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Ufuted  States 
of  America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Februamy  10, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  orelock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Jude  25:  To  the  onlj/  wise  God  our 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  mtjesty.  dominion 
and  power,  both  now  andtver. 

O  tAou  eternal  God,  source  of  light  and 
of  love,  in  this  moment  of  i»'ayer  may 
we  experience  the  fellowship  and  bless- 
ings of  Thy  presence,  TTiy  peace,  and  Thy 
power. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  in 
seeking  the  right  answer  to  our  many 
perplexing  problons  we  are  bec(Hning  in- 
creasingly aware  of  our  own  failings  and 
limitations  and  that  we  aeed  Thy  guid- 
ance. 

Grant  that  we  may  understand  more 
clearly  that  our  own  spiritual  life,  in  its 
simplest  motive  and  highest  manifesta- 
tions would  be  a  life  of  sanctity  and  of 
service. 

May  the  social  order,  which  we  are 
longingr  and  laboring  to  establish  upon 
the  earth,  have  in  it  the  spirit  of  rever- 
ence for  Thee,  of  good  will  toward  all 
mankind,  and  mutual  trust  and  helpful- 
ness. 

We  offer  our  prayer  }n  the  name  of 
Him  who  is  our  Lord  andlSaviour.  Amen. 


THE  JODRKAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proneedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  appiioved. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESmENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  Pebruaxy  10,  1966,  the 
President  approved  and  ^ned  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  followtog  titles: 

H.R.327.  An  act  to  amend  section  601(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to 
exempt  trom  taxation  oertaln  nonprofit 
corporations  and  associations  operated  to 
provide  reserve  fimds  for  domestic  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HA.  8210.  An  act  to  am^bd  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  with 
respect  to  the  European  Space  Research 
Organization;  and 

H.R.  8445.  An  act  to  am^d  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  and  ibe  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  chan^  the  method  of 
computing  the  retired  pay  of  Judges  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 
CXII lT8-lPart  8 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senatar»by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  J.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  Invitation  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  hold  the  22d  World  Health 
Assembly  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1969. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  amendments  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  9.  An  act  to  provide  readjustment  as- 
sistance to  veterans  who  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  biU  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1698.  An  act  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
the  review  of  proposed  bank  mergers  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  dissolution 
of  merged  banks,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Pkbruast  10,  1966. 
The  Honorable  the  Spkakxb. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  A  certificate  In  due  form  of  law  show- 
ing the  election  of  Waltkh  B.  Jokks  as  a  Rep- 
resentative-elect to  the  89th  Congress  from 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  is  on  file 
In  this  office.  * 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBER 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took 
the  oath  of  office. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION   BY   THE 
"     HONORABLE  DON  FUQUA 
Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  tMr.  Fuqua]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricou). 
tpe  SPEAKESR.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  im- 
portant business  in  my  district,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  absent  for  the  fol- 
lowing rollcalls:  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  for  rollcall  No. 
11,  the  peacetime  veterans  benefits  bill, 
and  "yea"  for  rollcall  No.  13,  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  amendment. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  \manin>ous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  wtis  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mi.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  in^ 
quiring  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week  and  the  jirogram  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  r 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.   ALBERT.     In   response   to   the 
inquiry   of   the   distinguished   minority 
leader,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  further 
legislative  bxisiness  for  this  week.    There  / 
stre  some  messages  to  be  read. 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are  no 
Distriot  bills,  and  no  legislative  business. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  remainder  of 
the  week — and  I  am  not  ab\e  to  advise 
Members  yet  whether  the  bill  will  come 
up  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday — the  only 
bill  we  can  now  announce  is  S.  1666,  to 
provide  for  additional  circuit  and  district 
Judges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 

subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  any 

"further  program  may  be  armounced  later 

and   that   conference   reports   may   be 

brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  POr6.  In  other 
words,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Rule* 
Committee  meets,  S.  1666  will  be  sched- 
uled Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  next 
week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  if  he 
has  any  additional  information  concern- 
ing the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  Just  been  ad- 
vised by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  rule  on  that 
bill  early  enough  to  bring  it  up  next 
week,  so  that  it  probably  will  be  brought 
up  the  following  week. 
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DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unahlmoiis  consent  that  business  In  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY.  FEB- 
RUARY 14,  1966 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COLD  WAR  VETERANS'  READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ffom 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.  » 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texals.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  so-called  post-Korea  GI  bill  has  just 
passed  in  the  other  body  by  a  vote  of 
99  to  nothing,  with  a  very  minor  amend- 
ment, which  actually  changes  nothing. 

All  of  the  amendments  are  technical 
in  nature  except  one. 

In  accepting  this  one  amendment  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  under  the 
World  War  11  and  Korea  education  and 
training  programs,  veterans  did  obtain 
high  school  training.  Many  thousands 
attended  accelerated  or  specialized  edu- 
cation courses  offered  by  public  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  their  high 
school  education.  I  expect  this  practice 
will  continue  under  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Benefits  Act  of  1966.  Some 
problems  were  encountered  in  the  World 
War  n  program  by  a  few  individuals  at- 
tempting to  enroll  and  attend  classes 
with  youngsters.  By  concurring  in  this 
amendment  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  I  expect  that  practice  to  be 
tolerated.  Practically  all  veterans,  I  am 
sure,  who  need  high  school  education 
win  obtain  it  In  classes  specially  designed 
for  adults.  In  those  rare  instances  where 
it  is  necessary  for  the  veteran  to  attend 
regular  high  school  classes,  I  certainly 
expect  the  Administrator  to  handle  these 
lyjplicatlons  very  carefully  and  grant  his 
approval  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude 
abuse  of  and  to  eliminate  local  admln- 
Ifltrative  pn)blems. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (S.  9)  to  provide  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction 
kieriod.  with  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  11,  of  tbe  House  engfoeeed  amend- 
m«nt,  strike  out  llnea  3  to  12,  Inclusive. 

Page  11,  line  13,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strllie  out  "'(e)"  and  Insert 
•••(d)". 

Page  /lO,  line  3.  of  Mm  House  engroased 
amendment,  strike  out  "veteraoB' "  and  In- 
sert  "veteran's". 

Page  22,  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lines  19,  20,  and  21,  and 
Insert: 

'•(7)  sitnklng  out  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  1772(a)  the  phrase  'under  subchapter 
V  of  this  chapter*  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of 'under  subchapter  V  of  chapter  35  of  this 
title',  and  striking  out  the  phrase  'this 
chapter'  the  first  two  times  It  appears  In  the 
first  sentence  of  such  section  lT72(a) ,  and 
each  time  such  phrase  appears  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  sentences  of  such  section 
1772(a),  and  each  time  such  phrase  appears 
m  section  1772(b)  and  In  sections  1773  and 
1774,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •chApters 
34  and  35'." 

Page  31,  line  17,  of  the  House  Migroesed 
amendment,  strike  out  "programs  of"  and 
Insert  "pxrogram  or". 

Page  32,  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  oirt  lines  9  and  10  and  Insert: 

"(m)  Section  1734  of  such  tltae  88  U 
amended  by  (1)  striking  out  '33*  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '84', 
and  (2)  striking  out  '1634'  In  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '1684'." 

Page  38,  Une  5,  of  tl^e  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "(b)"  aaid  Insert 
"(2)". 

Page  38,  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lines  18  to  22.  lncl\islv«,  and 
insert: 
"(c)  (1)  Section  2001  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  clauses  (3)  and  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 2002  of  such  title,  and  sections  2003 
and  2004  of  such  title  are  amended  by  in- 
serting the  phrase  'or  of  service  after  January 
31,  1956'  Immediately  after  the  phrase  'vet- 
erans of  any  war'  each  time  such  phrase 
appears  therein. 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2002  of 
such  title  38  Is  amended  by  inserting  the 
phrase  'or  of  service  after  January  31,  1965' 
immediately  after  the  phrase  •veteran  of  any 
war'. 

"(3)  Clauses  (1)  and  (4)  of  section  2002 
of  such  title  38  are  amended  by  Inserting 
the  phrase  'or  of  service  after  January  31, 
1956.'  immediately  after  the  phrase  'veterans 
of  any  war'  each  time  such  phrase  appears 
In  such  clauses.'" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


^ 


SOLOMON  N.  PETCHERS 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Solo- 
mon If.  Petchers  died  recently.  New  York 
lost  more  than  a  philanthropist  and  busi- 
nessman: It  lost  a  fighter  for  civil  liber- 
ties. The  newspaper  obituaries  reported 
that  he  gave  away  almost  a  million  dol- 


lars during  his  lifetime.  But  his  greatest 
Investments  wpre  In  Jewish  charities,  in 
the  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged  in  River- 
dale,  and  in  the  library  for  the  blind  in 
Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  count 
Solomon  Petchers  as  a  friend  and  con- 
stituent. His  abiding  sense  of  justice  and 
his  concern  for  humanity  motivated  him 
to  play  a  leading  role  In  our  community. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  those  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  his  many 
endeavors. 

I  knew  Solomon  Petchers  best  as  the 
national  treasurer  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish Congress.  He  was  always  at  the  fore- 
front of  that  organization's  many  battles 
for  human  dignity.  His  own  career,  from 
Turkish  Immigrant  to  New  Yoric  realtor 
and  philanthropist,  embodied  what  is 
best  in  mankind.  , 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  express     • 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Petchers, 
their  son  Jesse,  and  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  and 
New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sxm  paid 
tribute  to  Solomon  N.  Petchers  In  full 
obituaries.  I  wish  to  Include  them  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29,  1966] 
8.  N.  PrrcHKKS,  65,  Donated  Mnxioic — Phi- 

LANTHKOPIST   DiZS,   MaOE   PORTtJNE   D*   RkAL 
EiSTATE 

Solomon  N.  Petchers,  real  estate  investor, 
manager,  developer,  and  broker  and  a  phi- 
lanthropist who,  his  associates  say,  had  given 
away  about  $1  million,  died  Thursday  at  the 
Lenox  Hill  Hospital.  He  was  66  years  old 
and  lived  at  200  CenSral  Park  South,  with  an 
office  at  33  Riverside  Drive. 

Mr.  Petchers,  a  short,  heavy-set,  energetic 
and  quiet  man,  started  In  real  estate  in  1921, 
the  year  he  came  here  as  a  poor  immigrant 
from  his  native  Turkey.  He  bad  been  grad- 
uated from  the  Alliance  Prancalse  in  Istan- 
bul and  spoke  English,  French,  Turkish, 
Hebrew,  Yiddish,  and  Russian. 

From  his  small  beginnings,  he  rose  to  be- 
come sole  owner  and  part  owner,  through 
corporations  he  headed  and  partnerships,  of 
many  biislness  buildings  and  apartment 
houses,  mostly  In  Manhattan,  the  Bronx, 
and  Queens.  Others  were  in  Westchester 
County,  Camden,  N.J.,  and  Inglewood,  Calif. 

As  a  youth,  he  worked  in  a  real  estate 
office  during  the  day  and  taught  Hebrew  at 
night  In  a  Jewish  religious  school  until  h«» 
began  to  teancll  out  for  himself  with  great 

fiUCCQBS 

Mr.  Petchers  had  been  a  crack  chess  player 
from  the  age  of  7  until  a  few  years  ago. 

He    had   been   national   treasurer   of   the 
American  Jewish  Congress  and  was  a  direc- 
tor and  an  associate  chairman  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  of  Greater  New  York.     In  1961, 
%he  received  its  distinguished  servloe  award. 

He  was  a  vice  president  and  a  director  of 
the  Hebrew  Home  for  th«  Aged  in  Rlverdale, 
the  Bronx,  and  had  been  a  founder  and 
president  and  honorary  president  of  its  men's 
club.  He  was  also  a  vice  chairman  of  the  • 
home's  foundation  fund. 

Mr.  Petchers  was  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Library  for  the  Blind  in 
Jerusalem.  He  was  also  active  in  the  de- 
velopment of  port  faculties  in  Asbdod,  Israel, 
and  of  housing  faciUties  for  Immigrants  in 
that  country. 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  of  Yeshlva  University, 
a  director  of  the  American  Association  for 
Jewish  Education  and  a  member  of  the  Town 
Club  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  New  York. 
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Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Frances 
Sack  Petchers:  a  son,  Jene  N.  Petchers  of 
Manhattan;  six  brothers,  Isaac  N.,  of  Los  An- 
geles, Hyman,  of  Freehold,  N.J.,  Louis,  of 
Bayslde,  Queens,  Benjamin,  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.,  and  John  Joseph,  df  Manhattan;  four 
sisters.  Mrs.  Ruth  BukMitz,  Mrs.  Shirley 
Roeen,  Mrs.  Mollle  Hascoe,  of  Scarsdale,  N.Y., 
and  Mrs.  Dora  Kossoy,  of  Manhattan,  and  a 
granddaughter. 

A  funeral  service  will  he  held  at  noon  to- 
morrow at  the  Riverside  Memorial  Chapel, 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  l^th  Street. 

(From  the  New  York  Wtrld  Telegram  and 

Sun.  Jan.  29, 1966] 

S.  N.  Pptchies  Rites  Stts;   PHn^ANTHBOPtsr 

Gave  $1  MittioN. 

Services  for  Solomon  N.  Petchers.  66,  presi- 
dent of  S.  N.  Realty  investments  and  a 
prominent  philanthropist  who  gave  away  (1 
million,  will  be  held  tomorrow  at  noon  at  the 
Riverside  Memorial  Chapel,  West  76th  Street 
and  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

Mr.  Petchers,  of  200  Oentral  Park  South, 
died  Thursday  of  cancer  <ln  Lenox  HUl  Hos- 
pital. 

.  A  lUhtlve  of  Turkey,  Mr.  Petchers  came  here 
In  1921.  He  worked  In  9  real  estate  office 
during  the  day  and  taught  Hebrew  at  a 
Jewish  school  at  night. 

Mr.  Petchers  rose  to  head  a  number  of 
corporations  in  the  city  which  controlled 
several  business  bulldlDHs  and  apartment 
houses. 

An  active  leader  In  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic organizations,  Mr.  Petchers  served 
as  national  treasiirer  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  and  as  a  diraotor  and  associate 
chairman  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  of 
Greater  New  York.  In  1D61  he  received  the 
UJA's  dlstlnguUhed  servloe  award. 

Mr.  Petchers  was  a  fompder  of  the  Albert 
Einstein  Medical  College  »t  Yeshlva  Univer- 
sity and  was  a  founder  and  president  of  the 
Central  Library  for  the  Blind  in  Jerusalem. 

He  was  also  a  vice  president  and  a  director 
of  the  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged  in  River- 
dale,  Bronx,  and  a  founder  of  its  men's  club. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Jewish  Education,  the  Town  Club  of 
the  City  of  New  York  «id  the  real  estate 
board  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Petchers  is  survlWed  by  his  widow, 
Frances;  a  son,  Jesse,  sli  brothers  and  four 
sisters. 


On  January  10,  Mrtien  this  session  of 
Congress  opened,  I  introduced  a  bill. 
HR.  11922,  to  strike  out  these  disquali- 
fying provisions. 

I; urge  that  the  House  move  expedl- 
tloiisly  and  pass  this  bill  so  that  some 
2  million  elderly  Americans,  who  might 
otherwise  be  denied  much  needed  hos- 
pital benefits,  may  meet  the  March  31 
deadline  for  applying  for  Inclusion  In 
the  medicare  program. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Ball  and  the  Spclal  Se- 
curity Administration  that  the  medicare 
law  specifically  requires  applicants  to 
sign  a  disclaimer. 

This  requirement  Is  based  on  an  ad- 
mlplstrative  decision  and  Is  not  man- 
dated by  law.  However,  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  repeal  the  provi- 
sions on  which  the  requirement  Is  based 
so  that  this  Inequity  can  be  corrected. 


MEDICARE  DISCLAIMER 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  Robert  M.  Ball.  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  has  advised 
me  that  the  DepartmMit  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  will  recommend  the 
repeal  of  those  provisions  In  the  medi- 
care bill  by  virtue  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  required  ibe  filing  of  dis- 
claimer statements  by  persons  who  are 
not  eligible  for,£ash  benefits  imder  the 
social  security  prograan  or  the  railroad 
retirement  program. 

In  a  letter  to  me  yesterday,  Mr.  Ball 
stated  that  the  Department  believes 
"this  exclusion  Is  undesirable."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  Department  would 
recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the 
provisions  be  repeale^. 


Would  those  tossing  criticism  send  a  le 
man — little  versed  in  Imports — to  tackle  the 
mountainous  job?  Would  the  critical  Con- 
gressman and  CongresEwoman  deny  that 
each  cannot  break  even  in  their  owp  gov- 
ermnental  service  or  that  they  could  make 
more  money  in  private  business? 


TAYLOR  CAN  HELP  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  WAISER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  'of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  there  has  been  some  crit- 
icism of  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
townsman,  Mr.  Tony  Taylor,  of  Santa  Pe. 
N.  Mex.,  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  editorial  in  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  which 
appeared  January  28,  1966.  I  think  it  is 
most  appropriate  and  certainly  echoes 
my  feelings: 

Taylor  Can  Hew  Mn>DLE  East 

It  Is  widely  recognized  that  Government 
service  often  Is  a  losing  proposition  for  suc- 
cessful business  and  Industry  leaders— 
whether  it  be  for  a  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can regime.  This  holds  true  for  many  high 
officials,  Members  of  Congress,  and  part-time 
consultants. 

Such  Is  the  case  of  Tony  Taylor,  success- 
ful Santa  Fe  importer,  who  has  drawn  criti- 
cism from  a  couple  of  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  In  conjunction  with  a  current  trip 
to  the  Middle  East  to  promote  native  handi- 
crafts. 

The  criticism  resulted  from  Taylor's  for- 
tune in  being  the  brother  of  the  First  Lady. 
Mrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson.  Is  this  relation- 
ship a  valid  reason  to  Ignore  Taylor's  vast 
knowledge  of  handicraft  ImportUig?  We 
think  not. 

Taylor  has  operated  the  Old  Mexico  Shop 
In  Santa  Fe  for  decades  and  is  nationally  rec- 
ognized as  a  leading  authority  on  selling  of 
handicrafts  and  folk  art  from  south  of  the 
border  and  across  the  seas.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  his  vast  experience  can  be  highly 
helpful  to  the  handicraft  Industry  of  Jordan 
and  other  Middle  East  countries. 

As  for  those  Middle  East  nations,  most  are 
in  serious  trouble  because  of  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade.  Successful  promotion  of 
handicrafts  could  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing the  trade  deficits  of  these  nations.  Tay- 
lor's consultant  payments  of  $75  dally  for 
the  3-week  junket  is  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket  If  he  can  whip  ease  this  deficit  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

Meanwhile,  Taylor  Is  paying  his  wife's  ex- 
penses with  personal  funds  while  losing  val- 
uable time  from  his  own  business. 


AMENDING  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY   ACT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  aiul  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection:    - 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  today  to  amend  section 
212(a)  (14)  of  the  Imihlgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  This  bill  would  restore  the 
labor  provisions  of  the  immigration  laws 
to  the  status  which  existed  prior  to  De- 
cember 1,  1965. 

Today  every  alien  Immigrant  other 
than  one  coming  here  In  a  relative  status 
must  secure  a  certificate  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  attesting  that  there  are  in- 
sufficient workers  available  to  iierform 
the  type  of  work  he  is  engaged  in  and 
that  his  entry  will  not  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  workers  in  the 
United  States  similarly  employed.  These 
provisions  apply  to  aliens  coming  here 
from  Canada,  England,  Europe,  Asia, 
Central  and  South  America — from  any- 
where In  the  world.  Today,  we  permit 
170.000  immigrants  to  enter  the  United 
States  from  all  countries  of  the  world 
other  than  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries which  have  no  quota  limitations. 

The  procedure  set  forth  in  the  present 
Immigration  laws  have  bogged  down  oiir 
Labor  Department  and  our  Secretary  of 
Labor  with  thousands  o^  applications  for 
certifications  and  have  so  multiplied  the 
paperwork  of  labor  agencies  throughout 
the  country  that  a  Frankenstein  of  Im- 
practicalities  has  been  established.  Ai>- 
plicatlons  are  required  to  be  processed 
through  local,  city.  State,  regional,  and 
national  oflSces.  The  time  lag  in  process- 
ing these  applications  strains  the  pa- 
tience and  endurance  of  employers.  The 
employment  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  cluttered  with  alien  forms  which 
take  them  6  months  to  a  year  to  process. 
Instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  actual 
employment  of  persons  needing  jobs, 
these  agencies  are  weighted  down  with 
forms  and  procedures  which  may  never 
result  in  bringing  jobs  and  uppUcants 
together. 

Nothing  was  the  matter  with  the  old 
law  where  by  blanket  negative  certifica- 
tions, alien  workers  were  kept  out  if  their 
entry  would  adversely  affect  working 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  The  new 
legislation  has  pyramided  procedures,  ap- 
plication forms,  and  the  work  of  (Gov- 
ernment employees  without  accomplish- 
ing any  benefits  to  otir  immigration  or 
labor  practices.  Instead  of  Improving  ^ 
our  Immigration  policies,  the  new  law 
has  stultified  and  degraded  them.  In- 
stead of  giving  us  an  efficient,  pjractlcal. 
and  rational  process,  we  have  incorpo- 
rated into  the  administration  of  the  law 
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a  dilatory,  aggravating,  paper  ptishlng, 
and  frustrating  procedure. 

It  la  necessary  to  retiim  the  labor  pro- 
visions of  our  immigration  laws  to  rea- 
son, to  practicality,  and  to  efficiency. 
The  procedure  of  the  immigration  laws 
prior  to  December  1,  1965.  was  far  more 
practical  and  efficient  than  under  the 
present  law.  My  amendment  therefore 
seeks  to  reinstate  the  procedure  of  the 
laws  previously  In  force. 


PROPOSED  BUDGET  CUTBACKS  IN 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  SPECIAL 
MILK  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 
I  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentl^nan  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed budget  calls  for  cutbacks  in  Pub- 
lic Law  874  and  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  companion  program, 
the  special  milk  program. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  programs  our 
Government  has.  One  could  say  It  Is 
am(Hig  the  oldest  of  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams, because  It  aids  In  providing  fbod 
to  students  of  poor  families  throughout 
the  Nation.  And  its  long-range  benefits 
are  Incalculable,  for  it  aids  In  establish- 
ing better  nutritional  habits  of  mlUlcxis 
of  American  schoolchildren. 

In  the  Memphis  school  system,  last 
year  11  million  hot  meals  were  served  at 
a  cost  of  25  cents  to  the  child.  Without 
the  assistance  at  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  prices  would  have  to  be  raised 
to  the  point  that  thousands  of  children 
now  buying  their  lunches  could  not  afford 
them. 

In  addition  to  the  lunch  prografn,  ap- 
proximately a  million  free  lunches  are 
provided  to  Memphis  children  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  this  quarter  a  day 
charge.  Any  cutback  in  the  availability 
of  national  school  Ixmch  funds  would 
seriously  reduce  the  number  of  lunches 
provided  without  charge  to  deserving 
children. 

This  same  general  argimient  also  holds 
true  regarding  12  million  half  pints  of 
milk  served  each  year  in  the  Memphis 
city  schools. 

I  realize  that  the  President's  message 
on  these  programs  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress.  Our  committees 
bltc  still  holding  hearings  on  this  general 
sdbject. 

But  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  join  in,  letting  their  opinions  be 
known  concerning  any  plan  to  cut  bcu:k 
these  programs. 


REVISING  AMERICAN  MILITARY 
COMMITMENT  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  a  resolution  which  would  de- 
clare the  sense  of  the  House  that  the 
President  should  imdertake  revisions  of 
the  American  military  commitment  in 
Europe  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  such 
troops  as  may  be  withdrawn  without 
jeopardizing  American  security. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
close  American  ports  to  ships  trading 
with  North  Vietnam.  This  week,  I  an- 
nounced that  I  would  seek  to  amend  this 
year's  foreign  aid  legislation  to  make 
economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam  payable 
in  scrip  usable  only  in  the  United  States. 
This  would  keep  the  AID  dollars  from 
flowing  into  the  black  market  and  wind- 
ing up  bankrolling  International  Vlet- 
cong  intrigue. 

Today,  my  resolution  would  have  the 
effect  of  freeing  more  troops  for  service 
on  the  home  front  and  southeast  Asia. 
It  would  also  greatly  aid  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  All  these  measures, 
in  my  opinion,  reflect  measures  this  ad- 
ministration should  be  taking  to  declare 
its  real  commitment  to  the  southeast 
Asian  war  effort. 

I  am  not  urging  escalation  or  deescala- 
tlon.  I  am  proposing  measures  which 
show  that  we  mean  business  in  southeast 
Asia.  We  would  show  friend  and  foe 
alike  that  we  Intend  to  roll  up  our  shirt- 
sleeves. 

The  resolution  I  Introduced  today 
speaks  first  of  the  strain  on  our  military 
capability  of  protecting  Fhirope  while  we 
fight  an  ever-more-dlfflcult  war  In  south- 
east Asia.  Our  Eurc^?ean  coounitment 
clearly  Interferes  with  the  strength  we 
can  brli>g  to  bear  on  Vietnam. 

I  would  also  hasten  to  point  out  that 
our  European  military  commitment  is 
very  costly.  The  billions  we  are  spend- 
ing in  Europe  could  be  trimmed  to  bring 
our  budget  closer  to  balance,  and  help 
head  off  the  need  for  a  tax  increase. 

Not  only  is  our  c(»imiltment  costly  In 
budget  terms,  but  it  Is  costly  in  balance- 
of -payments  terms.  The  administration 
has  talked  of  success  in  dealing  with  our 
balance-of-payments  problems.  They 
have  had  about  as  much  success  in  this 
respect  as  they  have  had  in,  Vietnam. 
As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  I  have^en  a  mount- 
ing credibility  gap  with  reference  tp  the 
severity  of  our  Nation's  balancerof -pay- 
ments problem.  « 

Last  year — in  the  middle  of  the  ad- 
ministration's much-heralded  war  on 
balaoce-of-payments  difficulties — this 
country  lost  $1.6  billion  in  gold.  This 
was  the  biggest  loss  of  gold  since  1960. 
I  wdiild  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  which  coimtries  take  this  gold. 
It  is  the  Spanish  and  the  French,  and  in- 
directly, the  Germans.  We  have  almost 
300,000  tnx^js  stationed  in  these  three 
countries,  and  the  dollars  paid  to  sup- 
port these  troops  constitute  a  high  pro- 
portion of  the  dollars  traded  in  for  UJ3. 
gold. 

There  is  nothing  like  gratitude. 
Prance,  Germany,  and  Spain,  directly  or 
indirectly,  have  bilked  us  of  $5  billion 
worth  of  gold  since  1960. 

Our  military  presence  in  E^irope  is  a 
great  boon  to  our  alllefl  and  a  great  bur- 
den for  the  United  States.  This  year, 
our  commitment  Is  helping  to  unbalance 


our  budget.  It  keeps  our  taxes  high  and 
hcrfds  out  the  promise  of  even  higher 
taxes.  But  what  does  it  do  for  Europe? 
It  keeps  European  taxes  low.  It  eases 
the  strain  on  European  budgets  through 
minimizing  defense  expenditures.  The 
European  nations,  in  effect,  subsidize 
their  Indiistries  through  the  lower  tax 
rates  made  possible  by  American 'provi- 
sion of  military  defense  that  Europe 
should  be  pajring  for. 

The  reduced  European  taxes  subsidize 
European  industry,  making  European  ex- 
ports more  competitive  with  American 
exports.  This  hurts  our  trade  sftuation. 
We  are  kicking  ourselves  indirectly,  as 
well  as  directly. 

I  believe  that  the  long-range  Impact 
on  our  balance  of  pajonents  is  best  where 
we  reduce  Government  spending  overseas 
rather  than  private  investment.  Private 
Investment  reduction  backfires. 

Another  reason  for  reduction  In  the 
United  States  troop  commitment  to  Eu- 
rope Is  the  fact  that  some  of  our  NATO 
allies  are  trading  with  North  Vietnam. 
The  British  are  even  supplying  North 
Vietnam  with  oil.  How  can  we  expect 
diplomats  to  take  our  war  effort  seri- 
ously while  we  tolerate  a  heavy  strain  in 
keeping  up  the  military  protection  of 
those  who  trade  with  our  enemies?  No 
one  is  convinced  by  "Uncle  Sucker." 

I  advocate  substantial  troop  with- 
drawal from  Europe  for  another  reason. 
If  we  shift  some  troops  from  Europe  to 
Vietnam,  we  can  meet  increased  mili- 
tary needs  In  Vietnam  without  further 
resort  to  the  draft  of  college  students 
and  other  young  Americans  in  unusual 
number.  There  su-e  330,000  American 
military  personnel  in  Europe.  There  Is 
no  reason  to  keep  this  nimiber  of  per- 
sonnel in  Europe — and  now  the  Vietnam 
war  underscores  that  point.  As  long  as 
we  are  keeping  troops  in  EJurope  that 
could  better  be  used  on  behalf  of  Ameri- 
can Interests  in  Vietnam,  -we  are  mak- 
ing our  boys  face  a  military  draft  so  that 
America  can  protect  Europe  while  Eu- 
rope's youth  escape  the  service  Europe 
might  otherwlfo  require 'of  them.  I  do 
not  want  American  students  drafted  so 
that  we  might  fight  In  Vietnam  and  pro- 
tect Europe.  I  do  not  want  American 
students  in  rice  paddies  while  American 
soldiers  keep  Europe's  young  people  free 
for  wine,  women,  and  song.  Perhaps 
the  threat  of  troop  withdrawal  would 
make  Europe  take  our  Vietnamese  effort 
more  seriously. 

I  would  like  to  make  very  clear  my 
feeling  that  some  of  our  American 
troops  are  there  for  Europe's  benefit  and 
not  ours.  I  know  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment was  considering  some  troop 
reduction  last  fall.  Why  not  now?  The 
need  Is  great.  I  do  not  urge  the  removal 
of  any  troops  in  Europe  who  are  clearly 
protecting  our  Interests.  Let  us  with- 
draw those  who  are  protecting  Euro- 
pean ai^  not  American  Interests.  Re- 
tired General  Gavin  said  Just  this 
Wednesday  that  "our  commitments  In 
Europe  are  far  In  excess  of  our  needs." 
What  exactly  is  wrong  with  Europe 
protecting  Europe?  Our  strategies 
which  say  otherwise  are  based  on  post- 
war military  psychologies  which  have 
ceased  to  be  realistic  now  that  the  great 
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Commimlst  threat  Is  dilna — at  least  for 
the  moment. 

I  urge  the  House  to  psuss  this  resolu- 
tion and  express  its  opinion  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  our  military  commitment  In 
Elurope  ought  to  be  revised  to  enable 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  con- 
sonant with  U.S.  security. 


THE  SO-CALLED  COIX>  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  HALPERN.  .Mj".  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  iaddress  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revl;se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tjhere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
YoiiK? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  with  the  agreement  on  the  so- 
called  cold  war  GI  bill.  This  is  a  tribute 
to  one  of  the  most  able  and  beloved 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  oxa  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  TtACTTE},  who  has 
worked  so  painstakingly  and  diligently 
on  this  matter  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  aUo  a  tribute  to  an- 
other distinguished  la<wmaker  from  the 
great  State  of  Texas,  the  senior  Senator 
from  that  State,  the  Honorable  Ralph 
Yarborough,  who  has  done  so  much  on 
this  subject  and  guided  the  legislation 
so  commendably  through  the  other  body. 


SLASH  IN  IMPACT  AID  FUNDS 
»«EANS  MORE  FEDERAL  CONTROL 
ON  SCHOOUt  '         I 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  .was  noobj  ectlcm. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  today  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  cut  the  Federal 
impact  aid  to  education  program  is  en- 
acted that  two-thirds  of  the  fund  now 
available  to  public  schools  in  Duval 
County,  Fla.,  imder  this  program  will  be 
missing  from  the  school  budget  in  1966- 
67. 

In  his  budget  massage.  President 
Johnson  proposed  to  reduce  the  Impact 
aid  to  education  program  from  $400  to 
$200  million.  This  would  mean  to  an 
area  like  Duval  Counter,  which  has  some 
13,000  federally  attached  children  In 
public  schools  and  another  12,000  whose 
parents  work  on  Federal  installations  in 
the  county,  that  the  entitlement  under 
Public  Law  874,  enacted  in  1951.  would 
drop  from  $1.8  million  In  fiscal  year  1967 
to  $425,000. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  the 
impact  aid  program,  having  been  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
when  it  was  introduced  in  1950.  The 
public  school  system  of  my  area  asked 
for  this  program ;  they  felt  it  was  fair  to 
the  local  community  and  that  It  was 
needed  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  fed- 


erally attached  children  In  the  coimty. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  permanent  resi- 
dence of  federally  attached  families  and 
the  vast  land  occupied  by  Federal  in- 
stallations causes  Important  tax  prob- 
lems. In  the  first  Instance,  with  the 
temporary  status  of  such  fanxilies  there 
Is  no  normal  tax  base,  and. in  the  sec- 
ond instance,  federally  occupied  and 
owned  property  Is  not  taxable. 

The  local  people  of  Duval  Coimty  are 
solidly  behind  the  Federal  Impact  aid 
program.  There  are  three  ma^jor  rea- 
sons: 

First.  The  program  is  a  logical  otie  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  assist 
when  it  brings  In  the  children  for  the 
county  to  educate  while  at  the  same 
ti^e  reduces  the  local  real  estate  tax 
base. 

Second.  The  community  needs  the 
money  in  order  to  provide  adequate  edu- 
cation for  the  children. 

Third.  The  plan  Is  not  subjected  to  un- 
warranted controls  from  Washington. 

In  place  of  the  Federal  Impact  aid  pro- 
gram the  administration  is  directing  its 
energies  to  another  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation program,  but  this  one  is  controlled 
from  Washington,  and  the  local  school 
system  must  fall  into  line  in-order  to  re- 
ceive Federal  aid  so  vitally  needed  across 
the  country  for  public  school  education. 

Under  the  new  poverty-type  program 
the  school  systems  must- think  up  proj- 
ects and  ways  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
funds  now  available  to  them  under  the 
new  law,  and  then  these  programs  must 
be  acted  upon  by  Washington  and  they 
must  be  approved,  bringing  more  and 
more  Federal  control  ovgr  education. 
The  end  result  is  more  Federal  controls 
and  less  real  assistance  in  the  schools  on 
an  oveitdl  basis.  The  approved  plans 
may  in  fact  have  little  to  do  with  lifting 
the  overall  educational  facilities  of  the 
area  even  though  more  Federal  dollars 
are  spent. 

This  is  distressing  to  me,  and  I  plan  to 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  retain  the 
present  Impact  aid  to  education  program, 
which  is  not  controlled  money,  to  be 
spent  in  a  way  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment directs.  The  impact  aid  program 
meets  a  local  need  caused  by  the  presence 
of  thousands  of  federally  attached  chil- 
dren, where  the  Federal  Government  has 
reduced  the  tax  base  available  to  local 
taxes. 

I  a:m  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congrxs- 
siONAL  Record  an  editorial  on  this 
subject: 

(From  the  Sentinel.  Orlando  (Pla.)   Feb.  2, 

1966] 

Impact  Pcnos  Mxtst  Bx  FoKTHComNO 

The  Budget  Bureau  proposes  to  allocate 
only  $183  million  during  fiscal  1967  to  schools 
In  communities  with  Government  Installa- 
tions with  lar^  numbers  of  Federal  workers 
or  military  personnel. 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  the 
need  U  for  $Alp  mUllon  In  these  Impact  funds. 
In  central  Florida,  such  areas  as  Brevard, 
Orange,  and  Seminole  Counties  are  affected 
because  of  the  Federal  Installations  and 
military  bases. 

If  Congress  should  slash  impact  funds  In 
half,  the  school  year  might  have  to  be  short- 
ened, partictUarly  In  a  heavy  Impact  area 
such  as  Brevard.  Teacher  pay  might  have  to 
be  reduced. 


It  Is  true  that  Vietnam  war  expense  imptis 
certalnjsudget  reductions,  but  in  our  c^ulent 
society  we  are  not  yet  reduced  to  paying  for 
the  war  out  of  the  schooLrooms  at  America. 

Our  Florida  delegation  In  Washington  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  see  that  the  cut  In  Impact 
funds  Is  restored  to  gviarantee  the  children 
of  our  fighting  men  the  kind  ot  education 
they  deserve. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmaniinous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  epe- 
clal  order  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES — APPOINTMENT  OF 
MEMBERS  TO  SERVE  AS  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAFCTCR  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries: 

Fkbrvast  8. 1900. 

Hon.  JOHK  W.  McCOBMACK, 

The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representative*, 

Wathington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mb.  6pxakxb:  Pursuant  to  Public  Law 
.301  of  the  78th  Congress,  I  have  appointed 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  VA. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  tor  the  year  1900: 
Hon.  Thomas  N.  Downxmq,  of  Virginia;  Hon. 
John  M.  Mttbpht,  of  New  Tork;  and  Hon. 
Chabi.m  a.  Moshxb,  Of  Ohio. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorised 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely, 

Edwabd  a.  Oaxicatz, 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES—APPOINTMENT  OF  MEM- 
BERS TO  SERVE  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  .following  communication  from  the 
chahman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries : 

Fkbbxiabt  8, 1900. 
Hod.  John  W.  McCobmack, 
The  Speaker,  HoiLse  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Speakeb  :  Piu>s\iant  to  section  194 
of  title  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  X  bavf^ 
appointed  the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  VS.  Coast  Ouard  Academ^  for  the 
year  1960:  Hon.  Alton  Lknmon,  of  North 
Carolina;  Hon.  Frank  M.  Clabx,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; UQd  Hon.  Jajus  R.  Obovzb,  Jr.,  of  New 
York. 
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Aa  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  FUherles  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Boftrd. 
Sincerely, 

EDWASD  a.  QtMMATZ. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1,  1966, 
REORGANIZATION  OP  COMMU- 
NTTY  RELATIONS  FUNCTIONS  IN 
AREA  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  DNITKL)  STATER  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  379)  -  ^ 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  %ie  Committee  on 
Government  Operatlona  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1966.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  and  providing  for  re- 
organization of  community  relations 
functions  in  the  area  of  civil  rights.* 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights,  it  became  clear  that 
the  elimination  of  duplication  and  unde- 
sirable overlap  required  the  consolidation 
of  certain  functions. 

As  a  first  step,  I  issued  Executive  Or- 
ders. No.  11246  and  No.  11247  on  S^- 
tember  24. 1965,    . 

Executive  Order  No.  11246  simpllfled 
and' clarified  executive  branch  assign- 
ments of"  responsibility  for  enforcing 
civil  rights  policies,  and  placed  respon- 
sibility for  the  Govemment-wlde  coordi- 
nation of  the  enforcement  activities  of 
executive  agencies  in  the  Secr§^ry  of 
Labor*  with  respect  to  employment  by 
Federal  contractors,  and  in  the  Civil 
Service' <:ommlssion  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment by  Federal  agencies.  ' 

Executive  Order  No.  11247  directed  the 
Attorney  General  to  assist  Federal  agen- 
cies in  coordinating  their  enforcement 
activities  with  respect  to  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits 
discrftalnatlon  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. 

As  a  further  step  for  strengthening  the 
operation  and  coordination  of  our  civil 
rights  programs.  I  now  recommend 
transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  established  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  under  title 
Xof  the  CIvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  transfer  of  the 
Service,  including  the  ofDce  of  Director, 
to  the  Dep'fertment  of  Justice. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  was 
located  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
by  the  Congress  on  the  assumption  that 
a  primary  need  would  be  the  conciliation 
of  disputes  arising  out  of  the  public  ac- 
commodatloni  title  of  the  act.  Tha,t 
decision  was  .Appropriate  on  the  basis  of 
Information  available  at  that  time.  The 
need  for  conciliation  In  this  area  has  not 
been>as  great  as  anticipated  because  of 
the  voluntary  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  businessmen  and  business  or- 
ganizations. 

To  be  effective,  assistance  to  com- 
munities in  the  identification  and  con- 


ciliation of  disputes  should  be  closely  and 
tightly  coordinated.  Thus,  In  any  par- 
ticular situation  that  arises  within  a 
community,  representatives  of  Federal 
agencies  whose  programs  are  involved 
should  coordinate  their  efforts  through 
a  single  agency.  In  recent  years,  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
•partmerrt  has  played  such  a  coordinating 
role  in  many  situations,  and  has  done  so 
with  great  effectiveness. 

Placing  the  Community  Relations 
Service  within  the  Justice  Department 
will  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  mediate  and  conciliate 
and  will  insure  that  the  FWeral  Govern- 
ment speaks  with  a  unified  voice  in  those 
tense  situations  where  the  good  oflac«  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  called  upon 
to  assist. 

In  this,  as  in  other  areas  of  Federal 
operatlcHis,  we  will  move  more  surely  and 
rapidly  toward  our  objectives  if  we  Im- 
prove Federal  organization  tuid  the  ar- 
rangements for  interagency  coordina- 
tion. The  accompanying  reorganization 
plan  has  that  purpose. 

The  present  distribution  of  Federal 
civU  rights  responsibilities  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  activities  of  the  Cchh- 
munity  Relations  Service  will  fit  most 
appropriately  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  pri- 
mary program  responsibilities  in  civil 
rights  matters  and  deep  and  broad  ex- 
perience in  the  conciliation  of  civil  rights 
disputes.  Congress  has  assigned  it  a  ma- 
jor role  In  the  implementation  of  the 
avll  flights  Acts  of  1957,  1960,  and  1964, 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  The 
Department  of  Justice  performs  related 
functions  under  other  acts  of  Congress. 
Most  of  these  responsibilities  require  not 
only  litigation,  but  also  efforts  at  per- 
suasion, negotiation,  and  explanation, 
especially  with  local  governments  and 
law  enforcement  authorities.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  the  Department  will  be  sup- 
porting local  programs  in  the  area  of 
police-community  relations. 

The  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  en- 
forcement agency  is  not  how  many  legal 
actions  are  initiated  and  won,  but 
whether  there  Is  compliance  with  the 
law.  Thus,  every  such  agency  necessar- 
ily engages  In  extensive  efforts  to  obtain 
compliance  with  the  law  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  disputes.  In  fact,  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  requires  each 
agency  concerned  to  attempt  to  obtain 
compliance  by  volimtary  means  before 
taking  further  action. 

Among  the  heads  of  Cabinet  depart- 
ments the  President  looks  principally  to 
the  Attorney  Genersd  for  advice  and 
Judgment  on  civil  rights  Issues.  The 
latter  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with 
civil  rights  problems  In  all  parts  of  th» 
Nation  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  executive  and  legislative  action. 

The  Attorney  General  already  has  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  a  major  por- 
tion of  Federal  conciliation  efforts  in 
the  civil  rights  field.  Under  Executive 
Order  No.  11247,  he  coordinates  the  gov- 
emmentwide  enforcement  of  title  VI  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  relies 
heavily  on  the  achievement  of  compli- 


ance throiigh  persuasion  and  negotia- 
tion. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  ac- 
companying reorganization  plan  would 
transfer  the  functions  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  and  of  its  Director  to 
the  Attorney  General.  In  so  providing, 
the  plan,  of  cou»e,  follows  the  estab- 
lished pattern  of  Federal  organization 
by  vesting  all  tne  transferred  powers 
in  the  head  of  the  Department.  The 
Attorney  General  will  provide  for  the 
organization  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  as  a  separate  unit  within 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  functions  transferred  by  the  re- 
organization plan  would  be  carried  out 
with  full  regard  for  the  provisions  of 
section  1003  of  tlUe  X  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  relating  to  (1)  cooperation 
with  appropriate  State  gr  local,  public, 
or  private  agencies;  (2)  the  confidential- 
ity of  Information  acquired  with  the 
understanding  that  It  would  be  so  held; 
and  (3)  the  limitation  on  the  perform- 
ance of  Investigative  or  prosecutive  func- 
tions by  personnel  of  the  Service. 

This  transfer  will  benefit  both  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  existing  functions. 

The  Attorney  General  will  benefit  In 
his  role  as  the  President's  adviser  by 
obtaining  an  opportunity  to  anticipate 
and  meet  problems  before  the  need  for 
legal  action  arises. 

The  Community  Relations .  Service, 
brought  Into  closer  relationship  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
will  gain  by  becoming  a  primary  resource 
in  a  coordinated  effort  in, civil  rights 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Conununlty  Relations 
Service  will  have  direct  access  to  the 
^xtenslve  Information,  experience,  staff, 
and  facilities  within  the  Department  and 
in  other  Federal  agencies. 

Finally,  the  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating major  Government  activities  un- 
der the  Civil  Rights  Act  aimed  at  volun- 
tary and  peaceful  resolution  of  discrimi- 
natory practices  will  be  centered  In  one 
Department.  Thus,  the^reorganization 
will  permit  the  most  efficient  and  effecr  i 
tive  utilization  of  resources  In  this  field. 
Together  the  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment will  have  a  larger  capacity  for  ac- 
complishment than  they  do  apart. 

Although  the  reorganizations  provided 
for  in  the  reorganization  plan  will  not  of 
themselves  result  in  immediate  savings, 
the  in?provement  achieved  In  adminis- 
tration will  permit  a  fuller  and  more 
effective  utilization  of  manpower  ahd  will 
in  the  future  allow  the  performance  of 
the  affected  functions  at  lower  costs  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

After  Investigation  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
Included  In  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1966  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  .•. 
or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec-  ' ' 
tlon  2(a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  effec- 
Uve. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thx  Whttb  HotiSE.  February  10.  1966. 
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COMMUNITY  R'lLATlbNS  SERVICE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gtntleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  law  enforcement  in  this  Nation 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  what  has 
been  called  a  climate  of  compliance. 
When  Americans  have  been  in  igno- 
rance of  the  law.  or  in  strong  op];>osition 
to  it,  we  have  frequently  faced  long  and 
difficult  periods  of  social  tension.  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  have  often  quar- 
reled and  dissipated  our  national 
strength,  and  weakened  the  quality  of 
life  in  a  Nation  based  cm  a  system  of 
equal  justice  before  the!  law. 

The  Justice  Department,  as  the  chief 
instrument  for  law-enforcement  in  the 
United,  States,  has  long  recognized  the 
need  for  citizen  support  of  the  legal 
process.  It  has  also .  had  considerable 
experience  with  conciliation  as  a  means 
of  eliminating  long  and  costly  litigation. 

This  has  been  imrtlcularly  true  of  re- 
cent activities  In  «»te  civil  rights  arena. 
Here,  the  emotionally  Charged  atmos- 
phere has  sometimes  made  it  difficult  to 
secure  either  justice  or  the  best  interests 
of  the  community.  The  solution  to  that 
problem  is  a  program  for  community 
education  and  commuiiicatlon  which 
can  reduce  the  need  fqr  governmental 
actions  of  a  punitive  nataire. 

The  Conununity  Relations  Service  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
such  a  function.  It  has  in  intimate  re- 
lationship to  the  Justice  Department's 
own  responsibility  for  assuring  the  civil 
rights  of  all  American  citizens.  There 
is  a  natural  link  between  the  two  efforts. 
A  Community  Relations  Service  within 
the  Justice  Department  can  anticipate 
oonflict.  It  can  work  ;to  prevent  the 
jescalatlon  of  conflict,  liocated  within 
the  i:>epartment  of  Justice,  It  can  recom- 
mend alternative  solutions  for  the  wide 
range  of  problems  which  come  to  the 
Attorney  General.  And,  It  can  give  the 
Attorney  General  competent  professional 
assistance  in  implementing  any  such 
recommendations. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  there  Is 
nothing  unusual  about  conciliation  or 
mediation  functions  being  housed  within 
the  agency  which  also  hfcs  the  enforce- 
ment responsibilities.  For  example, 
more  than  20  of  the  28  States  which 
have  established  civil  rights  agencies 
house  both  the  conciliation  and  the  en- 
forcement responsibility  within  the  same 
agency.  This  is  also  true  with  respect 
to  more  than  30  city  agencies  across  the 
country. 

The  Justice  Department,  with  Its 
specific  charge  to  coordinate  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  is  in  par- 
ticular need  of  a  resoiure  such  as  the 
Community  Relations  Service  to-  bring 
about  community  understanding  and 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  equality 
guaranteed  by  the  civil  rights  law.  The 
Community  Relations  Service,  which  has 
the  skills  to  accomplish  this,  merits  the 
opportunity  to  use  them  within  that  De- 
partment of  Government  most  vitally 
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concerned  and  Involved  in  achieving  this 
goal. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  support 
of  the  President's  reorganization  plan 
transferring  the  CcHnmunity  Relations 
Service  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent ' 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  MooRHZAD]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  serious  need  for  reorganizing  the 
structure  and  functions  of  civil  rights 
efforts  within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent's Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  is  in 
line  veith  that  need.  This  proposes 
transfer  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

There  Is  need  to  deal  with  all  aspects 
of  civil  rights  problems  as  the  Interlock- 
ing unity  they  are — both  in  elimination 
of  basic  causes  of  civil  rights  strife  and 
in  enforcement  and  implementation  of 
civil  rights  orders,  laws,  and  judicial  de- 
cisions. By'Executive  order,  the  Attor- 
ney General  now  has  some  responsibility 
for  coordinating  civil  rights  activities 
within  the  executive  branch.  He  is  also 
the  President's  principal  adviser  In  civil 
rights  matters.  The  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  because  of  its  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the 
whole  community,  can  render  Invaluable 
service  to  the  Attorney  Gteneral  by  con- 
stantly keeping  before  him  the  Interlock- 
ing nature  of  these  problems. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  have  additional  resources  at 
his  command,  with  a  broader  range  of 
alternative  actions,  in  civil  rights  mat- 
ters. Commimity  disputes,  disagree- 
ments, and  difficulties  arising  from  dis- 
crimination and  local  tradition  are  not 
always  covered  by  Federal  law  but  are 
nevertheless  disruptive  of  racial  har- 
mony and  retard  compliance  with  the 
law.  The  Community  Relations  Service 
can  furnish  the  Attorney  General  with 
Just  such  an  alternative  action. 

For  these  resisons,  I  support  President 
Johnson's  reorganization  plan.  It  makes 
sense  and  I  urge  that  we  give  it  our  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  submitted  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  to  the  Congress,  proposing  to 
transfer  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  wish  to 
speak  briefiy  in  support  of  that  measure. 

I  have  followed  the  work  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  from  Its  first 
days  in  1964,  both  in  its  activities  in  the 
South  and  in  the  larger  urban  centers 
of  the  North.  In  this  brief  period,  the 
Service  has  demonstrated  its  value  in 
encouraging  communities  to  move  vol- 
untarily toward  compliance  with  the 
law.    The  transfer  to  the  Department 


of  Justice  will  serve  to  enhance  this 
value. 

Since  the  passEige  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  in  1964,  there  has  been  a  need  for 
coordination  of  the  various  govern- 
mental activities  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  The  President  acted  to  meet 
this  need  last  fall  by  assigning  to  the 
Attorney  General  the  responsibility  of 
supervising  enforcement  by  all  Federal 
agencies  of  title  VI  of  the  act.  The  At- 
torney General  already  had  a  major  re- 
sponsibility in  the  civil  rights  area  as 
the  officer  charged  with  enforcement  of 
civil  rights  legislation  through  litigation 
in  the  courts.  Now,  by  making  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  a  psui;  of  Justice, 
we  will  further  advance  the  coordination 
of  the  Federal  involvement  in  civil 
rights. 

Some  have  questioned  whether  the 
move  observes  the  desire  of  Congress  to 
separate  the  conciliation  function  from 
the  prosecutive  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  This  separation,  how- 
ever. Is  not  destroyed  by  the  transfer. 
The  Conununlty  Relations  Service  will 
not.  imder  the  plan,  become  a  subordi- 
nate part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Department,  which  is  engaged  in 
enforcement  litigation. 

The  Service  will  be  a  separate  internal 
unit,  coordinate  to  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion, with  both  units  reporting  directly 
to  the  Attorney  General  or  his  deputy. 
The  prohibition  In  the  act  against  par- 
ticipation of  CRS  persormel  in  litigation 
against  violators  will  stlU  be  applicable, 
insuring,  as  Congress  Intended,  that  CRS 
personnel  will  not  aid  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  case  in  which  they  have  previou^ 
been  active  for  the  Service. 

This  I  am  convinced,  that  the  plan 
will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  and  of  the 
Federal-  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
Nation's  major  domestic  problem.  I 
urge  that  the  Congress  permit  it  to  be- 
come effective. 


GEIfERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  ix>Int  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  1( . 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOR  A  WORLD  AT  PEACE— WORLD- 
WIDE COOPERATION  TO  SUPPLY 
MANKIND  "WITH  FOOD,  CLOTHING, 
AND  SHELTER^MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  378) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Men  first  joined  together  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life — food  for  their  families, 
clothing  to  protect  them,  housiiig  to  give 
them  shelter.  >. 
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These  are  the  eaaentlalB  of  peace  and 
'progress. 

But  in  the  world  today,  these  needs  are 
still  largely  unfulfilled. 

When  men  and  their  families  are  hun- 
gry, poorly  clad,  a«d  ill-housed,  the 
world  is  restless — and  civilization  exists 
at  best  in  troubled  peace. 

A  WAS  OK  axmoas 

Hunger  poisoi&  the  mind.  It  saps  the 
body.  It  destroys  hope.  It  is  the  natu- 
ral enemy  of  ev,ery  man  on  earth. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  lead 
the  world  in  a  war  against  himger. 

There  can  onjjr  be  victors  in  this  war. 
Since  every  nation  will  share  in  that  vic- 
tory, every  nation  should  share  in  its 
costs.    I  urge  all  who  can  help  to  Join  us. 

A  PBOORAM   FOB   MANKIKD 

The  program  I  am  submitting  to  Con- 
gress today,  together  with  the  proposals 
set  forth  in  my  message  on  foreign  as- 
sistance, look  to  a  world  in  which  no  man, 
woman,  or  ctilld  need  suffer  want  of  food 
or  clothing. 

The  key  to  victory  Is  self-help. 

Aid  must  be  accompanied  by  a  major 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  rective  it. 
Unless  it  is,  more  harm  than  good  can  be 
the  end  result. 

I  propose : 

1.  Expanded  food  shipments  to  coim- 
trles  where  food  needs  are  growing  and 
self-help  efforts  are  underway. 

Even  with  their  maximum  efforts 
abroad,  our  food  aid  will  be  needed  for 
many  years  to  come. 

2.  Increased  capital  and  technical  as- 
sistance. 

Thus,  self-help  will  bear  fruit  through 
increased  farm  production. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  surplus  concept 
In  food  aid. 

Current  farm  programs  are  eliminat- 
ing the  surpluses  in  our  warehouses. 
Fortunately  the  same  programs  sure  flex- 
ible enough  to  gear  farm  production  to 
amounts  that  can  be  used  constructively. 
>  4.  Continued  expansion  of  markets 
for  American  agricultural  commodities. 

Increased  purchasing  power,   among 

the  hundreds  of  millions  of  consumers 

in  developing  countries,  will  help  them 

become  good  customers  of  the  American 

•    farmer. 

5.  Increasing  emphasis  on  nutrition,' 
-    especially  for  the  young. 

We  will  continue  to  encourage  private 
industry,  in  cooperation  with  the  Oov- 
emment,  to  produce  and  distribute  foods 
to  combat  malnutrition. 

6.  Proylsion  for  adequate  reserves  of 
essential  food  commodities. 

Our  reserves  must  be  large  enough  to 
serve  as  a  stabilizing  influence  and  to 
meet  any  emergency. 

AMZKICA'S   PAST  KITOBTS 

This  program  keeps  faith  with  policies, 
this  Nation  has  followed  since  President 
Franklin  D.   Roosevelt   proclaimed   the 
four  freedoms  of  mankind. 

After  World  War  11.  we  helped  to  make 
Europe  free  from  want.  We  carried  out 
on  that  Continent  massive  programs  of 
relief,  reconstruction  and  development. 

llils  great  effort — the  Marshall  plan — 

^  was   followed    by    President    Truman's 

point  4,  President  Eisenhower's  Act  of 

Bogot&  and  its  successor.  President  Ken- 


nedy's Alliance  for  Progress.  Under 
these  programs  we  have  provided  tech- 
nical and  capital  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping nations. 

Our  food  aid  programs  have  brought 
over  140  million  tons  of  food  to  himgry 
people  during  the  past  decade. 

Hunger,  malnutrition,  and  famine  have 
been  averted. 

Schools  and  hopsltals  have  been  built. 

Seventy  million  children  now  receive 
Amerlctm  food  in  school  Ivmch  and' fam- 
ily and  chUd  feeding  programs. 

Nevertheless  the  problem  of  world  hun- 
ger is  more  serious  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

A    BAI^ANOE    IS    XXQtnsXD 

One  new  element  in  today's  world  is 
the  threat  of  mass  hunger  and  starva- 
tion. Populations  &re  exploding  under 
the  impact  of  sharp  cuts  in  the  death 
rate.  Successf\il  public  health  measures 
have  saved  millions  of  lives.  But  these 
lives  are  now  threatened  by  himger  be- 
cause food  production  has  not  kept  pace. 

A  balance  between  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  population  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  shadow  of  hunger  from  be- 
coming a  nightmare  of  famine.  In  my 
message  on  international  health  and 
education,  I  described  our  increased  ef- 
forts to  help  deal  with  the  poiJUlation 
problem. 

ncraoviifo  locai.  AOKicuLTtms 

Many  of  the  developing  countries 
urgently  need  to  give  a  higher  priority 
to  improving  and  modernizing  their  own 
production  and  distribution  of  food.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  who  tiU 
the  soil  still  use  the  primitive  methods 
of  their  ancestors.  Tbey  produce  little 
more  than  enough  to  meet  their  own 
needs,  and  remain  outside  the  market 
economy. 

History  has  taught  us  that  lack  of 
agricultural  development  caai  cripple 
economic  growth. 

The  developing  countries  must  make 
basic  improvements  in  their  own  agri- 
culture. 

They  must  bring  the  great  majority 
of  their  people — now  living  in  rural 
areas— into  the  market  economy. 

They  must  make  the  farmer  a  better 
ciistomer  of  urban  Industry  and  thus  ac- 
celerate the  pace  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

They  must  begin  to  provide  all  of  their 
people  with  the  food^ey  need. 

They  must  inoreas^heir  exports,  and 
earn  the  foreign  exchange  to  purchase 
the  foods  and  other  goods  which  they 
themselves  cannot  produce  eflSciently. 

In  some  developing  countries,  marked 
'  improvement  is  already  taking  place. 
Taiwsm  and  Greece  are  raising  their 
food  output  and  becoming  better  cash 
customers  for  our  food  exports  every 
year.  Others  have  made  a  good  begin- 
ning in  improving  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

THX  NSD  rOK  BKU-HELP 

There  is  one  characteristic  common  to 
all  those  who  have  increased  the  produc- 
tivity of  their  farms:  a  national  will  and 
determlnatioiJ  to  help  themselves. 

We  know  what  would  happen  if  in- 
creased aid  were  dispensed  without  re- 
gard  to   measures   of   self-help.    Eco- 


nomic incentives  for  higher  production 
would  disappear.  Local  agriculture 
would  decline  as  dependence  up(m 
United  States  food  increased. 

Such  a  course  would  lead  to  disaster. 

Disaster  could  be  postponed  for  a 
decade  or  even  two — but  it  could  not  be 
avoided.  It  could  be  postponed  If  the 
United  States  were  to  produce  at  full 
capacity  and  if  we  financed  the  massive 
shipments  needed  to  fill  an  ever-growing 
deficit  in  the  himgry  nations. 

But  ultimately  those  nations  would 
pay  an  exorbitant  cost.  They  would 
pay  it  not  only  in  money,  but  in  years 
and  lives  wasted.  If  our  food  aid  pro- 
grams serve  only  a£  a  crutch,  they  will 
encourage  the  developing  nations  to 
neglect  improvements  they  must  make 
in  their  own  production  of  food. 

For  the  sake  of  those  we  would  aid,  we 
must  not  take  that  course. 

We  shall  not  take  that  course. 

But  candor  requires  that  I  warn  you 
the  time  is>not  far  off  when  all  the  com- 
bined production,  on  all  of  the  acres,  of 
all  of  the  agriculturally  productive  na- 
tions, will  not  meet  the  food  needs  of  the 
developing  nations — unless  present 
trends  are  changed. 

Dependence  on  American  aid  will  not 
bring  about  such  a  change. 

The  program  I  present  today  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  that  change. 

BTTTES   ITTTrSinON 

Beyond  simple  hunger,  there  lies  the 
problem  of  malnutrition.  v 

We  know  that  nutritional  deficiencies 
are  a  major  contributing  cause  to  a  death 
rate  among  infants  and  young  children 
that  is  30  times  higher  in  developing 
countries  than  in  advanced  areas. 

Protein  and  vitamin  deficiencies  dur- 
ing preschool  years  leave  indelible  scars. 

Millions  have  died.  Millions  have  been 
handicapped  for  life — physically  or  men- 
tally. 

Malnutrition  saps  a  child's  ability  to 
learn.  It  weakens  a  nation's  ability  to 
progress.  It  can — and  must— be  attacked 
vigorously. 

We  are  sJready  increasing  the  nutri- 
tional content  of  our  food  aid  contribu- 
tions. We  are  working  with  private  in- 
dustry to  produce  imd  market  nutrition- 
ally rich  foods.  We  must  encourage  and 
assist  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves to  exijand  their  production  and 
use  of  such  foods. 

The  wonders  of  modem  science  must 
also  be  directed  to  the  fight  against  mal- 
nutrition. I  have  today  directed  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
to  work  with  the  very  best  talent  in  this 
.  Nation  to  search  out  new  ways  to:        ^ 

Develop  inexpensive,  high-quality  S3m- 
thetic  foods  as  dietary  supplements.  A 
promising  start  hsis  already  been  msftle  in 
Isolating  protein  sources  from  fish,  which 
are  In  plentiful  supply  throughout  the 
world. 

Improve  the  quality  and  the  nutritional 
content  of  food  crops. 

Apply  all  of  thp  resources  of  technology 
to  increasing  food  production. 

NSW   DIRSCTIOIJS   TO*    Om    ABTTKDANCS 

Our  farm  programs  must  refiect 
changing  conditions  In  the  United  States 
and  the  worid.   Congress  has  provided — 
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For  American  farmers,  a  continuing 
prospect  of  rising  incomes. 

For  American  consumers,  assurance  of 
an  abundance  of  high*fiuality  food  at 
fair  prices.  I 

For  American  taxpaj^ers,  less  dollars 
spent  to  stockpile  commodities  In  quan- 
tities greater  than  those  needed  for  es- 
sential reserves. 

Today — because  of  the  world's  needs, 
and  because  of  the  changing  picture  of 
U-S.  agriculture — our  fotxi  aid  programs 
can  no  longer  be  governed  by  surpluses. 
The  productive  capacity  of  American 
^  agriculture  can  and  should  produce 
enough  food  and  fiber  to  provide  for: 

1.  Domestic  needs. 

2.  Commercial  exports. 

3.  Food  aid  to  those  developing  coun- 
tries that  are  determined  to  help  them- 
selves. 

4.  Reserves  adequate  to  meet  any 
emergency,  and  to  stabilize  prices. 

To  meet  these  needs,  I  am  today  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to: 

1.  ^ilncrease  the  1966  acreage  allotment 
for  rice  by  10  percent. 

Unprecedented  demands  arising  out  of 
drought  and  war  in  Asia  require  us  to 
Increase  our  rice  crop  thjis  year.  I  know 
that  our  farmers  wiU  respond  to  this 
need,  and  that  the  Congress  will  under- 
stand the  emergency  that  requires  this 
temporary  response. 

2.  Buy  limited  amounts  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts under  the  authority  of  the  1965  act. 

We  must  have  adequate  supplies  of 
dairy  products  for  commercial  markets, 
and  to  meet  high  priority  domestic  and 
foreign  program  needs.  Milk  from  VS. 
farms  is  the  only  milk  available  to  mil- 
lions of  poor  childreil  abroad.  The 
Secretary  will  use  authority  in  the  1965 
act  whenever  necessary  to  meet  our 
needs  for  dairy  products. 

3.  Take  actions  that  will  increase  soy- 
bean production  in  1966. 

The  demand  for  soybeans  has  climbed 
each  year  since  1960.  Despite  record 
crops,  we  have  virtuaJly  no  reserve 
stocks.  To  assure  adequate  supplies  at 
prices  fair  to  farmers  and  consumers, 
the  SecretaJT  of  Agriculture  will  use  au- 
thority under  the  1965  act  to  encourage 
production  of  soybeans  on  acreage  for- 
merly planted  to  feed  grains.  Feed 
grain  stocks  are  more  than  sufficient. 

These  actions  supplement  earlier  de- 
cisions to  Increase  this  year's  production 
of  wheat  luid  barley.  Although  our 
present  reserves  of  whe^t  are  adequate 
to  meet  all  likely  shipments,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  suspended  pro- 
grams for  voluntary  diversion  of  addi- 
tional spring  wheat  plaotlngs. 

Our  60  million  acres  twow  diverted  to 
conservation  uses  represent  the  major 
emergency  reserve  that  Could  readily  be 
called  forth  in  the  critical  race  between 
food  and  pKjpulation.  "We  will  bring 
these  acres  back  into  production  as 
needed — but  not  to  produce  unwanted 
surplus,  and  not  to  supriliant  the  efforts 
of  other  countries  to  deVplop  their  own 
agricultural  economies. 

These  sustions  illustra^  how  our  do- 
mestic farm  program  will  place  the 
American  farmer  in  the  front  ranks  in 
the  worldwide  war  on  himger. 


FOOD  rOK  VSKXDOM 

I  recommend  a  new  Food  for  Free- 
dom Act  that  retains  the  best  provisions 
of  Public  Law  480,  and  that  will : 

Make  self-help  an  integral  part  of  our 
food  aid  program. 

Eliminate  the  surplus  requirement  for 
food  aid. 

Emphasize  the  development  of  mar- 
kets for  American  farm  products. 

Authorize  greater  food  aid  shipments 
than  the  current  rate. 

Emphasize  the  building  of  cash  mar- 
kets and  the  shift  toward  financing  food 
aid  througfr -long-term  dollar  credits 
rather  than  sales  for  foreign  currencies. 
Except  for  U.S.  requirements,  we  look 
to  the  compleQon  of  that  shift  by  the 
end  of  5  years. 

Continue  to  finance  the  food  aid  pro- 
gram under  theXrommodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. *" 

Increase  emphasis  on  combating  mal- 
nutrition. The  act  will  authorize  the 
CCC  to  finance  the  enrichment  of  foods. 

Continue  to  work  with  voluntary  ag»i- 
cles  in  people-to-people  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Provide  for  better  coordination  of  food 
aid  with  other  economic  assistfuice. 

FOOD  AND  FIBES  RXSKRVE8 

I  recommend  a  program  to  establish 
the  principle  of  the  ever-normal  granary 
by  providing  for  food  and  fiber  reserves. 

This  program  supplements  food  for 
freedom. 

It  establishes  a  reserve  policy  that  will 
protect  the  American  people  from  un- 
stable supplies  of  food  and  fiber,  and 
from  high  prices  in  times  of  emergency. 

The  legislation  I  recommend  to  the 
Congress  will  enable  us  to  draw  strength 
from  two  great  related  assets : 

The  productive  genius  of  our  farmers. 

The  potential  that  lies  in  the  60  mil- 
lion acres  now  withdrawn  from  produc- 
tion. 

In  case  of  need,  most  of  those  acres 
could  be  brought  back  into  productive 
farming  within  12  to  18  months.  .But 
because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  fsirm- 
ing  time  would  be  needed  to  expand  pro- 
duction even  under  the  flexible  provi- 
sions of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
Therefore  we  need  a  reserve  to  bridge 
this  gap. 

We  have  been  able  to  operate  with- 
out a  specific  commodity  reserve  policy 
in  recent  years,  because  the  surpluses 
built  up  in  the  1950's  exceeded  our  re- 
serve needs.  This  condition  has  almost 
run  its  course. 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  dispose  of  all  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  consistent  with  orderly  market- 
ing procedures.  As  we  continue  to  re- 
duce our  surpluses  we  need  to  amend 
the  law  to  authorize  the  maintenance 
of  reserve  stocks. 

The  act  I  recommend  will  do  that. 

It  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  minimum  reserve 
levels.  Under  the  act,  he  must  take  into 
account  normal  trsule  stocks,  consumer 
and  farm  prices,  domestic  and  export 
requirements,  crop  yield  variations  suid 
commitments  under  our  domestic  and 
foreign  food  programs. 


The  reserve  would  be  used  to  meet 
priority  needs,  under  prices  and  condi- 
tions to  be  determined  within  the  broad 
guidelines  established  by  existing  law. 

The  act  could  be  Implemented  in  the 
year  ahead  without  any  additional  cost  ' 
to  the  Government.  We  are  still  reduc- 
ing our  surpluses  of  most  agricultural 
commodities.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  new  program,  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  will  have  to  purchase  any  commodity 
to  build  up  a  reserve. 

Under  the  two  acts  I  recommended  to- 
day, with  the  farm  legislation  now  on 
the  statute  books — and  with  the  foreign 
assistance  program  I  have  recom- 
mended— we  will  be  able  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  productivity  of  our 
farms. 

We  can  make  our  technology  and  skills 
powerful  Instruments  for  agricultural 
progress  throughout  the  world-^-wher- 
ever  men  commit  themselves  to  tbe  task 
of  feeding  the  hungry. 

A  UNIFTXO  EITOBT 

To  strengthen  these  programs  our  food 
aid  and  economic  assistance  must  be 
closely  linked.  Together  they  must  re- 
late to  efforts  In  developing  countries  to 
Improve  their  own  stgriculture.  The  De- 
partments of  State  and  Agriculture  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment will  work  together,  even  more  close- 
ly than  they  have  in  the  past,  in  the 
planning  and  implementing  of  coordi- 
nated programs. 

In  the  past  few  years  AID  has  called 
upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
assume  increasing  responsibilities 
through  its  International  Agricultural 
Development  Service.  That  policy  will 
become  even  more  important  as  we  In- 
crease our  emphasis  on  assisting  devel- 
oping nations  to  help  themselves. 

Under  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act,  the 
Secrefery  of  Agriculture  will  continue  to 
have  authority  to  determine  the  com- 
modities available.  He  wUl  act  only  after 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  food  aid 
and  viith  other  interested  agencies. 

We  must  extend  to  world  problems  in 
food  and  agriculture  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tive relationships  we  have  developed  with 
the  States,  universities,  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  private  Industry. 

AN   XNTXHNATIONAL   EITOaT 

It  is  no^^Bough  that  we  unify  our  own 
efforts.  We  cannot  meet  this  problem 
alone. 

Hunger  Is  a  world  problem.  It  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  world. 

We  must  encourage  a  truly  interna- 
tional effort  to  combat  hunger  aiid  mod-, 
emlze  agriculture.   - 

.  We  shall  work  to  strengthen  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  efforts  of  the  multi- 
lateral lending  organizations,  and  of  the 
United  Nations  development  program 
should  be  expanded — particularly  in  food 
and  agriculture. 

We  are  prepared  to  Increase  our  par- 
ticipation in  r^onal  as  well  as  world- 
wide multilateral  efforts,  wherever  they 
provide  efficient  technical  assistance  and 
make  real  contributions  to  Increasing  the 
food-growing^iapacities  of  the  developing 
nations.'  For  example,  we  will  undertake 
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a  greatly  Increased  effort  to  assist  Im- 
provements in  rice  yields  In  the  rlce-eat- 
ing  less-developed  countries,  as  part  of 
our' cooperation  with  PAO  during  this 
International  Rice  Year. 

rOB    A    WOKLD   AT   RACE     . 

The  program  I  recommend  today  will 
raise  a  new  standard  of  aid  for  the  hun- 
gry, and  for  wdrld  aprlcultu^e. 

It  proclaims  our  commitment  to  a  bet- 
ter world  society— where  every  person 
can  hope  for  life's  essentials — and  be  able 
to  f\nd  them  In  peace. 

It  proclaims  the  Interdependence  of 
mankind  In  its.  quest  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  shelter. 
'      It  is  built  on  three  universal  truths : 

That  agriculture  Is  an  essential  pur- 
suit of  every  nation. 

That  an  abundant  harvest  is  not  only 
a  gift  of  God.  but  also  the  product  of 
man's  skill  and  determination  and  com- 
mitment. 

That  hunger  and  want — anywhere — 
are  the  eternal  enemies  of  all  mankind. 

I  urge  Congress  to  consider  and  debate 
these  suggestions  thoroughly  and  wisely 
m  the  hope  and  belief  we  can  from  them 
fashion  a  program  that  will  keep  free- 
men free,  and  at  the  same  time  share  our 
leadership  and  agricultural  resources 
with  our  less  blessed  brothers  throughout 
the  world. 

LYNroN  B.  Johnson. 
The  Whitb  Ho0sb.  February  10.  1966. 


lies,  and.  of  course,  our  best  customer, 
Japan,  was  in  the  process  of  transition 
just  at  the  time  this  amendment  was  put 
in  the  law.  Today  Japan  is  our  best 
dollar  market  and  she  is  now  paying 
cash.  As  the  nations  of  the  world  de- 
velop economically,  we  can  sell  more 
food  for  dollars  and  we  can  collect  more 
dollars  in  cash.  Our  greatest  sales  are 
tothe  developed  countries.  Let  us  never 
fear  tha£  it  will  injure  our  trade  to  de- 
velop the '  productive  capacity  of  other 
countries. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  shift 
to  long-term  .credit  can  be  made  suc- 
cessfully, but  only  as  the  imderdeveloped 
country  builds  its  own  economy.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  confuse 
emergency  shipments  of  food  to  starving 
people  with  long-time  market  develop- 
ment. We  can  increase  msu-kets — dollar 
markets— but  we  will  not  do  it  simply  by 
increasing  our  gifts  to  India  or  any  other 
country,  no  matter  how  proper  those 
gifts  may  be  at  the  moment.  I  look 
upon  the  gift  provisions  of  this  program 
as  temporary  provisions.  I  foresee  in 
the  dollar  sales  provision  an  opportunity 
to  expEuid  American  business  on  a  per- 
manent hasis.  Both  are  needed,  and  I 
understi  id  the  President  envisions  both. 


POOD  FOR  FREEDOM— NEW  AND 
ENRICHED  POODS 


TRANSITION  TO  LONG-TERM 
DOLLAR  CREDIT 

.  Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
-   There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Important  features  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  food-for-freedom  program  Is 
its  emphasis  on  systematic  and  orderly 
transition  from  the  stage  in  which  a 
recipient  country  pays  for  food  aid  only 
in  local  currency  to  the  stage  in  which 
it-buys  on  long-term  credit  payable  in 
dollars. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  paai  Public 
Law  480  program,  this  means' a  transi- 
tion from  the  title  I  approachOo  the  title 
rv  approach.  Title  IV  isi'  the  Poage 
amendment  and  was  added  to  the  law 
several  years  ago. 

This  long-term  dollar  credit  feature 
is  an  important  part  of  the  food-for- 
freedom  program.  It  recognizes  that 
many  nations  which  have  promising 
basic  ecdnomies  may  not  be  able  to  buy 
our  farm  products  on  short-term  com- 
mercial credit  at  this  time,  but  can  af- 
ford tp  buy  when  long-term  credit  Is 
made  available. 

This  program  is  growing.  Last  year 
it  accounted  for  well  over  $200  million 
of  export  sales.  Several  countries  have 
become  dollar  customers  for  part  or  all 
of  their  purchases  through  this  route. 
Oretoe  Is  on  that  list.  So  are  Yugo- 
slavia, Iran.  Iraq,  F.ormosa,  Portugal, 
andisome  of  the  Latin  American  repub- 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  its  departure  from  the  s\irplus 
disposal  concept,  the  President's  new 
food  for  freedom  will  provide  for  much 
greater  flexibility  in  the  commodities 
offered  through  the  program.  It  will 
also  enable  us  to  introduce  enriched  and 
fortified  foods  that  will  greatly  step  up 
the  nutritional  contributions  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Nonfat  milk  distributed  under  the  pro- 
gram, for  example,  can  be  enriched  with 
vitamins  A  and  D.  Wheat  flour  and 
commeal  can  be  fortified  with  calcium, 
fats  and  oils  with  vitamin  A,  and  cereals 
with  vitamin  B*.  Many  other  fortifica- 
tion possibilities  that  have  been  explored 
on  an  experimental  or  limited  basis  can 
now  be  expanded. 

It  wiU  also  be  possible  to  Introduce  new 
foods  with  special  nutritive  qualities. 
For  example,  there  has  already  been  a 
favorable  reaction  in  pilot  programs  to 
Ceplapro,  a  corn-based  formulated  food. 
Consideration  has  been  given  to  includ- 
ing fish  protein  concentrate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Tests  have  been  made  with  a  bev- 
erage made  from  soybeans  for  infant 
feeding. 

The  President's  new  program  will  make 
it  possible  to  go  ahead  with  these  and  a 
variety  of  other  nutritional  improve- 
ments. This  is  a  modem,  forward-look- 
ing pr(H)osal  which  deserves  our  full  sup- 
port. 


POOD  FOR  FREEDOM— THE  •IMPOR- 
TANCE OP  CHILD  NUTRITION 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  merits  of  the  President's  new  food- 
for-freedom  program  Is  its. approach  to 
the  worldwide  problems  of  poorly  fed 
children. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience 
that  how  we  bring  up  our  own  children — 
through  good  schools,  good  meals,  and 
good  homes — determines  the  kind  of  Citi- 
zens and  the  kind  of  nation  we  will  have 
in  the  years  ahead.  Exactly  the  same 
thing  is  true  in  foreign  nations.  What 
happens  to  their  children  today  deter- 
mines the  shape  of  those  nations  tomor- 
row. 

More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  realize 
that  adequate  nutrition  is  a  basic  key  to 
child  development.  Scientists  are  find- 
ing that  proteins  are  the  building  blocks 
of  brains,  bodies,  and  abilities  In  the 
growing  child.  Deny  a  child  the  essen- 
tial proteins  and  his  potential  as  a  human 
being  may  never  be  fully  realized.  Let 
him  have  the  proteins  he  needs,  and  the 
accompanying  essentials  of  a  baltmced 
diet,  and  he  has  the  opportunity  then  to 
absorb  knowledge,  to  become  physically 
and  mentally  vigorous,  and  to  become  the 
kind  of  active  citizen  a  developing  coun- 
try requires. 

We  are  doing  much  through  present 
programs  to  help  bring  improved,  diets 
to  children  of  other  countries.  More 
than  40  million  children  in  such  countries 
are  eating  school  lunches  made  up  In 
part  of  foods  from  the  United  States. 
But  more  needs  to  be  done — not  neces- 
sarily by  us  but  more  in  joint  projects  or 
more  by  the  countries  themselves.  The 
President's  new  program  will  give  flexi- 
bility. It  will  give  new  emphasis,  it  will 
provide  even  better  ways  ,of  bringing 
about  progress  in  this  highly  important 
area  of  building  tomorrow's  citizens. 


POOD  FOR  FREEDOM— EMPHApiS 
ON  SELF-HELP 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  President's  new  food- 
for-freedom  program  for  the  assurance 
it  gives  that  recipients  of  food  aid  will 
imdertake.  or  continue,  effort^to  help 
themselves  by  Improving  their  own  agri- 
cultural systems.  < 

There  is  a  danger  in  any  assistance 
program  that  the  recipient  will  fall  to 
face  up  to  reality,  will  come  to  look  upon 
assistance  as  the  natural  state  of  affairs, 
and  will  make  insufflcient  efforts  to  help 
himself.    We  all  know  this  can  happen 


to  people.  It  can  hapi^n  to  nations,  as 
well. 

If  the  food-for-peac^  program  of  the 
past  has  had  this  weakness,  it  is  the 
President's  obvious  Intention  to  elimi- 
nate it  in  the  future. 

We  must  never  be  in  a  position  where 
the  advanced  state  of  our  own  agricul- 
tural technology  substitutes  for  and  in 
Tact  stands  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  Agriculture  ii.  the  coun- 
tries with  which  we  share  oixr  bounty. 
For  the  time  would  certainly  come  when 
not  even  our  own  vast  resources  would  be 
enough  to  feed  the  world's  growing  pop- 
ulation. 

The  President's  new  food-for-freedom 
program,  with  its  emphasis  on  self-help, 
assures  that  the  developing  nations  will 
take  greater  steps  towaf^  self-sufiBciency. 


FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr,   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Todd]  may  extend, 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the!  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  j 

There  was  no  objectpon. 
<  Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speitker.  the  message 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress today  is  a  historic  one.  It  brings 
•  '^nto  sharp  focus  our  deep  concern  with 
mankind's  eternal  struggle  to  provide 
enough  food  for  life  and  to  allay  the 
elemental  fear  of  famii^. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  we  should 
commit  ourselves  to  eradicate  hunger 
from  the  world.  Man  has,  at  last,  the 
^knowledge  to  do  so.  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  help  make  "this  knowledge  avail- 
able and  put  it  into  practice.  This  the 
President  proposes  to  do. 

But  the  President  has  called  our  at- 
tention not  only  to  the  hunger  that  pre- 
vails in  so  much  of  thf  world  today,  but 
also  to  the  race  we  aiW  in:  The  race  to 
expand  the  food  prodvidtion  of  the  world 
more  rapidly  than  the  rate  at  which  the 
world's  population  Is  growing.  So  far,  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  this.  But  It  Is 
a  race  that  we  must  wtn.  For  the  alter- 
native is  continued  fajmine  and  starva- 
tion for  individuals  and  the  social  and 
political  turmoil  for  th^  nations  in  which 
food  shortages  occur.  Peace  and  prog- 
ress for  the  world  depend  upon  a  diffu- 
sion of  agricultural  technology,  but  this 
can  have  no  iK)sitive  effect  if  something 
is  not  done,  on  a  massive  basis,  to  cope 
with  the  onrushing  population  explosion. 

The  proposals  made  by  the  President 
for  utilizing  our  own  aigrlcultural  poten- 
tial to  help  other  nations  in  developing 
their  agricultural  resources  are  sound.  It 
Is  proper  that  currencies  generated  by 
sales  of  food,  which  ate  not  convertible 
into  dollars,  be  used  to  assist  In  develop- 
ing agriculture  in  the  participating  coun- 
tries. For  such  a  provision  means  that 
the  program  not  only  treats  the  immedi- 
ate symptoms  but  also  opens  the  way  to 
the  longrun  solution  tt  the  problem  of 
famine.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  close  rleaatlonshlp  of  on- 
rushing  famine  and  exploding  popula- 
tion growth  prompts  me  to  make  an  ad- 
ditional suggestion.  A  portion  of  the  soft 
currency  funds  generated  by  this  pro- 


gram— say  15  perc^t — could  be  sei 
siside.  in  the  manner  of  Cooley  fimds, 
to  be  m&de  available  at  the  wish  of  gov- 
errunents  involved,  for  maternal  and 
child  health  caYe,  with  a  substantial  em- 
phasis on  family  planning  and  health 
programs. 

Such  funds  could  be  administered 
through  a  number  of  agencies.  One 
which  seems  particularly  appropriate 
would  be  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, which  has  become  fticreaslngly  con- 
cerned with  family  planning  and  child 
care. 

Just  as  techniques  of  agriculture  have 
improved  to  make  it  possible  to  feed  the 
present  posjulation  of  the  world,  tech- 
niques of  family  plarmlng  have  been  de- 
veloped and  tested  which  make  it  pos- 
sible to  control  the  population  explosion, 
without  impinging  on  individual  con- 
science or  religious  conviction.  By  bring- 
ing together  agricultural  development 
and  family  planning  by  using  noncon- 
vertible  funds  generated  in  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  we  may  well  have  set 
the  stage  for  fulfilling  human  hopes  for 
security  against  famine,  within  the  next 
generation. 


DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  RUSSELL 
KNOWLAND 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  / 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
armounce  to  the  House  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Russell  Knowland,  the 
father  of  Senator  William  Knowland. 
who  was  Republican  floor  leader  of  the 
Senate  until  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Know- 
land  lived  in  Piedmont,  Calif. 

Mr.  Knowland  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives' from  November  8,  1904, 
until  March  3,  1915,  when  he  was  an  im- 
successful  candidate  for  election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  Knowland  was  a  publisher  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune  and  was  noted  for  the 
work  that  he  did  as  a  member  of  the 
Beaches  and  Parks  Commission  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  preserving  for  future  poster- 
ity the  beauty  spots  of  our  State,  and 
for  his  great  work  in  the  field  of  western 
history. 

Although  of  a  different  political  per- 
suasion— and  the  Knowland  papers  have 
never  supported  me — I  recognize  in 
Joseph  Russell  Knowland  a  great  Amer- 
ican and  a  great  patriot,  a  man  who  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  his  cotmtry, 
and  I  regretfully  inform  the  House  of  his 
passing. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentlemim  from 
California  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  sun  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Although  I 
never  met,  and  consequently  never  knew. 
Joseph  Knowland,  I  had  heard  a  great 
deal  about  his  distinguished  career  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
was,  as  everyone  knows,  the  father  of  a 


former  Senator  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  a  fine  family  of  dedicated 
Americans,  and  I  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  in  expressing  our 
sorrow  and  deepest  condolences  to  the 
family. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ENROLL- 
MENT IN  PROGRAM  OF  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL MEDICAL  INSURANCE 
PENEFTTS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the  Social 
Security  Act^to  extend  to  June  30,  1966, 
the  period  fdc  initial  enrollment  in  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance benefits  for  the  aged  provided 
imder  part  B  of  this  title. 

The  section  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
dealing  with  the  voluntary  medicare  pro- 
grrm  is  rather  important  as  it  is  avail- 
able to  all  citizens  65  and  over.  However. 
since  only  11.5  million  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens have  enrolled  in  this  program  to 
date,  it  is  apparent  that  there  hsis  not 
been  enough  time  to  adequately  inform 
qualified  individuals  of  the  details  of  the 
program  or  of  the  financial  responsibili- 
ties involved.  In  addition,  if  a  qualified 
person  does  not  sign  up  by  the  deadline, 
he  must  wait  2  years  before  he  is  again 
eligible  to  participate. 

This  is  of  particular  concern  to  me  as 
some  50,000  of  my  constituents  might 
qualify  for  this  program.  Of  these,  al- 
most 15  percent  do  not  receive  social 
security  benefits  and  therefore  have  not 
been  formally  notified  of  the  opportu- 
nities available  to  them  under  the  sup- 
plemental medical  insurance  program. 
It  seem.s  unrealistic  to  believe  that  this 
complicated  program  can  Ije  fully  ex- 
plained to  these  individuals  in  the  short 
time  r^ii^inlng  before  the  presently 
scheduledxermlnatlon  of  the  enrollment 
period  March  31. 

Thus  I  iam  introducing  this  bill  today 
in  hopes  that  those  individuals  already 
contacted  might  have  additional  time  to 
consider  the  program  and  that  addi- 
tional time  might  be  made  available  to 
explain  its  details  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  been  contacted.  I  hope  this  bill  will 
receive  favoraple  consideration  by  the 
committee  to  \«hich  itls  referred  and  by 
each  Member  orWuugTess. 


EQUALITY  UNDER  THE  LAW 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rsc<»D  uiid  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  wis  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  to 
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further  protect  the  rights  and  prlvfleges 
of  our  Nation's  citizens  fn»n  discrimina- 
tion on  the  ba^is  of  sex.  This  measure 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  Inc. 

While  the  rights  of  various  minority 
groups  throughout  the  coimtry  have  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  of  late, 
those  of  a  far  larger  group  also  need 
attention.  Discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex  has  plagued  primarily  the  women 
of  the  Nation  and  has  by  no  means  been 
eliminated.  Today's  women  participate 
in  virtually  every  field  of  endeavor,  many 
holding  positions  of  great  authority  and 
responsibility.  Yet  in  some  sectors  of 
the  country  the  f  sdrer  sex  does  not  always 
enjoy  an  equal  opportunity  to  fair  com- 
petition. 

The  amendment  introduced  by  this 
Joint  resolution  would  provide  means  by 
which  the  rights  of  these  citizens  might 
be  further  protected.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  both  bodies  of  Congress  to  Join 
in  support  of  this  measure,  wl^ch  is  of 
such  interest  to  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  as  the  following  letter  from  Miss 
Emma  C.  McOall,  national  legislation 
chairman,  of  Westfleld,  N.J.,  attests.  I 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks  this  letter 
as  well  as  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolution. 
Ths  National  Fbdxratign  or  Bcsi- 

NSM  AND  PKOIXB8IONAL  WOlfXN'S 

Clubs,    Inc.    or    the    Unitxd 
States  or  Ambuca, 
Waahinffton,  D.C..  February  4, 19«6. 

Hon.  WnXIAM  B.  WiDNALL, 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  dfflce  Building,  ■' 

Washington,  DC. 

Dkax  Conobxssman  Wisnall:  It  was  a 
plmAure  to  be  able  to  meet  with  you  at  the 
bre*kfa«t  OQ  Tburaday,  January  36,  during 
the  courae  of  the  National  Legislative  Con- 
ference of  our  federation.  This  was  a  very 
auspicious  beginning  to  a  mo«t  succeosful 
conference  and  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  and  to  talk  with  you  at  this  occastxm. 

In  accordance  with  his  promise  Congrew- 
num  Paul  Kubs  Introduced  on  January  29. 
House  Joint  Resolution  816  providing  for 
the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  If  you  have  not  already  done 
so  the  members  in  our  New  Jersey  federa- 
tion, and  particularly  the  ^embers  in  your 
congressional  district,  would  be  most  appre- 
ciative of  your  Introducing  a  almUar  Joint 
reaolf^tlon. 

Thanking  you  for  taking  time  out  of  your 
very  busy  schedule  to  be  with  us,  I  asa 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

(Miss)  Emma  C.  MoQall. 
National  Legislation  Chairman. 

HJ.  Ru.  834 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an   amendment 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

relative    to    equal    rights    far    man    and 

women 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
.  resentatix>e*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  Tha<t  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
'shall  be  valid  to  all  Ihtents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  rvtlfled  by  the 
legislatures  of  thres-fourtbs  at  the  several 
SUtes: 


have  power,  within  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions, to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

"Ssc.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Conaitltutlon  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three- fourths  of  the  several 
States. 

"Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
one  year  after  the  date  of  ratification." 


"SarnoN  1.  Bquality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
TTXUted  atatss  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
•sz.    Ooogrsss  and  the  several  States 


ANNUAL  PRESIDENTIAL  TRADE  POL- 
ICY REPORT  SHOULD  BE  TIMELY, 
NOT  A  YEAR  LATE 

Mr.    GROSS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's ninth  annual  report  on  the  trade 
agreements  program  for  1964,  prepared 
by  his  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations,  was  sent  to  the  Ccmgress 
in  final  form  In  the  first  week  of  the  cur- 
rent year,'^1966,  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  of  transmittal  was  signed 
on  October  31,  1965.  This  report  is  re- 
quired by  section  402(a)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1803 
(a)),  which  reads: 

The  President  shall  svibmlt  to  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  on  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  and  on  tariff  adjustment  and 
other  adjustment  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter. Such  report  shall  include  Informa- 
tion regarding  new  negotiations,  changes 
nutde  in  duties  and  other  Import  restric- 
tions of  the  United  States,  reciprocal  con- 
cessions obtained,  chafl^es  In  trade  agree- 
ments In  order  to  effectuate  more  fully  the 
purposes  of  the  trade  agreements  program 
(Including  the  Incorporation  therein  of  es- 
cape clauses),  the  results  of  action  taken  to 
obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade  restrictions 
(Including  discriminatory  restrictions) 
against  U.S.  exports,  remaining  restrictions, 
and  the  maasurss  available  to  seek  their  re- 
moval In  aooordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  and  other  Information  relating 
to  the  trade  agreements  program  and  to  the 
agreements  entered  Into  thereunder. 

No  date  Is  fixed  in  this  section  by  which 
the  President  shall  submit  to  c:k>ngress 
his  annual  trade  report. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  however, 
that  the  Intent  of  Congress  when  eiuu;t- 
ing  the  Trade  Elxpansion  Act  was  to  have 
available  at  the  beginning  of  a  calendar 
year  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  trade 
agreements  program  for  the  year  Ifmne- 
diately  past.  Congress  would  expect  this 
report  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  be- 
cause it  would  then  have  before  It  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  legislative 
decisions  having  to  do  with  foreign  trade 
during  the  current  year.  Accordingly, 
the  President's  trade  report  for  calendso' 
1064  should  have  been  received  in  final 
form  in  Congress  at  least  within  the  first 
3  months  of  1965. 

Thus.  I  am  introducing  today  a  blU 
to  amend  section  402  of  the  Trade  Expem- 
sion  Act  of  1962  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "Such  report"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following: 

ahaU  be  submitted  on  or  before  March  31  of 
each  year  and 


This  very  simple  amendment  would 
make  explicit  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
it  have  available  for  reference  and  use 
early  in  each  year  the  President's  report 
on  trade  for  the  previous  year.  As  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  this  amendment 
I  cite  the  fact  that  since  1960  no  trade 
report  has  been  submitted  before  July  1. 
Incredibly,  President  Kennedy's  report 
for  1961  was  not  transmitted  to  Congress 
until  January  28,  1963. 

The  trade  report  Is  not  only  an  impor- 
tant document  through  which  the  Con- 
gress can  judge  the  operations  of  the 
Executive  in  this  Important  field,  it  Is 
also  necessary  for  congressional  decision- 
making. The  trade  report  can  in  addi- 
tion be  an  Important  vehicle  for  public 
Information  especially  at  present,  when 
U.S.  international  trade  negc^tiations  are 
widely  followed  and  the  subject  of  public 
interest — if  only  by  virtue  of  the  name 
"Kennedy  round."  It  would  be  source 
matertal  for  articles  and  papers  pre- 
pared at  the  academic  level  as  well  as  in 
the  thousand-odd  trade  and  professional 
associations  and  unions  wliich  have  a 
deel  interest  in  foreign  trade  and  the 
U.S.  trade  agreements  program.  Of 
course,  such  an  annual  report  is  useless 
if  it  Is  a  full  year  late,  or  even  9  mcmths 
late.  By  that  time  the  consumers  of 
such  information  have  gone  to  other, 
perhaps  less  dependable  sources  for  in- 
formation about  the  previous  year's 
foreign  trade  program. 


TOM  CURTIS'  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
DEBATE  ON  THE  BUDGET  AND 
INFLATION. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findliy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  February  8  Washington  Post 
praises  my  colleague,  Tom  Curtis,  Re- 
publican, of  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  •'for 
performing  a  most  useful  function  by 
subjecting  the  administration's  budget 
to  the  scrutiny  that  it  deserves  in  a  pe- 
riod of  great  uncertainty." 

Representative  Curtis  has  argued 
throughout  the  Just  ended  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  hearings  on  the  Pres- 
ident's Economic  Report  that  inflation 
is  now  in  progress  due  in  part  to  the 
existence  of  high  spending  since  Sep- 
tember to  support  both  a  war  economy 
and  costly  domestic  programs,  and  is 
reflected  in  the  rising  wholesale  price 
index.  Curtis  argues  that  the  fiscal  year  ** 
1967  budget,  and  the  revised  fiscal  year 
1966  budget  which  Increased  the  Federal 
deficit  from  $3.9  to  $6.9  billion,  is  highly 
unrealistic  in  terms  of  the  goal  of  price 
stability  that  the  President  and  his 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  claim  to 
be  seeking.  In  spite  of  the  inability  of 
administration  witnesses  to  reconcile 
their  stated  goal  with  a  budget  that  they 
have  been  forced  under  cross-examina- 
tion to  admit  is  potentially  highly  infla- 
tionary, ofllclals  refuse  to  concede  that 


Inflation  is  in  fact  a  d^^ax  and  present 
danger.  ! 

Though  the  Washington  .  Post  dis- 
agrees with  Curtis,  it  ties  recognized  the 
important  —  indeed  crucial  —  function 
played  in  national  decisionmaking  by 
a  loyal  opposition,  and  cites  Tom  Curtis' 
contribution  to  this  process  through  his 
aggressive  leadership  and  presentation 
of  opposition  viewpoint^  as  "the  leading 
Republican  spokesman  on  economic 
«    affairs." 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
editorial:  ^ 

[From  the  Washington   Poet,  Feb.  8,   1966] 
The  Budget  and  Inflation 

If  the  current  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  fore^adow  future  de- 
bate, the  issue  that  separates  Republicans 
from  Democrats  will  be  'inflation.  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  B.  Curijib  of  Missouri,  the 
leading  Republican  spoke^tnan  on  economic 
afTairs  believes  that  the  ilBe  In  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  current  fiscal  year  has 
already  resulted  In  Infiataonary  pressures, 
and  he  ■  hargea  that  the  administration's 
1967  bu(teet  win  further  Intensify  them. 
The  admmlstratlon,  through  the  testimony 
of  Budget  Director  CharIM  L.  Schultze  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler,  has 
counterattacked  by  denying  that  the  cur- 
rent price  Increases  are  Inflationary  or  that 
they  are  related  to  the  budgetary  deficit. 

In  replying  to  Representative  Cuktu  on 
the  Issue  of  prices,  Schultze  argued  that 
the  recent  rise  In  the  wholesale  price  Index 
Is  principally  the  result  of  increases  In  the 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities.  Since 
farm  prices  are  still  somewhat  below  the 
high  point  reached  In  1999.  Schultze  main- 
tains that  the  Increase  In  the  wholesale 
price  Index  Is  "not  an  Inflationary  phenom- 
enon.    It  is  a  cyclical  phenomenon." 

Without  quarreling  over  the  term  "cycli- 
cal"— over  whether  farm  prlcSes  as  a  whole  are 
subject  to  distinct  cycles.  It  Is  sufllclent  to 
note  that  agricultural  commodity  prices  are 
far  more  responsive  to  shifts  In  supply  and 
demand  than  the  prices  of  manufacturers. 
Therefore,  the  Increases  In  agrlcultiu-al  prices 
that  are  experienced  when  aggregate  demand 
expands  rapidly  may  be  erphemeral.  To  the 
extent  that  they  are,  Schultze's  argiunent 
makes  good  sense.  But  there  Is,  of  course, 
always  the  danger  that  the  rise  in  agricul- 
tural prices  can  affect  nonfarm  prices 
through  their  Impact  on  wages. 

On  the  second  Issue  of  Whether  the  budg- 
etary deficit  for  fiscal  19(M  has  contributed 
to  Inflationary  pressures,  the  administration 
clearly  has  the  better  of  the  arg^iment.  But 
In  awarding  It  pcHnts  for  debating,  the  ad- 
ministration must  be  faulted  for  the  weak- 
ness of  Its  defense  against  potential  Infla- 
tionary pressures. 

It  was  refreshing  to  hear  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxiry  warn  the  oppoeltton,  that  "We  have 
seen  too  many  expansions  turned  Into  reces- 
sions by  slamming  too  hatrd  on  the  brakes." 
But  Mr.  Fowler's  declarations  about  the  ad- 
ministration's wllUngness  to  apply  the  brakes 
at  the  propitious  moment  would  be  more 
convincing  If  he  were  to  make  some  speclflc 
proposals  for  a  first  line  of  fiscal  defense. 
The  1967  budget,  being  approximately  in 
balance  is  at  best  "neutiral,"  neither  aug- 
menting nor  diminishing  the  total  tflfftam  of 
expenditures.  | 

But  that  neutrality  may  be  a  serious  weak- 
ness If  excessive  demands  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices develop.  In  that  eVent,  what  will  be 
needed  Is  a  neutralizing  budget,  a  tight  budg- 
et that  absorbs  the  gap  between  aggregate 
demand  and  supply  by  Incurring  a  sub- 
stantial surplus.  Two  Btefis  can  be  taken  In 
advance  of  the  forces  of  excessive  demand. 
Congress  should  be  aske4  to  enact  Income 
tax  Increases  without  specifying  an  effective 


date.  Action  to  raise  taxes  at  the  propitious 
moment  can  then  take'  the  form  of  a  Joint 
resolution.  And  Secretary  Fowler's  remarks 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  action 
should  be  taken  now  to  modify  or  tem- 
porarily suspend  the  7  percent  tax  credit  for 
bioslness  Investment  enacted  in  1962.  Tax 
Incentives  to  Invest  are  not  needed  In  a  year 
when  outlays  on  plant  and  equipment  are 
scheduled  to  rise  by  15  percent. 

Even  where  his  line  of  reasoning  misses 
the  mark,  Representative  Cttbtis  1b  perform- 
ing a  most  useful  fvmctlon  by  subjecting  the 
administration's  budget  to  the  scrutiny  that 
it  deserves  in  a  period  of  great  uncertainty. 


FREEMAN  ADMITS  HE  WAS  WRONG 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Becord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection.         ^_____   . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  SpeakefTldixring 
consideration  of  one-price  cotton  legis- 
lation in  1964  I  repeatedly  warned  that 
the  bill  advocated  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration would  be  costly  and  ineffec- 
tive, and  would  not  benefit  consumers. 
The  f£w;ts  now  bear  out  my  warning. 

Secretary  Freeman  in  1964  took  the 
opposite  view.  He  predicted  better 
prices  for  consumers,  increased  domes- 
tic consumption  of  cotton  and  lower 
costs  to  the  taxpayer.  In  one  of  the 
most  impressive  displays  of  legislative 
arm  twisting  in  history  administration 
forces  pushed  liie  bill  smd  hooked  to  it 
another  legifiatlve  mistake,  the  wheat 
certificate  !>rogram. 

It  Is  somewhat  gratifying,  therefore, 
to  see  that  Secretary  Freeman  now  ad- 
mits he  was  wrong.  He  did  so  in  a  speech 
to  th'i  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute  January  27  in  New  York  City. 

Pare  of  Mr.  Freeman's  speech  is  de- 
voted to  glowing  predictions  about  the 
future  success  of  the  1965  cotton  bill — 
predictions  which  echo  his  erroneous 
forecast  otf  the  year  before.  Next  year, 
no  doubtj  Mr.  Freeman  will  belatedly 
explain  td  the  long-suffering  taxpayers 
that  he  was  wrong  In  1965,  too. 

Now  the  same  administration  which 
was  so  wrong  about  cotton  legislation  in 
1964  in  trying  to  put  through  more  cot- 
ton legislation,  this  time  a  compulsory 
checkoff  to  finance  additional  research 
and  promotion. 

Here  is  Mr.  Freeman's  speech  text: 
Remarks  Psepabed  roa  Delivery  bt  Secre- 

TART  or  Agriculture  Orvillx  L.  Freeman, 

Betorx  THE  American  Textile   Manutac- 

turers  Institute,  January  27,  1986 

I  have  looked  forward  for.  some  time  for 
this  chance  to  be  together  with  you.  It  pro- 
vides us  an  opportunity  to  discuss  together 
some  matters  of  mutual  Interest. 

I  am  glad  that  I  can  meet  here  with  you 
In  these  good  times.  We  are  In  the  midst  of 
the  longest  sustained  business  prosperity  In 
our  peacetime  history.  V 

Only  yesterday  the  Secretary  of  Cabor  pre- 
dicted that  the  unemployment  rate  would  be 
In  the  neighborhood  of  3.5  percent  by  the 
end  of  June.  This  would  be  the  lowest  un- 
employment rate  since  1953  and  one  of  the 
lowest  In  the  Nation's  history. 

More  than  70  mUllon  people  are  gainfully 
employed  In  our  country — a  figure  that  was 
laughed  at  when  predictions  were  made  In 


past  years  that  we  would  reach  this  level  of 
employment. 

Corporation  profits  last  year  were  20  per- 
cent up  after  taxes,  and  up  67  percent  from 
1960.  Our  gross  national  product  will  top 
$720  billion — a  figure  undreamed  of  a  few 
years  ago. 

I  am  pleased  when  I  look  back  over  1965 
and  see  that  net  fann  Income  was  the  beet 
In  12  years;  that  per  farm  Inccnne  is  at  rec- 
ord levels — and  that  1966  promises  to  bs 
even  better. 

This  prosperity  was  not  an  accident.  Since 
1961  there  has  been  a  conscious  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  bring  about  a 
cooperative  effort  between  business  and  Gov- 
ernment to  develop  programs  and  take  ad- 
ministrative action  to  bring  about  these 
gains.  I  heard  about  wringing  of  hands 
among  businessmen  In  this  country  when 
there  was  a  change  of  administration  In  1960. 
The  hand  wringing  has  changed  to  hand- 
clapping  as  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations have  brought  this  Nation  Utto 
the  20th  ^entury. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  wonder  why  I  have  this  interest 
in  business.  Food  and  agriculture  is  the 
largest  single  business  enterprise  In  our  Na- 
tion. As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  am  con- 
cerned with  your  Interests — buslnees  inter- 
ests— with  the  Interests, of  the  farmer,  the 
consumer,  the  taxpayer,  and  each  and  every 
one  of  our  citizens. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
Nation  has  extend^  to  the  textile  Industry. 
Your  Investment  of  more  than  a'bUllon  dol- 
lars this  year  In  new  plants  and  facilities 
means  that  you  are  doing  well  and  that  you 
are  confident  enough  to  maJke  a  record  in- 
vestment In  the  future.  Your  Investment 
will  mean  stronger  economies  In  those  places 
where  new  facilities  are  buUt  or  old  facili- 
ties are  expanded.  It  will  mean  new  Jobs 
for  our  workers  and  it  will  mean  new  markets 
for  the  cottongrower. 

My  task,  and  your  task.  Is  to  build  on  the 
base  we  have  constructed  to  Insure  that 
these  trends  will  continue.  Whether  we  im- 
prove or  decline  from  today's  level  wUl  reflect 
the  decisions  we  make  now  and  In  the  days, 
weeks,  and  months  to  come. 

This  Is  what  I  vrant  to  discuss  with  you. 
Let  me  first  review  briefly  some  of  the  steps 
whlcli  brought  us  to  where  we  are  today  In 
the  textile  Industry.        ' 

Five  years  ago  the  Nation's  economy  bad 
dipped  into  the  third  recession  In  the  pest 
decade,  and  earnings  In  the  textile  Industry 
showed  little  proepect  for  Improvement. 

There  was  a  crisis  In  confidence  In  the  tex- 
tile economy.  The  admlnlstratlon.se^ut  to 
dispel  It.  -^^^ 

We  negotiated  with  other  textile  producing 
countries  arrangements  which  assured  them 
of  access  to  U.S.  markets;  In;  return,  these 
countries  have  shown  restraint  In  not  flood- 
ing domestic  markets. 

A  number  of  tax  policy  actions  were  taken 
to  encourage  greater  Investment  by  U.8.  In- 
dustry In  general,  and  this  has  been  of  par- 
ticular benefit  to  t^e  textile  industry.  A 
more  rapid  tax  depreciation  schedule  was 
Instituted  In  1961  and  1963,  and  oorporats 
taxes  were  reduced  In  1964  along  with  per- 
sonal Income  taxes. 

While  these  actions  helped  to  strengthen 
the  financial  condition  of  the  textUe  Indiis-^ 
try,  even  more  basic  changes  in  cotton  pro- 
duction add  cotton  pricing  policies  were 
essential  to  the  long  run  health  of  the  cotton 
and  textile  economy. 

The  cotton  program  which  had  served  the 
Nation  well  for  many  years  had  simply  mn 
out  of  gas.  Cotton  exports  were  declining, 
cotton  consumption  In  domestic  mills  was 
losing  ground  to  test  tube  fibers,  and  the 
cotton  carryover  was  Increasing  rapidly. 

New  cotton  legislation  was  enacted  In  1964. 
It  helped  In  some  ways.  It  made  the  break- 
through on  one-prtce  cotton  but  the  1964 
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cotton  program  was  not  a  success.  Tou  will 
recall  that  In  1064  many  of  us,  and  I  Include 
myseU  and  I  know  many  of  you  bere,  claimed 
that  the  move  to  one-price  cotton  would  In- 
crease domestic  consumption  by  more  than  a 
million  bales  and  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  cotton  goods  to  the  consumer. 
We  were  wrong  and  It  became  obvious  tbat 
a  new  program  was  needed.  With  the  new 
legislation  the  carryover  of  cotton  continued 
to  Increase;  the  annual  coet  of  the  cotton 
program  moved  toward  a  billion  dollars  and 
It  appeared  it  would  continue  to  rise. 

liiis  was  the  setting  in  which  we  consid- 
ered cotton  legislation  In  1966. 

The  legislation  we  adopted  last  year  sets 
price  support  loans  at  near  world  prices  and 
should  enable  cotton  to  move  freely — and 
without  Oovemment  participation — In  do- 
mestic and  world  markets.  A  system  of  di- 
rect payments  will  maintain  grower  Incomes 
at  levels  which  will  e.'iable  the  farmer  to  meet 
his  costs  and  obtali  a  decent  Income  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

With  our  price  support  loan  at  21  cents  per 
pound  for  the  1966  crop,  and  our  export 
prices  at  more  competitive  levels,  we  can,  and 
should  have,  larger  cotton  exports.  Al- 
though exports  during  the  current  season 
will  be  low  because  countries  abroad  will  be 
reducing  their  stocks  on  hand  In  anticipation 
of  lower  U.S.  prices  for  the  1966  crop,  we 
expect  exports  In  the  1966-67  marketing  year 
to  Increase  sharply.  Part  of  this  Increase 
will  be  to  replenish  the  low  stocks  which  will 
be  held  abroad  on  August  1.  1966.  and  part 
will  be  the  result  of  the  new  program  and 
Its  effect  on  production  abroad. 

We  expect  the  new  legislation  to  slow  the 
rate  of  Increase  of  world  cotton  production — 
but  not  to  cause  a  decline  In  cotton  produc- 
tion abroad.  Lower  cotton  prices  can  en- 
courage the  consumption  of  cotton  abroad 
because  of  more  effective  competition  with 
rayon. 

Slight  changes  in  the  rates  of  growth  of 
cotton  consumption  and  production  abroad 
can  Cause  a  rather  significant  change  in  cot- 
ton exports  from  the  United  States.  Cotton 
production  abroad  (excluding  mainland 
China)  totals  aroimd  31  million  bales  and 
cotton  consumption  is  around  34  million 
bales.  Foreign  consmnptlon  has  been  In- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  about  2.7  percent  a  year 
and  foreign  production  about  4.1  percent  a 
year  for  the  past  10  years. 

If  we  could  slow  the  rate  of  growth  In 
production  by  Just  1  percentage  point  and 
Increase  the  rate  of  consumption  by  Just  1 
percentage  point,  VS.  exports  could  reach 
roughly  6  million  bales  In  about  2  years. 
This  is  the  kind  of  effort  we  must  be  making. 

With  higher  exports  and  strong  partici- 
pation by  producers  In  the  new  cotton  pro- 
gram, we  can  bring  a  substantial  reduction 
In  the  present  record  16  million  bale  cotton 
carryover.  Production  on  an  annual  basis 
likely  wUl  decline  about  1.6  to  2  mlUlon  bales 
from  the  recent  levels  of  about  16  mlUlon 
bales. 

Another  factor  which  can  help  Increase 
cotton  consumption,  and  speed  the  decline 
In  carryover,  is  an  effective  cotton  promotion 
program.  Congressman  Haxolo  Coolxt, 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, Introduced  yesterday  a  bill  to  establish 
a  self-help  research  and  promotion  program 
for  cotton.  I  believe  this  kind  of  activity  can 
benefit  the  whole  Industry  and  consumers 
and  taxpayers  alike. 

But  the  rate  and  extent  to  which  the 
mountainous  surplus  of  cotton  Is  reduced 
will  depend,  as  much  as  anything,  on  the 
actions  and  policies  of  you  In  the  textile  In- 
dustry. In  effect,  it  \b  within  your  power  to 
help  determine  how  successful  tUxt  new  cot- 
ton program  will  be,  and  whether  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  accept  It  as  reasonable  pub- 
lic policy. 

I  empbailze  this  fact,  not  becatise  It  Is  a 
■tartllns  revelation,  but  rather  to  impress 


upon  you  the  need  for  us  to  continue  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  brought  the 
Nation's  economy  to  Its  present  level  of  effi- 
ciency and  prosperity. 

When  the  search  for  an  effective  cotton 
program  began,  the  textile  Industry  took  the 
position  It  would  support  any  program  which 
would  achieve  one-price  cotton.  You  soon 
discovered  that  sound  public  policy  was  not 
that  simple.  You  had  to  decide  what  that 
policy  should  be,  and  then  to  give  active 
and  sustained  support  to  that  policy  as  It 
was  being  developed  in  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  less  need  today  for  respon- 
sible action  on  the  part  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry. 

Since  early  In  1964,  prices  paid  by  domestic 
mills  for  cotton  have  declined  about  9  cents 
a  pound.  In  1964  the  index  on  broad  woven 
goods  and  yarns  declined  as  well.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that,  during  this  same  period. 
Imports  went  down  and  exports  went  up. 

Then  late  In  1964  the  price  on  woven  goods 
began  to  rise — the  prices  on  yams  began  to 
rise.  The  price  for  broad  woven  grey  goods, 
for  example,  has  increased  nearly  8  percent 
during  the  period  from  1964  to  date.  What 
has  happened?  Exports  of  cotton  textiles 
,have  declined  and  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
have  Increased. 

This  Is  what  I  am  referring  to  when  I 
suggest  that  you  and  everyone  in  the  textile 
industry  needs  to  give  your  Tull  considera- 
tion and  your  every  thought  to  action  In  this 
vital  area  of  the  coet  of  goods. 

While  it  Is  true  that  mill  consvunption  did 
Increase  last  year  by  some  200,000  bales  over 
1964,  to  a  level  of  9.2  million  bales,  declines 
in  exports  and  a  sufficient  increase  in  Im- 
ports to  bring  about  a  400,000-bale  balance 
In  favor  of  imports  Indicates  that  this  is  a 
400.000-bale  domestic  market  the  textile  In- 
dustry has  turned  over  to  foreign  producers. 

I  am  sure  we  both  recognize  the  value  and 
worth  of  this  new  one-price  cotton  program, 
and  we  must  make  every  possible  effort  to 
Insure  that  It  works  for  the  benefit  of  all 
segments  of  the  economy.  Our  failure  would 
be  a  smashing  blow  at  the  textile  Industry 
of  this  Nation. 

That  is  why  I  have  come  here  tonight.  We 
are  beginning  a  new  phase  of  the  cooperation 
which  has  broitght  us  a  long  way  from  the 
dismal  outlook  of  Just  5  years  ago. 

I  pledge  you  to  carry  forward  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  undiminished,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  will  do  the  same. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  CONGRESS 
ON  RHODESIA 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  recent  privilege  to  visit  the  newly  in- 
dependent nation  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Next  week,  I  will  present  a  full  report 
on  the  observations  which  Ralph  DeTole- 
dano.  Dr.  Max  Yergan,  and  myself  have 
after  our  visit,  along  with  our  recom- 
mendations. Specifically,  however.  I 
would  like  to  make  two  of  my  own  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

First,  I  believe  we  should  authorize  a 
si>eclal  subcommittee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  vli^t  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  get  a  firsthand  look  at 
what  is  going  on  there.  I  ask  this  be- 
cause It  is  my  belief  that  we  are  not  Ret- 
ting the  whole  story  or  the  true  story 


from  our  State  Department.  This  re- 
quest has  been  forwarded  to  the  able 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Morgan]. 

Second,  I  believe  this  Congress  should 
take  a  serious  look  at  our  State  Depart- 
ment policy  regarding  Rhodesia.  We 
should  specifically  consider,  at  minimum, 
a  congressional  resolution  which  would 
urge  the  State  Department  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  withhold  any  coopera- 
tion in  the  British  sanctions  and  boycott 
until  that  nation  ceases  its  shipping  into 
North  Vietnam.  It  is  a  travesty  of  jus- 
tice and  offensive  to  commonsense  that 
we  should  aid  them  in  their  boycott 
against  Rhqdesla,  a  questionable  policy 
in  the  first  place,  when  they  give  no  reci- 
procity to  our  position  in  South  Vietnam 
where  we  are  fighting  a  Communist  en- 
emy and  they  are  currently  the  chief  free 
world  shipper  to  North  Vietnam. 

Africa  is  in  ferment.  We  failed  in  Asia 
because  the  people — indeed,  as  the  late 
President  Kennedy  once  pointed  out, 
even  the  diplomats  and  the  Congress — 
failed  to  understand  the  dimensions  of 
what  was  taking  place,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  contending  forces  and  our 
policy  therein.  To  make  sure  this  does 
not  happen  in  Africa  we  need  the  pierc- 
ing light  of  public  and  congressional  in- 
quiry not  the  paper  curtain  of  the  State 
Department  with  its  handed-down  press 
relettses  and  positions.  We  can  do  no 
less. 


FREE    WORLD    SHIPPING    TRADES 
WITH  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  MinshallI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ican men  are  dying  in  Vietnam  to  pre- 
serve the  free  world  from  further  en- 
croachment by  Communist  aggressors. 

It  is  Inmic,  therefore,  that  our  free 
world  allies  persist  in  permitting  their 
shipping  interests  to  trade  with  North 
Vietnam.  Although  the  exact  figures  Eire 
classified,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  in 
1965  there  were  more  free  world  than 
Communist  ships  carrying  goods  to  and 
from  North  Vietnam. 

Regardless  of  their  cargoes — aind  we 
have  only  the  assurance  of  the  shipping 
firms  involved  that  they  consist  of  non- 
strateglc  goods  in  most  cases — this 
amounts  to  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enemy.  This  is  an  economic  war  as 
well  as  a  military  conflict.  If  economic 
pressures  can  be  applied  to  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
they  must  be,  just  as  they  have  been  to 
Castro. 

I  say  it  is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  talk  the  only  language  these  free 
world  foreign-flag  shippers  apparently 
understand:  serve  notice  on  them  that 
they  cease  delivering  goods  of  any  sort 
to  Hanoi  or  stand  barred  from  doing  any 
business  at  all  in  U.S.  ports. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  foreign  vessels 
which  trade  with  North  Vietnam  not  only 
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from  carrying  U.S.  Government-financed 
cargoes  but  from  doln$  any  business  at 
all  in  our  ports.  I  urge  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  land  Fisheries  to 
take  promts  action  oil  this  bill. 


SKI  WEEK  IN  THEjBERKSHIRES 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Contb]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to 
swift  action  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate last  month  we  hs^ve  just  observed 
National  Ski  Week.  Mttiy  I  say,  as  the 
Representative  to  this  tKJdy  who  enjoys 
serving  perhaps  the  finest  large-scale  ski 
area  in  the  Nation,  I  welcomed  the  proc- 
lamation and  the  national  observance. 

I  think  it  is  entirelj^  in  keeping  with 
the  renewed  emphasis  in  recent  years 
from  the  National,  Stat*,  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  outdoor  nacreation  and  on 
wholesome  sports  activity  in  which  all 
may  participate.  It  also  stresses  the  en- 
couragement of  recreational  develop- 
ment of  otherwise  marginal  mountain 
areas  which  we  in  Massachusetts  have 
been  doing  for  some  years. 

For  anyone  who  skit,  I  know  I  need 
not  extol  the  merits  of  the  Berkshire 
Mountains  in  my  district.  Spotted 
throughout  the  Berksiilres  are  the  re- 
sorts and  ski  areas  of  Berkshire  Snow 
Basin,  Bousquefs,  Brodie  Mountain, 
Bunington  Hill,  Butternut  Basin,  Cata- 
mount. Chlckley  Alps,  Dutch  Hill,  Jimlny 
Peak,  Jug  End,  Otis  Ridge,  Petersburg 
Pass,  smd  Thunder.  Mountain. 

I  am  equally  proud  of  Avaloch,  Spring- 
side  Park,  Goodell  Htillow,  Happyland 
Ski  Area,  the  Thunderbolt  Trail  on 
Moxmt  Greylock,  Oak  N'  Spruce,  Osceola 
Playground,  Pittsfleld  State  Forest,  and 
Shaker  Village  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

Also  in  my  district  are  the  ski  facilities 
of  Cheshire  Ski  Area,  Eastover,  Mount 
Mohawk,  Mount  Tom,  the  Northfleld  Iim, 
and  the  Sawmill  Hill  Ski  Area. 

Most  of  these  are  as  jfamillar  to  skiers 
as  the  names  of  Hialeaih,  Aqueduct,  and 
Churchill  Downs  are  to  horse  players. 
These  resort  areas  and  ski  slopes  rank 
among  the  best  In  thife  world  and  an- 
nually draw  thousand/ to  the  Berkshires. 

I  am  personally^roud  to  serve  the 
many  enterprising  and  forward-looking 
men  and  women  who  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  developing  these  fine  facil- 
ities in  anticipation  of  the  present  bocHn 
in  skiing  and  other  \(rtnter  sports.  They 
are  performing  an  invaluable  service  to 
the  economic  and  physical  well-being  of 
our  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

Of  course,  the  idea  of  ski  week  is  noth- 
ing new  to  these  ski  lodge  innovators. 
For  quite  some  time  noMr,  most  have  been 
offering  a  package  5-day  ski  week  for 
winter  vacationers  at  reduced  rates.  The 
response  has  been  most  gratifying.  Most 
of  these  package  deals  include  lodging 
from  Sunday  through  Thursday  nights 
with  skiing  from  Sunday  through  Friday. 
Many  include  ski  les^ns,  meals,  and 
special  entertalnmeni- 


Prlces  start  about  $40  on  up  for  the 
5-day  deal,  a  bargain  in  these  days  of 
increasing  prices  and  costs.  PiUl  details, 
I  might  add,  are  available  from  the  Berk- 
shire Hills  Conference  in  my  hometov?n 
of  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 

The  Berkshire  Eagle,  the  largest  dally 
paper  published  in  my  district,  recently 
ran  their  armual  ski  supplement  issue, 
While  I  regret  that  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  are  not  equiiH^ed  to. 
reproduce  the  many  fine  illustrations 
which  graphically  reveal  the  scenic  gran- 
deur and  fine  facilities  awaiting  the  skier 
in  the  Berkshires,  I  can  request  consent 
to  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  one 
of  the  articles  from  this  special  supple- 
ment. I  am  sure  you  will  agree  it  cap- 
tures some  of  the  flavor  of  excitement 
and  good  fim  that  is  an  integral  part  of 
skiing  and  for  which  we  designated 
National  Ski  Week. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  Dec.  H.  1966] 

RESORTmo  TO  SkI 

(By  Lee  Goerlacb) 

Berkshire  resorts  have  catered  to  the  ski 
bunny  so  effectively  that  winter  may  super- 
sede summer  as  the  busy  season,  despite 
Tanglewood  and  various  other  siunmer  at- 
tractions. 

Realizing  that  the  majority  of  their  guests 
are  tackling  the  long  boards  for  the  first 
time,  the  resorts  tailor  their  programs  to  a 
beginner's  apprehensions. 

Guests  are  pam.pered,  protected,  andjtaught 
the  fundamentals  of  the  sport  by  Instructors 
chosen  for  personality  and  patience. 

"We  need  men  who  can  teach  our  guests 
how  to  put  on  their  skis  and  walk,  and  how 
to  do  a  snowplow,  then  stop  at  the  bottom 
of  our  little  hill,"  owner  George  Blsacca  of 
Eastover  in  Lenox,  says. 

"We  keep  an  eye  on  them,  even  to  antici- 
pating falls.  If  our  efforts  to  keep  them  on 
their  feet  faU,  we  pick  them  up  and  serve 
them  soothing  hot  chocolate  right  on  the 
hill  If  they  are  shaken. 

"We  get  them  before  they  are  beginners," 
Eastover  ski  director  Jeff  Roche  says.  "They 
become  so  acciistomed  to  being  served  that 
they  are  apt  to  walk  off  the  hill,  leaving  their 
skis  behind  them.  So  we  pick  up  the  skis 
and  put  them  back  where  they  belong.  The 
key  word  here  Is  attention." 

Proving  that  nothing  is  too  good  for  his 
guests,  Blsacca  Installed  a  1,600-foot  chair 
lift  last  year  to  supplement  the  little  rope 
tow. 

The  fact  that  he  dldnt  have  a  hill  big 
enough  for  the  chair  didn't  faze  Blsacca. 
He  bought  a  neighboring  hill  and  moved  all 
14,000  cubic  yards  of  It  truckful  by  truckful 
to  Eastover. 

Swimming,  movies,  skatlngl  dancing,  and 
\j^lou8  after  activities  keep  the  guests  happy 
even  If  rain  washes  out  the  ski  hill.  "And 
skiing  Is  so  lelsiirely  that  we  stop  at  noon  for 
a  full-course  meal,"  Blsacca  said. 

This  la  the  pattern  In  varying  degrees  at 
all  foTir  Berkshire  winter  resorts.  With  the 
exception  of  Avaloch  in  Lenox,  all  have  snow- 
making. 

At  Jug  End  In  South  Egremont,  skiing 
seems  more  serious  than  at  the  qther  resorts. 
Ski  director  Dave  Scott  received  his  U.S. 
Amateur  Ski  Association  (USEASA)  certifica- 
tion along  with  Olympic  skier  Andrea  Mead 
Lawrence  last  vrlnter. 

"Ill  put  my  ski  school  up  against  the  big- 
ger areas  anywhere."  he  says.  But  diplomacy 
aind  the  value  of  Individual  attention  also 
are  part  of  the  training  he  gives  his  staff. 

"Focxis  yo\ir  smile  on  the  homeliest  girl  In 
the  class."  Dave  tells  his  Instructors.  "She 
will  be  pleased  and  the  rest  of  the  class  will 


love  you  for  It.  If  you  cho^Me  the  pretttest 
girl,  everyone  will  hate  you,"  he  warns. 

Dave  Is  from  northern  Ireland  and  has  his 
full  share  of  Irish  wit  and  charm.  "I'm 
probably  the  only  cjrtified  Instructor  in  the 
world  from  northern  Ireland,"  he  says. 

Jug  End  has  a  1,500-foot  T-bar  and  a  rope 
tow.  The  hUl  Is  challenging  enough  to  at- 
tract transient  skiers.  Jug  End  also  con- 
ducts a  program  for  children  of  nearby 
towns.  About  50  youngsters  (from  9  to  16 
years  old)  participated  In  the  third  year  of 
the  program  last  season. 

Oak  n'  Spruce  in  South  Lee  also  has  a 
USEASA  certified  ski  director,  Ralner  Schmidt 
of  Germany,  who  has  taught  In  famous  ski 
areas  aUiover  the  world,  according  to  resort 
ovfner  Rrank  Prlna. 

Oak  ii'  Spruce  has  the  smallest  hlll  and 
smallest  snowmaklng  operation.  "Isn't  It 
ridiculous,"  Frank  says,  as  he  proudly  dis- 
plays the  miniature  electric  compresscM'. 
"But  it  keeps  the  hlll  covered.  That  Is  what 
counts." 

The  South  Lee  resort  has  the  largest  skat- 
ing nnk  of  the  foursome.  It  floods  the  ten- 
nis courts. 

"We  offer  social  skiing,  a  combination  of 
both  daytime  ski  activities  and  nighttime 
pleasures  associated  with  resort  life,"  Prlnz 
says.  "Our  slopes  have  been  designed  for  the 
novice.  Our  ski  school  knows  how  to  In- 
struct the  beginner.  The  slopes  are  not 
challenging  enough  for  the  experts.  The 
expert  can  find  his  match  at  nearby  Berk- 
shire ski  areas." 

Avaloch  added  a  1,000-foot  T-bar  to  Its 
ski  complex  this  year.  The  18-6lded  Gazebo, 
which  serves  as  a  summer  dining  room.  Is 
flooded  for  Ice  skating.  Guests  are  provided 
most  anything  they  ask  for. 

"We  have  a  Juke  box  and  hl-fl  for  dancing, 
but  If  the  crowd  wants  live  music,  we'U 
provide  it,"  Manager  Dave  Green  says. 

Owner  Michael  Bakwln  directs  the  ski  pro- 
gram, assisted  by  Ed  Weiss  of  Lenox.  Accom- 
modations are  limited  to  about  100  overnight 
guests  at  present.  But  ground  Is  being 
broken  for  an  additional  20  units.  "We  ex- 
pect  the  T-bar  will  Increase  Interest  enough 
to  warrant  construction  of  a  ski  lodge  next 
season,"  Green  says. 

Swiss  fondues,  ski  talk  around  the  Are 
at  night,  parlor  games,  ping  pong,  skating 
on  Illuminated  rinks — ^you  name  It,  and  the 
Berkshire  resorts  have  It.  (If  they  haven't 
got  It,  they'll  get  It  for  you.) 

All  four  resorts  have  special  n:ildweek 
rates  that  run  about  half  the  coet  of  week- 
ends or  holidays.  All  foiu  have  rental  equip- 
ment. Seldom  does  a  beginner  have  his  own 
skis  and  boots.  When  he  does,  they  are  apt 
to  be  unsuitable.  •  • 

Dave  Scott  tells,  for  example,  about  the 
se-year-old  doctor  from  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
who  arrived  In  class  with  head  skis,  marker 
toe  piece  and  turntable  heel  with  longthongs, 
equipment  usually  worn  by  racers  or  hot  shot 
skiers. 

Dave  assumed  that  the  doctor  was  one  of 
the  rare  species  to  show  up  at  a  resort — the 
expert.  But  the  doctor  had  never  before  been 
on  skis.  Re  had  purchased  the  unsuitable 
gear  from  a  salesman  obviously  as  unfamiliar 
with  skiing  as  his  customer. 

This  was  New  Year's  2  years  ago,  a  bitterly 
cold  day  If  you  remember.  The  doctor  may 
not  have  known  his  ski  equipment,  but  he 
knew  frostbite  when  he  saw  it.  About  half- 
way through  the  lesson  he  said  to  Dave. 
"Sonny,  your  ears  are  turning  white,  you'd 
better  go  inside." 

Eastover  attracts  mostly  single  people. 
The  others  have  everything  from  singles  to 
families.  Some  come  dreeeed  in  the  latest 
style.    Others  ski  In  car  coats  and  levls. 

"One  girl  had  such  an  extensive  wardrobe 
that  she  changed  her  clothes  several  times 
ji  day,"  Jug  End's  Scott  remembers. 

"By  and  large  we  get  family  groups  at 
Avaloch,"  Oreen  says.    "We  still  are  host  to 
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■inclM  In  tour  group*  In  January  through 
liCareh.  but  have  moatly  families  on  holiday 
VMkenda.  Except  for  th«  tours,  oura  Is  a 
family  business." 

There  Is  very  little  repeat  business  from  the 
resort  skier.  "We  get  a  whole  new  wave  each 
Mason,"  Blsacca  says.  "Once  the  sU  bug 
bites  them,  they  go  off  to  ski  at  the  big 
areas,"  Prlnz  agrees.  "We  are  tlie  cradle  of 
the  Industry." 

Guests  arrive  at  the  resorts  on  Friday  night 
Ux  the  weekend. 

"They  dance  until  midnight,  then  are 
up  at  the  crack  of  dawn  waiting  in  line  at 
the  ski  shop  to  be  fitted  to  boots  and  skis," 
Prlnz  says.  "They  stay  up  until  all  hours 
again  Saturday.  By  Sunday  they  start  to 
wear  out  a  little.  Activity  on  the  ski  slopes 
doesn't  start  until  about  11  a.m.  And  they 
start  leaving. for  home  by  late  afternoon." 


UiS.  POSITION  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  went  to  Honolulu  with  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  /ast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  coimtry.  I 
think  the  cause  of  peace  can  best  be 
served  at  this  Juncture  by  reafBrming 
that  support  and  making  it  clear  to  all 
the  world. 

What  is  the  United  States  trying  to 
accomplish  in  Vietnam?  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  quite  clear.  It  is  the 
same  answer  we  have  been  giving  for 
more  than  10  years.  We  are  in  Vietnam 
to  reaffirm  the  right  of  any  people  to 
determine  its  own  destiny  in  its  own 
way.  We  are  there  to  prove  that  force 
and  violence  are  no  longer  acceptable 
ways  for  any  power  to  Impose  its  will 
upon  its  neighbors.  Tlie  fact  that  the 
kind  of  force  and  violence  being  em- 
ployed in  South  Vietnam  is  aggression 
in  a  new  disguise  does  not  change  the 
nature  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
President  Johnson  has  stated  our  pur- 
pose in  Vietnam  again  and  again.  He 
has  said: 

Our  objective  is  the  Independence  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Its  freedom  from  attack.  We 
want  nothing  for  ourselves — only  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to  guide 
their  own  country  In  their  own  way.  We 
will  do  evenrthlng  necessary  to  reach  that 
objective  and  we  will  do  only  what  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

I  wish  It  were  poeslble — 

And  I  am  still  quoting  the  President — 

to  convince  others  with  words  what  we  now 
find  It  necessary  to  say  with  guns  and 
planes:  armed  hoetUlty  Is  futile — our  re- 
sources are  equal  to  any  challenge — because 
-  we  Cght  for  values  and  we  fight  for  prin- 
ciples, rather  than  territory  or  colonies,  our 
'patience  and  our  determination  are  unend- 
ing. Once  this  is  clear,  then  It  should  also 
t>e  clear  thai  the  only  path  for  reasonable 
men  Is  the  path  of  peaceful  settlement. 

President  Johnson  has  said  on  a  score 
of  different  occasions  that  he  is  prepared 
to  go  anywhere,  any  time,  and  discuss 
with  any  government  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion for  Vietnam — unconditionally.  Doz- 
ens of  world  leaders  have  urged  the  Com- 


munists in  Hanoi  and  Pelping  to  partici- 
pate in  such  discussions.  They  have  re- 
fused. They  are  trying  to  keep  discus- 
sions out  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists and  probably  the  Communists  in 
Hanoi  do  not  want  to  talk  peace.  They 
do  not  want  to  talk  peace  because  they 
still  believe  that  they  can  achieve  a  mili- 
tary victory.  They  believe  that  we  will 
get  tired  of  the  struggle,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  will  lose  popular  sup- 
port and  be  compelled  to  retreat. 

They  are  wrong. 

We  know  they  are  wrong. 

Support  for  American  actions  in  Viet- 
nam is  and  always  has  been  widespread 
among  the  American  people.  This  can 
be  amply  demonstrated  by  quotations 
from  two  great  Americans.  One  is  from 
a  letter  written  by  President  Eisenhower 
to  Prime  Minister  Churchill  in  1954. 
Speaking  of  the  situation  in  southeast 
Asia,  President  Eisenhower  said : 

If  I  may  refer  again  to  history,  we  failed 
to  halt  Hiroliito,  MiissoUnl,  and  Hitler  by 
not  acting  In  tinlty  and  In  time.  That 
marked  the  beginning  of  many  years  of  stark 
tragedy  and  desperate  peril.  May  it  not 
be  that  our  nations  have  learned  something 
from  that  lesson? 

Now  here  is  another  quote  from  that 
same  year  of  1954.  This  was  a  speech 
at  Harvard  University  by  General  Eisen- 
hower's chief  political  (H>Ponent — the 
late  Adlai  Stevenson: 

It  has  fallen  to  America's  lot  to  organise 
and  lead  that  portion  of  the  world  which 
adheres  to  the  principle  of  consent  in  the 
ordering  of  human  affairs.  It  la  an  assign- 
ment we  undertook  not  by  choice  but  by 
necessity  and  without  prior  experience.  The 
burden  Is  without  historic  parallel  and  so  Is 
the  danger,  and  so  Is  our  response.  The  first 
phase  Is  ending.  The  outward  thrust  of  ag- 
gression in  Kurope  has  been  arrested.  Now 
we  shall  have  to  address  ourselves  to  Asia, 
to  perpetual  siege  and  to  the  unending  tasks 
of  greatness.  For  the  quest  for  peace  and 
security  Is  not  a  day's  or  a  decade's  work. 
For  us  It  may  be  everlasting. 

There  you  have  the  political  consensus 
in  America  on  the  subject  of  aggression 
in  southeast  Asia.  We  have  not  changed. 
Today  we  have  a  Democratic  President — 
and  he  enjoys  the  same  firm  support 
from  Republican  former  President  Eisen- 
hower that  General  Eisenhower  received 
from  Mr.  Stevenson. 

There  are  some  who  are  honestly  and 
sincerely  confused  about  what  is  going  on 
in  South  Vietnam.  And  there  are  some 
others  who  are  more  than  willing  to  in- 
crease the  confusion.  But  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

What  is  being  attempted  in  Vietnam  is 
the  same  csmical  totalitarian  aggression 
we  have  fought  for  a  generation.  Only 
now  it  is  trying  out  a  new  strategy.  It 
is  now  trying  to  prove  that  a  smaU  group 
of  well-armed  and  ruthless  terrorists  can 
be  sent  into  a  country  to  first  subvert  its 
government  and  then  to  enslave  its  peo- 
ple before  the  world  realizes  that  an 
Invasion  has  begim. 

The  whole  history  of  our  century 
proves  conclusively  that  the  appetite  for 
aggression  is  unlimited.  There  is  no 
known  Instance  of  an  aggressor  leaving 
his  neighbors  alone  because  his  appetite 
was  satisfied.     If .  we  do  not  stand  by 


South  Vietnam  today,  then — as  surely  as 
night  follows  day — we  will  be  called  upon 
to  face  the  challenge  somewhere  else 
tomorrow. 

President  Johnson  has  chosen  to  face 
reality  and  meet  the  challenge  here  and 
now.  He  has  the  firm  support  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 


A  FARCE  IN  ONE  ACT 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sgsk]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  J^ 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection      •* 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  considerable 
attention  has  been  devoted  of  late  to 
what  might  occur  in  various  of  our  State 
legislatures  following  reap(>ortionment 
on  a  population-only  basis. 

Those  of  us  who  support  the  pending 
reapportionment  constitutional  amend- 
ment affecting  State  legislative  reappor- 
tionment believe  that  the  ultimate  de- 
cision in  such  a  vital  area  of  government 
must  lie  with  the  American  people  them- 
selves. That  is  the  purpose  of  the  pend- 
ing resolution  regarding  reapportion- 
ment. 

This  issue  is  clear  and  fundamental. 

The  point,  I  believe,  is  Interestingly 
made  in  a  recent  column  appearing  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  by  Jack  S. 
McDowell  where  an  excellent,  whimsical 
commentary  on  the  problem  is  set  forth. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  therefore 
ask  that  this  article  be  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

[Prom   the   San   Francisco   Examiner,   Nov. 

a,  1965] 

A  Fascb  m  One  Act 

(By  Jack  S.  McOoweU) 

Sacxamknto. — The  time:  1M7  or  thereafter.  . 

Callfomlans  have  been  saved  from  them- 
selves by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Reap- 
portionment, back  In  1965,  made  all  State 
senate  districts  about  equal  In  {>opulatlon — 
but  not  In  geography  or  economic  interests. 
Some  new  senators  now  represent  a  dozen 
counties. 

Senator  Paul  Pallet  of  the  first  senatorial 
district  answers  the  phone  in  his  office  In 
Petalunuk.  Sam  Sawtooth,  one  of  his  oaa- 
stltuents  In  Crescent  City,  Is  calling  (at  90 
cents  for  the  first  3  minutes) . 

Mr.  Sawtooth.  Senator,  a  number  of  us  are 
having  nothing  but  trouble  from  the  division 
and  we  meed  your  help. 

Senator  Puixrr.  Always  glad  to  help  the 
people  of  our  district,  sir.  Why  don't  you 
and  your  associates  drop  around  to  my  of- 
fice right  after  lunch  and 

Mr.  Sawtooth.  After  lunch.  Why,  Sen- 
ator. It's  333  miles  from  here  to.  Petaluma, 
not  counting  detours  around  the  bridge 
washouts. 

Senator  PtTLLrr.  Yes.  you  are  in  the  north- 
ern neighborhood  of  the  district,  arent  you? 
Well,  inaybe  we  can  handle  It  on  the  phone. 
Now.  you  mentioned  trouble  with  the  di- 
vision. Which  division  of  the  agriculture' 
department  is  that,  sir?  Compliance,  or  the 
bureau  of  poultry  Inspection? 

Mr.  Sawtooth.  Ag,  shmag.  Senator.  I'm 
talking  about  those  division  of  forestry 
guys. 

Senator  Pmxrr.  Oh,  forestry,  huh? 
Hmmm.  Well,  what  seems  to  be  the  prob- 
lem. B^.  Sawtooth? 
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Mr.  ISawtooth.  WeU,  one  of  thoee  division 
guys  got  so  noisy  shouting  the  rulebook  at 
two  of  our  scalers  that  the  whlstlepunk 
got  so  rattled  he  signaled  wrong,  somebody 
hit  the  winch  ajid  we  altnost  laminated  one 
of  our  best  toppers  into  about  500  board 
feet  of  second-growth. 

Senator  P^sjrt.  Scalers?  Whlstlepunk? 
Topper?  Uh,  by  the  w»y,  Mr.  Sawtooth, 
what's  the  name  of  your  fltii? 

Mr.  Sawtooth.  The  MpDbtalnslde  Logging 
Co. 

Senator  Polltt.  Logging?  Oh,  yes.  I've 
heard  of  your  company  inany  times.  Fine 
reputation.  WeU,  it  soutids  as  U  you  do 
have  a  problem  and  I  will  demand  a  full 
report  from  the  director  of  agrl  •  •  ♦  I 
mean  from  those  forestry  people.  By  the 
wajK  Bi4r.  Sawtooth,  how  Jid  you  i>eople  up 
there  ever  come  to  plant  redwood  trees  In- 
stead of  raising  chickens  or  some  nice  wine 
grapes?  ^ 

As  the  senator  hung  up,  his  secretary 
stopped  in. 

"Senator  Quartzly  want»j  you  to  caU  him 
right  away  at  his  office  ai  the  Modoc  Min- 
ing Co.,  In  Alturas,"  she '  (aid.  "He  wants 
to  know  what  peach  bllghit  and  pear  decline 
are,  because  he  Just  told  siitne  of  his  Stanis- 
laus Covmty  consUtuents  he'll  Introduce  a 
bUl  to  have  them  repealed.* 


JUDGE  PERRY  B,  JACKSON 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
November  1947  and  February  of  1954,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  associate 
Judge  of  the  municipal  court  of  Cleve- 
land, a  trial  court  of  general  Jurisdiction 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  In  the  course 
of  this  association,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  the  Honorable  Perry  B. 
Jackson  who  has  since  become  a  Judge 
of  th^  court  of  common  pleas  of  Cuya- 
hoga County, 

During  my  two  terms  of  office  on  the 
Cleveland  municipal  court,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  frequently  counsel  with 
Judge  Jackson  and  very  often  relied  on 
his  wise  experience  in  trl^l  procedure 
and  legal  research.  / 

On  Thursday,  Januarjjg?,  Judge  Jack- 
son celebrated  his  TOmbirthday.  His 
life  story  Is  a  story  of  perseverance  and 
integrity.  Mr.  James  T.  Cox,  of  the 
Clevelsmd  Plain  Dealer,  paid  proper  trib- 
ute to  this  eminent  Jurist  on  Sunday, 
January  23.  Mr.  Cox's  article  foUows: 
JtJDct  Jackson  Turning  70— Racial  Em- 
phasis EKA^tD 
•  (By  James  T.  |Cox) 

Judge  Perry  B.  Jackson  considers  as  one 
of  his  lesser  achievements  his  Indirect  re- 
sponsibility for  tradition-bound  newspaper 
writing  in  Cleveland. 

For  many  years  after  1942.  when  he  was 
appointed  a  Cleveland  municipal  Judge  by 
Gov.  John  W.  Brlcker,  a  typical  newspaper 
story  about  him  would  start  like  this:  "Judge 
Perry  B.  Jackson,  the  first  Negro  to  serve  as 
a  Judge  In  Ohio." 

limes  changed,  as  do  soolal  attitudes.  A 
Negro  on  the  bench  Is  commonplace  today. 
And  newswrltlng  concentrales  more  on  the 
person,  not  the  race. 


Judge  Perry  Brooks  Jackson,  now  on  the 
common  pleas  court  bench,  wlU  celebrate 
his  70th  birthday  Thursday.  He  wlU  be  in 
court  that  day.  presiding  at  a  murder  trial. 

He  wants  only  one  birthday  gift:  an 
abundance  of  energy  to  preside  at  trials  for 
many  more  years. 

At  70,  every  man  la  entitled  to  phUoaophiae 
a  little.  Sitting  in  his  court  chambers  last 
week  at  the  close  of  a  trial  day,  a  desk  lamp 
refiectlng  on  his  ever-pvesent  Phi  Beta  Kapi>a 
key.  Judge  Jackson  did  Just  that. 

"Oh,  I  guess  I  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for,"  he  said,  "and  I  thank  Almighty  God 
for  giving  me  talents,  the  energies  and  the 
desire  for  public  service.  For  giving  me  the 
finest  parents  a  man  could  want,  and  the 
most  devoted  wife  In  the  world. 

Throughout  his  life,  one  of  his  talents  has 
been  for  hard  work.  To  earn  his  college  and 
law  school  tuition,  he  worked  at  a  variety  of 
Jobs — bus  boy,  waiter,  steel  mill  employee. 

"Thoee  were  the  days,  though,  when  It  was 
literally  possible  to  work  one's  way  through 
college.  The  tuition  today  makes  that  Ideal 
prohibitive,"  the  Judge  said.  ^ 

"Of  course,  the  money  was  not  as  good  in 
the  old  days.  The  summers  I  worked  in  a 
steel  mill  I  worked  60  hours  a  week,  for 
♦9.60 — a  week.  The  next  summer  I  got  a 
rise — to  18  cents  an  hour,  or  $10.80  a  week. 

As  a  young  man  with  a  fresh  law  degree 
in  1922,  Judge  Jackson  tried  to  prove  to  a 
law  school  dean  that  a  large  law  firm  woiUd 
hire  a  Negro. 

"After  about  a  monUi  of  Job  htmtlng,  I 
had  lees  tiian  a  dollar  in  my  pocket.  An 
uncle  gave  me  an  old  desk  and  chair,  and  I 
started  my  own  practice  in  thfe  anteroom  of 
another  Negro  lawyer's  office.  The  dean  had 
been  correct." 

In  1942,  Judge  Jackson  said,  the  time  was 
at  last  politically  "right"  for  a  Negro  Judge. 

"The  feeling  in  Columbus,  however,  was 
that  because  fpur  Negroes  had  been  previ- 
ously defeated  for  municipal  Judge,  It  might 
be  best  to  appoint  a  Negro  to  the  bench,  to 
'prove'  to  the  community  that  a  Negro  was 
capable  of  doing  the  Job,  so  te  speak. 

"To  be  quite  honeet,  however,"  the  Judge 
said,  "the  Idea  of  'the  first  Negro'  Is  more 
often  annoying  than  amusing.  One  has 
hardly  heard  of  the  first  Italian,  or  the  first 
Jew,  to  hold  an  office.  Only  the  Negro.  Tou 
only  have  to  study  the  mayoral  race  here 
last  November." 

This  "first"  concept  does  have  rewards, 
however,  he  admits. 

"As  a  Judge,  and  as  a  representative  of 
the  Negro  community,  I  was  asked  to  serve 
on  many  civic  cotiL-nlttees.  Too  many,  in 
fact,  so  I  was  able  to  recommend  other 
Negroes.  Tou'd  be  surprised  how  qiUckly 
the  white  community  discovers  the  large 
number  of  quaUfied  people  In  a  minority 
group  that  can  do  an  equally  good  Job." 

The  youth  who  came  from  ZanesvlUe  car- 
rying a  cardboard  suitcase  containing  a 
meager  supply  of  clothes  and  a  few  celluloid 
collars,  was  elected  to  three  terms  in  muni- 
cipal court  and  elected  twice  to  the  common 
pleas  court  bench.  He  wUl  be  running  again 
this  November. 

The  signal  honor  In  his  life  was  receiving 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
Western  Reserve  University.  In  1961. 

"I  believe,"  he  says,  "that  an  honorary 
degree  given  by  one's  college  is  the  finest 
award  a  man  can  receive  In  his  lifetime. 
That  Is  how  I  feel  about  mine." 

He  did  not  say  so,  but  Judge  Jackson  was 
the  first  Negro  awarded  an  hon(»ury  desree 
by  WRU. 

PIGGYBACK  RAILROADINO 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
notliing  more  interesting  to  observe  than 
a  new  idea  that  grows  to  be  a  success, 
bringing  more  efficient  services  to  the 
public  as  well  as  profit  to  those  who  carry 
out  the  idea. 

Right  after  World  War  n,  a  new  Idea 
was  called  "Piggyback  Railroading."  It 
was  a  proposal  that  the  railroad  and 
trucking  industries  cooperate  to  their 
mutual  benefit  by  t*ie  transport  on  the 
railroads  of  loaded  trailer  vans  over  long 
distances.  Upon  arrival  at  the  destina- 
tion, tractors  would  be  ready  to  pull  the 
trailers  away  to  distribute  the  goods  at 
various  warehouses.  Piggyback  railroad- 
ing caught  on  and  today  comprises  a 
large  part  of  railroad  business. 

Now  we  observe  the  development  of 
another  piggyback  program— called 
piggyback  marketing  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  although  a  more  accurate 
name  would  probably  be  cooperative 
exporting. 

The  concept  is  easy  to  understand. '  It 
refers  to  a  situation  in  which  the  prod- 
ucts of  smaller  companies  ride  the  back 
and  shoulders  of  larger,  big-name  <56m- 
panies  into  world  markets  that  would 
otherwise  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
retfch.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
acts  as  a  middleman  or  clearinghouse  in 
order  to  bring  prospective  carriers  and 
riders  together.  '  ^ 

Just  as  examples,  a  large  fiour  mflling 
company  exports  the  Jams  and  Jellies 
of  a  small  businessman;  and  a  big  steel 
corporation  markets  the  metal  doors  and 
frames  made  by  a  small  company. 

When  agreements  between  companies 
are  worked  out,  the  result  is  new  oppor- 
tunities for  sales  and  profits  for  business- 
men, in  that  it  ijermlts  exporting  by 
small  companies  whose  marketing  or- 
ganizations are  not  geared  to  overseas 
trade.  It,  enables  the  big  companies  to 
broaden  the  product  lines  which  they 
can  offer  overseas  and  to  bolster  their 
export  sales. 

Though  the  mechanics  of  a  piggyback 
operation  are  fairly  basic,  the  arrange- 
ments vary  from  company  to  company. 
The  most  common  arrangement  is  simply 
one  in  which  the, big  company  buys  the 
products  of  the  small  company  outright 
at  the  best  price  it  can  get,  and  sells 
on  its  own  terms.  Other  arrangements 
are  those  in  which  the  big  company 
buys  the  smaller  company's  product  at 
discount  or  it  may  sell  for  a  commission. 

The  carrier  companies  also  vary  in 
deciding  what  products  they  wiU  market. 
AJl  companies  want  products  they  can 
market  at  a  profit,  but  in  addition,  some 
companies  will  market  only  those  prod- 
ucts which  are  related  to  their  own.  The 
piggyback  process  is  not  necessarily  lim- 
ited to  products  that  roimd  out  a  mar- 
keting package,  however.  It  can  involve 
a  variety  of  goods  whether  related  or 
unrelated. 

The  clearinghouse  services  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   include   communicating    with 
companies  established  overseas  to   de- 
termine if  they  are  interested  in  selling  a 
T)roduct.    Then  when  a  rider  company 
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applies  for  carrier  service,  the  Oovem-  ■ 
ment  supplies  it  with  the  names  of  three 
interested  carriers  and  helpe  the  rider 
and  carrier  firms  arrange  negotiations. 
To«xpand  the  efficiency  and  scope  of  the 
program  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
now  setting  up  an  automatic  data  proc- 
essing system  which  will  enable  It  to 
pinpoint  which  U.S.  companies  might 
piggyback  for  which  rider  companies.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  computerized 
system  will  be  ready  by  late  spring,  at 
which  time  the  information  will  be 
available  to  any  American  manufacturer 
interested  in  the  program.  The  eventual 
agreements  regarding  terms  and  cost  are 
privately  negotiated  by  the  companies 
involved,  with  no  government  participa- 
tion. 
;  All  in  all.  piggybacking  or  cooperative 
exporting  seems  to  have  a  very  bright 
future.  A  firm  interested  in  the  idea 
either  as  an  exporter  or  as  one  which 
would  like  to  export  need  only  contact 
the  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Commerce.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Washington.  D.C.  The  local  Com- 
merce Department  field  office  will  also 
furnish  information  regarding  this 
program. 

Through  piggybacking,  thousands  of 
companies  whose  business  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  domestic  market  could  grow 
and  become  exporters.  This  would  be 
good  for  them  and  good  for  the 
country.  ' 

A  SERVICE  CORPS  FOR  OUR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multir]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matt«r. 

The  SPEAKER.  IsVthere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  tentleman  from 
Michigan?  I 

There  was  no  objectiwi. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  seeking  to 
establish  a  National  Senior  Community 
Service  Corps.  Today.  I  Introduced  a  bill 
Identical  to  the  one  offered  by  them,  that 
would  provide  for  a  National  Community 
Senior  Service  Corps.  ^. 

The  Senior  Corps  would  be  established 
within  the  Administratioiy'on  Aging  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  would  be  charged  with 
channelling  the  abilities  and  energies  yf 
our  citizens,  past  60.  to  projects  of 
benefit  both  to  the  elderly,  to  their 
neighbors  and  to  our  communities. 
Sponsors  would  submit  programs  to 
State  agencies,  now  responsible  for 
formulating  plans  for  the  elderly,  for 
approval  of  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
This  would  make  Senior  Corps  pro- 
grams a  major  part  of  State  plans. 

The  new  program  would  give  national 
Impetus,  technical  assistance  and  funds 
to  programs  of  benefit  to  our  elderly, 
their  neighbors  and  oui  communities. 
Our  older  citizens  represent  a  potent 
reservoir  of  experience,  wisdom  and  skills 
that  we  should  not  allow  to  dry  up  un- 
used. To  appreciate  the  wealth  of 
human  values  stocked  in  this  reservoir, 
we  have  but  to  consider  that  in  1960  there 


'Were  4.6  million  persons  60  years  of  age 
and  over  in  the  labor  force,  many  of 
whom  are  now  retired  or  about  to  retire. 
Among  them  were  126,000  public  school 
teachers,  35.000  lawyers.  18,000  college 
faculty  members,  11,000  librarians,  32,000^ 
physicians  apd  siu'geons  and  43.000  pro- 
fessional nm-ses,  to  mention  only  a  few 
categories. 

Many  of  these  people  are  vigorous,  en- 
Joy  good  health  and  wish  to  continue 
actively  in.  the  llfestream  of  their  com- 
munities. These  are  people  who  can 
never  be  happy  on  the  shelf  no  matter 
how  comfortable  it  may  be.  In  oiur  ex- 
panding economy  many  of  the  skills 
possessed  by  these  people  can  be  put  to 
good  use.  We  should  not  shut  the  door 
on  these  people  and  exclude  them  from 
participation  in  the  life  of  our  com- 
mimities. 

I  suggest  that  a  new  alternative  be 
given  to  these  people  and  that  alternative 
Is  embodied  In  the  senior  service  concept. 

America  with  its  prodigious  produc- 
tion capacity  tends  to  accelerate  obsoles- 
cence to  the  point  where  much  of  its 
goods  are  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap 
long  before  they  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness. We  must  not  allow  that  think- 
ing to  carry  over  to  our  human  material. 
Such  values  as  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing are  slow  to  nurture  and  are  found 
mostly  in  people  who  have  lived  full 
and  useful  lives.  They  are  too  precious 
to  be  lightly  discarded. 

What  Is  it  that  these  people  would  do 
under  my  bill.  Briefiy,  they  would  serve 
the  great  social  needs  of  our  commimi- 
ties.  Two  new  programs  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  come 
to  mind.  Under  their  foster  grandparent 
program  men  and  women  past  55  years 
are  giving  care  and  attention  to  very 
young  children  in  hospitals.  All  con- 
cerned are  delighted  with  the  new  mood 
In  the  children's  wards.  Operation  Med- 
icare Alert  enlists  older  Americans  to 
notify  Isolated  elderly  citizens  about 
their  social  security  benefits  befope  the 
March  31  expiration  date. 

This  Nation  should  awaken  to  the 
present  waste  of  the  energies  and  abili- 
ties of  our  older  Americans  and  should 
determine  to  stop  this  waste  and  to  put 
it  to  effective  use.  The  number  of  elder- 
ly American  citizens  is  expected  to  in- 
crease in  the  years  to  come.  Today  we 
have  19  million  people  past  65.  in  20 
years  their  number  will  probably  rise  to 
25  million,  an  increase  of  6  million. 

What  we  as  a  nation  do  with  the 
energy,  experience,  and  Imagination  of 
these  people  could  affect  our  course  and 
history.  This  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  pro- 
vide a  partial  answer. 


JACK  HOOD  VAUGHN  OF  THE     ' 
PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  the  time  allotted  me 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  fellow  Montanan, 
Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  who  recently  has 
been  named  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Jack  Vaughn  l>as  combined  unusual 
ability  with  great  \dedicatlon  in  a  long- 
term  effort  to  make\a  contribution  in  the 
foreign  affairs  field.  In  1961,  Jack  came 
to  Washington  to  organize  the  Latin 
American  programs  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Under  his  direction,  a  program  of  123 
volunteers  grew  in  3  years  to  3,000.  In 
1964  he  was  sent  to  Panama  to  serve  with 
distinction  as  our  Ambassador  there  in 
the  difficult  period  following  the  Canal 
crisis. 

A  year  later  Jack  was  called  again  to 
Washlngton'to  serve  as  U.S.  Coordinator 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. In  this  job,  he  has  made  impor- 
tant contributions  toward  continuing 
and  strengthening  our  efforts  to  assist 
Latin  America  to  build  institutions  which 
can  reach  down  to  help  all  the  people  of 
the  hemisphere.  He  has  also  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  brilliant  envoy.  He 
speaks  fluent  Spanish,  acquired  in  his 
early  days  when  he  lived  and  studied  in 
Mexico  and  even  for  a  while  he  was  a 
professional  boxer.  In  addition,  he  has 
a  very  special  understanding  of  the  Latin 
spirit,  and  a  great  ability  in  that  always 
difficult  task  of  communication  between 
peoples.  On  a  recent  tour  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, cheering  crowds  carried  him  on 
their  shoulders. 

Now  Jack  Vaughn  moves  on  to  devote 
his  energy  and  his  interest  in  people  to 
the  Peace  Corps  which  he  helped  start. 
His  achievement  stands  as  an  example  of 
what  a  dedicated  man  can  do,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  all  benefit  from  the  service 
he  will  render  in  his  new  assignment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  news  item  accoimtlng  his  service 
to  his  Job  and  coimtry  be  printed. 
The  Peace  Corps — Yankee,  Don't  Go  Hoice 

"Sargent  Shrlver."  aald  Washington  wags 
last  week.  "Is  only  a  corporal  now."  Shrlver 
had  not  exactly  been  demoted,  since  he  liad 
been  pleading  for  6  months  to  be  relieved  of 
one  of  his  two  jobs.  Finally,  Lyndon  John- 
son decided  that  Shrlver,  who  had  been  Di- 
rectoc,^of  the  Peace  Corps  since  Its  inception 
In  1961,  should  now  devote  full  time  to  the 
16-month-old  Ofllce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, which  he  has  also  beaded  from  the 
start.  , 

After  assigning  -Shrlver  to  the  war  on 
•  poverty,  the  Great  Society  program  nearest 
his  own  heart,  Johnson  named  as  Peace  Corps 
Director  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  46,  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Panama  and,  since  March 
1966.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  Before  his  ambassadorial 
assignment,  Vaughn  had  directed  the  Peace 
Corps'  Latin  American  program  and  will  now, 
as  Johnson  said  It,  "return  to  his  first  love." 

HAD     14B    VTCTOSISS 

A  slight  (5  ft.  8  in.,  ISO  lbs.),  com- 
bative redhead,  Vaughn  was  reared  in 
Michigan,  where  he  spent  so  much  of  his 
youth  boxing  that  he  did  not  graduate  from 
high  school  until  he  was  20.  He  won  the 
Michigan  Golden  Gloves  as  a  124-Ib. 
featherweight,  logged  149  victories  in  173 
amateur  and  professional  fights — and  was 
never  knoc)(ed  out  (though  his  nose  was 
broken  three  times,  his  jaw  once). 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,   Vaughn   enlisted   in'  the   Marine 
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Corps,  was  twice  woxinded  on  Okinawa,  and 
was  eventually  discharged  hB  a  captain.  He 
earned  his  master's  degree  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1947.  then  Bpent  10  years  in 
Bolivia.  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  as  a  U.S. 
Information  Service  officer  and  coordinator 
of  US.  aid  projects.  In  1961,  Shrlver  grabbed 
him.  Says  Vaughn:  "The  Peace  Corps  Idea 
had  great  appeal  to  me,  and  the  people  I  knew 
who  were  putting  this  Idea  Into  effect  ap- 
p>ealed  to  me  even  more." 

beekeepehs  and  rxBK  hatchers 
Vaughn  takes  over  the  peace  Corps  as  it 
approaches  its  flflh  birthday.  Since  Its  first 
year,  when  there  were  528  volunteers  In  13 
countries,  the  Corps  has  gro«n  apace,  now 
has  10.380  volunteers  at  work  In  46  coun- 
tries from  Afghanistan  to  Venezuela.  Its 
annual  appropriation  has  rlfen  from  WO  mil- 
lion to  th!"  year's  $114.1  D»nilon.  Kfty  per- 
cent of  the  Coi'psmcii  are  teachers,  the  rest 
ar^  Involved  in  rural  and  urban-community 
development,  health  proj«ct8,  agriculture, 
and  public  works. 

Nonteachlng  volunteers  |  wind  up  as  bee- 
keepers In  Cameroon,  accoi^Dtants  in  Afghan- 
istan, ar<^ltects  In  TunUta,  fish  hatchers 
in  Togo.  Two  do7.en  men  And  women  volun- 
teers live  in  some  of  the  world's  most  scab- 
rous slums,  the  hillside  f^velas  outside  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  where  they  nin  medical  clinics, 
teach  and  do  social  work,  flhls  month,  when 
torrential  rairs  and  landslhcles  claimed  some 
200  faveladoB'.  lives  In  Rio.  the  Corpsmen 
helped  evacuate  stricken  families,  set  up 
emergency  her^lth  stations!  staffed  mass  vac- 
'       ctnation  rc-nters.  | 

FEATKEB    IN    Tit  t    CAP 

Tae  Peace  Corps  today  recruits  85  percent 
of  all  volunteers  directly  ifVom  college — and 
because  U.S.  campuses  hate  become'  hotbeds 
of  social  protest,  finds  Iteelf  looking  for  a 
new  kind  of  volunteer.  '  "We  don't  want 
Ivjatnlks."  says  Deputy  Dieactor  Warren  Wig- 
gins, "but  we  have  nothing  against  beards." 
The  "quiet  activists"  tl^at  Wiggins  seeks 
"dont  c^ry  placards.  TJiey  do  things  like 
tutoring  Negro  school  kldSj  They  work  with- 
out fanfare."  In  Wlggli)*'  view,  the  beet 
volunteer  has  "a  basic  seffvlce  motivation,  a 
certain  fleslblUty.  a  lack  Ot  racial  prejudice, 
a  certain  degree  of  adventtirousness,  a  sense 
of  Idealism."  ! 

Plainly,  with  Shtlver's  departure  the  first 
'handcrafted  era  of  the  Pep*:e  Corps  is  ended. 
Under  his  guidance,  says  Wiggins,  "we  have 
transited  from  a  feather  lix  the  cap  of  Amer- 
ica to  a  large-scale  opecatlon  of  sufflcient 
human  resQ.un;es  to  be  of  consequence  in  the 
changing  nations."  Now,  adds  Vaughn,  "Its 
character  Is  established.  My  Job  Is  to  help 
It  continue  to  do  well."  But  Vaughn's  task 
may  prove  tougher  than  l)t  looks. 

INNATE   ALT^VISX 

Like  any  other  5-year-oia,  the  Peace  Corps 
Is  experl^clng  growing  pains.  -  It  suffers 
from  slbnig  rivalry  with.  VISTA,  the  do- 
mestic poverty  corps  directed  by  Shrlver. 
Despite  Intensive.  recruUlcg  on  1,600  U.S. 
campuses,  an  advertising  campaign  mounted 
at  cost  (and  sometime  too  cutely)  by  a 
major  agency,  a  whopping  42.068  applicants — 
not  to  mention  the  added  Inducemnet  of  a 
2- year  deferment  for  draft-age  men — the 
Corps  in  1965  fell  nearly  1.000  short  of  Its 
9.500  volunteer  goal.  One  reason  Is  that  to- 
day's college  student  teods  Increasingly  to 
postpone  any -Job  commitment  and  Is  often 
able  to  discover  foreign  lands  on  his  own. 

The  truth  Is  that  joining  the  Peace  Corps 
no  longer  has  quite  the  glamor  It  once  had — 
or  seemed  to  have.  As  !$amuel  Babbitt,  a 
former  Peace  Corps  staffer  and  now  assistant 
dean  of  the  Tale  Graduate  School,  points  out. 
the  Corps  no  longer  holdjB  for  potential  vol- 
unteers the  "tremendous  emotional  resfxynse 
keyed  off  by  the  hero  worship  of  President 
Kennedy."  ' 


Nonetheless,  the  Peace  Corps  still  appeals 
to  the  Innate  altruism  of  American  youth, 
and  vlrtuaUy  every  country  to  which  volun- 
teers have  Iseen  assigned  has  welcomed  them, 
asked  for  more,  and  often  given  singular 
sendoffs  to  homebound  corpsmen  who  have 
completed  their  tows  of  duty.  In  a  remote 
settlement  In  soutSu-n  India  recently,  a 
young  corpsman  announced  that  he  would 
soon  be  returning  to  the  United  States  to  get 
married.  Distraught  villagers  tried  to  induce 
him  to  stay  by  offering  him  anything  he 
might  want — including  hU  pick  of  the  local 
maidens. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  MISSISSIPPI 
NEGROES    , 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Keogh)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Re§nick]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  Ms 
hours  were  spent  yesterday  In  debate  on 
the  subject  of  Mississippi  Negroes  who 
are  now  living  in  the  delta  counties. 
Basically  I  pointed  out  that  these  Ne- 
groes were  hungry,  in  some  cases  home- 
less, and  that  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
rather  than  helping,  was  doing  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  block  Federal  ef- 
forts to  distribute  food  in  Mississippi. 

Instead  of  responding  to  the  problem, 
the  Mississippi  delegation  spent  their 
time  trying  to  lay  down  a  smokescreen, 
complete  with  all  the  tired  old  red  her- 
rings and  diversions  of  Communists, 
agitators.  Federal  intervention,  and  so 
forth.  They  questioned  my  political  mo- 
tives, my  political  beliefs,  my  judgment, 
and  experience.  But  they  were  not  con- 
tent with  just  attacking  me  by  reading 
various  derogatory  newspaper  columns. 
They  had^  to  go  on  to  attack  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  its  delta  min- 
istry, calling  It  a  leftwing  organization, 
accusing  It  of  supporting  revolutionaries, 
and  trying  to  discredit  this  outstanding 
organization,  whose  only  crime  that  I 
can  see  is  trying  to  help  those  imfortu- 
nate  Negroes  who  have  been  left  vir- 
tually friendless  in  eight  delta  counties. 
I  am  happy  to  enter  into  the  Record  at 
this  time,  this  statement  from  the  Right 
Reverend  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  commission  on  the  delta  ministry: 

The  delta  ministry  Is  an  integral  part  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ,  set  up  by  a  resolution  of  its  gen- 
eral assembly.  The  cleijgy  on  the  staff  are 
all  clergy  in  good  standing  in  their  own  de- 
nominations, and  are  vouched  for  by  their 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  stance  of  the 
delta  ministry  has  to  do  with  our  Identifica- 
tion with  the  poor  people  there  and  our  con- 
cern for  their  desperate  needs.  These  needs 
are  Incireaslngly  urgent.  They  have  not  be^" 
dealt  with  by  the  local  or  Federal  Govert- 
ment.  Thus,  the  people  are  trying  In  any 
way  they  can  to  call  attention  to  thefr  plight. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  local  and  Federal 
govenunents  will  respond. 

The  whole  proceeding  yesterday  '  re- 
minded me  of  the  story  of  the  dean  of 
the  law  school  who  was  instructing  a  new 
graduate.  He  said:  "Remember,  when 
you  do  not  have  the  law,  quote  the  facts; 
when  you  do  not  have  the  facts,  quote 
the  law;  and  when  you  have  neither,  just 
holler."  And  this  Is  exactly  what  the 
gentlemen  frtMn  Mississippi  did  yester- 
day.   They  Just  hollered. 


Tliey  also  seemed  to  have  developed  a 
new  disease — TV  phobia. 

Several  times  during  the  debate,  they 
expressed  what  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  fear  of  having  the  TV  cameras  turned 
on  Mississippi.  They  seemed  to  be 
deathly  afraid  of  what  the  TV  camera 
and  o^er  news  media  might  reveal  about 
conditions  in  that  State. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  these  gen- 
tlemen that  from  the  beginning  of  time 
people  who  have  had  something  to 
hide — emd  who  are  somehow  trying  to 
cover  up  their  actions — are  the  people 
who  have  avoided  public  exposure. 

I  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  hide,  and  neither  do  the  Negroes 
of  Mississippi.  So  we  welcome  public 
dlscussibn.  We  welcome  the  TV  cameras. 
We  welcome  the  newspaper  reporters. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  I  of- 
fered to  go  to  Greenville  with  these  gen- 
tlemeru  My  offer  was  ignored.  I  also 
offered  to  arrange  a  conference  here  in 
Washington  with  the  people  who  have 
the  facts — Sargent  Shrlver  of  the  Ofllce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Under 
Secretary  Schnittker  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Again,  I  was  ignored. 

I  suggest  respectfully  to  the  Mississippi 
delegation  that  they  should  join  with  me 
In  sponsoring  a  House  resolution  calling 
for  a  special  or  select  committee  made 
up  of  Members  of  this  distinguished  body 
to  Investigate  the  situation  in  Mississippi. 
Xfter  all,  this  is  what  we  are  here  for — 
to  learn  the  facts  and  to  get  the  truth.- 
Now,  if  I  am  wrong,  I  will  be  very  happy 
to^tand  corrected  either  in  Greenville, 
Miss.,  or  In  the  ofi^ces  of  the  adminis- 
tration downtown,  or  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  If  I  have  the  wrong  infor- 
mation, I  would  like  to  know  about  it. 
They  have  not  refuted  any  of  my  alle- 
gations. They  have  not  refuted  my 
statement  that  the  Negroes  are  hun- 
gry in  Mississippi,  but  Instead  they  tried 
to  divert  our  attentions  by  telling  us 
about  riots  in  Harlem  and  riots  in 
Rochester  and  racial  violence  in  all  sorts 
of  places. 

I  recall  what  my  grandmother  said.      . 
and  I  thought  she  was  a  wise  olcj^woman.       * 
She  said  that  "2  wrongs  never  make  a 
right;    and   5  wrongs  do  not   make .  a 
right,  and  1,000  wrongs  do  not  make  a  • 
right."    No  matter  how  many  stories  we 
hear  about  racial  violence  and  wrongs  in 
Watts  and  in  Rochester  or  in  Detroit, 
this  does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  people  in  Mississippi  that  are 
being    denied    food    because    they    are 
Negroes. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  John  Bell  Williams,  told  a 
very  touching  story  about  a  Negro  friend 
of  his  who  would  not  eat  certain  surplus 
commodities  and,  brought  them  to  the 
Congressman's  home.  One  of  the  items 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  his  good  friend  brought  him 
was  cheese.  I  tell  you.  Members  of  this 
-House,  that  the  only  part  of  the  cheese 
that  Mr.  John  Bell  Williams'  friend  got 
from  department  of  Agriculture  sur- 
plus commodities  was  the  holes  from 
swlss  cheese.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  not,  for  the  past  couple 
of  years,  had  any  cheese  to  distribute  as 
surplus.    Mississippi  Congressmen  then 
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turned  their  fire  on  Federal  Intervention. 
During  the  debate  yesterday  I  tried  to 
put  In  some  figures  which  I  thought  were 
very  cogent  and  interesting,  because 
there  \b  one  type  of  Federal  intervention 
that  the  Mississippi  delegation  does  like. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  like  It  so  much 
that  they  have  been  known  from  time  to 
time  to  request  more.  This  is  Federal  in- 
tervention in  the  Mississippi  State 
treasury.  The  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [lifi-.  Williams  I  took  out  his  part  of 
this  debate,  as  is  his  privilege,  but  It  Is 
also  my  privilege  to  put  It  back  In. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  did  not  do  that. 
The  only  part  of  the  debate,  the  only 
thing  I  took  out,  was  the  colloquy  about 
your  middle  initial.  That  Is  the  only 
thing  I  took  out  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  believe  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams],  at 
the  time  I  arrived  in  the  Chamber,  was 
talking  about  Federal  intervention  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  that  was  not  in 
the.RtcoKD  as  I  read  it  today.  If  I  am 
proven  wrong,  I  will  apologize  to  him. 

During  the  debate  I  did  my  best  to 
point  out  that  according  to  the  flguree 
that  I  read  In  a  Mlsslsclppl  paper — and 
again  I  stand  corrected  if  I  am  wrong — 
In  the  next  2  years  the  budget  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  will  have  $350  mil- 
lion raised  by  local  taxes.  I  would  like 
to  point  out,  also,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  these  taxes  will  be  raised  by  a  4^ 
percent  sales  tax.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  this  4>^  percent  sales  tax 
Is  on  food  as  well  as  every  other  Item. 
Mississippi  Is  one  of  the  few  States  In 
the  Nation  that  taxes  the  food  people 
eat.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
a  very  small  part  of  this  money  Is  raised 
by  personal  or  property  taxes. 

The  U.S.  Oovemment'ln  its  policy  of 
Federal  intervention  in  the  State  of 
Mlssisftppi  will  make  a  direct  contrlbu- 
tlwi  of  $280  million  for  the  next  2  years. 
This  is  direct  contribution.  It  does  not 
count  any  other  moneys  going  into  the 
Statea,  such  as  OEO  programs  and  so 
on. 

Now,  according  to  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  figures,  in  fiscal 
1966— and  this  Is  Just  1  year— $304.- 
540,000  will  go  to  Mississippi  in  Federal 
farm  payments.  This  kind  of  Interven- 
tion is  fine.  But  when  I,  as  a  Member 
of  this  House  who  htts  to  vote  on  these 
appropriations,  say  something  is  wrong 
down  there,  this  is  Federal  intervention 
of  the  wrong  kind.  You  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  Either  Mlsslsislppl  wishes  to 
be  part  of  the  federal  system  or  not. 

The  question,  was  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WhittxnI, 
Where  do  I  get  my  facts  on  the  starving 
Negroes  and  whites  of  Mississippi?  I 
would  like  to  quote  Mrs.  Evelyn  Oandy, 
the  State  welfare  commissioner  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  This  is  a  quote 
from  the  Delta  Democratic  Times: 

Five  hundrod  thouMnd  i>eopI«  In  the  State 
of  Ml— iMlppl.  both  whlt«  and  Negro,  would 
b*ntft  trom  food  distribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  i.  not  a  statement 
by  any  leftwlnger.    This  is  not  a  state- 


ment by  any  Communist  agitator.  This 
is  not  a  statement  by  a  Congressman 
who  Is  supposed  to  have  ulterior  political 
motives.  This  Is  from  the  State  wel- 
fare commissioner  of  Mississippi.  And 
she  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  here  to  castigate 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  sun  here  sim- 
ply to  try  to  get  Justice  for  people  who 
are  crying  out  for  Justice,  for  people  who 
are  crying  out  for  the  most  basic  of  all 
things:  food.  I  once  again  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished delegation  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi  to  Join  with  me  and  see  that 
this  food  gets  to  those  who  need  It.  If 
the  food  Is  not  needed,  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  be  turned  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  very  happy  If 
we  could  discuss  this  problem,  honestly 
and  privately.  In  Mississippi,  or  in  Wash- 
ington, or  anywhere  elsie  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi  would  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  out  to 
America  not  to  be  Indifferent  to  this 
terrible  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded  of  an  old 
saying:  "I  am  not  .worried  about  my 
enemies,  for  they  can  only  kill  me.  I  am 
not  worried  about  my  friends-  because 
they  can  only  betray  me.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  Indifferent,  for  It  Is  the 
indifferent  that  will  permit  my  enemies 
to  murder  me  and  my  friends  to  betray 
me." 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  Members  of  this  House, 
let  us  not  be  indifferent  to  these  calls  for 
help. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentlanan  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  did  dur- 
ing yesterday's  debate  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  having  so 
forcefully  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  conditions  which  exist  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Congress  and  the  American 
people  must  be  awakened  to  these  con- 
dltlMis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  is  especially 
appropriate  today,  as  this  is  a  most  his- 
toric day  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  Is  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

Two  years  ago.  on  the  10th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1964.  when  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, who  now  presides  over  the  House, 
was  then  presiding  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  the  debate  came  to 
a  conclusion.  By  a  vote  of  290  to  130  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  that  his- 
toric bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  vote  represented  the 
culmination  of  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  of  us  who  were  determined 
that  the  House  recognize  its  responsl- 
billUes  m  the  field  of  civil  rights.  Never- 
theless, that  Mil  did  not  deal  with  other 
questions  which  remained  unanswered, 
such  as  the  dlsenfranchlsement  of  Ne- 
groes In  the  South.  In  the  following 
year  we  passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

Again,  this  year,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  pass  effective  legislation 
to  deal  with  violence  and  murder  di- 


rected at  those  who  are  exercising  their 
constitutional  rights  or  assisting  others 
to  do  BO.  And  southern  Justice  must  be 
rendered  colorblind.  Legislation  must 
be  enacted  to  eliminate  discrimination 
'n  the  selection  of  juries  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many,  many 
things  yet  to  be  dcwie  to  achieve  full 
equality  for  all  Americans.  But  I  believe 
today  we  should  recall  the  historic  step 
which  was  taken  in  this  body  2  years  ago 
and  commend  all  Members  of  the  House 
who  voted  for  that  mos.  forward  step  In 
civil  rights. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  the  course  of  the  debate  yester- 
day the  gentleman  frcHn  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams]  wanted  the  figures  as  to  what 
the  State  of  New  York  received  and  how 
the  State  of  New  york  fared  in  this  Fed- 
eral situation. 

New  York  State,  this  coming  year,  wUl 
have  a  budget  of  $3.98  billion.  We  raise 
this  money  ourselves.  In  addition,  we 
will  receive  only  $800  million  In  direct 
Federal  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  this  rep- 
resents a  far  cry,  percentaigewise,  from 
what  the  State  of  Mississippi  receives  In 
Federal  funds. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten]  stated  that  the  city  of 
Oreenvllle  has  the  biggest  heart  of  any 
city  In  the  South,  and  If  for  1  minute  the 
Negroes  were  really  starving  and  home- 
less, the  city  of  Greenville  would  have 
made  acccHnmodatlcHis  available  to  them 
in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  all  I  can  see.  this  Is 
one  of  the  longest  minutes  in  the  history 
of  creation,  because  over  100  homeless 
Negroes,  who  were  evicted  from  farms, 
and  who  have  no  source  oicincome  what- 
soever, have  been  living  in  tents  right 
outside  the  city  of  Greenville  since  last 
October. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  good  people  of  the 
city  of  Greenville  must  be  pretty  myopic 
if  they  could  not  see  this  ri^ht  imder 
their  noses. 

I  should  also  like  to  state  that  another 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Hon.  Prkn- 
Tiss  Walkxr,  pointed  out  that  a  good 
many  Negroes  In  Harlem  and  other 
places  in  the  North  are  anxious  to  go 
back  to  the  South  because  the  South  took 
such  good  care  of  them. 

Let  it  be  noted  here  and  now  that  the 
South  has  taken  such  good  care  of  Its 
Negro  citizens,  that  650,000  of  them  have 
fied  the  South  In  the  last  5  years  alone. 
This  figure  Is  provided  by  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau.  This  is.  of  course,  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  policy  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  They  wish  that  the  Negroes 
today  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and 
especially  those  in  the  delta  counties  who 
have  become  obsolete — there  Is  no  more 
need  for  them  in  the  fields — to  leave  the 
State.  They  do  not  want  them  voting  In 
the  elections.  ' 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  sasdng — 
Justice  must  be  done  for  the  hungry  and 
homeless.  I  Invite  all  my  colleagues, 
particularly  those  from  Mississippi  to 
Join  me  in  a  supreme  effort  to  help  the 
needy  in  this  time  of  emergency. 
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KOSCIUSKO  DAY,  FIBRUARY 
1966 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Keoch).  Under  previoU*  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  flnom  New  York 
[Mr.  RooNXYl  is  recognised  for  10  min- 
utes. ' 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  honor  our  great  Ameri- 
can hero,  Abraham  Lincoln,  this  Satur- 
day, it  is  a  great  coinoidence  that  we 
also  Join  on  that  day  with  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  to  pay  honor  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  celebrated  hero  ©1  our  American 
Revolution  and  of  Poland's  fight  against 
oppressors.  Today  the  loyal  Polish- 
American  citizens  conunemorate  the 
220th  anniversary  of  the  Urth  of  Tadeusz 
Kosciusko,  that  great  PoUsh  soldier  and 
patriot  who  gave  so  freely  of  his  military 
genius  to  help  George  Washington  de- 
velop our  raw  and  imtralned  army  Into 
a  telling  military  force. 

From  his  earliest  years,  Kosciusko 
demonstrated  a  passion  for  independ- 
ence along  with  unusual  talents  of  lead- 
ership. Bereft  of  his  beloved  father  at 
the  age  of  13,  the  hoy  prepared  for  ad- 
mission and  obtained  ai  scholarship  to 
the  famous  military  academy  in  Mez- 
leres,  France.  His  record  here  was  so 
impressive  he  was  graduated  with  the 
rank  of  captain  of  engineering  and 
artillery.  I 

In  the  year  1776,  whllb  in  Paris,  Kos- 
ciusko heard  much  of  the  struggle  of  the 
American  colonists  for  independence. 
He  became  so  passionitely  concerned 
with  this  struggle  for  liberty,  that  he 
borrowed  money  to  sail  to  America.  Im- 
mediately after  disembarking  at  Phila- 
delphia in  August,  he  applied  and  was 
accepted  for  military  service  with  the 
American  forces.  j 

As  a  result  of  the  outstanding  plans 
which  he  drew  for  the  fortification  of 
the  Delawswe  River,  Kosciusko  was  com- 
missioned a  colonel  of  engineers  in  the 
Continental  Army  arid  subsequently  to 
the  Northern  Army  where  he  accom- 
plished a  mEignificent  ;  fortification  of 
West  Point.  ; 

Later  he  was  to  see  action  in  the  battle 
of  Charleston,  S.C,  where  he  again  dis- 
tingiitshed  himself  witlji  both  courage 
and  valor  as  well  as  smierior  military 
abUity.  I 

In  October  of  1783  hfe  was  promoted 
to  brigadier  general  and  prepared  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  mlllttry  needs  of  this 
new  Nation.  However,  his  concern  for 
his  own  people  and  their  struggle  for  a 
measure  of  independence  caused  him  to 
return  to  his  homelandi  In  Poland  he 
was  made  a  major  general  and  led  the 
Polish  patriots  in  a  bitter  but  hopeless 
fight.  j 

Overwhelmed  by  thf  military  and 
manpower  of  the  enemy,  Kosciusko  fell 
■  wounded  on  the  historic  battlefield  of 
Maciejowlce.  He  was  Imprisoned  In 
Russia.  Later  this  btilllant  military 
strategist  and  pltmner  died  of  a  broken 
heart  while  living  In  ejoUe  In  Switzer- 
land. 

In  spite  of  General  Kiosclusko's  fail- 
ures and  disappointments  In  his  later 
life,  Americans  can  never  forget  what  he 
did  to  bolster  our  militai^  defenses  when 
our  own  Continental  Army  was  so  close 


to  starvation  and  defeat.  The  young 
PoUsh  o£acer's  enthusiasm,  his  Impres- 
sive military  training,  and  his  brilliant 
mind  gave  our  officers  and  men  a  much 
needed  lift  in  their  morale  which  In  torn 
helped  greatly  to  turn  the  tide  of  one 
defeat  after  another  Into  a  succession  of 
victories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  our  great 
Polish-American  organizations  and  'all 
our  citizens  of  Polish  origin  for  keeping 
alive  the  memory  of  Tadeusz  Kosciusko 
so  that  all  Americans  can  be  reminded 
of  the  contribution  of  this  great  patriot. 

By  remembering  Kosciusko's  magnifi- 
cent deeds  and  the  accomplishments  of 
the  other  great  Poles  Who  so  valiantly 
helped  this  Nation  to  gain  Its  independ- 
ence, we  find  ourselves  drawn  closer  to 
all  our  fellow  Americans  who  so  right- 
fully glory  in  their  Polish  heritage.  It 
is  with  great  pride  and  In  the  spirit  of 
true  brotherhood  that  we  Join  them  in 
saluting  and  lauding  the  memorable 
deeds  of  such  an  American  and  Polish 
patriot  as  Tadeusz  Kosciusko. 


MILK  FOR  SCHOOLCHIIjDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Ryan]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Bilr.  RYAN!  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Congress  his 
message  on  food  for  freedom.  It  Is  a 
challenging  message  in  jphich  the  Presi- 
dent said,  and  I  quote  him: 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  lead  the 
world  In  a  war  ag&li^t  hunger. 

I  applaud  the  President's  purpose  to 
make  our  agricultural  abundance  avail- 
able to  fight  hunger  and  starvation  in 
the  developing  world. 

At  the  time  of  this  bold  approach 
abroad,  it  is  anomalous  and  disappoint- 
ing that  at  home  the  administration  In- 
tends to  cut  back  on  both  the  school 
lunch  program  and  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. 

Through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Federal  Government  has  sub- 
sidized a  school  lunch  program  since 
1949  and  a  program  of  milk  to  school 
youngsters  since  1955. 

According  to  the  budget  submitted  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967,  which  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  the  Congress  on  January  24, 
the  special  mUk  program  appropriation 
will  be  cut  from  the  current  $100  to  $21 
million.  The  school  lunch  program  will 
be  trimmed  from  the  $202  million  figure 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  to  $183  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

Now  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  In  the  case  of  the  special  milk 
program,  that  Is  the  program  under 
which  children  buy  milk  during  the  re- 
cess period  as  distinguished  from  the 
milk  that  they  get  under  the  school  lunch 
program  Itself,  the  cutback  is  an  attempt 
to  "reorient  and  redirect"  the  program  so 
that  only  the  needy  children  will  get  free 
milk  while  other  children  "pay  as  they 
drink." 

The  Department  contends  that  under 
the  program  contemplated,  needy  chil- 
dren ulU  be  better  taken  care  of. 

This  desire  to  do  more  for  needy  chil- 
dren Is  commendable,  but  It  seems  to  me 


that  this  kind  of  dlstlnctlcm  should  not 
be  drawn. 

For  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
either  the  special  milk  program  or  the 
school  lunch  program,  we  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  nondiscriminatory 
policy  that  provides  milk  and  lunches  to 
all  children.  Making  a  distinction  be- 
tween needy  children  who  are  eligible  for 
free  milk  and  those  children  who  have  to 
pay  for  their  milk  createfjthe  obvious  risk 
of  stigmatizing  those  children  who  are 
not  able  to  pay. 

I'here  will  be  needy  youngsters  and 
nonneedy  youngsters  attending  the  same 
schools.  This  is  false  economy.  We  gain 
so  little  and  yet  would  cause  Irreparable 
harm  to  many  youngsters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  the  Imposition 
of  a  means  test  on  these  programs. 
These  programs  are  admirable.  They 
have  been  most  effective  since  their  in- 
ception. I  see  no  compelling  reason  why 
the  programs  should  be  cut  back.  If  we 
are  not  doing  enough  for  needy  children 
now,  then  we  should  provide  more  money 
for  the  special  milk  program  and  not 
take  milk  from  other  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Impact  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  should  not  deprive  American 
schoolchildren  of  milk  and  lunches. 

A  national  economy,  which  the  admin- 
istration says  can  support  both  guns  and 
butter,  certainly  ctui  support  both  mis- 
siles and  milk. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CORRECT  INEQUI- 
TIES IN  THE  LAW  GOVERNINa 
COOPERATIVE  HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  legislation  which  Is  clearly 
needed  to  correct  Inequities  In  the  law 
governing  cooperative  housing.  In  1961, 
I  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  a  reduc- 
tion in  premium  rates  for  management- 
type  cooperatives,  and  this  measure  was 
enacted.  Last  year,  I  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  provide  mutuality  for  coopera- 
tive housing,  and  this  was  Incorporated 
In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devlopment 
Act.  Yet,  the  premiums  have  never  been 
reduced,  and  the  new  mutual  fund  has 
not  been  fully  put  Into  effect. 

The  legislation  I  havi;  Introduced  to- 
day will  make  the  premium  reduction 
mandatory,  and  will  seltle  the  confusion 
and  hesitation  wiiich  exists  In  some 
quarters  with  respect  to  the  mutuality 
program,  thus  paving  the  way  for  Its 
effective  and  expeditious  implementation. 
If  ever  there  has  been  good  mortgage 
experience,  It  has  been  with  cooperative 
housing  owners.  They  have  contributed 
over  $18  million  to  the  FHA  housing  fund 
with  losses  amounting  to  less  than  $34,- 
000.  They  deserve  a  break;  their  super- 
lative record  Justifies  meaningful  relief. 

Since  the  Inception  of  their  moH^gage 
experience  In  1950,  owners  of  manage- 
ment-tjTJe  co-ops  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  and  determination  to  meet 
their  mortgage  commitments.  Over  the 
years,  they  have  been  paying  the  stand- 
ard premium  rate  for  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance— one-half    of    1    percent — and 
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have  thus  contributed  over  $18  million. 
The  ratio  of  pretnluma  to  losses  Is  an 
amazing  568  to  1.  Ordinarily,  of  course, 
good  Insurance  experience  brings  about 
direct  reduction  In  premiums,  so  6  years 
ago,  we  authorized  the  FHA  to  reduce 
this  premium  to  one-fourth  of  1  percent. 
In  August  of  1964,  Congressman  Rains, 
then  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Banking  and  C\ir- 
rency  Committee,  stated  that  it  was  the 
expectation  of  the  Senate-House  con- 
ferees on  the  housing  bill  of  1964,  that 
this  authority  would  be  exercised  before 
the  next  housing  bill  was  considered. 
Well,  this  time  has  come  and  gone,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  authority  has  never 
been  exercised;  the  premium  still  ^nds 
at  one-half  of  1  percent.  I  am  tired  of 
waiting  for  this  discretionary  autiiority 
to  be  exercised.  I  have,  therefore.  Intro- 
duced a  blU  to  require  the  reduction  of 
the  premium  rate  charged  to  manage- 
ment-type cooperatives  to  one-fourth  of 
1  percent.  This  fund  is  soimd  beyond 
doubt,  and  the  annual  savings  to  these 
families  of  upwards  of  $30,  is  clearly 
warrantee* . 

Because  of  the  superb  record  which  the 
owners  of  co-ops  have  established,  the 
Congress,  last  year,  established  a  sepa- 
rate mutual  fund  for  the  cooperatives. 
It  was  our  intention  at  that  Ume — and  I 
am  speaking  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation — to  create  a  special  man- 
agement fund  fpr  all  management-type 
cooperatives,  so  that  their  premium  pay- 
ments, administrative  costs  and  any 
losses,  would  be  segregated  from  the  gen- 
eral fund.  We  provided  that  when  this 
management  fund  was  sufficiently  strong, 
the  FHA  would  distribute  shares  or 
rebates  to  the  co-op  owners  whose 
premiums  had  provided  this  strength.  In 
fairness,  we  also  stipulated  that  no  such 
disbursements  may  be  paid  out  until  any 
funds  which  might  be  transferred  to  the 
management  fund  from  the  general  fund, 
had  been  reimbursed. 

Since  that  time,  the  question  arose  as 
to  whether  this  reimbursement  require- 
ment applied  to  initial  transfers  to  the 
manag'ement  fund,  or  only  to  any  loans 
which  might  be  made  to  that  fund  by 
the  general  fund.  The  obvious  answer  is 
that  it  applies  only  to  subsequent  loans, 
and  the  FHA  apparently  imderstands 
this  to  be  the  case.  However,  lest  there 
be  any  possibility  of  misconstruing  con- 
gressional intent  on  this  point,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  today  to  make  this  absolutely 
clear.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Commissioner  of  the  FHA  will  trans- 
fer to  the  new  management  fimd,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  premiums  already 
paid  by  the  co-ops  which  will  come  under 
that  fund,  minus  the  administrative  ex- 
penses theretofore  incurred.  In  this 
way.  the  management  fimd  will  reflect 
the  full  strength  of  the  co-op  program, 
right  from  the  start. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I 
have  drafted  Is  designed  to  overcome  a 
key  obstacle  to  the  implementation  of 
the  mutuality  pro^ion  we  enacted  last 
year.  At  that  time,  we  amended  section 
213(m)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
authorize  the  trsJvsf er  of  funds  from  the 
general  insurance  fund  to  the  manage- 
ment fund,  and  we  provided  that  before 


this  transfer  could  be  effected,  the  mort- 
gagee or  lender  would  have  to  consent 
to  the  transfer.  There  is  no  legal  basis 
for  requiring  this  consent,  for  it  was  not 
required  in  the  case  of  other  funds  which 
were  consolidated  into  the  general  fund. 
In  any  event,  mortgagees  have  disap- 
proved the  transfer  of  at  least  69  coop- 
erative funds,  thus  thwarting  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  those  of  us  who  fought  for 
mutuality.  Their  disapproval  of  these 
transfers  is  based  upon  a  restriction  on 
the  use  of  FHA  debentures,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  a  result  unin- 
tended by  the  drafters  of  that  provision. 
I  therefore  introduced  perfecting  legis- 
lation to  remove  this  restriction.  With 
the  restriction  removed,  the  requirement 
of  consent  is  no  longer  appropriate  and 
accordingly  is  also  removed.  Thus,  aU 
accounts  of  management-type  coopera- 
tives will  be  transferred  into  the  manage- 
ment fund,  which  we  established  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sole  objective  of  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced  today  is  to 
provide  equitable  treatment  for  own- 
ers of  management-type  cooperatives. 
Where  a  class  of  property  holders  has 
demonstrated  over  the  year  its  deter- 
mination and  ability  to, meet  its  obliga- 
tions, they  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  defaults  of  other 
classy  of  property  holders  less  heedful 
of  their  responsibilities.  Outstanding 
performance  must  be  recognized  and 
rewarded.  This  has  been  my  steady  piir- 
pose  over  the  past  years,  and  this  is  my 
purpose  today.  I  shall  exert  every  effort 
to  secure  the  early  enactment  of  this 
necessary  legislation,  and  I  invite  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  endeavor. 


COLD  WAR  GI  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpkrm]  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  with  the  Senate  acceptance  of 
the  so-called  cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights. 
This  is  a  testament  to  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  of  two  men:  Olin  Teaouk,  the 
able  and  beloved  chairman  of  our  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  and  Senator 
Ralph  Yar  borough,  the  respected  and 
learned  gentleman  who  chairs  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
other  body. 

Chairman  Teagux,  the  author  of  the 
Korean  war  GI  bill,  initiated  both  the 
interest  and  the  legislative  action  on  this 
issue  8  years  ago,  and  I  think  he  is  truly 
deserving  of  our  heartiest  compliments. 
I  know  how  gratified  he  must  be  to  see 
his  long  years  of  work  come  to  fruition, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  steady  and 
inspiring  leadership.  It  has  been  a  priv- 
ilege to  serve  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  under  his  wise  and  skilled 
leadership. 

Senator  Yarborough  has  labored  long 
and  hard  for  this  noble  objective.  Bis 
leadership  in  the  other  body,  and  the 
public  support  he  inspired,  was  vital  to 
the  realization  of  this  goal.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  witness  the  Senator's  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  last  August. 
It  was  a  remarkable  presentation  and 


clarified  many  aspects  of  this  subject, 
contributing  greatly  to  its  success. 

I  think  that  the  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try, and  we  In  the  Congress,  can  count 
ourselves  foriimate  that  we  have  leaders 
of  the  caliber  of  these  two  gentleman 
from  the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas.  For 
without  their  high  purpose  and  tenacious 
perseverance,  this  historic  legislative 
achievement  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FILINO  OP 
REPORTS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AP- 
FAIR6 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
may  have  imtil  midnight  Saturday  to 
file  reports  on  several  bills,  including 
H.R.  12264,  12265.  10431.  10674,  1784,  and 
H.J.  Res.  343. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  WORK   OP   THE   SOCIAL  REV- 
OLUTION IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  .Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemab 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALT..  Mr.  Speaker,  to  our  orni- 
thological galaxy  about  Vietnam — the 
hawks  and  the  doves — we  now  add  the 
cuckoos. 

Since  Columnist  Walter  Lippmann  is 
the  creator  of  this  aviary,  I  suggest  he 
identify  the  new  species  by  reading  that  ■ 
lulu,  the  Declaration  of  Honolulu. 

In  this,  without  consultation  with 
them,  the  American  taxpayer  and  public 
pledge  themselves  tof"the  work  of  soclfd 
revolution"  in  Vietnam  and  "to  the  at- 
tack on  hunger,  Ignprance  and  disease" 
there. 

These  aims  are  laudable.  I  only  wish 
we  could  carry  them  out  at  home.  I  was, 
however,  apparently  under  a  grand  de- 
lusion: I  thought  we  were  fighting  with 
arms  to  defeat  Communist  armed  inter- 
vention in  South  Vietnam. 

With  due  respect  to  all  concerned,  I 
can  only  say  that  this  compulsion  by  the 
administration  to  support  the  whole 
world  is  a  real  bird. 


BUTTER  AS  WELL  AS  GUNS  TO 
THE  VIETNAMESE  FIGHTING  THE 
COMMUNIST  INVADERS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dbrwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneou^matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Declaration  of  Honolulu  is  a  true  lulu. 
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The  American  taxpaye^  Is  now  pledged 
to  give  butter  as  well  as  guns  to  the  Viet- 
namese fighting  the  Communist  invad- 
ers. We  a^e  pledged  to  "socisJ  revolu- 
tion" in  Vietnam  at  the  same  time  the 
administration  has  cut  the  school  milk, 
program  for  needy  American  boys  and 
girls  for  fiscal  1967  from  $30  million  way 
down  to  $21  million.  This  is  declared  to 
be  an  austerity  move  in  connection  with 
Vietnam.  This  is  what  Kfe  used  to  call 
playing  up  to  a  neighbor  while  starving 
your  own  family. 

This  is  the  first  practical  step  by  which, 
through  the  Federal  Government,  the 
American  taxpayers  are  going  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  whole 
world.  Let  us  hope  this  does  not  end  up 
as  such  efforts  usually  do  In  lowering  the 
standard  of  living  in  our  own  country. 

The  administration  took  what  its 
spokesmen  concede,  is  a  calculated  gam- 
ble' in  trying  to  produce  both  Federal 
guns  and  Federal  butter  here  at  home. 
Apparently  someone  forgot  our  Idds 
would  have  to  give  up  th9  milk  to  make 
the  butter. 

I  suggest  this  fhismcial  irresponsibil- 
ity, this  making  the  taxpayer,  without 
asking  him.  finance  a  world  "revolution," 
is  opposed  to  everything  lisually  regarded 
as  American. 


THE  ADMINISTRA-nON  HAS  COM- 
MITTED THE  AMERICAN  TAX- 
PAYER TO  FINANCIHG  A  SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  SpeaOter.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bob  WiLsfciN]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlje  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  administration  has  committed 
the  American  taxpayer  to  financing  a 
social  revolution  in  Vietnam,  I  won- 
der how  they  are  going  to  make  sure  our 
social  aid  of  millions  or  billions  does  not 
help  the  Vietcong. 

If  there  are  any  true  experts  on  Viet- 
nam, the  results  to  date  there  do  not 
show  it.  But  I  have  readi  in  various  pub- 
lications, and  in  statements  by  our  mili- 
tary, that  one  of  the  problems  in  South 
Vietnam  is  that  the  Vietcong  are  shoot- 
ing at  our  American  men  one  day  «md 
peacefully  hoeing  the  pritnitive  fields  the 
next  after  burying  for  the  time  their 
weapons. 

Do  our  Par  Eastern  wliards  have  some 
way  of  making  sure  that  most  of  our 
taxpayers'  money  will  liot  reach  these 
farmers  so  peaceful  one  day  and  killing 
Americans  and  the  Innocent  in  Vietnam  ■ 
the  next? 

It  has  been  noted  thajt  we  have  been 
pouring  $600  million  dbwn  the  social 
rathole  in  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong' 
still  fight. 

Anyway.  I  thought  it  was  the  Soviet 
Union  that  fostered  world  revolution! 
not  the  United  States,  tare  our  taxpay- 
ers to  be  treated  Uke  $erfs  and  called 
upon  to  pay  and  pay  and  pay  to  help 


foreigners  to  a  revolution  without  being 
consulted,  let  alone  having  a  chance  to 
vote? 


BIO  MEETING  OF  THE  BRASS  IN 
HONOLULU 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the*e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
had  a  big  meeting  of  the  brass  in  Hono- 
lulu to  deal  with  the  rice  paddy  branch 
of  the  Great  Society.  A  joint  pledge  was 
made  for  a  "revolution" — a  "social  revo- 
lution"— which  we  are  to  finance. 

This  is  the  first  practical  demonstra- 
tion we  have  had  of  committing  the 
American  taxpayer  to  pay  for  raising 
living  standards  through  Government  aid 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Outside  of  the 
fact  that  this  could  well  break  even  this 
rich  country,  I  find  the  idea  of  our  con- 
ducting "social  revofutlons"  and  fi- 
nancing them  abroad  rather  frightening. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  pouring  $600  mil- 
lion of  your  money  and  mine  into  social 
reform  in  Vietnam  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  Vletcongs  have  not  even  been 
driven  from  the  south  of  Vietnam  yet. 

Maybe  if  we  pour  in  more  of  what  the 
administration  clearly  regards  as  our  un- 
limited resources,  the  Commimists  will 
not  just  hold  their  own  but  will  win  in 
Vietnam.  The  loser  so  far,  anyway,  is 
the  American  ta*xpayer  who  is  tapped 
daily  for  some  new  giveaway. 


ADEQUACY  OF  U.S.  SHIPPING 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Tupper]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  o^he  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
3  days  of  House  Merchant  Marine  Sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  adequacy  of 
U.8.  shipping  in  respect  to  Vietnam  have 
been  Informative  and  enlightening.  I 
am  confident  that  these  hearings  ordered 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Garmatz],  will  focus  attention 
on  the  broader  question  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  in 
relation  to  its  ability  to  carry  our  ocean- 
borne  commerce  and  assume  the  burden 
of  military  logistical  support  when  called 
upon. 

The  UJS.  public  must  take  a  greater 
interest  in  our  merchant  marine.  More 
people  must  seek  answers  to  why  Amer- 
ican-flag ships  carry  less  than  9  percent 
of  our  goods  today  and  why  we  rank  12th 
among  shipbuilding  nations  of  the  world. 
*  I  must,  in  all  candor,  say  that  I  was 
amazed  at  the  budget  request  for  appro- 
priations for  only  11  to  13  ships  for  fiscal 


year  1967  imder  the  Federal  ship  con- 
structitm  t)rogram.  In  view  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  long  drawn^ut  conflict  in 
southeast  Asia  and  othfflr  U.S.  commit- 
ments throughout  the  world,  this  meager 
budget  request  seems  incomprehensible. 
In  1959  the  Maritime  Administration  rec- 
ommended a  level  of  20  ships  per  year. 
Surely  our  needs  today  are  not  less.  In 
1961,  31  contrsu:ts  for  ships  were 
awarded;  by  1965  this  flgure  had  dropped 
tu  14  ships. 

There  are  few  if  any  members  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  who  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Interagency  Maritime 
Task  Force — comprised  of  representa- 
tives of  nine  Federal  agencies — calling 
for  a  drastic  curtailment  of  the  ship 
construction  program  and  for  building 
of  American  ships  in  foreign  shipyards. 
In  my  opinion  such  a  policy  woiild  be 
self-defeating  and  neither  in  the  in- 
terests of  our  maritime  Industry  nor  our 
country. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gleason,  president  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, was  a  witness  today  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  hearings.  Mr. 
Gleason  has  visited  Vietnam  on  at  least 
two  occasions  at  the  request  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. He  testified  that  new '  ships 
can  be  unloaded  100  percent  quicker  than 
the  old  Victory  ships  and  at  100  percent 
1^  cost  to  UJS.  taxpayers.  In  reply  to 
a  question  I  addressed  to  him  regarding 
the  cut  in  ship  construction  funds  that 
would  allow  no  more  than  13  new  ships 
for  fiscal  1967,  Mr.  Gleason  commented: 

The  Egyptians  build  more  than  13  shlpa 
per  year. 

The  dlstingiiished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Morton],  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  has  spoken  of  the  re- 
serve fleet  as  a  "pile  of  iron"  that  "can- 
not be  activated  fast  enough." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  consider  one 
phase  of  the  plight  of  our  U.S.  merchsmt 
marine  withotqt  considering  the  total 
picture.  There  tnust  be  speedy  and  dras- 
tic acUon-to  preserve  the  American  mer- 
cl^ant  marine,  to  strengthen  it,  and  to 
Improve  upon  its  quality.  Certainly  we 
have  some  of  the  most  modem  and  up- 
to-date  ships  afloat,  but  we  must  look 
at  the  entire  fleet  and  act  accordingly. 
It  has  been  my  personal  opinion  for 
many  years  that  the  so-called  nmaway 
flag  device  should  be  curbed  and  many 
more  cargo  vessels  should  be  built  each 
year  in  U.S.  shipyards  with  help  from  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  In 
his  1965  state  of  the  Union  message 
pledged  that  he  would  recommend  a  new 
policy  for  our  merchant  marine.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Chief  Executive  will 
now  consider  it  timely  to  introduce  a 
bold  new  program  calling  for  more  U.S.- 
built  ships  of  the  highest  quality, 
equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment. 


END  U.S.  DISCRIMINAIION  ABROAD 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPSAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  wa«  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  asked  the  President  to  end 
the  religious  discrimination  practiced  In 
the  assignment  of  U.S.  employees  to  some 
overseas  posts.  This  outrageous  prac- 
tice Is  preventing  assignment  of  qualified 
Jewish  employees  to  UJ3.  posts  in  Arab 
bloc  coimtrles. 

Pot  several  months  I  have  been  Inves- 
tigating this  matter  and  my  inquiries 
have  now  produced  an  admission  of  the 
administration's  discriminatory  practice 
in  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

By  its  demonstrated  willingness  to  go 
along  with  the  anti-Semitism  practiced 
by  these  Arab  bloc  coimtrtes  when  as- 
signing U.S.  personnel  abroad,  the  ad- 
ministration is  guilty  of  following  a  dou- 
ble standard,  properly  outlawing  dis- 
crimination by  private  employers  at 
home  but  improperly  discriminating  ii> 
assigning  Its  own  employees  abroad. 

The  Department  of  State  Informs  me 
that: 

While  the  United  States  does  not  nor- 
mally take  Into  account  the  religion  of  Its 
employees  In  assigning  them  for  duty  abroad, 
this  Is  regrettably  a  factor  which  cannot  be 
Ignored  In  the  case  of  certain  countries 
whoM  policies  In  this  respect  we  cannot  con- 
trol bowerer  much  we  disagree  with  them. 
The  United  States,  tries  not  to  assign  any 
employee  to  a  country  where  he  will  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  host  government. 

U.S.  military  and  civilian  employees 
are  required  to  state  th^lr  religion  when 
applying  for  a  visa  to  enter  Iraq,  Jordan, 
Lebanon.  Libya.  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. The  State  Department  advises 
me  that  "a  person  of  the  Jewish  faith 
might  not  be  allowed  to  enter  these  coun- 
tries." 

The  administration  defends  Its  discrim- 
inatory practice  by  pelting  out  that 
any  government  can  refuse  to  accept  an 
employee  ofBclally  assigned  by  another 
government  through  the  simple  expedi- 
ency of  declaring  him  persona  non  grata. 

llie  deplorable  discrimination  prac- 
ticed by  the  administration  in  the  as- 
signment of  U.S.  employees  to  Arab  bloc 
countries  is  a  national  disgrace.  The 
people  of  this  Nation  can  be  Justifiably 
outraged  to  learn  that  this  administra- 
tion has  been  practicing  religious  dis- 
crimination in  the  assignment  of  Oov- 
ernment  employees. 

I  have  asked  the  President  today  to 
immediately  advise  all  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  that  no  religious 
tests  or  distinctions  will  be  tolerated  in 
the  travel  or  overseas  assigiunent  of 
Oovemment  employees. 

A  much-needed  change  of  attitude  by 
the  administration  might  do  a  great  deal 
to  curb  the  effect  of  these  anti-Semitic 
travel  sanctions  on  VS.  citizens  and  em- 
ployees. 

The  United  States  should  refuse  to 
respect  the  discriminatory  re8trlctu)ns 
which  these  nations  seek  to  impose,  not 
honor  them.  UJ3.  leadership  in  this  mat- 
ter might  well  attract  widespread  sup- 
port from  other  nations. 


I  lu^e  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  me  In  requesting  most 
vigorously  that  President  Johnson  stop 
this  discrimination  at  once. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  at  this  point 
to  Insert  an  article  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  relating  the  disturbing  case  of 
a  constituent,  Edward  P.  Himt.  of  Bala- 
Cynwyd,  Pa.  Mr.  Hunt  was  fired  from 
his  Job  with  the  U3.  Army-Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  last  year  when  he  re- 
fused to  sign  an  anti-Israeli  visa  sought 
by  the  Libyan  Oovemment.  He  was  re- 
instated with  full  back  pay  after  I  pro- 
tested the  firing  to  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara. 

Pkntaoon  Bows  ON  Bias  Paomr — Axxa  Man 
Wins  Visa  Cask 

Washington,  November  13. — Congressional 
protests  have  won  reinstatement  and  back 
pay  for  a  graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  College  in 
Philadelphia  who  was  fllred  from  his  civilian 
Job  with  a  Pentagon  agency  for  refusing  to 
slg^  a  visa  declaration  requested  by  the 
Libyan  Oovemment. 

Edward  P.  Hunt,  31,  would  not  sign  be- 
cause he  regarded  the  declaration  as  antl- 
Jewlsh.  "I  Just  feel  that  discrimination 
against  any  rellgloxu  group  Is  wrong,"  he 
said. 

TATTGHT   TOLKKANCK 

Hunt  Is  a  Roman  Catholic,  one  of  11  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Hunt,  of  138 
Union  Avenue.  Bala,  Lower  Merlon  Town- 
ship. Prom  his  earliest  year*,  he  said,  his 
parents  taught  him  to  respect  the  religious 
beliefs  of  others,  even  though  they  differed 
from  his  own. 

Adherence  to  this  teaching  received  per- 
haps Its  most  severe  test  for  Hunt  last  spring 
when  be  arrived  at  Nuremberg,  Germany,  on 
his  way  to  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  In  Libya 
as  a  food  management  specialist  of  the  Army- 
Air  Force  Exchange  Service. 

As  related  by  Representative  Ricrako  S. 
ScHWDKm,  RepubUcan,  of  Pennsylvania. 
who  helped  him  win  ultimate  vindication, 
Himt  was  asked  In  Nuremberg  to  sign  a 
Libyan  visa  application  containing  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"And  I  Itnow  that  In  case  of  obtaining  any 
Israeli  visa  my  visa  to  Libya  will  be  consid- 
ered invalid." 

■XrUSIB   TO   SIGN 

He  refused,  on  the  grounds  that  signing 
would  make  him  party  to  the  antlrellglous 
conviction  of  the  Libyan  Government  toward 
Israel.  Libya  Is  a  predominantly  Moslem 
coxmtry. 

ScHwnKxa  said  Hunt  was  warned  he  would 
be  fired  if  he  refused  to  sign  the  application. 
Citing  bis  religious  beliefs.  Hunt  withheld 
his  signature  and  asked  for  a  bearing.  He 
got.  Instead,  formal  notice  of  his  discharge 
from  Brig.  Gen.  John  D.  Hlntes,  command- 
ing general  of  the  European  Exchange 
System. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  at  his  own 
expense.  Hunt  told  bis  story  to  ScRwnxn  at 
his  office  here  on  May  20.  The  Congressman 
wrote  a  letter  of  protest  to  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  8.  McNamara.  Senators  Httoh  Scott, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Jacob  K. 
Jatttb,  Republican,  of  New  York,  also  pro- 
tested. 

As  a  result,  Hunt  was  notified  In  July  be 
had  been  reinstated  and  was  reimbursed 
his  3  months  of  lost  pay.  his  travel  expensee 
and  the  cost  of  shipping  his  car  home  from 
Libya.  His  point  made,  Hunt  resigned  and 
Is  now  working  for  Automatic  Retailers  of 
America-Slater  as  manager  for  food  and  bev- 
erage service  at  the  Davos  Ranch  Resort  at 
Woodrldge,  N.T. 

mxrumn  btamv 
Interviewed   by   telephone   at   Woodrldge, 
Hunt  explained  why  he  refused  to  sign  the 
application.    ^ 


"I   Just   feel   that  discrimination   against 
any  religious  group  la  wrong,"  he  said.     "I 
feel    a   particular   affinity    for    the   Hebrew 
faith  because  of  its  similarities  to  my  own      ' 
faith,  the  faith  In  which  I  was  brought  up." 

Hunt  said  he  has  "great  respect"  for  the 
Moslem  faith  as  well,  but  believes  its  prac- 
titioners should  neither  persecute  nor  be 
persecuted. 

"This  goes  back  to  when  I  was  7  or  8  years 
old,"  Hunt  said.  "During  Lent  my  mother 
wotUd  tell  me  to  stop  in  at  chiirch  and  say  a 
prayer.  Often  I  would  stop  at  ji  Hebrew 
synagogue  instead.  , 

"I  didn't  see  any  difference  then  and  I 
dont  see  the  difference  now." 

COUSIN   IS^HAPLAIN 

Himt'B  father  operates  an  electrical  con- 
tracting business.  He  has  several  cousins 
In  the  religious  life,  including  Commander 
John  O'Connor,  a  Navy  chaplain  recently 
decorated  for  his  service  In  Vietnam. 

Hunt  was  graduated  from  St.  Joseph's 
College  In  1956  with  a  major  in  political 
science,  and  had  8  years  in  the  restaurant 
Industry  in  this  country  before  signing  on 
with  the  Army-Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
In  September  1064. 

The  service  operates  post  exchanges  at 
U.S.  milltcu-y  bases. 

Himt  was  assigned  to  Fort  Knox.  Ky.,  until 
January  of  this  year,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Belvolr,  Va.,  for  training  be- 
fore his  assignment  overseas. 

A  bachelor.  Hunt  said  he  signed  on  with 
the  exchange  service  out  of  a  desire  to  travel 
and  also  to  broaden  his  professional  ex- 
perience. 

There  were  times,  he  admitted,  when  he 
wondered  whether  he  had  made  the  wisest 
of  choices.  Particularly  when  he  found 
himself  several  thousand  mUes  from  home — 
Jobless  at  the  cocnmand  of  an  Army  general. 

I 


PROBLEMS    IN    THE    ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  THE  JOB  CORPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fn»n  New  York  [Mr.  Ooodkll],  ts 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  my  colleagutfj'  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qrnz], 
and  I  addressed  this  House  with  refer- 
ence to  problems  in  the  administration 
of  the  Job  Corps,  as  Illustrated  especially 
by  a  case  in  Moimtain  Home,  Idaho. ' 
Although  two  of  our  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho,  Congressman  Comp- 
TON  WHm,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Sam  Odbons,  have  adroitly  an- 
swered with  a  smoke  screen,  both  of  these 
gentlemen  and  the  Job  Corps  have  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  the  important  facts 
we  presented.  I  regret  that  they  chose 
to  conceal  these  admissions  amidst  a  rain 
of  ill-conceived  and  unfoimded  charges 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quiz],  and  I  are  misrepresenting  an  iso- 
lated case  to  undermine  the  Job  Corps. 
I  will  not  reply  in  kind  because  I  have 
great  respect  for  my  colleagues.  Let  me 
simply  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quiz]  and  I  were  proposing 
the  Job  Corps  concept  before  either  of 
these  worthy  gentlemen  were  in  Con- 
gress and  we  have  consistently  advocated 
the  merits  of  a  sensible  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

NOT     AN     ISOLATXD     CASX 

I  shall  recount  later  In  my  remarks  t^e 
specific  admissions  camouflaged  by  these 
gentlemen,  but  let  me  first  deal  with  their 
charge  that  the  Mountain  Home  incident 
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is  an  isolated  case.  Far  from  it.  I  shall 
cite  today  only  a<  few  of  ttie  large  num- 
ber of  cases  from  all  over  the  country. 

CAMP    OAST,    •etS.. 

Last  July,  three  Job  Corps  enroUees  in 
Camp  Oary,  were  charged  with  shooting 
two  Air  Force  policemen.  HiKlng  been 
booked  for  assault  with  intent  to  murder, 
they  were  returfted  to  regular  duty  in  the 
camp.  Job  Corps  ofBciiJs  hired  three 
separate  lawyers  to  defettfl  the  enrollees 
and  the  case  has  not  yet  dome  to  trial  due 
to  delays  and  "absence  of  key  witnesses." 

CAMP  BRXCKXNKIIKiK- 

In  August  last  year  a  J(>b  Oorpsman  on 
leave  in  Billings,  Mont.,  was  charged  with 
shooting  at  a  policeman  and  woundlnjg  a 
woman  in  a  Billings  bar.  Job  Corps  of- 
ficials not  only  posted  a  $2,500  bond  and 
are  paying  for  an  attorney,  they  have 
flown  the  enroUee  and  a  security  guard 
^  back  and  forth  from  Camp  Breckenridge. 
J  Ky.,  to  Billings  at  least  twice  and  per- 
-^  haps  more.  Tl^e  case  has  still  not  come 
to  trial  and  the  corpsman  remains  an 
enrollee  in  Camp  Breckenridge.  The 
apparent  estimate  of  cost  in  this  case 
Is  a  minimum  of  $1,000  to  the  tcucpayers 
and  perhaps  a  great  deal  more.  Sen- 
ator Lez  Mztcalf,  Democrat  of  Montsina, 
was  quoted  as  saying: 

The  Idea  of  the  Job  Corm  In  my  opinion 
Is  a  great  Idea,  but  this  Uicident  Is  wrong 
and  really  bums  me  up. 

The  Senator  Continues  i  I 

These  dropouts  and  malcontents  are  being 
coddled  and  complimented  ifbr  their  deroga- 
tory behavior. 

KINCSPORT,  TSMK. 

In  December  a  warrant  was  issued  in 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  against  two  young  men 
for  allegeidly  bludgeoning  two  victims 
with  a  lead  pipe.  They  left  the  town  that 
f  morning  for  two  Illinois  Job  Corps  camps 
before  the  warrant  could  be  served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on  with 
examples  of  this  nature.  Job  Corps 
camps  are.  and  should  be.  for  hard  core 
youngsters,  many  of  whom  have  had 
brushes  with  the  law.  They  need  sjrm- 
pathetlc  understanding.  They  also 
need  to  learn  discipline  and  social  values 
such  as  respect  for  law  and  order.  The 
present  policy  of  Job  Corps  offlolals  too 
often  undermines  this  whole  purpose. 

MOUNTAIN    HOMS,    tDARO 

In  the  Mountain  Homie  case,  my  two 
colleagues  and  the  Job  Corps  have  now 
openly  admitted  the  foOlowlng  devas- 
tating facts: 

First.  An  enrollee  named  Paul  Dennis 
Jones  did  attack  a  feUow  corpsman 
with  a  deadly  weapon  in  a  Job  Corps 
dormitory. 

Second.  Jones  wsis  a  three-time  felony 
loser.  Including  conviction  for  attempted 
murder. 

Third.  Job  Corps  screetijng  procedures 
are  so  haphazard  that  thioy  had  no  idea 
of  Jones'  previous  record  When  they  took 
him  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Fourth.  Jones  was  in  a  capacity  of 
leadership  in  the  Mountain  Home  Camp, 
serving  as  dormitory  leader,  wing  leader, 
and  squEul  leader. 

Fifth.  The  Job  Corps  idoes  not  deny 
(hat    the    victim    bf    thb   assault    was 


drummed  out  of  the  Job  Corpe  by  friends 
of  Jones. 

Sixth.  The  Job  Corps  did  pay  for  an 
attorney  and  apparently  for  psychiatric 
treatment.  A  maximum  oi  $50  of  this 
cost  may  be  deducted  from  the  enrollee's 
readjustment  allowance,  the  rest  to  be 
paid  from  Job  Corps  funds. 

Seventh.  Job  Corps  officials  from 
Washington  did  telegraph  the  court  that 
they  would  accept  Jones  back  In  the  Job 
Corps.  This  was  done  at  the  time  of 
sentencing  by  the  court,  when  the  full 
probation  report  showing  his  previous 
convictions  was  certainly  available.  Job 
Corps  officials  blithely  claim  that  even  at 
that  time^hen  they  agreed  to  accept 
Jones  back,  they  knew  nothing  of  his 
previous  felony  record. 

Eighth.  The  Job  Corps  still  has  no 
procedure  for  screening  applicants  with 
felony  records  so  that  they  can  conform 
to  parole  and  probation  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  latter  point  raises 
one  of  the  silliest  of  the  answers  appar- 
ently given  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Oibbons],  by  Job 
Corp6  officials.     I  quote  my  colleague: 

Taere  is  no  national  file  of  parolees  or 
Juvenile  offenders;  and  there  Is  no  way,  ex- 
cept for  a  prohibitively  costly  security  check, 
In  vhlch  every  facet  of  an  applicant's  life 
can  be  checked. 

I  would  inform  my  colleague  and  the 
Job  Corps  that  every  State  maintains 
records  of  parolees  and  probationers  In 
a  bureau  of  identification.  In  addition, 
if  applicants  were  fingerprinted,  as  every 
Inductee  in  the  military  service  Is  finger- 
printed, felony  records  could  be  checked 
overnight  with  the  FBI.  This  is  done 
constantly  by  sheriffs  and  police  officials 
in  our  smallest  communities  around  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Job  Corps  takes 
an  applicant  who  has  a  felony  record, 
they  should  know  about  it.  The  Job 
Corps  has  a  direct  responsibility  to  work 
out  provisions  so  that  they  are  not  a 
party  to  removing  parolees  and  proba- 
tioners from  States,  thereby  violating 
State  law.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Coimcll  of  State  Governments  has  been 
unsuccessfully  trying  to  work  out  this 
matter  with  the  Job  Corps.  It  should 
be  done  immediately.  The  cases  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quiz] 
and  I  have  cited  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  that  have  occurred  in  the  Job 
Corps.  They  are  not  Isolated  instances. 
They  are  established  policy  of  the  Job 
Corps. 

I  am  aggrieved  that  our  two  colleagues 
chose  to  slash  back  blindly  and  person- 
ally when  we  brought  the  Mountain 
Home  case  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Our  statements  were  based  solidly  on 
facts  compiled  by  the  attorney  general 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Allan  Shepard,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  officials  in  Idaho,  in- 
cluding the  prosecuting  attorney,  Mr. 
Fred  Kennedy,  who  told  me  he  had  re- 
viewed the  attorney  general's  memo  and 
approved  it.  As  I  state<J  to  the  House 
on  Tuesday,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
wanted  it  made  clear  that  Job  Corps 
officials  cooperated  with  him  fully  after 
he  refused  to  return  Jones  to  the  Moun- 
tain Home  Camp  tor  administrative 
action. 


I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord 
the  full  memorandum  of  facts  given  to 
us  by  Idaho  officials,  along  with  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Bulletin  No.  66-40  of  the  Job 
Corps,  relating  to  legal  services  for 
corpsmen  in  Job  Corps  conservation 
centers: 

Deckmbxk  31,  1995. 

This  memorandum  Is  written  at  the  com- 
bined suggestions  of  certain  persons  who  at- 
tended a  meeting  recently  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Sylvan  Jeppesen,  U.S.  attorney.  In  attend- 
au^ce  were  Mr.  Fred  Kennedy,  prosecuting 
tCttorney  for  Elmore  County,  Mr.  L.  E.  Clapp, 
warden  of  the  Idaho  State  Penitentiary,  Mr. 
Mark  Maxwell,  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  corrections.  Mr.  Al  Roard,  parole  and 
probation  officer,  Mr.  Bill  Leah,  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Agency,  Mr.  Allen  O. 
Shep&rd,  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  and  his  two  assistants. 

Mr.  Jeppesen  stated  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  Senator  Church  to  attend  said 
meeting,  which  was  called  primarily  at  the 
Instance  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Clapp. 

The  discussion  involved  a  recent  criminal 
incident  at  the  Job  Corps  camp  at  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho.  It  was  the  consensxis  of  those 
present  at  the  meeting  that  the  entire  con- 
gressional delegation  should  be  Informed  both 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  the  thinking  of 
the  group  regarding  corrective  action  which 
should  be  taken. 

On  or  about  November  15,  1965,  a  vicious 
fight  took  place  In  one  of  the  dormitories  of 
the  Job  Corps  camp  at  Mountain  Home. 
Said  assault  allegedly  took  place  as  a  result  of 
Truley  Tillman,  a  corpeman,  playing  a  radio 
In  a  manner  disturbing  to  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  dormitory.  The  dormitory 
leader,  one  Paul  Dennis  Jones,  brutally  beat 
Tniley  Tillman  about  the  head  and  face. 
WhUe  sitting  astride  the  prone  body  of 
Tillman,  Jones  produced  a  knife  and  slashed 
TlUman  about  the  face  and  hands,  and  then 
plunged  the  knife  Into  the  abdomen  of  Till- 
man Inflicting  a  wound  of  approximately  2^ 
Inches  In  depth. 

The  matter  was  reported  almoet  Imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Kennedy  as  county  prosecutor. 
Becaxise  of  the  question  of  Federal  enclave, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  been 
called.  An  FBI  investigator  was  dispatched 
to  the  scene  that  night,  interrogated  Jones 
and  obtained  from  him  a  statement  admit- 
ting participation  in  the  assaiilt.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  approached  that  night  by  officials  of 
the  Job  Corps,  who  attempted  to  convince 
Mr.  Kennedy  that  there  should  be  no 
criminal  proceedings  filed  against  Jones  and 
he  should  be  released  to  the  Corps  for  ad- 
ministrative action.  No  person  In  the  Job 
Corps  camp,  elth^  corpsmen  or  official, 
would  sign  the  criminal,  complaint  against 
Jones  for  assault  with  a  aeadly  weapon,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  was,  therefore,  required  to  sign 
the  complaint  himself. 

It  was  necessary  to  Issue  subpenas  and 
require  attendance  of  Job  Corfw  witnesses  In 
court.  The  Job  Corps  officials,  through  their 
Washington,  D.C.,  office,  hired  Mr.  Robert 
Rowett,  an  attorney  at  Mountain  Home,  to 
represent  the  Ibccused  at  Federal  expense. 

At  the  hearing  held  therein,  Jones  entered 
a  plea  of  guilty  to  assault  with  a  deadly 
weap>on,  and  as  Is  usual  In  such  cases,  the 
district  Judge  deferred  imposing  sentence 
pending   presentence   investigation. 

At  the  hearing  for  sentencing,  officials  from 
the  Job  Corps  camp  were  present.  A  tele- 
gram from  the  Job  Corps  headquarters  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  submitted  to  the  court, 
which  requested  that  the  judge  place  Jones 
on  probation  and  affirmatively  stated  that  If 
said  Jones  were  placed  on  probation  by  the 
court  he  would  be  accepted  by  the  Job  Corps 
and  returned  to  the  Job  Corps  camp. 

In  the  course  of  the  presentence  Investiga- 
tion, it  was  determined  that  Jones  Is  a  three- 
time  loser  on  felony  charges,  having  been 
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oonTlcted  and  aervMl  aentanccs  In  California 
State  correctional  Institutions.  The  crtmlnal 
record  of  Jonea  can  b«  atunmarlBed  as  fol- 
Iowa:  At  the  age  of  16,  be  attempted  to  kUl 
two  persons  by  firing  nine  shots  from  a 
revolver.  He  was  admitted  to  the  California 
Fort  Springs  Boy's  Camp.  In  IMS  be  was 
convicted  of  auto  theft  and  received  a  jail 
sentence  and  3  years  probation.  Later  In 
IMS,  he  was  convicted  of  auto  theft  and  sen- 
tenced to  an  additional  3  years  probation.  In 
1963.  he  was  adjudged  a  parole  violator,  con- 
victed of  another  auto  theft  and  sentenced 
to  the  Soledad  Correctional  Institution.  In 
1004,  he  was  paroled  and  on  September  8. 
196S,  was  arrested  for  driving  with  a  revoked 
or  suspended  driver's  license,  and  served  a 
total  of  35  days  In  Jail. 

.  At  the  time  of  his  Induction  Into  the  Job 
Corps,  he  was,  and  stlU  remains  a  parolee  of 
California  correctional  system.  Idaho,  as  are 
all  States.  Is  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
pact on  Parole  and  Probations.  Under  the 
terms  of  said  compact,  each  Stat*  agrees  that 
It  will  not  permit  one  of  its  parolees  or  pro- 
'  batloners  to  move  to  another  State's  Juris- 
diction without,  In  advance,  Informing  the 
receiving  State  of  such  desire  and  maldng 
arran^-ements  for  the  supervision  of  such 
parole-j  or  probationer  by  the  receiving  State 
during  the  balance  of  parolee  or  probation- 
er* time.  No  such  notification  was  received 
by  the  State  of  Idaho,  or  Its  board  of  correc- 
tions from  either  the  State  of  California  or 
the  Job  Corps.  We  were  Informed  that  said 
Jones,  while  at  the  Job  Corps  camp,  was  made 
a  supervisor  of  other  torpsmen  In  three  ca- 
pacities: Dormitory  leader,  wing  leader,  and 
squad  leader  which  would  Indicate  he  had 
rather  close  supervision  of  other  corpsmen. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  further  stated  that  he  has 
received  practically  no  cooperation  from  fel- 
low Job  corpsmen  witnesses  In  Investigating 
or  processing  the  defendant  for  what  Is  ob- 
viously a  serious  crime  In  the  felony  category. 
This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  defendant 
was  a  three-time  convicted  felon  and  but  for 
extremely  fortunate  olrciunstancea,  his  latest 
victim  would  have  died. 

One  of  the  eyewitnesses  to  the  assault, 
another  corpsman,  called  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
testify  under  oath,  refused  to  state  that  he 
had  seen  the  assault  with  the  knife,  although 
standing  within  3  feet  of  the  scene.  Mr. 
Kennedy  states  thdt  he  Is  convinced  that  this 
witness  U  guilty  of  outright  perjury.  The 
victim  of  the  assault  was  so  mistreated  and 
threatened  by  friends  of  Jones  that  he  has 
now  resigned  from  the  Job  Corps  and  has  left 
>     the  State  of  Idaho. 

Jones  was  recently  brought  before  the 
Third  District  CouH  In  Boise  for  sentencing, 
at  which  time  fob  Corps  officials  and  his 
lawyer.  Mr.  Rowett.  also  appeared.  The  dis- 
trict Judge,  Hon.  J.  Ray  Durtschl,  withheld 
sentence  on  Jones  and  placed  him  on  proba- 
tion for  a  yean,  with  the  condition  that  he 
serve  4  months  In  Jail,  and  then  return  to  the 
Job  Corps.  A  further  condition  was  that  he 
receive  psychiatric  treatment. 

I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  consensus  of  the 
,  group  In  stattrg  that  the  concept  of  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  philosophy  which  led  to  Its 
establishment  is  laudable  in  every  respect. 
Such  provides  an  opportunity  for  under- 
privileged youth  to  be  trained  for  work  and 
obtain  necessary  ediication.  We  think  It  Is 
obvious  that  a  «roup  of  young  people  in  the 
10  to  ai  age  bracket,  most  of  whom  are  lack- 
ing In  education  and  in  the  opportunity  to 
compete  in  our  society,  are  perhaps  the  moat 
highly  Impressionable  group  of  persona  who 
could  be  assembled.  Many  of  them  have 
alrvady  had  minor  brushes  with  the  law.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  greater  tragedy  than  hav- 
ing such  a  group  of  young  people  exposed  to 
what  is  obviously  a  vicious  and  mentally  dis- 
turbed person.  To  compound  the  problem, 
■uoh  a  penon  was  placed  In  a  position  of 
'  authnrlty  and  responsibility  over  these  eame 
blffhly  Impr— lonabla  oorpnaui. 


We  feel  from  thla  Incident  can  be  drawn 
the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  screening 
process  of  the  Job  Corps  la  at  times,  at  least, 
a  complete  failure.  We  are  Informed  that 
the  oOlclals  at  the  local  Job  Corps  camp  are 
unable  to,  or  have  not  determined  bow  many, 
if  any,  of  their  corpsmen  are  on  a  present 
active  status  of  parole  or  probation  from 
other  States.  The  State  board  of  corrections 
is  reasonably  positive  that  such  situations 
exist  and  in  conformance  with  the  interstate 
compact,  are  desirous  of  being  Informed  of 
the  existence  of  parolees  and  probationers 
from  other  States  who  are  presently  riding 
within  Idaho.  We  feel  this  la  particiUarly 
necessary  since  we  are  Informed  that  the  Job 
Corps  has  no  Interest  In  the  supervision  of 
parolees  or  probationers. 

We  also  feel  it  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
the  officials  of  the  State  of  Idaho  concerned 
with  supervUlng  probaUoners  and  parolees 
have  had  very  fine  cooperation  with  the 
armed  services  regarding  such  supervisory 
problems. 

It  is  also  the  consensus  of  the  group  that 
the  basic  concept  of  a  Job  Corps,  as  an- 
nounced to  the  public  at  large,  was  not  to 
provide  rehabilltaUon  Institutions  for  crimi- 
nals. The  public  acceptance  of  the  Job  Corps 
locations  was,  we  felt,  based  on  the  asserted 
purpoee  of  the  Job  Corps  as  providing  train- 
ing and  educatloD  for  underprivileged  young 
people  who  deserved  an  opportunity. 

Prom  my  own  personal  standpoint,  and 
while  I  may  not  reflect  the  concensus  of  the 
group,  I  must  state  that  I  am  highly  shocked 
and  indignant  at  the  use  of  Federal  moneys 
to  furnish  legal  counsel,  ball,  psychiatric 
evaluation  and  treatment,  etc.,  to  an  accused, 
regardless  of  whether  he  be  a  Federal  em- 
ployee. State  employee  or  whatever. 

As  jrou  know,  our  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice In  the  State  of  Idaho  for  many  years 
has  required  the  appointment  of  legal  counsel 
for  indigent  defendants  and  the  reports  of 
our  supreme  court  are  replete  with  opinions 
stating  that  the  failure  to  fully  and  fairly 
advise  an  accused  of  his  right  to  legal  counsel, 
and  to  furnish  such  counsel,  constitutes  the 
deprlval  of  constitutional  rights.  I  seriously 
question  the  existence  of  any  statutory  au- 
thorization for  such  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds.  Such  certainly  has  never  been  the 
case  in  regard  to  armed  services  personnel 
and  I  can  see  no  difference  between  the  fur- 
nishing of  counsel  to  a  Job  corpsman.  Federal 
employee,  and  the  furnishing  of  legal  coxinsel 
to  a  mailman,  a  U.S.  attorney,  an  elevator 
operator  in  a  poet  office  building  or  a  U.S. 
Senator,  any  one  of  whom  could  be  charged 
with  murder  or  an  attempted  murder. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  these  matters  de- 
mand youf  attention  and  Investigation,  If  the 
Job  Corps  is  to  continue  to  have  the  public 
confidence  and  carry  cut  the  very  laudable 
program  for  which  it  was  designed. 

I  should  add  that  Mr.  Kennedy  some  time 
ago,  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the  program, 
Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver,  relative  to  the  problems 
discussed  herein,  and  has  not,  as  yet,  re- 
ceived the  courtesy  of  a  reply. 

AUAM  O.  Shkpakd, 

Attomen  General, 

State  of  Idaho. 

ExcntPTS  From  thx  Oiticx  of  Econoicic 
Oppo«TcmTT  BTjLLxrm  No.  60-40 

It  is  Job  Corps  policy  to  provide  legal 
services  to  corpsmen  faced  with  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. The  Job  Corps  Is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  protection  of  the  rights  of  corpsmen 
at  all  times  from  the  moment  they  are  en- 
route  to  Job  Corps  conservation  centers  for 
initial  assignmenU  until  they  are  discharged. 

Attorney's  fees  shall  be  d^ucted  from  the 
corpsman's  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate 
of  W  per  hour  for  time  expended  in  a  Judicial 
proceeding  and  »3  per  hour  for  time  expended 
In  office  consultation  and  preparation.  The 
total  amotmt  thus  deducted  from  the  corps- 


man's  readjustment  allowance  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 960  in  any  case.  The  difference  between 
the  corpsman's  contribution  to  bis  legal  de- 
fense payments  and  the  actual  fees  of  the 
attorney  will  be  paid  by  Job  Corps  up  to  the 
limits  of  the  Criminal  Jiistice  Act  of  1904. 
Reasonably  necessary  expenses  Inciured  by 
the  attorney  In  handling  the  case  will  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Job  Corps,  but  will  not  be 
charged  to  the  corpsman. 

When  a  corpsman  is  faced  with  criminal 
proceedings,  the  center  director  should  re- 
tain an  attorney  to  represent  him. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ProTld^the  corpaman  with  the  oppor- 
tiuity  to  select  an  attorney  of  his  choice, 
and  inform  the  corpsman  that  fees  will  be 
deducted  from  his  readjustment  allowance 
at  the  rate  of  $6  per  hour  for  time  expended 
In  a  Judicial  proceeding  and  93  per  hour  for 
time  expended  in  office  consultation  and 
preparation,  up  to  the  ISO  limit.  If  the 
corpsman  refiises  an  attorney  on  this  basis, 
the  center  director  ahould  attempt  to  have 
an  attorney  supplied  by  a  local  legal  service 
organization  or  appointed  by  the  court.  In 
any  case  where  a  corpsman  is  faced  with 
criminal  proceedings,  the  center  director 
should  immediately  notify  Job  Corps  Opera- 
tions Centtr  by  teletype. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?' 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
OooDELL],  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quiz],  were  not  basically 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  fighting 
poverty?  I  know  that  the  gentlemen 
are  interested  In  the  battle  against 
poverty.  Their  opposition,  therefore,  is 
not  on  the  basis  of  principle  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  way  it  is  put  together,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  pushed 
through  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  administration  was 
attempting  to  rush  this  through— 
partiaUy  for  poUtical  gain.  Is  that  a  good 
summation? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  It  certainly  is.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that- observa- 
tlon;  and  I  would  document  this  with  the 
fact  that  both  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quixl  and  I,  proposed  a 
residential  skills  center  on  an  experli 
mental  basis  as  early  as  1961.  .  We  pro- 
posed it  then  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act. 

I  have  long  believed  that  there  is  a 
place  for  this  kind  of  training  center,  for 
youngsters  requiring  a  change  of  en- 
vironment in  order  to  respond  to  educa- 
tion and  training.  We  wanted  It  done  at 
that  time,  in  1961,  on  an  experimental 
basis,  and  then  to  extend  this  experience 
into  a  broader  national  program. 

We  were  opposed  in  that  effort  by  the 
administration  and  by  the  leadership 
of  the  committee  at  that  time.  Subse- 
quently, in  1963,  we  were  able  to  get  a 
residential  skills  center  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  which 
was  landmark  legislation  in  1963.  It 
would  have  provided  for  a  major  Installa- 
tion here  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  and 
in  several  other  metropolitan  areas. 

Once  again,  however,  the  administra- 
tion did  not  fund  this  program,  so  that  It 
never  got  off  the  ground. 

In  1964  the  poverty  program  started 
mass  production  of  Job  Corps  camps. 
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without  the  benefit  of  th^  experience  that 
would  have  prevented  many  of  these 
problems. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
strongly  favor  the  Job  Corps  concept, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Quiz  and  I  have  proven 
this  by  our  record. 

We  also  proposed  preschool  and  early 
school  training  as  early  as  1961.  This 
was  before  it  derived  it^  name  from  our 
gracious  first  lady  of  H^tdstart,  when  it 
was  put  in  as  a  part  of  the  poverty 
program  in  1964. 

From  1961  through  1$63  we  were  try- 
ing to  get  such  a  program  funded  fed- 
^  erally  through  our  States  and  our  edu- 
cational system.  I  believe  this  has  been 
essentially  a  successful  program  despite 
some  administrative  problems  with  it, 
but  we  could  not  get  it  wntil  1964  in  the 
Poverty  Act  when  it  T*'as  put  in  as  a 
part  of  the  community  jictlon  program. 
Unfortunately,  because  it  was  put  in 
there,  they  are  not  gettinig  enough  funds 
and  we  will  not  be  able  to  fund  any- 
where near  all  of  the  applications  for 
Headstart  in  the  coming  year.  There 
are  something  Uke  $650  million  in  ap- 
plications for  Headstart  pending.  In 
the  President's  new  budget,  he  has  put 
$260  milUon  for  this,  ivrhich  will  fund 
about  half  of  these  programs  out  of 
the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELL.  Is  it  not  also  true,  aside 
from  the  point  you  have  mentioned,  that 
the  gentleman  from  N^w  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minne^ta  [Mr.  Quixl, 
were  Instrumental  in  developing  many 
amendments  that  were  opposed  Suring 
the  writing  of  this  bill,  which  were  auto- 
matically defeated  by  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  for  reasons  that  are  difficult  to 
understand,  due  to  the  fact  that  not 
,  enough  time  was  given  to  a  study  of 
these  amendments?  Was  it  the  feeUng 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  that 
this  was  true? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  too  modest.  He  served  on 
the  same  committee.  He  also  prepared 
and  offered  a  great  mfiny  amendments 
in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  with 
reference  to  the  poverty  program  when  it 
was  originally  proposed  and  debated  In 
1964.  The  gentleman  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. At  that  time  there  was  a  feeling 
prevailing  In  thisjCongress  that  we  could 
not  change  the  poverty  program  at  all. 
They  had  to  take  what  the  President  of- 
fered us  without  constructive  change  of 
any  nature.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
had  amendments  turned  down  in  the 
>  committee  on  this  basis.  Subsequently, 
in  1965,  when  many  of  us  were  concerned 
about  the  problems  that  had  developed, 
and  which  incidentally  we  had  been 
warning  of  in  the  original  debate,  we 
were  still  imable  to  get  constructive 
amendments  properly  considered  in  the 
committee  or  on  the  lloor.  They  were 
voted  down  almost  automatically. 

Mr.  BELL.    If  the  gentleman  will  yield 

further,  is  it  not  true  there  were  some 

.  amendments  proposed,  and  the  one  that 

comes  to  mind  is  the  one  referred  to  as 

the  "three-legged  stool."  imder  which 


certain  members  of  the  poverty  areas 
would  be  represented  on  the  various 
committees? 

Mr.  OOODELL:    Yes. 

Mr.  BELL.  These  proposals  were 
made,  but  were  defeated  in  committee. 
They  were  the  very  proposals  that  would 
have  precluded  the  controversy  over  rep- 
resentation of  the  poor.  As  I  recall  It.  it 
was  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [  Mr.  QtriEl . 

Mr.  OOODELL.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
Qxra  offered  a 'specific  amendment  in 
committee  and  offered  it  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  LMr.  Ryan],  of- 
fered one  on  the  floor,  also,  to  require 
pai'ticipation  of  the  iX)or  at  the  policy- 
making level.  Mr.  Quie's  amendment 
was  to  require  at  least  one-third  of  the 
representatives  on  the  community  action 
board  to  be  selected  by,  and  representa- 
tive of,  the  poor  themselves.  This 
amendment  was  turned  down  by  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  with  the  words 
that  it  was  not  necessary.  I  think  the 
history  of  the  poverty  program  since 
those  amendments  were  offered  proves 
how  necessary  they  were.  We  could 
have  avoided  a  great  deal  of  difQculty, 
and  the  waste  of  human  resources  and 
monetary  resources  which  occiurred.  if 
we  had  taken  that  amendment  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  BELL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TODD.  I  take  it  that  the  gentle- 
man Is  offering  constructive  criticism  of 
Job  Corps  operations. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  certainly  am.  I 
want  it  taken  in  that  spirit.  I  think 
that  the  original  speech  that  Mr.  Quis 
and  I  made  on  Monday  was  constructive 
in  this  respect.  We  pointed  out  how 
much  we  believe  in  the  Job  Corps  concept 
if  it  is  done  properly.  We  are  very  con- 
cerned at  the  philosophy  which  we  think 
now  permeates  the  administration  of  the 
Job  Corps  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  TODD.  Would  the  gentieman 
agree,  with  a  massive  need  such  as  we 
have  in  terms  of  education  of  the  boys 
who  need  help,  that  we  need  a  massive 
program?  And,  of  course,  to  develop  a 
massive  program  we  realize  that  we  need 
new  concepts  of  education  and  that  we 
require  patience,  understanding,  and  a 
degree  of  imagination?  We  have  to  try 
this,  and  if  this  does  not  succeed,  we  have 
to  try  that.  Really,  time  Is  going  to  be 
the  test  of  whether  this  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  most  economical  and  most 
helpful  way  for  the  boys  to  become  pro- 
ductive and  responsible  members  of  so- 
ciety. Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  OOODEUj.  I  agree  very  whole- 
heartedly with  the  concept  of  experimen- 
tation and  demonstration.  I  agree  that 
the  Job  Corps  offers  a  very  significant 
opportunity  here  to  help  yoimgsters  who 
need  help  in  helping  themselves.  I 
strongly  support  this  concept.  As  I  said 
in  my  earlier  remarks,  I  wish  that  in 
1961,  when  Mr.  Quiz  and  I  were  propos- 
ing this  on  an  experimental  basis,  we  had 
been  able  to  get  the  votes  and  the  sup- 


port of  the  administration.  Then  we 
could  have  had  experience  In  some  of 
these  camps  before  we  launched  into 
mass  production  of  camps.  But  the 
point  of  my  remarks  and  those  of  the 
gentlemtin  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qxm] 
on  Monday  is  that  we  should  get  this 
back  on  the  track  now.  There  are  dem- 
onstrated mistakes  being  made  by  the 
Job  Corps  officials  in  their  training  and 
in  their  selection  of  enrollees.  One  of 
the  worst  things  that  is  happening  is  the 
haphazard  screening  process  when  they 
take  these  enrollees.  As  the  gentleman 
Is  perhaps  aware,  I  was  the  author  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  that  was  substituted  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  1962.  We  have 
many  facets  of  that  program  that  are 
available  to  young  people  16  to  22. 

Then,  we  expanded  it  the  following 
year  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be  an  evalu- 
tlon  of  each  youngster  in  order  to  see 
if  he  can  best  perform  some  of  this  kind 
of  work  in  his  home  environment  under 
manpower  or  other  programs,  or  if  he 
should  be  transferred  to  a  Job  Corm 
camp  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job  Corps  policy  Is 
to  send  these  boys  a  long  way  from  their 
home.  There  should  be  a  very  careful 
evaluation  to  determine  if  this  Is  thet, 
best  thing  for  a  particular  youngster. 
That  kind  of  careful  evaluation,  coordl-  - 
nated  with  other  programs,  is  not  being 
followed  today.  It  is  a  very  haphazard 
operation. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

.  Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TODD.  Is  it  my  understanding 
that  the  Job  Corps  does  have  such  an 
evaluation  program  underway,  and  that 
they  do  hop6  to  mtike  some  determina- 
tions in  order  to  determine  whether  It  Is 
advisable  to  send  boys  as  far  away  as 
they  do  at  the  present  time?  In  my  con- 
sideration this  is  still  an  open  question, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  resolve,  I  believe, 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  say  whether  or  not 
this  or  that  is  a  correct  answer  as  to- 
the  course  we  may  have  to  follow  within 
the  next  year  or  two.  We  would  like  to 
have  more  reliable  flgures  and  other  data 
on  which  to  act  in  order  to  come  to  that 
judgment. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  will  concede  that  in 
any  large  program  of  this  nature  one 
could  expect  some  mistakes  to  be  made 
in  any  event  in  the  screening  and  the 
assignment  of  these  boys.  But  in  this 
Instance  there  Is  really  no  good,  accept- 
able screening  procedure  being  followed 
by  the  Job  Corps. 

This  case  that  I  cited  of  the  three- 
time  felony  loser  who  wsis  taken  to  the 
Job  Cotps  camp  at  Mountain  Home, 
Idaho,  is  a  case  well  in  point.  This  boy 
was  put  into  a  position  of  leadership  over 
other  boys,  "nils  represents  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  I  am  talking  about,  be- 
caiise  the  Job  Corps  officials,  when  we 
pointed  this  out  to  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  Monday,  responded  that 
they  had  no  idea  that  he  was  on  parole. 
We  said  "Why  can  you  not  check  this 
kind  of  thing?  You  certainly  car»  find 
out  if  a  man  has  been  convicted  three 
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times  u  a  felon.    We  have  all  of  the  fln- 
grerprtat  records  In  the  FBI  to  which  you 
can  go."    The  Job  Corps  said  that  they 
do  not  fingerprint  these  boys.    But  we  do 
fingerprint  all  of  the  Inductees  who  are 
taken  Into  the  military  service.    I  do  not 
feel  that  these  young  men  who  are  taken 
Into  the  Job  Corps  are  any  better  than 
the  average  boy  who  serves  his  country 
m  the  military  service.    I  do  believe  that 
It  Is  a  very  simple  procedure  to  deter- 
mine an  applicant's  criminal  record.    I 
do  not  say  that  they  should  automati- 
cally bar  people  who  have  a  felony  rec- 
ord from  the  Job  Corps  camps.     How- 
ever. I  believe  they  ought  to  know  about 
that  record.     Proper  experts  ought  to 
assess  this  problem  fully  before  they  in- 
duct a  man  into  the  Job  Corps.    Their 
haphazard  kind  of  screening  is  very  well 
Illustrated  by  the  Mountain  Home  case. 
However,  we  obviously  have  many,  many 
other  examples  of  this  kind  of  thing,  not 
quite  as  extreme  as  the  case  at  Mountain 
Home.    The  Job  Corps  by  their  selection 
procedures  cannot  even  tell  how  many 
fugitives  from  Justice  they  have  in  their 
camps,  perhaps  leading  the  other  en- 
rollees  with  official  authority. 

The   Job   CorxM   officials   finally   re- 
QMnded  by  saying: 

We  wero  r«f •rrKl  tbla  man  Jones  from  the 
CalUomla  Employment  Security  Office,  and 
they  never  told  u»  that  he  had  a  felony, 
record. 
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This  clearly  illustrates  the  fact  that 
the  Job  Corps  officials  do  not  have  a 
screening  procedure  themselves.  They 
apparently  Just  said  to  the  office  in  Cali- 
fornia "Send  us  some«  young  men  that 
you  think  will  work  out  in  a  Job  Corps 
program."  and  the  employment  service 
did  so.  It  is  not  the  obligation  of  the 
employment  service  to  find  out  If  a  man 
has  a  felony  record,  but  it  should  be  the 
responsibility  ot  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TODD.  I  would  like  to  comment 
to  the  effect  that  I.  too.  bellere  that  we 
should  offer  constructive  criticism  to  the 
operatloi<8  of  the  Job  Corps.  I  feel  that 
this  has  been^ne  of  my  responsibilities. 
;  I  have  tried  to  offer  my  suggestions  In  a 
constructive  manner.  I  am  well  aware 
of  some  of  th(<  administrative  problems 
which  they  have  had.  I  think  these 
problems  have  been  moot  difficult  in  some 
caaes.  I  think  they  could  have  solved 
them  more  rapidly  and  with  a  much 
better  effect -on  the  community  Involved. 
But  at  the  present  time  I  am  Inclined 
to  believe  that  these  problems — at  least, 
those  with  which  I  am  familiar — are  well 
on  their  way  to  being  behind  us.  I  be- 
lieve that  In  the  last  year  the  Job  Corps 
with  which  I  am  familiar  has  made  great 
progress,  and  that  there  Is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  It  will  fulfill  Its  Im- 
portant  duties. 

Mr.  GOODEUi.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentlonan  from  Michigan, 
and  I  wish  I  were  as  optimistic  as  he 
is  about  this.  However.  I  see  no  Indica- 
tion at  this  point,  from  the  highest  level 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
or  the  Job  Corps,  that  they  are  going 
to  change  the  preaent  policy  of  handling 


situations  such  as  that  deecribed  at 
Mountain  Home,  where  this  assault  oc- 
curred. They  ar»  defending  It.  They 
are  not  admitting  any  mistakes,  except 
one:  "We  did  not  know  he  had  three 
felony  convictions  on  his  record."  How- 
ever, they  took  Jones  into  the  Job  Corps 
and  when  this  situation  came  to  light 
they  threw  up  their  arms  and  said: 
"How  are  we  to  know?  How  could  we 
possibly  know?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  vlll^e  police  chief 
of  this  country  could  tell  them  how  to 
And  out  about  felony  records,  and  if  they 
do  not  know  how  to  do  this,  they  are  not 
ctMnpetent  to  be  In  charge  of  the  Job 
Corps  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  the 
study  which  he  has  made  of  the  poverty 
program  in  the  last  2  years.  I  also  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts  throughout  the 
country  to  bring  out  the  difficult  prob- 
lems that  this  progrim  faces  as  a  result 
of  poor  administration  and  the  poor 
wording  of  the  bill  in  its  conception. 
I  only  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  a 
result  of  his  efforts,  we  may  bring  some 
changes  in  this  legislation  through  sound 
amendments. 

Then  perl^ps  jre  may  all  share  some 
of  the  optimism  of  the  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too.  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  state- 
ment he  has  made  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  respect  to  this  situa- 
tion. To  me  It  is  incredible  that  there 
should  be.  especially  in  any  Job  Corps 
camp,  a  leader  of  young  men  who  is  a 
three-time  loser  on  felony  convictions. 
This  Is  unpardonable.  It  is  Inexcusable 
to  put  that  kind  of  a  leader  over  young 
men  who  have  clean  records.  I  am  un- 
able to  understand  why  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Job  Corps  is  so  lax  that  this 
sort  of  thing  can  possibly  happen. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  remarks.  Let 
me  say  that  the  stock  answer  that  has 
been  given  to  that  Is  that  we  are  harping 
on  an  isolated  case.  Unfortunately,  the 
tragic  thing  about  it  Is  that  it  Is  not  an 
Isolated  case.  The  Job  Corps  by  Its  own 
admission  has  said  they  could  have  hun- 
dreds of  felony  violators  In  the  Job  Corps 
camps  becaiise  they  do  not  know 
whether  the  Job  Corps  enroUees  have 
felony  records  or  not.  They  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  on  probation  or  on 
parole  in  a  State.  The  obligation  under 
parole  or  probation  Is  to  remain  in  a 
State  under  supervision. 

The  Job  Corps  goes  In  and  solicits 
young  men  and  takes  them  out  to  a  Job 
Corps  camp  somewhere  else,  where  they 
are  in  violation  of  parole.  The  Job 
Corps  officials  then  come  back,  and  my 
two  colleagues  come  back,  and  say  that 
the  Job  Corps  did  not  violate  the  inter- 
state compact  on  parole  and  probation. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  not  a  paxtj 


to  these  compacts,  they  say.  Tlie  States 
make  these  compacts.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  bound  by  it.  What  kind 
of  a  technical  evasion  Is  that?  The  FW- 
eral  Government  put  these  boys  in  the 
Job  Corps  camp,  having  taken  them  out 
of  the  States  where  they  are  supposed 
to  remain  under  supervision. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  going  on  else- 
where as  you  know.  The  Job  Corps  of- 
ficials refuse  to  say  that  they  will  change 
this  policy.  They  should  call  such  sUp- 
shod  practices  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  conclude  by  saying 
once  again— I  am  a  very  strong  advo- 
cate of  a  poverty  war— I  believe  this 
country  has  been  waging  an  effective 
war  on  poverty  throughout  its  history. 
We  were  spending  in  1964.  when  we 
passed  the  poverty  act.  $100  billion  total 
from  State.  Federal,  and  local  and  pri- 
vate sources  to  fight  poverty.  This  fact 
was  cited  In  a  social  security  bulletin 
frpm  the  administration  itself.  We 
urgently  need  to  do  more.  The  right 
kind  of  war  on  poverty  can  win  this  Im- 
porUnt  war  in  the  future— in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

But  the  kind  of  war  -that  we  are  wag- 
ing today  wUl  not  do  that.  It  wastes 
money  and  wastes  human  resources  and 
worst  of  aU.  it  plants  the  seeds  of  even 
greater  frustraUon  and  cynicism  In  the 
poor  who  have  had  their  expectations 
raised  so  high  by  the  great  fanfare  at- 
tached to  the  war  on  ix>verty. 


ir 


CURB  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  SPREAD 
Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remaito 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gravest  threat  to  mankind  today— graver 
even  than  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  star- 
vation in  the  subcontinent — arises  from 
the  rapid  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
is  essential  that  we  find  some  means  to 
curtail  further  proliferation. 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  stepped-up  UJ3.  efforts  on  this 
most  serious  problem. 

I  should  like  now  to  express  my 
strongly  held  view  that  all  present  nu- 
clear powers,  including  Prance  and  Red 
China,  should  be  Invited  to  the  World 
Disarmament  Conference  recently  pro- 
posed by  the  United  Nations  Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

While  I  recognize  that  any  treaty  that 
may  be  negotiated  with  other  nations  in 
this  field  would  be  referred  to  the  TJ3. 
Senate,  the  limitations  of  nations  hav- 
ing Independent  nuclear  weapon  capabU- 
Ity  is  of  such  importance  to  the  whole 
world  that  an  Indication  of  the  consen- 
sus of  the  House  of  Representativee  as 
well  as  the  Senate  Is  desirable. 


ENACT  A  FAIR  PACKAGINO  AND 
LABELING  LAW  NOW 

Mr.  TOI».  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  PAunm]  may  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  In  tli^  Rccoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan?  1 1 

There  was  no  obJectLonlj 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  Introduce  a  fair  packaging  and 
IMJieling  bill,  similar  to  S.  885  introduced 
by  my  esteemed  colleague,  Senator  Hart, 
of  Michigan,  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  frequently 
said  that  there  Is  nothing  new  xmder  the 
sun.  Whether  this  statement  Is  true  or 
not,  the  concept  of  legislation  to  enforce 
truthful  packaging  and  labeling  Is  cer- 
tainly not  new. 

This  year,  1966,  marks  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  the  original  pure  food  and 
drugs  law,  enacted  In  1M6.  This  act 
forbade  adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
foods  and  drugs  sold  In  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  1906  law  w&s  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  pure  food  and  dinigs  and  truth- 
In-packaglng  legislation. 

The  next  substantial  amendment  to 
the  basic  law  occurred  32  years  later 
when  the  Copeland  Act  or  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938.  passed. 

Without  going  into  details  at  this  time, 
let  me  Just  state  that  this  new  act 
strengthened  earlier  definitions  of  adul- 
teration and  misbranding.  Essentially, 
the  act  requires  that  foods,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
must  meet  certain  minimum  require- 
ments of  purity,  safety,  and  labeling. 

During  the  hearings  held  as  early  as 
1933  on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
1906  law.  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  chaired 
by  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland,  of  New 
York,  many  Ingenious  arguments  were 
cited  In  opposition.  For  example,  the 
proposed  bill  was  deemed  a  "further  at- 
tempt to  extend  Government  control 
over  business." 

Furthermore,  one  witness  declared: 

If  we  are  to  meet  adjuBtments  proposed 
by  the  bill,  then  you  are  going  to  have 
thousands,  yee.  mlUlona  of  dollar*  lost. 

These  costs  would,  of  course,  neces- 
sarily be  passed  on  to  the  consiuner. 

Then  again,  another  witness  declared 
that  existing  laws  are  adequate;  the  need 
Is  for  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  these 
laws.  This  witness  could  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  cumbersome  existing  ijto- 
cedure  of  enforcement  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment must  prove  violation  of  the 
l(iw  on  an  Individual  case  by  case  basis. 

Eventually  those  who  favored  addi- 
tional legislation  won  the  day  in  1938. 

In  a  nutshell,  their  point  of  view  was 
this:  "The  1906  law  has  been  effective 
in  controlling  adulterated  and  mis- 
branded  foods  and  drugs;  it  has  served 
to  correct  many  of  the  abuses  that  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  But 
present-day  conditions  in  the  food  imd 
drug  Industries  are  very  different  from 
what  they  were  more  than  a  quarter 
century  ago." 

And  now  here  we  are  in  the  1960's 
and  again  there  is  much  agitation  for 
further  truth-in-packaging  legislation. 

Let  me  mention  briefly  some  of  the 
most  common  deceptive  practices  which 


have  made  necessary  new  legislation  to 
close  the  gaps  In  existing  law. 

First.  Lack  of  standardization  of  sizes 
of  products  and  proliferation  of  frac- 
tional amounts. 

Because  of  the  widespread  use  of  frac- 
tional measures,  it  is  frequently  Impos- 
sible for  shoppers  to  compare  prices  of 
.goods. 

For  example,  which  Is  the  better  buy? 
Two  6%-oimce  cans  of  tunafish  for  63 
cents,  or  one  9V4-oimce  can  for  43  cents? 

In  today's  market,  the  plain  ordinary 
pound  has  frequently  shnmk  to  15  V^ 
oimces.  the  half-pound  is  1%  or  7V4 
ounces. 

One  Federal  welghts-and-measvu-es  of- 
ficial tells  us  that  potato  chip  packages 
come  in  74  different  sizes  all  under  3 
pounds. 

Second.  Use  of  deceptive  sizes,  shapes, 
and  proportions  to  exaggerate  the  quan- 
tity Inside. 

For  example,  plastic  Jars  of  hair  po- 
made often  look  as  if  they  would  hold  2 
ounces  but  thanks  to  hollow  sides  and 
a  hollow  bottom  actually  held  only  1 
ounce. 

Third.  Use  of  deceptive  descriptive  ad- 
jectives, such  as  "Jumbo  quart,"  "giant" 
size,  and  so  forth. 

When  introducing  a  State  truth-in- 
packaglng  bill,  a  Wisconsin  State  legis- 
lator cited  the  following  example  of  con- 
fusion In  the  maiicetplace :  Among  three 
sizes  of  soap  powder  sold  by  the  same 
manufacturer,  there  was  the  "king  size" 
package,  containing  5  pounds,  11  ounces, 
and  costing  $1.33;  the  "giant  size."  con- 
taining 3  pounds,  5>^  oimces,  and  costing 
79  cents;  and  the  regular  size,  contain- 
ing 1  poimd^  6  ounces,  at  a  cost  of  32 
cents.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  at  a  glance 
or  even  to  figure  with  pencil  and  paper 
which  is  the. best  buy.  However,  "king 
size"  and  "giant  size"  suggest  a  bargain. 
Long  division  will  show  in  this  case  that 
the  best  buy  was  the  regular  size  pack- 
age. 

Fourth.  "Cents  off"  promotions. 
Cents-off  labels  do  not  provide  the  mean- 
ingful price  information  they  appear  to. 
They  are  not  price  guides  at  all.  They 
are  promotional  devices  designed  to  make 
the  buyer  believe  he  is  being  offered  a 
bargain,  and  they  are  deceptive  because 
bargains  cannot  be  determined  without 
price  comparisons. 

Fifth.  Labels  with  very  fine  print,  ob- 
scure location  of  information,  and  lack 
of  contrasting  colors.  For  instance. 
Consumers  Union  received  the  following 
letter: 

BSOOKLTN,  N.Y., 

'^  March  8,  1965. 

DxAB  CoNSTTMDa  UNION :   '8  stotes 

have  large  signs  in  thelr/»rlndow8 :  "Almond 
bark,  $1.08."  Tt  ■jnqti/t  say  per  pound  or 
per  bOK  or  what  weight — it  says  nothing  else. 

My  question  to  the  saleslady  produced  the 
following  reply:  "It  Is  12  ounces."  Upon  my 
query;  "Does  it  say  so  on  the  box?"  she  re- 
plied. "ITl  try  to  find  It  for  you.  They  want 
people  to  thlzUc  It  Is  1  pound."  I  enclose  the 
"12  ounces  net  weight"  marking  she  foimd 
on  the  box;  print  about  3/32-inch  high  In  a 
color  blending  Into  the  color  of  the  box. 

This  proves  again  how  necessary  legislation 
Is  as  to  size  and  contrasting  color  of  print 
concerning  contents. 

Should  there  already  be  a  regulatlcm  by  the 
department  of  markets  of  Mew  York  Olty 


or  by  some  other  Government  agency.  I  re- 
quest that  you  call  their  attention  to  this. 

B.  O.  P. 

Sixth.  Advertisement  of  misleading 
servings.  Congressman  Setmoub  Hal- 
FCSN,  of  New  York,  stated  in  his  testi- 
mony on  the  proposed  1965  fair  packag- 
ing and  labeling  measure: 

Another  Interesting  phenomenon  may  be 
witnessed  In  advertisements  which  boldly 
proclaim  "fo\ir  servings"  or  "six  servings." 
These  may  be  true  If  we  are  serving  smaU 
children  who  have  been  nibbling  all  day 
long,  but  If  the  product  is  Intended  to  be 
served  to  adults.  tUeh  these  ads  are  grossly 
misleading.  \ 

Seven.  Slack  fill.  One  of  the  most 
common  complaints  of  consumers  is 
"slack  fill."  This  refers  especially  to  the 
detergent  industry. 

As  one  pamphlet  on  packaging  prac- 
tices stated:  ^ 

There's  nothing  Uke  air  to  fill  a  package. 
The  practice  of  letting  air  occupy  a  slgnlfl- 
c<tnt  part  of  the  container  Is  known  as  "alack 
All."  Manufacturers  usually  excuse  slack  flU . 
by  claims  that  the  product  settles  In  tha  box. 
Slack  mi  goes  beyond  normal  settling  and  la 
a  prevalent  practice. 

My  bill  could  correct  these  abuses  by: 

First.  Requiring  the  net  quantity  of 
contents  to  be  stated  on  either  the  front 
panel  of  packages  or  labels  affixed 
thereto. 

Second.  Establishing  minttnnm  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  the  prtMninence  of 
net  quantity  statements. 

Third.  Prohibiting  the  addition  to 
such  statemmts  of  qualifying  words. 

Fourth.  Specifying  exceptions  to  the 
foregoing  which  may  be  required  because 
of  the  nature  oS  the  particular  com- 
modity. 

Fifth.  Prohibiting  the  placement  upon 
such  packages  by  persons  other  than  re- 
tailers of  data  relating  to  possible  retail 
price  savings  through  the  purchase  of 
the  commodity. 

Sixth.  Preventing  the  use  of  deceptive 
illustrative  matter  on  packages.  .  / 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations,  and  additional  regu- 
lations as  needed,  to  preserve  fair  com- 
petition among  competing  products  by 
enabling  consumers  to  make  rational 
comparisons  and  to  prevent  deception. 

Such  regulations  would: 

First.  E^stabllsh  reasonable  weights  or 
quantities  in  which  the  c<Mnmodity  would 
be  distributed  for  retail  sale,  provided 
that  no  weight  establlshjed  is  less  than 
2  ounces. 

Second.  Prevent  distribution  of  pack- 
ages likely  to  deceive  retail  purchasers  as 
to  net  quantity  with  exceptions  for  cer- 
taia  packages  of  distinctive  appearance. 

ITiird.  Establish  standards  relating  to 
package  size  which  may  be  used  to  char- 
acterize quantitatively  the  contents  of 
packages. 

%  Fourth.  Define  the  net  quantity  of  a 
(MMnmodity  which  constitutes  a  serving 
if  such  commodity  bears  a  representa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  servings  con- 
tained. 

Fifth.  Define  standards  for  the  quan- 
titative designation  of  package  contents 
if  such  cannot  be  described  in  tierms  of 
weight,  measure,  or  count. 
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Sixth.  Require  the  Ingredients  and 
composition  of  commodities  to  be  placed 
In  a  prominent  position. 

Jurisdiction  over  food,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics would  be  assigned  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  of  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  tuid  Welfare, 
while  all  other  consumer  commodities 
would  be  under  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

Let  me  now  review  briefly  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  main  arguments  in  favor 
of  my  bill. 

First.  Informed  demand  by  consumers 
for'  goods  and  services  is.  theoretically 
at  least,  the  force  which  directs  produc- 
tion into  appropriate  channels.  How- 
ever, It  is  very  difficult  to  make  rational 
choices  based  on  quality,  quantity,  and 
price,  In  view  of  the  many  different  sizes 
and  sliapes  of  packages,  cans,  and  bottles 
of  food  products  and  other  merchandise. 

Second.  If  a  fair  packaging  and  label- 
ing bill  were  enacted  into  law,  most  of 
the  abuses  which  I  discussed  a  moment 
|hgo  would  become  Illegal. 

Third.  Cheating  resulting  fran  ques- 
tionable packaging  techniques  Is  blatant 
dishonesty. 

FrBud  and  eliciting  are  commonly  pnc- 
Uo«<l  In  aur  prapackaged  fooda— 

CbArged  Aroh  W.  Troelstnip,  chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Education  Depart- 
ment of  Stephens  CoUege.  Some  sources 
claim  that  the  American  consumer  is 
done  out  of  almost  $30  million  in  grain 
products  alone  by  these  tactics. 

Fourth.  The  ethical  businessman  is 
penalized  by  unfair  marketing  methods. 
The  honest  dealer  Is  severely  handi- 
capped by  trickery  Invcdved  ir  mislead- 
ing labeling  and  packaging. 

Mr.  Oeorge  P.  Larrlck.  the  former 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  said 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  in  April  1965,  that  al- 
though most  businessmen  endeavored  to 
label  and  package  their  products  legally, 
a  minority  Indulge  In  "dishonest  and 
imdeslrable  practices  and  that  this 
forces  the  honest  competitor  to  adopt 
such  practices  to  remain  In  business." 

Mr.  I«rrick  rqx>rted  further  that  his 
agency,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, receives  as  many  complaints  about 
unfair  packaging  from  businessmen  as 
from  customers — even  more. 

Fifth.  Protective  powers  under  exist- 
ing legislation  are  Inadequate  for  today's 
conditions. 

The  Food,  Drug,  and  Cbsmetlc  Act  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  are 
the  basic  laws  concerned  with  the  com- 
modities and  practices  covered  by  the 
bill.  In  part,  they  respectively  prohibit 
labeling  that  "is  false  or  misleading  in 
any  particular"  or  the  use  of  containers 
"so  made,  formed,  or  filled  as  to  be  mis- 
leading," and  "imfair  methods  of  com- 
petition In  commerce,  and  imfair  or  de- 
ceptive acts  or  practices  in  commerce." 

However,  the  conventional  weapons  in 
present  legislation  were  not  designed  to 
deal  with  the  complexities  of  the  modem 
marketplace.  Instead,  they  were  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  occasional  de- 
ception which  was  not  a  great  problem 
when  the  relatively  few  products  then 
available  were  sold  across  the  coimter 
In  tbe  neighborhood  ftar*. 


Essentially,  present  law  falls  for  lack 
of  any  enforcible  authority  at  all.  or  for 
lack  of  authority  to  establish  generally 
applicable  standards  of  interpretation. 
Where  authority  does  not  technically 
exist,  each  case  must  nonetheless  be 
fought  out  Individually  with  no  general 
groimd  rules  for  reference.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  enforcement  is  inadequate. 

For  example,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration had  one  case — concerning 
packaging  of  thin  mints — ^in  the  courts 
for  3  years  and  finally  lost  it.  So  this 
requires  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  proceed  on  a  case  by  case  without 
general  ground  rules  to  which  it  can 
refer  and  which  it  can  enforce  on  the 
manufactvirers  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction. 

Of  course  there  is  opposition  to  this 
bill.  It  Is  opposition  very  much  akin  to 
the  opposition  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
60  years  ago.  As  then,  opponents  of  this 
measure  claim  that  It  is  antibuslness, 
that  it  Involves  an  imwarranted  addi- 
tional extension  of  Government  into  the 
affairs  of  business,  that  It  is  enough  to 
enforce  the  laws  now  on'  the  statute 
books.  In  hearings  on  truth  in  packag- 
ing last  spring,  we  heard  such  state- 
ments as: 

The  bill  would  restrict  price  reducing 
competition,  be  costly  to  enforce,  and  hurt 
free  enterprlae. 

And— 

It  wUl  Immeasurably  Increase  tbe  cost  to 
the  consumer  and  wUl  not  give  the  consumer 
any  benefits  not  already  provided  by  exist- 
ing law. 

But  Just  as  the  fears  to  the  woeful 
Impact  of  the  food  and  drug  laws  have 
proved  to  be  an  unwarranted  myth,  so 
we  need  hot  take  too  seriously  the  fore- 
bodings of  the  present  opponents  of  truth 
in  packaging. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  in  the  midst  of 
our  grave  concern  over  world  develop- 
ments, especially  our  commitments  in 
southeast  Asia,  let  us  not  forget  the 
homefront  and  abandon  the  goals  of  the 
Great  Society.  To  protect  the  American 
consumer  against  abuses  In  packaging 
and  labeling  and  to  protect  the  American 
businessman  against  unfair  methods  of 
competition,  we  must  delay  no  longer  in 
passing  a  fair  packaging  and  labeling 
law.  Therefore  I  urge  favorable  action 
by  this  legislative  body  on  my  bill. 
H.R.  12759. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
Tuesday,  February  15,  to  file  a  report  on 
HJl.  12752. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


'  LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  TsAona  of 
Texas  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fountain)  , 
for  February  10  through  February  28, 
1966,  on  account  of  official  business. 


By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RooNKY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AlbkrtX,  for  10  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rtan.  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  16;  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Qaoss),  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  GooDKLL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gross),  for  60  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS    « 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissicm  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrxssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rbsnick  during  his  special  order 
today  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PUCINBKI. 

Mr.  TiTNNaY. 

Mr.  PZRKINS. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Todd)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  OTTINGfXR. 

Mr.  PisHZR. 
Bflr.  Annttnzio. 

Mr.  SATTERriELD. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr,  Baylor. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Todd)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:.) 

Mr.  HuoT. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1698.  An  act  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
the  review  of  proposed  bank  mergers  eo  as 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  dissolution 
of  merged  banks,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according/ 
ly  (at  1  o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.) 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  Hoiue  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  14, 1966, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OP  OFFICE 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  C^S  Stat.  22), 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  UUe  XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  4hd  being  as 
follows:  I' 

"I  A  B,  do  solemnly  sw^r  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
tiie  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
fn^ly,  without  any  mental  reservation 
oi-  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.    So  help  me  God." 

has  been  subscribed  to  In  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  89th  Congress,  pur- 
s'lant  to  Public  Law  41P  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States"  (2  UB.C.  25).  ap- 
proved February  18,  1948:  Waltsr  B. 
JoNKS,  First  District-,  NoUth  Carolina. 


Fox  Tribe  of  Iiuiiana  of  Oklahoma,  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Tribe  of  Missouri,  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Tribe  of  Mississippi  In  Iowa,  et  al..  Petition- 
ers v.  The  United  States  of  America.  De- 
fendant, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60 
Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2032.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  measures  being  taken  to  control  the 
emission  of  air  pollutants  from  Federal  facil- 
ities, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-206;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2033.  A  letter  from  the  Chulrman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transml^^^tlng 
copies  of  final  evaluations  of  properties  of 
certain  carriers,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  19a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act;  to  the  Comflilttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXiv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  frc«n  the 
Speaker's  table  and  ref elided  as  follows: 

2026.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  aytborize  the  extension  of  certain 
naval  vessel  loans  now  In  eidstence.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2016.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxu'y.  transmitting  a  report  of  audit  of 
the  exchange  stabilization  fund  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1965.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Ctold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2027.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  «and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  ^report  on  the  disposal  of 
certain  foreign  exOTss  property,  pursuant  to 
the  provUions  of  63  Stat.  3W,  40  U.S.C.  514; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2028.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  records  pro- 
posed fo?*  disposal,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee  on  Ho\ise 
Administration. 

2028.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
232,  The  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Missouri, 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Oie  Mississippi  in 
Iowa,  et  al..  Petitioners  v.  The  United  States 
of  America,  Defendant,  purtnant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  60  Stat.  1065;  25  tT.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2030.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
337,  Absentee  Delaware  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
et  al..  Petitioner  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  60  Stat.  1066;  25  tr.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2031.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
138,  The  Iowa  Tribe  of  the  Iowa  Reservation 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  Iowa  Tribe  of 
the  Iowa  Reservation  in  Oklahoma,  et  aL, 
Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  et  al..  the  Sac  and 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  12752.  A  blU  to  provide  for  graduated 
withholding  of  Income  tax  from  wages,  to  re- 
quire declarations  of  estimated  tax  with 
respect  to  self-employment"  income,  to  ac- 
celerate current  payments  of  estimated  in- 
come tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone  certain 
excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes; ,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS: 
H.R.  12753.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purpHDses;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

HJl.  12764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CONABLE: 

HJi.  12766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  or 
credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
contributions  made  to  National  and  State 
political  committees  or  to  certain  other  politi- 
cal organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

HJl.  12756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
-  panslon  Act  of  1962  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  report  to  Congress  shall  be 
submitted  on  or  before  March  31  of  each 
year;'-to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  Of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  12767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  12768.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(c) 
(14)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
to  exempt  from  Income  taxation  certain 
nonprofit  corp>oratlons  emd  associations  or- 
ganized to  provide  reserve  funds  for  domes- 
tic building  and  locm  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Me^s. 

"By  Mr.  PARNUM: 

HJl.  12769.  A  blU  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packag- 
ing or  labeling  of  certain  oonsimtier  com- 
modities distributed  In  such  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tentate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

HJl.  12700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction, 


from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpay- 
er; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  13761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Community  SenlOT  Service 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor. 

ByMr.  GARMATZ: 
HJl.  12762.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprta- 
tlons  for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  GILLIGAN: 
HJl.  12763.  A  bill  to  assist  city  demonstra- 
tion   programs    for    rebuilding    slimi    and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  public 
facilities  and  services  nece<-.-<ary  to  Improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  i>eople  who  live 
In  these  areas;  to  the  Cocuulttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.        « 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  12764.   A   blU   to  amend   the   Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authcvlse 
certain  grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxxrrency. 

HA.  12766.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  reduce  the  premiums  charged 
for  the  Insurance  of  certain  cooperative 
housing  mortgages;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  12766.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21%  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  the  more 
effective  operation  of  the  Cooperative  Man- 
agement Housing  Insurance  Fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  12767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Conununlty  Senior  Service 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  12768.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  copper  be  admitted 
free  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  12769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of   articles   to   or  from   the   United   States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,' and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee   on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  12770.  A  bin  to  amen^  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of   articles   to   or   from   the   United   States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  12771.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Qorps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12772.  A  bUl  to  amend'  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  C!om- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
.  HJl.  12773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966  as  it  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  8TALBAUM: 
'  HJl.  12774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  free  importation  of  certain  specialized 
educational  equipment;  to  the  Committee  on 
^ays  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  TKAOUE  of  Texaa: 
H.R.  iaT7S.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
XTnlted  State*  Code  to  prohibit  certain  activ- 
ities m  time  of  war  or  armed  oonfllct;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12776.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  88  of  the 
'  United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Admln- 
latrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  grant  leaves  of 
absence  with  pay  to  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  In  certain 
Instances  If  he  determines  that  It  will  serve 
the  naUonal  Interest,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
p.R.  12777.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1020.  to  prohibit  transportation 
of   articles   to   or   from    the   United    States 
/        aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL:  

HJt.  12778.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  at 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
June  30.  1960.  the  period  for  Initial  enroll- 
ment in  the  program  of  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insiirance  benefits  for  the  aged  provided 
under  part  B  at  such  title;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUS  of  Texas : 
HJ.  Res.  833.  Joint    resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing 
that  certain   actlvlUA   shall   be   prohibited 
during  a  period  of  war  or  armed  conflict;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Res.  834.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   SUtes   relative   to  equal   rights  for 
men  sAd  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

.  By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
H.  Con.  Res.  686.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  foreign 
aid  be  suspended  to  countries  maintaining 
diplomatic  or  trade  relations  with  North 
Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  * 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
B.   Con.   Res.    687.  Concurrent   resolution 
oOclally  recognizing  Waterloo,  N.T.,  as  the 
birthplace  of  Memorial  Day  and  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  an  appropriate  procla- 
mation relating  to  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  celebration  of  Memorial  Day: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.  Res.  737.  Resolution  relating  to  nonpro- 
llferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  FINO: 
H.    Res.    728.  Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect    to    the    withdrawal    of    American 
troops  from  Europe;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affair*. 

ByMr.McCARTHT: 
H.  Res.  729.  Resolution  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  efforts  to  negotiate  Interna- 
tional agreements  limiting  the  spread  of  nu- 
olear  weapons;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
g       oeverally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  BURKE: 
HJl.  12779.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Palermo  and  Adellna  Turco  Palermo:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  12780.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Balsamo  and  Maria  Balsamo:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER : 
HJl.  12781.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Orlando  Santoa-Esteyea;  to  tba  Oommlttae  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HANLET: 
HA.  .12782.  A  bUl  for  the  r^ef  at  Domsnl- 
flo  Dom;  to  th*  OonunlttM  on  tb*  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  O'BRIEN: 
H3. 12783.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  By- 
ung  Du  Hahn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  February  10, 1966 

iLeffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January 
26.  1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Remey  L.  Clem,  rector,  St.  John's 
Military  School,  Salina,  Kans.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Gracious  God,  Our  Heavenly  Father, 
Thou  whose  infinite  power  created  the 
unfathomable  Teaches  of  time  and  space 
yet  who  wiliest  to  live  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  the  blessings 
of  life,  and  more  especially,  for  Thy 
manifold  gifts  to  our  Nation.  They  are 
more  than  we  could  desire  or  pray  for. 
Grant  us  an  Increasing  awareness  of  Thy 
presence  among  us.  Enlighten,  we  be- 
seech Thee,  those  who  sit  in  council, 
give  purity  of  purpose  to  those  who  lead, 
and  so  transform  the  hearts  of  all  men 
that  they  may  place  devotion  to  Thy 
purposes  above  personal  gain.  Bless  our 
country  that  we  may  be  a  constant 
stronghdid  of  righteousness  and  a  cham- 
pion of  worthy  causes.  These  things  we 
ask  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jonee,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION   PLAN   NO.    1    OF 

1966— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 

DH&T  (H.  DOC.  NO.  379) 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1966. 
If  there  Is  no  objection,  the  message  will 
be  considered  as  read  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
1  transmit  herewith  Reorguiizatlon 
Plan  No.  1  of  1966,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  providing  for  reorgani- 
zation of  community  relations  functions 
in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
field  of  pivil  jights,  it  became  clear  that 
the  elimination  of  duplication  and  un- 
desirable overlap  required  the  consolida- 
tion of  certain  fimctlons. 

As  a  first  step,  I  Issued  Executive  Or- 
ders No.  11246  and  No.  11247  on  Septon- 
ber  24. 1965. 


Executive  Order  No.  11246  simplified 
and  clarified  executive  branch  asslftn- 
ments  of  responsibility  for  enforcing  civil 
rights  policies  and  placed  responsibility 
for  the  Government- wide  coordination  of 
the  enforcement  SM:tivlties  of  executive 
agencies  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
respect  to  employment  by  Federal  con- 
tractors and  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  employment  by 
Federal  agencies. 

Executive  Order  No.  11247  directed  the 
Attorney  General  to  assist  Federal  agen- 
cies in  coordinating  their  enforcement 
activities  with  respect  to  title  VI  of  the 
avll  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  prohibits 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. 

As  a  further  step  for  strengthening  the 
operation  and  coordination  of  our  civil 
rights  programs,  I  now  recommend 
transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  established  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  under  title 
X  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  transfer  of  the 
Service,  including  the  office  of  Director, 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  was 
located  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
by  the  Congress  on  the  assumption  that 
a  primary  need  would  be  the  conciliation 
of  disputes  arising  out  of  the  public  ac- 
commodations tltleyof  the  act.  That 
decision  was  appropriate  on  the  basis  of 
information  available  at  that  time.  The 
need  for  conciliation  In  this  area  has  not 
been  &b  great  as  anticipated  because  of 
the  volimtary  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  businessmen  and  business  or- 
ganizations. 

To  be  effective,  assistance  to  commu- 
nities in  the  identification  suid  concilia- 
tion of  disputes  should  be  closely  and 
tightly  coordinated.  Thus,  in  any  par- 
ticular situation  that  arises  within  a 
community,  representatives  of  Federal 
agencies  whose  programs  are  involved 
should  coordinate  their  efforts  through  a 
single  agency.  In  recent  years,  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  played  such  a  coordinating 
role  in  many  situations,  and  has  done  so 
with  great  effectiveness. 

Placing  the  Community  Relations 
Service  within  the  Justice  Department 
will  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Justice 
Dei>artment  to  mediate  and  conciliate 
and  will  insure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment speaks  with  a  unified  voice  in  those 
tense  situations  where  the  good  offlces  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  called  upon 
to  assist. 

In  this,  as  in  other  areas  of  Federal 
operations,  we  will  move  more  surely 
and  rapidly  toward  our  objectives  if  we 
Improve  Federal  organization  and  the 
arrangements  for  interagency  coordina- 
tion. The  accompanying  reorganization 
plan  has  that  purpose. 

The  present  distribution  of  Federal 
civil  rights  responsibilities  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  activities  of  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  will  fit  most  ap- 
propriately in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  pri- 
mary program  re^Mnsibllltles  in  clvU 
rights  matters  and  deep  and  broad  expe- 
rience in  the  conciliation  of  civil  rights 
dilutes.     Congress  has  assigned  It  a 
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major  role  In  the  implementation  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960,  and  1964, 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  The 
'ttepartment  of  Justice  performs  related 
functions  under  other  acts  of  Congress. 
Most  of  these  responsibilities  require  not 
only  litigation,  but  also  efforts  at  persua- 
sion, negotiation,  and  exoJlanation,  egje- 
clally  with  local  governments  and  law- 
enforcement  authorities.  In  addition, 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  the  Department  will  be  supporting 
local  programs  in  the  area  of  police- 
community  relations. 

The  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  en- 
forcement agency  Is  not  how  many  legal 
actions  are  Initiated  and  won,  but 
whether  there  is  compliance  with  the 
law.  Thus,  every  such  agency  neces- 
sarily engages  in  extensive  efforts  to 
obtain  compliance  with  the  law  and  the 
avoidance  of  disputes.  Jn  fact,  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  requires 
each  agency  concerned  to  attempt  to 
obtain  compliance  by  voluntary  means 
before  taking  further  action. 

Among  the  heads  of  Cabinet  depart- 
ments the  President  looks  principally  to 
the  Attorney  ^General  for  advice  and 
judgment  on  civil  righlts  Issues.  The 
latter  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with 
civil  rights  problems  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  and  to  make  rtcommendations 
for  executive  and  legislative  action. 

The  Attorney  General  already  has  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  a  major  por- 
tion of  Federal  conciliation  efforts  in  the 
civil  rights  field.  Under  Executive  Order 
No.  11247,  he  coordinates  the  Govern- 
ment-wide enforcement  of  title  VI  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  relies 
heavily  on  the  achievement  of  com- 
pliance through  persuasion  and  negotia- 
tion. 

In  the  light  of  these  f  Atts,  the  accom- 
panylng  reorganization  plan  would 
transfer  the  functions  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  and  of  its  Director  to 
the  Attorney  General,  tn  so  providing, 
the  plan,  of  course,  follows  the  estab- 
lished pattern  of  Federal  orgcmlzation  by 
vesting  all  the  transferred  powers  in  the 
head  of  the  department.  The  Attorney 
General  will  provide  for  the  organization 
of  the  CcMnmunlty  Relations  Service  as  a 
separate  unit  within  the;  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  functions  transferted  by  the  re- 
organization plan  would  be  carried  out 
with  full  regsurd  for  the  provlstDns  of  sec- 
Uon  1003  of  title  X  of  the  avll  Rights 
v..^ct  of  1964  relating  to  (1)  cooperation 
with  appropriate  State  or  local,  public 
or  private  agencies;  (2)  tJhe  confidential- 
ity of  information  acquiped  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  would  be  so  held;  and 
(3)  the  limitation  on  the  performance  of 
investigative  or  prosecutive  functions  by 
personnel  of  the  Service. 

This  transfer  will  benefit  both  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  12ie  Community 
Relations  Service  in  the  fulfillment  of 
their  existing  fiuictions. 

The  Attorney  General  will  benefit  In 
his  role  as  the  President's  adviser  by 
obtaining  an  opportunltsr  to  anticipate 
and  meet  problems  before  the  need  for 
legal  action  arises. 

The  Community  Relrttlona  Service, 
brought  Into  closer  relationship  with  the 


Attorney  General  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
will  gain  by  becoming  a  primary  resource 
in  a  coordinated  effort  in  civil  rights  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Community  Relations  Service 
will  have  direct  access  to  the  extensive 
Information,  experience,  staff,  and  facili- 
ties within  the  Department  and  In  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Finally,  the  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating major  Government  activities  un- 
der the  CivU  Rights  Act  aimed  at  volun- 
tary and  peaceful  resolution  of  dlsci;}mi- 
natory  practices  will  be  centered  in  one 
department.  Thus,  the  reorganization 
will  permit  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive utilization  of  resources  in  this  field. 
Together  the  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment will  have  a  larger  capacity  for  ac- 
complishment than  they  do  apart. 

Although  the  reorganizations  provided 
for  in  the  reorganization  plan  will  not  of 
themselves  result  in  immediate  savings, 
the  improvement  swihieved  in  administra- 
tion will  permit  a  fuller  and  more  effec- 
tive utilization  of  manpower  and  will  In 
the  future  allow  the  performance  (JTIlie 
affected  functions  at  lower  costs  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

After  investigation  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
Included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1966  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
2(a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  effec- 
tive, j 

1         Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Th£  White  House,  February  10, 1966. 


WAR  AGAINST  HUNGER— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  378) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Uni^d  States: 

Men  first  Joined  together  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life — food  for  their  families, 
clothing  to  protect  them,  housing  to  give 
them  shelter. 

These  are  the  essentials  of  peace  and 
progress. 

But  in  the  world  today,  these  needs  are 
still  largely  unfulfilled. 

When  men  and  their  families  are  him- 
gry,  poorly  clad,  and  ill  housed,  the  world 
is  restless — and  civilization  exists  at  best 
in  troubled  peace. 

A  WAK  ON  HtmaB 

Hunger  poisons  the  mind.  It  saps  the 
body.  It  destroys  hope.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural enemy  of  every  man  on  earth. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  lead 
the  world  in  a  war  against  hunger. 

There  can  only  be  victors  in  this  war. 
Since  every  nation  will  share  in  that  vic- 
tory, every  nation  should  share  in  its 
costs.  I  urge  all  who  cap  help  to  Join 
us. 

A  PBOOaAM  fOa  ICANKUfS 

The  program  I  am  sutHnittlng  to  Con- 
gress today,  together  with  the  proposals 


Ich  no  man, 
gvant  of  food 

Blp.  ) 

by  a  majOT 


set  forth  in  my  message  on  foreign  assist- 
ance, look  to  a  world  In  which  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  need  suffer  want 
or  clothing. 

The  key  to  victory  is  self-help. 

Aid  must  be  accompanied  _. j_. 

effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive 
It.  Unless  It  is,  more  harm  than  g6od 
can  be  the  end  result. 

I  propose: 

1.  Expsmded  food  shipments  to  coun- 
tries where  food  needs  are  growing  and 
self-help  efforts  are  underway. 

Even  with  their  mAximiirn  efforts 
abroad,  our  food  aid  will  be  needed  for 
many  years  to  come. 

2.  Increased  capital  and  technical  as- 
sistance. 

Thus,  self-help  will  bear  fruit  through 
increased  farm  production. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  "surplus"  con- 
cept in  food  aid. 

Current  farm  programs  are  eliminat- 
ing the  surpluses  in  our  warehouses. 
Fortunately  the  same  programs  are  flex- 
ible enough  to  gear  farm  production  to 
amounts  that  can  be  used  constructively. 

4.  Continued  expansion  of  markets  for 
American  agricultural  commodities. 

Increased  purchasing  power,  among 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  consumers  In 
developing  countries,  will  help  them  be- 
come good  customers  of  the  American 
farmer. 

5.  Increasing  emphasis  of  nutrition, 
especially  for  the  young. 

We  will  continue  to  encourage  private 
Industry,  in  cooperation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  produce  and  distribute  foods 
to  combat  malnutrition. 

6.  Provision  for  adequate  reserves  of 
essential  food  commodities. 

Our  reserves  must  be  large  enough  to 
serve  as  a  stabilizing  influence  and  to 
meet  any  emergency. 

AMXKXCA'S   PAST   KFTqflTS 

This  program  keeps  faith  with  pollciea 
this  Nation  has  followed  since  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  proclaimed  the 
four  freedoms  of  mankind.    * 

After  World  War  n,  we  helped  to 
make  Europe  free  from  want.  We  car- 
ried out  on  that  continent  massive  pro- 
grams of  relief,  reconstruction,  and  de- 
velopment. « 

This  great  effort — ^the  Marshall  plan- 
was  followed  by  President  Truman's 
point  4,  President  Eisenhower's  act  of 
Bogoti  and  its  successor.  President  Ken- 
nedy's Alliance  for  Progress.  Under 
these  programs  we  have  provided  tech- 
nical and  capital  assistance  to  the  devel- 
oping nations. 

Our  food  aid  programs  have  brought 
over  140  million  tons  of  food  to  hungry 
people  during  the  past  decade. 

Hunger,  malnutrition,  and  famine  have 
been  averted. 

Schools  and  hospitals  have  been  built. 

Seventy  million  children  now  receive 
American  food  in  school  lunch  and 
family  and  child  feeding  programs. 

Nevertheless  the  problem  of  world 
hunger  is  more  serious  today  than  ever 
before. 

A  BALAVCK  IS  BSQTTIBQ) 

One  new  element  In  today's  world  Is 
the  threat  of  mass  hunger  and  starva- 
tion. Populations  are  exploding  under 
the  Impact  of  diaip  citta  in  the  death 
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nie.  Successful  public  health  measures 
have*  saved  millions  of  lives.  But  these 
lives  are  now  threatened  by  hunger  be- 
cause food  production  has  not  kept  pace. 
A  balance  between  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  population  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  shadow  of  hunger  from  be- 
coming a  nightmare  of  famine.  In  my 
message  on  International  health  and 
education,  I  described  our  increased  ef- 
forts to  help  deal  with  the  population 
problem. 

IMPBOVIMO  LOCAL  AOMKJTLTU** 

Many  of  the  developing  countries  ur- 
gently need  to  give  a  higher  priority  to 
Improving  and  Modernizing  their  own 
production  and  distribution  of  food. 
.The  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who 
till  the  soil  still  use  the  primitive  meth- 
ods of  their  ancestors.  They  produce 
little  more  than  enough  to  meet  their 
own  needs,  and  remain  outside  of  the 
market  economy. 

History  has  taught  us  that  lack  of 
agricultural  development  can  cripple 
economic  growth. 

The  developing  countries  must  make 
basic  improvements  in  their  own  agrlciU- 
tiue. 

They  must  bring  the  great  majority 
of  their  people — now  living  in  rural 
areas — into  the  market  economy. 

They  must  make  the  farmer  a  better 
customer  of  urban  Industry  and  thus 
accelerate  the  pace  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

They  must  begin  to  provide  all  of  their 
people  with  the  food  they  need. 

They  must  Increase  their  exports,  and 
earn  the  foreign  exchange  to  purchase 
the  foods  and  other  goods  which  they 
themselves  cannot  produce  efficiently. 

In  some  developing  countries,  marked 
Improvement  is  already  taking  place. 
Taiwan  and  Greece  are  raisin?  their  food 
output  and  becoming  better  cash  cus- 
tomers for  our  food  exports  every  year. 
Others  have  made  a  good  beginning  in 
improving  agricultural  production. 

THE  NKXS  rO«  SCLT'HXLr 

There  is  one  characteristic  common  to 
all  those  who  have  increased  the  produc- 
tivity of  their  farms :  a  national  will  and 
determination  to  help  themselves. 

We  know  what  would  happen  If  In- 
creased aid  were  dispensed  without  re- 
gard to  meas\ires  of  self-help.  Economic 
Incentives  for  higher  production  would 
disappear.  Local  agriculture  would  de- 
cline as  dependence  upon  United  States 
food  increased. 

Such  a  course  would  lead  to  disaster. 

Disaster  could  be  postponed  for  a  dec- 
ade or  even  two — but  it  could  not  be 
avoided.  It  could  be  postponed  if  the 
United  States  were  to  produce  at  full 
capacity  and  If  we  financed  the  massive 
shipments  needed  to  fill  an  ever-growing 
deflck  In  the  hungry  nations. 

But  ultimately  those  nations  would  pay 
an  exorbitant  cost.  They  would  pay  it 
not  only  in  money,  but  in  years  and  lives 
wasted.  If  our  food  aid  programs  serve 
only  as  a  crutch,  they  will  encourage  the 
developbig  nations  to  neglect  improve- 
ments they  must  make  in  their  own  pro- 
duction of  food. 

Ptor  the  sake  of  those  we  would  aid, 
we  must  not  take  that  oourae. 

We  tb&U  not  take  that  oogna. 


But  candor  requires  that  I  warn  you 
the  time  is  not  far  off  when  all  the  com- 
bined production,  on  all  of  the  acres,  of 
all  of  the  agriculturally  productive  na- 
tions, will  not  meet  the  food  needs  of  the 
developing  nations — unless  present 
trends  are  changed. 

Dependence  on  American  aid  will  not 
bring  about  such  a  change. 

The  program  I  present  today  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  that  change. 

BCrl'U    N  UTUTION 

Beyond  simple  hunger,  there  lies  the 
problem  of  malnutrition. 

We  know  that  nutritional  deficiencies 
are  a  major  contributing  cause  to  a 
death  rate  among  Infants  and  young 
children  that  is  30  times  higher  in  de- 
veloping countries  than  in  advanced 
areas. 

Protein  and  vitamin  deficiencies  dur- 
ing preschool  years  leave  indelible 
scars. 

Millions  have  died.  ItCilllons  have 
been  handicapped  for  life — physically  or 
mentally. 

Malnutrition  saps  a  child's  ability  to 
learn.  It  weakens  a  nation's  ablll^  to 
progress.  It  can — and  must — be  at- 
tacked vigorously. 

We  are  already  increasing  the  nutri- 
tional content  of  our  food  aid  contribu- 
tions. We  sure  working  with  private  in- 
dustry to  produce  and  market  nutrition- 
ally rich  foods.  We  must  encourage  and 
assist  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves to  expand  their  production  and 
use  of  such  foods. 

The  wonders  of  modem  science  must 
also  be  directed  to  the  fight  against  mal- 
nutrition. I  have  today  directed  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
to  work  with  the  very  best  talent  in  this 
Nation  to  search  out  new  ways  to: 

Develop  Inexpensive,  high-quality 
synthetic  foods  as  dietary  supplements. 
A  promising  start  has  already  t)een 
made  in  isolating  protein  sources  from 
fish,  which  are  in  plentiful  supply 
throughout  the  world. 

Improve^ the  quality  and  the  nutri- 
tional content  of  food  crope. 

Apply  all  of  the  resources  of  technol- 
ogy to  Increasing  food  production. 

NXW  DOUCCnONS  rOE  OUV  ABUNDANCE 

Our  farm  programs  must  reflect 
changing  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world.    Congress  has  provided — 

For  American  farmers,  a  continuing 
prospect  of  rising  incomes. 

For  American  consimiers,  assurance 
of  an  abundance  of  high  quality  food  at 
fair  prices. 

For  American  taxpayers,  less  dollars 
spent  to  stockpile  commodities  in  quan- 
tities greater  than  those  needed  for  es- 
sential reserves. 

Today — because  of  the  world's  needs, 
and  because  of  the  changing  picture  of 
U.S.  agriculture— our  food  aid  programs 
can  no  longer  be  governed  by  surpluses. 
The  productive  capacity  of  American 
agriculture  can  and  should  produce 
enough  food  and  fiber  to  provide  for: 

1.  domestic  needs, 

2.  conmiercial  exports, 

3.  food  aid  to  those  developing  coim- 
tries  that  are  determined  to  help  them- 
aelvas. 


4.  reserves  a^^uate  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency, and  to  stabilize  prices. 

To  meet-4hese  needs.  I  am  today  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to: 

1.  Increase  the  1966  acreage  allotment 
for  rice  by  10  percent. 

Unprecedented  demands  arising  out 
of  drought  and  war  In  Asia  require  us  to 
Increase  our  rice  crop  this  year.  I  know 
that  our  farmers  will  respond  to  this 
need,  and  that  the  Congress  will  under- 
stand the  emergency  that  requires  this 
temporary  response. 

2.  Buy  limited  amounts  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts under  the  authority  of  the  1965  act. 

We  must  have  adequate  supplies  of 
dairy  products  for  commercial  markets, 
and  to  meet  high  priority  domestic  and 
foreign  program  needs.  Milk  from  U.S. 
farms  is  the  only  milk  available  to  mil- 
lions of  poor  children  abroad.  The  Sec- 
retary will  use  authority  in  the  1965  act 
whenever  necessary  to  meet  our  needs 
for  dairy  products. 

3.  Take  actions  that  will  increase  soy- 
bean production  in  1966. 

The  demand  for  soybeans  has  cUmbed 
each  year  since  1960.  Despite  record 
crops,  we  have  virtually  no  reserve  stocks. 
To  assure  adequate  supplies  at  prices 
fair  to  farmers  and  consimiers,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  use  authority 
under  the  1965  act  to  encourage  produc- 
tion of  soybeans  on  acreage  formerly 
planted  to  feed  grains.  Feed  grain  stocks 
are  more  than  sufficient. 

These  actions  supplement  earlier  de- 
cisions to  Increase  this  year's  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  barley.  Although  our 
present  reserves  of  wheat  are  s^iequate 
to  meet  all  likely  shipments,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  suspended  pro- 
grams for  voluntary  diversion  of  addi- 
tional spring  wheat  plantings. 

Our  60  million  acres  now  diverted  to 
conservation  uses  represent  the  major 
emergency  reserve  that  could  readily  be 
called  forth  In  the  critical  race  between 
food  and  ix>pulation.  We  will  bring  these 
acres  back  into  production  as  needed— 
but  not  to  produce  unwanted  surplus, 
and  not  to  supplant  the  efforts  of  other 
countries  to  develop  their  own  agricul- 
tural economies. 

These  actions  illustrate  how  our  do- 
mestic farm  program  will  place  the 
American  farmer  in  the  front  ranks  in 
the  worldwide  war  on  hunger. 

FOOD  FOB  rREXDOIC 

I  recommend  a  new  Food  for  Freedom 
Act  that  retains  the  best  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480.  and  that  will: 

Make  self-help  an  integral  part  of  our 
food  aid  program. 

Eliminate  the  "surplus"  requirement 
for  food  aid. 

Emphasize  the  development  of  markets 
for  American  farm  products. 

Authorize  greater  food  aid  shlpHnents 
than  the  current  rate. 

Emphasize  the  building  of  cash  mar- 
kets and  the  shift  toward  financing  food 
aid  through  long-term  dollar  credits 
rather  than  sades  for  foreign  currencies. 
Except  for  UJ3.  requirements,  we  look 
to  the  completion  of  that  shift  by  the 
end  of  5  years. 

Continue  to  finance  the  food  aid  pro- 
gram under  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration.     ^ 


Increase  emphasis  on  combating  mal- 
nutrition. The  act  will  authorize  the 
CCC  to  finance  the  enrichment  of  foods. 

Continue  to  work  with  voluntary  agen- 
cies in  people-to-people  aeslstance  pro- 
grams. 

Provide  for  better  coordination  of  food 
aid  with  other  economic  assistance. 


rOOD  AND  riBEX  BI 


tvxa 


I  recommend  a  program  to  establish 
the  principle  of  the  ever-normal  gra- 
nary by  providing  for  food  and  fiber 
reserves. 

This  program  supplements  food  for 
freedom. 

It  establishes  a  reserve  policy  that  will 
protect  the  American  people  from  un- 
stable supplies  of  food  and  fiber,  and 
from  high  prices  in  times  of  emergency. 

The  legislation  I  recommend  to  the 
Congress  will  enable  us  to  draw  strength 
from  two  great  related  assets : 

The  productive  genius  of  our  farmers. 

The  potential  that  lies  In  the  60 
million  acres  now  withdrawn  from 
production. 

In  case  of  need,  most  Of  those  acres 
could  be  brought  back  into  productive 
farming  within  12  to  18  months.  But 
because  of  the  seasonal  nature'  of  farm- 
ing time  would  Ije  needed  to  expand  pro- 
duction even  under  the  flexible  provi- 
sions of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
Therefore  we  need  a  reserve  to  bridge 
this  gap. 

We  have  been  able  to  operate  without 
a  specific  commodity  reserve  policy  In 
recent  years,  because  the  surpluses  pullt 
up  in  the  1950 's  exceeded  our  reserve 
needs.  This  condition  has  almost  run 
its  course. 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  dispose  of  all  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  consistent  with  orderly  market- 
ing procedures.  As  we  continue  to  re- 
duce our  surpluses  we  need  to  amend  the 
law  to  authorize  the  maintenance  of  re- 
serve stoclcs. 

The  £ict  I  recommend  will  do  that. 

It  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  establish  mindmimi  reserve 
levels.  Under  the  act,  he  must  take  into 
account  normal  trade  stocks,  consumer 
and  farm  prices,  domestic  and  export 
requirements,  crop  yield  variations  and 
commitments  imder  our  domestic  and 
foreign  food  programs. 

The  reserve  would  be  used  to  meet 
priority  needs,  under  prices  and  condi- 
tions to  be  determined  within  the  broad 
guidelines  established  by  existing  law. 

The  act  could  be  Implemented  In  the 
year  ahead  without  any  additional  cost 
to  the  Government.  We  are  still  reduc- 
ing our  surpluses  of  most  agricultural 
commodities.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  new  program,  it  is  not  likely  that  we 
will  have  to  purchase  any  commodity  to 
build  up  a  reserve. 

Under  the  two  acts  I  recommend  to- 
day, with  the  farm  legislation  now  on  the 
statute  books — and  with  the  foreign  as- 
sistance progrsun  I  have  reoommended — 
we  will  be  able  to  make  maximum  use  of 
the  productivity  of  our  farms. 

We  can  make  our  technoSogy  and  skills 
powerful  Instruments  for  agricultural 
progress  throughout  the  ■  world— wher- 


ever men  commit  themselves  to  the  task 
of  feeding  the  hungry. 

A  UNinxD  xrrosT 

To  strengthen  these  programs  our  food 
aid  and  economic  assistance  must  be 
closely  linked.  Together  they  must  re- 
late to  efforts  in  developing  countries  to 
Improve  their  own  agriculture.  The  De-  ■ 
partments  of  State  and  Agriculture  and  / 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment will  work  together,  even  more 
closely  than  they  have  In  the  past  in  the 
planning  and  Implementing  of  coordi- 
nated pr(%rams. 

In  the  past  few  years  AID  has  called 
upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  assume  increasing  responsibilities 
through  its  International  Agricultural 
Developwnent  Service.  That  policy  will 
become  even  more  Important  as  we  In- 
crease our  emphasis  on  assisting  develop- 
ing nations  to  help  themselves. 

Under  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  vrill  continue  to 
have  authority  to  determine  the  com- 
modities available.  He  will  act  only  after 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  food  aid 
and  with  other  interested  agencies. 

We  must  extend  to  world  problems  in 
food  and  agriculture  the  kind  of  coop- 
erative relationships  we  have  developed 
with  the  States,  universities,  ffurm  orga- 
nizations, and  private  industry. 

an'  DrTEKNATIONAL    DTOBT 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  unify  our  own 
efforts.  We  cannot  meet  this  problem 
alone. 

Hunger  is  a  world  problem.  It  must 
be  dealt  with  by  the  world. 

We  must  encourage  a  truly  Interna- 
tional effort  to  combat  hunger  and  mod- 
ernize agriculture. 

We  shall  work  to  strengthen  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  efforts  of  the  mul- 
tllaterlal  lending  organizations,  and  of 
the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded — ^particularly 
In  food  and  agriculture. 

We  are  prepared  to  increase  our  par- 
ticipation In  regional  as  well  as  world- 
wide multilateral  efforts,  wherever  they 
provide  efficient  technical  assistance  and 
make  real  contributions  to  increasing  the 
food-growing  capacities  of  the  develop- 
ing nations.  For  example,  we  will 
imdertake  a  greatly  Increased  effort  to 
assist  improvements  In  rice  yields  in  the 
rlce-eatlng  less  developed  countries,  as 
part  of  our  cooperation  with  FAO  during 
this  International  Rice  Year. 

FOB    A    WOBLD    AT    pAcB 

The  program  I  recommend  today  will 
raise  a  new  standard  of  aid  for  the  hun- 
gry, and  for  world  agriculture. 

It  proclaims  our  commitment  to  a 
better  world  society — where  every  person 
can  hope  for  life's  essentials — and  be  able 
to  find  them  In  peace. 

It  proclaims  the  Interdependence  of 
mankind  in  its  quest  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  shelter. 

It  is  built  on  three  universal  truths: 

That  agriculture  is  an  essential  pur- 
suit of  every  nation, 

That  an  abundant  harvest  is  not  only* 
a  gift  of  God,  but  also  the  product  of 


man's  skill  and  determination  and  com- 
mitment. 

That  hunger  and  want — anywhere — 
are  the  eternal  enemies  of  all  mankind. 

I  urge  Congress  to  consider  and  debate 
these  suggestions  thoroiighly  and  wisely 
in  the  hope  and  belief  we  can  from  them 
fashion  a  program  that  will  keep  free- 
men free,  and  at  the  same  time  share  our 
leadership  and  agricultural  resources 
with  our  less  blessed  brothers  throughout 
the  world. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thx  Whitx  House.  February  10,  1966. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixu),  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation Sut>committee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  »«r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiu  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
924  and  that  it  and  the  following  three 
measures  be  considered  In  sequence.  I 
assimie  this  time  will  be  charged  to  my 
side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTION  OF  INEQUITIES  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  BASIC  COMPEN- 

-  SATION  OF  CERTAIN  TEACHERS 
IN    THE    DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6845)  to  correct  inequities 
with  respect  to  the  basic  compeiisation 
of  teachers  and  teaching  positions  un- 
der the.  Defense  Department  Overseas 
Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Practices 
Act  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  with  amendments,  on  page  2. 
after  line  12,  to  strike  out: 

(c)  (1)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (73  Stat.  214; 
Public  Law  36-01;  6  VS.C.  2363)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  A  teacher  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
hold  any  teaching  position  or  positions  for 
any  period  In  excess  of  five  consecutive  years, 
except  that — 

"(1)  a  teacher  who  has  performed  service 
in  any  teaching  ptoeltlon  or  poeltlons  and  has 
returned  to  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  year  shall  be  eligible  to 
hold  a  teaching  position  or  positions  for  an 
additional  period  of  not  to  exceed  five  con- 
secutive years,  and 

"(2)  the  secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment is  authorized,  when  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary in  the  public  Interest  In  Individual  cases, 
to  provide,  In  accordance  with  regulations 
which  shall  be  prescribed  and  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  for  the  extension  of  any 
such  period  of  five  consecutive  years  to  not 
more  than  eight  consecutive  years." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  only  to 
teachers  apix)lnted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  to  teaching  positions 
for  any  school  year  but  shall  not  apply  to 
teachers  holding  a  teaching  position  on  the 
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dat*  of  enactment  of  tbU  eub— ctlon  who 
are  transferred  without  a  break  In  iMnlue 
after  auch  date.  *> 

On  page  2,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"by",  to  strike  out  "subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of";  In  line  15,  after  the  word  "effec- 
tive", to  Insert  "on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period";  in  line  16,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "as  of  the  beginning  of  the  first 
school  year";  and.  in  line  18,  after  the 
word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "or  which  is 
in  progress  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  first  occurs". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  froni  the  report 
(No.  951) ,  explfdnlng  the  purp^oes  of  the 
bUl.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

FtniPOBX 

H.R.  6846  would  require  tbat  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  eetabllsta  and  maintain 
■alaiiee  for  teacben  In  the  overseaa  depend- 
ant •obool  system  at  rates  comparable  to 
tboee  paid  teaobera  In  sohool  Jurtadlctlona  of 
100,000  population  or  more  In  tbe  United 
SUtea. 

AMKNDICKNT 

Subsection  1(c)  of  tbe  bUI  as  referred, 
wblcb  would  have  required  the  periodic  rota- 
tion of  teachers  after  6  consecutive  years 
of  service  overseas,  has  been  eliminated.  The 
committee  believes  that  a  rotation  system, 
such  as  Is  In  effect  In  certain  areas  of  military 
employment  of  civilian  personnel  in  overseas 
areas.  Is  not  suitable  for  the  overseas  de- 
pendent school  system.  The  UJ3.  Oovemment 
does  not  operate- a  public  achool  system  In 
this  country.  The  overseas  educational  pro- 
gram Is  unique,  and  tbe  Oovemment  Is  un- 
able to  offer  suitable  employment  opportu- 
nities for  teachers  returning  to  the  United 
States  after  B  years'  service.  The  only  domes- 
tic market  for  teachers  Is  In  Individual  State 
school  systems,  and  It  would  be  difficult,  to 
say  the  least,  for  a  Federal  employee  teaching 
overseas  to  secure  ad  appointment  In  a  school 
district  In  the  United  States  during  tbe 
spring  or  summer  months  (when  most  ap- 
pointments are  made)  while  the  employee  la 
physically  located  In  Germany.  Okinawa, 
Great  Britain,  or  any  other  foreign  country. 
▲  significant  number  of  these  teachers  re- 
main abroad,  teaching  American  chUdren,  for 
a  number  of  years.  Evidence  developed  In 
public  hearlngB  by  the  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee Indicated  that  most  If  not  all  of  these 
teachers  are  loyal  and  dedicated  pubUo 
••rvanta  doing  an  outstanding  job  In  cir- 
cumstances that  are  usually  difficult.  The 
committee  sees  no  point  In  adding  to  the 
problems  of  operating  an  Anlerloan  school 
program  overseas  by  advising  any  prospective 
teacher  that  at  the  end  of  6  years'  service 
they  will  have  to  return  to  the  United  States 
and  look  for  a  job. 

The  committee  has  revised  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill  to  make  It  take  effect  on  tbe 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  after  enact- 
ment. As  referred,  the  bill  would  have  taken 
affect  aa  of  the  beginning  of  the  present 
aohool  year — September  106S.  Teachers  re- 
ceived an  Increaae  In  aalary  at  the  beginning 
of  this  school  year  by  admlnlstraUve  action 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  At  the  time 
the  bill  was  referred  to  tbe  committee, 
August  4,  1066,  It  was  not  Intended  to  have 


retroactive  effect,  particularly  for  a  period  of 
several  months.  Retroactivity  always  In- 
volves considerable  administrative  problems; 
In  this  instance  the  committee  believes  It  Is 
juatiftable  to  amend  tbe  bill  to  make  It  ef- 
fective prospectively. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL   PETROLEUM 
EXPOSITION 

The  joiflt  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  63)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  invite  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations 
to  participate  in  the  International  Petro- 
leum Exposition  to  be  held  at  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  May  12-21,  1966,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  tiiird  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pcMsed,  as 
follows; 

SJ.  Rn.  63  ! 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  tb^.  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Invite  by  proclamation,  or  In  such 
other  manner  as  he  may  deem  proper,  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations  to 
participate  In  the  International  Petroleum 
Exposition,  to  1M  held  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
from  May  12  to  May  21,  1B66,  Inclusive,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  machinery,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  other  products  used  In 
tbe  production  and  marketing  of  oil  and  gas, 
and  bringing  together  buyers  and  sellers  for 
the  promotion  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade 
and  commerce  In  such  products. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  954) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

ruBPOsi 

The  purpoee  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  63 
Is  summarleed  In  Its  title.  It  involves  no 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  The  pvirpose 
of  tbe  expoeltlon  Is  the  exhibiting  of  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  supplies,  and  other 
products  used  in  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  oU  and  gas.  and  the  bringing  tqsether 
of  buyers  and  sellers  for  the  promotion  of 
foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  commerce  In 
these  products. 

COMMTTTSX    ACnOH 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  63  was  Introduced 
on  March  16,  1966,  by  Senator  MoNBomv, 
for  himself  and  Senator  Hxsaia,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Tbe 
committee  agreed,  on  January  2S,  1B66,  to 
report  the  joint  resolution  favorably  to  the 
Senate  without  amendments.  Hiw^n»r  action 
has  been  takeh  frequently  In  the  past  with 
respect  to  Industrial  expositions  and  trade 
fairs  without  Involving  official  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment participation  In  them.  The  cc»nmlttee 
therefore  recotnmends  that  the  courtesy  em- 
bodied In  Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  63  be  ex- 
tended to  the  International  Petroleum  Ex- 
position In  Oklahoma. 


grass  hereby  pays  tribute  to  tbe  Boy  Scouta 
of  America  on  tbe  occaalon  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  granting  by  Act  of  Con- 
greas  of  the  charter  of  the  Boy  Scouta  of 
America,  and  expresses  its  recognition  of 
and  appreciation  for  the  public  service  per- 
formed by  this  organization  through  Its 
contrlbutlona  to  th^  lives  of  the  Nation'^ 
youth.  • 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
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THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CHARTERINd  OF  THE  BOY 
SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  68)  recognizing  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  chartering  by  act  of  Caa- 
gress  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows; 
S.  Com.  Rsb.  68 

Jteaotoed   by   th*   Senate    {the  House   o/ 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 


WORLD  HEALTH  ASSEMBLY,  1969 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  403) 
authorizing  an  appropriation  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  the  World  Health  Organization 
to  hold  the  22d  World  Health  Assembly 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1969  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  955) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

1 .  puarosK  or  thx  kksolution 

House  Joint  Resolution  406  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$600,000  to  defray  the  expenses  for  a  meeting 
of  the  22d  World  Health  Assembly  In  the 
United  States. 

House  Joint  Reeolutlon  403  recommends 
Boston,  IiCass.,  as  the  site  of  the  1969  meeting 
of  the  World  Health  Assembly  In  connection 
With  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Health,  the  first 
State  health  department  to  be  established 
In  the  United  States. 

a.  BACKoaonMO 

The  World  Health  Organization  usually 
deslgnatee  Oeneva,  Swltaerland,  as  the  site 
of  Its  annual  Assembly  meeting.  In  1968, 
however,  after  congressional  action  similar 
to  that  suggested  here,  the  11th  World 
Health  Assembly  was  held  In  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  > 

A  similar  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 80,  to  authorize  appropriations  to  de- 
fray the  costs  of  organizing  and  holding  the 
30th  Annual  World  Health  Assembly  In^tbe 
United  States,  was  sponsored  by  Senators 
E^KNNXDT  of  New  York  and  Javtts.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session,  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Elxecutlve  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
SeniRor  from  Montana  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  cQinmlttees.         ^ 


(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


US.  AIR  |t>RCE 

•     The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD .  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OITICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UJ3.  nXvy 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to^ead  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  i  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  V/ELPARE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Lisle  C.  Carter,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS     PLACED     ON     THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  the  U.S.  Army  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  Woe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmou*  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith.  I 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NA-nONAL  LABOR 
RELA110NS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED— 
CLOTURE  M0110N 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  frc«n  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ttie  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703  (b)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  Act  of  1959  and  to 
amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8(a) 
(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  debate  shall 
be  brought  to  a  close? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
any  Senator  wishes  to  ask  me  for  time  to 
speak  on  the  cloture  motion,  I  am  avail- 
able. Mr.  President,  We  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  he^rs  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE'  ISESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsrrrLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  lesislative  busineas. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
lations with  the  press  have  always  been 
very  cordial  and  very  affable.  Seldom 
do  I  complain.  However,  my  attention 
was  directed  to  a  column  published  in 
the  WEishington  Dally  News,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1966,  which  calls  for  a  bit  of  re- 
sponse from  me. 

The  column  was  written  by  Mr.  John 
Herllng.  I  presume  that  he  Is  a  regular 
columnlst  for  the  Scripps-Howard  chain. 
I  do  not  know  Mr.  Herllng.  He  called 
me  once,  long  distance.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  possessed  of  a 
bias  or  a  prejudice.  That  I  cannot  say, 
but  his  column  is  styled,  'No  Deal'.  It 
is  in  single  quotes,  for  reasons  that  I  do 
not  know. 

I  read  the  first  paragraph: 

Organized  labor  could  have  made  a  deal 
with  Senator  Evxarrr  DnKsnr,  the  Republi- 
can minority  leader,  by  which  he  would  have 
backed  away  from  bis  filibuster  against  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
But  AFL-CIO  Preeldent  Oeorge  Meany  con- 
sidered the  price  too  high.  He  balanced  the 
narrow  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  more 
stable  labor-management  relations  against 
the  larger  good  affecting  tbe  State  and  Na- 
tional welfare,  and  aald,  "No  deal." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  they 
come  by  this.  I  know  of  no  one  in  our 
whole  entourage  who  has  ever  suggested 
or  been  approached  about  any  kind  of 
deal.  - 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  deal  on  princi- 
ple. When  we  do,  it  Is  no  longer  a  prin- 
ciple. 


Little  squibs  have  been  published  in 
the  press  since  the  first  of  January  to 
the  effect  that  I,  or  someone,  had  been 
approached  on  this  matter.  I  have  no 
idea  who  it  was,  but  evidently  it  was . 
taken  out  of  a  quote  made  by  Mr.  Meany. 
I  read  further  from  the  column ; 

So,  says  Mr.  Meany,  "The  Issue  of  14(b)  re- 
peal and  the  Issue  of  reapportionment  In 
particular  and  progress  In  general  are  solidly 
and  Inescapably  Intertwined.  There  Is  no 
Illusion  about  that  either  In  our  minds  or 
In  the  mind  of  the  Senate  minority  leader." 

The  article  states  further: 
"I  hope  the  Nation  understands  that  this 
filibuster  Is  a  punitive  and  coercive  tactic." 

Then  Mr.  Meany  says,  according  to 
this  column: 

Mr.  Meany  says.  "It  la  a  cynical  Invitation 
to  a  deal.  It  Is  the  crafty  politician's  way  of 
saying:  'Come  around  to  the  back  door.  Olve 
up  your  opposition  to  the  reapportionment 
amendment  and  you  can  have  14(b)  re- 
peal.' " 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  cross  Mr. 
Meany's  doorstep.  I  do  not  have  to. 
Nor  do  I  have  to  take  this  kind  of  thing 
without  a  proper  resp>onse. 

I  know  Mr.  Meany.  I  have  a  proper 
regard  for  him.  I  know  Mrs.  Meany.  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  her. 

I  have  wqndered  how  these  little  squibs 
which  are  w  euphemistic  and  so  In- 
volved ever  see  the  light  of  day;  but  I 
have  to  say  for  Mr.  Herllng,  the  colum- 
nist, that  he  is  extremely  careless;  and 
I  might  use  a  harsher  term.  The  record, 
however,  will  have  to  show  that  he  made 
the  statement  here  that  I  could  have  had 
a  deal,  when  there  is  not  a  SQptiUa  of 
fact  or  truth  in  the  whole  matter. 

So,  before  the  record  closes,  that  must 
be  said. 

I  am  not  a  dealer.  I  know  my  mind. 
I  know  my  convictions.  I  have  some  de- 
votion to  principle,  and  that  is  all  I  need 
for  guidelines.  I  need  no  dealing  with 
Mr.  Meany  or  anyone  else.  I  am  siu'e 
that  Mr.  Meany  would  be  the  first  to  say 
that  EvKRXTT  Dirksxn  never  approached 
him  or  a]iy  of  his  associates  about  a  deal. 

I  wish  to  clarify  the  record  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  column  written  by  John 
Herllng  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Feb.  8,  1966] 

No  Dku. 

(By  John  Herllng) 

Organized  labor  could  have  made  a  deal 
with  Senator  Evmrrr  Dixxskn.  the  RepubU- 
can  minority  leader,  by  which  he  woiUd  have 
backed  away  from  his  filibuster  against  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
But  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  con- 
sidered the  price  too  high.  He  balanced  the 
narrow  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  more 
stable  labor-management  relations  against 
the  larger  good  affecting  the  State  and  Na- 
tional welfare,  and  said,  "No  deal." 

Specifically,  Senator  Ddueskn's  main  leg- 
islative target  Is  the  attempt  to  wash  out 
the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cision by  which  the  reapportionment  of  State 
legialaturea  muat  comport  to  the  clearly 
enimclated  rule  which  ellminatee  tbe  rotten 
borough  ayatem  of  choosing  State  legislatures. 
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This  decUloQ— which  wm  handed  down  In 
a  Tenneaaee  suit  after  an  Intendve  educa- 
Uonal  campaign  to  which  organized  labor 
gave  considerable  support — marks  the  end- 
ing of  rural  domination  of  State  legislatures. 
For  more  than  30  years,  social,  labor,  and 
welfare  legislation  has  often  been  blocked  by 
the  opposition  of  such  legislatures.  Their 
opposition  did  not  arise  always  from  a  clear 
clash  of  Interests  between  country  and  city 
folks.  Quite  frequently,  the  opposition  was 
exacerbated  by  business  groups  which  sought 
to  Intercept  liberal  legislation  by  escalating 
the  suspicions  of  coxintry  versus  city. 

Like  King  Canute,  Senator  Dntxszx  has 
undertaken  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  change. 
With  the  aid  of  a  heavily  financed  public 
relations  campaign  and  through  legislation 
already  Introduced  In  the  Congress  and 
through  actions  In  process  In  various  States, 
Mr.  DouuxN  seeks  to  manipulate  the  Senate 
Into  approval  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  set  aside  the  one-man,  one-vote  reappor- 
tionment procedure  set  In  motion  by  the 
Supreme  Ootut. 

"That,  In  the  last  analysis,"  said  Mr. 
Meany,  "Is  what  the  -fiUbvuter  In  the  U.8. 
Senate  U  really  all  about.  The  Senate  mi- 
nority leader  Is  conducting  a  bitter  rearguard 
action  against  the  relentless  advance  of  the 
20th  century,  to  preserve  Intact  the  strong- 
holds of  political  and  economic  reaction  in 
America,  and  to  prevent  or  delay  the  kind 
of  progress  that  Is  necMsary  to  meet  the 
new  problems  and  challenges  of  modem 
society." 

So.  says  Mr.  Meany,  "The  Issue  of  14(b) 
repeal  and  the  Issue  of  reapportionment  In 
particular  and  progress  In  general  are  solidly 
and  inescapably  intertwined.  There  is  no 
illusion  about  that  either  In  our  minds  or 
In  the  mind  of  the  Senate  minority  leader." 

Mr.  Meany  reinforces  the  union  movement's 
determined  support  of  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle. 

"I  hope  the  Nation  understands  that  t>»i« 
filibuster  Is  a  punitive  and  coercive  tactic," 
Mr.  Meany  says.  "It  U  a  cynical  InvlUtion 
tp  a  deal.  It  U  the  crafty  poUticlan's  way  of 
«aylng:  'Come  around  to  the  back  door. 
Olve  up  your  opposlUon  to  the  reapportion- 
ment  amendment  and  you  can  have  14(b) 
repeal.' 

"Well,  as  badly  as  we  In  the  labor  movement 
want  14(b)  repealed,  we  do  not  want  it  that 
badly.  And  the  Senate  minority  leader  and 
all  his  antllabor  stooges  can  filibuster  until 
hell  freeees  over  before  I  will  agree  to  sell 
the  people  short  for  that  kind  of  a  deal." 


February  10,  1966 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OP  SECTION 
14(b)  OP  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED— 
CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wa- 
UAiK  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
question,  which  Is  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  77)  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tlona  Act,  as  amended,  and  section 
703(b)  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting Act  of  1959  and  to  amend  the 
first  proviso  of  secUon  8(a)(3)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amend- 
ed. 

Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  legislation  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I 
received  letters  from  many  people  in  Ar- 
kansas as  well  a^  almost  every  State  In 
the  Union.  Some  were  for  repeal,  others 
were  against — o^t  were  from  working 
people,  many  of  whom  were  union  mem- 
bers. I  have  made  every  effort  to  inform 
my  constituents  and  others  who  have 
written  me  why  I  oppose  repeal  of  this 
section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

One  of  the  letters  I  received  came  from 
a  prominent  labor  leader  in  my  State, 
Mr.  J.  Bill  Becker,  president,  Arkansas 
State  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Becker  urged  me 
to  support  repeal.  He  also  submitted  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  general  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Arkansas  State  AFL- 
CIO  urging  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
tmd  particularly  my  colleague,  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  and  me  to  vote  for  repeal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Becker's  letter,  dated  Janu- 
ary 14,  1966.  together  with  the  resolution 
adopted  by  his  organization's  executive 
board,  and  my  response  to  him  dated 
February  9, 1966. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  the  rIght-to-work 
amendment  to  the  Arkansas  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  in  1944  by  ballot  at  a 
general  election,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
State  statute  passed  pursuant  to  that 
amendment,  and  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Arkansas  State  Senate 
Just  last  year,  urging  the  Arkansas  dele- 
gation In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  repeal  of  sectloili  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

There  b^lng  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd. 
as  follows: 

AaxANSAS  Statt  APL-CIO, 
Little  nock.  Ark..  January  14, 196S. 
Hon.  John  McClkixan, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAB  SxNATOB  McCUELLAN :  Enclossd  please 
find  a  copy  of  a  resolution  that  was  adopted 
by  the  general  executive  board  of  this  orga- 
nization last  Saturday.  Approximately  126 
members  of  the  bocuxl  were  present  at  the 
meeting. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  look  favor- 
ably upon  our  request  to  vote  for  repeal  of 
section  14(b).  If.  however,  you  cannot  do 
so,  we  would  very  much  appreciate  your  using 
your  Influence  to  l>rlng  this  issue  to  a  vote. 

In  many  ways  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
decide  controverties  goes  to  the  heart  of  basic 
democratic  government,  and  is  of  greater 
importance  than  H.R.  77  itself.  Certainly 
a  filibuster  is  contrary  to  accepted  demo- 
cratic procedures  and  no  small  group  should 
be  able  to  block  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Always  with  a  good  wish,  I  remain 
Respectfully  yours. 

Y-  J.  BnxBacKKB, 

President. 


RxaOLonoif  TTioiifa  14(b)  Rkpsai. 

Whereas  since  1944  the  State  of  Arkansas 
has  been  afflicted  with  a  so-called  rlght-to- 
work  law,  forbidding  unions  and  employers 
to  negotiate  union  shop  agreements;  and 

Whereas  this  law  restricts  free  coUecUve 
bargaining  and  freedom  of  contract,  weakens 
tr^de  unions,  thus  slowing  the  economic 
progress  of  workers,  and  promotes  distrust 
and  disharmony  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  inevitable  result  of  these 
handicaps  has  been  to  retard  the  progress  of 
our  State  and  to  curtail  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  State  right-to-work  laws  are 
made  possible  by  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  a  Federal  statute;  and 

Whereas  section  14(b)  is  the  only  provi- 
sion In  Federal  law  which  cedes  authority  to 
the  States  In  a  field  otherwise  preempted 
by  Congress  for  the  Federal  Government, 
aad  therefore  singles  out  the  labor  move- 
ment for  unique  andaunfavorable  treatment; 
and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
taken  favorable  action  on  the  repeal  of  14(b) 
by  passage  of  H.R.  77.  which  has  been  pre- 
vented Senate  consideration  by  flllbiister: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Executive 
Board  of  the  Arkansas  State  AFL-CIO  hereby 
calls  upon  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  take 
every  action  possible  to  halt  any  filibuster 
of  this  measure  and  bring  the  Issue  of  repeal 
of  14(b)  to  a  vote,  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  our  Senators 
to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
In  order  to  restore  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. Improve  the  lot  of  wage-earners  end 
enhance  the  prosperity  of  all  the  people  in 
Arkansas. 

Pkbhuakt  0,  1060. 
Mr.  J.  Bn.L  Bcckxr. 
President,  Arkansas  State  AFL-CIO, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Dkab  Mh.  BcCKxa:  I  apologise  for  not  hav- 
ing acknowledged  sooner  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 14,  with  which  you  enclosed  oopy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  general  executive 
board  of  the  Arkansas  State  AFL-CIO,  calling 
upon  Senator  PuLsaicHT  and  me  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  secUon  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  During  the  past  few  weeks,  my 
mall  has  been  unduly  heavy,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  keep  current  with  correspondence. 

As  I  recall,  you  were  among  a  group  of  labor 
officials  from  Arkansas  who  visited  me  In  my 
WashlngtoA  office  in  January  of  last  year  at 
which  time  we  discussed  this  repeal  proposal. 
I  advised  you  then  that  I  could  not  vote  for 
repeal  and  stated  a  nimiber  of  reasons  why 
I  could  not  do  so. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  In  compulsory 
unionism  or  compulsory  membership  In  any 
organization.  I  do  not  believe  a  workingman 
should  be  compelled  to  Join  a  union  in  order 
to  work  or  to  retain  a  Job;  nor  do  I  believe 
a  worker  should  be  denied  a  Job  or  discharged 
from  his  employment  because  he  Is  a  member 
of  a  labor  union.  My  concept  of  freedom  Is 
to  permit  the  individual  worker  to  make  the 
choice — to  decide  for  himself  whether  he 
wishes  to  Join  a  \wilon — and  to  be  free  from 
coercion  or  compulsion  on  the  part  of  either 
the  union  or  his  employer  In  making  that 
decision. 

The  constitutional  amendment  which  the 
people  of  Arkansas  adopted  by  ballot  In  1Q44 
guarantees  those  rights  to  the  worker.  The 
enabling  statute  which  was  later  adopted, 
in  effect,  carries  out  the  will  of  the  people  as 
expressed  in  that  constitutional  amendment. 
The  resolution  and  those  of  your  members 
who  have  written  me  requesting  that  I  vote 
for  repeal  would  have  me  vote  to  nullify  the 
Arkansas  constitutional  provisions  which  our 
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people  adopted  by  ^lot  In  a  free  eleotlon. 
I  cannot  do  that.  I  do  laot  think  that  X 
should  be  asked  to  do  it. 

You  and  others  who  oppose  the  provisions 
of  this  State  constitutional  amendment  and 
want  to  have  It  repealed  can  Initiate  a 
referendum  and  have  the  Issue  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  soiu'ce  of  Its  adoption,  to  the 
people  of  Arkansas  who  can  repeal  It,  If  they 
choose  to  do  so,  by  the  same  process — by  the 
ballot  In  an  election. 

I  regret,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  comply 
with  your  request  In  thl9  Instance,  but  I 
simply  cannot  vote  to  den^  to  the  workers — 
to  the  citizens  of  my  State^^thelr  Inalienable 
right  to  choose. 

With  very  kindest  regarjls,  I  am. 
Slnoerely  yours,         i 

JOHH  L.  McCUOXAN. 

Amendment  No.  34  to  ti{S  Abkanbas  Con- 
8TITUTION  Adopted  on  Novxmbib  7,  1944, 
D«  A  Genebal  Election    |  { 

Section  1.  Dlscrlmlnatlob  for  or  against 
union  labor  prohibited. — Vo  person  shall  be 
denied  employment  t>ecauae  of  membership 
In  or  affiliation  wljh  or  resignation  from  a 
labor  union,  or  beAuse  of  refusal  to  Join  or 
affiliate  with  a  labor  unlMi;  nor  shall  any 
corporation  or  individual  or  association  of 
any  kind  enter  into  any  contract,  written,  or 
oral,  to  exclude  from  employment  members 
of  a  labor  union  'or  persons  who  refuse  to 
Join  a  labor  union,  or  because  of  resignation 
from  a  labor  union,  nor  shall  any  person 
against  his  will  be  compelled  to  pay  dues  to 
any  labor  organization  as  a  prerequisite  to 
or  condition  of  employment. 

Pursuant  to  amendment  No.  34,  the  fol- 
lowing statute  was"  enacted  (Ark.  Stat.  81- 
202) :  "No  person  shall  Im  denied  employ- 
ment because  of  membership  in.  or  affiliation 
with,  a  labor  union;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
denied  employment  because  of  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  Join  or  affiliate  with  a  labor  union; 
nor  shall  any  person,  unless  he  shall  volun- 
tarily consent  In  writing  jto  do  so,  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  dues,  or  any  other  monetary 
consideration  to  any  labor  organization  as  a 
prerequisite  to,  or  condltlpfi  of,  or  continu- 
ance of  employment." 

Abkansas  Senate  Risolution  3 
Senate   resolution   requeetlkig   the   Arkansas 
congressional    delegation    to    oppose    the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  at  the  Taft-Hartley 

Act  1 

Whereas  the  people  of  ihls  State  adopted 
amendment  No.  34  to  the  eonstitution  of  the 
Slate  of  Arkansas  wblch  establishes  the 
rights  of  labor  and  prohltitts  discrimination 
for  or  against  labor  unions;  and 

Whereas  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  recognizes  the  right  of  each  State  to 
enact  provisions  comparable  to  amendment 
No.  34,  thereby  leaving  t«  each  State\the 
right  to  determine  whether  the  closed  shop 
shall  be  permitted;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  announced  his  support  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  thereby  aulllfylng  amend- 
ment No.  34  to  the  constitution  of  the  State 
ol  Arkansas  and  denying  rights  of  labor 
guaranteed  under  the  cdastltutlon  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  the  Arkansas  delegation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
exert  their  full  efforts  to  oppose  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  tiie  Taft-HarUey  Act: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  Of  the  first  extraor. 
dinary  session  of  the  65th  General  Aaaembly 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  That  the 
Arkansas  General  Assembly  respectfully  re- 
quests the  Arkansas  delegation  In  the  Con- 
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gress  ot  the  United  States  to  oppose  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration  which  would 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act; 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  upon  adoption  hereof  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  secretary  of  the  senate  to  each  member 
of  the  Arkansas  congressional  delegation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  now 
I  should  like  to  read  from  the  letter 
which  I  wrote  Mr.  Becker.  I  read  ex- 
cerpts from  it.    I  wrote: 

As  I  recall,  you  were  among  a  group  of 
labor  officials  from  Arkansas  who  visited 
me  In  my  Washington  office  In  January  of 
last  year  at  which  tli£e  we  discussed  this 
repeal  proposal.  I  advised  you  then  that 
I  could  not  vote  for  repecU  and  stated  a 
number  of  reasons  why  I  could  not  do  so. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  in  compulsory 
unionism  or  compulsory  membership  In  any 
organization.  I  do  not  believe  a  working- 
man  should  be  compelled  to  Join  a  union 
In  order  to  work  or  to  retain  a  Job;  nor  do 
I  believe  a  worker  should  be  denied  a  Job 
or  discharged  from  his  employment  because 
he  Is  a  member  of  a  labor  union.  My  con- 
cept of  freedom  Is  to  permit  the  individual 
worker  to  make  the  choice — to  decide  for 
himself  whether  be  wishes  to  Join  a  union — 
and  to  be  free  frc«n  coercion  or  compulsion 
on  the  part  of  either  the  union  or  his  em- 
ployer In  making  that  decision. 

The  constitutional  amendment  which  the 
people  of  Arkansas  adopted  by  ballot  in 
1944  guarantees  those  rights  to  the  worker. 
The  enabling  statute  which  was  later 
adopted.  In  effect,  carries  out  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  in  that  constitutional 
amendment.  The  resolution  and  those  of 
your  members  who  have  written  me  request- 
ing that  I  vot®  ^01  repeal  would  have  me 
vote  to  nullify  the  Arkansas  constitutional 
provisions  which  our  people  adopted  by  bal- 
lot In  a  free  election.  I  cannot  do  that.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  shoiild  be  asked  to  do  It. 

In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Becker,  from  which 
I  have  read  excerpts,  I  stated  succinctly 
the  reasons  and  principles  upon  which 

1  base  my  opposition  to  this  proposal. 
There  are  many  other  reasons  and  fac- 
tors that  entered  into  my  considerations, 
but  those  stated  In  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Becker  are  wholly  compelling  and  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  my  position. 

I   thank   the  distinguished   minority 

leader  for  his  courtesy  In  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric 
[Mr.  Javits]. 


PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OP 
THE  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  OR- 
GANIZATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
spect of  the  President's  reorganization 
plan  of  the  Community  Relations  Orga- 
nization, I  am  today  Introducing  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  and  will  seek  hear- 
ings by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opt  rations. 

I  consider  It  wrong  to  transfer  this 
agency  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
prosecuting  arm.  It  ought  to  go  to  an 
agency  of  the  executive  where  mediation 
and  conciliation  can  be  practiced.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  I  shall  seek  early  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OP  SECTION 
14(b)  »P  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED— 
CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Reporting  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  debate  shaU 
be  brought  to  a  close? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yleM 
myself  1  minute. 

There  appeared  fci  the  Miami  Herald 
on  February  7,  1966,  a  very  short  edi- 
torial which  bears  the  title  "A  Principle 
Goes  to  Jail."    It  reads  £is  follows: 
A  Pbinciple  Goes  to  Jail 

The  Senate  debate  on  repealing  the  rtght- 
to-work  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has 
little  significance  for  Levi  Mews,  a  Milwau- 
kee businessman.  Wisconsin  already  has  ex- 
ercised its  option  and  made  the  union  shop 
compulsory.  ; 

But  Mr.  Mews  can  testlfiy  what  It  nteans 
when  the  right  to  work  IsJ  lost. 

Onf  of  his  longtime  workers  refused 
on  principle  to  Join  the  union  and  Mr.  Mews 
said  he  would  respect  the  decision.  The  court 
said  otherwise. 

Because  he  didn't  fire  his  employee  forth- 
with, Mr.  Mews  was  sentenced  to  Jail  for  30 
days.  The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  verdict  last  week. 

,  While  Mr.  Mews  worries  about  who  will 
miind  his  store  while  he  sM^es  his  term. 
Senators  debate  putting  all  American  em- 
ployers under  the  same  threat  of  prison  U 
they  Insist  on  the  right  to  work  vrlthout 
paying  tribute  to  a  union.  We  hope  Mr. 
Mews'  plight  will  help  them  decide  to  pre- 
serve a  basic  freedom. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  would  erode  the  al- 
ready restricted  authority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  States  to  legislate  according  to 
their  expressed  desires  In  this  field. 

It  would  represent  the  diminution  of 
powers  enjoyed  by  the  States. 

Not  only  would  repeal  nullify  right-to- 
work  laws  which  are  now  a  part  of  the 
constitutional  or  -statuary  law  of  19 
States,  but  It  would  also  deprive  all  of 
the  50  States  of  their  regulatory  power 
in  this.  Important  area  of  labor-mansige- 
ment  relations.  This  would  be  particu- 
larly unwise  at  a  time  when  we  keep 
weakening  and  taking  away  the  police 
powers  of  the  States. 
■  Adoption  of  repeal  would  mean  that 
citizens  could  not  legislate  specific  guar- 
antees of  economic  and  political  freedom 
in  the  constitutions  or  statutes  of  their 
States. 

The  reservation  of  this  right  to  the 
];)eople  of  each  State  Is  In  keeping  with 
the  principles  of  federalism  set  forth  in 
our  Constitution  and  proven  t^  the  pas« 
sage  of  time. 
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One  of  the  reaaons  why  our  constitu- 
tional system  has  survived  so  long,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  why  ours  Is  the  oldest 
written  Constitution  In  force  and  effect 
in  this  world  Is  because  of  the  wisdom  of 
t^  founders  In  devising  this  organic 
law,  and  because  of  the  flexibility  that 
Is  given  to  It  by  the  dissemination  of 
certain  governmental  powers  among  the 
States. 

The  economy  of  my  State  of  Texas  bas 
^  fared  extremely  well  In  recent  years 
under  our  right-to-work  law,  as  com- 
pared with  non-rlght-to-work  States,  as 
Texas  has  gained  a  great  deal  under  its 
present  system  of  permitting  freedom  of 
choice  about  union  membership. 

Labor  and  management  have  benefited 
in  Texas.  The  economy  of  my  State  has 
expanded  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
average  of  non-rlght-to-work  SUtes, 
-  and  In  an  atmosphere  of  labor-manage- 
ment harmony. 

By  virtually  every  Index  of  economic 
growth  It  can  be  shown  that  not  only 
my  State,  but  all  rlght-to-work  States, 
have  fared  better  than  non-rtght-to- 
work  States. 

Growth  of  union  membership  In  rlght- 
to-work  States  has  demonstrated  thait 
compulsory  membership  Is  not  necessary 
for  the  continued  good  health  of  labor 
unions. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
UjS.  Department  of  Labor  and  other  na- 
tionally recognized  reports  show  that 
rlght-to-work  States  lead  the  Nation  In 
the  rate  of  new  jobs  created  In  business 
and  industry. 

In  th«  first  quarter  of  1965.  the  unions 
In  Texas;  a  rlght-to-work  State,  won  43 
of  56  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
conducted  representation  elections  for  a 
win  figure  of  76  percent.  This  com- 
pares wit))  a  win  figure  of  approximately 
•0  percent  for  the  2  previous  years  In 
Texas,  and  57  percent  over  the  entire 
Nation.  N^ 

It  can  be  seen  that  In  our  rlght-to- 
work  State  the  unions  have  had  greater 
success  In  organizing  shops  than  they 
have  In  the  non-rlght-to-work  States. 
,  Productivity  and  capital  Investment  In 
an  atmosphere  of  voluntarism  create  the 
most  dynamic  wnployment  opportu- 
nities. Restrictions,  whether  by  labor  or 
Government  policy,  cause  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  go  elsewhere,  as 
indeed  they  are  doing  these  days. 

Repeal  of  14(b)  would  Inevitably  lead 
to  heightened  tensions  and  conflict 
throughout  the  land.  Repealing  a  law 
strongly  supported  by  a  clear  majority 
(rf  the  American  people  would  create  dis- 
cord, not  stability. 

If  we  were  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  H.R.  77  and  to  enact  it 
Into  law  we  would  create  the  most  power- 
ful monopoly  that  this  country  has  ever 
seen.  We  would  create  a  tremendous 
foree  acting  with  UtUe  restraint  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  public  affairs,  and 
to  influence  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. Should  we  create  such  a  mon(^x>Iy 
lt"Vould  not  be  by  popular  demand  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  the  result  of  the  concerted 
poUtkjal  acUvlty  of  the  great  union  orga- 
nlBitions  of  this  country. 


It  would  be  only  a  manifestation  of  the 
tremendous  political  influence  exercised 
by  trade  unions,  an  influence  out  of  all 
proportion  to  Its  numbers,  and  an  in- 
fluence that  sometimes  flouts  the  popu- 
lar will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
win  yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  a  man  should  be  required  to 
pay  a  tribute  for*  the  privilege  of  earn- 
ing his  bread.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  unions  would  be  so  preoccupied 
with  the  goal  of  compulsory  unionism 
that  they  would  resort  to  the  use  of 
political  threats,  sych  as  they  have  done. 

I  have  received  notification  from  union 
leaders,  not  of  my  State,  I  may  hasten 
to  add.  but  without  my  State,  threaten- 
ing me  with  political  extinction  if  I  con- 
tinue to  oppose  repeal  of  section  14(b). 

Perhaps  they  do  have  the  power  to 
extinguish  me  politically,  but  if  I  should 
lose  my  seat  in  this  atigust  body  because 
of  my  position  on  this  issue.  It  is  well 
worth  It,  because  I  believe  that  those  of 
us  who  oppose  repeal  will  prevail,  and 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  ^is  in 
the  future,  I  lielleve  generations,  of 
Americans  yet  to  come  will  thank  us 
for  preserving  one  last  vestige  of  free- 
dom in  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
the  right  of  a  man  to  seek  employment 
to  better  himself,  and  to  sustain  his  fam- 
ily regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  be- 
longs to  any  organization,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  his  conscience 
not  to  belong  to  such  an  orgEuiization. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  trust  the 
Senate,  in  Its  good  judgment,  will  vote 
against  cloture. 


WHAT    GENERAL    GAVIN    REALLY 
SAID  ABOUT  VHTTNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
3ield  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
Harper's  magazine  for  February  1966,  in 
its  department  termed  "The  Easy  Chair," 
has  published  an  article  entitled  "A  C<xn- 
munication  on  Vietnam,"  written  by  Lt. 
Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  retired. 

Inserted  prior  to  this  article,  and 
signed  "The  Editors."  is  a  statement 
which  starts  u  follows: 

In  the  following  letter  General  Oavln  gre- 
sents  the  first  be«lc  criticism  or  the  admllilB- 
tratlon'i  policy  in  Vlatnain  by  a  major  mili- 
tary figure.  As  an  altematlTe,  he  urges  the 
■topping  ot  our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
a  halt  In  the  eacaiatlon  of  the  ground  war, 
wlthtfrawal  of  American  troops  to  defend  a 
limited  number  of  enclaves  along  the  South 
Vietnam  ooaxt,  and  renewed  efforta  to  find 
a  solution  through  the  United  Nations  or  a 
conf  ervnoe  In  Oenera. 

As  the  result  of  this  testimony.  In  a 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  Tuesday,  February  8. 
I  asked  General  Gavin  If  it  was  true  that 
he  urged  the  stopping  of  our  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  He  said  that  that 
assertion  was  not  true. 

I  then  asked  General  Gavin  if  it  was 
true  that  he  recommended  a  halt  In  the 


escalation  of  the  ground  war.  He  said 
that  it  was  not  true. 

I  then  asked  the  general  if  it  was  true 
that  he  recommended  a  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  to  defend  a  limited 
number  of  enclaves  along  the  South  Viet- 
namese coast.  He  said  that  that  was 
not  true. 

Because  of  this  extraordinary  develop- 
ment in  the  discussions  about  Vietnam, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cover- 
ing letter  in  this  magazine,  signed  "The 
Editors,"  be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

A     COMMX7HICATTON     ON     VXCTNAM     PBOM 

Okn.  James  M.  Oattn 

In  the  following  letter  Oeneral  Oavln 
presents  the  first  basic  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  In  Vietnam  by  a  major 
military  figure.  As  an  alternative,  he  urges 
the  stopping  of^  our  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, a  halt  In  the  escalation  of  the  ground 
war.  withdrawal  of  American  troops  to  defend 
a  limited  number  of  enclaves  along  the 
South  Vietnam  coast,  and  renewed  efforts 
"to  find  a  solution  through  the  United  Na- 
tions or  a  conference  In  Geneva." 

General  Gavin  arguee  for  such  a  change  In 
policy  on  purely  military  grounds.  His 
views  on  the  Vietnam  war  cannot  be  taken 
lightly,  since  he  has  established  a  reputa- 
tion during  the  last  30  years  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  strategic  thinkers.  At  the  time 
of  the  French  defeat  In  Vietnam,  he  was 
Chief  of  Plans  and  Operations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  his  advice  Is  generally 
believed  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the 
United  States  refusal  to  enter  the  southeast 
Asian  conflict  on  a  large  scale  at  that  time. 
He  enlisted  In  the  Army  as  a  private  In  1924 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general 
before  his  retirement  In  1958;  he  had  a  dis- 
tinguished combat  career  as  a  paratroop 
commander  In  World  War  H;  and  he  served 
for  a  time  as  Chief  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment for  the  Army.  After  retirement  he  was 
Ambassador  to  Prance,  and  Is  now  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc..  an  industrial  research 
firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

He  left  the  Pentagon  because  of  disagree- 
ments on  what  was,  in  1966.  the  basic  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. His  reasons  for  such  disagreements 
were  set  forth  in  his  book,  "War  and  Peace 
In  the  Space  Age,"  published  by  Harper  A 
Row;  as  he  Indicates  in  the  foUowlng  letter, 
most  of  the  changes  he  then  urged  have  since 
been  carried  out. 

The  editors  hope  that  Oeneral .  Gavin's 
ooDununlcatlon  may  stimulate  a  searching 
reexamination  of  American  military  and  for- 
eign policies  by  other  pubUc  figures  who 
are  eepeclaUy  qualified  by  experience  and 
training  to  discuss  them.  In  the  coming 
months  Harper's  hopes  to  publish  further 
contributions  to  such  a  re(4}pralsal. 

THaKorroRs. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  a  colloquy 
between  General  Gavin  and  myself  on 
this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  coUoquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Sncnfotoif.  a«neral.  It  is  always 
a  prlvUeg«  to  see  you,  sir.  The  reason  you 
are  here  U  beeatiaa  of  a  letter  you  wrote  to 
Harper's  magaaln*.  Did  you  discuss  the  let- 
ter with  the  edltoca  at  the  time  you  sent  it 
laf 
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General   Gavin.   No,   I  dfA    not.   Senator 

STKUfOTON. 

Senator  Stminoton.  I  will  make  my  ques- 
tions as  short  as  possible  atxl  would  appre- 
ciate your  answers  being  as  short  as  possi- 
ble, because  of  the  10-mlnvte  time  limit. 

I  would  nm  through  the  tetter  with  you. 
if  I  may. 

General  Gavik.  Surely. 

Senator  Stmujotok*  The  editors  say,  "He 
urges  the  stopping  of  our  bctnbing  of  North 
Vietnam";  is  that  true? 

Oeneral  Gavin.  No.  it  is  q^t  true. 

Senator  Stminoton.  ThelQ  they  say  you 
want  "a  halt  In  the  e8calatli>n  of  the  ground 
war."    Is  that  true? 

Oeneral  Gavin.  No.  it  Is  not  true. 

Senator  Symington.  Then  they  say  you 
recommend  "withdrawal  of  American  troops 
to  defend  a  limited  number  of  enclaves 
along  the  South  Vietnamese  coast";  Is  that 
true? 

Oeneral  Gavin.  Not  true. 

Senator  Symington.  I  wonder  why  the  edi- 
tors deceived  as  to  what  your  thoughts  were? 

Oeneral  Gavin.  I  do  not  know.  I  suggest 
you  bring  the  editor  In  here  and  talk  to  him. 

Senator  Symington.  That  might  be  a  good 
Idea  because,  based  on  what  the  general  says, 
this  statement  by  the  edltora  who  published 
this  article  is  false,  and  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  there  has  been  so  much  misunder- 
standing. 

Oeneral  Gavim.  Yes.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
later  on  in  this  hearing  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MtTNDT]  again  brought  up  this  matter, 
asking  for  clarification.  General  Gavin 
took  the  same  position  wHii  the  Senator 
from  South  E)akota  that  he  did  with  me. 
Then  he  volunteered  that  a  Harper's 
magazine  advertisement  in  last  Sunday's 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
which  said  that  he,  Gavin,  was  challeng- 
ing "Johnson's  strategy  in  Vietnam"  was 
wrong;  and  that  he  had  written  Harper's 
as  follows: 

"I  was  shocked  to  see  the  advertisement 
in  yesterday's  book  review  section  of  the 
New  York  Times,"  and  I  was,  because  it  mis- 
represents entirely  my  point  of  view. 

In  order  that  the  trujth  as  to  what 
General  Gavin  actually  did  say  be  re- 
ported accurately,  not  only  to  the  Senate, 
but  also  to  Congress  and  the  people,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  part 
of  the  dialog  between  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  General  Gavin 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectibn,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Mttnut.  I  think  maybe  part  of  the 
problem  which  has  confused  the  public  may 
come  from  what  the  editors  of  Harper's  said 
about  your  use  of  the  word  "enclave." 

Of  course  the  general  pxijallc  Is  hopefully 
looking  for  any  way,  as  we  all  are,  to  avoid 
the  war  from  getting  any  greater,  and  the 
grasp  on  this  phrase.    The  editor  said: 

"In  the  foUowlng  letter  Oeneral  Gavin 
points  out  some  basic  criticisms  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  in  Vietnam." 

Then  he  says  "as  an  alternative  he  urges 
the  stopping  of  our  bomblqg  In  North  Viet- 
nam." 

I  think  you  have  clearly  made  it  obvloua 
that  that  is  not  your  point,  even  though  the 
editor  reads  that  into  your  article. 

"A  halt  in  the  escalation  of  the  ground 
war,"  but  no  definitive  procedure  for  getting 
that  done  has  been  worked  out. 

"Withdrawal  of  American  troops  to  defend 
a  limited  number  of  enclave*  along  the  South 
Vietnamese    coast."   this    la   what   he   says. 


After  reading  your  article,  the  average  lay- 
man is  likely  to  read  into  this  exactly  what 
the  editor  of  Harper's  read. 

We  get  a  lot  of  letters.  I  get  a  lot  of  let- 
ters from  friends  around  the  world  saying, 
"Oeneral  Oavln  has  got  a  very  flnejway  of 
handling  this  thing  without  loes  ofTIfe,  sort 
of  an  operation  fortress  they  call  it  or  a 
holding  operation." 

Now  I  take  It  that  that  is  not  what  you 
meant  to  say. 

General  Gavin.  That  is  absolutely 

Senator.  Mundt.  The  editor  of  Harper's 
read  it  wrong.    Is  that  right? 

Oeneral  Gavin.  Senator,  this  is  not  what 
I  meant  whatsoever.  Senator  Symington 
asked  me  about  these  points  earlier.  I  might 
say  furthermore  In  the  Sunday  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  Harper's  adver- 
tised, in  this  current  issue  of  their  magazine, 
with  a  lead,  what  appeared  to  be  an  article 
by  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin  versus  Johnson's 
strategy  in  Vietnam,  and  I  wrote  to  them 
Monday,  and  I  have  the  letter  In  front  of 
me.  and  I  said : 

"I  was  shocked  to  see  the  advertisement  in 
yesterday's  book  review  section  of  the  New 
York  Times,"  and  I  was,  because  It  misrep- 
resents entirely  my  point  of  view. 

I  do  not  know  how  one  controls  that,  but. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  bring  the  editor 
in  here. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Gavin's  letter  to  Harper's  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record," 
as  follows: 
[From    Harper's   magazine,   February    19S6J 

A  Communication  on  Vietnam  From  Gxn. 
Jamks   M.    Gavin 

Last  November  our  Secretary  of  Defense, 
while  in  Vietnam,  finally  gave  battlefield  ap- 
proval to  the  concept  of  Sky  Cavalry. 
Harper's  should  take  some  pride  in  the  fact 
that  it  published  my  article,  "Cavalry,  and 
I  Don't  Mean  Horses,"  In  1964.  That  was  the 
genesis  of  the  idea  for  this  new  form  of 
mobility  for  our  ground  forces.  It  was  too 
revolutionary  for  acceptance  in  the  Penta- 
gon then,  and  Harper's  performed  a  public 
service  in  helping  advance  the  idea. 

I  would  like  to  comment  about  the  Viet- 
nam situation  further.  I  should  emphasize 
at  the  outset  that  I  am  writing  solely  from 
a  military-technical  point  of  view.  I  was 
Chief  of  Plans  and  Operations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  when  Dlenblenphu  brought 
the  French  endeavors  In  Vietnam  to  an  end. 
The  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridg- 
way,  directed  that  we  go  Into  the  situation 
quite  thoroughly  in  case  a  decision  should 
be  made  to  send  UJS.  forces  into  the  Hanoi 
Delta.  As  I  recall,  we  were  talking  about 
the  poBsibility  of  sending  8  divisions  plus 
35  engineer  battalions  and  other  auxiliary 
units.  We  had  one  at  two  old  China  hands 
on  the  staff  at  the  time  and  the  more  we 
studied  the  situation  the  more  we  realized 
that  we  were.  In  fact,  considering  going  to 
war  with  China,  since  she  was  supplying  all 
the  arms,  ammunition,  medical  and  other 
supplies  to  Ho  Chi  Minh.  If  we  would  be, 
In  fact  fighting  China,  then  we  were  fighting 
her  in  the  wrong  place  on  terms  entirely  to 
her  advantage.  Manchuria,  with  its  vast 
industrial  complex,  coal,  and  iron  ore,  is 
the  Ruhr  of  China  and  the  heart  of  its  war- 
making  capacity.  There,  rather  than  In 
southeast  Asia.  Is  where  China  should  be 
engaged.  If  at  all. 

I  should  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  there 
are  phlloaophlcal  and  moral  aspects  of  the 
war  In  southeast  Asia  that  are  understand- 
ably disturbing  to  every  thoughtful  person. 
My  comments,  however,  are  baaed  entirely 
upon  a  tactical  evaluation  of  our  efforts 
there.    At  the  time  of  the  French  defeat,  it 


seemed  to  us  military  planners  that  U  an  ef> 
fort'were  made  by  the  United  States  to  secure 
Vietnam  from  Chinese  military  exploitation, 
and  that  If  force  on  the  scale  that  we  were 
talking  about  were  to  be  employed,  then  the 
Chinese  would  very  Ukely  reopen  the  fight- 
ing In  Korea. 

At  the  time.  General  Rldgway  thought  It 
prudent  to  bring  this  situation  directly  to 
the  attention  of  President  Eisenhower,  point- 
ing out  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  a 
large-scale  war  if  we  were  to  make  the  Initial 
large-scale  commitment  to  the  Btanol  Delta 
that  we  were  thinking  about.  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  It  took  great  moral  courage  for 
General  Rldgway  to  take  this  action,  but  he 
has  never  been  a  man  to  lack  such  courage. 
"The  President  decided  not  to  make  the  oom- 
mitment  and  in  his  book.  "Mandate  for 
Change,"  he  commented  that  to  have  gone 
to  war  under  those  conditions  would  have 
been  "like  hitting  the  tall  of  the  snake  rather 
than  the  head,"  which  is  a  good  analogy. 

Today  we  have  sufficient  force  In  South 
Vietnam  to  hold  several  enclaves  on  the  coast, 
where  sea  and  air  p>ower  can  be  made  fully 
effective.  By  enclaves  I  suggest  Camranh 
'  Bay.  Danang,  and  similar  areas  where  Amer- 
ican bases  are  being  established.  However, 
■  we  are  stretching  these  resources  beyond  rea- 
son in  our  endeavors  to  secure  the  entire 
cotmtry  of  South  Vietnam  from  the  Vietcong 
penetration.  This  situation,  of  course,  is 
caused  by  the  growing  Vietcong  strength. 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  when  we  sim- 
ply have  to  make  up  our  mind  w<bat  we  want 
to  do  and  then  provide  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  do  it.  If  our  objective  is  to  secure  all 
of  South  Vietnam,  then  forces  should  be  de- 
ployed on  the  17th  parallel  and  along  the 
Cambodian  border  adequate  to  do  this.  In 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  extend  our  defenses  on  the  17th 
parallel  to  the  Mekong  River,  and  across  part 
of  Thailand.  Such  a  course  would  take  many 
times  as  much  force  as  we  now  have  In 
Vietnam. 

To  Increase  the  bombing  and  to  bomb 
Hanoi — or  even  Pelping — will  add  to  otir  prob- 
lema  rather  than  detract  from  them,  and  it 
will  not  stop  the  penetrations  of  North  Viet- 
nam troops  Into  the  south.  Also  If  we  were 
to  quadruple,  for  example,  oxir  combat  forces , 
there,  we  should  then  anticipate  the  Inter-' 
ventlon  of  Chinese  "volunteers"  and  the  re- 
opening of  the 'Korean  front.  This  seems  to 
be  the  ultimate  prospect  of  the  course  that 
we  are  now  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  maintain 
enclaves  on  the  coast,  desist  In  our  bombing 
attacks  in  T?orth  Vietnam,  and  seek  to  find  a 
solution  through  the  United  Nations  or  a 
conference  In  Geneva,  we  could  very  likely 
do  so  with  the  forces  now  availably.  Main- 
taining such  enclaves  whUe  an  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  solve  the  Internal  situation  In 
Vietnam,  and  in  the  face  of  the  terroristic 
war  that  would  be  waged  against  them,  poses 
some  serious  problems,  and  the  retention  of 
some  of  the  enclaves  may  prove  to  be  un- 
wise; but  the  problems  that  we  would  then 
have  to  deal  with  would  be  far  less  serious 
than  those  associated  with  an  expansion  of 
the  conflict. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  if  we 
should  withdraw  from  Vietnam  the  next  stop 
would  be  Walklkl.  The  Kra  Peninsula.  Thai- 
land, and  the  Philippines  can  all  be  secured, 
although  we  ultimately  might  have  heavy 
fighting  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Thai- 
land. But  we  should  be  realistic  about  the 
dangers  of  the  course  that  we  are  now  on. 
A  straightforward  eacalatlon  ot  our  land 
power  In  southeast  Asia  to  meet  every  land- 
based  challenge,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
leave  China  and  Camlxxlla  Immune  from  at- 
tack, poses  some  very  forbidding  prospects. 
I  realize  that  our  Secretary  of  State  was  re- 
cently quoted  In  the  prees  as  having  said 
that  "the  idea  of  sanctuary  Is  out."  How- 
ever, the  initiative  is  not  ours  and  there  is 
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an  abundance  of  evidence  now  that  both 
China  and  Cambodia  are  sanctuaries  for 
Communist  military  strengtb  that  la  used  to 
support  the  Vletcong. 

To  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  I 
doubt  that  world  opinion  would  tolerate  the 
bombing  and  seizure  of  Manchuria.  If  the 
Chinese  Communists  continue  on  their  pres- 
ent coiuae  of  aggression  and,  at  the  same 
time  continue  to  develop  more  devastating 
weapons — and  I  refer  to  nuclear  weapons — 
the  time  may  come  when  China  will  bring 
upon  herself  a  nuclear  war.  But  that  time 
is  not  here  yet.  In  the  meantime,  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can  with  the  forces  we  have 
deployed  to  Vietnam,  keeping  In  mind  the 
true  meaning  of  strategy  In  global  affairs. 
Economics,  science  and  technology,  and 
world  opinion  will,  in  the  long  run,  serve 
our  strategic  Interests  well  if  we  handle  our 
national  resources  wisely.  On  the  other 
hand,  tactical  mistakes  that  are  allowed  to 
escalate  at  the  Initiative  of  an  enemy  could 
be  disastrously  costly.  Since  the  advent  of 
the  Space  Age,  there  has  been  a  revolution 
In  the  nature  of  war  and  global  conflict. 
The  confrontation  In  Vietnam  is  the  first 
test  of  our  understanding  of  such  change, 
or  our  lack  of  It.  The  measures  that  we  now 
take  In  southeast  Asia  must  stem  from  sa- 
gacity and  thoughtfulness,  and  an  aware- 
ness of  the  nature  of  strategy  In  this  rapidly 
shrinking  world. 

Referring  again  to  the  sky  cavalry  con- 
cept, which  we  are  now  employing  In  South 
Vietnam,  It  Is  the  kind  of  Innovation  that  is 
generally  unpopular  in  a  conservative  society, 
and  In  the  military  establishment  of  such  a 
society.  But  many  more  innovations,  both 
technical  and  In  management  methods,  must 
be  found  If  we  are  to  continue  to  survive  as 
a  free  people.  Merely  making  bigger  bombe 
or  using  more  of  them  Is  not  the  answer. 
So  I  hope  that  Harper's  will  continue  to  sug- 
port  Innovative  methods  wh(%  they  are  sug- 
gested, as  you  did  when  you  first  published 
the  Idea  of  sky  cavalry  In  19M. 

When  I  retired  in  1B68. 1  said  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  serve  as  a  private  in  the  Army 
if  it  were  the  kind  of  an  Army  that  I  wanted 
It  to  be.  I  think  It  la  that  kind  of  an  Army 
now,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  serve  in  it  In^ 
any  grade  In  Vietnam  or  anywhere  else.  It  Is 
doing  a  splendid  Job  In  Vietnam  and  needs 
the  support  of  all  of  our  people. 


PROPOSED    REPEAL    OP    SECTION 
14(b)    OP  THE   NATIONAL   LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  703(b)   of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
me  relating  to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  be  accepted  and 
printed  In  the  Rkcord  as  If  fully  given  by 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  few  public  debates  infected 
with  more  political  emotionalism  than 
the  one  over  whether  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be  repealed. 
In  such  emotionally  charged  debates, 
basic  Issues  are  often  obscured  and  rele- 


vant consequences  are  often  distorted. 
The  debate  over  14(b)  is  no  exception. 
All  of  us  who  have  taken  part  In  this 
debate  have  been  guilty,  at  one  time  or 
another,  of  making  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions and  predications  as  to  the  effects  of 
State  right-to-work  laws  which  are  au- 
thorized by  14(b),  and  about  the  conse- 
quences that  would  be  Incurred  with  the 
repeal  of  14(b). 

Without  attempting  to  present  myself 
as  a  wholly  detached  and  neutral  ob- 
server I  would  like  to  review,  as  dispas- 
sionately as  possible,  the  significant  facts 
of  the  matter  as  I  see  them — the  facts 
which  I  have^  drawn  upon  In  deciding 
what  position  to  take  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  14(b)  should  be  repealed. 

First  it  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
firmly  In  mind  the  legsJ  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  what 
it  does  and  does  not  do,  and  what  Its  re- 
peal would  or  would  not  mean. 

Section  14(b)  was  included  in  the 
Tsift-Hartley  Act  of  1947  because  Con- 
gress wanted  to  specifically  spell  out  the 
fact  that  the  individual  States  had  the . 
right  to  enact  laws  xleclaring  that  the 
right  of  persons  to  accept  employment,  if 
offered,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
on  account  of  membership  or  nonmem- 
bership  in  a  labor  union.  In  short.  Con- 
gress wanted  to  make  It  very  clear  that 
the  States  could,  if  they  so  chose  through 
their  democratic  majority  rule  processes 
of  political  debate  and  lawmaking,  ban 
union  security  arrangements  such  as  the 
union  shop.  In  so  acting  Congress  was 
not  conferring  upon  the  States  a  power 
that  they  did  not  previously  possess. 
The  historic  Wagner  Act  of  1935,  which 
labor  leaders,  with  some  justification, 
point  to  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  the  labor 
uniou  movement,  contained  no  provision 
aimed  at  precluding  the  States  from  leg- 
islating in  this  area.  During  the  period 
from  1935  to  1947  four  States  did  enact 
such  laws.  In  1947.  seven  more  put 
right-to-work  laws  on  their  statutes. 
Since  then,  several  other  States  have 
adopted  such  laws,  some  have  repealed 
law3  that  they  had  earlier  adopted,  leav- 
ing 19  States  in  which  rlght-to-work 
laws  are  currently  In  effect. 

The  State  laws  which  declare  the 
union  shop  to  be  Illegal  are  generally 
called  right-to-work  laws.  This  des- 
ignation is  taken  from  the  fact  that 
where  such  laws  are  in  force  no  worker 
can  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  work 
because  he  refuses  to  join  a  union.  Be- 
cause it  Is  not  commonly  understood  it 
needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  all  right-to- 
work  laws  are  impartial  in  their  wording, 
protecting  the  rights  of  both  union  and 
nonunion  employees.  That  is,  they  not 
only  specify  that  workers  shall  not  be 
denied  a  Job  because  he  prefers  not  to 
belong  to  a  tmlon;  they  also  prohibit  em- 
ployers from  denying  emf>loyment  to  a 
worker  simply  because  he  belongs  to  a 
unxon.  Ri?ht-to-work  laws,  of  course, 
d^  not  guarantee  any  worker  a  Job.  In 
thrt  sense  the  terms  is  misleading. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of 
rlght-to-work  laws  does  not  mean  that 
all  wage  earners  must  belong  to  a 
union — a  simple  point,  but  one  that  is 
often  overlooked  in  the  heat  of  debate. 


It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  union  can 
be  established  only  after  ^  majority  of 
the  workers  of  a  particular  plant  or  busi- 
ness agree  to  establish  a  union.  The 
elected  representatives  of  the  union  ,can 
then  bargain  with  management  for  a 
union  security  arrangement.  A  union 
shop  is  legally  put  into  effect  only  after 
both  labor  and  management  have  so 
agreed. 

By  the  same  token,  the  existence  of 
right-to-work  laws  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  that  all  workers  in  a  par- 
ticular plant  or  business  will  belong  to  a 
union.  Right-to-work  laWs  are  in  no 
way  aimed  at  preventing  any  worker  who 
wishes  to  join  a  union  from  doing  so. 
They  are  aimed  only  at  preventing  union 
membership  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. It  is  also  necessary  to  note  here 
that  the  existence  of  a  right-to- work  law 
does  not  in  actual  practice  necessarily 
eliminate  compulsory  unionism.  The 
promulgation  of  a  law  and  its  practical 
enforcement  are  two  different  things. 
Students  of  labor-management  relations 
have  long  agreed  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act's  legal  ban  on  the  closed  shop  did 
not  In  fact  eliminate  such  arrangements. 
The  closed  shop  has  been  driven  under- 
ground, but  not  out  of  existence.  The 
same  parallel  often  exists  in  regards  to 
State  laws  banning  the  union  shop  and 
lesser  forms  of  union  security  contracts. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that 
national  labor-management  relations 
laws  apply  only  to  those  business  enter- 
prises found  to  be  in  the  fiow  of  inter- 
state commerce.  Thus,  repeal  of  14(b) 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  status  of 
rlght-to-work  laws  applicable  to  those 
enterprises  of  a  purely  Intrastate  nature, 
that  ts,  the  smaller  and  localized  busi- 
ness concerns. 

A  great  number  of  political  observers 
have  pictured  the  debate  over  14(b)  as  a 
sociopolitical  struggle  involving  the 
question  of  the  acceptability  of  imions, 
their  role  in  society  and  the  political 
power  they  exercise. 

Without  question  this  element  is  in- 
volved. Most  labor  leaders  see  rlght-to- 
work  laws  as  being  antiunion  both  in 
intent  and  In  effect.  Of  the  Individuals 
and  groups  who  have  campaigned  for 
right-to-work  laws  and  who  oppose 
repeal  of  14(b)  there  are  those  who  im- 
plicitly agree  with  this  view.  They  be- 
lieve that  unions  have  become,  or  are 
threatening  to  become,  so  economically 
and  politically  powerful  as  to  endanger 
the  public  Interest. 

Due  to  the  very  nature  of  conflicting 
economic  interest  and  the  inevitable 
variations  in  ideological  outlook,  certain 
tensions  between  union  interests  and 
nonunion  Interests  will  always  exist. 
These  tensions  have  affected  the  debate 
over  whether  or  not  14(b)  should  be 
repealed. 

But.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere 
belief  that  this  aspect  of  the  debate  has 
been  blown  out  of  all  resisonable  propor- 
tion, and  in  the  process  many  of  the 
significant  factors  and  Issues  In  this 
great  question  have  been  Ignored,  ob- 
scured, and  distorted.  Another  result  of 
this  situation  is  that  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  any  individual  to 
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participate  in  the  debate  without  being 
categorized  as  either  a  raUd  partisan  or 
foe  of  labor.  This  is  most  unfortunate. 
Against  the  background  of  labor-man- 
agement legislation  of  tile  past  three 
decades  and  in  the  cont^t  of  present 
social,  economic,  and  political  climate  of 
this  country  there  are  few  citizens  and 
fewer  political  and  public  opinion  leaders 
who  are  seriously  opposed  to  unions  as 
such.  Thus,  it  is  a  considerable  injustice 
to  see  the  14(b)  debate  aa  simply  one  of 
prounion  against  antiunion  forces. 

This  is  the  age  of  big  business,  and 
regardless  of  where  oneTs  economic  or 
ideological  interests  may  Ue,  fairminded 
judgment  recognizes  that-  big  labor  is 
j)erliaps  an  inevitable,  and  on  the  whole, 
a  proper  counterdevelopment. 

But  precisely  because  of  the  existence 
of  big  labor  and  big  business  it  is  neces- 
sary at  times  for  Government  to  inter- 
vene to  the  extent  of  establishing  ground 
rules  within  which  labor  and  business  are 
to  compete  with  each  other  so  as  to  as- 
sure that  this  natural  and  inevitable 
struggle  of  economic  intenests  be  carried 
out  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  endanger  the 
public  interest. 

Independent  observers  iiote  that  prior 
to  the  1930's  Govemmertt  intervention 
in  disputes  between  business  ajid  labor 
more  often  than  not  worked  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  business.  Thi$  situation  was 
dramatically  changed  by  the  enactment 
of  a  series  of  national  la-vrs  during  the 
1930's.  Under  the  climate  of  New  Deal 
legislation  the  power  of  oinganized  labor 
was  widely  and  dramatic^ly  expsinded. 

Since  the  end  of  World  T^r  n  the  Gov- 
ernment has  steered  a  more  neutral 
course.  Although  this  hak  varied  some- 
what between  the  various  administra- 
tions and  Congresses,  the  dominating 
theme  of  labor-management  legislation 
in  the  postwar  era  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  ground  rules  desipied  to  assure 
the  fair  treatment  of  both  business  and 
labor,  and  particularly  to  protect  and 
promote  the  overall  public  Interest. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947  is  sym- 
bolic of  this  approach.  Whereas  the 
Wagner  Act  of  1935  had  spoken  only 
of  the  rights  of  labor,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  spelled  out  the  rights  of  business 
apd  the  obligations  of  labor,  and  also 
gave  the  National  Govertument  greater 
power  to  Intervene  in  stalemated  labor 
disputes  where  a  work  stoppage  would 
be  clearly  against  the  national  interest. 

The  establishment  of  labor-manage- 
ment ground  rules  by  Congress  always 
Involves  two  types  of  questions.  First, 
what  types  of  groimd  rules  shall  be  de- 
veloped. Second,  shall  the  ground  rules 
be  applied  with  national  uniformity. 
Both  of  these  questions  always  involve 
issues  of  much  broader  concern  than  the 
particular  economic  interests  which  are 
directly  affected.  They  inevitably  in- 
volve the  larger  question^  of  Individual 
.rights  and  freedoms,  and  the  question 
of  the  basic  governmental  structure  of 
this  Nation  and  the  nature  of  the  politi- 
cal process  by  which  public  policy  is 
made. 

In  many  aspects  of  labor-management 
relations  Congress  quite  properly  had 
judged  that  in  the  best  iMerests  of  la- 


bor, bu^jj^ss,  and  the  public  as  a  whole, 
national  uniformity  is  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. In  the  matter  of  union  security 
arrangements,  however.  Congress,  In  the 
past,  has  judged  that  national  imiform- 
ity  is  not  necessary.  Thus  Congress  has 
clearly  expressed  4ts  intent  that  the  indi- 
vidual States  had  the  right  to  legislate 
in  this  area  in  siccordance  with  the 
State's  own  particular  economic,  social, 
and  political  situation. 

President  Johnson  has  now  asked  that 
Congress  remove  this  authority  from 
States  by  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Although  the  Presi- 
dent had  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — ^Including  the  14(b)  provision — ^in 
1947,  and  against  repeal  of  14(b)  in  1948, 
and  had  voted  for  amending  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  in  1950  to  include  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  14(b),  he  said  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  of  1965  that 
repeal  of  14(b)  was  needed  so  as  to  "re- 
duce conflicts  in  our  national  labor  pol- 
icy that  for  several  years  have  divided 
Americans  in  several  States."  In  his 
message  of  1966  he  repeated  his  request 
for  repeal  so  as  "to  make  the  labor 
laws  in  all  our  States  equal  to  the  laws 
of  31  States  which  do  not  have  right- 
to-work  measures." 

The  President,  then,  has  said  that  na- 
tional uniformity  In  this  area  of  la- 
bor legislation  is  now  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. 

In  attempting  to  decide  whether  or  not 
such  national  uniformity  is  now  neces- 
sary or  desirable  several  basic  questions 
of  fact  must  be  asked.  One  of  the  first, 
and  one  that  no  Individual,  regardless  of 
his  attitudes  toward  labor  unions  can 
avoid,  is  whether  or  not 'right-to-work 
laws  have,  in  fact,  acted  to  restrict  labor 
union  membership. 

The  more  vigorous  advocates  of  repeal 
of  14(b)  argue  that  right-to-work  laws 
do  indeed  adversely  affect  labor  union 
membership;  that  memberslilp,  and 
therefore  overall  union  strength,  would 
be  significantly  greater  in  those  States 
which  have  rlght-to-work  laws  than  is 
now  the  case.  Labor  groups  have  pro- 
duced statistical  arguments  supposedly 
"proving"  this  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  rlght-to-work  ad- 
vocates have,  with  equal  facility,  pro- 
duced a  myriad  of  statistical  analyses 
refuting  this  argimient  and,  indeed,  often 
"proving"  that  more  often  than  not 
union  membership  has  grown  faster  in 
right-to-work  States  than  in  non-rlght- 
to«work  States. 

Such  statistical  wars  are  common  to 
political  debates  of  this  type.  The  adage 
that  statistics  can  be  used  to  prove^any 
point  of  view  is  a  sound  one.  Usually, 
however,  Independent  analysis  can  prove 
which  point  of  view  Is  the  more  reason- 
able. In  this  particular  case  the  hard, 
reliable  evidence  proves  neither  point  of 
view. 

As  James  R.  Wason,  specialist  in  labor 
relations  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
concluded  in  his  study : 

Sbctiow  14(b)  OF  THB  Ta»t-ILuitlxt  Act  and 
State  Rioht-To-Work  Laws;  An  Inquixt 

Into  Their  Ejttcts 

Union  membership  both  rose  and  fell  In 
both  rlght-to-work  and  non-rlght-to-work 
States. 


The  overall  changes  in  right-to- work  States 
as  a  whole  were  as  follows : 


1088 

IMO 

1983 

Total  AFL-CIO 

membership 

Membership  in  ligbt- 

to-work  States 

Percent  of  toUl  in 

rlght-to-work 

States 

13,881,000 
2,147,800 

f 

16.6 

13,872,800 
2,118,000 

13,376,600 
2,048]  000 

16.8 

These  differences  are  not  statistically  slg- 
niflcant.  The  changes  of  union  membership 
follow  more  closely  the  changes  In  Industrial 
employment  than  any  other  factor.  •  •  • 
We  have  not  been  able  to  Isolate  a  trend  in 
union  membership  In  rlght-to-work  States 
as  opposed  to  States  without  such  laws!  The 
Bupposed  direct  effects  of  rlght-to-work  laws 
In  causing  members  of  xmlons  to  drop  their 
membership  does  not  appear.  •  •  •  These 
findings  would  appear  to  be  consistent  with 
the  observation  of  other  students  of  rlght- 
to-work  laws. 

Approaching  this  matter  from  another 
direction  one  needs  to  ask:  Do  rlght-to- 
work  laws  have  a  beneficial  Impact  on 
the  State's  economy?  Again  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  isolate  the  Impact  of 
right-to- work  laws,  or  their  absence, 
from  basic  regional  economic  growth 
patterns  that  have  been  underway  over 
the  p€ist  several  decades.  Using  such 
Indicators  as  trends  in  personal  Income, 
employment,  industries,  Mr.  Wason  con- 
cluded that  while  there  was  some  data 
suggesting  that  such  laws  were  a  factor 
in  fostering  economic  growth,  the  evi- 
dence simply  was  not  conclusive  either 
way. 

Labor  spokesmen  invariably  su-gue,  and 
many  sincerely  believe,  that  rlght-to- 
work  laws  are  rooted  in  antiunlonlsm. 
This  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  It  does  a 
great  dlsserv*«e  to  those  who  defend  the 
right  of  States  to  enact  rlght-to-work 
laws  for  reasons  quite  unrelated  to  the 
attitude  toward  labor.  Such  a  sweeping 
indictment  speaks  poorly  for  the  Judg- 
ment of  those  who  promote  this  argu- 
ment. 

While  deploring  the  recklessness  with 
which  this  indictment  is  made  I  would 
not  attempt  to  argue  that  the  charge_in 
some  instances.  Is  not  without  basis  in 
fact.  But  the  significant  question  Is  not 
whether  such  and  such  an  individual  or 
group  is  antiunion  in  outlook  and  moti- 
vation, but  whether  or  not  rlght-to-work 
laws  do  in  fact  have  a  significant  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  membership  of 
unions  and  their  overall  economic  and 
political  strength. 

After   careful  study   of   Independent 
analyses  such  as  Mr.  Wason's  I  cannot 
but  conclude  that  right-to-work  laws  do      , 
not,  in  fact,  have  this  adverse  effect. 

Labor  leaders  have  made  repeal  of 
14(b)  a  symbol.  They  have  declared 
that  it  weakens  unions.  It  does  not.  But 
because  they  have  so  pictured  it,  repeal 
has  become  a  symbolic  test  of  their  po- 
litical strength.  Unfortunately  it  has 
also  become,  for  many,  a  symbolic  whip- 
ping boy  for  the  ills  that  plague  the  labor 
movement. 

Against  this  background  we  can  now 
turn  directly  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  national  uniformity  that 
President  Johnson  has  asked  for  in  this 
area  of  labor-management  relations  is 
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necessary  or  desirable.  Is  Congress  in 
1966  justified  In  taking  from  the  States 
those  powers  which  Congress  expressly 
declared  to  be  their  rightful  prerogative 
In  1947? 

If  It  could  be  conclusively  established 
that  right-to-work  laws  definitely  under- 
mine labor  union  strength,  or  conversely 
thf^t  they  act  as  a  positive  asset  in  a 
State's  efforts  to  attract  new  Industry 
and,  therefore,  to  Improve  its  overall  eco- 
nomic position,  then  one's  economic  ties 
and  ideological  predisposition  would  be 
a  major  factor  in  his  decision.  But  the 
hard,  reliable  evidence  on  these  points 
simply  does  not  prove  a  significant  pat- 
tern In  either  direction  on  either  of  these 
points. 

Because  of  this  the  other  issues  In- 
volved in  the  proposal  to  repeal  14(b) 
take  on  even  greater  importance,  and  In 
fact,  become  the  most  meaningful  and 
most  Important  factors  which  Congress 
must  consider  In  deciding  this  question. 

The  first,  and  I  believe  the  most  im- 
portant, of  these  is  the  persistent  and 
absolutely  fundamental  issue  of  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  States 
and  the  National  Government.  The  Fed- 
eral system  of  goverrmient  has  t>een  the 
source  spring  of  many  of  this  country's 
greatest  political  strengths. 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  intend 
that  the  Federal  system  in  all  Its  par- 
rticulars  be  rigid  and  unflezlble.  If  it 
had  been  so  designed  it  would  have  long 
since  been  abandoned,  for  changing  con- 
ditions demand  changes  in  process  and 
procedures  of  politics  and  government. 
Thus,  great  changes  have  occurred,  but 
the  basic  principles  of  federalism  remain 
Intact.  "There  are  none  among  us  who 
would  seriously  argue  that  the  Federal 
system  has  not  served  us  weU  in  the  past, 
and  only  a  rare  few  who  would  argue 
that  It  cannot  continue  to  serve  us  well 
in  the  future. 

Thus,  there  Is  no  likelihood  that  Amer- 
icans wlU  purposely  choose  to  formally 
discard  the  Federal  system.  But,  of 
course,  the  Federal  system  in  any  mean- 
ingful sense,  can  be  effectively  destroyed 
without  changing  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Many  observers  have  argued 
.  that  the  changing  relationship  between 
the  National  Government  and  the  States 
over  the  peist  several  decades  foretells 
Just  such  a  development.  I  do  not  share 
the  more  tdarmist  of  these  views. 

However,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  must 
be  constantly  vigilant  not  to  render  the 
delicate  web  of  National-State  relations. 
Diligence  is  necessary  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  those  who  would 
purpoeefiilly  destroy  the  Federal  system. 
Those  who  are  motivated  by  this  desire 
are  few  in  number  and  weak  in  power. 
Rather,  diligence  is  necessary  because 
the  delicate  and  Interlocking  web  of 
federalism  can  be  simdered  just  as  easily 
by  default  as  by  Intent.  In  fact,  the 
danger  of  defaiilt  and  negligence  is  by 
far  the  greater. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  extrone  position 
that  the  rep^  of  14(b)  will  constitute 
the  straw  that  will  break  the  backbone 
of  federalism.  I  am  arguing,  however, 
that  to  repeal  14(b)  is  to  cut  yet  an- 
other strand  of  the  Federal  web.  And 
while  most  of  those  who  argue  for  re- 


peal do  not  Intend  it,  the  end  result 
would  be  a  further  weakening  of  the 
federal  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is.  not  a  constitu- 
tional issue.  I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  uphold 
congressional  action  to  repeal  14(b). 
And  I  agree  that  Congress,  if  it  so 
chooses,  has  the  authority  to  act  in  this 
area.  But  the  important  question  here  is 
whether  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  that 
Congress  exercise  this  authority.  I 
believe  that  the  answer  is  no.  To  exer- 
cise this  authority  is  both  unnecessary 
and  undesirable. 

The  stniggle  over  14(b)  has  been  in- 
tense and  often  bitter  not  because  it 
has  significantly  and  directly  affected 
the  relative  balance  of  strength  between 
labor  and  business,  but  because  it  has 
become,  for  too  many  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  a  sjrmbolic  iK>lltlcal  issue. 
In  such  a  climate  the  repeal  of  14(b) 
would  invariably  be  widely  Interpreted 
as  a  victory  for  the  cause  of  organized 
labor,  defeat  of  the  effort  to  repeal 
would,  by  the  same  token,  be  interpreted 
of  a  victory  for  cmtiunion  forces.  The 
position  of  many  participants  in  the  de- 
bate has  been  largely  dictated  by  this 
factor. 

This  is  most  unfortimate,  for  candor 
forces  the  conclusion  that  In  terms  of 
hard  concrete  results  the  direct  effect 
of  repealing  section  14(b)  would  be 
slight.  This  is  so  because  the  direct 
effects  of  14(b)  have  been  slight. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  political  sym- 
bols are  unimportant.  Images  sometimes 
become  extremely  important  aspects  of 
our  reality.  But  these  political  symbols 
must  be  kept  in  proper  balance  so  that 
in  the  heat  of  emotional  commitment  we 
do  not  make  those  decisions  which,  while 
they  have  little  meaningful  impact  on 
the  concrete  problems  at  hand,  do  im- 
Intended  damage  in  other  areas.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  repeal  14(b)  would  consti- 
tute just  such  a  mistake. 

Diversity  is  the  hallmark  of  federalism. 
This  diversity  is  at  the  same  time  its 
greatest  liability  and  its  greatest  asset. 
At  times,  this  diversity,  bom  of  the  in- 
dependent sovereignty  of  the  50  States, 
can  constitute  a  barrier  to  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  the  overall  na- 
tional Interest.  Therefore,  the  National 
Government  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
obligated  to  enact  legislative  programs 
to  be  uniformly  applied  in  all  States. 

Diversity  is  also  the  Federal  system's 
greatest  asset.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  my  honorable  colleague.  Senator 
William  Pulbright.  when  he  said: 

I  have  never  thought  uniformity,  u  a  doc- 
trine or  principle,  a  desirable  goal  of  a  society 
strlTlng  for  greatneea. 

Each  State  differs  In  its  cultural  back- 
ground, its  political  and  social  outlook, 
its  economic  structure,  its  labor  and 
business  climate.  A  major  reason  why 
this  Union,  so  diverse  in  Its  peoples  and 
regions,  has  endured  is  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  system  is  ingeniously  designed  to 
accommodate  these  differences.  Be- 
cause of  these  differences  the  political 
processes  and  the  public  policies  of  each 
State  differ  in  style  and  content  from 
the  processes  and  policies  of  every  other 
SUte. 


How  can  we  justify  depriving  the  citi- 
zens of  the  States  to  legislate  in  this 
area  of  labor-management  relations  ac- 
cording to  their  own  c>articular  situation 
and  their  democratically  expressed  de- 
sires? 

The  President  has  said  that  this  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  conflict  that  has 
divided  Americans.  In  reality,  repeal  of 
14(b)  would  magnify  conflict,  not  elimi- 
nate it.  The  fact  that  the  citizens  of  31 
States  have  implicitly  or  explicitly  de- 
cided not  to  enact  right- to- work  laws  in 
no  sense  justifies  the  demand  that  all 
States  regardless  of  their  political  and 
economic  b£u:kgrounds  must  follow  suit. 

To  ask  Congress  to  remove  this  au- 
thority from  the  States  is  not  to  ask 
Congress  to  endorse  an  existing  con- 
sensus, but  to  violate  it.  To  repeal  14(b) 
would  not  be  to  fulfill  the  consensus  of 
the  American  people  on  this  issue  but  to 
pervert  it  and  to  corrupt  it. 

Any  discussion  of  this  question  must 
address  itself  to  the  issue  of  Individual 
rights  and  freedom.  Some  have  argued 
Viat  the  single  greatest  issue  Involved  in 
this  debate  is  that  of  individual  freedom 
of  choice  versus  the  demands  of  com- 
pulsory unionism. 

This  states  the  case  too  simply.  I  cer- 
tainly accept  the  general  principle  that 
a  worker  should  be  free  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  join  a  unlQn.  But  lofty  Ideals 
do  not  always  fit  hard  realities.  How- 
ever regrettable  it  may  be,  the  extreme 
complexity  and  interdependence  of  our 
modem  society  means  that  individual 
freedom  is  often  restricted.  Economic 
emplojonent  is  no  exception. 

If  the  freedom-of -choice  argtunent  Is 
followed  to  Its  logical  conclusion  one 
would  have  to  demand  a  national  light- 
to-work  law.  But  such  a  law  would  vio- 
late the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  in- 
dividual States  to  decide  this  question 
according  to  their  own  desires  in  the 
same  seiise  that  repeal  of  14(b)  would 
nullify  the  right  of  each  State  to  de- 
cide this  question. 

In  some  tjrpes  of  economic  environ- 
ments, restrictions  on  individual  free- 
dom, such  as  occur  in  union  security  as- 
rangements,  may  actually  be  desirable. 
But  this  is  a  matter  that  must  be  left 
to  citizens  of  the  -fbdividual  States  to 
decide. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  CONGRESS  OP  THE 
UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  as  much  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  as  he  may  desire. 


Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  6  years  interparliamentary  meet- 
ings have  been  held  each  year  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  the  meet- 
ings alternating  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. This  year  it  is  the  good  fortune  of 
the  United  States  to  be  the  host  to  this 
interparliamentary  conference.  We  have 
with  us  today,  In  the  Senate  Chamber, 
the  parliamentarlai^  representing  the 
great  country  of  Mexico. 

We  have  just  started  the  conference 
and  have  concluded  our  opening  plenary 
session.  Immediately  following  Uie  vote 
which  is  to  take  place  shortly,  we  shall 
return  to  our  session  and  divide  into 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
various  problems  and  Issues  of  common 
interest  to  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  President,  at  this!  time  I  wish  to 
present  the  Mexictm  delegation.  First, 
I  wish  to  introduce  Senatior  Moreno,  who 
Is  the  chairman  of  the  Mexican  delega- 
tion.   [Applause.  Senators  rising.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
since  our  guests  are  sitanding,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  lentire  Mexican 
delegation  to  the  Sixth  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  between  our  two  coxm- 
trles.     [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  SPARBaiAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  lit.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  have  the  privilege  to 
point  out  that  the  pending  vote  on 
cloture  is  not  the  only  noteworthy  event 
to  occur  in  the  Senate  tthis  morning.  I 
refer  to  the  presence  on  th^Senate  floor 
of  a  number  of  our  distinguished  guests 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  Mexi- 
can States. 

Every  year  at  this  time  the  parliamen- 
tarians of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
meet  together  to  discuss  problems  of 
mutual  interest  to  our  countries  In  an 
atmosphere  of  warm  understanding,  mu- 
tual tolerance,  and  respect,  and  good 
fellowship.  This  year,  the  Sixth  Annual 
Mexican-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  convenes  at  a  time  when 
the  spirit  of  friendship  is  particularly 
strong  and  the  atmosphere  is  unclouded 
by  divisive  issues.  The  year  just  ended 
was  a  notable  one  in  Mexican-United 
States  relations  marked  by  great  strides 
toward  the  solution  of  the  Colorado  River 
salinity  problem.  And  so  it  is  that  prob- 
lems which  have  long  stood  between  our 
two  countries  have  been  ameliorated, 
proving  beyond  doubt  that  neighbors  can 
live  together,  side  by  side,  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  cooperative  friendship  and 
goodwill. 

To  those  distinguished  delegates  we 
already  know,  we  extend  the  special 
greetings  reserved  to  good  friends  of  long 
standing.  To  the  new  members  of  the 
delegation  of  Mexico  who  have  come  here 
to  participate  in  these  meetings  for  the 
first  time,  we  wish  you  a  hearty  welcome 
in  the  hope  that  this  will  mark  the  be- 
ffiiming  of  a  long  and  lasting  friendship 
which  we  hope  will  grow  even  closer  with 
the  passage  of  time. 

The  success  of  these  conferences  which 
alternate  each  year  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  is  truly  a  reflection  of 
the  wisdom  and  hard  wort  of  the  distin- 
guished chairmen  of  the  respective  dele- 
gatiops.     Our   own   dlatingiilshed   col- 


league. Senator  John  Spauocait,  of  Ala- 
bama, an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  US.  delegation 
ever  since  the  first  Conference  in  1961. 
The  continued  success  of  the  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  these  conferences  is  largely 
due  to  the  fine  service  that  Senator 
Sparkman  has  performed  each  year,  and, 
I  might  add,  to  the  leadership  of  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Nix,  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  House  of  Representatives  side. 

Senator  Manuel  M.  Moreno,  senator 
from  the  State  of  Guanajuato  and  chair- 
man of  the  Mexican  delegation  this  year, 
has  a  long  and  distinguished  career  In 
the  Mexican  Government  and  is  a  friend 
and  delegate  to  these  conferences  of  long 
standing.  Senator  Don  Manuel  Tello, 
from  the  State  of  Zacatecas,  a  former 
Foreign  MirUster  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  a  former  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  and  last  year's 
Chairman,  is  with  us  once  again,  as  is 
Deputy  Jorge  De  La  Vega  Domlnguez, 
of  Chiapas,  who  is  the  coordinator  of  the 
delegation  from  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. Each  of  these  eminent  and  slm- 
patico  gentlemen  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  the  fine  record  of  accom- 
plishment that  these  Interparliamentary 
Conferences  have  made  in  their  short  but 
notable  history. 

To  all  of  you  I  extend  a  hearty  welcome 
along  with  my  hopes  that  this  Conference 
will  again  prove  to  be  the  great  success 
that  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Welcome, 
friends.     [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Senor 
Moreno  and  all  other  members  of  the 
delegation,  in  the  City  of  Chicago  we 
have  a  very  substantial  Mexican  popu- 
lation who  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
munity life  in  the  city  and  State.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  their  guest  on 
many  an  occasion. 

Today  I  should  like  to  say  to  you  in  the 
language  of  a  song  that  was  very  popular 
years  ago,  and  sung  everywhere  in  Amer- 
ica, "Hi,  Neighbor;  Hi,  Neighbor." 

Today,  with  pleasure,  may  I  say  to  all 
of  you,  "Hi,  neighbor.  We  are  delighted 
to  have  you."    [Applause.] 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the -distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
representing  the  State  of  Texas,  which 
has  a  common  land  boundary  with  our 
sister  Republic  of  Mexico  extending  for 
more  than  1,000  miles,  I  extend  greetings 
to  the  members  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  had  long  and 
flne  neighbor  relations  with  the  states  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

I  join  in  extending  a  warm  welcome  on 
behalf  of  a  State  whose  people  contain 
approximately  l^  million  people  wlfli 
Spanish  names,  most  of  whom  speak  the 
Spanish  language. 

Texas  has  a  closer  contact  with  Mexico 
than  Mexico  does  with  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  Texas  prbbaUy 
has  closer  contact  with  Mexloo  than  sll 


other  parts  of  the  United  States  put 
together. 

We  welcome  these  distinguished  mem- 
bers from  our  sister  Republic.  I  hope 
that  you  can  stop  in  Texas  on  your  way 
home. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  here.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt 
that  in  the  history  of  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  there  has  ever  been  a  time  to 
equal  the  present  time  with  its  fidelity 
and  strength  of  fellowship  between  our 
two  countries.  One  by  one  over  the  past 
many  years,  problems  which  have 
plagued  us  have  been  solved. 

As  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  serve 
on  several  of  these  Mexico-American  In- 
terparUamentary  Conferences,  it  Is  my 
view  that  much  of  the  bases  on  which  the 
problems  have  been  solved  has  been  the 
work  of  these  annual  conferences. 

I  shaU  dust  off  my  Anaheim,  Calif., 
Spanish  for  a  moment. 

(Mr.  KUCHEL  then  greeted  the  dele- 
gates in  Spanish.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Como  Senador  de 
Arizona  les  exUendo  una  bien  venida 
Gracias,  Amlgos.     [Applause.] 

Mx  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
indeed  happy  to  be  associated  with  this 
group  representing  the  U.S.  Congress.  I 
am  happier  still  that  we  have  the  dis- 
tinguished parliamentarians  from  Mex- 
ico present  this  morning. 

I  was  a  part  of  the  first  team  from  the 
United  States  back  in  i960  and  have 
been  continuously  with  this  group. 

We  have  noticed  through  the' years 
that  an  afianlty  has  been  developing  be- 
tween the  two  Congresses  which  indeed 
forebodes  increasingly  better  relations 
between  our  two  countries. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  a  neighbor  to  the  parlia- 
mentarians, I  extend  a  warm  welcome 
not  only  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  but  also  on  behalf  of  the  US 
Senate. 

(Mr.  MONTOYA  then  greeted  the 
delegates  in  Spanish.)     [Applause.] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro 
a  list  of  the  delegates  to  the  Sixth  Mex- 
ico-United States  Interparliamentary 
CJonf  erence,  together  with  other  material 
contained  in  this  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RscoRD,  as  follows: 
Sixth    Mkxico-Unitsd    Otates    Ikiwasua- 

MElfTAST  CONFKKENCZ.  WASBIMaTON — ^PVL- 

wunoA — Sam  Feamcuoo,  Pibiitakt  »-15. 
196fl 

MKZICAM   OaLBOATIOir 

SenatOTi  and  tolvet 

Lie.  lOnual  U.  Monno.  Osnnwi 
d«llor«no. 
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Don  M&nuel  Tello  Baumud,  Ou&dalupe 

Maciaa  de  Teilo. 

lAc.  Artiiro  Uorente  Oonziles.  Berths  M. 
de  Uorente. 

lAc.  Maria  Lavalle  Urblna. 

Dr.  Mario  C.  Ollvera,  Celia  Olivera  Mar- 
tinez (daughter). 

Lie.  Arturo  Moguel  Bsponda,  Inocencla  D. 
de  Moguel. 

Lie.  Amado  btrada  Bodrlgues,  Margarita 
C.  de  Ektrada. 

Ing.  Eulallo  Outi^rrez  Trevlfio,  Margarita 
T.  de  Outi6rrez. 

Oral.  Ignaclo  Bonllla  V&zquez,  Ma.  de  loa 
Angeles  V.  de  BoniUo^ 

Ing.  Juan  de  Dlos  Bo]6rquez  Leon.  Carlota 
Bojdrquez  del  V.  (daughter) . 

Mayor  Oswaldo  Cravioto  Cianeroe,  Oon- 
■uelo  H.  de  Cravioto. 

Don  Antonio  Flores  Mazarl,  MagdaJena 
Tlores  (daughter). 

Deputies  and  wives 

Uc.  Jorge  de  la  Vega,  Hermlla  O.  de  de  la 
Vega. 

Don  Mauro  Berrueto  Ramdn,  Juana  B.  de 
Berrueto. 

Lie.  Joe6  Antonio  Coboe,  Susana  Pona  de 
Coboa. 

Lie.  Luis  Dantdn  Rodriguez,  Evelyn  M.  de 
llodriguez.  ff 

Lie.  Alejandro  Carrlllo,  Aurea  C.  de  Carrillo. 

Dr.  Raul  Legaspi,  Elizabeth  C.  de  Legaspl. 

Lie.  Abraham  Agullar  Paniagua,  Carlota  O. 
de  Agullar. 

Prof.  Vicente  Puentes  Diaz,  Rosa  Pintado 
de  Fuentes. 

Dr.  Antonio  Martinez  Manaoutou,  Ma. 
Bena  S.  de  Martinez. 

Profra.  Aurora  Navia  Mlllan,  Dr.  Raymundo 
Moreno  Naxia  ( son) . 

Profra.  Martha  Andrade  de  del  Roaal, 
Martha  del  Rosal  Andrade  (daughter) . 

Don  Rub^n  Moheno  Velasco,  Oracla  O. 
MohenoV.  (daughter). 

Alternates 

Dr.  Humberto  Morales.  Humberto  Morales 
Qulntero  (son). 

Dr.  Arnulfo  Trevlfio  Oarza.  Ma.  de  la  Luz 
C.  de  Trevlfio. 


PXXaONNZL  ACCOMPANTIiro  THZ  MXXICAN 
OXIXaATION  mOM  MEOOO 

Advisers  and  voives 


Humberto  Martinez  R.  Romero,  Elva  Pel- 
ayo  de  Martinez. 

Lie.  Juan  Oallardo  Moreno,  Director  Gen- 
eral ctT  Consular  Service,  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Relations;  Juliana  de  Oallardo. 

Enrique  P^rez  L6pez,  Chief  Director,  In- 
ternational Economic  Relations,  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Relations:  Maria  Elgu^zabal  P. 

Lie.  Oonzalo  Mora  O.,  Manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Foreign  Commerce;  Roaarlo 
B.  de  Mora. 

Jorge  Lelpln  Caray,  Eva  B.  de  Leipln. 

Lie.  Sergio  OonsAlez  OAlvez.  Chief,  Dept. 
of  U.N.  and  OA.S.  Affairs,  Ministry  for  For- 
eign Relations. 

Lie.  Agustln  L6pez  Mungula,  Asst.  Dlr.  Gen- 
eral of  Public  Financing  Studies,  Ministry  of 
Finance. 

Lie.  Benito  Berlin.  Director  General  of  Eco- 
nomic Studies,  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Coaunerce. 

Press 

Luis  M.  Farias,  Coordinator  of  Press  (Ad- 
ministrator of  Tourism  in  MeKlco);  Maria 
SmlUa  M.  de  Farias. 

Miss  Rose  Mary  Mackey,  Aide  to  Mr.  Farias. 

Administrative  personnel  and  loives 

Sen.  Antonio  Garcia  Rojaa.  Treasurer,  Sen- 
ate; Belen  B.  de  Garcia  R. 

Dip.  Agustln  Arroyo  Damian,  Treasurer. 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  Bertha  Legaspl  de  Ar- 
royo. 

Capt.  David  Romero  Vargas,  Assistant  Co- 
ordinator. Senate. 

-     Bernardo    Picaso,    Aaslstant    Coordinator, 
Ch^unber  of  Deputies. 


Docvmentation  personnel 

Lie.  Juan  P*rez-Abreu  J.,  Chief. 

Marcelo  Aragon  del  Rlvero. 

Salvador  Mercado  Moreno. 

Manuel  Alem&n. 

Francisco  Bravo  Villarreal  (Translator) . 

Stenographers 
Joel  Hem4ndez,  JesOa  S&nchez  Nifio,  Hte- 
tor  Contreras,  All>erto  Moreno  Carsolio,  Lie. 
Francisco  L6pez  Alvarez,  Fernando  Hidalgo. 

UNITED  BTATXS  DBLBOATION 

Senate  delegates 

JoRif  Spakkmak,  Alabama,  chairman; 
WATinc  Morse,  Oregon;  Ai.3krt  Qokk,  Tennes- 
see; MiKx  Mansfizlo.  Montana;  Ehnkst 
OauKNiifo,  Alaska;  Danikl  K.  iNOim. 
Hawaii;  Oati.o«d  Nklson,  Wisconsin;  Josxpv 
M.  MONTOTA,  New  Mexico;  Ozoacx  D.  Aikxn, 
Vermont;  Thomas  H.  Euchel,  California; 
Patti.  J.  Fannin,  Arizona;  Geobgc  Mttspht, 
California. 

House  delegates 

ROBERT  N.  C.  Nu.  Pennsylvania,  chairman; 
Harris  B.  MCDowxu.,  Jr.,  Delaware;  Jambs 
C.  Wricht,  Jr.,  Texas;  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
California;  Ronald  Brooks  Cameron,  Cali- 
fornia; John  M.  Slack,  Jr.,  West  Virginia; 
Henrt  B.  Gonzalez,  Texas;  Edward  R.  Dxr- 
wiNSKi,  Illinois;  F.  Bradfori)  Morse,  Mas- 
sachusetts; James  Harvet,  Michigan;  Al- 
PHONSO  Bell,  California;  Chxbtxr  L.  Mzex, 
Kansas. 

FROGRAMA 

Febrero  9  (Miircoles) 
3:10  p.m.:  La  Delegaci6n  Mexlcana  arrlba 
al  Aeropuerto  "Dullee"  a  bordo  de  tm  avldn 
de  Aeronaves.  Una  Guardla  de  Honor  y 
mi^nbros  de  la  Delegacldn  de  los  Estadoe 
Unldos  reclbri&n  a  los  vlsltantes  en  "Dullee" 
y,  despu^  de  las  eeremonias  de  blenvenlda. 
se  dlrlglr&n  conjuntamente  en  autobus  al 
Shorebam  Hotel. 

6:00  pjn.:  Llegada  al  Shoreham  Hotel. 
Recepcldn.  (Btiffet  ligero)  Resto  de  la  noche 
libre. 

Febrero  10  (Jueves) 

9  ajn.:  Salida  del  hotel  (los  Co-Presl- 
dentes). 

9:30  ajn.:  Reuni6n  de  loe  Co-Presldentes. 
Sala  S-116.  Capitolio. 

9:15  a.m.:  Salida  de  hotel  (lo  delegados  y 
BUS  sefioras) . 

10  ajn.:  Apertura  de  la  Sesldn  Plenaria. 
Vleja  C&mara  de  la  Corte  Suprema,  Capitolio 
de  loe  Estados  Unldos.  Saludo  del  Secretarlo 
de  Estado  Dean  Rusk  y  del  Representante 
Nix,  Presldente  de  la  Delegacl6n  de  la 
C4mara  de  Representantes.  Replica  del  Presl- 
dente de  la  Delegacl6n  Mexlcana.  (Se  In- 
vlta  a  las  eeposa  de  los  miembros  de  ambas 
delegaciones  a  concurrlr  al  acto.) 

10:40  ajn.:  Loe  Delegados  Mexlcanos 
vlsltar&n  la  C&mara  de  Senadores.  (Las  ec>- 
posas  de  los  delegados  y  el  personal  se  hal- 
lar&n  en  la  Oaleria  del  Senado.) 

11  a.m.:  Reuniones  de  loe  Comity : 
12:30  pjn.:  Comity  PoliUco — Vieja  C&mara 

de  la  Corte  Suprema. 

Comity  Econ6mlco  y  Social — Sala  H-227, 
Capitolio. 

(Durante  las  reuniones  de  loe  Comit^s,  se 
Invita  a  las  esposas  de  los  delegados  a  un 
caf6  que  se  servir&  en  la  oflclna  del  Senador 
Manstielo.  Capitolio,  Sala  S-208  (Ser&  an- 
fltriona  la  Sra.  de  Mansfizlo  ],  seguldo  de  una 
glra  por  el  Capitolio.) 

1  pjn.:  Cotnlda  en  el  Departamento  de  Es- 
tado. Sal6n  Benjamin  Franklin,  para  las 
Delegaciones  de  Mexico  y  de  los  Estados 
Unldos,  y  respectlvas  exposas.  (Anfltiiones: 
Senador  Sparkman  y  Representante  Ntx.) 

3:30:  Reuniones  de  los  Comity  en  el 
Oaplt6Uo: 

6  p.m.:  Comity  Politico — VieJa  Cimara  de 
la  Corte  Suprema.  Comity  Econ6mlco  y 
Social— Sala  H-227. 

«  p.m.:  Salida  del  hotel  (loe  delegados  y 
aus  sefiorM)  ooa  ^esOno  a  la  Embajada  de 
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Recepci6n  en  la  Embajada  de 


6:30-8  pjn. 
Mexico. 

Febrero  11  (Viemes)  {Ver  Programa  separado 
para  las  damas) 
9:15  ajn.:  Salida  del  hotel  (los  delegados) 
con  destlno  al  Capitolio  de  loe  Estadoe 
Unldos. 

10  ajn.-12  medlodla:  Reuniones  de  los  do* 
comity,  CapitoUo  de  loe  Estados  Unldos: 
Comlt*  Politico — VieJa  C&mara  de  la  Corte 
Suprema.  C(xnlt6  Econ6mlco  y  Social — Sala 
H-227. 

12  medlodla.  Glra  por  la  C&mara  de  Repre- 
sentantes. 

1  pjn.:  Comlda  en  el  Bdlfldo  Raybum,  Sala 
B-369.  , 

Anfltriones:  Representante  Nix  y  Senador 
Sparkman,  Co-Presldentes  de  la  Delegacldn 
de  los  Estados  Unldos. 

3  p.m.:  Sesldn  Plenaria  de  Clausura,  VieJa 
C&mara  de  la  Corte  Suprema,  Capitolio. 
Palabras  del  Senador  Sparkman  y  de  un 
Mlembro  de  la  Delegacldn  Mexlcana. 

7:30  p.m.:  Recepcldn. 

8:30  pjn.:  Cena,  Shoreham  Hotel.  Saldn 
Palladlan.  ofrecidos  por  la  Delegacldn  de  los 
Estadoe  Unldos  en  honor  de  la  Delegacldn 
Mexlcana. 

Febrero  12  (S^ado) 

11  ajn.:  Salida  del  Shoreham  Hotel  con 
destlno  al  Monumento  a  Lincoln. 

11:45  ajn.:  Colocacldn  de  una  ofrenda 
floral  en  el  Monimiento  a  Lincoln.  Banda 
Musical.  Lectura  del  Discurso  de  Gettys- 
burg por  el  Senador  John  Sparkman,  Presl- 
dente de  la  Delegacldn  E.E.U.U.  del  Senado. 

l:a:30  pjn.:  SaUda  del  Moniunento  a  Lin- 
coln con  destlno  al  Cementerlo  Nacional  de 
Arlington  para  la  ceremonla  de  la  colocacldn 
de  una  ofrenda  floral  en  la  tumba  del  Presl- 
dente John  P.  Kennedy. 

1  pjn.:  Salida  del  Cementerlo  Nacional  de 
Arlington  con  destlno  al  Shoreham  Hotel. 

1:30  pjn.:  Llegada  al  Shoreham  Hotel. 

Por  la  tarde:  Libre. 

8  p.m.:  SaUda  del  Shoreham  Hotel  con 
destlno  al  Collseo  de  Washington  (Dele- 
gaciones de  Mexico  y  de  loe  Estados  Unldos.) 

9  pjn.:  Ice  Capades  (Revlsta  de  Patlnaje 
sobre  Hlelo),  Collseo  de  Washington. 

Febrero  13  {Domingo) 

9:15  ajn.:  Sallnda  del  Shoreham  Hotel  en 
autobus  con  destlno  a  Philadelphia  (Dele- 
gaciones de  Mexico  y  de  los  Estadoe  Unldos) . 

12:30  pjn.:  Uegada  a  Philadelphia. 

12:46  p.m.:  Recepcldn. 

1:15  pjn.:  Comlda  en  el  illtimo  plso  del 
Ediflclo  PSFS  (Philadelphia  Saving  Fund 
Society.  12th  and  Market  Streets) . 

2:30  p.m.:  Salida  en  autobus  con  destlno  a 
Parque  de  la  Independencla. 

2:40  p.m.:  Llegada  a  Parque  de  la  Indepen- 
dencla. Sesldn  Solemne  en  Congress  Hall. 
Vislta  a  la  Campana  de  la  Libertad.  Pala- 
bras del  Representante  Nix.  Presldente  de 
la  Delegacldn  E.E.U.U.  de  la  C&mara  de  Rep- 
resentantes, y  de  im  Mlembro  de  la  Delega- 
cldn Mexlcana. 

4-5  p.m.:  Glra  en  autobOs  por  Fairmount 
Park,  en  ruta  hacia  Independencla. 

6  pjn.:  Glra  en  autobus  por  Fairmount 
Park,  en  ruta  haela  el  aeropuerto. 

6  p.m.:  Salida  de  PhUadelphia  con  destlno 
a  San  Francisco,  en  un  avldn  de  propulsion 
a  chorro  de  loe  Estadoe  Unldos  para  Bdlsiones 
Hspeciales.     (Ambas  Delegaciones.) 

9  pjn.:  Llegada  a  San  Francisco  (Base 
Hamilton  de  la  Fuerza  A^rea)  y  salida  con 
deetlno  al  Fairmont  Hotel. 

febrero  14  (Lunes) 

Por  la  mafiana:  Libre.  Comlda  sin  com- 
promlso. 

1:30  pjn.:  Salldo  del  Fairmont  Hotel  en 
autobus  con  destlno  a  Fisherman's  Wharf 
(Puerto  de  Pescadores) . 

3-3:15  pjn.:  Glra  en  lancha  por  lo  Bahla 
de  San  Francisco. 

3 :  16-5  pjn. :  Glra  en  autobOs  por  la  ciudiul. 
(81  el  estado  del  tlempo  no  permlte  la  glra 
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en  lancha,  tota  ser&  reemptazada  con  una 
glra  de  3  horaa  en  autobus.) 
Por  la  noche :  Libre.    Cena  tin  oompromlso. 

Febrero  15  (Mattes) 

10:30  ajn.:  Embarque  en  autobuses  en  el 
Fairmont  Hotel  para  el  vlaje  hacia  la  zona 
vitivlnicola. 

Medlodla:  Llegada  al  establecimlento  viti- 
vlnicola de  Charles  Krug  (a  Unas  65  mlllaa  al 
Norte  de  San  F^aneisco,  cerc»  de  St.  Helena) . 
Ouias  de  habla  espafiola  se  unlr&n  al  grupo 
en  Napa.    Comlda  despu^s  de  la  glra. 

2:45  p.m.:  Salida  en  auto1|(is  con  destlno  a 
San  Francisco. 

4 :  15  pjn. :  Llegada  a  San  prancisco.  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

7:30  pjn.:  Recepcldn. 

8:30  pjn.:  Cena  ofrecidas  por  la  C&mara  de 
Comerico  jXz  San  Pranciscq. 

Febrero  16  (Miir^les) 

La  Delegacldn  Mexlcana  Qarte  con  destlno 
a  Mexico.  La  Delegacldn  de  loe  Estados 
Unldos  parte  con  destlno  a  Washington,  D.C. 
en  el  Avldn  para  Mislones  tsiieclales. 

Tengan  la  Bondad  de  Ll^Tar  bus  Tarjetas 
de  identiflcaclon.  i 

procrama  para  la^  damas 
Febrero  9  (Mi^Mles^ 
3:10  p.m.:  La  Delegacldn  Mexlcana  arrlba 
al  Aeropuerto  Dulles.  Lqs  Delegados  de 
los  Estados  Unldos  y  bus  respectlvas  esposas 
reciblr&n  a  los  vlsltantes  en  Dulles  y  se 
diriglr&n  con  ellos  aX  Shoriham  Hotel  para 
aslstir  a  la  recepcldn.  | 

5  pjn.:  Llegada  al  Shormam  Hotel.  Re- 
cepcldn. (Buffet  ligero).  Resto  de  la  noche 
libre. 

Febrero  10  {Ju^tes) 

9:15  a.m.:  Salida  de  hotel  (los  delegados  y 
sus  sefioras). 

10  a.m.:  Apertura  de  la  S^idn  Plenaria  de 
la  Conferencia  en  la  VieJa  cimara  de  la  Corte 
Supreqia,  Capitolia  de  los  Estados  Unldos. 

10:40  a.m.:  las  esposas  te  ballar&n  en  la 
Galerla  ^el  Senado  cuand'o'los  Miembros  de 
la  Delegacldn  Mexlcana  seati  reclbldos  en  la 
Camara  de  Senadores. 

11  a.m.:  Caffe  ofrecldo  en  J3ala  S-211.  Capi- 
tolio. ( Ser&  anfltrlona  la  Si^.  de  Mansfield  ) . 
Glra  por  el  Capitolio.  > 

I  p.m.:  Comlda  en  el  Departmento  de  Es- 
tado. Saldn  Benjamin  Prankain.  para  les  Dele- 
gaciones de  M6xico  y  Estados  Unldos.  y  re- 
spectlvas esposas.  (Anfltriones:  Senador 
Sparkman  y  Representante  Nrx,  Co-Presl- 
dentes de  la  Delagacidn  de  los  Estados 
Unldos). 

Salida  con  destlno  al  hotej 

Por  la  trade:  Libre. 
'  6  p.m.:  Salida  con  deetiqi)  a  la  Embajada 
de  Mexico. 

6:30  to  8:30  p.m.:  Recep4<^n  en  la  Emba- 
jada de  Mexico  para  los  Delegados  Mexlcanos 
y  Norteamerlcanos  y  sus  retpectivas  esposas. 

Febreroll  (Vie^nes) 
10:30  a.m.:  Salida  del  hot^l. 

II  a.m.:  Llegada  al  mu<«o  de  Historia  y 
Technologla  Recorrido  del  niiseo. 

11:45  ajn.:  Recepcldn  y  cbtnlda. 

2:15  p.m.:  Llegada  al  Club  de  Mujures  del 
Congreso. 

2 :30  pjn. :  Te  y  exhlbicioni  de  modas. 

4:30  p.m.:  SaUda  para  el  Hotel. 

7:30  pjn.:  Recepcldn  cena.  Palladlan  Room, 
Shoreham  Hotel.  | 

Del  12  al  15  de  Febrero,  inclusive 
El  mismo  programa  de  las  Delegados. 
Please  wear  your  ldentiflc$tlon  badge. 

SCHXDTTLE 

February  9  (Wednesday) 

3:10  pjn.:  Mexican  delegation  arrives  at 
Dullee  Airport  aboard  Aeronaves  Airlines 
jet.  Honor  guard  and  members  of  U.S. 
delegation  to  meet  vialtoisi  at  Dulles  and. 


I     u 


after  welcoming  ceremonies,  proceed  to- 
gether by  bus  to  Shoreham  Hotel. 

5  pjn.:  Arrive  Shorebson  Hotel.  Recep- 
tion. (Light  buffet.)  Remainder  of  eve- 
ning free. 

February  10  (Thursday) 

9  ajn.:  Cochalrman  of  Mexican  delega- 
tion depeut  Shoreham  Hotel  for  U.S.  Capitol. 

9:15  ajn.:  Delegates  and  wives  depart 
Shoreham  Hotel  for  U.S.  Capitol. 

9:30  ajn.:  Meeting  of  four  cochalrmen, 
room  S-116,  Capitol. 

10  ajn.:  Opening  Plenary  Session.  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber,  U.S.  Cap- 
itol. Greetings  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  Representative  Nix,  chairman  of 
House  of  Representatives  delegation.  Re- 
sponse by  chairman  of  Mexican  delegation. 
(Wives  of  both  delegations  irvlted  to  aitend.) 

10:40  a.m.:  Mexican  Delegates  visit  Sen- 
ate floor.  (Wives  of  delegates  and  staff  to 
be  In  Senate  Gallery.) 

11  ajn.:  Meetings  of  committees: 

12:30  pjn.:  Political  Committee — Old  Su- 
preme Court  Chamber.  Econconlc  and  Social 
Committee — Room  H-227,  Capitol. 

(During  Committee  meetings,  wives  of 
delegates  are  invited  to  coSee  in  Capitol 
room  S-211  (Mrs.  Mansfleld,  hostess),  fol- 
lowed by  tour  of  Capitol.) 

1  p.m.:  Luncheon  at  Department  of  State, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Room,  for  Mexican  and 
U.S.  delegations,  and  wives.  (Cohoste: 
Senator  Sparkman  and  Representative  Nix.) 
3:30  pjn.:  Meetings  of  committees  at 
Capitol : 

5  p.m.:  Political  Conunittee — Old  Supreme 
Court  Chamber.  Economic  and  Social  Com- 
mittee— Room  H-227. 

6  p.m.:  Delegates  and  wives  depcu-t  Shore- 
ham Hotel  for  Mexican  Embassy. 

6:30-8:30  pjn.:  Reception  at  Mexican 
Embassy,  2829  16th  Street  NW. 

February  11    (Friday) 
(See  separate  schedule  for  ladies) 
9:15    a.m.:     Delegates    depart    Shoreham 
Hotel  for  U.S.  Capitol. 

10  ajn.-12  noon:  Meetings  of  the  two  com- 
mittees. U.S.  Capitol:  Political  Committee — 
Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber.  Economic  and 
Social  Committee — ^Room  H  -227. 

12-12:30  pjn.:  Tour  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

1  p.m.:  Luncb  in  Raybum  Building,  room 
B-360.  Cohosts:  Representative  Nn  and 
Senator  Sparkman.  cochalrmen  of  the  UJ3. 
delegation. 

3  p.m.:  Closing  Plenary  Session,  Old  fiu- 
preme  Court  Chamber,  Capitol.  Remaus 
by  Senator  Sparkman,  and  a  member  of  tae 
Mexican  delegation.  \ 

7:30  p.m.:  Reception. 

8:30  p.m.:  Banquet,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Pal- 
ladlan Room,  given  by  the  U.S.  delegation 
in  honcn"  of  the  Mexican  delegation. 

February  12  (Saturday) 

11  ajn.:  Depart  Shoreham  Hotel  for  Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

11:44  ajn.:  Wreath  laying  ceremony  at 
Lincoln  Memorial.  Band.  Reading  of  Get- 
tysburg Address  by  Senator  John  Sparkman, 
chairman,  Senate  delegation. 

12:30  p.m.:  Depart  Lincoln  Memorial  for 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  for  wreath- 
laying  ceremony  at  the  grave  of  Preeident 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

1  pjn.:  Depart  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery for  Shoreham  Hotel. 

1:30  pjn.:  Arrive  Shorebam  Hotel. 

Afternoon  free. 

8  pjn.:  Depart  Shoreham  Hotel  for  Wash- 
ington Coliseum  (Mexican  and  U.S.  dele- 
gations) . 

0  p.m.:  Ice  Capades,  Washington  Coliseum. 

February  13  (Sunday) 

0:15  ajn.:  Leave  Shoreham  Hotel  by  bus 
for  Philadelphia  (Mexican  and  UB.  dele- 
gations) , 


12:80  p.m.:  Arrive  Philadelphia. 

12:45  p.m.:  Reception. 

1:15  pjn.:  Lunch  on  top  floor  of  PSFS 
Building  (Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society, 
12th  and  Market  Streets) . 

2:30  p.m.:  Depart  by  bus  for  Independence 
Park. 

2:40  p.m.:  Arrive  Independence  Park. 
Solemn  session  at  Congress  Hall.  Visit  Lib- 
erty Bell.  Remarlu  by  Representative  Nrx, 
chairman  of  Housk  of  Repreeentativee  dele- 
gation, and  a  member  of  the  Mexican 
delegation. 

4-5  p.m.:  Bus  tour  through  remainder  <rf 
Independence  Park. 

5  p.m.:  Bus  tour  of  Fairmount  Park,  en 
route  to  airport. 

6  pjn.:  Depart  Philadelphia  by  U.S.  special 
mission  Jet  for  San  Francisco.  (Both  dele- 
gations). 

9  pjn.:  Arrive  San  Francisco  (Hamilton 
Air  Force  Base)  and  proceed  to  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

February  14  (Monday) 

Morning:  Free.   Lunch  open. 

1:30  p.m.:  Depart  Fairmont  Hotel  by 
bus  for  P'isherman's  Wharf. 

2  p.m.:  Tour  of  San  Francisco  Bay  by 
boat. 

3:15  pjn.:  Tour  of  city  by  bus. 

5  pjn.:  (If  weather  does  not  pennlt  boat 
totn-,  a  3-hour  bus  tour  will  be  substituted.) 

Evening:  Free. 

February  IS  (Tuesday) 

10:30  ajn.:  Board  buses  at  Hotel  Fair- 
mont for  trip  to  wine  country. 

Noon:  Arrive  at  Charles  Krug  Winery 
(about  65  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  near 
St.  Helena) .  Spanish-speaking  gvUdes  will 
Join  party  at  Ni^a.  Buffet  lunch  following 
tour. 

2:45  pjn.:  Depart  by  bus  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

4:15    p.m.:    Arrive   San   Francisco,    Hotel, 
Fairmont. 

7:30   pjn.:    Reception    and   dinner   given 
by  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
February  16  (Wednesday) 

Mexican  delegation  departs  for  Mexico. 
U.S.  delegation  departs  by  special  mission 
Jet  aircraft  for  Washington,  D.C. 

Please  wear  your  Identlflcation  badge. 

LADIES   8CEDCDDLE 

February  9  (Wednesday) 
3:10  pjn.:  Mexican  delegation  arrives 
Dulles  Airport.  U.S.  delegates  and  wives 
meet  visitors  at  Diilles  and  proceed  with 
them  (by  bus)  to  Shoreham  Hotel  for  re- 
ception. 

5  pjn.:  Arrive  Shorebam.  Reception. 
(Light  buffet.)     Remainder  of  evening  free. 

February  10  (Thursday) 

9:15  ajn.:  Depart  Shoreham  Hotel  for 
U.S.  Capitol. 

10  a.m.:  Opening  plenary  session  of  con- 
ference in  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber,  U.8. 
Capitol. 

10:40  ajn.:  Wives  to  be  in  Senate  Gal- 
lery when  members  of  Mexican  delegation 
are  received  on  Senate  floor. 

11  ajn.:  Coffee  In  room  S-211.  Capitol. 
(Hostess:  Mrs.  Mansfleld.)     Tour  of  Capitol. 

1  p.m.:  Luncheon  at  Dep>artment  6f 
State,  Benjamin  Franklin  Room,  for  Mexican 
and  United  Stages  delegates  and  wives.  (Co- 
hosts  :  Senator  Sparkman  and  Representative 
Nix,  the  cochalrmen  of  the  U.S.  delegation.) 
Depart  State  Department  for  Shoreham  Ho- 
tel. 

Afternoon:  Free. 

6  pjn.:  Depart  Shoreham  Hotel  for 
Mexican  Embassy. 

~  6:30  pjn.:  Reception  at  Mexican  Em- 
bassy for  Mexican  and  United  States  dele- 
gates and  wives. 
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february  11  (Friday) 

10:S0   a.m,:    DepArt   Bhofham    Hotal. 

11  »jn.:  Axrlva  MuMum  of  HUtory  und 
Taduulogy,  Sinltb«onl«n  Institution,  Con- 
stitution Avenue  between  I2th  and  14th 
Street*.    Tour  of  museum. 

11:46  ajn.:  Reception  and  luncheon. 

1:46  pjn.:  Depart  Smlthaonlan. 

2:15  pjn.:  Arrive  Women's  Congrsaelon- 
al  Olub,  2001  New  Hampshire  Avenue. 

2:80  pjxx.:  Fatblon  show  and  tea. 

4:30  pjoo.:  ^part  Congrealonal  Club 
for  Sboreham. 

7:80  pjn.:  Reception  and  dinner,  Sbore- 
ham Hotel,  Palladlan  Room. 

February  12-16,  incltiatve:  Schedtile  same 
as  for  delegates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim,  and  in 
the  meantime  we  may  all  go  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Chamber  to  extend  our  best 
wishes  to  our  guests.         

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HR.  77)  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  703(b)  of'  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  11  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
pending  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  shall  be  brought  to  a 
close  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfuld]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  77)  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  and 
section  703(b) ,  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  Act  of  1959.  and  to 
amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8(a)  (3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended?  Under  the  rule,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rule,  the  time  has  now  arrived  for 
the  Chair  to  ascertain  a  quorum  of  the 
Senate:  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
jQUonun.    This  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called,  the  roll,  and 
the  f  ollowlzic  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.  S3  Lag.] 

Byrd.  W.  Va.       Douglaa 

Cannon 

OarlaoD 

Case 

Cbureh 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksw 

Dodd 

Domlnlek 


Anott 


Bartlatt 

Bayh 

Bennett 
BlbU 


KUender 

■mn 

^umln 

Fong 

Pulbrttfit 

Qon 

Onianlnc 


Burdlek 
Byrd.  Via. 


Hart 
Hartke 


Haytlen 
HIekenlooper 

HUJ 


McOoTem 
Melntyrs 
Metcalf 
MlUer 

Bruska  Uoodale 

looure  Mopffoney 

Jackson  kiontoya 

Javtta  MoTM 

Jotdan.  N.C.       Morton 
Jordan.  Idaho     Mom 
Kennedy,  Maes.  Mundt 
Kennedy,  NT.    Murphy 
Kuchei  Muskle 

Lausche  Neloon 

Long,  Mb.  Neuberger 

Jf**.  La.  Paetore 

Magnuson  Pearwn 

XuiaaeU  Pan 

McCarthy  Prouty 

McOIaUan  Proxmlre 

"cOee  Randolph 


RlblcoS 
Robertson 
'BuseeU,S.O. 
Russell,  Oa. 
SalWwwtaU 
Scott 
Slmpeon 
Smathers 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Symington 
Taimadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tydlngs 
WllUams,N.J. 
wuiiams,  Del. 
Yarboroiigh 
Toung,  N.  Dak. 
Yoxing,  Ohio 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaha]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

Under  rule  XXn,  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  required  on  the  pending  question, 
which  is  as  follows:  Is  it  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
77,  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaha]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaha]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  50, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[No.  34  Leg.] 
YEAS — 50 
AnderaoD 
BarUeU 


Bayh 

Brewster 

Burdlek 

Case 

Cbureh 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Gore 

Qruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

HarUe 


Inouye 

Jackson  Muakle 

Javlts  Nelson 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Neuberger 

Kennedy,  N.Y.    Pastore 

Kuchei 


Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnueon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 


PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblooff 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

I^lnga 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  Oblo 


NATS— 49 

Aiken  Pong  Pearson 

Aiiott  Pulbrtght  Prouty 

Bennett  Hayden  Robertson 

Bible  Hlckenlooi>er  Rtwsell.  8.0 

Boggs  mil  RusseU,  Oa. 

Byrd.  Va.  HoUand  Saltonstall 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Bruaka  Slmpeon 

Cannon  Jcwdan.  N.C.  Smathets 

Oftrlaon  Jordan,  Idaho  Sparkman 

Cotton  lAuscbe  Stennls 

Curtis  McCltilan  Taimadge 

Dlrksen  MeOovem  Thurmond 

Domlnlek  MlUer  Tower 

Us  St  land  Monroney  Williams,  Del. 

■Uender  Morton  Young.  N  Dak 

Brvln  Mundt 

Fannin  Murphy 

NOT  VOnNO — 1 
McNamara 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  On 
this  vote  there  are  50  yeas  and  49  nays. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  not  having  voted  In  the  afBima- 
tlve.  the  cloture  motion  is  rejected. 


Mr.  THURMOND  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  follow  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  limit  debate  on  whether 
to  take  up  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  " 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Today  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  laid  to  rest  the 
issue  of  compulsory  unionism,  at  least  for 
this  session  of  Congress.  I  am  in  hopes, 
however,  that  this  victory  will  prove  to 
be  of  much  longer  lasting  consequence 
and  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  this 
issue  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  union  leaders 
need  no  additional  powers  beyond  those 
that  they  already  possess.  It  is  apparent, 
too,  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  con- 
sider the  right  to  work  a  basic  freedom 
and  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  right 
to  be  free  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union. 

Today's  victory  is  a  vlptory  for  the 
workingman  and  the  freedom  for  our 
people.  I  aun  happy  and  proud  to  have 
had  a  part  in  it. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkskn]  Is 
especially  to  be  commended  for  his  fine 
leadership  in  this  matter.  The  able  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  and  many  others  played  a  vital 
role  in  preserving  section  14(b).  I  am 
proud  of  the  stand  that  was  taken  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aide  on  this 
issue.  This  record  of  solidarity  on  be- 
half of  freedom  is  one  of  which  I  am 
particularly  proud. 


POSITION    ON    CLOTURE    VOTE   BY* 
SENATOR  TYDINGS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
for  cloture  to  terminate  the  debate  on 
the  repeal  of  section  14(b). 

The  coimtry  is  entitled  to  a  vote  on 
this  issue.  It  has  been  an  issue  In  nu- 
merous referendums  and  election  cam- 
paigns over  the  past  18  years.  It  has 
been  considered  in  hearings  in  this  and 
other  Congresses.  It  has  been  debated 
at  great  length  In  both  sessions  of  this 
Congress.  It  should  be  settled  one  way 
or  the  other,  so  that  the  business  of  the 
Senate  can  go  on. 

Unfortxmately,  the  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country  over  this  issue 
has  been  dominated  by  slogans,  scare- 
arguments,  and  emotional  appeals  on 
both  sides.  In  my  Judgment,  this  issue 
has  been  magnified  out  of  all  impor- 
tance. Labor  has  focused  its  prestige 
and  invested  a  large  share  of  its  political 
capital  on  an  issue  that  many  feel  is  of 
less  Importance  to  it  and  to  the  country 
than  such  other  Issues  as  minimum 
wage  legislation.  Many  groups  and  or- 
ganizations representing  management 
and  other  nonlabor  Interests  have  re- 
acted violently  to  the  effort  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  and  have  fiooded  the  country 
with  foolish  propaganc^  that  denounces 
labor  unions  In  general  and  certain  labor 
leaders  In  particular. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  examine 
closely  exactly  what  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  does  and  does  not  mean. 


February  10,  19 
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Repeal  of  section  14(b)  will  not  make 
the  union  shop  compulsory.  Rather  it 
will  allow  unions  and  management 
freely  to  reach  agreement  on  whether 
a  union  shop  should  be  instituted.  In 
the  31  States  which  do  not  have  right- 
to-work  laws  a  union  Bhop  cannot  be 
created  without  the  consent  of  manage- 
ment. Nor  can  a  unioA  shop  be  insti- 
tuted without  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  workers  in  a  bargamlng  unit.  Re- 
peal should  thus  mean  less  compulsion, 
not  more.  It  will  permit  workers  and 
employers  to  agree  on  what  degree  of 
union  security  is  appropriate  for  their 
establishment.  Since  the  union,  selected 
oy  majority  vote,  must  bargain  for  all, 
and  since  the  fruits  of  the  bargaining 
are  enjoyed  by  all,  I  see  no  reason  why, 
if  union  sind  mansigement  agree,  that 
the  union  should  no^  be  supported  by 
all  the  employees. 

Nor  is  a  vote  for  14(b)  a  vote  for  arbi- 
trary power  of  unions  or  union  leaders 
over  their  members.  There  are  abuses  of 
power,  corruption,  and  denial  of  demo- 
cratic processes  within  unions  Just  as 
there  are  in  any  organizntion  nm  by  fal- 
lible human  beings.  But  those  abuses 
occur  both  in  imlon  shops  and  nonunion 
shops,  in  States  with  right-to-work  laws 
and  those  without  them.  Problems  of 
union  democracy  will  neither  be  solved 
nor  worsened  by  repeal  of  14(b) . 

In  those  cases  where  collective  bar- 
gaining already  goes  on,  repeal  of  14(b) 
will  not  affect  the  present  balance  of 
bMgaining  power  between  unions  and 
management.  The  union's  right  to 
strike,  the  employees  right  to  replace 
strikers,  and  mutual  duty  to  bargain  in 
good  faith  and  all  other  rules  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  apply  to  union  and  non- 
union shops  alike.  Secthin  14(b)  did  not 
prevent  the  transit  strikp  which  recently 
paralyzed  New  York  Cits  and  its  repeal 
will  not  enlarge  or  reduce  the  possibility 
of  such  strikes  occurring  in  the  future. 
Finally,  labor  relations  in  31  States,  cov- 
ering the  great  majority  of  American 
workers  and  industry,  will  not  be  at  all 
affected  by  repeal  of  14(1)) . 

There  are  legitimate  questions  to  be 
raised  about  the  balance  of  bargaining 
power  between  labor  and  management 
and  about  the  protection  of  innocent 
third  parties  affected  by  a  labor  dispute. 
But  those  questions  will  not  be  solved  by 
*  permitting  union  shops  to  continue  In 
19  States.  I  would  wQlcome  a  brosul- 
scale  inquiry  into  our  labor  management 
relations  policies  that  oould  lead  to  re- 
forms In  all  areas  where  problems  exist. 

Having  said  this,  the  tfuestion  Is,  Why 
should  14(b)  be  repealed? 

The  first  retison  Is  the  need  to  return 
to  a  uniform  national  labor  law.  Uni- 
formity is  no  abstract  goal.  It  hsts  real 
and  Inimedlate  consequences.  Our  great 
companies  operate  in  every  State  In  the 
Union.  Their  manufacturing  operations 
are  often  spread  over  many  States;  they 
buy  their  materials  and  sell  their  prod- 
ucts everywhere.  The  unions  which  rep- 
resent their  employees  ure  also  national 
in  scope. 

Lack  of  uniformity  hi  our  labor  laws 
encourages  States  to  compete  with  others 


for  industry  by  making  union  organiza- 
tion more  difficult.  Competition  for  in- 
dustry is  a  natunJ  and  often  a  healthy 
thing  in  our  economy.  But  that  compe- 
tition should  not  be  waged  at  the  expense 
of  American  woiicers,  or  of  their  rights  to 
bargain  freely  on  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment — ^including  the 
imion  shop. 

Another  reason  for  the  repeal  of  14(b) 
Is  that  It  contributes  to  wage  levels  which 
are  unacceptably  low.  Average  weekly 
wages  In  manufacturing  enterprise  in 
States  without  rlght-to-work  laws  in 
1963,  for  example,  where  $101.52.  For 
comparable  enterprises  In  States  with 
right-to-work  laws,  the  average  weekly 
wage  was  $91.80. 

Of  course,  wages  are  affected  by  much 
more  than  right-to-work  laws.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  these  laws,  by 
handicapping  union  organization,  con- 
tribute to  an  Imbalance  of  bargaining 
power  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  With  one  exception,  for  exam- 
ple, every  State  in  the'  southeastern  part 
of  the  United  States  is  a  j:lght-to-work 
State.  In  these  States,  the  average 
weekly  wage  In  manufacturing  in  1963 
was  $77.77.  But  for  Louisiana,  the  sin- 
gle non-rlght-to-work  State  In  the  area, 
the  average  weekly  wage  in  manufactur- 
ing was  $100.62— $23  more  a  week  than 
the  average  for  the  region,  as  much  as 
$30  a  week  more  than  wages  in  some 
neighboring  States,  a  wage  on  a  par  or 
even  better  than  those  paid  In  Mary- 
land, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Illi- 
nois. 

When  average  wage  levels  are  this  low 
It  means  that  many  manufacturing 
workers  in  these  States  are  working  for 
$50  or  even  $40  a  week — ^far  below  the 
line  officially  declared  by  Congress  to 
represent  poverty;  and  It  means  that 
workers  In  States  like  Maryland,  where 
living  costs  are  far  higher,  must  forego 
requests  for  wage  Increases  In  order  to 
keep  their  own  wage  levels  competitive— 
so  that  their  employers  will  not  leave 
the  State. 

In  short,  no  one,  as  a  result  of  repeal 
of  14(b) ,  will  be  forced  to  Join  a  union — 
only  to  contribute  with  his  dues  toward 
the  work  of  the  union  which  Improves 
his  own  wages  and  working  conditions. 
The  only  States  right  which  Is  at  Issue  Is 
the  right  to  compete  for  industry  with 
other  States  by  hindering  union  organi- 
zation and  keeping  wage  levels  low. 

While  I  have  supported  repeal,  I  liave 
done  so  feeling  that  we  were  debating 
the  wrong  Issue  at  the  wrong  time  and  In 
the  wrong  way.  I  would  have  preferred 
the  Congress  consider  section  14(b)  in 
the  context  of  a  more  fundamental  re- 
view of  our  labor  laws.  The  potential 
power  of  the  Teamsters  and  the  tragedy 
of  the  New  York  subway  strike  suggest 
to  me  that  a  number  of  changes  in  our 
labor  legislation  are  needed. 

By  focusing  on  the  relatively  unimpor- 
tant Issue  of  section  14(b),  the  whole 
debate  was.  In  my  Judgment,  singularly 
unproductive.  I  hope  that  any  future 
Congress  of  which  I  am  a  part  will  ap- 
proach labor-management  relations 
problems  in  a  more  constructive  way. 


VFTERANS'  READJUSTMENT  BENE- 
FITS ACrr  OF  1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  0)  enUUed  "An  Act  to  provide  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period," 
do  pass  with  an  amendment. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  (S.  9)  to  provide 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
induction  period. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  a  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  In  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  9) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  pe- 
riod," with  certain  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  requested  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  11  ol  the  House -engrossed  amend- 
ment, beginning  with  line  3,  strike  out  all 
down  through  line  12. 

On  page  11  of  the  House-engroesed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  "(e)"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  16,  line  3,  of  the  House-engroesed 
amendment,  strike  out  "veterans' "  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "veteran's". 

On  page  22  of  the  House-engroesed  amend- 
ment, 8t];lke  out  lines  19,  20,  and  21,  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following; 

"(7)  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  1772(a)  the  phrase  'under  subchap- 
ter V  of  this  chapter'  and  Inserting  tn  Ueu 
thereof  'under  subchapter  V  of  chapter  S6 
of  this  title';  and  striking  out  the  phrase 
'this  chapter'  the  first  two  times  It  appears 
In  the  first  sentence  of  such  section  1772(a), 
and  each  time  such  phrase  appears  In  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  sentences  of  such 
section  1772(a),  and  each  time  such  phraae 
appears  In  section  1772(b)  and  In  sections 
1773  and  1774,  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'chapters  34  and  36'." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  hear  a  word.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senate  is  in  order,  but  I 
cannot  hear  a  word. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order?  The  clerk  will  not  continue 
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reading  until  there  is  order,  so  Senators 

can  hear  what  Is  being  read. 

.  The  clerk  will  continue  to  read  the 

amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  resimied  the 
reading  of  the  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  line  17.  of  the  House  engroaaed 
amendment,  strike  out  "programs  of"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "program  or". 

On  page  33  of  the  House  engrossed,  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lines  9  and  10,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  Section  1734  of  such  title  38  U 
amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "33'  In  sub- 
aactlon  (a)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'34',  and  (2)  striking  out  '1634'  In  subsection 
(b)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  tbereoif  '1684'." 

Sevexal  Bxnatobs.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will 
not  continue  to  read  until  there  is  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  not  in  order  until 
the  clerk  has  read  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  38.  Une  5,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "<a)". 

On  page  38  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, beginning  with  Une  31,  strike  out  aU 
down  through  line  25,  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  Section  2001  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  clauses  (3)  and  (5)  of  section 
2002  of  such  title,  and  sections  3003  and  2004 
of  such  title  are  amended  by  inserting  the 
phrase  'or  of  service  after  January  31,  1955' 
immediately  after  the  phrase  'veterans  of 
any  war'  each  time  such  phrase  appears 
therein. 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2002  of 
such  title  38  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
phrase  'or  of  service  after  January  31,  1955' 
immediately  after  the  phrase  'veteran  of  any 
war'. 

"(3)  Clauses  (1)  and  (4)  of  section  2002 
of  such  title  38  are  amended  by  Inserting  the 
phrase  'or  of  service  after  January  31,  1955,' 
immediately  after  the  phrase  'veterans  of  any 
war'  each  tlnxe  such  phrase  appears  in  such 
clauses." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Bfr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Chair  whether  the  words  we  Just 
heard  read  by  the  clerk  were  amend- 
ments to  a  House  bill  or  whether  the 
House  bill^is  an  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  No  member  of  the  committee 
has  ever  to  my  knowledge  been  con- 
sulted * 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  House  amendment  is  a  substitute 
for  the  Senate  bill.  These  are  amend- 
ments to  the  House  substitute. 

Mr.  £>OMINICK.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Presiding  Officer  in  his  last  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  These 
are  amendments  to  the  House  substitute. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  feel  that  the  Sen- 
ate deserves  some  explanation. 

I  ataould  like  to  state  another  parlia- 
mentary ixKiulrT  before  we  proceed.  Is 
it  to  be  my  understanding  that  the  House 
bill  when  it  came  over  to  the  Senate  was 


intercepted  before  it  went  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  House  amendments  are  not  referred 
to  committee  unless  a  motion  is  made 
to  that  effect. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DirksenI. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  Just  ordered,  but  were  they  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  or  on  the  amend- 
ments?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  that 
is  to  concur  in  the  House  amendment 
with  the  other  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  motion,  then,  is 
on  the  amendments  and  not  on  the  bill 
Itself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  on 
the  House  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
goes  back  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  prac- 
tice, and  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
understand  it.  is  that  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  has  come  over  here. 

The  Senator  from  Texas,  who  hsis  been 
certainly  the  great  developer  and  protag- 
onist of  this  idea,  now  asks  the  Senate  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendment,  with 
amendments.  The  fuither  amendments 
he  has  proposed,  aside  from  technicali- 
ties, would  allow  the  GI  who  did  not  com- 
plete his  high  school  education  to  com- 
plete it  imder  the  bill.  The  bill  also,  of 
course,  would  allow  him  to  complete  his 
college  education.  The  GI  who  is  now 
getting  out  of  the  service  needs  that  kind 
of  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  an  agreement  that  the  matter  would 
not  be  debated.  There  was  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  5  minutes  be  set  aside  for  debate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  "light  to  object,  there 
are  some  Senators  who  have  reservations 
and  wish  to  leave. 

I  hope  that  if  we  agree  to  5  minutes  of 
debate  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  ex- 
tend it  beyond  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  hope  so.  too. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  time  to  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing.  We  are  rush- 
ing along  in  what  we  are  doing.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  Is  al- 
ready limited. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  It  was  limited.  I  want  to 
know  what  it  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr,  President 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  understands  the  situation,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  on  the  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  to  the  5  minutes,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  what  this  is  all  about.  I  do  not 
understand  it.  with  all  the  talk  that  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  we  are  considering  a  very 
important  bill  involving  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  and  many  GI's.  We 
are  being  asked  to  vote  on  a  House 
amendment  that  has  not  been  explained, 
and  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ment which  the  committee  has  not  heard 
of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
I  may  be  permitted  to  answer  under 
Senator  Dominick's  reservation  of  objec- 
tion, I  would  remind  the  Senator  that 
this  matter  was  debated  yesterday.  The 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  Senate 
bill  were  explained  In  detail  us  well  as 
the  proposed  amendment  which  to  some 
extent  is  in  the  nature  of  a  technical 
amendment.  I  was  not  present  yester- 
day but  did  read  the  Record  this- 
morning. 

With  the  debate  and  discussion  com- 
pleted yesterday,  the  imanimous  con- 
sent agreement  entered  Into  certainly 
appeared  reasonable. 

In  view  of  the  questions  raised  here 
today,  I  hope  that  the  short  period  the 
minority  leader  and  I  have  proposed  will 
be  granted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  extend  that  time  5  minutes, 
if  we  may. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wish  to  say  that  we  had  discussed  this 
question  yesterday  evening.  The  dis- 
cussion is  on  page  2724  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Senator  Yarborough 
discussed  it  at  considerable  length. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  had  agreed  to  the  original  request, 
without  the  many  reservations,  the  ex- 
planation would  have  now  been  com- 
pleted suid  the  vote  commenced.  I  think 
we  are  defeating  our  desire  to  conven- 
ience Senators  who  have  relied  upon  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

I  renew  my  request  for  a  limitation  of 
5  minutes  to  a  side.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Equal  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  5  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Senator  Dominick,  who 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
subc(»nmittee,  should  have  all  of  the 
time.  I  would,  however,  like  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  to  understand  that  I  tried 
to  clear  it  for  him  with  the  minority 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

My  understanding  is  that  this  bill 
came  from  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  will  explain. 
Second,  he  is  dealing  wlUi  the  matter 
of  the  inclusion  of  high  school  education, 
as  the  bill  now  only  provides  for  college 
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education;  third,  he  giv^  the  Senate  his 
assurance  that  this  amendment,  If  sent 
back  to  the  House,  will  be  accepted  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  answer  to  the  inquiiiy  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Npw  York,  and  to 
cfarify  the  matter,  a  uniuilmous-consent 
agreement  was  made  between  the  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  Senate  .that  the 
Senate  vote  immediateljr  after  the  vote 
on  cloture.  That  was  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  many  SenatoftiB  on  both  sides 
who  have  reservations  and  desire  to 
leave. 

There  was  no  disposition  on  the  part 
f  of  the  managers  of  the  bill  to  cut  off 
debate.  A  number  of  Senators  asked  for 
accommodation.  We  discussed  this 
matter  yesterday,  printed  the  House 
amendment  in  the  Record,  and  explained 
the  proposed  Senate  amendments,  all  of 
which  is  at  page  2732  of  the  Record. 

Since  this  bill  was  passed  by  the  House, 
I  have  been  in  numerous  conferences 
with  Chairman  TEActiE.  They  had 
•  resiched  agreement  on  many  amend- 
ments but  paragraph  (dl  of  section  1673. 
as  it  passed  the  House  would  likely  pro- 
hibit servicemen  from  using  the  QI  bill 
to  finish  high  school. 

Under  the  GI  bill  of  ^Vorld  War  n,  44 
percent  of  the  veterans  had  not  finished 
high  school;  under  the  Korean  GI  bill  34 
percent  of  the  veterans  bad  not  finished 
high  school. 

We  have  reached  an  aigreement  to  de- 
lete this  paragraph. 

Chairman  Teague  assMres  me  that  if 
that  Is  the  only  amendment  the  House 
will  accept  it.  He  leaves  for  Vietnam 
today,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  bill  vidll 
be  passed  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yieild  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorsido. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Recor»  I  wish  to  make 
this  crystal  clear.  I  am  supposed  to  be 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Veterans'  Subcommittee.  At  no  time  has 
the  manager  of  this  bilj  consulted  with 
me  or  called  my  office,  so  far  as  I  know, 
about  the  House  passed  1jlll.  or  included 
me  in  any  of  his  talks  \Mth  Mr.  Teapue 
or  anyone  else.  He  has  not  given  me 
the  courtesy  of  informing  me  that  some- 
thing was  to  be  done  yesterday  by  unan- 
imous consent,  nor  has  he  told  me  at 
any  time  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ments which  he  is  asking  for  today. 

I  want  that  clear  in  the  Record.  I  can 
say  that  although  I  tmi  going  along  with 
this  procedure  this  time,  this  Is  the  last 
time.  Inasmuch  as  I  cofisider  the  posi- 
tion that  I  have  as  a  responsibility  on 
me.  But  In  the  future  I  will  not  go  along 
on  this  kind  of  slipshod  method  of  acting 
on  a  bill  which  involves  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

I  wish  to  make  my  pwition  clear.  I 
will  support  this  bill  today.  But  I  at 
least  deserve  the  courtesy  of  being  In- 
formed what  is  going  on  when  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee.   ■ 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
should  have  had  a  conuiuttee  meeting 


to  study  this  bill  and  establish  what  i>osl- 
tion  we  are  to  take.    This  was  not  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  the  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  committee.  First  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DouiNicK]  is  acting  correctly 
and  in  a  most  statesmanlike  manner.  I 
was  persuaded — and  I  believe  he  is  per- 
suaded now — that,  because  of  the  exi- 
gencies in  the  situation  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  Representative  Teagtje  is . 
leaving,  and  the  further  fact  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  get  the  necessary 
quorum  in  committee,  the  matter  might 
be  delayed.  Of  course  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  wishes  to  delay  the  matter.  I 
offered  to  call  the  minority  members  on 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  agreed  that  I  should  do  so.  With- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  this  could  not  have  been  done. 
What  he  is  doing  is  the  perfectly  proper 
way  to  proceed.  It  is  perfectly  proper  to 
serve  notice  that  this  Is  not  the  way  to  do 
It.  and  that  this  Is  a  one-shot  proposal. 

Of  course,  no  one  Is  charging  anyone 
with  bad  faith.  This  is  only  a  state- 
ment of  fact  for  the  Record.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  acting  per- 
fectly properly  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  proceeding  on  a  privileged  matter. 
The  Senate  bill  was  amended  In  the 
House.  I  do  not  promise  In  the  future 
to  try  to  destroy  a  rule  of  the  Senate.  We 
are  following  the  rule  of  the  Senate  to  the 
letter  in  connection  with  this  matter.  I 
did  tell  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  that  I  would  try  to  have  my 
staff  contact  the  majority  members  on 
the  subcommittee  and  that  he  would  try 
to  contact  the  minority  members.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  agreed  to 
do  that.  The  committee  Itself  could  not 
be  polled  except  on  the  order  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  CMr. 
Hill]. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Committee  an 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  should  have 
any  different  rules  apply  to  it  than  are 
applied  to  other  committees.  We  have 
followed  the  rule.  I  resent  the  Implica- 
tion that  we  have  tried  to  do  something 
that  we  should  not  have  done.  We  fol- 
lowed the  rule  to  the  letter. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  take 
only  a  minute.  A  part  of  the  House 
amendment  fell  clearly  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Our  committee  met  a  couple  of  days  ago 
and  discussed  it.  We  decided  we  would 
not  assert  any  jurisdiction;  that  we  were 
prepared  to  vote  on  it  at  any  time,  prac- 
tically, after  the  House  amended  the  bill. 
The  Senate  agreed  by  imanimous  consent 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  If  we  first  had 
a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday two  privileged  matters  were  be- 
fore the  Senate — the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bank  merger  bill  and  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  GI  bill. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 


[Mr.  Yarborough]  had  hoped  to  have 
the  amendment  to  the  GI  bill  considered 
first.  I  objected  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  necessary  to  meet  a  court  deadline 
on  the  bank  merger  biU,  and  that  bill 
was  disposed  of  yesterday.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  can  now  clear  up  the 
amendment  to  the  GI  bill  at  any  time, 
because  it  is  privileged. 

I  must  say  In  his  behalf  that  I  moved 
heaven  and  earth  calling  Senators  who 
knew  something  about  the  GI  bill,  to  try 
to  have  them  come  to  the  Chamber.  At 
long  last,  the  Senator  from  l}exas  re- 
turned to  his  office,  obtained  his  data, 
came  back,  and  made  an  explanation  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We 
remained  here  imtU  that  was  concluded 
toward  the  end  of  the  day.  But  I  tried 
to  invite  every  Senator  who  was  inter- 
ested to  come  to  the  Chamber  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion.  So  whatever 
Is  fair  is  fair;  that  must  be  said. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  15  seconds.  The  distin- 
guished minority  leader  Is  exactly  cor- 
rect. He  pressed  to  have  this  bill  taken 
up  yesterday.  He  called  my  office  sev- 
eral times.  He  insisted  that  our  expla- 
nation be  made  yesterday  and  not  today, 
so  that  Members  of  the  Senate  could 
read  it  In  the  Record.  It  was  at  his  in- 
sistence that  this  debate  was  opened  and 
these  amendments  were  explained  and 
are  now  ready  for  approval. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yielix  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  additional  fact  is 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  voted  9  to  2  to  consider  the 
House  amendment  to  the  bank  merger 
bill,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  Just  as 
privileged  as  the  GI  bill,  and  that  Is  the 
best  practice. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
rise  to  give  my  support  to  S.  9,  the  cold 
war  GI  bill.  I  continue  in  my  endorse- 
ment of  this  long-overdue  legislation. 

It  strengthens  our  military  forces  by 
making  service  more  attractive  and 
strengthens  our  civilian  population  by 
providing  a  supply  of  better  educated  GI 
bill  veterans.  Veterans  educated  imder 
the  WorlS  War  11  and  Korean  war  GI 
bills  continue  to  make  Important  con- 
tributions to  our  rising  stsmdard  of  liv- 
ing. 

This  bill  provides  useful  assistance  to 
servicemen  during  that  difficult  period  of 
readjustment  to  civilian  life.  By  provld-- 
ing  not  only  educational  assistance  but 
also  home  loans.  Job  counseling,  and  Fed- 
eral employment  preference  to  the  vet- 
eran this  bill  shortens  the  time  period 
before  the  returning  serviceman  becomes 
a  contributing  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. There  Is  no  question  but  that  mili- 
tary service  is  a  hardship  and  an  Incon- 
venience as  well  as  a  very  necessary  duty. 
Every  assistance  should  be  given  td*these 
men  upon  the  completion  of  that  duty. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  enthusiastic 
in  my  support  of  this  legislation  is  that 
it  is  a  bargain.  Just  as  with  the  past  GI 
bills,  this  program  will  pay  for  Itself  twice 
and  perhaps  thrice  over  in  additional 
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taxes  paid  by  the  higher  earning  veter- 
ans. It  Is  a  pleasure  to  vote  for  a  legisla- 
tive program  which  will  repay  its  cost 
In  the  near  tuture. 

Mr.  MUSEUE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  support  H  Jl.  12410,  the  cold  war 
OI  bill  which  Is  now  before  us  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  taken  an 
important  step  In  Its  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide a  re««ljustment  bill  for  our  cold  war 
veterans  who  have  been  honorably  re- 
leased from  the  Armed  Forces  since  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
whole  Nation  has  benefited  enormously 
from  the  World  War  n  and  Korean  con- 
flict OI  readjustment  bills.  It  is  only 
logical  and  fair  to  extend  these  benefits 
to  the  young  men  and  women  who  have 
served  their  country  honorably  In  hot 
spots  such  as  Vietnam,  Cuba,  the  Domin- 
ican RepuUlc,  Berlin,  Laos,  Lebanon,  and 
Taiwan-Matsu. 

The  bill  before  us  will  provide  a  Just 
and  equitable  readjustment  bill  for  those 
deserving  young  men  and  women  who 
have  given  to  the  United  States  critical 
years  and  months  of  their  lives.  It  rep- 
resents an  investment  in  the  future  of 
America  and  is  a  testimony  to  our  recog- 
nlticm  'of  those  who  gallantly  serve  our 
country.  This  bill  will  insure  that  our 
Nation  will  continue  to  utilize  the  skills 
and  abilities  of  our  veterans  in  the  veiy 
best  possible  way. 

I  am  proud  to  vote  for  this  legislation 
which  will  give  to  our  veterans  not  only 
a  reasonable  (vportunlty  to  obtain  edu- 
cation and  training,  but  will  offer  them 
home  loan  assistance,  medical,  and  other 
benefits. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  cast  my  vote  today  for  S.  9, 
the  new  GI  bill  providing  veterans'  bene- 
fits for  those  who  have  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces  Wnce  1955.  The  current 
war  in  Vietnam,  with  its  Increasing  re- 
quirements and  the  growing  numjwr  of 
our  men  called  to  participate,  makes  the 
passage  of  this  bill  imperative  sm^  Just. 

This  new  OI  bill  will  provide  a  per- 
manent program  of  educational  assist- 
ance, with  monthly  allowances  for  train- 
ing and  for  helping  to  support  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  who  use  its  benefits.  The 
benefits  for  veterans  will  also  include 
new  provisions  for  both  guaranteed  and 
direct  home  loans,  as  well  as  for  extend- 
ing VA  medical  care  on  the  same  basis,  as 
Is  available  to  veterans  who  have  de- 
fended our  sectirlty  in  earlier  wars.  Ad- 
ditionally, preference  in  Federal  employ- 
ment is  also  extended  to  aai  veterans 
who  have  served  since  1955.  and  provi- 
sion is  made  for  coverage  of  home  rental 
payments  of  individuals  called  to  mili- 
tary duty  now. 

In  the  past  2  months.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Vietnam  twice. 
It  is  a  difficult  war.  and  we  hope  It  can 
soon  be  ended  with  honor.  In  Vietnam. 
I  found  the  members  serving  in  o\ir 
Armed  R>rces  performing,  as  always, 
with  high  morale  and  great  courage. 
With  sadness.  I  saw  also  those  who  had 
been  wounded  in  fulfilling  their  duty.   ^ 

We  know  that  many  of  our  mea  have 
already  given  their  lives  In  Vietnam  in 
the  serriee  of  our  country,  and  there  are 
thousands  more  serving  in  danger  areas 


around  the  world,  with  stUl  others  at 
home  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Nation. 
In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  the  dangers 
emphasize  the  task  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  men  whom  this  bill  is  designed  to 
assist.  These  men  are  serving  to  afford 
security  to  our  country  and  to  its  insti- 
tutions, and  I  know  that  the  unanimous 
support  given  this  bill  refiects  the  ap- 
preciation of  their  fellow  countrymen. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
incredible  to  me  that  when  the  Nation 
has  an  opportunity  to  show  Its  gratitude 
to  the  men  who  now  are  called  upon  to 
make  such  sacrifices  as  we  ask  of  them 
in  Vietnam  that  we  should  be  close- 
fisted.  These  men  are  like  ourselves — 
they  have  their  families  and  their  loved 
ones  who  dally  pray  for  their  safety. 
Many  of  these  are  young  men  barely  past 
their  voting  age.  Their  whole  life  course 
has  been  diverted  unnaturally  into  the 
battlefield .  They  serve  a  nation  which 
is  great  not  only  in  wealth  but  also  in  its 
generosity  of  spirit. 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  fitting  that  the 
provisions  asked  for  in  this  bill  should 
be  granted.  It  has  had  its  inception  in 
the  GI  bill  in  which  I  and  many  of  you 
found  a  salvation.  Many  of  the  men  I 
know  in  public  life  received  their  eman- 
cipation from  a  life  of  menial  occupation 
through  the  instnunents  of  the  GI  bill. 
It  has  proven  its  effectiveness.  There- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  that  on  this  basis 
there  can  be  no  opposition. 

But  there  is  also  a  second  factor  to 
this  extremely  crucial  national  effort 
which  we  undertake  today.  In  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  have  an  educated  pub- 
lic and  in  its  consideration  of  the  domes- 
tic responsibilities  of  many  people,  this 
Nation  has  seen  fit  to  exempt  or  to  defer 
the  services  of  many  and  fill  their  places 
with  a  few. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  dlvisiveness 
of  such  a  policy,  essential  and  humane 
as  it  may  be.  Loyalty  and  responsibil- 
ity to  collective  security  is  the  first  re- 
sponsibility. But  by  what  Justification 
can  we  defer  a  man  on  the  basis  of  in- 
telligence, for  Instance?  If  his  reward 
from  the  state  is  great,  his  responsibil- 
ity to  that  state  cannot  be  less.  I  am 
not  in  opposition  to  such  deferment.  I 
simply  wish  to  point  out  that  the  pres- 
ence of  these  deferments  can  divide  our 
national  unity,  and  that  if  we  do  not 
take  quick  steps  to  compensate  those 
who  serve  their  country  in  this  most^ 
dangerous  undertaking,  we  will  separate 
ourselves  at  a  time  when  imlty  sl)puld 
be  our  gotil. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  new  society 
is  to  encourage  to  the  fullest  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual's  potentialities. 
For  this,  we  Inaugurated  the  war  on 
poverty.  This  is  the  goal  of  one  branch 
of  our  overseas  program  in  Vietnam. 
Why  Is  it  not  a  sound  investment  in 
American  manhood?  These  men  will 
return  to  peaceful  pursuits,  broadened 
no  doubt  Iqr  their  experience,  their  ap- 
petites whetted  for  the  better  life.  It 
seems  the  Nation  cotild  have  no  better 
opportunity  for  development  than  to 
provide  the  apparatus  through  wliioh 
these  motivations  can  be  channeled  into 


that  of  the  richest  of  himuui  resources — 
the  human  mind. 

I  therefore  because  of  its  precedence, 
its  fairness,  and  its  potentialities  for 
good,  give  my  wholehearted  suiH>ort  for 
this  measure.  I  would  solicit  the  com- 
bined efforts  at  my  colleagues  to  bring  It 
to  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  C<Mnmittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  want  to  commend 
all  those  who  assisted  in  the  development 
and  support  of  this  legislation  from  Its 
inception  to  enactment. 

One  of  the  finest  investments  this  Na- 
tion ever  made  was  the  original  GI  bill 
of  rights  program  following  World  War 
n.  Now,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
those  who  benefited  from  that  first  pro- 
gram can  look  forward  to  the  same  help- 
ing hand  from  the  Government  they  are 
protecting  by  their  military  service. 

I  am  confident  that  this  legislation  to 
establish  a  permanent  and  equitable 
scheme  of  educational,  housing  and 
other  assistance  to  veterans  of  our 
Armed  Forces  will  repay  incalculable 
benefits  to  the  national  welfare  in  years 
to  come.  Helping  those  who  want  to 
help  themselves  is  In  the  finest  tradition 
of  Federal  action  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  participated  in  the  legislative  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

TRB    KXKD    rOR    A    COLD    WAK   GX   BOX 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  my  full 
endorsement  of  S.  9.  which  has  become 
generally  known  as  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure,  I  believe 
it  is  a  most  equitable  readjustment  pro- 
gram for  our  veterans  who  have  served  in 
our  Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction 
period  dating  since  January  31,  1955,  the 
period  that  has  been  recognized  as  the 
cold  war. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Yarborough, 
who  is  the  author  and  chief  sponsor  of 
the  legislation,  and  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  deserves  our  commendation 
for  his  persistent  leadership  during  the 
years  in  which  the  final  outccmie  of  the 
measure  was  in  doubt. 

Senator  Yarborough  believes,  as  I  do, 
that  the  events  in  Vietnam  have  drama- 
tized the  necessity  for  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation.  It  will  provide  some  of 
the  same  equitable  and  fully  deserved  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  our  cold  war 
veterans  as  was  determined  to  be  wise  for 
servicemen  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict. 

.  Only  a  few  days  after  the  introduction 
of  8.  9  in  the  Senate  in  1965,  the  Presi- 
dent presented  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  state  of  our  defenses. 
At  that  time,  he  stated: 

Our  soldlera,  ■aUon.  and  alnnen,  and 
marines,  from  wtiom  we  ask  so  much,  are  the 
cornerstone  of  our  ixillltary  might  •  •  •. 
Men  and  women,  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
and  their  resources  to  the  needs  of  their 
country,  are  entitled  to  help  and  considera- 
tion In  making  the  transition  to  other  pur- 
suits. 

I  was  wholly  in  accord  with  President 
Johnson  then,  as  I  am  now,  In  this  belief. 
During  the  80th  Congress,  I  oooponsored 
a  cold  war  OI  bill,  S.  1138,  which  passed 
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the  Smate.  During  the  tflih  C(mgress,  I 
cosponsored  S.  349.  a  bill  to  provide  edu- 
cational benefits  for  post-Korean  confiilct 
drafteeS/and  volunteers  who  served  tor  6 
monthysince  January  31. 1955. 

During  the  88th  Congress.  I  cospon- 
sored S.  5  to  provide  educational  and 
vocational  training  assistance  and  to 
guarantee  and  direct  loan  assistance  for 
the  purchase  of  homes  fttid  farmlands 
by  veterans. 

I  feel  that  the  men  and  women  on  mili- 
tary duty  during  the  period  of  the  cold 
war  should  be  given  the  same  educational 
and  vocational  training  opportunities 
which  our  Nation  Justly  and  wisely  pro- 
vided to  World  War  I^.  and  Korean 
peace  action  veterans.  Any  serviceman, 
having  been  drafted  by  his  local  draft 
board  and  thus  prohibited  for  a  period 
of  time  from  establishing  himself  in  civil 
life,  who  might  have  been  in  Vietnam, 
who  understandably  find  It  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  his  military  service  imder  fire 
in  Vietnam,  in  defense  of  his  country, 
was  not  equally  deserving  as  that  of 
earlier  GI's  with  similar  World  War  n 
and  Korean  war  experiences. 

For  those  who  may  feel  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  not  economically 
Justified,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  tre- 
mendous benefits  have  accrued  to  otir 
Nation  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
the  original  GI  bill.  These  benefits  have 
elevated  the  economic  level  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  citizens.  The  year  before 
last,  shortly  after  the  occasion  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  original 
GI  bill  by  President  Franklin  D.  lloose- 
velt  in  June  1944,  I  reported  to  the 
people  of  my  State  of  West  Virginia  that 
I  felt  the  Serviceman's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944  represented  a  great  bargain 
for  Uncle  Sam.  It  Is  my  belief  that  one 
of  his  best-paying  investments  has  been 
the  expenditures  on  American  veterans 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which 
permitted  veterans,  generally,  to  adjust 
themselves  more  eompatflity  to  civilian 
life.  *[^      . 

Under  the  GI  bill,  1  out  of,  every  5 
homes  built  since  the  end'  of  W«Brld  War 
n  has  been  financed  by  OX  loate.  -  IA)r« 
than  5.268,000  World  War  II  Veterans 
were  granted  hwne,  farm,  ia\d  buslnees 
loans,  totaling  $43  billion,  "rtie  approxi- 
mately 5  million  home  Idans  sp&rked  a 
housing  bo<Hn  beginning  i  in  the  mid- 
1940's  that  has  made  America  Into  a 
Nation  of  homeowners.  The  accompany- 
ing wide  use  of  credit  gavb  an  enormous 
impetus  to  the  economy  through  the  pur- 
chase of  new  furniture,  niaw  appliances, 
new  cars,  and  school  const^-uctlon.  And 
20  years  later,  more  than  one-third  of 
the  GI  loans  are  already  paid  in  full. 

But  particularly  pertineAt  to  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  9,  at  the  peak  of  the  erigi^^ 
OI  bill  activity,  under  the  education  aftd 
training  provisions.  7,800,000  veterans— 
nearly  half  of  all  who  saw  wartime 
service — received  training.  Over  3  mil- 
lion were  In  colleges  at  one  time  with 
another  3,500.000  In  oth«-  institutions 
«uch  as  trade  and  technical  schools. 
About  1.400.000  veterans  Increased  their 
•kills  in  on-the-job  training,  and  700,000 
learned  new  agricultural  techniques  in 
on- the- farm  training. 

Our  Nation  Is  vastly  enriched  today  as 
a  result  of  skills  acquired  under  the  OI 


bill— including  450,000  engineers;  180,000 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses:  360,000 
schoolteachers;  150,000  scientists;  243- 
000  accountants;  107,000  lawyers;  38.000 
clergymen;  17,000  writers;  711,000  me- 
chanics; 383,000  construction  workers; 
288,000  metalworkers;  138,000  electri- 
cians; and  about  700,000  who  trained  for 
business  and  executive  careers.  The  total 
cost  of  thl^  vast  program  of  mass  adult 
education  Is  $14.5  billion — recouped  at  $1 
billion  per  year  from  Increased  income 
taxes  paid  by  better-educated,  higher- 
earning  OI  bill  veterans.  Obvloudy, 
Uncle  Sam  Invested  wisely. 

Worthy  of  special  note  in  this  context, 
the  1960  Census  showed  nearly  17  million 
families  headed  by  war  veterans.  In- 
cluded in  this  total  are  184,652  such  fam- 
ilies in  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia. 
These  families,  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
had  a  median  income  of  $6,469  a  year, 
over  $800  more  than  the  median  for  the 
total  45  million  U.S.  famlUes.  In  West 
Virginia,  10  percent  of  the  families  head- 
ed by  veterans  had  an  annual  income  of 
$10,000  or  more,  and  32  percent  had  in- 
comes ranging  from  $6,000  to  $10,000. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  this  com- 
mittee's report  on  S.  5  carried  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  need  for  legislation 
of  this  nature  was  clear,  comi>elling,  and 
urgent.  It  pointed  out  that  today's  cold 
war  conditions  are  such  that  thousands, 
of  young  Americans  are  required  by  the 
compulsory  draft  law  to  serve  on  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  that  with- 
out the  exigencies  of  the  cold  war  the 
majority  would  remain  in  civil  life,  pur- 
suing personal  goals. 

Young  persons  entering  the  service 
since  January  31,  1955,  have  been  called 
upon  to  make  personal  sacrifices  but 
have  not  had  even  the  limited  benefits 
proposed  imder  S.  9 — for  educational  as- 
sistance or  vocational  training. 

The  inequity  should  be  redressed.  Such 
action  has  been  too  long  delayed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  full  support  of  the  new 
GI  bill,  which  I  am  conjsident  this  body 
will  overwhelmingly  approve  in  the  vote 
scheduled  for  today. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  a  num- 
ber of  Texans  have  played  important 
roles  in  achieving  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. My  distinguished  senior  colleague 
[Mr.  YarborocchI  has  long  sought  pas- 
sage of  such  a  bill.  He  has  labored  ses- 
sion after  session  for  the  bill,  and  he 
deserves  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for 
what  will  occur  today. 

Representative  Olin  Tkagux,  also  of 
my  State,  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has 
been  a  key  figure  in  consideration  in  the 
other  body.  This  occurrence  today,  too, 
Is  in  large  measure  due  to  his  noble 
efforts. 

I  was  glad  to  have  the  oi^Mrtunity 
more  than  a  year  ago  to  Introduce  the 
Vietnam  GI  bill,  elements  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  bill  we  will  vote  on  today. 

Many  Texas  editors  and  thousands  of 
individual  Texans  also  have  urged  adop- 
tion of  a  new  OI  bill  of  rights. 

Among  the  major  newsapers  of  my 
State  which  have  editorialised  in  sup- 
port of  the  OI  bill  are  these:  Wichita 


Falls  Record  News,  Waco  Times-Herald, 
Austin  Statesmsin.  Houston  Tribune, 
Denton  Record-Chronicle.  Baigore  News- 
Herald.  Irving  News  Texan,  Cuero  Rec- 
ord, Longview  Morning  Journal,  Waco 
News-Tribune,  Lubbock  Avalanche-Jour- 
nal, MarshaU  News- Messenger,  Austin 
American,  Lufkin  News,  Wichita  Palls 
Times,  Beaumont  Enterprise,  Beaumont 
Journal.  El  Paso  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks selected  editorials  from  these 
papers  be  prjnted  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ts  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Throughout  our  Na- 
tion's history,  we  have  provided  special 
benefits  for  the  fighting  men  who  defend 
our  country  against  foreign  enemies  and 
work  with  our  allies  in  maintaining  a 
climate  of  freedom  in  this  world. 

The  assistance  this  new  OI  bill  pro- 
vides will  be  of  tremendous  value  to  our 
younger  veterans  as  they  complete  their 
Vietnam  service,  and  their  service  in 
other  aspects  of  the  cold  war.  It  will 
help  them  as  they  seek  to  return  to  an 
active,  contributing  civilian  life. 

We  owe  these  men  nothing  less  for 
their  dedication  and  valor  In  service  to 
us  all. 

General  Eisenhower  once  said: 

To  live  for  your  country  is  as  demanding 
a  duty  as  to  die  for  it. 

I  think  that  living  for  our  country 
means  sesirching  out  opportunities  to 
serve  and  to  strengthen  it.  It  means 
being  a  doer  In  the  community,  accept- 
ing responsibility  for  improving  the  en- 
vironment in  which  our  children  play, 
study  and  worship.  It  means  showing 
respect  for  the  flag  and  displaying  it 
proudly  as  the  symbol  of  the  Ideals  and 
institutions  we  hold  dear. 

In  addition,  living  for  our  country 
means  living  up  to  bur  responsibility 
to  provide  well  in  pay.  equipment  and 
benefits  for  those  men  and  women  who 
are  ready  to  die  to  protect  us. 

I  returned  only  a  few  weeks  ago  from 
a  tour  as  an  Armed  Services  Committee 
member  throughout  the  combat  areas 
of  southeast  Asia.  Many  of  the  men  I 
saw  there  asked  me  what  the  chances 
were  that  America  would  remember  them 
with  GI  bill  benefits  such  as  their  fathers 
and  older  brothers  received  after  World 
War  n  and  Korea.  I  told  those  men 
they  had  no  fear. 

"America  will  remember  you."  I  said. 

And.  tomorrow,  with  enactment  of  the 
new  OI  bill  we  will  do  Just  that. 

TTiese  men  who  fight  for  us  today  are 
an  amazing  group.  Those  of  us  who 
participated  in  World  War  n  know  that 
there  were  fine  American  troops  in  that 
conflict.  Certainly,  the  men  who  served 
us  in  the  Korean  war  were  topnobth 
soldiers,  too. 

But.  I  must  in  all  candor  say  that  the 
men  who  defend  us  today  in  southeast 
Asia,  in  Korea,  in  Europe,  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere  in  this  Nation 
and  overseas,  are  the  best,  most  qualified 
and  most  dedicated  troops  America  ever 
has  been  able  to  call  upon. 

I  was  tronendously  impressed  by  these       * "' 
Americans  who  are  helping  defend  the 
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Independence  of  South  Vietnam  and.  in- 
deed, of  all  southeast  Asia.  These  men 
are  hard  ttghters.  They  do  their  Job 
day*ln  and  day  out.  They  do  not  gripe. 
They  have  high  morale.  They  are  do- 
ing a  magnificent  Job  for  the  free  world. 

Sometimes  it  seems  every  generation 
of  Americans  is  called  upon  to  make  sac- 
rifices in  blood  to  preserve  freedom.  As 
I  visited  the  field  hospitals.  I  saw  sights 
I  will  not  forget.  And  yet.  the  wounded 
men  I  saw  imderstand — ^Just  as  the 
American  people  must  understand — that 
we  are  making  our  stand  in  Vietnam  to- 
day to  preclude  a  fight  on  a  much  broader 
front  at  greater  cost  later  on. 

Besides  fighting,  our  fine  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  are  busy  doing  many 
constructive  things  to  help  the  people  of 
flouth  Vietnam. 

They  are  building  schools,  teaching 
local  leaders  how  to  govern,  teaching 
about  sanitation,  giving  out  soap  and 
food,  tending  sores  and  wounds  and 
tropical  diseases — all  this  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  terror  of  the  Vletcong,  who 
close  schools  and  even  force  children 
and  girls  into  combat  situations. 

Mr.  President,  these  men  deserve  a  new 
OI  bill.  I  wiU  support  them  in  that  need 
today  as  I  have  In  the  past.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  return  a  unanimous  vote  in 
favor  of  our  fighting  men. 

EZHiaiTl 

(Ftom   tbe   Kilgor«    (Tex.)    N«WB-Her&ld, 

January  13M) 

Mksdxo:  Warn  am  OI  Bill 

On  hla  return  from  a  tour  In  southeast  Asia 
last  month,  Texas  Senator  John  Towtr  re- 
ported that  scores  of  servicemen  asked  about 
pro«p«cts  for  enactment  of  a  Vietnam  OI  bill. 

He  found  many  of  them  ready  to  utilize 
lo»n  and  education  assistance  If  It  were  made 
avAUable  to  them  after  their  combat  service. 

SflnAtor  Town  Introduced  a  Vietnam  GI 
blU  a  year  ago.  Later  the  Senate  approved, 
■with  Senator  Towxm's  affirmative  vote,  the 
more  extensive  cold  war  GI  bUl  authored  by 
Senator  Ralph  YAXBoaoiTOH,  of  Texas. 

Klther  of  these~bllls  would  fill  the  current 
need,  but  Bouse  of  Bepreeentatlvee  action  Is 
BtUl  awaited.  RepreeentaUve  Olin  Txaottx  Is 
puahlng  for  such  House  action,  and  the  ad- 
ministration says  It  may  preeeut  a  modified 
bill  more  acceptable  to  budgeting  problems. 

Enactment  of  a  Vietnam  GI  bill  Is  a  proj- 
ect Involving  many  Texans.  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  others  who  are  serving  In  Vietnam. 
There  will  be  many  more  who  serve,  and  no 
one  knows  at  this  time  the  probab"^  length  of 
that  conflict. 

These  men,  as  did  those  In  other  wars,  de- 
serve the  help  and  opportunities  which  this 
type  of  legislation  can  provide. 

We  hope  that  the  administration  and  (Jon- 
grass  will  sM  fit  to  push  a  OI  tUU  through  as 
quickly  as  possible.  -^'■^^  - 

(From  the  Wlchiu  Pfclls  (Tex.)  Record  News 
Jan.  13,  1966) 
Imfoktant  Biu. 

On  returning  from  Vietnam  recently.  Sen- 
ator John  Towxa.  of  Wlchlu  Falls,  reported 
the  servicemen  there  had  asked  him  about 
the  prospects  for  the  enactment  of  a  Vietnam 
OI  bill. 

■arty  In  the  session  <rf  the  89th  Congress 
last  year.  Senator  Towx*  introduced  such  a 
bill,  providing  the  Vietnam  servicemen  re- 
ceive exemption  from  Income  tax.  and  pro- 
vide home  loans  and  education  provisions 
•Unllar  to  those  of  the  Korean  OI  bUl. 

Another  bill  including  these  provisions  and 
extending  the  beneflu  to  all  cold  war  vet- 
anna  pasaad  tbe  Senata.  mad  wmt  caught  In 


the  rush  In  the  House  and  never  came  to 
a  vote. 

Representative  Oun  Teagxtx  Is  working  this 
year  for  House  action,  and  the  Wlchltan 
promises  to  start  Immediately  for  Senate 
acUon  on  the  sUlled  bill.  It  Is  also  iinder- 
Btood  that  the  administration  may  suggest 
a  modified  blU.  suited  to  current  budget 
conditions. 

Whatever  fonn  such  a  bill  takes  In  the 
current  session  of  Congress,  It  deserves  the 
fullest  backing  of  aU  of  us.  It  Is  a  must  for 
us  to  give  the  same  protection  to  the  men 
now  in  the  firing  lines  as  we  gave  other 
veterans. 

Let  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  know 
how  you  feel  about  this  deserving  proposal. 

[From  the  Waco  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  Jan. 

14,  1966] 

OI  Bill  Has  Bxpaktisan  Sttfpobt  From 

Congress 

Republican  Senator  John  O.  Town,  of 
Texas.  Informs  us  that  when  he  was  In  south- 
east Asia  last  month,  scores  of  U.S.  service- 
men asked  about  the  prospects  for  enact- 
ment of  a  Vietnam  OI  bill.  The  Senator  said 
he  found  them  ready  to  utilize  such  loan  and 
education  assistance  If  It  were  to  be  made 
available  to  them  after  their  combat  service. 

Senator  Towkr  Introduced  the  Vietnam  OI 
bill  a  year  ago.  Subsequently  the  Senator 
approved,  with  his  affirmative  vote,  the  more 
extensive  cold  war  GI  bill  authored  by  Sen- 
ator Ralph  Yahborottgh,  of  Texas. 

Either  of  these  measiiree  would  satisfy  the 
current  need,  Senator  Toweb  says,  but  action 
by  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  still  Is 
awaited.  The  President  Wednesday  night 
endorsed  the  objective  of  these  proposals. 

Representative  Txagttx  la  pushing  for  such 
House  action  and  the  administration  says  It 
may  present  a  modified  bill  more  acceptable 
to  Its  budgeting  problems.  Thus  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Vietnam  GI  bUl  Is  a  project  In- 
volving many  Texans,  and  Senator  Towxb 
says  he  believed  It  would  be  most  helpful  at 
this  time. 

A  chief  proposal  of  legislation  Introduced 
by  Town  were  proposals  to  declare  Vietnam 
a  combat  zone  for  purpose  of  Federal  Income 
tax  exemption  of  tr.S.  servicemen  there,  and 
a  proposal  to  extend  home  loan  and  educa- 
tional benefits  similar  to  those  accorded  to 
Korean  war  veterans,  to  those  who  have 
served  In  South  Vietnam  and  adjacent 
waters. 

Senatcw  Town  believes  that  those  who  face 
our  enemies  on  the  battlefield  deserve  all  we 
can  provide  for  them  In  the  way  of  oppor- 
tunities to  share  fully  In  the  society  they 
have  helped  and  are  helping  to  preserve. 

[From  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Stateeman,  Jan.  11 

1966] 

Virr  OI  Bill  AwArrs  Action 

Republican  Senator  John  O.  Town,  of 
Texas,  informs  us  that  when  he  was  In 
southeast  Asia  last  month,  scores  of  VS. 
servicemen  asked  about  the  prospects  for 
enactment  of  a  Vietnam  OI  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator said  he  found  them  ready  to  utilise 
such  loan  and  education  assistance  If  It 
wet*  to  be  made  available  to  them  after 
their  combat  service. 

Senator  Towzr  Introduced  the  Vietnam 
OI  bill  a  year  ago.  Subsequently  the  Senator 
approved,  with  this  affirmative  vote,  the  more 
extensive  cold  war  GI  bUl  authored  by  Sen- 
ator Raltr  Takborottch.  of  Texas. 

Either  of  these  measvire  would  satisfy  the 
current  need.  Senator  Towxx  says,  but  action 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  stUl  Is 
awaited. 

Representative  Tkaoux  la  pushing  for  such 
House  action  and  the  administration  says 
It  may  present  a  modified  bill  more  accept- 
able to  Its  budgeting  problems.  Thus  the 
enactment  of  a  Vietnam  GI  bUl  la  a  project 


Involving  many  Texans,  and  Senator  Towxs 
says  he  believed  It  would  be  most  helpfuj. 

A  chief  proposal  of  legislation  Introduced 
by  Tower  were  proposals  to  declare  Vietnam 
a  combat  zone  few  purpose  of  Federal  Income 
tax  exemption  of  U.S.  servicemen  there,  and 
a  proposal  to  extend  home-loan  and  edu- 
cational benefits  similar  to  those  accorded 
to  Korean  war  veterans,  to  those  who  have 
served  In  South  Vietnam  and  adjacent 
waters. 

Senator  Town  believes  that  thoee  who  face 
our  enemies  on  the  battlefield  deserve  all 
we  can  provide  for  them  in  the  way  of  op- 
portunities to  share  fully  In  the  society 
they  have  helped  and  are  helping  to  preserve. 

These  newspapers  also  subscribe  to  that 
belief.  • 

[From  the  Longvlew  (Tex. )  Morning  Joumali 

May  16,  1966) 

Task  Halt  Donx 

It  Is  an  anomaly  of  American  equity  and 
Justice  that  while  our  servicemen  are  en- 
gaged In  deadly  combat  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  In  Vietnam,  we  here  at  home  must 
wage  campaigns  to  get  our  Oovernment  to 
give  these  fighting  men  the  material  benefits 
and  protection  accorded  other  veterans  such 
as  those  who  have  served  In  Korea. 

Texas'  able  and  alert  Senator  John  O. 
TowEB  early  In  the  days  of  this  session  of 
Congress  Introduced  a  number  of  bills  re- 
lating to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Among  those 
bills  were  S.  459  to  declare  Vietnam  a  combat 
zone  for  pxirpoees  of  Federal  Income  tax  ex- 
emption for  our  servicemen  there,  and  8.  458 
to  extend  home-loan  and  educational  bene- 
fits similar  to  those  accorded  our  Korean 
veterans  to  those  serving  In  South  Vietnam 
and  adjacent  waters. 

The  task  which  Senator  Townt  undertook 
with  these  two  bills  really  was  the  task  of 
aU  of  us  here  at  home.  A  man  of  concern 
and  compassion,  he  undertook  the  task  be- 
cause he  knew  that  In  all  fairness  It  ought 
to  be  done,  and  because  he  felt  the  people 
here  at  home  would  want  It  done  for  our 
servicemen  In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Towxa  offered  one  of  the  bills, 
S.  549.  as  an  amendment  to  legislation  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  The  amendment 
failed,  but  the  Texas  Senator's  efforts  to 
bring  the  matter  to  public  attention  brought 
results.  President  Johnson,  by  executive 
decree,  declared  the  area  a  combat  zone  and 
Senator  Town  approved  his  action.  So  do 
we  all. 

Today,  with  Congress  In  the  fifth  month 
of  this  session,  the  task  undertaken  by  the 
energetic  ^exas  Senator  for  the  combat 
veterans  of  Vietnam  remains  half  done.  It 
behooves  the  people  of  Texas,  who  are  his 
constituents,  as  well  as  falrmlnded  Amer- 
icans In  all  States,  to  help  bring  understand- 
ing and  support  to  S.  468  which  would  extend 
home-loan  and  educational  "benefits  to  our 
servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
,  ,Wb  as  responsible  citizens  must  agree  that 
those  from  among  us  who  face  our  enemies 
on  the  battlefield  deserve  all  we  can  reason- 
ably provide  for  them  In  the  way  of  oppor- 
tunity to  share  equally  In  the  society  they 
have  helped  to  preserve. 

The  United  States  has  some  46.500  service- 
men In  Vietnam,  by  recent  official  report. 
A  naval  force  of  carriers  and  supporting  ships 
Is  operating  from  adjacent  waters.  Service- 
men In  Vietnam  face  the  enemy  on  all  sides, 
day  and  night,  whether  engaged  In  a  battle 
or  trying  to  get  some  rest.  More  than  350 
have  been  killed  or  lost,  and  more  than  2,000 
have  been  wounded  by  the  enemy.  Vietnam 
Is  a  combat  zone,  by  any  standard. 

These  men  deserve  our  best  attention  and 
support  here  at  home.  For  ovir  cause  of 
freedom  and  against  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism, they  risk  their  Uvea  34  hours  a  day. 
Some  win  never  return,  more  wUl  come  home 
partially  crippled  and  handicapped  for  life, 
and  all  wUI  have  loat  valuable  tlxna  and 
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energy  needed  In  preparing  themselves  for 
useful  and  productive  Uvea  '<  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  ' 

Senator  Tower  Is  to  be  commended  for  his 
foreslghted  and  imtlrlng  efforts  to  secure  the 
necessary  Government  action  to  extepd  to 
our  Vietnam  veterans  the  benefits  accorded 
the  veterans  of  Korea.  This  Is  Just  and 
equitable.  The  task  Is  haaf  done.  Let's 
finish  It.  without  further  dlDy-dallylng. 


[Ftom  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  May  13, 

1965] 

Right  Thing  To  Do 

If  our  forces  In  Vietnam  ^e  not  engaged 
In  combat,  we  wonder  exactly  what  they  are 
doing. 

For  that  reason,  we  wish  to  endorse  S.  458, 
offered  In  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator  John 
O.  TowEs,  of  Texas,  and  othiers. 

That  bill  would  extend  tome  loan  and 
educational  benefits  to  servlttmen  In  South 
Vietnam. 

We  have  some  45,000  troop*  In  South  Viet- 
nam. The  latest  official  tally  shows  some 
350  American  servicemen  have  been  killed 
and  some  3.100  wounded.  7et  Vietnam  Is 
not  classified  as  a  combat  zona. 

It  seems  only  too  obvious  that  the  United 
States  Is  making  it  a  combat  Eone  more  and 
more  every  day. 

We  think  our  men  engaged  In  combat  In 
Vietnam  are  entitled  to  the  same  oonaldera- 
tlon  as  those  who  have  been  engaged  In  com- 
bat elsewhere. 

That  la  the  least  we  can  dO< 


[From  tbe   Cuero    (Tex.)    Record.  May   14. 
1966] 

Sats  Vietnam  a  Combat  Aat^ — Toweb  Bill 
WouLO  Reward  Servicemen 

Although  he  was  unsucceeeful  In  securing 
passage  of  Senate  bill  459  which  would  have 
provided  P'ederal  Income  tax  exemptions  for 
servicemen  In  Vietnam,  Texeia  Sena-tor  John 
O.  Towtit  Is  still  hopeful  anoth»  of  his 
measures  (S.  458)  will  survive  In  the  Na- 
tional Oongrees. 

Senate  bill  458  would  extend  home  loans 
and  educational  benefits,  similar  to  those 
accorded  our  Korean  veterans,  to  thoee  who 
have  served  In  South  Vietnam  and  adjacent 
waters. 

Senator  Tower  made  this  hope  knowu  in  a 
letter  last  week  to  Jack  Howerton.  Record 
publisher. 

While  S.  459  which  waa  offered  aa  an 
amendment  to  legislation  before  the  Senate 
failed.  Senator  Toweb  wrote,  It  did  result 
In  bringing  the  matter  Toare  fbrclbly  to  pub- 
lic attention  when  some  of  tbe  new^>apers, 
stich  as  tbe  Washington  Star,  treated  the 
subject  editorially.  The  President,  by  Exec- 
utive decree,  then  declared  tbe  area  a  com- 
bat aone  and  I  approve  his  action. 

'There  now  -remains  the  question  of  ex- 
tending home  loan  and  edueatlonal  benefits 
to  our  servicemen  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  em- 
bodied In  S.  458,  by  myself  and  others.  I 
believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  those 
who  face  our  enemies  on  the  battlefields  de- 
serve all  we  can  provide  for  them  In  the 
wuy  of  opportunities  to  shaie  fully  In  the 
society  they  have  helped  to  preserve.  I 
do  hope  you  will  lend  your  editorial  voice 
to  passage  of  this  legislation." 

The  Record  most  certainly  concurs  with 
Senator  Tower  In  his  contention  that  Viet- 
nam unqueatlonably  Is  a  combat  zone  and 
servicemen  participating  la  the  Vietnam 
conflict  are  entitled  to  the  tame  privileges 
and  benefits  as  those  who  hpive  participated 
In  previous  w^s. 

We  slncereljMlndorse  pa£sag)e  of  Senate  bill 
458  and  believe  we  speak  for  |it  least  95  per- 
cent of  the  citizens  of  Cuero  and  DeWltt 
County  In  urging  Its  pa£sage. 

According  to  recent  tallies  approximately 
350  American  servicemen  hpve  been  killed 
and  more  than  2,000  have  been  wounded  by 


the  enemy  In  Vletnajn  stnoe  tbe  beginning 
of  1961.  We  have  approximately  30,000 
troops  on  duty  there,  plus  a  naval  force  of 
carriers  and  supporting  ships.  Our  planea 
are  constantly  In  the  air  protecting  our  mili- 
tary Installations  and  attacking  Communist 
arupply  routes  and  bases. 

Repeating  a  question  asked  by  the  Wash- 
ington Star  we  ask  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen m  Washington  concerning  Viet- 
nam: 

"If  It  lent  a  combat  zone,  what  In  heaven's 
n*me  Is  It?"  

[Kom  the  Beaumont   (Tex.)   Jouiiial. 

May  13,  1965]  . 

Am  FOR  Servicemen 

Sefiator  John  Town  Is  cosponsor  of  a  bill 
to  extend  home  loan  and  educational  bene- 
fits to  VS.  servicemen  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  President  has  already,  by  Executive  de- 
cree, declared  the  area  a  combat  zonr  for 
purposes  of  Federal  Income  tax  exemption, 
which  Tow^  had  favored  doing. 

The  proposal  has  merit.  Undeclared  or 
not,  we  are  fighting  a  war  In  South' Vietnam. 
The  serviceman  there  is  doing  precisely  what 
other  servicemen  did  In  World  War  II  and, 
later.  In  Korea.  He  Is  putting  his  life  on  the 
line  at  the  same  time  he  Is  sacrificing  oppor- 
tunities at  home. 

Senator  Town  wants  to  extend  benefits, 
similar  to  thoee  accorded  to  Korean  var  vet- 
erans, to  men  who  serve  In  Bouth^letnam 
and  adjacent  waters.  Falrneaa  dlctatea  that 
this  should  be  done. 

[From    the    Beaumont    (Tex.)     EntoprUe, 

May  13.  1966] 

Thxt  Dbsxbvx  It 

We  agree  with  Senator  John  Town  that 
"those  who  face  our  enemies  on  the  battle- 
field deserve  all  we  can  provide  for  them  In 
the  way  of  opportiinltles  to  8b»re  fully  In 
the  society  they  have  helped  to  preserve." 

The  Texas  lawmaker  has  translated  his  In- 
terest Into  action  In  a  number  of  ways.  Early 
In  the  year  he  Introduced  In  Congress  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  on  Vietnam.  These  Included 
a  bill  to  make  Vietnam  a  combat  zone  for 
pxirposes  of  F^ederal  IncoiQf  tax  exemption  for 
servicemen  there,  and  (^  to  extend  home 
loan  and  educational  benefits,  similar  to 
those  accorded  Korean  veterans,  to  those  who 
have  served  In  Vietnam  and  adjacent  waters. 

The  proposal  on  tax  exemption  later  was 
offered  as  an  amendmfbt  to  a  bill  before  tbe 
Senate.  Although  the  amendment  failed.  It 
helped  to  bring  countrywide  attention  to  the 
whole  question  of  benefits  for  the  southeast 
Asia  fighters.  This  particular  Issue  was 
cleared  up  when  President  Johnson  by  Ex- 
ecutive decree,  declared  the  Vietnam  area  a 
combat  zone. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  question,  that  of 
home  loan  and  educational  benefits,  hEis  not 
been  so  happily  resolved.  We  urge,  therefore, 
passage  of  Senate  bill  468,  authored  by 
Toweb  and  others  in  the  upper  Chamber. 

It  Is  only  right  that  Congress  approve  this 
measure.  The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  war  In  every 
deadly  sense  of  the  word.  We  cannot  fall  to 
do  our  duty  by  American  men  fighting  for 
us — and  for  freedom — In  that  faraway  part 
of  the  world. 

[From  the  Marshall  (Tex.)  News  Messenger. 
May  20, 1965] 
Combat  Zone 

Our  advisers  In  South  Vietnam  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  and  undergoing  all  the  ordeals 
of  a  war  In  a  strange  and  terr'ble  land.  Yet 
they  enjoy  none  of  the  tax  advantages.  In- 
cluding Income  tax  benefits  and  combat  or 
hazardous  duty  pay  which  were  extended  to 
our  soldiers  In  Korea  and  In  World  War  IT. 

Senator  John  Toweb  has  Introduced  a  bUl 
in  the  Senate  deelgnatlng  Vietnam  as  a  com- 
bat zone  for  tax  purpKises.    A  similar  bill  has 


been  offered  In  the  House  by  Representative 
William  E.  Minshall.  Still  another  bill  has 
been  presented  to  give  our  men  hazardous 
duty  pay  while  stationed  In  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  only  Congress  can  deal  with  added 
pay  for  combat  duty.  But  an  executive  order 
designating  Vietnam  as  a  combat  zone  might 
clarify  the  other  part  of  the  problem. 

There  may  be  some  very  good  legal  rea- 
sons why  this  situation  has  been  permitted 
to  arise  and  to  continue.  But  no  one  should 
pretend  that  the  reasons  will  make  m)ich 
sense  to  the  men  on  the  scene  In  Vietnam. 

(From    the    Wichita    Falls    (Tex.)     Times, 

May  12,  1966] 

A  Deservino  Pboposal 

Early  In  the  present  session  of  Congreaa  / 
Senator  John  G.  Tower  Introduced  a  num- 
ber of  bills  relating  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Chief  among  his  proposals,  as  he  has  declared, 
were  one  measure  that  would  exempt  the  In- 
come of  servicemen  there  from  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Income  tax,  and  a  second  that 
would  extend  home  loan  and  educational 
benefits  similar  to  those  accorded  Korean  war 
veterans  to  those  who  serve  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  adjacent  waters. 

The  latter  blU  Is  stlU  pending  and  Senator 
Tower  has  expressed  the  hope  that  support 
can  be  gained  for  Its  passage.  It  la  a  pro- 
posal of  merit  and  should  be  adopted. 

President  Johnson,  by  Executive  decree,  re- 
cently declared  the  area  a  combat  zone  and 
thus  automatically  provided  for  Income  tax 
benefits  to  the  American  military  men  In 
service  there,  but  In  all  fairness  and  equity 
Congress  should  extend  the  home  loan  and 
educational  benefits  as  Senator  Toweb  and 
other  sponsors  of  this  action  have  outlined. 

Those  who  face  our  enemies  on  the  fixing 
line  deserve  the  opportunities  others  of  our 
fighting  men  have  been  presented  from  the 
society  they  have  helped  to  preserve. 

The  bill  In  question  Is  Senate  bill  458  and 
one  way  of  speeding  It  to  passage  Is  for  con- 
stituents to  write  their  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  Times  endorses  the  movement  for 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  and  Invites  public 
response  In  writing  to  Representatives  and 
Senators  In  Washington. 

[From  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American. 

May   18.  1965] 

A  Desibablx  Bill 

In  January  of  this  year,  dxirlng  the  early 
days  of  this  session  of  Congress,  Senator 
John  O.  TOweb  of  Texas,  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  bills  relating  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Chief  among  these  bills  were  proposals  to 
declare  Vietnam  a  combat  zone  for  purposes 
of  Federal  Income  tax  exemption  of  U.S. 
servicemen  there,  and  a  proposal  to  extend 
home  loan  and  educational  benefits  similar 
to  those  accorded  to  Korean  war  veterans,  to 
those  who  have  served  in  South  Vietnam  and 
adjacent  waters. 

One  of  the  bills,  S.  459,  subsequently  was 
oSe»d  as  an  amendment  to  leglslatlob  pend- 
ing before  the  U-8.  Senate.  While  It  failed. 
It  did  result  In  bringing  the  matter  more 
forcefully  to  public  attention,  when  some 
newspapers  treated  the  subject  editorially. 

The  President,  by  Executive  decree,  then 
declared  the  area  a  combat  zone,  and.  Sen- 
ator TowEE  approved  his  action. 

Says  Senator  Tower:  "There  now  reinalna 
the  question  of  extending  home  loan  and 
educational  benefits  to  our  servicemen  tn 
South  Vietnam.  This  Is  embodied  In  S. 
4:^8  by  myself  and  others.  I  believe  you  will 
agree  that  those  who  face  our  enemies  on 
the  battlefield  deserve  all  we  can  provide  for 
them  In  the  way  of  opportunities  to  share 
fully  In  the  society  they  have  helped  to 
preserve." 

These  newspapers  also  subscribe  to  that 
belief,  and  hope  Senator  Tower's  bill  will 
meet  with  favor  by  Oongreas. 
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{From  tbe  Lufkln  (Tex.)  Newa.  May  11, 1006] 
BmAtom  TowiB  Would  Xxtxn9  Bxinma  to 

VlXTNAM  TitOOPS 

A  letter  from  Senator  John  Towxk  accom- 
panlee  a  copy  of  S.  i68,  which  he  and  other 
Senators  have  introduced. 

His  letter  includes  the  following  remarks: 

"In  January  of  this  year,  during  the  early 
days  of  this  session  of  Congrees,  I  Intro- 
duced a  number  of  bills  relating  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  Chief  among  these  bills,  from 
my  point  of  view,  were  proposals  to  declare 
Vietnam  a  combat  zone  for  purposes  of  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  exemption  for  our  service- 
men there  (S.  469),  and  a  proposal  (S.  458) 
to  extend  home  loan  and  eiducatlonal  bene- 
fits, similar  to  those  accorded  our  Korean 
veterans,  to  those  who  have  served  In  South 
Vietnam  and  adjacent  waters." 

Senator  Towex  p>oint8  out  he  offered  S.  459 
as  an  amendment  to  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  "while  the  amendment 
failed,  tbe  act  did  result  In  bringing  the 
matter  more  forcefully  to  public  attention 
when  some  newspapers,  such  as  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  treated  the  subject  editorially. 
Tbe  President,  by  executive  decree,  then  de- 
clared the  area  a  combat  zone  and  I  approved 
bis  action." 

Senator  Towm  hopes  to  build  up  support 
for  S.  468,  to  extend  home  loan  and  educa- 
tional benefits  to  our  servicemen  In  South 
Vietnam.  He.  declares,  "I  believe  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  those  who  face  our 
enemies  on  the  battlefield  deserve  all  we  can 
provide  for  them  In  the  way  of  opportunities 
to  share  fully  In  the  society  they  have  helped 
to  preserve." 

We  are  In  full  agreement,  and  we  trust 
Congress  will  enact  this  bill — even  if  It  Is 
Introduced  by  Texas'  Republican  Senator — 
Instead  of  leaving  It  to  the  President 
to  do  the  same  job  by  executive  decree 
(and  thiu  take  credit  for  the  Democratic 
administration) . 

W.  R.  Bkaitmixb. 

(Ftom  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- 
Journal,  May  13, 1966] 
Tna  FOK  Action  Is  Now — Vixtnaic  VrmuKS 
Dm  Benxttts 

Senator  John  O.  Town  Is  hoping  for  a 
"break"  which  would  achieve  the  second  of 
two  principal  objectives  designed  to  benefit 
servicemen  on  duty  in  the  Vietnamese  strug- 
gle. 

The  first  objective  was  reached  last  month, 
although  not  exactly  in  tbe  manner  which 
Senator  Town  and  other  sponsors  of  S.  489 
had  In  mind.  This  bill  propoeed  the  declar- 
ing of  Vietnam  as  a  combat  zone  for  pur- 
poses of  Federal  Income  tax  exemption  for 
servicemen. 

This  bill  was  offered  early  in  tbe  year  as 
an  amendment  to  other  pending  Senate  leg- 
islation, but  it  failed.  Irate  newspaper  com- 
ment, however,  was  credited  with  bringing 
the  idea  to  such  extensive  public  attention 
that  President  JoMison  used  the  Executive 
decree  method  to  put  it  into  effect,  giving 
OI's  tax  relief  on  their  returns  for  1984. 

The  second  objective,  of  even  greater  im- 
portance than  the  first.  Is  tbe  extension  of 
home  loem  and  educational  benefits  to  our 
servicemen  in  South  Vietnam.  This  pro- 
posal, providing  the  same  benefits  given  to 
veterans  of  the  Korean  war,  la  contained  in 
8.  458,  by  Towxx  and  eight  other  Senators. 

Surely  tbe  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  would  approve  the  move,  in  appre- 
clatldn  to  servicemen  who  are  facing  tbe 
nation's  enemies  in  battle.  And  the  time 
to  get  It  done  is  now,  not  months  or  years 
after  service  In  South  Vietnam  Is  completed. 

(From  the  Denton  (Tex.)  Record-Chronicle, 

May  18.  1968] 

CoNcxaw  roK  VrrsEANS 

Senator  Jokm  Town  has  proven  t»it«t'^  a 
Mend  or  the  flghtim  man.     His  voloe  Is 


heard  frequently  as  be  tries  to  get  reason- 
able, desirable  benefits  for  the  men  In  uni- 
form In  South  Vietnam. 

On  the  day  of  the  Income  tax  filing  dead- 
line— April  15—336  Americans  had  been 
listed  as  killed,  and  more  than  2,000 
wounded,  in  Vietnam.  Yet,  incredibly,  Viet- 
nam wasn't  classified  as  a  combat  zone  and 
tbe  servicemen  there  did  not  get  tbe  Income 
tax  benefits  normally  available  to  our  men 
and  women  who  are  serving  in  a  theater  of 
war. 

Senator  Towzr  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
a  bill  to  remedy  this  deplorable  situation. 
It  was  offered  as  an  amendment  to  other 
legislation  but  failed.  However,  it  focused 
attention  on  the  situation.  The  Washington 
Star,  for  example,  ran  a  cartoon  showing  an 
American  soldier  in  a  Vietnamese  foxhole, 
with  bullets  whizzing  all  around  him,  read- 
ing a  letter;  it  said  "Dear  Sir:  Your  deduc- 
tion for  combat  service  has  been  disallowed. 
Sincerely,  IRS." 

President  Johnson  finally  declared  the 
area  a  combat  zone  by  Executive  decree,  and 
the  servicemen  will  get  their  tax  benefits, 
after  all. 

Senator  Towxa  also  Is  a  sponsor  of  another 
bill  (S.  458),  one  which  would  extend  home 
loan  and  educational  benefits,  similar  to 
those  given  Korean  veterans,  to  those  who 
have  served  In  the  Vietnamese  war. 

The  Senator  says  "those  who  face  our  ene- 
mies on  the  battlefield  deserve  all  we  can 
provide  for  them  in  the  way  of  opportunities 
to  share  fully  in  the  society  they  have  helped 
to  preserve."    We  couldn't  agree  more. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  pay  In- 
creases for  tbe  military.  This  Is  all  to  the 
good  but,  as  Senator  Towzs  pointed  out, 
Johnson's  proposal  "would  still  leave  pri- 
vates and  seamen  far  below  the  level"  of 
tbe  untrained  volunteers  In  the  antipovery 
program. 

Privates  and  seamen  would  get  approxi- 
mately $87,  including  the  pay  raise.  The 
Job  Corps  or  antlpoverty  trainees  would  get 
about  tlOS. 

The  propoeed  pay  Increases  for  tbe  military 
are  "completely  Inadequate,"  Senator  Town 
said. 

The  Senator's  efforts  In  behalf  of  our  serv- 
icemen deserve  the  support  of  all  of  us. 

(From  the  Kllgore  (Tex.)  News  Herald,  May 

30,  19651 

TRrrDcsnvxiT 

At  tbe  beginning  of  this  year  Senator  Jomr 
Towxm,  of  Texas,  Introduced  several  bills 
relating  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Among 
them  were  proposals  to  declare  Vietnam  a 
combat  zone  for  purposes  of  Federal  income 
tax  exemption  for  our  servicemen  there,  and 
a  plan  to  extend  them  home  loan  and  edu- 
cational benefits  similar  to  those  a<xx>rded 
Korean  veterans. 

In  the  meantime.  President  Johnson,  by 
Executive  decree,  has  declared  southeast  Asia 
a  combat  zone,  thus  giving  servicemen  In- 
volved a  tax  iH-eak.    This  is  as  It  should  be. 

There  now  remains  tbe  question  of  ex- 
tending home  loan  and  educational  benefits 
to  the  men  in  South  Vietnam.  Provisions  to 
do  so  have  been  embodied  in  S.  468,  by  Sen- 
ator Town  and  others. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  anyone  else  that  the  serv- 
icemen who  have  been  sent  to  do  a  dUBeuIt 
and  dangerous  job,  involving  many  hard- 
ships. In  South  Vietnam  deserve  tbe  help  and 
opportunities  which  this  legislktion  can 
provide. 

Tbeee  men  are  risking  their  lives  to  hold 
back  the  tide  of  communism  in  that  area. 
Surely  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  show  the 
Nation's  appreciation.  In  a  small  way.  by 
passage  of  tbeee  proposed  benefits.  The  leg- 
islation Is  pending  in  Congrees. 

The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  pass  It  as  soon 
aspoeelbla. 


(From  the  Irving  (Tex.)   News  Texan,  May 

14.  1965] 

New  OI  Bnx  Nkkds  Appkoval 

Senator  John  Tower  and  eight  other  col- 
leagues have  finally  ofllcially  recognized  that 
American  soldiers  fighting  In  Vietnam  are 
engaged  in  a  war  as  certainly  as  those  men 
in  Wwld  War  n  and  K^Bjk  and  have  taken 
steps  to  assure  these  men  an  education.  If 
they  want  it,  after  release  from  the  Armed 
Forces. 

A  bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
would  reactivate  the  OI  bill  which  was  dis- 
continued in  1954. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  which  have  served  In  tbe  Asian 
battle  zone  would  be  entitled  to  an  educa- 
tion at  Qovernment  expense  for  a  period  of 
time  equal  to  ly^  Umee  the  duration  of  their 
service  in  the  area  with  a  limit  of  36  months. 

The  bill  is  generally  the  same  as  tbe  one 
which  provided  an  education  for  thousands 
of  servicemen  following  this  country's  last 
two  major  military  operations. 

Provisions  in  the  bill  provide  for  payment 
of  the  veteran's  subsistence,  tuition,  fees, 
supplies,  books  and  equipment.  Payments 
for  veteran's  subsistence  would  vary  from 
•110  per  month  for  a  full  time  course  to  $50 
per  month  for  part-time  courses  if  the  In- 
dividual had  no  dependents.  Payments 
would  be  as  high  as  $160  per  month  with  a 
veteran  enrolled  in  a  full-time  course  of  study 
with  more  than  one  dependent. 

The  bill  provides  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion training  and  on-farm  training  as  well 
as  college  courses. 

Veterans  who  have  served  In  Vietnam  and 
other  {Lsian  areas,  which  vrill  be  designated 
by  the  President,  will  be  eligible  under  the 
bill  if  their  service  has  come  since  January 
1,  1961. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  admin- 
istered In  each  State  by  an  agency  set  up 
by  the  Governor. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  bill  deserves 
favorable  consideration  by  Congress  to  aid 
the  American  soldier  who  dally  faces  death 
in  defense  of  freedom. 

[From  the  Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune,  May 

21,  1966] 

All  Amxucans  Can  Sat  YSs  to  Thu 

PaopoemoN  ^ 

m  January  of  this  year,  during  the  early 
days  of^this  session  of  Congress,  Senator 
John  Q.  Towxa,  of  Texas,  Introduced  a  num- 
ber of  Mils  relating  to  tbe  war  In  Vietnam. 
Chief  among  these  bills  were  prc^x>eals  to 
declare  Vietnam  a  combat  zone  for  purposes 
of  Federal  Income  tax  exemption  of  UJ3.  serv- 
icemen there,  and  a  proposal  to  extend  home 
loan  and  educational  benefits,  similar  to 
those  accorded  to  Korean  war  veterans,  to 
those  who  have  served  in  South  Vietnam  and 
adjacent  waters. 

One  of  the  bills,  8.  4S0,  subsequently  was 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  legislation  pend- 
ing before  the  U.S.  Senate.  While  it  failed, 
it  did  result  in  bringing  the  matter  more 
forcefully  to  public  attention  when  some 
newspapers  treated  the  subject  editorially. 

The  President,  by  Executive  decree,  thenl 
declared  the  area  a  combat  zone,  and  Senator^ 
TowxB  approved  his  action. 

Says  Senator  Tovrxa:  "There  now  remains 
tbe  question  of  extending  home  loan  and 
educational  benefits  to  our  eervlcemen  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  is  embodied  in  S.  458 
by  myself  and  othere.  I  believe  you  will  agree 
that  those  who  face  our  enemlee  on  the  bat- 
tlefield deserve  all  we  can  provide  for  them 
In  the  way  of  opportunities  to  share  fully 
in  the  society  they  have  helped  to  preserve." 

Moat  Americans,  we  believe  also  subscribe 
to  that  belief,  and  would  hope  Senator 
Towxb's  bill  will  meet  with  favor  by  Oongreai 
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(From  the  Houston  (T^s.)  Tribune, 
May  20. 196S] 

OUa  BOTB  IN  ViKTNAM   DBKBVX  WAKTIMX 
BZNKJTrS 

Picture  the  U.S.  soldiers  bogged  down  in 
the  dirty  day-to-day  fighting  in  the  mud 
and  jungles  of  Vietnam;  biittllng  the  ele- 
ments and  the  enemy;  dod{;lng  bullets,  and 
in  some  cases,  catching  them. 

According  to  the  latest  official  tally,  336 
American  servicemen  have  been  killed  and 
2,021  wounded  by  tbe  en^my  in  Vietnam 
since  the  beginning  of  IMl.  Another  13 
have  been  captiued. 

We  have  some  45,000  trocps  there,  plus  a 
naval  force  of  carriers  and  supporting  ships. 
Planes  flown  by  American  pilots  are  con- 
ducting repeated  strikes  at  Communist  sup- 
ply routes  and  bases,  at  coiUiderable  hazard 
to  themselves. 

This  Is  a  pict\u'e  of  a  covtbat  zone.  This 
is  war. 

But  apparently  It  Is  not  war  so  far  as  of- 
ficial Washington  is  concerned.  Our  boys  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  this  land  halfway 
around  the  world  and  are  not  eligible  for 
normal  benefits  provided  for  war  veterans. 

Those  who  served  in  otir  Aimed  Forces  after 
the  Korean  war  were  eligible  for  home  loan 
and  educational  benefits  even  though  the 
only  bullets  they  saw  w«ae  on  tbe  rifle  range. 

By  contrast,  our  men  arcually  being  shot 
at  in  Vietnam  today  are  not  eligible. 

To  correct  this  obvious  discrepancy.  Sen- 
ator John  Towxa,  Republican,  of  Texas,  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  (S.  458)  which 
would  extend  home  loan  and  educational 
benefits  to  our  servicemen  la  South  Vietnam. 

Commenting  on  the  bill,  Senator  Towkr 
declared,  "I  believe  that  those  who  face  our 
enemies  on  the  battlefield  dieserve  all  we  can 
provide  for  them  in  tbe  way  of  opportunities 
to  share  fully  In  tbe  society  they  have  helped 
to  preserve." 

We  concur. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  Pjesident,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  a  century  ago  sounded  the 
responsibility  of  the  Qovemment  "to 
care  for  him  who  has  bome  the  battle." 
This  bill  seeks  to  ai>ply  that  eloquent 
standard  to  the  veterans  of  Vietnam  and 
to  those  who  have  stood  ready  to  serve 
their  Nation  during  these  times  of  crisis. 

However,  as  the  distinguished  sponsor 
of  the  cold  war  OI  bill.  Senator  Yar- 
BORotroH,  has  pointed  out,  this  measure 
falls  short  of  its  promisev  For  example, 
the  monthly  education  aUowance  of  $100 
for  current  veterans  is  less  than  the  $110 
per  month  allowed  under  the  Korean  OI 
Mil  despite  the  f£u:t  that  college  costs 
have  risen,  and  continue  to  rise,  at  the 
rate  of  some  5  percent  each  year  and  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  considerably  since 
the  Korean  OI  bill  was  enacted  in  1952. 
It  is  heartening  to  know  that  Senator 
Yarborough,  as  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee,  intends  to 
next  year  seek  improvement  of  this  and 
other  shortcomings  in  the  present  bill. 

There  is  one  further  matter  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me;  namely,  the  ade- 
quacy of  facilities  for  veterans.  In  the 
past  year,  there  has  been  a  diminution  of 
the  facilities  providing  services  to  vet- 
erans, hospitals,  domiciliary  centers  and 
service  centers.  Now  we  are  faced  with 
upwards  of  240,000  veterans  annually 
availing  themselves  of  the  new  educa- 
tional benefits  and  many  thousands  more 
availing  themselves  of  the  hospital  and 
other  benefits  for  which  they  are  now 
eligible.  We  are  to  be  continually  faced 
with  the  question  of  wibether  existing 
facilities  are  adequate  to  the  task. 


I' am  hopeful,  therefore — and  suggest 
to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee — 
that  a  close  smd  continued  oversight  will 
be  conducted  over  these  VA  facilities  to 
make  certain  that  they  are  adequate  to 
the  responsibilities  which  they  must  now 
undertake  under  the  new  and  heavier 
loads  imposed  by  this  bill. 

One  final  note.  This  bill,  as  did  the 
predecessor  GI  bills,  permits  foreign 
study  for  veterans.  But  there  is  an  in- 
consistency with  other  education  aid 
progrhins  enacted  by  the  Congress;  simi- 
lar provisions  are  not  included.  For  ex- 
ample, despite  the  shortage  of  doctors  in 
this  Nation,  young  Americans  studying 
abroad  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  available  under  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Act.  We 
must,  I  believe,  find  the  means  to  sissLst 
the  foreign  study  of  these  other  young 
Americans  by  making  available  to  them, 
where  possible,  the  benefits  of  student 
aid  programs  now  available  for  domestic 
study  only.  It  is  my  intention  to  seek  to 
amend  the  pending  international  educa- 
tion proposal  accordingly. 

Finally,  I  was  pleased  to  arrange  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough 1,  who  is  the  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
for  a  poll  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee in  order  to  obtain  a  consensus 
on  a  conference  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  has  brought 
the  House  amendment  up  by  motion  and 
urges  the  adoption  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. I  urge  that  the  Senate  follow  that 
recommendation  and  take  such  action. 

GRXAT    NXBD    rOB    THX    COLD    WAX    01    BILL 

Mr.  Mc<30VERN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  S.  9, 
the  Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits  Act 
of  1966. 

This  legislation,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  cold  war  OI  bill,  has  com- 
manded my  strong  °  support  ever  since 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the,  measure  now 
before  us,  I  am  delighted  by  the  prospect 
of  final  approval. 

Aroimd  the  world  today  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans,  called  from 
the  familiar  routine  of  family,  school, 
and  career,  are  guarding  the  lives  and 
safety  of  185  million  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. Many  of  these  young  men  and 
women,  who  have  served  their  country 
so  well,  face  a  possible  handicap  in  their 
future  careers.  S.  9  is  designed  to  make 
educational  assistance  and  farm  and 
home  loan  guarantees  available  to  ihe  5 
million  veterans  of  the  cold  war  sunilar 
to  that  made  available  to  the  veterans 
of  World  War  n  and  Korea. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
we  are  considering  provides  for  a  perma- 
ment  program  of  benefits  of  cold  war 
veterans. 

The  total  of  American  dead  and 
wounded  rises  every  day  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  would  certainly  be  an  injustice 
to  the  more  than  200,000  American  fight- 
\,  ing  men  engaged  in  this  conflict  to  deny 
^em  Uie  laeneflts  which  have  been  ac- 
corded to  the  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  When  these  young  men  return 
home  from  southeast  Asia  they  will  face 
similar  problems  of  securing  education 
and  employment.  The  situation  is  par- 
ticularly severe  for  the  soldiers  of  today 


because  of  the  increased  automation 
which  makes  finding  employment  that 
much  more  difficult. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
give  their  overwhelming  approval  to  S.  9. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  WiL- 
LiAHS  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair). 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, all  time  has  expired.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  9),  with  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]. The  yeas  and  nays  have  l>e€n 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tfye  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mh  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Also  I  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  would  vote  yea." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  99, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  36  Leg.] 

TEAS— 80 


Aiken 

Hams 

Moss 

Allott 

Hart 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bartlett 
Baas    i 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Hlokenlooper 

NelMon 

Bayh 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Pell 

BrewsMr 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Bandolpb 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RlbtcoS 

Cannon 

.  Robertson 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Buasell.  8.0. 

Case 

Kuchel 

RuEsell,  Oa. 

Church 

Ta^i"*>>'> 

SaltoosftaU 

Clark 

liong.  Mo. 

Scott 

Cooper 

L.ong.lA. 

Simpaon 

Cbtton 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Cvutls 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dliksen 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Domini  ck 

McOee 

Symington 

Douglas 

MrOovem 

Talmadge 

Baotland 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

■Uender 

MetcaU 

Tower 

ftrln 

Miller 

Tydtngs 

F&nnln 

Mondale 

WUllama,  K  J. 

Fong 

Monroney 

WUllams,  Dal. 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Oore 

Morse 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Oruemng 

Morton 
NATS— 0 

Toung,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 1 

McNamara 

So  the  House  8Lmendment,  with  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  moticsi  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa» 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  session  when  the  Senate  was 
considering  the  merits  of  S.  9,  the  cold 
war  OI  bill,  I  voiced  my  concern  that 
the  bill  was  lacking  in  fiscal  prudence. 
That  bill  was  opposed  by  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  the  Veterans'  AdminMratlon  and 
had  been  opposed  by  three  admin- 
istrations. 'S 

The  bill  which  we  have  Just  passM  dif- 
fers substantially  from  the  previoua  one 
and  is  a  much  welcomed  improvement. 
It  broadens  the  coverage  In  many  wayt 
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and  reduces  the  cost.  These  improve- 
menta  are  reflected  In  the  support  of 
both  the  American  Legion  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  While  the  bill 
Is  still  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
budget  recommendations,  it  is  certainly 
one  which  can  be  afforded  by  a  prosper- 
ous country  calling  on  Its  skilled  man- 
power to  flght  in  Vietnam  and  to  defend 
freedom  In  many  other  areas  of  the 
world.  It  should  serve  as  a  warning  to 
our  enemies  that  CongreRs  and  the  Na- 
tion Intend  to  support  our  Armed  Forces 
wherever  they  may  be.  and  as  a  welcome 
sign  to  our  youn«  men  and  women  in 
service  that  we  recognize  the  problems 
which  they  face  and  support  programs  to 
back  their  efforts. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
sider the  enactment  of  S.  9,  the  cold  war 
OI  bin.  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  important  bills  before  the  Congress 
this  session.  While  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  House  does  have  some  shortcom- 
ings, nevertheless,  it  will  be  welcomed 
by  our  men  who  have  served  this  country 
so  ably  and  courageously  since  1955.  I 
am  particularly  disappointed  that  the 
House  bill  did  not  provide  for  on-the- 
job  training  benefits  and,  of  course 
would  have  preferred  the  more  generous 
educational  benefits  provided  by  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  demon- 
strations against  this  country's  policies 
in  southeast  Asia  seem  to  be  all  too 
fashionable,  the  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure today  will  be  a  fltUng  way  to  demon- 
strate the  Nation's  graUtude  to  our  men 
presently  on  the  firing  line  and  the  many 
other  veterans  who  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  our  Nation's  successfully  meeting 
the  Communist  challenge  In  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Taiwan-Matsu 
Lebanon,  Berlin,  and  Laos. 

Many  men  and  women  have  bene- 
fited from  earlier  World  War  U  and 
Korean  QI  bills.  Of  course  the  Nation 
has  benefited  even  more  for  these  vet- 
erans have  become  more  productive 
citlaens  of  our  society  and  have  greatly 
enriched  our  national  life.  A  total  of  8 
million  veterans  of  World  War  n  were 
trained  under  the  QI  bUl.  Of  this  num- 
ber over  2  million  went  to  college,  3V4 
million  went  to  other  schooU,  nearly  1% 
million  attended  on-the-job  training 
and  three-fourths  of  a  million  were 
trained  on  the  farms. 

The  Korean  experience  was  even  bet- 
ter, for  1  of  the  3  million  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  educational  benefits  over 

^,5*^,"^*^  *^"®««-  l^e  Korean  and 
World  War  n  GI  bills  certainly  helped 
to  make  us  a  stronger  Nation  and  pro- 
vided us  with  the  needed  skilled  and  pro- 
fessional manpower  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  this  compeUtlve  century. 

I  am  certain.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
enactoent  of  this  legislation  wiU  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  veterans  and  will  see 
this  NaUon  reap  the  same  benefits  as  it 
has  from  previous  QI  bills 

*f  »■•  ^PLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
entire  Nation  should  applaud  the  Con- 
gress for  the  passage  of  8.  9.  I  Join  my 
coll^ues  in  recognizing  the  leadership 
and  dedication  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas.  He  has  worked  long  and  tireless- 
ly to  achieve  the  passage  of  this  hill,  and 
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I  extend  to  him  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  oosponsor  of  8.  9, 
The  investment  in  the  skills  and  talents 
of  yoimg  American  men  and  women  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  will  be  repaid  many 
times  over  by  their  increased  contribu- 
tions to  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation. 
This  legislation  is  a  significant  addi- 
tion to  the  Federal  educational  assistance 
programs  enacted  In  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress.  I  hope  that  all  the  young 
men  and  women,  who  are  eligible  for  the 
educational  benefits  of  S.  9,  will  take  full 
advantage  of  their  eligibility.  Our  peo- 
ple, our  economy,  and  our  society  will  be 
Joint  beneficiaries  of  their  efforts. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  original  cosponsors  of  S.  9,  the  cold 
war  GI  bill,  which  has  been  approved  in 
Its  final  form  by  the  Senate  today,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  many  fine  as- 
pects of  this  measure. 

The  need  for  legislation  providing  re- 
adjustment benefits  to  veterans  is  clear. 
During  the  years  since  January  31.  1955, 
when  the  Korean  conflict  was  officially 
terminated.  UJ3.  servicemen  have  been 
defending  the  cause  of  freedom  In  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances.  One  need  only 
recall  such  familiar  names  as  Lebanon. 
Berlin,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
South  Vietnam  to  understand  the  broad 
range  of  activities  imdertaken  by  our 
servicemen.  In  South  Vietnam,  of  course, 
our  troops  are  fighting  for  liberty  and  the 
right  of  self-determination  In  the  most 
intense  manner  since  the  Koresui  con- 
flict. The  men  who  have  served  in  these 
situations  have  done  an  outstanding  Job 
for  their  coimtry.  and  they  deserve  the 
gratitude  and  praise  of  all  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Principles  of  Justice  as  well  as  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  country  demand  that  vet- 
erans should  be  properly  rewarded  for 
their  service.  Compensation  is  partic- 
ularly necessary  during  the  period  im- 
mediately following  an  individual's  term 
of  military  service,  for  this  is  the  time 
In  which  he  must  readjust  to  civilian  life 
and  find  his  pltice  In  the  economy.  Quite 
often,  readjustment  is  difficult  because 
the  veteran  may  not  have  a  secure  In- 
come or  the  educational  benefits  which 
many  of  his  contemporaries  have  earned. 

Persons  who  have  served  in  American 
military  forces  deserve  a  maximum  op- 
portunity to  rejoin  American  society  in 
a  constructive  manner.  They  especially 
deserve  educational  opportunities,  which 
they  might  have  beeh^  able  to  obtain  if 
they  had  not  been  involved  in  military 
service.  Furthermore,  they  deserve 
maximum  opportimities  to  obtain  homes 
uid  Jobs. 

"  The  cold  war  GI  bill  attempts  to  pro- 
vide these  opportunities  by  a  variety  of 
means.  First,  a  basic  monthly  educa- 
tional allowance  is  provided  to  veterans 
who  have  served  at  least  180  days,  or  who 
have  been  discharged  because  of  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability.  Maximum 
benefits  are  $100  per  month  for  single 
veterans.  $125  for  a  veteran  with  one 
dependent,  and  $150  for  a  veteran  with 
two  or  more  dependents.  Eligible  vet- 
erans will  qualify  for  1  month's  benefits 
for  each  month  of  service,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  36  months.    Both  full-time  and 


part-time  college  level  or  below  college 
level  training  In  trade,  vocational,  and 
technical  schools  are  included. 

Second,  persons  still  serving  on  active 
duty  may  receive  educational  aid 
through  a  program  of  tuition  grants. 
These  grants  will  be  made  if  the  service- 
man has  served  more  than  2  years,  a 
portion  of  which  occurred  after  Janu- 
ary 31.  1955. 

Third,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
home  loan  gxiarantee  program  is  ex- 
tended to  veterans  discharged  after 
January  31,  1955.  The  Government  will 
guarantee  private  loans  up  to  $7,500.  and 
will  make  direct  loans  for  homes  in  rural 
areas  and  small  towns,  up  to  a  maximuih 
of  $17,500. 

Fourth,  the  Labor  Department's  Job 
counseling  and  placement  service  Is  ex- 
tended to  the  new  group  of  veterans. 

Fifth.  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tal care,  which  now  is  provided  to  per- 
sons with  service-connected  disabilities, 
is  extended  to  all  veterans  who  have 
served  since  January  31,  1955.  provided 
that  a  bed  is  available  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual signs  an  oath  saying  he  is  unable 
to  pay  for  hospital  services.  The  pre- 
sumption of  a  wartime  service-con- 
nected disability  Is  extended  to  those 
veterans  who  suffered  disability  from 
chronic  and  tropical  diseases. 

Sixth,  presently  existing  preferential 
status  for  entrance  Into  the  Federal  civil 
service  is  extended  to  the  new  veterans. 
Seventh,  the  VA  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide a  fiag  for  the  casket  of  a  cold  war 
veteran. 

Eighth,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Re- 
lief Act  is  amended  to  protect  individuals 
who  are  renting  homes  when  called  Into 
service.  The  amoimt  of  rent  covered  is 
Increased  from  $80  to  $150  per  month. 

This  act  will  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  national  welftire.  For 
example,  a  single  veteran  who  pursues  an 
education  during  the  regular  9-month 
school  year  could*  receive  as  much  as 
$900.  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  tuition  fees  in  most  publicly  sup- 
ported schools  and  more  than  60  pereent 
of  the  fees  charged  by  typical  private 
schools.  Keeping  In  mind  the  other 
possible  sourees  of  financial  assistance 
which  Congress,  the  States,  and  private 
contributions  have  made  available,  It  be- 
comes clear  that  veterans  will  be  eligible 
for  many  educational  opportunities 
when  they  return  from  service. 

This  is  the  best  type  of  Investment 
which  can  be  made  to  help  develop  and 
maintain  a  strong,  vital  nation.  It  is  an 
investment  which  will  improve  the  com- 
petence and  skill  of  our  people,  thereby 
InsiMng  greater  human  resources  for 
future  development  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  By  providing  the  cold  war 
veteran  with  academic  vocational  train- 
ing, this  act  will  more  than  pay  for  It- 
self by  helping  the  veteran  increase  his 
employable  skills  and  his  inobme. 

Because  this  measure  will  bring  to 
these  worthy  veterans  enlarged  educa- 
tional, training,  and  housing  opportuni- 
ties and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  I  am  personally  proud 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Congress  in  which 
it  was  enacted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
doubt  if  I  oan  recall  duriftg  my  30  years 
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in  Congress  a  more  gratifying  moment 
than  this.  As  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  approaches  the 
final  stages  of  enactment,  I  look  back 
with  pride  and  humility  on  the  sacrifices 
and  efforts  of  our  fighting  men.  who  so 
truly  deserve  this  measure  of  recognition. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  I  have  encouraged 
efforts  to  obtain  these  benefits  for  our 
yoimg  men  who  have  carried  our  na- 
tional responsibility  and  preserved  the 
democracy  of  the  free  world. 

In  1959,  1961,  and  1963,  when  I  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee,  I  gave  sev- 
eral compelling  reasons  for  passing  this 
bill,  reasons  which  are  pven  more  com- 
pelling today. 

Our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and  in 
other  "hot  spots"  around  the  globe  are 
running  great  risks.  These  risks  will  ap- 
parently continue.  Thesrefore,  I  caimot 
help  but  feel  that  servicemen  should  be 
adequately  rewarded  for  taking  such 
risk.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  selective 
military  service  is  calling  some  of  us  to 
the  Job  of  insuring  the  peace  while  others 
of  us  are  permitted  to  follow  our  own 
civilian  pursuits,  I  feel  that  an  incentive 
such  as  the  cold  war  GI  bill  is  essential. 

Under  this  present  bill  to  extend  GI 
benefits,  over  65,000  Alabama  -veterans 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits  by  June  30 
of  this  year.  Because  of  the  open-end 
provision  In  the  bill,  thlB  niunber  would 
grow  larger  each  year. 

This  cold  war  GI  bill  vould  make  cold 
war  veterans  eligible  for  educational 
benefits,  home  and  farm  loans,  medical 
care,  veteran's  preference.  Job  counsel- 
ing, and  imemplojmaent  benefits,  as  well 
as  entitlement  to  benefits  under  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act,  of 
which  I  was  also  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  see  that  provisions  for  extend- 
ing  the  VA  direct  home  loan  program 
not  only  to  cold  war  veterans  but  also 
to  Vietnam  veterans  Is  included  in  this 
measure.  Earlier  this  year,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  Introduced  for 
me  and  others  a  bill,  S.  2732,  to  extend 
eligibility  imder  the  VA  dhrect  loan 
program  to  our  Vietnam  veterans.  Un- 
der Senate  procedure,  my  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  subsequently  to  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  and  it  was  my 
hope  that  in  due  course  this  bill  would 
be  reported  to  the  Sejiate  for  action. 
Now  that  this  provision  regarding  the 
direct  loan  program  is  contained  in  S. 
9.  it,  of  course,  avoids  the  necessity  of 
action  on  my  measure  by  the  Senate. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
the  direct  loan  program  in  1950  and 
since  that  time  some  186,189  loans,  total- 
ing about  $1.7  billion  have  been  made  to 
veterans  of  World  War  H  and  more  than 
70.000  loans,  totaling  over  $687.7  million 
have  been  made  to  vetei«ns  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict. 

I  am  very  proud  of  m^  sponsorship  of 
this  program. 

Losses  under  this  highly  successful 
program  have  amounted  to  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  loans 
made.  Furthermore,  after  repayment  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  of  funds  used  plus  in- 
terest and  deducting  all  losses,  the  direct 


loan  program  had  a  net  profit  of  over 
$154  million  as  of  June  30,  1965. 

To  me,  this  shows  conclusively  that 
the  confidence  we  placed  in  our  veterans 
of  World  War  n  and  Korea  when  devel- 
oping the  direct  loan  program  has  been 
proven  repeatedly.  I  am  confident  that 
the  very  same  thing  will  hold  true  of  all 
our  veterans  that  we  would  make  eligible 
under  this  bill  to  receive  the  benefits 
that  a  grateful  nation  can  give  to  them. 

This  proposal  does  not  constitute  a 
handout.  I  think  of  it  as  part  of  the 
debt  all  of  us  should  be  willing  to  pay 
to  those  who  serve  their  coimtry  in  the 
military  forces.  As  long  as  we  continue 
to  draft  our  Nation's  youths,  we  should 
be  willing  to  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  these  same  youths. 

June  22,  1966,  will  mark  the  22d  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  World 
War  n  GI  bill.  Since  enactment,  it  has 
raised  the  educational  level  of  the  entire 
Nation  through  its  various  schooling  and 
training  provisions.  A  total  of  7,800.000 
World  War  n  vets  entered  into  training 
under  this  program. 

In  Alabama  alone,  nearly  231,000  out 
of  the  346.000  Korea  and  World  War  H 
veterans  have  been  educated  and  trained 
under  the  GI  bill. 

The  record  shows  that  veterans  have 
a  higher  income  than  nonveterans.  This 
can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  GI  educational  program. 
Himdreds  and  thousands  of  World  War  n 
GI's  who  took  advantage  of  this  program 
are  now  leaders  in  their  commimltles. 
They  are  respected  citizens  who  are 
earning  good  incomes  and  who  bear  a 
large  measure  of  responsibility  for  their 
community's  growth  and  progress. 
These  same  GI's  can  now  assist  their 
yoimger  brothers  as  a  result  of  their 
success.  Because  of  their  higher  Incomes 
and  resulting  higher  taxes,  a  measure 
such  as  this  cold  war  GI  bill  can  now  be 
enacted  and  properly  financed. 

The  original  GI  bill,  which  I  was  also 
pleased  and  honored  to  cosponsor,  stim- 
ulated an  unparalleled  record  of  home- 
ownership.  In  promoting  homeowner- 
ship  that  had  been  stimulated  from 
previously  enacted  laws,  this  program 
has  resulted  in  well  over  6  million  vet- 
erans being  able  to  buy  homes. 

Mr.  President,  the  battle  between 
democracy  and  communism  continues, 
even  Increases  dally.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  education  Is  a  most  critical 
weapon  in  that  battle.  Accordingly.  I 
believe  that  the  so-called  cold  war  GI  bill 
can  play  an  extremely  significant  part  In 
this  battle.  I  am  Indeed  happy  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  help  promote  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  gratified  today  to  participate  in 
passage  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

This  legislation  illustrates  the  recog- 
nition by  Congress  that  those  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  country 
during  the  cold  war — and  sometimes  hot 
wars — since  1955  have  suffered  the  same 
disruption  of  their  lives  and  careers  as 
the  veterans  of  other  wars. 

Passage  of  the  bill  was  long  overdue 
and  I  was  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
what  I  know  will  be  regarded  as  land- 
mailc  legislation. 


But  the  man  who  deserves  the  highest 
recognition  and  commendation  for  his 
untiring  efforts  is  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior   Seimtor    tram    Texas     IMr.    Yae- 

BOROtTGH]. 

He  has  been  the  leader  In  this  en- 
deavor since  1959.  and  he  has  never 
wavered  in  his  efforts,  even  In  the  face 
of  some  years  of  Inaction. 

The  Senator  has  performed  a  great 
service  and  I  salut^  his  outstanding 
leadership  and  determination  in  pursu- 
ing and  securing  passive  of  this  out- 
standing legislation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  House  has  improved  the  educational 
program  in  two  changes  by  making  it 
permanent  and  by  making  provision  for 
active  duty  servicemen  to  further  their 
education.  But  I  fear  that  the  House 
bill  weakens  the  education  program  as 
compared  to  the  Elorean  GI  program  by 
decreasing  the  duration  of  educational 
benefits  possible  for  length  of  service,  by 
eliminating  on-the-job.  on-the-farm. 
and  apprenticeship  training — although 
full  entitlements  for  institutional  voca- 
tional training  are  preserved — and  par- 
ticularly by  reducing  the  monthly  allow- 
ances paid  while  the  veteran  is  obtaining 
his  education.  In  1952  when  the  Korean 
GI  bill  was  passed,  the  reasonably  month- 
ly allowances  set  by  Congress  to  cover  the 
veterans  subsistence,  tuition,  and  ex- 
penses were  at  the  rates  of  $110  for  a 
single  veteran,  $135  for  a  veteran  with 
one  dependent,  and  $160  for  the  veteran 
with  two  or  more  dependents. 

Now  14  years  later,  after  a  gradual 
but  substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  sharp  Increases  In  tuition 
charges,  I  see  little  justification  for  the 
House's  action  in  cuttifig  back  the  bau-ely 
adequate  Korean  bill  rates  in  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill. 

The  House-passed  rates  of  $100,  $125, 
and  $150  appear  insufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  the  bill,  of  encourag- 
ing veterans  to  continue  their  education 
after  their  period  of  service.  I  think  it 
will  not  be  many  months  before  the  need 
to  Improve  this  feature  of  the  bill  will 
be  apparent. 

One  of  the  important  features  ot  the 
bill  is  that  it  carries  forward  provisions 
for  the  training  of  veterans  In  educa- 
tional institutions  other  than  colleges 
and  universities.  It  recognizes  the  fact, 
which  some  educators  wish  to  Ignore, 
that  a  college  degree  Is  not  the  only  type 
of  education  necessary  in  our  society. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  education  in 
a  business  school,  technical  institute,  or 
similar  postsecondary  educational  Insti- 
tution. I  think  it  is  most  fortunate  that 
this  measure  calls  upon  these  tjrpes  of 
postsecondary  educational  institutions  to 
contribute  to  the  readjustment  educa- 
tion of  our  veterans.  The  business, 
trade,  and  technical  schools  are  a  very 
Important  part  of  our  postsecondary 
educational  syst^n. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  Senate-passed 
bill  and  largely  meets  its  objectives.  The 
slight  differences  that  are  disappointing 
to  me  sure  yet  not  seriously  crippling  to 
the  goal  of  providing  a  full  program  of 
educational  and  other  r^kdjustment 
benefits.    I  have  no  hesitancy  in  urging 
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the  Senate  to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
House-passed  bill.  There  Is  relatively 
little  In  dispute  that  could  possibly  be 
gained  by  a  conference  with  the  House 
as  compared  to  the  benefit  to  be  gained 
by  eiutctment  of  this  long-awaited  act 
of  Justice  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

No  bill  of  this  magnitude  can  attain 
passage  without  the  help  and  coopera- 
tion of  a  great  many  people.  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  members  who  have  served  on 
our  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  for 
their  sun^ort  and  encouragement 
through  the  many  hearings  and  meet- 
ings we  have  had  on  this  bill.  The  cold 
war  veterans  who  will  benefit  by  this  bill 
owe  special  thanks  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Canmlttee,  Lister  Hnx,  who  never  failed 
to  meet  any  request  aimed  at  furthering 
its  enactment.  The  supporters  and  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  are  to  numerous  to 
name,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
list  the  cosponsors  of  8.  8  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  BASn-rrr,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bntx,  Mr. 
BootM,  Mr.  BuKOtcK,  Mr.  Btbo  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Clakk,  Mr.  Dodo. 
Mr.  Dououia,  Mr.  Eaatland,  Mi.  Fono,  Mr. 
Fui«KiBRT,  Mr.  OiiTKNiNO,  Mr.  Hakt,  Mr. 
HaRXx,  Mr.  Hm.,  Mr.  Inoutx,  Mr.  Lono  ot 
MlMoarl.  Mr.  BIcCastmt,  Mr.  McOn.  Mr.  Mc- 
OOTIBX,  Mr.  MxTCALf,  Mr.  MoNDALX,  Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA.  Mr.  MOKSK,  Mr.  Mou.  Mr.  Nkuon.  Mra. 
HsDViwm,  Mr.  Paatorz,  Mi.  Psll,  Mr.  Ram- 
DOLni.  Mn.  Smith,  Mr.  Spauucan,  Mr.  Tr- 
Biifaa,  Mr.  Williams  of  N«w  Jersey,  Mr. 
Touvo  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Habus,  and  Mr.  Rm- 

0(WT. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Many  dedicated 
staff  members  have  devoted  many  hours 
to  woiic  on  this  bill;  particular  recogni- 
tion Is  due  to  Stuart  McClure  and  Jack 
Fonythe  of  the  Labor  Committee  staff, 
Charles  M.  Johnston  and  P^ed  Black- 
well,  former  counsels  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  and  Hugh  Evans. 
•adatant  Senate  legislative  counsel,  and 
to  my  legislative  assistant .'^Richard  Yar- 
borough,  Alan  Mandel,  Oene  Oodley,  and 
to  D^uiy  others. 

Ur.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
extend  the  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  He  has  waged 
a  long  and  successful  flight  on  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  Just  been  passed. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  a  pro- 
vlsl<xi  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
I  and  others  Introduced  was  Incorporated 
In  the  bill  so  as  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
direct  loans  on  housing  to  veterans. 

I  am  delighted  that  provision  was  in- 
eluded  in  the  measure. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
T  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  also  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  co- 
authors and  leaders  in  the  fight  for  the 
first  OI  bill  of  1944.  The  Senator  has 
consistently  supported  every  measure  to 
help  OI's  since  his  original  authoring  of 
the  first  OI  bill.  No  bill  of  this  magni- 
tude can  attain  pcusage  without  the  oo- 
(Hwratlon  of  many  persons. 

When  this  bill  passed  the  Senate  last 
year,  tt  had  the  support  of  all  members 
of  the  suboommlttee,  including  Senators 
on  both  sides  ot  the  aisle.    The  Senator 


from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dokihicx],  who  was 
the  ranking  minority  subcommittee 
member,  suj>ported  the  measure. 

I  extend  my  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  He  has 
helped  us  through  7  long  years  and  four 
different  Congresses.  His  committee  re- 
ported the  Mil  every  time  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabcuna. 

I  pay  special  tribute  also  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kenwedy],  who  Is  a  member 
of  the  subctHimilttee,  as  is  his  brother, 
the  distinguished  Jimlor  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy].  The 
Senator  from  New  York  last  year,  by  his 
incisive  cross-examination,  pointed  out 
the  weaknesses  and  fallacies  of  the  oppo- 
sition argiunents.  He  tore  each  obstruc- 
tion apart. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  spent  more  hours  with  me 
in  hearings  on  the  bill  than  did  any 
other  member  of  the  committee. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  the  supporters  and 
coauthors  of  the  bill,  who  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.   There  are  more  than  40. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  last  year, 
it  had  the  support  of  every  member  of 
the  committee.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike.  I  am  delighted  that  this 
7-year  fight  has  been  concluded.  In  the 
course  of  this  fight,  the  Senate  has  been 
the  legislative  body  responsible  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee always  reported  the  bill.  The  Senate 
as  a  body  passed  the  measure  every  time 
it  was  presented.  The  measure  always 
received  support  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  other  part  of  the  coequal 
legislative  brtmch  and  the  administra- 
tion held  the  measure  up  for  7  years. 
The  Senate  did  not  do  so. 

I  thank  all  Members  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause the  Senate,  as  an  institution,  has 
been  the  only  branch  of  the  Oovemment 
to  keep  alive  the  hopes  ot  millions  of 
vetersms.  For  7  long  years,  we  have  been 
receiving  letters  asking:  "Is  there  any 
hope  for  the  passage  of  this  measure?" 
We  have  always  replied  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  supports  the  bill 
and  that  there  Is  hope. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
other  Senators  In  commending  my  sen- 
ior colleague  for  his  long  and  successful 
leadership,  and  for  his  never-glve-up 
attitude  and  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  that  he  has  put  in  on  the  OI  bill. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Texas  has 
earned  the  approbation  of  the  entire 
Senate  and  certainly  of  all  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces  everywhere  in  the  world. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Texas  Is  re- 
sponsible, more  than  any  other  person, 
for  the  passage  of  this  measure.  He  de- 
serves full  credit  for  the  Senate  having 
enacted  this  Important  measure  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YarborouohI  upon  the 
Senate's  final  actloiv  today  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966. 
The  success  was  achieved  through  his 
tndrf>Ug«ble  dTorts  in  behalf  of  the 
veterans  of  this  Nation  in  this  and  in 


many  prior  sessions  of  the  Congress. 
His  reputation  as  "Mr.  Veteran"  is  richly 
deserved. 

This  action  today  represents  a  high 
mark  in  many  long  and  arduous  battles 
for  veterans  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas.  Veterans  are  indeed  fortu- 
nate in  having  an  advocate  of  his  great 
skill  and  tireless  <levotlon. 

Tribute  also  should  be  accorded  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill].  As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  he,  too, 
demonstrated  considerable  devotion  and 
great  effort  in  behalf  of  this  most  recent 
OI  bill.  Our  thanks  to  both  of  these 
distinguished  Americans. 

Finally,  the  Senate  salutes  all  of  the 
distinguished  members  Of  the  subcom- 
mittee, including  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kenndey],  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
INklson].  Today's  final  action  is  at- 
tributable to  their  splendid  assistance, 
effort,  and  cooperation. 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  obtained  the 
fioor.) 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  disUn- 
gulohed  majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY  NEXT  AND  THE  POL- 
LOWINQ  WEDNESDAY. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  10  a  jn.,  Mm- 
day.  February  14;  and  that,  immedi- 
ately after  convening  on  that  day,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  the 
transaction  of  any  business  or  debate, 
declare  the  Senate  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday,  February 
16. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered.  „ 


VIETNAM        CONSTRUCTION       AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZAITON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  S.  2791,  the 
Vietnam  construction  and  procurement 
authorization  bill  be  made  the  pending 
business  when  reported  today  from  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2791)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  mlssUes,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
debate  is  anticipated  on  this  measure 
today,  but  It  will  be  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness at  the  conclusion  of  business  today 
and  debate  thereon  will  commence  next 
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Wednesdayj^  immediately  atflter  the  com- 
pletion of  morning  businesc. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.    Mr.   Ptiesldent,   this 
would  automatically  withdraw  the  mo-^ 
tlon  to  consider  HJl.  77. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  Senate  adjourns,  the  motion  dies. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
mnsas. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ASKS 
AND  ANSWERS  A  PERTINENT 
QUESTION— POLICE  BRUTALITY 
OR  PUBLIC  BRUTALIITY? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
many  statements  have  been  made  about 
police  brutality — whether  or  not  It 
exists  and,  if  it  does,  to  what  extent. 
Our  colleague.  Senator  3vrd  of  West 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  has  long  been  inter- 
ested in  this  subject. 

An  article  by  Senator  Byrd.  entitled 
"Police  Brutality  or  Public  Brutality?" 
appears  In  the  February  edition  of  the 
Police  Chief,  the  official  {lublication  of 
the  International  Assoc^tlon  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Police. 

Senator  Byrd  also  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  recent  seminar  at  Alrlie 
House,  Warrenton,  Va.,  on  ''Police  Oper- 
ation Versus  Crimes  of  Robbery,  Bur- 
glary, and  Auto  Theft,"  sponsored  by  the 
President's  Commission  oa  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  cooperation  with 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  seminar  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  police  departments  in  17 
major  cities  in  the  country  Including 
New  York,  Boston.  Baltimtxre,  Los  Ange- 
les, Chicago,  Detroit,  euid  others. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
question,  I  believe  it  Is  well  for  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  read  both  the  article 
and  address  by  Senator  Byrd.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  sis  follows: 

[Prom  the  Police  Chief,  Pfbruary  1966] 

POUCX  BaUTALITT  OB  PUBLIC  BRtTTAUTT? 

(By  Hon.  ROBKBT  C.  Btkd,  nJ3.  Senate) 

(NoTB. — XJS.  Senator  Robut  C.  Btbd,  of 
Sophia,  W.  Va..  began  his  political  career  In 
1946  when  he  was  elected  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates.  After  completing 
his  second  term  In  that  oflBca,  he  was  elected 
to  the  West  Virginia  Senate  in  1950  and  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representiatlves  In  1962, 
1954,  and  1956.  In  1958  he  wbs  elected  to  the 
IT.S.  Senate  and  in  1964  he  was  reelected 
by  the  greatest  vote  ever  accorded  a  West 
Virginia  candidate.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Ck>mmlttee,  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  tht  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  Be  earned  the 
LL.B.  cum  laude  from  Amertcan  University.) 

There  Is  a  great  cry  that  the  police  of  this 
Nation  must  hew  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
whereas  others  who  do  not  agree  with  It 
have  the  right  to  break  i  the  law  wltb 
Impunity.  I 

Law  enforcement  in  AmeHoa  Is  in  trouble. 
^yr  To  me,  this  sltiiatlon  reflects  that  our  en- 
tire country  is  in  trouble,  because  when  our 
lAw  enforcers  are  weakened:  and  made  im- 


potent,   then   the   laws   which    govern   our 
Nation  are  in  danger  of  collapsing. 

For  any  number  of  reasons  and  alleged 
lofty  causes  the  men  and  women  of  the  law 
enforcement  establishment  are  being  made 
Ineffectual,  ^yarmlngly,  a  long  parade  of 
Individuals  with  odious  tactics  are  straining 
the  tolerance  of  our  Constitution  to  the 
brealLlng  pomt.  At  the  same  time,  this 
small  cadre  of  confused  idealists  and  ir- 
responsible extremists  are  seeking  to  tear 
down  respect  for  law  and  for  the  law  en- 
forcement ofllcer. 

The  American  pubUc  is  more  and  more 
being  subjected  and  exposed  to  every  con- 
ceivable Itlnd  of  outrage  by  hordes  of  rag- 
tag beatniks,  agitators,  and  professional 
troublemakers  who  Insist  upon  lying  down 
in  the  streets,  blocking  traffic,  forming 
hxunan  walls  In  front  of  business  establish- 
ments, swarming  over  private  property,  and 
staging  noisy  sit-ins  and  demonstrations. 
All  of  this  is  supposedly  being  done  in  order 
to  dramatize  grievances  sigainst  our  society 
and  against  the  policies  of  the  American 
Government  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  small  band  of  demonstrators  have 
BO  successfully  cloaked  themselves  in  the 
mantle  of  martyrdom  that  few  people  have 
dared  to  voice  an  objection  for  fear  of  being 
labeled  "bigot."  They  have  succeeded  In 
mesmerizing  large  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion to  the  extent  that  representatives  of 
law  and  order  have  tsecome  pictured  as  the 
villains  while  lawless  marchers  and  slt- 
downers  have  become  the  figures  for  compas- 
sion. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  by-products  of 
this  curious  public  attitude  Is  the  denigra- 
tion of  the  law  enforcement  officer.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  furor  these  days  over  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  and  other  mi- 
norities. Few  stop  to  think,  however,  that 
a  group  most  discriminated  against  today 
is  the  law  enforcement  officer.  He  Is  con- 
stantly the  subject  of  luually  unsubstanti- 
ated charges  of  police  brutality.  His  will 
and  his  morale  are  being  shattered  because 
the  clamor  of  such  charges  is  not  counter- 
acted by  support  from  law-abiding,  decent 
citizens.  He  is  being  psychologically  assailed 
and  physically  assaulted,  and  few  responsible 
individuals  have  come  to  his  aid.  In  1964, 
1  out  of  every  10  police  officers  was  attacked 
as  be  attempted  to  carry  out  his  duties. 
There  la  every  reason  to  believe  that  when 
the  figures  for  1966  are  complied  they  will 
show  an  increase  in  such  attacks. 

It  seems  everyone  Is  concerned  with  police 
brutality  and  yet  no  one  Is  concerned  over 
what  I  like  to  term  "public  brutality";  that 
is,  the  maltreatment  of  our  officers  of  the 
law  by  citizens  of  every  type.  Until  the 
American  public  realizes  the  brutality  which 
is  being  Infilcted  upon  our  police  officers, 
the  law,  which  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
RepubUc,  wlU  ccmtlnue  to  be  flaunted  and 
dUuted. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  lengths  to  which  some 
charlatans  are  going  as  they  take  advantage 
of  sometimes  legitimate  civil  rights  protests. 
Plteously,  they  cry  of  persecution  by  police 
who  use  what  they  term,  of  all  things,  "oral 
brutality."  At  the  same  Ume,  however,  they 
themselves  delight  in  using  the  same  type 
of  brutality  against  police  officers  by  charac- 
terizing them  as  gestapo,  fuzz  and  In  terms 
too  opprobrious  to  be  printed.  It  Is  truly 
amazing  that  as  far  as  these  Insincere  street 
marchers  are  concerned,  there  is  only  one 
side  to  the  coin.  They  are  the  only  ones 
persecuted;  the  poUceman  wears  the  uniform 
of  authority — which.  In  itself.  Is  anathema 
to  the  hoodlum  element — and,  as  an  ofllcer. 
he  becomes  a  ready  target  for  oral  abuse, 
vituperation,  and,  yes,  physical  assaults.  To 
overly  militant  leaders,  a  Negro  policeman 
should  not  wince  when  he  is  called  an  "Uncle 
Tom"  or  a  "hankerclilef  head,"  because  he  !s 
on  the  side  of  the  law. 

To  the  eiq>lolten  of  the  strife  which  Amer- 
ica Is  enduring,  the  only  victims  are   the 


rioters,  the  looters,  the  araonlsts,  the  anlpen. 
the  thieves,  and  the  murderers  who  commit 
vicious  crimes  while  falsely  wrapping  them- 
selves In  the  banner  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  Negroes 
and  other  minorities  In  this  country  have  not 
been  discriminated  against  nor  that  they 
have  escaped  Injustices  at  the  hands  of  the 
majority.  As  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm,  executive 
director  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  has  said;  however,  "We  are 
tired  of  the  cry  that  because  one  segment 
of  our  population  has  been  deprived  for  100 
years  the  balance  of  society  must  accept  a 
100  years  of  anarchy."  The  majority  happens 
to  have  some  rlghtrfi  also,  and  it,  too,  has 
suffered  some  injustices. 

In  the  last  several  years,  the  law  has  been 
made  to  work  quite  effectively  for  the  bene- 
flt  of  the  downtrodden.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  more  the  workable  processes  of  dem- 
ocratic Justice  have  been  applied  to  right 
grievous  wrongs,  the  more  greedy  and  Im- 
patient some  factions  In  our  society  have 
become.  Not  satisfied  with  what  the  law  has 
done  for  them,  they  seem  bent  upon  destroy- 
ing the  only  truly  effective  safeguard  they 
have. 

This  Incongruous  phlloeophy  is  also  ap- 
parent In  the  activities  of  those  who  protest 
the  overseas  policies  and  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Gtovernment.  Again,  the  police  are  the  prime 
targets  of  weird  individuals  who  have  Infil- 
trated groups  sincerely  concerned  about  our 
involvement  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  We 
have  seen  these  Ideologically  confused  Indi- 
viduals storm  the  White  House,  the  very  ram- 
parts of  our  covmtry's  dignity;  we  have  seen 
them,  in  effect,  pledging  allegiance  to  the 
Government  of  Hanoi  by  holding  aloft  Vlet- 
cong  flags  and  promoting  blood  banks  for  the 
enemy;  we  have  seen  attempts  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  at  thwarting  the  movement  of  mili- 
tary goods  to  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam; 
we  have  seen  police  officers  assaulted,  cursed, 
spat  upon,  and  bitten  by  so-called  non- 
violent demonstrators  allegedly  seeking  aca- 
demic and  political  freedom  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  California  In  Berkeley. 

In  these  sltiiatlons,  the  police  have  stolidly 
suffered  the  unjustified  charge  of  "brutality" 
and  "gesti^x)."  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the 
police  In  all  of  these  Incidents  have  handled 
their  responsibilities  with  restraint,  patience, 
and  a  gentleness  which  would  be  unknown 
In  most  any  other  country  In  the  world. 
Meanwhile,  however,  pseudoUberal  organi- 
zations continue  to  haip  upon  the  necessity 
that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  police  to  Insure 
that  both  protesters  and  counterprotesters 
each  have  the  opporttinlty  to  express  their 
views.  The  galling  aspect  of  this  admoni- 
tion Is  that  the  police  are  already  aware  of 
this.  They  are  men  of  the  law  and  know 
more  about  their  responslbllitiee  than  many 
of  their  detractors. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  police  have 
done  an  outstanding  Job  of  protecting  all 
factions.  Of  course,  there  have  been  ex- 
ceptions, and  there  will  always  be.  Police 
are  suppoeed  to  be  impartial;  yes,  but  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  not  automatons.  They 
are  men  of  emotions  who  happen  to  be  wear- 
ing uniforms.  It  takes  a  man  of  steel  to 
Ignore  a  Vletcong  flag  on  America's  streets. 
It  takes  an  lmp>erturbable  man  to  calmly 
witness  bearded  idiots  trampling  the  Consti- 
tution and  Bill  of  Rights.  It  takes  a  strong 
man  to  hold  his  temper  as  he  is  spat  upon 
and  reviled  by  unwashed,  scraggly  haired 
revolutionaries  and  uncouth.  Insolent,  Irre- 
sponsible hoodlums. 

When  it  is  borne  lo  mind  that  the  police 
are  a  mllltary-like  organization,  it  Is  sur- 
prising that  they  are  able  to  maintain  aify 
degree  of  composure  In  the  face  ot  such 
senseless  rebellion.  Many  of  them  have  sons 
and  brothers  In  Vietnam,  and  a  draft  card 
biuner  to  them  Is  anathema — but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  show  It.  Police  also  have 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  troops 
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In  Vietnam  becauae  they  fight  a  limUar  type 
of  dirty  war  In  which  the  enemy  la  forever 
striking  from  the  shadows.  The  ixillce  know 
guerrlllA  Varfare  beoauae  they  light  It  day 
In  and  day  out  with  criminals  In  America's 
streets.  They  also  know  that  among  the 
chief  go*l8  of  oommunlsm  and  other  un- 
Amerlcan  Ideologlea  la  that  public  faith  In 
the  police  must  be  deatroy«d  In  ocder  fo*' 
the  seeds  of  dissension  to  be  planted. 

The  police  also  know  that  the  campaigns 
against  them  are  not  reckless  onea.  They  are 
well  planned,  and  there  are  pamphlets  writ- 
ten to  educate  militant  demonstrators  In 
way*  of  aklrmlahlng  with  police  In  order  to 
make  the  law  enforcement  officer  appear  to 
be  the  brutal  aggressor. 

The  police  accept  this.  They  also  accept 
the  fact  that  It  Is  their  sworn  duty  to  uphold 
the  law  and  that  they  cannot  be  dissuaded 
from  their  reaponalblUtles  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  made  to  look  bad  In  the  eyea  of  the 
public. 

Since  the  beginning  days  of  the  modem 
■It-lna,  wade-Ins,  and  sleep-ins,  the  police 
have  worked  through  their  professional  or- 
ganization, the  International  Aaaoclatlon  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  to  devise  means  of  counter- 
acting these  despicable  tactlca.  Of  course, 
the  simple  answer  would  be  retaliation,  but 
the  police  officer  of  today  Is  more  prof  eeslonal. 
and.  through  conferences,  research  and  study, 
he  Is  getting  closer  to  devising  means  of  nul- 
lifying these  tactics;  that  Is,  carrying  out  the 
letter  of  the  law  with  aa  little  violence  as  pos- 
sible despite  the  efforta  made  to  place  blm 
In  an  untenable  position. 

Bo-called  civil  disobedience  cannot  be 
countenanced  by  the  law  enforcement  officer. 
Under  our  legal  system,  when  there  la  an  In- 
tent to  break  a  law  the  act  which  follows  the 
Intent  constitutes  a  crime  and  the  Individual 
should  be  punished.  Unfortunately,  those 
who  seek  martyrdom  do  not  wish  to  under- 
stand thla.  They  prefer  to  violate  the  law 
and  then  receive  amnesty.  Civil  disobedience 
and  lawleasneas  cannot  be  exciued.  We  can- 
not allow  one  American  to  blithely  burn  his 
draft  card  while  another  bravely  gives  hla  life 
for  the  honor  of  hla  country  In  Vietnam. 

The  etxlgtna  surrounding  the  exhlbltlonlata 
who  seek  martyrdom  la  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  some  well-intentioned  souls,  under- 
standably worried  about  the  dangers  present 
In  an  age  of  nuclear  energy  and  a  day  when 
Injustice  to  minorities  still  exlata,  will  con- 
tinue to  demonatrate  aa  they  have  In  the  paat. 
To  people  who  act  in  a  mature  and  sincere 
manner,  I  say  it  Is  their  constitutional  right 
to  peaceably  and  lawfully  aaaemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government,  but  laws  mxist  be 
obeyed  and  police  officers  respected  by  all. 
With  regard  to  tboee  who  counsel  and  per- 
petrate unlawfvQ  acta,  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icana muat  react  with  vigilance,  sternness, 
and  speed  In  the  dispensing  of  Just  and  legal 
desserts  for  the  offenders. 

I  am  appalled  when  I  hear  or  read  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  thla  gang  of  hirsute 
ragamuffins  Is  so  small  and  their  Impact  so 
nacllglble  that  they  should  be  Ignored.  That 
this  is  not  so  Is  the  reason  this  type  of  law- 
lessness mviat  be  stopped.  The  morale  of  our 
troope  In  Vietnam  la  obvioualy  affected.  The 
N<M^  Vietnamese  concept  of  the  American 
will  la  without  question  a  misconatruction 
since  the  Hanoi  government  believed  such 
attitudes  to  be  so  widespread  that  It  Issued 
commemorative  stamps  depleting  Americans 
pi^etlng  against  the  war  and  even  went 
so  far  aa  to  picture  the  grlaly  self-immolation 
by  that  unfortunate  man  on  the  grounda  of 
the  Pentagon  aa  an  Indication  of  American 
beliefs. 

Persons  responsible  for  aiding  our  enamles 
aiul  destroying  Americans'  faith  In  other 
Americans  m\iat  be  punished.  Not  the  least 
#i«ftng  the  reaaona  for  thla  la  the  fact  that 
our  poUce  who  bear  the  first  brunt  of  tliesa 
scttTltlss  must  be  supported  by  their  oom- 
munlty  aOolals,  by  tht  {tress,  sad  by  ths 


pubUc.  What  does  it  avail  a  police  officer, 
moreover,  to  risk  life  and  llm.b  in  arreating 
rioters  and  unlawful  protesters  If  they  are 
freed  and  even  lauded,  by  the  courts  and 
when  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  are 
twisted  well  beyond  any  meaning  that  our 
forefathers  attempted  to  convey? 

Recent  events  have  emphasized  that  there 
has  been  a  violent  breach  of  two  cardinal 
principles  of  oiu"  American  society — the  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  and  the  recourse  to 
orderly  process  of  law  to  seek  redress  of 
wrongs.  There  Is  a  great  cry  that  the  police 
of  thla  Nation  muat  hew  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  whereaa  othera  who  do  not  agree  with 
it  have  the  right  to  break  the  law  with  im- 
punity. The  vast  majority  of  the  300,000 
men  and  women  of  the  police  service  In  thla 
country  are  remaining  within  the  framework 
of  the  law  in  the  face  of  great  provocation 
daily.  When  we  reach  the  stage  that  the 
other  side  can  break  the  law  without  punish- 
ment while  the  police  muat  continue  to  use 
Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules,  then  It  la  ob- 
vious which  will  be  the  loeer.  The  loser  will 
be  John  Q.  Citizen — you  and  me,  ovx  wives 
and  children,  old  and  young,  black  and  white. 
In  city  and  hamlet  all  over  America. 

Our  country  cannot  stand  firm  upon  laws 
that  are  manipulated  like  clay.  America  can 
endure  only  so  long  aa  It  has  aa  Its  founda- 
tion solid  bedrock.  And,  that  bedrock  la 
the  law  and  the  men  and  women  who  enforce 
it. 

If  the  police  of  thla  Nation  are  not  sup- 
ported now,  the  law  will  perish,  and  thla 
Republic  cannot  endure  long  thereafter. 

ADOaXSS    BT     SSNATOa    ROBEBT    BTBO    AT    LAW 

ENrOBCKMXNT    SEMINAR 

I  welcomed  the  Invitation  to  be  with  you 
today  becaiiae  I  know  of  no  more  Important 
objective  to  be  attained  than  that  of  thla 
seminar — reversing  the  shameful  growth  of 
our  Nation's  crime  rate. 

Long  before  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  continually  since  then,  this 
problem  haa  been  a  matter  of  growing  con- 
cern to  me.  Thla  concern  has  led  me  to  de- 
vote a  great  portion  of  my  senatorial  efforts 
toward  solving  this  problem. 

While  the  more  vicious  crimes  receive  the 
most  editorial  attention.  It  Is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  very  crimes  you  will  work 
on  during  this  seminar — robbery,  burglary, 
and  auto  theft — form.  In  large  part,  the  seed- 
bed from  which  the  greater  ones  often  spring. 

Prom  our  learned  psychiatrists,  sociologists, 
and  others  of  like  ilk  flow  a  steady  stream 
of  obtuse  literature  explaining  the  sources 
of  crime. 

I  am  inclined  to  b«  a  little  more  blunt 
about  the  matter,  and  boll  most  of  it  down 
to  the  old  Biblical  injunction — spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child.  All  too  often.  I  believe, 
crime  springs  from  lack  of  parental  discipline. 
Young  men  "borrow"  a  car  and  go  for  a  Joy 
ride  "Just  for  kicks."  They  rob  to  pay  for 
a  drug  habit  started  "Just  for  kicks."  Prob- 
ably early  application  of  the  parental  hand 
to  the  area  usually  reserved  for  kicks  would 
have  nipped  thla  problem  in  the  bud. 

Unfortunately,  when  these  undisciplined 
youtha  get  Into  trouble  with  the  law  It  la  not 
they  or  their  parenta  who  are  castigated — 
too  often  It  Is  the  police  for  taking  the  proper 
law  enforcement  action.  Too  often,  in  re- 
cent years,  the  courts  turn  these  malcontents 
iMck  on  society  with  only  a  compassionate 
slap  on  the  wrist. 

Despite  these  situatlona,  the  duty  of  the 
police  la  clear  and  their  truat  from  our  citi- 
zena  inviolable.  Tou  gentlemen  and  your 
colleagues  must  enforce  the  laws  if  society  aa 
we  know  It  la  to  exist  and  prosper. 

Thla  calla  for  piDfeaalonal  capability  and 
Integrity  of  the  highest  caliber.  Today's 
policeman  must  be  a  professional  in  his  capa- 
bilities and  his  philosophy.  Be  must  be  an 
expert  in  police  techniques  and  In  under- 
standing of  the  sociological  asd  phllos<9hlcal 


Implications  involved  in  performing  hts  duty. 
Of  major  importance  la  continued  profes- 
sional growth.  "^ 

That  la  why  I  was  so  heartened  to  hear 
of  this  seminar  and  delighted  to  attend  per- 
sonally. 

During  thla  week,  you  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  of  new  innovatlona,  ad- 
vanced procedurea,  and  improved  methoda 
for  adding  to  your  profeaaional  competence. 
Through  face-to-face  communication  with 
your  peers,  from  our  major  metropolitan 
areas,  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
broaden  and  expand  your  own  scope.  And, 
it  will  not  stop  with  you.  The  results  of 
the  progress  you  achieve  here  will  be  seeded 
throughout  iKJilce  agencies  across  the 
country. 

And,  it  cannot  happen  too  soon.  Our 
national  crime  index  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1965  increased.  6  percent  over 
the  similar  period  in  1964.  Burglary  in  cities 
over  26,000  rose  5  percent,  robbery  6  per- 
cent, and  auto  theft  4  percent.  These  figures 
present  a  grim  picture,  not  only  to  our 
clticens  throughout  the  Nation,  but  to  those 
of  ua  In  the  Congreaa  who  make  our  laws. 

The  Congress  is  endeavoring  to  act  to 
assist  local  law  enforcement,  and  I  think  you 
gentlemen  can  take  great  heart  In  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Law  lEnforcement  Assistance  Act 
of  1905  and  the  creation  of  the  President's 
Commlsaion  on  Crime  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Juatlce.  I  can  report  to  you  also 
that  growing  numbers  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  are  showing 
great  concern  over  the  crime  situation  and 
are  focusing  their  attention  upon  ways  in 
which  you  can  be  supported  in  carrying  out 
your  taalu.  On  an  increasing  scale,  my  col- 
leagues are  taking  to  their  feet  to  call  for 
citizen  respect  for  the  law  and  support  for 
their  police,  and  the  Congressional  Record 
reflects  a  growing  number  of  comments  and 
published  editorials  and  documents  echoing 
this  vital  need. 

Tou  might  be  Interested  In  knowing  that 
sometime  in  the  very  near  future  I  Intend 
to  make  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  which  I  hope  I  wUl  be  able  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  to  the 
plight  of  the  police  service  In  thla  coxmtry 
and  to  rally  the  American  public  to  your 
aaaiatance. 

I  have  authored  an  article  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  February  laaue  of  your  magazine, 
the  Police  Chief,  in  which  I  very  bluntly 
condemn  the  cbarlatana  who  are  exploiting 
the  uae  of  civil  righta  demonstrations,  and 
In  which  I  alao  criticize  the  hordes  of  bearded 
beatniks  and  their  comrades.  I  wanted  to 
present  my  views  in  this  respect  because  I 
believe  it  la  high  time  that  the  police  of  this 
Nation  be  spared  the  Insults  and  the  physical 
assauita  which  are  being  Inflicted  by  these 
categories  of  irresponsible  and  un-American 
exhiblUonlBts.  I  beUeve  it  is  high  time  also 
that  more  of  our  Government  and  industry 
leaders  let  it  be  known  that  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens  are  weary  of  this  intimida- 
tion and  that  our  society  will  not  continue 
to  Ignore  these  assaults  upon  our  institutions. 
While  the  Federal  Government  is  rapidly 
coming  to  your  aid.  It  Is  obvious  that  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  can  do.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  since  crime  Is  a  local  problem, 
it  should  be  handled  by  local  authorities  and 
there  must  never  be  a  great  encroachment 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  our  communities  and  States.  I 
will  say  to  you,  however,  that  within  the 
bounds  of  what  your  elected  representatives 
can  do,  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa^ves 
will  exert  every  effort  to  create  legislation 
and  make  available  to  you  the  wherewithal 
to  perform  your  duty  of  protecting  our  so- 
ciety from  the  criminal  army  which  now 
threatens  the  safety  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  this  country. 
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I  believe  there  la  a  great  deal  that  can  be 
done  along  these  lines  by  qur  Nation's  busi- 
ness community  and  our  Industrial  leaders. 
For  inatance,  some  %2  billion  was  the  bill  for 
Industrial  theft,  embezzlen^ent,  and  sabotage 
last  year.  Thla  $2  billion,  of  course,  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  expenditure  In  police 
man-hours — hours  that  might  well  have  been 
spent  protecting  the  personal  safety  of  your 
constituents  and  mine.  One  of  the  best 
deterrents  to  a  growing  crlitie  rate,  of  course. 
Is  a  program  of  prevention;  that  is.  making 
the  attractive  frxilt  less  available  to  the  crim- 
inal. Throughout  our  land  there  are  Indus- 
tries which  are  slipshod  In  their  security  and 
which  use  archaic  methofts  of  protection. 
I  would  call  upon  all  industries  to  reexamine 
their  methods  of  protectliig  their  property 
In  order  that  the  task  of  the  police  service 
might  be  made  easier. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  heard  recently, 
that  a  former  prosecuting  attorney  stated 
that  It  Is  very  difficult  to  {And  witnesses  to 
a  crime  who  are  willing  to  take  time  off  from 
their  Jobs  to  testify.  As  *«re  all  know,  the 
process  of  Justice  is  a  long  and  tedious  one. 
It  sometimes  requires  that  a  worker  be  away 
from  bis  Job  for  several  days.  According  to 
the  former  prosecuting  attorney,  he  knew 
of  numerous  cases  in  whlph  witnesses  said 
that  they  would  never  again  perform  this 
duty  because  they  were  luting  Intimidated 
by  their  superiors  at  the  pUace  In  which  they 
worked.  In  other  words,  their  bosses  resented 
their  taking  time  off  from  their  Jobs  for  this 
purpose  and  a  number  of  tihe  witnesses  were 
threatened  with  dismissal  because  of  their 
absence  from  work  and  others  had  their  pay 
deducted  for  days  missed  from  work.  This, 
of  course,  is  appalling,  and  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  State  legislatures  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  not  look  Into  this 
situation  to  afford  some  protection  to  work- 
ers who  conscientiously  attempt  to  serve  as 
witnesses  In  local  and  Federal  criminal  caees. 
Of  course,  the  most  satisfactory  solution 
would  be  for  leaders  of  tndustry  to  make 
sure  that  their  firms  are  i^ot  guilty  of  such 
civic  derelictions. 

Industry  must  take  a  great  interest  In 
the  manner  in  which  aociety  Is  faring. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  sltigle  out  any  par- 
ticular industry,  one  of  yqvr  topics  here  at 
this  conference  is  auto  tbiaft  and  the  ways 
in  which  it  can  be  mlnlmlaed.  It  has  been 
long  said  by  the  publlq,  by  the  police, 
by  Insurance  people,  anf  by  automobile 
manufacturers  themselves  that  motor  ve- 
hicles must  be  made  more  secure  ^md  less 
susceptible  to  theft.  Qacae  automobile 
manufacturers  have  turned  their  attention 
to  this  problem  and  have  made  their  cars 
more  secure  against  tampering,  but  I  believe 
that  the  great  technological  genius  of  the 
automobile  industry  shoiild  be  devoted  to 
the  development  of  some  GKfe  locking  meas- 
ures which  will  prevent  the  ease  with  which 
cars  are  stolen  today.  Ncrb  only  would  the 
temptation  to  irresponsibly  young  people  be 
lessened,  but  a  great  contribution  would  be 
made  to  crime  prevention.  I  cannot  beUeve 
that  such  a  simple  matter  as  this  Is  too 
difficult  for  the  engineers  of  the  automobile 
Industry  to  solve.  Again,  the  Ideal  solution 
is  for  the  automobile  manufacturers  to  take 
this  action  voluntarily.  Otherwise,  I  can 
foresee  that  they  will  be  cfxnpelled  to  do  so 
by  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  thaft  many  civic  and 
service  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Kxchange  Clubs,  Optimist  thtemational,  Kl- 
wanls,  U.S.  Jaycees,  the  American  Legion, 
Rotary  and  others  have  created  or  revital- 
ized national  and  regional,  programs  calling 
for  more  respect  for  the  law  and  for  the 
policemen  whose  duty  it  U  to  enforce  the 
law.  This  is  the  type  (if  citizen  action 
which  will  ultimately  re^p  great  benefits, 
not  only  for  you  gentlemen  but  for  the  com- 
munities you  serve,  and  t  salute  the  men 
and   women   who   are   un^lflshly   devoting 


themselves  to  these  programs.  They  are 
holding  out  their  hands  to  you,  and  I  ui^e 
each  of  you  and  your  colleagues  around  the 
country  to  respond  and  work  with  them.  A 
collaboration  between  decent  citizens  and 
the  police  service  can  build  a  wall  which 
criminals  will  find  difficult  to  surmount. 

I  need  not  tell  you  gentlemen  that  there 
are  many  conditions  which  affect  the  amount 
and  type  of  crime  which  occurs  from  place 
to  place.  As  you  know,  I  represent  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  and  the  crime  rate  in  our 
State  is  among  the  lowest  In  the  Nation. 
Tou  are  also  aware  that  my  State  has  suf- 
fered some  economic  reversals  in  the  last 
several  years.  At  the  same  tlmSi  the  people 
In  my  State  are  a  realistic  breed  whose 
mores  and  whose  belief  that  right  is  right 
and  wrong  Is  wrong  are,  generally  speaking, 
extremely  strong. 

There  have  been  a  great  niunber  of  claims 
in  modem  times  that  poverty  is  a  cause 
of  our  splrallng  crime  rate,  and  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  compassion  lavished  on 
lawbreakers  because  of  their  so-called  "lot 
In  life."  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  maudlin 
theory.  The  people  of  West  Virginia  have 
not  turned  our  State  into  anarchy  because 
some  of  them  are  poor.  Tet,  in  areas  in 
which  the  citizens  are  Infinitely  better  off, 
they  hafe  rioted  and  looted  and  broken  the 
law  and,  at  the  same  time,  succeeded  In 
placing  the  blame  upon  society  in  general 
and  police  in  particular. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  some  Americans 
have  cast  aside  their  pride,  their  spirit  of 
Independence,  and  the  diligence  which  char- 
acterized their  forefathers.  In  the  place  of 
these  attributes,  they  have  assumed  that 
their  Government  owes  them  a  living  and 
have  turned  to  the  dole  as  a  way  of  life. 
When  the  dole  does  not  come  through,  they 
feel  that  they  have  the  right  to  take  from 
their  more  prosperous  neighbor. 

Until  these  attitudes  are  reversed,  crime 
in  this  country  will  continue  to  be  a  blight 
on  our  way  of  life. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  our  Government, 
organizations  representing  law-abiding  cit- 
izens, and  the  great  might  of  American 
Industry  must  embark  on  a  program  of  bring- 
ing back  luster  to  our  traditional  beliefs 
In  respect  for  law  and  for  the  police. 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  has  done  a 
tremendously  fine  Job  in  the  last  five  years 
of  bringing  greater  professionallzation  to  the 
police  service.  With  limited  funds.  It  has 
become  the  nerve  center  of  the  local  law  en- 
forcement effort  in  this  country,  disseminat- 
ing knowledge  and  techniques,  standardizing 
procedures,  and  conducting  the  type  of  re- 
search which  law  enforcement  has  sorely 
needed  for  a  long  time.  I  also  hapi}en  to 
know  that  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  has,  in  the  last  several  years, 
turned  to  Industry  In  this  country  in  an 
effort  to  secure  funds  so  that  it  could  ex- 
pand Its  services  to  the  police  In  the  country. 
The  effects  have  largely  been  met  with  apathy 
on  the  part  of  leading  industries,  and  finan- 
cial assistance  has  been  almost  non-existent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  has  a  greater 
stake  in  a  safe  and  orderly  society  than  does 
American  industry.  I  am  appalled  that  in- 
dustrial leaders  have  ignored  the  needs  of 
the  police  of  this  country  who  provide  so 
many  services  for  industry.  The  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  as  you 
know.  Is  a  nonprofit,  professional,  educa- 
tional aqpoclatlon.  Its  goals  are  not  only 
laudable;  they  are  Indispensable  to  the  secu- 
rity of  everyone  In  this  country.  I  would, 
therefore,  suggest  to  every  industrial  leader 
In  this  country  thst  he  reexamine  his  obli- 
gation to  the  police  service  and  reconsider 
what  assistance  can  be  given  to  you  dedi- 
cated men. 

This  seminar  here  Is  a  perfect  example  of 
what  can  be  done  with  proper  support. 


It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  our  District  of  Columbia 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  have  taken 
the  Initiative  to  cope  with  crime  problraos 
by  means  of  this  seminar.  It  is  equally 
gratifying  that  your  own  organization,  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
Is  cooperating  in  this  commendable  program. 

Gentlemen,  you  truly  fight  in  the  front 
lines  in  the  war  against  crime.  Like  Viet- 
nam, the  end  is  not  in  sight.  As  it  Is  for 
your  sons,  relatives  and  friends  in  Viet- 
nam, the  t>attle  is  a  deadly  one.  But,  you 
must  win — the  citizens  of  our  Nation  have 
placed  their  trust  in  you  to  that  end.  The 
dedication  and  purpose  with  which  you 
have  studied  gives  me  assurEince  that  our 
trust  Is  not  misplaced.  Gentlemen,  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  labors. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  my  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HQLLAND 
BEFORE  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  fine  statement  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] before  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  February  7,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement  bt  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland, 

or  FLORIDA,  Before  the  Mississippi  Vallet 

Association,  Washington,  D.C,  February 

7, 1966 

I  am  pleased  .and  highly  complimented 
that  your  executive  vice  president,  Mr.  Win- 
ter, invited  me  to  be  the  guest  spacer  at  this 
luncheon  today. 

Coming  from  the  State  of  Florida  which 
has  been  blessed  with  a  great  abundance  of 
water,  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  my  time 
to  the  development  of  this  great  natural  re- 
source, not  only  In  the  SUte  of  Florida  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  have  served  on 
tlie  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  and 
later  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
which  I  have  always  been  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  vmder  the  able 
chairmanship  of  your  great  Senator  from  "^ 
Louisiana,  Senator  Eixender,  one  of  our 
finest  and  most  dedicated  Senators.  There- 
fore, I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  excellent 
Job  your  organization  is  doing.  I  know  that 
you  have  assisted  my  State  of  Florida  In  the 
development  of  its  water  resources  and  have 
testified  many  times  before  oommittees  of 
the  Congress  In  support  of  our  efforts.  For 
this  I  wish  to  thank  you — and  I  might  add 
that  we  have  virith  us  today  a  delegation  of 
some  35  to  40  from  Florida,  who  are  members 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  which 
will  attest  to  what  I  have  said. 

Diu-ing  my  nearly  20  years  that  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  represent  Florida  In  the  UJ3. 
Senate,  there  have  t>een  great  accompUsh- 
menis  in  the  development  of  our  natural 
water  resources,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  provide  for  our  ever-expanding 
economy — more  power  for  industry — iir- 
provement  of  our  harbors — ^hurricane  prc'- 
tection — beach  erosion — flood  control — aU 
these  are  necessary  as  well  as  improvements 
In  our  Inland  waterway  systems.  Tes,  we 
BtUl  have  a  tremendous  Job  to  do  and  to- 
gether we  can  do  It. 

I  will  not  consume  time  dwelling  on  sta- 
tistics and  cost  figures  as  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  you  are  well  aware  of  the  trends  and  have 
kept  abreast  of  actions  In  this  vital  field.    I 
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will  only  mmtlon  tluit  development  of  our 
w*t«r  reaource*  baa  been  a  major  factor  In 
tbe  tranaformatlon  of  our  country  from  a 
wUderneaa  to  tbe  geateet  Industrial  nation 
on  earth. 

The  development  of  our  national  com- 
merce and  Ita  continued  vlrtle  growth  Is  due 
In  considerable  measure  to  tbe  construction 
of  navigation  facllltlee— aa.OOO  nUlea  of  In- 
land and  Intracoaatal  waterways;  some  600 
commercial  harbors  and  constant  Improve- 
ments to  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  ever- 
Increasing  traffic  demand. 

To  provide  for  these  Improvements  the 
Army  Engineers,  using  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  cooperat- 
ing local  agencies,  have  more  than  doubled 
expenditures  nationwide  in  the  last  decade, 
from  U03  million  in  19S5  to  about  iU  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1066. 

Tbe  development  of  our  river  systems  and 
the  harnessing  of  power  of  our  water  re- 
sources have  produced  essential  electricity 
for  our  ever-Increasing  industrial  might. 

Those  are  sound  investments,  producing 
lasting  values,  values  that  will  benefit  our 
Natlon  In  the  years  to  cotne.  As  President 
Oeorge  Washington,  an  engineer  who  en- 
visioned the  vast  Inland  possibilities  of  the 
United  States,  once  expressed  the  fervent 
hope:  "Would  Ood  that  we  may  have  tbe 
wisdom  and  courage  to  Improve  them." 

We  ahould  be  grateful  that  we  have  had. 
and  continue  to  have  such  wisdom  and 
courage. 

This  brings  me  to  the  first  of  two  points 
I  wish  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  possible 
and  If  I  accomplish  nothing  else  by  this  talk. 
you  will  know  my  positions  and  know  that 
I  will  fight  vigorously  for  these  positions 
since  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  continued 
development  of  our  water  resources  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  defeat  of  these  proposals 
I  am  about  to  discuss. 

Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the  efforts  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  I  say  this  In  all 
candor  as  I  know  the  Engineers  must  take 
policy  guidance  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  to  Improve  their  methods  of  evaluat- 
ing navigation  benefits  in  carrying  out  the 
instructions  Issued  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
under  date  of  November  30.  1994,  subject: 
"Waterway  Improvement  Studies — Naviga- 
tion Benefits." 

Most  of  vou  are  aware  of  the  method  that 
has  been  used  In  the  p«st  to  calculate  the  so- 
called  cost-benefit  ratio  of  a  project.  Under 
the  old  and  proven  method,  a  survey  of  the 
resources  of  an  area  would  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  products  and  tonnage  that  would 
be  generated  to  move  on  a  waterway,  and 
the  difference  In  the  rate  between  the  exist- 
ing freight  rate  and  the  barge  rate  would  be 
the  savings  attributable  to  the  project.  If 
the  total  of  these  annual  benefits  exceeded 
the  annual  total  costs,  including  amortiza- 
tion and  operation  and  maintenance,  the 
project  had  a  favorable  benefit- to-cost  ratio 
and  was  considered  feasible:  and  the  higher 
the  ratio,  the  more  desirable  the  project, 
therefore  placing  the  project  In  an  excellent 
position   for  congressional   approval 

Now  comas  tbe  new  criteria  as  prescribed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  policy.  In  es- 
sence, the  proposal  would  compare  the  barge 
rate  with  a  theoretical  rate  that  tAe  com- 
peting modes  of  transportation  might  be 
compelled  to  adopt  If  a  waterway  were  placed 
in  operation.  Of  course,  such  a  thing  as  this 
would  tend  to  greatly  reduce  the  benefits  and 
frequently  resxilt  In  an  unfavorable  report. 

Should  the  competing  forms  of  transpor- 
tation place  such  theoretical  rates  into  per- 
manent effect  there  could  be  no  argument, 
but  they  are  not  required  to  do  so  nor  do  they 
anticipate  doing  so. 

The  new  directive  provides: 

Tbe  traffic  that  would  move  over  a  consid- 
ered waterway  improvement  will  depend  on 
the  competitive  rates  by  barge  and  alterna- 
tive mmaa  that  wouM  likely  be  in  effect  with 


the  waterway  Improvement.  Therefore,  esti- 
mates of  waterway  traffic  will  be  prepared  on 
the  basis  of  projected  water-compelled  rates 
with  consideration  of  all  data  and  factors 
that  are  likely  to  modify  current  ratee  to  take 
account  of  the  competitive  situation  antici- 
pated with  the  waterway  in  being,  and  fore- 
seeable technological  developments  applica- 
ble to  the  several  transport  media. 

The  benefits  for  the  traffic  (estimated  as  in 
above)  that  would  move  over  an  improved 
waterway  will  be  computed  as  the  difference 
In  tbe  projected  competitive  rates  or  charge 
for  the  movement  by  the  alternative  means 
that  would  be  used  in  the  absence  of  the  wa- 
terway and  the  projected  rates  and  charges 
utilizing  the  waterway.  In  developing  the 
projected  rates  or  charges,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  all  pertinent  data  and  factors.  In- 
cluding the  competitive  situation  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  waterway,  current  rates,  and 
foreseeable  technological  developments  ap- 
plicable to  the  several  transport  media.  The 
benefits  determined  in  this  manner  will  be 
used  In  project  Justification  and  In  tbe  bene- 
fit-cost ratio. 

In  addition,  reports  will  include  an  esti- 
mate of  benefits  obtained  by  applying  unit 
savings  based  on  the  rates  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  the  study  to  the  waterway  traffic  also 
estimated  on  the  bcwls  of  ratee  prevailing  at 
the  tUne  of  the  study. 

Based  on  this  criteria,  which  seems  absurd 
to  me.  a  railroad  might  very  easily  fix  rates 
In  an  area  of  a  proposed  project  to  discourage 
waterway  traffic  and  thereafter  raise  the  rates 
to  tbe  original  level.  Therefore,  if  on  the 
basis  of  projected  water  compelled  rates  the 
benefits  from  an  otherwise  Justifiable  naviga- 
tion project  can  be  so  depressed  as  to  result 
In  Its  rejection  by  the  Engineers,  the  rallrocMls 
can  practically  control  the  development  of 
our  Inland  waterways  for  navigation  purposes 
by  simply  projecting  totally  unrealistic  ratee. 

The  new  directive  is  so  ambiguous  that  few 
engineers  can  agree  on  its  interfkretatlon,  and 
to  me  It  seems  to  be  a  shortsighted  policy  to 
Insist  on  criteria  which  would  tend  to  per- 
petuate a  static  or  no  growth  climate  for 
Industrial  development  by  continuing  high 
transportation  rates  that  the  jiroject  would 
mattflally  reduce. 

Incidentally,  It  is  my  understanding  that 
no  new  projects  have  been  approved  under 
the  new  criteria,  that  is,  since  November 
1064.  and  that  a  review  of  many  approved 
projects — with  which  we  are  In  complete 
accord  as  being  feasible  and  Justified — iinder 
the  new  criteria  would  find  them  wanting 
for  lack  of  a  favorable  cost-benefit  ratio. 

I  personally  will  continue  to  fight  for  the 
full  development  of  our  water  resources  and 
for  reinstatement  of  the  original  criteria  used 
by  tbe  Corps  of  Engineers  In  determining 
cost-benefit  ratios.  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  support  my  position,  but  your 
help  is  needed  and  I  know  from  experience 
what  your  organization  can  do  when  It  has 
an  objective  in  mind. 

Now  my  second  point  is  that  I  am  vig- 
orously exposed  to  the  so-called  Moss  bill 
which  Is  the  "one  big  agency"  approach  to 
natural  resource  problems.  If  enacted,  all 
resource  development  programs  would  be 
lumped  Into  a  super  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  building  this  pro- 
posed new  bureaucracy  and  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  taking  an  organization,  functioning 
effectively  and  efficiently  in  one  agency  out 
of  that  agency  and  establishing  a  separate 
empire.  For  many  years  the  Oovemment's 
only  concern  was  Improvement  of  waterway 
transportation.  Then  In  1B17  and  1027,  In 
the  Ulsslsslppl  VaUey,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  took  its  first  steps  In  fiood  control,  and 
nationwide  flood  control  authority  was  given 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  1B30.  They 
have  performed  magnificently  In  this  field 
as  they  have  In  the  field  of  waterway  trans- 
portation. 


Senator  Moss'  bill.  If  enacted,  would  trans- 
fer to  a  new  super  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  now 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  where  It 
has  been  ever  since  It  was  founded  and 
which  is  closely  allied  with  farming  interest; 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ;^  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  TVA;  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; Water  Pollution  Control  now  In 
HEW;  the  Geological  Survey;  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water;  and  the  civil  functions  opera- 
tions of  the  Army  Engineers — what  a  colos- 
sal new  Bureau  that  would  be.  All  of  these 
agencies.  In  my  opinion,  have  performed  out- 
standingly and  their  consolidation  could  do 
nothing  to  Improve  the  present  status  or 
the  high  degree  of  cooperation  now  existing. 

The  greatest  loss  of  all  under  the  proposed 
bill  would  be  the  removal  of  the  civil  works 
program  from  the  Corpe  of  Engineers  who 
were  the  pioneers  in  the  public  works  pro- 
gram, a  program  built  on  143  years  of  experi- 
ence. To  transplant  or  transform  this  ac- 
tivity would  cause  suoh  dislocations  that 
I  do  not  believe  any  possible  benefit  would 
be  gained  to  counterbalance  them. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  experienced  In 
peace  and  war,  have  met  most  situations 
successfully.  They  are  to  be  commended 
and  are  the  logical  ones  to  perform  the  civil 
works  functions. 

Further,  a  system  of  ooordlnatlon  has  been 
established  under  the  present  civil  works 
program  between  tbe  Corpe  of  Engineers, 
other  Federal  agencies,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  officials  and  Independent 
groups  which  would  take  a  new  agency  much 
time  and  effort  to  match. 

Last  year  tbe  Congress  enacted  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Aot  and  personally,  I  do 
not  think  Congress  Is  going  to  abandon  the 
approach  embodied  in  that  aot  without  giv- 
ing it  a  fair  trial.  This  act.  Is  In  the  main 
line  of  the  American  conservation  move- 
ment. It  offers  a  maxlmiui  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  with  a  minimum  of  disrup- 
tion while  the  one  agency  concept  under 
the  Moss  bill  would  Involve  great  uprooting 
and  upheaval. 

Fundamentally,  the  problem  of  overlap 
and  conflict  in  our  resource  programs  is  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  several  agencies 
at  work.  It  is  due  to  the  different  laws  and 
national  jjolicy  under  which  tboee  agencies' 
activities  were  established  and  the  different 
purposes  or  alms  that  the  American  people 
have  undertaken  and  assigned  to  those  agen- 
cies from  time  to  time.  For  this  reason  you 
will  not  solve  these  problems  singly  by  re- 
shuffling and  rearranging  organlzatlonaJ 
structures,  but  rather  by  the  ooordlnatlon 
of  national  purposes  and  objectives.  This 
can  be  accomplished  better  under  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  created  at  cabinet  level 
under  the  Water  Resources  Act. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  see  that  lumping  Bxsny 
diverse  elements  together  under  one  roof 
would  help  at  all,  and  I  will  vigorously  op- 
f>oee  such  action. 

I  find  no  merit  in  the  basic  concept  of  tbe 
one  big  agency  approach  to  natural  resource 
problems,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  Congress 
win  abandon  the  Water  Resources  Act  which 
was  enacted  after  a  half  century  struggle.  I 
am  committed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  path  we 
have  chosen  and  oppose  any  radical  demoli- 
tion of  our  experiencied  and  capable  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
and  the  program  through  which  they  have, 
helped  to  make  this  the  moet  prosperous  and 
strongest  nation  In  the  world. 

These  are  two  of  but  many  battles  with 
which  we  are  confronted,  and  any  relaxa- 
tion of  our  fight  on  the  battlefront  for  sound 
water  resources  development  makes  it  doubly 
difficult  to  ward  off  the  next  attack  which 
might  well  be  the  battle  of  the  user  charge 
or  tax  which  I  have  not  discussed  but  with 
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which  I  know  you  are  all  thoroughly  familiar. 
Suffice  It  to  say,  I  join  with  you  oa  this  sub- 
ject, as  I  do  on  the  other  subjects  I  have 
mentioned.  But  let  me  assure  you  constant 
vigilance  is  necessary  and  the  problems  must 
be  met  head  on  If  we  are  to  arrive  at  realistic 
solutions.  We  must  work  together  as  never 
before. 

Again  I  thank  jrou  for  inciting  me  to  be 
with  you  today  and  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  the  wonderful  supi>ort  your 
organlzatioa  has  given  to  tha  Bute  of  Florida 
m  the  development  of  its  waterways. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  special  attention  to  the  discussion 
by  Senator  Holland,  of  titte  criteria  re- 
cently promulgated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  in  respect  to  the  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  in  navigation  projects.  Several 
paragraphs  in  his  speech  Dave  to  do  with 
the  so-called  directive  of  November  20, 
1964,  which  directive  has  been  forced 
upon  the  Corps  of  Engineers  against  its 
wishes,  against  the  wishes  of  Congress, 
and  Eigainst  the  wishes  of  ieiII  our  citizens 
who  are  concerned  with  the  continued 
development  of  our  Nation's  waterways. 

This  speech  calls  attentjion  to  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
this  directive  upon  the  future  develop- 
ment of  our  navigable  waterways.  The 
directive's  effect  is  to  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  current  progress 
being  made  on  our  navigable  streams. 

In  short,  the  new  crlteztion  which  has 
been  forced  upon  the  corp$  for  determin- 
ing economic  benefits  and  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratios  requires  the  Engineers  to  as- 
sume a  freight  rate  which  might  be  put 
into  effect  by  our  railroads  in  the  event 
the  waterway  under,  study  were  actually 
constructed. 

For  this  purpose,  implemental  costs 
would  be  the  floor  for  suoh  an  estimate 
of  a  future  freight  rate.  "Then,  as  I  said, 
the  Engineers  are  to  estimate  how  much 
of  the  future  commercial  traffic  would 
move  under  this  "assumed*'  freight  rate 
and  how  much  would  move  on  the  water- 
way under  consideration. 

In  other  words,  the  estimates  of  pro- 
spective waterway  commerce  are  twisted 
and  distorted  and  the  benefits  are  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  the  proposed 
project  carmot  be  Justified. 

It  goes  without  saying  tihat  the  direc- 
tive of  November  20,  1964,  contains  no 
requirement  for  any  railroad' to  adopt 
such  an  Eissumed  rate  whether  or  not  the 
waterway  is  actually  constructed. 

In  his  speech  before  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association  last  Monday,  Senator 
Holland  correctly  points  out  that  no 
new  major  navigation  projects  have  been 
approved  by  the  Corps  of  Bngineers  un- 
der this  new  criterion.  This  Is  exactly 
the  situation  that  I  predicted  when  it 
was  first  brought  to  my  attention  in 
January  1965. 

The  pity  is  that  this  criterion  affects 
not  only  navigation  projects  but  it  can 
also  prevent  the  construction  of  multi- 
ple-purpose projects  which  depend  upon 
navigation  benefits  for  their  justifica- 
tion. As  I  said,  I  think  this  Is  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Congress  and  against 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  connection  with  the  statement 
of  my  senior  colletigue,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  agree  with  Senator  Holland  100 
percent.    The  position  taken  by  some  In 


the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  have  been 
elected  to  no  office,  is  completely  irre- 
sponsible, and  a  great  disservice  to  this 
country. 

For  some  strange  reason,  when  a  man 
becomes  President  of  the  United  States 
and  is  separated  from  the  people,  as  must 
necessarily  be  the  case,  and  surrounded 
by  bureaucrats,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
listen  to  the  logic  of  people  who  would 
urge  false  economy  upon  the  President, 
in  this  case  to  the  extent  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  develop  our  resources.  As 
much  as  I  would  favor  some  of  the  new 
programs  the  President  has  recom- 
mended, I  must  say  that  if  I  had  to 
choose,  I  would  much  rather  dispense 
with  some  of  the  new  programs  and 
continue  the  sound,  valid  program  of  re- 
sources development  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  so  stanchly 
advocated  and  for  which  he  has  worked 
so  liard. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  say  to  my 
Junior  colleague  that  since  the  issuance 
of  this  new  directive,  no  new  projects 
have  been  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Probably 
not;  but  we  ought  to  be  continuing  the 
full  development  of  our  water  resources. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
to  know  that  I  have  read  the  statement 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association.  I  associate  my- 
self not  only  with  the  compliments  paid 
the  Senator  from  Florida  by  the  knowl- 
edgeable Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  I 
also  express  my  commendation  of  Sen- 
ator Holland's  forthright  and  effective 
references  to  the  new  standards  for  eval- 
uating navigation  improvements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  No- 
vember 1964. 

As  the  Senator  now  speaking  pointed 
out  at  the  time  of  debate  last  year  on 
the  omnibus  flood  control-rivers  and 
h£u-bors  bill — ^popularly  known  as  the 
public  works  authorizations — there  is 
considerable  support  for  the  request 
made  by  several  river  valley  associations 
that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  review  and 
hopefully  modify  the  new  criteria.  This 
is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  several, 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
Senator  Holland  has  brought  problems 
created  by  the  new  navigation  improve- 
ment criteria  into  clear  focus. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  de- 
livered a  thoroughly  meaningful  and  in- 
formative speech  in  his  February  7,  1966, 
participation  In  the  program  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association  at  Washing- 
ton's Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Ellender,  who  has  great 
and  longstanding  concern  for  the  water 
resources  development  of  our  Nation, 
has  asked  that  an  address  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  before  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association,  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, on  February  7,  1966,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  today.  I  have  read  Senator 
Holland's  remarks,  i>artlcularly  as  they 
regard  the  new  navigation  Improvement 
criteria    of    the    Corps    of    Engineers. 


Alwig  with  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, including  members  of  the  Senate 
PubUc  Works  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  I  have  been  concerned  that  these 
new  criteria  will  cause  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties in  furthering  the  development 
of  the  waterways  of  our  Nation.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee will  give  its  early  attention  to 
this  subject  and  to  the  use  of  these  cri- 
teria, as  I  believe  the  points  made  in 
this  discussion  dlight  to  be  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  and  by  the  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  Federal  agencies 
involved. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellknder) 
in  comi&enting  on  the  superb  statement 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  before  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  here  in  Washington.  In  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Holland's  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  especially  point  out  para- 
graph 6,  page  2.  I  feel  he  has  touched 
upon  a  subject  of  concern  to  many  of 
my  colleagues.  Senator  Holland  states. 
and  I  quote: 

Tou  are  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  I  say  this  In  all 
candor,  as  I  know  that  all  engineers  must 
take  policy  guidance  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  to  Improve  their  methods  of  eval- 
uating navigation  benefits  in  carrying  out 
the  Instructions  issued  by  the  Chief  of  E^n- 
glneers  under  date  of  November  20,  1964 — 
Subject:  "Waterway  Improvement  Studies — 
Navigation  Benefits." 

Senator  Holland  in  this  statement  Is 
referring  to  the  new  criteria  which  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  using  In  determin- 
ing the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  our  Inland 
navigation  projects.  This  new  criteria 
constitutes  an  attempt  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  evaluate  projected  freight 
rates  on  existing  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  the  effects  of  possible  reduction 
In  existing  rates  upon  the  amount  of 
freight  which  will  ultimately  be  trans- 
ported by  barge.  • 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  as  a  committee  investi- 
gate the  effectj  which  this  new  criteria 
is  having  on  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  our 
proposed  new  inland  navigation  proj- 
ects. Historically,  our  navigation  proj- 
ects Irnve  far  exceeded  the  most  liberal 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  freight  which 
they  would  carry.  I  feel,  therefore,  that 
more  weight  is  being  given  this  new  cri- 
teria than  is  Justifiable,  and  I  feel  that 
a  reexamination  is  in  order.  Second. 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  my  distin- 
guished colleague's  remarks  conceminfiT 
the  proposed  user  charges  on  our  inland 
waterways.  Again.  I  feel  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
that  this  Is  a  proposal  deserving  of  much 
consideration  and  evaluation.  Trans- 
portation is  and  always. will  be  a  vital 
link  In  the  continued  progress  of  our 
economy.  I  feel  that  Inland  water  trans- 
oprtation  is  destined  to  be  the  salvation 
OT  many  of  our  previously  landlocked 
metropolitan  centers.  It  would  be  a 
drastic  mistake  at  this  time  to  curtail 
the  continued  development  of  our  inland 
waterways  with  the  imposition  of  a  re- 
strictive user  charge.    I,  therefore,  feel 
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th»t  the  Senate  and  House  Public  Works 
Committees  should  give  a  great  deal  of 
close  scrutiny  to  this  proposal. 

lilr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  honorable  colleague  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  tot  his  excellent 
statement.  It  Is  gratifying  for  me  to  be 
able  to  Join  with  him  in  his  continuing 
efforts  to  promote  the  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  America.  His 
record  on  this  subject  is  long  and  envi- 
able, and  I  certainly  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  him  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  commend  both  him  and  the  distin- 
giilshed  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ElLLENDKR  ]  for  Calling  his  remarks  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  

DEATHS  OP  SOPHIE  TUCKER   AND 
BILLY  ROSE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  deaths 
of  two  great  Americans  in  show  business 
within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  Sophie 
Tucker  and  Billy  Rose.  I  had  the  honor 
"-efjmowing  both  of  these  wonderful  peo- 
plelts  personal  friends  of  mine  of  many 
years'  standing. 

■OPRIt  TT7CKXB 

Mr.  President,  Sophie  Tucker  was 
probably  the  most  glittering  character 
In  American  show  business,  "The  last  of 
the  red-hot  mamas,"  as  Broadway  called 
her.  She  had  a  career  of  60  years  which 
spaimed  and  embraced  almost  all  of  the 
high  spots  of  the  rise  of  American  vaude- 
ville and  night  club  entertainment. 

But  at  this  sad  time,  it  is  also  interest- 
ing to  remember  that  Sophie  Tucker's 
career  was  truly  an  American  success 
story.  Miss  Tucker,  bom  in  a  Russian 
farmhouse  78  years  ago,  as  her  mother 
was  traveling  to  join  her  father  in  the 
United  States,  started  her  working  life 
by  waiting  on  tables  in  her  father's  25- 
cents-a-meal  restaurant  In  Hartford. 

She  liked  to  tell  her  friends  that,  true 
to  show  business  tradition,  she  "opened 
In  Connecticut  before  arriving  on  Broad- 
way." And  arrive  she  did  in  1906  to  be- 
gin the  long  climb  that  was  to  make  her 
one  of  the  most  beloved  show  business 
personalities  over  the  years. 

All  this  Is  fairly  well  known.  But  the 
recitation  of  the  highlights  of  her  career 
cannot  capture  the  warmhearted  hu- 
manity of  this  woman  who  w&s  ever 
quick  to  help  hundreds  of  friends  and 
acquaintances — in  and  out  of  show 
business — throughout  the  years.  She 
was  never  too  busy  to  help  a  friend  or  a 
worthy  cause,  and  this,  too,  will  remain 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  the  thousands 
who  knew  her. 

BIU.T   EOOX 

Billy  Rose  had  probably  the  most  ex- 
citing and  well-rounded  career  of  anyone 
In  the  United  States,  in  and  out  of  show 
business.  He  won  a  championship  as  a 
shorthand  expert  when  he  was  in  his 
twenties,  and  west  on  to  be  Bernard 
Baruch's  assistant  when  Baruch  was 
head  of  the  War  Industries  Board  In 
1918.  He  became  a  songwriter,  and  then 
became   America's   iog  s^vm«a.    He 


was  a  remarkable,  well-rounded  man:  art 
collector,  humanitarian,  philanthropist, 
stock  market  operator,  and  showman. 
One  of  his  last  great  acts  of  philanthr<H>y 
was  the  gift  of  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  sculpture  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cul- 
tural monuments  in  that  country  or 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Both  have  now  gone  to  their  last  re- 
ward. I  know  that  the  people  of  our 
country  are  the  richer  for  having  had 
the  songs,  the  sentiment,  and  the  humor 
of  Sophie  Tucker  and  the  laughs,  the  en- 
tertainment, and  the  music  of  Billy  Rose. 
They  left  us  with  a  song  and  a  smile. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  obituaries  on 
Sophie  Tucker  and  Billy  Rose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows:*    . 

SopHnc  TccKXk,  78,  Docs  m  Hn  Homk 

Sophie  Tucker,  the  Indefatigable  "laat  of 
the  red-hot  mamaa,"  died  leut  night  at  7:3A 
of  a  chronic  lung  aliment  and  kidney  faUure 
In  her  apartment  at  737  Park  Avenue.  The 
show  business  star  for  more  than  six  decades 
was  78  years  old.  Her  family  was  at  her 
bedside. 

Last  October.  Miss  Tucker  was  admitted  to 
Mount  Slnal  Hospital.  She  remained  there 
for  several  weeks  undergoing  treatment  for 
what  her  physicians  described  as  an  intesti- 
nal Inflammation.  She  then  returned  to  her 
apartment,  where  she  was  reported  to  be  re- 
cuperating. 

Miss  Tucker  last  appeared  In  public  at  the 
Latin  Quarter  In  October.  Her  4-week  en- 
gagement ended  after  2  days,  however,  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

"She  was  a  giant — 10  feet  tall."  Abe  I. 
Lastfogel,  president  of  the  William  Morrla 
Agency,  who  represented  Miss  Tucker  since 
1910.  said  last  night  at  the  singer's  apart- 
ment. "She  was  unique.  She  was  a  star 
who  stayed  Important  through  her  lifetime. 
Her  work  and  effort  and  her  willingness  to 
help  those  who  needed  help  will  be  remem- 
bered in  yeart  to  come." 

'For  60  years,  Sophie  Tucker  punched  out 
songs  in  her  spectacular  style — big,  brassy, 
and  flamboyant.  She  cried  and  laughed  and 
sang  with  such  zest,  such  vigor,  that  audi- 
ences were  swept  up  in  an  irresistible  torrent 
of  lush  sentiment. 

She  was  always  risqut  and  was  always  kid- 
ding herself,  but  no  one  really  believed  that 
Sophie  could  ever  utter  an  offcolor  line.  In 
recent  years,  she  woxild  step  out  Into  a  shim- 
mering stage  with  her  192  pounds  draped  In 
a  gown  of  24-karat  gold  cloth,  festooned  with 
brilliants,  a  white  mink  coat  with  a  golden 
train,  and  a  cloth-of-gold  headdress  sprin- 
kled with  diamonds. 

"I'm  the  8-D  mama  with  the  big  wide 
screen,"  she  would  roar,  and  the  audience 
would  burst  Into  applause. 

She  would  begin  singing — maybe  the  voice 
didn't  have  the  tremor  of  a  Plaf  or  the  power 
of  a  Oarland.  but  who  cared? — such  songs  as 
"There's  No  Business  Like  That  Certain  Busi- 
ness, That  Certain  Business  Called  Love,"  or 
"I  JtCay  Be  Getting  Older  Every  Day  (But 
Getting  Younger  Every  Night) ." 

The  audience  would  laugh  and  applaud 
and  maybe  weep,  when  Sophie  sang  "My  Yld- 
dlshe  Momme,"  and  wait,  flnally.  for  the  big 
one.  the  only  one,  "Some  of  These  Days." 

"When  I  step  out  on  the  floor  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  season,"  she  remarked  In 
1960,  "there's  tACOOO  riding  on  me — S25.000 
m  all  new  gowns  and  $25,000  in  new  material. 
And  I  give  It  everything  I've  got  every  nlfrht." 

And  Sophie  gave  It  everything  she  had — 
even  when  her  voice  flnally  crackled  and  she 
found  It  dUBcult  to  move  around.  She  still 
performed,  she  still  made  personal  appear- 


ances, she  stUl  trouped  wltti  the  same  vigor 
and  restleaanaee  as  In  the  days  when  she 
earned  $1,000  a  week  at  the  Palace  Theater. 

"I'm  an  old  timer,"  she  admitted  several 
years  ago,  "but  let  me  tell  you  something. 
I  was  never  satisfied  to  sing  a  song.  I  wanted 
to  know  how  to  get  more,  bow  to  bring  that 
salary  up,  how  to  be  a  star.  And  when  I  put 
the  greasepaint  on  and  get  out  on  that 
floor,  there's  nobody  younger.  I  am  an  old 
timer,  but  I  want  to  see  more,  more,  more." 

Show  business  liked  to  laugh  at  the  fact 
that  Miss  Tucker  had  been  "bom  on  the 
road" — not  the  vaudeville  circuits  but  on  a 
road  leading  from  Russia  across  Poland  to 
the  Baltic. 

That  was  true.  Her  mother  was  traveling 
by  wagon  from  Russia  to  Join  her  husband 
in  the  United  States.  Miss  Tucker  was  bom 
In  a  farmhouse,  lliat  was  perhaps  her  last 
contact  with  rural  life.  The  date  was  Janu- 
ary 13,  and  the  year,  according  to  the  best 
available  records,  was  1887. 

Miss  Tucker  was  born  of  a  Russian -Jewish 
fanUly  named  Kallsh.  Her  father  had  qpd 
Russia  to  escape  military  service.  He  arrived 
In  Boston,  and  a  short  time  later  sent  for 
his  family. 

When  Miss  Tucker  was  8  years  old  the 
family  moved  to  Hartford.  The  entertainer 
liked  to  say  In  later  years  that,  although  she 
learned  her  English  In  Boston,  "no  one  has 
ever  admired  my  Harvard  accent." 

Her  parents  opened  a  25-cent-dlnner 
restaurant  In  Hartford.  Sophie  and  her  two 
brotners  and  a  sister  worked  In  the  estab- 
lishment. The  future  star  discovered  that 
she  could  pick  up  dimes — sometimes  quar- 
ters— singing  for  the  ciistomers  when  she 
wasnt  serving  pickled  herring  and  gefUllte 
fish. 

At  16  Sophie  was  married  to  Louis  Tuck. 
They  had  one  son  Bert  Tuck.  The  meirrlage 
did  not  last,  but  when  Sophie  decided  to  go 
Into  show  business  she  added  a  syllable  to 
her  husband's  surname  and  became  Sophie 
Tucker. 

In  1906  she  came  to  New  York.  In  classic 
style,  she  made  the  rounds,  got  nowhere, 
ran  low  on  money.  Then  she  got  a  Job  at 
the  German  Village,  a  rathskeller  at  Broad- 
way and  40th  Street,  for  $15  a  week  and 
"throw  money." 

Prom  the  German  Village,  Miss  Tucker 
went  on  to  the  small-time  vaudeville  circuits, 
burlesque,  Tony  Pastor's.  In  1909  she  got  a 
part  In  the  "Zlegfeld  Follies."  But  the  star, 
Nora  Bayea,  cut  Miss  Tucker's  numbers 
drastically.  And  when  Eva  Tanguay  then 
replaced  Miss  Bayes,  she  took  over  Sophie's 
remaining  routine.  Both  stars  later  became 
good  friends  of  Miss  Tucker's. 

Five  years  later,  however.  Miss  Tucker  was 
earning  $1,000  a  week  at  the  Palace  Theater. 
By  that  time  she  had  already  Introduced  the 
song  that  became  as  much  Sophie  Tucker 
as  her  robuBt  voice  and  eyecatching  cos- 
tumes— "Some  of  These  Days,"  by  Shelton 
Brooks. 

There  followed  engagements  at  ReUen- 
weber's  in  New  York,  at  clubs  and  music 
halls  In  London,  appearances  at  Sophie 
Tucker's  Playground,  her  own  club  on  52d 
Street,  off  Broadway;  another  engagement 
at  the'  Palace  In  1928,  where  she  first  sang 
"I'm  the  Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Mamas,"  writ- 
ten for  her  by  Jack  Yellen. 

When  talking  pictures  gave  vaudeville  the 
"hook,"  Miss  Tucker  switched  to  night  clubs 
and  also  made  movies.  Including  "Honky 
Tonk,"  "Broadway  Melody,"  "Thoroughbreds 
Dont  Cry"  and  "Atlantic  Clty." 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  10,  1966| 

SoPHn  TxTCKxa  Is  Dkao;   Last  or  Rxd  Hot 

Mamas 

Nrw  York,  February  0. — Singer  Sophie 
Tucker.  long  blUed  as  "the  last  of  the  red 
hot  mamas,"  died  tonight.     She  was  78. 

Death  came  to  the  brassy-voloed  singer  st 
her  Manhattan  residence. 


February  10,  1966 
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Last  October,  Miss  Tucker  was  admitted 
to  a  New  York  hospital  and  remained  there 
for  several  weeks  undergoing  treatment  for 
what  physicians  described  as  intestinal  In- 
flammation. 

At  that  time,  she  left  the  hospital  and 
returned  home  where  she  was  reportec^  re- 
cuperating. 

A  family  spokesman  said  the  entertainer 
had  suffered  for  the  last  4  months  with  a 
chronic  lung  condition  and  a  Iddney  ailment. 

She  lived  In  a  swank  apartment  at  737 
Park  Avenue  In  recent  yearai.  She  last  ap- 
peared In  public  late  last  yeft  at  the  Latin 
Quarter. 

The  big  and  brassy  singer  With  the  voice 
to  match  was  hatn  on  the  t^ad  and  never 
left  It.    She  sang  her  way  all  lover  the  world. 

"RI-TA  Kmo"    <0EO8SB  V) 

Like  a  luxury  liner  with  a  l^attleshlp  beam 
she  would  sail  Into  the  spotlight,  ablaze 
with  Jewels,  and  belt  out  iunes  with  the 
same  lusty  good  nature — no  fatter  who  was 
In  her  audience.  | 

"Hl-ya,  King!"  she  shouted  with  a  Jaunty 
wave  toward  the  royal  box  as  she  opened 
her  command  performance  fbr  King  George 
V  and  Queen  Mary  at  London's  Palladium 
in  1934.  I 

At  the  end  of  the  showl  the  audience 
wouldn't  stop  applauding  when  the  King 
and  Queen  sat  down,  the  signal  that  the  per- 
formance was  over.  So  the  »oyal  couple  got 
back  to  their  feet  and  rejoined  the  applause 
which  brought  Sophie  back  onto  the  stage 
for  two  more  numbers — "Louisville  Lady" 
and  "Some  of  These  Days." 

"Some  of  these  days,  you'fle  going  to  miss 
me,  honey."  It  was  Sophie's  tong.  No  mat- 
ter how  she  altered  the  lyrlc»,  or  her  styling, 
audiences  always  wanted  It.  And  the  song 
title  became  the  book  tuje  ©f  her  memoirs, 
published  In  1946. 

She  sang  It  for  fathers  and  their  sons.  As 
.  other  stars  waxed  and  waied,  Sophie  re- 
mained a  headllner,  seemingly  indestructible. 
Her  secret  of  longevity  wasi  6lmple:  "Keep 
breathing."  I 

"Show  business  has  been  my  life,"  she 
said.  "I  wouldn't  have  had  any  other.  It 
U  the  life  I  always  wanted."    ; 

Bn.LED    WITH    THE    ^fAHS 

She  shared  biUlnga  vsrlth  the  greatest  of 
them— Will  Rogers,  W.  C.  Fields,  Eddie  Can- 
tor, Al  Jolson,  Jack  Benny,  Fanny  Brice.  Judy 
Garland,  Jimmy  Durante,  aii<l  Bea  LUlle,  to 
nsime  but  a  few.  j 

She  knew  Irving  Berlin  |aien  he  was  a 
singing  waiter  at  a  Bowery  jipot.  And  she 
taught  the' Duke  of  Wlndg<^*  to  dance  the 
Charleston  when  he  was  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

She  sang  whatever  the  times  demanded — 
Jazz.^lues,  swing:  you  name  |t. 

"Show  business  is  changing  all  the  time," 
she  once  said.  "If  you  want)  to  stay  with  It, 
you  have  to  change  with  It.  iperformers  who 
refuse  to  do  that  are  stranded." 

She  sang  in  nightclubs.  In  biu-lesque,  and 
vaudeville:  she  sang  In  Broadway  shows  and 
motion  pictures,  on  television  and  radio. 

But  broadcasting  wasn't  |her  dish — "You 
can't  do  this.  You  can't  do  |.bat.  I  couldn't 
even  say  'hell'  or  'damn,'  and|  nothing,  honey, 
U  more  expressive  than  the  vt$y  I  say  'hell'  or 
'damn.' "  ' 

BORN    IN    RUSS^ 

She  was  born  Sophie  Abuii  somewhere  In 
Russia  while  her  Jewish  family  was  migrat- 
ing to  America,  via  Poland  and  the  Baltic. 
She  said  It  was  January  13,  1888.  Some  ref- 
erence wofks  make  the  year  1884.  Sophie 
said  the  confusion  resulted  from  her  having 
added  4  years  to  her  age  wihen  she  started 
work  in  Manhattan  cabarets  at  age  16. 

She  also  said  the  family  name  was  Kallsh, 
or  KalUch,  and  that  the  Abuea  came  from  an 
Italian's  passport  her  father  need. 

She  was  3  months  old  When  the  family 
re<-chA((  Boston  and  settled  tbera. 


When  she  was  8,  they  moved  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Where  her  parents  opened  Abuza's 
home  restaurant,  featuring  a  25 -cent  gefUllte 
fish  dinner.  As  an  added  attraction,  Sophie 
sang  for  the  customers — for  nickels  and 
dimes. 

Recalling  those  years,  she  said: 

"We  all  have  dreams,  ambitions.  It  wasn't 
that  I  dreamed  in  a  house  of  ^lendor,  a 
house  of  riches.  I  didn't  have  It.  I  hated 
everything  I  did  as  a  girl  because  I  wasn't  a 
normal  child. 

"no    PI.ATMATKS.    NOTHING" 

"I  didn't  play.  I  had  no  playmates.  I  had 
nothing.  I  was  4,  6,  6,  and  I  had  to  make  my 
own  cup  of  coffee.  I  had  nothing,  and  I  was 
determined  to  have  it,  and  I  got  it. 

"The  happiest  thing  of  all  Is  that  In  get- 
ting It  I  hurt  nobody.  Some  people  are  ruth- 
lees.  Some  hmrt  others,  but  I  did  It  the 
hardest  way  and  the  longest  one,  too.' 

In  1961,  when  asked  how  much  she  bad 
earned  as  a  performer,  she  replied,  "I'm  not 
rich,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  nobody's  going 
to  have  to  hold  a  charity  performance  for  me. 
I'm  doing  all  right." 

Sophie  was  married  three  times,  each  end- 
ing In  divorce.  Her  first  husband  was  Louis 
Tuck,  from  whom  she  got  her  stage  name  of 
Tucker.  They  had  one  child,  Bert.  Her  next 
husband  was  Prank  Westphal,  the  pianist  for 
her  vaudeville  act.  And  her  last  was  Al 
Lackey,  her  business  manager. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  10,  1966] 

Bn.LT    ROSE    DIBS    AT    66;     MnXIONAIRE 

Showman 

MoNTECO  Bat,  Jamaica. — BlUy  Roee,  tbe 
master  showman  who  made  a  fortune  out  of 
the  unlikely  combination  of  extravaganza, 
curvaceous  girls,  and  the  stock  market,  died 
today  In  Montego  Bay. 

Roee,  66,  died  at  2:15  a.m.  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia at  the  Eldmlre  Nursing  Home. 

He  had  come  to  Montego  Bay,  where  he 
maintains  a  winter  home,  to  recuperate  from 
cardlo-vascular  surgery  performed  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  In  December. 

Roee,  an  Impresario,  theatrical  producer, 
newspaper  columnist,  nightclub  owner  and 
writer  of  such  songs  as  "That  Old  Gang  of 
Mine,"  "Without  a  Song"  and  "Me  and  My 
Shadow,"  returned  to  his  New  York  ho$ie 
December  22. 

RECDPBRATION  PRESCRIBED 

He  flew  to  Montego  Bay  Tuesday  with  his 
Bister,  Polly  Gottlieb,  wife  of  Hollywood  pro- 
ducer and  writer  Alex  Gottlieb.  Doctors  had 
prescribed  6  weeks  of  recuperation. 

In  New  York,  a  close  friend,  Broadway  pro- 
ducer Arthur  Cantor  said,  "one  of  the  rea- 
sons Billy  went  to  Jamaica  was  because  be 
was  feeling  better." 

Gottlieb  said  In  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  that 
his  wife  had  called  him  and  said  Roee  had 
caught  a  slight  cold  2  days  ago  and  deVel- 
'oped  pneumonia  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Gottlieb  was  planning  to  accompeuiy 
the  body  to  New  York  today,  where  funeral 
arrangements  will  be  completed. 

Besides  Mrs.  Gottlieb,  he  leaves  another 
sister,  Miriam  Stern  of  New  York  City. 

Death  of  the  flamboyant  figure  came  Just 
hours  after  the  death  of  another  show  busi- 
ness personality,  Sophie  Tucker.  She  died 
last  night  In  her  Kew  York  apartment. 

The  S-foot-3  Rose  scrambled  out  of  the 
Manhattan  slums  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  worth  more  than  $25  million.  He 
once  Jested  that  "if  my  luck  holds' out  by 
1970  I  will  really  be  a  rich  fellow." 

He  made  his  first  million  3  months  after 
the  1939  New  York  World's  Fair  opened. 
His  "Aquacade"  was  the  hit  of  the  fair  and 
Its  star,  Eleanor  Holm,  became  one  of  his 
four  wives.  He  was  actually  married  five 
times,  but  Urn  married  one  wife,  Joyce  Mat- 
tbewa,  twice. 


MtaaTMl  rANKT  BUCK 


Another  wife  was  Fanny  Brice,  the  come- 
dienne whose  life  story  was  told  In  the  bit 
Broadway  musical  "Punny  Girl."  He  was 
also  married  to  Doris  Warner,  daughter  of 
motion  picture  executive  Harry  Warner. 

He^once  characterized  success  as  "a  com- 
bination of  good  health,  good  friends,  and  a 
financial  career  where  the  winners  make  $2 
more  than  the  losers." 

As  to  marriage  Roee  said  he  didn't  consider 
himself  "a  monumental  success  In  that  de- 
partment because  at  65  I'm  a  bachelor." 

Last  spring  in  an  Interview  he  said  this 
about  death : 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  it.  For  the  past  5  years 
I  have  felt  that  I'm  on  velvet  after  60  very 
active  years  •  •  •.  I  Just  want  to  spin  out 
life  as  gracefully  as  I  can  with  the  least 
amount  of  storm  *  *  *  I  have  no  fears  about 
death.  By  the  same  token,  I'm  not  rolling 
out  a  red  carpet  and  inviting  It  In." 

SHORTHAND    CHAIklPION 

Rose  flrst  gained  national  attention  as  a 
teenager.  At  17  he  was  national  shorthand 
speed  champion  and  2  years  later  was 
chief  stenographer  to  Financier  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  who  whs  then  the  head  of  the  War 
Industries  Board. 

PVom  Baruch,  a  lifelong  friend,  Rose 
picked  up  a  knowledge  that  guided  him  on 
many  paths.  "I  learned  from  him  always  to 
get  the  facts,"  he  said.  "Experience  and 
Judgment  mean  little  If  you  don't  get  the 
facts." 

Rose,  who  was  often  referred  to  as  the 
bantam  Barnum,  said  "I've  been  more  In 
the  tradition  of  Barnum  than  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  Baruch,"  he  said.  "I  wish  It  bad 
been  the  other  way  around." 

Last  year  Rose  donated  his  million  dollar 
collection  of  sculpture  from  his  palatial  East 
Side  townhouse  to  the  National  Museum 
of  Israel. 

"BALLYHOO,    NOT    CENIUS" 

Rose  gained  his  real  fame  from  the  ex- 
travaganzas he  staged.  "I  sell  ballyhoo,  not 
genius,"  he  said. 

In  1936,  when  Texas  celebrated  its  state- 
hood centennial  with  an  exposition  at  Dallas, 
neighboring  Fort  Worth  hired  Rose  to  stage 
a  wild  west  show  at  its  rival  frontier  centen- 
nial. His  take  was  $1,000  a  day.  Port  Worth's 
s'.ogan  was  "Dallas  for  education.  Fort  Worth 
for  entertainment." 

Then  Cleveland  asked  him  to  glamorize 
Its  Great  Lakes  exposition  in  1937.  He 
thought  up  a  water  ballet  that  he  called  the 
"Aquacade."  Two  years  later  he  took  It  to 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  and  became  a 
millionaire. 

In  his  theatrical  productions  Rose  bor- 
rowed from  the  late  Florenz  Zlegfeld  and 
used  plenty  of  pretty  girls,  sentimental  mu- 
sic, and  soft  lights.  Later  he  was  to  buy  the 
Zlegfeld  Theater  for  $630,000  cash. 

OWNED    17    NIGHTCLUBS 

His  musicals  Included  "Sweet  and  Low," 
"Crazy     Quilt,"     "Carmen     Jones,*     "Seven 
Lively    Arts."    and    "Jumbo."      Among    his     i 
serious  productions  were  "The  Greet  Magoo"      \ 
and  "Clash  by  Night." 

In  1938  he  opened  the  plush  Diamond 
Horseshoe  nightclub.  At  one  time  he  owned 
17  nightclubs.  * 

His  syndicated  column,  "Pitching  Horse- 
shoes," was  published  In  400  dally  and  2,000 
weekly  newspapers.  He  was  the  author  of 
'Wine,  Women,  ana  Words." 

After  flve  childless  marriages  Rose  ended 
up  single  again.  "The  single  life."  he  said, 
"Is  like  a  red-and-gold  box  of  Christmas 
candy.  When  you  open  It,  all  It  holds  Is  a 
couple  of  lousy  bonbons." 

Rose  made  this  critical  assessment  of  him- 
self: 

"Tslze  myself  up  as  a  fellow  who  has  been 
a  grain  of  sand  In  the  public  eye.    Thanks  to 
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•  tranendotu  amount  of  work  and  a  tremen- 
doua  amount  of  luck,  rve  mad*  out  raMon- 
aUy  well  In  a  aarlaa  at  toy  car««ra.  I  don't 
■a*  myaalf  aa  an  Important  fellow.  Whan  Tm 
raoofnlaad  In  a  amaU  town,  Ft*  nevar  caaaad 
to  be  amaaed  by  It." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


PRESIDENT'S     ADDRESS     ON     THE 
POOD-POR-PEACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Just  finished  reading  the  Presi- 
dent's food-for-peace  address  delivered 
to  the  Congress  today.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  President 
Johnson  for  a  constructive  and  positive 
statement,  committing  the  United  States 
to  a  greater  effort  to  eliminate  hunger  in 
the  world. 

The  President  says: 

Z  propoae  that  the  United  Stataa  lead  tbe 
world  In  a  war  against  hunger. 

As  he  goes  on  to  point  out,  there  can 
be  only  victors  In  that  kind  of  war. 

I  believe  the  most  significant  feature 
of  his  message  is  Its  change  in  the  con- 
cept under  which  our  overseas  food  pro- 
grams have  been  operating  since  1954. 
In  the  past,  our  food  aid  programs  have 
been  dependent  entirely  upon  what  we 
happen  to  have  in  surplus  stocks  at  any 
fldven  time. 

What  the  President  now  proposes  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  take  a 
careful  look  at  food  needs  around  the 
world  and,  on  the  basis  of  that  survey  to 
determine  the  amount  and  types  of  food 
that  the  United  States  should  produce  to 
meet  our  share  of  the  world  food  deficit, 
and,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  state,  to  make  provision  for 
necessary  production. 

The  President  properly  places  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  self-help  programs,  so  that 
our  food  aid  will  stimulate  rather  than 
depress  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
tries we  are  trying  to  assist  to  develop 
their  own  economies. 

There  are  some  things  which  the  Con- 
gress must  do  to  Implement  the  concept 
of  the  President's  message.  There  may 
need  to  be  new  administrative  machinery 
and  a  central  coordinating  office  to  give 
direction  to  this  expanded  program. 
Also,  strong  budget  support  will  be 
needed.  There  is  need  to  recognize  the 
very  serious  distribution  bottlenecks 
which  face  us  overseas — inadequate  port 
facilities,  and  inadequate  warehouse  and 
distribution  systems. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  problems  of 
that  kind  will  be  faced  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  by  Congress.  This  Is  a  hope- 
ful, positive,  and  constructive  message. 

The  message  signifies  a  change,  both  in 
the  dlrecticKi  of  our  overseas  aid  program, 
and  also  In  our  domestic  agricultural 
policies  here  at  home.  I  think  it  is 
quite  clear  that  in  the  years  ahead,  we 
shall  be  relying  less  and  less  on  acreage 
restrictions  and  more  and  more  utilizing 
our  production  to  meet  very  real  needs 
overseas. 

So  I  wish  again  to  commend  the  Pres- 
ident on  this  message.  Since  it  moves 
hi  the  direction  of  a  bill.  S.  2157,  which 
I  introduced  last  summer,  the  Intona- 


tional  Food  and  Nutrlticm  Act.  I  read 
this  message  with  special  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous-  con- 
sent that  the  message  of  the  President 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko. 
as  follows: 

MnsAOS  OM  Food  iob  Fixbdoic 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statu: 

Man  first  Joined  together  for  the  neceasltlea 
of  life — food  for  their  famlUea,  clothing  to 
protect  them,  housing  to  give  them  shelter. 

Theae  are  tbe  aaaentlaJa  of  peace  and 
progreaa. 

But  In  tbe  world  today,  these  needs  are  still 
largely  unfulfilled. 

When  men  and  their  families  are  hungry, 
poorly  clad  and  lll-houaed.  tbe  world  la  rest- 
leea — and  dvUlsatlon  ezlsta  at  best  In  trou- 
bled peace. 

A  W4a  ON  Huwun 

Hunger  polaona  the  mind.  It  saps  the 
body.  It  destroys  hope.  It  Is  the  natural 
enemy  of  every  man  on  earth. 

I  propoee  that  the  United  States  lead  the 
world  In  a  war  against  hunger. 

There  can  only  be  victors  In  this  war. 
Since  every  nation  will  share  In  that  victory, 
every  nation  should  share  In  Its  costs.  I  urge 
all  who  can  help  to  join  us. 

A   PsoosAK  roa  mankhtd 

The  program  I  am  submitting  to  Congreea 
today,  together  with  the  proposals  set  forth 
in  my  meesage  on  foreign  assistance,  look  to  a 
world  In  which  no  man,  woman,  or  ciilld  need 
suffer  want  of  food  or  clothing. 

The  key  to  victory  Is  eelf-help. 

Aid  must  be  accompanied  by  a  major  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  It.  Un- 
lees  It  Is,  more  harm  than  good  can  be  the  end 
result. 

I  propose: 

I.  Expanded  food  shipments  to  countries 
where  food  needs  are  growing  and  self-help 
efforts  are  under  way. 

Even  with  their  maximum  efforts  abroad, 
our  food  aid  wlU  be  needed  for  many  years 
to  come. 

3.  Increased  capital  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Thus,  self-help  will  bear  fruit  through 
increased  farm  production. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  surpliu  concept  in 
food  aid. 

Current  farm  programs  are  eliminating 
the  surpluses  in  our  warehouses.  Fortu- 
nately the  same  programs  are  flexible  enough 
to  gear  farm  production  to  amounts  that 
can  be  used  constructively. 

4.  Continued  expansion  of  markets  for 
American   agricultural   commodities. 

Increased  ptirchaslng  power,  among  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  consumers  in  devel- 
oping countries,  will  help  them  become  good 
customers  of  the  American  farmer. 

6.  Increasing  emphasis  on  nutrition,  es- 
pecially for  the  young. 

We  will  continue  to  encourage  private  In- 
dustry, In  cooperation  with  the  Oovemment. 
to  produce  and  distribute  foods  to  combat 
malnutrition. 

6.  Provision  for  adequate  reserves  of  es- 
sential food  commodities. 

Our  reserves  must  be  large  enough  to  serve 
as  a  stabilizing  Influence  and  to  meet  any 
emergency. 

AMxucA's  PAST  xproara 
This   program    keeps    faith    with    policies 
this    Nation    has    followed    since    President 
Franklin  D.'  Roosevelt  proclaimed  the  four 
freedoms  of  mankind. 

After  World  War  n,  we  heljMd  to  make 
Europe  free  from  want.  We  carried -out  on 
that  continent  massive  prograsks  of  relief, 
reconstruction,  and  development. 

ThU  great  effort — the  Marshall  plan — was 
followed  by  President  Truman's  Fotnt  Four, 


President  Elsenhower's  Act  of  Bogota,  and 
Its  successor,  President  Kennedy^  Alltanne 
for  Progress.  Under  these  programs  we  have 
provided  technical  and  capital  asslstanoe  to 
the  developing  nations. 

Our  food  aid  programs  have  brought  over 
140  mlUion  tons  of  food  to  hungry  people 
during  the  past  decade. 

Hunger,  malnutrition,  and  famine  have 
been  averted. 

Schools  and  hospitals  have  been  built. 

Seventy  million  chUdren  now  receive 
American  food  in  school  lunch  and  family 
and  cbUd  feeding  programs. 

Nevertheless  the  problem  of  world  hunger 
Is  more  serious  today  than  ever  before. 

A  BALAMCX  B  aS«T7nB> 

One  new  element  in  today's  world  is  the 
threat  of  mass  hunger  and  starvation.  Pop- 
ulations are  exploding  under  the  impact  of 
sharp  cuts  In  the  death  rate.  Successful 
public  health  measures  have  saved  nxlUions 
of  Uves.  But  theee  lives  are  now  threatened 
by  hunger  because  food  production  has  not 
kept  pace. 

A  balance  between  agricultural  productiv- 
ity and  population  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  shadow  of  hunger  from  becoming  a 
nightmare  of  famine.  In  my  message  on 
International  Health  and  E:ducatlon,  I  de- 
scribed our  increased  efforts  to  help  deal  with 
the  population  problem. 

IMPSOVING    LOCAI,    ACBICTTLTUSX 

Many  of  the  developing  countries  urgently 
need  to  give  a  higher  priority  to  improving 
and  modernizing  their  own  production  and 
distribution  of  food.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  those  who  till  the  soil  still  use  the 
primitive  methods  of  their  ancestors.  They 
produce  little  more  than  enough  to  meet 
their  own  needs,  and  remain  outside  of  the 
market  economy. 

History  has  taught  us  that  lack  of  agri- 
cultural development  can  cripple  economic 
growth. 

The  developing  countries  must  make  basic 
Improvements  in  their  own  agriculture. 

They  must  bring  the  great  majority  of 
their  people — now  living  in  rural  areas — Into 
the  market  economy. 

They  must  make  the  farmer  a  better  cus- 
tomer of  urban  industry  and  thus  accelerate 
the  pace  of  economic  development. 

They  must  begin  to  provide  all  of  their 
people  with  the  food  they  need. 

They  must  Increase  their  exports,  and  earn 
the  foreign  exchange  to  purchase  the  foods 
and  other  goods  which  they  themselves  can- 
not produce  efficiently. 

In  some  developing  countries,  marked  Im- 
provement Is  already  taking  place.  Taiwan 
and  Greece  are  raising  their  food  output 
and  becoming  better  cash  customers  for  om 
food  exports  every  year.  Others  have  made 
a  good  beginning  In  U^proving  agricultural 
production. 

TKK   NKED  FOB  SKLP-HSLP 

There  Is  one  characteristic  common  to  alW 
those  who  have  Increased  the  productivity^ 
of  their  farms:  a  national  will  and  determi- 
nation to  help  themselves. 

We  know  what  would  hapi>en  If  Increased 
aid  were  dispensed  without  regard  to  meas- 
ures of  self-help.  Economic  incentives  for 
higher  production  would  disappear.  Local 
agriculture  would  decline  as  dependence 
upon  U.S.  food  Increased. 

Such  a  course  would  lead  to  disaster. 

Disaster  could  be  postponed  for  a  decade 
or  even  two — but  It  could  not  be  avoided. 
It  could  be  postponed  If  the  United  States 
were  to  produce  at  full  capacity  and  If  we 
fiiLanced  tbe  massive  shipments  needed  to 
flU  an  ever-growing  deficit  In  the  hungry 
nations. 

But  ultimately  thoee  nations  would  pay  an 
exorbitant  coet.  They  would  pay  it  not  only 
In  money,  but  In  years  and  lives  wasted.  If 
our  food  aid  programs  serve  only  as  a  crutch, 
they  wlU  encourage  the  developing  nations 


to  neglect  Improvements  tAiey  must  make  In 
their  own  production  of  food. 

For  the  sake  of  thoee  we  would  aid,  we 
must  not  take  that  course. 

We  shall  not  take  that  couise. 

But  candor  requires  that  I  warn  you  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  all  the  combined 
production,  on  all  of  the  acres,  of  all  of  the 
agriculturally  productive  nations,  will  not 
meet  the  food  needs  of  the  developing  na- 
tions— unless  present  trends  are  changed. 

Dependence  on  American  &ld  will  not  bring 
ifcout  such  a  change. 

The  program  I  present  today  is  designed 
to  bring  about  that  change, 

BXTTKB    KTTTKt'tlOlf 

Beyond  simple  hunger,  there  lies  the  prob- 
lem of  malnutrition. 

We  know  that  nutritional  deficiencies  are 
a  major  contributing  cause  to  a  death  rate 
among  Infanta  and  young  children  that  is 
30  times  higher  In  developing  countries  than 
in  advanced  areas. 

Protein  and  vitamin  doficlendee  during 
preschool  years  leave  indelible  scars. 

Millions  have  died.  Millions  have  been 
handicapped  for  Ufe — physically  or  mentally. 

Malnutrition  saps  a  child's  ability  to  learn. 
It  weakens  a  nation's  ability  to  progress. 
It  can — and  must — be  attacked   vigorously. 

We  are  already  increasing  the  nutritional 
content  of  our  food  aid  contributions.  We 
are  working  with  private  industry  to  pro- 
duce and  market  nutritlDCially  rich  foods. 
We  must  encourage  and  Melst  the  develop- 
ing countries  themscives  to  expand  their 
production  and  use  of  such  foods. 

The  wonders  of  modem  science  must  also 
be  directed  to  the  fight  against  malnutrl- 

\tlon.  I  have  today  directed  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  to  work  with 
the  very  best  talent  In  this  Nation  to  search 
out  nc  ways  to  develop  inexpensive,  hlgh- 
quall'k>  synthetic  foods  aa  dietary  supple- 
ments. A  promising  start  has  already  been 
made  in  Isolating  protein  sources  from  fish, 
which  are  In  plentiful  supply  throughout 
the  world;  Improve  the  quality  and  the  nu- 
tritional content  of  food  erope;  apply  all  of 
the  resources  of  technology  to  increasing  food 
production. 

Nxw  DntccnoNS  fos  arm  AsmmANcx 
Our  farm  programs  mutt  reflect  changing 
conditions  In  the  United  States  and  tbe 
world.  Congress  has  provUded  for  American 
farmers,  a  continuing  project  of  rising  in- 
comes; for  American  consumers,  assurance 
of  an  abundance  of  high-quality  food  at  fair 
prices;  for  American  taxpayers,  less  dollars 
spent  to  stockpile  commodities  in  quantities 
greater  than  those  needed  for  essential  re- 
serves. 

Today — because  of  the  world's  needs,  and 
because  of  the  changing  picture  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture— our  food  aid  programs  can  no  long- 
er be  governed  by  surpluses.  The  produc- 
tive capacity  of  American  agriculture  can 
and  should  produce  enoij^  food  and  fiber 
to  provide  for:  (1)  domestic  needs,  (2)  com- 
mercial exports,  (3)  food  i4d  to  those  devel- 
oping countries  that  are  determined  to  help 
themselves,  and  (4)  reserveB  adequate  to  meet 
any  emergency,  and  to  stabilize  prices. 

To  meet  these  needs,  I  am  today  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to: 

1.  Increase  the  1966  acneage  allotment  for 
rice  by  10  i)ercent. 

Unprecedented  demands  arising  out  of 
drought  and  war  In  Asia  require  us  to  in- 
crease our  rice  crop  this  year.  I  know  that 
our  farmers  will  respond  to  this  need,  and 
that  the  Congress  will  understand  the  emer- 
gency that  requires  this  temporary  resjMnse. 

2.  Buy  limited  amounts  of  darty  products 
under  the  authority  of  the  1965  act. 

We  must  have  adequate  supplies  of  dairy 
products  for  commercial  markets,  and  to 
meet  high  priority  domestic  and  foreign 
program  needs.  Milk  from  U.S.  farms  is  the 
only  milk  avaUable  to  millions  of  poor  chil- 


dren abroad.  The  Secretary  wiU  use  au- 
thority In  the  1965  act  whenever  necessary 
to  meet  our  needs  for  dairy  products. 

3.  Take  actions  that  will  Increase  soybean 
production  in  1966. 

The  demand  for  soybeans  has  climbed 
each  year  aince  1960.  Despite  record  crops, 
we  have  virtually  no  reserve  stocks.  To  as- 
sure adequate  supplies  at  lylces  fair  to  farm- 
ers and  consumers,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  use  authority  under  the  1965  act 
to  encourage  production  of  soybeans  on 
acreage  formerly  planted  to  feed  grains. 
Feed  grain  stocks  are  more  than  sufficient. 

Theee  actions  supplement  earlier  decisions 
to  Increase  this  year's  production  of  wheat 
and  barley.  Although  our  present  reserves 
of  wheat  are  adequate  to  meet  all  likely  ship- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  sus- 
pended programs  for  voluntary  diversion  of 
additional  spring  wheat  plantings. 

Our  60  million  acres  now  diverted  to  con- 
servation uses  represent  the  major  emergency 
reserve  that  could  readily  be  called  forth  in 
the  critical  race  between  food  and  popula- 
tion. We  will  bring  these  acres  back  into 
production  as  needed — but  not  to  produce 
unwanted  surplus,  and  not  to  supplant  the 
efforts  of  other  countries  to  develop  their 
own  agricultural  economies. 

These  actions  Illustrate  how  our  domestic 
farm  program  will  place  the  American  farmer 
in  the  front  ranks  In  the  worldwide  war  on 
hunger. 

rOOD  FOR  PSEEDOK 

I  recommend  a  new  Food  for  Freedom  Act 
that  retains  the  best  provisions  of  Public 
Law  480.  and  that  will  make  self-help  an 
integral  part  of  our  food  aid  program;  elimi- 
nate the  "siirplus"  requirement  for  food 
aid;  emphasize  the  development  of  markets 
for  American  farm  products;  authorize 
greater  food  aid  shipments  than  the  current 
rate;  emphasize  the  building  of  cash  markets 
and  the  shift  toward  financing  food  aid 
through  long-term  dollar  credits  rather  than 
sales  for  foreign  currencies — except  for  U.S. 
requirements,  we  look  to  tbe  completion  of 
that  shift  by  the  end  of  6  years;  continue  to 
finance  the  food  aid  program  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  increase  em- 
phasis on  combating  malnutrition.  The  act 
will  authorize  the  CCC  to  finance  the  en- 
richment of  foods;  continue  to  work  with 
voluntary  agencies  in  people-to-people  assist- 
ance programs;  provide  for  better  coordina- 
tion of  food  aid  with  other  economic  assist- 
ance. 

FOOD  AND  FIBES  RESEBVBS 

I  recommend  a  program  to  establish  the 
principle  of  the  ever-normal  granary  by  pro- 
viding for  food  and  fiber  reserves. 

This  program  supplements  food  for  free- 
dom. 

It  establishes  a  reserve  policy  that  will 
protect  the  American  people  from  unstable 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber,  ahd  from  high 
prices  in  times  of  emergency. 

The  legislation  I  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress will  enable  us  to  draw  strength  from 
two  great  related  assets: 

The  productive  genius  of  ovir  farmers. 

The  potential  that  lies  in  the  60  million 
acres  now  withdrawn  from  production. 

In  case  of  need,  most  of  thoee  acres  could 
be  brought  back  Into  productive  farming 
within  13  to  18  months.  But  becaiise  of  the 
seasonal  nature  of  farming  time  would  be 
needed  to  expand  production  even  under  the 
flexible  provisions  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  Therefore  we  need  a  reserve  to  bridge 
this  gap. 

We  have  been  able  to  operate  without  a 
specific  commodity  reserve  policy  in  recent 
years,  because  the  siirpluses  built  up  in  the 
1950's  exceeded  our  reserve  needs.  This  con- 
dition has  almost  run  Its  course. 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture must  dispose  of  all  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  as  rapidly  as  possible,  con- 


sistent with  orderly  marketing  procedures. 
As  we  continue  to  reduce  our  surpluses  we 
need  to  amend  the  law  to  authorize  the 
maintenance  of  reserve  stocks. 

The  act  I  recommend  will  do  that. 

It  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  minimum  reserve  levels. 
Under  the  act,  he  must  take  into  account  nor- 
mal trade  stocks,  consumer  and  farm  prices, 
domestic  and  export  requirements,  crop  yield 
variations  and  commitments  under  our 
domestic  and  foreign  food  programs. 

The  reserve  would  be  used  to  meet  priority 
needs,  imder  prices  and  conditions  to  be  de- 
termined within  the  broad  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  existing  law. 

The  act  could  be  implemented  in  the  year 
ahead  without  any  additional  coet  to  the 
Oovemment.  We  are  still  reducing  our  sur- 
pluses of  most  agricultural  commodities. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  new  program,  It 
is  not  likely  that  we  will  have  to  purchase 
any  commodity  to  buUd  up  a  reserve. 

Under  the  two  acts  I  recommend  today, 
with  the  farm  legislation  now  on  the  statute 
books — and  with  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram I  have  recommended — we  will  be  able 
to  make  maximum  use  of  the  productivity 
of  our  farms. 

We  can  make  our  technology  and  skills 
powerful  Instruments  for  agricultural  prog- 
ress throughout  the  world — wherever  men 
conmilt  themselves  to  the  task  of  feeding  the 
hungry. 

A  UMU'UU  DTOBT 

To  Strengthen  these  programs  our  food 
aid  and  economic  assistance  must  be  cloeely 
linked.  Together  they  must  relate  to  efforts 
in  developing  countries  to  improve  their  own 
agriculture.  The  Departments  of  State  and 
Agriculture  amd  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  will  work  together,  even  more 
closely  than  they  have  in  the  past  in  the 
planning  and  implementing  of  coordinated 
programs. 

In  the  pest  few  yecuv  AID  has  called  upon 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e  to  assume  in- 
creasing responsibilities  through  its  Interna- 
tional Agricultural  Development  Service. 
That  policy  will  become  even  more  Important 
as  we  Increase  our  emphasis  on  assisting  de- 
veloping nations  to  help  themselves. 

Under  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  continue  to  have 
authority  to  determine  the  commodities 
available.  He  will  act  only  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  foreign 
policy  aspects  of  food  aid  and  with  other 
interested  agencies. 

We  must  extend  to  world  problems  in  food 
and  agriculture  the  kind  of  cooperative  re- 
lationships we  have  developed  with  the 
States,  universities,  farm  organizations,  and 
private  industry. 

AN  INTEBNATIONAI.  UFUBT 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  tmlfy  our  own 
efforts.  We  cannot  meet  this  probl«n 
alone. 

Hunger  Is  a  world  problem.  It  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  world. 

We  must  encourage  a  truly  international 
effort  to  combat  hunger  and  modernize  agri- 
culture. 

We  shall  work  to  strengthen  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  efforts  of  the  multilateral  lend- 
ing organizations,  and  of  the  United  Nations 
development  program  should  be  expanded — 
particularly  in  food  and  agrtcvilture. 

We  are  prepared  to  Increase  our  participa- 
tion In  regional  as^well  as  worldwide  multi- 
lateral efforts,  wlierever  they  provide  effi- 
cient technical  assistance  and  make  real  con- 
tributions to  increasing  the  food-growing 
capacities  of  the  developing  nations.  For 
example,  we  will  \mdertake  a  greatly  In- 
creased effort  to  assist  Improvements  In  rice 
yields  in  the  rice-eating,  less-developed  coun- 
tries, as  part  of  our  cooperation  with  FAO 
during  this  International  Bics  Tear. 
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•oa  A  woiu>  AT  rmtea 


The  prognun  I  recommend  today  will  ndae 
m  new  ttandknl  of  aid  for  the  hungry,  and 
(or  world  agriculture. 

It  proclaims  our  commitment  to  a  better 
world  aodety — where  every  person  can  hope 
for  Ufe'a  easentlals — and  be  able  to  find  them 
in  peace, 

It  proclaim!  the  Interdependence  of  man- 
kind In  Ita  quest  for  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter.    ^ 

It  Is  built  on  three  universal  truths — 

That  agriculture  U  an  essential  putsult  of 
•very  nation. 

That  an  abundant  harvest  Is  not  only  a 
gift  of  Ood,  but  also  the  product  of  man's 
skill  and  determination  and  commitment. 

That  hunger  and  want — anywhere— are  the 
eternal  enemies  of  all  mankind. 

I  urge  Congress  to  consider  and  debate 
these  stlggesttons  thoroughly  and  wisely  in 
the  hope  and  belief  we  can  from  them  fash- 
ion a  program  that  will  keep  freemen  free, 
and  at  the  same  time  share  our  leadership 
and  agricultural  resoxirces  with  our  lees 
blessed  brothers  throughout  the  wOTld. 

Ltitooh  B.  Johnson. 

Tm  Whir  Hotras,  J'ebrvary  10,  1966. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Prcaldent,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  of  food  for  free- 
dom Just  presented  to  the  Congress 
promises  a  bold,  Imaginative,  and  realis- 
tic attack  on  a  problem  which  Is  surely 
one  of  the  greatest  our  century  will  have 
to  face.  In  Its  approach,  In  Its  scope,  the 
President's  message  has  shown  the  deter- 
mination of  the  administration  to  use  our 
unmatched  agricultural  capacity  to  win 
the  war  on  hunger  In  the  world. 

I  have  been  among  several  Senators 
who  have  long  argued  for  a  strong  world- 
hunger  program.  The  growing  menace 
of  hunger  throughout  the  world,  so 
starkly  Illustrated  by  the  present  Indian 
food  shortage,  has  made  it  clear  that  a 
strong  action  Is  needed.  This  message 
makes  It  clear  that  the  administration 
is  determined  that  our  country  will  truly 
meet  the  need. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  with  the 
emphasis  on  self-help,  for  In  my  own 
proposal,  the  Pood  for  Freedom  Act,  S. 
2826. 1  placed  top  priority  on  programs  to 
help  poor  countries  Improve  their  own 
farm  production.  I  am  also  pleased  that 
the  President  proposes  to  give  not  Just 
our  surpluses,  but  to  produce  enough  and 
give  enough  to  really  do  the  Job. 

I  feel  It  an  honor  to  sit  on  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  which  wlU  con- 
sider this  proposal.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that,  after  giving  careful  consideration 
to  all  the  proposals  to  meet  the  world 
food  crisis,  the  Senate  will  pass  this  year 
bold,  far-reaching  legislation  on  this 
matter  so  vital  to  our  fanners  at  home, 
peoples  overseas,  8md  the  success  of  our 
foreign  policy  In  years  to  come. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  President 
proposes  to  establish  a  program  of  food 
and  fiber  reserves.  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  world  hunger,  and  also  make 
sure  we  have  enough  food  for  our  nation- 
al emergency  needs.  It  Is  essential  that 
we  keep  adequate  stocks  of  all  major 
commodities  to  meet  unexpected  emer- 
gencies. 


Committee  on  Finance  have  until  mid- 
night. Wednesday,  February  16,  1966,  to 
file  Its  report,  with  minority  views,  on 
HH.  136  (S.  1912) ,  to  amend  section  1. 
17(a) .  64(a)  (6) .  67(b) ,  67(c) ,  and  70(c) 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and  HJl.  3438  (8.  976),  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  respect 
to  limiting  the  priority  and  nondls- 
chargeabUlty  of  taxes  In  bankruptcy. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ttdinos  In  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRICE-FIXINO  CCW8PIRACY  IN 
BROAD-SPECTRUM  ANTIBIOTIC 
DRUGS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  exists  today  one  of  the  worst 
conspiracies  ever  foisted  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people.  What  makes  this  conspir- 
acy so  reprehensible  and  so  shameful  Is 
that  Its  chief  victims  are  the  aged  and 
the  poor,  not  only  in  our  country  but  also 
In  many  of  the  most  Impoverished  areas 
of  the  world. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years,  Ameri- 
can drug  manufacturers  have  been  In- 
volved In  a  worldwide  cartel  to  fix  the 
price  of  "wonder  drugs" — broad-spec- 
tnun  antibiotics — at  Identical,  grossly  In- 
flated, and  unconscionably  high  prices. 

These  drugs,  developed  In  part 
through  Government  facilities  and  which 
cost  about  1.6  cents  per  pill  to  make,' 
were,  until  recently,  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  at  51  cents  per  pill  and  now 
sell  for  about  30  cents  per  pill. 

Although  children,  the  elderly,  and  the 
poor  have  been  and  are  still,  unable  to 
afford  such  drugs,  and  although  the 
existence  of  at  least  one  aspect  of  this 
conspiracy  has  been  known  to  Federal 
agencies  since  at  least  1958,  the  cartel 
continues  to  operate  in  all  its  vigor.  In 
fact,  documentary  evidence  which  I  shall 
today  make  available  to  the  Senate  will 
conclusively  show  that  it  Is  operating  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  also  In 
Canada  and  Latin  and  South  America. 

Among  these  documents  Is  a  secret 
code  used  to  disguise  price  fixing  and 
"payoff"  communications.  Fictitious 
names,  decoded,  become  drug  names: 
"Pluto"  becomes  the  manager  of  a  UJS. 
firm  overseas,  a  "sinner"  denotes  a  per- 
son who  has  dared  to  depart  from  un- 
lawful price-fixing  agreements.  A  "dis- 
turbed family"  refers  to  a  price-cutting 
situation  and  a  "powwow"  is  a  price-fix- 
ing meeting.  When  decoded,  an  in- 
nocuous-looking letter  containing  highly 
personal  references  and  a  sprinkling  of 
company  names  becomes  a  startling  doc- 
ument on  price  fixing. 

The  American  pharmaceutical  firms 
involved  are:  Chsis.  Pfizer  It  Co.,  Inc., 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Bristol-Myers 
Co..  Inc..  the  Squibb  Division  of  OUn 
Mathleson  Chemical  Corp.,  and  the  Up- 
john Co.* 

To  understand  the  scope  and  effect  of 
this  cartel.  It  Is  necessary  to  explore  In 
detail  the  nature  and  use  of  the  drugs 
Involved  and  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
formation  of  the  conspiracy. 

BACXGBOUKB 


TIME    FOR    COMMITTEE    TO    FILE 
REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presl-        Antibiotics   are   widely   used   by   the 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the    medical  profession  for  the  treatment  of 


human  Infectious  dlseasea  and  are  dis- 
pensed upon  a  doctor's  prescription, 
llie  earlier  antibiotics  such  as  penicillin 
and  streptomycin  are  known  as  "ruurow- 
spectrum"  antibiotics  because  they  are 
normally  effective  against  either  gram- 
positive  or  gram-negative  bacteria  but 
not  both.  "Broad-spectrum"  antibiotics 
are  effective  against  both  kinds  of  bac- 
teria, as  well  as  various  other  disease- 
producing  organisms,  and  for  that  rea- 
son are  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"wonder  drugs." 

The  major  broad-spectrum  smtlbiotlcs 
are  (1)  Parke  Davis'  Chloromycetin,  (2) 
Cyanamld's  Aureomycin,  (3)  Pfizer's 
Terramycln,  and  (4)  tetracycline — all  of 
which  are  marketed  under  various  brand 
names  by  the  five  companies  mentioned. 
All  four  are  effective  against  substan- 
tially the  same  range  of  disease-produc- 
ing micro-organisms  and  are  generally 
Interchangeable  In  medical  use.  Aureo- 
mycin, Terramycln,  and  tetracycline, 
which  account  for  most  of  the  broad- 
spectrum  antibiotic  sales,  have  closely 
similar  molecular  structures. 

Aureomycin  Is  manufactured  and  sold 
exclusively  by  American  C?yanamid  Co. 
under  a  patent  Issued  In  1949  and  was 
among  the  first  broad -spectrum  anti- 
biotics, CMnlng  on  the  maricet  in  1948. 
Terramycln  Is  manufacti»red  and  sold 
exclusively  by  Ch&s.  Pfizer  &  Co.  imder 
a  patent  Issued  In  1950.  Tetracycline, 
the  most  widely  used  broad-spectrum 
antibiotic,  is  manufactured  by  Pfizer, 
CJyanamld,  and  Bristol-Myers,  under  a 
patent  Issued  to  Pfizer  on  January  11, 
1955. 

In  1953,  Aureomycin  and  Terramycln 
were  being  sold  on  the  market  by  Cyana- 
mid and  Pfizer  respectively  at  identical 
prices.  With  the  discovery  of  tetra- 
cycline In  late  1952,  It  became  necessary 
to  secure  a  patent  on  tetracycline  be- 
cause. If  tetracycline  was  unpatentable, 
its  marketing  would  destroy  the  existing 
monopoly  price  structure  for  Aureomycin 
and  Terramycln.  The  reason  is  that 
tetracycline  was  better  than  the  other 
broEUl -spectrum  antibiotics  and  was  sub- 
stantially Interchangeable  with  them  in 
medical  use. 

According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission: 

Cyanamid  and  Pfizer  knew  that  tetra- 
cycline, if  produced  and  sold  commercially, 
would  be  fully  competitive  with  Aureomycin 
and  Terramycln.  They  both  knew  or  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  value  of  their  re- 
spective patents  and  their  dom^ant  posi- 
tions in  the  broad-sptectrum  antibiotic  mar- 
ket would  be  Impaired  by  the  unrestricted 
production  and  sale  of  tetracypllne  by  other 
firmfl.  Moreover,  they  knew  or  had  reason 
to  belifeve  Jhat,  if  tetracycline  could  be  sold 
by  other  firms  in  free  and  open  competition, 
the  once  of  this  product  as  well  as  that  of 
other  broad-spectrum  antibiotics  would  be 
fooced  downward  as  the  price  of  penicillin 
i<X  been  in  recent  years.* 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  from  my  pre- 
pared remarks  to  point  out  that — if  I 
recall  correctly — in  open  competition,  the 
price  of  penicillin  hsid  been  forced  down 
to  about  1  percent  of  what  It  was  when 
It  was  first  marketed.  It  is  in  the  public 
domain  and  available  for  any  other  pur- 
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footnotes  at  end  of  Mr.  Lono's  remarks. 


pose.  The  same  thing  could  have  hap- 
pened with  regard  to  the  broad-spectrum 
antibiotics,  if  tetracycline  was.  In  fact, 
not  subject  to  a  patent  because  it  was 
already  known-  and  mer^y  had  to  be 
identified. 

Recognizing  this  danger,  Pfizer  and 
Cyanamid  entered  into  ao  agreement  to 
assist  one  another  to  secure  a  patent,  the 
successful  patentee  to  cross-license  the 
other,  and,  as  a  result  of  misrepresenta- 
tions made  to  the  Patent  Office,  Pfizer 
eventually  secured  the  patent  in  1955. 
Tetracycline  was  Introduced  on  the  mar- 
ket In  late  1953  and  early  1954  by  Cyana- 
mid and  Pfizer  at  prices  substantially 
identical  to  those  of  Ai^yeomycin  and 
Terramycln. 
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Bristol,   a   competitor   of   Pfizer   and     Upjohn   would   be   able   to   priv^  that 
Cyanamid,  also  attempted  to  secure  a    Pfizer  had  obtained  the  tetracycline  pat- 


Tabulation  o/ price  to  retailer  of  tetracycline,  aureomycin,  and  terramycin  1951-68  {when  FTC  brought  »uit) 


Capsules: 

100  milligrams,  2S's 

100  mililgrams,  lOO's 

2iS0  mlUiirains,  ifi's 

250  mililgrams,  lOO's 

Intramuscular:  lOO-mflligram  vial. 
Intravenous: 


k     250-mllligram  vial. 
Pp. 


I 


patent  on  tetracycline  and  during  the 
course  of  the  patent  fight  the  Pfizer  and 
Cyanamid  misrepresentations  came  to 
light.  Rather  than  risk  exposure  and 
possible  loss  of  the  patent,  and  with  the 
assurance  that  Bristol  and  its  licensees 
would  strictly  adhere  to  the  price  struc- 
ture, an  arrangement  was  made  in  late 
1955  whereby  Pfizer  agreed  to:  first, 
license  Bristol  to  manufacture  and  sell 
tetracycline;  and  second,  license  Bristol's 
licensees,  Squibb  and  Upjohn,  to  sell 
tetracycline.  In  this  connection,  the  FTC 
found  that  Pfizer  settled  the  patent  in- 
fringement suit  because  it  knew  or  had 
reason  to  believe  that  Bristol,  Squibb,  and 


ent  by  means  of  false  and  mlseladlng 
representations  to  the  Patent  Office  or 
that  the  patent  would  otherwise  be 
declared  Invalid.* 

From  1954  to  the  present,  Pfizer, 
Cyanamid,  Bristol,  Squibb,  and  Upjohn 
have  been  selUng  tetracycline  at  identical 
prices  and  at  prices  substantially  ident- 
ical to  Cyanamld's  aureomycin  and 
Pfizer's  terramycln. 

I  ask  imanlmous  tonsent  that  a  chart 
showing  these  identical  prices  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  belrig  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 


y 


<  500-milllgrara  vial 
Fed.  drops:  100  milligrams  per  cubfc 
Oral  suspension:  250  milligrams  pei| 
Syrup:  I 

125  mllUgraras  per  fi  cubic  centlijieters,  2  ounces. 

125  mililgrams  per  6  cubic  oenti  [seters,  16  ounces 


centimeter,  10  cubic  centimeters... 
I  cubic  centimeters,  1  ounce 


Cyanamid 
achromycin 


S3. 61 

13.77 

6.10 

30.60 

.M 

1.62 
2.91 
1.47 
2.64 

2.84 
18.36 


Pflier 
tetracyn 


$3.61 

13.77 

6.10 

30.60 

.94 

1.62 
2.91 
1.47 
2. 66 

2.66 
18.36 


Bristol 
polycycline 


$3.61 

13.77 

6.10 

30.60 

.94 

1.62 
2.91 
1.47 
2.54 

2.64 
18.36 


Squibb 
steclin 


$3.61 

13.  n 

6.10 

30.60 

.94 

1.62 
2.91 
1.47 
2.64 

2.64 


Upiohn 
panmycin 


$3.61 

13.77 

6.10 

90.60 

.94 

1.62 
2.91 
1.47 
2.66 

2.66 
18.36 


Cyanamid 
aureomycin 


$3.61 

13.77 

6.10 

80.60 


1.62 
2.91 
1.47 


18.36 


Pflier 
terramycin 


$3.60 

13.77 

5.10 

80.60 

.94 

1.62 
2.90 
1.47 
2.66 

2.66 
18.36 


THK    PRICE    ITXINO    CONSPI^«:T DOMESTIC 

ASPKCTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Cyanamid 
entered  the  tetracycline  market  in  No- 
vember 1953  under  the  brand  name 
"achromycin"  and  was  followed  shortly 
thereafter  in  January  1954  by  Pfizer 
with  "tetracyn."  The  published  prices 
of  these  drugs  were  identical  to  one 
another  and  to  Cyanamld's  aureomycin 
and  Pfizer's  terramycln.  The  identity  of 
these  prices,  however,  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  accident,  but  wa^  the  result  of 
agreement.  Let  us  take  la  look  at  some 
relevant  documents. 

On  May  27,  1954,  the  Cyanamid  Chi- 
cago regional  manager  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  to  his  sales  manager: 

Apparently  Pfizer  and  Roerlg  |a  sales  divi- 
sion of  Pfizer]  are  abiding  by  reduction  of 
samples  because  the  number  of  calls  from  all 
reports  from  the  field  since  my  return  from 
Absecon,  have  been  practi<f^Uy  none.  (CX 
693B)< 


As  you  can  easily  Imagihe,  if  you  give 
away  1  bottle  with  every  10  bottles 
sold,  the  practical  effect  1b  a  reduction  In 
price.  This  letter  shows  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  by  the  companies 
to  close  this  particular  lot^hole  for  price 
cutting.  That  It  was  successful  is  indi- 
cated by  CJyanamld's  Chicago  regional 
nianager  when  he  wrote  on  June  17, 1954, 
that: 

within  the  last  30  days,  aomplalnts  from 
the  field  regarding  the  P0eer  and  Roerlg 
operations  have  been  practically  nil.  Fronr 
all  Indications.  It  Is  presumed  that  these 
CMnpetltors  are  adhering  to  the  operation 
that  was  reported  by  Mr.  Wendt  (Cyanamld's 
director  of  sales]  at  the  refi^onal  manager's 
meeting.    (CX  494A)  | 

About  1  year  later  the  same  Cyanamid 
representative  made  the  following  com- 
ment with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of 

CXn 183— Part  3 


free  tetracycline  to  Michael  Reese  Hos- 
pital, Chicago,  HI.:       ^ 

Approximately  1  year  ago,  we  were  furnish- 
ing this  sanie  institution  material  for  clinic 
use  thro\igh  Dr.  Kagan,  chief  of  pediatrics. 
This  procedure  was  stopped  due  to  a  report 
by  Pfizer  to  Mr.  Wendt.    (CX  595) 

As  previously  stated,  Mr.  Wendt  is 
Cyanamld's  director  of  sales.  In  other 
words,  Pfizer  complained  to  Cyanamid 
and  as  a  result  C!yanamld  stopped  fur- 
nishing free  tetracycline  for  clinical  use. 
During  this  period,  Cyanamid  and  Pfizer 
were  following  an  agreed-on  policy  with 
respect  to  supplying  free  samples  to 
physicians  and  clinics. 

In  addition,  governmental  sigencles  at 
all  levels  were  the  victims  of  bids  which 
were  absolutely  Identical  even  to  the 
third  decimal  place. 

In  March  1955,  shortly  before  a  14- 
month  period  of  noncompetitive  bidding 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  a  Cy- 
anamid representative  complained  to  his 
superiors  that  Pfizer  was  undercutting 
Cyanamid  and  "everybody"  on  bid  prices 
to  certain  city,  county,  and  State  hos- 
pitals He  stated  that  "this  should  be 
checked  Into  the  prices  arranged  as  we 
have  done  on  the  VA  setup."  CX  558B— 
Another  (Cyanamid  representative  stated 
on  July  30,1955: 

If  Pfizer  Is  trying  to  hold  the  price  line, 
would  It  be  heJpfvil  to  collect  some  copies 
of  bids  showing  the  low-cut  bids  by  Pfizer's 
accounts  so  that  Pearl  River  [Cyanamid] 
could  show  them  to  Pfizer  offlclals?"  (CX 
697B.) 

Bristol  entered  the  tetracycline  mturket 
in  April  1954  with  "polycycline,"  followed 
by  Squibb  in  September  1954  with  "Stec- 
lin" and  Upjohn  in  October  1954  with 
"panmycin."  Squibb  and  Upjohn,  Bristol 
customers,  were  cautioned  not  to  deviate 
from  the  existing  price  structure  inas- 


much as  the  Bristol-Pfizer  patent  fight 
could  only  be  settled  If  Pfizer  was  satis- 
fied that  Bristol  and  Its  customers  would 
adhere  to  the  price  structure.  In  this 
connection,  the  FTC  said: 

Numerous  Intracorporate  memorandums 
prep>ared  by  Squibb 's  sales  offlclals  demon- 
strate that  Insofar  as  its  tetracycline  prod- 
ucts were  concerned*,  Squibb  suddenly  be- 
came obsessed  with  a  desire  to  correct  its 
"looee  business  practices"  to  live  down  a 
reputation  as  a  price  cutter.' 

Notice,  Mr.  President,  that  if  someone 
ceased  to  do  sometTiing  he  was  not  sup- 
posed to  do  under  the  law,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  "bad  business  practices."  We 
have  a  situation  in  which,  when  we  are 
talking  about  doing  something  wrong, 
the  Industry  is  talking  about  doing  some- 
thing right,  and  when  we  are  talking 
about  doing  something  right,  the  Indus- 
try is  talking  .about  doing  something 
wrong. 

On  September  17,  1954,  the  day  Squibb 
began  marketing  tetracycline  under  the 
trade  name  Steclin,  the  Squibb  manager 
of  marketing,  Heberger,  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  to  all  representatives  of  his 
firm: 

The  steclin  pricing  schedule  must  be  ad- 
hered to  strictly.  StecUn  is  not  to  be  In- 
volved in  any  special  terms  used  to  meet 
competitive  situations  on  other  antlobtiotlc 
products. 

StecUn  should  be  sold  direct  In  every  case 
poEsible.  Vfhen  a  handling  credit  situation 
must  apply  we  will  arrange  10  percent  han- 
dling credit  only  on  a  drop  shipment  basts.  • 

V^e  have  had  some  reports  of  competitive 
prices  of  Tetracycline  products  at  variance 
with  pubUc  schedules.  Please  send  along  to 
your  branch  promptly  any  specific  informa- 
tion regarding  such  deviations  you  run  Into 
jin  your  territory.     (CX  304.) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  Mr.  Lono's  remarks. 
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On  October  13. 1954.  Squlbb's  Heberger 
Informed  his  Atlanta  branch  manager  by 
telegram: 

Squibb  cannot  be  offletally  conneeUd  with 
any  price  maneuver  on  StecUn  which  can  be 
construed  as  cutting  the  price.  There  can  be 
no  compromise  with  our  position  of  main- 
taining price*  on  this  product.    (CX  207.) 

On  November  12.  1954.  all  of  Squlbb's 
field  managers  were  informed: 

It  Is  our  fixed  policy  not  only  to  avoid  price 
cutting  on  StecUn  but  to  avoid  any  practice 
which  might  lay  us  open  to  such  an  acctisa- 
tlon."     (CX  310.) 

On  April  27,  1955,  Heberger  again 
wrote: 

I  was  .disturbed  to  learn  that  we  were  the 
successful  bidder  to  Loe  Angeles  County  be- 
cause wc  bid  on  tetracycline  250  Mg.  capsules 
•32.49  per  100  less  3  precent  discount.  It  Is 
nice  to  get  a  StecUn  order  finally  from  Los 
Angeles  County  but  I  have  my  fingers  crossed, 
anticipating  certain  reactions  to  what  we  did, 
which  may  not  be  good. 

As  I  say.  It  would  be  nice  to  get  the  order 
but  I  am  hoping  there  are  no  serious  results. 
(CX  313.) 

Here  was  someone  who  feared  he  might 
have  made  a  competitive  bid,  and  he  was 
fearful  of  the  consequences. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  here  we  have  a 
strange  situation  where  a  bidder.  Squibb, 
is  actually  disturbed  because  he  was  suc- 
cessful. The  reason,  of  course,  is  that 
Squibb  was  violating  the  prlce-flxing 
agreement  to  which  it  was  a  party,  and 
In  the  eyes  of  Squibb,  violating  this 
agreement  was  more  disturbing  than 
violating  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

On  August  19.  1955.  the  assistant  man- 
ager of  Squlbb's  marketing  department 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  sales  rep- 
resentative : 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  problem  that  you 
are  confronted  with  on  the  tetracycUne 
quotations.  We  too  want  the  bid  at  King  ' 
County  for  the  10,000  300  Mg.,  but  under  no 
clrcunutances  can  we  give  you  authority  to 
quote  leas  than  %7:2A9  per  100. 

Tou  may  of  course  allow  a  10  percent 
handling  allowance  to  the  Northwest  Medical 
Supply  less  the  usual  3  percent  cash  discount. 
If  they  are^lncUned  to  pass  this  handUng 
allowance  on  down  I  dont  think  we  can  do 
anything  about  It.  however.  It  would  be  In- 
advisable for  you  to  siiggest  this  arrange- 
ment, particularly  In  writing."    (CX  217.) 

On  AprU  8,  1955,  an  Upjohn  branch 
manager  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Upjohn's  price  determination  depart- 
ment manager  concerning  a  low  bid  by 
Squibb: 

As  requested,  we  are  enclosing  the  results 
of  the  bids  at  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital : 

M4  TetracycUne  Caps.  350  B<g.  went  as 
follows:  Pfizer.  •32.40  2  percent  IStb 
Proximo:  Squibb.  •32.40  2  percent  open: 
liederle,  •3240  net;  Bristol,  ^22.40  net. 

Homer  Han^nond  feels  Sqxilbb  will  get  the 
Md  with  an  open  2  percent  Ume  limit. 
•  •  •  •  • 

We  wUl  forget  that  one.  On  the  panmycin 
It  looks  Uke  Squibb  scuttled  our  ship.  I 
wonder  If  Bristol  will  complain  to  them  as 
they  did  with  us.    (CX  478. ) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  regret  I  did  not  get 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  in  time  to  hear 
the  opening  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  regret  that  more  Sen- 


ators are  not  present,  because  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  is  one 
of  a  handful  left  in  this  country  who 
are  concerned  about  this  problem  over 
all  of  its  aspects,  and  particularly  the 
consumer  aspects.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing in  his  speech  that  there  was  a  bid  on 
certain  medicines  and  that — was  it  four 
companies?  "^ ., 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  is  what 
these  four  companies  have  done.  Actu- 
ally there  are  five  companies. 

Mr.  NELSON.  All  came  in  with  the 
same  bid? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They 
started  by  obtaining  a  patent  by  fraudu- 
lent representation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Who  obtained  the 
patent? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Pflzer  first 
obtained  the  patent  for  these  broad- 
spectrum  wonder  dnigs.  There  is  doubt 
that  that  patent  is  valid  and  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  obtained  by  misrepre- 
sentation. In  fact,  this  was  turned  down 
several  times  by  the  Patent  Office  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  not  properly  subject 
to  patent. 

Having  done  so.  they  proceeded  to  enter 
into  a  conspiracy  with  five  other  com- 
panies, all  bidding  all  over  the  world. 
They  bid  identical  prices  which  were  50 
times  the  cost  of  the  product.  They  use 
all  sorts  of  procedures  and  lawsuits  to  see 
that  the  public  did  not  get  the  benefit 
of  competition. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Are  these  offers  for 
bids  by  companies  in  which  they  say  to 
each  company: 

We  want  to  bid  on  x  amount  of  these  won- 
der drugs. 

And  then,  they  come  in  with  identical 
bids? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  I  am  curious 
about  is  whether  this  situation  has  been 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
and  if  so,  why  has  the  Department  of 
Justice  not  started  prosecution?  Can  the 
Senator  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  known  about  this  for 
5  years.  It  may  be  more  than  5  years. 
It  has  been  since  1981,  and  in  some  In- 
stances since  1958.  Yet,  this  case  has  not 
been  prosecuted.  If.  absolutely  defies  me 
to  understand  why  they  would  Itiave  all 
of  this  and  know  that  the  public  in  this 
country  and  all  over  the  world  is  being 
completely  robbed  by  illegal  conspiracy 
and  they  have  not  moved  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  NEI£ON.  The  Senator  might' 
send  a  copy  of  his  address  to  the  Attorney 
General.  He  is  a  courageous  Attorney 
General,  and  if  there  is  a  violation  of  law 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  prosecute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  will  kno^ 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  might  be  called  th«1 
effective  working  of  an  Industrial  Ges- 
tapo. The  policing  prices  by  the  Ave 
companies  involved  was  so  tight  that, 
when  one  of  them  gave  a  2-percent  dis- 
count with  no  time  limit  specified  on  pay- 
ment, it  was  reported.  And  the  culprit 
had  committed  a  treasonable  act  and  was 
accused  of  "scuttling  the  ship."  Does 
this  sound  like  a  competitive  system? 


On  November  22.  1955,  shortly  before 
the  Pflzer-Bristol  patent  suit  was  settled. 
Richard  Anderson,  director  of  sales  for 
Bristol  Laboratories  received  a  letter 
from  Henry  Wendt,  director  of  sales  for 
Cyanamid.  This  letter  was  found  by 
FTC  attorneys  in  Bristol's  files  In  a 
mutilated  condition  with  the  letterhead 
and  the  sender's  name  torn  off.  Appar- 
ently this  was  regarded  as  a  very  "hot" 
letter — so  hot  that  neither  the  company 
nor  the  executive's  name  was  to  lie  kept 
in  the  Bristol  flies  in  the  event  that  a 
Government  agency  got  curious  and 
made  an  investigation.  And  when  one 
hears  this  letter,  it  will  be  understood 
why  they  wanted  to  be  so  careful.  The 
letter  reads: 

NOVKMBEK  22,  1965. 

Deas  Dick  :  I  am  enclosing  the  most  recent 
prices  on  all  of  our  achromycin  prices,  to- 
gether with  what  we  call  a  trade  class  chart. 
This  trade  class  chart  Is  our  standard  pro- 
cedure for  classifying  accounts  for  our 
Lederle  purchase  plan  and  our  handling 
charge  policy. 

Our  branches  are  Instructed  to  follow  this 
chart  with  great  precision.  Basically,  except 
for  the  subject  of  our  discussion  Friday 
afternoon,  there  are  no  deviations.  I  might 
say  that  the  branch  offices  do  not  report  to 
the  sales  department  but  rather  to  the  treas- 
urer's ofllce,  so  that  the  opportunity  for 
special  situations  Is  nonexistent. 

Our  Dominion  price  for  250-mllllgram 
capsules  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
•17.01.  This  price  applies  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Production  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Our  price  to  the 
Canadian  Provincial  departments  Is  •25.60. 

The  name  of  the  hospital   survey  group 
Is  Davee,  Koehnleln  &  Keating  at  I  North 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 
Sincerely. 

(CX  328). 

This  "Dear  Dick"  letter  I  just  read  is 
especially  interesting  because  it  shows: 

First,  that  Bristol  Laboratories  and 
American  Cyanamid  were  exchanging 
price  information. 

Second,  that  a  prlce-flxing  discussion 
wa.s  held. 

Third,  that  prices  were  being  rigged 
in  Canada,  also. 

Fourth,  that  at  the  time  when  our  own 
Defense  Supply  Agency  had  to  pay  $19.58 
on  a  bottle  of  one  hundred  250  milligram 
capsules,  the  Canadian  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  purchasing  this  bottle  for 
$17.01  less  2  percent,  both  prices  result- 
ing from  bids  rigged  by  the  conspirators. 

Despite  the  price  agreements,  con- 
tinual vigilance  had  to  be  used  to  keep 
the  conspirators  in  line.  Each  spied  on 
the  other. 

The  Pflzer-Bristol  patent  suit  was  set- 
tled on  December  14,  1955.  On  Decem- 
ber 16,  1955.  Heberger.  Squlbb's  manager 
of  marketing,  sent  the  following  letter 
to  a  sales  representative  in  regard  to  a 
Lederle — Cyanamid — bid : 

On  bid  No.  636  for  lOO's  of  tetracycline  260 
mlUlgrams  Lederle's  product  was  offered  at 
-  taXSit-^ptT  100.  In  order  to  properly  record 
this  violation  I  must  know  whether  this  was 
a  direct  bid  by  Lederle,  or  whether  the  bid 
was  made  through  a  dealer.     (CX  230). 

On  April  5.  1956,  Squlbb's  Heberger 
wrote  to  another  sales  representative : 

In  checking  back  over  your  recent  report 
on  tetracycline  bids  to  the  King  County 
Hospital,  I  notice  that  Joseph  Hart  and 
Northwest   Medical   quoting  on    the  Pfizer 
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product  out  the  price  to  %3Q.23  and  ^20.44. 
respectively.  Bracken  quoting  on  the 
Lederle  product  quoted  ^21. 

Tou  wlU  notice  that  all  three  dealers 
quoted  within  the  framework  of  their  10- 
percent  handling  credit.  We  can  only  as- 
sume that  It  was  a  decision  made  by  the 
dealers  and  that  there  Is  no  official  approval 
of  what  th*y  are  doing.  Of  course,  our  own 
bid  must  be  strictly  In  aocord  with  the 
schedule.     (CX222). 

The  official  approval  referred  to  here, 
let  me  add,  is  not  official  governmental 
approval  but  approval  by  the  illegal 
conspiracy. 

On  May  11,  1957,  a  Bitifitol  sales  offi- 
cial complained  that  Squibb  has  devi- 
ated slightly  from  the  price  agreed  upon 
by  the  conspirators  and  that  this  was  a 
bad  precedent: 

On  a  bid  that  opened  on  May  10,  1057, 
for  the  Ohio  State  University  Hospital,  which 
called  for  a  10-100  tetracyicUne  phosphate 
complex,  both  Bristol  and  Upjohn  conformed 
to  the  stated  price  (stated  price  means  the 
price  agreed  upon  by  U^a  conspirators) 
whereas  Squibb  bid  It  at  2204  net.  I  fully 
realize  that  22.04  net  Is  theoretically  the 
same  as  22.49  less  2  percent,  and  on  this  par- 
ticular bid  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
However,  supposing  the  bid  had  called  for 
100-100  or  160-100  which  they  have  been 
buying  of  the  HCL  Salt,  then  Squibb  would 
have  been  awarded  the  bid  because  they 
would  have  been  .02  or  .03  l««a  than  our  bid. 

I  am  only  calling  this  to  your  attention, 
Charlie.  In  order  to  stop  whatever  precedent 
may  occur  In  the  future.  This  Is  a  very 
technical  point,  but  as  you  know.  .02  or  .03 
can  make  the  difference  whether  you  are 
awarded  the  bid  or  not. 

The  bid  or  inquiry  number  Is  2791-D-61610. 
and  was  signed  by  Paul  Whtrry,  one  of  the 
Squibb  representatives. 

I  hope  this  does  not  happen  In  the  future, 
and  If  we  can  nip  It  In  the  bud  I  am  sure  that 
It  wUl  not  be  tried  elsewhere.     (CX  843.) 

Here  we  see  that  Bristol  was  quarreling 
because  Squibb  had  bid  $22.04  net  instead 
of  $22.49  less  2  percent,  aind  It  was  con- 
ceivable that,  with  a  minute  change  in  the 
capsule,  Squlbb's  bid  might  be  2  cents 
lower  than  Bristol's  bid.  Yet  one  of  the 
documents  taken  from  Bristol's  files  dur- 
ing the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In- 
vestigation showed  their  actual  cost  of 
production  at  that  time  was  $1.66.  No 
wonder  they  had  to  be  a  bunch  of  "eager 
beavers"  In  policing  the  price  structure 
where  this  kind  of  a  margin— $1.66  as 
against  $22 — existed  between  cost  and 
price;  in  fact,  $22.49 — quite  a  difference. 
In  other  words,  that  Is  a  difference  of  ten 
times  the  cost.  i 

Mr.  President,  if  all  prices  and  terms 
are  going  to  be  the  same,  how  can  It  be 
determined  who  should  get  the  buslhess? 
One  method  could  be  by  rolling  dice,  and 
this  is  exactly  what  happened  In  a  bid 
to  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital.  Each 
of  the  five  conspirators,  as  well  as  three 
.dealers,  bid  identical  prices  on  quantities 
of  200,  600,  and  1,000  bottles  of  tetra- 
cycline capsules.  Cyanamid  won  the 
award  in  a  roll  of  the  diet  as  explained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Upjohn's  Memphis 
branch  manager  to  Upjohn's  assistant 
director  of  branch  sales.  This  letter  will 
be  included  among  the  documents  which 
will  t>e  placed  in  the  Record.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  Upjohn's  assistant  director 
of  branch  sales,  in  a  penciled  notation 
addressed  to  Upjohn's  p^lng  manager 


and  hospital  sales  manager,  described 
the  competitive  nature  of  the  bidding  as 
follows: 

Too  bad  that  our  boy  isn't  a  better  crap 
shooter. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  conspirator's 
idea  of  how  a  free  competitive  market 
should  operate.  In  fact,  Upjohn's  man 
said  that  "maybe  this  Is  a  good  trend, 
too."  Por  them  he  Is  undoubtedly  right; 
but  very  bad  for  the  rest  of  us. 

On  October  22,  1957,  a  Squibb  official 
stated  that  Squibb  would  be  competitive 
on  penicillin  and  streptomycin  products 
and  that  It  would  be  "willing  to  meet  or 
beat  anything  Pfizer  quoted.  We  cannot 
do  this  on  the  broad  spectrum,  but  In  our 
own  penicillin  and  streptomycin  products 
we  can" — CX  250. 

The  documents  I  have  Just  read  make 
clear  that  Pfizer,  Cyanamid,  Bristol, 
Squibb,  and  Upjohn  were  engaged  in  a 
scheme  to  fix  the  retail  price  of  tetracy- 
cline capsules  in  the  United  States  at  51 
cents  per  pill — a  pill  which  at  that  time 
cost  about  1.6  cents  to  make  and  which, 
today,  costs  even  less.  Let  me  refer  back 
to  the  "Dear  Dick"  letter  of  November 
22.  1955,  from  Cyanamid's  Wendt  to 
Bristol's  Anderson,  which  I  read  only  a 
few  minutes  ago.  The  FTC  points  out 
that: 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this  (let- 
ter) Is  that  It  contains  assurances  to  Bristol 
that  Cyanamid  would  adhere  to  Its  published 
prices.  Certainly  Cyanamid  would  not  give 
such  assurances. to  Bristol  without  an  under- 
standing that  it  would  not  be  undercut  by 
Bristol.  Clearly  both  firms  must  have  agreed 
not  to  deviate  from  the  published  prices.  In 
the  third  paragraph  the  writer  discusses 
Cyanamid's  price  for  250-mllllgram  capsules 
to  agencies  of  the  Cemadian  Government. 
The  Dominion  price  was  secret  information, 
but  Cyanamid  not  only  furnished  it  to  Bris- 
tol but  again  gave  assurance  that  the  price 
"will  continue  to  be  •17.01."  It  Is  also  of 
some  significance  in  this  connection  that 
Pflzer  was  also  bidding  (17.01  to  the  Cana- 
dian Government."  • 

This  one  document,  which  so  clearly 
shows  the  existence  of  a  prlce-flxing  con- 
spiracy both  in  the  United  States  and  In 
Canada,  sets  the  stage  for  the  next 
branch  of  our  Inquiry.  For  If  these  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  who  were  fix- 
ing the  price  of  broad  spectrum  anti- 
biotics hi  the  United  States  were  also 
fixing  the  price  In  Canada,  In  what  other 
countries  were  they  fixing  prices? 

THE  PaiCX-ITxrNO  CONSPIBACT — INTEHNATIOIf AL 
ASPECTS 

Mr.  President,  here  are  some  examples 
of  prices  in  other  countries: 

In  Australia,  for  example,  the  1959- 
60  price'  to  the  druggist  for  a  bottle  of 
16  250-mllligram  tetracycline  capsules 
was  as  follows: 

Cyanamid  (achromycin) •6.62 

Pfizer   (tetracyn) 6.62 

Squibb    (StecUn). _ 6.82 

Upjohn  (panmycin) 6.62 

Cyanamid's  Australian  price  for  Aure- 
omycln  was — you  guessed  It — $5.62. 

Keep  In  mind  that  while  these  drugs 
are  called  by  different  names,  they  are 
Identical.  There  is  no  difference  in  them 
whatever  except  the  difference  in  trade 
names. 


In  Austria,  the  1959-^0  price*  to  the 
druggist  for  the  same  bottle  of  tetracy- 
cline capsules  was: 

Cyanamid    (achromycin) 86.03 

Pfizer   (tetracyn) 6.03 

Hoechst    (Bristol  licensee)    (hostacy- 

clin) 8.  oa 

Bayer  (Bristol  subUcenaee)  (tetra- 
cycUne)   . 8. 02 

In  West  Germany,  the  1959-60  price  * 
to  the  druggist  for  the  same  bottle  of 
tetracycline  capsules  was: 

Cyanamid  (achromycin) #4.81 

Pfizer   (tetracyn) 4. si 

Cyanamid's  West  German  price  for 
Aureomycln  was  exactly  the  same — $4.31. 

In  Italy,  the  1959-60  price"  to  the 
druggist  for  the  same  bottle  of  tetrsicy- 
cllne  capsules  was: 

Alfar  (Cyanamid  licensee)  (acroml- 
clna) •6.88 

C.  N.  B.  (Bristol  licensee)  (brlstacl- 
cUna) 6. 88 

Squibb    (StecUn) . 6.86 

Pflzer    (tetracyn) 8.88 

Twelve  other  Italian  tetracycline  man- 
ufacturers charged  the  same  price,  and 
Cyanamid's  Italian  price  for  aureomydn 
W8LS  also  the  same. 

In  Japan,  the  1959-60  price"  to  the 
druggist  for  the  same  bottle  of  tetracy- 
cline capsules  was: 

Cyanamid    (acromydn) 84.68 

Pfizer-Talto    (tetracyn) .' 4.68 

Banyu    Pharmacol    (Bristol    Ucensee) 

(Brlstocycline) 4.T4 

Cyanamid's  Japanese  price  for  aureo- 
mycln was '$4.58. 

In  Mexico,  the  1959-60  price"  to  the 
druggist  for  the  same  bottle  of  tetra- 
cycline capsules  weis: 

Cyanamid  (acromlclna) .,._- 86.83 

Pflzer  (tetracyna) 6.83 

Cyanamid's  Mexican  price  for  aureo- 
mycln and  Pfizer's  Mexican  price  for 
terramycln  was  exactly  the  same — $5.82. 

In  Panama,  the  1959-60  price  "  to  the 
druggist  for  the  same  bottle  of  tetra- 
cycline capsules  was  as  follows: 

Cynamld  (acromlclna) 85.40 

Pflzer  (tetraclnal 5.40 

Squibb  (StecUn) . 8.40 

Bristol    (brlstaclcllna) 6.40 

Cyanamid's  Panamanian  price  for 
aureomycln  and  Pfizer's  Psmamanlan 
price  for  terramycln  was  exactly  the 
same — $5,40. 

Note,  Mr.  President,  that  while  the 
prices  vary  from  country  to  country,  they 
are  Identical  within  the  coimtry. 

In  Venezuela,  the  1959-60  price  "  to  the 
druggist  for  the  same  bottle  of  tetra- 
cycline capsules  was  as  follows: 

Cyanamid  (acromlclna) $6.81 

Pflzer    (tetraclna) .^^t 6.08 

Bristol    (brlstaclclina)-;.^: 5.81 

Cyanamid's  Venezuelan  price  for  au- 
reomycln and  Pfizer's  Venezuelan  price 
for  terramycln  matched  the  prices  each 
was  charging  for  tetracycline,  that  Is, 
$5.31  and  $5.08,  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  are  these  examples  of 
identical  and  nesir-ldentlcal  pricing 
practices  the  result  of  accident?    Or  do 
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they  demonstrate  something  more  fright- 
ening and  sinister,  such  as  a  worldwide 
prlce-flxlng  agreement — an  American- 
sponsored  cartel? 

If  we  look  at  the  evidence  from  Vene- 
zuela— where  prices  were  not  always 
Identical  despite  the  conspirators'  efforts 
to  make  them  so — the  facts.  I  believe, 
will  startle  everyone.  It  is  imfortunate 
that,  these  startling  facts  were  unavail- 
able to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  has  been  trjrlng  since  1958  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  conspiracy. 

On  May  9,  1957,  Luis  H.  Ball,  an  execu- 
tive of  Biogen  Laboratories  Corp.,  Cyan- 
amid's  Venezuelan  distributor,  sent  a 
communication  to  a  Cyanamid  official  in 
New  York.  That  communication  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 
Mr.  B.  O.  Pkixto, 

Cyanamid  Inter-American  Corp.,  Lederle  Lab- 
oratories Division.  NeiB  York,  N.Y. 

Dbax  Mb.  Puxto:  Yesterday  afternoon  we 
tetracycline  dlBtrlbutors  had  a  meeting  In 
the  offlcea  of  the  Pflzer  Laboratories,  to  talk 
once  again  about  the  prices  of  these  prod- 
ucts. Attending  the  meeting  were  the  man- 
ager Remedla,  S.A..  representative  of  Hocchst, 
the  manager  of  Squibb.  Mr.  Miguel  CX;tavlo. 
repraaentatlve  of  Le  Petit;  Mr.  Kebllnger. 
•alea  mimager  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
of  Bristol  Laboratories,  and  their  representa- 
tive In  Venezuela,  the  manager  of  the  Royal 
Drugstore,  the  gentleman  from  Pfizer,  and  I. 

At  that  meeting,  we  were  accused  of  not 
having  adhered  to  the  agreement  which,  ac- 
cording to  them,  we  had  made  In  October 
of  last  year  with  respect  to  these  products. 
This  agreement — to  recall  In  a  way  what  we 
had  been  talking  about  with  them — had  ap- 
plied solely  to  the  presentations  of  pure  tet- 
racycline. I.e.,  acromycln,  tetracyn,  and  hos- 
tacyollne,  which  at  that  time  were  the  only 
ones  on  the  market,  and  bad  not  applied  to 
aureomycln  and  terramycln;  fiirthermore. 
we,  for  our  part,  had  always  taken  for  granted 
that  each  of  the  Arms  would  deposit  with  a 
bank,  in  favor  of  the  other  firms,  a  check 
for  25.000  boUvares,  which  would  become 
•ffectlve  In  case  any  one  of  the  firms  wore 
to  violate  the  agreement — 

Imagine  that,  Mr.  President,  here  Is 
an  illegal  conspiracy  with  earnest  money 
being  put  up  so  that  in  the  event  some- 
one should  do  what  the  law  requires  and 
compete  for  the  market,  the  other  fel- 
low is  entitled  to  take  his  money.  It  Is  a 
payoff  in  the  event  that  someone  should 
accidentally  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read  from 
the  letter: 

our  proposal,  which  of  coiirse  was  not  ac- 
cepted. Pfizer  giving  us  the  excuse  that  the 
Caracas  branch  could  not  commit  the 
company. 

The  main  purpose  of  arriving  at  that 
agreement  was  to  equalize  the  list  prices  of 
the  products,  and  we  did  so  iQ  almost  all 
cases,  with  small  exceptions  such  as.  for 
example,  pediatric  drops  which  we  offer  at 
4.56  boUvares  to  the  pharmacies,  and 
Pfizer  at  4.80  boliva^es.  Of  cource.  we  had 
not  been  willing  to  raise  the  price  since 
this  would  give  the  press  and  interested  per- 
sons of  the  Medical  Federation  a  reason  to 
vociferate  against  Lederle,  and  I  feel  It  Is 
easier  to  lower  a  price  than  to  ralss  It. 

In  yesterday's  talk,  the  gentlemen  from 
Prlxer,  who  have  been  selling  terramycln  to 
the  Government  also  for  17  boUvares  per 
bottle  of  350  x  Id's  ever  since  they  started  to 
distribute  the  product,  want  us  to  raise  the 
au~eomycln  price  from  15.50  boUvares  to 
17  boUvares.  This  we  did  not  want  to  do, 
because   aureomycln.   In  contrast   to  acro- 


mycln. Is  selling  very  satisfactorily  to  the 
principal  Oovemment  outfit,  which  la  the 
Social  Security  Institute,  and,  moreover,  we 
have  no  argument  to  present  to  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  Nation — which  Is  the 
office  in  charge  of  control  of  the  prices  at 
which  the  Oovemment  buys  all  Its  require- 
ments— in  support  of  this  increase. 

Consequently,  we  decided  not  to  Increase 
the  aureomycln  prices  and  «we  shall  say  so 
to  the  gentlemen  from  Pfizer  In  another  talk 
which  we  will  have  tomorrow.  I  am  telling 
you  all  this  for  your  cognizance,  and  also  ask- 
ing that  you  let  Mr.  Bogan  (cyanamid  official) 
know  so  that  he  may  be  Informed  of  the 
present  price  situation  In  Venezuela,  and  to 
enable  you,  in  case  Pflzer  tells  you  that  we 
are  fooling  around  with  prices,  to  answer 
them  Immediately  that  we  have  at  no  time 
lowered  the  prices." 

Note  that  language.  Pooling  around 
with  prices  means  offering  a  competitive 
bid  or  failing  to  keep  a  price-fixing  con- 
spiracy agreement.  ^ 

Six  months  later,  on  October  30,  1957, 
Mr.  Ball,  Cyanamid's  Venezuelan  dis- 
tributor, again  write  Prieto  (Cyanamid) 
in  New  York  complaining  that  Pfizer- 
Venezuela  was  giving  the  Brion  Phar- 
macy in  Caracas  a  20-percent  discount 
on  broad  spectrum  antibiotics: 

As  you  will  understand,  the  name  of  this 
pharmacy  must  be  kept  In  strictest  confi- 
dence, and  I  don't  believe  that  things  are 
going  to  be  settled  by  a  simple  telephone 
conversation  between  you  and  Pflzer  In  New 
York." 

This  was  followed  by  a  cabled  instruc- 
tion from  Prieto  to  Ball  directing  Ball  to 
telephone  Bogan.  Prieto's  superior,  in 
New  York.  Bogan — Cyanamid — there- 
after contacted  his  opposite  number  at 
Ptizer,  Prank  P.  Wilson,  pricing  man- 
ager for  Pflzer-Intematlonal,  who,  in 
turn,  telephoned  R.  N.  Silva,  Pflzer's 
manager  in  Venezuela. 

The  pattern  in  general  went  some- 
thing like  this:  When  the  Venezuelan 
distributor  violated  the  price-fixing 
agreement  in  his  area,  he  would  com- 
plain to  his  superior  in  New  York  who, 
in  turn,  would  call  the  New  York  office  of 
the  company  that  was  violating  the 
prlce-flxlng  agreement.  The  New  York 
office  of  the  violating  company  would 
then  communicate  with  Its  representa- 
tive in  Venezuela. 

And  let  me  say  something  right  here. 
We  know  that  whenever  the  local  boys 
get  caught  in  a  prlce-flxlng  conspiracy, 
the  important  fellows  at  the  top  of  the 
company  always  say,  "We  never  knew 
a  thing  about  it.  We  told  them  never  to 
do  anything  like  that."  That,  we  will  re- 
member, is  what  happened  in  the  famous 
antitrust  case  against  General  EHectrlc 
and  the  other  electrical  companies.  And 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  pin  any- 
thing on  the  top  officials,  and  the  lower 
guys  trwk  the  punishment.  But  here  the 
top  fellows  in  the  New  York  offices  were 
direct' y  Involved.  If  the  matter  could 
not  be  solved  locally,  the  big  guns  were 
called  in. 

On  December  10,  1957.  Silva — Pflzer- 
Venezuela — wrote  Wilson — Pflzer-New 
York — as  follows: 

This  memorandum  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  introducing  Mr.  Charles  Anderson  to  your 
good  self.  Mr.  Anderson  Is  the  manager  of 
the  Royal  Drugstore  of  Caracas,  one  of  the 
largest  pharmaceutical  wholesalers   In   this 


country  which  firm  also  happens  to  be  Brls- 
tors  exclusive  distributors  for  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Anderson  is.  therefore,  a  person  fuUy 
familiar  with  what  goes  on  In  the  pharma- 
ceutical field  here.  He  has  been  a  party  to 
the  countless  powwows  held  In  Caracas  re 
broad-spectmm  talks  and  re  wholesalers-re- 
taUers-laboratories  talks.  Mr.  Anderson,  a 
good  friend  of  Pflzer's  and  of  Mr.  Juan 
Franco's  and  of  mine  as  well,  Is  anxious  and 
willing  to  go  along  with  you  and/or  any 
authorized  Pflzer  executives  and  talk  to  the 
respective  ACCO  (American  Cyanamid)  peo- 
ple to  explain  what  is  really  going  on  In  the 
Venezuelan  market  re  the  latest  Biogen  com- 
plaint to  ACCO  and  all  related  matters,  spe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  Brlon  case. 

If  possible,  one  of  the  Ball  gentlemen 
should  be  present  so  that  things  would  be 
squared  away  once  and  for  all  (perhaps  a 
valnless  hope)  in  front  of  the  respective 
ACCO  executives  that  you  are  already  fa- 
miliar with." 

Immediately  thereafter.  Ball  was  in- 
structed to  come  to  Cyanamid's  New  York 
office  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Ralph 
Roland,  at  that  time  export  sales  man- 
ager for  Cyanamld-Intemational.  And 
while  Ball  was  in  New  York  complaining 
to  Roland  about  Pflzer,  Silva  and  Ander- 
son were  also  In  New  York  complaining 
to  Pflzer  about  Cyanamid. 

On  December  80,  1957,  Ball  wrote 
Roland  from  Venezuela  as  follows: 

Deab  Ralph:  This  Is  my  first  day  In  the 
office  after  3  weeks  of  what  we  might  caU 
vacation  in  New  York.  I  had  a  meeting  liere 
this  mornlr^  with  our  general  sales  super- 
visor and  with  the  man  In  charge  of  special 
affairs,  Messrs.  Ghloral  and  A.  J.  Osorlo,  re- 
spectively. The  latter  had  Informed  me  that 
Mr.  R.  N.  Silva  called  him  during  my  absence 
to  complain  that  we  had  reported  to  New 
York  the  special  discounts  which  the  Pfizer 
branch  In  this  city  Is  giving  to  the  Brlon 
Pharmacy. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  second  page 
of  my  letter  •  •  •  of  October  30,  I  clearly 
Indicated  the  desirability  of  keeping  In 
strictest  confidence  the  name  of  the  phar- 
macy which  supplied  us  with  the  copies  of 
Invoices  showing  the  special  discount. 
Pflzer  Is  granting  them,  and  now  my  fears 
have  become  a  reality,  since  somebody  In 
the  New  York  office  has  Informed  Pflaer  at 
the  name  of  that  pharmacy,  which  Is  taking 
reprisals  against  us  and  does  not  want  to 
buy  Lederle  produots  from  us." 

Obviously,  the  special  discounts 
granted  to  this  pharmacy  by  Pflzer  vio- 
lated the  prlce-flxlng  agreement. 

Subsequently,  Ball  learned  from  his 
father.  Dr.  R.  R.  Ball,  that  both  Pflzer 
and  Bristol  had  complained  about  him 
to  Cyanamid  and  in  a  letter  to  a  Cyan- 
amid official  dated  January  30,  1958, 
Ball  wrote  as  follows :  *  I 

DxAS  Ma.  Booan:  My  father  related  to  me 
the  conversation  he  had  with  you  about  the 
charges  made  against  me  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Pflzer  and  Bristol  In  connection  with 
the  prices  of  the  wlde-sp>ectrum  antibiotics. 
I  want  to  thank  you  warmly  for  the  confi- 
dence you  have  shown  in  me  by  not  listen- 
ing to  those  false  accusations." 

Mr.  President,  here  is  one  criminal 
thanking  another  criminal  for  the  confi- 
dence he  showed  in  him  in  confiding  to 
him  that  other  people  were  failing  to 
violate  the  law.  « 

The  following  day  Ball  wrote  another 
Cyanamid  official,  explaining  the  situa- 
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tion  more  fully,  referring]  !to  the  prlce- 
flxlng  conspiracy  he  vre^  accused  of 
violating : 

Dear  Mr.  Pagan:  I  enclose  Qopy  of  the  let- 
ter which  I  am  writing  to  Mr.  Bogan,  LHBM 
63,  dated  the  30th  of  this  month  and  year. 

In  it,  I  refer  to  a  conversation  which  my 
lather  had  with  Mr.  Bogan.  because  the  lat- 
ter was  Informed  that  Mr.  R.  N.  Silva  and 
Mr.  Charles  Anderson,  manager  of  the  Royal 
Drugstore  and  distributor  of  Bristol  In  Vene- 
zuela, had  complained  to  Lederle  that  I  had 
beon  indulging  in  all  sorts  qf  price  schemes 
in  Venezuela  and  ignoring  ithe  agreements 
with  which  you  are  already  laiiLUlar. 

Once  again  It  was  my  experience  that  at 
Lederle's  they  don't  take  car^  of  the  problems 
of  this  market.  To  the  eight  letters  which  I 
wrote  in  the  course  of  last  ytar,  to  you  and 
to  New  York,  about  the  problem  of  the  Pflzer 
maneuvers.  I  only  got  your;  reply.  When  I 
was  in  New  York  In  December  of  last  year, 
I  took  up  the  matter  in  persbb.  and  the  only 
token  of  attention  to  these  problems  was  that 
I  was  Invited  to  lunch  with  a  Pflzer  vice 
president  and  Mr.  Silva,  which  invitation  I 
naturally  did  not  accept  bedause  I  was  con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  talAfilng  once  again 
with  representatives  of  thatiftrm,  which  was 
conflrmed  to  me  by  the  absu-d  charges  that 
are  now  made  against  me.^ 

These  "absurd  charges"  are  that  the 
man  failed  to  violate  the  tow. 

On  August  7,  1958.  following  meetings 
in  Venezuela  in  May  and;  July  at  which 
time  the  Pfizer-Cyanamid  pricing  dis- 
pute was  apparently  settled.  Prank  P. 
Wilson  (Pflzer-New  York)  wrote  R.  N. 
Silva  (Pfizer-Venezuela)  as  follows: 

Dear,  Ratael  :  We  have  been  advised  that 
[Luis  H.  Ball]  has  stated  that  [our]  *  •  • 
quotation  In  Maracalbo  of  B*.  4.00  on  pedi- 
atric drops  was  under  his  quotation  of  Bs. 
4.15.  and  therefore  he  considers  the  entire 
situation  as  being  changed  and  intends  to 
authorize  his  detallmen  to  aggressively  quote 
on  all  Government  business.  Is  he  looking 
for  a  reason  to  go  after  Gtwernment  busi- 
ness? ^ 


L 
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This  letter  is  marked  ItPersonal  and 
confldential"  and  contains  the  hand- 
written notation  on  the  bottom.  "Please 
destroy."  There  was  a  good  reason.  Mr. 
President,  why  Wilson  wanted  this  letter 
destroyed.  It  contains  a  written  admis- 
sion that  Cyanamid's  ofiaoials  contacted 
him  concerning  a  "price  variation"  by 
Pflzer-Venezuela — the  clearest  kind  of 
evidence  that  Pflzer  and  t^anamid  were 
fixing  prices  on  an  intemational  scale. 

Pfizer-Venezuela  received  this  letter 
on  August  13,  1958,  and  5  days  later 
Luis  H.  Ball,  an  official  of  Cyanamid's 
Venezuelan  distributor,  was  on  an  air- 
plane to  New  York.  In  k  letter-memo- 
randum, Ball  said:  ! 

On  Augiut  19, 1  bad  lunci  with  Mr.  Ralph 
Roland,  at  the  time  export  sales  manager  of 
Cyanamid  Interamertcan  Corp.  and  Cyana- 
mid International  Corp.,  a|iid  explained  to 
him  that  once  again  PflMr's  Venezuelan 
branch  was  giving  special  discounts  of  10 
percent  on  all  terramycln  purchases,  con- 
trary to  the  previous  agreements  to  the  effect 
that  such  a  dlscoiuit  was  to  'be  accorded  only 
to  wholesalers.  It  was  agtaed  during  that 
lunch,  that  Mr.  Roland  woald  contact  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Wilson,  manager  of  pricing  for 
Pfizer  Corp..  to  see  what  could  be  done  about 
It. 

The  following  day.  when  I]  arrived  at  Cyan- 
amid's office  at  the  time  In  the  U.S.  Rubber 
Building  on  6th  Avenue.  I  Was  told  that  a 
luncheon  had  been  agreed  With  Mr.  Wilson, 
during  which  we  could  di^C^lse  the  whole 


matter  of  Pflzer's  pricing.  Mr.  Roland,  Mr. 
Tamblyn.  his  assistant,  Mr.  J.  R.  Porro.  sales 
manager  for  the  Latin  American  area  and 
myself  went  to  the  restaurant  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  to  meet  Mr.  Prank  Wilson  (Pflzer).  I 
had  met  Mr.  WUaon  during  several  oppor- 
timltles  In  the  past,  and  had  the  Impression 
that  he  was  a  very  capable  man  in  his  fleld. 
Throughout  this  lunch  I  conflrmed  this 
opinion,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that 
he  would  take  the  matter  up  with  his  Vene- 
zuelan branch  manager.  Mr.  R.  N.  Silva  at 
the  time,  so  that  the  situation  would  be 
finally  stopped. 

Later,  we  were  Joined  at  this  lunch  at  the 
Hotel  Drake  with  Mr.  Wilson,  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hesse,  at  the  time  director  of  Cyanamid 
International. 

That  lunch  ended  by  assurances  given  by 
Mr.  Wilson  to  the  effect  that  he  would  cor- 
rect the  situation,  and  assurances  given  by 
me  that  we  would  wait  for  them  to  do  It  and 
not  start  a  price  competition.  Late  that 
afternoon,  coming  out  of  Mr.  Flag's  office,  who 
at  the  time  was  manager  of  the  Formica 
Division  of  Cyanamid,  I  saw  both  Mr.  Prank 
Wilson  and  Mr.  R.  N.  SUva  enter  Mr.  Hesse's 
office. =^ 

These  documents  I  have  quoted  from 
show  that  the  price  conspiracy  was  going 
on  right  here  in  our  own  country — in  New 
York  City.  And  they  show  that  top  of- 
ficials of  these  corporations  were  involved 
in  setting  prices  and  getting  all  the  local 
people  back  in  the  price  harness  which 
they  had  arranged. 

The  agreement  not  to  engage  in  price 
competition  so  carefully  worked  out  on 
Augufct  18  and  20, 1958,  at  the  Drake  Hotel 
in  New  York  City  had  to  be  shored  up. 
Unfortunately,  that  is  what  happens 
when  there  is  the  kind  of  a  margin  which 
these  companies  had  to  play  with.  Re- 
member, their  costs  were  about  a  cent 
and  a  half  a  pill  as  against  a  price  of  51 
cents  to  the  consumer.  When  people 
have  that  kind  of  a  situation,  they  have 
to  work  hard  to  keep  their  price  con- 
spiracy in  perfect  running  order.  In 
late  September  1958,  an  employee  of 
Biogen,  Cyanamid's  Venezuelan  distrib- 
utor, discovered  that  Pfizer  and  Bristol 
were  again  quoting  discounts  on  broad 
spectrum  antibiotics.  When  Dr.  R,  R. 
Ball,  father  of  Luis  H.  Ball,  and  head  of 
Biogen  Laboratories,  was  informed,  he 
wrote  a  Cyanamid  official  on  September 
29,  1958,  that  he  was  matching  "the 
prices  of  the  competition,  which  I  hasten 
to  tell  you  since  this  news  will  surely 
already  have  been  transmitted  to  you  by 
Interested  parties."    Dr.  Ball  added: 

I  have  Just  telephoned  Rafael  Nlcanor 
(Silva  of  Pflzer)  to  commutUcate  to  him  my 
conversation  with  Casas  and  the  order  I  had 
given  him  to  adjust  our  products  to  the 
prices  quoted  by  the  comi>etltlon.  He  as- 
sured me  that  there  Is  no  such  discount  by 
his  company  (Pflzer);  that  It  may  possibly 
be  an  employee  who  had  become  overanxious 
to  get  the  order  and  had  given  the  discount, 
but  Inasmuch  as  the  bUllng  Is  done  from 
Caracas  there  will  be  no  such  dlscotmt.  He 
also  told  me  he  would  call  Anderson  (Bristol) 
to  talk  with  him  about  the  matter  so  that 
Bristol  wont  reduce  prices." 

On  October  12,  1958,  Dr.  Ball  wrote  a 
Cyanamid  official,  making  his  position 
explicit.  The  trouble  was  that  not  all 
of  the  gentlemen  in  this  "gentlemen's 
conspiracy"  were  real  gentlemen.  Ball 
was  getting  sick  and  tired  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  his  colleagues  occasionally 
yielded  to  temptation  when  they  had  just 


sworn  on  a  stack  of  Bibles  that  they 
wouljlnt  cut  prices: 

I  assure  you  that  *  *  *  I  wUl  not  lose 
one  more  order  because  of  price  cuts  from 
the  competition.  I  wUl  not  make  any  "fuss" 
nor  will  I  flght  with  anybody,  but  simply 
return  to  the  Independent  policy  which  I 
maintained  In  the  past  without  agreements 
for  such  nonsense.  •   •   •  « 

This  really  got  results.  When  it  was 
discovered  that  one  of  their  number  was 
going  to  kick  over  the  traces  and  try  a 
little  resil  competition  for  a  change,  the 
conspirators  got  busy.  This  letter 
touched  off  a  visit  to  Venezuela  by  a 
Pfizer  official,  Meredith  C.  Hough,  who 
discussed  the  matter  with  Silva,  Pflzer's 
Venezuelan  manager. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  follows  is 
the  most  startling  price-fixing  document 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  -even  though  it  is 
long,  I  shall  read  it,  because  I  think  the 
Senate  will  find  it  as  interesting  as  I 
did:  » 

Casacas,  November  7, 1958. 

Dear  Frank:  When  Houghle  was  here  not 
long  ago,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  chat  with 
you  over  the  phone  with  reference  to  the 
difficulties  we  were  experiencing  In  the 
brdspctrm  fleld.  Following  Hougble's  de- 
parture, a  powwow  was  convoked  In  our 
office  with  brstlhstchldrllpttpfzr  In  attend- 
ance. Our  friend,  sqbb  could  not  attend 
but  was  no  party  to  any  offense  and  was 
fully  desirous  of  others  reestablishing  the 
previous  atmosphere  of  confldence.  Of  the 
participants  In  attendance,  yie  third  one 
herein  listed  Olymplanly  limited  Itself  to 
merely  sending  an  tinauthorized  observer 
with  instructions  to  say  that  It  was  not 
willing  to  participate  any  further  In  any 
such  agreements.  Pesa  (see  today's  memo 
to  Herb  Bauer)  had  not  attended  because 
It  had  not  done  so  previously  but  said,  prior 
to  and  after  the  powwow,  that  It  would  abide 
by  whatever  collective  conclusions  were 
reached,  and,  so  far,  has  not  sinned  follow- 
ing said  powwow. 

During  this  powwow;.  It  became  evident 
that  brstl  was  engaged.  Hn  a  nationwide  cut- 
ting scheme,  granting  a  10  percent  by  means 
of  either  free  goods  or  a  like  open  or  dis- 
guised discount.  It  also  became  evident 
that  Idrl  had  followed  suit  without  con- 
sulting the  remaining  partners;  what  Is  even 
worse,  the  old  man  personally  told  me  that 
he  bad  authorized  his  salesmen  to  go  down 
to  whatever  level  was  necessary  In  order 
not  to  lose  any  business,  something  very 
dangerous  because  things  of  this  nature,  as 
you  know,  cant  be  entrusted  to  the  very 
limited  and  xmcoordlnated  Judgment  of  in- 
dividual salesmen.  Apparently  the  origin 
of  the  whole  thing  was  simply  that  brstl 
has  a  sales  force  headed  by  a  special  repre- 
sentative reporting  directly  to  stateside  head- 
quarters while  the  distribution  la  m  the 
hands  of  our  friend  Charlie;  said  special 
representative  wants  to  become  a  branch 
manager  and.  to  this  end.  Is  trying  to  prove 
to  his  superiors  that  he  can  seU  lots,  while 
lacking  in  managerial  training  and  experi- 
ence that  would  show  him  that  such  methods 
can  be  disastrous  to  a  p&l. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  profits 
come  from  rigged  prices,  not  from  in- 
creased sales. 

The  latter  continues: 

During  the  powwow  the  previous  confl- 
dence was  restored  and  It  was  said  and  agreed 
"let's  try  again"  Feea  and  sqbb,  informed  a 
posteriori,  were  happy  about  the  conclu- 
sions. 


nratnotes  at  end  of  Mr.  Long's  remarks. 
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TMtcrdAy  IpU  phonad  m*  saying  Idrl  irac 
Kt  It  again.  The  new*,  having  originated  In 
tbe  Interior,  I  Immediately  sent  over  one  of 
my  alda  and  be  Just  came  back  conflxmlng 
Uu  fact  that  In  Maracalbo,  to  the  Hospital 
ChlqiUnqulra  and  to  the  Zulla  State  Medi- 
cine Purchaelnc  Department,  Idrl  waa  aell- 
Ing  Ita  equivalent  of  our  LACAR  at  the 
proper  level  but  delivering  10  percent  of 
free  goods,  what  caused  iptt  to  lose  appre- 
ciable bualneae. 

Next  week  I  aball  call  another  powwow, 
at  agreed  up<Hi  at  the  last  one.  In  order  to 
thraah  out  this  Maracalbo  violation.  I  an- 
ticipate, however,  that  Idrl  will  In  all  prob- 
ability refuse  to  attend  and  shall  deny 
the  sins.  Thle  Is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
It  shall  be  moat  difficult  to  hold  the  brd- 
■pctrm  governmental  prcg  totem  pole  In  the 
future.  The  stubbornness  of  a  disturbed 
family  shall  be,  as  usually,  the  cause  of  It  all. 

I  shall  keep  you  further  poeted. 

Pltjto. 

P.S. — Nest  week  I  shall  also  call  a  powwow 
to  discuss  sinning  In  the  field  of  glccrtods 
(hrmns).  We  have  the  strength  of  being  a 
major  party  that  has  not  sinned  at  all. 

PJ».8. — It  should  be  noted  that,  at  theee 
powwows,  no  objections  have  been  raised 
with  regard  to  stepa  similar  to  those  of  our 
special  0-13. 

Thank  you. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  letter  Is  ob- 
viously In  code,  which  the  writer  used 
In  an  attempt  to  disguise  price-fixing 
and  "paj^off"  communications.  What, 
for  example,  does  brstlhstchldrllpttpfzr 
mean?  What  does  "violation"  actually 
mean?  One  must  flrst  know  the  Identity 
of  the  persons  and  firms  referred  to  and 
the  meaning  of  the  code  employed  be- 
fore we  can  fully  understand  the  letter. 
The  key  to  the  code,  fortunately,  was 
supplied  with  the  other  documents. 

"Prank"  is  Prank  P.  Wilson — that  very 
fine  and  estimable  person  referred  to 
earlier  in  my  remarks  who  made  such  a 
fine  impression  on  the  Venezuelan  rep- 
resentative who  came  up  with  the  sug- 
gestion to  get  this  crooked  conspiracy 
straightened  out  so  that  It  could  go  back 
to  its  old  efflclent  operation — Pflzer- 
Intemational's  pricing  manager;  "Houg- 
hle"  Is  Meredith  C.  Hough,  then  a  Pfl- 
zer-Intemational  area  manager:  "brd- 
spctrm"   stands  for  "broad   spectrum." 

"Powwow"  is  a  code  word  meaning  In- 
ter company  price-fixing  discussion; 
.  "brstlhstchldrllpttpfzr"  refers  to  Bristol, 
Hoechst,"  Lederle  (Cyanamld),  Lepetlt," 
and  Pfizer;  "sqbb"  refers  to  Squibb; 
"offense"  means  a  competitive  price  vari- 
ation; now  that  is  a  specially  nice  term, 
I  think.  Anyone  who  engages  in  price 
competition  is  an  outlaw;  he  is  commit- 
ting an  "offense" — probably  a  capital 
offense. 

"Previous  atmosphere  of  confidence" 
means  a  prior  understanding  on  prices. 

"Pesa"  refers  to  a  local  antibiotic  dos- 
age form  producer,  Parmaco  Especiali- 
daules;  "Herb  Abuer"  is  a  Pflzer-Inter- 
natlMUd  staff  lawyer  In  New  York;  "the 
old  man"  refers  to  Dr.  R.  R.  Ball,  head 
of  Blogen  Laboratories,  Cyanamld's 
Venezuelan  representatives. 

"Charlie"  Is  Charles  Anderson,  Bris- 
tol's exclusive  distributor  In  Venezuela; 
"Lacar"  Is  Pflzer's  code  name  for  a  broad 
spectrum  antibiotic;  "violation"  refers 
to  a  price  cut. 


"Sinner"  means  a  person  or  firm  who 
has  departed  from  a  price-fixing  agree- 
ment; "prcng"  means  pricing;  "a  dis- 
turbed family"  means  a  price-cutting 
situation  among  competitors;  "Pluto '  is 
the  code  name  for  Rafael  N.  Silva,  Pfi- 
zer's  Venezuelan  manager. 

"Olcrtds"  refers  to  glucocorticoids; 
"Special  0-13"  refers  to  "Murray  G-IS 
disbursements,"  Pflzer-Venezuela's  "pay- 
off" fund  to  "facilitate"  sales  to  govern- 
mental purchasers  in  Venezuela. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
these  meetings,  agreements  and  under- 
standings to  fix  the  price  in  Venezuela 
were  part  of  the  same  conspiracy  which 
"fixed"  the  price  in  the  United  States. 
Complaining  about  stateside  instructions 
from  Cyanamid  not  to  compete  with  Pfi- 
zer and  Bristol  in  Venezuela,  Dr.  Bsdl 
wrote  on  October  12,  1958  that: 

Certain  narrow  mentalities  (at  Cyanamld) 
see  axid  think  only  about  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. •  •  •  When  they  sign  an  agreement 
with  their  overseas  agents  they  commit 
themselves  to  a  moral  obligation,  and, 
therefore,  have  no  right  to  make  us  waste 
our  efforts  and  money  by  trying  to  level  us 
to  the  domestic  policy." 

Cyanamld's  Dr.  Ball  was  entirely  cor- 
rect in  that  the  primary  concern  of  the 
American  companies  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  identical  prices  in  the  domestic 
market.  The  constant  pressure  by  the 
drug  companies  on  their  foreign  distribu- 
tors to  adhere  to  the  agreements  in  their 
own  areas  was  due  to  the  fear  that  If  one 
of  the  companies  got  away  with  a  price 
deviation  with  impunity,  such  deviations 
would  become  infectious  and  would 
spread  to  the  U.S.  market.  The 
one  fact  that  should  be  kept  uppermost 
In  our  minds  is  that  to  the  conspirators 
the  d(»nestic  market  was  the  most  impor- 
tant one  and  prices  had  to  be  maintained 
there  at  all  costs. 

This  consideration — keeping  the 
agreed-upon  price  structure  intact  in 
the  United  States — was  advanced  by 
Pfizer  some  8  months  later  in  refusing 
to  let  Pflzer-Venezuela  compete  with 
Blogen — Cyanamid-VeAezuela — on  anti- 
biotic animal  food  supplements.  Wilson 
wrote  Silva  on  Jime  16,  1959,  that: 

The  prices  as  quoted  in  the  United  States 
to  this  account  (Ralston  Purina)  by  both  of 
us  (Pflser  and  Cyanamld)  are  about  the 
same,  and  therefore  It  looks  as  though,  at 
the  present,  without  destroying  the  price 
pattern,  we  cannot  compete  too  aggressively 
at  the  local  level.  I  know  tljls  must  hurt 
you  but  It  is  out  of  my  control.  •  •  •  We 
know  that  the  above  does  not  help  you  ob- 
tain the  sales  at  a  local  level,  yet  we  feel  to 
do  so  on  a  price  basis  would  create  a  situa- 
tion which  In  the  long  run  would  be  detri- 
mental, to  the  overall  profit  picture  of 
Pflaer." 

mtTTo  PRicxa  AND  oauo  PKonrs 
In  November  1957,  Bristol  was  making 
250  milligram  tetracycline  capsules  at  a 
cost  of  about  1.6  cents  per  pill."  which 
were  priced  to  the  consumer  at  $51  per 
hundred  or  about  51  cents  per  pill — the 
Uat  price  to  the  consumer  for  a  bottle  of 
16.  the  most  popular  quantity  sold,  was 
$8.50  or  about  53  cents  per  pill.  Since 
at  that  time  Bristol  accounted  for  about 


one-third  of  the  total  Uj8.  output.  Its 
cost  figures  can  probably  be  taken  as 

representative. 

The  drug  industry  may  dispute  this 
cost  figure  on  the  ground  that  it  falls 
to  account  for  expenditures  for  drug  re- 
search. Indeed,  this  is  the  industry's 
traditional  response  to  the  charge  that 
drug  prices  are  unconscionably  high. 
But  since  research  costs  represent  only 
6.4  percent  of  the  Industry's  total  sales 
dollar"  this  argument  is  obviously  ab- 
surd. For  every  6  cents  of  a  sales  dollar 
spent  on  research,  the  large  companies 
spent  25  cents  on  promotion  and  adver- 
tising of  their  brand  names. 

In  other  words,  they  spend  more  than 
four  times  as  much  on  advertising  brand 
names  as  they  do  on  research. 

Because  of  the  high  prices  they  charge, 
they  can  afford  to  spend  over  $600  million 
a  year  trying  to  impress  upon  prescrib- 
ing physicians  the  existence  of  fictitious 
differences  which  will  induce  them  to 
order  brand  name  products  for  their 
patients." 

Today,  with  *  Improved  production 
methods,  the  cost  of  producing  a  250  Mg. 
tetracycline  capsule  is  undoubtedly  much 
lower  than  1.6  cents.  This  is  confirmed 
by  recent  bids  to  the  Defense  Department 
as  low  as  $1.49  per  hundred  capsules, 
which  suggests  a  production  cost  of  less 
than  1  cent  per  pill. 

Sale  of  broad  spectrum  antibiotics  in 
this  country  exceed  $200  million  annually 
and  tetracycline  accounts  for  more  than 
half  of  this  total.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
a  production  cost  of  1.6  cents,  the  Amer- 
ican public  paid  these  millions  at  a  rate 
of  51  cents  per  pill  during  the  period 
1954  to  1961  and  is  paying  them  at  a  rate 
of  30  cents  per  pill  today.  The  sole  rea- 
son for  the  price  reduction  is  not  im- 
proved production  methods;  it  Is  the  fact 
that  in  about  2  percent  of  the  prescrip- 
tion market"  a  number  of  firms  are 
today  marketing  tetracycline  under  its 
generic  or  nonproprietary  name  at  prices 
to  the  consumer  of  10  cents  per  pill  and 
less.  Drugs  sold  generlcally  are  uni- 
formly less  expensive  than  trade  name 
drugs,  despite  the  fact  that,  as  most  ex- 
perts agree,**  the  only  difference  between 
them  is  the  name  imder  which  they  are 
sold. 

Rather  than  engage  in  price  competi- 
tion, the  conspirators  have  embarked  on 
an  extensive  campaign  to  destroy  their 
competitors.  This  campaign  Includes: 
First,  filing  patent  Infringement  suits, 
second,  excluding  the  competition  from 
other  markets,  and  third,  waging  a  public 
relations  program  against  the  use  of 
generic  drugs.  Here  are  their  actions  in 
detail: 

First.  Although  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  foimd  that  Pflzer's  tetra- 
cycline patent  was  obteOned  as  a  result 
of  misrepresentations  made  to  the  Pat- 
ent Office."  from  October  25,  1960,  to 
June  1,  1965,  Pfizer  brought  patent  In- 
fringement suits  against  31  drug  com- 
panies wh^were  marketing  generic  tetra- 
cycline.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


have  printed  in  the  RkOord  A;  list  of  the 
names  of  these  companies  a^d  the  dates 
on  which  these  suits  we|c  brmight 


Defendant 


4t«]. 


Mondial  Chemloal  Co.  el  al. 

Noramco 

rhillpp  Bauer  Co.,  Inc .^ 

International  Recttfler  Corp.  et  1 1. 
International  Drug  Tradirc,  Inc.  f 
Prcnio  Pharmaoeutical  Laborato^ta,  Inc. 

TMCO  Pharmaeeutlcals,  Inc [^ 

Naroo  Drug  Co.,  Inc 

Hallmark  Laboratories,  Inc 

Zenith  Laboratories,  Inc.  et  al. 
Approved  PbarmaoeuUcal  Corp. 

Dttvis- Edwards  Pbarmacal  Corp|4 

Pennex  Products  Co 

West-Ward,  Inc 

Penner  Products  Co 

Vitamin  Pharmaceuticals.  Inc..  J. 

Hance  Bros.  iSi  White  Co 

Columbia  Pharmaceutical  Corp.]. 

Barr.v  Mnnln  Pharma.,  Inc 

Delta  Drug  Corp.  et  al 

Ort^a  Pharmaoeutical  Co.,  Inc. 

Oarden  Labs.,  Inc 

Freedman  Pharmacy 

Stoneham  Lab.et  al 

McKesson  A  Robbing,  Inc... 

Evsoo  Pharma  Corp 

Diamond  Labs.,  Inc. 

BiucraJt  Labs.,  Inc 

Bates  I^abs.,  Inc 

Henry  Schein 

Wolins  Pbarmacal  Corp 

Mike  Berk  Associates '.... 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows: 


Filed 


Oct.  25,1980 
Feb.  8,  IWl 
Apr.  13.1961 
Oct.  2. 1963 
Aug.  28, 196S 
Sept.  20. 1963 
Sept.  3a  1963 

do 

Nov.  12. 1963 

do 

do 

Not.  is,  1963 
Nov.  14, 1963 
Dec.  12,1963 
Jan.  23,1964 
Feb.  19,1964 
Mar.  11, 1964 

....  do 

Mar.  19, 1964 
Mar.  25, 1964 

do 

Apr.  13.1964 
June  26,1964 
July  16,1964 
Aug.  11,1964 
Jan.  11.1968 
Mar.  29, 1965 

do 

do 

May  6,1965 
June  1. 1965 
do 


Court 


District  of  New  Jersey 

Western  district,  Texas 

Boutbem  district.  New  York... 
Southem  district,  California.... 

Eastern  district,  Michigan. 

District  of  New  Jersey 

Eastern  district,  Missouri 

..  .do 

Northern  district,  Illinois 

District  of  New  Jersey 

Northern  district.  New  York... 
Southern  district  New  York... 
Westem  district,  Pennsylvania. 
Boutbem  district,  New  York... 

do 

Eastern  district,  Pennsylvania, 
do. 


Eastern  dLstrlci.  New  York. 
Southern  district.  Florida. . . 

Middle  district,  Florida 

do. 


District  of  New  Jersey 

Eastern  district,  Pennsylvania. 

Eastern  district.  New  York 

District  of  Connecticut 

Eastern  district,  New  York 

Southern  district,  Iowa 

District  of  New  Jersey 

Northern  district,  Ililnots 

Eastern  district.  New  York 

do. 


Southern  district,  California. 


Civil  action  No.-* 


927-60. 

2929. 

61A230. 

62/1380  CO. 

24280. 

766-33. 

63C-S64. 

63C-ae3. 

63C-a)26. 

936-63. 

9632 

63  C  3327. 

63-1011. 

63  C  3619. 

64  C  233. 
38119. 
35120. 
64C-258. 
64-178  Civ-EC. 
64-71-J. 
64-72-J. 
341-64. 

36060. 

64C-78a. 

10,60a 

65C-18. 

6-1652-C-2. 

323-65. 

6SC-486. 

65C-476. 

65C-443. 

6S-S10EC. 


Qtat^t  end  of  Mr.  LonoI  remarks. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Loulslma.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  of  these  fttns  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  ^.ost  of  litigation  and 
signed  consent  decrees  agreeing  to  get 
out  of  the  tetracycline  market.  Others, 
such  as  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc., 
Premo  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  and  International  Rectifier  Corp-. 
are  waging  legal  battles  to  prove  the 
patent  Invalid  and,  thiW,  to  stay  in  the 
tetracycline  market. 

Second.  On  July  31,11964,  McKesson, 
the  country's  largest  drug  wholesaler, 
which  had  been*selllng  Cynamid  phar- 
maceutical products  to  the  drug  trade 
for  more  than  30  years,  announced  it  was 
going  to  market  tetracycline  in  the 
United"  States  at  approximately  one- 
third  the  price  charged  by  Pfizer,  Cyana- 
mld, Bristol,  Squibb,  aiiid  Upjohn.  One 
day  later,  Pfizer  announced  It  would  sue 
McKesson  for  infringing  its  tetracycline 
patent.  Two  days  aft^r  that,  Cynamid 
announced  that  McKfeeson  would  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  wholesale  Cyanamid 
products  to  the  drug  trade.  This  is  an- 
other example  showing  how  the'  con- 
spirators coordinate  their  activities  to 
protect  their  monopoly,  The  Cyanamld 
cutoff  maneuver  was  stopped  by  a  Fed- 
eral Court  Injunction  on  November  4, 
1964."  V 

Two  years  previously,  McKesson  had 
bought  a  half  Interest  In  a  Latin-Amer- 
ican drug  firm  and  started  marketing 
drugs  generlcally  at  prices  substantially 
below  the  Latin-American  prices  fixed  by 
the  conspirators.  Retailers  were  told 
to  boycott  the  generic  line ;  doctors  were 
advised  that  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
duce quality  pharmaceuticals  at  the 
prices  being  offered;  literature,  some  of 
which  originated  in  the  United  States, 
was  sent  to  doctors  attacking  generic 
drugs;  medical  journal*  refused  McKes- 
son's  advertising,  and  McKesson  found  It 
difficult  to  secure  pharmaceuticals  for 
use  In  its  generic  program." 


Third.  Many  large  hospitals  In  this 
country  purchase  drugs  under  their 
generic  names.  The  same  procedure  Is 
followed  by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  State 
and  local  governments  purchasing  for 
institutional  use.  Welfare  departments 
in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  and  a  number  of  other  States 
require  that  prescriptions  for  welfare 
patients  be  written  in  generic  names. 
The  reason  in  all  cases  is  the  same — 
drugs  purchased  generically  are  uni- 
formly less  expensive  than  trade  name 
drugs. 

Let  me  just  cite  for  you  a  couple  of 
examples.  In  1960  Sobering  bid  $17.97 
on  prednisone — ^Important  in  the  treat- 
ment of  arthritis — on  sales  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  agency.  Its  price  to 
the  druggist  at  that  time  was  $170  for 
the  same  bottle — 5  mg.  tablet,  1,000  in 
bottle — selling  under  the  trade  name 
Meticorten.  Sobering  did  not  get  the 
order  from  the  Military  Medical  Supply 
Agency;  one  of  the  smaller  companies 
won  out  with  a  bid  of  around  $10. 

Note  that,  Mr.  President.  Here  the 
product,  which  is  being  traded  under  a 
trade  name  in  competition  with  a  small 
company  which,  presumably,  is  making 
money  on  It,  Instead  of  being  sold  at 
$170  is  sold  for  $10. 

What  is  the  price  situation  today? 
According  to  the  1966  Red  Book,  which 
publishes  the  prices  providea  by  the  drug 
companies  themselves,  Schering  Is  still 
selling  at  the  price  of  $170  to  the  drug- 
gist. And,  if  you  add  the  druggist's 
markup,  the  price  to  the  patient  is  about 
$280. 

ImEtgine  that.  A  small  company  is 
willing  to  sell,  on  competitive  bid,  at  $10 
to  the  Defense  Department,  what  is  being 
sold  for  $170  to  a  druggist. 

If  the  doctor  writes  the  prescription 
under  the  generic  name  the  prednisone 
Instead  of  Meticorten,  the  consumer  can 


buy  the  identical  drug  for  less  than  $20. 
Instead  of  $170,  some  companies  sell  the 
same  amount  for  $7.50,  and,  with  the 
druggist's  markup,  the  price  to  the  public 
is  about  $17.50. 

Or,  take  the  case  of  reserpine,  an  im- 
portant hypotensive  drug.  In  1959,  Clba 
was  bidding  60  cents  on  sales  to  the  mili- 
tary, and,  believe  me,  it  was  not  losing 
money  at  this  price.  At  that  same  time. 
Its  price  to  the  druggist  was  $39.50  for  the 
same  quantity — .25-mllligram  tablet, 
bottle  of  1,000. 

Imagine  that.  It  was  sold  to  the  drug- 
gists for  $39.50  while  a  bottle  of  1,000 
250-mllllgram  tablets  was  sold  for  60 
cents.  And  the  patient  paid  about  $65. 
And  even  today  this  same  differential 
exists.  By  1964  the  military  people  were 
buying  for  around  47  cents.  And,  ac- 
cording to  the  1966  Red  Book,  Ciba's 
price  for  the  same  drug,  sold  under  its 
trade  name  of  Serpasll,  is  $39.50  even 
today.  The  consumer  still  pays  $65  or 
more. 

Imagine  that  difference,  Mr.  President; 
here  is  a  drug  that  someone  has  to  have. 
If  the  company  has  to  bid  for  the  busi- 
ness, it  sells  it  for  47  cents,  but  the  poor 
fellow  who  Is  111  and  goes  to  the  drugstore 
to  buy  it  has  to  pay  $65.  That  is  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  merely  using  a  drug  with 
the  name  "Seri>asil." 

To  prevent  the  spreading  use  of  generic 
name  buying  by  experienced  purchasers, 
the  conspirators — Pfizer,  Cyanamld, 
Bristol,  Squibb,  and  Upjohn— joined  with 
others  in  1953  to  form  the  National  Phar- 
maceutical Council,  the  main  purpose  of 
which  was,  and  still  is,  to  discourage  the 
sale  to  institutions  and  to  the  public  of 
drugs  under  generic  names.  When  this 
council  wtis  formed  in  1953,  only  four 
States  had  laws  prohibiting  pharmacists 
from  substituting  for  an  expensive 
brand-name  drug  the  same  drug  under  a 
generic  name.  As  a  result  of  the  National 
Pharmaceutical  Council's  activities,  by 
1959  some  44  States  hsul  adopted  similar 
laws  and,  in  those  States,  generic  drugs 
at  lower  cost  could  be  obtained  by  the 
patient  only  If  the  doctor  added  at  the 
end  of  the  prescription  "or  its  generic 
equivalent."  " 

Those  drug  firms  marketing  tetra- 
cycline generically  at  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer of  10  cents  per  pill  and  less  have 
by  reason  of  their  competition  in  only  2 
percent  of  the  prescription  market  forced 
the  conspirators  to  reduce  the  price  from 
51  cents  to  30  cents  per  pill  across  the 
board  and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason 
that  the  conspirafeaalattack  on  the  sale 
of  generic  tetracycmifev,pontinues  un- 
abated. 

In  this  price-fixing  conapirlicy  or  broad 
spectrum  antibiotics,  the  real  pressure  on 
the  conspiracy  came  almost  enurely  from 
one  source — ^the  institutional  bi«rers  such 
as  hospitals,  Oovemment  agei^les,  and 
the  like.  These  experienced  pilrchasers 
had  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  whatWas  go- 
ing on;  and  they  knew  that  their  orders 
were  substantial  enough  to  tonpt  Uie 
price  conspirators  to  do  a  little  price  cut- 
ting to  get  the  business.  As  a  result, 
much  of  the  correspondence  which  I  am 
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putting  into  the  record  today  deals  with 
the  price  backsliding  that  occurred  here 
and  there  on  this  business,  and  the  con- 
tinuous efforts  of  the  parties  to  keep 
everybody  in  lockstep  on  prices. 

This  kind  of  problem  does  not  exist  at 
the  drugstore  level.  For  one  thing,  the 
ordiiuiry  druggist  does  not  buy  enough 
tetracycline  at  any  single  time  to  make 
his  business  so  attractive  that  the  drug 
companies  will  break  their  price  agree- 
ment in  order  to  get  his  business.  And 
there  is  another  factor — and  this  is  of 
the  greatest  Importance.  Here  is  where 
the  prescribing  physician  comes  in,  and. 
believe  me,  at  this  point  he  is  a  key  figure 
in  the  maintenance  of  monopoly  prices. 
If  he  can  be  persuaded,  bludgeoned, 
brainwashed  to  write  a  prescription  in 
terms  of  a  company's  particular  brand 
name,  the  druggist  is  by  law  required  to 
supply  only  that  company's  product. 
And  today  perhaps  98  percent  of  the 
prescriptions  written  by  doctors  for 
broad  spectrum  antibiotics  is  in  terms 
of  major  companies'  brand  names. 

Mr.  President,  imagine  that.  Here  Is 
a  sick  man  and  a  poor  man.  A  physician 
writes  down  a  fancy  name,  "Serpasil." 
Having  written  down  the  word  "Ser- 
pasil." the  man  goes  to  the  dniggist  and 
the  druggist  has  to  sell  this  poor  fellow — 
and  maybe  he  cannot  even  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes — that  drug  for  $65.  If  he  had  not 
written  the  word  'Serpasil,"  the  druggist 
could  sell  him  the  same  bottle  of  pills 
for  47  cents  or  perhaps  slightly  more. 

So  It  can  be  seen  the  price  conspira- 
tors had  little  to  worry  about  on  their 
sales  through  drugstores.  Through  the 
prescribing  physician,  they  held  both 
the  drugstore  and  the  patient  in  cap- 
tivity. Once  the  prescription  was  writ- 
ten in  terms  of  Achromycin — the  brand 
name  for  Cyanamld  s  product — or  Tetra- 
cyn — Pflzer — or  Polycycline — Bristol — 
the  business  was  all  wrapped  up.  There 
could  be  no  shopping  around  for  a  less 
expensive  brand  of  tetracycline.  So 
there  is  little  correspondence  here  on 
price  backsliding  at  the  druggist's 
leveL  There  did  not  need  to  be  any  for 
the  simple  reason  it  did  not  exist.  Here 
the  price  conspiracy  worked  fine. 

At  30  cents  per  pill,  broad  spectnun 
antibiotics  cost  the  American  public 
$4.80  for  the  average  prescription.  This 
is  the  price  of  a  pair  of  children's  shoes, 
the  combined  weekly  milk  and  meat  bill 
for  a  family  with  an  annual  income  of 
$3,000  and  less,  and  40  percent  of  the 
same  family's  total  weekly  food  budget. 
No  wonder  "that  one-third  of  all  pre- 
scriptions are  not  filled."  " 

When  the  price  to  the  consumer — 30 
cents — is  30  times  higher  than  the  cost 
of  manufacture — 1  cent — when  gross 
profltB  on  sales  are  85  percent  and 
hlcber,"  when  price  competition  la  non- 
existent In  more  than  98  percent  of  the 
prescription  market,"  we  must  mak 
whether  the  American  public  and  people 
in  other  lands  are  paying  for  these 
drugs — a  price  which  is  based  on  com- 
petitive market  forces  or  whether  they 
are  victims,  as  is  most  likely  the  case, 
of  the  most  monstrous  price-fixing  con- 
spiracy of  our  time. 

In  this  coimtry  in  1962  people  of  all 
ages  with  a  family  income  of  $2,000  a 


year  and  under  spent  $112  a  year  on 
health  expenses,  $28  of  which  was  ipent 
on  medicine  and  $28  of  which  was  spent 
on  hospitalization.  People  of  all  Incomes 
in  the  age  bracket  of  65  and  over  spent 
$208  per  year  on  health  expenses,  $54  of 
which  was  spent  on  medicines  and  $53 
of  which  was  spent  on  hospitalization. 
People  65  tmd  over  with  an  annual  fam- 
ily income  of  $2,000  and  under  spent 
$162  per  year  on  health  expenses,  $48  of 
which  was  spent  on  medicines,  $40  of 
which  was  spent  on  hospitalization  and 
$47  of  which  was  spent  on  doctors'  bills." 

In  other  words,  poor  people  of  aU  ages 
spent  the  same  amount  of  their  health 
expense  dollars  for  medicines  as  they 
did  for  hospitalization;  people  65  years 
and  over  spent  more  of  their  health  ex- 
pense dollars  for  medicines  than  they 
did  for  hospitalization,  and  poor  people 
65  years  and  over  spent  more  of  their 
health  expense  dollars  for  medicines 
than  they  did  for  either  hospitalization 
or  doctors. 

Without  essential  drugs,  people  die. 
Yet  those  who  need  them  most — poor 
people  65  years  and  older — are  those  who 
can  afford  them  least.  These  are  the 
real  victims,  the  persons  from  whom 
Pflzer,  Cyyanamid,  Bristol,  Squibb,  and 
Upjohn  have  been  wringing  the  fat  ex- 
pense accounts,  the  company  cars,  the 
six-figure  executive  salaries,  and  profit 
margins  unheard  of  anywhere  else  in 
American  industry. 

Since  1954,  these  conspirators  have 
been  victimizing  us  all.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  stop  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  unanimoxis  con- 
sent that  the  documents  I  have  referred 
to,  as  well  as  other  relative  documents 
and  supporting  footnotes,  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments tuid  footnotes  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Footnotes 

>  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Antltnut  and  Monopoly,  87tb  Cong.,  Ist 
sess..  Dec.  7-9.  1961.  pp.  3407-8. 

'In  the  Matter  of  American  Cyanamld 
Co..  et  al.,  PTC  docket  No.  7211. 

•Op.  clt.  supra,  footnote  2:  PTC  finding 
No.  28,  Aug.  8.  1963. 

•  "CX"  refer*  to  an  FTC  exhibit  In  Matter 
of  American  Oyanamid  Oo.,  et  al.,  FTC  docket 
No.  7211. 

'Op.  clt.  8U{M«.  footnote  2;  FTC  opinion, 
p.  92,  Aug.  8.  1963. 

*Op.  clt..  supra,  footnote  2;  FTC  opinion, 
p.  101.  Aug.  8, 1963. 

^Hearings,  Senate  Subomnmlttee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly,  80th  Cong.,  2d  seas., 
Sept.  8,  I960,  pp.  13741-43. 

•  Ibid. 
» Ibid. 
"  Ibid. 
"  Ibid. 
••  Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
"Ibid. 

u  See  exhibits,  annexed  her»to. 
Mlbld. 
"Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
•Ibid. 
•Ibid. 
"IWd. 
"Ibid. 
■Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
■Ibid. 

"  Hoechst,  a  German  company,  Is  licensed 
by  Bristol  to  manufacture  tetracycline. 


"Lepetlt.  a  French  company,  la  licensed 
by  Pflser  to  manufacture  tetracycline. 

■Ibid. 

■Ibid. 

""Op.  clt.  supra,  footnote  I. 

*>  S.  Rept.  No.  448.  87th  Cong.,  Ist  sees.. 
12  (1961). 

■  Administered  Prices — ^Drugs,  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly. 
Rept.  No.  448  ( 1961) .  p.  167. 

"  John  McKeen,  former  president  of  Pflzer, 
In  a  speech  before  the  New  York  Society  of 
Security  Analysts,  as  reported  In  Drug  Trade 
News,  June  22,  1964,  estimated  the  "market 
penetration  less  than  2  percent." 

**  Hearings  before  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  86th  Cong.,  2d  set 
May  10-11,  1960,  pp.  11569,  11692,  11632. 

"  Matter  of  American  Cyanamld  Company 
et  al..  Aug.  8, 1963,  finding  No.  26. 

■  McKesson  &  Roy>bins.  Inc.  v.  Chas.  Pfizer 
(fr  Co.,  Inc.,  et.  al.,  236  P.  Supp.  743  (E.  D. 
Pa.,  1964) 

"New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.  11,  1963 
pp.  1,  16. 

■S.  Rept.  No.  448,  87th  Cong.,  Ist  seM. 
235-238  (1961). 

■Berkov,  "Development  and  Administra- 
tion of  a  Pre-Pald  Drug  Program,"  Pension 
and  Welfare  News,  p.  36  (October  1064). 

■  Hearings  before  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  87th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  December  7-9,  1961,  pp.  2403-2406. 

«>  "Medical  Care,  Health  Status,  and  Family 
Income,"  p.  48,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (1964). 

The  Upjohn  Co., 
«  Memphis  Branch, 

October  25. 1957. 
Subject:  Bid  on  Panmycin  250  mg.  capsules. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Peze. 
The  Upjohn  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

(H.E.W.— Hal— too  bad  that  our  boy  Isn't 
a  better  crap  shooter — maybe  this  is  a  good 
trend  too. — Km.) 

DxAK  Red:  On  our  recent  bid  to  Charity 
Hospital  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
Panmycin  250  mg.  capsules  the  following 
blda  were  submitted: 


[In  bottles  of  100] 

200 

600 

l',000 

I.  L.  Lyons 

22.49 
22.49 
22.49 
22.49 
22.49 
22.49 
22.49 
22.49 
2S.fiO 

22.49 
22.49 
22.49 
22.49 
2Z49 
22.49 
22.49 
22.49 
25.50 

'  22.49 

McKesson 

'  22.49 

Bristol 

<  22  49 

Pftier 

>  22.49 

Upjohn 

'  2Z49 

Lederle  (sucoessfOI) 

>  22  49 

Squibb 

•22.49 

88  Drug 

■  22.49 

Legendre 

■  25.50 

>  Less  2  percent. 

Lederle  was  awarded  the  bid  on  200 — lOO's 
'as    their    representative    threw    the    highest 
dice,  which  Is  done  when  all  bids  are  equal. 
Thought  you  would  like  to  have  this  in- 
formation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  Upjohm  Co. 


EXPLANATOST    NOTES 

The  enclosed  attachments — all  In  photo- 
static copies  (the  originals  still  available  at 
this  writing,  whether  "incoming  originals," 
"outgoing  carbon  copies."  etc.) — cotild  In 
principle  be  duplicated  at  any  time. 

Such  attachments  basically  pertnln  to  cor- 
respondence— on  pricing  matters — wcchanged 
prtmarily.  during  the  period  1956-59.  between 
the  Pfiser  Veneeuelan  branch  and  the  Pflzer 
International  headquarters. 

These  attachments  are  hereafter  divided 
In  several  basic  exhibits,  to  wit: 

Exhibit  1:  This  exhibit  consists  of  only 
one  piece  of  correspondence  (RNS-90),  ad- 
dressed by  the  Pfizer-Venezuela  ma"a«er  to 


his  Immediate  superior,  an  assistant  area 
manager. 

It  Is  of  particular  Interest  ItD  note — In  the 
bottom  paragraph  on  page  3 — that  Pfizer- 
Venezuela  was  seemingly  in  possession  of 
advance  information  as  to  what  Lederle  (and 
Its  Venezuelan  distributors,  Blogen)  and 
Scherlng  Corp.  were  expectefl  to  do  In  cer- 
tain pricing  fields.  - 

It  should  further  be  noilced  that  two 
Pflzer-Internatlonal  executives,  Messrs.  Kapp 
and  McGoodwln,  were  seemingly  getting  cop- 
ies of  said  correspondence. 

Exhibit  2:  This  exhibit  consists  of  several 
communications  between  Pfizer-Venezuela 
and  Pflzer-Internatlonal — baglnnlng  with 
RNS-959  and  endl.ig  with  another  Identifi- 
able as  "Dear  Frank,"  dated  "Caracas,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1968,"  and  signed  by  1'Pluto"  (Pfizer- 
Venezuela's  manager's  cotfe  name  for 
Intercompany  secret  purposes*) — all  referring, 
one  way  or  another,  to  price  agreement  diffi- 
culties In  Venezuela  arising  principally,  be- 
tween Pfizer-Venezuela  on  the  one  hand,  and 
upon  the  other.  Laboratories  Blogen  (Cyana- 
mid's  exclusive  distributors  Tor  Venezuela) , 
but  not  excluding  other  firms  euch  as  Bristol 
Lalwratorles,  Hoechst,  Lepetit,  and  Squibb, 
etc. 

RNS-959  was  prompted  b^  a  phone  caU, 
from  Mr.  Frank  P.  Wilson,  fflzer-Interna- 
tional's  pricing  manager,  dirlectly  from  New 
York,  relaying  a  Blogen  complaint  to  Cyana- 
mld (ACCO)  re  Pfizer- Veneruela's  pricing 
policies  with  regard  to  a  Ca^racas  drugstore 
(Farmacla  Brion).  It  should  be  noted  from 
this  cablegram  that.  In  order  to  confuse  the 
outside  reader,  "vowels  are  pulled  out,"  i.e., 
"pre"  stands  for  "price"  arid  "dscnts"  for 
"discounts."  "Hesse"  refers  to  Mr.  Ernest 
O.  Hesse,  financial  dlrectof  of  Cyanamld 
International.  I 

RNS-961  and  962  are  self-ixplanatory,  ex- 
cept for  two  items,  i.e.> 

(a)  "Ball"  refers  to  the!  fact  that  the 
Venezuelan  Ball  family  are  jtbe  controlling 
shareholders  of  Blogen.  i 

(b)  "Roland"  Is  one  Cyahfimld  Interna' 
tlonal  executive,  Mr,  Ralph  jjloland. 

(e)  "Powwow/s"  bereinaljter  denotes  a 
word  used  to  cover  up  intcb^company  pri- 
vate price  discussions.  ^ 

RNS-1209/14/16  are  dalf-explanatory. 
However,  let  it  be  noted  that: 

(a)  "Brodspctrm"  obvioii^y  stands  for 
"broad-spectrum." 

(b)  "Murray  0-13  Disbursements"  stands 
for  Pfizer-Venezuelas  "war  chest"  to  "facUl- 
tate"  sales  to  governmental  purchaisers  in 
Venezuela. 

"Dear  Prank,"  ("Caracas,  November  7, 
1958"),  is  quite  a  comprehptiBlve  piece  of 
"powwow"  reporting.  It  comprises  terms 
such  as: 

"Frank,"  i.e.,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Wilson. 

"Houghle,"  l.e.,  Mr.  Meredith  C.  Hough,  a 
Pflzer-Internatlonal  area  manager. 

"Brstlhstchldrllpttpfzr,"  ,  i.e.  Bristol. 
Hoechst,  Lederle,  Lepetit.  Pflter. 

"Sqbb",  l.e.,  Squibb. 

"Pesa",  i.e.,  one  local  antibiotic  dosage 
form  producer,  Farmaco  Esp^elalldades. 

"Herb  Bauer",  i.e.,  a  Pflzer-Internatlonal 
sUff  lawyer  In  N.Y.  i 

"Charlie",  i.e.,  Mr.  Ohajiaes  Anderson, 
someone  already  referred  to.  ■ 

"Disturbed  family",  I.e.,  competitors  wary 
of  coming  to  price  agreements  that  might 
prove  detrimental  to  each  firm's  Interests. 

"Olccrtcds",  I.e.,  glucocortlooids;  same  for 
"hrmns".  I.e.,  hormones. 

"Special  0-13".  l.e.,  war  chjast  as  described 
>bove. 

Exhibit  3 :  This  exhibit  oopslsts  of  several 
pieces  of  correspondence,  ranging  from  RNS- 
932  of  "Re:  Ralston  Purine'  of  "June  16, 
1B59."  i 

RNS-932.  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Smart 
(Pflzer-Internatlonal  pricing  executive),  be- 
gins to  spell  out  the  dlfflculites  in  reconcil- 
ing Pflzer's  and  Cyanamld's  pricing  policies 


on  animal  feed  supplements  when  It  comes 
to  dealing  with  Pflzer-Venesuela's  main  ani- 
mal feed  supplement  buyer  and  exclusive 
veterinary  proauct  distributor.  Protinal.  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  Pflzer- 
Venezvila's  amimal  fe«d  supplement  proepect, 
Piu'ina,  the  latter  being,  at  the  same  time, 
Cyanamld's  execlusive  distributor  for  Vene- 
zuela's Biogen's  main  potential  buyer  of 
animal  feed  supplements. 

RNS-1441,  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Mathew 
(a  Pflzer-Internatlonal  Area  Manager's  As- 
sistant for  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Prod- 
ucts) ,  ends  with  a  plea  to  Mr.  Frank  P.  Wil- 
son to  try  to  Intervene — stateside — with 
Cyanamld  and  Purina. 

RNS-1634  conveys  a  complaint  about  a 
breach  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
Cyanamld's  exclusive  distributors  for  Vene- 
zuela, Blogen,  re  animal  feed  supplements. 

RNS-1666  is  kind  Of  the  same  thing  aa 
RNS-1634. 

RNS-1702  conveys  a  plea  for  a  stateside 
Intercompany  discussion  re  animal  feed 
supplement  pricing  problems  in  Venezuela. 

"Re:  Ralston  Purina"  closes  the  chapter  In 
a  dramatic  fashion.  Please  read  carefully 
the  last  paragraphs  of  said  communication. 
It  is  signed  by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Wilson. 

Exhibit  4:  This  exhibit  consists  of  several 
communications  beginning  with  "Dear  John" 
of  "Caracas,  May  29,  1957,"  till  .a  cable  of 
May  16,  1958,  sent  "Pflzer  Folkestone  (Eng- 
land )  "  by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Wilson  from  Caracas. 

'Dear  John," — addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Smart 
by  Pflzer-Venezuela's  R.  N.  Sllva — begins  to 
spell  out  the  difficulties  In  flndlng  out  the 
proper  agreeable  selling  price  level  for 
Pflzer's  oleandomycin  (Matromycln)  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  being  on  a  compara- 
ble level  with: 

(a)  Lilly's  &  Abbott's  erythromycin. 

(b)  Hoffmann -La  Roche's  oleandomycin 
( at  least  abroad ) . 

(c)  Pflzer's  tetracycline,  oxy tetracycline 
and  tetracycline-oleandomycin  human  dosage 
forms. 

Idefra  Caracas  is  a  cable  sent  to  a  private 
address  (not  Pflzer-Venezuela's  but  Intended 
for  the  latter) ,  by  Pflzer-Internatlonal 's  Mr. 
Nell  A.  Morton,  questioning  the  advisability 
of  several  New  York  billing  prices  to  Pflzer- 
Venezuela,  including  for  Matromycln. 

RNS-783  throws  further  light  on  the  prob- 
lem.   Again  code  words  are  used. 

NY-VEN-29  and  NY-VEN-30  plus  a  memo 
to  Mr.  T.  J.  Ralnerl  (a  New  York  Pflzer-In- 
ternatlonal executive  about  a  visit  to  Cara- 
cas), dated  October  14,  1957,  Ulustrate— In  a 
guarded  way — New  York's  desire  that,  at 
least  initially,  in  Venezuela  Pflzer's  Matromy- 
cln be  sold  at  a  price  level  comparable  with 
Hoffmann-La  Roche's  RomlcU;  particular  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  paragraph  2  ot 
Smart's  memo  to  Ralnerl. 

RNS-907  transmits  several  Product  Price 
Schedule  requests,  as  suggested  by  New  York. 

Pflzer  Folkestone  (England)  is  a  cable  sent 
by  New  York's  Frank  P.  Wilson  to  somebody 
in  England.  It  Is  very  Interesting  to  note 
the  mentioning  of  "Bowie  and  Kuster"  be- 
cause Bowie  stands  for  Mr.  Robert  Bowie,  a 
Hoffmann-La  Roche's  international  execu- 
tive usually  headquartered  at  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  and  Kuster  stands  for  Hoffmann-La 
Roche's  Venezuelan  distributor;  l.e.,  Alfre- 
do Kuster  &  Co. 

The  whole  case  ended  when,  at  a  later 
date,  and  In  view  of  Pflzer-Venezuela  not 
having  raised  Matromycln 'a  prices  to  Roml- 
cll's  levels,  all  Pflzer-Venezuela's  stocks  of 
Matromycln  were  ordered  by  New  York  trans- 
ferred to  Pflzer-Panama. 

Exhibit  6:  This  exlhlbt  consists  of  com- 
munications RNS-1745,  RNS-1791  and  RNS- 
1796.  The  whole  thing  being  so  clear.  It 
needs  no  explaining. 

Exhibit  6:  This  exhibit  consists  of  several 
conSmunlcaUons,  beginning  with  RNS-1890 
(with  attachments)   and  ending  with  RNS- 


2021.    It  should  be  obvious,  to  the  careful 

reader,  that  there  have  been  countless  price 
talks  between  Pfixer  executives  and  some  of 
other  drug  companies. 

nNAI,    KEMARKS 

The  above  comments  refer  to  the  situation 
as  it  existed,  personnel  wise,  etc.,  during  the 
perlod-1956-69. 

[RNS-90] 

Seftembxx  10,  1956. 
Mr.  Allen  M.  DeBovoisx,  New  York 
Rafael  Nicanor  Sn.VA,  Caracas 
Proposed  sales  poUcy. 

This  la  with  further  reference  to  my  mem- 
orandimi  to  you  RNS-39  of  August  13,  1956, 
on  "Sales  Controversy."  Bill  Kapp  has  al- 
ready replied  to  it  with  his  No.  175  of  August 
21,  1956,  and  I  can  readily  see  that  Bill  was 
mislead  by  some  of  the  facts  outlined  in  my 
memorandum  under  reference.  I  cannot  In 
all  fairness  blame  Bill  for  It  because  the  In- 
formation I  gave  you  In  my  memorandum 
was  Incomplete  and  of  a  highly  tentative 
nature.  I  think,  therefore,  that  It  would  be 
much  better  if  I  would  completely  forget 
about  iny  previous  memorandum  in  question 
and  would  give  you  now  the  whole  story 
together  with  the  ideas  regarding  the  plana 
that  we  would  like  to  put  Into  practioe  In  this 
market. 

Backgrotmd:  The  ethical  pharmaceutical 
business  in  this  country  Is  presently  going 
through  a  period  of  crisis  owing  to  some 
basic  reasons,  among  which  stand  out  the 
following: 

(a)  The  further  spreading  of  the  social 
security  and  other  public  welfare  programs 
chiefly  of  medical  nature,  with  their  subse- 
quent sequelae  and  complications  so  familiar 
to  your  good  self.  In  other  words,  this  has 
resulted  In  the  channeling  through  the  re- 
spective institutions  of  much  of  the  ethical 
pharmaceutical  business  that  used  to  be 
handled  by  drugstores. 

(b)  The  growing  competition  In  the  ethi- 
cal pharmaceutloal  business  arising  chiefly 
from  the  efforts,  sometimes  quite  unethical, 
on  the  part  of  the  basic  suppliers  (national 
and  foreign  memufacturers,  mantifacturers' 
agents,  etc.)  toward  sectu-lng  each  a  larger 
share  of  the  market. 

(c)  The  bitter  (Competition  that  until  re- 
cently there  existed  here  among  the  whole- 
sale druggists.  This  compeUtlon  was  started 
by  that  Filipino  gentleman,  Mr.  Oalata  (who 
in  the  Philippines,  I  know.  Is  quite  a  trouble- 
some businessman),  who  is  the  chief  ownM' 
of  one  of  the  major  pharmaceutical  whole- 
sale flrms  in  this  country.  Mr.  Oalata,  in 
order  to  Increase  his  Arm's  business,  some 
time  ago  began  to  grant  excessive  credits  to 
retailers  and  to  flnance  the  establishing  of 
an  excessive  number  of  seemingly  independ- 
ent pharmacies. 

The  end  result  has  been  that  a  good  per- 
centage of  pharmacies  are  in  bad  or  extremely 
poor  flnanclal  shape  and  that  some  whole- 
salers flnd  themselves  likewise  and  some  at 
the  latter  are  going  out  of  business. 

The  Venezuelan  Chamber  of  Pharmacy  has 
been  urging  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  to  once  more  legally  restrict  the 
number  and  distribution  of  new  retail  stores, 
but  nothing  has  been  accomplished  so  far 
along  these  lines. 

Proposals:  The  wholesalers  themselves 
have  flnally  gotten  together  and  have  agreed 
to  reshape  their  policies.  Even  Sr.  Oalata. 
an  Individual  to  be  very  wary  of,  has  def- 
initely fallen  into  line  and  he  could  not  act 
otherwise  becatise  the  wholesalers'  movement 
Is  guided  by  businessmen  of  tindlsputed 
power  and  of  moral  integrity. 

The  wholesalers  have  agreed: 

(a)  To  not  compete  creditwlse  with  one 
another  in  regard  to  their  transactions  wiUi 
retail  stores. 

(b)  To  not  deal  with  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts smuggled  Into  this  country.     You  see. 
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Mtne  of  tb«  forslgn  laba  Ilk*  Squibb  and 
Wlnthrop  have  be«D  plagued  by  tb«  fact  tbat 
product*  ot  tbelra  are  amuggled  In  from 
Colombia  to  be  told  here  at  prices  much 
lower  than  thoae  locally  eatabllahed  by  the 
respective  houses  In  tbla  country.  The 
wholeealera.  not  only  will  not  carry  such 
products  but  have  promised  that.  In  the 
event  the  Venezuelan  Chamber  of  Pharmacy 
should  find  a  given  drugstore  guilty  of  such 
transactions,  the  wholesalers  would  abide  by 
the  disciplinary  recommendations  that  the 
chamber  may  decide  upon,  for  Instance,  to 
stop  supplying  goods  to  the  guilty  pharmacy 
for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

(c)  To  Invite  the  basic  suppliers  to  sell  to 
drugstoroa  at  prices  and  discounts  not  In- 
ferior to  the  same  ones  that  the  respective 
products  would  be  sold  at  by  the  whole- 
salers to  the  retailers. 

(d)  To  fully  cooperate  with  the  basic  sup- 
Idlers  In  respect  to  the  latter's  selling  and 
sales  promotion  activities. 

As  you  also  know,  an  autonomous  unit 
of  tUe  Caracas  Chamber  of  Industrialists  has 
been  formed  under  the  title  of  National  As- 
sociation of  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories 
and  distributors  and  representatives  of  na- 
tional and  foreign  pharmaceutical  products. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation agrees  with  the  wholesalers'  prop>oeals 
and  plans;  a  small  minority  does  not  agree 
and  Is  ciirrently  creating  a  great  deal  of 
eonfxislon  but  these  are  precisely  the  firms 
that  are  operating  In  a  devious  manner  and 
who  would  prefer  not  to  be  bound  by  any 
businesslike  agreements. 

As  you  know.  Pflzer  has  by  now  Joined  the 
s&ld  association  and  I  am  enclosing  a  clip- 
ping which  shows  that  the  undersigned  Is 
one  of  the  alternates  of  the  Junta  Dlrectlva 
of  that  entity.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  said  Junta  Dlrectlva  because  I 
felt  that  some  unpleasant  tasks  should  rather 
be  left  to  others,  but  I  was  elected  Just  the 
same.  Pflzer-Venezuela  will  continue  to  be 
a  member  of  the  association  In  question  un- 
til such  time  when  It  may  be  contrary  to 
our  business;  for  the  time  being  It  Is  good 
for  us  to  be  one  of  their  members.  By  the 
way,  the  comments  made  In  the  same  clip- 
ping are  a  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
the  press  of  some  of  the  basic  points  dis- 
cussed and  agreed  upon. 

With  regards  to  the  wholesalers'  propoeals 
w»  would  like  to  put  Into  effect  here  In 
Venezuela  the  following  sales  policy: 

Prices  and  discounts:  As  you  know,  at  the 

.         present    time    we    have    basic    schedules    of 

i        discounts  for  our^  products  In  this  country, 

excepting  for  the  "Inatltutlonal  sales"  which 

are  handled  In  a  peculiar  fashion  In  some 

respects. 

(In  pweent] 
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To  whole- 
istan 

To 
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Broad-spectrum  sntlblotles 

Nsrrow-spectnun  sntlblotke. 

Hormonei 

UH-10 

30 

U+8 

10 
6 
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Vitamin  predueti 4. 

MisesUaiieous  ptiannaeiatteali 

10 
1 

After  very  carefully  studytoc  ^^^  matter, 
wa  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
chart  In  question  should  be  changed  so  that 
whelwalers  would  get  20  percent  on  erery 
thing  and  the  pharmacies  8  percent,  also  on 
•verythlng.  This  U  precisely  what  most 
basic  suppliers  are  doing  and/or  will  ■  do 
■hortly.  This  U  precisely  what  the  whole- 
■alers  are  asking  for.  It  would  enable  us  to 
give  oonaUtency  to  our  salea  policy.  The  list 
prices  to  the  reUllers,  that  Is,  without  the  6 
percent  discount,  would  be  baaed  upon  what 
the  most  ImporUnt  competitors  have  or  will 
set  as  list  prloaa  for  the  respective  products 
(partloularly  Blogen-Lederle  for  tetras  and 
Sobertnc  'or  prednisolone).    Such  oompetl- 


tors  are  following  or  will  follow  the  same 
poMcy  of  30  percent  and  •  percent  with  re- 
gards to  those  basic  list  prices.  On  such 
list  prices  the  retailers  will  have  the  markup 
of  approximately  33.08  percent  they  are 
legally  authorised  to  have,  thus  arriving  at 
the  retail  prices  to  the  consumer.  When  a 
wholesaler  would  sell  one  of  our  products 
to  a  retailer,  the  wholesaler  would  effect 
the  sale  at  the  list  price  minus  the  0  percent. 
If  tbU  policy  Is  put  Into  effect,  we  would: 

(a)  Have  consistency  In  our  prices  and 
discounts  as  said  before. 

(b)  Place  the  wholesalers  In.  a  position  to 
carry  our  products  and  sell  them  at  a  reason- 
able profit  to  the  retailers. 

(c)  Obtain  that  the  retailers,  while  mak- 
ing a  good  profit  on  our  products,  would 
prefer  to  buy  from  the  wholesalers  for  the 
most  part.  This,  to  us,  would  mean  less 
credit  problems,  a  simplification  of  our  ad- 
ministrative task,  and  a  wider,  less  burden- 
some distribution  of  the  Pflser  products. 

(d)  Have  the  wholesalers  as  our  strong  al- 
lies, particularly  against  Squibb,  Hoechst 
and  Glaxo,  who  are  the  chief  firms  that,  In 
the  field  of  narrow-spectrum  antibiotics,  go 
around  all  the  time  giving  all  sorts  of  dis- 
counts, extra  benefits,  etc.  The  wholesalers 
being  In  a  position  to  strongly  Influence  the 
retailers  when  It  comes  to  choosing  among 
similar  products,  would  cooperate  with 
Pfizer  against  these  competitors  of  ours  that 
maintain  poor  relations  with  the  wholesalers 
or  none  at  all. 

(e)  Be  sacrificing  ourselves  only  some- 
thing like  2  percent  on  our  present  gross  In- 
come from  sales  to  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
something  very  small  If  one  considers  that 
It  can  be  reasonably  expected  that  our  sales 
to  these  ciistomers  would  become  more  solid 
and  would  tend  to  Increase. 

It  Is  of  utmost  urgency  that  you  review 
this  matter  and  give  vu  your  consent  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  Here  we  are 
deaUng  with  a  case  of  public  relations  of  the 
first  order,  because  almost  Inevitably  prac- 
tically everybody  will  have  to  adopt  the  same 
policy  In  Venezuela.  If  we  fall  in  line  right 
now,  we  would  place  ourselves  In  a  most 
favorable  position  with  the  wholesalers,  and 
Indescribable  but  very  significant  benefits 
would  derive  from  It. 

We  realize  that  the  foregoing  Information 
Is  by  no  means  complete.  We  realize  that 
the  formulation  of  a  sales  policy  Is  some- 
thing of  vital  Importance  In  any  business 
and  that  all  factors  must  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration; this  we  have  done  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  and.  In  fact,  we  have  not  made 
this  proposal  to  you  before  because  we 
wanted  to  feel  very  sure  about  the  whole 
thing.  Countless  deliberations,  consulta- 
tions, staff  meetings  and  personal  contacts 
have  gone  Into  this  affair.  Logically  If  you 
have  any  particular  questions  with  regards 
to  one  point  or  another,  we  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  try  to  supply  you  with  the 
requested  additional  Information. 

In  point  of  fact  the  whole  thing  Is  so  com- 
plex that  the  undersigned  would  have  rather 
liked  to  have  the  opportunity  to  personally 
dlscxiss  these  proposals  with  you  but  It  Is 
clear  to  him  that  this  would  be  too  much  to 
ask  for. 

For  your  Information  and  guidance,  please 
find  enclosed  a  local  price  structure  schedule 
that  will  give  you  the  contemplated  list 
prices  (to  retailers  without  the  9  percent) 
the  real  list  price  (to  retailers  minus  the  8 
percent)  and  the  wholesale  prices  (to  whole- 
salers, list  prices  minus  the  30  percent) .  We 
hope  this  schedule  will  help  clarify  matters  in 
your  eyes. 

I  most  sagerly  remain   waiting   for  your 
reaction  concerning  the  above  propoeals  with 
regards  to  which  time  Is  of  the  eeaence. 
OordlaUy, 

Rafasl  Nicanob  Silta. 


(LHBM-Wai 

CuMACAB.  May  t,  1957. 
Mr.  B.  a  Pmirro. 
Cyanamid  Inter -American  Corp., 
Lederle  LaboratorieM  Division, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deas  Bfx.  Panrro:  Yesterday  afternoon  we 
Tetracycline  distributors  had  a  meeting  in 
the  offices  of  the  Pflzer  Laboratories,  to  talk 
once  again  about  the  prices  of  these  products. 
Attending  the  meeting  were  the  Manager 
Remedia,  8.  A.,  represenutlve  of  Hoechst: 
the  manager  of  Squibb,  Dr.  Miguel  Octavio, 
representative  of  Lepetlt;  Mr.  Kembllnger, 
sales  manager  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  of 
Bristol  Laboratories,  and  their  representa- 
tive In  Venezuela,  the  manager  of  the  Royal 
Drugstore,  the  gentlemen  from  Pflzer  and  I. 

At  that  meeting,  we  were  accused  of  not 
having  adhered  to  the  agreement  which,  ac- 
cording to  them,  we  had  made  In  October  of 
last  year  with  respect  to  these  products. 
This  agreement — to  recall  In  a  way  what  we 
had  been  talking  about  with  them — had 
applied  solely  to  the  presentations  of  pure 
tetracycline.  I.e.,  acromyato,  tetracyn,  and 
hestacycllne,  which  at  tfflit  time  were  the 
only  ones  on  the  market,  and  had  not  applied 
to  aureomycin  and  terramycin;  furthermore 
we,  for  our  part,  had  always  accepted  [taken 
for  granted?]  that  each  of  the  firms  would 
deposit  with  a  bank.  In  favor  of  the  other 
firms,  a  check  for  25,000  bollvares,  which 
would  become  effective  In  case  any  one  of 
the  firms  were  to  violate  the  agreement — 
our  proposal,  which  of  course  was  not  ac- 
cepted, Pflzer  giving  us  the  excuse  that  the 
Caracas  Branch  could  not  commit  the  com- 
pany. 

The  main  purpose  of  arriving  at  that  agree- 
ment was  to  equalize  the  list  prices  of  the 
products,  and  we  did'  so  in  almost  all  cases, 
with  small  exceptions  such  as,  for  example, 
"Gotas  Pedtiaticas'  [Pediatric  Drops]  which 
we  offer  at  4.55  bollvares  to  the  pharmacies, 
and  Pflzer  at  4.80  bollvares.  Of  coxirse,  we 
had  not  been  willing  to  raise  the  price  since 
this  would  give  the  press  and  interested  per- 
sons of  the  Medical  Federation  a  reason  to 
vociferate  against  Lederle,  and  I  feel  It  is 
easier  to  lower  a  price  than  to  raise  It.  As 
for  the  negotiations  with  the  Government,  we 
agreed  to  offer  ouz  products  at  list  prices 
(you  have  various  copies  of  It)  Infofar  as 
acromycln,  bestracycllne.  and  tetracycline 
were  concerned.  This  united  us,  because,  as 
you  know,  that  way,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
we  would  be  able  to  again  take  orders  from 
Social  Security  which.  In  view  of  the  higher 
special  discounts  offered  by  Hoechst,  we  had 
completely  lost,  though  for  us  that  had  rep- 
resented a  great  sacrlflce,  becauiie,  when  we 
sold  acromycln  for  16.50  bollvares  and  gave 
a  special  discount  of  10  percent,  or  1.55 
bollvares,  the  net  price  came  to  44.96  boll- 
vares. and  starting  In  October  when  we  be- 
gan to  sell  it  for  17  bollvares  per  250  by  16'i 
to  match  Hoechst,  we  had  to  give  20  percent, 
or  3.40  bollvares,  which  meant  a  net  price  ot 
13.60  bollvares.  I.e..  we  had  to  give,  as  special 
dlsTOiant.   1.36  bollvares  more  per  bottle. 

In  yesterday's  talk,  the  gentlemen  from 
Pflzer,  who  have  been  selling  terramycin  to 
the  Government  also  for  17  bollvares  per 
bottle  of  250  by  le's  ever  since  they  started 
to  distribute  tv  product,  want  us  to  raise 
the  aureomycin  price  from  16.60  to  17  boll- 
vares. This  we  did  not  want  to  do,  because 
axireomycln.  In  contrast  to  acromycln,  is  sell- 
ing very  satisfactorily  to  the  principal  Gov- 
ernment outflt,  which  is  the  Social  Security 
Institute,  and,  moreover,  we  have  no  argu- 
ment to  present  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  Nation — which  Is  the  office  in  charge 
of  control  of  the  prices  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment buys  all  its  requirements — in  eupport 
of  this  Increase. 

Consequently,  we  decided  not  to  Increase 
the  aureomycin  prices  and  we  shall  say  so  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Pflzer  In  another  talk 


which  we  will  have  tomorrow.  They  sneaklly 
threatened  us  that  If  we  dttt  not  raise  the 
prices  they  would  set  off  a  price  war.  Per- 
sonally. I  don't  believe  thls>  Is  true,  or  that 
they  are  In  a  position  to  do  so,  and  I  view 
all  this  as  a  trap  which  they  have  set  for  us 
In  order  to  Improve  their  oWn  situation  by 
profiting  from  the  dlfflcultlea  which  we  would 
undoubtedly  have  with  thei  hospitals  If  we 
were  to  raise  the  prices  to  them. 

I  am  telling  yoii  all  this  for  your  cogni- 
zance, and  also  asking  that  you  let  Mr.  Bogan 
know  so  that  he  may  be  l^iformed  of  the 
present  price  situation  in  VlBtiezuela,  and  to 
enable  you.  in  case  Pflzer  tells  you  that  we 
are  fooling  around  with  prices,  to  answer 
them  Immediately  that  we  have  at  no  time 
lowered  the  prlc^. 

Another  matter  which  was  taken  up  was 
the  price  of  the  presentatloM  of  all  tetracy- 
clines in  250  by  lOO's  contalatrs  on  which  wp 
had  agreed  some  time  ago  that  all  of  us  In- 
terested parties  would  sell  them  at  a  mini- 
mum price  of  90  bollvares  per  bottle.  Le- 
petlt has  been  selling  them  for  80  bollvares. 
but  agreed  not  to  continue  to  do  so;  I-  per- 
sonally believe  in  what  Dr.  pctavlo  said.  In 
return,  Pflzer,  who  Stated  that  he  would  not 
sell  at  less  than  90  bollvares-^-and.  In  reality, 
all  his  Invoices  to  the  hospitals  show  that 
price — Is  delivering  bottles  ol  lOO's  to  com- 
plement the  discount  and  (thus  the  price?) 
to  the  amount  of  81.60  bollvares.  Obviously, 
this  is  very  difficult  to  subeitantlate;  but  we 
have,  however,  been  able  to  isBtabllah  it  from 
the  number  of  bottles  they  Allow  on  their  In- 
voices, and  frcHn  the  entrle$  in  the  hospital 
checklists  of  stock  on  han4.  Furthermore, 
what  clinches  the  evidence  4Ten  more  Is  that 
our  sales  to  many  hospitals  at  this  presenta- 
tion, of  aureomycin  as  well  as  acromycln, 
have  dropped. 

I  realize  full  well  that  Lederle  Is  not  Inter- 
ested In  entering  into  a  prire  war,  and  we 
are  not  either  becaiise  we  would  be  the  first 
to  suffer;  but  this  Pflzer  maneuver  must  be 
immediately  counteracted,  and  therefore  we 
sut«nlt.  for  your  consideraticn.  the  following 
prc^>oeal  which  we  hope  win  be  approved: 

For  the  year  1966,  you  authorized  afad 
send  us  12.000  samples  of  aureomycin  In  bot- 
tles of  8's,  which  represent  960  bottles  of 
lOO's.  These  samples  are  naturally  for 
promotion,  for  the  doctors,  and  we  cannot 
use  them  for  some  other  purpose.  There- 
fore, we  would  like  you  to  authorize  us  to 
take  100  bottles  of  260  by  lOO's  from  out 
sales  stock,  or  that  you  send  up  100  bottles  of 
the  same  presentation  vdth  sales  labels,  for 
use  in  the  same  way  as  Pflaar  Is  doing.  This 
way  the  invoicing  prices  would  -not  be  low- 
ered and  we  oould  recoup  this  sale  that  we 
are  losing.  ^ 

Please  submit  this  case  to  Messrs.  Tunblyn 
and  Bogan  for  consideration,  and  inforta  me 
as  soon  as  possible  of  tli«  decision  they 
would  take.  i  - 

As  you  will  understand,  this  Is  a  matter 
which  requires  the  greatest  nrgency;  there- 
fore I  am  sure  you  will  not  wait  untU  you 
come  here  to  let  me  know. 

Waiting  to  hear  from  you,  1  remain, 

BDOOKir    Labosutoiob   Cobp. 
Lina  H.  BaiaIM. 

(LHBM-6S0) 

Cakacas.  Auirutt  14,  1957. 
Mr.  Ratasl  Paoan  TomMEB, 
Lederle  Laboratories  Co.,  Avmue  Fernandez 
Juncos.  Santurce.  PJt. 

Dkas  Mx.  Paoan:  We  tak»  pleasure  in  in- 
forming you  that  Pflzer  oontinues  to  be 
Pflzer,  although  they  may  [sic]  have  changed 
the  manager  of  their  branch  in  Venezuela. 

Those  gentlemen  called  me  at  the  end  of 
••at  week  to  inform  me  very  politely  that 
they  have  decided  to  change  their  sales  pol- 
Uy  in  the  Interior  of  the  ootmtry  with  ref- 
erence to  the  retail  drugatoree.  Aocording 
to  them,  from  now  on  they  will  give  drug- 
stores only  6-i>ercent  dleoouat  on  prices  [for 


drugs  bought  from  them].  Instead  of  10  per- 
cent which  they  had  been  giving  to  majority 
of  them.  This  is.  according  to  Dr.  Sllva,  fol- 
lowing instructions  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  urging  them 
to  unify  their  discount  policy  all  over  the 
country. 

Naturally,  at  first  glance,  this  seems  to  be 
a  big  mistake  on  their  part,  which  would,  in 
consequence,  create  a  very  satisfactory  situ- 
ation for  us.  However,  viewing  as  everything 
coming  from  Pfizer  must  be  viewed,  the  rep- 
resentative of  Bristol,  of  Hoechst  and  myself. 
In  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  this  situation 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Pflzer  is  now 
considering  those  flrms  in  the  interior  as 
drug  retailers  to  whom  one  oannot  sell  any- 
.way  because  of  their  very  bad  credit,  those 
flrms  which,  traditionally,  all  of  us  labora- 
tories have  left  to  the  wholesalers;  in  other 
words,  all  of  the  Republic's  good  clients,  who 
are  those  to  whom  all  of  us  laboratories  sell, 
are  being  declared  wholesalers  by  Pflzer. 

Furthermore,  Frenco  himself  confessed  to 
me  that  to  the  retailers  to  whom  they  will 
give  only  6-percent  discount  will  be  com- 
pensated for  by  larger  discounts  on  oUier 
products  of  their  line. 

I  don't  believe  any  Imminent  danger  ex- 
ists for  Us  because  of  this  new  policy  of 
Pflzer's.  but  naturally  we  shall  keep  our  eyes 
peeled.  As  I  told  you  when  you  came  to 
visit  us  several  months  ago,  I  feel  we  are 
making  our  own  rules  in  the  antibiotic  trade, 
and  we  are  not  g^olng  to  give  up  easily  our 
position  as  leader,  but  I  deemed  it  desirable 
to  keep  you  in  touch  with  what  Is  going  on 
here  in  connection  with  this  business,  be- 
cause, as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
letter,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Pflzer  will 
always  be  Pflzer. 

With  a  flrm  embrace. 
Very  tr\ily  yours, 

BlOOXN  Laboratobixs  Cokp. 
Luis  H.  Bau.  M. 

(LHBM-649] 

Caracas.  October  11, 1957. 
Mr.  Ratael  Paoam  Toaara, 
Lederle  Laboratories  Co. 
Avenue  Fernandez  Juncos, 
Santurce,  P.R. 

DzAR  Mx.  Pagan  Tobkes;  When  you  receive 
this  letter  you  will  have  returned  to  Puerto 
Rico,  because  of  which  I  hasten  to  convey 
to  you  certain  points  of  extreme  interest. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  send 
Ghiorsl  to  you  on  the  20th  of  this  month  as 
we  had  planned  in  Mexico,  because  extremely 
serious  things  are  going  on  here  in  Caracas 
right  now.  to  which  I  shall  refer  later,  be- 
cause of  which  his  traveling  on  that  date 
would  not  be  convenient.  If  you  agree, 
Ghiorsl  could  go  to  Puerto  Rico  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  stay  there  until  the  leth.  when 
he  would  go  to  Cuba,  returning  to  Caracas 
on  the  22d  of  that  same  month.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  you  for  this  invitation  which  you 
extended  to  Ghiorsl.  which  will  xindoubtedly 
be  very  profltable  for  him  and  for  the  Lederle 
business  In  Venezuela,  and  please  let  me 
know  whether  you  agree  with  this  Itinerary. 

On  returning  to  Caracas  I  found  that  the 
wholesalers  had  made  the  drugstores  sign  an 
agreement  under  which  they  promise  to  pur- 
chase all  their  requirements  solely  through 
the  wholesalers  or  otherwise  the  latter  would 
stop  selling  them  pharmaceutical  goods. 
Furthermore,  the  Association  of  Laboratories 
knows  that  once  this  agreement  were  signed 
by  all  pharmacies,  the  drugstores  would  come 
to  the  laboratories  to  demand  bigger  dis- 
counts, which  would  apparently  be  36  per- 
cent pluB  6  percent  for  cash  payment.  As 
you  will  understand,  this  Is  an  extremely 
grave  situation,  because  it  establishes  a 
monopoly  of  the  pharmaceutical  trade  on  the 
part  of  the  wholesalers,  because  of  which  the 
Association  of  Laboratories  (AFIDRO)  has 
decided  that,  If  the  wholesalers  do  not  with- 
draw this  agreement  by  next  Monday,  the 


14th.  they  wUl  be  no  longer  sell  to  those  es- 
tablishments and  will  make  their  distribu- 
tion directly  to  the  pharmacies.  Of  the  62 
members  of  the  association,  30  have  already 
signed  this  agreement,  including  ourselves, 
because,  though  I  don't  think  this  is  the 
solution,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  keep 
out  of  it  at  this  time  because  it  would  mean 
the  breaking  up  of  that  association,  which 
would  put  each  of  us  laboratories  individu- 
ally Into  a  weaker  position  with  respect  to 
the  drugstores. 

I  view  this  problem  as  extremely  grave  and 
am  afraid  that  it  won't  be  solved  for  many 
months  to  come,  since  there  Is  also  the  possi- 
bility of  intervention  by  the  health  authori- 
ties, which  would  complicate  thing;  even 
more.  All  thla  is  extremely  regrettable  be- 
cause ova  business  this  year  had  been  going 
very  well.  Our  plans,  for  1958,  as  you  know, 
were  for  an  even  more  considerable  increase 
In  sales,  and  the  many  projects  I  brought 
from  the  convention  In  Mexico  will  have  to 
be  postponed  indefinitely,  unless  a  solution 
is  brought  to  this  serious  situation  which 
will  extend  to  the  whole  country  if  It  Is  not 
possible  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with 
the  wholesalers  in  what  Is  left  of  this  month. 

There  is  the  aggravating  circumstance  that 
some  firms  who  signed  the  agreement  among 
the  laboratories  will  not  comply  with  It, 
among  whom  Is  Pfizer;  and  therefore  they 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  upheavals,  which 
the  first  weeks  will  bring  to  us.  to  take  care 
of  the  drugstores  directly.  Serious  also  la 
the  fact  tbat  this  convention,  by  being  re- 
stricted solely  to  the  city  of  Caracas,  leaves 
a  free  hand  to  wholesalers  with  branches  or 
affiliates  in  the  interior  to  stock  up  that 
way  and  so  to  make  tun  ot  the  blockade 
which  is  tried  to  be  imposed  on  them. 

Upon  my  arrival  I  also  found  out  that 
Pfizer's  friends  have  been  trying  to  lure 
away  two  of  our  men:  Carbonell,  who  has 
been  7  years  with  the  company,  and  Molina, 
who  Joined  ns  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
Both  told  Sllva,  who  went  to  Argentina  last 
Saturday,  to  get  lost,  and  I  am  waiting  for 
him'  to  come  back  so  that  I  can  tell  him 
off,  because,  apparently,  he  has  lost  all  the 
refinement  acqvilred  in  long  years  of  honest 
work  for  Lederle.  These  tactics  have  never 
been  used  by  Pfizer  in  Venezuela  until  now. 
and  it  is  not  that  I  am  afraid  to  lose  two 
men  because  nobody  makes  a  contract  with 
MB  toe  life:  but  I  am  not  willing  either  to 
keep  quiet  and  swallow  those  insults  untU 
I  choke. 

Personally,'  and  coming  back  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  drugstore,  I  am  trying  to  estab- 
lish some  point  of  iinderstanding  between 
laboratories  and  drugstores  which  would  be 
a  basis  for  a  renewal  of  talks  and,  thus, 
for  arriving  at  a  solution  to  this  situation 
which  hurts  all  of  us  equally. 

I  want  to  thank  you  once  again  for  your 

good   advice   at   the  conference   in   Mexico, 

and,  with  my  affectionate  greetings  to  Dlgna. 

drg.  Dlgnlta.  receive  a  cordial  embrace  from, 

BlOOXN  Laboeatoriks  Cosp. 

Ltns  H.  BajuL  M. 

[LHBU-709] 

Cae^cas,  October  30,  1957. 
Mr.  B.  G.  PEorro, 
Ci/anamid  Inter-American  Corp., 
49  West  49th.  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

Dbae  Ma.  PEorro:  I  Am  sending  you  with 
this  letter,  statement  aiid  copies  of  invoices 
of  tke  Pflzer  Corp.  to  the  Brlon  Pharmacy  of 
Caracas  for  merchandise  sold  in  September. 

Tou  will  be  able  to  see  from  these  that 
this  firm  Is  giving  the  pharmacies  [and/or 
drugstores]  a  30-percent  discount  on  the 
price  ot  its  entire  line  of  pharmaceutical 
products,  including  wide-spectrum  antibi- 
otics, plus  3  percent  for  payment  within  80 
days. 

We  do  not  yet  have  all  the  informatton 
together,  but  we  have  sufficient  data  to  be 
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■ur«  that  Pflaar  U  glTlng  these  dlacounta  to 
at  leaat  IB  pbarmadee  (or  drugstores]  In 
Caracas.  As  you  wlU  underatand,  this  puts 
us  Into  (an  extremely  unfavorable  position 
with  those  clients  since  they  are  getting 
better  conditions  from  Pfizer  than  we  are 
able  to  give  to  the  wholesalers. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  act  hastily  to 
counteract  this  new  Pfizer  maneuver.  We 
are  going  to  wait  until  December  to  see  how 
our  sales  to  that  pharmacy  develop  in  those 
3  months.  Meanwhile,  we  would  like  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  so  that,  in  the  event  our  sales 
go  down,  we  can  act  vigorotisly  and  posi- 
tively, for  which  we  need  your  prompt  rec- 
ognition of  the  extra  credit  of  13  percent  on 
prices  f.aa.  New  York  for  the  sales  we  are 
making  to  these  pharmacies,  seeing  ourselves 
forced  to  grant  them  more  discounts,  as  Is 
the  case  now  with  the  wholesalers. 

As  you  will  understand,  the  name  ot  this 
pharmacy  must  be  kept  in  strictest  confi- 
dence, and  I  don't  believe  that  things  are 
going  to  be  settled  by  a  simple  telephone 
conversation  between  you  and  Pfizer  there  In 
New  York.  As  I  told  you  at  the  conference 
in  Mexico,  they  are  losing  ground  and  are 
therefore  trying  to  recoup  It  with  all  these 
maneuvers.  We  cannot  go  on  relying  on  the 
good  faith  of  that  company,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  give*  It  bock  to  them,  blow 
for  blow. 

The  Bridn  Pharmacy  has  demanded  the 
same  discounts  from  us.  It  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant pharmacy  and  controls  several  others. 
0\ir  conversaUon  has  been  that  we  must  con- 
sult with  you  on  this  matter,  because  of 
which  they  are  expecting  oiu'  reply  within 
the  next  few  days. 

I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Pagan  Torres  will 
arrive  in  New  York  very  shortly.  Please  show 
him  this  letter  to  keep  him  Informed  of  these 
latest  happenings. 

Waiting  to  hear  from  you,  I  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Loa  H.  Baix  M. 

[RNS-«6a) 

DBCncBB  10, 10S7. 
Re  Mr.  Charles  Anderson.    , 
Mr.  M.  C.  HoTTOB, 
Mr.  Pkank  Wilson, 
Setp  York, 

Ravaxl  Nicanoi  Silta. 
Caracas: 

By  means  of  this  memorandum  I  wish  to 
confirm  the  wireless  message  I  sent  you  on 
l*-*-67  with  reference  to  the  impending  vls- 
tt  to  New  York  of  Mr.  Charies  AnderK)n. 

This  memorandum  will  also  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  Introducing  Mr.  Anderson  to  your 
good  self.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Anderson  wlU 
be  the  bearer  of  it. 

As  I  tried  to  explain  to  you  in  the  cable 
under  reference,  Mr.  Anderson  is  the  man- 
ager of  Broquerla  Royal,  of  Caracas,  one  of 
the  largest  pharmaceutical  wholesalers  In 
this  country,  firm  which  happens  to  be  also 
Bristol's  exclusive  distributors  for  Venezuela. 
Royal  is.  In  addlUon,  one  of  Pfizer's  best  cus- 
tomers here. 

Mr.  Anderson  Is,  therefore,  a  person  fully 
familiar  with  what  goes  on  In  the  pharma- 
ceutical field  here.  He  has  been  a  party  to 
the  countless  powwows  held  In  Caracas  n 
broad-spectrum  talks  and  re  wholeaal«rs-re- 
tallers  laboratories  talks.  Mr.  Anderson,  a 
good  friend  of  Pfizer's  and  of  Mr.  Juan  Pran- 
oo's  and  of  mine  as  well.  Is  anxious  aiKl 
wming  to  go  along  with  you  and/or  any  au- 
tborlaad  Pfizer  executives  and  talk  to  the 
respectlTe  ASCO  people  to  explain  what  Is 
really  going  on  in  the  Venezuelan  market  re 
the  latest  Blogen  complaint  to  ASCO  and  oU 
related  matters,  especially  with  reference  to 
ths  Bri6n  case. 

If  possible,  one  of  th«  Ball  gvntlemen 
should  be  presmt.  so  that  things  would  be 
w^uarad  away  once  and  for  aU   (perhaps  a 


Talnleas  hope)  In  front  of  the  respective 
ASCO  executives  that  you  are  already  fa- 
miliar with. 

Any  coiirtesies  that  you  may  wish  to  ex- 
tend to  Mr.  Anderson  shall  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  Pfizer -Venezurta. 
Cordially. 

Ratakl  Nicamok  8n.T*. 

(LHBM-«37| 

CAaACAS,  December  30',  19S7. 
Mr.  Raij>h  RoiiA*n>, 

Cyanamid  Inter-American  Corp.,  Lederle 
Laboratories  Division,  49  West  49th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

DxAa  Ralph:  This  Is  my  first  day  in  the 
office  after  3  weeks  of  what  we  might  call 
vacation  In  New  York.  I  had  a  meeting  here 
this  morning  with  our  general  sales  super- 
visor and  with  the  man  In  charge  of  special 
affairs.  Messrs.  Ohorisi  and  A.  J.  Osorlo,  re- 
spectively. The  latter  had  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Pfizer  called  him  during  my  absence  to 
complain  that  we  had  reported  to  New  York 
the  special  discounts  which  the  Pfizer  branch 
In  this  city  Is  giving  to  Brion  Pharmacy.  In 
view  of  this,  I  deem  It  my  duty.  In  order  to 
protect  the  Interest  of  Lederle  In  this  coun- 
try, to  present  to  you  my  most  vigorous  com- 
plaint because  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
matter  has  been  handled  by  the  New  York 
office. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  second  page 
of  my  letter  LHBM-709  of  October  30,  I 
clearly  Indicated  to  you  the  desirability  of 
keeping  in  strictest  confidence  the  name  of 
the  pharmacy  which  supplied  us  with  the 
copies  of  Invoices  showing  the  special  dis- 
counts Pfizer  Is  granting  them,  and  now  my 
fears  have  become  a  reality,  since  somebody 
In  the  New  York  office  has  Informed  Pfizer 
of  the  name  of  that  pharmacy,  which  Is 
taking  reprisals  against  us  and  does  not  want 
to  buy  Lederle  products  from  us. 

I  insist  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  back 
to  Pfizer,  blow  for  blow,  and  to  abandon  the 
policy  of  not  giving  battle  which  Lederle  has 
supported  up  to  now;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  hope  that  Incldento  like  this,  which  have 
the  gravest  consequencles  for  your  business 
In  this  market,  are  not  going  to  be  repeated 
and  that  the  person  responsible  for  It  has 
learned  his  lasson. 

I  look  forWud  to  hearing  from  you  on  this 
particular  wltk  the  despatch  that  the  case 
requires,  and  with  my  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  prosperous  New  Year,  I  remain, 
with  a  firm  embrace. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BZOCKN   Labohatokixs  Cobf. 
Ltns  Ball,  Manager. 

(LHBM-63] 

Caxacas,  January  30.  19S8. 
Mr.  B.  T.  BooAM, 

Cyanamid  Inter-American  Corp.,  Lederle 
Laboratories  Division.  49  West  49th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D«A«  Ma.  Booak:  My  father  related  to  me 
the  conversation  he  had  with  you  about 
the  charges  made  against  me  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Pflizer  and  Bristol  in  con- 
nection with  the  prices  of  the  wlde-apectrum 
anUblotlcs. 

I  want  to  thank  you  warmly  for  the  con- 
fidence you  have  shown  in  me  by  not  listen- 
ing to  these  false  accusaUons.  However,  I 
note,  from  what  my  father  reports  to  me, 
that  you  were  not  Infomed  of  the  many 
letters  I  wrote  to  Lederl^ln  the  course  of 
last  year  about  the  maneuvers  Pfizer  was 
and  stlU  Is  carrying  on  in  this  market,  be- 
cause of  which  I  beg  to  Include  photostatic 
copies  of  all  of  them. 

With  most  oordlal  greetings,  I  remain, 
once  again, 

BR^GSN    IiABOKATOim    OOEP. 

Ltns  H.  Ball  M. 


[IiHBM-70] 

Cakacas,  January  31. 1958. 
Mr.  R.  Pagan  Toaxxs, 

Lederle  Laboratories  Co..  Av.  Fernandez  Jun- 
cos,  Santurce,  PJt.     • 

DxAB  Ma.  Pagan:  I  enclose  copy  of  the  let- 
ter which  I  am  writing  to  Mr.  Gogan,  LHBM- 
63,  dated  the  30th  day  of  this  month  and 
year. 

In  It.  I  refer  to  a  conversation  which  my 
father  had  with  Iidr.  Bogan,  because  the  lat- 
ter was  informed  that  Mr.  R.  N.  Sllva  and 
Mr.  Charles  Anderson,  manager  of  the  Royal 
Drugstore  and  distributor  of  Bristol  in  Ven- 
ezuela, had  complained  to  Lederle  that  I  had 
been  Indulging  In  all  sorts  of  price  schemes  In 
Venezuela  and  Ignoring  the  agreement  with 
which  you  are  already  familiar. 

Once  again  it  was  my  experience  that  at 
Lederle's  they  don't  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lems of  this  market.  To  the  eight  letters 
which  I  wrote  in  the  course  of  last  year,  to 
you  and  to  New  York,  about  the  problem  of 
Pfizer  maneuvers,  I  only  got  your  reply. 
When  I  was  in  New  York  In  December  of  last 
year.  I  took  up  the  matter  in  person,  and  as 
the  only  token  of  attention  to  these  problems 
was  that  I  waa  Invited  to  lunch  with  a  Pfizer 
vice  president  and  Mr.  Sllva,  which  Invita- 
tion I  naturally  did  not  accept  because  I  was 
convinced  of  the  futility  of  talking  once 
again  with  representatives  of  that  firm, 
which  was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  absurd 
charges  that  are  now  made  against  me. 

You  will  possibly  remember  that  when  I 
went  to  New  York  In  the  spring  of  1956  to 
discuss  the  price  competition  which  Hoechst 
was  carrying  on  against  us  at  that  time  the 
(only)  attention  given  to  the  problem  which 
I  had  brought  with  me,  was  that  I  should 
go  to  Germany  to  talk  with  the  heads  of  that 
firm.  Now,  in  1957,  after  writing  eight  let- 
ters, copies  of  which  I  enclose  again,  explain- 
ing the  problem  with  the  competitors  with 
respect  to  wide-spectrum  antibiotics,  Mr. 
Bogan  was  informed  of  what  the  people  of 
the  competition  had  said,  but  obviously  not 
the  content  of  my  correspondence. 

Friend  Pagan,  you  have  known  me  for 
m^y  years,  you  know  this  company,  and  you 
have  seen  the  way  we  do  business  in  Ven- 
ezuela. Because  of  that  I  count  on  all  your 
understanding  and  consideration,  and  these 
are  the  only  reasons  prompting  me  to  write 
you  this  letter  and  to  Inform  you  of  what 
has  happened.  Insofar  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  matter  Is  finished,  and  I  don't  want  to 
blame  anyone  for  what  has  happened,  or  ur 
see  III  will  where  I  am  sure  there  is  none;  but 
I  do  feel  It  necessary  to  put  on  record,  to  you 
who  have  always  given  me  your  friendship 
and  good  advice,  the  truth  of  these  facts.  I 
also  want  to  teU  you  that  the  books  of  this 
company  are  at  your  disposal  so  that  you 
may,  at  your  convenience,  check  the  prices 
and  the  discounts  offered  by  us  in  our  anti- 
biotics line. 

Moreover.  I  know  that  you  will  share  my 
satisfaction  in  seeing  that  In  1957  ovu-  acro- 
mycln  trade  Increased  77.61  percent;  aureo- 
mycln  4.34  percent;  and  pharmaceutical 
specialties.  43.73  percent;  or  a  total  increase 
of  40.37  percent  above  the  totals  of  fiscal 
1956.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves  and 
will  determine  the  policy  of  this  company 
for  1958,  aimed  at  obtaining  even  greater  in- 
creases in  our  sales,  and  at  solving  otir  own 
problems  here  without  writing  to  New  York 
because  we  see  now  that  It  leads  to  nothing 
good  for  us. 
With  a  firm  embrace  from  your  friend. 

BlOGEN  liABOBATOaiKS  COKP. 

liXTis  R.  Ball  M. 

■^^RN8-iai41 
y  APBtt  30,  1966. 

New  York: 

F.  P.  Wilson  Mytel  refers  himian  line  only. 
Of  course,  we've  in  common  with  Blogen  only 
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broad  spectrum  but  obviovUlfy  forces  us  gen- 


eral human  adjustment  to 
counts.  •    if 

Regards,  .    . 


EtAVAkL    NiCANOK 
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Mr.  R.  N.  SttVA, 


l4ooTrBT  7, 1968. 


Pfizer  Corp.,  Apartado  de  iCorreos  Caraeea, 
Venezuela. 
Deab  Ratakl:  We  have  bden  advised  that 
Luis  Enrique   has  stated   that  the   Segiiro 
Social  quotation  in  Maracalfco  of  Bs.  4.00  on 
.pediatric  drops  viras  under  his  quotation  of 
'  Bs.  4.15,  and  therefore  he  considers  the  entli« 
situation  as  being  changed  and  intends  to- 
authorize  his  detallmen  to  aggresslv'ely  quote 
on  all  Government  business. 

We  are  stUl  awaiting  a  new  schedule  of 
local  prices  as  our  records  Indicate  that  this , 
product  is  sold  to  the  public  and  hospitals 
at  Bs.  4.66,  to  the  retailer  at  Bs.  4.28,  and  to 
the  wholesaler  at  Bs.  3.64.  >  Will  you  please 
advise  as  soon  as  possible. 

Is  he   looking   for   a   re^^on   to   go  after 
Government  business? 

Sincerely  yours,  I         ;  ' 

I  ',  Vkank. 

,  P.S. — Is  there  any  possibility  of  you  recon- 
sidering the  matromycln  prices  and  raising 
them  to  the  romlcll  level  aU  we  are  still  be- 
ing pressed  on  this  matter? 


JuLT  23,  1963. 
Mr.  Edwabo  J.  OiNEK, 

Vice  President,  IntematioDml,  McKesson  <t 
Robbins,  Inc..  New  Yor^,  N.Y. 

Dkar  Eo:  I  have  received  a  number  of 
letters  from  you  today,  aSd  shall  Imtpedl- 
ately  answer  the  one  dated  July  18,  which 
seems  the  most  urgent  at  the  moment. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  iQipoeelble  for  this 
letter  to  reach  your  haftds  before  next 
Thursday  since  tomorrow  iwe  have  another 
official  holiday  In  the  country  and  therefore, 
no  mail  service. 

I  arrived  In  New  York  oil  Monday.  Augrist 
18,  1968,  with  my  wife  dn  Pan  American 
flight  202.  I  had  traveled  there  on  my  way 
to  London,  and  planned  to  remain  for  4  days 
to  discuss  with  the  Cyanamid  people,  of 
whom  Labroatorioe  Blogen  was  the  exclusive 
distributor  for  Venezuela,  two  Important 
matters.  The  first  one  d^alt  with  the  re- 
newal of  the  agency  agreeotent,  and  the  sec- 
ond, with  Pfizer's  price  policy  In  Venezuela 
which  was  in  confiict  with  the  agreed  pol- 
icy with  all  tetracycline  dlstrlbut<a«  and 
branches  operating  in  Veneciuela  at  the  time. 
Since  I  was  traveling  abroad,  unfortunately 
I  did  not  have  access  to  secretarial  help  and 
therefwe  did  not  keep  written  minutes  of 
the  dlsciisslons  during  my  stay  In  New  York, 
but  only  some  handwritten  notes  In  my 
agenda  book. 

On  August  1&.  I  had  Innoh  with  Mr.  Ralph 
Roland,  at  the  time  export  sales  manager 
of  Cyanamid  Interamerican  Corp.  and  Cyan- 
amid International  Corp.,  and  explained  to 
him  that  once  again  FlUer's  Venezuelan 
branch  was  giving  special  discounts  of  10 
percent  on  all  terramycln  purchases,  con- 
trary to  the  previous  agreements  to  the  ef- 
fect that  such  a  discount  was  to  be  accorded 
only  to  wholesalers.  It  was  agreed  during 
that  lunch,  that  Mr.  Roland  would  contact 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Wilson,  manager  of  pricing  for 
Pfizer  Corp.,  to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  it. 

The  following  day,  wtien  I  arrived  at 
Cyanamld's  office,  at  the  time  in  the  U.S. 
Rubber  Building  on  Sixth  Avenue.  I  was  told 
that  a  luncheon  had  beed  agreed  with  Mr. 
Wilson,  during  which  we  could  discuss  the 
whole  matter  of  Pfizer's  pricing.  Mr.  Roland. 
Mr.  Panblyn,  his  assistant^  Mr.  J.  R.  Porro. 
sales  manager  for  the  Latin  America  area, 
uid  myself  went  to  the  t^staurant  at  the 


Drake  Hotel  to  meet  Mr.  Frank  Wilson.  I 
had  met  Mr.  Wilson  during  several  oppcM'tu- 
nltles  In  the  past,  and  had  the  impression 
that  be  was  a  very,  capable  man  in  his  field. 
Throughout  this  lunch  I  confirmed  this  opin- 
ion, and  I  was  glad  to  hear  blm  say  that  he 
would  take  the  matter  up  with  his  Vene- 
zuelan branch  manager,  Mr.  R  N.  Sllva  at 
the  time,  so  that  the  situation  would  be 
finally  stopped.  The  whole  thing  sprang 
from  previous  price  maneuvers  by  Pfizer, 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  understand  from 
my  memorandum  of  May  16,  1958,  to  Dr.  R.  R. 
Ball,  general  manager  of  Laboratories  Blogen. 
on  a  meeting  held  in  Caracas  with  all  the 
tetracycline  distributors  and  branches  oper- 
ating In  the  country.  I  am  attaching  a 
photostat  of  this  memorandum. 

Later,  we  were  Joined  at  this  lunch  at  the 
Hotel  Drake  with  Mr.  Wilson,  by  Mr.  H.  O. 
Hesse,  at  the  time  director  of  Cyanamid 
International. 

That  lunch  ended  by  assurances  given  by 
Mr.  Wilson  to  the  effect  that  be  would  cor- 
rect the  situation,  and  assurances  given  by 
me  that  we  would  wait  for  them  to  do  It 
and  not  start  a  price  competition.  Late  that 
afternoon,  coming  out  of  Mr.  Flag's  office, 
who  at  the  time  was  manager  of  the  Formica 
division  of  Cyanamid.  I  saw  both  Mr.  Frank 
Wilson  and  Mr.  R.  N.  Sllva  enter  Mr.  Hesse's 
office  and  I  Imagined  that  they  would  discuss 
what  we  had'  talked  about  at  lunch  that 
same  day. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Laboratories  Biogen.  O.A. 
Lms  H.  Ball  M. 

Caracas. 
September  29, 1958. 

Mr  Dear  Rafael:  Last  Friday,  Angel  Casas 
telephoned  me  to  tell  me  that  Pfizer,  Bristol, 
and  another  laboratory,  the  name  of  which 
I  don't  remember,  had  quoted  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Zulial  products,  equiva- 
lent to  acro(mycln),  at  the  present  prices 
plus  a  10-percent  discount. 

I  asked  Casas  to  send  me  a  photostatic  copy 
of  those  price  quotations,  and  he  replied  that 
he  could  not  secure  them  for  the  moment 
because  they  had  been  refused,  but  that  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  get  them  later  on. 

I  told  Casas  that  I  was  holding  him  respon- 
sible for  whatever  decision  the  management 
'  would  take  in  view  of  false  data  supplied  by 
him,  and  he  replied  that  he  accepted  the 
responsibility  since  he  had  seen  the  price 
quotations  with  his  own  eyes. 

I  also  admit  that  prevloxisly  those  same 
laboratories  were  giving  a  10-percent  (dis- 
count] on  merchandise,  but  that  this  time 
they  had  dared  to  quote  in  vrritlng,  indicating 
10  percent. 

In  view  of  this,  I  authorized  CasdS  to  match 
the  prices  of  the  competition,  which  I  hasten 
to  tell  you  since  this  news  will  surely  already 
have  been  transmitted  to  you  by  Interested 
parties. 

I  have  Just  telephoned  Rafael  Blcanor  to 
conununlcate  to  him  my  conversation  with 
Casas  and  the  order  I  had  given  him  to  adjust 
our  products  to  the  prices  quoted  by  the 
competition.  He  assured  me  that  there  Is  no 
such  discount  by  his  company;  that  it  may 
possibly  be  an  employee  who  had  become 
enthused  (overanxious]  to  get  the  order  and 
had  given  the  discount,  but  Inasmuch  u  the 
billing  is  done  from  Caracas  there  will  be  no 
such  dlscoimt.  He  also  told  me  he  would 
call  Anderson  to  talk  with  him  about  the 
matter  so  that  Bristol  won't  reduce  prices. 

I  am  thinking  of  sending  Ghlorsl  to  Mara- 
calbo  to  check  on  Casas'  information,  but 
meanwhile  there  Is  the  danger  of  our  losing 
a  sale  which,  it  seems,  is  a  very  considerable 
one,  and  for  that  reason,  while  I  clear  up  the 
business  some  more.  I  am  going  to  let  the 
order  stand  which  I  gave  to  Casas  to  match 
prices  with  those  of  the  competition. 


I  am  sending  a  cc^y  of  this  letter  to  our 
friend  Prieto. 
With  a  cordial  embrace  from  your  friend. 

RiCAROO. 

ExTRACTyFaoM  Db.  Ball's  Letter  to  Mtbklf 
Dated  October  13,  1958 

The  antibiotic  situation  in  Maracalbo  con- 
tinues to  give  us  trouble.  Next  Tuesday  I 
will  send  Ghlorsl  to  Maracalbo.  to  confirm  all 
the  information  sent  by  Casas  so  that  I  can 
act  with  assurance.  I  will  inform  you  In 
New  York  so  that  you  may  submit  thU  mat- 
ter to  Mr.  Bogan.  I  assure  you  that  (and 
please  make  it  known  there)  I  will  not  lose 
one  more  ordtfr  because  of  prise  outs  from 
the  competition. 

I  will  not  make  any  fuss  nor  will  I  fight 
vrtth  anybody,  but  simply  return  to  the  In- 
dependent policy  which  I  maintained  In  the 
past,  without  agreements  or  such  nonsense. 
Tell  Bogan  that  this  Is  the  last  time  I  am 
Informing  New  York  about  It  •  •  •  that 
from  now  on  I  will  fight  here  with  my  own 
resources  until  the  business  ceases  to  be 
profitable  and  I  place  it  at  the  disposal  of 
Lederle  so  that  others  may  manage  It. 

During  my  long  history  of  doing  business 
with  Cyanamid  they  have  done  very  little  to 
help  me  fight  the  competitors.  They  act  ex- 
actly like  the  State  Department  toward 
Russia;  they  calm  me  down  with  promises  of 
agreement,  etc.,  etc.  They  do  not  give  me 
weapons,  and  meanwhile,  slowly  but  surely 
the  competitors  take  away  from  us  the 
markets  that  we  have  conquered  during 
years  of  work  with  our  money  and  our  efforts. 

One  example  of  this  Is  the  Tltaniiun 
Dioxide  and  Formica.  With  the  former  they 
left  us  to'  "cool  our  heels"  by  refusing  to  ac- 
cept orders  that  we  had  taken  from  clients 
so  that  they  could  take  care  of  the  impor-  * 
tunate  pwlicy  of  one  of  the  many  big  bosses 
who  germinate  in  Cyanamid  as  If  by  spon- 
taneous generation.  Every  day  a  new  one 
pops  up. 

With  formica  they  give  us  such  bad  service 
that  all  our  great  efforts  to  take  over  this 
market  are  neutralized:  ova  shipping  In- 
structions are  not  followed,  they  do  not  send 
us  samples  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
expenses  %re  charged  to  our  account  as  if  we 
ordered  them  because  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  doing  eo  or  because  we  are  going  to  use 
them  to  make  our  own  colored  quilts. 

Certain  narrow  mentalities  over  there  see 
and  think  only  about  the  domestic  market. 
If  this  is  so,  why  do  they  spend  money  on 
the  export  markets?  Why  don't  they  close 
them  altogether?  When  they  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  their  overseas  agents  they  commit 
themselves  to  a  moral  obligation  and  there- 
fore, have  no  right  to  make  \is  waste  our 
efforts  and  money  by  trying  to  level  us  to 
the  domestic  policy.  We  are  getting  the 
short  end  of  the  deal,  and  nevertheless,  it  Is 
we  who  must  pay  for  the  broken  dishes  for 
their  Ignorance  about  export,  for  their  eager- 
ness to  earn  merits  in  the  eyes  of  the  execu- 
tives and  for  their  ahorteightedness. 

On  January  1 ,  the  Europ>ean  Common  Mar- 
ket Agreement  will  commence.  We  shall  socm 
see  the  f>ocket  statesmen  of  Cyanamid  very 
busy  revising  their  export  policy  and  askli^ 
us  to  work  miracles  In  order  to  correct  their 
mistakes.  '  * 

On  October  18  In  another  letter.  Dr.  Ball 
goes  on  to  say: 

"Chlorsl  arrived  yesterday  from  Maracalbo. 
I  did  not  Inform  you  about  his  trip  before 
because  I  have  been  very  busy.  As  far  as 
'the  antibiotics  are  concerned,  he  found  that 
Bristol  is  openly  giving  discoimts  in  mer- 
chandise as  you  will  notice  from  the  credit 
notes  I  am  attaching.  It  has  not  been  ixw- 
Blble  to  confirm  anything  about  Pfizer  al- 
though Casas  Insists  that  they  are  also  giving 
dlscoTints  in  merchandise;  but  it  has  noi 
been  possible  to  obtain  any  credit  notes. 
Casas  asks  me  to  give  hltn  time  to  obtain 
them.    What  we  have  been  able  to  prove  Is 
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that  they  have  openly  been  glTlng  a  prlee  re- 
duction of  ophthalmic  ointment  from  Ba.  OS 
to  Ba.  70.  and  I  have  given  orders  to  meet 
theae  prlcea. 

"Chloral  broiight  with  him  aotne  ordera 
from  the  Hoapltal  Chlqulnqulra  and  the 
HoaiAtal  Nlfioa  for  achromycin  and  aureo- 
mjrcln  In  capaulea  and  syrup  with  a  10-per- 
cent discount.  On  Monday  I  will  have  a 
meeting  with  Fablano.  Chloral,  and  Osorlo 
to  see  what  we  can  decide.  I  might  call 
SUva  and  Anderson  to  let  them  know  before 
I  give  the  discount.  Nevertheleaa.  I  am  more 
Inclined  to  taJce  the  order  away  from  them, 
giving  the  discount  this  time,  until  I  learn 
the  outcome  of  your  conversatlona  with 
Bogan  and  Roland." 

CAKACAfl, 

November  7,  19S8. 

Dbab  Fkakk:  When  Houghle  wa«  here  not 
long  ago.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ^at  with 
you  over  the  phone  with  reference  t7tbe  dif- 
ficulties we  were  experiencing  In  the 
brdspctrm  field.  Following  Houghle's  depar- 
ture, a  powwow  we  convoked  In  our  office 
with  brstll>stchldrUlpttpfar  In  attendance. 
One  friend,  sqbb.  could  not  attend  but  was  no 
party  to  any  offense  and  was  fully  deslrovu 
of  others  reeatabllahlng  the  previous  atmos- 
phere of  confidence.  Of  the  participants  In 
attendance,  the  third  one  herein  y  listed 
Oljrmplanly  limited  Itself  to  merely  sending 
an  unauthorised  otaaerver  with  Instructions 
to  say  that  It  was  not  willing  to  participate 
any  further  In  aixy  such  agreementa.    Fesa 

(aee    today's   memo   to   Herb   )    had 

not  attended  because  It  had  not  done  so 
previously  but  said,  prior  to  and  after  the 
powwow,  that  It  would  abide  by  whatever 
collective  conclusions  were  reached,  and,  so 
far.  has  not  sinned  following  said  powwow. 

During  this  powwow  It  became  evident 
that  brstl  was  engaged  In  a  nationwide  cut- 
ting scheme,  granting  a  10  percent  by  means 
of  either  free  goods  or  a  like  open  or  dis- 
guised discount.  It  also  became  evident  that 
Idrl  had  followed  suit  without  consulting 
the  remaining  parties;  what  Is  even  worae. 
the  old  man  personally  told  me  that  he  had 
authorized  hla  salesmen  to  go  down  to  what- 
ever level  was  necessary  In  order  not  to  lose 
any  buklness.  something  very  dangerous  be- 
cause things  of  this  nature,  aa  you  know, 
can't  be  entrusted  to  the  very  limited  and 
uncoordinated  Judgment  of  Individual  sales- 
men. Apparently  the  origin  of  the  whole 
thing  was  simply  that  brstl  has  a  salea  force 
headed  by  a  special  representative  reporting 
directly  to  stateside  headquarters  while  the 
distribution  la  In  the  hands  of  our  friend 
Charlie;  said  special  representative  wants  to 
become  a  branch  manager  and.  to  this  end. 
U  trying  to  prove  to  his  superiors  that  he 
can  sell  lou.  while  lacking  In  managerial 
training  and  experUlnce  that  would  show 
hUn  that  such  methods  can  be  dlaastrous  to 
a  pftl.  Apparently  too.  Charlie  has  no  re- 
course but  to  reluctantly  go  along  lest  he 
should  lose  that  dlstrlbutorahlp. 

Durlnp  the  powwow  the  previous  confi- 
dence wks  restored  and  It  was  said  and  agreed 
•net's  try  again"  Feea  and  sqbb.  Informed 
a  poateAorl,  were  happy  about  the  conclu- 
sions.    \ 

Testei^y  iptt  phoned  me  saying  Idrl  was 
at  It  again.  The  news,  having  originated  In 
the  Interior,  I  Immediately  sent  over  one 
of  mv  aids  and  he  Just  came  back  confirm- 
ing the  fact  that  In  MaracallM.  to  the  Hoa- 
plUl  ChlqulnqulrA  and  to  the  ZuUa  State 
Medicine  Purchasing  Department.  Idrl  was 
selling  ita  equivalent  of  our  LACAB  at  the 
proper  level  but  deUvertng  10  percent  of  free 
goods,  what  caused  Iptt  to  lose  apprecUble 
business. 

Next  week  I  shall  call  another  powwow,  as 
mgntd  upon  at  the  last  one.  In  order  to  thraah 
out  this  Maracalbo  violation.  I  anUclpate, 
however,  that  Idrl  wlU  In  all  probability  re- 
fuse to  attend  and  shall  deny  the  slos.    This 


Is  tantamount  to  saying  that  It  shall  be 
most  difficult  to  hold  the  brdspctrm  govern- 
mental prong  totem  pole  In  the  future.  The 
stubbornness  of  a  disturbed  family  stiall  be, 
as  usually,  the  cause  of  it  all. 

I  shall  keep  you  further  posted. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 

Ploto. 

P.S. :  Next  week  I  shall  also  call  a  powwow 
to  discuss  sinning  In  the  field  of  glucocorti- 
coids (brmns).  We  have  the  strength  of 
being  a  major  party  that  has  not  sinned  at 
all. 

P.P.S.;  It  should  be  noted  that,  at  these 
powwows,  no  objections  have  been  raised 
with  regard  to  steps  similar  to  those  of  our 
special  a-13.    Thank  you. 

Jttlt  7,  1969. 
Mr.  Ralph  Roland, 
Cyanamid  Inter-American  Corp., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dkax  Ralph:  Confirming  our  today's  tele- 
phone conversation,  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
highlights  of  my  trip  to  Venezuela,  where 
the  situation  can  be  summarized  aa 
"8NAFU." 

The  week  before  last.  Importers  of  tetra- 
cycline ^psulee  250  mg.  by  IS)  had  a  meet- 
ing to  compare  import  prices  which  had 
been  requested  by  the  Mlnlsterlo  de  Po- 
mento.    Prices  compwre  as  follows : 

Lepetlt,  t2.37  f  .o.b..  Bfilan. 

Hoechst.  ta.81  c.li..  La  Oualra. 

Pfizer.  $3.83  f.a.8..  New  York. 

Bristol.  $3.43  f.a.a..  New  Tork. 

Squibb  (nUsteclln),  $433  f.a.a..  New  York. 

Lederle,  $4.04  f  .a.s..  New  York. 

As  you  will  note  there  are  variations  In 
prices  from  $1.95  to  44  cents. 

Upon  my  arrival,  Henrique  and  I  had  a 
luncheon  with  Dr.  Ayala  and  Mr.  Rublo 
(Bristol),  Mr.  Pinch  (Squibb),  and  Dr.  SUva 
(Pfizer);  all  of  us  representing  U.S.  firms. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  waa  ac- 
cepted by  all.  If  the  above  prices  were 
declared  and  submitted  to  the  Mlnlsterlo  de 
Pomento.  It  will  mean  the  end  of  tetracy- 
cline business  In  Venezuela.  Whichever  the 
markups  to  be  fixed  by  the  Mlnlaterlo,  they 
would  greatly  favor  Hoechst  and  Lepetlt. 

After  a  long  and  thorough  review  of  all  the 
matter  Involved,  and  at  my  request.  It  waa 
accepted  to  hold  another  luncheon  next  day 
together  with  Mr.  Franco  Pracasso  Ma«on 
(Lepetlt)  and  Mr.  Henrique  Hartung 
(Hoechst) .  This  second  luncheon  meeting 
lasted  314  hours  and  Mr.  Mason  and  Hartung 
were  briefed  on  what  happened  during  the 
prevloua  meeting. 

Both  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Pinch  were  very 
well  aware  of  the  great  danger  on  Lepetlt  and 
Hoechst's  tetracllne  [sic)  business  If  they 
officially  declare  the  prices  of  $2.37  f.o.b. 
Milan  and  $2.81  c.l.f.  La  Oualra.  Each  one 
of  us  made  our  contributions  as  to  what  will 
happen  should  the  gove'nment  establish  per- 
centagea  for  the  distributors,  wholeealers  and 
retailers  on  such  rockbottom  prices.  There 
will  be  not  a  penny  left  for  p-omotlon,  ad- 
vertising, overhead,  etc.  Mr.  Hartung 
(Hoechst)  waa  willing  to  Jack  up  the  prices 
to  more  or  leas  our  levels  and  so  was  Mr. 
Mason  of  Lepetlt.  However.  Mr.  Ma^on  had 
no  authority  to  make  such  a  price  decision 
and  was  expecting  the  visit  of  some  high  of- 
ficial from  Lepetlt.  We  should  have  their 
decision   either  today  or  tomorrow. 

We  all  are  very  hopeful  that  an  agreement 
be  reached  as  otherwise  Luis  Henrique  and  I 
anticipate  a  price  war  on  the  tetracycline  and 
other  wide  spectrum  antibiotics.  And  I  am 
not  only  concerned  about  Venezuela,  but  I 
fear  that  these  extremely  low  prices  In  this 
market  will  have  a  repercussion  In  other 
countries.  Furthermore.  I  anticipate  a  fiow 
of  low-priced  tetracycline,  being  smuggled 
Into  Colombia,  Curacao,  Trinidad,  etc. 

When  I  Inquired  as  to  what  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  regard- 
ing this  regulation  of  prices  by  the  Mlnlsterlo 


de  Focnento,  I  was  Informed  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  worried  at  least. 

My  recommendation  was  that  we  all  should 
Inform  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  In  a 
frank,  firm  and  definite  way,  that  none  of  us 
will  be  able  to  allow  a  single  (under  the 
table)  dlaootmt.  In  other  words,  to  let 
wholesalers  and  retailers  know  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  the  "goat"  again  and  that 
they  should  make  common  cause  with  us  pro- 
testing firmly  this  new  Government  ruling. 
If  they  can  "make  this  sale"  they  could  count 
with  five  Important  Institutions — Camara 
Venezeluna  de  Farmada,  Asoclaclda  Naclonal 
de  Droguarles,  AFIDRO  (distributors  and 
branches) ,  ^nd  Camara  Naclonal  de  la  Indus- 
trla  Fannacutlca  to  back  them  up  In  this 
protest. 

It  was  completely  Impossible  to  find  out 
what  Is  In  the  minds  of  the  Mlnlsterlo  de 
ftitlento  as  to  the  percentages  to  be  fixed. 
However,  everybody  agrees  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  going  to  be  pretty  tough  as  they 
mii&t  quiet  down  the  public's  demand  on  the 
high  cost  of  drugs. 

Presently  there  Is  not  a  thing  that  we  or 
anyone  else  can  do  but  hope  for  the  best. 
However,  looking  forward  to  the  future  we 
are  going  to  have  a  Ufesaver  on  our  Leder- 
mycln.  As  I  said  In  the  meeting  at  New  York, 
let  us  get  out  of  the  tetracycline  crowded 
subway  and  ride  alone  In  our  Ledermydn  soft 
and  alr-condltloned  Cadillac. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Ball  will  keep  us  fully  Informed 
on  further  developments  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  whole  matter  Is  being  handled 
very  nicely  and  In  complete  harmony  with 
Dr.  SUva,  Hoechst.  Lepetlt,  Bristol,  and 
Squibb. 

Cordially  yours, 

R.  PaOAN  Toaaxs. 

MaNAGBHS    ACOOTTNT,    RXIMBURSnCZNT    RXPOR 

(The  First  National  City  Bank  of  Ne^ 
York,  BrocAlyn,  N.  Y.,  branch,  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela. May  ao.  1959. 

RKTMBTTRSEMENT  STJMMABT 

Amount 
Balance        before        reimburse- 
ment  US$10,  000.  00 

Amount  of  this  reimbursement..      6, 429. 44 

Total 3,570.5« 

Approved  limit  foe  this  account.     10,000.00 

BEIMBT7RSXMKNT    DKTAILS 

Apr.  30.  1959.  check  No.  26,  paid 

to  Rafael  Nlcanor  SUva U.3.$l,  634.  79 

May  11,   1959.  check  No.  27,  paid 

to  Rafael  Nlcanor  SUva 1,  163.66 

Blay  19,  1959,  check  No.  28,  paid 

to  Rafael  Nlcanor  SUva 3,  630.  99 

Total 6,429.24 

Venezuelan  Institute  of  Social  Se- 
curity, Caracas Bb9,  993. 10 

Venezuelan  Institute  of  Social  Se- 
curity, Karakalbo 2, 104.00 

Onarlco  Hospital,  San  Jiian  de  los 

Morres.. 96,  30 

Navy's  Health  Service,  Caracas 80.  30 

Vargas  Hospital,  Caracas 798.70 

Children's  Hospital,  Caracas 901.75 

Sala'8  Emergency  Medical  Hospital, 

Caracas 426.  00 

Ministry  of  Defense,  Caracas 4,532.60 

University  Hoepltal,  Caracas 89.  90 

Sagra  State  Medicine  Purchasing 

Department,  Caracas 244.  50 

Central  Hospital,  Valencia 464.  00 

'  Carabobo    State     Medicine    Pur- 
chasing Department,  Valencia..        617. 00 

Rodriguez    Rlvero    Hospital,    San 

Felipe 764.00 

National  Armed  Forces  Social  Wel- 
fare Institute,  Caracas 396.70 


Tot*l 21.410.  06 

NoTK. — Exchange  rate,  Bs33S  to  US$  as  per 
attached  bank  slips. 

Rataxl  Nicanox  Silva. 
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UANAGxaa    Bank    Accottnt    IkncBXTassMXNT 
Rkpost 
(First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  NY.,  branch.  PayH*  Corporation, 
June  25,  1959.) 


T^^A 


EKTMBUaSEMKNT   STTttftCAXT ' 

Balance  before  relmbursemeqt  US$10, 000. 00 
Amount  of  this 
reimbursement |,  4,947.90 


Total 

Approved  limit  for  this 
account 


XEIMB^^pSEMEIfT  DEttVULS 

June  27,  1959,  check  No.  29, 

paid  to  Rafael  Nlcaner  Sllvb 
June  17,  1959.  check  No.  30, 

paid  to  Rafael  Nlcanor  Sllvta 

Total :_ 

Venezuelan  Institute  of  Social 

Security,  Caracas ,, 

Cuarlco  Hospital,  San  Juan   j 

de  les  Morres \^ 

Vargas  Hospital,  Caracas 

Children's  Hospital,  Caracas 

Navy's  Health  Service,  Caracas 
National  Armed  Forces  Social 

Welfare  Institute,  Caracas. _ 
Sala's  Emergency  Medical 

Hospital,  Caractis ij 

University  Hospital,  Caracas.^ 
Sucre  Caracas  Centeral 

Hospital.    PoStaln 

Suere  State  Medicine 

Purchasing   Department, 

Caracas 

Monagas  State  Medicine 

Purchasing  Department. 

Martarln 

Valencia   Central   Hospital, 

Venezuela 

Curatatey  State  Medicine 

Purchasing   Department, 

Valencia 


8,  953.  94 
10.000.00 


US$2,  215. 14 


732.82 
947.96 


B88,  988.  65 


1, 


Total.. J^     Bsl6,  476.  70 

(Note. — ^Exchange  rate,  Bcpl33  to  US$,  as 
per  attached  bank  slips.) 

RATAlto  VICAOTBLIB. 


1  ^MBtntSEMENT 


Manacees    Bank    Accoxtnt 
Repoxt 

(The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Carafes.  Venezuela, 
August  18, 1959.) 


fcls 


Balance 

ment 

Amount    of 

ment 

TotU... 

Approved      limit 

account 


RSKBUBSEMENT   STTlt^ABT 

before     reimburse' 


relmbvu-se' 


for      thLi 


aEIMBTTaSXMENT    DE  r^ILS 

June  23,  1959,  check  No.  31 
paid  to  Rafael  Nlcanoi' 
SUva 


697.  35 

874. 20 

176.  15 

31.00 

423.  45 

419.00 
, 063. 25 

176.26 


183.00 

233.00 
800.00 

326.00 


US$10,  -000.  00 

4.  092.  31 
529. 14 


July  3,  1959.  check  No.  32, 
paid  to  Rafael  Nlcanor 
Sllva- 

Total 

Venezuelan  Institute  of  Socla 

Security,    Caracas.. 

Venezuelan  Institute  of 

SocUl  Security,  Maracalbo. 
Navy's    Health    Service,    Car' 

acas 

Caurlco   Hospital,    San   juai 

de  los  Morros 

Vargas  Hospital.  Caracas 

Children's  Hospital,  Caracas. 
National  Armed  Forces  Socla  , 

Welfare  Institute,  Caracas. 
Sala's      Emergency      Medlca  i 

Hospital,    Caracas 

Emergency   Medical  Hospital, 

ParlaU 

tJnlveralty  Hospital,  Caracas. 


5,  378.  55 


US$529.  41 


4,092.31 
6.  378.  56 

Bs4,297.76 

2,  623.  00 

87.30 

81.50 
965.  50 
645.  25 

308.40 

620.26 

83.60 
8,993.30 


■mnuassMENT  dktails— continued 


Sucre  State  Medicine  Pur- 
chasing Department,  Cu- 
mani& 

Monagas  State  Medicine  Pur- 
chasing Department,  Mata- 
nn , 

Araque  State  Health  Depart- 
ment,   Naracay 

Central  Hospital,  Valencia..^ 

Carabobo  State  Medicine  Pur- 
chasing   Department,    Va-^ 
lencla 

liodrlguez  Rlvero  Hospital, 
San  Felipe 

(Note. — Exchange  rate,  B83.33  to  US$  as 
per  attached  bank  slips.) 


Bsl40. 76 


432.  60 

90.00 
462.26 


869.00 


198.50 


Total- 


6,083.09 


Venezuelan  Institution  of 
S.S.,  Caracas 

Ouarico  Hospital  San  Juan 
de  los  Morros 

Ruiz  &  Pate  Hospital,  Ciu- 
dad,   Bolivar 

Emergency  Medical  Hospi- 
tal,  Parlata 

Vargas  Hospital,  Caracas 

ChUdren's  Hospital,  Cara- 
cas  

National  Armed  Forces  So- 
cial Welfare  Institution, 
Caracas 

Sala's  Emergency  Medical 
Hospital,    Caracas 

Luis  Ortega  Central  Hospi- 
tal, Porlamar 

Cumana  Hospital,  Cumana. 

Sucre  State  Medical  Pur- 
ch£i£lng  Department,  Cu- 
mana  

Monages  State  Medical  Pur- 
chasing Department,  Ma- 
turia 

Ciunanatoa  Sugar  MIU,  Cu- 
mana  

Aragae  State  Health  Depart- 
ment,   Maracay 

Central  Hospital,  Valencia.  _ 

Carabobo  State  Medical  Pur- 
chasing Department,  vf- 
lencia 

Unclaimed 

Venezuelan  Institution  of 
S£. ,  Maracalbo  (not 
paid) 


B814,  709. 15 

126.85 

540.45 

272. 15 
775.35 

181.30 

318.35 

*  892. 20 

198.  25 
42.70 

1, 279.  20 

281.00 

216.40 

90.00 
465.20 

643.20 
(1.002.06) 

(2.623.00) 


Total- 


. Bsl6.928.70 

(NoTT. — Exchange  rate.  Bs3.38  to  US$.  as 
per  attached  bank  slips. ) 

Managers  Account  Rexmbueskicent 
Report 
(The   First   National   City   Bank   of  New 
York,   Brooklyn.   N.Y..   Branch   Venezuelan. 
Oct.  27,  1959.)  "~ 


RXIMBURSEICENT   SUM  MART 

Amount 
Balance  before  reimbursement.  XTS$10, 000. 00 


Amount  of  this  reimbursement  7,391.41 

Total 2,108.68 

Approved   limit   for    this   ac- 
count   10,000.00 

RXnCBUESEKENT'  DETAILS 

Sept.    11,    1959,    check    No.    35,  Amount 

Rafael  Mlcanos  Sllva US$1,  646.  69 

Sept.    25.    1959,    check    No.  ^6,    • 


Rafael  Mlcanos  Sllva. 

Oct.  19,  1959,  check  No.  38,  Ra- 
fael Mlcanos  SUva..^ 

Oct.  27,  1959,  check  No.  38.  Ra- 
fael Mlcanos  SUva 


2.  277.  21 
2.  076.  23 
1,901.27 


Managers  Bank  Accottnt  Rexmbttrsement 
Report 
(The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y..  branch.  Venezuela,  Sept.  22, 
1959.) 

REtMBtmSEMENT    SUMMARY 

Balance    before    reimburse-  Amount 

ment US$10,000.00 

Amount  of  this  reimburse- 
ment   2,324.52 

Total 2.768.57 

Approved  limit  for  this  ac- 

cotmt 4,916.91 

REIMBURSEMENT    DETAILS 

Aug.  21.  1959,  check  No.  33. 

paid    to    Rafael    Nlcanor 

SUva US$2,324.52 

Aug.  28,  1959,  check  No.  34, 

paid    to    Rafael    Nlcanor 

SUva 2.758.67 


Total. 


7.891.40 


Venezuelan  Inst,  of  S.S.,  Caracas.   Bs7,  427.  55 

University  Hoep..  Caracas 8,  241.  80 

Susra  State  Med.  Puri)h.  Dept., 

Camand ' 3,660.00 

Luss  Ortega  Cent.  Hosp..  Perla- 

mar 291.40 

Camand  Hospital,  Camand 94.80 

Hanadas  State  Med.  Purch.  Dept., 

Matiu-fa... 816.26 

Salas  Emerg.  Med.  Hosp.,  Ca- 
racas  ....■ -        192.00 

Orarlos  Hosp.,  San  Juan  de  les 
Mares a 207.00 

Central  Hospital,  Valencia 1,044.76 

Arsgsa  State  Health  Dept.,  Kara- 
gay 46.00 

Emerg.  Med.  Hosp.,  Parlata 103.16 

Navy's  Health  Service,  Caracas 1,036.60 

Fuiz  &  Koaz  Hosp.,  Ciudad  Boli- 
var   664.00 

Ouarico  Santo  Med.  Purch. 
Dept.,  San  Juan  de  les  Mares..  671. 00 

Vargas  Hospital,  Caracas 1.036.70 

Nafl  Armed  Forces  Social  Wel- 
fare Inst..  Caracas 938.46 

Total .*: 26,278.35 

Note. — Exchange  rate,  Bs3.38  to  US$.  as 
per  attached  bank  slips. 

[RNS-19561 

AuGum  20. 1969. 
Re  0-13  RNS-20. 

Mr.  J.  W.  MuRRAT,  « 

New  Tork. 

Ratael  Nicanor  Silva,  , 

Caracas. 

I  take  pleasure  in  listing  below  the  In- 
formation you  would  like  to  receive  In  con- 
nection with  the  aforementioned  0-13: 

26936 Bs  33. 495.  00 


Invoice 

Invoice  27074 

Invoice  27079 

Invoice  26270 

Invoice  26243 

Invoice  26729 

Invoice  26787 

Invoice  26663 

Invoice  26341 

Invoice  26940 

Invoice  24706 

Invoice  23726 

Invoice  24580.. 

Invoice  24709 

Invoice  26637 

Invoice  26691 . 

Invoice  26887 

Invoice  26760 

Invoice  26366 

Invoice  28967 

Invoice  24906 

Invoice  26907 

Invoice  26797 

Invoice  26974 

Invoice  27035 

Invoice  26069 

Invoice  27047 

Invoice  25739-. 


52.460.00 
26, 230.  00 
932.00 
814.00 
675.00 
140.00 
8,658.55 
509.49 

2.  590.  60 
3.956.00 

247.50 

247.60 

1.993.93 

2. 476.  00 

3.  712.  60 
2.  490.  00 

836.26 
9.000.00 
6,040.00 
9,000.00 
3,600.00 
2.015.00 
6.260.00 
2,400.00 
1.000.00 

4.  622.  60 
1,000.00 
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Invoice  2001S.. 
Invoice  27006.. 
Invoice  2M7r.. 
Invoice  37034-. 
CordlaUy. 


Baaao.oo 

870.00 

160.00 

1,800.00 


RaTAXL  NICANOB  SiLVA. 


f».,  IBN8-19701 

SsPTuan  22,  10S9. 
Be  0-13  RNS-31. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Uma^r. 

New  York.      \ 
Rataxl  NicanobSilva, 

Caracas.  V 

I  take  pleasure  In  listing  below  the  Infor- 
mation you  would  like  to  receive  In  connec- 
tion with  the  aforementioned  0-13: 
Invoice  27303 Bslll,  604.  00 


Invoice  27462 

Invoice  27545 ; 

Invoice  27665 

Invoice  27899 

Invoice  27323 

Invoice  27404 

Invoice  27618 

Invoice  27132 I. 

Invoice  #7387 _. 

Invoice  26740., 

Invoice  271206 

Invoice  27049 ~_ 

Invoice  27114 

Invoice  27344.. 

Invoice  27404 

Invoice  27066 

Invoice  27111 

Invoice  27192..; 

Invoice  27451.  J 

Invoice  27062 

Invoice  27112 

Invoice  27363 

Invoice  26675 r 

Invoice  26919 " 

Invoice  27179 «. 

Invoice  27419 f  N 

Invoice  27464 

Invoice  27373 

Invoice  27292 

Invoice  27463 

Invoice  27158 

Invoice  27319 

Invoice  37076 

Invoice  27212 

Invoice  27407 ~ 

Invoice  27296 

Invoice  27491 ~ 

Unclaimed  disbursements 

Invoice  27079  not  paid 

'  As  a  result  of  a  computation  error,  the 
respective  0-13  disbursement  should  have 
been  Bsl  77.90;  therefore,  the  next  0-18  wUl 
show  a  Bs94.26  surplus. 

'  Self  .explanatory. 

■Disbursement  decision  reversed. 
CordlaUy, 

Rataxi,  Nicamob  Sn.vA. 

[RN&.30381 

OCTOBXB  28,  1969. 
Bfr.  J.  W.  MiniKAT.  New  York. 
RAyAEL  NicANoa  Sn.VA,  Caraeat. 
ReO-13  RNS-22. 

I  take  pleasure  In  listing  below  the  infor- 
mation you  would  like  to  receive  In  connec- 
tion with  the  aforementioned  0-13: 

ZnToloe  28030.. Ba«  400  00 

28332 8.286.00 

28222 . 4.  660. 00 


18.000.00 

9,846.00 

6,440.00 

149,  373.  60 

496.00 

98.40 

676.00 

1,  378.  00 
>   4.026.00 

836.26 
'942.60 
1,297.40 
2,048.40 
1,170.90 
810.60 
1,250.35 

2.  039.  70 
1.260.36 
1,814.60 

460.00 

3,  566.  00 
1,467.00 

900.00 

897.  60 

900.00 

817.  60 

460.00 

1,253.75 

16,  720.  00 

270.00 

400.00 

6,  220  00 

4.  328.  00 
1,800.00 
4,  662.  00 
3.  402.  00 
8,  030.  00 

■1,002.06 
•3,633.00 


Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice    38446 ia4!29l!00 


Invoice    38496. 

Invoice   37503 ^. 

Invoice  37974 

Invoice   38006 ' 

Invoice   38007 ~II 

Invoice   38008 II™ 

Invoice  38309 I 

Invoice   28310 I 

Invoice  28211 

Invoice  38312 . .. 

Invoice  27790 


6,685.00 
8,940.00 
6,821.60 
7.300.  00 
7,300.00 

T.aoo.oo 

4.788.00 

6.810.00 

11.800.00 

316.00 

B.8M.80 


Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 


37796 Bsl, 

28028 

28027 ■  10. 

28189 20. 


28213. 

28419 

27663 

27628 

27780 

27927 

28014 

28068 

28276 

28343 

28387 

27923 

27841 

28019 

28186 

28214 

27690 

27733 

28033 

28460 

27918 

28377 

28404 

27686 

27849 


1. 


1, 


2. 


060.00 
900.00 
406.00 
610.00 
280.00 
800.00 
450.00 
495.00 
900.00 
895.00 
460.00 
896.00 
188.00 
900.00 
666. 00 
896.  25 
718.00 
560.00 
476.00 
660.00 
105.00 
265.00 
965.00 
106.00 
767.00 
460.00 
230.  40 
900.00 
023.76 
942.60 


Invoice  28649 

Invoice  28670... 

Invoice  27713 

Invoice  27730 

Invoice  28078 

Invoice  28344 

Invoice  28460 


1.081.25 

20,  389.  80 

320. 00 

1,704.90 

108.00 

1,700.60 

640. 00 

1,478.70 

Invoice    28375 13,420.00 

Invoice    27652 406.00 

Invoice    37684 i 2, 103.  45 

Invoice    27738 900.  00 

Invoice    27814 1,086.70 

Invoice    27866 91.36 

Invoice    27976 ."r. 980.  45 

Invoice    28017 730.80 

Invoice    28043 1,833.60 

Invoice    28315 1, 380.  66 

Invoice    28339 180.00 

Invoice    28440 736.  60 

Invoice    27111 a.  039.  70 

Invoice    27192 1,260.36 

Invoice    27461 1.314.60 

Invoice   27583 237.26 

Invoice    27754 2,166.66 

Invoice    28006 1, 869. 10 

Invoice    28114 469.80 

Invoice    28173 932. 16 

Invoice    28357 2.666.30 

Invoice    28462 984. 16 

>  Please  see  RNS-1970(  1 ) . 
Cordially. 

Rat  AIL  NiCAKOB  Silva. 

ExHcsrr  3 
IRNS-9321 

NovKMBXx  22.  1957. 
Re  Agrlvet  price  sched\Ues  VEN-98  and  97. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Smart. 
Ifew  York. 

Rafaki,  Nicanor  Sn.VA. 
Caraca3. 

Mr.  Juan  Franco  M. 
Mr.  M.  C.  Hough. 
Dr.  Lma  Pocchio. 

I  am  referring  herein  to  the  memorandums 
on  the  above  subject  matter  Mr.  Nlel  A.  Mor- 
ton wrote  us  on  October  8.  1967.  and  October 
11.1967. 

With  regards  to  VEN-98,  that  is,  vlgofac, 
we  agree  with  the  point  of  view  explained  in 
the  above-sald  memorandums,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  please  find  attached  a  revised 
VEN-98.  However,  and  merely  by  way  of 
coQunent,  I  only  wish  to  add  that  our  branch 
bUllng  price  Issued  on  April  1,  1967,  was 
nst30316  In  100-pound  drums.  On  the  other 
hand  we  realise  that  your  information  prloe 


Itot  carries  a  quantity  price  schedule  and 
we  shall  bear  this  point  in  mind  henceforth. 
With  regards  to  VEN-97,  that  is  TM-3+3[ 
this  Is  a  different  story,  and  here  it  Is: 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  we  wish  to  state 
that,  80  far  as  our  animal  feed  supplements 
are  concerned,  we  find  It  necessary  to  apply 
to  protinal's  Indent  orders  the  corresponding 
P.A.S.  level  depending  upon  the  amount  to 
be  ordered  for  each  individual  shipment. 
This  is  so  In  order  to  evade  any  price  con- 
fllcts  arising  from  any  price  differential  with 
regards  to  Purlna-U.S.  and  Purlna-Venezuela 
(the  same  could  be  the  case  with  any  Amerl- 
can  feeds  manufacturer  that  may  decide  to 
operate  in  Venezuela  in  the  future) .  In 
other  words,  as  originally  agreed  upon,  we 
want  protlnal  to  have  its  own  indent  orders 
billed  at  the  same  P.A.S.  levels  at  which  any 
Purina  indent  orders  would  be  billed  (the 
latter  In  keeping  with  the  respective  domestic 
billing  prices). 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  you  already  know 
we  have  been  allowing  protlnal  a  set  of 
markups  having  complete  regularity  and  con- 
sistency (28%— 31%— 269!,)  in  connection 
with  our  animal  feed  supplements  line.  If 
we  were  to  give  protlnal  a  higher  markup 
with  reference  to  a  given  product  of  this 
type,  Protlnal  could  very  well  then  request 
that  the  same  thing  be  done  In  connection 
with  the  other  like  products. 

(c)  In  the  third  place,  we  dont  And  It 
necessary  to  have  absolute  consistency,  price- 
wise,  on  a  gram-per-gram  basis,  regardless  of 
the  antibiotics  and/or  vitamins  concentra- 
tions of  the  feed  supplements  Involved,  We 
say  this  because,  for  one  thing,  Pfizer  Itself 
doesn't  adhere  strictly  to  this  principle  of 
absolute  price  consistency.  In  point  of  fact, 
to  prove  yourself  the  point  the  only  thing 
you  have  to  do  Is  to  compare,  for  Instance. 
concentratlonwlse  and  prlcewlse,  TM-5  with 
TM-10  and  TM-14-3  with  TM-3  +  3.  More- 
over, Blogen  (the  Cyanamld  distributor  here) 
ain't  following  the  same  principle  when  mar- 
keting the  Cyanamld  animal  feed  supple- 
ments  In  Venezuela.  To  Illustrate  the  point, 
Blogens  price  to  the  public  here  for  Aurofac 
D  (similar  to  our  TM-5)  Is  Bs204.00.  and  that 
of  Aurofac  10  (Similar  to  our  TM-10)  Is 
Bs275.08,  In  both  cases  such  prices  to  be 
understood  per  bag  of  60  poun^  each. 

(d)  In  the  fourth  place,  the  Bsft^  per  kgm. 
price  to  the  public  Mr.  Morton  sugxested  In 
the  bottom  paragraph  of  page  1  of  his  mem- 
orandum of  10-11-67  cited  above,  wmUd  be 
on  a  gram-per-gram  basis  higher  than  the 
corresponding  price  to  the  public  here  of 
Blogen's  plain  Aurofac  listed  In  VEN-97,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  that  both  this  type  of 
Aurofac  as  well  as  our  TM-3+3  are  mix- 
tures of  antibiotics  plus  312. 

(c)  In  the  fifth  place,  we  are  reluctant, 
speaking  again  about  Protinal's  markups,  to 
allow  these  people  much  higher  markups  on 
a  product  which  is  basically  the  same  as 
others.  We  say  this  because,  for  one  thing, 
we  have  already  established  the  principle  of 
the  need  of  uniformity  concerning  FAS. 
prices,  and  because,  for  another.  If  while 
giving  Protlnal  the  regular  P.A5.  we  estab- 
lish the  price  to  the  public  suggested  by  Mr. 
Morton.  Protlnal  would  have  to  be  given  un- 
usually higher  markups  which  might  possibly 
Invite  the  attention  of  the  Venezuelan  price 
control  orgaAlsms. 

Consequently,  please  find  attached  a  new 
VEN-e7  which  bears  the  following  character- 
istics: 

1.  Firstly,  the  F.AJ3.  therein  used  U 
tJ.850.465  (the  one  currently  applicable  to 
shipments  of  2.000  lbs.,  the  most  likely  case 
at  the  present  time) . 

2.  Secondly,  the  markups  for  Protlnal,  as 
you  can  plainly  see.  are  definitely  in  line 
with  what  the  case  happens  to  be  with  the 
other  Pfizer  animal  food  supplements  here. 

3.  The  price  to  the  public  has  been  figured 
out  taking  into  consideration  what  Blogen's 
price  to  the  public  is  here  for  Aurofac  1.03 
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plus  1.82,  plus  the  fact  that  otirs  does  not 
have  the  same  concentration  of  both  antibi- 
otic and  vitamin  as  Blogen's.  In  reality  on 
the  basis  of  this  twofold  comparison  we 
Bhould  have  arrived  at  a  price  to  the  public, 
on  a  gram-per-gram  basis  for  the  antlblotlc- 
Tltamln  mixture  only  21  percent  lower  than 
lor  ohe  corresponding  Blogen  mixture.  We 
are,  nevertheless,  proposing  a  price  to  the 
public  which  Is  actually  27  percent  lower,  on 
the  basis  Just  stated,  than  EllDgen's;  this 
ghould  be  no  cause  for  alarm  owing  to  the 
fact  that.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  thus  vtp- 
settlng  neither  the  P.A.S.  nor  the  local  mark- 
ups, and.  In  the  second  place,  please  do  not 
think  that  Blogen's  prices  to  the  public  here 
for  Cyanamld  animal  feed  supplements  do 
follow  a  pattern  of  absolute  consistency. 
Hence,  if  Blogen  and/or  Cyanamld  should 
scream,  we  are  also  In  a  posltlao  to  scream. 
Cordially. 

Rafael  Nicj^or  Silva. 

[RNS-14411       ! 
/  NovxMBtk  26,  1957. 

Re  Ralston  Pxirina. 
Hi.  James  Mathxu, 
Mixico 

Rafael  Nicanob  Silva, 
Caracas 
Dr.  L.  Pecchio  B. 

I  should  like  to  make  reference  to  your 
kind  and  interesting  memorandum  on  the 
above  subject.  VA-?43  of  October  6.  1958. 

Yes,  we  have  kept  an  eye  on  Purina  ever 
since  this  giant  began  gnomishly  operating 
here;  by  now,  I  suppose  you  couQd  call  it  Just 
a  little  man  that  is  growing. 

Cuz  of  the  above,  and  cuz  <>!  what  your 
letter  sez,  we  have  of  late  giv0n  undivided 
attention  to  Purina  and,  in  a  tnutshell,  the 
situation  Is  as  follows: 

(a)  Purina  is  presently  managed  locally 
by  a  gentleman  named  Mr.  Dietrich  F.  Rosen- 
berg. We  have  spoken  to  Messrs.  Rosenberg 
and  Palmer  (the  latter  being  the  assistant 
general  manager)  aAd  they  aclmowledge  the 
fact  that  Purina  Is  presently  u»lng  Axirofac- 
10.  We  are  told  that  Purina  oannot  switch 
over  to  TM-10  owing  to  the  twofold  reason 
that,  for  one  thing,  Purlna-Vlanezuela  has 
to  follow  to  the  letter  the  formulas  exactly  as 
handed  down  by  Mr.  Lamar  KlsUar,  a  Puf-lna 
executive  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Then*  seem  to  be 
no  hedging  on  that  and  no  compromising  as 
well.  For  another,  the  same  gentlemen  ad- 
vise us  that  they  enjoy  special  ACCO  conces- 
sions prlcewlse  while,  at  the  sajne  time,  they 
refuse  to  tell  specifically  what  are  the  con- 
cessions In  question.  They  simply  ask  us 
what  have  we  got  to  offer. 

(b)  Blogen  also  acknowledges  the  fact  that 
Purlna-Venezuela  Is  locally  supplied  by 
Blogen  with  Aurofac-10  at  special  prices 
dictated  by  ACCO-N.Y.  (?  as  u^ual)  but  re- 
fuse to  tell  us  what  are  these  irice  levels. 

The  price  per  carload  for  "EM-IO  (40,000 
pounds)  stateside  of  U.S.$0.00  per  gram  of 
acUvlty,  that  Is  U.S.80.09  peri  pound  f  Ji.s. 
New  York,  that  you  siiggest  in  your  memo- 
randum we  should  give  to  Purlim-Venezuela, 
uld  price  to  include  freight  ahd  duties,  we 
have  not  openly  mentioned  tt  to  Purlna- 
Venezuela  yet  Inasmuch  as  we  know  that 
these  people  are  presently  not  tn  a  position 
to  buy  the  stuff  by  the  carload.  Therefore, 
may  I  ask  you  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  same  price  could  be  passed  on  to  Purina 
for  fractions  of  carload?  This  seems  to  be 
the  crux  of  the  matter. 

Most  kindly  rest  assured  t^t  otir  local 
contacts  with  Purina  have  been  pleasant  and 
rather  frequent  ones. 

Can  you  help? 
Cordially, 

Rafael  Nic^9<ob  Silva. 

PS.:  As  early  as  June  18,  19518,  Dr.  Pecchio 
i^  his  memorandum  LPB-492,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Richard  Wilson  with  copy  to  your  good 
Mlf,  explained  that  Purlna-Venezuela  would 
Mt  deviate  frcMn  using  Auroirw:-10  unless 


specific  Instructions  were  given  by  a  certain 
Bob  Woodward  of  the  "Product  Control  De- 
partment" in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Thsink  you. 
Why  don't  you  pass  a  copy  of  this  memo- 
randum on  to  Mr.  Frank  P.  Wilson,  who  may 
be  in  a  position  to  help  by  making  contacts 
stateside  both  with  ACCO  and  Purina. 
Thank  you  again. 

[RNS-16341 
Caracas,  Vkmezuei.a, 

March  20. 1959. 
Mr.  Frank  P.~  Wilson, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Frank  :  Please  see  a  memo  tbat  John 
Smart  virrote  to  us  on  February  19,  1969,  on 
the  subject  of  order  No.  695-433. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  Blogen 
suddenly  decided  to  drop  the  local  price  to 
the  public  of  Aurofac  1.82  +  1.82  from  B85.41 
to  Bs4.95  per  kgm.  This  entails,  as  you  can 
plainly  see,  a  cut  of  8.6  percent  also  at  the 
level  to  the  retailer.  When  caught  using 
this  new  price.  Blogen  simply  explained  that 
the  New  York  f.aa.  *has  been  lowered  by 
ACCO  and  that  locally  a  corresponding  re- 
duction was  made.  I  woiild  like  to  on  rec- 
ord— and  please  remember  this  very  clearly — 
that  this  is  one  more  Instance  of  complete 
lack  of  cooperation  on  Blogen's  part;  to  say 
anything  else  would  be  utter  nonsense. 

By  means  of  separate,  normal  and  formal 
correspondence  Luis  Pecchio  Is  replying  to 
John  In  a  perfunctory  manner  proposing  a 
new  product  price  schedule.  Pleiise  Inter- 
cede with  John  so  that  same  shall  be  granted 
approval.  Please  also  remind  John  that,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  concentration  be- 
tween the  above  Aurofac  and  TM  3^3,  Ifi 
the  past  we  had  a  whale  of  a  time  'trying 
to  come  with  New  York  to  a  meeting  of  the' 
minds  as  regard  the  calculations  leading  to- 
ward the  respective  equivalent  comparison 
between  these  two  products.  Luis,  there- 
fore, is  simply  Just  proposing  a  similar  re- 
duction percentagewise,  without  any  further 
ado.  It  makes  me  mad  to  think  of  all  this 
nonsense  about  the  local  ACCO  people  co- 
operating with  Pfizer;  to  hell  with  It,  as 
this  Is  purely  a  misrepresentation  insofar 
as  these  people  are  concerned. 

With  kindest  personal  i^esdB. 

Pluto.    ^ 

IRN8-1666] 
Caracas,  Venezuela, 

AprU  8,  1959. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Wilsoh, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Frank:  I  am  sorry  having  to  bring 
something'  else  to  your  attention  which 
would  be  completely  useleee  to  do  on  a  local 
basis  cuz,  as  you  know  from  past  experience, 
one  would  only  meet  denials  and  counter- 
accusations  (the  latter  completely  unfounded 
as  ever). 

As  you  know,  our  animal  health  line  has  a 
certain  level  of  prices  to  the  public/con- 
sumer below  which  the  retailers  ("dlstrl- 
buldores" — In  local  lingo)  have  a  20-percent 
discount,  i.e.,  a  25-percent  markup  with  ref- 
erence to  their  purchase  prices  from  our  ex- 
clusive distributors,  Protlnal.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  situation  that  Blogen 
should  have  with  reference  to  the  respective 
competitive  items. 

Many  a  time  Dr.  Lvtjs  Pecchio  and  myself 
have  considered  the  advisability  of  our  au- 
thorizing Protlnal  (Protlnal  wovild  be  more 
than  willing  to  do  this)  to  grant  a  discount 
to  certain  rnajc^  retallers/semlwholesalers 
larger  than  25  percent;  however,  even  you 
yourself  have  never  heard  from  us  in  this 
respect  before  cuz  we  understand  that  this 
would  be  out  of  line  with  what  our  under- 
standing is  with  Blogen. 

Now  then,  we  have  discovered  that  Blogen 
Is  giving  to  certain  such  "dlstrlbuldores"  spe- 
cial dlscoiints  beyond  that  20  percent  which 
results  In  an  obvious  reluctance  of  these 
accounts  to  handle  our  line. 


I  realize  that  this  la  for  all  intents  and 
piu-poses  an  Incxirable  Illness  and  that 
ACCO  would  never  succeed  In  getting  the 
local  gents  to  allow  an  examination  of  the 
latter's  billing  practices  to  ascertain  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  complaint.  Just  the  same, 
can  you  help  •  •  •  or  can  we  at  learft  go  on 
record  and  threaten  with  taking,  In  specific 
cases,  a  similar  course  of  action? 

Please  drop  me  a  line  re  this  matter. 

With  regretful  sincerity, 

«  Pluto. 

[BNS-17021 
Caracas,  Venezuela, 

AprU  28,  1959. 
Mr.  Frank;  P.  Wilson, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DcAR  Fkank:  Sorry  having  to  bother  you 
again.         * 

For  one  thing.  I  havent  received  any  news 
from  you  with  reference  to  mine  (RN&-1666 
of  4-8-59,  personal),  although  I  retdize  that  , 
the  required  contacts  take  time.  I  continue, 
however,  entertaining  the  hope  that  you  will 
let  me  hear  from  you. 

Now,  another  Item.  I  am  attaching  hereto 
photostat  of  a  memorandum  we  received 
from  Jaimes  Matheu  back  in  October  of  last 
year.  I  am  also  attaching  hereto  photo- 
static copy  of  my  reply  to  Jim.  I  have  a 
twofold  reason  for  directly  bringing  this  ex- 
change of  correspondence  to  your  i>ersontd 
attention.  To  begin  vrtth,  not  having  heard 
any  further  from  Jim  and  the  situation  here 
v«rlth  regard  to  Purina  continuing  to  be  the 
same,  I  am  assuming  that  this  problem  is  one 
that  obviously  hinges  on  top  contacts  state- 
side. For  another.  Dr.  Luis  Pecchi6  had  a 
conversation  Just  a  few  days  ago  with  Dr. 
P611X  Arostegui,  a  Puerto  Rlcan  agronomist 
who  handles  at  Blogen  here  everything  per- 
taining to  the  farm  and  home  ACCO  line  In- 
cluding the  vet  one,  and,  of  course,  the 
animal  feed  supplements.  Amid  drinks, 
Arostequi  freely  acknowledged  the  fact  that 
Blogen  locally  keepw  separate  stocks  of  ACCO 
animal  feed  supplements,  most  particularly 
of  Aurofac-10,  specially  for  Purina  and  to 
be  supplied  to  Purina  at  special  conditions 
specifically  authorized  by  ACCO.  Now  then. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  to  Purina  here  we 
have  offered  our  animal  feed  supplements, 
on  an  Indent  order  basis,  at  the  correspond- 
ing f  .a.8.  levels  quantltywlse  which  are  listed 
In  yoxu-  Informational  price  lists,  etc.,  and 
we  havent  gotten  anywhere  with  Purina  in 
Venezuela,  one  must  logically  conclude  that 
there  must  be  a  Negro  In  the  woodpile.  In 
other  words,  we  Just  find  ourselves  com- 
pletely helpless  In  dealing  here  with  the 
Purina  situation.  Therefore,  I  am  simply  In- 
voking the  close  friendship  that  Jim  Matheu 
sez  (first  and  second  paragraphs  of  his 
memorandum  to  me  on  Purina)  exists  be- 
tween Pfizer  and  Purina  In  the  United  States, 
In  the  hope  that  we  at  least  be  told  without 
pulling  punches  what  the  ACCO-Purina  deal 
re  Venezuela  consists  on  and  that  we  be  au- 
thorized to  match  the  respective  conditions 
even  though  the  latter  may  be  a  slightly 
risky  proposition  if  one  considers  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  grant  such  special 
concessions  even  to  Protlnal. 

As  I  did  with  my  RNS-1666,  I  am  sending 
Houghle  a  complete  set  of  copies  of  the 
aforementioned  communications  purely  for 
his  very  own  personal  Information  and  con- 
sideration and  with  the  plea  that  he  should 
destroy  this  RNS-1702. 
With  kindest  regards, 

Bafah.  NiCAiroB  Silta. 

/  ■'_   Jmn  le.  196B. 

Re  Ralston  Purina. 
Mr.  R.  N.  Silva, 
Pfizer  Corp., 
Caracas.  Venezuela.  \ 

Dear  Rafael:   We  have  done  all  possible 
to   find   out   bow   the    competitor   handles 
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thla  account  and  feel  that  the  fcdlowlng  In- 
formation la  baalcaliy  correct: 

First,  tba  aales  are  made  direct  to  St. 
Paul  in  the  United  Stataa.  and  there  are 
no  local  aalea  made  in  Venesiiela  (unleaa 
very  minor)  regardleas  of  what  Ur.  Boaen- 
berg  baa  sUted.  The  only  sale*  that  poa- 
albly  could  be  made  in  Venezuela  would  be 
made  at  or  about  the  local  price.  The  rea- 
aon  why  I  say  "at  or  about"  Is  because  you 
know  New  York  haa  no  absolute  control  over 
the  prices  quoted  by  their  distributor,  al- 
though they  have  stated  that  the  local  dis- 
tributor could  not  quote  prices  which  would 
be  attractlye  to  Ralston  Purina  without  hav- 
ing the  same  prices  come  back  to  New  York 
from  this  account  in  St.  Paul. 

The  prices  as  quoted  In  the  United  States 
to  this  account  by  both  of  us  are  about 
the  same,  and  therefore  It  looks  as  though, 
at  the  present,  without  destroying  the  price 
pattern,  we  cannot  compete  too  aggressively 
at  the  local  level.  I  know  this  must  hurt  you 
but  It  Is  out  of  my  control. 

However,  It  Is  a  natural  Inclination  of  all 
purchasing  agents  to  attempt  to  try  and  ob- 
tain a  much  better  price  than  the  home 
ofllce  and  therefore  It  would  be  quite  a 
feather  In  his  cap  If  he  could  obtain  from 
Pfizer  a  price  locally  which  waa  much  bet- 
ter than  currently  quoted  from  their  St. 
Paul  office.  This,  of  co\u«e.  oould  create 
quite  a  situation  here  and  should  be  guarded 
against  by  you. 

We  know  that  the  above  does  not  help 
you  obtain  the  sales  at  a  local  basis,  yet  we 
feel  to  do  so  on  a  price  basis  would  create 
a  sltxiatlon  which  In  the  long  run  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  overall  profit  picture 
of  Pfizer. 

Sincerely  youra. 

JP.W. 


\  KxHorr  4 

Cabacas, 
May  29,  1957. 

DmtM.  Joatt:  When  I  was  th»e  last  April  I 
discussed  with  you  the  tenUtlve  price  sched- 
ule we  should  have  originally  proposed  for 
MatTO. 

Upon  further  reviewing  this  matter  here  I 
encounter  the  following  situation: 

no:  100  X  13's  llJ2  gm.),  Bs.  14;  300  x  W* 
(3.4  gm.),  Bs.  33.50. 

Brythro:  100  x  IS's  (IJ  gm.).  Bs.  10.3S. 

MatPo:  350  x  13"s  (3  gm.).  Bs.  84.  Be.  SO, 
Bs.  36.00. 

Terra/atras:  360  x  B's  (3  gm.).  Bs.  9.60; 
360  X  18-s   (4  gm.).  Bs.  17.60. 

The  no,  Brythro,  and  Terra/tetras  (regard- 
less of  the  brand  of  the  latter)  prices  are  the 
so-called  "Ust  prices"  presently  existing  here. 
The  three  Matro  prices  are  the  ones  that 
would  be  the  equivalent  on  a  gram-per-gram 
basis  to  the  two  no  and  the  Brythror  respec- 
tively. Please  note  the  discrepancies  with 
the  Terra/tetras  ones(  please  note  that  for 
the  tetras  Including  oxy-  and  chlor-  such 
prices  are  Identical  here). 

In  view  of  thla  situation,  senor  Franco  and 
1  prefer  to  let  you  decide  which  one  should 
be  the  level  at  which  we  should  propose  pre- 
datedly  the  Matro  prices.  We  shotild  be 
happy  to  oblige. 

Two  copies  of  this  personal  memorandum 
1  am  attaching  hereto,  one  for  FP  and  the 
other  for  AMDeB.  so  that  they  may  have  a 
chance  to  help  you  out  In  what  1  would 
appreciate  your  conveying  to  me  In  an 
equally  personal  memorandum. 
Obrdlally. 
'''  Ratab.. 

Vtrw  Touc  A  Cabacab: 

Rn  nueetro  cablegrams  de  fecha  18  del 
presents  dlrigldo  Idefra  Caracas.  Favor  In- 
•ertar  como  flrma  del  expedldor  Morton. 

IDKTKA, 

Car«ea». 


34.  1967. 
Nbw  Tobk  (USA) : 

"Morton  reorder  18th  F8PRCB,  were  higher 
oiwlng  samje  samfa  samdy  matcl  matog 
having  been  figured  basis  plus  percentage 
for  lamef  etc.  rather  than  torhu  etc.  Send- 
ing corrected  P10165  forms  with  fsprcs  simi- 
lar torhu  etc. 

PnzxavsN. 


SKFTKiCBn  36,  1967. 


Mr.  N.  A.  MorroN, 

New  York. 

Rafakl  NiCAMoa  Silva,  , 

Caracaa. 

Pricing. 

I  am  sorry  that  f  did  not  reply  to  your 
Idefra  wire  of  September  18,  1967,  untU  yes- 
terday. The  message  I  wired  you  was  the 
following: 

"Morton  reorder  18th  FBPRCS  were  higher 
owing  samje  samfa  sandy  matcl  matog 
having  been  figured  basis  plus  percentage 
for  lamef  etc  rather  than  torhu  etc.  Send- 
ing corrected  P10156  forms  with  FSPRCS 
similar  torhu  etc." 

In  the  point  of  fact,  may  I  explain  to  you 
that  our  FAS  prices  for  LAM£P  &  Co.  are 
slightly  higher  than  those  for  TORHU  &  Co., 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  line  has 
a  more  complete  variety  of  dosage  forms  ow- 
ing to  which,  and  because  of  the  cost  vs. 
weight  ratio,  the  transportation,  lns\irance, 
and  other  "plus"  factors  listed  on  the  P- 
101-66  forms,  gives  us  a  higher  percentage 
(6  percent)  In  the  case  of  TORHU  &  Co.  than 
In  the  case  of  LAMEF  &  Co. 

Inasmuch  as  we  presume,  on  the  basis 
of  your  above-cited  Idefra'  wire,  that  you 
would  rather  have  us  follow  the  TORETU 
line  Instead  of  the  LAMEF  one  when  dealing 
with  SAMJE  &  Co.  and  MATCI  tt  Co.,  we  have 
revised  the  P-lOl-66  forms  we  were  Just 
about  to  send  you  on  SAMJE  &  Co.  and 
MATCI  &  Co.  when  your  Idefra  wire  came. 
In  order  to  fall  In  line  with  what  we  sur- 
mise Is  your  wish. 

Your  Idefra  wire  Is  also  asking  us  for 
"compet"  data  to  be  Included  In  the  re- 
spective P-lOl-66  forms.  You  will  recall 
that  last  June,  at  lunch  time.  Allen,  Frank, 
John,  and  myself  agreed  that  SAMJE  &  Co. 
should  locally  follow  here  the  TORHU  & 
Co.  party  line,  and  that  MATCI  Sc  Co.  should 
do  likewise.  Specially  In  connecUon  with 
MATCI  &  Co.  John  could  once  more  show 
you  my  personal  memorandum  to  him  dated 
May  29,  1957,  In  which  I  reviewed  the  flab- 
bergasting local  MATCI  tc  Co.  "compet"  data. 
At  the  same  luncheon  engagement  we  all 
agreed  that,  consequently.  MATCI  ti  Co. 
should  be  placed  In  Une  with  TORHU  ft  Co. 
regardless  of  ILO  and  Its  relatives. 
Toodle-oo.  old  boy. 

Rafaxl  Nicanob  Sn.VA. 

Date:  October  11,  1967. 

To:  Mr.  R.  SUva,  Caracas. 

From :  New  York  Pricing  Department. 

Subject ;  Family  relations. 

Kindly  refer  to  your  memorandum  No. 
RNS-783  dated  September  26. 

Enjoyed  your  message  and  understand  the 
company  relationships  which  exist  in  Vene- 
zuela. Since  I  am  the  only  one  presently  In 
New  York  who  enjoyed  lunch  with  you  last 
June,  I  am  taking  the  opportunity  of  re- 
minding you  of  our  pleasant  discussion. 

I  concur  with  your  thoughts  concerning 
our  luncheon  date  that  SamJe  &  Co.  should 
follow  the  Torhu  Sc  Co.  family  line  In  your 
neighborhood.  It  would  also  seem  logical 
that  your  FAS  be  In  with  Lamef  Sc  Co.  and 
the  explanation  In  your  second  p>aragraph 
seems  very  logical  to  me  and  certainly  would 
substantiate  any  questions  concerning  SamJe 
St  Co.'s  local  activity;  and  so  In  a  nutshell, 
we  will  not  use  the  FAS  as  indicated  with 
form  P-lOl-66.  but  will  use  those  perUlnlng 


to    71603-18-1.    71603-16-1,   and    71603-08-1 
now  In  your  possession. 

Now  the  other  half  of  our  conversation  tt 
lunch  time  seems  to  fall  In  a  slightly  differ- 
ent direction.  As  I  recall,  we  discussed  the 
Matcl  Sc  Co.  family  problems  and  how  these' 
problems  were  solved  In  Cuba.  We  men- 
tioned that  Matcl  &  Co.  was  announced  in 
Cuba  at  "compet"  with  the  understanding 
that  If  happiness  and  success  was  not  to  be 
enjoyed,  Matcl  St  Co.  would  move  In  to  the 
same  apartment  and  floor  currently  being 
maintained  by  Torhu  St  Co.  This  esUb- 
llshes  a  good  record  In  case  the  teachers  and 
princlpcUs  of  our  family  question  us.  I  wu 
under  the  Impression  after  lunch  time  that 
you  would  proceed  to  announce  Matcl  & 
Co.  locally  with  "compet,"  thus  being  con- 
sistent. (This  was  to  be  done  whether 
Matcl  Sc  Co.  was  or  was  not  available.) 
Naturally,  this  would  make  us  consistent 
and  clean.  We  also  Indicated  that  when 
you  wanted  to  really  get  to  work  with  thli 
company,  we  would  coopterate  and  comply 
with  your  request  that  Matcl  &  Co.  get  their 
feet  on  the  ground  and  be  consistent  with 
Torhu  Sc  Co. 

If  this  has  been  the  fact,  then  we  are  In 
agreement  and  you  can  now  relate  Matcl  & 
Co.  with  Torhu  St  Co.  locally.  If  for  some 
reason  this  has  not  been  done,  we  suggest 
you  do  so,  complain  about  It  and  change  it. 
We  will  assume  It  has  been  done  or  you  are 
doing  It  and  FAS  will  be  based  on  the  final 
family  line. 

J.  T.  Smabt. 

OCTOBKB  11.  1957. 

Mr.  R.  SiLVA, 

Caracas-Sew  York  pricing  department. 

Family  relations. 

Kindly  refer  to  your  memorandum  No. 
RNS-7S3  dated  September  35. 

Enjoyed  your  message  and  understand  the 
company  relationships  which  exist  in  Vene- 
zuela. Since  I  am  the  only  one  presently 
in  New  York  who  enjoyed  lunch  with  you 
last  June,  I  am  taking  the  opportunity  of 
renUnding   you  of  our  pleasant  discussion. 

I  concur  with  your  thoughts  concerning 
our  luncheon  date  that  SamJe  Sc  Co.  should 
fellow  the  Torhu  Sc  Co.  family  line  in  your 
neighborhood.  It  would  also  seem  logical 
that  your  f  .a.s.  be  in  line  with  Lampf  &  Co. 
and  the  explanation  in  your  second  paragraph 
seems  very  logical  to  me  and  certainly  would 
substantiate  any  questions  concerning  SamJe 
St  Co.'s  local  activity;  and  so  in  a  nutshell, 
we  will  not  use  the  f.a.B.  as  indicated  with 
form  P-101-65,  but  will  use  those  pertaining 
to  71603-18-1,  71603-16-1  and  716O3-08t-1 
now  in  your  possession. 

Now  the  other  half  of  our  conversation  at 
lunchtime  seems  to  fall  in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent direction.  As  I  recall,  we  discussed  the 
Natol  Sc  Co.  faoilly  problems  and  how  these 
problems  were  solved  in  Cuba.  We  men- 
tioned that  Natol  St  Co.  was  announced  in 
Cuba  at  "compet"  with  the  understanding 
that  If  happiness  and  success  was  not  to  be 
enjoyed,  Natol  Sc  Co.  would  move  into  the 
same  apartment  and  floor  ctirrently  being 
maintained  by  Torhu  St  Co.  This  eetablisbea 
a  good  record  in  case  the  vouchers  and 
principals  of  our  family  question  us.  I  was 
under  the  Impression  after  lunchtime  that 
you  would  proceed  to  announce  Natol  &  Co. 
locally  with  "compet."  thus  being  consistent. 
(This  was  to  be  done  whether  Natol  Sc  Co. 
was  or  was  not  available.)  Naturally,  this 
would  make  us  consistent  and  deem.  We 
also  Indicated  that  when  you  wanted  to 
really  get  to  work  with  this  company,  we 
would  cooperate  and  comply  with  your  re- 
quest that  Natol  Sc  Co.  get  their  feet  on  tbe 
ground  and  be  consistent  with  Torhu  St  Co. 
If  this  has  been  the  fact,  then  we*are  in 
agreement  and  you  can  now  relate  Natol  it 


Co.  with  Torhu  St  Co.  locally.  If  for  some  r«»- 
jon  this  has  not  been  done^  we  suggest  you 
do  so,  complain  about  It  and  change  It.  We 
win  assume  it  haa  been  done  or  you  are 
jdolng  it  and  tM*.  wlU  be  I^Ased  on  tbe  final 
family  line. 


MXMOBAIfinni 


J.  T.  SMABT. 


Date:  October  30,  1967. 

To:  Mr.  R.  SUva-Caracas. 

Prom:  New  York  Pricing  Department. 

Subject:  Matromycln. 

Kindly  refer  to  our  memorandum  No.  NY- 
VEN-29  dated  October  11. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  received  your 
reply  and  we  can  no  longer  delay  the  estab- 
lishment of  your  branch  prices  for  Matromy- 
cln 12's  and  lOO's.  Therefore,  we  have  priced 
the  Matromycln  items  on  order  No.  696-66-1 
based  on  our  calculations  la  New  York.  We 
hope  that  the  branch  prices  so  established 
will  be  In  line  with  your  recommendations 
which  we  hope  to  receive  1|l  the  near  future. 

J.  T.  Smabt. 

Date:  October  14,  1957. 
To:  Mr.  T.  J.  Ralneri. 
From:  Pricing  departments. 
Subject:  Prices — Venezuela. 

Should  you  have  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss our  memorandum  of  pctober  13  with 
Mr.  R.  Sllva,  we  would  appttciate  your  men- 
tioning the  following  polnttj 

1.  Slgmamycln  should  ne  priced  at  the 
Tetracyn  levels  for  the  purpcMes  of  billing 
the  branch.  This  higher  oranch  jprice  and 
consequently,  the  higher  [landed  cost  In 
Venezuela,  should  Justify  ibe  local  market 
price  levels  which  are  to  be  lestablished. 

2.  As  we  mentioned  to  Bafael,  It  was  our 
desire  to  have  our  records  Vindicate  ^e  had 
established  Matromycln  at  lihe  unusuaJ  high 
competitive  levels.  Once  w«  had  this  in  our 
records  for  a  short  period  of  time.  It  was  our 
understanding  that  a  complaint  would  be 
registered  with  the  recommendation  that 
we  reduce  the  prices  to  the  levels  of  Terra- 
mycln.  Naturally,  we  woMld  comply  with 
Rafael's  request  and  launiih  the  product  at 
the  Terramycln  levels. 

3.  If  this  establishment  i>t  records  has  not 
been  accomplished,  we  suggest  that  It  be 
done  Immediately.  We  \fUl  be  happy  to 
help  on  this  by  issuing  a  price  change  au- 
thorization if  you  will  bring  back  from 
Venezuela  the  attached  penciled  product 
price  schedule  listing  theoretical  prices  for 
Matromycln  250  capsules  x  12"B  and-lOO's. 

4.  The  matromycln  capsules  260  x  lOO's  la 
at  the  levels  of  Terramycln  and  we  will  pro- 
pose Rafael's  prices  for  tjhls  dosage  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pack  of  12's  appears 
to  be  more  closely  priced  ^Ith  the  Terramy- 
cln.   260  X  16's  than  the  8's. 

Price  per  grtan 


. 

Proposed 

matromyclE 

irs 

TtfTftmydii 

* 

8's 

1«'8 

Public  price 

List  price 

6.066 

4.339 

40.78  ' 

8.4M 

*126 

4.76 

4.4«8 

3.80 

6.60 
4.26 

To  retailer 

3  995 

Towhoteialer 

3.40 

It  would  appear  that  |  Matromycln  13'8 
should  have  a  list  price  Of  4.80  per  gram 
which  we  hope  results  it.  a  price  to  the 
wholesaler  of  about  3.60.  tf  Mr.  Sllva  agrees 
to  this  per  gram  price,  wlH  you  please  bring 
back  with  you  product  price  schedules  es- 
tablishing these  prices. 

We  trust  that  this  explanation  will  permit 
you  to  dUcuss  the  subject  with  Mr.  SUva  and 
that  the  local  market  prices  can  be  estab- 


lished promptly  upon  your  return  to  New 
York.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  In 
this  matter. 

^.  T.  Smabt. 

Pbivatb  and  ComrmDrriAi.  ' 

NovKXBKB  9,  1957. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Smabt — New  York 
Rataxl  Nicanob  Silva — Caracaa 
Mr.  J.  Franco 
Mr.  M.  C.  HouoH 
Mr.  N.  A.  Mobton 
Personal — family  relations. 

Reference  is  made  herein  to  your  NY- VEN- 
29  of  October  11,  1957  and  to  yoiu-  NY-VEN- 
30  of  October  30,  1967,  plus  to  the  one  you 
gave  to  Tully  dated  October  14,  1967. 

Attached  hereto  you'll  find  the  following 
papers: 

(a)  VEN-30-A,  wherein  the  two  list  prices 
set  forth  we  believe  have  an  accurate  cor- 
relation on  a  gram-per-gram  basis,  with  the 
exception  of  the  minor  rounding  off  to  com- 
ply with  the  peculiarities,  already  known  to 
you,  of  the  Venezuelan  currency  when  It 
comes  to  figures  of  less  than  Bs0.06,  such 
fractions  being  uncollectable. 

(b)  VEN-140,  where  we  raise  hell  and 
make  MATCI  follow  the  corresponding  terra 
party  line.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  we're  In 
disagreement  with  your  October  14,  195'7, 
memo  to  Tully;  we  are  using  a  list  price  of 
the  BS13.25  owing  to  the  fact  that  (speaking 
of  list  prices  only),  terra  caps  250  mgm.  8's 
being  B89.50  and  16s  being  B817.00,  8  plus 
16  being  24,  and  Bs9.50  plus  B817.00  adding 
up  to  Bs26.50,  so  If  12  is  one-half  of  24  like- 
wise B813.25  Is  one-half  of  Bs26.50. 

(c)  VEN-2(>-B,  wherein  we  use  a  list  price 
of  Bsl99.70  because  terra  caps  250  mgm. 
lOO's  are  Bs90.00,  and  matro  cape  250  mgm. 
are  Bsl3.25,  the  ratio"  being  14.72  percent, 
so  BS39.40  (please  see  VEN-20-A)  Is  the 
.  14.72  percent  of  199.70. 

(d)  VEN-141,  wherein  we  again  raise  hell, 
and  make  matro  caps  250  mgm.  lOO's  follow 
the  corresponding  terra  party  line. 

I  hope  these  preschedules  throw  a  reason- 
able amount  of  peace  Into  the  MATCI  &  Co. 
family  relations. 
Cordially, 

R^AXL  Nicanob  Silva. 

P.S.  I  know  your  electric  calculator  is  like 
a  machlnegtin  In  your  capable  hands. 
V^en  verifying  the  figures  given  In  the 
above  said  preschedule,  please  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that,  whenever  we  had  to  set  forth 
a  local  external  price,  some  rounding  off  had 
to  be  made  when  necessary  In  order  to  make 
the  corresponding  figures  fully  collectable 
as  indicated  above. 

P.P.S.  With  reference  to  your  NY-VEN-30, 
we  hope  that  these  preschedules  will  reach 
you  in  time  to  be  tised,  if  OK  with  you,  in 
connection  with  the  first  trip  to  Caracas  of 
MATCI  St  Co.    Thank  you. 

Pbodttct  Pricb  Scbcdttle 

Venezuela,  October  14.  Matro  250  mg. 
12's. 

List  price: 

Present  Pfizer  schedule,  $30. 

Present  competitive  schedule,  $13.60. 

Remarks:  Impossible  to  sell  at  these  prices. 
Must  be  In  line  with  Lena,  etc. 

A  product  price  schedule  In  duplicate  must 
accompany  all  requests  for  price  revisioiu. 


Pboduct  Prick  Schedttle 

Venezuela,  June  12,  1957.  Matro  269  mg. 
12's. 

List  price: 

Present  Pfizer  schedule,  $30. 

Present  competitive  schedule.  $23.60. 

A  product  price  schedule  in  duplicate  must 
accompany  all  requests  for  price  revisions. 


IRN8-17461 

Mat  19;  1960. 
Re  Venezuelan  pricing  situation. 
Mr.  W.  J.  DONOHUX. 
Mexico. 

Rataxl  Nicanob  Silva, 
Caracas. 
Mr.  M.  C.  HoroH, 

Ml .  C.  Q.  HURLIMANN, 

Paul  P.  McDxbmott,  Esq. 
Mr.  F.  P.  Wilson. 

I  have  received  today  your  cable  reading 
as  follows: 

"Sllva  If  U.S.  Oovernment  representative 
requests  info  as  to  our  products  advise  New 
York  McDermott  by  cable  and  forward  re- 
quest direct  New  York  McDermott." 

This  morning  too  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
basically  discuss  over  the  phone  the  same 
problem  with  Conrad  and  Houghle. 

As  of  this  moment  (for  the  situation  U 
very  fiuid) ,  the  whole  thing  could  be  sununed 
up  in  this  manner : 

(a)  Definitely  the  question  of  medicinal 
prices  continues  to  l>e  a  political  football  of 
great  importance,  definitely  the  Oovernment 
continues  to  investigate  back  and  forth,  and 
definitely  something  Is  bound  to  happen. 

(b)  Up  to  the  present,  other  than  the  re- 
quirement enacted  late  last  year  to  the  effect 
that  each  package  of  finished  pharmaceuti- 
cals for  human  use  should  carry  stamped  on 
the  outside  the  public  price,  no  concrete 
measure  has  been  taken  save  for  the  fact 
that  price  authorization  requests  filed  with 
the  Ministry  of  Development  in  connection 
with  human  pharmaceuticals  have  not  been 
approved  yet.  I  am  not  referrmg  to  Pfizer 
for  fortunately  enough  we  have  not  of  late 
experienced  the  urgent  need  to  file  any  such 
requests  and,  anyway,  before  doing  so,  we'd 
rather  wait  till  we  see  what  is  exactly  going 
to  happen  to  those  competitors  of  ours  who 
did  already  file  requests  of  this  nature. 

(c)  One  thing  we  do  kndW;  i.e..  that  the 
above  requests  are  not  being  con^dered 
lightly.  This  simply  means  that  all  such 
requests  have  prompted  the  Oovernment  to 
In  turn  request  the  applicants  to  furnish 
miscellaneous  data  such  as  billing  prices  to 
Venezuela,  complete  internal  price  struc- 
tiu-es  In  the  country,  selling  prices  in  the 
countries  of  origin,  and  billing  prices  to 
other  Latin  American  countries  as  well  with 
apparent  emphasis  on  Mexico  and  Panama. 

(d)  We  do  know  also  that  the  Venezuelan 
Government  is  asking  the  local  legations/ 
embassies  of  ,tlie  respective  countries  of 
origin  for  data  re  billing  prices  to  Venezuela, 
various  selling  price  levels  in  tbe  countries 
of  origin  and  billing  prices  to  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

(e)  If  we  are  locally  approached  by  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  connection  with  what  the 
previous  paragraph  refers  to,  we  ehall  play 
dumb  turning  over  to  Paul  In  New  York  the 
case  as  per  your  wireless  Instructions,  some- 
thing we  wholeheartedly  agree  with. 

(f)  Witii  reference  to  the  prevlotis  para- 
graph, upon  comparing  our  human  anti- 
biotic billing  prices  to  Venezuela  with  Pfizer's 
billing  prices  to  domestic  wholesalers  and 
with  Lederle's  (I  don't  have  Pfizer's)  billing 
prices  to  the  UJ5.  Oovernment,  it  seems  to  me 
that  said  Pfizer  billing  prices  to  Venezuela 
are  the  lowest  of  the  three.  This  is,  as  you 
know,  an  excellent  argument  Insofar  as  Vene- 
zuela Is  concerned,  but,  'may  I  htmibly 
raise  the  question,  should  Pfizer  put  any  U.S. 
Oovernment  official  in  the  know  to  the  effect 
that  otir  billing  i>rices  to  Venezuela  are  lower 
than  our  selling  prices  to  the  VS.  Oovern- 
ment? As  far  as  we  locally  are  concerned  I 
dont  think  the  disclosure  of  this  Information 
Is  essential  In  connection  with  the  local 
Venezuelan  i^clng  problem. 
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(g)  Nobody  but  nobody.  I  think,  U  In  a 
poaltlon  to  cay  what  la  exactly  going  to  bap- 
pan  here  except  that  something  la  going  to 
hempen.  One  very  likely  probability  la  that 
we  would  be  forced  to  sell  directly  to  retailers 
>'  at  our  current  prices  to  wbolesalars,  tbua 
bringing  about  a  reduction  of  public  prices 
while  keeping  the  retailer's  profit  nuu'gln 
within  constrained  Umlta. 

(h)  I  dont  know  to  what  extent  this  rec- 
ommendation may  be  welcome,  but.  Just  the 
same,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that.  If  .the 
New  York  headquarters  are  approached  there 
In  connection  with  the  Veneiuelan  caae.we 
here  be  confidentially  Informed  aa  to  what 
the  reply  la  going  to  be  like  In  case  we  here 
again  were  In  a  position  to  make  helpful  com- 
ments which  would  make  It  easier  for  the 
New  York  headquarters  to  go  ahead  In  a  safer 
fashion  In  dealing  with  such  a  delicate  situa- 
tion which  la  fraught  with  Im/compUcatlona. 

Needless  to  say.  If  and  when  any  major 
development  should  take  place  here,  we 
would  advise  headquarters  without  delay. 
Incidentally,  as  I  told  Conrad  this  morn- 
ing over  the  phone,  this  continuing  unset- 
tled situation  coupled  with  pertinent  f  actoss 
tinrelated  to  pricing  has  caused  us  to  tem- 
porarily postpone  making  In  writing  a  pret- 
ty final  proposal  with  reference  to  the  In- 
vestment project  for  Veneruela  that  Conrad 
and  Houghle  looked  Into  on  the  occaalon  of 
their  last  visit  to  Caracas  recently. 
With  kindest  regards. 

RAFiUCL  NiCANOK   SiLVA. 

PS.:  With  reference  to  paragraph  (f),  It 
would  be  a  lot  safer  to  bring  out  the  real- 
ity that  the  prices  to  the  public  (Oovem- 
ment  approved)  In  Venezuela,  of  the  major- 
ity of  our  finished  human  pharmacutlcala, 
are  lower  than  the  respective  prices  to  the 
public  In  the  U.S.A.  (the  country  of  origin). 
Thank  you. 

Junk  18.  19S9. 
PnzntsTTB, 
NetP  York  (V.'SA.): 

McDermott  "Embassy  representative  came 
today  requesting  data.  Please  refer  memo 
RNS1745'lilay  U9th,  addressed  Donohue,  copy 
yourself  as  Info  wanted  was  meager  and  pub- 
licly known,  see  no  reason  for  alarm,  writing 
details. 

Regards, 

IUtakl. 

(RNS-)7M] 

JXTWS  23.  1969. 
Paui.  p.  MoDBUforr.  ttq., 
Nev)  York. 

Rat/lms.  NiCANoa  SiLVA. 
Caracas. 
Re  request  for  data. 

On  6-18-09  I  wired  ^ou  the  following 
message: 

"McDermott  Embassy  representative  cajne 
today  requesting  data,  please  refer  memo 
RNS174fi  liday  19th,  addressed  Donohue  copy 
yourself  aa  Info  wanted  was  meager  and  pub- 
licly known,  see  no  reason  for  alarm,  writing 
details.    Regards." 

What  actually  happened  waa  that  Mr. 
Bldon  Joseph  Cassoday  phoned  me  on  0-17-69 
■aylng  that  he,  as  First  Secretary  to  the  n.S. 
Embassy  here  and  as  the  person  In  charge 
of  commercial  affairs,  would  appreciate  my 
receiving  hU  Assistant.  Mr.  Russell  Edward 
Olaon,  a  Third  Secretary,  who  had  been  de- 
tailed to  look  me  up  to  obtain  certain  oom- 
mercial  data. 

Not  knowing  what  the  score  was,  I  wel- 
ootned  Mr.  Olaon  the  following  day.  who  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
maroe,  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Congreaa, 
was  gathering  certain  data  abroad  wltii  re- 
gard to  drug  prices. 

Specifically.  Mr.  OlioQ  wanted  to  know 
about  the  following: 

(a)  If  the  Pfizer  products  sold  in  Vene- 
■uela  were  manufactured  within  the  country. 
Ba  alraady  know  that  they  weren't  and  I  aim- 


ply  conflrmad  verbally  thla  publicly  known 
fact. 

(b)  If  said  products  were  distributed  In 
Veneeuela  by  Pfizer  Corp.,  to  which  he  obvl- 
oxisly  already  knew  the  answer. 

(c)  If,  in  connection  with  a  listing  of  a 
rather  small  group  of  pharmaceutical  dosage 
forms  for  human  use  (Including  some  of 
Pfizer  such  as  terramycln  capsules  350  ifle, 
same  for  tetracyn,  modem  tabs,  and  dl- 
ablnese  tabs)  were  retailed  at  the  prices  es- 
tablished by  decree  of  the  Ministry  of 
Development  late  last  year.  He  too  did  know 
the  answer  except  for  moderll  and  dlablnese 
which  be  couldn't  locate  at  any 'drugstore 
and  I  simply  told  him  that  they  were  not 
available  In  Venezuela. 

(d)  He  sort  of  wanted  to  know  what  were 
the  prices  at  which  the  retailers  would  buy 
human  pharmaceuticals  In  general  and  I 
kind  of  Insinuated  to  him  that  said  prices 
would  vary  somewhat  depending  upon  the 
relatlonahlp  between  a  given  retailer  and  a 
given  wholesaler,  etc.,  but  he  understood 
that  on  the  whole  a  retailer  makes  a  30  per- 
cent markup,  something  which  Is  Inaccurate 
because  below  the  respective  purchase  price 
the  retailers  enjoy  certain  discounts  Includ- 
ing from  us. 

(e)  He  wanted  to  know  who  sold  a  few 
items  that  he  could  not  locate  here  from 
n.S.  manufacturer  such  as  Chlorpromazlne 
(this  one,  for  instance,  is  sold  In  Venezuela 
from  French  origin  only)  and  I  helped  him 
out  with  explanations  In  this  respect. 

In  a  nutshell,  his  visit  was  basically  of  a 
chatty  nature,  he  impressed  me  as  a  young 
man  bored  with  the  factfinding  he  was  en- 
trusted with,  and  aa  someone  who  had  al- 
ready been  given  the  runaround.  also,  by 
other  people  he  had  previously  interviewed 
without  his  actually  getting  to  the  core  of 
the  matter. 

I  was  quite  mindful  of  the  instructions 
given  me  by  cable  from  Mexico  by  Bill  Dono- 
hue to  the  effect  that  all  such  requests  for 
data  should  be  referred  to  your  good  self.  I 
am  axm  that  you  will  a^ee  with  me  that  in 
view  of  the  meagernesa  of  the  information 
Mr.  Olson  wanted  and  in  view  as  well  of  the 
fact  that  he  waa  already  in  possession  of  the 
general  data,  publicly  known,  described 
above,  it  might,  if  anything,  have  produced 
adverse  results  if  I  would  have  refused  in 
an  outright  manner  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  him  at  all. 

Please  rest  assured  that  If  these  people 
want  to  secure  price  lists  from  us,  or  infor- 
mation about  costs  and  f.aa.  values,  etc.,  I 
shall  diplomatically  remain  mum  while  re- 
ferring the  case  to  your  office. 
With  kindest  regards, 

RarakL  Nicanos  Sh-va. 

"VENEZTTtLAN    PKICINO    SmjATION 

[Strictly  personal  and  confidential] 

Attcust  14,  1959. 
RNS-1890 

Mr.  Conrad  O.  HtraLXMANN, 
Mr.  M.  C.  HotrcH, 
Mexico 

Rafaci.  Nicanob  Silva, 
Caracoi. 

I  ain't  going  to  pull  any  punches  In  this 
memo  aa  this  Is  the  only  way  I  can  give  you 
(and  New  York  through  Conrad)  a  picture 
clear  enough  on  the  above  subject.  Nat- 
urally, you  and  Conrad  may  even  wish  to 
destroy  this  piece  of  correspondence  for  ob- 
vious reasons. 

BACKGXOtTND 

Back  In  1944  drug  prices  were  frozen  at  the 
retail  level;  it  was  also  established  (no  provi- 
sions were  made  re  locally  made  items)  about 
new  pharmaceutical  doaage  forms  that  would 
thereafter  be  Imported  Into  Venezuela,  the 
importer  could  make  a  26  percent  markup 
over  his  warehouse  coeta  (C.i.f.  and  landing 
charges  and  transfMrtatlon  from  port  of 
entry  to  warehouse)  when  selling  to  the 
wholesaler,  the  latter  16  percent  when  sell- 


ing to  the  retailer  and  this  one  80  percent 
when  selling  to  the  consiuner;  no  provisions 
were  made  as   to  what  should   be  the  case 
when  the  Importer  would  sell  directly  to  the 
retailer.     In     1962    antibiotic     preparations 
were  regulated   on   a  special  baaii,   i.e.,   the 
same  as  above  except  that  the  markup  levels 
were  set  at  12,  10,  and  15  percent  respectively. 
These  regulaUons  had  fallen  into  disuse  and 
the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers  were  hav- 
ing a  somewhat  merry  time,  but,  said  regula- 
tions have  never  been  revoked,  and,  there- 
fore, legally  they  continued  to  be  very  much 
mandatory.    One  firm  acted  very  wisely,  and 
that  was  Biogen   (the  Lederle  diatrlbutors) 
that,  in  connection  with  the  Lederle  prod- 
ucts, made  up  price  structures  so  that  their 
selling  prices  to  wholesalers  were  basically 
tagged  at  the  26  or  12  percent  markup  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  items  Involved 
were   nonantlblotic   onee   or   not.    When   I 
came  here  with  Pfizer  In  1956.  I  found  out 
that  we  were  completely  ignoring  such  regu- 
lations;   in   the   spring   of    1957.   practically 
over  the  dead  body  of  Prlce-Waterhouse  and 
against  the  reluctance  of  some  New  York 
executives,  I  proposed  and  obtained  that  bill- 
ing prices  to  Venezuela  be  revised  to  con- 
form  with   the   above   regulations   and   we 
made   accounting   adjustments  so  that  we 
wo»ld  appear  to  be  good  boys  retroactively  to 
December  1,  1956.    During  the  past  few  years 
a  very  strong  boisterous  campaign  has  been 
conducted   against  the   pharmaceutical   in- 
dustry In  Venezuela,  accusing  the  trade  of 
making    outrageous    profits,    whpn    making 
and/or  selling  drugs  at  all  levels.    The  back- 
ground of  this  campaign,  which  I  have — I 
believe — described  to  you  people  before,  Is 
outlined     in     the     attached     aide-memoire 
which  I'll  explain  about  hereinafter.     Late 
In  1958  we  all  Importers  and  local  manufac- 
turers were  asked  by  the  Ministry  of  Devel- 
opment to  submit  a  listing  of  our  prices  to 
retailers,  something  which  we  did  ignoring 
the  confidential  discounts  generally  in  use 
throughout  thla  market,  and  on  this  basis 
the  Director  of  Commerce  of  the  Ministry  of 
Development  made  it  compulsory  that  hu- 
man pharmaceuticals  should  carry  stamped 
on  each  package  the  respective  prices  to  the 
public  which  were  arrived  at,  in  most  In- 
stances, by  allowing  the  retailer  a  30  percent 
markup  over  the  price  levela  by  us  submitted. 
Meatiwhlle  too  the  same  Ministry  of  De- 
velopment has  been  conducting  an  exhaus- 
tive investigation  of  the  drug  prices  in  gen- 
eral, initially  with  particular  emphasis  on 
human  antibiotic  preparations.    Legal  opin- 
ion la  to  the  effect,  unanimously  so,  that  the 
Ministry  of  Development  has  the  power  to  re- 
quest from  ua  any  type  of  local  data  that 
may  be  wanted;  consequently  we  have  had  to 
turn  in  many  kinds  of  information  on  land- 
ing and  operational  costs,  etc.     AFIDRO,  the 
national      association      of      pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  and  distributors — we  are  one 
of  its  members — has  been  most  helpful  in 
trying  to  help  solve  the  situation  In  a  man- 
ner that  we  would  come  out  not  too  badly 
beaten.    The    Ministry    of    Development    is 
under   very   strong  pressure  on   the  part  of 
socialistic-minded  M.D.'s  of  Sanldad,  of  the 
Seguro    Social,    of    the   Venezuelan    Medical 
Federation  and  others.     I  have  been  of  late 
acting  as  chairman  of  a  4-man  committee 
appointed   by  AFIDRO   to  discuss  with  Po- 
mento   the   whole  problem;    furthermore,  I 
have  been  leaving  of  late,  in  consideration 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  no  stone 
unturned     (please    excuse     my    apparently 
praialng  myself)  and  I  have  taken  the  Initia- 
tive of  making  a  series  of  contacts,  of  propi- 
tiating a  series  of  private  agreements  within 
the    trade,    etc.    The    brdspctrm    Importers 
(only  Lederle  and  Pfizer  have  consistently 
been  complying  with  the   12-percent  anti- 
biotic  markup;    Bristol,   at   my   suggestion, 
took    advantage    of    their    setting    up    their 
branch  here  to  do  likewise)    agreed  to  give 
Fomento  warehouse  costs  at  certain  levels. 
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Lederle's  being  the  highest  and  Lepetlt  the 
lowest.  Many  a  oloakish  approach  has  been 
made  tadclng  advantage  of  personal  and/or 
official  means  of  contacting  \,he  people  in- 
volved in  both  sides.  ULr,  John  E.  Finch 
(Squlbb's  manager  here)  and  myself  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  commercial  attache 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  who,  much  to  our  sur- 
{X-lse.  said  that  the  EmbaG^|r  had  poor  con- 
tacts with  P\7mento  (Imfi^ne  this  •  •  * 
Pomento  controls  protection  to  the  local  in- 
dustry, Import  licenses,  priaee  and  other  basic 
functions  of  economic  nature) ,  that  the 
Embassy  would  prefer  to  1?bit  till  the  blow 
would  take  place  before  taking  any  action; 
please  be  assured  that  Mi;.  Finch  and  my- 
self were  most  careful  ftbout  what  we 
said  to  that  Embassy  official.  To  go  on  rec- 
ord as  haying  pointed'  out  to  the  Embassy 
that  this  situation  la  nothii^g  to  laugh  about, 
I  have  sent,  with  Just  my  oard  clipped  onto 
It,  the  attached  aide-memoire  (unsigned  and 
on  plain  paper)  to  the  commercial  attache 
and  to  the  Ambassador  himself.  AFIDRO, 
Inasmuch  as  it  seems  that  the  Issuance  of  a 
decree  on  human  antibiotic  prices  la  only 
a  few  days  away,  voted  In:  favor  of  my  pro- 
posal that  AFIDRO,  upon ,  finding  out  that 
tb3  Government  no  longer  wishes  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  industry,  should  go  on 
record  too  by  sending  a  wlhlte  paper  official 
letter  to  the  Minister  of  Development  out- 
lining tLe  problran,  outlining  the  gist  of  what 
has  transpired  in  conversatjlons  held  between 
AFIDRO  and  the  Government,  and  going 
down  on  record  as  to  what^  the  consequences 
would  be  if  the  Governmeitt  does  what  ap- 
parently it  is  going  to  do;  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  three  ntembers  whose  re- 
sponsibility will  be  early  next  week  to  draft 
the  communication  In  question. 

rUTUKE   I 

1 
The  governmental  decre^  in  the  making — 

I  found  out  this  morning^  through  a  close 
friend  of  the  incumbeht  [Director  of  Com- 
merce at  Pomento — will  e^teblish  new  retail 
prices  for  all  imported  human  antibiotic 
preparations  presently  in  lihe  market.  They 
are  going  to  apparently  iiee  a  formula  to 
arrive  at  said  prices  by  co(mputing  over  the 
individual  warehouse  co^ts  a  20-percent 
markup  for  the  importer,'*  20-percent  one 
for  the  wholesaler  and  a  30-percent  one  for 
the  retailer;  this  formula,  however,  vrtll  not 
be  made  public.  If  the  formula  would  lead 
to  a  higher  retail  price  for  la  g^iven  product  of 
a  given  firm  than  the  one  presently  author- 
ized since  late  in  1960,  then  the  retail  price 
will  not  be  changed.  If  the  formula,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  a  lower '  retail  price,  then 
thla  one  will  be  adopted,      i 

The  consequences  are  Ittkely  to  be  the 
following:  ' 

(a)  The  Lederle  and  Ffflzer  retail  prices 
would  be  the  same  as  now,  In  all  likelihood 
the  same  would  apply  to  Bristol  and  Squibb. 

(b)  The  Lepetlt  and  Hqochst  retail  prices 
are  in  all  probability  going;  to  be  much  lower. 

(c)  The  national  Industry  (Venezuelan  and 
foreign-owned  alike)  could  not  manufacture 
locally  the  re8p>ectlve  prodiicts  at  a  cost  that 
would  permit  matching  the  lowest  retail 
prices  of  the  respective  imported  equivalents. 
The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  give  protection  to  the,  Dational  industry 
re  those  items  because  1^  would  result  in 
costly  drugs. 

(d)  Pfizer,  Lederle,  an^  other  American 
houses  would  then  face  a,  t>uzzllng  sltatlon. 
If  we  go  down  to  the  Iprwest  competitive 
levels,  how  could  we  explajin  then  our  previ- 
ously submitted  costs?  Anid  how  oould  we  af- 
ford to  have  from  the  Sftites  billing  prices 
much  lower  than  the  ones  tised  stateside  with 
the  U.S.  Government?  If  we  don't  go  down, 
how  can  we  sell?  Maybe  the  solution  might 
be.  as  suggested  recently  here  in  Caracas  by 
two  visiting  Squibb  executives,  that  of  dump- 
ing into  Venezuela  products  made  in  Italy, 
Japan,  or  some  other  lowH:o8t  coiuitry.    Aa 


for  local  production,  many  factors  would 
have  to  be  considered,  in  the  light  of  the 
present  situation  and  in  the  light  particu- 
larly of  what  is  about  to  happen,  before  one 
could  say  that  that  is  the  solution. 

(e)  Prices  to  the  Government,  presently 
not  under  discussion,  are  likely  to  siiarply  go 
down  accordingly. 

(f )  The  wholesalers  and  retailers  axe  likely 
to  quarrel  with  us  over  who  makes  what  and 
on  what,  aa  the  Government  is  apparently 
not  going  to  say  anything  other  than  fixing 
retail  ceilings. 

(g)  As  a  period  of  grace  during  which  to 
make  the  price  adjustments  is  apparently 
going  to  be  granted,  sales  are  likely  to  go 
down  and  our  customers  are  likely  to  attempt 
to  return  to  us  higher  priced  units. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  Is  investigat- 
ing billing  prices  of  foreign  firms  to  other 
countries.  In  this  respect  Ecuador  appears 
to  gloomily  loom  on  the  horizon,  as  Lepetlt 
is  selling  the  Ecuadorian  Government,  c.l.f. 
Guayaquil,  In  U.S.  dollar  values,  tetracycline. 
259  mgm.  capsules  lOO's  at  $15.10,  100  mgm., 
IM  at  $.49  and  250  mgm.,  IV  at  $1.05.  Our 
Government  is  investigating  antibiotic  prices 
in  Chile  and  In  Colombia.  Our  Government 
feels  on  the  other  hand,  that  Cuba  should 
not  be  taken  Into  consideration  as  prices 
there  were  forced  down  dlctatorlally. 

So,  Houghle,  goes  the  story.  I  have  omitted 
many  a  detail  so  as  to  try  to  get  this  memo 
out  today.  I  am  afraid,  though,  that  before 
long  we  might  have  to  revise  the  1960  Vene- 
zuelan budget. 

With  kindest  regarda. 

Rafael  Nicanob  Silva. 


AlDE-MXMOIKE 

The  Venezuelan  Government,  through  the 
Director  de  Comerclo  of  the  Mimsterlo  de 
Pomento,  seems  to  be  about  to  take  pretty 
drastic  steps  re  prices  to  the  pubUc  and  to 
pharmaceutical  wholesalers  and  retailers  In 
connection  with  antibiotic  preparations  for 
human  xise. 

The  background  is  as  follows.  There  has 
been  in  this  mcwket*  very  active,  boisterous, 
and  effective  public  relations  campaign, 
chiefly  through  the  press,  quietly  drummed 
up  by  a  socialistic-minded,  very  influential 
physician  in  governmental  and  medical 
circles.  Dr.  Armando  Castillo-Plaza,  pres- 
ently the  Director  de  Asuntos  Soclalos  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Public  Welfare,  who 
Is  a  disgruntled  former  employee  of  the  local 
distributors  of  Lederle  Laboratories.  Dr. 
Castillo  haa  in  the  past,  through  the  Ven- 
ezuelan Medical  Federation,  tried  to  exact 
outrageous  tributes  from  the  pharmaceutical 
trade  toward  the  funds  of  said  professional 
association.  Having  failed  In  his  efforts,  he 
is  trying  to  cause  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  national  laboratory  to 
monopolize  the  supply  of  pharmaceutical 
products  in  general  as  much  aa  possible  that 
governmental  entities,  including  the  social 
security,  consume  in  very  appreciable  quanti- 
ties, and  to  eventually  sell  such  products 
through  regular  trade  channels  as  well.  At 
present,  these  efforts  seem  to  run  in  the 
direction  of  the  creation  of  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Antibiotics,  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  narrow-spectrum  antibiotics 
(penicillin  and  streptomycin  in  particular) 
are  cheaply  available  in  bulk  from  Western 
European  sources  and  that  broad-spectrum 
antibiotics  (tetracyclines  In  particular)  are 
also  cheaply  available  in  bulk  from  sources 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  violation  of  U.S. 
patents  that  would  be  very  difficult  to  en- 
force in  Venezuela  if  the  Government  Itself 
would  become  Involved  in  this  type  of  trade. 
As  it  would  be  probably  impossible,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  to  directly  come  out  and 
practically  put  the  entire  pharmaceutical 
manufacture  and  commerce  in  the  hands  of 
a  Government-owned-and-run  monopoly,  ef- 
forts are  being  made  in  a  different  direction 


but  that  would  in  the  end  lead  to  the  same 
destination.  This  la  how.  The  Ministry  o( 
Development  has  been  conducting  a  drug 
price  InvestigaUon  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  importers  and  distributors  of  antibiotics 
for  use  In  human  medicine,  said  investigation 
and  the  resulting  meaaures  to  be  gradually 
broadened  to  cover  all  drugs  brought  Into 
the  country.  Owing  to  requests  that  may 
not  be  legally  unheeded,  the  respective  firms 
have  had  to  supply  all  kinds  of  data  to 
Fomento  Including  income  tax  returns.  Im- 
portation costs  and  whatnot.  The  Qovem- 
ment  Is  apparently  planning  to  issue  very 
shortly  a  decree  allowing  each  importer  of 
human  antibiotic  products  a  very  limited 
markup  only.  This  measure  would,  If  en- 
acted, make  it  impossible  tJSf  the  respective 
products  of,  U.S.  origin  to  be  sold  in  Vene- 
zuela, aa  there  are  a  number  of  factors  that 
enter  into  the  plctvtfe.  '  One  such  factor  is 
that  most  such  antibiotics.  Fomento  Icnows, 
do  have  European  equivalents  that  are  being 
brought  into  and  sold  In  Venezuela  on  the 
basis  of  very  low  warehouse  costs;  true,  pres- 
ently the  respective  importers  from  European 
sources  do  sell  such  products  here  at  prices 
roughly  equivalent  to  the, American  ones  in 
this  market,  but  If  the  price  regulation  Is  to 
be  based  upon  equal  markups,  percentage- 
wise, then  the  American  firms  would  be. un- 
able to  operate  in  this  field  of  human  anti- 
biotic products,  vrith  the  exception  of  some 
such  products  for  which  there  are  no  Euro- 
pean equivalents  and  that  accounts  for  pnly 
a  very  small  share  of  this  pasticular  business 
field.  ' 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  U.S.  Embassy 
would.  In  an  unofficial,  casual,  private  and 
friendly  manner,  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  respective  Venezuelan  Government  offi- 
cials jt;he  Impact  which  the  contemplated 
meagre  about  to  be  enacted  would  have 
upon  the  U.S.  pharmaceutical  industry  op- 
erations in  Venezuela.  Several  points  could 
be  brought  forth  such  as  the  fact  that  re- 
tall  prices  of  U.S.  antibiotic  preparations  for 
human  use  are  generally  lower  in  this  coun- 
try than  they  are  in  the  U.8.A.  owing  to 
price  control  regulations  in  existence  In 
Venezuela  since  World  War  II  times;  the 
respective  U.S.  manufacturers  bill  said  drugs 
to  Venezuela  at  prices  basically  similar  to 
the  billing  prices  applicable  to  the  U.S. 
wholesalers,  and  these  antibiotic  products 
coming  into  Venezuela  duty  free  in  most  In- 
stances and  being  of  light  weight,  and  the 
Venezuelan  wholesalers  and  retailers  hav- 
ing limited  markups,  this  is  why  said  retail 
prlce^tend  to  be  lower  here  than  in  the 
U.S.A.  Another  factor  to  consider  is  that 
the  U.S.  drug  firms  are  making  tremendous 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  mankind 
through  coatly  and  well-directed  research 
work — the  local  officials  seem  to  shrug  off  this 
matter.  A  good  point  too  is  that  U.S.  firms 
make  some  other  products  available  at^no 
profit  and  even  at  a  loss  for  good  will  reasons 
and  because  such  products  are  essential  for 
the  practice  of  medicine. 

Governments  of  other  -  Latin  Amerloan 
countries,  such  as  has  been  recently  the  case 
of  Mexico,  have  tickled  the  problem  of  the 
high  cost  of  drugs  through  friendly  conver- 
sations with  the  Industry,  and  have  not 
adopted,  Cuba  being  the  exception,  steps 
that,  one  way  or  the  Lfther,  would  be  dis- 
criminatory against  the  American  interests. 
Once  the  Venezuelan  Government  would 
come  forth  with  a  diw  measure.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  said  measure  to  be  rectified. 
Moreover.  If  what  appears  to  be  In  the  making 
takes  place,  the  local  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try, regardless  of  who  owns  what,  would  be 
unable  to  manufacture  to  any  extent  the 
respective  products  In  the  countiy  because  of 
the  local  production  costs  being  higher  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  This  would  be  a  point 
where,  as  the  Castillo  Plaza-headed  medical 
clique  aspires,  it  would  be  quite  easy  for  the 
Government   to   Justify   the   creation    at   • 
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OoT«nunent  owned  and  nin  pharm«c«utlc*l  prlc«  of  aU  medldnAl  produots  lold  In  the  Campos.     It  U  obrloua  tb*t  only  a  Kuro- 

drug  lab  to  make  antlblotlo  prepaxatlona  and  country  which   total   amount  Is  calculated  pean  manutacturer  could  have  >ueh  benefit* 

gradually  but  cwlftly  browtan  Its  aettvltlea  at   BaiBO    million    annually.      Furthermore,  and  ao  It  was  acknowledged  by  the  American 

Into  other  drug  fields.  that  It  also  be  suggested  to  the  Iflnlstry  of  manufacturers  present. 

More  data,  chiefly  about  specific  detailed  Development  the  no  intervention  In  the  price  jf  the  regulation  which  Dr.  Thula  Campoe 

Ideas  and /or  names,  woxild  gladly  be  sub-  scale  and  dlscounU  which  we  grant  In  the  wishes  to  make  with  a  rebate  of  30  percent 

mltted  upon  request.    The  main  polnU  are.  different    distribution    channels,    that    the  on  the  retail  prtce  Is  carried  out,  the  price 

however,  that  It  would  be  best  to  take  action  frozen-price  decree  passed  last  October  be  scale    of   acromycln   on   this  market  would 

right  now  rather  than  later,  and  that.  shoiUd  repealed  and   that  starting  from  this   new  be  as  follows  (on  the  basis  of  the  360  mg 

the  contemplated  measure  be  enacted  as  ex-  price-regulation  order,  the  prtce  to  the  pub-  bottle  x  16  capsules) : 

pected,  thla  would  constitute  a  heavy  blow  to  lie  be  fixed  annually  according  to  the  Index  d_^^,   _^,                                                 _^,- 

the  U.S.  pharmaceutical  international  trade  of  cost  of  living  which  the  Banco  Central  de     Shama^v  dtIm ' i9« 

not  only  In  Venezuela  but  with  intemaUonal  Venezuela  publishes  In  ite  annual  report.         «^^^1  nrlce a  on 

repercussions  as  well,  mainly  In  other  Latin         The  majority  of  the  Importing  firms  were              e»ie  price v.  bo 

American    countries.      Furthermore,    If    the  In  accordance  with  this  proposal,  however.  In  view  of  this  Mr.  French  of  Squibb  said 

VS.  pharmaceutical  firms  are  forced,  for  eco-  not  so  the  national  laboratories.    In  view  of  that  naturally  this  wholesale  prtce  of  Bs9.90 

nomlc  reasons,  to  withdraw  to  a  large  extent  this  a  final  decision  was  postponed  to  a  new  would  be  below  the  cost  of  the  American 

from  the  Venezuelan  market,  publicly  they  meeting  which  will  be  held  this  afternoon,  manufacturers,   that  Squibb  Is   not  willing 

would    be    considered    as    doing    something         Yesterday  morning  I  was  called  to  the  Sec-  to  give  this  market  to  the  European  manu- 

detrtmental  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  retarlat  of  Commerce  were  I  was  met  by  Dr.  facturers  and  as  they  will  soon  finish  their 

etc.  Thula  Campos  and  he  Informed  me  that  he  manufactxirtng  plant  In  Japan,  where  costa 

Respectfully  submitted.  Itnew  that   North   American   manufacturers  are  below  even  those  of  Europe,  he  would 

Caracas,  August  13. 1959.  *•"  '^ry  smart  and  that  they  had  prepared  possibly  receive  tetracycllns  from  that  coim<r 

•  themselves  by  modifying  Invoices  to  make  In-  try. 

(Private  and  confidential  1  effective   any   action   which   the   Venezuelan  Now  I  wish  to  underline  that  we  have  pre- 

CiUUCAB,  August  7, 1959.  Government  might  take,  wherefore  he  con-  sented  our  costs  based  on  the  f.a.s.  prtce  ot 

Mr  H  F  BLOW     -  '^I'l^  !*^  ^^  infonnatlon  on  the  price  of  $404  which  is  the  prtce  at  which  Lederle 

Cvanamid  International.  anUblotlcs  submitted  by  Laboratortos  Bio-  ^us  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world.     So 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Slnd-d  th»'^"«ffl«°»'[,  ^^'^.Sf.?'  ^'^^T/  ^  «J«non"trated  It  to  Dr.  Thula  Campoe  In 

Neu)  York  NY.  handed  that  office  all  the  details  of  costs,  my  Interview  with  him,  showing  the  list  of 

DXAX  HAaxT:  I  wish  to  Inform  you  about  f?"*  °'».^PJ!''^"^  ^'^  *2  ^°'^'  •"*'j'^°P  Prto««  of  the  representatives  and  dlstrtbu- 

the  latest  developments  as  to  the  prtce  regu-  *^"  *f 'l**'^-  .  ^-  ,T?^^*k   ^^         ♦    '  ^^  °^  l^erle  In  Latin  America,  Invoices  of 

latlon  which  U  being  proposed  by  the  Dlrec-  J^*  ^"  ^^   submitted   by  us   were   too  cyanamld  Inter-American  to  oil  companies 

cl6n  de  Comerclo  (Comi^eroT  Sectary)   of  ^«^tk.    Qoverr,^nf  °«f  °^.n/J!PJ,rt^    t^^^  ^^''^^  °P*™^  '"^  Venezuela  and  Invoices  of 

the  MlnUtry  of  Development.  ?f  ,J^    Government    of    Venezuela    to    the  cyanamld  Great  Britain.  Ltd..  to  Sheel  Pe- 

oTStiffday,  August  1,  Dr.  Thula  Campoe.  ^J^Jf^^^^^^  *°  verify  these  costs  and  that  troleum  Corp.,  for  use  In  Venezuela.    I  do 

secretary  of  Cornice,  called  a  meeUnfor  «  ?i!.\°"^VrSJo%'^fn';^rL  Lr^ntiT/  °'>*  ^°^  ''^'^^  "»"  representative  of  the 

the  member,  of  the  board  of  AFIDRO  (Ubor-  to  i^ch  «t^?^;^^  r«^nnti  J.tl  nt^^^  Venezuelan  Government  Is  going  to  get  In 

atory  as«>cUtlon).    This  meeting  I  was  un-  nlT^^tn  ^rhJvi^  Jh!t  Im.  ii^n^^^;  ^''''^  *'"»•  '^  ^*'**^«"  ^«  ^  1*^^1°8  ^^  ^^ 

able  to  attend.    There  Dr.  Thula  Campoe  in-  ^^  "°*j!j^'^l7e"?titu^^^^  ''"   '"   »^«   ^"^^   states.     Naturally    he 

formed  them  that  he  would  not  only  addrees  *  ^f*  in^^!.  * r  inl,",.!;,„„  ,„t^  ,  »,„.,„  '""  P»y  »  ^»»'*  ^  Lederle.  where  I  hope  you 

them  as  secretary  of  commerce  and  Assistant  ^P^om   u  7.^^^  thl  ro?f^nl  oT  '^"   ^  '^^*  *°  P~'«  ^^"^  o^'  P^***  "* 

to  the  Minuter  but  also  under  precise  in-  !f^^-^°*   "  ^  reached  the  following  con-  ^q^  j^^  („„  ^ue  basU  of  the  250-mg.  bottle 

structlons  from  the  President  of  the  Repub-         ,   ^'  a.,^»^^.»  ^  rv.™^-—  h~_  ««*  ^^  ^^  capsules).     As  to  this  the  ball  Is  in 

Uc.    That  It  had  been  decided  to  make  a  dras-  J,„^l  ?^^nt  r^,^^  ^  .h?^„H^  y^""  «>^'*- 

Uo  reduction  of  the  prices  of  medicine,  be-  ff  ^*  ouh»raitSo,,,,^  th  .  ™^ni^!  ^^r  Here  It  U  now  very  Uttle  what  we  can  do. 

cause  the  Government  considered,  after  hav-  ^  ^^,^^}^-t^^^f°^t,^^r.r^^  m.fi?^'  "ext  week  my  father  and  I  shall  call  on  the 

ing   studied   the  reports  submitted  by  the  1^  "f^^  .n.^^  f.?X>«  t^lt  „/  th^w^'  Mlni.ter  of  livelopment  to  complain  about 

laboratoriee.    that    there    definitely    existed  S^  5  t^tr,^clS  I^Tene^ela  «»•  *"""*»«  °^  ''''  Secretary  of  Commerce 

speculation.     This   regulation   would    com-         o    Jc  ^„,1  ^^Jit^*°5!"^^^        .h..  .„,  *nd  try  once  more  to  warn  him  as  to  the 

mence  with  the  Imported  antibiotics  and  /Ita-  ^rtJ-^^oli^^  ^f^-  t-t«.7lMi„.  ff..  ti^i;  consequences  which  such  regulation  as  that 

mln  producu  (among  which  are  antianemics.  ?S^'=4  ^^^  ^^t^f  ^L^^ZiZlSJ^^  ^^^<'^  "-^^  gentleman  is  tr^g  to  carry  out. 

geriatrics,  etc.).    But.  that  at  the  same  time  !iiSJS  bv  tha?^^       ^  informing   him   that   contrary    to   the   rest 

the  Government  was  wUllng  to  reduce  the         3  ^^,  ,howi,d  m«"  th«  rn«t  inrt.,-.  t,r«.  °^  **^«  ^"°  American  countrtee  where  reg- 

cost  of  living  of  the  population.  It  did  not  „„t^'J_   „°7^miL«^r.      aI?™^^   thl^  ulatlons  have  been  carried  out  of  late,  spe- 

want  to  damige  the  pharmaceutical  business  ^^''J^i,^J°^l,^'^J^I'i^!^°^^.^^  clfically  In   the  case  of  Mexico   last  w^i. 

and  therefore  suggested  to  the  Directors  of  ^"^"bote^LT   but^^unat^v?  waT^  ^^^^  "  *»  "^^^^  intended  to  equal  the  prices 

AFIDRO  that  they  propose  to  the  Secretariat  "ble  to  re^  his  name  (^e  fe^^r  of  Mr   R  ^  ^^°^  °^  "»•  American  domestic  market. 

of  Commerce  the  percentages  with  which  the  ^^J^'™  dat-d  J^v  7  lORO^  ^*"*>  ^^*'*>  *^«   P'**'**  »"  much   less,  the 

prices  to  the  pubUc  should  be  reduced.                     Tt^«  fWrttoriAt^f  r!«™^L^.  win  ,.,«  intentions  are  to  make  the  mai^ufacturlng 

in  the  ca«,  that  AFIDRO  should  not  pro-  ^^^  ^T7:^r^^.''LT^^loTot^lhl  '^^  dl-tributlng  firms  lose  mo^y. 

pose  a  substantial  reduction  In  antlblotlo.  ^«^;  Sl^tlwoS  wST  t^tSn^   .^d  ^  understand  that  the  price  scale  in  the 

rt;:^'^^^:^^^V^^n^J'^^  ^ -  — -^^ -«» ^  -po-*  p-^-  s^rurrou^c^mir  *^-  °^  *"-  ^^^ 

"S'tl^^utcome  of  theee  words  by  the  S««.  ^,  5.  The  poeslblUty  of  avoiding  any  reduc-     ^f^*^"^*^"" W- «® 

twy  of  Commerce,  a  meeting  of  the  mem-  "<f  *^^  °^y  "^^  "»e  locally  made  prod-     ?^»™*«y   P^^ »•»« 

ber.  of  AFIDRO  was  held  Tuesday  4th  met.  ««*••  Wholeeale   prtce. 4.25 

wherein  the  president  of  the  asMdaUon  re-         Tb»*  ■*"*•  afternoon  the  representative.  j  consider  it  would  be  convenient  to  our 

ported  on  the  happenings  and  proposed  to  ^  tetracycllns.  whom  I  had  called,  met  in  mutual  interests  that  you  send  me  imme- 

the  assembly  that  they  consider  the  altema-  ™y  o^c*.  ^'^h  the  purpse  of  discussing  the  ^lately   by   air   mall   a   product   deecrtpUon 

tlvea  put  forth   by  Dr.  Thula  Campoe.     In  developmenU  of  the  meeting  of  AFIDRO  en  catalog  and  a  salesman  product  and  pack- 

thls  meeting  the  majority  voted  for  a  prtce  "»•  ♦"^   !«**•■   •»<>   *«  r**^^   »   unanlmofts  ^^  manual,  which  I  understand  Include  the " 

regulaUon  of  Imported  antibiotics  and  vlU-  propoelUon  on  our  part,  seeing  as  we  are  the  ^boi©  scale  of  prices  for  the  domestic  market, 

mln..     Unfortunately  the  repreeentatlvee  of  mo.t  affected.    Present  at  thla  meeting  were  j  ^^    ^^^  oDDortunltv  to  urae  once  more 

Pfizer.  Hoechst,  and  Lepetlt  did  not  attend  ^r    ^u.a,   of  Pfizer,   Dr.   FU>ch    of  Squibb,  to  se^  uTtSe  K^   onlo^e  manS^! 

the  meettng.    The  tepreeenUtlve  for  Squibb,  Mesars.  Rublo  and  AyaU.  of  Brtstol.  Mr.  Kust,  ^^^  ^j        ,  products  In  Venezuela     My  cor- 

an  Amertcan  newly  arrived  in  Venezuela  who  repreeentaUve  of  Remedia,  which  represents  r-roondance  on  thU  sublect  t^  not  Neen 

q>eak,  very  UtUe  Spanlah.  vot«l  against  hi.  Hoechst  and   who  excused   himself  for  not  ^JS  ^    »"hoSh   I  weU  kS^  that  t^e 

olifn   interestt,  which  he  realized  after  the  b»vlng  the  authortty  to  take  any  decision.  S«r  York"  offl^^  «i7  best  o7lntentl^ 

T^^f  .""h°^'    .^'JJ^'  repr-nutlve  ^M««.  r^^ntatlve  of  LepeUt  did  not  ^  l^^J^^  r^^K^^'lt  'sl^s^t^" 

^.^^rLV'LZVZ^^'^l.'^^'.^^r.  '^^*i:'r^  not  to  accept  m  this  r->  fver  does  not  senTthe  necessary  in- 

was  a  against  28  I  managed  to  get  the  vot-  aftemooo's  meeting  that  the  firms  which  do  formation  to  New  York.    If  we  at  this  date 

ing  annulled  arguing  that  it  was  an  intenren-  not  represent  tetracycllns  Intenwne  or  give  ^*<1  *>^'»  manufacturing  the  products  here 

Uoo  ot  foreign  companies  In  our  entenvtee  their  opinion  as  to  the  regulation  of  theee  w«  would  have  nothing  to  fear  as  to  prtce 

and  that  I  was  not  wUIlng  to  accept  even  U  products,   wherefore   this  meeting  U  of  no  regulation  of  pharmaceutical  products. 

I  had   to  raelgn  my  place  as  director  and  consequence  to  the  facta  of  this  letter.     In  With  my  best  regards,  I  am, 

founding  member  of  that  sseoclatlon.     At  thla  meeting,  also,  I  informed  them  of  those  Very  sincerely  yours, 

the  Mme  time  I  suggested  that  AFIDRO  ac-  points   I    considered    prudent    they   should  LABoaAToaioe  BxoaxK,  O.  A. 

cept  a  lO-patoent  regulation  on  the  retail  know   about   my   meeting   with   Dr.   Thula  LmsH.  BallM. 


February  10,  1966 


VkwzzuxLAK  Paicnfo  Sr^ATioN 

[Strictly  PerM>naI  and  Cotilfidentlal] 

RNS-1803. 

AiTOQVr  17.  1069. 

Iff.  CON«AD  O.   HUBUMANN, 

Ur.  M.  C.  HouoH, 

Mexico. 

Batakl  Nicanob  Silva, 

Caracas. 

Further  to  my  memo  RNS-lddO  of  8-14-69, 
I  should  like  to  make  the  fbUowlng  com- 
ments: 

1.  Said  memo  was  written  lh  very  great 
baste.  Therefore,  please  excuM  some  tran- 
scription errors  such  as  "llkehood"  instead 
of  •Ukellhood." 

2.  As  you  know  It  alreaidy.  we,  the 
brdspctrm  Importers,  got  together  when 
Pomento  was  Inquiring  about  our  warehouse 
costs,  and  exchanged  Information  as  to  the 
respective  billing  prices  from  abroad  taking 
as  a  basis  260  mgm.  caps  16's.  Blogen  was 
the  highest  at  DS»4  04  although  Ifs  quite 
possible  that  part  of  the  confidential  com- 
missions and  allowances  Blogen  receives,  this 
outfit  may  enter  Into  the  local  books  a  10 
percent  conunisslon  from  ACC<>  which  would 
bring  down  that  price  to  about  US$3.64. 
Next  were  Pfizer  &  Brtstol  averaging  US$3.40, 
this  value  being  the  correct  one  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  local  selling  prices 
and  the  markups  allowed  by  t^  price  regu- 
latlcms  presently  In  effect.  '  Hpecbst  was  at 
about  ns$2.80  and  Lepetlt  at  libout  ns«2.6e, 
Squibb  being  in  the  order  of  US84.32 
(this  last  figure,  though,  applies  to  the  tetra- 
cycline-nystatin combination  iwhlch  Is  sold 
at  a  premium  here).  It  was  agreed  that 
Lepetlt  and  Hoechst  would  maneuver  the 
matter  so  that  their  costs  would  be  declared 
as  being  more  or  less  equal  to;  the  Bristol/ 
Pflzer  level  ! 

Two  things  then  happened,  liuls  Henrique 
Ball,  of  Blogen,  was  called  In  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Commerce  who  threatened  Luis  Hen- 
rique with  Jail  and  a  fine  of  Bs200,000 
for  allegedly  giving  the  Government  false 
information.  Luis  Henrique,  fortunately, 
and  because  of  the  consistent  pricing  poli- 
cies of  ACCO  specially  with  regard  to 
brdspctrm  Items,  was  well  equipped  with 
all  kinds  of  supporting  documents.  Includ- 
ing domestic  and  International  ACCO  price 
lists,  copies  of  ACCO  Invoices  to  Innumerable 
countries,  etc.,  with  which  documents  he 
was  able  to  show  that  his  costs  were  real 
ones.  He  even  invited  the  Director  of  Com- 
merce to  have  someone  examine  the  Blogen 
books  and  to  have  someone  also  go  up  to 
New  York  and  examine  ACCO  billing  docu- 
ments there.  The  Lepetlt  caW  was  an  en- 
tirely different  one;  to  begin  with  I  under- 
stand that  the  Lepetlt  plant  In  Mllano  is 
being  moved  for  which  reason  this  firm  was 
Incapacitated  till  October  to  effect  quick 
shipments  to  Venezuela  at  higher  billing 
levels  so  that  the  local  people  would  have 
complete  evidence  Including  that  of  the  re- 
spective shipping  documents.  The  local 
Lepetlt  distributor,  being  a  former  prtson 
fellow  (for  political  reasons)  of  the  incum- 
bent Director  of  Commerce.  v»as  able  to  get 
by  with  incomplete  evidence  but,  in  order 
to  keep  Fomento  from  growing  too  suspicious 
about  his  costs,  decided  to  declare  costs  at 
About  10  percent  or  so  lo^er  than  the 
Bristol /Pfizer  ones. 

Fomento,  In  the  face  of  the  <^t  discrepan- 
cies existing  in  the  Informatioa,  presented  by 
the  various  importers,  took  the  cunning  de- 
cision outlined  in  the  first  paragraph  of  page 
3  of  RNS-1890. 

3.  Now  then,  as  I  tried  to  outline  it  in 
aNS-1890,  the  sitxjatlon  is  likefy  to  be  a  very 
puzzling  one.  i 

If  we  stay  at  our  preeent  f  a^.  levels,  we  are 
8olng  to  have  selling  prices  hi^er  than  the 
"Wpectlve  European  ones.  If  so.  our  sales 
*1U  suffer  the  impact  of  the  pHce  difference. 
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If  our  tA.8.  levels  are  lowered,  then^ 
Venezuelan  Government  will  conclude 
there  is  a  cat  In  the  bag  with  God  only  knows 
what  results.  And,  what  about  the  reper- 
cussions In  the  domestic  market? 

If  Pfizer  decides  that  we  Could  get  ship- 
ments from  low-cost  countries  at  lower  bill- 
ing levels,  as  Messrs.  Rehm  (from  New  York) 
and  Ellis  (from  Mexico)  intimated  that 
Squibb  would  do.  what  are  then  going  to  be 
the  financial  repercxisslons  on  the  general 
P.  &  L.  of  the  whole  company  as  this  solution 
might  have  some  Implications  that  escape  my 
limited  knowledge  of  the  company's  general 
operational  picture? 

If  we  go  for  local  production,  what  about 
the  respective  higher  costs  In  Venezuela,  and. 
what  about  the  respective  billing  prices  from 
abroad  to  us  re  the  raw  materials?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  local  Industry  would  be 
unable  to  make  and  sell  similar  products  at 
prices  competitive  with  regard  to  the  respec- 
tive European  ones.  The  Government  could 
not  give  tariff/Import  quota  protection,  for 
the  Government  has  foolishly  committed  it- 
self to  lower  drug  prices. 

As  you  can  see,  Houghie,  there  is  nothing 
concrete  I  might  propose  at  this  stage,  spe- 
cially right  now  that  the  contemplated  decree 
hasn't  come  out  ye|.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
and  figures  we  woiild  then  t>e  In  a  position 
to  submit  on  the  basis  of  our  local  limited 
knowledge,  would  have  to  be  analyzed  and 
decided  upon  with  the  much  broader  view 
that  the  general  Pflzer  management  has  at 
headquarters  about  the  international  opmL- 
tional  picture. 

In  conclusion,  we'll  have  to  wait  till  the 
expected  measure  Is  enacted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile,  renewed  efforts  are  being 
made  to  prevent  said  measure  from  being 
taken  although  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
to  the  effect  that  things  had  gone  too  far 
already. 

I  shall  keep  you  posted,  and.  if  necessary, 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  visit  with  you  In  per- 
son (with  your  prior  knowledge  and  consent, 
of  course)  If  events  call  for  It. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Rataxl  NicANoa  Silva. 

■ntNTATIVZ  RXACnON 

AUCITST  19,  1950. 
RNS-1903. 

Mr.  CONKAD  G.  HtTXLIMANN, 

Mr.  M.  C.  HoucR, 

Mexico. 

Rafakl  Nicanob  Silva, 

Caracas: 

This  Is  with  reference  to  my  memos  to  you, 
RNS-1890  and  1893.  of  which  Conrad  was  sent 
copies. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Government  decree 
re  antibiotics  will  be  issued  very  shortly. 
When  that  happens,  we  the  American  houses 
will  get  together  on  a  local  basis  to  review 
the  then  newly  created  situation.  In  all 
probability  we  shall  also  have  to  meet  with 
our  European  counterparts  and  at  least  with 
the  wholesalers  as  well.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  dont  think  we  shall  be  able  to  come 
to  any  deflnlte  agreements  here  till  the  situ- 
ation is  also  reviewed  and  decided  u]X)n  by 
oxir  respective  home  offices,  and  accordingly 
I  may  have  to  go  to  Mexico  and /or  New  York 
for  this  purpose  as  my  colleagues  also  plan 
to  do  with  their  respective  headquarters. 

It  would  be  very  helpful,  though,  if  feas- 
ible, that  you  and /or  Conrad  should  want  to 
give  me  a  tentative  reaction  to  RN8-1890/3, 
because  It  might  give  me  an  Idea  as  to  what 
is  the  possible  course  of  action  that  the 
company  might  wish  to  piirsue  in  the  futxire 
if  the  expected  takes  place  as  hopelessly 
expected  now. 

Please  refer  particularly  to  (d)  on  page  3 
of  RNS-ie90  and  to  3  of  RNS-1893. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Rataxl  NtcANOB  Silva. 

P.S. — ^If  you  use  garbled,  personalized  lan- 
guage, I  think  I'll  get  the  pomt.    Thank  you. 


Pram  Mbmobai«duic 


1, 1968. 
To:  Mr.  R.  N.  SUva.  Caracas. 
Prcan:  Frank  P.  Wilson.  New  York. 

We  have  recently  been  advised  in  New 
York  that  several  changes  have  taken  place 
within  Afidro  Itself  and  that  the  group  is 
now  split  Into  three  factions — the  local  labs, 
the  ones  with  antibiotics  as  major  Items, 
and  then  those  without  major  antibiotics. 
Also,  that  governmental  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  group  as  a  whole 
indicating  that  a  30-percent  reduction  acroes 
the  board  is  the  Government's  objective  and 
that  as  a  counteroffer  Afidro  has  now  sug- 
gested a  10-percent  reduction  In  major  anti- 
biotic prices. 

Will  you  please  advise  us  whether  or  not 
this  Information  Is  correct  as  we  are  being 
queried  In  New  York  as  to  our  position  and 
also  ovir  Intentions  as  to  the  future.  Since 
we  know  neither,  it  puts  us  In  an  embarraos- 
Ing  position. 

FXANK  P.  Wilson. 


PFIEXB   FOBKION    TBADX   SlTBSmiABIXS, 
iNTEBOmCX    MXMOBANOUII 

Augiut  26.  1969. 
To:  Mr.  Rafael  N.  Silva,  Venezuela. 
From:  Mr.  M.  C.  Hough.  Mexico. 
Subject:  Prtces. 

Deab  Rataxl:  Based  upon  your  various 
memos  concerning  the  at>ove  subject.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  Is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
at  the  moment  except  to  await  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Government.  I  discussed  the 
matter  with  Frank  Wilson  yesterday  and  he 
advised  me  that  he  has  some  Information 
from  other  companies  which  would  seem  to 
Indicate  that  the  Government  Is  Interested 
m  applying  a  formula  other  than  that  which 
you  have  mentioned.  We  are  assuming, 
however,  that  your  Information  is  more 
accurate. 

If  the  formula  which  you  mention  should 
be  used  then  it  would  appear  that  the  de- 
crease in  prtces  to  the  commerce  would  be 
slight,  but  that  because  of  the  competitive 
situation  prices  to  the  Government  would 
come  down  drastically.  With  the  Informa- 
tion which  I  have  at  hand  It  would  t>e  my 
suggestion  that  we  meet  competition  Govern- 
ment-wise, but  tor  try  to  obtain  a  premitun  on 
sales  of  slgmamycln  and  terramycln  to  the 
commerce.  We  would,  of  course,  have  to  dis- 
cuss the  feasibility  of  this  Idea  before  put- 
ting it  Into  effect,  but  I  would  guess  that  the 
effect  upon  prescriptions  from  consul torlos 
would  not  be  serious  If  there  were  slight  dif- 
ference in  price  t>etween  our  products  and 
the  tetracyclines. 

I  have  asked  Frank  to  write  to  you  and  will 
await  further  Information  from  you  concern- 
ing the  Government's  action.  Subsequent 
discussions  on  the  matter  should  be  held  be- 
fore actually  changing  oiu-  preeent  price 
structures. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 

M.  C.  HOUOH. 


Pbices 

AtTGTTBT  81,  1969. 

RNS-1932. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Wilson, 

Mr.  M.  C.  Hough, 

Mexico. 

Rataxl  NiCANOB  Silva,  V 

Caracas. 

I  have  received  your  courteous  memo  of 
August  26,  1969,  on  the  above  subject. 

Yes.  I  would  very  much  like  to  hear  from 
Frank.  Needless  to  say.  as  Indicated  before, 
we  would  not  change  our  present  prtce  struc- 
tures without  fully  clearing  the  matter  up 
with  headquarters. 

From  what  you  tell  me  I  understand  that 
Frank  has  received  different  Information 
through  other  companies  as  to  the'foriQula 
that  the  Venezuelan  Government  is  In  all 
probability  going  to  apply. 


i 
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My  only  comment  Is  that  whatever  Infor- 
matloa  I  have  passed  on  to  you  gentlemen  Is. 
to  the  very  best  of  my  luiowledge,  based  upon 
the  fulleit  appraisal  of  everything  that  has 
been  going  on  here.  Recognizing  the  para- 
mount Importance  of  this  matter,  I  am  keep- 
ing myself  completely  abreast  of  the  local 
developments  even  though.  luituraUy.  we 
shall  not  know  anything  final  till  the  ex- 
pected decree  Is  actually  Issued,  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  are  going 
to  be  the  price  differentials  between  the 
American  products  and  their  resjjectlve  Eu- 
ropean counterparts.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  report  on  the  subject  matter  at  this  mo- 
ment save  the  fact  that  the  whole  Vene- 
zuelan pharmaceutical  Industry  and  com- 
merce are  presently  In  the  state  of  great 
anxiety  waiting  to  see  what  are  going  to  be 
the  real  steps  that  the  Government  Is  going 
to  take  re  antibiotics  and  the  repercussions 
of  Euch  steps.  I  may  also  add  that  one  of  my 
friends  here,  manager  of  an  American  phar- 
maceutical branch  In  this  country,  tells  me 
that  the  reaction  he  has  gotten  from  his 
New  York  headquarters  suggests  to  him  that 
apparently  In  New  York  the  Venezuelan  case 
has  not  been  completely  understood  as  In  all 
probability  some  local  branch  managers  and 
distributors  have  not  accurately  told  their 
stateside  headquarters  what  actually  has 
been  going  on  In  Venezuela  of  late. 
With  kindest  regards, 

RaTAXL    NICAKOB    SIL7A. 

[Strictly  personal  and  confidential  1 

Ssrmnn  3.  1969. 
RNS-1947. 
Ur.  M.  C.  HouoR. 
Mr.  PkAKK  P.  WcaoN, 
New  York. 

Rafaxl  NicANoa  Sn.va, 
Camcaa. 

Yours  of  September  1.  1959. 

My  reply  Is  the  reaffirmation  of  mine  to 
Houghle  With  copy  to  you,  RNS-1933  of  Au- 
gust 31.  19S9. 

However,  as  you  probably  know,  I  have 
sent  Conrad  copies  of  certain  memos  I  had 
written  to  Houghle  already.  As  APIDRO 
groups  together  local  labs,  foreign  firms  with 
local  manufacturing  faclUtles,  foreign  firms 
l|ke  ourselves  that  do  not  manufacture  any- 
thing locally,  and.  local  distributors  of 
foreign  producers.  It's  only  naturally  that 
now  and  then  certain  dissensions  should 
take  place:  furthermore.  I  did  report  to  the 
Nola  Readqiiarters  last  March  18  (RNS- 
1831),  among  other  things,  the  "recent  for- 
mation of  an  association  (chamber)  of 
strictly  national  pharmaceutical  labs  •  •  •  of 
Venezuelan  capital  only  •  •  •  even  with  the 
excliislon  of  local  Ubs  that  handle  foreign 
lines  as  well  •  •  •  that  will  fight  for  the 
Oovemment  to  enact  laws  making  compul- 
sory that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  capital  of 
pbarmaoeutloal  labe  operating  In  VenezueU 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  Venezuelan  na- 
tionals. •  •  •  We  dont  think  that  these  «x- 
treme  steps  will  succeed  but  they  are  an' In- 
dication of  the  nationalistic  spirit  presently 
infiltrating  the  country."  True,  the  major 
group  ones— even  one  non-AFIDRO  mem- 
ber— get  together  to  discuss  affairs  of  mutual 
Interest,  but.  the  split  you  have  been  told 
about  In  New  York  la  not  exactly  a  reality. 
True,  the  press  and  some  Government  official* 
have  spoken  about  great  price  reduction*, 
but.  the  approach  seems  to  be  more  in  the 
order  of  what  Is  described  In  the  first  para- 
graph of  page  3  of  RNS-1890  (Houghle/Con- 
rad).  True,  at  a  given  moment  during  the 
course  of  the  countless  conversations  that 
had  taken  place  between  AFIDRO  and  the 
Government,  it  was  Informally  mentioned 
(on  AFIDRO's  part)  the  poeslbUity  of  a  10- 
percent  reduction  at  the  expense  of  chlefiy 
the  0-percent  discount  that  retailers  in  the 
htmum  field  enjoy  below  the  so-called  list 
price.    Suggestion  that  was  rejected  on  ths 
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ground  that  the  Oovemment  wanted  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  re  each  prod- 
uct groV4>  (as  it  iias  been  done  with  anUbl- 
otic  preparations  for  human  use — see  page 
3  of  RNS-iaeO)  to  then  consider  the  taking  of 
more  specific  action;  however,  at  no  time  has 
AFIDRO  "suggested  a  10-percent  reduction 
in  major  antibiotic  prices." 

The  expected  decree  hasn't  been  Issued 
yat,  and  RNS-1914  (Houghie/Conrad)  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it;  nonethe- 
less, the  Government  la  committed  to  do 
something.  One  thing,  though,  that  may 
happen  is  that,  if  the  Government  does  what 
apparently  Is  going  to  be  done  In  connection 
with  human  antibiotic  prices,  the  repercus- 
sions could  be  so  great  as  to  causing  the  Gov- 
ernment— much  to  the  misfortune  of  U.S. 
antibiotic  producers — to  be  more  cautious  lu 
the  handling  of  price  control  measures  rela- 
tive to  other  pharmaceuticals. 
CordlaUy, 

Rataxl  Nicanok  Silva. 

iMmNATIONAL  PnzXS  SUBSIDIAKIKS 

Memorandum 

Skptxmbex  17,  1959. 
To:   Dr.  R.  N.  Silva.  Caracas. 
Prom:  Frank  P.  Wilson,  New  York. 
Subject:  Local  Prices. 

I  appreciate  the  thoughts  reflected  in  your 
memo  of  September  3  and  can  well  under- 
stand how  the  situation  can  become  cloudy 
and  confusing  very  easily  with  numerous 
Individuals  and  companies  all  striving  foj 
different  objectives,  and  some  purposely  and 
deliberately  muddying  the  water.  We  have 
the  above  conditions  as  a  permanent  hazard 
in  New  York,  therefore,  the  following  com- 
ments are  passed  on  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  been  received  in  the  above  atmosphere. 

We  understand  that,  insofar  as  broad 
spectrum  prices  are  concerned,  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  has  now  said  to  all  im- 
porters that  there  will  not  be  any  price  ad- 
justment required.  However,  they  have 
copies  of  previous  Import  prices  and  expect 
that  these  Import  prices  will  be  the  basis  of 
future  selling  prices,  and  that  the  formula 
percentage  buildup  over  landed  costs,  dis- 
tributors margin,  wholesaler  and  retailer 
markups  will  be  observed.  In  this  respect 
we  will  then  have  a  selling  price  based  on 
our  imported  cost,  and  Lepetit  and  others 
will  have  a  selling  price  within  the  market 
based  on  their  imported  cost.  Since  their 
imported  costs  were  substantially  lower  than 
ours,  we  will  be  forced  to  sell  at  a  higher 
price,  or  in  order  to  negotiate  business  {paj- 
ticularly  with  governmental  agencies)  re- 
duce our  prices  substantially  and  thereby 
the  Government  will  effectively  have  reduced 
prices  without  forcing  any  company  to  do 
so.    Is  this  basically  correct? 

We  have  also  been  advised  that  govern- 
mental purchases  will  now  be  based  on  the 
application  of  these  markups  to  the  in- 
voice prices  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  If  this  Is  also  factual,  we  will 
then  in  the  future  not  do  any  business 
with  the  Government  because  our  quoting 
price  will  be  substantially  higher  than  some 
of  our  competitors. 

Our  future  looks  rosy. 

Frank  P.  Woaon. 

PUCX  CONTBOL 

OCTOBXK  2,  1959. 
RNS-2021. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hough, 
Mr.  Fbank  p.  Wilson, 
Nev  York. 

Ratakl  Nicanob  Silva, 
Caraca3: 

Thank  you  for  your  memo  of  September 
17,  1959.  I  understand  the  informational 
cloudiness  In  New  York  and  I  would  like  to 
make  some  clarifications. 


No,  It  U  not  true  that  the  Venezuelan 
Oovemment  has  said  to  all  importers  that 
there  will  be  no  price  adjustments  required 
re  broad-spectrum  antibiotics.  Please  refer 
to  previous  correspondence. 

Your  assumption  at  the  tx>ttom  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  your  memo  is  correct 

No  price  controls  re  sales  to  the  Govern- 
ment  exist  as  yet.  The  only  exception  to 
this  Is  that  Federal  Government  entitles  hava 
to  have  their  ptirchase  orders  approved  by 
the  Federal  Controller's  Office;  and  the  rule 
is  that  this  Office,  In  connection  with  a  given 
item,  regardless  of  who  sells  it,  wUl  not  ap- 
prove any  purchase  orders  except  at  the  low- 
est price  that  may  have  been  effectively 
quoted  by  any  supplier.  In  other  words, 
once  in  connection  with  a  given  product 
someone  goes  down  pricewlse,  all  supplier! 
of  the  same  product  also  have  to  go  down  u 
they  want  to  sell  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Attached  you'll  find  photostats  of  inter- 
esting local  press  publications  of  recent.dates 
in  connection  with  the  subject  matter^ 

With  kindest  regards. 

Ratakl  Nicanor  Silva. 

Enclosures. 

PS.— Apparently  the  Ministry  of  Devel<9- 
ment  is  now  going  to  Investigate  veterinary 
antibiotic  dosage  formv  We'll  see.  Thank 
you. 

(Translation  from  Spanish) 

Cabacas,  May  31. 19S6. 
(By  Telephone) 
Bog  AN, 
Cyinteram. 
New  York: 

Manager  Hoechst  Distributors.  At  present 
In  Germany.  Price  situation  continues  same 
way  as  I  had  reported  to  you.  Writing  greet- 
ings. 

Ltns  Ball  Biogen. 
For  Biogen  Laboratories  Co. 

[English  translation] 
LHBM-4164 

Caracas, 
May  31, 1956. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Bocan, 

Vice    President,    Cyanamid    Inter-American 
Corp.,  Lederle  Laboratories  Division,  it 
West  49th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.SA. 
Dear  Mr.  Bogan:  As  soon  as  I  returned  to 
Caracas.  I  Informed  my  father  of  all  the  con- 
versations we  had  about  the  price  problem 
presented  to  us  by  the  special  discounts  of 
Hoechst  and  of  the  possible  solution  at  which 
we  arrived  In  New  York. 
I  am  cabling  you  today  as  follows: 
"Manager  Hoechst  Distributors.    At  present 
in  Germany.    Price  situation  continues  same 
way  as  I  had  Informed  you.    Writing  greet- 
ings." 

The  assistant  to  Mr.  Hartung,  manager  of 
Remedla  which  distributes  the  Hoechst  prod- 
ucts. Is  not  a  person  with  sufficient  authority 
to  warrant  my  discussing  this  problem  wltit 
him. 

In  fact,  I  have  found  that  our  unfavorable 
position  continues  Just  as  I  left  it  on  my 
departure  to  the  United  States,  and  I  was 
Informed  that  in  May  it  was  again  impos- 
sible for  us  to  sell  a  single  bottle  of  acromy- 
cln  to  the  Social  Security  Institute  because 
that  Institute  continues  stocking  only  bests- 
cycline  owing  to  the  special  conditions  whldi 
its  distributors  continue  to  grant  It.  My 
father,  as  well  as  Mr.  Escendon  and  Mr. 
Osorlo  feel  that  Hoechst  will  hardly  dimlnlsli 
these  special  conditions  because  (otherwise) 
social  security  would  most  certainly  stop 
not  only  to  buy  hestacycUne  but  all  other 
products  which  It  has  been  purchasing  from 
them,  especially  penicillins,  since,  as  you 
know,  Hoechst  Is  social  security's  only  sup- 
plier of  this  product  with  whom  It  maintain* 
a  very  large  volume  (business).    As  you  will 
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remember,  this  argument  oAme  up  in  New 
York  in  our  conversation  about  this  matter. 

So  then,  the  prospectac  are  that  our 
acromycin  sales  will  go  down  considerably, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  the  aureomycin  sales 
will  also  suffer,  as  it  is  logical  to  think  that 
this  antibiotic  will  gradualljr  be  replaced  by 
the  superiority  of  tetracycline. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  many  of  the  UjS.  laboratories  are  in 
a  very  difficult  situation  in  Venezuela  right 
now.  We  have  had  information  to  the  effect 
that  Pfizer  sales  continue  to  drop,  that  Sharp 
&  Dohme  Is  losing  ground  more  and  more,  ' 
and,  In  addition  to  this,  as  I  Informed  you  In 
person,  with  reference  to  Wjwth.  its  sales  had 
gone  down  from  a  monthly  average  of  360,000 
to  100,000  bollvares. 

I  don't  want  to  close  thta  letter  without 
thanking  you  again,  both  you  and  Mrs. 
Bogan,  for  all  the  courteslet  and  kindnesses 
which  you  so  generously  bestowed  on  us  dur- 
ing the  time  Mercedes  and  I  were  in  New 
York. 

With  cordial  greetings.  I  remain,  as  alwaji. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Luis  H.  BaM'.  M., 
Assistant  Manager 
(For  Biogen  Laboratories  Corp.). 

IirrxsomcK  Corresfpndencx 
Mzw  YotaK  Omcx, 

Feituary  21, 1957. 
Attention  of:  B4r.  B.  C.  Priito. 
Subject:    Bulk   Prices,   Venecuela. 
'    Confirming  recent  discusstons,  we  submit 
the  following  information: 


Code 
No. 


,       0363.... 

I  1208.-. 
184«.... 
4«13-t6. 

4351-46. 
4245-46. 
4333-46. 
4127-46. 
3153-01. 


product 


Dlamoz  Pd 

MUtown  Pd 

Sulfadiazine  Pd 

Poribemln  capsules. 

Lederplez  capsules. 
Prenatal  caiMules... 
VI  Magna  capsule*. 
Delphicol  capsules.. 
Ledlnac 


f93" 
price 


M.ig 

07.70 
22.85 
27.97 

13. 3« 
17.16 
16.18 
18.48 
4.63 


Unit 


Kilo. 

Do. 

Do. 
1,000 
camu]e 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 
Kilo. 


Above  prices,  with  the  ex(isption  of  Sulfa- 
diazine powder  for  which  we  indicated  the 
fine  chemical  division's  highest  price,  are 
"backed  off"  prices.  The  backed  off  price  for 
Sulfadiazine  powder  contaised  in  tablets  is 
12750  per  kilo.  This  should  be  sold  by 
the  fine  chemical  division. 

On  Miltown  powder  we  s^ibmltted  a  price 
based  on  Carter's  selling  price  of  $2.60  per 
50  tablets  Instead  of  ours  to  Venezuela  of 
11.59  for  25  tablets,  as  the  Itttter  will  yield  a 
price  H  14.27  per  kilo  of  powder. 

Prices  for  premixes  on  Rhlnazine  and  Led- 
erplex  liquid  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as 
Pearl  River  foreign  manufacturing  and  cost 


departments  supply  us  witl^ 
technical  and  cost  data. 


TM  cap  260  mg.  16'«. 

P.UsU  (1.F). 

P.  mayousta  (20  percent). 


Pto  pago  (2  percent) 

P»nu  IP   (6  percent)-. 


Oon  prorlto  pago 

Costo 

Venta 

tThUd  (19.90  percent). 
CXII 184— Part  8 


the  pertaining 
T.  Pzaozt. 


0.2F2 

13.  328 
1.02 

1.698 
68 

13.328 
16.08 
2,662 


Sin  prorlto  pago 

Costo 18. 60 

Venta 15. 98 

Uhlld   (1F.60  percent) 3.38 

Juan  Franco  M., 

Sub-gereTicta. 
Hoticina  * 

Orageas : 
'  100  mgs.X  72  =  74.00. 
100mgs.x24=26.00. 
100  mgs.  X  700=96.00. 
.    Grageas: 

%      200  mgs.X  12  =  23.60. 
Pediatico : 

X  60  cc.  =  14.60. 
1X260=9.75. 
UTX  V4  oz.=3.60. 
U  opt.  %  oz.=  1.76. 
Albamycin : 

1  oz.  260  =  20.60— 17.60— 16.i6. 
Cathomycin : 

16X350  =  21.00—2.50. 

[Cablegram] 

New  York. 
Idef  ra  Caracas : 

Pit  advise  reason  higher  fas  your  orders 
samje  samfa  samdy  matag  than  ctMnparable 
TM  also  require  local  schedules  with  compet 
info. 

SamJe:  Sigma  250  X  8s. 

Samfa:  Sigma  250X168. 

Samdy:  Sigma  250 XI 00s.  .    ' 

Matag:  Matro  250 X  lOOs. 

JM-PD. 


[BaP-1661 
CTANAMm  Intxb-Am£rican  Corp., 

L*a>EBLB  Laboratories  Division, 

April  25.  1958. 
Dr.  R.  R.  Ball, 
Laboratories  Biogen,  CA., 
Apartado  741.  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Dear  Dr.  Ball:  After  discussing  with'  our 
management  the  matter  of  prices  of  the 
products  competing  with  Ledercort  in  Vene- 
zuela, the  price  FAB  of  US95.60  was  estab- 
lished for  the  30-tablet  4  mg.  container,  as 
we  informed  you  in  our  cable  of  yesterday 
which  said:  "Recable  April  21  matter,  price 
Ledercort  discussed  in  detail  with  Mr.  Vogan, 
Price  approved  *5.60  PAS.  We  feel  this  price 
will  permit  offer  price  to  public  of  35.75. 
Writing  greetings." 

Replying  to  your  cable  of  April  33,  we 
would  like  to  mention  certain  points  in  order 
to  clarify  the  situation  of  the  Ledercort 
prices  on  the  different  markets.     ' 

Before  Ledercort  was  introduced,  a  study 
was  made  of  similar  products  of  the  compe- 
tition. That  study  disclosed  that  the  largest 
volume  of  products  on  the  majority  of  mar- 
kets was  Meticorten,  and  it  weis  decided  to 
adjust  our  price  as  closely  as  poosible  to  the 
price  of  that  product. 

We  find,  however,  that  Meticorten,  Instead 
of  having  equivalent  prices  on  all  markets, 
had  very  different  prices  from  one  market 
to  another.  Owing  to  this,  it  was  necessary 
In  some  cases  to  reduce  the  price  at  which 
we  would  normally  have  offered  our  Leder- 
cort, such  as  we  are  doing  now  in  the  case 
of  Venezuela. 

Later,  the  problem  arose  of  the  entry  of 
Manacort  into  the  market,  with  which  prod- 
uct we  must  match  our  prices,  since  it  com- 
petes directly  with  ours. 

We  trust  that  the  price  we  have  established 
for  Ledercort  in  Venezuela  will  enable  you 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  Snnlbb 
product. 

I    would    appreciate    any    comment    you 
would  care  to  make  on  this  particular. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  G.  Prixto, 
Territorial  Sales  Manager. 


Julio  7, 1969. 
Pagan 

CYANAMm 

Santurce 
(Puerto  Rico) : 

Fracasso  tuvo  exlto  cinco  centavos  baja 
BrUtol. 

Lun. 
Ss  autintico: 
por  Laboratorios  Biogen.  CA. 

Victoria  Acosta  D. 

Lt.  Biogen  Caracas: 

Prensa  ee  uu  ayw  publico  primera  plana 
artlculo  de  cargo  de  monopollo  y  fijfcron  pre- 
cioe  hecho  por  goblerno  ee  uu  a  6  principales 
oompanlas  drogas  Incluyendo  cyanamid 
punto  si  prensa  su  pals  les  interroga  o  da 
mucha  publicldad  este  artlculo  tenemoa  de- 
claraci6n  hecha  por. 

Dr.  MAi/xn.M  RzruTANDO, 

Los  Cargoa. 

Pimto  favor  cablegr&flarme  si  creen  con- 
venlente  publlcar  declaracion  punto  hagan 
ninguna  declaracion  sin  previa  aprobaclon. 
New  York,  punto. 

Roland. 

ncCRAS     DE     ReUNIONZS     DB     FABRICANTXS     T 
DiSTRIBUIDORB  DE  Tr^CICLINA  PaRA  CON- 

vbnirPrxciqs 
17  de  setlembre  de  1956. 
26  de  setlembre  de  1966. 
4  de  febrero  de  1967. 
8  de  mayo  de  1967. 
10  de  mayo  de  1967. 

14  de  mayu  de  1967. 

15  de  mayo  de  1958. 
2de  Julio  d 3  1958. 
20  de  agoeto  de  1958. 

25  de  Junio  de  1959. 

2  de  Julio  de  1959. 

3  de  JuUo  de  1059. 
13  de  Julio  de  1959. 
3  de  febrero  de  1960. 
6  de  febrero  de  1960. 
22  de  febrero  de  1960. 

26  de  marzo  de  1960. 
28  de  marzo  de  1960. 
31  de  marzo  de  1960. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield.    > 

Mr.  HART.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  performing  a 
valuable  public  service  by  calling  our 
attention  to  what  appears  to  be  a  highly 
questionable  practice  in  the  worldwide 
sale  of  broad-spectrum  antibiotics.  I 
believe  it  is  reading  that  all  of  us  should 
engage  in  in  the  next  few  days.  I  hope 
that  the  record  made  here  this  t^ter- 
noon  will  be  the  subject  of  thoughtful 
consideration  by  all  of  us. 

While  much  of  the  evidence  Nvhich  the 
Senator  cites  comes  from  past  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  many  of  the  facts  he  re- 
ports shed  further  light  on  the  problem 
and  raise  a  serious  (question  whether 
there  is,  as  he  suggests,  a  worldwide 
cartel  among  drug  manufacturers  to  fix 
the  price  of  wonder  drugs  at  Identical 
and  excessive  amoimtd. 

The  facts  set  forth  by  the  Senator  and 
the  allegations  he  has  made  are  ex- 
tr«nely  serious  and  are  of  great  interest 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee. For  years  this  subcommit- 
tee has  been  concerned  with  problems 
of  monopoly  in  the  drug  industry.  We 
have  also  been  actively  concerned  with 
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Intenistlonal  business  practices  that 
may  be  monopolistic  In  nature.  Indeed 
this  year  the  subcommittee  plans  ex- 
tensive hearin«:s  on  foreign  trade  and 
the  antltnist  laws.  For  my  part  I  have 
been  concerned  with  prices  of  drugs  and 
with  the  cost  of  medical  care.  Our  hear- 
ings have  caused  me  to  introduce  legis- 
lation that  would  help  reduce  the  cost 
of  medical  care  by  forbidding  doctors  to 
profit  from  the  sale  of  goods  they  dis- 
pense— 8.  2568. 

Our  past  interest  in  drug  prices  and  in 
questions  of  monopoly  in  the  drug  indus- 
try, however,  in  no  way  reduce  the  Im- 
portance of  the  material  offered  today 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  has 
placed  the  problem  in  a  larger,  interna- 
tional perspective.  The  facts  he  recites 
strongly  suggest  that  a  world  cartel  may 
exist.  This  may  help  explain  even  more 
tMle<iuately  why  drug  manufacturers 
have  traditionally  sold  drugs  at  identical 
prices  In  countries  throughout  the  world. 
The  issues  to  which  the  Senator  has 
directed  our  attention  are.  of  course, 
complex.  But  they  deserve  careful  study 
for  the  likelihood  of  antitrust  violation 
is  great.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ports today — February  10 — the  Justice 
Department  is  investigating  certain  as- 
pects of  international  trade  in  the  sale 
of  drugs  by  American  companies.  It  has 
Issued  a  niunber  of  civil  Investigative  de- 
mands as  part  of  its  inquiry,  partly  in 
response  to  an  earlier  investigation  by 
the  Antitrust  Subccnnmlttee.  Thus,  we 
await  the  outcome  of  the  Department's 
investigation.  However,  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  facts  he  has  produced 
are  of  great  interest  to  me.  We  will  ex- 
amine them  closely  to  determine  whether 
the  subcommittee  should  talce  any  fur- 
ther action  of  its  own. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
it  Is  no  particular  fun  in  exixising  these 
corrupt  business  practices.  These  cor- 
porations have  executives  who  are  fine 
men  and  highly  regarded  people.  None 
of  us  likes  to  be  the  man  who  insists  on 
exposing  these  kinds  of  activities.  But 
when  poor  people  are  made  to  pay  from 
20  to  100  times  what  they  ought  to  have 
to  pay  for  medicine,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  all  over  the  world — ^poor 
people  who  have  to  pay  more  for  medi- 
cine than  they  make  in  a  month  in  some 
of-these  unfortunate  countries — it  is  time 
that  someone  called  a  halt. 

We  must  do  something  about  It.  I 
am  certain  that  we  shall  have  occaJsion 
to  discuss  the  subject  later. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Especially  would  I  hope 
that  we  give  some  thought  to  the  com- 
ments which  the  Senator  has  Just  made 
with  respect  to  the  genetic-name  pre- 
scriptions. There  is  much  else  in  the 
speech  but  this  is  a  sensitive  nerve  in  the 
ethical  drug-producer  field.  They  Jiunp 
up  and  insist  that  to  change  the  generic 
prescription  would  be  nmnlng  the  risk 
of  exposing  a  patient  to  substandard  un- 
safe drugs. 

The  Kefainrer  bill  responded  to  that 
problem  up  to  a  point.    It  assures  that 


there  will  not  be  produced  and  marketed 
in  this  country  a  drug  that  does  not  meet 
standEU-ds  and  open  wide  the  doors  of 
every  producer  for  inspection.  But  more 
basic,  and  what  has  caused  me  over  the 
past  few  years  to  suggest  frequently  Uie 
desirability  to  prescribe  generically,  is 
that  many  Jurisdictions  in  this  country 
Ei^uire  that  a  patient  who  is  on  welfare 
(be  given  a  generic  prescription,  and  medi- 
cal associations  participate  In  this 
practice. 

If  it  is  unsafe  for  the  fellow  whose  bank 
accoimt  is  zero,  it  Is  imsafe  for  every- 
body. But  it  is  not  unsafe,  apparently, 
to  give  the  person  who  is  receiving  wel- 
fare benefits  a  generic  prescription. 
Therefore,  how  can  it  consistently  be 
argued  that  except  for  the  welfare  pa- 
tient, a  generic  prescription  is  unsafe?  It 
does  not  add  up.  All  of  us  should  bend 
every  effort  to  persuade  physicians  to 
prescribe  generically.  Another  feature 
of  the  Kefauver  bill  was  Intended  to  en- 
courage this  practice. 

Now  it  is  required  that  the  generii 
name  appear  prominently  on  the  label, 
even  though  the  trade  name  be  more  con- 
spicuous. This  is  an  effort,  again,  to  re- 
mind physicians  that  there  is  a  way  that 
they,  in  their  role  as  purchasing  agent 
for  the  patient — which  is  their  role — can 
make  life,  if  not  healthier  for  the  patient, 
at  least  easier. 

Again,  I  salute  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana for  his  comments  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Jthe  Senator  from  Michigan,  like 
myself,  has  had  the  experience  of  being 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  on  monop- 
oly. I  think  he  shares  the  frustration  I 
have  felt  on  occasions  when  we  have  tried 
to  protect  the  public  from  some  of  the 
highway  robbery  and  gouging  that  have 
occurred  in  some  situations. 

It  is  perfectly  all  right,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  manufacturers  wish  to 
spend  huge  sums  of  money  to  advertise 
a  trade  name,  so  as  to  make  the  product 
appear  better.  However,  I  recall,  from 
my  law  school  days,  a  case  concerning 
the  advertising  of  the  Bayer  Co..  which 
sought  to  restrict  the  use  of  its  trade 
name  "Aspirin."  Aspirin  is  nothing  but 
monosallcyllc  acid.  It  is  a  good  pain 
reUever.  Anybody  can  make  it.  Once 
he  knows  the  process,  there  is  nothing  to 
it.  It  has  been  in  the  public  domain  for 
a  long  time. 

The  Bayer  Co.  sought  to  prevent  any- 
one else  from  using  the  name  "Aspirin." 
If  aspirin  were  sold,  it  must  be  called 
monosallcyllc  acid.  One  can  Imagine 
how  many  sales  would  be  made  if  it  were 
required  that  the  product  be  called 
monosallcyllc  acid.  That  big  name 
would  scare  anyone  to  death. 

Bayer  finally  woti  the  case;  anyone 
else  would  have  to  call  the  product  some- 
thing other  than  "aspirin."  If  one  buys 
Bayer  aspirin,  he  buys  himself  a  nice 
tablet  with  "Bayer"  stamped  on  it.  He 
is  told  that  there  is  no  better  aspirin  in 
the  world — and  that  is  correct.  There 
is  no  better,  and  there  Is  no  worse;  they 
are  all  the  same. 

If  one  goes  to  Dr.  Calver's  office  in  the 
Capitol  and  says  he  wants  something  to 
cure  his  headache,  Dr.  Calver  will  pro- 
ceed to  hand  him  a  little  box  containing 


tablets  that  are  not  even  marked.  When 
one  opens  the  box,  he  finds  little  pills. 
They  do  not  have  tlie  name  "Bayer"  on 
thein;  they  do  not  have  the  name  "St. 
Joseph"  on  them.  They  are  nothing  but 
little  pills.  But  if  one  takes  them,  they 
will  do  the  same  thing  for  his  headache 
that  Bayer  aspirin  or  anybody  else's 
aspirin  will  do.  The  Government  buys 
these  pills  for  far  less  than  the  price  at 
which  the  company  sells  them  imder  its 
trade  name. 

Other  drugs  that  are  in  the  public  do- 
main often  have  product  trade  names. 
For  instance,  reserpin  is  manufactured 
under  the  trade  name  Serpisil.  When 
the  doctor  writes  a  prescription  for  Serp- 
isil. rather  than  reserpin.  it  means  that 
one  has  to  pay  several  dollars  Instead  of 
47  cents  for  the  product.  Druggists  cus- 
tomarily receive  a  100-percent  markup 
on  drugs.  I  do  not  cc«nplaln  about  that. 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  getting  rich.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  druggist  who  became  a 
millionaire  selling  drugs.  But  having 
paid  47  cents  for  the  product,  he  could 
afford  to  sell  it  to  the  customer  for  $1 
and  be  happy  with  the  profit  he  made. 

But  no,  the  manufacturers  are  going 
around  the  country,  brainwashing  State 
legislators  who  do  not  understand  what 
is  taking  place,  seeking  to  have  laws 
passed  which  would  require  purchgasM 
to  pay  165  times  the  actual  co^/tota' 
product. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  recall  that  we  have  not  been 
very  successful  in  persuading  the  Indus- 
try to  develop  less  complicated  generic 
names.  What  Is  taking  place  is  a  minor 
part  of  the  effort  to  deter  the  use  of 
generic  name  prescriptions.  I  suppose 
that  on  occasions  the  effort  is  successful. 
A  generic  name  should  be  simple.  When 
a  physician  has  busy  days  and  many 
things  to  do,  the  more  complicated  a  gen- 
eric name  can  be  made,  the  less  easy  it  is 
to  remember  it,  even  if  the  physician 
would  like  to  pass  onto  the  patient  a 
prescription  which  could  be  filled  more 
easily. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana's  speech, 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  must  leave  the  Cham- 
ber. I  am  a  delegate  to  the  Mexican- 
American  Conference  and  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  go  to  their  meeting  now.  How- 
ever, I  wish  It  to  appear  in  the  Record 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee I  appreciate  very  much  the 
superb  work  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  doing  in  the  monopoly  field.  I  would 
ccmunend  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  every  Senator. 

Again.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
excellent  contribution. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  has  been  a  very 
strong  advocate  of  competition  and  he 
has  been  an  opponent  of  monopoly. 

I  would  urge  him  to  take  a  copy  oi 
my  speech  with  him  over  the  weekend 
and  read  all  of  the  details. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 
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JOURNAL  OP  PEBRUAHY  9. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  content  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, February  9,  1966,  be  approved.  " 

The  PRESmma  OFPIOIR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 


REPORT  ON  POSITION^  IN  GRADES 
GS-16,  17,  AND  18 

The  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man, U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  positions' in 
grades  GS-16.  17,  and  18,  ^Tor  the  csi- 
endar  year  1965  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


JOINT   RESOLUTION   C^  VERMONT 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  AJKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  ot  the  State  of 
Vermont,  relating  to  the  special  milk 
program  for  schoolchildren.  I  ask  im- 
anlmous  consent  that  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricullture  and  For- 
estry, as  follows: 

HJ.  Rxs.  16 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  Special  mik  pro- 
gram for  schoolchildren 

Whereas  annually  the  T7j3.  Congress  ap- 
propriates funds  for  a  special  mlllt  program 
for  Bchoolchlldren,  and 

Whereas  during  the  last  |«sslon  of  Con- 
gress, the  a\im  of  1 103  mUllon  was  voted  for 
for  such  purpose,  and 

Whereas  mlUlons  of  schoolchUdren 
throughout  the  country  greatly  benefit  from 
this  program,  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Budget  bureau  has  re- 
cently Issued  a  directive,  eSbctlve  February 
1. 1966,  cutting  t3  mlUlon  from  said  program: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and,  house  of  repre- 
untatives.  That  the  Vermont  General  As- 
lembly  oppose  such  cutbadic  of  the  milk 
program,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  State 
be  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  reoolutlon 
to  our  congressional  delegation. 

Approved  February  1,  1068. 
PBJLsr  H.  Hofi ', 

Oovemor. 

RiCHABD     W.     HAIiABT. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Regtreaentativea. 

JOBK  J.  DAUCT, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  ot  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla.  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
mentp: 

8.  aTOl.  A  blU  to  autborlzfl  Bpproprlatlona 
during  the  fiscal  year  18M  tar  procureoient 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
uul  fcr  other  purposes  (Rept.  Ko.  993) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2012.  A  blU  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2913.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Charles  H. 
Thurston;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ' 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  2914.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  PubUc 
Law  816,  81st  Congress,  relating  to  Federal 
assistance  for  school  construction  In  fed- 
erally Impacted  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appetu'  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  2916.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  grant  fellowships  for  grad- 
uate study  In  highway  transportation  en- 
gineering; to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAONU80/I: 

S.  2916.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  weather 
modification  program  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  to  the  Coounlt- 
tee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAOtrnsoit  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  KT7CHEL)  : 

S.  2917.  A  bill  to  improve  the  statistics  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  for  a  census 
In  the  years  1967,  1976.  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Poet  Oflloe 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Suathkbs  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
8.  2918.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  certain  oil  and 
gas  lease;  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  2919.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  2  years  PubUc 
Law  816,  81st  Congress,  relating  to  Federal 
assistance  for  school  construction  In  fed- 
erally Impacted  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUI,  which  appear 
tmder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri: 
S.  2920.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jean  Mele- 
daln   Auguste;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  TTDiNGa.  anii  Mr. 
Yasbobouqr)  : 

5.2921.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlctilture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Psoxmss  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  CtiAaK, 
Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Douuoen,  Mr.  Douo- 
LAS,  Mr.  Haktke,  Mr.  Lattbchk.  Mr. 
McCaxtht,  Mr.  McNakaka,  Mr. 
MoNDALX,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Proxmibe, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Yottko  of  Ohio) : 

8.2922.  A  blU  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Baaln  Compact, 
and  for  other  purpoMs;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Jodldary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hakt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Hakt,  Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  Moasx, 
Mr.  Pboxmibx,  Mr.  Dooo,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabtht,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Wn.HAM8  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yocno  of  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Neuberokr,  Mr.  MclNTTRE,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  RtaicorT.  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 

MONOALB)  : 

S.  2023.  A  blU  entitled  "The  ClvU  RlghU 
Protection  Act  of  1966":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary .\ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Idr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  9924.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pUot  plant  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak., 
to  carry  out  research  relating  to  low  ash  cool; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


RESOLUTION 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NUMBERED  1  OP  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  220)  to  disapprove  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  1  of  1966,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


action 

l^dis- 

crowd - 


EXTENSION  OP  PROVISIONS  OP 
PUBLIC  LAW  815 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  815  for  another  2 
years. 

Public  Law  815  provides  cons 
fimds  for  federally  affected 
tricts  which  have  problems  of  ovi. 
ing  caused  by  the  construction  of  new 
military  facilities,  school  population  in- 
creases on  Indian  reservations,  and  the 
like. 

This  valuable'  legislation  has,  since  its 
enactment  by  the  81st  Congress,  he'ped 
hundreds  of  hard-pressed  school  distilcts 
around  the  country  to  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  the  education  of  pur  youth. 

Unless  we  of  the  Congress  act  prompt- 
ly. Public  Law  815  will  expire  on  June  30, 
and  I  doubt  that  very  many  of  us  will 
want  that  to  happen. 

Schools  in  every  State  in  the  Nation 
have  benefited  from  construction  funds 
provided  by  PubHc  Law  815. 

Since  its  inception,  New  Mexico  schools 
alone  have  received  a  total  of  $41,065,516 
through  Public  Law  815.  Ltist  year,  11 
New  Mexico  districts  received  a  total  of 
$3,610,230,  and  the  estimate  for  the  cur- 
rent year  is  nearly  |2  million. 

Throughout  the  country,  Public  Law 
815  has  financed  $1,204,279,711  worth  of 
school  construction  since  1951,  and  every 
dollar  thus  spent  met  an  essential  local 
need. 

In  recent  years,  annual  expenditures 
have  been  about  $50  million.  The  neeti 
will  be  as  great  next  year,  but  unless  we 
act,  there  will  be  no  fimds  to  meet  the 
need. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  number  of 
Senators  will  wish  to  Join  as  oovonAors 
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on  this  bill,  and  for  that  reason  I  ask 
that  It  lie  on  the  desk  until  February  18. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kn«- 
HiDT  of  New  York  In  the  chair).  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  bill  (S.  2914)  to  extend  for  2  years 
Public  Law  815.  81st  Congress,  relating 
to  Federal  assistance  for  school  construc- 
tion in  federally  impacted  areas,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Montoya,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  GRADUATE 
STUDY  IN  HIGHWAY  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ENOINEERINa 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
grant  fellowships  for  graduate  study  in 
iilghway  transportation  engineering.  It 
is  aimed  dlrecUy  at  overcoming  a  severe 
shortage  of  experts  in  this  field  so  vital 
to  highway  safety. 

There  are  many  important  phases  to 
any  effective  program  of  highway  safety. 
All  are  important.  If  we  are  to  end  the 
tragedy  of  senseless  slaughter  on  our 
roads  we  must  move  forward  on  all  fronts 
with  determination  and  aggressiveness. 

The  availability  of  trained  experts  in 
the  field  of  traffic  safety  engineering  Is 
an  Important  point  In  curbing  accidents. 
Yet  there  is  a  shortage  of  these  engi- 
neers authoritatively  estimated  at  1,400. 
This  shortage  will  grow  to  2,200  in  the 
next  15  years  at  the  current  rate  of  train- 
ing. There  are  only  some  30  fellowships 
a  year  in  highway  transportation  engi- 
neering now,  supported  by  private  funds. 
There  is  no  indication  that  these  will  in- 
crease substantially. 

According  to  a  recent  professional 
study  of  tt^  problem,  the  shortage  is 
much  worse  than  we  think  and  is  bound 
to  grow  worse  still.  This  comprehensive 
study  was  conducted  by  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation  last  year.  I  think 
the  findings  are  important  and  I  will 
summarize  them: 

First.  There  Is  a  present  need  for  an 
estimated  8.000  highway  transiwrtation 
engineers  to  effectively  manage  and  op- 
erate our  highway  system.  Only  6.600 
trained  engineers  are  now  available.  The 
current  shortage  of  1,400  engineers 
means  1  out  of  5  positions  cannot  be 
filled, 

Se<k>nd.  Despite  efforts  of  the  univer- 
sities, not  enough  studaits  are  being 
trained  to  keep  pace  with  the  dememd. 
Unless  addlticxial  students  are  recruited, 
the  current  shortage  of  highway  trans- 
portation engineers  will  increase  to  more 
than  2.200  by  1980. 

Third.  Universities  offering  compre- 
hensive graduate  programs  in  highway 
transportation  engineering  are  presently 
openitlng  at  one-third  to  one-half  of  op- 
timum capacity.  These  schools,  could 
ade<iuatel7  handle  100  more  students  per 
year  without  an  increase  in  faculty  or 
faculties.  However,  procrams  will  have 
to  bs  developed  in  othor  schools  to  help 
accommodate  future  anticipated  needs. 


Fourth.  There  Is  presently  a  shortage 
of  students  with  interests  in  highway 
transportation  engineering.  This  short- 
age results  primarily  from  two  causes: 
First,  lack  of  motivation — liighway 
transportation  seems  lusterless  to  most 
students  when  compared  with  new  fields 
such  as  aerospace  and  electronics;  and 
second.  Inadequate  fellowship  support  as 
compared  to  competitive  fields. 

Fifth.  Essentially  all  fellowship  sup- 
port in  highway  transportation  engineer- 
ing is  provided  Ijy  ASF  and  the  Insurance 
Institute  of  Highway  Safety.  These  pro- 
grams have  approximately  30  fellowships 
per  year  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  future  years. 

Sixth.  More  fellowships  are  needed  to 
fulfill  the  demands  for  better  trained 
highway  transportation  engineers. 

Seventh.  There  should  be  more  effort 
to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  this  field. 

The  idea  of  Federal  fellowships  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  training  Is  nothing  new,  of 
course.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
others  administer  thousands  of  fellow- 
ships. These  previous  programs  were 
taken  into  consideration  in  drawing  up 
the  one  proposed  in  my  bill.  < 

Right  now.  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
does  not  have  a  specialized  fellowship 
program  for  advanced  training  in  high- 
way transportation  engineering,  al- 
though this  Bureau  Is  obviously  the  Fed- 
eral agency  most  involved  with  this 
problem.  Mr.  Rex  Whitton,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  is  extremely 
concerned  with  the  shortage  I  have 
discussed. 

Several  conferences  were  held  with  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau's  training  section. 
The  mechanics  for  establishing  a  spe- 
cialized Federal  fellowslaip  program  in 
highway  transportation  engineering  were 
discussed  in  detsdl.  It  was  clear  that 
enabling  legislation  would  be  needed. 

My  bill  proposes  a  fellowship  program 
to  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  for  graduate  students  in 
highway  transportation  engineering.  To 
meet  minimum  needs  the  program  would 
initially  provide  100  fellowships  annual- 
ly. There  is  authorization  to  expand  to 
200  fellowships  the  second  year  and  to 
300  the  third  year.  This  degree  of  sup- 
port is  required,  certainly,  to  meet  the 
anticipated  demands  for  highly  trained 
engineers. 

Each  fellowship,  to  be  competitive 
with  those  offered  by  other  Federal 
agencies,  provides  an  annual  basic  sti- 
pend of  12.400,  a  $500  allowance  for  each 
dependent  and  instructional  allowance  of 
$2,500  in  lieu  of  tuition  and  fees — an 
average  of  $6,000  per  fellowship  per  year. 

There  should  be  two  methods  of  ap- 
plying this  program.  One  would  be  a 
regular  fellowship  program  with  candi- 
dates selected  by  the  administering 
agency.  The  other  would  be  a  trainee- 
ship  program.  Universities  and  qusdify- 
Ing  institutions  would  submit  proposals 
for  fellowship  grants  and  take  the  re- 
spcmslbillty  of  selecting  candidates. 

These  two  approaches  would  not  only 
insure  a  greater  number  of  high  quality 
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students  taking  gfluluate  study  in  high- 
way transportation  engineering  but 
would  permit  an  effective  geographic 
distribution  and  encourage  more  colleges 
and  imiverslties  to  offer  this  type  of 
training. 

This  proposal  is  of  course  but  one  of 
the  many  approaches  needed  to  achieve 
effective  traffic  safety  in  our  Nation.  I 
pointed  this  out  last  month  in  an  address 
to  the  National  Asphalt  Pavement  As- 
sociation convention  in  Las  Vegas. 

Many  of  my  comments  are  appropriate 
to  my  discussion  now.  To  save  time,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
significant  portions  of  that  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  por- 
tions of  the  address  will  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  (S.  2915)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  grant  fellow- 
ships for  graduate  study  in  highway 
transportation  engineering.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

The  portions  of  the  address  presented 
by  Mr.  Bible  are  as  follows: 

I  submit  we  are  bvUMlng  a  monxunental 
dilemma  even  as  we  are  building  a  magnifi- 
cent travel  system.  I  submit  further  that 
we  can  no  longer  brush  aside  this  dilemma. 
Otherwise  our  tremendoxis  road  construction 
will  have  a  built-in  flaw. 

I'm  speaking  now  of  highway  safety.  That 
is  the  dilemma.  And  it  Is  a  dUemma  that 
has  accelerated  with  the  speed  and  length 
of  travel. 

Don't  misunderstand.  I'm  not  merely 
going  to  preach  safe  driving  practices  or  call 
for  public  awareness  or  quote  slogans  about 
highway  safety.  I  want,  for  just  a  few 
momenta,  to  talk  plainly  and  clearly  about 
what  I  consider  a  real  and  urgent  crises  In 
our  Nation.  And  I  want  to  suggest  some 
real  and  effective  action.  I'm  going  to  sug- 
gest that  organizations  such  as  yours  have 
a  direct  interest  in  helping  to  solve  this 
dilemma. 

There  Is  no  question  of  the  urgency.  We 
know — but  we  prefer  not  to  think  too  much 
about  it — that  highway  fatalities  are  climb- 
ing toward  49.000  a  year — that  30  to  40  mil- 
lion accidents  a  year  coat  our  people  and 
our  economy  (10  to  916  blUlon — that  traiOo 
accidents  are  now  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  young  adults. 

And  we  know — but  we  prefer  not  to  think 
too  much  about  it — that  the  amount  of  at- 
tention and  money  we  spend  on  highway 
safety  is  but  a  very,  very  small  fraction  of 
the  amount  we  spend  on  highway  travel. 

Time  has  run  out.  Let's  face  that  fact. 
We  must  realize  now  that  all  our  highway 
safety  efforts  of  the  past,  no  matter  how  well 
intentloned,  simply  have  not  been  adequate. 

Now  we  need  a  major  national  effort  In 
money  and  energy.  It  must  be  determined, 
continuing  effort  mounted  at  every  level  of 
American  society  and  government.  Nothing 
less  will  do  the  job.  The  alternative  is  sur- 
render by  default  to  a  death  and  Injury  toll 
that  will  remain  a  national  tragedy. 

As  Nevada's  attorney  general  and  as  s 
VS.  Senator,  I  have  long  been  painfully 
aware  of  this  tragic  and  wasteful  dilemma. 
I  have  sponsored  i»t>gram8  and  legislation 
dealing  with  it.  But  I.  along  with  too  many 
others,  have  not  devot«d  enough  serious  at- 
tention to  it. 

The  fact  tiiat  highway  safety  la  a  formi- 
dable national  problem  has  been  recognized 
by  President  Johnson.    He  wUl  propose  to 
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Oongress  a  broad  legtslatlve  jirogram  on  this 
Issue.  I  cannot  teU  you  this  specifics  of  it 
now.  But  it  will  be  hard  hitting— doubtless 
controversial — and  JB/^IU  reoognlze  the  need 
to  spend  money  tojffe  lives. 

If  we  can  spend^iUlons  on  highways  and 
cars,  if  we  can  budget  nearly  $70  million  to 
beautify  the  highways,  then  it  seems  both 
urgent  and  compelling  to  oie  that  we  can 
afford  to  spend  significantly  more  to  save 
human  lives. 

The  President's  Commltttee  for  Traffic 
Safety,  in  studying  this  highway  safety  di- 
lemma, has  recommended  an  action  program. 
It  embraces  the  time-tested  principles  of 
engineering,  laws,  traffic  accident  records, 
education,  motor  vehicle  administration, 
police  supervision,  traffic  courts,  public  In- 
formation, research  and  public  su^wrt. 
You've  heard  of  all  of  them.  You  may  point 
out  that  they  haven't  beeia  too  effective. 
Singly,  they  haven't.  Collectively,  they  can. 
But  there  must  be  one  more  principle — 
money.  Money  will  supply  tihe  action  to  the 
action  program.  I'm  not  talking  solely  of 
Federal  money.  I'm  talking  about  money 
from  local  and  State  governments,  from 
organizations,  from  Individuals. 

You  recall  I  mentioned  engineering  as  one 
phase  of  traffic  safety.  A  survey  conducted 
2  years  ago  by  the  Institute  of  Traffic  En- 
gineers, a  professional  society,  revealed  there 
Is  a  shortage  of  some  1,500  traffic  en- 
gineers in  ovx  Nation  now.  One  out  of  every 
five  positions  cannot  be  filled.  To  attack 
this  one  problem  I  Intend  to  support  the 
introduction  of  legislation  In  the  near  fu- 
ture calling  for  a  Federal  program  of  scholar- 
ships to  promote  and  expand  graduate  study 
in  highway  transportation.  To  me€t  the 
minimum  needs,  this  plan  will  initially  pro- 
vlie  for  100  scholarships  annually  with  au- 
tnorlzatlon  for  expansion  to  200  in  the  sec- 
cmd  year  and  300  in  the  third  year. 

This  program  would  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Commeroe.  It  would,  I 
hope,  encourage  more  universities  and  col- 
leges to  offer  graduate  programs  in  this  field. 

This  is  but  one  phase  and  one  approach. 
It  win  be  my  purpose  in  the  89th  Oongress 
to  work  consistently  on  other  developments 
in  traffic  safety.  In  all  instiances  I  wUl  ad- 
here to  the  belief  I  have  maintained  through- 
out my  30  years  in  public  USe.  That  is,  that 
these  matters  should  be  handled  and  devel- 
oped mainly  at  the  State  asid  oommxinlty 
level.  But  we  must  also  recognize  that  with 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  as  it  hasxle- 
veloped,  the  great  resources  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  must  also  be  brought  to  bear. 
Our  National  Oovernment  must  offer  maxi- 
mum aid  and  encouragement  consistent 
with  the  overall  effort. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ithls  bill  lie  on 
the  table  until  the  close  of  business  on 
February  23  so  thsit  any  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  cosponsor  this  bill  will  have 
that  opportunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED     WEATHER     MODIFICA- 
TION PROGRAM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ms.  President,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  inference  a  bill 
providing  for  a  weather  modification  pro- 
gram and  ask  that  the  bill  lie  on  the 
table  for  1  week  for  additional  cospon- 
sors.  I 

Public  Law  510  of  the  85th  Congress 
gave  broad  authority  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  initiate  and  support 
»  program  of  study,  research,  and  evalu- 
»tlon  in  the  field  of  weajtaier  modifica- 
tion.   That  was   in    195$.    The  prime 


need  then  was  for  Intensive  basic  re- 
search. The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  performed  that  task  in  a  com- 
mendable manner.  One  of  their  finest 
achievements  is  support  of  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  in 
Boulder,  Colo. 

In  1966,  the  art  and  science  of  weath- 
er modification  present  a  different  pic- 
ture. The  need  for  basic  research  is  still 
great,  but  there  are  other  needs  too.  The 
Science  Foundation  has  recognized  and 
reported  on  these  needs.  The  NSF  Spe- 
cial Commission  on  Weather  Modifica- 
tion has  urged  that  an  agency  of  the 
executlvef  branch  be  assigned  the  overall 
responsibility  for  the  national  weather 
modification  program.  I  agree  with  the 
Commission  that  now  is  the  time  to  take 
action.  Accordingly,  I  am  Introducing 
a  bill  which  will  assign  such  a  mission 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
bill  in  no  way  derogates  from  the  splen- 
did performance  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  will  not  interfere  with 
their  support  of  the  NatlonsJ  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research. 

Many  other  Federal  agencies  are  con- 
ducting programs  in  the  field  of  weather 
modification.  My  bUl  takes  cognizance 
of  these  programs. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill  will  serve 
only  as  a  beginning  point  of  discussion. 
I  invite  debate  so  that  Congress  can 
come  up  with  the  best  possible  legislation 
consistent  with  present  scientific  achieve- 
ment. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  began 
hearings  on  weather  modification  in  Ne- 
vada last  year.  Hearings  are  now  sched- 
uled to  begin  before  the  committee  on 
February  21.  It  is  our  desire  to  examine 
this  bill,  the  general  subject  of  weather 
modification,  the  sociolegal  economic 
considerations,  the  Interrelationship  of 
weather  prediction,  and  S.  23. 

The  report  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  well  as  the  excellent  report 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  will 
serve  as  a  beginning  point  for  these  hear- 
ings. These  reports  indicate  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  legislative  program. 
This  is  not  a  time  to  consider  fragment- 
ing responsibility.  Weather  modifica- 
tion and  weather  prediction  are  inti- 
mately related.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  is  therefore  idesdly  suited  to 
have  this  overall  responsibility.  Other 
agencies  having  mission-oriented  pro- 
grams have  a  legitimate  interest  in  carry- 
ing out  their  programs,  but  not  in  the 
overall  direction. 

Scientific  weather  modification  is  a 
comparatively  new  subject.  According- 
ly, the  Congress  has  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  complementary  laws  as 
the  science  develops.  This  is  no  modest 
undertaking.  Weather  systems  are  na- 
tionwide and  worldwide.  Our  approach 
to  constructive  legislation  must  be  as 
comprehensive  as  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2916)  to  provide  for  a 
weather  modification  program  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  Magnuson]  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  ths 
Committee  on  Commerce.  ^ 


PROVISION  FOR  A  CENSUS  IN  THE 
YEARS  1967,  1975,  AND  EVERY  10 
YEARS  THEREAFTER 

Mr.SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropri^ite  reference  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  minority  wliip,  Senator 
KucHEL,  of  California,  a  bill  to  Improve 
the  statistics  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding for  a  census  of  population,  hous- 
ing, and  unemployment  in  the  years  1967, 
1975,  and  every  10  years  thereafter. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  to 
establish  a  reasonably  complete  national 
census  every  5  years  in  place  of  our  pres- 
ent program  of  decennial  censuses  com- 
bined with  special  surveys  and  estimates. 

The  need  for  a  full  and  accurate  peri- 
odic Inventory  of  the  American  people 
has  been  recognized  from  the  founding 
of  our  Republic.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  requires  a  census  once 
in  each  decade,  and  since  1790,  we  have 
taken  17  such  head  co^ts.  From  the 
Information  they  provide,  lawmakers 
and  administrators  at  every  level  of 
government  conceive  and  execute  a 
broad  spectrum  of  programs,  ranging 
from  educating  our  young  to  building 
the  highways  that  span  the  continent. 
Business  and  industry  analyze  census 
statistics  when  arriving  at  decisions  In- 
volving the  Investment  of  billions  of 
stockholders'  dollars.  Historians  Eind  so- 
cial scientists  trace  and  record  the  ever- 
changing  population  patterns  of  our  Na- 
tion and  reach  conclusions  about  where 
we  have  come  from  and  where  we  may 
be  headed. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  passing  of  each 
year,  the  demands  for  detailed,  up-to- 
date  data  on  America's  most  vital  re- 
source, her  people,  are  multiplying. 

Since  1960,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
United  States  has  gained  over  16  mil- 
lion new  residents.  Between  April  1960 
and  July  1964,  Nevada's  population  Is 
said  to  have  shot  up  43  percent;  Ari- 
zona's, 21  percent.  Among  the  metro- 
politan States,  my  own  State  of  Florida, 
has  gained  nearly  18  percent.  Last  year, 
approximately  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion more  people  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
our  sunny  climate  as  permanent  resi- 
dents than  did  In  1960. 

Furthermore,  growth  has  not  been  the 
only  characteristic  of  the  dynamic 
American  population.  Demographers 
tell  us  that  one  American  in  five  changes 
address  at  least  once  a  year.  Although 
there  are  those  who  move  three  or  four 
times  in  a  year  and  others  wiio  are  born 
and  die  in  the  same  home,  on  the  aver- 
age, 100  percent  of  the  national  popula- 
tion moves  within  a  5-year  period.  The 
impact  of  this  migration  is  most  keenly 
felt  In  those  States  wliich  are  rapidly 
absorbing  new  citizens.  State  and  locaJ 
governments  must  provide  expanded 
public  services  such  as  more  schools,  po- 
lice and  fire  departments,  highways,  and 
the  other  facilities  necessary  to  the  life 
of  every  community. 

To  give  an  Indication  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problems  posed  by  restless  Ameri- 
cans, one  need  only  note  that  between 
1950  and  1960.  the  State  of  Florida  added 
1,617,000  new  residents  through  migra- 
tion from  other  areas.  Similarly,  New 
Jersey  during  the  same  period,  gained 
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approxlmfttely  600.000  persons  who  had 
formerly  made  their  homes  elMwhere. 

Probably  the  single  most  significant 
fact  concerning  the  statistics  on  growth 
and  mobility  which  I  have  Just  cited  Is 
that  only  those  figures  for  the  decade  be- 
tween 1930  and  1960  are  known  to  be 
precise.  Tlie  others,  based  on  sample 
surveys  and  projections,  may  not  be  ac- 
curate and  cannot  be^ proven — under 
present  law — until  1970.  According  to 
statistical  experts,  the  farther  we  move 
away  from  1960,  the  more  woefxilly  in- 
adequate our  census  data  will  become. 

Yet,  It  Is  from  this  data  that  decisions 
affecting  the  lives  of  every  American  and 
Involving  billions  of  dollars  must  be 
made.  State  and  local  governments, 
recognizing  the  necessity  for  more  up-to- 
date  information  concerning  their  citi- 
zens, have  had  to  request  special  censuses 
from  the  Census  Bureau.  In  the  6  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  1960,  more  than 
550  of  these  special  inventories  have 
been  made  in  23  States.  However,  they 
have  Involved  only  about  12  million  peo- 
ple in  a  Nation  of  195  million- 
Such  special  censuses  are  an  invalu- 
able aid  to  Slate  and  local  administra- 
tors, but  they  caimot  give  us  an  overEill, 
national  pictilre.  They  cannot  provide 
the  US.  Congress  or  Federal  administra- 
tors with  exact  statistical  knowledge  on 
all  areas  of  this  vast  land.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, such  legislation  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1985,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the 
Library  Services  Act  Amendments  of 
1964,  and  many  others  which  provide  for 
fund  allocations  according  to  need,  must 
be  administered  with  reliance  on  1959 
income  figures — figures  that  are  now  7 
years  out  of  date. 

Because  we  have  tied  ourselves  to  a 
census  program  devised  when  the  entire 
population  of  this  country  did  not  equal 
the  population  increase  between  1950 
and  1960.  we  are  currently  distributing 
billions  of  dollars  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments using  population  and  Income 
data  collected  over  5 years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  already  the  United 
StateSy  takes  a  quinquennial  census  of 
agriculture,  and  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
that  today  we  have  a  more  accurate 
count  of  our  pigs  than  we  do  of  our 
peofde.  We  know  exactly  how  many 
cattle  there  are  in  Nebraska,  but  not 
exactly  how  many  people  there  are  In 
New  York  City. 

in  the  decade  between  1945  and  1955, 
20  nations,  including  Japan,  West  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Norway,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  took  more  censuses  of  pop- 
ulation than  we  did. 

We  cannot  lag  behind  these  countries 
In  this  vital  statistical  field.  If  we  aie 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  needs 
of  our  changing  society,  we  must  be  able 
to  trace  precisely  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place. 

For  Instance,  as  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ates  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have 
a  particular  interest  in  the  problems  of 
our  elderly  citizens.  We  know  that  dally 
3,800  people  reach  the  age  of  86  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  today  approxi- 
mately 18  million  of  our  cittsens  are  86 
orddar. 


And.  we  also  know  that  our  current 
methods  for  counting  these  people  be- 
tween census  years  are  totally  inade- 
quate. Yet,  without  good  census  data, 
the  administration  of  such  programs  as 
medicare  is  made  more  difficult,  and  the 
conception  of  new  programs  must  be 
based  on  conjecture. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
adoption  of  a  quinquennial  census  wUl* 
do  much  to  strengthen  our  Nation's  sta- 
tistical program.  It  will  aid  business 
and  government  In  making  the  vital  de- 
cisions that  will  keep  our  Nation  moving 
forward.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
committee  to  which  this  measure  Is  re- 
ferred will  act  promptly  and  favorably 
so  that  its  enactment  into  law  can  be 
achieved  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2917)  to  improve  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  a  census  in  the  years  1967,  1975,  and 
'every  10  years  thereafter,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Smathers  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KucHXL),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  FEDERALLY 
IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  lijf 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  "an 
amendment  to  Public  Law  815,  81st  Con- 
gress, relating  to  Federal  assistance  for 
school  construction  in  federally  impacted 
areas. 

My  amendment  would  extend  Public 
Law  815  for  2  years,  making  its  expira- 
tion date  consistent  with  Public  Law  874, 
the  second  Impacted  areas  bill  which  au- 
thorizes funds  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance and  teachers*  salaries  in  school 
districts  in  which  a  substantial  number 
of  children  of  servicemen  and  other  Fed- 
eral employees  attend  school. 

Since  their  inception  in  1950,  the  Fed- 
eral impacted  areas  laws  have  been  the 
model  of  wise  and  efficient  Federal  co- 
operation in  our  Nation's  educational 
endeavors. 

Public  Laws  815  and  874  are  special 
programs  of  education  assistance  with 
special  reasons  behind  them.  They  may 
be  said  to  have  a  dual  purpose:  to  com- 
pensate for  the  weakened  tax  base  which 
results  when  much  of  the  real  property 
in  a  school  district  is  federally  owned, 
and  thus  not  subject  to  local  property 
taxes;  and  to  help  local  districts  to  man- 
age the  Increased  outlay  necessary  for 
making  good  schools  available  to  the 
children  of  Federal  employees. 

llie  Congress  took  action  last  year  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874 
until  1968.  This  was  a  wise  decision  and 
illustrated  the  support  of  the  Congress 
for  the  principle  of  requiring  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  to  meet  its  obligation  to 
those  school  districts  which  have  the 
burden  of  educating  dependents  of  Fed- 
eral workers,  many  of  whom  do  not  pay 
the  property  taxes  the  district  must  have 
to  meet  the  rising  coats  of  operation  and 
maintenance  and  teachers'  salaries. 


As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  stated  earlier  this 
week: 

"Hie  theory  behind  Impacted  area  aid  Is 
Just  as  valid  In  196fl  aa  It  waa  when  the  orlgl- 
nal  legislation  was  passed  by  Congress. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today,  Mr. 
President,  is  needed  by  thousands  of 
school  districts  throughout  the  United 
States  which  have  increased  school  con- 
struction requirements.  It  is  consistent 
with  action  taken  by  Congress  last  year 
in  extending  until  1968  the  impacted 
areas  law  dealing  with  operation  and 
maintenance  and  teachers'  salaries. 

And  it  is  consistent  with  the  words  of 
President  Johnson  last  month  when  he 
told  us  we  were  mighty  enough,  healthy 
enough,  strong  enough  so  that  pursuit 
of  our  goals  abroad  need  not  curtail  our 
progress  here  at  home. 

Extension  of  Public  Law  815  Is  impera- 
tive to  the  continuation  of  our  national 
goal  to  provide  every  child  the  best  pos- 
sible education,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  bin  their  strongest  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record.    - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bUl 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2919)  to  extend  for  2  years 
Public  Law  815,  81st  Congress,  relating 
to  Federal  assistance  for  school  con- 
struction in  federally  Impacted  areas,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Cannok,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  , 

S.  2910 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.3.C. 
633),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1966"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1968". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1966"  each 
time  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1968". 

(c)  Paragraph  (16)#of  section  15  of  such 
Act  IB  amended  by  sfrliang  out  "1963-1964" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1965-1966". 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am. 
today,  introducing  a  bill  for  myself  and 
Senators  McGovern,  Hakt,  Tydinos,  Yai- 
BOROUGH,  and  Kxnnxdt  of  New  York, 
which  is  designed  to  extend  and  make 
permanent  the  special  milk  program  for 
children  and  to  make  the  program  avail- 
able for  the  benefit  of  all  children  among 
our  growing  population. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
supported  nutrition  programs  for  many 
years.  It  has  recognized  the  value  of 
good  nutrition  among  children  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  Nation.  Programs  ot 
this  type  also  serve  to  strengthen  agri- 
culture by  expanding  markets. 

The  special  milk  program  for  children 
was  first  enacted  in  1954. 

The  q)ecial  milk  program  for  children 
has  been  a  very  popular  program  among 


parents  and  school  officials.  It  has  ex- 
panded the  market  for  fluid  milk  for 
farmers  throughout  the  United  States 
through  regular  commercial  outlets 
which  serve  the  schools,  but  most  impor- 
tant are  the  nutritional  benefits  derived 
by  participating  childrenl 

The  special  milk  program  for  children 
is  not  a  compulsory  program.  It  en- 
courages children  to  drink  more  milk  by 
making  It  available  at  a  |)rice  that  most 
children  can  afford  and  at  no  cost  to 
those  children  who  are  ;  unable  to  pay 
for  the  milk.  ' 

The  special  milk  program  for  children 
has  grown  with  each  succeeding  year, 
limited  only  to  the  extent  that  growth 
was  inhibited  by  the  appropriation  of 
insufficient  funds  or  through  limitations 
due  to  the  allocations  of  funds  among 
the  several  States.  The  growth  of  the 
program  has  been  accomi^lshed  through 
Increased  participation  of  schoolchil- 
dren, increased  enrollment  in  schools, 
and  increased  numbers  of  schools  and 
child  care  institutions  participating  in 
this  program. 

The  program  was  originally  designed 
for  the  school,  but  later  was  expanded  to 
make  milk  available  to  children  at  simi- 
mer  camps  and  nurseirsr  centers  and 
other  child  care  institutions. 

The  special  milk  program  for  children 
is  scheduled  to  expire  June  30,  1967. 
The  Congress  should  reonove  this  ter- 
mination date  and  maka  the  program 
permanent.  A  program  of  such  national 
imix>rtance  should  not '  be  temporary. 
It  should  be  done  now.  so  that  the  schools 
may  properly  plan  their  activities  for 
next  year  and  for  succeeding  years. 

The  special  milk  program  for  children 
Is  a  modest  investment  lin  the  health  of 
the  Nation  and  should  not  be  limited  for 
lack  of  funds.  Although  program  growth 
indicated  a  need  for  mCre  money,  the 
present  budget  limits  e}(pendltures  for 
the  1965-66  fiscal  year  to  $103  million, 
e  Department  of  Agriculture,  more- 
over, has  indicated  that  it  would  hold  ex- 
penditures to  no  more  than  $100  million. 
This  seriously  hampers  the  program  and 
places  an  unwarranted  burden  on  the 
schools,  which  are  maintaining  the  pro- 
gram on  behalf  of  chlld>ien.  After  an- 
nouncing the  rates  of  payments  to 
schools,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
last  year  reduced  its  reimbursement  rate 
to  95  percent  of  its  obligation  and  has 
announced  that  it  will  further  reduce  the 
reimbursement  rate  to  schools  and  child 
care  centers  to  a  level  of  90  cents  on  the 
dollar  beginning  February  1  of  this  year 
in  an  attempt  to  save  money.  SEicilfic- 
ing  the  health  and  welfpje  of  our  chil- 
dren is  certainly  a  pool-  way  to  effect 
savings. 

These  moves  prove  beyqnd  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  the  preserit  appropriation 
Is  Insufficient  to  provide  opportunity  for 
all  schools,  summer  csmipe,  and  day  care 
centers  to  participate  in  the  program  as 
Congress  intended. 

In  view  of  the  nutritional  benefits  of 
this  program  and  its  popularity,  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  proposed  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  will 
eliminate  the  special  milk  program  for 
children.  The  budget  proposes  a  reduc- 
tion in  funds  Irom  |10l  milllMi  to  $21 
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million  or  a  cut  of  over  80  percent  in  the 
program. 

My  bill  will  overcome  these  deficiencies 
by  making  the  program  permanent  and 
by  committing  Congress  to  the  provision 
of  sufficient  funds  so  that  all  children  can 
participate  and  so  that  there  will  be  ade- 
quate funds  for  program  growth  in  suc- 
ceeding years. 

The  special  milk  program  for  chlldr«i 
Is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular  pieces 
,  of  legislation  among  the  consuming 
population  and  America's  dairy  farmers' 
and  the  whole  dairy  industry  that  has 
been  passed  in  recent  years.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  must  receive  the  support  of 
each  and  every  Member  of  Congress  suid 
I  feel  that  it  will. 

I  Introduce  the  bill  at  this  time  to  allow 
for  necessary  hearings  and  so  that  it  can 
be  enacted  this  year.  It  would  be  a  gross 
injustice  to  our  children  and  to  the 
schools  if  we  were  to  postpone  considera- 
tion of  this  need  until  1967.  Further- 
more, we  Just  cannot  let  the  matter 
stand  in  view  of  the  slash  in  appropria- 
tions for  this  worthwhile  program  as 
provided  by  the  proposed  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask-  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  lie  on  the  table  for 
3  weeks  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  he  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  desk  for  3  weeks,  as 
requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2921)  to  provide  a  specisd 
milk  program  for  children,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Proxmire  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


GREAT  LAKES  BASIN  COMPACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Bayh.  Clark,  Dirksen,  Douglas,  H-uitke. 
Lauschx.  McCarthy,  McNamara.  Mon- 
DALE.  Nelson.  Proxkirx,  Scott,  and 
Young  of  Ohio,  a  bill  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Compact. 

The  Great  Lakes  Commission  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
has  been  in  existence  for  11  years.  It  is 
formed  by  representatives  of  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Indiana.  Michigan.  Mlime- 
sota.  New  York.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin,  it  concerns  itself  with  pro- 
moting the  orderly,  integrated,  and  com- 
prehensive development,  use,  and  con- 
servation of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin. 

Basically  the  Great  Lakes  Commission 
is  a  deliberative,  consultative,  and  recom- 
mendatory body.  None  of  its  actions  or 
decisions  are  binding  on  any  State,  and 
of  course,  none  of  them  are  binding  on 
the  Federal  Government  and/or  its  agen- 
cies. The  sole  and  only  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  to  provide  a  permanent 
and  continuing  fonmi  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ol^at  Lakes  States  can 
come,  discuss,  and^conslder  the  prob- 
lems that  face  these  States  in  connection 
with  the  best  utilization  of  this  vast  and 
common  resource,  and  after  such  delib- 
eration make  recommendations  as  to 
the  solutions  which  are  proposed. 


On  two  previous  occasions  legislation 
granting  consent  of  Congress  to  a  Great 
Lakes  Basin  Compact  has  passed  the 
Senate.  However,  no  action  has  ever 
been  taken  in  the  other  body.  In  1962, 
in  response  to  a  request  for  his  views, 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  then  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  agreement  among  the 
States  requires  congressional  consent  voi- 
der the  compact  clause. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  is  again 
seeking  enactment  of  consent  legisla- 
tion and  I  hope  that  with  the  significant 
sponsorship  in  this  body  we  may  soon 
have  favorable  astion  by  the  Congress. 

I  ask  appropriate  reference  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2922)  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  com- 
pact, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hart  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


TRANSFER  OF  COMMUNITY  RELA- 
TIONS      SERVICE— REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN  NO.  1  OP  1966  ^ 
Mr.   JAVITS.    Mr.   President,   today, 
the  President  of  the  United' States  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  reorganization  plan 
proposing  the  transfer  of  the  Commiinlty 
Relations  Service  from  the  Commerce 
Department  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  resolution  disapproving  this  re- 
organizatlcm  plan,  and  reiterate  my  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicorr],  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Subcommittee 
of  the  Goverrunent  Operations  Commit- 
tee, to  schedule  early  hearings  on  this 
matter. 

As  one  who  took  an  active  pcirt  in  the 
drafting  and  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which  created  the 
-  Service,  I  emphasize  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  mediation  and  conciliation  service, 
not  as  an  arm  of  the  Federal  prosecutor. 
In  my  view,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Serv- 
ice could  be  seriously  Jeopardized  if  the 
element  of  coercion  replaces  that  of  con- 
ciliation. 

Many  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  expressed  to  me  their  feeling 
that  this  transfer  shcAild  not  be  effected. 
I  welcome  their  support  and  express  the 
hope  that  at  the  very  least  a  full  inquiry 

be  had  in  this  matter.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resoluticwi  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  220)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  does  not  favof 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  1  tran*< 
mltted  to  O^ngress  by  the  Preddant  on  Fe)^ 
ruary  10.  1966. 


A  REASONABLE  SOLUTION:  A  3- 

YEAR  HOUSE  TERM 

AMxsmtKtn  no.  «• 

Mr.  McOEE..  Mr.  President,  the  other 
body  has  begun  hearings  on  the  proposal 
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act  forward  by  President  Johnson  In  his 
memorable  state  of '  the  Union  message 
to  extend  the  terms.,of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  has 
focused  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  on  this  proposal,  which  I  believe 
will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
Issues  to  come  before  the  Cpngress  In 
recent  years.  ■*■  ^ 

The  President's  proposal  that  House 
terms  be  extended  to  4  years  and  that 
the  entire  House  be  elected  at  the  same 
time  as  the  President  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  by  my  good  friend, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Joined  in  spon- 
sorship of  that  measure  because  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  if  the  democratic 
process  Is  to  survive  and  is  to  work  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  efBclency,  we 
must  free  Members  of  the  House  from 
perpetual  campaigning  and  the  some- 
times demeaning  search  for  campaign 
financing  that  too  often  has  character- 
ized political  life  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  I  have  Joined  in  cosponsorship 
to  Indicate  how  strong  is  my  conviction 
that  House  terms  must  be  extended. 

However,  when  the  time  comes  for 
deliberation  on  this  issue  in  this  body,  I 
intend  to  submit  an  amendment  which 
will  mean  a  basic  change  in  the  proposal 
as  now  set  forward  In  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 126.  The  crux  of  my  amendment 
Is  that  the  House  term  be  extended  from 
2  to  3  years  and  that  one-third  of  the 
House  be  elected  each  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  plan 
would  eliminate  the  vast  majority  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  presented  in 
opposition  to  extension  of  the  House 
term  and  would  be  a  means  by  which 
that  body  could  fulfill  its  historic  respon- 
sibility, while  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  individual  membership  an  oppor- 
tunity to  greatly  Increase  their  effective- 
ness as  legislators. 

There  Is  validity  In  the  argument  that 
our  Pounding  Fathers  made  the  House 
term  shorter  than  that  of  the  Senate  In 
order  to  give  that  body  a  chance  to  reflect 
changes  In  the  attitude  of  the  people  re- 
garding the  Issues  facing  the  Nation. 
Under  my  proposal,  each  year  one- third 
of  the  House  will  be  chosen,  thus  giving 
ample  opportunity  for  the  voice  of  the 
people  to  make  Itself  heard  In  Washing- 
ton. On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  there 
would  be  the  continuity  of  having  two- 
thirds  of  the  body  carry  over  so  that 
there  would  not  be  a  total  disruption  In 
plans,  programs,  and  policies  from  year 
to  year. 

While  it  can  be  suggested  that  a  4-year 
term  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  give  him  the  support  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  peo- 
ple who  elected  him  to  the  Presidency,  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  disadvan- 
tages of  this  proposal  outweigh  its  merit. 
Under  my  plan,  there  would  be  a  reading 
at  the  end  of  each  year  which  could  be 
and  should  be  very  valuable  to  deter- 
mine how  well  the  public  thinks  the 
President  has  carried  out  its  mandate. 
Furthermore.  It  would  seem  obvious  that 
not  all  House  Members  would  benefit 
from  running  with  the  President,  wheth- 
er he  to  of  their  party  or  of  the  opposi- 


tion. A  3-year  rotation  of  elections 
would  eliminate  the  perpetual  sharing  of 
the  platform  with  the  added  require- 
ments and  difficulties  created  by  a  na- 
tional campaign.  Each  Member  accord- 
ing to  sequence  would  nui  In  a  national 
election  year,  but  he  would  not  be  irrev- 
ocably sentenced  to  this  type  of  candi- 
dacy. 

I  realize  full  well  that  by  spUttlng  the 
House  Into  three  parts  that  problems  of 
division  occur  both  in  the  House  as  a 
whole,  and  in  Individual  State  delega- 
tions, but  these  are  merely  housekeep- 
ing chores  which  can,  I  am  confident,  be 
solved  with  a  minimum  of  problems.  My 
amendment  provides  that  the  House 
after  the  first  election  following  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  be  divided  by  lot 
into  three  classes  and  that  the  number 
of  Members  from  each  State  assigned  to 
each  class  would  be  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible.  In  the  case  of  those  States 
which  lose  or  gain  representation  follow- 
ing a  census,  all  Members'  terms  would 
end  at  noon  on  the  third  day  of  January 
after  the  election  which  next  follows 
since  in  that  election  a  new  slate  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  have  been  chosen. 
Immediately  these  newly  elected  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  divided  into  terms  In 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  divi- 
sion. This  latter  point  is  put  forward  as 
a  possible  solution  to  the  reapportion- 
ment problem,  but  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  during  our  deliberations  Improve- 
ments can  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
there  are  significant  strengths  in  this 
proposal  that  make  it  a  logical  and  suit- 
able means  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
and  making  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  more  emclent  without 
lessening  their  responsiveness  to  the  pub- 
lic will.  This  problem  Is  not  new ;  Indeed, 
Senator  McGeb  took  over  the  Job  from 
Professor  McOee  who  had  for  some  years 
before  carried  on  research  and  rumina- 
tions toward  the  goal  of  a  responsive  and 
responsible  House  of  Representatives. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  solu- 
tion has  been  reached  after  long  and  var- 
ied consultations  with  politicians  and 
political  scientists  across  the  country, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  re- 
ceived considerable  support  from  many 
people  who  represent  a  wide  divergence 
in  political  (pinion  and  academic  atti- 
tude. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  drafted 
the  Constitution  and  for  many  years 
after  that,  a  House  Member  was  In 
Washington  only  a  few  months  out  of 
any  year  and  the  problems  he  faced 
were,  in  comparison  with  today's  world, 
few  and  far  between.  To  cite  the  ex- 
tremes— the  First  Congress  met  March 
4.  1789.  considered  fewer  than  150  bills 
and  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives spoke  for  45,000  people. 
Last  year  the  -Ist  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  considered  16,882  bills  and  res- 
olutions, and  each  Representative  spoke 
in  behalf  of  450.000  constituents.  From 
this  sheer  volume  of  work  It  Is  obvious 
that  some  respite  is  needed  and  that  the 
quality  of  a  legislator's  work  and  the 
desirability  of  a  legislator's  Job  can  only 
be  Improved  by  extending  the  length  of 
his  term. 
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Indeed,  it  seems  fair  to  comment  that 
because  of  the  advances  In  communica- 
tions and  travel,  a  6-year  term  is  more 
responsive  to  the  will  of  t^e  people— in 
terms  of  contact  with  the  constituency— 
that  a  2-year  term  was  in  post-colonial 
times.  What  we  are  seeking  to  do  in 
this  amendment  is  to  keep  the  constitu- 
tional principles  of  representation  in- 
tact, while  updating  the  system  to  the 
space  age. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  the 
present  2-year  term  is  still  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  space  age,  as  there  are 
always  those  who  prefer  the  status  quo. 
But  I  sincerely  believe  that  if  the  Nation 
is  to  expect  a  first-class  job  from  its 
Congress — and  such  a  Job  Is  necess$u7 
for  our  survival — it  must  provide  first- 
class  working  conditions.  My  proposal 
would  give  the  needed  relief  from  con- 
tinual campaigning  and  still  preserve 
the  vital  role  of  the  House  in  refiecting 
changes  in  public  opinion  and  providing 
a  continuing  review  of  Government  pol- 
icy by  the  electorate.  By  dividing  the 
House  into  three  groups  we  assure  that 
this  review  does  not  totally  disrupt  the 
legislative  process,  but  takes  place  with- 
in the  context  of  continuity. 

We  face  a  challenge  in  this  Issue  of 
providing  leadership  for  the  strongest 
Nation  In  the  world.  We  have  a  dual 
responsibility  to  represent  our  constitu- 
encies Eind  to  represent  the  general  In- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve this  responsibility  would  be  best 
served  by  an  extension  of  the  term  of 
House  Members  to  3  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  proposed  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  vlll  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  wid,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  484)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  126 
A.    StrUce  out  all  &rter  the  resolving  cUum, 
^knd  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  aU 
Intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three- fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"  'ARTlCUt  — 

"  'Section  1.  The  House  of  Representotlves 
shall  be  composed  of  Members  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States  and  the  electors 
.  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nxunerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  article,  the  terms 
of  office  of  RepresentaUves  shaU  be  three 
years. 

"  'Stc.  2.  The  Representatives  shall  be  di- 
vided by  lot  Into  three  classes.  The 'number 
of  offices  assigned  to  each  class  shall  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  may  be.  and  the  number  of 
offices  from  each  State  assigned  to  each  class 
shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  may  b«. 

•'  'Sic.  3.  The  first  division  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  into  classes  shall  be  made  Immediately 
after  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
assembled  In  consequence  of  the  first  elec- 
tion of  Representatives  to  whom  this  arti- 
cle appllee. 
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"  'A  further  division  of  Representatives 
Into  the  three  classes  shall  be  made  inunedl- 
ately  after  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  shall 
be  assembled  In  consequence  of  each  elec- 
tion of  Members  which  next!  follows  a  reap- 
portionment of  Representatives  among  the 
several  States.  Such  furthtr  division  shall 
apply  only  to  those  States  the  representation 
of  which  has  been  Increased  or  decreased  by 
such  reapportionment.  The  term  of  office  of 
all  Representatives  from  st^Ch  States  shall 
end  at  noon  on  the  third  4ay  of  January 
after  the  election  which  n^st  follows  such 
reapportionment.  ' 

"  'The  offices  of  the  Representatives  from 
any  newly  admitted  State  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  three  classes  Immediately  after  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  assembled 
In  consequence  of  the  first  eloctlon  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  such  State. 

"  'Sec.  4.  In  order  that,  ai  nearly  as  may 
be.  one-third  of  the  Represthtatlves  will  be 
chosen  in  each  year,  the  term  of  office  of 
Representatives  whose  office*  are  assigned  to 
the  first  class  at  the  first  division  shall  be 
one  year,  and  the  term  of  office  of  Repre- 
sentatives whose  offices  are  assigned  to  the 
second  class  at  the  first  dlvUton  shall  be  two 
years.  The  term  of  office  of  any  Representa- 
tive whose  office  is  assigned  to  one  of  the 
three  classes  at  any  subsequent  division 
shall  expire  at  the  time  of  expiration  of  the 
term  of  the  other  offices  siaslgned  to  that 
class. 

"  'Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  repealed. 

"  'Sec.  6.  No  Member  of  ^  House  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  House  for  a  term  which  Is  to 
begin  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
office  held  by  hlni  unless,  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  such  election,  he  shall  have 
submitted  a  resignation  fhwn  such  office 
which  shall  become  elTectlm  no  later  than 
the  beginning  of  such  term.  ^ 

"  'Sec.  7.  "This  article  slw|ll  first  apply  In 
the  case  of  Representatives  elected  for  terms 
beginning  on  January  3  o(f  the  first  year 
which  begins  more  than  oiid  year  after  the 
date  of  ratification  of  this  Article. 

"  '.Sec.  8.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  beeni  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  with- 
in seven  years  from  the  (t*te  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress.' 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  :read :  'Joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendtaent  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  providing  that 
the  term  of  office  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  ithree  years.'  '• 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
BILLS    i 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
JoRD.u*],  the  Senator  fjnom  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  ,  and  the  Setmtor  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  be  listed  as  ad- 
ditional cosponsors  of  Senate  bill  2911, 
the  next  time  the  bill  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFtlCER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  neit 
printing  of  S.  2857,  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Senator  Javit3  and  Senator 
Bath,  be  Included  as  sii>onsor5  of  this 
bill,  which  would  increase  the  Invest- 
ment credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  wat^r  and  air  pol- 
lution. I  believe  I  should  say  that  both 
Senators  Indicated  their  desire  to  Join 
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in  sponsoring  this  bill  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week,  and  according  to  the  request 
I  made  when  I  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion on  February  1,  the  bill  was  to  be  at 
the  desk  through  Wednesday.  February 
9.  Through  an  error  In  notation,  the 
bill  was  printed  a  day  earlier  than  the 
request  noted,  so  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  record  is  clear  that  the  sponsors  in- 
clude Senator  Bayh  and  Senator  Javits. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
19th  of  January,  I  introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  71.  Some  53 
Senators  joined  with  me  as  cosponsors 
of  the  resolution.  Since  that  date  and 
since  the  printing  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  71,  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators have  called  asking  to  be  listed  as 
cosponsors.  I,  therefore,  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  further  printings  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  71  include  as  co- 
sponsors  the  following  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate: 

Lister  Hill,  George  A.  Smathers, 
George  D.  Aiken,  Carl  T.  Curtis,  Philip 
A.  Hart,  George  McGovern,  Frank  J. 
Lausche,  Abraham  Ribicoft,  Edwakd  V. 
Long,  John  O.  Pastore,  Winston  L. 
Proxtty,  Haskt  P.  Byed,  Carl  Hayden, 
Jacob  Javits,  Gaylord  Nelson,  Willum 
Proxmire,  Albert  Gore,  J.  William  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  Wayne  Morse,  Russell  B.  Long, 
Lee  Metcalf,  George  Murphy,  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen,  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Ralph  Yarborough,  Jennings  W.  Ran- 
dolph, John  Sparkman,  Roman  L. 
Hruska,  Maurine  B.  Neuberger,  Milton 
R.  Young,  John  Sherman  Cooper,  B. 
Everett  Jordan,  Thomas  J.  McIntyre. 
Thruston  Morton,  Herman  Talmadge. 
John  McClellan,  Norris  Cotton,  Caleb 
Boggs,  and  Thomas  Dodd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  this 
expression  of  support  for  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  In  its  selection  of  Utah  as 
the  nominee  of  the  United  States  for  the 
site  of  the  1972  winter  Olympic  games. 
When  the  InternatlcHial  Olympic  Com- 
mittee meets  in  Rome,  Italy,  in  April  of 
this  year,  the  U.S.  delegation  will  be 
fortified  in  its  bid  for  the  winter  Olym- 
pic games  by  this  strong  expression  of 
support  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  will  act  promptly  and  with  equal 
unanimity  to  make  the  expression  of 
the  Congress  complete  that  the  United 
States  urges  the  holding  of  the  1972 
winter  Olympic  games  in  Utah. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  3,  1966,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Gruxn- 
ING,  Mr.  Hartkk,  Mr.  Inou-ye,  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  2872)  to  encourage  private  enter- 
prise in  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment oi  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  fa- 


cilities for  public  use,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Brcwstes  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1966.' 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1522. 
TO  REMOVE  ARBITRARY  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  CERTAIN  ATTORNEYS' 
FEES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  28,  1966,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1522,  a 
bill  to  remove  arbitrary  limitations  upon 
attorneys'  fees  for  services  rendered  in 
proceedings  before  administrative  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States.  This  bill  was 
Introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan. 

Numerous  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  now  impose  limitations 
upon  fees  which  attorneys  may  charge 
clients  for  services  rendered  in  adminis- 
trative proceedings.  S.  1522  would 
abolish  all  these  provisions  of  law  or 
agency  regulations,  and  would^  allow 
each  Eulminlstrative  agency  to  pay  at- 
torney's fees  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
reasonable  value  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  attorney  concerned.    \ 

We  hope  to  hear  from  a]l  witnesses 
who  are  desirous  of  testifjring  on  any 
aspect  of  S.  1522.  Such  persons  who 
would  like  to  testify  should  contact  Mr. 
Benny  L.  Kass,  assistant  counsel  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  room  3214,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C., 
telephone  225-5617. 


NOTICE  ON  HEARINGS  ON  ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments,  I 
wish  to  annoimce  that  the  hearings  on 
electoral  college  which  were  to  be  held 
on  February  7  through  February  10  and 
were  rescheduled  for  February  14 
through  17  have  necessarily  been  post- 
poned. 

Since  the  subcommittee  does  intend  to 
consider  this  question  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  I  suggest  that  interested 
persons  or  organizations  who  wish  to  be 
heard  on  this  subject  contact  the  sub- 
committee staff  in  room  419,  Old  Senate 
Office  Building,  phone  extension  3018. 


POPULATION  HEARINGS  SCHED- 
ULED FOR  WEDNESDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY 16,  AT  10  AM.,  IN  ROOM 
3302,  NEW  SENATE  OFFICE  BUIUD- 
ING 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  will  be 
in  recess  from  the  conclusion  of  business 
today  until  noon  of  Wednesday  next, 
February  16, 1  wish  to  annoimce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendl- 
tmes  will  continue  hearings  on  S.  1676  on 
Wednesday,  February  16.  The  public 
hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3302  in  the 
Hew  Senate  Office  Building,  starting  at 
10  ajn.  • 
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NOnCS  OP  RESCHEDmJNO  OP 
HEARINO  ON  NOMINATION  OP 
WILLIAM  J.  LYNCH  TO  BE  T33.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE.  NORTHERN  DIS- 
TRICT OP  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  rescheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. February  24.  1966.  at  10:30  ajn.,  In 
room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  n<xnlnation  of  William  J.  Lynch, 
of  Illinois,  to  be  VS.  district  judge, 
northern  district  of  Illinois,  vice  Michael 
L.  Igoe.  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  cofisists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  CMr.  McClellak], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DiRxsnr], 
and  myself,  as  chalrm^. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  10,  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1698)  to 
establish  a  procedure  for  the  review  of 
proposed  bank  mergers  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  the  dissolution  of 
merged  banks,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves,  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1 
Public  Law  88-420,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  01  LA  Garza,  of  Texas,  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
Mezlco-U.S.  Interparliamentary  Group, 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon,  vice 
Mr.  Slack,  of  West  Virginia,  excused. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  706.  An  set  to  amend  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  In  order  to  provide  for  eatabUab- 
ment  of  ipeclal  adjuatment  board*  upon  the 
request  either  of  repreeentatlvea  of  em- 
ployees or  of  carriers  to  resolve  disputes 
otherwise  referable  to  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board,  and  to  make  all  awards 
of  such  Board  final;  and 

HJl.  12608.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  par- 
Udpatton  oC  the  United  SUtes  Ui  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bOls  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  tlUes  and  referred,  as 
liulicated: 

HJi  706.  An  act  to  amend  the  RaUway 
Labor  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  establUh- 
m«nt  ot  special  adjustment  boards  upon  the 
request  either  of  repreeenutlves  of  employees 
or  <tf  carriers  to  resolve  disputes  otherwise 
referable  to  the  NaUonal  Railroad  Adjxist- 
ment  Board,  and  to  make  all  awards  of  such 
Board  final;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  WeUare. 

BJi.  I356S.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  par- 
tletpatton  of  the  TTnltMl  States  In  the  Aalaa 
Dsvelopmnit  Bask;  to  tb«  OoountttM  on 
Forlgn  RelatloM. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 194  of  title  14.  United  States  Code, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  appointed 
Mr.  LnnroN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Clakk  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Grovxr 
of  New  York  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U^S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
PubUc  Law  301,  78th  Congress,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  appointed 
Mr.  DowNiNO  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Murpht 
of  New  YoiiE,  and  Mr.  Moshir  of  Ohio 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  9)  to  provide  read- 
justment assistance  to  veterans  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  in- 
duction period. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  * 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1698)  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  review  of  proposed  bank 
mergers  so  as  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  the  dissolution  of  merged  banks,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore. 


OHIO  STUDY  SHOWS  SCrfOOL  fjmx 
NEEDED  PCMl  ALL  CHILDREN 

Mr.  -PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  speaking  dally  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  protest  the  action  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  withholding  $3 
million  in  appropriated  funds  from  the 
special  milk  program  for  schoolchildren. 
The  Federal  share  of  the  expenses  of 
providing  milk  for  schoolchildren  has.  as 
a  consequence,  been  cut  by  10  percent 
from  last  year's  levels.  The  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  1967  indicates  that  the 
program  Is  headed  for  virtual  extinction. 
It  would  be  cut  from  $103  to  $21  million 
and  redirected  only  to  those  children 
who  can  qualify  as  needy  with  some  sort 
of  a  means  test.  None  of  this  will  save 
money  because  the  CCC  must  buy  miiir 
imder  price  support  laws  that  the  school- 
children do  not  drink. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to- 
day to  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  en- 
titled "Recommendations  for  More  Ef- 
fective School  Milk  Programs."  On 
page  3  the  pamphlet  states,  under  the 
heading  "Keep  the  Price  Low": 

without  exception,  studios  show  that  one 
of  the  most  important  ways  to  get  more 
children  to  drink  more  milk  In  schools  Is  to 
keep  the  price  as  low  as  possible.  This 
price  wUl  depend  upon  the  amount  the 
school  pays  for  milk,  the  margin  It  takes  to 
cover  the  expense  Incurred  In  hmHUng  >i»^ 
ssrvtng  milk,  and  whether  it  receives  partial 
rabnbursement  for  that  milk  by  parUcipat- 


Ing  In  one  or  both  ot  the  Federal  programs 
(school  lunch  and  school  milk). 

Obviously  the  administration's  at- 
tempts to  slice  school  milk  fimds  by  80 
percent  will  make  the  price  the  child 
must  pay  high,  resulting  in  a  dropoff  of 
milk  drinking  all  the  way  from  pre- 
schoolers to  high  school  seniors.  This 
is  evident  from  the  pamphlet's  statement 
that  "research  shows  that  average  milk 
consumption  per  pupil  Is  generally 
higher  In  schools  that  serve  milk  under 
the  Federal  programs  than  in  schools 
that  serve  milk  outside  these  programs." 

Mr.  President,  I  particularly  empha- 
size the  following  advice  given  on  page 
5  of  the  pamphlet,  imder  the  heading 
"Having  Milk  Available": 

studies  have  Indicated  that  children  drink 
more  milk  when  they  caji  obtain  It  at  various 
tlmee  during  the  day.  A  minimum  goal  la  to 
have  milk  available  at  least  three  times  a  day. 
at  mldmomlng.  at  noon,  and  at  mldafter- 
noon.  Some  schools  report  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  milk  are  drunk  by  children  as  they 
arrive  or  leave,  especially  by  those  who  must 
walk  or  ride  long  distances  to  school. 

This  statement  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration because  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  seems  to  hold  the  view  that 
when  milk  is  served  at  the  noon  meal  as 
a  part  of  the  school  lunch  program,  it  is 
not  needed  in  mldmomlng  or  mld- 
aftemoon.  I  believe  this  assumption  is 
one  of  the  underpinnings  of  the  move  to 
cripple  the  program  in  fiscal  1967.  All 
the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
indicates  the  school  milk  program  wlU 
be  curtailed  only  in  those  schools  having 
a  school  limch  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIorNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMmE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorom  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  BIG  INCREASE 
IN  EDUCATION.  HEALTH.  AND 
FARM  AID  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  ask  for  a  prompt  and  vast  step- 
up  In  educational,  health,  and  agricul- 
tural assistance  and  land  reform  In  South 
Vietnam. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  Increased 
our  Vietnam  military  effort  more  than  a 
hundredfold. 

We  have  often  talked  about  the  neces- 
sity for  making  a  comparable  economic, 
educational,  and  health  effort;  but  we 
have  done  far  less  than  we  can  do.  than 
we  should  do.  or — if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  chance  to  achieve  our  objectives — we 
have  done  far  less  than  we  must  do. 

Today  we  have  less  than  one  American 
in  Vietnam  working  for  all  nwamllitary 
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purposes  combined  for  eveiy  200  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  marines. 

Today  we  spend  $1  on  schools,  health, 
agricultural  assistance,  and  land  reform 
in  Vietnam  for  every  $400  We  spend  cm 
military  action. 

Now  listen  to  the  words  of  Gen.  Edward 
Luisdale.  a  distinguished  American  and 
a  recognized  expert  on  subversion  and 
revolution:  I 

The  harsh  fact,  and  one  which  has  given 
pause  to  every  thoughtftil  American,  Is  that, 
despite  the  use  of  overwhelming  amounts  of 
men,  money  and  materiel,  despite  the  quan- 
tity of  well-meant  American  advice  and  de- 
spite the  Impressive  statistics  of  casualties 
inflicted  on  the  Vletcong,  th«  Communist 
■ubversive  insurgents  have  grown  steadUy 
stronger.  In  numbers  and  In  slaa  of  units,  and 
itlll  retain  the  Initiative  to  act  at  their  wUl 
in  the  very  areas  of  Vietnam  where  Vietnam- 
ese and  American  efforts  halm  been  most 
cwnoentrated.  j 

As  Lansdale  further  said :' 

The  Communists  have  let  loose  a  revolu- 
tionary Idea  In  Vietnam.  It  Will  not  die  by 
being  Ignored,  bombed,  or  smothered  by  us. 
Ideas  do  not  die  In  such  ways. 

TKX  VIETCONO  PITQA 

What  is  that  Idea?  There  is  not  one, 
but  three.  They  are  powerful.  And  the 
Vietcong  has  suited  their  fiction  to  the 
triple  pledge.   Here  they  arci 

"Land  to  the  tiller."  \ ' 

In  a  nation  teeming  \|rlth  landless 
tenant  farmers,  the  Vietcotig  has  given 
the  tenant  the  local  authority  and  the 
military  power. 

"The  soldier  helps  the  peasant." 

The  Vletcong  soldier  tortures  and  terri- 
fies the  peasant.  He  help$  him — phys- 
ically helps  him— rwhen  itihe  peasant 
cooperates.  , 

"The  government  exlafts  for  the 
people."  ' 

This  Vletcong  slogan  is  given  believ- 
abillty  precisely  because  the  Vietcong 
helps  the  landless  tenant. 

WEAPON   NEEDED  TO   KILL  VI^CONO  IDEA 

What  is  our  answer? 

We  have  an  answer — |a  brilliantly 
proven  answer. 

We  know  how  to  make  farms  thrive 
as  no  people  in  history  ever  have  before. 
And  we  know  what  the  fpmily-owned, 
family-operated  farm  meatvs  to  a  peo- 
ple's will  to  fight  and  sacrWce  for  their 
nation.  We  know  how  to  filake  it  work 
as  a  marvel  of  efficiency. 

American  medical  achievements  are 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

In  Medicare  we  have  just  given  a  great 
national  example  of  how  to  put  that 
medical  know-how  to  work  for  millions. 

American  education  is  otir  real  glory. 
And  this  President,  this  Congress  has 
shown  how  we  can  advance  education  to 
bring  the  abundant  life  tio  all  of  our 
people.  ! 

Can  this  education,  health,  farm  know- 
how  help  us  in  Vietnam?    It  can.   It  has. 

Indeed,  In  Vietnam  itself  we  have  over 
the  years  a  great  and  proud  record  of 
achievement  through  American  as- 
sistance. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  Whether  more 
educational,  agricultural,  and  health  aid 
will  work  In  Vietnam.    We  know  it  will. 

Last  March  I  spelled  out  the  details  of 
that  great  story  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.    Today  I  bring  It  up  to  date. 


I 


less  AMBtlCAM  CONTBIBtmON  TO  VIETNAM 


Since  last  year,  the  9  two-year  trade 
schools  financed  by  the  United  States 
have  Increased  to  20.  more  than  doubling 
this  vital  area's  ct^acity. 

Three  milUon  textbooks  had  been  pub- 
lished a  year  ago.  Today,  the  total 
stands  at  6  million  for  elementary 
school  use.  500.000  for  secondary  schools 
and  40,000  for  university  use. 

American  aid  supplied  five  dredges  to 
augment  the  eight  at  work  last  year  in 
developing  ports  and  harbors. 

We  completed  a  modem  microwave 
telecommunications  system.  This  links 
Satgon  with  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Mekong  Delta  provinces. 

American  medical  know-how  gave  83 
percent  of  the  population  protection 
against  malaria.  The  incidence  rate 
rose,  however,  from  .77"  percent  in  1962 
to  1.57  percent  because  medical  teams 
still  are  barred  from  some  Vletcong- 
controUed  areas. 

We  have  helped  build  more  than  45 
bridges  and  culverts,  over  400  miles  of 
secondary  roads,  and  almost  220  miles 
of  major  highways. 

EDUCATIONAL   ASSISTANCE 

The  National  Institute  of  Administra- 
tion, built  and  staffed  with  American 
funds,  now  has  450  students  training  for 
administrative  leadership  In  the  Prov- 
inces. This  Is  a  55-percent  Increase  over 
last  year. 

We  have  Increased  the  21  Provincial 
training  centers  for  village  officials  to  27. 
Five  more  are  scheduled  for  completion 
by  June  30  and  another  12  Eire  plsuined 
for  the  following  year. 

Eleven  Provincial  training  centers 
now  provide  basic  Instruction  and  re- 
fresher training  to  all  members  of  the 
national  police. 

VIETCONO    HA&ASSKENT 

The  Vletcong  have  hindered  the  fresh 
water  well  project.  In  spite  of  this  In- 
terference, we  helped  drill  208  more 
sanitary  wells,  bringing  the  total  to 
1,608.  This  particular  program  is  geared 
for  rapid  expansion  once  conditions  per- 
mit. 

The  rising  nimiber  of  refugees  seeking 
haven  In  the  cities  of  South  Vietnam  has 
gravely  overtaxed  the  municipal  water 
supplies.  While  awaiting  the  day  when 
the  countryside  is  stable  enough  for 
orderly  development,  most  of  the  well 
drills  are  at  work  in  many  of  the  65  cities 
of  the  south. 

The  Vietcong  have  also  hit  the  electric 
power  supply  hard.  Last  May  they  sab- 
otaged a  160-megawatt  transmission  line 
in  Saigon  from  Danhlm  in  central  Viet- 
nam. 

As  work  was  nished  on  a  33-megawatt 
powerplant,  financed  through  a  $12.7 
million  U.S.  loan,  we  helped  the  Public 
Works  Ministry  design,  construct,  and 
equip  a  22 -megawatt  plant  near  Saignrx. 

In  the  coimtryside,  we  helped  install 
dlesel  generating  units  In  32  towns  and 
villages.  The  United  States  helped 
organize  three  rural  electrification  co- 
operatives and  made  plans  to  begin  work 
on  electrical  projects  early  this  year. 
We  already  have  shipped  the  equipment 
for  these  projects. 


Stronger  transmitters  and  better 
broadcast  facilities  Improved  the  7- 
statlon  Radio  Vietnam  network.  We 
supplied  85,000  low-cost  radios  for  the 
public  and  11,000  for  the  armed  forces 
and  other  groups. 

These  rsuUos  supplement  6.000  com- 
munity listening  centers  already  estab- 
lished, and  almost  5,000  radios  supplied 
through  Australian  and  Japanese  aid. 

INDUSTRIAI.    EXPANSION 

The  United  States  financed  8  new  In- 
dustrial plants  and  51  expansions  of 
existing  plants  in  1965.  These  projects 
represented  more  than  $7  miUIon  in  im- 
ported equipment. 

Two  teams  of  Vietnamese  industrial- 
ists came  to  the  United  States  and  an 
American  team  went  to  Vietnam  to  ex- 
plore Investment  possibilities.  We 
opened  up  some  40  such  possibilities  as 
a  result  of  these  visits. 

Some  70,000  jobs  in  textile  manufac- 
turing were  made  available  because  at 
plant  expansion.  These  goods  provide 
vital  business  and  consumer  income  and 
meet  90  percent  of  South  Vietnam's  cot- 
ton textile  requirements. 

Between  1954  and  1961,  America 
helped  rebuild  the  country's  transpor- 
tation system  almost  completely.  This 
Included  a  mainline  railroad  .from  Sai- 
gon 700  miles  north  to  the  17th  parallel. 

Rice  production  surpassed  by  40  per- 
cent South  Vietnam's  prewar  annual 
average  output  of  3.5  million  metric 
tons. 

American  assistance  helped  build 
many  small-  and  medium-sized  factories. 
We  doubled  the  hydroelectric  power  sup- 
ply.   We  helped  begin  land  reform. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  started  on  these  pro- 
grams, how  they  have  been  Interrupted, 
and  how  the  programs  In  all  cases  have 
shown  that  they  work,  that  they  work 
out  well,  that  it  is  possible,  even  in  a 
country  at  war,  even  In  a  country  suf- 
fering the  Instability  and  the  many  diffi- 
culties that  Vietnam  does  suffer.  It  is 
possible  to  make  these  Investments  pro- 
ductively, but  that  we  have  not  begun 
to  do  nearly  enough. 

As  I  say,  we  helped  begin  iand  reform. 
The  South  Vietnam  Government,  with 
American  assistance,  authorized  almost 
300.000  peasant  families  to  receive  title 
to  land  or  to  homestead  on  abandoned 
land. 

We  spent  more  than  $2.1  billion  on 
economic  assistance  between  1954  and 
1964. 

SEAL  OOAL  OP  VBTCONG  ATTACK 

It  was  exactly  this  progress  toward 
orderly,  stable  development  that  the 
Vietcong  had  to  stop.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as 
well  as  Mao  Tse-tung  must  have  known 
that  progress  like  this  would  make  a 
Communist  South  Vietnam  Impossible. 

So  along  this  road  to  orderly  develop- 
ment, the  Vietcong  stepped  up  their  at- 
tacks and  subversion. 

Prof.  Wesley  R.  Flshel  Is  certainly  one 
of  the  leading  American  experts  on  Viet- 
nam. He  has  spent  many  years  in  the 
country;  He  has  written  a  brilliant, 
scholarly  analysis  of  our  aid  program  in 
current  history. 

Flshel,  incidentally,  served  as  adviser 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Vietnam  in  105& 
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and  chief  adviser  to  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity's Vietnam  project  in  Saigon  from 
1956  to  1958.  Flshel  reports  that  the 
emphasis  of  our  aid  program  changed  In 
1958. 

At  that  time  we  replaced  economic  as- 
sistance with  coiinterlnsurgency  pro- 
grams designed  to  support  the  war  di- 
rectly In  rural  areas.  U.S.  dollars  went 
to  commodity  Imports  Instead  of  public 
works,  education,  and  public  health. 

Professor  Flshel  wrote  last  fall: 

A  smaller  p«r-ent&g«  of  American  aid  went 
Into  purely  technical  aaelst&nce,  Intended  to 
cr»at«  the  huiman  and  Inatltutlonal  resoxirces 
needed  to  sustain  Vietnamese  freedom 
through  the  training  of  Government  workers 
In  the  fields  of  education,  health,  pubUc 
administration,  public  works,  and  the  like. 

The  military  struggle  claimed  among 
its  victims  the  impressive  gains  made  in 
tl.e  mld-1950's,  a  promising  social  wel- 
fare program,  especially  In  education. 

Civic  action  or  self-help  projects  were 
*  undertaken  but  Communist  Insurgency 
*  grew  so  active  that,  as  Professor  Fishel 
said: 

By  the  spring  of  1965,  lees  than  60  percent 
of  the  Vietnamese  countryside  was  generally 
available  for  aid  operations,  and  in  many 
areas  token  assistance  at  best  was  all  that 
could  be  undertaken. 

By  1065,  the  emphasis  was  once  more  on 
measures  of  an  emergency  nature.  Survival 
once  more  became  the  primary  objec- 
tive. 

Fuddamentally,  It  la  now  accepted  doctrine 
that  elementary  social  Justice  U  an  element 
that  has  frequently  been  lacking  In  Viet- 
nam, and  that  this  gap  must  somehow  be 
repaired. 

At  the  same  time,  the  dynamic  political 
activity  that  Is  necessary  to  the  achievement 
of  social  Justice  requires  corollary  economic 
and  social  assistance.  But  If  any  or  all  of 
theae  measures  are  to  be  effective  or  a\i8- 
talnad,  there  must  be  Continuing  physical 
security  against  the  Vletcong. 

The  vldous  circle  Is  a  continuing  dllemroa 
for  UJB.  officials  as  well  as  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese themselves.  Yet  without  some  resolu- 
tion of  this  dilemma,  a  successful  outcome 
to  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  Is  hard  to 
visualise. 

NXKOKO:    MONXT   WHXBK    M017TH    IS 

We  have  not  yet  resolved  this  dilemma. 
President  Johnson  said  only  a  few  days 
ago: 

We  must  make  It  clear  to  friend  and  foe 
alike  that  we  are  as  determined  to  support 
the  peaceful  growth  of  southeast  Asia  as  we 
are  to  resist  those  who  would  conquer  and 
subjugate  It. 

In  discussing  His  plans  for  American 
.      foreign  aid.  the  President  also  said: 

Our  response  must  be  bold  and  daring.  It 
must  go  to  the  root  causes  of  misery  and 
unrast.  It  must  buUd  a  firm  foundation  for 
prograes,  security,  and  peace, 

I  admire  the  President's  words.  I  ap- 
plaud him. 

But  last  year,  we  had  only  700  Amer- 
icans working  with  the  nonmllitary  as- 
sistance program  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  year  there  are  only  100  more. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  less  than  1 
American  working  for  AID  in  the  entire 
nonmilltary  effort  in  Vietnam  for  every 
200  American  soldiers. 

The  total  prop  sed  American  aid  lor 
schools,  health  and  agricultural  devel- 
opment in  Vietium  for  all  three  Is  only 


$31.7  million.  We  will  spend  400  times 
as  much  hi  the  strictly  military  effort 
In  Vietnam. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
we  can  do  without  military  force.  We 
must  have  it.  It  is  essenUal.  In  fact. 
I  support  it  without  reservation.  Bu. 
I  should  like  to  add  two  things:  First 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  our  mill 
tary  effort  has  a  single  purpose,  and  that 
Is  to  achieve  negotiations  in  order  to 
bring  a  Just  peace  to  this  troubled  na- 
tion. Any  time  our  military  effort  can 
be  interrupted  or  limited  because  it 
might  possibly  give  rise  to  negotiations — 
we  should  certainly  do  so. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  the  firepower  in  the  world  can- 
not kill  the  idea  that  the  Communists 
are  on  the  side  of  the  landless  peasant. 

And  yet  we  do  have  the  weapon  that 
can  destroy  that  basic  source  of  Com- 
munist strength  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
the  ability  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Viet- 
nam little  man  swiftly  and  decisively. 

Between  1955  and  1964  we  helped  in- 
crease the  school  attendance  in  South 
Vietnam  from  300.000  to  more  than  1,- 
500,000,  an  amazingly  heartening" 
achievement.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  country  in  the  world  which  has  had 
a  fivefold  increase  in  school  attendance 
in  10  years,  whether  In  peace  or  In  war. 
In  South  Vietnam  it  has  been  done  un- 
der most  dlfflciilt  circumstances  with 
American  assistance. 

But  this  year  we  plan  to  devote  only 
$5.3  million  to  Vietnam  schools. 

The  ratio  of  population  to  doctors  In 
Vietnam  is  several  hundred  times  what 
it  is  In  America.  Where  we  have  brought 
our  marvelous  medical  capacity  to  bear 
in  Vietnam — for  example,  to  counteract 
malaria — It  has  been  a  smashing  suc- 
cess. 

Yet  this  year  we  plan  only  $20.5  mil- 
lion for  public  health  in  Vietnam,  which 
is  substantially  less,  as  I  calculate  It. 
than  what  we  spend  in  one  day  in  our 
military  effort. 

TTBonrr  tr^a>  ron  lako  axi^Rii 

Most  conspicuous  of  all,  we  have  per- 
mitted the  Vletcong  to  wjn  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  peasant  who  are  land- 
less with  the  Vletcong' theme:  "Land  to 
the  'nUer." 

Only  the  landless  are  given  miliary  and 
local  governmental  authority  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

And  in  these  tenant*  farmer  areas, 
American  military  and  civilian  observers 
agree  there  are  more  Vietcong  today  than 
there  were  a  year  ago. 

Why?  Because  too  often  we  have  per- 
mitted ourselves  t9  be  identified  with 
South  Vietnamese  policy  that  has  done 
Just  the  opposite:  give  the  power  and 
authority  strictly  to  the  landlord. 

The  Ky  government  has  modest  land 
reform  plans.  But  they  are  strictly 
limited  and  inadequately  financed. 

Best  estimates  are  that  an  approxi- 
mately $200  million  program  of  buying 
some  2  million  acres  of  Mekong  Delta 
land  would  permit  a  5-  to  7-acre  per- 
farm-family  redistribution  to  landless 
peasants. 

Similar  attempts  by  the  Diem  regime 
foundered  on  a  patently  inadequate  fi- 
nancing progrun. 
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The  $200-mllllon  program  I  am  sug- 
gesting represents  a  costly  investment 
but  in  comparison  with  the  military 
effort  It  would  equal  the  cost  of  just  1 
week  of  the  Vietnamese  military  effort. 

It  could  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the 
attitude  of  Vietnamese  farmers  who  are 
now  caught  between  the  Vietcong  and 
bloodsucking  landlords,  many  of  whom 
charge  double  the  legal  rents. 

In  Long  An  Province,  one  of  South 
Vietnam's  most  fertile  districts,  more 
than  85  percent  of  the  peasants  are 
tenant  farmers. 

This  Mekong  Delta  province  wm  con- 
sidered a  showcase  project  of  a  combined 
Vietnamese  and  American  military  and 
economic  pacification  effort  to  defeat 
Commimlst  subversion. 

Long  An's  tenant  farmers  heard  "Land 
to  the  Tiller"  often  from  the  Vietcong. 
What  is  more,  the  Vietcong  show  they 
mean  what  they  say.  They  have  directly 
alined  themselves  with  the  landless. 

What  has  been  the  countermove  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Oovemment?  Ap- 
peals— until  recently — were  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  15-percent  landlord  class. 
These  are  the  same  people  who  occupy 
virtually  every  position  of  authority  and 
power  in  the  army  and  in  local 
government. 

The  85  percent  landless  have  been 
practically  ignored. 

LAND  Kxroaic :  a  baboain  oppoktunxti 

We  are  spending  $250  million  a  week 
on  the  military  effort  In  South  Vietnam. 
Prom  1961  to  1965  nothing  was  spent  for 
land  reform. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  $1.1  million 
was  allocated  for  land  reform.  For  all 
agricultural  purposes,  we  are  spending 
only  $5.9  million. 

An  investment  of  $200  million  In  land 
reform  would  undermine  the  Vietcong's 
peasant  support  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  ■ 

Only  260,000  farms  out  of  1.2  mmloii 
In  the  delta  are  owner  operated,  jfrhe 
rest  are  operated  by  the  tenants  who  do 
not  own  the  land.  More  than  500,000 
are  rented  and  330,000  more  are  partly 
rented.  Some  3,000  rich  families  In 
Saigon  are  the  big  landlords. 

Long  An  Province,  according  to  an 
ofDclal  U.S.  survey  made  last  July,  has 
65  rich  landlords.  3,000  farmer-owners 
and  28,000  tenant  farmers. 

What  a  bloodless  victory  awaits  a  real- 
ly vigorous  and  adequate  land  reform 
program  on  our  part. 

CONCLT7SION 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  the  military  effort  In  Vietnam 
Is  a  tragic  but,  in  my  judgment,  essen- 
tial action.  Without  military  security 
against  the  Vletcong.  the  best  social 
program  in  the  world  can  make  little 
progress. 

Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  Vietcong  con- 
trol half  the  countryside  obviously  slows 
down  schools,  health,  land  reforms,  or 
any  other  action  until  the  Vletcong  are 
driven  out.- 

But  how  many  t'mes  do  we  have  to 
learn  the4esson  In  Vietnam  that  military 
conquest  evaporates  and  blows  away,  if 
the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  peasant 
and  villager  are  on  the  side  of  the  Com- 
munists?    Again  and  again  the  Viet- 


cong are  welcomed  back  In  when  the 
successful  South  Vietnam  and  Amer- 
ican troops  move  on. 

When  we  do  win  a  rural  area,  we  need 
to  be  prepared  to  do  a  far  more  ambitious 
Job  of  schooling,  health,  and  land  reform 
than  the  $1  we  are  spending  for  these 
purposes  for  each  $400  wte  spend  to  do 
the  essential  military  job. 

The  President  has  widely  acknowl- 
edged that  we  should  spend  more  on 
education,  more  on  health,  and  more  on 
agricultural  assistance  in  our  foreign 
aid  program  and  less  on  large  capital  in- 
vestment. And  yet  In  this  most  crucial 
of  areas — Vietnam — we  lire  making  a 
pitifully  inadequate  effort  to  do  Just 
that.  If  we  are  to  win  t|ie  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  we  must 
do  better — and  I  mean  f^r  better. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uijlinlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  th^  Record  these 
important  documents : 

First.  A  brilliant  analysis  of  the  his- 
tory of  American  aid  to  Vietnam  during 
the  past  decade.  It  was  written  for  Cur- 
rent History  by  Prof.  We^ey  R.  Fishel. 
a  former  adviser  to  the  Pritne  Minister  of 
Vietnam  and  former  chief  adviser  to 
Michigan  State  University's  Vietnam 
project  In  Saigon.  Professor  Fishel 
speaks  with  authority  and  his  creden- 
tials to  do  so  are  without  (Question. 

Second.  A  thoughtful  and  penetrat- 
ing, but  apparently  little-noticed,  dis- 
cussion of  Vietnam  and  revolution  by 
retired  MaJ.  Gen.  Edward' Q.  Lansdale. 
General  Lansdale,  once  again  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  mission  in  Vietnam,  is  our 
country's  leading  expert  on  counterinsur- 
gency.  His  views;  written  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  deserve  the  consideration  of 
everyone  concerned  with  our  role  In 
southeast  Asia.  ! 

Third.  Detailed  analyses  of  the  paci- 
fication program  and  nonmilltary  effort 
in  Vietnam  by  two  veteran  New  York 
Times  reporters,  Charles  Mohr.  and  R. 
W.  Apple,  Jr.  Both  speak  with  the  au- 
thority and  clarity  of  on*the-scene  ob- 
servers. 

Fourth.  A  thought-ptovoking  ac- 
count of  the  need  for  land  reform  In 
Vietnam  written  by  Richard  Critchfield, 
the  informed  and  articulate  Asia  corre- 
spondent of  the  Washiiigton  E^renlng 
Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  i 

(Prom  Ciu-rent  History  Nov.  1965  J       » 
AMiaucAN  Aid  to  Victnam 
(By  Wesley  R.  Fishel,  profeltor  of  political 
science,  Michigan  State  Idnlverslty) 

(Wesley  R.  Fishel  was  an  adviser  to  the 
prime  minister  of  Vietnam  1q  1955,  kad  chief 
advUer  to  Bllchlgan  State  University's  Viet- 
nam project  In  Saigon  In  19$6-58.  In  1961- 
02.  he  was  a  Ouggenhelm  Fellow.  From 
1952  to  1956,  Mr.  Fishel  was  a  consultant  to 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration.  Be 
la  the  editor  of  "Problems  of  Freedom:  Vlet- 
nun"  (New  York:  Macmlllan,  1961)  and 
author  of  other  works  on  Asia.) 

Note. — Because  erf  "Communist  subversion 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovemment."  as 
tbla  author  sees  it.  "By  1966.  the  emphasis 
[In  United  States  foreign  aid)  was  once  more 
on  measures  of  an  emergency  aature."  Once 
"»ore,  economic  development  Is  not  to  Im- 
portant as  tneastine  of  an  ei««igeDoy  nature 


aimed  at  survival  for  South  Vietnam.  In 
the  words  of  this  specialist.  "•  •  •  American 
aid  appears  •  •  •  to  have  come  full  circle." 

In  the  strictest  sense,  American  aid  to 
Vietnam  might  be  said  to  be  In  Its  16tb 
year.  For  It  was  In  May  1960,  that  the 
Orlffln  Mission  was  dispatched  to  the  Asso- 
ciated States  of  Indochina,  recommended  as- 
sistance to  the  French  In  their  war  against 
the  Communist-led  Viet  Mlnh,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  expenditure  of  our  first  $44 
mUUon  In  aid  money  to  that  area.  Now,  a 
full  16  years  and  *6  billion  later,  the  Ameri- 
can aid  program  In  Vietnam  has  become  this 
country's  largest  and  most  critical  Involve- 
ment of  Its  type  m  the  world. 

Foreign  aid  Is  an  Instrument  of  foreign 
policy.  This  simple  fact  has  been  at  the  core 
of  many  controversies  and  misunderstand- 
ings concerning  the  United  States  aid  pro- 
gram. For  In  Its  Initiation  and  Its  Imple- 
mentation since  the  early  days  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  In  1947,  foreign  aid  has  been  seen 
variously  by  different  people  as  an  act  of 
humanity,  a  measure  of  reco'nstructlon.  or  an 
Instrument  of  national  Interest.' 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  It  has  been  all  of 
these.  Begun  Initially  In  1950  with  funds 
left  over  from  the  huge  postwar  program  of 
assistance  to  Nationalist  China,  American 
aid  has  carried  the  complexion  of  humani- 
tarian relief  In  that  much  of  it  was  given  for 
Immediate  assistance  to  people  suffering  from 
the  ravages  of  war.  At  the  same  time,  since 
It  was  given  through  the  French  rulers  of  the 
three  colonial  territories  of  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos,  and  included  a  slgnlflcant 
measure  of  military  support.  It  also  partook 
of  a  quality  of  national  Interest  and  was 
clearly  related  to  United  States  foreign  policy  . 
as  a  whole.  For  this  was  the  period  in  which  ' 
open  conflict  with  Communist  states  began. 
On  June  25,  1950,  Communist  North  Korea 
had  Invaded  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  Its 
south,  and  American  armed  forces,  acting 
In  the  name  of  the  United  Nations,  had  come 
to  the  defense  of  the  South  Koreans. 

Even  as  the  fighting  mounted  In  South 
Korea,  the  United  States  was  aware  that 
along  the  frontiers  of  North  Vietnam,  mainly 
In  the  Province  of  Yunnan,  some  260,000 
I.  Chinese  Communist  troops  were  stationed 
and  (It  was  then  feared)  poised  for  imminent 
attack  toward  the  south.  Although  the 
threatened  invasion  never  occurred.  Commu- 
nist China  did  lend  Important  assistance  to 
the  Viet  Mlnh  forces  in  Indochina,  with 
major  shipments  of  material  and  substantial 
technical  assistance  as  well.  The  United 
States,  whose  Interest  In  the  French  colonies 
of  Indochina  had  at  first  been  of  purely  sec- 
ondary character  and  had  leaned  toward 
support  for  the  antlcolonlal  nationalists 
fighting  under  Communist  leadership  in  the 
Viet  Mlnh.  shifted  sharply  to  full  military 
and  economio  assistance  to  the  French.  For 
whUe  American  policymakers  bad  severe 
misgivings  about  the  purity  of  French  mo- 
tives and  considered  that  the  only  real  solu- 
tion -to  the  conflict  In  Indochina  lay  in 
granting  Independence  to  its  subject  peoples, 
the  presence  of  Communist  power  on  Viet- 
nam's northern  frontiers  loomed  ominously 
in  their  minds  and  came  finally  to  dominate 
their  thinking  and  their  planning. 

By  1963,  what  had  begun  in  a  haphazard 
fashion  and  without  plan  4  years  earlier 
had  become  a  major  and  costly  program  of 
military  assistance  and  economic  aid.  In  Its 
Activity  Report  for  1961-53,  the  Special 
Technical  and  Economic  Mission  to  the  As- 
«oclated  States  of  Indochina  stated  the 
United  States  purpose  for  being  there  as 
stemming  from  the  fact  that  Indochina  con- 
stituted "the  key  to  all  of  free  Asia."  It 
then  continued: 


"It  U  In  the  mterest  of  the  United  Statea 
to  prevent  by  aU  avaUable  means  these  states 
from  falling  to  the  Communist  bloc,  alnce 
defeat  here  woxild  foreshadow  defeat  in  sur- 
rounding areas  and  undoubtedly  engender 
the  loss  of  southeast  Asia.  In  such  even- 
tuality. It  U  probable  that  all  of  Asia  would 
succumb."  * 

One  may  discern  In  this  statement  an  early 
and  simplistic  rendering  of  the  "falling 
domino"  concept,  later  enunciated  publicly 
by  President  Dwlght  Eisenhower.  The  report 
continued,  however,  vrtth  a  second  paragraph 
which  is  especially  striking  given  the  prob- 
lems and  solutions  which  have  regularly  been 
discussed  since  that  day. 

"The  tremendous  struggle  in  Indochina 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than  6  years.  It 
is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent  that.  In 
order  to  achieve  a  decision,  It  will  be  fnecea- 
sary  not  only  to  strengthen  the  military  ef- 
fort of  the  Associated  States  and  the  French, 
but  further  to  develop  In  the  Indochinese 
peoples  the  will  to  fight  and  to  support  their 
governments.  Thus  the  problem  Is  not 
purely  a  military  problem.  The  solution  la 
not  purely  a  military  solution.  What  la 
needed  here  Is  simultaneous  mUltary,  polit- 
ical, and  economic  action." 

To  this  end,  STEM  saw  its  reeponfilblUty 
In  five  areas  : 

1.  To  increase  government  effectiveness 
and  broaden  popular  support: 

2.  To  help  create  a  political,  economio  and 
social  atmosphere  which  would  "appeal  to 
the  individual  and  fire  his  self-interest  In 
support  of  his  government"; 

3.  To  assist  military  action  by  econcmlc 
support; 

4.  To  Increase  production,  particularly  in 
agrlcultiire; 

6.  To  maintain  supplies  by  bringing  In 
Items  for  which  foreign  exchange  waa  short. 

The  major  difficulty,  however,  lay  in  the 
fact  that  France,  while  desiring  American 
aid.  did  not  wish  partnership.  Thus,  the 
United  Statee  accepted  a  contributory  role  In 
a  French  colonial  war  (with  whose  objectives 
It  was  scarcely  In  sympathy)  to  prevent  the 
achievement  of  Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  and 
Laotian  national  Independence,  but  did  not 
at  any  point  prior  to  the  final  defeat  of 
French  arms  secure  even  a  minimum  voice  In 
deciding  how  that  war  should  be  fought  or 
might  be  won. 

OEKXVA.  ISS4 

By  the  time  that  the  conference  of  great 
powers  met  at  Geneva  In  April  1964,  it  was 
painfully  clear  to  all  that  France  had  to 
all  Intents  and  purposes  loet  the  war  and  waa 
seeking  a  way  out.  The  Geneva  agreements 
of  July  2(V-21,  1964.  brought  a  temporary 
cessation  of  hoetilities  to  the  war-torn  lands 
of  Indochina  and  terminated  90  years  of 
French  domination  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  The  legal  achievement  of  Inde- 
pendence for  these  peoples  did  not  come, 
however,  until  December  1964,  when  France 
formally  conceded  that  status  to  them. 

The  U5.  position  in  the  Geneva  ne^tla- 
tlona  was  at  best  equivocal.  Partlclpatlhg, 
yet  firmly  determined  not  to  agree  to  a 
"Munich"  type  of  agreement,  the  American 
delegation  refrained  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
ference from  signing  the  accords.  VS.  policy 
at  this  time  was  twofold;  to  deny  control  of 
southeast  Asia  in  general  and  of  South  Viet- 
nam In  i>artlcular  to  the  Communist  world, 
and  to  attempt  to  develop  a  viable  and 
friendly  government  In  that  part  of  Viet- 
nam which  remained  attached  to  the  free 
world.  The  area  was  considered  then,  as 
now,  to  be  one  of  vital  Interest  and  major 
Importance  to  the  United  States,  and  while 
the  United  States  had   no  speclflc  formal 


»A  useful  symposium  on  the  "why**  of 
overseas  assistance  is  Robert  A.  Goldwln's 
(ed.).  "Why  Foreign  Aid"  (Chicago:  Rand 
McNallyatCo,  1969). 


■Special  Technical  and  Economic  MlMlon 
to  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  (STEM), 
"Ciimvaatlve  Activity  Report  to  June  SO, 
1963"  (Saigon,  1963),  p.  6. 
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eommltm*nta  to  Vietnam  at  that  time  which 
bound  It  to  the  defenae  of  Vietnam's  polit- 
ical or  territorial  Integrity,  there  were  a 
ntimber  of  explicit  and  Implicit  American 
oommltmenta  which  bore  upon  thla  awump- 
tlon  of  reaponalblllty  and  conaequent  In- 
Tolvement.  In  addition,  the  United  State* 
had  made  a  major  financial  contribution  to 
the  French  proaecutlon  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam <MJ  bUllon)  between  1060  and  1054. 
and  waa  loathe  to  see  thla  itake  loat  unlaaa 
the  Bltuatlon  were  Indeed  Irretrievable — 
^whlch  American  policymakers  were  reluc- 
tant to  concede. 

A  NIW  ASKUnSTBATION 

with  the  cloae  of  the  Oeneva  Conference, 
a  new  administration  In  Saigon,  under  Cath- 
olic nationalist  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  faced  a  gal- 
axy of  seemingly  Insoluble  problems:  hous- 
ing, feeding,  clothing  and  rendering  self- 
sustaining  some  860,000  refugees  from  the 
Conununlst  areas  in  the  north;  governing 
with  a  bureaucracy  that  had  been  virtually 
paralyiicd  by  the  confusion  and  chaos  of  8 
years  of  clvU  war;  reasserting  central  govern- 
ment authority  over  vast  stretches  of  terri- 
tory which  had  been  ruled  for  years  by  the 
Communists  or  which  were  even  at  tha*, 
moment  under  the  sway  of  the  Cao  Dal  and 
Hoa  Hao  sects;  coping  with  the  problems  of 
economic  dislocation  resulting  from  the  war- 
time flight  from  the  southern  countryside 
to  the  cities  of  more  than  1  million  peasant 
famine*;  reorganizing  the  national  army  and 
provincial  defense  forces,  which  had  been 
defeated  along  with  the  French;  finding 
fund*  (at  a  time  when  the  national  Income 
had  virtually  disappeared)  so  that  govern- 
mental programs  could  go  forward  and  serv- 
ice* be  brought  to  the  population.  The 
tasks  were  enormous,  and  the  meaxis  at  hand 
ware  slight. 

With  the  end  of  French  colonial  rule,  the 
Vietnamese  turned  to  the  United  States  for 
both  aid  and  support.  STEM,  which  had 
worked  modestly  and  cautiously  through  the 
ftanch,  waa  at  this  point  transformed  Into  a 
Urge  U.S.  operations  nxlaslon  (the  dealgna- 
tion  for  aid  mlaalon*  representing  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration  of  the  VS. 
Oovamimtnt),  and  after  January  1,  1966,  It 
dealt  directly  with  the  Vietnamese.  French 
Influence  over  Vietnamese  affairs  dlmlnlabed 
thereafter,  and  American  responsibility  be- 
gan to  assume  substantial  dimensions. 

goal:  buktital 

Olven  the  abaenoe  of  technical,  financial, 
and  military  wherewithal  on  the  part  of  the 
Vietnamese,  the  mere  act  of  survival  became 
an  objective.  More  than  that,  siu-vlval  was  a 
major  challenge  to  the  combined  resources 
of  the  new  regime  In  Saigon  and  to  its  Ameri- 
can ally,  aa  well  as  a  vital  prerequisite  to  any 
program  of  development  which  might  be 
contemplated.  American  aid  thus  became  a 
primary  Instrument  In  South  Vietnam's 
struggle  for  survival,  filling  as  It  did  the  vast 
gap  between  the  Vletnameee  Oovernment's 
capacltle*  and  Its  needs. 

Apart  from  assistance  In  the  restoration  of 
internal  security,  through  technical,  finan- 
cial, and  economic  support  of  the  Vietnam- 
Ma  National  Am^y  and  the  national  police 
and  security  aarrlces.  which  ha*  at  all  times 
been  tb«  largest  component  of  American  aid 
program*  In  South  Vietnam,  the  major  pre- 
oooupatlon  of  the  United  State*  during  the 
early  day*  of  the  Dlam  period  wa*  the  recep- 
tion and  resettlement  of  the  refugees  from 
CwnmnnUt  North  Vietnam.  Skilled  advice 
and  financial  s— Istance  waa  proffered  and 
Aoo^^tad  gratefully  by  the  Vletmaneae  Oov- 
emmant,  which  thua  wa*  enabled  to  plan 
aad  program  affaotlvely  for  the  reeattlement 
-of  rafufM  tamlUaa  In  himdreds  oC  new  tU- 
lagea  aeroaa  South  and  Central  Vietnam,  to 
aid  tbein  In  the  construction  of  new  homes 
and  TlUafM,  and  to  find  gainful  emjrtoyment 
or  othanrtM  deralop  ■elf-auetalnlng  aoo- 
nomle  programs.    The  Vlatnamaaa  Ooram- 


ment  at  this  time  organised  Its  refugee  pro- 
grams under  a  Commissariat  General  for 
Befugeea.  bringing  together  under  one  coor- 
dinator all  administrative  operations  of  a 
relevant  nature. 

This  temporary  admlnlatratlve  agency  be- 
came a  model  of  ettclency  In  a  generally 
apathetic  and  tradltlon-bound  bureaucracy. 
The  handling  of  the  refugees,  furthermore, 
gave  a  psychological  shot  In  the  arm  to  the 
Vietnamese  Government,  and  many  otMervers 
consider  that  It  was  the  stimulus  needed  to 
keep  the  Government  alive  and  to  enable  It 
to  begin  treating  more  routine  kinds  of  prob- 
lems with  effectlvenees. 

The  accomplishment  of  Vietnam  Independ- 
ence from  France  was  one  of  Ngo  Dlnh 
Dlem's  first  acta.  A  slow  and  complex  proc- 
ess, this  Involved  transferring  military,  legal, 
economic,  and  monetary  authority  from  the 
French  to  the  Vietnamese  and  was  completed 
In  December  1064.  Nonetheless,  financial  in- 
dependence was  not  matched  In  the  military 
sphere  until  April  1066.  France  continued 
to  subeldize  the  private  armies  of  Cao  Dal, 
Hoa  Hao,  and  Blnh  Xuyen  (then  oppoelng 
the  Saigon  government)  until  March  1965, 
and  the  French  High  Command  In  Vietnam 
continued  to  operate  until  a  year  after  that. 

With  Independence  came  new  (M-oblems, 
some  of  emergency  character,  some  of  more 
lasting  nature  and  Import.  Most  were  dealt 
with  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  during  those  early 
years,  for  the  United  Statee  at  that  time  still 
had  no  exi>ectatlon  that  It  was  going  to  be 
Involved  In  the  little  southeast  Asian  re- 
public over  a  period  of  many  years.  Plan- 
ning was  not  a  concept  that  was  then  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Foreign  Operations  Admln- 
lstratl6n  (nor  Its  successor  agency,  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration ) . 
Such  Industrial  growth  as  did  occur  resulted 
from  occasional  spurts  of  Initiative,  prompt- 
ed by  recognition  of  the  fact  that  an  inde- 
pendent Vietnam  had  different  economic  and 
Industrial  needs  and  problems  than  had  been 
the  case  when  the  land  was  a  colonial  pos- 
session of  France. 

ECONOMIC    PBOGBZSS 

Some  noteworthy  economic  steps  were, 
however,  taken  between  1954  and  1061,  prin- 
cipally through  American  aid  cooperation. 
The  transportation  system,  for  example,  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt,  including  a  main 
railway  line  running  700  miles  north  from 
Saigon  to  the  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel,  and  a  reconstructed  highway  net- 
work. Rice  production  was  stimulated  to 
the  point  that  South  Vietnam  exceeded  by 
40  percent  Its  prewar  annual  average  pro- 
duction of  3.6  million  metric  tons  of  paddy. 
Rubber  production  exceeded  prewar  totals. 
A  number  of  small-  and  medium-sized  manu- 
facturing plants  were  built,  forming  a  modest 
base  for  planned  industrial  growth  and 
bringing  into  the  Vietnamese  economy  a 
mixed  cluster  of  Vietnamese  and  foreign  In- 
vestors linked  in  their  enterprises  by  par- 
ticiiwtlng  Vietnamese  Government  capital. 
An  extensive  agrarian  reform  program  was 
undertaken  by  the  Vletnameee  Government, 
which  ultimately  resulted  In  nearly  300,000 
peasant  families  receiving  titles  to  land  or 
being  authorized  to  homestead  on  abandoned 
land.  Japanese  reparations  provided  a  large 
hydroelectric  plant  on  the  Ca  Nhlm  River  In 
South-Central  Vietnam,  which  haa  more 
than  doubled  Vietnam's  electric  power 
capacity. 

aOCIAL    WKLTAKX 

Social  welfare,  too,  received  a  substantial 
share  of  American  aid  attention.  Teacher- 
training  wa*  a  fundamental  area  of  Vlet- 
n*m*ae  American  cooperation,  as  was  the 
building  of  claasrooma,  with  the  result  that 
between  1054  and  1061,  achool  enrollmanta 
Ineraaaad  from  about  400,000  to  nearly  1.- 
600,000,  while  the  number  of  primary  achool- 
teachan  was  Incraaaed  from  30,000  to  nearly 
90,000.    PubUo  health  maaauraa  Involved  the 


establlahment  of  mart  than  12,600  village 
and  hamlet  aid  stations  and  maternity  clin- 
ics throughout  the  country,  and  a  malaria 
eradication  program  which  sprayed  system- 
atically and  repeatedly  4tnore  than  3  mU- 
lion  homee  and  succeeded  in  bringing  down 
the  Incidence  of  this  endemic  disables  from 
7.22  percent  in  1058  to  0.77  percent  In  1963. 

Over  the  years,  as  American  aid  commit- 
ted more  than  $12.1  billion  in  economic  as- 
sistance to  Vietnam  between  1054  and  1964, 
the  number  of  American  personnel  In  the 
country  steadily  Increased  until,  by  1066, 
there  were  nearly  700  aid  personnel  directly 
employed  In  Vietnam.  "Economic  assist- 
ance" ceased  to  be  the  principal  category  of 
aid,  after  the  resurgence  of  Communist  sub- 
versive warfare  after  1968.  In  Its  place, 
counterlnsurgency  assistance  programs  were 
formulated,  to  support  directly  the  war  and 
secunty  efforts  of  the  Vietnamese  In  rural 
areas.  And  commercial  Import  progranu. 
which  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
essential  commodities  such  fit  medicine,  ma- 
chinery, trucks,  steel,  fertilizer,  and  cement, 
played  a  major  role.  A  smaller  percentage  of 
American  aid  went  into  purely  technical  as- 
sistance. Intended  to  create  the  human  and 
Institutional  resources  needed  to  sustain 
Vletnameee  freedom  through  the  training  of 
government  workers  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, health,  public  administration,  public 
works,  and  the  like. 

The  much  discussed  and  criticized  stra- 
tegic hamlet  program  (renamed  the  new  life 
hamlet  program  after  the  overthrow  of  tbe 
Diem  government  in  November  1063)  waa  t 
principal  focus  of  American  technical  as- 
sistance from  1063  on.  Communist  insur- 
gency had  created  acute  conditions  of  Inse- 
curity In  the  countryside  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  a  program  was  organized  to  create  u 
many  as  11.000  defended  hamlets  for  protec- 
tion of  the  peasantry.  Unfortunately,  It  was 
overzealously  and  clumsily  administered  by 
the  Diem  government,  and  ultimately  failed 
to  achieve  Its  purpoae. 

It  was  in  thla  context,  however,  that  Amer- 
ican aid  first  began  to  be  delivered  to  tb« 
Vietnamese  peasantry  without  paasing  in  all 
cases  through  the  intervening  VletnamsM 
Government  hierarchy.  Carefully  planned 
projects  were  developed  between  Vletnameee 
and  American  authorities  for  integrated  paci- 
fication efforts,  involving  security  activi- 
ties, administrative  arrangements,  psycho- 
logical effort*,  and  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams. Civic  action  (self-help)  programi 
were  undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  Yet  so 
great  was  the  strain  Imposed  by  growing 
Communist-directed  insurgency,  and  so  In- 
tnnalcally  weak  waa  the  central  Vietnamese 
Government,  that  advisers  representing 
American  aid  programs  In  the  rural  provinoei 
found  during  1063  and  1964  that  their  geo- 
graphical horizons  of  activity  were  becom- 
ing increasingly  restricted.  By  the  spring 
of  1066,  lea*  than  60  percent  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese countryside  was  generally  available  for 
aid  operations,  and  In  many  area*  token  as- 
sistance at  best  was  all  that  could  be  under- 
taken. 

Disastrous  floods  In  central  Vietnam  in  tbe 
autumn  of  1064  brought  tens  of  thousand! 
of  peasanu  Into  the  cltlee  and  towns  of 
central  Vietnam  seeking  refuge.  This  In- 
flux coincided  with  and  was  followed  by  an 
even  larger  noovement  of  himianity.  In  the 
presence  of  ever-intensifying  Vletcong  ter- 
rorism, and  the  concomitant  trauma  of  war, 
nearly  600,000  peaaants  and  their  famlllM 
fled  village*  and  Isolated  hamleta  In  the  hin- 
terlands, and  sought  shelter  and  help  in  tlM 
cities  and  towns  of  the  central  Vietnam  plain. 
This  second  major  mass  uprooting  of  Vlet- 
nameee peasantry  has  brought  grave  polit- 
ical, administrative,  economic,  and  sodsl 
problem*  to  the  Oovertunent  of  Vietnam. 
It  offers  a  major  challenge  to  that  Govern- 
ment and  It*  American  ally  which.  If  aw- 
oaatfuUy  tfMlt  with,  could  radound  to  tti 
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credit  of  Saigon,  but  which  Is  also  fraught 
with  the  most  serious  of  consequences  In  the 
event  that  It  Is  not  dealt  with  effectively. 

Although  long-range  economic  planning 
had  never  been  a  significant  feature  of  the 
American  aid  effort  In  Vietnam,  after  the 
Diem  regime  had  consolidated  its  control  In 
1056  some  thought  was  giten  to  the  prob- 
lems of  economic  developniont.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  Vietnam's  $grlc\iltiiral  base 
wa*,  by  Vietnamese  and  American  agree- 
ment, a  priority  area  for  systematic  devel- 
opment. A  nimiber  of  new  crops,  including 
kenaf  and  Jute  fibers,  were  Introduced  and 
added  a  degree  of  supporting  sustenance. 
Some  700  factories  of  varying  sizes  were  es- 
tablished. Improved  municipal  water  sys- 
tems and  a  number  of  thermal-  and  dlesel- 
powered  electric  Installation*  were  provided. 
And  in  all,  an  encouraging  start  was  made 
on  the  development  of  what  would  become, 
hopefully,  a  viable  economy. 

This  promising  start,  however,  was  ren- 
dered virtually  meaningless  by  the  onset  of 
the  Vietnamese  Communist  subversion  of 
tbe.South  Vietnamese  Government.  By  1066. 
the  emphasis  was  once  more  on  measures 
of  an  emergency  nature.  Survival  once  more 
became  the  primary  objective.  Restoring 
Government  services,  which  bad  been  termi- 
nated because  of  Insecurity  and  war  hazards, 
was  once  more  a  high  priority  target.  And 
American  aid  appeared  at  the  time  this 
article  was  vn-ltten  to  have  come  full  circle. 
An  enormoiu  augmentation  in  American  mil- 
itary strength  In  Vietnam  (from  approxi- 
mately 700  advisory  personnel  in  1960  to  more 
than  130.000  advisory  and  combat  troopa  by 
September  1066)  has  changed  tbe  nature  of 
^^e  war  in  that  country  and  the  character 
of  the  aid  effort. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  n(>w  clearly  \inder- 
stood  to  be  an  essentially  political  struggle 
In  which  the  support  of  the  people  Is  a 
principal  objective  for  both  sides.  Conse- 
quently, aid  to  the  peasantry  has  become  a 
prime  element  in  the  U.S.  approach.  The 
deterioration  of  tbe  military  altuatlon  during 
tbe  years  from  1060  to  eaHy  1965  brought 
serious  reverses,  loss  of  territory,  and 
persistent  political  Instability  which  pre- 
vented the  attainment  of  many  physical  and 
political  objectives  of  American  aid.  Al- 
though the  military  side  of  tbe  war  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  United  States  and 
Vietnamese  officials  drlng  tihis  period  recog- 
nition of  the  political  lacunae  In  the  strug- 
gle caused  increasingly  vigorous  efforts  by 
aid  officials  In  particular  to  achieve  a  satis- 
factory balance  between  military,  economic, 
social,  and  political  measures. 

Fundamentally,  it  Is  now  accepted  doctrine 
that  elementary  social  justice  Is  an  element 
that  has  frequently  been  lacking  in  Viet- 
nam, and  that  this  gap  must  somehow  be 
repaired.  At  the  same  time,  the  dynamic 
political  activity  that  is  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  social  justice  requires  corol- 
,  lary  economic  and  social  aetlstance.  But  If 
any  or  all  of  these  measures  are  to  be  effec- 
tive or  sustained,  there  must  be  continuing 
physical  security  against  the  Vletcong.  The 
vicious  drcle  Is  a  continuing  dilemma  for 
03.  ofllclals  as  well  aa  for  the  Vietnamese 
theoiselves.  Yet  without  some  reeolutlon  of 
this  dilemma,  a  successful  outcome  to  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam  1*  hafd  to  visualise. 

[From  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1064] 
Vbtmaic:  Do  Wx  Undxbstakd  RxvoLxmoM? 
(By  Maj.  Oen.  Edward  O.  Lanadale) 
Whatever  course  the  long'  struggle  In  Viet- 
nam finally  takes,  short  of  nuclear  holocaust, 
one  thing  seems  certain:  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam still  will  be  there.  This  Is  a  reminder 
that  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  "people's  war."  As 
■uch,  It  Is  a  constantly  recurring  phenome- 
non of  this  period  of  man**  history.  How  It 
U  fought  and  what  happens  to  the  Vlet- 


nameee people  aa  a  result 


bava  meanings. 


therefore,  far  beyond  today  or  the  boimdarles 
of  Vietnam  Itself.  "People'*  wars"  elsewhere 
will  also  make  demand*  on  tbe  American 
people  to  help  solve  them.  Thus,  although 
the  hour  is  late  in  Vietnam,  terribly  so.  there 
is  time  yet  for  Americans  to  consider  the  war 
In  Vietnam  in  its  "p>eople"  nature,  eep>eclaUy 
aa  regards  what  American  assistance  In  these 
critical  months  will  come  to  mean  to  the 
Vietnamese  people  In  their  own  future,  and 
to  us  In  ours. 

Nearly  4  years  ago  now,  on  December  20, 
1060,  the  Communists  set  up  the  political 
baee  with  which  they  hoped  to  win  Vietnam 
by  revolutionary  struggle.  The  base  con- 
sisted of  an  idea  and  of  an  organization  to 
start  giving  that  idea  reality.  Both  the  Idea 
and  the  concept  of  the  organization  were 
foreign,  having  traveled  the  distance  in  time 
and  space  from  Lenin  In  the  Soviet  Union 
via  Mao  in  China. 

■the  Communist  Idea  waa  to  gain  control 
of  the  14  million  people  living  In  South  Viet- 
nam by  destroying  their  faith  In  their  own 
government  and  creating  faith  in  the  in- 
evitability of  a  Communist  takeover.  The 
organization  to  do  this  through  a  phased 
series  of  disciplined  actions  was  called  the 
"National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam." It  had  a  central  committee  to  direct 
Its  operations  for  polttlcal-psychologlcal- 
milltary  actions,  and  a  wide  assortment  of 
member  "fronts"  manned  by  small  cadres, 
to  appeal  politically  to  mass  groupings  of 
Vietnamese  people:  the  farmers,  the  work- 
ers, the  youth,  the  Intellectuals,  and  even  the 
civil  servants  and  military. 

Ever  since  the  creation  of  a  Communist 
political  base  in  Vietnam,  the  successive  gov- 
ernments of  Vietnam  and  their  supporters 
and  counselor,  the  United  States,  with  the 
approval  and  sometlmee  the  help  of  other 
free-world  peoples,  have  giyen  their  sub- 
stance and  made  their  sacrifices  to  prevent 
a  Conununlst  win.  The  harsh  fact,  and  one 
which  has  given  pause  to  every  thoughtful 
American,  is  that,  despite  the  use  of  over- 
whelming amounts  of  men.  money,  and 
materiel,  despite  the  quantity  of  well-meant 
American  advice  and  despite  the  impressive 
statistics  of  casualties  inflicted  on  the  Vlet- 
cong, the  Communist  subversive  Insurgents 
have  grown  steadily  stronger.  In  nimibera 
and  in  size  of  units,  and  still  retain  the 
initiative  to  act  at  their  will  In  the  very  areas 
of  Vietnam  where  Vietnamese  and  American 
efforts  have  been  most  concentrated. 

Most  American  reactions  to  this  stark  fact 
have  fallen  within  three  general  categorlee. 
Some  believe  that  we  ahould  disengage  In 
Vietnam,  preferably  by  setting  up  means  to 
end  the  struggle  and  bloodshed  through  in- 
ternational accommodation.  Some  believe 
we  should  plainly  Identify  the  struggle  as  a 
war  and  make  use  of  otir  military  proficiency 
to  force  the  0<immiml8t  regime  in  Hanoi 
to  cease  Ita  adventure  In  the  south.  Some 
believe  we  should  continue  along  the  pres- 
ent course,  but  greatly  Increasing  the 
quantity  and  effectiveness  of  what  Is  done 
so  that  It  eventually  smothers  and  kills  the 
Communist  Insurgency.  The  anomaly  In 
these  reactions  is  that  each  falls  *hort  of 
understanding  that  the  Communists  have 
let  looee  a  revolutionary  Idea  In  Vietnam  and 
that  It  vmi  not  die  by  being  Ignored,  bombed, 
or  smothered  by  us.  Ideas  do  not  die  In  such 
ways. 

A  fourth  belief,  admittedly  In  a  minority 
In  the  free  world  at  present,  1*  to  oppose 
the  Communist  Idea  with  a  better  idea  and 
to  do  so  on  the  battleground  Itaelf ,  In  a  way 
that  woiild  permit  the  people,  who  are  tha 
main  feature  of  that  battleground,  to  make 
their  own  choice.  A  political  base  would  be 
eatabllshed.  The  first  step  would  be  to  state 
political  goals,  founded  on  principles  cher- 
ished by  freemen,  which  the  Vietnamese 
share;  the  second  would  be  an  aggreaalve 
commitment  of  c^ganlaattona  and  resoqresi 


to  start  the  Vletnameee  moving  realistically 
toward  those  poUtlcal  goals.  In  essence, 
this  la  revolutionary  warfare,  the  spirit  of 
the  British  Magna  Carta,  the  French  "Liberty, 
Egalit^.  Fraternity"  and  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

For  American  consideration,  this  fourth 
belief  might  t>e  put  another  way.  It  la  this. 
In  trying  to  help  the  Vletnameee,  the  United 
States  has  been  coatrlbutlng  in  generoixa 
measure  those  thlnga  which  it  so  far  has 
felt  most  quaUfied  to  give  and  which  the 
Vietnamese  may  lack — money,  equipment, 
and  technical  advice.  In  general,  though, 
the  United  State*  has  felt  inhibited  abont 
trying  to  make  a  contribution  In  areas  In 
which  it  feels  that  the  chief  responsiblUty 
must  reet  with  the  Vietnamese  themselves, 
particularly  In  finding  the  motivation  for 
conducting  a  successful  counterlnsurgency 
effort.  Tbe  thesis  of  this  paper  Is  that,  due 
to  the  extent  of  our  Involvement,  and  be- 
cause everything  depends  on  that  motivation, 
Americans  cannot  escape  responsibility  in 
this  area  either. 

It  win  be  stanchly  maintained  by  some  that 
no  nation  can  endow  another  nation  with 
the  win  to  be  free,  that  only  an  indigenous 
movement  can  have  genuine  popular  appeal, 
that  Americans  should  not  Interfere  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  another  nation,  and  that 
the  Vietnamese  war  Is  now  In  such  a  state 
that  political  innovations  could  Invite  dis- 
aster. This  makes  it  necessary  to  examine 
the  revolutionary  solution   in   some  detail. 

Two  near  neighbors  of  Vietnam  offer  ex- 
amples of  countries  which  were  successful 
In  maintaining  their  freedom  when  attacked 
by  Asian  Communist  subversive  insurgents. 
True,  the  circumstances  were  not  the  same 
as  m  Vietnam  today.  Yet  In  each  case  the 
insurgencies  were  conducted  as  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation"  by  native  Communists 
using  a  revolutionary  political  base,  and 
these  insurgencies  were  defeated. 

The  unconventional  methods  which  were 
developed  and  used  in  the  successful  cam- 
paigns in  Malaya  and  the  Philippines  are  the 
lessons  moet  often  studied  and  adapted  for 
use  elsewhere,  including  In  Vietnam.  They 
have  their  importance.  However,  both  of 
these  successfxU  campaigns  had  one  great 
lesson  m  common,  which  the  leaden  recog- 
nized as  the  single  most  significant  and  vital 
factor  In  victory.  The  great  leeson  waa  that 
there  must  be  a  heartfelt  cause  to  which  the 
legitimate  government  is  pledged,  a  cause 
which  makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  people 
than  the  Communist  cause,  a  cause  which  la 
used  in  a  dedicated  way  by  the  legitimate 
government  to  polarize  and  guide  all  other 
actions — peychologlcal,  military,  social  and 
economic — with  particlpaUon  by  the  people 
themselves.  In  order  to  bring  victory.  In 
Malaya,  the  cause  was  to  safeguard  the  im- 
pending national  Independence  from  seizure 
by  Commpnlst  neocolonialism.  In  the  PhUip- 
plnes.  the  cause  was  to  safeguard  the  Con- 
stitution whose  true  value  came  to  be  ap- 
preciated aa  It  was  made  a  working  document 
for  the  people,  so  that  appeals  by  the  Com- 
munists to  the  people  to  Join  them  In  over- 
throwing the  constitutional  government  b^ 
force  actually  made  the  Communists  a 
minority  against  the  people's  best  Interests. 

These  necessarily  brief  deacriptlons  of  two 
causes  cannot  convey  the  strength  of  their 
tremendously  moving  appeal  to  the  people  on 
the  two  battlegrounds.  As  with  most  funda- 
mental truths,  their  concepts  were  plain  to 
understand  once  they  were  explained  cor- 
rectly. After  they  were  discovered  and  made 
effective,  they  seemed  so  natural  and  obvious 
that  many  pec^le  who  had  not  shared  the 
deep  emotions  of  the  Insurgent  battlegrounds 
tended  to  overlook  them  or  underrate  their 
vital  slgnlflcanos,  looking  elsewhere  for  more 
romantic  or  technical  foundations  from 
which  the  victories  might  be  suppossd  to 
have  been  started. 
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Of  speclflc  IntOTMt  to  thoM  ooacArned  with 
tlie  problenu  of  Vietnam,  and  a*  a  com- 
meptary  c»  tbm  frailty  of  human  perceptions. 
It  should  b«  noted  that  the  vital  causae 
which  became  the  rallying  points  In  Malaya 
and  the  Philippines  were  disregarded  during 
years  of  tragic  struggle  In  those  countries. 
Once  they  were  recognized  and  given  dynamic 
use  by  leaders  such  as  Templar,  Magsaysay 
and  others,  even  though  this  was  done  after 
there  had  been  years  of  Indecisive  fighting, 
the  climax  of  each  campaign  came  qulcUy. 
If  It  can  be  expressed  by  a  formula,  the 
lesson  might  be  stated  as:  When  the  right 
cause  Is  Identified  and  used  correctly,  the 
antl-Ckxnm unlet  fight  becomes  a  profieople 
fight,  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  then  starting  to  help  what  they  recog- 
nise to  be  their  own  side,  and  the  struggle  Is 
brought  to  a  climax.  When  the  propeople 
fight  Is  continued  sincerely  by  Its  leaders, 
the  Cocnmunlst  Insurgency  Is  destroyed. 

This  concept  of  revolutionary  warfare 
seems  to  He  close  to  the  heart  of  American 
beliefs.  In  the  President's  June  33.  1964, 
press  conference.  In  which  he  restated  our 
southeast  Asian  policy,  he  said,  "This  Is  not 
Just  a  Jungle  war,  but  a  str\iggle  for  freedom 
on  every  front  of  human  activity."  The 
month  befcwe,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ex- 
plained to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  that  "the  mission  of  our  men  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  the  same  as  of  those 
Europeans  (he  named  Kosciusko,  Von  Steu- 
ben, and  Pulaski)  who  came  to  assist  us  In 
our  fight  for  liberty." 

Now  as  already  mentioned,  the  concept 
that  the  United  States  should  give  advice 
and  counsel  on  waging  revolutionary  warfare 
In  the  form  of  a  pro-people  fight  Involves 
exporting  American  political  principles,  and 
some  see  such  an  export  as  something  Im- 
proper, or  even  Unmoral.  Such  an  Inhibition 
deserves  close  scrutiny  when  It  Is  applied  to 
a  Ufe-or-death  struggle,  such  as  the  one  in 
Vietnam,  since  it  rules  out  or  at  least  weak- 
ens American  help  In  providing  the  attacked 
country  with  a  dynamic  p>olltical  answer 
with  which  to  meet  and  overcome  the  foreign 
Ideas  Introduced  by  the  Communists  as  the 
political  base  of  their  attack.  Lacking  such 
a  dynamic  answer,  the  country  is  left  to 
make  do  with  its  own  political  resources — 
Which,  as  we  have  witnessed  time  after  time. 
often  evolve  Into  a  one-man  leadership  with 
strict  control  over  aU  national  resources,  in 
order  to  save  the-  country.  Americans  see 
this  result  as  a  dictatorship  and  feel  a  moral 
Inhibition  against  giving  it  afslstance:  some 
well-meaning  people  go  so  far  as  to  attack 
It.  Not  surprisingly,  the  United  States  thus 
comes  to  be  looked  upon  abroad  as  Immature 
or  callous  or  self-righteous. 

Admittedly,  great  wisdom  and  sensitivity 
are  required  if  the  United  States  is  to  helpifi 
the  internal  political  problems  of  fora^n 
peoples.  It  would  be  a  drastic  change  for 
most  XJS.  offlcials  to  try  to  satisfy  the  hesi- 
tantly expressed  desires  of  leaders  and  peo- 
ples of  sovereign  states  for  political  advice 
with  a  higher  content  of  American  idealism 
In  It.  Some  mlght-slo  the  task  badly,  lack- 
ing the  required  perceptivity  and  under- 
standing of  the  political  backgrounds  of 
either  the  host  country  or  our  own. 

Tet  the  United  States  has  undertaken 
political  tasks  of  this  sort  In  foreign  nations 
in  the  past,  and  the  results  have  brought  it 
considerable  honor  and  prestige.  The  two 
most  recent  examples  were  Japan  and  West 
Oermany,  defeated  nations  with  which  It 
■omehow  became  "correct"  to  share  the  best 
possible  American  political  thinking.  An- 
other example  was  the  PblllppliMa.  We  tu- 
tored the  Philippine  people  and  encouraged 
them  in  self-government  in  the  same 
brotherly  spirit  which  elsewhere  today  could 
'  make  all  the  difference  In  struggles  between 
m*dofn  and  Communism.  While  the  Philip- 
pines, Japan  and  Oermany  are  primarily  ex- 
amples of  U.S.  Government  efforts,  others 
which  have  been  most  useful  were  private  or 


samlpubllc,  such  as  the  work  of  American 
lawyers  abroad  In  helping  establish  the  legal 
foundation  of  government.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising or  unseemly  that  the  Constitution  of 
India  contains  so  many  provisions  based 
upon  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
that  the  1066  Constitution  of  Ethiopia 
recognizes  so  many  of  the  same  rights  as 
does  the  U.S.  ConstituUon,  that  the  104i; 
Constitution  of  Cuba  remains  the  very 
antithesis  of  Castro  and  the  eventual  return 
to  its  observance  one  of  the  great  hopes  of 
the  Cuban  people. 

The  great  cause  In  Vietnam  which  last 
united  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Viet- 
namese, both  North  and  South,  was  "Inde- 
pendence." For  many  of  the  Vietnamese,  In- 
cluding nearly  all  the  Vietnamese  leaders 
with  whom  we  work  today  In  South  Vietnam. 
"Independence"  was  a  goal  to  be  won  by  revo- 
lutionary means  against  a  colonial  power. 
In  this  aspect,  Vietnam's  revolutionary  spirit 
was  close  to  that  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  tragedy  of  Vietnam's  revolutionary  war 
for  Independence  was  that  her  "Benedict 
Arnold"  was  successful.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  helped 
by  Vo  Nguyen  Olap,  Truong  Chlnh,  Pham 
Van  Dong,  and  a  small  cadre  of  disciplined 
party  members  trained  by  the  Chinese  and 
Russians,  secretly  changed  the  goals  of  the 
struggle.  Instead  of  a  war  for  Independence 
against  the  French  colonial  power,  it  became 
a  war  to  defeat  the  French  and  put  Vietnam 
within  the  neocolonlal  Communist  empire. 
When  they  discovered  the  truth,  those  patri- 
ots who  could  escaped.  It  is  worth  remem- 
bering that,  after  the  Geneva  Accords  were 
signed  in  1964,  Vletmlnh  troops  were  stoned 
by  the  population  In  Qui  Nhon.  the  farmers 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  home  province  of  Nghe  An 
revolted  against  their  Communist  overlords, 
and  a  million  Vietnamese  fled  from  Commu- 
nist territory. 

The  national  revolution  was  reborn  in 
South  Vietnam  when  Ngo  Dien  Diem  placed 
the  fate  of  the  new  nation  in  the  people's 
hands  In  1966.  Their  secret  ballot  elected 
blm  almost  unanimously  to  become  their 
President,  with  the  mandate  to  hold  further 
elections  for  a  constitutional  assembly  which 
would  establish  a  government  to  govern  with 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  This  was  a  rev- 
oluUonary  act.  and  the  Vietnamese  people 
rallied  to  the  cause.  Again,  it  is  worth  re- 
membering that  soon  after  this  election, 
which  bad  so  roused  the  people  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  the  Soviet  Union  sent  represent- 
atives to  London  to  meet  with  the  represent- 
atives of  the  other  cosponsor  of  the  Geneva 
Accords.  Great  Britain.  The  two  sponsoring 
parties  agreed  to  call  off  the  plebiscite  which 
the  accords  had  scheduled  to  be  held  in  1066. 
An  internationally  supervised  secret  ballot  In 
Vietnam  might  well  have  gone  heavily 
against  the  Communists  at  that  time. 

Unlike  the  American  Revolution,  the  re- 
born national  revolution  in  Vietnam  lost  Its 
momentiun.  The  spirit  of  revolution  began 
to  be  replaced  by  the  spirit  of  "business  as 
usual,"  and  Diem  became  more  and  more 
shut  off  from  the  people.  The  Communists 
kept  up  unceasing  psychological  pressure  to 
weaken  the  bonds  between  government  and 
people,  both  through  character  assassina- 
tion of  government  leaders  and  by  means  of 
terror.  (Inform«d  observers  estimate  that 
more  than  6.000  minor  Vietnamese  officials, 
such  as  village  elders,  rural  police,  and  their 
families,  have  been  murdered  by  the  Vlet- 
cong  since  1959.)  The  forcible  overthrow  of 
Diem  last  November  and  the  later  coup  In 
January  were  revolutionary  acts  in  them- 
selves, but  appear  to  have  been  outside  a 
national  revolution  at  the  rice-roots  level, 
since  they  put  the  government  largely  Into 
the  hands  of  the  army  and  the  bureaucracy. 
While  these  are  sizable,  organized  groups, 
they  still  are  not  the  majority  of  the  Vlet- 
nsmsss,  ths  people  among  whom  the  Vlet- 
oong  hide  and  get  support  for  their  opera- 
tions. 


Widely  shared  feelings  about  revolution 
were  svunmed  up  ably  in  a  document  written 
by  the  patriot,  Dan  Van  Sung,  addressed  to 
other  Vietnamese  nationalist  leaders  In  July 

1963.  He  wrote: 

"Emergent  tuitions  like  Vietnam  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  political  revolution.  They  are 
groping  toward  a  new  political  and  social 
order.  In  the  process,  many  ideological 
schools  may  be  fighting  one  another.  On  the 
one  side  are  the  Communists;  on  the  othsi 
side  are  grouped  the  Nationalists  of  various 
tendencies,  each  of  which  Is  still  in  need  of 
development.  Whether  the  United  SUtes 
likes  It  or  not,  the  aid  program  has  to  take 
the  local  revolution  Into  account  because 
American  aid  Is  bound  to  affect  the  revolu- 
tionary course  and  direction  in  one  way  or 
another,  for  the  benefit  or  the  damnation 
of  the  recipient  people.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
new  responslbiUty  which,  while  not  pro- 
poimded  In  the  implementation  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  must  be  dealt  with  realistically. 
Within  the  framework  of  American  foreign 
policy,  antlcommunlsm  now  has  a  revolu- 
tionary context.  The  American  respect  for 
the  recipient  people's  self-determination 
can  no  longer  be  guaranteed  by  a  negative 
policy  of  nonintervention  which,  practically 
speaking,  may  lead  to  Just  the  contrary.  In 
order  to  make  sure  that  an  emergent  people 
really  control  their  own  destiny,  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  make  positive  efforts 
helping  them  develop  control  of  themselves. 
In  other  words,  American  aid  ought  to  be 
devised  so  as  to  help  their  legitimate  aspira- 
tions come  true  through  the  achievement  of 
their  political  revolution.  This  cannot  be 
done  without  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the 
revolutionary  situation  and  taking  sides  in 
It,  not  only  for  antlcommunlsm  but  also  for 
democracy.  •  •  •  By  emphasizing  antlcom- 
munlsm rather  than  positive  revolutionary 
goals  and  from  lack  of  a  better  adaptation  to 
the  local  situation,  the  United  Sutee  has 
reduced  its  anU-Communlst  efforts  In  Viet- 
nam to  the  maintenance  of  an  administra- 
tive machine  and  of  an  army.  •  •  •  The  way 
out.  to  oMi  mind,  U  not  by  an  abandonment 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  going  deep  into 
every  local  revolutionary  problem  and  help- 
ing solve  them  using  principles  of  Justice 
and  freedom,  and  perhaps  In  fusing  them 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  1776." 

The  foregoing  leads  to  the  final  question  of 
the  feasibility  of  American  help  In  banding 
the  leaders,  the  military,  the  civil  servants, 
and  the  people  of  Vietnam  Into  a  urUted  fona: 
for  freedom.  This  was  tried  by  edict  In  the 
emergency  national  mobilization  of  August 

1964.  Tet,  the  sovereign  Vietnamese  people, 
even  In  such  a  time  of  stress,  are  unlike  the 
defeated  Japanese  and  Germans  who  had  no 
choice  but  to  submit  to  a  rule  by  edict,  sup- 
ported by  massive  American  advisory  help 
throughout  all  echelons  of  government.  In 
a  revolutionary  or  people's  war.  such  as  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  where  the  enemy  is  em- 
bedded within  the  population,  the  lasting 
quality  needed  for  a  win  is  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  population  in  Joining  together 
with  the  government  forces,  and  with  the 
American  influence  coming  from  respect  and 
trust  earned  by  the  spirit  in  which  Individual 
Americans  give  their  help. 

There  Is  no  shortcut,  no  magic  formula,  to 
be  used  in  engineering  a  great  patriotic  cause 
led  by  some  unlversallV  loved  Vietnamese  of 
American  selection.  This  type  of  puerile 
romance  should  not  be  attempted  in  real  life. 
Nor  does  It  seem  probable  In  the  light  of 
Vietnam's  recent  history,  despite  the  cheer- 
ing urban  crowds  In  all  too  brief  moments  of 
great  emotion,  that  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves will  find  quickly  and  easily  any  revolu- 
tionary solution  which  will  carry  them  all  tbs 
way  to  victory. 

At  this  point  In  time  and  experience,  per- 
haps the  moat  valuable  and  realistic  gift  that 
Americans  can  give  Vietnam  Is  to  concentrate 
above  everything  else  on  helping  the  Vlet- 
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nameee  leadership  create  the  conditions 
which  will  encourage  the  dlsMvery  and  most 
rapid  pooBlble  development  of  a  patriotic 
cause  so  genuine  that  the  Vietnamese  will- 
ingly will  pledge  to  It  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, their  sacred  honor.  .Among  the  at- 
tributes of  such  a  cause  dre  that  It  shall  give 
hope  for  a  better  future  for  e»ch  Vietnamese, 
that  It  shall  provide  a  way  for  all  Vietnamese 
to  work  for  It,  and  that  It  shall  have  such 
integrity  that  It  will  Induce  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers to  start  trusting  one  another.  A  number 
of  actions  can  be  undertaken,  step  by  step,  to 
create  the  conditions  required.  Some  of 
them  will  now  be  suggested. 

Foremost  among  the  specific  actions  open 
to  the  United  States  is  one  to  help  the  Viet- 
namese stabilize  their  government,  even  In 
its  caretaker  status,  bo  that  Its  leaders  can 
afford  to  pay  less  attention  to  protecting  their 
backs  and  more  to  the  futurs.  It  Is  reported 
that  there  are  several  Vietnamese  proposals 
about  how  to  do  this  among  the  present  lead- 
ership. It  should  not  be  too  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  Influence  the  adoption,  as  a 
matter  of  urgency,  of  the  proposal  most  ac^ 
ceptable  to  Vietnemiese  leaders.  Its  success 
should  be  Insured  through  Aaaerlcan  advisers 
counseling  Individual  Vietnamese  on  how  to 
make  the  project  work  most  harmoniously 
for  the  good  of  all,  while  being  alert  to  curtail 
Intemperate  moves  toward  a^ooup  or  studied 
disobedience.  J 

Another  ImporUnt  need  Ip  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  make  the  present  caretaker  gov- 
ernment Just  that,  a  temporary  caretaker, 
in  accord  with  the  government's  own  ex- 
pressed desire.  It  would  Mem  premature 
to  set  a  precise  day  to  hold  ejections,  such  as 
those  announced  for  late  In  1964.  The  Vlet- 
cong  subversive  Insurgenta  dominate  too 
many  villages  for  truly  free  universal  elec- 
tions. It  would  seem  more  realistic  to,  say 
that  an  election  will  be  h^ld  on  the  date 
when  a  simple  majority  of:  the  population 
can  vote  by  secret  ballot,  fr0#  of  any  threat. 
If  democracy  is  ever  to  become  established 
in  Vietnam,  as  Vietnamese  patriots  hope, 
then  political  leaders  and  .political  parties 
need  encouragement  to  gain  experience  and 
strength.  They  cannot  do  jthls  on  the  po- 
litical sidelines.  Some  new  place  should  be 
found  in  the  government  t6t  political  lead- 
ers not  now  Included,  perhafjH  In  a  new  As- 
sembly of  Notables  which  wtuld  fill  the  void 
left  by  the  abolition  of  the  consultative 
Ootincil  of  Notables.  A  truly  practical  task 
for  such  an  Assembly  might  be  for  It  to  send 
out  committees  to  check  on  the  situation  in 
hamlets  and  villages,  to  certify  when  condi- 
tions become  favorable  for  holding  a  free 
popular  election  for  hamlefl  and  village  of- 
flcials, and  then  to  help  or^nlze  such  an 
election.  As  a  next  step,  slinllar  procedures 
could  open  the  way  to  elections  for  district 
chief,  then  province  chief,  aAd,  when  a  ma- 
jority of  provinces  are  fr9«d,  to  national 
elections.  This  program  would  provide  a 
practical  short-range  political  goal,  give 
hope  that  a  longer  range  go«l  is  attainable, 
stimulate  a  healthy  growth  of  political  par- 
ties and  start  giving  people  their  own  gov- 
ernment at  the  rice  roots  in  direct  con- 
frontation to  the  Oommunlsii  Idea. 

Americans  oould  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  these  political  goals  by  designing  our  lo- 
cal aid  program  to  Increase  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  at  a  more  mpid  pace  In  vil- 
lages where  elections  have  been  held.  The 
Incentive  of  a  system  of  t«ward  of  visible 
material  benefits  along  wtth  the  political 
benefits  of  freedom  should  be  a  dynamic  In- 
strument for  accelerating  progress.  If  re- 
wards are  given  when  conditions  are  stable 
enough  to  merit  them,  rather  than  In  an  at- 
tempt to  buy  the  loyalties  of  the  people, 
*ord  of  this  will  spread  rapidly  throughout 
the  country:  and  they  will  aot  only  become 
s  brake  on  Communist  recruiting  efforts  but 
Also  put  the  American  pr«|wnce  In  a  most 
favorable  context. 


A  Vietnamese  provincial  official  told  an 
American  friend  In  August  that  the  country 
would  be  saved  If  each  of  Vietnam's  leaders 
"acted  as  though  each  day  were  his  last  day 
to  live.  "  Some  form  of  spirited  and  selfless 
motivation  for  all  Vietnamese  In  positions 
of  authority  does  seem  to  be  required.  Per- 
haps It  could  be  achieved  through  a  Decla- 
ration of  Liberty  or  other  pledge  to  serve 
the  country,  signed  In  blood  and  providing 
strong  penalties  for  failure  to  honor  It.  In 
any  case,  American  advisers  In  all  echelons, 
who  are  In  dally  association  with  Vietnamese 
In  positions  of  responsibility,  can  encour- 
age loyal  patriotism  by  paying  them  proper 
respect.  When  American  advisers  express 
contempt  for  the  fighting  qtiallty  of  the 
Vietnamese,  as  reported  in  our  press  this 
summer.  It  Is  a  sign  of  the  failure  of  such 
advisers  to  help  develop  the  Inherent  qual- 
ity of  the  Vietnamese.  They  might  note  and 
remember  that  the  well -motivated  "Sea 
Swallow"  troops  of  Blnh  Hung,  under  Father 
Hoa,  have  fought  agsilnst  great  odds,  and 
that  In  almost  constant  engagements  from 
the  end  of  1960  to  the  simuner  of  1964,  189 
of  them  have  been  killed  In  actions  in  which 
2,272  Vletcong  were  killed. 

The  most  virgent  military,  need  Is  to  make 
It  the  nximber  one  priority  for  the  mlUtery 
to  protect  and  help  the  people.  When  the 
military  opens  Are  at  long  range,  whether 
by  Infantry  weapons,  artillery  or  air  strike, 
on  a  reported  Vletcong  concentration  In  a 
hamlet  or  village  full  of  civilians,  the  Viet- 
namese officers  who  give  these  orders  and 
the  American  advisers  who  let  them  "get 
away  with  It"  are  helping  defeat  the  cause 
of  freedom.  The  civilian  hatred  of  the  mili- 
tary resulting  from  such  actions  Is  a  power- 
ful motive  for  Joining  the  Vletcong. 

If  American  leaders  In  Vietnam  are  to 
make  this  war  "a  struggle  for  freedom  on 
every  front  of  human  activity,"  and  If  the 
Americans  with  them  are  to  become  today's 
Kosciuskos,  Von  Steubens  and  Pulaskls  In 
spirit,  they  should  keep  fresh  In  mind  what 
happened  In  the  hamlets  of  Tay  Nlnh  prov- 
ince earlier  this  year,  as  an  affront  to  every 
American  doctrine,  civilian  or  military.  In 
Tay  Nlnh  province,  which  Is  on  the  Cam- 
bodia border  and  not  far  from  Saigon,  two 
Vletcong  battalions  had  entered  a  cluster 
of  six  adjoining  hamlets.  They  fought  their 
way  In,  overwhelming  and  .  destroying  the 
civil  guard  poet,  whose  men  stood  to  the 
last  m  defense  of  the  hamlets.  Once  Inside, 
the  Vletcong  announced  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  stay  for  72  hours.  Then  at  noon  the 
next  day,  ARVN,  the  Vietnamese  Army  with 
Its  American  advisers,  argved.  ARVN  de- 
ployed along  a  half  perimeter  and  for  18 
hours  poured  Into  these  six  hamlets  all  the 
firepower  It  could,  from  the  ground  and 
from  the  air.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  most 
of  the  Vletcong  had  slipped  out  of  the  \in- 
guarded  part  of  the  perimeter,  not  waiting 
to  become  targets.  Many  of  the  men,  wo- 
men and  children  of  the  hamlets  had  to 
stay  there  and  take  It.  Afterwards,  sur- 
vivors said  they  were  grateful  to  the  Vlet- 
oong,  who  had  made  them  dig  foxholes. 

American  bounty,  whether  In  the  form  of 
mllltary-clvlc  action  or  economic  aid  by  U.S. 
civilians,  cannot  make  up  for  such  mistakes. 
Nor  c»n  It  buy  the  friendship  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  However,  the  U.8.  military 
can  give  a  major  boost  to  the  political  effort 
simply  by  upgrading  the  Importance  they 
assign  to  mllitaryTCivlc  action  and  to  guiding 
the  Vietnamese  military  Into  accepting  it  as 
a  basic  soldierly  quality  In  this  war.  Just  as 
the  Vletcong  do.  Civrtc  action  means  more 
than  giving  economic  help;  It  Is  an  attitude 
of  behavior,  an  extension  of  military  cour- 
tesy. In  which  the  soldier  citizen  becomes 
the  brotherly  protector  of  the  civilian  citizen. 
The  Vletcong  practice  It,  under  severe  pen- 
alties for  misbehavior,  as  point  nine  of  their 
military  with  of  honor',  which  General  Olap 
adopted  from  the  8th  Route  Army  code  of 


Mao  Tse-tung  known  as  the  "Three  Rules 
and  the  Eight  Remarks."  This  code  Imple- 
mented the  ^concept  of  the  people  as  the 
water  where  the  troops  live  as  the  fish.  It 
must  be  ptizzUng  to  Communist  observers 
to  note  that  Americans  In  Vietnam  usxially 
Initiate  "civic  action"  In  the  form  of  public 
works  by  special  ARVN  units  and  not  as  a 
performance  expected  of  every  soldier.  Ob- 
servers who  &re  most  experienced  In  Insurgent 
warfare  believe  that  the  Vletcong  will  not 
be  defeated  until  ARVN  catches  the  spirit  of 
civic  action  and  practices  It  through  all 
ranks. 

Vietnam  Is.  predominantly  an  agricultural 
nation,  and  what  happens  In  the  country- 
side may  well  determine  the  outcome  of 
the  war.  The  Communists  are -short  of  food, 
and  the  countryside  Is  the  prize  which  they 
seek  above  all.  When  American  fertilizers 
Increase  by  100  percent  the  rice  production 
In  one  season  In  one  region,  the  prize  be- 
comes all  the  more  tempting  to  the  Com- 
munists (however  galling  must  be  the  com- 
parison with  North  Vietnam,  where  Chinese 
agricultural  advisers  have  had  so  many  fail- 
ures ) .  But  this  must  not  Impede  the  process 
of  economic  developrnent.  The  Americans 
have  also  Introduced  a  rudimentary  cooper- 
ative method  In  pig  raising  in  the  northerty 
provinces  of  South  Vietnam;  If  It  Is  recog- 
nized and  developed  to  Its  fullest  politico- 
economic  potential.  It  oould  be  the  start  of 
one  of  the  biggest  changes  in  Vietnamese 
life  yet  seen.  The  plg-ralslng  project  has 
brought  about  the  formation  of  farmers' 
associations,  to  handle  the  paddy-farm  end 
of  agrarian  credit' from  the  government  as 
well  as  the  distribution  of  piglets  and  feed. 
These  farmers'  associations  arp  a  new  form  of 
social  unit  In  Vietnam.  If  they  are  enco\ir- 
aged  to  grow,  and  become  an  economic  suc- 
cess, and  begin  having  a  voice  In  national 
affairs,  strong  bonds  will  have  been  created 
between  i>eople  and  leaders.  This  operation 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  best  American 
political  thinking,  along  with  American  eco- 
nomic help. 

The  foregoing  are  Just  a  sample  of  actions 
which  Americans  can  undertake  to  create 
favorable  conditions  for  the  emergence  of 
a  powerful  Vietnamese  "cause."  If  devo- 
tion to  a  true  revolutionary  cause  can  bring 
the  struggle  In  South  Vleinam  to  a  favorable 
cUmax,  Its  revolutionary  appeal  might 
eventually  spread  to  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam,  wounding  communism  at  Its  most 
vital  point — communism's  control  at  the 
masses. 

Whatever  course  the  war  In  Vietnam  takes, 
Americans  will  do  well  to  remember  the  Im- 
portance of  "Nguol  Truong  Dan,"  the  sym- 
bolic Vietnamese.  It  Is  the  name  the  Viet- 
namese give  to  "the  man  In  the  street,"  the 
rice-paddy  farmer,  Uie  shopkeeper,  the  arti- 
san— the  citizen.  He  Is  the  key  piece  In  the 
whole  war  In  Vietnam,  both  Its  subject  and 
Its  object,  the  pawn,  and  In  an  ultimate 
sense  the  decider.  There  Is  still  time  for 
Americans  to  help  him  determine  rightly 
the  fate  of  his  country. 


(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Jan.  24,  1966] 
Saioon'8  "PAcmcATiOK"  Planners  Awaftino 
THX  Pbasant's  VsaDicT — Repzated  FAH-uazs 
Cast  a  Long  Shadow  as  Nsw  Rctral  Pxo- 
GRAJC  Is  BzouN  Undks  Mork  AMBmous 
Chixts 

i  (By  Charles  Mohr) 
Saioon,  Jan.  23. — Although  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  hss  given  Its  highest 
priority  this  year  to  a  new  plan  for  "rural 
pacification,"  some  old  Vietnam  hands  ex- 
press doubt  that  this  Is  the  year  when  pacifi- 
cation vrtll  achieve  much. 

One  official  said:  "1966  Is  not  the  year  for 
pacification.  This  Is  going  to  be  the  year 
when  the  peasant  Is  going  to  want  to  sit  on 
the  fence  more  than  ever  and  not  choose 
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■IdM.     He  will  want  to  a«e  who  U  winning 
this  war." 

Hat  a  number  of  eqtudly  hard-bitten  vet- 
eran*  of  past  dlsappolntmenta  in  politics  and 
padfleatlon  suggest  that  there  la  reasou  for 
realistic  optimism  this  year. 

Hteltory  seenut  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
oynlca.  Paclflcailon — the  campaign  to  drive 
the  Vletcong  outiof  the  countryside  and  Im- 
plant programs  ti^t  will  win  the  peasants' 
support  for  Salgoh — has  never  worked  In  the 
past.  I 

"roaipnovB  ran" 

As  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  said  In  a  major 
speech  recently,  all  previous  governments 
have  had  plans  "jto  win  the  hearts  of  the 
people  and  to  remove  the  poisonous  fish 
from  the  pure  rural  waters." 

"What  about  the  results?"  he  went  on  to 
ask.  And  caustically  he  answered  his  own 
question:  "There  Is  no  need  to  repeat  the 
results." 

On  the  other  band,  those  who  are  more 
optimistic  also  marshal  some  strong  argu- 
ments. The  Ky  government  appears  to  mean 
what  It  says  when  It  gives  "rural  reconstruc- 
tion" Its  highest  priority.  And  most  Ameri- 
can ofBclala  suggest  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  U.S.  leadership  of  the  program 
has  vastly  Improved. 

OKNnUL    FUT    nt    CHABOK 

Last  fall,  Brig.  Oen.  Nguyen  Due  Thang 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Rural  Construc- 
tion. He  got  his  budget  prepared  on  time 
for  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year,  on  January  1, 
and.  In  the  words  of  one  American  official, 
"has  shown  an  administrative  drive  and  de- 
termination to  get  things  done  that  haven't 
been  seen  before  In  pacification  work." 

Ool.  Nguyen  Van  Chati,  chief  of  Klenhoa 
Provlnoe  and  an  admired  Innovator  of  psy- 
chological warfare  .and  pacification  techni- 
ques, was  placed  In  charge  of  the  corps  of 
rural  reoonstructlon  teams  to  be  sent  Into 
the  field. 

^ward  O.  Lansdale,  a  former  Air  Force 
major  general  who  holds  the  Intentionally 
vague  title  "senior  liaison  oflloer"  of  the 
n.8.  Smbassy,  has  been  the  chief  adviser 
to  the  Oovemment  and  to  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  on  pacification. 

Mr.  Lansdale  has  had  a  long  career  advis- 
ing Asian  governments  on  combating  Com- 
munist subversion.  He  has  critics,  but  his 
admirers  tend  to  admire  him  fervently. 
t  The  concepts  of  pHClflcatlon  to  be  followed 
this  year  are  not  new  to  the  art  of  counter- 
Insurgency,  but  many  ofllclals  describe  the 
overall  plan  as  more  coherent,  creative,  and 
exciting. 

One  goal  is  to  put  43,000  rural  construction 
workers,  organised  into  80-man  teams,  Into 
the  field.  Tliese  teams  are  to  carry  out  agi- 
tation and  propaganda  work,  set  up  eco- 
nomic development  plans  and  try  to  form 
functioning  locally  elected  hamlet  govern- 
ments. 

Tbtiy  will  also  carry  out  "census  griev- 
ance" work.  Interrogating  each  peasant  In 
the  hamlet  once  every  10  days.  The  project 
will  work  something  like  a  dental  cUnlo: 
the  peasant  will  be  given  his  next  Interro- 
gation appointment  as  he  ends  his  first 
session.  The  work  is  aimed  at  identifying 
the  real  grievances  of  the  population,  cor- 
recting them  and  eliciting  Intelligence  In- 
formation on  the  Vletcong  secret  organiza- 
tion In  the  countryside.  ^ 
^  Meanwhile  an  effort  will  be  made  to  see 
that  each  person  becomes  a  member  of  at 
least  one  Oovemment-qxxisored  organiza- 
tloQ  to  link  the  peasants  to  some  dlaolpUned 
group. 

Rural  ooostructioa  teams  will  train  local 
rwldMits  to  continue  the  work  after  the 
hamlet  has  been  "padfled." 

■Om  PBOUXMS  KASK 

Pvbaps  it  U  too  early  to  say  that  the 
altuatloa  In  Vietnam  has  fundamantaUr 
chaoged  In  tha  7  months  of  tb«  Ky  Oorvn- 


ment,  but  some  changes  appear  to  have  taken 
plaoe.  Some  of  the  problems  that  domned 
past  pacification  programs  may  no  longer 
exist,  oOdals  say. 

One  reason  for  past  fainirea  U  that  from 
the  middle  of  lOAS  to  the  middle  of  19M  the 
military  situation  in  South  Vietnam  steadily 
deteriorated. 

Increasingly  strong  bands  of  Vietcongs 
guerrillas  made  the  cotmtryside  so  danger- 
ous that  pacification  workers  could  not 
operate  or  in  some  cases  survive. 

The  military  situation  Is  still  serious. 
There  are.  In  fact,  more  Vletcong  troops  than 
ever  before.  But  almost  aoo.OOO  American 
ground  troops  are  In  the  country,  and  the 
weary  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  have 
begtin  to  rebuild  battle-torn  units  and  to 
grow  in  size. 

OfBclala  voice  hope  for  a  new  military  situa- 
tion In  which  regular  allied  troops  will  harass 
and  pursue  full-time  guerrilla  units  in  their 
stronghold  areas,  creating  a  shield  behind 
which  pacification  groups  and  militiamen 
can  try  to  root  out  local  part-time  guerrillas 
and  the  Vletcong  political  organization. 

If  such  a  military  situation  does  not  de- 
velop, offlcialB  say,  the  1968  pacification  plan 
will  be  unlikely  to  achieve  significant  results 

Another  reason  that  past  pacification  plans 
did  not  work,  officials  add.  Is  that  the  efforts 
were  given  Up  service  by  everyone  from  U.S. 
Cabinet  members  to  junior  military  officers 
but  were  never  given  real  priority. 

"We  talked  about  it  and  drew  graphs,"  an 
American  official  has  remarked,  "but  we  con- 
centrated on  conventional  military  actions." 

Vietnamese  province  chiefs,  for  example, 
tended  to  expropriate  any  really  effective 
pacification  woilLers  and  use  them  as  emer- 
gency military  reinforcements.  Informed 
sources  say. 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

VncTifAiaBK  Wags  Battlk  on  Intlation 
(By  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.) 

Saigon. — ^There  are  two  wars  in  South 
Vietnam.  « 

United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers, sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  are  fight- 
ing the  more  dramatic  one — sweating  under 
the  tropical  sun  and  risking  their  lives 
against  an  unconventional  enemy  In  a  rugged 
country. 

Their  struggle  may  be  no  more  Important 
than  that  of  the  American  economists  who, 
with  their  South  Vietnamese  counterparts, 
spent  last  year  and  will  spend  this  year 
struggling  to  hold  back  economic  chaos  that 
could  «Teck  tills  country  as  quickly  as  the 
Vletcong  could. 

The  chief  economic  enemy  Is  inflation,  and  ' 
the  fight  against  It  was  a  dominant  theme  In ' 
South  Vietnam's  life  last  year. 

won    FOIXOWU)    SRAKXTTP 

Until  the  fall  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
In  November  1663.  South  Vietnam's  economy 
was  rudimentary,  and  its  expenditures  were 
relatively  small.  Then  Oovernment  spend- 
ing jumped,  putting  more  money  Into  circu- 
lation, and  the  armed  forces  swelled,  cur- 
tailing the  work  force. 

Other  developments  were  equally  un- 
healthy: the  enormous  influx  of  American 
personnel  (200,000  servicemen  are  here  now, 
and  no  end  is  In  sight):  the  "taxes"  levied 
by  the  Vletcong  on  goods  that  merchants 
broiight  to  market;  the  tendency  of  many 
frightened  merchants  to  hoard,  and  the  rela- 
tively unskilled  management  of  national  eco- 
nomic twllcy.  In  such  a  situation,  inflf^t^^T^ 
was  Inevitable.  Money  was  plenttTul;  goods 
and  services  were  scarce. 

KICK  paid  soAxa 

For  the  Saigon  housewife  shopping  In  the 
public  markatplaoe,  23  pounds  of  ilea  wtnt 
from  80  plasten  in  January  to  110  In  Augoat. 
to  IW  In  OotolMr    (A  hundiad  plaatan  may 


be  worth  56  cents  to  $1.67,  depending  on  the 
exchange  circumstances.) 

Two  pounds  of  shrimp  went  from  60  to  80 
to  130  piasters,  a  loaf  of  bread  from  a  to  T 
to  8,  a  pedlcab  ride  from  10  to  13  to  16. 

Oovernment  spending,  which  totaled  25 
bUllon  plasters  In  1964,  approached  60  blUlon 
plasters  last^year. 

In  some  areas,  such  as  construction,  wages 
have  kept  pace  with  costs.  But  for  those  on 
fixed  mcomes.  such  as  clvU  servants,  white- 
collar  workers  and  taxi  drivers,  inflation  hat 
meant  hardship. 

"The  only  way  to  put  up  with  the  prices," 
a  Saigon  woman  said  the  other  day.  "is  to 
manage  somehow  to  live  off  the  Americans- 
sell  them  something,  rent  them  something  or 
work  In  their  offices.    They  pay  well." 

US.  diplomats  fearful  that  a  sharp  rise  in 
prices  would  bring  blame  on  the  Americana 
and  might  undercut  the  government  of  Pre. 
mier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  have  taken  extraordi- 
nary steps  to  combat  the  pressure. 

By  importing  rice  to  replace  the  portion  of 
the  Vietnamese  harvest  that  is  seized  each 
year  by  the  Communists,  and  by  airlifting 
rice  from  areas  where  there  are  surplus 
stocks,  economic  planners  have  prevented 
great  leaps  in  the  rice  price.  In  fact,  the 
price  of  2*i  pounds  of  quality  rice  on  the  Sal> 
gon  market  dropped  from  160  to  126  plasten 
in  the  final  8  weeks  of  last  year. 

This  victory  was  Important  because  the 
demand  for  rice  is — In  the  language  of  eco- 
nomics— extremely  Inelastic:  each  peasant 
mtist  have  his  portion  every  day,  and  he  will 
pay  steep  prices  for  It  If  necessary. 

To  put  the  matter  another  way,  rice  prices 
are  extremely  susceptible  to  inflation. 

Another  major  step  was  the  Americana' 
adoption  of  a  system  of  military  payment 
currency,  or  scrip.  Since  its  Introduction 
In  September,  the  system  has  limited  the 
circulation  of  dollars  in  Vietnam.  Service- 
men must  exchange  their  scrip  for  plasten 
before  shopping  or  eating  In  Saigon. 

In  the  last  3  months  of  1966,  about  M 
million  worth  of  scrip  a  month  was  ex- 
changed for  plasters.  Before  the  Institution 
of  scrip,  roughly  this  amount  in  dollars  was 
finding  its  way  onto  a  flourishing  black 
market  here. 

OOLLAZ   rLOW    CONTaOLLZD 

The  advantages  of  the  innovation  are 
dual:  The  dollars  are  kept  off  the  black 
market  to  defeat  corruption,  and  they  pro- 
vide foreign  exchange  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  instead  of  ending  up  in 
Communist  China  or  elsewhere. 

The  most  Important  American  antl-lnfis- 
tion  effort  remains  the  commodity-import 
program,  under  which  Washington  buys  audi 
goods  as  dentist  chairs  or  paper-back  books 
for  dollars  In  the  United  States  and  sells 
them  to  private  citizens  here  for  plasten. 
This  system  creates  a  flow  of  goods  to  soak 
up  excess  spending  power. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Bvenlng  Star, 

Jan.  34,  1966]    ,■ 
PSA8AMT8   Ton.   lOB   THX   Xabtk,    Not   roi  A 
OOVXBNMENT 

(By  Richard  Orltchfleld) 

Tajt  Am,  SonTH  Vixtnam. — "This  earth 
which  formed  their  home  and  fed  their 
bodies  and  made  their  gods." 

The  Asian  peasant's  deep  attachment  to 
the  soU  he  tills  and  In  which  his  anceston 
are  burled,  described  in  Pearl  Buck's  "ths 
Oood  Earth,"  is  strongly  evident  here  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  rice  bowl  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  harvest  time  now.  The  golden  fields 
of  the  great  fertUe  plain  between  the  Me- 
kong, Bassac  and  Saigon  Rivers  are  dotted 
with  men  and  women  winnowing  the  precious 
rice  against  tall,  curved  shelters  of  plaited 
bamboo  so  as  not  to  lose  a  grain. 

m  black  pajamas  and  pointed  straw  hati, 
barefoot,  bronaed  by  the  January  siin.  tbs 
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peasants  have  the  stiudy  idok  of  men  and 
women  who  can  endure  disease,  natural 
disaster  and  war  so  long  a4  they  have  some 
land  to  farm. 

But  very  few  have  land  of  their  own.  In 
Long  An.  one  of  Vietnam's  most  fertile  Prov- 
inces, more  than  85  percent  of  the  peasant 
population  are  tenants. 

This  landownershlp  pattern  may  help  ex- 
plain why.  despite  a  tremendous  cost  In  lives 
and  material,  the  war  In  Long  An  la  no 
closer  to  being  won  than  it  Was  several  years 
ago. 

Last*  year,  the  heaviest  fighting  raged  In 
the  jungles  and  rubber  plantations  north  of 
Saigon,  the  rain  forests  and  grasslands  of 
the  high  plateau  and  In  the  swamps  and  rice 
paddles  of  the  narrow  central  coastal  plain. 

But  if  the  main  theater  of  war  lay  else- 
where, the  rlce-rlch  heartland  of  the  Saigon 
region  and  the  upper  Mekong  Delta,  linked 
together  by  Long  An.  remains  the  prize  for 
which  the  war  Is  being  fought. 

Here.  In  leas  than  14  Provinces,  live  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  15  million  South  Viet- 
namese. 

In  June  1964,  the  summed  before  the  Vlet- 
cong began  massing  multlb^ttallon  forces  for 
pitched  battles,  Long  An  wBe  held  up  as  the 
Bhowplace  of  how  a  combined  Vietnamese- 
American  military  and  economic  pacification 
effort  could  defeat  a  Communist  Insurrection. 

Visitors  went  to  Long  An  If  they  wanted 
to  see  how  the  protracted,  nuerrllla  war  was 
going  In  the  countryside. 

But  now,  18  months  later,  little  has 
changed.  |  ' 

There  has  been  no  dran^tic  turn  In  the 
guerrilla  fighting;  the  government  has  won 
some  villages  and  lost  some.. 

There  are  no  signs  of  atij?  serlovis  deteri- 
oration. But  there  has  I^4en  no  real  im- 
provement either;  since  It  is  primarily  a 
war  of  subversion  in  Long,  An.  the  creeping 
Communist  Initiative  sitaply  baa  crept 
further. 

Other  peasants  have  regilaced  the  hun- 
dreds of  Vletcong  killed  in  battle,  and 
American  military  and  civilian  advisers  agree 
there  are  many  more  Vietpong  than  a  year 
ago. 

OPPOSINO    siMs 

Most  lmp<xiAnt  in  Long  An,  however,  the 
government  and  the  mass  of  peasantry  still 
seem  to  be  on  the  opposing  sides  of  the 
fight. 

None  of  the  successive  Saigon  govern- 
ments, has  succeeded  in  analyzing  the  peas- 
ants' grievances  and  then  tried  to  right  these 
wrongs,  though  there  are  signs  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  regime  la  moving  in  this 
direction. 

Land  is  of  such  paramount  Importance 
here  that  the  Vletcong  allow  only  the  land- 
less or  very  poor  farmers  in  the  delta  to 
command  guerrilla  units  or  qualify  as  ptuty 
members. 

The  provincial  government's  social  order 
Is  the  exact  reverse.  Most  of  the  military 
officers,  civil  servants,  and  community  lead- 
ers come  from  the  landowning  gentry.  - 

The  same  Is  true  In  Saigon  where  only  one 
of  the  10  generals  now  sharing  power  has 
any  rapport  with  the  masses.  He  Is  central 
Vietnam's  erratic  Maj.  C3en.  Nguyen  Chanh 
Thl,  who  also  is  the  onl^  one  of  peasant 
origin. 

The  traditional  Mandarin  ruling  cIcms  fell 
from  power  with  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  but  their 
political  heirs  are  the  nonpeaeant  lu-ban 
middle  classes  and  their  relatives. 

LODGS    FTTBHKS    IXTORM 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  his 
top  aids  have  made  It  clear  that  the  United 
States  regards  major  land  redistribution  as 
essential  In  successfully  proeecutlng  the  war. 

Ky  recently  announced  a  land  reform  pro- 
gram that  will  inltlaUy  convey  700,000  acres 
to  180,000  peasants. 


Eventually,  the  program  will  be  lexpanded 
to  encompass  over  500.000  acres  of  land 
formerly  owned  by  the  French.  660,000  acres 
now  farmed  by  "squatters"  and  300,000  acres 
where  free  titles  will  be  awarded  in  resettle- 
ment areas. 

The  crux  of  the  problem,  however,  has  yet 
to  be  tackled.  This  is  the  redistribution 
from  big  to  small  owners  of  more  than  2 
million  acres  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

Good  delta  land  is  worth  about  $60  an 
acre;  It  Is  roughly  estimated  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  generals  that  it  wotild  coat  be- 
tween 9150  and  $200  million  to  carry  out 
equitable  reform  programs  here. 

Land  reform  under  Diem  left  a  bitter 
aftermath,  since  2,279  dispossessed  landlords 
were  paid  only  10  percent  In  cash  as  com- 
pensation and  given  lo^-interest,  nontrans- 
ferable, 12-year  bonds  for  the  rest.  The 
bonds  since  have  plummeted  In  value. 

XTMTTED   STATXS   GKNZaATINO    MOKXT 

The  United  States  could  solve  this  problem 
by  generating  $160  million  In  local  ctir- 
renclee  so  that  an  outright  compensation 
could  be  made. 

It  already  Is  generating  plasters  to  pay  for 
the  Vietnamese  share  in  the  war — to  the  t\ine 
of  $360  million  this  year — by  giving  the 
Saigon  government  Imported  commodities  to 
sell  to  local  merchants. 

Both  North  Vietnam's  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen 
Olap  and  the  UB.  command^'  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland  describe  the  Vletilam 
conflict  as  "a  people's  war,"  and  not  "a  war 
of  attrition."  ■ 

Since  the  emphasis,  first,  is  on  oc«i verting 
and,  second,  on  killing,  the  Investment  of 
$150  million  in  land  reform  to  undermine 
the  Vletcong's  peasant  support  would  seem 
like  a  bargain  In  a  war  that  Is  costing  $16.5 
million  a  week. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Diem  regime, 
the  United  States  spent  $4  million  on  land 
reform.  From  1961  through  1966  nothing 
was  spent.  And  $1.1  colllion  is  budgeted  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

PEOBLKM    NOT    UNZPOEM 

The  problem  is  not  uniform  throughout 
the  covmtry.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Saigon  area,  the  upper  Mekong  Delta  and  a 
thin,  populated  strip  along  the  coastline. 
South  Vietnam  is  mostly  empty  terrain. 
More  than  86  percent  c^the  land  total  Is 
covered  with  jungle,  wilmipland  or  dense 
foliage. 

Along  the  ov«-populated  coastal  fringe, 
now  heavily  bxirdened  with  refugees,  most 
farms  are  small  and  owner-operated  and 
there  is  real  land  hunger, 

In  the  highlands,  the  problem  could  be 
solved  simply  by  giving  the  Montegnard 
tribes  clear  title  to  land  they  have  farmed 
for  centuries. 

TtLK  real  problem  is  in  the  delta- 
Out  of  1.2  million  farms,  only  360,000  are 
owner-operated:     520,000    are    rented    and 
330.000  more  are  partly  rented. 

There  are  71  farms  of  more  than  360  acres 
"and  86,000  more  over  12  acres  (though  all 
one  peasant  family  can  reasonably  handle  is 
6  to 7 acres). 

Some  3,000  rich  Saigon  families  atill  are 
the  big  landlords. 

In  Long  An.  the  pattern  is  even  more  lop- 
sided. According  to  one  official  U.S.  survey 
made  last  July.  66  rich  landlords,  3,0(X) 
farmer-owners,  and  38,000  tenant  famlllee 
oomprise  the  population. 

COULD  INTLTTKNCZ  ZUICTION 

The  land-ownership  pattern  probably 
would  significantly  Infiuence  the  outcome  of 
a  free  election,  such  as  envisaged  in  the 
1954  Geneva  agreements. 
liOdge  has  observed  the  Oommunlat  prom- 
ises of  land  to  the  tiller  is  "perhaps  the  great- 
est appeal  the  Vletcong  have." 

Why  there  is  so  much  oppositioa  to  sweep- 
ing land  reform  among  mom  SatgMMM  Is 


■uggested  by  the  tram«ndous  wealth  of  a 
delta  province  like  Long  An. 

In  a  good  year,  suoh  as  106S-64,  Long  An 
produced  320,000  tons  of  rice  (Saigon's  an- 
nual requirement  Is  only  600.000  tons.)  It 
alao  sold  that  year  10,000  tons  qf  pineapple. 
70,000  tons  of  sugar  cane,  plus  chickens, 
ducks,  pigs,  and  other  oaah  earners. 

The  legal  land  oeUlng  is  220  acres.  Even 
so.  a  Saigon  landlord  who  charges  double  the 
legal  rental  rate  of  26  percent,  as  he  can  do 
if  the  land  is  fertile  enough,  tftands  to  profit 
as  much  as  $40,000  In  a  single  year  on  220 


This  oofnparee  with  a  Vietnameae  police- 
man's monthly  wage  of  $25,  or  the  monthly 
cash  cOlotment  of  a  Vletcong  guerrilla,  which 
la  40  cents. 

pouncAX.  ATTiroDxs  urrmcTKD 

More  important  perhaps,  is  bow  this  un- 
equal distribution  of  land  affects  the  politi- 
cal attitudes  of  the  Vietnamese. 

What  seems  to  be  absent  here  is  the  kind 
of  poUtlcal  code  that  Theodore  Hf  White  has 
described  as  President  Johnson's  "gra^  roots 
liberalism": 

"You  get  yours  and  he  ge>ts  Mb  and  we 
all  share  what  there  is  to  share." 

In  Long  An.  this  gets  no  further  than  "you 
get  yours"  and  he.  the  peasant,  can  either 
lump  it  or  try  to  get  his  by  joining  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

But  most  of  the  peaaan^s  have  learned  by 
now  that  under  the  Vletcong  n^obody  keeps 
his.. 

This  has  created  the  kind  of  poUtlcal 
vacuum  where  many  Vietnamese  peasants  re- 
gard the  war  as  a  pointless  slaughter.  They 
■till  feel  they  stand  to  be  the  loeers  no  matto' 
who  wins. 

CAUGRT  IN   yiSX 

Caught  between  bloodsucking  landlords, 
many  of  whom  charge  double  the  legal  rents. 
and  pitiless  Vletcong  tax  collectors,  who 
shoot  first  and  talk  later,  the  peaaemts 
appear  ready  to  call  a  plague  on  both  sides 
of  this  Indecisive  struggle. 

Yet  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Vletcong's 
three  main  propaganda  themes:  "Land  to 
the  tiller."  "The  soldier  helps  tt^  peasant." 
and  "ITie  government  exUts  for  the  people." 

These  are  novel  and  explosive  ideas  to  a 
man  who  works  knee  deep  in  mud  14  hours 
a  day,  growing  half  his  rice  for  somebody 
else,  whose  idea  of  government  may  be  a 
venal  local  tax  collector,  and  whose  chickens 
and  ducks  may  have  disappeared  when  the 
last  mllltla  patrol  passed  through  his  village. 

If  his  home  has  been  destroyed  or  relatives 
killed  by  ill-directed  bombs  and  shells,  he 
might  make  a  ready  Vletcong  convert  with- 
out knowing  what  for. 

UJL    lULITAXT    rBUSTKATE) 

Within  the  American  military  command 
in  Saigon,  there  is  widespread  frustration 
over  the  failure  of  pacification  efforts  in  the 
delta  provinces  like  Long  An. 

One  hears  talk  that  the  only  way  the 
Vletcong  fish  can  be  deprived  of  the  water 
in  which  they  swim  is  to  make  things  so 
hot  in  Communist  held  zones  that  the 
peasants  will  come  over  to  the  Government 
side  as  refugees. 

Others  argue  there  la  no  aubatltuta  for 
thoroughgoing  land  reform. 

One  veteran  American  adviser  In  Long  An 
said: 

"These  people  have  country  that  doasnt 
need  a  government.  They  could  go  back 
3,000  years  and  they'd  be  happy,  fish  In 
every  pond,  crabs  in  every  paddy,  bananas, 
coconut,  and  ducks.  All  they  need  is  a  little 
land  of  their  own  to  be  happy.  Five  per- 
cent of  the  Vietnamese  in  this  pirovlnce  are 
honwtly  pro-Government  by  their  own  per- 
sonal beliefs  and  ideology,  6  percent  are  with 
the  Vletcong  for  the  aama  raaaon  and  the 
other  90  percent  are  rlgbt." 
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SENATORS  PROM  MAINE  WHO  HAVE 
SERVED  AS  CHAIRMEN  OP  THE 
SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  this 
coming  Mafch  6  the  Senate  Approjirla- 
tlons  Committee  will  have  Its  99th  birth- 
day. It  having  been  established  on  that 
date  In  1867  through  Senate  approval 
of  a  resolution  submitted  by  Henry  An- 
thony, a  Republican  from  Rhode  Island. 

Of  all  the  States.  Maine  has  the  qiost 
unique  record  with  respect  to  the  chair- 
manship of  this  great  committee.  It  Is 
a  record  of  which  I  am  very  proud. 
Maine  has  had  four  Senators  serve  as 
chairman,  an  unusual  record,  since  no 
other  State  can  boast  of  having  had  more 
than  one.  In  addition  to  this,  a  fifth 
chairman  was  bom  and  raised  In  Maine 
'  although  he  served  as  chairman  as  a 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  four  Maine  Senators  serving  as 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
were  Lot  M.  Morrill,  William  Pitt  Fessen- 
den.  E^igene  Hale,  and  Frederick  Hale. 
A  fifth  chairman,  Styles  Bridges,  of  New 
^  Hampshire,  was  bom  in  Pembroke, 
Maine,  and  attended  the  University  of 
Maine. 

The  Maine  story  on  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  even  more  un- 
usual and  unique  than  Maine's  cham- 
pionship In  the  number  of  chairmen. 
Senators  Eugene  and  Frederick  Hale  con- 
stituted the  only  father-son  combina- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  chairmanship 
of  the  committee.  Eugene  Hale  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  from  1909 
to  1911  and  2  decades  later  Frederick 
Hale  served  as  chairman  from  December 
8, 1932,  to  March  8, 1933. 

Another  strikingly  unique  aspect  of 
the  main  story  in  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  that  of  Senators  Mor- 
rill «md  Pessenden,  as  Senator  Fessenden 
succeeded  Senator  Morrill  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  then  later  Senator 
Morrill  succeeded  Senator  Fessenden  as 
chairman.  If  that  sounds  confusing,  it 
is  understandable  because  it  runs  counter 
to  two  basic  aspects  of  the  chairman- 
ship— first,  that  the  chairmanship  ordi- 
narily goes  by  seniority  to  the  most  senior 
majority  member  of  the  committee;  sec- 
ond, that  such  State  monopoly  of  chair- 
manship Is  unparalleled. 

This  Is  how  It  happened :  Lot  M.  Mor- 
rill, of  Maine,  became  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  its  creation  In  1867.  He 
served  as  chairman  for  2  years.  He  had 
been  elected  to  the  Senate  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Hemnibal  Hamlin  when  Hamlin  resigned 
In  1861  and  that  year  became  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Morrill  served  in  the  Senate. 
vmtU  1869  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Hannibal  Hamlin  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously succeeded.  When  Senator  Mor- 
rill left  the  Senate  in  1869,  Senator  Wil- 
liam Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  became 
^  his  successor  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  This  was 
very  imusual  because  Senator  Fessenden 
had  not  previously  served  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  when  he  wtis 


made  chalrmsoi.  He  held  the  chairman- 
ship from  March  4,  1869,  to  September 
9  of  that  year,  the  date  of  his  death. 

Former  Senator  Lot  Morrill  was  then 
appointed  to  the  Senate  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Pessenden — and  contrary  to  present-day 
ciistom,  he  was  again  made  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
thus  succeeding  the  man  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  held  the  chairmanship  this  sec- 
ond time  from  December  8,  1869,  to 
March  4,  1871,  when  he  left  the  commit- 
tee. However,  he  returned  to  become 
chairman  a  third  time  on  March  12, 1873, 
and  held  the  chairmanship  until  July  7, 
1876,  when  he  resigned  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  the  Cabinets  of 
Presidents  Grant  and  Hayes.  He  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Senator  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
three  occasions. 

Other  Maine  Senators  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  are  Senator 
James  G.  Blaine,  who  once  won  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  President,  Sen- 
ator Wallace  H.  White.  Jr.,  who  was  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  during  part  of  his 
tenure  and  who  was  my  predecessor,  and 
myself. 

Among  the  historical  highlights  of 
these  Maine  Senators  who  served  as 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  are  the  following  facts.  The 
Fessenden  family  had  the  unusual  dis- 
tinction of  having  three  brothers  in  the 
Congress  at  the  same  time,  with  Senator 
William  Pitt  Fessendens  two  brothers. 
Samuel  and  Thomas,  both  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1863. 

Senator  Eugene  Hale  had  one  of  the 
longest  services  in  the  history  of  Con- 
gress with  total  House  and  Senate  serv- 
ice of  40  years.  In  his  30  years  in  the 
Senate  from  1881  to  1911,  Senator  Eugene 
Hale  had  a  longer  continuous  service 
than  anyone  then  in  the  Senate,  when  he 
retired.  He  was  offered  and  declined 
two  Cabinet  posts,  one  as  Postmaster 
General  in  the  Cabbiet  of  President 
Grant,  the  other  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Hayes. 
His  son.  Frederick  Hale,  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  5  years  after  he  retired  and 
served  in  the  Senate  for  almost  24  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am.  Indeed,  proud  of 
Maine's  contribution  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  as 
provided  by  these  great  Maine  statesmen 
who  served  as  chairman  of  this  great 
conunittee.  As  I  view  their  historical 
accomplishments.  I  feel  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  have  served  on  this  great  com- 
mittee for  13  years  and  since  1953. 


ADMINISTRATION  PLANS  TO  DE- 
STROY SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AS  AN  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCY— CORRECTION  OF  THE 
RECORD 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
learned  that  the  Johnson  administration 
is  electioneering  among  private  groups 
to  gain  support  for  its  plan  to  destroy 
the  Small  Business  Administration  as  an 
independent  agency. 


This  explains  why  the  President  has 
failed  to  appoint  a  new  Administrator  of 
SBA. 

This  explains  why  the  funds  of  the 
agency  have  been  so  dried  up  that  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  small  busi- 
ness loan  applications  are  gathering  dust 
in  the  regional  offices  of  the  SBA. 

This  explains  why  Eugene  P.  Foley, 
former  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Perhaps  we  are  seeing  a  new  trend  in 
politics  that  first  became  manifest  when 
the  Democratic  leadership  in  the  Senate 
oppM^  the  efforts  of  Republicans*  to 
give  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee legislative  authority.  This  "small 
business  be  damned"  attitude,  which 
destroyed  the  attempt  to  give  the  Senate 
committee  the  power  it  should  have,  has 
now  been  unleashed  again  and  may  bring 
about  the  undoing  of  tiie  Small  Business 
Administration  as  an  independent 
agency. 

Yes,  we  are  witnessing  a  strange  de- 
velopment in  American  politic^a  de- 
velopment *that  will  see  the  President 
embrace  big  business  with  his  right  arm 
while  clasping  big  labor  with  his  left. 
And  woe  unto  any  force  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  this  great  triumvirate. 

Before  reaching  their  present  exalted 
status,  both  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  spoke  with  passion 
about  the  need  for  an  independent 
agency  to  give  small  business  an  effec- 
tive voice  in  government,  but  It  seems 
that  times  have  changed  and  each  has 
remained  silent  about  the  proposal  to 
put  small  business  under  the  heeLof  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Why  is  all  this  happening,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident? No  one  really  knows,  but  per- 
haps some  speculation  is  in  order.  The 
special  report  of  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly for  the  week  ending  January  21, 
1986.  may  provide  the  clue  we  are  seek- 
ing. That  report  points  out  that  of 
Democratic  individual  contributions.  In 
the  last  presidential  campaign,  69  per- 
cent were  In  sums  of  $500  or  more,  where- 
as the  bulk  of  Republican  contributions 
came  from  the  truly  small  giver. 

"Put  up  or  shut  up"  used  to  be  a 
gambling  expression  but  it  may  soon  be- 
come the  password  of  the  Democratic 
administration. 

One  wonders  what  will  happen  to  the 
small  entrepreneurs  of  America  If  they 
must  come  as  supplicants  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Will  a  department  long  accustomed 
to  dealing  with   corporate   giants  care 
much  or  know  much  about  the  problems 
of  the  small  firm?    Can  such  a  Depart- 
ment understand  how  difficult  It  Is  for 
^a  small  businessman  to  stand  up  to  the 
*  competition  of  his  powerful  competitors? 
Mr.  President.  I  think  we  all  know  the 
answers  to  these  questions. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  right  years  ago 
when  he  supported  the  establishment  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  as  an 
Independent  agency.  He  is  wrong  now 
If  he  plans  to  let  this  agency  slip  down 
the  drain  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 
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Let  all  the  facts  come  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Those  of  us  who  want  small  busi- 
ness to  siu^ive  are  ready  for  a  fight. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont on  his  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Many  of  us  have  been  interested  for  a 
long  time  in  making  the  Sknall  Business 
Committee  of  .he  Senate  a  committee 
which  would  have  legislative  authority. 
As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  so  well 
pointed  out,  this  has  been  supported  In 
the  past,  when  those  gentlemen  were 
Members  of  the  Senate,  both  by  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

What  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
called  attention  to  is  something  which 
should  demand  the  attention  of  everyone 
In  the  Senate.  He,  In  doing  it  today,  has 
been  extremely  timely,  with  the  steps 
which  are  being  taken,  I  am  afraid,  to 
degrade  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  Inappropriate, 
at  this  point,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
about  an  experience  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  had  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  during  the  floods 
which  afflicted  the  State  of  Colorado  in 
1965,  during  the  month  of  June. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  pert  played  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  Is 
quite  great  in  disaster  areas.  At  that 
time.  Mr.  Foley,  who  has  since  been 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, was  the  Adminis^ator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Over  a 
period  of  a  month.  I  called  Mr.  Foley's 
ofiOce.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times,  and 
finally,  through  the  assistance  of  other 
people  in  the  Government,  was  able  to 
get  a  call  back  from  him  v»hen  he  was  in 
California.  He  seems  to  !be  one  of  the 
most  peripatetic  men  in  the  whole  ad- 
ministration, and  that  Is  $aylng  a  great 
deal.  At  least.  I  could  never  find  him  In 
his  office,  and  vijfis  able  to  talk  with  him. 
In  a  period  of  30  or  45  days,  on  only  one 
occasion;  and  I  had  to  talk  'With  him  from 
California  that  time. 

The  only  way  I  could  get  any  action 
or  any  answer  out  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  adc^nistered  by 
Mr.  Foley,  wsis  to  go  through  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  the  office  direct- 
ly under  the  President,  which  is  charged 
with  the  planning  of  aid  and  a^lstance 
following  major  disasters. 

If  the  Small  Business  Administration 
should  be  moved,  as  perhaps  some  peo- 
ple plan,  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, I  am  afraid  it  might  go  back  to 
this  unable  administrator  who  was  for- 
merly the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  and  If  that 
should  happen,  the  small  businessman  In 
this  country  m^ght  as  wdU  give  up  the 
thought  of  being  able  to  get  a  fair  and 
equal  shakr  in  the  economics  of  this 
country  under  the  legislation  we  have 
passed  to  help  him. 

These  days  we  hear  mueh  about  pros- 
perity and  unemployment.  But.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  go  throughout  my  own 
State  and  throughout  the  Country,  I  can- 
not but  observe  that  while  it  may  be  that 


the  big  businesses  of  this  country  are 
prosperous,  as  their  financial  records 
seem  to  indicate,  one  cannot  walk  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  the  cities  of  this 
country,  whether  they  are  big  cities  or 
small  towns,  and  find  many  small  busi- 
nesses which  are  prospering— one  out  of 
a  himdred,  or  perhaps  fewer. 

It  is  time  for  those  of  us  who  are 
charged  with  legislative  authority  to 
start  thinking  seriously  about  what  we 
can  do  to  preserve  the  small  business- 
men in  this  country,  because  they  are 
sufferlpg  in  a  hvmdred  ways,  tmder  the 
tax  yokes  and  other  burdens  and  re- 
strictions under  which  Congress  and, 
more  so,  the  regulatory  agencies,  have 
put  them. 

NEW  HONOR  TO  JOSEPH  A.  BEIRNE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
pleasant  bit  of  news  came  to  my  desk 
this  morning.  It  means  yet  another 
honor  to  a  dedicated'worker  in  the  field 
of  commimlcation.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions this  is  an  area  well  known  to  me. 
And  I  know  and  appreciate  both  the 
friendship  and  endeavors  of  the 
worker — Joseph  A.  Beime,  president  of 
the  Communication  Workers  of  America 
AFL-CIO. 

The  news  comes  from  the  biennial  con- 
ference of  the  United  Community  Funds 
and  Coimcils  of  America  meeting  at 
Toronto. 

Joe  Beime  was  named  today  as  voltm- 
teer  president  of  the  Association. 

All  of  us  are  thrilled  in  our  own  com- 
munities by  these  organizations  that 
promote  practical  charity,  social  justice, 
personal  service,  organized  agency  pro- 
grams and  institutional  services  in  many 
fields  of  human  need. 

We  at^laud  their  voluntary  effort  and 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  which 
becomes  more  imiwrtant  as  It  seems 
easier  to  surrender  to  Government  In- 
vasion of  the  social  welfare  field. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  natural  that  good 
hearts  and  able  minds  enlisted  in  the 
American  labor  movement  should  become 
deeply  involved  in  the  social  Justice  and 
social  welfare  obligations  of  the  whole 
community. 

Indeed,  labor  leaders  have  given  direc- 
tion and  valuable  support  and  example  to 
the  public  concern  with  himian  relations. 

At  first  hand?  labor  leaders  have 
developed  ideals  in  health,  leisure  time 
activities,  education,  pension  smd  welfare 
services  out  of  their  own  immediate  prob- 
lems and  obligations. 

Therefore  individuals  in  the  labor 
movement  have  acquired  an  experience, 
expertness  and  devotion  to  altruistic 
service  that  community  fund  organiza- 
tions are  eager  to  draft  for  duty  if  their 
purposes  are  to  be  realized. 

Joe  Beime  is  such  an  individual  and 
the  United  Community  Funds  and  Ccun- 
cils  of  America  is  the  acme  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  public  welfare  field. 

The  organization  is  an  old  hand  at 
correcting  the  ancient  wesiknesses  of 
community  existence.  It  has  been  find- 
ing the  remedies  for  57  years.  Its  labors 
have  been  monimfiental  and  its  leaders 
have  been  mighty  to  meet  the  challenge. 


For  the  first  time  in  its  57  years  the 
organization  will  be  headed  by  a  labor 
union  officer — Joe  Beime. 

To  be  sure,  they  did  not  have  to  look 
far  for  Joe.  He  has  been  a  board  me^ 
ber  and  officer  of  the  national  association 
for  10  years — chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  for  5  years. 

In  1963  he  received  the  National  Com- 
munity Service  Award  for  outstanding 
national  volunteer  service  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  United  Way  In  com- 
munity health  and  welfare  services. 

Today  he  moves  up  to  the  presidency 
from  the  vice  president's  chair. 

The  presidency  of  the  association  Is  no 
small  honor  emd  no  mean  responsibility: 
for  it  embraces  2,200  commimlty  mem- 
bers. 

But  Joe  Beime  brings  to  his  added 
duties  a  record  of  some  30  years  of 
responsibility  in  organization  where  the 
human  element  creates  the  dominant 
theme. 

Mr.  Beime  began  his  official  union  life 
in  1937  as  president  of  his  local  and 
president  of  the  imion  which  represented 
all  Western  Electric  Co.  w(*kers.  He 
became  principal  officer  of  CWA  in  1943, 
a  post  to  which  he  has  been  reelected 
every  2  years.  His  first  Job  in  the  com- 
munications industry  began  in  1928  at  a 
Western  Electric  plant  in  New  Jersey,  at 
Jersey  City,  where  he  was  born  in  1911 
of  Irish  Immigrant  pstrents. 

He  fortified  his  early  education  with 
night  studies  at  Hudson  College  and 
New  York  University. 

In  1946  he  was  named  one  of  the  10 
outstanding  young  men  of  America  by 
the  Junior  chamber  of  commerce.  In 
1949  he  was  elected  a  vice  president  of 
the  CIO  which  CWA  had  Just  entered. 

Intensely  Interested  in  international 
affairs,  Mr.  Beime  was  the  principal 
figure  in  establishing  an  alliance  for 
progress  for  Latin  American  workers 
which  developed  into  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Free  Labor  Development  co- 
sponsored  by  labor,  business,  and  gov- 
ernment. 

For  the  late  President  Kennedy  Mr. 
Beime  served  on  a  number  of  advisory 
boards  includiiig  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Youth  Development.  Under 
President  Johnson  he  serves  on  the  Auto- 
mation Commission  to  meet  the  great 
economic  challenge  of  our  thne,  auto- 
mation. 

I  get  Inspiration  as  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Belrne's  philosophy.    He  says: 

Successful  adjustment  to  change  will  per- 
mit American  labor  in  the  yean  that  He 
ahead  to  fulfill  Its  responsibility  not  only  to 
Its  members  but  to  the  wh<rfe  nation.  With 
courage  we  can  surmount  the  present  chal- 
lenge of  change.  We  can,  If  we  fuUy  realise 
labor's  creative  Intelligence,  help  make  not 
only  America  but  the  entire  free  world  more 
Interesting,  a  more  satisfactory,  a  more 
wholesome  environment  for  our  children  and 

for  our  children's  children. 

* 

I  speak  today  with  the  thought  that 
when  labonmay  be  a  topic  in  this  Senate 
Chamber  we  may  refiect  on  the  lives  and 
labors  of  men  dedicated  not  only  to  that 
movement  but  to  America. 

Such  a  man  Is  Joseph  'A.  Belrhe. 

I  congratulate  both  him  and  the  as- 
sociation as  he  ascendsto  its  presidency. 
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CIOARETTES  AND  LUMQ  CANCER- 
IT  DOESNT  ALWAYS  HAPPEN  TO 
THE  OTHER  GUY 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President  the 
-Junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
IhoutvI  has  brought  to  my  attention  a 
thoughtful  article  which  appeared  Feb- 
ruary 1  In  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
The  article  is  by  Mark  Waters,  a  long- 
time reporter  on  military  and  business 
alTalrs  for  the  paper.  The  following  is 
his  final  byllned  story.  It  is  his  own 
obituary,  for  he  died  from  lung  cancer 
the  day  it  appeared.  Despite  his  physi- 
cal weakness,  he  worked  hard  to  leave  be- 
hind this  docimient  that  It  might  help 
others  to  avoid  his  fate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Rxrorm  Uaxx  Watku  Mxr  Ha  ^n.1^^  42 
Tkais  Aoo — ^Thib  Is  His  Own  Stokt 

(The  byline  of  Mark  Waters  has  long  been 
known  to  Star-BuUetln  readers.  He  was 
always  an  enterprising  writer,  able  to  tackle 
any  story.  For  KMne  time,  be  was  tbe  mili- 
tary reporter  and  most  recently,  bandied  the 
business  beat.  Today  tbe  Star-BuUeUn 
prints  his  final  byllned  story.  It  U  bis  own 
obituary.  He  wrote  It  last  Thursday  and 
made  final  corrections  yesterday.  He  died 
today  In  Queen's  Hospital   of  lung  cancer. 

(Despite  bis  physical  weakness,  be  worked 
hard  to  leave  behind  this  document  In  bope 
It  might  help  others,  particularly  the  young. 
Uass  will  be  offered  at  10:30  ana.  Thursday 
In  Our  Lady  ol  Peace  Cathedral  on  Port 
Street,  followed  by  burial  with  military 
honors  In  the  National  Memorial  Cemetery 
of  the  Pacific  In  Punchbowl.  Friends  may 
caU  at  Borthwtck  Mortuary  after  0:80  aJn. 
Thursday.) 

(By  Mark  Waters) 

Cigarettes  were  the  death  of  me. 

I  became  acquainted  with  my  killer  when 
I  was  about  14  and  began  stealing  several 
Camels  a  day  from  my  father's  pack. 

Inhaling  caused  some  nausea  at  first  but 
persistence  conquered. 

I  was  bom  in  a  miniature  Hell's  Kitchen  In 
Davenport.  Iowa,  on  June  3,  1009. 

For  economic  reasons  Tve  seldom  admitted 
I  was  56  and  my  continued  bush  of  hair- 
allowed  me  to  sometimes  get  away  with  being 
10  years  younger  than  I  actually  was. 

At  IS.  my  family,  Including  two  sisters, 
Dorothy  and  Edith,  moved  to  Baltimore,  a 
city  which  I  loved  greatly  and  adopted  as  my 
hometown. 

It  was  stUI  no  problem  getting  cigarettes. 

I  got  odd  Jobs  after  school  to  buy  them 
and  tried  all  sorts  of  queer  brands,  such  as 
Melachrlnos.  a  scented  Violet  cigarette, 
Omars  and  English  Orals. 

I  felt  qiUte  sophisticated  but  I  ten't  recall 
now  that  I  enjoyed  smoking  them. 

In  1928  the  coming  depression  cast  Its 
shadow  before  us  and  odd  Jobs  for  youth 
became  nil. 

My  father,  a  be^iUful  perMxi  who  never 
hit  me  In  his  life,  bei^  counting  bis  Camels. 

A  chum  and  I  theTtook  to  picking  butts 
off  the  street,  toasting  the  soggy  tobacco  In 
the  oven,  and  r(rillng  them  into  rice  paper 
cigarettes.     They  were  horrible. 

Things  were  very  bad  so  I  decided  to  Join 
the  Ifavy — a  mouth  removed  ftom  the  table 
and  I  could  send  money  home. 

Tbe  night  before  I  left,  a  warm  summer's 
algbt,  I  found  my  father  weeping  on  the 
back  porch  In  sad  frustration  because  be 
oouldnt  help  his  son  enough  to  keep  bUn 
from  Joining  the  Navy. 


Now  cigarettes  became  no  problem  at  all. 
I  think  they  were  $1.30  a  carton.  If  you  ware 
at  sea,  they  were  40  cents  a  carton. 

The  30-year  Navy  toxir  ended  and  I  went 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  I 
was  graduated. 

Ne^by  Durham  makes  cigarettes  by  the 
billions  and  tbe  whole  town  smelled  like  the 
wet  weed. 

I  got  a  Job  after  ocdlege  with  the  San 
Diego  Union. 

One  night  while  walking  to  my  car,  I  had 
a  slight  stroke  and  staggered  to  the  \«it. 

I  had  been  smoking  one  cigarette  after  the 
other  that  night  and  I  felt  that  was  what 
caused  the  stroke. 

Muriel,  my  wife,  and  I  tried  to  quit.  We 
lasted  8  days  only. 

It  wasnt  that  I  got  any  real  pleasure  out 
of  smoking.  Except  for  the  cigarette  In  the 
morning  with  my  first  cup  of  coffee,  I  never 
enjoyed  smoking. 

My  mouth  always  tasted  like  a  bird  cage. 
It  took  away  my  appetite.  It  brought  on 
emphysema  that  made  it  hard  to  breathe. 
My  chest  colds  were  real  dlllies — all  because 
of  cigarettes. 

It's  pure  addiction.  I  guess  there's  a  deep- 
seated  psychological  reason  why  people 
smoke,  but  I  dont  know  what  that  Is. 

My  wife  smokes  two  pecks  a  day,  although 
she  doesnt  Inhale.  I've  always  smoked  two 
packs  a  day,  inhaling  most  of  the  smoke. 

In  1966  I  came  to  Honolulu  to  work  for 
the  Star-Bulletin,  still  smoking  more  than 
ever. 

In  June  1966,  I  accepted  Dave  Eyre's  c^er 
as  assistant  public  relations  director  at 
Castle  &  Cooke. 

I  made  the  pressure  and  put  It  on  myself. 
There  is  no  grander  boss  than  Dave  or  finer 
company  than  Castle  &  Cooke. 

I  smoked  incessantly.  My  stomach  began 
to  hurt  and  I  would  get  up  every  hour  or 
half  hour  during  the  night  to  drink  milk 
and  smoke  a  cigarette. 

In  September  1066.  I  came  down  with  a 
horrible  cough.  I  was  hoarse  and  there  was 
a  nasty  soreness  In  my  left  limg. 

I  went  to  my  doctor  for  my  bad  stomach. 

The  doctor  listened  to  my  chest  and  order- 
ed an  X-ray. 

"You  have  a  lung  tumor,"  he  said. 

How  could  this  be  possible?  I  had  had  a 
thorough  physical  exam  only  3  months  be- 
fore. 

Figure  the  odds  against  your  getting  lung 
cancer. 

Impossible. 

But,  a  broncboaoopy  by  my  lung  surgeon 
confirmed  it. 

Four  days  later,  he  took  out  a  left  lobe. 

A  month  later,  I  was  back  at  work.  I 
hadn't  smoked  sUkm  the  day  before  my 
operation. 

It  wasn't  hard  to  quit  for  one  simple  rea- 
son— motivation. 

I  came  along  fine,  gained  10  pounds,  and 
really  felt  good. 

Then,  on  January  8,  I  thought  I  had 
caught  a  cold. 

I  stayed  home  for  a  day  and  then  went  to 
my  surgeon  who  tapped  a  quart  of  burgundy 
fliild  from  my  left  chest  cavity. 

I  went  back  several  times  and  my  surgeon 
said:  "The  time  is  drawing  closer." 

Later,  my  wife  told  me  be  bad  told  her 
that  after  the  operation  I  had  leas  than  a 
year  to  live.  But  she  wouldn't  believe  It 
and  didn't  tell  me.    I  find  no  fault  with  that. 

The  American  Cancer  Society's  propa- 
ganda, I  don't  think  tells  tbe  whole  story 
becaiise  they  try  to  soften  the  blow. 

For  instance,  there  are  four  cell  types  of 
lung  cancer  and  the  type  seems  to  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  rate  of  grovrth. 

My  doctor  told  me  this,  as  he  should,  but 
the  American  Cancer  Society's  publications 
for  the  public  don't  mention  virulence. 

We  need  more  honest  lay  facts  on  cancer. 


The  American  Canoer  Sodety  indicates  I 
had  at  least  a  60-60  chance — the  figrire  for 
all  cancers — when  I  scarcely  had  any  chance 
at  aU. 

My  doctor  said  out  of  evMy  10  lung  cancw 
cases,  only  1  survives.    The  other  nine  die. 

Tha.t's  the  survival  rate  for  lung  cancer, 
taking  into  consideration  all  forms  of  treat- 
ment available  to  medical  science. 

There  Is  no  60-60  chance  for  this  type  of 
cancer. 

My  doctor  has  understandable  missionary 
zeal  about  getting  people  to  quit  cigarettes. 

He  walked  In  the  other  day  and  said  he 
Just  did  surgery  on  another  lung  cancer 
case — another  heavy  smoker. 

He  points  out  that  there's  no  question  of 
the  relationship  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  lung  cancer.  The  statistics  are  oyet- 
wbelmlng.  One  in  every  seven  males  who've 
been  smoking  heavily  (20  cigarettes  or  more 
a  day)  for  20  years  get  lung  cancer. 

It's  like  playing  Russian  roulette  with 
yoiirself. 

He  points  out  that  In  Hawaii  the  incidence 
of  lung  cancer  has  increased  twofold  in  the 
last  10  years  and  will  keep  going  up  because 
the  population  is  getting  older. 

The  bad  effect  of  cigarettes  doesn't  end 
with  lung  cancer.  Smoking  doubles  the 
chances  of  coronary  artery  disease  and  tbe 
chances  of  getting  emphysema  are  14  times 
greater  among  smokers  than  nonsmokers. 
Then,  there's  cancer  of  the  mouth,  larynx, 
esophagus,  and  all  the  rest,  too. 

I  think  doctors  get  to  feeling  pretty  help- 
lees  at  times.  They  keep  warning  people — 
like  me — but  their  warnings  go  unheeded. 

And  there's  all  that  cigarette  advertising 
in  the  papers,  magazlnee,  television  and 
what  have  you. 

As  my  doctor  was  saying  the  other  day: 
"Millions  of  dollars  of  advertising  In  all 
forms  are  unleashed  on  the  public  and 
they're  all  aimed  at  giving  the  image  that 
cigarettes  can  mAke  up  for  a  ntimber  of 
shortcomings." 

The  doctor  said  that  In  Italy,  they've 
passed  a  ban  against  all  cigarette  advertise- 
ments on  TV.  In  Oreat  Britain,  the  ban  is 
on  during  the  hours  that  youngsters  are  apt 
to  be  watching  TV. 

I  think  that's  a  beginning  in  the  right 
direction  because,  eis  the  doctor  says,  the  big 
effort  should  be  to  stop  kids  from  getting 
started. 

Another  idea  be  mentioned  is  for  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  increase  the  tax  on  cigarettes — 
say,  $6  for  a  carton  of  cigarettes  and  up. 
That  should  smoke  cigarettes  right  out  ot 
the  market — maybe. 

When  you're  told  you  arfc  going  to  die. 
there  is  momentary  shock  and  grief.  But 
they  wear  off. 

Now  I  assure  you.  I  do  not  fear  to  die. 

I  am  survived  by  my  two  sisters,  my 
daughUr  Marda  and  my  beloved  wife,  Mu- 
riel, who  owns  Waters  World  Travel  In  JCal- 
lua. 

Whether  this  story  will  stop  anyone  from 
smoking,  I  don't  know.    I  doubt  it. 

Not  a  soul  I've  preached  to  has  quit  smok- 
ing— not  a  single,  solitary  soul. 

It's  one  of  those  things.  You  always 
think.  It'll  happen  to  the  other  guy;  never 
to  me. 

When  you  get  your  lung  cancer — Gk)d  help 
you. 

All  you  need  to  see  Is  the  shadow  on  your 
chest  X-ray. 

It's  a  real  shocker.  There's  nothing  you 
oan  do  or  say.  You  cant  get  out  of  It. 
You're  stuck. 

You  tell  your  doctor:  '71eaae,  I  cant 
stand  up  to  that." 

And  all  he  does  It  point  to  tbe  shadow  in 
the  X-ray. 

At  this  point.  I'm  very  comfortable.  The 
nurses  give  me  something  without  a  ques- 
tion whenevM-  there's  pain. 
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I'm  very  short  of  breath.  I  Mn't  take  five 
im>s  without  having  to  sit. 

Tbe  cancer  has  gone  Into  my  liver  and  I 
don't  know  where  else. 

I  dont   have    a   ghost   of   a   dianoe. 

It's  too  late  for  me. 

It  may  not  be  for  you. 


VIETNAM— "THE  WHOLE  THINO 
WAS  A  LIE!"  A  MUCH  DBCORATED 
COMBAT  VETERAN'S  TESTIMONY 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  February  1966  Issue  of  Ramparts, 
there  is  published  an  article  entitled 
"The  Whole  Thing  Was  a  Lie!"  written 
by  former  M.  Sgt.  Donald  Duncan,  holder 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Silver  Star,  the 
Combat  Infantry  Badge,  the  Bronze  Star, 
and  the  UJ3.  Army  Air  MedaL 

The  article  illustrates  Master  Sergeant 
Duncan's  disillusionment  with  the  var- 
iance between  what  he  wa«  told  about 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  ajnd  what  he 
actually  found  there. 

The  article  is  well  worth  reading  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  full  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  order*!. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  If 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Pressident,  cer- 
tain statements  in  the  article  are  worth 
underscoring.  Master  Sergfeant  Dun- 
can makes  the  observation  ttoat: 

The  whole  thing  was  a  lie.  We  werent 
preserving  freedom  In  South  Vietnam. 
There  was  no  freedom  to  preserve.  To  voice 
opposition  to  the  Government  meant  Jail 
or  death.  Neutralism  was  forbidden  and 
punished.  Newspapers  that  dldnt  say  the 
right  thing  were  closed  down.  People  tu-e 
not  even  free  to  leave  and  Vietnam  Is  one 
of  those  rare  countries  that  doesnt  fill  Its 
American  visa  quota.  It's  all  there  to  see 
once  the  Red  film  is  removed  ftDm  the  eyes. 
We  aren't  the  freedom  fighters.  We  are  the 
Russian  tanks  blasting  the  hopes  of  an 
Asian  Hungary. 

He  further  states: 

It's  not  democracy  we  broifgbt  to  Viet- 
nam—it's antlcommunlsm.  ThD!  is  the  only 
choice  the  people  in  the  village  have.  This 
iB  why  most  of  them  have  embraced  the 
Vletcong  and  shunned  the  alternative.  The 
people  remember  that  when  they  were  fight- 
ing the  French  for  their  national  independ- 
ence it  was  the  Americans  who  helped  the 
French.  It's  the  American  antl-Communlst 
bombs  that  klU  their  children.  It's  Amer- 
ican antlcommunlsm  that  has  supported  one 
dictator  after  another  In  Sailgon.  When 
tnti-Communlst  napalm  burda  their  chU- 
<l'en  it  matters  little  that  an  anti-Com- 
munist special  forces  medic  c^es  later  to 
»pply  bandages. 

These  are  important  obsei^ations  by  a 
fighting  man  who  served  18  months  on 
active  combat  duty  in  Vietnam.  The 
position  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam 
uid  its  future  course  of  attion  should 
be  Judged  in  the  light  of  these  observa- 
tions and  the  other  matters  discussed  In 
this  article. 

BxHiBrr  1 
TKk  Wholk  Thing  Was  a  Ln 

(M.  Sgt.  Donald  Dimcan  left  tbe  UJS.  Army 
^  September  of  1966  after  10  years  of  service. 
Including  fl  years  in  the  special  forces  and  18 
Months  on  active  combat  duty  In  Vietnam. 
wkUe  in  Vietnam  he  received  the  Sooith 
"•tofcmeee  SUver  Star,  the  Combat  Infantry 


Badge,  the  Bronae  Star,  and  the  TTJ3.  Army  Air 
Medal.  He  was  nominated  for  the  American 
SUver  Star  and  was  the  first  enlisted  man  in 
Vietnam  to  be  nominated  for  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  Both  nominations  are  still  pending. 
He  participated  in  many  missions  behind 
enemy  lines  in  war  aone  D.  Vung  Tao,  and  the 
An  Khe  Valley.  Last  March  he  tiimed  down 
tbe  offer  of  a  field  commission  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  Instead  he  left  Vietnam  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1965,  and  received  his  honorable  dis- 
charge 4  days  later.)  ^  ; 
(By  Donald  Duncan) 

When  I  was  drafted  Into  the  Army,  10  years 
ago,  I  was  a  militant  anti-Communist.  Like 
most  Americana,  I  couldn't  conceive  of  any- 
body choosing  conuniinism  over  democracy. 
Tbe  depths  of  my  aversion  to  this  Ideology 
was,  I  suppose,  due  in  part  to  my  being  Ro- 
man Catholic,  In  part  to  the  stories  In  the 
news  media  about  communism,  and  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  my  stepfather  was  bom  In 
Budapest,  Hungary.  Although  he  had  come 
to  the  United  States  as  a  young  man,  mbet 
of  his  family  had  stayed  in  Europe.  From 
time  to  time,  I  would  be  given  examples  of 
the  horrors  of  Ufe  under  communism. 
Shortly  after  basic  training,  I  was  sent  to 
Oermany.  I  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  So- 
viet suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolt. 
Everything  I  had  heard  about  communism 
was  verified.  Like  my  fellow  soldiers  I  felt 
frustrated  and  cheated  that  the  United 
States  would  not  go  to  the  aid  of  th'e  Hun- 
garians. Angrily  I  followed  the  action  of  the 
brute  force  being  used  against  people  who 
were  armed  with  sticks,  stolen  weapons,  and 
a  desire  for  Independence. 

While  serving  in  Oermany,  I  ran  across  the 
special  forces.  I  was  so  Impressed  by  their 
dedication  and  elan  that  I  decided  to  volxin- 
teer  for  duty  with  this  group.  By  1969  I 
had  been  accepted  into  tbe  special  forces 
and  underwent  training  at  Fort  Bragg.  I 
was  soon  to  learn  much  about  tbe  outfit  and 
the  men  in  it.  A  good  percentage  of  them 
were  Lodge  Act  people — men  who  had  come 
out  from  Iron  Curtain  countries.  Their 
antlcommunlsm  bordered  on  fanaticism. 
Many  of  them  who,  like  me,  had  Joined  spe- 
cial forces  to  do  something  positive,  were  to 
leave  because  things  weren't  happening  fast 
enough.  They  were  to  show  up  later  In  Af- 
rica and  Latin  America  In  tbe  employ  of 
others  or  as  independent  agents  for  the  CIA. 

Initially,  training  was  aimed  at  having 
U.S.  teams  organize  guerrilla  movements  In 
foreign  countries.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  fact  that  guerrillas  can't  take  ptrlsoners. 
We  were  continuously  told,  "You  dont  have 
to  kill  them  yourself;  let  yo\u-  Indigenous 
counterpart  do  that."  In  a  course  entitled, 
"Countermeasuree  to  Hostile  Interrogation." 
we  were  taught  NKVD  (Soviet  Security) 
methods  of  torture  to  extract  information. 
It  became  obvious  that  the  title  was  only 
camouflage  for  teaching  us  other  means  of 
interrogation  when  time  did  not  permit  more 
sophisticated  methods;  for  example,  the  old 
cold  water-hot  water  treatment,  or  the  deli- 
cate operation  of  lowering  a  man's  testicles 
into  a  Jeweler's  vise.  When  we  asked  directly 
If  we  were  being  told  to  use  these  methods, 
the  answer  was,  "We  cant  tell  you  that.  The 
mothers  of  America  wouldn't  approve." 
This  sarcastic  hypocrisy  was  greeted  with 
laughs.  Our  own  military  teaches  these  and 
even  worse  things  to  American  soldiers. 
They  then  condemn  the  Vletcong  guerrllJae 
for  supposedly  doing  those  very  things.  I 
was  later  to  witness  firsthand  the  practice  of 
turning  prisoners  over  to  ARVN  for  interro- 
gation and  the  atrocities  which  ensued. 

Throughout  the  training  there  was  an  ex- 
citing aura  of  mystery.  Hints  were  con- 
tinually being  dropped  that  at  this  very 
moment  special  forces  men  were  in  various 
Latin  American  and  Asian  countries  on  secret 
missions.  The  antl-Communlst  theme  was 
woven  throughout.     Recommended  reading 


would  Invariably  turn  out  to  be  books  on 

brainwashing  and  atrocity  tales — Ufa  un- 
der communism.  The  enemy  was  ths  enemy. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  waa 
communism  and  Communist  countries. 
There  never  was  a  suggestion  that  special 
forces  would  be  used  to  set  up  guerrilla  war- 
fare against  tbe  government  In  a  Fascist- 
controlled  country. 

It  would  be  a  long  time  before  I  would 
look  back  and  realize  that  this  conditioning 
about  the  Communist  conspiracy  and  the  - 
enemy  was  taking  place.  Like  most  of  the 
man  who  volunteered  for  special  forces,  I 
wasn't  hard  to  sell.  We  were  ready  for  it. 
Artur  Fleers,  my  classmate  and  roommate, 
was  living  for  the  day  when  be  would  "lead 
the  first  'stick'  of  the  first  team  to  go  Into 
Latvia."  "How  about  Vietnam.  Art?"  "To 
heU  with  Vietnam.  I  wouldn't  blend.  There 
are  not  many  blue-eyed  gooks."  This  was 
to  be  only  the  first  of  many  contradictions  of 
the  theory  that  special  forces  men  cannot 
be  prejudiced  about  the  color  or  religion  of 
other  people. 

After  gra^iatlon,  I  was  chosen  to  be  a 
procurement  noncommissioned  officer  for 
special  forces  In  California.  The  Joke  was 
made  that  I  was  now  a  procurer.  After  seeing 
how  we  were  prostituted,  the  analogy  doesn't 
seem  a  bad  one.  Oenecal  Yarborough's  In- 
structions were  simple;  "^  want  good,  dedi- 
cated men  who  will  graduate.  If  you  want 
him,  take  him.  Just  remember,  he  may  be 
on  your  team  someday."  Our  final  Instruc- 
tions from  the  captain  directly  In  charge 
of  the  program  had  some  succinct  points. 
I  stood  in  shocked  disbelief  to  hear.  "Dont 
send  me  any  niggers.  Be  careful,  however, 
not  to  give  the  Impression  that  we  are 
prejudiced  In  special  forces.  You  wont  find 
it  hard  to  find  an  excuse  to  reject  them. 
Most  win  be  too  dumb  to  pass  the  written 
test.  If  they  luck  out  on  that  and  get  by  the 
physical  testing,  you'll  find  that  they  have 
some  sort  of  a  criminal  record."  The  third 
man  I  sent  to  Fort  Bragg  was  a  "nigger." 
And  I  didn't  forget  that  someday  he  might 
be  on  my  team. 

My  first  Impressions  of  Vietnam  were 
gained  from  the  window  of  the  Jet  while  fly- 
ing over  Saigon  and  its  outlying  areas.  As 
I  looked  down  I  thought,  "Why.  those  could 
be  farms  anywhere  and  that  could  be  a  city 
anywhere."  The  ride  from  Tan  Son  Nhut  to 
the  center  of  town  destroyed  the  Initial  Il- 
lusion. 

My  Impressions  weren't  unique  for  a  new 
arrival  in  Saigon.  I  was  appalled  by  tbe 
heat  and  humidity  which  made  my  worsted 
uniform  feel  like  a  fur  coat.  Smells.  Ex- 
haust fumes  from  the  himdreds  of  blue  and 
white  Renault  taxis  and  military  vehicles. 
Human  excrement;  the  foul,  stagnant,  black 
mud  and  water  as  we  passed  over  the  river 
on  Cong  Ly  Street;  and,  overriding  aU  the 
others,  the  very  pungent  and  rancid  smell 
of  what  I  later  found  out  was  nuoo  mam,  a 
sauce  made  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
sauerkraut,  vrlth  fish  substituted  for  cabbage. 
No  Vietnamese  meal  Is  complete  without  it. 
People — masses  of  them.  The  smallest  chil- 
dren, with  the  dirty  faces  of  all  children  of 
their  age,  standing  on  the  sidewalk  unshod 
and  with  no  clothing  other  than  a  shirt- 
waist that  never  quite  reached  the  navel  on 
the  protruding  belly.  Those  a  little  older 
wearing  overall-type  trousers  with  the  crotch 
seam  torn  out — a  practical  alteration  that 
eliminates  the  need  for  diapers.  Young, 
grade  school  girls  In  their  blue  butterfly 
sun  hats,  and  boys  of  tbe  same  age  with 
bands  out  saying,  "OK — Salem."  thereby  ex- 
hausting their  English  vocabulary.  The 
women  in  ao  dais  of  all  colors,  all  looking 
beautiful  and  graceful.  The  slim,  hlpleas 
men,  many  walking  hand  in  hand  with  other 
men,  and  so  misunderstood  by  the  newcomer. 
Old  men  with  straggly  Pu  Man  Chu  beards 
staring  impassively,  wearing  wlde-Iegged. 
pajania-llke  trousen. 
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Bars  by  the  hundreds — with  American- 
style  n&mea  (Playboy,  Htingry  1,  Plamlngo) 
and  faced  with  grenadeproof  screening. 
Hovisea  made  from  packing  cases,  accom- 
modating three  or  four  families,  stand  along- 
side spacious  villas  complete  with  military 
guard.  American  OI's  abound  In  sport  shirts, 
■lacks,  and  cameras;  potorcycles.  screaming 
to  make  room  for  a  speeding  official  in  a 
large,  shiny  sedan,  pass  over  an  intersection 
that  has  hundreds  of  horseshoes  impressed 
In  the  soft  asphalt  tar.  Confusion,  noise, 
vmells,  people — almost  overwhelming. 

My  Initial  assignment  was  In  Saigon  as 
an  area  specialist  for  3d  and  4th  Corps  tacti- 
cal zone  in  the  special  forces  tactical  oper- 
ations center.  And  my  education  began  here. 
The  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
were  unanlmovis  in  their  contempt  of  the 
Vietnamese. 

There  was  a  continual  putdown  of  Saigon 
officials,  the  Saigon  government,  ARVN 
(Army  Republic  of  Vietnam),  the  I.LOB 
(Luc  liUong  Dae  Blet — Vietnamese  Special 
Forces)  and  the  Vietnamese  man  in  the 
street.  The  Oovemment  was  rotten,  the  bf- 
flolals  corrupt,  ARNV  cowardly,  the  LLDB 
all  three,  and  the  man  In  the  street  an 
ignorant  thief.  (LLDB  also  qualified  \inder 
"thief.")  ' 

I  was  shocked.  I  was  working  with  what 
wwe  probably  some  of  the  most  dedicated 
Americans  In  Vietnam.  They  were  sup- 
posedly In  Vietnam  to  help  "our  Vietnamese 
friends"  in  their  fight  for  a  democratic  way 
of  life.    Obviously,  the  atUtude  didn't  fit. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  If  the  people  on 
"our  side"  were  all  these  things,  why  were 
we  then  supporting  them  and  spending  $1.6 
million  a  day  in  their  country?  The  answer 
was  always  the  same:  "They  are  antl-Com- 
munlsts."  and  this  was  supposed  to  explain 
everything. 

As  a  result  of  this  insulation,  my  initial 
oteervatlona  of  everything  and  everyone 
Vietnamese  were  colored.  I  almost  fell  into 
the  habit,  or  mental  laziness,  of  evaluating 
Vietnam  not  on  the  basis  of  what  I  saw 
and  heard,  but  on  what  I  was  told  by  other 
biased  Americans.  When  you  see  something 
contradictory,  there  is  always  a  fellow  coun- 
tryman willing  to  interpret  the  significance 
of  it,  and  it  wont  be  favorable  to  the  Viet- 
namese. This  Is  due  partially  to  the  type  of 
Vietnamese  that  the  typical  American  meets, 
coupled  with  typical  American  prejudices. 
During  his  working  hours,  the  American  sol- 
dier deals  primarily  with  the  Vietnamese 
military.  Many  (or  most)  of  the  higher 
ranking  officers  attained  their  status  through 
family  position,  as  a  reward  for  political  as- 
sistance, and  through  wealth.  Most  of  the 
ranking  civilians  attained  their  positions  in 
the  same  manner.  They  use  their  offices 
primarily  as  a  means  of  adding  to  their  per- 
sonal wealth.  There  Is  hardly  any  social 
rapport  between  OI  Joe  and  his  Vietnamese 
counterpart. 

Most  contact  between  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese civilians  Is  restricted  to  taxi  drivers, 
laborers,  secretaries,  contractors,  and  bar 
girls.  All  these  people  have  one  thing  in 
common:  They  are  dependent  on  Americans 
for  a  Uvlng.  The  last  three  have  something 
else  In  common.  In  addition  to  speaking 
varying  degrees  of  English,  they  will  tell 
Americans  anything  they  want  to  bear  as 
long  as  the  money  rolls  in.  Neither  the 
civilian  nor  military  with  whom  the  Ameri- 
can usually  has  contact  la  representative  of 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

Many  of  our  military,  officers  and  enlisted, 
have  exported  the  color  prejudice,  referring 
to  Vietnamese  as  "slopes"  and  "gooks" — two 
words  of  endearment  left  over  from  Kdrea. 
Other  fine  examples  of  American  democracy 
In  action  are  the  segregated  bars.  Although 
there  are  exceptions,  in  Saigon,  Nha  Trang, 
and  Da  Nang.  and  some  of  the  other  larger 
towns,  Negroes  do  not  go  Into  white  bars 
exiwpt  at  the  risk  of  being  ejected.    I  l;iave 


seen  more  than  one  incident  where  a  Negro 
newcomer  has  made  a  mistake  and  walked 
into  the  wrong  bar.  If  Insulting  catcalls 
weren't  enought  to  make  him  leave,  he  was 
thrown  out  bodily.  There  are  cases  where 
this  sort  of  thing  has  led  to  near  riots. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Vietnamese  resent 
us  as  well.  We  are  making  many  of  the 
same  mistakes  that  the  French  did,  and  in 
some  instances  our  mistakes  are  worse.  Ar- 
rogance, disrespect,  rudeness,  prejudice,  and 
our  own  special  brand  of  ignorance,  are  not 
designed  to  win  friends.  This  resentment 
runs  all  the  way  from  stiff  politeness  to  ob- 
vious hatred.  It  Is  so  common  that  if  a 
Vietnamese  working  with  or  for  Americans 
is  found  to  be  sincerely  cooperative,  ener- 
getic, conscientious,  and  honest,  it  automa- 
tically makes  him  suspect  as  a  Vietcong 
agent. 

After  my  Initial  assignment  In  Saigon, 
which  lasted  two  and  one-half  months.  I 
volunteered  for  a  new  program  called  Project 
Delta.  This  was  a  classified  project  wherein 
specially  selected  men  in  sp>eclal  forces  were 
to  train  and  organize  small  teams  to  be  in- 
filtrated into  Laos.  The  primary  purpose  of 
dropping  these  teams  Into  Laos  was  to  try 
and  find  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  and  gather 
information  on  traffic,  troops,  weapons,  etc. 
This  was  piirely  a  reconnaissance  intelli- 
gence mission,  but  the  possibility  of  forming 
guerrilla  bases  later  was  considered.  There 
was  some  talk  of  going  Into  North  Vietnam, 
but  not  by  Project  Delta.  Another  outfit. 
Special  Operations  Group  (SOO)  was  al- 
ready doing  Just  that.  SOO  was  a  combined 
forces  effort.  The  CIA,  Air  Force  (U.S.) 
Navy.  Army,  and  detached  special  forces  per- 
sonnel were  all  in  on  the  act. 

Project  Delta  was  paid  for  by  Uncle  Sam 
from  CIDO  funds.  We  had  to  feed,  billet, 
and  clothe  the  Vietnamese.  PYee  beer  was 
supplied  and  lump  sums  of  money  were 
agreed  on,  money  to  be  paid  after  comple- 
tion of  training  and  more  to  be  paid  when 
the  teams  returned. 

Here  we  are  In  South  Vietnam  to  help 
these  people  "preserve  their  freedom,  etc.," 
willing  to  risk  our  Uvea  to  that  end  and 
here  we  are  paying  them  to  help  themselves. 
These  were  men  already  being  paid  their 
regular  pay  In  the  Vietnamese  Army  and  we 
actually  had  to  pay  a  bonus  each  time  they 
went  to  the  field  on  training  missions  cx' 
made  a  parachute  Jump,  all  of  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  normal  part  of  their  duties. 

Originally.  It  was  thought  that  the  teams 
would  be  comix>eed  of  four  Vietnamese  and 
two  Americana.  Although  many  of  the  jjeo- 
ple  we  were  training  had  natural  aptitudes 
for  the  area  of  operations,  strong  and  effec- 
tive leadership  was  lacking.  It  was  empha- 
sized constantly  to  the  Pentagon  and  to  the 
ambassador  by  those  intimately  Involved  in 
the  training  program,  that  if  any  degree  of 
success  was  to  be  realized  It  was  imperative 
that  Americans  must  accompany  the  teams. 

When  at  the  last  minute  we  received  a 
firm  "No  Oo"  for  the  U.S.  personnel,  we  asked. 
"Why?"  The  answer  was  that  it  was  an 
election  year  and  It  would  cause  great  em- 
barrassment if  Americans  were  captured  in 
Laos.  Anything  of  that  nature  would  have 
to  wait  until  after  the  election.  The  reac- 
tion to  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
icans was  one  of  anger,  disappointment  and 
disgust. 

The  one  thing  that  made  it  possible  to  ac- 
complish the  things  we  did  was  the  relation- 
ship we  had  established  with  the  Vietnamese. 
Each  man  took  It  upon  himself  to  establish 
a  friendly  relationship  with  the  men  on  the 
teams.  We  ate  the  same  food,  wore  the  same 
clothes,  lived  In  the  same  tents,  shared  the 
same  hardships.  We  worked  more  hours  and 
carried  the  same  loads.  We  made  ourselves 
the  guinea  pigs  in  experiments.  The  pitch 
was,  "We  don't  ask  you  to  do  anything  we 
won't  do  ourselves."  It  worked.  We  had 
dedicated  teams. 


After  the  decision  to  eliminate  Americans 
from  the  drc^>s,  the  Vietnamese  felt  that 
they  had  been  cheated.  Petty  complaints 
became  rampant:  e.g.,  if  we  do  not  get  wool 
sweaters  and  better  watches  we  will  not  go. 
They  felt  this  was  one  more  example  of  Amer- 
icans standing  back  advising  Vietnamese  on 
how  to  get  killed  without  risk  to  themselves. 
We  started  getting  an  increase  In  a.w.o.l.'8. 
The  Americans  had  to  watch  their  teams 
board  the  Infiltration  aircraft  without  them 
Hands  were  shaken  but  with  eyes  averted. 
"Good  lucks"  were  said  but  with  bent  heads. 
We  felt  guilty.  We  had  strongly  advised  that 
the  teams  not  be  sent  until  the  Americans 
could  go.  but  to  no  avail. 

Like  everyone.  I  was  disappointed.  This 
was  the  one  thing,  if  I  had  to  single  one  out, 
that  made  me  really  start  questioning  our 
role  in  Vietnam.  It  suddenly  occured  to  me 
that  the  denial  of  American  participation 
was  not  based  on  whether  It  was  right  or 
wrong  for  \ib  to  be  going  to  Lcmsg.  The  pri- 
mary concern  was  the  possible  embarrass- 
ment to  President  Johnson  during  an  elec- 
tion campaign.  Toward  this  end  we  sent 
people  on  a  mission  that  had  little  or  no 
chance  of  success.  It  became  apparent  that 
we  were  not  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Vietnamese  but.  rather,  in  how  we  could  best 
promote  our  own  Interests.  We  sent  40  men 
who  had  become  our  friends.  These  were 
exceptionally  dedicated  people,  all  volun- 
teers, and  their  commanding  officer  showed 
up  drunk  at  the  plane  to  bid  the  troops  fare- 
well— Just  all  boozed  up.  Six  returned,  the 
rest  were  killed  or  captured.       t. 

As  it  turned  out.  the  mission  fotmd 
damned  little.  Most  teams  didn't  last  long 
enough  to  report  what,  if  anything,  they 
saw.  The  six  survivors  came  completely 
through  the  areas  and  observed  no  trocqi 
movements,  no  concentrations  of  troops,  and 
little  vehicle  traffic,  day  or  night.  In  the 
final  stages,  two  of  the  project  hellcopten 
flew  two  missions  a  day  for  4  days,  looking 
for  the  teams.  They  saw  nothing  and  were 
not  fired  at.  As  for  the  highway  from  Tche- 
pone  to  Muong  Nong,  one  helicopter  flew 
the  highway,  taking  pictures  with  a  band- 
held  35-mlllimeter  camera.  It  was  low 
enough  to  take  stralght-on  shots  of  people 
standing  in  doorways. 

To  many  in  Vietnam  this  mission  con- 
firmed that  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traill,  so-called, 
and  the  traffic  on  It,  was  grossly  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  Vietcong  were  getting  the  bulk 
of  their  weapons  from  ARVN  and  by  sea. 
It  also  was  one  more  piece  of  evidence  that 
the  Vietcong  were  primarily  South  Viet- 
namese, not  Imported  troops  from  the  north. 
One  more  thing  was  added  to  my  growing 
lists  of  doubts  of  the  "official"  stories  about 
Vietnam. 

When  the  project  shifted  to  In-country 
operations  Americana  went  on  drops 
throughout  the  Vletcong-held  areas  of  South 
Vietnam.  One  such  trip  was  into  war  zone 
D  north  of  Dong  Xol,  near  the  Mlchelln 
plantation.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  typi- 
cal mission.  Each  one  Is  different.  But 
this  one  revealed  some  startling  things. 
Later  I  was  to  brief  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  and  General  Westmoreland  on  the 
limited  military  value  of  the  bombing,  u 
witnessed  on  this  mission. 

As  usual  we  went  in  at  dusk — this  time  In 
a  heavy  rain  squall.  We  moved  only  a  nom- 
inal distance,  perhaps  300  meters,  through 
the  thick,  tangled  growth  and  stopped.  With- 
out moonlight  we  were  making  too  much 
noise.  It  rained  all  eight  so  we  had  to  wait 
until  first  light  to  move  without  crashing 
around.  Moving  very  cautiously  for  about 
an  hour,  we  discovered  a  deserted  company 
headquarters  position,  complete  with  cruds 
tables,  stools,  and  sleeping  racks.  After  re- 
porting this  by  radio,  we  continued  on  our 
way.  The  area  was  crisscrossed  with  well- 
traveled  trails  under  the  canopy.  A  fev 
hours  later  we  reached  the  edge  of  a  Itrga 
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rubber  plantation  without  incident.  Keep- 
ing to  the  thick  growth  surrounding  the 
plantation,  we  skirted  the  perimeter.  We  dis- 
covered that  it  was  completely  surrounded 
by  deserted  gun  positions  and  foxholes,  all 
with  beautiful  flelds-of-fire  down  the  even 
rows  of  rubber  trees.  None  gave  evidence  of 
having  been  occupied  for  at  leest  3  or  4  days. 
We  transmitted  this  Information  to  the  Tac- 
tical Operations  Center  (TOC)  and  then  the 
team  proceeded  across  the  plc^atatlon,  head- 
ing for  the  headquarters  anc|  bousing  area 
in  the  center. 

When  we  arrived  at  a  point  100  meters 
from  our  destination,  the  team  leader  and  I 
went  forward,  leaving  the  team  in  a  covering 
position.  As  we  got  closer.  We  could  hear 
sounds  from  the  houses,  but  assumed  these 
were  only  workers.  The  briefing  had  ne- 
glected to  tell  us  that  the/plantatlon  was  sup- 
posed to  be  deserted.  Crawling,  we  stopped 
•bout  26  meters  from  the  first  line  of  houses. 
Lifting  our  heads,  we  received  a  rude  shock. 
These  weren't  plantation  workers.  These 
were  Vietcong  soldiers,  complete  with  blue 
uniforms,  webbing,  and  many  with  the  new 
Soviet  bloc  weapons.  The  atmosphere  seemed 
to  be  one  of  relaxation.  We  could  even  hear 
a  transistor  radio  playing  music.  After  30 
or  40  minutes  we  drew  back  to  1>he  team  posi- 
tion. We  reported  oxir  find  to  the  TOC  and 
estimated  the  number  of  Vietcong  to  be  at 
least  one  company.  The  whole  team  then 
retraced  the  two  kilometers  to  the  Jungle 
and  moved  into  it.  Crawling  into  the  thick- 
est part,  we  settled  down  Just  as  darkness 
and  the  rain  closed  in  on  us. 

Underneath  ponchos,  to  pret«nt  light  from 
our  fiashllghts  escaping,  the  Vietnamese 
team  leader  and  I,  after  closely  poring  over 
our  maps,  drafted  a  detailed  message  for 
TOC.  In  the  morning  we  sent  the  message, 
which  gave  map  coordinates  of  a  number  of 
small  landing  zones  (LZ's)  arooind  the  area. 
We  also  gave  them  a  plan  for  exploiting  ovir 
find.  It  was  fairly  simple.  Make  simultane- 
ous landings  at  all  LZ's  and  have  the  troops 
move  quickly  to  the  deserted  Vietcong  gun 
positions  and  man  them.  At  the  sight  of 
bombers  approaching,  the  Vlletcong  would 
leave  the  housing  area  for  tht  Jungle.  This 
would  Involve  them  hav^g  to  travel  acroes 
two  kilometers  of  open  plantation  into  pre- 
pared positions.  We  told  TOO  that  we  were 
going  to  try  and  get  back  to  th«  housing  area 
•o  we  could  tell  them  if  the  Vietcong  were 
itlU  there.  If  they  didn't  he«r  from  us  on 
the  next  scheduled  contact,  they  were  to  as- 
sume that  we  had  been  hit  aitd  hadn't  made 
It.  If  this  occurred  it  would  be  verification 
of  the  Vietcong  presence  and  they  were  to 
follow  through  with  the  plan.  We  would 
rtay  in  the  area  and  Join  the  Rangers  when 
they  came  in. 

This  time,  we  were  more  c^tlous  In  ovir 
trip  across  the  plantation.  Oa  the  way,  we 
found  a  gasoline  cache  of  65<-gaIlon  drums. 
We  took  pictures  and  proceeded.  Again  the 
Vietnamese  team  leader  and  t  crawled  for- 
ward to  within  25  meters  of  the  houses.  It 
was  unbelievable.  There  they  Were  and  still 
with  no  perimeter  security.  jNow,  however. 
there  was  much  activity  anc^  what  seemed 
like  more  of  them.  We  inched  our  way 
around  the  house  area.  This  wasn't  a  com- 
pany. There  were  at  least  300  armed  men  In 
front  of  us.  We  had  found  a  battalion,  and 
»11  In  one  tight  spot — uniques  In  Itself.  We 
got  back  to  the  team,  made  out  radio  contact. 
»nd  asked  if  the  submitted  plan  wotUd  be 
hnplemented.  We  were  told,  yes,  and  that 
we  were  to  move  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
Jungle.  There  would  be  a  small  delay  while 
coordination  was  made  to  get  the  troops  and 
helicopters.  At  1000  hours  (W  am  )  planes 
oi  all  descriptions  started  crl)BBcrosslng  this 
nnall  area.  I  contacted  on<  plane  (there 
were  so  many  I  couldnt  tell  Which  one)  on 
the  Prick  10  (AN/PRS-loi  transmltter- 
isceiver  for  air-ground  commtiblcatlons) .    I 


was  told  that  they  were  reconndng  the  area 
for  an  operation.  What  stupidity.  No  less 
than  40  overflights  In  46  minutes.  As  usual, 
we  were  alerting  the  Vietcong  of  impending 
action  by  letting  all  the  armchair  com- 
nyidoe  take  a  look-see.  For  abdut  30  min- 
utes all  was  quiet,  and  then  we  started  to 
notice  movement.  The  Vietcong  were  mov- 
ing out  from  the  center  of  the  plantation. 
Where  were  the  troops?  At  1400  hours  Sky- 
raiders  showed  up  and  started  bombing  the 
center  of  the  plantation.  Was  It  possible 
that  the  troops  had  moved  in  without  our 
knowing  It?  TOC  wouldn't  tell  us  anything. 
The  bombing  continued  throughout  the  af- 
ternoon with  never  more  than  a  15-minute 
letup.  Now  we  had  much  company  in  the 
Jungle  with  us.  Everywhere  we  turned  there 
were  Vietcong.  I  had  to  agree  that,  in  spite 
of  the  rain,  it  was  a  much  better  place  to  be 
than  in  the  housing  center.  Why  didn't  we 
hear  our  troops  firing? 

Finally,  the  bombing  ended  with  the  day- 
light, and  we  crouched  in  the  wet  darkness 
within  hearing  distance  of  Vietcong  elements. 
Darkness  was  our  fortress.  About  2030  (8:30 
p.m.)  we  heard  the  drone  of  a  heavy  aircraft 
in  the  rainy  sky.  We  paid  little  attention 
to  It.  Then,  without  warning,  the  whole 
world  lit  up,  leaving  us  feeling  exposed  and 
naked.  Two  huge  flares  were  swinging  gently 
to  earth  on  their  parachutes,  one  on  each 
side  of  us.  At  about  the  same  time,  our  radio 
contact  plane  could  be  beard  above  the 
clouds.  I  grabbed  the  radio  and  demanded  to 
know,  "Who  the  hell  Is  calling  for  those  flares 
and  why?" 

"What  flares?" 

"Damn  it.  flnd  out  what  flares  and  tell 
whoever  Is  calling  for  them  that  they're 
putting  us  in  bad  trouble."  I  could  hear  the 
operator  trying  to  call  the  TOC.  I  figured 
that  friendly  troops  In  the  area  had  called 
for  the  fiares  to  light  their  perimeter. 
Crack — crump.  I  was  lifted  from  the  ground, 
only  to  be  slammed  down  again.  I  broke  In 
on  the  radio.  "Forget  that  transmission.  I 
know  why  the  flares  are  being  dropped." 

"Why?" 

"They're  being  iised  as  markers  for  jets 
dropping  what  sounds  like  TSO-pounders. 
Tell  TOC  thanks  for  the  warning.  Also  tell 
them  two  of  the  markers  bracketed  our  posi- 
tion. I  hope  to  hell  they  knew  where  we  are." 
A  long  pause. 

"TOC  says  they  don't  know  anything  about 
flares  or  Jet  bombers." 

Another  screwup.  "Well  how  about  some- 
body flndlng  out  something  and  when  they 
flnd  out.  how  about  telling  us  unimportant 
folks?  In  the  meantime,  I  hope  that  'goonle- 
blrd'  (C-47  plane)  has  its  running  lights  on." 

"Why?" 

"Because  any  moment  now  the  pilot  Is 
going  to  flnd  he  is  dawdling  around  in  a  bomb 
run  pattern.  Come  back  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  give  me  the  hot  skltmy." 

"Roger — we're  leaving — out." 

I  was  mad,  a  pretty  good  sign  that  I  was 
scared.  The  bombing  continued  through  the 
night.  Sometimes  It  was  "crump"  and  some- 
times It  was  "crack,"  depending  on  how  close 
the  bombs  fell.  When  It  flnally  stopped 
sometime  before  dawn.  I  realized  that  it  was 
a  dazzling  exhibition  of  flying — worthless — 
but  Impressive.  The  flare  ship  had  to  fly  so 
low  because  of  the  cloud  cover  that  its  flares 
were  burning  out  on  the  ground  Instead  of 
in  the  air.  The  orbiting  Jets  would  then 
dive  down  through  the  clouds,  break  through, 
spot  the  markers,  make  split-second  correc- 
tions, and  release  their  bombs.  However, 
while  it  was  going  on,  considering  what  a 
small  error  became  at  Jet  speeds,  a  small 
error  would  wipe  us  out.  Should  this  hap- 
pen, I  could  see  a  bad  case  of  "C'est  la  g^uerre" 
next  day  at  air  operations.  I  couldn't  help 
wondering  also  bow  "Charlie"  was  feeling 
about  all  this — specifically  the  ones  only  26 
or  30  meters  away.  It  didn't  seem  possible, 
but    I    wondered    if    the    shrapnel    tearing 


through  the  trees  tope  was  terrifying  him  as 
much  as  us. 

First  thing  in  the  morning,  my  Vletnameae 
oounterpart  made  contact  on  the  big  radio 
(HC-162D).  After  some  talk  Into  the  mike, 
be  turned  to  me  with  a  helpless  look: 

"They  say  we  must  cross  plantation  to 
bousing  area  again." 

"What?  It's  impossible— teU  them  so." 

More  talk.  "They  say  we  must  go.  They 
want  to  talk  to  you." 

When  the  hollow  voice  came  through  on 
the  side  band.  I  couldnt  believe  It — It  was 
the  same  order.  I  told  them  it  was  impossi- 
ble and  that  we  were  not  going  to  go. 

"You  must  go.  That  Is  an  order  from  way 
up." 

That  figures.  The  Saigon  wheels  smelling 
glory  have  taken  over  our  TOC.  "My  answer 
is.  Will  not  comply;  I  say  again,  will  not 
comply.  Tell  those  people  to  stop  trying  to 
outguess  the  man  on  the  ground.  If  they 
want  son:eone  to  assess  damage  on  the  hous- 
ing area  send  a  plane  with  a  camera.  Better 
yet,  have  the  Rangers  look  at  it,  there's  more 
of  them." 

"There  are  no  other  friendly  troops  In  the 
area.  You  cure  the  only  ones  that  can  do  It. 
You  must  go.  There  will  be  a  plane  In  your 
area  shortly.   Out." 

Up  to  this  point  we  had  assumed  friendly 
troops  were  in  the  area  and  that  If  we  got 
in  trouble,  maybe  we  could  hold  out  until 
they  could  help  us.  No  troops.  Little  won- 
der the  Vietcong  are  rocunlng  all  over  the 
place  not  caring  who  hears  them. 

Soon  a  plane  arrived  and  I  received:  "We 
must  know  how  many  Vietcong  are  still 
in  the  housing  area.  You  must  go  and  look. 
It  is  imperative.  The  whole  success  of  this 
mission  depends  on  your  report.    Over." 

"I  say  again.  Will  not  comply.  Over." 
(Hello  court  martial.)  I  looked  at  the  Viet- 
namese team  leader.  He  was  tense  and 
grim,  but  silently  cheering  me  on.  While 
waiting  for  the  plane  I  asked  him  what  he 
was  going  to  do.    He  replied: 

"We  go,  we  die.  Order  say  we  must  go,  so 
we  go.    We  will  die." 

Tell  me  Vietnamese  have  no  guts.  An- 
other transmission  from  the  plane: 

"Why  won't  you  comply?    Over." 

These  type  questions  aren't  normally  an- 
swered. I  knew,  however,  that  the  poor 
bastard  up  there  had  to  take  an  answer 
back  to  the  wheels.  Well,  he  got  one:  "Be- 
cause we  can't.  One  step  out  of  this  Jungle 
and  it's  all  over.  Fm  not  going  to  have 
this  team  wiped  out  for  nothing.  T^ere  are 
no  Vietcong  in  the  village;  not  since  1400 
yesterday.  The  mission  was  screvred  up 
when  you  started  the  bombing  without  send- 
tzig  In  troops  yesterday.  As  for  the  mission 
depending  on  us,  you  should  have  thought 
of  that  yesterday  before  you  scrapped  the 
plans  and  dldnt  bother  to  tell  us.    Over." 

"Where  are  the  Vietcong  now?    Over." 

"Which  ones?  The  ones  26  meters  from 
us,  or  the  ones  36  meters  from  us?  They're 
in  the  Jungle  all  around  us.    Over." 

"Roger.  Understand  Vietcong  have  left 
bouses — ^now  in  Jungle — have  information 
necessary — you  do  not  have  to  go  across 
plantation." 

This  was  tmbelievable.  On  TV  It  would 
be  a  comedy — a  bad  one. 

Shortly  after  this  uplifting  exchange,  the 
bombers  retvimed,  and  we  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  moving  from  one  Viet- 
cong group  to  another.  We  would  come  upon 
them,  pull  back,  and  then  an  Al-E  (bomber) 
would  come  whining  down,  machine-gun- 
ning or  dropping  bombs. 

I  discovered  that  the  old  prop  fighter- 
bombers  were  more  terrifying  than  the  Jets. 
The  Jets  came  in  so  fast  that  the  man  on 
the  ground  couldn't  hear  them  imtll  the 
bombs  were  dropped  and  they  were  climb- 
ing away.  The  props  were  something  else. 
First  the  droning  noise  while  In  orbit.  Then 
they  would  peel  off  and  the  drone  would 
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cb*nge  to  a  growl,  IncrMclng  ateadlly  In 
pitch  until  tbey  w«r«  a  •creaming  wblna. 
Under  the  Jungle  canopy.  thU  noise  grabbed 
at  the  heart  of  erery  man.  And  every  man 
knew  that  the  plane  waa  pointed  directly  at 
him.  The  crack  of  the  bomb  exploding  was 
almost  a  reUef.  Many  of  these  bombs  landed 
as  to  86  meters  from  where  we  were  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  closest  any  of  ua  came 
to  being  hurt  was  when  a  glowing  piece  of 
shrapnel  lodged  In  the  pack  on  my  back. 
I  couldn't  help  thinking,  "These  are  our 
planes.  They  know  where  we  are.  What 
must  It  be  like  for  a  woman  or  child  to  hear 
that  Inhuman,  Impersonal  whine  directed 
at  them  In  their  open  Tillages?  How  they 
mxuthateusi"  I  looked  around  at  my  team. 
Others  were  thinking.  Each  of  us  died  a 
UUle  that  day  In  the  jungle. 

At  1780  (8:30  p.m.)  the  last  bomb  waa 
dropped.  A  great  day  for  humanity.  Almost 
38  hours  of  bombing  In  this  small  area  with 
barely  a  break. 

On  the  next  afternoon  we  were  told  by 
radio  to  quickly  find  an  LZ  and  prepare  to 
leave  the  area.  We  knew  of  only  one  within 
raasonable  distance  and  headed  for  It.  A 
short  distance  from  the  LZ  we  could  hear 
voices.  Vlstcong  around  the  opening.  We 
were  now  an  equal  distance  between  two 
groups  of  the  Vletcong. 

Finally  they  allowed  the  pickup  ship  to 
come  In.  Just  as  ths  plans  touched  down 
and  we  started  toward  It,  two  machlnegun 
poslUons  opened  up — one  from  each  aide  of 
the  clearing.  The  buUeU  sounded  like  gravel 
hitting  the  aluminum  skin  of  the  chopper. 
My  American  assistant  took  one  position 
under  fire  and  I  started  firing  at  the  other. 
Our  backs  were  to  the  aircraft  and  our  eyes 
on  the  Jungle.  The  rest  of  the  team  started 
climbing  aboard.  The  machlneguns  were 
•tlU  firing,  but  we  had  made  them  Keas  ac. 
cvrate.  I  was  stUl  firing  when  two  strong 
bands  picked  me  up  and  plumped  me  on  the 
floor  of  the  plane.  Maximum  power  and  we 
sUll  couldnt  make  the  trees  at  the  and  of 
the  clearing,  but  had  to  make  a  half  circle 
over  the  machlneguns.  All  of  a  sudden 
something  slapped  ms  In  ^e  buttock,  lift- 
ing me  from  the  fioor.  A  buUet  had  oome 
through  the  bottom  of  the  plane,  through 
the  gas  tank  and  the  floor.  When  It  rli>ped 
through  the  floor  it  tiuned  sideways.  The 
•lug  left  an  8-lnch  bruise  but  did  not 
penetrate.  Through  soms  miracle,  we  were 
on  our  way  to  base — all  of  us.  We  would  all 
get  drunk  tonight.  It  waa  the  only  way  we 
would  Bleep  without  reUvlng  the  past  days. 
U  would  be  at  least  3  days  before  any- 
body would  unwind.  That  much  is  typical. 
I  had  seen  the  effect  of  the  bombing  at 
elOM  range.  These  bombs  would  land  and  go 
for  about  1ft  yards  and  tear  off  a  lot  of  foUage 
from  the  trees,  but  that  waa  it.  Uu-'ess  you 
drop  these  things  In  somebody's  hip  pocket 
they  don't  do  any  good.  For  28  hotirs  they 
bombed  that  area.  And  It  waa  rather  lonus- 
Ing  because,  whsn  I  came  out.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  they  had  killed  about  250  Vlet- 
cong In  the  flrst  day.  They  asked  me  how 
many  Vletcong  did  I  think  they  had  killed 
and  I  said  maybe  six,  and  I  waa  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  at  that.  The  bomb- 
ing had  no  real  mlUtary  slgnlileanoe.  It 
would  only  work  If  aimed  at  conoentimted 
targeu  such  as  vUlages. 

Ons  of  the  first  axioms  ^|t  leama  about 
unoonvenuonal  warfare  U  thaTho  Inaxirgent 
or  guerfllla  movement  can  endure  without 
tba  support  of  the  people.  While  doing  re- 
search IB  my  Job  as  an  area  specialist,  X 
found  that.  In  province  after  province,  the 
Vletoonc  guemilas  had  started  as  small 
taams.  Tbey  w«re  now  In  battaUon  and 
regimental  strength.  Before  I  left,  the  Vlet- 
oypg  could  put  troops  in  the  field  In  dlrlaloa 
■twayh  In  almost  any  prorlnoe.  8u^ 
growth  la  not  only  Unpoaatbla  without  popu- 
"f  ' 
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lar  support.   It   actually   requires   an   over- 
whelming mandate. 

We  were  still  being  told,  both  by  our  own 
Oovemment  and  the  Saigon  Oovemment, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  were  opposed  to  the  Vletcong. 
When  I  questioned  this  contradiction,  I  was 
always  told  that  the  people  only  helped  the 
Vletcong  through  fear.  Supposedly,  the 
Vletcong  held  the  people  In  the  grip  of  terror 
by  assassination  and  tortiu-e.  This  argu- 
ment was  also  against  doctrine.  Special 
l^jrces  are  taught  that  reliable  support  can 
be  gained  only  through  friendship  and  trust. 
History  denied  the  terror  argument.  The 
people  feared  and  hated  the  French,  and  they 
rose  up  against  them.  It  became  quite 
obvious  that  a  minority  movement  could 
not  keep  tabs  on  a  hostile  majority.  South 
Vietnam  la  a  relatively  small  country,  dotted 
with  thousands  of  small  villages.  In. this 
very  restricted  area  companies  and  battailons 
of  Vletcong  can  maneuver  and  live  under  the 
very  noses  of  Oovemment  troops;  but  the 
people  dont  betray  these  movements,  even 
thought  It  Is  a  relaOvely  simple  thing  to  pass 
the  word.  On  the  other  hand.  Government 
troop  movements  are  always  reported.  In  an 
action  against  the  Vletcong,  the  only  hope 
for  surprise  la  for  the  Government  to  move 
the  troops  by  helicopters.  Even  this  Is  no 
guarantee.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khan,  while  stUl 
head  of  the  Saigon  Government,  acknowl- 
edged that  Vletcong  sympathizers  and  agents 
were  everywhere — even  in  the  Inner  coun- 
clla — when  he  made  the  statement:  "Any 
operation  that  lets  more  than  4  hours  elapae 
between  conception  and  Implementation  Is 
doomed  to  faUxire."  He  made  these  remarks 
In  the  last  days  of  his  regime,  right  after  a 
personally  directed  operation  north  of  Saigon 
ended  In  disaster. 

To  back  up  the  terror  theory,  the  killing  of 
vUlage  chiefs  and  their  famlUes  were  pointed 
out  to  me.  Those  that  were  quick  to  point 
at  these  murders  Ignored  ceruin  facts 
Province,  district,  village,  and  hamlet  chiefs 
are  appointed,  not  elected.  Too  often  petty 
officials  are  not  even  people  from  the  area 
but  ouuiders  being  rewarded  for  political 
favors.  Those  that  are  from  the  area  are 
thought  of  as  quUUngs  because  they  have 
gone  against  their  own  by  cooperating  with 
Saigon.  Guerrlllaa  or  partisans  who  killed 
quislings  In  World  War  n  wet^  made  heroes 
In  American  movies.  Those  who  look  on  the 
Vlstcong  killings  of  theee  people  with  horror 
and  use  them  as  Justification  for  our  having 
to  beat  them,  don't  realize  that  our  own 
military  consider  such  actions  good  strategy 
when  the  tables  are  reversed.  When  teach- 
ing special  forces  how  to  set  up  guerrilla 
warfare  In  an  enemy  coxmtry,  killing  un- 
popular officials  Is  pointed  out  as  one  method 
of  gaining  friends  among  the  populace.  It 
U  recommended  that  special  assassination 
teams  be  set  up  for  this  purpose. 

I  know  a  couple  of  cases  where  It  waa  sug- 
gested, by  special  forces  officers  that  Vlet- 
cong prUK>ners  be  killed.  In  (me  case  In 
which  I  was  Involved,  we  had  picked  up 
prlsonsrs  In  the  valley  around  An  Khe.  We 
dldnt  want  prisoners  but  they  walked  Into 
our  hands.  We  were  supposed  to  stay  In 
the  area  4  more  days,  and  there  were  only 
eight  of  us  and  four  of  them,  and  we  didn't 
know  what  the  hell  to  do  with  them.  Tou 
can't  carry  them.  Food  la  limited,  and  the 
way  the  transmission  went  with  the  base 
camp  you  knew  what  they  wanted  you  to 
do — g«t  rid  of  them.  I  wouldn't  do  that, 
and  when  I  got  back  to  operation  base  a 
major  told  me,  "Tou  know  we  almost  told 
you  right  over  the  phone  to  do  them  In." 
I  said  that  I  was  glad  he  didn't,  because  h 
would  have  been  embarrassing  to  refuse  to 
do  It.  I  knew  goddam  well  I  wasnt  going 
to  kill  them.  In  a  fight  It's  one  thing,  but 
^qth  guys  with  their  hands  bound  it's  an- 
oth«.     And  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 


shoot  them  because  of  the  noise.  It  would 
have  had  to  be  a  very  personal  thing,  lUs 
sticking  a  knife  Into  them.  The  major  said. 
"Oh,  you  wouldn't  have  had  to  do  It;  all  yon 
had  to  do  was  give  them  over  to  the  Viet- 
namese." Of  course,  this  Is  supposed  to  ab- 
solve you  of  any  reeponslbUlty.  This  Is  tits 
general  attitude.  It's  really  a  left-handed 
moraUty.  Very  few  of  the  special  forcee  guys 
had  any  qualms  about  thU.    Damn  few. 

Uttle  by  little,  as  all  these  facts  maO« 
their  Impact  on  me,  I  had  to  accept  the  fact 
that.  Commiinlst  or  not.  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  were  pro-Vletcong  and  anu- 
Saigon.  I  had  to  accept  also  that  the  posi- 
tion, "We  are  In  Vietnam  because  we  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  aspirations  and  desires  of 
the  Vietnamese  people,"  was  a  He.  If  this  Is 
a  Ue,  how  many  others  are  there? 

I  suppose  that  one  of  the  things  that  both- 
ered me  from  the  very  beginning  In  Vietnam 
was  the  condemnation  of  ARVN  as  a  fight- 
ing   force:    "the    Vietnamese    are    cowardly 

•  •   •  the  Vietnamese  can't  be   disciplined 

•  •  •  the  Vietnamese  just  can't  understand 
tactics  and  strategy  •  •  •  eto.,  eto."  But 
the  Vletcong  are  Vietnamese.  U.S.  military 
files  In  Saigon  document  time  and  again  « 
Vletcong  company  surrounding  two  or  even 
three  ARVN  companies  and  annihilating 
them.  These  same  files  document  Instances 
of  a  Vletcong  company,  surrounded  by  ARVN 
battalions,  mounting  a  ferocious  fight  and 
breaking  loose.  I  have  seen  evidence  of  the 
Vletcong  attacking  machine-gun  poeltlons 
across  open  terrain  with  terrible  loeses.  Thli 
cant  be  done  with  undisciplined  bandits. 
For  many  years  now  the  tactics  and  strategy 
of  the  Vletcong  have  been  so  successful  that 
massive  fire  power  and  air  support  on  our 
side  Is  the  only  thing  that  has  prevented  a 
Vletcong  vl<  tory.  These  are  all  Vletnamess, 
What  makei  the  difference?  Major  "Charj- 
ing  Charlie '  Beckwlth,  the  special  foroM 
commander  at  Plel  Me,  used  the  words  "dedli 
cated,"  "toxigh,"  "disciplined,"  "well-trained." 
and  "brave'  to  describe  the  Vletcong — and, 
almost  In  the  same  breath,  condemned  ths 
Vietnamese  on  our  side. 

It  became  obvious  that  motivation  Is  the 
prime  factor  in  this  problem.  The  Vletcong 
soldier  believes  In  his  cauae.  He  bellevee  he 
Is  fighting  for  national  Independence,  He 
has  faith  In  his  leaders,  whose  obvious  dedi- 
cation Is  probably  greater  than  his  own.  Hli 
officers  live  In  the  same  huts  and  eat  the 
same  food.  His  government  counterpart 
knows  that  his  leaders  are  \n  their  poeltloni 
because  of  family,  money,  reward  for  polit- 
ical favors.  He  knows  his  officers'  primary 
concern  Is  gaining  wealth  and  favor.  Their 
captains  and  majors  eat  In  French  restau- 
rants and  pay  as  much  for  one  meal  as  they 
make  In  a  week.  They  sleep  In  guarded  vllUi 
with  their  mistresses.  They  find  many  ai- 
cuses  t<x  not  being  with  their  men  In  battle. 
They  see  the  officers  He  about  their  roles  In 
battle.  The  soldier  knows  that  he  will  be 
cheated  out  of  his  pay  U  possible.  He  knows 
equipment  he  may  need  Is  being  sold  down- 
town. His  only  motivation  Is  the  knowledge 
that  he  Is  fighting  only  to  perpetuate  a  sys- 
tem that  has  kept  him  uneducated  and  la 
poverty.  He  has  had  so  many  pronalaes 
made  to  him,  only  to  be  broken,  that  now  he 
believes  nothing  from  his  government. 

I  have  seen  the  South  Vietnamese  soldlsr 
fight  well,  and  at  times  ferociously,  bat 
usually  only  when  In  a  poeltlon  where  there 
Is  no  choice.  At  those  times  he  Is  fighting 
for  survival.  On  Project  DelU  there  were 
many  brave  Vietnamese.  When  I  knew  them 
well  enough  to  dlsctiss  such  things,  I  ssksd 
them.  "Why  do  you  go  on  these  mlsslo"* 
time  and  again?  Tou  are  volunteers.  Why 
do  you  not  quit  and  do  leas  dangerous  work?" 
The  answer  was  always  the  same:  "We  tn 
friends.  We  fight  well  together.  If  we  quit, 
It  will  make  the  project  bad."  Never,  "We 
are    fighting    for    democracy— freedom— ttM 
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people" — or  any  caxue.  The  enemy  he  waa 
fighting  had  become  an  abstraction.  He  waa 
fighting,  and  fighting  well,  to  sustain  the 
brotherhood  of  hU  friends.  The  project  had 
created  a  mystique  of  Individualism  and 
ellteness.  He  felt  Important!.  Trust  and 
faith  was  put  In  him  and  he  returned  It  In 
tind.  The  Americans  didn't  condeecend  to 
him.  The  life  of  every  American  on  the  team 
was  dependent  on  the  Vletnameee,  and  we  let 
them  know  we  were  aware  of  It.  We  found 
out  early  that  appealing  to  theta  on  the  basla 
of  patriotism  was  a  waste  of  tUtte.  They  frit 
that  they  were  nothing  more  than  tools  of 
the  scheming  Saigon  politicians. 

ARVN  troops  and  their  commanders  know 
that  If  they  don't  bother  the  Vletoong  they 
win  be  safe  from  Vletcong  attafcks.  Ill  never 
forget  what  a  shock  It  was  to  find  out  that 
various  troop  commanders  and  district  chiefs 
were  actutdly  making  personal  deals  with 
"the  enemy."  The  files  In  Saigon  record  In- 
stances where  goveriunent  troops  with 
American  advisers  were  told  b^  the  Vletcong 
to  lay  down  their  weapons  abd  walk  away 
from  the  Americans.  The  troops  did  just 
that  and  the  Vletcong  promise*  of  safety  to 
the  troops  were  honored. 

In  an  effort  to  show  waning  popularity  for 
the  Vletoong,  great  emphasis  was  placed  on 
flgiu-es  of  Vletcong  defections.  Even  If  the 
unlikely  possibility  of  the  correctness  of 
these  figures  Is  accepted,  the^  are  worthless 
when  compared  to  ARVN  desertions.  The 
admitted  desertion  rate  and  Incidents  of 
draft  dodging,  although  deflated,  was  stag- 
gering. Usually,  only  those  caught  are  re- 
ported, Reading  OPSUMS  (Operational 
Sunomarles)  and  newspapers  While  In  Viet- 
nam, I  repeatedly  saw  referaaces  made  to 
hundreds  of  ARVN  lUted  as  missing  after 
the  major  battles.  The  reader  Is  supposed  to 
conclude  that  theee  hundreds.  Which  by  now 
total  thousands,  are  prisoners  of  the  Vlet- 
cong, They  are  definitely  aot  listed  as 
deserters.  If  this  were  true,  half  of  the 
Vletcong  would  be  tied  dowil  as  guards  In 
prisoner-of-war  compound*— which,  of 
course,  is  ridiculous. 

This  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  reluctance  to 
Join  In  battle  wasn't  difficult  to  flgxu-e.  The 
majority  of  the  people  are  either  antl-Salgon 
or  pro- Vletoong.  or  both,  and  ABVN  Is  drafted 
from  the  people. 

I  was  not  unique  among  my  contemporar- 
ies in  knowing  moet  of  these  things.  How- 
ever, whenever  anybody  questioned  our 
bemg  In  Vietnam — in  light  of  the  facts — the 
old  rationale  was  always  presented :  "We  have 
to  stop  the  spread  of  co^omunlsm  somewhere. 
If  we  don't  fight  the  commies  here,  we'll 
have  to  fight  them  at  home,  tf  we  pull  out, 
the  rest  of  Asia  will  go  Red.  TTiese  are  un- 
educated people  who  have  been  duped;  they 
don't  understand  the  difference  between  de- 
mocracy and  communism." 

Being  extremely  antl-Communlst  myself, 
these  "arguments"  satisfied  tne  for  a  long 
time.  In  fact,  I  guess  It  was  saying  these 
very  same  things  to  myself  over  and  over 
again  that  made  It  possible  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  things  I  did  In  Vietnam.  But 
were  we  stopping  conununlsm?  E^ven  dur- 
ing the  short  period  I  had  baen  In  Vietnam, 
the  Vletoong  had  obviously  gained  in 
strength;  the  Government  oon trolled  leas 
and  less  of  the  country  every  day.  The  more 
troops  and  money  we  poured  In,  the  mor« 
people  hated  us.  Countries  all  over  the 
world  were  losing  sympathy  with  our  stand 
In  Vietnam.  Countries  which  up  to  now  had 
preserved  a  neutral  jxMltlon  were  becoming 
vehemently  antl-Amerlcan.  A  village  near 
Tay  Nlnh  In  which  I  had  slept  In  safety  6 
months  earlier  was  the  center  of  a  Vletcong 
operation  that  cost  the  lives  of  two  American 
friends.  A  special  farces  teatn  operating  In 
the  area  was  almost  decimated  over  a  period 
of  4  months.  U.S.  Operations  Mission 
(U80M),  civilian  representatives,  who  had 
>Men  able  to  travel  by  vehicle  In  reUtlT* 


safety  throughout  the  coxmtryslde,  were 
being  kidnaped  and  killed.  Like  the  mlU- 
tary, they  now  had  to  travel  by  air. 

The  real  question  was  whether  commu- 
nism Is  spreading  In  splto  of  our  Involvement 
or  because  of  It. 

The  attitude  that  the  uneducated  peasant 
lacked  the  political  maturity  to  decide  be- 
tween communism  and  democracy  and  "we 
are  only  doing  this  for  your  own  good,"  al- 
though It  had  a  familiar  colonlallstic  ring, 
at  first  seemed  to  have  merit.  Then  I  re- 
membered that  most  of  the  villages  would  be 
under  Vletcong  control  for  some  of  the  time 
and  under  Government  control  at  other 
times.  How  many  Americans  had  such  a 
close  look  at  ^th  sides  of  the  cloth?  The 
more  often  Government  troops  passed 
through  an  area,  the  more  surely  It  would 
become  sympathetic  to  the  Vletcong.  The 
Vletoong  might  sleep  In  the  houses,  but  tHe 
Goverimient  troops  ransacked  them.  More 
often  than  not,  the  Vletcong  helped  plai-t 
and  harvest  the  crops;  but  Invariably  Gov- 
ernment troops  In  an  area  razed  them.  Rape 
Is  severely  punished  among  the  Vletoong. 
It  Is  BO  common  among  the  ARVN  that  It 
Is  seldom  reported  for  fear  of  even  worse 
atrocities. 

I  saw  the  airborne  brigade  come  Into 
Nha  Trang.  Nha  Trang  Is  a  government 
town  and  the  Vietnamese  airborne  brigade 
are  government  troops.  They  were  ortg- 
lixally.  In  fact,  trained  by  special  forces,  and 
they  actually  had  the  town  in  a  grip  of 
terror  for  3  days.  Merchants  were  col- 
lecting money  to>  get  them  out  of  town; 
cafes  and  bars  shut  down. 

The  troops  were  accosting  women  on  the 
streets.  They  would  go  Into  a  place — a  bar 
or  cafe — and  order  varieties  of  food.  When 
the  checks  came  they  wouldn't  pay  them. 
Instead  they  would  simply  wreck  the  place, 
dumping  over  the  tables  and  smashing 
dishes.  While  these  men  were  accosting 
women,  the  police  would  Just  'stand  by, 
powerless  or  unwilling  to  help.  In  fact,  the 
situation  Is  so  difficult  that  American  troops. 
If  In  town  at  the  same  time  as  the  Viet- 
namese airborne  brigade,  are  told  to  stay 
off  the  streets  at  night  to  avoid  coming  to 
harm. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  lie.  We  weren't 
preserving  freedom  In  South  Vietnam. 
There  was  no  freedom  to  preserve.  To  voloe 
opposition  to  the  government  meant  Jail  or 
death.  Neutralism  was  forbidden  and  pun- 
ished. Newspapers  that  didn't  say  the  right 
thing  were  clcsed  down.  People  are  not 
even  free  to  leave  and  Vietnam  Is  one  of 
those  rare  countries  that  doesnt  fill  Its 
American  visa  quota.  It's  all  there  to  see 
once  the  Red  film  Is  ren[u>ved  from  the  eyes. 
We  aren't  the  freedom  fighters.  We  are  the 
Russian  tanks  blasting  the  hopes  of  an 
Asian  Hungary. 

It's  not  democracy  we  brought  to  Viet- 
nam— It's  anticommunlsm.  This  Is  the  only 
choice  the  people  In  the  village  have.  This 
is  why  most  of  them  have  embraced  the 
Vletoong  and  shiuined  the  alternative.  Hie 
people  remember  that  when  they  were  fight- 
ing the  French  for  their  national  Independ- 
ence It  was  the  Americans  who  helped  the 
French.  It's  the  American  antlcommunlst 
bombs  that  kill  their  children.  It's  Ameri- 
can anticommunlsm  that  has  supported  one 
dictator  after  another  In  Saigon.  When 
anticommunlst  napalm  bums  their  children 
it  matters  little  that  an  antlcommunlst  spe- 
cial forces  medic  comes  later  to  apply 
bandages. 

One  day  I  aaked  one  of  our  Vietnamese 
helicopter  pilots  what  he  thought  of  the  last 
Ixmib  raid.  "I  think  maybe  today  we  make 
many  Vletoong."  In  July,  when- Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  asked  me  how  effective  the  bombing 
was  In  war  zone  D  I  told  him.  "It's  an  ex- 
pensive defoliant.  Unless  dropped  In  a  hip 
pocket  It  was  only  effective  In  housing  areas." 
He  didn't  aeem  surprised.    In  fact,  hla  only 


comment  after  my  recital  of  my  team's  ex- 
periences in  war  zone  D,  was  when  he  turned 
to  General  Westmoreland  who  was  sitting  on 
my  right,  "I  guess  we  still  have  a  small 
reaction  problem."  Ambassador  Taylor  said 
nothing. 

While  I  was  In  Vietnam  the  American 
and/or  Saigon  Govertunent  waa  forever  carp- 
ing about  North  Vietnam  breaking  the 
Geneva  accords.  Tet  my  own  outfit,  special 
forces,  had  first  come  to  Vietnam  In  civilian 
clothes  traveling  on  civilian  passports  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  training  and  arming 
the  ethnic  grottps  for  the  CIA.  a  violation 
of  the  accords.  The  Saigon  respect  for  the 
accords  vras  best  symbolized  by  a  political 
cartoon  In  the  Saigon  Poet,  It  showed  a  rtian 
urinating  on  a  scroll  labeled  Geneva  accords 
1954.  When  the  troops  of  Project  Delta  tm- 
covered  the  arms  cache  at  Vung  Ro  Bay,  Gen. 
Nguyen  Khan  pointing  at  the  weapons,  hap- 
pily presented  them  to  the  three  ICC  men  as 
proof  to  the  world  that  Hanoi  was  breaking 
the  accords.  Evidently  they  were  too  poUte 
to  point  out  that  they  had  been  found  by 
men  wearing  American-supplied  iinlforms, 
carrying  American  weapons;  men  who  had 
been  trained  by  Americans  and  were  being 
paid  by  Americans,  Neither  did  they  men- 
tion that  the  general  flew  to  this  spot  In  an 
American  helicopter  and  that  the  weapons 
were  being  loaded  onto  an  American-made 
ship  manned  by  American-trained  sailors. 

It  had  taken  a  long  time  and  a  mountain 
of  evidence  but  I  had  finally  fotmd  some 
truths.  The  world  is  not  Just  good  guys 
and  bad  guys.  Anticommunlsm  is  a  lousy 
substitute  for  democracy.  I  know  now  that 
there  are  many  typee  of  conmiunlsm  but 
there  are  none  that  appeal  to  me.  In  the 
long  run.  I  dont  think  Vietnam  will  be  bet- 
ter off  tmder  Ho's  brand  of  communism. 
But  It's  uot  for  me  or  my  Government  to  de- 
cide. That  decision  Is  for  the  Vietnamese. 
I  also  know  that  we  have  allowed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  military  monster  that  will  He  to 
our  elected  officials;  and  that  both  of  them 
wUl  He  to  the  American  people. 

To  those  people  who,  while  depl<»'lng  the 
war  and  bombings,  defend  It  on  the  basis 
that  It  Is  stopping  communism,  remember 
the  words  of  the  Vietnamese  pUot,  "I  think 
maybe  today  we  make  many  Vletoong,"  The 
Nazi  bombing  of  London  didn't  make  the 
Londoners  quit.  We  have  no  monopoly  on 
feelings  for  the  imderdog.  People  of  other 
nations  wUl  continue  to  be  Increasingly 
sympathetic  to  this  smaU  aj^rian  country 
that  Is  being  pounded  by  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  Nation  In  the  world.- 

When  I  returned  from* Vietnam  I  was 
asked,  "Do  you  resent  young  people  who 
have  never  been  In  Vietnam,  or  In  any  war, 
protesting  it?"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  re- 
lieved. I  think  they  should  be  commended, 
I  had  to  wait  imtU  I  was  35  years  old.  after 
spending  10  years  In  the*  Army  and  18 
months  personally  witnessing  t&e  stupidity 
of  th*  war,  before  I  could  figure  It  out.  That 
these  young  people  were  able  to  figure  It  out 
so  quickly  and  so  accurately  is  not  only  a 
credit  to  their  Intelligence  but  a  great  per- 
sonal triumph  over  a  lifetime  of  condition- 
ing and  Indoctrination.  I  only  hope  that 
the  picture  I  have  tried  to  create  wUl  help 
other  people  come  to  the  truth  without 
wasting  10  years.  Those  people  protesting 
the  war  In  Vietnam  are  not  against  our  boys 
In  Vietnam.  On  the  contrary.  What  they 
are  against  Is  our  boys  being  in  Vietnam. 
They  are  not  unp>atrlotic.  Again  the  oppo- 
site Is  true.  They  are  opposed  to  people,  our 
own  and  others,  dying  for  a  He,  thereby  cor- 
rupting the  very  word  "democracy." 

There  are  those  who  wlU  beUeve  that  I 
only  started  to  feel  these  things  after  I  re- 
turned from  Vietnam.  In  my  final  weeks 
In  that  country  I  was  putting  out  a  vary 
small  Information  paper  for  special  foroee. 
The  masthead  of  the  paper  was  a  flaming 
tac«h.    X  triad  In  my  own  way  to  btlng  a 
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llttl*  light  to  the  men  with  whom  I  worked- 
Oa  the  Uet  page  of  the  flnt  Iwuea  were  the 
zuunee  of  four  men — all  friends  of  mine— re- 
ported killed  In  action  on  the  same  day. 
Among  them  was  Sergeant  Horner,  one  of  the 
men  I  proc\ired  for  special  forces  when  he 
was  stationed  at  the  Army  Prealdlo  In  Han 
Ftancisco. 

To  those  friends  I  wrote  this  dedication: 
"We  can  beet  immortalize  our  fallen  mem- 
bers by  striving  for  an  enlightened  future 
where  man  has  found  another  solution  to  his 
problems  rather  than  resorting  to  the  fu- 
tility and  stupidity  of  war." 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  SERVICE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Congress  created  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service  by  voting  approval  of 
title  X  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
we  had  high  hopes  that  the  agency  would 
prove  able  to  help  local  communities  with 
their  dvll  rights  dlfBcuItles  by  encourag- 
ing rationality,  good  will,  and  progress 
in  place  of  conflict,  fear,  and  resistance 
to  change. 

In  the  short  period  since  its  creation, 
I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  actual  ac- 
complishments of  this  stripling  agency. 
I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  in  one 
southern  community,  both  city  fathers 
and  militant  civil  rights  leaders  now 
acknowledge  its  usefulness;  by  the  fact 
that,  in  a  major  northern  city  commu- 
nity, local  leaders  say  that  they  had  never 
established  true  communication  and  co- 
operation with  their  imderprlvileged  un- 
til the  Community  Relations  Service 
showed  them  how  It  could  be  done. 

Such  accomplishments  are  the  result 
of  professional  skill. 

It  is  my  belief  that  future  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice will  depend  principally  on  three  fac- 
tors: 

First,  the  professional  quality  of  its 
service,  of  which  I  spoke;  second,  the  in- 
dependence with  which  It  is  permitted 
to  function:  and  third,  the  resources,  in 
terms  of  budget  and  manpower,  which 
determine  the  extent  of  its  activities. 

Less  important  than  these  factors  is 
the  department  of  Government  in  which 
It  is  housed. 

There  was  a  certain  logic  that  guided 
us  in  placing  it  initially  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  It  was  thought  that 
its  flrst  great  task  would  be  winning 
compliance  with  title  n  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act — desegregation  of  public  ac- 
commodations. Here,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  a  primary  responsibility. 
Although  title  U  compliance  problems 
persist,  it  is  now  clear  that  they  do  not 
require  the  overriding  attention  of  the 
Service  to  the  degree  we  anticipated. 
The  need  for  keeping  the  Community 
Relations  Service  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  therefore  faded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  expressed  his  enthusiasm  and 
respect  for  the  work  of  an  agency  which 
can  help  communities  solve  their  civil 
rights  problems  without  Federal  law  en- 
forcement activity.  It  was.  In  fact,  his 
recommendation  that  the  Service  be 
transferred  to  the  Justice  Department, 
reporting  directly  to  him,  and  not  sub- 
ordinate to  any  intermediary  depart- 
ment of  Government.  His  respect  for 
the  value  of  the  Community  Relations 


Service  is  clear.  It  Is  alao  clear  from 
the  proposed  budget  for  1967  that  the 
administration  intends  the  Community 
Relations  Service  to  have,  within  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  resources 
It  needs. 

The  President's  prc9X)aal  that  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  be  transferred 
to  the  D^jartment  of  Justice  is  one 
which  we  should  look  upon  with  favor. 
It  will  strengthen  the  word  of  that 
agency. 

THE  HIDDEN  PERIL 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  free  world,  thinking  peo- 
ple are  convinced  that  our  involvement 
In  Vietnam  Is  the  vital  test  of  the  will 
and  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  oppose  aggression  in  the  Pacific  area 
no  less  than  in  the  Atlantic.  President 
Johnson  has  given  the  Communist  Viet- 
cong  aggressors  every  indication  of  his 
desire  for  peaceful  solutions  in  the  pres- 
ent conflict,  provided  only  that  the  Iron 
hand  of  aggression  is  ruled  out  in  the 
process. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  January  23, 
1966,  the  International  Latex  Corp. 
caused  to  be  published  a  perceptive  ar- 
ticle in  paid  space,  as  a  public  service, 
written  by  EYench  hlstorlsm,  M.  Jacques 
Chastenet,  member  of  the  Academic 
Prancaise.  It  is  particularly  telling, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  Frenchman  of 
such  stature. 

In  the  Introduction  to  it,  Mr.  A.  N. 
Spanel,  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
company,  presents  briefly  and  well-rea- 
soned the  soundness  of  this  Nation's  firm 
stand  against  aggression  In  southeast 
Asia. 

This  patriotic  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
founder  of  a  private  company,  this  con- 
tinuing and  costly  interest  in  interna- 
tional and  national  affairs  which  spans 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  as 
encouraging  as  it  is  commendable,  and 
I  am  confident  it  will  not  be  lost  either 
on  informed  Americans  or  on  their  allies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  January  23, 1966.  to  be  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trx  HiDDDr  PmiL 

FOBBWOW) 

In  a  recent  article  In  theee  columns  we 
had  occasion  to  write:  "In  South  Vietnam 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  faced  soul- 
searing  and  agonizing  decisions.  To  a  man 
of  his  strong  political  instincts,  the  tempta- 
tions must  have  been  to  push  for  peace  how- 
ever illusory.  Better  than  anyone  else  he 
understood  that  there  was  no  p>oliticaI  profit 
In  assimilng  the  risks  of  military  action. 

But  courageously  be  brushed  aside  short- 
term  expediency,  and  chose  instead,  com- 
mitments to  the  long-range  interests  of  this 
Nation  and  of  the  free  world.  HeTTecognized 
that  failure  to  stop  the  current  Communist 
aggressions — masquerading  as  wars  of  lib- 
eration— would  guarantee  more  and  more 
aggreesions:  that  temporizing  and  surrender 
in  southeast  Asia  now.  far  fcom  securing 
peace,  would  invite  larger  and  Bolder  Com- 
munist confrontations,  each  escalating  the 
danger  to  world  peace." 

Today  we  received  a  clipping  from  France 
Of  a  perceptive  article  written  by  the  emi- 


nent historian,  IC.  Jacques  Chastenet  (ds 
I'Acadimle  A-ancalse)  which  appeared  In 
the  widely  read  publication.  Sud-Ouest. 

We  are  pleased  to  present  It  at  this  time 
in  the  public  mtereat. 

A.  N.  Spanxl, 
Founder,   Chairman,   International  La- 
tex Corp. 

The  truce  has  not  lasted  long  In  Vietnam, 
and  It  Is  not  certain  that  the  truce  proposed 
for  the  celebration  of  Vietnamese  New  Year 
will  be  much  more  durable.  The  American 
authorities  seem  to  be  preparing  the  public 
for  a  long  continuation  of  hostilities. 

Viewed  from  Europe  and  limited  to  the 
present  field  of  operations,  this  war  may 
seem  to  some  to  be  absurd  and  even  con- 
demnable. 

"Hie  United  States  has  already  sent  over 
200,000  men  to  Vietnam  and  within  6  months 
they  plan  on  sending  many  thousands  more. 
By  intensive  bombing,  they  have  trans- 
formed wide  woody  areas  to  vast  lunar  des- 
erts; the  United  States  has  suffered  heavy 
losses  and  has  Inflicted  the  same.  If  not  more, 
on  the  adversary:  they  have  placed  them- 
selves  In  a  delicate  position  at  the  UJI.; 
they  have  compromised  their  budgetary  ball 
ance,  thereby  courting  Inflation.  Why  all 
this?  ' 

Could  it  be  only  to  prevent  North  Vietnam 
from  annexing  South  Vietnam?  Such  U  the 
official  explanation,  but  It  Is  not  the  whole 
answer.  The  South  Vietnamese  (the  ma^i 
of  the  people,  not  the  Oovemment)  would 
probably  prefer  anything  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  struggle. 

In  truth,  the  problem  is  quite  different. 
The  real  question  is  whether  or  not  south- 
east Asia  and  South  Asia  (perhaps  also  Aus- 
tralia) will  become  prey  to  the  imperialism 
of  the  Chinese  Communists.  And  possibly 
beyond  that,  the  question  is  whether  Com- 
munist China  will  be  allowed  to  have  at  its 
disposal  powerful  nuclear  armaments  which 
it  could  use  In  an  attempt  to  dominate  the 
world. 

The  London  government  has  Just  made  It 
known  that,  for  financial  reasons,  it  was  com- 
peUed  to  reduce  the  military  forces  It  had 
kept  until  now  In  southeast  Asia.  The 
United  States  In  large  measure  has  carried 
on  In  Its  place.  If  it  were  brought  to  con- 
clude a  patched-up  peace  In  Vietnam,  that  is 
to  say  to  acknowledge  defeat,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  lU  prestige  would  be  Irreparably 
damaged,  and  that  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thai- 
land, Malaysia,  and  Indonesia  would  succes- 
sively faU  In  the  orbit  of  Chinese  commu- 
nism in  spite  of  local  resistance. 

India,  so  weak  in  spite  of  or  becaiue  of  its 
Immensity,  highly  divided  and  endangered  by 
desperate  food  shortages,  would.  In  all  prob- 
ability, fall  In  Its  turn.  Much  more  to  the 
east,  Australia,  so  Insufficiently  populated, 
would  Itself  be  threatened.  And  the  reper- 
cussions In  Latin  America  woiUd  be 
enofmous. 

One  should  not  rely  too  much  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  give  all-out  opposlUon  to 
China.  Whatever  its  Interest  noay  be.  It 
would  be  hampered  by  the  ideology  of  its 
leaders,  an  Ideology  which  these  men  can 
hardly  forgo.  At  most,  it  might,  through  in- 
direct assistance  to  the  threatened  countries, 
delay  the  procees. 

Thus,  through  a  war  which  may  appear 
Inglorious,  it  is  In  freedom's  cause  of  the 
whole  world  that  the  United  States  Is  de- 
fending Vietnam.  One  may  be  tempted  to 
blame  the  American  people,  but  this  Is  sbort- 
sigbted  and  worse. 

Some  In  the  Pentagon  coiulder  this  to  be 
the  time  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  growing  Chi- 
nese nuclear  threat  and  for  these  reasons: 
Communist  China  has  at  preeent  a  consider- 
able conventional  army  at  ite  disposal.  115 
divisions,  among  which  4  are  mechanli.ed, 
approximately  3.300  planes,  embracing  about 
40  strategic  bombers.  This  Is  more  than 
needed  to  break  any  resistance  In  the  Asiatic 


coim  tries  we  mentioned,  however,  its 
thermonuclear  armaments  ate  stUI  In  a 
state  of  Infancy,  and  the  Installations  where 
they  are  being  constructed  (mainly  Man- 
churia) are  extremely  vulnjerable.  It  Is 
probable  that  within  10  years  China  wUl 
have  atomic  missiles  enabling  It.  from  Its 
home  bases,  to  reach  Riissla  and.  very  likely, 
North  America. 

Indeed,  It  Is  because  they  irant  to  fulfUl 
their  nuclear  program  In  peckce,  that  the 
leaders  In  Peiplng  are  not  declaring  open 
hostilities  In  Vietnam.  They  know  that  the 
American  reaction  would  be  immediate  and 
that  classical-type  bombings  would  be 
enough  to  destroy  for  a  long  period  of  time 
their  hope  of  seeing  their  counrty  become  a 
nuclear  power. 

Are  the  Americans  expected  to  take  the 
initiative  of  this  supreme  escalation?  Some, 
in  the  Pentagon,  consider  U;  but  one  ,1s 
obliged  to  agree  that,  world  opinion  being 
what  it  is  at  present — Including  French 
opinion  and  British  oplnion-<~it  would  be 
most  difficult. 

One  must,  however.  look  at  things  realis- 
tically, for  apart  from  an  u<ktlkely  change 
in  the  aspirations  of  Its  Oovemment.  Com- 
munist China  will,  around  1976.  be  able  to 
inflict  Indescribable  damage  to  Russia,  to 
the  west  of  the  United  States  and. 
all  the  more,  to  Australia.  Rieprlsals  would 
be  certain.  But  Mao  Tse-tuag  has  repeat- 
edly said  that  the  lives  of  200  millions  of  his 
compatriots  would  be  a  price  China  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  the  triumph  of  communism. 

The  "China  peril"  is  no  longer  an  empty 
phrase,  at  least  In'  this  phase.  At  present, 
the  Americans  alone  seem  to  realize  It 
clearly. 

This  does  not  mean  that,  susceptible  to 
all  the  pressures  exerted  updo  them,  they 
will  not  end  up  in  Vietnam,  as  they  did 
before  in   Korea,  with  uncertain  peace. 


SPEECH  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUM- 
PHREY AT  ROCKEFELLER  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  AWARDS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  our  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  a  recent  speech  disoussed  the  re- 
wards and  high  obligations  of  a  career  in 
(jovernment  service. 

His  remarks  were  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Awards.  The  Vice  President  pointed  out 
the  important  role  that  the  career  public 
servant  has  In  making  our  Government 
truly  a  government  for  the  people  and 
the  vital  assistance  he  gives  the  President 
in  the  development  of  new  and  construc- 
tive legislation  and  the  smooth  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government. 

The  Rockefeller  Awards  are  one  means 
by  which  we  can  recognize  and  honor  the 
skills  and  devotion  of  exceptional  public 
servants.  I  know  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's thoughtful  commentary  on  these 
awards  and  on  the  meaning  of  public 
service  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  1  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  them  printed  in  the  RtcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RncAXRs  OF  Vic«  PaxsmENT  Hubext  Hmi- 

PHKXT,        RoCXXrxLLXX        POBUC        SKXVICX 

AwAxos,   Wasbimoton,   D.C*   Dkcxkbxs  8, 
1986 

Every  government  In  history  has  foimd 
^y°  to  honor  thoee  who  render  outstanding 
•wvlce.  But  our  own  Government  has  never 
completely  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  pay 
trtbute  to  men  and  women  whose  perform- 
•ooe  In  pubUc  service  has  befh  exceptional. 


In  many  countries  this  problem  is  solved 
by  medals,  orders  of  knighthood,  and  titles 
of  nobility.  But  our  ability  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing  has  been  limited  by  the  traditional 
and  constitutional  restrictions  which  are 
part  of  our  democratic  heritage. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Princeton  University 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  sensitive  un- 
derstanding which  enabled  them  to  see  this 
lack  of  recognition  for  public  service,  and 
for  the  generous  and  Imaginative  way  they 
have  set  out  to  fill  it. 

The  effectiveness  of  their  Ideas  is  best 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  stirred  the 
Oovernment  itself  to  belated  action. 

Originally,  the  Rockefeller  Awards  gave  a 
sabbatical  year  of  travel  to  outstanding  mid- 
career  civil  servants.  But  Congress  recog-' 
nlzed  a  good  idea  when  it  saw  one  and  passed 
the  Government  Employees  Training  Act  of 
1958  which,  in  effect,  adopted  the  idea  and 
expanded  the  program.  The  Rockefeller 
Awards  were  then  changed  in  nature,  and 
converted  into  tributes  to  officials  at  the 
highest  ranks  of  Government  service. 

This  imitation  should  in  itself  be  a  source 
of  pride  to  the  sponsors  of  this  award. 

For  I  know  that,  in  the  world  of  the  foun- 
dation, nothing  gives  more  pleasure  than  to 
see  one's  own  seedling  nursed  by  others. 
(And  on  this  basis,  may  I  say.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  his  family  have  had  a  very  high 
batting  average.  For  Instance,  one  might 
well  say  that  the  great  medical  research  fa-' 
duties  endowed  by  the  Rockefeller  family 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  which  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  among  the  finest  contributions  our 
Government  has  made  to  our  world.) 

But  to  get  back  to  these  public  service 
awards:  I  think  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  this  Idea  was  conceived  at  a  time  when 
Federal  employees  were  going  through  a  dark 
period  of  trial  and  tribulation. 

The  tune  was  1950  and  1951.  and  we  were 
hearing  a  great  deal  about  corruption  in 
Government.  Calumny  and  scandal  were 
being  heaped  upon  hardworking  Federal  em- 
ployees. And  the  public  was  being  led  to 
believe  that  the  Federal  civil  service  was  a 
nest  of  spies  and  traitors. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  o\ir  history  that 
John  D.  Rockefeller  ni,  approached  Presi- 
dent Dodds  of  Princeton  University  and  said 
something  like  this:  "Our  career  officers  In 
the  Federal  Government  are  far  better  than 
the  public  is  being  led  to  believe.  Let's  do 
something  to  tell  the  public  the  other  side 
of  the  story — to  remind  the  Nation  that  it 
has  a  dedicated,  honest,  and  able  career  serv- 
ice in  its  Goveniment." 

These  awards  are  the  result  of  that  con- 
versation. 

Today,  happily,  the  Government  employee 
enjoys  high  public  respect.  But  I  think  It 
is  worth  remembering  that  our  benefactor 
came  to  va,  not  In  the  van  of  a  cheering 
multitude,  but  as  a  lone  voice. 

As  a  nation  we  are  fortunate  indeed  In  the 
kind  of  people  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  careers  in  Government.  The  morale  and 
spirit  which  pervades  their  ranks,  and  their 
dedication  to  public  service,  are  precious 
national  assets. 

Indeed,  It  Is  remarkable  that  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Nation,  which  has  accumu- 
lated both  power  and  responsibility  over  the 
years,  has  maintained  a  tradition  of  humility 
and  service — and  has  erected  stringent 
standards  of  honesty  which  have  reduced 
corruption  to  levels  far  below  those.  I  must 
say.  which  exist  In  many  nonpublic  activities. 

To  what  do  we  owe  this  record?  It  Is  worth 
asking  this  question  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

In  the  first  place — if  you  will  permit  me" to 
be  coldly  realistic — we  must  cite  the  fact 
that  our  Oovemment  employees  are  well 
paid  In  dollars. 

In  some  countries  we  hear  people  aay,  "The 
poor  fellows  are  underpaid,  you  cant  blama 
them  for  a  little  graft  on  the  side." 


Happily,  this  kind  of  false  governmental 
economy  Is  not  practiced  here.  On  the  whole, 
our  Federal  staff  is  well  paid.  They  are  not 
so  well  paid,  of  course,  that  many  of  them 
couldn't  work  elsewhere  at  a  higher  rate. 
But  they  are  well  enough  paid  so  that  their 
families  can  maintain  decent  standards  of 
living  and  their  children  can  be  well  educated. 

So  income  tax  Is  at  least  not  today  so  much 
a  negative  factor  in  Government  service. 

But.  more  importantly,  the  Government 
employee  is  doing  what  he  wants  to  do. 
Deep  down,  every  alert  and  Intelligent  mind 
longs  to  play  a  creative  role  in  building  a 
better  world. 

Indeed,  many  men  work  hard  to  accumu- 
late a  fortune  just  so  they  can  perform  pub- 
lic service  later  on. 

Who  in  private  life  can  share  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that,  in  the  last  24  hours, 
he  has  been  able  to  cut  red  tape  that  wiU 
help  make  it  possible  for  man  to  reeush  the 
moon  •  •  •  or  that  he  has  devised  a  pro- 
gram that  win  enable  6,000  high  school  drop- 
outs in  a  Western  city  to  find  a  niche  in 
schools  or  In  Industry — or  has  averted  a 
minor  war — or  has  added  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  to  the  income  of  families  who 
desperately  need  that  income. 

And,  finally,  there  Is  the  factor  of  power: 
power  for  change  and  constructive  initiative. 

Time  and  again  I  have  seen  the  bright  ideas 
of  Federal  executives,  often  well  below  the 
top  echelon,  become  diajor  national  pro- 
grams. 

Medicare,  for  example,  is  a  concept  which 
came  to  life  on  the  desk  of  a  junior  executive 
some  26  years  ago.  It  became  a  major  Issue 
for  a  few  courageous  liberals  in  the  prewar 
and  Immediate  postwar  years.  It  finally  was 
approved  by  President  Truman,  espoused  by 
President  Kennedy,  and  led  to  enactment  by 
President  Johnson.  That  Federal  official  Is 
in  the  Federal  Government  today.  Several 
universities  and  insurance  companies  would 
give  him  three  times  his  salary.  But  can 
you  tell  me  that  any  compensation  could 
outweigh  the  satisfaction  that  came  to  him 
in  seeing  a  boyhood  idea  transformed  into  a 
reality? 

This,  in  short,  is  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  offer  you :  The  opportunity  to  serve 
oithers,  the  opportunity  to  think  far  ahead, 
to  think  big,  and  to  help  a  better  world  come 
into  existence.  If  this  is  what  you  want  In 
life,  then  Federal  service  is  your  great  op- 
portunity. If  this  doesn't  Interest  you, 
you're  wasting  your  time  In  the.  Federal 
service. 

The  Federal  service,  as  I  have  described  It. 
is  a  dynamic  service,  an  imaginative  service, 
a  service  whose  top  executives  should  be  In- 
timately and  courageously  Identified  with 
the  program  and  platform  of  their  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says 
very  little  about  the  vast  executive  branch, 
which  has  grown  so  numerous.  The  Found- 
ing Pothers  put  it  all  in  one  sentence:  "The 
executive  (>ower  shall  be  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  umted  States  of  America." 

That  Is  all.  The  rest  is  merely  a  matter 
of  appointment  and  delegation. 

The  President,  In  turn,  embodies  a  pro- 
gram, a  platform,  and  a  popular  wlU.  It  Is 
the  job  of  the  Government  employee  to  sup- 
port and  effectuate  that  program.  The  civil 
service  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself.  It  is  not 
permanent  government  which  goes  on 
serenely  unperttirbed  behind  a  meaningless 
facade  of  electoral  contests.  It  Is  an  Instru- 
ment available  to  the  President  to  help  him 
accomplish  the  tasks  to  which  he  is  com- 
nUtted.  It  is  responsible,  through  vitTn,  to 
the  American  people. 

Inevitably,  Federal  crfBclals  at  many  levels 
will  play  a  role  In  helping  the  President  to 
understand  and  define  thoee  tasks,  but  they 
must  never  confuse  institutional  Inertia 
with  Oovemment  policy.  The  decisions 
which  the  people  ixiake  at  elections  are  real 
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iMUM,  and  their  decUlona  must  be  rwpeoted 
and  effectuated. 

And  they  muct  be  carried  out  wltb  affl- 
clency  and  good  management. 

TUa  la  why  President  Johnson  Insists  to- 
day that  all  departments  and  agencies  sub- 
jeot  their  policies  and  programs  to  constant 
rSTleir  and  evaluation.  And  this  Is  why  the 
President  hlmseU,  and  his  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  comb  through  each  department  and 
agency  budget — cuttUig  away  duplication, 
waste,  and  programs  which  have  outlived 
their  usefulness  and  may  continue  solely  by 
inertia. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  the  great  political  scien- 
tist and  President  after  whom  your  gradu- 
ate school  Is  named,  Mr.  Ooheen,  envisaged 
a  dynamic  role  for  the  Oovemment  admlnls- 
traUon.  H«  saw  the  development  of  pressure 
groups  representing  special  Interests — a  de- 
velopment which  has  progressed  by  geomet- 
ric proportions  In  the  years  since  his  death — 
and  he  said,  quite  rlghUy,  that  the  business 
of  government  Is  to  moblllae  the  general  In- 
terest against  the  special  Interest. 

This,  of  course,  Is  more  easily  said  than 
done,  because  the  government  office  becomes 
the  honey  pot  which  draws  the  special  In- 
terest Oles.  and  with  the  best  of  Intentions, 
a  government  administrator  may  hear  only 
one  aids  of  the  story  unless  he  makes  a 
heroic  effort  to  learn  what  Is  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  vast  unorganized  public. 

The  regulatory  agency  which  becomes.  In 
time,  the  meek  handmaiden  of  the  regulated, 
la  an  old  story.  It  Is  seldom — at  least  In  our 
Oovernment — a  result  of  the  corruption  of 
bribes.  It  Is  more  often  a  result  of  lazlneas, 
or  lack  of  Interest,  which  Is  a  more  serious 
danger  to  good  government  than  venality. 

But.  aa  I  Inferred  earlier,  the  even  greater 
danger  to  good  government  Is  the  danger  of 
Inwardness,  of  rivalry  within  and  between 
Oovernment  agencies. 

It  Is  all  too  easy  for  the  government  offi- 
cial to  become  a  bureaucrat.  It  Is  all  to 
easy  to  forget  that  ours  Is  a  government  for 
the  people  and  that  those  In  government 
are  In  public  service,  not  self-services 

In  undertaking  any  action — In  considering 
any  policy — there  should  be  one  measiire: 
WiU  thU  benent  the  people? 

The  constituency  of  the  Presidency  Is  the 
Nation  at  large,  and  It  Is  this  constituency 
which  the  executive  branch  must  bear  in 
mind.  And  the  needs  of  the  Nation  will  not 
always  be  reflected  In  the  Waahlngton  lob- 
bies. In  pressure  mall,  or  In  newspaper  edi- 
torials. Sometimes,  It  will  require  great 
tenacity  and  curiosity  to  discover  these 
needs.  But  this  is  the  Job  of  the  men  and 
women  who  help  the  President  bear  the  ex- 
ecutive burdens. 

For  the  President  Is  the  people's  lobbyist. 

And.  aa  he  has  recently  made  clear:  He  ex- 
pects our  departments  and  agencies  to  pro- 
duce programs  and  proposals  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be.  to  the  maximum  degree,  in  the 
Interests  of  our  cttlsens.  He  will  determine 
what  may  be  politically  possible  or  difficult. 

And  that  Is  as  it  should  be. 

Before  he  reached  the  White  House,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  once  remarked:  "Men  of  ordi- 
nary physique  and  discretion  cannot  be  Pres- 
idents and  live,  if  the  strain  be  not  somehow 
relieved.  We  shall  be  obliged  always  to  be 
picking  our  chief  magistrates  from  among 
wise  and  prudent  athletes — a  small  class." 

Our  guests  of  hibnor  tonight  clearly  fall 
within  that  class.  I  congratulate  them  on 
having  survived  the  rigors  of  office.  I  thank 
their  wives  and  families,  who  have  missed 
their  presence  at  many  suppers  and  on  many 
weekends — I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
Mr.  Q6b9Kn,  that  you  do  not  have  "his"  and 
"her"  medals,  because  I  know  that  behind 
every  hardworking  official  U  a  wife  who 
works  even  harder.  And  I  congratulate  the 
American  people  on  their  good  fortime  in 
hwriag  thsM  award  winners  as  thsir  ssrvants. 


MANY  BENFIT8  FROM  FLOOD 
CONTROL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Importance  of  flood  control  projects,  so 
dramatically  illuftrated  by  floods  last 
year  In  my  State  and  the  Midwest,  Is  also 
emphasized  by  the  adequate  flow  In  the 
main  channel  of  the  Missouri  River  dur- 
ing the  relative  dry  spell  earlier  this  win- 
tar.  The  water  held  back  and  stored  in 
upstream  reservoirs  during  spring  and 
sumjner  rains  later  was  used  to  good  pur- 
pose in  relieving  the  subsequent  drought. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  As  the 
Congress  studies  the  President's  budget 
requests  for  1967,  It  ic  important  that  we 
consider  all  benefits  of  our  water  control 
and  utilization  program.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial,  "Winter  Water."  by  Jim 
Monroe,  of  radio  station  WCMO,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoho, 
asfoUows: 

Worm  Watsb 

Plenty  of  water  in  the  midst  of  a  winter 
drought.  Dry  weather  isn't  so  critical  in 
winter  as  It  can  be  In  the  growing  season,  yet 
a  shortage  of  winter  water  causes  Its  own 
troubles. 

Our  winter  water  lies  ready  for  use  In  the 
huge  reservoirs  upstream  on  the  Missouri 
River.  It  will  not  be  used  to  relieve  dryness 
of  the  land,  but  gates  will  be  opened  on  a 
calculated  basis  to  generate  new  record 
amounts  of  electric  power  and  to  maintain 
the  Missouri  at  a  good  level  to  assure  down- 
stream users  of  plenty  of  intake  capacity 
without  the  common  winter  ice  jams. 

In  years  past.  Ice  floes  were  regoUar  prob- 
lems as  they  served  to  cut  the  flow  of  water 
like  dams.  Dynamite  and  bombs  were  used 
on  occasion  to  break  looae  the  big  packs. 
City  water  intakes  were  bogged  with  mud  in 
the  low  water.  Now,  the  six  upstream  reser- 
voirs are  at  record  high  levels  to  provide 
plenty  of  winter  water  downstream.  By 
spring,  they  will  be  lowered  sufficiently  to 
take  care  of  floodwaters  and  prevent  damage 
along  with  maintaining  a  good  navigation 
level. 

The  Missouri  River  is  now  tamed  as  far 
down  as  Omaha.  Plans  are  developing  slow- 
ly to  control  the  river  farther  downstream 
In  Kansas  and  Missouri.  With  public  sup- 
port, flood  control  and  its  fringe  benefits 
could  become  one  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  century. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  week  I  Informed  my  colleagues 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  will  hold  a 
series  of  public  hearings  on  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  the  office  of  ombudsman 
here  in  the  United  States.  The  ombuds- 
man is  a  Swedish  institution  created  In 
1809;  it  is  a  form  of  guardian  of  the 
people's  rights  against  abuses  and  mal- 
functions by  government,  its  programs, 
and  its  offlcials. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bexellus.  the  present  om- 
budsman of  Sweden,  will  be  in  this  coun- 
try next  month.  He  has  graciously  con- 
sented to  appear  before  the  subcommit- 
tee on  March  7.  1966,  to  explain  the  his- 
tory and  function  of  his  office.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  attend  this  hearing  If 
their  schedules  pecmlt. 


There  have  been  a  few  proposals  in 
Congress  in  recent  years  to  create  such 
an  institution  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Most  active  in 
this  area  has  been  Congressman  Henrt 
S.  Rkttss,  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  is 
the  author  of  a  bill  to  create  an  admin- 
istrative counsel  of  the  Congress — or 
Federal  ombudsman.  Congressman 
Rcvss  has  recently  written  a  very  inter- 
esting article  which  appeared  in  the 
February  1966  Issue  of  the  Progressive 
magazine  entitled  "A  Troubleshooter 
for  Congress."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    TkOTTBLKSHOOTOI    FOB   CONGRKSS 

(By  Representative  Hknst  S.  Rkubs) 

The  same  89th  Congress  which  passed  such 
progressive  measures  as  medicare,  aid  to  el»> 
mentary  and  secondary  education,  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Of  1066  also  passed,  after 
only  the  briefest  consideration,  an  inflam- 
matory declaration  of  the  right  to  unilateral 
intervention  In  Latin  America.  In  another 
regressive  action  it  so  distorted  the  proposed 
highway  beauttflcatlon  program  that  the 
measure  finally  enacted,  to  the  dismay  d 
most  Members,  proves  to  be  a  step  backward 
for  the  20  States  which  will  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  continue  to  remove  billboards 
under  their  police  powers.  The  Congrrea 
also  adhered  to  Its  unhappy  precedent  at 
spending  |16  billion  yearly  for  research  and 
development — 90  percent  in  defense,  space, 
and  atomic  energy ,<10  percent  In  health,  edu- 
cation, and  all  other  areas — without  ever  ex- 
amining the  entire  program  and  relating  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  the  priorities  among 
our  national  needs. 

Clearly,  the  Infusion  of  some  40  "addl- 
tlonaJ"  progressive  Congreesman  and  the 
limited  rules  changes  made  In  the  House  last 
January  have  not  solved  all  the  problems  in- 
volved in  developing  a  more  effective  Con- 
gress. 

The  biggest  single  barrier  to  an  Inde- 
pendent, positive  role  by  Congress  is  the 
Inability  of  its  members  to  devote  enough 
time  to  thought,  study,  and  debate  on  the 
great  questions  of  national  and  int«-natlonal 
poUcy.  Instead,  they  find  that  much  of 
their  time,  and  the  time  of  their  staffs.  Is 
devoted  to  what  they  call  their  "casework"— 
the  job  of  helping  citizens  with  their  prob- 
lems with  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Cltleens'  problems  with  the  bureaucracy 
are  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  modem 
state.  For  example,  social  security  and 
welfare  programs  spawn  individual  injustices 
when  there  is  administrative  error,  abuse 
of  discretion,  delay,  or  dlcourtesy.  Or  the 
hapless  citizen  may  be  baffied  by  seemingly 
endless  redtape  or  the  kind  of  Jargon  that 
often  slips  into  agency  forms  and  Oovem- 
ment statements.  He  may  be  unaware  of 
any  legal  recourse  he  may  have.  litlgatioo. 
moreover,  is  slow  and  costly.  So,  in  reality, 
the  aggrieved  citizen  is  without  any  remedy 
to  fit  the  grievance  in  most  rases — except 
to  write  his  Congressman. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  millions  of  Amer- 
icans do  every  year.  "Cases"  are  estimated 
to  comprise  anywhere  from  a  third  to  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  mall  that  pours  into  con- 
gressional officers.  Every  year,  the  average 
Representative  must  deal  with  several  thou- 
sand "cases."  They  range  from  simple  ones 
that  can  be  cleared  up  with  a  telephone 
call — such  as  a  delayed  social  security 
check — to  complex  matters  which  require 
many  hours  of  work  by  the  Congressman  and 
hU  staff. 

How  oomplsK  these  caass  can  bs  OMy  bl 
judged  from  the  following  example. 


In  1968,  male  employees  M  the  HlUtop 
post  office  in  Milwaukee  wer^  outraged  by 
an  Invasion  of  their  privacy.  Toilets  in  the 
post  office  men's  room  were  tvithout  doors. 
When  the  door  to  the  men's  rtx>m  was  open, 
the  toilet  facilities  were  in  full  view  of  the 
occupants  of  the  adjoining  lunchroom.  The 
employees  got  nowhere  with  their  complaints 
and  turned  to  me  for  help.  I  wrote  scores 
of  letters  to  the  Milwaukee  postmaster,  re- 
gional postal  offlcials,  Washington  postal 
offlcials,  and  finally  the  Postmaster  General. 
I  inspected  the  station.  I  even  offered  to 
buy  a  partition  to  allow  some  privacy.  I 
argued  against  a  series  of  "reasons"  why 
nothing  could  be  done — such  as  the  need  for 
inspectors  to  be  able  to  watch  for  thefts  from 
the  malls,  and  the  cost  of  doors.  Not  until 
last  year,  after  I  threatened  a  House  ccnn- 
mlttee  investigation,  was  an  elementary  right 
to  privacy  respected.  In  an  historic  decision, 
the  Post  Office  Department  put  up  partitions. 

Take  another  case.  In  th4  summer  of 
1960,  John  J.  DeFrancisco  ct  Milwaukee, 
penniless  and  unable  to  hirs  an  attorney, 
came  to  me  after  the  Army  had  obtained  a 
15,353  Judgment  against  him. 

DeFrancisco,  a  copper  miser,  had  been 
drafted  into  the  Army  on  AMgust  7,  1943. 
After  3  months  of  basic  tralnlhg  he  was  sent 
with  other  "soldiers"  to  Hoiighton,  Mich., 
with  instructions  to  report  |to  the  copper 
mine.  He  was  issued  a  card  by  the  Army 
stating  that  he  was  "on  furlough  from  the 
VS.  Army."  He  was  ordered  to  keep  his 
uniforms  In  shaiie  and  be  ready  to  move  out 
on  34  hours'  notice.  Thinking  they  were 
still  In  the  Army,  DeFrancisco  and  his  com- 
panions worked  In  the  mines  from  Novem- 
ber 4.  1942,  until  June  11,  1945,  when  De- 
PranclBco  was  sent  with  an  Army  unit  to  the 
west  coast.  He  was  discharged  at  Camp 
Beal,  CaUf.,  on  AprU  19,  1946.  While  work- 
ing in  the  mines,  DeFrancisco  was  paid  $4.60 
a  day  by  a  mining  firm,  almost  all  of  which 
was  spent  on  room  and  board.  He  received 
no  pay  from  the  Army.  His  wife,  a  son.  and 
his  wife's  two  minor  sisters  lived  on  an  $80- 
s-month  Army  allotment  chedk. 

In  1968  the  Army  filed  suit  to  recover  the 
allotments  plus  interest.  DePVanclsco,  who 
had  only  a  grade  school  eduaaUon,  Ignored 
the  notice  of  the  suit  and  the  Army  obtained 
the  Judgment. 

After  listening  to  DeFranolSco's  story,  I 
dug  out  his  Army  records.  Thiy  confirmed 
his  story  in  every  respect  eicept  that  they 
listed  him  In  the  "ready  reserte"  Instead  of 
"on  active  duty"  during  ttie  period  he 
worked  in  the  mines.  Following  exhaustive 
legal  research  which  ahowed  that  the  Army 
had  no  legal  basis  for  recovery  of  the  allot- 
ment. I  went  into  Milwaukee  Federal  court 
on  several  occasions  to  plead  DePrancisco's 
case.  By  this  time  the  case  had  attracted 
national  publicity.  Finally  the  Army  de- 
cided to  drop  Its  xmjust  claim. 

As  a  result  of  the  newspaper  stories,  other 
men  who  had  been  drafted  and  sent  to  the 
mines  were  able  to  have  similar  Judgments 
•gainst  them  dismissed.  Several  men  who 
were  disabled  in  mine  accldiente,  and  had 
oeen  denied  veterans'  disabUtty  payments, 
msututed  court  proceedings  to  collect  com- 
PensaUon  as  a  rerolt  of  the  DeFranciaco 
ease. 

This  congressional  casework  role  is  Im- 
portant in  humanizing  Oovernonent  bureauc- 
racy And  making  it  responsible.  It  is  con- 
•tructive  to  have  the  actions  of  remote, 
permanent  civil  servants  reviewed  continu- 
ally by  Congressmen  and  Senators  who  must 
»jnswer  to  the  people  every  3  or  6  years.  The 
effect  is  to  prod  bureaucrats  into  the  best 
POMlble  administration  of  the  laws. 

But  the  great  difficulty  is:  How  can  Mem- 
o«n  of  Congress  continue  to  give  citizens 
thshelp  they  need  in  problems  virith  the  Fed- 
«al  bureaucracy  and  still  AM  time  to  be 
•ffectlve,  thoughtful,  original  leglalators? 


A  solution  I  have  advanced  is  the  ombuds- 
man— the  outlandish  Swedish  word  for  "rep- 
resentative." The  ombudsman  originated  In 
Sweden  in  1809  as  an  agent  of  Parliament  to 
assure  proper  administration  of  the  laws — 
which  Is  still  his  role  today.  He  stands  ready 
to  receive  any  Swedish  citizen's  complaint 
concerning  Oovernment  administration.  He 
has  discretion  to  investigate  a  complaint  or 
not,  and  he  may  undertake  investigations  cm 
bis  ovm  initiative.  He  may  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence. 

He  may  make  unannounced  Inspection 
trips.  When  he  has  completed  his  investi- 
gation, he  may  make  recommendations  for 
the  correction  of  any  abuse  or  error  he  finds. 
He  may  suggest  changes  in  procedure  to 
avoid  future  difficulties.  He  may  publicize 
his  findings  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Parliament.  Although  he  has  no  power 
to  change  an  administrative  decision,  the 
prestige  of  the  office  has  given  the  ombuds- 
man's recommendations  for  remedial  action 
great  weight.  The  possibility  of  adverse  pub- 
licity, marshaling  public  opinion  against  an 
agency,  or  of  legislative  action,  adds  to  the 
tendency  of  administrators  to  heed  the  om- 
budsman's recommendations. 

Other  nations,  looking  for  a  means  of  re- 
dressing individual  grievances  against  the 
bureaucracy,  have  been  attracted  to  the 
ombudsman  concept.  Finland  established  an 
ombudsman  in  1919,  Denmark  In  1966,  New 
Zealand  in  1962,  and  Norway  In  1963.  In 
October,  19S5,  the  British  Oovenmient  Is- 
sued a  white  paper  announcing  its  inten- 
tion to  establish  an  ombudsman  during  this 
session  of  Parliament. 

Widespread  interest  In  the  institution  has 
resulted  in  a  second  printing  of  a  new  book 
edited  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Bowat,  "The  Ombuds- 
man: Citizen's  Defender"  (University  of  To- 
ronto Press),  n 

In  July  1963,  and  again  in  February  1966, 
I  Introduced  legislation  to  establish  an  Amer- 
ican ombudsman  to  help  Congressmen  help 
their  constltutents.  Senator  Cuiibohnx  Pkll 
of  Rhode  Island  Introduced  a  companion  bUl 
in  the  Senate.  Ombudsman  bills  have  also 
been  introduced  in  five  State  legislatures, 
with  a  California  bill  winning  passage  In 
the  lower  house. 

The  Federal  ombudsman — or  administra- 
tive counsel  of  the  Congress,  to  give  the 
office  Its  formal  name — would  centralize 
much  of  the  casework  now  being  handled 
by  636  Congressmen,  Senators,  and  their  In- 
dividual staffs.  He  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness 
and  without  regard  to  party.  An  eminent 
Jurist  or  administrative  expert,  he  would  be 
paid  the  same  salary  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Assisted  by  a  staff  of  experts  in  the 
major  tjrpes  of  casework,  he  would  investi- 
gate cases  referred  to  him  by  Members  of 
Congress.  He  would  have  power  to  obtain 
any  necessary  papers  and  fUes  and  to  consult 
with  Federal  offlcials  without  the  permission 
of  their  supervisors. 

When  he  completed  his  investigation,  he 
would  repoi*  to  the  Congressman  who  re- 
ferred the  case  to  him  and  also  make  known 
to  the  agency  "concerned  any  recommenda- 
tions for  remedial  action. 

In  a  case  where  an  agency  was  imwllllng 
to  correct  what  the  ombudsman  considered 
a  serious  administrative  error  or  abuse,  the 
ombudsman  could  make  a  special  report  to 
Congress  which  would  be  printed  as  a  pub- 
lic document  and  be  available  to  the  press. 
He  would  also  make  an  annual  report  to 
Congress,  containing  more  general  recom- 
mendations and  reports.  Thus,  like  his  over- 
seas prototypes,  he  would  have  the  power 
to  Investigate,  reconunend,  and  publicize. 

E8'..a.-!!ahment  of  an  American  ombudsman 
woui.^    Kave  four  major^  advantages: 

First.  It  would  free  time  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs'  to  work  on  the  Im- 


portsuit    national   and   international    issues 
that  oonfront  Congress. 

Second.  It  would  more  effectively  protect 
citizens'  rlghta  against  administrative  abuse. 
Under  the  present  system,  congressional  case- 
work is  handled  by  men-of-all-work  in  the 
offices  of  Representatives  and  Senators,  al- 
most none  of  whose  staff  budgets  can  afford 
true  experts  in  even  the  major  categories 
of  casework.  The  result  is  that  In  complex 
cases  the  citizens'  advocate  a  congreeslonal 
office  is  frequently  at  the  mercy  of  the  ad- 
ministrative branch's  experts.  Through  cen- 
tralization under  the  Federal  ombudsman. 
Congress  could  have  its  own  experts  looking 
Into  citizens'  grievances. 

Third.  It  would  aUow  more  effective  di- 
agnosis and  the  elimination  of  root  causes 
of  recurring  difficulties  between  citizens  and 
the  bureaucracy.  sWith  complalnta  so  scat- 
tered under  present  arrangements,  it  may  « 
not  be  recognized  tliat  a  vast  nimiber  of 
problems  arise  from  a  single  sovu'ce.  ITie 
ombudsman,  seeing  the  entire  pattern  of 
citizens'  complaints,  would  be  better  able  to 
identify  trouble  spots  and  recommend  re- 
medial action. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  more  efficient  than 
continiUng  increases  in  individual  Congress- 
men's staffs.  The  fcasework  burden  Is  bound 
to  increase  in  the  years  ahead.  The  popula- 
tion of  House  districts  is  growing  rapidly 
and  in  1980  will  average  664,000  inhabitants 
per  district,  compared  with  410,481  in  1980. 
Most  Senators  also  ,wUl  serve  larger  popula- 
tions. In  addition,  new  programs,  such  aa 
Medicare  and  rent  supplements,  wlU  gen- 
erate added  cases.  To  respond  by  merely  add- 
ing to  existing  office  suffs  would  provide 
only  an  unwleldly,  costly,  inefficient  means 
of  handling  the  growing  volume  of  casework. 

The  American  ombudsman  Is  based  not 
only  on  the  Scandinavian  Institution  but 
also  on  our  own  experience  with  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  and  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  Through  them.  Congress  has  given 
Itself  the  benefits  of  expert,  centralized  as- 
sistance In  the  drafting  of  legislation  and  In 
legislative  research.  The  ombudsman  or 
Administrative  Counsel  would  extend  this 
service  into  the  area  of  casework. 

The  ombudsman  proposal  Is  currently  tm- 
der  consideration  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress,  which  will 
make  its  recommendations  for  congressional 
reform  this  year.  Ombudsman  bills  are  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 

Recently,  the  Oallup  poll  asked  some  ques- 
tlons  about  the  ombudsman  Idea.  Forty- 
two  percent  thought  it  was  a  "good  Idea"  to 
"set  up  an  Independent  agency  in  Washing- 
ton to  handle  the  complaints  of  citizens  who 
think  they  have  not  been  treated  properly 
by  Government  officials."  Twenty-nine  per- 
cent thought  this  was  a  "poor  idea,"  and  an 
equal  number  had  no  opinion. 

Then  Oallup j>oeed  the  Irsue  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  "As  you  may  know.  Congressmen 
spend  about  half  their  time  doing  errands 
an4  favors  for  people  In  their  districts.  To 
give  Congressmen  more  time  to  consider  new 
legislation  it  has  beeb  suggested  that  all 
letters  and  requests — except  those  dealing 
with  "policy  matters — be  turned  over  to  a 
central  bureau  for  handling." 

Forty-six  percent  thought  this  was  a  "gopd 
idea."  Forty-one  percent  regarded  It  as  a 
"poor  idea,"  and  18  percent  had  no  opinion. 

A  4fl-to-41  plurality  Is  not  to  be  disregarded 
for  a  proposal  such  as  this.  Yet  I  suspect 
that  opposition  was  exaggerated  by  implica- 
tions in  the  question  that  the  ombudsman 
would  be  asked  to  do  "errands  and  favors" 
and  that  Congressmen  would  wash  their 
hands  of  any  concern  about  the  fate  of  cit- 
izens' grievances  and  nonpollcy  requests. 

In  fact,  under  the  language  of  the  ombuds- 
man bill,  cases  could  be  referred  to  the  om- 
budsman  only  when  a  citizen  "alleges  that 
he  beUeves  that  he  has  been  subjected  to 
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any  Improper  penalty,  or  that  be  baa  been 
denied  any  right  or  benefit  to  which  he  U 
entitled,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  the  determination  of  award  of  any 
such  right  or  benefit  has  been,  is  being,  or 
will  be  unreasonably  delayed."  The  law 
would  rule  out  any  possibility  that  the  om- 
budsman would  become  a  favor-seeker  or 
errand  boy. 

Moreover,  Congressmen  would  continue 
their  Interest  In  their  constituents'  problems. 
Cases  could  come  to  the  ombudsman  only 
through  Members  of  Congress.  Congressmen 
could  refer  cases  or  continue  to  handle  them 
themselves  as  at  present.  If  dissatisfied  with 
the  ombudsman's  investigation  or  repbrt, 
they  could  pursue  cases  further. 

Funnellng  cases  through  Members  of  Con- 
gress allows  the  Congressman  to  remain  di- 
rectly concerned  with  his  constituents'  prob- 
lems, but  relieves  him  of  much  of  the  time- 
consuming  work  Involved.  It  would  build 
OQ  the  firmly  established  tradition  of  "write 
your  Congressman." 

The  British  ombudsman  proposal,  which  Is 
strikingly  like  the  American  scheme  in  many 
ways,  also  would  channel  complaints  through 
members  of  the  legislature.  Like  the  United 
States,  Britain  is  a  country  with  a  tradition 
that  its  national  legislators  help  consUtuenta 
with  their  problems  with  the  Government. 

"In  Britain."  says  the  October  British 
Oovemment  white  paper,  "Parliament  Is  the 
place  for  ventilating  the  grievances  of  the 
dtlsen — by  history,  tradition,  and  past  and 
preeent  practice.  It  Is  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  elected  Member  of  Parliament  to  try 
to  secure  that  his  constituents  do  not  suffer 
Injustice  at  the  hand  of  the  Oovemment. 
We  do  not  want  to  create  any  new  institu- 
tion which  would  erode  the  functions  of 
Members  of  Parliament  In  this  respect,  nor 
to  replace  the  remedies  which  the  Brttlsh 
Constitution  already  provides.  Our  proposal 
Is  to  develop  those  remedies  still  further. 
We  shall  give  Members  of  Parliament  a  better 
Instrument  which  they  can  use  to  protect 
the  citizen,  namely,  the  services  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner  for  Administration." 

The  United  States  has  created  many  of  its 
Institutes  of  government  by  borrowing  and 
adapting.  We  took  the  name  of  our  Sen- 
ate fn>m  Rome,  our  Speaker  from  the 
lEngllsh  House  of  Commons,  and  our  doctrine 
<rf  separation  of  powers  from  the  French 
phUoeopbers.  We  could  do  worse  than  to 
borrow  the  concept  of  the  Swedish  ombuds- 


Perhaps  the  proposal  will  have  a  better 
chance  If  we  can  resolve  one  -problem. 
Hardly  anyone  can  pronoxmce  "ombudsman," 
and  trying  to  pronounce  it  tends  to  provoke 
titters  among  the  uninitiated.  On  the  other 
hand.  Administrative  Counsel  of  the  Con- 
gress sounds  awfully  bland.  A  better  name, 
anyone? 


THE  JOB  CORPS  CENTERS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  February  8  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  James  C.  Tanner  reports  that 
oui'  Job  Corps  centers  are  making  a 
promising  beginning  in  training  idle 
youth.  Mr.  Tanner's  article  grew  out  of 
his  visits  to  the  centers  and  his  talks 
with  the  corpsmen  themselves.  He  gives 
an  insight  into  a  typical  corpsman's  day 
and  comments  on  the  functional  and 
realistic  approach  to  learning  being  used 
by  the  Job  Corps.  Young  men  and 
women,  bored  by  orthodox  teaching 
methods,  are  now  learning  valuable 
skills.  The  real  success  of  the  Job  Corps 
will  be  the  useful  employment  of  these 
young  men  and  women  and  their  emer- 
gence as  productive  and  responsible  dti- 
xens.      Industries    are    recruiting    Job 


Corpsmen  who,  10  months  ago,  would 
never  have  been  considered  for  employ- 
ment. This  is  the  proof  of  the  wisdom 
and  promise  of  this  program.  I  have 
personally  visited  two  ot  these  Job  Corps 
centers  and  I  was  much  impressed  by 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Taimer's  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows : 

Salvaoino  Daopoxrrs — VJB.  Job  Corps  Makxs 
Pbomibimo  Bisiifmifa  TKAimNa  Idlx 
YoOTHS — FnsT  "OaADUATSs"  Find  Wokk 
Basilt;  a  High  Quit  Rats  at  Camps  Is  Bio 
PaoBLBX — A  Look  at  L.BhT.'s  Pr  Cxmtxs 

(By  James  C.  Turner) 
Sak  Makcos,  Txz. — Robert  Coffey  and 
Curtis  Lemarr  are  19-year-old  high  school 
dropouts.  Still,  they  share  what  is  tempo- 
rarily one  of  the  Nation's  rarest  educational 
distinctions.  Tliey  are  among  the  first  "grad- 
uates" of  the  U.S.  Job  Corps — and  their 
stories  exemplify  what  this  antlpoverty  agen- 
cy is  trying  to  achieve. 

A  year  ago  they  seemingly  had  no  future. 
Robert,  a  Negro,  had  quit  school  to  help  sup- 
port his  mother  after  his  sister  died  in  an 
auto  crash,  but  he  could  find  work  only  as 
a  $1.15  an  hour  delivery  boy  for  a  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  department  store.  Curtis,  shy  son  of 
a  disabled  Tennessee  coal  miner,  left  school 
after  an  argument  with  his  principal,  and 
could  find  no  regular  job  at  all. 

Last  fall,  after  passing  a  machine-shop 
course  at  the  Job  Corpe'  Oary  camp  here  in 
the  Texas  hUl  country,  both  found  jobs  at 
the  Longvlew,  Tex.,  oU  field  equipment  plant 
of  U.S.  Industries,  Inc..  for  SI. 78  an  hoxu-. 
Already  Curtis  has  been  raised  to  tl.95  and 
Robert,  who  now  runs  a  turret  lathe,  to  $2. 10. 
Moreover,  the  company  gives  both  a  good 
chance  to  work  up  to  machinist — a  job  pay- 
ing over  $3  an  hour.  "They're  more  eager 
than  moet."  says  Oeorge  R.  Jenkins,  person- 
nel manager  of  U.S.  Industries'  petroleum 
equipment,  division. 

BLTJX    BLAZKBS 

Will  comparable  r^oepects  await  the  4,500 
youths  a  month  who  will  come  out  of  Job 
Corpe  camps  by  mld-1966?  No  firm  answer 
Is  yet  at  hand.  The  Corps  is  barely  a  year 
old,  and  though  17,900  young  men  and 
women  now  wear  its  blue  blazers.  Its 
graduates  on  February  1  niunbered  only  819. 

But  the  question  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
in  the  whole  war  on  poverty.  Dxulng  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  the  Corpe  is 
scheduled  to  grow  from  its  preeent  90 
camps  to  124,  accommodating  45,000  youths, 
and  the  Oovemment  pl&ns  to  spend  S360 
million  on  it — more  than  a  fifth  of  all 
planned  antlpoverty  spending  in  fiscal  1967. 
So  perhaps  a  cloee  look  at  the  Corpe,  and  at 
the  Oary  camp  as  one  of  its  leading  oenten, 
is  in  order. 

Tlie  Corpe  is  Intended  to  make  productive 
citizens  out  of  some  of  the  estimated  600,000 
American  youths,  aged  18  to  31,  who  are  out 
of  school  and  lack  marketable  skills.  Men 
and  women,  in  separate  camps,  are  taught 
both  academic  and  vocational  courses,  but 
the  stress  is  on  job  training. 

The  camps  for  men  combine  the  atznoe- 
pheres  of  an  Army  poet,  a  boarding  school 
and  a  college  campus.  Most  numerous  are 
the  rural  or  conservation  centers,  which 
were  set  up  mostly  to  teach  farming  or 
foreetry  work,  but  now  are  broadening  their 
coursee  to  include  such  things  as  "culinary 
arts."  Bigger  urban  centers,  such  as  Oary, 
offer  courses  In  retail  sales,  welding,  auto 
repair  and  the  like.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OBO),  parent  antlpovery 
agency,  contracts  running  ot  the  camps  to 
companies,  unlveraltles  or  nonproAt  groope. 


Operators  Include  units  of  Litton  Industries, 
Inc.,  International  Business  Machines  Corp, 
and  Ford  Motor  Co. 

KANT  cxmcs 

The  program  has  drawn  harsh  criticism. 
Some  worriers  fear  the  Corps  is  training 
youth  for  the  wrong  jobs  in  tomorrow's  econ- 
omy— though  biislness  firms  help  plan  the 
courses,  and  some,  including  XJJS.  industries, 
are  looking  to  the  Corpe  to  supply  skilled 
workers  now  in  short  supply. 

"At  first  I  expected  a  bureaucratic  boon* 
doggie,  but  these  boys  are  taking  courses  at- 
txined  to  industry,"  says  Ronald  Keener,  as- 
sistant vice  president  of  Texas  Instruments, 
Inc.  He  also  is  vice  president  of  Opportu- 
nities. Inc..  a  group  of  79  companies  that 
have  volunteered  to  oversee  training  at 
Oary  and  help  place  its  graduates. 

Other  critics  have  called  the  campe  "coun- 
try clubs  for  Juvenile  delinquents."  There 
have  been  charges  that  some  girls  in  the 
Charleston.  W.  Va..  camp  have  practiced 
prostitution,  and  In  November  11  trainee* 
from  the  Custer  Camp  were  jailed  In  Kala- 
maaoo,  Mich.,  after  a  window-smashing 
melee.  Poverty  fighters  concede  there  are 
some  troublemakers  In  the  camps,  but  con- 
tend there  are  proportionately  many  fewer 
than  among  young  dropouts  outside  the 
Oorpa. 

TOOSMAUr 

Some,  In  contrast,  think  the  corpe  Is  too 
small.  "The  idea  is  a  superb  one,  but  to 
have  any  real  social  meaning  it  must  be 
expanded  a  hundredfold,"  says  Herbert  Hill, 
director  of  labor  programs  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

In  fact,  the  corpe,  lUce  other  antipovwty 
agencies,  has  had  its  growth  slowed  sines 
Vietnam  si>endlng  began  to  soar.  The  tar- 
gets it  now  is  scheduled  to  hit  in  fiscal 
1967  originally  were  to  be  reached  this  fiscal 
year. 

Still,  the  corps  has  generated  much  en- 
thusiasm among  poor  youths.  Some  300,000 
have  applied.  Moet  haven't  been  screened, 
since  the  corps  tjiee  to  keep  Its  pool  of  ac- 
cepted youths  waiting  for  camp  assignment 
to  a  couple  thousand. 

The  corps  studies  environmental,  educa- 
tional, and  behavior  records  of  youths,  and 
gives  them  medical,  IQ,  reading,  and  arith- 
metic teste.  "Fimctlonal"  illiterates  may 
get  in,  but  complete  iU  Iterates  donT 
Neither  do  youths  with  histories  of  repeated 
criminal  behavior. 

Youths  who  are  taken  are  assigned  to  camps 
on  the  basis  both  of  choice  and  of  test  scores. 
Those  doing  well  on  math  tests  usually  sn 
urged  to  go  to  urban  centers.  Rural  cam|)S 
take  the  leas  intellectually  agile. 

At  Oary,  which  took  its  first  trainees  last 
March  3,  enrollment  Is  rUlng  by  150  a  week, 
and  will  reach  a  peek  of  3.000  soon,  making 
the  camp  the  biggest  in  the  corpe.  It  offers 
the  most  ooureee,  too— 39,  Including  train- 
ing for  such  joba  as  male  nurse,  bulldozer 
(^wrator,   and   undM^rater   welder. 

In  other  wa3r8,  also.  Oary  is  a  Corps  show- 
place.  President  Johnson  announced  and 
dedicated  it  personally,  and  its  training 
schedules  have  been  expanded  continually 
at  his  urging.  It's  self-sustaining,  with  Its 
own  housekeeping  crews,  fire  department, 
security  force,  and  hospital.  Though  financed 
and  supervised  by  OEO,  It  is,  unlike  most 
campw,  run  by  a  nonprofit  group — Texas 
Educational  Foundation,  Inc.,  whose  three 
members  are  appointed  by  Oov.  John 
Connally. 

Oary's  training  methods  and  problem, 
however,  mirror  thoee  in  other  camps — and 
so  do  its  accomplishments. 

"There  was  no  precedent  in  Texas  for  such 
a  facility,"  says  San  Marcos  Banker  J.  B- 
Thornton,  president  of  Texas  Educational 
Foundation.  "We're  really  running  a  board- 
ing achool.     We've  bad  to  live  through  • 
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period  of  public  acceptance.  You're/on  trial 
Wtth  a  program  like  this  untl]  you  can  prove 
It's  worthy." 

Like  many  camps,  Oary  occupies  an  aban- 
doned military  base,  and  takes  trainees  from 
all  over  the  country.  Theyfe  required  to 
work  around  the  base,  sweeping  the  bar- 
racks, helping  in  the  kitchens  and  maintain- 
ing the  grounds.  For  this  they  draw  salaries 
of  (30  a  month,  and  an  additional  $50  a 
month  Is  set  aside  as  a  terminal  leave  bonus. 
A  youth  can  have  half  his  terminal  leave 
bonus,  or  925  a  month,  sent  Home  to  a  de- 
pendent. If  he  does,  the  Government 
matches  his  contribution,  so  that  the  de- 
pendent gets  $50  a  month. 

DAn.T     LIPS 

A  corpsmen's  weekday  begltiE  at  6.  After 
breakfast,  he  cleans  his  room,  then  reports 
to  class  at  8.  He's  required  to  spend  3  hours 
a  day  in  academic  courses.  3  hours  in  voca- 
tional training,  and  1  hour  in  physical  educa- 
tion.   A  citizenship  class  is  mandatory. 

One  Innovation  at  Gary  is  Integration  of 
vocational  and  academic  courses.  Cooks  and 
bakers  in  math  classes  are  taught  fractions 
so  that  they  can  measure  ingredients;  ma- 
chine operators  learn  to  traiuAate  fractions 
into  decimals.  Apprentice  aUto  mechanics 
spend  a  part  of  their  time  in  English  class 
learning  to  spell  "carburetor"  and  other 
vehicle  pso'ts.  In  science  claisees  they  pick 
up  the  theory  of  what  makes  pn  engine  run. 
The  average  youth  takes  a  ye$r  to  finish  his 
training,  though  some  greiduaite  in  less  time 
and  some  will  take  up  to  2  yean. 

On  the  theory  that  a  busy  boy  is  a  happy 
one,  trainees  are  encourageid  to  use  Oary's 
two  swimming  pools,  movie  theater,  tennis 
courts,  gymnasium,  and  teleytsion  loungee. 
and  to  participate  in  the  ^^igorous  intra- 
mural spM'ts.  Cooperative  loorpsmen  are 
given  passes  for  oll-baae  visits,  and  any 
trainee  can  quit  the  program  tf  he  chooses. 

KANT  DROPOtTTS ' 

Deeplte  the  careful  preliminary  screening, 
many  do  quit.  Homesickness  takes  the  big- 
gest toll,  but  some  youths  come  down  Just 
for  an  airplane  ride.  At  Oaitf,  32  of  every 
100  enrolled  in  the  initial  m<inths  failed  to 
complete  prescribed  training. 

Jobs  Cor(>8  stalters  expect  the  dropout 
rate  to  decline,  and  insist  ttiat  even  brief 
exposure  to  a  camp  can  chaage  the  life  of 
a  youth  conditioned  to  poverty.  "If  they 
stay  here  a  month,  they  have  gained,"  says 
John  C.  Henry,  a  Gary  community  relations 
coordinator.  "They're  eating  Regularly,  and 
they've  got  clothes.  They  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  life." 

Oary  has  traced  many  who  quit  and  finds 
that  some  are  readmitted  to  other  Job  Cc«ps 
campe.  Others  often  find  Jobs,  go  back  to 
school  or  enter  the  military.  One  corpsman 
left  before  graduating,  for  example,  but  cred- 
its the  training  he  did  get  for  helping  him 
through  Marine  boot  camp;  he  spent  his  first 
leave  back  at  Oary.  The  Job  Corpe  considers 
It  has  succeeded  when  a  trainee  is  placed 
In  a  Job,  returns  to  school  or  Is  accepted  by 
the  armed  services. 

The  director  of  Gary,  Osc$r  J.  Baker,  a 
noted  Texas  educator,  makes  no  pretense  that 
his  chargee  aren't  a  challenge.  "Students 
here  have  one  common  factor,"  he  says. 
"They  come  to  us  with  a  semse  of  faUive 
and  various  degrees  of  skeptltttsm  that  they 
will  ever  be  much  more."  First  objectives  of 
Oary,  he  says,  are  to  rekindle  their  hope  and 
restore  their  confidence. 

While  costs  of  training  a  Job  Gorpeman 
haven't  been  pinned  down  yet.  they  likely 
win  turn  out  to  be  more  than  It  would  take 
to  keep  him  in  Harvard.  "Public  schools," 
••jw  Mr.  Baker,  "operate  7  boors  a  day  while 
we  operate  like  a  city.  In  training  corps- 
men,  you  are  concerned  with  them  24  hours 
»  <lay."  He  also  contends,  "itatlsticany.  If 
MS  than  5  percent  of  the  Job  Corps  trainees 
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hold  responsible  employment  for  the  re- 
mainder of  tbeir  working  years,  they  wUI 
have  paid  back  the  Investment  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  in  the  program." 

The  original  OBO  contract  for  operation  of 
Oary  estimated  costs  for  the  first  18  months 
at  $8,100,000.  However,  Mr.  Baker  recently 
had  to  get  a  fatter  budget  approved  by  the 
OEO,  partly  because  the  center  is  training  at 
least  1,000  more  than  had  been  initially  ex- 
pected. Payroll  coets  alone  are  running 
nearly  $500,000  a  month. 

To  attract  top  quality  teachers.  Gary  pays 
them  more  than  they  generally  would  make 
in  comparable  public  school  poets.  All  told, 
Oary  has  1,116  staffers  for  3,000  trainees,  but 
many  of  these  are  guidance  counselors  and 
housekeeping  and  medical  employees.  Some 
90  percent  of  incoming  trainees  need  imme- 
diate dental  treatment.  "In  most  you  also 
see  the  ravages  of  innutrition  and  lack  of 
immunizations,"  a  doctor  here  adds. 

A    SECOND    CHANCE  «-^ 

Trainees  generally  credit  the  Job  Corps 
with  giving  them  "a  second  chance."  Denver 
Sexton.  17-year-old  son  of  a  Kentucky  coal 
miner,  says  he  had  to  quit  school  In  the 
eighth  grade  because  of  financial  problems. 
He  came  here  March's  with  the  first  trainees. 
"Tou  should  have  seen  him  then."  says  a  Job 
Corps  staffer.  "He  had  long  hair,  looked  like 
a  beatnik,  and  wouldn't  talk  to  anybody." 
Recently,  Denver,  neatly  attired  and  clean- 
cut,  got  up  before  a  banquet  here  to  make  a 
brief  and  articulate  speech  of  thanks  after 
he  was  named  November  Oorpeman  of  the 
month. 

Kenneth  (Mike)  Wyatt.  20,  finished  the 
nth  grade  at  Waco,  Tex.,  but  an  auto  ac- 
cident put  him  in  a  coma  for  5  months  and 
erased  his  plans  for  completing  high  school. 
After  a  stint  at  Oary,  however,  he  passed  en- 
trance exams  at  Southwest  Texas  State  Col- 
lege the  other  day.  He  Intendsto  study  there 
soon;  meanwhile  he  is  selling  shoes  in  a 
Waco  store. 

Alex  Maynard.  also  20.  from  McAlester 
Okla.,  was  a  freshman  in  a  Negro  college  until 
financial  strain  forced  him  to  quit.  He 
worked  a  while  as  a  stock  boy  in  an  Oklahoma 
department  store,  but  his  wages  never  topped 
$60  a  week.  He  enrolled  here  in  retail  sales, 
graduating  the  other  day.  He  Is  now  em- 
ployed as  a  men's  clothing  salesman  at 
Foley's,  a  Houston  department  store,  earning 
$361  a  month  plus  12  percent  commlselon  on 
his  salel. 

PLACEMENT  KECOKD 

Gary  has  graduated  188  so  far.  All  have 
quickly  found  jobs,  gone  back  to  high  school 
or  college  or  enlisted  in  the  armed  services. 
And  fM'oepectlve  employers  are  seeking  other 
Oary  grads. 

At  this  point,  indeed,  "we  can't  meet  de- 
mand," says  Harold  Massey,  Gary  placement 
director.  Texas  highway  builders  are  clamor- 
ing for  all  the  bulldozer  operators  Gary  can 
turn  out.  Other  employers,  like  Mr.  Jenkins 
of  U.S.  Industries,  are  coming  here  to  recruit. 
Even  the  New  York  Mets  baseball  team  sent 
scouts  here,  though  Job  Corps  staffers  are 
inclined  to  brush  that  off  as  a  publicity 
stunt. 

Job  Corps  officials  are  confident  the  bulk 
of  graduates  from  Oary  and  other  campw 
will  be  placed  in  coming  months,  too,  If  the 
Nation's  economy  continues  to  grow  as 
predicted.  "We  won't  guarantee  placing  100 
percent,  but  that's  our  objective,"  says  Lewis 
D.  Eigen.  an  associate  director  of  the  Job 
Corps  in  Washington.  Mr.  Elgen  has  set  up  a 
placement  system  and  is  enlisting  the  aid  of 
businessmen  to  promote  and  hold  jobs  open 
for  Job  Corps  graduates.  A  plastics  bottle 
mianufacturer  already  has  assured  him  it  will 
need  at  least  16  to  20  Job  Corps  grade  when 
It  opens  a  new  plant  several  months  from 
now. 


HERBERT  C.  BONNER.  liATE  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  late  C<mi- 
gressman  Herbert  Covington  Bonner, 
whose  death  has  deprived  us  of  a  good 
and  kind  neighbor. 

Herbert  Boimer  was  bom  in  the  year 
1891  in  Washington.  N.C..  the  son  of 
Herbert  Macon  and  Hannah  Hare  Bon- 
ner. His  father  was  the  captain  of  the 
steamboat  Hatteras  which  carried  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  from  the  port  of  "little 
Washington"  to  points  along  the  Inter- 
coastal  waters.  Herbert  sometimes  ac- 
companied "Captain  Mac"  on  these  ex- 
cursions and  his  early  love  of  the  water 
and  boating  never  left  him. 

After  attending  Graham's  Academy  in 
Warrenton.  N.C.,  he  Joined  the  George 
B.  Helms  Tobacco  Co.  as  a  traveling  to- 
bacco and  snuff  salesman.  By  horse  and 
buggy  he  covered  the  roads  and  byways 
of  a  flve-county  area  selling  his  wares. 
He  loved  these  trips  and  looked  forward 
to  the  warm  hobnobbing  at  the  country 
stores.  \ 

He  opened  hJs  own  tobacco  company 
in  1911  with  his  "brother-in-law  and  con- 
tinued as  a  salesman  for  the  company 
until  World  War  I  when  he  left  to  serve 
as  a  sergeant  in  the  81st  Army  Division. 
In  1925  he  accompanied  his  boyhood 
friend,  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  to  Washing- 
ton as  his  secretary,  and  brought  his 
lovely  bride  of  6  months  with  him. 
When  Warren  was  appointed  Comp- 
troller General  in  1940,  Herbert  Bonner 
was  his  uncontested  successor.  He  en- 
countered opposition  only  3  of  the  13 
times  he  ran  for  reelection  during  the  25 
years  he  served  in  Congress. 

I  know  of  no  Congressman  in  the  put 
or  present  who  was  more  fervently  dedi- 
cated to  the  well-being  of  those  he  repre- 
sented than  was  Herbert  Bonner.  He 
felt  a  genuine  empathy  with  the  people 
back  home  he  so  loved,  and  his  efforts 
for  them  were  tireless.  With  his  instinc- 
tive avoidance  of  ostentation,  he  went 
about  the  attainment  of  his  aims  with 
a  noted  absence  of  display. 

Among  his  legislative  achievements 
was  passage  of  the  measure  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Hat- 
teriis  National  Seashore,  the  first  of  the 
seashore  areeis  in  the  Nation  to  be  set 
siside  as  a  public  playgroimd.  He  was 
responsible  for  construction  of  the  bridge 
which  bears  his  name  and  links  the  once 
isolated  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the 
need  for  a  revised  acreage  allotment 
tobacco  program.  He  continually  worked 
for  improvements  in  the  postal  facili- 
ties and  service  for  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  his  competence  in  obtaining 
his  objectives  was  remarkable. 

Herbert  Bonner's  accomplishments, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  the  State 
level,  and  he  left  an  impressive  legacy  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  His  good 
friend.  Speaker  Sam  Raybum,  said  of 
him  in  this  capacity : 

Wm  committee  has  been  chalrmaned  by 
some  of  the  greatest  Members  of  Congress, 
but  none  greater  than  Herbert  Bonner. 
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Herbert's  IntmlB  In  marbie  aInUn 
wu  profoundly  earnest  and  the  work  of 
the  oommlttee  during  the  10  years  of  his 
chairmanship  bore  the  mazk  of  his  im- 
agination and  courage.  Through  his  own 
tenacious  efforts,  he  offered  and  steered 
to  enactment  legislation  authorizing  con- 
struction of  the  first  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ship,  the  88  Savannah.  It  was 
his  idea  that  the  ship  should  be  a  cargo- 
passenger  vessel  wtileh  could  be  practi- 
cally employed  in  Its  demonstration  of 
the  peacetime  possibilities  of  nuclear 
power  rather  than  simply  a  showboat 
for  display  purposes.  After  the  sinking 
of  the  Andrea  Doria  in  1954,  he  chaired 
a  subcommittee  investigation  of  the  Inci- 
dent which  resulted  in  the  1960  Conven- 
tion for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  the  unique  adapt- 
ability of  atomic  power  to  icebreaklng 
vessels,  and  in  1958  his  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  a  nuclear-powered  icebreaker 
successfully  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate  but  was  defeated  by  Presidential 
veto.  In  all  likelihood  the  future  will  be 
the  beneficiary  of  his  vision.  He  Initiated 
a  congressional  study  of  the  eCQciency  of 
the  Panama  Canal  as  a  modem  inter- 
oceanic  waterway,  and  led  efforts  that 
resulted  in  the  revision  of  obsolete  pas- 
senger shipping  laws  and  thus  insured 
the  survival  of  American  passenger  ship- 
ping. He  also  concerned  himself  and  his 
committee  with  labor-management  rela- 
tions in  the  maritime  industry  which  he 
considered  to  be  the  basis  of  many  of  the 
maritime  problems.  In  the  last  speech 
he  was  to  deliver  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  October  20.  1966,  less  than 
a  month  before  the  death  which  he  knew 
to  be  inevitable,  he  argued  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Independent  Federal 
Maritime  Administration.    He  stated: 

I  Intsnd  u  toon  m  poMlble  In  the  next' 
eeeelon  to  bold  hoerlnge  on  thla  legUUtion 
wltb  tbe  hope  that  by  glTlng  eTeryone  a  fuU 
opportunity  to  expraes  themeelvee,  we  will  be 
able  to  get  oar  merchant  marine  policy  back 
onoouree. 

His  courage  and  optimism  never  failed, 
and  unlike  Tennyson's  Ulyssee  who 
feared  to  "rust  unbumlsh'd,"  Herbert 
Bonner's  life  up  to  its  end  "shined  in  use." 

I  never  knew  him  to  hold  bitterness  or 
enmity  In  his  heart  against  his  fellows, 
and  his  generous  nature  was  quick  to 
forglv^  anger  and  malevolence  in  others. 
He  possessed  an  extraordinary  facility  of 
getting  along  with  men  of  heterogeneous 
political  faiths,  and  his  native  temper- 
ance together  with  his  political  acumen 
and  sincere  liking  of  people  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  ends  which  would  have 
eluded  others. 

He  was  a  man  of  relentless  honesty 
and  when  he  gave  his  word  It  was  his 
honor.  With  all  his  astuteness  as  a  poli- 
tical leader,  he  was  on  occasion  deceived 
by  very  reason  of  this  honesty  since  he 
ass\imed  the  same  allegiance  to  It  in 
others.  He  never  lost  his  eager  interest 
in  everything  and  his  wonderful  teasing 
and  dry  humor  was  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  those  who  knew  him. 

Congressman  Herbert  C.  Bonner  was 
known  and  addressed  as  simply  "Her- 
bert" by  the  people  back  home,  young 
and  old  alike.  He  was  one  of  them  Emd 
they  knew  it.    It  is  a  moving  tribute  to 
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the  man  that  his  name  has  been  given  to 
many  of  the  children  of  those  who  loved 
him.  One  of  his  most  devoted  friends 
and  longtime  employee  named  her  only 
son  Herbert,  and  if  it  could  be  deter- 
mined, we  might  well  find  that  there  are 
as  many  Herberts  scattered  throughout 
the  First  District  of  North  Carolina  as 
there  were  Oeorges  in  the  Coloiiies 
during  the  days  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. . 

Herbert  Bonner  was  silirays  interested 
in  the  opinions  of  his  f  rnids  and  asso- 
ciates, and  he  listened  toothers  with  re- 
spect and  attention.  He  once  remarked 
that  during  his  early  days  in  Washington 
he  observed  a  sign  in  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum's  otRce  which  read: 

When  you're  talkln  you  ain't  lamln. 

He  received  this  homely  Instruction 
well,  and  many  years  later  when  he  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  Congressman, 
Speaker  Raybum  was  moved  to  say  of 
him: 

Herbert  Bonner  doesn't  talk  too  mucb.  So 
when  he  doee  talk,  he  challengea  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Houae  because  he  knows  what 
he's  talking  about. 

And  indeed  he  did. 

He  felt  a  special  warmheartedness  for 
children  and  expressed  this  fondness  In 
many  kindnesses  for  them.  He  once 
read  an  item  in  his  hometown  newspaper 
which  casually  alluded  to  a  little  boy 
with  ragged  pants  who  was  seen  rolling 
a  warped  wooden  hoop  down  the  street. 
The  boy  was  described  as  looking  rather 
forlorn.  Herbert  Bonner  called  the 
newspaper  editor  from  his  Washington 
office  and  said:     > 

Tou  go  buy  that  boy  a  pair  of  panta 
and  alao  a  real  hoop  and  let  me  know  how 
much  they  cost. 

In  the  final  weeks  of  Herbert  Bonner's 
life  when  death  was  close  at  hand,  he 
made  every  effort  his  failing  body  would 
allow  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  On  several  occasions 
he  had  an  aid  rush  him  back  from  his 
visits  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  order 
that  he  might  cast  his  vote. 

Herbert  Bonner  was  survived  by  his 
devoted  wife,  Eva  Hassell  Hackney  Bon- 
ner, who  had  been  his  constant  inspira- 
tion in  all  his  public  services. 

Since  his  passing,  those  of  us  who 
called  him  friend  remember  with  a  new 
awareness  the  poignant  truth  expressed 
by  the  Persian  poet  ages  ago: 

For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best 
That  from  his  vintage  rolling  time  hath  prest. 
Have  drunk  their  cup  a  round  or  two  before. 
And  one  by  one  crept  sUently  to  rest. 


THE  VALUE  OF  COAL 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr. 
President,  those  of  us  from  coal -produc- 
ing States  have  long  realized  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  our  greatest  natural 
resource.  Its  total  value  has  been  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $2  billion  annually 
to  the  people  in  25  States. 

The  Importance  of  the  coal  industry 
has  been  Justly  dramatized  in  a  special 
edition  published  by  the  Welch,  W.  Va.. 
Daily  News  on  January  29, 1966. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  one  ar- 
ticle In  that  special  edition,  dealing  with 


the  revenue-producing  aspects^f  coal, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  for  study  by 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou 
as  follows: 

OOAI.    MCAMB     $2    BlLUON     ANXUALLT     TO    2S 

Statxs 

The  mining  and  transportation  of  bitu- 
minous coal  and  lignite  directly  add  $2,390 
million  in  wages,  purchases  and  taxes  to  the 
economy  of  hundreds  of  American  cities  and 
towns  In  35  States  each  year,  acctM^lng  to  a 
report  from  Operations  and  Policy  Research. 
Inc..  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Tne  report  Is  based  on  the  first  company 
by  company  survey  ever  undertaken  of  coal 
producers,  coal  carrying  railroads  and  min- 
ing machinery  and  equipment  manufactur- 
ers. The  survey  was  limited  to  wages,  State 
and  local  taxes  paid  and  expenditures  for 
services  and  supplies.  The  objective  of  the 
survey  was  to  measure  the  Impact  of  coal- 
generated  wealth  on  the  trade  and  liveli- 
hood of  the  communities  In  which  it  Is  pro- 
duced or  transported. 

The  report  shows  that  11,323  million  in 
wages  are  paid  annually  to  coal  miners,  rail- 
road workers  engaged  in  transporting  coal 
and  employees  of  manufacturing  companies 
wjio  work  solely  on  coal  mining  machines 
ahd  supplies. 

Coal  companies,  railroads  and  manufac- 
turers each  year  pay  $866,666,996  for  supplies 
and  supplies  and  services  for  the  parts  of 
their  operations  directly  related  to  coal. 

State  and  local  taxes  paid  by  these  indus- 
tries total  $106,995,913. 

Coal  means  $541,608,506  annually  to  West 
Virginia.  A  total  of  $371,647,420  U  paid  la 
wages. 

Coal  wagee  go  back  Into  the  economy  in 
these  ways;  $76,304,826  Is  spent  for  food  each 
year  by  coal  workers  In  West  Virginia;  $73,- 
800.898  Is  spe^  on  wearing  apparel;  medical 
expenses  totA  $16,749,750;  transporUtlon 
takes  $31,771,0^;  $6,345,591  Is  spent  on  per- 
sonal care  (beauty  and  barber  shops,  cos- 
metics, etc.):  $14,936,108  goes  for  recreation; 
and  $30,684,868  Is  spent  on  other  goOds  and 
seivicea  not  listed. 
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BOB  HOPE 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Bob  Hope 
has  performed  an  invaluable  service  to 
all  Americans Tiy  entertaining  U.S.  serv- 
ice personnel  throughout  the  world. 
Since  1941  this  great  citizen  has  unself- 
ishly devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
task  of  bringing  Joy  and  humor  to  our 
men  and  women  who  are  far  from  home. 

Many  of  Mr.  Hope's  performances 
have  been  conducted  during  the  holiday 
seasons  when  most  persons  prefer  to  re- 
main at  home  with  their  families  and 
friends. 

Bob's  recent  trip  to  Thailand,  Vietnam, 
and  Guam  Is  a  fine  example  of  his  many 
visits  to  military  installations.  Televi- 
sion viewers  and  radio  listeners  are  fa- 
miliar with  this  tour  because  of  the  film 
clips  and  tape  recf  .-dings  which  have 
been  broadcast  widely  In  the  United 
States,  permitting  the  general  public  to 
appreciate  the  fine  quality  of  these  per- 
formances. 

At  my  request,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  compiled  and  forwarded  to  me 
a  list  of  the  widespread  posts  and  areas 
in  which  Bob  Hope  and  his  troupe  have 
entertained.  It  also  has  prepared  lists  of 
associates  who  traveled  with  Mr.  Hope 
during  the  1964  and  1965  trips. 


As  a  small  tribute  of  tzie  deep  ai^rl- 
ciatlon  for  these  services  and  the  esteem 
of  the  American  public  for  these  fine  peo- 
ple, I  ask  unanimous  content  that  this 
Information  be  printed  in  the  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  object^n.  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

CBMOttxxjoojCAL  LnnNG   cv  Bob  Eopx's 
AasociATioir  Wrra  rat  Ujutaxt 

March  1941  to  Jime  1948:  All  of  Hope's 
weekly  broadcasts  originaiad  at  military 
installations. 

December  1948:  Performed  for  Berlin  air- 
lift personnel  In  Germany  and  ESngland. 

December  1949 :  Alaska. 

December  1960:  Japan  and  Korea. 

December  1954:  First  ovaiBea  TV  fiUning 
accomplished  at  Thule,  Oreetdand.  One  per- 
formance at  Oooee  Air  Base,  Labrador.  Spon- 
sored by  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

December  1965:  Hope  and  small  troupe 
entertained  In  Iceland  at  the  request  of 
MATS  commander. 

December  1956:  Bntertainod  at  one  Army 
post,  three  Air  Force  bases  lb  Alaska.  Spon- 
sored by  commander,  Alaskan  Command. 

December  1957:  First  tour  iinder  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  sponsorship  through  Armed 
Forces  Professional  Bntertatffinent  Branch 
(AFPEB)  and  tJSO.  Toured  Japan,  Korea, 
Okinawa,  Guam,  Hawaii,  plxjs  planeside  show 
during  refueling  at  Kwajeleln  Island. 

December  1968:  Second  AFPEB  toxir, 
Morocco,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Iceland. 

December  1069:  Third  AFPBB  tour,  Alaskan 
Command. 

December     1960:     Fourth    AFPEB     tour,' 
Caribbean. 

December  1961 :  Fifth  AP^CB  tour,  north- 
east area  (Greenland,  Labrador,  Newfoiuid- 
land,  etc.) . 

December  1962:  Sixth  An>EB  tour.  Far 
East  (Japan,  Korea.  C^inawa.  Taiwan,  Phil- 
ippines, Guam). 

December  1963:  Seventa  AlfEB  tour. 
Near  Bast  (Turkey,  Greece,  Ubya,  Italy). 

December  1964:  Eighth  AfPEB  tour.  Pa- 
cific (Vietnam,  Thailand,  Philippines  Guam, 
Korea) . 

July  196S:  Ninth  AIVEB  tou»,  Dominican 
RepubUc  (July  12-16) . 

December  1966:  Tenth  AFFSB  tour,  Padflc 
(Thailand,  Vietnam,  Guam)  (December 
18-29). 

TRX    1064    BOB    BOPX   CHBttnCAB    SBOW 

Bob  Rope,  Jerry  Colonna.  Anita  Bryant, 
Janls  Paige,  Jill  St.  John,  Ann  Sidney  (Mlas 
World- British  Subject),  Anna  Maria  Alber- 
ghettl,  John  Bubbles,  Peter  tiseds,  L«e  Brown 
and  bis  band. 

Jtn.T    198S    BOB   HOPS  SHOW   TO  DOMINICAIf 
aXPtTBUC 

Bob  Hope,  Jerry  Colonna,  Tony  Romano, 
Joey  Heatherton,  Lola  Dee,  Tuesday  Weld. 

THX    1965    BOB    HOPS    OOKSBTUAa    BBOW 

Bob  Hope,  Jerry  Colonna,  Les  Brown  and 
his  band,  Anita  Bryant.  Ja«k  Jonee,  Peter 
Leeds,  Kaye  Stevens,  Canull  Baker,  Joey 
Heatherton,  Dianna  Lynn  Batts,  Fayard 
Antonio  Nicholas,  Harold  Ittoyd  Nicholas. 


SENATOR  MAGNUSOW— FISHERY 
LEADER 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  1966  anniversaCT  issue  of  the 
Fishermen's  News,  published  and  edited 
In  Seattle  by  John  H.  Wedin,  contains 
*2  important  articles  relating  to  the  UB. 
fishery.  Among  the  authors  are  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  and 
many  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 


the  House,  together  with  fishery  experts 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"The  golden  age  begins"  is  the  phrase 
Editor  Wedin  used  to  title  the  anniver- 
sary issue.  The  front  page  is  almost 
covered  by  a  photograph  of  a  man  who 
ever  since  c<uning  to  Congress  over  a 
quarter  of  a  centxiry  ago  has  led  in  the 
long,  hard  fight  to  preserve  and  to  ex- 
pand the  American  fishery.  He  is  my 
colleague,  my  chaiiman,  and  my  friend, 
Senator  Warren  O.  Macnuson,  of  Wash- 
ington State.  Of  him  Editor  Wedin 
wrote: 

Of  all  those  associated  with  the  present 
golden  age  of  Pacific  fisheries,  none  has  been 
more  dedicated  toward  developing  the  fleets 
than  Senator  Wakrkn  O.  Magnuson,  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  S^iate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. <  His  26-year  record  of  adopted  fishery 
legislation  was  the  subject  of  a  feattue  in 
the  1965  annual,  and  Is  unequaled  In  na- 
tional fishery  legislative  history.  One  of  the 
prime  problems  in  the  present  world  fishery 
explosion  is  that  of  resource  conservation. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  In  this  flatter- 
ing and  factual  statement.  And  I  take 
pleasure  now  in  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  written  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  this  anni- 
versary issue  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

High  Sxas  Fisrxxt  CoNsxavATiON — 19S5 
(By  Senator  Warrxn  G.  Maonttbon,  chair- 

Mnan,  Senate  Commerce  Committee) 

For  this  Fishermen's  News  anniversary  edi- 
tion, it  has  been  suggested  that  we  look  for- 
ward 20  years  and  speak  of  what  can  be  seen 
for  the  fisheries.  Ttiis  l£  a  constructive  and 
helpful  thing  to  do  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Attention  could  be  focused  on  any 
one  of  many  aspects  of  the  fisheries  for 
the  future.  I  would  like  to  concentrate  on 
what  I  personally  consider  to  be  the  most 
perplexing  international  fishery  problem — 
the  conservation  of  high  seas  fishery  re- 
sources. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  during  the 
next  20  years  the  international  law  of  flah- 
erlee  will  be  drastically  changed.  For  the 
past  300  years  the  taking  of  fish  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  "freedoms"  on  the  high 
seas.  The  resource  has  been  conunon  prop- 
erty. This  system  of  international  law,  or 
"no  law,"  has  permitted,  and,  even  encour- 
aged, the  excessive  exploitation  of  certain 
fishery  resources.  With  everyone  having  an 
equal  right  to  the  resource  on  a  flrst-ccwne- 
first-serve  basis,  conservation  doesn't  pay. 
No  nation  unilaterally  will  postpone  exploit- 
ing the  resource  to  permit  replenishment 
unless  there  Is  some  assurance  that  the  na- 
tion win  later  have  a  special  right  to  benefit 
from  the  sacrifice  made.  There  can  be  no 
such  assurance  under  the  present  scheme  of 
international  fishery  law. 

In  recent  years  enormous  modem  and  ef- 
ficient foreign  fishing  fleets  have  operated 
in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  other  coastal  nations.  Foreign  fleets 
have  concentrated  In  coastal  waters  over  and 
adjacent  to  the  Continental  Shelf  generally 
10  to  50  miles  off  the  coast.  Under  the  pres- 
ent International  law  the  coastal  state  can- 
not be  certain  what  fishery  stocks  or  what 
quantity  of  fish  are  being  taken  or,  therefore, 
what  effect  the  foreign  catch  is  having  on 
coastal  fishery  resources.  If  the  United 
States  as  a  coastal  nation  wants  informa- 
tion on  the  foreign  catch  off  our  coast  or 
possibly  a  reduction  in  the  foreign  fishing 
etTort,  we  must,  under  present  international 
law,  persuade  the  sovereign  foreign  nation 
to  surrender  the  information  volimtarlly  or 
voluntarily  to  comply  with  restrictions  on 


their  fishing  effort.  A  brief  "no**  Is  ooa- 
sldered  too  blunt  by  the  foreign  nation. 
Talks  can  commence  and  then  be  continued 
and  continued,  particularly  If  other  nations 
can  be  brought  Into  the  dtscusslons.  In  the 
meantime,  back  in  the  water,  the  resource 
can  be  plundered  with  the  highest  profit 
going  to  the  most  militant  exploiter.  We 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  remember  the 
days  when  the  halibut  and  fur  seal  resources 
were  devas£ated  and  know  the  price  that 
must  be  paid  and  cooperation  that  is  neces- 
sary to  revive  a  renewable  resource  after 
excessive  exploitation. 

But  I  have  stated\hat  the  present  Inter- 
national regime  wiU  be  replaced  before  1986. 
What  wiU^come  to  take  its  place?  I  will 
suggest  that  a  new  international  order  for 
the  fisheriee  will  be  found  In  which  either 
(i)  the  coastal  state  will  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  its  coastal  fishery  resources, 
or  in  the  alternative  (2)  the  1968  Geneva 
Fishery  Convention  will  be  fully  imple- 
mented. In  either  case,  there  will  be  a 
means  whereby  the  fishery  resources  beyond 
territorial  waters  can  be  effectively  con- 
served.   How  would  this  look  In  more  detail? 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  a  world 
fishery  catch  of  over  160  million  tons  can  be 
expected  by  1986  compared  with  the  present 
catch  of  about  50  million  tons,  and  I  for  one 
am  convinced  that  the  increase  in  world 
population  and  the  need  for  animal  protein 
will  only  accelerate  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
pansion of  fishery  catch.  With  this  In- 
creased pressure  on  fLshery  resources,  more 
and  more  nations  will  be  pressed  to  claim 
exclusive  fishery  Jurisdiction  out  to  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  beyond. 

If  no  other  solution  to  the  fishery  con- 
servation problem  is  found  effective  within 
the  next  few  years,  I  believe  coastal  fishery 
nations  will  obtain  absolute  Jurisdiction  over 
their  coastal  fishery  resources  either  by  a 
Geneva- type  International  convention  or  by 
mass  u|Ulateral  action  by  individual  nations. 
If  an  international  conference  Is  called  at 
some  time  within  the  next  5  years  similar  to 
the  Geneva  Conferences  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  of  1968  and  1960,  to  consider  Jurisdic- 
tion over  fishery  resources,  I  beUeve  the  de- 
veloping nations  would  predominate  in  any 
vote  to  assume  absolute  snd  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  co«wtal  fishery  resources.  Gen- 
erally, at  such  international  conferences  a 
two-thirds  vote  is  required  for  formal  ac- 
tion, but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  necessary 
votes  might  be  marshaled  for  extending 
Jurisdiction  with  strong  VB.  support.  But 
even  if  this  would  fail,  I  believe  the  same 
result  might  eventually  prevail  through  in- 
dependent unilateral  national  action  and 
through  bilateral  and  similar  agreements 
among  nations. 

This  has  been  the  historical  development 
of  the  12-mile  fishery  zone.  It,  or  some- 
thing that  strongly  resembled  it,  lost  in  Ge- 
nera In  1960.  Nevertheless,  during  the  past 
6  years  every  coastal  nation  except  the  United 
States  and  a  handful  of  others  has  adopted 
a  12-mile  coastal  fishery  aone  acyway.  No 
one  seriously  doubt  that  a  12-mlle  fishery 
zone  is  acceptable  international  law  today, 
although  not  included  in  any  convention 
adopted  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

It  can  be  reasonably  argued  that  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  other  more  valuable  re- 
sources such  as  oil,  natural  gas,  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  which 
were  also  previously  considered  high  seas  re- 
sources, have  been  In  recent  years  allocated 
among  nations  on  the  basis  of  geographical 
location  under  the  1958  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf.  The  fact  that  fishery  re- 
sources are  more  mobile  than  minerals  ia 
no  acceptable  distinction.  King  crab,  which 
Is  a  living  resource  that  qualifies  xinder  the 
Continental  Shelf  Convention,  Is  probably 
more  mobile  than  certain  speoiM  of  bottom 
fish  that  live  on  or  above  the  shelf.  More- 
over, with  multiple  State  regulatory  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  United  States,  we  have  found 
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that  OMbBtj  raaouroM  can  b«  raaaonably  con- 
Mrved  ao  long  ••  some  JurlBdlcUon  baa  tba 
Immediate  reeponalblUty  even  U  that  reepon- 
aibUlty  shlfta  according  to  tbe  location  of  the 
flab  In  different  State  waters.  I  repeat,  if  no 
other  solution  to  the  conservation  of  high 
seas  flabery  resources  la  found,  cocutal  na- 
tions will  auume  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 

The  alternative  development  lies  wltb  the 
Implemenutlon  of  the  IBM  Geneva  Con- 
rentlon  on  Flahlng  and  Conservation  of  the 
Living  Reeources  of  the  High  Seas.  My  per- 
sonal preference,  at  least  Initially,  Is  to  work 
for  the  Implementation  of  this  Convention 
which  for  the  first  time  under  International 
law  gives  a  rMponslblUty  to  all  nations  to 
conserve  fishery  resources  and  gives  to  each 
coastal  state  a  special  Intereat  and  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  Initiating  coastal  fish- 
ery conservation  regulations  on  the  high 
seas.  Under  the  Convention,  flsbery  re- 
sources are  no  longer  considered  simply 
property  common  to  all  nations,  since  the 
coastal  state  has  the  dominant  and  effective 
interest  In  the  conservation  of  the  resource. 
This  dominant  Interest  In  the  conservation 
ot  the  resource  does  not  give  to  the  coastal 
state  any  exclusive  right  to  harvest  the  re- 
source, but  It  does  give  the  coastal  state  a 
means  to  make  certain  that  these  coastal  re- 
sources will  not  be  extinguished  but  will  sur- 
vive as  a  renewable  resotirce  and  source  of 
food  for  future  generations.  Any  dispute 
between  the  coastal  state  and  any  foreign 
nation  fishing  In  the  waters  of  the  coastal 
state  can  be  settled  finally  by  arbitration. 

In  my  opinion,  the  1968  Fishery  Conven- 
tion can  provide  the  international  legal 
framework  ■  necessary  to  assure  the  conser- 
vation of  world  fishery  resoxtrces  on  the  high 
seas.  Twenty  of  the  necessary  22  nations 
have  signed  the  Convention,  and  it  Is  reliably 
reported  that  several  other  nations  are  seri- 
ously considering  ratification  In  the  near 
futiire.  It  c«rtalnly  appears  the  Convention 
wUl  become  effective  and  In  force  this  year. 
The  problem  then  lies  In  getting  all  nations 
to  conform  to  the  Convention  *and  for  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  to  be  uniformly 
Interpreted  by  all  nations.  Immediately 
after  the  ZM.  nation  ratifies  the  Con- 
vention, there  will  remain  the  question  of 
how  to  interpret  this  new  law  and  whether 
the  Convention  restrictions  and  duties  apply 
to  nations  that  have  not  ratified.  This 
question  is  Important  because  several  of  the 
most  Important  flahlng  nations  have  not 
taken  this  action.  Including  Russia  and 
Japan.  If  the  Convention  does  not  apply  to 
these  two  countries.  It  wlU  be  of  very  limited 
value.  . 

In  my  opinion  the  most  effective  means  to 
obtain  addlUonal  ratifications  of  the  1068 
Convention  and  to  obtain  uniform  applica- 
tion and  Interpretation  is  to  call  an  inter- 
national conference  to  disctiss  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Convention.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  Increasing  interest  In  the  ratlfloa- 
tlon  of  the  Convention  and  will  provide 
« an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  consensus 
on  Ita  implementation.  The  U.S.  Senate 
baa  already  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
such  an  International  conference  and  I  be- 
lieve this  conference  will  make  possible  the 
full  Implementation  of  the  1868  Fishery  Con- 
,  ventlon. 

By  1985. 1  believe  therefore  that  the  coastal 
high  seas  flsbery  resources  of  the  world  wUl 
be  under  some  form  of  conservation  scheme 
other  than  by  the  present  one  in  which  no 
nation  has  a  dominant  interest  and  all  na- 
tions must  agree  or  the  conservation  program 
faUB. 


I  THE  POLL  TAX  IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  Kia^NEDT  of  MMsachuaeits.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  takeithls  opportunity 
to  brine  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
February  8  decision  of  a  Federal  three- 


judge  court  regarding  the  use  of  a  poll 
tax  In  the  State  of  Texas.  The  ruling  of 
this  court  provides  us  with  the  first  poll 
tax  decision  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  The  court  unanimously  struck 
down  the  use  of  the  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  constitutional  right  to  vote  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  on  the  ground  that  the 
imposition  of  such  a  tax  "constitutes  an 
invalid  charge  on  the  right  to  vote.  It  Is 
In  effect  a  penalty." 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  were 
deeply  concerned  about  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  vote  can  recall  that  the  origi- 
nal bill  submitted  to  the  Congress  last 
year  paid  hcanage  to  this  voting  barrier. 
The  original  bill  provided  that  wherever 
a  poll  tax  existed  it  would  be  collected  by 
the  very  Federal  (^Bclals  sent  into  certain 
political  areas  or  subdivisions  to  remove 
Impediments  to  the  voting  process. 
Many  of  us  considered  this  an  imaccept- 
able  treatment  of  what  we  thought  to  be 
the  one  remaining  weapon  that  could  be 
used  by  those  who  would  seek  to  limit 
the  voting  rights  of  citizens.  Thanks  to 
the  original  efforts  of  some  39  Senators 
we  were  able  to  bring  this  section  of  the 
bill  into  question  and  we  attempted  to 
remove  the  poll  tax  entirely  from  our 
voting  system  through  congressional 
action.  While  unsuccessful  In  our 
attempt,  the  treatment  of  the  poll  tax  In 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  com- 
pletely reversed.  Rather  than  allowing 
the  collection  of  a  poll  tax  in  any  area, 
the  Attorney  General  was  directed  to 
bring  suit  wherever  he  found  the  poll  tax 
in  use. 

It  was  because  of  this  that  the  Texas 
Federal  court  had  a  case  before  it — and  It 
was  because  of  this  action  in  the  Senate 
that  many  In  the  State  of  Texas,  now  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax,  have  the  hope  that  this 
voting  Impediment  has  faUen  with  the 
rest. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  final  and  favorable 
determination  of  this  constitutional 
question  will  soon  be  forthcoming  from 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  At  that  time 
the  full  intent  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  will  have  been  realized. 


EXPANSION  ^  OP     THE     NATIONAL 
WATER  RESEARCH  EFFORT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
1964,  Congress  passed  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  to  significantly  ex- 
pand the  national  water  research  effort. 
The  problem  of  providing  enough  water 
for  all  of  our  needs  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  national  In  scope.  The 
water  research  program  reaches  every 
State. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has 
submitted  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 
which  was  created  by  the  1964  act.  The 
report  covers  the  operations  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Water  Resources  Research  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  The  document  illus- 
trates the  continuing  concern  of  the  In- 
terior Department  with  problems  related 
to  water  resources.  In  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  agencies  at 
the  State  and  local  level,  the  Department 
has  led  the  way  In  the  inauguration  of 
water  resources  and  research  training 


programs  In  each  of  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  At  present,  some  400  new 
projects  are  underway  across  the  coun- 
try, and  I  feel  certain  that  a  giant 
stride  has  been  taken  toward  more  ade- 
quately meeting  the  Nation's  future  wa- 
ter needs.  Research  alone,  of  course, 
does  not  produce  more  water;  but  it 
helps  tell  usjiow  to  do  that. 

The  rapid  and  widespread  response 
to  the  program  Is  most  heartening.  The 
problems  and  oversights  that  character- 
ize any  new  program  are  now  in  the 
process  of  being  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary's  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, the  report,  and  the  summary  of 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
vs.  Dkpaitmxnt  or  thb  Intxkiob, 

Omci;  or  thk  SKCRxraar, 
Washington.  D.C,.  January  21,  1966. 

Hon.  HUBKST  H.  HtllCPHBXT, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  PacsmufT:  This  is  my  first  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  of  activities  au- 
thorized by  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  339) ,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  act. 

The  program  of  supporting  non-Federal 
research  and  training  In  the  field  of  water 
resources  is  authorized  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  Nation's  capability  In 
water  resources  conservation  and  manage- 
ment for  assuring  the  Nation  at  all  times  of 
a  supply  of  water  sufllclent  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  ex- 
panding population.  Even  the  first  year's 
operation  of  the  program  provides  abundant 
grounds  for  optimism  that  it  wUl  be  suc- 
cessful In  furthering  the  objectives  of  the 
authwization. 

Promptly  responsive  to  passage  of  the  act, 
there  has  been  widespread  high-quality  par- 
ticipation by  scientists  and  engineers  repre- 
senting many  of  the  disciplines  of  the  nat- 
ural, life,  and  social  sciences.  Academic  and 
nonacademlc  sclentista  and  engineers 
throughout  the  Nation  are  evidencing  their 
readiness  to  help  develop  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  that  are  essential  for  effec- 
tive solution  of  the  critical  problems  of  these 
States,  regions,  and  the  Nation. 

The  program  of  research  and  training  has 
broadly  based  support — In  the  Congress, 
among  the  executive  i^encles.  by  the  scien- 
tlflc  commvmity,  by  State  and  local  public 
officials,  and '  citizen  organizations  of  all 
kinds.  This  widespread  Involvement  lends 
confldence  In  the  continuing  vigor  of  the 
program.  Its  balance  of  the  many  scientlflc 
and  practical  components  of  water  reeources 
problems,  and  its  focus  on  problems  of  ur- 
gent public  concern. 

During  the  first  year,  pursuant  to  the 
statutory  authorization,  a  water  reeources 
research  center  in  each  of  the  60  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  formulated  an  approved  pro- 
gram of  research  and  received  an  Initial  al- 
lotment of  Federal  grant  funds.  Already 
these  61  research  institutes  have  started 
working  on  several  hundred  new  projects. 
In  addition  to  strengthening  research  itself, 
the  Impetus  of  the  new  program  has 
strengthened  and  enlarged  university  facul- 
ties and  currlculums  In  water  resources- 
related  subjects.  Part-time  employment  as 
research  project  asslstanU  and  technicians  is 
enabling  several  hundred  students  to  con- 
tinue their  training  for  professional  work  in 
the  water  resources  field. 

Progress  also  has  been  most  encouraging 
on  another  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act:  improvement 
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of  coordination  of  research.  An  extensive 
network  of  formal  and  Informal  com- 
munication among  the  Al  research  cen- 
ters, the  Office  of  Water  Reeources  Research, 
and  Federal,  State,  and  nongovernmental  re- 
search organizations,  is  facilitating  and 
expediting  mutual  awareness  of  current 
work  among  all  who  are  engaged  In  water 
resources  research. 

With  the  cooperation  at  other  Federal 
agencies  and  In  collaboration  with  the 
Science  Information  Exchange  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research  published  the  first  volume 
of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Catalog, 
which  presents  Information  on  some  2,000 
current  research  projects  dealing  with  water 
problems.  Ready  access  to  information 
about  who  Is  doing  what  has  already  demon- 
strated its  value  In  minimizing  unproduc- 
tive duplication  of  research. 

Recogmtion  of  effectiveness  of  scientific 
communication  in  increasing  the  productiv- 
ity of  research  manpower  and  funds  encour- 
ages the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
ceed now  with  a  strengthened  and  expanded 
water  resources  scientific  infomiation  center 
that  will  serve  the  61  Stat4  research  centers, 
the  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  other  Federal  or  non-Federal  or- 
ganizations as  they  may  request.  Operation 
of  this  water  science  information  center,  em- 
ploying labor-saving  procedures  and  equip- 
ment, should  significantly  reduce  the  un- 
productive drain  on  manpower  and  funds 
that  is  consequent  to  decentralized,  fre- 
quently duplicative  and  inefficient  literature 
search  by  individual  Investigators,  and 
laboratories. 

Attached  hereto  Is  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  panel  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  other  persons  experienced  In  pub- 
lic affairs  related  to  water  resources.  It  Is 
a  highly  knowledgeable  ejcamlnatlon  of  the 
first  year's  activity  in  the  new  program.  It 
Identifies  accomplishments  and  also  points 
to  gaps  on  which  attention  must  be  focused 
promptly.  Especially  noteworthy  In  the 
Panel's  report  is  that,  while  warmly  com- 
mending the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Re- 
search for  Its  first  year  pnogress.  the  Panel " 
finds  that  the  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research  should  give  mora  attention  to  the 
breadth  and  balance  of  the  total  program 
and  its  relevance  to  the  most  Important 
local.  State,  and  regional  water  problems 
needing  research.  Immediate  steps  are  being 
taken  to  meet  these  suggestions. 

The  Panel  report  also  points  out  that  "the 
water  research  effort  and  the  training  of 
water  scientists  are  being  gravely  restricted 
by  the  failure  of  the  Watw  Resources  Re- 
search Act  to  enlist,  on  a  par  wltb  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,  the  contrtbu- 
Uons  and  talents  of  other  well-qualified  in- 
stltuUons,  Individuals,  and  agencies."  The 
Panel  correctly  states:  "Ttie  enormous  di- 
mensions and  complexity  ot'the  Nation's  on- 
coming water  supply  problans,  and  the  ur- 
gency of  solving  them  In  time,  demand  that 
we  use  the  best-trained  scientists  and  fac- 
UiUes  available,  wherever  they  are." 

I  am  fully  in  accord  wltb  the  Panel's  em- 
phasis on  the  pressing  need  to  amend  title 
n  of  the  Water  Reeources  Reseach  Act  at 
the  earliest  possible  hour  and  thereby  to 
Implement  fully  the  program  that  President 
Johnson  has  termed  "vital." 
Sincerely  yours, 

STKWAtT  L.  Udaix, 
Secretary  ©/  the  Interior. 

JVtvtMT  6,  1066. 
Rai^ar  amd  RzcotatZNOATtiXrs  or  trk  Pawsl 

CONVXim)    To    RXVTBW   OratATIOHB    OF  TH« 

Omcz  or  Watex  RKsotnujas  Ressabch,  U.8. 

I>*PAXTMXNT    or   THE   iNmiOE 

The  Nation's  appetite  for  water  la  vora- 
cloiu.  On  all  sides,  the  mounting  demands 
W»  Insistent  and  relentless.  Municipalities, 
™<lu»try,  recreaUon,  agriculture,  and  other 


users  are  asking  for  more  and  more.  Dally 
consxmaptlon  is  expected  to  double,  approxi- 
mately, within  the  next  16  years — If  the 
water  is  avaUable.  Already  It  is  rated  m 
excess  of  300  bUlion  gallons  a  day.  By  1980, 
It  Is  likely  to  reach  600  bUllon  gallons  or. 
more. 

In  order  to  asalst  In  assuring  the  Nation 
at  all  times  of  a  supply  of  water  sufficient 
In  quantity  and  quality  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  its  expanding  population,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964.  The  specific  purpose  of  the  act 
is  to  stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for,  and 
supplement  present  programs  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  investigations,  experiments, 
and  the  training  of  scientists  in  the  fields 
of  water  and  of  resources  which  affect 
water. 

In  oversimplified  terms,  the  Nation  must 
learn  how  to  be  more  efficient  in  ^he  tise, 
reuse,  management,  and  control  of  its  water 
resources  In  order  to  meet  its  Inunediate 
and  long-range  reqiUrements.  This  calls  for 
an  accelerated  and  sustained  research  ef- 
fort across  the  entire  frontier  of  water  knowl- 
edge. It  calls  for  the  training  of  a  corps 
of  water  scientists  throughout  the  country 
to  maintain  the  effcwt  and  intensify  It  as 
the  needs  of  the  population  dictate. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
twin  assignments  of  water  research  and  the 
training  of  water  scientists  under  the  act 
have  been  centered  in  the  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research  (OWRR).  Clearly,  the 
OWRR  has  recognized  both  the  urgency  and 
the  magnitude  of  its  responsibilities  from 
the  outset.  In  ita  first  year  of  operation.  It 
has  pressed  forward  with  vigor  and  has,  In 
fact,  been  the  Instniment  through  which 
a  natlonvirlde  water  research  and  training 
program  has  been  Initiated. 

The  accomplishments  to  date  are  Impres- 
sive and  merit  conunendation.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  title  I  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act,  and  the  leadership  of  OWRR, 
61  water  resources  research  Institutes  are 
now  In  being — one  In  each  State  and  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  each 
the  first  stages  of  a  water  research  program 
have  been  developed.  A  wide  range  of  study 
has  been  started.  A  significant  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  training  program.  The 
machinery  has  been  established  to  carry 
forward,  refine,  and  evaluate  the  total  re- 
search and  training  effort  In  collaboration 
with  the  Institutes.  There  is  a  vrtdespread. 
Important,  and  growing  enthusiasm  for  the 
research  and  training  effort  in  the  associated 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities. 

The  prompt  development  of  water  research 
programs  by  each  of  the  61  Institutes,  with 
participation  by  several  hundred  highly 
qualified  scientists  and  engineers,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  readiness  of  the  academic  com- 
munity to  undertake  research  on  water  re- 
source problems  of  significance  to  their 
States,  their  regions,  and  the  entire  country. 

Three  additional  gains  must  be  noted. 
There  Is  evidence  that  operation  of  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  Is  prompting  a 
wider  recognition  and  understanding  of  the 
urgency  of  the  Nation's  water  problems.  It 
shows  early  Indications  of  retaining  able, 
young  scientists  at  the  smaller  universities, 
where  they  are  needed  eind  can  serve  local 
and  State  water  needs.  And,  a  long-needed 
Water  Reeo\irces  Research  Catalog  has  been 
complied,  identifying  more  than  2.000  cur- 
rent research  projects.  This  catalog  will  not 
only  contribute  to  orderly  program  develop- 
ment, but  help  avoid  wasteful  duplication. 

The  panel  recognizes  the  time-consuming 
administrative  details  and  procedures  in- 
volved In  launching  a  new  program.  Now 
that  the  effort  is  well  started,  it  la  evident 
that  OWRR  and  associated  water  sclehtlsts 
across  the  country  must,  very  quickly,  begin 
to  focus  more  attention  on  identification  of 
critical  gaps  In  water  knowledge  and  move  to 
foster  research  that  will  fill  the  gaps. 


The  Nation's  water  research  and  training 
program  must  be  responsive,  at  all  times,  to 
the  Nation's  water  needs.  This  wUl  requli* 
In  OWRR  the  exercise  of  an  imaginative  and 
creative  leadership,  not  only  in  the  Identifi- 
cation of  problems  and  in  the  development 
of  specific  research  projects  to  deal  with 
them,  but  In  coordination  of  the  total  re- 
search and  training  effort  under  the  act  to 
give  It  purposeful  balance  and  perspective. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  essential  leadership 
function,  the  panel  believes  the  OWRR  must 
foster  general  and  specific  lines  of  research 
as  well  as  respond  to  the  proposals  originat- 
ing In  the  water  research  Institutes  and  other 
places. 

The  panel  believes  the  OWRR  should  now 
develop,  as  a  matter  of  high  priority,  the 
addlUonal  criteria  It  wlU  use  in  identifying 
the  kinds  of  research  it  will  and  should  fos- 
ter. It  should  further  develop  procedures 
for  ellclUng  the  Judgments  of  the  Institutes 
on  the  most  Important  local.  State,  and  r«- 
glonal  water  problenu  needing  research. 
And,  It  should  provide  guidance  to  the  in- 
stitutes In  selecting  the  most  needed  projects. 

The  panel  could  not  and  did  not  \indertake 
to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  research  proj- 
ects initiated  during  the  past  year.  At  this 
early  stage  we  are  content  to  rely  on  what 
appears  to  be  an  eminently  thoroughgoing 
process  In  OWRR  for  reviewing  and  evalu- 
ating project  proposals.  The  panel  did  note, 
however,  an  imminent  need  for  OWRR  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  breadth  and  bal- 
ance of  the  total  program.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  following  points  merit  emphasis : 

1.  The  first  round  of  approved  projects 
appears  to  concentrate  heavily  on  problems 
of  hydrology  and  the  water  cycle. 

2.  Few  projects,  to  date,  focus  on  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  social,  legal,  and  organiza- 
tional problems  associated  with  the  Nation's 
water  future — although  these  are  obviously 
among  the  more  critical  ahead.  There  Is 
meager  research  underway,  for  example.  Into 
the  water  problems  associated  with  the 
sharply  urbanizing  trends  of  the  Nation. 

3.  An  increase  In  the  tempo  of  river  basin 
planning  throughout  the* country  Is  on  the 
horizon,  under  provisions  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act.  Inevitably,  this  plan- 
ning function  will  uncover  a  host  of  unan- 
swered questions,  demanding  answers.  The 
OWRR  should  begin  to  gear  itself  to  this  on- 
coming challenge.  For  the  solution  of  basln- 
wlde  problems,  as  in  other  fields,  there  will  be 
need  for  a  multldlsclpllnary  approach,  prob- 
ably on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission,  the  OWBB 
should  also  find  ways  of  exercising  an  intel- 
lectual leadership  In  water  research.  We  be- 
lieve there  must  be  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  challenging  Ideas  and  innovations  In 
the  water  field — ULmls  and  Innovations  to 
which  the  water  research  Institutes  and  the 
scientific  community  across  the  country  will 
feel  impelled  to  respond. 

Providing  such  leadership  In  research  Is  a 
sensitive  and  frequently  difficult  task,  b*> 
cause  much  creativity  results  from  research- 
ers pursuing  their  own  intellectual  interests 
rather  than  responding  to  central  direction.  , 
Certainly  It  is  not  in  the  province  of  OWRB 
to  dictate  what  research  the  Institutes  should 
undertake,  but  it  is  Incumbent  on  OWRR  to 
foster  the  type  of  Intellectual  exploration 
and  Interchange  which  will  focus  attention 
on  areas  off  critical  Importance  In  the  watsr 
field. 

With  tMf  function  In  mind,  we  recommend 
that  the  OWRR  consider,  among  other  possi- 
ble actions,  the  following: 

1.  Sp>onsorshlp  of  a  series  of  perspectlv 
studies.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  em- 
ploytng  or  contracting  with  Individuals  c€ 
outstanding  competence  to  prepare  papeia, 
from  time  to  time,  directing  attention  to 
broad  areas  of  subject  matter,  or  geographi- 
cal regions  zieedlng  water  research  atten- 
tion.    Periodically  It  wou^d  be  useful,  for 
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exjunple.  to  apoiuar  %  broAd  Btudy  ct  tbe 
wkter  reaourcM  cltuAUon,  to  evaluate  tb« 
overall  water  reaearcb  and  tralnlxic  program 
In  relation  to  demooatrated  oatloaal  naeda, 
to  Identify  gaps  or'^eakneasea  In  tbe  pro- 
gram, and  to  recommend  8p)«clflc  remedial 
actlona.  Such  itudlee  would  have  an  addl- 
tional  benefit  m  the  bacla  for  national  aitd 
regional  conlerencee  on  research  needs,  where 
the  flndlngs  could  be  examined  and  debated. 

3.  Eatabllshment  of  a  system  for  continuing 
liaison  with  the  many  organizations  and 
agencies  having  a  algnlflcant  Interest  In  wa- 
ter reaources.  Thla  would  permit  the  OWRR 
to  be  Informed,  on  a  current  basis,  about  the 
water  research  views  and  needs  of  people 
and  organizations  operating  In  a  wide  range 
of  environments.  As  part  of  the  liaison  sys- 
tem, there  Is  need  to  augment  water  re- 
search communications  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  nationwide  program.  The  communi- 
cations system  should  be  designed  not  only 
to  report  on  developments  and  to  Inform 
water  research  Institutes  about  significant 
problems  and  progre— ,  but  to  stimulate  mul- 
tldlselpltnary  communication  and  thought 
about  water  problems  at  institutes  and  uni- 
versities associated  in  the  research  and  train  - 
ing  effort. 

S.  Development  of  arrangements,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  with  a  ntmiber  of  high- 
ly qualified  persons  charged  with  keeping 
themselves  currently  Informed  about  the 
origins,  objectives,  urgency,  progrese,  and 
other  pertinent  details  of  water  research  in 
a  wide  range  of  specific  fields.  This  would 
provide  OWRR  and  the  Nation's  water  re- 
search effort  with  a  corps  of  experts  through- 
out the  country,  knowledgeable  in  their  spe- 
cialized fields,  and  competent  to  assess  the 
direction  and  adequacy  of  work  In  these 
fields 

Finally,  It  Is  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
the  panel  that  the  water  research  effort 
and  the  training  of  water  scientists  are  be- 
ing gravely  restricted  by  the  failure  of  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  to  enlist,  on 
a  par  with  the  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  contributloas  and  talents  of 
other  well -qualified  Institutions,  individuals, 
and  agencies. 

The  enormous  dimensions  and  complexity 
of  the  Nation's  oncoming  water  supply  prob- 
lems, and  the  urgency  of  solving  them  in 
time,  demand  that  we  use  the  best- trained 
scientists  and  facilities  available,  wherever 
they  are.  The  plain  and  indisputable  fact 
Is  that  they  are  not  always  associated  with 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  In- 
deed, we  block  out  large  are«M  of  unique 
competence  from  the  Nation's  water  reeearch 
service  when  we  arbitrarily  limit  ourselves 
to  the  land-grant  Institutions. 

Aooordingly,  the  panel  wishes  to  empha- 
■IM  the  very  pressing  need  to  amend  Utle 
n  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  at 
the  earliest  possible  hour.  Ttit  preeent 
■ttuatlon  with  respect  to  title  n  effectively 
deprives  the  Nation  of  the  water  research 
reaourees  available  at  such  academlo  Insti- 
tutions as  the  Universities  of  Mlctalgan,  Tex- 
as, Chicago,  Duke.  Syracuse,  and  Princeton; 
and  also  soch  nonacadenUc  organlaations  as 
ftanklin  Institute.  North  Star  Research  In- 
•Utate.  the  Research  Institute  of  the  nil- 
nols  Institute  of  Technology  and  numerous 
private  firms  and  Stete  agencies.  The  title 
abould  be  revised  to  remedy  this  situation, 
to  secure  the  addltlonal  research  cocn- 
iwtanoa,  and  to  provide  adequate  financial 
support  for  their  participation  in  the  |»t>- 


Th«  OWRR  has  received  score*  of  unsoli- 
cited applications  for  authcrtaatton  of  re- 
■aarok  prolecte  uiuler  title  n.  The 
aathorlaatlons  and  collateral  financing  could 
)K>t  be  gtanted  bscauae  of  the  prevaUIng 
Tiatrtetlons.  even  though  the  proposed  re- 
search could  not.  in  all  probability,  be 
carried  fcrward  elsewhere  with  comparable 
•km  and  competenoa,  U  at  alL 


Until  title  n  of  the  act  is  amended,  tore- 
move  the  existing  llmitetlons.  the  OWRB 
and  the  Nation's  water  research  program 
miist  be  pushed  along  imder  a  severe  handi- 
cap, at  half  power. 

KxmxBs  or  bpbcial  raatL 

Dr.  Irving  Pox.  vice  president.  Resources 
for  the  Puture,  Inc..  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Kilo  W.  Botsveen,  secretary  and  stete 
engineer.  North  Dakote  Water  ConservatioD 
Commission,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Dr.  Omer  J.  Kelley,  manager,  Agrlciiltural 
Reeearch  Center.  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Dr.  Arthur  Maass.  professor  of  government 
and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Govern- 
ment, Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Penfold,  Conservation  direc- 
tor, the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Haskell  Rosenblum,  director.  League 
at  Women  Voters  of  the  United  Statea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Harold  O.  Wllm,  chairman.  Conference 
on  Interstate  Water  Problems,  Council  of 
Stete  Oovemmente,  Stete  of  New  York  Con- 
servation Department,  Albany,  N.T. 

Mr.  Gordon  K.  Zimmerman,  executive 
secretary,  the  National  Association  of  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  DUtrlcte,  Washing- 
ton, D.O. 

StrMMAST 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stet.  329).  approved  by  President  John- 
son July  17,  1064,  states:  "In  order  to  assist 
in  assuring  the  Nation  at  all  times  of  a  sup- 
ply of  water  sufficient  In  quantity  and  qual- 
ity to  meet  the  requiremente  of  Ite  expand- 
ing population.  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  the  Con- 
gress, by  this  Act,  to  stimulate,  sfwnsor,  pro- 
vide for,  and  supplement  present  programs 
for  the  conduct  of  reeearch,  investigations, 
experlmente,  and  the  training  of  sclentlste  in 
the  fields  of  water  and  of  resources  which 
affect  water." 

That  purpose  Is  now  Implemented  by  co- 
operative Federal  and  Stete  support  of  water 
resources  research  in  each  of  the  60  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  The  projecte  supported 
under  the  act  are  directed  primarily  to 
strengthening  the  involvement  of  non-Fed- 
eral sclentlste  and  engineers  in  finding  Im- 
proved means  for  dealing  with  critical  water 
resources  problems  throughout  the  Nation. 
Title  I  of  the  act.  In  large  part,  adapts  the 
successful  experience  of  Stete  agricultural 
experiment  stetlons  estebllshed  at  land- 
grant  universities. 

The  program  authorized  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  is  widespread;  It  is 
strangthening  local  professional  competence 
to  deal  with  the  water  resources  problems  of 
each  of  the  Stetes  and  regions,  and  It  Is  de- 
veloping competence  to  deal  with  complex 
water  problems  of  national  concern. 

Conalstent  with  the  stetutory  provisions, 
activities  supported  under  this  program  do 
not  duplicate  estebllshed  programs  of  other 
Federal  and  non-Federal  agencies;  the  new 
program  focuses  especially  on  Important 
areas  that  require  additional  research  em- 
phaala.  The  background  and  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  act  emphasize  multldlsclpllnary 
research  projecte  that  bring  together  the 
physical,  life,  and  social  sciences  and  en- 
ginsarlng  in  solving  public  problems. 

Tha  readiness  of  academic  institutions  and 
their  faculties  to  engage  In  the  attack  on 
water  resources  problems  resulted  in  vigor- 
ous progress  of  the  program  even  in  ite  Initial 
year.  Federal  agencies  have  been  highly  co- 
operative In  assisting  the  universities  In 
formulating  research  programs  and  In  assist- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  Ite  ad- 
ministrative reepxinslbilltles.  Stete  agenclea, 
citizen  organizations,  private  anterprlsea, 
and  nonacademtc  research  entitles  also  have 
contributed  to  the  breadth  and  strength  of 
the  program.    State  water  research  canters 


are  supported  by  atetewlde  iavolvament  of 
public  officials  and  private  Intereste  who, 
through  various  types  of  advisory  boards  and 
coordinating  committees,  assist  In  directing 
the  research  toward  important  public  prob- 
lems of  water  resources  conservation  and 
management. 

During  the  first  year  after  enactment  of  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act,  a  center  la 
each  of  the  60  States  and  Puerto  Rico  formu- 
lated an  approved  reeearch  program,  and 
utilized  Ita  InlUal  allotment  of  Federal  funds 
to  meet  startup  coeta.  particularly  the  pur- 
chase of  technical  equipment.  The  61  re- 
search programs  generated  some  400  new  wa- 
ter resources  research  projecte  under  the 
laadarshlp  ofmore  than  300  senior  faculty  n- 
search  sclenfiBte  and  engineers.  Training  of 
new  hydrosclentlste  was  strengthened  by  ad- 
dition of  more  than  100  new  faculty  mem- 
bers and  over  170  new  water-related  courses 
of  instruction.  More  than  660  studente  re- 
ceived financial  support  through  the  program 
as  part-time  paid  research  aesistanu  on  ap- 
proved projecte. 

Research  and  training  associated  vrith  the 
program  extends  through  the  scope  defined 
in  the  act:  "Such  research,  investigations, 
experlmente,  and  training  may  include,  with- 
out being  limited  to,  aspecte  of  the  hy- 
drologic  cycle;  supply  and  demand  for  water; 
conservation  and  best  use  of  available  sup- 
plies of  water;  methods  of  increasing  such 
supplies;  and  economic,  legal,  social,  engi- 
neering, recreational,  biological,  geographic, 
ecological,  and  other  aspecte  of  water  prob- 
lems." ' 

The  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  administer  the  program,  conslste  of  a 
small  professional  and  administrative  steff. 
It  collaborated  with  the  61  Stete  water  re- 
search centers  in  the  prompt  and  effective 
utUlzatlon  of  the  •3.450.000  appropriated  for 
the  initial  year's  support  of  title  I  activities. 

Formulation  of  the  approved  research  pro- 
grams afforded  opportunity  for  progress  In 
coordinating  research  and  avoiding  duplica- 
tion. This  objective  is  furthered  by  develop- 
ment of  improved  channels  for  information 
about  water-related  research  throughout  the 
country.  To  this  end,  OWRR  carries  on  ex- 
tensive consultetlon  with  research  center  scl- 
entlste. and  further  faclUtetes  coordination 
and  avoidance  of  duplication  by  means  of 
catalogs  of  current  work,  specialized  bibli- 
ographies, and  advisory  reporte  by  special 
consultante. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
first  year  because  of  the  readiness  of  highly- 
qualified  academic  sclentlste  to  engage  in 
research  on  water  problems,  and  because  ot 
the  willingness  of  public  and  private  in- 
tereste to  aid  In  strengthening  the  program. 
However,  difficult  tesks  remain.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  Is  to  develop  im- 
proved methods  for  Identifying  the  highest 
priority  problems;  to  sharpen  the  focus  of 
research  on  these  urgent  problems;  and. 
through  improved  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems,  to  provide  the  sci- 
entific and  engineering  basis  for  their  effec- 
tive and  practicable  solution.  Particularly 
significant  will  be  strengthening  the  em- 
phasis of  research  in  multldlsclpllnary  ap- 
proaches to  the  economic  aspecte  of  water 
conservation  and  management,  to  problems 
of  public  administration  and  water  law.  and 
to  water  resources  planning. 

Ground  water  conservation  and  water 
quality  maruigrment  are  other  problem  areas 
In  which  multldlsclpllnary  research  is  need- 
ed. Broadly  stated,  research  should  provide 
Improved  understending  of  the  complex  re- 
lationships of  water  resourcee  to  the  total 
environment:  pbystcal,  biological,  and 
human. 

To  meat  the  many  complex  problems  of 
watar  conservation  and  management,  the 
work  of  the  61  water  research  centers  sup- 
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ported  under  the  act  shoiild  be  comple- 
mented by  involvement  of  the  academic  and 
nonacademlc  research  sclentlste  whose  in- 
stitutions are  not  affiliated  with  the  research 
centers.  Tills  can  be  especially  significant 
in  certain  specialized  fields  such  as  those 
sBsociated  with  water  resources  planning, 
water  quality  management,  and  Industrial 
water  problems. 


SENATOR  LISTER  HUi  AT  THE 
WHTTE  HOUSE  CONTTEEIENCE  ON 
HEALTH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  participants  at  the  White 
House  Conference  oi:  Aging  In  Novem- 
ber gave  an  affectionate,  heartfelt  ova- 
tion to  one  of  their  prlndpal  speakers, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]. 
It  was  a  memorable  occasion.  As  the 
Senator  said,  the  conference  met  on  a 
note  of  triumph  during  a  dramatic  year 
of  a  dramatic  decade.  What  he  did  not 
tell  the  audience — but  what  the  audience 
knew — was  that  the  Senator  had  created 
much  of  the  dramatic  achievement  that 
culminated  In  the  mood  of  triumph  at 
the  conference.  The  Senator  who  had 
fought  so  many  battles  for  the  better- 
ment of  health  in  this  Nation  could — for 
a  few  moments — take  deep  satisfaction 
at  a  record  of  almost  total  victory. 

But,  satisfying  as  the  record  Is,  Chair- 
man Hill  was  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture. He  described  shortages  of  men  and 
facilities;  he  said  we  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  use  our  knowledge  fully  or  effec- 
tively; he  reminded  us  that  there  are 
millions  more  who  continue  to  be  denied 
health  services  provided  within  recent 
years  for  millions  of  othfrs.  And  he 
said:  I 

It  Is  to  the  "^ credit  of  the  public  and^  the 
health  professions  alike  that  one  of  the 
reasons  we  have  never  attained  that  goal 
(delivering  services  to  everyone  who  needs 
them)  is  that  we  have  constantly  broadened 
our-  definition  of  what  is  adequate.  Our 
reach  continues  to  exceed  our  grasp. 

Mr.  President,  oiu*  reach  la  much  long- 
er than  it  would  have  been  if  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  had  not  helped  us  to  turn 
in  new  directions,  and  our  reach  will 
continue  to  grow  with  him  tc  create  and 
guide  new  tools  for  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
summary  of  his  address  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
of  the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RcooRO,  as  follows: 
ADDszaa  bt  Sbnatob  LasTxa  Biu.  at  Warts 

HouBX  CoNrzacMcx  on  Hxaath,  WasHiNa- 

TON,  D.C,  NovxMBsx  4.  1986 

It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  be  here 
end  to  address  this  Conferenoe  on  Health. 
That  It  has  been  called  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  that  you — tte  active  par- 
ticipants— are  among  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  are  to  me  of  the  highest 
and  of  the  most  gratifying  significance. 

This,  indeed,  underscores  the  value  which 
the  people  of  this  Nation  place  on  health 
problems.  It  demonstrates  how  clearly  we 
teeognize  that  personal  problems  of  health 
can  also  be  national  problems.  It  signals 
our  understanding  that  assuring  a  high 
standard  of  health  Is  a  national  concern — 
«lemandlng  the  time,  the  energy,  the  knowl- 
edge, and  the  skill  of  us  all  |«  Individuals 
*hd  as  a  Nation.        ' 


The  eminent  British  statesman  Benjamin 
Disraeli  declared  almost  a  century  ago: 

"The  health  of  the  people  Is  reaUy  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  their  happiness 
and  all  their  powers  as  a  state  depend." 
We  meet  today  on  a  note  of  triumph.  For 
this  Is  a  dramatic  year  of  a  dramatic  decade. 
It  is  fltUng  that  this  Conference  should  be 
called  in  the  year  which  has  seen  the  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes 
of  a  series  of  laws  which  wiU  help  open  the 
doors  to  better  health  for  all  our  people. 

As  chairman  of  the  legislative  and  appro- 
priations committees  that  have  jurisdiction 
over  health  legislation,  I  am  naturally  grati- 
fied over  this  record — a  record  which  is  the 
latest  addition  to  a  historic  series  of  Federal 
legislative  actions,  each  addressed  to  a  differ- 
ent facet  of  the  very  complex  health  prob- 
lem we  face  today.  Taken  together,  they 
form  a  solid  base  upon  which  we  can,  if  we 
will,  build  the  healthier  future  we  envision 
for  ourselves  and  our  children,  and  for  their 
children  after  them. 

There  are  the  programs  of  Federal  support 
for  medical  research,  symbolized  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  reaching 
ttu-ough  and  beyond  them  into  every  corner 
of  the  land.  There  are  the  sister^  programs 
in  applied  research  and  demonstration,  also 
centered  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  but 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  health  departmente,  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, clinics,  and  private  practitioners 
"Hhjoughout  the  land.  There  are  the  HiU- 
Burtott  Hospital  and  Medical  FaciUties  Act, 
the  Health  Research  Facilities  Act,  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Act,  the  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retar- 
dation Act,  the  Medical  Libraries  Act,  and  the 
Acte  in  the  field  of  Environmental  Health. 
There  is  the  regional  medical  programs  legis- 
lation stemming  directly  from  the  bold  and 
imaginative  work  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke. 
I  have  said  that  we  meet  on  a  note  of  tri- 
umph. We  meet  also  on  a  note  of  challenge. 
Let  no  one  present — be  he  legislator  or  phy- 
sician, educator  or  scientist — consider  that 
the  strife  is  over,  that  the  battle  is  won. 

The  ever-present  need  for  more  knowledge 
of  diseases — their  cause,  their  prevention, 
their  cure — the  shortages  and  maldistribu- 
tion of  physicians  and  dentlste  and  other 
key  health  personnel — the  lack  of  adequate 
research  and  treatment  facilities — the  eco- 
nomic and  geographic  obstecles  to  care— all 
these  have  been  recognized,  and,  what  is  far 
more  important,  acted  upon  with  programs 
of  substantial  and  sustained  financial  sup- 
port. 

We  have  become  a  world  leader  in  medical 
research.  We  are  building  not  only  more 
hoepltels,  but  hospitals  better  designed  and 
better  equipped.  We  are  steadily  enlarging 
our  professional  school  capacity,  and  we  are 
even  now  launching  a  historic  national  effort 
to  solve  the  problem  of  coete. 

We  have  done  much.  And  yet  anyone  who 
looks  at  our  medical  stetus  today  must  add, 
however  reluctantly,  we  have  not  done 
enough.  The  very  vigor,  the  vitality  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  act  so  con- 
structively m  finding  BOlutions,  has  created 
still  further  problems,  and  these  now  cry  out 
to  be  solved.  Oxxr  Nation  continues  to  grow, 
and  so,  despite  aU  our  endeavors,  we  are  still 
short  of  men  and  facilities.  We  amass  knowl- 
edge at  a  rate  undreamed  of  even  a  generation 
ago,  yet  we  have  not  learned  how  to  use  our 
knowledge  fully  or  effectively.  We  provide 
fuller  access  to  health  eervices  for  millions 
of  people  who  would  perforce  have  gone  with- 
out a  few  years  ago,  yet  there  are  millions 
more  who  continue  to  be  denied  these  same 
services,  for  reasons  beyond  their  control, 
but  within  oiu-  capability.  There  is  the  fur- 
ther sobering  fact:  that  many  of  those  who 
get  care  dd  not  get  enough,  and  the  care  they 
get  is  not  always  the  best.  We  have  not,  in- 
deed, solved  the  most  baUo  problem  of  all — 


the  hard  and  practical  problem  of  delivering 
services  to  everyone  who  needs  tbem. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  public  and  the 
health  professions  alike  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  have  never  attained  that  goal  is  that 
we  have  constantly  broadened  our  defiAltlon 
of  what  is  adequate.  Our  reach  continues  to 
exceed  our  grasp.  We  no  longer  are  content 
to  measure  the  adequacy  of  our  supply  of 
health  services  simply  in  terms  of  average 
needs — serving  the  majority  who  can  and  do 
seek  and  find  health  services  without  prod- 
ding or  prompting. 

For  we  are  too  much  awEtfe  of  those  who 
do  not  know  that  they  should  seek  services 
or  where  to  find  them.  We  are  too  much 
aware  of  thoee  who  cannot  seek  it — ^not  only 
the  poor — but  the  other  ill  and  imfortunate 
people  who  cannot  be  served  within  the 
traditional  patterns  of  care,  for  they  must 
be  helped  also.  The  spastic  child  in  need  of 
dental  services — where  does  he  turn?  The 
mentally  ill,  for  whom  there  are  too  few 
services  and  facilities  available — how  are  they 
to  be  helped?  The  sufferer  from  chronic 
illness,  who  requires  long-term  and  costly 
rehabilitative  services,  both  physical  and 
psychological  services  which  neither  the 
health  professions  nor  the  community  plan- 
ners have  geared  themselves  to  provide — who 
will  reach  out  to  him? 

These  questions  are  all  the  more  difficult 
to  answer  because  they  are  being  asked  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  Ls  so  hard  pressed  to 
malntein  our  existing  standards  of  health 
services.  And  yet  they  are  being  asked,  and 
with  increasing  urgency,  by  the  health  pro- 
fessions, by  public  servante,  by  the  general 
public  alike.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
answers  will  be  found. 

Finding  answers  means  Intensifying  the 
Nation's  effort  to  assure  sufficient  supplies  of 
professional  manpower  and  facilities.  It 
means  the  acquiring  of  still  further  knowl- 
edge through  research.  But  more  than  that, 
and  perhaps  even  more  difficult  than  that, 
finding  answers  means  finding  ways  to  put 
every  professional  skUi  that  exlste  and  every 
piece  of  knowledge  we  have  attelned  to  the 
fullest  and  most  effective  use  and  with  the 
greatest  possible  speed.  Manpower  and 
facilities  are  not  in  themselves  enough. 
Knowledge  alone  is  not  enough.  But  when 
we  have  succeeded  in  making  it  possible  for 
men  to  use  knowledge  in  a  productive  en- 
vironment for  the  personal  benefit  of  the 
patient — then  we  will  have  our  answers. 

Five  centuries  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
the  ancient  philosopher  cried  out,  "The 
essence  of  knowledge  is,  having  it,  to  apply 
it." 

More  than  a.OOO  years  later,  from  the 
quickening  intellectual  world  of  Bizabethan 
England,  Frands  Bacon  declared,  "Knowl- 
edge Is  not  •  •  •  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon;  or  a  sort  of  com- 
manding ground  for  strife  and  contention; 
or  a  shop  for  profit  and  sale;  but  a  rich  store- 
house for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  relief  of 
man's  estete." 

The  purposeful  use  of  knowledge  is  the 
age-old  goal  of  mankind.  It  Is  the  defini- 
tion of  progress  in  medicine.  It  has  never 
been  easy  to  achieve.  My  own  father  was 
a  physician.  He  devoted  a  Ufetlme  to  the 
pursuit  and  use  of  that  knowledge  which 
meant  health  and  life  to  those  who  turned 
to  him  for  care.  He  learned  much,  but  he 
was  ever  aware  of  the  pressing  need  to  know 
more  and  still  more  and  to  use  his  know- 
ledge more  skillfully. 

For  today's  doctors,  the  need  and  the 
dlfflciilties  are  even  greater.  To  harness  the 
flood  of  knowledge  pouring  endlessly  from  , 
our  laboratories  and  classrooms  will  be  a 
monumentel  undertaking,  not  only  for  the 
health  professions,  but  for  us  aU — ^techni- 
oiatu  and  technologlste,  engineers  and  ed- 
ucators, legislators  and  architeete,  planning 
oommissions   and    public   health    agencies. 
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and,  yes,  the  IndlrldiMl  hlmaeU.  For  In  the 
end,  tach  ot  lu  b^mn  s  major  rwponslbUlty 
In  the  protection  of  our  own  health. 

We  must  not  lac  ^  our  puraiilt  of  scientif- 
ic knowledge.  For  the  great  thrust  of  re- 
•earch  has  brought  us  to  the  threshold  of 
•till  greater  wonders.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  must  give  as  much  emphasis  to  activities 
devoted  to  the  discovery  of  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  as  our  basic  research 
glvM  to  acqiarlng  it.  The  beginnings  we 
have  made  In  understanding  the  peculiar 
needs  of  groi^  like  the  aging  and  the 
chronically  lUjtaust  be  diligently  pursued. 
How  these  needs  can  be  met — what  Is  needed 
In  terms  of  home  care  programs,  what  role 
can  be  filled  by  especially  designed  and 
centrally  located  out-patient  clinics,  what 
can  orUy  be  provided  In  facilities  for  long- 
term  care  and  how  these  should  be  designed, 
what  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  terrible  fi- 
nancial burden  long-term  care  places  upon 
hapless  families,  what  skills  and  techniques 
can  restore  strength  to  the  disabled  through 
medical  rehabilitation  and  how  can  com- 
munities marshal  their  resources  to  provide 
them? 

Still  further,  we  cannot  stop  with  under- 
standing of  these  problems.  We  must  not 
only  hammer  knowledge  Into  methods  and 
techniques,  but  also  we  must  teach  our 
practitioners  to  use  them.  And  that  de- 
mands the  development  of  postgraduate  and 
continuing  education  courses  realistically  de- 
signed so  that  they  can  be  fitted  Into  the 
heavy  schedule  of  a  busy  doctor  without 
exhausting  him  or  depriving  his  patients. 
TTtidergraduate  professional  education  It- 
self must  be  constantly  assessed  and 
strengthened,  so  that  the  doctors  we  educate 
will  be  better  doctors  when  they  graduate 
and  better  equipped  by  the  education  to  meet 
changing  needs. 

And  the  schools  we  are  now  In  the  process 
of  building  must  be  better  built.  Designed 
to  accommodate  the  curriculum  we  now 
know,  they  must  nonetheless  be  so  adaptable 
that  they  may  further,  rather  than  hinder, 
the  dramatle  new  educational  concepts  which 
our  changing  times  will  tnevltobly  make  pos- 
sible and  necessary. 

The  planning  of  all  our  health  fadllUes 
must  be  eqiially  knowledgeable  and  far- 
sighted.  The  Imaginative  proposals  for  re- 
gional programs  for  research  and  treatment 
of  heart  disease,  oaaoer,  and  stroke  are  a 
good  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  this 
regard.  But  even  this  must  serve,  not  as  a 
fixed  pattern  for  future  action,  but  a«  an 
IncenUve  to  further  exploration  and  inno- 
vation. 

Let  these — exploration  and  innovation — be 
our  bywords  as  we  dedicate  our  efforts  to  a 
haalthler  people.  Let  no  one  be  content  with 
a  pattern  because  It  U  traditional,  with  a 
procedure  because  It  Is  hallowed  by  usage. 
We  are  met  today.  In  thU  great  White  Houae 
Conference  on  Health,  not  for  self -acclaim 
but  for  self-appraisal  and  self-renewal. 

1  look  to  this  Conference,  and  the  Amar- 
loan  people  look  to  this  ConXerenoe,  with  high 
•xpeotaUons.  Out  of  your  knowledge  and  ex- 
perlaDce  can  come  the  designs  that  wUl  shape 
the  better  future  we  envUlon.  I  have  no 
Ocnbt  but  that  you  will  fulfill  these  hopes 
that  you  wlU  be  outspoken  in  your  criticisms. 
unawerrlng  In  your  determinaUon  to 
achieve  the  highest  possible  leveU  of  health 
«re,  and  uncompromUlng  in  demanding  the 
beet  that  all  of  us  can  give  to  thu  great  and 
worthy  cause,  \ 

In  his  eloquent  and  oodlpaMioaate  sute 
Of  the  Union  meaaage  to  the  Congrea  on 
January  »,  1834,  one  of  the  greatest  Prert- 
denu  of  all  time— rrankUn  DaUno  Sooee- 
▼•It— proclaimed  that: 

\*^"™*'^  welfare  has  not  Increased  and 
.«OM  not  Increase  through  mere  matertalism 
•nd  luxury,  but  •  •  •  u  does  progress 
through  integrity,  unselflahnew.  rwp^- 
bUity,  and  Justtce."  -"i"--! 
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Let  these  words  Inspire  and  challenge  all 
of  us  here  today  and  In  the  days  to  come. 


THE  WELFARE  OP  NEEDY  CHILDREN 
OP  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 


Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years  now,  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  needy  children 
of  our  Capital  City.  I  am,  of  course,  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  needy  chil- 
dren in  any  city. 

But  It  htis  always  seemed  wrong  to  me 
that  the  Congress  has  granted  certain 
opportunities  to  the  families  of  children 
elsewhere  while  denying  them  to  chil- 
dren   in    Washington — a    city    which 
should  serve  as  a  model  to  the  Nation 
and  the  world  for  humane  government. 
This  Issue  has  come  to  revolve  around 
the  question  of  whether  the  children  of 
the  District's  needy  unemployed  parents 
should  be  entitled  to  public  assistance — 
as  they  are  entitled  to  assistance  when 
they  are  deprived  of  support  through 
death,  or  severe  disability,  or  desertion. 
The  program  Insuring  such  support  is 
the  unemployed  parent  segment  of  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children — 
APDC-UP.    Such  programs  are  optional 
with  the  States,  and  States  must  put  up 
money  to  match  Federal  funds.     The 
Congress,  wearing  Its  national  legisla- 
tive hat,   has   approved  AFDC-UP  for 
States  across  the  country,  but  wearing 
its  local  legislative  hat,  has  denied  It  to 
the  needy  children  of  the  District. 

President  Johnson,  In  the  budget  he 
has  proposed  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, has  showed  his  continued  concern 
for  the  needs  of  the  Capital's  children. 
He  has  proposed  that  the  current  pro- 
gram—adopted last  year  instead  of 
APDC-UP — be  expanded  and  improved. 
Time  and  money  ceilings  would  be  taken 
off  the  TAFUP  program  giving  help  to 
families  awaiting  training  In  the  poverty 
program's  title  V  Work  and  Training 
Opportunity  Center— WTOC.  The  hoiie 
here  is  that  the  program  would  then 
qualify  for  Federal  matching  funds  un- 
der national  legislative  provisions. 

I  feel  that  the  President's  pn^xwals 
constitute  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
They  show  considerable  promise.  What 
I  am  concerned  with  Is  the  welfare  of  our 
children,  not  technical  quibbling  as  to 
how  this  welfare  can  be  secured.  Our 
children's  suppers  must  not  become  po- 
llUcal  footballs. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  today  that  I 
am  assured  by  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  If  the  proposed  budget  program 

meets     the     asserted     requirements 

through  removal  of  time  and  money  ceil- 
ings—It  would  qualify  for  Federal  match- 
ing funds.  I  will  support  it,  at  least  for 
this  coming  fiscal  year,  while  the  Capi- 
tal's improved  public  welfare  program 
gete  off  to  a  belated  start. 

At  my  request,  I  have  been  receiving 
monthly  reports  from  the  District  De- 
partment of  PubUc  Welfare  on  the  pub- 
lic assistance  picture  here.  The  latest 
giving  figures  on  the  winter  month  of 
December,  Is  now  on  my  desk.  These  re- 
ports have  been  most  helpful  to  me  and 
I  greatly  aopreelate  the  efforts  local  ofll- 
clala  have  made  to  keep  me,  my  col- 


leagues, and  the  public  in  touch  with  the 
situation  as  it  progresses. 

I  feel  I  must  point  out  some  factors  In 
the  current  Capital  public  welfare  pic- 
ture—factors highlighted  in  these  re- 
ports—wlilch  are  of  Interest  to  citizens 
here,  and  throughout  the  Nation.  For 
the  needs  of  the  District's  children  have 
gained  national  attention  through  Sen- 
ate debate  epitomizing  different  points  of 
view  toward  the  whole  program  of  public 
welfare.  These  needs  will  be  reexamined 
carefully  in  the  next  Congress.  At  that 
time,  the  monumental  PubUc  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1962 — which  I  first  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  as  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare— are 
scheduled  for  reconsideration.  Under 
the  law.  these  amendments — including 
AFDC-UP — will  expire  on  June  30.  1967. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
this  legislation,  I  Intend  to  examine  the 
program  carefully  In  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  its  poor  and  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  especially. 
AFDC-UP,  for  instance,  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  19  of/)ur  States — Including  many 
large  urbanized  ones.  Two  others  will 
begin  In  the  near  future.  But  there  are 
still  29  States  and  four  jurisdictions  that 
have  not  adopted  It.  Where  do  unem- 
ployed families  In  these  States  turn  for 
help? 

One  of  the  chief  principles  behind  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  was 
prevention — the  seemingly  apparent  fact 
that  an  oimce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  Knowing  it  would  cost 
less  in  public  funds  and  human  suffering 
In  the  long  run,  we  strove  to  keep  fami- 
lies together.  The  APDC-UP  program 
sought  to  enable  a  father  to  get  public 
assistance  while  he  was  out  of  a  Job. 
Then  he  would' not  have  to  desert  them 
so  they  could  qualify  for  public  support. 
Here  In  the  Capital  City,  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Director's  latest  response  to  my 
queries  shows  that  we  are  reaching  our 
most  needy  families  too  late: 

Three  hundred  forty-three  household 
heads  are  in  training  in  WTOC— the 
Work  Training  and  Opportunity  Cen- 
ter, funded  temporarily  under  title  V  of 
the  poverty  program.  Sixty-seven  of 
these  heads  of  households  are  men.  The 
women  are  now  heads  of  households;  the 
men  have  left.  The  women  are  carry- 
ing the  family  burden.  For  the  most 
part,  then,  we  are  picking  up  the  pieces 
in  broken  families.  We  are  giving  some 
mothers  work  training,  so  they  can 
achieve  gainful  employment.  And  we 
are  hoping  that  their  children  are  ade- 
quately cared  for  while  she  works,  imder 
approved  child  care  plans. 

To  recapitulate,  only  one  out  of  every 
five  of  the  household  heads  in  training 
is  a  man.  Under  the  circumstances,  we 
must  aim  to  make  the  women  self-sup- 
porting, jind  do  it  in  the  best  way  we  can 
without  damage  to  the  children.  If  this 
means  more  attention  to  day  care  and 
other  child  care  programs — such  as  the 
Head  Start  and  Summer  Adventures  for 
Youth  programs  of  last  summer— then 
we  must  provide  it.  We  must  provide 
It  not  only  when  the  mother  Is  in  train- 
ing— but  when  she  Is  on  the  Job.  For 
she  Is  absent  from  the  home  In  any 
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case  and  she  is  the  supporting  parent. 
And  we  must  face  the  ticX  that  this 
may,  at  least  in  part,  be  due  to  re- 
strictive welfare  practices  which  made 
leaving  his  family  the  only  door  open  to 
the  father  of  her  children. 

Now,  In  asking  for  the  AFDC-UP  pro- 
gram last  year,  District  public  welfare 
olflcials  gave  us  a  figure  of  1,105  families 
for  an  estimated  12-montlf  caseload  «nd 
490  families  for  a  6-month  case  load. 
In  other  words,  based  on  local  resources, 
on  imemployment  flgiires,  and  on  the 
experiences  of  similar  cities,  we  have 
assumed  that  children  (it  about  490 
household  heads  would  benefit  from 
APDC-UP  over  a  6-month  period  and 
that  this  figure  would  buUd  up  to  over 
1.100  In  12  months.  Welfare  Director 
Brewer's  last  report  to  m«  shows  that 
as  of  the  last  day  of  196)5,  485  house- 
hold heads  were  either  in  training  or 
receiving  help  while  they  waited  for 
training — on  TAFUP.  If  the  program 
builds  up  as  it  should,  and  the  caseload 
figure  reaches  the  1,100  mark,  then  the 
program  will  be  moving  toward  our 
joels  of  achieving  skills  alrtd  independ- 
ence for  those  denied  thera  before. 

But  I  am  still  concerned  with  the  fate 
of  those  children  whose  parents  applied 
for  training  but  did  not  mejce  the  grade 
In  the  selection  process,  latere  were  107 
household  headi,  for  ijiBtance,  dis- 
approved in  December.  There  is  still 
much  unmet  need  in  jthis  District  of 
Columbia.  Statistics  sh^uW  not  be  used 
to  mask  human  suffering.  The  very  suc- 
cess of  the  crisis  assistance  and  tem- 
porary shelter  programs  hete — long  over- 
due and  now  much  used—shows  that 
many  children  in  our  Capital  are  in  ter- 
rible need.  Since  these  programs  started, 
according  to  Mr.  Brewer's  t^wrts  to  me, 
363  families  with  1,197  dhlldren  have 
been  helping  during  rockbottom  crises. 
And  the  family  emergency  service  pro- 
ram  has  provided  special  child  welfare 
services  to  119  families  with  478  chil- 
dren. The  cold  month  of  December — the 
last  covered  by  the  reports-^-accounts  for 
the  bulk  of  this  caseload.  The  statistics 
tor  January,  which  saw  th*  blizzard  of 
1966.  will  give  us  more  concrete  evidence, 
I  think.  The  heavy  snow  wfts  a  nasty  in- 
oonvenience  for  most  of  iW.  For  tha._ 
poor,  deprived  of  theh-  marginal  con- 
struction Jobs,  or  their  day's  work, 
flocked  to  the  city's  welfare  agencies. 
When  my  staff,  and  some  of  yours  too,  I 
assume,  get  an  SOS  to  bring  cans  of  food 
for  an  emergency  collection  at  Priend- 
«hip  House  nearby,  I  asked  myself:  la 
this  the  Capital  of  the  wprlds  richest 
Nation?  Can  we  turn  our  backs  on  chil- 
dren starvhig  beneath  oor  legislative 
noses  while  statistics  are  Interpreted  and 
programs  discussed? 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  persistent 
<lra«  in  handling  applications  for  the 
basic  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program — applications  for 
^wnllies:  282  new  applications  were 
received  In  the  month  of  Dacember;  609 
•dditional  applications  were  in  process 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month — a  total 
of  891  applications.  But  only  283  of  the 
Wl  applications  were  pifoceesed  and 
handled  during  December,  In  most 
States,  such  applications  are  handled 
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between  twice  and  three  times  as  fast. 
A  child  can  slowly  starve  in  this  long 
waiting  period. 

Look,  too,  at  the  fact  that  In  the  Cap- 
ital no  active  cases  can  be  referred  from 
the  regular  AFDC  program  to  the  Work 
Training  Opportunity  Center.  Nation- 
ally, about  63  to  65  percent  of  the  train- 
ees in  the  title  V  work  training  pro- 
grams come  directly  from  the  APDC 
programs — they  come  right  off  the  re- 
lief rolls  and  into  training.  This  means 
that  if  they  are  women — and  most 
AFDC  family  heads  are — they  have 
been  considered  employable  and  have 
worked  out  satisfactory  child  care  plans. 
What  most  people  do  not  teallze  is  that 
here  in  the  Capital,  the  work  training 
programs  have  absolutely'  no  effect  on 
reducing  the  current  relief  rolls  of  our 
AFE>C  programs.  As  Mr.  Brewer  puts 
it  in  his  report  to  me: 

Families  receiving  AFDC  assistance  are 
not  employable  and  are  automatically  in- 
eligible for  tlif  WTOC  program.  Therelore, 
no  active  AFDC  cases  are  referred  to  the 
WTOC  program. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
chief  principles  underlying  the  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  was  pre- 
vention— to  prevent  a  family  from  going 
on  relief  in  the  first  place.  Another  was 
rehabilitation — to  give  a  family  oppor- 
tunity to  get  off  relief — ^to  achieve  in- 
dependence, to  msike  a  fresh  start.  Z 
will  never  forget  the  remark  of  the  23- 
year-old  mother  who  did  get  off  relief 
through  a  rehabilitation  project: 

Believe  me  working  is  much  better — 

She  said — 
Tou  are  Independent.  As  long  as  I  can  get 
a  job  I  will  not  go  back  on  public  assist- 
ance. If  I  got  laid  oS  in  a  slack  time  at  the 
laundry.  I  would  look  for  something  In  an- 
other field  until  things  picked  up  again. 

But  you  cannot  taJce  pe(H>le  off  relief 
rolls  for  rehabilitation  when  they  have 
already  been  screened  off  because  they 
are  not  eligible  for  one  technical  reason 
or  another.  When  local  restrictions  so 
hamper  a  relief  program — even  a  pro- 
gnim  with  good  intentions — it  cannot 
achieve  its  humane  and  constructive 
purposes  of  prevention  and  reliabilita- 
tlon.  Where  potential  employability  of 
an  imemployed  parent,  for  instance, 
rules  out  the  family  for  financial  help  to 
children,  there  is  obviously  no  current 
relief  roll  reduction  to  be  gained  Xrom 
work  training  opportunities.  ""^ 

Most  communities  respond  to  hunger 
and  need  and  no  job  by  providing  as- 
sistance in  such  cases.  But  our  Capi- 
tal's needy  children  have  slim  chance  for 
food,  if  they  happen  to  be  bom  to  a 
mother  who  could  work  at  something  If 
that  something  were  available. 

Let  me  reaffirm  my  position.  I  am 
willing  to  experiment  with  different 
methods  to  bring  help  to  the  Capital's 
needy  children — as  to  all  needy  children. 
I  consider  the  program  proposed  in  the 
President's  budget  promising  and  will 
support  it.  In  the  next  Congress,  we 
will  be  taking  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
public  welfare  picture  and  the  needs  of 
the  poor  in  the  entire  Nation.  What 
we  must  try  to  do  Is  develop  public  as- 


sistance programs  that  Wl&  meet  people's 
Immediate  needs  and  then  develop  op- 
portunities for  them  which  will  channel 
them  toward  Independence. 

Meanwhile,  in  our  Capital,  we  should 
continually  test  proven  methods  and  try 
new  approaches.  Here  are  some  of  Uie 
programs — used  elsewhere  with  suc- 
cess— which  I  would  like  to  see  empha- 
sized in  the  District  during  this  experi- 
mental period: 

First.  Why  not  launch  an  aggressive 
attempt  to  locate  families  with  an  im- 
employed father  while  he  remains  with 
his  family — and  to  locate  the  marginal 
unemployed  father  with  a  big  family. 
These  are  high-risk  groups.  With  coun- 
seling, guidance,  employment  help,  and 
crisis  financial  help,  we  could  really  pre- 
vent dependency.  This  will  not  be  easy 
because  the  unemployed  man  with  a  fam- 
ily has  shied  away  from  community  as- 
sistance— after  all.  he  knew  it  was  not 
there  for  him.  But  the  District  has  a 
huge  staff  of  welfare  Investigators — 
many  more  than  New  York  City  or  Los 
Angeles,  I  believe— and  this  is  a  Job  they 
could  do. 

Second.  As  long  as  we  are  dealing  pri- 
marily with  families  headed  by  women, 
let  us  make  an  all-out  effort  to  prepare 
these  women  for  Jobs  which  are  sorely 
-needed  and  hold  some  sort  of  promise 
for  the  future.  The  Work  Training  and 
Occupation  Center  should  place  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  current — and  future — 
demand  in  the  health  services.  In  other 
cities,  food  handlers,  orderlies,  nurses' 
aids,  practical  nurses,  and  even  a  few 
registered  nurses  are  being  trained  from 
public  assistance  caseloads.  Such  train- 
ees can  be  found  among  applicants  who 
are  rejected  for  our  District  programs 
because  they  have  potential  employabil- 
ity. We  are  on  a  treadmill  when  we  train 
marginal  people  for  marginal  Jobs  which 
have  no  future. 

Third.  How  about  some  kind  of  com- 
munity organization — perhaps  connected 
with  the  work  training  center — which 
can  systematically  handle  inquiries  and 
placements  for  odd  Jobs  and  flx-lt  t3T?e« 
of  work.  Many  men  wandered  about 
suburban  streets  looking  for  a  few  dollars 
worth  of  toow  shoveling  Jobs  during  the 
bllzeard.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  be- 
leaguered city  could  have  used  a  central 
service  where  they  could  have  applied 
fdr  Jobs.  Such  a  service  would  benefit 
the  community  and  the  temporarily 
unemployed — among  whcan  w«  would 
probably  find  many  unemployed  and 
deserting  household  heads.  And  it 
would  be  a  center  of  contact — aggres- 
sively to  Interest  and  enroll  marginal 
workers  into  training  classes  which 
would  eventually  lead  to  more  staMe  and 
promising  employment. 

Fourth.  Our  gracious  First  Lady  hw 
pioneered  with  her  beautificatlon  plan 
for  the  Capital  City.  Let  us  get  behind 
her — ^help  make  the  Capital  more  beauti- 
ful— and  help  men  achieve  independence 
at  the  same  time.  The  projects  she  and 
her  Society  for  a  More  Beautiful  Na- 
tional Capital  have  outlined  for  Wash- 
ington will  need  maintenance  as  well  as 
building.  I  understand  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  boys  helped  in  such  pre- 
vocatlonal  vatk.  last  summer. 
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But  such  prevocational  experience 
should  not  be  limited  to  Toong  adults  of 
high  Bchool  age.  Our  priority  problem 
ts  to  get  male  household  heads  Into  a 
training  stream  which  will  \ipgrade  their 
potential  work  skills.  Why  not  offer 
paid  employment  tied  Into  the  beautlflca- 
tion  plans?  This  la  not  busy  work  or 
made  work.  It  ts  real  woi*.  with  a  con- 
structive and  useful  purpose.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  most  men  would  prefer  It  to 
relief — It  would  get  them  started  along 
work  training  and  employment  avenues 
which  can  be  tested  out  In  an  Imagina- 
tive program  In  gardening,  lawn  care, 
construction  work,  landscaping  work, 
or  carpentry,  electrical  work,  masonry, 
and  roofing.  Such  a  program  would 
combine  doing  productive  work  for  pay 
with  counseling  and  direction  toward 
Job  sklU  training. 

Plfth.  Disability— especially  when  It  Is 
suffered  by  a  man  ^ho  heads  a  house- 
hold— often  causes  fsunily  breakdown. 
Chronic  diseases  usually  associated  with 
old  age  begin  to  hit  the  marginal  worker 
In  his  forties.  Studies  show  that  by  the 
time  the  man  becomes  disabled  enough 
for  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  he  has  suffered  his  chief  Impair- 
ment for  about  18.3  years.  Under  the 
Federal  law  there  Is  considerable  leeway 
for  the  regular  APDC  iirogram  to  pick 
up  these  Incapacitated  parents  at  a  stage 
where  physical  rehabilitation  and  re- 
training is  possible.  Let  us  be  sure  the 
Capital  Is  helpmg  this  group  of  fathers 
In  the  early  stages  of  disabling — when 
they  would  be  considered  emplosrable  for 
off-and-on,  part-time  work. 

In  our  Nation  as  a  whole  we  now  have 
about  35  million  poor.  A  quarter  of 
these — the  poorest  of  the  poor — are  on 
relief.  Now  we  have  about  8.1  million 
people  on  public  assistance — 7.5  million 
In  federally  aided  programs.  But  we 
must  remember  that  our  population  Is 
Increatlng — we  have  more  children  and 
people  are  living  longer. 

The  great  bulk  of  these  people  on  re- 
lief are  very  old,  or  very  young,  or  blind, 
or  seriously  disabled.  Almost  no  one 
questions  the  terrible  authenUclty  of 
their  plight. 

But  the  program  giving  help  to  chil- 
dren of  needy  families— aid  to  famlUea 
of  dependent  children — captures  the 
public  attention.  This  program  gives 
badly  needed  help  to  children  during 
crises  times.  The  turnover  is  high — 
where  humanely  administered,  the  pro- 
gram and  services  help  people  off  relief 
and  Into  Independence. 

We  will  consider  this  broad  problem 
thoroughly  in  the  next  congress.  Mean- 
while, let  us  continue  to  work  together 
as  best  we  can  to  achieve  a  humane  and 
constructive  welfare  program  In  the 
riflhest  nation  of  the  worid.  and  In  Its 
Capital. 

COMPUMORY  UNIONISM:  A  DENIAL 
OF  FRXEDOIiC 

,?^-  °*^'™  ***■•  President,  section 
14 (b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  empowers 
the  States  to  ban  compulsory  unlmism. 
Nineteen  ol  them  have  done  so  by  right- 
to-work  laws  which  vest  In  every  man 
the  freedom  to  stand  erect  on  his  own 
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two  feet  and  decide  for  himself  with  his 
own  Ood-glven  faculties  whether  he  will 
Join  or  refrain  ftx>m  Joining  a  labor 
union. 

Acting  upon  the  demand  of  certain 
union  labor  leaders,  the  administration 
Is  urging  Congress  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  thus  nul- 
lify these  State  rIght-to-work  laws.  The 
administration  Justifies  Its  request  for  re- 
peal by  the  single  unconvincing  argument 
that  such  action  would  make  the  laws  of 
all  50  States  uniform.  I  re^}ectfully  sub- 
mit that  if  It  shares  the  admlnlstraticm's 
view  that  uniformity  of  law  is  desirable  in 
this  field.  Congress  can  best  sectire  such 
uniformity  and  at  the  same  time  mani- 
fest Its  character  as  the  legislature  of  a 
free  country  by  enacting  a  national 
rlght-to-work  law,  which  will  restore  to 
Americans  In  the  other  31  States  the 
right  to  carry  their  own  sovereignty  un- 
der their  own  hats. 

The  demand  for  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  brings  to  mind  the  ancient  saying 
in  Eccleslastes:  There  is  no  new  t>'<"g 
under  the  sun. 

The  doctrine  prevailed  in  France  at  the 
time  French  kings  possessed  virtually  ab- 
solute power  over  the  lives  of  their  sub- 
jects that  "the  right  of  working  is  a  royal 
right  which  the  Prince  can  sell  and  the 
subjects  must  buy."  The  demand  for 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  Is  a  call  for  com- 
pulsory imionlBm.  and  compulsory  \m- 
lonlsm  is  based  upon  this  adaptation  of 
the  doctrine  prevalent  in  France  In 
despotic  days:  The  right  to  work  Is  a 
labor  union  right,  which  the  labor  union 
can  sell  and  the  Individual  worker  must 
buy  if  he  Is  to  be  allowed  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood for  himself  and  his  loved  ones  with 
his  own  hands  and  talents. 

During  a  previous  generatl(»i,  labor 
unions  rightly  condemned  so-called  yel- 
low dog  contracts  w4iereby  employees 
were  required  to  agree  either  to  Join  a 
union  selected  by  their  employer  or  to 
abstain  from  Joining  any  xmlon  what- 
ever. To  free  employees  from  such 
coercion  and  secure  for  them  the  freedom 
of  choice  now  embodied  In  the  right-to- 
work  laws  of  the  19  States,  these  yeUow 
dog  contracts  were  wisely  outlawed  by 
Federal  and  State  statutes. 

The  demand  of  certain  union  lab<w 
leaders  for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  is 
really  a  demand  that  another  kind  of 
yellow  dog  contract,  that  is.  the  imion 
shop  agreement,  be  given  legal  sanction 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  union  sh(H>  agreement  Is  an 
anomaly  In  law.  Such  an  agreement  Is 
made  by  an  employer  operating  a  shop  or 
industry  and  a  particular  union  without 
the  participation  of  the  employees  whose 
oompensadon  or  terms  of  employment 
are  concluded  by  It.  By  the  term  "a 
particular  union,"  I  mean  the  union 
which  Is  recognized  in  any  way  by  the 
National  I^bor  Relations  Board  as  the 
bargaining  agent  for  such  employees. 

Under  a  union  shop  agreement,  every 
employee,  old  or  new.  Is  forced  to  be- 
come and  remain  a  member,  pay  dues 
and  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  par- 
ticular union,  or  else  lose  his  job.  It  is 
wholly  Immaterial  whether  the  particu- 
lar union  Is  good  or  bad.  or  whether  the 
Individual  employee  has  sound  reasons 
for  not  wishing  to  be  affllia^  with  It. 


It  is  appropriate  to  note  in  passing 
that  since  the  Supreme  Court  has  ad- 
Judged  the  act  of  Congress  barring  Com- 
munists from  union  offices  to  be  an  un- 
constitutional bill  of  attainder,  a  union 
shop  agreement  may  compel  loyal  Amer- 
icans to  become  Involuntary  members  of 
a  Communist-controlled  union,  which  Is 
disloyal  to  them  and  their  country. 

An  unbiased  analysis  readily  demon- 
strates that  the  union  shop  agreement  Is 
repugnant  to  the  freedom  of  those  who 
labor. 

The  union  shop  agreement  Is  a  coer- 
cive Instrument  designed  to  draft  Into 
unions  as  dues-paying  members  employ- 
ees who  will  not  voluntarily  Join  them. 
It  operates  by  economic  intimidation 
Pew  men  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
afford  to  lose  their  Jobs.  This  U  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  who  have  acquired 
wives  and  children  and  thus  given  hos- 
tages to  fortime. 

Union  shop  agreements  are  often  detri- 
mental to  employees  because  of  the  way 
In  which  they  are  negotiated.  The  em- 
ployer wishes  to  obtain  an  employment 
contract  favorable  to  him  rather  than 
his  employees,  and  the  labor  union  wishes 
to  secure  a  compulsory  imlonism  agree- 
ment which  will  enable  it  to  avoid  the. 
task  rightly  resting  upon  It  as  a  volun- 
tary assodaUon,  that  is,  the  task  of  pro- 
curing its  members  by  volimtary  per- 
suasion. They  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tions stimulated  by  these  wishes  and  en- 
ter into  a  sweetheart  contract  In  which 
the  union  grants  to  the  employer  terms 
of  employment  advantageous  to  him  and 
detrimental  to  the  employees  In  exchange 
for  a  compulsory  unionism  agreement 
whereby  the  employer  forces  all  his  em- 
ployees to  Join  the  union  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  numy  of  them. 

By  outlawing  union  shop  agreements, 
rlght-to-work  laws  remove  the  motive 
of  the  union  to  subordinate  the  Interests 
of  the  employees  to  its  wish,  and  thus 
leave  It  free  to  conduct  negotiations  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  an  em- 
ployment contract  advantageous  to  the 
employees. 

Note  has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that 
compulsory  unionism  robs  woricers  of 
freedom  of  choice  and  compels  them  to 
Join  particular  unions  regardless  of 
whether  such  unions  be  good  or  bad 
unions. 

Those  who  demand  compulsory  union- 
ism apparently  assiune  that  all  unions 
are  good  unions.  To  be  sure,  most 
unions  merit  this  description.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  any  assumption 
that  all  unions  are  good  Is  certainly  Ill- 
founded. 

I  had  the  rather  melancholy  experience 
of  serving  on  the  Senate  select  conmilttee 
headed  by  an  able  and  courageous  Sena- 
tor, John  L.  McClellan,  which  spent 
more  than  2  years  investigating  activities 
In  the  labor-management  field.  The  com- 
mittee Investigated  some  20  unions  which 
had  acquired  the  power  In  one  way  or 
another  to  represent  several  million  sup- 
posedly free  Americans.  The  facts  show- 
ing how  this  power  had  been  exercised  by 
these  unions  proved  conclusively  the 
truth  of  Lord  Acton's  aphorism:  Power 
tends  to  corrupt,  and  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely. 


"Si 
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Despite  thousands  of  fifth  amendment 
pleas  by  scores  of  officers  and  agents  of 
the  unions  Investigated,  the  McClellan 
committee  took  20,432  pi^es  of  testi- 
mony, which  made  it  manifest  that  the 
unions  investigated  were  unworthy  to  re- 
ceive either  the  voluntary  pr  the  coerced 
support  of  freemen.  I 

i  can  summarize  with  accuracy  what 
the  Investigation  revealed  by  quoting  a 
statement  made  by  me  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  McClellan  committee's  work.  I 
quote: 

The  teetlxnooy  taken  by  the  committee  lias 
Ahocked  the  con«clenoe  ot  t4«  Nation. 

IlilA  Is  true  because  the  testimony  haa 
nmde  It  crystal  clear  that  some  or  all  of  the 
following  things  have  occvUMd  upon  fre- 
quent occasions  in  some  of  the  unions  In- 
vastlgated: 

First.  Union  moneys  In  enormous  amounts 
have  been  converted  to  their  own  use,  or  that 
of  their  cronies,  by  union  offloars  whose  duty 
It  was  to  safeguard  them. 

Second.  tJnlon  officers  oomznlttlng  such 
raids  upon  \inlon  treasuries  liave  destroyed 
union  records  to  conceal  their  financial  mis- 
deeds from  union  memberi.  income  tax 
authorities,  law  enforcemenit,  officers,  and 
invest  luting  conunlttees. 

Third.  Union  members  bav^  been  deprived 
of  any  real  voice  In  the  election  of  union  offi- 
cers or  the  management  of  union  affairs  by 
dictatorial  activities  of  union  officers,  un- 
democratic regulations,  wanton  abuse  of  the 
trustee  process,  and  even,  on  occasion,  sheer 
terrorism. 

Fourth.  Persons  convicted  and  senteaced 
to  prison  for  armed  robbery,  tttirglary.  extor- 
tion, and  other  Infamous  critses  have  been 
placed  In  positions  of  authority  over  honest 
and  law-abiding  union  members  shortly 
after  their  release  from  prlaon  and  before 
they  had  brought  "forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance." 

Fifth.  Union  charters  have  l>een  granted  to 
known  racketeers  and  their  associates  who 
have  used  them  as  devices  to  prey  upon  the 
public  and  helpless  workers  compelled  to 
earn  their  bread  In  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

Sixth.  Union  officers  and  agents  of  em- 
ployers have  entered  into  conspiracies  result- 
ing in  sweetheart  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  which  constitute  betrayal  of 
the  union  members  such  offlpers  were  sup- 
posed to  represent. 

On  an  occasion  2  years  earlier,  Mr. 
CJeorge  Meany,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organlt;atlons,  made 
some  Illuminating  comments  upon  the 
facts  revealed  by  evidence  presented  to 
the  McClellan  committee  during  the 
first  months  of  Its  Investigation.  Mr. 
Meany's  comments  corroborate  In  sub- 
stantial part  the  accuracy  of  my  state- 
ment. I  quote  his  comments  as  set  out 
in  an  article  headlined  "Meany  Is 
Shocked  by  Rackets'  Scppe,"  which  w>- 
peared  in  the  New  York  "limes  for  No- 
vember 2,  1957: 

When  the  ATL  and  the  CIO  merged  nearly 
3  years  ago,  he  said,  the  concern  of  labor 
leaders  about  corruption  waa  written  Into 
the  constitution.  "We  thought  we  knew  a 
few  things  about  trade  unlaa  corruption," 
he  said,  "but  we  didn't  know  the  half  of 
It.  one-tenth  of  It.  or  the  one-hundredth 
V*rx  of  It.  We  did  not  know,  for  Instance, 
that  we  had  unions  where  a  criminal  record 
*»s  almost  a  prerequisite  to  holding  office 
inder  the  national  union.  We  didn't  know 
that  we  bad  top  trade  union  leaders  who 
made  it  a  practice  to  secretly  borrow  the 
funds  of  their  union.  We  didn't  know  that 
there  were  top  trade  union  leaders  who  used 


the  funda  for  phony  real  estate  deals  In 
which  the  victims  of  the  fraud  were  their 
own  members.  And  we  dldnt  know  that 
there  were  trade  union  leaders  who  charged 
to  the  union  treasury  such  Items  as  speed 
boats,  perfume,  sUk  stockings,  brassieres,, 
color  TV.  refrigerators,  and  everything  else 
under  the  sun."  Mr.  Meany  asserted  that 
"some  of  these  things  are  still  going  on." 
"Of  cotttse,"  be  remarked,  "you  can't  get 
much  cooperation  from  a  national  union  the 
officers  of  which  are  practicing  the  same  sort 
of  larceny  on  a  national  scale  as  la  being 
practiced  by  their  so-called  local  reprcaent- 
atlvee  on  a  local  scale." 

This  ends  the  quotation  from  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times,  whose  writer 
stated  that  Mr.  Meany  W8is  commenting 
on  the  conduct  of  leaders  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Some  of  those  who  demand  compulsory 
unionism  assert,  however,  that  the 
McClellan  committee  ended  Its  work  In 
March  1960,  and  that  In  consequence  the 
American  people  ought  to  presume  that 
the  evils  revesiled  by  Its  investigation  no 
longer  exist  anywhere  *a  the  labor 
movement. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  the  ./Vmerican  peo- 
ple will  be  so  naive  as  to  Ir.dulge  such  a 
presumption  as  long  as  Irresponsible 
latx>r  unions  call  Jurisdictional  strikes  at 
Cape  Kennedy  In  contempt  of  the  na- 
tional security,  or  James  R.  Hoffa  re- 
mains the  president  of  the  coimtry's 
most  numerous  and  powerful  union,  or 
the  officials  of  a  supposedly  respectable 
union  mlscoimt  25,509  of  the  133,000 
ballots  cast  In  tm  election  for  a  national 
president  In  order  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  members  and  make  It  appear  that 
the  Incumbent  was  reelected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  2,103,  when  he  wasf  actually 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  23,316. 

Th^  vast  preponderance  of  corrup- 
tion, oenlal  of  member  rights,  and  mal- 
administration discovered  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  In  unions  was  In  un- 
ions which  depended  upon  the  coercive 
provisions  of  union  shop  agreements  to 
obtain  and  retain  their  members.  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  this  was  so. 

The  tragic  truth  Is  that  union  shop 
agreements  are  calculated  to  make  un- 
ion members  unable  to  secure  their 
rights  against  dictatorial  imlon  leaders 
or  to  prevent  corruption  or  maladminis- 
tration by  corrupt  leaders. 

This  Is  80  because  union  shop  agree- 
ments permit  dictatorial  control  of 
workers  by  union  leaders.  The  workers 
are  compelled  to  become  and  remain 
dues-paying  union  members  under  pen- 
alty of  losing  their  means  of  livelihood. 

As  Wallace  Turner,  who  acquired  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  the  subject  while  work- 
ing as  a  reporter  for  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonlan,  testified  before  the  McClellan 
committee,  members  of  unions  are  re- 
luctant "to  get  out  of  line"  for  fear  "that 
their  union  cards  will  be  taken  up  and 
they  will  be  out  of  employment." 

Sylvester  Petro,  professor  of  labor  law 
in  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Law,  and  author  of  the  wise  commentary 
on  the  McClellan  investigation  entitled 
"Power  Unlimited — ^The  Corruption  of 
Union  Leadership,"  declares  that  "the 
40-odd  volumes  of  the  McClellan  Record 
may  accurately  be  summed  up  as  an 
overwhelming    documentation    of    Mr. 


Turner's  Point."  He  adds,  in  substance, 
that  "union  officers  Would  not  be  so 
highly  tempted  to  abuse  members  said 
thugs  and  racketeers  would  not  find 
unions  so  attractive"  If  members  "were 
free  at  any  time  simply  to  quit  paying 
dues" — page  139. 

I  share  in  full  measure  Professor 
Petro's  views.  No  amount  of  sophistry, 
can  erase  the  truth  that  those  who  work 
for  their  dally  bread  must  have  the  right 
to  belong  or  refrain  from  belonging  to  a 
union  if  they  are  to  be  really  free. 

The  recognition  of  this  fundamental 
freedom  does  not  impair  any  privilege 
rightly  belonging  to  labor  unions.  Each 
imlon  is  left  free  to  number  among  its 
dues-paying  members  all  those  it  can 
induce  by  voluntary  persuasion  to  Join  It. 
Surely.  It  Is  no  Injustice  to  require  labor 
unions  to  obtain  their  members  In  the 
same  way  in  which  chiu-ches  and  sdl 
other  voluntary  associations  secure 
theirs. 

When  all  Is  said,  yellow-dog  ccmtracts 
are  simply  not  acceptable  In  a  free  coun- 
try, regardless  of  whether  they  are  Im- 
posed upon  woricers  at  the  employer's 
beliest  or  the  union's  demand.  In  either 
case,  they  rob  the  workers  of  a  basic 
freedom — the  right  to  make  their  own 
choice  in  a  matter  of  crucial  lmi>ort  to 
them. 

The  proposal  to  reptaX  section  14(b) 
raises  once  again  an  ever  recurring  and 
age-old  issue — ^the  issue  of  tjrranny 
versus  freedom. 

I  make  a  promise  to  you  and  all  other 
Americans  who  loath  tyranny  and  love 
liberty.  I  shall  urge  Senators  to  read 
and  ponder  a  great  poem — Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's "The  Old  Issue" — before  the  Senate 
votes  upon  the  quesUcxi  of  repeal. 

In  "The  Old  Issue."  Kipling  tells  in 
eloquent  and  truthful  words  how  freedom 
was  bought  for  us  by  our  fathers  at  great 
cost  long  ago,  and  how  it  will  be  lost  by 
us  unless  we  resist  the  unceasing  at- 
tempts of  government,  which  he  calls  the 
King,  to  take  it  from  us  bit  by  bit.  I 
quote  a  few  lines  fyom  this  great  poem: 

All  we  have  of  freedom,  all  we  use  or  know. 

This  our  fathers  bought  for  us  long  and  long 
ago. 

Ancient  Right  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we 
draw, 

I^eave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  underneath 
the  Law. 

Lance  and  torch  and  tumult,  steel  and  grey- 
goose  wing. 

Wrenched  It,  Inch  and  ell  and  aU,  slowly 
from  the  King. 

So  they  bought  us  freedom,  not  at  little  cost. 

Wherefore  must  we  watch  the  King,  lest  our 
gain  be  lost. 

I  close  with  this  observation:  Rlght-to- 
work  laws  enforce,  and  union  shop  agree- 
ments nullify,  the  ancient  right  which 
Kipling  calls  "leave  to  live  by  no  man's 
leave."  One  does  not  have  leave  to  live 
by  no  man's  leave  If  he  is  compelled  to 
pay  a  labor  union  for  leave  to  earn  his 
livelihood. 


SURPLUS  NO  LONGER  THE  KEY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  in  the  new  food-for- 
freedom  legislation,  the  administration 
proposed  to  depart  from  the  surplus 
concept  in  f  oo^l  aid. 
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Hlmny  Judganent,  the  time  has  paased 
when  we  can  afford  to  operate  thla  fine 
program  on  the  baslB  of  a  surplus  dis- 
posal. It  is  true  that  we  had  heavy  agri- 
cultural surpluses  on  hand  when  the 
original  food-for-peace  legislation  was 
passed  nearly  12  years  ago,  but  they  are 
now  greatly  reduced.  Worid  conditions 
have  changed.  What  is  needed  now  is 
not  a  surplus  disposal  program  for  the 
United  States,  but  a  positive  food  pro- 
gram for  our  friends  around  the  world 
that  makes  sense  in  terms  of  meeting 
human  needs  and  stimulating  economic 
development.  TTie  President's  food-for- 
freedom  program  meets  that  require- 
ment. 

The  surplus  disposal  concept  has 
made  the  program  dlfflcult  to  administer. 
In  some  instances  it  has  led  to  unbal- 
anced food  programs,  with  heavy  empha- 
sis on  grain  and  too  little  emphasis  on 
other  useful  products.  It  has  brought 
accusations  from  others  that  we  dump 
our  surpluses.  It  has  not  sufficiently 
prompted  recipient  coimtrles  to  build 
their  own  economies. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  this  basic  change. 
President  Johnson  and  all  who  partici- 
pated in  formulating  these  new  proposals 
are  to  be  commended.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Congress  will  endorse  this 
change  of  emphasis. 


NEW  AIRCRAFT  FOR  Uj8.  AIRLINES 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  hi 
this  Monday's  New  York  Tlmee,  there 
was  an  article  describing  the  new  air- 
craft that  the>U.S.  airlines  plan  to  put  in 
service  In  19«8.  The  article  is  based 
upon  an  Air  Transport  Association  re- 
port which  indicates  that  these  aircraft 
are  valued  at  $1.4  billion. 

The  deliveries  in  19«6,  of  course,  ve 
Just  a  part  of  an  overall  airline  reequlp- 
ment  program  that  tptals  $3.8  bllllan. 


The  program  began  in  1965  and  will  con- 
tinue through  1969.  As  of  the  end  of 
1965,  the  airlines  had  574  new  aircraft  on 
order  for  dellverleti  between  now  and 
1969. 

Airline  orders  of  this  magnitude  hare 
enormous  significance  for  the  aircraft 
manufacturing  Industry,  as  well  as  the 
entire  economy  of  the  Nation.  I  know 
that  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington will  benefit  enormously  from  the 
350  Boeing  Jet  transports  that  will  be 
deUvered  to  the  airlines  In  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

Airline  orders  mean  Jobs  and  I  was 
very  pleased  to  note  a  recent  statement 
from  the  Boeing  Co.  which  pointed  out 
that  the  orders  for  commercial  Jets  have 
created  15,000  new  Jobs  for  that  one 
manufacturing  company  alone. 

The  airlines  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  vase  reequlpment  program.  It  has 
a  great  meaning  for  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  as  well  as  the  millions  of  passen- 
gers and  shippers  who  will  be  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  shipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoxis  per- 
mission to  reprint  the  full  text  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America's 
statement  which  describes  the  new 
equipment  on  order;  also  several  news 
articles  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Rscord 
as  follows: 

t7.S.  AiKLiNn  To  Aao  383  N«w  Jw  Aouaurr 
Dxntnra  19M 

Washinotow,  D.C— The  VJB.  acbaduftd 
alrUnea  expect  to  plac«  283  n«w  turbine- 
powered  aircraft  in  service  during  1968,  the 
Air  Tr&naport  Aaeoclatlon  of  America  said 
today.  The  new  aircraft  are  valued  at  SI  4 
billion. 

The  383  alrplanee  to  be  deUvered  In  19M 
are  the  largest  number  ever  added  to  the  air- 
line neete  In  any  one  year.  The  $1.4  billion 
cost  of  the  aircraft  alao  repreaenta  a  new 
high. 
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"The  additional  capacity  will  be  needed  to 
provide  for  and  properly  anUclpete  the  Na- 
tion "■  growing  demand  for  air  tranaporta- 
Uon."  Stiiart  Q.  Tipton,  president  of  ATA 
eald.  "For  the  domestic  trunk*,  thla  meant 
an  estimated  14  to  17  percent  Increase  in 
available  seat  miles  In  loea,  depending  on  the 
rate  of  retirement  o*  older  equipment  and 
assuming  no  material  changes  In  aeatlni 
configurations. 

"It*  Interesting  to  note  that  during  1065 
the  airlines  disposed  of  weU  over  100  obsolete 
piston  aircraft.  Some  80  percent  of  all  air- 
line revenue  passenger  miles  are  now  ac- 
counted for  by  pure  Jet  aircraft  and  that 
figure  will  continue  to  Increase  during  issfl 
as  alrUnes  dispose  of  rtlll  more  piston  air- 
craft  and  replace  them  with  new  jets,"  Tipton 
eald. 

This  year's  deliveries  are  part  of  a  6-year 
program— 1966-fl»— designed  to  reequlp  the 
Nation's  airlines  with  new  pure  Jet  and  turbo- 
prop aircraft.  The  total  airline  commit- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  the  aircraft  In  this 
period  Is  now  $3.8  billion.  One  hundred 
sixty-one  airplanes  valued  at  an  estimated 
$880  mUllon  were  delivered  In  1966. 

An  ATA  survey  of  airline  equipment  in 
service  and  on  order  as  of  December  31, 
1966,  showed  that  the  airlines  now  have  a 
total  of  674  new  Jets  and  turboprops  on 
order  for  delivery  In  1966  through  1969.  The 
cost  of  the  new  aircraft  wUl  be  $3.9  bU- 
Uon. 

Tipton  noted  that  396  of  the  new  Jets 
on  order  are  designed  for  short  and  medium 
hauls.  "Service  to  the  many  smaller  cities 
In  the  United  States  la  In  the  process  of 
being  Improved  with  the  new  Jets  and  the 
response  from  passengers  so  far  Indicates  that 
they  are  providing  a  significant  stimulus  to 
|alr  travel."  he  said. 

As  at  yearend  1966,  the  survey  showed, 
the  airline  fleet  totaled  1,936  aircraft  of  all 
types.  The  fleet  was  broken  down  Into  704 
pure  Jets,  299  turboprops,  898  piston  aircraft, 
14  turbine-powered  helicopters  and  10  piston 
helicopters. 

(Attached  ta  the  ATA  survey  of  flight 
equipment  In  service  and  on  order  as  of 
December  31,  1965,  and  a  delivery  schedule 
for  the  new  aircraft.) 


Airerafl  in  •erviee  and  on  order  by  U.S.  tcheduled  airline  induatry  {Dec.  31,  1965) 
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80 


ss 


IKartin 

Othen 

Total 

Total  fixed  wing. 


Model 


DC-8 

DCH. 

DC-« 

DC-7 

ConateUaUon 

Super  ConsteUa- 


luperC 
don. 


303. 
404. 


Heltcoptars: 
Turblne: 

Boehif  Vtrtol. 
Blkorsky 


Total. 


PMoo: 

Ban 

Slkot^. 


Total 

Total  heltcopter 

Total  scheduled  Indntry.. 


i^Iaolades  81  leased  aircraft. 

•  44  eonvarrioos  of  pliton  aircraft  to  turboprop. 


107.. 
8-«I. 


47-a.. 
fl-*l.. 
8-«6.. 

8-«C. 


Inierr 
ice 


141 

2 
US 
84 

35 
88 

8 

78 

101 


On 

order 


888 


1,901 


14 


10 
34 


LOSS 


m 


174 


•38  oooTenions  of  ptstoo  alreraft  to  turboprop. 
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Mannfiolarer 


Boeing. 


British  Aircraft  Corp.. 
Douflas 


FtircbUd-Hlller. 


Lockheed 

Nord  Aviation. 
SUorsky 


Total,  aU  aircraft. 


Model 


B-705 

B-720 

B-737 

B-787 

BAC-Ul 

DC-8- 

DC-0 

F-37 

FH-237 

L-382B , 

302 

8-«l™ 


Total  ateeiaft 
on  order 


103 

8 

178 

80 

S3 

81 

131 

8 

24 

3 

0 

1 


«7t 


Aircraft  on  order  for  expected  dehvery  la— 


ues 


4« 

8 

88 


83 
14 
65 

8 
34 
3 
« 
1 


383 


1087 


47 


80 
3 


13 
71 


108 


1988 


18 
4» 


70 


[From  the  New  York  Tlmee,  4an.  31,  1966] 

TkANsroar  Nxws  and  Notk8:|383   Tdsbimx- 

PowEacD    Planbs    To    Bk    Aooxo— Pacmc 

CASOO    RATX    CTTT    SCHKOtTIXD 

Scheduled  airlines  In  this  country  expect 
to  place  282  new  turbine-powered  aircraft  In 
leryice  this  year,  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America  reported  yesterday.  The  new 
planes  are  valued  at  $1.4  bilUcHi. 

A  survey  of  airline  equipment  showed  that 
M  of  the  new  Jets  on  order  afe  designed  for 
short  and  medium  hauls. 

Stuart  G.  Tipton,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, aald:  "Service  to  maAy  small  cities 
In  the  United  States  is  in  the  procees  so  far 
indicates  that  they  are  of  being  improved 
with  Jets,  and  the  reaponse  fttim  passengers 
•0  far  Indicates  that  they  are  providing  a 
Mgniflcant  stimulus  to  air  travel." 

The  survey  showed  the  airline  fleet  toUled 
1,926  aircraft  of  all  types  at  the  end  of  1985. 
There  were  704  pure  Jets,  299  turboprops,  898 
piston  aircraft.  14  turbine-powered  helicop- 
ters, and  10  piston  helicopters, 

PACIVTC  KATK  XZDTTCtION 

Lower  trans-Paclflc  cargo  rates  on  a  wide 
variety  of  commodities  have  been  agreed  on 
by  member  airlines  of  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association  for  Introduction  on 
Uarcb  1. 

The  lower  rates  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Interested  governments  and  follow 
reductions  In  cargo  rates  on  the  North  At- 
lantic that  were  put  Into  effect  In  September 
and  on  January  1. 

Like  the  transatlantic  ralUi,  the  new 
Pacific  tariffs  are  Intended  taalnly  to  en- 
courage quantity  ahlpmenU  and  eliminate 
(UrscUonal  load  Imbalances. 

Under  the  new  ratee,  for  oxample.  elec- 
.  tronlc  data-processing  equipment  In  ahlp- 
menU of  more  than  11.000  pounds  would  be 
•hipped  between  San  Franclsoo  and  Tokyo 
u  65  cents  a  pound.  This  is  for  westbound 
thlpment  only,  and  compares  With  the  gen- 
«al  rate  of  $1  a  pound. 

Radios,  television,  household  electrical  ap- 
pliances, optical  goods  and  photographic  pro- 
JecUon  equipment  from  Tokyo  to  San  Fran- 
d*»  would  be  shipped  at  68  cents  a  pound, 
compared  with  the  current  coat  of  76  cento 
•  pound  for  minimum  ahlpments  of  440 
pounds.  On  ahlpmenU  of  a  minimum  at 
1.100  pounds  the  proposed  rate  would  be  63 
cenu  a  pound. 

Similar  rate  cats  would  apply  in  other 
*'»fflc  sectors. 


1980 


» 

a 


uled  to  sail  from  Haifa  on  February  11  and 
from  New  Tork  on  March  4.  The  Israel  will 
make  h»  last  sailing  from  New  Tork 
March  36. 

I  Prom  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  Jan 
31.  1966] 
Moax  Jrrs  voa  Aolinxs 
The  Nation's  airlines  are  expected  to  put 
a  record  382  pure  Jeu  and  turboprops  In 
service  this  year,  according  to  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  Amer.ca.  The  cost  will 
alpo  be  a  record  $1^4  bUUon.  The  expanded 
fleet  will  Increase  the  Industry's  available 
seat  miles  by  14  to  17  percent  depending  on 
the  rate  of  retirement  of  old  equipment,  the 
ATA  said.  Last  year  the  airlines  retired 
more  than  100  piston  aircraft.  About  80  per- 
cent of  all  airline  revenue  passenger  miles 
are  now  realized  from  pure  Jeto.  The  airlines 
have  a  total  of  574  new  Jeto  and  turboprops 
on  order  for  delivery  In  1966  through  1969  at 
a  cost  of  $3.9  billion. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Joiu-n&l  of  Commerce. 
Feb.  1.  1966] 

PLAIdB 

The  U.S.  scheduled  airlines  expect  to  place 
28?  new  turbine-powered  aircraft  In  service 
during  1966.  the  Air  Ttansport  Association  of 
America  said.  The  new  aircraft  are  valued 
at  $1.4  billion. 

The  282  airplanes  to  be  delivered  In  1966 
Is  the  largest  number  ever  added  to  the  air- 
line fleeto  In  any  1  year.  The  $1.4  blUlon 
cost  of  the  aircraft  also  represente  a  new 
high. 

The  additional  capacity  will  be  needed  to 
provide  for  and  properly  anticipate  the  Na- 
tion's growing  demand  for  air  transporta- 
tion. Stuart  a.  'npton.  president  of  ATA 
said.  "For  the  domestic  trunks  this  means 
an  festlmated  14-  to  17-percent  Increase  In 
available  seat  miles  In  1986,  depending  on 
the  rate  of  retirement  of  older  equipment 
and  aasvmilng  no  material  changes  In  seating 
configurations,"  he  said. 


SnC     KIFLACINO     VKBattbS 

Zlm  Unes  haa^  assigned  t%o  18-knot 
fighters  to  Ito  cargo  service  between  New 
York  and  Mediterranean  porto,  according  to 
A-  Manor,  executive  vice  president  of  Amerl- 
«n-i8raell  Shipping  Co.,  Inc.,  I  representing 
we  line.  | 

The  motorshlps  Yafo  and  Hddar.  built  In 
1984  and  1965,  respectively,  wlB  replace  the 
wnblnatlon  passenger-cargo  liners  /«rael 
wd  Zion,  which  are  being  withdrawn  from 
«*osatUnttc  service.     The   Yaifo  Is  ached- 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
PODNDINO  OP  THE  JOPLIN  (MO.) 
ROTARY  CLUB 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
50  years  ago  this  week  a  small  group  of 
men  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joplln, 
Mo.,  Rotary  Club.  I  am  pletwed  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  that  after  five  dec- 
ades of  outstanding  community  service, 
the  Joplln  Rotary  Club  is  today  stronger 
and  more  active  than  ever. 

This  week  In  Joplln  is  Rotary  Week 
and  tonight  aroimd  600  pe(H>le — includ- 
ing c(Mnmunity  leaders  from  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas — will 
be  on  hand  for  the  historic  golden  anni- 
versary banquet. 


As  a  past  director  of  Rotary  Inter- 
national, and  I  know  I  speak  for  the 
many  Senators  who  are  also  members  of 
Rotary,  I  am  deeply  proud  to  congratu- 
late the  Rotarlans  of  Joplln  for  a  half 
century  of  contributing  to  the  dynamic 
growth  of  southwest  Missouri. 

Rotary  In  Joplln  has  spelled  progress 
in  every  area  of  civic,  economic,  and  so- 
cial development.  The  history  of  the 
Joplln  Rotary  Club  is  a  fine  record  of 
dedication  and  community  service. 

In  1917  the  newly-organized  Joplln 
Rotarlans  raised  enough  money  to  fi- 
nance a  new  YMCA  building.  During 
Worid  War  I  and  World  War  n  mem- 
bers of  the  club  were  hard  at  work  in  a 
variety  of  hontef ront  tasks  so  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  war  effort. 

The  club  has  done  a  great  Job  with 
crippled  ai^d  underprivileged  children. 
Through  the  club's  work  these  youngsters 
have  been  provided  the  spark  of  hope 
that  every  American  boy  and  girl  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  MIsaourl's  lead- 
ing newspapers,  the  Joplln  Qlobe,  car- 
ried a  moving  account  of  the  first  50 
years  of  the  Joplln  Rotary  Club.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  fine  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

FiFTT-Taaa  Hisxost:  Joplw  Botakt  Club 
BxPAMSs  OoAU  axB  Work  With  Obowth 
The  Joplln  Rotary  Club,  celebrating  Its 
Both  anniversary  this  week,  had  Ito  origin  in 
1916,  10  years  after  the  first  Rotary  Club  had 
been  organized  In  Chicago. 

A  basis  for  the  3apUn  ocganlsatlon  wa« 
provided  by  a  group  of  local  bualnesa  and. 
professional  men  meeting  as  the  Noonday 
Luncheon  Club.  On  October  16.  1916,  10 
Joplln  men  met  with  a  Kansas  City  Botarian, 
Frank  Kelly,  to  begin  steps  towartl  Xormlns 
a  loeal  Rotary  organisation. 

The  group  was  oomprlMtl  of  a  newspaper 
manager,  candy  manufacturer,  mining  com- 
pany manager,  music  store  oiwner.  operator* 
of  an  engineering  firm,  a  baking  company, 
a  wholesale  grocery  company,  a  cigar  manu- 
facturing company  and  an  adding  machine 
company  and  an  auditor. 

The  club  was  chartered  In  1916  and  held 
Its  first  meeting  as  a  Rotary  Club  February 
13,  with  12  members  attending.  Since  It  was 
neceeaary  for  the  group's  bylaws  to  be  re- 
vised before  approval,  the  club  became  a  unit 
of  Rotary  International  September  4,  1916. 

Since  then,  the  club  has  grown  until  Its 
current  membership   includes   167  persons, 
comprised  of  business,  professional  and  dvlo       -^ 
leaders  of  the  community. 
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Twenty  wItm  of  RoUry  memtMn  united  In 
1019  to  form  Women  of  Rotary,  lui  organlsk- 
tlon  wlxlch  ha«  Uirlved  and  taken  on  nu- 
merous goala  of  Ita  own. 

The  JopUn  club  U  now  one  of  12,288  Ro- 
tary units  with  583,750  members  In  131  coun- 
tries and  geograplilcal  regions.  Records  of 
Rotary  International  indicate  that  133  new 
cluba  have  been  formed  since  July  1906. 

The  Joplta  club  Is  a  unit  of  district  Oil, 
which  consists  of  09  clube  In  Arkansas,  lUs- 
sourl,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  Joplln  was 
host  to  Its  first  district  conference  In  1920. 
when  some  2,000  Rotarlans  convened  In  the 
then  newly  constructed  Interstate  Grocers 
Alliance  BuUdlng,  with  President  WUlUm 
Landreth  presiding.  Since  then,  Joplln  has 
been  the  site  of  district  conventions  In  1982, 
1938,  1949,  1963,  1967,  and  1961. 

As  reorganizations  took  place,  JcpUn 
Rotary  Club  has  been  Included  in  dlstrlot  11 
<1916-19),  district  17  (1918-22).  district  16 
(1922-87).  district  ISO  (1987-40),  district  198 
(1849-67).  and  district  Oil  ( 1067  to  pr«B«nt) . 

As  the  Rotary  Club  grew  In  membership 
and  complexities  of  the  20th  century  In- 
creased, the  organization  experienced  a 
broadening  of  purpoeea  and  functions. 

The  fli«t  primary  objective  of  the  dub. 
adopted  December  4.  1910,  was  flnan<^ng  oC  a 
new  TMOA  building.  The  club  launched  a 
7-day  HMwp^ign,  and  on  Karch  81, 1817.  com- 
mittees r«part«l  that  the  goal  at  1350,000  bad 
been  oversubscribed  by  $8,000.  The  pnaent 
TMCA  building  was  erected  at  eth  Street  and 
Wall  ATenuflk 

The  custom  of  having  a  "ladls**  party."  vltli 
a  gift  sKchange  and  a  dinner  danoe,  has  bMO 
held  ngularly  since  Dacambsr  14.  1016.  Also 
In  1910,  the  club  undertook  anothar  chart- 
table  activity  by  donating  8100  wortb  of 
shoes  to  needy  persons. 

In  1017,  the  club  set  obJectlTes  of  en- 
couraging patriotism  and  encouraging  qwrts 
on  the  community  levelT  On  April  12  of  that 
year,  the  club  gave  eecntobeoDs  of  the  flac  to 
each  public  school  and  has  ooottnuad  to 
donate  patriotic  emblanos  and  flags  to  the 
elty.  The  club  demonstrated  Its  support  of 
athletic  activities  by  staging  a  parade  before 
the  first  Western  League  baseban  game  here 
AprU  20, 1017. 

The  Rotary  dub  was  Instrumental  In 
efforts  to  obtain  a  concrete-paved  highway 
Into  the  IThtit*-  and  Oklahoma  mining  fields. 
Led  by  a  committee  headed  by  J.  M.  Krans. 
the  club  raised  8100,000  in  the  JopUn  distriot. 
which  was  matched  by  State  and  Federal 
funds.  With  that  beginning  and  additional 
contributions.  West  7th  Street  road  and  its 
extension  to  Baxter  Springs  were  constructed. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I,  the  club  determined  to  aid  the  Gov- 
ernment's pleas  for  internal  support.  On 
May  24,  1917,  the  club  pledged  to  sitpport  the 
first  liberty  loan  drive  and  votad  to  s\ispend 
dues  and  hold  elasslflcatlons  open  for  all 
members  In  military  service. 

Otiier  events  at  1917  Included  estalUish- 
ment  of  the  Oarttwge  Rotary  Olub.  wlUoh  was 
insututed  by  tlM  JopUa  Rotary  Club,  aoxl 
opening  of  the  first  "Botary  Inn."  Tha  Ro- 
tary Ian  was  located  at  Sacmount  2  months 
as  summar  quarters. 

WartinM  aotivitiaa  at  the  club  included 
donation  of  pbonograidi  and  rsoords  to  Com- 
pany O,  Missouri  Natkmal  Guard;  support  of 
the  second  lilierty  loan  drive;  leadilng  ttie 
campaign  for  war  funds  by  the  TMCA.  TWCA. 
and  Ked  Oioss;  sponsoring  a  football  game 
between  Camp  Doniphan,  ISo.;  serving  In  tlM 
tiirift  stamp  campaign;  erecting  a  flacpolc  u 
a  community  patriotism  slirine;  staging  a 
patriotic  parade  on  the  first  annlvaiaary  of 
tlM  Nation's  entry  mto  tbe  war;  subscribing 
880300  on  Rotary  Day  during  tt>e  third  Ub- 
erty  loan  drive;  >M>ldlng  an  "old  tlar  day"  for 
.  kaneAt  at  tbe  Red  Cross,  and  leading  In 
united  war  work  fund  efforts  for  which 
8148,000  was  obtained  in  the  fall  of  1018. 


On  February  24,  1918,  the  Joplln  club  at- 
tended In  a  body  worship  services  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  originating  Rowdy 
I  Sunday.  In  order  to  promote  cordial  Inter- 
city relations,  a  flying  squadron  was  orga- 
nized that  year. 

The  Joplln  club  was  Instrumental  In  for- 
mation of  the  chamber  of  commerce  on  June 
20, 1918. 

A  group  of  members  donated  a  room  to 
Freeman  Hospital  In  memory  of  Rotarlan 
Robert  M.  McGulre,  who  died  after  an  op- 
eration Intended  to  fit  him  for  military 
service. 

As  a  hospitable  gesture,  the  local  group 
Invited  Carthage  and  Miami  Rotarlans  to  at- 
tend an  Intercity  meeting  September  18.  1918. 
which  was  followed  by  a  series  of  meetings. 
Other  practices  for  which  the  club  has 
gained  recognition  Include  holding  meetings 
at  Industrial  plants  and  conducting  model 
luncheons.  The  first  such  luncheon  was 
held  by  JopUn.  at  a  district  conference  in 
Oklahoma  City  in  1919. 

Other  projects  of  1919,  included  appropri- 
ation of  83,000  for  pubUc  health  services  in 
the  county.  In  a  drive  launched  by  the  pub- 
lic service  committee;  presenting  a  charter 
to  the  Springfield  club;  arranging  picnics  for 
inmates  at  the  Joplln  Children's  Home;  en- 
^tert&inlng  soldiers  of  the  36th  Division  re- 
turning from  the  war;  participating  in  pub- 
licizing of  sine  ore  mined  in  the  district; 
and  oppoalng  subversive  elemenu  in  labor 
unions. 

Tbe  Jc^Iln  Rotary ,  Club  helped  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  Oearks  Playgrounds  As- 
sociation, arranging  a  good-will  trip  Into 
Arkansas  in  1919. 

On  Armistice  Day  In  1919,  Rotarians 
planted  memorial  trees  In  SchlfTerdecker 
Park,  one  for  each  Joplln  veteran  who  had 
loet  his  life. 

Among  its  many  activities  In  early  days, 
the  Joplln  club  contributed  to  formation  of 
an  American  Legion  band,  raised  86,600  for 
local  road  construction,  assisted  In  a  recount 
of  the  Federal  Census  in  1920,  sponsored 
park  Unprovements,  and  joined  the  move- 
ment which  led  to  far-reaching  Improve- 
ments In  tbe  school  system. 

Throughout  their  history,  Joplln  Rotarlans 
have  given  support  to  conununlty  improve- 
ments through  support  of  bond  elections. 
On  April  20,  1932,  a  public  celebraUon  was 
staged  "welcoming  the  return  of  prosperity" 
to  arouse  optimism  among  citizens  of  the 
conununlty. 

In  the  early  1920'8  the  club  helped  in  fi- 
nancing the  SchilTerdecker  Municipal  Golf 
Course  and  in  raising  a  8136,000  fund  for 
Freeman    Hospital. 

In  1939-40  President  John  W.  Garrett  In- 
augurated the  sons'  and  daughters'  Christmas 
party  for  children  of  Rotarians  and  tbe 
Jasper  County  Rotary  meeting  for  Joplln, 
Webb  City,  and  Carthage  Cluba.  Both  of 
the  events  have  been  observed  annually  since 
that  time. 

With  the  advent  at  World  War  n,  the  Jop- 
lln Rotary  Club  again  gave  Its  full  support 
to  the  war  effort.  Sixteen  active  members 
served  with  the  Armed  Farces^  and  all  mem- 
bers joined  the  war  enterprises  at  home. 
Members  tool;  leading  parts  In  war  bond 
drives,  war  chest  campaigns,  and  nso  and' 
Red  Cross  actlvtttea.  lliey  donated  to  blood 
banks  and  ssrved  as  hosts  to  soldiers  at  Camp 
Crowder  and  Camp  dark.  , 

In  the  postwar  years,  the  organization  r»^ ' 
sumed  Its  civic  projects  full  scale  and  con- 
tinued to  take  on  new  ventures.  One  prac- 
tice which  was  begun  in  tZia  lats  1040^  was 
the  plan  of  bringing  Rotary  Intematlonad 
Institute  speakers  here  each  year.  Speakers 
are  sent  out  by  the  intematioDal  organiza- 
tion, but  at  tite  expense  of  the  local  clube. 

Funds  of  the  club  to  finance  district  con- 
ferences and  aotlvltlss  were  doubled  when,  in 
1080-61,  the  district  conference  assossment 
was  Increased  from  81  to  82  per  member. 


The  Harry  Pate  Memorial  Award  was  es. 
tabllshed  In  the  laU  1940's  and  early  1950'i 
under  PresldenU  William  R.  Thurston  and 
Frederick  G.  Hughesf  The  awards  are  gold- 
lettered  footballs  presented  annually  to  let- 
termen  of  the  Joplln  High  School  and  Mis- 
souri Southern  College  (at  that  time  Joplin 
Junior  College)  football  teams. 

The  Joplln  Rotary  Club  has  expanded  its 
goals  by  providing  community  service 
through  direct  donations  In  many  Instances. 
The  club  has  been  principal  organizer  or 
has  participated  to  a  large  extent  in  num- 
erous charitable  and  youth  projects. 

In  1924,  the  club  endorsed  expansion  of 
trade  school  activities  at  the  high  school, 
and  several  members  took  an  active  part. 

Individual  members  had  been  helping 
crippled  children  for  some  time  when,  in 
1939,  the  club  formed  a  crippled  chlldren'i 
committee.  Later  that  year  the  Jasper 
County  Crippled  Ohlldren's  Committee  wst 
created,  with  members  of  the  Rotary  Club  in 
charge  and  taking  care  of  most  of  the  ex- 
penses. 

The  club  still  maintains  a  custom  of 
furnishing  lunches  to  the  crippled  chlldren'i 
class  at  North  Junior  High  School,  a  project 
which  was  begun  in  the  1951-63  year. 

A  dental  clinic  was  installed  by  the  Joplln 
Rotary  dub  In  1929.  free  to  all  needy  school- 
children. Tbe  following  year,  other  clubs 
began  contributing  to  the  clinic's  upkeep, 
and  that  fall  the  city  administration  as- 
sumed full  responsibility.  The  esUblish- 
ment  of  the  cUnlc  is  credited  largely  to  tbe 
efforts  of  the  late  Dr.  John  A.  Cotton. 

After  the  dental  clinic,  the  Rotary  also 
participated  in  eetabllshing  a  sight  clinic 
and  has  assisted  in  supplying  eyeglasses  to 
needy  schoolchildren. 

At  other  times,  the  club  has  assisted  needy 
schoolchildren  by  purchasing  books,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  eaeentlals. 

In  1940-47,  when  S.  Warren  Cogllzer  wsi 
president,  the  club  Inaugurated  an  annual 
camp  for  "less  chance"  boys.  The  first  year, 
02  boys  attended  the  camp  at  the  Boy  Scout 
camp.  Each  was  sponsored  and  financed  by 
an  Individual  club  member. 

During  the  1956-67  year  Preeldent  PhlUp 
Emrlch  started  the  junior  achievement  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  continued.  Tbe  club 
also  help^  In  organizing  Joplln  Boys'  Club. 

The  club  also  has  contributed  to  aid  for 
retarded  children,  the  Boy  Scout  camp  st 
Childress  Farm  and  the  American  Field  Serv- 
ice program. 

Tbe  Joplln  Rotary  dub  has  been  one  of 
many  civic  organizations  to  participate  in 
the  American  Legion's  Boys'  State  program 
sending  qualified  sons  of  Rotarlans  to  the 
3-day  conference  on  practical  government. 

Rotary  funds  are  available  as  loans  for  col- 
lege and  nursing  school  students.  The  Ro- 
tary International  Foundation  Fund  an- 
nually flnancee  a  foreign  exchange  program 
at  the  graduate'  level  for  some  240  promising 
students. 

The  Joplln  club,  formed  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, has  played  an  active  role  In  the  ever- 
expanding  Rotary  movement.  Clubs  Joplln 
has  assisted  In  organizing  include  thoee  st 
Springfield,  Lamar.  Webb  City,  Butler.  Rolls, 
Lebanon,  and  Neoeho  In  Mlseouri  and  Pitts- 
burg. Kans.,  and  Bur^a  Springs,  Aik. 
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UTAH  AS  THE  1972  OLYMPICS  SITE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  tiiJ 
President,  I  have  asked  Senator  Moss' 
to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  71,  which  would 
express  congressional  approval  of  the 
U.S.  OlsTnplc  Committee's  decision  to 
recommend  Utah  as  the  site  of  the  1673 
Winter  Olympic  Games. 

I  «m  gliad  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  resolution.  As  a  New  Yorker  I  w«« 
disappointed  that  Lake  Placid  was  not 


chosen,  not  Just  because  lAke  Placid  is 
In  New  York,  but  because  the  people  from 
Lake  Placid  made  an  excellent  presenta- 
Uon  to  the  USOC.  I  hope  Lake  Placid 
will  make  another  effort  In  1976.  Now, 
however,  we  must  all  unite  to  work  on 
Utah's  behalf  for  1972.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that'  the  resolution  gains  wide  cosponsor- 
shlp  and  quick  passage,  because  that 
kind  of  support  may  hdp  Utah's  case 
when  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee makes  Its  final  decision  In  April  of 
this  year.  Utah  has  excellent  winter 
sports  facilities,  both  natural  and  man- 
made,  and  has  transiKirtation  and  hotel- 
motel  facilities  which  are  both  ample  and 
conveniently  available. 

I  know  that  we  will  be  pi^ud  as  a 
nation  if  Utah  is  select«d  as  the  1972 
winter  site,  and  I  know  that  we  will  be 
even  prouder  after  a  winter  Olympics 
held  In  Utah  proves  to  litcffe  been  a  great 
success.  That  Is  why  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 71. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  GOVERNOR 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  FEDERAL 
GRANTS-IN-AID 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday,  I  s]^nsored  a  conference  be- 
tween municipal  ofQclals  and  Federal  of- 
ficials to  discuss  the  various  Federal  pro- 
grams providing  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance to  local  governments. 

Some  165  New  Hampshire  mayors,  se- 
lectmen, town  and  city  managers,  and 
other  local  ofQclals  met  in  Concord,  NJS.. 
to  discuss  such  programs  as  the  water 
and  sewer  grants  prograjns  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  tmd  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Commerce  and  Agrlculttire,  urban  re- 
newal programs,  community  action  pro- 
grams, and  many  others. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  day's  ac- 
tivities was  a  speech  by  New  Hampshire's 
outstanding  Governor,  John  W.  King. 

Governor  King's  address  is  an  en- 
lightened ctMnmentary  on  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  and  local  communities. 
I  believe  that  It  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  Is  interested 
In  the  subject  of  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  speech  by  Gov. 
John  W.  King,  of  New  Hampshhe,  de- 
livered at  a  Conference  on  Federal  Co- 
operation with  Local  Government, 
printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed!  Ui  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows:  i 

SpnxTH   BY    Oov.   John   W.   Kino,   or   New 

HAMPSHiax,     AT    CONrXBKllCE     ON     FXDBUL 

CoopxxATioN    Wrm   Locai.   OoTsumxins 

Febbuakt  7,  iSM 

On  behalf  of  the  people,  of  New  Han^- 
shlre,  I  should  like  to  welcome  all  of  you 
today,  and  thank  you  for  taking  time  out  of 
your  busy  schedules  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence. It  Is  very  gratifying  that  so  many 
of  you  have  come  to  learn  more  about  how 
these  programs  can  help  the  people  of  your 
communities. 

There  used  to  be  a  prevafling  oplidoo  in 
Hew  Hampshire  that  we  wanted  no  part  of 
^deral  grants-in-aid.  We  were  proud  of 
Tankee  Independence  and  felt  secure  in  the 
ooovletlon  that  we  would  take  care  cA  oar- 


selvea.  This  opinion  still  exists  m  son^ 
quarters.  I  have  been  critlclxed  at  times 
for  advocating  tiie  greater  use  of  Federal 
programs.  A  few  of  our  communities  have 
recently  taken  a  strange  pride  in  refusing 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

But  there  it  increasing  evidence  that  this 
Is  strictly  a  minority  view  in  New  Hamp- 
shire now.  This  is  partly  a.reetUt  of  the 
problems  of  growth  which  have  affected 
New  Hampsiilre  as  much  as  the  larger  centers 
of  population  in  this  country.  Increasing 
urbanization  lias  affected  small  towns  as 
well  as  large  cities.  You  have  aU  wrestled 
with  the  problems  created  by  the  Increasing 
need  for  public  faclUtles.  Much  of  the  at- 
tention of  any  local  offlclal  Is  consun>ed  by 
the  struggle  between  the  tax  rate  and  the 
pressure  for  more  schools,  better  police  and 
fire  protection,  new  sewage  treatment  facul- 
ties, Improved  housing,  and  the  other  de- 
mands created  by  growth  and  change. 

It  has  become  obvious  to  most  ot  us  that 
we  simply  do  not  have  the  reeoiirces  to 
solve  all  these  problems  by  ourselves.  As 
a  result.  Federal  programs  inv<riving  grants, 
loans,  and  technical  assistance  liave  been 
established  by  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time.  There  Is  no  queetlon  that  tbe  Federal 
Oovemment  will  play  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  local  affairs. 

WbJle  it  is  fashionable  In  some  quarters 
to  view  tlUs  development  as  an  evil  trend,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  look  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  fire-breathing  monster 
pounding  at  our  gates.  If  Uncle  Sam  Is 
deeply  involved  In  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ment. It  is  because  State  and  local  govern- 
ment liave  been  Tinable  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems acting  by  themselves. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  perfect,  or  that  It  luu  a  monopoly 
on  good  ideas.  I  have  been  as  ready  as  any- 
one to  criticize  a  Federal  program  when  I 
beUeved  it  was  poorly  conceived  or  poorly 
administered.  We  should  not  blindly  accept 
a  grant-in-aid  simply  because  they  are 
available. 

As  government  officials,  it  is  our  obliga- 
tion, and  an  obligation  which  we  are  ful- 
filling today,  to  study  each  Federal  program 
carefully.  We  miut  ask  ourselves  if  it  ful- 
fills a  genuine  need  which  we  cannot  meet 
oxirselves.  We  must  find  out  if  it  wlU  create 
an  obligation  for  supftort  on  the  part  of  our 
State  or  community  which  would  place  an 
xindue  burden  on  the  taxpayers  in  compari- 
son to  the  benefits  they  would  receive. 

While  we  iiave  tills  obUgatlon  to  be  critical 
and  to  examine  carefuUy  the  consequences 
of  our  actions,  it  should  not  be  carried  out 
in  a  negative  frame  of  mind. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  reason  for  the 
increasing  Federal  role  In  SUte  and  local  af- 
fairs is  a  simple  fact  of  life.  Only  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  means  and  the 
machinery  to  collect  the  revenue  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  revenues  of  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 
are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  $6  billion  a  year. 
State  and  local  revenues  are  growing  at  a 
much  slower  rate.  Yet  the  demand  for  the 
services  provided  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  rising  most  rapidly  at  tills  time. 
The  result  is  obvious. 

To  quote  from  a  recent  issue  of  tbe  Kip- 
linger  letter  which  discussed  this  trend, 
"Much  of  the  Federal  spending  wUl  be  via 
State  and  local  governments,  to  help  than 
with  social  programs  that  they  can't  liandle 
tbnnselves,  with  money  and  advice. 

"By  1970,  State  and  local  governments  will 
get  aliout  120  bUllon  a  year  from  the  Federal 
kitty,  double  last  year's  total.  This  year,  it 
was  tl2  blUlon. 

"Many  people  see  a  threat  In  all  this.  The 
danger  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  taking 
over  too  much,  gettlqg  its  liands  too  far 
into  States  and  ciUee.    They  want  the  lower 


governments  to  ieeist,  refuse  to  talce  any 
Federal  money  lees  tliey  lose  their  self- 
reliance.     But  bear  In  Tn\nr\  three  things: 

(1)  The  money  Is  going  to  be  spent.  If  not 
spent  in  one  place,  it  will  go  to  another. 
Refusing  It  won't  reduce  the  overall  outlays: 

(2)  States  and  cities  must  put  up  some  of 
their  own  money,  too,  if  they  want  Federal 
funds.  This  gives  them  a  stake  In  watcliing 
the  use;  (3)  Federal  Government  wants  local 
decisionmaking  on  money  handling." 

I  tblnk  that  this  is  a  vary  clear  statement 
of  the  case.  It  is  a  generaUy  accepted  fact 
that  the  larger  units  of  government  can 
coUect  revenue  more  easily,  but  the  smaUer 
units  of  government  can  spend  it  more 
wisely.  ITie  Federal  Government,  in  its  tax 
collecting  power,  derives  benefit  from  tbe 
economy  of  size.  However,  local  govern- 
ments, because  they  are  cloeer  to  the  people, 
know  more  about  what  the  needs  are  and 
can  meet  them  more  effectively. 

Personally,  I  favor  some  form  of  tbe  ao- 
called  HeUer  plan  whereby  a  certain  portion 
of  tbe  Federal  Government's  revenue  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  States  as  a  part  of  their 
general  revenue.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
situation  which  I  have  just  described  wiU 
lead  to  the  enactment  of  such  a  plan  in  tbe 
future.  By  making  available  more  funds 
without  strings  or  conditions  attached,  it 
would  aUow  the  States  to  meet  the  demand 
for  thoee  servlcee  which  axe  rising  at  tlie 
most  rapid  rate  in  each  individual  case. 

Regardless  of  the  exact  form  it  takee,  we 
can  be  sure  ttiat  cooperation  between  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  wlU  in- 
crease. Conferences  like  this  one  will  help 
make  that  cooperation  more  effective.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  Senator  Tom  Mc- 
Imttxx  for  sponsoring  this  conference,  to 
tliank  the  Federal  oOoials  who  have  c<»ne 
here  to  speak  to  us  today,  and  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  of  you  who  have  come 
to  learn  more  about  these  programe.  Tbe 
knowledge  you  gain  here  can  be  a  moat  ef- 
fective tool  in  meeting  the  problems  which 
face  you  back  home. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CORPS  OP  ENGINEERS, 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  ft-esident.  the 
boards  of  commissioners  of  Drainage 
Districts  Noe.  16  and  17  of  Mlsstaslppl 
Coimty,  Ark.,  have  adopted  a  resolutlcm 
expressing  appreciation  for  service  ren- 
dered by  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  district  office  m 
MftBiphis,  Teim.  I  share  the  apprecla^ 
tl(m  and  gratitude  expressed  in  this  reso- 
lution, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  It  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoKo,  as  follows: 

RmaoLvnom 

For  more  tlian  40  years,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, XJB.  Army,  has  cooperated  with  Dram- 
age  Districts  Nos.  10  and  17,  of  Mlnisalppi 
County,  Ark.,  in  protecting  the  fertile  lands 
in  tills  great  d^ta  regl<Mi  from  the  tlireats 
of  inundating  fioodwaters  of  the  Mississippi, 
St.  Francis,  and  Little  Rivers.  Prior  to  con- 
struction of  new  levees,  the  corps  worked 
with  the  two  dtstricu  and  advised  with  their 
engineers  and  employees.  Almost  80  years 
have  now  passed  since  the  corps  assisted 
the  two  districts  in  constructing  a  modem 
and  formidable  levee  system  on  either  side 
of  Little  River  and  Big  Lake  in  Mississippi 
County.  Since  tliat  time,  the  corps  lias  as- 
sisted, cooperated  and  advised  with  the  two 
districts  in  related  drainage  and  fiood  con- 
trol problems.  During  all  of  tliese  years,  the 
association  with  district  engineers  in  Mem- 
phis office:  with  other  military  personnel  and 
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with  clTlUaa  p«nonnel,  hAa  b«en  moat  pleaa- 
AQt.  and  bu  been  moat  beneflcUI  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  Und  ownera  In  lClial«li«i  Coiuty, 
Ark. 

Theae  two  dlvtrlcta  are  looking  forward  to 
many  more  year*  of  continued  pleaaant  and 
mtrtually  agreeable  and  beneficial  associa- 
tion between  the  districts  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  o^her 
hand.  These  districts  feel  that  no  other 
Oovemment  agency  Is  qualified  to  do  aa  good 
a  job  and  accomplish  the  same  results  at  the 
same  cost  aa  o&n  be  done  under  the  guidance, 
control  and  direction  <rf  the  corps.  Paat 
history  support*  theae  views. 

In  particular,  the  llemphla  dlatrlet  baa 
been  most  fortunate  In  having  aa  dlatrlet 
directors  the  moat  outstanding  officers  la 
•he  U.8.  Army.  All  of  these  officers  have  been 
qualified .  courteous,  cooperative,  ready  and 
willing  to  advise  and  aaalst  at  all  times  and 
most  competent:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Commiartonera  of 
Drainage  DUtrieta  Koa.  19  and  17  of  MUala- 
Hppi  County,  Ark..  That  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
omtn,  ir.S.  Army,  and  partleolarly  the  ICem- 
phla  offiee,  be  and  It  la  hereby  commended  for 
tba  many  contributions  that  Its  personnel, 
military  and  civilian,  have  made  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Mlaalaalppl  County.  Ark. 

The  aeeretarles  of  these  two  dlatrlcta  shall 
dallvar  In  person  or  shall  mall  coplea  of  thU 
resolution  to  the  dUtarlct  engineer.  MemphU 
oOlce,  to  the  engineer  In  charge,  Vlcksburg 
office,  and  to  the  commanding  general,  Corpa 
of  Engineers,  Washington,  D.O. 

Adopted  January  31,  1996. 

CnjkB.  Roax, 
Pretident.     Bomrd     of     OommisaUmera, 
Drminafe  DUtriet  No.  i7. 

EA«L  H.  WlLDT, 

Chairman,     Board     of     OommiaaUmera 
Drainage  DUtrtct  No.  19. 


GOVERNMENT      AND      INDD8TRY— 
PARTNERS  IN  OCEANOGRAPHY 

Mr.  B4AGNU80N.  Mr.  President. 
Rear  Adm.  O.  D.  WaUrs,  Jr..  oc«anog- 
rapher  of  the  Navy,  on  January  27,  ad- 
dressed the  Ocean  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Oceanography  Subcoimnlttee  of  the 
Antlsulmarlne  Warfare  Committee  of 
the  National  Security  Industrial  Associa- 
tion , 

The  two  NSIA  oceangraphy  grotips,  as 
many  of  us  know,  held  an  Important  2- 
day  Joint  conference  here  In  Washing- 
ton, attended  by  executives  and  marine 
experts  of  scores  of  Industries  through- 
out the  country. 

Admiral  Waters'  informative  address 
at  the  closing  luncheon  of  the  Joint  con- 
ferenoe.  emphasised  the  role  of  Indus- 
try in  the  full  exploitation  of  our  ocean 
resources,  and  in  the  application  of  our 
broadening  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
marine  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Admiral  Waters'  address  at 
the  ASWAC-08TAC  luncheon  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKcoan. 
as  follows:  ^ 

OufauiMxirr  and  twnpsitT — PAarmBa  xm 

OCBAHOOIArHT 

As  you  can  Imagine,  I  attend  quit*  a  few 
meettnga,  on  a  wide  variety  of  aubjeots,  with 
Iota  of  different  people.  There  are  none  that 
I  find  more  enjoyable  and  profitable  than 
thoae  of  the  NSIA  and  Ita  commltteea.  Tbla 
ourrent  one  la  no  exception. 

Th«  reaaon  for  this  la  that  Induatry  rep- 
rwantetlvas  always  bring  freah   vlewpolnta 


and  new  approachea.  Thla  la  to  be  expected, 
since  you  repreaent  different  companies, 
many  of  which  are  engaged  in  healthy  com- 
petition. Any  firm  that  ever  slows  down  In 
Its  production  of  new  and  salable  iteas 
would  soon  be  out  of  bualneaa.  Aaaoclatlng 
with  Industry  helps  to  remind  Navy  men  that 
we  mtiat  alao  be  competitive,  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  new  weap)on  system  concepts, 
or  the  oceanography  needed  to  support  them. 
We  are  moat  happy  to  have  you  aa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Navy  team,  helping  to  solve  our 
problems  In  antisubmarine  warfare  and 
oceanography.  As  you  know.  Industrial  con- 
cerns have  always  been  a  key  part  of  our 
Navy  effort  In  oceanography.  Aa  one  ex- 
ample, Induatry  can  take  credit  for  much 
of  the  development  work  In  our  marine  In- 
strumentation program.  Over  half  at  the 
work  aix>naored  by  our  Inatrument  center  haa 
b«en  done  under  contract  by  private  flrma. 

A  recent  large  project  of  which  we  are 
rather  proud  was  the  Integrated  shipboard 
aurvey  ayatem.  Installed  on  board  our  new 
ship,  the  UBJf£.  SiUu  Btnt.  The  Bent  and 
the  survey  system  are  at  present  shaking 
down  concurrently,  since  they  are  designed 
to  oMrate  aa  a  unit.  Thanks  to  the  good 
work  of  Induatry  In  building  both  the  ahlp 
and  the  Instrumentation,  we  are  confident 
that  Bent  will  mark  a  real  tiimlng  point  In 
ocean  aurreylng. 

Aa  another  example  of  our  confidence  In 
our  bualnesa  community,  laat  aummer  we 
let  two  multt-mllUon-dollar  survey  contracts 
to  private  Industry.  These  surveys  are  de- 
signed to  explore  vaat  tracta  at  the  world 
oceana.  They  are  gathering  a  wide  variety 
at  oceanographlc  and  geophysical  data, 
which  win  give  us  answers  to  many  of  our 
operational  problems.  Here  too  we  have 
confidence  that  Industry,  with  a  minimum 
of  supervision,  can  function  effectively  aa  a 
team  member. 

We  In  Navy  oceanography  are  quite  proud 
of  thla  team.  It  waa  by  no  means  accidental, 
but  carefully  designed.  In  addition  to  In- 
duatry. It  Includes  the  support  of  good  sci- 
ence at  our  private  Inatltutlone  and  univer- 
sities. Over  the  years,  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  haa  led  the  Nation  In  backing  thla 
type  of  endeavor.  Aa  a  result,  the  founda- 
tions for  long-range  progreea  In  the  ocean 
aclencea  are  laid. 

A  key  concept,  however,  of  basic  research 
la  that  It  mxiat  be  untrammeled  and  even 
free  to  make  mistakes  and  go  up  blind  al- 
leys from  time  to  time,  for  only  in  this  way 
can  we  determine  which  of  our  theories  are 
vaUd  and  which  are  not.  The  Navy  there- 
fore decided  to  conduct  much  of  its  study 
on  specific  military  problems,  where  the  end 
product  desired  Is  accurately  known,  through 
the  second  member  of  the  team — our  In- 
house  laboratorlee.  Over  the  years  the  ma- 
terial biireauB.  Ships,  Weapons,  and  Yards 
and  Docka.  have  built  up  a  formidable  capa- 
WUty,  Their  apeclallzed  laboratorlea  are 
second  to  none  In  the  world.  In  collabora- 
tion with  the  surrey  and  research  capability 
of  the  Oceanographlc  Office,  they  provide  the 
means  for  sharply  focused  developmental 
work  on  specific  military  problems. 

Thla  team  of  industry,  tnstltutlona,  and 
In-houae  laboratories,  using  the  unique  tal- 
ents of  each  contributor,  haa  made  the  Navy 
a  key  member  in  the  national  oceanographlc 
program.  It  haa  made  us  a  leader  not  only 
In  the  dollar  slse  of  the  program,  but  In  the 
value  and  utility  of  what  we  do. 

Since  taking  over  thla  Job  aa  oceanogra- 
pher  of  the  Navy,  I  have,  of  course,  studied  up 
on  the  history  of  Navy  oceanography.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  la  a  definite  pattern 
which  eventa  are  following,  not  only  in  the 
Navy  but  In  oceanography  In  general. 

In  the  late  forties  and  early  fifues.  moat 
of  our  Navy  effort  In  oceanography  waa 
going  Into  fundamental  reaearch.  Wa  really 
knew  relatively  Uttle  about  the  ocean.    Thla 


research  was  designed  to  solve  a  few  general 
problems,  tulng  data  which  was  on  hand  or 
which  could  be  readily  obtained. 

In  the  fifties,  we  began  the  second  phase 
the  massive  collection  of  daU.  Comprehen-' 
slve  Information  on  the  oce&na  waa  needed 
not  only  aa  the  groundwork  for  further 
broad-acale  basic  studlee.  but  for  future  ap- 
plications and  exploitation. 

At  about  the  same  time,  there  began  a 
shift  In  emphasis,  trendlrig  away  from  pure 
research  and  toward  developmental  work 
and  appUed  reaearch.  In  the  Navy,  thU  waa 
a  period  of  growth  for  our  In -house  Ubora- 
torlea  which  specialized  In  this  type  of  work. 
Now  we  are  Just  entering  a  new  phase, 
that  of  full  exploitation  and  application! 
Our  surveys  continue  to  Increase,  since  the 
conversion  of  science  to  useful  ends  will  re- 
quire vast  amounts  of  deUlIed  Information 
It  U  Blgnlflcant  that  laat  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  national  oceanographlc  program 
Included  a  secUon  on  engineering.  This 
year  It  will  Increase,  aa  we  move  toward  an 
unlimited  variety  of  appUcaUons  in  every 
field.  The  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing, ahortly  after  Ita  estabUshment  last  year, 
aet  up  a  Committee  on  Ocean  Engineering! 
The  real  opportunities  for  Industry  in  the 
oceana  are  Just  beginning,  and  the  com- 
panlea  who  have  gained  experience  through 
their  association  with  the  NSIA  will  cer- 
tainly be  in  an  advantageous  poaltton  In  the 
future. 

But  no  matter  how  good  the  teamwork, 
no  matter  how  well  planned  the  cycle  of 
evolution,  nothing  will  come  of  it  unless 
you  have  something  worthwhile  to  sell.  We 
In  Navy  oceanography  feel  that  we  have  a 
good  and  useful  product. 

When  you  consider  the  Polaris  submarine. 
It  la  obvious  that  you  need  to  know  quite  a 
lot  about  the  ocean  In  which  these  boats 
win  be  submerged  for  months  on  end. 

Many  of  you  here  today  remember  the 
amphibious  landings  of  World  War  n,  and 
the  troubles  we  had  then.  Ifs  easy  to  sell 
an  oceanographlc  program  which  tells  you 
about  the  beaches,  currenta  and  waves, 
which  control  amphibious  operations. 

Destroyer  skippers,  faced  with  sonars 
which  dont  always  detect  and  weapons  sys- 
tems which  don't  hit  the  target  regularly, 
want  to  hear  from  the  oceanographers  who 
can  offer  valid  explanation  and  solutions. 

We  have  found  it  particularly  Important 
In  Navy  oceanography  to  talk  to  the  cuaton- 
era.  It's  no  uae  giving  a  destroyer  skipper 
(or  a  tuna-boat  skipper,  for  that  matter)  . 
a  complex  scientific  paper.  He  Isn't  Inter-  ' 
erted  in  reports  on  reaearch  proJect«>,  We 
must  have  a  problem-solving  science,  spik- 
ing In  Navy  language,  and  addressing  Nto 
operational  problema.  ^>^ 

That  Is  why  you  gentlemen  from  Industry 
are  here  today— to  find  out  froto  the  Navy 
and  a\u  coworkers  In  the  Government,  what 
we're  doing  and  what  our  problema  are. 

Some  of  you  will  be  looking  at  very  spe- 
cialized  problema,   those   of    ASW.    But  In 
many   respects,   the  fundamental   questions 
being  aaked   about  ASW   oceanography  are 
applicable  In  principle  to  the  utilization  of 
any  oceanographlc  data. 
What  factors  do  you  need  to  know? 
What  accuracy  do  you  need? 
What   distribution   of   data   In    time  and 
space? 

What  capability  for  forecasting  Into  the 
future? 

How  do  you  present  thla  Information  in 
meaningful  and  useful  forma? 

I  won't  even  attempt  to  anawer  these  ques- 
Uoiu.  alnce  we  have  here  at  these  meetings 
probably  the  best  assortment  of  talent  In  the 
country  to  work  on  them.  I  would  Just  like 
to  reemphaslze  that  If  we  can  answer  them 
succeaafully.  Navy  oceanography,  and  all 
other  sorU  of  applications,  will  succeed. 
And  let  ua  never  forget  that  turning  the  aea 
to  our  useful  purpoaea  la  rapidly  becoming 
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more  than  an  attractive  go^l — It  will  aoon 
be  essential  to  our  survival. 

I  wish  all  of  you.  Industry,  Vavy,  and  aclen- 
tlsts.  the  very  beat  of  success  In  your  meet- 
ings and  deliberations.  If  you  can  arrive 
only  at  approaches  to  good  solutions  for  the 
problems  that  face  us,  your  efforts  wUl  have 
been  worthwbUe. 


COMMDNTTY    RELATIONS    SERVICE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  Just  received  from  the  President  a 
reorganization  plan  which  proposes  to 
transfer  the  Cconmunlty  Relations  Serv- 
ice from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  the  Justice  Department.  The  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  in  its  short 
lifetime,  has  proved  extremely  valuable 
In  finding  solutions  to  very  diflQcult  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  I  believe 
that  the  President's  plan  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  woiic  of  this  agency,  and 
that  we  should  support  this  proposal. 

The  President  proposes  to  move  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  to  the  Justice 
Department  as  a  fully  integrated  agency. 
Independent  of  other  arms  pf  the  Depart- 
ment, with  Its  Director,  bearing  the  rank 
of  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  report- 
ing directly  to  the  Attorney  General. 

He  has  also  requested  that  \n  the  fiscal 
year  1967  the  budget — and  manpower — 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service  be 
increased  50  percent — in  spite  of  the 
Spartan  nature  of  the  entire  budget  due 
to  Vietnam. 

The  President,  as  recently  as  February 
4,  told  the  American  people  via  press, 
radio  and  television,  his  reasons  for  en- 
larging the  mission  of  thia  Community 
Relations  Service. 

The  Attorney  General  has  also  ex- 
pressed his  enthusiastic  sitoport  for  this 
proposed  enlargement  of  Community  Re- 
lations Service  activities — and  his  pleas- 
ure at  having  available  for  close  consul- 
tation in  his  role  as  coordinator  of  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  efforts  this  agency  which, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  maintains 
true  and  compassionate  communication 
with  those  who  are  struggling  for  the 
full  realization  of  civil  right*. 

The  Idea  of  a  community  Relations 
Service  was  first  proposed  in  the  Congress 
by  President  Jolinson  when  he  was  in 
the  Senate  7  years  ago.  Few  know  better 
than  he  how  useful  it  has  been  thus  far 
In  aiding  the  objectives  of  this  Govern- 
ment for  peaceful  and  full  achievement 
of  civil  rights  for  all  Amerifsans.  He  has 
requested  that  the  Congress  endorse  a 
change  which  he  believes  will  enhance  its 
usefulness. 

I  urge  that  the  Congi*9ss  give  this 
endorsement.  i 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  1918,  after  2%  centuries  of 
foreign  exploitation  and  domination,  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  charted  their  own 
course  to  freedom  by  declaring  their  In- 
dependence. Two  years  later,  their 
hard-won  Independence  was  lost  and  the 
Ukraine  was  absorbed  behmd  an  iron 
curtam. 

As  short  lived  as  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence was,  these  peoples'  commitment  to 


liberty  and  freedom  has  not  faded  or 
weakened.  Today,  their  devotion  to 
freedom,  which  was  kindled  during  those 
2  short  years,  draws  inspiration  from 
this  country  and  her  commitment  to 
self-determination  for  all  oppressed  peo- 
ples. 

On  this  48th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence,  all  of  us  Join  our  Ukrain- 
ian friends  in  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  Ukraine  will  have  regained  the 
freedom  and  national  identity  which  Is 
rightfully  hers. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OP  THE 
HATCH  ACT  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
ACTION  PROGRAM  AND  VISTA 

My.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
<lay  I  Introduced  S.  2906,  which  extended 
the  Hatch  Act  to  cover  employees,  of  the 
community  action  program  and  the 
VISTA  volunteers  who  receive  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  Salaries  from  Federal 
funds.  I  am  most  pleased  with  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  that  this  amendment 
has  received.  Already  nine  Senators 
have  agreed  to  cosponsor  this  bill,  and, 
of  course,  I  expect  many  more  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Those  who  have  al- 
ready added  their  names  are  Senators 

PrOUTY,    MtJNDT,    DOIONICK,    ThUUIONO, 

Pannin,  Morton.  L.'^tjschk,  Saltonstall, 
and  Allott.  Since  the  measure  will  be 
on  the  desk  for  10  days,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  us  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  yesterday,  this 
is  not  a  partisan  bill  and,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, this  is  a  much  needed  amendment 
which  will  help  to  alleviate  the  main 
problem  that  has  been  plaguing  the  pov- 
erty program  and  help  to  assure  that  the 
benefits  of  the  program  will  reach  the 
country's  needy  citizens. 

Today  In  the  Washington  Daily  News 
there  appeared  an  editorial  entitled, 
"  'Hatch'  the  Poverty  Bunglers."  This 
editorial  strongly  supports  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
it  appear  at  tills  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Hatch"  ths  Fovkstt  Bttnoliu 

Since  the  outset.  Bome  phaaea  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  war  on  poverty  have  been 
complicated.  If  not  disrupted,  by  squabbling 
and  grabblnees  among  local   politicians. 

Senator  Oeorgk  Mubpht,  of  California, 
thinks  he  may  have  a  remedy,  although  prob- 
ably not  a  cure. 

He  said  he  will  Introduce  a  bill  to  ap- 
ply the  Hatch  Act  to  all  admlntstratora  Ux 
the  8o-c«Uled  community  action  and 
VISTA  aspecta  of  the  program.  These  are 
the  places  where  the  most  trouble  has  turned 
up. 

The  Hatch  Act.  on  the  books  alnce  1939, 
bars  Federal  e^DQployees  from  xislng  their 
ofBoes  to  Influence  voters  or  taking  an  active 
part  In   politics  or  political  campaigns. 

Senator  Murfht  doubts  his  proposal  would 
"solve  all  the  problema,"  but  he  hopes  It 
would  "make  them  pay  more  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor."  and  less  to  poU- 
tlcs. 

There  Isn't  any  sound  reason  at  all  why 
Congreea  shouldn't  apply  the  same  limita- 
tions to  antlpoverty  employees  aa  to  other 
Oovemment  people.  In  fact,  In  the  caae 
of  the  antlpoverty  employeea.  the  restric- 
tions are  especially  needed. 


WHERE  WERE  THE  PICKETS? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  continuing  public  de- 
bate of  the  role  of  the  United  States  In 
South  Vietnam  it  is  Important  that  we 
recognize  the  efforts  of  our  Govermnent 
to  meet  the  Communist  leaders  to  dlseuM 
an  end  to  the  fighting. 

The  Welch,  W.  Va.,  DaUy  News,  in  an 
editorial  on  January  29,  1966,  asked  the 
question  "Why  did  we  not  see  a  march 
on  Washington,  or  at  least  a  few  pickets 
outside  the  White  House,  to  dramatize 
support  for  these  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment?" . 

The  question  should  be  answered  by 
those  marchers  and  pickets  who  are  now 
criticizing  our  Government  for  its  efforte 
to  protect  the  lives  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 

Whkke  Wsaa  tht  Pickxts? 

Any  time  during  the  paat  month  would 
have  been  an  Ideal  time  for  a  demonstration 
by  the  Vietnam  war  protesters — a  demonatra- 
tlon  not  agalnat  the  United  States  but 
against  the  Hanoi  regime. 

It  was  that  long  and  more  since  thla  coun- 
try first  halted  bombing  raids  over  North 
Vietnam.  For  4  days  during  the  Vietnamese 
new  year's  celebrations  our  troops  main- 
tained a  strictly  defensive  posture,  although 
the  Vletcoug's  unilateral  ceaae-flre  did  not 
Include  Americans. 

In  the  meantime.  Presidential  peace  emla- 
sariea  continued  to  scurry  between  Washing- 
ton and  a  doeen  world  capitals  aeeklng  the 
diplomatic  formula  that  could  lead  to  an 
armistice. 

Why  did  we  not  see  a  march  on  Washing- 
ton, or  at  least  a  few  plcketa  outside  the 
White  House,  to  dramatise  support  for  theae 
eflorta  of  the  Government?  Why  no  maaa 
meetings  putting  a  bit  of  preaeure  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  who,  aa  they  themselves 
said,  have  been  heartened  by  the  actrntlea 
of  peace-loving  American  atudenta? 

Why  indeed? 

The  silence  of  the  paat  weeka  haa  done 
more  tlian  the  noisiest  demonstration  to  ex- 
pose the  double  standard  of  the  Vletnlka  and 
to  prove  the  shallowness,  naivete  and  eaeen- 
tlal  futmty  of  their  cause. 

Thla  la  not  to  charge  them  with  the  blame 
for  the  failure  of  the  peace  offenalve.  They 
are  not  that  Important,  and  In  any  event  a 
demonstration  In  support  of  the  Oovemmeot 
at  thla  atage  would  probably  have  counted 
for  little  in  the  International  balance. 

It  would,  however,  have  been  a  welcome 
gesture  of  moderation  and  conciliation  at 
home  and  have  gone  far  toward  reversing  the 
trend  that  seems  to  be  driving  Americana 
Into  two  extreme  campa. 


EFFECTIVE  CHEMICAL  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr, 
President,  we  are  talking  very  serioudy 
about  helping  feed  a  world>where  hrni- 
ger  Is  almost  as  great  a  threat  as  that 
of  nuclear  warfare.  The  need  Is  so  great 
that  we  must  also  help  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  to  modernize  their  agricul- 
ture. One  Indispensable  tool  in  thla 
modernization  is  effective  chemical  pesti- 
cides. 

Nevertheless,  these  indispensable  tools 
have  been  under  persistent  attack  since 
the  publication  of  "Silent  Spring,"  the 
book  by  the  late  Rachel  Carson  in  1962. 
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This  book,  while  brlllianUy  written.  15 
prlmarly  a  iirop«w»nd»  trmot,  and  the 
charges  It  brought  against  pesticides 
have  been  refuted  time  and  time  again. 
Nevertheless,  our  Government  Itself  has 
taken  punitive  action  against  pesticides, 
and  damage  to  the  milk  Industjry,  to  for- 
ests, and  to  other  crops  has  resulted. 
Outmoded  and  unnecessary  restrictions 
remain  in  effect  regardless  of  the  facts 
spread  upon  the  record. 

I  think  It  U  time  to  treat  this  whole 
matter  In  a  commons^ise  manner,  and 
to  those  who  want  to  know  what  has 
happened  and  Is  still  happening,  I  rec- 
ommend the  reading  of  a  brilliant  ad- 
dress by  BL  T.  Karabatsoe,  director  of 
government  relations  of  the  Veliioql 
Chemical  Corp. ,  of  Chicago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mi. 
Karabatsos'  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  qDeech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

vrtaam  Do  Wi  Qo  FkoM  Haas? 
(By  K.  T.  Karabataoa,  director  of  gov»m- 

mant  relations,  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp.) 

I  un  stating  a  trul«in  when  Z  aay  that  the 
adTent  of  eyntheUc  peatlcldea  haa  heralded 
a  new  era  both  In  health  and  in  agriculture. 
The  production  of  moat  of  the  Important 
farm  commodlUea  la  Impoaalble  without  pea- 
tloldes,  and  If  we  did  not  have  them,  such 
iHaeaeee  aa  malaria  and  typhus — nonezlatant 
In  the  tTnltad  BUtea— atlU  would  be  helping 
fill  our  hoapltals  and  cameterlea.  We  depend 
•o  much  on  jMBtlotdas  that  we  take  them  for 
granted.  Consequently,  It  la  amaiting  to  Ond 
thsae  chemical  agenta  \mder  attack  In  thla 
country  by  agenclea  of  OoTemment  ItaeU, 
and  tor  reaeona  which,  when  cloeely  exam- 
ined, turn  out  to  be  ephemeral. 

Nowadays  we  move  at  an  Increasingly  fast 
pace  In  many  areaa.  The  past  decade  haa 
eean  marvaloua  achlevementa  In  science. 
Man  haa  taken  a  walk  In  apace,  Uved  for 
weeks  \mder  the  sea,  developed  a  vaccine 
to  protect  against  the  orlppUng  disease, 
polio,  and  la  buUdlng  alrplanea  which  move 
muBh  faater  than  the  speed  of  soxind.  One 
of  the  places  which  he  Intends  to  visit  In 
the  next  few  years  la  the  moon,  and  per- 
haps other  planeta. 

Tet  none  of  theee  la  more  fantastic  than 
the  agricultural  teohnokigical  revolution  In 
our  own  Matloa. 

Within  the  peat  as  or  80  yean,  the  pro- 
duction of  most  major  acfloultural  com- 
modltlea  baa  either  doubled  or  tripled.  Per 
example,  com  producttoa  In  the  loaS-M 
period  approalmated  M  bushels  per  acre;  In 
ISeft  It  U  estimated  at  73.1  bushels  per  Mr*. 
One  raaeun  that  we  have  enou^  wheat  for 
oonsumptloa  here  at  home  and  hundreds  of 
mUllons  of  buahela  for  export  every  year  la 
that  In  the  1036-39  period  we  averaged  14 
bushels  per  acre:  Id  1066  production  per  acre 
to  estUnatad  at  37J  busbeU.  Or.  to  pot  it 
another  way,  we  can  grow  approximately  as 
much  wheat  aa  we  producnd  80  years  ago 
on  halt  the  acreage.  Obttoa  prodtictico  to- 
day per  KBf  U  about  three  times  vrhat  It  was 
80  years  ago.  Ullk  producUon  per  cow  la 
not  far  from  double  that  In  1B39 — and  so 
It  goes  In  almost  every  area  of  farm  produc- 
tion. 

There  are  many  factors  which  have  entered 
Into  this  technological  revolution — owre  fer- 
tlllasr,  better  eeed,  the  subetltutlon  of  the 
machine  for.  the  horse,  and  the  elimination  of 
ttt*  burdaneoBM  drudgery  Involved  In  hand 
harveetlag  by  the  subetltutlon  of  such  effl- 
clsat  tnstumenta  as  the  reaper  and  the  com 
and  cotton  pickers.  But  ckise  up  front  In 
the  Bst  of  tools  on  which  man  Ihcreaslngly 


depends  for  modem  agitoultural  production 
are  synthetic  peetlddes.  TlMy  save  blUlona 
and  blUlons  of  dollars  every  yeax.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  without  them,  60  percent  of 
the  labor  force  could  be  needed  on  the  farm, 
Instead  of  the  lees  than  8  percent  which  we 
Bnd  there  today. 

Once  again,  let  me  raaphaalse  that  It  Is 
■Imply  amaslng  that  we  find  an  unremitting 
and  sustained  attack  on  the  use  of  these  in- 
dispensable chemicals.  Today  mllllone  of 
people  accept  aa  goapel  the  conclusions  by 
the  late  Rachel  Carson  that  Uie  wlde^read 
use  of  peeUcldes  threaten  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  human  race.  Theee  conclusions 
were  drawn  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  not 
one  case  of  death  or  serious  lllneaa  In  thla 
country  haa  been  traced  to  peetlddes,  where 
the  latter  were  used  a«  preecrlbed.  Slxtce 
Miss  Caraon  had  a  magic  way  with  words  and 
since  her  book  was  widely  read,  it  is  under- 
standable that  many  laymen  suapect  and  fear 
pesticides.  It  Is  almost  Inoomprehenalble 
the  responsible  agencies  of  Govermuent 
back  the  propaganda  In  Miss  Carson's  book, 
"Silent  Spring,"  and  are  conducting  a  per- 
Bletent  campaign  against  the  agents  which 
help  make  modern  agrlcultiue  poealble. 

Agricultural  efficiency  has  a  tremendous 
meaning  to  all  of  us.  Let  us  look  at  It  in 
terms  of  one  very  sensitive  nerve,  the  pocket- 
book  nerve.  Food  costs  In  the  United  States 
amount  to  about  18  cents  of  every  dollar  left 
after  taxes  and  other  fixed  coets.  Compare 
that  to  Russia  where  only  60  cenU  Is  left; 
Nigeria,  70  cents;  Japan  and  Tugoelavla, 
around  46  cents.  Or,  If  you  feel  that  theee 
countrlee  do  not  offler  fair  oomparlBons,  look 
at  Italy,  48  cents;  Prance.  81;  and  Britain,  36. 
To  give  you  a  more  startling  example,  last 
year  Americans  spent  $00  blUlon  for  food. 
Payment  of  taxes  to  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  at  the  same  time  totaled  almost 
$167  blUlon.  So  the  cost  of  Government  was 
Just  at  double  the  ooet  of  food.  Moet  human 
beings  throughout  history,  and  even  pre- 
history, have  been  prlmarUy  engaged  In 
getting  enotigh  to  eat.  Bven  today  3  blUlon 
peraona  go  to  bed  hungry  In  our  food-short 
world. 

Unlike  moet  nations  In  the  world,  our 
major  problem  lant  the  grocery  bill  or  having 
enough  to  eat,  bait  the  tax  bUl  instead.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  here  today  to  talk  about  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  rather  numbers  and  com- 
monsense.  The  numbers  are  the  parts  par 
billion  that  are  raising  havoc  in  agriculture. 
With  new  and  very  senalUve  devices,  pesti- 
cide residues  can  be  found  now  whei>e  none 
could  be  found  before.  Some  of  the  residues 
found  are  In  blUlonth  parts,  or  even  trll- 
Uonth,  In  reUtlon  to  the  whole.  In  the  case 
of  foods  IUm  mlUc  where  any  residues  (saro 
tolerance)  are  banned,  theee  new  Instru- 
ments and  their  application  have  resulted  in 
some  costly  and  xmpleaaant  restilts.  We  need 
oommnnsense  to  straighten  out  thla  mees. 

This  mees  affects  you,  the  sugarbeet  grow- 
ers, directly.  Tou  were  told  by  one  depart- 
ment of  Government  to  use  certain  peetlddes 
-to  protect  your  crop  from  damage  due  to  soU 
Insects.  Tou  followed  thoee  recommenda- 
tions only  that  another  branch  of  the  same 
Government  wants  to  setae  your  crops  be- 
cause of  what  It  terms  lUegal  residues. 

Tou  haven't  been  told  that  these  realduea 
would  be  harmfiU  to  the  public  hefklth.  Ac- 
tuaUy,  they  poee  no  health  hasard.  This  Is 
Oovamment  gobbledygook  and  redtape  in 
full  flower.  And.  as  Is  customary,  the  Inno- 
cent bystander — you,  In  this  Instance — gets 
hurt. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Coagreaaman  DBLamrr,  of 
New  Tork,  Instigated  an  InvesUgatlon  on 
chemicals  In  food.  Briefly,  that  committee 
heard  chargaa  that  chemicals — pestlcldee  In 
particular — ware  poaslbly  (a  word  that  cov- 
ers a  world  of  twritory)  the  cause  of  poUo, 
stomach  cancer,  hepatitis,  virus  X,  and  Just 
about  anything  else  for  which  sdezuse  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  determine  a  cause. 
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Because  of  these  poesibUltlee,  there  was  a 
public  clamor  for  legislation.  As  adminis- 
trative assUtant  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Miller,  then  a 
Member  of  the  House,  I  was  called  upon  to 
help  direct  the  so-called  Miller  amendment 
through  the  Congrees.  Nearly  everyone  con- 
■Idered  It  an  exceHent  bill.  It  was.  accord- 
Ing  to  the  experts.  Ideally  drawn,  taking  into 
consideration  aU  facets  of  control,  with 
safety  the  primary  concern.  It  was  hailed 
aa  the  most  significant  legislation  in  the  food 
and  drug  field  of  modern  tlmea.  To  thU 
day  It  has  served  as  the  model  for  ensuing 
legislation  regarding  food  additives,  hazard- 
ous   substances,    and   pesticide   registration 

It  has  been  about  10  years  since  that  leg- 
islatlon  became  law.  Unfortunately,  aa  you 
here  today  can  attest,  the  resuita  were  quits 
different  from  our  anticipations. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  more  aware  of  this 
than  Drf* James  H.  Jensen,  chalnr  tn  of  the 
"Zero— No  Residue"  CommlUee  oi  the  Na- 
tlonal  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  committee 
this  year  Issued  a  report  saying  zero  toler- 
ance U  unworkable.  It  certainly  must  have 
looked  Into  the  legislative  history  of  the 
MlUer  amendment  and  must  know  that  the 
congreefilonal  Intent  differed  sharply  from 
administration  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Miller  and  I  were  invited  to  the  Whlu 
House  when  President  Elsenhower  signed 
the  amendment.  Doc  said  to  me  at  that 
time  that,  while  he  thought  the  bill  was  t 
good  one.  he  feared  that  unless  It  was  prop- 
erly adminUtered,  It  might  stifle  Industry 
research.  It  has.  In  my  c^lnlon,  had  that 
undesirable  effect. 

In  that  connection,  ovv  10  years  have 
elapsed  since  a  major  new  insecticide  has 
been  developed  and  placed  on  the  market. 
I  dont  know  that  we  can  blame  the  amend- 
ment entirely,  but  certainly  It  has  been  • 
contributing  factor  in  hindering  explora- 
tlon.  Today,  as  the  MUler  amendment  and 
related  legislation  is  administered,  the 
launching  of  a  new  pesticide  Is  a  task  which 
is  discouraging  to  many  sclentUts  and  manu- 
facturers. And  the  furore  In  the  wake  of 
"SUent  Spring"  nuule  the  Job  much,  much 
harder. 

Another  dUcouraglng  factor  U  the  inter- 
departmental struggle  to  determine  which 
agency  will  be  given  the  moet  responsibility 
over  pesUcldes.  For  with  that  authority 
goes  bigger  approprUtlons  and  more  per- 
sonnel. The  quesUon  is  not  whether  pestl- 
cldee should  be  regulated  (that  was  answered 
a  long,  long  time  ago) ,  but  rather  who  should 
reguUte  them  and,  more  inoportant  where 
should  regulation  end? 

Often  when  I  teU  an  audience  that  mors 
agencies  of  government  concern  themselves 
with  peetlddes  than  any  other  product  of 
industry,  I  encounter  dUbellef.  More  testing 
and  premarketing  clearances  are  required  for 
pestlddea  than  anything  else  available  to  the 
American  pubUc.  Thla  Is  true  even  though, 
as  I  have  stated,  there  has  not  been  one  case 
of  lUnees  or  death  traced  to  pesticides  when 
the  latter  were  properly  used.  I  feel  there  Is 
overregulatlon,  which  Is  cause  for  real 
ooncem  and  alarm. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Miller  amendment 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  a  residue  may  remain  on 
a  raw  agricultural  product  when  it  Is  har- 
vested. The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
then.  If  It  finds  no  health  haaard,  win  esUb- 
llah  a  numerical  tolerance  for  that  specific 
crop.  Residue  studies  must  be  made  on  every 
crop  for  which  the  chemical  will  be  used.  In 
other  words,  the  tolerance  applies  directly  to 
the  crop. 

This  point  has  created  a  problem  which 
has  been  ably  described  by  RepreeentaUve 
Jamic  WHirixN.  chairman  of  the  Agrlculturs 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Approprtatiooa 
Commlttae. 

He  pointed  out  that,  under  the  law  as  Inter- 
preted by  Government  agencies,  a  residue  of 
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7  parte  per  million  al  DDT  would  be  per- 
fectly legal^on  certain  crops,  but  If  a  10th 
of  a  part  per  million  were  detected  on  an- 
other crop,  the  latter  would  be  subject  to 
seizure.  This  is  In  direct  conflict  with  the 
Intent  of  the  MUler  amiendment.  It  throws 
both  sdentlflo  Judgment  and  commonsense 
to  the  winds. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  soma  of  our  startling 
scientific  achievements  In  space  and  com- 
munication, as  well  aa  health.  I  p<4nted  out 
the  most  startling.  In  my  opinion,  were  the 
achievements  we  have  made  In  agriculture. 

My  company.  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp.  Is 
considered  a  leader  In  the  Oeld.  The  chemi- 
cal Industry  has  developed  incectlctdes  which 
kill  crop-devouring  insects  on  contact.  It 
has  developed:  Those  which  kill  over  a  long 
period  of  time;  thoae  which  give  us  more 
complete  control  of  weeds  and  disease:  thoee 
which  actually  reg\ilate  the  ^owth  of  plants, 
or  thoae  which  defoUate  crops  fcr  simpler 
harvesting. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  these  peetlddes,  with 
fertilizers  and  other  techniques,  have  created 
the  technological  revolution  in  agriculture. 

Nowhere  but  In  America  can  one  farmer 
produce  enough  to  feed  hlmaelf  and  SO  other 
persons. 

Today  we  are  in  a  great  conflict  with  the 
Communist  world.  One  of  our  strongest 
weapons  Is  our  superiority  m  agriculture. 

Do  you  realise  that  the  Soviet  Union  needs 
4>4  tlmee  as  many  farmworkers  as  we  have 
in  the  United  States,  and  still  It  producea 
only  one-third  as  much  meat  and  three-flfths 
as  much  grain?  And  over  there  they  don't 
have  acreage  limitations,  instead  of  cutting 
back  on  intensive  production,  they  regularly 
add  more  land  to  the  plow. 

I  was  bom  and  reared  In  a  smaU  agricul- 
tural community  In  Nebraska.  My  dty 
cousins  In  the  Kast  dont  think  much  of  the 
rural  western  areas  but.  baUeve  me,  this  is 
ignorance  on  their  part.  Because  there  are 
many  more  people  living  la  the  cltlee  than 
there  are  on  the  farm,  the  Congress  and  the 
Oovemment  agendes  tend  to  have  a  dtlfled 
approach  to  farming. 

I  don't  know  what  the  flguns  are  today, 
but  5  years  ago  Dr.  Karl  Brangt,  a  member 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, reported  that  there  were  then  16 
million  trucks,  cars,  and  oomblnes,  plus  many 
millions  of  electric  motors,  on  fewer  than  4 
million  American  farms.  Hie  noted  that  the 
total  horsepower  of  this  mechanical  equip- 
ment was  equal  to  all  the  power  used  by  all 
the  factories  and  railroads  Itx  the  Nation  put 
together. 

The  American  farmer  Hs  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  gasoline,  tlree,  steel  and.  as  the  rate 
of  fertilizer  use  Incretwea,  ha  wUl  soon  be  the 
largest  consumer  of  chemicals. 

Next  to  the  atomic  bomb,  the  moet  serious 
threat  fadng  mankind  Is  hunger.  It  Is  cal- 
culated that  today,  as  we  meet  here,  106.000 
children  wlU  be  bom.  while  8.000  other  people 
may  die  of  malnutrition,  and  billions  wlU  go 
to  sleep  hungry.  And  so  it  will  be  tomorrow, 
and  the  next  day,  and  the  oaxt. 

Our  population  is  about  106  million,  and 
at  the  present  rate  of  InQrease  It  will  be 
about  340  million  by  the  vear  2000.  That 
means  there  will  l>e  146  miUlon  more  people 
■eeklng  shelter,  trannportaUon,  heat,  light, 
clothing,  schools,  churches,  and  recreation. 
Biological  man  being  what  he  is,  these  mll- 
lloDs  will  also  seek  weddings  and  food.  So 
we  shaU  have  nearly  75  percent  more  mouths 
to  feed. 

In  the  face  of  these  near  calamitous 
thoughts,  I  am  amazed  at  the  continuing 
attack  on  pesticides  and  the  Government's 
attitude  toward  certain  necessary  chemicals. 

It  Is  this  attitude  which  Is.  In  effect,  de- 
priving you  of  the  economtOBl  and  effective 
use  of  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons — ^DDT, 
aWrtn.  dleldrin.  and  heptachlor.  Tet,  let  me 
repeat  once  more,  there  1b  no  case  on  record 
of  Injury  from  peatlcldea  where  the  Utter  are 


properly  used.  Moreover,  all  the  evidence 
available  indicates  that  there  Is  nothing  to 
the  theory  that  i>eetlclde  residues  continue 
to  accumulate  In  animal  and  hviman  tissue 
\mtU  they  reach  dangeroviB  proportions. 
This  is  the  fundamental  basis  for  the  attack 
on  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbcms.  or  persist- 
ent pesticides,  and  without  going  into  detail, 
let  me  say  that  not  one  of  the  antlpestldde 
theories  eeems  to  hold  up. 

About  3  years  ago  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy's Sdence  Advisory  Committee  Issued  a 
report  on  ptestlcldes  which  made  a  number  of 
recommendations.  Many  of  these  recom- 
mendations were  Immediately  accepted  by 
the  various  Government  agendes  handling 
pestlddea  and  by  the  sdentlfic  commtinlty 
at  large.  Aa  la  the  case  with  many  reports 
coming  out  of  Washington,  the  agricultural 
Interests  had  not  been  considered.  As  far  as 
that  goes,  the  Food  Protection  Committee  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — National 
Research  Council — was  not  even  consulted. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  were  summoned  only  to 
answer  specific  queatlons. 

It  was  alarming  to  me  that  while  the  re- 
port recognised  the  eaaentlallty  of  peetlddes 
In  moder.i  agriculture,  the  point  was  ad- 
mitted reluctantly  by  the  Committee.  The 
report  actually  advised  that  one  objective 
should  l>e  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  However,  the  re- 
port presented  no  evidence  to  support  this 
conduslon,  and  I  have  already  stated  that 
the  available  scientific  data  points  In  the 
other  direction. 

Also  there  was  a  lack  of  balance  of  values 
In  that  the  report  appeared  to  be  oriented 
to  a  substantial  degree  to  the  protection  of 
fish  and  wildlife,  while  pladng  a  secondary 
value  upon  the  adequacy  of  our  food  supply 
in  quantity  and  quality. 

Now.  to  quote  Senator  James  Pkabson.  of 
Kansas,  a  member  of  the  Senate  ccnunlttee 
which  conducted  hearings  on  the  report,  he 
said:  "Without  conclusive  scientific  basis,  it 
set  as  a  national  goal  the  elimination  of  per- 
sistent pesticides.  And  this  was  done  with- 
out defining  persistency,  without  attempting 
to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  such  a  goal  upon 
oiu-  food  supply,  the  national  Income,  or  our 
competitive  poaltlon  in  the  export  marlceta  of 
the  world." 

The  fact  is.  peralstent  peatlddea,  aa  we 
know  them,  repraaent  76  percent  of  thoae 
used  In  the  United  States  and  throiighout 
the  world. 

Some  would  lead  you  to  beUeve  that  per- 
sistence is  bad  per  se  and  that  the  only  res- 
son  we  have  them  Is  because  Industry  has 
not  been  able  to  develop  other  types  of  oon- 

tKA. 

WeU,  thla  Just  isn't  so. 

They  must  be  persistent  because  Insects 
are  persistent,  and  the  only  effective  way  to 
control  them  Is  to  use  a  compound  which 
will  have  an  effect  over  a  f uU  period  of  growth 
and  maturity. 

What  Is  the  alternative  to  persistent  pesti- 
cides? 

Simply  this,  the  repeated  use  of  more  ex- 
pensive chemicals  and  often  a  much  greater 
hasard  to  the  grower.  I  don't  believe  you 
want  this — I  know  my  father-in-law  who 
farms  in  Nebraska  certainly  doesn't  want  it. 

FoUowlng  the  report  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Food  and  Dr%]g  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  land- 
grant  coUeges,  and  industry  condtKted  ex- 
tensive studlca. 

Working  Independently,  theee  groupe  gave 
new  asaurancea  that  the  public  health  Is  not 
la  danger  from  p>estlclde  residues. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  Prealdent'a 
Science  Advisory  Committee  was  to  review 
the  tolerances  of  chlordane.  Velslcol  Chemi- 
cal Corp.  is  the  sole  manufacturer  of  tech- 
zUcal  chlordane,  and  we  maoMUa  that  prod- 
uct conUnuaUy — not  only  In  the  environ- 


ment but  alao  aa  to  its  toxicity  to  man. 
Theaa  atudlaa  are  published  and  available 
to  the  sdentlfic  community  for  review.  Tbe 
special  ccHnmlttee  of  experta  named  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Admlnlatratlon,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  studied 
all  phases  of  chlordane  and  Its  uses  and  re- 
ported the  product  was  leas  toxic  to  man 
today  than  when  tolerances  were  originally 
eatabllabed.  Also,  the  product  had  been 
used  extensively  for  over  16  years  without 
harm  to  man.  In  other  words.  It  was  given 
a  dean  bill  of  health. 

Certainly  this  report  casta  grave  doubta 
upon  the  other  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Committee,  and  one  wonders  Juat 
how  much  study  went  Into  the  report. 

Another  example  stems  from  the  recom- 
mendations on  "zero"  and  "no  residue"  re- 
quirements of  the  MUler  amendment.  I 
have  ahready  aald  that  the  Academy  of  8d- 
encee  In  a  strongly  worded  report  stated  the 
concept  waa  aclentlfically  untenable.  Dr. 
EmU  Mrak,  chancellor  (a  the  University  of 
California,  atated:  "We  are  being  aakad  to 
give  up  proven  beneflta  because  of  unproven 
fears." 

Senator  Psaison  commented  further  on 
the  latter  report,  stating:  "I  am  advised  that 
these  last  two  reports  have  met  with  general 
acceptance  In  the  scientific  community,  and 
some  scientists  have  observed  that  the  whole 
question  of  pestlcldee  should  be  resolved 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  rather 
than  the  President's  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  was.  In  fact,  eatabllshed  in 
reeponse  to  the  Russian  sputniks  and  waa 
originally  charged  with  the  reaponalblllty  of 
relating  science  to  our  mUltary  astabllah- 
ment." 

The  Academy  of  Sciences'  report  states  that 
"zero"  shoiUd  mean  "negligible"  and  that 
"permissible"  residues  should  t4  determined 
on  the  basU  of  actual  dally  a^eptable  in- 
take. Now  that  we  have  been  shown  the 
road.  It  is  our  Job  to  demand  that  the  public 
policy  on  pestlcldee  follow  thU  mandate. 

By  way  of  reminder,  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  MUler  peatldde  residue  amendment 
waa  to  Insure  the  public  health.  Safety  and 
only  safety  was  Its  aim. 

In  the  beginning,  zero  tolerances  and  no 
realdue  registrations  had  to  be  based  on 
avaUabla  methods,  which  were  only  able  to 
detemUne  residue  levels  of  around  0.1  i^im. 
The  scientific  community,  chetolsta,  and 
pharmaoologUts  were  aware  that  whUe  theee 
were  the  limits  of  detection,  they  believed 
some  residue  remained.  Then  along  came 
the  rew  analytical  methods  utilizing  more 
sopt  It  Icated  machines — machines  that  pilr- 
pc«tt  .  to  determine  MlUonths  and  trO- 
llonths  of  a  part. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  when  we  got  into  the 
big  numbers  game.  What  is  the  significance 
of  a  blUlonth  or  trllllonth?  I  defy  anyone 
to  explain  It  olearty  enough  for  a  layman 
to  comprehend.     , 

We  should  dismiss  these  mathematical 
exerdsea.  We  are  the  unauspectlng  victims 
of  our  scientific  achievements. 

Rather  than  being  fearftU,  we  should  be 
reassttred  that  we  can  meas\ire  amounts  so 
small,  even  if  the  results  are  doubtful.  For 
this  can  give  us  an  unprecedented  early 
warning  of  any  significant  build-up  of  chem- 
icals in  our  environment. 

Meantime,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  a 
segment  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Should 
stop  issuing  reports  which  attack  pestlddea 
by  Inference  and  Innuendo. 

In  10S4,  the  Public  Health  Service  blamed 
the  death  of  over  6.176.000  fish  on  endrin, 
a  chlorinated  hydrocarbon.  This  charge 
waa  denied,  and  PHS  changM  Its  story  on 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  conclu- 
sions several  times.  Five  mUIlon  of  the  fish 
were  menhaden,  a  salt  water  variety,  which 
died  in  the  lower  Mlaalaalppl  and  which 
ordlnarUy  would  be  out  of  range  at  any 
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pMttcld*  NslduM  tbAt  might  be  In  th« 
wM«r.  It  derdopMl  that  PBS  aiiAlyBwl 
only  one  menhaden  and  that  Uttle  ootild  be 
told  from  the  condition  of  that  fiah. 

The  Plah  and  Wildlife  Service  haa  lasued 
•ereral  releaeaa  which  Inferred  that  certain 
•pedea  of  blrda  might  be  vanishing  because 
of  peatlcldea.  Yet  In  IBM  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  aaked  for  over  iflOO.OOO  to  com- 
bat the  depredations  of  birds  In  the  rlce- 
growlng  areas  of  the  Arkanaas-MlsslBSlppl 
Delta  where  persistent  pesticides  are  inten- 
sively used.  On  the  one  hand  to  blame  pes- 
ttddas  for  the  scarcity  of  certain  bird  species, 
and  on  the  other  to  ask  for  money  to  com- 
bat birds  in  a  territory  where  the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  drench  the  soil  puts  the  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Service  In  a  fardoal  poalUon. 
but  apparently  the  Service  does  not  mind. 
In  a  Senate  speech  on  October  23,  1065,  Sen- 
ator DnucsKM  said  of  thu  situation: 

"Offhand,  it  would  s^em  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  going  out  of  Its  way 
to  make  Itself  ridiculous.  On  the  one  hand. 
It  solemnly  Issues  warnings  that  pesticide 
residues  may  be  exterminating  the  bald  eagle, 
oepreys,  the  whooping  crane,  and  bo  on.  and 
on  the  other,  it  solemnly  goee  to  Congress 
to  ask  for  money  to  combat  the  mUllons  of 
birds  which  are  eating  rloe  and  other  grain 
In  a  section  where  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
pesticides — the  great  bugaboo  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior— are  used  nK>re  widely 
than  In  almost  any  other  part  of  the  ooxin- 
try." 

The  Dep«rtment  of  the  Interior  bad 
banned  the  use  of  the  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons on  lands  tt  administers,  althou^.  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  there  Is  nothing  which  war- 
rants  such  a  "ban.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  substitutes  for  the  persistent  pesUcides 
are  not  doing  the  Job.  although  they  are 
costing  more.  As  a  consequence,  damage  to 
the  forests  and  lands  under  the  administra- 
tion from  peets  Is  mounting,  but  (he  ban  on 
the  persistent  pesticides  remains.  In  my\ 
optnlon.  it  will  be  lifted  only  when  ravages 
to  forest  lands  become  so  costly  that  the 
Department  wUl  have  to  retreat. 

In  September  1B65.  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice put  out  a  press  release  which  announced 
It  was  going  to  help  New  York  State  health 
authorities  try  to  determine  whether  pcatl- 
ddes  were  a  factor  in  oaniier  deaths  in  that 
SUU.  Down  In  the  sutement  it  was  said 
there  was  no  evidence  to  connect  pesticides 
and  eanoer.  but,  ss  Senator  DouLauf  pointed 
out :  "The  releaee  Is  couched  In  language  de- 
signed to  arouse  alarm  and  apprehension  over 
the  use  of  pesticides." 

One  has  only  to  look  around  him  to  see 
that  blrda  and  other  forms  of  wildlife  axe 
flourishing  In  the  sections  where  pesticides 
are  put  Into  the  ground  and  on  growing 
crops.  This  alone.  It  seems  to  me.  should 
allay  the  apprehension  which  Fish  and  Wild- 
Ufe  and  PubUo  Health  Service  are  trying  to 
arouse. 

The  most  Important  thing  the  agrteultural 
oommunli|h«an  do  during  the  coming  year  Is 
to  put  forth  all  Its  efforts  to  see  V>  It  that  the 
rsslduas  report  Is  fuUy  Implemented.  This 
report  Bajr>  that  the  sero  concept  U  foolish 
aztd  that  residue  content  should  be  based  on 
safety  tsAtors.    This  makes  senss:     • 

If  this  Is  done,  many  of  the  problems  you 
have  been  facing  the  past  couple  of  years  will 
fade  away,  and  you  will  be  able  to  get  back 
to  the  business  of  producing  wholseoiue,  free 
trom  Insect  damage,  sugar  beets. 


I 


THE  JAYCEBB*  PINBST  HOUR 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  January  edition  of  the  U.8.  Jaycees 
Future  and  JCI  World,  the  lead  article 
to  entitled  "The  Jaycees"  Finest  Hour." 

The  article  refers  to  the  20th  Junior 
Chamber  IntoTiatlonal  World  Congrem 
held  In  Sydney.  Australia.  In  Novonber 


Novemt 


1965.  The  article  lists  the  election  of 
Edward  A.  Merdes.  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
as  International  president  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  glowing  description  of 
the  conference. 

I  concur,  for  I  know  Mr.  Merdes  per- 
sonally and  am  confident  that  he  will 
be  an  excellent  representative  of  the 
organization  and  of  his  nation  in  his 
world  travels  as  president  of  Jaycees  In- 
ternational. As  an  example  of  the  dedi- 
cation with  which  he  approaches  his  of- 
fice, Mr.  Merdes  requested  that  I  help 
arrange  a  series  of  briefings  with  State 
Department  officials  on  the  countries  he 
was  to  visit.    I  was  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Merdes  is  currently  on  a  tour  of 
Central  America.  Before  he  left,  he 
spent  2  days  meeting  with  officials  of  the 
Central  America  desks  at  the  State  De- 
partment.  In  March  he  will  tour  South 
America.  Before  he  leaves  on  that  trip 
he  will  receive  a  briefing  at  the  State 
Department. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  for  all  Alaskans 
that  a  Fairbanks  resident  was  the  first 
American  to  be  elected  president  of  Jay- 
cees International  since  1956-57.  It 
should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  all  Ameri- 
cans that  this  Fairbanks  attorney  ap- 
proaches his  duties  with  such  dedication. 
It  is  comforting  to  know  that  the  State 
Department  took  such  a  strong  interest 
In  briefing  a  man  who  while  representing 
an  International  organization  will  also 
be  representing  the  United  States. 

'  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
part  of  the  article  entitled  'The  Jaycees' 
Finest  Hour"  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows : 

Thi  Jatckxs  Finxst  Hoxni :  A  Rxpokt  or  thc 

30rH  JCI  Woau)  Conckxss 

(By   Stokely   Hays,   manager.    International 

relations,  the  U.S.  Jayceee) 

There  are  130  U.S.  Jayceee  who  will  re- 
member the  30th  Junior  Chamber  Interna- 
tional World  Congress  because  of  the  warmth 
and  hospitality  of  the  Australian  people. 

There  are  over  1.600  members  of  Junior 
Chamber  International  who  will  remember 
the  aoth  World  Congr^s  because  of  the 
strong  contributions  made  to  the  organiza- 
tion by  Jaycees  from  the  United  States. 

For  the  US.  Jaycees,  the  30tl'  World  Con- 
grees  of  Junior  Chamber  International  was 
their  finest  hour.  Not  since  the  founding  of 
JCI  in  1944  have  the  U.S.  Jayceee  played  such 
an  Important  role  at  an  international  con- 
gress, nor  have  they  accomplished  so  much. 
The  accomplishments  will  long  be  felt  and 
remembered  with  satisfaction  by  all  mem- 
bers of  JCI. 

U.S.  Jaycee  President  Jim  Skldmore 
summed  it  best  when  he  said,  "We  not  only 
have  an  obligation  to  extend  leadership  tQ 
U.S.  Jaycees.  but  also  to  share  our  talents 
and  many  years  of  experience  throughout 
the  wcwld." 

Bd  Merdes.  past  US.  Jaycee  vice  president, 
and  present  general  legal  counsel  of  Junior 
Chamber  International,  was  elected  world 
president  of  JCI. 

Ed  Is  the  first  U.S.  Jaycee  to  ran  for  or  be 
elected  president  of  JCI  since  Ira  D.  Kaye  of 
San  FrancUco  in  106S-S7. 

Ed  was  elected  to  this  honor  imanlmously 
and  without  opposition,  but  not  until  after 
two  very  strong  and  popular  Jayceee  gave 
strong  consideration  to  standing  for  JCI's 
highest  oflloe.  The  fact  that  they  chose  not 
to  run  shows  the  great  respect  Ed  Merdes  has 
built  for  himself  and  the  U.S.  Jayceee  within 
the  International  organtsatloo. 


In  his  acceptance  speech,  Bd  said  In  part: 
"Being  elected  president  of  Junior  Chamber 
International  is,  I  believe,  the  finest  tribute 
a  young  man.  his  family,  and  his  country 
can  receive.  There  Is  an  aweeome  feeling  and 
deep  sense  of  humility  Just  considering  the 
possibility  of  being  elected  president  of  this 
dynamic  organization.  I  approach  this  com- 
ing year  with  an  attitude  of  determlnaOon 
and  dedication  to  give  my  beet  and  all  as 
yotu'  president. 

"We  surely  all  agree  that  the  Jaycees  have 
Just  barely  scratched  the  surface  in  finding 
ways  to  build  our  communities  In  this  ever- 
changing  world  so  that  freedom.  Justice  and 
the  better  way  of  life  prevail. 

"It  Is  my  InUntion  to  work  for  these  goals 
and  at  the  same  time,  serve  our  organlxatioa 
so  that  I  may  in  some  small  way  repay 
Junior  Chamber  for  the  Inestimable  benefits 
It  has  showered  upon  me.  I  pray  that  with 
your  help  and  that  of  Junior  Chamber  mem- 
bers throughout  the  free  world,  to  discharge 
the  obUgaUona  of  world  president  with  dig- 
nity." 

Bd  was  bom  near  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  on  Jan- 
uary 13.  1920,  one  of  13  children.  Be  Is  now 
married  and  the  father  of  six. 

A  graduate  of  Cornell  University  of  Law, 
Bd  U  a  partner  In  the  law  firm  of  MoNealy 
ft  Merdes  In  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Besides  his 'Jaycee  acUvitles,  Ed  Is  the  gen- 
eral legal  counsel  to  the  president  and  regents 
of  the  University  of  Alaska.  He  Is  the 
former  deputy  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  Is  now  V;ite  city  manager  and 
city  attorney  of  Fairbanks. 

He  is  the  past  president  of  the  Alaska 
Junior  Bar  Conference,  past  president  of  the 
Alaska  National  Guard  Officers  Association, 
an  officer  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  a 
scoutmaster,  and  serves  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Alaska  State  Bank  and  Alas- 
ka Airlines. 

In  1956,  he  was  a  charter  member  and 
Initial  vice  president  of  the  Juneau  (Alaska) 
Jayoees.  One  year  later,  he  organized  the 
State  organization  and  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Alaska  Jaycees.  In  1958.  he  was 
elected  the  first  vice  president  of  the  UB. 
Jaycees  from  Alaska. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  MISSOURI 

Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  University  of  Missouri — the 
first  State  university  to  be  founded  west 
of  the  Mississippi — has  for  over  100  years 
been  of  tremendous  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri.  The  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  our  State  has  been  deeply  in- 
tertwined with  the  history  of  this  great 
university. 

In  1954,  Ekner  Ellis  was  promoted 
from  professor  to  president  and  the 
school  began  an  important  and  vigorous 
movement  toward  higher  standards  In 
curriculum,  facilities,  and  students. 

A  recent  Time  article  traces  the  ad- 
vances made  under  the  administration 
of  Dr.  Ellis  and  looks  ahead  to  the  chal- 
lenges that  will  be  facii:g  Dr.  John  Car- 
rier Weaver  when  he  succeeds  to  the 
presidency  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Ellis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recxjrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Umvnsmxs :  Missotrsr's  Upwabo  Rxach 

Six  Ionic  ot^umns,  cracked  and  ivy- 
covered,  remind  students  at  the  Columbia 
campus  of  the  University  of  Missouri  that 
they  attend  the  oldest  State  university  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  columns  are  all  that 
remain  ot  the  university's  first  academic  hall. 


opened  In  1843  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1892. 
Ironically  and  ionically,  age  was  almost  the 
only  distinction  that  the  university  could 
claim  15  years  ago.  Now  Missouri  Is  making 
up  time  vigorously  and  fast. 

Missouri's  early  growth  was  hindered  first 
by  envious  legislators  from  other  counties 
who  refused  to  appropriate  funds  for  It,  later 
by  the  belief  that  the  university  was  a  seed- 
bed of  rebel  sentiment  in  the  Civil  War.  In 
1907  BClssouri'k  medical  schiaol  was  one  of 
many  singled  out  in  a  stucty  by  Education 
Critic  Abraham  Flexner  as  seandalously  In- 
competent, and  was  cut  back  to  a  2-year 
course. 

In  the  late  1920's  President  Stratton  Brooks 
faced  a  year-long  student-faculty  revolt, 
triggered  by  his  suspension  of  three  sociology 
Instructors  for  having  asked  600  students  U 
they  thought  the  low  economic  status  of 
women  bad  any  effect  upon  sexual  relations. 
By  then  Missouri  had  long  b^en  caught,  as 
•President  Elmer  Ellis  putfc  It,  "between 
northern  aspirations  and  southern  methods 
of  taxation." 

TOUGH  ^m  rOLBtA' 

The  university's  upward  kvach  began  In 
1B54  with  the  promotion  o(  BUls,  a  placid 
history  professor  and  dean»  to  the  presi- 
dency. He  turned  Into  a  tough  administrator 
who  managed  to  excite  his  faculty  even  while 
driving  It  hard,  yet  remained  folksy  enough 
to  coax  money  out  of  a  rural  leglslatiire.  A 
new  4-year  medical  center,  bpened  in  1968. 
now  trains  316  students,  treats  10,000  hos- 
pital patients  and  6,500  cllnio  patients  a  year. 
Ellis  worked  to  promote  a  $lb  mlllloo  State 
bond  issue  In  1958.  a  third  of  It  going  to 
finance  17  new  buildings.  His  energetic  lob- 
bying helped  boost  operating  funds  from  818 
million  to  $82  million  a  year.  In  the  same 
period,  money  devoted  amruaaiy  to  university 
research  multiplied  ninefoM  to  nearty  $20 
million,  and  enrollment  tripled,  to  30,000  full- 
time  students. 

In  addition.  Missouri  changed  from  a 
Khool  that  had  largely  served  agricultural 
interests  Into  a  many-facet^  sclence-con- 
KlouB  institution  trying  to  tbeet  the  needs 
of  the  State's  urban  growth.  It  took  over 
the  Impoverished  private  University  of 
Kansas  City  In  1963,  made  It  a  coequal  uni- 
versity campus  with  schoola  of  dentistry, 
pharaMcy,  and  music.  It  elevated  a  St.  Louis 
Junior  college,  to  similar  status,  will  convert 
It  to  a  4-year  curriculum  thl6  fall.  Another 
campus  In  Rolla,  which  Is  ahout  100  miles 
louthwest  of  St.  Louis  in  the  Ozarks.  was 
created  out  of  a  school  of  mlaes  and  metal- 
lurgy. 

This  statewide  system  now  boasts  the  Na- 
tion's largest  university  nuclear  reactor  (10 
megawatts),  will  offer  a  Ph.  D.  in  nuclear 
engineering  next  fall,  has  a  lorward-looklng 
•pace  science  research  center  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  creating  permanent  settle- 
ments on  the  moon.  Its  plmieering  school 
of  Journalism,  first  In  the  Nation  when 
founded  in  1906,  produces  a  cltywide  dally 
newspaper  and  operates  the  only  television 
staUon  In  Columbia.  The  uqiverslty  is  look- 
ing for  a  topfilght  dean  of  graduate  studies 
to  direct  Its  growing  research  activities — and 
U  willing  to  pay  830,000  to  gee  him. 

TOWASD     rSRlIBNT 

Whether  Missouri  now  moves  Into  the 
top  rank  of  public  unlverslttee  will  depend 
largely  on  John  Carrier  Weaver,  60,  vice  presi- 
dent for  academic  affairs  and  dean  of  facul- 
ties at  Ohio  State,  who  will  succeed  Ellis 
next  August.  Son  of  a  fortaer  speech  de- 
partment chairman  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Weaver  holds  a  Ph.  P.  In  geography 
'rom  Wisconsin  and  has  speat  most  of  his 
career  in  Midwestern  public  imlvensltles.  in- 
cluding Minnesota.  Kansas  State,  Nebraska 
»nd  Iowa.  These  schools,  be  insists,  repre- 
•*nt  "the  full  flowering  of  the  public  land- 
Pant  concept — education,  reeearch  and  serv- 
ice combined." 


Weaver  has  no  doubts  about  which  of  these 
comes  first.  He  contends  that  "teaching  la 
a  university's  prime  reason  for  being"  and 
that  "what  really  matters  in  higher  educa- 
tion is  individual  young  people  and  their 
Individual  minds."  A  teacher's  aim,  he 
argues,  to  "to  produce  disquiet,  make  stu- 
dents question  dogma.  Good  education 
doeent  produce  stability.  It  should  produce 
ferment."  Unlike  Weaver,  the  lowly  under- 
grad  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  the 
ferment  la  already  going. 


HI3TORY  AND  ACnVITIES  OP  THE 
U.S.  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SUR- 
VEY, AND  THE  SERVICE  OF  VICE 
ADM.  H.  ARNOLD  KARO  AS  DIREC- 
TOR 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  today  to  speak  to  you  in  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Jackson, 
about  the  oldest  scientific  organization 
in  our  Federal  Government,  the  Coast 
£ind  Geodetic  Survey,  on  this  15&th  an- 
niversary of  its  founding,  and  of  the 
remarkable  record  of  its  former  Director, 
Vice  Adm.  H.  Arnold  Karo. 

COWSOLIDATTON    Or   TRX   COAST   AND    CXOOETIC 
StmVET    AKS   THX   WKATHKR    BUBXATT 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and 
the  Weather  Bureau,  both  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  were  consoli- 
dated on  July  13,  1965,  to  form  the  new 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration— ESSA — of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Central  Radio  Propaga- 
tion Laboratory  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  was  transferred  to  ESSA 
in  October  1965.  ESSA  now  provides  a 
single  national  focus  for  all  of  ttie  en- 
vironmental science  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  is  moving 
vigorously  ahead  In  meeting  the  expand- 
ing environmental  science  and  service 
needs  of  the  Nation.  These  activities  are 
essential  to  the  Nation's  industry  and 
commerce,  and  they  are  of  critical  im- 
portance to  its  overall  scientific  effort 
including  the  space  programs.  The  pri- 
mary activities  of  ESSA  Include  survey- 
ing and  charting  services,  weather  serv- 
ices, the  use  of  satellites  for  weather  ob- 
servation and  other  environmental  uses, 
and  scientific  exploration  and  study  of 
the  oceans,  of  the  lower  and  upper  atmos- 
phere, of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
earth,  of  seismology,  the  earth's  mag- 
netic field,  in  fact  all  of  the  geophysical 
sciences. 

The  consolidation  of  these  two  old-line 
scientific  agencies  of  the  Government, 
and  part  of  a  third,  into  one  larger  orga- 
nization was  a  logical  step  in  recognition 
of  the  complexity  of  present-day  science 
and  technology,  and  of  the  need  to  pool 
the  Instrumental  and  human  resources 
of  a  number  of  scientific  specialties  to 
attain  better  direction  and  greater  effi- 
ciency for  the  overall  effort.  Thn  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  have  retained  their  names  as  ma- 
jor components  of  the  new  organization, 
and  President  Johnson  nominated  Dr. 
Robert  M.  White,  Chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  to  be  Administrator  of  ESSA, 
and  Rear  Adm.  H.  Arnold  Karo,  Director 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  ESSA  with  the 
rank  of  vice  admiral.  These  appoint- 
ments were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
July  20.  1965.    Both  of  these  gentlemen 


are  eminently  qualified  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  great  ac- 
complishments from  this  new  organiza- 
tion. 

EtLCh  of  these  agencies  has  a  lon«  and 
enviable  record  of  service  to  this  Natlcm. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  note  with  a 
certain  nostalgia  the  end  of  their  exist- 
ence as  individual  bureaus  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, since  the  consolidation  In  a 
very  real  sense  means  the  loss  of  the  in- 
dividual identity  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  For 
this  reason.  I  speak  to  you  today  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  arid  Geodetic  Survey  and  its 
recent  Director.  Vice  Adm.  H.  Arnold 
Karo,  and  to  officially  recognize  his  more 
than  four  decades  of  dedicated  service. 

HISTOKT  or  THK  U.S.  COAST  AND  GBODCTIC 
8T7KVXT 

On  the  10th  of  this  February,  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  will  have 
completed  159  years  of  service  to  this 
Nation.  Beginning  e^ly  in  the  19th 
century  this  agency  started  and  devel- 
oped the  science  and  art  of  higher  sur- 
veying and  cartography  In  the  United 
States  and  has  maintained  one  of  the 
world's  leading  higher  surveying  and 
charting  organizations  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  and  its  leaders  played  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  19th  century  develop- 
ment of  science  and  technology  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  identified 
with  a  great  variety  of  scientific  devel- 
opments such  as  the  organization  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  I  repeat 
here  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  February  1957 
in  honor  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey: 
A  Pkoclamation  bt  thx  Psxamxirr  or  tbs 
UKrrxD  Statxs  or  Amkuca 

Whereas  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved 
February  10,  1807  (2  Stat.  413).  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  cause  a  svirvey  to  be  taken  of  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  to  take  such 
further  action  as  he  deemed  proper  for  com- 
pleticg  an  accurate  chart  of  every  part  of 
these  coasts;  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
which  traces  Its  origins  to  the  above-men- 
tioned act,  will  honor  the  services  of  the 
oflloers  and  employees  of  the  Coast  and  Qeo* 
detic  Survey  who  have  maintained  so  zeal- 
ously the  reputation  of  our  Nation  In  the  de- 
velopment of  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  related  to  higher  surveying  and 
cartography;  and 

Whereas  the  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey,  in 
surveying  uncharted  coastal  waters  and  In 
mapping  virgin  regions  of  our  country  and 
its  territories  and  possessions,  has  been  safe- 
guarding life  and  commerce  for  a  century 
and  a  half;  and 

Whereas  the  devotion.  Industry,  efficiency, 
and  enterprise  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
personnel  throughout  the  years  have  set  an 
enviable  record  of  public  service:  Now,  there- 
fore. 

I,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  month  of  February,  1967,  as  Coast 
and  Geode'tlc  Survey  Month,  and  I  call  upon 
my  fellow  citizens  to  salute  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  dxiring  that  month  with 
ceremonies  designed  to  give  appropriate  rec- 
ognition to  one  of  oiir  oldest  and  most  re- 
spected Federal  agencies  on  the  occasion  of 
its  sesquicentennlal  anniversary. 
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In  wltnoM  wber«of.  I  b4v«  bowunto  act 

my  htauX  and  cauMd  tbe  Saal  oT  th«  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  tbe  city  of  Waahlngton  thU  10th 
day  of  January  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1987, 
and    of    the    Independence    of    the    United 
SUtea  of  America  the  isiat. 
(Signed)  DwiOBT  D. 


February  10,  196S 


First  called  a  Survey  of  the  Coast,  later 
the  Coast  Survey,  and,  since  1878,  the 
Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey — this  orga- 
nization had  its  origin  In  the  recognition 
of  Federal  responsibility  to  provide 
nautical  charts  and  related  publications 
to  insure  the  safety  of  maritime  com- 
merce. This  la  still  a  major  function  of 
the  Bureau  and  practically  all  of  today's 
activities  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  work  required  to 
produce  and  maintain  up-to-date  nauti- 
cal charts  for  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

Before  fcharts  could  be  compiled  and 
printed,  however,  a  great  amount  of  sur- 
veying had  to  be  done  to  measure  the 
coastline  and  the  adjacent  waters.  The 
field  surveys  required  to  produce  nauti- 
cal charts  Included:  Geodetic  surveys  to 
establish  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
elevation  above  sea  level,  of  selected 
places  or  points— so  that  each  place  on 
each  chart  would  be  uniquely  related  to 
all  other  places  on  the  earth,  and  so  that 
each  chart  would  fit  exactly  into  a  per- 
fectly connected  series  of  hundreds  of 
cttarts  that  would  be  required  to  cover 
the  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States; 
topographic  surveys  to  map  the  coastline 
and  to  position  features  of  importance 
to  navigation;  hydrographic  surveys  to 
determine  the  depths  of  the  waters,  to 
locate  submerged  dangers  to  navigation, 
and  to  find  and  position  the  safe  pas- 
sages for  shipping;  tide  observations  and 
tidal  current  observations  to  reduce  the 
soundings  to  least  depths  and  to  provide 
the  navigator  with  Information  about 
the  tidal  forces  affecting  his  movements; 
and  observations  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism to  map  the  dlrecUon  and  force 
of  the  magnetic  field  so  that  the  mariner 
could  know  the  relationship  between 
magnetic  north  and  true  north  at  any 
place. 

The  fact  that  this  small  organization, 
from  its  very  modest  beginning  in  the 
early  19th  century,  was  able  to  provide 
a  rapidly  growing  Nation  with  a  Master 
Siureying  and  Charting  Agency  and  has 
been  able  to  provide  a  continuing  service 
to  science  and  commerce  for  more  than 
150  jreare  is  due  in  no  small  part  to 
the  fortunate  circumstances  of  Its  early 
history.  Uany  men  of  high  talent  and 
ability  grace  the  pages  of  Its  early  rec- 
ord—men such  as  George  Davidson,  who 
authored  the  "Pacific  Coast  Pilot"  of 
1889,  the  most  complete  record  of  the 
coast  ever  to  be  published  for  the  use  of 
the  mariner;  RoUln  Harris,  who  pio- 
neered in  the  field  of  tidal  research,  and 
published  a  vdlumlnous  manual  of  tides 
In  which  a  new  and  comprehenslTe  theory 
was  fonnulated;  Henry  Whiting,  who 
served  the  Bureau  with  distinction  for 
M  years  and  whose  professional  excel- 
lence as  a  topographer  was  Intema- 
ttonally  recognized;  Charles  Sanders 
Peirce,  who  pioneered  in  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  pendulums  in  gravity 
measurement,  and  who  laid  the  founda- 


tion for  the  philosophy  of  pragmatism; 
Charles  Schott.  who  for  50  years  directed 
an  the  intricate  computations  and  ad- 
justments of  field  observations  required 
in  the  geodetic,  magnetic,  cartographic, 
and  tidal  operations;  and  John  Hayford, 
whoee  Invei^igatlons  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  earth  resulted  in  the  deriva- 
tion of  a  new  figure — the  International 
Ellipsoid  of  Reference.  These  are  only 
a  few  in  a  long  roll — a  roll  of  honor  in 
the  annals  of  the  Survey.  But  particu- 
lar mention  should  be  made  of  two  early 
leaders — Ferdinand  Rudolph  Hassler 
and  Alexander  Dallas  Bache — who  stand 
in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  left  the 
greatest  impress  on  the  bureau's  work 
during  Its  dlfllcult.  formative  period,  and 
under  whose  direction  the  Survey  evolved 
from  a  mere  concept  into  an  organiza- 
tional entity  with  a  fully  developed  plan 
of  execution  that  became  easily  adapt- 
able to  a  developing  and  expanding 
America. 

Ferdinand  Hassler,  the  first  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, was  selected  with  the  assistance  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
This  was  a  fortunate  and  historical 
choice.  Professor  Hassler  was  a  Swiss 
geodesist  and  mathematician.  He  rec- 
ognized the  vast  survejrlng  effort,  and 
the  quality  of  surveying  that  would  be 
required  to  produce  the  charts  for  a  new 
nation  in  such  manner  as  to  be  a  perma- 
nent asset.  He  knew  how  to  bring  the 
Instruments  and  the  techniques  needed 
from  Europe  and  to  train  the  engineers 
and  scientists  that  would  be  needed  here. 
Further,  he  was  a  person  who  could  not 
be  stampeded  into  haphazard  work,  or 
hasty  decisions,  in  order  to  attain  spec- 
tacular but  Impermanent  results. 

Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  the  second 
Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Oeo- 
detlc Survey,  was  a  noted  scientist  of  his 
day  and  an  able  administrator.  He  un- 
derstood the  foundations  laid  down  by 
Hassler  and  he  was  able  to  maintain 
those  standards  in  the  great  period  of  ex- 
pansion that  occurred  during  his  admin- 
istration. The  10-year  period  following 
Bache's  appointment  in  1843  saw  more 
territory  added  to  the  United  States 
than  any  other  decade  of  American  his- 
tory. Texas  and  the  entire  Pacific  region 
were  added  during  his  tenure.  Surveys 
were  started  along  the  gulf  coast  in  1846, 
and  in  California  In  1848. 

When  the  Bureau  was  authorized  in 
1807,  the  tidal  shoreline  of  the  Nation 
comprised  about  30.000  statute  miles 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  acqui- 
sition of  new  territories  on  the  gulf 
coast  and  the  Pacific  coast,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  the  stewardship  that  we  assumed 
over  the  Philippine  Islands  Increased 
the  shoreline  of  the  country  to  110.000 
statute  miles.  Bordering  this  extensive 
coastline  was  a  belt  of  over  2.500,000 
square  miles  of  coastal  waters  that  re- 
quired surveys  in  the  interest  of  water- 
■  borne  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  plan  of  operations  for  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  as  set  forth  by 
Hassler  and  developed  by  Bache  and  his 
suoceasora  includes  three  broad  phases: 
First,  sdentiflo  study  and  investigation 
to  develop  knowledge,  procedures,  and 
instruments  for  surveying  and  cluirtlng 


the  continent;  second,  a  diversified  sys- 
tem of  surveys  to  literally  measure  the 
earth  and  to  obtain  the  data  required 
for  charts  and  for  other  scientific  and 
engineering  purposes;  and  third,  the 
cartographic  activities  required  to  com- 
pile, reproduce,  print,  and  distribute 
charts  and  other  information. 

Today,  the  work  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  includes  these  primary 
activities: 

A  geodesy  program  to  determine  the 
size  and  figure  of  the  earth.  Including 
measurement  of  the  earth's  gravity,  and 
to  establish  the  basic  geodetic  control— 
monumented  stations  of  known  latitude 
and  longitude  and  bench  marks  of 
known  elevation  above  sea  level — that 
provides  the  framework  for  all  mapping 
and  charting,  for  many  tjT>e8  of  surveys, 
and  for  engineering  works  including  proj- 
ects dealing  with  long-range  missiles 
and  space  exploration. 

Aeronautical  and  nautical  charting 
programs  to  produce  aeronautical  and 
nautical  charts  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluding all  of  the  survey  activities  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  such  as  hydro- 
graphic  surveys,  the  mapping  of  land 
areas,  tide  observations,  and  the  meas- 
urement of  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
tidal  currents. 

An  oceanography  program  to  survey, 
to  explore  and  to  study  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  properties  of  the 
world's  oceans  and  the  underlying  topog- 
raphy— to  produce  charts  for  subsurface 
navigation,  and  for  the  discovery  and 
better  utilization  of  the  mineral  and 
food  resources  In  the  oceans. 

A  program  tii  geomagnetism  to  make 
magnetic  surveys  and  operate  magnetic 
observatories  to  chart  the  distribution  of 
the  strength  and  direction  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  field,  and  to  study  the  fluctua- 
tions as  well  as  the  long-term  changes  in 
the  magnetic  field.  The  results  are 
used  u  an  aid  to  navigation  and  survey- 
ing; they  also  constitute  a  part  of  the 
national  and  international  effort  to 
understand,  to  predict,  and  to  utilize  the 
magnetic  field  in  connection  with  geo- 
physical exploration,  radio  propagation 
forecasting,  physics  of  the  solid  earth, 
and  the  exploration  of  interplanetary 
space. 

A  seismology  program  to  operate  a 
worldwide  system  of  seismograph  sta- 
tions for  the  location  of  earthquakes,  and 
to  study  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
destructive  earthquake  motions — to  pro- 
vide Information  for  the  design  of  build- 
ings and  structures  in  earthquake  areas, 
and  eventually  to  find  some  means  of 
predicting  the  place  and  time  of  occur- 
rence of  destructive  earthquakes.  This 
activity  also  includes  the  operation  of  a 
seismic  seawave  warning  system  In  the 
Pacific  to  protect  life  and  property  on  the 
islands  and  aroimd  the  rim  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey  has  in 
the  past  and  continues  to  render  many 
public  services  in  addition  to  the  specific 
programs  mentioned  above.  In  the  early 
years  it  Included  the  Office  of  Weights 
and  Measures  until  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards was  organized  In  1901.  It  has  been 
associated  with  the  demarcation  of  our 
national  boundaries  since  1857.    One  of 
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the  three  commissioners  ampointed  for 

tbe  Joint  effort  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  to  remonument  their  common 
boundary  was  from  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.  The  Superintendent  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  repre- 
sented the  United  States  on  the  Alaska 
Boundary  Commission,  for  the  Joint  im- 
dertaklng  with  Canada,  to  perpare  maps 
for  the  Alaska  boundary  tribunal  and 
later  to  lay  out  that  boiudary  on  the 
ground.  Under  the  treaty  with  Canada 
of  1908,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  represented  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  for  the 
demarcation  of  the  boundary  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  from  the 
eastern  seaboard  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
except  for  the  water  boundary  through 
tbe  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  Coast  smd  Geodetic  Survey 
has  surveyed  many  State  and  local 
boundaries,  as  for  example  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  Recently  thisi  Bureau  sur- 
veyed and  marked  the  boundary  between 
Arizona  and  California.^      ' 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ren- 
dered extremely  Important  technical 
tervlces  to  the  Nation  during  the  Civil 
War  and  during  subsequent  wars, 
nfty-flve  percent  of  the  commissioned 
persormel  of  this  bureau  and  six  of  its 
major  survey  vessels  were  transferred 
to  the  Armed  Forces  during  World  War 
n,  and  most  of  the  remaining  facilities 
of  the  bureau  were  devoted  to  various 
phases  of  the  war  effort,  particularly  to 
the  preparation  of  both  aeronautical  and 
nautical  charts  for  the  armed  services. 
Support  of  the  military  services  has  con- 
tinued since  the  war.  The  Coast  and 
Oeodetlc  Survey  assisted  the  Department 
of  the  Army  in  organizing  and  conduct- 
ing the  field  work  for  the  extended  arc 
of  triangulation  along  the  30th  meridian 
in  Africa.  It  readjusted  the  entire  tri- 
angulation network  of  Western  Europe 
for  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
assisted  that  Department  In  organizing 
and  starting  the  Inter-American  Geo- 
detic Survey.  It  conducts  geodetic  sur- 
veys for  the  location  of  optioal  and  radar 
tracking  stations  along  the  missile  ranges 
iot  the  missile  and  space  eftort. 

VICX  ADM.   B.  aaNOIiD  KAao 

I  come  now  to  the  career  of  Vice  Adm. 
H.  Arnold  Karo  and  to  his  outstanding 
record  as  Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  from  August' 1955  to  July 
1965  when  the  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Sur- 
vey was  merged  into  ESSA. 

When  Admiral  Kaxo  became  Director 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  that 
•gency  was  at  one  of  the  low  points  of 
its  long  career.  Because  of  financial  and 
rtaff  limitations  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  the  bureau  had  dropped  oire  of 
the  mainstream  of  modem  scientific  ef- 
fort of  our  Government.  Its  acobm- 
pilshments  in  the  production  of  survejrs 
Mid  charts  were  still  impressive,  but  re- 
•earch  and  development  were  being  ne- 
glected and  the  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Sur- 
rey was  not  filling  Its  rightful  place  in  the 
•clenttfic  community  of  out  Government 
»nd  Nation;  the  place  for  which  it  was 
•0  well  fitted  by  tradition  and  experience. 

Karo  changed  this  situation,  he 
changed     it     completely.  ,  With     great 


energy,  tireless  effort,  rare  Judgment, 
and  unusual  dedication — he  pried  the 
necessary  support  from  a  sometimes  re- 
luctant executive  and  a  sometimes  re- 
luctant Congress — and  he  literally  took 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  by  the 
scruff  of  its  neck  and  shook  it  out  of  the 
past  Into  the  modem  scientific  period. 
He  retooled  and  reorganized  the  Bureau 
for  a  new  scfientiflc  and  engineering 
effort.  He  effected  the  greatest  change 
in  the  Coast  emd  Geodetic  Survey  that 
has  occurred  In  nearly  a  century.  The 
Job  is  done — the  Coc»t  and  Geodetic 
Survey  for  the  last  several  years  has  a 
new  spirit  and  a  new  lo<A ;  it  is  now  well 
prepared  to  take  its  proper  role  as  a 
part  of  the  new  ESSA  organization. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  enumerate 
all  of  Admiral  Karo's  accomplishments 
as  Director,  but  I  would  be  remiss  not 
to  mention  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
of  these.  Hydrography  and  ocean- 
ography are  major  activities  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  of  increasing 
Importance  to  this  Nation,  but,  in  1955 
when  Admiral  Karo  became  Director, 
the  Bureau's  fleet  Ol  vessels  was  com- 
pletely Inadequate  for  present  day 
needs — there  were  too  few  of  them  and 
many  were  too  old  for  effective  and  effi- 
cient service.  The  new  ships  construc- 
tion program,  initiated  by  Admiral  Karo 
and  still  in  progress,  comprises  the  most 
extensive  modernization  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  survey  fleet  in  the  history  of 
the  Bureau.  Nine  new  ships  now  in 
various  stages  of  construction  will  Join 
the  fleet  within  the  next  few  years  and 
thus  follow  three  that  have  been  com- 
pleted since  1960.  These  new  vessels  will 
be  equipped  with  the  latest  electronic, 
navigational,  and  surveying  Instruments 
available.  Three  class  2  nydrographic 
survey  ships  and  two  class  1  ooean- 
ographic  ships  are  now  under  construc- 
tion. Also  under  construction  are  two 
additional  class  3  hydrographic  survey 
ships  and  two  class  4  wire  drag  vessels. 
Bids  have  been  requested  for  an  addi- 
ticmal  class  lA  ooeanographic  ship.  The 
class  1  ship  Oceanographer  now  nearing 
completion  is  303  feet  long  and  is  the 
largest  ship  ever  to  be  constructed  in 
the  United  States  specifically  for  ocean- 
ography. This  vessel  will  have  the  most 
modem  oceanographlc  and  navigational 
equipment  with  adequate  laboratory 
space  for  ocean  surveys,  over  4,000- 
square  feet  of  laboratory  space. 

Realizing  that  the  Bureau  could  not 
stand  still  in  science  and  teclinology  but 
must  either  advance  or  regress.  Admiral 
Karo  reorganized  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  completely  to  permit  a  new  em- 
phasis on  oceanography  and  the  physical 
sciences.  He  established  an  Office  of 
Research  and  Development  for  research 
and  development  in  oceanography,  geod- 
esy, seismology,  terrestrial  magnetism, 
and  sui^wrtlng  disciplines;  and  invited 
prominent  and  well-quallfled  scientists 
to  Join  the  Bureau's  staff.  This  staff 
now  includes  a  group  of  highly  qualified 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  the  Bureau 
programs  are  being  conducted  with  a 
new  emphasis  and  within  the  main- 
stream of  the  Nation's  scientific  activity. 
Scientists  from  other  nations  have  been 
Invited  to  the  Bureau,  have  accepted,  and 


are  ~maklng  valuable  contributions  to 
Bureau  programs. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  under 
Admiral  Karo's  direction,  has  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Nation's  newly 
emphasized  oceanographlc  program. 
The  Bureau's  part  in  this  program  will 
Increase  as  the  new  ships  are  completed, 
but  a  notable  start  has  already  been 
made.  Surveys  by  the  ships  Explorer 
in  the  Soutti  Atlantic.  Pioneer  in  tbe 
Indian  Ocean,  and  Surveyor  and  Path- 
finder in  the  Central  and  North  Pacific, 
together  with  the  new  research  effort  in 
oceanography,  are  indicative  of  the 
Bureau's  future  in  this  program. 

Admiral  Karo  invited  Dr.  Hellmut 
Schmid,  one  of  the  world's  foremost  ge- 
odesists,  to  Join  the  Bureau's  staff — and 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Schmid  and  its  own 
staff  of  experts  has  devised  and  put  into 
operation  a  system  of  satellite  trlangu- 
lati(Hi  that  permits  the  accurate  meas- 
urements of  long  distances,  even  across 
the  oceans,  to  connect  the  continents 
and  the  many  different  geodetic  datums 
of  the  world.  This  system  of  satellite 
triangulatldh  is  now  being  used  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Spsu:e  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  establish  a  system  of 
triangulation  that  wiU  encircle  the 
earth. 

Admiral  Karo  expanded  and  broad- 
ened the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  pro- 
grams in  terrestrial  magnetism  and 
seismology  to  meet  present  day  needs  for 
basic  Information  for  geophysical  ex- 
ploration, radio  propagation  forecasting, 
space  exploration,  for  the  design  of 
structures  against  earthquakes,  for  the 
nmlntenance  of  a  seismic  seawave  warn- 
ing system  around  the  Pacific  basin,  and 
finally  to  work  toward  the  development 
of  means  of  forecasting  destructive 
earthquakes.  During  his  term  as  Direc- 
tor, the  Bureau  has  built  10  observa- 
tories for  geomagnetic  and  seismolc^cal 
observations  and  research.  These  ob- 
servatories are  now  operating  at  Fred- 
ricksburg,  Va.;  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico: 
Dallas,  "Tex.;  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.; 
Castle  Rock,  Calif;  Newport,  Wash.;  at 
Anchorage  and  Adak,  Alaska;  Honolulu. 
Hawaiian  Islands:  and  on  Guam.  The 
Bureau  is  cooperating  in  the  U.S.  Antarc- 
tic research  program  and  in  1960  Ad- 
miral Karo  went  to  Antarctica  and  to 
the  South  Pole  to  Inspect  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  installations  and  to  en- 
courage the  Bureau  personnel  stationed 
there. 

Admiral  Karo  was  bom  December  24, 
1903,  at  Lyons,  Nebr.,  where  he  attended 
elementary  and  high  schooL  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  dvll  engineering  in  1923  and 
entered  on  duty  with  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  Immediately  thereafter. 
He  has  devoted  his  entire  professional 
career  of  over  42  years  to  service  in  the 
commissioned  corps  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  Admiral  Karo  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
in  1958  he  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  from  Union  College, 
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New  York.  In 'recognition  of  Wb  national 
and  international  leadership  in  surveying 
and  cartography. 

Admiral  Karo  served  for  more  than  9 
years  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Cartography  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  advised  the  State  De- 
partment on  matters  concerning  Inter- 
natloruJ  cartography.  He  was  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Second 
United  Nations  Regional  Cartographic 
Cdnference  for  Asia  and  the  Par  East 
held  In  Toykp  In  1958.  and  headed  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Third  United  Na- 
tions Cartographic  Conference  held  In 
Bangkok  In  1961.  He  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  British  Common- 
wealth Siirvey  Officers  Conferences  at 
Cambridge,  England.  In  1951.  In  1959, 
and  In  1963.  He  participated  In  thf  con- 
ference of  the  International  Federation 
of  Sxirveyors  at  Cracow.  Poland,  In  1959. 
In  1963.  he  served  as  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive for  geodesy  and  mapping  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Appli- 
cation of  Science  and  Technology  for 
the  Benefit  of  t^ie  Less  Developed  Areas, 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  later  In 
1963.  he  served  as  pialrman  of  the  VS. 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Re- 
gional Cartographic  Conference  for 
Africa,  at  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

Admiral  Karo  was  national  president 
of  the  Society  of  American  Military  En- 
gineers In  1957.  He  Is  a  past  president 
of  the  American  Congress  on  Survey - 
Inff  and  Mapping,  vice  president  of  the 
•joerlcan^  Shore  and  Beach  Reserva- 
tion Association.  Department  of  Com- 
merce member  of  the  Federal  Council's 
Inter-Agency  Conmilttee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy and  has  served  as  a  U.S.  member 
of  the  Consultative  Committee,  delegate 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographlc 
Commission.  UNESCO,  and  In  1965.  as 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Fourth  Session.  As  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  Admiral  Karo  plays 
an  Important  part  In  furthering  the  na- 
tional program  of  developing  and  Im- 
proving one  of  the  great  waterways  of 
the  world.  He  Is  also  a  registered  pro- 
fessional engineer  in  the  Qlstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

During  World  War  n.  Admiral  Karo 
was  transferred  to  duty  with  the  UJS. 
Army  Air  Forces.  He  held  various  as- 
dgnments,  Including  commanding  officer, 
oeginnlng  in  1943,  of  the  Air  Porcca 
Aerotuiutlcal  Chart  Plant  at  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Karo's  administration  and  guid- 
ance, outstanding  achievements  were  ac- 
oompllshed  In  organizing  the  plant  which 
today  is  recognized  as  being  among  the 
most  Important  reproduction  plant*  in 
ihe  world.  Special  commendations  by 
the  commanding  general  of  the  Air 
Ptorces  and  members  of  the  Air  Staff 
were  received  for  work  completed  under 
his  command. 

Admiral  Karo  received  special  recog- 
nition for  his  Important  comprehensive 
ta^tlse  on  "World  Mapping,"  completed 
during  his  course  of  study  at  the  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  He 
WM  awarded  the  Philippines  Legion  of 
Honor,  degree  of  Officer,  for  eminently 
meritorious  service   In  the  PhUlpplnes 


during  two  tours  of  duty  there  eariy  in 
his  career.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Geophysical  Union,  the  Cosmos  Club 
of  Washington,  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute, 
American  Society  of  Photogrammetry. 
American  Congress  on  Survejrlng  and 
MaiHilng.  Society  of  American  Military 
Engineers.  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, Elxplorers  Club,  Sigma  XI,  and 
Sigma  Tau. 

In  closing  this  acooimt  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  its  director,  I 
salute  Adm.  H.  Arnold  Karo  as  one  of 
our  able  administrators  and  one  of  our 
most  dedicated  public  servants. 


It  U  tmpoaaibla  to  do  Justice  to  thU  mu 
In  the  little  time  I  have  here  tonight.  iMllm 
and  gentlemen.  It  la  an  honor  for  me  to  pre- 
sent to  you  the  Honorable  B.  Evkutt  Job. 
OAN.  U.8.  Senator. 


SENATOR  JORDAN  RECEIVES  SIL- 
VER BEAVER  SCOUT  AWARD 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  part  of 
the  national  observance  of  Boy  Scout 
Week,  I  think  It  Is  fitting  for  me  to  an- 
nounce at  this  time  to  the  Senate  that 
my  colleague,  B.  Evkrett  Jordan,  has  re- 
cently been  presented  the  Silver  Beaver 
Award  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  Silver  Beaver  Award  is  the  highest 
scouting  award  that  can  be  bestowed  by 
the  local  councils  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  It  was  presented  to  Senator  Jordan 
by  the  Cherokee  Council  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  award  was  established  in  1931 
in  the  Cherokee  Council,  and  in  the  35 
years  since  that  time,  the  council  has 
awarded  it  to  only  76  men. 

Those  North  Carolinians  who  are  fami- 
liar with  the  scouting  program  are  aware 
ot  the  fact  that  Senator  Jordan  has  been 
active  in  scouting  during  his  entire  adult 
Ufe,  and  he  has  brought  truly  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  Inspiration  to  the 
scouting  movement  in  our  State  and  else- 
where. 

The  Silver  Beaver  Award  was  presented 
to  Senator  Jordan  in  ceremonies  at 
LeaksviUe,  N.C.,  on  January  21.  1966,  and 
I  would  like  to  Include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks excerpts  from  the  citation  accom- 
panying the  award.  The  citation  was 
read  by  Mr.  Allan  Lewis,  of  Wentworth, 
N.C.,  who  is  an  outstanding  scout  leader 
himself. 
The  excerpts  are  as  follows: 
Senator  Joedan  might  be  classed  as  an 
oldtlmer  since  he  made  his  appearance  In 
the  universe  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
He  served  for  his  country  during  the  First 
World  War  and  then  organleed  his  own  com- 
pany durlzig  the  1020's.  He  has  been  In- 
volved In  the  textile  biulness  ever  since.  His 
civic  activities  have  been  too  numeroxia  to 
cover  all  of  them  here  but  particularly  note- 
worthy are  his  services  to  the  Tuberculosis 
Association,  the  Red  Cross,  the  County  Hos- 
pital, Duke  University.  American  University. 
Elon  CoUege,  Rotary,  the  Masons,  and  the 
Methodist  Church  whore  he  serves  In  many 
capacities.  V 

He  first  served  In  Scouting  as  a  scoutmaster 
In  the  Piedmont  Council  of  North  Carolina. 
He  later  moved  to  the  Cherokee  Council  and 
helped  to  organise  a  troop  in  his  own  com- 
munity In  1942.  ThU  troop  contlnuea  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  oouncU.  Our  re- 
cipient coctlnues  to  be  active  on  the  troop 
committee  and  In  addition  has  served  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  Cherokee  CouncU.  He 
Is  currently  registered  as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  board. 

He  was  recenUy  Instrumental  In  the  erec- 
Uon  of  a  boUdlng  for  scouting  purposes  In 
his  own  occnmunity  and  has  honored  Bagle 
Scouts  from  hu  community's  Scout  units 
with  4-year  college  schoUnhlps. 


DENTAL  HEALTH 


Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Dental  Health  Assembly 
meeting  In  Washington  February  7.  con- 
centrated on  its  concern  for  the  dental 
health  of  Americans.  The  meeting  was 
cosponsored  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  American  Dental  Asso. 
elation.  The  subject  matter  was  mostly 
limited  to  the  question  of  fluoridation  of 
water  supplies. 

The  dinner  audience  of  over  500  dele- 
gates was  treated  to  a  remarkable  ad- 
dress  given  by  Dr.  Robert  Felix,  now  the 
dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  St. 
Louis  University,  but  known  to  many  of 
us  in  Washington  and  in  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  his  service  as  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

As  Dr.  Felix  said: 

We  have  had  extremism  with  us  from  our 
earliest  days  as  a  Nation.  We  can  even 
testify  that  some  of  these  extremlsU,  such  as 
Samuel  Adams  and  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
were  not  only  not  enemlee  of  the  Republic, 
but  even,  paradoxically,  contributors  to  its 
strengths,  directly  or  Indirectly. 

At  this  meeting,  members  of  our  own 
Public  Health  Service  contributed  much 
by  participating  in  panels,  and  the  den- 
tist*  themselves  gave  scientific  witnea 
to  the  effectiveness  of  controlling  dental 
cartes. 

Dr.  Felix'  address  is  not  only  a  con- 
vincing argument  for  fluoridation,  but 
is  an  enlightened  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  extremism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Felix"  address  be  included 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 
•  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Pstchiatsist  liooxa  at  Kxtszxisk 
(By    Robert    H.   Felix.    MJD..   UJ>M.   dean, 
School  of  Medicine,  St.  liouls  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  formerly  Director,  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  president 
of  American  Psychiatric  Association) 
I  can  sympathise  with  the  bruises  you  have 
received,  and  console  you  by  reminding  you 
that    the    Intensity   of    feeling   can    be   no 
greater,  nor  the  edge  of  the  InvecUve  heaped 
on  you  can  be  no  sharper  than  what  we  In  my 
chosen  field  of  mental  health  have  and  itlll 
are  experiencing. 

If  you  think  you  have  had  problems  from 
people  with  extreme  points  of  view,  I  refer 
you  to  the  testimony  on  the  Alaska  mental 
health  bUl  or  much  that  has  been  said  both 
pro  and  con  about  psychoanalysis.  I  sup- 
pose one  reason  why  we  In  mental,  and  you 
In  dental  health,  find  so  much  In  common  is 
because  the  two  words  differ  only  by  one 
letter;  and,  anyway.  In  both  cases  the  trouble 
Is  In  the  bead. 

Webster  has  a  simple  definition  for  ex- 
tremism: "The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  ex- 
treme: radicalism." 

It  may  be  true  that  the  instant  Imaget 
you  bring  to  this  consideration  of  Webster's 
definition  are  such  as  these:  hooded  Ku  Kux 
Klan  members  and  fiery  crosses;  attacks  up- 
on former  President  Elsenhower  and  Chief 
Justice  Warren  by  certain  quasl-polltlcsl 
groups,  coUege  students  on  a  sit-down  dem- 
onstration; antlfluorldatlonlsts,  especially  the 
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"little  old  women  In  tennl^  shoes," — flam- 
buoyantly  waving  their  polsoo  pamphlets. 

Let  as  keep  one  or  two  potnts  ever  before 
us.  however.  In  many  cases,  today's  ex- 
tremist Is  tomorrow's  conservative,  and 
bometlmes  he  can  be  as  extreme  In  his  con- 
servatism as  he  was  In  his  extremism.  To  be 
extreme  Is  not  necessarily  to  be  wrong  any 
more  than  to  be  conservative  Is  necessarily 
to  be  right.  To  be  Irrationally  extreme  Is 
dangerous  but  to  be  out  In  tnint  of  the  ma- 
jority may  be  evidence  both  bf  wisdom  and 
bravery.  By  the  standards  of  this  day,  the 
barons  who  forced  King  John  to  sign  the 
Magna  Carta  were  extremists.  Those  who 
tossed  the  tea  Into  Boston  Harbor  were  ex- 
tremists. The  women  who  demonstrated  for 
suffrage  were  extremists.  To  be  an  extremist 
usually  Is  to  be  a  nonconformist,  but  not 
necessarily  to  be  evil  or  stupid.  By  the  same 
token,  some  extremists  are  both.  The  prob- 
lem Is  to  tell  the  difference  l^etween  them. 

A   KOSX  BT  OTREK    ^SMKS 

General  use  of  the  word,  ["extremism,"  Is 
rather     new.     As     the     lau     Arthur     M. 
V  Schleslnger,  Sr.,  wrote.  In  ^  poethumously 
printed  article  In  the  Saturday  Review: 

"The  presidential  campaign  of  1964  Intro- 
duced the  word/extremism'  Ihto  our  political 
vocabulary  as  a  synonym  fof  ultraconserva- 
tlsm  but  the  phenomenon  Itself  is  anything 
but  new.  Throughout  our  history  It  has 
lurked  under  the  surface  of  public  life,  find- 
ing an  escape  hatch  at  more  or  less  definite 
Intervals.  Psychologically  t2ie  outbreaks 
have  also  borne  striking  resemblances,  even 
though  the  professed  objectives  have  shifted 
as  occasion  required." 

Thus,  we  have  had  extremism,  or  Its  equiv- 
alent by  some  other  name.j  with  us  from 
our  earliest  days  as  a  Nation:  The  Antl- 
masonltes  In  the  early  1800%;  the  Know- 
Nothlngs  of  the  middle  19ta  century;  both 
the  carpetbaggers  and  Ku  Hlux  Klan  after 
the  War  Between  the  States;  and  the  latter 
again  In  the  post- World  War  %  era.  and  today 
In  their  third  resurgence;  and  the  American 
Protective  Association  In  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury. It  Is  Interesting  to  contemplate  on 
the  fact  that  In  my  final  draft  of  this  manu- 
script. I  Included  other  exanKples  of  extrem- 
ism from  more  recent  times,  but  that  I  elim- 
inated them  finally,  because  they  are  still 
to  feeling-laden  that  I  couW  possibly  dis- 
tract some  to  whom  these  words  eventually 
might  come  because  of  the  emotions  those 
examples  could  trigger  off. 

We  have  had  eminent  meii  In  our  history 
who,  at  one  time  or  another,  were  classi- 
fied as  extremist  types:  Samiuel  Eliot  Morl- 
lon  describes  respectable  Saiauel  Adams  of 
Boston,  master  of  the  town  meeting  and 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  as 
"alone  among  leaders  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution a  genuine  revolutionary,  resembling 
In  several  respects  the  Comntnnlst  agitators 
of  our  time."  Henry  David  Thoreau.  the 
New  England  vwlter  and  philosopher  whose 
books  became  the  great  inspiration  for  the 
action  patterns  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  was 
censured  for  his  uhortbodoxy  and  Imprisoned 
for  his  opposition  to  paying  taxes.  It  was 
Thoreau  who  wrote  a  rather  lovely  defense 
of  Individualism : 

"If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  It  Is  beoause  he  hears 
a  different  drummer.  Let  him  step  to  the 
music  which  he  hears,  however  measured  or 
tar  away." 

We  can  say  at  this  point  la  our  discourse 
U»*t  the  prospect  of  evidences  of  extremism 
TO  our  landscape  today  is  not  a  bleak  one. 
The  Republic  has  stood.  Young  though  we 
feel  our  NaUon  Is.  ours  Is  the  oldest  stable 
government  In  the  world.  In  the  words  of 
ochleslnger,  "The  outcome  of  all  the  extremist 
nwvements  was  In  every  case  the  same,  for 
*»ch  upon  reaching  Its  peak  speedily  de- 
clined, as  If  the  public,  surprised  at  Itself 
wddenly  recovered  its  balance," 


We  can  also  say  that  some  of  our  Impas- 
sioned spokesmen  who  have,  indeed,  heard 
a  different  drununer,  and  who  have  recom- 
mended to  their  audiences  a  radical  ap- 
proach, have  not  only  not  been  enemies  of 
the  Republic  but  even,  paradoxically,  con- 
tributors to  Its  strengths,  directly  or  In- 
directly. 

ALL  OPPOKnWTS  OF  FLt70Bn>ATI0N  AUC  KOT 
XXTKKIUST8 

Before  we  delve  more  deeply  Into  the  Issue, 
I  believe  I  should  make  clear  that  all  the 
opponents  of  fluoridation  are  not  extremists; 
on  the  other  hand  all  extremists  are  not 
opponents  of  fluoridation.  We  can  cite  sin- 
cere Individuals,  some  of  them  men  of  science, 
not  yet  able  to  swallow  fluoridated  water  If 
they  know  what  they  are  drinking.  We  can 
ask  how  much  of  this  Is  due  to  poor  health 
education  and  how  much  Is  due  to  ba^ 
prejudice  against  water  which  has  been 
"tampered  with." 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  tend  to  label  as  extremist,  those  who 
oppose  our  point  of  view  most  vigorously. 
Thus,  those  who  oppose  fluoridation  but 
exhibit  some  restraint  and  decorum,  even 
though  they  may  write  professional  tracts, 
or  letters  to  the  editor,  we  tend  not  to  In- 
clude under  the  label.  They  do  not  make 
such  Immoderate  statements  as  "fluorida- 
tion Is  a  Communist  plot."  They  do  not 
ride  the  bus  lines,  as  I  am  told  was  done 
m  one  western  city,  and  fan  out  from  the 
main  arteries  to  every  home  carrying  the 
word,  "poison"  as  If  to  light  a  bonfire  of 
desperate  opposition.  The  fact  I  would  speak 
as  I  just  have  demonstrates  how  deeply  In- 
grained In  most  of  us  Is  opposition  to  the 
behavior  of  extremists  who  disturb  our  ac- 
customed way  of  life.  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
recall  instances  from  our  own  history  of 
similar  behavior  by  men  now  considered  na- 
tional heroes. 

Are  there  Individuals  showlngt  extremist 
behavior  Ih  the  ranks  of  the  antlfluorldatlon- 
lsts? To  be  sure.  They  are  there  In  the 
ranks  of  the  opponents  of  mental  health 
clinics,  and  many  other  institutions  estab- 
lished for  social  good  and  for  progress  of 
the  human  race. 

Have  we  overestimated  the  strength  of  the 
violent  opposition  to  our  favorite  health 
measures  and  other  Institutions? .  Probably. 
We  find  it  necessary  to  hold  a  national  con- 
ference to  hasten  the  Implementation  of  flu- 
oridation; the  obstacles  to  universal  accept- 
ance of  this  great  public  health  benefit  are 
considerable.  And  yet,  last  November  a  na- 
tional poll  of  usual  accuracy  showed  that 
63  percent  of  the  citizens  interviewed  de- 
clared that  they  favored  fluoridation;  20  per- 
cent said  "no";  17  percent  had  no  opinion. 
A  fraction  of  that  opposing  20  percent  may 
deserve  Its  extremist  spurs.  See,  then,  how 
a  noisy  few  can  Intimidate  susceptible  peo- 
ple and  can  actually  slow  the  forward  march 
of  society.  And  this  In  spite  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  proved  by  meticu- 
lous scientific  Investigation  to  be  safe  and 
effective. 

TRK     COKPLAINTB      OP      THK      EXraKMISTS      AKX 

aooTCD  DT  KEALrrr 

Drs.  Lowenthal  and  Outerman,  In  their 
"Portrait  of  an  American  Agitator,"  affirm 
that  the  chronic,  vehement  opposer  of  our 
commonly  accepted  social  Institutions,  be- 
liefs, and  practices  does  not  manufacture  his 
grumblings  out  of  thin  air: 

"His  feelings  are  rooted  In  social  reality. 

"The  modern  Individual's  sense  of  isola- 
tion, his  so-called  spiritual  homelessness.  his 
bewUdem.ent  in  the  face  of  seemingly  Im- 
personal forces  of  which  he  feels  himself  a 
helpless  victim,  his  weakening  sense  of  val- 
ues— aU  these  simply  supply  the  basic  motifs 
of  the  greatest  writers  of  our  time.  This 
malaise  reflects  the  stresses  Imposed  on  the 
individual  by  the  profound  transformations 


taking  place  in  our  economic  and  social 
structure. 

"Correlated  with  this  phenomenon  are 
such  developments  as  the  replacement  of  the 
class  of  small,  Independent  producers  by  gi- 
gantic bureaucracies,  the  decay  of  the  patri- 
archal family,  the  breakdown  of  primary  per- 
sonal ties  between  Individuals  In  an  Increas- 
ingly mechanized  world,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  mass  culture  and  traditional 
patterns." 

All  of  us  can  respond  to  that  picture  of 
today's  rocketed,  computerized  world  and  Its 
effects. 

WHO  ASS    THK    CLASSICAL    KXTRXICISTS? 

It  Is  excessive  reaction  and  excessive  dem- 
onstration against  the  changes  we  are  all 
exi>erienclng  which  causes  concern  and  even 
anxiety. 

The  extremist  attempts  to  transmit  his 
strong  emotional  feelings  to  all  whom  he  can 
reach.  He  encourages  distrust  of  those  in 
positions  of  power  and  consequence;  he  de- 
scribes the  helplessness  of  the  average  Indl. 
vldual  in  the  face  of  fancied  dilemma;  he 
suggests  that  the  citizen  Is  barred  from  the 
councils  of  power  and  decision;  he  pictures 
dire  disasters  to  come;  he  Invites  dlslUu- 
slonment.  Implying  that  under  the  cloak 
of  humanltarianlsm  and  justice  current 
leaders  perpetrate  sinister  plans. 

Emotion,  clearly,  Is  the  extremist's  Instru- 
ment. We  are  told  that  Ghtind  Wizard  Sim- 
mons of  the  early  Ku  EUux  Klan  movement 
said  quite  plainly:  "The  Klan  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  fact  that  It  Is  emotional  and 
instinctive,  rather  than  coldly  InteUectual, 
Is  a  weakness.  AU  action  comes  from  emo- 
tion rather  than  from  ratiocination." 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  extreoUst  to 
Ipso  facto  an tl- American,  frightening  though 
his  words  and  behavior  may  be,  and  though 
his  deeds  may  run  the  gamut  from  charac- 
ter assassination  to  actual  assassination. 
Thi  extremist  has  been  described  neatly  as 
"a  well-meaning  p>erson  believing  earnestly 
that  he  Is  fighting  dragons  that  threaten 
catastrophe  to  himself  and  hto  country." 

Doctors  Marmor,  Bernard,  and  Ottenberg 
have  done  interesting  work  on  the  "Psycho- 
dynamics  of  Group  Opposition  to  Health 
Programs."  They  describe  the  vehement  op- 
ponents as  leaders  who  fall  Into  two  main 
groups :  Those  who  are  motivated  by  factors 
of  personal  power,  prestige,  or  gain;  and 
thoee  who  are  motivated  by  powerful  anxie- 
ties or  hostilities,  the  true  sources  of  which 
are  unconscious.  They  are  often  Indlvlduato 
of  great  abUlty,  Intelligence,  and  the  capacity 
to  arotise  Intense  fervor  and  passion  In 
others.  In  extreme  forms  they  assume  the 
role  of  the  godlike  crusader,  the  charismatic 
leader,  who  Is  ready  even  to  endure  martyr- 
dom for  the  sake  of  "the  catise." 

SOME  POSSIBLE  MOTIVATIONAL  VACTOKB 

The  psychiatrists  who  have  participated 
In  the  study  mentioned  believe  that  the  po- 
tential extreme  opponent  may  be:  "Any  In- 
dividual whoee  life  experiences  have  l>een 
such  as  to  leave  him  with  deep  feelings  of 
vtilnerablllty.  either  physical  or  psychologi- 
cal. In  the  struggle  for  existence;  he  Is  apt 
to  respond  with  anxiety  to  anything  which 
he  perceives  as  a  threat  to  his  sense  o( 
mtactness — or  which,  by  virtue  of  being  co- 
ercive, arouses  In  him.  fears  of  being  over- 
whelmed or  dcMninated  by  forces  which  are 
endowed  by  him  with  mysterious  or  super- 
htmian  power. 

"It  Is  our  conviction  that  the  basis  for  most 
of  the  Irrational  anxiety  that  some  health 
measures  arouse  In  certain  Individuals  to 
that  the  measures  are  perceived  as  constitut- 
ing a  threat  either  to  their  sense  of  bodUy 
wholeness,  or  their  sense  of  psychic  whole- 
ness including  freedom  of  choice,  or  else  to  <■ 
the  wholeness  of  what  we  might  call  their 
life  space. 
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"TbiM  U  tbe  common  danomlnator  vhioh 
ezpUliu  why  we  find  the  saxoe  Uidlvlduala 
paaalonately  defending  themselvec  agklnst 
the  forcible  entry  of  any  forelgri  body — 
whether  It  be  a  vaccination,  a  mental  health 
proposal.  Interracial  contact,  or  a  wave  of 
Immigrants  from  overaeaa. 

"lfCea«ure«  which  Involve  introducing 
■omething  foreign  into  the  human  body, 
auch  ai  the  fluoridation  of  water,  are  seen 
by  such  individuals  as  threatening  their 
bodily  integrlvy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Intense  fear  that  mental  health  proposals 
arouse  in  certain  people  seems  to  derive 
from  feelings  of  being  threatened  psychologi- 
cally. The  reactlona  of  some  of  these  Indi- 
viduals seem  to  reflect  a  fear  that  any  psy- 
chiatric insights  may  expose  their  own  un- 
derlying mental  Instability." 

"Often  these  people,"  the  team  continues, 
"oome  from  homes  in  which  rtgld,  repressive, 
and  authoritarian  patterns  have  dominated 
their  early  developmental  years,  with  conse- 
quent i>attems  of  deeply  repressed  hostile 
strivings.  To  protect  themselves  against  the 
emergence  of  these  impulses,  such  individ- 
uals develop  patterns  of  intense  charactero- 
loflcal  rigidity,  repression,  and  an  ever-ready 
tendency  to  discharge  their  repressed  hostil- 
ity, or  projett  their  repressed  strivings, 
whenever  a  convenient  cultural  scapegoat  is 
presented  to  them." 

THx  can  AKD  HAMOLXiro  or  sznsausn 
There  are  things  ws  can  do  about  extrem- 
ism. We  cannot  wish  It  away.  We  cannot 
simply  condemn  it,  We  cannot  even,  logi- 
cally, contain  it  unless  the  Nation's  security 
is  in  jet^jardy;  for  to  do  so  is  to  JeopanUse 
our  own  freedom.  We  can,  of  course,  deal 
with  the  Individual  extranlst  who  commits 
violence,  but  this  is  not  getting  at  the  whole 
problem. 

The  extremist  invitee  militant  oppo^tlon. 
Hs  may  feel  that  someday  the  masses  will 
turn  to  him  as  a  votes  crying  in  the  wilder- 
nees.  Do  you  not  know  violent  opponents 
of  fluoridation,  who  have  lost  their  cause  to 
prohibit  the  fluoridating  of  a  local  water 
supply,  who  look  to  the  day  whan  something 
will  go  wrong  with  the  machinery,  or  some- 
one's demise  Is  traced  to  fluoridated  water? 
Today,  that  opponent  sees  himself  as  a 
prophet  wrongly  abused;  tomorrow,  be  prays 
he  n^ay  gain  the  victory. 

Quoting  again  Drs.  IiCarmor,  Bernard,  and 
Ottenberg:  "Sometimes  proponents  of  sclen- 
tlflcally  grounded  health  programs  react  to 
unreasonable  opposition,  not  by  withdrawal, 
Intimidation,  ooimterattack,  or  unperturbed 
determlnatlafi,  but  by  intensified  advooaey. 
Apparently  the  experience  of  being  attacked 
In  theee  ways  can  stimulate  deep  personal 
anxieties  and  unconscious  pattenu  of  de- 
fense. As  a  result,  a  person's  prior  sdenttflc 
basis  for  supporting  a  health  measure  may 
shift  to  a  blindly  emotional  espousal  of  a 
oauM,  with  all  the  concomitant  drawbacks 
that  thu  entails."  Well  said.  We  must  be 
oareful  how  we  battle  for  our  social  benefits. 
Here,  then,  are  soiqf  general  suggestions: 
1.  Ouard  against  treating  the  vociferous 
opponents  as  though  they  were  stereotypes, 
not  UMtlTtduals.  Abandon  the  terms  "crack- 
pbt.-  "lunatic  fringe." 

a.  Stop  trying  to  o« treason  the  oppo> 
Bents,  however  sattsfylnf  tills  might  be  to 
you.  ThU  approach  U  a  double-edged  weap- 
on. To  oatreason  another  Is  an  aggressive 
act,  creating  frastratton  and  dlsequllltarlum 
In  the  Intellectually  overpowered  Individual. 
LJsten  with  patience  and  magnanimity,  or 
try  cooperative  thinking. 

3.  Ouard  against  projecting  your  own  con- 
flicts onto  the  opponent.  Projection  is  a 
ocoaplex.  psychological  devloe  by  which  the 
iDdlTldiial  frees  himself  from  conflicts  by 
hisming  others  for  a^^Utudss  he  dislikes  In 
hlmseU. 

4.  Avoid  creating  a  stereotype  of  the  dan- 
gerous, all-powerful  antl.    It  is  a  saduotlTe 

from  reality.    Too  often  It  U  an  ex- 


cuse for  not  taking  a  courageous  stand,  for 
not  trying  altemaUve  action  that  will  achieve 
constructive  goals. 

5.  Develop  a  more  flexible  and  intelligent 
approach  in  dealing  with  Individuals  and 
groups.  You  can  proceed  with  greater 
soundness  by  breaking  the  mass  into  its 
oonstltuent  individuals,  and  by  approaching 
each  person  as  a  distinct  individual — a  per- 
son with  a  name  and  a  face. 

THX  coMiruMrrr  cumati  roa  mxhtal  hzalth 
We  are  at  a  Juncture  now  where  I  could 
expand  for  hours  did  I  not  realize  it  would 
be  an  extreme  thing  to  do.  I  want  simply 
to  plead  for  emphasis  on  building  a  strong 
community  climate  for  health.  The  great 
health  programs  which  are  developing  today 
at  all  levels  of  government  constitute  a 
promise,  eventually,  of  the  elimination  of 
the  kind  of  obstructive  forces  we  have  been 
considering  tonight. 

Por  Instance,  you  realise  that  the  proposed 
mental  health  clinics  have  been  as  embattled 
as  fluoridaUon.  You  understand,  I  am  sure, 
that  valuable  research  has  been  slowed  by 
seemingly  senseless  opposition  to  theee 
forward-looking.  Intensely  human,  programs. 
Tet  I  believe,  with  aU  my  heart,  that 
answering  the  extremlat  critics  of  the  mental 
health  plans  will  gain  us  no  advance.  Cease- 
less, dedicated,  determined  action,  and  con- 
stant Interpretation  to  those  in  authority  and 
those  around  us,  can  gain  us  the  funds,  the 
manpower,  and  the  facilities  that  will  de- 
velop the  resources  for  individual  help  and. 
In  the  process,  begin  the  creaUon  of  the  kind 
of  community  climate  that  generates  mental 
health. 
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SENATOR  RIBICX>FP  AND  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  last  year,  aa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oovemment 
Reorganization,  I  liave  had  the  privilege 
of  working  closely  with  its  able  chairman, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicopr},  on  the  problem  of  traffic 
safety.  His  creaUrlty  and  diligence  In 
attacking  this  critical  problem  have  been 
exceptional.  He  has  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  recent  heightening  of 
public  awareness  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  problem  that  we  really  can  do  some- 
thing about.  And  he  is  In  large  part  i«- 
sptxisible  for  recent  efforts  elsewhere  in 
the  Government  on  the  part  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  to  develop  safer  auto- 
mobiles and  other  safety  measures. 


Two  recent  articles  recogniaed  tbe 
magnitude  and  slgniflcance  of  Senator 
Rmcorr's  contributions.  One  is  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  for  Sun- 
day. February  6,  1966;  the  other  Is  Ray. 
mond  Moley's  column  in  the  issue  of 
Newsweek  dated  February  14. 1966. 

Although  Mr.  Moley  places  more  em- 
phasis on  driver  behavior  and  less  on  tbe 
building  of  safer  cars  than  I  would,  his 
recognition  of  Senator  Ruicoft'b  con- 
tributions is  gratifying,  as  Is  that  of  the 
editorial  writer  In  the  Washington  Post. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that 
these  two  articles  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tirtlcles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Post,  Feb.  6, 

1966] 

Cekativx  Satxtt  PBOOmAM 

Senator  RiBicorr  is  right  in  insisting  that 
the  new  approach  to  traffic  safety  shall  reach 
beyond  the  commonplace  prof>oeaIs  that  have 
been  kicking  around  legislative  halls  and 
executive  deska  for  a  decade  or  more.  It  is 
true  that  there  has  been  a  serious  lag  in  the 
adoption  of  standard  safety  measures.  The 
country  must  now  make  up  for  past  neglect 
by  putting  into  eflfect  many  practices  that 
it  has  heretofore  merely  talked  about.  But 
it  also  needs  a  more  creative  approach.  For 
this  reason  we  have  great  sympathy  with 
Senator  Ribicoit's  provocative  stance. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram of  research  into  the  building  of  safer 
cars.  Meanwhile  much  could  be  done 
through  Federal  legislation  requiring  safety 
devices  that  are  known  to  be  useful  in  avert- 
ing sudden  death  on  the  highways.  The  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  seems  to  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  State  and  local  measures. 
When  local  communities  have  done  all  that 
they  can  by  way  of  improving  their  traffic 
laws,  making  their  highways  safer,  providing 
for  driver  education  and  for  automobile  in- 
spections, there  will  still  be  an  important 
field  for  Federal  legislation. 

In  our  view,  cars  should  meet  m'"'"""" 
safety  standards  laid  down  by  Congress  or  an 
expert  body  set  up  for  that  purpose.  New 
cars  failing  to  provide  the  required  equip- 
ment should  not  be  sold  or  utilized  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Of  course,  imports  should 
be  held  to  the  same  standards.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  what  kind  of  legislation  President  John- 
son has  in  mind,  but  bis  promise  of  compre- 
hensive regulations  designed  "to  arrest  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  on  our  high- 
ways," may  well  Include  a  safety  code  for 
manufacturers  as  well  as  for  motorists. 

Congress  recently  passed  laws  permitting 
tbe  Federal  Government  to  require  safety 
standards  on  the  automobiles  that  it  buys 
and  to  aid  the  States  In  setting  up  safety 
rules.  We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  these  laws  are  adequate.  But  the  task 
ahead  is  for  a  united  drive  against  mayhem 
by  motor  and  not  merely  a  debate  or  con- 
troversy among  the  safety-conscious  forces. 

(From  Newsweek,  Feb.  14,  1966] 
Pbmpbctivx:  Atttomotivx  SsyxTT 
(By  Raymond  Voley) 
Some  years  ago  residents  of   and  vtslton 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut  came  to  realize 
that  there  was  a  Governor  there  who  wu 
determined  to  take  vigorous  action  to  reduce 
the   high  rate   of  motor  vehicle   accident*. 
Among  the  measures  he  adopted  were  drastic 
policing,  road  improvements,  public  educa- 
tion, and  warnings  to  drivers  by  signs  and 
Other  methods.     After  the  initiation  of  Oor- 
emor  Rniicorr's  "crusade" — his  word — I  wsi 
one  of  those  who  noted  vast  improvement 
in  the  behavior  of  drivers.   .There  has  been 
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substantial  sUtlsUcal  evtdeiioe  of  this 
change,  for  Connecticut  has  less  than  a  third 
of  the  number  of  serious  accidents  that  af- 
flict a  State  such  as  Nevada. 

For  a  time  Rnicorr  was  chairman  of  a 
Oovemors'  committee  on  automotive  safety, 
later,  as  Secretary  of  the  D«partment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  initiated 
many  studies  of  the  subject.  Still  later,' as 
Senator  he  continued  his  crusade  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  (:kecuttve  Re- 
organization of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Last  year  he  held  exten- 
ilve  hearings  which  received  teirtimony  from 
many  agencies,  government  and  private. 
Be  has  a  bill  before  the  Senate  which  pro- 
Tides  for  very  considerable  Fedeeal  study  and 
regulation.  This  bill  may  b«  supplanted 
•oon  by  a  Presidential  mesifage  and  bill 
vtilch  was  promised  in  the  annual  message. 

TKNTATIVX   CONCLUSIONS 

This  investigation,  together  with  the  Pres- 
idsnt's  interest,  makes  the  subJiact  one  of  the 
most  important  public  questions  that  will 
be  faced  this  year.  Such  efforts  as  have 
been  made  will  provide  a  vast  amount  of 
public  education  which,  in  itself,  will  have 
a  salutary  effect,  I  hope,  upon  the  millions 
of  automobile  drivers  and  owners,  govern- 
ment officials,  at  all  levels,  and  also  manu- 
Jscturers. 

A  laborious  examination  of  the  testimony 
In  those  hearings,  as  well  as  material  sup- 
plied by  many  public  and  private  agencies 
Interested  in  the  subject,  leads  me  to  a  num- 
ber of  very  tentative  conclusions: 

1.  In  almost  every  accident  t^ere  are  three 
components:  the  driver  or  drivers,  the  en- 
Ttronment  outside  the  vehicle,  and  the  vehi- 
cle Itself.  By  the  environment  I  mean  the 
roadway;  the  regrilatory  agenoies,  including 
Uie  police;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  weather 
snd  terrain. 

2.  Of  those  three,  the  driver  Umoet  always 
li  the  major  cause  of  accidetts.  The  en- 
Ttronment  is  next,  and  the  vehicle  is  third. 

3.  Measures  to  assure  more  safety  must  be 
directed  at  all  three,  with  niost  emphasis 
Bpon  the  first  two.  And  here  the  leadership 
must  come  from  Oovemment  |ibd  the  auto- 
ooUve  industry. 

4.  Accident  reporting  Is  sketchy  and  varied, 
iccordlng  to  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the 
seddent  occurs.  Thus,  the  raw  data  on 
vUch  remedial  conclusions  can  be  reached 
tfs  insufficient. 

6.  This  lack  of  data  greatly  tiandicaps  the 
many  research  activities  that  have  been  con- 
ducted for  years  by  the  automotive  industry, 
Um  governments  and  various  private  agen- 
das. The  result  is  that  those  concerned 
have  inadequate  information  upon  which 
methods  of  improvement  can  IM  buUt. 

6.  In  the  automotive  industry  a  great  deal 
lias  been  spent  in  money  and  talent.  In  In- 
dividual companies  and  cooperatively,  to 
create  better  and  safer  cars,  to  provide  in- 
tonnatlon  for  the  guidance  of  many  public 
•fsncles,  and  for  the  purpose  of  education  in 
the  schools  and  research  instltiutlons. 

7.  It  must  be  realized  that  the  tremendous 
liapact  of  the  automobile  on  oUr  civilization 
Ikss  created  problems  which  have  accumu- 
>sted  BO  fast  that  all  those  concerned  have 
iud  difficulty  in  mastering  them. 

8.  The  pressing  needs  are  not  only  for  more 
information,  study,  end  research  but,  on  the 
fcssls  of  what  we  now  know,  for  more  uni- 
form and  stricter  tests  for  drivers;  for  more 
driving  education,  especially  for  the  young; 
lor  inspection  of  all  cars  by  public  authority; 
foe  national  standards  in  road  construction 
•ad  improvements  and  for  more  safety  de- 
vices in  new  cars.  Whether  any  or  all  of 
*fcsee  should  be  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  by  cooperation  among  the  States  and 
•ocal  governments  or,  in  the  case  of  car  de- 
"Sh.  be  left  to  the  industry  arf  major  Issues 
la  1966. 


THE  GREAT  URBAN  CHAIIjENOE— 
ARTICLE  BY  MR.  MORRIS 
KETCHUM,  JR. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Morris  Ketchum,  Jr.,  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  recently  wrote  a 
most  interesting  article  urging  sound 
planning  and  the  energetic  cooperation 
of  private  business,  local  government,  and 
the  Federal  Government  as  partners  in 
building  livable  and  beautiful  towns  and 
cities.  Speaking  from  long  experience 
as  a  distinguished  architect  and  designer, 
his  article  makes  clear  that  we  can  and 
must  make  our  cities  places  of  delight 
and  beauty  rather  than  dreary  barracks 
and  neon-lighted  slums.  At  a  time  when 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  live  in 
urban  areas,  Mr.  Ketchum's  call  for 
sound  planning  and  creative  thinking  for 
our  cities  is  a  message  that  cannot  t)e 
repeated  too  often,  and  I  am  sure  his 
thoughtful  comments  will  be  of  Interest 
to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  "The  Great  Urban  Challenge," 
which  was  published  in  the  O.  E.  Forum, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thi   Oxxat  UBBAV  CHAIXXirGX 

(By  Morris  Ketchum,  Jr.,  F-AJ.A.,  president, 
American  Institute  of  Architects) 

(NoTK. — ^Morris  Ketchum,  Jr..  Is  president 
of  Morris  Ketchum,  Jr.  &  Associates,  an 
architectural  firm  which  has  designed  build- 
ings in  30  American  States  and  several  na- 
tions. Among  the  firm's  recent  projects  are 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Rabat,  Morocco;  campus 
planning  and  buildings  for  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  and  several  large  schools 
and  housing  projects  In  New  York  City. 
Besides  his  position  as  president  of  the  AIA, 
he  is  past  president  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  New  York  and  the  Municipal  Art 
Society  of  New  York.  A  recognized  authority 
on  department  store  planning,  Mr.  Ketchum 
has  been  a  lecturer  or  critic  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, Pratt  Institute,  New  York  University, 
and  the  Cooper  Union.] 

The  greatest  domestic  challenge  we  face 
today,  this  distinguished  architect  believes. 
Is  the  future  of  the  city.  For  practical  solu- 
tions to  urban  piroblems,  he  says  we  must: 

Redefine  the  political  and  economic  phi- 
losophy concerning  use  of  public  and  pri- 
vately held  land. 

Reorient  our  urban  technology  to  solving, 
rather  than  creating,  metrop>olltan  problems. 

Enlist  the  wholehearted  '  commitment  of 
business,  local  government,  and  the  design 
professionals  to  create  livable,  beautiful 
communities. 

The  next  10  years  may  be  the  most  critical 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  not  excluding 
the  wars  which  have  attended  its  founding, 
consolidation,  and  defense  of  the  free  world. 
During  this  next  decade,  our  mounting  pc^ju- 
latlon,  expanding  technology,  and  tbe  rapid 
decay  of  our  urban  centers  will  force  radical 
changes  upon  the  form,  function,  and  ap- 
pe«u^mce  of  the  American  city. 

In  the  next  few  years,  we  may  prove  to  the 
world  that,  for  the  first  time  In  man's  his- 
tory, a  democratic  people  can  build  dtles 
that  are  efflcient,  Uvable,  and  beautiful — ^In 
short,  an  urban  environment  of  excellence. 
It  is  equally  possible,  however,  that  in  these 
same  few  years,  we  may,  through  default  and 
apathy,  create  the  most  terrifying  urban 
mess  that  man  can  Imagine.  America  the 
Beautiful  may,  in  aU  it«  glory  and  technical 
excellence,  go  down  tbe  drain. 


HAVB   WB  COUJWM  TOO  rsSTT 

My  own  feeling  is  that  we  have  created 
the  mess  around  us  because  we  have  grown 
so  fast.  In  the  headlong  prooees  of  learn- 
ing new  things,  we  have  forgotten  a  great 
deal. 

An  architect  I  know  says  of  thU:  "It  tant 
that  we're  stupid.  We  Just  have  lousy  mem- 
ories." It  Is  a  cogent  statement.  We  have 
a  rich  and  valid  heritage  in  community  de- 
sign. Thomas  Jefferson,  our  third  President 
and  an  architect,  designed  not  only  Monti- 
cello  and  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  but  several  towns.  He  also  made  a 
design  for  the  city  of  Washington  before 
L'Enfant  did,  and  he  proposed  a  national 
public  works  program.  William  Penn's  orig- 
inal design  for  Philadelphia  was  strong 
enough  to  guide  the  orderly  development 
and  redevelopment  of  that  city  to  this  day. 

For  whatever  reason,  these  and  other 
early  communities  were  designed  and  built 
according  to  a  plan.  We  design  our  me- 
chanical contrivances  and  space  vehicles  aiul 
we  plan  our  business  affairs.  The  business- 
man who  did  not  plan  would  be  considered 
a  fool.  Yet.  we  continue  to  rebuild  our 
towns  and  cltlse,  expand  our  metropolitan 
areas,  and  tear  up  the  suburban  country- 
aide  without  plana.  We  try  to  control  un- 
wholesome uses  of  land  with  nothing  more 
than  the  weak  and  negative  tool  of  zoning. 
We  are  Just  beginning  to  see  the  result. 

The  greatest  domestic  challenge  we  face 
today,  I  believe,  is  the  future  of  the  city. 
The  problems  are  apparent,  and  the  solu- 
tions, at  least  in  outline  form,  are  begln-- 
nlng  to  appear.  In  my  view,  they  Include: 
(1)  a  redefinition  of  o\u-  political  and  eco- 
nomic philoeopl)y  concerning  the  \ise  Ol 
public  and  privately  held  land;  (2)  a  re- 
orientation of  our  urban  technology;  and 
(3)  the  energetic  and  wholehearted  com- 
mltanent  of  the  business  community,  local 
government,  the  arctiltectural  profession — 
as  partners — creating  livable  and  beautiful 
towns  and  cities. 

The  political  Issue  is  no  longer  one  ot 
planning  versxia  haphazard  growth.  Only 
the  moet  misguided  sort  of  person  would 
argue  today  that  community  design  is  un- 
desirable. We  have  seen  and  are  still  seeing 
the  kinds  of  urban  ugliness  and  disorder 
that  result  from  the  phUoeophy  that  land 
can  be  treated  as  a  commodity  for  randoco, 
unlimited  exploitation. 
coMBimifG  rnBUc  amd  puvstx  aasoiTBcn 

Now  we  face  a  fundamental  decision.  We 
know  that  our  present  system  of  unlimited 
and  uncontrolled  speculation  is  disastrous; 
yet  we  tend  to  find  repugnant  the  policy  of 
sweeping  Oovemment  control  which  plazmed 
and  buUt  the  new  towns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Scandinavia. 

We  combine  the  use  of  public  and  private 
resources  when  the  Oovemment  condemns, 
assembles,  and  clears  a  tract  of  land  under 
tbe  urban  renewal  program  and  then  sells  It 
to  a  private  entrepreneur.  One  of  the  beet 
recent  examples  of  this  process  is  Constitu- 
tion Plaza,  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Roger  WU- 
llams,  the  astute  vice  president  of  the  "lYavri- 
ers  Insurance  Co.,  which  invested  $40  million 
in  the  project,  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
Bite,  prior  to  development,  contributed 
$90,000  per  annum  to  the  city  In  taxes.  As 
of  1966,  It  will  contribute  $1,466,000  per  an- 
niim,  and  It  has  created  a  substantial  build- 
ing twom  around  »,  MteraUy  rejuvenating 
the  city. 

There  la  no  good  reason  why  government 
should  not  participate  In  the  redevelopment 
of  the  American  city.  Similarly,  there  is  np 
good  reason  why  private  enterprise  shoulA 
ixot  participate  more  fully  and  expertly  than 
It  is  doing  at  present.  Oovemment  could 
encourage  this  a  great  deal  by  granting  tax 
rebatee  for  property  Improvements,  to  name 
but  (me  at  many  poislbllltles. 
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ThU,  of  couTM.  would  touch  only  a  part 
or  tbe  problem.  It  ts  poaslble,  aa  waa  sug- 
geatcd  by  an  architect  at  the  American  In- 
atltute  of  Architect*  108S  convention  on  the 
future  of  the  city,  that  landowner  oorpora- 
tlona  might  be  formed  to  make  large-acale 
redevelopment  project*  both  feaalble  and 
profitable,  with  development  fund*  coming 
from  both  private  and  public  sources. 

BOLUnONS    THBOUOH    tniBAN    TTCHNOLOOT 

The  technical  iaaue  la  the  present  orienta- 
tion of  our  urban  technology.  We  have  rarely 
\ued  It  to  solve  our  massive  problems  of  ur- 
ban transportation — only  to  create  them. 

The  size  and  scale  of  our  cities  are  growing 
to  a  point  that  conventional  cars  and  ro«uls 
must.  Inevitably  and  soon,  be  considered  ob- 
solete as  transportation  tools  of  the  aoth  cen- 
tury. Thus,  in  our  transportation  plans  we 
are  turning  to  reflnemenu  of  the  train;  In 
our  transpmrtatloQ  studies,  we  are  consider- 
ing new  systems  that  combine  the  functions 
of  private  car  and  public  train. 

oOMinTNrrr  comcmczNT  incnnD 
Finally,  and  perhaps  most  crucial  of  all, 
we  urgently  need  the  absolute  commitment 
of  the  community  leadership  to  this  task  if 
we  are  to  mtke  any  significant  progress.  We 
have  the  resources  in  virtually  every  com- 
munity to  eliminate  ugliness  and  create  an 
efficient  and  beautiful  environment.  Gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  utilize  programs 
available  at  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels. 
It  has  the  power  to  make  regulations  and 
enact  ordinances  which  control  the  use  to 
which  land  can  be  put;  It  has  the  authority 
to  launch  large-scale  design  projects  and  to 
do  many  smaller  but  useful  things  such  as 
regulating  the  slee  and  appearance  of  store 
and  street  signs,  establishing  a  municipal 
tree-planting  program,  and  seeing  to  It  that 
power  lines  are  placed  underground. 

The  city  planning  commission  is  generally 
the  only  agency  with  the  authority  to  create 
the  master  plan  which  the  progressive  com- 
munity needs  to  guide  Its  development.  The 
bualnees  leadership,  with  its  demonstrated 
ability  to  get  things  done,  is  often  the  only 
cohesive  element  within  the  community 
which  can  provide  the  necessary  Inspiration, 
finances,  and  staying  power.  Architects  and 
their  fellow  design  professionals  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  iMr>vlde  the  design  skills  needed 
to  translate  social  and  economic  needs  Into 
structures.  sp«u;«s.  and  beauty. 

.PUBLIC    StTVFOKT    IB    1— KWIUI. 

Kach  of  theae  thrfe  forces — local  govern- 
ment, the  business  community,  the  archi- 
tectural profession — has  a  second  role  to  play. 
It  Is  the  common  duty  of  eaoh  to  help 
awaken  the  interest  and  then  to  educate  and 
finally  to  enlist  the  continuing  support  of  the 
public. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  for 
example,  has  launched  a  nationwide  war  on 
community  ugliness  to  awaken  and  inform 
the  general  public.  Architect*  in  160  In- 
stitute chapters  are  being  armed  with  techni- 
cal information  and  promotional  tools,  ^n 
recently  produced  a  major  moUoa  picture 
entlUed  "No  Time  For  Ugllneas."  A  serlee  of 
"Mstbetlo  raaponsltalllty"  eonfwences  has 
been  held  with  buslneas  and  government 
leaders  in  many  communities  throughout  the 
MaUon.  Three  filmstrlps  have  been  placed  In 
thousands  of  high  schools.  We  are  plan- 
ning a  new  program  to  create  an  appreciation 
of  tbe  urban  environment  in  primary-grade 
children.  AU  of  these  actlviUes  have  been 
backed  up  by  a  continuing  publicity  effort  In 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  broadcast  media. 

Olven  an. enlightened  public,  a  sympathetic 
Oovemment.  and  the  unrelenting  leadership 
of  the  business  community,  what  la  it  that 
we  can  aspire  to?  We  can  create  great  oom- 
poalUons  of  urban  design  to  remake  the 
urban  core,  separate  pedestrians  and  vehlo- 
ular  traffic,  and  attract  people  to  the  center 
of  the  city  as  we  did  many  fmn  ago  at 


Rockefeller  Center  In  New  York  and  reoently 
at  ConsUtuUon  Plaza  In  Hartford. 

We  can  replace  the  gray  areas  around  our 
mldtown  districts  with  greenbelts  which 
rival  the  beauty  of  those  In  Stockholm.  We 
can  create  great  parks  such  as  those  of  Rock 
Creek  Park  in  Washington  and  the  Boston 
Commons;  shape  delightful  small  parks  and 
squares  as  we  have  done  in  San  Francisco  and 
Philadelphia;  enhance  the  beauty  of  our 
small  manmade  waterways,  as  in  San 
Antonio;  and  transform  Minted  and  r\in- 
down  streets  into  gay.  stimulating  malls,  as 
those  of  Canton.  Ohio,  and  Fresno.  Calif. 

We  can  at  last  create  great  outdoor  spaces 
of  the  stature  of  the  Spanish  Steps,  the 
Campldogllo.  and  St.  Peter's  Square  In  Rome; 
the  Piazza  San  Marco  In  Venice;  and  the 
Place  Vendome  and  Place  de  la  Concorde  In 
Paris.  Such  a  great  urban  space  is  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan  for  our  Canltal 
City.  *^ 

We  can  create  new,  self-contained  satellite 
towns  with  appropriately  related  housee. 
townhousee.  apartment  buildings,  business 
structures,  village  centers,  and  open  spaces, 
as  Is  being  done  at  Reeton,  Va.;  Columbia, 
Md.;  and  Irvine  Ranch.  Calif.  We  can  make 
dynamic  plans  for  the  redevelopment  of 
great  cities,  as  Is  being  done  in  Detroit  and 
Boston.  And  we  can,  as  we  have  done  In 
Canton.  Fresno,  and  a  few  other  places, 
demonstrate  how  weU -designed  benches, 
pools,  trash  baskeU,  telephone  booths, 
street  lighting  fixtures,  and  textured  pave- 
ments can  enhance  urban  living  in  the  most 
modest  of  clrcumsUnces  and  smallest  of 
spaces.  These  cosmeUc  Improvement*  are 
highly  desirable,  and  can  add  gaiety  and 
sUmulaUon  to  the  city.  But  they  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  need  for  large-scale 
design  changes  In  our  \irban  centers. 

Tiu  crms  wx  ossxrvz 
The  dty  u  the  natuntl  gathering  place 
for  our  thinkers,  our  Innovators,  and  our 
speclalUts.  It  Is  where  educaUon  nourishes 
and  art  is  bom.  It  Is  the  generator  of  our 
naUonal  wealth.  There  Is  no  earthy  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  dirty,  dull,  urgly,  and 
generally  unlivable.  It  should  be.  In  fact 
our  greatest  work  of  art. 
^Jt  has  been  said  that  the  values  and  ac- 
compllahments  of  any  age  can  be  measured 
by  the  quality  of  the  architecture  it  leaves 
behind.  Another  way  of  saying  this  is  that 
people  get  the  kind  of  urban  life  they  de- 
serve. But  if  they  never  have  a  chance  to 
know  what  city  life  can  be  Uke,  then  we 
canno>t  Justly  blame  them  for  spending  their 
lives  In  drab  and  ugly  surroundings. 

If,  after  experiencing  urban  beauty  and 
stimulation,  the  NaUon'a  citizens  reject  It 
at  the  polls  and  In  their  citizens'  meetings 
and  elect  to  ride  through  the  neon  Jungle 
eating  chlcken-ln-a-basket,  we  can  say  they 
got  the  ugly  cities  they  deserve.  But  not 
unUl  that  day.  It  Is  our  mission  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  make  an  Informed 
choice.  For  myself,  1  have  no  doubt  what 
it  will  be. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OP  MEDI- 
CARE ENROLUklENT  PERIOD 
Mr.  SC?OTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  to- 
day asked  my  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bocos]  to 
add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  to  his  bill 
S.  2882.  which  would  amend  title  18  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  to  June 
30  the  period  for  enrollment  In  the  pro- 
gram of  8upplem«itary  b«ieflts  for  the 
aged  as  provided  under  part  B  of  that 
title.  This  program  Is  an  Important  part 
of  the  medicare  legislation  which  we  en- 
acted last  year. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  miracle  of   modem   instantaneous 


communications,  many  older  citizens  who 
are  eligible  for  the  part  B  program  do 
not  realize  that  the  deadline  for  enroll- 
ment in  it.  which  Is  March  31.  is  virtually 
upon  us.  If  they  fail  to  sign  up,  they 
will  have  to  wait  2  more  years  before 
they  again  become  eligible. 

In  my  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, many  elderly  peoirfe  are  not  fuQy 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  more  to 
me<licare  than  the  hospitalization  pro- 
gram in  which  they  have  been  auto- 
matically enrolled.  Pennsylvania's  abk 
and  compassionate  secretary  of  public 
welfare,  Arlin  M.  Adams,  has  told  me 
that  he  has  aK)€ared  on  television  sev- 
eral times  in  an  effort  to  spread  the  word 
about  the  supplementary  benefits  of 
medicare  and  about  the  Imminence  of 
the  March  31  deadline  for  signing  up. 

8.  2882  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  I  respectfully  urge 
its  distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long!  to  schedule 
early  consideration  of  this  urgently 
needed  measurfe.  Meanwhile,  I  urge  my 
fellow  Pennsylvanlans  who  are  65  or 
older  to  enroll  in  the  part  B  program  be- 
fore the  March  31  deadline. 
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Mr.  ORUENINa.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
vealing article  entitled,  "The  People  Be- 
neath the  War."  by  Raymond  R.  Coffey, 
appeared  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Nation 
magazine.  Coffey  has  Just  returned 
from  a  4-month  reporting  assignment  to 
Vietnam  for  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 

This  article,  which  is  a  straight  piece 
of  reporting,  is  one  more  Illustration  of 
the  folly  of  our  military  commitment  In 
southeast  Asia,  a  folly  the  enormity  of 
which  will  be  increasingly  apparent  as 
this  undeclared  war  goes  on. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle. "The  People  Beneath  the  War,"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoib, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Pbopuc  Bknxath  thx  Wax 
(By  Raymond  R.  Coffey) 

Representative  RoBrax  McClort,  RepubU- 
can,  of  nilnola.  was  winding  up  a  2-day  visit 
to  Vietnam  when  he  was  encountered  one 
afternoon  armed  with  a  movie  camera  and 
loping  down  Saigon's  Le  Loi  Boulevard  in  s 
late  November  downjxjur.  One  of  the  more 
obscure  Members  of  the  Illinois  congres- 
sional delegation.  McClokt  had  dropped  in 
for  a  firsthand  look  at  the  war  as  it  can  b« 
seen  from  the  well-traveled  VIP  path  being 
worn  Into  the  Vietnamese  terrain  these  dsys. 

"I  find  the  (Vietnamese)  people  range 
from  Indifferent  to  hostile,"  McClobt  began 
a*  he  came  In  out  of  the  rain.  Joining  a  re- 
porter In  the  shelter  of  an  arcade.  "But 
things  are  going  well  for  us."  he  concluded. 
Though  he  appeared  oblivious  to  the  para- 
dox In  what  he  said.  McCix>rt  had  neaUy 
stated  one  of  the  saddest  facts  of  the  war. 

Everyone  talks  about  this  being  a  political 
war  in  which  the  key  to  victory  Is,  as  the 
weariest  cliche  In  Saigon  goes,  to  "win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people."  And  yet.  ai 
the  fighting  grows  In  scale  and  Intensity, 
there  appears  to  be  more  and  more  Inclins- 
tion  to  Judge  progress  In  military  twins 
alone.  What's  happening  to  the  Vietnamese 
people,  what  they're  getting  out  of  It  aU. 
and  what  they  think  about  the  war  appesn 
to  b^  of  ever-diminishing  concern. 


The  shooting  war  u  coming  iv>  be  such  a 
full-time  Job  that  political  and  social  prob- 
lems get  shuffled  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 
And.  almost  imperceptibly,  people  like 
McClobt — and  others  with  considerably 
more  experience  and  responsibility  In  Sai- 
gon— develop  the  notion  that  the  war  can 
be  going  well  even  If  the  Vletnwnese  are  In- 
different, hostile,  apathetic,  or  unhappy. 
The  fact  Is.  the  long-suffering  people  have 
been  given  little  reason  to  support  the  Oov- 
cmment  side  of  the  war.  The  VS.  goal,  sup- 
posedly. Is  to  guarantee  them  liberty  and  an 
opportunity  to  eetabllsh  some  kind  of  free 
and  representative  government.  But  If  the 
ihootlng  stopped  tomorrow,  thf  populace  of 
Vietnam  would  still  be  stuck  with  a  military 
dictatorship,  a  system  that  is  ^tonlshlngly 
corrupt  and  Incompetent.  I 

Us  probably  true,  as  U.S.  officials  In  Sai- 
gon Insist,  that  the  military  is  the  only 
organization  in  the  country  capable  of  run- 
ning a  government  in  the  currant  situation. 
It  Is  also  perhaps  true  that  the  last  thing 
the  country  needs  for  a  whll^  Is  another 
coup.  But  it  does  seem  that,  with  all  the 
leverage  our  economic  and  military  presence 
gives  us,  the  United  States  should  be  able 
to  lean  on  the  Saigon  government  a  lot 
harder  to  make  it  more  respMancive  to  and 
more  concerned  with  the  people; 

The  Vietcong  are  hardly  poptdar  heroes, 
despite  what  many  of  the  antiwar  demon- 
•trators  at  home  appear  to  think.  They  can 
be  harsh  and  terroristic,  they  comcrlpt  labor 
ind  troops  by  force,  they  bleed  the  peasantry 
for  rice  and  taxes.  But  they  dq.  as  one  U.S. 
counterlnsurgency  expert  in  S«(lgon  put  It. 
h»ve  an  "image  of  morality"  <ihd  they  do 
promise  the  people  a  better  liife.  even  If 
they  haven't  deUvered.  That  ptts  them  far 
ahead  of  the  Saigon  regime,  with  its  generals 
rosring  around  in  big  black  Umousines  and 
ihelr  wives  getting  rich  by  sptcullitlng  In 
teal  estate  near  American  bases. 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  the  Jaunty  little 
air  force  general  who  heads  the  present 
government.  Is  considered  to  bfr  personally 
honest  and  to  have  a  genuine  Concern  for 
hli  country.  His  own  position,  however.  Is 
precarious  and  he  Is  trapped  wltai  very  Uttle 
psreonal  power  in  a  sick  system  that  almost 
dally  gives  the  people  another  reason  to 
doubt  m  victory  and  Its  reward*. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  U.S.  mission  pulled 
Iti  aid  representatives  out  of  Blah  Tuy  Prov- 
ince on  the  basis  of  evidence  th^t  the  prov- 
ince chief,  a  Lt.  Col.  Pham  DKifa  Chi.  had 
diverted  to  his  own  uses  a  substantial 
•mount  of  VS.  money.  The  aid  men  also 
hsd  reportedly  been  threatened  with  death 
If  they  exposed  the  situation.  Ky  hemmed 
»nd  hawed  for  weeks  under  U.S.  pressures  to 
oust  Chi.  Finally  he  did— but  only  to  give 
him  another  poet  In  the  defeqae  ministry 
where  the  pickings  may  be  eveq  t>etter. 

The  government  also  talks  a  good  game  of 
PoUtlcal  freedom.  Ky  informs  student 
groups,  for  example,  that  they  are  free  to 
discuss  and  criticize  the  governi»iient.  Any- 
one who  takes  him  at  his  word  Is  looking 
for  trouble.  "We  are  not  goihg  to  have 
jemlnars  (demonstrations)  in  ttoe  streets," 
Ky  says.  One  of  Saigon's  Engllifa-ianguage 
newspapers  was  recently  slapped  with  a  6- 
d*y  suspension  because  a  cenKir  decided 
w»t  it  was  printing  news  stories  comfort- 
ing to  the  Vietcong.  Anyone  who  shows 
promise  of  leadership  or  of  developing  a  fol- 
^ng  u  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  threat 
w  the  Inctmibents.  Instead  of  us  an  asset 
w  a  county  that  needs  leaders  He  much  as 
It  needs  peace.  t 

Shortly  before  leaving  Vietnam.  I  wrote  a 
•wry  about  a  political-social  action  project 
«  one  of  Saigon's  worst  slum  quarters.  A 
•ttU  group  of  dedicated  young  anny  officers 
^  government  officials  had  persuaded  Ky 
let  them  try  a  new  approach  among  the 
»  who  are  most  vulnerable  to  the  Vlet- 
•oog  and  have  the  least  reason  to  believe  In 
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the  govemnxent.  They  had  recruited  hun- 
dreds of  part-time  student  volunteers  who 
were  helping  the  people  to  build  schooU.  es- 
Ubllsh  dispensaries,  organize  hog-ralslng  co- 
ops, even  to  hold  unofficial  hamlet  elections 
to  choose  their  own  spokesmen.  The  proj- 
ect greatly  Interested  the  United  States;  It 
was  a  hopeful  new  effort  to  "win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people."  Ky  and  UJS.  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  themselves  had 
visited  the  project. 

But  less  than  24  hours  after  the  story 
about  the  project  had  gone  through  the 
government-run  cable  office,  a  young  army 
lieutenant,  who  Is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
project,  was  called  upon  by  a  representative 
of  the  national  police  and  reprimanded  for 
getting  "too  much  personal  publicity." 

The  Vietcong  promise  the  people  land  re- 
form and  a  better  break  In  life.  Now  and 
then  the  Ky  government  talks  about  re- 
forms, too.  but  mostly  It  simply  lectures  the 
people  sternly  about  how  It  is  everyone's 
duty  to  support  the  war  and  the  government. 
No  one  bothers  even  to  tell  the  people  what 
they  might  expect  in  the  way  of  Improve- 
ment if  «nd  when  the  war  ends. 

"They  (the  government)  don't  trust  the 
people,"  the  young  lieutenant  who  was  repri- 
manded said.  "The  crisis  in  our  coxmtry  Is 
that  no  one  has  confidence  In  anyone  any 
more.  We  cannot  have  a  (social)  revolution 
Just  by  changing  the  actors  in  the  scenario 
We  must  start  at  the  bottom  with  the  peo- 
ple." The  people,  according  to  the  lieuten- 
ant, don't  believe  anything  the  government 
says.  They  want  to  see  action — the  kind  of 
action  they  were  getting  from  the  student 
volunteers  in  the  slum  project — before  they 
will  start  believing  words  again. 

The  most  discouraging  thing  about  the 
whole  situation  Is  that  the  government,  from 
Saigon  to  the  remotest  district.  Is  indifferent 
to  what  the  people  want  or  expect.  Every 
province  and  district  chief  is  appointed  by 
Saigon  and  Is  a  military  man  with  command 
responsibilities,  as  weU  as  civilian  adminis- 
trative duties.  U.S.  military  and  civilian 
representatives  out  In  the  coimtry  complain 
that  often  they  have  a  hard  time  even  get- 
ting their  Vietnamese  counterparts  to  stand 
around  and  look  Interested  in  village  civic 
action  programs,  such  as  vlslte  by  American 
medical  teams.  The  U.S.  representatives 
take  great  pains  to  make  it  appear  that  such 
aid  comes  from  and  is  arranged  by  the  Viet- 
namese Oovemment.  But  their  efforts  are 
often  futUe,  because  the  local  Vietnamese 
government  man  makes  plain  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  program  and  cares  less. 

A  U.S.  adviser,  giving  one  typical  example, 
said  that  his  district  chief  agreed  to  take  part 
In  a  food  and  clothing  distribution  program 
only  after  he  was  permitted  to  take  for  his 
wife  a  few  of  the  surplus  WAC  blouses  that 
were  to  be  distributed  among  the  needy 
women  of  a  village. 

If,  then,  the  Job  Is  winning  over  the  people. 
It  is  a  Job  that  Is  going  very  badly.  And.  de- 
spite McClort  and  the  U.S.  military  brass 
whose  opinions  he  was  obviously  echoing,  the 
military  side  of  the  war  is  not  going  a  great 
deal  better.  It's  perhaps  true,  as  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  says,  that 
we've  "stopped  losing."  but  we're  stUl  a  long, 
long  way  from  winning,  even  mUltarlly. 

Astonishment  Is  sometimes  expressed  that 
Hanoi  does  not  seem  exactly  panting  for  the 
chance  to  negotiate.  The  reason  seems  plain 
enough;  the  other  side  is  nowhere  near  con- 
vinced that  It  has  lost  all  chances  for  victory. 
American  and  Vietnamese  troops  are  Infilct- 
ing  tremendoxis  casualties  on  the  enemy. 
But  our  ovm  losses  are  mounting,  and,  de- 
spite the  thousands  of  enemy  soldiers  killed 
in  the  past  year,  enemy  strength  has  grown. 
The  Vietcong  now  control  a  greater  part  of 
the  countryside  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 
Thus  the  Saigon  Government  Is  Invisible 
and  unknown  In  many  areas  of  the  country. 
How  can  people   be  persuaded  to  support 


something  they  cant  even  see.  a  government 
that  offers  them  no  security  agalxist  the 
Vietcong? 

The  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  now  totaling 
around  200,000  men,  are  performing  splen; 
dldly.  They  are  brave,  tough,  resourceful 
well  motivated  in  battle.  Beyond  that  they 
generally  exhibit  more  Interest  In  and 'com- 
passion for  the  people  they're  Uvlng  amongst 
than  does  the  Vietnamese  Government  The 
same,  unhappily,  cannot  be  said  of  the  Viet- 
namese mUitary.  They  continue  to  suffer 
many  more  casualties  than  do  the  Americans, 
and  that  indicates  something  about  their 
wUllngness  to  fight.  However,  many  of  ithelr 
casualties  stUl  result  from  an  apathetic  un- 
wlUlngness  to  learn  the  lessons  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  from  a  lack  of  aggressiveness 
and  leadership  among  their  officers. 

The  officer  corps  la  very  weak,  excessively 
occupied  with  keeping  Saigon  happy  and  In- 
cUned  to  duck  a  fight.  Vietnamese  com- 
manders are  always  more  than  ready  to 
break  off  an  engagement  In  time  to  get  back 
to  camp  for  lunch.  They  tend  to  look  upon 
their  Jeeps  as  something  they  have  been 
given  to  get  their  kids  to  and  from  school. 
Beyond  all  this,  it  is  a  fact  that  Americans 
dont  really  trust  the  Vietnamese  who  fight 
beside  them.  American  commanders  pri- 
vately complain  that  secxulty  is  often  com- 
promised as  soon  as  the  Vietnamese  are  In- 
formed  of  a  military  operation. 

Another  factor  that  weighs  against  the 
things  are  going  well"  Judgement  of  Mc- 
Clort  and  others  is  the  massive  Increase  in 
enemy  arms  and  men  being  Infiltrated  from 
the  north.  The  enemy  Is  no  longer  a  ragtac 
bunch  of  poorly  armed  guerrillas  wearing 
black  pajamas  and  wondering  where  their 
next  bowl  of  rice  is  coming  from.  In  the 
recent  major  battles  In  the  la  Drang  Valley 
for  example,  the  U.S.  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division 
tangled  with  North  Vietnamese  regulars  who 
were  well  equipped  and  well  armed  with 
Russian  and  Chinese  weapons,  including  a 
high  proportion  of  automatic  weapons  that 
can  be  deadly  against  low-flying  aircraft 
Tbe  enemy  troops  were  carrying,  in  many 
cases,  a  basic  load  of  120  rounds  of  ammunl- 
tlon  per  man.  That  Is  more  than  a  whole 
platoon  of  Vietcong  guerrUlas  would  often 
have  in  days  not  long  past. 

The  one  great  weapon  we  have  that  the 
enemy  still  lacks  Is  air  power.  But  air  power 
the  way  it  is  being  used  In  this  war,  U  not 
always  an  asset.  There  have  been  many  calls 
for  an  end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
but  It  appeared  to  some  in  Vietnam  that  a 
more  urgent  problem  was  restricting  the  "In- 
country"  bombing  of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  pilots  have  done  a  magnificent  Job 
of  providing  close  air  support  for  troops  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  on  the  ground.  And 
no  one  argues  with  the  use  of  air  power  In 
those  situations.  However,  there  are  also 
hundreds  of  air  strikes  every  day  against 
villages  and  other  targets  "suspected"  of 
harboring  the  Vietcong  in  cases  where  there 
Is  no  ground  engagement.  Thus  one  day 
Just  outside  Saigon  six  Vietcong  were  re- 
ported seen  among  a  string  of  thatch  hula 
lining  a  canal.  Hours  later,  long  after  the 
enemy  had  left,  I  rode  along  with  a  forward 
air  controller  in  a  light  Cessna  who  directed  ' 
a  flight  of  eight  Skyralder  dive  bombers  In 
an  attack  on  the  target.  Four  huts  were 
destroyed,  four  were  damaged  and  huge 
black  craters  were  torn  In  the  surrounding 
rice  paddies.  Should  It  take  eight  airplanes 
and  thousands  of  pounds  of  bombs  to  knock 
out  eight  flimsy  huts?  And  what  evidence 
was  there  really  that  the  huts  and  rice  pad- 
dles were  owned  by  the  Vietcong? 

On  another  day,  a  paratroop  unit  ap- 
proaching a  small  village  drew  half  a  doEen 
rounds  of  small-arms  sniper  fire.  The  unit 
halted  and  called  In  an  air  and  artillery 
strike  that  level  the  village.  It  seemed  an 
extraordinary  response  to  a  few  rounds  of 
sniper  fire,  and  one  not  likely  to  "win  the 
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ht»iiM  and  mlnda"  of  anjr  tnnocent  dvlUans 
tn  the  village. 

Many  of  the  Vletnameae  Jamming  the  refu- 
gee camps  all  over  the  country  make  clear 
that  they  came  Into  the  goTernraent  areaa 
not  out  of  any  particular  fondneaa  for  the 
government  and  not  to  escape  the  VIetcong, 
but  to  get  out  from  under  o\ir  bombsf  Top 
military  authorities  In  Saigon  say  great  care 
and  discrimination  Is  exercised  In  selecting 
targets.  But  some  of  the  top  counterlnsur- 
gency  experts  In  the  T7.S.  mission,  and  some 
of  the  advisers  working  out  In  the  country- 
side. stUl  believe  the  "In-country"  bombings 
in  some  cases  are  hurting  our  cause  among 
the  uncommitted  people. 

But,  as  Congressman  UcClokt's  distress- 
ingly Innocent  comments  made  so  dlscoiir- 
aglngly  plain,  there  are  people  who  somehow 
believe  the  war  can  be  going  well  regardless 
of  what  the  Vietnamese  people  think  or  feel 
or  want. 


ACXX>MPLI8HMENT8  OF  BUREAU 
OF  RECX.AMATIOM  IN  1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  J  Mr.  President,  In 
this  year  of  water  shortages  in  so  many 
areas  of  our  Nation,  and  with  our  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  of  food  shortages  resulting 
from  the  population  explosion,  a  report 
from  the  Bureau^f  Reclamation,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  summarizing 
Its  accomplishments  during  1965,  will 
be  of  Interest  to  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  sum- 
mary report  printed  In  the  Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary report  was  ordered  to  be  {Minted 
in  the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

RKXAMATTON      BtTXXAU's      19M      ACCOMPUSH- 

icxi«T8    StrMMAamD    ur    Statutical    Rx- 

POBT 

Accomplishments  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  during 
fiscal  year  19M  played  a  significant  role  In 
establishing  the  new  high  level  attained  by 
the  economy  of  the  Western  States  and  the 
Nation,  Reclamation  Commissioner  Floyd  B. 
Domlny  said  yesterday. 

The  agency  chief  made  this  comment  In 
connection  with  releasing  statistics  on  op- 
erations of  the  Bureau  during  the  12-month 
period  ending  June  30,  1965. 

A  highlight  of  achievement  during  the 
year  was  completion  of  Olen  Canyon  Dam 
on  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona.  The  sec- 
ond highest  dam  In  the  United  SUtes,  Olen 
Canyon  won  the  Outstanding  Engineering 
Achievement  Award — 1064,  which  is  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Knglneers  to  "the  engineering  project 
that  demonstrates  the  greatest  engineering 
skills  and  represents  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  civil  engineering  and  mankind." 

The  multipurpose  dam  is  the  principal 
feature  of  the  farflung  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project,  and  revenues  from  its  power- 
plant  will  pay  the  Uon'a  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  entire  project,  including  the  partlcl- 
paUng  projects.  The  reservoir  behind  Olen 
Canyon  Dam,  Lake  Powell,  with  its  unique, 
beautiful  scenery  and  its  many-faceted  out- 
door sports  opportunities,  has  already  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  recreation  areas  in 
the  Nation. 

The  other  five  dams  completed  in  1965 
•ra:  Norman  Dam  on  Little  River  In  Okla- 
homa; Clark  Canyon  Dam  on  Beaverhead 
River  in  Montana;  Cheney  Dam  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Nlnneecah  in  Kansas;  Norton 
Dam  on  Prairie  Dog  Creek  In  the  Republican 
River  Basin  in  Kansas;  and  the  WlUard  Dam 
on  Bear  River  in  Utah. 


These  bring  to  216  the  number  of  Bureau 
storage  dams  and  dikes.  The  reserrolrs  be- 
hind the  structures  have  a  total  capacity  of 
nearly  127  million  acre-feet  of  water,  or  more 
than  40  trillion  gallons. 

The  water  stored  In  these  lakes,  when  they 
are  full,  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
water  needs  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
In  the  United  SUtes  for  approximately  3 
years. 

During  1965  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
also  completed  power  facilities  capable  of 
generaUng  j450,000  kllowatU.  It  operated  48 
hydropower  plants  with  a  combined  capacity 
of  6^48.800  kilowatts  of  electricity,  and  from 
these  and  6  other  federally  operated  plants 
it  marketed  more  than  33  billion  kilowatt- 
hours,  realizing  revenues  of  $100.9  million 
from  the  sales  and  other  power  income. 

Reclamation's  benefits  to  recreational  op- 
portunities and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment were  also  cited  by  Commissioner 
Domlny,  who  said  that  34.3  million  visitor- 
days  were  recorded  during  the  1964  tourist 
season  at  210  recreation  areaa  on  reclama- 
tion projecu. 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  SERVICES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  created  the  Community  Rela- 
te tlons  Service  in  1964,  we  did  so  in  the 
belief  that  one  of  the  major  hurdles  in 
Implementing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  would 
be  in  the  field  of  public  accommodations, 
primarily  in  the  South.  This  has  not 
developed  as  we  had  anticipated. 

We  placed  the  Community  Relations 
Service  In  the  Department  of  Commerce 
because  we  felt  It  would  be  an  instru- 
ment for  assistance  In  public  accommo- 
dations compliance,  and  the  Commerce 
Department  would  be  an  appropriate 
place  to  carry  oui\thl8  mission.  Now 
experience  has  shown  that  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  has  not  had  to 
devote  nearly  as  much  of  its  efforts  to 
conciliating  disputes  over  public  accom- 
modations discrimination  as  we  had  ex- 
pected. 

The  experience  of  the  Service  also  has 
shown  that  there  is  an  area  ..here  the 
Service  increasingly  has  been  called  upon 
to  provide  assistance.  And  that  Is  the 
area  of  our  large  urban  centers  where 
racial  problems  are  on  the  rise.  Just 
about  everyone  who  has  been  concerned 
with  the  problem  foresees  now  that  this 
trend  Is  likely  to  continue.  Our  legal  in- 
struments for  dealing  with  racial  prob- 
lems are,  of  course,  lodged  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  And  Just  as  we  turned 
here  for  law  enforcement  when  the  prob- 
lems were  centered  mainly  In  the  South, 
Northern  problems  also  land  In  the  At- 
torney General's  office.  Unhappily,  the 
problems  that  beset  urban  and  Northern 
areas  cannot  always  be  approached 
through  law  enforcement. 

As  the  Attorney  General  and  his  staff 
more  and  more  ponder  what  they  can 
and  cannot  do  In  these  broadening  areas, 
let  us  provide  them  with  an  alternative. 
Let  us  place  the  Commmilty  Relations 
Service  where  It  can  best  function  in  the 
light  of  our  emerging  needs.  Let  us  place 
it  closer  to  the  frequent  jsoint  of  entry 
of  most  of  Federal  Government's  con- 
cern In  civil  rights  matters.  Let  us  equip 
this  Government  so  that  it  can  carry  out 
Its  responsibilities  in  the  most  flexible, 
coordinated  and  swiftest  manner. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  MONTH 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
deed  a  privilege  for  me  to  Join  our 
distinguished  colleague  of  Kentucky, 
Senator  Cooper,  in  cosponsoring  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1-33  designating  Feb- 
ruary of  every  year  as  American  History 
Month.  ^ 

Today  our  greatest  concern  Is  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  Vietnam.  Our 
heritage  demands  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican boys  in  that  distant  country.  My 
concern  is  that  some  Americans  are  not 
fully  aware  of  this  heritage  and  why  It 
requires  that  we  honor  our  commitments 
in  foreign  lands.  Setting  aside  1  month 
out  of  the  year  to  recognize  American 
history  will  emphasize  Its  importance  and 
relevance  to  current  affairs. 

In  the  history  of  mankind,  this  country 
has  played  a  recent  but  nonetheless  vital 
and  significant  role.  Here  man  ha« 
found  freedom  and  has  established  a 
form  of  government  to  secure  that  free- 
dom. Here  man  has  found  economic 
freedom  an<r  has  devised  an  economic 
system  to  perpetuate  that  freedom.  Here 
man  has  found  freedom  of  opportunity 
and  has  organized  a  social  order  in  which 
he  has  been  able  to  extend  this  freedom 
to  all  levels  of  society. 

This  Is  the  story  of  American  history, 
a  story  which  does  not  grow  old  with  its 
retelling. 

It  was  Just  200  years  ago  that  the  liber- 
ties which  we  take  for  granted  today 
were  few  Indeed.  This  establishment 
and  growth  of  freedom,  which  is  the  his- 
tory of  America,  must  be  understood  to 
be  defended.  As  a  writer  once  said.  It 
is  necessary  that  freedom  be  won  by 
each  generation  of  Americans  or  It  will 
die.  In  order  to  win  freedom  anew,  each 
generation  must  be  vitally  aware  of  Its 
heritage  and  have  such  a  stake  in  Its 
preservation  that  they  will  offer  their 
lives  if  necessary  in  freedom's  defense. 
Making  February  American  History 
Month  will  stimulate  a  greater  interest 
in  our  history  in  all  Darts  of  the  country. 
Local  and  State  historical  associations 
and  private  individuals  could  effectively 
advance  programs  to  stimulate  and  to 
further  this  interest  generated  by  a 
Presidential  proclamation. 

February  is  the  ideal  month.  It  is  the 
birth  month  of  two  of  our  greatest  Pres- 
idents— George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Both  of  these  men  played 
monumental  roles  in  the  establishment 
of  this  Nation,  Washington  as  the  father 
of  our  country  and  Lincoln,  who  kept  the 
Nation  united  and  who  helped  to  bind  up 
the  Nation's  wounds  after  a  bitter  Civil 
War.  It  Is  dlfBcult  to  Imagine  what  the 
United  States  would  have  become  had 
not  these  men  come  to  the  front  to  guide 
the  Nation  through  turbulent  times. 
February  Is  also  the  month  in  which  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  Its  first  session 
back  in  1790  when  John  Jay  was  the 
Chief  Justice. 

One  historian  reminds  us  that  "out  of 
the  world  of  yesterday  the  world  of  to- 
day has  grown ;  out  of  the  world  of  today 
will  come  the  world  of  tomorrow."  Mr. 
President,  how  true  those  words  are. 
Knowledge  of  the  pwist  Is  a  prerequisite 
to  wise  action  in  the  present.    And  the 
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actions  which  we  take  todiiy  will  deter- 
mine the  future  of  tomorit)w. 

With  this  compelling  obligation  to 
know  the  past  and  to  understand  the 
consequences  of  our  actions  upon  the  fu- 
ture. It  Is  right  that  renewed  Interest 
in  American  history  is  encouraged  and 
stimulated. 

We  have  been  counseled  that  those 
who  fall  to  know  the  past  are  doomed 
to  relive  it.  Designating  February  as 
American  History  Month  l3  a  proper  re- 
sponse to  that  counsel. 

History  teachers  in  schools  through- 
out this  country  have  continued  to  play 
their  essential  role  In  exposing  young 
people  to  the  American  story.  American 
History  Month  would  serve  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  profession  and  Its  vital  work. 
It  would  give  recognition  to  those  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  whose  labors  in 
the  classroom  are  so  neceesary  to  free- 
dom's preservation.  They  have  our 
deepest  appreciation  for  a  Job  well  done. 
American  History  Month  would  be  an 
expression  of  our  gratitude  and  assist 
their  future  efforts. 

It  Is  indeed  satisfying  to  me  to  join 
Senator  Cooper  In  his  proposal  that 
February  be  designated  American  His- 
tory Month. 


FOOD  FOR  PREIDOM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  selection  of  the  new  name 
for  this  program — food  fof  freedom.  It 
grows  logically  out  of  the  ihistory  of  the 
program. 

You  may  recall  that  whetti  the  food  aid 
program  was  originally  established,  it 
was  known  almost  entirely  by  its  legis- 
lative designation — Public  Law  480 — and 
still  is  so  known  by  many  of  the  people 
associated  with  it. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States  do 
not  think  in  numbers — ^tiiey  think  in 
meaningful  concepts.  So  ihe  name  food 
for  peace  came  into  being  as  a  fuller 
means  of  Identifying  the  food  aid  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  a  fine  name,  a  useful 
name.  It  is  known  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  by  people  all  over  the  world. 

Now,  however,  we  are  proposing  to  ex- 
pand the  program — ^to  meet  a  greater 
depth  of  human  needs.  Pood  for  peace 
does  not  fully  delineate  the  new  concept 
and  the  new  framework  of  the  expanded 
program.  We  need  a  name  that  indi- 
cates our  broadened  thinking  and  aspi- 
rations. I 

So  the  President  has  gllven  us  a  new 
name — food  for  freedom.  It  suggests  a 
program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  ultimate  human  aspiration :  personal 
dignity  under  free  institutions. 


A  STUDY  OP  DURHAM  RATIONALE 
COMMITMENTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  contro- 
versy has  been  evident  for  some  time  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  regarding  the 
so-called  Insanity  test,  or  test  of  crim- 
inal responsibility  established  by  the 
Durham  decision  written  In  1954  by 
Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  of  the  UJS.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


I  have  received  complaints  from  both 
professional  people  and  private  citizens 
In  Washington,  charging  that  too  many 
of  these  insanity  acquittals  take  place  on 
the  basis  of  the  Durham  rule. 

I  have  heard  charges  that  too  many 
criminals  are  back  on  the  streets  too 
soon  after  a  brief  stay  at  the  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  for  the  mentally  ill. 

I  have  heard  numerous  proposals  for 
changing  the  Ehirham  rule. 

And  I  have  even  heard  suggestions  and 
recommendations  that  we  go  back  to  the 
MTlaghten  test  of  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  in  determining  criminal  responsi- 
bility of  mentally  disturbed  offenders. 

As  you  know,  under  the  Durham  ra- 
tionale a  person  is  held  not  responsible 
for  a.  criminal  act  If  at  the  time  of  com- 
mission of  the  act  he  suffered  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect,  and  if  the  act 
was  a  product  of  such  disease  or  defect. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  com- 
plaints concerning  this  rule. 

I  am  concerned  because  whatever  we 
do  in  controlling  crime  and  delinquency 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  has  wide  reper- 
cussions throughout  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry. 

I  am  concerned  because  I  believe  that 
our  Capital  City  must  have  the  best,  the 
most  enlightened  methods  of  crime  con- 
trol and  the  most  advanced  procedures 
for  the  administration  of  Justice. 

And  I  am  concerned  because  the  men- 
tal patient  and  his  status  under  criminal 
law  constitute  a  problem  that  has  defied 
solution  throughout  history;  Indeed,  it 
is  a  problem  that  remains  unresolved 
even  today. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  consider  the 
Durham  decision  a  remarkable  step  for- 
ward in  the  tidmlnlstration  of  Justice,  I 
do  not  want  to  see  this  advance  dismissed 
lightheartedly.  I  do  not  want  us  to 
adopt  less  satisfactory  procedures  be- 
cause of  peripheral  rather  than  substan- 
tial difficulties  Involved  in  maintaining 
this  one.  I  do  not  want  the  courts  to 
revert  to  injustice  because  it  is  too  dif- 
ficult or  too  expensive  or  too  inconven- 
ient to  make  Justice  work. 

To  avert  these  dangers,  I  have  studied 
the  Durham  rationale.  I  have  studied 
the  court  procedure  and  have  deliberated 
the  insanity  defense  as  It  is  seen  by 
Jurists,  psychiatrists,  and  other  special- 
ists In  the  field  of  crime  control.  I,  and 
staff  members  of  the  committee,  have 
gone  to  the  Metropolitan  Police;  we  have 
talked  to  the  professional  staff  of  the  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital,  and  we  have  asked 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
check  its  files  regarding  the  subsequent 
behavior  of  Individuals  who  have  In- 
voked the  "Durham  rule"  in  the  District 
courts. 

We  have  done  all  this  because  I  want 
to  msike  certain  that  we  do  not  condemn 
the  I>urham  rationale  for  the  wrong  rea- 

iODS. 

We  have  done  this  because  I  consider 
the  Durham  rule  more  than  Just  a  rule 
of  procedure  or  Just  a  test  of  criminal 
responsibility. 

We  have  done  this  because  I  suspect 
that  the  Durham  decision  has  brought 
to  the  fore  certain  btwlc  difficulties  In- 
volved in  using  the  insanity  defense. 


I  beUeve  that  It  has  Illuminated  dif- 
ficulties and  raised  questions  which  were 
hidden  from  view  under  the  older  in- 
sanity rules.  These  are  questions  that 
go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter  of  de- 
termining who  is  legally  Insane  and  of 
proving  It  In  court. 

Under  other  insanity  rules,  these  basic 
problems  are  often  obscured  by  deflnl*- 
tlons  of  terms,  by  rules  of  procedure,  by 
Instructions  to  the  Jury,  and  by  attitudes 
of  the  court  and  the  law  which  are  still 
imbedded  in  the  age-old  "classical"  ap- 
proach to  crime  that  presumes,  in  all 
but  the  most  extreme  cases  involving 
complete  lunatics,  that  man's  behavior 
Is  always  governed  by  free  will. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  free  will 
question,  but  I  believe  that  these  are  diffi- 
culties and  problems  connected  with  the 
insanity  defense  that  should  not  be 
"swept  under  the  rug"  by  rearranging 
imclear  definitions  and  burdensome  court 
procedures. 

The  Durham  rule  smd  our  experience 
with  it  has  confronted  us  with  certain 
questions  that  need  broader  answers  and 
with  problems  that  require  more  basic 
solutions  than  are  supplied  by  even  such 
alleged  refinements  of  the  decision  as 
those  contained  in  the  case  of  McDonald 
against  United  States,  which  raises 
standards  for  sape  evidence  of  insanity 
Introduced  by  tne  defendant,  lessens  t!he 
burden  to  prove  sanity  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  simplifies  the  causal  connec- 
tion between  mental  disease  and  crime. 

I  believe  that  these  redefinitions  and 
reformulations  may  have  some  value. 
However,  I  want  to  make  certain  that  we 
do  not  attempt  to  eliminate  substantive 
problems  going  beyond  matters  of  defini- 
tion and  procedure  with  suoerficial  s^u- 
tlons  confined  to  definition  and  proce- 
dure. 

It  is  true  that  today  we  still  do  not 
know  exactly  what  to  do  with  the  psychi- 
atrist In  court.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
make  the  Jury  understand  psychiatric 
testimony  and  most  Important  of  all  we 
do  not  know  how  to  bring  legal  and  med- 
ical concepts  in  line  with  one  another 
to  serve  the  cause  of  Justice  rather  thim 
to  frustrate  the  court. 

Today  we  may  deliberate  the  burden 
of  proof  Issue  and  we  may  note  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  explaining  to  the  Jury 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  "produc- 
tivity," "substantial  capacity,"  and  other 
similar  concepts.  These  are  problems  of 
definition  and  procedure. 

But  beyond  this  there  Is  an  even  more 
bsislc  problem.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  crimes  are  actually  caused  by  men- 
tal disease  or  defect  of  the  individual, 
nor  do  we  have  a  standard  of  comparison 
by  which  we  can  Judge  whether  the  in- 
sanity plea  is  used  excessively,  or  whether 
it  is  not  used  enough. 

All  we  know  today  is  that  this  society 
has  recognized  some  offenders  as  being 
so  mentally  disturbed  that  they  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  their  criminal  be- 
havior. 

Should  we  persist  in  this  recognition, 
it  seems  imperative  that  we  exert  our 
Juridical  and  crime  control  efforts  with 
respect  to  mentally  disturbed  offenders 
In  two  ways. 
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Pint,  we  should  abolish  obviously  In- 
•daquate  or  erroneous  tests  of  crlmlxud 
responsiblUty  or  of  Insanity  as  such  In- 
adequacies or  errors  are  discovered  and 
reported  by  experts  In  the  field  of  psychi- 
atry and  Jurisprudence.  A  classical  ex- 
ample of  such  Inadequate  tests  is  the 
"knowledge  of  right  and  wrong"  test  es- 
tablished by  the  M'Naghten  decision. 

Second,  In  order  to  assure  protection 
for  the  public  and  Justice  for  the  defend- 
ant. In  testing  criminal  responsibility  we 
should  rely  more  on  psychiatric  exami- 
nations in  hospitals  by  staffs  of  experts 
than  on  legal  maneuvering  and  manipu- 
lations in  court.  We  should  attempt  to 
identify  all  mentally  ill  or  defective  of- 
fenders. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  we  should  be 
more  concerned  with  determining 
whether  or  not  an  offender  is  mentally 
*  incompetent  than  with  inventix^g  tech- 
niques, definitions,  and  procedural  de- 
vices to  keep  insanity  pleas  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

In  line  with  this,  I  believe  that  the  test 
of  the  effectiveness  of  an  Insanity  rule 
should  not  be  established  by  counting  the 
individuals  who  use  the  insanity  plea  in 
court,  but  It  must  rather  be  established 
by  gaging  the  behavior  of  these  offend- 
ers subsequent  to  their  release  from  the 
mental  hospital.  These  are  Important 
considerations  In  the  overall  picture  be- 
cause of  imperfections  both  in  our  scien- 
tific knowledge  in  psychiatry  on  the  one 
hand  and  in  our  legal  concepts  and  court 
procedures  on  the  other. 

The  thin  line  between  criminal  re- 
sponsibility and  Irresponsibility  because 
of  mental  disease  is  not  always  clearly 
visible. 

Thus,  we  are  confronted  with  questions 
of  policy  regarding  how  we  want  to  react 
to  marginal  cases.  It  seems  that  the  gen- 
eral public  and  certain  segments  of  the 
legal  profession  and  law  enforcement 
would  like  to  treat  them  as  criminals 
rather  than  as  patients. 

And  yet,  if  we  send  even  marginal  cases 
to  the  mental  hospital  and  rehabilitate 
them  so  that  they  no  longer  break  the 
law,  we  have  scored  a  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  send  such 
marginal  cases  to  prison,  they  may  come 
back  to  haunt  society  after  their  release, 
more  mentally  disturbed,  more  irre- 
sponsible, and  more  crime  prone  than 
ever  before,  because  whatever  the  prison 
does  to  men.  it  does  not  cure  mental  Ill- 
ness. 

This  Is  the  type  of  reasoning  which  has 
led  me  to  support  In  principle  a  rather 
general  and  Inclusive  rule  of  criminal  re- 
Hx>nsibllity  instead  of  a  narrow  and  re- 
strictive one. 

This  is  the  type  of  reasoning  that  has 
led  me  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  extent 
of  lawbreaklng  by  individualB  released 
from  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  subsequent 
to  a  mandatory  commitment  after  an  in- 
sanity defense. 

The  important  thing  la  to  render  the 
dangerous  person  harmless.  And  it  is 
best  to  do  this  by  correction  rather  than 
simply  by  incarceration. 

I  have  attempted  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  Durham  rule  offenders  con- 
tribute to  the  crime  problem  here  in  the 
District  subsequent  to  their  release  from 
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a  mental  hospital.  I  have  tried  to  de- 
termine what  steps  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  community  from  the  violent  and 
destructive  acts  of  mentally  disturbed 
persons,  and  what  must  be  done  In  turn 
to  protect  these  sick  people  from  gross 
Injustice  and  mistreatment  because  of  a 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  law 
enforcement  officers,  the  administrators 
of  Justice,  and  the  public. 

We  found  that  between  1954  and  1961, 
324  persons  were  committed  to  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  after  the  court 
found  their  crimes  to  be  "products"  of 
mental  disease  or  defect  under  the  Dur- 
ham rationale.  Prom  these  324,  116  who 
were  subsequently  released  from  the  hos- 
pital became  the  subject  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's inquiry. 

During  these  7  years,  Insanity  acquit- 
tals under  the  Durham  rule  increased 
from  4  In  1954.  to  110  in  1960,  wliich  was 
the  peak  year.  The  number  of  success- 
ful Insanity  defenses  dropped  to  90  in 
1961  and  have  ranged  annually  between 
50  and  90  through  1965.  Many  critics 
pointed  to  the  initial  overall  Increase  as 
proof  that  mentally  competent  criminals 
were  using  the  insanity  plea  as  a  device  to 
evade  the  law.  However,  I  submit  that 
these  figures  have  no  real  meaning  since 
they  neither  show  that  some  of  the  in- 
sanity pleas  were  unwarranted  nor  do 
they  show  that  the  insanity  defense  has 
been  used  to  excess. 

The  statistics  we  obtained  are  not 
spectacularly  revealing  because  they 
lack  a  standard  of  comparison.  How- 
ever, certain  Insights  can  be  gained  from 
a  closer  look  at  the  figures. 

A  repeated  complaint  has  been  that 
the  Durham  rule  offenders  who  are  re- 
leased prematurely  contribute  seriously 
to  the  crime  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Some  complaints  went  so  far 
as  to  ascribe  the  mounting  crime  rate 
in  this  city  in  large  part  to  the  releases 
from  St.  Elizabeths. 

I  would  like  to  rebut  this  as  an  irra- 
tional and  largely  groundless  contention. 
The  50-or-so  offenders  that  were  in- 
volved with  police  subsequent  to  their 
release  from  St.  Elizabeths,  and  this 
study  covers  a  decade,  hardly  compose 
even  an  appreciable  segment  of  the 
thousands  of  offenders  trted  in  the  Dis- 
trict courts  diu-ing  this  same  period  of 
time. 

Another  charge  has  been  that  one  in- 
ducement to  plead  Insanity  might  arise 
from  the  knowledge  that  the  mandatory 
commitment  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
can  be  expected  to  last  for  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  a  respective  commit- 
ment to  a  Federal  penitentiary. 

The  records  show  that  for  26  persons 
acquitted  under  Durham  for  felonies,  the 
mean  period  of  incarceration  was  15.2 
months,  and  the  median  was  10.4  months. 
For  12  persons  acquitted  of  misdemean- 
ors, the  mean  period  of  incarceration  was 
10.5  months  and  the  median  was  8.0 
months.  Had  these  persons  been  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  a  penal  Institu- 
tion, they  could  expect  to  have  been  in- 
carcerated for  substantially  longer  peri- 
ods of  time.  Such  crimes  as  housebreak- 
ing and  larceny  carry  penalties  of  2  to  4 
years,  while  robbery  carries  a  penalty  nt 
4  to  5  years. 


If  such  statistics  were  known  to  de- 
fense attorneys  and  defendants  them- 
selvest  this  might  Induce  some  to  rely 
on  an  insanity  defense.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  stigma  attached  to  such  a  plea 
and  the  subsequently  uncertainty  regard- 
ing the  length  of  hospitalization  could 
Just  as  easily  discourage  Its  use  in  other 
cases. 

Another  set  of  statistics  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
which  are  Important  for  a  broad  evalua- 
tion of  the  Durham  rule,  concerns  the 
subsequent  behavior  of  the  116  persons 
released  from  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 
We  found  that  54  of  these  persons,  or 
46.5  percent,  had  been  subsequently  in- 
volved with  law  enforcement  agencies  at 
the  time  our  study  was  concluded.  Rec- 
ords indicate  that  28  of  these  54  releasees 
were  arrested  on  felony  charges,  while 
35  were  arrested  for  misdemeanors.  In 
addition,  10  of  these  individuals  were 
charged  both  with  felonies  and  misde- 
meanors. Thus,  between  them,  these  54 
Individuals  were  arrested  63  times  for 
a  total  of  48  felony  charges  and  87  mis- 
demeanor charges. 

I  felt  It  would  be  significant  to  de- 
termine how  the  subsequent  crimes  of 
these  54  individuals  compared  with  the 
original  offenses  which  resulted  in  their 
Insanity  pleas  and  commitment  to  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital.  We  found  that  18 
individuals  were  charged  with  more 
serious  types  of  crimes  than  those  for 
which  they  went  to  court  in  the  first 
Instance;  18  of  them  were  charged  with 
approximately  the  same  type  of  crime 
as  before,  and  18  were  involved  In  less 
serious  types  of  crimes.  The  average 
period  of  time  between  release  from  St. 
Elizabeths  and  the  commission  of  the 
first  offense  was  1  year;  30  persons  com- 
mitted their  first  subsequent  offense  In  1 
year  or  less;  20  persons  from  1  to  8 
years;  4  persons  after  3  years  or  more. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  as  complete  a 
picture  as  possible,  we  also  submitted 
the  Durham  case  names  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Records  Bureau.  Prom 
this  check,  we  obtained  relatively  de- 
tailed information  regarding  38  of  the 
54  persons  handled  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  It  is  of  some  Im- 
portance that  25  of  them  had  felony  and 
misdemeanor  arrests  and  convictions  be- 
fore their  insanity  pleas  and  their  com- 
mitment to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 
Subsequent  to  their  release  from  the  hos- 
pital, 10  of  these  38  persons  were  charged 
with  more  serious  offenses  than  the  ones 
which  led  to  their  Insanity  plea;  14  per- 
sons were  charged  with  the  same  type  of 
crime  and  14  others  were  charged  with 
lesser  offenses.  The  District  figures  arc 
not  In  addition  to,  but  are  included  in 
the  figures  supplied  us  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

In  reviewing  these  figures  with  respect 
to  Judging  the  effectiveness  of  the  Dur- 
ham rule,  one  must  conclude  that  they 
are  somewhat  Inconclusive.  The  46.5 
percent  of  those  St.  Elizabeths  inmates 
sentenced  under  Durhsmi  who  have 
subsequently  been  charged  with  crime 
compares  well  with  the  much  higher 
percentage  of  repeaters  among  inmates 
released  from  State  and  Federal  pen- 
itentiaries. The  increasing  use  of  the  In- 
sanity defense  imder  Durham  likewise 
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seems  a  normal  manifestation  of  a  new 
law  or  procedure.  It  can  probably  be 
viewed  as  an  expected  growth  occurring 
as  defense  attorneys  and  defendants  be- 
come gradually  familiar  with  the  new 
defense.  1 1 

Most  of  the  flgiu-es  we.  [nave  obtained 
do  not  Indict  the  Durham  rule. 

However,  these  figiu-esi  do  reveal  a 
problem.  | 

They  show  that  certain  potentially 
dangerous  individuals  find  their  way  into 
society  before  they  are  cured,  rehabili- 
tated or  made  harmless  to  society  in  still 
some  other  way. 

They  show  that  close  to  a  half  of  the 
Durham  rule  offenders  released  from  St. 
Elizabeths  are  charged  with  subsequent 
offenses.  ! 

I  note  these  figures  bedause  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  our  legal  and  correc- 
tional procedures  Is  the  protection  of  the 
public,  protection  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  on  this  city's  streets,  In  our 
schools,  in  our  homes.  an4  on  our  play- 
grounds, i 

And.  if  we  are  to  carrjf  out  this  re- 
qwnslbllity,  we  must  mak*  sure  that  all 
Individuals  who  are  dangei-ous  to  others 
are  rendered  harmless. 

But  we  must  make  sure  that  in  reach- 
ing for  this  goal,  we  do  not  bark  up  the 
wrong  tree.  We  must  make  sure  that  we 
do  not  attack  the  law  when  the  de- 
ficiency, may  lie  elsewhere,  for  example. 
in  the  release  procedures  jfrom  our  In- 
stitutions. I 

I  believe  that  in  evaluating  the -effec- 
tiveness of  the  insanity  defense  estab- 
lished under  the  Durham  rule,  we  miist 
be  concerned  with  what  happens  to  the 
offender  before  and  after  court,  rather 
than  what  happens  in  cou|t. 

The  following  are  my  suggestions  on 
the  basis  of  the  study  I  have  carried  out 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency : 

I  see  no  Justification  for  a  dramatic 
modification  of  the  Durham  rule,  or  as  is 
sometimes  suggested,  for  a  return  to  the 
M'Naghten  rule.  The  argimient  has 
been  advanced  that  the  language  of  the 
Durham  rule  is  confusing  to  the  Jury, 
that  It  does  not  give  concrete  guidance 
to  the  Jury,  although  there  Is  some  clari- 
fication under  the  more  recent  case  of 
McDonald  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  mental 
disease  Is  a  complex  and  Inbricate  matter 
«nd  we  cannot  make  It  simple  and  un- 
derstandable to  everyone  Just  by  invent- 
ing simple  words  or  pfaitses  to  de- 
scribe It. 

I  must  emphasize  once  more  that  in 
criminal  cases  where  insanity  Is  used  as 
a  defense,  we  will  have  to  rdy  more  and 
more  on  the  examination  of  experts  re- 
garding the  substantive  aspects  of  the 
case  and  less  on  litigation. 

We  may  even  have  to  force  the  psy- 
chiatric witness  to  decide  the  case,  as  it 
were,  but  we  will  not  achieve  Justice  by 
merely  reducing  our  psychiatric  and  legal 
concepts  to  such  simple  and  concrete 
terms  or  definitions  that  thqy  can  be  un- 
derstood by  lay  Jurors,  but  at  the  same 
ome  no  longer  portray  the  true  complex- 
ities of  the  factors  Involved  In  the  case. 

I  believe  that  the  Durham  rule  must  be 
naalntalned  because,  with  ^  Its  short 
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comings,  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
M'Naghten  test  of  criminal  responsibil- 
ity. If  we  retreat  from  this  advance  in 
our  legal  practice,  we  are  playing  a  game 
in  our  courts  according  to  arbitrarily 
established  rules  rather  than  according 
to  the  facts  set  forth  by  a  reputable  and 
growing  science  of  human  behavior. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
handling  mentally  111  offenders  as  pa- 
tients rather  than  as  criminals  does.not 
absolve  us  from  our  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  We  must  recognize  that 
a  mental  patient  can  be  as  dangerous  as 
the  most  deliberately  vicious  hired  killer 
of  the  underworld. 

I  cited  figures  showing  that  46.5  per- 
cent of  offenders  committed  to  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  under  the  Durham  rule 
and  subsequently  released  have  been  ar- 
rested again  and  charged  with  an  offense. 
I  also  have  figures  which  show  that  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  have  es- 
caped from  the  hospital  and  have  been 
arrested  and  charged  with  an  offense. 

These  figures  do  not  signify  that  the 
Durham  rule  should  be  abolished  or  that 
It  Is  Ineffective.  But  they  do  signify  that 
the  security  measures  at  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  or  any  other  facility  liandling 
dangerous  mental  patients  must  be  sim- 
ilar In  some  respects  to  those  maintained 
In  prisons. 

In  line  with  this,  I  think  it  Is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  that  the  administra- 
tion of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  have  the 
necessary  staff,  facilities,  and  resources 
to  establish  adequate  security,  classifica- 
tion, tmd  evaluation  measures.  The  di- 
rector of  the  hospital  should  be  able  to 
maintain  court-committed  patients  in 
the  institution  until  such  time  as  they 
are  pronounced  sufficiently  cured  by  the 
staff  of  experts  retained  by  the  hospital. 
I  hope  that  the  sidministratlon  of  the 
hospital  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment can  maintain  sufficient  liaison 
and  cooperation  so  that  we  do  not  have 
to  be  confronted  with  the  situation  we 
have  seen  In  the  past  where  the  hospital 
did  not  know  that  some  of  its  inmates 
who  had  escaped  were  rearrested  and  the 
police  were  not  aware  that  the  persons 
they  arrested  were  escapees  from  the 
hospital. 

I  recommend  that  if  the  necessary  se- 
curity measures  cannot  be  adopted  to 
general  mental  hospitals,  funds  should 
be  made  available  to  build  special  new 
facilities  either  at  the  hospitals  or  sepa- 
rate from  them  to  house  mentally  dis- 
turbed offenders  subsequent  to  a  coiu^ 
commitment.  By  definition,  a  mentally 
ill  person  must  be  committed  to  an  in- 
stitution for  an  indeterminate  period  of 
time.  We  owe  the  public  the  protection 
of  keeping  him  there  until  cured.  Con- 
ceivably, some  such  patients  must  re- 
main in  the  histitutlon  for  life. 

In  my  support  of  the  principles  con- 
tained within  the  Durham  rule.  I  do  not 
fail  to  recogiiize  that  som?  difficulty  is 
involved  concerning  the  burden-of -proof 
question.  It  has  been  said  that  since  the 
prosecution  needs  to  prove  sanity,  while 
the  defense  does  not  actually  have  to 
prove  insanity,  many  offenders  who  plead 
on  this  Issue  are  committed  to  a  hospital 
not  because  they  are  in  fact  insane,  but 


rather  because  the  prosecution  could  not 
prove  otherwise  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

We  can  appreciate  the  logic  In  this 
argument.  However,  there  is  no  question 
In  my  mind  that  we  must  go  beyond  this 
type  of  logic. 

First,  let  me  stress  that  if  we  can  rely 
at  all  on  the  competence  of  psychiatrists 
we  can  rely  on  their  ability  to  reflect  a 
patient's  mental  disease  In  their  expert 
testimony,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
times  they  are  unable  to  indicate  the 
depth  and  intricacy  of  the  ailment. 

Second,  let  me  stress  that  If  we  can 
more  effectively  return  a  disturbed  per- 
son to  a  normal  life  through  means  other 
than  penal  commitment  we  have 
achieved  our  objective. 

We  are  increasingly  proposing  laws 
that  provide  treatment  to  criminal 
offenders  in  place  of  penal  commitment 
and  punishment.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
administration's  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1965,  which  is  pres- 
ently before  a  special  Judiclsu-y  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  chairman. 

The  individuals  covered  under  these 
proposals  are  not  insane  by  any  con- 
ventional definition  of  the  concept  of 
insanity. 

Yet,  we  are  committing  them  for  treat- 
ment because  their  crimes  are  often,  we 
feel,  products  of  a  mental  or  emotional 
condition  over  which  they  have  little 
control.  There  are  I  am  sxu-e  other  types 
of  offenders  who  could  be  effectively 
rehabilitated  by  procedures  other  than 
those  which  are  strictly  punitive. 

Therefore.  I  would  not  question  the 
kind  of  leniency  that  allows  marginal 
cases  to  be  handled  as  mental  patients 
rather  than  as  willful  criminals. 

However,  if  we  want  to  protect  the 
public  from  destructive  acts  of  mentally 
disturbed  persons,  and  I  believe  this  is 
our  foremost  obligation,  then  failing  to 
put  them  in  prison  as  we  do  with  con- 
victed felons,  we  must  keep  them  in  suf- 
ficiently secure  Institutions  as  if  they 
were  felons.  And  we  must  make  certain 
that  when  they  are  released,  the  hospital 
records  show  substantial  cause  for  pro- 
claiming them  cured  or  rehabilitated. 

I  believe  this  is  a  sound  procedure  be- 
cause It  affords  protection  to  the  public 
and  It  gives  the  treatment  to  the  mental 
patient  which  he  would  not  receive  in  a 
penal  correctional  institution. 

I  believe  this  procedure  is  by  far  sound- 
er than  the  "ostrich  approach"  of  send- 
ing mentally  diseased  men  and  women 
to  prison,  hoping  that  they  will  be 
miraculously  cured  and  rehabilitated  In 
a  place  we  know  to  be  traditionally  In- 
capable of  producing  such  resurrections. 
Mr.  President,  to  help  carry  out  these 
suggestions  on  a  nationwide  basis  sind 
to  determine  additional  ways  of  handling 
persons  whose  crimes  are  found  to  be 
products  of  mental  diseases  or  defects 
or  other  special  conditions,  I  propose 
that  a  conference  be  held  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  In- 
cluding representatives  of  the  bar,  the 
medical  profession,  the  Judiciary,  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  staffs  of 
mental  and  correctional  Institutions  to 
review  and  evaluate  present  policies  and 
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procedures  for  Implementing  the  Dur- 
ham rule  and  other  tests  of  criminal  re- 
sponsibility especially  In  light  of  the  ex- 
periences in  this  regard  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROTECTION 
ACT  OP  196« 

B4r.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Casb,  Hart, 
Javtts,  Morsi,  McNamara,  Proxkirs, 
Wn-LiAics  of  New  Jersey,  Dodd,  Mc- 
Carthy, Scott,  Youno  of  Ohio.  Hartkk, 
Nettberckr,  Bayh,  Nelsok,  RiBicorr, 
McIimrRX,  Momoali,  and  Kxnnzdt  of 
New  York.  I  Introduce  the  pivil  Rights 
Protection  Act  of  1966. 

We  had  hoped,  when  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  were  passed,  those  acts  would 
be  the  last  for  a  period  of  time  that  It 
would  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  pass 
in  the  fleld  of  clvU  rights. 

What  has  happened  Is  that,  despite 
the  judicial  findings  of  the  Federal  courts 
and  despite  the  affirmations  by  Congress 
in  the  form  of  legislation,  it  has  become 
extremely  difficult  for  individuals  to  ad- 
vocate their  constitutional  rights  In  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  South.  In  fact  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  country,  men  and 
women  do  not  feel  free  in  asserting  their 
legal  and  constitutional  rights. 
mxD  ros  im.T, 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  call  the 
roll  of  the  brutalities  and  murders  which 
have  been  committed,  nor  cite  the  in- 
stances in  which  juries  have  refused  to 
convict  when  the  evidence  would  seem  to 
the  outsider  to  be  clear,  or  to  go  into  too 
much  detail  and  discussion  of  the  com- 
position of  those  jurors  and  of  the  influ- 
ences which  were  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  them. 

I  have  assembled  a  large  number  of 
such  cases  and,  if  challenged,  they  can 
^  be  submitted.  But  in  the  some  17  years 
in  which  I  have  debated  this  issue  on 
I  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  spolcen  about 
i^  to  the  country,  I  have  been  careful 
not  to  use  any  language  which  might 
inflame  the  passions  or  cet  one  race 
against  another  or  one  secticm  of  the 
country  against  another. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  real  world,  and 
that  passions  exist  and  the  injustices 
occur,  and;  as  a  human  being,  I,  Qke 
the  vast  majority  of  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, feel  keenly  about  these  Issues. 
However,  I  believe  we  have  been  success- 
ful in  conducting  the  discussion  in  the 
Senate  on  the  basis  of  logic,  with  a  mini- 
mum appeal  to  the  emotion-arousing 
instances  which  could  be  multiplied  at 
great  length. 

PIFFICULT    TO    ASSnT    BIGHTS 

Nevertheless,  we  as  Senators  cannot 
pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  what  as  men 
we  know  is  real.  We  read  the  news- 
papers. We  have  friends  over  the  coun- 
try. We  talk  to  aggrieved  parties.  We 
even  have  friends  in  the  South.  And  so 
we  know  what  has  been  going  on.  What 
has  been  happening  has  been  that  it  Is  a 
matter  of  grreat  risk,  in  certain  sections 
of  the  South — I  do  not  say  in  all — for 
people  to  assert  their  constitutional 
rights,  and  excessively  difficult,  even 
when  the  case  is  overwhelming,  to  get 


action  in  State  courts,  and  sometimes  In 
Federal  courts. 

Those  are  the  clear  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion. They  can  be  documented  in  great 
detail.  I  am  not  indicting  any  section 
of  the  country.  The  great  crime  of 
slavery,  and  for  that  crime  we  have  been 
paying  for  a  century  after  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  has  poisoned  the  relationships 
of  people,  not  merely  in  the  South,  but 
over  wide  areas  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
as  well.  We  in  the  North  are  not  at  all 
sinless  in  this  respect. 

I  have  often  said  that  if  the  situation 
were  reversed  the  people  in  the  North 
would  not  behave  any  better  than  the 
people  in  the  South  and  would  have  acted 
in  a  similar  way. 

The  bill,  which  20  of  us  have  intro- 
duced today,  is  a  relatively  simple  bill.  It 
Is  designed  to  assure  due  process  of  law 
and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
where  crimes  of  Intimidation,  violence, 
and  murder  against  Negroes  and  civil 
rights  workers  lawfully  seeking  to  en- 
force the  Constitution  now  go  un- 
punished. I  emphasize  the  words  "law- 
fully seeking  to  enforce  the  Constitution." 

The  bill  would  carry  out  many  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

In  going  over  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights.  I  would  say  that 
virtxially  every  enforcement  provision  of 
the  present  bill  merely  carries  out  a  rec- 
ommendation previously  made  by  the 
UJ3.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  I  have 
on  my  desk  the  report  for  1963  and  the 
report  for  1965. 

ncPRovK  jxniT  ssLccnoir 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  is  designed 
to  improve  the  selection  of  Juries  in  both 
State  and  Federal  courts.  Jury  lists  are 
sometimes  manipulated  in  a  strange  way 
to  obttUn  virtually  all  white  Juries  or 
such  overwhelmingly  white  juries  as  to 
make  any  other  representation  merely 
token  and  of  no  account.  It  provides  for 
a  representative  cross  section  of  the  pop- 
ulation on  jury  lists,  and  to  avoid  dis- 
crimination on  grounds  of  race  or  color 
in  the  selection  of  juries. 

That  is  buttressed  by  provisions  which 
would  set  up  Jury  commissions  in  each 
Federal  district  court,  which  would  put 
into  effect  a  sampling  plan  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  U.S.  Courts,  which 
would  furnish  a  representative  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  Federal  dis- 
trict without  exclusion  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  religious  or  political  af- 
filiation, or  economic  or  social  status. 

In  addition,  literacy  tests  are  banned 
for  IMeral  juries,  but  the  judge  may  ex- 
clude illiterate  jurors  from  particular 
cases  where  reading  is  a  significant  fac- 
tor, except  that  no  person  shall  be  ex- 
cluded on  this  ground  who  has  completed 
the  sixth  grade  in  an  English-language 
school. 

CAM  ATPLT  TO  VTATB  COXniTS 

With  regard  to  the  State  comi«,  when 
a  Federal  district  court  finds  that  there 
has  been  discrimination  on  the  ground  of 
race  or  color,  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U5.  Courts 
would  take  over  end  would  administer 
the  selection  of  juries  imder  the  Federal 
system  created  by  this  act,  and  he  might 
use  the  Federal  J\U7  list  if  that  were 


practical.  In  other  words,  discrimina- 
tion on  grounds  of  race  or  color  is  the 
trigger  for  Federal  action,  but  where  this 
discrimination  is  found,  the  Jiutt  rules 
for  fair  Juries  apply. 

These  can  be  ordered  into  effect  only 
by  a  Federal  judge  and  upon  appeal  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Of  coiu^e,  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Bureau  of  Census  can  be 
called  upon  in  the  preparation  of  repre- 
sentative cross-sections. 
JtrusDicTioN    or   and    stmotai,   to   rddal 

COT7STS 

The  second  feature  is  an  important 
one  because  it  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Federal  courts  to  have  jurisdiction  of 
certain  crimes  when  Federal  prosecu- 
tion is  necessary  to  assure  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  That  may  seem  to 
some  of  those  who  read  the  Record,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  are  listening  to  my 
speech,  to  be  a  very  radical  proposal,  but 
I  would  like  to  read  from  the  report  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  1963, 
page  125,  recommendation  No.  4.  The 
Commission  recommended: 

That  Congress  amend  Bectlon  1443  of  tiUe 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  re- 
moval by  the  defendant  of  a  State  clvU  ac- 
tion or  criminal  prosecution  to  a  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  cases  where 
the  defendant  cannot.  In  the  State  court, 
secure  his  civil  rights  because  of  the  written 
or  decisional  laws  of  the  State  or  becaxue  of 
the  acts  of  individuals  administering  or 
affecting  its  Judicial  process. 

So,  we  are  merely  carrying  into  effect 
the  very  important  recommendation  on 
this  point  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion That  was  a  unanimous  recommen- 
dation. 

If  we  may  put  this  in  simple  terms,  if 
a  county  or  other  political  subdivision 
should  exclude  Negroes  from  Juries,  or 
deny  the  voting  process  to  them,  or  oth- 
erwise discriminate  In  the  admmistra- 
tion  of  justice.  State  crimes  against 
Negroes  or  civil  rights  workers  would  be 
triable  in  Federal  court.  But  hi  order 
to  give  the  Federal  court  Jurisdiction 
there  must  be  proof  of  such  a  segregated 
system  of  Justice  and,  in  the  second 
place,  a  certificate  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  that  prosecu- 
tion in  the  Federal  court  would  fulfill 
the  responsibility  of  the  UjS.  Govern- 
ment to  assure  equal  protection  ef  the 
laws. 

Under  similsu*  circimistances,  the  At- 
torney General  may  remove  to  Federal 
court  a  case  which  has  already  been 
commended  in  a  State  court.  These 
provisions  last  for  only  10  years  and  ex- 
pire on  the  1st  of  January  1975,  or  per- 
haps more  technically  speaking,  10  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

I  hope  that  this  will  stimulate  the 
States  to  purify  their  own  Jury  systems 
and  to  Improve  their  own  systems  of 
Justice  so  that  the  transfer  of  Jurisdic- 
tion need  not  occur  in  many  cases,  but 
will  be  held  back  in  reserve  and  can  be 
employed  if  the  States  and  the  civil  sub- 
divisions thereof  continue  to  be  derelict. 

BKOADBNS   FKOXHAI.   OITKNSEa 

This  titl^ARrould  also  amend  section 
341  of  the  United  States  Code  to  broaden 
Federal  offenses  in  the  area  of  civil 
rlilits.    It  is  beUeved  that  this  broaden- 
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Ing  of  Federal  offenses  m^f  be  the  less 
Important  part  of  the  title.  The  killer 
of  a  civil  rights  worker  ought  to  be  tried 
for  the  crime  of  murder  rather  than  for 
depriving  someone  of  his  constitutional 
rights.    Basically,  that  is  vfhat  this  title 

does.      

xxrKxaott  or  old  past  nx 

In  addition,  we  have  pafrt  HI,  which 
provides  cIvU  preventive  relief  to  those 
who  exercise  rights  undlar  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  In  a 
sense,  this  is  the  old  tiUe  m  or  part  in 
of  the  1957  bill,  which  was  debated  be- 
fore this  body  for  many  weeks,  and  upon 
which  there  was  a  rather  close  vote.  It 
permits  an  individual  or  the  Attorney 
General  to  obtain  injunctions  against 
violations  of  constitutional  rights.  This 
Is  now  true  in  many  circumistances.  such 
as  segregation  in  the  schools,  segrega- 
tion in  public  facihties,  the  demal  of 
voting  rights,  and  the  rest;  but  the  pro- 
posed authority  would  also  provide  pro- 
tection against  police  violence  and  pri- 
vate violence,  and  do  it  In  advance, 
rather  than  to  have,  as  so  often  occurs  at 
present,  futile  subsequent  trials,  almost 
universally  resulting  in  acquittal. 

REMOVAL  or    DEFXNDA^TS 

"Die  fourth  title  provides  for  the  re- 
moval of  defendants  in  dertahi  cases 
from  State  to  Federal  diatrict  courts 
This  is  where  a  county  or  other  politicai 
subdivision  provides  a  segregated  and 
discriminatory  system  of  ju$tice. 

Where  a  county  or  other  political  sub- 
division provides  a  segregated  and  dis- 
criminatory system  of  justice,  those  who 
attack  Negroes  and  civil  rights  workers 
nave  almost  universally  don^  so  with  im- 
punity, and  Negroes  and  civil  rights 
workers  who  themselves  are  charged 
with  crime  have  not  received  fair  trials. 

Just  as  title  n  of  this  bill  provides  for 
the  prosecution  In  the  Federal  courts  of 
those  who  attack  Negroes  and  civil  rights 
workers  in  areas  of  segregated  Justice,  so 
utle  IV  permits  the  removal  to  Federal 
courts  by  Negroes  and  civil  rights  work- 
ers who  are  subjected  to  prosecution  In 
such  areas. 

Crvn.    INDKMNlnCATTOW 

A  somewhat  novel  feature  Is  Introduced 
by  title  V,  which  I  think  is  crucial  It 
provides  for  civil  indemnification  awards 
by  a  Federal  board  in  certain  cases  where 
»  person  Is  injured  in  his  person  or  prop- 
erty or  is  deprived  of  his  life  while  he  Is 
awfully  exercising  rights  protected  by 
the  ConsUtuUon.  This  would  be  done  by 
creating  an  indemnlflcaUon  board  with- 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Commiseion  to  In- 
Mnmify  persons  killed  or  Injured  or  who 
have  lost  their  property  because  of  law- 
™  civil  rights  activities.  Just  as  the 
«!aeral  Government  assists  those  who 
have  served  their  country,  and  Just  as 
owes  provide  compensation  for  injured 
workmen,  so  those  hurt  In  the  struggle 
lor  ClvU  rights  should  also  be  com- 
pensated. 

Under  this  title,  the  Ftederftl  Govern- 
ment would  make  payments  to  the  In- 

ri^?*^'"'^"  *^*^  ^°^<^  "^en  have  the 
ngnt  to  collect  such  paymenl|s  from  the 
»»8on  who  caused  the  Injury  and  from 
«e  state  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  where 
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the  Injury  was  caused  by  a  person  act- 
ing under  color  of  law. 

The  idea  that  persons  Injured  by  im- 
lawf  ul  acts  should  be  allowed  to  bear  the 
full  burden  of  their  losses,  physical  and 
financial,  is  being  gradually  replaced  by 
the  Idea  that  the  community  owes  some 
responsibility  to  those  people.  This  pro- 
posal Is  an  attempt  to  apply  that  prin- 
ciple to  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

rsPC  KXTENDSD  TO  STATI  AND  LOCAL  OOVDUnoarT 

Title  VI  provides  that  the  FEPC  pro- 
visions of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  shall 
now  be  made  applicable  to  State  and 
local  governmental  units.  It  Is  only  by 
integrating  State  and  local  personnel 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  Justice 
that  equal  protection  of  the  laws  can  be 
made  a  reality. 

BROAD  8UPPOBT  OT  PROVISIONS  NEED  IS  OBEAT 

As  I  have  said,  the  avil  Rights  Com- 
mission supports  most  of  these  provi- 
sions. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Southern  Re- 
gional CouncU  cites  93  deaths  between 
1955  and  1965. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
and  the  Southern  Regional  Council  have 
documented  more  than  500  cases  of 
violence  from  January  1961,  to  May  1965. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  reports 
150  serious  racial  Incidents  in  Mississippi. 
The  NAACP  has  forwarded  hundreds 
of  complaints  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  do  not  call  the  roll  of  these  com- 
plaints, for  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned; but  the  solid  evidence  Indicates 
that  there  is  a  need  for  action.  It  may 
be  that  not  every  feature  of  the  bill  is 
perfect,  but  I  hope  that  it  will  be  serious- 
ly considered,  not  only  by  the  appro- 
priate committee,  but  also  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  that  we  shall  recognize 
the  deep  practical  problem  which  under- 
lies this  whole  matter. 

We  sometimes  say  that  justice  de- 
layed is  justice  denied;  but  justice  which 
operates  under  the  threat  of  fear,  Intlml- 
daUon,  physical  violence,  and  the  rest  Is 
a  Justice  which  largely  tends  to  be  In- 
operative. We  can  enact  all  the  laws  we 
want;  the  courts  can  hand  down  all  the 
decisions  they  wish;  but  if  there  is  no  will 
to  obey  those  decisions,  and  If  those  who 
resort  to  the  crudest  of  methods  and 
then  deny  them  are  often  almost  certain 
to  be  freed  In  any  court  befor«  which 
they  may  be  brought,  we  have  an  Inop- 
erative system. 


BELL  MAT  STIMtTLATE  LOCALTnsS 

I  do  not  beUeve  anyone  Is  more  de- 
shrous  of  preserving  the  functions  of 
localities  than  I  am.  I  started  my  poUt- 
lcal life  in  a  humble  way  as  an  alderman 
In  a  city.  I  have  always  felt  the  Impor- 
tance of  local  self-government. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  threat 
of  the  removal  of  cases  to  the  Federal 
court  may  serve  as  such  a  stimulus  to 
State  action  that  It  will  be  seldom  In- 
voked. 

I  live  In  the  hope  that  a  new  spirit  Is 
rishig  in  the  country  underneath  the 
ashes,  and  that  more  and  more  the 
American  people  in  their  hearts  want  to 
make  these  principles  of  equal  rights  a 


reality  and  are  not  condemning  people 
because  of  their  race  or  color. 

This  requires  a  good  deal  of  change  In 
our  thoughts. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  1956,  when  we 
were  able  to  get  only  six  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  civil  rights  measure.  However 
something  was  started  with  that  discus- 
sion, which  helped  to  bear  some  fruit  In 
1957,  1960,  1963,  1964.  and  1965.  I  hope 
that  the  measure  we  are  Introducing 
today  may  have  a  somewhat  similar  ef- 
fect. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  read  a 
telegram  which  I  have  Just  received  from 
Mr.  Clarence  MiteheU  on  belialf  of  some 
very  fine  American  groups.    It  reads: 

The  bipartisan  clvU  rights  bill  that  you 
have  mtroduced  today  offers  hope  and  reas- 
surance to  mllUons  of  our  feUow  country- 
men who  are  appalled  by  the  unpunished, 
wanton,  and  destructive  acts  of  violence 
against  Negroes  and  other  persons  who 
work  for  the  Implementation  and  strength- 
ening of  civil  rights.  The  objectives  In- 
cluded In  the  legislative  package  offered  by 
you  and  your  coUeagues  have  been  discussed 
extensively  and  with  deep  concern  by  legal 
and  lay  representatives  of  the  following  or- 
ganizations :  * 

American  ClvU  UberUes  Union.  American 
Jewish  Committee.  American  Jewish 
Congress.  American  Veterans  Committee 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  Anti- 
defMiatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  Congress 
of  Racial  EquaUty,  Episcopal  Society  for 
Cultural  and  Racial  Unity,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  NaUonal  CouncU  of  Catholic  Women 
National  Urban  League.  Protestant  EpUco- 
pal  Church  Division  of  Christian  Citizen- 
ship. Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations Unitarian  UniversalUt  Pellowshlp 
for  Social  Justice.  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers of  America.  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  AH  of  us  hope  that 
tt^  principles  wUl  become  the  law  of  the 

TOank  you  for  taking  thU  historic  step. 

Additional  organizations  supporting  your 
clvU  rights  biU  are:  A.  PhlUp  Ra£dE 
Foundation.  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Cm 
Porters.  Negro  American  Labor  Council  and 
Clarence  Mitchell,  director.  Washington  Bu- 
reau. NAACP.  " 

I  thank  aU  my  colleagues  who  have 
Johied  me  hi  sponsoring  this  measure  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  *l  am-very  grate- 
lui  to  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Mnt  that  the  bill  may  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD  and  that  it  Ues  on  the  desk  for  1 
week  for  additional  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
fu  L,f!!f"^=  ^^^'  without  objection, 
the  bUl  will  be  printed  In  the  Riscord.  and 
lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois 

T^e  bill  (S.  2923)  entitled  "The  ClvU 
Rights  Protection  Act  of  1966."  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Douglas  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  recelvedrfffad  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  ^y  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  statet  of 
America  in  Conffreas  aaaemblcd.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  "The  Civil  Rights  Protection 
Act  Of   IBM." 


-J» 
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yury  ae  lection  in  Federal  courts 
SscnoN  101.  Section  18M  o(  title  28.  United 
Statee  Code,  la  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
"i  18M: 

"DuTisa,  Com PKNOATiOM  and  Mkthods  or  Si- 
LKCTiKO  AND  Dkawimo  JtrmOKS. 

"(a)  Just  COMifissioN. — A  Jiiry  commlA- 
■loa  aball  be  eetabllshed  In  each  Judicial 
district,  consisting  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
or  a  duly  qualified  deputy  clerk  acting  for 
the  clerk  and  one  or  more  Jury  commlaelon- 
ers,  appointed  by  the  district  court.  The 
Jury  commissioner  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  good  standing,  a  resident 
o)r  the  district,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  ap> 
polntment,  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  clerk  of  the  court 
or  a  duly  qualified  deputy  clerk  acting  for 
the  clerk.  If  more  than  one  jury  conunls- 
sloner  Is  appointed,  each  may  be  designated 
to  serve  In  one  or  more  of  the  places  where 
court  Is  held,  and  the  clerk  and  the  jury  com- 
missioner so  designated  shall  constitute  the 
Jury  commission  for  that  part  of  the  dis- 
trict. In  the  event  that  a  Jury  commissioner 
is  unable  for  any  reason  to  perform  his 
duties,  another  Jury  commissioner  may  be 
appointed,  as  provided  herein,  to  act  In  his 
place  until  he  Is  able  to  resume  his  duties. 

"(b)  Juar  SKLKcnoN. — (1)  In  the  per- 
formance of  Its  duties,  the  Jury  commission 
shall  act  under,  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district. 

"(11)  The  names  of  persons  who  may  be 
called  for  grand  or  petit  Jury  service  shall  be 
obtained  under  a  sampling  plan  prepared  by 
the  Jury  commission  with  the  approval  of 
the  chief  Judge  and  designed  to  provide  a 
representative  croes-sectlon  of  the  population 
of  the  Judicial  district  without  exclusion  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  political  or  reli- 
gious affiliation  or  economic  or  social  status. 
The  plan  for  obtaining  such  names  and  the 
method  for  carrying  out  such  plan  shall  be 
prepared  In  consultation  with  and  approved 
by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  who  may  call 
upon  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  advice  and  assistance. 

"(Ill)  From  the  names  obtained  under 
subsection  (U)  of  this  subsection,  the  names 
of  not  less  than  300  qualified  persons,  pub- 
licly drawn  by  chance,  shall  be  placed  In  the 
Jury  box,  wheel,  or  similar  device. 

"(Iv)  The  names  of  Jurors  for  service  on 
grand  and  petit  juries  shall  be  publicly 
drawn  by  chance  from  the  Jury  box,  wheel,  or 
similar  device. 

"(v)  In  determining  whether  persona 
whose  names  are  to  be  placed  In  the  Jury  box, 
wheel,  or  similar  device  are  qualified  as 
Juror^.  under  section  1861  of  title  38,  as 
amended,  the  Jury  commission  may  use  such 
questionnaires  a^  other  means  as  the  chief 
Judge,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Adnxlnlstratlve  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  may  deem  appropriate,  including  the 
administration  of  oaths.  The  questionnaires 
may  be  filled  out  by  the  individual  or  by  an- 
other on  his  behalf.  With  the  approval  of 
the  chief  Judge,  the  jury  commission  may 
designate  deputy  clerks  and  other  employees 
In  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  assist 
the  commission  In  the  performance  of  Its 
duties,  and  to  perform  under  Its  direction 
such  of  the  detailed  duties  of  the  commission 
as  In  the  opinion  of  the  chief  Judge  could  be 
assigned  to  them. 

"(c)  Rbcosds. — The  Jury  commission  shall 
keep  records  of  the  names  obtained  under 
subsection  (b)  (11)  of  this  section,  the  names 
of  persons  placed  in  the  jury  box,  wheel  or 
■imiiar  dovlce,  the  questionnaires.  If  any, 
returned  by  said  persons,  the  names  and 
race  of  the  persona  drawn  from  the  jury  box. 
wheel  or  almllar  device,  the  names  of  those 
performing  Jury  service  and  the  dates  there- 


of, and  such  additional  appropriate  records 
as  the  chief  Judge  may  direct.  Such  records 
shall  be  retained  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  four  years. 

"(d)    ENVOaCKMKKT  BT  COtTBT  Or  APPEALS. — 

On  application  of  any  citizen  residing  in,  or 
litigant  in,  any  Judicial  district  or  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statee,  al- 
leging that  the  Jury  selection  procedures  or 
record-keeping  requirements  set  forth  In 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  are 
not  being  fully  Implemented,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Judicial  cir- 
cuit in  which  said  judicial  district  is  located 
Ghall,  upon  a  showing  thereof,  appoint  jury 
commissioners  responsible  to  said  Court  of 
Appeals  and  direct  such  Jury  commissioners 
In  the  selection  of  Juries  and  the  keeping 
of  records  In  accordance  with  such  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section.  Where 
evidence  is  required  for  a  determination  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  court  may  hear  the 
evidence  itself  or  appoint  a  master  to  act  for 
it  in  accordance  with  law. 

"(e)  RmniN  or  Jukt  Supervisiok. — The 
Court  of  Appeals  may,  on  its  own  motion  or 
on  application  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
judicial  district,  direct  the  return  of  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  jury  selection  pro- 
cedures to  the  chief  judge  and  to  the  jury 
commission  for  said  judicial  district  at  any 
time  when  the  Court  of  Appeals  finds  that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
jury  selection  procedures  and  record-keeping 
requirements  prescribed  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section  will  be  fully  Imple- 
mented. 

"(f)  CoMt'ENSATioN. — Each  Jury  commis- 
sioner appointed  on  a  part-time  basis  shall 
be  compensated  for  his  services  at  the  rate 
of  t25  per  day  for  each  day  in  which  he  ac- 
tually and  necessarily  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties,  to  be  paid  upon 
certificate  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district. 

"Each  Jury  commissioner  appointed  on  a 
full-time  basis  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be 
fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  p.t  a  rate  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Judicial  Conference, 
corresponds  to  that  provided  by  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  for  positions 
in  the  executive  branch  with  comparable 
responsibilities. 

"Each  Jury  commissioner  shall  receive  his 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  within 
the  limitations  prescribed  for  clerks  of  dis- 
trict courts  while  absent  from  his  designated 
post  of  duty  on  official  business. 

"(g)  Dkleoation. — Any  of  the  powers  or 
duties  conferred  upon  the  chief  judge  under 
this  section  may  be  delegated  by  him  to  an- 
other Judge  of  the  district:  Provided,  hotc- 
ever,  That  where  part  of  a  district  by  agree- 
ment or  order  of  court  is  assigned  to  one 
particular  judge  and  he  customarily  holds 
court  there,  as  to  such  part  of  the  district  he 
shall  perform  the  functions  and  fulfill  the 
duties  conferred  upon  the  chief  judge  In  this 
section." 

Sec.  102.  Sectlcxi  1861(2)  setting  forth 
qualifications  of  Federal  Jurors  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "read"  and  "write." 

Sec.  103.  Section  1863  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  sentence  to  subsection  (b) : 
"If  the  district  judge  determines  that  the 
ability  to  read  or  write  English  is  reasonably 
reqtUred  In  order  for  jurors  to  perform  their 
duties  In  any  particular  case  or  cases,  he 
shall  be  empowered  to  exclude  those  who 
cannot  read  or  write  English,  except  that  no 
person  shall  be  excluded  on  this  ground  who 
has  completed  the  sixth  grade  In  an  Kngllsh 
language  school." 

Sec.  104.  Section  1871  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "910.00  per  day"  and  In- 
serting in  their  place  "$16.00  per  day  or  loss 
of  pay.  whichever  is  greater";  and  by  striking 
the  words  "914  00  for  each  day"  and  inserting 
In  their  place  "920.00  per  day  or  loss  of  pay, 
whlchersr  Is  greater  for  each  day";  and  by 


striking  the  words  "subsistence  of  910.00  per 
day  shall  be  allowed"  and  Inserting  In  their 
place  "subsistence  allowance  given  to  Fed- 
eral employees  shall  be  allowed";  and  by 
striking  the  words  "Jviry  fees  In  excess  of 
910.00  per  diem"  and  Inserting  in  their 
place  "Jury  fees  In  excess  of  916.00  per  diem." 
Jury  selection  in  State  courts 

Sec.  108.  Records. — Each  State  or  local 
court  shall  keep  records  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  on  the  Jury  list  for  said  court,  names 
of  those  persons  placed  in  the  Jury  box, 
wheel  or  similar  device,  questionnaires,  ap- 
plications, or  documents  of  any  sort  used  in 
the  selection  of  Jurors,  the  names  and  race 
of  the  persons  drawn  from  the  Jxiry  box, 
wheel  or  similar  device,  the  names  of  those 
performing  Jury  service  and  the  dates 
thereof,  and  such  additional  appropriate 
records  as  the  judge  or  Judges  of  said  court 
may  direct.  Such  records  shall  be  retained 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  years. 

Sec.  106.  JuaT  Discrimination. — (a)  On 
application  of  any  citizen  residing  within 
the  area  of,  or  any  litigant  in.  any  State  or 
local  court,  or  of  the  Attorney  General  off 
the  United  States,  alleging  that  persons  have 
been  systematically  excluded  from  grand  or 
petit  juries  on  grounds  of  race  or  color  In 
such  State  or  local  court  or  that  the  record- 
keeping requirements  of  section  105  are  not 
being  fully  Implemented,  the  Federal  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  said  State 
or  local  court  Is  located  shall,  upon  a  show- 
ing thereof,  direct  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
directly  or  through  subordinate  officials,  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  selection  and 
administration  of  Juries  In  that  State  or  local 
court  and  the  Director  shall  administer  and 
supervise  the  selection  of  juries  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  In  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  section  101.  The 
Director  coay.  If  practical,  use  the  Federal 
list  or  part  thereof  of  Jurors  for  the  area  In 
which  said  State  or  local  court  is  located. 
The  Director  shall  act  without  regard  to 
State  and  local  laws  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  jury  selection  and  service  In  said 
State  or  local  court  and  all  Judges  therein 
shall  apply  Federal  law  governing  jury  selec- 
tion and  service.  The  Director  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  civil  service  laws,  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers,  attor- 
neys and  employees,  and  make  such  expendi- 
tures, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  hli 
i.!utles  under  this  section.  The  Director  msf 
call  upon  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  advice  and  assistance  In  carrying 
out  his  duties. 

(b)  Any  final  Judgment  of  any  Federal  or 
State  court  within  five  years  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  application  In  the  district  court 
and  whether  priw  to  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  determining  that  there  hat 
been  systematic  exclusion  from  Jury  service 
on  grounds  of  race  or  color  In  any  State  or 
local  court,  shall  establish  such  exclusion 
imless  the  State  or  local  court,  through  Iti 
clerk  or  other  appropriate  official,  satisfies 
the  district  court  that  such  exclusion  no 
longer  exists. 

(0)  Whenever  It  Is  shown  that  over  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years  the  ratio  which  the  number 
of  persons  of  any  race  or  color  within  the  ares 
of  any  State  or  local  court  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  that  area  exceeds  by  one-third 
or  more  the  ratio  which  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  that  race  or  coles'  serving  on  grand 
and  petit  juries  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  persons  serving  on  such  Juries,  this  shall 
be  deemed  to  establish  systematic  exclusion 
on  grounds  of  race  or  color:  Provided,  hov- 
ever.  That  In  case  all  or  part  of  the  two-year 
period  antedates  the  effective  date  of  tbli 
Act,  the  State  or  local  court,  through  Its  clerk 
or  other  appropriate  official,  shall  be  glvso 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  iticb 
exclusion  no  longer  exists. 
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Sec.  107.  The  State  or  local  oourt  may  make 
application  for  reinstatement  of  State  pro- 
cedures to  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Coltunbla  which  may  ap- 
prove the  reinstatement  of  said  procedures  if 
it  finds  that  there  is  no  laager  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  persons  'Will  be  excluded 
ffom  Jury  s«Tlce  by  reason  of  race  or  color, 
or  that  there  will  be  continued  failure  to 
keep  recOTds. 

Sec.  108.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
change  in  the  qualified tioi^,  standards,  or 
limitations  on  the  right  to  a  Jury  trial.  op>era- 
tion  of  the  Jury  system,  or  the  selection  of, 
or  challenges  to,  individual  jury  members  or 
panel,  for  any  case  or  class  of  cases  in  any 
State  or  local  court  different  from  those  In 
force  and  effect  on  January  1,  1966.  will  have 
the  purpose  or  effect  of  circumventing  this 
title,  he  may  bring  an  action  in  the  Federal 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  such 
State  or  local  court  is  located  to  enjoin  such 
change  In  qualifications,  standards,  limita- 
tions, operation,  selection,  or  challenge  cmd 
the  district  court  may  grant  such  temporary 
or  final  relief  as  may  be  necaasary  to  prevent 
luch  circumvention  of  this  title. 

General 

Sec.  109.  Sections  106(c)  and  202(f)  (U) 
shall  not  apply  in  any  area  unless  a  racial 
or  color  minority  constitutas  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  at  the  area. 

Sec.  110.  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  to 

comply  with  the  record-keeptng  requlremente 

of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 

•1.000  or  Imprisoned  not  mora  than  one  year, 

,    or  both. 

Sec.  111.  The  provisions  |  of  42  U.8.C. 
1974  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  stiall  apply  with 
respect  to  jury  records  required  to  be  main- 
tained under  this  title. 

Sec.  112.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  date  df  ita  enactment. 

TTrLB    n — PROSECtmON     IN     iHltD     REMOVAL    TO 
rEDERAL     COUR'^S 

Federal  trial  of  State  ^Henaes 

Sec.  201.  The  district  coui|t«  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  original  jurisdiction,  con- 
current with  the  courts  of  taie  States,  of  all 
prosecutions  for  offenses  (Whether  felonies, 
misdemeanors  or  other  offenses)  defined  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  of  any  subdivision  of 
the  State  where  acta  or  omissions  constitut- 
ing the  charged  offense  Occur,  whenever 
prosecution  of  such  offenses  in  a  Federal 
district  court  is  necessary  and  proper  to  as- 
sure equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Objection  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  district  court  conferred  by  section  201 
shall  be  entertained  only  If  made  before 
trial  and  in  the  manner  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Crlminai  Procedure  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  objection.  If  such 
objection  is  not  made  before  trial,  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  district  court  shall  not  there- 
after be  questioned  In  any  manner  or  by 
any  court. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  a  prtoperly  presented 
objection  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district 
court  under  section  201.  the  question  whether 
the  prosecution  of  the  charged  offense  In  a 
Federal  district  Is  necessary  and  proper  to 
assure  equal  protection  of  Uhe  laws  shall  be 
promptly  decided  by  the  dlstilct  court  sitting 
without  Jury,  and  Ita  decision  sustaining  or 
overruling  the  objectldn  shall  be  reviewable 
by  Interlocutory  appeal  to  ijhe  Court  of  Ap- 
peals within  ten  days  after  tShe  entry  of  the 
order. 

(c)  If  any  one  of  the  circumstances  speci- 
fied In  subsecUon  (d)  of  thl$  section  and  any 
one  of  the  circumstances  specified  in  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  secUon  art  established  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  the  district 
court  shaU  find  that  prosecution  of  the 
charged  offense  in  a  Feder^  district  court 
la  necessary  and  proper  to  assure  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 


(d)  TiM  drcumstanoea  first  referred  to  In 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  are  that  the 
victim  of  the  offense  Is:     \ 

(I)  A  member  of  a  ra^al  or  color  group 
subject  to  the  discrimination  set  forth  In 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section;  or 

(II)  A  person  who.  by  wonis  or  action,  was 
advocating  or  supporting  at  or  near  the  time 
of  the  offense  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  by 
any  member  or  members  of  such  group  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

(e)  The  circumstances  second  referred  to 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  are:  that 
In  any  county  or  other  political  subdivision, 
where,  under  applicable  State  law  the  offense 
might  be  tried,  the  members  of  any  racial  or 
color  group  are — 

(I)  Systematically  excluded  from  actual 
service  on  grand  or  petit  Juries  in  the  State 
or  local  courta.  whether  their  absence  be 
caused  by  exclusion  from  the  venires,  or  by 
excuses  or  challenges'  peremptory  or  for 
cause,  or  otherwise;  or 

(II)  Systematically  denied  In  any  manner 
the  franchise  in  elections  at  which  any 
prosecuting  official  or  judge  In  the  oounty  or 
other  political  subdivision,  or  any  official  who 
appointa  any  such  prosecuting  official  or 
Judge,  Is  elected;  or 

(III)  Systematically  segregated  In,  or  dis- 
criminated against  In  any  manner  In  con- 
nection with  the  services  or  facilities  of.  State 
or  local  Jails,  prisons,  police  stations,  courta 
or  other  public  buildings  related  to  the 
administration  of  Justice;  or 

(iv)  Systematically  subjected  to  harsher 
punishment  upon  conviction  of  crime  than 
those  to  which  persons  generally  convicted 
of  crime  are  subjected;  or 

(V)  Systematically  subjected  to  more 
onerous  terms  or  conditions  of  bail  or  con- 
ditional release  than  thooe  to  which  de- 
fendanta  generally  are  subjected. 

(f )  (1)  Any  final  judgment  of  any  Federal 
or  State  court  within  five  years  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  prosecution  under  sec- 
tion 201  determining  that  there  has  been,  on 
grounds  of  race  or  color,  systematic  exclusion 
from  Jury  service  In  the  State  or  local  courta 
of  the  county  or  other  political  subdivision, 
or  systematic  denial  of  the  franchise  In  any 
election  in  the  county  or  other  State  politi- 
cal subdivision  shall  establish  the  circum- 
stance described  In  subsection  202(e)  (I)  or 
(11) ,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  the  defendant 
satisfies  the  court  that  the  circumstances 
described  In  said  subsection  (i)  or  (11)  no 
longer  exist. 

(11)  Whenever  It  is  shown  that  over  a  period 
of  two  years  the  ratio  which  the  number  of 
persons  of  any  race  or  color  within  the  coun- 
ty or  other  political  subdivision  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  said  county  or  other  po- 
litical subdivision  exceeds  by  one-third  ac 
more  the  ratio  which  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  that  race  or  color  serving  on  grand 
and  petit  Juries  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
persons  serving  on  such  juries,  or  the  ratio 
which  the  number  of  i>er8onB  of  that  race  or 
color  registered  to  vote  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  persons  registered  to  vote,  this 
shall  be  deemed  to  establish  the  circiun- 
stances  described  In  subsection  202(e)  (1)  or 
(11);  provided,  however,  that  in  case  all  or 
part  of  the  two-year  period  antedates  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  defendant 
shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  such  exclusion  from  juries  or 
franchise  no  longer  exlsta. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Prosecutions  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction conferred  by  section  201  shall  be 
commenced  by  Indictment  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  In  all  cases  In  which  the  Constitution 
requires  that  prosecution  be  by  indictment; 
In  other  cases,  prosecution  may  be  by  indict- 
ment or  by  Information. 

(b)  The  district  covut  shall  not  proceed 
in  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  conferred  by 
section  201  unless,  as  or  prior  to  final  pr- 
ralgiunent  In  the  district  court,  there  Is  filed 


with  the  district  oourt  a  certificate  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  that 
prosecution  of  the  catise  by  the  United  Statee 
in  a  Federal  district  court  would  fulfill  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  Qovern- 
Inent  to  assure  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Upon  the  filing  of  sucn  a  certificate,  the  Ju- 
risdiction given  by  section  201  shall  become 
exclusive  of  the  courts  of  any  State,  and  the 
prosecution  shall  thereafter  be  conducted 
exclusively  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  or  his  designate.  Upon  the 
filing  of  the  certificate,  no  State  court  shall 
have  or  retain  Jurisdiction  of  any  offense 
charged  against  the  defendant  prosecution 
for  which  would  constitute  jeopardy  In  re- 
spect of  the  offense  described  In  the  certifi- 
cate. The  certificate  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by  any 
cotirt. 

(c)  If  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General  described  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  Is  not  filed  at  or  prior  to  final 
arraignment  In  the  district  court,  the  dis- 
trict court  shall  dismiss  the  |xosecutlon 
without  prejudice. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  certificate  of 
tlie  Attorney  General  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  has  not  yet  been 
filed  and  no  Judicial  finding  has  yet  been 
made  sustaining  the  Ju^dlctlon  of  a  Fed- 
eral court  under  section  201  of  this  Act, 
Federal  Judicial,  executive,  administrative 
cmd  law  enforcement  officers  and  agencies. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  Federal  Judges, 
commissioners,  marshals,  g^nd  juries,  pros- 
ecuting attorneys,  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  may  exercise  all  iwwers 
given  them  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
In  order  to  prevent  and  Investigate  any 
offense  within  the  Jurisdiction  conferred  by 
section  ^01  and  to  apprehend  and  prosecute 
the  offender  or  offenders.  In  any  case  where 
such  powers  by  the  general  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  restricted  to  felonies,  the 
same  powers  may  be  exercised  In  cases  In- 
volving misdemeanors  or  other  offenses 
within  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  sec- 
tion 201.  The  authority  given  Federal  ex- 
ecutive, administrative  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  agencies  ynder  this  sub- 
section shall  be  exercised  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  but  If  the  delay  of  their 
exercise  until  a  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General  Is  received  is  Impracticable  In  or- 
der effectively  to  prevent  or  Investigate  any 
offense  within  the  Jurisdiction  given  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act  or  to  apprehend  or 
prosecute  the  offender  or  offenders,  they 
may  be  exercised  without  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
Is  authorized  to  Issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  Implementation  of  this  sub- 
section. 

Removal  by  the  Attorney  General 
Sec.  204.  (a)  Where  a  prosecution  has  been 
commenced  In  any  court  of  a  State  In  re- 
spect of  any  offense  within  the  Jurisdiction 
conferred  by  section  201  of  this  Act,  the 
United  States  may  at  any  time  before  Jeop- 
ardy attaches  remove  the  prosecution  for 
trial  to  the  district  cpurt  for  the  district 
embracing  the  place  wherein  the  prosecution 
Is  pending. 

(b)  Such  removal  shall  be  Instituted  by 
the  filing  In  the  district  court  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Attorney  General  described  In 
section  203(b)  of  this  Act.  which  certificate 
shall  Identify  the  prosecution  to  be  removed. 
The  filing  of  this  certificate,  together  with 
the  filing  of  a  copy  thereof  with  the  judge 
or  clerk  of  the  State  court  in  which  the 
prosecution  Is  pending  (which  filing  may 
precede  or  follow  or  be  contemporaneous  with 
the  filing  of  the  certificate  In  the  district 
court)  shall  effect  the  removal,  and  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  State  court  shall  thereupon 
terminate   and  all  State  court  proceedings 
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theraftlter  shall  t>«  null  and  rold  for  all  pur- 
poaea  unlaas  and  until  the  caae  la  remanded. 
Following  removal  under  thla  aectlon  : 

(1)  The  Jurtadlctlon  conferred  by  aubeac- 
tlon  (a)  of  this  aectlon  ahall  be  exclualve  of 
the  courta  of  any  State,  and  the  prooecutlon 
ahall  be  conducted  exclualvely  by  the  At- 
torney General  or  hla  dealBnate;  and 

(U)  No  State  cotirt  shall  have  or  retain 
jurisdiction  of  any  offense  charged  against 
the  defendant,  prosecution  for  which  would 
constitute  Jeopardy  In  respect  of  the  offense 
described  In  the  certificate. 

(lU)  The  certificate  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by  any 
court. 

(c)  Where  the  offense  charged  Is  one  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  to  be  pro«>«cuted 
by  Indictment  and  no  mich  Indictment  wa« 
returned  prior  to  removal.  Indictment  by  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  shiOl  be  required  within 
a  reasonjtble  time  or  the  proceeding  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  State  court. 

Sec.  SOS.  (a)  The  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  shall  apply  to  proceedings 
under  sections  201  throiigh  20i. 

(b)  Any  person  convicted  In  proceedings 
under  sections  201  through  204  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  th^  fine,  term  of  Imprisonment, 
or  both,  prescribed  by  the  State  law  applica- 
ble to  the  offense  of  which  he  Is  convicted. 
For  all  other  purposes  of  Imposition  or  ex- 
ecution of  sentence,  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  payment  of  fine,  custody,  proba- 
tion, parole,  and  pardon,  he  shall  be  treated 
as  a  person  convicted  and  sentenced  under 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Sections  201  through  206,  Inclusive, 
•ball  become  Inoperative  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 1. 1976. 

Inveatiffction  of  jury  excluaion 
Sk.  30«.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  shall  Investigate  the 
service  on  grand  and  petit  juries  by  members 
of  racial  or  color  groups  In  the  State  and 
local  courts  of  any  county  or  other  political 
subdivision  In  which  It  believes  that  there 
may  be  disparate  treatment  of  members  of 
different  racial  or  color  groups. 

(b)  Before  publishing  the  results  of  any 
■uch  Investigation,  the  Commission  shall 
furnish  a  copy  of  Its  proposed  findings  to 
the  State  or  local  court,  the  jury  commis- 
sioners and  any  oither  officials  responsible 
for  jury  sel^tlon  In  the  county  or  other 
political  subdivision  concerned  and  shall 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  controvert  any 
of  the  proposed  findings.  Upon  considera- 
tion of  their  responses  and  such  consulta- 
tion with  the  affected  commissioners  and 
officials  as  may  be  Indicated,  the  Commis- 
sion may  revise  Its  proposed  findings.  If 
any  of  those  proposed  findings  remain  con- 
troverted, the  Commission  shall  cauae  a 
public  hearing  to  be  held  In  the  county  or 
other  political  subdivision  concerned  to 
consider  the  remaining  issues  of  fact.  Such 
hearing  may  be  held  by  the  Commission  or 
by  a  person  or  persons  designated  by  It  who 
may  but  need  not  be  a  member  or  members 
o*  the  Commission  or  Its  staff;  the  person 
or  persons  thus  designated  shall  have  all 
the  powers  the  Commission  wou'.d  have  In 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  such  a  hearing. 
If  any  such  hearing  Is  not  held  by  the  Com- 
mlaalon  Itself,  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting It  shall  prepare  a  report  which 
•hall  be  forwarded  to  the  Commission  to- 
gether with  such  comments  thereon  as 
local  offlcUls  may  make  and  with  the  record 
ot  the  hearing.  The  Commission  shall 
thereafter  pubUsh  Its  findings  and  a  de- 
tailed summary  of  the  daU  on  which  those 
findings  are  based.  Judicial  notice  of  the 
findings  of  the  Commission  and  the  data 
contained  In  lu  detailed  simunary  shall  be 
taken  In  any  judicial  proceeding  In  any 
court. 

(c)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under  this 
Act,  the  Commission's  flTi«itng«  mn^  vam- 
mary  of  daU  under  wibwctluu  (b)  of  tbto 


section  shall  constitute  evidence  ctf  the  facts 
presented  therein  and,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  party  controverUng  those  facts 
satisfies  the  court,  by  evidence  on  the 
record  as  a  whole,  that  particular  findings 
or  data  are  not  correct,  the  courts  shall  ac- 
cept the  Commission's  findings  and  data  as 
adequately  probative  of  all  facts  contained 
therein  and  shall  make  Its  findings  In  ac- 
cordance therewith. 

(d)  In  proceedings  under  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  have  all  the  powers 
granted  It  under  all  other  statutes;  and  the 
powers  conferred  on  It  by  this  section  are 
In  addition  to  Its  powers  tinder  such  other 
statutes. 

Federal  offenses 

Sbc.  a07.  18  VA.C.  241  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  Whoever,  whether  acting  under  color 
of  law  or  otherwise, 

"  ( 1)  Willfully  Injures,  oppresses,  threatens 
or  Intimidates  any  person  In  the  free  exer- 
cise or  enjoyment  of  any  right,  privilege,  or 
Immunity  granted,  seciu^d,  or  protected  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  because  of  his  having  so  exercised  the 
same;  or 

"(2)  Intentionally  conunlts  an  assault  or 
an  assault  and  battery  upon  any  person 
exercising,  attempting  to  exercise,  or  advo- 
cating the  exercise  of,  any  right,  privilege,  or 
Immunity  secured  or  protected  against  dis- 
crimination on  the  grounds  of  race  or  color 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States;  or 

"(3)  Intentionally  commits  an  assault  or 
an  assault  and  battery  upon  any  person  using 
directly  or  Indirectly,  the  facilities  of  Inter- 
state commerce,  or  traveling  therein,  or 
upon  any  person  where  the  assailant  uses, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  any  facility  of  Inter- 
state commerce,  or  anything  that  has  moved 
In  Interstate  commerce.  In  the  commission 
of  the  assault  or  assault  and  battery,  when 
the  purpose  or  reasonably  foreseeable  effect 
oS  such  assault  or  assaxilt  and  battery  Is  to 
prevent  any  person  or  class  of  persons  from 
exercising  or  advocating  equal  rights  or 
opportxmltles  free  from  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  race  or  color,  or  to  Intimidate 
any  person  or  class  of  persons  In  the  exer- 
cise or  advocacy  of  such  rights  tw  oppor- 
tunities; shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  tl.OOO  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both;  except  that 
If  In  the  course  of  the  act  or  acts  for  which 
he  Is  convicted  he  Inflicts  death  or  grave 
bodily  Injury,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  tlO.OOO  and  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  If  two  or  nu>re  persons  go  in  dis- 
guise on  the  highway  or  on  the  premises  of 
another,  with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  the 
free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right, 
privilege  or  Immunity  covered  by  subeectloti 
(a)  of  thu  section,  they  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  subject  to  the  penalties  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section." 

TTTLE  m— CTVIL  PBKVXNTTVX  Kn,IKr 

Sbc.  301.  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged 
or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  any  person  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act 
or  practice  which  would  deprive  any  other 
person  because  of  race  or  color,  of  any  right, 
privilege,  or  immunity,  granted,  secured  or 
protected  by  the  ConstltuUon  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  such  other  pe-son  In  his  own 
right  or  the  Attorney  General  for  or  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  may  Institute  a 
civil  action  or  other  proper  p'oceedlng  for 
preventive  relief.  Including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  re- 
straining order,  order  requl  Ing  the  posting  of 
a  bond  to  secure  compliance  with  any  order  of 
the  court,  or  other  order. 

Sxc.  302.  Whenever  any  person  has  en- 
gaged or  there  sre  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  is  about  to  engage  in 
any  act  or  practice  which  would  deprive  any 


other  person  of.  or  hinder  him  in  the  exerclas 
of.  the  right  to  speak,  assemble,  petition  or 
otherwise  express  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
advocating  equality  of  persons  or  opportunity 
free  from  discrimination  because  of  race  or 
color,  such  other  person  In  his  own  right,  or 
the  Attorney  General  for  or  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  may  Institute  a  clvU  acUon 
or  other  proceeding  for  preventive  relief,  in- 
cluding an  application  for  a  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction,  restraining  order, 
order  requiring  the  posting  of  bond  to  secure 
compliance  with  any  order  of  the  court,  or 
other  order;  provided  that  such  other  person 
above  mentioned  is  a  person  described  In  sub- 
section 202(d)  (I)  or  (11)  and  any  one  of  the 
circumstances  specified  In  section  a02(e)  is 
established  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence. The  provisions  of  section  202(f)  shall 
be  applicable  in  proceedings  under  this 
section. 

Sec.  303.  In  any  proceeding  under  this 
section  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  for 
costs  the  same  as  a  private  person.  The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  instituted 
pursuant  to  this  title  and  shall  exercise  tht 
same  without  regard  to  whether  the  party 
aggrieved  shall  have  exhausted  any  admin- 
istrative or  other  remedies  that  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

TTnjt  IV — KXMOVAL  BT  CERTAIN  DETEITOANTB 

Sec.  401.  Any  defendant  in  a  criminal  ac- 
tion or  in  a  civil  or  criminal  contempt  action 
in  a  State  or  local  court  may  remove  said 
action  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
states  for  the  district  embracing  the  place 
wherein  It  is  pending  If  the  defendant  U  a 
person  described  In  either  subsection  (1)  or 
(11)  of  section  202(d)  and  If  any  one  of  the 
clrcunistances  specified  In  section  202(e)  Is 
established  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence. The  provisions  of  section  202(f) 
shall  be  applicable  in  proceedings  under  this 
section. 

Sec.  402.  Any  defendant  in  any  action  or 
proceeding  (civil,  criminal  ot  otherwise)  In 
a  State  or  local  court  may  remove  said  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  to  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  embracing 
the  place  wherein  It  is  pending  if  the  action 
or  proceeding  Is  maintained  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  act  or  omission  in  the  exerclis 
of  the  freedoms  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of 
assembly  ot  of  petition  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  UYilted  States  for 
the  purpose  of  advocating  or  supporting 
racial  equality  or  of  protesting  the  denial  of 
racial  equality;  or  any  act  or  omission  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  ot  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  abridgment  or  Inter- 
ference by  reason  of  race  or  color. 

Sec.  403.  The  procedures  set  forth  in  sse- 
tlons  1446  and  1447  of  title  28  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  removal  and  remand  under  this 
section,  except  that  any  order  of  remand 
shall  be  reviewable  by  appeal  or  otherwise. 

TITLE    V— CTVIL    INDEMNHTCATION 

Sec.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  United  States  Commission  on 
ClvU  Rights  an  Indemnification  Board,  here- 
after referred  to  as  the  Board.  The  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  three  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Preeldent  shall 
designate  one  member  as  Chairman.  No 
more  than  two  members  of  the  Board  may  be 
of  the  same  political  party. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  five  years,  beginning  with 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  except  of  thoss 
members  first  appointed,  one  shall  serve  for 
five  years,  one  for  three  years,  and  one  for 
one  year.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  » 
vacancy  occurring  priw  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  fOT  the  remainder 
of  such  term. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  of  $26,000  p«r  annum,  and  tbs 
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other  members  at  a  rate  iof  $24,000  per 
ann<im. 

(d)  Two  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  fOT  the  transaction  0t  business. 

Sec.  502.  The  Board  may,  in  accordance 
with  civil  service  laws,  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers,  attorneys  and 
employees,  and  make  such  expenditures,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

Sec.  603.  The  Board  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

Sec.  504.  The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
shall  have  the  authority  and  duty  to  receive 
and  Investigate  or  have  Investigated  written 
complaints  from  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
injured  in  his  person  or  property  or  deprived 
of  his  life  (1)  because  of  race  or  color,  while 
lawfully  exerclalng,  attempting  to  exercise, 
or  advocating,  or  assisting  another  in  the 
exercise  of,  any  right,  privilege  or  Immunity 
granted,  secured,  or  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  for 
having  so  exercised,  attempted,  advocated  or 
assisted  or  (U)  by  any  act,  the  puropse  ot 
design  of  which  is  to  Intimidate  him  or  any 
other  person  from  seeking  or  advocating 
equality  of  persons  or  opportunity  free  from 
discrimination  based  on  race  or  color. 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  CommlMlon  on  Civil 
Rights  may  request  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  shall  make  available  any  investiga- 
tive reports  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  that  are  relevant  to  the  complaint  and 
Investi  station. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  request  and  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  direct  that 
addttlonal  investigation  of  matters  relevant 
to  the  complaint  be  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  supply  copies 
of  all  of  lU  investigative  reports  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

<  Sec.  606.  If,  after  such  Inyestlgation,  the 
Commission  shall  determine  that  probable 

Euse  exists  for  crediting  the  complaint,  it 
all  direct  the  Board  to  conduct  a  hearing 
ereon  as  provided  in  section  607;  If,  how- 
ever, the  Commission  shall  determine  that 
probable  cause  does  not  exist  or  that  no  sub- 
stantial damage  has  occurred.  It  shall  dlB- 
mlBs  the  complaint. 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Any  hearing  may  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  or  any  tnember  of  the 
Board  designated  by  the  Chairman. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Bo$rd  determines 
that  because  of  the  number  of  complaints  or 
for  other  valid  reasons  it  Is  not  in  the  interest 
of  Justice  for  it  or  a  member  to  conduct 
a  hearing,  it  may  designate  an  agent  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Board  or  a  person  not  associated 
with  the  Board  to  conduct  th«  hearing,  pro- 
vided any  such  agent,  employee  or  other 
person  so  designated  shall  hi  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  one  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States. 

;c)  Any  person  not  an  agent  or  employee 
of  the  Board  shall  be  reimburted  for  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  such  hearing  as 
determined  by  the  Board.  8ub|ect  to  approval 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

(d)  The  Board  or  any  member  or  bearing 
officer  may  administer  oaths  t>r  affirmations. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  have  the  same  powers 
of  Investigation  and  subpoena  as  those 
granted  the  National  Labor  RalaUons  Board 
ln29U.S.C.  181  (1)  and  (2). 

(f)  A  full  record  shall  be  made  and  kept 
of  all  hearings  conducted.  "" 

Sec.  508.  (a)  After  hearli«,  the  Board, 
member  or  hearing  officer  conducting  the 
hearing  shall  make  findings  of  fact  based 
upon  the  record. 

(b)  After  a  hearing  conducted  by  the 
Board,  it  shall,  if  it  finds  that  any  complain- 
ant hu  suffered  Injury  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 604,  make  a  monetary  award  of  in- 
demniflcauon  to  compensate  such  complain- 
ant for  such  injury. 

(c)  After  a  hearing  conducted  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  ot  hearing  officer,  he  shall. 


If  he  finds  that  any  complainant  has  suf- 
fered Injxiry  referred  to  In  section  604,  make 
a  recommendation  of  an  award  of  Indemni- 
fication. All  such  recommendations  shall  be 
reviewed  by  the  Board.  Upon  review,  the 
Board  shall  review  the  findings  of  fact  and 
shall  affirm,  reject  or  modify  findings  and 
such  recommmdatlons  and  enter  or  deny  an 
award. 

(d)  All  awards  made  hereunder  ahall  in- 
clude reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

Sec.  500.  (a)  In  the  event  that  the  investi- 
gation of  the  complaint  or  the  hearing  there- 
on Indicates  the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  the  injury  for  which  an  award  Is  sought, 
such  person  or  persons  shall  be  notified  and 
shall  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  In- 
tervene in  the  hearing  and  to  be  fully  heard. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  such  investigation  or 
hearing  indicates  that  the  injury  resulted  In 
whole  or  in  part  from  action  taken  imder 
color  of  law,  the  political  subdivision  and/or 
the  State  under  whose  authority  such  action 
was  taken  shall  be  notified  and  shall  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  intervene  in  the 
hearing  and   to  be  fully  beard. 

(c)  Notice  under  this  section  may  be  by 
personal  service  ot  by  registered  mall. 

(d)  Notice  to  a  State  or  poUtlcal  subdi- 
vision may  be  given  to  the  chief  executive  or 
principal  legal  officer  of  such  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision.  « 

(e)  The  Board  shall,  if  necessary  to  secure 
a  full  hearing  for  any  Intervenor,  continue 
the  hearing  from  time   to  time. 

Sec.  510.  The  United  States  may,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Attorney  General,  Intervene 
at  any  stage  of  the  hearing  or  appeal. 

Sec.  611.  (a)  The  complainant  or  any 
intervener  may  obtain  a  review  of  the  final 
decision  of  the  Board  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  judicial 
clrcmt  in  which  the  injury  occurred  ot  the 
person  seeking  review  resides. 

(b)  Such  review  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  before  the  BoaiVJ^  and 
the  findings  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
questions  of  fact,  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole,  shall  be  concluaive. 

Sec.  812.  (a)  In  any  Instance  In  vrhlch 
the  Injury  or  death  for  which  an  award  is 
made  results  in  whole  or  Ih  part  from  action 
•taken  under  coIot  of  law,  or  from  action 
whether  or  not  taken  under  color  of  law 
which  in  any  way  impedes  ot  infringes  upon 
the  exercise  or  advocacy  of  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  immunity  granted,  secured,  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  shall  have 
a  cause  of  action  for  recovery  of  the  amount 
of  such  award  against  the  person  or  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  injiiry  fOT  which 
the  award  is  made. 

(b)  If  the  Injury  for  which  an  award  is 
made  resulted  In  whole  or  In  part  from  ac- 
tion taken  under  color  of  law,  the  political 
subdivision  and/or  the  State  under  whose 
authority  such  action  was  taken  shall  be 
jointly  and  severally  liable  with  the  person 
or  persons  responsible  for  such  Injury. 

(c)  In  any  case  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion against  anyone  notified  under  section 
609,  the  findings  of  fact  as  made,  modified, 
or  approved,  by  the  Board  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 608  sliall  be  admissible  and  shall  consti- 
tute prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  de- 
termined by  the  findings,  and  the  award  of 
indemnification  shall  be  admissible  and  shall 
constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  dam- 
ages suffered  by  the  complainant. 

(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jxirisdiction  to  hear  cases 
brought  under  this  section. 

Sic.  613.  (a)  In  the  event  the  person  In- 
jured dies,  a  complaint  may  be  filed  by  any 
representative  of  his  estate,  or  by  his  ot  her 
spKJuse,  child,  or  dependent  and  the  Board 
shall  determine  to  whom  any  amnl  ■ball  b« 
made. 


(b)  In  the  event  of  the  inability  or  In- 
capacity of  the  person  Injured  to  file  a  com- 
plaint. It  may  be  filed  by  his  or  her  spouse, 
child,  dependent,  or  counsel. 

BMC.  614.  All  complaints  must  be  filed  with- 
in six  months  of  the  Injury  for  which  an 
award  is  sought,  except  tliat  where  the  in- 
jury results  in  death,  the  complaint  may  be 
filed  within  twelve  months  of  death. 

Sec.  515.  Nothing  herein  shall  deny  to  any 
person  the  right  to  pursue  any  action  or 
remedy  granted  him  under  any  other  law  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State,  provided 
that  in  the  event  that  any  person  receives 
In  any  other  action  an  award  of  damages 
for  which  an  award  of  Indemnification  has 
been  made  under  this  title,  the  United  States 
shall  have  a  lien  against  such  award  In  the 
amount  of  the  award  of  Indemnification.  In 
the  event  such  other  award  is  made  prior 
to  the  award  of  indemnification,  the  amount 
of  such  other  award  shall  be  considered  by 
the  Board  in  determining  whether  to  make 
an  award  and,  if  so,  the  amount  of  the  award. 

TITLX    VI — AICXNDICXNT    TO    TITLX    VU    OF 
1064    ACT 

Sec.  601.  "nue  VII  of  Public  Law  88-362 
(the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964)  is  amended  a« 
follows: 

(a)  Add  a  new  paragraph  to  section 
701(a)  as  follows:  "The  term  'govemmenUl 
unit'  means  a  State  or  a  poUtical  subdivision 
thereof  or  an  agency  of  one  ot  mOTe  States 
or  political  subdlvtsions." 

(b)  Amend  so  much  of  section  701(b)  •• 
appears  befOTO  the  WOTd  "Provided"  to  read 
{US  follows: 

"TTie  term  'employer'  means:  (1),  a  person 
engaged  In  an  industry  affecting  cbmmerce 
who  has  twenty-five  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  day  in  each  of  twenty  ot  more 
calendar  weeks  In  the  current  or  preceding 
calendar  year,  and  any  agent  of  such  a  per- 
son, but  such  term  does  not  Include  (i)  the  * 
United  States,  a  corporation  whoUy  owned 
by  the  Goverrunent  of  the  United  States,  ot 
an  Indian  tribe,  (U)  a  bona  fide  membership 
club  (other  than  a  labor  organization) 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
601(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964;  (2)  a  governmental  unit  and  any  agent 
of  such  governmental  unit:" 

(c)  Add  the  words  "ot  governmental  unit" 
following  the  word  "person"  wherever  It  ap- 
pe^  in  section  701(c). 

(d)  Delete  the  phrase  "ot  an  agency  of  a 
State  OT  political  subdivision  of  a  State," 
from  section  701(c). 

(e)  Add  a  comma  and  the  following  lan- 
guage after  the  word  "charge"  on  Une  9 
of  section  706(e) :  "unless  the  respondent 
is  a  State." 

(f)  Insert  the  wonU  "or  governmental 
unit"  in  section  707(a)  following  the  word 
"persons"  on  lines  2  and  12  of  such  sub- 
section. 

(g)  Insert  the  words  "for  or  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States"  foUowIng  the  word 
"action"  on  Une  6  of  section  707(a). 

(h)  Insert  the  words  "or  governmental 
unit"  following  the  word  "person"  on  Une 
4  of  section  709(a)  on  Unes  1  and  6  of  sec- 
tion 710(c)  and  on  lines  2  and  7  of  aectlon 
718(b). 

TRUE  Vn — MiaCXLLANSOtri 


Sec.  701.  (a)  The  term  '"State"  as  \ued 
herein  shaU  Include  the  District  of  Oolvunbla. 

(b)  The  term  "because  of  race  or  ooIot" 
shaU  mean  because  of  hostlUty  to  the  race 
or  color  of  any  person,  or  because  of  his 
association  with  persons  of  a  different  race 
or  color  ot  his  advocacy  of  equaUty  of  per- 
sons of  different  races  or  colors. 

(c)  The  term  "hearing  officer"  shall  mean 
an  agent  or  employee  of  the  lademnlficaUon 
Board  or  a  person  not  othenTlse  associated 
with  the  Board  who  la  designated  by  the 
Board  to  conduct  a  hearing. 

(d)  The  term  "action  talcen  under  color 
Ot  l»w**  ■hall  Include  the  knowing  refuaal 
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or  failure  to  act  where  action  could  or  may 
hare  prevented  Injury. 

(e)  The  term  "Injury  to  property"  »h«n 
Include  any  financial  or  economic  loss. 

(f )  The  term  "Judicial  district"  shall  mean 
a  division  thereof  where  the  Judicial  district 
IB  divided  Into  divisions. 

Src.  702.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  bvuds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Including  payment  of  awards  under 
title  V. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clrciun- 
Btance  Ip  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President.  I  have  asked  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2923, 
which  Senator  Douglas  Introduced  a  few 
moments  ago  on  behalf  of  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators.  This  bill  Is  an  omni- 
bus set  of  proposals,  the  main  purposes 
of  which  are  to  create  a  Federal  sissur- 
ance  of  fair  selection  of  jurors,  both  Fed- 
eral and  State,  and  to  bring  a  better 
measure  of  Federal  protection  for  the 
personal  security  of  Negroes  and  civil 
rights  workers  In  the  South. 

Both  of  these  are  matters  which  we 
In  the  Congress  should  deal  with  this 
year.  In  cosponsorlng  this  legislation. 
I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  am  firmly 
committed  not  only  to  enacting  a  full 
and  effective  new  civil  rights  measure 
this  year,  but  also,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, to  enacting  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  will  help  the  Negro  in  the  ghettos 
of  the  North  meet  his  problems  and  be 
able  to  lead  a  better  life. 

With  reference  to  S.  2923.  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  I  am  not  convinced  that 
every  one  of  its  provisions  Is  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  problem  that  It  deals 
with.  These  are  difficult  and  technical 
problems  which  involve  Intricate  judg- 
ments about  what  approach  will  work 
most  effectively.  I  have  been  studying 
this  entire  matter  for  some  time  and  I 
shall  offer  my  thoughts,  insofar  as  they 
differ  from  today's  bUl.  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  I  faiow  that  many  other 
Senators  will  have  useful  suggestions  to 
offer  to  the  same  end.  And  we  shall  all 
want  to  study  the  administration's  pro- 
posals  with  great  care  when  they  are 
Introduced. 

Neverthless.  because  I  agree  with  the 
overall  purpose  of  S.  2923.  I  am  glad  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor.  It  will  serve  as  a 
useful  starting  point  for  the  further  dis- 
cussion that  we  must  undertake  if  we 
are  to  enact  the  most  careful  and  con- 
structive, the  most  responsible  and  prac- 
tical legislation  possible. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
my  distinct  privilege  to  speak  today  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Civil  Rights  Protection 
Act  of  1966. 

Since  I  arrived  in  the  Senate  I  have 
worked  for  and  voted  for  legislation  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all  American  citi- 
zens to  equal  jusUce  before  the  law.  I 
supported  the  civil  rights  legislation  in 
1963,  1964.  and  1965  because  I  beUeved 
the  legislation  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  guaranteed  under  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  all  our  citizens. 
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Recent  history  has  shown  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  legislation,  but  It  has 
also  shown  that  further  legislation  is 
necessary.  This  situation  was  pointed 
out  very  clearly  last  year  by  the  failure 
of  local  authorities  to  protect  lives  and 
enforce  the  law  in  Lowndes  County,  Ala. 
On  Friday,  August  20,  1965,  Jonathan 
Daniels,  an  outstanding  yoimg  man  from 
Keene,  N.H.,  and  a  student  at  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  Seminary  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  was  working  on  behalf  of 
civil  rights  in  Hayneville.  Ala.  This 
young  man  had  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  high  school  class  in  Keene,  had 
been  valedictorian  of  his  class  at  the 
Virginia  MlUtary  Institute,  and  had  com- 
pleted 2  years  of  study  at  the  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  truly 
an  outstanding  man,  who  at  the  age  of 
26  had  earned  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all  who  knew  him. 

On  that  Friday  he  was  murdered, 
struck  down  by  a  shotgun  blast,  because 
of  his  work  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. His  murderer  was  tried,  and.  after 
a  trial  which  the  attorney  general  of 
Alabama  himself  characterized  as  a 
"whitewash"  of  a  "coldblooded,  pre- 
meditated murder."  acquitted. 

Later  that  year  I  went  to  Alabama  to 
see  for  myself  what  the  facts  were.  I 
spoke  with  law  enforcement  officials,  citi- 
zens, civil  rights  workers  and  opponents 
of  civil  rights.  I  left  feeling  that  Federal 
legislation  was  necessary  to  protect  not 
only  the  civil  rights  workers  who  were 
acting  in  full  accord  with  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  also  to  protect  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  many  communities  who  had 
a  right  to  expect  their  laws  against 
murder  enforced. 

The  bill  which  has  been  Introduced 
today  will,  if  enacted,  provide  this  needed 
protection  to  the  law-abiding  citizens  of 
our  Nation. 

This  bill  represents  the  thinking  and 
work  of  many  people.  I  am  pleased  that 
It  includes  some  of  the  ideas  which  I 
have  urged.  It  is  a  fine  bill,  and  after 
such  changes  as  the  Senate  may  think 
proper,  I  hope  for  Its  rapid  enactment. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  join  in  the  latest  bipartisan  effort 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  in  introducing  the  Civil  Rights 
Protection  Act  of  1966.  This  bill  could 
be  called  the  "Equal  Justice  Act  of  1966." 
because  its  main  thrust  is  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  discriminatory  system  of  justice 
and  law  enforcement  which  now  prevails 
in  many  communities  throughout  the 
South. 

It  seeks  to  bring  to  an  end  a  system 
not  of  justice  but  of  injustice  which  has 
denied  Negro  citizens  and  civil  rights 
workers  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
and  which  has  for  years  permitted  acts 
of  racial  violence  including  murder  to 
go  unpunished. 

This  legislation  has  been  made  neces- 
sary because  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  some  areas  liave  de- 
faulted in  their  constitutional  obligation 
to  provide  equal  justice  to  all.  By  their 
biased  and  partial  administration  of 
justice,  by  their  misuse  of  the  legal  pro- 
cess to  harass  and  intimidate  civil  rights 
workers,  by  their  failure  to  protect  those 
engaged  in  civil  rights  activity  from  vio- 


lence ai«i  uy  permitting  such  violence  to 
go  unpunished,  these  officials  have  made 
a  mockery  of  Justice.  This  bill  would  do 
no  more  than  to  restore  the  btdance  to 
the  scales  of  justice  which  they  have 
weighted  so  heavily  against  the  Negro 
citizen  and  persons  lawfully  exercising 
rights  guaranteed  them  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

To  those  who  will  contend  that  this 
legislation 'Would  upset  the  traditional 
Federal -State  division  of  responsibility 
for  law  enforcement,  let  me  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  both  the  obli- 
gation and  authority  to  act  when  persons 
are  denied  their  constitutional  rights  by 
State  officials.  If  State  and  local  officials 
would  recognize  and  assume  their  consti- 
tutional responsibility  and  take  steps  to 
end  the  discriminatory  pattern  of  justice, 
Federal  action  would  be  urmecessary! 
This  legislation  will  not  touch  a  single 
community  where  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials are  administering  justice  fairly 
and  equitably.  It  will  reach  only  those 
officials  who  persist  in  abdicating  their 
sworn  constitutional  duty  to  uphold  the 
law. 

On  January  28, 1  Joined  in  Introducing 
two  bills  to  meet  the  problem  of  racial 
discrimination  in  law  enforcement.  One 
bill  would  strengthen  existing  Federal 
criminal  statutes  under  which  civil  rlghta 
violations  may  now  be  prosecuted;  the 
other  would  put  an  end  to  racial  discrim- 
ination In  the  selection  of  juries. 

Since  then — Indeed  only  on  Monday— 
a  three- judge  Federal  court  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  in  an  unprecedented  ruling 
ordered  court  officials  in  Lowndes 
County.  Ala.,  to  cease  excluding  Negroes 
from  jury  duty,  to  draw  up  new  Jury  lists 
from  which  Negroes  would  not  be  ex- 
cluded and  to  make  periodic  reports  to 
the  Federal  court  giving  the  name  and 
race  of  everyone  found  unfit  for  Jury 
duty  along  with  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons why  each  had  been  turned  down. 

Lowndes  County  is  not  unique  in  ex? 
eluding  Negroes  from  Jury  duty.  It  is 
only  the  most  glaring  example  of  a  con- 
tinu  ng  and  persistent  unconstitutional 
practice  of  racial  discrimination  in  the 
jury  selection  process  In  violation  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

In  addition  to  addressing  itself  to  the 
problem  of  racial  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  juries  and  making  It  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  attack  or  Intimidate  civil 
rights  workers,  the  bill  we  are  Intro- 
ducing today  would  also  permit  the  re- 
moval to  the  Federal  courts  for  trial  of 
State  offenses  where  It  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  a  pattern  of  discriminatory 
justice  exists  in  the  State  courts  and 
where  such  Federal  court  prosecution  is 
necessary  to  assure  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  Federal 
court  injunctions  to  protect  citizens  In 
the  exerelse  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
The  Attorney  General  now  has  the  power 
to  bring  such  injunction  proceedings  In 
voting  rights  and  school  desegregation 
cases.  This  bill  would  extend  his  au- 
thority to  bring  suoh  proceedings  to  pre- 
vent the  deprivation  of  constitutional 
rights  generally. 

Another  key  provision  of  the  bill  Is  one 
which  would  provide  restitution  by  the 
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Federal  Government  to  clviil  rights  work- 
ers who  are  injured  while  lawfully  exer- 
cising their  constitution^  rights  and 
msike  States  and  counties  liable  to  the 
Federal  Government  where  police  or 
other  local  officials  are  responsible  for 
the  injury.  This  bill  would  not  only  rec- 
ognize the  responsibility  of  government 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Its  citizens  but  also  Its  mpral  obligation 
to  compensate  the  Iimoc^nt  victims  of 
anticivil  rights  violence  «1io  have  suf- 
fered physical  injury  wbiile  seeking  to 
vindicate  their  constitutional  rights 
which  the  Government  is  mandated  by 
the  Constitution  to  protect. 

There  are  some,  of  cowse,  who  will 
call  this  legislation  too  far  reaching. 
But  the  evils  of  unequal  Justice  and  un- 
punished violence,  intimidation,  and  ter» 
ror  are  matters  of  grave  national  con- 
cern to  which  the  Congress  cannot  re- 
.maln  Indifferent  so  long  as  State  and 
s  hocal  governmental  officials  persist  in  de- 
ifying the  plain  command  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

This  bill,  which  follows  closely  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission for  new  Federal  legislation.  Is 
essential  if  all  our  cltlzei^  without  re- 
gard to  race  or  color  in  ^very  city  and 
hamlet  In  our  land  are  to  enjoy  equal 
justice  and  live  in  freedom  without  fear 
of  physical  violence. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  proud  to  Join  Senators 
Douglas,  Hart,  and  several  of  my  other 
colleagues  In  sponsoring  tv  bill  which 
will,  if  enacted,  close  the  loopholes  which 
have  allowed  nlghtrideri  and  bomb- 
throwers  to  escape  justice  Ui  some  of  our 
States. 

This  legislation  will  apply  to  the  50 
States.  But,  It  can  be  nO  secret  that 
I  the  abuses  It  Is  aimed  at  correcting  have 
been  prevalent,  for  the  moist  part.  In  our 
Southern  States.  And  th$t  Is  primarily 
where  the  legislation  will  have  an  effect. 

First,  the  legislation  will  insure  that 
southern  juries  will  be  selected  from  a 
cross-section  of  the  general  population. 
It  will  end  the  practice  of  excluding 
Negroes  and  other  minority  groups  from 
jury  service.  It  will  accomplish  this  by 
providing  Federal  guidelines  for  jury 
selection  and  by  applying  these  guide- 
lines to  the  State  courts,  when  it  Is  de- 
termined that  there  has  been  systematic 
exclusion  from  jury  selection  because  of 
race,  color,  sex.  religious,  or  political 
affiliation,  and  economic  or  social  status. 

This  provision  will  insure  each  Indi- 
vidual his  constitutional  right  to  trial 
by  a  Jury  of  his  peers.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  Juries  which  will  take  an  im- 
partial view  of  the  ^videiace.  especlEiIly 
In  dvll  rights  cases,  and  will  not  flinch 
from  bringing  In  a  verdict  of  "guilty" 
when  the  evidence  warrants  such  a  find- 
ing. 

The  second  major  protlsion  of  this 
legislation  will  enable  the  Federal  courts, 
In  certain  carefully  limited  Instances,  to 
assume  Jurisdiction  over  criminal  mat- 
ters when  it  is  determined  that  such 
action  is  required  to  insure  equal  pro- 
tection under  State  laws.  This  provi- 
sion would  apply  both  to  defendants  who 
are  not  recelvng  equal  Justice  and  to  the 
prosecution  of  civil  rights  cases  where  it 
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Is  clear  that  justice  cannot  be  served  be- 
cause of  a  segregated  system  of  Justice. 

Finally,  this  legislation  provides  ma- 
chinery for  compensating  those  who  have 
been  killed  or  injured,  or  who  have  lost 
their  property  by  the  illegal  Ew;t  of  those 
who  have  tried  to  keep  dedicated  civil 
rights  workere  from  their  lawful  activ- 
ities. A  Federal  indemnification  board 
would  be  established,  within  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  That  board  would 
make  the  initial  determination  of  liabil- 
ity |and  that  determination  would  be  re- 
viewed in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Diajtrict  of  Columbia.  Further,  local  and 
Sta(te  governments  would  be  made  civilly 
liable  for  interference  with  the  rights  of 
otliers,  whereas  they  have  previously 
escfeped  liability  by  invoking  the  doctrine 
of  rgovemmental  immunity." 

Jjlr.  President,  there  may  be  some  who 
stiy  this  legislation  goes  too  far.  It  does 
not;  This  legislation  is  drafted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  it  goes  only 
far  enough  to  put  an  end  to  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  southern  Juries  ignoring  the 
most  patent  evidence  in  order  to  set  free 
murderers,  bomb  throwers,  conspirators, 
and  those  who  have  nm  the  gtunut  «f 
crimes  against  civil  rights  workers  and 
members  of  minority  groups.  And  it 
goes  only  far  enough  to  end  the  kangaroo 
courts  which  have  convicted  Negroes  and 
civil  rights  workers  on  flimsy,  sometimes 
manufactured  evidence  and  then  com- 
pounded the  injustice  by  invoking  ex- 
ceedingly harsh  penalties. 

This  leferislation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  translating  from  mjrth  into  real- 
ity, the  motto  which  is  engraved  on  the 
front  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building 
across  the  street:  "Equal  Justice  Under 
Law." 


PRANK  E.  LIPP 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  bill.  S.  1407.  for  the  relief 
of  Frank  E.  Lipp. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1407),  for  the  relief  of  Frank  E.  Lipp. 
which  were,  on  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out 
"any",  and  insert  "the",  and  on  page  1, 
line  11,  strike  out  "any",  and  insert 
"the". 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  motion  wm  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  What  is  the  will 
of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Douglas' 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  pursuant  to  thq  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  business,  the  bill 
which  has  just  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  2791)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  PorceB,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  SUGGESTS 
FULL  DISCLOSURE  ON  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Harry  Golden,  a  trenchant  and  percep- 
tive writer  whose  column  appears  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  among  other 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  has  pro- 
vided us  with  memorable  quotations  from 
the  speeches  and  writings  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  birth  date  we  mark 
Saturday. 
Mr.  Golden  makes  this  observation: 
Lincoln's  simple  opening  of  his  House 
Divided  speech  In  1859  serves  us  for  today: 
"If  we  would  first  know  where  we  are,  and 
wither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  It." 

More  than  a  century  after  these  words, 
our  Nation  is  again  divided  on  the  issue 
of  an  undeclared  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  indeed 
"we  could  better  judge  what  to  do,  and 
how  to  do  It"  if  this  administration  would 
offer  full  discussion  of  the  issues  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Only  then  can  "we  know  where 
we  are.  and  whither  we  are  tending." 

Only  when  the  people,  and  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  are  pro- 
vided with  all  the  facts  can  we  make  a 
judgment  on  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

As  determined  as  I  am,  as  determined 
as  we  all  are,  to  halt  the  encroachment  of 
communism,  the  methods  we  use  In  this 
objective  must  be  worthy  of  public  ex- 
amination and  judgment. 

I  ask  that  we  have  full  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issues  motivating  the  de- 
cisions being  made  today,  affecting  as 
they  do  the  course  of  history  for  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  Golden  reminds  us"  that  after 
three  bitter  and  frustrating  years  of  the 
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American  Civil  War,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote 
to  a  friend: 

I  have  b««n  controlled  by  eventa. 

What  a  lesson  Is  there  here  for  ufl  to- 
day. 

Are  we  being  controlled  by  events, 
rather  than  controlling  those  events? 

Is  our  foreign  policy  as  applied  to 
southeast  Asia  one  of  reaction  to  the 
Communists?  Are  we  then  to  be  led 
by  them  step  by  bleeding  step  Into  a 
land  mass  war  with  Red  China  In  a  place 
and  at  a  time  of  their  choosing? 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
deserve  a  more  complete  exposition  of 
the  facts  decisive  to  their  destiny. 


TESTIMONY   OP   OEORQE    KENNAN 
ON  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  men  most  qualified  to  guide  our 
thinking  on  American  foreign  policy  is 
Mr.  George  Kennan,  former  US.  Ambas- 
sador to  Yugoslavia,  and  author  of  the 
U.S.  containment  policy  of  the  post- 
World  War  n  period.    * 

His  statement  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  today  is  one  of  the 
finest  presentations  I  have  seen,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoro,  as  follows: 

STATUCXlfT    or    OBOBOI    F.    KXNIfAN,    Sknatx 

Coififrms   ON  Pokbon   BxLATioirs,  Pn- 

BUABT  10.  IBM 

Mr.  Chklrm&n.  dUtlngulshed  member*  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  sub- 
ject on  wblob  I  am  Invited  to  give  my  views 
this  morning  Is.  as  I  understand  It,  the  com- 
plex of  problems  connected  with  our  pres- 
ent Involvement  In  Vietnam.  May  I  ex- 
plain, In  undertaking  to  speak  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  southeast  Asia  Is  a  part  of  the 
world  for  which  I  can  claim  no  special  knowl- 
edge. I  am  not  familiar  with  the  official" 
rationale  of  our  policy  there,  except  as  It 
has  been  reflected  in  the  press.  I  cannot 
recall  that  I  have  ever,  either  during  my 
service  in  Oovernment  or  subsequently,  been 
consulted  by  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Oovernmant  on  the  problems  of  our  policy 
in  southeast  Asia  or  even  been  made  privy 
to  the  official  discussions  In  which  that  policy 
was  decided.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
data  relevant  to  any  thoroughly  founded 
Judgment  on  these  matters  which  are  not 
available  to  me.  This  being  the  case,  I  have 
tried  not  to  Jump  to  final  conclusions,  even 
In  my  own  thotighta,  and  to  remain  sym- 
pathetically r«ceptlve  both  to  our  Govern- 
ment's explanations  of  the  very  real  dlffl- 
cultlas  It  has  faced  and  to  the  doubU  and 
quecUona  of  Ita  serious  critics.  I  have  not 
been  anxious  to  press  my  views  upon  the  pub- 
lic; but  I  gladly  give  them  to  you  for  what- 
ever they  are  worth,  claiming  no  particular 
merit  for  them  except  that  they  reflect  an 
experience  with  Communist  affairs  running 
back,  now,  for  nearly  40  years,  and  that 
they  flow  from  the  deepest  and  most  troubled 
ooncem  that  we  should  find  the  right  course 
at  this  tnUy  crucial  Juncture. 

The  first  point  I  should  like  to  make  Is 
that  If  we  were  not  already  Involved  as  we 
are  today  In  Vietnam,  I  would  know  of  no 
reason  why  we  should  wish  to  become  so 
Involved,  and  I  can  think  of  several  reasons 
why  we  should  wish  not  to.  Vietnam  Is  not 
a  region  of  major  Industrial-military  Im- 
portance. It  to  difficult  to  beUeve  that  any 
'  deoUlve  development  of  the  world  situation 
la  going  to  be  determined  by  what  happens 


on  that  territory.  Were  It  not  for  the  con- 
siderations of  prestige  that  arise  out  of  our 
existing  involvement,  even  a  situation  In 
which  South  Vietnam  was  controlled  exclu- 
sively by  the  Vletcong,  while  regrettable  and 
no  doubt  morally  unwarranted,  would  not 
present,  in  my  opinion,  dangers  great  enough 
to  Justify  our  direct  military  Intervention. 
Given  the  situation  that  exists  today  in  the 
relations  among  the  leading  Communist 
powtn,  there  Is  every  likelihood  that  a  Com- 
munist regime  In  South  Vietnam  would  fol- 
low a  fairly  Independent  political  course. 
There  la  no  reason  to  expect  that  such  a 
regime  would  find  It  either  necessary  or 
desirable,  in  present  circumstances,  to  func- 
tion simply  as  a  passive  puppet  and  instru- 
ment of  Chinese  p>ower.  And  as  for  the  dan- 
ger its  establishment  there  would  unleash 
similar  tendencies  In  neighboring  countries, 
this  would  depend  largely  on  the  manner  In 
which  It  came  into  power.  In  the  light  of 
what  has  recently  happened  in  Indonesia 
and  on  tbe  Indian  subcontinent,  the  danger 
of  the  so-called  domino  effect  of  a  limited 
Communist  success  in  that  area  seems  to  me 
to  be  confilderabiy  less  than  It  was  when  the 
main  decisions  were  taken  that  led  to  our 
present  involvement. 

From  the  long-term  standpoint,  therefore, 
and  on  principle,  I  think  our  military  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  has  to  be  recognized 
as  unfortunate — as  something  we  would  not 
chooae  deliberately  if  tbe  choice  were  ours 
to  make  all  over  again  today;  and  by  the 
same  token  I  think  it  should  be  oiu-  Govern- 
ment's aim  to  liquidate  this  involvement  just 
as  soon  as  this  can  be  done  without  inordi- 
nate damage  to  our  own  prestige  or  to  the 
stability  of  conditions  In  that  area. 

It  Is  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
Involvement  is  today  a  fact.  It  creates  a 
new  situation.  It  raises  new  questions,  ul- 
terior to  the  basic  long-term  problem,  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  A  precipitate 
and  disorderly  withdrawal  could  represent 
In  present  circumstances  a  disservice  to  our 
own  Interests  and  even  to  world  peace  great- 
er than  any  that  might  have  been  involved 
m  our  fiUlure  to  engage  ourselves  there  in 
the  first  place.  This  is  a  reality  which.  If 
there  Is  to  be  ^ny  peaceful  resolution  of 
this  conflict,  will  hjave  to  be  recognized  not 
only  by  the  more  critical  of  our  friends  but 
by  our  adversaries  as  well. 

I  have,  at  the  same  time,  great  misgivings 
about  any  deliberate  expansion  of  hostilities 
on  our  part  directed  to  tha  achievement  of 
something  called  victory — If,  by  the  use  of 
that  term,  we  envisage  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  recalcitrance  with  which  we 
are  now  faced,  the  formal  submission  by  the 
adversary  to  oiu'  will,  and  the  complete  reali- 
zation of  our  present  stated  political  aims. 
I  doubt  that  these  things  can  be  achieved 
even  by  the  most  formidable  military  suc- 
cesses. There  seems  to  be  an  impression 
that,  if  we  bring  sufficient  military  pressure 
to  bear,  there  will  occur  at  some  point  some- 
thing In  the  natiure  of  a  political  capitula- 
tion by  the  other  side.  I  think  this  Is  a 
most  dangerous  assumption.  The  North  Vi- 
etnamese and  the  Vletcong  have,  between 
them,  a  great  deal  of  space  and  manpower 
to  give  up,  If  they  have  to,  and  the  Chinese 
can  give  them  more  if  they  need  it.  FideUty 
to  the  Communist  tradition  would  dictate 
that,  if  really  pressed  to  extremity  on  the 
military  level,  they  should  disappear  entirely 
from  the  open  scene  and  fall  back  exclu- 
sively on  an  underground  political  and  mili- 
tary existence,  rather  than  accept  terms  that 
would  be  openly  humiliating  and  would  rep- 
resent in  their  eyes  the  betrayel  of  the  polit- 
ical prospects  of  the  causes  to  which  they 
are  dedicated.  Any  total  rotting  out  of  the 
Vletcong  from  the  territory  of  South  Viet- 
nam could  be  achieved,  if  it  cbuld  be  achieved 
at  all,  only  at  tbe  cost  of  a  degree  of  damage 
to  civilian  life,  and  civilian  suffering  gener- 
ally, for  which  I  should  not  like  to  see  this 


country  responsible.  And  to  attempt  to 
crush  North  Vietnamese  strength  to  a  point 
where  Hanoi  could  no  longer  give  any  sup- 
port for  Vletcong  political  activity  In  the 
aouth  would  almost  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  In  Chlneee  forces  at  some  point, 
whether  formally  or  in  the  guise  of  volun- 
teers, thus  involving  us  In  a  military  con- 
flict with  Communist  China  on  one  of  the 
most  \infavorable  theaters  of  hostility  that 
we  could  possibly  choose. 

This  Ls  not  the  only  reason  why  I  think  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  tbe 
escalation  of  this  conflict.  There  is  another 
one  which  is  no  less  weighty.  This  is  the 
effect  the  donfUct  is  already  having  on  our 
policies  and  Interests  further  afield.  Not 
only  are  great  and  potentially  more  im- 
portant questions  of  world  affairs  not  re- 
ceiving, as  a  consequence  of  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  Vietnam,  the  attention  they  should 
be  receiving,  but  in  some  instances  assets  we 
already  enjoy,  and  hop>eful  possibilities  we 
should  be  developing,  are  being  sacrificed  to 
this  unpromising  involvement  In  a  remote 
and  secondary  theater  of  activity.  Our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  have  suffered 
grievously  as  was  to  be  expected — and  this 
at  a  time  when  far  more  Important  things 
were  Involved  In  those  relations  than  what  li 
Idvolved  In  Vietnam,  and  when  we  had  speclsl 
reason  to  cultivate  them,  tfore  unfortunate 
sUll,  In  my  opinion,  Is  the  damage  being  done 
to  the  feeling  entertained  toward  us  by  tb* 
Japanese  people.  The  confidence  and  the 
good  disposition  of  the  Japanese  is  the  great- 
est af set  we  have  had — and  the  greatest  asset 
we  oould  have  In  east  Asia.  As  the  greatest 
Industrial  complex  In  the  entire  Far  Bast,  and 
the  only  place  where  today  the  sinews  of 
modem  wax  could  be  produced  on  a  for- 
nUdable  scale,  Japan  Is  of  vital  Importance 
to  MB  and  Indeed  to  the  prospects  generally  of 
peace  and  stability  in  east  Asia.  There  Is  no 
success  we  could  have  In  Vietnam  that  could 
conceivably  warrant  the  sacrifice  by  us  of  tbe 
confidence  and  good  will  of  the  Japanese 
people.  Tet  we  abuse  that  confidence  and 
good  will  In  the  most  serious  way  when  we 
press  the  military  struggle  In  Vietnam,  and 
particularly  when  w«  press  It  by  means  of 
strategic  bombing. 

I  mention  Japan  particularly  because  It  U 
an  outstanding  example,  both  In  Importance 
and  In  the  Intensity  of  the  feelings  aroused, 
of  the  psychological  damage  that  Is  being 
done  In  many  parts  of  the  world  by  the  pros- 
ecution of  this  confiict,  and  that  wUl  be  done 
in  even  greater  meas\ire  If  the  hostiliUes 
become  still  more  bloody  and  tragic  as  t 
result  of  our  deliberate  effort.  It  is  clear  thst 
however  j\istlfied  our  action  may  be  in  our 
own  eyes,  it  has  failed  to  win  either  enthusl* 
asm  or  confidence  even  among  peoples  nor- 
mally friendly  to  us.  Our  motives  are  widely 
nUslnterpreted;  and  the  spectacle  of  Ameri- 
cans Inflicting  grievous  Injury  on  the  live*  of 
a  poor  and  helpless  people,  and  particularly 
a  people  of  different  race  and  color,  no  matttf 
how  warranted  by  military  necessity  or  by 
tbe  excesses  of  the  adversary  our  operaUons 
may  seem  to  us  to  be,  produces  reactions 
among  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  profoundly  detrimental  to  the  image 
we  would  like  them  to  hold  of  this  country- 
I  am  not  saying  that  this  Is  just  or  right.  I 
am  saying  that  it  Is  so,  and  that  It  is  bound, 
in  the  circumstances,  to  be  so.  A  victory  p«ir- 
chased  at  the  price  of  further  such  dainsge 
would  be  a  hoUqjr  one  in  terms  of  our  world 
Interests,  no  matter  what  advantages  it  mlgbt 
hold  from  the  standpoint  of  developments 
on  the  local  scene. 

These  are  the  reasons,  gentlemen,  why  I 
hope  that  our  Government  wUl  restrict 
our  military  operations  in  Vietnam  to  the 
minimum  necessary  to  assure  the  security 
of  our  forces  and  to  maintain  our  military 
presence  there  until  we  can  achieve  a  satis- 
factory peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict 
and  why  I  hope  that  we  will  continue  to  pur- 
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sue  vigorously  the  question  fdr  tuch  a  reso- 
lution of  It,  even  U  this  Involvts  aom*  mod- 
eration of  our  stated  objectives  and  If  the 
resulting  settlement  appears  to  us  as  less 
than  Ideal.  I  cannot,  of  course.  Judge  the 
military  necessities  of  our  situation;  but 
everything  I  know  about  its  political  aspects 
suggests  to  me  that  General  Gavin  Is  on  the 
right  track  In  his  suggestions  that  we  should, 
if  I  understood  him  correctly,  decide  what 
limited  areas  we  can  safely  police  and  defend, 
and  restrict  ourselves  largely  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  position  there.  I  have  listened 
with  Interest  to  the  arguments  that  have 
been  brought  forward  In  opposition  to  his 
views,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  been 
much  Impressed  with  some  of  them.  When 
I  am  told  that  It  would  be  difficult  to  defend 
such  enclaves,  it  Is  hard  for  me  to  understand 
why  It  would  be  easier  to  defend  the  much 
wider  areas  which  expanded  boetllltles,  if 
successful,  would  presumably  bring  under 
our  nominal  control.  Nor  do  I  understand 
tbe  argument  that  our  allies  will  lose  confi- 
dence In  us  If  we  fall  to  press  forward  ag- 
gressively In  Vietnam.  In  the  first  place,  1 
am  not  aware  that  any  serious  commentator 
has  been  pressing  for  anything  like  a  total 
and  finmedlate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
But  even  If  that  were  the  case,  It  seems 
Implausible  to  me  that  we  should  suffer 
much  loss  of  confidence  on  that  accoimt  at 
the  hands  of  a  Britain  which  has  wisely  and 
tolerantly  liquidated  great  portions  of  its  for- 
mer colonial  empire  since  the  recent  war;  of 
a  Prance  which  has  only  recerrtly.  In  an  Im- 
pressive exhibition  of  statesmnnshlp,  with- 
drawn from  Its  former  North  African  posses- 
sions; or  of  a  Netherlands  which,  under  otu- 
urging  and  encouragement,  has  had  the  gen- 
erosity to  give  up  the  great  territories  In 
Indonesia.  In  matters  such  as  this.  It  Is  not. 
In  my  experience,  what  you  do  that  Is  de- 
cisive: it  Is  how  you  do  It.  I  would  submit 
there  Is  more  respect  to  be  won  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world  by  a  resolute  and  courageous 
liquidation  of  unsound  positions  than  in  the 
most  stubborn  pursuit  of  extravagant  or  lui- 
promlslng  objectives. 

And  finally,  when  I  hear  it  said  that  to 
adopt  a  defensive  strategy  In  South  Vietnam 
would  be  to  rat  on  our  commitment  to  the 
Government  of  that  territory,  I  would  like  to 
note  what  that  commitment  really  consists 
of  and  when  and  how  It  was  Incurred.  What 
•eems  to  be  Involved  here  is  an  obligation  on 
our  part  not  only  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  a 
certain  foreign  political  entity  but  to  assure 
tbe  Internal  security  of  Its  Government  in 
circumstances  where  that  Oovernment  is  un- 
able to  assure  that  security  by  its  own  means. 
Now  any  such  obligation  is  one  that  goes, 
obviously,  considerably  further  than  the  nor- 
mal obligations  of  a  military  alUance.  If  we 
did  not  really  Incur  it  In  any  formal  way, 
then  we  should  not  be  inventing  it  for  our- 
selves, and  assuring  ourselves  that  we  are 
bound  by  it,  today.  But  if  wb  did,  then  I 
fall  to  imderstand  how  It  was  possible  for 
us.  In  entering  into  any  such  commitment, 
to  bypass  the  processes  of  senatorial  advice 
and  consent  which  were  meant  to  come  into 
play  when  undertakings  of  evwn  lesser  im- 
port than  this  were  entered  into. 
Now  Just  two  concluding  observations : 
""t,  I  would  like  It  understood  that  what 
I  have  said  here  Implies  nothing  but  the  hlgh- 
••t  respect  and  admiration  for  the  fighting 
qualities  of  our  forces  in  the  ifleld.  I  have 
the  greatest  confidence  In  thm.  men  and 
commanders  alike.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
tbey  can  and  vrtll.  If  duty  requires,  produce 
"Wlltary  resuiu  that  will  surprise  both  our 
•MpUcal  friends  and  our  arrogant  adversaries. 
It  Is  not  their  fighting  qualities  but  the 
purpose  to  which  they  are  being  employed 
that  evokes  my  skepticism, 
^'^'idly.  let  me  say  that  I  an  not  looking 
«  this  whole  problem  from  the  moral  stand- 
P«nt  but  from  the  practical  qae.    X  see  la 


tha  Vletcong  a  band  of  ruthlesa  fanatlca, 
partly  misled  perhaps  by  the  propaganda  that 
has  been  drummed  into  them,  but  cruel  in 
their  methods,  dlotorial  and  oppressive  In 
their  alms.  Their  claim  to  represent  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  is  unfounded,  arro- 
gant, and  outrageous.  A  country  which  fell 
under  their  exclusive  power  would  have  my 
deepest  sympathy.  And  I  would  hope  that 
this  eventuality,  at  least,  can  be  prevented 
by  our  present  effort. 

But  our  own  country  should  not  be  asked, 
and  should  not  ask  of  Itself,  to  shoiUder  the 
main  burden  of  determining  the  political 
realities  In  any  other  country,  and  particu- 
larly not  In  one  remote  frcHn  our  shores, 
from  our  cultiire,  and  from  the  experience 
of  our  people.  In  saying  this,  I  am  only 
paraphrasing,  and  very  poorly,  words  once 
uttered  by  one  who  had  at  one  time  been  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  who,  had  a 
Foreign  Relations  Cooamlttee  existed  in  his 
day,  would  certainly  have  been  a  member  of 
it.  This  was  John  Qutncy  Adams,  and  I 
would  like  your  permission  to  recall,  before 
I  close,  the  words  of  his  that  I  have  In  mind. 
They  were  spoken  In  this  city  145  years  ago, 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  1821.  Some  of  you 
may  be  familiar  with  them,  but  they  will 
stand  repeating  at  this  moment. 

"Wherever  the  standard  of  freedom  and 
Independence  has  been  or  shall  be  unfurled, 
there,"  Adams  said,  "will  be  America's  heart, 
her  benedictions,  and  her  prayers.  "But  she 
goes  not  abroad,"  he  went  on,  "In  search  of 
monsters  to  destroy.  She  Is  the  well-wisher 
to  tbe  freedom  and  Independence  of  all.  She 
Is  the  champion  and  vindicator  only  of  her 
own.  She  will  recoounend  the  general  cause 
by  the  countenance  of  her  voice,  and  by  the 
benignant  sympathy  of  her  example.  She 
well  knows  that  by  once  enlisting  under  other 
banners  than  her  own,  were  they  even  the 
banners  of  foreign  independence,  she  would 
Involve  herself  beyond  the  power  of  extri- 
cation, in  all  the  wars  of  Interest  and  In- 
trigue, of  Individual  avarice,  envy  and  am- 
bition, which  assume  the  colors  and  usurp 
the  standards  of  freedom.  The  fundamental 
maxims  of  her  policy  would  Insensibly 
change  from  liberty  to  force.  •  •  •  she 
might  become  the  dlctatress  of  the  world. 
She  would  no  longer  be  the  ruler  of  her  own 
spirit." 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
Adams  had  In  mind  when  he  spoke  those 
lines;  but  I  think  that,  without  knowing  It, 
he  spoke  very  pertinently  to  us,  and  very 
wisely.       "^ 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  14 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mi.  President.  .  I 
move,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  tuljoum- 
ment  until  10  o'clock  ajn..  Monday, 
February  14, 1966. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
under  the  previous  order,  adjourned 
until  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 14, 1966. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  10  (legislative  day  of 
January  16), 1966: 

Thx  JiTsiciAaT 

Miles  W.  Lord,  of  Mlimesota,  to  be  UJ3. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota 
vice  Dennis  F.  Donovan,  retired. 

Envxxommentai.    Scixnck    Sexvicxs 
Aomin  isTRATioK 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment 


to  the  grades  Indicated  In  the  Envlroxunental 
Science  Services  Administration: 

To  be  commanderM 
Cllntoo  D.  Upbam 
Floyd  J.  Tucker,  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenant  oommanden 
FrancU  D.  Moran         O.  William  Hayes 
John  W.  Bricker  Seymour  R.  Kotler 

Donald  J.  Florwlck       Darrell  W.  Crawford 
SlgmuBd  R.  Petersen  Frederick  H.  Gramllng 
J.  Rodney  Lewis 

To  be  Ueutenanta 


Carl  N.  Davis 
Edward  E.  Jones 
John  E.  Dropp 
Joseph  W.  Dropp 
Walter  F.  Forster  n 
Delwyn  O.  Webster 
Joseph  T.  Smith 
Peter  M.  Schldrich 
Robert  C.  Weatphall 


BUly  O.  Morrtaon 
WUUam  R.  Klease 
Gerald  M.  Ward 
Woodrow  E.  BUaa,  Jr. 
Phillip  C.  Johnson 
Rodger  K.  Woodruff 
James  M.  Wintermyre 
Karl  W.  Klenlnger,  Jr. 
Karl  S.  Karlnch 


To  be  Ueutenanta  (junior  grade) 

James  P.  Brown,  Jr.      Peter  K.  Relchert 
Richard  M.  PetrycEan-  Kills  G.  Campbell  nx 

ko  Gary  E.  Rorvig 

Leonard  T.  Lynch,  Jr.  Bobby  D.  Edwards 
William  S.  Plank  Donald  R.  Rich 

Richard  V.  O'CTonnell    MarshaU  A.  Levltan 
Philip  L.  Richardson     A.  David  Schuldt 
Ralph  H.  Rhudy  George  M.  Ensign 

^  Walter  S.  Simmons        George  C.  C^iappell 
Frederick  G.  Paulsen    John  P.  Vandeimeulen 
Jeffrey  L.  Gammon 

Tobeenaigna 


Fidel  E.  Smith 
Charles  H.  McClure 
Christopher  C.  Math- 

ewaon 
Otto  F.  Steffin 
Carl  W.  Fisher 
Arthur  P.  Sibold  in 
John  O.  Holland 
Phillip  F.  Dean 
Steven  M.  Brlckson 
Joseph  L.  Scott 
Lance  W.  Pape 
Glen  R.  Schaefer 
Harold  D.  Nllsson 
Duane  D.  Helton 
Lionel  Greve 
James  L.  Murpby 
William  M.  Goodhue. 

Jr. 


William  S.  Rlohardaoo 
A.  Conrad  Weymann 

m 

David  L.  Sweetland 
Gordon  P.  Dodge 
George  R.  Knecht 
Jack  L.  Wallace 
Henry  M.  Coghlan  n 
Michael  W.  Chalf  ant 
Roy  K.  Matsushlge 
Richard  T.  LeRoy 
Larry  K.  Nelson 
Arthur  D.  Ross 
OoUn  L.  Campbell 
Richard  F.  Coona 
Arthur  J.  Kuhn 
John  K.  Callahan.  Jt.   f 
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CONFIRBIATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  10  (legislative  day 
of  January  26) .  1966 : 

UJ3.  AiB  Foacs 

The  following  officers  for  ^polntment  In 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the  grade  indicated, 
tinder  the  provisloiu  of  chapter  36  and  sec- 
ttons  8373  and  8376,  UUe  10,  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  major  generala 

'Brig.  Gen.  Howard  W.  Cannon,  FVS63170, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  J.  Clarence  Da  vies,  Jr.,  FV- 
904230,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  8.  Dawson,  FV682706, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

•Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  FV366107, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  C.  Hagan,  FV30T798, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  WllUam  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  FV944440. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  WUUam  D.  Price,  FV2e«178, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general* 

•Ool.  Earl  O.  Anderson,  FV706280,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Joseph  W.  Barron,  FV423421,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 
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Col.  Rlcb&rd  T.  OelU.  FVSTSaaS.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Stanley  J.  Czyzak,  FV3640T7,  Air  Force 

•Col.  Dan  BJ  Dyer.  FVa2ia700,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  WlllUm  R.  Harpster,  FV662780.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Herman  t.  Harrla,  FV344163,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

•Col.  John  W.  Hoff,  FV828696,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

•Col.  Joseph  8.  Hoover,  FVB07184,  Air  Force* 
Reeerve. 

Col.  Joe  K.-'KUgore.  FV4374ia.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Ool.  Tom  K.  Marchbanks,  Jr.,  FV668752, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Maurice  I.  Marks.  FV367334.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  James  L.  Murray.  FV8866a4,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Owynn  H.  Robinson,  FV78ia40,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

•Col.  Martin  H.  Scharlemann,  FV403684, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  H.  3tembler,  FV343806.  Air  Force 
Reeerve. 

Col.  Evelle  J.  Younger.  FV8B1177.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

The  following  offlcerB  for  appo'.ntment  as 
Reserve  oommlaaloned  ofllcers  In  ttie  t7.8.  Air 
Force,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  und  ir  the  pro- 
visions ot  aecUODS  8218,  83S1.  8363.  and  8392, 
tlUe  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Oen.  Joseph  P.  Oentlle.   FG384460, 
ICassachxisetts  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Raymond  A.  Fortln.  FO420587.  Maine 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Roy  A.  Jacobson,  FO20M04S,  Arizona 
Air  National  Guard. 

Ool.  Raymond  J.  Kopecky,  FG7404«2,  Oall- 
fornla  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Michael  C.  Malone,  FO1840428.  New 
York  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  WUUam  D.  Preecott.  FO484047.  Penn- 
sylvania Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Valentine  A.  Siefermann.  FO7047O7, 
Hawaii  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Walter  K.  Williams.  Jr.,  F0766816, 
Colorado  Air  National  Guard. 

(NoTK.— Asterisk  (•)  Indicates  selection  by 
1963  selection  board  and  submission  provided 
for  In  section  8373(d),  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code.) 

The  foil  owing -named  offleers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  to  the  grades 
Indicated,  imder  the  provisions  of  chapter 
836.  title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

Ma].  Gen.  Jack  N.  Donohew.  FR1319 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  B.  Whltehouse.  FR1S77 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Milton  B.  Adams.  FR1712  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  R.  Bond,  Jr.,  FR1937 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Horace  A.  Hanea.  FR2060  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Thomas  K.  McGebee.  FR3809 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Fred  J.  Ascanl.  FR4036  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  W.  Bums,  FR4142  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Fdrce),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  C.  Sherrlll,  FR4910 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 


MaJ.  Oen.  Abe  J.  Beck,  FR5831  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Oordon  M.  Graham,  FR7761 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UJ3. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  E.  Goldsworthy.  FR1631 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  F(vce. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  B.  Campbell,  FR2000 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle.  FR4359  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  W.  Graham,  FR4361 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Otto  J.  Olasser,  FR4368  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.3.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Duward  L.  Crow.  FR18061  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  J.  Crumm,  FR8663 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  W.  Vogt.  Jr..  FR8709  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Jr..  FR8966 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  W.  Hvmiphreys.  Jr., 
FR19928  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force,  Medical).  VS.  Air  Force. 

7*0   be   brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  B.  Manson.  FR1800 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  L.  Delashaw.  PR1913 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Alvan  N.  Moore,  FR2062  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Ernest  A.  Plnson,  FR8117  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  VS.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  L.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  FR4063 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  W.  Paulson,  FR3871 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen.  John  L.  Locke,  FR4042  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Evans,  Jr.,  FR4072 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Harrison  R.  Thyng,  FR4414 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  A.  Yudkin,  FR4480 
(colonel,  Reg\Uar  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  C.  Dempster,  FR4633 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Albert  W.  Schlnz.  FR4646  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Prank  B.  Elliott.  FR4681  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Oordon  F.  Blood.  FR4766  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sam  J.  Byerley,  FR4875  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  H.  NIgro.  FR4889  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  P.  Worley.  PR490e  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Burke,  FR4960  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  C.  Llndley.  Jr..  FR6006 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen  John  M  McNabb.  FR5037  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Ptorce. 

Brtg.  Oen.  Wllllem  B.  Kyes.  FR6064 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Petit,  FRfi213  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  VS.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Olen  J.  McClernon.  FR5217 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  N.  Wilson.  FR5265 
(colonel.  Regxilar  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  0«n.  John  L.  Martin.  Jr.,  rR768« 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Ralph  O.  Taylor.  Jr  ,  FR8660 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Lee  V.  Oossick.  fR8679  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Oen.  James  T.  Stewart,  FR86ai 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  WilUam  H.  Reddell,  FR8874 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Andrew  S.  Low.  Jr.,  FR88M 
(colonel,  U.S.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  D.  Relnbold,  FR88a^ 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  C.  Garland,  FR89a4 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Howard  E.  Kreidler,  PR9177 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  George  B.  Slmler,  FR9336 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Norman  S.  Orwat,  FR9489 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Baer,  FR98ao 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.8.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  David  C.  Jones,  FR9887 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  W.  Berg,  FR9981 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Russell  E.  Dougherty,  FR998{ 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  F.  Schaefer,  FR100fl« 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  H.  Roadman,  FR3379 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Archie  A.  Hoffman,  FRl9a33 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
U.S.  AaiCT 

Lt.  Oen.  Charles  Hartwell  Bonesteel  m, 
018656,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) ,  for  appointment  as  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  711,  to  be  senior 
U.S.  Army  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations. 

The  following-named  officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  generals 
MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Boyle.  019934, 
U.S.  Army. 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  Benjanxln  Lampert, 
020147.  US.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284.  3306,  and  3307: 

To  be  major  generals 

MaJ.  Oen.  George  Ruhlen,  019783,  Anny 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  VS. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Autry  Joseph  Maroun,  019888, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hamilton  Austin  Twltcbell, 
019843,  Army  Of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Joseph  Rieber  Russ,  OI980O, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Hart  Caughey.  019885, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MflJ.  Gen.  Roy  Lassetter.  Jr..  061714.  Anny 
of  the  United  States  ( brigadier  general.  VS. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  J'mes  Edward  Landrum,  Jr.. 
020216,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Mat.  Gen.  Robert  George  Fergiisson. 
020267,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  VS.  Army). 

Mai.  Gen  William  Pelham  Yarborough. 
O203t2.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  Franklin  Evans.  Jr.. 
020368.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUllam  Charles  Haneka, 
020263.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (briga- 
dier general.  U.S.  Army). 


Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  WlU^m  Oberbeck, 
O20569.  Army  of  the  Umtedl  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Oen.  Robert  Frahcls  Seedlock, 
020609.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Oen.  Alexander  Day  Surlee,  Jr., 
020622,  Army  of  )the  United  SUtee  (brigadier 
general,  VS.  Ants)  ■ 

Maj.  Oen.  Albert  OlUe  Cbnnor,  020699, 
Army  of  the  United  States  <brlgadler  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Ferdinand  Ifhomas  Unger, 
020734,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  Fittnklln  Taylor, 
020779,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U..S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Joe  Stalllngs  lawrle,  020914, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army).  j 

To  be  brigadier  gaitrals 

Maj.  Gen.  David  Bennett  IParker,  020571, 
Army  of  the  United  Stated  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Chester  Lee  Jdhnson,  020681, 
Amiy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Ida].  Gen.  John  Jarvls  Tol^n  m,  020836, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJB. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Donald  Ralph  Pierce,  043S32, 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (colonel,  UJ3. 
Army ) .  i  . 

Brig.  Ged.  Richard  Wavne  Whitney, 
031855.  Army  of  the  United  Istates  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  Richard  Giles  $1illweU,  021066, 
Army  of  the  United  Stated  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army).  i 

MaJ.  Oen.  Keimeth  Ore^ry  Wlckham. 
O21073,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Edward  Lotz,  Jr.,  021090, 
Army  of  the  United  Stated  (colonel,  VS. 
Anny). 

Maj.  Oen.  Claire  Elwoo4  Hutchln,  Jr., 
021092,  Army  of  the  United  iStates  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Fillmore  Ke^ady  Mearns, 
021106,  Army  of  the  United  {States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  William  Welby  Beverley,  021107. 
Army  of  the  United  State*  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  Roland  Benhe.t  Anderson, 
021108.  Army  of  the  United  IStates  (colonel, 
U.O.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Frank  Wade  Horrts,  021110, 
Army  of  the  United  State*  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Braden  Latta.  021119, 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  Knox  Eaton,  021132, 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (colonel,  UJ3. 
A-my). 

Maj.  Oen.  Ferdinand  Jo^pb  Chesarek, 
021177.  Army  of  the  United  IStates  (colonel, 
VS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Jaroelav  Thayer  Folda,  Jr., 
021193,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.8.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  John  Charles  Fremont  TUlson 
m.  021196.  Army  of  the  Unltiad  States  (colo- 
nel. VS.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  John  Milton  Finn,  021262.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  VS.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Arthur  Sylvester  Collins,  Jr., 
021260.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
VS.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  Ben  Sternberg.  081286,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Joseph  DenhoUn. 
021293.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U3.  Army). 


Maj.  Oen.  Robert  Howard 
Army  of  the  United  States 
Army). 


York,   021341, 
(colonel,   VS. 


MaJ.  Oen.  William  Raymond  Peers,  021366, 
Army  of  the  United!  States  (colonel,  U.8. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Peter  Stone,  021376, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Carroll  Hilton  D\mn,  021427, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UjS. 
Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Ooodpaster, 
021739,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Julian  J(^nson  Swell,  021791, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frederic  William  Boye.  Jr., 
021891.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
UJS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Bradner  Marlln, 
021899.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Edward  PickeU,  021938, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen..  Walter  Thomas  Kerwln,  Jr., 
021963,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Welborn  Griffin  Dolvln,  021980. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  Harry  William  Osborn  Klnnard. 
021990,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Frank  Thomas  Mlldren,  021992, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UjB. 
Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Henry  Schellman, 
022(X)2,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Michael  Shannon  Davison, 
022061,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WlUlam  Joseph  McCaffrey, 
022065,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Stanley  Robert  Larsen,  022094, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Augustine  Kenan. 
022670.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Allen  Corcoran,  031721, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  WlUlam  Elfler,  032614, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  tempo- ^ 
rary  appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  iinder  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Joseph  Denholm, 
021293,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Patrick  Francis  Cassldy,  032809, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Jiillan  Johnson  Ewell,  021791, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Norton,  023858,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Leland  George  Cagwln,  023200, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Charles  Orlbble,  Jr., 
023695,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  WlUlam  Eugene  DePuy.  034710. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  George  Irvln  Forsythe,  024510, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U^.  Army) . 


Brig.  Oen.  Henry  Augustine  MUey,  St., 
022993.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  William  Elfler,  032614. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Vincent  Wilson,  023564. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Milton  Hlghtower,  02S531. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jaroslav  Thayer  Folda,  Jr., 
021193,  Army  of  the  United  States  (oolonel, 
VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  Knox  Eaton,  021132, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJB. 
Am^y). 

Brig.  Oen.  Fillmore  Kennady  Meams, 
021106.  Army  of  the  United  States  (oolonel, 
VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Walter  Edward  Lotz,  Jr., 
021090,  Army  of  the  Unlted^tates  (colonel, 
UJS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Pershing  Brown, 
023644.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
UJS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Keith  Lincoln  Ware,  033181, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Woodrow  Wilson  Vaughan, 
023004,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  WllUam  Joseph  McCaffrey, 
O2206S,  Army  of  the  United  Statea  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Bradner  Marlln, 
021899,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Roderick  WetberUl,  033158, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  George  Bibb  Pickett,  Jr.,  023932, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army),  f 

Brig.  Oen.  Carroll  HUton  Dunn,  021427, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  Wayne  Whitney. 
031856,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
VS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  WllUam  Braden  Latta,  021119. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  Thooaas  Cassldy, 
023213,  Army  of  the  United  states  (colonel, 
UJS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Howard  Bayer,  023SS1, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  Lorenzo  West,  Jr., 
025269,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  VS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Dayton  WUlls  Eddy,  02466S, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, UJS.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  Augustine  Kenan, 
022670.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Raymond  Chandler  Conroy, 
033276,  Army  of  the  UiUted  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  UJS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  George  ClccoleUa, 
034117,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Allen  Corcoran,  081721. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Ralph  Pierce.  043832, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Hancock  Hay.  Jr.,  026290, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  oolo- 
nel, UJS.  Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Col.  James  Joseph  Gibbons,  025366,  Army 
of   the   United   States    (Ueutenant   colonel. 
UJB.  Army) . 
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Col.  Jamea  FrancU  HbUlnflnrorth,  OS4158, 
Army  of  the  United  StatM  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, UB.  Army). 

Col.  WlUlam  MuUord  Van  Harllngen,  Jr., 
032010,  VS.  Army. 

Col.  Donald  Hugh  McOovern.  036851,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  UjB. 
Army). 

C<d.  George  Burbank  Webster,  Jr.,  038438, 
U.8.  Army. 

Col.  William  John  Durrenberger,  O3S0B9, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, UJB.  Army). 

Col.  Orwln  Clark  Talbott.  024617,  Army  oC 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  n.8. 
Army). 

Col.  Bumslde  Klljah  Huffman.  Jr.,  038760, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, V£.  Army). 

Col.  Kenneth  Mace  Oonseth,  034417,  Army 
at  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Kenneth  Lawson  Johnson,  000286, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Warren  Kennedy  Bennett,  096801, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.8.  Army). 

Col.  Arthur  Lionel  Friedman.  oeM74.  VJS. 
Army. 

Ool.  Wlllla  Dale  Crlttonberger,  Jr..  024808. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, VS.  Army) . 

Col.  O^rge  Haywood  Young,  Jr.,  086343, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  William  Tbcnnas  Bradley,  031708.  VS. 
Army. 

Col.  John  ReUey  Outhrle,  066340,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army.) 

Col.  Salve  Hugo  Matheaon,  OS6363,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Edwin  I.  Donley,  084867,  Army  of  the 
Dnlted  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  HarrU  Whltton  HoUls,  0&3724,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  ccdonel,  UJ3. 
Army). 

Col.  James  McMenamln  Shepherd,  O21O08, 
VS.  Army. 

Col.  Thomas  Matthew  Rlenzl,  034718, 
Army  o^  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, VS.  Army.) 

Col.  John  Joseph  KaniMj.  Jr..  0U8114,  VS. 
Army. 

Col.  Bobert  Murphy  Wllllama.  033306,  UjS. 
Army. 

Col.  C.  Craig  Cannon,  030008.  VS.  Army. 

Col.  Allan  Langdon  Leonard.  Jr„  033808, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Wallace  Leo  Clement,  033167,  UJS. 
Army. 

Col.  Bernard  Richard  Luoak,  033106,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Frederick  Charles  Roecker,  Jr.,  034681, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, VS.  Army). 

Col.   Albert  Ray  Brownfleld.  Jr..  031006. 

jB.  Army. 

Col.  Daniel  Arthur  Raymond.  034670, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. VS.  A^rmy) . 

Col.  Leo  Bpnd  Jones,  034368.  Army  of  the 
United  Sti^ies  (lieutenant  colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Ool.  William  Alden  Burke,  046646,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Ueutanaat  colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  FrancU  Paul  Kolach,  034600,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel.  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  Jamas  Leoa  Baldwin,  038684,  Army  of 
the  United  Stetes  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJB. 
Army). 

CoL  Alfred  Judson  Force  Moody,  033686. 
A|my  of  the  United  States  (Ueutsnant  oolo> 
11^  UJB.  Amy) . 


. 


Col.  Bobort  Davla  TeRy.  OS4789,  Army  ot 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJB. 
Army). 

Col.  WUllam  Albert  Becker,  024267.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Edward  Bauts.  Jr.,  084760,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  William  McKlnney  Mants,  033403, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Jamea  Howard  Keller,  031871,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Morgan  Qarrott  RosebOTOugh,  033081, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Karl  William  Ouatafaon,  046660,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lleuteiumt  colonel, 
UJ3.  Army) . 

Col.  Charles  George  Fredericks,  033003, 
VS.  Army. 

Col.  Jamea  Kyle  Terry,  033375.  Army  of  the 
United  Statea  (lieutenant  colonel  (U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Henry  Alfred  Raamusaen,  040603,  UJB. 
Army. 

Col.  Glen  Carl  Long,  034170,  Army  of  the 
United  Statea  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Col.  WUllam  Robertaon  Desobry,  034302, 
Army  of  the  XTnlted  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Felix  John  Oerace,  023064,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Thomas  Harwell  Barfleld,  036426. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  VS.  Army) . 

Col.  WUllam  Edgar  Shedd  m,  024071, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Ivey  Oscar  Drewry.  Jr..  033334,  UjB. 
Army. 

Col.  John  Pershing  Traylor,  026060,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Ool.  George  Samuel  Blanchard,  020737, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U5.  Army). 

Ool.  John  Louis  Kllngenhagen,  O30338, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Ool.  Earl  Franklin  Oole,  064000,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major,  U.S.  Army). 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grades  indicated,  \uider  the 
proTlslona  of  title  10,  United  Statea  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3800 : 

MxoicAi,  cotn 
To  be  brigadier  gtnerala 
MaJ.  Gen.  Conn  Lewis  MUbtim,  Jr.,  030406, 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (colonel.  Medical 
Corpa,  U.S.  Army) . 

Ma].  Gen.  Jamea  T^omaa  McGlbony, 
030406,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  UjB.  Army). 

DKMTALODaPS 

Col.  Clare  Thomas  Budge,  031060,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  UJS.  Army. 

Tlie  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provlaiona  of  title  10,  United  Statea  Code, 
aectlona  3443  and  3447 : 

MDICALCOBn 

To  be  major  generala 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Bates  Blount,  010613, 
Medical  Corpa,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  0«n.  Charles  Harold  Glngles.  030030. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joe  Morris  Blumberg,  O30333, 
Medical  Corps,  VS.  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  generala 

Ool.  Bobert  Lee  Rhea.  Jr,  OSOaSft.  UtOieU 
Oorpa.  UJB.  Army. 


Col.  James  ArUto  Wler,  038416.  Medical 
Corpa,  U.S.  Army. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  Hat,  in  grade  indicated,  under 
the  provlaiona  of  title  10,  United  Statea  Code, 
section  3063: 

To  be  lieutenant  genermU 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Wilson  Qulnn,  OI0283, 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the  pro- 
vlaiona of  title  10,  United  Statea  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  aaaigned  to  a  poaltlon  of  im- 
portance and  reaponsibUity  designated  by  the 
President  under  subaectlon  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

Ma].  Oen.  Ash  ton  Herbert  Manhart,  018773, 
UJS.  Army.  ' 

The  following-named  officer  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Chaplain    (Col.)    Francis  Leon   Sampeon, 
030061,  U.S.  Army. 

VS.  Navt    • 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  indi- 
cated, in  the  ataff  corps  indicated,  subject 
to-quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MKDICAI.  COEPS 

To  be  rear  admirala 


Frank  T.  Norrls. 


StTPPLT  COEPS 

George  B.  Moore. 

CrVIL  KMCINKXE  COHPS 

Robert  R.  Wooding. 

The  foUowing-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  indi- 
cated. In  the  line  and  ataS  corfw  indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

To  be  rear  admiralt, 

NorveU  G.  Ward  Frederick  J.  Harlflnger 
Conatantlne  A.  Kara-      n 

berls  Dennis  C.  Lyndon 

WUllam  S.  Guest  Fred  G.  Bennett 

Edward  C.  Outlaw  David  C.  Richardson 

Russell  Kefauver  Richard  R.  Pratt 

Allan  F.  Fleming  Norman  C.  GlUette,  Jr. 

John  M.  Alford  William  P.  Mack 

James  W.  O'Grady  Paul  E.  Hartmann 

WlUlam  F.  Brlngle  Donald  Gay.  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Orlmm  Charles  S.  Mlnter,  Jr. 

John  D.  Bulkeley  John  P.  Sager 

Ben  W.  Sarver  Emery  A.  Grantham 

Don  W.  Wulzen  Nathan  Sonenshein 

lODICU.  COBPS 

Edward  P.  Irons. 
John  W.  Albrittaln. 
George  M.  Davis.  Jr. 

BUKPLT  0MP8 

Harry  J.  P.  Foley.  Jr. 
Jack  J.  Appleby. 
Winston  H.  Schleef . 

CIVTL  XNOUmi  COIP8 

WUllam  M.  Heaman. 
Walter  M.  Enger. 

To  be  Chie/  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  in  the 

Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of 

4  yean 

Rear  Adm.  Edward  J.  Fahy,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  aa  Indicated. 

The  following-named  officers,  having  been 
designated,  under  the  provlaiona  of  title  10, 
United  Statea  Code.  aecUon  6331,  for  com- 
manda  and  other  dutlee  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
said  section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
Indicated  wbUe  so  serving: 
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To  be  vice  admmvta 

•Vice  Adm.  John  L.  Chew,  U.S.  Navy. 

•Vice  Adm.  John  J.  Hylaad,  U.8.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Frederick  L.  Asbwortb,  U.S. 
Navy. 

(NoTx. — Asterisk  (•)  indicates  an  Interim 
appointment.) 

The  following-named  officers,  when  retired, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  indicated,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5233: 

To  be  vice  admhals 

Vice  Adm.   Charles  L.   Mettaon,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Edmimd  B.  Taylor,  VS.  Navy. 


DB>aaTi(XNT    or    Health,    BDUCATiON,.i  and 
Wkltabx 

Lisle  C.  Carter,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

In  the  Aib  Foecb 

The  nominations  beginning  Robert  O. 
Taylor,  to  be  a  permanent  professor,  VS.  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  ending  Donald  L.  Rou- 
land,  to  be  second  Ueutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  .the  CoNCExssioKAi,  Reooed  on 
January  17, 1960;  and 


The  nominations  beginning  Alvln  D. 
Aaronson,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Edward 
R.  Ward,  Jr.,  to  be  first  Ueutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Concebssional  Rxcobd  on 
January  31. 1008. 

In  the  Aeict 

The  nranlnatlons  beginning  Nellie  J. 
Zalesney,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Richard 
H.  ZeUer,*to  be  second  Ueutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Concexssionai.  Rbcoeo  on 
January  31,  1966. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Mr.  Michael  Moifoney 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or   CALITORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10, 1966 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  join  the  Postmaster  Oen- 
eral,  Lawrence  O'Brien,  In  expressing  my 
deep  regret  over  the  resignation  of  hia 
Executive  Assistant,  Mr.  Michael  Mon- 
roney. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues in  saying  that  Mjke  Monroney's 
vast  experience  in  (jovemment  affairs 
will  be  missed.  He  has  made  great  con- 
tributions to  the  Post  OflQce  Department 
which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation. 

Mike  has  served  liis  country  well  imder 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son. Mike  Monroney  began  his  present 
assignment  in  early  1961  imder  former 
Postmaster  General  J.  Edward  Day,  as- 
sisting him  during  the  transition  of  the 
Post  Oflace  Department  to  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

Monroney  brought  to  his  postal  Job 
considerable  and  varied  experience  in 
journalism  and  in  local  and  Federal 
Government  affairs. 

Moving  into  nearby  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
following  his  graduation  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1951,  he  covered  subur- 
ban affairs  as  a  staff  reporter  for  the 
WaslUngton,  D.C.,  Post  and  Times-Her- 
ald during  most  of  his  5  years  with  the 
newspaper. 

In  1957  and  1958,  he  served  as  a  top 
aid  to  the  coimty  manager  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  adjacent  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  1956  he  served 
on  the  presidential  campaign  staff  of 
Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

The  38-year-old  Monroney  served  for 
2  years  as  administrative  assistant  to 
Congressman  John  Bradimas,  of  Indi- 
ana, during  which  he  worked  on  a  variety 
of  legislative  problems,  Including  aid  to 
distressed  areas.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, the  Federal  airport  construction 
program  and  labor-manafement  reform 
legislation. 

He  left  Congressman  Biademas'  staff 
In  January  of  1961  to  assiane  his  present 
position.  As  executive  assistant  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  Monroney  is  In 
charge  of  congressional  liaison  for  the 


Post  Office  Department  in  addition  to 
other  assignments  at  the  direction  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

Named  Maryland  Young  Democrat  of 
the  Year  In  1961,  Monroney  was  also 
nominated  that  same  year  for  one  of  the 
10  outstanding  young  men  of  the  year 
awards  sponsored  annually  by  the  Na- 
tional Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  Navy  veteran,  he  is  the  son  of  U.S. 
Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monronet,  of  Okla- 
homa. 

I  would  like  to  wish  him  the  best  of 
success  in  whatever  field  of  endeavor  he 
chooses  to  enter.  Past  experience  shows 
that  Mike  is  a  man  who  has  a  deep  un- 
derstanding and  sympathy  for  his  fel- 
lowman  and  is  dedicated  to  serving  his 
country. 


NBC  Honors  Giicago't  Len  O'Connor  on 
His  25tfa  Year  of  Reportinc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROB«AN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLXSOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10, 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
honored  one  of  Chicago's  most  highly 
respected  journalists,  Len  O'Connor,  who 
is  observing  his  25th  year  of  reporting. 

Len  O'Connor  is  one  of  Chicago's  most 
popular  television  journalists  and  com- 
mentators. NBC  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  honoring  him  on  his  25th  aniUver- 
sary. 

He  is  frequently  called  the  "Guardian 
of  Chicago's  Conscience."  Because  of 
his  thorough  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  a  large  city  like  Chicago;  his 
deep  insight  into  problems  of  America 
and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  inter- 
national Eiffairs,  he  today  has  several 
million  people  in  the  Midwest  following 
his  daily  cconmentary  both  on  radio  and 
television. 

Len  O'Connor  is  a  newspaperman's 
journalist.  He  is  penetrating,  percep- 
tive, imderstanding  and  often  pungent, 
but  never  unfair.  He  has  earned  the 
respect  not  only  of  those  he  reports 
about,  but  also  those  he  reports  for. 

Mr.  Speaker  It  was  a  privilege  to  be 
invited  yesterday  to  see  the  top  manage- 
ment people  from  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.'s  Midwest  facilities  present 


Len  O'Connor  with  a  wristwatch  in 
grateful  recognition  of  his  25  years  of 
outstanding  journalism. 

May  time  be  kind  to  him  so  he  can 
observe  liis  golden  jubilee  of  enterprising 
and  dedicated  contributions  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  American  journalism. 


Padded  Agricoltard  Exports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TKZA8 
IN  TEOa  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10. 1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  the  progress  of 
agricultural  exports  and,  judging  by  of- 
ficial reports,  they  have  been  performing 
admirably  in  recent  years. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  prog- 
ress during  the  past  12  years,  through 
1964: 

V.S.  exports  of  agricultural  prodxiets,  1653-94 


Year 

Exporta 

(miUkms) 

Share  of 

total  exporti 

(percent) 

1953 

S2,847 
8,064 
8.19» 
4.170 
4,806 
8.055 
4,882 
6,084 
6.566 
5,847 

IS  n 

1964 

30.0 

1988 , 

91  €k 

1986 

1957 

22.0 
22.0 
&0 
310 
210 
310 
SS.8 

1969 

1960 

1962.. 

1963 

1964 

Source:  U.S.  Foreign  ARricultural  Trade  by  Com- 
modities, calendar  year  1963,  June  1964,  ERA,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture:  atao  October  1966. 

By  looking  at  these  statistics  we  are 
struck  not  only  by  the  doubling  of  dollar 
exports  since  1954,  but  also  by  the  In- 
crease in  the  share  of  total  exports  en- 
joyed by  agricultural  exports.  This 
shaile  rose  from  18  percent  in  1953  and 
20  percent  in  1954  to  25.6  percent  Ui  1964. 

This  fact  would  se^n  to  caU  for  con- 
gratulations to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

However,  let  us  not  forget  that  Public 
Law  4$0  was  passed  in  1954.  In  1956 
agricultural  exports  jumped  to  $4,170 
million  or  by  a  billion  over  1955.  Since 
1959  thire  has  been  a  steady  growth  in 
exports  of  farm  products,  rising  to  $6,347 
million  in  1964.  a  record  high.    The  1965 
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total  Is  not  yet  available  but  the  indica- 
tions are  that  there  was  a  slight  decline 
to  $6.2  billion  in  that  year,  from  the 
1964  high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  interested  in  a 
statement  in  the  November  1965  issue  of 
"Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the 
United  States,  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture."  It 
said,  to  quote: 

The  major  factor  behind  such  a  rapid  ex- 
port expansion  was  the  high  rate  of  Indus- 
trial growth  In  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

However,  if  we  look  at  page  7  of  the 
same  publication,  table  1,  we  find  that 
the  share  of  Europe  in  our  toted  agricul- 
tural exports  dropped  from  48  percent 
in  1959  to  43  percent  In  1964.  Asia's 
share  went  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
from  ps  percent  of  the  total  in  1959  to 
31  percent  in  1964.  However,  Japan's 
share  dropped  from  39.5  percent  of  our 
total  agricultural  exports  to  Asia  in  the 
1955-59  period  to  36.9  percent  in  1964. 
India's  share,  on  the  other  hand,  rose 
sharply  from  $153  million  in  the  1955-59 
period  to  $480  million  in  1964  or  from 
15.6  percent  of  our  total  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  Asia  in  the  1955-59  period  to 
24.6  cents  in  1964.  There  was  also  a 
sharp  rise  in  such  exports  to  Iran — a 
sixfold  Increase — and  a  threefold  in- 
crease to  Pakistan — see  table  14,  same 
publication,  pages  17-18.  The  upshot  is 
that  of  the  billion-dollar  increase  in  our 
agricultural  exports  to  Asia  during  this 
period  only  a  third  went  to  Japan  while 
two-thirds  of  the  Increase  went  to  other 
Asiatic  countries,  mostly  to  India, 
Pakistan,  Iran,  and  Iraq. 

It  Is  therefore  difficult  to  follow  the 
statement  quoted  above,  to  the  effect  that 
the  major  factor  behind  the  rapid  rise 
in  our  agricultural  exports  has  been  the 
high  rate  of  Industrial  growth  in  Europe 
and  Japan. 

When  Ehirope's  share  of  our  total  agri- 
cultural exports  dropped  from  48  to  43 
percent  between  1959  and  1964  and 
Japan's  share  of  our  exports  to  Asia 
dropped  from  39.5  percent  in  the  1955-59 
period  to  36.9  percent  in  1964,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  some  other  factor  was 
at  work;  and  of  course  it  was  the  increase 
in  shipments  to  such  countries  as  India, 
Pakistan,  and  so  forth.  These  were,  as 
we  know,  heavily  dependent  on  Public 
Law  480  shipments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very  much  in  need 
of  clear  statistics  In  this  field,  particu- 
larly if  we  are  to  unravel  unsubsldlzed 
and  unassisted  exports  of  farm  products 
from  exports  that  move  in  private  chan- 
nels on  a  competitive  basis. 

For  the  latest  fiscal  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports  total  agri- 
cultural exports  of  $6.09  billion.  This 
was  for  the  year  ended  June  20,  1965. 
Of  this  total  $1,669  billion  were  indeed 
reported  in  the  Agriculture  Department's 
publication  as  exports  under  Oovem- 
ment-flnanced  programs,  leaving  a  total 
of  $4,426  billion  which  were  classified  as 
"oommerclal"  exports. 

The  trouble  with  this  classification  so 
far  as  reflecting  the  competitive  position 
of  this  country  Is  concerned.  Is  that  It 
does  not  go  far  enough.  My  reason  for 
saying  this  is  that  we  export  "commer- 
cially" about  a  bUUcm  dollars  worth  of 


wheat,  wheat  flour,  raw  cotton,  rice,  and 
so  forth,  outside  of  the  Public  Law  480 
or  AID  program.  These  sales  are  made 
because  of  a  considerable  Federal  sub- 
sidy of  these  products  and  not  because 
we  are  OMnpetltlve. 

If  we  add  such  exports  to  those  that 
we  shipped  under  titles  I-IV  of  Public 
Law  480,  and  so  forth ;  that  Is,  those  clas- 
sified by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  Government-financed  programs,  the 
$1,689  billion  rises  to  $2,605  billion.  This 
will  leave  $3,599  billion  as  truly  commer- 
cial competitive  exports  of  agricultural 
products  In  the  1964-65  fiscal  year  in- 
stead of  $4,426  billion — see  table  3,  page 
15,  of  the  above  cited  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture publication. 

This  leaves  a  considerably  less  brilliant 
accompllsliment.  No  doubt  we  could  ex- 
port well  above  $6  billion  In  agricultural 
products  if  we  first,  sold  more  for  foreign 
currencies  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480; 
second,  moved  more  exports  imder  fam- 
ine and  emergency  relief  under  title  n 
of  Public  Law  480;  third,  increased  for- 
eign donations  under  section  416,  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1949  and  section  302.  Pub- 
lic Law  ^0;  and  fourth,  and  offered  more 
shipments  under  barter  programs — CCC 
Charter  Act;  section  303,  Public  Law  480; 
and  so  forth. 

But  if  we  did  so  we  would  not  advance 
by  one  lota  the  competitive  capacity  of 
this  country  in  foreign  markets.  This 
is  a  matter  of  production  costs,  and  giv- 
ing away  agricultural  products  does  not 
reduce  costs  of  production.  It  tends  to 
raise  them  because  of  the  higher  tax 
burden  created. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  false  impression  cre- 
ated by  the  Inclusion  of  subsidized  farm 
products  In  our  exports  and  shipments 
under  Public  Law  480.  and  so  forth,  Is 
matched  by  another  statistical  practice 
that  Is  equally  pernicious  In  Its  effects.  I 
refer  to  what  has  been  calledThe  f.o.b.- 
c.i.f.  distortion.  All  the  other  leading 
trading  nations  report  their  imports  on 
the  cjj.  basis.  This  merely  means  that 
they  record  the  true  cost  of  the  goods  im- 
ported by  adding  to  the  foreign  price,  the 
cost  of  shipping  and  insurance  Incident 
to  bringing  the  goods  to  their  ports  of 
entry. 

What  is  our  practice?  We  leave  off 
these  charges  and  record  the  value  of  oiu- 
Imports  at  their  foreign  price,  point  of 
export.  If  auiyone  believes  this  to  be  a 
minor  matter  he  should  compare  the 
price  of  an  automobile  at  its  f.o.b.  De- 
troit level  and  what  the  cost  would  be  If 
he  took  delivery  several  thousand  miles 
away. 

From  calculations  made  on  the  basis 
of  actual  import  and  export  statistics  of 
this  country  in  Its  trade  with  England 
and  Japan.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  our 
imports  from  these  countries  are  under- 
valued from  20  to  25  percent  for  the  rea- 
son Just  set  forth.  Tills  represents  a  se- 
rious distortion,  and  we  should  review  all 
our  import  statistics  with  this  distortion 
in  mind.  > 

Surely  we  cannot  base  our  trade  poli- 
cies on  unreliable  statistics.  Yet  that  Is 
what  we  have  been  doing. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  In  place  of  a 
$5.2  billion  surplus  in  our  exports  over 
Imports  for  1965  as  reported  recently  by 


the  Department  of  Commerce  we  actu- 
ally ran  a  deficit  of  about  $2  billion,  when 
the  figures  are  corrected  by  the  guides 
I  have  -et  forth  above. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  see  this  statistical 
practice  corrected  as  soon  as  possible  and 
am  introducing  appropriate  legislation  to 
that  end.  I  urge  all  who  are  concerned 
about  a  sound  foreign  trade  policy  to 
take  an  Interest  in  this  matter  and  to 
support  the  legislation. 


Gimmamty  Aateiuia  Television 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

or  mw  HAMPSHixx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  my  office  has  received  literally 
hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  from 
residents  of  my  State  who  are  subscrib- 
ers to  Community  Antenna  Television. 
These  people  are  deeply  concerned  about 
reports  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  planning  to  impose  re- 
strictions upon  the  CATV  industry  wlilch 
will  impair  the  service  which  they  pres- 
ently receive.  After  some  study  of  the 
problem.  I  can  only  conclude  that  their 
fears  are  not  unjustified. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  maintain  that 
the  FCC  is  without  authority  to  regula'^e 
CATV.  Nor  is  It  my  contention  that  no 
regulation  Is  needed.  However,  the  au- 
thority of  the  FCC  to  regulate  and  ac- 
tual regulation  are  not  the  same  thing. 
Moreover,  Judging  from  the  substance 
of  staff  recommendations  at  the  FCC  and 
the  basic  assumptions  underlying  these 
recommendations,  I  seriously  question 
the  correctness  of  what  I  anticipate  the 
regulations  will  be. 

I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  delve 
too  deeply  into  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  problem.  I  will,  however,  cite  the 
possible  effects  that  regulation  will  have 
upon  CATV  subscribers  In  my  district, 
specifically  in  Laconla,  N.H.,  which  pres- 
ently has  the  sole  CATV  system  In  my 
district.  It  is  my  impression  that  the 
situation  in  Laconla  is  not  dissimilar  to 
other  situations  throughout  the  country. 
Laconla  Is  a  small  city  in  central  New 
Hampshire.  It  has  no  local  television 
station  of  its  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  only  TV  broadcaster  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  located  in  Manchester  about  45 
miles  from  Laconla.  By  present  FCC 
standards.  Laconla  is  located  within  the 
grade  B  contour  of  three  Maine  broad- 
casters who  represent  all  three  major 
networks.  A  grade  B  contour  is  one  in 
which  the  broadcaster  delivers  an  ac- 
ceptable signal  to  70  percent  of  the  lo- 
cations 50  percent  of  the  time.  The  plain 
and  simple  fact  is,  however,  that  for 
those  who  live  within  the  city  of  La- 
conla, normal  off-the-alr  reception  is 
inadequate  and  unreliable.  Therefore, 
many  people  desirous  of  better  reception 
have  made  the  financial  outlay  to  sub- 
scribe to  Conununity  Antenna  Service. 
The  very  fact  that  people  subscribe  to 
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the  system  is  evidence  of  the  Inadequacy 
ot  off-the-alr  reception. 

The  Community  Antenna  Service  also 
furnishes,  by  way  of  microwave  relay,  a 
major  New  York  independent  station. 
This  service  is  partlculatly  attractive 
since  this  station  carries  the  New  York 
Yankees  baseball  games. 

If  the  FCC  staff  recommendations  are 
incorporated  into  reg\ilatlons  much  of 
the  service  now  provided  will  be  severely 
curtailed.  For  example,  the  nondupll- 
catlon  requirement  of  the. recommenda- 
tions would  require  the  CJATV  to  black 
out  any  show  which  is  being  carried  by 
any  other  stations  in  a  grade  B  contour. 
The  practical  effect  would  be  to  require 
the  viewer  to  watch  the  weak  signals 
trai^mitted  by  the  Maine  broadcasters, 
or  watch  nothing  at  all.  Such  a  regu- 
lation would  be  totally  imreallstic.  It 
would  effectively  deprive  a  I  large  segment 
of  the  subscribers  of  decen^  television  re- 
ception, i 

The  FCC  has  Indicated  tihat  one  of  the 
reasons  it  wants  to  restrict  CATV  is  to 
encourage  the  development  of  local  tele- 
vision stations.  There  la  undeniably 
merit  in  tills  purpose.  However,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  ever 
evinced  an  lntere:it  in  establishing  a  lo- 
cal station  in  or  near  Laconla. 

A  further  justification  for  restricting 
CATV  has  been  its  "econbanic  impact." 
This  can  be  and  often  is  a  valid  justifica- 
tion. The  underlying  assumption  in- 
volved Is  that  CATV  has  a  negative  ef- 
fect on  local  advertising.  But  when  the 
community  involved  lies  on  the  outer 
fringe  of  a  station's  B  conjtour,  this  jus- 
tification is  less  persuasive.  A  Maine 
television  station  is  not  the  logical  me- 
dium for  Laconla,  N.H.,  advertising.  I 
would,  therefore,  seriously  doubt  that 
CATV  in  Laconla  has  adversely  affected 
the  advertising  revenues  jOf  the  Maine 
broadcasters.  { 

I  have  not  attempted  to  jdiscuss  all  the 
effects  that  imwise  and  unduly  restrictive 
regulation  would  have  ui>on  CATV.  I 
have  attempted  to  briefi^  outline  the 
most  harmful  effect  that  such  regulation 
would  have  upon  one  community.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  are  countless  other 
communities  In  the  same  position.  I 
want  to  make  it  perfectly  olear  that  my 
primary  concern  is  for  those  subscribers 
who  without  CATV  would  not  receive 
adequate  television  service.  I  will  vigor- 
ously oppose  any  regulation  which  will 
impair  this  service. 


Ftilnre  To  Remove  Snow  «t  District  of 
Colombia  School* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  tO.  1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  commented  on  the  failure 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  snow   situation  which 


paralyzed  the  city.  Since  then  I  have 
had  many  reports  and  examples  of  dan- 
gerous situations  which  were  permitted 
to  exist.  For  instance,  I  am  told  that 
a  week  after  the  snow  fell,  along  the 
school  grounds  at  13th  Street  NW.,  at 
Military  Road,  Uttle  tots  stUl  had  to 
choose  whether  to  defy  the  deady  rush- 
hour  traffic  on  13th  Street  or  brave  the 
chin-deep  snow,  still  untrampled  on  the 
school  walk. 

In  front  of  Wilson  High  School  on 
Nebraska  Avenue,  the  snow,  higher  than 
a  tall  man  stands,  remained  untouched 
for  days  after  the  children  returned  to 
school.  The  report  which  came  to  me 
Indicated  that  similar  conditions  were 
found  at  most  other  Disti^t  of  Columbia 
schools.  It  seems  that  |[  the  only  thing 
brought  to  bear  on  the  snow  surrounding 
our  public  schools  here  were  the  cold, 
damp  feet  of  courageous  children  beating 
a  path  to  classes  that  were  declared  re- 
opened, with  a  dare  to  get  there  If  you 
can. 

In  times  of  such  emergency,  why  can- 
not we  recruit  from  among  the  ranks 
of  those  men  who  are  drawing  upon  the 
various  Federal  sustaining  programs,  at 
least  to  perform  the  public  service  of 
clearing  a  path  to  our  school  buildings — 
before  we  order  the  children  to  return? 
Perhaps  the  Job  Corps  could  help  in  such 
instances — or  those  who,  under  better 
weather  clrciunstances,  would  be  working 
on  the  beautlficatlon  program. 


Clifford  R.  Shaw  Award  Presented  to 
Elliott  Donnelley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10. 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker  a  very 
distinguished  citizen,  Elliott  Donnelley, 
of  Chicago,  was  honored  on  Sunday, 
January  30,  1966,  by  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Community  Committees. 

Mr.  Donnelley,  vice  chairman  of  R.  R. 
Donnelley  &  Co..  located  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  and  one 
of  the  largest  printing  firms  In  the  coun- 
try, was  presented  the  Clifford  R.  Shaw 
Memorial  Award  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing contributions  in  human  rela- 
tions, youth  welfare,  and  delinquency 
prevention. 

Attended  by  500  persons  at  Luigl's 
Restaurant,  2550  West  North  Avenue,  the 
award  was  presented  in  behalf  of  the 
federation  by  Anthony  Sorrentlno,  de- 
linquency prevention  supervisor  for  the 
division  of  community  services  of  the 
lUinoIs  Youth  Conunission. 

In  making  the  presentation  Mr.  Sor- 
rentlno remarked: 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  privilege  and 
honor  accorded  me  by  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion Of  Community  Committees  to  present 
its  special  award,  the  Clifford  R.  Shaw 
Memorial  Award — bearing  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinguished social  scientist  and  humani- 
tarian— ^for    presentation    to    an    eminent 


industrialist,  philanthropist  and  humani- 
tarian, our  good  friend  Blliott  DonneUey. 

I  know  that  Clifford  R.  Shaw,  the  sociolo- 
gist, foimder  and  director  of  the  Chicago 
area  project,  would  have  been  pleased  and 
proud  to  know  that  this  first  award  bearing 
his  name  is  being  presented  to  the  man  we 
are  honoring  this  evening.  For  the  man  we 
are  honoring  is  an  extraordinary  man. 

Our  honored  guest  has  an  illustrious  record 
in  the  field  of  human  relations  and  youth 
welfare.  Last  year,  for  example,  he  was  given 
special  recognition  and  an  award  by  the 
United  Negroes  Fund  for  his  outstanding 
contribution  in  promoting  the  education 
and  welfare  of  our  Negro  citizens. 

Mr.  Donnelley  is  especially  noted  in  our 
city  as  the  founder,  organizer,  and  major 
supporter  of  the  Chicago  youth  centers,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  resources  for  thousands 
of  disadvantaged,  culturaUy  deprived  chil- 
dren. Under  his  able  leadership,  and  bound- 
less generosity,  the  Chicago  youth  centers 
have  grown  during  the  past  decade  from  a 
few  boys'  clubs  to  over  six  major  institu.- 
tions.  In  addition  the  centers  carry  on  spe- 
cial community  services  and  work  with  street 
gangs,  performing  vitally  needed  programs 
for  youth  welfare  and  delinquency  control. 

Another  unique  project  started  by  Elliott 
Donnelley  about  6  years  ago  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  job-flndlng  investigating 
committee.  Financed  almost  singlehanded- 
ly  by  him,  with  staff  services  by  the  Illinois 
Youth  Commission,  this  project  was  the  very 
first  in  the  city  of  Chicago  to  focus  attention 
on  the  need  for  special  services  for  our  un- 
employed youth,  and  particularly  for  those 
who  had  been  In  trouble  with  the  law.  This 
project  paved  the  way  for  other  special  proj- 
ects in  the  field  of  youth  employment  which 
were  later  supported  by  foundations  and  by 
city  and  State  government  and  more  recently 
by  the  war  on  poverty  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Those  of  us  who  are  identified  with  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Community  Commit- 
tees and  the  Chicago  area  project  which 
work  with  and  through  the  division  of  com- 
munity services  of  the  Illinois  Youth  Com- 
mission, are  especially  grateful  for  Mr.  Don- 
nelley's  Interest  and. financial  support  to  our 
community  proJecU  for  the  treatment  of 
delinquents  and  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency. Under  Mr.  Donnelley's  leadership  a 
plan  was  Initiated  last  year  to  give  financial 
assistance  to  self-help  community  commit- 
tees and  to  assist  them  in  the  further  devel- 
opment of  their  programs,  and  hopefuUy  to 
prepare  them  for  participation  in  the  Com- 
munity Fund  of  Chicago. 

These  are  just  a  few  highlights  of  Mr. 
Donnelley's  activities  and  contributions.  In 
addition  he  is  a  generous  supporter  of  num- 
erous other  charitable,  welfare,  and  educa- 
tional programs,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  conclusion,  I  shoiUd  like  to  mention 
just  a  few  of  Mr.  Donnelley's  affiliations.  He 
U  a  former  mayor  of  Lake  Forest.  At  the 
present  time  he  Is  vice  ctiairman  of  the 
board  of  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Co.  In  1961  he 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  to  the 
advisory  board  of  the  division  of  community 
services  of  the  nUnols  Youth  Commission. 
A  fishing  enthusiast  and  world  traveler,  he  is 
virtually  a  railroad  engineer  with  an  avid 
Interest  in  all  things  pertaining  to  trains 
from  model  trains  to  locomotives  on  the  nar- 
row gage  to  the  sleek,  modern  dlesels. 

Above  aU,  our  honored  guest  is  a  nmn  who 
Is  endowed  with  great  commonsense,  who 
has  deep  insight  In  identifying  a  problem  and 
great  capacity  for  making  InteUlgent  de- 
cisions and  plans  for  an  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem. In  short,  he  is  a  down-to-earth  man  of 
action  and  a  great  humanitarian  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word. 

Neighborhood  volimteers  and  profes- 
sional workers  in  youth  welfare  were  also 
honored.      Walter    S.    Klimek,    Illinois 
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Youth  Commlaslon  member,  also  pre- 
sented awards  to  31  volunteers  who  sup- 
port the  work  of  community  committees 
affiliated  with  the  Chicago  area  project. 

Dr.  James  E.  McKeown,  chairman  of 
the  Sociology  Department  of  De  Paul 
University,  also  presented  awards  of 
merit  to  four  professional  youth  workers 
for  unusual  dedication  to  their  work. 
The  four  are:  Mrs.  Lural  Evans,  an  at- 
tendance officer  for  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education:  John  P.  McQuire,  probation 
officer  for  the  Family'  Court  of  Cook 
County;  Donald  E.  Thomas,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  Youth  Bureau; 
and  Edward  Miller,  a  parole  officer  for 
the  Illinois  Youth  Commission. 

During  the  meeting,  the  Honorable 
John  Trolke,  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Youth  CoQunlssIon,  spoke  on  the  value  of 
volunteers  in  delinquency  prevention. 

The  main  speaker  was  Arthur  H. 
Kruse,  executive  director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Fund  of  Chicago,  who  stressed  first 
that  we  need  to  Join  leadership  and 
money  of  the  total  community  with  the 
leadership  and  money  of  the  local  neigh- 
borhood. Second,  we  need  to  Join  to- 
gether the  motivations  and  Inspirations 
of  volunteers  and  professional  people. 
Third,  we  should  strive  to  mobilize  and 
coordinate  all  resources  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Currently,  with  our  Oovemment's  em- 
phasis on  the  war  on  poverty  and  in  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  this 
approach  by  the  Chicago  area  project 
and  the  Illinois  Youth  Commission,  Is 
especially  worthy  of  our  attention.  It 
was  Clifford  R.  Shaw  who  first  stressed 
the  Indlspensability  of  Involving  the  local 
residents  in  any  attempts  to  deal  with 
community  problems,  and  especially  the 
problem  of  delinquency.  Shaw  was 
truly  a  pioneer  In  this  field  and  It  is 
heartening  to  see  our  Government  and 
many  private  agencies  now  emplojring 
these  self-help  ideas. 

Since  the  Chicago  area  project  is  so 
little  known,  yet  so  significant,  a  brief 
account  of  the  story  of  this  enterprise  by 
Anthony  Sorrentlno  is  herewith  Included 
for  the  Rxcou). 


Excise  Taxes  To  ElimiBate  Jaakjards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PXJTNSTI.VANU 

ni  THK  H0178E  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  February  10. 1968 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  prior  to  his 
confirmation  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  last  week,  Dr.  Walter  R.  HIbbard. 
Jr.,  noted  that  very  promising  progress 
Is  being  made  on  the  Bureau's  research 
project  for  the  use  of  automobile  scrap 
In  modem  steelmaking.  In  view  of  the 
nimierous  steps  that  are  In  the  making 
to  contend  with  the  auto  Jimkyard  prob- 
lem. I  feel  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  familiarise  himself  with  all 
facets  of  the  subject 


The  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of 
1969  provides  that  the  establishment  and 
use  and  maintenance  of  Junkyards  In 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System 
and  the  primary  system  should  be  con- 
trolled In  order  to  protect  the  public  In- 
vestment In  such  highways,  to  promote 
the  safety  and  recreationcd  value  of  pub- 
lic travel,  and  to  preserve  natural  beauty. 
Among  the  provisions  are  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  junkyard  removal,  land- 
scaping and  screening,  as  well  as  a  re- 
duction In  federal  highway  fimds  to 
states  which  fall  to  provide  effective  con- 
trols. 

Also  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  proposed  that  1  percent  of  the 
auto  excise  tax  be  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  dispose  of  auto  jimk- 
yards,  with  as  much  as  half  of  the  in- 
come to  be  put  into  research  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Junked  cars  have  fur- 
ther economic  use.  Numerous  recom- 
mendations have  come  from  the  general 
public  as  well  as  from  Interested  busi- 
nesses in  response  to  this  suggestion,  and 
meanwhile  considerable  development 
toward  economic  disposal  of  scrapped 
cars  has  taken  place.  I  have  received 
correspondence  from  representatives  of 
the  scrap  industry  who  are  convinced 
that  research  thus  far  clearly  Indicates 
that  the  time  is  near  when  through 
proper  crushing  and  incineration  old 
cars  can  be  dismantled  and  the  steel 
salvaged  profitably.  Meanwhile  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  has 
Invited  universities,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, business  firms,  and  Individual  citi- 
zens to  submit  constructive  recommen- 
dations and  proposals  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  expanded  research  on  disposal 
of  scrap  autos  axid  other  solid  mineral 
wastes. 

The  Bureau's  own  scriyj-auto  research 
is  described  as  follows: 

Bureau  research  on  the  scrap-auto  prob- 
lem Is  directed  towsuxl  overcoming  presently 
known  economic  and  technological  baniera — 
such  as  changes  In  steelmaklng  and  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  practices — that  have 
caused  once-sizable  markets  for  these  dis- 
carded cars  to  shrink.  Out  of  the  Bureau's 
research  have  come  two  promising  metal- 
lurgical processes,  both  of  which  are  sched- 
uled for  early  testing  In  large-scale  demon- 
stration plants. 

One  process  involves  the  conversion  of 
aU  the  iron  and  steel  in  auto  body  scrap  to 
a  high-grade  Iron  ore  for  which  there  Is 
a  ready  market.  With  this  process  the  scrap 
can  be  used  as  a  reductant  for  low-grade, 
nonmagnetic  taconlte  that  Is  abiuidant  In 
the  United  States.  This  Is  done  by  care- 
fully controUed  roasting  of  the  scrap  and 
the  taconlte  In  a  rotating  kiln,  which  con- 
verts both  the  Iron  In  the  taconlte  and  the 
Iron  and  steel  In  the  scrap  to  magnetic  Iron 
adde.  After  roasting,  any  unconverted  scrap 
Is  screened  for  recycUng,  and  the  Iron  oxides 
are  concentrated  by  magnetic  separation 
into  a  high-grade  form  of  Iron  oxide.  AU 
nonferrous  materials  in  the  scrap,  as  well  as 
the  gangue  In  the  taconlte,  are  rejected  In 
the  process.  By  '•>'»nglng  tJhe  roasting  con- 
ditions, the  process  can  be  made  to  operate 
without  taconlte.  In  this  variation  Iron  In 
the  scrap  Is  obtained  as  an  oxide,  which 
can  be  separated  magnetically  from  non- 
ferrous  contaminating  elements  tn  the  scrap. 

In  the  other  prooesa  being  developed  by 
the  Bureati.  cylindrical  shaped  bales  made 
from  cannlballaed  automobUea,  less  engtnaa 
and  transmissions,  wtU  be  run  through  a 


rotary  kiln  at  a  temperature  high  enough 
to  bum  the  combiutlble  materials  and  melt 
the  nonferrous  metal  parts.  The  kiln  gases 
will  be  cleaned  to  prevent  air  poUutlon.  R«. 
sulUng  clean  scrap,  upon  discharge  from 
the  kiln,  will  be  compacted  to  any  desired 
density  Xor  steelmaklng  charges.  After  the 
technique  for  burning  and  separating  non- 
ferrous  metals  from  baled  automobile  hulls 
Is  developed  In  a  pilot  plant,  a  larger  demon- 
stratlon  plant  Including  a  modern  electric 
steelmaklng  furnace  with  necessary  acc«s. 
sorles  will  be  built  for  demonstrating  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  thermal  treat- 
ment technique.  The  objective  Is  to  show 
that  many  types  of  steel  can  be  produced 
from  thermally  treated  automobile  scrap 
only,  and  that  almost  any  type  of  steel  can 
be  economically  produced  from  thermally 
treated  scrap  and  directly  reduced  Iron  ore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  these  efforts  continue, 
the  number  of  Junked  cars  to  blight 
suburbs  and  countryside  rises  annually. 
More  than  5  million  were  dumped  onto 
the  heaps  last  year.  The  president  of 
General  Motors  predicted  on  January 
17  that  the  average  luinual  demand  for 
cars  and  trucks  In  the  United  States 
could  exceed  11  million  by  1970,  thus 
blazing  the  way  for  bigger  and  bigger 
Junkyards. 

While  the  imslghtly  cars  are  piled 
higher,  adjacent  land  tracts — whether 
they  are  business,  residential,  or  farm 
areas — suffer  correspondingly.  Regard- 
less of  how  attractive  your  own  plot  of 
groimd  may  be,  its  beauty  is  quickly 
marred  if  a  neighbor  Is  imconcemed 
about  the  trash  in  his  yard.  In  our  par- 
ticular region  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Electric  Co.,  has  long  practiced 
beautifying  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
the  properties  on  which  its  facilities  are 
located,  including  the  rights-of-way  for 
power  lines.  Trees  are  planted  and  care- 
fully nurtured,  and  the  company  takes 
pride  In  helping  to  keep  our  State  b«iu- 
tlful. 

Responsible  mining  companies  needed 
no  laws  to  insist  upon  reclamation  of 
stripped  properties.  For  years  they  have 
been  turning  earth  from  which  coal  has 
been  extracted 'through  surface  opera- 
tions into  attractive  forest,  farm,  ai)d 
recreational  areas. 

These  operations  by  the  utilities  and 
coal  companies  have  been  carried  out 
at  their  own  expense,  without  cost  to 
Federal  or  State  government.  By  the 
same  token.  It  would  seem  reasonable 
for  auto  manufacturers  and  consumers 
to  provide  the  means  for  proper  disposal 
of  cars  that  are  no  longer  usable,  and 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  excise  tax 
would  appear  to  be  the  least  injurious 
or  objectionable  means  of  absorbing  the 
cost. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  projects  are  com- 
mendable and  should  receive  high  priori- 
ty, but  once  a  satisfactory  method  of 
economic  disposal  of  auto  bodies  Is  de- 
veloped, the  Federal  Government  should 
retire  from  this  activity  sind  permit  com- 
mercial growth  of  the  Industry.  1  am 
hopeful  that  such  plan&  will  be  achieved 
prior  to  July  1,  1970,  in  order  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  Federal  and  State 
governments  to  finance  removal  and 
screening  of  auto  Junkyards,  as  provided 
In  the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of 
1965. 
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Newspaper  Columnist  Jpe  Crump  has 
observed: 

Making  Junked  automobllf*  commerclaUy 
profitable  Is  a  sure  way  to  remove  them  from 
the  scene.  j ' 

With  a  portion  of  the  excise  tax  avail- 
able In  support  of  the  Junked  car  dis- 
posal program,  there  Is  all  the  more  rea- 
son to  assume  that  researcih  can  and  will 
make  it  a  profitable  undertaking. 

While  some  development  engineers  are 
confident  that  small  disposal  plants — 
even  portable  facilities — can  dispose  of 
junked  cars  economically,  the  consensus 
would  appear  to  favor — at  least  In  the 
early  stages — large  centers  to  which  the 
steel  shells  would  be  hauled  from  points 
within  a  wide  periphery.  In  the  latter 
event,  I  would  hope  thttt  automobile 
transportation  firms  will  be  ready  to  as- 
sume a  role  In  the  operation  without 
delay.  Stackback  and  piggyback  rail- 
road cars  as  well  as  the  tAVo-deck  auto- 
carrying  trucks  that  mov^  from  assem- 
bly centers  with  new  vehicles  smuggled 
closely  together  should  quickly  be  con- 
verted for  hauling  remnants  from  scat- 
tered Junkyards  to  points  where  giant 
Incinerators  have  been  established. 

We  are  obviously  making  headway  in 
our  battle  to  eliminate  the  ghastly  auto 
junkyard.  Let  us  give  It  a  boost  by  ap- 
plying 1  percent  of  the  excise  tax  to  this 
crusade. 


About  Raised  Interest  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10, 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Uie  recent  raising  of  the  Interest  rates  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  caused 
quite  a  furor.  Those  of  us  from  the  Mid- 
west feel  especially  unhappy  about  these 
developments. 

The  farm  economy  of  oiu:  area  has 
never  progressed  under  a  tight  money 
policy.  Because  we  must  borrow  fimds 
for  most  of  our  farm  operations,  the  raise 
In  interest  rates  Is  costing  the  farmers  of 
the  Seventh  Iowa  District  considerably 
more  than  previously.  IThls  is  neither 
wise  nor  fair.  I 

One  of  the  editors  of  our  district,  F.  S. 
Nelson  of  Shenandoah,  commented  on 
this  is  his  paper  the  Weekly  Times.    His 
recent  article  along  with  a  news  story 
-quoting  two  of  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman,  and  Congressman 
William  Barrett,  fairly  "well  expresses 
my  personal  feeling  oii  this  matter. 
(From  the  Red  Oak  (Iowa)   Weeklv  Times, 
Jan.  12.  1966] 
Abottt  Raibkd  Interkst  Ratks 

(Eorrox's  motk:  the  noted,  financial  col- 
ummst  J.  A.  Livingston  recently  tried  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Federal  Reseave  Board  raised 
Interest  rates.  His  widely  read  column, 
usually  very  succinct  and  profound,  caused  a 
ftiror  across  the  Nation.  President  Johnson 
openly  opposed  McChesney  Martin,  Federal 
^•wrve  chairman.  In  the  move.  The  follow- 
ing letter  by  veteran  Congressman  WaioHT 
Patman.  of  Texas,  sums  up  the  admlnlstn- 


tlon  views  on  the  matter  quite  clearly,  and 

we    publish    It    for    your    enllghteiunent. 

F.SJJ.) 

To  the  EDrroa: 

Ck>lumnlst  J.  A.  Livingston  has  now  given 
us  the  Christmas  bedtime  version  of  the 
continuing  and  constantly  shifting  story  of 
"Why  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  raised  In- 
terest rates." 

Mr.  Livingston  assures  his  readers  that  the 
action  was  all  part  of  a  Christmas  Eve  urge 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  benefit  the 
little  savers  of  the  Natton.  Yes,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, there  Is  still  a  Santa  Claus. 

But  for  the  average  consumer  who  does  not 
subscribe  to  the  Saiita  Claus  theory  of  eco- 
nomics, Mr.  Livingston's  column  has  a  cold, 
hard  ring.  For  they  are  the  ones  who  will  be 
reaching  down  deep  to  pay  an  added  926  bil- 
lion m  Interest  charges  In  1966.  up  25  per- 
cent from  the  Interest  rate  bill  of  $100  bllUon 
m  1966. 

Mr.  Livingston's  theory  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  there  are  millions  of  savings'  ac- 
coimts  In  various  financial  Institutions. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  Livingston  the- 
ory, millions  benefit  when  Interest  rates  are 
increased.  The  columnist  attempts  to  Imply 
that  among  these  savers  are  nUlUons  of  low- 
income  Americans. 

What  Mr.  Livingston  leaves  out  of  this 
Santa  Claus  Image  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action  is  astounding. 

First.  Mr.  Livingston  ignores  the  income 
distribution  figures.  The  fact  Is  that  more 
than  half  of  the  population  has  aimual  In- 
come of  less  than  94.600.  Surely  the  col- 
umnist does  not  suggest  that  this  group  has 
amassed  huge  fortunes  In  savings  accounts. 

About  one-fourth  of  tlvs  Nation's  families 
and  single  individuals  have  no  liquid  as- 
sets— that  Is,  no  savings.  On  the  other  hand, 
virtually  all  of  this  group  must  borrow  to 
survive.  Higher  Interest  rates  take  more 
dollars  out  of  the  already  Inadequate  In- 
comes of  this  segment  of  the  population. 

Another  28  percent  have  liquid  assets  or 
savings  of  under  $500  and  another  12  percent, 
liquid  assets  of  between  9500  and  9999.  In 
other  words,  64  percent  of  the  Nation's  fam- 
ilies and  single  individuals  have  savings  of 
less  than  91.000. 

But  the  big  question  is  how  much  debt  Is 
on  the  backs  of  this  group  of  nonsavers  and 
small  savers  which  make  up  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  The  Interest  on 
this  debt  is  staggering  and  does  not  begin  to 
be  offset  by  the  minimal  Intereet  gained  on 
small  savings  accounts. 

Minions  of  Americans  have  h<xne  mort- 
gagee ranging  between  910.000  and  920,000. 
Millions  of  the  same  Americans  also  owe 
91.000  to  91,500  on  an  automobile.  Mllllona 
of  small  businessmen  and  farmers  are  deeply 
In  debt  for  capital.  All  of  this  group  must 
pay  the  25-percent  Increase  In  Interest  Im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  a  tax  on  this  group. 

I  hope  Mr.  Livingston  Is  not  suggesting 
that  the  smEtll  saver  who  may  draw  Intereet 
on  a  9300  or  9400  savings  account  Is  benefited 
when  he  must  pay  26  percent  more  for  In- 
terest on  a  920,000  home.  For  example,  a  1- 
percent  Increase  in  Intereet  rates  adds  94,734 
In  Interest  costs  to  a  920.000  loan  over  a  30- 
year  schedule  of  maturity.  This  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  annual  Income  for  more 
than  half  the  population. 

Mr.  Livingston's  upside-down  economics 
notwithstanding,  the  truth  is  that  Intereet 
Income  goes  primarily  to  a  handfiU  of  hlg^- 
Inoome  groups,  large  corpi^atlons.  and  finan- 
cial institutions.  It  takes  money  from  the 
pockets  or  the  average-  and  4ow-lnoome 
citizen. 

Mr.  Livingston  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
it  takes  money  to  make  money  with  money. 
Wright  Patman, 
Chairman,     BanMrm     and     Currency 
Committee,  US.  House  of  Represent- 
atlvet. 


Two  veteran  congressional  leaders  today 
charged  that  the  Increase  In  Interest  rates 
on  FHA  mortgages  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  defiant  action 
in  Increasing  the  discount  rate  on  Decem- 
ber 6. 

"Now  WUliam  McChesney  Martin  has  suc- 
ceeded in  Jeopardizing  President  Johnson's 
housing  programs  to  the  detriment  of  mll- 
Uons  of  American  homeowners."  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman,  Democrat  of  Texas,  and 
Representative  WnxiAM  BARacTT.  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania,  said  in  a  Joint  statement  re- 
leased following  the  announcement  of  the 
FUA  Interest  rate  increase.  Mr.  Patman  i> 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  and  Mr.  Barrett  Is  chair- 
man of  that  committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Housing. 

The  two  Congressmen  described  the  FHA 
action  as  "highly  regrettable." 

"This  one-fourth  of  1  percent  increase  in 
the  FHA  rate  will  add  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  cost  of  homes  purchased  in  1966,"  they 
said.  "For  example,  a  home  buyer  who  pur- 
chases a  920,000  house  will  pay  91.122  in 
additional  interest  charges  over  the  life  of  a 
30-year  loan." 

Mr.  Patman  and  Mr.  Barrktt  said  that  al- 
though the  FHA  increase  was  held  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent,  there  is  "grave  danger 
that  this  rate  hike  will  lead  to  even  larger 
Increases  In  the  cost  of  conventional  home 
mortgages."  This  has  been  the  traditional 
pattern  in  previous  Interest  rate  Increases, 
they  noted. 

"Much  of  the  effect  of  the  1966  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  wUl  undoubt- 
edly be  wiped  out  by  Increased  Intereet 
costs,"  they  said.  "These  Increases  will  ham- 
string and  slow  the  buUdlng  Industry 
throughout  the  country,  placing  decent 
housing  out  of  the  reach  of  many  Americans." 

The  two  Congressmen  said  that  the  In- 
crease of  the  Interest  rate  on  housing  added 
another  "substantial  reason"  for  forcing  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  rescind  Its  Decem- 
ber order  raising  Interest  rates. 

"The  Congress  cannot  sit  Idly  by  wtxUe 
the  housing  and  other  vital  programs  are 
threatened  by  a  one-vote  majority  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board."  they  said. 

The  Congressmen  said  that  Interest  al- 
ready represents  too  high  a  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  hoiasing.  With  the  new  increase 
In  FHA  rates,  they  noted,  homeowners  wlU 
pay  a  total  of  920,881  In  Interest  on  a  SO- 
year,  920,000  mortgage — more  than  the  cost 
of  the  home  itself. 

"These  are  costs  that  should  be  brought 
down  and  not  raised."  they  said. 


Bringiaf  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
to  ki  Fbest  Hour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KJLM'rUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10, 1966 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton],  who  was 
principal  speaker  at  the  christening  of 
the  first  seagoing  vessel  built  on  the  Ohio 
River  since  World  War  n.  His  salient 
observations  point  up  the  importance  of 
this  great  river  to  the  general  economy 
of  the  entire  valley  and,  indeed,  its  value 
to  our  Nation.  Like  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton],  I  foresee  the 
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Ohio  River's  vital  role  In  our  future 
progress  and  economic  prosperity. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  Members  and,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  them  in  the 
Record: 

Remakks  or  Hon.  Lez  H.  Hamilton,  Membek 
OF  Congress  PmoM  Indiana,  at  Chustenino 
of  M/V  "PHAEnRA,"  Jettboat,  Inc.,  Boat- 
TAROS,  Jeffexsonville,  Ind.,  Decejcbeb  18, 
1966 

Tou  may  not  be  aware  of  It.  but  today  you 
are  witnessing  a  historic  occasion  In  the  lUe 
of  the  Ohio  River  Valley.  Tou  may  not  be 
aware  of  It  from  my  speech  because  I'm  not 
that  good  at  conveying  thoughts,  but  In  spite 
of  my  speech,  and  not  because  of  It,  this  Is 
a  historic  occasion. 

In  Shakespeare's  "Henry  V,"  the  king  la 
about  to  lead  his  men  into  battle;  he  gives 
them  a  stirring  oration  urging  them  to  arms. 
In  part,  he  says.  "And  gentlemen  in  England 
now  abed  shall  think  themselves  accursed 
they  were  not  here."  Well,  I  don't  know  If 
your  friends  and  neighbors  who  are  not  here 
today  win  think  themselves  accursed  6  or  10 
or  ao  years  hence,  but  I  do  think  they  might 
regret  It  because  thU  is  a  significant  day  in 
the  history  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley. 

It  Is  significant  because  JelTboat  has 
reached  a  mUestone  by  producing  a  seagoing 
vaeael.  the  first  since  World  War  n.  And  it  U 
because  a  milestone  has  been  reached  that 
our  thoughu  naturally  turn  today  to  our  In- 
land waterways,  their  Unportance  to  the  Na- 
tion, to  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  and  to  Louls- 
Tlile,  JeffersonvUle.  and  Jeffboat. 

This  is  a  day  to  remember  because  we  see 
today  the  evidence  that  the  Ohio  River  Val- 
ley la  on  the  move  in  meeting  ont  of  lu  and 
the  Nation's  greatest  needs — gr  jd  transpor- 
Utlon.    The  evidence  la  all  about  you. 

nCFoaTANCS  TO  TRI  MATtOM 

The  milestone  reached  today  reminds  us 
of  the  importance  of  the  Inland  waterways  to 
this  Nation 

Water  carriers  today  move  Ml  mUllon  tons 
of  freight  annuaUy— 14^  percent  of  all  of 
the  Nation's  domeetic  freight.  And  they  do 
It  at  an  average  cost  to  the  shipper  of  3 
mills  per  ton-mile.  This  compares  with  an 
average  cost  to  the  shipper  by  rail  that  Is 
five  times  that  of  the  water  freight  cost  or 
15  mills  per  ton-mile.  Truck  freight  service 
costs  the  shipper  an  average  of  ev^  cents  per 
ton-mile — and  average  alrcargo  rates  are 
in  the  range  of  33  cents  per  ton-mtle. 

The  savings  reallaed  on  our  waterway 
transporutlon  are  diffused  widely  through- 
out the  Nation's  economy.  Coal  Is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  that  and  very  Important 
to  us  because  almost  47  million  tons  moved 
on  the  Ohio  W^vtr  In  1964.  The  savings  In 
transportation  costs  of  coal  is  reflected,  for 
example,  in  the  price  of  electricity  In  home 
and  factory. 

The  inland  waterways  are  the  workhorse 
of  our  transportation  system.  They  have 
set  the  floor  under  transportation  pricing  in 
this  country  for  many  years  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  water  transporta- 
tion Is  an  effective  competitor  for  business. 

Our  Inland  waterways  have  had  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  water  resource  development. 
Navigation  requires  that  a  aUble  supply  of 
water  be  maintained  In  a  channel  in  order 
to  provide  a  standard  operating  depth  for 
commercial  vessels.  In  most  water  resource 
development  projects,  this  is  done  by  build- 
ing a  series  of  dams  which  create  relatively 
deep  Stillwater  pools.  But  in  order  to  feed 
that  system,  dams  are  -built  on  headwaters 
and  tributary  streams  to  conserve  water 
■upplles  which  feed  into  the  main  channel. 
The  water  supplies  created  in  these  navi- 
gation projects  are  among  the  meet  precious 
and  most  valuable  assets  which  this  Nation 


Oiir  inland  waterways  are  big  business  in 
America.  The  United  States  has  35.260  miles 
of  usable,  navigable  Inland  channels  exclu- 
sive of  the  Great  Lakes;  the  Ohio  River 
alone  is  981  miles.  In  all,  there  are  some 
1,700  companies  operating  on  the  waterways, 
some  2,600  tank  barges,  more  than  14,000 
dry  cargo  barges  and  scows  and  approxi- 
mately 4,000  towboats  and  tugs,  representing 
a  total  investment  of  over  •1.6  billion. 

The  inland  waterway  business  is  booming. 
It  stands  In  stark  contrast  to  our  oceangoing 
merchant  marine  which  required  a  total  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  diu-lng  the  calendar  year 
1964  of  $319  million  for  construction  and 
operational  differentials. 

The  inland  waterway  system  is  a  recognized 
Instrument  of  national  defense. 

XMPOBTANCX  TO   OHIO  RIVES   VALLET 

This  milestone  reached  today  of  producing 
the  first  seagoing  vessel  since  World  War  II 
reminds  us  of  the  Importance  of  Inland  wa- 
terways to  JeffersonvUle,  tioulsvllle,  and 
southern  Indiana. 

In  my  congressional  district,  we  talk  a 
great  deal  about  industrial  development. 
And  the  history  of  recent  years  shows  that 
off-river  plants  constitute  the  industrial  base 
of  much  of  southern  Indiana :  the  powerplant 
In  Madison,  the  distilleries  in  Lawrenceburg, 
Jeffboat,  and  the  detergent  and  soap  busi- 
ness in  JeffersonvUle.  In  the  last  decade  a 
high  proportion  of  industry's  capital  invest- 
ment dollars  have  been  spent  in  adding  new 
fadUtlea  or  expanding  existing  facilities 
along  the  navigable  Inland  channels— -or  very 
close  to  these  channels. 

Tbeae  waterways  become  vital  to  the  com- 
munities. Traffic  on  the  Ohio  River  doubles 
on  an  average  of  once  every  11  years.  It  is 
now  pushing  90  million  tons  annually.  In 
1963  there  was  an  average  of  64  tons  for  every 
household  in  LouUville.  It  U  easy  to  see 
what  an  Impact  on  Income  and  prosperity 
the  waurways  have  in  the  Louisville  metro- 
politan area.  And  for  each  100  water-based 
Jobs,  It  Is  estimated  there  are  100  to  135  ad- 
ditional Jobs  created  by  the  waterways. 

In  my  congressional  district,  I  have  said 
repeatedly  that  we  have  no  greater  concern 
than  the  development  of  our  water  resources. 
1  usuaHy  say  this  in  the  context  of  reeervoirs, 
watersheds,  flood  control,  and  water  supply, 
which  are  very  important  to  my  district. 
But  the  same  concern  applies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  waterways  which  abut  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  in  Dearborn,  Ohio, 
Switzerland.  Jefferson,  and  Clark  Counties. 
A  sound  use  of  our  waterways  creates  a  firm 
Industrial  base,  helps  create  Jobs,  produces 
Income,  and  brings  economic  vitality  and 
prosperity  to  the  region. 

So  I  share  your  concern  that  the  Nation's 
future  Is  vitally  dependent  on  full  develop- 
ment of  water  resources,  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  a  dynamic  policy  of  water  resource 
development.  American  national  policy, 
from  the  writing  at  least  of  the  Federalist 
papers  and  the  famous  Northwest  Ordinance 
of  1787.  has  been  for  the  free  use  of  the 
Nation's  riven,  harbors,  lakes,  and  water 
courses. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  said  "Navigable 
waterways  shall  be  common  highways,  and 
forever  free — without  any  tax.  Impost  or 
duty." 

This  policy  Is  based  on  the  sound  recogni- 
tion that  the  waterways  have  served  and 
will  continue  to  serve  a  variety  of  basic  pub- 
lic purposes.  Among  them  are  unification 
of  the  country,  furtherance  of  western  ex- 
pansion, defeat  of  sectionalism,  low-cost 
transportation  and  lower  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer, water  resource  development,  water 
supply,  power,  recreation  and  conservation. 
So  I  Join  you  In  opposing  special  charges 
ana  user  taxes  on  America's  historically  free 
waterways.    Stich  taxes  would  retard  essen- 


brlng  econonalc  hardship  to  businesses  which 
depend  on  water  commerce  (and  many  do), 
raise  prices  of  transporting  goods  and  mate- 
rials, and  It  would  be  an  economic  hardship 
to  Inland  cities  like  Louisville  'and  Jefferson- 
vUle. 

JEFFBOAT 

And  the  milestone  reached  today  of  pro- 
ducing the  first  seagoing  vessel  by  Jeffboat 
since  World  War  II  symbolizes  the  contribu- 
tion of  JefTboat  and  Its  parent  company. 
American  Commercial  Lines,  Inc. 

Jeffboat  Is  a  producer.  In  1965  It  com- 
pletes Its  greatest  peacetime  operation  In  Its 
history— with  233  barges.  2  towboats,  i 
deepwater  vessel.  Ip  1966  things  look  even 
better — 250  barge*;  7  towboats,  and  an- 
other deepwater  vessel.     A  barge  a  day. 

Jeffboat  Is  a  wealth  creator.  In  1966  Ita 
revenue  will  exceed  $20  million  and  in  1966 
this  figure  is  expected  to  exceed  $25  million. 
It  is  now  the  Nation's  biggest  manufacturer, 
tonnagewlse,  of  barges,  towboats.  and  related 
marine  equipment.  And  It  meets  a  stagger- 
ing production  schedule. 

Jeffboat  Is  an  employer,  too — 920  people 
approximately  were  employed  In  1965  and 
this  figure  will  probably  exceed  1.000  new 
year.  Its  present  annual  payroll  is  approxi- 
mately $6.3  million. 

And,  of  course.  It's  a  consimier,  too,  using, 
for  Instance,  about  9.000  tons  of  steel  a 
month. 

Jeffboat  and  the  American  Commercial 
Lines  have  had  a  distinguished  history 
reaching  back  "Into  World  War  II  when  It 
produced  126  LST's.  It  was  honored  five 
times  by  the  U.S.  Navy.     The  best  Is  aheai 

So  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  be  here, 
because  this  is  a  happy  occasion.  All  of  us 
want  to  build  and  grow  and  create.  And 
you  have  done  this  In  a  remarkable  way. 
You  are  helping  the  Ohio  River  Valley  and 
southern  Indiana  and  the  Louisville  metro- 
politan area  take  a  giant  stride  forward  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  Its  citizens.  You  are 
conserving.  Improving,  and  making  use  of 
our  natural  environment — the  waterways — 
to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us.  And  many  of  us 
here  today  draw  strength  and  encouragement 
from  what  you  do — do  for  yourselves  and  for 
the  Ohio  River  Valley  and  for  the  Nation. 

I  look  forward  to  a  great  future  for  the 
Ohio  River  Valley — a  future  In  which  we  will 
match  our  performance  with  our  potential, 
our  wealth  with  our  resources,  our  power 
with  our  purpose. 

I  look  forward  to  an  Ohio  River  Valley- 
Developing  ita  natural  environment. 

HarvesUng  its  rich  crops. 

Achieving  In  the  arte  and  sciences. 

Using  Its  waterways  to  make  the  economy 
vital  and  vibrant. 

And  I  salute  you  In  the  major  part  you  are 
playing  to  bring  the  Ohio  River  Valley  to  Its 
finest  hour. 


February  10,  1960 
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Medicare  and  Yonr  Need$ 


***••  \         tl^development,  upeet  competitive  balance. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  III 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10. 1966 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  many  inquiries  my  oflSce 
has  received  from  constituents  who  ex- 
pect to  participate  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram but  want  to  know  what  they  will 
need  in  the  way  of  supplementary  pri- 
vate insurance  or  financial  assistance  in 
the  event  of  sickness,  I  have  developed 


a  fact  sheet  which  I  hope  ^clll  be  of  some 
help  to  them. 

The  Social  Security  Aidmlnlstratlon, 
of  course,  has  made  cortplete  material 
on  the  program  available  but  has  ap- 
proached the  task  with  Information  as 
to  the  coverage  medicare  will  provide. 
The  fact  sheet  developed  in  my  office 
shows  exactly  what  the;  program  does 
not  cover. 

This  information,  which  has  been 
'checked  for  accuracy  by 'the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  should  be  help- 
ful to  those  persons  who  want  to  provide, 
through  private  insurance,  for  those. ex- 
penses not  covered  by  medicare.  Many 
people,  I  find  do  not  realize  that  medi- 
care will  not  pay  all  the!  bills. 

My  concern  about  the  eventual  cost  of 
this  program  and  the  philosophy  behind 
it  is  a  matter  of  record,  but  my  pur- 
pose in  setting  forth  the  limitations  of 
medicare  is  not  to  find  fault  with  it  but 
to  make  sure  my  constituents  know  ex- 
actly what  It  will  provide.  With  this 
knowledge,  they  should  !be  better  pre- 
pared to  participate  in  t^e  program. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  that  has 
been  shown  in  this  approach  to  the 
problem,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  the  fact 
sheet  at  this  point  in  the  IIecord  for  the 
benefit  of  any  Member  who  might  find 
It  useful: 

The    Limitations   of    Medicare 

This  fact  sheet  has  been  prepared  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  llmltataons  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's new  medical  care  program  for  peo- 
ple 65  and  over  and.  hopefuSly,  to  assist  you 
In  the  selection  of  private  ^alth  Insurance 
to  supplement  the  Oovernhient  plan.  Ac- 
tually, there  are  two  Government  Insurance 
programs,  both  starting  new  July  1.  One 
helps  you  pay  your  hospital  bUls,  the  other 
helps  you  pay  your  doctors*  bills.  In  either 
case  will  the  Government  program  cover  all 
of  your  expenses.  Listed  below,  for  your  use 
as  a  participant  In  the  prqgram.  Is  a  brief 
description  of  the  llmltatloM. 

hospitai,  INSTTHAKCE 

(EllglbUlty  Is  automatic  It  you  are  66  or 
over  and  now  get  social  secjurlty  or  railroad 
retirement  benefits.  If  yoU  are  not  getting 
these  benefits — whatever  the  reason — you  are 
probably  eligible.  If  so  yau  must  fill  out 
a  routine  application  to  esiabUsh  coverage. 
There  are  no  monthly  premiums.) 

Hospital  bills:  Limited  to  90  days  each  Ill- 
ness. You  must  pay  the  flrst  $40  in  each 
spell  of  Illness.  After  60  days  In  any  one 
spell,  you  must  pay  $10  a  dlay  for  the  addl- 
tlcmal  30  days  of  hospital  C4»e  to  which  you 
are  limited. 

Outpatient  diagnostic  services:  Limited 
to  20  days.  You  must  pay  first  $20  in  costs 
and  20  percent  of  remaining  cost  during  the 
20-day  period. 

Posthospltal  nursing  home  care:  You  must 
have  been  in  the  hospital  at  least  3  days 
before  you  qualify  for  this  qonvalescent  care 
in  a  nursing  home  or  spe^tally  designated 
extended-care  section  of  a  hospital.  After  20 
days  of  this  care,  you  must  jpay  $5  a  day  for 
each  of  the  remaining  80  d^js  prdvlded  In  a 
single  spell  of  illness. 

Home  health  care:  Does  hot  pay  for  doc- 
tors' bUls.  Program  will  pa j  for  100  visits  to 
your  home  (by  nurses,  etc.>  In  any  366-day 
period  following  your  hoepttallzatlon. 

medical  iNSuaAitcE 

(You  must  enroll  and  paV  $3  a  month  for 

this   plan,    which    will    helji    you    pay    your 

•doctors'   bUls.    The   Goverrinient  also  pays 

another  $3  a  month  for  you  J     If  you  were  65 


by  last  year,  you  must  enroll  on  or  before 
March  31,  If  you  want  to  be  covered  under 
this  plan  when  It  starts  In  July  1966.  Those 
who  are  66  or  over  and  are  getting  social 
security,  civil  service  or  raUroad  retirement 
benefits  will,  upon  enrolling,  have  the  $3 
deducted  each  month  from  benefit  checks. 
Those  not  getting  monthly  benefits  will  be 
told  later  how  and  where  to  pay.) 

Doctors'  bills:  You  must  pay  the  first  $50 
of  medical  expenses.  Including  doctors'  bills 
and  other  medical  services  (see  "other  medi- 
cal services"  below).  In  any  calendar  year 
and  20  percent  of  the  remaining  "reasonable" 
charges  In  that  year. 

Home  health  visits:  You  are  entitled  to 
up  to  100  home  health  visits  per  year  (In 
addition  to  the  home  health  visits  under 
hospital  Insurance)  subject,  of  course,  to  a 
plan  having  been  approved  by  the  attending 
doctor   for  the   same. 

Other  medical  services:  Other  medical 
services,  such  as  X-rays,  surgical  dressings, 
splints,  casts,  etc.,  are  also  covered. 

SERVICES    not   covered   AT   ALL 

Tou  must  pay  for  routine  physical  check- 
ups, eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  dental  expenses 
(except  In  certain  surgical  cases),  private 
duty  nurses,  custodial  care  In  a  nursing 
home,  and  such  personal  services  as  a  tele- 
phone and  television  In  yovir  room.  Doctors' 
bills  are  not  covered  unless  you  sign  up 
for  the  medical  Insurance  plan. 

DRUGS 

Under  hospital  Insurance,  drugs  are  covered 
only  when  furnished  In  a  hospital  or  ex- 
tended care  facility. 

Under  medical  Insurance,  drugs  are  cov- 
ered only  when  actually  administered  by  a 
physician;  not  when  self-admlnlstered,  even 
if  at  a  doctor's  direction. 

WHAT  IF  TOU  HAVE  OTHER  HEALTH  INSURANCE? 

Although  medicare  doesnt  cover  all  yovir 
hospital  and  medical  expenses.  It  does  offer 
some  benefits  (home  health  care,  and  nurs- 
ing home  convalescent  care,  for  example) 
not  normally  covered  by  private  health  In- 
surance policies.  In  fact,  many  Insurance 
companies  have  indicated  that  to  the  covered 
Individual,  medicare  Is  a  bargain  and  have 
advised  people  over  65  to  sign  up  for  the 
medical  Insurance  feature  before  the  March 
31  deadline.  There  are  Indications  that 
many  companies  are  now  In  the  process  of 
changing  their  policies  so  that  after  July 
they  can  offer  to  persons  over  65  covered  by 
medicare  new  policies  to  cover  those  things 
for  which  medicare  does  not  pay.  There  la 
nothing  In  the  act  to  prohibit  private  cover- 
age and  It  Is  suggested  that  you  consult 
your  Insurance  agent  concerning  additional 
coverage. 

Remember,  though,  that  medicare  doesn't 
start  until  July  1,  1966,  so  if  you  sign  up 
for  It.  dont  cancel  any  health  Insurance 
you  now  have,  at  least  until  then.  If  you 
have  any  questions  about  how  your  present 
Insurance  will  be  affected  by  medicare,  get 
In  touch  with  your  Insurance  agent. 

SHOULD    TOU    SIGN    UP    FOR    MEDICARE'S    DOCTOR 
BILL   INSURANCE? 

That  decision  Is  entirely  yotir  own.  Cov- 
erage Is  not  automatic.  However,  as  your 
Representative  in  Congress,  I  would  urge  you 
to  sign  up  without  delay.  If  you  sign  up 
by  March  31,  you  will  protect  your  rights 
to  all  medicare  benefits,  and  you  can  also 
carry  one  of  the  new  supplementary  private 
Insurance  policies  if  you  wish.  However,  If 
you  miss  the  March  31  deadline,  you  won't 
have  another  chance  to  sign  up  until  the 
end  of  1967,  when  the  premiums  will  be 
higher. 

In  order  to  sign  up  for  medical  Insurance 
one  need  not  visit  the  local  office  In  person 
but  may  do  so  by  mall.  All  Inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  your  district  oflBce  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 


Appointment  of  Jack  Hood  Vanfhn  To 
Head  the  Peace  Corp$ 

EXTENSION  OF  BiiMARKB 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  10, 1966 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  the  other  body  yes- 
terday and  to  testify  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  nomination 
of  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  to  be  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Whilf  my  primary  purpose  In  testify- 
ing was  to  urge  the  committee  to  ap- 
prove Mr.  Vaughn's  nomination,  I  also 
discussed  the  role  of  the  Peace  Corps  In 
our  oversea  assistance  efforts. 

Because  of  the  great  respect  I  have  for 
Mr.  Vaughn  and  the  importance  I  at- 
tach to  the  position  to  which  he  has  been 
nominated,  I  thought  my  testimony 
would  be  of  Interest  to  our  colleagues  and 
offer  it  herewith  for  Insertion  Into  the 
Record. 

Testimomt  of  Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottznger,  of 

New  York,  Before  the  Senate  Committee 

ON  Foreign  Relations,  Relative  to  the 

Nomination  of  Jack  H.  Vaughn,  as  DnuDc- 

TOR  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Pebruart  9,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  and  delighted 

at  the  opportunity  you  have  afforded  me  to 

testify  In  behalf  of  the  nomination  of  Jack 

Hood  Vaughn  for  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  warmly  endorse  his  nomination. 

While  I  know  It  U  usual  to  speak  pri- 
marily of  a  nominee's  qualifications  at  these 
hearings,  I  should  like  to  concentrate  first 
on  the  Importance  of  the  position,  for  I  think 
It  has  been  underrated  both  In  Congress  and 
by  the  public. 

The  Peace  Corps  too  often  still  today  la 
viewed  as  a  mere  Idealistic  outlet  to  absorb 
the  energies  of  the  starry-eyed  do-gooders 
of  our  society.  While  under  the  brllltant 
leadership  of  Sargent  Sbrlver  It  has  earned 
universal  praise  from^he  complete  spectrum 
of  our  society — from  l»^ost  conservative  to 
Its  most  Uberal  elements^its  weight  and  Im- 
portance Is  stUl  not  generally  recognized. 
One  has  but  to  ponder  thai!  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's highest  aids,  BUI  Moyers.  aspired  to 
this  p>08t  as  the  "Everest"  of  his  ambitions, 
to  come  to  second  thoughts  about  Ite  sig- 
nificance. 

In  my  view,  the  Peace  Corps  demonstrates 
an  approach  to  success  In  our  endeavors  with 
the  developing  countries,  where  aU  other  ap- 
proaches have  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
faUed.  I  think  I  will  meet  little  argument 
that  the  future  of  the  world  and  of  our  role 
In  the  world  lies  largely  with  these  develop- 
ing nations  of  Asia,  Africa.,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  proved  the  vaUdity 
of  xprklng  from  the  boUom  up  rather  than 
from  the  top  down  [o/ththe  countries.  It 
h^  demonstrated  the(  sucosss  potential  of 
community  developmeott^hnlques  of  hav- 
ing our  people  live  with  the  people  they  are 
assisting  In  the  slums  that  surround  all  of 
the  major  cities  of  these  countries  and  In 
the  countryside  In  the  rural  peasant  villages. 
It  has  demonstrated  the  importance  and 
practicality  of  stimulated  self-help— and  the 
economy  of  such  programs.  It  has  shown 
that  work  In  primitive  societies  does  not 
necessarily  require  top  technical  back- 
ground— that  the  average  citizen  of  this 
country  can  play  a  meaningful  role  In  the 
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(l«T«lopment  of  a  country  wbera  Infant  mor- 
tality la  oyer  60  percent  and  the  people  dont 
know  the  •Ignlflcance  of  feces  disposal,  water 
Impuntlea,  or  sound  diet.  It  h&a  proved  the 
feasibility  and  efficacy  of  Intensive  language 
and  cultural  preparation  of  our  foreign 
cadree,  of  having  them  live  within  the  com- 
munities they  serve  rather  than  In  isolated 
American  ghettos,  of  having  them  receive 
compensation  comparable  to  their  host 
counterparts  and  play  roles  not  as  superior 
advisers  but  as  coequals. 

The  future  expansion  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance endeavors  should  be  along  lines  dem- 
onstrated successful  by  the  Peac«(  C<)t78 — 
and  no  more  appropriate  person  could  be 
foiuad  than  Jack  Hood  Vaughn  to  preside 
over  this  extension. 

Indeed,  by  standards  of  experience,  knowl- 
edge, ability,  personality,  character,  and 
temperament,  no  equal  could  be  conjured. 

Jack  Vaughn  U  a  close  personal  friend  and 
became  so  when  be  was  my  boss  at  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  was  Regional  Director  for 
Latin  America  and  I,  Director  of  Programs 
for  the  west  coast  of  South  America  under 
him,  Tlrtually  frcm  the  start  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

I,  therefore,  am  able  to  speak  of  him  from 
a  vantage  point  of  an  associate  as  well  as  a 
friend,  and  as  a  person  Intimately  familiar 
with  the  Peaoe  Corps  operation  he  Is  to 
head,  for  I  was  the  second  staff  member 
brought  on  board  by  Mr.  Shrlver  to  formu- 
late the  concept  of  a  Peace  Corps  early  In 


1991.  I  can  also  speak  of  Mtn  from  a  per- 
son&I  famlUarlty  with  his  knowledge  of 
Latin  America  and  the  respect  Latins  hold 
tor  him. 

What  an  unusual  combination  of  experi- 
ence. Jack  Vaughn  has  served  In  virtually 
all  of  our  overseas  agenclee — the  State  De- 
partment as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  America  and  before  that  as  Ambassador 
to  Panama:  our  foreign  aid  agency  as  mis- 
sion director  In  Senegal:  he  started  his  Qov- 
emment  career  In  the  early  days  of  USIA 
In  Bolivia  and  Costa  Rica;  and.  of  course,  he 
served  as  a  Regional  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Itself. 

The  geographic  diversity  of  his  foreign 
experience  has  been  broad,  bringing  him  In 
direct  contact  with  two  of  the  three  contl- 
nenu  of  the  world  with  which  the  Peace 
Corps  deals — Africa  and  Latin  America — and 
with  Incomparable  breadth  and  depth  where 
the  greatest  Peace  Corpe  concentration  of  ac- 
tivity lies.  In  Latin  America. 

Jack  Vaughh's  rise  to  responslbUlty  has 
been  meteoric  and  hard  won.  He  came  up 
the  hard  way,  by  his  bootstraps.  It's  a  real 
American  success  story  worthy  of  Horatio 
Alger — how  a  golden  gloves  fighter  from  Co- 
lumbus, Mont.,  going  under  the  Inau^l- 
clous  pseudonym  of  "Johnny  Hood"  made 
good.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  In  1M3  and  volunteered  for  the 
Marine  Corps  where  his  talents  earned  him 
promotion  from  private  to  captain  In  just 
8   years.   Ha   got   a  master's   degree  from 
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Michigan  when  h^  got  out  and  taught  there 
and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1948  he  offered  his  services  to  USIA  and  from 
there  had  the  spectacular  span  of  Govern- 
ment service  and  rise  of  personal  success 
previously  recounted. 

In  the  Peace  Corpe,  Jack  Vaughn  built 
the  Latin  American  program  from  Insig- 
nificance to  the  dominant  program.  He  was 
a  man  who  was  xinlversally  respected  In  a 
highly  competitive  organization  and  whose 
advice  and  counsel  were  sought  by  all.  As 
a  boss,  he  encouraged  his  associates  to  Inno. 
vate  and  Inspired  from  them  an  Indescribable 
devotion  which  led  to  uncanny  productivity. 
This  human  quality  no  doubt  played  an  Im- 
portant part  In  his  continuing  series  of  suc- 
cesses and  his  warm  following  among  his 
associates  and  the  foreign  peoples  with  whom 
he  worked.  He  was  Immensely  popular  and 
respected  both  as  Ambassador  to  Panama  and 
previously  as  ICA  mission  chief  In  Senegal 
as  well  as  at  his  other  posts.  The  universal 
acclaim  he  received  from  all  Latin  capitals 
during  his  recent  trip  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Is  well  known  and  recognized  as  a 
major  contribution  to  our  Latin  American 
relations. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  give  this 
nomination  my  unqualified  praise  and  to 
urge  upon  you  and  the  committee  the  con- 
firmation of  a  most  unusually  well  qualified 
man  for  this  Job  of  great  national  and  Inter- 
national Importance. 
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SENA1I 

Monday,  February  14, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
and  waa  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Rourt 
C.  Btrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 


DESIGNATION    OP   ACTINa    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  leglslatlTe  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.   SXNATB, 

PunuDnrr  pko  mtrou. 
Wxuhington,  D.C.,  rebruary  14.  XH9. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Ssnats. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Robsbt  C.  Btu,  a  Senator 
from  the  Stats  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Casl  HATsnr, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  aa  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  its  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate stands  adjourned  until  Wednesday 
noon  next 


Baptist  Convention,  Jackson,  Miss.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Mark  6:  34:  And  Jetus.  when  He  came 
out,  saw  much  people,  and  was  moved 
with  compassion  toward  them,  because 
they  were  as  sheep  not  having  a  shep- 
herd: and  He  began  to  teach  them  many 
things. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee 
for  Thy  great  mercy  and  compassion  as 
revealed  by  Jesus. 

This  day  we  recognize  ourselves  as  in- 
dividuals needing  guidance  and  wisdom 
even  as  the  shepherdless  sheep  in  His 
day. 

Look  upon  us  with  love,  and  mercy  and 
grant  unto  us  that  we  may  know  Thy 
will  for  us.  and  having  known  it,  give 
us  the  courage  to  act  accordingly. 

Make  Thy  presence  known  in  a  spe- 
cial way  to  this  assembled  body  as  they 
deliberate  this  day. 

Forgive  us  our  sins  and  lead  us  in  ways 
of  righteousness. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  for 
His  sake  and  in  His  presence.    Amen. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY 
Thereupon  (at  10  o'clock  and  l6  sec- 
onds ajn.),  the  Senate  adjourned  under 
the  order  of  Thursday.  February  10.  1966. 
until  Wednesday,  February  16.  19««,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  10,  1966,  was  read 
and  approved. 


ments  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  6845.  An  act  to  correct  inequities 
with  respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of 
teachers  and  teaching  positions  under  the 
Defense  Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay 
and  Personnel  Practices  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  and 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8 J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  In 
the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  May  la  through  31, 
1966;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concvurent  resolution  rec- 
ognizing the  60th  anniversary  of  the  char- 
tering by  act  of  Congress  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 

following  title: 

S.  1407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  B. 
Llpp.  .  ^ 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febrlary  14, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rev.  Ralph  B.  Winders,  director,  de- 
partment of  student  work.  Mississippi 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 


THE  WASHINOTON  POST  HAS  NOT 
PRINTED  THE  TRUTH 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Afissourl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  realize  that  there  is  an  open  season 
on  Congressmen  at  all  times,  and  that 
newspapers  feel  privileged  to  take  pot- 
shots at  us  at  ftny  time  they  so  desire. 
But  I  do  think  there  are  certain  ethics 


and  certain  rules  of  sportsmanship'that 
should  be  observed. 

I  am  referring  to  an  article  that  ap- 
peared m  the — I  will  call  It  the  Washing- 
ton Post;  I  have  another  name  for  it — 
when  they  Included  under  my  picture  a 
statement  that  I  was  one  who  had  con- 
tacted the  FCC  on  behalf  of  Midwest 
Video.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
managing  editor  or  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Poet.  I  know,  and  I  have 
been  advised,  that  it  will  not  be  printed. 

Though  I  cannot  get  the  letter  printed 
in  the  newspaper.  I  am  goittg  to  get  it  be- 
fore the  public.  I  might  say  that  I  wrote 
this  letter  yesterday,  and  I  was  angry  and 
incensed  when  I  wrote  It: 
Congress  or  ths  United  States, 

House  of  REPREssNTATrvEs, 
Waahinnton,  D.C..  Febrtiary  13, 1966. 
Managing  Eorroa  and/ok  Pusushxs, 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sir:  With  reference  to  an  article 
which  appeared  tn  the  Post  today,  may  I  state 
categorically  that  the  Individual  vrho  was 
responsible  for  the  caption  which  appeared 
below  my  picture  on  page  10c  Is  a  reprehen- 
sible, contemptuous,  malicious  liar,  when  he 
wrote  that  I  had  "contacted  FCC  on  behalf 
of  Midwest  Video." 

Purthermore,  I  state  that  there  waa  libel- 
ous intent,  when  no  effort  was  made  to  ascer- 
tain from  me  the  accuracy  of  that  statement, 
especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
called  on  the  telephone  about  2  p.m.,  Satur- 
day, February  12,  to  Inquire  If  I  could  fur- 
nish the  Post  with  a  late  photograph.  I 
•sked  no  question  as  to  what  use  was  to  be 
'made  of  the  photograph,  prsaumlng  that.  It 
was  to  be  used  In  connection  with  one  of  sev- 
eral statements  which  I  have  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  since  the  reconvening  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  Ttie  party  who 
called  requesting  this  photograph  expressed 
eurprise  that  I  would  be  In  my  office  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  What  I  ant  saying  Is  that 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  check  with  me 
»t  that  time  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  which  was  to  be  used  In  connec- 
tion with  the  picture.  It  was  about  3  p.m. 
Saturday  when  a  messenger  from  your  news- 
paper called  to  pick  up  the  photograph. 

By  Inference,  Innuendo,  and  insinuation, 
you  have  left  the  Impression  that  I  have  been 
Involved  in  some  sinister,  Ulegal,  and  unethi- 
cal acUons  which  I  feel  was  Intended  to  re- 
flect upon  my  reputation.  I  will  not  sit  Idly 
by.  permitting  this  Infer^ce  to  stand 
unchallenged. 

As  a  former  newspaperman,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal- 
ism,-and  one  who  has  spent  approximately 
half  his  life  as  an  editor  and  publisher,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  acquainted  with  what  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  first  obligations  of  a  newspa- 
per, and  that  Is  to  publish  the  truth,  and  to 
not  rely  on  assumptions  or  presumptions,  as 
was  obviously  done^y  the  writer  of  tiie  arti- 
cle In  question.  .  < 

I  am  herewith  demanding  a  full  retraction 
of  your  statement,  insofar  as  it  refers  to  me; 
an  acknowledgment  that  It  was  an  error;  and 
a  public  apology  for  suggesting  or  Inferring 
that  I  was  acting  on  behalf  of  either  Midwest 
Video  or  their  Mr.  MorreU.  whom  I  do  not 
know  and  with  whom  I  have  had  no  dealings 
of  any  kind  or  character. 

The  only  connection  I  luuve  had  in  any 
»ay  with  Midwest  Video's  controversy  with 
rcc,  Is  the  forwarding  to  the  PCC  of  cor- 
respondence from  constituents  of  mine,  liv- 
ing in  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  expressing  their  op- 
PoslUon  to  the  blacking  out  of  one  channel 
Ih  St.  Louis,  carrying  a  national  network 
program.  In  order  to  protect  a  satellite  (re- 
peater) sutlon  In  Poplar  Hluff  which  re- 
broadcasts  programs  from  a  parent  station 
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In  Illinois,  the  local  content  of  which  Is  ot 
no  Interest  whatsoever  to  the  axidlence  In 
Poplar  Bluff,  who  would  prefer  the  programs 
from  the  St.  Louis  station  which  are  received 
via  CATV  with  greater  clarity,  more  satis- 
faction,  and  preferred,  I  believe,  by  aU  of 
those  who  are  connected  with  the  CATV  In 
Poplar  Bluff. 

Regretting  that  your  reporter  did  not  see 
fit  to  contact  me  before  carrying  the  story 
which  gave  an  entirely  erroneous  Impression, 
and  reflected  on  my  Integrity  and  my  recog- 
nition of  my  responsibility  to  the  constit- 
uents whom  I  am  privileged  to  represent.  I 
am. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Paui,  C.  Jones, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  insert  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  the 
PCC  on  September  30.  1965,  in  response 
to  a  number  of  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents complaining  about  one  feature 
of  a  decision  that  they  had.  and  they 
were  (asking  for  a  rehearing.  On  this 
I  asled  permission  to  appear  and  to 
present  the  facts  on  behalf  of  my  constit- 
uents. 

I  4o  not  care  a  tinker's  dam  about 
MidWest  Video  or  any  other  company, 
but  l|am  interested  in  my  constituents  in 
southeast  Missouri,  and  any  time  I  feel 
that  ihelr  interests  are  not  being  best 
serveq,  I  reserve  the  right  to  go  to  any 
agenc^  of  the  Government — to  the  Presi- 
dent Of  the  United  States,  if  necessary. 
And  if  that  is  treason,  make  the  most  of 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  pleased 
to  shield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  wondering  yester- 
day what  was  generating  all  that  thim- 
der  and  lightning  aroimd  River  House 
I.    Now  I  know. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  was  up 
here  in  the  ofiQce  when  that  storm  was 
going  on,  but  that  storm  was  not  half 
as  powerful  as  I  felt  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  BOOG6.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
anger  is  Just  and  proper.  I  read  the 
story.  I  know  the  man  who  wrote  the 
article.  I  had  considered  him  fair- 
minded  and  objective.  I  am  surprised 
to  see  him  write  such  an  unfair  story. 
He  did  not  do  me  the  courtesy  of  calling 
me  which  was  surprising.  He  had  plenty 
of  time  to  talk  to  me.  He  did  not  think 
about  calling  me  because  "his  story" 
may  have  been  cluttered  up  wjth  facts 
rather  than  unfounded  allegations  of 
pressure  or  influence. 

I  make  the  same  denial  as  the  gentle- 
man. My  office  in  a  routine  fashion  sent 
a  letter  asking  for  a  report. 

When  the  time  comes  that  a  Member 
of  Congress  cannot  sisk  an  agency  for  a 
report,  then  we  do  not  have  a  democracy. 
I  have  no  connection  with  any  of  these 
people  of  any  nature,  type,  or  description, 
and  I  have  no  Interest  in  them. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  Members  of  Congress  must 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  make  the 


newsi}apers  and  other  news  media  ob- 
serve some  accuracy  and  some  truth,  and 
especially  when  they  He,  to  make  them 
retract  those  lies.  I  am  incensed  over 
this  thing.  I  will  admit  that  I  am  emo- 
tional about  it,  but  I  will  not  stand  by 
and  permit  someone  to  try  to  besmirch 
my  reputation.  That  is  the  most  valu- 
able thing  I  have  in  this  world,  a  good 
reputation,  and  I  intend  to  keep  it. 

oonokess  of  the  united  states. 

House  of  Repkxsentatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  20,  1965. 
Hon.  E.  WnxiAM  Henbt, 

Chairman,    Federal    Communications    Com- 
mission,  Washington,   D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  Chairman:  I  am  the  Congress- 
man from  the  10th  District  of  Missouri  which 
emcompasses  Poplar  Bluff. 

A  considerable  number  of  my  constituents 
In  Poplar  Bluff  are  presently  subscribers  to 
the  Midwest  Video  CATV  system.  I  am  In- 
formed that  these  constituents  presently 
receive  TV  service  from  the  stations  In  St. 
Louis,  via  microwave  service,  which  Is  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  to  such  persons.  I  am 
also  Informed  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
mission's recent  decision  In  July  1066.  In 
docket  No.  14331  regarding  the  microwave 
Ucenses  of  Black  HUls  video  Corp.  which 
brings  these  signals  to  Poplar  Bluff,  the  serv- 
ice to  my  constituents  who  are  subscribers 
may  be  seriously  affected — at  least  as  to  the 
programs  of  one  of  the  principal  networks. 

There  Is  pending  before  the  Commission 
a  petition  for  reconsideration  and  rehearing 
and  Black  HUla  has  asked  the  Commission 
to  hear  argument  on  the  Impact  of  the  U- 
cense  conditions  which  the  Commission's 
decision  has  Imposed.  These  conditions  will 
seriously  affect  service  to  my  constituents, 
particularly  since  It  will  require  the  CATV 
system  to  black  out  the  more  desirable  St. 
Louis  signal  for  a  poorer  qiiallty  signal 
which  comes  from  an  out-of -State  station 
through  a  repeater  station  located  In  Poplar 
Bluff.  The  people  of  this  community  are 
Interested  In  the  affairs  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, and  the  programs  which  come  from  a 
station  located  In  one  of  their  principal  cities 
are  more  ImpKsrtant  to  them  than  those  from 
a  station  In  lUlnols. 

I  think.  In  the  clrcimistances.  and  since 
the  decision  was  adopted  by  only  a  3-to-a 
vote,  that  the  entire  Commission  should 
hear  the  arguments  made  by  Black  Hills  as* 
to  why  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  subscribers 
to  impose  such  conditions. 

As  the  duly  elected  Representative  of  these 
people,  I  respectfully  request  that  the  Com- 
mission grant  me  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  It  In  this  rehearing  to  place  before  It 
the  facta  as  to  the  Impact  of  Its  decision 
upon  my  constituents.  ' 

I  would  apprecla.te  yovir  careful  considera- 
tion of  this  request  and  being  advised  of 
your  determination  in  the  matter.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  sending  copies  of  this 
letter  to  each  Commissioner  directly,  and 
would  appreciate  your  notlfjrlng  the  parties 
of  my  request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Patti,  C.  Jonxb. 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  CRITICS 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  Include  extraneouB 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
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of  the  Members  of  the  U^.  Congress  a 
very  well  written  editorial  that  appeared 
In  the  Qulncy  Patriot  Ledger  on  Febru- 
ary 12.  1966,  Lincoln's  Birthday.  It 
points  up  the  problems  that  President 
Johnson  faces  with  many  of  the  so-called 
experts  who  are  making  divisive  state- 
ments. It  is  timely  and  pinpoints  the 
arguments  over  Vietnam  that  are  being 
brought  into  focus  somewhat  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee's  hear- 
ings and^he  dire  need  for  getting  the 
views  from  those  persons  who  are  emi- 
nently qualified  authorities  on  southeast 
Mian  affairs. 

i  It  is  my  opinion  that  unqualified  per- 
sons, whether  in  Government  or  outside 
of  Government,  should  be  more  discreet 
In  their  statements  to  the  public  con- 
cerning Vietnam  unless  they  have  all 
the  facts  before  them.  The  security  of 
the  United  States  Is  too  serious  a  prob- 
lem, and  the  subject  matter  should  not 
be  bandied  about  by  reckless  individuals 
who  are  careless  with  the  facts: 
The  article  follows: 

Thi  Cimca 
While  President  Johnson  puahes  ahead 
seeking  the  beet  way  for  peace  In  Vietnam — 
without  utter  surrender  by  the  United 
States— It  is  worthwhile  to  look  at  who  is 
rocking  the  boat. 

The  latest  "experts"  to  blast  off  at  the 
Preeldent  are  Senator  Watnk  Mokss,  who  has 
trouble  agreeing  with  anyone,  and  former 
Ambassador  George  Kennan,  whose  back- 
ground doesn't  show  any  skill  In  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Kennan  thinks  the  United  States 
should  "dig  In  and  wait,"  neither  withdraw- 
ing nor  escalating  untu  a  poUUcal  solution 
can  be  reached. 

Senator  Moasz  Is  harping  away  at  fears 
that  President  Johnson  la  leading  the  coun- 
try Into  a  war  with  China  while  keeping  the 
American  people  In  the  dark  as  to  what  his 
intentions  are.  ThU  was  the  Senator's  line 
in  a  speech  this  week  at  Boeton  University 
In  which  he  claimed  that  the  "Government 
has  led  us  so  far  down  the  road  to  govern- 
ment by  secrecy  you  don't  know  what  the 
facts  are." 

Mr.  Kennan  may  be  a  reputed  authority 
on  Communist  affairs,  but  his  service  In  the 
Soviet  Union  was  as  an  Ambassador  during 
the  SUlln  era.  He  has  also  held  State  De- 
partment plafanlng  positions  and  he  retired 
as  Ambassador  to  Yugoelavla  In  1963  after  a 
years  of  service.  Mr.  Kennan  Is  not  an  au- 
thority on  southeast  Asia  and  has  had  no 
diplomatic  service  In  the  Far  East. 

Senator  Moasx  Is  a  lawyer,  a  former  pro- 
'•••or  of  law.  and  a  nominally  Democratic 
Senator  who  knows  UtUe  about  southeast 
Aala.  It  Is  not  particularly  surprising  that 
he  disagrees  with  the  President  on  Vietnam, 
since  be  has  seldom  demonstrated  a  construc- 
tive attitude  on  any  Important  Issue. 

The  arguments  over  Vietnam  are  being 
brought  Into  focus  Vimewhat  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee's  hearings. 
These  hearings  ultimately  may  result  In  a 
meaningful  debate  of  objectives  and  methods 
In  southeast  Asia. 

But  so  far  the  resuiu  have  not  been  en- 
tirely useful. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  once 
again  gone  over  the  administration's  policy 
without  adding  much  new  to  the  picture 
and  without  convincing  the  Government's 
critics. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Rusk,  who  la 
obviously  Informed  on  the  day-to-day  de- 
tails on  the  overall  thrust  of  American  policy, 
none  of  the  other  witnesses  quallflea  as  an 


expert  In  southeast  Asian  affairs  or  has  the 
latest  Inside  Information  from  the  Govern- 
ment available  to  him. 

The  American  people  should  realize  from 
whence  comes  the  opposition  to  the  Johnson 
policy.  It  may  be  helpful  to  the  Senators 
to  get  varied  opinions  on  the  Vietnamese 
situation,  but  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee would  perform  a  greater  service  by 
getting  the  views  of  persons  who  are  em- 
inently qualified  authorities  on  southeast 
Asian  affairs. 


JUSTICE  FRANCIS  L.  VALENTE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  thfe  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  State  Judiciary  has  lost  one  of  Its 
most  illustrious  members.  Justice  Fran- 
cis L.  Valente.  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court, 
died  Friday  night. 

Justice  Valente  was  a  careful  lawyer. 
As  demonstrated  by  his  steady  rise  in  the 
Judiciary,  he  was  also  a  careful  and  con- 
scientious Judge.  He  served  as  a  Judge  of 
the  court  of  general  sessions  from  1945  to 
1955  when  he  was  elected  to  the  supreme 
court.  A  few  months  after  he  took  oflBce 
in  1956,  he  was  named  to  the  appellate 
division  by  Gov.  AvereU  Harrlman.  In 
1961  he  was  reappointed  by  Governor 
Rockefeller. 

As  an  assistant  district  attorney  for 
New  York  County,  I  was  privilege  to  ap- 
pear often  before  Judge  Valente  in  the 
court  of  general  sessions.  He  presided 
over  many  trials  which  I  prosecuted.  He 
was  always  considerate  and  always  con- 
scious of  the  rights  of  both  the  defendant 
and  the  people.  He  thoroughly  under- 
stood complicated  questions  of  fact  and 
law.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  try  a  case  be- 
fore him.  Through  this  association  I 
knew  at  first  hand  Justice  Valente's  great 
ability  as  a  trial  Judge,  and  he  became  a 
valued  friend. 

On  Saturday,  Justice  Bernard  Boteln. 
presiding  justice  of  the  appellate  division, 
spoke  for  the  entire  court  when  he  said : 

The  State  has  lost  a  great  and  learned 
Judge  and  the  court  a  stanch  and  cherished 
comrade. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  express 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Valente 
and  their  two  sons,  Francis,  Jr.,  and 
Peter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  articles  about  Justice  Valente 
which  appeared  on  February  13,  1966.  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Feb.  13,  19«fl] 
FSAKCM  Valkntx.  Jusncx.  60.  Dkao — In  Ap- 

PXiXATX  Division  or  Statx  Strpaxm  Coxntx 

SiNcx  1956 

Francis  L.  Valente.  associate  Justice  of  the 
appellate  division  of  the  Stete  supreme 
court,  died  Friday  night  at  University  Hos- 
pital at  the  age  of  60.  He  suffered  a  heart 
attack  2  weeks  ago. 

JusUce  Valente  had  been  the  liaison  be- 
tween the  appellate  dlvlalon  and  the  crlml- 


ntd  courts  of  New  Tork  City  on  problems  of 
administration  and  procedure. 

He  was  extremely  knowledgeable  about  city 
affairs  and  active  In  civic  organizations,  par- 
ticularly those  Involving  Americans  of  Italian 
descent. 

In  tribute  to  him,  Bernard,  the  presiding 
Jtistlce  of  the  appellate  division,  first  depart- 
ment, said  yesterday,  "The, State  has  lost  a 
great  and  learned  Judge,  and  the  coiirt  t 
stanch  and  cherished  comrade." 

Judge  Valente  was  born  In  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. At  his  death,  he  sUU  lived  In  that 
area,  at  37  Washington  Square  West.  He 
was  educated  In  the  public  schools  and  then 
went  to  New  Tork  University,  where  he  re- 
celved  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  In  1938 
and  a  law  degree  the  next  year.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  In  1928  and  was  In  private 
practice  imtll  1944,  specializing  In  corporate, 
probate,  and  criminal  law. 

naST   KI.XCTXD   IN    194S 

In  1946,  Mr.  Valente,  a  Democrat  and  a 
nephew  of  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Louis  A.  Valente,  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions.  Five  years  later 
he  was  elected  to  the  supreme  court.  A  few 
months  after  he  took  office  In  1956.  he  was 
named  to  the  appellate  division  by  Gov.  W. 
Averell  Harrlman  and  In  1961  he  was  reap^ 
pointed  by  Governor  Rockefeller. 

One  of  the  moet  widely  publicized  rulings 
was  made  In  the  general  sessions  court  dur- 
ing the  1953  trial  of  Mlnot  F.  Jelke,  the  heir 
to  an  oleomargarine  fortune,  on  charges  of 
procuring  women  for  prostitution.  The 
judge  barred  the  press  and  the  public  from 
the  court  "In  the  Interests  of  good  morals" 
and  to  curtail  reporting  of  a  trial  "steeped 
In  filth." 

This  ruling  was  reversed  by  the  court  of 
ai^>eals  In  1966.  which  held  that  Jelke  had 
been  Improperly  convicted  because  of  this 
refxisal  to  allow  the  press  and  the  public  Into 
the  court.  However,  Jelke  vna  retried  the 
same  year,  convicted,  and  sent  to  Sing  Sing 
Prison. 

NIW  TOHK  XTNTVIESrrT  ALUMNI  PKESIDENT 

JusUce  Valente  was  president  of  the  New 
York  University  Aliminl  Federation  from 
1956  until  his  death  and  preeldent  of  the 
New  York  University  Law  Aliminl  Associa- 
tion from  1958  to  196-1.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Elks,  the  Grand  Street  Boys,  and  the 
Holy  Name  Society.  In  1956,  he  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Blan- 
hattan  College.  He  served  as  American 
chairman  of  the  advisory  board  of  research 
of  the  Italian-United  SUtes  Center  of  Ju- 
dicial Studies  In  MUan. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  Feb.  13, 

1966] 

Jusncx  Fkancu  L.  Valxntk 

Justice  Francis  L.  Valente,  of  the  State 
supreme  court's  appellate  division,  a  central 
figure  In  a  Tanunany  Hall  fight  In  1948,  died 
at  University  Hospital  Friday  night.  He 
was  60. 

The  Carmine  DeSaplo  faction  of  the  New 
Tork  County  Democratic  Party  chose  Justice 
Valente  as  its  candidate,  in  1948,  for  Sur- 
rogate of  New  Tork  County  over  the  protests 
of  Mayor  CDwyer  and  Tammany  leader 
Frank  J.  Sampson. 

The  original  DeSaplo  choice  had  been  Jus- 
tice Valente's  uncle.  Supreme  Co\u"t  Jus- 
tice Louis  A.  Valente.  He  was  withdrawn 
after  protests  by  leaders  of  the  bar.  Frandi 
Valente,  a  general  sessions  coiirt  Judge  at 
the  time,  became  the  substitute. 

The  ensuing  furor,  which  threatened  to 
bring  a  primary  fight  between  Francis 
Valente  and  Vincent  Impellltterl,  led  to  the 
ouster  of  Mr.  Sampson.  Peace  within  Tam- 
many was  restored  when  Francis  Valente 
withdrew  as  a  candidate  and  Hugh  E.  Rogers 
became  the  compromise  candidate. 


February  14,  196V 
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Five  years  later,  in  1953,  Justice  Valente. 
against  became  a  controversial  figure,  as 
general  sessions  judge  trying  the  sensational 
case  of  Mlnot  "Mickey"  F.  Jelke,  heir  to  an 
oleomargarine  fortune,  who  Iras  charged  with 
forcing  women  into  compulsory  prostitution 
behind  the  doors  of  cafe  society. 

"In  the  Interest  of  good  morals,"  Justice 
Valente  banned  the  public  aO«  the  press  from 
the  courtroom  while  pretty  call  girls  gave 
the  Intimate  details  of  their  work  with  Mr. 
Jelke. 

As  a  result  of  the  ban,  tihe  court  of  ap- 
peals ruled  that  Mr.  Jelke  \ras  entitled  to  a 
new  trial.  Justice  Valente  again  presided, 
and  the  young  heir  was  again  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  3  to  6  years  In  prison,  of  which 
he  served  2.  > 

During  his  10  years  as  general  sessions 
Judge,  1945  to  1966,  Justice  Valente  liked  to 
make  moral  pronouncement!  on  cases  before 
him.  In  1960,  he  convicted  a  man  and  a 
woman  for  Illegally  placing  babies  with 
foster  parents  and  taking  a  fee  for  their 
service.  Justice  Valente  called  this  a  nau- 
seating and  revolting  practice  of  trading  In 
human  fiesh. 

In  1953,  when  he  senteiieed  two  public 
loaders  working  on  the  Hew  Tork  piers 
for  extortion,  he  denounced  |*the  craven  sur- 
render of  business  to  crime  in  the  Interest  of 
■business  as  visual.' " 

He  was  born  In  New  Tork  City  and  received 
his  law  degree  from  Manhattian  College.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1928,  he  maintained  a 
private  practice  until  1944i,  when  he  was 
named  to  the  bench.  In  19Si5  he  was  elected 
to  the  supreme  court. 

He  was  appointed  to  ther  appellate  divi- 
sion In  1956  and  reappointed  in  1961. 

Bernard  Boteln,  presiding  Justice  of  the 
appellate  division,  said  yesterday,  "the  State 
has  lost  a  great  and  learned  Judge  and  the 
court  a  stanch  and  cherished  comrade." 

Justice  Valente  was  president  of  the  New 
York  University  Alumni  Federation  from 
1956  until  his  death,  and  president  of  the 
New  Tork  University  Law  Alumni  Associa- 
tion from  1959  to  1961. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  ISlIcs,  the  Grand 
Street  Boys  Association,  the]  6oly  Name  So- 
ciety, the  CathoUc  Club,  ai^ft  a  number  of 
law  associations. 

Manhattan  College  awarded  him  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degree  in  1066. 

Surviving  at  the  home,  87  Washington 
Bqtiare  West,  is  his  wife,  AMrelia.  He  also 
leaves  two  sons,  Francis,  J»,  and  Peter  C. 
Valente. 

A  requiem  Mass  will  be  offered  at  10  ajn. 
Tuesday  in  St.  Joseph's  Chxunch,  371  Avenue 
of  the  Americas. 


HEADSTART     PROGRAM     IN     NEW 
YORK  CITT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
piis  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

.  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speakar,  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1965,  as  a  new  administration 
was  taking  office  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  made 
W.5  million  available  to  New  York  City 
to  provide  Headstart  programs  for  some 
11,843  of  our  youngest  and  neediest 
children.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Op- 
eraUon  Headstart,  which  puts  Federal 
antlpoverty  funds  to  work  through  local 
groups  to  provide  preschool  education  to 


imderprivileged  youngsters.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  promising  long-range  pro- 
grams of  the  war  on  poverty. 

If  the  proper  groundwork  had  been 
done  early  in  January,  some  49  groups 
approved  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  would  have  been 
making  plans.  The  funds  could  have 
been  put  to  work,  and  children  could 
have  been  in  preschool  education  by  now. 

On  February  11,  6  weeks  later,  not  a 
single  approved  group  had  been  officially 
notified  by  the  city  that  funds  were  avail- 
able or  authorized  to  proceed. 

Now,  even  after  the  groups  are  noti- 
fied, it  will  take  some  time  to  get  started. 

From  my  investigation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  this 
long  delay  in  implementing  the  Head- 
start  programs.  There  is  no  way  to 
make  up  the  time  lost  forever.  There  Is 
no  way  to  repay  these  children  with  edu- 
cation that  they  did  not  get.  There  is 
no  way  to  go  back. 

Yesterday  I  sent  both  the  mayor  of 
New  York  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  telegrams  urg- 
ing immediate  action  to  break  this  bot- 
tleneck and  make  these  funds  available 
to  the  children  of  New  York  City. 

The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Febkuart  13,  1966. 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Sakgent  Shrivxr, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Urge  action  to  Insure  immediate  use  of 
$6.5  million  made  available  on  December  27, 
1966,  by  Federal  Government  for  New  Tork 
City  Headstaxt  programs.  Some  11,843 
needy  children  have  lost  forever  more  than 
a  month  of  essential  preschool  education. 
There  Is  no  excuse. 

WnxiAM  F.  Rtan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
DESIGNATE  MEMBER  TO  READ 
WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  AD- 
DRESS ON  FEBRUARY  22 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday, 
February  22,  1966,  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  may  be  read  by  a  Mem- 
ber to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIGNAnON  OF  MRS.  MINK  TO 
READ  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  spe- 
cial order  agreed  to  today,  the  Chair 
designates  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  to  read  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  approval  of  the  Journal  on 
February  22, 1966. 


THE    PROBLEM    OF    FREE    WORLD 
SHIPPING  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  week  ago  I  spoke  in  this  Chamber  on 
the  problem  of  free  world  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam  and  what  I  felt  could 
and  should  be  done  about  it.  Among 
other  things  I  suggested  that  we  estab- 
lish a  blacklist  of  these  ships  which 
would  prohibit  them  from  carrying  UjS. 
Government-financed  cargoes.  Such  a 
blacklist  has  existed  for  3  years  with 
respect  to  those  trading  with  Cuba.  I  am 
gratified  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  that 
late  last  week  I  was  informed  by  the 
State  Department,  in  a  response  to  my 
letter  of  February  4  u^ing  the  President 
to  take  such  action,  that  such  a  blacklist 
has  been  approved.  The  details  of  this 
Presidential  order  are  found  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  Saturday,  February  12, 
1966,  on  page  2706. 

In  my  opinion,  such  action  is  overdue 
since  our  official  policy  too  long  has 
maintained  a  double  standard  of  exempt- 
ing those  who  trade  with  Ho  Chi  Minh 
from  the  penalties  imposed  on  those  who 
trade  with  Castro.  In  no  way  should  the 
Hsmoi  regime  be  led  to  think  we 
consider  trade  with  them  in  any  sense 
less  detrimental  to  our  national  interest 
thEui  trade  with  Cuba. 

This  action  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  I  shall  continue  to  press  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  prohibiting 
free  world  ships  that  aid  Hanoi  from 
doing  any  business  whatsoever  in  U.S. 
ports — public  or  private — and  to  insure 
that  no  U.S.  aid  goes  to  any  country  that 
allow  its  ships  to  help  supply  North  Vlet- 
nam's'war  economy.  We  have  tolerated 
this  aid  and  comfort  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  far 
too  long. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  FREE  WORLD 
SHIPPING  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM: 
WHAT  ARE  WE  GOING  ip  DO 
ABOUT  IT? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
various  occasions,  I  have  called  upon  this 
administration  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
shipment  on  their  ships  by  ou'-  allies  of 
goods  for  our  enemies  in  North  Vietnam. 
I  made  speeches  from  this  rostrum  of  the 
House  calling  for  an  end  to  free  world 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam  by  any  means 
necessary:  Specifically,  I  did  so  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  January  19,  January  26,  and 
February  2. 

In  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  a  week  ago,  it 
was  said  that  the  British  could  effect  an 
embargo  on  Rhodesia  with  our  over- 
eager  help  in  48  hours.  Yet  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  their  support  in  cutting  off 
the  supply  of  the  Vletcongs  by  sea.  After 
many  months  of  effort,  Britain  is  still  the 
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No.  1  violator  among  the  free  world  na- 
tions. 

On  December  21.  I  telegraphed  the 
President  urging  action  on  this  and,  to 
this  date,  I  have  received  nothing  more 
than  an  acknowledgment  from  the  White 
House. 

Now.  finally,  the  administration  has 
stuck  out  Its  chest  and  announced  that, 
as  of  January  25 — 25  days  after  my  tele- 
gram— It  was  blacklisting  any  vessel 
shipping  goods  into,  or  out  of.  the  North 
Vletxiam  port  of  Haiphong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  this  action. 

However,  it  seems  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion. We  have  been  fighting  in  Vietnam 
since  mld-1962.  We  have  suffered  2,005 
dead  and  9,858  wounded  through  Feb- 
ruary 7, 1966,  and  spent  almost  uncount- 
able billions. 

Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  Just  start- 
ing to  blacklist  these  ships?  Either  It 
should  have  been  done  3  years  ago  or 
this  Is  a  blind  to  avoid  effective  action, 
diplomatic  or  navaL 

It  simply  bolls  down  to  this.  If  black- 
listing is  not  effective,  why  bother  with 
it  at  all.  If  It  is  effective,  why  did  we 
not  do  it  in  1962  or  1963  Instead  of  wait- 
ing until  1  week  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  In  Vietnam  have  a  right 
to  know  the  answer  to  this  question.  So 
do  the  American  people. 

One  further  question:  Is  this  all  we 
are  going  to  do  about  free  world  shipping 
to  North  Vietnam? 
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THE    QUESTIONS    THAT    PATRIOTS 
SHOULD  ASK 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Ur.  Spetikw.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
at  war  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  war  none  of  us 
wanted  and  a  war  we  want  to  end  honor- 
ably as  quickly  as  possible. 

Every  good  citizen  would  like  to  siip- 
port  his  President.  Every  citizen  wants 
the  President,  the  executive  branch,  the 
Defense  Department,  the  generals,  to  be 
right. 

In  order  to  find  the  correct  solutions 
as  quickly  as  possible,  we  need  open  de- 
bate and  deliberation. 

Secret  decisions,  managed  news,  "pat" 
answers,  simmiary  dismissal  of  Inquiries, 
refusals  to  respond  to  proper  questions 
do  not  supply  the  right  answers,  or  for- 
tify the  confidence  of  the  UJ3.  llghtlng- 
man.  or  the  public. 

Every  patriot  can  support  his  country 
and  yet  ask  pertinent  questions  at  the 
same  time. 

One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  pa- 
triots In  my  district — with  practical  mili- 
tary experience  and  firsthand  experi- 
ence In  Chinese  and  southeast  Asian  af- 
fairs— Col.  Allen  Grlffln.  asks  a  number 
of  questions,  editorially,  In  the  Monterey. 
Calif..  Peninsula  Herald  newspaper. 

Each  M«nber  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  President  and  his  advisers,  ought  to 
ponder  these  questions. 


The  f  uU  text  of  the  editorial  by  Colonel 
Oriffln  follows: 

Th«  Questions  That  Patbiots  Shoitu>  Ask 
The  purrult  erf  the  ww  In  Vietnam  haa 
been  a  demonatratlon  of  a  series  of  wrong 
"estimates  of  the  situation." 

ThU  Is  a  term  that  Is  used  by  military  peo- 
ple, usually  preliminary  to  a  decision  to 
move,  to  remain  In  place,  go  backwards,  of 
what  have  you.  It  Is  a  term  particularly  of 
military  Intelligence.  Nearly  everything  that 
la  involved  in  the  strength  and  wealuiesaes 
of  the  enemy  Is  comprehended  within  the 
"estimate  of  the  situation." 

And,  of  coiirse,  the  enemy  also  Is  making 
his  estimate  of  the  elements  of  strength  and 
wealLness  In  your  situation,  local,  regional, 
global. 

President  Charles  de  Oaulle  gave  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  his  estimate  of 
the  situation  In  Vietnam  and  suggested  that 
the  United  States  begin  a  process  of  seeking 
peace  immediately. 

The  late  President  was  not  convinced  by 
General  de  Oaulle's  estimate  and  decided, 
contrariwise,  to  become  more  involved.  That 
was  the  tragic  beginning  of  escalation — the 
beginning  of  an  Infantry  war  of  Americans 
against  Asians  on  Asian  land  among  Asian 
people,  the  last  thing  the  U.S.  Army  ever 
wanted  to  be  engaged  In  again  after  Korea. 
Up  to  this  time  this  wasn't  a  war  in  which 
XJ3.  ground  forces  were  engaged,  but  one  in 
which  U.S.  materiel  backed  by  a  handful  of 
advisers  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  a 
friendly  government.  Now  by  degrees  it  be- 
came our  war.  Escalation  by  manpower  be- 
came a  fact. 

When  President  Lyndon  Johnson  took  the 
oath  of  office  he  inherited  a  war  u  well  as  a 
vast,  scattered  domestic  prog^ram. 

Determined  to  do  everything  better  and 
faster  than  his  predecessor,  he  was  psycho- 
logically prepared  to  provide  the  force  nec- 
essary to  push  this  war  to  an  early  conclu- 
sion. After  all.  it  was  a  war  against  the 
spread  of  communism,  which  was  and  Is  fur- 
ther Justification. 

Surely  his  advisers  gave  him  an  estimate 
of  the  situation.  That  called  for  escalation. 
It  didn't  work  very  weU.  Then  came  a  fur- 
ther estimate  and  a  further  escalation.  That 
also  fell  short.  And  so  on  until  )early 
300,000  American  troops  became  hostages  to 
this  war,  and  North  Vietnam  came  under 
continuous  bombing  attack  except  In  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  capital  city,  Hanoi, 
and  the  most  important  seaport,  Haiphong! 
Then  again,  surely  operating  under  an  esti- 
mate of  the  situation,  the  time  was  deemed 
ripe  for  a  peace  offensive.  That  estimate 
could  not  have  been  on  anything  other  than 
the  possibility  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  peace 
table.    Wrong  again.     It  didn't  work. 

Now  we  have  returned  to  bombing.  Where 
do  we  go  from  here?  How  much  of  a  land 
war  of  Americans  against  Asians  are  we 
going  to  throw  our  Army  into?  And  where 
do  we  go  from  there?  These  are  legitimate 
questions  for  congressional  debate.  And 
they  are  legitimate  questions  for  the  debate 
of  patriotic  citizens. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AGENCY— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  <m  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  the  first  annual  report  required 
of  the  National  Capital  Traaq>ortatlon 


Agency  by  section  6  of  the  National  Capl- 
tal  Transportation  Act  of  1965— Public 
Law  89-173. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  wu 
marked  by  significant  advances  toward 
solving  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  Washington  area. 

Congress  approved  plans  for  a  rapid 
transit  system,  authorized  Its  construc- 
tion, and  authorized  grants  from  the 
Federal  and  District  Governments  as  a 
first  stage  In  financing  its  development 
As  soon  as  funds  were  made  available! 
the  Transportation  Agency  began  the 
necessary  work  still  remaining  before  ac- 
tual construction  can  begin. 

There  is,  nonetheless,  much  left  to  do 
The  rapid  transit  system  will  achieve 
maximum  usefulness  only  when  it  Is  ex- 
tended into  Maryland  and  Virginia  sub- 
urbs. The  interstate  compact  among 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  promptly  presented  to 
Congress  for  its  consent,  in  order  that 
the  Interstate  authority  may  develop 
plans  for  a  full  regional  system  and  a 
financial  plan  for  its  construction.  Ar- 
rangements must  be  perfected  to  trans- 
fer the  responsibility  for  the  system  in  an 
orderly  and  proper  way  from  the  Agency 
to  the  Interstate  authority.  These  tasks 
are  not  easy,  and  it  will  require  diligent 
effort  on  the  part  of  many  people  and 
agencies  to  master  the  problems  that 
rpmain. 

The  Congress  can  be  assured,  however, 
that  all  of  these  problems  are  being  given 
the  fullest  and  most  diligent  considera- 
tion, and  that  none  of  them  will  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  In  the  way  of  an  uninter- 
rupted schedule  of  construction. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thk  Whitx  Housx,  February  14,  I96t. 
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PRESERVATION  OP  WILDERNESS 
AREAS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  381) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read, 
and  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

TTie  period  of  expansion  and  explora- 
tion, the  great  era  of  successive  western 
frontiers,  has  now  become  a  part  of  our 
American  past.  To  the  pioneer  of  his- 
tory the  wilderness  was  a  foe  to  be  con- 
quered, so  that  he  might  make  farms  and 
pastures  out  of  the  endless  forests. 

Today's  pioneer  has  a  new  purpose- 
to  preserve  some  renmants  of  that  wil- 
derness from  the  onrush  of  modem  civili- 
zation. 

The  ax  and  the  plow  will  not  serve 
us  In  this  struggle.  Today's  instruments 
are  more  subtle.  They  are  progressive 
law  and  Informed  public  opinion— de- 
manding that  we  maintain  our  wlldemen 
birthright. 

The  Wilderness  Act  is  one  In  the  long 
list  of  creative  conservation  measures 
that  Congress  has  passed  and  I  have 
signed  into  law. 


Legislation  Is  one  thln|s;  administra- 
tion is  another.  The  executive  branch 
must  fulfill  Its  responsibility  with  com- 
monsense  and  imagination.  Our  people 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  know, 
even  for  short  periods  of  time,  the  won- 
ders of  Qod's  creation  expressed  lar 
earth's  wilderness  areas,  f^ 

The  maintenance  of  our  existing  wil- 
derness system  is  a  priority  program  of 
the  Federal  Government.  We  are  con- 
stantly reviewing  primitive  and  road- 
less areas  to  determine  whether  they 
should  be  recommended  few  preservation 
as  part  of  our  wilderness  system. 

The  Congress  has  wisely  provided  for 
public  participation  as  reviews  of  the 
primitive  and  roadless  areas  proceed.  I 
am  determined  to  assure  that  both  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  provide 
full  opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
public  views  before  final  recommenda- 
tions are  prepsu-ed  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  Congress  to- 
day the  second  annual  report  of  our 
progress  In  Implementing  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  We  are  well  tmderway  to- 
ward protecting  God's  gift  of  mystery 
and  wonder  that  is  the  American  wil- 
derness. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Whitb  House.  February  14. 1966. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  U5.  CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30. 
1965— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITE©  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  333) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State*;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered 
to  printed: 


i. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  tJnited  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  VS.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1965. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  Febmary  14, 1966. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection.! 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
speaking  engagement  at  the  45th  annual 
stockholders  meeting  of  the  Central 
Livestock  Association,  Ina,  at  South  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  on  Wednesday,  February  9, 
1966,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  absent 
on  rollcall  No.  18.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No. 
16  on  H.R,  706.  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Railway  Labor  Act. 


ISOLATION  OP  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION  PROM 
DOMINANCE  BY  BIG  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAB:er.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Isolation 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
from  dominance  by  big  business  has  long 
been  preached  and  praised  by  the  Con- 
gress. F^om  the  agency's  beginning  in 
1953,  its  independent  status  has  been 
jealously  guarded  and  constantly  sup- 
ported. Among  the  most  vociferous 
champions  of  such  organizational  inde- 
pendence when  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  President  Johnson  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey.  Without  doubt  the 
status  selected  for  it  by  the  Congress  has 
proven  the  most  effective  In  order  for 
It  to  best  serve  the  small  business  com- 
munity. 

Such  independent  status,  however, 
carmot  alone  guarantee  the  success  of  an 
agency  or  of  its  programs,  nor  can  it 
countervail  the  absence  of  leadership, 
direction,  and  inspiration. 

Of  late  we  have  seen  the  business  loan 
program,  the  key  program  of  SBA, 
through  poor  planning  and  poorer  man- 
agement, virtually  disappear.  We  have 
seen  another  important  SBA  responsibil- 
ity, procurement  assistance,  dwindle  to 
Ineffectiveness. 

And  -now,  we  hear  rumors  that  what 
remains  of  the  Johnson  administration's 
operation  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration is  to  be  buried  by  Its  transfer 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Ap- 
parently, this  once  fine  and  potentially 
great  agency  is  to  be  swept  under  the 
gigantic  rug  of  a  major  department. 

T^e  proposed  transfer  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  represents 
White  House  recognition  of  its  failure; 
this  alone  explains  the  present  condi- 
tion of  SBA  and  its  programs.  Loss  of 
its  independent  status  will  only  make 
permanent  the  Injury.  Without  inde- 
pendent status,  the  agency  cannot  and 
will  not  provide  the  services  small  busi- 
nesses across  the  country  so  desperately 
need.  The  spokesman  for  small  business 
In  big  government  will  be  dead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bipartisan  support  of  in- 
dependent status  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  prevent  the  piracy 
of  a  facility  dedicated  solely  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  small  business  com- 
munity. 

To  preclude  this  demotion,  If  not  the 
disappearance  of  SBA,  the  Nation's  4.7 
million  small  businesses  call  upon  us  to 
reiterate  our  long  held  Insistence  upon 
independent  status  for  the  agency.  I 
urge  unanimous  approval  of  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution,  which  today 
has  been  Introduced  by  all  the  Republi- 
cans serving  on  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

H.  Con.  Res.  688 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sanse 


of  the  Congress  that  the  Small  BxuOnesB  Ad- 
mlnlBtration  should  continue  to  be  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  and  supervision  of  the  Presi- 
dent but  not  within  or  affiliated  with  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference.  It  was  necessary 
for  me  to  be  absent  from  the  Chamber  on 
Wednesday  when  rollcall  No.  16  was 
taken.  UJS.  delegates  to  the  Conference 
were  at  the  airport  welcoming  the  Mex- 
ican delegation  Wednesday  at  the  time 
of  the  rollcall.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye."  I  respectfully 
ask  that  the  Record  so  Indicate. 


TADEUSZ  KOSCIUSZKO 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  minols  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  February  12,  we  commemo- 
rated the  birthday  of  Tadeusz  Kosclusz- 
ko,  whose  armlversary  is  observed  by  the 
Polish  people  throughout  the  free  world. 
Unfortunately,  the  Polish  people  are  cap- 
tives of  communism,  and  public  celebra- 
tion of  this  great  holiday  is  forbidden  by 
their  present  Red  tyrants. 

Therefore,  on  this  great  historic  day, 
we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  our  ef- 
forts to  see  that  freedom  Is  restored  to 
the  brave  people  of  Poland  and  aU  the 
other  captives  of  communism. 

The  birthday  of  Tadeusz  Koscluszko  la 
also  of  historical  significance  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  since  this  great  Polish  hero 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
American  Revolution.  He  served  coura- 
geously In  a  niunber  of  Revolutionary 
Wsu-  battles  and  worked  on  the  planning 
and  construction  of  fortifications  for  the 
Delaware  River,  Port  Defiance,  and  West 
Point.  Koscluszko  was  given  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  in  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary Army  for  his  contribution  to 
our  struggle  for  Independence. 

Koscluszko  then  returned  to  his  home- 
land and  served  in  Poland  as  a  leader  In 
the  unsuccessful  Insurrection  against  the 
Russian  Invaders. 

It  Is  fine  for  us  to  commemorate  these 
days,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  our  commemora- 
tion should  be  a  practical  one.  There- 
fore. I  strongly  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations. 
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In  addition,  I  believe  It  is  necessary 
that  the  Voice  of  America  provide 
lengthier  and  more  effective  broadcasts 
to  pierce  the  wall  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  deliver  the  truth  to  the  brave 
people  of  Poland.  As  we  know.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  years  the  Voice  of 
America  has  been  cutting  back  both  its 
hours  of  broadcast  In  the  Polish  language 
and  In  the  nature  of  these  broadcasts. 
The  Voice  of  America  gives  dsdly  straight 
news  and  Is  fearful  under  present  ad- 
ministration policy  of  offending  the  So- 
viet Union.  However,  the  brave  people 
of  Poland  deserve  the  truth. 

The  Voice  of  America  should  be  a  ve- 
hicle for  delivering  the  message  of  truth 
to  them  so  that  they  would  not  be  brain- 
washed and  their  resistance  weakened  by 
the  constant  propaganda  from  their  ty- 
rannical Moscow  oppressors. 


A  BUSINESSMAN  AND  MONEYLEND- 
ERf  SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patuan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Rzcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  in- 
terest rates  have  always  been  a  beneficial 
tool  for  the  big  banks,  providing  them 
with  prosperity  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  suffers  from  the  ill  effects  of 
tight  money  and  higher  prices. 

Ihfany  people  from  all  levels  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  are  seriously  affected  by 
high  Interest  rates.  The  small  business- 
man finds  it  impossible  to  obtain  loans  at 
his  bank,  the  small  homeowner  faces 
more  expensive  home  mortgages,  even 
the  prosperous  businessman  encounters 
difficulty.  I  am  in  recent  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter from  such  a  businessman,  who  wishes 
to  remain  anonymous,  expressing  his 
thoughts  and  complaints  over  the  result- 
ing high  Interest  rate  policy  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
businessman  in  his  letter  describes  the 
wartime  financing  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration and  the  business  world's  co- 
operation. Perhaps  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  big  business  In  our  Vietnam 
crisis  now  may  learn  something  from  this 
old  policy  of  holding  down  rates.  We 
know  that  the  cost  of  our  Government 
debt  has  risen  almost  a  billion  dollars 
this  year,  thanks  to  Federal  Reserve 
monetary  policy,  and  our  cities  and  local 
governments  are  finding  it  most  difficult 
to  sell  bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Members : 

TTie    PWBBIDXKT, 

Johnson  City,  Tex. 

DxAK  Mx.  Prxsidknt:  Aa  a  citizen,  I  would 
like  to  agree  with  yotir  recent  actions  In  the 
alumlnxim,  copper,  and  8t«el  prices,  and  your 
position  on  Interest  rates.  My  Interest  Is 
particularly  In  the  are«  of  Interest  rates. 
High  Intereet  rates  Increase  the  cost  of  lin- 
ing tor  the  masse*  and  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  financial  Institutions.  Very  few 
people  recognise  the  extent  to  which  a  smaU 
Interest  rate  Increase  works  to  the  advantage 


of  the  commercial  bank.  For  example,  the 
bank  will  borrow  $1  million  from  the  Federal 
Reserye  at  a  stepup  of  one-half  percent  and 
loan  $10  mllUon  of  Its  own  funds  at  the  In- 
creased rate,  collecting  the  one-half  percent 
Increase  on  a  total  of  $11  mUllon. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration, short  Ooverimient  bonds  sold  to 
yield  approximately  three -fourths  percent 
and  long  bonds  sold  to  yield  some  2>4  per- 
cent. About  that  time,  I  had  occasion  to  be 
transacting  some  business  with  the  treasurer 
of  one  of  our  major  life  Insurance  companies 
and  he  remarked  to  me  that  his  company  was 
pajrlng  3  percent  on  Its  reserves  and  had  been 
trying  to  get  8  percent  on  Its  Government 
portfolio,  but  had  been  unable  to  do  so. 
Still,  they  were  buying  2^  percent's.  They 
felt  that  this  Is  what  the  Oovemment  wanted 
so  that's  what  they  were  going  to  do.  Ap- 
parently, the  Government's  wishes  had  been 
communicated. 

Near  this  same  time,  a  wave  of  liquidating 
government  bonds  occurred  In  the  commu- 
nity. Again,  one  of  the  Uu-ger  New  York 
banks  told  me  that  they  had  a  call  In  the 
midst  of  this  wave  asking  them  not  to  sell — 
so  they  didn't  sell.  The  price  Immediately 
stabilized.  Unfortunately,  capital  and  labor 
both  tend  to  be  a  little  greedy  from  time  to 
time.  At  this  time,  public  officials  have  to 
be  depended  upon  to  protect  the  public  good. 
It  BOW  appears  to  be  one  of  those  times.  I 
would  like  to  encourage  you  in  your  actions. 
Stabilize  prices,  and  particularly,  the  price 
of  money.  As  far  as  the  average  consumer 
Is  concerned,  It  is  Just  another  conunodlty 
that  has  to  be  paid  for. 

Who  am  I?  I  am  a  moneylender.  During 
1964,  my  small  buslneee  ranked  in  the  top 
100  vmderwritera  of  municipal  bonds  In  the 
Nation.  In  addition,  I  am  one  of  the  largest 
real  estate  developers  In  this  part  of  the 
country,  have  two  contracting  firms,  an  In- 
dustrial supply  bouse  and  an  interest  In 
several  banks  and  Insurance  companies.  My 
biggest  financial  interest  lies  In  banks  and 
insiirance — two  fields  that  directly  benefit 
from  high  interest  rates. 

Yet.  recent  history  has  shown  that  high  In- 
terest rates  throttle  our  economy  and  work 
a  hardship  on  those  least  able  to  pay.  Some- 
times I  feel  that  my  dear  friends,  the  bank- 
ers, feel  we  should  have  a  good  depression 
sometimes.    Please  protect  us  from  them. 

Yours  for  a  stronger  and  greater  America. 


ILLINOIS  BUSINESS  REVIEW  AT- 
TACKS FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
ACnON  AS  BANK  PROFITEERING 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  decision  to  raise 
interest  rates  on  December  6  continues 
to  receive  outspoken  condemnation 
throughout  the  country. 

Among  the  latest  to  Join  the  mounting 
opposition  to  the  Federal  Reserve's  ac- 
tion is  the  Illinois  Business  Review,  a 
monthly  publication  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  and  Business  Research  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  located  at  Urbana, 

ni. 

This  excellent  analysis  written  by  V. 
Lewis  Bassle,  director  of  the  bureau,  cuts 


through  all  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
high-sounding  phrases  and  places  the 
blame  squarely  on  the  desires  of  the 
bankers  for  more  profits. 

I  quote  this  significant  paragraph 
from  the  article: 

As  an  issue  of  profiteering  •  •  •  the  objec- 
tions had  just  as  much  force  as  they  do  with 
respect  to  an  Increase  in  the  price  of  alumi- 
num or  any  other  commodity.  The  prize  of 
the  lenders'  ylctory  Is  the  extra  increment  of 
Income  which  wUl  be  received  from  all  the 
people  who  must  borrow  to  do  the  things 
they  want  to  do.  The  latter  issue,  by  all  re- 
ports, was  never  raised,  either  In  the  Ped'« 
own  deliberations  or  In  the  controversy  with 
the  administration.  There  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  gentlemen's  agreement  not  to  men- 
tion the  mundane  matters  of  dollar  gains  to 
the  banlclng  Industry  or  of  its  consistent 
lobbying  efforts  to  attain  this  result. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Bassle  on  his  in- 
cisive analysis.  The  Illinois  Business 
Review  Joins  a  rising  chorus  of  voices 
from  all  areas  of  the  American  economy 
which  are  demanding  action  to  prevent 
recurrences  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  December  6  action. 

How  long  can  the  Congress  ignore 
these  demands? 

I  place  In  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
article  from  the  January  issue  of  the  Il- 
linois Business  Review  entitled  "Makers 
of  Monetary  Policy" : 

Makers  of  Monetary  Policy 

Controversy  over  Interest  rate  policy 
erupted  briefly  In  December  and  dropped 
back  beneath  the  surface  of  undisputed 
prosperity.  It  was.  in  the  words  of  some  who 
feel  satisfied  "making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill." 

Announcement  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  (the  Fed)  that  the  discount  rate  had 
been  raised  to  the  highest  level  smce  1930  was 
the  signal  lenders  had  been  waiting  for. 
The  banks  put  up  the  prime  rate  by  the 
same  amount  and  other  rates  schedules  were 
raised  appropriately.  This  Increase  In  In- 
terest rates  across  the  board  has  been  the 
main.  Immediate  effect. 

The  Fed  acted  In  the  name  of  "the  fight 
against  inflation" — though  It  was  potential 
rather  than  actual  price  increases  that  were 
feared.  The  opposition  was  provided  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  (CEA)  and  the 
Treasury,  which  manages  and  pays  the  in- 
terest on  the  Federal  debt.  They  under- 
took to  fight  the  battle  on  the  high  ground 
chosen  by  the  financial  community.  Here 
there  was  plentiy  of  room  for  differences  In 
Judgment  about  the  nature  of  the  cxirrent 
situation  and  Its  policy  needs.  The  Fed's 
action  could  certainly  be  considered  Inap- 
propriate ;  If  war  were  to  escalate  sufficlenUy 
to  give  shape  to  the  phantom  of  Inflation, 
the  day  of  a  price  rollback  would  have  to  be 
faced;  but  if  huge  war  sp)endlng  were  avoided, 
there  would  be  no  real  threat  of  Inflation 
and  no  need  to  slow  the  pace  of  activity.  As 
a  move  toward  restraint,  however,  the  action 
taken  was  little  more  than  an  idle  gesture. 
Small  changes  In  the  rate  of  Interest  are 
hardly  a  decisive  Influence,  and  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  the  prospect  that  the 
economy  might  be  depressed  Is  uncertain  and 
remote.  In  the  confusion  of  generalities  and 
abstractions  on  this  high  economic  level. 
President  Johnson  could  hardly  have  agreed 
to  carry  the  flght  to  Congress  and  the  people. 

As  an  issue  of  economic  stabilization,  the 
objector's  cause  was  lost.  As  an  issue  of 
profiteering,  however,  the  objections  had  just 
as  much  force  as  they  do  with  respect  to  an 
Increase  In  the  price  of  aluminum  or  any 
other  commodity.  The  price  of  the  lenders' 
victory   is   the    extra   Increment  of   Income 
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which  will  be  received  frota  all  the  people 
who  must  borrow  to  do  the  tilings  they  want 
to  do. 

LARGER  INCOMES  FOR  LENDERS 

The  latter  Issue,  by  all  rtporta,  was  never 
raised,  either  In  the  Fed's  0wn  deliberations 
or  in  the  controversy  wlthi  the  administra- 
tion. There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  gentle- 
men's agreement  not  to  mbbtlon  the  mun- 
dane matters  of  dollar  galna  to  the  banking 
Industry  or  of  its  consistent  lobbying  efforts 
to  attain  this  result.  The  fMlacy  In  this  ap- 
proach has  been  pointed  out  by  Galbralth: 
"Those  who  lend  money  ire  permitted  to 
urge  higher  Interest  rates  not  for  the  great- 
er rettirn  but  as  a  selfless  step  designed  to 
protect  the  Nation  from  the  evils  of  soft 
money,  loose  financial  pracQlce,  and  deflcient 
economic  morality.  An  economist  who  sees 
the  need  for  a  higher  weekly  wage  may  well 
be  suspected  of  yielding  to  the  unions;  one 
who  urges  an  increase  in  thie  rediscount  rate 
li.  however,  Invariably  a  statesman.  This 
should  not  keep  anyone  from  p>enetratlng  to 
the  fact.  There  is  a  Uvely.  insistent  and 
durable  preference  by  tl)«  moneylendlng 
community  for  high  rates  Of  return;  this  Is 
related  to  an  intelligent  v(ew  of  pecuniary 
self-interest."  \ 

The  Fed's  action  was  responsive  to  indus- 
try pressures  consistently  applied  since  the 
recession  of  1960-61  ended.  The  word  "in- 
flation" has  been  bandied  about  In  such  a 
way  as  to  exploit  all  out  f^ars  of  economic 
collapse,  of  international  payments  prob- 
lems, and  of  war  stringencies.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Interest  equalization  tax  and  other 
restrictions  on  foreign  lending  have  been 
strongly  opposed.  Althou^  total  commer- 
cial banks  loans  and  Investments  have  been 
rising  about  twice  as  fast  ^  gross  national 
product  in  recent  years,  the  banks  were  not 
satisfied  to  gain  from  volume  increases  alone 
but  wanted  the  kind  of  price  Increase  that 
high  demand  always  encourages.  This  has 
now  been  granted,  in  an  action  Intended  not 
to  halt  the  credit  expansion  but  merely  to 
moderate  Its  pace.  With  other  Interest  rates 
higher,  the  banks  lose  nott)tag  by  discount- 
ing at  a  higher  rate.  The  accompanying 
order  to  permit  them  to  paf  higher  rates  on 
time  deposits  was  designated  to  Insure  that 
they  could  compete  for  available  liquid  bal- 
ances. I 

It  Is  true  that  not  all  of  the  gains  are  re- 
tained by  the  banks.  The  Interest  they  re- 
ceive is  partly  passed  on  to  the  holders  of 
time  deposits,  and  other  costs  have  also  risen. 
Nevertheless,  the  primary  effect  Is  to  benefit 
savers  and  lenders  in  general  at  the  expense 
of  borrowers  and  spenders.  The  more  vrtdely 
the  benefits  are  shared,  the  more  the  high 
level  structure  of  rates  is  solidified. 

MASTER    OR    SERVANT? 

If  there  was  any  real  need  to  restrain  the 
expansion  of  credit,  action  that  would  have 
been  directly  effective  could  have  been  taken. 
A  moderate  tightening  through  open-mar- 
ket operations  during  the  past  year  had  al- 
ready shifted  the  free  reserve  position  of 
member  banks  from  a  moderate  plus  to  a 
moderate  minus.  More  was  possible,  and  a 
still  sharper  restriction  could  have  been  ac- 
complished by  raising  reseTve  requirements. 
That,  however,  would  really  have  cut  into  the 
bankers'  lending  and  earning  capacity.  It 
would  have  brought  the  fted  Into  conflict 
with  the  banks  as  well  as  with  the  admin- 
istration. Chairman  Martin  felt  that  there 
were  "compelling  financial  reasons"  for  tak- 
ing the  moderate,  banker'-approved  action 
without  delay. 

As  an  Isolated  incident,  one  should  not 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  decision, 
it  conTonns.  however,  to  the  whole  pattern 
ofbehavlor  that  has  persisted  since  the 
P^Mury-Federal  Keserve  Accord  of  1961. 
Successive  poUcy  steps  lad  to  ever-rising 
assets  and  operating  revenues  for  the  bank- 
ing system.     The  discount  rate  moved  Ir- 


regularly upward— from  1%  to  4>^  percent — 
with  temporary  setbacks  being  confined  to 
recession  periods.  In  each  of  the  three  reces- 
sions experienced  since  then,  reserve  require- 
ments were  lowered.  The  first  set  of  changes 
had  effective  dates  from  July  1963,  to  August 
1965.  the  second  were  in  the  first  half  of 
1958,  and  the  third  In  the  faU  of  1960.  Al- 
together, required  reserves  were  reduced 
from  24  to  16  Vi  percent  for  central  reserve 
city  banks,  from  19  to  16  V4  percent  for  re- 
serve city  banks,  and  from  14  to  12  percent 
for  country  banks.  The  reasons  cited  for 
these  changes  varied  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  economy  and  the  banking  system. 
One  consistent  effect  was  to  enable  the  banks 
to  p>ay  off  Indebtedness  and  Improve  their 
assets  and  earnings  pyosition  in  recession  as 
well  as  In  prosperity  years. 

The  latest  change  in  reserve  requiremei 
was  the  reductUmYn  time  deposits  from  5 
to  4  percentia  thJ  fall  of  1962.  "Tjisin- 
crease^/fflT53erately  th».tiiffe££iitlai-ffrai  the 
12  to  /6',2  percent  requirements  on  demand 
deposits.  Together  with  the  progressive  In- 
creases in  the  maximum  rates  of  interest 
payable  on  time  and  savings  deposits  (which 
were  raised,  for  example,  from  1  percent  to 
6>^  percent  on  30-  to  90-day  certificates),  it 
facilitated  and  encouraged  the  dramatic  up- 
ward sweep  by  which  the  volume  of  conuner- 
cial-bank  time  deposits  doubled  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1961  to  the  end  of  1965. 

The  rules  of  the  game  that  result  In  un- 
interrupted banking  expansion  are  as  fol- 
lows: Favorable  decisions  on  the  volume  of 
credit  in  slack  periods  encourage  the  use  of 
credit  to  expand  demand,  so  that  with  re- 
covery there  is  a  tendency  for  prices  to  be 
bid  up.  Then  the  rise  In  prices  is  taken  as 
a  sound  basis  for  raising  interest  rates.  With 
volume  and  price  of  credit  both  rising,  bank- 
ing prosperity  Is  assured.  The  results  may 
be  seen  in  almost  any  city  across  the  coun- 
try; often  the  newest,  tallest,  and  most  lujc- 
urlous  office  buildings,  complete  with  orig- 
inal art  works,  are  owned  by  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions. 

The  Fed  has  cooperated  so  consistently  in 
this  game  that  one  may  well  ask,  "Who  Is 
controlling  whom?" 

No  matter  how  one  may  be  inclined  to 
answer  this  question,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the 
thought  that  the  perverse  cyclical  elasticity 
of  the  money  supply,  which  was  the  subject 
of  so  much  discussion  In  the  1930's,  has  never 
V>een  corrected.  In  a  downswing.  It  may 
again  operate  against  us.  Just  as  it  has  oper- 
ated for  us  in  this  long  postwar  upswing. 
Events  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
a  public  governing  body  cannot  transform  a 
private  banking  system  which  creates  money 
on  the  basis  of  fractional  reserves  Into  a  re- 
liable Instrument  of  public  policy. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ASKED  TO 
VETO  THE  BANK  ACT  MERGER 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gokzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thurs- 
day I  asked  President  Johnson  to  veto 
the  Bank  Act  iperger  amendments 
passed  by  the  House  February  8,  and 
cleared  for  Presidential  action  by  the 
Senate  February  11. 

This  bill  will  hurt  the  pubUc,  will  hurt 
the  banking  industry,  and  will  hurt  the 
Federal  OoTemment. 


The  so-called  guidelines  for  evaluat- 
ing proposed  mergers  will  guide  the 
banks  right  back  into  the  courts  for  an- 
other protracted  round  of  expensive  liti- 
gation. In  the  end,  after  the  Supreme 
Court  tells  us  thehneanlng  of  what  Con- 
gress intended  in  drafting  the  vague 
and  ambiguous  language  contained  in 
this  bill,  we  are  liable  to  find  ourselves 
at  the  sJMne  place  we  were  before  this 
bill  was  erJu;ted.  Further,  the  intent  of 
some  oftne  proponents  to  remove  the 
bankinOndustry  from  under  the  antl- 
tn^trTaws  is  unworthy  of  Congress. 

second,  the  forgiveness  provisions  of 
'the  bill  is  a  bald  act  of  favoritism.  We 
ought  to  forgive  all  the  banks  that  have 
violated  the  antitrust  laws  or  none  of 
them.  I  fail  to  see  why  Congress  should 
select  three  banks  for  special  treatment 
and  not  the  others. 

Finally,  we  have  demoted  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  The 
bill  permits  any  Federal  banking  agency 
approving  a  merger  to  intervene,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  in  a  suit  instituted  by 
the  Attorney  General.  We  are  thus  step- 
ping back  into  the  19th  century  when 
the  legal  business  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  handled  among  dif- 
ferent public  officers,  departments,  and 
branches.  We  will  have  under  this  bill 
the  unique  situation  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment attorneys  appearing  on  both  sides 
of  a  suit  Involving  a  bank  merger. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the 
Members  who  supported  this  hastily  and 
desperately  drafted  bill  did  so  reluc- 
tantly, and  that  they  will  secretly  re- 
joice should  the  President  refuse  to  sign 
it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rereswl  this 
bill,  S.  1698,  and  see  what  we  have  done. 
The  public  and  the  banks  deserve  better 
treatment. 


BOY    SCOUT    MANUEL    RODRIGUEZ 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  Tnatter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  have  as  my  guest  in  my  office 
last  week,  an  outstanding  young  man 
from  my  district  who  would  be  a  credit 
to  any  district.  His  name  is  Manuel 
Rodriguez  in  and  he  is  representing  the 
Cuban  Boy  Scouts  in  my  district  at  the 
ceremonies  here  in  Washington  which 
mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  congressional  charter  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Manuel  is  a  refugee  from  the  Commu- 
nist totalitarianism  which  grips  his  na- 
tive land.  He  came  to  Miami  4  years  ago 
from  Havana  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manuel  Rodriguez,  Jr.,  of  341  West 
36th  Street.  Hlaleah,  Fla.  His  father 
now  works  for  a  Miami  firm  of  certified 
public  accountants  and  Manuel  has  an 
ambition  to  become  a  lawyer. 

At  13,  Manuel  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Boy  Scouts.  Since  he  Joined 
this  great  youth  orgEinizatlon  in  Novem- 
ber 1963,  he  has  earned  22  merit  badges. 
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become  a  patrol  leader  in  Troop  3061, 
been  active  as  a  den  chief,  and  earned  the 
Ea«le  Scout  Award.  He  was  chosen  for 
outstanding  school,  church,  community, 
and  scouting  records.  Manuel  attends 
the  North  Hlaleah  Methodist  Church  and 
Henry  H.  Filer  Jixnlor  High  School. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  welcome 
Manuel  to  Washington.  He  has  made  a 
fine  contribution  to  the  Third  District  of 
Florida  as  a  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  the  Cuban  Boy  Scouts.  We  ap- 
plaud him  as  a  fine  example  for  our  youth 
to  follow. 


ONE-MAN,  ONE- VOTE  LEGISLATURE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Peppwr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woiUd 
like  to  call  to  my  colleagues"  attention 
a  statement  on  the  subject  of  legislature 
reapportionment  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  Miami  Metropolitan  Dade 
Coimty  League  of  Women  Voters  who 
called  it  to  my  attention.  It  la  recorded 
as  follows: 

Statxmxnt  ow  PosmoM  on  Ai>pobtion>cxi«t 
or  Stat*  Ijcomlatukks  as  AMworNcu)  bt 
THE  National  Boaho  or  the  Lxaoitk  or 
WoMxir  VoTE>8  or  the  United  States, 
JANXTAar  12,  I960 

The  membera  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  SUtea  beUeve  that  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  should  be  ap- 
portioned substantially  on  population.  The 
league  Is  convinced  that  thU  standard,  estab- 
llahed  by  recent  apportionment  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  should  be  maintained 
and  that  the  VS.  Constitution  should  not 
be  amended  to  allow  for  consideration  of 
factors  other  than  population  In  apportion- 
ing either  or  both  houses  of  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Of  overriding  Unp<^tance  to  the  league  In 
coming  to  this  decision  Is  the  conviction  that 
a  populaUon  standard  U  the  fairest  and  most 
equitable  of  assuring  that  each  man's  vote 
is  of  equal  value  In  a  democratic  and  repre- 
sentative system  of  government.  Other  con- 
siderations Influencing  the  league  decisions 
are  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  not  be 
amended  hastily  or  without  due  condldera- 
tlon  because  of  "unpopular"  court  decisions, 
and  that  Individual  rtghu  now  protected  by 
the  Constitution  should  not  be  weakened  or 
abridged. 

Against  the  background  of  Its  longstand- 
ing Interest  in  State  government,  the  league 
also  hoijes  that  by  maintaining  a  population 
standard  State  government  may  be  strength- 
ened by  Insuring  that  State  legislatures  are 
more  representative  of  the  people  wherever 
they  live.  PlnaUy.  the  league  feeU  certain 
that  the  term  "substantially"  used  in  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  allows  adequate  leeway 
for  districting  to  provide  for  any  iMceasary 
local  dlverslUes. 


VETERANS'  READJUSTMENT  ACT  OP 
1966 

li^  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mk 
unammous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wtlliau  D.  Foni 


may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Rxcoxo  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  extend  my  wholehearted 
support  to  H.R.  12410.  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Benefits  Act  of  1966,  which 
is  commonly  known  as  the  cold  war 
OI  bill  of  rights.  I  offer  this  support 
as  a  grateful  veteran  who  gained  a  col- 
lege education  and  a  law  degree  through 
the  original  GI  bill  of  rights  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n. 

I  speak  as  one  who  knows  from  ex- 
perience what  it  means  for  a  young  man 
to  be  uprooted  in  his  late  teens  or  early 
twenties  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  vital  period  of  a  man's  life  can 
be  the  deciding  factor  In  determining 
what  he  will  accomplish  In  the  years 
ahead.  The  education  and  training  that 
a  young  man  ordinarily  receives  in  these 
years  provide  him  with  the  skills  and 
knowledge  that  he  will  use  to  earn  his 
living,  raise  his  family  and  contiribute 
what  he  can  to  his  country  and  to  the 
world. 

When  a  national  emergency  requires 
a  young  man  to  spend  these  years  in  mili- 
tary service,  both  common  sense  and 
common  decency  demand  that  we  do  all 
we  can  to  replace  that  which  we  take 
away  from  lilm.  I  contend,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  have  a  solemn  duty  and 
obligation  to  these  young  men  whom  we 
have  placed  in  the  forefront  of  our 
worldwide  batUe  to  contain  communism. 
I  contend  that  we  owe  them  the  oppor- 
tunity for  education  or  vocational  train- 
ing, for  financial  help  In  buying  a  home — 
the  things  they  might  have  been  able 
to  do  for  themselves  had  they  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  In  civilian  life. 

We  have  done  these  things  for  some 
8  million  vetersuis  of  World  War  n 
and  for  some  2,400,000  who  served 
during  the  Korean  war.  Our  boys  who 
are  fighting  today  In  Vietnam,  and  those 
who  are  serving  and  have  served 
throughout  the  world  during  the  past 
10  years  are  no  less  entiUed  to  these  con- 
siderations. 

I  think  we  should  emphasize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  are  not  paying  these 
boys  for  what  they  have  done;  we  are  re- 
paying them  for  what  we  have  taken 
away.  It  Is  important  that  we  under- 
stand the  difference.  In  light  of  this 
difference.  It  becomes  apparent  why  the 
benefits  of  this  act  should  apply  to  every 
soldier,  sailor,  airman,  and  marine,  no 
matter  whether  he  fights  the  VIetcong, 
stands  guard  in  Berlin,  or  mans  a  mis- 
sile silo  m  Nebraska.  When  they  have 
served  their  time,  and  are  ready  to  again 
take  their  places  In  civilian  life,  we  must 
be  ready  to  help  them  make  a  smooth 
and  satisfactory  transition. 

The  following  summary  explains  the 
major  provisions  of  H.R.  12410,  and  how 
it  would  provide  this  needed  assistance 
to  our  returning  vetersns: 

StTUM AIT  or  H.R.  13410 

EDtrCATION 

Provides  a  permanent  program  of  educa- 
ttonal  Mrtrtanc*  for  ladlTlduak  aerrlng  in 
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the  Armed  rotcta.  discharged  after  January 
31,  1955.  College-level  and  below-coUege- 
level  training  in  trade,  vocational,  and  tech- 
nlcal  schools  Is  provided  Parl-tlme  train- 
ing Is  permitted.  BllglbUlty  accrues  at  the 
rate  of  1  month  of  training  for  1  month  of 
service,  not  to  exceed  38  months.  Persons 
serving  on  active  duty  for  training  do  not 
accrue  eligibility.  The  education  and  train- 
Ing  allowances  provided  are  as  follows: 


Type  of  program 


Node- 
pendents 


Institutional: 

Full  Ume 

Three-quarter  time 
HtUrtime 

Cooperative 


$100 
78 
80 
80 


I  de- 
pendent 


$125 

96 

06 

100 


2  or 
more  de- 
pendent) 


lltO 

US 
7S 
120 
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Pees  and  tuition  are  paid  for  less  than  half- 
time  training.  Education  must  be  completed 
within  8  years  from  the  date  of  discharge  or 
8  years  from  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
whichever  is  late-.  Training  is  provided  for 
active-duty  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  have  served  at  least  3  years,  a  portion  of 
which  occurred  after  January  31,  1965.  These 
active-duty  membe-s  may  receive  payments 
for  fees  and  tuition.  Administrative  pro- 
visions of  the  OI  bUl  for  veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict  and  the  war  orphans'  training 
program  ae  applicable  to  this  proposed  pro- 
gram. Schools  will  be  approved  by  State  ap- 
proval agencies  of  the  various  States,  and 
these  agencies  will  be  responsible  for  extend- 
ing supervision  to  approved  schools.  First- 
year  cost:   »327  milUon. 

GUAXANTEED  AND  OUECT  HOME  LOANS 

Beneflta  of  both  the  guaranteed  and  the 
direct  home  loan  programs  are  extended  to 
veterans  dUcharged  after  January  31,  1955. 
The  guarantee  of  a  loan  by  a  private  lender 
In  the  amount  of  $7,500  Is  extended  to  this 
group  and.  In  areas  established  as  direct  loan 
areas  where  guaranteed  financing  has  not 
generally  been  available,  a  maximum  direct 
loan  of  »17,500  Is  authorized.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized  to 
regulate  Interest  rates,  consistent  with  the 
celling  established  for  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.  A  fund  Is  established 
for  the  Administrator  to  offset  losses  under 
this  program,  by  requiring  the  veteran  to 
pay  0.05  percent  of  his  loan  closing. 

NON-SEavICE-CONNECTED  MEDICAL  CAKE 

At  the  present  time,  veterans  serving  after 
January  31,  1955,  are  eligible  for  medical  care 
in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  only  for 
service-connected  disabilities.  This  group 
Is  made  eligible  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  for  treatment  of  non-service-connected 
disabilities  on  the  same  basis  as  war  veterans. 
Eligibility  for  treatment  of  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  Is  based  on  availability  of 
a  bed  and  the  signing  of  a  statement  of  In- 
ability to  pay  for  treatment  elsewhere,  as  Is 
required  of  veterans  of  earlier  conflicts. 

PKErEKENCB    IN    rEDE&AL    EMPLOTMENT 

Preference  In  employment  In  F^ederal  serv- 
ice Is  extended  to  the  g^up  of  veterans  dis- 
charged after  January  31,  1955,  on  the  same 
basis  as  U  currently  applicable  to  war  vet- 
erans. ThU  benefit  is  not  extended  to  those 
on  active  duty  for  training. 

PaESTJMPTION    or    SEKVICE-CONNECTION   OF 
CHKONIC    AND    TKOPICAL    DISEASES 

This  presumption  of  service-connection  of 
numerous  chronic  and  tropical  diseases,  as 
listed  In  section  301,  Utle  38,  United  States 
Code,  now  applicable  to  war  veterans,  is  ex- 
tended to  those  veterans  with  service  after 
January  31, 1956. 

BUKIAL  rLAOS 

The  bill  will  permit  the  Veterans*  Adminis- 
tration to  furnish  a  flag  for  draping  the 
casket  of  deceased  veterans  of  service  after 
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January  81,  1965,  as  is  now  ^provided  war 
veterans.    Plrst-year  cost:  %Vt.,Wi. 

JOB   COUNSELINO    AND    JOB   IIACEMXNT 
ASSISTAMCX       I 

Places  veterans  discharged ,  after  January 
31,  1955,  on  the  same  basis  aa  veterans  of 
earlier  confUcto  for  assistance  through  the 
Department  of  Ijabor  in  Job  placement  and 
counseling.     First- year  cost:   %2  million. 

SOLDIEaS'    AKD    SAILORS'   CIVIL    RELIET 

Amends  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Belief  Act  by  Increasing  protection  for  Indi- 
viduals who  are  renting  homes  when  called 
to  service  from  (80  monthly  ,iiental  to  $160 
monthly  rental. 
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THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION IS  TO  BE  COMPLIMENTED 
ON  A  MAGNIFICENT  JOB  THAT 
WAS  RENDERED  TO  THE  TRAGIC 
VICTIMS  OF  HURRICANE  BFTSY  IN 
LOUISIANA  AND  OTHER  STATES— 
THE  WORST  HURRICANE  THAT 
HAS  HIT  THIS  COUNTRY  IN  HIS- 
TORY 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speiaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAELER,  Is  th«re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genltleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
often  In  Congress,  Members  find  them- 
selves frustrated  at  times  when  they 
cannot,  on  behalf  of  their  constituents, 
always  get  many  a  difficult  problem 
solved.  On  occasions,  thi$  frustration 
causes  many  of  us  to  critjoize  unsatis- 
factory results,  as  it  is  difficult,  many 
times,  to  tell  our  constituents  that  we 
were  unable  to  work  their  problem  out. 
However,  I  do  think  that  certainly  simple 
Justice  would  be  served  if  when  axi 
agency  does  do  an  outstanding  job  that 
their  work  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  membership,  and  certainly  give 
them  a  commendation  th»t  they  de- 
serve and  so  Justifiably  earned.  So,  I 
am  pleased  to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  let- 
ter which  I  have  sent  to  the  Honorable 
Ross  Davis,  Executive  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
which  is  self-explanatory  and  which 
follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  Btatbb, 
House       or      ReprbseNtattvxs, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  11, 1966. 
Hon.  Ross  D.  Davis,  i  i 

executive  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administrationi' 
Washington,  D.C.  \ 

DtAt  M«.  Davis:  I  am  writlnjg  to  convey  to 
you  the  deep  grautude  of  the  people  of  Loui- 
•l»na  for  the  outstanding  assistance  which 
the  Small  Business  Admlnlstj-atlon  has  ren- 
dered to  those  who  suffered  damages  and 
losses  last  fall  during  the  tragic  Hurricane 
Betsy.  • 

Never  before  has  a  single  P«deral  agency 
helped  BO  many  in  Louialana.  ao  quickly,  effi- 
ciently and  willingly.  I  was  naturally  made 
Well  aware  of  the  fine  Job  whlah  your  agency 
WM  performing  from  many  repcrte  I  received, 
Doth  from  businesses  and  individuals,  but 
It  was  not  until  I  read  your  latest  statistics 
"lat  I  realized  In  full  the  tremendous  scope 
and  extent  of  this  help— 27,000  applications 
f^^lved  requesting  $126  mllllqn  and  as  of 


this  writing,  23,000  approved  for  funds  to- 
taling nearly  $100,000,000.  In  the  6  months 
following  Hurricane  Betay  there  were  more 
loans  disbursed  than  In  all  the  previous  13 
years  of  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
history — this  record  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  certainly  tells  the  story  of 
this   great   accomplishment. 

It  must  be  a  tremendous  source  of  satis- 
faction to  you  to  Itnow  how  well  and  ably 
your  fine  agency  has  performed  uid  to  see 
the  great  amount  of  good  that  has  come 
about  in  Louisiana  as  a  result  of  your  effotts. 
Your  Small  Business  Administration  em- 
ployees and  representatives  and  all  those  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  connected  with  your 
agency  worked  long  and  hard,  and  went  be- 
yond the  ordinary  duty  required  of  Federal 
employees  over  these  many  months  to  bring 
about  this  magnificent  assistance.  It  was 
something  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  we 
In  Congress  as  their  Representatives  will  al- 
ways be  grateful  for.  No  agency  in  the  23 
years  that  I  have  been  In  Congress  has  ever 
done  a  finer  Job.  It  was  truly  one  of  the 
finest  hours  In  the  history  of  our  Govern- 
ment agencies. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Mobsison, 
Member  of  Congress. 


BOBBY  C.  PAPFAS  OF  LOUISIANA 
NAMED  NATIONAL  CHAIRMAN  OP 
GREEK  SECTION,  ALL  AMERICANS 
COUNCIL,  DEMOCRATIC  NATION- 
AL COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  extend  brief  words  of  con- 
gratulations to  Bobby  Constantlne  Pap- 
pas,  of  Monroe,  La.,  who  was  recently 
named  national  chairman  of  the  Greek 
section  of  the  All  Americans  Coimcil  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

In  recognizing  Mr.  Pappas,  I  speak 
both  as  the  only  Member  of  Congress  of 
Greek  descent  and  as  the  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  Greek  section  of  the  All 
Americans  Council. 

Bobby  Pappas'  accomplishments  as  an 
American  citizen  of  Greek  origin  make 
him  an  excellent  symbol  of  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  heritage  of  citizens 
whose  antecedents  are  in  other  lands  and 
a  symbol  as  well  of  the  justice  of  the 
action  of  Congress  last  year  reforming 
our  outmoded  and  discriminatory  imml^ 
gration  laws. 

President  Johnson  directed  himself 
succinctly  to  this  point  when,  In  a  letter 
directed  to  you  last  August,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, he  said: 

Our  present  restrictions  say  that  Italians, 
Greeks,  Spaniards  and  those  from  all  the 
southern  European  countries  in  particular 
are  not  as  desirable  as  others.  What  a 
BhamefiU  declaration. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  among  those 
present  when,  2  months  later.  In  cere- 
monies at  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  into  law  a  bill  that 
struck  down  that  shameful  declaration. 

Bom  in  Arkansas,  Bobby  Pappas  spent 
2  years  in  the  land  of  his  heritage,  study- 


ing under  private  tutorship  In  Athens 
and  Missolonghl.  Since  1939  he  has 
made  his  home  In  Monroe,  La.,  where  he 
is  president  of  the  Rendezvous  Restau- 
rant Corp.  His  business  has  brought 
him  success,  and  he  Is  a  board  member 
and  past  president  of  the  Louisiana  Res- 
taurant Association. 

But  Mr.  Pappas  has  not  confined  his 
energies  solely  to  private  business. 
commvnitt  leader 

In  community  service,  he  served  as  an 
area  campaign  chairman  for  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  in  1955  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing 7  years  acted  as  national  director 
of  United  Cerebral  Palsy  as  well  as  Lou- 
isiana chairman  of  that  organization. 
He  also  has  served  on  several  committees 
for  the  State  government  and  in  that 
connection  received  in  1958  the  Axson- 
Chopln  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  the  Louisiana  Public  Health  De- 
partment. 

In  service  to  his  political  party,  Mr. 
PappEis  has  acted  as  campaign  manager 
in  his  area  for  several  outstanding 
Democrats.  In  1960  he  was  the  Fifth 
District  campaign  manager  for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Johnson;  in  1964  he  did  a 
similar  job,  with  added  r^ponslbllitles 
as  district  finance  chainhan  for  the 
ticket  of  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey.  ^ 

Mr.  Pappas  is  a  board  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  Monroe.  He  is  as  well  a  past 
district  governor  of  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  and  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation for  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Arkansas. 

I  want  to  mention  that  in  his  new  ca- 
pacity as  national  chairman  of  the  Greek 
section  of  the  All  Americans  Council,  Mr. 
Pappas  succeeds  another  distinguished 
American  of  Hellenic  origin,  Gregory 
Lagakq^,  a  Philadelphia  attorney  who 
was  recently  named  judge  of  the  county 
court  of  Philadelphia.  I  wish  to  note 
also  that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Greek  section  recently  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  appointment  of  another  out- 
standing citizen,  Commissioner  Charles 
Mesenazos,  of  Elizabeth,  N.J..  as  Its  na- 
tional executive  director. 

It  will  be  the  task  of  Bobby  Pappas  to 
continue  the  work  of  his  organization  in 
broadening  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  Americans  of  Greek  her- 
itage. But  in  a  larger  sense,  it  will  be  his 
task,  through  his  active  participation  in 
our  Nation's  public  life,  to  follow  the 
invitation  extended  to  him  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey,  to  "work  together  in 
strengthening  the  goal  which  Greece  it- 
self first  gave  to  mankind — liberty  free- 
dom." 


U.S.  SAVINGS  BOND  GUARANTEE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  [Mr,  Farbstein]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  Intention  to  introduce  a  bill  author- 
izing the  Treasury  Department  to  ini- 
tiate a  new  series  of  savings  bonds 
guaranteeing  the  Investor  a  redemption 
equal  to  the  purchasing  power  of  his 
original  investment. 

I  realize  this  is  a  new  concept  in  deal- 
ing with  the  public  debt.  I  would  urge 
the  committ^  to  whose  attention  my 
bill  is  directed  to  give  it  close  scrutiny. 
But  I  believe  the  concept  is  valid  as  a  pro- 
tection of  the  small  Investor  who  puts  his 
faith  In  the  United  States,  who  Is  un- 
familiar with  more  sophisticated  invest- 
ment techniques  and  who,  in  the  past, 
has  been  penalized  by  inflation.  We  have 
all  heard  the  claim  that  savings  bonds 
will  retxim  $4  for  every  $3  Invested.  But 
we  know  through  sad  experience  that  the 
$4  return  has  often  bought  less  In  goods 
and  services  that  the  original  $3  invest- 
ment. 

I  would  tie  the  return  on  this  new 
series  of  bonds  to  the  Labor  Department's 
cost-of-living  Index.  I  would  restrict 
the  total  value  of  bonds  that  could  be 
held  by  any  individual,  so  that  the  small 
Investor  remained  the  principal  bene- 
ficiary. I  would  apply  the  index  pro- 
vision only  to  bonds  held  to  maturity, 
which  would  reduce  speculation  on  price 
changes.  I  would  keep  interest  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate,  but  probably  somewhat  less 
than  that  available  for  other  bonds. 

This  plan,  I  believe,  would  contribute 
to  fiscal  stability  in  encouraging  savings 
in  times  of  rising  prices,  when  we  nor- 
mally are  plagued  by  excessive  spending. 
I  also  believe  it  would  diversify  holdings 
of  the  public  debt,  which  is  healthy. 
Finally,  It  would  add  an  important  con- 
stituency to  those  opposing  inflation.  I 
think  it  is  realistic  to  say  that  we  are  not 
likely  tx>  face  a  threat  of  intensive  price 
deflation.  Prices  have  a  way  of  remain- 
ing at  a  level,  even  during  economic  re- 
cession. It  is  Inflation  that  wlU  continue 
to  threaten  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  will  study  the  draft  of  this 
bill  and  work  out  its  details  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  fix  every  detail  myself.  But  the 
principle,  I  am  convinced,  is  sound  and 
should  be  implemented. 


SETTLED  POLICY 


ICr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  t)f  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOOOS.    Mr.  Speaker: 

V.S.  policy  In  the  Vietnam  war  appears  to 
be  definitely  settled  for  the  time  being — 

The  Times-Picayune  of  New  Orieans 
declares. 

It  U  one  of  building  up  military  and  eco- 
nomic strength  in  South  Vietnam  and 
though  It  may  take  years,  to  exterminate  or 
banish  the  Vletoong — 


The  newspaper  States.   And  it  adds: 

President  Johnson  has  now  Indicated  the 
deflnltlve  shape  of  the  policy  by  saying  that 
he  had  the  overwhelming  backing  of  the 
country  and  of  Congress  for  the  course  the 
administration  Is  pursuing. 

The  editorial  declared: 

Why  we  are  in  Vietnam,  It  seems  to  lu.  Is 
becoming  better  understood.  The  short  rea- 
son: To  stop  aggression.  But  It  Is  not  merely 
to  stop  the  attempted  take-over  of  the  Viet- 
namese. It  Is  even  more  to  raise  a  barrier 
to  the  almost  limitless  plans  of  the  Pelplng 
Reds  to  spread  their  wars  of  liberation  as  fast 
as  they  can  find  opportunities  *  *  *.  A  long 
war  In  Vietnam  carries  with  It  some  hazards. 
But  the  hazards  of  falling  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge now  are  probably  much  more  grave. 

Here  is  a  thought-provoking  article  on 
an  issue  of  national  concern  and  I  am 
making  It  available  for  the  Rkcord,  where 
others  can  study  it  in  depth : 

[From  New  Orleans    (La.)    Tlmes-Plcayune. 

Feb.  14.  1966] 

U.S.  Vorr  Policy  Skems  Settlkd 

U.S.  policy  In  the  Vietnam  war  appears  to 
be  definitely  settled  tor  the  time  being.  It 
Is  one  of  building  up  military  and  economic 
strength  In  South  Vietnam  and,  though  It 
may  take  years,  to  extermlna/te  or  banish 
the  Vletcong. 

President  Johnson  has  now  Indicated  the 
definitive  shape  of  the  policy  by  saying  that 
he  had  the  overwhelming  backing  of  the 
country  and  of  Congress  for  the  course  the 
administration  Is  pursuing.  He  avers  that 
there  Is  little  or  no  difference  between  that 
policy  and  what  main  witnesses  have  said 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. "No  one  wants  to  escalate  the  war 
*  *  *  no  one  wants  to  surrender  and  pull 
out."  he  said. 

As  we  read  It  at  the  moment  the  outlook 
Is  this:  A  long  gruelling  war  with  gradually 
rising  pressure  on  the  Communists  but  also 
restrictions  on  escalation  that  might  result 
In  a  bigger  war;  Intenslfled  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  guerrillas  combined  with  economic 
Improvement  projects  to  lift  the  spirit  of 
the  Vietnamese  In  the  villages  and  strengthen 
their  will  to  thrust  out  the  Vletcong  infil- 
trators. 

The  economic-morale  problem  won't  be 
solved  in  a  month  or  a  year  but  it  has  to 
be  a  part  of  a  winning  war  (and  after  war) 
strategy.  Experts  believe  that  the  Job  can 
be  done  If  It  Is  pursued  with  the  determina- 
tion that  should  mark  all  aspects  of  the 
war  effort. 

This  country  wUl  pursue  Its  drive  for  nego- 
tiations to  end  the  hostilities.  Nothing 
promising  has  yet  developed.  UntU  it  does, 
there  Is  no  alternative  to  getting  on  with 
the  war  business. 

The  "quit  Vietnam"  element  In  the  United 
States  has  been  having  Its  say.  From  here 
out  It  probably  will  be  looked  on  with  In- 
creasing disapproval  wherever  It  is  shown 
to  Interfere  with  the  deadly  serious  war 
effort. 

Why  we  are  In  Vietnam.  It  seem*  to  \u. 
Is  becoming  better  understood.  The  short 
reason:  To  stop  aggression.  But  It  la  not 
merely  to  stop  the  attempted  takeover  of 
the  Vietnamese.  It  Is  even  more  to  raise  a 
barrier  to  the  almost  limitless  plans  of  the 
Pelplng  Reds  to  spread  their  wars  of  libera- 
tion as  fast  as  they  can  find  opportunities. 
There  Is  nothing  secret  about  these  Chinese 
sponsored  national  liberation  fronts  as  stand- 
ing policy  with  the  Mao  regime  and  Its  satel- 
lites. Any  success  with  It  In  Vietnam  would 
IH-obably  open  up  a  bag  of  troubles  In  areas 
outreachlng  southeast  Asia. 


A  long  war  in  Vietnam  carries  with  it  some 
hazards.  But  the  hazards  of  falling  to  meet 
the  challenge  now  are  probably  much  more 
grave. 

THE  FEDERAL  IMBALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS  IN  MY  COMMUNITY— THE 
RATIO  OF  FEDERAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES AND  REVENUES  IN  THE 
CLEVELAND  AREA  FROM  1963  TO 
1965 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  ^  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  year,  I  have  endeavored  to  deter- 
nilne  the  extent  of  Federal  dollars  spent 
5mpared  with  Federal  tax  dollars  col- 
lected In  the  Cleveland  area. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  show  how  vital 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
become  in  assisting  other  levels  of  gov- 
^emment.  as  well  as  the  individual  citl- 
In  addition,  it  has  been  my  purpose 
to  make  available  information  indicat- 
ing fluctuations  in  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal expenditures  which  affect  these  pro- 
grams, and  how  these  changes  directly 
relate  to  the  lives  of  people  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  city,  and  the 
State. 

By  calculating  Federal  expenditures 
and  commitments  in  the  Cleveland  area, 
I  have  been  able  to  inform  my  constitu- 
ents and  residents  of  the  Cleveland  met- 
roix)lltan  area  exactly  how  much  of  their 
Federal  tax  dollars  are  returned  to  serve 
them  each  year  in  the  form  of  Federal 
grants,  contracts  for  goods  and  services, 
mortgage  guarantees,  research  agree- 
ments, education  programs,  and  other 
assistance  benefits,  as  well  as  the  judicial 
and  regulatory  functions,  operated  for 
their  benefit. 

This  information  is  provided  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  report  which  is  the 
11th  in  the  series  of  separate  reports  I 
have  sent  out  since  August  1965.  I  wlH 
list  each  of  the  reports  which  was  writ- 
ten, the  date  of  release,  and  a  very  brief 
summary  of  its  contents,  so  that  the 
ratio  of  Federal  expenditures  to  Federal 
tax  revenues  from  the  Cleveland  area 
will  have  more  meaning  for  my  constitu- 
ents. 

STTMMART  OF  REPORT  ON  rXDEXAL  XXPENDtTTrua 
IN    THE    CI.ZVELAND    AREA 

On  August  20  of  last  year.  I  made  pub- 
lic an  education  study,  the  first  of  my 
studies  on  Federal  programs  and  ex- 
penditures In  the  city  of  Cleveland  and 
Cuyahoga  County.  At  that  time,  I  was 
pleased  to  announce  an  increase  in  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  all  levels  of  education 
from  $24.8  million  to  $58  million,  or  133 
percent,  between  fiscal  year  1964  and 
fiscal  year  1965.  Federal  assistance  to 
the  Cleveland  Public  School  System 
jumped  from  $2.1  million  to  $5.7  million 
with  marked  increases  in  the  Agriculture 
Department's  food  assistance  program 
and  new  and  Innovative  Ofllce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  programs  in  the  area 
of  education.  Federal  assistance  and 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
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tion  went  from  $18.3  mdlion  to  133.8 
million,  while  Federal  assistance  for  re- 
training and  vocational  assistance  went 
from  $4.7  million  to  $18  5  million. 

A  week  later,  a  study  ot  foreign  aid 
was  completed  which  showed  that  83 
greater  Cleveland  area  firms  received 
AID  production  and  technical  assistance 
contracts  for  $4,911,650  In  fiscal  year 
1965. 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  I  re- 
leased a  study  on  Federal  assistance  to 
cities  and  noted  that  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  spent  almost  $83  million  in  the 
Cleveland  area  in  flscail  year  1965. 
HHFA.  since  the  inception  of  its  various 
programs,  has  committed  a  staggering 
$1,248  billion  to  the  Cleveland  area.  Of 
this  amount.  $983  million  was  in  FHA's 
mortgage  guarantee  program,  $12.5  mil- 
lion in  public  housing.  $13  million  in  sub- 
sidized senior  housing,  $14.7  million  in 
college  dorm  construction,  and  offers  of 
$59  million  for  urban  renewal  assistance, 
of  which  only  $14  million  has  been  used 
thus  far. 

On  September  10, 1  listed  the  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies  with  offices  in 
Cleveland  working  for  the  public's  bene- 
fit. These  small  but  very  important 
Government  offices  spend  a  little  over  $4 
million  a  year  in  Cleveland. 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  I 
found  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
fiscal  year  1965  spent  $312  million  in 
Cleveland  on  health  and  welfare  activi- 
ties, a  figure  up  $10  million  from  fiscal 
year  1964.  Included  in  this  was  $150 
million  in  social  security  benefits  to  the 
cqunty — a  figure  which  will  rise  to  $214 
million  in  fiscal  year  1966— and  $147  mil- 
lion for  the  assistance  of  .veterans. 

On  October  15,  a  study  on  Federal  law 
enforcement  expenditure^  was  an- 
nounced, showing  that  abolit  $4.3  million 
was  spent  in  Cleveland  on  this  area. 

A  defense  and  space  programs  study 
was  released  on  October  30.  and,  not 
counting  veterans  assistance,  showed, 
despite  a  decline,  $230  million  spent  on 
these  activities  in  the  Cleveland  area.  In 
fiscal  year  1965,  defense  procurement 
was  $102.7  million.  Atomic;  Energy  Com- 
mission activities.  $26.2  !  million,  and 
space  activities.  $84.2  million. 

On  November  13.  I  released  a  study  on 
Federal  aids  to  business.  These  pro- 
grams rose  from  $60  million  worth  in 
fiscal  year  1964  to  $80  million  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  Of  this  amount,  $7  million 
went  directly  and  almost  Bcclusively  to 
businessmen  through  such  programs  as 
small  business  Ioeuis. 

On  January  21  of  this  year,  I  finished 
a  major  study  on  natural  resources  and 
antipollution  programs.  J  found  that, 
although  major  steps  are  being  taken  in 
thflse  areas,  and  the  Pectoral  Govern- 
meht  spent  $6  million  in  the  Cleveland 
*rea  on  water  and  natuiml  resources, 
northern  Ohio's  proportion  of  these  types 
of  expenditures  is  very  low  «uid  totally 
Inadequate. 

On  February  14,  I  released  the  10th 
"■eport  (Ml  tax  collection.  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  General  Services  Admlnis- 
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tratlon  activities  In  the  ClevelaiKl  area. 
The  expenditures  tor  these  groups  went 
from  $67.1  million  in  fiscal  year  1964  to 
$88  million  in  fiscal  year  1965,  with  post 
office  expenditures  of  $53  oaiillion  and 


OSA  expenditures  of  $24.7  mlllkn  in 

fiscal  year  1965. 

The  resulU  of  these  studies  and  some 
final  summary  conclusions  are  listed  here 
in  the  Rkcord: 


Total  txpendituret  of  all  Federal  agencies  in  the  Cleveland  area 


Judicial  branch:  Administrative  Offloe  of  the  U.S.  Courts.    

Legrislative  branch: 

General  Accounting  OfHoc , 

Government  Printing  Office - I " 

Executive  branch:  

Department  of  Commerce „ 

Department  of  OeJcnse  ' I-IIIIIII" 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare ""I""'.'.""'. 

(Social  s«:urity  benefits  to  rest  of  county) """ 

Department  of  Housing  and  UrtMui  Development ...l'.'. 

Department  of  Agriculture Ji" 

Department  of  the  Interior "" 

Department  of  Labor """llllll" 

Department  of  Justice .  . 

Post  Office  Department  > ...'.'."'.'.'. 

Department  of  State  > 

Department  of  the  Treasury — "I-IIIIIIIIII""" 

Atomic  Energy  Commission ""IIIIIIIII 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board "  "i" 


Eiporl-Import  Bank  of  Washington  loam. 
Feaeral  Aviation  .' 


i  Agency.  

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service...... 

Federal  I'ower  Commission 

Federal  Reserve  System ., . ^ 

Federal  Trade  CoDiniission.. 

tienerai  Services  AdniinistraUon 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Spaoe  Admlniatration. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Vationai  Mediation  Board 

l*fttional  Science  Foundation 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Adininistration 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 

Veterans'  Administration 


Grand  total:  • 

City 

County... 


risiNlyevU64 


'>  $830,000 

■670;  SOD 
381,853 

SI,  810, 0S5 

129, 729. 000 

134. 017, 4M 

+70, 000, 000 

S6. 319, 432 

6. 707. 174 

■800.000 

•,113,396 

1.116.000 

40,336.330 

•4,SO0,000 

12.423,000 

29,188.000 

(«) 

i,aw.ooo 

2.S38.638 
450 

iae,«8o 
(•) 

117.000 

aTOiooo 

101, 675 

81, 910, 000 

454.000 

IS.  000 

1,400.606 

""i8.'666.'666' 

800.000 

•120,000 

■190,000 

>  1.  UOO,  000 

■142.000 

•144,867,000 


745. 250. 000 
81^250,000 


1966 


$800,000 

678,800 
626.138 

78.818,781 

124,815,000 

141. 968.067 

+70.000.000 

SO,  931. 414 

7,712,319 

826,045 

8, 213, 238 

1, 176, 000 

63, 857. 356 

4,911,650 

12,  649,  000 

2,  247.  000 

(•) 

3.660.000 
2.449.000 
3,450 
198,3*1 
(•) 
(') 

117,000 

24.090,000 

101, 675 

84,196.000 

604.000 

U,000 

8, 907, 477 

14. 451. 606 

16. 173, 32« 

900,000 

124. 166 

190,206 

>  1,  700, 000 

142,006 

>  146. 639, 962 


827,346,000 
897.342,000 


•  Estimated. 

« These  3  Departments'  figures  are  for  the  Greater  Cleveland  metropolitan  ares.  Although  all  the  other  figures 
are  for  the  city  of  Cleveland,  they  may  (with  the  exception  of  HEW)  t  e  used  for  county  flgurwas  well  since  Federal 
activity  In  the  county  is  generrilly  centered  through  a  city  office.  The  activities  of  the  three  Departments  In  the 
Greater  Cleveland  metropolitan  are:i  cannot  1  e  .separated  from  the  economy  of  the  city  of  Clevelana 

•  No  regul:ir  expenditures  Cleveland  ar&<. 

«  The  Cleveland  hani;  actually  returns  large  sums  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

» The  grind  tot.il  his  been  rounded  to  thousands  and  it  (and  the  figures  composing  It)  include  no  double  aocountlng 


FEDERAL  TAX  EEVENXTES  rROM  THE 
CLEVELAND  AREA 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  Initiat- 
ing these  staff  studies  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  the  Cleveland  area  is  to 
compare  the  ratio  of  Federal  revenues 
generated  from  our  area  with  Federal 
funds  being  committed  and  spent*  for 
various  programs  in  the  same  geographi- 
cal area. 

This  ratio  has  only  been  estimated  In 
the  past  because  of  the  immense  difficul- 
ties in  determining  the  sum  total  of  all 
Federal  dollars  for  the  growing  number 
of  programs  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment acts  alone  or  in  concert  with 
other  levels  of  government. 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  the 
only  statistics  currently  available  for  in- 
ternal revenue  collection  are  based  upon 
a  district  comprised  of  47  counties  in 
the  northern  half  of  Ohio.  Therefore, 
it  became  necessary  to  develop  a  clear 
definition  of  how  Federal  revenues  could 
be  delineated  for  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
Cuyahoga  County,  as  well  as  the  base 


figures  for  the  internal  revenue  tax  dis- 
trict of  47  counties.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  such  statistics  are  also  pro- 
vided for  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  The  formula  to  deter- 
mine tax  revenues  for  geographical  areas 
smaller  than  the  tax  district  can  be 
found  in  the  footnote  appended  to  the 
table  of  statistics  which  follows. 

Between  fiscal  years  1963  and  1965  the 
total  amount  of  Federal  taxes  collected 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland  rose  from  $641 
million  to  $718  million  or  an  increase 
of  12.1  percent.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod revenues  to  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  county  rose  from  $1,227  million 
to  $1,409  million  or  an  increase  of  14.8 
percent;  while  the  Federal  tax  revenues 
for  the  47-county  tax  district  rose  from 
$3,985  million  to  $4,520  million  or  an  In- 
crease of  13.4  percent.  During  this  pe- 
riod, Federal  revenues  from  the  whole 
State  of  Ohio  rose  10.5  percent.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Federal  rev- 
enues In  each  of  these  areas  was  well 
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above  the  8-peroent  InereMe  in  Federal 
revenues  nationwide. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Impressive  ef- 
fects of  the  19S4  tax  cuts,  business  activ- 
ity increased,  as  did  revenues  and  profits. 
These  gains  are  reflected  In  increased  tax 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
which  rose  from  $267  million  .n  fiscal 
year  1963  for  the  county  to  $349  million 
in  fiscal  year  1965.  For  a  similar  period 
Federal  tax  revenues  for  the  city  rose 
from  1165  million  to  $216  million. 


lATIO 


yXBOUL  TAXBS  AND  ■PElfPtWU 


The  total  amount  of  Federal  funds  ex- 
pended In  the  Cleveland  area  for  fiscal 
year  1964  was  $815,250,000  and  the  total 
amount  of  all  Federal  revenues  gener- 
ated from  the  same  area  was  $1,369,302,- 
000.  Therefore,  for  every  $1  the  Cleve- 
land area  pays  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment in  taxes,  it  received  nearly  60  cents 
in  return.  During  fiscal  year  1965  $897,- 
343,000  was  expended  or  committed  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  Cleve- 
land area  and  $1,409,094,000  was  taken 


out  in  Federal  tax  revenues  indicating 
an  Increase  of  4.6  per  dollar  or  a  63.66  re- 
turn to  Cleveland  for  every  Federal  tax 
dollar  taken  out. 

The  gathering  of  this  information  has 
provided  me  with  a  valuable  measure- 
ment of  Federal  activity  and  programs  In 
my  community.  In  this  way.  I  have  been 
able  to  compcu-e  Federal  programs  with 
their  legislative  intent.  More  impor- 
tantly, these  records  provide  a  means  by 
which  the  taxpayer  can  determine 
whether  he  Is  getting  his  money's  worth. 


Tablb  a. — InUmal  Revenue  Service  collections  in  Cleveland,  Cuiahoga  County  and  tax  dieirict 

[In  tboofuids  of  dollan) 


Type  of  Uz 


a)  ToUl  ooUeetton 

(3)  Corporation  InoonM  tox 

(1)  IndlTidoAl  and  emptoymeot  tuM,  toUI 

(4)  Inoome  tai  not  withheld 

(8)  Inoome  tax  withheld 

(6}  Social  aeairlty 

05  Rallroed  retirement 

(8)  Onemploymeot  lamraaoe 

(»)  Eatatetu  

00)  OUttu 

(11)  Kzdae  tazea,  total 

(13)         Aleobol  tazea 

(13)  Tobaooo  tazea 

(14)  Suunp  tazea 

Manufaetorera  gaaoUoe  taz 

Manufacturer*  motor  vehicle  taz 

Man  ufaetnrers  other / 

(18)         ReUlleraezelae.... !? 

(W)        MlaoeUaneooa  ezdae  taz 


Flaoal  Tear  1968 


Taz 
diatriet 


3.985,000 

S28.060 
3.888,074 


421 8W 
1,880,037 

830. 80S 
37.080 
34,808 


47.834 

6.280 
618. 084 


31,040 
3.440 
1.380 

74,603 

IS.  100 

291,964 

9,«04 

66,661 


Cuyahoga 
County 


1.337.238 

386.814 
7801033 


130.  on 

478.  «81 

173.100 

7.940 

13.661 


13,499 

1,802 

186.397 


9,«87 

761 

300 

18,  M9 

18.161 

91.090 

2,906 

17,863 


Cleveland 


e4a826 

166.438 
387,430 


80.380 

333.648 

84.801 

3.899 

6.216 


6,628 

737 

80,616 


6^124 
403 

306 
8,827 
7,390 
48,187 
1,868 
9,188 


Fiaoal  year  1964 


Taz 
district 


4,408,392 

963,413 
2. 819, 106 


489.983 
1. 721. 480 

666,473 
40,740 
30,463 


63,318 

14.083 

540,469 


33.414 

2.318 

1,616 

78,444 

86,880 

313.883 

10,007 

63,040 


Cuyaho^ 
County 


1.309,302 

311.183 

871, 378 


130,686 

621. 168 

196,863 

11.670 

11,140 


17,608 

4,000 

168,047 


10.428 

723 

804 

19.928 

16,466 

97,619 

3,180 

16,236 


Cleveland 


704.880 

192.933 
416,  616 


63,444 

349,  lU 

91,100 

6,830 

6.339 


8,459 

1.912 

88,060 


8,818 

383 

267 

8,066 

8.038 

81,640 

1,666 

8,888 


Fiaeal  year  1966 


Taz 

diatrict 


4.620,060 

1.079.083 
2,80a3O4 


616. 317 
1.627.833 

607,468 
38.192 
20.814 


67,098 

10,293 

673,339 


89.617 

2.478 

1,622 

83,426 

64.411 

328,430 

10.888 

63,807 


Cayaboiga 
County 


1,409,004 

348.627 
868.268 


146.634 

49^690 

207,690 

10.846 

7,608 


16,216 

2.923 

173. 161 


13,829 

773 

478 

21.190 

18,834 

102, 470 

3.386 

16,604 


Cleveland 


718.928 

216.087 
404.611 


68.331 
230. 94S 

06,783 
8.064 
3.498 


7,666 

1,38! 

89,309 


6,8B 
409 
281 

9.836 

7.727 

54,207 

l,-»8 

8,831 


Total 

Corporatkia  tneome  taz 

Individual  and  employment 


CoUeetiooain  Ohio 


1963 


6, 179, 114 
1,380,906 
3.998,388 


1964 


6,603,373 
1, 621, 198 
4,318,880 


1966 


6,823,008 
l,e9^028 
4,240,606 


United  SUtee 


1963 


106,900,000 

18.206,000 
66,473,000 


1964 


113,260,287 
24. 300. 863 
71,802.880 


1968 


114,400,000 
26, 100, 000 
70,143,000 


■  For  a  deaeriptkm  of  bow  ttaeae  flfuree  were  obtained,  aee  below. 


Table  B. — Batic  Btatistical  d<Ua 


POPULATION 


MANUFACTURERS  • 


1960  > 

1961 

change  ■ 

The  Bute  of  Ohio 

9,706,197 

6.803,340 

1,647,806 

87«,060 

1^347,000 
6.128,327 

1,7401  in 

■8ia888 

6.6 

8.6 
.    &6 
-7.4 

The   Northern   (CIvrelaBd)   Ohia  Tu 
Diatrict' - 

Cayahoga  Coaaty 

ClaTeiand. 

90CIAL  SECURITY  COLLBCTIONS  « 


Cuyahoga 

Ohio 

Cuyabofa: 

Percent  of  State 

Percent  of  taz  diatrict. 


Total 

eaubllsh- 

menta 

(planU) 


3,626 
16,  m 

23.8 

37.0 


with  20+ 
employeea 


1,306 
^614 

23.0 
36.2 


Value  added, 
1968 


$2,400,186,000 
$11,472,803,000 

21 


Value  added, 
1963 


$3,003,667,000 
$16,443,018,000 

3ao 

32.1 


Galaodaryean 

State  of  Ohio 

County  of 
Cuyahoga 

1961      

641,700,000 
733,900,000 
832,9OaO0O 

878,300,000 

147, 800, 000 
167,600,000 
186.600^000 

1982 „ 

1963 

1964 ■■ 

I  The  flguree  were  obulned  (Tom  "Population  Eitlmatea.  aerlea  P-35.  No.  334.  Jan 
10, 1906,"  of  the  Bureau  of  Cenaoa. 

« The  Ncrtbem  Ohio  (Cleveland)  Taz  DUtrtct  Is  compoaed  of  47  countlea:  AUen. 
Aahlaad,  Ashtabula.  Aulalv,  Behnont,  CarroU.  Champaign,  Columbiana  Crawlbrd 
Cnyakan,  Darke  Deftaoa.  Brte,  Fulton,  Qeauga.  Hancock.  Hardin,  Harriaon; 
Henry,  Hotanea,  Huron.  JeOenoo,  L«ke,  Logan,  Lorain,  Lucas,  Mabmlnt.  Medina. 
lUrear,  Monroa,  Ottawa.  Paulding,  Portage,  Putnam,  klchland,  audiuky,  Seneca^ 


Shelby,  Stark,  Summit,  Trumbull,  Tnaearawaa,  Van  Wert,  Wayne.  Williams.  Wood, 
and  Wyandot. 

»  This  was  obtained  from  the  "Special  Census  of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Apr.  I,  1««8," 
aerie*  P-38,  No.  1300,  Nov.  8,  1966.  -     »-      ■ 

•  The  Social  Security  AdminlatrUkm  has  theae  flguraa  for  the  States  and  selected 
counties. 

•  No  information. 

•  These  flgures  are  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Commerce's  Bureau  of  the 
Census  "1963  Census  of  of  Manufacturers;  Area  Studies/Ohio  (MC  63(F)-S36),  Pre- 
liminary Report"  and  the  Bureau's  "1086  Location  of  Manufacturing  Plants  by 
County,  Industry,  and  Employment  Blie."  Adjustments  have  been  made  for  thi 
omiaalon  of  Monroe  County  In  the  1963  report  by  reference  to  the  1966  report. 

Not«.— The  population  figures  tor  the  intervening  years  can  be  calculated  from 
these  ftguiea.  Cuyahoga  County's  population  is  38.4  percent  of  the  taz  dlstriet'i 
population.  Cleveland's  population  has  gone  ITom  49.1  percent  of  the  oounty't  la 
fiscal  y«ar  1963  to  48.6  percent  In  ftseal  year  1968. 
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KB'  qklL  TRADE  > 


Oblo..... 

Cleveland  taz  district. .. 

Cnyahofa  County 

City  of  Cleveland 

Cuyahoga's  perc«ntage  of  taz  distris 
Cleveland'*  percentage  of  county. .. 


BUSINESS  PATTERNS" 


Ohio 

Cleveland  taz  district 

Cuyahoga  County 

County's  percent  taz  district.. 


Cleveland  taz  diatrict 

Cuyatioga  County. 

Cleveland 

County  percent  of  district.. 
City  percent  of  county 


Esta> 
Ustmunta 
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CLEVELAND  METROPOLITAN  AREA  AVERAOB  WEEKLY 
EARNINGS* 

(Cuyahofa,  Qeauca,  Lake,  and  Medina  Coanties] 


Establishments 


84,346 

81,182 

13,177 

8,177 

28.8 

63.0 


Sales 


$12, 906,  Ul.  000 

$7, 733, 282, 000 

12, 414, 239, 000 

$1,278,144,000 

31.2 

82.0 


State  average 

June  1968 

June  1964 

June  1966 

June  1904 

Manufacturing „. 

Contract  construction V.I.." 

Wholesale  and  retail 

$138.36 

166.04 

88.21 

$121. 76 

163.63 

86.46 

$133.34 
178.24 
100.97 

$U6l61 
166.73 
96.2$ 

"Employment,  Hours,  and  Earnings  in.  Ohk> 


Employees, 
March  1964 


2,608,482 

1, 678, 631 

877,716 

36i6 


Total 
business 

lUlltS 


'  Ohio  Labor  Market  Information 
Jane  1968." 

i^'^~Jt^*  **iT^  Cleveland's  workers  are  In  manufaetoring  and  H in nonmanu- 
^Jf^o  22^*-.  uV"?"*  \  welghtyl  avrnge,  Cleveland  maybe  said  to  have^ 
^^,2J  P"f^i  ^^^^  "»»°  "»•  State  average  In  fiscal  year  1966,  6  percent  In  AmU 
year  1963,  and  6.6  percent  In  fiscal  year  1964.  ~«,  «  i~i»unu  u»ai 


166, «» 

99,603 

30.400 

306 


AXn  ^MOBILES  > 


1963 


J  Luto  dealers 


Sales 


$1,811,000,000 

$440, 101, 000 

$214,719,000 

20.1 

48.8 


Oas  stations 


Estab- 
Ushmenta 


6,307 

1,331 

692 

21 

S3 


Sales 


$604,030,000 

$180,060,000 

$68,688,000 

26.4 

48.0 


Not«s  to  tables  A,  B,  and  C. 

The  CleveUnd  tax  dtetrict  figures  for  fiscal  years  1963.  1064,  and  1966  arc  giv«n  In  ttM 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  •«>  "^  »■««  ui  «■ 

K„  .K«'^°""'y."^"^/1L^*  ^  "F*  obtained  by  multiplying  the  tax  district  figures 
by  the  percent  manufacturing  value  added  by  the  county  (32J  percent)  Thii  oer! 
pentage  was  not  adjusted  between  fiscal  years  1963  and  1966,  because  the  county  aonm 
to  have  grown  at  the  same  rate  as  the  State,  and  the  State  only  slightly  less  thMthe 
Nation.  There  are  no  tores  on  the  number  of  corporations  In  Cleveland,  so  the 
SfirSJ^JSSe^  ^^  *'•*  multiplied  by  the  dtys  percent  of  the  ^oantrl 

Lines  4,  5,  7,  M,  and  10  were  br<*en  down  by  means  of  the  popuUtion  iwroentans 
and  line  6  was  adjusted  to  reflect  the  higher  average  wage  of  thearaT        P"™"'"'" 

Line  8  was  obtained  by  adjusting  the  State  and  county  social  security  coUecdona 
fl^'^iS??£l."^i°,^J*","  (a>lo)^?a  p-owth  of  8.6peroent  in  collections  betwwoi 
nscal  yvars  IBM  and  1965,  similar  to  the  change  between  1963  and  1964).    The  taz  dis- 

HJf  a!  ^°^^?Ji^i*^..'!"*  "'•twined  H  '"'^'"K  ^*»*'  "•«  ^^  dlsuict  paid  66.2  percent  of 
the  State  s  withheld  taxes.  City  collection  figures  were  obtained  iVuse  of  thepopula- 
"on  percentages. 

jy"*!  'j '.'^'  i?'o"'  '*'  "^^  10  were  obtained  by  determining  that  Cuyahoga  County 
scounted  for  31.2  ncrpent  nt  tho  tor  Hiiztr</-<'>  r<,>„ii  •»!•.,  »_j  .v. ....  -» '■'"^m^jTS 


tiim  percentages. 

<.Jb.^f!i.?'.'^'  Q?'o'  ■ '  *"'  T"  /'J"""  "I'H^w  "y  aeiermmmg  mai  (juyanoga  Cou 
accounted  for  31.2  percent  of  the  tax  district's  retail  sales  and  the  city  of  Clevel.-^ 
?S??™!??- 'PA-?  ?  P*n?"',P'  ^^^.  count.y 's  sales.    This  was  done  t  ecause  it  U  assumed 


'These  flgtjes  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Commerce's  Census 
Bureau  s  "1963  Census  of  Business;  Retail  Trade  In  Ohio  (BC  6S-RA37)  "  ^^ 
n'Ji^S^SS'^  are  from  the  Department  of  Commerce's  Bureau  of  the  Census  raport 
CBP-64-37:  "County  Business  Patteras,  1964."  *^ 


A  VICTORY  IN  OUR  POKEION  AID 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mi*.  RoifcALio]  Is  reoognlzed  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.8.  foreign  air  program  has  been  scr 
verely  criticized  In  the  past  on  the 
pounds  that  the  money  has  been  wasted 
through  graft  and  corruption  of  some 
foreign  governments,  throu^  unneces- 
sary expenditures  upon  economically  use- 
less monuments  and  stadiums,  and  be- 
cause of  aid  money  being  dispersed  to  an 
excessive  number  of  countries.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  valid  objections,  Presl- 
flent  Johnson  has  presented  to  Congress 
a  bold,  new  look  in  foreign  aid,  designed 
to  help  friendly  countries  which  are  de- 
temilned  to  help  themselves. 

Foreign  aid  Director  David  Bell  has 
(aid: 

The  major  lesaon  we  have  itamed  In  the 
P«st  10  years  Is  that  unless  the  people  we 
bslp  are  willing  to  commit  thamselves,  are 
prepared  to  take  on  reforms,  are  prepared  to 
•"•ke  policy  decisions,  there  is  not  much  an 
outsider  can  do  to  help  them. 

In  line  with  this  realistic  attitude,  aid 
wlU  now  be  available  only  for  those  coun- 
tries willing  to  Invest  their  own  resources 
Jn  unproved  farming  techniques,  schools, 
ooepltals.  and  critical  industry.  They 
Bust  undertake  land  and  tax  reforms, 
•IteTlate  their  p<H>ulatton  problems,  at- 


■i- 


-~~~ — ™,  .„.  — .  ,,^v-^.,v  u,  i,,c  v^iiuij,  »  ..aiics.  1  uis  was  aone  t  ecause  it  is  assumed 
that  excise  taxes  are  actually  paid  by  the  consumer  and  that  it  is  more  accurate  to  try 
and  determine  what  the  people  of  the  area  pay  in  excises  than  what  the  manufScturen 
pay.  Customs  coUections  have  V  een  included  in  theee  figures.  The  poet  office  in 
Cuyahoga  County  has  collected  al  out  $44,000,000  in  revenue  in  each  of  thelaet  3  fiaoal 
y^,  t  ut  the  cost  of  operating  the  post  offices  has  usually  been  alout  $80,000,000  per 

Lines  18  and  16  were  obtained  by  multiplying  the  county  and  city's  pereentagee  of 
the  value  of  gasoline  and  automotive  producu  sold  in  the  tax  district  by  that  value. 


tract  private  foreign  Investment,  and  en- 
courage local  saving. 

This  new  emphasis  upon  the  efforts 
of  recipient  countries  has  resulted  in 
the  economic  aid  request  being  scaled 
down  to  $2,469  billion,  a  reduction  of 
$235  million  from  last  year's  request. 
Instead  of  being  widely  dispersed,  the 
economic  aid  will  be  concentrated  on  a 
select  group  of  countries.  The  biggest 
grants  will  go  to  20  nations  and  the  great 
share  of  loans  to  just  8. 

This  year's  aid  program  shows  another 
favorable  departure  from  the  past,  In 
that  military  assistance  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  economic  assistance.  This 
practice  should  be  continued,  as  It  allows 
for  a  more  rational  consideration  of  the 
relative  merits  of  military  and  economic 
aid  programs. 

The  recommended  program  has 
another  innovation,  which  Is  less  accept- 
able. It  proposes  to  extend  aid  author- 
izations from  the  present  1  year  to  5. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  UJS.  aid  should  be 
Integrated  with  the  development  plans 
of  recipient  countries  and,  to  do  this,  the 
United  States  may  have  to  commit  Itself 
to  an  assistance  program  for  longer  than* 
1  year  at  a  time.  But  a  5-year  commit- 
ment is  too  long,  as  this  would  seriously 
Impair  congressional  control  and  over- 
sight of  the  aid  program.  Extending 
some  authorizations  for  2  years  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  time  being. 


In  selecting  the  recipients,  the  admin- 
istration has  given  primary  emphasis  to 
our  national  aim  of  defending  world 
peace  and  security.  The  chief  threat  to 
world  peace  and  security  today  ts  Com- 
munist revolutlontiry  guerrilla  warfare. 
Poverty  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  the 
success  of  this  type  of  warfare.  It  is 
those  who  have  the  least  to  lose  who  will 
be  most  likely  to  Join  a  guerrilla  force. 
People  who  have  decent  living  standards 
will  tend  to  be  mqre  conservative  regard- 
ing revolutionary  military  action. 

This  thesis  is  supported  by  Columbia 
University  Prof.  Doak  Bamett,  In  his 
book  "Communist  China  and  Asia." 

In  its  efforts  to  buUd  up  the  defenses  of 
friendly  nation*  in  Asia,  the  United  States 
must  not  forget  that  economic  progress  Is 
at  least  as  Important  aa  mUItary  strength. 
If  not  more  so  In  the  long  run.  It  must  strive" 
therefore  to  achieve  a  sound  balance  between 
economic  and  military  aid  In  its  support  of 
Asian  nations.  In  some  countries  the  em- 
phasis Is  now  heavily  weighted  toward  mili- 
tary support,  which  creates  risks  not  only 
of  neglecting  Important  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development  but  also  of  actually 
creating  serious  economic  dlflBcultlee.  Large 
scale  American  military  aid  to  Asian  nations 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  eco- 
nomic aid  but  rather  as  a  factor  which  calls 
for  even  greater  eSorta  in  the  strictly  eco- 
nomic field. 

In  recognition  of  these  principles,  the 
largest  single  aid  request  is  for  South 
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Vietnam.  This  Is  a  sound  choice,  for  his- 
torical experience  demonstrates  that 
progress  in  economic  development  Ls  es- 
sential it  internal  Communist  seizures  are 
to  be  prevented.  In  1947,  the  Greek  Oov- 
emment  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
sunrtval  against  Communist  guerrilla 
forces.  President  Truman  pronounced 
the  Truman  doctrine — that  Americans 
must  support  free  people  who  were  re- 
sisting attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressure.  He 
asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $400  mil- 
lion for  economic  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  By  1950.  the  Communist 
guerrillas  in  Greece  had  abandoned  their 
stmggle.  Similarly,  In  the  Philippines, 
after  World  War  n.  the  Communists 
built  a  force  composed  of  dissatisfied 
peasants.  As  it  became  obvious  that 
military  meunres  by  themselves  would 
not  solve  the  problem,  the  Philippine 
Government  carried  out  a  broad  program 
of  social  and  economic  progress  in  con- 
nection with  renewed  military  offensives. 
Only  in  this  manner  was  the  Communist 
guerrilla  movement  in  the  Philippines 
actually  destroyed. 

The  revised  aid  program  not  only  pro- 
tects our  vital  national  interests  but  it 
does  so  in  an  economically  sound  fash- 
Ion.  We  can  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  aid  program  will  no  longer  be 
necessary. 

Economic  aid  to  Western  EXirope  was 
terminated  for  most  of  the  nations  by 
1960.  Progress  in  Greece  and  Israel  per- 
mitted the  United  States  to  terminate 
grants  in  1962.  Self-support  was  ^ 
achieved  in  Lebanon  In  1963.  Irsm  is  in 
a  transition  to  self-support.  Turkey 
plans  to  eliminate  reliance  on  foreign  aid 
by  1973.  India  and  Turkey  now  finance 
over  three-fourths  of  their  development 
programs  from  their  own  resources,  and 
Pakistan  over  60  percent.  All  told,  about 
14  nations  are  approaching  the  time 
when  they  wIU  not  need  any  further  low- 
interest  loan  or  grant  assistance  from 
the  United  States. 

In  the  past  15  years,  the  burden  of 
foreign  assistance  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
has  declined  sharply.  As  a  share  of 
gross  national  product,  economic  aid  has 
fallen  from  2  percent  to  1949  to  less  than 
two-fifths  of  1  percent  this  year.  As  a 
share  of  the  Federal  budget,  economic 
aid  has  declined  from  11.5  percent  to  2 
percent  over  the  same  period.  Most  de- 
veloped coimtries  are  contributing  about 
the  same  percentage  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  as  the  United  States.  s(Hne 
even  more. 

Foreign  aid  spending  has  little  effect 
upon  our  balance-of -payments  p)osltlon. 
Qghty  percent  of  the  funds  will  be  used 
to  purchase  goods  and  services  In  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  a  sizable  share 
of  some  American  exports  are  now  fi- 
nanced by  foreign  aid  programs.  In 
1962.  33  percent  of  our  locomotive  and 
fertilizer  exports  and  25  percent  of  U.S. 
exports  of  iron  and  steel  products  were 
tnirchased  under  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Foreign  aid  also  helps  to  boost  foreign 
trade  indirectly.  AID  workers  abroad 
introduce  American  products  and  tech- 
niques in  places  where  they  may,  never 


have  been  seen.  Trade  connectloos  are 
established  and  a  maiicet  for  reorders  is 
created. 

The  aid  program  has  also  facilitated 
private  investment  abroad.  Since  No- 
vember 1961,  AID  has  authorized  17 
loans  totaling  $146  million  directly  to 
private  firms  to  establish  new  plants  and 
extend  existing  facilities  in  the  Near 
east  and  south  Asia  countries  alone. 
Technical  assistance  also  helps  to  fos- 
ter private  enterprise.  The  investment 
guarantee  program  provides  a  strong 
stimulus  to  U.S.  firms  investing  abroad. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  has  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  the  significant  role  it  has 
played  in  assisting  less  fortunate  people 
through  the  foreign-aid  program.  The 
University  of  Wyoming  has  a  contract 
with  AID  for  a  3-year  technical  assist- 
ance program  in  Somalia.  A  team  of 
Wyomingltes  in  Somalia  is  working  to 
improve  present  agricultural  crops  and 
survey  other  crops  that  may  prove  feas- 
ible. The  University  of  Wyoming  and 
Cblimibla  University  are  assisting  the 
faculties  of  engineering,  agriculture,  and 
education  of  Kabul  University.  Afghan- 
istan, as  well  as  assisting  the  Afghan 
Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Second- 
ary schools. 

As  the  self-sacriflclng  Wyoming  citi- 
zens working  on  these  projects  are 
aware,  the  path  to  economic  develop- 
ment is  not  an  easy  one.  Yet.  the  pro- 
posed aid  program,  with  its  justification 
embodied  in  the  defense  of  our  vital 
national  interests,  its  basis  on  a  sound 
economic  foundation,  and  its  mechan- 
isms encouraging  self-help  on  the  part 
of  recipients,  is  a  remarkable  bargain  for 
the  American  people.  There  will  be 
spectacular  successes  and  ignominious 
failures  in  the  years  ahead.  But,  as 
Economist  Robert  Heilbroner  states,  we 
must  proceed  with  our  foreign  economic 
aid: 

Once  the  great  march  haa  begun.  It  Is  no 
longer  possible  to  turn  back.  The  changes 
In  the  balance  of  the  old  static  society  cannot 
be  undone.  There  la  no  choice  but  to  tread 
the  road  to  Its  conclusion — however  long  and 
agonizing  the  Journey  may  be. 


WAR  AND  HOPE 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcou)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
that  only  good  can  come  from  the  meet- 
ing of  heads  of  state  and  the  restate- 
ment of  aims  and  policies  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Allies  agreed  (mi 
"a  growing  military  effectiveness,"  and  at 
the  same  time  on  an  "unending  quest  for 
peace." 

The  candid,  face-to-face  exchange  be- 
tween the  heads  of  state  in  Hawaii 
"should  be  enormously  useful  in  the  joint 
effort  to  rid  Vietnam  of  its  invaders  and 
establish  the  coimtry  as  a  going  nation." 
the  Washington  Daily  News  has  com- 


mented, and  it  adds  that  "more  meet- 
ings, as  suggested  by  the  communique, 
could  only  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
the  effort." 

The  newspaper  feels  that  the  resolu- 
tion  evidenced  at  Honolulu  Is  good  cause 
for  encouragement. 

Here  is  a  concise  and  well-presented 
r^um^  of  the  events — and  of  the  en- 
couragement we  can  take  from  them — 
and  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  where 
many  may  want  to  read  it. 
I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  DaUy  News, 
Feb.  9. 10661 

Wa>  and  HoPa  IN  VlKTNAlC 

Even  it  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  started,  or 
eventually  does  begin,  some  type  of  "peace 
offensive"  of  his  own,  this  would  be  no  cause 
for  an  abrupt  change  In  the  plans  President 
Johnson  and  Vietnamese  leaders  worked  out 
at  Honolulu. 

Communists  don't  normally  cave  In  sud- 
denly. (It  took  3  years  of  talks  to  arrange 
the  settlement  In  Korea.) 

The  United  States  Is  engaged  In  Vietnam 
to  achieve  two  objectives:  to  free  the  Viet- 
namese people  of  the  communism  invasion 
and  to  help  them  build  a  country  of  Inde- 
pendence  and  stability,  something  they  never 
before  have  had  a  chance  to  accomplish. 

Anything  which  stands  In  the  way  of  these 
goals  (particularly  the  Communist  terrorists 
and  armies  now  being  fought  In  South  Viet- 
nam) must  be  overcome.  Anything,  Includ- 
ing a  possible  change  of  mind  in  Hanoi, 
which  may  help  reach  these  goals  Is  to  be 
diligently  encouraged. 

But  the  success  of  the  effort  to  restore 
freedom  In  Vietnam  and  to  give  the  country 
a  real  chance  In  life  depends  almost  alto- 
gether on  the  Vietnamese  themselves  and 
heavy  American  assistance. 

The  Vietnamese  not  only  have  to  fight  but 
they  must  take  care  of  refugees  from  the 
battle  areas,  organize  local  government,  and 
stabilize  the  economy. 

The  understandings  reached  in  Honolulu 
between  President  Johnson  and  the  Vlet- 
nameee  leaders  (Premier  Ky  and  otbcrt) 
are  designed  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  two  allies  agreed  on  "a  growing  mili- 
tary effectiveness"  and  at  the  same  time  on 
an  "unending  quest  for  pyeace." 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  for  our  part,  we  would 
"move  steadfastly  ahead"  on  the  military 
front  and  at  the  same  time  "move  vigor- 
ously" to  assist  the  Vietnamese  with  their 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems. 

All  of  this  appeared  to  support  Premier 
Ky's  position  that  the  allies  must  operate' 
from  strength,  and  evidence  of  willingness 
to  us*  their  strength.  If  there  is  to  be  "any 
kind  of  just  and  lasting  settlement"  with  the 
Communists.  There  Is  no  other  way,  as  his- 
tory has  shown,  to  deal  with  Communists. 

The  payoff  for  the  Honolulu  conference 
does  not  He  In  the  stuted  communique,  but 
In  the  results  over  the  long  haul. 

Nevertheless,  a  restatement  of  alms  and 
policies  for  this  war — this  time  jointly  by 
the  top  leaders  of  the  two  countries,  Is  an- 
other step  In  smoothing  out  world  opinion 
of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  VS.  pret- 
ence In  Vietnam. 

And,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  candid, 
face-to-face  exchange  between  the  heads  of 
state — who  never  before  had  met — should 
be  enormously  useful  In  the  joint  effort  to 
rid  Vietnam  of  its  Invaders  and  establish 
the  country  as  a  going  nation.  More  meet- 
ings, as  suggested  by  the  communique,  could 
only  enhance  the  effeetlveneas  of  the  effort 

No  one  knows  how  long  It  will  take  to  fores 
a  decision  from  Hanoi — either  by  military 
force,  diplomatic  means,  or  both — but  tht 
resolution  evidenced  at  Honolulu  Is  good 
cause  for  encouragemrat. 
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HAVE  YOU  RBOI8TERBD  TO  VOTB7 

Mr .  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  p<^t  In  the  Rsocbo 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  25  of  thia  year,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  12297.  which  is  designed  to 
encourage  voter  participatton  by  remind- 
ing citizens  through  a  special  postal  can- 
cellation mark  of  the  need  to  register  to 
vote.  The  cancellation  mark  proposed  by 
the  bill  would  bear  the  words,  "Have  You 
Registered  To  Vote?" 

When  I  originally  introduced  this  leg- 
islation during  the  88th  Congress,  it  was 
endorsed  by  the  president  of  the  Adver- 
tising Council.  Mr.  Theodore  S.  ReppUer, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  D'Arcy  Brophy,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Heritage  Founda- 
tion. Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  these  organizations  to 
encourage  more  Americana  to  vote. 

Since   reintroducing  my  bill.  I  have 
again  heard  from  Mr.  Repplier.    I  in- 
clude his  letter  of  February  10  as  part  of 
my  remarks  at  tills  point  In  the  Ricord: 
The  AovKaxisiMc  Covtncvu,  Inc.. 
Washington.  DC,  Fehrvary  10, 1966. 
Bon.  James  O.  O'Hara, 
US.  Houte  of  Representative$i 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Congkessuam  O'Haha:  Thank  you 
very  much.  Indeed,  for  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 26  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Rcooao  of  January  35. 

I  was  happy  that  you  Inoluded  my  letter 
and  am  encouraged  that  you  have  reintro- 
duced your  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
a  postal  cancellation  mark  to  encoiu«ge  reg- 
istration for  voting. 

We  are,  of  course,  still  enthusastlc  about 
this  idea.  We  have  by  noiv  had  sufficient 
nperlenca  with  the  problem  to  know  that 
constant  reminders  do  Increase  the  number 
of  people  who  go  to  the  polls.  Certainly 
such  a  mall  cancellation  t^rk  would  be 
aa  effective  reminder. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Cordially.  ^ 

S.  RXPFIJMM. 


February  16.  1968;  and  to  revlae  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  ^^^^ 

EXTENSIC»<  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrzssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Teague  or  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mtitter : ) 

Mr.  Love. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Natcher. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
jjf  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Ctommlttee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  hold  the  2ad  World  Health 
Assembly  In  Boston,  Mass.,  In  1969. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  In 
the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  to  be 
held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  May  12  through  21,  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


LEAVE  OP  ABatNCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CoRELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGs),  from  February  14  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1966,  on  accost  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS).  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  official  business 
(interparliamentary) . 


Mr.  GIBBONS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  15.  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative prc«ram  and  any  «>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vakqc,  for  20  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  RoNCALio,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edmondson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGcs),  for  30  minutes,  cm  Wednesday, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  f  rtxn  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2034.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Governor, 
Farm  (Credit  AdmlnUtratlon,  transmitting 
the  32d  Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1965.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as 
amended;  paragraph  3,  section  4,  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Act,  as  amended;  the 
Executive  order  of  March  27,  1933,  creating 
the  Farm  Oedlt  Administration;  and  section 
6  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953  (H.  Doc.  No. 
338) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

2035.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  request  for  three 
urgently  needed  and  essential  programs  of 
Oovemment:  the  National  Teachers  Corps. 


the  rent  supplement  program,  and  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  (H.  Doc.  No.  880):  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

3036.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
oC  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poaad  legislation  to  authorize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  establish  and  main- 
tain reserves  of  agrlcultiural  commodities 
to  protect  oousumers.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Ooounlttee  on  Agriculture. 

3037.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  promote  In- 
ternational trade  In  agrlcxiltural  conunodl- 
tles,  to  oombat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to 
further  economic  development,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

3038.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  an 
adequate  soU  survey  and  land  classification 
of  the  lands  In  the  Bostwlck  Park  project, 
Colorado,  pvirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  83-172;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

3089.  A  letter  from  th«  Secretary -of  State, 
transmitting  the  Battle  Act  Report  for  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1966;  to  tlM 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3040.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  at 
Land  Management,  Department  of  th«  In- 
terior, tr&nsnUttlng  a  report  of  negotiated 
contracts  for  disposal  of  materials  during  the 
period  July  1  through  December  31,  1966. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
87-889;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
TnAular  Affairs.  \ 

3041.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  1966  report  of  the 
Office  ot  Co»l  Research  relating  to  coal  re- 
search activities  undertaken  during  calendar 
year  1965,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-699; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnsular 
Affairs. 

2043.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1965,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  at  section  206  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  at  1958.  and  Executive 
Order  No.  11007,  Issued  February  36,  1963; 
to  the  CoDomlttee  on  Interstate  aixd  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3048.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  CtuOimam. 
Federal  Power  Oommlsslon,  transmitting 
copies  of  eertaln  puMlcattona,  as  toiicmB: 
Glossary  of  Important  Power  and  Bate 
Terms,  Abbreviations,  and  Units  ot  Measxire- 
ment,  1966;  Statistics  tor  Int««tate  Natural 
Pipe  Line  Companies,  1964;  Sales  by  Pro- 
ducers of  Natural  Oas  to  Interstate  Pipeline 
Companies,  1964;  AU-EleotTlc  Homes,  Annual 
Bills.  1965;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interstate 
aiul  Foreign  (Joouneroe. 

3044.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  c€ 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  est  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  for  a  temporary  period 
the  existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  free  Importation  of  personal  and  houae- 
hold  effects  brought  Into  the  United  States 
under  Government  orders;  to  the  Oonunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  Bsaoixrruxfa 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  ot  February  10, 
1966,  the  following  bills  were  reported 
on  February  11. 1966: 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insinar  Affairs.  HJl.  1784.  A  bin  to  proTlde 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Lookcmt 
National  Seashore  In  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  ptiri>oseB;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1278).  Referred  to  , 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  HALKT:  Oommlttee  on  Zntorlor  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  104S1.  A  bUI  to  de- 
clare that  certain  federally  owned  land  la 
held  by  the  United  SUtea  tn  trust  for  the 
lOnnesoU  Chippewa  Trtl»e;  without  amend- 
ment (Kept.  No.  12TO).  ReferrMl  to  the 
Oommlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  10674.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  fimda  appropriated 
to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Otoe  and 
Mlaeourta  TYlbe  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
pui puses;  with  an  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
laaO).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALKT:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs.  HJl.  13304.  A  bill  to  de- 
clare that  99JM  acres  of  Ooyemment-owned 
land  acquired  for  Indian  administrative  pur- 
poses Is  held  by  the  United  States  in  tnist 
for  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reser- 
vation; without  amendment  (Rent.  No.  1281). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  jt  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the   Unloc. 

Mr.  HAUBY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  Ji.  12266.  A  bill  to  author- 
lae  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  give  to 
the  Indians  of  the  Pueblos  of  Acoma,  Sandla, 
Santa  Ana.  and  Zla  the  beneficial  Interest 
In  certain  federally  owned  lands  heretofore 
set  aside  for  school  or  administrative  pur- 
poees;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1283). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Rouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  fij.  Res.  848.  Joint  reso- 
lution to  cancel  any  unpaid  reimbursable 
construction  costs  of  the  Wind  Rl'-er  Indian 
tnigatlon  project.  Wyoming,  chargeable 
against  certain  non-Indian  lands;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1383).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


February  H,  1966 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OOOLET: 

HH.  12784.  A  biu  to  authorlae  the  Oran- 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  to  establish  and 
maintain  reservee  of  agricultural  commodl- 
tt«"  to  protect  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  13786.  A  bill  to  promote  International 
trade  In  agricultural  commodities,  to  com- 
bat hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other  purpose*; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CORM4N: 

Hit.  13786.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660.  86th  Congress,  to  aeUbllsh  a  National 
TralBc  Safety  Agency  to  provide  naUonal 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  loeaes 
by  means  of  Intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  CoanmWoe. 

By  Mr.  DBRWINSKI: 

HJt.  12787.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  State* 
aboard  certain  foreign  veaaela.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  roJO: 

H.R.  13788.  A  blU  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  certain  requests  may  tw  filed 
under  the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amend- 
OMnU  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
«Bd  Means. 

ByMr.  LIPSCOMB: 

HJt.  12780.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marin*  Act,  1930,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  artldea  to  or  from  the  United  State* 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  PUberle*. 


By  Mr.  LOVE: 

HJi.  12790.  A  blU  to  amend  sMUon  4(o) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  MIZE: 

HJl.  13791.  A  bUl  to  amend  tttle  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Seciu-lty  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
September  30,  1966,  the  period  for  Initial 
enrollment  in  the  program  of  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the  aged  pro- 
vided under  part  B  of  such  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HJt.  13793.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  grant  fellowships  for 
graduate  study  In  highway  transportation 
engineering:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.PUCINSKI: 

HJi.  13793.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exclude  from  income 
pension  and  annuity  payments  under  the 
Railroad  ReUrement  Act  of  1937  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eliglbUlty  for  a  veter- 
an's pension  under  chapter  15  of  that  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  12794.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtee  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

HJt.  12785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  the  deductlcm 
for  contributions  to  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  made  on  behalf  of  self- 
employed  Individuals  and  to  change  the  defi- 
nlUon  of  "earned  Income"  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  plane;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.RONCALIO: 

HJt.  13796.  A  bUl  to  authoriie  a  separate 
sleeve  Insignia  for  MerrUl's  Marauders  a 
volunteer  unit  of  the  U.S.  Army  that  served 
In  the  China- Burma-India  theater  of  opera- 
tions during  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Senlcea. 

By  Mr.  SICKLBS: 

HJl.  13797.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  National  WUd  Rivers  Systems  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

HJl.  13798.  A  bill  to  protect  domestic  con- 
sumers against  an  inadequate  supply  of  soy- 
beans and  soybean  products,  to  maintain  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  protect  producers 
of  soybeans  against  an  unfair  loss  of  income 
restating  from  the  establishment  of  a  reserve 
supply,  to  assist  in  marketing  soybeans  for 
domestic  consumpUon  and  exports,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 

HJl.  13799.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llshment  of  the  St.  CroU  National  Scenic 
Rlverway  In  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purpo*es;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  CaUfomla: 

HJl.  12800.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  authorizing  the  develop- 
ment or  removal  of  certain  oil  or  gas  depoelts 
underlying  the  Pacific  Ocean;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  12801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard 
certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Plahenes. 

By  Mr.  WHALLET: 
HJl.  12803.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  660. 
86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  to  provide  national  leadership 
to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses  by  means  of 
Intensive  research  and  vigorous  application 
of  findings,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 


Coounlttae  on  Zatermtat*  aad  FOrelcn  Com. 

merce. 

ByMr.ORldKR: 
HJt.  13803.  A  MU  to  provide  for  •  apecla) 
milk  program  for  children;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  13804.  A  MU  to  provide  tar  a  q>eclal 
milk  program  for  diUdren;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 
H.R.  12806.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  special 
milk  program  for  ohUdren;  to  the  Commli- 
tee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.SISK: 
HJl.  12806.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  special 
milk  program  for  dilldren;  to  the  Committee 
on  Apiculture. 

ByMr.DIGOS: 
HJl.  12807.  A  bill  providing  for  Jury  selec- 
tion  in  Federal  and  State  courts,  prosecution 
tmd  removal  to  Federal  cotirts,  civil  preven- 
tive relief,  clvU  Indemnification,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.   Con.   Res.   688.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect   to  the   continued    Independence  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration;   to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California : 
H.    Con.   Res.   689.  Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  continued  independence  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HARVET  of  Indiana : 
H.   Con.   Res.   690.  Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congrees  with 
respect  to  the  continued  Independence  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.   Con.    Res.   691.  Concurrent   resolution 
expressh:)g  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  continued  independence  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Curency. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.    Con.    Res.    692.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  continued  Independence  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.    Con.   Res.    693.  Concuirent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  continued  independence  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


February  lU,  196 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  memorlala 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

396.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memortal  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stete  of  Maine,  relative 
to  support  of  the  UJ3.  policy  In  Vietnam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

397.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  CABELL: 
H.R.  13808.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  at  Sergio 
Samano  Roche  and  Lu«  Maria  Samano  Roche: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.  128Q0.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Zakrzewska;  to  tire  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


bt  m»  oHjBbbT' 
HJL  13810.  A  blU  for  th*  teUef  of  Maydls 
■tmada  King;  to  the  OomnUtt**  on  tli*  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 
HJl.  13811.  A  blU  for  th^  reUef  of  Ciavlt 
Alldede;  to  the  Committee  4in  the  Judiciary. 


PBTmONS,  STC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows  t 

325.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Pioneer 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.,  Plqua,  Ohio, 


relative  to  loans  to  rural  electric  coc^wra- 
tlve*;  to  the  Committee  on  A«rlcultur*. 

826.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  relative  to  trading  with  Mm 
enemy;  to  the  Committee  on  Mercliant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 


EXTENSIONS   OF    REMARKS 


The  Fatare  Fanners  of  America — 
Guardians  of  the  Soil 


EXTENSION  OP  B|EMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  HJIATCHER 

or  KXNTTrCBn  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  14,  1966 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  once  again  preparing  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  our  first  President. 
Americans,  throughout  the  land  wlU 
pause  on  that  day,  February  22,  and  pay 
due  tribute  to  the  splendid  euid  unselfish 
genius  of  this  great  man  who  gave  so 
much  of  himself  and  his  talents  in  his 
efforts  to  establish  and  sustain  this  then 
fledgling  young  Nation.  History  records 
George  Washington  as  a  leader  in  many 
fields  and  certainly  not  the  least  of  his 
accomplishments  were  in  the  area  of 
agriculture.  At  heart,  George  Washing- 
ton was  a  farmer  and  recognizing  this,  a 
group  of  America's  finest  young  men 
have  selected  the  week  of  his  blrthdate 
as  their  national  week.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  who 
will  observe  their  38th  anniversary  the 
week  of  February  19  to  February  26. 

I  am  sincere  when  I  speak  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  Amertca  as  a  group 
of  this  Nation's  finest  young  men.  At 
home,  in  the  Second  Dbtrict  of  Ken- 
tucky, one  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the 
very  strong  and  the  very  positive  in- 
fluence that  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation exert  in  their  homes  and  in  their 
communities.  I  know  of  no  group  that 
commands  more  respect  or  receives  more 
wholehearted  support  than  our  future 
farmers  and  I  am  sure  this  is  true  not 
only  in  our  section  of  Kentucky,  but 
across  the  l>oard  expanse  of  our  country. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago,  some  high 
school  students  in  Kansaja  City,  Mo.,  be- 
lieved in  the  future  of  farming.  They 
formed  a  new  organization — an  organi- 
zation for  farm  boys — and  employed  this 
belief  in  their  creed.  Their  faith  has 
been  justified,  for  it  was  then  as  it  is 
now^farming  is  the  backbone  and  the 
heart  of  agriculture. 

It  was  in  1928  that  these  boys  first  met 
and  set  forth  their  Ideals  and  goals.  The 
outgrowth  of  their  meeting  has  been  a 
national  organization,  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  with  more  than  454,516 
active  members  In  9,156  local  chapters. 
This  membership  is  distributed  through- 
out our  50  States  and  Puferto  Rico.  Op- 
erating imder  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Vocational  Education  Acts,  it 
has  become  an  educational,  nonprofit, 
and  nonpolitlcal  farm  youth  movement 


and  has  as  its  aim  and  purpose  the  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  leadership,  of 
citizenship,  and  of  patriotism. 

As  our  great  Nation  has  expanded  its 
growth  and  power,  as  our  population  has 
increased,  and  America,  in  its  compassion 
for  the  hungry  of  the  world  has  in- 
creased Its  foreign  commitments,  so  too 
have  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
augmented  their  program  to  meet  these 
new  demands  upon  our  agricultural  re- 
sources. Vocational  agriculture  now 
emln-aces  the  study  of  science,  tech- 
nology, and  management.  The  American 
farm  and  American  farmworkers  re- 
main the  center  link  in  our  present  agri- 
cultural system.  Servicing  and  supply- 
ing these  7  million  people  are  some  6 
million  workers.  In  the  third  and  final 
link,  an  additional  10  million  handle  and 
process  our  abundant  farm  produce. 
Agriculture,  in  a  sense,  has  become  agri- 
business. 

To  those  who  love  the  land,  however, 
agriculture  is  more  than  a  career — 
more  than  a  business.  It  is  a  very  rich 
and  rewarding  way  of  life.  The  dreams 
of  our  forefathers  are  nurtured  and  har- 
vested and  the  good  earth  is  replenished 
with  hope  for  the  farmers  of  tomorrow 
to  tend.  A  farm  is  a  masterpiece  of 
nature  and  a  ssonbol  of  the  eternal  Iwnd 
between  man  and  soil. 

I  salute  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica upon  their  38th  anniversary.  A  great 
trust  is  theirs  and  I  wish  for  them  a 
future  of  even  greater  achievement. 


Small  Basiness  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  14, 1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  amend  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

This  bill  would  replace  the  present  re- 
volving loan  fund  utilized  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  with  three  sepa- 
rate funds.  The  first  of  these  fimds 
would  finance  the  business  loan  program 
authorized  by  section  7(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  loan  program 
established  by  the  1964  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  The  second  fund  would  sup- 
port the  disaster  loan  program,  and  the 
third  would  finance  loans  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
other  than  the  lease  guarantee  functions. 

As  you  probably  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  October  11  of  last  year,  the  Small 


Business  Administration  has  not  only 
failed  to  grant  any  further  business 
loans,  with  a  minor  exception  during  the 
New  York  transit  strike,  but  they  have 
also  refused  to  accept  any  applications 
for  direct  financial  assistance,  regardless 
of  need.  The  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district,  .  ■ 
made  application  for  a  small  business  *| 
development  center  but  was  turned  down. 
I  was  told  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration that  these  drastic  steps  are 
necessary  because  of  drains  on  the  pres- 
ent loan  fund  due  to  several  natural 
disasters. 

I  strongly  feel  thait  this  emergency  re- 
quires another  supplemental  appropria- 
tion as  well  as  a  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  loan  program  itself. 

Congress  created  the  Small  Business 
Administration  in  1953  because  inde- 
pendent and  vigorous  support  was  needed 
in  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
for  the  Nation's  4.6  million  small  busi- 
nessmen. There  is  no  area  where  such 
support  Is  more  essential  than  the  grant- 
ing of  small  business  loans. 

Big  business  often  has  the  flexibility  to 
withstand  temporary  setbacks  simply  by 
shifting  resources  from  another  section 
of  the  firm  or  calling  upon  their  ample 
conventional  credit  sources.  When  the 
same  challenge  is  hurled  against  a  small 
businessman,  he  may  go  under,  not  for 
any  lack  of  ability  of  dedication,  but  sim- 
ply because  he  does  not  have  time  to 
gather  money  needed  to  provide  a  transi- 
tion to  the  next  opportunity  for  profits, 
financial  repair,  and  growth. 

Since  iMt  October,  however,  the  assist- 
smce  that  Congress  has  declared  should 
be  available  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  been  denied.  In  effect, 
we  have  said  to  the  small  businessman, 
"When  disaster  strikes  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation,  you  must  bear  a  special  burden. 
You  must  survive  without  the  programs 
that  Congress  said  you  should  have." 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  by  no  means 
the  first  time  that  regular  business  loan 
suspensions  have  been  decreed.  And, 
unless  Congress  acts,  it  will  not  be  the 
last. 

The  loan  program  suspension  comes 
upon  the  heels  of  another  serious  blow 
at  small  business  credit  l>y  the  Govern- 
ment— ^the  increase  in  the  rediscoimt 
rate  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
consequent  rise  in  the  cost  of  credit  is 
already  being  felt  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Therefore,  small  business  aaw 
faces  a  two-pronged  crisis  in  credit. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  in- 
sulate the  business  loan  program  against 
drains  caused  by  natural  disasters.  I 
recognize  that  my  bill  does  not  solve  the 
problem  of  stabilizing  the  disaster  loan 
program  so  that  its  proper  ben^ts  will 
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always  be  aTaHable.  The  unpredictable 
timing  and  scope  of  such  disasters  poses 
special  dilemmas  in  assuring  the  full  ef- 
fectlreness  of  such  a  program.  Possible 
remedies  In  this  fleld  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  but  I  strongly  Insist  that 
the  brunt  of  such  disasters  should  not  be 
placed  upon  small  businessmen  throiigh- 
out  the  United  States. 

The  biislness  loan  program  must  be 
given  a  permanent  and  protected  status. 
Appropriations  for  these  loans  must  be 
carefully  planned,  fully  evaluated  by 
Congress,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to 
rise  and  fall  on  the  whim  of  nature. 

Congress  has  wisely  recognized  the 
crucial  value  of  small  business  to  our 
free  enterprise  economy,  therefore.  I 
come  before  you  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
plead  for  the  reform  and  relnvlgoratlon 
of  the  small  business  loan  program  and 
recommend  this  bill  as  a  most  important 
measure  to  translate  congressional 
promise  into  permanent  performance  for 
the  small  businessmen  of  America. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  Intro- 
duced similar  bills  and  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  them  In  this  legislation. 


RekabilkatiM  Praject 

EXTE3WION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  mw  TotLK  ( 

IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  RKPRMKNTATIVE8 

Monday,  February  14, 1966 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  problems  facing  urban  Mem- 
bers is  the  deterioration  of  once  sound 
neighborhoods  within  their  districts.  I 
think  those  of  us  who  have  tJhis  problem 
have  a  reaponsibillty  to  bring  Govern- 
ment agencies  into  the  area  to  reverse 
the  trend.  I  have  been  working  very 
hard  on  such  a  project  in  the  Hlghbrldge 
neighborhood  of  my  district. 

I  have  prepared  a  newsletter  to  be 
sent  to  the  residents  of  the  area  explain- 
ing what  I  am  doing  and  enlisting  their 
cooperation.  I  include  the  text  of  the 
newsletter  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  may  be  considering 
similar  projects. 

Dkai  HioasBioa  Bibidbnt:  I  am  daUgbted 
to  grMt  you  and  to  wlah  you  azid  your  family 
tha  baat  of  haaltb  and  good  fortuna  for  l»66. 

TWa  year  haa  begun  Ui  a  truly  auapiclous 
way  for  Hlghbrldge.  The  city  of  New  York 
and  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  offlclaUy 
oommltted  themaelvaa  to  arresting  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  neighborhood.  A  massive  aid 
prognm.  which  will  include  li.flQO.ooo  for 
enforottaaant  of  buUdlng.  aaniutlon,  and 
elaotrtoal  oodaa.  atrMt  Improvement  work 
atreeUlghtlng.  atreat  signs,  and  tree  planting 
win  start  Ui  Hlghbrldge  In  a  few  months.  By 
spring,  we  should  all  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  and  J  more  beauUful  Hlghbrldge. 

In  addition,  construction  for  a  comblna- 
tton  new  P.8.  136  and  middle-Income  housing 
project  at  Ogden  Avenue  and  187th  Street. 
wUl  alae  oommanca  this  year.  Tlila  la  moat 
waloome  nawa  to  tha  community.  I  would 
Uk«  aU  tha  Hlghbrldge  raaldanu  who  have 
worked  unceasingly  over  tha  yaara  to  improve 
their  community  to  know  that  their  nr.— iw,t, 
efforta  are  now  being  capped  by  concrete  suc- 
oaaa.    The  power  and  raaoureaa  of  the  Federal 


and  city  govemneata  are  being  martlaled  to 
serve  Hlghbrldge  and  lU  realdenu. 

p.a.  laa  bscomks  a  bsautt 

After  years  of  promises  and  oegoUatlona. 
New  York  City  announced  on  December  23 
that  construction  on  the  P.S.  12S  housing 
complex  wlU  begin  this  spring.  The  new 
PJB.  130  Will  replace  P.S.  11,  which  was  built 
In  1890. 

In  an  Important  "first"  for  Hlghbrldge. 
a  SS-atory  apartment  bouae  wlU  be  buUt  on 
top  of  the  school.  This  la  the  first  school- 
housing  project  ever  built  In  the  United 
States.  I  am  hopeful  that  many  Hlghbrldge 
reeldents  will  obtain  apartments  In  the  proj- 
ect. It  Is  now  estimated  that  the  apartments 
will  rent  at  approximately  $30  per  room  per 
month. 

The  announcement  by  the  city  that  con- 
struction on  PS.  136  WlU  start  this  spring  la 
the  culmination  of  years  of  effort  by  several 
people  living  in  Hlghbrldge  and  a  stepped  up 
campaign  by  my  office,  headed  by  Jack  De- 
laney.  Jack  and  I  worked  very  closely  with 
Bmle  Mlnott.  Jim  Bgan.  and  the  PTA'a  of 
P.S.  1 1  and  n  in  bringing  the  attention  of  the 
highest  echelons  of  Oovernment  to  the  many 
year*  of  frustrating  and  disappointing  delays 
In  the  development  of  P.S.  136. 

We  held  repeated  meetings  with  Eugene 
Hult,  director  of  construction  for  the  New 
York  public  school  system:  Herbert  Evans. 
Director  of  Rousing  and  Redevelopment 
Board;  Budget  Director  Shea,  and  Chief  En- 
gineer Joseph  ntBpatnck.  to  get  this  project 
moving. 

PA.  136  WlU  accommodate  about  1,300  stu- 
dents. I  WlU  do  everything  In  my  power  to 
assxire  that  construction  does  start  on  sched- 
ule and  that  P.S.  126  Is  an  example  of  the 
best  In  school  architecture  and  design  in  the 
United  States. 

aKHABrLtrATioN  or  righbridce  begins 

When  I  was  elected  to  Congress  last  year  I 
assigned  a  top  priority  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  Hlghbrldge.  Over  the  last  few  years.  I 
have  been  concerned  with  the  continued  de- 
terioration of  the  area.  I  was  determined 
that  this  trend  ahould  be  arreated  promptly. 

The  first  step  I  took  was  to  Invite  a  large 
number  of  civic,  community,  business,  and 
religious  leaders  In  Hlghbrldge  to  become 
members  of  a  Hlghbrldge  Conservation  Com- 
mittee. 

The  response  of  the  community  to  my  plea 
was  Immediate  and  encouraging.  Within  a 
few  weeks,  the  committee  was  operational 
and  Leo  Welns.  vice  president  of  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co..  took  over  as  chairman.  Leo  brought 
to  the  committee  his  tremendous  organiza- 
tional and  administrative  expertise,  and  his 
splendid  leadership  quaUUes.  We  were  also 
fortunate  In  having  the  full  cooperation  of 
Father  Kavanagh  and  Father  Relslg  of  Sacred 
Heart  Church  aa  well  a«  Rabbi  Taragln  of 
the  Hlghbrldge  Jewlah  Center. 

The  committee  worked  swiftly  to  draft  a 
report  outlining  the  specific  problems  In 
Hlghbrldge  for  submission  to  Herbert  Evans, 
director  of  the  city  housing  and  redevelop- 
ment agency.  After  a  series  of  meetings  with 
our  committee.  Mrt  Evans  agreed  to  assign 
a  full-time  staff  director  to  coordinate  the 
rehablllUtlon  effort  In  Hlghbrldge.  The  staff 
director  will  work  out  of  an  office  which  the 
Hlghbrldge  Conservation  Committee  has  Just 
leased  at  1165  Woodycreat  Avenue,  at  167th 
Street. 

We  plan  to  Invite  all  of  you  to  a  gala  open- 
ing of  this  office,  later  this  month,  to  help 
ua  drink  a  toast  to  the  "New  Hlghbrldge." 

The  details  of  the  program  to  rehabilitate 
Hlghbrldge  are  as  follows:  The  city  of  New 
York  has  appUed  to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  for  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1966. 
As  a  result  of  our  Joint  efforta,  Hlghbrldge 
will  receive  11,600.000  over  3  years.  The  larg- 
aat  single  amount  of  money,  9600,000.  wUl 
be  apent  to  provide  for  strict  enforcement  of 


building,  sanitation,  and  electrical  codes,  for 
ooauttuQlty  organlaatlan  spedaUsts,  and  for 
archltactB  and  plaanara;  9300,000  Is  allocated 
for  street  Improvement  work,  9175.000  for 
curbs  and  gutters.  9230.000  for  sUeet  Ughu, 
police  and  lira  communications  systems. 
96.000  for  new  street  signs,  and  9130,000  for 
the  planting  of  trees. 

In  addition,  property  ownera  will  receive 
federally  Insured  3-percent  loans  to  carry  out 
rehablUtaUon  and  the  FHA  will  Insure  mort- 
gages at  6 14  percent  Interest.  Low  Income 
homeowners  are  eligible  for  91.500  outright 
nonretumable  grants  to  Improve  their 
hontas. 

As  you  can  see,  the  mighty  resources  of 
the  Federal  and  city  governments  will  now 
be  used  to  give  Hlghbrldge  a  thorough  face- 
lifting and  WlU  serve  to  stablUae  the  neigh, 
borhood. 

The  new  borough  president,  Herman  Ba- 
dlUo,  has  ofl:ered  his  full  cooperation  and 
that  of  his  staff  and  office  to  Insure  the  suc- 
cess of  our  project. 

The  members  of  the  Hlghbrldge  Conserva- 
tion Committee  Include:  Leo  Welns,  chair- 
man; Father  Relslg,  Father  Kavanagh, 
Rabbi  Tnragln,  Dan  and  Barbara  Cetrone, 
John  Clark.  Al  Correa,  Bob  Croghan,  Jim 
Egan,  Harold  Flnkelsteln,  Theodore  Frank, 
LlUlan  Frledlander,  Tom  Ooldrlck,  Pearl 
Oranoff,  PhyUls  Orunauer,  Eddie  Green,  Joe 
Hlrsch,  Rita  Karlg,  Berr.ard  Marcus,  Mary 
McCrystal,  Douglas  Merrill,  Ernie  Mlnott, 
Frank  Negron,  Daniel  Noonan.  Florence 
Parker,  John  Respol.  Stuart  Rosensweet.  Jean 
Sealo,  Carl  Sontz,  Max  SUverman,  and  Joe 
Polser.  (These  members  have  attended  two 
or  more  meetings.) 

NnCHBOBROOD   TOOTH   CLKAN   VACAMT  LOT 

TO  the  tune  of  the  latest  rock  and  roll 
music  provided  by  the  Hlghbrldge  Cricket*. 
80  Hlghbrldge  youngsters  cleaned  the  vacant 
lot  oppoalte  P.S.  78  (Anderson  Avenue  be- 
tween 164th  and  166th  Streets)  on  Saturday. 
December  4. 

The  young  men  who  worked  from  about 
10  ajn.  to  1  pjn.,  were  supervised  by  Father 
Kavanagh  from  Sacred  Heart  Church,  who. 
In  a  scene  reminiscent  of  the  Pled  Piper  of 
HamUn,  led  the  lads  from  Sacred  Heart 
Church  over  the  hill  and  down  onto  Ander- 
son Avenue  to  attack  the  assortment  of  beer 
cans,  broken  bottles,  abandoned  bed  springs, 
mattresses,  ancient  Ice  boxes,  and  other 
debris  which  disfigured  the  lot. 

Other  supervisory  "straw  bosses"  were  Pa- 
trolman Tom  Ooldrlck,  Charlie  Mlnsberg  of 
PAL,  and  John  Mlnnlch  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

By  1  pjn.  the  lot  was  cleaned  and  some 
30  tons  of  debris  were  removed  by  a  shuttle 
of  sanitation  department  trucks.  This  Is  a 
great  day's  work  which  demonstrated  once 
again  the  unusually  high  caliber  of  commu- 
nity spirit  In  Hlghbrldge  so  evident  in  young 
and  old  alike. 

The  lot  cleaning  was  organised  by  John 
Respol  and  Leon  Welns  of  the  Hlghbrldge 
Conservation  Committee  In  cooperation  with 
Jack  Delaney  of  my  office.  The  men  who 
worked  so  hard  that  chilly  December  morn- 
ing are:  Capt.  Anthony  McNaUy,  of  the  44th 
precinct;  Supervisor  Charles  Byrnes,  of  the 
sanitation  department;  Dan  Cetrone,  of  the 
Hlghbrldge  CaplUl;  Roland  Carpenter;  WU- 
11am  Cronln;  Dan  Duggan;  Dr.  Benjamin 
Plelsslg;  Joseph  McTlernan;  John  McNamee; 
John  Mlnnlch;  Paul  Noonan;  DanQuinn;  and 
NeU  SulUvan. 

WATCH  rOB  THX  OPKNINO  OT  THX  HIGHBanXiS 
COMSKBVATION  PBOJBCT,  IISS  WOOOTCBXBT 
AVXNUX     (1S7TH     BTBKKT) 

Aa  you  can  see.  Hlghbrldge  Is  finally  on  Its 
way.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  entire  com- 
munity for  tha  vital  support  and  coopera- 
tion which  haa  enabled  me  and  my  entire 
congressional  staff  to  serve  you  effectively  In 
ptishlng  forward  with  these  axclUng  pro- 
grams.    I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
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with  an  Increasing  nimabar  of  Hlghbrldge 
residents  In  the  months  ahead,  for  a  newer 
and  finer  Hlghbrldge  neighborhood. 


SUtement  by  Vice  Presidettt  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Before  tlM  25th  AnuTcrsary 
Celebration  of  United  Service  Orfani- 
latioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  RSltlARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  14,  1966 

Mr.  TEAODE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday,  February  $,  19C6,  there 
were  held  throughout  the  Nation  a  series 
of  celebrations  marking  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  service  by  the  piilted  Service 
Organizations.  No  one  Who  has  been 
a  member  of  our  Armed  forces  or  who 
has  had  a  loved  one  serving  for  our  flag 
could  fall  to  be  Indebted  to  this  great 
organization  for  the  wholesome  enter- 
tainment and  recreation  it  has  provided 
our  troops  throughout  the  world. 

In  New  York  City,  the  principal  speak- 
er at  the  USO  banquet  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humfhrcy.  His  vital 
theme  was  the  historic  challenge  facing 
our  Nation  for  the  defense  of  Vietnam 
against  Communist  aggression. 

A  Crold  Medal  Award  was  presented  to 
the  Vice  President.  Previous  high 
winners  of  the  award.  I  jam  happy  toa 
point  out.  Included  His  Eminence  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman  and  Oen.  ■  E>ouglas 
MacArthur — posthumous . 

I  insert  the  text  of  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  outstanding  address  In  the 
RicoRD  and  precede  it  by  the  Inscription 
of  the  award  which  was  so  fipproprlately 
conferred  upon  him.  | 

Tdct   or   Inscription    on    GcLd    Medallion 

Pbesented  on  Pebeoabt  3,   1966,  bt   USO 

or  Nrw  York  Citt 


The  USO  of  New  York  Cyiy  takes  pride 
In  presenting  to  the  HonorSble  Hubert  H. 
HuMPHRET,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Its  Gold  Medal  Award  In  recognition 
of  his  dedicated  leadership  and  wholehearted 
support  of  USO  as  It  continues  to  keep 
the  faith  with  America's  Armed  Forces, 
February  8,  1966. 

RiMARKS  or  Vies  Pbbsidbnt  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, USO,  New  York  Cttt,  Februabt 
3,1966 

It  Is  a  high  honor  to  recelve|  your  Fifth  An- 
nual Gold  Medal,  as  it  is  a  pirlvllege  to  Join 
with  you  In  celebrating  the  2(th  anniversary 
of  the  U80.< 

During  this  quarter  of  a  century,  over 
30  oalUlon  American  men  ahfl  women  who 
b»Te  worn  the  uniform  of  their  country 
have  found  in  the  USO  a  home  away  from 
home. 

USO  seeks  to  answer  the  two  questions  al- 
ways on  the  mind  of  every  CH  wherever  he 
Is: 

"Does  anybody  know  I'm  heie?  Does  any- 
body care?" 

And  to  theae  two  questions  you  answer, 
>n  actlona  as  weU  as  words.:  "Yas,  wa  do 
know  and  wa  do  care." 

We  have  an  obligation  to  our  American 
young  men  away  from  honla — young  men 
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serving  without  complaint  and  wtth  a  lUgh 
standard  of  performance. 

At  Clark  Field,  near  Manila,  I  saw  recent- 
ly young  Americans— some  of  them  terribly 
wounded — fresh  from  the  battlefields  of 
Vietnam.  As  I  talked  with  them,  they 
showed  In  every  word  and  action  those  spe- 
cial qualltlea  of  courage  and  determination 
which  Americans  have  always  demonstrated 
In  every  war.  We  can  surely  be  proud  of 
them. 

In  Korea,  I  traveled  north  to  the  truce  line 
and  talked  wtth  American  and  Korean  aol- 
dlers  In  this  cold  and  bleak  place. 

Here,  over  a  decade  after  the  U.N.  repelled 
Communist  aggression,  our  American  soldiers 
are  stUl  standing  guard  In  one  of  freedom's 
loneliest  and  most  remote  frontiers. 

The  soldiers  I  saw  In  Clark  Fleld  and  Korea, 
like  those  In  other  remote  and  often  dan- 
gerous areas  of  the  world,  deserve  the  as- 
surance that  the  American  people  have  not 
forgotten  them.  And  USO — which  I  saw  In 
action  at  Tokyo,  Manila,  and  Seoul — pro- 
vides that  kind  of  assurance. 

And  I  think  It  is  In  the  best  spirit  of 
American  democracy  that  USO.  representing 
our  three  major  faiths.  Is  nongovernmental 
and  represents  a  wholly  voluntary  commit- 
ment on  the  ptu"t  of  the  American  people. 

Why  tSh  so  many  American  soldlera  In 
Asia  either  standing  guard  or  engaged  In  a 
shooting  war? 

They  are  there,  prlmarUy,  to  Insure  the 
peoples  of  the  countries  In  which  they  are 
stationed  the  right  to  choose,  the  right  to 
decide  their  own  futures — In  other  words,  to 
have  the  basic  human  rights  of  self- 
determination  and  of  Independence. 

Self-determination  and  Independence  are 
threatened  today  by  Asian  communism.  And 
so  is  man's  search  for  peace.  For  we  face 
adversaries  who  seek  to  prove  that  peaceful 
coexistence  is  a  fraud — that  militancy  and 
force  are  the  paths  to  final  Communist 
victory. 

During  my  two  recent  tripe  to  Asia,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  with  many  national 
leaders.  I  sought  their  impressions  of  Asian 
communism,  with  which  aU  of  them  have 
had  firsthand  experience.  I  did  so  because 
it  is 'vital  to  know  one's  adversary  as  thor- 
oughJy  as  possible,  and  through  many  differ- 
ent eyes. 

I  did  not  come  back  with  simple  answers 
or  simple  panaceas. 

Asian  communism  Is  a  complex  Ideology. 
It  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  tragic  past  of  Asia, 
yet  It  Is  raw  and  dynamic. 

It  Isn't  the  timeworn,  bureaucratic  com- 
munism that  has  evolved  in  other  places. 
It  is  aggressive.  And  its  leaders  are  con- 
vinced of  their  ultimate  success. 

Its  approach  is  not  merely  economic,  al- 
though It  capitalizes  on  the  poverty  and 
despair  of  the  Asian  peasant. 

Its  tactic  la  not  merely  political,  although 
Its  hard-core  foUowers  are  dedicated  beUevers 
in  Marxist  doctrine,  and  although  It  wraps 
Itself  In  the  robes  ci  nationalism  to  attract 
those  who  arent  yet  ready  for  the  full 
goepel. 

Its  thrust  for  power  Is  not  simply  mlUtary, 
although  It  never  has  won  power  except 
by  ruthleaa  use  of  force — and  I  beUeve  It 
never  will. 

The  immediate  threat  la  in  Vietnam.  What 
are  the  reaUties  of  today  In  Vietnam? 

First,  there  Is  the  reality  that  we  face  In 
South  Vietnam  no  mild-mannered  Uberal 
evolutionary  reformist  party.  We  face  dedi- 
cated Communist-led  revolutionaries  seek- 
ing, by  force  to  subject  a  nation  to  their  will. 
Some  of  these  revolutionaries  are  from  the 
south.  Soma  are  from  the  north.  Soma  are 
Irregulara.  Some  are  regular  North  Vietnam- 
ese soldiers.  Soma  of  thalr  supply  axul 
direction  comes  from  the  south.  Some  of  It 
comes  from  Hanoi.    Some  of  It  comea  from 


Palplng.  Their  creed  la  communism  and 
their  means  la  terror. 

Second,  there  la  the  raaJity  that  what 
la  happening  in  Vietnam  Is  not  an  laoUUed 
occurrence,  unconnected  to  events  alaewhera. 
Those  who  inapire  and  support  the  uae 
of  force  in  Vietnam  have  made  thalr  plana 
clear.  Those  plans  Include  the  use  of  sub- 
version, of  propaganda,  of  aaaassLnation,  of 
sabotage,  and  of  outright  military  acUon  to 
gain  their  obJecUvea  throughout  the  world. 
In  some  places,  such  as  Vietnam,  aggression 
has  come  in  the  guise  of  a  war  of  national 
liberation.  In  others,  such  as  India  and 
Korea,  It  has  come  as  movement  of  regular 
troops  across  a  national  frontier. 

The  Communist-backed  terrorism  In  Viet- 
nam Is  being  felt  not  only  in  Asia,  but  also 
In  Africa  and  In  Latin  America. 

Third,  I  woiUd  point  to  the  reality  that — 
faced  with  this  aggressive  force — our  response 
has  bean  measured  and  our  objective 
peaceful. 

Last  AprU,  President  Johnson,  at  Johna 
Hopkins  UnlveiBlty,  made  clear  the  uncon- 
ditional nature  of  our  offer  toward  peaceful 
negotiation.  He  haa  reiterated  that  offer 
many  times.  He  has  emphaatsed  that  so- 
caUed  National  Liberation  Front  representa- 
tives could  be  represented  In  the  negotiations. 

Last  May  the  President  ordered  suspension 
of  bombing  in  the  north  in  the  hope  that 
this  might  stimulate  negotiation.  In  De- 
cember we  suspended  the  bombing  again. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  the  President 
has  aent  emlssatlea  throughout  tha  world 
to  seek  some  means  toward  peaceful 
negotiation. 

Initiatives  outside  our  own — by  the  V3X. 
Secretary  Oeneral;  by  17  nonallned  nations; 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  Ghana,  India,  and 
other  Commonwealth  nations;  by  Japan,  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic;  by  Pope  Pa\U  VI — 
have  bean  undertaken  without  success. 

We  have  stated  unequivocally  that  we  sup- 
port any  effort  toward  negotiation,  no  mat- 
ter where  Initiated.  And  we  have  directly 
communicated  to  Hanoi  our  willingness  to 
begin  Immediately  unconditional  discussions. 

What  has  been  the  response  from  Hanoi 
and  Pclplng?  I  read  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh'a 
letter  of  last  Friday: 

"The  U.S.  imperialists  are  clamoring  about 
their  desire  for  peace  and  their  readiness  to 
engage  in  unconditional  discussion  in  the 
hope  of- fooling  world  opinion  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

"Obviously  tha  U.S.  search  for  peace  Is  only 
designed  to  conceal  Its  scheme  for  Intensify- 
ing the  war  of  aggression." 

From  Pelplng  has  come  an  unusuaUy 
violent  terrent  of  hate  propaganda  regarding 
President  Johnson's — and  I  quote^"&lth7 
and  vicious  •  •  •  basket  of  peace." 

It  is  clear  that — in  this  time  as  In  the 
past — those  whose  creed  Is  force  disbelieve 
the  determination  of  democratic  societies  to 
resist  their  force. 

Given  this  response  to  the  U.S.  peace  of- 
fensive, President  Johnson  had  no  choice 
but  to  take  steps  to  restore  mUltary  pressure 
on  North  Vietnam. 

In  announcing  this  decision,  the  President 
emphasized  that  "the  end  of  the  pause  does 
not  mean  the  end  of  our  own  pursuit  of 
peace." 

For  we  must  not  permit  the  struggle  to  be- 
come ptirely  military,  either  in  Vietnam  or 
elsewhere. 

We  mJkst  persist  with  diplomatic  Initia- 
tives foijpeace,  In  the  United  Nations  and  in 
aU  the  capitals  of  the  world. 

We  must  counter  the  Commtinist  political 
thrust  with  better  politics — the  politics  of 
democracy,  of  self-determination,  of  human 
dignity. 

We  muat  help  the  nations  of  Asia  move 
forward  with  economic  and  social  reform  so 
tliat  the  Asian  citizen  wUl  have  a  real  stake 
in  his  country. 


/ 
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This  u  -mtun  Um  atmcBle  will  b«  decided 
In  the  long  run. 

We  b«Te  a  clear  obllfktlon  to  help  the 
people  of  Aalm  end  of  other  continents  to 
help  themeelvee.  It  la  for  thU  reeaon  that  I 
eacnmend  to  you  the  foreign  aid  program 
which  Prealdent  Johnaon  anhmltted  to  Con- 
greaa  thla  week. 

The  Prealdent  haa  propoeed,  and  I  quote, 
"to  help  glre  the  people  of  the  leaa  devel- 
oped world  the  food,  the  health,  the  akHla. 
and  education — and  the  strength — to  lead 
their  natlona  to  aelf-aulBclent  Uvea  of  plenty 
and  freedom." 

We  have  set  ouraelvea  no  easy  task.  It 
will  require  patience  and  fortitude  for  years 
ahead. 


HOUSE  OF  R^RESENTATIVES 

TuESDAYr^'EBRUARY  15,  1966 

The  Hou«e  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Capt.  Harold  P.  Menges,  Chaplain's 
Corps,  U-S.  Navy,  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer: 

St.  John  9:4:  And  Jesus  answered,  I 
must  tporfc  the  works  of  Him  ttiat  sent 
Me,  while  it  is  day:  the  night  cometh, 
when  no  man  can  work. 

Holy  Father,  and  Ood  of  all  mankind, 
hear  us  pray. 

Accept  our  grateful  thanks  for  every 
blessing  of  Thine  which  ha«  brought  us 
to  this  good  hour. 

Bless  us  now  with  wisdom,  good  Judg- 
ment, and  sound  counsel  that  we  may 
do  that  which  la  pleasing  In  Thy  sight. 
Help  us  to  be  intelligent,  resourceful,  and 
alert  that  we  may  face  and  solve  the 
problems  of  the  day  in  such  a  way  as  to 
wread  Justice  and  freedom  throughout 
the  land. 

When  we  are  Ignorant,  give  us  knowl- 
edge. When  we  are  asleep,  awaken  us. 
When  we  walk  In  dartness,  lead  us  In  the 
path  of  the  Just  which  Is  as  the  shining 
light  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  servant  with 
whom  we  walked  and  worked  for  a  little 
while  ^pon  this  earth.  Thou  hast  re- 
ceived him  litto  Thy  nearer  presence. 
Olve  unto  his  family  and  loved  wies  the 
consolation  of  Thy  grace. 

For  In  the  Master's  name  we  ask  it 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESaAOE  FROM  THE  PRESTOENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oeisler.  one 
of  talsaecretarles. 


COMMTTTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.  COLMER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 


But  I  bellere  we  can.  In  the  end,  succeed. 
For  I  belleye  Americana  have  learned  the 
leeeons  of  history  eo  that  we  may  not  be 
doomed  to  repeat  them. 

We  have  learned  that  the  appetite  of  ag- 
gressors la  never  satisfied. 

We  have  learned  that  a  threat  to  freedom 
elsewhere  can  soon  become  a  threat  to  free- 
dom here. 

Can  we  accept  the  poaalblUty  that  the 
struggle  against  Ckimmunlst  expansion  can 
go  on  for  years  ahead? 

Can  we  adapt  the  use  of  our  military  power 
to  achieve  limited  goals  while  poaaeeslng  mili- 
tary power  In  almoat   llmltleas  quantity? 

Can  we  persevere  In  our  search  for  peace- 
ful negotiation  In  the  face  of  rejection  by 
our  adveraarleaf 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER  OF  CALL  OF  PRIVATE 

CALENDAR 

Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 

Private  Calendar  in  order  for  today  may 

be  transferred  to  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
announcement.  I  advise  the  House  that, 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  just  granted,  three  bills 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  may  be  called  up  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, would  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  indicate  what  those  bills  are? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  They  are  House  Joint 
Resolution  343.  the  Wind  River  irriga- 
tion project.  Wyoming;  HR.  10674,  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgment  for  Otoe  and  Missourla  In- 
dians; and  H.R.  1784,  Cape  Lookout  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Could  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  indicate 
whether  those  three  bills  have  rules? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  request  Just  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  to  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  rules, 
related  to  those  bills. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  RE- 
MARKS IN  THE  APPENDIX  OF  THE 
RECORD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  establish- 
inc  a  precedent,  that  all  Members  deslr- 


Caa  we  devote  ourselves  to  patient  efforts 
toward  economic  and  social  progreaa  In  ao 
environment  of  violence  and  terror? 

Can  we  maintain  our  own  devotion  to  free 
Institutions  while  opposed  by  those  without 
regard  for  them? 

Can  we,  flnaUy.  convince  those  who  live  by 
force  that  time  Is  on  our  side? 

Can  we  demonstrate  to  them  that  we  are 
too  strong  to  be  afraid,  too  determined  to 
be  defeated? 

I  answer :  Yea.  we  can  and  we  shall. 

Americans  are  capable  of  waging  the  long, 
hard  battle  for  freedom  around  the  globe 
for  as  long  as  freedom  Is  threatened.  We 
have  the  leadership  and  the  resolution  to 
fulfill  our  responsibility  as  leader  of  the 
free  world.    And  we  shall. 


ing  to  do  SO  today  may  extend  their  re- 
marks In  the  CoNCBEssiONAi.  Record  and 
include  pertinent  extraneous  material 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER     OP     SPECIAL    ORDERS 
FROM  TODAY  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
ders In  order  for  today  be  transferred 
to  tomorrow  and  that  they  be  called  be- 
fore those  special  orders  previously 
scheduled  for  February  16. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DIS- 
ARMAMENT AGENCY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  382) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

This  report  describes  a  year  of  Intense 
negotiation  and  research.  It  reveals  an 
increased  seriousness  on  the  part  of 
many  nations  toward  the  problems  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament. 

In  1965,  under  the  Increasing  pressure 
of  the  nuclear  threat,  arms  control  and 
disarmament  was  taken  up  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Disarma- 
ment Commission  In  5  years ;  at  the  18- 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee  in 
Geneva;  In  the  fall  session  of  the  20th 
General  Assembly;  and  in  private  dip- 
lomatic exchanges. 

In  all  of  these  activities  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion benefited  from  the  thorough  re- 
search and  careful  preparations  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
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carried  out  under  the  auttiority  granted 
It  by  the  Congress. 

This  research  and  preparation  has 
been  carried  out  on  a  wide  variety  of 
problems — from  weapons  Inspection  to 
the  economic  consequences  of  reductions 
or  shifts  in  military  spending.  In  all  this 
work  our  guiding  principle  has  been  the 
long-range  security  of  the  United  States, 
which  inevitably  Involves  the  long-range 
peace  and  stability  of  the  World. 

HALTINC    THK   8FKKAD    Or    NUIXKAK    WXAPONS 

During  1965  the  concern  of  the  world 
turned  Increasingly  to  the  vital  question 
of  preventing  nuclear  weapons  from  be- 
coming standard  equipment  In  the 
world's  arsenals.  We  are  approaching  a 
critical  period  In  efforts  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Many  coun- 
tries now  have  the  resources,  the  techni- 
cal ability,  and  the  scientific  manpower 
needed  to  build  nuclear  weapons  systems. 
We  hear  voices  saying  that  these  coun- 
tries can  afford  such  costly  weapons,  even 
though  they  would  have  to  be  bought 
at  the  expense  of  the  baslcj  needs  of  their 
people. 

I  have  committed  my  administration 
to  the  task  of  persuading  the  nonnuclear 
countries  that  It  Is  neither  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their  security,  nor  of  world  peace, 
to  develop  nuclear  weapons.  This  has 
been  the  main  thrust  behind  the  efforts 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  during  the  past  yqar,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  year  we  are  now 
entering. 

On  January  27,  198«,  I  presented  to 
the  18-Natlon  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment at  Geneva  a  7-polnt  program  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
and  to  reduce  nuclear  stocks.  I  have  In- 
structed our  negotiators  to  walk  the  ex- 
tra mile  necessary  to  Insure  that  the 
weapons  of  war  submit  t<)  man's  need 
for  peace. 

In  giving  these  Instructions,  and  In 
transmitting  this  report,  I  reaffirm  my 
belief  that  it  Is  possible  through  reason 
and  through  patient  effort  to  translate 
the  world's  common  Interest  In  survival 
Into  concrete  acts  of  restraint  and  ac- 
commodation between  the  nations. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thk  Whiti  Hodse.  February  IS,  1966. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Ram.  730 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Albert  Thomas,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  fifty 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

AOJOITSNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  February  16, 
1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


the  oonalderation  of  HJl.  1784,  a  Wll  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashore  In  the  8Ute  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purpooea;  without 
amendment  (Bept.  No.  1286).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on'  Rules. 
House  Resolution  782.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJi.  10674,  a  bUl  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the 
Otoe  and  Missourla  Tribe  of  Indiana,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1287).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  733.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  consideration  of  HJ. 
Res.  343,  a  Joint  resolution  to  cancel  any 
unpaid  reimbursable  construction  coats  of 
the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  chargeable  against  certain  non- 
Indian  lands;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1288).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  734.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  8.  1666,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  additional  cir- 
cuit and  district  Judges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1288). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2046.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  setting 
forth  the  financial  condition  of  working 
capital  funds,  and  the  results  of  their  oper- 
ation, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
2208;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2046.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  repert  on 
the  progress  and  accomplishments  of  the 
anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine 
sealing  and  filling  program,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  87-818;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2047.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  lead  and  zinc  mining  stabilization  pro- 
gram, for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
87-347;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ALBERT 
THOMAS,  REPRESENTATIVE  PROM 
THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recagni2sed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
Mid  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  our 
beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Albert  Thomas.  Time  for 
eulogies  by  Members  of  the  House  will 
■wn  be  arranged  and  announcement 
made. 

Memorial  services  for  Congressman 
raoMAS  will  be  held  tomorrow  morning 
M  11  o'clock  ajn.  at  the  National  Ca- 
jbedral  here  hi  Washington,,  at  the  Beth- 
lehem Chapel. 

f^meral  services  will  be  held  at  2 
oclock  pjn.  this  Friday  at  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BJLLa  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8188.  A  bill  relating  to  the  de- 
duction for  Income  tax  purposes  of  contri- 
butions to  certain  organizations  for  judicial 
reform;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1284).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Ur.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJR.  12752.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  Income  tax  from 
wages,  to  require  declarations  of  estimated 
tax  with  respect  to  self -employment  Income, 
to  accelerate  current  payments  of  estimated 
Income  tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone  cer- 
tain excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
P"rpo«««;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1286).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution    731.    Reaolutton    providing    for 


PUBLIC  BTTJ.S   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OOHELAN : 
H.R.  12812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eeUb- 
Ushment  of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 
ByMr.DELANEY: 
HJl.  12813.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  reduce  the  premiums  charged 
for  the  Insvirsnce  of  certain  cooperative  hous- 
ing mortgages;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

HJl.  12814.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  218  at 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  the  more 
effective  operaUon  of  the  cooperative  man- 
agement  housing    Insurance   fund;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  DORN: 
HJi.  12815.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of   articles   to   or   from   the   United    States 
aboard  certain  foreign  veeseU,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
\  By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

Nhr.  12816.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
HeaH^  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  eetob- 
ltshm«nt  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
ByMr.  FIND: 
HJl.  12817.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1864  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  Income  tax  far  State  and 
local  Income  Uzes  paid  by  an  Individual 
during  the  taxable  year;  to  tlie  Cotxunlttaa 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByBfr.FRASER: 
HJt.  12818.  A    blU    designed    to    prevent 
crimes  of  Intimidation,  violence,  and  murder 
against  Negroes  and  civil  rights  workers  law- 
fully seeking  to  enforce  the   Constltutloo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa : 
H.B.  12819.  A   bUl    to   amend   the   Publte 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  eatab- 
llshment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  tb« 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HJi.  12820.  A  bill  to  establish  a  aelf-nip- 
portlng  reinsurance  program  to  protect  em- 
ployees In  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights 
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under  prtTate  p«n«lon  plana;  to  tb*  Oook- 
mltt«e  on  Ways  and  MMna. 

HJt.  12821.  A  bUl  to  MBlst  dty  demonatra- 
tion  progranui  for  rebuilding  alum  and 
blighted  areaa  and  for  prorldlng  tlie  public 
facilities  and  awvloea  neceaaary  to  Improye 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  lira 
In  these  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RIVKR8  of  Soutli  Carolina: 

HJI.  13833.  A  bin  to  authorlaa  the  eztan- 
alMi  of  certain   naval   vaaael   loans   now   In 
•slatenoe  and  for  other  purpoaaa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By   Ul.   RTAH: 

HJt.  1283S.  A  bUI  to  amend  ths  TTrban 
Maaa  Tranaportatlon  Act  of  1904  to  remoTe 
tba  ezlatlng  percentage  limit  on  tha  amount 
of  assistance  which  may  be  provided  there- 
under for  projects  In  any  one  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Ur.  SICKLBB: 

HJt.  12824.  A  bill  to  amend  tba  Oldar 
Americans  Act  of  196S  In  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  ISi.  HOLLAND: 

H.J.  Res.  83S.  Joint  reaolutlon  declaring 
May  28  In  each  year  as  Kennedy's  Birthday 
which  shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  tba 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BJLl£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introdu(>ed  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PARBSTHN: 
H.R.  12825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sophia 
Padllla;  to  the  Committee  on  tha  Judiciary. 


ByMr.PAJRMXTM: 
HJt.  12836.  A  bUl  for  tha  relief  of  Kim 
Kap  Tung:  to  tba  Commlttaa  on  tha  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.FOOABTT: 
HJl.  13827.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Brown    Unl varsity:    to    the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.ST.ONOS: 
HJl.  12828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isabel  P. 
Magno:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California : 
HJt.  12829.  A    bill    for    the   reUef   of   Mrs. 
Jasmine  T,  Boyd:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJt.  12830.  A     bill     for     the     relief     of 
Bvangelos  Pcrrakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


NatioBal  Eye  laatitatie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRE8XMTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  Februarv  t5, 1968 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  It  Is  my  privilege  to  Introduce  a 
companlcHi  bill  to  one  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania,  Congress- 
man Fkco  B.  Roonet,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  as  part  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

It  is  time  f<Nr  us  to  wake  up  to  the 
tragic  waste  in  human  resources  that 
takes  Its  toU  each  year  in  eye  diseases. 

With  over  11  million  people  in  the 
United  States  either  partially  or  totally 
blind,  we  need  to  face  this  problem  with 
more  than  a  hope  of  better  days. 

In  Iowa  we  have  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
grams for  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  in 
the  entire  country.  Under  the  excep- 
tional direction  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Jemigan. 
this  program  has  been  able  to  revitalize 
lives  that  were  doomed  to  despair  and 
discouragement.  Along  with  this  reha- 
bilitation work,  the  fine  Lions  Club  eye 
bank  project  has  restored  sight  to  a 
number  of  fortunate  individuals. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
the  excellent  work  of  these  organizations 
to  say  that  we  are  falling  In  our  efforts. 
We  fail,  because  so  little  is  known,  and 
the  problems  are  multiplying  faster  than 
we  can  provide  answers.  In  1963.  the 
cost  of  caring  for  those  already  blind 
amounted  to  more  than  $1  billion.  At 
the  same  time,  public  and  private  sources 
spent  only  19  mllUon  on  research.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  much  work  is  needed 
In  this  area. 

With  more  than  80  percent  of  all  loss 

etf  vision  in  our  Nation  due  to  diseases 

"^hoee  causes  are  unknown  to  science, 

we  have  an  urgent  responsibility  to  press 

forward  In  this  area. 

The  emotional,  psyoholosk^  and 
Ptaysioal  dlsturfaanoes  that  arise  from 
blindness  are  w^  known.   We  now  haw 


to  bring  the  power  of  our  scientific  age 
to  bear  upon  this  major  health  problem. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure,  so  that  the  fear  that  stalks  our 
land  in  the  form  of  blindness  may  be  put 
aside. 


Alberi  TkoMss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   BOT7TH    CASOLIMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  we  pause  to  note 
the  passing  of  a  beloved  colleague.  Too 
often  the  stalwarts  of  the  Congress,  who 
have  written  so  much  of  the  history  of 
their  times,  are  suddenly  gone  from  the 
scene.  In  awe  of  God's  Inscrutable  ways 
we  meet  today  to  register  our  sincere 
thoughts  of  Albebt  Thomas,  what  he 
meant,  and  how  we  will  miss  him. 

TO  know  Albert  was  to  love  and  re- 
spect him.  During  the  years  he  so  ably 
served  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Texas,  I  learned  to  appreciate  what  a 
fine,  outstanding  Job  he  did  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  to  his  people. 
Loved  and  respected  for  his  fairness, 
sound  Judgment,  deep  courage  and  devo- 
tion to  America,  his  rare  capacity  for 
leadership  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
years  to  come. 

He  was  quiet  and  soft  spoken,  and  as  he 
went  about  his  daily  tasks,  he  had  a  kind 
greeting  for  everyone. 

In  thinking  of  Albert,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  words  penned  by  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osier,  the  noted  Canadian  phy- 
sician: 

I  have  tlu-ae  peraonal  Ideals.  One.  to  do 
the  days  work  w«U  and  not  to  bother  about 
tomorrow.  The  second  ideal  has  been  to  act 
the  Ooldan  Rule,  as  far  as  In  ma  lay,  toward 
my  profeaslonal  brathran  and  toward  thoae 
conuntttad  to  my  eara.  And  the  th^xl  has 
baen  to  cultivate  suob  a  maasiu«  of 
equanimity  as  would  enable  me  to  bear  sne- 
oaaa    wlUi   humUlty.    tha   affeetloa   of    my 


friends  without  pride,  and  to  be  ready  when 
the  day  of  sorrow  and  grief  came  to  meet  It 
with  the  courage  befitting  a  man. 

Albert  Thomas  fully  measured  up  to 
such  Ideals.  We  shall  miss  him.  but  he 
has  left  forever  with  us  countless  mem- 
ories of  a  wonderful  person. 


Albert  Thomas 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF   TKXA9 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
Albert  Thomas,  Representative  from 
Houston,  Is  a  particularly  great  loss  to 
the  Texas  delegation,  of  which  he  was 
a  senior  member.  An  alumnus  of  two 
fine  Texas  Institutes  of  higher  learning- 
Rice  University  and  the  University  of 
Texas,  he  was  also  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I  and  a  distinguished  attorney  at 
law.  He  came  to  Washington  some  30 
years  ago  to  distinguish  himself  further, 
this  time  as  a  U.S.  Congressman.  As  the 
years  passed,  he  became  an  important 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Apj- 
propriatlons,  heading  several  key  sub- 
committees, and  serving  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

But  It  is  not  Just  for  his  great  public 
service  that  I  shall  remember  ALBCirr 
Thouas.  I  shall  first  and  foremost  for< 
ever  cherish  my  remembrance  of  him  as 
a  fine  human  being  and  as  my  friend. 
When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  194S3, 
Mr.  Thomas  was  a  great  help  to  me  in 
learning  the  fine  details  of  the  legislative 
process.  Always  considerate  and  gra- 
cious, he  was  what  I  think  a  true  gentle- 
man must  be.  A  Democrat  who  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  his  party,  he  was  liked  and 
admired  by  Democrats  and  Republicaat 
alike.  He  was  my  friend,  and  I  shall 
truly  miss  him.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant to  note  here  today  Is  that  the  loss  of 
this  fine  Member  of  Congress  will  be  felt 


by  the  Nation  for  many  yean  to  come. 
nie  place  of  such  a  fine  gentleman  as 
Albert  Thomas  Is  not  easily  filled  in  the 
world  today. 


iBcome  Tax  LegisUtkm 


EXTENSION  OP  R^ltlARKS 
ov 

HON.  PAUL  A.  f  INO 

OF    KSW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREHENTATIVKS 
Tuesday,  February  if.  1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  for  payments 
for  State  and  local  income  taxes. 

This  legislation  will  help  produce  the 
answer  to  New  York  State's  fiscal  prob- 
lems. Under  the  legislation  I  propose. 
New  York  State  will  be  able  to  raise  its 
taxes,  and  the  Federal  Government — and 
not  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  State — 
will  pick  up  the  tab.  My  bill  would  also 
provide  a  credit  for  any  city  income  tax. 

Under  my  legislation.  New  York  State 
and  New  York  City  will  be  able  to  get  the 
extra  revenues  they  will  need  In  years 
to  come,  although  I  believe  that  New 
York's  needs  will  also  be  reduced  by  the 
great  financial  success  of  the  lottery 
about  to  be  established  in  New  York. 

Under  the  Pino  tax  credit  bill,  our 
States  and  cities  will  be  able  to  Institute 
or  raise  Income  taxes  to  get  more  money 
without  tills  money  coining  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  surrendering  some  of  its 
revenues  back  to  the  States  so  that  the 
States  will  be  able  to  conduct  programs 
without  nmning  to  Washington  for 
money.  The  dollars  that  are  spent  in 
the  States  will  go  further  than  the  dol- 
lars spent  by  the  Federal  Government, 
hopefully,  because  they  will  not  have  to 
pay  for  a  roimd  trip  to  Waciiington,  and 
resultant  shrinkage.  | 

This  is  a  measure  in  support  of  waning 
federalism.  Today,  when  the  Federal 
Ctovemment  is  seeking  to  saddle  our  cit- 
ies and  States  with  Federal  coordina- 
tors or  commissars  to  supervise  Federal 
programs,  I  think  it  is  important  to  pro- 
vide the  financial  wherewithal  for  the 
return  of  these  programs  to  the  States 
without  Federal  control. 

Federal  tax  credits  for  payments  of 
State  Income  taxes  would  have  several 
advantages.  It  would  encourage  all 
States  to  resort  to  State  tocome  taxes, 
»lmlng  for  much  greater  tax  imiformlty. 
It  would  also  mean,  as  I  have  said,  that 
the  States  and  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  decide  Just  what  should  be 
done  with  the  revenues  they  raise.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  danger  that  revenues 
would  be  cut  off  in  a  recession,  which 
means  that  States  could  be  In  a  position 
to  maintain  their  expenditures. 

This  idea  Is  not  a  pana(*f  a.  I  would 
worry  that  some  States  might  Institute 
excessive  income  taxes  so  as  to  get  vast 
slush  funds.  They  might  be  able  to  get 
•way  with  this  because  the  people  of  the 
State  would  not  be  hurt.  Juat  the  Federal 


Government.  Obviously,  there  has  to  be 
some  kind  of  Umlt  on  the  credit  that  can 
be  given. 

As  a  start,  I  propose  that  the  Federal 
Income  tax  credit  for  State  income  tax  be 
limited  to  an  amount  which  shall  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  paid.  This  will  give  real  meaning  to 
the  Idea  of  creative  federalism. 


Trilmte  to  Albert  Tkomas :  A  Great 
American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


OF   TKNNI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  flag  of  our  coimtry  flies  at  half- 
mast  today  and  the  hearts  of  our  people 
are  saddened  because  of  the  death  of 
Albert  Thomas — our  colleague— one  of 
the  great  men  of  our  time. 

Permit  me  to  take  this  means  of  pay- 
ing a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  to  his  life  of  selfless  and 
dedicated  service  to  our  country. 

We  are  indeed  saddened  by  the  real- 
ization that  Albert  Thomas  is  gone 

never  to  return  to  the  House — never  to 
be  with  us  again  in  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  or 
in  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  there 
has  never  been  a  greater  chairman  of  the 
Independent  Ofllces  Subcommittee  than 
Albert  Thomas. 

He  worked  long. 

He  worked  hard. 

He  was  dedicated  to  the  Congress — 
to  his  district — to  his  beloved  State  of 
Texas— and  to  this  great  Nation.  Amer- 
ica will  bear  the  imprint  of  the  creativity 
and  imagination  of  Albert  Thomas  for 
generations  to  come  as  the  work  he  did 
here  continues  to  imfold  In  growth  and 
progress.  Our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  will  live  in  a  better 
America  because  of  the  foresight  and  wis- 
dom of  Albert  Thomas. 

His  grasp  of  complex  and  difficult 
problems  was  remarkable  and  his  Judg- 
ment was  sound.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  vision  and  initiative  In 
the  fields  of  space  and  science  and  tech- 
nology— and  hi  other  areas  of  growth 
and  progress. 

Albert  Thomas  was  one  of  the  first  to 
visualize  the  importance  of  space  explo- 
ration and  the  technological  byproducts 
that  such  exploration  has  developed — 
and  will  continue  to  develop.  He  was  a 
memba*  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  and  played  a  crucial  role  in 
the  development  of  atomic  energy. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations  and  took  a 
consistent  and  strong  position  for  a  pow- 
erful defense  posture  for  our  country — 
for  great  national  strength — for  an 
America  more  powerful  than  any  nation 
in  history. 


Ttie  unselfish  dedication'  of  Albert 
Thomas  to  the  national  interest  will  echo 
down  the  corridors  of  history  as  the 
United  States  meets  the  challenges  at 
home  and  abroad  which  he  anticipated. 

It  was  my  great  honor  to  serve  with 
Albert  Thomas  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  for 
some  14  years.  I  sat  at  his  side  and 
learned  great  lessons  from  this  great 
man  and  this  great  teacher. 

Albert  Thomas  saw  this  committee  as 
an  instrument  of  service  and  progress — 
an  instrument  that  touched  the  lives  of 
almost  every  American  through  the  inde- 
pendent agencies  our  committee  funded. 
Albert  Thomas  realized  this  and  it  gave 
him  vision  and  dedication — and  a  will  to 
create  a  greater  America. 

But — ^In  addition  to  his  great  record  of 
public  service  and  his  devotion  to  the 
national  interest — Albert  Thomas  was  a 
warm  human  being.  He  had  a  great 
capacity  for  friendship— I  was  his  close 
friend.  Working  with  him  i  ^ame  to 
know  him  well.  He  was  not  only  a  great 
man  but  a  good  man — a  man  of  concern 
and  compassion. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  saddened 
by  his  passing.  We  are  shocked  and 
shaken  by  the  departure  of  this  wonder- 
ful man,  good  friend,  and  statesman. 

Although  Albert  Thomas  would  have 
wanted  the  Independent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittee to  continue  its  work,  in  deference 
to  his  memory,  hearings  were  suspended 
this  morning. 

This  Congress  and  the  Nation  mourn 
the  passing  of  this  great  man  from  Texas. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Thomas,  to  his  two  lovely  daughters,  and 
to  the  other  members  of  his  family  In 
their  bereavement. 


Hon.  Albert  Thomas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  with  a  heart  tull  of  sorrow  that  I 
eulogize  my  good  friend  Albert  Thomas 
who  this  day  was  called  by  his  Maker 
^ter  many  years  of  personal  suffering. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  unforgettable 
characters  I  have  ever  met,  but  I  know 
I  am  the  richer  for  It.  He  never  com- 
plained to  anyone  and  always  had  a 
happy  and  hearty  "HI  there"  for  every- 
one, together  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

His  service  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives spans  three  decades  in  which  much 
important  legislation  was  written,  and 
in  which  much  history  was  made.  It  is 
marked  with  the  same  characteristic  of 
no  thoughts  for  himself,  but  always  for 
his  fellow  man,  and  his  welfare.  The 
people  he  represented  saluted  this  char- 
acteristic by  returning  him  15  times  to 
this  great  body. 

Albert  TBomas'  position  on  Oie  Ap- 
propriations Committee  brought  hkn  Into 
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dally  contact  with  offldalB  of  the  various 
indepaident  offices  of  our  Qovemment 
His  knowledge  of  fiscal  affairs  and  budg- 
etary procedures  was  uncanny.  H«  was 
a  shrewd  inquisitor  of  witnesses  who  ap> 
peared  before  his  committee  and  yet  was 
respected  by  all. 

I  Join  his  family  in  mourning  the  loss 
of  Uils  great  qtatcaman  who  served  his 
coimtry  well. 


StatcMeat  oa  Kaiimul  ConunittM  for  a 
NoBsiibsidiasJ  Seaway 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  MAKTLAKD 
m  THE  HOUSr  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  critical 
decisions  are  about  to  be  made  regarding 
the  futiu-e  financing  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  The  Seaway  Corporation  and 
its  Canadian  counterparts  are  obligated 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
by  July  1.  1966.  recommendations  on  the 
toll  structure. 

Originally,  these  recommendations 
were  to  have  been  submitted  and  acted 
on  by  July  1, 1964,  but  a  2-year  extension 
was  given  to  further  observe  performance 
of  the  new  waterway  system. 

The  past  2  years  have,  we  believe, 
strengthened  the  position  consistently 
taken  by  this  committee  that  adjust- 
ments in  the  tolls  should  now  be  made 
aimed  at  reaching  the  self-supporting 
level  decreed  by  law. 

When  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  seaway  project  was 
conceived  as  a  taxpayer-supported  in- 
vestment which  would  repay  its  heavy 
debt  through  revenues  collected  from 
tolls.  The  original  toll  tariff  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  observers,  much  too  low 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  failure 
of  the  seaway  to  live  up  to  original  traffic 
projections  further  diminished  the  prob- 
ability of  establishing  a  self-supporting 
basis. 

Advocates  of  the  seaway  have  claimed 
that  the  toll  structure  was  too  high  and 
was  one  of  the  factors  limiting  the  use 
of  the  ports  along  the  waterway  system. 
As  recently  as  last  year,  seaway  Inter- 
ests suggested  that  moves  be  made  to 
either,  ftrst.  reduce  tolls  on  the  seaway: 
second,  hold  them  at  their  present  low 
levels:  or  third,  eliminate  them  entirely. 
While  any  of  these  courses  would  seem 
Inconceivable  in  view  of  the  vast  money 
commitments  of  both  governments  and 
the  performance  of  the  seaway  to  date, 
pressures  are  mounting  from  seaway  in- 
terests to  attempt  to  attract  additional 
business  through  lowering  or  elimination 
of  tolls. 

Tills  thinking  was  evident  In  some 
testimony  which  was  submitted  to  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  during  1965  by  seaway 
adrocates.  There  was  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  Federal  Qovemment  ahould  8Ui>- 
txnrt.  tlxroavh  direct  or  Indirect  subsidies. 


seaway  operations,  partlcxilarly  promo- 
tion <a  seaway  porU  and  solicitation  of 
cargo  for  these  ports.  Despite  the  fact 
that  North  Atlantic  porta  and  others 
protested  strongly  before  hearings  of  this 
same  special  Senate  Commerce  subcom- 
mittee, none  of  these  protests  found  their 
way  Into  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  was  released  In  September  1965. 

The  report  Itself  was  so  slanted  In  favor 
of  the  seaway  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Ports  Association  and  many  of  Its  indi- 
vidual members  fUed  strong  exceptions 
with  Senate  and  Department  of  Com- 
merce officials. 

The  essential  problem  In  dealing  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  been  the 
Insistence  on  the  part  of  its  advocates 
and  some  officials  and  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  that  the  taxpayers, 
having  made  a  huge  financial  commit- 
ment to  the  seaway,  should  be  forced  to 
further  subsidize  this  quasi -government 
operation  in  order  to  Increase  its  usage. 
This  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  law  upon  which 
seaway  development  was  founded.  It 
also  has  a  very  severe  Impact  on  compet- 
ing ports  on  North.  South  Atlantic  and 
gulf  coast  ranges,  which  ports  have  his- 
torically and  are  now  presently  support- 
ing their  own  port  development  and  pro- 
motion activities. 

Because  the  seaway  was  nationally 
financed,  it  is  a  matter  of  natlonsil  con- 
cern. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Nonsubsldlzed 
Seaway  was  formed.  This  committee 
now  feels  that  the  whole  matter  of  sea- 
way tolls  should  be  given  a  very  thorough 
and  public  airing. 

It  Is  prepared  to  join  others  in  pre- 
senting reasons  why  the  tolls  should  be 
raised  to  assure  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 
out  the  capital  Investment  in  the  sea- 
way. This  would  not  only  assure  a  fair 
and  equitable  program  as  far  as  the  tax- 
payers and  the  North  Atlantic  ports  are 
concerned,  but  would  follow  the  course 
set  out  by  law  and  legislation  of  the 
XJ£.  Congress. 

Evidence  mounts  that  seaway  inter- 
ests are  dedicated  to  spending  more  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  while  not  willing 
to  pay  the  costs  of  additional  invest- 
ments. Indeed,  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee found  that  the  seaway  proponents 
would  ask  that  the  Corps  of  E^ngineers 
deepen  and  clear  Oreat  Lakes  channels 
and  harbors  to  27-foot  depths  and  that 
they  would  like  a  concerted  effort,  in- 
cluding Government  participation,  to 
Interest  American-flag  vessels  In  utiliz- 
ing the  seaway  to  a  greater  extent  than 
at  present.  There  are  also  requests  that 
lock  faculties  be  Improved  and  expanded, 
because,  according  to  those  who  testified 
on  behalf  of  the  seaway  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee,  this  waterway  system 
may  be  overtaxed  within  the  next  10 
years. 

Of  great  significance  Is  the  fact  that 
seaway  proponents  have  suggested  sev- 
eral alternate  refinancing  methods.  In- 
evitably, these  methods  recommend  the 
extension  of  amortization  periods  or  the 
lessening  or  elimination  of  financial 
commitments  on  behalf  of  the  seaway  it- 
self. 


Obviously,  if  the  seaway  Is  to  be  ss 
successful  as  these  proponents  say  It 
will  be,  then  there  should  be  no  need 
for  lowering  tolls  nor  even  maintaining 
them  at  the  present  level.  Instead,  they 
should  be  raised  to  more  fully  repay  the 
American  taxpayer  for  his  Investment  in 
tills  waterway  system.  However,  more 
specific  evidence  of  why  seaway  tolls 
should  be  brought  Into  a  more  realistic 
level  will  be  submitted  by  this  committee 
at  such  time  as  it  is  called  before  proper 
bodies  to  present  its  opinion  on  the  sea- 
way toll  structure. 

At  this  time,  the  committee  wishes  to 
state  that  it  feels  the  upcoming  review 
of  seaway  revenues  and  tariffs  to  be  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  whole  Nation, 
and  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  pub- 
lic: and  that  every  segment  of  transpor- 
tation, shipping,  port,  and  civic  inter- 
ests be  given  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  appropriate  bodies. 

The  actions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  in  attempting  to  divert  cargo, 
through  promotion  and  other  means,  to 
the  seaway  away  from  ports  which  are 
more  self-reliant  and  which  have  histor- 
ically done  their  own  port  promotion  and 
developing,  is  shocking.  The  committee 
feels  that  more  should  be  said  on  this 
subject,  and  that  definite  guideline! 
should  be  established  to  make  certain 
that  the  Government  does  not  unfairly 
use  its  resources  to  promote  seaway 
ports  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  ports 
in  the  United  States  with  whom  the 
seaway  competes. 

At  this  time,  the  committee  prefers  to 
call  attention  to  the  requirement  that 
the  toll  program  of  the  seaway  be  re- 
viewed and  reccHnmendations  made  by 
July  1.  1966.  and  to  ask  that  this  review 
be  made  part  of  a  public  dialog  con- 
sidering the  tremendous  Investment  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  have  made  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  further  tax  subsidy 
upon  the  non-federally-supported  ports 
in  the  North,  South  Atlantic,  and  gulf. 


February  15,  1960 
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Fordfn  Coimerdal  Fishinc  It  Dams{Uf 
Onr  Sports  Fithiiig 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNscncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  our  citizens  are  unaware  that  the  ex- 
cellent sports  fishing  long  available  in 
the  coastal  waters  boimdlng  the  North 
American  Continent  Is  being  subjected 
to  severe  injury.  TWs  Injury  result» 
chiefly  from  the  entry  of  foreign  fishing 
vessels  into  waters  close  to  our  coast* 
and  the  use  by  these  vessels  of  commer- 
cial flshlrig  techniques  which  take  many 
tons  of  sports  fish  from  the  seas  im- 
mediately off  our  shores.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  a  major  source  of  recrea- 
tion for  many  thousands  of  persons  Is 
being  damaged  severely  and  the  liveli- 


hood of  the  many  persoiis  who  provide 
equipment  and  services  t6  sports  fisher- 
men Is  affected  adversely.  The  problem. 
as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  good 
solution,  is  explained  clearly  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  Martin  Kane  in  the  January  31, 
1966,  issue  of  Sports  Illustrated.  This 
article  was  Inserted  in  the  dally  Record 
for  February  14,  1966,  at  page  A713,  by 
the  distinguished  Congressman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Snas].  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  support  efforts 
which  can  legally  be  taken  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  our  National  Government 
to  provide  relief  from  this  depredation. 
Such  efforts  should  extend  to  negotiation 
of  new  international  agreements  if 
necessary. 


The  Ford  Fonndation's  Mexican-AmericaB 
Studf  Project  at  the  Univertity  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Aofeles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  cAuroKNif ; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRiSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  X5. 1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  is  heard  these  days  about  poverty, 
disadvantaged  groups,  and  ethnic  and 
racial  minorities. 

The  Impact  of  rapid  technological 
change,  the  crowded  urban  areas,  and 
the  tense  conditions  of  poverty  have  all 
contributed  to  a  growing  natlontil  con- 
cern for  the  less  privileged  who  live  in 
our  country. 

We,  here  In  Congress,  have  voted  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money  to  cope  with 
these  problems  through  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  to  name 
only  two  of  the  most  recent  pieces  of 
legislation. 

On  the  administration  aide,  the  Presi- 
dent has  tried  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  long- 
forgotten  inhabitants  of  our  American 
pockets  of  povefty.  i 

The  task  has  been  dlffloitlt  In  the  ex- 
treme. Men  like  Sargent  Shriver  have 
sought  data  that  would  help  them  to 
unplement  our  congressional  Intent. 
Studies  have  been  made  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  other  agen- 
cies across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
Nation  to  discover  the  poor  and  to  assess 
properly  the  conditions  Of  their  lives 
In  many  areas  the  task  of  helping  the 
poor  has  often  been  made  more  difficult 
by  the  lack  of  meaningful  information. 
Many  areas  of  poverty,  we  now  realize, 
sre  little  known  to  the  larger  society. 

According  to  the  1960  census,  in  the 
Southwest,  the  Mexican-American  peo- 
ple number  3^  million,  and  nearly  IVi 
nuUlon  of  them  Uve  in  California  where 
my  district  is  located.  These  numbers 
we  substantially  larger  at  the  present 
tune. 


For  many  years  Mexicans  In  the 
United  States  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
mystery  In  the  history  books.  Today 
they  represent  a  virtually  unknown  fac- 
tor to  national  decisionmakers  and  socisJ 
scientists. 

I  have  noted  that  in  Washington,  New 
York,  and  other  places  far  removed  from 
the  Southwest,  the  term  "Mexican"  often 
evokes  the  Image  of  a  Mexican  contract 
laborer.  The  Mexican  population  of  the 
Southwest,  long  an  Integral  part  of 
America,  is  little  known  on  the  e&st  coast 
and  not  much  better  understood  in  the 
Southwest  itself. 

Books  in  the  public  libraries  and  the 
texts  used  in  classrooms  tell  the  casual 
reader  that  Mexicans  are  a  rural,  roman- 
tic people,  when  they  are,  in  fact,  about 
as  highly  urbanized  as  the  rest  of  our 
population.  For  years  Mexican-Ameri- 
can scholars  have  tried  to  change  the 
Image  of  the  Mexican- American;  to 
prove  to  the  larger  society  that  the  Mex- 
ican-American people,  like  many  immi- 
grant groups,  are  part  of  the  American 
social  drama  and  thatthey,  the  Mexican- 
Americans,  are  also  here  to  stay. 

Unfortunately,  these  sporadic  and  usu- 
ally local  research  efforts  were  not  suffi- 
cient, and  they  did  little  to  alleviate  the 
grievances  of  the  Mexican  community. 
Systematic,  reliable,  and  comprehensive 
information  was  rarely  found.  Conse- 
quently, the  Mexican-American  people 
remained  an  enigma  on  the  American 
scene. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Ford  Foundation 
turned  Its  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
Mexican-American.  The  Ford  Founda- 
tion recognized  that,  unlike  the  Negro 
people  and  other  minorities,  Mexican- 
Americans  could  not  point  to  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  their  problems  com- 
parable to  Gunnar  Myrdal's  "An  Ameri- 
can Dilemma." 

At  about  the  same  time,  an  academic 
group  at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  began  to  explore  the  Mexican- 
American  population  and  its  problems. 
This  group  was  led  by  Dr.  Leo  Grebler,  a 
well-known  economist  and  professor  at 
the  UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

Professor  Grebler  himself  is  an  Immi- 
grant and  a  refugee  from  the  savagery  of 
of  Nazi  Germany.  His  work  with  census 
data  and  his  extensive  research  in  urban 
economics  made  him  curious  about  gaps 
in  the  data,  and  about  the  appalling  dif- 
ferences between  widely  held  stereotyped 
views  of  Mexican-Americans  and  the  real 
facts.  Who  were  these  Mexicans?  Why 
were  they  so  terribly  deprived  In  a  so- 
ciety of  plenty? 

Why  was  so  little  known  about  this 
minority  and  why  was  so  much  that  Is 
purported  to  be  known  so  wrong? 

Dr.  Grebler  felt  that  only  a  compre- 
hensive, full-scale  study  could  provide 
the  answers  and  so.  together  with  his 
associates  he  submitted  a  research  pro- 
posal to  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  the 
foundation  approved  and  funded. 

Because  of  this  man's  scholarly  con- 
cern and  because  of  the  empathy  that 
he  felt  for  a  people  whom  be  suspected 
to  be  considerably  underprivileged,  the 
Mexican-American    study   project   was 
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established  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia In  Los  Angeles.  It  is  the  most  elab- 
orate study  of  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  Mexican-American  peo- 
ple ever  undertaken. 

Dr.  Grebler  gathered  a  staff  about  him. 

Among  the  staff  members  Is  Prof.  Joan 
Moore,  a  sociologist  trained  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  now  teaching  at 
the  University  of  California,  Riverside; 
a  yoimg  woman  of  great  promise  who 
has  a  special  interest  In  minority  prob- 
lems and  Is  the  associate  director  of  the 
project. 

Another  staff  person  Is  Frank  O.  Mlt- 
telbach,  also  a  refugee  from  Nazi  Ger- 
many who.  as  a  child,  was  smuggled  Into 
England  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  MIttelbach,  a  highly  com- 
petent statistician.  Is  assigned  the  task 
of  gathering  and  analyzing  hard  data 
on  the  Mexican-American  people. 

To  round  out  his  central  staff,  Profes- 
sor Grebler  looked  for  a  Mexican-Amer- 
ican scholar  who  would  be  the  only  full- 
time  staff  person  and  who  would  perform 
both  scholarly  and  administrative  work. 
For  this  task  he  chose  Ralph  Guzman, 
a  doctoral  candidate  in  political  science 
at  UCLA  and  a  man  long  active  in  Mexi- 
can-American community  affairs,  who, 
at  the  time  of  his  selection,  was  serving 
as  the  Peace  Corps  Director  for  northern 
Peru. 

Many  other  scholars  representing  dif- 
ferent academic  fields  are  working  on  the 
project.  For  example,  Prof.  Julian 
Samora.  chairman  of  the  department  of 
sociology  at  Notre  E>ame  University.  Is 
doing  a  special  study  of  the  Mexican- 
American  population  living  In  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind.  Prof.  Nancie  Gonzales,  a  cul- 
tural anthropologist  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  is  in  charge  of  a  study  of 
the  Spanish-American  people  In  that 
State.  In  Texas,  Prof.  Arthur  Rubel,  an 
anthropologist,  and  Dr.  Richard  Brymer 
are  looking  Into  the  problems  facing  the 
Mexican -American  people  In  San  An- 
tonio. Many  yoimg  Mexican -American 
students  have  been  brought  In  to  do  the 
research. 

Recently,  the  Mexican-American  study 
project  released  two  advance  reports. 
One,  on  the  relationship  between  educa- 
tion and  income,  has  provided  Important 
insight  Into  the  social  mobility  of  young 
Mexlcan-AmeWcans  who  work  hard  to 
achieve  and  are  later  inhibited  by 
society.  The  other  report  concerns  Immi- 
gration. It  provides,  for  the  first  time,  a 
comprehensive  record  and  analysis  of 
Mexican  immigration  to  the  United 
States. 

Other  advance  reports  are  scheduled 
for  release  within  the  next  few  months. 
And  a  textbook  to  be  published  shortly 
on  "California  Politics  and  Policies"  con- 
tains a  chapter  dealing  with  the 
Mexican -American  community  by  Ralph 
Guzman,  the  assistant  director  of  the 
project 

Beyond  its  many  research  con- 
tributions, the  staff  of  the  Mexican- 
American  study  project  has  been  en- 
gaged in  numerous  lectures,  training  pro- 
grams, conferences,  and  consultations. 
The  research  work  is  closely  associated 
with  community  advisory  committees  in 
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L(M  Angeles  and  San  Antonio,  where  In- 
tensive local  studies  are  In  proceis. 
These  conunlttees  Include  outstanding 
persons  drawn  from  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican communities.  I  am  proud  to  serve 
on  the  Los  Angeles  committee. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mexican-American  study  project  per- 
forms an  extremely  significant  role,  and 
I  believe  that  it  promises  to  provide  an 
unprecedented  factual  basis  for  better 
public  policies  and  for  Improved  under- 
standing between  this  minority  group 
and  American  society  at  large. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  tireless  effort 
to  discover  truth  will  help  people  like 
you  and  me  to  understand  reality  more 
thoroughly  and  to  serve  more  effectively 
the  best  Interests  of  our  constituencies. 
The  Mexican-American  study  project  at 
UCLA  deserves  recognition  and  the  sup- 
port of  us  alL 


All  of  the  outstanding  attributes  for 
which  the  image  seekers  of  today  search, 
veritably  shone  In  the  great  mind,  the 
wit  and  above  all,  the  character  of  Con- 
gressman Thomas.  I  hasten  to  Join  In 
tribute  today  with  my  colleagues.  He 
was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

His  magnificent  verbal  sparring  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
either  In  the  presentation  of  a  supple- 
mental budget  or  In  his  flawless  elucida- 
tion of  an  argument,  was  eagerly  antici- 
pated by  each  and  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  served  with  Con- 
gressman Thomas  In  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  called  hini  my  col- 
league. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  sympathy  to 
the  Thc»nas  family  and  pray  for  Ood's 
blessings  upon  them  to  endure  their 
sorrow. 


Tribate  to  Um  Heaorabk  Albert  Thonat        Tb*  SerUaa  Rfkt  for  iBdepcBdeace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  mw  Touc 
IN  THX  HOCSX  OF  REPRS8EMTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  February  15, 1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of 
Albxrt  Thomas,  as  a  Representative  of 
the  State  of  Texas  and  as  a  symbol  of 
great  statesmen  is  an  Irreplaceable  one. 

My  admiration  for  him  began  during 
my  first  days  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLDfOU 

Df  THI  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  IS,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  Join  the  Serbians  throughout  the 
world  In  commemorating  the  revolt  for 
Independence  from  the  Turks  which  was 
led  by  the  famed  Karageorge.  Unfor- 
timately.  the  Serbian  people  are  now 
captives  of  communism,  and  this  great 


holiday  Is  forbidden  in  their  homeland 
by  their  present  dictator,  Tito. 

On  this  historic  day  we  must  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  our  efforts  to  see  that 
freedom  Is  restored  to  the  brave  people 
of  Serbia  and  all  the  other  captives  of 
communism. 

The  great  Serbian  leader  Karageorge 
offered  his  life  and  fortune  to  rid  Serbia 
of  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Turks  and 
the  Serbians  were  victorious  In  their 
fight  for  Independence  and  freedom. 
Serbia  su:hleved  International  recogni- 
tion when  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  wag 
signed  In  1812  and  secured  a  limited 
autonomy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  only  observe 
historic  events  such  as  the  Serbian  fight 
for  Independence  In  words,  but  In  deeds 
as  well.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  be 
established  to  study  the  present  condi- 
tions of  oppression  under  which  the  Ser- 
bians and  other  captive  peoples  are 
suffering. 

Furthermore,  the  Voice  of  America 
should  provide  more  effective  and 
lengthier  broadcasts  to  pierce  the  wall 
of  Communist  propaganda  and  deliver 
the  truth  to  the  brave  people  of  Serbia. 
In  recent  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Voice 
of  America  has  been  reducing  both  its 
hours  of  broadcast  in  the  Serbian  lan- 
guage and  In  the  nature  of  these  broad- 
casts. The  Voice  of  America  gives  only 
straight  news  and  under  present  admin- 
istration policy  Is  fearful  of  offending 
the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the  brave 
Serbian  people  deserve  the  truth,  and 
the  Voice  of  America  should  give  it  to 
them  In  order  that  their  resistance  to 
communism  be  strengthened. 


February  16,  1966 
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SENATE 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  MrrcALr) . 

Rev.  Francis  Vallukevlclus.  pastor,  St. 
George's  Church,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Lord,  what  can  a  poor'  parish 
priest  say  to  this  great  body,  on  this,  the 
Mth  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence in  modem  times?  Well,  first. 
Almighty  Ood,  please  bless  every  day  our 
President  and  Vice  President  In  their 
arduous  tasks,  bless  this  group  along 
with  our  Representatives  In  their  deci- 
sionmaking, bless  our  Judges,  please  bless 
all  our  fellow  Americans,  bless  all  the 
Lithuanlaos  throughout  the  free  world, 
and  especially,  those  behliMl  the  Iron 
Curtain:  but  most  of  all.  shower  Your 
blessings  on  the  Lithuanian  exiles  In 
Siberia. 

On  Lithuania's  most  Important  day, 
February  16.  we  Lithuanian  Americans 
come  to  You,  the  only  wise  Ood,  for  help 
In  our  troubles.  As  citizens  of  Lithua- 
nian heritage,  what  must  we  do  to  help 
our  enslaved  people,  our  people  of  sor- 
row? Many  of  you  here  In  our  Senate 
have  known  loss  and  hurt,  perhaps  the 
death  of  someone  very  dose,  uplioldlxig 
and  defending  freedom.    We  Lithuani- 


an Americans  also  know  pain — ^personal 
and  national— in  behalf  of  freedom. 
But  now  we  need  your  help. 

The  very  sound  of  that  name — Lithu- 
ania— conveys  a  cause  to  us.  And  those 
who  have  borne  pain  will  hear  and  un- 
derstand that  cause  most  fervently. 
Grant  understanding,  dear  Lord,  to  those 
who  have  never  shared  our  personal 
sense  of  loss:  who  do  not  know  what  It 
means  to  have  thousands  of  our  Lithu- 
anian people  buried  in  Siberia. 

Almighty  Father,  what  can  I  say  that 
others  may  understand  that  fierce  desire 
that  bums  inside  us  to  have  our  beloved 
Lithuania  regain  her  Independence  and 
freedom  once  again? 

Dear  God,  with  Your  help,  we  will  con- 
tinue our  sacred  struggle  to  restore 
Lithuania's  freedom.    Su  Dlev. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  rH>minatlons.  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


UMrrATTON  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACmON  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  Febinuur  14.  1966,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Ifsssages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  ths  United  States  were  communicated 
to  ths  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communication  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

RKPOBT    on    19d4    AMKNDIRNTS    to   THI 

Alaska  OutrzBtn  Act 

A  communication  from  the  President  ot 

tta«  United  States,  tratismlttlng,  pursuant  to 

law,  a  report  on   1964  amendments  to  tlie 

Alaska  Omnibus  Act.  for  the  0-month  period 


ended  Dsocmber  81,  19W  (with  an  aooom- 
panylng  report) ;  to  the  Cotamlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

RiPOBT  or  FB>BaAL  Cao»  Insctancb 

COaPORATION 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  purstuint  to  law.  a 
report  of  the  Pederal  Crop  Itisurance  Ckxpo- 
ratlon,  for  the  year  1965  (Mth  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Oonimlttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Farestry. 

AuTHoarrr  roa  CoMMODrrr  C^kdit  Cokpora- 
TiON    To    Establish    and    Maintain    Re- 

SSXVKS  or  ACRICULTCmAL  C<)UMODmES 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  establish  and  maintain 
reserves  of  agricultural  commodities  to  pro- 
tect consumers,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) :  to  thM  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.        ] 

Food  raa.  Fkzzdom  Act  or  1906 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  dr^ft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  promote  International  trade  In 
agricultural  oommodltlea,  to  combat  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  to  further  economic  devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  or  Farm  CRXorr  AOminibtration 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Oovernor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  1|M7.  a  report  of 
that  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  rep^orc) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RKPOET  on  REAPPORTIONlltNT   OF    AN 
APPROPRIATIOH 

A  letter  from  the  Directory  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  tbat  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department'  of  Labor  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  had 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemeatal  estimate  of 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Eztknbion  or  Certain  NAVAi  Vessel  Loans 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propa^O.  legislation 
to  authorize  the  extension  of  certain  naval 
vessel  loans  now  In  existence,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accc^npanylng  paper); 
to  the  Ck>minlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Working  CAPmAX,  Ponds  or 
Department   or  Dstensx 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant. to  law.  a  report 
on  working  capital  f  tinds  of  that  Department, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  lan  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Rxport  or  Audit  or  Exchangic  Stabilization 
Pond 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ct  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
audit  of  the  exchange  stabilization  fund, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Cosnmlttoe  on  Banking 
»nd  Currency. 

Authorization  or  AppnopsiAttONS  roB  C«- 
tain  Equipment  roR  the  Coast  Qoaxs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
t>"wiamltang  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatitm 
to  authorize  approprlaUons  for  procurement 
ot  veeseU  and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establlshnients  for  the 
OoMt  Guard  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Onnmerce. 


Refobt  or  Crvn.  A^onavticb  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, piirsuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Oonmierce. 
Report  on  Final  Valuations  or  Certain 

Propixttes 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
.transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
final  valuations  of  certain  properties  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Publications  or  Pedkkai.  Power  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  copies  of  publications  entitled  "Glos- 
sary of  Important  Power  and  Rate  Terms, 
Abbreviations  and  Unite  of  Measurement, 
1968";  "Statistics  for  Interstate  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Companies,  1964";  "Sales  by  Pro- 
ducers of  Natural  Gas  to  Interstate  Pipeline 
Companies.  1964";  and  "All-Electric  Hcxnes, 
Annual  Bills.  1965"  (with  accompanying 
documenU) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  or  Operations  or  Government  or 
THE  DisTMCT  or  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  OcKnmlssionera  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Wa*hlngton,  D.C., 
transmitting,  p\ir8uant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  operations  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Extension  op  Pnovisiows  or  Law  Relating  to 

THE  i^'REB  IMPORTATION  OP  CeXTAIN  PERSONAL 
AND    HOUSXHOLO    E>FBCT8 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  for  a  temporary  period  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  free 
Importation  of  personal  and  household  effects 
brought  into  the  United  States  imder  Gov- 
ernment orders  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  or  Administrator  or  Vetoians' 

AjTAIRa 

A  idlter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans'I  Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C..  tranBmlttlng.  pursuant  to 
law,  his  report,  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Fln4nce. 

REPORijoN  Operations  Under  the  Battle  Act 
A  let^  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pxirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on  opera- 
Uona  under  the  BatUe  Act,  for  the  year  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

RXPORT  ON  Disposal  or  Certain  Foreicn 
Excess  Propxrtt 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlsta'atlon,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
the  disposal  of  certain  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opwrations. 

Report  on  Coal  Rsbbarch  Acnvmss 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
coal  research  activities,  tor  the  calendar  year 
1966  (with  aa  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
RzpoRT  ON  Anthracttx  Mine  Water  Control 
AND  Mine  Sealing  and  FtLLiNo  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
transmltUng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  progreea   and   accomplishments   of   the 
anthradte  mine  water  control  and  mine  seal- 
ing and  filling  program,  for  the  year  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Report  on  Lead  and  Zntc  MiNiNa 
Stabilization  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  lead  and  zinc  mining  stablUzatlon  pro- 
gram, for  the  calendar  year  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Certitication  or  Adequate  Son.  Surtrt  and 
Land  Classitication  or  Lands  in  Bostwick 
Park  Project,  Colorado 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Bostwick 
Park  project,  Colorado,  and  that  the  lands  to 
be  Irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the  production 
of  agricultural  crops  by  means  of  Irrigation 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Reports  on  Negotiated  Contracts  roR  Dis- 
posal or  MATERLIU.S 

A  letter  from  the  DlrecUw,  Biireeu  of  Land 
Management.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on 
negotiated  contracts  for  disposal  of  materials, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  81, 
1966  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  or  Battle  or  New  Orleans  Sesqoi- 

CKNTENNUL     CELEBRATION     COMMISSION^ 

A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  Sesqulcentennlal  Celebration, 
Washington,  D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  final  report  of  that  Commission 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
RePOHTB  OK  Final  SvrTLEMZNT  or  Claims  or 
Certain  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  Washington.  D.C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finaUy  concluded  vrtth  respect  to 
the  claim  of  Abeentee  Delaware  Tribe,  Okla- 
homa, docket  No.  337  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indiana  of 
Wisconsin,  docket  No.  166  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Yakima  Tribe,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Wlshram  Band  of  Yakima  In- 
dians, docket  No.  165  (with  accompanyUig 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington.  D.C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  cUim  of  the  Osage  Nation  of  Indians 
docket  No.  127  (with  accompanying  papers);' 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  Uw,  that  proceedings 
have  been  flnaUy  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe. 
White  Earth  Band,  Leech  Lake  Bank,  MlUe 
Lac  Band,  Bd  Wilson,  James  Davis,  John  Car- 
bow.  WtUlam  Morell,  Harold  Emerson,  Joseph 
Morrison,  Ole  Sam,  Monroe  Skinaway,  Eu- 
gene Reynolds,  Ftank  La  Roes.  Joseph  Mon- 
roe, Archie  Llbby,  and  John  Squirrel,  docket 
Nos.  IS-B  and  18-N  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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A  letter  from  the  Chief  Oommtiloner. 
IndUtn  Clalma  Commlaeloa.  Waahlngtoo, 
DC.  reporting,  ptinuant  to  l»w,  tta*t  pro- 
neofllngi  h*ve  been  flnaUy  concluded  with 
rrapect  to  the  claUn  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Um»tllU  IndUn  Beeervatlon. 
docket  Noe.  364.  a04-A  and  364-8  (with  ac- 
companying papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commluloner, 
Indian  Clalma  Commlaalon,  Washington, 
D.C.,  reporting,  piireuant  to  law,  that  pro- 
ceedings have  been  finally  concluded  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Tribe  it  Indiana  of  Oklahoma,  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Tribe  of  Missouri,  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Tribe  of  the  Mississippi  In  Iowa,  et  al., 
docket  No.  233  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  pro- 
ceedings have  been  finally  concliided  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of 
the  Iowa  Reservation  In  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, the  Iowa  Tribe  of  the  Iowa  Reaerra- 
tion  In  Oklahoma,  et  al,  Omaha  Tribe  of 
Nebraska,  et  al.,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Oklahoma,  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Tribe  of  Missouri,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of 
the  Mississippi  in  Iowa,  et  al.,  docket  No. 
138  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Audit  Rxpobt  or  Fb>ebai.  Bax  Association 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  audit  report  of  that  association,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  80,  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
RxpoKT  OM  SiTBvrr  or  School  DxsxamxoATioir 

m  THX  SotrrRXur  amd  Boxoxx  SrsTxa 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  puisuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
survey  of  school  desegregation  in  the  south- 
em  and  border  States  1066-60  (with  an  ac- 
compMinylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RxroBT  ON  PoetnoNs  in  Oxadxb  OS-16,  06-17. 
AND  OS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington.  O.C,  tran- 
mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  posi- 
tions in  grades  08-16,  OS-17,  and  OS-18,  re- 
lating to  the  Office  of  the  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations,  for  the  calendar 
year  1966  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

RXPOKT  OK  An  POLLimON  XT  FBMXAI,  ACRV- 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Monsonxt  and  Mr. 
Caklson  members  of  the  coimnittee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  air  pollution  by  Federal 
actlvlUes.  dated  Jan\iary  19M  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Woks. 

DaPoamoH  or  Wxwuuriym  Papxu 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files 
of  several  departments  and  agenclee  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  buslnees  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ao- 
oompanylng  papers) :  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  m  the 
Sxaeuttv*  OepartuMOti. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated  : 

By  the  ACTINO  PRBSIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

"bJ.  Rxa.  735 

"Joint  resolutloD  In  support  of  the  U.S.  policy 

in  Vietnam 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Maine 
in  special  session  of  the  103d  leglsUtlve  ses- 
sion assembled,  most  respectfully  preeent  and 
petition  your  honorable  body  as  follows: 

"  Whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
stands  committed  to  a  policy  of  resisting  the 
forces  of  Communist  aggression  which  Im- 
peril the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  people 
and  nations  of  the  free  world:  and 

"  'Whereas  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
f(M«es  of  totalitarianism  recognize  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  a  nation,  will 
utilize  every  means  at  its  disposal  to  honor 
such  commitments;  and 

"  'Whereas  the  present  use  of  American 
,  military  forces  In  Vietnam  manifests  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Implement  thla  policy  whenever  and 
wherever  the  freedom  of  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  are  threatened;  and 

"  'Whereas  our  military  forces,  in  this  great 
struggle,  are  proving  a  decisive  factor  In  im- 
plementing American  policy,  not  only  In  the 
defense  of  Vietnam  against  Communist  ag- 
gression, but  as  a  developing  arsenal  of 
ftwngth  which  will  provide  the  means  of 
securing  a  final  peace:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"  'Resolved.  That  we,  your  memorialists, 
urge  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  recognition  of  the  sacrlflces 
and  heroism  of  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam, extend  the  profound  thanks  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
the  military  forces  of  this  country  in  Viet- 
nam for  their  valiant  efforts;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"  'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  sUte, 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  In  Congress  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  from  this  State.' 

"In  senate  chamber,  February  1,  1966. 
"Edwin  H.  Pxxt, 

"Secretary. 

"House  of  representatives,  February  1, 1966. 
"JXBOicx  O.  Plantk, 

"Clerk." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"S.J.  Rxs.  711 
"Resolution  ratifying  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Oonstltutlon  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  presidential  succession 

and  inability 

"Whereas  the  89th  Congrees  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  the  1st  session  begun 
and  held  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  on 
Wednesday,  the  6th  day  of  January  1968.  by 
a  constitutional  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
Houses  adopted  a  Joint  rssolutlon  propaatsg 


an  amendment  to  the  Oonstltutlon  of  the 

United  States,  to  wit: 

"  'JOINT   axsoLTmoir   pxorosnro   ah   aioni). 

»SXNT  TO  THX  CONBTITOTION  OT'THX  UWllfn 
STATKS  aXLATINO  TO  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  PB18- 
mXNCT  AND  VICX-PKXSmXNCT  AND  TO  CASIS 
WHXXX  THX  PKXSIDXNT  IS  XTNAXLX  TO  DI8- 
CRAXCC     THX     POWXB8     AND     DUTIXS     Or     HIS 

onrKS 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (ttoo-thirdt 
of  each  House  concurHng  therein).  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  7  years  from  the 
date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

ASTICLX  — 

"SxenoN  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

"  '  "Sxc.  3.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Bouses  of  Congress. 

Sxc.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives his  written  declaration  that  he  is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to  them  s 
written  declaration  to  the  contrary,  such 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

Sxc.  4.  Whenever    the    Vice    President 

and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  ' 
of  the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  Immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

" '  "Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives his  written  declaration  that  no  in- 
ability exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  department  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit within  4  days  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  their  written  decla- 
ration that  the  President  U  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  dutlee  of  his  office. 
Thereupon  Congrees  shaU  decide  the  Issue, 
assembling  within  48  hours  for  that  purpose 
If  not  In  session.  If  the  Congress,  within  21 
days  after  receipt  of  the  latter  written  decla- 
ration, or,  if  Congress  is  not  In  session,  with- 
in 21  days  after  Congress  Is  required  to 
assemble,  determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  that  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  same  as  Acting  President;  other- 
wise, the  President  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office"  ':  Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine  hereby  ratifies  and  adopU 
this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Maine  notify  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  Preeident  pro  tempore 
or   the   Ssnau   of   the   United   SUtee,   the 
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speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  Admiiustrator  of  Oen- 
«ral  Servloea  of  the  United  States,  and  each 
Senator  and   Representative  from  Maine  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  this  ac- 
tion of  the  legislature  by  forwarding  to  each 
of  them  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution. 
"In  senate  chamber,  JanuRry  21,  1966. 
"Edwin  H.  Pi»T.  Secretary. 
"House  of  represenV-tlves,  JanuEiry  24, 1966. 
"JxxcMX  O.  PtANTx,  Clerk. 
"Kxnneth  M.  CtrxTis, 

"Secretary  of  State." 

A  conciirrent  resolution  oC  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works : 

"HotlBX    COMCUKXXNT    RKOLtmOM    9 

"A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roculs  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  adjust  certain  ad- 
ministrative policies  immediately  so  that  the 
planning  and  construction  Of  Interstate  90 
Highway  in  South  Dakota,  may  be  completed 
with  a  minimum  of  permanent  economic 
hardship  to  the  land  area  and  the  adjacent 
land  area  severed. 

"Whereas  administrative  policies  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  have  not  considered  the 
economic  impact  of  Interstate  90  on  the  agri- 
cultural businesses  and  livestock  operations 
in  the  semlarid  country  of  South  Dakota; 
and 

"Whereas  under  present  administrative 
policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  practical  sized  land  service 
facilities  cannot  be  included  In  the  design  of 
Interstate  90;  and 

"Whereas  cattle  and  equipment  passes 
should  be  justified  on-the  baets  of  need  rather 
than  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  present 
policy  that  these  access  facilities  must  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  thf  monetary  value 
of  severance  damages  mlniis  the  cost  of  the 
structure;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  need  for  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  establish  administrative  fiexl- 
blllty  in  recent  national  policies  for  land 
service  access  facilities  for  clittle  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits  which  will  -inot  force  South 
Dakota  operators  to  sell  their  units  and  not 
make  agricultural  units  unworkable  and  Im- 
possible to  manage;  and 

"Whereas  proposed  changes  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Rotids  for  ap- 
proval by  the  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Highways  which  represent  a  sincere  attempt 
to  minimize  the  detrimental  Impact  the  in- 
terstate has  on  certain  land  holdings  which 
have  incorporated  sound  engineering  prac- 
tices and  resulted  In  a  reduction  In  cost  of 
Federal  expenditures  and  these  profKisals 
have  been  rejected;  and 

"Whereas  Interstate  90  construction  frcon 
Cactus  Flat  to  Chamberlain  must  be  accom- 
plished recognizing  It  is  in  the  public  Inter- 
est to  construct  an  adequate  nvunber  of  cattle 
and  equipment  underpasses  even  though  the 
reduction  in  right-of-way  damages  of  an  In- 
dividual severed  Is  Insufficient  to  offset  the 
cost.  Policy  must  consider  multiple  owner 
use  and  the  area  economy:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  41st  LegUlature.  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  (the  Senate  concurring  therein) ,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  and  Is, 
memorialized  to  direct  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  make  administrative  policy 
changes  in  regard  to  access  structures  in- 
cluded in  Interstate  90  which  will  allow  these 
fscllities  at  reasonable  intervals  based  on 
need  considering  the  land  use  of  the  area  and 
the  economy  of  the  area;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to   the  Vice  nrseldent  of  the 


United  States,  the  members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  South  Dakota,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
to  the  South  Dakota  Department  of  High- 
ways, Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
January  28,  1966. 

"Concurred  In  by  the  senate  February  3, 
1966. 

"LXM  OVXXPXCK, 

"Lieutenant  Governor,  President  of  the 
Seruite. 

"Chaxlxs  Daoz, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"AttMt: 

"NXKLS  P.  JXNSXN, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"PAtTL  INMAM, 

"Chief  Clerk." 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;  ordered  to  He 
on  the  table: 

"RxsoLtrrioNS  Memoxiauzinc  the  Congkxss 

or  THE  United  States  To  Repeal  Section 

14(b)  or  THX  TArr-BAXTLXT  Act 

"Whereas  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Bart- 
ley  Act  permits  States  to  prohibit  labor 
agreements  that  make  union  membership  a 
condition  of  employment;  and 

"Whereas  19  States  have  such  laws,  which 
organized  labor  and  President  Johnson  have 
stated  are  detrimental  and  cause  Irreparable 
harm  to  the  cause  of  unionism  in  the  United 
States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each 
Member  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  February  7.  1966. 

"Thomas  A.  Chaowick,  Clerk. 

"A  true  copy.  . 

"Attest: 

"KxviN  H.  Whitx, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  city  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  favoring  the 
restoration  of  the  funds  deducted  from  the 
special  school  milk  program  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

A  reeolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Pioneer  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive. Inc.,  of  Plqua,  Ohio,  relating  to  the 
availability  of  funds  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  Federal  Bank  for  Cooperatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Association  of  Travel 
Organizations,  Washington,  D.C.,  favoring 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Visitors  Cen- 
ter in  the  city  of  Washington;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  convention  of 
the  Macomb  County,  Mich.,  AFL-CIO  Coun- 
cil, relating  to  a  Macomb  Coimty  community 
college;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Local  Union  160 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers,  favoring  the  .repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

Hie  memorial  of  Bertha  Alien,  of  Hebo, 
Oreg.,  remonstrating  against  the  repeal  of 
secUon  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
TRANSPORTATION  AGENCY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartkk  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompansring  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  the  first  annual  report  required 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  by  section  6  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-173). 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  was 
marked  by  significant  advances  toward 
solving  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  Washington  area. 

Congress  approved  plans  for  a  rapid 
transit  system,  authorized  its  construc- 
tion, and  authorized  grants  from  the 
Federal  and  District  Governments  as  a 
first  stage  in  financing  its  development. 
As  soon  as  funds  were  made  available, 
the  Transportation  Agency  began  the 
necessary  work  still  remaining  before 
actual  construction  can  begin. 

There  is,  nonetheless,  much  left  to  do. 
The  rapid  transit  system  will  achieve 
maximum  usefulness  only  when  it  is 
extended  into  Maryland  and  Virginia 
suburbs.  The  interstate  compsM:t  among 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  promptly  presented  to 
Congress  for  its  consent,  in  order  Uiat 
the  interstate  authority  may  develop 
plans  for  a  full  regional  system  and  a 
financial  plan  for  its  construction.  Ar- 
rangements must  be  perfected  to  trans- 
fer the  responsibility  for  the  system  in 
an  orderly  and  proper  way  from  the 
Agency  to  the  Interstate  authority. 
These  tasks  are  not  easy,  and  it  will  re- 
quire diligent  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
people  and  agencies  to  master  the  prob- 
lems that  remain. 

The  Congress  can  be  assured,  however, 
that  all  of  these  problems  are  being  given 
the  fullest  and  most  diligent  cunsldera- 
tion,  and  that  none  of  them  will  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  uninter- 
rupted schedule  of  construction. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thb  White  House,  February  14,  1966. 


REPORT   OP   U.S.    ARMS    CONTROL 
AND     DISARMAMENT     AGENCY- 
MESSAGE      FROM      THE      PRESI-' 
DENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  382) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
eign  Relations; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitting  the  Fifth  Annual 

Report  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agency. 
This  report  describea  a  year  of  Intense 

negotiation  and  research.    It  reveals  an 

increased  seriousness  on  tbe  part  of  many 
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nations  toward  the  problems  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

In  1886,  under  the  Increasing  pressure 
of  the  niKlear  threat,  aims  control  and 
disarmament  was  taken  up  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Disarma- 
ment Commission  In  5  years;  at  the 
18-Natlon  Disarmament  Committee  In 
Geneva;  In  the  fall  session  of  the 
20th  General  Assembly;  and  in  prirate 
diplomatic  exchanges. 

In  all  of  these  activities  the  n.S.  posi- 
tion benefited  from  the  thorough  re- 
search and  careful  preparations  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
carried  out  under  the  authority  granted 
it  by  the  Congress. 

This  research  axKl  preparation  has  been 
oanied  out  on  a  wide  variety  of  prob- 
lems— from  weapons  Inspection  to  the 
economic  consequences  of  reductions  or 
shifts  In  military  spending.  In  all  this 
work  our  guiding  principle  has  been  the 
long-range  security  of  the  United  SUtes. 
which  Inevitably  Involves  the  long-range 
peace  and  stability  of  the  world. 

icALTwa  TRi  smcAO  or  KUcutAm  wiAPom 

During  IMS  the  concern  of  the  world 
turned  increasingly  to  the  vital  question 
of  preventing  nuclear  weapons  from  be- 
coming standard  equipment  in  the 
world's  arsenals.  We  are  approaching  a 
critical  period  in  effort*  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Biany  coun- 
tries now  have  the  resources,  the  techni- 
cal ability  and  the  scientific  manpower 
needed  to  build  nuclear  weapons  systems. 
We  hear  voices  saying  that  these  coun- 
tries can  afford  such  costly  weapons, 
even  though  they  would  have  to  be 
bought  at  the  expense  of  the  basic  needs 
of  their  people. 

I  have  committed  my  administration 
to  the  task  of  persuading  the  nonnuclear 
countries  that  It  Is  neither  in  the  In- 
terests of  their  security,  nor  of  world 
peace,  to  develop  nuclear  weapons.  This 
has  been  the  main  thrust  behind  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  during  the  past  year,  and 
It  win  continue  to  be  in  the  year  we  are 
now  entering. 

On  January  «7. 1986, 1  presented  to  the 
18-Natlon  Conunlttee  on  Disarmament 
at  Geneva  a  7-polnt  program  designed 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
and  to  reduce  nuclear  stocks.  I  have  in- 
structed our  negotiators  to  walk  the  extra 
mile  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  weap- 
ons of  war  submit  to  man's  need  for 
peace. 

In  giving  these  instmetlons.  and  in 
transmittinc  this  report,  I  reaisirm  my 
belief  that  it  Is  possible  through  reason 
and  through  patient  effort  to  translate 
the  world's  common  Interest  In  survival 
Into  concrete  acts  of  restraint  and  ac- 
commodation between  the  nations. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

TBB  Whitb  Hottss.  f  ebrvory  IS.  1966. 


REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  IN  IMPLE- 
MENTING THE  WILDERNESS  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRE8I- 
JXirr  (H.  DOC.  381) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  period  of  expansion  and  explora- 
tion, the  great  era  of  successive  western 
frontiers,  has  now  become  a  part  of  our 
American  past.  To  the  pioneer  of  his- 
tory the  wilderness  was  a  foe  to  be  con- 
quered, so  that  he  might  make  farms  and 
pastures  out  of  the  endless  forests. 

Today's  pioneer  has  a  new  purpose — to 
preserve  some  remnants  of  that  wilder- 
ness from  the  onrush  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  ax  and  the  plow  will  not  serve  us 
in  this  struggle.  Today's  instruments 
are  more  subtle.  They  are  progressive 
law  and  informed  public  opinion — de- 
manding that  we  maintain  our  wilder- 
ness birthright. 

The  Wilderness  Act  Is  one  in  the  long 
list  of  creative  conservation  measures 
that  Congress  has  passed  and  I  have 
signed  Into  law. 

Legislation  Is  one  thing;  iwiminlstra- 
tlon  is  another.  The  executive  branch 
must  fulfill  its  responsibility  with  com- 
monsense  and  imagination.  0\ir  people 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  know, 
even  for  short  periods  of  time,  the  won- 
ders of  God's  creation  expressed  in 
earth's  wilderness  areas. 

The  maintenance  of  our  existing  wil- 
derness system  is  a  priority  program  of 
the  Federal  Government.  We  are  con- 
stantly reviewing  primitive  and  roadless 
areas  toAetermine  whether  they  should 
be  rec9inmended  for  preservation  as  part 
of  our  wilderness  system. 

The  Congress  has  wisely  provided  for 
public  participation  as  reviews  of  the 
primitive  and  roadless  areas  proceed.  I 
am  determined  to  assure  that  both  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  provide  full 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  public 
views  before  final  recommendations  are 
prepared  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  Congress  today 
the  second  annual  report  of  our  progress 
in  Implementing  the  Wilderness  Act.  We 
are  wdl  underway  toward  protecting 
God's  gift  of  mystery  and  wonder  that 
is  the  American  wilderness. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Th«  WnrrE  Hotrsx,  February  14. 1966. 


REPORT    OF    THE    CIVIL    SERVICE 

COMMISSION— MESSAGE        PROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  333) 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER  laid  before 

the  Senate  the  following  message  from 

the    President    of    the    United    States, 

which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 

was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commissltm 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jtme  30, 1985. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
THB  Whttx  Hoirsx,  February  14. 1966. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnlBtratloo. 
without  amendment: 

8.  Res.  207.  ResoluUon  to  authorize  prlnU 
Ing  additional  copies  of  heaxlngs  on  S.  4 
89th  CongreM,  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  (Rept.  No  003) ; 

8.  Res.  208.  Resolution  to  authorize  print- 
ing addlUonal  coplee  of  hearings  on  8.  3, 
89th  Congrees,  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  (Rept.  No.  994) ;  and 

8.  Res.  210.  ResoluUon  anthorltfng  the 
prlnttng  of  additional  coptee  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Report  on  the  Plve- 
Year  Record  of  the  Adrlsory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  RelaUons  and  lU  Future 
Role"  (Rept.  No.  095) . 

By  Mr,  LONO  of  LouUlana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  6831.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  and  cement 
windows  for  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Semi- 
nary  of  Olenmont,   N.T.    (Rept.  No.    1(X)0)- 

H.R.  10626.  An  act  relating  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  amounts  paid  to  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  to  their  survivors  (Rent. 
No.  1004); 

H.R.  11006.  An  act  to  extend  the  statutory 
burial  allowance  to  certain  veterans  whose 
deaths  occur  as  a  result  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability  (Rept.  No.  1001) ; 

HJl.  11007.  An  act  to  provide  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  assume  the  duties  of  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Administrator,  or  during  a  vacancy  In 
that  office,  and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  Ko. 
1008);  and 

HJl.  11747.  An  act  to  amend  section  3308, 
tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  reatrlct  the 
conditions  under  which  benefits  are  Im- 
mediately reduced  upon  readmlMlon  of  vet- 
erans for  liospltalizatlon  or  other  insUtu- 
tlonsJ  care  (Bept.  No.  1003). 
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STATUS  OP  TAXES  AND  TAX  LIENS 
IN  BANKRUPTCY  PROCEEDINOS— 
MDIORITY  VIEWS— REPORTS  OF 
A  COMMTITEE 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  recom- 
mendations: 

8. 976.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
with  respect  to  limiting  the  priority  and 
nondlschargeablUty  of  taxea  in  bankruptcy 
(Rept.  No.  996): 

8. 19ia.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  1.  17a.  67J, 
64a(6),  e7(b),  67c.  and  70c  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
997); 

HJl.  136.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1,  17a, 
64a(6) .  87(b) ,  670,  and  70c  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  999); 
and 

H.R.  3438.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  with  respect  to  limiting  the  prior- 
ity and  nondlschargeablUty  of  taxee  in  bank- 
ruptcy (Rept.  NO.  998). 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  I  file 
minority  views  on  the  recommendations 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Those  Mils  were  In  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  quite  some  time,  and  then,  by 
common  understanding,  they  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
That  committee  Is  prepared  to  report 


them,  and  they  will  be  repealed  sometime 
before  midnight  I ; 

I  ask  that  the  minority  views  be 
printed  with  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  repott  will  be  so 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS  POR 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  224) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Is  authorized,  untU  otberwlae  provided  by 
law.  to  employ  six  addltlooal  professional 
staff  members  and  six  clerical  assistants  to 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  In  accordanoe  with  section 
302(e),  as  amended,  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organisation Act  of  1946,  and  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  4.  Eightieth  Coagresa.  appfx>vad 
February  19,  1947,  as  amended. 


WILFRED  C.  ROBERTSON— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMTTTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  222);  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Wilfred  C.  Robertson,  wldowar  of  Elizabeth 
Bond  Robertson,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
St  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to 
one  year's  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
said  Bum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


PRED  W.  PRAY,  SR.— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  223);  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendsur :      f  j 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretaify  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Fred  W.  Fray.  Sr.,  widower  of  Iva  L.  Fray,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  simi  equal  to  seven  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resoluition  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
■unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows;  || 

ByUr.  CABLSON:  II 

S.  2926.  A  bin  for  the  reiuir  of  Chester  X. 

Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATH: 

S.  2926.  A  bin  to  amend  tltte  XVin  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  eliminate,  in 

■certain  cases,  the  requirement  that  an  In- 


sured indivtdual  have  flrat  been  admitted 
to  a  hospital  in  order  to  qualify  under  such 
title  for  the  extended  c&re  services  provided 
theretinder;   to  the  C<xnmittee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he 
introduced    the   above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
ByMr.MUSKIS: 
S.  2927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  enUtled 
"An  Act  to  establish  an  Advisory  Commis- 
BioQ  on  Intergoverimiental  Relations",  ap- 
proved September  24,  1959;  to  the  Committee 
on   Oovernmcnt  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttbkic  when  he 
Introduced  tixe  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maasachuaetts: 
8.2028.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  IV  of  the 
CivU  Bights  Act  of  1964  In  order  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  grants  to  school 
boards  In  support  of  programs  designed  to 
overcome  any  racial  Imbalance  In  the  public 
schools;  to  ttie  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See    the   remarks    of   Mr.    Kknnkdt    of 
Massachusetts  when  he  introduced  the  above 
bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
8.2929.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Therese 
Elgrably;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
8.  2930.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
4,  1960  (64  Stat.  411),  to  provide  salary  in- 
creases for  certain   members  of   the  police 
force  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana   (for  Mr. 

Sparkman)  : 

S.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 

AprU  17,  1966,  as  State  and  Municipal  Bond 

Week;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 
STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 
OF  THE  FISCAL  AND  MONETARY 
P(3SmON   OP  THE  U.S.  (30VERN- 
BCENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hartkk,  and  Mr.  Metcalf)  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  221)  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  make  a  study 
of  the  fiscal  and  monetary  position  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  view  of  our  com- 
mitments in  Vietnam,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Suathers, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

WILFRED  C.  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  222)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Wil- 
fred C.  Robertson,  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


FRED  W.  PRAY,  SR. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  223)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Fred 
W.  Fray.  Sr.,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  CaroUna,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


ADDITIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS  POR 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  reported  «m  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  224)  to  provide  six 
additional  profesHlonal  staff  members 
and  six  additional  clerical  assistants  for 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  rescdution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana, which  appears  under  the  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees".) 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  AL- 
BERT THOMAS  OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Yarborottoh)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  225)  relative  to  the  death  of  Rep- 
resentative Albert  Thomas  of  Texas, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Tower,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXTENDED   MEDICAL   CARE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  apprcKiriate  reference  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
eliminate  In  certain  cases  the  require- 
ment that  an  Insured  individual  must 
first  have  been  admitted  to  a  hospital  in 
order  to  qualify  for  extended  care 
services. 

Last  year  when  Congress  adopted  Pub- 
lic Law  88-97,  it  was  provided  that  to  be 
eligible  for  extended  care  services  a  per- 
son must  first  have  been  a  patient  in  a 
ho^ltal  for  not  less  than  3  consecutive 
days  before  being  transferred  to  another 
facility.  While  in  the  majority  of  cases 
elderly  persons  who  become  ill  may  re- 
quire hospitalization,  there  are  many 
other  Instances  In  which  the  nature  of 
the  Illness  does  not  first  require  the  spe- 
cialized treatment  such  institutions 
provide. 

I  have  been  informed  by  reliable 
sources  that  from  a  medical  standpoint 
there  is  little  Justification  for  requiring  a 
prior  3-day  stay  in  a  hospital  for  many 
older  patients  who  are  in  need  of  ex- 
tended care.  The  result  of  tills  provi- 
sion inevitably  will  be  to  Increase  unnec-^ 
eessarlly  the  heavy  burden  on  our  spe- 
cialized medical  facilities  which  are  al- 
ready overcrowded  In  many  Instances 
and  which  are  likely  to  become  more  so 
as  soon  as  the  new  act  becomes  effective. 

Probably  one  of  the  reasons  for  Insist- 
ing that  persons  first  be  suimitted  to  a 
hospital  before  being  eligible  for  assign- 
ment to  a  nursing  home  was  to  make  sure 
beyond  any  doubt  that  their  physical 
condition  necessitated  and  would  benefit 
from  extended  care  treatment.  While 
this  is  entirely  proper,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  same  objective  can  be  attained  with- 
out requiring  a  preliminary  3 -day  period 
of  residence  In  a  hospital.   Consequently, 
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my  bill  proposes  that  extoxled  care 
should  b«  made  available  to  an  eligible 
person  whd  has  received  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic  services  if  both  his 
physician  and  the  hospital  from  which 
he  received  such  services  certify  within 
7  days  that  he  Is  in  need  of  extended  care 
and  if  he  is  admitted  to  an  extended  care 
facility  within  14  days  after  that  need 
was  certified.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
would  provide  adequate  safeguard 
against  any  possible  lessening  of  stand- 
ards or  collusive  arrangements,  because 
each  eligible  patient  would  be  subjected 
to  diagnostic  tests  by  a  hospital  and 
would  have  to  be  certified  In  need  of  ex- 
tended care  services  by  both  the  hospital 
and  the  patient's  physician. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  hospital 
insurance  feature  of  Public  Law  89-97 
becomes  effective  on  July  1  of  this  year, 
the  extended  care  benefits  are  not  sched- 
uled to  begin  until  next  January  1. 
There  is  still  ample  time  to  make  this 
relatively  minor  amendment  in  the  law 
which  I  believe  would  help  relieve  pres- 
sure for  space  In  our  hospitals  but  would 
not  In  any  way  reduce  the  standards  or 
complicate  the  administration  of  the  act. 
There  is  no  reason  why  hospital  beds, 
which  are  at  a  great  premium,  should  be 
occupied  by  elderly  persons  whose  indis- 
position is  such  that  they  can  receive 
thoroughly  adequate  care  and  treatment 
In  nursing  home  facilities.  Because  of 
the  obvious  benefits  which  could  result 
from  this  change  In  the  law,  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  consider  and  adopt  such 
an  amendment  before  this  part  of  the 
Medicare  Act  becomes  effective  next  year. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2926)  to  amend  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  elim- 
inate, in  certain  cases,  the  requirement 
than  an  insured  Individual  have  first 
been  admitted  to  a  hospital  in  order  to 
qualify  under  such  title  for  the  extended 
care  services  provided  thereunder,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bath,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  lae 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 
s.  39Se 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Representativea  of  the  Onited  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled.  Tliat  (a) 
Mctlon  1S14  (a)  (3>  (D)  of  tb«t  Social  8«- 
cwlty  Act  la  amended  to  read  aa  follows : 
"(D)  In  the  caae  of  post-hoepltal  ex- 
tended care  eenrlcee,  eucb  eervlcea  are  or  were 
required  to  be  glren  on  an  Inpatient  baala 
because  the  Individual  needs  or  needed 
skilled  nursing  care  on  a  continuing  basis 
for — 

"(I)  any  of  the  conditions  with  respect 
to  which  he  was  receiving  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  (or  services  which  would  con- 
stitute InpaUent  hoapltal  services  11  the  In- 
stitution mst  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(0)  and  (8)  of  section  18ei(e))  prior  to 
transfer  to  the  extended  care  faculty  or  for 
a  condition  requiring  such  extended  care 
services  which  aroae  after  such  transfer  and 
while  he  was  sUU  in  the  faculty  for  trsat- 
ment  <tf  the  condition  or  conditions  for 
which  he  was  receiving  such  Inpatient  hoa- 
pltal services,  or 


"(U)  any  condition  requiring  such  e^ 
tended  care  services  and  the  existence  of 
which  was  discovered  or  confirmed  as  a  result 
of  findings  made  while  the  Individual  was 
receiving  outpatient  diagnostic  services,  or. 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  has  been 
admitted  to  an  extended  care  facility  for 
such  a  condltlcMi,  any  other  condition  arising 
while  he  Is  In  such  faculty;". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1861(1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  term  'post-hoepltal  extended  care  serv- 
ices' means  extended  care  services  furnished 
an  Individual  (A)  after  transfer  from  a  hos- 
pital In  which  he  was  an  Inpatient  for  not 
leas  than  three  consecutive  days  before  his 
discharge  from  the  hospital  In  connection 
with  such  transfer,  or  (B)  after  he  has  re- 
ceived outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  serv- 
ices. If.  after  reviewing  the  findings  revealed 
by  such  services,  his  physican  and  the  hos- 
pital from  which  he  received  such  services 
certify  (not  later  than  7  days  after  the  termi- 
nation of  such  services)  that  be  Is  In  Im- 
mediate need  of  extended  care  services,  and 
If  he  U  admitted  to  an  extended  care  faclUty 
within  14  days  after  the  date  on  which  his 
need  for  extended  care  services  was  so 
certified." 


AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  86- 
380,  AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  AN 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL   RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  B«r.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  re- 
cently released  its  "Report  on  the  5-Year 
Record  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations."  This  sur- 
vey was  based  on  hearings  held  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  in  May  1965 
on  the  operations  of  the  Commission. 
Those  proceedings  revealed  that  the 
Commission  has  achieved  a  high  level  of 
competence  and  productivity  In  its  con- 
tinuing and  vital  study  of  problems  af- 
fecting intergovernmental  relations  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  The 
Commission,  composed  of  members  from 
all  levels  of  government,  has  developed  a 
reputation  for  sound  legislative  recom- 
mendations and  meticulous  staff  work. 
This  was  attested  to  by  some  19  witness- 
es, among  them  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  47  of  the 
56  reports  and  statements  submitted  by 
State  and  local  officials  and  organiza- 
tions, professional  and  public  interest 
groups,  and  other  interested  individuals. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  summarize 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Commission; 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee  details 
this  record  thoroughly.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic and  social  legislation  of  the  past 
5  years  cannot  be  realized  unless  and 
until  we  have  improved  intergovernmen- 
tal machinery  to  provide  a  high  degree  of 
coordination  and  cooperation  among  ad- 
ministrators and  programs  at  all  levels  of 
government.  It  Is  precisely  in  this  area 
that  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  is  making  a  vita] 
contribution. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  last 
year,  several  witnesses  suggested  changes 
in  Public  Law  86-380.  the  act  which  es- 
tablished the  Commission  in  1959.  The 
subcommittee  has  studied  theee  sugges- 
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tions  and  recommends  five  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress.  These  have  been 
Incorporated  In  the  bill  which  I  am  pre- 
senting today. 

Most  of  these  changes  are  minor  and 
ot  a  corrective  or  procedursil  nature. 

First,  changes  in  names  of  two  organi- 
zations named  In  the  original  act  require 
correction. 

Second,  an  amendment  Is  proposed 
which  will  allow  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission to  serve  until  his  reappointment, 
or  until  his  successor  is  appointed.  This 
will  eliminate  gaps  in  the  Commission 
at  those  times  when  there  are  delays  in 
appointments  and  reappointments  to  the 
Commission. 

Third,  an  amendment  is  proposed  to  set 
the  salary  of  the  Executive  Direclor  of 
the  Commission  at  level  IV  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964.  This 
would  be  equal  to  salaries  paid  to  suclj 
Federal  positions  as  members  of  regula- 
tory commissions,  assistant  departmen- 
tal secretaries,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  would  conform 
with  the  original  Intent  of  legislation 
which  set  the  Executive  Director's  salary 
at  a  level  comparable  with  the  heads  of 
small  Federal  agencies. 

Fourth,  a  minor  change  In  the  word- 
ing of  the  original  act  concerning 
compensation  of  Conunlsslon  members 
who  are  not  full-time  Federal,  State  or 
local  officials  is  proposed.  Use  of  the 
word  "shall"  In  the  original  act  has  re- 
sulted, in  at  least  one  instance,  in  a  man. 
datory  construction  by  a  State  attorney 
general  which  prevented  a  State  legisla- 
tor from  accepting  appointment  on  the 
Commission. 

Finally,  a  fifth  proposal  would  permit 
State  and  local  governments  and  their 
organizations,  as  well  as  interested  non- 
profit organizations,  to  contribute  funds 
toward  supporting  the  operation  of  the 
Commission. 

The  bill  has  been  recommended  by  the 
subcommittee  and  incorporates  these 
five  changes.  I  believe  it  will  strengthen 
the  Advisory  Commission  In  its  continu- 
ing work  of  resolving  critical  Federal, 
State,  and  local  questions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  2927)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions," approved  September  24.  1959,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  MnsKiz,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  Utle,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled.  That  para- 
graphs (8)  and  (7)  of  section  8(a)  of  the 
Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rels- 
Uons",  approved  September  34,  I9S0  (73  Stat. 
703;  fi  V&.C.  2378(a) ).  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(8)  ]\>ur  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  eight  mayors  submitted 
Jointly  by  the  National  League  of  Citlea  and 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Kayors;  and 
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"(7)  lliree  appointed  by  the  President 
from  a  panel  of  at  least  six  elected  county 
officers  submitted  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  S  of  such 
Act  (5  UJ3.C.  2373(c))  Is  anlsnded  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  term  of  office  of  ench  member  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  two  years;  members 
■Iiall  be  eUglble  for  reappolntanent;  and.  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  4(d),  members 
abaU  serve  untU  their  sucoessors  are  ap- 
pointed." 

Sac.  8.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  (5  0.S.C.  2376(f) )  Is  amebded  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  ( f )  No  Individual  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  Commission  shall  l>e  paid  compensa- 
tion for  such  employment  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  rate  provided  for  gradje  18  under  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  ClasaiQcatlon  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  except  that  the  executive 
director  of  the  Commission  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV 
In  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  saotlon  7  of  such 
Act  (6  U.S.C.  2377(b) )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "shaU  receive  compensation"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "may  receive  com- 
pensation". 

Sec.  6.  Such  Act  Is  further  anxended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  aa 
follows: 

"Sec.  9.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
receive  funds  through  grants,  contracts,  and 
contributions  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  organizations  thereof,  and  from 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  from  foundations  and  non- 
profit organizations.  Such  funds  may  be  re- 
ceived and  expended  by  the  Comtoission  only 
for  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  making  appro- 
priations to  the  Commission  the  Congress 
shall  consider  the  amount  of  any  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  ComnUssion  la  addition  to 
those  funds  appropriated  to  it  by  the 
Congress." 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  SCHOOL 
BOARDS  ATTEMPTINQ  TO  COR- 
RECT RACIAL  IMBAILANCES  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  designed  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  local  school  boards  act- 
ing to  correct  racial  Imbalance  In  their 
schools. 

Any  matter  affecting  the  quality  of  our 
education  and  the  well-being  of  our  chil- 
dren must  concern  us  seriously.  An  swie- 
quate  education  is  the  cornerstone  of 
good  citizenship,  and  In  today's  complex 
world,  an  economic  necessity.  It  is  not 
a  privilege  made  available  only  to  the 
few.  It  is  the  Indispensable  equipment 
of  all  freemen  and  their  key  to  equal  op- 
portunity. A  good  education  is  impor- 
tant for  all  children.  But  It  is  especially 
vital  for  the  disadvantaged,  particularly 
our  Negro  citizens. 

The  American  Negro,  If  ihe  is  to  have 
faith  in  any  of  our  sodety'b  institutions, 
must  have  faith  In  our  schools.  A  school 
Is  the  only  institution  which,  by  Its  very 
nature,  involves  a  dally  effort  to  give  to 
Its  students  something  they  did  not  have 
before,  smd  make  of  them  something  they 
were  not  before.  Without  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities,  the  American  Ne- 
gro will  never  obtain  the  ftill  citizenship 
which  is  his  birthright.  Because  of  ra- 
cial Imbalance  In  public  scliools,  many  a 


Negro  child  today  Is  being  denied  this 
(H>portunity.  Once  It  Is  denied,  the 
harmful  effects  In  most  cases  can  never 
be  completely  overcome. 

The  harm  occurring  from  racially  Im- 
balanced  public  schools  affects  many 
American  families,  both  in  my  own  State 
of  Massachusetts  and  in  many  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

The  legal  consequences  of  de  Jure  and 
de  facto  segregation  may  be  different, 
but.  because  the  harm  Is  the  same,  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  a  part  of  our  national 
policy  to  support  local  programs  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  problem  of  ra- 
cially Imbalanced  schools. 

Brown  against  Board  of  Education  es- 
tablished conclusively  that  the  enforced 
assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race  Is  forbidden  by  the 
UJ5.  Constitution.  These  decisions  and 
others  which  have  followed  directly  af- 
fected all  of  our  Southern  States,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  at  that 
time  had  educational  facilities  based  on 
a  system  of  legally  enforced  or  de  Jure 
segregation. 

But  the  legal  Impact  of  the  school 
segregation  cases  on  segregated  public 
school  sjrstems  in  the  North  find  West  of 
our  Nation  Is  less  clear.  With  some  ex- 
ceptions, segregation  In  educational  fa- 
cilities in  the  North  and  West  does  not 
exist  as  a  result  of  purposeful  official  ac- 
tions. But  it  does  exist  nonetheless.  As 
a  result  of  a  past  history  of  residential 
segregation  combined  with  a  commonly 
observed  school  policy  of  pupil  assign- 
ment based  on  place  of  residence,  school 
systems  which  axe  highly  segregated  de 
facto  by  color  can  be  found  In  almost 
every  major  city  in  the  North  and  West. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  a  study  last  year  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Advisory  Committee  on  Racial 
Imbalance  and  Education  found  that 
"most  Negro  children  In  Massachusetts 
attended  predominantly  Negro  schools 
while  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
white  citizens  attend  schools  that  are 
either  all  white  or  have  fewer  than  five 
nonwhlte  children  enrolled."  Massa- 
chusetts is  one  example,  but  by  no  means 
the  most  striking  one.  The  problem  of 
de  facto  school  segregation,  or  racial  im- 
balance, is  even  more  severe  in  those 
Northern  and  Western  States  which  have 
a  higher  percentage  of  nonwhlte  citizens 
than  my  own  State  does. 

Whetiier  school  segregation  is  de  Jure, 
as  in  the  South,  or  de  facto,  as  in  the 
North,  it  causes  the  same  Injury  to  our 
schoolchildren,  white  or  Negro.  As  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  said  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  the  separa- 
tion of  some  children  from  others  of 
similar  age  and  qualifications  because  of 
their  race  "generates  a  feeling  of  In- 
feriority as  to  their  status  that  may  af- 
fect their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way 
unlikely  ever  to  be  undone." 

Segregation  by  color,  whatever  the 
reason,  Is  harmful  to  schoolchildren. 
The  eminent  authorities  cited  In  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  and  numer- 
ous studies  since  that  ruling  testify  to 
this.  The  studies  Indicate  that  separa- 
tion of  schoolchildren  by  race  leads  to 
Ignorance  of  other  races,  and  that  this 
Ignorance    breeds   prejudice   and  fear. 


The  damage  Is  particularly  severe  for  the 
Negro  child,  whose  preschool  experiences 
with  the  harmful  effects  of  racial  dis- 
crimination are  reinforced  by  a  racially 
imbalanced  school. 

As  the  Panel  on  Education  of  the  plan- 
ning session  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference put  it: 

All  the  evidence  Indicates  that  Negro  chil- 
dren receive  an  education  deficient  in  qual- 
ity by  every  standard  of  quality — academic, 
achievement,  teaching,  supervision,  mate- 
rials, facilities,  curriculums.  building  stand- 
ards, and  so  forth — and  by  every  measure- 
ment of  consequences — reading  ability,  at- 
tendance at  college,  dropout  rate,  IQ,  and 
other  tests,  and  Incidence  of  personal  aliena- 
tion and  social  disorganization  (crime  and 
delinquency,  drug  addiction,  famUy  Instit- 
bUlty.  menial  Jobs,  and  unemployment). 
There  is  clear  documentary  evidence  of  a 
direct  relationship  between  segregated 
schools  and  inferior  education,  and  of  cumu- 
lative acadonic  retardation  among  children 
In  Negro  ghettos.  .  There  Is  evidence 
also  that  this  waste  ii  remediable,  hence  the 
greater  jtragedy . 

A  public  school  systein  should  provide 
the  means  and  the  opportunity  for  each 
child  to  develop  his  unique  individual  po- 
tential to  its  fullest  capacity.  It  should 
also  be  the  training  groimd  for  the  child's 
future  life  as  a  citizen  In  a  multiracial 
culture.  A  racially  Imbtdanced  school 
may  not  achieve  the  first  objective  be- 
cause a  Negro  child's  motivation  to  learn 
may  be  crippled  by  the  segregation  he  ex- 
periences in  his  school  environment. 
And  It  may  not  achieve  the  second  objec- 
tive because  a  Negro  child  who  has  been 
Isolated  from  the  majority  group  during 
his  school  years  will  often  be  ill-equipped 
to  take  his  place  In  an  integrated  world. 

Small  children,  Negro  or  white,  do  not 
make  fine  legal  distinctions  between  de 
jure  and  de  facto  segregation.  But  they 
do  know  what  they  see — and  they  ob- 
serve that  the  separateness  they  experi- 
ence is  based  on  color. 

But  although  the  harmful  effects  of 
both  de  jure  and  de  facto  segregation  are 
the  same,  the  law  until  now  has  distin- 
guished between  them.  The  most  recent 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  sug- 
gest that,  although  a  local  board  of  edu- 
cation has  the  legal  power  to  correct  ra- 
cial Imbalance,  it  does  not  have  the  legal  , 
duty  to  correct  such  Imbalance.  n,J 

These  decisions  refiect  In  part  the 
jurisprudential  problems  contained  In 
the  14th  amendment's  requirement  of 
"State  tuition."  And  they  also  refiect,  I 
believe.  4Jidicial  recognition  both  of  the 
complexities  involved  In  the  administra- 
tion of  a  public  school  system  and  of  the 
historic  faith  we  have  placed  in  the  abil- 
ity of  a  local  community  to  best  run  its 
own  schools. 

I  realize  that  correcting  racial  Imbal- 
ance is  often  difficult,  and  that  a  local 
school  board  is  justified  in  weighing  the 
competing  considerations  which  inevi- 
tably attend  the  formulation  of  sound 
school  policies.  And  I  recognize  that  if 
we  are  to  eliminate  concentrations  of 
Negro  pupils  in  certain  schools,  we  must 
try  to  do  it  without  violating  logical  at- 
tendance areas  or  sacrificing  other 
soimd  educational  considerations.  There 
are  important  values  to  be  preserved  in 
the  neighborhood  school  concept,  and  in 
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keeping  to  •  nrinlmiim  the  dlalocations  to 
which  small  children  are  subjected. 

And  I  am  also  aware  that  the  problem 
'we  face  In  our  schools  Is  not  simply  one 
of  racial  Imbalance,  but  also  a  problem 
of  Inferior  schools  and  of  culturally  de- 
prived children.  I  tend  to  agree  with  the 
findings  of  the  Allen  Report  In  New  Yoi*. 
that  "total  desegregation  of  all  schools  is 
simply  not  obtainable  in  the  foreseeable 
future  and  neither  planning  nor  pressure 
can  change  that  fact."  That  day  will  not 
come  until  we  have  succeeded  in  break- 
ing completely  all  aspects  of  the  cycle  of 
poverty,  ghetto  housing,  ghetto  schools, 
and  unskilled  Jobs  which  deny  Negroes 
equality  of  opportunity. 
But  these  qualifications  and  competing 
«  considerations  do  not  alter  the  basic 
reality — that  racial  imbalance  in  schools 
is  harming  our  children,  hampering  our 
rducational  objectives,  and  denying  our 
principle  of  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity. Although  there  may  be  no  consti- 
tutional compulsion  requiring  the  com- 
plete and  immediate  elimination  of  racial 
imbalance.  It  seems  basic  to  me  that  those 
school  districts  which  wish  to  aUevlate 
this  problem  should  receive  the  encour- 
agement and  support  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

For  this  reason  I  introduce  today  a  bill 
which  would  amend  title  IV  of  the  civil 
rights  of  1B64,  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Ediu:ation  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  grants  to  school  boards 
which  have  drawn  up  programs  for  over- 
coming racial  imbalance  in  their  public 
schools. 

Present  law  does  not  provide  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  education  programs 
designed  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Title 
HI  of  the  original  administration  civil 
rights  bill  of  1964  did  make  specific  pro- 
vision for  the  Inclusion  of  areas  of  racial 
imbalance  in  all  programs,  loan,  grant, 
and  assistance  projects  concerned  with 
the  study  and  alleviation  of  segregation 
in  public  education.  But  these  references 
were  eliminated  in  committee,  and  the 
bill  as  passed  provided  specifically  that 
"desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment to  public  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance." 

In  administering  this  bill,  therefore, 
the  Office  of  Education  has  been  severely 
limited  in  the  assistance  It  could  provide 
to  educational  programs  designed  to  deal 
with  de  facto  segregation.  This  assist- 
ance is  even  further  limited  by  the  fact 
that  only  $5  million  is  currently  available 
for  all  programs  In  grade  school,  high 
school,  and  universities  dealing  with 
racial  segregation:  while  requests  for 
assistance  presently  exceed  $20  million. 

The  proposal  I  offer  today  would  re- 
store the  present  law  to  its  original  form, 
and  permit  the  same  kind  of  assistance 
to  school  boards  acting  to  correct  de 
*^  facto  segregation  as  it  currently  makes 
available  to  school  boards  acting  to  cor- 
rect de  Jure  segregation. 

This  proposal  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education : 

First.  To  Include  studies  of  racial  im- 
balance in  his  survey  of  equality  in  edu- 
cational opportunities  throughout  the 
United  States; 

Second.  To  make  technical  assistance 
available  upon  request  to  thoae  school 


districts  which  want  to  prepare,  adopt, 
and  implement  plans  for  the  correction 
of  racial  imbalance; 

Third.  To  arrange  for  the  operation  of 
specisd  training  institutes  designed  to 
improve  the  ability  of  persoimel  who  deal 
with  educational  problems  occasioned  by 
racial  imbalance  in  school  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  already 
authorized  in  title  IV.  section  405 — pro- 
viding for  Inservice  training  for  teachers 
and  school  personnel  and  the  employ- 
ment of  special  advisors  on  problems  re- 
sulting from  desegregation  or  racial  im- 
balance— my  bill  would  also  make  grants 
available  for  the  following  school  proj- 
ects on  racial  Imbalance. 

First.  The  development  and  introduc- 
tion of  new  currlcular  material. 

Second.  The  taking  of  surveys  and  as- 
sessments leading  to  redistricting  or  re- 
allocation of  school  facilities. 

Third.  The  development  of  teacher 
exchange  programs. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  trans- 
portation projects  within  a  school  com- 
munity. 

Finally,  a  new  provision  under  this 
section  would  make  supplemental  con- 
struction funds  available  for  two  pur- 
poses: the  increasing  of  facilities  In  cen- 
tralized districts  so  these  districts  can 
absorb  outlying  and  outmoded  school- 
houses  and.  the  encouraging  of  new 
methods  of  school  design  and  construc- 
tion which  can  contribute  to  eliminating 
racial  imbalance. 

Under  the  proposal  I  offer  today,  $50 
million  would  be  appropriated  for  title 
rv.  This  increase  is  necessary  both  to 
finance  the  expected  projects  forthcom- 
ing from  the  expansion  of  the  act  to  in- 
clude racial  imbalance  plans,  and  also  to 
finance  more  adequately  the  existing  au- 
thority to  assist  de  Jure  desegregation 
programs.  The  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mates that  this  amount  is  the  absolute 
realistic  minimum  required  if  a  satis- 
factory Federal  effort  is  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  that  my 
proposal  contains  no  coercive  features 
whatsoever.  It  does  not  require  any 
school  board  to  take  any  action.  It  is 
simply  designed  to  help  those  school 
boards  who  have  determined  that  a  pro- 
gram to  correct  racial  Imbalance  is  nec- 
essary and  who  can  make  good  use  of  the 
Federal  funds  which  my  proposal  would 
provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  10 
days  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  addi- 
tional Senators  to  Join  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  biU  (S.  2928)  to  amend  tlUe  IV 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984  in  order 
to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  grants  to  school  boards  in  support  of 
programs  designed  to  overcome  any  ra- 
cial Imbalance  in  the  public  schools,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kenwidy  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  THOROUGH  IN- 
QUIRY INTO  OUR  FISCAL  AND 
MONETARY  POLICIES  BY  VIRTUE 
OP  THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  brooding  specter  of  the  wir  In 
Vietnam  looms  large  over  Washington. 
Government  officials,  members  of  the 
communications  media,  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  general,  all  realize  that  the 
single  most  important  issue  currently 
facing  this  Nation  is  the  conduct  of  our 
policy  in  a  small  beleaguered  country 
thousands  of  miles  from  our  own  shores. 
In  fact,  whether  they  uphold,  or  would 
have  us  renoimce  our  commitment  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  Senators, 
columnists,  businessmen,  students,  and 
all  men  of  good  will  affirm  that  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  in  southeast  Asia  Is  of  over- 
riding importance  to  the  United  States 
and  every  one  of  our  partners  in  the  free 
world. 

But,  concerned  as  we  are  over  events 
in  South  Vietnam  itself,  we  cannot  lose 
sight  of  the  problems  related  to  the  eco- 
nomic strength  which  undergirds  Amer- 
ica's ability  to  meet  her  responsibilities 
there — as  well  as  In  other  friendly  na- 
tions and  at  home.  We  cannot  and  must 
not  allow  the  political  and  military  ques- 
tions about  the  Vietnamese  struggle  to 
obscure  the  implications  for  our  economy 
of  the  increased  spending  required  to 
sustain  that  stniggle. 

Yet.  though  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
present  and  future  economic  trends  is 
vital  to  Intelligent  policymaking,  there 
has  been  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of 
public  concern  and  no  widespread  debate 
thus  far  in  this  area.  A  few  economists 
and  some  business  leaders  have  come 
forward  with  varying  economic  analyses 
and  widely  differing  proposals,  but  their 
efforts  have  received  scant  attention. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  places  the  final  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations In  the  hands  of  the  President. 
So,  while  debate  in  Congress  over  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  may  prove  healthy, 
may  help  clarify  the  issues  at  stake,  and 
may  even  develop  workable  alterna- 
tives— still,  in  the  final  analysis— we 
cannot  displace  that  ultimate  responsi- 
bility of  the  Chief  Executive— that  final 
decision  which  is  always  his. 

However,  the  same  Constitution  vests 
in  Congress  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  American  economy.  It  is  we 
who  must  enact  the  laws  levying  taxes, 
Imposing  duties,  appropriating  moneys, 
and  regulating  commerce.  And,  if  we 
are  to  legislate  in  a  manner  that  will  per- 
mit us  to  meet  our  international  obliga- 
tions while  maintaining  a  growing,  ex- 
panding domestic  economy.  Congress 
must  assemble  all  the  facts  and  informa- 
tion necessary  to  the  task. 

We  must  probe  beneath  surface  ap- 
pearances and  examine  in  detail  ran- 
kling questions  that  have  jret  to  be  re- 
solved to  everyone's  satisfaction. 

Mr.  President,  I,  for  one.  am  convinced 
that  the  United  States  is  following  the 
only  Just  and  honorable  course  of  policy 
open  to  us  in  Vietnam. 

But,  I  also  believe  that  we  would  be 
derelict  in  our  duty  If  we  did  not  ascer- 
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tain  whether  we  can  truly  afford  "guns 
and  butter"  without  endangering  our 
economic  health;  whether  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  military  expenditures  combined 
with  growing  domestic  programs  will 
generate  unbearable  'infiationary  pres- 
sures; whether  future  tax  increases  may 
be  required  to  keep  growth  steady  and 
stable ;  and.  whether  our  bal^nce-of -pay- 
ments deficits  can  be  further  reduced. 
These  are  Just  some  of  th^  matters  we 
need  to  look  into  in  order  to  discharge  our 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  inivestigation  is 
not  Just  desirable  and  timel)r,  it  is  urgent 
and  necessary. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  submitting 
a  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcaLf],  and  my- 
self, which  would  authorize  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  fiscal  and  monetary  position 
of  the  Goverrunent,  and  their  effect  on 
the  state  of  the  economy.  The  resolu- 
tion would  require  the  committee  to  re- 
port its  findings  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  deems  advisable  to  the 
Senate  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
day  on  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  this  resolution 
will  be  speedily  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  Appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  $21)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  orj  Finance,  as 
follows: 

s.  Rks.  221       I 

Resolved.  That  the  Commlttte  on  Finance, 
or  any  duly  authorized  eubcoEomlttee  there- 
of, l«  authorlzod  under  sectlone  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganitatlon  Act  of 
1046.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with  Ita 
Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
SUndlug  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  InvMtlgatlon  with 
respect  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  position  of  th«  Government 
of  the  United  Stetes  in  view  of  our  Increas- 
ing commitments  In  Vietnam,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  the  adequacy  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Government,  the  need  tor  Increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt,  meth- 
ods for  further  Improving  the  Onlted  States 
balance-of-payments  poelUon.  the  problem 
of  Interest  rates  and  other  matters  related 
to  the  Nation's  economic  welfare. 

See.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings  upon  the  study  and  Investigation 
authorized  by  this  resolution.  1»gether  with 
•uch  recommendatlooB  as  It  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  not  later  than  the  80th  day 
after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution  Is 
»«reed  to. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  TO  S.  2888 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
J«o  I  asked  unanimous  consent  that  8. 
2888  remain  at  the  desk  for  the  conven- 
ience of  those  Senators  who  desire  to  co- 
sponsor  It. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S. 
Z888  remain  at  the  desk  for  an  additional 
•eek  for  the  convenience  of  those  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  p>resent  today,  imtil 
February  23.  This  bill  would  give  prior- 
ity to  school  lunch  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  8.  2882.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as 
to  extend  to  June  30. 196«,  the  period  for 
initial  enrollment  in  the  program  of  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged  provided  under  part  B  of 
such  title,  the  names  of  Senator  Javits, 
of  New  York,  Senator  Allott,  of  Colo- 
rado, Senator  Fong,  of  Hawaii,  and  Sen- 
ator Scott,  of  Peruisylvania  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unarUmous  consent 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  29U)  to  amend  section  301 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  Introduced  by 
the   Senator   from   Georgia    [Mr.   Tal- 

MAOGS]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  udded  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2797  at  its 
next  printing. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILI^S 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

Authority  of  February  1 , 1 966 ;  / 

8.  2856.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207,  tltife 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  pre«crlbe..pf<j^jl*fre 
for  the  return  of  persons  who  have  fled,  in 
violation  of  the  conditions  of  ball  given  In 
any  State  or  Judicial  district  of  the  United 
States,  to  another  State  or  Judicial  district, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Exvin, 
Mr.  PoNO,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Habtkx,  Mr.  Javtfs, 
and  Mr.  Smathess. 

S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  American  History 
Month:  Mr.  Aixorr,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  BENNerr, 
Mr.  BiBLi,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.  Btro  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Chttbch,  Mr.  Citrtis,  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fan- 
tnti.  Mr.  FoNC,  Mr.  Gruikino,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hart,  Ut.  Hartkc,  Mr.  Hrttska,  Mr. 
Inowtr,  Mr.  JAvm,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Krnkrdt  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kknnedt  of 
New  Tork,  Mr.  Kdchxl,  Mr.  Lauschx,  Mr. 
Macnuson,  Mr.  McCartht,  Mr.  McOxx,  Mr. 
Metcalp,  Mr.  Mondalx,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 
MuRPHT,  li4r.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  PRotTTT, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Touno  of 
North  Dakota. 

Authority  of  Febrxiary  3,  1966: 

S.  2871.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  660. 
86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  to  provide  national  leader- 
ship to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses  by  means 
of  Intensive  research  and  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  findings,  and  for  other  purposes :  Mr. 
AixoTT,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Grueninc,  Mr. 
INOUTE,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalp,  Mr.  Mon- 
RONET,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Pell. 

8.  2874.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strength- 
ening of  American  educational  resources  for 
international  studies  and  research:  Mr. 
Oijuuc,  Mr.  ORXTXMurg,  Mr.  Hartkx,  Mr. 
Inoute.  Mr.  KxNNEOT  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Long  of  Mlssotirl,  Mrs.  Neuberorr,  Mr.  Pell, 


Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Rdicoft,  Mr.  WnxxAics 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Tabrorough. 
Authority  of  February  4.  1966 : 
8. 2877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1966  m  order  to  provide  for  a 
National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps: 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  DoxKUjis,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mrs.  NxuBERosR,  and  Mr.  Hibicoft. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommlt-  . 
tee  on  Constitutional  Amendments,  I 
wish  to  announce  forthcomhig  hear- 
ings on  electoral  college  reform.  The 
hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  at  10  ajn. 
on  F^ebruary  28,  March  1,  2.  3,  and  4, 
and  March  7  through  10.  They  will  be 
conducted  in  the  auditoriimi,  G-308  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  persons  or  organizations  inter- 
ested in  presenting  their  views  to  the 
subcommittee  should  contact  the  sub- 
committee staff  in  room  419,  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  phone  extension  3018. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  Om^  2704.  A 
BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  REG- 
ULATION OF  BANK  COLI^CnVF 
INVESTMENT  FUNDS  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
corrmiittee  on  Financial  Institutions  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2703,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  bank  collec- 
tive investment  funds. 

The  hearing  will  begin  on  Tuesday, 
March  8,  1966.  at  10  a.m..  in  room  5302. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  this  bill  are 
requested  to  notify  Matthew  Hale,  chief 
of  staff.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  tele- 
phone 22&-3921. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
Albert  Thomas,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  and  transmitted 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJR.  3314)  to 
require  premarital  examlnatloiu  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Whitenkr. 
Mr.  Wnj-iAMs,  Mr.  Horton.  and  Mr. 
RouDEBtrsH  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  ^at  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  antendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  647)  to 
ameiui  the  act  of  March  3.  1901,  to  per- 
mit the  appointment  of  new  trustees  in 
deeds  of  trust  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  agreement  of  the  parties;  asked  a 
confereiKje  with  the  Seiuite  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes    of    the    two    Houses 
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thereon,  and  that  Bfr.  Wvm,  Bfr. 
Abxsnxtht,  Mr.  Siotb  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Sprinokr,  and  Mr.  Nslssn  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Hoiue  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
10304)  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  re- 
porting by  physicians  and  Institutions 
in  the  District  of  Colimibla  of  certain 
physical  abuse  of  children ;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  ot  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Mulrk.  Mr.  Abernethy,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Sprinoer.  and 
Mr.  Nelsek  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  9985)  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  by 
physicians  and  hoepitals  or  similar  in- 
stitutions in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
injuries  caused  by  firearms  or  other 
dangerous  weapons;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Abkrnbtht,  Mr.  Multer.  and  Mr. 
Harsha  were  am>olnted  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROIliED  BILZ;3  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimoed  that 
the  Speaker  had  alBxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  Wlls  and  Joint  res- 
olution : 

B.  D.  An  act  to  provide  raadjustmant  u- 
•latance  to  voterana  who  Mrve  In  the  Armed 
Forcee  during  the  Induction  period; 

8.  1407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  E. 
Upp;  and 

HJ.  Rea.  403.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  Invitation  to  the  World  Health 
Organisation  to  hold  the  aad  World  Health 
Aaaembly  In  Boeton,  Mass..  in  IMO. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CARUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  food 
for  peace  program  ever  since  those  days 
of  serious  agricultural  surpluses  back  in 
1954,  when  we  enacted  the  original  Pub- 
lic Law  480  legislation. 

Last  week  the  President  submitted  to 
Congress  a  comprehensive  and  expanded 
food  for  peace  program.  The  President 
called  it  food  for  freedom.    Personally. 

I  regret  the  change  In  name  as  the  name 
food  for  peace  was  established  In  our 
own  Nation  and  the  world.  The  pro- 
gram, as  we  have  known  it  through  these 

II  years  of  operation,  has  been  useful  to 
lis  and  to  our  foreign  friends.  It  has  re- 
duced our  surpluses.  It  has  opened  new 
outlets  for  our  fields  and  our  fanners.  It 
has  brought  increased  Jobs  and  Income 
to  our  dt^  people.  It  has  fed  millions  of 
hungry  people  overseas.  It  has  stabi- 
lized food  prices  where  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  severe  Inflation.  It  has 
stimulated  economic  development  and 
■dfl  the  basis  for  expanded  private  trade. 
It  has  won  friends  for  us.  It  has 
strengthened   free   world   relaticmshlps 


and  has  advanced  the  peaceful  aims  for 
which  we  stand. 

The  program  has  done  all  that  we 
originally  hoped  for  it,  and  more.  The 
fact  that  we  propose  now  to  change  that 
program  is  in  the  spirit  of  progress  rather 
thim  dissatisfaction. 

Food  for  peace  has  been  not  only  a 
useful  tool  in  feeding  people  and  expand- 
ing trade,  but  also  has  been  a  highly  in- 
structive teacher.  The  lessons  we  have 
learned  are  the  basis  for  the  changes  now 
proposed. 

We  have  come  to  have  second  thoughts, 
for  example,  about  use  of  the  word  "sur- 
plus" in  a  world  where  millions  are 
hungry  or  imderfed.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  the  "disposal." 

The  farmers  of  Kansas  are  producing 
wheat  on  about  9  million  acres  of  their 
farmland,  and  a  substantial  eimount  of 
this  wheat  has  been  moving  to  foreign 
destinations  under  the  food-for-peace 
program. 

To  the  child  in  Bombay  who  stays 
alive  because  of  Kansas  wheat,  this  food 
is  the  most  Important  thing  in  his  exist- 
ence. For  a  life-giving  substance, 
the  word  "surplus"  sounds  singularly  in- 
appropriate. The  fact  that  we  are  mak- 
ing this  food  available  as  a  warmhearted, 
humanitarian  gesture  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  "disposal."  I  am  glad  that 
in  the  new  program  we  will  be  getting 
away  from  this  terminology.  I  am  glad 
that  the  emphasis  will  be  on  positive  use 
of  our  agricultural  abundance — feeding 
people,  supporting  their  economic  de- 
velopment, and  helping  them  to  create 
new  Jobs,  build  financial  independence, 
and  expand  commercial  trade. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  recogni- 
tion In  the  new  proposed  legislation  that 
trade — ^not  aid — in  the  final  analysis  is 
the  key  to  world  progress.  We  are  glad  to 
see  wheat  from  Kansas  farms  put  to 
use  In  feeding  hungry  people — but  we  are 
even  happier  as  these  people  emerge  from 
poverty,  perform  useful  work,  earn  wages 
and  salaries,  and  buy  our  good  Kansas 
wheat  in  the  marketplace. 

This  is  already  happening  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Feed  grains,  soy- 
beans, and  livestock  products  from  my 
State  are  being  sold  in  the  world  market. 
In  larger  and  larger  amounts,  for  dollars. 
It  is  deeply  satisfsring  to  know  that  my 
State  is  able  to  make  this  Important  con- 
tribution— and  it  is  doubly  satisfying  to 
know  that  our  food  aid  program,  as  we 
visualize  It  for  the  future,  will  put  new 
emphasis  on  helping  countries  make  this 
necessary  transition  from  food  aid  to 
food  trade. 


ELMER     B.     STAATS— NEW     COMP- 
TROLLER GEINERAL 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  is  fortunate  and  the  President  is 
to  be  commended  on  the  appointment  of 
Elmer  B.  Staats  as  Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  Staats  is  a  native  bom  Kansan 
and  has  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  Oov- 
ernmmt  service.  His  25  years  in  the 
Budget  Bureau  will  stand  him  in  good 
stesul  in  his  new  position. 

The  Comptroller  General's  Office  is  one 
agency  that  reports  directly  to  Congress 


and  is  truly  the  watchdog  of  Federal 
expenditures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled,  "New  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral," which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News,  issue  of  February  14,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  CoMPntouJB   OKMauL 

Last  B\iinmer  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  Joseph  Campbell,  wu 
compelled  to  retire  because  of  ill  bealtb. 
Which  was  too  bad  because  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  had  had  the  job  since  1964.  was  able, 
Independent,  and  dedicated. 

Now,  anally.  President  Johnson  has  found 
a  man  he  thlnlcs  will  be  an  appropriate  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Campbell.  His  choice  Is  Elmer 
B.  Staats,  a  career  Oovemment  executive  who 
has  been  Deputy  Director  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau since  1959. 

When  his  appointment  Is  approved  by  the 
Senate,  Mr.  St&ats  wUl  take  over  one  of  the 
truly  vital  Jobs  In  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
He  win  boss  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  a 
wholly  Independent  agency  accountable  di- 
rectly and  only  to  Congress.  In  brief,  GAO*! 
Job  Is  to  watch  how  the  money  Is  spent  and 
to  rap  knuckles  when  any  Is  misspent.  The 
Comptroller  Oeneral  has  been  dubbed,  with 
good  reason,  as  the  "taxpayers'  best  friend." 

Mr.  Staats  will  be  only  the  fifth  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  since  the  office  was  created 
In  1921,  and  all  have  been  singularly  com- 
petent men.  To  keep  the  office  wholly  inde- 
pendent, the  Comptroller  Oeneral  Is  appoint- 
ed for  a  15-year  term  (longest  In  the  Oovem- 
ment) and  can  be  removed  only  for  bardrock 
cause  and  only  by  Congress. 

With  26  years  In  the  Budget  Bureau,  Mr. 
Staats  probably  knows  as  much  about  the 
Oovernment's  Inside  workings  as  anyone— 
unless  It  would  be  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
Oeneral,  Prank  R.  Weltzel,  who  has  been  on 
that  Job  since  1953.  In  our  view,  he  too 
would  have  been  a  first-class  choice  for  the 
top  post. 

Every  year  the  OAO  saves  the  taxpayer* 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by  Its  audit*. 
Investigations,  and  otherwise.  But  the  real 
savings  probably  run  much  higher  than  the 
statistics  In  the  annual  reports — because  just 
having  such  an  office  Is  a  deterrent  to  waste. 
So  go  to  It,  Mr.  Staats;  everybody  Is  on  your 
side  but  the  wasters — and  they  abound. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  am  happy  to  yidd. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  with  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats  to  the  oflSoe 
of  Comptroller  General.  I  have  had 
dealings  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  think 
he  represents  the  very  finest  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  bureaus  and  in  our  Govern- 
ment here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  identify  myself  with  the 
lemarks  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!  with 
respect  to  the  new  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. Elmer  Staats. 

I  remember  over  the  years  when  he 
served  as  assistant  to  Maurice  Stans, 
the  Budget  Director,  and  worked  in  close 
association  with  him  throughout  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

Mr.  Staats  Is  a  dedicated  public  serr- 
ant.    He  rings  a  high  degree  of  ability 
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and  competence  to  his  Job,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  will  make  a^  outstanding 
Comptroller  General. 

I  compliment  the  administration  on 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Staats  to  be  Comp- 
troller General,  and  also  compliment  Mr. 
Staats  for  the  dedicated  service  he  has 
already  rendered  to  Congcess  and  the 
country. 

IT  IS  TIME  TO  PUT  SOME  IDLE 
ACRES  BACK  TO  WORK 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  food  situation  is  such  that  the 
United  States  must  give  immediate  con- 
sideration to  the  release  of  several  million 
acres  for  the  production  of  food  that 
are  now  being  held  out  ot  production 
through  allotment  acreage  programs. 

The  diminished  surpluses  over  the 
past  10  years  make  more  concentrated 
use  of  U.S.  farmland  most  Imperative. 
Those  big  surpluses  we  have  been  hear- 
ing about  for  many  years  simply  do  not 
exist  today.  : 

A  typical  example  of  hoW  we  are  re- 
ducing our  surpluses  is  o[ir  expwrt  of 
wheat  to  India.  We  have  b^n  providing 
India  one-fifth  of  our  entirt  wheat  crop. 
This  amounts  to  two  shiploads  every  day. 
Since  1951,  the  United  States  has  sent 
$2^4  billion  worth  of  food  to  India. 

Present  indications  are  that  our  vrheat 
exports  this  year  may  top  9O0  million 
bushels.  Some  predict  it  ttiay  reach  a 
higher  figure.  These  figures  Indicate 
that  there  is  a  distinct  poBBlbility  of  a 
carryover  of  only  400  or  500  million 
bushelson  July  1, 1967. 

Everyone.  I  believe,  will  agree  that 
this  is  a  reserve  that  is  too  low  for  our 
Nation's  present  needs  and  the  export 
demands.  I 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  t|At  we  must 
Rive  consideration  to  incredsing  the  47.8 
million  acres  alloted  for  the  1966  crop 
to  at  least  55  or  60  million  acres  for  the 
1967  crop. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  ^sslblllty  of 
Increasing  our  surpluses  to  unmanage- 
able proportions,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  take  chances  with  our  food 
reserve  during  present  world  conditions. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  OTA  Digest, 
published  by  the  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  there  appeared  an 
editorial  written  by  M.  W.  Thatcher, 
general  manager  of  the  fanners  union 
Rrain  terminal,  entitled  "It  Is  Time  To 
Put  Some  Idle  Acres  Back  to  Work."  I 
»m  in  accord  with  the  views  expressed 
in  this  article  and  ask  unajnimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  tlie  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
•s  follows: 

h'B  Tims  To  Ptrr  Bom  lout  Acrks  Back  to 
Work 

It  is  the  view  of  many  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple In  this  country  that  we  coruld  run  short 
«  wheat.  Before  long  we  may  not  have 
■wugh  to  meet  national  commitments. 

These  people  also  point  out  that  we  do  not 
n*ve  too  much  corn.  The  carryover  Is  only 
•oout  a  3-month  supply.  Soybean  supplies 
»«y  be  used  up  by  the  time  another  harvest 
•  ready. 

Top  offldato  in  the  UjS.  nap*rtn»nt  of 
Agriculture  do  not  hold  to  this  view.  They 
eonunue  to  say  tbat  we  havp  plenty.     In 


tvum.  this  Is  a  view  that  we  do  not  share 
here  at  OTA. 

We  cannot  forget  the  lessons  that  history 
has  Uught  us.  We  have  been  through  food 
crises  twice  In  contemporary  history.  Mem- 
ories of  these  are  fresh  to  us. 

Herbert  Hoover,  after  World  War  I.  did  the 
world  a  wonderful  service  when  he  organized 
our  facilities  and  carried  food  to  hungry  peo- 
ple. His  efforts  avoided  a  catastrophe.  More 
recently,  after  World  War  n,  that  great 
champion  of  people  and  human  rights,  Flo- 
rello  La  Ouardla,  was  given  the  task  of  ob- 
taining food  for  starving  Europe. 

Mr.  La  Ouardla  went  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  said  that  he  could  get  no 
cooperation  there.  They  told  him  there  was 
no  wheat  In  the  amoimts  required.  That  was 
when  Mr.  La  Ouardla  appealed  to  us  here  at 
OTA.  You  know  what  happened.  We 
launched  the  mercy  wheat  campaign  of  1948, 
and  we  scraped  the  wheat  bins  of  the  Mid- 
west. We  delivered  &  hundred  mUUon 
bushels  of  mercy  wheat.  All  that  was  left 
then  was  seed  for  the  new  crop. 

We  said  then  that  wheat  Is  the  crying 
need  of  the  world.  Those  words  are  as  true 
today  as  they  were  then.  Just  20  years  ago. 

How  stupid  and  blind  can  this  Nation  be? 
We  face  a  world  food  crisis.  It  is  beginning 
now.  Yet  we  have  not  learned  that  even  too 
much  can  be  too  little.  Where  does  the  re- 
sponsibility lie  for  making  food  decisions 
now  that  may  well  determine  whether  we 
have  peace  or  war  on  a  global  basis  In  only  a 
few  years? 

It  Is  time  to  begin  using  some  of  our  idle 
acres.  That  Is  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do. 
I  feel  that  very  strongly.  Just  as  surely  as 
Ood  created  us,  within  5  years  this  Nation's 
farmlands  wUl  be  In  fuU  production.  We 
cant  wait  for  great  debates  and  administra- 
tive anglewormlng  to  get  this  Job  done. 

People  are  going  to  be  fed,  or  we  might  as 
well  dig  our  bomb  shelters  and  crawl  In  now. 
A  hungry  jjerson  does  not  give  a  rap  about 
communism,  or  socialism,  or  capitalism.  He 
wants  to  know  what  he  Is  going  to  eat  for 
breakfast.  He  wants  to  know  where  he  can 
get  food  for  his  wife  and  his  children. 

Hungry  people  understand  food.  They 
don't  understand  a  country  that  cuts  back 
Its  farm  production  and  pays  farmers  to  do 
it,  when  millions  of  people  are  dying,  literally 
dying,  of  hunger. 

Our  farmers  are  good  people.  They  cooper- 
ate with  farm  programs,  because  they  tmder- 
stand  how  necessary  they  are.  But  they  want 
to  produce  food.  They  want  to  run  their 
farms  efBclently  and  take  care  of  the  soli 
over  which  they  have  stewardship  with  the 
Lord,  but  they  want  to  produce  food  when 
there  lA>such  a  great  need  for  It. 

That  great  need  Is  here  now.  It  is  a  time  to 
produce  and  to  share,  If  we  want  peace  for 
our  children's  children.  Let  us  be  Intelligent 
about  this,  and  begin  bringing  some  of  our 
Idle  acres  back  Into  production. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MILITARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL  1968         « 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
with  respect  to  the  matter  which  is  the 
pending  business,  S.  2791  on  the  question 
of  the  supplemental  military  and  pro- 
curement authorization  for  fiscal  1966. 
For  the  Record,  I  wish  to  object  to  any 
requests  for  unanimous  consent  which 
would  limit  the  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, or  on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lpuisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  an  old  filibusterer  myself,  I  say 
to  my  able  and  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  I  had  in  mind 
making  no  unanimous-consent  requests 


on  the  matter  in  the  near  future,  but  I 
say  to  him  that  if  the  debate  should  run 
on  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Senators 
who  are  conducting  an  extended  debate 
should  always  arrange  to  keep  some 
Senator  on  the  floor  to  object,  because 
that  is  one  way  to  lose  a  filibuster — to 
fail  to  object  when  a  unanimous-consent 
request  Is  made.  I  am  sure  my  friend 
knows  that  unless  the  leadership  agrees 
otherwise,  it  Is  the  privilege  of  the  lead- 
ership to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

I  do  assure  the  Senator  that  he  is  safe 
today. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
wish  to  do  is  make  this  a  matter  of 
record.  I  am  not  talking  about  any  fili- 
buster, but  it  is  true  that  a  number  of 
Senators  who  are  out  of  town  would  like 
to  discuss  this  matter — including  the 
majority  leader.  Incidentally,  who  is  not 
here.  So  I  think,  in  all  deference  to 
the  majority  leader  himself,  though  it  is 
not  a  question  that  he  has  asked  for 
time,  that  Senators  who  wish  to  speak 
should  have  the  right  to  express  them- 
selves on  a  matter  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  the  Nation  and. 
indeed,  the  future  of  humanity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Certainly 
the  Senator  has  a  right  to  express  him- 
self. I  respect  the  Senator's  right.  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  we  will  vote  to- 
day. But  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  the  znajority  leader  has  not 
asked  that  there  be  any  delay. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand.  I  am 
not  asking  that  there  be  any  delay, 
either. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
48  years  ago,  on  February  16.  1918. 
Lithuania  declared  herself  an  independ- 
ent nation,  free  from  the  hardships  and 
deprivations  caused  by  years  of  subju- 
gation to  Russia,  free  to  determine  her 
own  destiny.  And.  for  more  than  20 
years,  this  small  nation,  in  spite  of  the 
political  Intrigues  of  Europe,  maintained 
herself  under  a  democratic  government. 
In  the  full  enthusiam  of  a  free  and  pro- 
gressive spirit,  Lithuania  made  extraor- 
dinary strides  in  all  phases  of  the  lives 
of  her  people — in  land  reform,  industrial 
reorganization,  financial  stability,  and  in 
education  and  social  Improvement.  Con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, religion,  and  oommunlcation 
were  firmly  established. 

However,  freedom  was  not  new  to 
Lithuania,  and  February  16,  1918.  is  re- 
membered less  for  the  emergence  of  a 
new  nation  than  for  the  reemergence 
of  an  old  nation,  rich  in  its  own  political 
and  cultural  heritage — a  once  powerful 
empire  which  had  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  European  civilization.  For 
many  years  following  the  Middle  Ages 
the  independence  of  Lithuania  was  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  European 
civilization.  By  1795.  however,  condi- 
tions had  changed,  and  Lithuania  was 
annexed  to  Russia.  She  was  subjected 
to  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  ag- 
gressor who  crushed  every  uprising  and 
revolt,  and  who  attempted  to  destroy  the 
Lithuanian  language  and  culture.  The 
deep-rooted  nationalism  and  unity  ot 
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the  Lithuanian  people  sustained  them 
through  these  iMig,  dark  years  of  Rus- 
sian domination,  and  through  the  hard 
and  destructive  days  of  the  Oerman 
Army's  invasion  during  World  War  I, 
until,  once  again,  conditions  were  such 
that  Lithuania  realized  her  national 
dream  of  freedom  as  an  independent  Re- 
public. 

Certainly  Lithuania,  in  her  independ- 
ence, was  a  shining  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  people  who  have  a 
firm  belief  in  human  ideals,  and  the 
courage  and  determination  to  make  their 
long-desired  freedom  a  working  reality. 
But.  during  the  late  1930's.  the  chaos 
of  a  troubled  Europe  again  caught 
Lithuania  in  the  tragedy  of  foreign  dom- 
ination, and  she  suffered  under  the  oc- 
cupation of  Germany  and  then  Com- 
munist Russia.  In  1940.  Lithuania  was 
declared  a  constituent  republic  of  the 
U5J3.R.  through  the  Communist  method 
of  annexation  with  which  we  are  aU  so 
familiar  now. 

The  United  States,  as  well  as  many 
other  free  nations  of  the  world,  has  never 
recognized  the  Soviet  incorporation  of 
Lithuania.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
totally  inconsistent  with  our  objectives 
of  a  free  and  peaceful  world,  and  our 
strong  belief  that  the  desire  for  freedom 
is  in  the  hearts  of  all  Lithuanians. 

Under  Soviet  domination,  massive  de- 
portation policies  have  changed  the  com- 
position of  Lithuania's  population. 
Thousands  of  her  people  were  forced  to 
flee  injustice  and  save  their  lives,  and 
many  have  come  to  the  United  States. 
My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
many  Lithuanian  Americans.  Just  as 
Lithuanians  throughout  history  have 
made  valuable  contributions  to  Euro- 
pean civilization,  so  has  our  country 
benefited  greatly  by  the  contributions  of 
Lithuanians  and  their  descendants. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  Join  with  Lithu- 
anians everywhere  in  commemorating 
the  historic  struggle  of  Lithuanians  for 
liberty  and  self-determination,  and  In 
marking  today  as  the  48th  anniversary 
of  their  national  independence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  48 
years  ago.  Lithuania  declared  Its  Inde- 
f>endence  after  more  than  a  century  of 
Russian  domination.  But  a  Lithuanian 
living  in  Lithuania  today  has  little  cause 
to  celebrate  this  occasion.  If  he  Is  48 
years  old  on  February  16  of  this  year,  he 
has  known  22  years  of  freedom  and  28 
of  oppression.  He  has  seen  his  country 
fall  a  victim  of  Soviet  aggression  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Infamous  Nazi-Soviet  pact  of 
1939.  and  to  fall  a  victim  of  Nazi  aggres- 
sion in  1941.  When  other  countries  were 
bein£:  liberated  in  1944  and  1945.  he  was 
only  able  to  witness  the  absorption  of 
Lithuania  into  the  vast  Soviet  empire. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  seen  countless 
numbers  of  his  fellow  cotmtrymen  de- 
ported to  Siberia  or  other  remote  regions 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  thousands  of 
others  have  been  executed  or  are  living 
In  exile.  He  has  seen  the  rich  farmlands 
ofhis  coimtry  collectivized  by  force,  his 
Itrtng  standards  lowered  following  So- 
viet exploitation,  his  religion  mocked  by 
Soviet  authorities,  his  freedom  to  travel 
curbed,  and  the  scenic  cocut  of  his  coun- 
try turned  into  a  military  camp  by  the 
Soviet  armed  forces.    In  1952,  he  saw 


the  brave  Lithuanian  freedom  army 
finally  forced  to  cease  active  resistance. 
Over  the  years,  his  country  has  been 
turned  into  a  vast  prison. 

In  sum,  our  48-year-old  Uthoanian 
has  known  treachery,  invasion,  persecu- 
tion, and  occupation.  Does  he  know 
hope?  Or,  does  he  sometimes  wonder 
whether  he  has  been  forgotten?  Let  us 
make  sure  that  he  knows  that  he  has  not 
been  forgotten.  The  hopes  of  almost 
3  million  people  behirul  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  Important  to  us.  Our  voices 
can  be  heard.  Be  they  raised  only  in 
protest,  they  can  keep  hopes  alive  that 
are  Important  to  the  future  of  the  free 
world. 

No  free  nation  can  afford  to  forget 
the  fate  of  a  people  whose  traditions  and 
Ideals  are  linked  to  Its  own.  No  free  na- 
tl<m  can  afford  to  give  the  impression  by 
word  or  deed  that  it  leans  toward  the 
proposition  that  might  makes  right.  The 
United  States  does  not  accept  this  propo- 
sition. It  recognizes  the  right  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  determine  their  fu- 
ture in  freedom.  It  looks  forward  to 
the  day  when  they  will  once  more  be  able 
to  Join  the  community  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  OIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  com- 
memorating the  proclamation  of  the  in- 
dependence of  a  nation  is  a  magnificent 
event.  We  know  how  the  Americans 
cherish  the  annual  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration. Among  nations  that  have  fallen 
to  the  onslaught  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Union  the  passion  for  com- 
memorating their  bidependence  day 
grows  stronger  ,a  each  succeeding  year 
that  these  people  must  remain  slave 
rather  than  fret. 

Each  year  Members  trf  Congress  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  raise  their  voices 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  extolling  the 
gigantic  struggles  for  freedom  from  So- 
viet communism  and  further  urging  that 
the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  again  become 
freemen.  The  world  knows  of  the  gal- 
lant fight  of  the  Ukralnans,  Lithuanians, 
Latvians.  Estonians,  Hungarians,  Ru- 
manians. Polish,  and  the  other  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  trying  to 
break  away  from  the  chains  of  slav- 
ery, even  thougli  that  gallant  fight 
ended  in  further  destruction  to  these 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Ir- 
respective of  many  killings,  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  and  untold  sacrifices,  these 
people  still  dream,  hope,  and  pray  for 
national  independence. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  22,  Febru- 
ary 16,  and  February  24  are  the  independ- 
ence days  of  the  Ukrainians,  Lithuanians, 
and  the  Est<Hilans  respectively.  Inde- 
pendence days  of  other  pec^les  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  will  follow  on  through 
the  year.  Speeches  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
grtm  give  strength  and  hope  to  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  but  their 
quest  for  freedom  cannot  Uve  on  speeches 
alone.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  President, 
for  a  number  of  years  I  have  introduced 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Senate 
concurrent  resolutions  which,  if  pcused 
by  Congress,  would  aA  for  specific  ac- 
tion. Fbr  example.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resoltition  6  would  resolve: 

Ttiat  the  Prealdent  la  hereby  requested  to 
take  mch  action  u  may  be  necessary  to  bring 


belore  th»  United  NaUona  for  Its  conaldent- 
Uon  Uia  question  of  the  forceful  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  Republics  Into  th« 
Soviet  Union,  and  a  resolution  declaring 
that — (a)  the  Soviet  Union  shall  withdraw 
all  Soviet  troope,  agents,  colonists,  and  con- 
trols from  the  Baltic  States;  (b)  the  Sovltt 
Union  shall  return  all  citizens  of  the  Baltic 
States  to  tbelr  homelands  from  places  of 
ezlle  In  Siberia,  and  dispersion  In  prisons 
and  slave  labor  camps  throughout  the  So- 
viet Union;  and  (c)  the  United  Nation* 
should  conduct  free  elections  in  the  Baltic 
States  under  the  direct  supervision  of  tba 
United  Nations  and  sit  In  Judgment  on  the 
Oommunlst  counterparts  of  the  Nazi  war 
criminals  convicted  at  the  Nuremberg  trials. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10  would 
ask  for  similar  authority  as  stated  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6  and 
would  include  all  of  the  peoples  who  are 
now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  such  as  the 
Ukrainians,  the  Hungarians,  and  the 
Poles. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
act  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  it  Is 
our  privilege  to  mark  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence. 

Lithuania  is  an  old  country.  Its  his- 
tory is  a  troubled  one,  marred  by  cen- 
turies of  foreign  imposition  and  domina- 
tion. For  this  reason,  February  16, 1918, 
was  a  Joyous  day  for  Lithuanians.  On 
that  day,  this  proud  country  declared,  as 
we  once  did,  its  national  independence. 

But  unlike  our  country,  Mr.  President, 
the  nation  whose  independence  we  so 
commemorate  is  not  now  independent, 
for  the  free  Government  of  Lithuania 
lasted  only  a  short  21  years.  After  a 
mere  21  years  of  freedom  and  prosperity, 
external  domination  returned  to 
Lithuania. 

Since  1939,  Lithuania  has  been  an  op- 
pressed land.  It  has  struggled  with 
tyranny  from  the  right  and  from  the 
left,  with  nazism  and  with  communism. 
Even  today  this  small,  but  fearless,  na- 
tion, like  so  many  others,  struggles  to 
regain  its  rightful  place  in  the  councils 
of  free  nations.  The  courage  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  Lithuanian  people,  con- 
fronted by  pressures  from  powers  many 
times  its  size,  should  be  a  constant  in- 
spiration for  us.  Lithuanians  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  growth, 
prosperity,  and  the  cultural  and  ^iritual 
life  of  our  own  country. 

To  those  now  seeking  self-government 
within  Lithuania  itself,  let  us  say:  We 
admire  your  hope  and  determlzuttion;  to 
those  now  away  from  their  homeland  but 
who  are  still  working  for  Lithuanian 
independence :  We  salute  your  courageous 
efforts. 

Lithuanians  have  helped  to  make 
America  strong,  vigorous,  and  free. 
Americans  in  turn  recognize  the  drive 
for  the  restoration  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Lithuania. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  faced  with  a  very  practical  problem 
which,  if  it  is  to  be  solved,  will  require 
a  great  deal  ra<»e  courage  than  has  here- 
tofore been  evident.  We  carmot  advance 
freedom  while  accommodating  commu- 
nism, as  long  as  communism  is  dedicated 
to  the  elimination  of  freedom.  We  can- 
not advance  justice  by  placating  Com- 
munists who  despise  Justice.  We  can- 
not serve  self-determination  by  pennlt- 
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ting  its  elimination  undel:  Commvmlst 

ruthlessness.  I , 

It  seems  clear  to  me  Itiat  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Independence 
Day  marks  another  milestone  in  our  fail- 
ure as  free  Americans  to  meet  our  test 
of  courage.  Our  official  attitude  towaj*d 
Lithuania  has  been  one  of  encourage- 
ment ever  since  the  Russians  illegally 
annexed  that  country  in  1944.  We  have 
oonstantly  and  continually  preached  our 
desire  to  see  them  rise  once  more  as  a 
free  nation,  but  our  words  have  not  been 
followed  by  positive  and  definitive  poli- 
cies. Therefore,  today  I  thdnk  we  should 
make  special  note  of  Lithuania's  con- 
tinuing hope  for  freedom  and  begin  posi- 
tive steps  toward  her  eventual  realiza- 
tion of  her  dream. 

We.  as  a  nation,  have  the  greatest 
economic  power  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind at  our  command.  Our  farmers  and 
our  businessmen  have  shovn  themselves 
willing  to  devote  this  almost  unlimited 
potential  in  our  fight  agadnst  Commu- 
nist terrorism  and  aggression,  not  only 
in  Lithuania,  but  everywhere  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  whenever  we  nego- 
tiate with  any  Communist  nation  for 
something  the  Communists  want  to 
buy — food,  plastics,  rubber,  or  any  other 
material — we  should  make  certain  we 
also  obtain  in  return  concessions  helpful 
to  the  advancement  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world.  I  am  talking  about  major 
political  concessions,  for  we  have  an  eco- 
nomic capacity  and  potential  which  re- 
quire courage  and  strength  across  the 
bargaining  table.  These  ooncessions  in 
return  for  trade  could  tak«  the  form  of 
open  access  for  American  news  reporters 
In  Lithuania,  thus  giving  the  citizens  of 
tiiat  enslaved  nation  a  freer  voice  in  the 
world.  We  could  insist  upon  freedom 
of  religion  for  Lithuanians  who  have 
clung  to  their  heritage  and  national  con- 
sciousness under  the  onus  of  brutal.  Il- 
legal Soviet  occupation.  We  should,  for 
example,  sell  wheat  to  RuMla  only  if  at 
the  same  time  we  obtain  for  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  States  at  least  some 
measure  of  the  freedom  which  Is  right- 
fully theirs. 

Mr.  President.  It  strikes  me  that  any 
other  policy  would  simply  shore  up  the 
weaknesses  'in  the  Communist  systems 
which  would  otherwise  make  certain  the 
eventual  liberation  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. Any  other  policy  would  admit  our 
failure  to  rise  to  Lithuania's  exemplary 
dedication  to  freedom. 

We  salute  today  on  February  16  the 
brief,  bright  fiame  of  liberty  which 
Lithuania  so  carefully  tended  48  years 
ago.  We  honor  the  manor  Lithuanian 
patriots  who  have  sacrificed  and  endured 
under  burdens  we  cannot  even  compre- 
hend. We  must,  at  this  time,  also  re- 
commit ourselves  to  the  eventual  libera- 
tion of  Lithuania,  for  we  can  and  must 
expres.<!  our  Ideals  of  freeniom  through 
courageous  utilization  of  our  economic 
system  to  the  betterment  of  the  captive 
Lithuanian  people. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  48th  anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  Lithuania. 

Forty-eight  years  ago,  we  saw  the  be- 
«lnning  at  an  era  of  relative  stability  In 


the  history  of  a  nation  which,  for  oen- 
turies,  had  been  subjected  to  the  whims 
of  rapacious  rulers.  Yet,  freedom  for 
the  Lithuanians,  a  brave  and  tolerant 
people,  was  not  to  endure  lor  long. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  Lith- 
uania has  suffered  under  the  heel  of  the 
Soviet  boot. 

In  1952,  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Legion,  that  great  American,  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  declared: 

The  Axoerlcan  conscience  could  not  be  at 
rest  until  the  enslaved  peoples  regained  their 
liberty.  •  •  *  It  Is  only  by  keeping  aUve  the 
hope  of  liberation,  and  In  taking  advantage 
of  each  opportunity  to  reallae  that  hope, 
that  the  present  situation  may  be  changed. 

The  stouthearted  Lithuanians  have, 
in  their  constant  quest  for  freedom,  truly 
stirred  the  American  conscience. 

I,  along  with  all  Nebraskans,  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  perseverance  and 
courage  of  these  sturdy  people.  Their 
determination  to  one  day  throw  off  the 
Soviet  yoke  and  walk  with  heads  high, 
free,  and  independent,  can  only 
strengthen  our  own  resolve  to  help  bring 
about  that  end. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  com- 
memorate today's  48th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  declaration  of  independence 
at  the  same  time  we  honor  the  coura- 
geous spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
whose  hope  for  freedom  has  survived 
over  a  quarter  century  of  oppression. 

But  we  can  do  more  than  merely  speak 
of  that  day,  48  years  ago.  when  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  did  manage  to  end  123 
years  of  oppression  and  establish  a  Re- 
public for  which  they  had  great  love — 
and  great  hope. 

We  should  speak  also  of  the  valuable 
contributions  Lithuania  made  to  Euro- 
pean civUlzaticm  throughout  its  his- 
tory— a  history  first  recorded  as  early 
as  the  13th  century.  And  we  should 
speak  of  the  contributions  of  our  Lith- 
uanian-Americans whose  heritage  has 
enriched  our  own  culture. 

For  the  more  than  3  million  people 
who  are  still  living  in  Lithuania,  we  ex- 
tend not  only  our  sympathy  but  reaffirm 
our  friendship  and  encoursige  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  freedom  they  have  so 
steadfastly  sought — and  only  brlefiy 
enjoyed. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  48th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania,  one  of  three 
Baltic  States  whose  peoples  have  made  a 
unique  contribution  to  the  development 
of  America. 

It  is  an  occasion  for  sorrow  and  hope — 
sorrow  over  the  fact  that  an  Independent 
Lithuania,  as  well  as  Estonia  and  Latvia, 
lost  their  freedom  to  an  aggressive  and 
expansionist  Soviet  Union,  and  hope 
that  that  freedom  may  one  day  be  re- 
stored. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  Amer- 
icans of  LithuEuilan  descent  have  ex- 
pressed that  sorrow  and  hope,  which  I 
fully  share,  In  two  recently  adopted  res- 
olutions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  expressions  by  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council  and  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  New  Jersey  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoko. 


■niere  being  no  objections,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

R«8OLtJTI0KS  UNANOtOtTSLT  ADOPTKO  ON  PlB- 
aUA«T  6,  1966.  BY  THX  LiTHrANIAN  Amkbi- 

CANs   OF   Linden.   N.J..    Oathixkd    Undxr 

AUSPICKS  OF  LrrHVANIAM  Ambican  Coun- 

cn..  LiNOKN  Branch,  fob  Commemoration 

OF  Lithuania's  Independenci 

Whereas  Pebruary  IS.  l«66,  marks  the  48tb 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  a  free  and 
Independent  Lithuania,  an  act  strongly  sup- 
ported by  President  Woodrow  Wilson's  decla- 
ration of  14  points,  which  expressed  the  prin- 
ciples of  national  self-determination;  and 

Whereas  Lithuania  has  been  occupied  and 
Its  peoples  subjugated  by  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1040,  yet  the  will  and  the  spirit  of  the 
enslaved  population  to  this  date  has  not  been 
overcome;  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  Uthuanlan  descent 
on  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary  pledge 
to  continue  aU  efforts  toward  the  restoration 
of  a  free  and  Independent  status  for  the 
Baltic  countries,  and  on  this  day  repeat  to 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — We  have 
not  forgotten;  and 

Whereas  the  VS.  poUcy  of  nonreoognltlon 
of  the  forcible  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
states  Into  the  Soviet  Union  remains  a  sym- 
bol of  our  Oovernment's  consistent  good 
faith  In  the  performance  of  her  foreign  rela- 
tions as  presently  demonstrated  by  the  strong 
commitment  taken  regarding  the  critical 
southeast  Asian  situation,  where  freedom  la 
also  under  attack;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  Lithuanian  Americans 
are  determined  to  support  all  efforts  toward 
the  restoration  of  freedom  in  Lithuania;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  current  U.S.  policy  and 
commitment  in  the  Asiatic  area  offers  re- 
newed encouragement  that  the  26-ye&r  status 
of  the  Baltic  nations  may  be  reappraised  con- 
sistent with  U.S.  determination  to  support 
and  maintain  freedom  in  other  forcibly  dom- 
inated areas  of  the  world;  further  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  reaffirm  our 
earnest  hope  that  the  power  and  prestige 
of  our  great  Nation,  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  can  be  effectively  exercised  for  the 
ultimate  liberation  of  Latvia.  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania;  and  be  It 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson; 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honoreible 
Dean  Rusk;  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  Honorable  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg;  to  the  VS.  Senators  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Honorable  Cuftord  P.  Case  and  the 
Honorable  Harrison  A.  Wuxums;  to  the 
Representative  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Flor- 
ence P.  DwYER  and  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  Richard  J.  Hughes. 
■'  Vlaoas  Tursa,  Preiident. 

Stasts   Vaictonas.   Secretary. 
Maboarita  Samatas, 
Chairman  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

PSBRUART  6,  1966. 

We,  Americans  of  Lithuanian  ancestry, 
having  called  a  mass  meeting  on  the  13th 
day  off  Pebruary  1966  at  St.  George's  Hall,  180 
New  York  Avenue,  Newark,  NJ.,  to  observe 
the  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  48  years  ago,  on  February  10, 
1918,  and  mindful  of  the  sad  fact  that  the 
homeland  of  our  forefathers  is  still  oppressed 
and  suffering  under  the  cruel  yoke  of  Soviet 
Communist  enslavement  illegally  and  treach- 
erously imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1940. 
unanimously  adopted  the  following: 

"Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  have  been  instrumental  In 
freeing  many  formerly  foreign  colonial  lands 
and  bringing  them  Into  the  commiinlty  of 
free  nations;  and 
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"Wboraaa  th«  Boriat  Union,  a  member  of 
tha  UtLltod  Matlona  and  voolfwoos  in  de- 
manding tbat  an  end  be  put  to  all  foreign 
colonlallam.  In  fact  and  In  deed  haa  made 
the  Baltic  States  of  Utbuanla.  Latyla,  and 
EatoQla  Into  modern-day  European  colonlee 
in  the  Soviet  empire;  and 

"Whereaa  the  Soviet  Union  1«  Btrlvlng  by 
any  and  all  means  to  win  recognition  of  ita 
Illegal  seizure,  and  incorporation  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  into  the  Soviet  Union:  Now,  there- 
fOTe.  be  it 

'Retolved,  That  we  thank  our  Oovemment 
for  its  just  and  firm  stand  in  denouncing 
and  refusing  to  recognize  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sion and  occupation,  and  ask  the  adminis- 
tration to  contlaue,  whenever  and  wherever 
posatble,  to  demand  that  the  Soviets  end 
their  colonialism,  withdraw  their  admlnU- 
tratlon  and  forces  from  Lithuania  and  the 
other  two  Baltic  SUtes,  and  allow  them  to 
reetore  their  independence,  sovereignty,  and 
•tff-rule;  also  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  administration 
not  to  ratify  the  consular  convention  under 
discussion  with  UJ33JI.,  Inaamuch  as  this 
would  only  serve  to  Increase  the  number  of 
Communist  espionage  centers  In  our  country; 
also  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Secretary  of 
State;  to  the  Senators  and  C<mgresamen  frtxn 
our  State,  and  the  press." 

Done  at  Newark,  N.J.,  the  18th  day  ot  Feb- 
ruary 1966. 

LmrcAmAif  Coxrifcn.  ov  New  Jiaarr. 

VALztmitAB  tlTUtna.  Chairman. 

AxMtK  8.  TEBCioKas,  Secretary. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  my  dla- 
Ungiiished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  minoU  [Mr.  Douglas),  could  not 
be  in  the  dty  roday,  and  for  this  rea- 
son he  asked  me  to  put  into  the  Rxcoro 
his  statement  In  honor  of  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  independence. 

Senator  Douglas  has  for  many  years 
been  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  fight 
against  Communist  aggression  and 
tyranny  and  the  fight  to  continue  to 
encourage  people  to  work  to  achieve  an 
Independent  Lithuania. 

I  think  my  colleague's  remarks  on 
this  occasion  are  meaningful  and  wofth- 
while  and  I  ask  unanimous  conaent  to 
have  them  printed  in  the  Rccoto  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 


February  16,  1966 


Stathcxnt  bt  Senatos  DoxnoAS 
In  February  of  1018,  In  enthuslastlo 
response  to  the  doctrine  of  self-determlna- 
tloa  that  was  carried  to  a  ravaged  Europe 
by  Woodrow  WUaon.  a  popularly  supported 
government  formally  declared  Lithuania's 
Independence.  To  understand  how  momen- 
tous an  event  this  was,  one  has  to  know 
that  it  was  i>receded  by  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  Russian  domination,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War,  Oerman  aggreesloD 
succeeded  Russian  suppreaalon. 

At  the  time  of  that  brave  declaration  of 
independenoe  the  people  of  Lithuania  were 
struggling  to  protect  their  country  against 
yet  another  takeover  by  the  Russians.  In 
the  face  of  this  pertl  an  extraordinarily  pto- 
giBsslve  and  enlightened  government  sat  to 
work  with  the  exuberant  support  of  the 
people.  Free  Lithuania  was  recognised  by 
tbe  great  powers  and.  In  iMi,  became  a 
member  of  the  Leag\te  of  Nations.  In  the 
20  years  of  freedom  that  followed,  LUhuanla 
developed  with  remarkable  speed.  The 
economy  was  stable  and  at  the  aaaie  *tr^^ 
dvniimlc.  Agriculture  thrived.  The  people's 
eduoatton.  hei^tli  and  welfare  ware  consid- 


ered matters  of  the  lint  importaaoa  *»"l 
their  needs  were  served.  The  success  ot 
free  Lithuania  was  noUced  and  admired  by 
the  entire  Westarn  World.  Communist  Rua- 
sU.  limping  along  nearby  with  a  faltarlng 
economy  and  a  hungry  population,  could 
not  tolerate  the  contrast.  like  OoUath, 
Russia  resorted  to  brawn  in  the  absence  of 
brains.  Lithuania,  along  with  her  neighbor- 
ing states  along  the  BalUc,  was  brutally 
annexed  In  1040  and  thousands  of  her  people 
were  murdered  and  deported  to  Siberian 
prison  camps.  The  accompllshmenta  of  In- 
dependence were  torn  asunder,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  freedom  and  self-government 
was  not  erased  from  memory. 

Uthuanlan  reeUtance  began  on  the  flret 
day  of  the  Red  army's  Invasion.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  left  the  country  to 
carry  on  In  exUe  the  struggle  for  restored 
Independence.  Several  resistance  organiza- 
tions were  founded  and  they  fought  val- 
iantly against  the  Russian  occupying  forces. 
The  struggle  conUnuee. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  devotion  of 
Uthuanlans  to  their  national  IdenUty  and 
to  the  goal  of  Independence  has  waned.  The 
CommunUU  have  tried  to  subvert  those  cus- 
toms and  InstltuUons  that  foster  patriotism 
and  pride  In  Lithuania's  cultural  heritage. 
Such  efforta  will  never  work.  The  principle 
that  men  have  a  right  to  live  in  freedom  and 
to  govwn  themselves  cannot  be  excised 
from  their  hearts  and  minds.  Indeed,  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  over  a  century  ago, 
"The  flames  kindled  on  the  4th  of  July  1776. 
have  spread  over  too  much  of  the  globe  to  be 
extinguished  by  the  feeble  engines  of  despot- 
Ism;  on  the  contrary,  they  wUl  consume 
them  and  all  who  work  them." 

We  recaU  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
each  year  to  reaffirm  our  friendship  and  sup- 
port of  the  people  In  Lithuania  for  whom 
freedom  is  still  a  memory  and  a  dream.  The 
Lithuanians  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  since  World  War  I  are  a  vital,  con- 
tributing group  of  citizens.  They  know,  as 
few  can  who  have  lived  In  freedom  all  their 
Uvea,  the  speed  and  ease  with  which  liberty 
can  be  stolen  and  the  suffering  endxired 
unUl  It  Is  regained. 

Most  of  all,  on  this  day  we  look  to  the 
future  and  resolve  that  we  will  never  recog. 
nlae  the  Soviet  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  we  wUl  never  forget  the  true 
Lithuania  which  must  one  day  again  be  free. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  day 
marks  the  48th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence,  a  day  which  is  com- 
memorated not  only  by  Lithuanians  but 
by  all  who  cherish  freedom,  independ- 
ence, and  self-determination. 

After  centuries  of  czarlst  rule  and  sub- 
jugation the  Lithuanian  people,  on  this 
day  in  1918.  established  a  government  of 
their  own  and  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence. 

No  peoide  In  the  world  have  fought 
more  courageously  for  their  freedom,  and 
few  have  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands 
of  a  policy  which  did  not  recognize  the 
nature  of  communism  and  which  at  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  n  abandoned 
the  captive  peoples  of  Europe  to  tyran- 
nical rule. 

For  neither  now  nor  at  that  time  can 
any  of  the  world's  problems  be  solved  by 
turning  freemen  over  to  tsrrants,  or  by 
extinguishing  Independence  by  replacing 
it  with  subjugation. 

We  have  at  a  high  cost  learned  the 
lesson  that  peace  does  not  mean  simply 
the  absence  of  physical  conflict.  There 
is  this  Illusory  peace  whenever  tyrants 
have  destroyed  those  who  would  chal- 
lenge their  autocratic  rule,  but  it  is  based 


upon  8l«(very  and  the  denial  of  human 
dignity.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  emba^t 
upon  a  war  which  would  turn  out  the 
Communist  leaders  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. I  do,  however,  suggest  that  we  use 
every  political,  economic,  and  dlpIcHnatic 
weapon  at  our  disposal  to  achieve  this 
end.  In  short,  I  think  we  can  do  far 
more  than  we  have  been  doing. 

By  their  steadfast  refusal  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  tyranny,  either  under  the 
czars  or  under  the  Bolsheviks,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  have  Inspired  all  of  us  to 
flght  harder  and  work  more  resolutely 
for  the  eternal  cause  of  freedom. 

The  history  o(f  the  Lithuanian  people 
Is  ao  epic  story  of  heroism  and  suffering 
and  man's  unquenchable  will  to  assert 
his  Ood-given  human  rights.  It  is  a  story 
to  be  told  again  and  again,  for  freemen 
evenrwhere  have  much  to  learn  from  it 
It  is  a  sad  fact  of  life  that  we  often  fall 
to  learn  the  most  Important  lessons  f  rcaa 
those  who  have  learned  them  at  a  high 
cost.  Freemen  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
price  of  the  enslavement  of  their  fellow 
men  before  they  understand  that  tyranny 
cannot  be  tolerated  but  must  be  defeated. 
When  some  men  are  slaves  then  none 
can  be  truly  free,  and  as  the  Iron  Curtain 
has  descended  upon  country  after  coun- 
try we  failed  to  realize  that.  In  fact  the 
bell  was  tolling  for  us. 

When  the  Lithuanian  people,  at  the 
close  of  World  War  I,  established  their 
own  Government  and  proclaimed  their 
independence,  the  Bolsheviks  Invaded 
the  newly  established  state.  There  were 
many  bitter  battles  but  finally  the  Uthu- 
anlan people  emerged  triumphant.  On 
July  19,  1920,  the  Soviet  Government 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  declared  In 
this  treaty  tliat  it  "voluntarily  and  for- 
ever renounces  all  sovereign  rights  pos- 
sessed by  Russia  over  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  territory." 

For  20  years  Uthuanla  knew  peace 
and  Independence.  During  this  period 
there  was  a  great  renaissance  of  national 
literature  and  culture.  A  free  people 
lived  under  a  government  it  had  insti- 
tuted, not  under  the  rule  of  others,  and 
under  this  rule  it  flourished. 

But  then  came  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact 
and  the  partition  of  Poland  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union.  Almost 
immediately,  the  Kremlin  demanded  per- 
mission to  place  20,000  troops  in  Lith- 
uania for  the  duration  of  the  war.  These 
troops,  it  was  emphasized,  would  be 
removed  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Prime 
Minister  Stalin  himself  stated: 

We  respect  the  Independence  of  the  Lith- 
uanian state.  We  are  disposed  to  defend  its 
territorial  integrity. 
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On  October  10,  1939,  the  Soviet  Union 
concentrated  its  armed  forces  on  the 
Lithuanian  frontier.  The  Government 
of  this  brave  little  nation  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  sign  the  pact  of  mutual 
assistance  which  the  Kremlin  placed  be- 
fore it  But  at  the  point  of  signing,  they 
discovered  that  the  clause  stipulating 
that  Soviet  bases  would  be  maintained  in 
Lithuania  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  had  been  stricken  from  the  agree- 
ment. 

Eight  months  later  on  June  14,  1940, 
the  Soviet  Oovenunent  demanded  that 
the  Lithuanian  Minister  of  the  Interior 


and  Director  of  Security  be  brought  to 

trial,  that  a  govenunent  friendly  to  the 
Soviet  Union  be  installed  and  that  the 
Bed  army  be  granted  free  entry  in  force 
Into  the  territory  of  Llthuanisu  There 
was  not  even  time  to  reply  to  this  ulti- 
matum. The  very  next  day.  on  June  15. 
the  Red  army  occupied  Lithuania  and 
the  Government  was  compelled  to  flee 
abroad. 

On  July  7,  3  weeks  afterlihe  occupa- 
tion, the  quisling  regime  ordered  the 
liquidation  of  all  non-Communist  parties 
and  the  arrest  of  their  leaders.  On  July 
14  and  15,  the  people  were  compelled  to 
vote  in  national  elections  with  only  the 
Communist  Party  represented.  The 
Lithuanian  people  resisted  heroically, 
desperately.  But  they  were  fighting 
against  hopeless  odds.  On  July  17.  the 
regime  announced  that  95.1  percent  of 
the  people  had  voted  and  that  99.19  per- 
cent of  these  had  cast  their  ballot  for  the 
Communist  Party. 

Two  days  later,  on  July  21.  the  so- 
called  Peoples  Diet  convened  for  its  first 
session.  In  less  than  1  hour,  without 
any  debate,  it  voted  unanln)ously  to  ask 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.SJ3.R.  to 
admit  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  state  as 
one  of  its  federated  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

This  presents  us  with  an  (Object  lesson 
to  all  those  who  insist  that|  we  must  be 
trustful,  who  vdsh  to  believe  that  the 
world's  dllBcultles  can  be  resolved  by 
signing  another  treaty  of  nonaggression 
and  coexistence  vrtth  the  Kremlin,  who 
think  that  we  somehow  can  Improve  re- 
lations by  signing  treaties  >^ith  those 
who  have  repeatedly  violated  almost  all 
of  the  treaties  they  have  already  signed. 

In  enslaving  the  captive  nations,  the 
Soviets  were  guilty  of  violating  a  whole 
series  of  international  agreements  that 
guaranteed  free  elections.  In  imposing 
their  regimes  and  maintaining  them  In 
power,  they  have  used  the  Soviet  Army 
in  the  most  flagrant  manner  as  an  in- 
strument of  political  Intimidations;  and 
when  intimidations  failed  in  Germany 
and  in  Himgary  in  recent  years,  they 
resorted  to  open  military  Intervention 
and  repression.  They  have  violated  the 
UJf.  Charter  repeatedly  and  at  almost 
every  point. 

Let  us  spread  the  facts  about  Soviet 
Imperialism  on  the  record  at  every  avail- 
able opportunity.  Let  us  continue  to 
demand  that  the  Soviets  respect  all  their 
obligations. 

Above  all,  let  us  make  liberation  a 
cardinal  goal  of  our  diplomacy.  I  do  not 
underestimate  the  difficulty  of  persuad- 
ing the  Kremlin  to  liberate  its  satellite 
empire.  But,  after  Hungary,  I  find  it 
easy  to  conceive  of  a  situation  where  a 
combination  of  division  within  the 
Kremlin,  unrest  In  the  satellites  and 
hard  bargaining  on  the  part  of  the  West 
will  Induce  the  Soviets— in  their  own  In- 
terest—to grant  freedom  to  the  unyield- 
ln«.    troublesome    captive    peoples    of 

Liberation  is  not  a  plpedream.  It  Is 
toe  only  conceivable  way  in  which  we 
can  recapture  the  poUticaJ  offensive, 
^d.  as  every  schoolboys  knows,  a  side 
*nlch  defends  Itself  when  attacked  but 


never  takes  the  offensive  is  bound  to  lose. 
The  same  is  true  In  politics. 

The  message  for  this  day  and  this  hour 
is  a  vital  one.  Americans  are  today  en- 
gaged In  battle  in  Asia  against  the  same 
forces  which  have  enslaved  the  gallant 
people  of  Lithuania.  As  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  freed(An  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  so  we  must  rededlcate  our 
pledge  to  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

Our  pledge  of  freedom  to  the  Lithua- 
nian people  must  be  redeemed  and  we 
must  match  their  faith  with  our  own  in 
bringing  that  day  forward. 

Ln-HUANIAN    HmO    aXMEKBXRXD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1795,  just  6  years  after  the  American 
colonies  accepted  the  present  UjS.  Con- 
stitution and  George  Washington  was 
halfway  through  his  second  term  as 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Lithuania  was  aimexed  by  Russia 
after  several  centuries  of  Polish  domina- 
tion. The  brave  Lithuanian  pe<^le  at- 
tempted to  throw  off  the  Russian  domi- 
nation, but  each  attempt  brought  an 
intensifled  policy  of  Russiflcatlon.  The 
czarlst  government  tried  to  replace  the 
Lithuanian  language  and  culture  with 
Russian,  but  all  attempts  failed.  Finally, 
the  Russians  gave  up  in  1905.  The 
Lithuanians  had  kept  Uielr  culture,  reli- 
gion. Isinguage,  and  traditions. 

The  Lithuanian  people,  however,  did 
rK>t  gain  their  freedom,  a  goal  they  had 
been  striving  for  for  many  centuries. 
For  this  enobling  act — their  declaration 
of  independence — they  had  to  wait  until 
February  16,  1918.  This  joyous  event 
was  short  lived,  for  just  two  decades 
later  the  little  nation  was  again  under 
Russian  domination  when  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Red  army  during  World 
War  n.  The  Lithuanians  involuntarily 
traded  Russian  domination  for  Oerman 
domination  when  the  Nazi  armies  oc- 
cupied the  country  between  1941  and 
1944.  In  1944  the  Russian  Army  again 
occupied  the  country,  and  so  Lithuania 
has  remained:  a  ward  of  Kremlin  colo- 
nialism. 

Mr.  President,  although  we  are  today 
celebrating  the  48th  anniversary  of  that 
short-lived  Lithuanian  independence 
declaration,  it  is  of  an  event  that  took 
place  102  years  ago  next  month  that  I 
wish  to  call  to  your  attention  on  this 
memorable  date:  the  execution  of  Con- 
stantlne  Kalinauskis,  that  great  Lithu- 
anian patriot  and  "apostle  of  democratic 
ideals"  as  he  was  known  to  his  contem- 
poraries. Although  Kalinauskis  lived 
only  26  years,  dying  on  the  gallows  in 
Msirch  of  1864,  at  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians, his  contributions  to  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence cannot  go  unremembered. 

The  son  of  impoverished  parents,  Si- 
mon and  Veronica  Kalinauskis.  Constan- 
tlne  was  bom  in  Mastaulenal  on  January 
21,  1838.  Constantlne  Kalinauskis  was 
a  flaming  patriot,  a  fighter  for  justice  for 
the  Lithuania  he  loved  and  an  extrem- 
ist of  the  best  sort  because  he  had  so 
much  faith  in  the  common  people  of 
his  country.  He  also  had  a  vision  of  a 
free  Uthuanla,  n  vision  that  in  reality 
only  materialized  for  21  years  beginning 
54  years  after  his  execution. 

Prom  his  death  cell  below  the  gallows 
In  February  1864.  Kalinauskis  was  able 


somehow  to  smuggle  out  of  prison  lUs 
last  penned  lines  to  his  people.  I  should 
like  to  quote  part  of  those  grand  lines, 
for  they  are  as  truthful  and  enobllnW 
and  meaningful  as  though  they  were 
written  today. 

I  am  writing  to  you  from  underneath  the 
Muscovlta  g&llowB.  probably  for  the  last 
time.  It  hurts  to  leave  the  native  soil  and 
you.  my  dear  fellow  countrymen.  My  breast 
is  rending  apart,  my  heart  Is  breaking,  but 
I  do  not  regret  my  dying  for  the  cause  of 
justice  to  you.  •  •  •  Por  I  say  unto  you  •  •  • 
you  shaU  be  able  to  Uve  In  happiness  c«ly 
when  the  Muscovite  shaU  have  been  removed 
from  your  necks. 

Pertiaps  in  our  lifetime,  Mr.  ^>eaker, 
the  Lithuanian  peoples  will  find  the  in- 
dependence from  foreign  domination 
they  have  so  ardently  sought  for  so  many 
years. 

L.B.J.'S  EXCELLENT  APPOINTMENT 
OF  LEE  WHITE  TO  FEDERAL 
POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  times  in  the  past  when 
I  have  been  critical  of  Presidential  ty?- 
polntments  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. I  have  fought  the  appointment 
of  men  ^ho,  in  my  judgment,  had  long 
backgrounds  of  representing  vested  In- 
terests to  the  PPC.  On  one  occasion,  I 
held  the  floor  for  more  than  24  hours  to 
bring  to  the  Senate's  and  the  country's 
attention  an  appointment  to  tiie  FPC 
that  I  firmly  exposed. 

Also,  I  have  criticized  the  failure  of 
Presidents  to  reappoint  men  of  the 
proved  capacity  of  William  Ctmnole  and 
Joseph  Swidler. 

With  this  background  In  mind.  It  is  a 
happy  occasion  for  me  to  be  able  to  rise 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
thank  President  Johnson  for  his  ap- 
pointment of  Lee  White,  as  Chairman  of 
the  FPC.  Mr.  White  replaces  Joseph 
Swidler,  who  has  done  a  superb  Job.  Mr. 
Swidler  not  only  fought  hard  for  fair  and 
equitable  regulatltm  that  fully  consid- 
ered consumer  Interests,  but  he  also  had 
the  competence  and  integrity  to  win  the 
approval  of  the  industry  itself.  He  has 
been  a  great  and  trailblazlng  Commis- 
sioner during  a  most  trying  and  difficult 
time  for  the  industry  and  for  consumers. 

Lee  White  is  extraordinarily  well  qual- 
ified to  carry  on  in  this  tradition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Mr.  White  has  worked 
closely  with  Mr.  Swidler  in  the  past.  Mr. 
White  has  a  record  of  Immensely  indus- 
trious, hard  driving  work.  He  is  Intel- 
ligent, gifted  with  a  careful  judicious 
temperament,  and  substantial  experi- 
ence in  working  with  the  power  industry. 

President  Johnson  deserves  great 
credit  for  a  fine  appointment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  supporting  the  White  appoint- 
ment printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Wnrr*  to  FPC 

The  appointment  of  Lee  O.  White,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Oommlaslon 
is  an  excellent  solution  to  what  has  been  one 
of  President  Johnson's  most  difficult  person- 
nel problems.  The  Chairman  of  the  FPC 
haa  to  provide  leader>hlp~«ilia  often  cast 
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JoMph  C.  Swldler.  who  Bt«pp«d  down  m 
Chalnnan  lat«  last  year,  proved  that  it  waa 
possible  to  protect  consumers  and  still  be 
fair  to  the  gas  and  power  producers.  Rates 
went  down  and  yet  profits  went  up  during 
his  tenure.  Mr.  White  can  be  expected  to 
carry  forward  Mr.  Swldler's  policy  of  vigi- 
lance and  fairness.  The  new  Chatnnan  has 
been  a  tireless,  tactful  and  effectlTe  public 
servant.  He  has  done  Important  work  be- 
hind the  scenes  on  civil  rights,  conservation, 
and  many  other  places  of  domestic  leglala- 
tlon. 

Mr.  White's  first  task  In  his  new  Job  will  be 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  Mr.  Swld- 
ler  made  In  his  report  on  last  November's 
blackout.  Some  of  these  require  additional 
authority  from  Congress.  Mr.  White's  e*- 
pertence  on  Capitol  Hlli  should  help  hini  In 
this  assignment. 


THE  MISSILE  CRISIS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
head  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Wlllard  Edwards,  has 
written  an  excellent  review  of  the  book 
entitled  "The  Missile  Crisis,"  written  by 
Elle  Abel.  This  review  Is  concise  and 
shows  the  excellent  nature  of  Mr.  Abel's 
book,  which  analyzes  the  situation  In 
1962,  when  the  world  was  so  close  to  nu- 
clear catastrophe,  and  the  terrible  deci- 
sion that  President  Kennedy  had  to 
make,  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
review  written  by  Wlllard  Edwards  en- 
titled. "At  the  Abyss  of  a  Nuclear  War." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«d, 
as  follows : 

At  thk  Abtss  or  a  Nuclba*  Wa«:  Tk«  Mt»«t» 

Caisia — A  Rkpobt  bt  Eloc  Abel 

(Bsvlewed  by  WUlard  Bd wards) 

Barly  In  the  morning  erf  Saturday,  October 

20,  leaa.  President  Kennedy,  occupying  the 

PresldenUal  suite  In  the  Sheraton  Blackstone 

Hotel  m  Chicago,  announced  that  he  had  a 

slight  cold. 

The  weather  was  raw  and  rainy  and  physi- 
cians had  wamea  him  to  take  no  chances. 
He  was  cutting  off  a  campaign  trip,  started 
the  day  before  In  behalf  of  Democratic  can- 
didates In  the  November  elections  of  that 
year,  and  flying  back  to  Washington. 

Puzzled  correspondents  noted  the  Presi- 
dent's obvious  fitness,  recognized  the  excuse 
of  Illness  as  fictitious  and  speculated  that 
something  was  up.  SU  hours  Uter,  they 
and  the  American  people  knew  that  the 
Dnlted  SUtes  and  RussU  were  peering  Into 
the  abyss  of  nuclear  war. 

The  President  had  no  cold  but  be  had  rea- 
son for  a  variety  of  emotions — anger  and 
dismay  among  them.  Por  4  days,  he  had 
been  wrestling  with  a  crisis  created  by  an 
act  of  massive  treachery.  Still  Buffering  from 
the  humiliation  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  al-iaster, 
he  had  been  informed  on  October  1«  that 
Russia  bad  planted  balUstlc  missiles,  with 
ranges  of  1.000  and  1,600  miles  In  Cuba.  M 
miles  from  Florida. 

Premier  Nlklta  Bairushchev,  having  bullied 
Kennedy  about  the  Bay  of  Pigs  at  their  Vien- 
na meeting  in  June  IMI,  and  having  taken, 
as  he  believed,  the  young  President's  meas- 
ure, had  decided  this  was  a  timid  adversary 
unwUllng  to  use  the  vast  pofW«r  ot  the  United 
States,  who  could  be  blackmailed  and  Intimi- 
dated. 

It  U  »  m— sxirs  ot  the  fantasUo  poUtlcal 

upon   Amertean   offloe- 

f ,  imffated  by  oonllictmc 


advice  tram  his  military  and  olvlUan  advlsen. 
believed  it  necessary  to  depart  from  Wash- 
Ington  October  19  for  a  round  of  campaign 
speeches  in  the  Midwest. 

As  he  touted  the  virtues  of  party  candi- 
dates at  political  ralUes,  he  was  inwardly  tor- 
mented by  doubts  over  the  dread  decision  he 
had  to  make.  With  polite  InanlUes  on  his 
lips,  he  had  to  ponder  a  course  of  conduct  af- 
fecting the  future  of  his  country  and  the 
world.  It  Is  a  blxarre  episode  and  iU  signifi- 
cance Is  not  lessened  by  Kennedy's  own  sar- 
donic reflection:  "I  guess  this  is  the  week  I 
had  better  earn  my  salary." 

The  story  of  the  13  dramatic  days  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  October  16  to  38,  has 
been  told  and  retold  in  a  host  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  accounts  and  in  the  flood  of 
Kennedy  books.  But  there  Is  much  that 
seems  new  in  Abel's  recitation  and  more  that 
is  genuinely  fresh.  By  comparison  with  the 
htotory  currenUy  most  popular,  Arthur  M. 
Sohlestnger,  Jr.'s  "A  Thousand  Days."  it  Is 
more  exdUng  and.  of  course,  much  more  de- 
tailed. Schleslnger  gives  this  Incredibly 
dangerous  period  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion less  than  60  pages  of  his  monumental 
1,031  page  work.  The  "Insider"  view  is  always 
valuable  but  Abel,  a  good  reporter  relying 
upon  interviews  and  records,  has  provided  a 
perspecUve  and  an  emphasis  which  makes 
the  whole  terrifying  episode  live  again. 

He  says  he  did  not  realize  how  close  the 
world  came  to  disaster  unUl  he  began  re- 
search for  the  book  and  it  is  perhaps  best 
that  this  realization  was  withheld  from  the 
American  people  and  the  world  at  the  time 
of  the  crisis.  Even  now,  more  than  3  years 
Uter,  the  reader  wlU  have  a  tendency  to 
gasp  as  he  comprehends  the  guesswork,  the 
fumbUng,  the  groping,  the  agonized  conjec- 
tures which  dUtlngulshed  the  thinking  of 
Russian  and  American  leaders  as  they  some- 
how stimibled  out  of  darkness  Into  the  light. 
It's  a  good,  exciting  book  about  the  most 
dangerous  13  days  of  this  or  perhaps  any 
century,  conUlnlng  much  that's  omitted  In 
the  Socensen  and  Schlesinger  accounts  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 

The  story  begins  with  McOeorge  Bimdy. 
PresldenUal  assistant  for  national  security 
affairs,  asserting  firmly  on  October  14  that 
there  was  no  evidence  and  no  likelihood  of 
Russia  putting  missiles  Into  Cuba.  One  day 
later,  Bundy  had  the  embarrassing  task  of  in- 
forming Kennedy  that  U-2  plane  photographs 
revealed  that  missiles  not  only  were  in  Cuba 
but  had  been  there  for  months. 

The  entire  Washington  Intelligence  com- 
munity had  been  caught  napping,  simply  un- 
willing to  believe  that  Khrushchev  would  do 
in  Cuba  what  he  had  never  done  on  the  terri- 
tories of  other  nations,  not  even  on  the  terri- 
tories of  his  Warsaw  pact  allies.  Bundy  de- 
cided to  permit  Kennedy  1  night  of  peaceful 
sleep  in  preparation  for  the  ordeal  ahead 

Hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  Abel  reports 
the  franUc  secret  conferences  that  followed; 
the  advances  and  retreats,  the  controversy 
between  the  hawks  who  wanted  to  bomb  the 
nUsslle  bases  and  the  doves  who  counseled 
appeasement.  A  letter  from  Khriishchev  to 
Kennedy,  paraphrased  but  given  here  in  de- 
taU  for  the  first  time,  is  rightly  described  by 
Abel  as  "the  nightmare  outcry  of  a  fright- 
ened man."  It  is  a  fitting  exhibit  In  an  ac- 
count of  men  imder  pressure  who  sincerely 
believed  that  the  world  might  blow  up  at  anv 
moment.  ^  ' 
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FRED    FRIENDLY-S    SACRIFICE 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  IN  VAIN 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  It  was  announced  that  Pred  W. 
Friendly,  president  of  Columbia  Broad- 
casting News,  had  terminated  his  rela- 
tior.ship  with  the  Colimibia  Broadcasting 
System  after  16  years  with  that  organlza- 
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His  resignation  Is  tn  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  Journalism.  His  sacrlflce— hi» 
resignation  in  protest  against  an  attempt 
to  keep  from  the  American  public  the  live 
broadcast  of  the  public  hearings  on  the 
crisis  in  Vietnam  being  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions— should  not  be  In  vain. 

Indeed,  his  resignation  raises  seriow 
questions  as  to  the  duties  and  respoml. 
billties  of  the  networks  In  the  coverage 
of  news  and  its  transmission  to  the  public 

The  simultaneous  announcement  by 
CBS  of  Mr.  Friendly 's  resignaUon  and 
its  decision  to  resume  the  live  coverage 
of  the  committee  hearings  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  may  well  mean  that  CBS  has 
received  the  message  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  Mr.  Friendly. 

However,  the  question  remains:  What 
lies  behind  this  attempt  to  keep  from  the 
American  television  audiences  the  true 
facts  about  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam? 
What  were  the  pressures — if  any— ex- 
erted on  CBS  to  cause  it  initially  to  de- 
cide that  its  viewers  should  not  see  a  live 
broadcast  of  the  testimony  by  Mr  Ken- 
nan  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rel'aUona 
Committee? 

Mr.  Friendly 's  resignation  was  covered 
by  the  New  York  Times  in  exceUent 
fashion.  It  was  treated  as  front  page 
news— which  it  was— deserving  of  an 
excellent  editorial,  which  the  Times  gave 
IC* 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
story,  the  editorial,  and  the  reprint  of 
the  letter  of  resignation  of  Mr.  Friendly 
as  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  16.  1966,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Timss, 
Peb.  16,  1966) 

PaiENOLT  Quits  CBS  News  Post  in  Dispun 
Over  Vittnam  Hj;arino  :  His  Nsw  Sopibioi 
Cancxled  Livz  Coverage  or  Kemnan  Betou 
Senate  Panxl 

(By  Jack  Oould) 

Pred  W.  Prlendly  resigned  yesterday  u 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem News  Division  in  protest  against  work- 
ing under  a  new  superior  who  canceled  Uve 
coverage  of  last  Thursdays  hearing  of  tl»e  ~ 
Senate  Foreign  RelaUons  Committee. 

Mr.  Friendly  charged  that  John  A. 
Schneider,  newly  appointed  to  the  No.  3  post 
in  the  CBS  hierarchy,  lacked  adequate  ex- 
perience in  national  and  international  affaln 
to  have  a  veto  power  over  the  news  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Friendly,  who  first  achieved  renown  as 
coeditor  with  the  late  Edward  R.  Murrow 
of  the  controvenlal  "See  It  Now"  docu- 
mentaries, said  that  Mr  Schneider's  canceUs- 
Uon  of  Thursdays  hearing  was  "a  business, 
not  a  news.  Judgment."  He  argued  that  the 
autonomy  of  the  news  department  had  suf- 
fered a  "form  of  emasculation." 

CBS  management  vigorously  supported  Mr. 
Schneider's  qualifications  as  group  vice  presi- 
dent, broadcasting,  the  poet  in  which  he  wlU 
have  responsibility  for  the  news,  television. 
radio,  and  station  divisions. 

The  overall  CBS  record  in  news  deserves 
to  be  rem.embered,  an  official  of  the  broad- 
oastlng  organlzatton  said,  and  he  added  that 
both  William  S.  Paley,  chairman,  and  Dr. 
Prank  Stanton,  president,  are  as  interested 
now  as  before  In  thorough  reporting. 

The  network  announced  last  night  that 
CBS  would  carry  Uve  the  testimony  of  Gen. 
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Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  tomorrow's  hearing 
of  the  Senate  committee  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk's  appearance  on  Friday. 
The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  which 
carried  last  Thursday's  hearing,  had  an- 
nounced similar  plans  on   Monday. 

Mr.  Friendly's  resignation  came  as  a  climax 
to  6  days  of  corporate  dratna  that  showed 
no  signs  of  subsiding  last  itlght. 

Sixteen  news  producers  at  CBS  sent  a  Joint 
telegram  to  Mr.  Paley,  Dr.  Stanton, 
and  Mr.  Schneider  urging  that  new  efforts 
be  Initiated  to  reconcile  thelntracorporatlon 
difference.  Walter  Cronkitt;  the  network's 
Btar  commentator  on  Its  evening  news  show, 
voiced  regret  over  Mr.  Friendly's  departure 
and  said  It  meant  the  loss  cif  his  "brilliant, 
imaginative,  and  bard-hltttdg  guidance." 

The  three  vice  presidents  Working  directly 
under  Mr.  Prlendly — David  Klinger.  Bill 
Leonard  and  Gordon  Manning — Joined  In  the 
appeal  to  find  "some  means,  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  Ml-.  Friendly  to  r|3^ume  his  lead- 
ership." 

Prospects  of  a  successful  appeal  are  not 
considered  bright  because  »«lnstatement  of 
Mr.  Friendly  would  mean  a  lessening  of  the 
stature  of  Mr.  Schneider,  aooordlng  to  WTV 
officials  familiar  with  the  industry's  periodic 
shakeups. 

Last  week's  reallnement  of  the  top  CBS 
executive  structure  carried  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  Mr.  Paley. 

It  was  reported  last  night  that  in  the  first 
few  days  a  number  of  promlhent  persons  In 
Washington  had  voiced  hof^es  to  CBS  that 
Mr.  Friendly  would  be  retailed. 

Mr.  Friendly  first  offered  his  retirement 
on  Thursday  when  he  watched  NBC  present 
the  testimony  of  George  F.  Kennan.  former 
Ambassador  to  Moscow.  whUe  CBS  was  carry- 
ing a  rerun  of  "I  Love  Lucy."  A  showdovni 
over  the  weekend  was  postpOhed,  but  yester- 
day Dr.  Stanton  annotmced.  acceptance  of 
the  resignation. 

The  text  of  his  statement  follows: 

"It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  accept  the 
resignation  of  Fred  W.  Friendly  as  president 
of  the  CBS  News  Division;  Mr.  Friendly 
leels  that  he  is  unable  to  continue  In  bis 
post  as  a  result  of  a  decision  made  by  the 
recently  appointed  group  vice  president, 
broadcasting.  John  A.  Schneider,  not  to 
schedule  live  television  coverage  of  the  testi- 
mony of  George  F.  Kennan  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Comnitttee  last  week. 

"Fred  Friendly  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader  of  broadcast  Journallka.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  public,  to  hits  profession  and 
to  CBS  have  been  great  indeed.  My  asso- 
ciates, his  colleagues  and  I  will  miss  him." 

Mr.  Friendly,  who  has  always  displayed  a 
fierce  dedication  to  the  Journalistic  poten- 
tial of  TV,  released  a  four-paje  letter  In  which 
lie  asserted  the  failure  to  carry  Thursday's 
hearing  made  a  "mockery"  of  the  crusade 
by  Mr.  Paley,  Dr.  Stanton  and  the  Columbia 
News  Division  to  obtain  acctess  to  congres- 
sional debates. 

qUALinCATIONS  QtrcetlONZD 

But  the  heart  of  Mr.  Friendly's  thesis, 
echoed  in  his  quotations  from  a  1958  speech 
by  Mr.  Murrow,  was  directed  at  Mr.  Schnei- 
der's qualifications.  For  8  years  the  new 
bead  of  the  broadcasting  divisions  worked 
in  the  sales  end  of  the  televidon  business  and 
then  became  a  station  general  manager  In 
PhUadelphla  and  New  York.  As  president 
of  the  CBS  television  network  until  last 
week,  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  enter- 
tainment matters. 

Mr.  Friendly  noted  that  htotorlcaUy,  final 
decisions  on  news  matters  were  rendered 
either  by  Mr.  Paley  or  Dr.  Stanton. 

"Mr.  Schneider,  because  of  his  absolute 
power,  would  have  more  authority  than  WU- 
Jl&m  Paley  or  Frank  Stanton  have  exercised 
in  the  past  2  years,"  Mr.  Friendly  said.  "This 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Schneider's  news 
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credentials  were  limited  in  the  past  to  local 
station  operations,  with  little  experlenoe  In 
national  or  international  affairs." 

Mr.  I>*riendly's  resignation  stunned  the 
broadcast  Industry  more  than  any  other 
executive  upheaval  in  recent  years  because 
his  letter  raised  the  question  on  commercial 
Influences  over  TV  content,  probably  the 
most  perennially  debated  aspect  of  the  me- 
dium. In  addition,  his  association  with  Mr. 
Murrow  has  made  him  a  symbol  of  provoca- 
tive Journalism. 

The  60-y«ar-old  Mr.  Friendly's  height  and 
broad  shoulders  have  earned  him  the  nick- 
name of  "the  big  bear."  Within  the  Indus- 
try the  passion  of  his  commitment  to  video 
Journalism  is  legendary  and  it  has  been  es- 
pecially pronounced  in  the  current  Vietnam 
crisis. 

The  substance  of  the  management's  posi- 
tion was  learned  informally.  In  the  past 
Mr.  Friendly  has  not  always  obtained  the 
live  coverage  he  wanted  from  Dr.  Stanton 
and  Mr.  Paley,  it  was  noted,  yet  their  veto 
did  not  result  in  an  open  break.  It  was 
learned  that  Dr.  Stanton  asked  Mr.  Friendly 
to  give  Mr.  Schneider  some  time  in  his  new 
Job  to  see  how  the  new  executive  reacted  to 
a  series  of  requests  for  special  time  for  the 
news  department. 

Vietnam  Vebstts  Luct 

Dr.  Prank  Stanton,  president  of  tbe  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  can  be  sure  of 
this:  A  great  many  of  us  will  share  his  "deep 
regret"  at  the  resignation  of  Fred  W.  Prlendly 
as  president  of  CBS  News. 

How  the  radio  and  television  networks 
manage  their  internal  corporate  affairs  is  no 
business  of  o\irs,  but  how  they  use  the  air 
waves  is  of  concern  to  everyone. 

To  carry  live  on  television  the  major  testi- 
mony of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee's inquiry  on  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam Is  public  service  of  a  high  order.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Friendly  that  this  Is  a  con- 
trlbntlon  to  "one  of  the  crucial  debates  of 
our  time,"  and  that  there  is  no  TV  substitute 
for  live  coverage.  We  doubt  that  CBS  gained 
any  durable  audience  by  playing  a  rerun  of 
"I  Love  Lucy"  while  NBC  continued  to  tele- 
vise the  bearings. 

Mr.  Friendly  has  fought  hard  for  prime  TV 
time  for  programs  of  news  and  public  affairs. 
He  has  won  great  re^>ect  for  the  reporting  in 
depth  achieved  in  "CBS  Reports,"  as  well  as 
for  bis  collaboration  on  many  public  affairs 
programs  with  the  late  Edward  R.  Murrow. 
In  fact.  Mr.  Friendly's  appointment  as  head 
of  CBS  News  In  1964  gave  the  network's  cor- 
respondents and  news  editors  a  boost  in 
morale  badly  needed  since  Mr.  Murrow's  de- 
parture to  enter  Government  service  in  1961. 
He  will  be  missed,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  departure  speak  111  for  CBS's  sense  of  news 
responsibility. 

Text  or  Fbiknolt's  Letter  or  Resignation 
TO  CBS 

(Following  Is  the  text  of  the  letter  of  res- 
ignation sent  yesterday  by  Pred  W.  Friendly, 
president  of  CBS  News,  to  William  S.  Paley. 
chairman  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, and  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president.) 

Dear  Bill  and  Frank:  This  is  the  third 
time  since  last  Thursday  that  I  have  asked 
you  to  accept  my  resignation  as  president  of 
CBS  News,  and  this  time  you  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  accept  it. 

It  is  important  that  you  and  my  colleagues 
In  the  news  division  know  that  I  am  not 
motivated  by  pique  or  change  of  statue  in  a 
table  of  organization,  or  lack  of  respect  fc* 
Jack  Schneider.  He  Is.  as  you  have  both 
recalled,  someone  I  had  asked  to  Join  the 
news  division  In  an  administrative  role  more 
than  a  year  ago,  when  he  was  station  man- 
ager of  WCAU-TV. 

I  am  resigning  because  CBS  News  did  not 
carry   the   Senate  Foreign   Relations   Cotn- 
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mittee  hearings  last  Thursday,  when  former 
Ambassador  George  Kennan  testified  on  Viet- 
nam. It  was  the  considered  news  Judgment 
ot  every  executive  in  CND  (Columbia  News 
Div^lon)  that  we  carry  these  Vietnam  hear- 
ings as  we  had  those  of  the  other  witnesses. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  decision  not  to 
carry  them  was  a  business,  not  a  news, 
Judgment. 

I  am  resigning  because  the  decision  not  to 
carry  the  hearings  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Paley-Stanton  CND  crusade  of  many  years 
that  demands  broadest  access  to  congres- 
sional debate.  Only  last  year,  in  a  most  elo- 
quent letter,  you  petitioned  the  Chief  Justice 
for  the  right  to  televise  live  sessions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  We  cannot.  In  our  public 
utterances,  demand  such  access  and  then,  in 
one  of  the  crucial  debates  of  our  time,  abdi- 
cate that  responsibility.  What  happens  to 
that  sense  of  fairness  and  balance  so  close  to 
both  of  you.  when  1  day's  hearings,  and 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive,  a^e  omit- 
ted? How  can  we  return  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  this  week  without  denying 
Schneider's  argument  that  "the  housewife 
Isn't  interested?"  Why  were  NBC's  house- 
wives interested?  What  would  have  hap- 
pened to  those  housewives  If  the  Supreme 
Court  had  said  "Yes"  to  your  plea  for  Uve 
coverage?  Where  would  broadcast  Journal- 
ism have  been  last  Thursday  if  NBC  had 
elected  not  to  carry  the  U.S.  Senate  hearings 
on  the  war? 

When  last  Thursday  morning  at  10  o'clock 
I  looked  at  the  monitors  In  my  office  and  saw 
the  hearings  on  channel  4  (pool  production, 
by  the  way,  via  CBS  News  crews)  and  saw  a 
fifth  rerun  of  "Lucy,"  then  followed  by  an 
eighth  rerun  of  "The  Real  McCoys,"  I  wanted 
to  order  up  an  announcement  that  said: 
"Due  to  circumstances  beyond  our  control  the 
broadcast  origlnaUy  Intended  for  this  time 
will  not  be  seen."  It  was  not  within  CND's 
control  because  the  JoumaUstlc  judgment 
had  been  by  a  sudden  organizational  act 
transferred  to  a  single  executive.  Mr. 
Schneider,  because  of  his  absolute  power, 
wotUd  have  more  authority  than  WUUam 
Paley  or  Frank  Stanton  have  exercised  In  the 
past  2  years.  This,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Schneider's  news  credentials  were  limited 
in  the  past  to  local  station  operations,  with 
little  experience  in  national  or  international 
affairs. 

The  concept  of  an  autonomous  news  orga- 
nization responsible  only  to  the  chairman 
and  the  president  was  not  a  creation  of  mine. 
It  is  a  concept  almost  as  old  as  CBS  News, 
and  is  a  tradition  nurtured  by  the  Bd  Klau- 
bers,  the  Ed  Murrows,  the  Paul  Whites,  and 
rigidly  enforced  by  both  of  you.  The  dra- 
matic change  in  that  concept  Is,  to  my  mind 
and  that  of  my  colleagues,  a  form  of  emascu- 
lation. 

Actually,  It  Is  the  second  step  of  the  emas- 
culation that  began  when  CBS  News  was 
shorn  of  its  responsibility  In  the  news  opera- 
tion at  WCBS-TV  here  In  New  York.  Had  I 
been  In  my  current  position  at  the  time  of 
this  change,  I  should  have  resisted  It  as  I 
do  the  current  weakening.  It  denied  CBS 
News  a  highly  professional  outlet  In  New 
York,  a  competitive  position  with  the  other 
networks,  and  the  training  apparatus  for  the 
Sevareids,  the  Cronkltes,  the  Reasoners  of  the 
future. 

My  departure  Is  a  matter  of  conscience. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  It  is  the  viewer  and  the 
listener  who  have  the  biggest  stake  in  all 
this.  Perhaps  my  action  will  t>e  under- 
stood by  them.  I  know  it  will  be  under- 
stood by  my  coUeagues  in  news  and  I  know 
Ed  Murrow  would  have  understood.  A  speech 
he  deUvered  to  the  Radio  Televlaioa  News 
Directors  Association  in  1968  spelled  it  all 
out: 

"One  of  the  basic  troubles  with  radio  and 
television  news  Is  that  both  Instruments 
have  grown  up  as  an  Incompatible  combina- 
tion of  show  business,  advertising,  and  news. 
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■Mb  Of  ttM  tlUM  U  a  ntbm  blmrra  and  d*. 
manding  profM^on.  And  when  you  get  all 
three  under  one  roof,  the  dust  never  lettlM. 
The  top  manageiAent  of  the  networks,  with  a 
few  notable  exceittlons,  haa  been  trained  In 
advertUlng,  reeeaich,  calea,  or  show  business. 
But,  by  the  natv^e  of  the  corporate  struc- 
ture, they  also  make  the  final  and  crucial  de- 
cisions having  to  do  with  xtawa  and  public 
affairs. 

"FrequenUy  they  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  competence  to  do  this.  It  is  not 
easy  for  the  same  small  group  of  men  to 
decide  whether  to  buy  a  new  station  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  buUd  a  new  building,  alter 
the  rate  card,  buy  a  new  western,  sell  a 
soap  opera,  decide  what  defensive  line  to  take 
In  connection  with  the  latest  congreeslonal 
Inquiry,  how  much  money  to  spend  on  pro- 
moting a  new  program,  what  additions  or  de- 
letions should  be  made  In  the  existing 
covey  or  clutch  of  vice  presidents  and,  at 
the  same  time — frequently  on  the  same  long 
day — to  give  mature,  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  the  manifold  problems  that  confront 
thoae  who  are  chargBd  with  the  responsibility 
for  news  and  public  affairs  •  •  •." 

Such   a   day   was  last   ThuzBday  when  a 
nonnews  judgment  was  made  on  the  Ken- 
nan  broadcast. 
Murrow  went  on  to  say: 
"Upon   occasion,   economics  and  editorial 
Judgment  are  in  oonOlct.    And  there  is  no 
law  which  says  that  dollars  will  be  defeated 
by  duty.     Not  so  long  ago  the  President  of 
the  United  Statss  delivered  a  television  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation.    He  was  discoursing  on 
the  posslblUty  or  probablUty  of  war  between 
this  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China — a  reasonably  compelling  sub- 
ject.      Two     networks— CBS     and      NBC — 
delayed  that  broadcast  for  aa  hour  and  IS 
mlnutas.    If  this  decision  was  dictated  by 
anything  other  than  financial  reasons,  the 
networks  dldnt  deign  to  explain  those  rea- 
sons.   That   hour-and-lS-mlnute   delay,   by 
the  way,  is  about  twice  the  time  required  for 
an   ICBM  to  travel  from   the  Soviet  Union 
to  major  targets  in  the  United  SUtes.     It  Is 
difficult  to   believe  that  thu  decision   was 
made  by  men  who  love,  respect,  and  under- 
stand news." 
In  that  speech  JEd  also  said: 
"There  Is  no  suggestion  here  that  networks 
or   Individual    stations    should    operate    as 
philanthropies.     I  can  find  nothing  In  the 
BUI  of  Rights  or  the  CommunlcaUons  Act 
which  says  that  they  must  Increase  their  net 
profiu  each  year,  lest  the  Republic  collapse."  ' 

I  now  leave  CBS  News  convinced,  Iron- 
ically, that  my  leaving  wlU  help  Insure  the 
Integrity  and  Independence  of  the  news  op- 
eration. I  believe  that  the  Senate  hearings 
next  Thursday  and  Friday  will  be  televised 
live  because  of  clrctmistancee  within  the 
control  of  the  man  you  choose  to  succeed 
me.  For  the  kind  of  news  executive  who 
would  warrant  the  trust  of  the  two  recipients 
of  this  letter  would  Insist  upon  such  a  man- 
date. Senator  George  Norrls,  quoted  in  John 
Kennedy's  "Profiles  In  Courage,"  says  "What- 
ever use  I  have  been  has  been  aooomplishad 
In  the  things  I  failed  to  do  rather  than  In 
the  things  I  actually  did  do." 

I  now  leave  CBS  News  after  18  years.  t)e- 
Uevlng  that  the  finest  broadcast  joumallBts 
anywhere  wlU  yet  have  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship they  deeerve.  I  know  that  I  take  with 
me  their  respect  and  affection  as,  indeed,  I 
hope  I  do  yours. 
Faithfully. 


February  16,  1966 


Mr.  ORUZNINO.  B4r.  President.  In 
contrast,  the  Washington  Post,  which 
has  a  CBS  television  afflliation.  did  not 
carry  Mr.  Frlendlys  resignation  as  news. 
Instead,  It  was  adverted  to  in  the  column 
written  by  Lawrence  Uiurent  on  the 
next  to  last  pa«e  next  to  the  comics.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr.  Lau- 
rent's column  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rmcoko, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Post.  Feb.  18. 

1988] 

Fan»  W.  Fkukslt:  Om  Man  Who  Quit 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

Fred  W.  Friendly,  with  an  Independence 
that  has  been  his  trademark  through  38 
years  of  broadcasting,  made  the  decision  all 
by  himself  to  resign  as  president  of  CBS 
News. 

This  is  a  rare  occurrence  at  broadcasting 
networks.  Usually,  if  a  man  is  fired,  the 
event  is  referred  to  as  a  "resignation."  The 
toughest  term  ever  permitted  is  that  a  de- 
parted employe's  services  were  "terminated 
by  mutual  consent." 

But  Fred  W.  Friendly,  a  volatile,  emotional 
man,  quit  after  a  disagreement  with  his  new 
boss,  John  A.  Schneider.  Schneider  was  pro- 
moted last  Wednesday  from  president  of  the 
CBS  television  network  to  group  vice  presi- 
dent, broadcasting. 

In  the  elaborate  organization  of  CBS,  Inc., 
Schneider  had  been  Frlendly's  equal.  On 
Wednesday,  Schneider  moved  up,  second  only 
to  Dr.  Prank  Stanton  (president  of  CBS,  Inc.) 
and  to  board  chairman  William  Paley. 

The  Wednesday  date  is  Important,  for  on 
Thursday  came  a  debate  between  Friendly 
and  Schneider.  Friendly  wanted  live  TV  cov- 
erage of  George  F.  Kennan's  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Schneider  decided  to  go  with  the  regular 
schedule  but  added  that  live  coverage  might 
oome  this  week. 

The  official  announcement,  made  yesterday 
by  Dr.  Stanton,  said:  "Friendly  feels  he  U 
unable  to  continue  In  his  poet  as  a  result 
of  a  decision  made  by  •  •  •  Schneider  not 
to  schedule  live  coverage  of  the  testimony 

Stanton  added:  "Fred  Friendly  has  been  an 
outstanding  leader  of  broadcast  journalism. 
His  contributions  to  the  public,  to  his  pro- 
fession and  to  CBS  have  been  great  Indeed. 
My  associates,  hU  colleagues  and  I  will  miss 
him." 

Fred's  emotions  were  shown  plainly  In  his 
letter  of  resignation.  He  called  it  "a  matter 
of  conscience."  After  the  decUlon  not  to 
broadcast  Kennan's  testimony.  Friendly 
watched  the  foxir  TV  monitors  that  are  in 
hU  office.  While  NBC  telecast  the  hearing, 
FMendly  said,  CBS  was  showing  "a  fifth  re- 
run of  'I  Love  Lucy'  and  an  eighth  rerun 
of  'The  Real  McCoys.'" 

"I  wanted  to  order  up  an  announcement 
that  said :  'Due  to  circumstances  beyond  our 
control  the  broadcast  originally  intended  for 
this  time  will  not  be  seen,' "  Friendly  wrote. 

His  letter  of  resignation  also  said:  "I  am 
resigning  because  the  decision  not  to  carry 
the  hearings  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Paley- 
Stanton  CND  (ColumbU  News  Division) 
criisade  of  many  years  that  demands  broad- 
cast access  to  congressional  debate." 

Friendly,  TV's  most  honored  producer  of 
news  documentary  programs,  moved  to  the 
presidency  of  CBS  News,  March  2,  1084.  His 
success  continued  after  he  Introduced  the 
national  TV  "test"  programs  and  as  the 
Walter  Cronklta  news  program  gained  ground 
and  sometimes  won  higher  ratings  than  the 
NBC  team  of  Chet  HunUey  and  David  Brink- 
ley. 

One  good  source  in  New  York  said  yester- 
day:  "Of  course,  CBS  hatea  to  lose  Fred.  But 
he  stood  on  principle  and  made  his  fight  at 
the  wrong  time.  The  network  has  no  choice 
In  such  a  fight  but  to  uphold  Its  top  execu- 
tive." 

Speculation  began  Immediately  about 
Frlendly's  successor.  The  names  that 
cropped  up  immediately  were  those  of 
Gordon  Maiming  and  BUI  Leonard.  Man- 
ning was  executive  editor  of  Newsweek  for 
3  years  before  Friendly  selected  him  to  be- 


coma  CBS  News  vice  president  and  director 
of  television  news  In  December  1964. 

At  the  sams  time,  veteran  broadcasUr 
Leonard  was  promoted  to  vice  president  and 
director  of  news  programing.  The  promotion 
came  after  Leonard  had  pioneered  new  tech- 
niques for  covering  elections. 

Privately,  Friendly  has  complained,  rather 
nUldly,  that  the  presidency  of  CBS  Newi 
brought  him  smaller  earnings  than  he  had 
made  as  a  documentary  producer.  There"! 
almost  no  doubt  that  he'll  return  to  making 
documentaries  and  there's  even  less  doubt 
that  a  network  wlU  hire  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  statement.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  wish  to  express  appreciation 
for  the  coverage  which  television  pro- 
vided for  the  committee  hearings.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  action  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  the  success  of 
the  hearings  in  reaching  the  American 
people  raises  an  Interesting  question. 
Many  thoughtful  Americans  express  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  Imbalance  of  power 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government.  (The  Presi- 
dent has  frequently  resorted-J^d  prop-  ^ 
erly  so — to  every  means  of  com- 
munication. 

The  state  of  the  Union  message  is  not 
a  message  to  Congress  any  more,  but, 
over  the  heads  of  Congress,  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  do  not  speak  critically  of 
this  situation,  because  we  have  a  people'* 
government. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartrx  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  3  additional  minutes  be  allowed  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  legislative  branch 
is  without  the  facility  to  communicate 
with  the  American  people,  how  is  this 
Imbalance  to  be  corrected,  I  ask  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  believe  that  the 
remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee are  extremely  pertinent.  I  know 
of  no  more  Important  function  in  a  de- 
mocracy, in  a  government  of  free  people, 
than  that  the  people  shall  have  full  ac- 
cess to  all  the  surtions  of  their  govern- 
ment. Very  frequently  that  has  not 
been  forthcoming. 

I  believe  that  broadcasting  by  the  na- 
tional networks  by  TV.  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  was 
one  of  the  most  Important  public  serv- 
ices for  the  benefit  of  our  democratic 
system  that  has  been  rendered  In  our 
time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  hear- 
ings deal  with  the  most  important  issue 
before  the  Nation  and  the  world  today. 
I  doubt  that  a  more  important  commit- 
tee hearing  has  been  held  in  the  last  20 
years.  Fortunately,  the  message  it 
reaching  the  American  people.  Millions 
of  people  have  been  able  to  see  and  hear 
the  Issue  questioned.  It  has  not  been  a 
side  show.  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  It  has  been  a  thorough  ez- 
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aminatlon  of  the  commltnients,  the  is- 
sues, and  possible  consequences. 

If  the  American  people  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  fullest  information  on  such 
an  issue  as  this,  the  issue  of  war  and 
peace,  then  for  what  purpose  should  the 
Qovemment  permit  the  us<  of  the  ether 
waves? 

Let  us  never  forget  that  every  single 
television  station  operates  at  the  license 
of  the  Government.  The  wavelengths 
belong  to  all  the  people  of  the  country. 
In  my  view.  Congress  should  give  very 
careful  consideration  to  an  allocation  of 
a  certain  amount  of  time  of  certain  wave- 
lengths, for  presentation,  for  discussion, 
(or  examination  of  public  issues,  not 
alone  by  the  Congress,  but  surely  partly 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  coUld  not  agree 
more  with  the  wise  and  penetrating  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  tram 
Tennessee.  It  Is  very  much  the  business 
of  the  American  people.  The  southeast 
Asian  involvement  Is  one  of  the  most 
critical  issues  before  us,  as  we  are  being 
led  more  and  more  deeply  into  a  war 
in^hich  Congress  has  had  no  real  voice. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  the  Goyernment  has 
been  very  profligate  in  allowing  the 
wavelengths  to  be  monopolized  by  com- 
mercial organizations.  The  very  idea  of 
a  vast  television  network  using  the  wave- 
lengths that  belong  to  the  whole  people 
to  advertise  soap,  when  we  should  be 
having  a  critical  examination  of  the 
issue  of  war  and  peace,  makes  It  appar- 
ent that  there  should  be  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  whole  question  of  licensing 
television. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  hope  Congress 
will  not  only  examine  this  case,  but  the 
whole  subject,  which  affect*  .the  right  to 
know  of  the  Amerlcaui  people. 


OUR  COMMITMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  my  responsibilities  of  being 
chairman  of  a  committee  as  well  as  the 
Mslstant  majority  leader,  I  was  not  able 
to  be  present  at  the  hearings  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  but  I  want  to 
tty  that  these  advocates  of  retreat,  de- 
feat, surrender,  and  national  dishonor 
l»ve  not  been  doing  the  country  any 
good  when  they  went  before  a  television 
network  suggesUng  that  thlB  Nation  was 
not  committed  to  fighting  aggression  in 
this  area.  The  Senate  voted  for  the  res- 
olution last  year,  and  Senators  voted  that 
this  country  would  help  that  country  re- 
sist aggression,  and  speclfloally  author- 
jMd  the  President  to  take  whatever  steps 
he  felt  necessary  to  resist  further  aggres- 
non.  We  are  committed.  We  have 
more  than  200.000  men  there.  We  have 
at  stake  our  national  honor.  We  are 
ttxnmitted  to  resisting  Communist  ag- 
P'^lon.  That  Is  what  this  is  all  about. 
It  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 

"^e  Senator  from  Alaska  voted  against 
we  resolution,  and  he  was  privileged  to 
ao  It.  but  once  the  Congress  adopted  that 
jwolutlon,  it  had  taken  a  Arm  position, 
"nee  Congress  authorized  the  President 
wdo  that  which  he  felt  necessary,  the 
"esident  was  authorized  bo  do  it.  It 
^  authorized  in  the  resolution  and  dis- 
«i«8ed  specifically  during  the  debate  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  was  au- 
thorized to  send  troops  wherever  neces- 
sary to  resist  aggression  in  the  area. 

It  is  not  helping  our  country  when 
Senators  go  before  the  Nation  and  ex- 
press their  fears  on  this  issue  that  the 
Red  Chinese  might  come  in.  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  losing  some  American  boys. 
We  are  inflicting  at  least  10  to  1  damage 
on  the  North  Vietnam  Invaders  c<»n- 
pared  to  the  losses  suffered  by  our  forces. 
If  this  great  nation  Is  to  be  humili- 
ated. Is  to  be  defeated  and  run  out  and 
be  downgraded  to  a  second-class  power 
by  that  little  nation,  then  I  wish  Red 
China  would  come  in.  It  would  be  a 
great  humiliation  for  this  Nation  to  be 
defeated  by  a  small  nation  of  16  million 
people.  If  we  must  be  defeated.  It  would 
be  better  to  lose  to  a  large  nation  of 
700  million  people. 

This  Nation  was  founded  because  we 
had  courageous  men.  We  became  a 
great  nation  because  the  people  had 
courage.  They  did  not  give  up  because 
they  had  to  flght  Indians.  If  the  men 
who  came  on  the  Mayflower  were  fright- 
ened to  helplessness  the  first  time  they 
had  to  flght  Indians,  they  would  have 
gone  back  to  England  on  the  Mayflower. 
But  they  fought  the  Indians  and  won, 
meanwhile  losing  some  fine  Americans, 
until  this  Nation  became  great.  We  are 
upholding  our  conunitments  in  the 
proud  tradition  of  our  fathers,  grand- 
fathers, great-grandfathers,  and  many 
other  courageous  Americans  who  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

I  only  wish  that  back  during  the  Civil 
War  there  had  been  a  humorous  element 
in  the  Congress  that  would  have  ap- 
peared daily  before  a  nationwide  televi- 
sion network  and  have  said,  "We  fought 
and  lost  a  Yankee  today.  We  lost  a  boy 
today  let  us  quit."  If  they  had  spread 
that  propaganda,  it  might  have  spread 
fear.  Maybe  the  war  would  have  gone 
the  other  way.  Then  we  would  have 
won  the  principles  of  States  rights.  We 
would  prove  that  we  were  the  strong 
people.  Having  achieved  victory  we 
could  have  offered  to  rejoin  the  Union 
with  considerable  pride  that  our  theory 
of  States  rights  haid  been  sustained. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  have  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  the  hearings  con- 
tinue to  be  televised,  the  American  peo- 
ple may  learn  of  the  mistaieen  concept 
stated  by  our  distinguished  majority 
whip,  that  we  have  a  solemn  commit- 
ment. They  will  learn  there  was  no  such 
solemn  commitment;  that  we  were  never 
so  committed;  that  our  commitment  was 
a  tentative  one,  dealing  only  with  eco- 
nomic aid  and  further  conditioned  on 
reforms  by  the  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment which  were  never  made.  There 
was  never  any  commitment  to  send  our 
troops  into  combat.  We  must  inform  the 
public  of  these  facts,  and  they  must  be 
brought  home  to  the  American  people. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  re- 
gard this  Nation  as  being  an  interna- 


tional criminal,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said,  and  I  do  not  regard  this 
Nation  as  being  an  international  ag- 
gressor, as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
said.  I  regard  the  Communists  as  the 
aggressors.  We  helped  organize  the 
peaceful  nation  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
are  members  of  the  SEIATO  agreement. 
We  let  those  people  know  that  we  would 
help  them  resist  aggression.  We  said 
we  would  put  ships  and  advisers  in  there 
at  that  time  to  help  those  people  defend 
themselves  agsunst  subversion  and  ag- 
gression. 

Then,  the  Communists  came  and  they 
attacked  our  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
That  was  an  act  of  war.  We  shot  back. 
Not  only  did  we  shoot  back,  but  we 
bombed  the  bases  from  which  those  tor- 
pedo boats  came  to  attack  our  ships. 

So  that  there  will  not  be  any  misun- 
derstandings, at  the  time  I  was  in  charge 
of  debating  the  equalization  tax  here  on 
the  Senate  floor,  the  President  asked 
Senators  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  and  Senators  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  to  come  to  the  White 
House  and  talk  with  him.  While  Sena- 
tors were  debating  on  the  floor,  the  en- 
tire matter  was  discussed.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  for  that  resolution  for  au- 
thority broad  enough  to  authorize  put- 
ting troops  in  there  and  we  understood 
that.  If  need  be,  the  resolution  said  that 
he  was  authorized  to  take  any  steps  nec- 
essary to  resist  aggression  in  that  area. 

It  was  explained  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  resolution  was  broad  enough 
to  put  Army  men  on  the  land  mass  of 
Asia. 

Then,  North  Vietnam  regular  army 
units  proceeded  to  march  on  South  Viet- 
nam. We  put  our  troops  there  to  resist 
aggression.  They  are  the  aggressors. 
We  went  in  after  that  date.  We  are 
fighting  there  pursuant  to  that  resolu- 
tion. Our  national  honor  Is  committed 
to  it 

I  do  not  believe  it  serves  the  purposes 
of  Uils  country  to  have  two  Senators  who 
^K>ted  against  the  purpose  of  this  Nation 
jKaking  a  speech  every  week  and  some- 
?times  every  day  against  our  determined 
national  purpose  to  uphold  our  national 
honor  and  to  keep  our  word  and  our  com- 
mitment. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  helpful  to  go  on 
national  television  and  suggest  that  we 
are  the  international  criminal  when  we 
are.  in  truth,  the  international  good 
guys.  We  did  not  start  this  fight.  They 
did.  We  are  ready  to  talk  peace  at  any 
time.  They  are  not. 

Our  children  will  call  us  blessed  and 
courageous  if  we  stand  fast  and  defeat 
Communist  aggression. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  c<Hisent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  will 
call  us  courageous  because  we  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  &nd  resist  aggres- 
sion in  the  tradltloD  of  our  fathers,  our 
grandfathers,  and  great  grandfathers. 
I  am  proud  of  my  forebears  who  helped 
to  give  us  this  great  Nation. 
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I  have  Jtwt  come  from  Louisiana.  1 
had  an  occasion  to  vlalt  with  these  fine 
young  men  who  are  preparing  to  fight  In 
Vietnam.  There  Is  not  a  coward  In  the 
crowd.  "Hiey  are  courageous  young  men. 
They  hare  high  morale  and  high  spirit. 

Thoee  whom  we  have  sent  are  whip- 
ping the  Communists.  They  are  going  to 
beat  the  aggressors  unless  the  best  fight- 
ing men  In  the  world— the  American 
soldiers — are  pulled  out  of  there.  They 
might  be  defeated,  but  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  whipped  In  Vietnam.  If  they 
are  beaten,  it  will  be  in  Washington. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  in  connection  with  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Senator  of  those  who  have 
expressed  publicly  their  dissent  from  an 
undeclared  war  and  an  unconstitu- 
tional  

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  will  finish  my  sen- 
tence. If  I  may. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  not  too 
greatly  admired  in  the  State  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  opposed  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Mexican  War, 
spoke  against  it  in  the  Congress  and  else- 
where and  today  no  one  vilifies  the  mem- 
ory of  Abraham  Lincoln  or  castigates  him 
for  that  courageous  and  proper  attitude. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  and  continue  to 
oppose  our  entry  in  an  undeclared  war 
and  the  sending  of  our  boys  to  slaughter 
where  there  was  no  act  of  aggression 
against  us.  and  where  those  people  whom 
we  are  supporting  are  not  willing  to  fight 
effectively  for  themselves,  have  no  regrets 
or  apologies  to  offer. 

We  will  find  that  more  and  more  Amer- 
ican people  will  come  to  our  point  of  view 
that  we  have  no  business  down  there. 
We  were  not  attacked,  and  we  have  no 
right  or  obligation  to  Involve  ourselves  all 
over  the  world  as  policemen  and  sending 
our  boys  to  their  slaughter,  whenever 
someone  scents  a  Communist  threat.  An 
examination  of  the  record  will  show  that 
there  was  aggression  on  both  sides  and 
that  we.  too.  were  guilty  of  aggression 
and  violation  of  commitments  far  more 
solemn  and  binding  than  those  that  are 
alleged  to  Justify  our  military  adventures 
in  southeast  Asi^. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President.  I  am  glad 
that  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  have  not  been  char- 
acterized by  Intemperate  and  flamboyant 
language  and  arm  waving. 

I  invite  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  to  attend  the  hear- 
ings and  present  the  views  he  has  here 
presented.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
him  that  the  issue  before  the  committee 
is  not  defeat,  retreat,  and  surrender,  to 
use  his  words. 

This  issue  Is  rather  whether  this  war  is 
to  be  held  within  bounds  which  we  can 
reasonably  anUclpate  to  be  manageable, 
whether  the  goal  be  limited  and  the 
commitments  be  limited,  or  whether  this 
be  an  open  end  commitment  for  total  vic- 
tory militarily  against  whatever  forces 
may  aiH>ear  in  (^position  In  southeast 
Asia. 


The  issue  Is  rather  whether  this  war  is 
a  global  war.  Such  an  issue  deserves  the 
deliberate  consideration  which  the  com- 
mittee is  giving  it. 

It  is  far  too  Important  to  be  considered 
with  catch  phrases  and  loosely  selected 
slogans. 

I  hope  the  coomilttee  hearings  for  the 
next  2  days  will  be  observed  by  countless 
millions  of  Americans.  It  is  for  their 
country,  and  it  is  their  sons  who  will  die 
if  this  degenerates  into  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  China,  and  from 
that  who  can  tell  what  holocaust  may 
develop. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  OORE.    Mr.  President,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  yield,  but  I  have  only 
a  minute  left. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested here  that  those  who  share  the 
Senator's  concern  about  a  major  war  in 
Asia  are  somehow  lacking  in  patriotism 
and  willingness  to  defend  our  country's 
Interest. 

I  have  not  been  In  the  Senate  very 
long.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  recall 
the  warning  of  General  MacArthur 
some  years  ago  that  anyone  who 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  General  MacArthur's  warning 
some  years  ago  that  anyone  who  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  a  major  war 
on  the  Asian  mainland  "ought  to  have 
his  head  examined"? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  recall  that  and  that 
General  MacArthur  gave  this  country  the 
warning  that  if  we  went  to  the  Yalu  In 
Korea,  China  would  not  come  into  the 
war.  Unfortimately  he  was  in  error. 
They  did  come  in  and  we  lost  many  thou- 
sands of  men  In  a  few  days. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Does  the  Senator 
remember  durhig  the  discussion  of 
whether  we  should  send  forces  into 
southeast  Asia  in  1954  that  General 
Rldgway.  who  was  then  the  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  vigorously  opposed  It  and  said 
that  he  regarded  it  as  a  harebrained 
Idea? 

Mr.  OORE.  And  we  also  heard  from 
Oeneral  Gavin  last  week. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
no  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  Oeneral  MacArthur  and  Oen- 
eral Rldgway  and  Oeneral  Gavin  are 
lacking  in  patriotism  or  in  knowledge  of 
the  problems  we  are  up  against  If  we 
get  into  a  major  war  in  Asia.  It  is  easy 
for  gentlemen  to  talk  about  our  chil- 
dren calling  us  blessed  If  we  get  Involved 
in  war  with  China.  But  if  that  happens, 
there  may  not  be  any  children  left  to 
call  us  blessed. 

Mr.  OORE.  Chauvinism  is  not  the  Is- 
sue here.  The  issue  Is  the  wisest  course 
for  this  country  involving  war  and  peace 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rather  resent  the  suggestion  that 
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this  Nation  Is  waging  Illegal  war.  die 
hundred  and  twenty-five  times  in  our  his- 
tory the  President  has  sent  American 
troops  Into  action,  either  to  defend  our 
position  or  to  help  our  friends  without 
a  declaration  of  war  or  any  prior  au- 
thorization whatever. 

Most  of  our  declarations  of  war— in 
fact.  I  suspect  that  perhaps  all  but  about 
one— actually  occurred  after  the  fighting 
had  begun,  sometimes  after  it  had  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.  Our  boys  at 
Pearl  Harbor  did  not  wait  for  Congress 
to  declare  war  before  shooting  back  at 
the  Japanese  who  were  attaddng.  Qen- 
eral  MacArthur  did  not  wait  for  Con- 
gress  to  declare  war  before  he  took  ac- 
tion in  the  Philippines  to  attack  the 
Japanese  forces  with  our  Air  Force. 

The  President  has  the  authority— 
and  I  have  said  this  both  under  a  Re- 
publican President  and  under  Demo- 
cratic Presidents— to  send  American 
servicemen  into  action  to  defend  the 
position  that  this  Nation  decides  to  take, 
and  he  has  the  power  to  make  such  a 
decision. 

I  might  add  that  when  we  fought  the 
war  in  Korea,  there  was  no  declaration 
of  war.  But  hardly  anyone  challenged 
the  legality  of  what  we  were  doing  in 
Korea.  There  was  no  serious  challenge 
of  that  action.  We  thought  we  were 
acting  in  pursuance  of  a  United  Nations 
treaty  commitment. 

In  this  Instance,  an  act  of  aggression 
was  committed  against  us.  We  were 
attacked,  and  we  fought  back.  We 
attacked  those  who  attacked  us.  Then 
Congress  considered  the  matter  and 
voted  for  a  resolution  that  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  specific  power  to  take  whatever 
action  he  thought  would  be  necessary  to 
resist  In  that  area.  Look  at  -article  51 
of  the  United  NaUcms  Charter.  It  specif- 
ically authorizes  the  right  of  Individual 
and  collective  self-defense. 

Then  what  happened?  The  Commu- 
nists proceeded  to  march  organized  units 
from  North  Vietnam  into  South  Viet- 
nam. When  they  did  that,  we  proceeded 
to  send  units  of  the  U.S.  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  into  South  Vietnam  to 
hold  the  land  that  the  Communists  were 
trying  to  take  by  outright  aggression. 
and  oiu-  forces  are  doing  a  magnificent 
Job. 

When  I  speak  of  my  love  for  my  great 
country.  I  am  not  embarrassed  because 
now  and  then  I  become  a  little  enthusi- 
astic. I  swell  with  pride  when  I  see  Old 
Glory  flying  from  the  Capitol.  I  swell 
with  pride  when  I  see  Old  Glory  flying 
around  the  Washington  Monument.  I 
swell  with  pride  when  I  see  It  flying  from 
the  Senate  Office  Building.  I  am  proud 
of  this  country.  1  pray  that  no  other  flag 
will  ever  fly  over  It. 

While  sometimes  I  may  be  dismayed 
to  see  that  flag  flying  at  half  mast,  as  it 
is  today  in  honor  of  a  patriotic,  coura- 
geous American,  who  did  his  best  to  serve 
his  country,  as  God  gave  him  the  light 
to  serve  it  during  his  time  here,  my 
prayer  is  that  there  may  never  be  a  white 
flag  of  surrender  up  there. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  wDl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONO  of  LouisUna.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  d()  not  beUeve 
that  anyone  Is  questioning  the  glory  of 
the  American  flag.  The  question  is. 
What  is  in  our  national  interest? 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
believe  that  Members  of  tha  Senate  have 
the  right  to  raise  questions  about  oiu: 
policy  in  southeast  Asia,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  backei;^  of  that  policy 
have  been  consistently  wrong  about  what 
they  have  told  us?  i 

The  Secretary  of  Defence,  not  many 
months  ago.  gave  It  as  his  assessment 
that  the  American  military  combat  role 
in  Vietnam  would  be  largely  over  by  the 
end  of  1965  and  that  our  boys  would  be 
on  their  way  home.  We  have  come  to 
the  end  of  1965  and  have  entered  1966. 
Instead  of  bringing  the  American  forces 
home,  we  hear  from  those  6ame  sources 
that  we  shall  have  a  forte  of  400.000. 
500,000,  or  600,000  in  Vietnam  before  the 
end  of  1966.  That  is  onjy  one  of  the 
more  notable  predictions  that  have  been 
wrong.  Each  time  we  have  had  a  dis- 
appointment in  our  effort  in  southeast 
Asia,  our  policymakers  have  merely 
asked  us  to  redouble  the  prescription. 

In  view  of  that  record,  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  believe  that 
Senators  have  some  right  to  raise  ques- 
tions about  our  policy  there  and  about 
the  course  we  are  on,  without  being  re- 
minded that  the  glory  of  the  flag  is  In- 
volved? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Senators 
have  the  right  to  ask  questions,  but  when 
the  Nation  is  committed  and  our  men./ 


tion  was  so  much  afraid  of  Red  China. 
Red  China  would  be  in  the  war.  But 
Red  China  knows  that  we  are  a  great,  big. 
strong  coimtry,  a  first  class  fighting 
power.  They  know  they  can  do  us  much 
Injury,  but  they  also  know  that  we  can 
do  a  lot  more  damage  to  them.  It  works 
both  ways. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  implication  of  the  Senator's 
earlier  statement  to  be  a  recommenda- 
tion to  extend  our  action  to  a  war  with 
China? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not  say 
that  at  aU.  and  the  Record  will  not  show 
that  I  did.  I  merely  said  that  if  Red 
China  thought  that  if  by  sending  some 
of  her  troops  in  the  United  States  would 
turn  tail  and  run,  as  some  Senators  have 
advocated.  Red  China  would  be  in  the 
war  tomorrow.  But  I  am  of  the  impres- 
sion that  Red  China  believes  that  if  she 
came  into  the  war.  she  would  have  a  first- 
class  modern  fighting  power  to  contend 
with,  and  she  will  be  right. 

I  maintain  that  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  on  television,  advocat- 
ing that  our  boys  not  fight  for  their  coun- 
try, and  that  the  people  back  off  from  the 
effort  to  help  their  country,  handcuff  our 
fighting  men  and  to  hold  our  coimtry 
down  when  the  going  gets  tough,  do 
nothing  but  encourage  the  Communists 
to  continue  the  war. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
'     Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.   ORUENINO.     I   take  issue  with 
are  fighting  in  the  field,  we  have  a  re^^-^^e  Senator's  statement  that  our  boys 


^onsibllity  not  to  do  things  that  will 
divide  and  confuse  the  people  and  pro- 
long the  war.  The  Information  I  am 
getting— and  it  is  coming  from  very  high 
sources  in  the  Government— is  that  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  bringing  the 
war  to  an  end  is  that  every  time  a  Sena- 
tor suggests  that  we  retreiit  and  accept 
defeat  or  surrender,  that  word  goes  right 
back  to  Hanoi.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  and  the 
powers  at  Pelplng,  who  say,  "If  we  will 
Just  keep  after  those  Americans,  even 
though  Uiey  are  killing  10  qf  our  men  to 
every  1  of  theirs  that  Is  being  killed 
that  great  nation  will  lose  courage  and 
quit." 

So  every  time  a  Senator  makes  an- 
other speech  in  fear  that  Red  China 
might  come  in,  he  helps  the  Commimlst 
cause. 

If  the  United  States  had  been  so  timid 
and  afraid  of  Red  China  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  South  Korea  would  be  a  Com- 
munist country  today.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  liberate  only  a  part  of  Korea,  we 
tried  to  liberate  the  whole  country,  but 
we  did  It  in  the  interest  df  freedom.  I 
am  not  ashamed  that  ouf  tropps  went 
there.  They  achieved  our  national  pur- 
pose, even  though  the  Re<4  Chinese  did 
come  In.  Some  of  us  felt  that  we  should 
have  fought  the  Red  Chinese  with  more 
determination  than  we  did. 

But  our  Nation  is  commiltted  in  Viet- 
nam. My  own  Judgment  i(  that  we  will 
see  this  action  through.  We  will  come 
out  of  it  with  honor  worthy  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  have  gone  befoiiB  us. 

To  those  forces  of  doubt  and  defeat 
who  advocate,  "Oh,  my  goodness;  get 
ovLt;  Red  China  might  coiae  in,"  I  say 
that  if  Red  China  thought !that  this  Na- 

Si 


not  even  find  one  fault  with  the  murder- 
ous assassins  who  want  to  kill  us.  as  soon 
as  they  have  disposed  of  our  friends. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  statement  made  in  the 
course  of  the  very  interesting  discussion 
which  we  have  Just  heard  should  per- 
haps be  corrected  to  some  degree  in  this 
Lincoln's  birthday  period. 

I  believe  I  am  the  only  Member  of 
Congress  whose  father  was  a  Confeder- 
ate soldier.  Marxy  Members  of  Congress 
had  two  grandfathers  who  were  Con- 
federate soldiers.  In  my  case  I  knew 
for  years  all  three  of  the  men  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  my  father  artd  my  two 
grandfathers.  I  never  heard  any  of 
those  three  men  speak  with  anything 
save  respect,  and  sometimes  they  spoke 
almost  with  veneration,  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  felt,  as  do  most  of  the 
people  in  the  part  of  the  country  from 
which  I  come,  that  perhaps  the  greatest 
national  tragedy  in  cormection  with  that 
war  which  split  our  country  asunder 
was  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

I  want  the  Recced  to  show  that  most 
of.  us  in  the  southland  venerate  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  believe 
that  if  he  had  lived  we  would  not  have 
had  the  troubles  that  came  after  the 
conclusion  of  that  war. 


are  fighting  for  their  country.  We  are 
fighting  in  another  country  where  we 
have  taken  sides  in  a  civil  war.  The  fact 
is  that  the  new  "white-haired  boy"  whom 
we  have  built  up.  Mr.  Ky.  made  a  state- 
ment in  answer  to  a  press  request.  "Who 
are  your  heroes?"  His  reply  was.  "I  Mave 
only  one,  Adolph  Hitler.  We  need  four 
or  five  more  Hitlers  in  Vietnam."  That  is 
the  man  whom  we  are  now  supporting. 
He  is  the  man  we  are  entrusting  with  do- 
mestic reforms.  Actually  his  is  the  kind 
of  corrupt  government  we  have  been 
supporting,  of  which  there  have  been  ' 
nine  different  specimens  since  Diem  was 
"bumped  off."  That  is  the  kind  of 
so-called  freedom  we  are  fighting  for,  not 
the  real  freedom  of  the  people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  never  seen  it  fall,  at  any 
time  when  this  Nation  chooses  to  sup- 
port a  government  that  is  resisting  com- 
munism, that  the  Commimists  always 
put  forth  the  argiunent  that  the  head  of 
that  anti-Communist  government  is  a 
"bad  guy";  that  he  is  corrupt  and  vi- 
cious; and  pick  out  a  statement  the  man 
may  have  made — perhaps  an  ill-advised 
misunderstood  statement — to  show  that 
perhaps  he  is  not  the  kind  of  fellow  that 
we  should  support,  and  that  he  is  not 
our  kind  of  guy. 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  this  man  Is 
not  chopping  off  the  heads  of  innocent 
people.  That  is  what  cannot  be  said  for 
the  opposition,  however. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not understand,  when  people  stand  and 
fight  for  our  friends  and  keep  fighting 
side  by  side  with  us,  in  resisting  com- 
munism, why  some  persons  will  find  so 
much  fault  with  our  friends  and  can- 


DISCLOSURE     OF     TROOP 
MENTS  IN  ON-THE-SPOT  RI 

ING  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  PresidepT,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  f roSTa  retired 
chief  warrant  officer  of  the  Army  which 
I  believe  refiects  the  deep  feeling  and 
concern  that  parents  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  for  their  sons  who  are  cur- 
rently on  the  battlefront  in  Vietnam. 
The  concern  centers  around  the  fact 
that  the  movement  of  our  forces  is  "tele- 
graphed" to  the  enemy  through  on-the- 
spot  reporting  of  the  news  media. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  am- 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  RajTnond 
L.  Hughes,  chief  warrant  officer,  UJ3. 
Army  retired,  of  Plant  City,  Fla.,  which 
appeared  as  a  letter  to  the  editor  in  the 
Tampa  Tribune  of  Sunday,  February  6, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Must  Shield  TKoop  Moves  in  VirrNAM 

Plant  Crrr. — We  note  with  alarm  and  con- 
siderable apprehension  the  almost  total  lack 
of  security  afforded  our  troops  In  South  Viet- 
nam by  every  news  medium;  and  the  fact 
that  newspapers,  radio,  and  television  seem 
to  be  vying  with  each  other  to  disclose  In- 
formation Which,  by  aU  standards  of  secrecy 
and  commonsense,  should  not  be  disclosed. 

Freedom  of  the  press  Is  one  thing  but  when 
one  can  pick  up  the  morning  paper,  listen  to 
the  radio,  or  look  it  television  and  see  and 
hear  disclosed  the  most  minute  details  of 
troop  movements  and  deployments  right 
down  to  platoon  and  squad  locations  and 
even  to  pinpoint  where  private  Joe  Blow  has 
his  pup  tent — and  what  road  to  take  to  find 
It.  the  whole  aspect  of  freedom  of  the  press 
begins  to  be  asinine  and  literally  explosive. 
If  I  were  Private  Blow— or  his  security  offi- 
cer— I  would  blow  my  top,  clear  to  the 
Pentagon. 


>;«ac<aK.* 
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A  recent  newt  relesM  from  Mcurlty  agen- 
«la*  In  Wa«lilnjton  counaeled  all  newi  ine<Ua 
to  UM  •eU-cen»or»hlp  and  <ll*cretlon  in  dla- 
doalng  troop  movwnenu  in  Vietnam  but  U 
thU  bad  any  effect  at  aU  It  baa  not  become 
erldent. 

CcMnm&nders  In  the  area  of  thla  vldoua 
and  n««ty  conflict  to  whlcb  ao  many  of  our 
men  have  been  committed,  and  to  which 
many  more  thoiuands  will  be  committed, 
complain  that  they  are  extremely  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  Intelligence  concerning  loca- 
tion and  movement  of  the  Vletcong. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  Vletcong.  Hanoi, 
and  Eed  China  (If  any  of  their  people  can 
read  Engllah  at  all) ,  have  no  trouble  at  all  In 
tracing  the  movement  and  mlnuteet  opera- 
tion of  our  troope  and  that  of  our  allies.  Tt) 
them  we  must  Indeed  be  stupid  to  bare  for 
all  to  read  (who  have  the  price  of  a  news- 
p»per)  Information  which  shoul^reach  only 
the  PenUgon  and  then  only  InWtop  secret 
communication. 

If  this  were  only  a  game  of  marbles  and 
the  teaou  were  not  pUylng  for  keep*.  In- 
stead of  a  deadly  war  where  your  boy,  or 
mine,  could  be  killed  next  week.  I  would  say 
teU  where  the  boy's  tent  U  pitched,  or  where 
his  foxhole  la — and  how  to  reach  It  from 
Saigon:  but  with  my  18-year-old  boy  likely 
to  arrive  there  at  any  time,  I  would  prefer  to 
let  him  tell  me  where  hla  squad  Is  bUleted  or 
bivouacked  rather  than  to  read  It  In  the 
paper  or  see  It  on  TV. 

Am  a  combat  Infantryman  and  communi- 
cations officer  In  a  war  where  we  knew  who 
the  enemy  was  (and  how  to  recognize  him) 
I  shudder  for  our  boys  every  time  I  pick  up 
a  p*per  and  read  about  an  enemy  who  aur- 
rounda  him  and  creeps  out  of  bolea  In  the 
night  and  who  la  unrecognisable;  and  yet 
who  la  furnlahed  the  minutest  detail  about 
where  to  locate  our  QIs — even  In  the  dark. 
The  papers  have  a  right  to  detest  cenaor- 
ahlp  but  they  alao  have  a  duty  to  make  cen- 
sorship unnecessary  instead  of  aiding  and 
abetting  our  enemies.  This  will  be  a  long, 
bitter,  and  bloody  war.  Let  tia  not  show  all 
of  our  carda  to  the  enemy. 

Ratmoito  L.  Httorxs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
Senators  may  realize  the  travail  which 
parents  are  now  experiencing  because  of 
news  reporting  of  many  of  our  troop 
movements  too  soon  and  in  too  much 
detail  I  wish  to  read  the  covertng  letter 
Mr.  Hughes  addressed  to  me  dated  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1966,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Pl-Ajrr  ClTT.  FLA. 

^  rebrumry  8. 1M«. 

Hon.  SnasAU)  L.  Hoixams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
W(uhi7iffton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dea«  SxNAToa:  Note  attached  cUpptng 
from  laat  Sunday'a  Tampa  lYlbune. 

la  there  nothing  that  can  be  done  about 
the  flagrant  disclosure  of  our  every  troop 
movement  In  Vietnam? 

This  week  every  move  of  an  attempted 
entrapment  of  three  battalions  of  Vletcong 
In  a  valley  they  had  held  for  10  years  waa 
announced  In  advance,  by  every  news  media. 
To  bo  one's  avirprlae  they  were  gone  when 
our  troops  enveloped  the  are*. 

For  Ood's  sake  (and  our  boys'  sake)  read 
thla  In  the  Senate.  And  put  the  attached 
clipping  In  the  Senate  Rscoao. 

My  18-year-old  aon  Is  to  be  In  yistnun 
JXUM  1. 

It  la  nothing  short  of  murder  what  tb* 
h*«>  media  la  doing  to  our  trooDs. 
Sincerely, 

RAnCOND  L.  BVOHM, 

Chief  Warrant  Offletr, 

VJ.  Armg,  Rttired. 

Mr.  President,  not  being  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  am  not 


In  possession  of  all  the  facta  relative  to 
our  situation  and  the  restrictions  Im- 
posed on  the  news  media  In  Vietnam,  and 
It  is  not  my  intent,  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  to  suggest  any  unreasonable 
limitation  on  the  freedom  of  the  press 
as  provided  in  our  constitution.  How- 
ever, if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  on-the- 
spot  reporting — by  newsmen  accom- 
panying our  troops — enables  the  enemy 
to  establish  a  pattern  of  our  operations 
or  actions  in  advance,  then  I  believe  the 
news  media  should  certainly  impose  their 
own  censorship  of  information,  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  their  desire  if  they  are 
advised  that  such  reporting  has  com- 
forted and  aided  and  abetted  the  enemy. 
If  such  voluntary  reporting  Is  not  effec- 
tive, then  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
military  to  censor  news  from  the  battle- 
front. 


February  16,  1969 


LEGISLATIVE  DEVELC»»MENTS  CON- 
CERNING COMMUNITY  ANTENNA 
TELEVISION  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  2  weeks  many  Senators  have 
been  asking  me  about  the  legislative  de- 
velopments regarding  the  community 
antenna  television  systems.  Many  of 
the  senatorial  offices  have  been  deluged 
with  literally  thousands  of  letters  from 
people  who  have  been  Informed  that 
their  television  service  via  the  cable  sys- 
tems will  be  curtailed  because  of  the 
pending  proposals  by  the  FCC. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  of  the  Seiiate  Com- 
merce Conmilttee.  I  have  dealt  with  this 
problem  at  great  length  and,  therefore, 
should  set  forth,  as  clearly  and  precisely 
as  I  can,  some  of  the  history  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  as  it  involves  CATV 
systems. 

First,  the  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations, anticipating  the  problems  tha*^ 
the  growth  of  CATV  systems  were  facing, 
conducted  long  and  extenalve  hearings 
in  1958  and  1959.  These  hearings  were 
held  in  Washington.  D.C,  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  Numerous  witnesses  repre- 
senting Government  agencies  affected, 
representatives  of  various  organizations 
including  television  stations,  CATV 
owners,  association  officials  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  submitted  their  views. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  FCC  was  re- 
luctant and  slow  to  take  any  constructive 
action  in  this  field.  In  July  1959.  in  open 
hearing,  I  told  the  Chairman  of  the 
PCC: 

You  have  CATV  people  coming  In  and  set- 
ting  up  their  systems  contrary  to  all  stand- 
ards and  no  one  seems  to  be  policing  It. 
There  Is  no  supervision  on  the  part  of  any- 
one. We  have  to  have  rules  and  regulations 
We  have  to  have  standards. 

I  urged  him  to  move — to  take  action. 

Aa  a  token  effort,  the  Commission, 
filially,  at  the  urging  of  our  c(xnmittee 
sent  a  man  out  into  the  field  to  investi- 
gate the  situation. 

Again,  in  1960,  I  stated  that  the  PCC 
was  rather  lukewarm  with  regard  to 
whether  they  should  assume  responsibil- 
ity. It  waa  obvious  from  the  testimony 
developed  by  the  committee  that  some 
action  was  necessary.  If  Congress  did  not 


act.   a   hodgepodge    growth   of   CATV 
would  take  place  with  possible  seriom 
consequences  to  an  orderly  development 
of  TV,  particularly  with  reference  to  lo- 
cal  live  TV  service.    As  a  consequence, 
the  committee  drafted  original  \eg\^. 
tion  setting  forth  appropriate  guideline! 
that.  In  my  Judgment,  would  have  per- 
mitted an  orderly  growth  of  both  CATV 
and  broadcasting  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  PCC.    The  bill  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  committee  to  the  Senate  and 
after  many  discussions  and  refinement  of 
language,  the  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Community  An- 
tenna Systems  agreed  to  accept  the  leg- 
islation.    However,  certain  CATV  inter- 
ests at  the  last  minute  decided  to  vigor- 
ously oppose  the  biU  and  after  2  days  of 
full  debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
the  bill  was  recommitted  by  one  vote' 
Tliere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  and 
this  wiU  be  agreed  to  by  most  of  the 
CATV  operators  today,  that  if  the  leglg- 
latlon  that  the  committee  reported  In 
the  86th  Congress  had  been   enacted 
many  of  the  questions  that  are  now  being 
raised,  as  well  as  the  proUferatlon  of  the 
^AriS  *"**  municipal  regulations  in  the 
CATV  field,  may  have  been  eliminated 
and  CATV  allowed  to  grow  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

In  1961,  the  PCC's  concern  with  the 
matter  of  CATV  and  its  Impact  on  the 
development  of  local  as  weU  as  naUon- 
wide  television  service  began  to  increase 
so  that  in  May  1961  it  asserted  juria- 
diction  over  a  common  carrier  micro- 
wave serving  a  CATV  system  m  Wyo- 
ming.  The  CATV  representaUvea  op- 
posed  this  action  of  the  PCC  and  ap- 
pealed the  decision  to  the  Federal  courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  oonUnue  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered.  V 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
landmark  decision— Carter  Mountain 
Transmission  Corp.  (32  PCC  459)— the 
Commission  assertion  of  Jurisdiction  was 
sustained  by  the  court — 321  P.  2d  358 
(C.A.D.C.)  cert  den.  375  UJS.  951.  The 
language  of  the  court  is  quite  interesting 
and  very  specific  with  reference  to  the 
PCC's  responsibility. 

Following  the  Carter  Mountain  deci- 
sion, the  Commission  instituted  further 
Intensive  studies  and  began  accumulat- 
ing additional  data  on  the  overall  CATV 
situation.  In  April  1965  the  Commission 
adopted  rules  governing  the  grant  of 
microwave  authorizations  being  used  to 
relay  television  signals  to  CATV  sys- 
tems—first report  and  order,  docket  Nos. 
14895  and  15233.  In  general,  these  rules 
require  that  any  microwave-served  CATV 
system,  upon  request,  carry  the  signait 
of  local  stations  and  refrain  from  dupli- 
cating their  programs  from  15  days  be- 
fore and  after  the  local  broadcast. 

On  the  same  date  In  April  1965,  the 
Commission  also  Instituted  a  further 
CATV  rulemaking  proceeding,  divided 
Into  two  parts,  which  Is  presently  in 
progress — notice  of  Inquiry  and  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking,  docket  No.  15971. 


Part  I  of  this  proceediilg  proposed  to 
finalize  the  Commission's  initial  conclu- 
sion that  It  had  and  should  also  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  the  CATV  systems  not 
served  by  microwaves  and.  pursuant 
thereto,  to  extend  to  them  the  same  re- 
quirements now  governing  the  micro- 
wave-served systems.  In  part  n  of  the 
proceeding,  the  Cor^mlssion  initiated  an 
Inquiry  looking  toward  poeslble  rulemak- 
ing on  broader  questions  posed  by  the 
trend  of  CATV  development.  These  In- 
cluded the  effects  on  Independent  UHF 
gtaUons  in  major  markets  of  CATV  entry 
Into  those  markets;  possible  limitations 
on  the  long-distance  extension  of  sta- 
tions' signals  by  CATV  and  on  CATV  pro- 
gram origination,  together  with  several 
other  matters  related  to  CATV  impact  on 
our  broadcast  system.  Part  n  also  In- 
cluded a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
under  which  rules  or  other  measures, 
interim  or  final,  might  be  taken  to  deal 
effectively  with  some  of  the  more  press- 
ing problem  areas. 

Interested  parties  have,  of  course,  been 
provided  an  opportunity  to  submit  coun- 
terproposals, comments,  and  replies  on 
the  matters  raised  by  the  Commission's 
proposals  and  inquiry.  All  such  filings 
have  not  been  completed. 

Final  action  was  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Tuesday,  February  15,  1966 — 
which  was  yesterday — in  tvhlch  they  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  regulation  of  all 
CATV  systems.  A  copy  otf  the  Commis- 
sion's report  has  been  made  available  to 
me,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  full  at  thle  point  In  my 
remarks.  1 

There  being  no  objectWn,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed; In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCC  Announces  Flan  foe  Rkguuition  of 
All  CATV  St81«ms 

Following  meetings  held  February  10,  11, 
snd  14,  the  Commission  has  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  broad  plan  for  the  regulation  of 
community  antenna  television  systems.  In- 
cluding a  legislative  program.  To  Insure  the 
effective  Integration  of  CATV  with  a  f\Uly 
developed  television  service,  the  new  regula- 
tions will  apply  equally  to  all  CATV  systems, 
including  those  whlcb  require  microwave  li- 
censes, and  those  which  receive  their  signal 
off  the  air.  Excluded  from  these  rules  will 
be  those  CATV  systems  whlcli  serve  less  than 
50  CTistomers,  or  which  serve  only  as  an 
apartment  house  master  antenna.  The 
CATV  rules  concurrently  In  effect  for  micro- 
wave-fed systems  will  be  rtvlsed  to  reflect 
tbe  new  rules  adopted  for  all  systems. 

Coupled  with  the  new  CATV  rules,  to  be 
Incorporated  In  a  Report  and  Order  shortly 
to  be  Issued,  the  Commission  wUl  send  rec- 
ommended legislation  to  Oomgress  to  codify 
and  supplement  Its  regulatnry  program  In 
this  Important  area. 

The  Commission's  new  CATV  program  In- 
cludes eight  major  points : 

1.  Carriage  of  local  stations:  A  CATV  sys- 
tem will  be  required  to  carry  without  ma- 
terial degradation  the  slgnnls  of  aU  local 
television  stations  within  whose  Qrade  B 
contours  the  CATV  system  Is  located.  The 
carriage  requirements  thus  made  iippllcable 
to  all  CATV  systems  will  be  subst&ntlaUy  the 
•ame  as  those  applied  to  nUcrowave-served 
systems  by  the  Commission's  flrst  report  and 
order  in  dockets  Nos.  14(96  and  16283, 
adopted  In  April,  19«8. 

2.  Same  day  nondupllcatldn :  A  CATV  sys- 
tem wlU  be  required  to  avoid  duplication  of 
the  programs  of.  local  television  stations 
during  the  same  day  that  suclh  programs  are 


broadcast  by  the  local  stations.  This  non- 
dupltcatlon  protection,  as  under  the  exist- 
ing rules,  wUl  apply  to  "prime-time"  net- 
work programs  only  If  such  programs  are 
presented  by  the  local  station  entirely  within 
what  Is  locally  considered  to  be  "prime- 
time."  It  wUI  also  give  the  CATV  sub- 
scribers access  to  network  programs  on  the 
same  day  that  they  are  presented  on  the  net- 
work. NondupUcatlon  protection  will  not  be 
afforded  to  programs  which  are  carried  In 
black  and  white  by  the  local  station  and 
are  available  In  color  from  a  more  distant 
station  on  the  CATV  system. 

The  new  nopdupUcatlon  rules  thtis  embody 
two  substantial  changes  from  those  adopted 
In  the  flrst  report  and  order.  First,  the  time 
period  during  which  nondupllcatlon  protec- 
tion must  be  afforded  has  been  reduced  from 
16  days  before  and  after  local  broadcast  to 
the  single  day  of  local  broadcast.  Second, 
a  new  exemption  from  the  nondupllcatlon 
requirement  has  been  added  as  to  color  pro- 
grams not  carried  In  color  by  local  stations. 

3.  Private  agreements  and  ad  hoc  pro- 
cedures: The  Commission  will  continue  to 
give  full  effect  to  private  agreements  between 
CATV  operators  and  local  television  stations 
which  provide  for  a  different  type  or  degree 
of  protection  for  the  local  station  than  do 
the  Commission's  rules.  Moreover,  the  Com- 
mission will  give  ad  hoc  consideration  to 
petitions  from  local  television  stations  seek- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  protection  than  pro- 
vided by  the  rules,  or  from  CATV  operators 
seeking  a  waiver  of  the  rules. 

4.  Distant  city  signals — ^New  CATV  systems 
In  the  top  100  television  markets :  Parties  who 
obtain  State  or  local  franchises  to  operate 
CATV  systems  in  the  100  highest  ranked 
television  markets  (according  to  American 
Research  Bureau  (ARB)  net  weekly  circula- 
tion figures),  which  propose  to  extend  the 
signals  of  television  broadcast  stations  be- 
yond their  grade  B  contours,  will  be  required 
to  obtain  FCC  approval  before  CATV  service 
to  subscribers  may  be  commenced.  This 
aspect  of  the  Commission's  decision  Is  effec- 
tive Immediately,  and  will  be  applicable  to 
all  CATV  operation  commenced  after  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1966. 

An  evidentiary  hearmg  will  be  held  as  to 
all  such  requests  for  FCC  approval,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  general  waiver  provisions  of 
the  Commission's  rules.  These  hearings  will 
be  concerned  primarily  with  (a)  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  the  proposed  CATV  operation 
on  the  fuU  development  of  off-the-alr  tele- 
vision outlets  (particularly  UHF)  for  that 
market,  and  (b)  the  relationship.  If  any,  of 
proposed  CATV  operations  and  the  develop- 
ment of  pay  television  In  that  market.  The 
hearing  requirement  will  apply  to  all  CATV 
operations  proposed  to  communltlee  lying 
within  the  predicted  grade  A  service  contour 
of  all  existing  television  staUons  in  that 
market. 

Service  presently  being  rendered  to  CATV 
subscribers  will  l>e  unaffected.  However, 
the  Commission  will  entertain  petitions  ob- 
jecting to  the  geographical  extension  to  new 
areas  of  CATV  systems  already  In  operation 
In  the  top  100  television  markets. 

6.  Distant  city  signals— New  CATV  systems 
m  smaller  television  markets:  The  Commis- 
sion's prior  approval  after  an  evidentiary 
hearing  will  not  be  required  by  rule  for  pro- 
posed CATV  systems  or  operations  In  mar- 
kets below  100  In  the  ARB  rankings.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  wUl  entertain,  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  petitions  from  interested  par- 
ties concerning  the  carriage  of  distant  sig- 
nals by  CATV  systems  located  In  such  smaller 
markets. 

8.  Information  to  be  filed  by  CATV  owners: 
Pursuant"  to  Its  auth(»1ty  under  Section  403 
of  the  Communications  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion will,  within  an  appropriate  time  be 
prescribed,  require  all  CATV  operations  to 
submit  tbe  following  data  with  respect  to 
each  of  their  CATV  systems:  (a)  The  names. 


addresses,  and  business  interests  of  all  officers, 
directors,  and  persons  having  substantial 
ownership  Interests  In  each  system;  (b)  the 
number  of  subscribers  to  each  system;  (c) 
the  television  stations  carried  on  each  sys- 
tem; and  (d)  the  extent  of  any  existing  or 
proposed  program  origination  by  each  CATV 
system. 

7.  Assertion  of  jurisdiction:  To  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  regulatory  pro- 
gram set  forth  above,  the  Commission  asserts 
lU  present  Jurisdiction  over  all  CATV  sys- 
tems, whether  or  not  served  by  microwave 
relay. 

8.  Legislation  to  be  recommended  to  Con- 
gress: The  Commission  will  recommend,  with 
specific  proposals  where  appropriate,  that 
Congress  consider  and  enact  legislation  de- 
signed to  express  basic  national  policy  In 
the  CATV  field.  Such  legislation  would  In- 
clude those  matters  over  w^ch  the  Commis- 
sion has  exercised  Its  jurisdiction,  as  weU  as 
those  matters  which  are  still  under  con- 
sideration. 

Included  In  these  recommendations  will  be 
the  following : 

(a)  Clarification  and  oonflrmaUon  of  FCC 
jurisdiction  ovw  CATV  systems  generally, 
along  with  such  specific  provisions  as  are 
deemed  appropriate. 

(b)  Prohibition  of  the  origination  of  pro- 
gram or  other  material  by  a  CATV  system 
with  such  limitations  or  exceptions.  If  any. 
as  are  deemed  appropriate. 

(c)  Consideration  of  whether,  to  what  ex- 
tent, and  under  what  circumstances  CATV 
systems  should  be  required  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  originating  broadcast  station 
for  the  retransmission  of  the  signal  by  the 
CATV  system. 

(d)  Consideration  of  whether  CATV  sys- 
tems should  or  should  not  be  deemed  public 
utilities.  In  this  connection.  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  consider  the  appropriate  relation- 
ship of  Federal  to  State-local  jurlsdlcUon 
In  the  CATV  field,  with  particular  reference 
to  Initial  franchising  rate  regulation,  and 
extension  of  service. 

The  Commission,  of  course,  stands  ready  to 
discuss  all  of  the  above  matters  with  the 
appropriate  congressional  coomilttees  at  any 
time. 


Statement  or  Commissionzb  Robskt  T. 
Babtlet 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  Oominunlcatlons 
Act  confers  Jurisdiction  over  CATV;  however, 
I  endorse  legislation  which  would  prohibit  a 
CATV  system  from  originating  program 
matter. 

Skpakatk  Statzkznt  or  CoicioasiONXt 
Kenneth  A.  Cox 

I  concur  fully  In  those  portions  of  the 
Commission's  action  In  which  It  (1)  asserts 
jurisdiction  over  all  CATV  operations,  (3) 
requires  carriage  of  local  statlods  on  CATV 
systems,  (3)  provides  for  expedited  ad  hoc 
procedures  for  the  consideration  ot  special 
relief  requested  either  by  broadcasters  or 
CATV  operators,  (4)  requires  disclosure  of 
Information  as  to  ownership  of  CATV  sys- 
tems and  certain  other  matters,  and  (6)  calls 
on  Congress  to  give  prompt  consideration 
to  the  problem  of  integrating  CATV  opera- 
tions Into  OMi  overall  television  syst^n,  with 
p&rtlculair  attention  to  the  questions  of  pro- 
gram origination  by  CATV  systems,  possible 
extension  of  the  principle  of  rebroadcaet 
consent,  and  overlapping  jurisdiction  with 
the  States. 

As  to  the  balance  of  the  action  taken.  I 
agree  with  what  la  done  but  believe  It  falls 
far  short  of  protecting  the  public  Interest 
In  an  expanding  television  service.  I  agree 
that  local  stations  should  not  have  their  pro- 
grams duiHlcated.  but  believe  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  them  Is  totally  Inadequate. 
As  to  network  programs,  they  shoiild  be  ac- 
corded exclusivity — that  Is,  should  not  be 
duplicated — as  to  aU  programs  wblcb  they 
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propoM  to  preMnt  la  »  comparabl*  Uzao 
period  within  16  cUys.'  ThU  CooomlMloa 
found  In  the  flr»t  report  that,  for  cogent 
reasona,  delayed  nondupllcatlon  eerred  the 
public  Intereet.  (See  pan.  101-127,  38  FCC 
at  731-731.)  But  the  majority  now  outa 
back  on  Buch  delayed  nondupllcatlon  to  a 
single  day.  Thla  1-day  protecUon  U  patently 
Inadequate  aa  to  network  programing  (see 
flrst  report,  par.  136.  38  PCC  at  730.  where 
It  U  pointed  out  that  only  lOJ  percent  ot 
local  stations'  delayed  broadcasts  are  de- 
layed lees  than  1  day,  with  roughly  79  per- 
cent being  delayed  between  1  and  15  days). 
As  to  nonnetwork  programa,  the  majority 
previously  pointed  out  that  such  material 
was  not  distributed  on  a  slmultkneous  na- 
tionwide basis  and  that,  therefore,  a  15-day 
protection  was  "clearly  a  minimal  measure 
of  protection  against  the  duplication  of  syn- 
dicated or  feature  film  programs,  consider- 
ing the  extended  periods— up  to  and  exceed- 
ing 5  years — for  which  stations  now  bargain 
and  obtain  exclusivity  In  relation  to  such 
programs." 

As  to  feature  film,  syndicated  series,  and 
other  nimed  or  taped  programing  for  which 
they  have  acquired  local  exhlblUon  rights, 
they  should  be  assured  the  right  of  flrst  nan — 
which  Is  only  one  of  the  rights  normally 
bargained  for,  but  certainly  the  moat  Impor- 
tant one.  I  realize  that  this  is  more  pro- 
tection than  was  propoeed  in  this  proceeding, 
but  since  I  feel  this  would  be  necessary  to 
assure  the  station  of  the  moat  Important 
of  the  program  rights  It  has  acquired  as 
against  prior  exhibition  by  an  enUty  which 
has  acquired  no  rights  at  all,  I  certainly  can- 
not agree  with  the  majority's  refusal  to 
recognize  any  rights  as  to  such  programing. 
Some  nonslmultaneous  nondupllcatlon  is 
neceeeary  to  afford  local  stations  sufficient 
flexlblUty  to  provide  the  best  possible  service 
to  thoae  viewers  who  do  not  subecrlbe  to  the 
cable  service. 

Similarly,  I  agree  that  some  measures  are 
needed  to  curb  the  Indlacrlmlnate  eztenalon 
of  television  signals  by  CATV  systems.  Sec- 
tion 303  ( h )  of  the  Communications  Act  glvee 
us  clear  authority  to  eatabllah  zones  or  areaa 
of  service  for  broadcast  stations.  In  televi- 
sion, I  think  we  have  undertaken  to  do  this 
^7  eaUbllahlng  a  carefully  designed  channel 
allocation  and  by  fixing  maximum  Umlu  on 
helghta  and  powers.  While  there  are  many 
sltuatlona  In  which  deficlenclea  of  service 
can  and  should  be  corrected  by  supplemental 
meana  such  as  CATV,  satellites  and  trans- 
lators. I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  theae 
auxlUary  services  should  be  permitted  to  dis- 
rupt the  basic  television  system  that  Con- 
greaa,  the  Commission  and  the  broadcaatera 
have  worked  so  hard  to  establish. 

The  majority  contenU  Itself  with  saying 
that  It  win  carefully  examine  proposals  to 
provide  CATV  aervlce  In  the  top  100  televl- 
•lon  marketa.  I  would  greatly  prefer  an  ap- 
proach which  would  bar  new  systems — for  a 
■peolfied  period — from  extending  a  statKm's 
algnal  beyond  its  Orade  B  contour,  except 
upon  authorlxauon  by  the  Commission  in 
certain  carefully  defined  sltuatlona.  I  be- 
lieve thla  la  neceaaary  to  stem  the  current 
proliferation  of  CATV  systems  In  areas 
Already  receiving  substantial  televUlon  aerv- 
lce. Without  such  action,  I  am  afraid  that 
CATV — a  eupplemenUl  and  derlvaUve  aerv- 
**• — will  stunt  the  future  growth  of  our  free 
television  ayatem.  and  perhapa  even  Impair 
the  viability  of  aome  of  the  service  which 
the  public  la  now  receiving. 

It  la  all  very  weU  to  atudy  the  problems 
poeed  by  CATV'a  threatened  Invaafon  of  the 
major  marketa.  It  la  true  that  the  most 
Immediate  hopes  for  expanded  UHF  aervlce 
are  centered  there,  and  that  the  risk  of  CATV 
operatora'  building  a  pay  television  aystem 

'  I  *«ree  tliat  as  to  network  color  programa 
the  local  station  should  not  be  protected 
unless  It  will  present  them  In  color. 
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on  the  baaU  of  signals  appropriated  from  the 
broadcasters  who  now  provide  our  free  serv- 
ice la  greatest  there.  But  If  we  turn  our 
backa  on  the  smaller  marketa  by  assuring 
cable  operators  that  they  can  pump  In  mul- 
Uple  competing  signals  from  New  York  and 
Las  Angeles  unless  a  local  broadcaster  can 
prove  that  he  will  be  driven  out  of  business, 
I  think  we  are  on  the  way  lo  substituting  a 
shrinking  for  an  expanding  system,  with  an 
artificial  celling  on  network  and  local  service 
aUke — all  In  the  name  of  a  mulUpllclty,  If  no 
real  diversity,  of  service  for  a  part  of  the 
pubUc.  I  am  afraid  we  may  end  up  with  a 
shrunken,  substantially  wired  pay  service  for 
the  majority  of  the  public,  and  a  really 
vestigial  system  for  thoee  who  cannot  afford, 
or  cannot  be  provided,  thla  service. 

I  am  not  comforted  by  the  majority's  con- 
fidence that  It  would  reverse  such  a  trend  If 
It  reaUy  became  a  clear  threat.  The  Com- 
mission does  not  have  a  good  record  for  tak- 
ing such  drasUc  measures — In  fact,  I  think 
much  of  my  colleagues'  reluctance  to  take 
more  meaningful  action  now  stems  from 
fear  of  dlsrupUng  the  existing  service  of  a 
rather  small  niunber  of  CATV  subscribers 
who  have  been  galvanized  Into  pressuring 
Congrees  and  the  Commission  by  a  campaign 
of  outright  mlsrepresenUtlon  by  the  CATV 
Industry.  If  this  bothers  them,  what  UkeU- 
hood  Is  there  that  they  will  ever  roll  back 
any  part  of  the  greatly  expanded  CATV  op- 
erations which  I  think  their  acUona  will 
bring  Into  being?  New  York  City  algnala 
have  already  been  carried  to  polnta  near  the 
Ohio  border,  and  service  from  Loe  Angeles 
la  proposed  for  Oklahoma  and  Texaa.  Once 
such  aervlce  U  InsUtuted.  I  am  afraid  It  Is 
Impoaalble  to  roll  It  back.  I  think  the  ma- 
jority Itself  recognizes  this  problem,  as  is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  release 
announcing  their  action  they  twice  very 
carefully  pointed  out  that  service  now  being 
rendered  to  CATV  subscribers  will  be  \m- 
affected  by  what  they  are  doing. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  I  know  or 
can  prove  that  the  consequences  I  fear  will 
actually  result— though  I  think  my  concerns 
are  shared  by  many  leaders  of  the  broadcast 
Industry,  by  certain  organizations  which 
represent  elements  of  the  public  who  stand 
to  be  disadvantaged  by  increased  reUance  on 
wired  television,  and  by  other  Interested  and 
Informed  parties.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
my  colleagues  cannot  prove  that  my  feara 
are  groundless.  My  approach  would  not  Im- 
pair the  viability  of  existing  cable  systems 
and  would  not  bar  aJl  further  extension  of 
CATV  service.  But  it  would  confine  such 
service  to  its  proper  supplemental  role  In 
areas  which  receive  substandard  over-the-alr 
television  for  a  limited  period — say  6  years. 
That  would  give  Congress  and  the  Commis- 
sion time  to  study  the  whole  problem 
further,  would  permit  continued  UHP  de- 
velopment, and  would,  hopefully,  permit 
reeolution  of  the  copyright  quesUons  which 
are  basic  to  the  future  of  CATV. 

By  not  taking  the  admittedly  more  rigor- 
oiu  course  which  I  favor,  the  majority  has.  I 
believe.  Invited  developments  which  may 
make  further  study  futile,  may  stifle  UHP 
development  which  otherwise  would  have 
occurred,  and  may  make  It  poutlcally  diffi- 
cult, or  even  impossible,  to  adhere  to  normal 
copyright  principles.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  benefits  it  Is  claimed  CATV  will  bring 
are  worth  the  hazards  to  our  television  sys- 
tem created  by  the  limited  action  here  taken 
by  the  majority.  If  there  la  one  thing  that ' 
even  crttlca  of  the  Conmiission  concede  It  is 
that  this  agency  was  created  for  the  piirpoee 
of  allocating  conununlcatlons  facilities. 
Both  aectlona  S07(b)  and  303(b)  of  the 
Communlcatlona  Act  make  thla  clear.  I 
think  ihe  majority  is  almply  refusing  to  dis- 
charge thla  responsibility.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  take  hold  of  the  problems  poeed  by  the 
explosive  development  ol  the  CATV  Indus- 


try and  to  fit  cable  operations  Into  an  tp. 
proprlate  place  In  the  overall  television 
structure.  I  think  we  are  at  a  real  turning 
point  as  far  as  the  development  of  American 
television  Is  concerned — and  I  think  the  ma. 
Jwlty  has  taken  the  wrong  direction. 

Statejcxvt  of  Commissioner  hms  Lobvcngii 
RiCARDiNO  PCC  CATV  Plan 
The  analysis  of  Jurisdiction  set  forth  In 
my  prior  opinion  In  this  proceeding,  38  FCC 
683.  746  (1966),  stUl  represents  my  view. 
The  significance  of  that  analysis  and  Its 
divergence  from  the  course  now  .-^dopted  by 
the  Commission  need  no  elaboration.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  substantive  position 
now  adopted  by  the  Commission  seema  to 
me  to  be  a  moderate  and  reasonable  com- 
promise of  conflicting  views  and  poslUons, 
and  the  Commission  now  recognizes  the  de- 
sirability, if  not  necessity,  of  requesting 
Congress  to  legislate  on  Jurisdiction  and 
other  important  aspects  of  this  subject.  In 
these  clrcimistances  I  think  It  U  more  con- 
structive and  useful  to  support  affirmative 
action  by  the  Commission  leaving  the  Juru- 
dlctlonal  Issue  to  be  decided  by  Congress  and 
the  courts,  rather  than  stand  on  legalistic 
grounds  or  Inflexibly  InsUt  on  complete 
adoption  of  my  own  Ideas.  Accordingly,  with 
a  dubltante  recorded  as  to  Jurisdiction,  I  con- 
cur In  the  plan  now  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  Commission  for  regulating  community 
antenna  television  systems. 

Ml.  .  .^STORE.  It  Will  be  noted  that 
the  Commission  is  making  a  number  of 
legislative  recommendations.  They  are 
as  follows; 

First,  clarification  and  confirmation 
of  PCC  jurisdiction  over  CATV  systems 
generally,  along  with  such  specific  pro- 
visions as  are  deemed  appropriate. 

Second,  prohibition  of  the  origination 
of  program  or  other  material  by  a  CATV 
system  with  such  limitations  or  excep- 
tions, if  any.  as  are  deemed  appropriate. 

Third,  consideration  of  whether,  to 
what  extent,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances CATV  systems  should  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
originating  broadcast  station  for  the  re- 
transmission of  the  signal  by  the  CATV 
system. 

Fourth,  consideration  of  whether 
CATV  systems  should  or  should  not  be 
deemed  public  utilities.  In  this  cormec- 
tlon,  Congress  will  be  asked  to  consider 
the  appropriate  relationship  of  Federal 
to  State-local  jurisdiction  in  the  CATV 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  initial 
franchising,  rate  regulation,  and  exten- 
sion of  service. 

The  Commission  has  been  requested 
to  submit  the  legislative  proposals  as 
soon  as  possible  and  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
posals are  received,  I  intend  to  proceed 
with  hearings  in  order  to  resolve  this 
Issue,  Opportunities  will  be  afforded  all 
interested  parties  to  present  their  views. 

I  am  hopeful  that  legislation  can  be 
enacted  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
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PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  12 
o'clock,  today.  I  was  presiding  as  acting 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  at  a  public  hearing  on  the 
Asian  bank  bill.  We  heard  able  testi- 
mony by  Eugene  Black,  David  Bell,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Barr 
in  support  of  the  bill.    The  bill  is  sound 


in  its  objectives.  It  W£is  clearly  my  ob- 
ligation to  be  there  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  understand,  since  contUng  into  the 
Senate  Chamber,  that  an  exciting  and 
inciting  speech  was  made  t)y  the  acting 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long].  It  left  at  least  the  Im- 
pression with  some  of  my  colleagues,  as 
they  reported  It  to  me,  that  the  acting 
majority  leader  gave  theift  the  Impres- 
sion he  thought  that  some  jof  us  who  are 
opposed  to  the  unconstiitutional  and 
illegal  war  In  South  Vietnam  may  not 
share  the  same  loyalty  to  our  Govern- 
ment as  he  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  these  are 
hysterical  days  and  some  people  become 
emotionally  aroused  in  njany  places — 
apparently  even  some  Senators  in  the 
Senate.  But  I  believe  we  should  pause 
and  take  a  look  at  the  fact  that  we  are 
living  in  a  historic  hour  witii  a  great  his- 
toric debate  now  going  on  in  the  Senate, 
where  there  are  sincere  and  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  us  as  to  what 
American  foreign  policy  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  Asia. 

I  do  not  intend  to  engage  in  any  ad 
hominem  exchange,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  the  acting  majority  leader, 
but  I  do  Intend  to  keep  my  sights  on  what 
I  consider  to  be  some  of  the  great  Issues 
confronting  this  country  in  this  critical 
hour. 

If  anyone  believes  that  tt  is  pleasant 
or  enjoyable  for  those  of  us  tn  the  Senate 
who  find  ourselves  in  serious  disagree- 
ment with  the  administration,  he  could 
not  be  more  wrong.  But.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  Jet  history  be 
the  judge  of  the  outcome  of  this  debate. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  history  be 
the  final  determinant  as  to  who  Is  right 
and  who  is  wrong.  Howevw,  each  of  us, 
irrespective  of  how  he  vlet»s  this  great 
crisis,  has  the  ssmie  obligation  under  the 
oath  which  he  took  when  he  came  into 
the  Senate — and  I  took  that  oath  four 
times — and  I  do  not  Intend  to  walk  out 
on  that  oath,  no  matter  ho\T  many  stones 
of  innuendo  are  cast  at  my  qkull. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  keep  faith 
with  what  I  believe  my  tru»t  to  be.  I  do 
not  yield  to  anyone  in  the  Senate  In  my 
desire  to  give  the  fullest  protection  to 
American  boys  in  South  Vietnam.  How- 
ever they  should  not  be  .there.  They 
never  should  have  been  $ent  there  In 
the  flrst  place,  and  the  mefins  should  be 
found  to  bring  them  home. 

Those  of  us  seeking  to  bring  an  end 
to  this  war  by  recommendations  for  pro- 
cedures other  than  those  which  our  Pres- 
ident is  following,  are  seeking  not  only  to 
protect  those  boys  by  seeking  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end,  but  are  also  seeking  to 
prevent  the  killing  of  what  we  believe 
will  be  increasing  thousand$  of  American 
boys  in  Asia  In  a  war  to  which  we  should 
not  be  party.  It  Is  a  war  in  which  others 
should  be  in  there  enforcing  a  peace. 

Mr.  President,  briefly  thdse  who  favor 
this  war  and  those  of  us  who  are  opposed 
to  it  represent  the  two  sides  to  this  great 
controversy. 

We  opposed  to  it  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  let  the  American  people  be  the 
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judges,  too.  Let  me  say  most  respect- 
fully to  my  President  that  the  American 
people  will  be  the  judges  of  this  issue. 
I  believe  that  the  President  Is  quite 
wrong  if  he  believes  that  there  is  a  con- 
sensus of  American  public  opinion  in 
support  of  the  war  or  of  his  policies  in 
connection  with  it. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  consensus  of  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  in  support  of  this  war. 
but  that  there  is  a  consensus  in  support 
of  peace.  Thus  far,  the  President  has 
succeeded  in  giving  the  impression  to 
many  Americans  that  his  road  is  the 
road  to  peace. 

Some  of  us  who  disagree  with  him  are 
of  the  opinion  that  if  we  continue  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  action  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
will  be  involved  in  a  massive  wsir  in  Asia. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  boys 
will  die  as  that  war  escalates. 

I  have  been  sajrlng  for  some  weeks 
now,  that  there  may  be  a  surrender  of 
the  Vietcong  and  NorUi  Vietnam  in  a 
matter  of  not  too  many  weeks  from  now; 
at  least,  their  capacity  to  fight  conven- 
tional warfare  may  be  destroyed.  But 
that  is  not  going  to  produce  peace,  for 
guerrilla  warfare  can  still  be  carried  on 
indefinitely.  That  will  only  bog  us  down 
and  bed  us  down  in  Asia  for  decades  to 
come  as,  eventually,  the  Asians  carry 
out  what  I  beUeve  to  be  inevitable; 
namely,  their  unflagging  determination 
to  see  to  it  that  no  Western  Nation — ^in- 
cluding the  United  States — succeeds  in 
exercising  a  dominating  influence  in 
Asia. 

That  is  a  part  of  this  debate.  I  rise  at 
tills  moment  only  to  register  by  caveat 
and  say  to  my  acting  majority  leader, 
and  anyone  else  in  the  Senate  who 
shares  his  view,  that  I  would  not  trade 
my  loyalty  to  my  country  for  the  loyalty 
of  anyone  in  the  Senate — 8wid  all  of  us 
are  loyal.  In  my  judgment,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Issue.  But,  as  I  stated  the  other 
day,  and  repeat,  I  am  very  unhappy  and 
saddened  over  the  differences  which 
have  developed  over  viewpoints  in  re- 
spect to  this  war,  but  it  will  never  be  a 
personal  difference,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  regret  the  difference  which 
has  developed  between  the  President 
and  me  in  respect  to  how  the  President 
is  conducting  foreign  policy.  I  believe 
that  he  is  dead  wrong,  but  I  continue  to 
loVe  him.  However,  he  knows  I  love  my 
country  more.  I  am  not  going  to  change 
my  course  of  action  merely  because  some 
think  unkindly  of  me  and  are  prone  to 
express  unkind  remarks. 

Our  real  job,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  try  to  substitute  the  rule 
of  law  for  the  jimgle  law  of  military 
might  which  the  United  States  is  pres- 
ently practicing  in  Asia  without  a  scin- 
tilla of  right  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  telegrams,  pro  and  con, 
and  some  letters  which  I  have  received, 
and  certain  newspaper  material,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

T^ere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Ftom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Feb.  8,  1966] 

Johnson's  Politics  Mat  Ruin  His  Own 
diplomact 

President  Johnson,  the  politician,  just 
about  cut  the  throat  of  President  Johnson, 
diplomat.  In  Hawaii  this  weekend. 

As  a  politician,  Johnson  made  the  speech 
tradltlonaUy  made  upon  greeting  foreign 
dignitaries.  He  praised  the  South  Vietnam 
wair  effort  extravagantly  and.  In  one  of  the 
silliest  statements  of  bis  Presidential  career, 
said  that  those  who  "counsel  retreat"  belong 
"to  a  group  that  has  always  been  blind  to 
exiperlence  and  deaf  to  hope." 

Rhetoric  aside,  such  a  simplistic  statement 
Indicates  that  Johnson  has  neither  an  ade- 
quate grasp  of  history  nor  the  openness  of 
mind  reqvUred  to  recognize  honest  opponents. 
Would  he  count  Martin  Luther  King  among 
the  group?  Is  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  hls- 
tprlaA  <^d  Kennedy  aid  Arthur  Schleslnger, 
Jr.,  blind  to  experience  and  deaf  to  hope? 
Are  the  leaders  of  most  of  the  major  nations 
In  the  world  less  learned  than  Lyndon 
Johnson? 

But  this,  for  the  moment,  is  not  the  point. 
The  danger  In  such  a  politically  motivated 
statement  Is  what  it  might  do  to  the  course 
of  diplomacy.  And  the  answer  Is  that  at 
best  it  can  do  nothing  good. 

By  this  Jingoistic  speech  aimed  at  cheering 
South  Vietnamese  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky, 
Johnson  has  vmdermlned  his  own  diplomacy. 

Starting  with  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech 
last  year,  the  President  gradually  has  moved 
the  United  States  away  from  rigid  and  un- 
realistic'go^B  m  Vietnam  to  something  that 
might  be  attainable.  The  14  points  outlined 
2  months  ago,  which  many  considered  a 
workable  basis  for  negotiations,  have  been 
modified  since  to  make  them  even  more 
workable. 

Only  Sunday.  Ambassador  at  Large  W. 
Averell  Harrlman  said  that  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  have  the  South  Vietnam 
National  Liberation  Front  as  an  "Independ- 
ent group"  at  any  peace  talks.  The  NLF  Is 
the  political  arm  of  the  Vietcong.  and  Its  In- 
clusion would  mean  recognizing  that  it  la 
more  than  a  Hanoi  puppet. 

Certainly  the  Harrlman  statement  was  not 
made  without  Presidential  approval,  but  the 
President  destroyed  its  elfectlveneas  In 
Honolulu. 

He  talked  of  "victory,"  when  the  best  we 
CQuld  do,  with  a  million  troops  and  30  years 
would  be  occupation. 

He  talked  of  "naked  aggression"  and  "sub- 
jugation by  an  armed  minority."  when  most 
Vietnamese  in  both  north  and  south  consider 
us  the  aggressors  and  the  armed  minority. 
He  talked  about  "free  elections,"  when  the 
people  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  the  leaders 
of  South  Vietnam,  were  put  In  power  by  the 
United  States,  not  by  votes  ot  their  own 
people. 

The  President,  we  feel  sure,  has  changed 
his  thinking  greatly  in  the  past  year.  He 
may  prefer  old  myths  to  new  realities,  but 
for  the  moet  part  he  has  begun  to  show  the 
flexibility  to  accept  the  facts. 

What  he  has  not  learned,  apparently.  Is 
that  the  President  as  a  politician  Is  Indivisi- 
ble from  the  President  as  a  diplomat.  What 
he  says  In  Honolulu  is  heard  In  Hanoi,  and  a 
statement  Issued  in  Johnson  City  changes 
the  balance  of  forces  In  Geneva. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  speech  was  to  flatter 
Premier  Ky,  Johnson  should  have  settled  for 
a  lO-^allon  hat  and  a  bowl  of  chill. 
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Jan.  80. 1905] 

Ii  Van  Wab  LaoALf 

!■  th«  UB.  w«r  In  Vietnam  "lUegal"  and 
"unconBtltutloQAl"?  Senator  Ifoua  baa 
been  aaylng  ao  all  along.  Friday,  Chalramn 
Fni*«ioHT  of  the  Foreign  Relation*  Commit- 
tee told  Secretary  al  State  Ruak.  who  waa 
under  interrogation,  that  there  la  no  legal 
baala  for  what  the  Ooremment  waa  doing  In 
Vietnam,  either  under  the  southeast  Asia 
treaty  or  under  the  congreaalonal  resolution 
of  Auguat  1064.  liater  In  the  day  President 
Johnson,  replying  to  a  letter  signed  by  Sen- 
ator HAJtTKx  of  Indiana  and  14  other  liberal 
Sanatora  aaklng  the  President  to  aeek  their 
coUactlTe  Judgment  In  Vietnam  affairs,  as- 
aerted  ha  waa  acting  under  authority  granted 
him  In  that  reaolutlon. 

Saturday,  Senator  Moasx  announced  he 
would  Introduce  a  resolution  to  rescind  the 
authority  granted  the  President  In  that  1066 
reaolutlon.  If  Monaa  can  get  this  before  the 
Senate  for  action  we  will  have  a  full-drees 
debate.  Adoption  of  the  reaolutlon  would 
certainly  undercut  the  President's  authority 
to  conduct  the  war.  Defeat  of  the  resolu- 
tion would  confirm  him  In  hla  Interpretation 
of  his  power. 

The  Morse  propoeal  la  timely  and  proper. 
Another  way  to  teat  thU  exerclae  of  Presi- 
dential power  would  be  to  go  Inrto  court. 
Getting  a  question  before  the  ooxirt  would 
not  be  easy,  and  probably  months  would  pass 
before  a  final  decision  waa  reached.  We  are 
quite  confident  that  the  Morae  reaolutlon 
If  It  geta  to  a  vote  will  be  defeated.  After 
all.  the  Rouse  voted  for  the  1965  resolution 
authorising  him  to  use  force  In  defense  of 
South  Vietnam,  504  to  3.  In  the  Senate 
only  two  dlsaentlng  Totea  were  recorded: 
Moaas  and  OmxTtannQ.  The  admlnlatratlon 
will  throw  Ita  full  weight  against  the  Morse 
reaolutlon:  and  Members  will  be  reluctant  to 
go  against  the  administration. 

Now  thla  question :  If  Moasx'a  reaolutlon  la 
defeated  will  he  stop  declaiming  the  Viet- 
namese war  la  Illegal  and  unconstitutional? 
We  doubt  It. 

It  would  be  more  oonylnclng  for  the  pub- 
lic at  large  however  If  an  affirmative  reaolu- 
tlon were  preeented  to  Congress,  endorsing 
the  actions  the  Prealdent  has  taken  and  con- 
firming hla  power  to  uae  military  force  to 
BUstaln  South  Vietnam  and  realst  aggreaslon. 
It  would  not  be  neceaaary  to  declare  war 
agalnat  any  nation;  but  thU  resolution.  If 
adopted,  would  certainly  end  any  contention 
that  the  war  la  Illegal  and  unconstitutional. 
One  way  or  another  we  ahould  get  this 
question  settled.  Let  ua  have  a  freah  vote 
by  Congreas.  with  the  understanding  that 
It  will  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  use  force  In  southeast  Asia.  Then 
we  can  get  on  with  the  bxulnesa  either  of 
war  or  peace. 

{From  the  Waahlngton  Dally  Newa, 

Feb.  14,  llMa) 

X7.8.  am  VIsnrAaRas  ok  th»  Mov«  :  "MuTOaL 

DoKULanoN*  Offbi  Sbkms  Tto  Bs  Otrr 
(By  K.  H.  Shackford) 

The  decline  In  Oommunlat  military  activity 
In  South  Vietnam  alnce  the  Chrlatmas  ceaae- 
flreand  U.S.  "peace  offenalve"  has  been  an- 
swered with  Increased  oflanalve  actlona  by 
both  American  and  South  Vletnameae  foroea. 

This  woxUd  aeem  to  be  a  contradlcUon  of 
Prealdent  Johnaon's  offer  In  hla  aute  of  the 
Union  meaaage  to  engage  In  a  "mutual  de- 
eaoalatlon"  of  the  fighting. 

"We  wlU  raapond  U  othera  reduce  their 
uae  of  force."  the  Prealdent  told  Congreaa. 

Laat  PWday,  U.S.  Ambaaaador  Arthur  H. 
Ooldbarg  revived  thla  almoat  forgotten  offer 
aapart  of  hla  new  InatrucUoos  from  tha 
Praaldant  after  the  Honolulu  conference. 

■■Til  in  11. 

'Traatdaat  Jobnaon  baUevea."  icr.  Qold- 
berg  aatd,  "thare  might  be  a  reciprocal  re- 
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ductlon  of  taoatmtl«B.  without  nagotlaUona, 
which  could  be  a  algnlflcant  atap  toward 
peaoa." 

This  Is  what  aome  Americana  have  called  the 
"peter  out"  theory  of  how  the  war  ultimately 
might  end.  But  It  takes  both  sides  to  Indulge 
In  "reciprocal  reduction  of  hortUltlea." 

Facta  about  what  actually  goea  on  In  South 
Vietnam  are  hard  to  get.  Kvery  official  haa 
hla  own  veralon  of  what  la  happening,  usually 
keyed  to  what  he  thinks  UJ3.  poUcy  should  be. 

The  Prealdent  himself  was  asked  at  his 
Friday  press  conference  whether  there  had 
been  any  change  In  the  "war  or  peace  picture" 
since  the  V£.  resumed  bombing,  and  he  gave 
this  baffling  response. 

"I  dont  know  how  to  answer  that.  I  ]uat 
dont  know." 

BuaK'a  vixw 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ruak,  who  seea  the 
war  as  a  test  of  wills  with  Red  China,  Insists 
that  the  Communist  Vletcong  have  not  re- 
duced their  activity  and  says  the  weekly 
average  of  '"Incidents"  during  January  waa 
above  that  of  the  laat  3  months  of  1068. 

However,  a  different  story  was  given  In 
Honolulu  by  Oen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
commander  of  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam.  He 
told  a  presa  conference  there  had  been  an 
Increase  In  terrorism  but  added: 

"The  attacks  by  large  unite  (battallon-al»e 
or  larger)  have  not  been  aa  great  during  the 
laat  aeveral  weeka  aa  was  the  caae  during 
November  and  December." 

North  Vletnameae  Regular  Army  unlta  (In 
contraat  to  the  Vletcong)  have  not  been  en- 
gaged In  battle  In  the  south  alnce  late  No- 
vember. 

atOWDOWN 

In  a  dlapatch  from  Saigon  at  the  end  of 
laat  week,  Scrlppa-Howard  Staff  Writer  Walt 
Frledenberg  quoted  an  official  spokesman  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  as  saying  that 
Vletcong  activity  during  the  first  week  In 
February  waa  the  loweat  In  18  weeka. 

For  the  first  time  In  10  months,  a  whole 
week  passed  with  no  attacka  or  acU  of  aabo- 
tage  In  the  Saigon  military  region. 

Despite  this  suggestion  of  "deescalatlon" 
by  the  Communists,  there  Is  no  sign  of 
reciprocity  by  United  States  or  South  Viet- 
namese forcea. 

On  the  contrary,  newa  reports  from  Saigon 
and  atatements  here  by  official  spokesmen 
suggest  Increased  offenalve  activity  by  our 
side. 

iNrruTivs 

Oen.  Marwell  Taylor,  who  will  defend  the 
Johnson  policies  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Ralatlona  Committee  later  thla  week,  aaya 
"we  have  the  Initiative  now"  and  predlcta 
U.S.  ground  actlona  will  be  "more  active." 

General  Taylor  la  one  of  the  archltecta  of 
U.S.  military  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

General  Taylor  admitted  more  QI's  will  be 
needed  but  dlsnUsaed  as  "fantastic"  reporta 
they  would  number  800,000  or  a  million. 
Laat  a\unmer  General  Taylor  similarly  dla- 
mlsaed  reporta  that  the  toUl  would  be  400  - 
000  to  600,000— a  figure  now  generally  ac- 
cepted aa  the  next  goal. 

coNTmaoicnoNB 

Official  statements  about  the  complex  mili- 
tary altuatlon  In  Vietnam  are  often  con- 
tradictory. 

For  example,  one  of  the  argumenta  for  re- 
aumlng  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  waa 
that  the  "pauae"  allowed  the  north  to  In- 
crease Its  Infiltration  of  the  south. 

"Substantial"  was  the  word  used  at  the 
Pentagon  to  describe  this  increase. 

But  at  Honolulu,  General  Westmoreland 
denied  there  had  been  any  Increase  In  In- 
filtration during  the  pause. 

Aaked  the  preaent  rata,  he  aald:  "Approxi- 
mately 4.500  a  month." 

"Would  that  be  since  the  pauae  or  during 
the  pauae?"  he  was  asked. 

"I  would  say  before,  slnca  and  during," 
General  Westmoreland  repUed. 


WaaacNTON,  Oaxa..  \ 

January  30, 1988 

DMA*  SxKAToa  Moaas:  Thank  you  for  hav- 
Ing  the  courage  to  say  to  us,  who  were  watch. 
Ing  Today's  program  panel  on  Vietnam,  that 
we  were  not  being  told  the  truth  about  for- 
eign policy  and  our  Involvement  In  this  war 
which  to  so  many  of  us  does  Indeed  seem 
an  Immoral  action  and  America  an  aggres- 
aor. 

It  la  very,  very  frustrating  to  llaten  to 
etatementa  aaylng  that  the  vaat  majority  of 
our  people  are  In  agreement  with  President 
Johnson  for  this  Is  Juat  not  true. 

Everywhere  one  goes  sooner  or  later  the 
subject  of  Vietnam  comes  up  and  nearly 
everyone  aaya  It  la  all  wrong,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment  had  no  right  to  Involve  ua  In  this 
dreadful  meaa.  They  alwaya  (the  Govern- 
ment) keep  aaylng  we  have  to  honor  our 
commitments.  Moat  of  us  say  they  should 
never  have  made  them.  It  la  ao  wrong  to 
aend  our  young  men  to  die  for  a  cauae  they 
do  not  believe  In  and  call  them  Red  sym- 
pathlaera  If  they  proteat  our  Involvement. 

And  It  aeema  aa  the  threat  of  conflict  with 
Red  China  hangs  over  all  the  world. 

I  think  Dean  Ruak  and  McNamara  are 
liars  and  working  against  peace.  And  I  think 
our  Prealdent  la  two-faced  and  deyious  and 
I  regret  the  vote  I  cast  for  him.  I  have  no 
more  confidence   In   him  or  hla  advisers. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  proteat  and  I 
know  It  takea  much  courage. 

I  wlah  there  waa  aome  way  to  help  but 
all  I  can  do,  I  giieaa,  U  to  write  letters,  and 
pray. 

An  Obioon  Mothxb. 
,   jAmjAXTSi.  loee. 

Dkab  SxMAToa  Moaas:  Tour  magnificent 
articulation  and  dignified  appearance  on 
televlalon  Sunday  evening  and  Monday  morn- 
ing made  me  very  proud  to  be  an  Oregonlan. 
I've  always  supported  you,  but  never  before 
have  I  seen  or  heard  you  express  your  vlewi 
so  clearly.  Thank  you  for  not  proeUtutlng 
your  ideala  and  Intelligence  and  for  help 
In  making  thla  world  a  place  I  can  raise 
my  chUdren  to  walk  with  dignity  knowing 
that  poUtlclans  like  you  made  people  think 
and  were  not  afraid. 

Sincerely  and  keep  fightln', 

SHSaST  CUXST. 

jAmraaT  31, 19M. 

DsA«  Sot:  Tou  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  noteworthy  and  prolonged  efforts  to 
stay  the  hand  of  those  who  would  Involve 
ua  in  a  massive  Asian  war. 

There  appears  to  be  much  merit  to  your 
latest  propoaal  to  curtail  the  war  powers 
granted  to  the  President  and  have  the  Con- 
greaa reaaaume  autonomy  over  Issues  that 
affect  the  lives  of  thousands,  so  that  they 
can  be  resolved  In  the  light  of  open  dUcus- 
sions  instead  of  being  decided  In  secret  by 
the  exclusive  hierarchy  in  the  White  Houae 
and  Pentagon. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  are  Vletcong.  the 
admlnlatratlon'a  unrealistic  refxisal  to  deal 
with  it  at  the  conference  table  aa  well  aa 
ita  Increasing  military  poeture  and  now  the 
renewed  bombing  of  the  north  poses  In  ques- 
tion its  sincerity  in  its  efforts  to  obtain 
peace. 

Ivery  effort  ahould  be  made  to  localise, 
contain  and  effect  a  settlement,  instead  of 
constant  escalation  that  will  commit  and 
expend  the  lives  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans,  In  an  unjustified  and  genocldal 
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These  views  and  aupport  of  your  position 
In  these  matters  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
White  House  and  our  Cohgressmen  In  Waah- 
lngton. 

Sincerely  yours. 

LxOlfAXO   KocB. 
AaNOLoKOCB. 


Bel  n  ■  TfBBfl 

rebnary  1, 1998. 
Bon.  Watits  Moaas, 

Washington,  D.C.  j 

Deak  Senatos  :  Many  timea  In  the  past  I 
have  disagreed  and  openly  orltlclsed  soma 
of  your  political  Ideas  and  actions. 

Now  on  the  most  vital  and  important 
Issues  (foreign  policy  and  Vietnam)  we 
agree.  I  cannot  buy  the  Idea  of  conducting 
an  undeclared  and  Illegal  war  that  could  cost 
us  a  half  million  lives  of  our  American  youth. 
BUllooa  In  dollar*  that  could  embarrass  ua 
In  the  financial  world,  baa  and  will  cost  much 
In  prestige  in  the  free  world,  tbe  respect  and 
cooperation  of  our  alllee. 

The  President  waa  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  with  the  lidea  be  could 
and  would  keep  ua  out  of  war.  No  one 
could  have  gotten  ua  In  a  more  difficult  sit- 
uation than  we  now  are  facing. 

I  commend  you  on  the  at|k|id  you  have 
taken«I  believe  you  are  right.   , 
Youra  very  truly. 

AL^tT  Julian. 

POKTLANt),  OKBO.. 

Jani^ry  31, 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx. 

V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob:  I  feel  aa  y^ii  do  that  to 
the  United  Nations  belongs  the  authority  for 
peace  action  in  Vietnam.  The  United  Statea 
under  the  doubtfvu  leadership  of  our  Preal- 
dent, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  however,  seems  to 
feel  that  it  la  o\ir  responsibility  alone  to  keep 
this  world  free  from  communism.  Unfor- 
tunately we  are  beyond  our  element.  We 
are  not  the  all-powerful  entity  that  can 
peacefully  negotiate  the  world  Into  peace. 

Only  a  united  front  can  succesafuUy  deter 
Ciommunlst  China  from  its  course.  That 
united  front  cannot  be  juat  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  muBt  also  Include  the 
other  100  or  more  countries  who  also  have 
tn  Interest  in  maintaining  peace  for  their 
homeland.  They  do  not  and  cannot  accept 
ind  allow  our  total  usurping  0t  their  rlghta. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully,  j 

Joan  C.  BOWI.BT. 

Rogue  Rivsa.  Oasc.,  Janufiry  31, 1966. 
Dxae  Senatoe  Watns  MoaaS:  Words  can- 
not express  how  much  1  appreciate  your 
heroic  and  sensible  stand  regarding  our  moat 
ihameful  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 
Sincerely, 

Babl  rI  Goodrich. 


ebrumry4. 


Atrxna,  Orxo.,  Febr^^ry  4,  1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Watne:  We  approve  1)00  percent  of 
your  stand  on  foreign  policy. 

Thank  God  we  still  have  someone  In  Wash- 
ington who  has  guta  enough  to  say  what  he 
believes.    Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Alton  L.  Ald^SUan,  MJ3. 

Coos  Bat.  Okso.,  Febrtiary  1. 1988. 
Senator  Watns  Moaas,  j  i 

Washington,  D.C. 

^AR  Senator  Morss:  I  llalttned  to  the 
broadcast  Sunday,  and  want  70U  to  know 
how  proud  I  am  of  you.  Would  God  there 
were  more  men  like  you  In  the  Government; 
•haybe  we  all  would  be  aafer  from  an  all-out 
«v  with  China  and  Russia.  Fleaae  keep  up 
your  good  work. 
Sincerely. 

Claudinx  H-  Kautman. 

Thb  Dallx^.  OasQ., 
,_  „  Janudfy  31. 1966. 

wnator  Watns  Moaas.  ] 

Washington,  DC. 

DxAR  Senator  Moaas:  TWa  |i»  to  let  you 
"ow  I  am  behind  you  all  th^  way  In  yaia 


fight  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war — or  conflict — 
under  the  control  of  the  Congress  and  tbe 
people  Instead  of  exclusively  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  President. 

Let's  do  away  with  the  1064  law  whlcb 
allowa  the  Prealdent  thla  control. 
Toura  truly. 

Mast  Ann  Dicslxnson. 

Coos  Bat,  Osxo.,  February  1, 1968. 
Dear   Senator    Morse:    Tour    courageous 
stand  on  the  Vietnam  Issue  compels  us  to 
write  you  this  letter  of  commendation,  and 
to  expreaa  our  wholehearted  aupport. 
Very  truly  youra, 

Edith  Kowtjnin, 
Ilmas  Kowttn en. 

Portland,  Orso., 
January  30,  1986. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 

Dear   Senator:    We   are   applauding   your 
efforta  on  Vietnam  and  praying  that  you  wUl 
finally  achieve  some  res\ilta. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Fred  Koxnnscks. 

Oakland,  Orso.,  January  30,  1966. 

I  am  burned  up  and  U  I  do  not  get  rid  of 
aome  of  thla  pressure  I  will  blow  up,  hence 
this  letter  to  you.  But  first  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  prompt  and  courteous  answer 
to  my  letter  regarding  railroad  retirement. 

For  quite  some  time  you  have  told  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  In  the  press,  radio,  and 
television  that  the  question  of  Vietnam 
should  be  taken  to  tbe  United  Nations  for 
settlement  but  the  administration  did  noth- 
ing about  it. 

Now  that  the  Pope  has  come  out  for  tha 
same  thing.  It  Is  headlined  In  the  papers, 
radio,  and  television  and  they  are  trying  to 
make  It  appear  that  it  was  the  Pope's  own 
idea.  I  say  if  It  was  such  a  good  idea  com- 
ing from  the  Pope,  why  was  it  not  a  good 
idea  coming  from  you  and  why  was  it  not 
acted  on.  Instead  of  sending  good  American 
boys  over  there  to  fight,  get  wounded  or 
killed  and  for  no  good  p.urpoee  at  all. 

Enclosed  I  am  sending  clippings  cut  out  of  ' 
the  World,  printed  In  Coos  Bay. 

Tou  can  see  that  we  people  at  home  are  In 
for  a  hectic  summer  with  union  and  manage- 
ment fighting  and  the  politicians  screaming 
at  each  other  and  tbe  cost  of  living  going 
up  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Respectfully  yours. 

RoBsiT  H.  Wilson. 

OOP  Not  Seen  aa  Vmoaioos 

Some  of  my  Republican  friends  would  like 
to  believe  that  Mark  Hatfield  wiU  lead  the 
ticket  to  a  glorious  victory  for  himself  and 
fellow  Republican  candidates  in  November. 
They  are  encouraged  by  some  newspapera. 

They  believe  that  the  DemocraU  will  have 
a  lackluster  aenatorlal  primary  and  that,  for 
aome  obscure  reaaon,  Watni  Morse  will  not 
campaign  for  the  Democratic  nominee.  I 
have  newa  for  them.  They  are  dreaming. 
There  will  be  a  hot  Democratic  senatorial 
primary.  The  winner  will  have  Watns'b 
vigorous  support,  with  the  same  result  en- 
Joyed  by  Dick  Neuberger  when  he  was  elected 
in  1064. 

Never  In  my  16  years  In  Oregon  congres- 
sional politics  have  the  Democrats  had  better 
Issues  against  the  Republicans.  The  Board- 
Lian  bonanza  for  Bo«lng,  masterminded  by 
Hatfield,  beats  the  Al  Sarena  public  timber 
steal  In  the  amount  of  public  money  Involved 
and  for  sheer  brazennesa  by  the  Republicana. 

Our  lovely  atreams  and  ocean-washed  air 
are  ahamefuUy  polluted  In  many  areaa  be- 
caiiae  Hatfield  and  hla  aanltary  board  ne- 
glected and  refuaed  to  enforce  lawa  against 
the  big  mills. 

The  issue  above  all  today  Is  peace.  Hat- 
field haa  talked  on  Watne  Morse's  side  but 
be  has  shown  no  constructive  leadership  at 
all.    This  U  what  be  did  tot  tbe  Republican 


liberals  In  1B64.  After  giving  them  a  sttr- 
rlngly  liberal  speech,  he  then  got  on  tbe 
Goldwater  bandwagon,  aucb  aa  It  waa.  and 
campaigned  for  Barry. 

Republican  Governors  Romney  and  Rocke- 
feller, with  principles  less  fiexlble,  reftised  to 
campaign  for  Goldwater.  They  had  tbe  cour- 
age of  their  convictions. 

The  Democratic  doldrums  are  ending.  A 
stormy  Democratic  primary  la  In  prospect. 
The  Democrats  have  a  110,000-voter  registra- 
tion edge  over  the  Republicans.  When  they 
hear  the  laauea  debated,  they  will  vote  like 
Democrata  in  November.  So  will  many  Re- 
publicans. This  means  a  Democratic  Sena- 
tor, a  Governor  named  Bob  Straub.  and  a 
firm  Democratic  majority  In  both  houses  of 
the  legislature. 

Charlbs  O.  Poxtss. 

Q-P  Salss,  Easninos  Set  Record 

Portland. — ^Anothef^  record  year — In  sales, 
earnings  and  cash  fiow — was  reported  to 
stockholders  of  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  In  a 
preliminary  report  preceding  distribution  of 
the  annual  report  In  late  February. 

In  the  preliminary  report  from  Chairman 
Owen  B.  Cheatham  and  President  Robert  B. 
Pamplln,  the  company  indicates  new  highs 
on  both  a  total  and  per-share  basis.  Sales 
for  1966  are  indicated  at  $675  million  as 
compared  with  $636  million  In  1964,  a  7.S- 
percent  Increase.  Earnings  after  taxes  are 
Indicated  at  $46,060,000  against  $42,016,000 
In  the  previous  year,  a  9.6-percent  Increase. 
Cash  fiow  is  shown  at  $82,340,000  compared 
with  $78,866,000,  a  4.4-percent  boost. 

On  a  per-share  basis,  Georgia-Pacific  re- 
ports 1966  earnings  at  $3.16  compared  wltb 
$2.89  In  1964  and  cash  fiow  at  $6.21  compared 
with  $6.10  a  year  earlier,  with  both  com- 
parlsona  based  on  the  average  number  of 
abarea  outstanding  in  the  respective  yean 
adjusted  for  stock  dividends  and.  in  1964, 
to  reflect  the  pooling  of  interests  wltb  Best- 
wall  Gypsum  Co. 

During  the  year,  tbe  OeorgU-Paclfic  offi- 
cers said,  the  company  Invested  approxi- 
mately $126  million  In  new  and  Improved 
manufacturing  and  sales  facilities  and  to 
expand  Its  natural  resources.  Twelve  new 
plants  were  built  during  the  year,  all  of 
which  will  reflect  Increased  earnings  in  1966 
and  beyond.  "The  future  for  Georgia-Pa- 
cific's forest  and  mineral  products  looks 
bright."  said  Cheatham  and  Pamplln,  "and 
promises  another  outstanding  year  in  1966.** 

IWA  Goal  Pat  Raise 

Coxus  d'Alkne,  Idaho. — Wage  Increaaea. 
a  fourth  week  of  vacation  and  a  seventh 
holiday  will  be  major  demands  of  the  Inter- 
national Woodworkers  of  America  when  ne- 
gotiations begin  with  Pacific  Northwest  lum- 
ber firms  in  April.  IWA  officials  said  Friday. 

Delbert  Gunvaldson.  Portland,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Regional  Council  8.  met  with  local 
union  officlala  to  diacuaa  the  negotiations. 

North  Bend,  Oreo.,  January  30,  1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morss, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAR  Senator  Morss:  As  has  been  tbe  caaa 
with  many  other  Americans,  we  have  confined 
our  debate  on  our  country's  military  and  po- 
litical adventure  in  Vietnam  to  our  personal 
circle  of  friends  and  associates.  In  so  doing 
we  have  been  tardy  In  advising  you,  our  elect- 
ed representative,  of  our  admiration  and 
wholehearted  support  for  your  courageous 
and  continuing  stand  against  those  wbo 
would  recklessly  commit  us  to  this  Illegal  *"«< 
Immoral  war. 

We  will  not  repeat  here  all  of  tbe  many 
actions  of  our  Government  In  Vietnam  that 
tend  to  give  the  lie  to  its  public  statements 
of  "moral"  rationalizations.  We're  sure  that 
you  are  only  too  aware  of  these  bypocrUles. 

Suffice  It  to  briefly  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  more  blatant  examples:  our  support  at 
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tb«  French  oolonUl  war  to  overtbrow  th« 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam;  otir  tacit 
approval  and  aupport  of  tbe  Buppreoslye 
measures  enacted  under  the  unpopular  Diem 
regime  and  Its  successora  to  ellmlrkate  all 
religious  and  political  dissent;  our  approval 
and  Buppwrt  of  the  Diem  regime's  uncot^- 
eratlve  attitude  In  dealing  with  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Coounlaslon;  our  open  flout- 
ing of  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954  by  In- 
troducing men  and  weapons  Into  South 
Vietnam  (long  before  there  was  any  talk  of 
Infiltration  from  the  north)  and  our  Insist- 
ence on  the  sovereignty  of  the  "state"  of 
South  Vietnam  in  contradiction  of  the  terms 
of  the  Oeneva  settlement;  our  approval  and 
support  of  the  Diem  regime's  decision  to 
Ignore  the  provision  of  the  Oeneva  settle- 
ment calling  for  free  elections  throughout 
Vietnam  In  1956;  and  our  bombings  of  the  re- 
grouping zone  called  North  Vietnam  and  of 
Laos,  and  our  war  effort  on  the  ground  to 
suppress  a  popular  (and  well  Justified)  re- 
bellion In  South  Vietnam  (at  the  same  time 
oxxr  President  piously  speaiu  of  our  willing- 
ness to  enter  Into  "unconditional  negotia- 
tions" for  peace  that  would  exclude  active 
participation  of  the  National  LlberaUon 
Pront). 

Oxir  Government's  decisions  regarding 
Vietnam  seem  to  rest  on  certain  basic  as- 
sumptions given  wide  currency  In  the  Elsen- 
hower-DuUes  years,  most  of  which  are  false. 
The  first,  and  perhafM  moet  dangerous,  as- 
sumption arises  from  an  ethnocentrlsm  that 
assumes  our  country  to  be  morally  and  In 
every  way  superior  to  every  other  nation. 
The  facts  that  we  have  never  loet  a  war  and 
that  our  economy  has.  by  and  large,  been 
prosperous  are  used  as  quasl-rellgious  assur- 
ances that  we  are  always  In  the  right. 
Therefore,  we  feel  Justified  In  preeumlng  to 
Impose  our  policies  on  other  countries. 
Needless  to  say.  the  brand  of  "democracy" 
that  we  export  has  little  In  common  with  the 
freedoms  that  we  enjoy  at  home. 

Also  central  to  our  foreign  policy  Is  the 
assumption  that  communism  Is  a  monolithic 
monster.  While  this  may  have  had  a  kernel 
of  truth  to  It  li  years  ago  It  does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  reaUtles  of  today.  Thus,  we 
further  assume,  incorrectly,  that  every  pop- 
ular rebellion  against  a  corrupt  and  sup- 
pressive regime  is  Inspired  and  controlled  by 
either  Pelplng  or  Moscow.  The  fact  that 
popular  rebellions  often  number  some  Com- 
mimlsts  among  numerous  other  religious  and 
political  element^  should  In  no  way  be  taken 
as  proof  that  t^ese  people  desire  to  exist 
under  a  puppet  Chinese  or  Russian  Govern- 
ment (any  more  than  they  desire  to  exist 
under  a  puppet  American  or  French 
Government) . 

Another  assumption  needing  some  revision 
Is  that  communism  can  be  successfully  con- 
tained in  Asia  as  it  was  In  Europe;  I.e.,  by 
military  might.  Unfortunate  for  the  credi- 
bility of  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  Asian 
communism  does  not  often  take  the  form  of 
large  invading  armies,  hence  our  show  of 
military  force  is  a  less-than-effectlve  deter- 
rent. On  the  contrary,  Asian  communism 
amounts  to  the  spread  of  an  idea  that  is 
seen  by  Asians  as  a  viable  alternative  to 
unpopular  dictatorial  regimes  on  this  conti- 
nent where  capitalism,  not  communism,  is 
the  dirty  word  (based  on  the  historical  ex- 
periences of  these  peoples).  The  American 
presence  In  southeast  Asia,  far  from  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  communism,  insures  it. 
We  will  not  reiterate  some  of  the  more 
common  arguments  against  further  escala- 
tion of  the  war  as  we  take  these  to  be  self- 
evident.  That  escalation,  proven  to  be  an 
unsatUfactory  policy,  poses  the  imminent 
risk  of  either  a  large-scale  land  war  with 
China,  a  nuclear  war,  or  both,  is  even  recog- 
nised by  those  who  advocate  (sometimes 
with  unseemly  reltah)   further  escalation. 

We  wtJuld  again  commend  you.  Senator 
OtuxKiKo.  Governor  Hatfield,  and  those  few 
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others  In  positions  of  public  respooalbUlty 
who  have  continued  to  speak  out  on  this 
issue,  thereby  demonstrating  your  willing- 
ness to  place  your  convictions  on  such  vital 
concerns  as  war  and  peace  above  partisan 
loyalties.  The  vilifications  heaped  upon  you 
by  the  press,  which  seems  to  be  strangely 
content  to  report  only  one  side  of  this  Issue, 
will  one  day  be  regarded  as  a  high  tribute  to 
the  steadfastness  of  your  courage  and  moral 
convictions  at  a  time  when  most  others 
seem^to  lack  these  qualities. 

We'  support  your  continuing  efforts  to 
bring  questions  doncemlng  our  activities  in 
Vietnam  before  a  Congress  which  until  re- 
cently has  all  but  abdicated  Its  responsibili- 
ties in  this  area.  Events  of  the  last  few 
days,  in  which  you  have  taken  an  active  role, 
are  encouraging,  although  (alas)  tardy  by 
several  years.  It  is  our  earnest  desire,  how- 
ever, that  Congress  not  attempt  to  make  re- 
spectable our  unwarranted  actions  of  the 
past  by  a  declaration  of  war  at  this  too-late 
date.  It  would  be  far  better  if  Congress  were 
to  honestly  attempt  to  untangle  \is  from  the 
impossible  mees  In  which  we  so  perversely 
entangled  ourselves  and  to  salvage  some  of 
our  dignity  and  respectabUity  before  the 
eyes  of  an  outraged  world. 

Otur  misguided  policies  of  the  past,  replete 
with  self-fulfilling  prophecies,  oversimpli- 
fications and  falsities,  and  overoptlmlstlc 
Jingoism,  must  not  be  allowed  to  circum- 
scribe future  options  and  certainly  must  not 
dictate  such  a  transparent  face-saving  device 
as  a  declaration  of  war  to  Justify  our  Irre- 
sponsible activities  of  the  last  decade  and 
more.  Such  a  declaration  would  only  serve 
to  silence  opposition  to  the  war  at  home 
while  in  no  way  absolving  us  of  the  blame 
that  Is  ours  for  creating  the  war. 

It  would  appear  to  us  that  the  Vietnam 
question  must  be  prompUy  laid  before  the 
United  Nations  and  a  reconvened  Geneva 
Conference.  Our  obligations  to  these  organi- 
zations, which  we  have  heretofore  blithely 
Ignored,  are  certainly  more  binding  than  our 
so-called  commitment  (which  we  pro- 
moted) to  an  illegitimate  and  dictatorial  re- 
gime of  our  own  making,  which  has  been 
continually  overthrown  only  to  be  replaced 
by  another  of  its  kind,  and  which  is  self- 
serving  and  in  no  way  representative  of  the 
political  wishes  of  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
who  (ironically)  we  are  fighting  under  the 
pretense  of  giving  them  their  freedom.  The 
fact  that  we  and  the  French  puppet  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  did  not  sign  the  final 
treaty  at  Geneva  is  not  ample  Justification 
for  our  aggressive  activities. 

The  temporary  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment became  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  when  it  succeeded  the  French,  who 
did  sign  the  treaty,  when  they  pulled  out 
Just  prior  to  the  elections  which  were  pend- 
ing in  1956  and  subsequently  never  held.  We 
are  supposedly  in  Vietnam  only  at  the  ques- 
tionable Invitation  of  this  Government  and 
are  therefore  tacitly  bound  by  the  agreements 
governing  them,  which  agreements  we  have 
continually  been  their  partner  in  violating. 
We  are  also  bound  by  the  unilateral  state- 
ment made  by  our  representative  to  the 
Geneva  Conference.  Mr.  Bedell  Smith,  to  "re- 
frain frcMn  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  to 
dlstvu-b  them  (the  Geneva  agreements)  In 
accordance  with  article  2  (sec.  4)  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  dealing  with 
the  obligation  of  members  to  refrain  in  their 
International  relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  •  •  •"  and  "to  seek  to  achieve  unity 
(in  nations  divided  against  their  will) 
through  free  elections.  •  •  '"In  addition 
our  Government  has  made  several  public 
statements  expreeslng  its  willlngmess  to 
achieve  a  settlement  based  on  the  1964 
Geneva  agreements,  thereby  Implying  its  rec- 
ognition of  its  terms. 

We  will  continue  to  support  your  efforts 
and  those  of  others  who  wish  to  extricate  us 
from  our  present  position  in  Vietnam  and 


put  an  end  to  this  useless  and  disastrous  wtr 
by  the  peaceful  means  at  our  disposal  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  membership  obligations  Is 
the  United  Nations  and  with  a  return  to  tht 
terms  of  the  Oeneva  agreement  of  1954.  We 
also  support  your  efforts  to  place  before  the 
American  people  the  relevant  facts  concern- 
Ing  Vietnam  of  which  the  administration  bai 
kept  them  in  ignorance;  and  we  would  appre- 
elate  receiving  copies  of  the  Galbralth  re- 
port and  the  Mansfield  report  when  and  if 
they  became  available  to  the  public.  We  will 
continue  to  oppose  an  administration  th«t 
follows  a  foreign  policy  of  warmaklng  pre<ii. 
cated  on  a  misreading  of  the  national  aspln- 
tlons  of  former  Ehiropean  colonies. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Roger  K.  Slegner, 

Sandra  J.  Slegner, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rocn  K.  StBCNxi. 

Portland.  Orzo.,  January  30, 19SI. 

Dkah  Senator  Morse  :  The  members  of  our 
famUy  quite  literally  applauded  this  after- 
noon when  you  stood  up  for  the  principles 
you  have  so  often  stated  in  regard  to  our 
preposterous  situation  In  Vietnam.  The 
three  adults  present  have  never  voted  for 
you.  and  have  disapproved  of  many  actloni 
and  attitudes  in  the  past  years  of  your  po- 
litical career. 

But  today,  we  clapped  hands  and  fervent- 
ly cried,  "Three  cheers  for  Morse." 

There  wUl  be  another  voter  in  the  family 
next  fall,  and  we  shall  help  send  you  a  dis- 
tinguished colleague  in  the  Senate  who  li 
also  outspoken  regarding  the  present  situa- 
tion. Three  cheers  for  our  next  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield. 

Very  truly   yours, 

Henrt  M.  Bbownk  FAMn.T. 

BuoEKE,  Oreo.,  January  31, 1988. 

Dear  Senator:  Congratulations  on  your 
heroic  stand  over  Vietnam.  I.  cannot  under- 
stand any  good  reasons  for  this  war.  I  keep 
feeling  some  people  have  seen  too  naany 
western  movies  or  are  living  the  1960's  ic- 
cording  to  what  should  have  been  done  In 
the  1930'8  and  wasn't. 

I  am  distressed.  I  have  the  feeling  we  are 
fighting  on  the  wrong  side  and  that  we 
shouldn't  be  fighting  at  all  there.  I  have 
served  my  time  but  yet  I  have  no  desire  of 
any  sort  to  die  on  some  sendblasted  beach 
with  my  guts  strung  out  to  air.  Or  no  desire 
to  kill  anyone  who  might  feel  he  has  a  rea- 
son to  defend  that  beach. 

I  don't  understand  this  war.  I  try  and  try 
to  build  a  case  for  the  Government  and  it  U 
sand  that  is  washed  asunder  by  the  first  wave 
of  logic,  of  fact,  of  thoiight. 

Let's  get  out. 
Respectfully, 

Glenn  S.  Chambxss. 

Portland.  Orec..  February  3, 1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear    Senator    Morse:    Thank    you   very 
much  for  your  cou  -ageoiis  views  on  Vletmsn. 
I  am  in  hearty  agreement. 
Bsst  wishes  always. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ruth  Q.  Peterson. 

Albany.  Oxcc..  February  S,  1988. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
VS.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.^or  Mor-e:  I  watched  and  heart 
you  on  television  this  morning  when  you 
were  questioning  the  Secretary  of  AID. 

I  am  completely  In  accord  with  you  on 
your  opinion  in  regard  to  Secretary  Robert 
McNair.ara's  refusal  to  "Face  the  Nation"  on 
I'V  when  questioned  by  this  committee  neit 
week. 

Stick  by  your  guns. 
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Let  us  hope  that  the  President  will  realize 
the  true  worth  of  not  only  Secretary  Mc- 
Narama  but  that  of  Dean  Rusk  and  perhaps 
more. 

I  feel  the  time  has  come  that  these  ad- 
flsers  to  the  President  should   be  replaced 
by  capable  people  before  we  axe  brought  to 
destruction,  by  McNamara,  Ruirk.  etc. 
Most  respectfully  submitted. 

EowtN  P.  Savard. 

PJS. — Also,  please,  vote  agaUiet  the  repeal 

of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.    Let 

til  people  live.  i 

I 
Borin().  Oreo., 

Janu4ry  30.  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:    I 
mend  you  for  your  very  couragaous  stand  on 
Vietnam. 

I  have  not  agreed  with  you 
many  Iseuee  but  they  have  not  Involved  a 
moral  Issue.     As  you  continually  point  out 
this  problem  does.  I 

I  hope  you  will  continue  toj  work  toward 
getting  this  issue  before  the  Ublted  Nations. 
I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  solved  Justly 
any  other  way.  > 

I  teach  sixth  g^raders  and  as  )  look  at  them 
I  silently  pray  ihat  they  will  QOt  have  to  be 
fighting  in  Asia.  If  we  do  niot  settle  this 
Justly  they  will  be. 

I  am  sure  you  will  have  soihe  support  In 
the  Congress  now.  You  haye  practically 
carried  the  load  alone  but  thtre  are  others 
new  that  will  help. 

I  Intend  to  write  to  Mrs.  NtstrBEROER  and 
Itr.  Wyatt  tonight  urging  theu  to  take  the 
same  stand  as  you  do. 

Surely,  if  we  support  the  Utaited  Nations 
we  must  have  faith  enough  to  Isupport  them 
all  the  way,  morally  as  well  M  financially. 

I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  look  into  an- 
other problem  that  bothers  '  many  of  us 
concerning  the  draft. 

Before  we  start  eliminating} '  students  by 
testing  can't  we  look  into  some  of  these 
graduate  students  that  Just  gd  on  and  on — 
one  grant  after  another — and  produce  prac- 
tically nothing.  This  is  wondertul  In  peace- 
ful days — but  not  when  some  will  be  de- 
prived of  a  bachelor  degree  because  of  the 
draft.  I 

As  you  know,  all  tests  are  baeed  on  read- 
ing ability  alone.  What  about  the  boy  that 
la  sincere,  honest,  ambitious,  but  still  not 
a  fast  reader?  He  may  make  a  far  better 
citizen  in  the  long  run.  Yeti  he  Is  to  be 
drafted  in  preference  to  the  fast  reader.  If 
we  take  one  college  student  I  fieel  we  should 
take  them  all. 

I  was  at  the  University  of  iOregon  when 
you  were  head  of  the  law  8ch<>ol  so  I  know 
you  share  a  teacher's  viewpoint  and  I  am 
writing  this  from  that  standpoint. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  again  1 
offer  my  support  toward  yoiir  courageous 
stand. 

^  Respectfully  yours.  ■ 

Lattxsx  is.  Skields. 


Dear  Sir:    I  too  commend 
lone  fight.     Do  not  be  afrale 
way  always  will  win. 
Sincerely, 


!»u  for  your 
The  right 


MA[^  Shoelds. 


Portland;  Orxc., 

February  1, 1988. 


Wayne  Morse. 
V.S.  Senator, 
Vathington,  D.C. 

D«AK  Senator  Morse:  Please  continue 
your  fight  to  bring  some  saQlty  Into  our 
loreign  policy.  Along  with  many  other 
Americans,  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
eourse  our  country  has  taken  In  the  past 
decade  in  regard  to  foreign  policy.  If  we 
must  police  the  entire  world,  ^len  heaven 
neip  us,  democracy  has  failed. 


You  are  one  of  the  few  bright  rays  left 
In  Washington  and  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue your  fight  to  bring  the  truth  to  more 
Americans.  Perhaps  then,  and  only  then, 
a  solution  can  be  found. 
Very  truly, 

Mrs.  Ted  Evans. 

CORVALLis,  Oreo. 

Senat<»  Wayne  Morse:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  and  enclosure.  Sincerely 
appreciate  your  taking  time  to  write.  It  Is 
heartening  to  note  that  several  other  Sena- 
tors are  at  long  last  awakening  from  their 
lethargy  and  rallying  to  your  aid.  Their  past 
neglect  of  duty  in  Illegally  delegating  their 
duty  and  authority  to  L.B.J.  has  been  most 
discouraging.  To  have  had  so  many  of  them 
do  this  makes  one  despair  that  our  form  of 
government  can  long  endure,  and  to  dele- 
gate this  authority  to  a  man  so  temperamen- 
tal and  impressed  with  his  own  omniscience 
as  L.B.J,  makes  the  danger  Imminent  Indeed. 

Sincerely  hope  that  your  recent  proposals 
concerning  the  war  In  Vietnam  meet  with 
success  but  even  Ir  they  dont  at  this  time 
that  you'll  continue  to  persevere. 

Rest  assured  also  that  many  people  who  do 
not  write  you  are  also  anxious  that  you 
continue  your  efforts,  notwithstanding  the 
so-called  opinion  polls  that  seemingly  favor 
L.B.J.  Most  of  the  people  I'm  acquainted 
with  are  violently  opposed  to  our  actions  In 
Vietnam. 

Could  write  on  some  other  topics  but  feel 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  svmunum 
bonum  at  the  moment. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Christkan. 

Netarts,  Oreo., 
January  31, 1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  heartily  endorse 
your  stand  on  referring  the  Vietnam  war  to 
the  United  Nations. 

We  agree  that  we  are  not  being  Informed 
about  the  true  situation. 

We  feel  that  the  decisions  that  are  rery 
vital  to  all  of  us  are  decided  by  a  small  group 
of  politicians. 

We  hate  to  wait  until  the  next  election  to 
express  our  feelings. 
We  are  100  percent  behind  you. 
Truly  yoixrs, 

Bvangelinx  Van  Btjken, 
Cecil  A.  Peterson, 
Jean  W.  Mock, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  I.  Croes. 

Pobtlawd,  Oreo., 

_  ;   January  13. 

^Sx.  Wayne  Morse,  A 

V.S.  Senate,  i 

Washington,  D.C:  ! 

If  last  night's  report  on  tihe  state  of  the 
Union  is  any  true  Indication  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  start  all 
over  again  and  build  anew. 

It's  time  we  stopped  worrying  about  saving 
our  precious  face  and  gave  considerable 
thought  to  salvaging  what  remains  of  our 
sacred  honor. 

I  am  sick  at  heart  and  ashamed  to  the  core 
of  my  being  for/of  what  my  country  is  doing 
in  Vietnam. 

Commitments.  We  made  a  commitment  to 
the  world  in  the  18th  century.  What,  In  the 
name  of  God,  has  become  of  it?  Is  this 
Nation  going  mad? 

There  are  many  who  feel  this  way.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  not  enough  of  you. 

Vivian  Johannes. 

Pobtland.  Oreo., 

January  17,1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mouz, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  the 
speedy  fulfillment  of  my  recent  request  far 
a  copy  of  a  certain  law. 


A  suggestion:  Keep  blasting  Johnson's 
fimibling  re  Vietnam.  It  is  ridiculous  isnt 
it? 

We  are  trying  to  achieve  a  victory  we  cant 
even  define. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Howakd. 

Imnaha,  Oreo., 

January  15, 1958. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  It  was  very  Interest- 
ing and  most  encouraging  to  read  your  views 
In  the  Oregon  Journal  last  Friday.  Indeed 
it  is  always  encouraging  to  read  what  you 
say  and  to  know  for  what  you  are  working. 

In  a  mad  world  you  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
few  free  spirits. 

It  Is  very  hard  for  us  lay  people  to  under- 
stand the  true  position  regarding  Vietnam, 
etc. 

We,  here,  read  the  Nation  and  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  (we  are  English,  some  of 
us)  which  I  think  give  a  fairly  true  picture 
of  affairs. 

It  seems  as  If  military  minded  people'here 
have  too  much  influence  and  that  it  is  high 
time  humanity  worked  for  a  different  way 
of  solving  all  problems.  Stirely  there  are 
many  people  alive  today — such  as  top  psy- 
chologists, lawyers,  and  practical  philoso- 
phers with  excellent  minds  who  could  be  used 
to  work  out  the  urgent  problems  affecting  all 
the  world  in  this  time  of  crisis  such  as  there 
never  has  been  before.  There  are  signs 
that  sanity  is  breaking  through,  but  I'm 
afraid  not  soon  enough. 

Please  carry  on  vrtth  your  wonderful  work. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Dorothea  Bell. 

P.S. — If  only  the  President  would  publicly 
clarify  the  U.S.  position;  otherwise  the 
offer  of  unconditional  negotiations  doesn't 
mean  much.  Also  If  only  we  would  use 
the  United  Nations  more. 

Klamath  Falls,  Oxsg., 

February  8. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
US.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  li^t  of  domestic  and 
world  affairs,  I  am  impelled  to  write  my  views 
on  these  subjects. 

My  first  concern  is  Vietnam.  I  don't  feel 
I  fully  understand  what  is  going  on  there,  nor 
do  many  educated  Americans.  Prom  what  I 
do  know  I  am  very  dissatisfied. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  committed  to  a  long 
war  with  no  real  goal  in  sight.  As  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  reservist,  I  feel  deeply  for  those 
giving  their  lives  for  this  cause  and  for  their 
families.  It  would  be  different  If  we  had  a 
goal  and  could  finish  the  Job  and  get  out.  1V> 
flounder  for  years,  as  It  has  been  predicted 
this  war  will  last,  seems  to  be  hopeless,  need- 
less, and  expensive. 

Toe  the  number  of  troops  we  have  In  Viet- 
nam, it  seems  we  hold  very  little  ground.  I 
could  write  much  about  what  we  are  not  do- 
ing, but  others  have  done  that.  To  end  this 
crisis,  I  propose  the  following : 

1.  Let's  either  use  a  combined  force  with 
other  countries  or  get  out.  Why  should  we 
carry  the  burden,  treaty  or  not.  If  countries 
who  are  receiving  American  aid  and  other 
European  and  southeast  Asian  countries  ad- 
jacent to  this  troubled  area  are  not  willing 
to  support  us  or  fight  for  freedom? 

2.  With  a  combined  force,  if  tluit  b*  the 
decision,  we  should  clean  out  of  the  country 
to  a  predetermined  location  like  we  did  in 
Korea.  Maintain  the  area  with  a  taken  force 
and  let  the  Vietnamese  establish  their  gov- 
enunent  under  the  supervision  of  this  token 
force.  Then  let  the  rest  of  the  forces  go 
home.  I  would  be  willing  to  Join  forces  In 
the  type  of  situation  I  have  suggested,  but  to 
go  there  now  and  play  peekaboo  v?lth  the 
Vletcong  In  the  Jungle— no,  thanks.  Perhaps 
you  can't  blame  draft  card  burners  and  dem- 
onstrators.   They  may  have  a  point. 
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t.  with  the  ooiiTM  of  action  In  (3)  above, 
twwnhlng  •hould  b«  aggrwalvely  and  effeo- 
tively  carried  out  In  North  Vietnam.  Tbta 
Includea  Hanoi  and  all  supply  points  and 
routes.  We  would  either  win  militarily  or 
have  successful  peace  necotlatlons  as  a 
result. 

Please  give  the  above  serious  consideration. 
I  hope  you  and  your  colleagues  will  support 
this  policy. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
encloeed  article  which  tells  of  a  poor  reac- 
tion of  the  people  In  the  country  we  are 
financially  aiding.  g\ildlng,  and  Ir  which  our 
men  are  losing  lives.  I  personally  know  Mr. 
Tlede'a  writing  from  college,  and  he  gives  a 
true  picture  of  what  exists. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do  about  Cuba.  Ignoring  that  country  la  not 
the  answer. 

On  the  domestic  scene  I  oppose  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  President  Johnson's  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. We  are  quickly  heading  toward  so- 
cialism. The  policy  is  to  take  from  the  rich 
and  give  to  the  poor.  Qravy  trains  will  never 
solve  the  problem. 

a.  Qovernment  controls.  Let's  get  pro- 
grams on  a  State  and  local  level.  We  have 
too  much  Federal  control  now. 

3.  Violation  of  church  and  state  relations. 
Please  oppose  legislation  to  aid  churches  and 
church -related  activities.  I  suggest  that  you 
subscribe  to  Church  and  State,  a  P.OJLU. 
publication  from  Washington,  D.C. 

Ttiank  you  for  considering  my  views. 
Sincerely  yours, 

IXU.XR.  Pktxkskn. 

DxTAancnfT  or  Comparativk  Lrr- 

XaATUBE,  UNrVKSSTTT  OF  Okxoon, 

Eugene.  Oreg.,  February  9,  1966. 

Dkab  Sknatos  Mossx  :  With  admiration  for 
your  .Uncompromising  Integrity  I  support  en- 
tirely your  eOorts  to  recall  U.S.  policymakers 
from  the  brink  of  disaster  to  which  they  have 
led  us.  Do  all  you  can  to  rescind  the  powtn 
which  the  President  has  so  flagrantly  abused. 
If  the  legislative  bodies  do  not  force  a  change 
In  the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy  to  one 
of  peaceful  coexistence,  identification  with 
reform  movements  Instead  of  repression,  and 
adherence  to  International  law,  there  is  little 
hope.  The  Dominican  Republic  incident  has 
shown  us  that  Vietnam  la  only  one  of  many 
place*  where  U.S.  violation  of  peoplee'  basic 
right  of  self-determination  can  and  may  lead 
to  the  ultimate  disaster. 

Although  I  have  great  hope  for  the  U.N.  I 
think  the  the  NLP,  DRV,  and  China  are 
justified  in  their  distrust  of  It.  By  using  the 
UJf.  as  a  tool  for  its  own  aims  In  the  Congo 
(and  to  a  more  queetlonable  and  perhaps  for- 
givable extent  in  Korea,  and  in  ignoring  it 
in  favor  of  an  OAS  mission  which  It  was 
able  to  make  to  its  own  specifications  during 
the  Dominican  crisis,  the  United  States  has 
rendered  the  U.N.  unacceptable  to  the  Viet- 
namese as  an  arbiter.  I  support  both  the  de- 
sire of  the  NLP  and  the  DRV  to  return  to  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954,  and  the  Jurisdiction 
over  elections  by  the  International  Control 
OommiSBlon  created  therein. 

The  peace  that  has  to  be  made  soon  in  Viet- 
nam must  be  a  Just  peace:  the  NLP  must  flg- 
xtn  largtfy  In  any  settlement  made.  If  they 
are  now  lairgely  Oommunlst  that  la  our  fault. 
It  is  glaring  proof  that  XJS.  policy  must  be 
turned  from|  its  support  of  anything  antl- 
Communist,  no  matter  how  horribly  reac- 
tionary, to  support  for  popular  movements. 
If  we  persist  in  seeing  the  world  in  solely 
CSommunlst  versus  antl-Commxinlst  terms, 
ths  emerging  nations  and  downtrodden  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  turn  against  us.  Tb* 
need  for  and  tnevltabiUty  of  revolution  and 
Mdal  change  must  be  made  the  oomaratone 
ot'a  new  foreign  policy.  In  hypocrlUcally 
paying  Itpservlce  to  this  as  the  President  baa 
dons,  and  in  calling  us  the  foroe  of  revolu- 
tion, as  he  dM  last  night  In  Lm  Angelas,  be 
to  talking  in  ths  idiom  o(  198«. 


I  would  like  to  encoiu'age  you  to  renew  your 
pleas  for  recognition  of  China  and  her  ad- 
mission to  the  V.N.  Also,  I  would  like  to 
recommend  to  you  a  recently  published  re- 
port by  the  American  Prlends  Service  Com- 
mittee, "A  New  China  Policy:  Some  Quaker 
Propoeals,"  Tale  University  Press  (New  Haven, 
1066) .  Its  only  bias  is  in  favor  of  humanity. 
I  am  horrified  by  the  fact  that  many  people 
to  whom  I  talk  actually  believe  that  the 
war  we  are  fighting  is  against  Chinese  soldiers 
who  have  Invaded  Vietnam.  Is  there  nothing 
one  can  do  to  stop  the  Oovemment  from 
encouraging  these  distorted  views?  Although 
I  cannot  be  certain  of  my  facts  I  believe 
that  we  were  not  even  fighting  against  any 
North  Vietnamese  in  the  south  until  after 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Incident  was  used  as 
an  excuse  to  widen  the  war  to  the  north. 

I  leave  you  with  two  final  requests  for 
legislation  and  action: 

1.  Push  for  an  extensive  Investigation  into 
the  CIA,  an  Institution  which  I  feel  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  our  errors;  and 

2.  I  would  support  natlonallaation  of  de- 
fense industries — profits  made  on  war  or  its 
possibility  serve  only  to  sustain  or  encourage 
slaughter. 

I  am  no  longer  proud  to  be  an  American; 
I  am  ashamed.  My  only  allegiance  now  is 
to  honest  and  fearleee  men  like  you,  and  to 
human  beings  regardless  of  their  political 
stripe.  If  there  is  ever  any  service  I  can 
render  you,  please  do  not  heslUte  to  ask. 

Please  put  me  on  your  mailing  list,  and 
send  me  any  available  copies  of  your  recent 
speeches.  I  would  also  appreciate  as  many 
copies  of  the  Mansfield  Report  on  Vietnam 
as  you  can  send  me  (up  to  25  copies).  If 
bulk  is  not  available  I  would  be  content 
with  one. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stxphkn  H.  Abnold, 

NDEA  Fellow  in  Comparative  Literature. 

Klamath  Palls,  Oaxo., 

February  10, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  D.  Moaac, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  ScNAToa:  As  one  of  your  constituents 
I  am  becoming  increasingly  alarmed  over  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  secrecy  with  which 
it  has  been  conducted  by  oiu'  Government. 
And  I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  courage 
In  endeavoring  to  bring  the  facts  before  the 
American  people  and  your  efforts  in  behalf 
of  peace.  I  am  sure  more  and  more  people 
are  convinced  that  we  should  have  a  top  level 
policy  change  and  not  eecalate  a  war  that 
we  can  never  win. 

I  am  encloeing  an  article  on  the  skyrocket- 
ing population,  which  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  of.  The  gist  of  the  article  is  that  the 
Oovemment  should  make  greater  efforts  to 
meet  this  challenge. 

In  writing  this  letter,  I  am  also  speaking 
for  my  daughter  and  hei  husband. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Mabum  H.  Gbabt. 
Mrs.  Bdward  Geary. 

Chcmxtlt,  Quo., 
February  7. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  L.  Mobsx, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAa  SXNATOB  Moiax:  I  would  like  to  say 
bully  for  you.  I  watched  you  on  Friday  on 
the  Senate  investigation  of  Vietnam.  We 
certainly  need  more  people  in  our  Oovem- 
ment who  feel  as  you  do  and  are  not  afraid 
to  say  so.  I  muat  admit  I  do  not  understand 
all  about  what  we  are  doing  there  in  the 
first  place  and  cant  seem  to  find  out  much 
about  it.  There  is  of  course  quite  a  lot  in 
the  papers  about  what  we  are  doing  and 
a  Uttle  on  why,  but  not  much  that  makes 
any  sense  to  me.  I  keep  getUng  the  idea 
that  we  are  In  some  way  supposed  to  be 
protecting  southeast  Asia  from  a  complete 
takeover  by  the  Communists  or  to  be  mors 


definite,  China.  If  this  U  true  why  are&t 
theee  countries  more  worried  about  it  and  la 
there  helping  us?  Are  we  in  a  poeiuon 
where  we  say  what  U  good  for  these  people 
regardless  of  what  they  think?  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Communist  ideology  would  havs 
a  mighty  poor  chance  If  we  were  offerlni 
something  better.  I  realize  that  ooven  a 
different  area  but  if  our  great  giveaway  pro. 
gram  was  handled  with  a  Uttle  more  com- 
monsense  we  wouldn't  have  the  Communist 
problem  In  the  first  place. 

I  would  like  to  know  where  I  might  find 
out  what  the  1054  and  ie«2  Geneva  accords 
were.  I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  them 
in  oonnecUon  with  Vietnam  but  can't  find 
what  it  is. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  what  is  the  dlf- 
ference  between  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnam  government  troops,  their  respective 
poeltlons  in  the  government,  alma  and 
Ideals. 

Thcmk  you. 

Davis  Elms. 

PoBTLAND,  Oaxc., 
February  7,  196S. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  wish  we  bad 
more  men  like  you  in  our  Federal  offices 
Keep  up  your  fight  and  your  vigilance.  We 
fear  for  our  country's  future.  Wish  you  weiv 
the  President.  I  Ustened  to  a  discourse  on 
TV  by  a  Dr.  Frank  Munk  of  Portland  State 
College  the  other  night  In  which  he  made  the 
comment  that  the  American  people  will  have 
to  stand  up  and  speak  for  oiu-  defense.  I 
called  him  tonight  and  asked  him  how  we 
could.  He  said  to  write  to  our  representa- 
tives. He  said  you  and  Governor  Hatfield 
are  right.  Dr.  Munk  teaches  Political  Science 
at  Portland  SUte. 

I  am  a  teacher  at  Sunnyslde  School  In 
Clackamas,  Oreg.,  and,  as  I  said  to  many,  I 
am  teaching  these  Uttle  children  to  prepare 
their  lives  for  a  peaceful  world  but  why  teach 
them  if  their  future  is  going  to  be  gone? 
This  world  wUl  be  obUterated  if  we  keep  on 
the  present  course,  I  fear. 

We    pray    for    you    to    have    health   and 
perseverance  and  to  keep  lambasting  with 
your  excellent  oratorical  discourses. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Kxntiz. 

Httbbaro,  Oaxo., 

February  7, 196$. 
Hon.  Senator  Watnx  Moaax, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorablx  Sn :  Greetings  and  salutatlona 
I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  recent 
TV  speeches.  They  are  my  opinions  exactly. 
It  is  about  time  someone  took  a  stand  on 
the  Vietnam  situation  and  am  happy  to  see 
it  la  you. 

There  is  a  stiggestion  I  would  like  to  niaks 
as  I  am  not  of  draft  age,  and  that  Is,  I  wish 
you  would  run  for  President  the  next  time— 
I  am  sure  you  would  get  the  Job  as  you  sn 
a  person  of  rare  courage  and  inteUect.  On 
this  issue  alone  I  am  certain  you  would  get 
the  votes. 

In  this  community  we  don't  believe  In  any 
of  Johnson's  policies.  I  was  certainly  amused 
at  his  face  when  he  did  announce  the  fsct 
he  was  putting  thU  issue  up  to  the  U.N.  Boy. 
that  must  have  hurt. 

We  the  people,  are  not  as  stupid  and  vul- 
nerable as  that  man  seems  to  think  we  sn. 
I  wish  you  would  run  him  out  of  town. 

I  wish  you  would  get  the  boys  out  of  prison 
for  refusing  to  go  0,000  miles  to  fight  an  un- 
declared war.  I  haven't  been  able  to  sleep, 
thinking  about  them.  And  the  ones  at  the 
front  do  really  haunt  me.  indeed. 

God  bless  you  Senator,  and  more  power  to 
you.     Tou  are  a  real  fighter  as  you  always 
have  been  and  I  think  you  are  magnificent 
and  glamorous  and  everything  else  nice. 
Sincerely, 

CllbnMiuk>t. 
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Sanpt,  Oaxa., 
Fetftnary  10, 1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watnx  Morsx. 

Dear  Mr.  Morbx:  I  wish  to  express  my  feel- 
ings and  give  all  the  moral  supjKirt  I  can  to 
your  stand  on  the  war. 

Give  them  hell  Watnx.  I  think  any  clear 
thinking  person  can  see  the  mess  stinks. 

I  think  Johnson,  McNamara,  and  Lodge 
are  determined  to  sink  us  all. 

There  seems  to  be  no  llQilt  of  commit- 
ments they  can  make. 

We  have  nothing  to  gain  In  another  war 
that  Is  not  to  be  won. 

If  we  are  there  to  fight  Cqmmunists,  why 
not  fight  them  to  win  or  get  out.  and  try 
to  keep  our  economy  stimulated  in  some 
other  way.  i 

Want  to  thank  you  for  y9yi  reports  you 
send.  ! 

Tou  can  depend  on  my  supfiort  any  time. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  ti  R1CHARD6ON. 

Abrland,  Orxo., 
FeiTuary  8,1966. 

DxAR  Senator  Morse:  I  agree  with  you  on 
your  stand  against  Johnson's  war  In  Viet- 
nam, a  most  senseless  conflict.  I  have  asked 
myself  many  times,  "Why  lAiould  we  the 
American  people,  take  on  tlM  duties  of  the 
United  Nations?"  I  understBUd  the  United 
Nations  was  organized  to  aectle  world  dis- 
putes; so  far  the  United  Nations  has  been 
a  faUure. 

Watching  on  TV  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearing  last  Friday,  when  the 
committee  was  questioning  David  R.  BeU, 
foreign  aid  administrator.  Aa  near  as  I  can 
see,  Mr.  BeU  thinks  the  penple  and  Con- 
gress should  not  question  ittoe  President's 
policies,  should  grant  he,  '"ttie  President," 
all  he  asks  for;  men,  money,  and  materials, 
and  should   frust   the   President   bUndly. 

As  for  foreign  aid,  why  should  the  people 
of  the  United  States  support  some  80  Nations 
of  the  world?  1. 

In  the  President's  state  bf  the  Union 
message  he  proposes  to  make  heaven  on 
earth  for  aU  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

In  1964  when  Congress  granted  the  Presi- 
dent fuU  authority,  to  decide  as  he  pleased 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  SoUth  Vietnam,  I 
tald  to  friends  of  mine,  th$t  was  a  grave 
mistake  for  Congress  to  dd;  most  of  the 
people  thought  I  was  out  of  'my  mind;  they 
are  beginning  to  see  I  was  Wot  far  wrong. 
The  President  should  not  have  so  much 
power,  unless  we  had  a  formal  declaration 
of  war.  which  we  do  not  have;  he  is  mud- 
dling and  fuddling;  going  around  In  circles, 
has  a  tiger  by  the  tall,  does  not  know 
when  to  t\im  loose.  I  never  voted  for  the 
man,  still  do  not  think  he  Is  the  man  for  so 
high  an  office.  He  and  ex-presldent  Ken- 
nedy both  had  their  heads  In  the  clouds, 
had  not  learned  to  walk  on  eoUd  ground. 

On  this  July  4,  1776,  we  the  United  Col- 
onies, declared  oxu"  Independence  from  Eng- 
land. Why  in  the  year  10B6,  the  United 
Statee.  should  impoee  an  embargo  on  Rho- 
desia, for  declaring  their  independence  from 
England?  Sure  I  know  they  are  a  white 
minority,  there  are  more  black  men  in  Rho- 
desia, the  majority  of  the  Mack  men,  are 
living  in  a  savage  state.  If  we  leave  the  white 
minority  alone,  they  win  in  tame  clvllljse  the 
black  man,  and  merge  into  a  stable  govern- 
ment, if  the  black  man  now  Is  given  govern- 
ing power,  this  country  wlU  end  in  chooB, 
and  destruction. 
Tours  truly, 

B'ltf  HXN  Botxb. 

Oaklahd,  Orxg., 
Feltruary  8, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx,  1 1 

Senator  from  Oregon.  I 

V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.O.' 

Mr  DxAB  Sknatob:  First  of  all  let  me  tell 
n>u  I  am  a  Republican.     My  father,  Hon. 


Joseph  Thomas  Bridges  served  In  the  legis- 
lature In  the  nineties.  Was  helpful  In  get- 
ting an  appropriation  for  the  Drain  Normal 
School  In  Drain,  his  hometown.  He  was  a 
Republican,  so  it  follows  I  am  also  in  that 
party.  However  I  consider  myself  very  open- 
minded,  and  I  like  good  people,  honeet  In 
their  convictions. 

I  am  strongly  behind  anyone  who  holds 
high,  good,  sound,  and  honest  government 
right  down  to  the  county  and  city  levels.  It 
seems  to  me  that  too  many  of  our  politicians 
use  their  elected  status  to  feather  their  own 
or  the  nests  of  their  colleagues.  I  am  most 
happy  in  my  belief  that  you  are  not  among 
these. 

Today  I  listened  with  much  Interest  to  the 
questioning  and  remarks  in  yoiir  conunit- 
tee's  interview  with  Gen.  James  Gavin.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  yoxir  views  and  those  of 
the  general  coincided.  I  liked  his  views 
In  trying  to  contain  the  war  and  not  to  ex- 
pand it.  And  this  seemed  to  be  quite  gen- 
eral among  those  who  questioned  the  general. 

I  feel  that  a  mUltary  victory  would  be 
quite  hollow.  It  would  mean  another  Berlin 
affair,  policing  probably  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  thought  comes  to  me 
that  a  strong  personage  could  get  the  two 
heads  together,  in  some  neutral  country,  pos- 
sibly India,  and  come  to  terms  acceptable 
to  both.  Sort  of  like  we  do  with  our  unions 
as  there  always  seem  to  be  a  certain  give 
and  take  that  would  mend  all  their  trou- 
bles. I  feel  stire  that  the  north  folks  do  not 
wish  to  see  all  of  that  slaughter,  and  if  the 
south  were  to  have  a  good  government,  peace 
would  follow. 

I  served  through  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  the  91st  Division  in  1917-18 
and  as  a  troop  ship  commander  in  World 
War  II.  I  know  what  war  is.  During  the 
peace  years  I  was  regimental  adjutant  of  the 
382d  Infantry,  oeth  Division.  Col.  Carl 
Abram  was  my  commanding  officer. 

I  Just  thought  that  you  would  possibly 
like  to  hear  from  a  Republican  who  respects 
you  and  your  views  regarding  the  unlisted 
war  we  are  having.  My  son  and  I  along 
with  my  son-in-law  served  In  World  War 
n,  but  I  surely  would  hate  to  have  my  son 
serve  in  this  one,  a  war  where  we  are  not 
mad  enough  to  kUl  the  Ndtth  Vlets  over 
nothing.  For  it's  one  thing  to  tell  our  boys 
that  we  are  fighting  for  o\ir  country  and  an- 
other thing  to  tell  them  that  we  think  that 
the  Vletcong  wish  to  help  take  over  the 
world.  Heavens.  And  us  with  a  major  com- 
munistic government  only  00  miles  off  our 
coast.  If  we  wish  to  do  some  good  lets  turn 
that  island  back  to  the  good  Cxibans  and 
let  them  go  back  home. 
Sincerely. 

R.  D.  Bbidgxs, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  AUS  (retired) . 


Ckntral  Point.  Obco., 

February  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watnx  L.  Mobsx, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAR  Sn:  I  wish  to  teU  you  how  much  I 
admire  you  for  giving  voice  on  yoiu*  (^Inian 
on  the  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam.  It  takes 
great  courage  to  speak  out  against  President 
Johnson's  administration. 

If  there  is  so  much  dirt  going  on  in  Viet- 
nam, it  should  be  stopped.  Our  boys  should 
not  be  dying,  whUe  others  are  making  huge 
profiu  from  this  war.  Of  course  that  Is  why 
we  have  wars  so  the  few  can  profit  from 
them. 

Edith  Grxxn  stetes  we  are  sending  the 
"cream  of  the  crop"  to  Vietnam,  Instead  of 
sending  the  drifters  on  the  street  corners  and 
the  uneducated.  The  uneducated  can  take 
orders  and  follow  them  and  It  would  be  a 
good  place  for  hoodlums  to  get  discipline  and 
learn  the  facte  of  life  quick. 


I  have  great  faith  In  you  and  wiab  our 
Oovemment  had  more  men  like  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mabik  Van  Misolbswobtr. 

TnxAMooK,  Obco., 

February  8.  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morsx, 
417  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Sxnatob  Mobsx:  Enclosed  please  find 
two  pictures  taken  from  our  Oregon  news- 
paper. I  now  find  it  much  easier  to  see  both 
sides  of  the  Vietnam  problem.  I  have  only 
one  problem.  Perhaps  you  are  able  to  advise 
me.  A  return  letter  would  be  most  appre- 
ciated. My  married  son,  father  of  two  chil- 
dren. Is  now  rated  up  A-1  and  subject  to  mili- 
tary call.  I  have  studiously  examined  the 
picture  of  the  15-year-old  chUd  who  was 
wounded  fighting  for  Vletcong  and  next 
studied  the  suave  Madam  Ky.  depicted  danc- 
ing with  the  mUltary  might.  Please  tell  me 
why  I  can't  feel  like  dancing  in  the  night- 
clubs instead  of  spending  so  much  time  In 
prayer  and  penance  that  my  handsome  son 
and  all  the  other  sons  who  inherit  the  vrrath 
of  war  may  by  some  heaven  sent  miracle  be 
spared.  I  have  struggled  to  keep  my  com- 
posure since  my  own  brothers  served  the 
country  well  during  World  War  n.  But 
there  Is  something  wrong  with  American 
pwUcy  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Morsx,  the  people  of  Oregon  sent 
you  to  the  Senate  to  reckon  with  all  the  prob- 
leifis  that  beset  us  as  a  people.  Involvement 
In  war  moet  certainly  demands  your  atten- 
tion. We.  the  people,  demand  that  you  do 
first  things  first;  namely,  fight  for  peace  and 
try  to  get  us  out  of  the  frightful  mess  w 
are  in. 

Please  suggest  to  President  Johnson  that  a 
fine  nightclub  be  provided  Madam  Ky  in  or 
near  the  puppet  government  of  Vletnaib  as 
some  of  us  poor,  heartsick  mothers  cannot 
bear  gaiety  and  rejoicing  right  now.  I  am 
^ncere  In  this  as  I  am  not  given  to  sarcasm. 
I  have  served  with  faith  and  performed  the 
duties  of  long  years  df  work  as  an  officer  In 
the  Democratic  Party  and  I  have  reason  to 
make  the  statement  that  we  Democrate  have 
had  enough. 

When  election  day  arrives  let's  see  you  run 
for  the  Presidency  since  you  seem  to  remem- 
ber what  the  people  who  elected  you  have  In 
mind.  Itistory  is  being  written  for  aU  gen- 
erations to  read  and  Judge. 
An  ardent  supporter, 

E.  HZOIOKB. 
POBTLAND,  OBSO., 

February  9, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morsx, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Sib:  I  watched  the  TV  showing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  yesterday, 
and  I  have  read  many  items  in  the  press 
outlining  yoxir  views  on  Vietnam  and  am  In 
full  accord  with  your  views. 

I  can't  understand  why  the  administra- 
tion Is  so  concerned  about  Communist  ag- 
gression 10,000  miles  away  after  letting  Cuba. 
90  miles  away,  be  teken  over. 

Also,  I  note  the  administration  does  many 
things  to  "keep  our  commltmente."  My 
question  Is  whether  theee  commltmente  are 
made  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the 
Congress. 

Yours  truly, 

John  A.  Obamt, 
Seventy-nine  years  of  age.  51   yean 
Oregon  retident. 

Bosxbubo,  Orxo., 
February  S.  1966. 
Senator  Morsx. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  sitting  near  my  TV  and 
watching  you  on  the  Senate  hearing  com- 
mittee's questioning  of  David  BeU  about  the 
administrative  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  am  100  percent  with  you  about  this  flasoo  In 
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th*t  WM.  It  mm  rery  foolUh  to  tend  our 
trcwp*  m  unknown  Jungle  country  to  fight 
on  th«  term*  of  an  enemy  tluit  already  even 
bad  Saigon  under  aelge.  We  ahould  have 
kept  our  troops  wltb  the  shlpe  In  the  waters 
surrounding  that  area  and  fought  the  enemy 
or  ooatalned  them  from  there. 

There  Is  no  front  In  South  Vietnam  as  I 
can  see  tt.  The  enemy  Is  everywhere  and  so 
we  drop  our  troops  and  supplies  in  the  middle 
of  all  this  to  be  subject  to  destruction  and 
confiscation  by  the  enemy  everywhere  at  will. 

ICeanwhlle  the  cost  of  all  of  this  goes  up  In 
astronomical  figures,  lidr.  Bell  U  not  giving 
a  very  satisfactory  answer  as  to  the  best  use 
of  all  of  this  money — according  to  papers  I 
have  read  and  from  what  I've  heard  from 
local  commentators.  American  goods  sent 
to  South  Vietnam  Is  being  black  marketed 
to  the  rank  and  file  South  Vietnamese — by 
even  American  officials  sent  In  there  to  posts 
of  tnut.  Money  from  the  sale  of  some  of 
these  goods  have  already  returned  to  this 
country  to  the  wife  of  one  of  these  officials 
since  discharged  I  Imagine  by  now. 

As  I  said  I'm  watching  you  on  TV  as  you 
are  criticizing  the  administration  about  our 
illegal  war — the  war  we  are  carrying  on  with- 
out the  support  we  should  have  from  the  rest 
of  our  allies,  and  a  war  we  never  declared  to 
the  world  from  the  start. 

This  is  a  hopeless  situation  at  the  moment. 
My  suggestion  If  It  would  be  of  any  value 
would  be  for  us  to  carry  on  this  war  against 
Hanoi  from  the  waters  surrounding  the  coun- 
try and  ravage  them  with  consistent  raids 
both  from  the  air  and  hit-and-run  com- 
mando type  from  the  ground,  and  leave  the 
inland  fighting  to  the  now  well-armed  South 
Vietnamese  troops  alone. 

I  certainly  hope  you  can  bring  yoiir  In- 
fluence to  bea|-  and  get  Mr.  McNamara  and 
other  officials  before  the  Senate  hearing  and 
before  o\ir  TV  cameras  so  we  can  at  least  see 
what  exactly  Is  going  on  In  this  struggle  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  enjoy  your  letters  and  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you  again  soon. 
Yours  truly. 

WnxuM  C.  Lrwis. 

Klaicath  Fau^,  Osm. 
Mr.  Watmi  Moksk, 
State  Capitol  Building, 
Salem.  Oreg. 

Deab  Mb.  DnATDt:  Tea,  I  know  bow  hard 
It  la  to  keep  your  temper  in  a  deep  debate 
as  you  had  In  the  "Vietnam  Prospective"  that 
was  on  television. 

However  we  believe  as  you  stated,  let  the 
public  know  what  is  going  on  over  there; 
the  public's  Judgment  Is  fair,  not  always 
good,  but  always  Just. 

We  enjoyed  your  side  of  the  debate  very 
greatly  and  there  Is  something  to  be  said 
for  their  (the  other  Senators')  side  and  com- 
ments; however,  you  will  be  getting  our  vote 
the  nest  time  you  want  it,  and  for  whatever 
office  you  desire.  I  believe  you  can  do  a  good 
Job  In  whatever  office  you  would  think  your- 
self capable  of  handling.  I  would  like  to  see 
you  open  your  "guns"  up  on  some  more 
Senators  in  the  near  future;  we  all  agree  on 
your  outlook  of  Vietnam  and  Its  conditions. 
Cordially  yours, 

Don  QlBSON. 

Pacitic  Nation  ax,  Aovkstibino  Aokkct, 

Portland,  Oreg..  February  4. 1999. 
Senator  Watks  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  8u(ATO«:  While  you  and  I  have  had 
a  few  differences  in  the  past,  I  must  tell 
you  how  much  I  admire  your  stand  on  the 
Vietnam  situation.  Your  position  is  not 
only  legal  but  logical.  It  is  good  to  have  a 
voice  sound  out  with  the  courage  you  show. 

Also,  on  the  foreign  aid  you  again  have 
ihown  great  courage.  In  some  ways  foreign 
aid  Is  Uke  the  United  Pund  here  in  Port- 


land. It  increases  and  increases  and  the 
bureaus  and  offices  increase  and  Increase. 
So  do  all  the  officeworkers.  executive  secre- 
taries and  caseworkers.  As  a  consequence, 
some  of  the  people  in  Portland  who  should 
be  getting  the   benefits   are  neglected. 

On  the  President's  IntemaUonal  health 
and  education  program,  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  man,  in  good  conscience,  could  propose 
all  this,  when  we  have  hundreds  of  people 
dying  in  the  United  States  of  kidney  disease 
because  there  are  only  a  few  Iddney  machines. 
We  have  a  situation  In  the  Portland-Van- 
couver area  where  »60,000  was  volunteered  to 
help  keep  two  women  alive.  Surely,  we  must 
take  care  of  our  own  first. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  I  am  not  sympa- 
thetic with  the  plight  of  the  whole  world, 
but  sometimes  we  seem  to  forget  that  the 
smallest  coimtry  is  fiercely  nationalistic  and 
Is  not  Impressed  with  the  United  States  or 
Its  power  one  whit. 

Keep  up  the  good  fight. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  H.  Stkino, 
Vice  President-Manager. 

Oaubalai,  Orko., 

February  7,  1966. 
Mr.  Watne  MoRsi, 
Democrat,  Senator  of  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Slmator:  Thank  you  for  your  deter- 
mined stand  against  our  bungling  war-mad 
handling  of  the  Vietnam  situation.  This 
meeting  in  Hawaii  is  a  disturbing  move  also. 
We  have  no  faith  in  McNamara.  The  en- 
closed clipping  from  the  Oregonlan  expresses 
my  view  of  him. 

President  Johnson  must  be  getting  very 
poor  advice. 

Sincerely, 

Elsis  Erickbon. 
Mrs.  E.  W. 


Tarnished  Imaqk 
Robert  McNamara,  the  brilliant,  dy- 
namic, superefflclent  Defense  Secretary,  built 
up  as  the  No.  1  whiz  kid  of  two  administra- 
tions, has  come  upon  hard  times  imagewlse. 
Once  considered  almost  infallible  he  Is  now 
the  object  of  growing  disenchantment  both 
In  and  out  of  Congress.  After  seven  in- 
spection trips  to  Vietnam  his  assessments  of 
the  war  there  appear  consistently  wrong. 
E\iropean  observers  who  admire  his  cost  ac- 
counting maintain  that  McNamara's  defense 
advice  to  President  Johnson  has  proven  fal- 
lacious. They  fault  McNamara  for  not  real- 
izing thnt  the  No.  1  U.S.  enemy  In  Asia  Is 
not  little  North  Vietnam  but  massive  Red 
China.  It  is  no  secret  to  McNamara  that 
Red  Ch:na  is  currently  stockpiling  nuclear 
weapons  that  it  will  have  operational  by 
1967  a  medium -range  ballistic  missile,  that 
It  plans  to  equip  submarines  with  nuclear 
rockets,  that  it  is  preparing  Its  people  for  a 
war  against  the  United  States,  that  until  it 
Is  ready  to  wage  such  a  war  it  wants  the 
Vletcong  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  keep  fighting 
the  United  States  endlessly.  McNamara  is 
accused  of  having  fallen  into  a  Red  Chinese 
trap  from  which  he  refuses  to  extricate  him- 
self because  he  would  then  have  to  admit 
an  error  In  basic  Judgment. 

HirPNXR,  Orbo., 
February  7. 1966. 
Hon.  Watni  Morsx, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dxar  SEifAicm.  Morse:  To  begin  with,  1  will 
explain  to  you  that  I  am  a  veterinarian,  4a 
years  old.  World  War  n  combat  veteran,  and 
that  I  conduct  a  general  practice  here  in  this 
great  eastern  Oregon  country  (Morrow 
County)  with  the  Invaluable  assistance  of 
my  loyal  wife,  who  helped  compose  this  short 
note. 

We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  being  In- 
dependent, and  most  of  our  clientele   are 


cattlemen — who  are  certainly  known  to  be  an 
Independent  breed. 

When  you  destroy  the  Initiative  In  ttie 
American  people  to  root  hog,  or  die,  you  may 
destroy  all.  Now  this  initiative  is  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  Great  Society  In  setting  up 
these  tremendous  Oovernment  aid  programs, 
both  here  in  the  United  States  and  In  foreign 
countries.  It  has  gone  beyond  all  reason. 
No  longer  are  we,  as  free  people,  encoiiraged 
to  make  an  individual  place  in  life  for  our- 
selves  and  our  families.  We  are  Instead  en- 
couraged to  live  off  of  the  Government,  be- 
cause It  is  easier  and  simpler.  Free  enter- 
prise? Very  little  of  thU  left  in  the  pure 
form  anymore.  A  few  of  us  dlehards  have 
not  given  up  yet,  but  we  are  consUntly  being 
tempted  by  the  offers  of  this  great  bureauc- 
racy of  ours. 

Lately,  we  have  seen  some  hopeful  signi 
of  resistance  in  some  quarters.  We  are 
thankful  to  see  you.  Senator  Morse,  and 
others  who  have  the  fortitude  left  to  stand 
up  and  demand  that  some  of  these  higher- 
ups  be  questioned  in  front  of  the  public.  We 
should  continue  to  probe  the  question  of 
Vietnam.  Encourage  the  Vietnamese  to 
stand  up  If  they  want  to  resist  communism, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  really  have  the 
right,  or  the  obligation,  to  conduct  a  war,  and 
to  chooee  sides  in  a  country  which  is  divided 
ideologically  and  very  unstable  politically? 

We  were  very  interested  (spellbound) 
watching  the  telecast  of  the  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Fri- 
day. February  4.  Hopefully,  we  anticipate 
more  of  this  type  of  probing  into  the  admin- 
istration, and  after  the  probing  we  would 
like  to  see  some  favorable  action  take  place. 

We  hope  that  through  this  break  into  look- 
ing at  this  part  of  our  Government  policy, 
that  it  could  be  carried  further  and  explore 
other  aid  programs. 

On  the  surface  of  things,  at  the  present 
rate,  we  could  all  be  Government  serfs:  edu- 
cated by,  fed  by,  and  cared  for  in  old  age  by 
poor  old  "Uncle  Sugar."  Business  people  and 
laborers  to  pay  taxes  for  hordes  of  the  fed- 
erally (as  well  as  SUte)  supported  people  to 
live  on.  Then  where  are  we?  Carried  to  the 
extreme,  this  would  lead  to  a  picture  where 
all  work  for  the  Oovernment.  Then,  who 
would  pay  for  it? 

Our  own  children  are  becoming  embued 
with  the  philosophy  of  Government  that  does 
all  for  everybody.  Tliey  are  more  concerned 
with  security,  and  health  plans,  and  old-age 
shelter,  and  easy  working  hours  than  they 
are  to  strike  out  and  attempt  Independent 
efforts  of  support. 

Now  we  will  thank  you  for  your  time  and 
efforts  again,  and  wish  you  well  on  your  in- 
vestigation of  the  present  policy  and  acUons 
In  Vietnam. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  jAifKS  W.  Norznx, 
Jamks  W.  Norenb. 


Portland,  Orxc., 
February  8, 196$. 
Senator  Watns  Morss, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Someone  made  a 
criticism  of  you  to  me  sometime  ago  and  I 
replied:  "Senator  Morse  usually  turns  out  to 
be  right."  And  whether  you  win  on  your 
two  resolutions  which  you  are  entering  in 
the  Senate  about  Vietnam  you  are  still  right. 
CerUlnly  the  President  should  have  his  pow- 
er to  put  us  deeper  into  the  swamps  of 
Vietnam  taken  away. 

The  encloeed  copy  of  "Famine  Stalks  the 
Earth"  is  mainly  for  your  Information  and 
to  indicate  that  we  are  backing  the  Idea.  We 
have  sent  one  to  President  Johnson  urging 
him  to  really  do  something  about  it.  We 
know  you  have  been  doing  all  you  can  about 
It  and  will  continue  to  do  all  you  can  to 
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help  solve  the  terrible  popu|4tlon   problem 
and  Increase  world  food  production. 

You  probably  know  about  pr.  Charles  A. 
Wells  and  his  publication  ^Between  the 
Lines."  I  hope  you  axe  a  subscriber.  I  have 
taken  It  for  many  years  and  fljid  It  very 
helpful,  especially  because  It  la  so  condensed 
and  well  documented  and  courageous.  Just 
this  week  he  is  sp'^aklng  at  t}ie  Montevlllo 
Uetbodlst  Church  In  southeast  Portland. 
You  and  he  would  make  a  gre|it  "team." 

Again,  urging  you  to  do  all  jou  can  In  your 
struggle  for  a  fair  deal  In  Vietnam  and  else- 
where, we  are. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  SxAMtaoPE  R.  Pus. 

Cottage  Oro«>,  Oreg., 

Janwry  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relati^ha, 
Washington,  D.C.  ] 

Mr.  Morse:  Since  I  do  ndti  have  a  tele- 
vision, I  listened  to  your  debite  on  Vietnam 
on  the  radio.  To  say  the  least,  it  was  inter- 
esting, but  more,  It  was  tragic.  Just  when 
did  we  become  aggressors?  I  afn  not  trying  to 
paraphrase  your  views,  but  fQom  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  have  been  able  |to  assemble,  I 
am  partially  in  agreement  \«tlth  your  views 
on  the  Vietnam  situation,  t  do  not  think 
we  should  withdraw  from  the  war  though. 
We  should  withdraw  to  the  border  and  take 
up  a  defensive  position.  Tnls,  of  course, 
would  be  a  dlsheiirtenlng  position  for  us  as 
there  would  be  in  all  probability  little  chance 
of  making  this  a  short  war.  Since  we  are 
being  hypothetical  I  would  then  go  to  the 
U.N.  and  ask  for  police  assistance  not  only 
In  Vietnam,  but  along  all  communistic  bor- 
ders that  we  are  holding.  We  might  even 
go  further  and  put  U.N.  troope  in  all  the  free 
countries  whether  they  border  Communist 
countries  or  not,  and  withdravr  all  our  troopw 
from  every  country  and  replace  them  with 
UJf.  troops.  Isn't  this  In  ifact  what  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  UiN.  were  Inno- 
vated for? 

What  I  cannot  understann  is  this  false 
fear  our  adversaries  have  to  a  repetition  of 
a  Hitler  type  takeover  of  South  Vietnam. 
How  could  the  Communists  poeslbly  take 
over  South  Vietnam  if  we  took  up  an  effec- 
tive defense  as  we  did  in  Korea?  It  is  sad 
indeed  that  we  approve  the  minority  in  this 
war.  It  is  even  more  sad  that  no  matter  how 
Idealistic  we  may  be,  we  are  wrong.  What 
really  galls  me  is  the  subtly  way  that  the 
press  Influences  the  public  |to  support  otir 
actions  In  Vietnam.  Their  (patriotic  views 
and  interviews  with  servlc^fnen  who  are 
brainwashed  Into  thinking  \fhat  they  do  Is 
In  defense  of  our  freedom;  their  publicity 
concerning  anti-Vietnamlsta  who  demon- 
strate against  something  Jtiet  to  exercise 
their  right  to  dissent;  their  efforts  to  put 
Congressmen  who  approve  of  the  action  In 
Vietnam  in  the  limelight  and  push  those 
who  disapprove  In  the  baclqground  where 
Uttle  notice  is  taken  of  thtm.  Of  course 
this  is  to  be  expected,  I  suppdse,  with  Moyers 
as  press  secretary,  and  the  press  is  honor 
bound  to  support  the  President.  But  enough 
of  that.  I  am  treading  on  ground  that  I 
am  not  too  familiar  with. 

Enough  on  Vietnam  for  tbe  present.  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  China  for  a  few 
lines.  I  think  China  should  be  allowed  to 
join  the  U.N.  Nov  from  wh*t  I  read  in  the 
papers  and  other  news  sourcjes  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  China  Is  a  natlpn  of  warmon- 
gers, or  I  should  be  led  to  "believe  this.  I 
am  not  trying  to  be  naive  but  I  am  sure 
the  Chinese  as  a  whole  are,  cot  a  warring 
P«ople.  The  Germans  were  not  a  warring 
P«ople  either,  but  they  were  deceived  and 
caught  up  in  a  web  that  they  covUd  not 
weak.  Now,  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
J«  thU:  If  we  allow  China  Into  the  VU. 
«»ls  win  open  the  way  for  talks  with  the 


leaders,  but  further  than  that  we  would 
be  allowed  to  have  ambassadors  exchanged 
who  would  have  a  tremendous  Influence  on 
the  various  business  and  social  Chinese  that 
they  would  meet  In  the  course  of  their  stay. 
In  other  words,  we  should  get  it  across  to 
the  Chinese  people  that  we  are  not  mon- 
sters. And  In  turn  maybe  we  could  be  In- 
fluenced to  think  a  little  more  of  the  Chinese. 
I  know  that  we  have  Influenced  China,  or 
certain  Chinese  businessmen  already,  but  It 
isn't  publicized  since  we  are  not  to  recog- 
nize China.  What  I  am  wondering  Is,  If  we 
are  not  to  trade  with  China  openly.  Is  it 
legal  to  do  as  we  are  doing  and  trade  with 
them  undercover?  Would  Congress  prose- 
cute those  caught  trading  with  China  from 
the  United  States?  Or  Is  Congress  fully 
aware  of  this  and  Just  turn  their  backs? 
The  reason  I  know  we  are  trading  with  China 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  know  several  people 
affiliated  with  shipping  and  I  have  also  talked 
with  several  Chinese  detainees  who  resided 
In  Communist  China,  but  took  tours  on 
ships  going  to  and  from  China. 

I  have  one  thing  more  to  add  and  that 
concerns  our  present  Government  adminis- 
tration. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger 
of  Johnson  influencing  our  country  to  the 
extent  that  he  will  be  a  dictator.  Now,  that 
is  not  what  I  wanted  to  say,  but  what  I 
mean  is  that  we  as  a  people  make  our  Pres- 
ident. We  knew  what  we  were  voting  for 
when  we  voted  for  Johnson.  I  shouldn't 
say  we,  but  since  I  did  not  vote  I  have  to 
put  myself  in  accord  vrlth  the  present  ad- 
ministration. What  I  am  trying  to  point 
out  is  that  you  shouldn't  criticize  Johnson, 
but  Instead  criticize  those  who  voted  for 
him.  Our  Nation  has  become  too  commer- 
cialized. We  are  too  wealthy.  We  are  so 
Intent  on  making  money  that  we  tend  to 
lean  toward  politics  that  will  make  us  more 
money  and  are  Instead  of  making  friends, 
accumulating  enemies.  Money  produces 
greed  and  If  you  hand  a  fistful  of  greed  to 
a  poor  person  he  will  spit  on  it.  I  think 
our  whole  attitude  In  aid,  be  it  foreign  or 
right  here  In  the  United  States,  Is  much, 
much  too  caustic.  We  are  too  severe  with 
recipients  of  foreign  and  local  aid.  They 
are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  Jxist  so  many 
cattle  who  have  to  be  fed.  They  are  asked 
a  million  questions,  made  to  sign  several 
papers  then  they  are  given  their  food  and 
rushed  out  without  ever  a  kind  word  or  even 
a  simple  salutation.  But,  maybe  you  real- 
ize this  already.  I  realize  too  that  funds 
for  aid  are  misappropriated  and  spent  fool- 
ishly for  things  that  are  not  necessary. 

Well,  I  think  I  have  rambled  enough.  The 
real  reason  I  wrote  this  letter  was  to  tell 
you  that  I  think  you  are  doing  a  very  good 
Job  on  the  committee  this  time  and  to  keep 
up  the  good  work.  I  imagine  you  are  mak- 
ing Johnson  a  little  nervous,  but  it  should 
be  good  for  him.  It  Is  too  bad  that  you  are 
not  a  little  more  conservative,  you  would 
make  a  good  President.  But  with  your 
humanitarian  views  you  would  not  stand  a 
chance  in  an  election.  We  as  a  nation  are 
no  longer  humanitarians.  Am  I  wrong? 
Goldwater  was  or  Is  a  humanitarian. 

,  Paul  Goodt. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  First  I  want  to  say  I'm  thor- 
oughly confused. 

I  admire  yo\ir  forthright  stand  on  Viet- 
nam. But  I  don't  know  whether  I  agree  In 
all  respects.  I  don't  think  we  should  have 
been  there  In  the  flrst  place.  But  the  sad 
part  is,  we  are.  So  what  can  we  do  from 
this  point  on?  I  don't  think  the  VJf.  can  or 
will  resolve  this  dispute. 

First  why  did  the  representatives  ever  give 
Johnson  all  the  power  he  has?  It  seems  that 
he  has  thrown  a  fear  Into  the  represent- 


atives that  they  won't  be  elected  again  If 
they  disagree  with  him.  It's  time  the  power 
was  taken  away  from  him. 

As  to  a  solution  of  southeast  Asia  would 
be  to  put  an  ultimatum  to  the  free  world 
that  they  get  in  and  help  resolve  this  thing 
or  we  will  pull  all  of  our  forces  back  to 
Hawaii  and  let  southeast  Asia  settle  their 
own  troubles.  Communism  must  be  stopped, 
but  not  by  us  alone.  « 

Another  thing,  are  you  sure  that  Johnson's 
Great  Society  program  Is  not  a  copy  or  Karl 
Marx's  "Communist  Manifesto."  It's  time  the 
Democratic  Party  leaders  read  Karl  Marx's 
"Capital"  and  see  where  they  are  leading 
this  country.  It  appears  to  me  Johnson  is 
In  a  race  with  Moscow  and  Peiping  to  see 
who  can  communlze  this  world  first. 
Yours  truly. 

W.  M.  TwiroRD. 

Eagle  Point,  Oreo., 

February  6,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

My  Dear  Sir:  To  begin  with,  I  voted 
against  escalation. 

I  believe  that  foreign  wars  (especially  un- 
declared) are  instituted  to  control  the 
hom^olk  and  Impose  statlsm  and*  controls 
on  them. 

You  should  mention  this  In  your  quest  for 
peace.  We  support  peace  and  freedom  here 
at  home. 

I  have  been  watching  your  appearances  on 
TV  (committee  hearings),  and  have  yet  to 
hear  you  mention  that  this  Vietnam  war 
is  a  fraud  and  exciise  to  tax  vis  Into  social- 
ism. 

Are  the  British  going  to  sink  Russian  ves- 
sels trading  with  southeast  Rhodesia? 

I  am  World  War  n  pilot  and  Korean  war 
veteran. 

Being  under  44  years  of  age,  I  qualify  for 
the  draft. 

Do  you  believe  I  should  kill  people  in 
Vietnam  when  your  foreign  relations  com- 
mittee and  David  Bell  argue  semantics  and 
public  policy?    Which  way  are  we  going? 

Why  should  we  support  this  Government? 
We  support  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  the  President  Is  a  traitor  and 
should  be  so  charged  by  you  (as  a  man  of 
high  principles  that  you  are). 

I  beUeve  the  President  should  be  Im- 
peached. 

I  believe  treason  is  treason  and  when  the 
swearing  to  uphold  the  Constitution  is  vio- 
lated, the  people  have  a  right  to  replace  this 
Government  with  a  responsive  and  constitu- 
tional government.  Congress  (only)  rft" 
declare  war?    Well  do  It  or  get  out. 

Confusion  becomes  a  powerful  voice, 
doesn't  it? 

Truth  Is  so  obfuscated  by  dialectics. 

Hypocrisy  has  no  rightful  place  In  the 
Senate,  hal  It? 

Do  your  best  at  all  times  and  we  will  not 
fault  you. 

Sincerely, 

Rat  Hannibal. 

CORVALLis,  Oreg., 

February  8,1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
American  public's  right  to  hear  debate  of  the 
Vietnam  problem  Is  appreciated. 

Many  people  feel  a  vague  uneasiness  about 
our  present  policy  and  for  some  of  us  the 
feeling  is  less  than  vague — It's  real  unease. 
Surely  with  the  tremendous  resources  and 
power  of  the  United  States  a  more  construc- 
tive. Imaginative  approach  to  realization  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  world's  deprived  peo- 
ple should  be  devised.  Our  paranoid  pos- 
ture 111  becomes  us. 
Sincerely, 

Jeam  D.  Dblungxb. 
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Tamrixx,  Omao., 
rebruary  3.  t»««. 
SecAtor  WATirx  Mobcb. 

DsAs  8xm;  Just  a  f«w  Unaa  to  you  about 
what  at  leaat  one  tazpayw  thinks  of  aoma 
of  theae  golnga-on. 

About  3  weeks  a^  this  (xxnlng  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  we  bombed  for  6  hours  with  a  fleet  of 
planea  and  I  think  loat  one  and  the  crew. 
The  news  report  seemed  real  pleased  with 
the  result,  which  was  a  count  of  40  bodies. 
Why  do  wa  bomb  where  there  Is  no  bodies? 

I  am  an  old  man  but  If  you  could  get  me 
a  man  or  two  that  can  Ulk  their  lingo  I'll 
go  over  there  and  hire  their  whole  guerrilla 
army  for  (10  a  week  and  a  bucket  of  rice  and 
maybe  a  Jug  or  two.  All  they  want  to  do  Is 
make  a  living  and  what  It  coat  to  kill  thoae 
40  (maybe  Innocent  people)  we  could  hire 
them  all  and  have  them  fight  on  our  side 
and  there  wouldn't  be  nobody  to  fight  but 
the  big  shots  and  racketeers. 

All  the  billions  we  send  over  there  goes  to 
racketeers  and  big  shots  and  the  people  still 
starve. 

Looks  like  It.wotUd  be  cheaper  and  better  to 
deal  with  the  people. 

Surely  we  don't  have  to  loae  our  own  boys 
and  tax  our  people  for  a  war  Just  to  have 
good  tlmea. 

When  we  have  a  little  Internal  trouble  over 
here  no  country  from  across  the  sea  steps  In 
and  makes  bad  matters  worse. 

So  why  should  we  stick  our  nose  In  their 
troubles? 

I  was  in  World  War  I  and  I  guaas  we  are 
the  only  vets  that  have  never  been  given  a 
pension,  school,  OI  loans,  etc.  I  understand 
If  you  are  broke  and  haven't  means  of  any 
kind  or  are  a  aip  you  can  get  something  but 
If  able-bodied  and  have  a  roof,  to  bell  with 
you.  Would  only  take  3  days'  expense  on 
thU  war  to  pay  what  few  of  these  old  guys 
there  are  left  $76  or  so  a  month,  no  strings. 
Would  be  real  nice  and  would  help  the  tlmea 
and  kill  nobody. 

If  you  Bbould  get  to  read  this,  thanka  a 
lot. 

I  think  maybe  111  vote  for  you  any  time 
on  any  offlea  you  might  run  for. 

HaasT  H.  Williams. 

PoBTLam,  Oixa.. 
rebruary  4,  iM«; 
To  the  EDrroB : 

Reply  to  Mark  J.  Richardson  on  lattar  at 
February  4.  l»ee.  Not  a  bad  Idea,  only  we 
shouldn't  have  to  depend  on  some  Asiatics 
to  put  the  right  men  in  our  public  offices. 
The  present  occupanta  are  creating  widows 
and  old  maids.  Protecting  the  InUraat  of 
Wall  Street  brokers. 

JXBBT  Waltib. 

Auumr.  Om.,  rebmary  i.  l»et. 

Senator  Watns  Moasx, 
VS.  Senate  Office  BuiUting, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAS  SsKAToa  MoasK:  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent you  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  my 
18-year-old  son,  BUI.  Bill  received  his  no- 
tice to  report  for  Induction  Into  the  U.S. 
Army  on  February  18. 

'T>*KM  Bnx:  Today  you  received  your  no- 
tice from  the  local  draft  board  to  report 
for  Induction  Into  the  UJ3.  Army.  It  was 
with  apprehension  that  I  noted  Ita  arrival. 
My  apprehension  Is  whether  I  have  done 
wrong  and  whether  our  country  that  you  are 
being  aaked  to  serve  and  possibly  give  your 
life  for  Is  wrong. 

"I  remember  only  too  well  8  short  years 
ago  encouraging  you  to  seek  an  afterschool 
job  of  delivering  the  evening  edition  of  the 
local  dally  newspaper.  I  remembor  that  you 
ware  the  youngest  carrier  boy  they  ever  had. 
Z  remember  with  pride  the  fact  you  never 
tnlaaad  any  customers  nor  did  any  waather. 
no  mattar  bow  mlterable,  did  you  fall  to 
dellvar.  I  remember  you  coming  home,  n%ht 
after  night,  long   after  myaaU,  aoakad  mad 


half  frocan  from  yoar  dallvarlea  and  collac- 
tloos.  I  know  you  would  have  much  rather 
been  off  playing  with  your  friends  for  they 
constantly  asked  you — yet  your  stock  answer 
was  'I  have  my  route  to  attend  to.  My 
father  says  I  should  and  I  think  I  shoxild.' 
I  believe  the  postman's  creed  'Neither  rain, 
snow  or  dark  of  night  shall  deter  them  from 
their  line  of  duty'  would  very  well  have 
fitted  you  and  your  determination  to  a  Job 
well  done.  ThU  you\jld  faithfully  for  6 
long  years.  Then  one  day  you  realized  you 
had  grown  a  little  too  old  for  a  paperboy. 
With  reluctance  you  announced  to  the  news- 
paper you  were  resigning  your  position  at  the 
end  of  that  spring  term  of  school. 

"Again  I  Immediately  encouraged  you  to 
seek  employment  In  the  local  beanflelds. 
This  you  did  and  many  long  hot  and  tedious 
hours  you  did  toll  through  that  summer 
(Vacation?).  Yea  you  elected  to  itay  home 
and  work  while  we  took  our  vacation.  The 
school  term  commenced  that  fall  as  your 
beanfleld  Job  ended.  Again  at  my  urging 
you  obtained  a  Job  at  a  local  supermarket 
4  hours  each  evening  and  all  day  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Thu»  you  were  working  40 
hours  a  week  as  a  stock  and  sack  boy  In 
addition  to  a  full  school  load.  I  suspect  you 
would  have  much  rather  been  off  playing  with 
your  friends,  having  a  good  time  and  out 
driving  around  In  your  car.  But  you  never 
deterred  In  your  determination  of  'I  have 
my  Job  to  tend  to — my  father  says  I  should 
and  I  think  I  should.'  Then  you  graduated 
from  high  school.  The  local  supermarket 
offered  you  a  fuU-tlme  position  with  them 
as  they  knew  from  the  past  they  could  de- 
pend on  you.  I  don't  know  If  It  would  be 
quite  correct  to  say  full  time  as  you  had  been 
full  time  through  2  years  of  high  school. 
That  pretty  much  brings  us  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

"I  have  apprehension  now  as  to  whether 
I  did  wrong.  Did  I  make  a  mistake  in  not 
allowing  you  free  hours  to  play  with  your 
friends  and  have  fun-free  time  of  your  own? 
Or  was  I  right  In  keeping  you  busy  as  I  al- 
ways told  you  a  busy  person  would  not  get 
In  trouble.  I  now  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
my  wisdom  since  you  received  your  abrupt 
draft  notice. 

"I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  BUI,  that  you 
are  answering  the  call  of  your  country  and 
CoDunander  In  Chief.  That  you  are  answer- 
ing a  call  that  U  right  and  Just  and  neces- 
sary. That  you  are  answering  a  caU  that 
many  other  lads  have  answered  and  served 
honorably  and  many  gave  the  full  measure 
of  devotion.  In  these  previous  cases  of  the 
call  to  arms  our  cause  seemed  to  be  right 
and  Just  and  necessary.  I  wish  I  could  say 
all  theae  things  apply  to  your  present  situa- 
tion but  I  can't.    I  cannot  because: 

"1.  We  are  in  a  war  which  your  Commander 
In  Chief  refuses  to  ask  for  a  declaration  of 
war. 

"3.  Tou  are  being  asked  to  fight  in  a  war 
against  union,  a  war  to  keep  two  peoples 
all  of  the  same  race  separated. 

"3.  You  are  being  asked  to  tight  In  a  war 
that  your  country  managed  to  maneuver  to 
get  around  the  Oeneva  Treaty  providing  elec- 
tions to  let  theae  two  people  vote  on  union. 
Your  country  on  the  other  hand  has  been 
urging  elections  to  bring  unity  between  East 
and  West  Germany,  urging  elections  In  Latin 
America,  all  over  the  world — except  In  these 
two  little  countries  now  torn  by  clvU  war. 

"4.  You  are  being  asked  to  fight  a  war  !n 
which  the  enemy  you  must  face  has  certain 
safe  sanctuaries  which  are  "off  limits"  to 
your  shooting  at  them.  No  such  sons  exists 
for  you. 

"8.  You  are  being  askad  to  fight  a  war  that 
most  all  of  your  country's  aUles  say  they  pro- 
feaa  great  sympathy— and  that  U  all— Just 
graat  sympathy  but  no  help  and  no  aid  and 
no  soldiers.  In  fact  ahlpa  of  these  great 
aUlaa  daUy  staam  Into  the  porta  of  ths  enemy 
with  ablplowls  of  cargo. 


■Two  long  ysars  ago  a  lone  voice  waa  heai4 
In  the  Senate  protesting  our  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. It  must  have  been  a  lonely  person— 
because  he  was  aU  alone  and  at  a  time  when 
It  would  have  been  good  poUUcs  to  have  re- 
mained silent  and  followed  In  the  flock  of 
aheep  being  led  by  the  goat  to  the  slaughter. 
But  this  lone  voice  kept  saying  the  war 
should  be  taken  to  the  United  Nations  whers 
It  rightfully  belongs.  Today  many,  many 
people  can  now  see  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
that  lone  voice  had.  That  lonely  voice  be- 
longs to  your  U.S.  Senator  Watkx  Mosat. 
History  has  and  will  prove  Watnx  Moasx  a 
njan  of  wisdom,  courage,  foresight,  and 
guts.'" 

Senator  Moasx,  as  near  as  I  can  determine 
the  sentiment.  Is  running  9  out  of  10  in  being 
100  percent  behind  you  In  your  courageout 
and  rightful  stand.  Keep  up  the  battle.  You 
know  you  are  right. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RonKST  R.  Palmxx. 

POBTLAND,  OaxO., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Moasx :  We  have  been  listening  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  meetings  on  TV. 
We  are  very  thankful  that  you  are  on  that 
conunlttee. 
The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Stuck. 

PoaiXANB.  Oazc, 
February  5.  19«t. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morsx, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  SxNATOB  Moasx:  I  was  gratified  not 
only  as  to  your  position  taken  before  the 
television  audience,  but  also  as  to  the  greatly 
favorable  response  you  received  upon  it.  I 
had  begun  to  fear  that  your  views  were  those 
of  a  minority,  but  the  448-4  plurality  gave 
me  cause  for  hope.  I  have  Just  read  a  letter 
to  the  editor  from  a  woman  In  Portland  who 
thinks  "It  Is  about  time  for  someone  to  put 
a  gag  In  the  mouth  of  Senator  Watnb  Mossi 
and  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield."  Heaven  help 
the  United  States  If  constituents  with  her 
views  constitute  the  majority  of  Oregon 
voters.  They  may  help  to  vo**  democracy 
out  of  this  democratic  RepubUc. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fairly  popular  opinion 
that  since  the  administration  In  Washington 
constitutes  the  "expertise"  In  foreign  affairs, 
that  It  Is  therefore  presumptuous  for  stu- 
dents to  picket,  for  anyone  to  disagree  with 
the  administration.  Such  an  attitude  spawns 
apathy,  and  apathy  will,  as  history  says  it 
must,  lead  to  either  autocratic  government, 
eventual  disintegration,  and  downfaU.  or 
both. 

I  am  surprised  and  pleased  with  the  resulU 
which  your  efforts  have  achieved  In  Con- 
gress: consultation  with  the  U.N.  about  and 
congressional  review  of  our  Vietnamese  pol- 
icy. I  sincerely  hope  your  boycott  Of  the 
review  may  result  In  Its  being  made  public, 
and  that  your  efforts  for  a  reevaluatlon  of 
our  presence  In  Vietnam  will  prove  success- 
ful. 

Sincerely, 

Jamxs  Avkxiix. 

Nkwpobt,  Obxo.. 
February  4, 1986. 

DxAB  Sib:  I  am  now  watching  you  on  tele- 
vision and  I  certainly  Iselleve  In  what  you 
aald.  I  believe  everything  should  be  allowed 
to  be  known  to  the  public  and  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  I  feel  we  should  know.  ThU 
program  right  now  Is  very  good  and  I  believe 
these  sessloiu.  no  matter  who  Is  being  ques- 
tioned, should  ba  open  to  the  American 
people. 

I  was  once  told  If  a  person  was  not  of  vot- 
ing age,  letters  to  Senators  and  Rapreaenta- 
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tlves  ware  a  slUy  thing.  I  am  hot  of  voting 
age  but  wlU  be  soon  and  as  a  mother  of  a 
smaU  boy  and  wife  of  a  U.S.  serviceman  I 
feel  I  have  the  right  to  write  to  you.  Also 
•s  a  future  voter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  MabtiK  StaNwood. 

Lakkvixw,  Obxo., 

January  30, 1960. 
Senator  Watitx  Mobsz  of  Oregon, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  SxNATOB  Moasx:  We  att  behind  you 
100  percent  as  to  your  views  and  opinions  on 
Vietnam.  We  can't  understand  why  our 
sons  have  to  be  slaughtered'  iod  murdered 
In  Vietnam. 

We  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  section  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  draft  law  as 
now  administered.  The  basis  for  qualifying 
should  only  be  physical  not  your  family 
position  or  financial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Richmond. 


Lakx  OswEod.  Obxo., 

Febnury  4,  1999. 
Hon.  Senator  Watnx  Mobsx,      { 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sot :  First  of  all,  I  am  59  years  of  age. 
We  are  In  the  sawmill  machlnedry  business  In 
Portland.  To  me,  my  famUy  sad  country  la 
the  most  Important. 

We  have  been  shortchanging  our  country 
for  many  years.  I  am  not  proud  of  this 
change,  and  I  am  fearftil  of  what  our  grand- 
children will  have.  We  won't  live  to  see  It, 
but  socialism  seems  to  be  arouhd  the  comer. 
Im  not  proud  of  It,  either. 

I  want  you  to  know  we  bsUeve  In  your 
stand  In  the  Vietnam  war.  We  give  our 
money  to  foreign  nations,  and  they  give  aid 
to  the  Vletcong.  It  Is  about  time  the  Ameri- 
can people  wake  up,  and  start  thinking  about 
their  own  selves. 

I  can't  see  why  our  men  ana  In  Vietnam 
In  the  first  place.  The  stand  should  have 
been  Cuba — off  our  eastern  shores,  less  than 
s  hundred  miles. 

Seems  like  we  have  too  many  people  wUllng 
to  trade  their  country  off  for  ctollars. 

Thank  you  again. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Thompson. 

BxNs;  Obxg., 

February  2,  1966. 

OxAB  Sxnatob:  Just  a  note  to  give  a  few 
personal  beliefs.  I  saw  your  debate  on  TV 
Sunday,  January  30  and  I  want  you  to  know 
I  support  your  views  on  Vietnam.  I  respect 
the  President,  but  believe  he  is  doing  Just 
the  opposite  of  that  which  he  campaigned  on. 
I  believe  the  ezcutlve  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  becoming  too  p>owerful,  while  at 
the  same  time  our  States  are  being  Ignored. 

I  hope  you  wlU  see  your  way  clear  to  pro- 
tect the  basic  freedoms  of  our  country.  One 
of  the  foremost  freedoms  Is  the  worklngman's 
right  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union.  I  be- 
lieve no  man  should  be  forced  to  Join  simply 
because  someone  else  thinks  he  should. 
Please  vote  to  retain  14(b)  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  labor  bUl. 

My  beat  regards. 

ExrcxNt  D.  BxiNX. 


.Ji 


FoBxsT  Gbovz,  Obxo., 

Februfiry  3.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  Mobsx:  BncloscKt  Is  a  copy  of 
» letter  I  have  Just  mailed  to  the  editor  of  tha 
Oregonlan.  It  exceeds  the  allowable  limit  for 
the  length  of  letters  which  are  accepted  for 
pubUcatlon  so  Its  main  function  wUl  be  to 
(•t  a  load  off  my  chest.  It  will  also  serve 
to  let  you  know  that  I  am  with  you,  with 
■•nators  Clabx,   Chttbch,   OaimnNa,   Ful- 


bbiokt,  and  others  who  are  putting  up  the 
good  fight. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HXTBXBT  W.  PBXSCOTT. 

FosucBT  Obovx,  Obxo., 

February  3,  1966. 
Enrroa,  Thx  Obxoonian, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

DxAB  EorroB :  During  the  course  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  we  have  witnessed  a  storm  of 
condemnation  by  some  lettervniters,  col- 
umnists, and  editors,  directed  against  certain 
expressed  minority  views  alleged  to  give  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  and  to  undermine  the 
morale  of  our  combat  forces.  The  expres- 
sion of  such  views  has  often  been  described 
aa  bordering  on  treason. 

On  the  assumption  that  aU  good  citizens 
are  supposed  to  be  concerned  when  their  na- 
tion Is  at  war,  I  have  been  greatly  concerned 
by  the  agonizing  and  sanguinary  conflict  in 
Vietnam.  But  my  efforts  to  express  that 
concern  have  been  confounded  by  the  diffi- 
culty I  find  in  choosing  meaningful  words 
that  could  not  be  construed  as  giving  com- 
fort to  the  enemy,  hence  courting  treason. 
The  problem  might  be  solved  by  adopting  the 
"Fuhrer"  principle  whereby  one  would  echo 
our  national  leader's  sentiments,  whatever 
they  happened  to  be  on  any  particular  day. 
But  in  the  absence  of  that  universally  re- 
spected signal  for  unanimity,  contained  in  a 
formal  declaration  of  war,  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  abdication  of  one's  civic  re- 
sponsibUity  to  debate  with  one's  fellow  citi- 
zens issues  of  crucial  Import  to  otir  democ- 
racy. It  would  also  be  abdicating  the  field 
of  opinion  and  Judgment  to  the  warhawks 
whose  views  would  then  be  glorified  and  ex- 
panded without  restraint  from  countervaU- 
Ing  attitudes.  So  long  as  a  large  segment  of 
the  press  sees  fit  to  grant  prime  space  for 
the  syndicated  nonsense  columns  of  Barry 
Goldwater,  et  al.,  it  is  with  poor  grace  that  it 
attempts  to  bludgeon  much  better  Informed 
professors  and  students  into  silence. 

Almost  every  component  of  human  society 
has  an  albatroes  around  its  neck  in  one  form 
or  another.  For  some  It  Is  an  embarasslng 
lunatic  fringe  or  Inimical  extremist  group. 
The  Dominican  rebel  movement  had  It  with 
recent  disastrous  consequences  to  itself.  The 
Republicans  have  It  in  their  John  Birchers, 
the  Democrats  in  their  Ku  Kluxers,  and  the 
student  dissenters  in  their  draft-card  burn- 
ers or  worse.  But  the  fringe  elements  do 
not  constitute  the  true  essence  of  such  social 
entitles  despite  detractor's  efforts  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  correct  determination  of  utterances 
that  might  give  comfort  to  the  enemy  Is  not 
always  a  simple  and  Infallible  process.  There 
has  been  from  time  Immemorial  much  con- 
fusion and  consequent  false  Identification  on 
the  part  of  mankind  with  respect  to  Just 
who  are — Just  what  Is  the  real  enemy.  We 
have  reflned  the  procees  of  enemy  Identifica- 
tion In  several  categories  since  tha  1893 
Salem  witchcraft  trials  and  since  the  time 
we  were  beating  the  DevU  out  of  the  afflicted 
on  the  presumption  that  the  DevU  was  the 
causative  agent  of  our  physical  and  mental 
torments.  But  there  are  many  other  cate- 
gories of  enemy  identification  in  which  the 
reeiilts  are  very  unreliable  If  not  outright 
sinister,  and  In  which  we  stiU  seem  to  be 
chasing  spooks.  If,  however,  humankind 
outside  the  Communist  orbit  were  to  accept 
(which  it  has  not)  the  contention  of  the 
most  doctrinaire  wing  of  the  private-enter- 
prise capitalist  cult  that  communism,  as 
such.  Is  Intrinsically  malevolent,  hence  Is  ths 
real  enemy,  the  situation  would  stlU  ba 
fraught  with  dire  contradiction.  For  in 
these  days  it  seems  that  much  which  gives 
comfort  to  the  Russian  Communist  enemy 
gives  apoplectic  fits  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist enemy,  and  vice  versa.  But  aside  from 
such  external  contradictions  we  also  have  a 
multitude  of  Internal  ones  of  our  own. 


Some  would  have  It  that  nothing  would 
please  the  Communist  world  more  than  to 
suck  our  Nation  stealthUy  into  a  masalva 
land  war  in  the  forbidding  Jungles  of  south- 
east Asia  where,  with  preponderant  man- 
power, the  enemy  oould  hold  out  Indeflnltely 
whUe  bleeding  us  white.  Generals  Omar 
Bradley,  Oevln,  and  Rldgway  and  columnists 
Uppman  and  Reston  are  reputable  spokes- 
men who  have  warned  us  of  such  a  possibU- 
ity.  If  this  concept  has  validity  then  It 
would  foUow  that  one  Is  giving  comfort  to 
the  enemy,  hence  verging  on  treason,  who 
advocates  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
through  commitment  of  larger  ground  f  orcea. 
The  obverse  side  of  this  coin  Is  that  one  who 
advocates  ceesetion  of  the  bombing  of  N<nth 
Vietnam,  negotiations,  and  return  to  the 
1954  Geneva  accords  with  a  plebiscite  to  per- 
mit the  Vietnamese  people  who  have  sur* 
vlved  the  holocaust  to  determine  their  own 
futtire  fate.  Is  giving  excruciating  pain  to  the 
enemy,  hence  Is  a  dedicated  patriot. 

With  respect  to  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the 
President,  inlila  January  state  of  the  Union 
message^^^pKlicated  such  a  dramatic  shift  In 
our  Naiton's  position  as  to  bring  our  basis 
for  negotiation  fairly  closely  in  line,  In  many 
respects,  with  the  long-standing  demands  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  This  suggested  that  our  Chief 
was  nudging  over  closely  to  the  side  of  the 
teach-in  professors  and  students  who  a  few 
weeks  before,  because  of  their  advocacy  of 
almost  Identical  proposals,  were  being 
roundly  roasted  by  the  mass  news  media  and 
the  administration  alike  on  the  score  that 
they  were  giving  comfort  to  the  enemy  and 
undermining  the  morale  of  our  oombtit 
forces. 

Most  citizens  still  have  memories  of  a  time 
when  a  large  segment  of  the  same  Republi- 
can-oriented press  that  is  now  striking  such 
a  self-righteous  pose  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  professors  and  students  of  teach-in 
fame,  was  derisively  calling  the  Korean  con- 
flict "Tniman's  War"  and  glorifying  General 
Elsenhower  for  his  preelection  pledge  to  go 
to  Korea  and  get  the  boys  home  by  Christ- 
mas. Throughout  aU  of  this  the  American 
people,  by  and  large,  cUd  not  pUlory  either 
the  press  or  General  Elsenhower  for  com- 
mitting an  alleged  treasonable  enemy-com- 
forting act,  but  gave  him  a  hero's  welcome  on 
his  return  home  and  gratefully  elected  Mm 
to  the  hlgheet  office  in  the  land. 

And  to  add  to  this  weird  melange  of  con- 
tradictory oddltlee,  the  Republican-oriented 
press  has  conspicuously  refrained  from  hos- 
tUe  criticism  of  RepubUcan  Gov.  Mark  Hat- 
field for  Joining  Senators  Moasx  and  Gbitxn- 
iNO  In  their  denunciation  of  our  heretofora 
Vietnam  policy.  Would  p<rtltlcal  expediency 
also  have  somethnlg  to  do  with  this? 

To  put  a  frosting  on  this  cake  of  Incon- 
gnUty  I  must  add  that  I  happUy  oast  my  bal- 
lot for  President  Johnson  In  1964  and  will 
take  pride  In  dc^ng  so  again  In  1968.  And 
If  Hatfield  doesn't  watch  his  step  more  care- 
fully he  is  likely  to  end  up  getting  my  vote 
next  November  at  the  conclusion  of  his  bid 
for  a  seat  in  the  VS.  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HTTSKBT  W.  PBXSOOTT. 

MxDroBo,  Obxo., 

February  4 ,  1966 . 

Dub  Sxnatob  Mobsx:  We  have  seen  you  In 
action  on  TV  last  Sunday  and  again  this 
afternoon  and  I  want  to  say  that  you  are 
representing  us  100  percent. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  withhold 
aid  of  any  kind  to  any  country  that  doea 
not  come  to  our  assistance  at  this  time. 

We  hope  that  you  will  not  approve  of  any 
bllUons  for  the  poor  of  any  foreign  country 
until  the  very  poor  of  this  State  of  Oregon 
have  been  taken  care  of.  We  know  that  tha 
poor  of  Jackson  County  cannot  qualify  under 
the  "war  on  poverty"  bUl  because  they  ara 
American  bom,  and  they  ara  white. 
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PiMu*  continue  jova  courageous  fight  for 
the  right,  and  please  continue  sending  our 
newaletters.    We  deeply  appreciate  them. 
Sincerely, 

Watnk  R.  Pilanb. 

POKTtAND,   OlXO., 

February  5,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Watnk  L.  Moisx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkas  Senatos:  This  Is  simply  to  let 
you  know  how  completely  I  agree  with  your 
stand  on  both  the  Vietnam  situation  and  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Prom  conversations 
I  had  yesterday  with  various  members  of 
the  Portland  City  Club.  It  was  obvious  th{kt 
you  have  their  unanimous  support. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  I  have 
been  so  utterly  disgusted  with  a  President 
and  his  administration.  Johnson  and  Co.  act 
like  warmongers — corrupt  with  power — and 
I  can't  develop  any  feeling  of  trust  or  respect 
for  them.  The  one  word  I  would  like  to  hear 
mentioned  from  Washington  is  impeachment. 
Andrew  Johnson  escaped  it  by  one  vote  and 
unless  Lyndon  Johnson  can  change  things 
very  quickly,  he  wouldn't  and  shouldn't 
escape. 

I  am  quite  active  In  alumni  and  fraternity 
matters  at  Oregon  State  University  and  can 
tell  you  that  this  draft  business  is  under- 
mining the  academic  Interests  of  men  stu- 
dents In  no  small  way.  The  draft  boards 
have  no  business  demanding  the  young  men's 
grades.  It  is  none  of  their  business.  As 
long  as  the  schools  allow  these  young  m  n 
to  matriculate — they  should  be  deferred. 
TO  draft  youig  men  because  they  fall  below 
a  "C"  average  and  let  a  man  like  Caaslua 
Clay  be  deferred  makes  absolutely  no  sense 
stall. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely  yoius, 

R.   H.  THULskANN. 

PosTLAMD,  Oeao. 
February  3,  1999. 
The  Honorable  Watnc  Uobss, 
US.  Senate.  * 

Waahinffton.  D.C. 

DBAS  Mk.  SKNAToa:  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  nationwide  television  program  on  which 
you  and  five  other  Senators  debated  the  Viet- 
nam issue  was  a  most  interesting  experience. 
I  am  Jxist  now  beginning  to  perceive  those 
things  which  you  have  been  saying  over  and 
over  since  the  Vietnam  mess  began.  I  am 
beginning  to  realise  the  situation  a  little 
more  each  day.  However,  like  I  said,  I'm 
Just  beginning  to  understand  It.  I  need 
more  information  and  knowledge  to  help 
more  fully  understand  the  situation,  par- 
ticularly such  things  as  why  we  can't  pos- 
sibly win  a  military  victory  In  Vietnam. 

Because  of  my  youth,  I  am  unable  to  rely 
upon  the  aid  of  experience.  Therefore,  I 
must  rely  upon  what  I  can  learn.  However, 
I'Te  read  so  many  magazine  articles,  etc., 
that  I  am  beginning  to  find  myself.  In  many 
cases,  rereading  the  same  thing,  only  In  dif- 
ferent words.  I  want  to  know  thoee  things 
that  are  necessary  In  order  to  achieve  a 
trvUy  candid,  realistic,  responsible  outlook 
on  the  Asian  situation.  Nothing  would  make 
me  happier  than  to  be  literally  flooded  with 
Information  concerning  this  critical  problem 
In  Asia.  I  would  also  be  very  grateful  If 
you  could  send  a  report  of  the  hearings  to 
be  held  In  the  Senate  Porelgn  Relations 
Committee. 

You  have  my  prayers  and  support,  in  the 
hope  that  you  succeed  In  convincing  the  men 
who  make  our  foreign  policy  of  a  wise  and 
reaUstlc  policy  which  will  result  In  success, 
rather  ttaaa  utter  ohaos  and  possible 
disaster. 

Very  slneerely, 

Stl  L.  Pomoti. 


POSTLAIYD,  OKSO., 

February  2,  1996. 

DxAS  Senatos:  The  young  man  who  has 
barely  completed  his  education  has  not  had 
to  face  the  realities  and  complexities  of  a 
domestic  and  foreign  world  but  he  has  been 
sent  to  Vietnam  to  fight  a  war  that  he  does 
not  know  of  except  that  our  "honor"  (Sten- 
Nis,  Mississippi)  is  at  stake. 

I  have  read  history,  current  news,  politics, 
economic  systems  of  the  world  and  I  cannot 
understand  why  we  are  fighting  this  war  In 
Vietnam. 

I  feel  that  the  slttiatlon  has  become  so 
serioiu  that  I  must  Indicate  my  endorse- 
ment of  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 

I  also  wish  to  state  my  disapproval  of 
President  Johnson's  desire  for  a  5-year  for- 
eign aid  program.  One  year  of  this  is  bad 
enough,  but  let's  keep  the  brakes  on  the 
President. 

Respectfully  yoius. 

Mrs.  Kathksink  H.  Coaan. 

HnxsBoao,  Obsc, 

February  2,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Moksx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Scnatok  Moksk:  I  have  written  to 
Senator  J.  W.  Pularicht  some  brief  thoughts 
on  the  Vietnamese  problem,  copy  of  which 
letter  U  enclosed.  The  posaibilliy  of  another 
world  war  transcends  any  other  Issue  be- 
fore the  Congress  today  and  there  must  be 
a  full  and  open  debate  on  the  matter  to  the 
end  that  the  public  can  have  all  issues  and 
alternatives.  This  should  have  occurred  long 
ago.  Tour  efforts  in  attempting  a  solution 
to  the  matter  is  appreciated  and  of  the  great- 
est Importance.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  possibility  of  another 
world  war  under  any  circumstances  unless 
our  Unmediate  security  is  threatened. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jamks  E.  Bttkoett. 

HnxsBORo,  Okeo., 

February  2,  1966. 
Senator  J.  W.  Pulbkioht, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxak  Ssnatok  Pttimucht:  Your  api>ear- 
ance  on  CBS  on  the  evening  of  February  I 
was  greatly  appreciated  and  I  feel  was  highly 
Informative  and  of  the  greatest  Importance 
in  value  to  the  citizens  of  our  country.  My 
thoughts  on  Vietnam  have  now  Jelled. 

I  have  had  an  uneasy  feeling  about  our 
position  in  Vietnam  for  some  time  as  it  has 
been  my  belief  that  since  there  has  been  no 
open  and  free  discussion  of  the  Vietnamese 
problem,  the  pubUc  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  form  a  valid  opinion  on  the  matter.  I 
have  great  faith  In  the  cltlxens  of  our  coun- 
try and  believe  that  without  question.  If 
the  public  is  given  a  full  and  honest  pic- 
ture. It  win  come  up  with  a  right  answer. 

To  date  we  have  been  led  step  by  step 
Into  deeper  and  deeper  water  to  the  point 
where  we  are  forced  to  swim  without  know- 
ing why  or  where.  This  has  been  done  and 
accomplished  because  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  not  debated  the  matter  ind 
brought  the  facts  and  Issues  into  the  open 
so  that  the  consensus  of  the  citizens  can  be 
learned.  I  am  happy  to  »ei  that  there  is  a 
good  probability  that  Congress  will  now  have 
an  open  and  free  discussion  concerning  Viet- 
nam.   This  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 

The  horror  of  another  world  war  must  be 
avoided;  otherwise,  nothing  can  aurvlve  as 
we  now  know  It  and  certainly  we  must  do 
everything  to  avoid  such  a  possibility  unless 
our  immediate  security  Is  at  stake. 

Your  continued  efforts  to  bring  the  Issues 
and  alternatives  fully  into  the  open  so  that 
the  cltUens  can  make  a  valid  Judgment  U 
essential. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jaiob  b.  BcRocrr. 


February  16,  19^6 
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Salkk,  Orxo., 
February  1,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  L.  Moksk, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Senatok  Morsk:  Thank  you  for  the 
television  report  In  which  you  stated  the 
views  of  many  In  Oregon,  both  Republican 
and  Democrat.  Congratulations  for  helping 
to  get  the  matter  before  the  United  Nations. 

For  a  nation  that  carries  "Pray  for  Peace" 
on  its  postage  stamps  and  proclaims  on  its 
money  "In  God  We  Trust"  we  certainly  are 
doing  everything  in  Vietnam  to  prove  that 
In  reality  we  are  a  band  of  pagans,  throwing 
our  sons  by  the  hundred  thousand  into  the 
fiery  altars  of  the  god  of  war  and  of  capi- 
talistlc  profits  for  mllitary-mlnded  munl- 
Uons  makers.  The  Jews,  supposedly,  ended 
human  sacrifices  when  Isaac  was  spared,  and 
a  goat  was  substituted,  giving  us  tJie  word 
"scape-goat." 

The  Greeks  gave  up  human  sacrifices  when 
a  lamb  was  substituted  for  the  "vestal  vir- 
gins" and  even  the  descendants  of  the 
Druids,  if  any.  have  no  human  sacrifices  in 
England. 

Is  it  true,  in  fact,  that  today,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  system  of  profits  for  muni- 
tions makers,  for  Boeing  and  other  aircraft 
factories,  and  to  prevent  the  U.S.A.  from 
toUl  internal  collapse  due  to  unemployment, 
that  these  thousands  of  young  human  "ani- 
mals" which  our  poUticians  feel  are  neces- 
sarily expendable,  be  thrown  into  a  fiery 
altar  called  war  and  that  all  the  rest  of  us 
must  be  muzzled  to  keep  our  lips  sealed? 

What  kind  of  Great  Society  is  this?  We 
murder  our  own  men  by  errors.  How  can 
we  do  otherwise  than  to  accept  the  verdict 
of  other  areas  of  the  world  that  we  are.  in 
their  eyes,  a  nation  of  false  hypocrites? 

Even  the  most  uneducated  Buddhist  must 
feel  this  falsity  in  Americans.  Some  say 
the  Vatican  puts  out  soft-soap — lather  minus 
substance.  Perhaps,  for  whose  are  the  prof- 
it? from  aircraft? 

People  are  emotional,  yes.  very  much  so, 
sickened  by  the  brutality  shown  In  the  news 
and  in  the  papers,  brutality  committed  by 
Americans.  "Christian  nation?"  "How 
come?" 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Thomas. 

TuHNEH,  Oreg., 
February  2,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk. 

Dear  Senator:  I  want  to  thank  you  tar 
the  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  on  the  Presi- 
dent war  at  South  Vietnam.  Are  we  to  po- 
lice  the  world? 

And  as  It  is  only  a  mandate  by  Congress 
to  do  what  is  best  at  that  time  in  1964,  It 
should  be  repealed.  Also,  Congress  should 
Strip  the  President  of  his  Executive  powers  or 
near  a  dictator  and  for  Congress  to  take 
over. 

One  more  thing  we  the  people  wish  that 
we  had  more  Senators  like  you  that  are  will- 
ing to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  a 
principle. 

Thank  you.  > 

Your  respectful  voter, 

C.  D.  Shellknbkkgei. 

Rkeo  Coixegx, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  January  13,  1966. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  watched  you  with 
appreciation  yesterday — and  the  rest  of  the 
group,  including  Sevareld,  with  dismay.  You 
were  courageous  to  accept  the  ft-to-1  odds. 

Is  there  any  chance  that  you  might  put 
your  Vietnam  argument  into  a  book?  A  col- 
lection of  speeches  would  help,  I  should 
think,  and  would  surely  be  reviewed  widely 
and  get  a  great  deal  of  editorial  attention.  A 
more  sustained  attack  would  be  even  better, 
esi>ecially  if  It  could  provide  a  general  mani- 
festo for  the  various  parts  of  the  protest 
movement.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  a  book  by  a  majcv  flgun 


is  above  all  what  Is  called  (or  now,  and  that 
It  might  solidify  resistance  to  official  policy 
on  a  scale  not  to  be  hoped  Trom  any  amount 
of  Senate  debate.  Though  Lord  knows  we 
need  the  Senate  debate  too. 
Sincerely  yours,        ' 

WnxiAM  H.  Halkwood. 

AsiiLiND,  Oreo., 

'    January  1966. 
SenatOT  Watnk  L.  Mobsk,  i . 
U.S.  Senate,  I 

Washington,  D.C.  I 

Senator  Morsk:  We,  thelunderslgned,  wish 
you  to  use  the  power  of  your  office  to  In- 
fluence the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
following  immediate  actiofa  concerning  the 
now  unpopular  situation  in.  South  Vietnam: 

1.  Either  the  full  military  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  all  Its  allies  of  the 
SEATO  pact  should  be  emplloyed  to  its  fullest 
extent  to  shortly  end  the  "Vietnam  meat- 
grinding  machine"  or: 

2.  The  United  States  shoUld  pull  all  troope 
out  of  South  Vietnam  and  renounce  to  the 
world  all  the  commltmenlts  we  have  made 
there. 

We  believe   that  the   frjee  world    and   its 
alllee  have  the  strength  td  end  the  Vietnam 
crisis   very  quickly  and  tpat   this  strength 
should  now  be  used. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Dean  S.  Todaro,  DonMd  Carl  Burnett, 
Tom   L.    ShollenbuiTg.    Heather   Rode, 
Douglas  Hearrell,  Vlptor  Calln,  8r.,  O. 
■nge,  John  T.  DUlaW,  I>ale  L.  Sum- 
ner. 

COBvklxia,  Oreg., 
Jpiuary  30,  1966. 
President  L.  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De\b  Mr.  President:  The  analytical  Insight 
of  Walter  Lippmann  is  something  that  could 
be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  of  all  the  world  if  it  were 
applied  to  the  Vietnam  pnoblem.  You  have 
the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  his 
wisdom. 

It  is  my  impression  that  Mr.  Lippmann 
feels  that  if  the  Mansfield  iiwport  is  accurate. 
It  is  further  proof  of  the  Obvious  failure  of 
a  year's  escalation  of  the  war.  Please  don't 
continue  a  dead  end  p4^th  of  additional 
escalation.  j 

I  urge  you  to  continue  the  halt  on  bomb- 
ing to  give  conviction  to  oia  peaceful  claims. 
We  simply  must  not  prpve  to  the  world 
that  oxir  peace  effort  is  Mily  a  large-scale 
advertising  campaign.  It  Would  appear  that 
tlie  other  side  is  also  involved  in  the  same 
kind  of  buildup  preparations  that  we  are  so 
self -righteously  doing  durijig  our  highly  pub- 
licized peace  offensive. 

The  real  solution  prol|abIy  la  a  coastal 
holding  action  on  our  p|vt.  All  the  rest 
of  our  enormous  unused  Energy,  power,  and 
finances  could  then  be  made  avaUable  to  a 
truly  United  Nations  effort* 
Kespectf  ully, 

I  BoBB  F.  Brown. 

Dear  Senator  Morsk:  i  Your  views  and 
actions  concerning  the  Vietnam  war  are  a 
source  of  deep  satisfaction,  Thank  you  for 
your  efforts.  |  ■ 

I  know  you  will  continue  jova  vigorous 
activities  against  thU  uihecessary  war.  I 
hops  you  are  able  to  convince  more  and  more 
people  to  speak  out  and  a<t  In  this  cause. 

My  wife  and  I  support  yd>u  and  want  to  en- 
courage you  again  and  &gaf^. 

'Hiank  you. 


BoBB  F.  Br.owN. 


Dear  Senator  Morse: 
help  stop  the  war,  win 
Vietnam? 


MoNicisuTH,  Oreo., 

February  1,  1966. 
'What  can  I  do  to 
lt,j  or  something  in 


I'm  Jtist  an  ordinary  American  and  am  so 
confused  as  to  what  to  think  or  do. 

Maybe  it's  a  terrible  thing,  but  I  feel  in- 
side as  though  I  can't  trust  the  Govern- 
ment or  believe  what  I'm  told.  Maybe  I'm 
all  wrong;  I  don't  know.  Dont  get  me  wrong. 
I'm  a  true  blue  American.  And  I've  never 
wrritten  a  letter  like  this  before. 

If  we  are  wrong  in  Vietnam,  why  can't 
the  President  see  it  and  say  so,  or  do  some- 
thing about  righting  a  wrong?  It  takes 
more  strength  to  admit  to  a  wrong  than  to 
keep  making  matters  worse.  This  last  year 
things  have  seemed  to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
It  seems  to  me  every  move  we  have  made  has 
made  things  worse  instead  of  better. 

Who  is  advising  the  President?  After 
watching  Senator  Fulbright  on  TV  tonight, 
he  didn't  seem  to  know  and  if  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor doesn't  know  or  can't  find  out,  what  hap- 
pened to  government  for  and  by  the  people. 

Do  the  people  of  America  have  a  say  in 
our  Government? 

I  hear  Senators,  experts  on  foreign  policy, 
radio  and  TV  announcers,  and  everywhere  I 
turn  people  disagreeing  with  the  President. 
Are  the  people  really  for  or  against  his  policy 
and  shouldn't  the  people's  thoughts  have 
some  consideration? 

Among  friends  and  relatives  and  nearly 
everywhere  all  I  hear  are  doubts  and  fears. 
What  are  we  to  do? 

I  pray  continually  for  God's  guidance  for 
our  country  and  that  His  will  be  done.  May- 
be God's  way  Is  not  ours. 

I  am  so  fearful  for  my  children.  We  have 
two  boys,  9  months  and  2>4  years.  Did  we 
have  them  to  love  and  keep  only  to  be  burned 
to  death  in  a  horrible  war?  The  thought  of 
the  children  all  over  the  world — who  must 
be  loved  as  our  own — suffering  so  make  me 
sick  Inside. 

My  brother  was  In  the  Army  In  Vietnam 
for  3  months  and  he  said  the  United  States 
has  gotten  into  something  there  is  no  grace- 
ful way  out.  Is  this  true?  Who  cares  about 
grace  as  long  as  we  do  the  right  thing. 

Oh,  if  we  could  Just  do  something  to  help 
end  this  terrible  mess. 

God  help  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Wesixt  Bttrbank. 

Clackamas,  Oreo., 

February  1,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  thankful  that 
there  Is  at  least  one  Senator  who  has  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  to  tell  the  American 
people  where  we  are  headed.  Equating  this 
thing  In  Vletnson  with  the  Munich  appease- 
ment, the  invasion  of  Ethiopia,  and  Man- 
churia as  the  Secretary  of  State  does,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  piue  sophistry. 

If  there  Is  a  country  where  the  siurvlval  of 
the  fittest  Is  exemplified  It  Is  In  China. 
They  are  a  tough  and  stubborn  people.  I 
have  recently  read  that  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment regards  Americans,  not  as  prisoners  of 
war,  but  as  war  criminals.  It  does  take  much 
imagination  to  see  the  price  of  peace  become 
another  Niu-emberg.  Where  do  we  go  from 
there? 

The  United  States  Is  rich  and  powerful. 
We  have  developed  a  megalomania  but  we 
are  neither  omnipotent,  omniclent,  nor  om- 
nipresent. 

Again,  more  power  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

F.  W.  Brodik. 

LlKTIELD    COLLBCK. 

McMinnville,  Oreg.,  January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsk, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  For  the  second  time 
I  am  writing  you  to  commend  you  for  your 
courageous  and  farseeing  stand  on  our  ln> 


volvement  In  Vietnam.  This  moet  dreadful 
situation  must  somehow  be  stopped  before 
we  are  involved  In  an  imwinable  war  in  Asia 
with  consequent  loss  of  thousands  of  lives 
and  economic  dislocation  and  hardship  here 
at  home. 

Good  luck  to  you.  Senator.  I  wish  there 
were  more  like  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  H.  Malone, 
Head,  Department  of  Modern  Language*. 

Salem  Oreg., 
January  31,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  "* 

Dear  Senator:  Bravo.  I  agree  with  you 
that  our  military  presence  In  Vietnam  Is  il- 
legal. Only  the  Congress  has  power  to  de- 
clare war. 

Let's  either  flght  over  there — or  get  out. 
At  present  it  Is  Just  another  Korea — which 
will  eventually  "bleed  us  to  death." 
Sincerely, 

Herman  Pfiuo. 

Salem,  Oreg., 
January  30,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morsk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator:  Although  my  family  and 
myself  are  not  of  the  same  party  as  your- 
self, we  wish  to  express  for  them  and  many 
of  my  friends  a  moet  emphatic  and  favorable 
reaction  to  your  launching  of  an  attack  on 
the  President's  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  his  unpopular  foreign  policy  including 
foreign  aid  and  general  conduct  under  the 
powers  granted  to  him  by  Congress. 

It  Is  time  that  he  be  deprived  of  the  un- 
limited power  to  initiate  undeclared  wars 
under  pseudonym  of  police  action.  This 
country  has  suffered  one  no-win  war,  nafnely 
the  Korean  War,  and  we  are  aghast  that  this 
country  has  been  committed  to  another  In 
Vietnam. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  us  that  we  are 
fighting  in  Asia  to  save  a  country  from  Com- 
munists and  at  the  sEtme  time  the  Com- 
munists In  this  country  has  been  permitted 
to  Infiltrate  our  Government,  especially  the 
State  Department  and  many  other  facets  of 
our  lives,  to  the  point  of  assassinating  our 
President. 

On  one  hand,  we  are  taxed  to  drive  Com- 
munists out  of  Asia  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  taxed  to  support  foreign  aid  to  our 
allies  who  are  supplying  the  very  country 
we  are  fighting.  How  long  is  Congress,  be 
he  Democrat  or  Republican,  going  to  allow 
this  erosion  of  our  country  and  all  the  free- 
doms permitted  by  our  Constitution? 

We  look  up  to  Congress  to  prevent  social- 
istic crackpot  schemes  from  spreading 
throughout  our  country;  before  we  get  into 
bankruptcy.  Hitler  led  his  country  to  de- 
struction. Are  we  being  led  along  the  same 
route? 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
Respectfully  yours, 

E.  A.  Meola, 
Commander,  USNR. 

Lake  Oswego,  Oreo., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations. 
Your  stand  on  the  tragic  Vietnam  situation 
Is  admirable.  I  hope  your  mall  is  loaded 
with  messages  supporting  your  position. 
Keep  up  your  good  work.  I  pray  that  that 
Texas  cowboy  in  our  White  House  will  listen 
to  your  Btateman's  words. 
Sincerely, 

CouM  J.  Greknx; 
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Fabvuw,  Osia., 
February  1,  Itee. 
Senator  Watki  Mosn, 
Senate  Office  BuiUtin(f. 
Waahtnffton,  D.C. 

Dkjlm  Sknatok  Mom:  It  wm  mo»t  (ratify- 
ing to  heer  the  Mnlor  8«n*tor  from 
Oregon  defend  the  rtghU  of  the  American 
pe<^le  during  the  teleTlAlon  dleciualon  re- 
garding Vietnam,  on  Sunday,  January  30. 
Nevw  have  I  felt  more  grateful — just  to  know 
that  at  leaat  one  Senator  bad  the  courage  to 
•peak  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 

Am  to  the  tremendoua  "give  away"  pro- 
grama — for  foreign  aid,  alum  clearance  and 
education — it  was  good  to  hear  that  you  bad 
not  forgotten  the  taxpayer.  Within  our  own 
country  the  so  called  "under  privileged"  are 
ualng  nothing  short  of  blackmail  to  gain 
their  demands.  Why  should  tax  money  be 
used  to  transport  children  to  other  school 
districts  other  than  their  own?  If  there  Is  a 
true  desire  for  self-Improvement  Is  there  a 
better  place  to  start  than  within  one's  self. 
Is  It  right  for  the  substantial  citizens  of  our 
country  to  bear  the  ever  Increasing  burden 
of  taxes  to  carry  out  so  many  fantasUc  Ideas? 
Slums?  No  one  likes  them — except  those 
who  choose  to  live  there — but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  have  always  had  slums  and 
ghetto*  and  will  continue  to  have  them — no 
matter  what  is  done. 

Again  many  thanks  for  your  wonderful 
service  to  the  people  of  Oregon  and  to  our 
grand  country,  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Sincerely, 

Emna  A.  Bownr. 

BXMD,  Obco.. 
January  30, 1996. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

DxAs  SxNATOm  Moaax:  Yovti  firm  stand  on 
the  U.S.  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war  on 
today's  TV  forum  was  to  say  the  least  very 
admirable.  I  believe  that  perhaps  of  all  the 
U.S.  cl,tlzena  who  dally  read  their  local  and 
other  newspapers  and  listen  to  the  many 
dally  broadcasts  on  radio  and  TV  are  In  the 
greater  majority  well  aware  that  Oregon  has 
a  Senator  with  both  feet  on  the  ground  and 
a  well  tuned  ear  to  the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  type  of  war  and  positively  no  fear  to 
■peak  out  against  our  involvement  in  this 
type  of  war. 

Keep  up  the  fight,  Senator.  Tou  and  a 
lot  of  us  simple  people  know  that  right  Is 
might  and  must  therefore  win  In  the  long 
run  even  though  that  may  at  the  present 
seem  like  a  mighty  steep  uphill  pull.  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  many  a  fervent  prayer 
given  to  our  God  Almighty  to  give  you  the 
strength  and  the  courage  to  stick  with  your 
guns  against  what  seems  like  unsurmount- 
able  odds  to  take  this  Vietnam  war  before 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  It  is 
about  time  that  a  body  like  that  should  be 
In  a  poaltlon  to  really  get  at  the  rooU  of 
the  situation.  Also,  we  may  find  out  at 
long  last  who.  If  any.  are  our  friends  and 
alllee  and  will  give  forth  with  more  than 
Just  Upaervlce  on  thU  vital  Issue. 

I  have  faith  In  our  President  that  he  la 
really  trying  to  get  at  an  honorable  solution. 
In  numbers  there  Is  strength  so  why  not 
hav«  the  combined  efforts  of  such  great  na- 
«ons  as  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Ja- 
pan, Prance  and  with  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  who  is  already  on  recortl 
as  working  hard  toward  a  peace  In  Vietnam 
to  head  the  united  effort  toward  this  moat 
Decesaary  goal. 

I  am  sure  that  there  must  be  many  good 
upright  clttsens  who  feel  like  I  do  that 
human  nature  surely  cannot  have  become 
so  perverted  In  their  thinking  that  they  feel 
like  war  is  the  ultimate  way  to  settle  dif- 
ferences.   Thl*  sort  of  thinking  could  «ltA 


lead  pec^le  to  believe  that  there  is  honor 
among  thieves. 

With  the  greatest  admiration,  and  with  a 
prayer  for  help  and  guidance  from  Ood  who 
Is  after  all  above  any  of  us,  may  He  lead  you 
In  your  fight  for  right. 
Very  sincerely, 

Joi  Stitckt. 

PoaTLAws,  Oaxo. 
DcAX  ScNATOB  Moaas:  Keep  up  your  great 
fight  In  opposition  to  our  present  policy  In 
Vietnam. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  leaflets  some  8,000 
of   which    have    been   distributed    around 
Multnomah  County. 
Personal  regards. 

Waixt  Pbixstixt. 
State  Repre»entative. 


Stati  or  OaaooN. 
House  0/  Repr^entatives. 
Fellow  cltlsens.  this  news  Item  was  re- 
cently printed  In  the  Oregonlan.  It  made 
me  wonder  If  we  fully  imderstand  what  Is 
going  on  In  Vietnam  In  the  name  of  protect- 
ing the  people  who  live  there  so  that  they 
may  live  In  freedom: 

"(From  the  Oregonlan.  Jan.  7. 19861 

"SCOtCHSD    BAKTH   TACTICS   AOOPTXD    BT    TANXa 

"Saioon. — To  break  the  back  of  the  Viet- 
cong.  United  States  and  allied  forces  are 
adopting  a  program  of  destroying  bouses  and 
crops  In  areas  which  feed  and  shield  the 
Communist  force*. 

"For  years.  Americans  refused  to  partici- 
pate In  scorched  earth  efforts,  leaving  them 
to  the  Vietnamese.  Now  Americans  are  dl- 
recUy  Involved.  They  an  trying  to  protect 
Innocent  people. 

"TTie  broad-based  program  Includes  the  es- 
tablishment of  free  bombing  zones  In  Viet- 
cong  regions,  killing  rice  crops  In  enemy 
areas,  and  burning  other  crops  and  homes. 
"The  rich,  intensely  cultivated  flatlands 
south  of  the  Valco  Oriental  River  west  of 
Saigon  are  prime  scorched  earth  targeu. 
U.S.  paratroopers  from  the  173d  Airborne 
Brigade  began  operating  there  last  weekend. 

"They  laid  their  base  camp  among  the 
blackened  frames  of  burned  houses.  Within 
a  miles  of  the  paratroop>ers'  camp  not  a 
house  was  left  standing.  Constant  pounding 
by  artillery  and  planes  had  reduced  every 
building  to  rubble. 

"The  paratroopers'  mission  was  to  move 
out  farther,  roimd  up  all  the  people  they 
could  find,  evacuate  them  north  of  the  river 
to  resettlement  camps,  and  bum  and  destroy 
everything  eaUble  and  livable. 

"Patrols  waded  in  neck-deep  canals  slicing 
through  the  caneflelds,  crept  stealthily  down 
high  dikes,  and  pushed  through  thick  brush. 

"«very  house  they  encountered  they 
burned  to  the  ground.  Most  were  of  thatch 
but  some  were  large  with  heavy  wooden 
frames  and  neat  gardens. 

"Ivery  cooking  utensil  was  smashed,  every 
banana  tree  severed,  every  mattress  slashed. 

"On  the  first  day,  the  men  of  C  Company 
found  more  than  00  Vietnamese  women  and 
children  weeping  as  they  lay  in  trenches 
around  their  devastated  homes.  These  peo- 
ple were  sent  in  helicopters  to  Bao  Trel  dis- 
trict, north  of  the  river,  and  resettled. 

"Their  menfolk  stayed  hidden  in  the  cane- 
fields  and  the  canals,  sniping  at  the  search- 
ing paratroopers  and  mining  the  trails.  The 
province  chief  had  told  the  Americans  that 
every  man  south  of  the  river  was  a  Vietcong. 

"  'They  must  be  either  shootin'  or  diggln' 
all  the  time,'  said  one  paratrooper  as  he 
picked  his  way  from  one  covered  bunker  to 
the  next.  These  bunkers,  some  built  yean 
ago,  othen  fresh,  were  in  strategic  positions 
around  every  home  and  canal. 

"The  Vietcong  had  not  chosen  to  defend 
them  with  any  show  of  determination. 

"The  American  paratroopers  are  remaining 
In  the  area,  anlarging  the  scorched  earth 


■one.  Thsy  know  thU  the  Vietcong  will  re- 
build  the  razed  homes  when  they  leave,  make 
new  earthenware  pots  and  breed  new 
chickens. 

"Capt.  Henry  Tucker,  from  Columbus 
Miss,  said: 

"  'Maybe  If  we  can  keep  them  busy  re- 
building their  houses  and  replanting  the 
crops,  then  they'll  have  no  time  for  shoot- 
ing.'  " 

Even  If  you  belisre  the  general  policy  of 
the  United  States  U  correct  in  Vietnam,  what 
are  your  feelings  about  military  operations 
told  about  in  this  news  item? 

Please  write  me  a  note  or  poet  card  telling 
me  how  you  feel  about  what  our  country  is 
doing  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
Slnceraly, 

Wai.lt  Pxikstlxt, 
State  Representative. 

PoBTLAND.  Oaxo.. 
January  31,  1066. 
Senator  Watkx  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Yotm  HoNoa  SxNATOB  Moasx:  I  saw  and 
heard  your  reasoning  on  TV  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 30. 

Now  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have  all  the 
truth  on  your  side,  and  the  ability  to  deliver, 
but  I  beg  of  you  to  hear  me. 

A  Texan's  expression,  "Well,  what  you  all 
goin'  a  do  about  it?"     We  need  to  dig  down. 

Who  was  It  made  the  vow  to  help  any  peo- 
ple needing  assistance  from  communism? 

1  assume  it  was  the  Congress,  and  I  believe 
that  is  where  the  trouble  is.  Had  the  Con- 
gressmen known  that  in  case  of  such  war 
that  they  would  be  the  first  to  be  drafted, 
well,  they  would  never  have  made  such  s 
promise,  but  would  have  been  content  to 
deal  with  each  case  as  it  came  up  and  plan 
then  and  there  what  they  would  do  and  what 
they  would  not. 

I  believe  the  fact  Is  also  that  we  have  a 
dlcUtor  In  the  White  House  and.  as  of  now, 
we  are  all  his  subjects  to  do  Just  as  he  says 

It  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  be  our  last  Texan 
In  the  White  House. 

As  long  as  people  prosper  they  do  nothing 
to  resist  high-handed  rule.  He  has  played 
politics  at  every  turn.  Our  capitalists  will  be 
destroyed  because  the  unions  represent  the 
votes.  Riots,  disturbances  of  the  peace,  dis- 
orderly conduct  strikes  are  enoouratred. 
Votes  I 

And  what  about  our  States  rights?  Oh, 
yes;  we  have  a  right— a  birthright.  And  the 
South  has  a  right  to  maintain  their  States 
rights  as  they  have  always  done.  (I  am  a 
Pennsylvanian ) ,  now  an  Oregonlan. 

The  avil  War  is  ended  or  shoiUd  be.  My 
contention  is  for  American  liberty. 

"We  the  sons  of  men. 
Who  made  it  free  by  sword  and  pen, 
Our  task  it  be  to  foster  thee. 
Sweet  liberty.    Sweet  liberty." 


Sincerely, 


Mn.  Eva  L.  Robbitson. 


Januakt  30. 1B68. 

Dtab  SxNAToa  Moasi:  I  have  just  listened 
to  the  TV  discussion  of  Vietnam.  (Sunday, 
Jan.  30.) 

The  odds  were  stacked  against  you  (even 
to  B£r.  Sevareid,  I'm  nfraid),  but  you  sUted 
more  clear,  incisive  truth  than  the  lot  at 
them — in  fact,  for  practical  purposes,  all  o* 
the  truth.  , 

If  Senator  Claix  was  purported  to  ke 
your  ally,  he  was  Ineffective.  Where  w#« 
Senators  Aixor,  Touno,  Chusch,  MANSirxiD, 
etc.? 

I  salute  you  for  your  courageous,  brlUiant, 
and  tireless  efforts  against  the  seemingly 
Insuperable  wall  of  pompous,  self-willed  Ig- 
norance that  prevails,  not  only  in  the  street, 
but  In  the  Congress  and  throughout  ths 
entire  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 


February  16,  1966 
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As  you  know,  there  is  a  si^iltflcant  stirring 
St  the  "grassroots,"  among  churchmen,  and 
worklngmen,  which,  I  assure  you,  I  am 
aiding  and  abetting  at  every  opportunity. 

I  support  your  every  statement  about 
Vietnam,  without  reservation.  Our  children 
will  not  live  to  see  the  shams  of  this  illegal, 
immoral,  im-Chrlstlan,  and  Impractical  war 
erased  from  the  eecutcMon  of  America,  even 
If  we  are  able  to  avoid  the  holocaust  for 
which  our  policy  is  so  surely  headed  at  this 
time. 

Your  colleagues  stlpulat<id  peace  with 
honor.  That  luxury  Is  Impossible  for  us. 
because  we  are  thore  without  honor.  The 
best  that  we  can  hope  for  (and  it  Is  Impera- 
tive), is  that  we  cease  to  be  dishonorable. 

Senatco'  Mundt  said  he  wished  the  Presi- 
dent would  use  statesmanship  to  win  support 
from,  for  Instanoe,  the  NATO  nations.  We 
cant  expect  support  from  them,  because 
they  too,  are  appalled  at  our  arrogant,  uni- 
lateral aggression. 

I  believe  NATO  has  long  slnoe  ceased  to  be 
more  than  a  word,  which  la  fine  with  me. 
I  disapproved  of  It  at  its  inception,  because 
It  served  notice  on  the  world  that  if  we 
didn't  like  the  UH.'s  decisions,  we  were 
already  preparing  to  fight. 

President  Truman  had  paid  too  high  a 
price  for  imity  when  he  Instituted  his  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy,  and  NATO  is  the 
proof.  ' 

I  cannot  quite  share  yoiie  approval  for 
Mark  Hatfield's  stand  on  Vietnam.  He 
watted  until  it  was  comparatively  safe  to 
say  anything  that  might  be  considered  con- 
troversial, and  has  not  once  considered  that 
there  is  a  legal  and  moral  Issue  involved. 

We  need  that  Und  of  support,  too,  but  it 
has  not  transformed  him  into  a  statesman. 
He  saw  the  light,  or  got  hl4  courage  up,  a 
few  thousand  lives  too  late  te  be  entrusted 
with  leadership.  ! 

To  deplore  the  war  only  On  a  practical 
basis  (cost  and  risk  of  worl4  war)  Is  to  be 
devoid  of  morals,  or  In  totiil  ignorance  of 
tha  legal  aspects.  ' 

The  President's  l^eace  emissaries"  were 
very  careful  about  waom  they  talked  to,  and 
twice  as  careful  not  to  let  the  public  know 
what  answers  they  got.  I  su^ect  they  were 
told,  in  diplomatic  terms,  to  go  fly  a  kite. 

I  suspect  the  various  heads  of  state  were 
asked  to  persuade  Ho  Chi  Misih  to  recognize 
the  United  States  rather  than  the  United 
Nations  as  a  legitimate  party  to  negotiation, 
and  this,  in  itself,  is  ridiculous. 

I  can  see  so  reason  why  'Hd  should  accept 
any  arrangement  other  than  that  all  of  Viet- 
nam should  go  back  to  the  situation  that 
prevailed  before  the  first  American  soldier 
Invaded  that  country,  and  that  then  the 
Geneva  accord  be  belatedly  Implemented.  I 
also  believe  the  U.N.  should  determine  the 
amount  of  reparations  the  United  States 
should  pay  for  the  damage  sbe  has  caused. 

Before  you  made  your  statement  on  TV 
that  the  President  should  not  have  the  right 
to  send  one  American  soldier  to  his  death 
without  a  declaration  of  war.  I  had  written 
for  my  column  in  the  Eastern  Oregon  Review, 
two  suggestions  for  avoiding  future  Vietnams. 

One  was  a  law  embodying  the  fpregolng 
premise,  and  the  other  was  a  law  to  the 
effect  that  no  foreign  aid  may  be  given, 
except  nonmllitary  aid.  except  in  time  of 
declared  war.    What  do  you  think? 

With  kindest  regards. 

j .  Mkl  Btxbs. 

Orm  Rolcsc.  Oasc., 

February  4.  1968. 
DsAB  Senatob  Mobsb:  Congratulations  for 
your  forthright  statement  ajid  attitude  to- 
ward  secret    testimony    by   McNamara    and 
others  twhind  closed  doora. 

Your  statements  are  comfbrtlng;  to  know 
there  is  someone  to  speak  out  against  the 


snowballing  authoritarian  and  omnipotent 
attitude  so  prevalent  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

Bzatbics  Wilcox. 

Ettoknk.  Obbg., 
February  7, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnb  MoasK,  | 

Senate  Office  Building,  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  SxNAToa  Mobsb:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  my  husband  and  I  agree  completely 
with  your  stand  on  Vietnam,  and  that  we 
appreciate  your  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
saner  course  of  action  for  our  country  In 
that  area.  I  wish  ther^  were  some  way  to 
make  more  people  listen  to  you. 
Slnceraly  yours. 

Mre.  Albbxt  R.  Kitzrabeb. 

Mt  Dxak  Senatob:  My  heart  has  so  many 
things  it  could  say  about  yo\ir  efforts  to  stop 
the  death  in  Vietnam.  But  perhaps  the 
most  meaningful  words  are  simply.  "Thank 
you." 

May  Ood  grant  you  eternal  strength,  di- 
rection, and  love;  and  bless  us  all  forever. 
Sincerely, 

Mabt  Hitchuam. 

Portlamd,  Obxc. 

Pobtland,  Obko., 
February  6,  1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  :  We  In  our  family  have  been 
in  agreement  with  what  you  have  been  say- 
ing about  the  administration's  Vietnam 
policies. 

We  are  also  glad  of  the  public  debate  in 
Congress  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

Youra  truly, 

Elbanob  C.  Fxibcb. 

WiLLAMiNA,  Obbg., 

February  6,  1966. 
Dbab  Senator  Morse:  Just  heard  your  re- 
sponse to  President  Johnson's  Hawaii  sfjeech. 
It  was  great,  as  have  been  all  of  your  recent 
appearances  on  TV. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Farrz  Mishlbb. 


Pobtlamd,  Obxo., 
February  7,  1966. 
The  PBBsroBNT, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbab  Mr.  PazsmENT:  Tou  have  not  given 
us  any  facts  that  Justify  sending  American 
men  to  Vietnam  to  fight  and  be  killed. 

We  want  a  President  that  will   get  our 
soldien  out  of  Vietnam  and  we  hope  that 
you  do  not  wait  until  mtmy  more  Americans 
are  Idlled  before  you  get  them  out. 
Sincerely, 

E.  J.  Stbvbms. 

Dbab  Sbmatob:  We  strongly  support  your 
position  and  urge  you  to  keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Sincerely, 

B.  J.  9iBfaNS. 


SPBiNoraxo,  Obbo. 
Senator  Watnb  Morsb. 

Dear  Senator:  I  heard  you  on  the  Senate 
Investigating  Committee  which  was  on  TV 
today  and  I  wish  to  commend  you  on  the 
stand  you  have  taken.  I  know  that  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  advene  crltljism  of  the  stand 
you  have  taken,  but  I  consider  these  people 
are  the  unthiniang  kind  that  do  not  realize 
the  terrible  consequensee  that  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  can  lead  us  Into.  Your 
views  about  why  we  are  In  this  mess  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war  is  exactly  the  way 
I  feel  about  it  and  all  of  my  friends  that 
I  have  talked  to  feel  the  same  way. 


My  oldest  son  was  kUIed  In  1043  In  the 
Invasion  oi  Sicily,  and  perhaps  I  feel  more 
strongly  about  the  needless  killing  of  our 
boys  than  most  people  do.  When  it  comes 
to  the  defense  of  our  cotmtry  I  believe  In 
giving  everything  that  we  have,  but  we 
have  been  suckered  Into  this  Vietnam  mess, 
and  those  that  are  responsible  are  fiounder- 
ing  around  and  wondering  how  to  get  out 
of  It  without  losing  face. 

Your  record  In  the  Senate  Is  adn^rable, 
and  I  wish  that  you  will  have  many  more 
years  as  our  Senator  from  Oregon. 

With  best  wishes  for  yoiur  continued  suc- 
cess. 

Sincerely, 

Gbobge  W.  Althbb. 

Ashland,  Obeo., 
February  S,  1966. 
Dear  Sbnatok  Morse:  God  bless  you.     A 
veteran  with  11  battle  stare,  I  stand  behind 
you  all  the  way  in  your  position  on  Vietnam. 
With  all  my  heart  I  wish  you  every  success 
In  getting  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam. 
Thank  you  for  your  efforts  for  all  of  us. 
Sincerely, 

SAMiDan  Goodman. 

MDrosD,  Obbo., 
February  3, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobsb, 
US.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Morse  :  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  for  the  definite  stand  you  take  on 
all  Important  issues  of  the  day.  I  do  not 
always  agree  with  you  nor  do  I  always  ap- 
prove of  your  opinions  as  stated,  but  at 
least  there  is  no  doubt  which  side  of  the 
fence  you  are  on,  and  we  always  know  where 
you  stand.  That  is  more  than  I  can  say  for 
many  of  the  othen  who  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  people  In  Washington. 

I  endorse  your  views  on  the  horrible  Viet- 
nam situation — I  try  to  believe  the  President 
when  he  says  we  have  a  commitment,  but 
I  can't  help  but  feel  he  protests  too  much. 
Frankly,  Senator,  I  never  am  sure  just  which 
side  of  his  mouth  be  is  speaking  from, 
frankly,  I  do  not  trust  him,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  adult  life  I  am  afraid  of  our 
leaden  and  the  way  our  Oovemment  Is 
heading.  I  am  more  afraid  of  the  power  of 
our  own  Government  than  I  am  of  commu- 
nism In  some  other  part  of  the  world.  I 
have  more  fear  of  the  Communists  in  our 
own  country  than  those  In  Vietnam,  and  I 
feel  we  are  waging  the  war  on  the  wrong 
front. 

How  can  we  Justify  killing  Vietcong  C<»n- 
munlsts  in  far  off  Asia,  while  we  buy  and  sell 
with  them  somewhere  else,  coddle  them  In 
Oovemment,  give  them  free  license  to  flaunt 
their  views  and  parade  with  their  flags  and 
bannen  In  our  Nation's  Capital.  It  seems 
we  are  straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing 
camels.  AH  In  the  name  of  freedom.  Free- 
dom for  whom?  Minority  groups  who  yell 
"equal  rights."  The  vast  majority  Is  for- 
feiting their  rights  to  that  yelling  minority 
and  I  don't  like  it. 

And  I  don't  like  the  President's  struggle 
to  maintain  his  public  image  of  a  great 
white  father  and  playing  politics  while  my 
son  and  other  mothen'  sons  are  being  sac- 
rificed to  preserve  a  commitment  I  am  not 
sure  is  a  bona  fide  one.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  only  commitment  we  have  or 
had,  was  one  of  financial  assistance,  then 
somewhere  along  the  line  our  Government 
set  up  an  unstable  puppet  regime  In  south- 
east Asia  (for  moneyed  interests  or  greed 
for  power)  and  now  we  are  pulling  their 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

My  son,  who  supposedly  had  only  6  months 
more  to  serve  on  his  tour  of  duty  with  the 
Navy  and  was  to  be  separated  In  Augxut 
1966,  now  finds  he  has  been  assigned  to  a 
battalion  due  to  ship  out  to  southeast  Asia 
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In  March.    C«n  you  help  me  to  get  equal 
rights  for  him? 

U  *Jie  President  doee  more  than  give  Ilp> 
•ervlce  to  his  policy  of  equal  rights  for  all 
American  citizens,  he  should  be  willing  to 
grant  my  son  and  I  the  same  right  that 
he  so  ably  made  possible  for  his  future  son- 
in-law  (who  has  not  yet  served  In  any 
area,  as  I  understand)  and  daughter,  and 
will  see  that  my  son  Is  transferred  to  a  naval 
station  near  at  home  for  the  remaining  6 
months  of  his  service. 

I  would  never  consider  siich  a  request. 
If  this  war  was  Justified,  or  If  he  were  needed 
to  defend  this  country  against  aggression, 
but  I  feel  he  has  done  his  share  and  should 
be  allowed  to  come  home  when  his  4  years 
are  finished  In  August. 

Please  do  not  ever  let  yoiu-self  be  pres- 
sured or  "arm  twisted"  Into  becoming  a 
"yes  man."  Be  always  your  own  man,  as 
1  firmly  believe  and  hope  that  you  are  now. 
I  have  hopes  that  you  and  Ck>v.  Mark  Hat- 
field and  WendeU  Wyatt  will  remain  stanch 
and  true  to  your  principles  and  to  this 
America  and  the  concepts  of  its  origin,  and 
win  act  as  a  warning  and  a  guard  against  too 
much  "government." 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  your  news  re- 
ports. I  have  been  receiving  them  for  sev- 
eral years  and  appreciate  It.  I  am  a  regis- 
tered Republican  but  a  nonpartisan  at  heart 
as  I  usually  vote  for  the  man  or  woman  whom 
I  feel  will  do  the  best  Job  for  American  and 
Oregon. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Roth  H.  Bots. 

P.S. — Where  do  you  stand  on  bill  8283? 
I  feel  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass. 

PxNDLrroN,  Orxc, 

February  7,  1968. 
Hon.  Watnk  Moksx, 
V.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«AB  Watnb:  Last  Friday  morning  I  saw 
you  Just  briefly  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee's telecast.  The  State  of  Oregon 
should  be  proud  of  the  manner  In  which 
their  Senator  conducted  his  part  of  the 
heculng.  As  In  other  hearings  that  I  have 
seen  you  participate  or  conduct  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  was  Impressed  of  the  pertinence  of 
your  questions  at  all  times,  the  directness  of 
the  questions,  and  the  courtesy  which  you 
extended  the  witness.  This  was  quite  a 
contrast  to  some  of  your  colleagues  who  tend 
to  get  a  little  abstract. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Gknx  B.  Conklin. 

Salxm.  Okxo.. 
February  6,  1969. 
Hon.  Watnk  Moxsx, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathington.  D.C. 

DxAB  SxNAToa  MoBos:  Tour  courage  to 
speak  out  on  the  Vietnam  question  Is  highly 
commendable  and.  I  feel  quite  certain, 
morally  right.  During  the  past  ceveral  years 
It  has  appeared  to  me  entirely  too  many  of 
those  we  have  elected  to  high  office  simply 
drift  along  with  whatever  la  proposed  or 
advocated  without  thinking  profoundly  of 
the  overall  consequences. 

The  pubUc  airing  of  the  whole  question 
will  undoubtedly  result  In  the  dlscloeure  of 
a  great  deal  that  Is  unknown  to  the  average 
American.  I,  for  one.  have  long  felt  the  ex- 
istence of  a  cloak  of  secrecy  In  high  places 
that  amounts  almost  to  conspiracy.  The  ef- 
fort to  understand  the  Issues  and  all  the  rea- 
sons why  they  must  be  resolved  without  open 
debate  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
basic  meaning  of  our  system  Itself. 

Our  Secretary  of  Defense's  unwillingness 
to  submit  to  questioning  openly  under  the 
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pretext  that  such  a  hearing  would  risk  dis- 
closure of  Information  that  might  be  ccnn- 
fort  to  the  enemy  reminds  me  of  a  similar 
excuse  made  over  the  radio  to  the  American 
public  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  To  me, 
one  of  some  36,000  licensed  radio  code  opera- 
tors at  the  time.  It  was  an  aptocryphal  state- 
ment, for  on  that  Sunday  afternoon  of  De- 
cember 7,  I  had  copied  the  uncoded  message 
sent  direct  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Washington 
detailing  the  damage  that  had  been  done 
that  morning.  Did  the  Japanese  not  also 
copy  that  message? 

One  of  the  primary  differences  between 
our  fcwin  of  government  and  communism  Is 
our  stout  belief  In  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  It  Includes  his  right  to  know 
what  Is  going  on,  be  It  good  or  otherwise. 
Except  for  the  possible  Involvement  of  some 
highly  technical  defense  secrets,  I  doubt  that 
Mr.  McNamara  knows  very  much  more  than 
our  major  enemies  already  have  learned. 

With  best  personal  wishes  for  your  con- 
tinued w(H-k  and  ultimate  success  with  your 
program.  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Etham  Obamt. 


OaxooN  Stati  UNrvnisrrT, 

February  4, 1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morsz:  The  attached  letter 
has  recently  been  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
Corvallls  Gazette-Times.  I  thought  that  you 
might  be  Interested  In  It  also  as  a  support 
for  your  forthright  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
situation.  Your  followers  do  not  at  present 
represent  the  majority  of  Americans  nor  the 
administration,  but  somehow  a  more  flexible 
and  humane  foreign  policy  must  be  forged. 
Keep  up  the  good  work.  We  will  try  to  sup- 
port you  as  best  we  can. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Nicholas  J.  Yonkkr,  Ph.  D. 

A  FORXION  Policy  Altxrnativx 
Coevallis,  Oreo., 

February  4, 1966. 
To  the  Eorroa: 

I  would  like  to  have  considered  eight  basic 
polnU  with  regard  to  future  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  It  differs  with  the  present  policy,  but 
I  believe  it  Is  the  more  creative  one  for  the 
long  pull  ahead. 

1.  Our  long-range  goal  for  each  national 
power  should  be  a  representative  government 
combined  with  some  version  of  a  mixed  econ- 
omy. Our  own  political  and  economic  forms 
grew  out  of  unique  historical  circumstances 
and  we  must  now  give  each  nation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  forge  and  evolve  their  own  path 
toward  these  goals. 

2.  Russia  has  recently  swung  to  the  right 
economically  and  has  llberalleed  to  some  ex- 
tent politically.  It  Is  likely  that  this  will 
continue  and  unless  there  Is  a  major  war  In 
southeast  Asia.  It  Is  likely  that  China  wlU 
follow  a  similar  course  over  the  next  15-25 
years. 

3.  China  Is  bounded  by  the  sea.  Russia,  the 
Himalayas,  and  southeast  Asia.  She  has  no 
navy  and  therefore  does  not  present  any 
Immediate  threat  to  Japan,  the  Philippines. 
Indonesia,  or  Australia.  The  only  place  she 
can  possibly  move  In  the  near  future  Is  to- 
ward southeast  Asia. 

4.  All  of  the  countries  In  southeast  Asia. 
Communist  or  not.  have  been  opposed  to 
China.  Only  our  military  attacks  push  North 
Vietnam  and  China  closer  together. 

5.  A  major  war  In  southeast  Asia  would  . 
kill  thousands  of  human  beings  but  would 
accomplish  very  little  more.    It  would  hardly 
win    many    friends    for    the    neocolonlallst 
white  America. 

0.  Consequently,  at  this  point,  we  can  per- 
haps best  hold  our  positions  in  the  coastal 
area  (as  Generals  Gavin  and  Rldgway  have 
advised),  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, and  try  for  a  UJ4.  resolution  with  full 


recognition  given  to  the  Vletcong  who  con- 
trol  at  least  two-thirds  of  South  Vietnam. 

7.  It  Is  almost  certain,  unless  we  control 
South  Vietnam  with  a  dictatorial  mUltary  re- 
gime, that  she  will  swing  socialist  or  Com- 
munist In  any  eventual  election.  In  any 
case,  we  should  try,  quite  possibly  with  Rus- 
sia's assistance,  to  turn  all  of  Vietnam  into 
an  Asian  "Tito"  to  act  as  a  buffer  against 
China  until  there  is  a  gradual  shift  of  lead- 
ership within  China. 

8.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  should  try  to  aline 
ourselves  with  the  creative  liberal  forces  In 
most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  around 
the  globe  rather  than  with  corrupt  military 
dictatorships.  Such  creative  forces  are  very 
likely  to  have  a  socialistic  bent.  However, 
such  men  are  usually  the  only  ones  who  are 
concerned  with  the  Impoverished  majority 
In  their  land  and  yet  are  still  working  toward 
some  semblance  of  political  democracy.  This 
policy  is  Imperative  in  Latin  America  If  we 
don't  want  these  countries  to  explode  in  our 
faces  during  the  next  20  years.  Such  a  policy 
Is  our  last  best  hope  against  extremely  to- 
talitarian Communist  governments. 

At  present,  our  foreign  policy  has  Indeed 
become  "foreign"  to  the  great  majority  of 
hungry,  suffering  humanity.  It  is  not  that 
Johnson,  Rusk  &  Co.  are  evil  men;  rather  It 
Is  because  they  have  not  made  an  adequate 
appraisal  of  the  long  road  ahead  that  our 
present  policies  are  111  advised.  What  may 
look  sound  militarily  could  disastrously 
alienate  us  from  the  rest  of  mankind  politi- 
cally. It  Is  for  lack  of  vision  that  a  people 
perish. 

Sincerely, 

Nicholas  J.  Yonkxr. 

Cove,  Orxc., 
February  7,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moese. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  am  a  sixth  grade 
teacher  in  Imbler  School.  We  follow  your 
speeches  in  the  press  and  on  TV. 

We  are  behind  you  in  your  protests  agalnet 
undeclared  war  In  Vietnam,  etc.  Please  keep 
up  your  courageous  fight  for  what  Is  right 
We  have  a  19-year-old  son,  Patrick,  on  the 
VSS.  Higbee  and  like  all  the  other  parent* 
who  have  sons  over  there  we  wish  this  crlsli 
was  over. 

We  feel  you  can  do  much  with  your  com- 
monsense  arguments.  Keep  them  up,  we're 
all  for  you. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Foster. 

RoNSE  Valley  Lttmbxr  Co., 
Union,  Oreg.,  February  7,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  take  this  means  to 
highly  commend  you  for  the  stand  you  have 
taken  on  our  being  In  Vietnam  and  also  yoxir 
stand  on  foreign  aid. 

We  cannot  agree  with  you  on  the  repeal 
of  14(b).  This  repeal  takes  away  another 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  if  repealed 
will  give  the  already  powerful  labor  bosses 
a  chance  to  control  all  workers  and  Jobs. 
If  not  why  are  they  so  eager  to  get  it  re- 
pealed? 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  B.  Ktthn, 
Astistant  Secretary 
(For  the  management) . 

Coos  Bay,  Oreo. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  veteran  of  World  War  n, 
UJ3.  2d  Marine  Division,  and  a  constituent 
of  yours,  I  am  In  complete  favor  of  your 
stand   on  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  condone  the  killing  of  our  younger 
generation,  or  the  men,  women,  and  chll- 
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(ben  of  the  Vietnamese  Just  Idr  a  profit  for 
few  or  the  prestige  for  a  few.! 
Yours  truly,  , 

Bd^0  Kownear. 

Derric^  Kealty, 
Azalea,  Oreg.,  Febrt^ry  5,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  For  imany  months 
I  have  put  off  writing  you  thfct  I  am  most 
appreciative  of  your  efforts  to  effect  a  civil- 
ized, workable  policy  In  souttieast  Asia.  If 
we  are  to  be  a  Great  Society  you  will  have 
to  be  successful,  for  surely  to  nation  can 
call  Itself  great  if  It  must  rely  on  massive, 
overwhelming  destruction  to  4*force  Its  for- 
eign policy.  j 

I  can't  remember  a  time  ^hen  so  many 
people  have  expressed  doubt  ^  to  the  alms, 
and  consternation  as  to  the  direction  -we 
are  traveling.  Nor  do  I  remember  a  time 
when  there  was  such  widespread  belief  that 
our  administration  employs  deception,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  chauvinism  to  cover  up  its  grisly 
mistakes  and  silence  honest  arltlclsm. 

Interestingly  enough,  February  4,  19M, 
Murray  Fromson,  reporting  an  CBS  News 
from  South  Vietnam,  discussed  the  shortage 
of  bombs  as  well  as  the  shortage  of  pilots. 
Could  these  have  been  factors  In  the  recent 
bombing  lull  rather  than  an  earnest  desire 
lor  peace?  Fromson  also  staited  that  more 
rigid  censorship  was  to  be  employed  by  the 
military  command  thus  dUalnlshlng  the 
probability  that  we  will  hear  factual  report- 
ing from  Vietnam  In  the  fulture. 

By  the  way,  does  anyone  know  what  hap- 
pened to  the  two  American  prisoners  re- 
leased by  the  North  Vietnamese  a  couple  of 
months  ago?  The  last  report  |  saw  they  were 
on  Guam  being  debriefed. 
Best  regards, 

RicHjiio  A.  Derrio. 

PB.— Dont  feel  obligated  to  answer  this 
letter— you  have  many  mffe  important 
things  to  attend  to. 


port4Bf 

'Jl 

Richard 


PORTLAr  t,  Orec., 
Fel^ary  7, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  have  not  agreed  with  ybur  ideas  and 
thoughts  in  the  past — In  faci  I  have  never 
voted  for  you.  However,  ydur  courageous 
itand  on  Vietnam  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended. I  also  agree  with  youi  thoughts 
that  President  Johnson  Is  dead  wrong  and 
also  that  he  has  a  badly  informed  group 
of  advisers. 

I  believe  the  President  says  that  62  percent 
of  the  people  are  back  of  him  and  his  Ideas. 
I  am  In  the  retail  drug  business  and  a  regis- 
tered pharmacist.  Of  all  the  hundreds  of 
people  I  wait  on  and  talk  to  ervery  day,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  haven't  fotmd  one  of  this 
Bo-called  62  percent. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  and  believe  me, 
you  now  have  one  more  st4nch  supporter 
from  Oregon. 


Sincerely, 


X 


Ratmon^  p.  McOxew. 

PoRTLA9t>,  Oreo., 

February  7, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC. 

Senator  Morse:  Many  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  agree  with  yoii  on  your  stand 
on  the  Vietnam  situation.  The  President 
and  his  so^alled  smart  advisers  leave  many 
of  us  In  the  dark.  No  one  hae  explained  to 
me.  for  one,  'why  we  were  thtre  in  the  first 
place. 

Please  do  not  falter.    You 
rtght,  and  so  do  many  others. 
Very  truly  yours. 


PosTLAMD,  Oreo.,  February  1, 1968. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  hereby  voice  my 
approval  of  your  stand  In  Vietnam.    My  hus- 
band and  I  are  very  proud  of  you. 
Respectftilly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Beach. 
P.S. — How  we  enjoyed  that  program  Sun- 
day.    We  were   so  proud  of  you  and  your 
stand. 


;  ^ua  D.  Hart. 


kn< 


ow  you  are 


Forest  Grove,  Oreo.,  February  3,  1966. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  you  to 
let  you  know  that  I  am  100  percent  behind 
you  on  this  damn  Vietnam  situation.  Every- 
body I  talk  with  thinks  It  stinks  too. 

Keep  on  shouting  for  vis,  the  country  needs 
the  truth. 

I  have  a  Purple  Heart  from  World  War  n. 
So  I  think  I  know  something  about  war  and 
I  don't  want  my  sons  put  In  any  slaughter 
chute. 

Too  bad  there  Isn't  more  like  you  In  Con- 
gress and  In  the  White  House. 

So  keep  shouting  for  us. 
Yours  truly, 

Donald  Hoffman. 

Trx  Dalles,  Oreo., 

February  2,  1986. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  concur  with  your 
stand  that  this  Inhuman,  senseless  involve- 
ment by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  must 
be  stopped,  and  that  the  resolution  In  Con- 
gress, giving  Ihresident  Johnson  such  sweep- 
ing power,  be  curbed. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
show  its  greatness,  by  word  and  deed.  This 
Goyjernment  should  honor  its  commitment  to 
the  world  and  citizens  of  this  country  by 
showing  its  willingness  to  help  mankind 
by  peaceful  means.  We  are  losing  face  all 
over  the  world  by  insisting  that  our  position 
In  Vietnam  Is  a  Just  one.  This  Is  a  ridiculous 
and  dangerous  course  to  follow.  We  applaud 
your  stand  on  this  Issue  and  thank  you  and 
other  officers  In  the  public  service  for  having 
the  courage  and  good  sense  not  to  back  down 
on  this  issue. 

Yours  trtily, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Askisson. 

Portland,  Oreo., 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  In  complete 
accord  with  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  you  have  our 
full  support. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Classen. 

Klamath  Falls,  Oreo., 

January  31, 1966. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  watched  the  special 
CBS  television  rep)ort  of  Sunday,  January  30, 
In  which  you  and  four  other  Senators  dis- 
cussed the  American  Involvement  In  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  I  was  very  much  Impressed  by 
what  you  said  and  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
courageous  and  patriotic  stand.  I  realize 
that  you  are  in  the  minority  but  I  hope  this 
will  change  soon.  I  have  been  against  this 
kind  of  war  ever  since  I  could  understand 
what  was  going  on  (which  Is  more  than  most 
people). 

I  am  18,  a  student  in  high  school,  and  thus 
too  young  to  vote,  but  I  am  able  to  partici- 
pate in  discussion  groups  and  keep  up  with 
the  events  concerning  Vietnam.  I  am  the 
senior  class  president  at  my  school  and  I 
belong  to  the  National  Honor  Society  and 
thus  I  am  able  to  Infiuence  somewhat  the 
opinions  of  my  fellow  students  at  school.  I 
can  tell  you  that  support  for  your  position  at 
my  school  is  fairly  strong  and  growing. 

Basically,  the  fear  of  being  drafted  (al- 
though I  stand  a  pretty  good  chance  of  con- 
tinuing my  education)  Is  not  really  the  rea- 
son I  protest  the  war  In  Vietnam.    My  sincere 


sympathy  and  feeling  of  despair  goes  out  to 
those  Americans  who  have  been  ItlUed  and  to 
those  that  are  now  fighting  a  senseless  ground 
war,  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war  from 
Congress,  In  southeast  Asia.  This,  plus  the 
threat  of  a  world  war,  the  strain  on  our 
national  economy,  and  the  complete  illegality 
of  the  whole  affair  makes  me  feel  the  way 
I  do. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  educate  more  of 
my  friends  and  more  of  my  teachers  concern- 
ing Vietnam,  but  the  true  facts  and  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Vietnam  war  are  hard  to 
find.  Do  you  know  of  any  excellent  and  re- 
liable information  concerning  the  side  of  the 
story  that  is  never  reported  to  the  American 
public  by  the  State  Department?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  any  of  the  reports  that  you 
mentioned  on  the  television  program?  I 
would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  could 
Inform  me  of  any  such  material  and  the 
procedure  to  get  It  concerning  this  Illegal 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Please  continue  your  efforts  to  stop  the 
American  involvement  In  Vietnam  and  to 
place  It  Instead  In  the  hands  of  the  United 
Nations.  Please  also  continue  your  efforts  to 
drastically  cut  foreign  aid  as  you  have  done  In 
the  past. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon. 
Thank  you, 

Charles  T.  Brixkieb. 

Salem,  Oreo.,  February  1, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
for  your  firm  stand  regarding  our  war  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam. 

In  my  opinion,  we  never  should  have  be- 
come Involved  In  Vietnam,  after  the  French 
pulled  out.  Our  leaders  talk  about  honoring 
our  commitments  to  the  Vietnamese.  What 
are  our  conmiltments  there?  And  why  did 
we  make  them? 

You  know  better  than  I  do  how  unstable 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  Is.  Why 
didn't  our  Government  permit  free  elections 
there? 

I  understood  only  Congress  had  the  right 
to  declare  war:  So  stand  firm.  Don't  let  the 
State  Department  or  anyone  else  undercut 
the  authority  of  Congress. 

I  wonder  why  our  military  are  so  anxious 
to  fight  In  Vietnam?  Why  not  liberate  Cuba 
from  communism  right  next  door? 

I  fear  for  the  consequences  we  will  face  If 
we  continue  on.  It  could  lead  to  nuclear 
war. 

Mr.  Morse,  Fm  a  Republican  by  registra- 
tion. The  political  name  means  little  to 
me.  I'm  for  men  of  honesty  and  Integrity 
regardless  of  party  affiliation. 

Now,  as  never  l>efore  our  Nation  needs 
divine  leading;  my  prayers  are  that  God  will 
give  wisdom  and  guidance  to  you,  all  Con- 
gressmen, and  especially  to  our  President 
and  all  those  making  the  policy  of  our  foreign 
operations. 

Sincerely, 

Herman  A.  Hahn. 

Medford.  Oreg.,  February  1,  1968. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  were  wonderful 
on  the  Sunday  telecast.  You  are  the  bright 
shining  star  trying  to  shed  light  on  the 
necessity  of  settling  differences  (real  or  Imag- 
inary) by  arbitration,  by  the  VJS. — by  n<Mi- 
vlolent  methods. 

If  we  fall,  if  there  is  too  much  caveman 
left  in  us,  let  us  knock  skulls  together  and 
see  whose  skull  Is  the  most  dense.  Then  the 
surviving  thick  skulled  Individuals  may  look 
to  their  ashes  In  a  desolate  world  and  ponder 
their  plight. 

Remember  for  each  Individual  who  takes 
time  to  write,  as  I  am  doing,  there  are  100 
more  of  similar  appreciation  who  love  you 
for  your  statesmanship. 

Irvino  S.  Thomas. 
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Cakbt,  Okxo., 
January  30, 1968. 
S«nAtor  Watni  Mobsb. 
WasKinffton,  DC. 

DxA*  StR :  Tour  app«aranc«  on  tbe  Vietnam 
war  ap«cl&l  Sunday,  January  29.  lS>6fl,  waa 
welcomed  by  many.  It  seema  to  ua  that  peo- 
ple like  you  and  Senator  Joaxph  Claek  and 
others  who  have  the  nerve  to  epeak  up,  are 
the  onee  who  are  keeping  the  war  hawka  tnaa 
getting  ua  Into  an  all-out  war. 

Alao  It  looka  aa  If  an  all-out  effort  muat  be 
made  In  Congreaa  and  elaewhere  to  keep  the 
n.S.  cltlaen  Informed  on  what  la  reaUy  going 
on  In  this  world,  and  not  a  diet  of  Johnson 
strained  stuff.  Also  to  keep  our  sadistic 
members  In  the  Oovemment  from  killing  off 
too  many  of  our  Armed  Forces  In  an  unnecea- 
■ary  war.    Even  one  person  Is  too  many. 

We  certainly  do  not  think  that  war  should 
be  declared,  but  alao  we  think  that  bombing 
other  countries  la  Illegal  without  such  a  dec- 
laration. If  the  United  Statea  is  so  afraid  of 
what  all  the  other  countries  would  do  to  us  In 
the  U.N.  or  other  world  conferences,  shouldn't 
we  think  about  the  idea  that  we  may  be 
wrong  on  the  course  we  are  taking? 

We  believe  we  have  a  misguided  President, 
a  weak-armed  Congress  (not  all  Members), 
of  course,  who  Insist  on  spreading  the  war. 

Please  believe  us  when  we  aay  that  we  stand 
behind  you  100  percent  In  your  stand  against 
the  treacherous,  unclvUlsed  war  In  Vietnam. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  John  Kumms. 

(A  Republican  from  way  back.) 

POKTLAIfO,  Okbo., 

February  2,  1988. 
DBAS  Mb.  Mobsb:  Oh,  thank  you  so  much 
for  your  valiant  stand  on  what  you  believe 
la  right.  I  listened  to  you  Sunday  and  how 
proud  I  was  of  you.  I  do  wish  though  that 
you  (and  the  President)  could  hear  from 
more  of  the  people  who  are  so  violently  op- 
posed. Many  of  us  would  have  protested 
publicly  but  were  afraid  of  loalng  our  Jobs. 
I  have  written  the  President  as  to  my  stand. 
We  must  get  out  of  Vietnam. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  H.  M. 

Cbmtbai,  Ponrr,  Obbo., 

February  7,  1988. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Watliington,  DC 

Dbar  S»r AToa :  Keep  up  the  good  work.  Aa 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  are  100  percent 
correot  all  the  way  down  the  line  In  yoiir 
attack  on  our  aggreaalve  foreign  policy. 

I  was  In  the  military  service  In  combat  In 
World  War  n  and  back  In  as  a  recaUed 
reMrvUtt  during  the  Korean  bualneaa  and 
eonaldar  myaelf  Juat  aa  patriotic  as  the  next 
man.  but  I  cannot  see  this  present  U.S.  pol- 
icy of  trying  to  convert  the  entire  world  to 
our  way  of  thinking.  In  the  end  It  la  boimd 
to  lead  to  allout  war.  I  don't  want  my  boy 
In  the  Army.  I  want  him  home. 
•  Blneeraly, 

Dbaitb  R.  Bbanoon. 

PnfDLrroM,  Obbo., 

J'ebruarv  4.  1988. 

Sib:  Although^ It  has  not  been  my  habit 
to  write  to  my  elected  representatives,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  subject  of  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam  Is  of  suSclent  gravity  to  warrant 
•ueh  a  letter.  Having  seen  the  publicly 
broadcast  meeting  of  the  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee  today,  1  can  only  say  that  I  was 
amaaed  to  find  that  the  confusion  about 
policy,  objectives,  and  so  fortib,  refleoU  In 
large  measure  the  confusion  expressed  by 
the  laymen  that  I  talk  to  here. 

Although  I  can't  say  that  I  wholeheartedly 
tfoAon*  everything  I  heard  you  say.  I  must 
say  that  my  own  thoughts  parallel  most 
closely  those  of  your  own.    My  one  reaerva- 


tlon  Is  the  thought  that  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment would  seem  to  have  soime  merit, 
as  evidenced  by  the  niore  relaxed  Russian 
attitude  In  recent  years  coupled  with  their 
rather  limited  success  at  expansion  during 
the  past  decade. 

I  would  fully  support  your  Idea  of  sound- 
ing out  the  administration  on  the  objectives, 
policy,  results  expected,  some  statement 
about  prosecution  of  the  present  conflict, 
with  the  results  of  such  a  search  made  avail- 
able for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public. 

I  realize  that  this  problem  has  become  a 
real  dilemma,  but  I  would  like  to  bear  your 
personal  view  of  what  should,  and  more  Im- 
portant, what  could  be  done  In  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Thailand,  on  a  legal  b<ksU. 

I  must  add  that  I  And  our  support  of 
military  regimes,  however  stable,  distress- 
ing— this  policy  smells  too  much  like  sacri- 
ficing another  people  in  defense  of  our  own 
Ideology,  while  not  allowing  them  the  bene- 
fits of  this  Ideology. 

Second,  since  my  work  la  In  the  field  of 
water  pollution  I  am  greatly  interested  In 
the  recent  legislation  In  this  area. 

I  apologize  for  the  extended  length  of  this 
discourse — I  realize  your  time  is  valuable. 
Thank  you  for  whatever  response  you  can 
make. 

Sincerely  yours. 

dxnnis  o.  dumcan. 

Bboadbxnt,  Obbo.. 

February  4, 1988. 
Hon.  Watne  Mobsb. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sn:  The  stand  you  have  taken  con- 
cerning testimony  asked  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense  in  the  current  Inquiry 
into  U.S.  policy  on  Vietnam  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Is  entirely  reasonable. 
Direct  answers  should  be  required  of  these 
officials  and  unless  or  until  they  are  forth- 
coming there  should  be  no  thought  of  grant- 
ing the  requested  appropriation  of  funds. 

In  fact  this  seems  an  appropriate  time  to 
consider  whether  there  Is  a  question  of  mis- 
use of  funds  in  the  conduct  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Oovemment.  If  the  various 
departments  of  the  executive  branch  con- 
tinue to  divert  funds  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bell,  this  morning.  It  can  only 
promote  tremendous  confusion  in  consider- 
ing the  budgetary  requests.  These  matters 
are  surely  subject  to  audit  but,  if  they  are 
not  now  audited  proper  safeguards  should 
be  provided  by  the  Congress. 

No  one  wants  another  global  war  but,  if 
our  position  In  thU  war  requires  that  we 
mobilize  our  productive  capacities  for  the 
winning  margin  then.  I  think,  the  people 
of  this  country  will  solidly  support  this  effort 
as  we  have  in  the  past  wars.  However,  if  the 
executive  department  of  our  Government  is 
allowing  our  resources  to  be  poured  down  a 
rathole  perhaps  an  Impeachment  is  Indl-  r 
cated. 

For  your  Information,  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Party  In  Oregon  and  have 
been  for  more  than  30  years.  In  many  of  the 
positions  you  have  taken  In  the  past  I  felt 
you  were  wrong  and  have  opposed  you.  How- 
ever, in  this  I  feel  that  you  have  not  only 
my  support  but  that  of  every  thinking  citi- 
zen of  Oregon. 

Re^>ectfully  yours. 

R.  T.  Qbebn. 


WBSToif.  Obbo.. 
February  5,  1988. 
SenAtor  Watnb  Mobsb, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sn:  Both  my  husb«md  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  open  committee  hearing  televised 
Friday.  February  4.  It  gave  us  a  better  in- 
sight of  the  workings  of  our  Oovemment 
and  a  number  of  reasons  why.  and  what  our 
Oovemment  is  doing. 


We  would  like .  further  televised  hearing 
of  other  committee  bearings  if  they  can  bt 
arranged. 

We  appreciate  your  stand  on  getting  the 
information  before  the  general  public.    Our 
vote  sajrs  please  continue. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  HcrNm. 
%  

POBTLANO,   Obxg. 

Mt  Dbab  Sznatox  Mobse:  We  have  read 
and  listened  to  you  and  read  your  views  for 
a  long,  long  time.  May  Ood  grant  yoa 
strength  to  keep  up  the  good  fight  until  tbe 
victory  Is  won.  Tou  have  more  good  scdm 
than  many  other  of  the  wise  men  in  Wash- 
ington. So  glad  that  others  are  Joining  you. 
Tell  Mrs.  Morse,  you  are  not  Just  her  sweet- 
heart— you  are  the  sweetheart  of  all  God- 
fearing and  decent  Americans  who  belien 
in  peace.  For  the  life  of  tne  I  cannot  see 
why  little  children  are  rlsped  apart  and 
lose  their  limbs  from  oiir^  bombs  in  the 
name  of  freedom.  After  we  bang  up  that 
part  of  the  world  at  a  horrible  price,  and  add 
millions  of  cripples  and  dead,  and  destitute 
people.  What  have  we  gained?  Who  will  feed 
and  care  for  them?  The  whole  Vietnam  wtr 
farce  stinks  to  high  heavens.-  You  are  ao 
very,  very  right.  If  I  were  of  draft  age,  u 
much  as  I  love  my  country.  I  would  choose 
Jail  rather  than  go  to  Vietnam.  This  is  not 
our  war.  If  Kerr  McNamara  feels  so  keenly 
for  these  people  and  this  "Just  war,"  vrtjy  li 
he  not  In  it?  Why  is  nojt  his  son  In  It? 
Another  of  our  fine  lads  in  Portland  gan 
his  life  for  that  Idiotic  good-for-nothing  wv. 
May  God  have  mercy  on  us. 

Say.  Senator  Morse,  we  love  you  to  the 
point  of  Idolizing  you — and  we  are  stanch 
Republicans.  We  always  for  you.  Why  are 
you  against  our  Governor  Hatfield  Joining 
you  in  the  good  fight  up  Capitol  Hill?  It  it 
Just  paper  talk?  We  love  both  you  and  Mr. 
Hatfield — what  a  nice  pair  of  Oregon  good 
men  we  would  have  up  there.  We  are  sorrj 
about  this.  We  hope  you  are  not  seriously 
against  Mi.  Hatfield.  We  think  he  is  great 
Sincerely  yours,  with  Christian  love, 
Mrs.  Fbxd  Mueuxb, 

Klamath  Faixs.  Oreg., 

February  7, 19SS. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Sbnator:  Seldom  have  I  been 
aroused  to  the  point  of  revolt  over  the  Illegal 
war  we  are  waging  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  beyond  belief  that  Johnson  and  hla 
Ilk  would  have  the  audacity  to  force  the 
American  people  into  accepting  the  respontl- 
blllty  for  this  Inhuman  affair. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  war  Is  for  the 
Interest  of  big  business.  In  order  to  secun 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  markets.  It  le 
also  to  bolster  a  sagging  economy  here  at 
home.  I  have  taken  time  out  to  read  the 
history  of  Vietnam  and  I  find  that  we  ban 
supported  one  of  the  most  reactionary  gov- 
ernments In  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  we  have 
merely  done  the  act  over  again  in  placing 
Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  in  power.  Recently 
the  preee  revealed  that  Ky  had  great  admira- 
tion for  Hitler,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  handled  the  problems  of  Germany. 
Can  you  Imagine  our  Government  aid- 
ing any  puppet  who  regarded  a  despot 
like  Hitler  as  being  a  great  man?  Many 
of  us  fought  to  destroy  all  that  Hitler 
stood  for  and  now  this  Texas  blowhard  U  out 
to  revive  this  specter  again  by  taking  us  to 
war  in  its  behalf. 

I  came  here  from  Colorado  and  I  am  * 
great  friend  of  former  Senator  Ed  C.  Johnsoo. 
I  ran  for  the  house  there  in  1058. 

We  always  did  feel  that  Oregon  had  a  greet 
Senator  in  you  and  when  I  say  we  I  mean 
all  of  the  progreeslve  Democrats  in  Colorado. 

I  want  you  to  know.  Senator,  that  Jtn 
have  done  a  tremendous  Job  for  all  of  tb* 
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American  people  and  Oregon  should  be  Justly 
proud  of  you.    In  the  near  future  I  hope  It 
Is  my  pleasure  to  meet  you  and  say  hello. 
Sincerely  yours,  j 

n|BD  J.  Pbltzbb. 

BBATBBT^tr,  Obbo., 

Feiftuary  7,  1988. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mobsb:  CoA^ratulations  on 
your  effort  to  bring  Secretary  McNamara  and 
General  Wheeler  before  oi>ea  sessions  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  E>o  hope  the 
bearings  continue.  I  watched  with  high  In- 
terest the  proceedings  on  CBS-TV. 

Welcome,  too,  Is  the  news  which  Just  came 
over  CBS  radio  repKjrtIng  yonr  remarks  chal- 
lenging the  President's  statements  made  In 
Honolulu.  Many  of  us  hope  you  continue 
your  efforts  to  bring  som$  sanity  to  the 
scene. 

That  our  country  Is  usingj  Its  great  power, 
Including  napalm,  to  destnoy  Vietnamese 
civilians  and  their  country  is  a  living  night- 
mare. We  keep  asking  ourselves:  How  is  this 
possible?  So  many  cold  statistics  frt«n  ad- 
ministration leaders  who  aippear  to  ignore 
humanity.  As  a  Democrat.  I  feel  betrayed 
by  the  President.  I  worked  for  his  election, 
as  did  many  Republicans,  in  rejecting  what 
we  considered  Senator  Goldwater's  reckless 
approach  to  foreign  policy.  Many  of  us  are 
frightened  that  the  world  Will  not  survive 
8  more  years  of  his  admlniitratlon. 

I  am  sending  a  newspaper  clipping  which 
gives  the  account  of  the  reoent  convention 
held  by  Washington  County  Democrats  who 
pcwf^  a  resolution  expressltig  gratitude  for 
your  contribution  in  clarifying  the  Vietnam 
war  issues  and  pledging  you  continued  sup- 
port. Another  resolution  Was  passed  sup- 
porting the  Vietnam  pea^e  drive — before 
bombing  of  the  north   had  been  resumed. 

Best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Morae, 
Sincerely. 

Lorxnb  Smubthwaxte. 

Lakb  Oswfxio,  Oreo., 

February  8,  1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsb, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mobse:  I  want  to  express 
my  approval  of  your  efforts  to  get  the  Viet- 
nam war  before  the  United  Nations  and  to 
have  it  debated  in  Congress. 

It  Is  of  vital  importance  that  the  people 
of  our  country  are  Informed  of  the  true  Issues 
at  stake  In  Vietnam  and  of  the  danger  to 
world  peace  If  the  war  thetia  continues. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CnAjdtB  W.  Jbnsbn. 


PoBTLfKD,  Obbo., 

February  6, 1968. 
Dear  Senator  Watnb  Morse:   First  I  say 
thanks  for  you  doing  such  gpod  work  for  our 
peace-loving  people  all  over  the  world. 

Peace — not  bombe  and  nitpalm   for  Viet- 
nam. 

Don't   escalate — Peace    n^r   in    Vletnaol 
Negotiate. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Hnj>A  BXNORICKSON. 


T 


CoqTTOLB,  Obbo., 
F^^ruary  4, 1968. 
Hon.  Watnb  Morsb, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morsb:  I  hUve  Just  Ustened 
to  your  report  from  Washington.  D.C.  avtx 
radio  KWRO.  Coqullle.  Greg.  - 

We  are  with  you  aU  the  way  on  your  Viet- 
nam policies.  Keep  these  reports  coming 
»nd  If  possible  wake  up  the  American  people. 

You  seem  to  be  one  of  a  few  of  our  Sena- 
tors whom  we  have  sent  to  Washington,  D.C, 


to  protect  our  Interests  at  home  that  hasn't 
fallen  under  the  hypnotic  ^>ell  of  J<^nson, 
Rusk  and  McNamara. 

Keep  theee  reports  coming  and  we'll  be 
listening. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Ana  A.  Spbncbb. 

Bbattt,  Obbo., 
February  4, 1988. 

Senator  Watnb  Mobsb  :  I  do  want  to  thank 
you  for  standing  up  for  us  here  In  Oregon. 
We  love  you.  Do  not  let  them  get  you  down. 
I  am  sitting  here  now  watching  you  on  TV 
question  that  man.  I  was  very  glad  to  here 
say  that  you  had  came  into  that  meeting 
to  lean  over  backways  but  it  wasnt  doing 
any  good  to  change  your  mind  and  that 
Senator  Williams  that  is  now  talking  is  a 
good  one  to.  You  are  now  asking  him  about 
the  ships  that  are  going  into  the  north  part 
If  they  are  British.  I  tell  them  to  stop  any- 
way or  we  would  sink  them.  And  you  are  so 
right  about  this  right  to  do  declare  war. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  any  right  at  all 
over  there.  We  cannot  win  anything  Just  like 
Korea  and  why  not  the  U.N.  It  Is  Just  a 
veto  game.  And  where  is  our  friends?  Are 
we  Just  the  one  keeper  of  the  world.  Why  oh 
why  are  they  not  there?  We  have  had  some 
poor  leaders  they  have  taken  us  from  the 
gold  standard  to  the  plastic  standard  In  our 
money  and  that  foreign  aid  money  is  awful. 
They  say  that  we  was  asked  to  come  over 
there  and  help  them.  I  sure  would  like  to 
have  that  answered.  I  am  Just  like  you  on 
that.  How  could  they  ask  when  they  did  not 
have  a  government?  I  am  not  much  of  a 
writer  but  there  are  lots  of  good  people  Just 
like  me  here  in  Oregon  that  think  this  way. 
I  do  wish  you  was  President.  You  could 
save  this  country.  It  sure  is  in  a  mess  now 
and  not  getting  any  better  fast.  It  sure 
looks  bad.  I  am  64  years  old  working  out 
6  miles  north  of  Beatty,  Oreg..  on  a  cow 
ranch  feeding  cattle — rain,  snow,  and  mud — 
Just  got  my  wage  slip.  I  made  (3,672  last 
year  In  wages.  They  have  taken  C133  In 
taxes  out  of  It.  More  power  to  you  Senator. 
Stay  with  them. 

Write  me  if  you  can  and  let  me  know  what 
we  can  do. 

Jack  Wkimbb. 


RxxospORT.  Obxg., 

February  3. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sib:  We  would  like  you  to  know  that 
we  appreciate  your  effort  against  the  unlaw- 
ful and  disgracefvU  war  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

H.  Stbong. 
ILA  S.  Stbono. 
John  Stbono. 


Mtbtlb  Cbeek,  Obbo., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnb  L.  Morsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C.  \ 

Dbab  Senator  Mobsb:  I  wast  to  let  you 
know  how  much  my  family  and  I  appreciate 
your  news-letters,  we  are  all  so  very  interested 
in  all  you  are  doing  for  us  and  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

My  folks  have  followed  you  all  through  the 
years  and  when  we  lived  in  Eugene,  we 
lived  Just  a  short  way  from  your  home  there. 

I  am  sorry  that  so  many  people  are  so 
blind  and  fall  to  realize  what  would  happen 
to  us  were  it  not  for  a  person  like  you. 

Oregon  Is  real  proud  of  you  and  there  will 
foe  many  prayers  offered  I  know  for  your 
success  and  hope  hope  that  Johnson  will 
open  his  eyes  and  realize  that  America  can- 
not afford  to  go  through  another  long  war,  we 
itOm*  already  lost  too  many  men  and  war  as 
you  know  never  accomplishes  anything. 


Ood  blaas  you  Senator  Mobsb  and  good 
luck. 

Sincerely, 

Gbacb  L.  Condbbt. 
Flo  to  Condrxt. 

FLOTO  3.  CONI»BT. 

Phobnix,  Obbo. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb. 

Dbab  Sib:  Only  too  often  I  feel  that  people 
such  as  myself  remain  silent  when  we 
should  speak  out  In  support  of  our  beliefs. 
It  has  finally  come  to  pass  that  I  feel  obli- 
gated to  state  that  I  suppcut  the  stand  that 
you  have  taken  on  Vietnam.  Aa  a  teacher  I 
quite  often  have  the  opp<xtunlty  to  discuss 
our  foreign  policy  with  other  professional 
men  and  find  the  majority  in  agreement 
with  you.  If  there  Is  any  service  that  I 
could  render  other  than  moral  support.  Z 
would  gladly  accept. 
Sincerely 

Gabt    Hbnsbix. 
Dianb   Hbndbix. 

Nobth  Bbnd,  Obbo. 

February  5,  1988. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Honobablb  Sbnatob:  Your  efforts  to 
present  the  facts  In  the  Vietnam  situation 
are  appreciated.  It  Is  an  extremely  fright- 
eiLlng  situation  when  the  apparent  majority 
of  U.S.  citizens  feel  that  the  declaration  of 
war  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  instead  of  the 
Congress.  How  can  the  United  States  say  it 
is  supporting  the  popular  will  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam  (or  South  Vietnam)  when  It  has 
Instigated  and  supf>orted  Junta  governments 
of  the  South? 

There  must  be  a  cc»nplete  lack  of  Inven- 
tiveness In  the  State  Department  as  they 
are  still  dedicated  to  the  outmoded  policy 
of  containment.  Certainly  a  revision  In 
most  of  our  foreign  policy  is  in  order.  We 
must  instigate  or  formulate  an  ideology  ap- 
pealing enough  to  combat  that  of  commu- 
nism. There  Is  no  war  of  ideologies  since 
we  have  none  in  our  foreign  relations.  The 
solution  may  be  quite  simple — Just  make 
our  SMlherence  to  the  Constitution.  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  BUI  of  Rights  ap- 
plicable to  foreign  policy  as  well  as  our 
domestic  policy.  There  Is  no  reason  for  a 
cession  of  hiunanltarlan  principles  at  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
On  one  hand  we  clearly  state  in  theee  great 
documents  that  we  believe  in  the  worth  and 
equality  of  man  and  in  the  virtue  of  free- 
dom— and  on  the  other  we  support  people 
such  as  Batista,  Franco,  Salazar,  and  the 
South  Vietnam  Juntas.  The  only  explana- 
tion is  that  we  are  sacrificing  principles  for 
short-range  objectives. 

Thank  you  for  any  consideration  you  may 
give  to  my  opinions.  Put  me  on  your  News- 
letter mailing  list.  You  typify  the  quality 
of  man  the  late  President  Kennedy  wrote 
about — "A  Profile  In  Courage." 
Yotirs, 

Jambs  D.  CuNNntoHAM. 

La  Gbandb,  Oreo., 

February  4, 1986. 
Hon.  Watnb  Morsb, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  wish  to  advise 
you  that  we  are  In  full  support  of  your  op- 
position of  the  undeclared  war.  and  the  esca- 
lation of  same  in  Vietnam,  and  asking  that 
this  grievance  be  placed  before  the  U.N.  for 
their  final  decision.  Why  have  a  Congress 
If  we  are  going  to  be  governed  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  military  staffs? 

We  have  always  labored  under  the  assump- 
tion that  our  Government  Is  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  without  any 
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cy  only  In  ease  of  war  on  enentlal  mili- 
tary strategy  b«lng  the  exception.  Secrecy 
In  our  Oovernment,  In  our  oplnloD,  points 
to  suspicion  and  distrust  In  our  elected  Oov- 
ernment servants  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
most  assuredly  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
American  people  tot  any  considerable  lengtb 
of  time. 

We  advocate  it  Is  high  time  that  someone 
In  Washington  awake  to  the  fact  that  our 
Nation  and  people  are  heading  for  bank- 
ruptcy In  our  efforts  to  police  the  world,  and 
handing  out  billions  of  dollars  of  oui  hard- 
earned  tax  moneys  to  any  so  and  so  regard- 
less of  any  benefits  to  be  derived  In  our  be- 
half for  these  expenditures. 

As  a  committee  of  one.  Senator  Moass,  you 
are  doing  an  admirable  Job  In  bringing  this 
deplorable  situation  to  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  We  congratulate  you  as  we  were 
beginning  to  assume  that  we  did  have  a 
rubberstamp  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ur.  and  Mrs.  Emxbt  A.  Colks. 

I  EUOXNK,  OSKG., 

\  Febrtutry  4,  1968. 

Sknatob  Moa4*:  My  congratulations  on 
your  stand,  especially  regarding  McNamara, 
Rusk,  and  their  testimony  In  secrecy.  (I'm 
referring  to  TV  program  February  4.) 

Tou  are  a  very  worthy  Senator — America 
needs  more  people  like  you  In  Washington. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Very  sincere  regards. 

H.  F.  Atxb. 


SwKKT  Hoia,  Oaxo., 

rebruary  4,  1968. 

DXAB  ScMAToa  Wathk  Mobax:  We  strongly 
support  your  views  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
We  admire  you  for  the  way  you  speak  out, 
with  no  beating  around  the  bush.  You  cer- 
tainly have  our  votes.  I've  talked  to  many 
people  that  feel  as  we  do. 

It  Is  time  the  American  people  know  the 
truth  of  what  Is  going  on  In  our  Oovem- 
nent. 

We  can't  see  all  the  suffering  and  killing 
of  our  young  American  boys,  Just  to  keep 
the  economy  of  our  country  up.  If  the 
companies  that  produce  defense  equipment 
had  to  produce  It  at  cost.  Instead  of  cost 
plus  In  the  time  of  war,  I  believe  that  would 
stop  a  lot  of  the  pressures  to  create  war.  Do 
you  agree? 

As  for  President  Johnson,  It's  too  bad  when 
we  let  one  man  have  so  much  power. 

Z  firmly  believe  that  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  assumed  much  too  much  power. 
I  also  believe  he  needs  some  new  advisers. 
I'm  afraid  those  few  men  of  power  are  going 
to  destroy  our  America  and  many  others,  if 
they  aren't  stopped. 

Is  there  any  way  lb  stop  them? 

We  Just  wanted  to  say  keep  up  the  good 
work  and  the  public  certainly  should  be  be- 
hind you.  Bring  the  pressure  to  bear  that 
you  deem  necessary  to  force  these  men  to 
make  the  rlgl^t  decisions.  With  our  sup- 
port. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Eva  Dixon. 


Olsnxdxk  Bxach,  Oans., 

February  3, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnk  Moaax, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

HoNOBABLx  Sot :  You  are  a  statesman  along 
with  Senator  Fulbsioht.  Senator  Diskskn, 
Oovemor  Hatfield,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  must  be  stopped;  also 
foreign  aid  to  those  countries  who  are  not 
cooperative  In  our  efforts  toward  peace  and 
freedom. 

It  would  seem  to  lu  taxpayers,  voters,  and 
parents  tbati  our  cause  could  beet  be  at- 
Ulned  by  seeking  out  those  Senators  who 
share  our  thinking  and  with  a  combined 
effort  of  all  of  you  that  you  can  force  the 


powers  that  be  to  withdraw  now.  stop  the 
bombing  and  bring  our  troops  home. 

Out  President  la  leading  us  Into  a  world 
war  and  the  consequences  are  unthinkable. 
The  people  of  foreign  nations  hate  us,  our 
foreign  aid  Is  not  appreciated. 

The  only  way  we  voters  can  say  our  little 
bit  Is  through  people  like  yourself  and  oiu: 
vote  at  the  polls.  Unfortunately  we  cannot 
express  ourselves  at  the  polls  at  this  time, 
otherwise  you  would  see  a  new  President  and 
many  new  Ck>ngresfimen. 

We  appreciate  the  fine  Job  you  are  doing 
and  please  keep  It  up.    We  know  and  hope 
that  you  will  seek  others  to  help  you. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Rot  B.  Dkstkb. 

POBTULMD,   OKXO., 

February  7, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnk  MoasK, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sib:  Now  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  reached  a  climax  of  different  opinions,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  offering  my  suggestions 
of  discipline  to  fit  the  case. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  RussU  and  China 
are  botli  intensely  afraid  of  the  United 
States.  That  we  are  on  their  eastern  shore- 
line Is  scaring  them  to  death.  From  our 
position  we  can  bomb  them  to  utter  de- 
struction. If  these  countries  were  to  crowd 
BO  close  to  us  In  America  we  too,  would  be 
soared  to  death.  We  were  equally  frightened 
when  Russia  did  aline  itself  to  Cuba  and  we 
were  equally  demanding  they  get  out.  They 
got  out  until  they  seemed  to  us  to  be  no 
menace.  Why  do  we  not  do  the  same  by 
getting  out  of  Vietnam  with  as  much  grace 
as  possible  without  waiting  to  be  beaten 
over  the  head?  Your  contention  that  the 
undeclared  war  by  us  Is  unconstitutional  Is 
an  excellent  route  to  do  Just  this.  The  TV 
debate  which  presented  you  demanding  au- 
thority for  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
war  was  very  well  stated  and  must  have  In- 
spired many  people  as  It  did  me. 

Why  don't  we  give  them  a  chance  to  prove 
their  suggestions  for  peace?  Why  don't  we 
prove  our  good  will  by  giving  them  a  free 
hand?  It  could  be  no  more  devastating 
tha^  the  present  strategy  of  slaughtering 
our  young  men  aimlessly  to  an  unknown 
goal. 

If  they  do  not  keep  their  word  we  can  put 
pressure  on  them  later  when  we  have  full 
authority  to  do  so. 

Vietnam  Is  a  country  Imbued  with  demo- 
cratic Ideals  that  seem  a  direct  threat  to 
their  neighbors,  the  Oommunlsts.  A  thor- 
oughly communistic  regime  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  would  be  a  real  threat  to  us, 
too.  Cuba  may  be  trying  for  one  stronger 
than  ever  before.  We  are  watching  all 
American  countries,  not  for  aggression,  but 
for  protection.  The  world  \o6ka  to  United 
States  for  protection  and  leadership.  As 
such  we  have  worldwide  decisions  to  make 
In  Intwest  of  the  rest.  Such  as  the  head  of 
a  family  must  make,  or  a  teacher  In  a  clasa- 
room.  When  faced  with  two  strong  unruly 
members  of  either,  who  must  cooperate  with 
the  leader  and  other  members.  Is  beating  the 
only  answer?  Are  leaders  who  ask  other 
members  of  the  group  how  beat  to  deal  with 
the  unruly  ones  forced  to  accept  their  final 
decisions?  Do  or  should  the  lesser  mem- 
bers expect  their  own  opinions  to  sway  the 
leader  beyond  his  better  Judgment?  Is  not- 
Judgment  the  main  characteristic  of  a 
leader?  Is  not  part  of  good  leadership  the 
ability  and  wllllngnees  to  trust  the  unruly 
ones  until  he  wins  their  good  will?  Does  not 
every  parent  experience  to  this  extent?  Does 
such  a  parent  lose  face?  Not  so  long  as  It 
la  the  psychological  thing  to  do? 

When  Asian  countries  demand  we  get  out, 
we  should  get  out.  Bow  low  and  get  out, 
with  the  understanding  that  If  we  retivn  It 
is  not  for  aggression,  but  defense  of  our 
commitments. 


Russia  bowed  out  for  us  and  we  reelected 
her  for  It.  Let  us  not  be  too  proud  of  our. 
selves  to  reciprocate.  If  what  we  are  doing 
now  Is  unconstitutional,  let  us  work  to  prove 
It  to  everyone  so  as  to  ease  the  explanation  of 
our  retreat. 

The  cost  of  a  legal  unlimited  war  will  be 
staggering;  of  an  Illegal  war  with  Its  regular 
and  extended  benefits  to  veierans  will  be 
prohibitive.  Those  who  feel  as  I  do  are 
hoping  and  depending  on  you  and  youz  sup- 
porters to  demand  that  this  war  he  de- 
clared by  Congress  only  so  we  can  ret\im 
home  with  honesty  to  base  our  war  activi- 
ties with  basic  Judgment  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people.    Let  us  demand  It. 

tdn.  BKXTHA  C.  PBIRINI. 
NXWBKRC,  ORKO., 

January  30,  1966. 

Deab  Senator  Morse:  I  listened  today  to 
the  congressional  conference  with  great  In- 
terest and  respect  for  you.  You  are  the  one 
man  who  seems  to  possess  the  courage  and 
Integrity  of  speaking  the  truth.  That  you 
say  what  must  be  said  In  spite  of  all  the 
clever  mlsh-mash  of  concealment;  that  you 
feel  It  imperative  to  let  the  public  know 
what  the  real  status  quo  Is,  makes  you  not 
only  outstanding  as  a  Congressman,  but  a 
man  of  conviction  and  a  man  furthermora, 
who  realises  the  Importance  of  getting  the 
truth  across  to  the  average  U.S.  citizen  In 
spite  of  his  or  her  apathy.  I  will  say  a 
prayer  for  you  tonight  and  Just  hope  that 
enough  people  heard  and  listened  to  what 
you  had  to  say  to  write  In  and  express 
themselves. 

I  have  agreed  with  you  all  down  the  line. 
Where  Indeed  are  our  allies?  That  we  did 
not  utilize  all  the  machinery  set  up  for 
peace  via  the  U.N.  Is  a  scandal.  Why  do  we 
fear  the  Communists  so  much  that  we 
should  take  such  unilateral  tactics?  En- 
dangering the  whole  earth.  We  should 
possess   more   wisdom   and   more   humility. 

No  despot  lives  forever,  even  mad  dogs  like 
Hitler,  this  is  one  Instance  where  warfare  was 
necessary,  but  an  emerging  nation  wishing 
to  settle  Its  own  destiny  should  be  allowed 
to.  Interfering  is  much  like  the  fallacy  of 
trying  to  take  sides  In  a  marital  dispute.  A 
civil  war  such  as  our  own,  bloody,  tragic  and 
in  many  ways  a  universal  question,  was.  In 
all  intrinsic  ways,  our  own  private  matter. 
Had  England  or  France  taken  sides.  It  should 
have  Incurred  nothing  but  hatred  for  dec- 
ades to  follow.  England  did  In  a  sense.  All 
nations  try  to  gain  economic  advantage  in 
one  way  or  another,  but  It  doesnt  excuse  it. 
Our  moral  right  to  go  Into  Vietnam  with 
military  force  Is,  as  you  have  reiterated  so 
many  times,  completely  unethical  and  Im- 
moral. And  as  I  see  It  the  Vletcong  will 
naturally  refuse  to  negotiate  so  long  as  we 
are  there  In  such  force,  with  our  bombers,— 
bases,  men  and  ammunition  primed — wbat'i 
more  they  are  playing  a  wise  game  indeed. 
How  long  can  we  maintain  such  a  wldescale 
action,  ever  necessary  to  escalate,  always  , 
more  costly?  It  is  a  question  of  pure  logic. 
They  will  bleed  us  white.  Once  China  Is 
Involved,  It  will  be  interminable,  and  a  young 
militant  country,  having  such  a  loss  of  face 
due  to  our  exclusion  of  them  from  the  UJJ. 
from  our  indifference  to  them  as  a  nation, 
will  be  able  to  expend  more  manpower,  and 
hatred  and  zeal  than  we  could  possibly  con- 
ceive of.  Most  of  the  young  men  drafted 
have  only  the  vaguest  concept  of  what  we 
are  doing  or  trying  to  do,  some  are  actively 
opposed.  Our  heart  isn't  in  it  If  the  truth 
be  known,  and  no  amount  of  expensive  and 
advanced  material  of  war  will  make  up  the 
deficit.  And  the  Vietnamese  are  bewildered 
and  confused  and  little  wonder.  They  are 
truly  deserving  of  settling  their  own  destiny. 
Rusk  was  rather  embarrassed  today  when 
asked  why  we  hadn't  signed  the  Geneva 
agreement.  Why  we  had  selected  a  puppet 
government   had   prevented  a   plebiscite  In 
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1954.  We  have  acted  like  a  paranoid  nation, 
convinced  that  we,  and  we  alone,  have  the 
answers,  that  we,  and  we  Alone,  can  Judge 
how  and  where  the  little  nations  of  the 
world  should  go.  And  like  aU  paranoids,  the 
driving  force  is  fear.  Why  should  we  fear 
communism  so  damned  much?  Russia  has 
become  more  and  more  democratic,  we  have 
become  more  and  more  socialized.  The  de- 
marcation Is  becoming  less  and  less.  We 
have  an  increasing  population,  an  automated 
civilization,  more  people  [to  feed,  house, 
clothe,  entertain,  educate,  pare  for  in  sick- 
ness and  old  age;  outer  ebace  to  explore, 
oceans  to  study  and  utUlw  for  mankind, 
deserts  to  make  productltt,  many,  many 
human  Ills  to  eliminate  or  control.  Cancer, 
birth  defects,  mental  illnest,  etc.  Our  own 
civil  rights  problems,  good  heavens,  we  have 
enough  to  do,  and  by  doing  these  things  and 
helping  the  small  countriee,  the  large  im- 
poverished countries  with  their  socio-eco- 
nomic, and  perhaps  their  njedical  problems, 
why  do  we  need  wars?  Even  madmen  like 
Hitler  could  be  constrained  and  controlled 
by  the  civilized  machinery  aet  up  in  the  UJI. 
charter  and  with  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  greater  nations.  It  is  rather  Ironic 
that  we  were  the  only  large  nation  who 
failed  to  support  Woodrow  Wilson's  Geneva 
Treaty,  and  that  we  failed  again  to  utilize 
the  U.N.  or  sign  the  Genev*  Treaty  in  1954. 
The  charter  was  written  and  signed  in  our 
own  United  States  and  we  fall  to  acknowledge 
It.  I  am  angry  Senator  Morse,  and  very 
ashamed  and  sad. 

This  may  not  be  proper  jirocedure,  but  I'd 
appreciate  your  referring  <hl8  to  President 
Johnson — my  letters  to  hl|a  are  never  an- 
swered— thank  you.  . 
Sincerely, 

Mart  Le^nsx  Diamoni). 

NEW9KR0,  Orec, 
November  20, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  A4  you  know  from 
my  previous  letters,  I  am  Violently  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  indeed  unethical  and  Immoral. 
Now  that  it  is  escalating .  to  the  point  of 
utter  massacre,  I  am  sick  ai  heart.  Not  only 
for  our  own,  but  all  the  i  others  Involved, 
civilians  and  yes  even  the  I|9rth  Vietnamese. 
Had  we  pursued  an  ethical  course,  letting 
them  have  a  plebiscite,  a  tree  choice,  and 
they  had  then  requested  dur  assistance,  we 
might  have  a  moral  reaaod  for  being  there, 
but  as  it  is — 

I  was  recently  in  San  Francisco  and  visited 
the  Berkeley  campus.  I  WM  rather  tunazed 
and  appalled  by  the  studeiits'  campaigns  for 
so-called  freedom.  Freedom  for  sex.  As 
through  this  has  not  always  been  to  some  ex- 
tent. Now  with  oral  contraceptives  it  is 
without  doubt  completely  a  matter  of  choice. 
Another  table  was  set  up  for  freedom  to 
smoke  marihuana.  Now,  possibly  this  Is 
a  good  way  to  let  off  adolescent  steam,  but 
when  a  serious  and  vital  problem  such  as 
oiu-  Involvement  with  Vietnam  is  concerned, 
I  found  it  thoroughly  objectionable.  Fur- 
thermore, the  students  representing  the  antl- 
Vletnam.  were  terrible  looking  people,  un- 
shaven, unwashed,  dressed  to  sloppy  clothes 
and  in  every  respect  evil  amelUng  and  re- 
pellent. Had  I  not  been  with  friends,  or 
shall  I  say,  my  husband,  I'd  have  had  the 
courage  of  my  convictions  and  told  them 
exactly  the  way  I  believe  most  people  feel. 
It  deflnltelv  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
appear  unshaven  and  unwashed  to  make 
their  rebellion  known.  Par  better  that  they 
conform  In  the  small  things  in  order  to  gam 
acceptance  and  recognlUon  in  the  real  Is- 
sues. However,  unlike  ycm,  dear  Senator 
MoRsi,  I  didn't  have  my  tongue  until  I  had 
left  the  scene  of  action.  Incidentally,  our 
friends  were  Bob  Ginsberg  and  wife,  your 
former  campaign  assistant. 

This  is  not  written  as  an  appeal  for  my 
own  children,  smce  my  oldest  la  a  doctor 


practicing  m  A^iland,  Dreg.,  the  rest  of 
my  children  are  girls,  married  to  men  beyond 
the  age  group.  It  is  written  in  a  smcere 
attempt  to  avert  this  awful  holocaust. 

Please  forgive  this  dreadfully  typed  letter, 
it  Is  a  machine  long  abiised  by  my  four 
children. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  South 
American  contacts.    I  Just  wish  there  were 
more  of  you  in  our  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Mart  Diampnd. 

P.S. — ^Forgive — ^this  was  never  mailed 
thought  I'd  stick  it  In  Just  to  let  you  know. 
I  meant  well — ^way  back  \n  November. 

Toledo,  Orxg., 
February  3, 1966. 
Watnk  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  on  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

J.  E.  Wright. 


La  Grande,  Oreo., 

February  2, 1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  wish  to  tell  you  how  very 
much  we  appreciate  your  efforts  in  trying 
to  stop  the  slaughter  of  our  young  men -in 
Vietnam.  We  also  feel  this  is  a  senseless 
war  and  should  be  stopped. 

Glad  also  for  the  men  in  Congress  who 
are   beginning   to  see   the   light,   but   wish 
they  weren't  so  weak  kneed  about  it  but 
had  some  of  your  drive. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Chandlxs. 

Portland,  Oreo, 
January  31. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  listened  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  speech  this  mornmg,  and  I 
can  assure  you  I  am  very  concerned.  I  have 
little  faith  in  the  so-called  peace  offensive 
that  has  been  taking  place.  I  don't  know 
what  you  can  do  to  slow  our  headlong  pace 
toward  world  war  m,  but  I  am  confident 
you  will  do  all  you  can. 

We  can  say  goodby  to  the  Great  Society 
because  any  realist  knows  you  can't  have 
both,  guns  and  butter.  As  I  see  it.  it  is  an 
old  man's  war  and  a  young  man's  fight,  but 
if  it  goes  too  far  it  may  be  everybody's  fight. 

Hoping  Bomethmg  can  be  done  before  it  is 
too  late. 

I  remain  your  constituent  for  a  sane  for- 
eign policy. 

Harriet  M.  Cooper. 

Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 

February  1,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Senator  Morse;  Last  Sunday 
I  viewed  part  of  the  press  program  on  the 
discussion  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  appreci- 
ated  very  much  your  consideration  and  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  the  American  public. 
We  are  concerned  to  see  the  mdlvldual  free- 
doms dwindling  in  our  beloved  country. 

I  had  not  thought  of  writing  until  the 
enclosed  clipping  appeared  in  last  night's 
paper.  You  may  be  aware  of  this  proced\ire 
by  the  draft  boards  already,  but  In  any  event 
I  would  like  to  register  my  disapproval.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  make  my  voice  heard  except 
to  bring  this  matter  to  yo\ir  attention  and 
register  my  feelings  against  this  unfairness. 

It  brings  to  my  mind  the  efforts  of  Hitler  to 
produce  a  piire  race  of  high  intelligence  by 
eliminating  the  average  or  less.  Is  our  fair 
country  following  in  his  footsteps  in  send- 
ing the  ones  of  average  intelligence  off  to 
Vietnam  to  be  eliminated  and  spare  the  ones 
with  the  high  IQ?  There  was  much  said  In 
the  press  and  over  the  air  against  such  cruel 


discrimination  by  Herr  Hitler  m  trying  to 
produce  a  race  of  masterminds.  Have  we 
forgotten?  There  are  many  with  high  IQ's 
in  the  mental  institutions  and  behind  prison 
bars.  I  personally  know  of  some  with  high 
IQ's  who  are  misfits  in  society  and  have  to 
be  cared  for  by  the  state. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Respectfully, 

Arnold  C.  Liem. 

[From  the  Grants  Pass  Courier] 
Board  Member  Qtrrrs  Over  Student  Draft 

La  Grande. — The  program  for  drafting  col- 
lege students  into  military  service  is  both 
unrealistic  and  unfair,  Lyle  H.  Johnson  said 
in  a  letter  released  today,  announcing  his 
resignation  from  the  La  Grande  draft  board. 

Johnson,  who  also  Is  registrar  of  Eastern 
Oregon  College,  suggested  It  would  "be  more 
fair  to  use  some  form  of  random  selection" 
than  to  base  selection  on  gjade  point  averages 
and  test  scores. 

Moreover,  he  said,  "I  find  myself  in  an  un- 
tenable position  of  calling  college  students 
Into  the  Armed  Forces  on  the  one  hand  and 
on  the  other  as  registrar  at  Eastern  Oregon 
doing  everything  possible  to  keep  these 
students  in  school." 

He  said  there  is  little  correlation  between 
college  grade  point  averages  and  success  In 
later  life,  and  to  base  draft  selection  on  these 
is  "entirely  unrealistic  and  unfair." 

Johnson  said  the  registrar's  office  had  been 
deluged  "with  students  presenting  forms 
from  their  respective  boards  asking  for  the 
number  of  credits  they  are  carrying,  their 
cumulative  grade  point  average  and  their 
grade  point  average  the  past  term.  Further- 
more, these  young  men  are  advised  by  their 
boards  that  unless  this  information  is  fur- 
nished within  2  weeks  they  vrill  be  classified 
1-A.  The  college  had  not  been  notified  of 
this  procediu-e  and  as  of  this  date  has  not 
been  able  to  figure  the  cumulative  grade 
point  averages  since  the  fall  term.   •    •   •" 

The  resignation  was  sent  to  Sprague 
Carter,  Portland,  Oreg.,  director  of  Selective 
Service,  who  had  announced  last  week  that 
the  information  was  going  to  be  required 
and  the  deadline  for  getting  it  back  was 
2  weeks.  At  the  time  he  said  it  was  up  to 
the  Institutions  to  meet  the  deadline  if  they 
didn't  want  their  students  to  loee  their 
deferments. 

A  spokesman  at  Portland  Cocomunlty  Col- 
lege said  counselors  had  been  handling  some 
of  the  clerical  work  In  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  students'  requests  for  reports. 

EooENx,  Oreo., 
January  28, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Among  the  confusion 
of  protests  over  the  war  m  Vietnam,  the 
bases  for  the  protests  are  often  lost.  One  of 
the  least  imderstood  ptositlons  is  that  of  those 
who  support  the  goals  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
but  not  the  means  being  used  to  implement 
these  goals.  Too  often  the  assumption  is 
made  that  If  a  person  protests  U.S.  actions, 
be  is  also  protesting  U.S.  goals. 

I  fully  believe  In  the  goals  of  protecting  the 
world  from  Communist  domination  and  pro- 
viding a  climate  in  which  democratic  growth 
is  possible.  In  \inderdeveloped  areas  the  lat- 
ter goal  is  often  contingent  on  the  former. 

The  United  States  has  concentrated  on  mil- 
itary power  as  a  means  to  achieving  the  above 
goals.  The  frequent  threat  to  our  goals  In 
areas  such  as  Vietnam  would  suggest  that 
this  concentration  on  a  single  means  has  not 
been  sufficiently  effective  to  sustain  our 
goals  through  time. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achieTement  of  the 
Kennedy  admmistratlon  in  foreign  policy 
was  in  creating  a  shift  in  American  percep- 
tion.   Kennedy  created  a  climate  in  which 
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Amarlcuu  were  no  loncer  ao  worried  about 
the  Imminence  of  Communist  mllltery 
threat. 

With  tble  climate  It  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  move  into  bew  areas,  new  means,  at 
confronting  the  Communist  challenge.  In- 
stead of  taking  advantage  of  this  climate. 
Johnson  has  gone  back  to  heavy  reliance  on 
military  means  of  policy  Imikementatlon. 
Part  of  this  may  have  been  necessitated  by 
deteriorated  conditions  In  Vietnam.  But  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  any  basic  change 
of  means  of  Implementing  foreign  policy 
goals  In  respect  to  other  areas  of  the  world. 
Either  the  opportunity  for  new  directions 
was  not  perceived,  or  it  has  been  Ignored. 
.  What  I  as  a  citizen  expect  from  my  Gov- 
ernment In  international  relations  is  not  re- 
liance on  the  same  assumptions  about  the 
usefulness  of  military  power,  but  creative 
new  ideas  In  foreign  policy  and  diplomacy.  I 
expect  some  novel  thinking  coming  from  the 
State  Department,  not  continuing  reliance 
on  old  Ideas  from  the  Pentagon. 

The  Idea  of  finding  nonmllltary  alterna- 
tives to  support  American  goals  is  fairly 
ooDunon,  especially  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity. As  far  as  I  know,  little  research  has 
been  done  to  find  ways  to  Implement  realistic 
alternatives.  Studies  of  both  first  steps  and 
long-range  projects  are,  of  co\irse,  crucial  In 
order  to  realize  new  methods  of  pursuing 
American  foreign  policy.  Such  studies  are 
also  beyond  the  interested  but  unskilled  citi- 
zen such  as  myself.  My  siiggestlon  Is  that 
some  time,  effort,  and  money  be  devoted  to 
such  a  search,  and  I  feel  that  such  a  search 
and  Its  results  would  Interact  favcMvbly  with 
the  desires  of  many  Americans. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  jAKxa  P.  Bocae. 

Statk  or  OaxooH, 
Salem,  Oreg..  February  7, 1989. 
Hon.  Watnz  MoasB. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Bunding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

OxAK  SsMAToa  MoBsi:  Just  a  note  to  say 
that  I  was  very  pleased  to  talk  with  you  last 
week  In  Washington.  D.C.  and  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  victory  in  flzuOly  getting  the 
Vietnam  Issue  before  the  United  Nations. 
To  use  a  Monism,  I  believe  you  are  dead 
right. 

Toun  very  truly, 

IiAWaZMCB  A.  AaCRXNBaZMNSa, 

Public  Defender. 

CLACKAMaa  COITMTT  DnCOOATIC  PaBTT, 

MUioaiUeie,  Oreg.,  February  2, 1M«. 
Hon.  Warn  Momb. 
UJ.  Senator, 
VS.  Senate  BuiUUng. 
Waefiington,  D.C. 

Dkas  SzNAToa:  A  nation  la  only  as  strong 
as  the  oonfldMice  of  the  people  In  Its  lead- 
ers. We  are  weak  and  divided  when  our  peo- 
ple do  not  understand  where  the  Oofem- 
ment  Is  taking  them  and  how  It  expects  to 
reach  Its  announced  end  of  peace  in  Asia. 
Trying  to  cruah  public  discusaloD  OD  theae 
Issuee  only  repells  the  citizens  reliance  in  our 
Government.  Thus  I  haw  been  greatly  con- 
cerned about  our  Nation.  Seldom  do  I  dis- 
cuss the  personallUee  of  our  leaders  with  my 
neighbors,  but  lately  I  find  more  and  more 
people  coming  to  me  voicing  their  disap- 
proval of  the  President's  aotloD  coDcemlng 
our  current  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

Although  we  know  the  period  of  Isola- 
tionism is  over,  and  we  trust  that  it  ahall 
never  advance  again;  we  beUeve  that  our  In- 
tervention in  the  struggle  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam  u  Ulegal.  On  numerous  oooaslona. 
the  AmMloan  people  have  been  told  by  the 
past  admlnistraUons,  that  we  ai«  In  South 
V>«tnam  as  a  guest  of  that  Government. 
However,  acoortUng  to  the  agreements  o* 
Qeneira   of    1B64   no   legal   government 


estabUshecL  Purther,  we  were  to  help  super- 
vise free  elections  to  unify  the  peoide  of  both 

secUons  of  Vietnam  m  IBM.  We  established 
a  puppet  government  and  put  Diem  in  as 
premier.  This  we  advocate  was  an  illegal 
acUon.  Why  did  we  not  ratify  the  Geneva 
Treaty  of  1954? 

How  does  our  preeent  administration  ex- 
pect the  citizens  of  this  great  Nation  to  c^er 
any  moral  support  to  Its  programs  when  we 
are  purposely  told  lies  upon  liee  about  the 
southeast  Asian  struggle.  Both  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
Issue  conflicting  stories  with  each  other 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  At 
one  moment,  the  public  Is  Informed  that  the 
war  will  soon  be  over — then,  in  a  few  days, 
a  reassessment  has  been  made  and  It  will 
be  several  years  until  our  servicemen  are 
returned  home. 

It  appears  that  money  is  being  wasted  on 
around-the-world  crusades  for  peace  when 
Prealdent  L.  B.  Johnson  does  not  appear 
willing  to  talk  peace  on  any  conditions  but 
his  own.  The  President  said  he  would  not 
negotiate  with  North  Vietnam.  However.  It 
appears  that  he  groupe  the  Vletcong  as  part 
of  the  North  Vietnam  forces.  From  all  sur- 
veys and  reports  that  we  have  In  our  posses- 
sion, we  are  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Vletcong  are  In  reality  citizens  of  South 
Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  has  approached  Con- 
gress on  various  occasions  seeking  unlimited 
power  in  regards  to  continuing  war  In  Viet- 
nam. We  believe  the  President  seeks  his 
"vote  of  confidence"  from  Congrees,  knowing 
that  he  could  not  get  such  from  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Codktltutlon  of 
the  United  States  of  America  does  not  grant 
Congress  the  power  to  give  the  Preeldent  of 
the  United  States  Inherent  powers.  Powers 
to  declare  war  are  delegated  to  the  duly 
elected  Members  of  Congress.  This  power 
cannot  be  given  to  a  Prealdent  by  resolu- 
tion. It  may  only  be  delegated  to  a  Presi- 
dent by  a  constitutional  amendment.  This 
has  not  been  done.  We,  therefore,  commend 
you  for  upholding  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  when  asked  to  grant  the  Presi- 
dent unlimited  powers. 

We  believe  Inherent  power  of  the  President 
lasts  only  as  long  as  It  U  necessary  for  him 
to  respond  in  the  interest  of  meeting  an 
emergency.  Purther,  we  advocate  that  he  has 
the  clear  duty  of  proceeding  as  quickly  as 
poaalble  to  Congreea  and  ask  for  a  declaration 
of  war. 

As  a  result  of  Congress  granting  the  present 
administration  the  Inherent  power  he  re- 
quests, our  foreign  policy  has  become  placed 
more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  military. 
Thus  making  the  role  Congress  and  the 
people  play  In  this  area  much  less. 

Machavelll  once  wrote  that  the  power  at 
might  makes  right.  We  shuddw  with  a  fear 
our  preeent  leader,  at  times,  follows  this 
much  rebuked  philosophy.  He  seeks  con- 
sent of  the  Congress,  but  often  forgets  that 
we,  the  people  believe  that  he  should  also 
listen  to  the  advice  of  the  Congress.  We  fear 
that  In  1969  and  again  in  1908  many  Members 
of  Congress  will  realize  that  the  people  of 
America  are  alert  and  knowing  of  the  con- 
tradictions l>elng  given  by  the  President  and 
his  close  advisers.  A  time  of  reckoning  will 
come  for  all  Members  of  Congrees  when  their 
names  appear  at  the  ballot  box. 

Our  responsibilities  to  South  Vietnam  are 
no  more  than  any  other  nation  that  belongs 
to  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. Currently  we  are  paying  97  percent  of 
all  the  coets  of  financing  a  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  have  not  requested  the  other  seven  m«n- 
bers  of  8EATO  to  share  their  burden.  It 
is  somewhat  Ironic  that  Vietnam  is  not  even 
a  member  of  this  organization. 

No   war   has   been   declared   in  southeast 
Asia  and  yet  we  are  bombing  North  Vlet- 
8ui«ly  no  one  can  ratlonallae  suoh 


an  act  a*  being  legal.  AU  authority  to  wage 
war,  if  there  really  ever  Is  any  such  author- 
ity, lies  within  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tions and  not  with  a  single  nation.  History 
has  proven  that  every  nation  which  has  be- 
come drunk  with  military  power  has  fallen. 
Our  leaders  believe  our  conspiracy  with  eco- 
nomic aid  binds  all  nations  to  our  dictates. 
When  wUl  the  leaders  of  this  Nation  real- 
ize that  our  dollars  will  be  sucked  from 
imder  lu  by  every  nation  that  we  allow  to 
do  so;  but,  they  will  not.  In  return,  stand 
beside  us? 

Senator,  we  urge  you  to  continue  your 
present  public  discussions  about  our  Illegal 
actions  in  Vietnam.  We  believe  the  public 
will  stand  behind  the  Constitution  of  this 
Nation,  if  they  know  the  facts.  Purther, 
we  are  s\xre  they  will  not  condone  giv- 
ing the  President  unlimited  powers  in  an 
Illegal   and  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 

Thanking  you  for  displaying  that  we,  in 
Oregon,  have  a  man  we  can  trust  to  let  the 
world  know  when  we,  the  people,  are  los- 
ing some  of  our  rights  and  trusting  that  I 
may  once  again  serve  you  in  some  way  here 
in  Oregon  to  get  the  message  to  the  voters. 
I  remain. 

Democratically  yours, 

Fkanx  C.  Clou. 

Thx  Wallowa  Countt  CHixrrAtN, 
Knterprise,  Oreg.,  February  8, 1968. 
Senator  Watnz  Mobzx, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkaz  SxNAToa  MoRsx :  I  have  admired  your 
courage.  Independence,  and  intelligence  in 
the  Senate  for  many  years  and  think  that  It 
Is  about  time  I  told  you  so.  In  my  own  work 
as  a  newspaper  editor  I  realize  how  gratify- 
ing It  is  sometimes  to  know  that  somebody 
apypreclates  a  fellow's  efforts. 

Your  strong  stand  in  opposition  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam  has  been  so  forceful  and  so  logi- 
cal that  I  feel  siire  it  Is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  there  are  now  a  large 
number  of  key  people  speaking  out  against 
our  southeast  Asia  policies  where  a  short  time 
ago  you  were  standing  almost  alone. 

When  I  saw  you  on  television  at  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  hearings  and 
heard  your  remarks,  I  was  thrilled.  I  was 
equally  impressed  by  your  argimients  on 
"Meet  the  Press,"  and  again  when  you  an- 
swered the  President  after  his  attack  to 
Hawaii  on  thoee  who  oppoee  him  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  can  somehow  recover  our  senses,  stop 
this  war  in  Vietnam,  and  get  this  problem 
before  the  United  Nations,  we  may  find  that 
this  period  of  umiateral  violence  marks  the 
end  of  an  era  of  big  stick  diplomacy.  If  It 
does,  history  will,  I  feel  sure,  accord  to  you 
one  of  the  key  roles  In  bringing  this  about. 

I  regret  that  other  members  of  the  Oregon 
delegation  In  Congress  have  not  been  is 
statesmanlike  and  as  courageous  as  you  have 
In  these  trying  tlmee. 

Please  convey  to  Senator  FuLBaicHT  my 
very  high  regard  for  him.  He  has  always 
been  a  great  man,  and  he  Is  having  his  finest 
hours  today. 

Sincerely, 

GWZN  T.  COITIN. 


Portland,  Orec. 
February  9, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  SnrATOR  Mobse:  I  recently  moved  to 
Oregon  from  New  Jersey,  having  chosen  to 
work  In  Portland  and  to  sample  the  pleasures 
of  the  Northwest.  I  am  writing  at  this  time 
simply  to  state  my  unqualified  support  for 
you  In  your  position  regarding  the  atrocious 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  heartily  concxir  in  your 
responses  to  the  administration,  past  and 
present,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  atata  the  position  of  what  I  hope  Is  ft 
majority  of  American  citizens. 


February  16,  1966 
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Tour  recent  refusal  to  accept  Jack  Vaughn 
as  the  new  Director  of  what  la  probably  the 
only  truly  worthwhile  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  U.S.  Government  Is  also  hearten- 
ing. I  shall  do  everything  In  my  power  to 
support  you  in  your  seemingly  hopeless 
defense  of  civil  liberties  and  in  your  continu- 
ing quest  for  peace.  i 

With  best  wishes  for  a  suMessftil  session 
this    year    and    an    even    naore    successful 
prosecution  of  the  peace  effon;. 
filncerely  yours. 

MlCHA^Ii  Stockican. 

BE«rt>,  Oreo., 
Felifnuary  7, 1966. 
Hon.  Watitb  Morse. 
Semte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Watne:  Congratulatllbns  on  your 
stand  on  Vietnam;  you  have  many  people 
behind  you  In  this  community.  Two  senior 
high  school  students,  taking  social  science, 
took  it  upon  thenuelves  to  canvass  60  homes 
In  Bend.  Forty-seven  said  "Stop  the  war" 
and  didn't  care  how;  two  were  noncocnmlttal 
and  one  wanted  the  war  escalated. 

This  propaganda  that  only  t  percent  of  the 
university  students  are  oppoeed  to  this  war 
[a  false.  From  my  contact  with  university 
students  in  Oregon  the  percentage  is  much 
over  60  percent  and  of  soclaJ  science  stu- 
dents the  percent  in  Is  exces*  of  80  percent. 

Of  friends  I  come  In  contact  with  there 
is  only  one  (a  banker)  that  doesn't  feel  as  I 
do  and  he  is  against  integration,  too. 

This  Vietnam  war  is  the  biggest  blunder 
this  Nation  has  made  in  the  60  years  I  have 
lived  in  this  great  Nation.  The  only  real 
commitment  we  have  la  to  thousands  of  acres 
of  rubber  trees  representing  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  a  few  people.  I  suspect  that  there  are 
tungsten  and  tin  mines  involted,  too.  How 
long  do  you  think  we  would  etand  still  for 
China  or  Russia's  waging  war  of  this  nature 
as  close  to  our  borders  as  we  are  to  China's 
border. 

I  can  understand  our  fear  Of  China  after 
the  way  they  were  exploited  by  England  for 
10  many  years,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  us 
to  kindle  this  fire  of  hatred  and  get  us  into 
a  devastating  war  and  there  U  where  we  are 
heading. 

China  should  not  be  kept  out  of  the  UJf. 
I  am  convinced  that  China  la  making  great 
strides  toward  becoming  a  flourishing,  pro- 
gressive and  powerful  nation  so  we  had  bet- 
ter bolster  some  good  relationships  before  It 
is  too  late.  I  feel  that  Felix  Greene's  book. 
"China,  the  Country  Americans  Are  Not  Al- 
lowed To  Know,"  published  paperback  (Bal- 
lantlne  Books,  New  York,  No.  628)  gives  an 
accurate  and  valid  picture  of  China. 

These  trips  LH.J.  is  sendinj;  people  around 
to  foreign  countries  are  not  to  find  ways  of 
peace  but  rather  to  bolster  his  propaganda 
machine.  In  his  message  to  the  Nation,  Con- 
0SZ8SIONAL  Record,  page  148,  paragraph  7: 
"Abie  and  experienced  spokesmen  have  vis- 
ited In  behalf  of  America  more  than  40  coun- 
tries. We  have  talked  to  more  than  a  hun-/* 
dred  governments — all  113  that  we  have 
relations  with  and  some  that  we  do  not.  We 
talked  to  the  United  Nations  and  we  called 
upon  all  the  members  to  make  any  contribu- 
tion that  they  could  toward,  helping  gain 
peace." 

The  next  paragraph,  last  s0*tenoe,  "Amer- 
ica has  made  her  position  abundantly  clear." 
Then  the  fourth  paragraph  In  the  second  col- 
umn, "We  have  found  understanding  and 
iupport  and  we  know  that  they  wait  with  ua 
tonight  for  aome  response  that  could  lead 
to  peace."  Maybe  you  put  some  meaning  to 
these  nice  words;  I  am  unable  to.  Unless 
he  can  tell  me  what  the  spedflc  attitudes  of 
these  nations  are,  it  means  nothing. 

1  wish  you  were  In  a  position  to  call  the 
Wots  for  a  while;  I  believe  you  would  get 
us  out  of  thU  mess.  Russia's  communistic 
operations  are  just  the  sam*  aa  the  powera 


In  Washington  today.  Withholding  informa- 
tion from  the  public  and  worse  yet,  from 
people  like  you.  There  should  be  no  infor- 
mation that  has  to  be  filtered  before  it  is 
handed  to  you  and  yovir  colleagues.  We  had 
better  clean  up  some  of  the  cancerous  condi- 
tions in  this  country  before  we  tell  other  na- 
tions how  to  live  and  what  is  good  for  them. 

The  things  that  finally  got  me  to  write 
this  letter  are  the  statements  made  by  L3.J. 
on  TV.  In  particular  such  as  "we  do  not 
intend  to  abandon  Asia  to  conquest."  In 
history,  no  great  nation  hb^  been  conquered 
by  force  except  that  It  decayed  from  within. 
Let'e  clean  up  our  cancer  spots;  integration, 
slums,  dishonesty,  rackets  (begin  with  Baker) 
the  KKK  and  the  Mafia.  Get  the  plank 
out  of  our  own  eyes  before  we  try  to  remove 
the  splinter  from  our  brother's. 

I  am  not  a  "Johnny  come  lately";  my  an- 
cestors fought  in  the  American  Revolution, 
my  grandparents  helped  build  Oregon  and 
one  of  my  grandfathers  was  on  the  commit- 
tee that  planned  our  first  statehouse.  We 
have  the  most  wonderful  nation  that  has 
ever  existed  but  if  we  get  to  throwing  our 
weight  around  we  will  go  the  way  of  great 
nations  of  the  past — history  repeats  Itself. 

There  is  a  book,  "The  Eleventh  Command- 
ment," by  Francis  Nelson,  that  gives  a  picture 
of  what  Is  happening  to  us.  Just  substitute 
gratitude  for  freedom  and  a  few  other  labels 
and  It  fits  today's  picture. 

These  military  men  who  come  up  with 
'.'we  can  only  accept  an  honorable  settle- 
ment." What  Is  an  honorable  settlement? 
In  my  book,  if  we  offer  to  get  out  of  Vietnam, 
If  the  Vletcong  guarantees  there  will  be  no 
reprisals  against  the  people  and  allow  us  to 
keep  a  small  force  there  to  see  there  are  no 
reprisals  and  perhaps  bring  some  of  the 
leaders  back  to  this  country. 

Let's  get  McNamara  and  some  of  these  so- 
called  military  experts  out  and  get  some  ex- 
pert hiunanltarians  in  otHce.  No  nation  is 
going  to  attack  us  if  we  are  as  strong  as  we 
are  led  to  believe,  but  if  we  persist  In  bleed- 
ing our  people  for  such  as  Vietnam,  we  will 
reach  the  saturation  point  and  overnight  we 
will  be  engulfed  in  communism.  Russia  has 
made  the  statement  she  would  impose  com- 
munism on  us  without  firing  a  shot.  Well, 
she  la  being  successful. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  statement  made  by 
Adlal  Stevenson,  just  before  his  death,  to  EMc 
Sevareld,  about  the  peace  offers  were  valid 
and  true.  I  was  always  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
Stevenson  because  I  felt  he  was  honest,  sin- 
cere, and  wholeheartedly  for  America  at  all 
times.  We  are  told  that  these  offers  are  not 
valid  or  acceptable  but  do  you  yourself  know 
what  these  offers  are?  If  you  don't  I  believe 
you  have  the  right  to  see  the  original  com- 
munications. If  you  want  to  know  why  I 
feel  as  I  do  let  me  know  and  give  me  60  days 
to  f  epiy  and  I  villi  send  you  quotes  and  give 
you  the  names  of  the  people  I  believe  are 
teUlng  the  truth. 

I  don't  like  the  taxes  but  I  won't  complain 
too  much  if  we  use  it  to  successfully  cvire  the 
cancers  I  mentioned  earlier  and  educate  our 
youth.  I  dont  mind  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram but  feel  less  should  go  for  administra- 
tion and  more  to  help  them  btiild  programs 
that  would  help  them  to  help  thnnselves. 
Thank  you. 

Cael  Kliffxl. 

The  Orxates  Pobtlakd  Coxtncil  cw 
Churches, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  February  1,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Enclosed  please  find 
a  copy  of  "A  Call  to  End  War  In  Vietnam" 
adopted  vmanimously  at  our  recent  board  of 
directors  meeting.  January  28,  1966. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLLIAlC  B.  Cate. 

Executive  Secretary. 


A  Call  To  End  War  in  Vdrw  aic 

Approved  by  Greater  Portland  Council  of 
Churches,  Christian  Social  Concerns  Com- 
mission, January  18,  1966. 

Approved  by  board  of  directors.  January 
36,  1966. 

The  basis  for  our  Christian  concern  for  all 
human  need  and  trouble,  and  for  the  pres- 
ent conflict  in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia, 
are  in  Biblical  theology  and  in  Christian 
ethics.  God's  love  in  Christ  has  reconciled 
all  men  to  himself  and  to  each  other. 
Through  this  reconciliation  we  acknowledge 
God  as  Father  and  all  men  as  brothers.  He 
calls  us  to  make  this  reconciliation  known, 
manifest,  and  effectual  in  human  life  every- 
where. 

God  calls  us  to  witness  to  His  love  and 
mercy  has  made  known  to  us  in  Christ.  He 
siunmons  us,  prompted  by  his  Spirit  and 
motivated  by  love  of  neighbor,  to  perform 
those  deeds  of  mercy  and  thoee  acts  of  re- 
conciliation which  will  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  the  suffering,  the  orphaned,  the  homeless, 
and  will  overcome  the  fear,  suspicion,  en- 
mity, and  hate  which  has  set  man  against 
man  and  nation  against  nation.  As  men  and 
women  of  Christian  compassion  we  cannot 
fail  to  try  In  every  possible  way  to  respond 
helpfully  to  the  devastation,  hunger.  Injury, 
and  death  caused  by  the  conflict  now  raging. 

We  have  as  o\ir  heritage  the  words  of  the 
prophets  that  "nations  shall  beat  their 
swords  Into  plowshares  and  their  speara  Into 
pruning  hooks,"  and  that  they  shall  not 
"learn  war  any  more."  We  are  called  to 
open  our  lives  to  the  influence  of  God's  will 
and  to  relate  the  deepest  ethical  insights  of 
our  faith  to  deal  constructively  with  all  of 
the  forces  now  Involved  In  conflict.  We  are 
constrained  to  seek  peace  and  pursue  even 
In  the  midst  of  a  world  at  war. 

We  speak,  therefore,  out  of  compassion  for 
all.  We  seek  faithfully  to  carry  out  our 
brotherly  and  pastoral  roles  tor  those  In  otir 
congregations  and  in  our  community,  partic- 
ularly parents,  who  have  loved  ones  in  Viet- 
nam. We  heartily  support  the  chvu'ch's  min- 
istry to  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  those  in- 
volved in  war.  We  wish  to  strengthen  the 
nUnistry  of  prayer  and  intercession,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  including  prayers  for  peace, 
and,  as  our  Lord  commanded  us,  prayers  for 
our  enemies.  We  make  every  effort  to  sus- 
tain the  work  of  our  mlaslonaries  who  wit- 
ness to  a  love  that  knows  no  boundary  lines. 
We  share  materially  In  the  humanitarian 
programs  which  are  providing  food,  clothing, 
medicines,  and  other  forms  of  assistance  and 
support  to  peoples  eng^ulfed  by  the  present 
conflict.  Above  all,  we  desire  to  do  all  that 
we  can  to  create  the  attitudes  and  to  flnd 
the  ways  that  will  bring  peace  with  justice 
In  southeast  Asia. 

We,  therefore,  as  the  Greater  Portland 
Council  of  Churches,  concerned  for  the  world 
community,  the  Vietnamese,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, add  our  voices  to  seek  an  end  to  the 
warfare  which  continues  to  destroy  Vietnam 
and  to  kill  Vietnamese,  Americans,  and 
others.  We  call  upon  our  fellow  human  be- 
ings everywhere  to  help  end  that  destruction 
and  to  regard  that  war  as  a  threat  to  the 
world  community.  Because  the  war  is  a 
problem  to  all  men,  we  address  ourselves  to 
all  men  and  governments,  including  our  own, 
the  warring  parties,  and  governments  of  Viet- 
nam, and  the  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General.  Military  action  is  validated  only 
by  aims  beyond  Itself  and  serves  these  ends 
insofar  as  it  leads  to  negotiation  and  speedy 
settlement  of  conflict  and  must  be  judged 
by  its  effectiveness  in  achieving  these  goals. 
We  support  these  goals  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere : 

The  emergence  of  governments  which  are 
representative  and  which  guarantee  free  ex- 
pression and  organization. 

The  accomplishment  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  desired  by  the  peoples. 
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The  engagement  of  all  govemmenta  In  the 
responalbllltles  of  developing  a  world  cotn- 
munity  of  law  and  order  based  upon  a 
•trengtbened  United  Natlona. 

The  Greater  Portland  Council  of  Churches 
supports  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  his  recent  efforts  to  secure  negotiations 
by  diplomatic  means,  commends  the  U.S. 
Chovemment  for  Its  temporary  cessation  of 
bombing  in  the  Interest  of  aggressive  and 
unremitting  efforts  to  explore  every  p>oBslble 
way  of  moving  the  struggle  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  conference  table. 

We  propose  these  efforts  to  reach  a  negoti- 
ated settlement: 

We  ask  our  Oovernment  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (South 
Vietnam)  to  call  for  a  cease-fire.  To  that 
end: 

We  ask  our  Oovernntent  to  make  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  avoid  resuming  the  bomb- 
ing In  Vietnam  and  to  avoid  further  military 
buildup  In  South  Vietnam. 

We  ask  our  Oovernment  to  affirm  Ita  In- 
tention to  negotiate  with  all  parties,  In- 
cluding the  National  Liberation  Front, 
clearly  recognizing  that  if  there  Is  to  be  a 
stable  government  It  will  have  to  Include  all 
the  major  groups  In  the  country. 

We  ask  our  Government  to  place  the  ques- 
tion of  the  conflict  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
declare  Its  support  for  United  Nations  or 
other  international  procedures  for  super- 
vising a  cease-fire,  for  providing  for  the 
peaceful  establishment  of  representative 
government  In  South  Vietnam,  for  protecting 
the  lives  and  rights  of  minority  Individuals 
and  groups,  for  exploring  the  possibilities 
of  reunification,  and  for  establishing  the 
whole  of  Vietnam  as  a  neutral  and  demili- 
tarized tone. 

We  ask  our  Oovernment  to  change  the 
emphasis  of  its  Involvement  In  Vietnam  by 
Increasing  its  programs  of  aid  to  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  Vietnam. 

We  aal^/the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North 
Vietnam)  to  reciprocate  by  stopping  military 
action  and  the  Introduction  of  additional 
military  aid:  and  by  cooperating  In  a  cease- 
fire and  negotiations  leading  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  other  objectives  listed  In  this 
call.    . 

We  ask  the  Governments  of  all  nations  and 
the  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations 
to  use  their  good  offices  to  urge  a  cease-fire 
and  negotiations  among  all  affected  parties. 

We  recognize  the  thrusts  and  disruption 
of  our  civilisation,  partly  caused  by  totali- 
tarian Ideologlea,  movements,  and  govern- 
ments of  many  forms  In  our  times,  the 
threats  of  force  they  represent  and  the  need 
for  stronger  agencies  of  conflict  adjustment; 
but,  we  affirm  that  the  great  conflicts  of  our 
time  need  not  run  the  course  of  violence 
with  Its  threat  of  universal  destruction. 

We  call  on  all  nations  to  transform  these 
conflicts  Into  political  struggle  without  mass 
violence  and  Joint  efforts  to  meet  human 
needs  by  the  use  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
World  Court,  and  other  Institutions  of  Inter- 
national security. 

CoBVALLis.  Oiao., 
Janiuiry  31,  1966. 
Senator  Wann  Moisi, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkak  SaifAToa:  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
hear  the  President  announce  that  he  Is  In- 
structing Mr.  Goldberg  to  set  up  a  meeting 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Our  family  has  Just  moved  to  Oregon  from 
Colorado  In  July  1006.  I  have  always  ad- 
mired your  spunk  for  standing  up  for  the 
right  things  for  our  country. 

Tour  participation  In  the  panel,  Sunday, 
must  have  Influenced  the  President's  deci- 
sion.   Bravo  for  you. 


I  do  hope  that  the  United  Nations  nxove 
will  help  us  toward  peace.  We  have  a  19- 
year-old  boy  (adopted)  about  whom  we  worry 
at  present. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  loNX  C.  Nelson. 

Coos  Bat.  Obxo., 
February  1, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  L.  Mobsx, 
Oregon  Senator,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkax  SxNATOa  MoRsx:  Thank  you  for  your 
courageous  stand  on  the  Vietnam  war,  on  the 
TV  panel  of  Sunday.  January  30.  1066. 

Aside  from  physical  combat,  we  are  fight- 
ing the  Oriental  mind — on  their  own  ter- 
ritory— while  our  allies,  so-called,  supply  the 
enemy  with  war  materials,  paid  for  by  the 
United  States. 

With  Communists  doing  everything  possi- 
ble to  disrupt  our  country  by  manpower  and 
funds — It  Is  time  to  shelve  alibis — and  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  wake  from  his  long  sleep. 
Very  truly, 

Obnsvixvx  Skkobtackxn, 

Republican. 

PoKTUkNO,  Ova., 

January  31, 1966. 
Dxax  Scnatob  Morse:  I  agree  entirely  with 
your  position  on  the  Vietnamese  war.  I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  speak  against  this 
Illegal  action  and  urge  a  proper  solution  to 
this  threat  to  peace.  Reescalatlon  of  this 
war  by  renewed  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
Is  no  step  toward  victory  or  peace. 
Respectfully, 

Mark  Wallio. 

Garibaldi,  Oreo., 
February  3,  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   Congratulations  on 
your  fearless  statesmanship.    We  need  many 
more  with  your  honesty  and  foresight. 

The  January  SO  TV  special  had  us  rooting 
for  you  all  the  way  and  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced results  the  next  day ( 7)  Let's  have  the 
"face"  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  stop  this 
terrifying  powerplay.  Our  disgraceful  chick- 
ens are  coming  home  to  roost  these  days  and 
our  confidence  Is  being  undermined  by  lies 
and  omissions. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Sullivan. 

HnxSBORO,  Orec, 

February  3. 1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
strong  stand  on  the  Illegality  of  our  position 
In  Vietnam.  I'm  sure  the  American  people 
are  much  confused  by  our  aggressive  action, 
and  would  appreciate  more  clear  statements 
of  the  truth. 

I  for  one  do  not  want  to  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility for  such  action,  and  I'm  sure 
most  people  do  not.  This  Is  a  most  critical 
situation  and  should  be  stopped  before  It 
Is  too  late. 

Thank  you  again, 

Martha  E.  BuRorrr. 

liAKs  Oswsoo,  Oreo., 

February  2, 1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watns  Morss, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Just  want  you  to 
know  how  right  I  think  you  are  In  your 
views  of  the  situation  In  Vietnam.  It  seems 
that  more  and  more  of  us  are  feeling  and 
expressing  ourselves  that  this  terrible  mess 
must  be  settled  and  quickly,  but  why  do  not 
the  people  In  command  and  the  ones  who 
make  the  decisions  appear  to  listen? 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Mttrixl  A.  Hopp. 
P-8. — Am  writing  to  Senator  Fulbrioht  too. 
Heard  him  last  night. 


HnxsBORo,  Oreo., 
January  30,  1988. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  Just  finished  listen- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  the  Vietnamese  situ- 
ation carried  over  TV  channel  6  on  the  above 
date.  I  say  without  any  mental  reservatlooi 
whatsoever  that  I  am  In  the  fullest  agree- 
ment with  your  position  In  this  matter. 

It  has  been  my  filing  and  opinion  for 
some  time  that  the  present  administration  Ii 
"out  In  left  field"  In  the  choice  of  action 
which  they  are  pursuing  In  Vietnam.  I  feel 
as  you  do  that  It  cannot  be  defended  either 
on  legal  or  even  moral  grounds.  I  believe 
that  Johnson  and  his  advisers  are  on  t 
highly  dangerous  and  untenable  safari:  and 
that  they  have  been  a  little  less  than  candid 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  us  folks  who  may 
either  have  to  pay  for  this  war  via  blood  or 
dollars. 

I  despair  with  the  lack  of  confidence  that 
this  administration  has  In  us  folks  In  thtt 
they  cannot  or  will  not  tell  us  the  thlngi 
about  this  "undeclared  war"  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  know. 

In  concliislon  let  me  say,  "give  it  all  you've 
got,  Watne:  we  hear  you  loud  and  clear  in 
Oregon."  and  approve. 

Respectfully  yours, 

norris  r.  jotci. 

Portland,   Oreo., 
February  2,  1988. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  ap- 
pearance on  CBS-TV  January  30  and  to  let 
you  know  that  many  of  us  here  in  Oregon  ap- 
prove your  position  and  I  am  thankful  ve 
have  men  of  courage  to  stand  for  the  right 
and  uphold  the  position  you  have  assumed. 
There  are  too  many  "me  too"  Senators  in 
Washington  and  unless  we  have  men  of  cour- 
age to  do  what  is  right,  how  much  longer  will 
It  be  before  we  are  Instructed  how  to  vote. 

I  hope  you  will  maintain  your  thinking 
and  that  some  decisions  that  are  now  being 
made  In  baclcrooms  are  smoked  Into  the  open 
where  we  as  American  citizens  can  know 
what  Is  going  on.  We  ordinary  citizens  an 
not  cowards  and  we  should  be  told  truthfully 
what  our  position  is.  I  believe  in  mUltar; 
secrecy  but  political  policy  should  be  exposed 
to  the  public  view.  Some  of  the  declsioni 
which  are  now  being  made  by  one  man 
should  be  put  back  In  the  hands  of  Congreas 
where  they  belong.  We  elected  people  to  rep- 
resent us  In  Congress — and  now  many  of 
them  have  abdicated  and  submitted  to  "ans 
twisting"  and  conniving  which  must  be 
stopped. 

We  are  rapidly  losing  faith  In  our  head  d 
government  as  truth  will  always  win  out  over 
deceit. 

Thank  you  tot  your  courttgeous  effort. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest^R.  Wagnsi. 

PoRTLAifD,  Oreo., 
February  2.  1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  the  light  of  the 
announcement  Monday  morning  by  President 
Johnson  of  the  unfortunate  decision  to  re- 
stime  bombing  North  Vietnam,  your  state- 
ments and  arguments  on  Sunday's  TV  pro- 
gram are  even  more  significant.  We  want 
you  to  know,  therefore,  that  we  fully  sup- 
port your  opposition  to  the  administratlonl 
Illegal,  Immoral,  and  exceedingly  dangeron* 
policy. 

Despite  the  claim  that  the  present  poUcT 
reflects  the  wishes  of  the  American  pieople, 
the  truth  appears  to  be  quite  the  contrsT' 
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There  are  many  Indlcatlonf '  from  personal 
conversations  to  such  things  as  the  "talk" 
radio  programs,  that  most  Americans  are 
deeply  troubled  and  anxlou^  to  see  un  Im- 
mediate end  to  this  dirty  war. 

While  there  may  be  those  who  feel  that 
the  peace  offensive  that  the  administration 
has  been  conducting  during  the  past  month 
absolves  the  United  States  of  any  further  re- 
sponsibility, the  resumption  of  bombing 
Monday  gives  our  peaceful  protestations  a 
most  unfortunate  taint. 

Tour  continued,  courageotis  stand  on  this 
vital  issue  is  supported,  we  have  found,  by 
Americana  of  every  political  persuasion  and 
we  think  more  and  more  Anqarlcans  will  Join 
you. 

Our  warmest  good  wishes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  BJctwaro  Olazkr. 

PoRTLAjflj,  Oreo., 
FeVruary  1,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Ju9t  a  word  to  let 
you  know  that  I  agreed  whoUheartedly  with 
the  remarks  you  made  on  telpvlsion  this  past 
Sunday,  January  30,  and  that  I  share  your 
views  on  the  President's  pollfcy  In  Vietnam. 
Most  sincerely. 

Miss  IIIart  Jo  Rask. 

Klamath  Fams,  Orxg., 


Febtu 


ary  1,  1966. 


Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Washington,  B.C.  y 

De.*b  Sib  :  So  many  people  Jiere  at  Klamath 
Palls  were  cheered  by  your  courage  to  speak 
up  against  continued  bomt>tng.  We  have 
been  kept  in  the  dark  too  lottg. 

We  feel  that  all  parties  involved  In  Viet- 
nam should  be  at  the  conference  table. 

With  appreciation  and  admiration  to  you 
and  for  you. 

Bi:>tha  Lund 
Mf.  L.  F.  Lund. 

AsTO  i^A,  Oreo., 
Fe^hiary  3,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Congi^itulatlons,  for 
your  courage  In  daring  to  speak  out  regard- 
ing U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  My  hus- 
band and  I  feel  exactly  as  you  do,  and  I  pray 
we  can  soon  stop  the  slaughter  of  our  young 
men  over  there. 
Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  £bwiN  Hansen. 

PORTLA^,  OBEO., 

Fetrtiary  4.  1966. 
Mr.  Watne  Morse,  , 

VS.  Senator,  Oregon, 
Washington,  B.C.  \ 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Tou  aM  the  greatest. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  slnda  the  American 
people  have  had  a  Congres»man  who  Isn't 
afraid  to  tell  the  truth  abput  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

As  a  registered  Republlcuti,  I  feel  your 
truthfulness  is  an  inspiration  to  us,  who  are 
tired  of  the  wishy-washy  votegetters  of 
both  parties.  i 

I  have  great  reverence  for  ay  country  and 
do  not  want  to  see  it  buried  i  long  with  those 
fine  boys  who  have  died  t^Us  far  In  this 
senseless  war. 

Keep  up  the  good  work, 
lam, 

Mr.  RoBijifr  R.  Wabneb. 

Agate  BeacH.  Orec, 

Felhiary  4, 1966. 


Senator  Watne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:   I  a 
letter  writing.     But  I  bellejt 
you  need  all  the  support  yo\ 

It  makes  us  feel  good  to 
bave  men  Uke  you  who  am 
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in  not  much  at 

at  this  time 

can  get. 

know  that  we 

not  afraid  to 


stand  up  and  be  counted.  I  am  glad  that 
you  are  getting  this  Vietnam  thing  out  in 
the  open  so  the  people  can  see  what  Is  really 
going  on. 

I  know  the  truth  will  win.    We  are  pray- 
ing for  you  and  your  supporters.     So  keep 
up  the  good  work.    So  we  can  bring  our  boys 
back  home  and  bring  an  end  to  this  war. 
Tours  truly, 

Richard  Hansen, 

Ida  Hansen 

CORVALLIS,  Oreg., 

February  3,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  In  agreement  with  you. 
We  must  stop  the  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  We  need  more  credible  informa- 
tion than  we  now  receive  concerning  the  war 
there,  and  until  the  shadow  of  doubt  Is  dis- 
pelled, we  must  not  do  more  than  hold  some 
original  line. 

I  believe  in  foreign  aid,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  degenerate  into  military  aid. 

There  are  probably  many  others  wlv>  are 
not  as  convinced  of  the  right  of  the  admin- 
istration's policy  as  our  silence  may  indi- 
cate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Maubi  J.  Pelto. 

Salem,  Obeo., 
February  4, 1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watne  Morse, 
}^ashington,  B.C. 

•  Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  stand  on 
Vietnam  and  also  for  your  part  in  the  In- 
vestigation being  made  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Please  continue  to  use 
your  Influence  to  bring  this  war  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

We  appreciate  television  coverage  given  to 
this  foreign  aid  hearing. 
Sincerely, 

Ramona  O.  Mtebs, 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.   Myers. 


Cobvallis,  Obeg., 

February  5, 1966.    ? 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Senatob:  I  am  newly  moved  to  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  have  only  this  month 
Joined  the  ranks  of  registered  voters. 

It  Is  with  gratitude  and  relief  that  I  follow 
your  questioning  of  the  present  Johnson 
policy  in  Vietnam.  An  executive  war  is  a 
dangerous  matter,  but  an  executive  offensive 
war  Is  worse.  Nothing  In  the  history  of  Viet- 
nam tells  me  that  the  presence  of  Chinese 
Influence  is  surprising.  In  fact  ignoring 
Chinese  Influence  is  a  bit  of  geographical 
nonsense.  Just  what  are  the  facts  about  the 
containment  of  Commvmist  domlnatloA  In 
southeast  Asia? 

Please  accept  my  moral  and  political  sup- 
port for  your  questioning  of  the  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  southeast  Asia. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Frenkxl. 

Oregon  Citt,  Oreo., 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Morse:  Congratulations. 
It  is  indeed  a  blessing  to  have  you  as  our 
senior  Senator  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  am 
writing  as  I  listen  to  you  bringing  your  en- 
lightening questions  and  comments  as  you 
talk. 

Please  hold  the  line  In  demanding  that 
Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  be  brought  Into  public  question- 
ing. They  have  evaded  the  most  important 
facts  far  too  long.  As  a  property  owner  In 
Oregon  and  a  voter,  I  thank  you. 
Very  truly, 

Mrs.  G.  L.  DotTOLASS. 


NxwBERG,  Oreo., 
February  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C. 

HoNOBABLx  Sir:  We  want  to  let  you  know 
that  we  are  in  full  accord  with  your  views 
opposing  President  Johnson's  war  in  Viet- 
nam. We  believe  It  is  the  law  that  Congress 
alone  has  the  power  to  declare  war.  Also,  we 
do  not  believe  that  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  our  Constitution,  has 
any  more  right  to  break  our  laws  than  any 
other  citizen. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  appreciate 
your  efforts  in  letting  the  people  know  how 
horrible  this  is.  A  war  Is  bad  enough  If  It  Is 
legal — let  alone  a  one-man  brainstorm. 

Thank  God  we  do  have  a  man  of  your 
stature  that  does  dare — and  does  let  the 
American  people  know  the  truth  about  this 
critical  situation. 

We  do  appreciate  your  efforts,  what  you 
are  doing  and  your  honesty  and  Integrity  In 
reporting  this  vital  Information  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Skippkn, 
R.  E.  Skippen. 

Eugene,  Oreo., 
February  4, 1966. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  Just  been 
watching  the  TV  coverage  of  your  commit- 
tee meeting  on  Vietnam  policy. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  you, 
that  we  should  not  be  in  Vietnam.  About 
2  years  ago  I  wrote  to  President  Johnson 
and  the  White  House  mailed  me  printed 
forms  saying:  In  effect,  "We  are  In  Vietnam 
and  the  United  States  would  'lose  face'  to 
withdraw  our  troops  from  Vietnam." 

This  week  we  have  gone  to  the  United  Na- 
tions with  an  olive  branch  while  our  planes 
are  still  dropping  bombs  in  Asia. 

Does  the  President  want  to  send  us  Into 
total  war?  I  am  a  housewife  and  church 
organist.    I  am  middle-aged  and  a  voter. 

I  feel  the  most  sincere  effort  In  recent 
months  is  the  Pope's  visit  to  New  Tork  to 
pray  for  peace.    And  ^e  are  Presbyterians. 

Can't  you  bring  influence  or  pressure  upon 
the  American  people  to  help? 

What  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam  is  wrong. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Maboaret  Oraeft. 

PoBTLAND,  Oreo., 
February  3,  1966. 

Dear  Senator  Mobse:  Bravo.  We  are  proud 
of  you  for  your  courageous  debate  on  the 
Vietnam  war.  Please  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Tou  are  the  only  hope  these  young  folks  have. 
If  the  President  could  only  see  what  a  great 
Injustice  he  is  doing  our  young  men  he  might 
realize  that  they,  who  are  our  future  adults, 
are  now  floundering  in  a  state  of  hopeless- 
ness and  are  unable  to  study  or  become 
Interested  in  a  career. 

Television  has  made  war  a  real  horror  to 
them  and  they  have  no  desire  to  kill — Just 
because  our  Government  says  they  must. 

There  are  so  many  of  us  who  feel  ashamed 
of  our  actions  In  Vietnam — but  who  do  noth- 
ing abou_S...i<  and  the  few  who  protest  and 
demonstrate  are  not  enough  to  help  change 
anything. 

Thank  you  for  your  strong  stand  in  behalf 
of  our  young  boys  and  the  poor  souls  In 
Vietnam.    Keep  fighting  hard,  loud,  and  long. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Grace  I.  Bebrt. 

Universitt  or  Oregon  Medical  ^chool, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  February  2, 1966. 
The  Honorable  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  to  remind 
you  that  a  great  many  Americans  are  deeply 
grateful  for  your  continued  bold  stand 
against  the  Immoral,  Illegal,  Inhuman,  and 
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Irrational  war  which  our  admlnlatratlon  la 
waging  agalnat  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
Know,  In  this  time  of  crlals,  that  every 
one  of  your  public  actions  In  opposition  to 
blind  continuation  of  the  war  and  In  favor 
of  direct  negotiation  with  thoee  agalnat 
whom  we  fight — the  National  Liberation 
Front — makes  It  easier  for  private  Individuals 
to  mobilize  public  opinion  In  our  own  com- 
munities. Please  don't  abandon  your  posi- 
tion; don't  weaken.  In  the  face  of  what  I 
am  sure  Is  almost  unbearable  pressure  either 
to  concur  or  be  sUent. 

I   am   sure   that   your   work   would   have 
been  easier  had  we.  your  constituents,  taken 
pen  In  hand  sooner;  please  continue  to  lead, 
now  that  we  have  begun  to  follow. 
Sincerely, 

HnucAN  M.  PaANKXL,  MX). 

Sraw-Micxelaon  Lttmbcx  Co., 
Medford,  Oreg.,  February  4. 1968. 
Senator  Watnc  Moas-:, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatos  Moksc  ;  Just  wanted  to  drop 
you  a  line  to  say  that  my  wife  and  I  are  in 
100  percent  agreement  with  you  on  your 
stand  regarding  Vietnam. 

We  feel  that  your  view  Is  realistic  and  If 
there  Is  anything  that  we  can  do  to  further 
your   Ideas  In   southern  Oregon,  please  let 
us  know. 
Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jambs  B.  Shaw,  President. 


iTtn  Mg^sx, 

1.D.C.M 

(ATOR  flbasi 
know  liow 
Oreeo  '  fee: 


Shxrioan,  Oreo., 
February  3,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  1 
Washington, 

Dear  Senator  flbasc:  This  Is  Jiut  a  note 
to  let  you  knowliow  much  many  of  your 
friends  In  Orego '  feel  about  your  part  In 
the  debate  televised  last  Sunday.  We  are 
proud  that  you  took  the  stand  you  did  and 
know  that  It  will  have  a  great  effect  on  future 
decisions  made  regarding  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. 

My  husband  and  I  called  our  friends  during 
the  first  part  of  the  program  to  be  sure 
they  were  listening  and  they  were  all  very 
Impressed  with  your  stand  and  I  can  tell 
you  we  are  all  backing  you  up. 

Tears  ago  you  called  at  our  home,  along 
with  Dean  Holmes  and  Francis  Bradley,  when 
my  husband  was  not  disabled  and  I  did  not 
get  to  meet  you  as  I  was  still  at  work;  but 
we  still  treasure  the  picture  taken  at  that 
time  of  yourself  and  wife  and  friends. 

I  work  at  the  bank  In  Sheridan  but  my 
husband,  Fulton.  Is  disabled  and  stays  at 
home  but  he  reads  up  on  you  and  your  work 
and  we  are  faithful  followers  of  yours.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Fulton  V.  Skitr. 

Parkdauc,  Oreo., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watkx  Morsb. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Many  people  In  the 
Hood  River  Valley  whom  my  husband  and  I 
have  talked  to  are  agast  at  the  privileges 
which  President  Johnson  feels  are  his — 
mainly  carrying  on  the  Vietnam  war  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war  from  Consress. 
The  American  people  are  certainly  losing 
their  rights  which  were  so  carefully  guar- 
anteed to  them  under  the  Constitution. 

Having  Just  viewed  the  1% -hour- 
long  CBS  program  on  "Congress  and  the 
War."  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  I 
stand  behind  you  100  percent.  Vietnam, 
possible  Asian  war  and  violation  of  Uif. 
Charter  and  Oeneva  Accord  of  19S4. 

The  United  SUtes  Is  acting  like  a  spoiled 
brat  In  regards  to  Ignoring  the  VH.  Charter. 
She  SMma  to  be  saying,  "I  wont  play  unless  I 


can  have  my  own  way."  We  cannot  go  to 
the  U.N.  only  when  our  policy  will  be  bene- 
fited. We  have  an  obligation  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  that  of  keeping  the  peace,  as 
expressed  by  Senator  Clark  and  yourself. 

My  compliments  on  points  well  fo\inded 
and  expressed  on  CBS  today. 
Sincerely, 

Irene  Lilja. 


Qrantb  Pass,  Oreo., 

February  2,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Watnx  Mossx, 
VS.  Senate, 
Wa.^hington,  D.C. 

Six  :  I  thank  Ood  we  still  have  one  Member 
of  Congress  who  Is  not  afraid  to  stand  up  and 
tell  the  American  people  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  truth,  even  though  It  Is  not  In 
accordance  with  the  policies  our  country  is 
following. 

I  completely  agree  with  you  our  boys 
should  not  be  fighting  and  dlelng  In  Viet- 
nam under  the  present  circumstances. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  Introduce  your 
motion  to  repeal  some  of  the  power  granted 
our  President  In  this  matter,  or  at  least 
force  a  thorough  and  open  discussion  In  the 
Senate  on  the  whole  affair. 

I  hope  you  will  seriously  consider  and 
thoroughly  Investigate  and  discuss  from  all 
angles  the  enormous  amount  of  Foreign  Aid 
the  President  has  now  requested.  Most  es- 
pecially In  view  of  the  remarks  made  on  TV 
Sunday  that  AID  money  was  going  to  coun- 
tries that  are  shipping  supplies  to  Vletcong. 
Surely  If  we  are  golzig  to  ask  our  boys  to  die 
there,  we  can  at  least  be  sure  It  Is  not  by 
the  very  weapons  their  own  tax  money 
supplies. 

I  firmly  believe  no  country  should  be  given 
any  form  of  AID  money,  either  economic  or 
military,  that  Is  not  willing  and  ready  to 
sign  an  agreement  the  money  will  not  b« 
used  to  aid  our  enemies. 

I  believe  we  will  surely  lose  our  place  as 
a  leader  of  the  world  If  we  continue  to  cause 
the  world  to  lose  their  respect  for  na.  We 
cannot  buy  their  respect  or  loyalty  If  we 
continue  to  dole  out  huge  sums  of  money 
to  be  used  to  supply  our  enemies  and  graft 
for  their  leaders. 

I  believe  we  have  to  again  show  we  ex- 
pect respect  In  return  for  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  for  the  people  of  the  world.  And 
until  this  respect  at  least  Is  promised  us,  I 
hope  you  will  not  give  this  requested  ap- 
propriation to  the  President.  I  hope  you 
will  let  him  and  the  world  know,  we  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  help  our  friends  but  we  are 
through  assisting  oiir  enemies,  either  directly 
or  indirectly. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Benitrt. 

Alsxa.  Orxo. 
FebrtMiry   5,   1968. 
Mr.  Watnx  Morse, 

V  S.  Senator, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  The  purpose  of  this  letter 
is  to  give  you  assurance  that  your  whole- 
hearted effort  in  the  interests  of  this  Nation 
Is  realized,  as  never  before,  by  myself,  my 
family,  and.  I  am  positive,  by  millions  of 
American  citizens,  who  love  this  Nation  and 
the  heritage  of  democratic  principle  which 
helped  to  make  it  great. 

Tour  most  recent  appearance  on  live  TV 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Is  a  credit  to  you  and  a  comfort  to  many 
troubled  citizens  who  are  concerned  with 
the  direction  our  military  commitments  are 
taking  us. 

I  have  watched  the  expressions  of  some  of 
our  present  political  leaders  on  TV  and  I 
am  troubled  that  they  seemingly  glory  In  the 
killings  of  other  human  beings  and  that  they 
are  attempting  to  fight  with  bullets,  that 
which  could  be  better  won  by  other  chan- 
nels of  endeavor. 


I  do  not  represent  any  padflst  thought 
but  the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  policy,  u,  i 
consider,  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

Even  so,  casting  aside  all  discussions  of 
our  foreign  policy,  it  seems  to  me,  that  from 
time  Immemorial,  it  has  been  proven,  that 
to  successfully  engage  an  enemy,  that  enemy 
Is  not  fought  on  their  own  terms,  their  own 
type  of  warfare,  and  in  their  own  terrain. 

May  you  be  given  strength  and  health  to 
continue  your  work  in  the  future  as  you  have 
in  the  past,  in  the  interests  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bethel  Vexnon. 

MooRE  Haven,  Fla., 

February  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  an  Oregonlan 
living  at  Kerby,  Oreg.,  Josephine  County, 
but  at  the  present  time  I  am  sitting  with 
my  wife  In  our  18-foot  travel  trailer  llstenim 
to  the  televised  hearing  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Mrs.  Oliver  and  I  heartily  agree  with  your 
views  and  are  proud  of  you  for  taking  the 
firm  stand  that  you  have.  We  hope  that 
many  other  Oregonlans  and  other  citizens 
as  well  will  commend  you  for  your  action. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

Edward  W.  Oliver. 

Grace  Presbtterian  Church, 
Milton-Freewater,  Oreg.,  February  4.  1986. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
thankful  I  am  to  have  you  In  the  VS. 
Senate  at  the  present  time — a  person  with 
the  courage  to  think  honestly  unthinkable 
thoughts  that  too  many  of  us  have  not  the 
courage  to  think — and  with  the  "guts"  to 
stand  up  on  his  hind  feet  like  the  men  we 
are  supposed  to  be,  and  give  voice  to  the 
conscience  of  oui  Nation  concerning  the 
course  the  administration  Is  pursuing  In 
Vietnam.  My  daughter,  a  semor  in  high 
school  speaks  of  you  and  Senator  Fulbright 
as  "statesmen,"  which  Is  high  praise  coming 
from  her. 

How  can  a  man  of  intelligence  as  ova 
President  get  trapped  into  taking  the  earns 
course  openly  advocated  by  Barry  Goldwater 
whom  he  so  roundly,  soundly  defeated— or 
was  he  trapped  into  It? 

How  can  intelligent  persons  advocate  s 
policy  of  escalation  of  the  war,  when  It  U 
not  possible  to  destroy  an  idea  or  philosophy 
or  religion  by  any  such  means — both  ancient 
and  recent  modern  history  provide  abundant 
illustration  of  this.  It  seems  that  persons 
are  forgetting  the  old  cliche  of  not  so  long 
ago  that  no  one  wins  a  war  nowadays— If 
they  ever  did — both  lose. 

Senator  Morse,  has  our  Government  seri- 
ously considered  and  undertaken  measures  in 
Vietnam  to  help  build  up  the  economy,  and 
a  system  of  education  for  the  people,  so  thej 
can  and  will  help  themselves?  Really,  do 
you  not  agree  that  such  a  course  is  the  best 
way  to  strengrthen  the  forces  of  democracy 
there?  The  expenditure  In  money  and  lives 
of  our  boys  would  be  but  a  fraction  of  pur- 
suing the  present  course.  Power  to  you  and 
Senator  Fulbrjoht  in  your  Investigation. 

Dick  D.  Morgan. 

Mzdporo,  Oreo.. 
February  3, 196S. 
Hon.  Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  , 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  After  viewing  the 
CBS  program  on  Vietnam  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
utu'y  30,  my  husband  and  I  want  you  to 
know  you  have  our  full  support.  There  are 
entirely  too  many  voices  In  responsible  posi- 
tions, who  seem  to  have  a  very  unrealistic 
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Idea  of  the  costs  of  war.  The  ./Imerican  peo- 
ple should  be  completely  apprised,  via  news- 
papers, of  the  costs  in  manpower  and  money 
they  may  expect  to  bear;  also  of  the  many 
years  of  Involvement. 

Many  times  I  have  wished  to  write  you  of 
our  support,  other  than  th9  ballot.  The 
tJ.8.  Congress,  but  especially  the  American 
people,  are  truly  in  your  debt.  Otir  wish 
is  that  you  continue  to  ma|ge  your  voice 
heard  for  a  long  time  to  comja. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Hec^r  Langdon. 

Portlai|»,  Oreo, 
Febt^ry  6. 1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  thrilled  and 
heartened  when  I  see  the  leadership  you  are 
exercising  In  bringing  our  bloody  role  in 
Vietnam  to  an  examination  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  before 
the  American  people.  Bewildered  and 
troubled  citizens  welcome  this  opportunity. 

Until  we  view  the  Vietnamese  as  people. 
Instead  of  as  automations  to  be  directed 
and  maneuvered  according  to  our  will,  we 
can  never  help  to  bring  about  peace  and 
Justice  m  that  area,  or  anywhere  In  the 
world. 

The  Idea  of  "credibility"  Is  tjlie  most  dan- 
gerously oversimplified  conceplt  the  United 
States  has  ever  had.  George  JU  was  trying 
to  "establish  credibility"  when  he  answered 
the  colonists  reasonable  requests  by  send- 
ing more  of  his  Redcoats  across  the  ocean. 

Tour  longtime  supporters  (such  as  I)  are 
being  Joined  by  new  supporters-— citizens  who 
seriously  mistrust  the  morality  of  bombing 
whole  areas  of  civilian  population  and  of 
Instituting  a  counterterror  against  those 
native  "terrorists"  who  must  feel  they  are 
defending  their  homes  agalns<  an  Invader. 

Keep  up  the  vital  work. 
Sincerely, 

Mra.ROBT   3.  Scrlkt. 

Albany,  Oreo., 
February  1, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse,  1 1 

V.S.  Senate.  \ 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dmb  Senator  Morse  :  We  enJo|yed  the  tele- 
Tik;  jn  debate  on  CBS  last  Sunday  and  are  In 
complete  accord  with  your  views  on  the  Viet- 
nam situation.  The  war  must  not  be  allowed 
to  escalate  there,  and  our  only  recourse  is  to 
"keep  the  peace,"  as  you  stated. 

I  am  also  writing  to  CBS  to  tell  them  wo 
wwjt  more  of  thU  type  of  enUglitenlng  pro- 
gram. 

We  enjoy  your  newsletter  and  commend 
TOU  for  your  many  years  of  service  to  Oregon 
wd  the  United  States. 

jiL"°  *  '^^acher  of  business  education  at  the 
Albany  Union  High  School,  and  my  husband 
»  the  assistant  manager  of  the  Chas.  H. 
Lilly  Co.  here  In  Albany.  TT 

Sincerely,  I 

Mrs.  Barbaka  ii  Lowest. 
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In  our  conununity  which  is  representative 
of  many,  I  am  sure,  your  point  of  view  is 
shared  by  a  great  majority.  It  would  not  b« 
dlfllcult  to  8ec\u-e  signatures  to  a  resolution 
In  your  support  but  possibly  this  personal 
letter  to  you  will  give  you  a  measiu^  of  con- 
fidence in  your  pursuit  of  peace. 

Sincerely  yours,  * 

Leslie  Swanson. 

Ettgene,  Oreg., 
February  3. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mouse:  This  Is  a  letter  in 
further  support  of  your  heroic  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  the  Vietnam  situation. 

We  deplore,  as  you  do,  the  resumption  of 
bombing  la  North  Vietnam  and  trust  that 
the  UJ*.  debate  on  the  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  powers  wUl  bring  some  resolution  to 
the  problem.  i 

Sincerely, 

ROBEKT  and  DOROTHT  LEEPBt. 

Ashland,  Oreg., 
February  3,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Sir:  Athough  I  have  disagreed  with 
you  many  times  in  the  past  on  various  is- 
sues, it  was  with  great  Interest  I  lUtened  to 
your  views  concerning  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
It  expresses  my  sentiments  exacUy  as  I  have 
two  sons  who  will  probably  have  to  get  into 
this  fracas  before  It  Is  settled  soon.  My  one 
son  has  Just  turned  18.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  despite  many  criticisms  you 
are  receiving  from  various  sources,  I  believe 
more  mothers  will  be  for  your  stand  In  the 
situation  than  will  be  against  It.  God  bless 
you  in  your  efforts  concerning  this  great 
tragedy.  Our  country  is  still  great  and  with 
God's  help  it  can  certainly  remain  so.  Thank 
you  again  for  your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Albert  C  Livincston. 

Portland,  Oreo., 
February  4.  1968. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  Please  continue  your  cou- 
rageous stand  on  the  Vietnamese  war.  I 
haven't  heard  any  dissenters  regarding  your 
position  on  the  Vietnam  war  from  my  feUow 
employees. 
Thank  you. 

Clinton  E.  King. 


Lkbanon,  Oreg., 

R«.»     «,  February  S,  1968. 

*n«tor  Watne  Mobsb,  1 1 

^Mhington,  DC.  \\ 

Dus  Senator:  In  your  recent  television 
■Wwnce  as  chairman  of  the  bearing  on 
weign  policy,  you  were  very  fair  in  allowing 
we  State  Department  to  present  its  views 
Zr  «■*  i'^^  questions  which  al«o  revealed 
'°^^nd  on  the  Issues. 

fni^°  »o<l  the  Nation  can  be  very  thank- 
li  h,  .1*  V™*°  °'  ^°^  abUlty  and  courage 
:  Z^',  ^^-  ^°'*«-  ^  8r«at  importance 
Mour  leadership  in  taking  away  the  im- 
^  toward  headlong  military  buildup  to 
«»«mN*ti'^"°°'  *°**  evcntu»aiy  weaken 


Portland,  Oreg., 
„       „  February  4,  1968. 

Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
US.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  was  Just  one  American 
who  heard  the  Senate  investigation  on  tele- 
vision today. 

To  say  I  was  shocked  and  angered  is  ex- 
pressing It  very  mildly.  What  a  shame  and 
what  a  mess?  How  long  has  this  been  going 
on?  '      * 

Tou  never  looked  so  good  as  our  Senator 
as  you  did  today.  I  have  lived  In  Oregon 
since  1941,  and  must  admit  that  I  have  not 
always  agreed  with  your  thinking,  but  today 
we  were  together  in  every  thought  and  point. 
May  I  suggest  that  you  please  go  into  this 
matter  deeply  and  end  up  with  a  suggestion 
that  the  whole  thing  Is  turned  over  to  the 
United  Nations  where  it  should  have  gone  in 
the  first  place. 

Keep  our  foreign  aid  at  home  to  aid  our 
own  people  who  might  have  a  worthy  need 
for  it.    Turn  it  over  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare program. 
Slncerelj, 

Albbt  S.  Hdt,  8r. 


Salem,  Oreg., 
,^    „  February  3.  1968. 

The  Honorable  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morsb:  I  have  Just  watched 
part  of  a  hearing  of  the  Foreign  Relation* 
Conmiittee  at  which  State  Secretary  Rusk 
was  being  questioned  about  our  Vietnam 
policy. 

May  I  say  that  I  completely  agree  with 
your  views,  both  on  the  Vietnam  war  and 
almost  everything  else  about  which  you 
have  been  so  outspoken. 

Tour  opinions  on  foreign  aid,  I  beUeve, 
could  well  serve  as  a  guideUne  for  oiw  for- 
eign aid  policy.  It  is  time  we  quit  giving 
our  hard-earned  money  away  to  every  coun- 
try who  would  like  to  bid  their  country 
away  between  the  Americans  and  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  have  no  argument  with  those  who  be- 
lieve we  should  defend  our  country  and  our 
national  honor  but  I  beUeve  that  we  should 
be  very  careful  about  deciding  what  is  honor 
and  what  is  stupidity.  I  am  proud  to  live 
In  this  country  and  would  give  my  life  to 
defend  It  but  this  conflict  in  Vietnam  Is 
sheer  Idiocy. 

I  would  also  like  to  conunend  you  for  tba 
strength  of  character  which  you  show  when 
you  vote  as  your  conscience  dictates  rather 
than  on  a  party-line  basis.  In  my  opinion 
anyone  who  votes  an  issue  a  certain  way  Just 
because  the  others  In  his  party  are  voting 
that  way  is  a  traitor  to  his  constituents. 

Please  add  my  opinion  to  the  others  you 
must  have. 

Very  sincerely, 

Vernon  J.  Oolat,  DMJ>. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

February  1,  1966. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  am  blind,  so  my  sister 
(Mrs.  Mead)  Is  writing  for  me.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  am  behind  you  and  your  stand 
on  Vietnam  100  percent.  Wish  you  could 
have  heard  the  people  call  in  on  the  Mark 
C.  Haggert  show  on  KGW  Sunday  night.  The 
large  percent  that  endorsed  your  stand  was 
wonderful.  I  think  if  the  President  really 
knew  how  the  majority  of  educated  Amerl- 
cans  feel  it  might  help.  Many  misinformed 
Americans  are  those  who  have  always  fol- 
lowed the  group— no  matter  what— with  no 
thought  of  future  consequences. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Morse,  for  having  the  In- 
tegrity to  always  stand  up  for  what  you  feel 
is  right,  regardless  of  pressures  or  threat*. 
I  wish  to  be  put  on  your  mailing  list. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  John  Di  Nucci. 
Vs. — ^My  husband  shares  my  views. 

Portland,  Oreo., 
February  3.  1988 
Senator  Watne  Morsb. 

Dear  Senator:  We  must  confess  we  are 
heartsick  over  the  apparent  failure  of  many 
to  bring  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  an  end,  and 
we  do  want  to  commend  you  on  the  stand 
you  have  taken.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  want  war,  and  do  not  want  to 
sacrifice  theh-  boys.  The  war  In  Vietnam  is 
a  cruel  and  rotten  war.  Keep  up  the  fight 
to  end  this  virar.  We  apprecUte  your  stn- 
oerlty  and  untiring  efforts. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tros.  W.  Nelsok. 


Drain,  Orbo., 
T^       „  February  4,  1968. 

Dxab  Sbnatoe  Mobsb:  We  love  you  We 
love  you.  We  love  you.  We  are  this  moment 
watching  you  on  TV  (speaking  in  commit- 
tee). We  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
how  much  we  appreciate  you.  My  husband 
is  a  registered  Democrat— I  am  a  registered 
Republican— but  we  both  have  voted  for  you 
and  wlU  continue  to  vote  for  you  as  long  ■■ 
you  chooM  to  nin  for  public  office. 


•faiwwaiii' 
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February  16,  1966 


(Oxir  decision  does  not  cotne  from  this  one 
Instance,  but  from  close  following  of  your 
record  of  acbleyement  In  the  past.) 
Most  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Watnx  TccKn. 

EnOENK,  Okzo., 
FebrtioTy  7,  t968. 
The  Honorable  Watne  Mobsx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dcas  Senatob:  General  Oavln  renews 
my  faith  In  the  United  States,  Its  alms,  its 
principles,  and  the  honest  good  will  behind 
Ita  occasionally  bumbling  course.  For  5 
hours  today.  I  watched  and  listened  to  your 
committee's  hearing  with  growing  admira- 
tion for  this  man. 

Why  was  business  allowed  to  pluck  him 
from  public  life?  Surely,  such  a  brilliant, 
literate,  and  articulate  man — and  one  of 
such  infinite  patience — should  be  Eerving  us 
in  a  governmental  or  diplomatic  p>osltlon,  if 
not  in  the  military. 

You're  right,  Senator  Monss.  The  hearing 
today  is  what  the  country  needs — an  open 
discussion  of  where  we're  going  and  how  far 
and  why.  I  feel  more  fully  ready  to  back 
my  country's  policies  than  In  a  long,  long 
while. 

Please  convey  to  General  Gavin  my  sincere 
and  heartfelt  appreciation  for  his  appear- 
ance. 

And.  Senator — if  General  Oavln  made  me 
prou4  to  be  a  fellow  American,  you  made  me 
proud  to  be  a  fellow  Oregonlan.  You're  all 
right. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Philip  R.  Gilbbxtson. 

POETU^ND,  Oebo.. 
February  5,  19S6. 
Hon.  Watnk  MoasB, 
U.S.  Courthouse, 
Portland,   Oreg. 

DsAK  SKNAToa  Moasx:  Unquestionably  you 

are  in  the  same  situation  as  most  people  in 

^that  you  always  hear  plenty  when  it  comea 

to  criticism  but  If  ccHnpllments  are  involved 

seldom  Is  a  word  heard. 

I  want  to  express  my  person&l  apprecia- 
tion for  the  stand  you  have  taken  many 
times  and  the  fact  you  have  the  courage 
to  stand  up  for  your  convictions.  We  need 
more  people  like  you  In  public  office  as  well 
as  In  other  places. 

Along  with  expressing  my  appreciation  to 
you  I  thought  It  well  to  bring  up  a  few 
points  that  are  really  bothering  many  people 
these  days — ]ust  to  let  you  know  how  we 
feel  about  them. 

Most  people  these  days  are  particularly 
disturbed  by  several  items  which  I  will 
merely  list  without  going  into  a  long  dis- 
cussion of  them  for  I  am  sure  you  know 
exactly  what  we  mean. 

1.  We  deplore  *>he  ways  our  Government 
Is  acting  in  the  Vietnam  situation  and  tha 
fact  our  people  In  high  places  are  not  giving 
us  full  and  honest  information.  They  seem 
to  think  we  are  swallowing  it  all  but  we 
certainly  are  not. 

a.  The  United  States  has  come  to  a  sorry 
mess  when  lies  have  to  be  told  rather  than 
the  truth;  as  has  been  brought  out  at  vari- 
ous tlmas  by  our  news  media. 

3.  We  cannot  understand  why  young  men 
In  the  Reserves  seem  to  be  freed  from  serv- 
Ic*— usually  the  only  reasons  they  joined  the 
BsMTves  was  to  avoid  such  service  and  to 
get  the  pay  involved. 

Also,  we  are  appalled  that  some  of  these 
so-called  "morally  unfit"  are  rejected  and 
young  men  In  school  are  pulled  out  and 
forced  to  go — such  as  Is  covered  in  the  en- 
closed article. 

Most  assuredly  when  the  next  election 
comes  around — if  we  are  still  able  to  retain 
such  freedom — o\ir  votes  will  not  be  for  most 
•of  the  democratic  machine  now  In  power. 


Keep  up  the  good  work  and  stand  your 
ground.    We  are  behind  you. 
Very  truly  yoxirs, 

D.  V.   WiLXINSON. 


HnxsBOBO,  Orko., 

February  2,  1966. 
Dkax  StNATOS  Mobsx:  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  Instrvunental  work  in 
getting  the  Vietnam  issue  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  feel  that  you  are  to  be  compli- 
mented for  plugging  away  In  the  face  of 
some  tough  opposition.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Yours  truly, 

WnxXAU  K.  Ltnn. 

Salxm,  Orxc., 
February  9,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnk  Mossk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sknatob  Mossb:  We  are  deeply 
grateful  for  your  stand  on  Vietnam,  and 
for  your  constant  grappling  with  our  for- 
eign policies. 

We  trust  there  will  be  Immediate  and 
open  discussion  in  both  Chambers  of  Con- 
gress of  the  Vietnam  war.  Why  should 
American  citizens'  lives  be  given  in  support 
of  South  Vietnam  government  which  to  date 
has  made  no  changes  in  landholding  policy 
or  In  tax  policy?  The  United  States  surely 
has  the  right  to  demand  these  changes  be- 
fore we  are  committed  further.  May  you 
be  glveif  wisdom  and  strength  for  your 
arduous  task. 

Sincerely  yours, 

liAUBA  B.  Miles. 

MXDPOBO,  Obeg., 
February  7,  1966. 
DxAs  SxNATOK  MoRSx :   Thank  God  some- 
one  has  guts  enough  to  tell   the  American 
people  the  truth  about  the  Vietnam  war. 
Sincerely, 

PATTL  Cxn^EBTSOK. 

Portland,  Obeg., 

January  25, 1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Mouse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  MoRsx:  Thanks.  It  was  good 
to  see  again  in  last  night's  Oregon  Jovurnal 
a  6-lnch  item  about  your  stand  and  urgent 
advice  about  the  present  war  and  the  Elecurlty 
Council,  We  all  owe  you  a  great  deal  for  your 
vocal  and  persistent  position  on  this  highly 
important  issue. 

One  can  commend  President  Johnson  at 
many  ix>lnts,  but  even  a  layman  can  see 
that  devastating  results  may  follow  esca- 
lation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ruth  P.  Whitcomb. 


North  Bxkd,  Obko., 

February  3,  1966. 
DBAS  Mb.  Mobsx:  I  enjoyed  the  TV  appear- 
ance so  much  February  3.    I  do  hope  as  you 
asked  that  there  be  more  public  hearings. 
It  Is  much  better  than  the  newspaper. 

Thank  you  also  for  your  newsletter  that 
comes  to  our  home. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Wicks,  Jr. 
PS. — Keep  up  the  good  work  for  our  State. 

Pobtlano,  Obxo., 
February  7,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Mobse, 
United  States  Seiuxte, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Mobsx:  President  Johnson's 
Honolulu  statement  is  distressing  for  three 
reasons.  First,  as  you  point  out,  its  ante- 
cedents are  unclear.  Second,  his  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  "victory"  In 
Vietnam  Is  without  Congressional  sanction. 


Finally,  and  most  grievously,  it  may  jeopard- 
ize the  continuing  peace  offensive  by  neu- 
tral nations  and  the  United  Nations. 

Continue  yoiu-  courageous  and  crucial  rols 
in  bringing  sanity  to  an  underdeveloped 
area:  foreign  relations.  You  certainly  have 
my  support. 

Respectfully  yours,  J 

William  C.  Kebbt,  ! 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Port- 
land State  College. 

La  Grandk,  Orxo., 

February  7, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnk  Mobse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  :  I  feel  I  mxist  write  and  com- 
mend you  on  your  courageous  stand  on  our  ., 
Vietnam  involvement  and  other  issues  vitally 
affecting  the  American  people.  E^very  day  I 
meet  people  who  say:  "I  have  never  voted 
for  Mobse  but  I'm  with  him  now." 

It  takes  a  rare  brand  of  courage  to  oppose 
the  top  brass  of  the  administration  even  when 
they  are  leading  us  down  the  road  to  dis- 
aster. 

In  my  opinion  we  need  more  voices  like 
yours  In  the  Senate,  also  in  the  House. 

Keep  up  the  good  fight.    I  think  you  have 
already  accomplished  some  good  results. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  Ziegleb. 


\ 


Pobtland,  Oreg.. 
February  7,1966, 
Senator  Watnk  Morse. 
417  Senate  Office  Building,  \ 

Washington,  DC.     ■ 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  citizen  and  tax- 
payer I  am  de&nltely  on  your  side  in  yoiir 
endeavors  to  get  the  administration  to  state 
what  their  purpose  is  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  If  a  person  has  nothing  to  hide 
and  knows  he  is  right  he  should  be  happy  to 
openly  state  his  case,  and  especiadly  our  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam  which  concerns  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  who  are  the  ones 
who  supply  the  blood  and  money  to  fight  the 
policymakers'  war. 

I  have  reached  the  horrifying  and  frighten- 
ing conclusion  that  our  Goveriunent  is  telling 
us  that  war  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
our  American  way  of  life.  The  philosophy  of 
the  people  in  charge  of  running  our  country 
say  so  through  the  policy  they  are  setting 
forth. 

The  President  says  we  are  to  have  guns  and 
butter  on  an  equal  basis.  We  are  to  accept 
this  war  as  a  way  of  life  for  10  years  or  more 
and  as  every  month  the  cream  of  our  man- 
hood is  skimmed  off  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam, 
the  rest  of  us  will  be  buying  the  latest  model 
cars,  eating  steaks  and  along  with  that  have 
the  war  on  poverty,  the  Job  Corps,  and  sun- 
dry other  items,  and  supply  the  rest  of  the 
world  too. 

This  la  a  brandnew  philosophy  that  ths 
Nation  has  not  had  to  accept  before.  This  li 
the  full  meaning  of  the  Great  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  says  to  the  pir- 
ents  that  as  soon  as  our  sons  are  19  they  must 
go  off  to  bleed,  not  to  defend  our  land  but  for 
a  cause  that  no  one  else  In  the  world  finds 
worth  upholding.  For  no  other  nation  hs* 
voiced  the  desire  to  help  uphold  freedom  and 
liberty.  If  our  cause  Is  so  just  why  have  none 
of  the  60  nations  we  help  around  the  world 
extended  a  hand  or  raised  a  voice  In  our 
support?  In  our  small  world  of  today  the 
defense  of  freedom  should  be  a  united  effort 
by  all  free  people. 

We  stand  alone  without  friends,  regardleai 
of  all  our  endeavors  toward  the  nations  of 
the  world.  All  the  things  we  have  worked  for 
and  given  for  during  the  past  20  years  are  not 
supporting  us  in  our  own  time  of  peril.  The 
countries  we  have  backed,  the  causes  we  have 
supported  are  Just  empty  shadows  which  are 
dark  and  silent  now  that  our  turn  has  come 
to  need  help. 
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And  because  we  stand  alon«  and  because  we 
are  at  war  I  protest  not  u$|ng  our  Regular 
Army  and  esijeclally  the  man  In  service  sta- 
tioned in  France.  Italy,  and  West  Germany. 
This  battle  of  ours  that  the  President  says 
we  must  fight  alone  needs  seasoned  men  now. 
not  youngsters  who  have  not  even  tasted  life. 
These  countries  by  this  time,  after  20  years 
have  men  of  their  own  who  should  hold  the 
line  for  Europe.  We  are  in  s  desperate  emer- 
gency in  Vietnam  If  this  fighting  will  go  on 
as  our  Government  decrees. ; 

It  Is  time  our  so-called  allies  found  out  for 
themselves  if  they  can  statird  on  their  own 
two  feet.  Let's  keep  our  mojiey  and  troops  by 
our  own  side  now  that  wd  are  threatened. 
For  we  have  no  one  to  fall  b^k  on.  Let's  not 
continue  being  a  bunch  of  suckers  for  the 
whole  world.  As  of  now  \fe  are  a  big  and 
strong  nation.  But  we  cannot  save  the  whole 
world  by  ourselves.  We  will  be  stretching  all 
our  resources  too  thin. 

At  this  point  in  history  |i1th  the  world's 
tremendous  knowledge  in  fields  of  science  and 
capabllltes  in  technology,  when  it  is  in  our 
grasp  to  better  man's  lot,  fnar  should  be  an 
outmoded  effort.  War  does  not  solve  prob- 
lems— It  creates  problems  f^r  our  children  to 
bear.  i 

I  say  let  the  warmakers  dxplain  to  the  19- 
year-olds,  the  citizens,   and   the   taxptayers. 
Let  them  explain  why  we  stand  alone  in  this 
battle  for  freedom  and  dem(^tracy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrd. 


i 

.  IKarl  G^lick. 


LEBAI40N,  Oreg., 
Ffpruary  7, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Wa.'ihiv.gton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  VM  wholeheartedly 
endorse  your  courageous  fl^ht  on  behalf  of 
the  American  pyeople  on  yoor  stand  on  Viet- 
nam and  foreign  aid.  It  isl  ^ 
to  finally  sec  the  Congress"  taking  a  more 
active  part  in  the  tasks  wej  $end  them  there 
to  do.  We  are  tired  of  riiljberstamplug  all 
the  executive  branch  ask^!  for.  After  all, 
there  are  few  choices  one  loan  make  In  the 
executive  branch  and  we  tp*y  to  vote  on  is- 
sues and  not  men.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  pKecutive  branch 
tends  to  forget  the  issues  when  the  campaign 
is  over.  It  might  be  well  jfor  them  to  con- 
sider why  Barry  Goldwater  was  not  elected 
this  last  election.  | 

Aside  from  this,  it  Is  becoimlng  Increasingly 
apparent  that  we  cannot !  and  should  not 
police  the  world  alone,  tven  if  we  man- 
aged to  achieve  some  kind  of  victory  In 
Vletnjun,  my  question  stl^l  remains:  What 
have  we  won?  There  are  $tlll  over  700  mil- 
lion Chinese  who  need  foo^  land,  and  shel- 
ter and  they  undoubtedly  will  Infiltrate 
doutheast  Asia  unless  thoi%  people  In  the 
areas  involved  care  enough  to  put  all  of 
their  own  efforts  toward  stopping  them. 
Let  us  see  some  real  actlcja  on  the  part  of 
some  of  these  nations  thQinselves  first  and 
limit  our  aid  to  resourcesl  Why  must  our 
boys  be  sent  to  areas  whtete  population  Is 
greater  than  our  own?  wi»y  must  we  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America  pay 
Income  tax  on  50  cents  pei  hour  berry  pick- 
ing to  support  regimes  thalt  do  not  even  tax 
their  own  people  to  the  tktent  we  pay  to 
support  their  confilcts?        j 

If  we  are  supporting  the  United  Nations, 
why  aren't  we  supporting  tt  wholeheartedly? 
Why  are  we  tying  the  h^jids  of  our  own 
represenutlves  there?  Thlle  has  been  done 
for  too  many  years.  Why  (lave  we  waited  all 
of  these  years  before  presetting  the  Vietnam 
Issues  before  the  Securlt^  Council  or  the 
Geneva  Conference?  Our  own  policies  rela- 
tive to  thls'  organization  w«  all  so  thoroughly 
endorsed  need  questioninK.  We  are  living 
In   1968,   not   1950.     Changs  in  the  world 


have  to  be  recognized  whether  they  are  to 
our  liking  or  not.  They  are  there.  Perhaps 
we  could  reach  a  common  ground  of  under- 
standing with  nations  we  differ  with  If  we 
recognize  they  do  exist.  Unfortvmately,  we 
have  been  a  party  to  their  existence  whether 
we  like  that  or  not. 

Sometime  ago  one  of  the  major  TV  net- 
works presented  a  program  relative  to 
streamlining  Congress  so  you  would  have 
materials  you  need  at  your  fingertips  to  en- 
able you  to  sift  through  the  massive  legis- 
lation, budgets,  etc.,  that  you  must  do  more 
easily.  I  personally  was  unaware  that  the 
executive  branch  have  all  of  the  machinery 
at  their  disposal  to  help  them  with  this  great 
problem,  and  I  think  It  would  be  money 
well  spent  to  make  such  machinery  available 
to  Congress. 

Again,  our  hats  off  to  you  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Don't  let  the 
diversion  deter  your  efforts.  We  watch  the 
proceedings  on  TV  and  praise  the  networks 
for  carrying  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Reda  H.  Erwin. 

Forest  Grove,  Ojieg., 

February  9,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  excuse  sta- 
tionery and  lack  of  typewriter,  but  I  am 
away  from  home  on  business.  This,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  is  the  first  I  have  wiltten 
to  a  Senator  or  Representative  so  please  ex- 
cuse also  any  improper  form. 

I  am  a  36-year-old  father  of  four,  regis- 
tered as  a  Republican.  Many  times  I  have 
differed  with  what  you  have  said  and  prob- 
ably will  continue,  but  feel  I  owe  you  a  note 
of  thanks.  Today  I  watched  part  of  the 
testimony  of  General  Gavin.  This  was  a 
refreshing  experience.  Our  society,  1  feel,  is 
made  stronger  as  policies  are  forced  into  the 
glare  of  public  attention.  There  has  been 
a  death  of  information  concerning  our  policy 
and  its  reasons  in  southeast  Asia.  Thank 
you  for  your  part  In  focusing  attention  on 
this  area. 

I  would  also  appreciate  very  much  if  you 
could  extend  to  General  Gavin  my  thanks 
also.  He  will  no  doubt  be  reviled  by  some, 
but  he  should  know  there  are  some  that 
admire  his  courage  and  the  service  he  has 
performed. 

I  don't  know  what  is  best  for  our  country 
but  I  am  certain  the  more  Informed  the 
public  becomes  the  better  chance  we  have  to 
formulate  the  best  policy. 

Thanks  again, 

Al  Baucuman. 


Ascension  Lutheran, 
Medford,  Oreg.,  February  8, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  appreciate  very  much  your  recent 
comments  on  the  Vietnam  situation.  You 
are  certainly  justified  in  your  criticisms  of 
the  present  policy,  both  in  its  Insistence  on 
playing  God  and  meddling  in  the  self-deter- 
mination affairs  of  other  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  the  recent  return  to  an  escalation  of  the 
war  in  spite  of  louder  voices  of  dissent  at 
home.  , 

At  a  time  when  strong  voices  of  dissent 
and  disapproval  of  administration  policy  are 
desperately  needed,  and  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  mute  the  dissenters  by  threats  and 
insinuations  I  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  call  out  your  clear  warnings.  I  am  con 
fident  you  will  dq  that,  but  I  wanted  you 
to  know  that  I  wholeheartedly  support  and 
appreciate  your  stands  and  I  know  of  a  uum 
ber  of  others  who  ao,  too. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Vebnon  R.  Hanson. 


Pobtland,  Orbg., 
February  S,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senatob:  I  thank  you  for  the  long, 
lonely  battle  that  made  the  present  Senate 
investigation  of  the  Vietnam  war  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Allen  A.  Smith. 

February  5,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  have  been  following  your  pub- 
lic statements  on  the  Vietnam  situation 
with  great  attention.  Last  Sunday's  tele- 
vised discussion  was  a  fascinating  but  fright- 
ening experience.  I  salute  you  for  your 
stand,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
proud  that  you  are  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  More  than  20  years  ago  I  rang  door- 
bells and  solicited  for  your  first  campaign. 
Honesty  compels  me  to  add  that  there  have 
been  times  when  I  wondered  *hy  I  had. 
but  the  wheel  has  come  full  circle,  and  now 
I  know. 

I  have  no  son  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
so  my  concern  is  not  an  immediately  per- 
sonal one.  but  it  is  nonetheless  Intense  and 
increasing.  I  lived  In  Asia  for  nearly  4 
years  between  1947  and  1950,  and  therefore 
i  can  make  some  small  claim  to  knowledge 
of  the  people  and  the  countries  from  Japan 
to  Indonegla.  I  was  living  In  Japan  In  1960 
when  the  Korein  war  began.  I  can  feel 
nothing  but  horror  at  the  proepect^at  con- 
fronts us  now.  In  my  view  this  is  the  ulti- 
mate stupidity  In  a  long  succession  of  In- 
credible diplomatic  blunders  In  southeast 
Asia. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  although  I  have 
never  been  polled  by  any  of  Mr.  Gallup's 
young  men,  I  expect  to  register  my  opinions 
at  the  ballot  box,  but  by  then  it  may  well 
be  too  late  for  my  vote  to  signify.  In  the 
Interval  I  am  depending  on  you.  Please  keep 
on  with  what  you  are  doing  and  saying. 
With  every  good  wish  and  deepest  gratitude 
for  your  brilliant  articulation  of  this  pres- 
ent danger. 

Most  sincerely, 

Jank  W.  Kilkenny. 

West  Linn,  Oreo. 

Univebsitt  or  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Once  again  I  feel  the 
need  to  write  to  you  and  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue your  courageous  stand  on  the  Issue  of 
Vietnam.  We  in  Eugene  are  doing  our  small 
part  to  try  to  make  people  realize  the  futility 
of  the  present  American  effort;  but  it  is  obvi- 
oias  that  so  much  more  is  accomplished  when 
one  of  great  national  fame  and  respect  holds 
and  expresses  similar  views. 

As  a  side  effect  of  your  actions  on  this 
matter,  I  must  tell  you  that  you  are  serving 
a  purpose  of  which  you  are  probably  unaware. 
There  are  several  In  this  community  who  have 
been  active  Democrats  for  sometime  but  who 
are  now  finding  it  quite  difficult  to  remain 
active  in  the  party.  Several  times,  both  at 
local  Democratic  affairs  and  at  other  places 
statements  similar  to  that  of  W.  H.  Ferry  have 
been  made.  Those  statements  are,  in  effect, 
"I  can  no  longer  be  a  party  to  what  the 
%  President  and  my  party  are  doing  •  •  • 
ttferefore.  I  quit  all  work  in  the  Democratic 
Party."  There  is  only  one  answer  that  CEin 
be  given  to  these  people.  That  answer  is  that 
as  an  Oregonlan  one  must  remain  a  Democrat 
in  order  to  more  effectively  work  for  Senator 
Morse  and  the  Ideals  he  represents  (for,  as 
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jrou  well  know,  tbere  are  no  other  elected 
offlelaU  with  gut*  enough  to  take  similar 
standa). 

So,  pleaae  continue  what  you  are  doing. 
You  are  serving  the  world,  your  country,  and, 
hard  as  It  may  be  to  Imagine  In  view  of  the 
national  administration,  your  party. 
Sincerely,     ^ 

Stkphxn  a.  Katx, 
Instructor  in  Speech. 

PoBTLAND,  Oreo., 

February  9, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sn:  Tou  have  my  admiration  and  support 
and  I  am  sure  many  passive  persons  who 
would  not  consider  any  direct  action  them- 
selves are  in  agreement  with  you  on  this 
*««ue— and  grateful  to  you,  as  1  am. 
Tours  truly, 

Mabt  h.  Bboww. 

POKTLAND,  OBXO.. 

February  4, 1966. 
Senator  Watns  Mom, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D«A«  SiLNAToa:  I  want  to  say  that  as  an 
ordinary  American  who  has  been  concerned 
about  our  Oovernmenfs  actions  In  this  cur- 
rent Vietnam  crUla.  I  thank  Ood  for  a  voice 
of  courage  and  Integrity  such  as  yours  to  hold 
fast,  as  I  see  It,  the  basic  tenets  of  our  Amer- 
ican beliefs. 

May  the  VS.  Senate  always  have  more  such 
▼olcea.  America  needs  them,  now,  aa  never 
before. 

♦  ■.  Q.  Bbooks. 

MiLWATTXEi,  Oaxo., 

February  3,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  L.  Mobsx. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  Senatob  Mobss:  We  are  behind  you 
100  percent  In  your  views  on  Vietnam.  I 
hope  there  was  a  big  response  from  the  TV 
program  and  that  people  took  the  time  to 
write  the  President  expressing  their  views  as 
we  did. 
Keep  on  doing  all  you  can. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  HBNKicxaoN. 

Whttb  Crrr,  Oun., 

February  11,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Daxa  SiNAToa:  I  am  glad  to  say  that  you 
»re  my  Senator. 

Tour  stand  on  Vietnam  U.  to  me,  verv 
reallaUc.  ' 

Tours  truly, 

M.  O.  Lucaa 
VA  domiciliary. 

Qbishaic.  Okko., 
_„    _  February  4,  1966. 

US.  Senator  Watkx  Mobsk, 
417  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Sbnatob  Momb:  Mrs.  Davlee  and  I 
listened,  this  morning,  to  the  preliminary 
debate  before  the  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee  on  matters  pertaining  to  our  con- 
duct In  the  undeclared  war  In  Vietnam. 

We  wholeheartedly  commend  you.  as  well 
as  those  who  stand  with  you.  for  the  coura- 
geous and  determined  flght  you  are  making 
for  honesty  In  Oovemment  polldee  •••  es- 
pecially those  which  pertain  to  our  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  Nation  constitutionally 
dedicated,  under  Ood.  to  world  leadership 
through  peaceful  pursuits  (law.  diplomacy, 
reason)  rather  than  by  aggressive,  warlike 
moves  such  as  we  are  now  employing. 

Although  you  have  seemed  to  be  alone  In 
your  efforts  to  slow  the  Pentagon's  war  ma- 
chine, we  believe  McNamara's  war  group  will 
And   the  going   rougher   as   thsM   hearings 
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progress.  We  believe  others  will  find  the 
ooiuttge  to  aline  with  you  to  bring  truth 
to  the  fore. 

Rest  assured.  Senator  Moasx,  there  are  more 
of  the  common  people  of  this  fair  land  In 
support  of  your  fight  for  an  airing  of  the 
Issues  m  this  Pentagon-Inspired  war  than 
the  polls  show.  Polls  killed  the  Literary 
Digest;  remember? 

Again  thanks  for  forcing  this  Senate  hear- 
ing before  the  cameras.  We  want  to  know. 
And  we  know  you  grow  weary,  but  not  In 
well  doing. 

Very  loyally,  we  are, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bknjamdt  h.  Davis. 

Klamath  Faixs,  Obso., 

February  4, 1966. 
Dbab  Skmatob  Mobsx:  I  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  TV  last  Sunday  and  my  wife  and 
I  agree  with  all  your  views  on  the  situation 
In  Vietnam.  More  power  to  you  from  this 
h<Mne. 

Respectfully  yours, 

DAvmHAU.. 
P.8. — And  we  are  not  Communists  either. 

POBTLAND,  OBXG., 

FebruaTy  5. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsb, 
The  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  Mobsk:  I  wish  to  thank  you 

for  your  courageous  statements  on  Vietnam. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  you,  and 

admire  you  for  the  stand   you  have  taken 

CordlaUy. 

DOBZS  Obant 

Mrs.  A.  Raymond  Orant. 

Salkm,  Oxxo., 
February  J,  1966. 
Dkab  Sknatob  Mobsk:  I  have  watched  with 
admiration  your  participation  In  the  Viet- 
nam hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I  support  Senator  Obttknino's  amendment 

to  the  Vietnam  bill,  which  would  prohibit 

the  Oovemment  from  sending  drafted  men 

to  Vietnam,  unless  they  request  to  be  sent. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  and  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Janics  Radkicakzb. 

„        „,  february  5.  1966. 

Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Sknatob  Mobsk:  Please  continue 
speaking  out  against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
My  daughter,  who  Is  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  heard  you  speak 
recently  and  was  Impressed  with  your  views 
as  well  as  your  oratory.  Pew  poUUclans  are 
honest  enough  or  brave  enough  to  speak  out 
against  this  Infamous  war.  Of  course,  yoimg 
men  of  draft  age  dare  not  speak  out,  or  they 
win  be  reclaaslfled  1-A.  This  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  democracy 
that  we're  fighting  for  in  Vietnam. 

I  agree  with  your  proposal  that  the  Oov- 
emment be  prohibited  from  sending  a  single 
draftee  to  Vietnam  unless  he  actually  volun- 
teers for  duty  there. 

I  don't  know  the  system  for  calling  up  the 
Reserves  or  National  Guard,  but  It  seems 
rather  Inefflclent  to  be  training  and  paying 
these  men  if  they  can't  be  called  Into  acUon, 
rather  than  calling  up  untrained,  green  kids. 
I  know  of  one  "hawk"  who  has  become  a 
brigadier  general  In  the  Reserves.  He  thinks 
the  war  Is  great.  It  enhances  his  poelUon, 
without  endangering  hU  Ufe.  This  one  Is  In 
Oregon,  my  home  State  and  yours. 

Senator    Mobsk,    conUnue    to    speak    out 
against  the  Vietnam  war.     The  hopes  of  the 
world  are  with  you. 
Tours  truly, 

LaVxbnk  Manspixlo  Haoan. 
Mrs.  Paul  Hagan. 


Jahuast  17,  ISM 
Dkab  Sknatob  Mobsx:  I  fear  that  too  fe« 
citizens  are  voicing  their  approval  of  your 
gallant  stand  on  the  present  war  in  Vietnam 
so  I  write  to  teU  you  that  you  have  many 
supporters.  The  present  conflict  is  the  topic 
of  conversation  from  day  to  day  and  It  is  » 
rare  occurrence  when  I  hear  anyone  approvt 
of  our  present  foreign  policy. 

Please  continue  to  bring  every  bit  of  weight 
that  you  can  to  end  what  to  us  Is  a  futile 
waste  of  manpower  and  money.  The 
average  citizen  feels  so  helpless— like  being 
caught  in  a  whirlpool  of  clrculnstances.  i 
Just  don't  feel  that  dropping  on  my  kne<a 
daily  and  praying  for  peace  Is  enough. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  efforts.  We  are 
grateful. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  RtTTH  ROPXB. 
POBTLANS,  OBXO. 

Fkbbdabt  7, 1066. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Mobsx:  This  note  Is  being 
sent  simply  to  reiterate  our  support  for  your 
continuing  efTorts  on  behalf  of  a  settlement 
of  the  dangerous  mess  which  the  administra- 
tion has  created  In  Vietnam. 

Especially  are  we  grateful  at  the  moment 
for  your  public  rebuttal  of  President  John- 
son's  "blind  of  experience  and  deaf  to  hope" 
Insult. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  E.  Ddmond. 

ETtTOKNK,  Okxo. 

Poktland,  Qbkc., 
February  11, 1969. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsk, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Mobsk:  Real  proud  of  the 
way  you  are  speaking  out  about  our  Involve- 
ment (and  Intervention)  In  fortlgn  coun- 
tries. 

We  face  national  bankruptcy  In  trying  to 
carry  oiu-  present  great  load  of  foreign  com- 
mitments. •  •  •  how  can  we  dare  to  con- 
tinue It,  let  alone  increase  it? 

As  you  point  out,  communism  Is  a  state 
of  mind  •  •  •  why  should  our  country  try  to 
flght  It  with  men,  weapons,  and  possibly 
bombs  for  other  countries?  I  say,  let  these 
foreign  countries  look  to  their  own  collec- 
tive thinking,  rather  than  to  our  might  and 
our  money,  to  cure  their  Ills  for  them. 

A  nuclear  war  could  destroy  the  United 
States  in  more  than  one  way,  for  even  If 
bombs  weren't  dropped  directly  on  our  coun- 
try, should  they  be  dropped  In  the  area  of 
the  North  and/or  South  Pole  Icecaps,  the 
resulting  tidal  waves  from  the  sudden  melt- 
ing of  the  Icecape  would  submerge  and  sink 
this  whole  country.  v 

Somebody's  got  to  have  some  sense.    Keep 
on  speaking  up  for  us  sensible  ones,  Sen- 
ator Mobsk.    More  power  to  you. 
Cordially  yours. 

Mrs.  Ethkl  E.  Thoicpson. 

Mtbtlk  Point, 
February  1988. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsx. 
Washington,  D.C.  : 

Dkab  Sknatob:  This  letter  Is  written  to  ex- 
press profound  appreciation  of  your  efforts 
to  reach  people  and  carry  this  debate  on 
Vietnam  out  where  It  counts — campuses, 
etc.  I  feel  Kennan,  Ookk,  and  Oavln  are 
doing  their  best  to  secure  attention  and 
scrutiny  of  the  problem.  Inform  Senator 
PuLBBicHT  of  our  admiration  of  his  conduct- 
ing the  Senate  Inquiry.  There  doesnt  seem 
to  be  too  much  time  left  to  prevent  our  coun- 
try making  further  peril-fraught  errors  In 
foreign  poUcy.  But  there  reaUy  is  aroused 
Christian  conscience  actively  dissenting 
now.  Tou  know  that  the  World  Is  widely 
read  in  Coos  County  and  the  World  supports 
yoiur  policies  in  Vietnam. 
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I  am  also  pleased  that  yoti  are  continuing 
to  take  a  farslghted  and  continuing  interest 
In  education.    More  power  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  J.  SCHXTODlAKAPr. 

SaiIkm,  Obeo., 
February  11, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  l 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sknatob  Mobsk:  As  oae  citizen  of  this 
great  country  of  ours,  and  as  an  Oregon 
voter,  I  wish  to  express  sincere  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  you  and/or  whoever  else  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  bringing  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  (via  TV)  the  vltiJ  and  Important 
discussion  now  ensuing  on  Issues  relating  to 
Vietnam  and  our  whole  foreign  policy. 
Please  continue  to  do  all  In  your  power  to 
promote  as  much  as  possible,  this  vital  in- 
formation being  brought  before  the  Ameri- 
can public  via  TV  (the  best  medium  for 
gaining  unbiased  Information).  I  believe 
there  has  been  much  confusion  In  our  coun- 
try regarding  attitudes  toward  Vietnam  and 
Indeed  our  whole  foreign  policy.  The  present 
discussions  being  televised,  are  of  great  help 
In  aiding  the  American  peoiile  to  more  clearly 
understand  issues  Involved. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  out  of  complete  "air- 
ing" of  all  these  Issues,  will  emerge  a  better 
understanding  of  heretofore  a  very  confusing 
situation  (Vietnam  for  qne)  and  conse- 
quently a  more  tmlted  support  among  the 
American  people  brought  about  to  back 
whatever  eventual  consensus  is  arrived  at  as 
to  what  should  be  done  from  now  on  In  Viet- 
nam and  so  forth.  My  hope  is,  like  that  of 
many  other  citizens,  that  America  can,  out 
of  necessary  public  debate,  emerge  with  a 
more  united  front  than  has  heretofore  (un- 
fortunately)   been  displayed   to  the  world. 

Again,  the  whole  committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  step  that  has  been  taken 
to  "air"  the  Issues  of  foreign  policy  In  the 
manner  you  are  now  pursulJQg. 
Sincerely. 

Helkm  B.  Peink. 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Peine. 

Grants  Pass,  Orko., 
,  Fftruary  8,  1966. 

Hdb.  Watnk  Mobsk, 
U.S;  Senate. 

Dxab  Senatob  Morse  :  In  Just  a  few  words, 
you  sre  doing  a  wonderful  job,  and  we  like  it. 
Sincerely, 
.,.  Mr.  and  VOn.  A.  R.  Stottt. 

f  *  <  , 

7>Brttaxt  8, 1968. 
Senator, Watnk  Mobsx. 
417  Senate  Office  Building,  j : 
Washington,  D.C.  I 

Dkab  Sknatob  Morsk:  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  (for  representing  Ore^n)  and  extend 
my  thanks  to  all  concerned  for  bringing  to 
us,  via  television,  the  hearings  now  In  prog- 
ress concerning  the  Vietnam  war  situation.  I 
appreciate,  especially.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin 
{whom  I  am  now  watphlng  and  listening  to) 
talking  to  the  American  people  and  giving 
his  time  and  patience  to  the  committee. 
This  Is  terrifically  interesting  to  me  and  to 
many,  many  people — I  hope.  I  feel,  for  the 
first  time,  as  If  a  breeze  were  gently  moving 
the  haze  of  confusion  which,  to  date,  has 
been  so  prevalent  and  surrounding  the  Viet- 
nam war.  It  is  too  bad  that  you  each  have 
but  10  minutes  to  discuss  with  the  general, 
but  I  suppose,  with  the  exoeptlon  of  you  and 
a  few  others,  this  is  necessary  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  Senators  seem  more 
inclined  to  talk  rather  than  listen. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  General  Gavin 
has  given  me  much  to  thtnk  about  and  re- 
consider concerning  the  question  of  allowing 
Red  China  to  enter  the  UJi.  I  wish  that 
our  Government  would  also  give  this  some 
very  long  and  serious  thdUght  in  the  very 


near  future  I,  too,  have  felt  that  a  large 
problem  with  Red  China  and  the  world  has 
been  (and  continues  to  be)  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  peoples  of  this  world. 

In  closing.  It  is  too  bad  that  President 
Johnson  hasn't  seen  flt  to  give  the  commit- 
tee and  these  hearings  bis  close  attention. 
It  would  seem  that  he  surely  could  stand 
some  better  informing  on  this  subject  •  •  • 
indeed,  it  seems  that  his  choice  of  advisers 
and  Informants  has  been  extremely 
bad  •  *  *  especially  that  Edsen  man. 
Sincerely, 

JudtKimx. 

Lakk  Oswego,  Oreo. 

Salem,  Oreo., 
February  8, 1966. 
Dear  Sknator  Morsk:  I  have  been  listening 
with  interest  to  the  open  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  which 
are  being  televised  live  from  Washington, 
D.C. 

It  Is  a  great  service  being  rendered  to  the 
enlightening  of  the  American  people  on  our 
Involvement  in  South  Vietnam.  For,  after 
all,  an  informed  citizenry  is  the  cornerstone 
of  democracy. 

The  enclosure  which  Includes  a  quotation 
by  Albert  Einstein  on  nuclear  war  may  be 
of  interest  to  you.  If  you  haven't  already  seen 
it. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Freda  E.  Columbus. 

Central  Point,  Obkg., 

February  8, 1966. 

Dkar  Sknator  Morsk:  For  some  time  now 
we  have  been  receiving  your  Washington  re- 
ports and  would  like  you  to  know  we  agree 
with  you  on  your  views  about  the  Vietnam 
war. 

We  feel  it  should  be  brought  before  the 
United  Nations  and  not  just  a  few  making 
all  the  decisions.  Also  that  the  American 
people  should  know  more  about  what  is  going 
on  and  we  dont  mean  military  strategy  to 
aid  the  enemy. 

We  are  paying  high  taxes  and  sending  our 
boys  over  there  and  feel  we  have  a  right  to 
know. 

We  feel  very  fortunate  to  have  a  Senator 
who  is  not  afraid  to  state  his  views  on  the 
situation.    Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Yours  truly, 

Dakold  and  Flot  Oaxmak. 

Pobtlans,  Orxg., 
February  9, 1966. 
Hon.  Sknator  Watnk  Morsk, 
The  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Mobsk:  May  I  commend  you 
for  your  courageous  stand  regarding  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have  appreciated  your  efforts  In  support 
of  the  position  that  we  should  abide  by  our 
treaty  with  the  United  Nations.  I  think  that 
If  the  administration  would  have  listened 
to  your  council  in  this  regard  months  ago 
the  U.N.  might  have  received  enough  real 
support  to  effectively  work  toward  solutions. 
A  great  many  of  your  constituents,  Including 
myself,  realize  that  lasting  solutions  in  Viet- 
nam will  not  be  achieved  by  military  action 
alone.  I  am  convinced  tfhat  our  administra- 
tion has  thought  almost' entirely  in  terms  of 
military  solutions.  Oiii  lack  of  support  for 
the  Mekong  Delta  project  over  a  year  ago, 
surely  was  a  grave  mistake.  Charles  A.  Wells, 
editor  and  publisher  of  "Between  the  Lines" 
has  indicated  that  several  countries  in  Asia 
were  willing  to  send  free  agents  to  provide 
the  necessary  defense  for  the  Delta  project. 
Rather  than  support  this  constructive  solu- 
tion. President  Johnson  turned  the  respon- 
sibility over  to  the  Pentagon.  I  hope  you 
may  have  occasion  within  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  work  for  support  of  the 
Delta  project. 


Mr.  Wells,  mentioned  above,  indicated  re- 
cenLly  that  it  Is  now  practically  impossible 
for  persons  seeking  high  elective  positions 
in  our  Government  to  oppose  the  "military- 
industrial  complex."  I  would  appreciate 
yovu-  thoughtful  reaction  to  this  thought. 
I  remember  President  Elsenhower  warned 
against  this  powerful  complex  as  he  left 
office. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  excel- 
lent work  you  are  doing  in  confronting  the 
administration    and    the   military    and   the 
Nation  with  alternatives   to  escalation. 
Cordially  yours, 

Pattl  Jewell, 
Pastor,  Metzger  Methodist  Church. 

Gold  Hill,  Obxo., 

February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sir  :  I  have  been  watching  with  great 
interest  your  recent  appearances  on  televi- 
sion, in  the  panel  discussion  of  January  30, 
and  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  stated  stands,  with  which  I  whole* 
heartedly  agree,  and  on  your  courage  ^n 
stating  them  in  opposition  to  oxxr  President 
and  bis  advisers.  I  personally  feel  that  we 
are  very  close  to  having  a  dictatorship  in 
this  country  which  worries  me  more  than 
Vietnam  does  and  I  am  grateful  to  have  men 
like  you  and  Senator  Dirkskn  and  a  few 
others  who  "dare"  to  speak  out  against  the 
President. 

I  am  against  any  escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  While  my  husband  is  beyond  draft  age, 
having  served  in  the  Marines  during  the 
Korean  war,  and  my  two  sons  are  only  2  and 
8  years  old,  I  would  feel  very  bitter  against 
the  administration  if  I  did  have  a  loved  one 
in  Vietnam. 

Being  one  of  the  "Independent  Oregon 
voters"  one  reads  about  in  news  magazines 
and  papers,  I  am  very  proud  to  be  an  Orego> 
nian  when  I  watch  our  one  effectual  Senator 
making  our  views  heard. 
I  thank  you, 

Joanna  J.  (Mrs.  R.W.)  Aaaon. 

Salkm,  Orko., 
February  9,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Morsk:  I  merely  want  to  go 
on  record  as  approving  of  your  opposition  to 
our  war  by  executive  order  in  Vietnam. 

Your  recommendation  that  we  work 
through  the  United  Nations  is  excellent  even 
though  Vietnam,  North,  and  Red  China  will 
not  be  represented  in  the  debate.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  quite  obsolete  to  keep  those  whom 
we  do  not  like  out  of  the  U.N.;  peace  will 
hardly  be  promoted  by  this  kind  of 
Isolationism. 

Sincerely, 

A.  Wkston  NaaruLA. 

EuoKNX,  Orko., 
February  10. 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and 
the  Fulbrlght  committee  for  bringing  before 
the  people  the  true  situation  as  it  now 
stands. 

Like  many  other  Americans,  I  have  ne- 
glected to  voice  my  opinion  as  to  how  I  felt. 
With  motintlng  fears  I  have  watched  the 
escalation  of  the  war  and  wondered  where  it 
would  lead  us. 

When  I  read  of  the  President's  further 
commitment  of  military  as  well  as  monetary, 
I  was  appalled.  Also  at  the  audacity  of  the 
Saigon  government  not  being  willing  to  sit 
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down  at  a  conference  table  with  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Liberation  Front  under 
any  circumstances.  Since  the  United  SUtes 
U  supplying  the  greatest  burden,  military 
as  well  as  money,  I  do  not  agree  with  this 
highhanded  policy. 

I  am  opposed  to  staying  in  Vietnam.  In 
the  year  that  we  have  been  there  I  do  not  see 
that  we  have  accomplished  enough  to  war- 
rant our  staying.  Enough  of  our  men  have 
lost  their  lives.  Which  is  better,  for  us  to 
lose  face,  or  thousands  more  of  our  young 
men  to  lose  their  Uvea. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world  we  are  losing  our 
Image  by  being  in  Vietnam.  We  speak  of 
peace,  while  we  continue  to  send  In  troops. 
How  can  we  hope  for  a  peaceful  settlement  as 
long  as  we  continue  on  this  course. 
Sincerely. 

Hxi^N  Ni:t«chwander. 

POKTLAND.  OREC., 

February  9, 1968. 
Senator  Morse. 

Dear  8«nator:  We  thank  God  for  you  and 
your  courage.  We  know  the  pressures  against 
you  miut  be  terrlflc. 

If  more  people  weren't  afraid  we  are  cer- 
tain there  would  be  more  voicing  their 
support. 

Tours  tnily, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Buiuaroes. 

WRrrcspncs  UNirro 
Prksbtterian  Chttrch. 
Albany,  Oreg.,  February  9,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WasKington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wholeheartedly 
support  your  efforts  to  open  a  fuU  debate 
In  Congress  on  the  Vietnam  question  and 
on  the  mUltary  strategy  being  pursued  there 
by  the  administration.  President  Johnson 
should  feel  Increasing  pressure  upon  him  to 
seek  honorable  alternatives  to  bis  present 
policies. 

Although  well  Intended.  It  does  not  appear 
that  these  policies  can  achieve  the  desired 
results.  It  appears  far  more  likely  they  will 
lead  to  a  major  war  In  Asia  which  could  drag 
on  for  years  or  escalate  Into  a  nuclear  en- 
counter, in  which  case  nobody  wins  and 
everybody  loses.  In  light  of  these  facts  It  Is 
clear  that  to  get  the  Vietnam  war  to  the 
conference  table  Is  In  the  national  Interest 

I  do  not  think  criticism  of  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  confined  to  a  minority  of  leftwlng 
agitators.  In  reality  many  citizens  are  deeply 
troubled  about  It,  but  do  not  voice  their 
misgivings  out  of  loyalty  to  their  country 
and  their  Oovemment.  These  misgivings  are 
shared  by  many  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
united  States  as  well  as  among  our  allies 
In  Western  Europe. 

As  an  ouupoken  critic  of  President  John- 
son's policies  on  this  Issue  I  hope  you  gain 
the  support  of  many  of  your  colleagues  In 
Congress.  I  am  sending  this  letter  to  Sena- 
tors Mansfield.  Puurioht,  and  Dirksen 
No  matter  how  difficult  this  task,  it  wlU  be 
easier  to  prevent  an  all-out  war  than  It  would 
be  to  stop  one  once  It  got  started. 

I  support  the  statement  on  Vietnam  Issued 
by  the  general  board  of  the  National  Coun- 
cU  of  Churches  on  December  3,  1965.  together 
with  the  peace  efforts  of  Pope  Paul  VI. 
Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 
1  ,    Robert  C.  Duncan. 

1  Stated  Supply  Pastor. 

I  Portland.  Oreo.. 

"  February  7.  1966. 

sa:  My  wife  and  I  had  occasion  to  see 
your  portion  of  the  Interview  with  General 
Oavln  on  the  CBS  Special  of  this  date. 

Although  I  have  had  occasion  to  disagree 
with  you  m  the  past  and  undoubtedly  I  wlU 
disagree  with  you  In  the  future;  I  admire 
your  staod  on  Vietnam. 


I  admire  your  stand  on  the  issue  that  we 
should  have  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress, as  opposed  to  our  present  nebulous 
state. 

I  only  hope  that  more  of  your  colleagues 
follow  your  example. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oart  F.  Hact. 

Corvallis.  Oreo.. 

February  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  one  of  your  con- 
stituents I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your 
unwillingness  to  go  along  with  the  Vietnam 
warfare  without  careful  exploration  and 
questioning.  I  feel  so  Inadequately  in- 
formed about  what  Is  going  on.  But  I  am 
far  from  convinced  that  we  should  be  there, 
and  even  further  from  being  convinced  that 
we  will  achieve  what  we  say  we  want  by 
staying  there. 

I  think  President  Johnson's  "peace  offen- 
sive" was  to  the  good,  but  couched  In  terms 
which  were  certain  to  arouse  resistance  and 
resentment.  To  extend  an  olive  branch,  yet 
at  the  same  time  to  threaten  to  clobber  If  It 
Is  not  accepted,  seems  to  me  designed  to 
obtain  reJecUon  rather  than  acceptance. 
Why  must  we  always  Gaunt  riches  and 
power? 

This  problem,  of  course,  goes  much  be- 
yond Vietnam.  How  can  we  negotiate  with 
China  when  we  bend  every  effort  to  keep  her 
out  of  the  United  Nations?  How  can  we 
hope  to  be  regarded  as  peacelovlng  when  we 
ring  the  perimeters  of  other  nations  with 
arms  and  troops?  Are  our  so-called  enemies 
all  unreasonable  persons? 

Virtue  Is  neither  side's  exclusive  posses- 
sion. I  hope  we  can  take  this  point  of  view, 
and  feel  that  national  honor  Is  best  assured 
by  humbling  power  and  force  In  order  to 
obtain  peace  and  understanding. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LKSTKR  a.  KniKENDAU.. 

Portland.  Oreg..  February  8  1966 
U.S.  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  On  the  question  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  hard  fo*  me  to 
understand  how  any  civilized  person,  with 
as  much  as  a  grammar  school  education 
could  say  that  the  U.S.  Government  Is  Justi- 
fied In  Intervening  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
a  small  nation  like  Vietnam,  by  sending  our 
armed  military  forces  to  that  country  and 
ordering  such  forces  to  bomb  and  kill  and 
destroy  the  lives  and  property  of  those  peo- 
ple. Tou  and  some  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, have  deliberately  and  consistently 
spoken  out  against  this  outrageous  and  law- 
less policy  of  President  Johnson's  of  Inter- 
venUon.  I  am  In  full  accord  with  your 
views,  which  I  feel  safe  In  saying,  are  gain- 
ing the  support  of  more  and  more  people  by 
the  hour,  and  I  sincerely  commend  you  and 
others  who  have  spoken  out  and  fought 
against  those  barbarous  mlUtary  actions 
which  have  taken  place  by  our  Armed  Forces 
In  Vietnam. 

Respectfully, 

Charles  E.  Woodward. 

ROGtTE  RrVER, 

February  9.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  my  thanks  to  you, 
for  your  courageous  outspoken,  stend  on 
Vietnam — the  more  we  have  to  speak  up  for 
us — the  thousands  who  are  against  our  In- 
volvement m  Vietnam— because— for  every 
active  one.  there  are  a  thousand  Inactive 
ones. 

I  have  Just  finished  a  trip,  from  the  Ca- 
nadian border  to  the  Mexican  border,  quee- 


Fehruary  16,  1966 

tlonlng  people  on  their  views  of  Vietnam 
and  sir.  with  no  exceptions,  everyone  I  spoke 
to  was  against  thU  war.  this  sacrlflclng  of 
our  young  men— it  Just  doesn't  make  sense 
to  anyone;  and  we  so  desperately  need  your 
help  In  voicing  our  views. 

Many  have  written  to  the  Pope,  and  to 
Prime  Minister  Wilson,  and  many  others 
for  their  help  In  this  matter;  we  are  in- 
deed a  desperate  people,  afraid  to  speak  up 
as  the  Government  will  call  us  Communist 
If  our  views  differ  from  them. 

Again  we  thank  you  sir. 
Sincerely. 

Emilt  S.  Bbltroue. 

Corvallis,  Orec, 
February  9, 1966 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  admire  your  cour- 
age and  respect  your  Integrity,  and  am  hon- 
ored to  be  one  of  your  constituents.  I  be- 
lieve that  your  outspoken  opposition  to  our 
policy  In  Vietnam  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  forcing  overall  reconsideration  by 
the  administration. 

On  legal,  moral,  and  tactical  grounds  I  am 
with  you  and  Senator  Pulbrioht. 
Earnestly. 

Winifred  E.  Francis. 

Milwaukie,  Oreg.. 

February  9. 1966 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  thank  you  for  the  stand  you  are 
toklng  m  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  should  bring  our  men  home 
and  give  up  the  fight  as  I  do  not  think  we 
are  doing  enough  good  to  warrant  what  It 
will  cost  us  In  the  lives  of  our  men  who  are 
fighting. 

I  think  we  should  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  In  our  own  country  before  try- 
ing to  solve  other  peoples'  problems.  I  am 
sure  that  would  be  a  full-time  Job.  I  think 
President  Johnson  has  made  a  great  mis- 
take In  getting  Involved  In  Vietnam  and  we 
should  get  out  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Keep  up  your  good  work  and  good  luck. 
Sincerely, 

\  Mrs.  Alene  Croit. 

Pebrttaet  7.  1966. 
Senator  Morse:  I  support  your  stand  on 
the  Vietnam  Issue.     Most  of  my  colleagues 
are  also  behind  your  views. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gene  Koivunen,     ' 
Strident,  University  of  Oregon. 

Orego'n  Citt,  Oreo., 

February  12.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Do  keep  on  trying.  There 
are  many  more  than  these  clippings  Indicate, 
w^o  support  you — and  surely  there  Is  more 
support  for  peace  everywhere,  than  before 
you  began. 

Your  speech  at  Boston  University  echoed 
my  thoughts — "How  can  one  man — John- 
son—go running  off  to  Hawaii  making  'com- 
mitments' while  congress  sits  and  waits  for 
him  and  his  henchmen?" 

Listening  to  the  foreign  relations  hear- 
ings, many  of  us  took  hope  that  we  still  hsve 
a  Congress.  But  he  still  seems  able  to  over- 
ride all  opposition.  And,  of  course,  many 
Congressmen  must  have  been  so  busy  getting 
hitching  posts  for  constituents  that  they 
didn't  know  or  care  where  he  was  leading  us. 
Sincerely,  , 

Mrs.  Donald  Sutherlanii. 


Febrmry  16,  1966 
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The  People  Speak  oit  Orait 

To  the  Editor:  Jj 

The  difference  between  flgbioig  in  a  muddy 
bole  In  Vietnam  and  living  la  a  cozy  berth 
on  a  college  campus  is  simply  too  great  to 
Ignore  the  proposal  by  Senator  Morse  that 
no  draftees  be  sent  to  Vietnam 

The  pictures  of  bearded  beathlks  and  other 
Juvenile  Intellectuals  protesting  from  the 
snug  security  of  their  college  status  adds  acid 
to  the  contrast  between  them  and  those 
either  not  as  Intelligent  or  wealthy,  or  both, 
who  must.  Instead,  face  the  very  real  prospect 
of  death  m  the  humid  Jungle*  of  southeast 
Asia. 

Compound  this  contrast  with  an  Intelli- 
gence test  that  Sergeant  York  wouldn't  even 
have  been  able  to  read  plus  a  physical  exam 
that  eliminates  professional  athletes  and  you 
have  a  set  of  fair  standards  tor  draft  eligi- 
bility that  approaches  the  absurd. 

It's  easy  to  say  someone  must  do  the  dirty 
Job  and  we  must  conserve  aur  Intellectual 
elite  (Who  also  have  the  financial  resources 
to  go  to  college) ,  but  I'd  hat«  to  be  the  one 
who  has  to  explain  to  pareqts  of  Vietnam 
victims  that  their  son  was  not  smart  enough 
or  not  wealthy  enough  to  stay  home  with 
some  of  the  bearded  wonders  who  frequent 
our  college  campuses  today. 

Al^|3«  Munson. 

MORE  rATR 

To  the  Editor: 

Lyle  H.  Johnson,  reg^trar  ajt  Eastern  Ore- 
gon College  and  La  Grande  drt|(t  board  mem- 
ber for  11  years,  quit  the  draft  board  in 
protest  over  the  student  classification  policy 
whereby  the  grade  status  of  a  young  boy  is 
the  criterion  that  determines  whether  or  not 
he  will  be  drafted  or  get  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion—and may  possibly  be  tha  criterion  that 
will  decide  as  to  whether  he  Irtll  live  or  die. 
I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Johnson  when  he 
stated  that  the  so-called  slower  students 
often  turned  out  to  be  among  the  more  bril- 
liant men. 

In  our  democracy,  we  try  to  give  our  chil- 
dren an  equal  chance  at  education,  wlth- 
ttandlng  personal  economics,  but  we  do  not 
itart  from  the  cradle  teaching  them  that 
the  GPA  Is  the  criterion  of  life.  Maybe  we 
should.  However,  these  boys  should  be  given 
sn  equal  chance  when  It  comet  to  the  draft 
according  to  our  standards  of  democracy. 
As  Mr.  Johnson  stated  further,  "Even  a  ran- 
dom selection  of  students  would  be  more 
fair  than  drafting  them  on  the  basis  of 
grade  point  averages,  or  a  test.'' 

My  boys  are  only  average  students  hoping 
to  get  the  chance  to  finish  their  education  In 
technical  training  or  colleges  locally,  but  I 
shall  feel  as  deeply  about  their  absence  to 
light  a  war  and  chances  of  slirvlval  as  will 
the  mother  of  a  "brain  child"  pt&t  Is  aUowed 
to  remain  home. 

Put  It  on  an  equal  basis.  At  least  when 
my  boys  go,  I'll  have  the  comfort  of  know- 
ing they  weren't  "second-class  citizens."  I 
also  know  that  this  thought  is  voiced  by 
many  other  mothers  who  lovp  and  cherish 
their  "average  GPA  sons."  i 

Mrs.  J.  It.  HAR-mELD. 

REAL  IDEALS 

To  the  Editor  : 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  story  bead- 
lined  In  the  Sunday  OregoWan:  "Morse 
Challenges  President's  War  Power." 

We  in  Oregon  have  good  reason  to  be  proud 
w  Senator  Morse,  and  our  other  political 
leaders — Senator  Nettbercer,  Governor  Hat- 
Oeld.  and  Representatives  Grccn  and  Ull- 
>•««— who  are  all  playing  leading  roles  In 
HM  courageous  resistance  to  further  escala- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

Senator  Morse,  in  particular  Is  revealing 

°™mU  as  a  great  American.     He  remains 

^dstenuy  devoted  to  the  real  Ideals  of  our 

•""ety  at  a   time  when  too  ;many  ot  our 
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co^trymen  are  succumbing  to  a  worship  of 
military  prowess. 

Carol  Urnkb. 

ONLTT 

To  the  Editor: 

Living  a  harsh  and  substandard  existence 
with  ever  so  many  sacrifices  all  through  their 
boyhood  days,  they  held  their  heads  high, 
nevertheless,  and  believed  in  the  saying :  "My 
country,  right  or  wrong.  •  •  ••• 

Drafted  at  18,  they  were  sent  to  Vietnam, 
postponing  their  youthful  dreams  and  aspi- 
rations for  a  time.  After  all,  their  beloved 
country  came  first.  That  was  about  a  year 
ago. 

Just  recently  this  terse  UPI  news  report: 
"Only  two  marines  killed  in  Kien  Hoa  skir- 
mish." 

The  impact  of  their  death  report  was  al- 
most too  much  for  the  parents.  And  what 
did  they  mean  by  the  word  "only"?  Their 
little  boys  meant  more  to  them  than  all  the 
gold  and  silver  and  crown  Jewels  in  all  the 
world. 

The  cold  and  Impersonal  word  "only"  had 
no  rightful  place  in  the  context  of  that  news 
report. 

L.  W.  Preier. 

Portland,  Orsg., 

February  9, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  am  writing  this  letter 
to  let  you  know  that  I  support  your  views  on 
Vietnam. 

Tonight  I  talked  to  my  son  (who  turned  18 
in  December)  at  Oregon  State  University. 
His  spirits  were  so  low.  and  I  gathered  that 
the  general  morale  of  the  young  men  has  hit 
a  new  low.  The  pressures  and  adjustments 
of  the  first  year  of  college  are  being  com- 
pounded by  the  uncertainties  of  the  draft 
boards  whose  policies  t^pear  to  change  from 
day  to  day.  This  threat  which  hangs  over 
their  heads  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
achievement. 

It  is  not  because  one  wants  to  shirk  his 
responsibilities  or  is  unpatriotic,  but  this  war 
seems  to  be  so  futile,  to  have  no  good  reason 
for  being,  although  I  have  tried  to  have  an 
open  mind  and  have  truly  tried  to  see  the 
other  point  of  view. 

This  Is  why  I  am  writing  to  let  you  know 
that  I  support  your  stand  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  C.  Haglan. 

Faith  United  Church, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  February  10, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senote  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  reply  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  criticism  of  those  who  coun- 
sel retreat  was  extremely  well  stated.  As  I 
recently  wrote  your  colleague.  Senator  Neu- 
bebger,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  that  Members  of 
Congress  have  at  last  found  their  voices.  TTie 
idea  that  J\ist  because  a  prop>osal  or  policy  Is 
about  the  Vietnam  war,  therefore,  It  is  a 
good  one,  constitutes  a  dangerous  path  for 
our  Nation.  A  careful  investigation  of  every 
policy,  especially  of  an  undeclared  war,  is  of 
utmost  importance. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Rot  R.  Winkelmann. 

Portland,  Oreo. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  feel  that  I  must 
write  to  you  and  tell  you  how  much  I  admire 
you  for  the  stand  you  have  taken  on  Viet- 
nam. I  have  watched  the  Senate  hearings 
with  great  Interest.  As  one  who  loves  her 
country  deeply,  I  am  terribly  concerned  with 


our  Involvement  in  Asia.     To  see  our  great 
Constitution  ignored  is  hard  to  take. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.    Many  of  us  from 
Oregon  are  behind  you,  as  are  many  people 
throughout  the   country. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Helen  Skipworth  WALLaiNOOt. 


Tillamook,  Oreo., 

February  1, 1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 

Snt:  Stick  to  yovir  guns  on  this  Vietnam 
war.  I  honestly  believe  four  out  of  five  men 
in  the  street  are  with  you.  Polls  and  be 
damned. 

Challenge  your  opponents  to  hold  a  na- 
tional election  on  the  issue.    Just  dare  them. 
We,  the  people,  fight  the  battle,  shed  the 
blood,  and  pay  the  bills.     Why  should  our 
wishes  be  Ignored? 
Signed,  Just  another  taxpayer. 

Don  Trask. 

Portland,  Oreg.. 

February  3, 1988. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:   May  I  say,  I  agree 
with  you  on  the  Vietnam  situation.    I  com- 
mend you  for  taking  a  firm  stand. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  Grischow. 


Portland.  Oreo., 

February  5, 1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  extremely 
proud  of  the  responsible  statements  con- 
cerning the  war  In  Vietnam  you  made  on 
the  television  debate  Sunday.  January  31. 
I  am  also  proud  of  the  part  you  have  taken 
in  the  Senate  Investigation  of  our  actions  In 
Vietnam. 

Thank  you  for  representing  Oregonlans  so 
well. 

Sincerely, 

Marjory  B.  Hcbbarq. 

Portland,  Oreo., 

February  7, 1966. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  All  through  the  years 
you  have  done  a  wonderful  Job  for  the  people 
of  Oregon  and  the  Nation. 
.  You  have  the  support  of  many  people  on 
the  question  of  Vietnam.  This  country  has 
not  been  this  divided  since  the  Civil  War. 
We  the  people  have  been  sold  down  the 
river  by  Congress  not  doing  the  Job  they 
were  elected  to  do.  When  are  they  going 
to  get  on  their  feet  and   act? 

The  munition's  makers  are  gambling  this 
war  viriU  not  turn  into  a  nuclear  war.  This 
is  madness.  We  all  know  what  happened  in 
Japan  when  the  war  lords  took  over  In  the 
thirties. 

I  have  an  only  son  who  has  been  called  to 
be  trained  to  be  a  butcher  of  people  he  has 
nothing  against.  Vietnam  or  Vietcong. 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  Oregon  news- 
papers that  the  draft  boards  are  scraping 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  we  have  not 
begun  to  fight  China.  If  Congress  has  not 
the  guts  to  act.  then  let  us  as  Americans 
vote  on  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  draft  law  can  be 
changed  to  read  the  first  to  go  would  be  all 
men  80  years  old  on  down  the  line  Includ- 
ing Congressmen. 

I  know  you  are  doing  all  you  can  and  may 
God  bless  you  for  it.  I  hope  you  g^t  some 
help  from  these  other  Congressmen  that 
are  taking  pay  from  the  American  people  and 
doing  nothing. 

I  went  through  hell  on  Leyte  and  Oki- 
nawa in  World  Wtu-  n — with  the  96th  Divi- 
sion, as  a  combat  engineer,  32l8t  Company 
C — a  war  to  end  wars. 
Yours,  TnUy 

Cras.  C.  Oboboi. 
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P.S. — We  would  like  to  aee  and  bear  you 
more  often  on  TV.  My  friend  and  I  would 
contribute  wbat  we  can.  Tou  are  getting 
borne  to  a  lot  of  people. 

Albattt,  Okxo., 
February  3,  19St. 
Dkab  Ms.  Mokss  :  Stick  to  your  olive  branch, 
let  the  otbera  stick  to  their  gune.    Thla  type 
of  "big  ehot"  Ira't  getting  heard  'round  the 
world  tbeae  days.     I  am  so  proud  of  you. 

Thoreau  baa  eald  that  one  can  alt  a  risk 
•a  well  aa  run  one.  Thank  Heaven  you  are 
In  there  pitching  for  ua.  Tou  shall  be  re- 
membered long  after  the  warmongers  ai« 
swept  Into  the  dustpan  of  oblivion. 
Respectfully. 

Mrs.  Maux  Prxlps. 

Svanrt.  Oxxo.. 
February  7. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moass, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  ScNAToa  MoKsx:  Having  received  sev- 
eral letters  from  me  during  the  past  year 
Indicating  "biy  appreciation  and  support  for 
your  Vietnam  stand,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  I  strongly  approve  of  the  cur- 
rent hearings  on  our  foreign  policy  In  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  climate  of  opinion 
about  the  war.  here  in  Oregon  and  through- 
out the  country,  has  changed  markedly  since 
you  first  began  to  speak  out  clearly  and 
forcefully  against  the  Vietnam  war.  Sadden- 
ing aa  It  Is  to  think  of  the  hundreds  of  people, 
Vietnamese  and  American,  who  have  lost 
their  lives  In  recent  months  because  the 
warning  you  brought  was  not  heeded,  it  is 
at  least  somewhat  encouraging  to  know  that 
a  person  who  continues  to  champion  reason- 
able and  ethical  conduct  in  foreign  aflaira 
does  gradually  build  up  support  for  bis  posi- 
tion. As  a  citizen  of  Oregon  I  am  proud 
of  you.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

liSONA  E.  Trm. 

MKSrOBD,  OUKI., 

February  B,  1966. 

DsAB  SntATOB  MoKsi:  It  pleases  me  to 
know  we  have  a  Senator  from  Oregon  who 
has  the  guts  to  say  what  he  believes  in  his 
conscience  and  best  Judgment  to  be  the  beet 
policy  for  the  approach  to  the  Vietnam. 

Tour  attitude  and  questions  are  in  com- 
plete accord  to  my  own  feelings  about  our 
present  policy  which  is  surely  heading  us 
head  on  to  another  world  war  that  will  make 
other  wars  seem  like  backyard  squabbles 
with  neighbors. 

The  fiuther  we  stick  our  noses  into  other 
people's  business  the  harder  it  is  to  pull  It 
out  again  and  still  save  face. 

Our  President  is  doing  Just  what  you  said 
In  committee  meeting.  Following  Barry 
Ooldwater's  campaign  speeches  which  were 
only  intended  to  get  votes.  Like  the  rest 
of  his  utterances,  which  were  irresponsible 
because  he  was  not  the  President  and  he 
was  not  In  a  position  to  have  to  follow 
through  on  his  rantlngs. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be  our  Senator 
for  many  more  years  to  come. 
Tours  very  truly. 

HXMBT  O.  COKBIN. 
POSTLAITD,  OKXO. 

Senator  Wstms  M<»ax, 
Wa»tiington,  D.C. 

Diaa  Ssmatob:  Congratulations  to  you. 
ThU  letter  is  a  protest  against  the  present 
use  of  our  power  In  Vietnam. 

I  will  not  make  this  letter  long.  SulBce 
It  to  say  I  am  an  Informed  citizen  as  much 
as  any  layman  can  be  by  reading  about  and 
listening  to  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Tbsra  Is  no  need  for  a  response  to  this 
lattar.    I  want  it  used  as  a  sUtUUc  against 


oar  prsMnt  policy  In  Vietnam.     I  can  ex- 
plain my  reasons  If  It  were  ever  necessary. 

rm  not  a  pacifist,  a  crackpot,  naive,  or 
a  Communist.     I  am  a  Democrat  and  I  de- 
plore our  big-bomb  attitude  and  our  great 
power  being  used  as  It  Is. 
Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  Rtitb  Asrtoso. 

PonxANS,  Osxo., 
January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watnz  L.  Mobsb, 
417  Old  Senate  Building, 
Wathington  D.C. 

Dkas  Sknatok:  I  am  100  percent  with  you 
on  your  stand  on  Vietnam  war. 

I  am  one  of  these  folks  who  have  become 
disenchanted  with  the  way  the  whole  thing 
Is  being  handled.  This  thing  needs  to  be 
deescalated  back  down  to  our  15,000  to  30.000 
advisers  "ve  started  with  In  Vietnam.  Better 
yet  turn  it  over  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
am  for  doing  our  part,  but  only  with  eco- 
nomic aid  and  not  with  the  lives  of  any 
American  unless  he  volunteers.  All  the  other 
nations  seem  to  be  sending  only  volunteers. 

Also,  lets  trim  that  budget  back  down  to 
100  billion  and  reduce  taxes.  I  don't  sub- 
scribe to  this  we  are  a  rich  and  healthy  na- 
tion and  can  afford  to  take  care  of  the  whole 
world. 

I'd  like  to  see  more  opposition  to  all  these 
requests  for  more  money  to  flni^nce  more 
giveaway  programs. 
Sincerely, 

LxxoT  W.  Mnjjot. 

ESTACADO,   Osxo., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moa.'v. 

DxAB  Sn:  We  listened  to  your  discussion 
on  TV  yesterday,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  we  are  100  percent  for  you. 

Jxut  stick  to  your  guns  and  keep  up  the 
fight.  Also  please  try  and  stop  some  of  these 
big  giveaway  programs  to  foreign  countries. 

I  take  this  time  to  thank  you  for  the  Job 
you  have  done  for  our  country. 

We.  "my  wife  and  I"  are  Democrats,  but 
we  can't  go  along  with  President  Johnson's 
views. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Haxold  R.  Bakkb. 

PS. — Would  you  please  put  me  on  your 
mailing  llstT 

Salem,  Obxo., 
January  31, 1966. 
Senator  Watkx  Morsx. 

Deas  Sn:  I  thank  God  we  have  a  Senator 
that  knows  what  la  right  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.     Stick  to  your  guns. 

History  will  prove  you  are  right  If  we  live 
long  enough  for  someone  to  write  about  it. 
I  don't  think  the  people  know  what  la  going 
on. 

Aa  long  aa  we  are  losing  men  and  money 
the  commies  are  getting  Just  what  they  want, 
or  they  would  ask  for  peace. 

As  for  the  right-to-work  law,  I  feel  that 
It  should  not  be  repealed,  although  I  have 
been  a  union  member  most  of  my  72  years. 
Tours  truly. 

O.  D.  Land. 

HnxsaoBO.  Oaxo., 
February  10, 1966. 
Senator  Watkx  Mossx. 

DxAx  SxNATca:  Thank  you  for  standing  so 
loyally  by  your  convictions  In  regard  to  Viet- 
nam. Fm  sure  there  are  thousands  of 
Americana  with  the  same  sane  logic. 

The  enclosed  clipping  by  the  writer  In 
Saigon  coincides  with  your  views,  showing 
that  the  goal  of  our  Oovernment  is  not  to 
help  the  Vietnam  people  as  a  good  neighbor 
as  President  Johnson  voices  to  the  people, 
but  to  occupy,  dlcUU  or  rather,  supervise 
the  government  of  this  small  Asian  country. 


February  16,  1966 

Why?  To  profit  by  war?  Are  the  citlxent 
of  America  to  be  governed  by  one  man% 
dictates? 

I  have  wondered  how  I,  one  person,  can 
help.  The  only  way  I  know  Is  the  Master't 
way,  to  pray  "0\ir  Father— Thy  will  be  don« 
In  earth  as  It  Is  heaven."  For  In  Psalmi 
32:28  It  Is  written:  "For  the  kingdom  is  the 
tiord's:  and  He  Is  the  governor  amonj;  th« 
nations." 

Oregon  Is  proud  of  you.    Keep  your  faith 
strong  In  "the  Governor  among  the  nations* 
and  all  must  be  well. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  HxmzxTTA  I.  Haxxisom. 

WRT   AXX   WX   FIOHTtNar 

(ByTakashlOka) 

Saigon.— "We  cannot  wait  until  the  coun. 
tryslde  Is  pacified  in  order  to  negotiate,"  the 
professor  earnestly  said.  "We  must  fight, 
we  must  pacify,  we  must  negotiate — all  st 
the  same  time." 

I  cannot  disclose  the  professor's  name, 
for  what  he  said  is  contrary  to  official  Saigon 
policy,  and  freedom  of  speech  is  still  se- 
verely rationed  In  wartime  South  Vietnam. 
But  he  is  a  man  who  was  imprisoned  under 
the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  regime,  and  who  served 
In  a  short-lived  legislative  body  appointed 
by  one  of  the  post-Diem  governments.  To- 
day he  represents  one  of  the  more  conservs- 
tive  elements  among  South  Vietnamese  in- 
tellectuals  dissatisfied  with  the  military  gov- 
ernment's adamant  stand  against  negotU- 
tlons  with  Hanoi.  • 

"My  students  don't  like  the  war,"  he  said, 
"but  they  are  wUllng  to  go  and  serve  in  the 
Army.  So  are  the  young  men  from  my  vil- 
lage. But  more  and  more,  they  are  asking. 
'Why  are  we  fighting?'  And  no  one  gives 
them  a  clear  answer.  Antlcommunlsm  U  not 
enough. 

"They  certainly  were  not  fighting  for  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem.  In  the  days  when  he  was  to 
power.  They  are  not  willing  today  to  fight 
simply  for  Dtem's  replacement.  They  arent 
fighting  for  the  generals. 

"A  Vietnamese  will  fight  only  to  defend 
what  he  feels  really  belongs  to  him.  He  will 
fight  for  a  regime  If  he  can  be  sure  It  Is  hli 
own  regime.  He  will  not  fight  for  a  person, 
nor  for  a  corporation. 

"Now  that  the  question  of  negotiaUoni 
with  Hanoi  has  come  up.  it  Is  more  Impor- 
tant than  ever  that  we  obtain  a  government 
that  really  represents  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  Who  has  the  credentials  to  nego- 
tiate on  behalf  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam? Not  the  generals;  nor  thla  or  that 
man.  Unless  we  have  a  government  repre- 
senting the  majority  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  peace  cannot  be  realized." 

Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has  sn- 
nounced  that  elections  for  a  representative 
government  will  be  held  In  2  years.  The 
professor  and  his  friends  feel  this  is  too  long 
to  wait.  "It  wUl  be  the  Vletcong  who  will 
be  holding  the  elections,  U  we  wait  that 
long."  said  one  of  them. 

"Americans  say  that  the  war  is  going  bet- 
ter now,"  the  professor  continued.  "But 
this  la  not  becauae  of  the  actlona  of  the  Viet- 
namese side.  It  la  only  becauae  of  the  Amer- 
icana. And  the  war  la  going  better  only  In 
the  field,  In  the  aenae  that  more  Vietconf 
are  being  killed. 

"But  for  the  population,  the  war  Isnt 
going  better — it's  worae.  Laat  year  there 
were  no  Vletcong  in  my  village,  which  Is  16 
kllometera  from  a  large  city.  Now  there  are 
at  leaat  five.  Between  my  village  and  the 
city  there  la  a  pagoda,  where  Buddhist  nuni 
run  a  dispensary.  Recently  the  Vletcong 
came  there  and  asked  the  nuna  for  money 
and  drugs.  Now  the  nuna  have  had  to  lesre 
their  pagoda,  for  fear  of  wbat  the  Vletcong 
might  do. 

"The  queatlon  for  ua  la  not  how  to  make 
war — It  la  how  to  pacify,  to  reconatruct."  m 
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the  profesaor'a  view,  the  Ooytrmnent  could 
not  pacify  the  countryside  efljactively  so  long 
u  It  remained  a  closed  corporation  of  gen- 
erals. 

Toimger  intellectuals  are  far  more  fiery 
than  this  professor.  "We  cannot  go  on  like 
this  much  longer."  a  university  Instructor 
■aid.  "We  muat  have  negottationa.  But  I 
don't  think  the  Americans  want  to  negoti- 
ate." 

When  I  suggested  that  it  was  Premier 
Ky's  government,  rather  than  Washington, 
which  dtatruated  negotiations,  the  young 
man  cried,  "Do  you  think  that  with  200,000 
foreign  troops  In  our  country,  we  are  still 
Independent.  We  don't  have  representative 
government  here,  and  the  Americans  don't 
want  us  to  have  a  representative  govern- 
ment, because  this  will  mal^e  things  more 
difficult  for  them." 

"Are  you  saying  that  you  want  the  Amer- 
icans to  leave?"  I  aaked. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "AH  I  am  saying  is  that 
we,  the  people  of  Vietnam,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  inviting  the  Amerioan  troops  to 
come  here  in  such  quantity.  It  was  the  gen- 
erals that  Invited  them,  and  the  generala  are 
not  repreaentatlve.  We  need  the  Americana, 
but  only  aa  frlenda.  not  aa  ;an  occupation 
force."  j 

These  commenta  reflect  the  growing  es- 
trangement between  the  generals  nillng 
South  Vietnam  and  the  lnt«dlectual  com- 
munity, including  students.  The  generals 
have  branded  their  opponents  as  parlor  poli- 
ticians and  draft-dodging  youth  who  prefer 
the  comforts  of  the  city  to  hard  toil  In  the 
field.  There  la  an  element  of  truth  In  the 
accusation,  but  as  long  aa  the  generala  them- 
selves do  not  lead  exemplary  lives,  the  popu- 
lation at  large  is  not  likely  to  respond  to  ap- 
peals for  greater  sacrifice.  Meanwhile  dis- 
content grows  over  the  military  regime's 
unimaginative  and  restrictive  attitudes  on  a 
host  of  issues  from  negotiations  to  press  cen- 
sorship. Sooner  or  later  the  discontent 
tends  to  crystallize  into  a  form  of  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
overwhelming  American  prestoce  in  South 
Vietnam  makes  Washington  responsible  for 
everything  that  goes  on  in  the  country. 


Jl 


Portland,  Obeo., 
Janufsry  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thant  God  for  your 
courageous  action  In  this  matter  of  Vietnam. 
I  have  the  feeling  that  your  committee  is  the 
last  desperate  hope  we  have  to  avoid  a 
massive  land  war  in  Asia.  All  onr  young  men 
of  thu  generaUon  and  all  our  national  re- 
•ources  could  go  down  that ,  rathole,  with 
no  success.  ' 

1  hope  that  you  will  look  into  the  matter 
of  the  MicBTelin  rubber  plantations,  which 
apparently  have  been  protected  by  our  troops, 
and  which  have  gone  on  operating  at  great 
Proflt.  even  though  war  was  wnged  all  about 
<L*^^  *^ew  years.  Not  much  is  printed 
about  It,  but  one  gets  the  feeDIng  that  this 
**<■  may  have  been  originally  supported  to 
protect  the  property  rlghte  of  yery  large  cor- 
porations, and  that  the  whole  thing  got  out 
ofthe  relatively  simple  war  we  thought  was 
needed  to  do  this.  A  simple  holding  opera- 
non  to  maintain  vested  interests,  gotten  out 
Of  hand  becauae  the  natlvie  population 
f^wted— is  this  a  possible  explanation  of 
inis  war  which  seems  so  inexplicable?  Eisen- 
nower  said  that  80  percent  ©t  the  people 
would  vote  for  communism— wb  do  not  fight 
wmmunifm  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia. 
sussia.  and  nimaerous  other  places  where  the 
niajorlty  supports  it. 

fiZ?^**  ^  *  matter  which  deserres  the  atten- 
«*  of  your  committee,  in  any  case.  If  only 
«>  oispel  the  Impression  that  We  are  fighting 


to  maintain  the  stock  market  quotations  for 
MicheUn.  In  any  case,  we  are  using  the  most 
modem  weapons  to  fight  primitive  people, 
against  whom  we  have  not  declared  war — so 
we  deserve  an  explanation  of  why  we  must 
use  these  means,  and  what  ends  we  hope  to 
attain.  My  two  sons  will  undoubtedly  be 
drafted  Into  this  war  If  It  does  not  stop,  and 
at  present  it  seems  the  most  senseless  and 
immoral  war  of  modern  times. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elizabxth  Gbcdin. 

Mrs.  Abnolo  Gbudin. 

Pobtland,  Obeg., 
January  30,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Morse:  We  have  Just  heard 
you  and  four  other  Senators  In  a  ptanel  on 
Vietnam.  I  agree  with  you  perfectly,  have 
said  the  same  all  the  while.  This  Ls  for  the 
U.N.  to  settle.  May  someone  see  the  light. 
And  may  the  world  finally  have  peace. 

May  I  remind  you  that  I  helped  elect  you 
originally  as  a  Republican?  Today  you  were 
more  convincing  than  the  GOP  panel  mem- 
ber. I'm  Eure  you  have  no  affinity  for  the 
Great  Society.  Come  on  back  to  the  Repub- 
licans; all  la  forgiven. 
Most  sincerely. 

Vivian  Brugger 

BCrs.  Andrew  J.  Brugger. 

Cobvallis,  Obxo., 

January  28,  1966. 
Deab  Mb.  Mobse  :  Thank  God  for  your  out- 
spoken opposition  to  Government  policy  and 
war  In  Vietnam.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
We  are  appalled  by  the  U.S.  international  Ir- 
responsibility in  these  critical  days. 

We  also  hope  that  you  will  help  to  see  that 
some  bill  for  home  rule  for  Washington,  D.C, 
gets  through  both  Houses  of  Congress  this 
year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

pobtia  b.  fostxb. 

Portland,  Orkg., 
January  19,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Chambers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morsx  :  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  stand  concerning  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  hope  you  can  make  your  voice 
heard  even  more  forcibly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  session.  It  Is  agonizing  to  see  the 
United  States  trying  to  police  the  whole  world 
and  particularly  so  escalating  the  situation  In 
South  Vietnam  that  we  are  in  considerable 
danger  of  setting  off  World  War  ni — and  for 
what?  There  may  be  some  feasibility  In  the 
argument  we  were  pledged  to  help  this  nation 
in  case  of  Commtinist  aggression,  but  "help" 
in  the  form  of  a  police  action  seeking  to  stave 
off  the  Vletcong  and  "help"  in  the  form  of 
the  all-out  war  it  has  become,  without  laying 
the  matter  before  the  United  Nations,  with- 
out the  President  seeking  a  formal  declara- 
tion by  Congress,  Is.  I  think,  not  only  mud- 
dled foreign  policy,  but  terribly  dangerous. 

I  think,  too,  there  Is  a  neat  point  in  seman- 
tics Involved  here.  When  we  talk  about 
"freedom  and  democracy"  and  wishing  these 
things  for  all  nations,  theoretically  we  may 
be  In  the  right,  but  bringing  it  down  to  hard- 
core reality,  how  can  we  project  our  concept 
of  democracy  onto  nations  where  a  high  rate 
of  illiteracy  prevails,  where  there  has  been  no 
backgroimd  or  education  In  democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  where  every  poUtlcal  wind  that 
blows  can  bring  on  a  different  government? 
I  have  twice  heard  statements  from  reputable 
reporters  that  should  some  kind  of  peace  be 
made  and  elections  opened,  if  the  Vietnamese 
wish  to  elect  a  Vletcong  government,  then 
there  lent  a  thing  we  can  do  about  It.    Is  It 


for  this  we  are  fighting  and  young  men  dying 
every  day? 

It  Is  becoming  apparent  even  to  the  most 
Utopian  thinkers  in  this  country,  that  wa 
simply  can't  eradicate  communism,  that  Red 
China  and  Russia  are  probably  going  to  con- 
tinue Communist  for  decades  to  come,  and 
that  the  best  hope  for  our  own  economy  and 
the  world  Is  to  try  to  get  along  with  them, 
but  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  any  aggression 
that  would  threaten  our  own  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. We  simply  can't  be  policeman  to  the 
world.  Sadly  enough,  what  we  may  think  la 
championship  other  nations  consider  aggres- 
sion and  Imperialism. 

President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message  certainly  had  an  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" concept — bigger  and  better  war,  bigger 
and  better  domestic  programs,  and  if  we  dont 
have  the  money.  Just  saddle  the  middle  class 
with  more  taxes. 

In  the  Oregonlan  of  January  17  there  was 
an  editorial  entitled  "Gravedlggers,'*  imput- 
ing this  term  to  anyone  who  opposes  or  criti- 
cizes the  war  In  Vietnam,  which  I  think  Is 
quite  shocking,  carrying  ominotis  overtones 
of  the  very  thing  we  are  supposedly  fighting 
for — the  five  freedoms.  Tho  editor  seems  to 
think  we  should  be  100  percent  behind  the 
war  effort  and  to  object  to  it  Is  to  fall  for  the 
Communist  line.  Well,  a  lot  of  fine  people 
must  fall  In  this  category  then,  according  to 
such  a  concept,  like  yourself,  Senator  Pm.- 
BRioRT,  Representative  Wtatt,  Governor  Mark 
Hatfield,  James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Emmett  Hughes  of  Newsweek,  editors 
of  Saturday  Review  of  Ldterature,  etc.  There 
Is  a  real  threat  to  our  way  of  life  In  com- 
mimlsm,  I'm  not  denying  that,  but  we've 
made  communism  such  a  national  bogeyman 
its  gigantic  shadow  obsctires  our  own  com- 
monsense  and  the  sturdy  pioneer  qualities 
which  made  this  country  great. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  8.  MozzANnn. 

Grants  Pass,  Obeo., 

February  3. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsx, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator:  Despite  the  fact  the  cards 
were  stacked  against  you  numberwlse  on 
Sunday's  television  program,  you  gave  a 
most  excellent  account  of  yourself  and  your 
position.  Your  repeated  words  directed  at 
the  President  was  a  brilliant  stroke.  This 
alone  will  elevate  your  status  considerably 
In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  your  constit- 
uents. Your  remarks,  "If  we  escalate  the 
war  we  Invite  Red  China  to  wage  a  major 
aggression  against  us";  "How  can  we  forget 
1945  so  soon";  "What  makes  ua  think  we 
have  the  resourcea  or  manpower  to  police 
the  world";  "The  United  Statea  haa  violated 
the  Geneva  accorda"  and  your  remarks 
anent  the  administration's  "fooling"  the 
Americain  people  as  did  Hitler  and  his  Gov- 
ernment the  German  people,  gave  you  statvis. 
Senator,  su  the  truth  will. 

I  have  often  disagreed  with  your  stand  on 
some  issues — sometimes  you  make  a  lot  at 
ua  angry  but.  by  God,  I  give  you  this — In 
my  book  you  are  honest,  sincere,  and  almost 
unthinkable  under  this  aOmlnlstration  en- 
dowed .  with  an  abundance  of  Intestinal 
fortitude. 

With  lifelong  service  in  the  Coast  Guard 
behind  me  and  thinking  as  a  professional 
naval  career  man,  my  sentiments  are  that 
it  is  a  crying  shame  we  are  pulling  our 
young  people  out  of  college  and  subjecting 
them  to  the  draft.  If  we  must  "police" 
southeast  Asia  t£en  let  us  do  It  with  our 
professional  military  people.  This  is  what 
they  are  being  paid  for. 

Would  like  you  to  read  the  enclosed  edi- 
torial from  the  Grants  Pass  Courier  of  Feb- 
ruary 2.    The  writer,  H.L.E.,  la  one  Harry  L. 
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Elliott,  our  new  editor,  formerly  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Bee.  That  he  la  a  rabid  Republican 
la  hla  prerogative.  I  can  tolerate  his  sniping 
at  some  laaues  of  the  Great  Society;  In  fact, 
I  often  go  along  with  him.  but  when  he 
comes  out  with  "nothing"  off  the  top  of  his 
head  as  In  the  enclosed  piece,  I  have  to  take 
Issue  with  him — and  I  have. 

Maintain    your   position.    Senator.      Your 
colleagues  on  Sunday's  program  lost  a  lot  of 
friends  In  southern  Oregon. 
Sincerely, 

John  James  Mthumt. 


Mn-WATTKn;,  Oaxo..  February  4,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mossk, 
Woihington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Snt:  I  watched  the  hearings  on  tele- 
vision this  morning  of  which  you  were  a  i>art. 
I  am  very  concerned  and  interested  in  the 
AID  program  which  has  received  some  ad- 
verse publicity  recently  about  some  of  the 
operations  in  Vietnam.  I  may  have  missed 
some  of  the  testimony  and  questions,  but  I 
didn't  hear  anything  about  the  AID  money 
that  Is  used  on  the  black  market  by  some 
TTnlted  States  personnel  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  which  ultimately  ends  up  in  the 
pocket  or  bank  of  the  Vletcong. 

Many  of  our  people  are  questioning  our 
Tightness  and  puri>oee  in  the  conflict  and 
procedure  in  Vietnam.  We  who  are  loyal, 
patriotic  Americans  are  encouraged  to  sup- 
port the  administration's  policy  in  this  con- 
flict and  to  voice  this  support  for  the  morale 
of  "our  boys"  in  Vietnam.  But  who  is  being 
more  demoralizing?  These  poor  children  are 
sent  in  to  fight  an  enemy  who  must  laugh 
themselves  sick  at  the  round-robin  attempts 
to  search  and  destroy  In  those  horrible,  un- 
familiar Jungles  and  who  is  being  financially 
aided  by  the  tax  money  of  the  folks  back 
home.  I  resent  this  terribly,  and  I  don't 
care  if  its  gone  on  in  every  war  we've  ever 
been  in.    It's  still  wrong. 

We  have  been  treated  to  a  recent  drama  of 
whether  to  continue  bombing  North  Vietnam 
or  not.  Past  history  and  experience  abows 
us  that  adversity  only  sharpens  determina- 
tion. If  9  months  of  bombing  didn't  do  any 
good  why  in  the  world  start  it  all  over  again? 

Why  are  we  allowing  our  alliee.  particularly 
England  to  continue  to  supply  North  Viet- 
nam? I  believe  that  if  we  were  to  become  a 
great  deal  more  adamant  about  this,  it  would 
help.    What  friends  our  foreign  aid  has  made. 

I  have  long  defended  some  of  our  govern- 
mental decisions  and  people  such  as  Robert 
McNamara.  What  about  this  munitions 
strike  which  lasted  a  month?  Surely,  there 
was  no  big  crisis,  but  could  this  happen  again 
and  what  about  futxire  mistakes?  "Cnir 
boys"  are  still,  for  the  moet  part,  babes,  sent 
out  into  this  Jungle  war,  created  by  God 
knows  who.  and  they  deserve  to  at  least  die 
with  the  best  equipment  and  protection 
they  can  give  them.  I  resent  any  misman- 
agement and  Inefficiency  on  the  part  of  our 
acknowledged,  brilliant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  was  aware  of  the  last  administration's 
attitude  of  "the  masses  are  asses"  theory, 
and  perhaps  we  are.  Perhaps  we  can't  master 
our  own  destiny,  but  it  Is  our  heritage  and 
I  win  not  stand  by  and  see  my  Ave  draft-age 
nephews  placed  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  in 
Vietnam  without  voicing  my  opinion  of  this 
secretive  and  hopelessly  complex  war  in 
which  we  are  never  sure  who  the  good  guys 
and  the  bad  guys  are.  No  wonder  they  are 
sacred.  No  wonder  they  dodge  the  draft. 
The  Vietnam  conflict  is  cc«nlng  closer  to 
home  and  I  trust  these  hearings  will  get 
some  definite  results  and  anilrers  from  the 
administration. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely, 

^Jacqttxlinx  Dxplois. 

PS- — Please  forgive" this  messy  letter,  but 
if  I  don't  send  this  right  now  I'll  tear  it  up 
and  remain  a  part  of  the 


FoK-rLAND,  Obxo., 
February  4.  1966. 
Hon.  Watnk  Morsx, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAR  SxNAToa  Moasx:  Bravo.  Toiir  inten- 
tion of  not  being  present  at  committee  meet- 
ings with  Ml.  Rusk  and  the  Secretory  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  McNamara,  that  are  not  held  in 
public  is  so  right. 

I  feel  strongly  that  our  President,  Mr. 
Rusk,  and  Mr.  McNamara  have  forgotten  that 
we,  the  people,  exist,  or  should  I  say.  we  the 
people  have  failed  to  m&ke  known  our  senti- 
ments? 

World  war  ni  must  be  averted  even  if  we 
take  a  step  backward.  Only  through  peace 
can  we  be  a  strong  Nation  in  any  attempts 
to  make  this  world  better  for  the  masses. 

You  make  so  much  sense  I  can't  under- 
Btond  why  more  support  does  not  come  your 
way.  Only  when  it  is  too  late.  I  fear,  they 
will  see  "light." 

I  back  you  100  percent. 
Yoiirs  truly, 

GEKBORA   J.   NXWBKMT, 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Newberry. 

E^7CENE.  Oreo., 
January  10,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  L.  Morsc, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  Senator:  This  Is  my  first  letter 
to  a  Senator.  I  feel  I  must  write  and  voice 
my  protest  against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
am  not  a  Communist  nor  radical  (either 
way)  but  a  plain  old  American  who  doesn't 
think  we  have  any  business  over  there.  We 
cannot  help  every  country  that  asks  us  for 
help. 

My  husband  and  I  traveled  many  miles 
over  the  western  half  of  the  United  States 
(10  States)  last  fall,  and  I'd  say  that  at  least 
80  to  85  percent  of  the  people  that  we  talked 
to,  are  very  disappointed  in  President  John- 
son's foreign  policy  In  Vietnam. 

I  don't  feel  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
"police"  the  whole  world.  It's  no  wonder  so 
many  countries  hata  us. 

Also,  how  can  a  handful  of  men  in  Wash- 
ington get  us  so  Involved  in  such  a  fierce 
war  without  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and 
House?  These  men  in  Washington  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  bloodshed  of  our  fine  men. 
who  want  to  live  as  much  as  they  do.  i 

So.  I  say.  let's  get  out  of  Vietnam  now  be-' 
fore  It  spreads  any  farther.  We  can  still  hold 
our  heads  high.  It  will  make  our  President 
stand  taller  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by 
getting  out  than  drawing  us  Into  world 
war  m. 

Most  sincerely, 

Esther  E.  Lindexn. 

Medford.  Orxg., 

January  8. 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morsi:  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  continue  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
end  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
In  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  no  way  can  our 
participation  In  such  a  war  be  Justified,  and 
It  Is  a  war  that  can  never  be  won.  It  is  no 
more  than  a  useless  sacrifice  of  American 
boys,  which  could  go  on  forever,  and  which 
no  doubt.  If  continued,  will  erupt  into 
World  War  in  and  eventual  destruction  of 
the  civilized  world. 

We  have  no  more  business  in  this  war  than 
the  Germans  had  In  the  revolution  In  Spain, 
which  was  actually  only  a  training  ground 
for  them  for  World  War  n.  I  can  well  under- 
stand the  rumblings  of  the  countries  aroimd 
Vietnam,  when  they  see  the  United  States 
enter  into  the  Vietnamese  revolution,  even 
as  the  Germans  did  Into  the  Spanish  revolu- 
tion, and  what  else  can  they  think,  than 
that  the  United  States  is  busy  preparing  to 


attempt  to  take  over  the  world?    More  often 
than  not,  history  does  repeat  Itself. 

We  have  no  backing  in  this  war.  The 
United  Nations  has  done  all  It  can  do  to  get 
us  to  withdraw,  and  yet  we  persist.    Why? 

We  can  hope  to  gain  nothing  for  the 
world,  nor  for  the  United  States  by  persist- 
ing in  taking  part  in  a  revolution  where  even 
the  people  we  are  supposed  to  be  idding  do 
not  want  our  help.  We  are  wasting  the  lives 
of  American  boys  who  may  some  day  be 
needed  to  protact  their  own  country;  and  we 
are  wasting  these  lives  in  a  foreign  co\intry, 
for  a  foreign  cause,  which  by  any  name  we 
choose  to  call  it,  does  not  Justify  our  pres- 
ence in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Please  continue  your  good  work.  We  In 
Oregon  will  not  forget  it.  and  I  am  arure  many 
more  States  watch  you  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  approval.  Somehow  our  Presl- 
dent  must  hear  the  voice  of  the  people,  and 
how  else  can  It  be  accomplished  than 
through  our  able  and  learned  Representa- 
tives and  Senators? 
Sincerely, 

Carvxl  Wall. 

Portland,  Oreo., 

January  8, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  crowd  running 
our  Government  in  Washington  has  me  so 
upset  over  their  foreign  policy,  both  military 
and  political,  that  I  dont  know  what  to  do. 
I  am  a  small  businessman  with  a  family  of 
two  children  and  my  wife.  We  have  been 
married  34  years,  our  son  Is  20  years  of  age 
and  our  daughter  is  19,  and  both  attend  08U. 

I  was  in  the  Navy  from  1942  to  1945,  and 
for  this  reason  we  found  it  necessary  to  post- 
pone having  our  family,  even  though  we  were 
very  eager  to  have  children.  However,  I  felt 
that  what  1  was  fighting  for  was  both  neces- 
sary and  worthwhile.  I  certainly  can't  say 
that  I  feel  the  same  about  this  senseless  war 
In  Vietnam  where  thousands  of  our  young 
men  are  being  conunltted  and  where  thou- 
sands are  to  die  in  this  distant  and  un- 
fortunate little  country  for  a  policy  which  is 
creating  new  Communlste  and  strengthening 
the  movement,  as  well  as  building  enmity 
for  generations  to  come.  It  is  absolutely 
idiotic.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
anyone  say  that  the  Vletcong  pose  a  threat 
to  our  security  or  way  of  life.  If  this  were 
Indeed  true  I  myself  would  want  to  do  service 
again  and  would  certainly  be  most  proud  to 
have  my  son  fight  in  defense  of  our  country. 

I  am  wriUng  you  this  letter  because  I 
highly  respect  your  knowledge  of  foreign 
afifairs  and  your  Integrity  in  opposing  our 
present  suicidal  policies.  I^em  not  willing 
to  furnish  my  son  to  be  slaughtered  for  such 
a  cause  as  our  military  and  administration 
leaders  are  foisting  on  the  American  people. 
The  money  to  support  this  undeclared  war 
through  Increased  taxes,  though  regrettable, 
is  expendable,  but  a  son  is  certainly  not  In 
the  same  category. 

I  am  hoping  you  will  keep  the  pressure  on 
the  President  and  Congress  this  session. 
ITie  solution  for  Americans  is  simply  to  go 
home  and  stay  home  and  quit  meddling  In 
the  affairs  of  other  nations.  They  could  take 
of  their  affairs  much  better  without  our  too 
often  stupid  Intervention,  and  we  have  a  few 
problems  of  our  own  to  which  we  could  cer- 
tainly devota  more  attention,  time,  and 
money. 

Very  sincerely, 

Howard  W.  Harris. 


February  16,  1961' 


Pendleton,  Orec, 
-V        January  30,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morsk,  "^ 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  May  I  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
mand you  on  your  firm  stand  on  the  Viet- 
nam situation. 
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It  is  my  humble  oplnloq  as  a  citizen  and 
a  father  that  we  the  peojilte  should  be  the 
first  to  understand  a  logical  reason  for  an 
undeclared  war  to  be  carrlM  on  year  after 
year  without  any  beneflcl4l  resulta  to  any- 
one. I 

We  hear  of  our  conunitmppts  abroad.  Does 
this  not  apply  to  the  United  Nations  as  a 
whole?  Why  should  we  enter  alone  into  any 
and  every  foreign  sltuatloi  under  the  guise 
of  our  commitmenta.  ] 

I  would  like  to  have  it  Iflxplained,  not  in 
Incoherent  political  terms]  but  in  everyday 
English,  why  we  should  edgage  in  an  unde- 
clared war  that  costa  countless  millions  of 
dollars,  but  most  important  the  lives  of  boys, 
that  could  and  should  be  at  home  building  a 
strong  Nation  on  our  own  Chores. 

Again  I  would  assure  ydu.  speaking  I  am 


sure  for   a   majority   in 
stand  firm. 

Sincerely  yours. 


our  home  State, 


L.  Crawtord. 


Portland,  Orec. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  i  am  a  registered 
Republican  and  have  alwffs  voted  against 
you.  Due  to  your  stand  (>t)  Vietnam,  both 
my  wife  and  I  will  back  yo^  in  your  political 
future. 

Sincerely, 

]  Robert  York. 


PoRT!.fND,  Orec, 
Jihuary  16,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse,  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Just  a  f^W  lines  to  thank 
you  for  your  continuing  dllorte  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  When  Ptesldent  Johnson 
acknowledges  that  it  is  the  national  libera- 
tion forces  that  he  Is  fightlag  and  must  deal 
with  them  to  end  the  fighting  there,  then 
the  war  will  be  placed  in  Itt  proper  perspec- 
tive. We  are  doing  what  wq  can  here  to  help 
you,  distributing  llteraturei  and  trying  to  get 
speakers  before  small  grou^.  but  the  propa- 
ganda machine  for  continjilng  the  war  la  a 
very  well  oiled  machine. 

May  you  enjoy  good  healili  and  strength  to 
keep  on  with  your  good  wortt. 
Sincerely. 

0.  E.  BERCQXnBT. 

PoRTiaND,  Oreo.. 
J^inuary  17,  1966. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  It  is i  time  we  let  you 
know  how  we  feel  In  regaW  to  the  Vietnam 
problem.  If  enough  of  u^  come  forward  to 
be  counted  surely  our  feeliiigs  will  carry  some 
weight.  We  must  find  a  I  Ivay  to  stop  this 
tragedy.  { 

We  follow  your  moves  with  much  interest, 
and  are  extremely  proud  t^  have  you  repre- 


senting us.    Please  let  us 
we  can  be  of  help. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mn 


iLnow  of  any  way 


It.  R.  Macwood. 


Meetord.  Oreo., 
Jqnuary  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  W4  probably  learnt 
more  about  the  Vietnam  war,  on  your  tele- 
vision program  Sunday,  thfcn  all  of  the  re- 
ports combined  which  we  have  heard  and 
seen,  during  the  last  several  months. 

We  wholeheartedly  support  your  stand,  and 
believe  the  whole  Vietnam  situation  should 
be  aired  within  the  structMre  of  the  United 
Nations.  Certain  individuals  may  think  the 
United  States  is  pursuing  the  right  course  in 
that  area.  We  feel  howeyer,  only  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
should  Doake  such  a  detartaination,  support 
it  too. 

We  are  proud  to  have  you  as  a  Senator 
from  our  State,  not  only  because  you  believe 
u  we  do,  about  Vietnam,  but  because  you 


liave  the  candor  to  tell  the  truth,  and  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.    Please  keep 
up  your  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

C.  A.  Hanson. 

Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  May  I  congratulate  you 
for  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  situation,  and 
your  proposed  legislation  for  draftees  to  vol- 
unteer for  their  duty  rather  than  be 
compulsory. 

I,  like  many  others,  have  a  son  presently 
in  college.  We  hope  he  will  be  able  to  obtain 
his  degree.  We  also  expect  him  to  fulfill  his 
military  obligation,  probably  by  reserve  train- 
ing or  direct  enlistment.  I  have  talked  to 
many  of  my  friends  and  business  associates 
In  recent  months,  and  I  have  foiind  no  one 
who  wanta  their  son  or  sons  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  too  bad  that  people  who  feel  this 
way  do  not  take  the  time  to  write.  Maybe 
I  am  wrong  in  doing  so,  but  I  want  you  to 
know  you  have  support  in  your  efforte  in  this 
endeavor.  We  all  hope  and  pray  peace  will 
come  soon  or  some  favorable  solution. 
Respectfully  yours, 

R.  C.  Christman. 

Alv ADORE,  Orec, 
January  27,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mokse:  I  feel  called  upon  to  ap- 
plaud your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  situation. 
I  am  sure  your  well-publicized  attitude  has 
done  much  to  help  influence  our  President's 
peace  offensive. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  World  Federal - 
ista  to  whom  you  have  spoken  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  my  opinions  on  unilateral  ac- 
tion bypassing  the  U.N.  may  be  easily  guessed 
by  you.  The  stakes  being  what  they  are.  my 
feeling  is  that  none  of  us  can  afford  to  over- 
look any  possibility  for  contributing  to  a 
saner  world. 

You  will  need  no  urging,  I  know,  to  sup- 
port any  action  that  will  bring  at>out  a  cease- 
flre  and  eventual  self-determination  of  t^he 
Vietnamese  people.  My  question  is:  When, 
oh  when,  will  we  press  for  world  law  to  ade- 
quately deal  with  world  problems?  Isnt 
that  a  Job  for  this  generation  now,  as 
quickly  as  possible?  What  is  lacking? 
Yovirs, 

WiLLARo  Berg. 


^.  Portland,  Orec., 

January  26.  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I'm  so  glad  to  flnd 
that  you,  who  have  a  position  of  authority, 
share  my  views  of  our  country's  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  (I've  been  feeling  somewhat 
like  James  the  snail — when  he  gave  the 
huffle  of  a  snail  in  danger.  Nobody  heard 
him  at  all.)  Please  carry  on — I  hope  that 
somehow  we  shall  prevail. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mart  S.  Parnham. 


Carbondale,  III., 

January  27,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Although  we  currently  live  in  Illinois 
while  I'm  attending  graduate  school,  my  wife 
and  I.  as  residente  of  Oregon,  both  wish  to 
express  to  your  our  deep  approval  of  your 
stand  on  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  We 
would  speclflcally  like  to  express  our  support 
of  the  amendmenta  to  the  defense  supple- 
mental bill  for  Vietnam  which  you  and  Sena- 
tor Oruenino  are  sponsoring.  If  we  can  aid 
you  in  any  possible  way  please  let  us  know. 
It  is  time  that  separate  concerned  citizens 
found  some  way  to  effectively  shatter  the 
myth  of  a  majority  "consensus"  approTlng 


the  current  policies  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  Vietnam. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Stephen  Rathuan. 


Prospect,  Orec, 
January  26,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  a  high  school 
teacher  of  social  science.  In  previous  cor- 
respondence I  have  expressed  my  views  on  a 
number  of  subjects.  It  was  also  my  privilege 
to  visit  Washington  and  your  office  last  sum- 
mer. I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  meet  you 
personally,  but  this  didn't  work  out. 

I  indicated  my  sympathy  with  your  criti- 
cism of  our  present  Vietnam  policy  in  these 
previoxis  letters.  Whereas  I  am  sometimes 
encouraged  to  hope  for  a  chajige  by  hearing 
of  an  increasing  criticism  of  our  military 
action  there,  it  seems  that  the  consensus 
still  supports  the  use  of  force  as  necessary  to 
a  suitable  negotiation.. 

This  seeming  willingness  to  support  prin- 
ciple with  actions  appeals  to  public  national- 
ism and  is  in  accord  with  our  military  con- 
tainment policy  of  the  last  20  years.  How- 
ever, the  principles  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination can  hardly  be  seriously  considered 
as  goals  to  be  reached  in  this  part  of  Asia. 
Does  our  national  security  demand  a  military 
victory  in  Vietnam?  Or,  will  we  experience 
the  tragedy  of  Prance  by  sacrificing  not  only 
our  wealth,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
oiu:  youth  in  a  futile  attempt  to  use  force 
to  convert  Asians  to  love  America. 

I  am  proud  that  we  have  a  Senator  from 
Oregon  who  has  been  consistently  and 
courageously  raising  his  voice  in  warning  and 
protest.  I  continue  to  support  your  stand 
on  this  momentous  issue. 
Sincere^, 

Qebald  O.  Oardnxx. 

Idlxyld  Park,  Orec, 

January  25,  1966. 
Wayne  Morse, 
Eugene.  Oreg. 

Dear  Sib:  When  writing  to  you  I  do  not 
need  to  apologize  for  my  opinions  on  the 
administration's  policy  in  Vietnam  beceiise 
they  are  the  same  as  yours. 

Will  you  add  my  voice  to  the  growing 
chorus — "Do  not  start  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  now."  If  we  must  flght,  let  us 
flght  for  a  negotiated  peace,  and  get  out  of 
this  mess. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Helen  Davis. 

SHERmAM,  Oreo., 
January  28,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Prom  the  press  I 
see  the  good  work  you  are  doing  in  fighting 
the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
agree  with  your  stand  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  outaide  of  the  Senate,  with 
everything  you  say,  and  the  position  you 
take.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  you  are 
right. 

I  served  Uncle  "Sam  In  World  War  I  and  H 
which  gives  me  an  insight  into  the  position 
you  take,  and  I  know  it  is  right.  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  if  a  vote 
were  to  be  taken,  would  approve  of  your  posi- 
tion by  at  least  three  to  one  in  your  favor. 

I  am  somewhat  convinced  if  this  war  con- 
tinues until  the  next  presld.entlal  election 
the  voters  of  this  country  will  force  a  change 
of  leadershflTln  the  Presidency,  and  that  re- 
sult is  almost  bound  to  be  inevitable. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  wonderfully 
good  work  for  peace  and  discontinuation  of 
the  conflict,  I  am. 

Respectfully  yours, 

OiTO  W.  Hudee. 
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PoBTLANO,  Omxo., 
January  31, 1999. 
SxifATOB  llOESx:  Thank  Ood  for  your  loneiy 

■ane  voice  In  the  midst  ol  all  thla  madnesB 

we  pray  it  may  be  listened  to. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Oumm. 

POBTUUtD,  Okxq., 
January  27, 19M. 
DxAX  Sknatok  Mobss:  I  want  you  to  know 
that   I   am,   aa    you   are,    appalled    at    our 
Nation'!  leaders'  lack  of  zeal  In  seeking  a 
peaceful  end  to  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

My  prayers  are  with  you  and  your  col- 
leagues who  are  trying  to  make  your  voices 
heard  over  the  shouts  of  people  who  want  to 
escalate  the  flghtlng  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Lois  McNaixt. 

FOBTLAND,  OKXO., 

Jan%uiry  30, 1968. 
Hon.  Senator  Motax, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAa  SXNATOB  MoBsx:  A  warm  apprecia- 
tion Is  In  order  to  you  and  to  others  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  challenging 
the  "status  quo"  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  for  challenging  our  blind  com- 
mitments to  governments  that  are  Just  as 
autocratic  as  those  we  try  to  contain.  Con- 
gratulation are  also  in  order  to  your  com- 
mittee for  putting  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
on  the  line,  to  you  for  your  challenges 
against  our  foreign  aid  poUcles  and  our  Viet- 
nam stand,  and  to  your  colleague.  Senator 
FuLBRiGHT,  for  Challenging  our  stand  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  elsewhere. 

Doug  Nxxlzt, 
A  aupporter  from  Oregon. 

POBTtJUrO,  Obxg., 
January  31, 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx. 

HoNOBABLx  Sib:  We  watched,  and  heard 
the  discussion  yesterday  on  our  Involvement 
In  Vietnam,  by  you  and  other  Senators  on 
CBS. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
you  for  your  honesty,  courage,  wisdom,  and 
integrity.  Your  position  from  the  beginning 
has  been  factual,  logical,  and  forthright.  I 
cannot  say  enough  in  my  support  of  you  and 
your  stand  on  this  Immoral,  abortive  mess, 
which  being  esculated,  may  exact  the  Uvea  of 
2  or  3  million  of  our  young  men,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  waste  of  money.  Each 
passing  week  more  clearly  vindicates  you  and 
the  positive  stand  you  have  taken  in  this 
Vietnam  carnage,  as  well  as  your  protests 
on  the  senseless  waste  of  our  billions  of  dol- 
lars—down foreign  aid  ratholes.  My  family 
Joins  me  in  wishing  you  the  beat  of  every- 
thing. 

And  may  the  good  Lord  open  the  eyes  of 
our  people,  before  it  Is  forever  too  late. 

Thanking  you  for  your  monthly  legisla- 
tive letter.  And  may  the  blessings  of  Heaven 
attend  you. 

I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

VicTOB  E.  Lxwn. 


continue  your  fight.  Tour  TV  discussion 
was  grand  and  we  all  think  you  «ure  told 
them  every  time  you  opened  your  mouth.  I 
hlgtily  honor  you  for  your  flght  and  convic- 
tions. 

Have  they  started  l>ombtng  again  In  tha 
North  Vletcong. 

We  get  your  letters  every  mailing.  Much 
success. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Trompsom,  Sr. 

LiNcour  Crrr,  Oaxo., 

January  30, 1986. 
Senator  Watwx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  Mobsx:  Thank  you  for  forceful 
and  courageous  presentation  of  facts  re- 
garding our  Vietnam  involvement  on  the 
CBS  broadcast. 

I  hope  and  pray  you  may  gain  sufficient 
support  to  thwart  this  senseless  tragedy. 
Sincerely, 

Katrbtn  McDahtkl. 

Hood  Rivxb,  Obxo., 

January  31, 1968. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sbnatob:  After  hearing  the  panel 
discussion  monitored  by  Eric  Sevareld  on 
television  Sunday  afternoon,  we  were  cer- 
tolnly  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  your 
stand  on  our  Government's  war  In  Vietnam. 

Evidently  this  program  had  been  taped 
prior  to  press  announcements  of  resiimp- 
tion  of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  It  la 
most  unfortunate  that  our  Government  now 
sees  fit  to  escalate  what  could  easily  become 
'world  war  HI. 

Your  recommendation  that  this  conflict 
and  the  plea  for  a  peaceful  settlement  be 
submitted  to  the  UJi.  requiring  "placing  on 
the  spot"  all  nation  members  now  sitting  on 
the  sidelines,  make  sense  to  us. 

May  we  congratulate  you  for  having  the 
courage  to  state  your  convictions  so  eloquent- 
ly in  the  face  of  so  much  opposition. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albxxt   R.    Ttlxb. 
LOTTA    M.    Ttlbb. 


February  16,  1966 


Wabbxnton,  Obxo., 

January  31, 1986. 

DiAB  Senator  Mobsx:  I  heard  you  on  "Con- 
gress and  the  War." 

It  was  an  interesting  and  informative  1V4 
hours. 

Your  suggesUons  for  a  possible  Vietnam 
solution  should  be  tried. 

Not  calling  the  Vietnam  war  a  war  Is  like 
calling  cancer  appendicitis. 

I'm  interested  In  reading  the  Mansfield 
repcrt  "The  Vietnam  Conflict."  Is  it  possible 
to  obtain  a  copy? 

Thanks  to  God  for  a  man  working  for  peace 
asydu  are. 

GXNXVXEVX  DTTNIfljrO. 


TzoABO,  Oaao. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
VJ.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Moasx:  Keep  up  good  work  on 
the  Vietnam  situation. 

Pleased  to  see  you  in  action  on  television 
yesterday,  Sunday,  January  30. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C, 


POBTLAMD,  OBXQ., 

January  31,  1966. 
Senator  Watm*  Moms. 

Dbab  Sxmatob:  I  liked  the  stand  you  took 
OQ.  "The  Vietnam  Contest.''    I  tirge  you  to 


Lakx  Gbovx,  Obbo., 

January  31, 1986. 
Senator  Watitx  Mobsb. 

Dbab  Senatob  Mobsx:  Thank  you  for  the 
stand  which  you  take  on  Vietnam. 
My  friends  and  I  certainly  support  you. 
Sincerely, 

T.  L  Lamb. 

POBTLAKB,  OXXO., 

January  28. 1968. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAB  SxNATOB  Mobsx:  My  compliments  to 
you;  my  gratitude  to  you  for  the  stand  you 
are  taking  on  Vietnam.  Nothing  but  catas- 
trophe can  be  the  lot  of  America  as  well  as 
of  the  Asians  by  a  perslsUnce  in  the  fodl- 
hsidy  course  we  have  been  pursuing. 


Many,  many  people  share  the  view  that  I 
do.  I  am  sure  moet  do,  especially  If  that 
are  reasoned  with.  ' 

Sincerely  yours, 

Habold  Wxnoxl. 

BsTACAOA.  Obxo.. 
„  February  l,'196e. 

Hon.  Watnx  L.  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sxnatob:  Thank  you  for  your  out- 
spoken  stand  against  our  Government's  poU 
icy  in  regard  to  Vietnam.  I  trust  that  many 
citizens  wm  uphold  you  by  writing  our  Con. 
greesmen. 

Also  I  trust  that  an  enlightened,  reason. 

able  approach  may  be  pursued  to  get  us  out 

of  such  an  Involvement  wlilch  has  begun  to 

grow  like  a  cancer  tliroughout  our  country 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sirs.  LuciLx  P.  Jknkins. 

Watxbloo,  Obxo., 
_       „.  February  2.  I96t. 

Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sxnatob:  Both  of  us,  as  well  as  most 
other  people  we  have  talked  to  about  the 
Vietnam  "war"  are  in  complete  agreement 
with  your  stand  on  the  situation.  We  deeply 
appreciate  your  splendid  efforts  to  do  some- 
thing  to  end  the  flasco. 

May  we  assure  you  of  our  hearty  support, 
and  if  at  any  time  we  can  be  of  any  other 
assistance,  we  stand  ready  to  do  anythlne  we 
possibly  can  to  back  you. 

Thank  you  more  than  we  can  say  dear 
friend,  for  your  work  in  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  thank  God  for  you  and 
those  working  with  you.  We  are  proud  that 
among  them,  you  stand  first. 
Sincerely, 

OxoBGX  S.  Vawtxb. 
Mnu.  Vawtxb. 

RocKAWAT,  Obxo., 
T^       „  .  January  31,1966. 

DXAB  Sxnatob  Mobsx:   Hurrah.     For  you. 
Your  debate  on  Vietnam  Sunday  was  mar- 
velous.   If  only  we  had  a  few  more  states- 
men that  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
say  what  they  really  thought. 

Bully  for  you.  You  have  my  respect  and 
great  admiraUon.  i-^    — 

Sincerely, 

Mrt.  Clatton  McCoBiocx. 

Portland,  Obeo. 

Sxnatob  Watnx  Mobsx:  Daily  I  thank  Ood 
for  your  firm  sUnd  against  this  ungodly  wsr 
our  Nation  is  carrying  on. 

Also  I  pray  that  you  may  be  given  strength 

tS?"^  on  this  battle  for  righteousness. 

We  are  proud  to  have  our  State  sending 
out  this  voice.    We  uphold  you. 

With  you  for  peace, 

Edith  Rigcs  Gnxrr. 

PB.— As  this  was  ready  for  mailing  their 
came  a  glimmer  of  hope  when  hearing  that 
our  President  had  asked  that  Unitet*  NaUons 
Security  CouncU  take  up  the  raatter  of 
Vietnam. 

May  it  be  done  in  a  united  voice  for  peace. 
My  husband  has  untiringly  worked  with 
others  to  spread  true  knowledge  of  the  Viet- 
nam sltuauon.  I  hope  thU  copy  we  send  wlU 
strengthen  your  hope. 

I.R.O. 


Pobtland,  Obxo., 
January  30.  1966. 
Dbab  Sxnatob  Mobsb:  We  lUtened  to  the 
televUlon  broadcast  on  Vietnam  on  Sunday, 
January  80. 

We    thank    you    for    your    oourace    and 
Integrity.  ^ 

Sincerely, 

RtrxR  M.  Paob. 


February  16,  1966 
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Dbab  Sxnatob:    We  enjoy  your  monthly 
bulletin;  and,  we  are  100  percent  behind  you 
in  your  stand  on  foreign  policy. 
Most  sincerely. 

DaAwim  E.  Paox. 

Lincoln  Crfr,  Obxo. 

January  31,  1698. 
Senator  Watnx  L.  Morse, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Sxnatob  Mobsb:  We  listened  to  the 
Congressmen  debate  on  TV  yesterday  in 
which  you  were  a  participant.  We  are  very 
much  in  agreement  with  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam. To  many  of  us  it  is  the  most  con- 
itructlve  stand  anyone  has  taken. 

We  are  proud  to  have  a  Senator  who  has 
tbe  cotirage  to  stand  up  for  what  is  right. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  4t.  B.  Walkxb. 


Albant.  Orxg. 
Senator  Watnb  L.  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Just  a  note  to  let  you  kilow  that  I  am 
lOO  percent  in  favor  of  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam.   Please  continue  to  flght  for- this. 
Sincerely,  | 

DONAtP  MORELAND. 

Lakx  Oswx<)0,  Obeo., 

Jan'^^ry  30,  1968. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  My  husband  anld  I  would  like 
to  offer  our  sincere  congratulations  for  your 
stand  this  afternoon,  Sunday,  January  30, 
on  CBS-TV  in  regard  to  the  Vietnam  sltua- 
Uon.  We  have  long  admired  and  approved 
your  tremendous  courage  in  the  face  of 
strong  opposition  from  popular  opinion. 
Tour  knowledgeable,  understundable  presen- 
tations of  your  views  have  always  made  us 
very  proud  that  you  are  representing  our 
State.  We  want  you  to  kn(>W  that  we  are 
in  complete  accord  with  you  lab  the  Vietnam 
problem.  i 

Thank  you  very  much  fori  your  iinselflsh 
and  devoted  service  to  all  Oiiegonians. 
Respectfully  yours, 

MaBIX  %,.   YOONGBAB. 

PoRTLAi)rt>,  Oreo., 
January  29.  1966. 
Watne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Just  a  line  to  let  you  know 
that  your  words  regarding  Vietnam  are 
certainly  words  of  wisdom.  How  any  adult 
with  normal  Intelligence  could  believe  other- 
wise is  what  I  can't  understSQd.  I  am  with 
you  100  percent.  I  believe,  as  you  have  often 
laid  and  restated  by  the  Pope  of  Rome,  that 
this  matter  of  war  should  be  settled  by  the 
United  Nations,  regardless  ot  what  the  final 
verdict  is. 

Would  it  be  possible  for '  you  to  obtain 
the  "report"  which  was  made  by  the  Sena- 
ton  after  their  Journey  thi^gb  southeast 
Asia?  I  woiild  like  this  repdft  If  you  could 
get  It  for  me. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Frank  S.  Anbbbson. 

CoBVAU^B,  Obxo., 
FeVfi^ry  2,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  Contribution  to 
the  altogether-too-small  public  examination 
of  VS.  activity  in  Vietnam  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. It  is  my  hope  that  the  points  made 
during  your  television  appearance  last  Sun- 
^y  will  cause  more  citizens  to  stop  a  moment 
to  ponder  the  type  of  means  we  are  utilizing 
to  resolve  the  Vietnam  confUot.  Your  effort 
to  keep  alive  a  public  examination  and  to 


I 


provide  information  that  Is  not  generally 
available  and  yet  contributes  to  the  debate 
is  moet  commendable.  I  hope  that  you  flnd 
sufficient  support  from  both  colleagues  and 
the  electorate  to  maintain  a  continuing  focus 
on  tills  imp)ortant  Issue. 

The  information  about  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation that  is  generally  available  in  Oregon  is 
woefully  inadequate.  We  receive  cut  versions 
of  the  press  service  releases  from  southeast 
Asia  and  Washington  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  residents  of  tbiis 
area  to  acquire  the  depth  and  analysis  of 
news  and  events  that  wUl  permit  a  meaning- 
ful examination  of  the  situation.  Many  of 
our  newspaper  publishers  and  editors  do  not 
seem  able  to  print  the  variety  of  views  and 
sufficient  coverage  of  events  that  would  make 
the  printed  word  a  real  service  to  the  citizen- 
ry in  tbe  declslonmalcing  process.  Decisions 
are  now  made  out  of  the  fear  that  Is  gen- 
erated from  Ignorance  and  myth. 

Can  you  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Mansfield 
report  of  the  Senate  committee  that  toured 
Asia?  There  has  been  little  coverage  of  this 
in  local  papers.  For  example,  most  people 
appear  to  believe  ttiat  tbe  n.S.  forces  are 
engaged  face  to  face  with  hordes  of  Chinese 
and  North  Vietnamese.  Yet,  I  believe,  the 
Mansfield  report  indicates  that  best  estimates 
suggest  that  only  about  10  percent  of  the  so- 
called  Vletcong  combatants  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  from  the  north. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HxNBT  Van  Dtkx. 

Pobtland,  Orxg., 

February  1.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morbx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Senator  :  Congratulations  on  bringing 
tbe  Vietnam  mess  to  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  and  putting  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  on  the  "spot"  where  they 
belong. 

You  have  my  full  support  on  your  stand. 
My  hope  is  for  you  to  have  the  strength  to 
continue  your  battle  for  what  is  right.    Ore- 
gon is  lucky  to  have  you  for  her  Senator. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BCabt  A.  Galvin. 

McMinnville,  Orxg., 

January  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnatob  Mobsx:  My  family  and  I  have 
Just  watched  the  CBS  report  on  the  Viet- 
nam situation,  and  may  I  say  that  we  fully 
agree  with  you  on  every  point  that  you  dis- 
cussed. 

As  your  supporters,  let  us  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue your  efforts  to  force  the  administra- 
tion to  bring  this  issue  before  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  for  settlement. 

Also,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  this  type  of  debate,  and  we  would  like 
to  see  more  of  it. 

Again  let  me  assure  you  tliat  we  are  100 
percent  behind  you. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  R.  Cbtticp. 

North  Bend,  Orxg., 

February  2,  1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Morsx:  Your  courage  is  tre- 
mendous. You  surely  are  tnring  to  get  the 
truth  to  tbe  UjS.  people  regarding  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Too  many  of  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
men have  become  sheep  and  do  whatever 
President  Johnson  tells  them.  Tbey  shovUd 
read  otir  U.S.  Constitution  again. 

We  are  proud  of  you,  and  the  other  cou- 
rageous ones  like  you. 
Sincerely, 

ICABOUOm  OlOB. 


Bosxbobg,  Orxo., 
January  30,  1968. 
DXAX  Sxnatob:  I  am  In  agreement  with  you 
that  oxir  unfortimate  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  carte  blanche  powers  which 
our  President  and  military  seem  to  have  as- 
sumed represent  a  grave  threat  to  oxa  coun- 
try and  to  world  peace.    I  applaud  you  for 
spealcing  out  and  insisting  on  proper  con- 
gressional authority  to  make  war. 
Respectfully, 

R.  Fas. 


Stantobd,  Calit., 

February  1,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Morsx:  I  am  a  native  of  Eugene. 
Oreg.,  writing  from  Stanford  University  In 
support  of  your  opposition  to  the  resumption 
of  bombing  in  Vietnam.  Last  year  I  bad  the 
opportimlty  of  interviewing  you  for  the 
KWSP  Young  Citizens  Forum.  Then  I  did 
not  imderstand  your  position  as  I  do  now. 

My  reaction  yesterday  was  that  of  many 
other  students  and  faculty — helpless  despair. 
The  news  tiad  a  profound  effect  on  this  typi- 
cally apathetic  campus.'  Persons  such  as  my- 
self who  had  for  some  time  felt  general  ob- 
jections to  the  President's  policy  were  shocked 
into  action.  Yet  what  can  you  do  when 
you  disagree  with  the  U.S.  Government. 
How  can  your  voice  be  heard? 

I  am  not  usually  in  favor  of  protests,  and 
I  don't  know  Just  how  much  they  accomp- 
lish. But  you  reach  a  point  when  you  are 
so  frustrated  to  somehow  express  your  feel- 
ings that  you  must  do  something,  anything. 
Last  night  I  Joined  1,000  other  Stanford 
students  and  associates  In  a  protest  march. 

I  do  not  want  escalated  war  in  southeast 
Asia.  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  either  purposeful 
or  morally  right  to  t>omb  North  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  think  the  United  States  is  entirely 
Justified  to  be  in  Vietnam  in  the  first  place. 
And  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  able  to  conduct  a  war  without 
the  legislative  control  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  have  never  before  been  afraid  of  my  Gov- 
ernment and  its  actions,  but  I  am  afraid 
now.  There  are  many  others  like  me.  Please 
help  us. 

Sincerely, 

MliM  eixxn  Siutk. 

Klamath  Falls,  Obbg.. 

February  7,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Srnator  Morsx:  For  some  time  we 
have  been  concerned  about  the  direction  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  particularly  the 
machinations  In  Vietnam  directed  by  the 
"Washington  Triumvirate":  Jolinson,  Rusk, 
and  McNamara. 

Much  has  been  mentioned  in  the  news 
media  about  our  commitment  in  Vietnam, 
but  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  know  Just  what 
tbe  commitment  was  and  by  whom  it  was 
made.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  fur- 
nish us  the  wording  of  the  commitment  as 
well  as  the  authority  for  its  making?  It 
seems  to  us  that  under  our  form  of  consti- 
tutional government,  any  such  commitment 
would  have  the  status  of  a  treaty  and  should 
require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  absence  of  such  consent  we  see 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  our  country  to 
send  American  boys  to  the  slaughter  swamps 
of  Asia. 

Recently  we  have  watched  on  television 
your  appearance  on  the  Eric  Sevareld  CBS 
program  and  also  on  televised  proceedings 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We 
greatly  admire  your  courage,  as  well  as  your 
logical  analjrsis  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation that  our  cotintry  is  Eeemlngly  being 
pushed  into.  We  want  you  to  know  that  you 
have  our  complete  support  In  your  stand 
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on  thlB  matter  and  we  might  alBo  add  that 
many  people  In  ttUa  area,  who  have  previ- 
ously oppoeed  you  politically,  speak  out  In 
admiration  for  the  sensible  and  courageous 
stand  that  you  are  taking. 

Even  before  hearing  you  on  the  Eric 
Sevareld  program,  we  had  decided  between 
us  that  we  would  not  vote  for  a  guberna- 
torlal  or  congressional  candidate  who  advo- 
cated a  program  for  the  escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

With  assurance  of  our  continued  support 
for  your  efforts,  we  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Jamcs  a.  Ltitlx. 

Blancht  M.  LrrTLK. 

CoRVAixis,  Oaso.. 

January  19,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnator  Morse:  May  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  again  congratulate  you  for 
your  efforts  to  reduce  the  Involvement  of 
our  Oovemment  In  the  Vietnam  situation 
and  to  place  this  whole  matter  before  the 
United  Nations  where  It  should  be.  I  can 
see  nothing  but  continued  tragedy  In  the 
course  that  we  are  presently  pursuing. 

I  have  talked  to  many  of  my  friends  and 
they  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  whole 
matter. 

As  an  educator,  may  I  also  express  my 
concern  for  apparent  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Office  of  Education  to  closely  control 
the  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  that  have 
been  appropriated  recently  for  new  Federal 
programs.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  best 
for  these  funds  to  be  directly  channeled  to 
State  departments  of  education  and  from 
there  distributed  to  local  districts.  As  you 
know,  this  Is  presently  being  done  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act. 

May  I  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the 
great  service  you  are  rendering  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  and  Nation.    May  Ood  guide 
you  In  the  decisions  which  you  make. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  LxsTXS  BXAL8. 

Lkbanon,  Orko., 
February  4, 1966. 
Senator  WATme  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAR  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  please 
do  all  you  can.  In  getting  a  Senate  investi- 
gation on  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  especially 
on  the  "goings-on"  of  McNamara  and  Rusk. 
It  seems  that  this  administration  has  kept  so 
much  from  the  American  people:  everything 
going  on  behind  closed  doors.  I  believe  It  is 
coming  to  a  showdown  now  and  soon,  to 
get  the  truth  on  a  lot  of  things.  More  power 
to  you. 

Taxpayers'  money  going  to  help  countries 
who  hate  our  Inaldes  and  have  told  us  so. 

I  try  to  watch  all  programs  pertaining  to 
the  Government:  Face  the  Nation,  Meet  the 
Press.  Issues  and  Answers,  etc.,  but  sometimes 
wonder  If  that  is  not  all  controlled  and 
none  of  you  can  say  what  you  really  think. 

Can  one  believe  the  editorials  we  read? 
Probably  depends  upon  the  viewpoint  of  the 
me  reporting. 

The  administration  wont  listen  to  expe- 
rienced men  In  Army,  Air  Corps,  etc.  After 
all  this  time.  In  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
what  results  have  we  seen?  Why  dont  they 
take  the  advice  of  some  of  these  men  to 
bomb  Hanoi  and  those  ports  and  get  It  over 
with?  Of  course,  I  understand  your  views, 
but  cant  agree,  as,  while  the  bombing  was 
stopped  recently,  they  have  built  up  roads, 
etc.,  and  will  AQme  at  ova  boys  harder  than 
ever.  Sure  has\  been  a  mistake  from  the 
very  beginning  knd  It  make*  everyone  ■  so 
confused  aotf^aOrred  up  all  the  time  (this 
tarrlble  warui  the  first  place). 


Dr.  Frank  Munk  sure  painted  a  gloomy 
picture  the  other  night  on  channel  6. 

I  probably  shouldnt  even  be  writing  this, 
but  after  all,  I'm  a  taxpayer  and  a  voter, 
and  when  I  think  of  our  young  boys  being 
killed  and  wounded  and  no  one  will  even 
help  us,  I  get  clear  sick. 

Is  there  any  way  to  get  rid  of  McNamara 
and  Rusk? 

Thanks  for  doing  all  you  can:  even  Mrs. 
Neuberoer  and  Mrs.  Orexn   (Democrats  all 
this  time)  have  plenty  to  say  about  the  way 
many  things  are  going. 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Zada  McCright. 


NoBTR  Bekd,  Orso, 

February  2,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  continue  your  courageous  efforts  to 
curtail  our  war  mania.  Your  outstanding 
determination  to  retain  some  degree  of  sanity 
in  our  Senate  and  foreign  affairs  policy  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  thlnldng  people. 
Mr.  Ltti-e  O.  SwKAiT. 

Portland,  Oreo., 
January,  27, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Eighty  Oregon  clergymen  concerned  about 
Vietnam  Join  to  state  we  are  appalled  by 
Inhumanity  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
extension  of  hoetilities  to  neighboring  coun- 
tries. Impending  national  decisions  about 
Vietnam  will  fundamentally  Influence  the 
political,  military,  and  above  all  morale  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  and  world. 

We  are  heartened  by  your  recent  efforts 
for  peace,  and  we  urge: 

1.  That  the  cessation  of  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam  be  maintained; 

2.  That  you  continue  to  press  for  nego- 
tiated peace,  and  that  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  be  given  direct  representation  In 
all  discussions; 

3.  That  you  vigorously  resist  all  pressures 
toward  fiirther  escalation; 

4.  That  economic  development  for  hu- 
mane purposes  at  home  and  abroad  be  given 
budgetary   priority   over   military  spending. 

Daniel  E.  Tatlor, 
Secretary,  Oregon  Emergency  Committee. 

EroENE,  Oreo., 
January  10.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Trust  you  in  this  crisis  to  iirge  cease  Are 
In  south;  recognition  National  Liberation 
Front  as  major  party  negotiations  with  ma- 
jor role  future  government  South  Vietnam. 
Otherwise  acceleration  clearly  ahead.  Sup- 
port you  as  always. 

David  F.  Abxrlb. 

Portland,  Oreo., 
February  12.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Referring  to  today's  news  me  and  my 
household  are  against  Vietnam  war. 

Mrs.  L.  LiNDBEXo. 


Portland,  Oreo. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Bravo  Senator  Morse.    Tour  speech  as  of 
2 :  16  today  very  much  upheld. 

Mrs.  DOROTHT  O'DXLL. 

Palo  Alto,  Calxt., 
February  14. 1969. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  organizations  commend  yo>ur  hearings 
on  Vietnam.    We  oppose  the  war  and  believe 


continuation  of  Its  present  course  can  lead 
only    to    catastrophe.    We    recommend   the 
earliest  possible  disengagement.    Please  en- 
ter this  in  the  Senate's  Foreign   Relations 
Committee's   records.     We    request    permis- 
sion to  send  four  representatives  to  testify 
before  your  committee  in  o\ir  behalf.    They 
will  be  specialists  in  the  Vietnam  and  China 
area  from  Stanford,  San  Jose  College,  and 
University    of    California.     Reply    to    OUve 
Mayer,  245  Joeselyn  Lane,  Woodside,  Calif. 
Stanford  Committee  for  Peace  in  Viet- 
nam (Students),  California  for  Pe«u:« 
In   Vietnam    (Stanford   Faculty),  the 
San  Jose  Peace  Center,  the  Palo  Alto 
Friends  Meeting.  Concerned  Citizens  of 
Palo  Alto,  Peninsula  Women  for  Peace, 
Steering  Committee  for  the  Leaders  of 
F^ith  and  Diplomacy,  Palo  Alto  Minis- 
ters'    Association,     Monterey,  .Santa 
Cruz,  San  Jose.  Palo  Alto,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Berkeley,   and    Marin   Branches 
of  the  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom. 


I 


Madison,  Wis., 
February  14. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Strongly  support  your  Vietnam  position. 
Congratulations  on  hearings.  No  escalation, 
no  bombing.  Negotiate  for  peace.  Senator 
Watne  Morse. 

1^.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Iltis. 

Lawrence,  Mass., 
February  14. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  continue  yoiu*  struggle  for  truth. 
May  Ood  sustain  you  In  seeking  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

Mi.  and  Mrs.  Anthont  TtLtPou. 


Chicago,  III., 
February  13.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Your  probing  and  critical  views  re  Viet- 
nam are  vital  if  this  country  is  to  prevent 
world  war  III  and  survive  as  a  democracy. 
Keep  up  this  vital  work  for  the  safety  of  our 
country. 

Franklin  Fried. 

Morton  Oeovb,  III., 

February  14,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

You  have  my  admiration  and  support  in 
your  courageous  criticism  of  admlnlstrati<» 
policy  In  Vietnam. 

Tmis  Trevor. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  14.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We,  like  millions  of  Americans  admire  and 
support  your  position  respecting  Vietnam 
and  Santo  Domingo. 

Morse  and  Dorotht  Ekskine. 


Brookltn,  N.Y., 
February  13. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Admire  your  stand  concerning  Vietnam 
war.  This  citizen  for  peace.  Do  not  believe 
Rusk  and  McNamara  have  right  to  send  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  death  to  support  un- 
representative government  In  Saigon  as  voice 
of  democracy  in  Senate.  Demand  the  de- 
escalation  of  war  negotiations  with  all  coun- 
tries, including  Vietoong. 

SkirlxtLewin 
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Studio  Ctrr,  Calip., 

Fepruary  14,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Doing  wonderful  Job — cobtlnue.  Tou  men 
making  system  of  checl^.  balances,  and 
reality.    Stop  war  now. 

Dr  thIURRAT  Mann. 

Santa  BARBiRA,  Calif., 

February  13,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Saw  TV  coverage  hearing  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  God  bless  you,  Mr.  J^m-BRicHT,  and  all 
those  responsible. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Campbell. 

New  Brunswick,  N.J., 

Flpbruary  13, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  would  like  you  to  kfiow  that  we,  too, 
share  your  deep  concern  aver  our  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  vfould  respectfiUly 
urge  that  your  voice  continue  to  speeik  for 
those  of  us  who  also  want  the  slaughter  end- 
ed and  a  negotiated  peace. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milto»  Exeinman 

AND  Familt. 


HiLLSBoaq'c^GH,  Calif., 

February  13, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  agreement  with  your  tirlews  on  Vietnam. 
We  do  not  agree  with  t|ie  administration 
viewpoint. 

'  Martin  J.  Ness. 


New  Orleans,  La., 

Flfbruary  13, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

God  bless  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  coimtry.  We  feel  so  helpless  as  Just  cit- 
izens, though  we  write  oftejn  to  the  President 
and  to  our  Congressman.  Please  keep  on 
helping  us  change  the  U.Si.  position  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Dr.  and  Mrs^  Marvin  Miller. 


NoRTHVn.LE,  Mich., 

FJEbruary  13, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C:  I 

Our  respect,  appreciattos,  and  support  for 
your  voice  in  time  of  a  swMt,  ugly  silence. 
Joan  Root  and  Dr.  William  Htlander. 

New  !Tork.,  N.Y., 
F^^ruary  14,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse,        | 
t/.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DjC-' 

Thank   you  for  your  wpaiderful  Vietnam 
hearings. 

f0HN  K.  Jordan. 


San  FrancIi^o,  Calif., 

Fi^ruary  14,  1966. 


Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  a  former  Oregonlan  % 
your  stand  on  Vietnam, 
and  your  committee  have 
of  myself  and  at  least  100 
Please  continue  your  fight  against  our  fead- 
ers'  pointless  and  suicidal  policy  in  Asia. 
RiCHAao  H.  Barr.,  M.D. 


am  fully  behind 

4*  a  physician  you 

the  endorsement 

of  my  colleagues. 


Pt3|8blo,  Colo., 
Fi^ruary  14.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington.  p.C: 

Wish  to  express  wholehearted  support  for 
your   courageous    and    magnificent   opposi- 


tion to  the  administration,  unreasonable 
policy  In  Vietnam.  Urge  every  effort  toward 
deescalation  and  establishment  of  truce. 

Drs.  D.  and  W.  Van  Camp. 


New  York,  N.Y., 
February  13, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Kindly  advise  why  small  groups  of  our 
soldiers  with  only  small  arms  are  Instructed 
to  Jeep- travel  dangerous  roads  in  Vietnam 
and  subjected  to  ambush  as  reported  today. 
Why  do  they  not  get  ample  protection? 
Respectfully, 

L.  Klein. 


Chicago,  III., 
February  14,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

You  are  to  be  commended  and  applauded 
for  your  action  with  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  American  people  be 
made  aware  that  McNamara  and  Wheeler  are 
reluctant  to  discuss  th^  situation  in  a  public 
session  and  the  Inconsistency  of  our  objective 
regarding  settlement  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  South  Vietnam  Government. 

Marvin  Letwat. 


Reading,  Mass., 
February  14. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  February  10 
brilliant  speech.    I  agree  totally. 

Mrs.  Harold  Swanson. 

Berwtn,  Pa., 
February  11, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  following  each  day,  hearings  with 
prayers.    We  are  In  agony  for  our  sons. 

Mrs.  Patrici  S.  Stevens. 
Mrs.  H.  Harrington. 

Richmond,  Calif., 

February  11, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Support  wholeheartedly  yours,  Oeorge  Ken- 
nan's  recent  TV  news  Vietnam  comments. 
Please  expedite  action. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Martinez. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

February  12,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  entire  membership  of  the 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  Democratic  club  I  con- 
gratulate and  thank  you  for  your  sustained 
strttggle  in  defense  of  freedom  and  Justice 
and  commend  you  for  opposing  nomination 
of  Vaughn  whose  stand  on  Latin  America 
deserves  your  censvire.  Our  Spanish-speak- 
ing community  also  thanks  you. 

OoNZALio  Molina,  Chairman. 

Dover,  Mass., 
February  11, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  In  Saltonstall's  hometown  of  Dover 
are  behind  you  100  percent. 

LcsTot  Mathews, 
Norma  Mathews, 
j  Lois  Mathews, 

William  Domineau. 
i  Maoeltn  Domineau. 


New  Ulm,  Minn., 
February  11, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  wholeheartedly  support  your  efforts  to 
Inject  a  degree  of  sanity  into  our  foreign 
policy. 

Noel  S.  Iverson, 
Harold   Bierbaum. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

February  12,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Eastside  Democratic  Club  of  Los  An- 
geles In  regular  membership  meeting  unan- 
Imotisly  passed  motion  to  conunend  you  for 
defending  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice 
for  all  people  and  especially  for  opposing 
Vaughn's  nomination  in  view  of  his  stand 
on  Intervention  In  Latin  America.  Thank 
you  friend  of  all  peoples. 

Esther  Helfrich,  Chairman. 


Long  Beach,  Calif., 

February  12,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Many,  many  thanks 
for  saying  what  we  are  thinking  In  regard  to 
American  foreign  policy.  It  Is  such  a  relief 
to  hear  honesty  after  all  the  doubletalk 
from  the  White  House.    Thanks. 

Ketth  Gordon. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
February  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington  D.C: 

We  are  dedicated  Democrats  working  to 
support  your  Vietnam  stand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Walgren. 

Cambridge,  Mass., 
February  11,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly   supp<H-t   your    conunlttee's    at- 
tempt to  bring  Vietnam  facts  and  Issues  to 
open  and  public  debate  and  your  courageous 
personal  stand  on  issue  of  escalation.    Tragic       y 
coiu-se  of  war  reflects  lack  of  public  partlcU    / 
patlon  in  decisionmaking. 

Faculty,  Staff,  and  Students  of  Harvard 
■  University,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Antonov- 
sky,  Dr.  Barbara  Ayres,  Mrs.  Ellen  Bare. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Bodman,  Jean 
Brlggs,  Becky  Brown,  Mickey  Clamp, 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Cole,  Dorothy  Datz,  Shel- 
ton  Davis,  Eric  Delsar,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Irven  Devore,  Karl  G.  Helder,  Adrls 
Heyman,  Nancy  Howell,  Robert  Jaffe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  Johnston,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Katz,  Dr.  Richard  Lee. 
Rex  Leghorn,  Joel  Levlne,  John  Mc- 
'Clellan,  Mrs.  Karen  Sacks,  Leonard 
Saphler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mike  Schwartz, 
Dr.  Evon  Z.  Vogt,  Thomas  S.  Welsner, 
Allan  M.  Winkler,  Michelle  Zlmballst, 
Ezra  Zubrow. 


Shawnee,  Okla., 
February  11,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  agree  with  your  policy  In  regard  to 
Vietnam.    Let's  pull  out  tomorow. 

All  the  Smiths  in  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Glend'.le,  Calif., 
February  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Morse:  May  you  con- 
tinue on  your  course.  I  shall  thank  yoq 
respectfully. 

Mrs.  Dorotht  Reid. 
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Bbookltn,  N.T, 
February  11, 19t$. 
Senator  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.: 

I  fully  aupport  yovir  position  and  your 
courage  In  expressing  tliem  In  the  hearlnga 
on  television. 

Maxt  ZxrrLAM. 

Miami  Beach,  Fu^., 

February  10.  1999. 
Senator  Watki  Mokse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  Peace  Corps  needs  a  great  humani- 
tarian, educator,  and  Administrator  to  f\il- 
flll  Its  original  announced  purpose. 

Mr.  Vaughn  who  has  opposed  constitu- 
tional government  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  favors  aid  to  brutal,  corrupt  military 
dictatorships  Is  not  the  man  to  improve 
U.S.  relations  with  other  countries. 

Our  relations  with  other  countries  have 
deteriorated  far  too  long  and  far  too  much. 

A.   COAN. 

Dallas,  Tez., 
February  10,  1969. 
Watnk  Mossc, 

Foreign  Relationa  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Wholeheartedly  conciir  with  your  senti- 
ments concerning  the  United  States,  Viet- 
nam, and  Ky.    Thank  you. 

Mast  Aokes  Thompson. 

NoaanMC,  III., 
February  10,  1969. 
Senator  Watnx  Mosss, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Wa$hington.  DC: 

I  agree  your  ptolicy  on  Vietnam  is  correct. 
We  need  more  representatives  of  your  char- 
acter. 

BxN  Zaioa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 
February  10.  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  deep  appreciation  for  your  hearings. 
They  encourage  all  who  desire  a  rational 
foreign  policy. 

Olosia  and  Bakst  Commonkr. 


IjANCAstkk.  Pa., 
February  10,  1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsk, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Since  this  new  useless  war  is  so  vital  to 
our  American  way  of  life  and  the  moment  of 
truce  approaches.  Isn't  it  logical  at  this  time 
to  Invite  to  your  body  two  living  persons  who 
could  qualify  what  was  gone  before  and  what 
course  we  are  on  today?  Why  should  we  wait 
2fi  to  60  years  to  hear  the  history  of  our 
country?  Let  us  hear  it  today  in  1966.  Let's 
hear  Citizen  Harry  Truman  and  what  actually 
happened  at  Potsdam.  Let's  hear  from  lice 
Slsenhower  why  he  stopped  the  Korean 
war  only  to  being  a  wrong  inhumane 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  Both  these  gentle- 
men are  now  only  American  taxpayers  like 
this  writer — so,  since  neither  are  Christ  is  it 
not  appropriate  these  two  former  most  influ- 
ential persona  should  be  approached  as  to 
what  they  think  now  about  our  country's  In- 
volvement in  a  too  great  adventxire.  Let's 
get  down  the  real  bottom. 
Quandarlly, 

John  A.  Shttlts. 

Faoirr  Rotal.  Va., 
February  10, 1969. 
Senator  Watks  Moasx, 
V.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  courageous  and 
highly  efTectlve  statement  today. 

ESWAJU>  A.  HAiua. 


BROOKLTIf,  N.T., 
February  11, 1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  unequivocally  support  your  views  on 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Rotrmam. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  11, 1969. 
Hon.  Watnk  Morsk, 
1/.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  applaud  your  sane  outlook  and  pray  that 
your  courageous  suggestion  on  behalf  of 
peace  will  be  quickly  realized. 

Marik  C.  Bean. 


Nkw  York,  N.Y., 
February  11,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  astute  logical  forthright  positions 
taken  by  you  Senators  Church,  Pdlbright, 
McCartht,  and  Oork  should  help  sway  us 
citizens  and  hopefully  legislatures  away 
from  doom  and  insanity.  Letters  follow. 
With  gratitude. 

The  WiLLINCKRS. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
February  11.  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you.  How 
unfortunate  you  are  not  President  the 
dangerous  days.  I  wanted  that  for  years.  I 
am  the  literary  agent  of  Abby  Mann  who 
wrote  "Judgment  at  Nurenburg."  Hundreds 
of  my  associates  and  clients  are  for  you  and 
your  magnificently  intelligent  and  decent 
stand.     Thank   you,   yours   cordially. 

Helen  Savabon. 


Drkxzl  Hnx,  Pa., 
February  11.  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  bless  your  efforts.  Hold  negotiate  save 
our  country  and  humanity. 

Mrs.  Mart  M.  Wilson  and  children. 

Wkbstkr,  N.Y., 
February  11, 1969. 
Senator  Watne  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Bravo  for  adamant  stand.  Insist  on  con- 
gressional debate  in  House  and  Senate.  Do 
not  allow  apparently  deranged  Executive  to 
railroad  ovir  country  into  impossible  war. 
Withdraw,  let  Asians  fight  Asians,  spend  our 
resources  in  the  Americas. 

Okorgk  R.  Clark. 

MiLLBRAK,  CaLIP., 

February  11. 1969. 
Senator  Watne  Morsk. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thank  God  we  have  people  like  you  In  the 
Senate. 

Eleanor  Athkblzt. 

Sbaitkb,  Calip., 
February  11, 1996. 
Senator  Watne  Morsk, 
Senate  Hearing  Committee, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thank  you  for  making  public  the  Senate 
hearing  concerning  such  vital  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  Issues  as  our  Involvement 
In  Vietnam.  We  must  know  the  truth  no 
matter  whose  image  topples.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  Amsiicaii  citi- 


zen no  longer  has  a  voice  In  the  preservation 
and  revltallzatlon  of  our  Constitution. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  EoA  Mabt  McWhort^ 

New  Yobk.  N.Y.. 
February  11^  1969. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Wish  express  complete  support  for  your 
Vietnam  views  hope  you  will  continue  to 
speak. 

AXMOLD  M.  COOPBl. 

Boston,  Mass., 
February  11, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  applaud  your  courage  and  statesman- 
ship In  opposing  the  administration's  unfor- 
tunate policy  on  Vietnam. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Ooldw^m. 

Los  Angeles,  Caup., 

February  11, 1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 

Senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  B.C.i 
The  public  hearings  of  the  sSstate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  Vietnam  is  an  out- 
standing display  of  statesmanship  and  pub- 
lic service  on  the  part  of  you  and  your  com- 
mittee colleagues  and  the  only  hopeful  de- 
velopment of  recent  months.  We  fully  agree 
with  your  desire  to  avoid  further  escalation 
of  the  war  and  your  hope  honorably  to  extri- 
cate our  Nation  from  this  ghastly  involve- 
ment. May  your  efforts  be  successful  in 
persuading  our  President  to  get  off  the  colli- 
sion course  with  China. 
Respectfully, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Meskx. 

Salinas,  Calip., 
February  11, 1966. 
Watne  Morse  and  Okorgk  Kennan, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Let  us  convae  not  convex  and  southeast 
Asia. 

Rat  Bknnktt. 

Crtcaoo,  III., 
February  10,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Replace  Rusk  with  Oeorge  Kennan  as 
SOS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Becic. 

Castro  Vallet,  Calip., 

February  11.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  to  remedy  the 
Intolerable  situation  in  Vietnam.  May  san- 
ity prevail. 

Barton  Darnell, 
Member  of  American  Foreign  Policy 
Committee,    Chabot    College,    Hay- 
ward. 

Beverlt  Hills,  Calip., 

February  11, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsk, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

High  time  Bomeone  spoke  out.  Support 
you  100  percent  on  view  of  Vietnam  Investi- 
gating conunlttee. 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Abkrlx. 

Fontana,  Calip., 
February  11, 1968. 
Senator  Morsk  of  Oregon, 
Member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
nou)  in  session,  Washington,  B.C.: 
Add  two  more  voices  to  the  public  clamor 
for    ending    war    In    Vietnam    Immediately. 
Ood  bless  you. 

Waltkb  R.  and  Cathbums  A.  Zr"  — 
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Obxat  I^acx.  N.T.. 
Fetnf«ary  10,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Heartfelt  thanks  for  yout  unflagging  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  national  con- 
science we  support  your  every  effort  to  In- 
form the  American  people  land  to  end  the 
Bdmlnlstratlon's  war  in  Asla» 

Helenk  and  INorman  Hall. 


Cambrukie,  Mass., 
Febniary  10,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  wish  to  congratulate  yo^  on  the  public 
service  you  have  performed  by  your  intelli- 
gent questioning  of  witnesses  brought  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
urge  you  to  continue  the  effort  to  limit  our 
commitment  in  Vietnam.      I 

Gilbert  Steil. 
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Mobile,  Ala., 
FebtiiL^ry  10.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Want  to  thank  you  for  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  our  polfcles 
in  Vietnam.  And  demanding  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  clarify  the  condition  existing 
in  Vietnam  and  also  to  coordinate  with  U.S. 
Congress  any  further  ventures  In  regarding 
sending  any  further  troops  U>  Vietnam  with- 
out an  explanation  to  the  American  people 
and  U.S.  Congress.  Thankltig  you  for  your 
efforts  exerted  on  this  Issue. 

Joseph  A.  Dumas,  Jr. 

WlNSTON-SAf^M,    N.C., 

February  10.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Appreciate  the  truth  that  Id  being  presented 
to  the  American  people  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  CommittM  on  television. 
How  gratifying  to  know  thjare  are  men  In 
Government  with  your  concern  for  our 
country.  I 

OsfOT  Shumate. 


BERKELtr,  Calif., 
Feb^^ry  10, 1969. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Foreign  relation  hearings  ^e  reviving  de- 
mocracy. Appreciate  your  !  questioning  of 
witnesses.    A  nation  thanks  I  you. 

A.  Ellmtt  Castello. 
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BoiiaER,  Tex., 
Febmary  10, 1996. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.:  \ 

I  have  listened  with  deep!  boncem  of  the 
testimony  of  your  committee  as  being 
broadcast  this  week  by  TV  amd  am  appalled 
at  the  indecision  or  indlfferaace  with  which 
witnesses  are  allowed  to  claim  "That  is  not 
in  my  category,  sir,"  or  "I  do  not  know,  I 
do  not  handle  it."  May  I  suggest  you 
•eemed  to  be  concerned  about  the  grass- 
roots, BO  why  not  call  In  a4  inexperienced, 
dumb,  but  honest  citizen  of  these  United 
States,  to  give  his  honest  opinion  of  the 
vorld  situation,  as  it  affects  the  present 
•tnfe  in  Asia  or  the  entire  part  of  Asia. 
Just  common  man  asking  cnmmon,  honest 
Oovermnent. 

O.  A.  Jacobs. 

Philadelpbu.  Tknn., 

February  10, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 
You  were  so  wonderftU. 

Mrs.  ABTBTtt.  K.  NXWBOLO. 


McAlXKN,  TXZ., 
February  10, 1999. 
Senator  Watne  Morsk, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Could  not  agree  more  with  the  thinking  of 
you  and  the  witnesses.    Keep  pushing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  O.  Maheb. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.Y., 

February  10, 1999. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

You  are  a  great  and  truly  brave  man. 
Keep  attacking  this  monstrotis  war. 

Dr.  Bernice  BAxmcAN. 

BtTRBANK,  Calip., 
February  10.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  support  your  position  on 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Warden. 

Sewanee,  Tenn., 
February  10,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Please  bring  out  Ky's  views  on  Hitler  and 
political  Ideology  In  Senate  hearings. 
Thank  you. 

John  Fbiedel. 


New  York,  N.Y., 
February  10.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morsk:  May  God  bless  you 
and  yours  for  taking  a  stand  against  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  It  makes  Americans  like 
myself  able  to  sleep  a  little  better  knowing 
that  there  are  some  men  like  you  In  Wash- 
ington.   Take  care  of  yourself.    We  need  you. 

Mrs.  J.  Mann. 


Inglewood,  Calif., 

February  10,  1999. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Listening  to  you  on  TV.    Keep  up  good 
work.    All  mothers  are  behind  you. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Shenepield. 


Sarasota,  Fla., 
February  10,  1999. 
Senator  Watne  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Although  I  am  not  one  of  your  constituents 
I  wish  to  applaud  your  stand  at  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearing.  You  have  ex- 
pressed my  sentiments  perfectly  and  I  thank 
you. 

R.  C.  Euchenhopkb. 

Shaw  Island,  Wash.. 

February  10,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

We  agree  with  you  completely.  Shocked 
at  President's  Honolulu  statements.  Are  we 
heading  toward  dictatorship? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delbert  Hoffman. 

Atlanta,  Oa.. 
February  10,  1999. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   B.C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  love  you  for  the  flght  you 
are  waging  for  the  American   people.    We 
wish  our  two  Senators  were  with  you. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dteb. 


OoHCOBO,  Caup.. 
February  10, 1999. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsx, 
V.S.  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the  stand  that 
you  have  taken  on  Vietnam  and  your  efforts 
to  safeguard  our  ConstltuUon.  Today's  tele- 
cast Is  most  important  step  toward  Inform- 
ing the  American  people.  We  owe  many 
thanks  to  Ambassador  Kennan. 

Carl   Kitchkm. 

Boston,  Mass., 
February  10. 1969. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I    congratulate    you    at    your    outspoken 
speech  condemning  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Elizabeth  C.  Barb, 
Republican,  York  Harbor,  Maine. 

Bubbank,  Calif. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
SCTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear   Senator   Morse:    We   support   yotir 
position  on  Vietnam  completely. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  Frazeb. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Deeply  apprehensive  total  southeast  Asian 
escalation.   Beg  gravest  caution. 

Thomas  E.  Tatt. 


STATEMENT  BY  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MITTEE OP  ASSOCIATION  OP 
STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  LAND- 
GRANT  COLLEGES  CONCERNING 
PEDERAL  BUDGETARY  CUTS  IN 
FUNDS  POR  LAND-GRANT  COL- 
LEGES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Prl- 
day,  Pebruary  4,  1966,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges released  a  statement  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  of  interest  to  Senators  con- 
cerning the  budget  proposals  of  the 
administration  insofar  as  they  affect  our 
great  land-grant  institutions. 

It  is  a  thoughtful  statement  and  one 
which  sets  forth  very  well  the  grave  con- 
cern of  these  public  institutions  over  the 
proposed  curtailment  of  financing 
envisaged  in  the  budget  document. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  statement  to 
which  I  have  alluded  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  tabular  data 
appended  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  ExBcrmrB  CoMMirrxE  op 
thk  National  Association  op  Statk  Uni- 
versities  and   Land-Grant   Colleges   Re- 
garding Proposed  Federal  Bthmsetart  Cuts 
IN  Funds   for   Land-Grant   Institutions 
The  executive  cc»iunlttee  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  views  with  surprise  and  shock 
the  proposals  in  the  1967  Federal  budget  for 
a   reduction   of   more   than   $20   million   In 
Instructional  and  research  funds   going  to 
the  68   land-grant   institutions,   and   for  a 
shift  of  tlO  million  in  support  of  cooperative 
extension  programs  with   the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlculttire,  from  Institutional  allo- 
cation by  formtUa  to  Federal  allocation. 
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The  executive  committee  feela  that  the 
implications  of  these  actions  are  of  great 
concern  to  the  98  members  of  the  association, 
and  to  higher  education  generally. 

Relationships  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  land-grant  Institutions,  In 
which  for  more  than  a  century  desirable 
national  objectives  have  been  accomplished 
with  a  maximum  of  institutional  Independ- 
ence and  decentralized  decisionmaking, 
have  long  been  hailed  as  a  model  of  Federal - 
State  relationships  In  education.  An  across 
the  board  modification  of  these  Institu- 
tionally related  programs,  at  a  time  when 
Federal  support  of  higher  education  Is  being 
Increased  In  federally  selected  categories, 
may  be  viewed  as  raising  fundamental 
philosophic  Issues.  We  were  of  the  opinion 
ihat  these  were  not  fully  understood  or  con- 
sidered under  the  unusual  conditions  which 
feurroimded  preparation  of  the  1967  budget. 

The  propoeed  reduction  In  Instructional 
and  research  funds  of  more  than  $20  million 
represents  more  than  2.000  faculty  members 
and  If  put  In  terms  of  endowment  represents 
a  capital  of  $400  million.  The  Federal  In- 
structional funds  cut  Is  particularly  dis- 
turbing In  terms  of  the  programs  of  the  16 
land-grant  Institutions  predominantly  at- 
te.nded  by  Negro  students.  A  more  detailed 
discussion  of  each  Item  appears  below. 

TEACHING    rUNDS 

The  budget  proposes  a  reduction  of  nearly 
$12  million,  or  8a  percent.  In  Federal  appro- 
priations for  the  further  endowment  of  the 
instructional  programs  of  the  land-grant  In- 
stitutions. These  annual  appropriations,  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
are  for  Instruction  or  Instructional  materials 
In  the  natum.  sciences,  mathematics,  engi- 
neering, agriculture,  and  related  subjects. 
They  w*re  Initiated  by  unanimous  act  of 
Congresl  In  1890  by  Senator  J.  S.  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  these  In- 
stitutions on  a  firm  Instructional,  foundation 
"for  as  long  as  this  Nation  shall  live."  As 
recently  as  1960  Congress  reviewed  this  pro- 
gram ^nd,  by  unanimous  action  In  both 
Hoxisee,  Increased  Its  support  from  $5  to  $14.5 
million  annually,  based  on  Inflation  and 
population  growth  since  the  last  review.  The 
proposed  reduction  Is  the  equivalent  of  1,200 
faculty  members  and  at  least  18,000  students, 
at  a  time  when  enrollments  are  at  an  all  time 
high  and  Increasing  rapidly,  and  students 
are  being  denied  admission  for  lack  of  ade- 
quate staff.  The  budget  message  states  that 
these  funds  are  no  longer  needed  because  of 
other  Federal  aids  for  higher  education. 

This  statement  represents  a  grou  lack  of 
Information  on  current  Federal  funds  re- 
lating to  higher  education.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  substantial  programs  to  help 
■tudenta  get  Into  college.  It  helps  build 
buildings,  construct  educational  television 
facilities,  and  purchase  equipment.  It 
finances  a  wide  variety  of  research  programs. 
But,  aside  from  the  modest  amount  It  now 
proposes  to  eliminate.  It  nowhere  helps 
finance  the  central  function  of  Instruction 
of  the  undergraduates  about  which  there  la 
■o  much  national  concern  today. 

We  note  particularly  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed cut  on  the  16  land-grant  institutions 
predominantly  attended  by  Negro  students, 
which  Involves  a  reduttion  in  instructional 
support  of  more  than  $1  million,  represent- 
ing more  than  100  staff  members  at  current 
rates  and,  through  them,  some  1,500  stu- 
dents. This  Is  the  equivalent  to  a  15  to  20 
percent  reduction  In  next  fall's  freshman 
class  at  these  Institutions,  unless  the  funds 
are  replaced  from  other  sources — emergency 
appropriations  from  State  legislatures,  many 
of  which  are  not  In  session  and  some  of 
which  meet  only  biennially,  or  Increase  In 
student  fees  and  tuition.  In  several  institu- 
tions, the  Federal  support  proposed  to  be 
withdrawn  represents  the  total  amount  of 


Federal  funds  going  to  the  Institutions.  In 
one  case,  It  represents  one-fourth  of  the  en- 
tire Instructional  budget. 

AGBicm.TnmAL  research 
The  proposed  reduction  of  $8.5  million  In 
research  funds  for  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  land-grant  Institutions, 
coupled  with  a  substantial  reduction  In  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  research  funds, 
is  shocking  at  a  time  when  our  concerns  are 
turning  from  agricultural  surpluses  to  pos- 
sible shortages,  and  food  for  peace  Is  being 
empliaslzed  as  never  before.  The  actual  re- 
duction in  federally  supported  research 
amounts  to  substantially  more  than  20  per- 
cent, since  research  costs  Increase  at  the  rate 
of  5  to  6  percent  a  year.  This  is  the  spigot 
theory  of  research:  Under  this  theory  one 
simply  turns  on  the  spigot  when  research 
recults  are  needed,  and  results  flow  forth. 
Then  one  turns  off  the  spigot  until  more 
results  are  needed.  Unfortunately*sclence 
has  not  reached  the  point  at  which  faculty 
members  and  their  families  may  be  stock- 
piled pending  the  development  of  a  food 
crisis  In  which  their  talents  are  urgently 
needed.  Nor  can  research  assistants,  forced 
to  turn  to  other  careers,  be  quickly  retrained 
or  redirected. 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK 

The  proposal  for  a  shift  of  $10  million  In 
support  of  the  cooperative  extension  pro- 
gram of  the  land-grant  Institutions  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  from  Insti- 
tutional allocation  to  Federal  allocation  Is 
described  as  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  in- 
creased concentration  of  effort  on  rural  com- 
munity development  and  work  with  low-In- 
come families.  The  objective  is  praiseworthy, 
the  method  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 
The  l&nd-grant  Institutions  have  pioneered 
the  work  of  rural  community  development 
and  shifted  resources  to  this  area  and  to 
work  with  low-income  families.  In  full  co- 
operation and  consultation  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  They  have  also  re- 
peatedly urged  additional  Federal  assistance 
for  this  work,  which  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing. The  Implications  of  change  from  co- 
operative consultation  to  Federal  direction 
are  disturbing,  to  say  the  least. 

CONCLUSION 

We  would  emphasize  that  the  need  for 
action  Is  Immediate  and  critical.  Faculty 
arrangements  for  the  coming  academic  year 
must  normally  be  made  within  the  next  2  or 
3  months.  Some  State  legislatures  are  on 
a  biennial  funding  basis  and  do  not  meet 
this  year.  In  the  substantial  majority  of 
others,  appropriations  actions  have  already 
been  concluded  or  will  be  within  a  brief  pe- 
riod, leaving  no  available  source  of  funds  for 
support  of  the  faculty  positions  Involved  In 
the  proposed  Federal  budget  cut. 

The  following  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  association  participated 
in  the  meeting  at  which  the  above  statement 
was  unanimously  agreed  on :  President  David 
D.  Henry,  University  of  Illinois,  chairman; 
President  Edgar  P.  Shannon,  Jr.,  University 
of  Virginia,  president  of  the  association; 
President  James  H.  Jensen,  Oregon  State 
University,  president-elect;  President  Lewis 
C.  Dowdy,  Agricultural  it  Technical  College 
of  North  Carolina;  Preeldent  Mason  Oroee, 
Rutgers  University;  President  Pred  H.  Har- 
rington, Unlvenlty  of  Wisconsin;  President 
Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr.,  Indiana  University;  Chan- 
cellor W.  Clarke  Wescoe,  University  of  Kan- 
saa;  Vice  Presidents  Robert  Kerley,  University 
of  Kentucky;  Boyd  Page,  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity; Hennan  Splvey,  University  of  Kentucky; 
Deans  Paul  Sheats,  Unlvenlty  of  Oallfomla; 
and  C.  C.  Murray,  Unlvenlty  of  Georgia. 
Also  Preeldent  Homer  D.  Babbldge,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  chairman,  legislative 
cotnmlttee. 


AORICTTLTTrKAL    EXP^UMENT  STATION   rCNDS 

The  following  table  shows  the  i^roposeil 
reductions  under  Hatch  (agricultural  ezperl- 
ment  station)  formula  funds,  by  States, 
which  would  be  effected  If  the  1967  Federal 
budget  proposals  are  approved.  It  does  not 
show  the  total  effect  of  the  $8.5  million  cut 
proposed,  as  $2,380,000  In  regional  research 
funds  allocated  on  the  basis  of  regional  proj- 
ects, are  also  Involved: 

Effect  of  reduction  on  Hatch  formula  fundi 
by  station 

Alabama —$154,  803 

Alaska —39,  276 

Arizona —54,  246 

Arkansas —125,614 

California —170,852 

Colorado —71,  560 

Connecticut —50, 084 

Delaware —42,  568 

Florida —101,  213 

Georgia — 166, 981 

Hawaii —40,073 

Idaho —67, 937 

lUmcMs —198.  256 

Indiana - 178, 709 

Iowa -187,918 

Kansas — 117, 055 

Kentucky -185,706 

Louisiana —117,318 

Maine -59, 663 

MaryUnd -84,352 

Mtiasachusetts —72,620 

Michigan. — 185, 031 

Minnesota —176, 166 

Mississippi —171,854 

Missouri —174,967 

Montana —63, 165 

Nebraska — 107, 063 

Nevada -38, 280 

New  Hampshire —46,334 

New  Jersey > —68,952 

New  Mexico —66,340 

New  York -181,601 

North  Carolina —268,872 

North  Dakota -81,446 

Ohio -217, 168 

Oklahoma -108,035 

Oregon —81,808 

Pennsylvania —217, 112 

Puerto  Rico —207,080 

Rhode  Island— -38,603 

South  Carolina -143,834 

South  Dakota -81,790 

Tennessee -192,444 

Texas -236, 734 

Utah -48,898 

Vermont —50,602 

Virginia -165,377 

Washington -95,018 

West  Virginia -98,001 

Wisconsin : —176,452 

Wyoming —45, 710 

Subtotal. —6,120,000 

Note. — This  table  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count regional  research  funds. 

RESIDENT    TEACHING  FtrNDS   FO«  LAND-ORANT 
INSTITUTIONS 

The  following  Is  a  table  by  States  and  in- 
stitutions for  distribution  of  resident  teach- 
ing funds.  If  the  proposed  budgetary  cut 
stands  there  would  remain  of  these  fund* 
only  $50,000  per  State,  and  where  more  than 
one  insUtutlon  Is  Involved,  this  $50,000  would 
be  allocated  In  the  same  ratio  as  the  total 
now  going  to  the  State  Is  allocated: 
Funda  for  instruction  and  facilities  {iiorriU- 
Nelson,  and  Bankhead-Jones  funds) 

All    land-grant    Instltu- 
ttons $14,500,000 

Alabama: 

Alabama     Agricultural     and 

Mechanical  College .—  95,170 

Auburn  University. 182,477 

Alaska:   University  of  Alaska...  206,878 

Arizona:  University  of  ArlEona-  230,951 
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Arkansas: 
Agricultural.  Mechanical^  and 

Normal  College -L 

University  of  Arkansas.-i 

California:  University    of  ; Cali- 
fornia. 


Colorado   State 


pnl- 


Con- 


Me- 


Colorado : 
veralty. 

Connecticut:  University  of ' 
nectlcut u... 

Delaware: 
Delaware  State  College — i... 
Unlverslty  of  Delaware — ,..- 

Florida :  i 

Florida  Agricultural  and 

chanlcal  Umverslty 

University  of  Florida. 

Georgia: 

Port  Valley  State  College 

University  of  Georgia 

Hawaii:  University  of  Hawi 4l — 

Idaho:  University  of  Idaho.! 

Illinois:  University  of  IllloWs.. 

Indiana:  Purdue  University 

Iowa:  Iowa  State  University  of 
Science  and  Technology., 

Kansas:  Kansas  State  Utttver- 
slty  of  Agriculture  and  Ap- 
plied Science 

Kentucky : 

Kentucky  State  College.] 

University  of  Kentucky., 

Louisiana :  ' 

Louisiana  State  Unlversltjr  and 
Agricultural  and  Mech^tilcal 
College. 


Southern  University  and 


Agri- 


cultural    and     Mech^tilcal 
College... 

Maine:  University  of  Malnia 

Maryland :  ' 

Maryland  State  College,  Divi- 
sion   of    the    University    of 

Maryland I 

Unlve^rslty  of  Maryland [ 

Massachusetts: 
Massachusetts     Institute     of 

Technology 

University  of  Massachusetts.. 
Michigan:  Michigan  State  pnl- 

versity U_ 

Minnesota:  University 

nesota 

MiESlsslppi: 
Alcorn  Agricultural  and  JMe- 

chanlcal    College- 
Mississippi  State  University.. 
Mlfsourl : 

Lincoln  University 

University   of   Missouri. 
Montana:    Montaha  State 
lege i.. 


of  lun- 


Col- 


9Ute 


Nebraska :  University  of  Ne  l^ras- 
ka 

Nevada:  University  of  Nevbla.. 
New  Hampshire:   UnlversU^  of 

New  Hampshire j. 

New  Jersey:  Rutgers,  The|$tate 

University 

New  Mexico:  New  Mexico 

University 

New  York:  Cornell  Unlverilty.. 

North  CaroUna :  I 

Agricultural     and     Tecfttiical 

College  of  North  Carc^itia.. 

State   College   of   Agrici^ture 

and  Engineering,  Unlv)Erslty 

of  North  Carolina i^ 

North    DakoU:    North    Dttkota 

State    University LIT... 

Ohio:  Ohio  State  Unlvers^tfy. 

Oklahoma: 

Langston    UnlverFlty. 

Oklahoma  State  University  of 

Agriculture     and     AnpUed 

Science 

Oregon:    Oregon  State  Uti|ver- 
slty 


$66,126 
176,  333 

673,680 

241,689 

260.260 

42,122 
168.  486 


103,  367 
214,  386 

83,507 
210,216 
216,040 
216.858 
439,  6L8 
310,  822 

265,  544 


261.783 

39,  471 
232,  743 


188.  920 


88.496 
223,  038 


32,  844 
240,  856 


16,  667 
305,  709 

385.  949 

281.  144 

127,519 
124,  253 

18. 9t7 
283,760 

216. 038 

233.  546 
206, 781 

214.  426 

344, 201 

222. 605 
698, 897 

101,  737 

206, 567 

216,  032 
430,710 

25,  634 

229.807 
242.040 


$469,049 

255,846 

220,429 

128,  316 
128,  316 

216,  1^6 


61, 
233, 

599 

187 

106, 

924 

320.  774 

221, 

169 

209, 

267 

196 
98 

193 
097 

267 

818 

244 

220 

293 

929 

207 

845 

Fundi  for  instructUmkrid  facilities  {Morrill- 
NBlson.  and  Bankhiad-Janes  funds) — Con. 

Pennsylvania :  Pennsylvania 
State  University 

Puerto  Rico:  University  of  Puer- 
to   Rico 

Rhode  Island:  University  of 
Rhode    Island -- 

South  Carolina : 
Clemson  Agricultural  College. 
South  Carolina  State  College. 

South    Dakota:    South    Dakota 

State   College   of   Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts 

Tennessee : 
Tennessee    Agricultural    and 
Industrial  State  University. 
University  of  Tennessee 

Texas: 
Prairie  View  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical   College 

Texas    Agricultural    and   Me- 
chanical University 

Utah :  Utah  State  University  of 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Sci- 
ence  

Vermont :  University  of  Vermont 
and  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege   

Virginia : 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Virginia  State  College 

Washington:  Washington  State 
University 

West  Virginia:  West  Virginia 
University 

Wisconsin:  University  of  Wis- 
consin  

Wyoming:  University  of  Wyo- 
ming  

I  Prom  Oregon  State  University  News  Bureau, 

Feb.  7,  1966] 

OSU  Prext  Concerned  Over  Federal  Budget 

Cuts  por  Education 

Oregon  State  Universitt. — Oregon  higher 
education  stands  to  lose  upwards  of  half  a 
million  dollars  annually  In  Federal  funds  If 
the  cuts  In  funds  for  land-grant  institutions 
in  the  proposed  Federal  budget  are  finally 
approved.  President  James  H.  Jensen,  of  Ore- 
gon State  University,  said  today. 

Oregon  State,  as  this  State's  land-grant 
university,  will  suffer  the  greatest  cuts.  But 
the  proposals,  which  caught  officials  of  the 
National  Af  soclatlon  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges  by  surprise,  will  also 
affect  the  State  system  of  higher  education. 
President  Jensen  said. 

The  Federal  budget  proposes  a  reduction 
of  more  than  $20  million  In  Instructional  and 
research  funds  going  to  the  Nation's  68  land- 
grant  Institutions,  plus  a  shift  of  $10  million 
m  support  of  cooperative  extension  programs 
from  institutional  and  State  allocation  to 
Federal  allocation. 

Oregon's  cut  In  Instructional  funds  Is  esti- 
mated at  about  $242,Q00,  of  which  $157,000 
will  come  from  Oregon  State  University. 

Dean  Wilbur  Cooney  estimates  that  re- 
search funds  lost  to  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  would  be  up  to  $120,000  annu- 
ally. Dollar  evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
shifting  cooperative  extension  funds  has  not 
been  estimated  but  these  designated  pro- 
grams would  be  allocated  from  Washington 
rather  than  on  a  State  or  coimty  level. 

Dr.  Jensen,  as  president-elect  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  met  with  top  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  officials  along 
with  other  members  of  the  association's  ex- 
ecutive committee  earlier. 

The  association's  executive  coounlttee. 
President  Jensen  said,  "viewed  with  stUTjrlse 
andr  shock  the  proposals  In  the  1967  Federal 
budget." 

He  said  the  committee,  representing  07 
major  State  and  land-grant  universities  In 


all  60  States,  felt  that  Implications  of  those 
actions  are  of  great  concern  to  members  of 
the  association  and  to  higher  education  gen- 
erally. 

The  committee's  statement  recalled  the 
Federal  Government  land-grant  Institution 
relationships  over  the  past  100  years  and  how 
they  had  been  hailed  as  a  model  of  Federal- 
State  relationships  In  education.  It  ex- 
plained that  this  satisfactory  relationship  Is 
now  threatened  by  the  Federal  proposals. 

"The  proposed  reduction  of  $8'/^  million 
In  research  funds  for  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  coupled  with  a  substantial 
reduction  in  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
research  funds.  Is  shocking  at  a  time  when 
our  concerns  are  turning  from  agricultural 
surpluses  to  possible  shortages  and  food  for 
peace  is  being  emphasized  as  never  before," 
the  university  leaders  said  In  their  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  at  the  early  hearings  on  my 
subcommittee  we  shall  caM  witnesses, 
some  of  them  not  only  from  land-grant 
colleges,  but  also  from  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  as  well  as  other  col- 
leges and  universities  from  whom  we  are 
hearing  these  days,  in  opposition  to  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  President's  budget  in 
relation  to  education. 

They  point  out  that  if  some  of  those 
budget  reductions  were  ultimately  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  great  damage 
would  be  done  to  the  implementation  of 
educational  legislation  passed  in  the 
88th  and  the  first  part  of  the  89th 
Congresses. 


CONFRONTATION  WITH  CHINA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson  has  stated  repeated- 
ly his  desire  is  to  negotiate  for  an  armis- 
tice and  cease-fire  in  Vietnam.  He  has 
submitted  the  Vietnam  question  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  This 
action  at  long  last  is  what  he  declined 
to  do  months  ago.  He  has  stated  that 
there  are  no  conditions  attached  to  our 
efforts  to  sit  down  at  a  conference  table 
to  try  to  accomplish  peace  in  Vietnam. 
He  said  he  would  go  anywhere  in  the 
search  for  peace.  Then  he  proposed  that 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  could  be 
reconvened  and  we  would  participate  in 
this  without  conditions. 

Unfortimately.  these  peace  gestures 
were  made  by  our  President  directly  fol- 
lowing the  time  he  ordered  a  resumption 
of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  This  was 
poor  timing,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Furthermore,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  limit- 
ed amount  of  destruction  perpetrated  in 
bombing  targets  in  North  Vietnam  Is 
justified  by  the  loss  of  precious  lives  in 
planes  shot  down  and  by  the  destruction 
of  more  than  |600  million  cost  value  of 
our  bombers  and  helicopters. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  is  nei- 
ther frank  nor  honest  in  dealing  with 
the  American  people.  In  his  speeches  he 
repeatedly  says  that  if  the  Commimists 
from  the  North  would  leave  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  South  alone,  we  Americans 
would  withdraw  our  forces.  He  was 
asked,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  whether 
he  would  agree  to  the  Vietcong  being 
represented  at  peace  talks.  He  refused 
to  answer  this  question.  He  said  he 
would  have  to  consider  it.  Secretary 
Rusk's  position  is  at  variance  with  the 
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recent  public  representatlonB  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Of  course,  the  Vletcong  or  National 
Liberation  Front,  so  called,  must  be  rep- 
resented by  delegates  at  any  conference 
seeking  to  end  this  conflict.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  so- 
called,  or  Vletcong  are  In  control  of  near- 
ly 75  percent  of  the  land  area  of  South 
Vietnam,  whereas  the  Saigon  government 
of  Prime  Minister  Ky.  controls  only  25 
percent  of  the  land  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam. We  are  Involved  with  more  than 
200,000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  In  a 
clvU  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  leader  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  In  South  Vietnam.  Ngxiyen  Huu 
Tho,  Is  a  Saigon  lawyer.  He  Is  not  a 
Communist.  He  was  bom  and  reared 
In  South  Vietnam.  Prime  Minister  Ky. 
who  was  Installed  as  dictator  by  10  gen- 
erals who  revolted  and  maneuvered  a 
coup  overthrowing  the  civilian  govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Quat.  was  bom 
and  reared  In  Hanoi.  North  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Prime  Minister 
Ky  talks  about  his  democratic  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  evident 
that  he  could  not  remain  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  the  Saigon  Government  for  1  week 
without  the  support  of  the  CIA  and  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Vietnam  question 
will  be  considered  very  soon  in  the  United 
Nations  or  by  reconvening  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954.  Vietnam  Is  of  no 
strategic  Importance  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

The  St.  Louis  l>ost-Dlspatch  recently 
published  an  editorial.  "The  UJJ.'s  Hard 
Task  in  Vietnam."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Tuesday,  February  15.  there 
appeared  a  very  convincing  column  by 
Walter  Llppmarm  entitled.  "Confronta- 
tion With  China."  I  commend  this  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  also  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Poat-DUpatch 

Jan.  31-Peb.  «.  19MI 

The  UJ».'8  Haxd  Task  in  Vhtnam 

In  submitting  the  Vietnam  question  to 

the  United  Nations  Secxxrlty  Council,  Presl- 

«lent    Johnson    has    done    what    for    many 

months  he  declined  to  do.    The  reversal  of 

poUcy  Is  welcome,  and  all  who  want  peace  In 

southeast  Asia  will  hope  that  the  Security 

CouncU  can  find  a  way  out  of  the  morass. 

IX  It  Is  to  do  so  with  American  help,  an- 
othM  policy  reversal  will  be  requU-ed-  we 
shall  have  to  stop  Uaslatlng  that  the  Vlet- 
cong. who  control  two-thirds  of  South  Viet- 
nam, be  excluded  from  peace  talks  and  from 
tae  pollUcal  future  of  the  country 

Uafw^unately  the  President  has  made  the 
UJf.  8  task  extremely  dUBcult  by  resuming 
the  bocnbing  of  North  VJ«tnam.    That  he  re- 


Jected  the  counsel  of  Pope  Paul.  U  Thant, 
and  many  others  for  extension  of  the  bomb- 
ing pause,  at  least  for  a  period  long  enough 
to  permit  UJ*.  consideration  of  his  request  In 
a  relatively  calm  atmosphere,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  tragic. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  that  resumed  bombing  Is 
necessary  to  save  the  Uvea  of  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  troops.  The  contention 
Is  difficult  to  accept  In  the  absence  of  a  show- 
ing that  any  Uvea  were  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
37-day  suspension  that  ended  Monday. 

On  the  contrary,  this  was  a  period  of  un- 
usually light  operations  by  the  Vletcong.  It 
was  a  period  when  the  United  States  con- 
Unued  Its  own  troop  buildup  with  Impunity; 
4.000  more  marines,  In  addition  to  the  7,000 
landed  2  weeks  ago,  went  ashore  only  last 
Friday.  It  was  a  period  when  American  air 
attacks  throughout  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinued with  unabated  fury. 

The  President  also  hinges  his  decision  on 
President  Ho  Chi  B^ilnh's  letter  of  last  Friday, 
which  he  Interprets  as  total  and  unqualified 
rejection  of  his  peace  talks  proposal.  Yet  as 
Marquis  Chllds  reported  In  the  Post-Dis- 
patch, Ambassador  Harrlman  was  telling  the 
dissident  Senators  on  Thursday,  before  Ho's 
reply  was  broadcast,  that  the  decision  to  re- 
sume bombing  had  already  been  made. 

Ho's  position.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  subject  to 
two  interpretations.  While  he  laid  down  un- 
acceptable conditions  for  peace,  such  as 
American  recognition  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  as  the  sole  representative  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  he  did  not 
make  these  demands  a  condition  for  nego- 
tiations, and  seemed  to  be  opening  a  dia- 
log on  the  President's  14  points  as  com- 
pared with  his  own  4  points.  Mr.  John- 
son claUns  to  base  his  14  points  on  the 
Geneva  agreements  of  1964.  Ho  claims  to 
base  his  4  polnU  on  the  same  agreementc 
Clearly,  the  way  to  a  political  settlement  lies 
In  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  programs  cal- 
culated to  apply  the  Geneva  accords  to  the 
situation  that  now  exists.  In  our  view,  Ho's 
letter  did  not  necessarily  rule  out  an  ultimate 
settlement  along  those  lines. 

He  did,  however,  seem  to  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  political  settlement  so  long  as 
North    Vietnam    Is   under    bombing   attack 
The  resumption  of  bombing  therefore  would 
appear  to  make  negotlaUons  more  difficult 
than  ever  to  obtain.    One  must  hope  that 
the  Security  Council  can  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulties, whether  through  Pope  Pauls  sug- 
gested  arbitration   procediu^   or   otherwise. 
The  essentials  of  the  problem  remain  what 
they  were.    Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Interprets  Amer- 
ican policy  as  determined  to  Impose  an  antl- 
Communlst   puppet   government   on   South 
Vietnam  as  a  whole:  The  United  States  In- 
terprets Hanoi  poUcy  as  determined  to  im- 
pose Communist  rule  upon  South  Vietnam 
as  a  whole.    At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  claims  It  wants  no  bases  In  Vietnam 
win  accept  neutrality,  and  favors  free  elec- 
tions to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  choice.    Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
for   his   part,   claims   to   want  only   "Inde- 
pendence, democracy,  peace  and  neutrality" 
for  South  Vietnam. 

In  general,  the  stated  objectives  of  both 
sides  are  within  negotiable  Umlts  If  each  can 
be  convinced  that  the  other  means  what  It 
says  m  terms  of  specifics.  Somehow  the 
United  States  must  demonstrate  that  it  Is 
ready  to  accept  Vletcong  participation  in 
the  poutlcal  future  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Hanoi  must  demonstrate  that  It  does  not  de- 
mand a  Vletcong  monopoly  of  that  future. 
An  agreement  based  on  these  principles 
and  on  the  essentials  of  the  Geneva  accords 
would  correctly  reflect  the  military  reallUes* 
and  pave  the  way  for  an  end  of  Intervention 
on  both  sides.  It  U  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Security  Council,  despite  the  handi- 
caps under  which  it  now  must  labor,  wlU  be 
able  to  move  both  aldea  In  thla  direction. 
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OONFaOMTATIOIf    WiTH    CKSfA 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
The  televised  hearings,  at  which  General 
Gavin  and  Ambassador  Kennan  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  done  an  Inestimable  service  to  our  peo-' 
pie.  For  they  broke  through  the  offlcUl 
screen  and  made  visible  the  nature  of  the  war 
and  where  our  present  policy  U  leading  us.' 
On  the  rule  that  If  you  cannot  beat  them 
join  them,  which  In  Its  modem  form  Is  that 
If  you  cannot  debate  with  them,  say  you 
agree  with  them,  the  President  takes  the  po- 
sltlon  that  there  Is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween the  Oavln-Kennan  thesis  and  the 
Rusk-McNamara  policy. 

There  U  In  fact  a  radical  difference  the 
difference  between  a  limited  and  an  unllm- 
Ited  war.  The  President  may  not  want  to 
fight  an  unlimited  war.  I  have  no  doubt  my- 
self  that  he  does  not  want  to  do  so.  But  the 
promises  he  made  in  Honolulu  which  the 
Vice  President  U  now  broadcasting  so  lav- 
Ishly  In  Saigon  and  Bangkok,  are— If  they  ai« 
to  be  taken  seriously— an  unlimited  commit- 
ment  of  American  soldiers  and  American 
money.  It  U  this  unlimited  commitment 
which  thoee  of  us  who  belong  to  the  Oavln- 
Kennan  school  oppose.  For  we  see  that  as 
the  numbers  of  our  troops  and  the  range  of 
our  bombing  are  escalated,  and  as  the  theater 
of  the  war  becomes  widened,  It  Is  highly 
probable.  Indeed  It  Is  well  nigh  Inevitable 
that  the  United  States  will  find  Itself  con- 
fronting China  In  a  land  war  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia. 

Last  week's  hearings  made  visible  that  this 
Is  where  the  course  we  are  taking  leads. 
Congress  and  the  people  would  be  frivolous 
If  they  did  not  examine  with  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness how  real,  how  vaUd,  how  significant 
is  the  hypothesis  that  the  kind  of  war  the 
Johnson  administration  Is  conducting  Is 
leading  to  a  confrontation  with  China. 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  who  since  1981  has 
played  a  leading  part  In  our  military  Inter- 
vention In  South  Vietnam,  has  recognized 
that  the  prospect  of  a  land  war  with  China 
Is  today  our  greatest  worry.  In  an  Interview 
published  In  the  current  Issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  General  Taylor  Is  asked  about 
the  danger  of  "a  military  confrontation  with 
Communist  China."  He  replies  that  "one 
can  never  rule  out  the  possibility.  But  I 
would  list  the  probability  quite  low  In  terms 
of  percentage." 

Thla  has  an  ominous  resemblance  to  the 
colloquy  In  1950  between  President  Truman 
and  General  MacArthur.  (Cf.  Lawson,  "The 
United  States  In  the  Korean  War,"  p.  79.) 
"In  your  opinion"  President  Truman  asked 
General  MacArthur,  "Is  there  any  chance 
that  the  Chinese  might  enter  the  war  on  the 
side  of  North  Korea?" 

MacArthur  shook  his  head.  "I'd  say  tbereli 
very  Uttle  chance  of  that  happening.  They 
have  several  hundred  thousand  men  north 
of  the  Talu,  but  they  havent  any  air  force. 
If  they  tried  to  cross  the  river  o\ir  Air  Force 
would  slaughter  them.  At  the  moet  perhaps 
60,000  troops  would  make  It.  Our  Infantry 
could  easily  contain  them.  I  expect  the 
actual  fighting  In  North  Korea  to  end  by 
Thanksgiving.  We  should  have  our  men 
home,  or  at  least  In  Japan,  by  Christmas." 

At  the  very  moment  that  President  Truman 
and  General  MacArthur  were  talking  there 
were  already  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
Chinese  Communist  troops  In  North  Korea, 
and  another  200,000  were  ready  to  cross  the 
Yalu.  By  mid-November  at  least  300.000 
Chinese  would  be  poised  to  strike — and  the 
ROK,  the  American,  and  other  U.N.  forces 
would  not  even  be  aware  of  their  presence. 
Before  the  war  was  over  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist armies  In  Korea  would  reach  a  peak 
strength  of  more  than  a  million  men. 

On  the  question  of  the  need  to  contain 
the  military  expansion  of  Red  China,  then 
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Is  virtually  universal  agreement  In  this  coun- 
try. The  containment  of  Red  China  today, 
like  the  containment  oi  Stalinist  Russia 
after  the  World  War,  Is  neoeasary  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  Is  a  vital  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  What  Is  debatable  Is  the 
diplomatic  poUcy  we  are  pursuing  In  order 
to  contain  Red  China.  If  we  compare  what 
Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  William  Bundy  are  doing 
with  the  diplomatic  pollcry  by  which  some 
16  years  ago  Stalin  was  oontalned.  the  dif- 
ferences are  very  striking. 

The  cardinal  difference  IB  that  ova  Chinese 
containment  policy  Is  a  unilateral  American 
policy,  whereas  our  Stalinist  containment 
policy  was  shared  with  ahd  participated  In 
by  all  the  Western  Allies,  It  Is  often  said 
officially  that  In  the  Far  Bast  today  we  are 
repeating  what  was  done  ao  successfully  in 
Europe.  If  this  were  what  we  are  doing, 
there  would  be  an  alliance  to  contain  China 
In  which  Japan,  Russia,  ladla,  Pakistan,  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
were  alined  In  a  Far  Eastiem  Marshall  plan 
and  NATO.  Instead,  owing  to  the  miscalcu- 
lations and  blundering  of  the  Vietnamese 
war,  we  have  alienated  ai)d  Indeed  neutral- 
ized all  the  great  powers  of  the  Asian  main- 
land. 

The  difference  between  the  two  contain- 
ment policies  In  Europe  and  In  the  Far  East 
is  the  difference  between  realism  and  ver- 
balism, between  profesfilonallsm  and  ama- 
teurism. Our  present  policy  Is  as  If  we  had 
set  out  to  contain  Stalinist  Russia  by  Ignor- 
ing the  British,  the  French,  the  Italians,  and 
the  Oermans,  and  had  decided  to  make  o\ir 
stand  against  communlsiia  by  the  defense 
of — let  us  say — Bucharest. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piresident,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  frotti  Ohio  for  the 
statement  which  he  ha6  just  made  and 
for  his  fearless  leadership  In  the  Senate 
on  this  foreign  policy  issue. 


NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO  OBJECT 
TO  LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  ON 
THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  MILITARY 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  one  notification  which  I  understand 
was  made  in  the  Senatia  a  few  minutes 
ago,  and  also  before  I  oould  get  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  which  I  wish  to 
refer.  It  was  announced  that  no  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  limit  debate 
with  regard  to  the  pending  measure  will 
be  made  today. 

I  shall  object  to  any  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  limit  debate  on  the 
pending  measure  at  any  time. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
shall  not  be  a  party  to  any  dilatory  tac- 
tics, to  any  deliberate  aCtempt  to  prevent 
a  vote  from  coming  onj  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  after  there  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity for  normal  debatle.  But  when  we 
are  living  through  the  hours  that  Amer- 
icans historically  will  h(B  living  through 
as  this  historic  record  Is  made  I  am  not 
going  to  agree  to  have  any  limitation  on 
debate  whatsoever.  Therefore,  I  an- 
nounce now  that  If  I  am  on  the  floor  I 
shall  object  to  any  limitation  of  time  on 
debate.  I  inform  my  leadership  that  I 
am  opposed  to  any  limitation  of  debate, 
and  if  I  do  not  have  assurance  from  the 
leadership  that  there  will  not  be  any 
limitation  of  time.  I  shall  see  that  some 
Senator  is  present  on  the  floor  to  make 
objection  in  my  behalf. 


"VIETNAM  PERSPECTIVE:  CON- 
GRESS AFTER  HONOLULU"— A 
TELEVISION  PROGRAM  BY  CBS 
TRULY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr,  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  afternoon — February  13,  1966— 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  in 
continuation  of  its  praiseworthy  series 
of  informing  the  American  public  about 
the  issues  Involved  in  the  imdeclared  war 
In  Vietnam — a  series  ably  directed  by 
Eric  Sevareld  and  Fred  Friendly — pre- 
sented an  hour-long  discussion  of  those 
Issues. 

I  was  honored  to  be  Invited  to  partici- 
pate, along  with  my  able  and  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Mr.  Chtirch.  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Symington,  smd  Mr.  Tower. 

The  discussion  on  the  program — which 
was  broadcast  live — was  spirited  and.  in 
the  short  time  available,  sought  to  bring 
forth  all  possible  points  of  view. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  summed  up  the 
basic  problem  confronting  this  Nation 
when  he  said: 

I  am  for  getting  a  good  policy  that  will 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  phenonema  of 
revolution.  We  are  going  to  live  In  a  genera- 
tion of  revolution  throughout  all  of  Latin 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  television  broadcast 
be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VicrMAic  Pxrspective:  Conokess  Arrxa 
Honolulu 

(A  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work and  the  CBS  Radio  Network.  Sunday. 

February  13.  1966) 

Guests:  Senators  Frank  Chuhch.  Demo- 
crat, of  Idaho:  Ebnxst  Gbueking,  Democrat, 
of  Alaska;  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  Republican,  of 
New  York;  Stuart  Syminoton,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri;  John  O.  Towbx,  RepubUcan,  of 
Texas. 

Moderator:  Eric  Sevareld. 

Producer:  WUUam  J.  Small. 

Director:  Robert  Camfiord. 

Announcer.  As  part  of  its  continuing 
coverage  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  CBS  News 
presents  "Vietnam  Perspective:  Congress 
After  Honolulu." 

Here  to  lead  the  dlsctisslon  this  afternoon 
la  CBS   News   Correspondent   Elrlc   Sevareld. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Good  afternoon.  Two  weeka 
ago  today  five  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
sat  at  this  table  and  debated  the  Vietnam 
war,  its  premises,  its  legality,  its  conduct,  and 
its  possible  outcome. 

The  next  day  the  President  resumed  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  took  his  plea 
for  peace  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  fighting  goes  on  as  before.  The  talk 
about  peace  goes  on,  but  no  peace  negotia- 
tions seem  to  be  In  prospect.  And  In  the 
meantime  the  President  has  held  a  dra- 
matic conference  In  Honolulu  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Saigon  government. 

How  much  of  all  this  represents  forward 
movement,  either  toward  peace  or  pr'osecu- 
tion  of  the  war,  and  how  much  Is  just  motion 
is  rather  hard  to  teU. 

If  anything  anywhere  has  changed,  it  U 
the  Intensity  of  the  domestic  debate  over 
Vietnam. 

As  broadcast  viewers  and  listeners,  as  let- 
terwrlters,   aa   demonstrators   and  counter- 


demonstrators,  the  American  people  are  en- 
tering this  argument  more  and  more. 

Let  us  try  again  today  to  put  this  oom- 
plex  and  troubling  combination  war  and 
peace  effort  Into  some  focus. 

Five  more  Senators  of  differing  persuasions 
are  with  lu  this  afternoon.  Let  me  intro- 
duce them  In  alphabetical  order. 

Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  has  been 
holding  public  hearings  this  week. 

Ernest  Oruenino,  of  Alaska,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Conunlttee,  who  baa 
been  opposed  to  this  war  from  Ita  begin- 
ning. 

Jacob  jAvrra,  of  New  York,  recently  back 
from  South  Vietnam,  for  the  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

Stuart  Symington,  of  Missouri,  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees,  and  former  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary.  - 

John  Town,  of  Texas,  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  also  Just  rs- 
tumed  from  Vietnam. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  we  might  try  first  to 
deal  for  a  Uttle  while  with  this  Honolvilu 
conference  just  over.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  you  read  Its  results  and  what  you  make 
of  It.    Senator  Chxtrch. 

Senator  Church.  Well,  Eric,  I  think  there 
are  pros  and  cons.    Only  the  future  will  tell. 

On  the  debit  side,  the  President  has  laid 
hands,  so  to  speak,  upon  Air  Marshal  Ky  and 
thus  has  Invested  him  with  the  great  pres- 
tige of  the  American  presidency.  This  could 
prove  a  problem  In  the  future  If  a  need 
should  develop  for  broadening  the  popular 
base  of  the  Saigon  regime. 

On  the  credit  side,  I  am  glad  of  the  em- 
phasis that  was  given  to  the  need  for  social 
and  economic,  political,  reform  In  this  sit- 
uation In  South  Vietnam. 

But  I  recall  that — I  think  even  In  the  first 
letter  that  President  Eisenhower  sent  out 
that  committed  us  to  the  initial  assistance 
In  1954,  there  was  mention  of  the  need  for 
reform,  at  that  time  relating  to  the  Diem 
regime.  And  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  when  Vice  President,  went  out 
there  In  1961,  again  on  a  mission  which  gave 
emphasis  to  the  need  for  reform  and  secur- 
ing a  broader  popular  base.  And  now  Vice 
President  Humphrey  Is  there  for  that  same 
purpose.  And  obviously,  this  is  a  problem, 
a  continuing  problem,  that  we  recognize, 
but  a  problem  easier  to  define  than  to  solve. 

Finally,  one  caveat. 

I  think  at  Honolulu  the  statements  of  Air 
Marshal  Ky  and  of  our  own  Government 
Indicate  a  definite  split  on  the  question  of 
negotiation  and  on  the  question  of  the  pos- 
sible inclusion  of  the  Vletcong. 

Urthls  split  is  as  serious  as  it  seems,  that 
Is  a  warning  flag  for  the  future. 

Mr.  SEVAREm.  Any  of  the  rest  of  you  think 
It  is  serious? 

Senator  Javtts.  Well,  a  word  on  that  Hono- 
lulu Conference. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  number  of  things 
developed  and  a  number  of  things  did  not 
develop. 

For  one.  I  think  It  showed  to  the  liberals 
that  the  President  means  to  follow  that 
line,  by  espousing  the  social  revolution  In 
South  Vietnam — the  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple for  better  health,  better  bousing,  bet- 
ter land  tenure  and  all  the  things  they 
fought  for  for  so  many  years. 

It  is  Interesting  to  me  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  this  should  appeal  to  the 
liberals,  and  that  the  liberals  should  be  for 
the  limited  struggle  In  Vietnam,  because  It 
Is  a  struggle  for  freedom,  the  Honolulu  con- 
ference showed  up  even  more  sharply  the 
divisions  within  the  President's  own  party 
and,  interestingly  enough^the  real  consensiu 
on  the  Republican  side,  w&tch  Is  giving  him 
all  kinds  of  backing. 
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Just  one  other  point  which  Beema  to  me 
to  be  clear  from  Honolulu. 

The  central  thing  now  standa  out  to  be 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  Vlet- 
cong  If  there  la  ever  going  to  be  a  peace 
conference,  and  I  do  not  think  there  la 
any  question  about  the  fact  that  they  have 
to  be  a  party,  whether  they  are  an  inde- 
pendent party  or  a  group  or  whatever  you 
call  them — they  have  to  be  a  party.  And 
the  sooner  that  we  state  that  imequlvocally, 
I  think,  the  more  chance  there  will  be  to 
get  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Finally,  I  think  It  la  mature  conaenaua  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  which  was  contributed 
to  by  the  Senate  hearings,  that  there  la  a 
way  of  limiting  the  South  Vietnam  conflict, 
and  that  Is  In  the  effort  to  consolidate  and 
pacify  the  coastal  areas  and  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  area  around  Saigon  where  there 
are  70  to  80  percent  of  the  people  all  with- 
in ready  reach  of  air  and  naval  power.  And 
that  I  think  Is  the  ultimate  thrust  of  the 
Oavln  Idea  and  the  way  in  which  a  consensus 
can  be  developed  on  that. 

Mr.  SAVAKEm.  We  may  get  back  to  the 
Oavln  Idea  In  Just  a  moment. 

I  think  Senator  Symington  wanted  to  talk 
about  this  conference. 

Senator  Symington.  Yes.  As  C<xnmander 
In  Chief  of  this  country,  inasmuch  as 
CINCPAC  In  Hawaii  runs  the  Far  East  mtll- 
tarlly,  It  seemed  quite  logical  to  me  for  the 
Commander  In  Chief,  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  to  go  out  and  talk  with  Ad- 
miral Sharp  and  General  Waters  and  Gen- 
eral Harris,  and  then  at  the  same  time  to 
have  General  Westmoreland,  who  wears  two 
hats,  one  toward  Hawaii  and  the  other  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  here,  to  be  In  the  discus- 
sion— and  also  to  have  Ambassador  Lodge 
there  to  give  hla  position  with  respect  to  It. 
In  addition  to  that.  I  think  It  was  prob- 
ably wise  that  he  brought  the  head  of  the 
Government  out  there.  Ky,  because  General 
Ky — because  I  was  in  Saigon  last  month  and 
my  impression  was  that  If  we  were  going  to 
recognize  the  Vletoong  separately,  within  a 
few  hours  that  automatically  meant  the  fall 
of  the  Oovemment.  Therefore,  If  General 
Ky  felt  that  way,  he  was  probably  reassured 
by  the  attention  that  vras  given   him. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  join  my  colleague, 
Senator  Chttbch.  In  saying  that  I  was  very 
glad  to  note  the  emphasis  that  was  paid  In 
Hawaii  to  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ments that  are  at  least  ns  Important  as  any 
other  In  this  overall  picture. 

Mr.  Savarkio.  Most  of  you  so  far  seem  to 
think  there  was  not  Just  a  waste  of  effort. 
Senator  Towek.  do  you  have  different  ideas? 
Senator  Towxa.  No.  I  agree  that  this  was 
not  a  wasted  effort.  I  think  it  is  altogether 
mete  and  proper  that-the  President  should 
go  there  and  that  he  should  meet  with  the 
Vietnamese  heads  of  state.  I  think  It  Is 
good  that  we  should  add  a  little  prestige  and 
stature  to  that  Government,  because  appar- 
ently It  Is  the  most  stable  Government  we 
have  had  there  since  the  Diem  regime. 

I  think,  too.  that  It  Is  good  that  we  have 
placed  emphasis  on  the  civic  action  programs 
that  we  have  already  been  engaged  In  over 
there. 

Actually  the  Idea  of  assisting  these  people 
agriculturally,  healthwlse.  assisting  them 
with  political  and  social  reforms  Is  not  new. 
We  have  been  doing  this  In  Vietnam.  Our 
servicemen,  aa  well  aa  fighting,  have  been  on 
the  constructive  side,  working  with  our 
USAM  officials  over  there.  In  conducting  these 
dvlc  action  programa.  which  I  think  are  turn- 
ing out  to  be  a  great  success. 

They  are  teaching  these  people  the  rudi- 
ments of  sanitation,  they  are  showing  them 
how  to  get  pure  water  supply,  helping  them 
combat  disease.  InfecUon.  showing  them  how 
to  get  the  maxlmimi  utlllzaUon  out  of  their 
land.  And,  more  important,  teaching  them 
the    art    of    self-government.    The    French 


f.Uled  to  develop  any  native  leadership  over 
tliere.      We  are  currently  doing  that  now. 

Mr.  SsvAKKm.  Senator  GatrxNiNo  has  been 
listening.    Would  you  Uke  to  apeak,  air? 

Senator  Orttxnino.  This  Honolulu  Con- 
fer* nee  was  a  big  buildup  for  the  Premier, 
Ngu7en  Ky,  who  la  the  ninth  head  of  gov- 
ernment since  our  first  white-haired  boy. 
Diem,  was  disposed  of  2!4  years  ago.  How 
useful  he  will  be  In  bringing  freedom  to 
his  people  and  having  these  reforms  may  be 
Judged  by  hla  statement  when  he  was  Inter- 
viewed by  the  London  Mirror  last  July  4, 
when  he  said : 

"People  ask  me  who  my  heros  are.  I  have 
only  one — Adolf  Hitler.  We  need  four  or 
five  Hitlers  In  Vietnam." 

That  Is  the  man  we  have  built  up,  he  Is 
the  man  whom  we  depend  upon  to  bring 
about  these  reforms.  I  have  no  confidence 
these  reforms  will  take  place  any  more  than 
they  have  taken  place  In  the  last  12  years 
when  we  said  the  same  thing.  Elsenhower 
tried  to  do  the  aame  thing.  It  Is  not  going 
to  happen — not  with  that  man. 

Mr.  SKVAscm.  That  may  be  a  question  that 
would  be  pretty  hard  to  answer,  except  over 
a  course  of  time,  I  would  think. 
But  let  me  ask  you  gentlemen  this. 
Do  any  of  you  find  the  same  objection  to 
that  Conference  that  our  ex-dlplomat  George 
Kennan  had  this  week  In  teatlfylng  before 
the     Foreign      Relatione     Committee?    He 
thought  It  wrong  to  have  this  public  tieup 
with   the   Saigon   government   at   the  same 
time  that  we  had  taken  this  lasue  to  the 
United  Nations. 
Does  that  bother  anyone? 
Senator  CHtiacH? 

Senator  Towra.  Well.  I  would  disagree  that 
the  timing  was  bad.  I  think  that  the  timing 
was  very  good,  because  I'm  afraid  that  with 
our  long  peace  offensive,  with  the  long  mora- 
torium on  bombing,  that  perhaps  some  peo- 
ple In  Asia  had  gotten  the  Impression  that 
we  had  no  real  will  or  determination  to 
prevail  In  southeast  Asia,  that  we  were  trying 
to  find  some  face-saving  device  to  enable  us 
to  withdraw.  And  therefore  I  think  that 
this  Conference  was  very  timely,  to  show  our 
determination  to  stay  in  South  Vietnam 
until  we  have  achieved  what  the  President 
said  U  our  minimum  objective,  and  that  is 
the  guarantee  of  the  Independence  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Senator  CHuacH.  Since  you  first  turned 
that  question  to  me.  may  I  say  a  word  or  two 
about  it. 

I  think  that  what  was  unfortunate  was 
the  statement  that  Air  Marshal  Ky  him- 
self made — I  agree  with  Senator  Gruxninc. 

I  think  there  are  grounds  to  wonder  wheth- 
er this  man  really  represents  the  wave  of 
the  future  In  southeast  Asia.  And  I  think 
that  when  he  said  In  Honolulu  that  he  in 
effect  was  not  much  Interested  In  negotia- 
tions, and  that  In  any  case  there  would  be 
no  negotiating  with  the  Vletcong.  that  thla 
did  render  our  position  more  difficult  for 
us  at  the  United  Nations.  And  I  should 
think  It  renders  the  President's  position  more 
difficult.  I  thought  that  was  one  of  the — 
one  of  the  unfortunate  consequences. 

Senator  Symington.  There  Is  a  side  to  that 
also — and  that  Is  that  the  Premier  Ky  comes 
from  the  north  coimtry  and  there  has  been 
Increasing  Irritation  In  the  south.  Includ- 
ing Saigon,  about  the  dominance  of  peo- 
ple In  the  north,  which  to  some  extent  must 
have  affected  hla  control. 

For  example,  I  was  told  out  there  that 
there  might  be  another  coup — although  Am- 
bassador Lodge  said— weU,  he  was  only  sup- 
posed to  last  6  weeks  and  he  has  now  lasted 
over  6  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  It  Is  unfair 
to  compare  hUn  to  Hitler.  We  have  had  our 
own  President  and  our  own  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee— recently  there  was  some 
talk  about  Hitler 


Senator  OiuDrxNo.  No  one  has  compared 
him  to  Hitler.  Ky  said  the  one  man  he  ad- 
mired most  was  Hitler. 

Senator  Symington.  Because  If  you  take 
something  out  of  context  about  the  man— 
the  truth  la  that  be  has  come  much  further 
In  hla  emphasis  on  the  Importance  of  land 
reform  and  on  the  Importance  of  a  new  deal 
than  anybody  else  who  has  been  In  charge 
of  that  Oovemment  so  far.  And  1  would 
rather  take  somebody  who  has  been  there  a 
long  Ume,  like  Cabot  Lodge,  or  like  the  other 
people — I  would  rather  take  their  word  for 
the  possibilities  under  him  than  I  would 
people  who  would  take  a  long-distance  ap- 
proach and  have  never  dlscxissed  the  matter 
with  him.  which  I  have  done  myself. 

Senator  JAvrrs.  WeU,  Senator,  I  do  not 
think  It  U  necessary  for  us  to  say  we  are  all 
out  for  Ky.  This  statement  that  he  made 
about  Hitler  Is  pretty  rugged,  very  hard  for 
anybody  In  the  world  to  take. 

I  think  the  answer  is  that  this  Is  the  Oov- 
emment for  the  time  being,  and  we  have  got 
to  work  with  him.  And  that  should  not  In- 
hibit our  Independent  attitude  toward  the 
development  of  the  country  In  economic  and 
social  terms. 

I  think  for  one  that  Honolulu  was  essen- 
tial, because  at  the  United  Nations  we  said 
we  want  peace  at  almost  any  price.  That  is 
great.  Now.  if  the  other  side  won't  negotiate 
for  peace.  Honolulu  had  to  answer  what  do 
we  do.  Well,  we  are  going  to  launch  a  new 
campaign  on  the  social  revolution  front,  with 
Humphrey  as  Its  coordinator.  We  need  it 
*»<lly — a  basic  coordinator.  And  aecondly, 
we  are  developing  and  putting  forward  a 
strategy  which  is  viable  for  us  until  there  are 
not  Just  one.  to  wit.  ourselves,  but  two  to 
talk  peace. 

And  so  I  think  Honolulu  was  very  needed 
and  very  constructive. 

Mr.  Sevaseio.  Gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to 
go  too  far  with  the  Honolulu  Conference. 
Our  time  Is  running  on,  and  there  are 
some  other  things  probably  of  more  Impor- 
tance. 

Now,  one  thing  Is  this  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearing  this  past  week.  They 
have  dealt  with  the  Issues.  But  these  hear- 
ings themselves  have  become  something  of 
an  Issue — whether  they  are  Injuring  the 
•  morale  of  troops,  or  our  negotiating  position, 
or  our  fighting  position. 

How  do  you  feel  about  this?  How  about 
you.  Senator  Symington?  You  have  aat 
on  them. 

Senator  Symington.  I  think  these  hear- 
ings are  all  right.  The  witnesses  so  far  have 
been  pretty  critical  of  our  current  adminis- 
trative program.  Just  as  you  have  Ulustrated, 
Eric,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Kennan's  thinking 
about  the  Commander  in  Chief  going  to 
Hawaii. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  let's  ventilate  the 
subject,  as  Mr.  Dirksen  would  say — and  It 
Is  being  done. 

I  would  hdpw  that  people  postpone  their 
final  opinions  about  It  until  they  hear  Gen- 
eral Taylor  on  next  Thursday  and  Secretary 
Rusk  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Sevareto.  Is  there  any  man  at  this 
table  who  believes  these  hearings  are  harm- 
ful to  the  national  Interest? 

Senator  Javtts.  I  think  they  are  very  good. 
Eric,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

What  you  really  ought  to  have  is  the 
President  coming  back  to  Congress  for  an 
updating  of  the  resolution  of  August  1964. 
the  dog-eared  one  he  carries  In  his  pocket 
and  constantly  refera  to.  which  gives  him 
power  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  etc.  That  is  completely  outdated. 
And  anything  that  leads  to  getting  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  that — and  I  think  these  hearingb 
are  definitely  a  step  In  that  direction— Is 
good. 

It  Is  high  time  the  whole  country  were 
crystallized  behind  what  Is  the  new  policy, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  that  Is  to  get  the 
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backing  of  the  Congress.  And  personally  I 
think  that  Is  a  very  serlow  mistake  the 
President  Is  making,  in  not  (x>mlng  back  to 
the  Congress  for  a  new  resolution. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  In  other  w^Uds,  you  think 
the  hearings  are  going  to  li^p  him  In  the 
end.  not  damage  his  poeitionj 

Senator  Javits.  They  will  halp  the  people's 
cause  by  crystallizing  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  behind  a  policy  which  will 
be  eno'igh  like  his  policy  sq  that  he  ought 
to  come  and  ask  for  that  kliid  of  support. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  I  know  you  lvive  a  new  reso- 
lution to  crystallize  It.  I 

Senator  Ghueninc. 

Senator  Grttening.  I  thlnlq  these  hearings 
are  long  overdue;  they  shottld  have  taken 
plac*  years  ago,  when  we  engaged  In  what  Is 
callei  a  commitment — although  I  am  con- 
vlncid  there  never  was  any  such  commit- 
ment—but If  the  admimstraitaon  thinks  so. 
then  that  kind  of  commitrnent  required  a 
treaty  from  the  Senate.  And  ^»ay  back,  when 
we  made  or  alleged  we  were  mfjilng  that  kmd 
vl  a  commitment,  the  President  then  or  his 
successor  should  have  gone  td  the  Senate  for 
the  treatymaklng  power.  ] 

What  right  have  we  got  tp  commit  our- 
selves to  defend  the  frontiers  of  another 
country  and  send  our  troopB  down  there 
without  the  consent  of  the  $«nate  formally 
sought  and  obtained?     We  have  none. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  You  are  saying  In  effect  the 
hearings  have  come  about  t>ecau8e  of  the 
manner  we  got  Into  this  v^ar,  that  there 
would  have  to  be  such  heiJlngs  at  some 
point.  I 

Senator  Gruknino.  Yes — ikat  they  are 
overdue.  V 

Senator  Chxjrch.  Eric,  at  tfc($t  point  let  me 
say— I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Commllttee  has  a  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  ajdvise  and  con- 
sent in  the  matter  of  foreign  policy.  And  for 
years  the  committee  has  been  tending  to  con- 
duct its  business  more  and!  more  behind 
closed  doors.  i 

Now,  when  we  cam*;  back  t6  Congress  this 
year,  the  gravity  of  the  sltuatfan  had  become 
such  In  southeast  Asia  that  fie  felt  we  had 
to  come  out  from  behind  clOmed  doors,  and 
In  the  public,  examine  the  |  premises  that 
have  led  us  Into  this  sltuatipn.  and  take 
stock  of  the  situation,  and  trkn  to  determine 
what  is  portended  for  the  fut|i|re.  And  this 
business  is  the  business  of  the  American 
people,  and  they  should  be  Included,  and 
they  have  been  through  thosei  hearings. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  WeU,  now,  Jentlemen.  the 
President  said  2  days  ago,  as  B  recollect,  that 
he  had  followed  these  hearingk  or  the  testi- 
mony from  them,  and  that  h^  could  not  see 
Uiat  any  concrete,  clear  alteilnatlve  policies 
had  been  proposed  at  the  heatings  by  people 
like  General  Gavin  or  Mr.  Gforge  Kennan; 
the  tone  of  their  testimony  di»peared  to  be 
la  opposition  to  what  we  are  |3oing. 

Did  you  discover,  those  ofl  you  who  sat 
there,  any  concrete  altematlt*  that  struck 
you  as  worth  following?  ! 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  daneral  Gavin's 
testimony  was  rather  difficult  to  follow,  be- 
cause m  the  covering  letter  ifc  said  that  he 
wanted— did  not  want  to  redume  bombing 
^  North  Vietnam,  and  that  h«  did  want  to 
Withdraw  to  coastal  enclaves.  But  then  In 
direct  testimony  he  denied  th|it  he  felt  that 
»»y  about  It.  And  also  he  denied  that  he 
w«  against  the  policies  as  adMertlsed  In  an 
MvertUement  In  the  paper  which  said  that 
he  was  against  the  Presldsnfs  poUcles. 

So  I  think  it  U  fair  to  say^  and  perhaps 

•little  charitable  to  say.  that  bis  testimony 

was  fuzzy  as  to  Just  exactly  whit  he  stood  for. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Kennan.  I  think  that  his 

Poeltion  was  more  clear.     He.  In  effect,  as  I 

gathered  his  teaOmony.  waniwd  to  strictly 

rock  to  a  land  war.  If  any    rtar.  In  South 

Vietnam. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  To  a  land  war. 

Senator  Syminoton.  Yes. 


Mr.  Sevareid.  Well,  gentlemen,  as  I  tried  to 
follow  those  hearings.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
both  General  Gavin  and  Mr.  Kennan  were 
talking  about  far  more  than  Just  how  the  war 
should  be  conducted  now — what  the  alms 
should  be  In  Vietnam.  They  were  looking  at 
It  In  terms,  as  I  gathered,  of  our  whole  world 
position.  We  have  troops  In  Korea,  In  West 
Europe,  and  many  places  where  things  could 
happen.  And  that  this  was  what  one  of  them 
I  think  called  possibly  a  baited  trap.  I  sup- 
pose meaning  that  China  might  come  In  or 
that  we  would  get  overcommltted  there  In 
relation  to  our  other  commitments. 

Do  any  of  you  have  a  feeling  that  Vietnam 
Is  sucking  us  into  a  position  where  we  will  be 
way  off  balance? 

Senator  Grtjenino.  Well,  I  think  that  there 
was  no  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kennan, 
whose  testimony  was  most  tiseful,  to  come  up 
with  a  solution.  He  was  relating  It  to  the 
whole  situation.  He  was  not  asked  for  a 
particular  solution.  And  I  think  that  some 
of  us  have  ideas  on  the  subject — but  I  think 
that  would  emerge  from  the  findings  of  the 
committee. 

I  think  at  the  end  of  the  hearings  they 
will  probably  come  up  with  some  recom- 
mendations.   I  hope  so. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  Well.  I  would  say.  Eric,  that 
I  think  the  testimony  of  both  Kennan  and 
Gavin  was  extremely  useful  In  crystallizing 
a  position  the  administration  has  left  very 
fuzzy. 

For  one.  It  Is  a  fact  that  we  do  not  want 
general  mobilization  for  Vietnam,  but  we 
are  willing  to  devote  to  It — and  I  think  this 
is  a  national  consensus— such  resources  as 
can  be  devoted  without  general  mobilization. 
And  that  seems  to  be  In  the  general  order 
of  magnitude  of  up  to  400,000  troops,  and 
all  the  other  things  we  are  doing  there. 

Now,  what  Oavln  and  Kennan  said  In  ef- 
fect— and  you  cannot  hold  them  word  for 
word — Is  there  Is  a  strategy  of  consolidating 
our  hold  on  the  coastal  regions,  the  Mekong 
Delta,  the  Saigon  area,  engaging  In  a  pacifi- 
cation program  there,  and  in  a  sense  mak- 
ing that  our  stand — Jxist  as  when  we  with- 
drew from  the  Yalu  into  South  Korea  that 
became  our  stand. 

Now,  It  seems  to  be  a  generally  accepted 
proposition  that  even  If  the  Communist 
Chinese  come  In — and  you  cannot  tell  when 
they  will  come  in — that  Is  In  their  control- 
even  If  they  do  come  In,  the  long  logistical 
lines  which  represent  our  stand  on  the  coast 
around  Saigon  and  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
makes  our  position  viable. 

Therefore,  what  Oavln  and  Kennan.  as  I 
tee  It.  were  laying  before  the  country  In 
effect,  was  here  Is  the  way  In  which  you  can 
take  a  limited  position,  devoting  to  It  the 
resources  which  you  have  available  and  rea- 
sonable without  Jeopardizing  yotir  situation 
In  the  rest  of  the  world  and  without  general 
mobilization  and  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  which  I  am  against,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  a  position  in  the  confronta- 
tion between  ourselves  and  the  Commimlst 
Chinese  push  In  Asia. 

As  I  see  It.  that  is  In  effect  what  they 
recommended,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  gave 
the  lines  of  a  perfectly  viable  position  for 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  It  seems  rather  unusual  for 
me  that  Senators  would  sit  and  try  to  thrash 
out  alternative  mUitary  strategies  for  this 
country,  which  is  in  a  war. 

Senator  Chttbch.  I  don't  think,  Eric,  that 
the  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  come  up 
with  any  miracle  cures  In  Vietnam.  I  think 
It  Is  generally  recognized  that  what  has  been 
done  there  cannot  be  suddenly  undone. 

There  are  some  omelets  that  are  not  di- 
gestible, but  I  don't  know  of  any  that  can 
be  unscrambled.  And  the  President's  op- 
tions are  narrowing. 

Now,  he  Is  striving  to  find  the  rudiments 
for  a  satisfactory  polltlcjil  settlement.  He  is 
striving  to  locate  that  diplomatic  door  which 


Will  lead  to  the  negotiating  Uble  and  be  la 
B'.rlving  to  keep  the  war  confined  within 
manageable  limits.  And  In  all  of  these  en- 
deavors he  certainly  has  my  full-hearted 
support. 

I  think  what  the  committee  Is  looking  to 
Is  to  something  both  behind  and  beyond 
Vietnam.  What  kind  of  role  are  we  assum- 
ing on  the  mainland  of  Asia  and  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped world  that  led  \is  Into  Vietnam 
in  the  first  place,  and  don't  we  have  to  take 
another  careful  look  at  these  premises?  Do 
we  have  the  kind  of  policy  that  Is  well- 
designed  to  cofw  with  the  proUem  of  guer- 
rilla warfare,  of  wars  of  so-called  national 
liberation  in  the  ex-colonlal  part  of  the 
world?  And  Is  the  best  means  the  massive 
Intervention  of  American  troops  Imported 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  world? 

These  are  the  things.  I  think,  the  long, 
searching  questions,  that  we  have  got  to 
grope  with  if  we  are  going  to  fashion  a  policy 
In  Asia  that  will  work  for  the  United  States. 
Mr.  SBVAREm.  While  the  Senate  and  others 
argue  about  overlnvestlng  or  not  overlnvest- 
Ing  resources,  men,  and  money  In  that  tip  of 
Asia,  the  investment  goes  on,  decisions  by 
others. 

Is  this  frultftd  at  all — Senator  Symington? 
Senator  Symington.  Well,  first.  If  I  may. 
Eric,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  question 
of  "fuzzy".  I  don't  think  the  administra- 
tion's position  Is  fuzzy  today.  I  think  It  Is 
clear.  I  dont  agree  with  all  of  It,  but  I 
think  it  Is  clear. 

I  explained  why  I  thought  that  General 
Gavin's  testimony  was  fuzzy. 

Now  let's  take  Ambassador  Kennan's  testi- 
mony. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  want  to  get 
into  the  big.  broad  problems  that  have  Jiast 
been  discussed  by  my  good  colleague  frwn 
Idaho. 

But  we  have  a  problem.  We  are  killing  a 
great  cmny  American  boys  every  week. 

Ambassador  Kennan — ^former  Ambassador 
Kennan — said  "I  am  opposed  to  strategic 
bombing." 

I  said  "Well,  will  you  define  strategic 
bombing." 

He  said,  any  bombing  that  hasn't  got  a 
direct  relationship  with  troops. 

Well,  I  said  "For  example,  would  you  con- 
-sider  strategic  bombing  bombing  a  bxis  that 
was  going  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  full 
of  ammunition  and  soldiers  and  gtins?" 

He  said  yes.  It  would  be;  therefore  he 
would  be  opp>08ed  to  It  unless  you  were  sure 
It  was  going  to  be  used  against  our  troops. 
Now.  there,  have  been  a  great  many  figures 
used  In  executive  sessions  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  about  the  number  of  addi- 
tional troops  that  would  be  required — from 
600.000.  I  believe,  John,  to  500,000  and  then 
100.000  to  300,000.  '"Ifc^ 

And  I  asked  him  Ails  question.  "Would 
you  agree  to  bomb  i^iUtary  targets  in  North 
Vietnam,"  military  targets,  let  me  emphasize, 
"if  that  would  save  100.000  men,  additional 
Americans,  being  needed  and  drafted  out  of 
their  homes  into  South  Vietnam." 

And  he  said  "Well,  that  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion.   I  would  have  to  study  it." 

Now,  I  think  his  testimony  was  fuzzy.  I 
think — that,  to  me.  Is  a  fuzzy  answer.  And 
I  would  hope  that  at  some  time  we  would 
get  a  witness  up  there  who  would  be  clear 
as  to  Just  why  It  Is  we  don't  go  after  the  mili- 
tary targets,  and  military  only  like  power 
and  petroleum,  at  the  same  time  we  know 
that  they  are  coming  down  in  such  heavy 
quantities  down  the  Ho  Chi  Iitflnh  trail  and 
being  used  against  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  and  the  South  Vietnamese  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Senator  Chttrcr.  Can  I  Just  say  in  that  re- 
spect that  I  don't  regard  Ambassador  Ken- 
nan as  an  authority  when  It  comes  to  bomb- 
ing, and  certainly  some  of  the  questions  you 
posed  to  him  we  would  have  no  argument 
about.    But  I  do  regard  him  as  an  authority 
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with  respect  to  the  overall  strmtegy  of  deal- 
ing with  the  CommunUt  world. 

He  WM  the  architect  of  the  succeesful  con- 
tainment policy  In  Europe,  and  hla  oplnlona 
are  entitled  to  a  lot  of  respect,  and  I  think 
thla  was  where  on  the  diplomatic  front,  the 
strategic  front,  that  he  really  made  a  very 
fln©  contribution,  and  what  he  said.  In  effect, 
was,  let's  not  let  the  tall  wag  the  dog.  and 
Invest  so  much  resource  In  manpower.  In 
treasure,  In  southeast  Asia  that  we  And  our- 
selves at  serious  disadvantage  elsewhere. 
And  the  President  has  Just  said  that  he  is 
in  agreement  with  that,  that  he  does  not — 
that  he  does  not  propose  the  Idnd  of  an  ac- 
celerated war  that  might  engage  us  In  a 
massive  confrontation  In  Asia. 

Senator  Stminoton.  But  he  brought  it  up. 
Frank.  I  didn't  bring  It  up.  He  said  no 
more  strategic  bombing,  so  I  asked  blm  to 
define  It. 

Senator  CRXTacH.  Well,  he  Is  a  diplomat. 
He  is  not  an  airman  and  not  a  bomber,  and 
1  think  it  Is  In  that  phase  of  his  tesUmony 
that  he  made  a  real  contribution. 

Mr.  8«vAR«iD.  Does  Senator  OsTTOfiKa  wish 
to  come  in? 

Senator  Qnxmmto.  I  think  that  the  ques- 
tions that  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  asked  Mr.  Kennan  had  to  do  with  mili- 
tary details  which  were- not  In  Mr.  Kennan's 
field.  ~         1 

What  he  hoped  to  brtng  out  was  that  this 
ras  a  great  error  In  view  of  our  worldwide 
commitments,  and  I  am  hoping  that  this  In- 
vestigation before  we  get  through  with  It 
will  point  out  how  completely  false  the 
premises  are  which  Justify  our  going  In  there. 

I  can  demonstrate — there  won't  be  time  on 
this  program— conclusively  from  the  very 
documents  which  are  used  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  prove  why  we  are  in  Vietnam — 
this  one  ( holding  up  the  State  Department's 

brochure    enUtled    "Why    Vietnam?") that 

there  was  no  commitment.  President  Elsen- 
hower made  no  commitment  to  send  In 
troops.  He  offered  economic  aid  on  a  very 
tentative  basis  and  we  were  not,  as  alleged. 
asked  In  there  by  a  friendly  government. 
We  asked  ourselves  In.  And  Jack  Kennedy 
never  did  anything  more  than  send  In 
advisers. 

It  Is  only  under  this  administration  that 
we  sent  troops  Into  combat,  and  those  are 
questions  which  I  hope  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  bring  out.  I  think  the 
American  public,  which  has  been  misled  so 
long,  Is  entitled  to  know  these  facts.  And  I 
hope  In  the  subsequent  hearings  these  facts 
wlU  be  thoroughly  aired.  It  Is  about  time 
the  American  people  were  let  In  on  what  has 
been  going  on  without  their  knowledge. 

Senator  Town.  The  fact  remains  thAt 
North  Vietnam  has  Intensified  Its  effort  In 
South  Vietnam  during  the  course  of  this 
administration,  necessitating  some  reaction 
on  our  part.  Had  we  not  literally  sent  the 
cavalry  to  the  rescue  last  summer,  the  Vlet- 
oong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  would  have 
cut  through  the  central  highlands,  cut  their 
ooimtry  In  two.  It  would  have  probably 
overrun  It  by  now. 

Now.  certainly  U  U  true  that  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  taken  alone  has  no  great 
geographic  and  strategic  Importance.  But 
southeast  Asia  does.  And  this  U  where  the 
front  Is.  This  Is  where  Communist  aggres- 
sion is  manifest.  If  we  dont  combat  It  here, 
aren't  we  going  to  encourage  the  precipita- 
tion of  so-called  wn  of  national  liberation 
In  other  spots? 

Senator  Javtts.  WeU.  the  whole  Idea  is  that 
you  are  encouraging  the  technique  of  wars 
of  naUonal  liberation  because  you  show  an 
InabUlty  to  deal  with  them,  and  you've  got 
upsets  right  now  In  northern  TbalUnd.  Tou 
bad  It  In  northern  India. 

Senator  Towhi.  The  point  I  was  making. 

Senator  jAvrra.  Exactly  right,  and  you  are 
going  to  face  the  sltuatloo  in  aouth  and 


southeast  Asia  when  you  are  facing  It  here, 
and  you  are  getting  prepared  for. 

I  did  want  to  say  a  word.  Eric,  about  this 
bombardment  thing,  which  I  think  Is  very — 
to  my  mind,  has  been  a  big  obsession  with 
lots  of  people. 

The  fact  Is  that  once  you  determine  the 
size  and  character  of  your  commitment  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  let's  assxime  that  the 
American  people  are  getting  to  some  con- 
sensus on  that,  then  everything  falls  Into 
place.  If  you  are  trying  to  do  Just  so 
much  and  you  have  Just  so  many  people 
Involved,  then  what  bombardment  you  have 
to  undertake,  and  I  am  not  against  the 
bombardment  of  the  supply  lines  at  all,  re- 
lates to  the  Blae  and  character  of  your  mili- 
tary decision  as  to  exactly  what  you  are  going 
to  commit. 

But  I  do  believe  that  what  you  are  going 
to  try  to  do,  the  purpose  you  are  going  to 
try  to  accomplish,  and  the  means  you 
are  going  to  try  to  commit  to  It.  this  is  a 
very  important  element  of  congressional  as 
well  as  Presidential  decision,  and  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  should  have  our  say  In 
that,  and  I  believe  that  It  will  come  down 
to  pretty  much  this  phUoeophy  of  pacifica- 
tion of  the  areas  which  are  within  reach, 
30  to  60  miles  of  the  coast,  Mekong  Delta, 
the  Saigon  area,  where  there  Is  70  to  80 
percent  of  the  population,  the  necessary 
men  to  do  that,  and  then  everything  that 
follows  to  protect  that  position  en  suite, 
Including  the  extent  of  bombardment  which 
Is  required  for  It,  and  we  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  face  that  as  a  total  strategy,  a 
total  political  decision  with  the  military 
consequences   which  ensue. 

Mr.  Sevabxid.  Gentlemen,  I  hate  to  inter- 
rupt at  this  point  even  for  the  6  seconds 
necessary,  but  let  us  pause  now  for  station 
Identification. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  SzvAaxm.  Gentlemen,  some  very  funda- 
mental questions  have  been  raised  In  the 
debate  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  press  re- 
cently and  In  some  of  the  remarks  of  the 
President.  In  Honolulu  he  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  subjugation  by  an  armed 
minority  In  Asia  Is  not  different  from  the 
same  phenomenon  In  Europe,  that  we  have 
expended  a  lot  of  treasure  and  blood  to 
reverse  such  things. 

But  from  our  position  In  the  world,  are 
these  two  things  equal?  Is  Germany  or 
France,  for  example,  equal  to  this  little 
country  In  southeast  Asia?  Senator  Church? 
SxNATom  Chubch.  No,  Erie.  We  have  got 
to  make  better  distinctions,  I  think,  than 
that. 

In  the  first  place,  we  went  back  to  Europe 
after  the  Second  World  War  because  we  rec- 
ognized that  If  all  of  Eiirope  fell  to  the 
Russians  and  the  Red  Army  in  occupation  of 
Eastern  Europe  was  moving  the  Iron  Curtain 
Inexorably  westward,  that  then  the  balance 
of  power  would  shift  from  our  favor  to  theirs, 
and  I  tlilnk  we  must  not  confuse  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe  with  the  problem  that  faces 
us  In  Asia. 

In  Europe,  after  all.  we  went  back  and 
were  welcomed  among  people  with  whom  we 
had  a  common  civilization,  common  culture. 
The  great  majority  of  these  people  found 
communism  as  repugnant  as  we  found  It 
and  wUllngly  Joined  In  a  real  system  of  col- 
lective defense  against  It,  and  that  was  the 
NATO  line.  But  the  NATO  Une  Just  stopped 
the  Iron  Curtain  from  moving  further  west. 
It  didn't  exterminate  communism  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

And  today  In  Europe  we  are  not  faced 
with  the  problem  of  guerrilla  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  simply  because  these  coun- 
tries with  strong  democratic  traditions  have 
cohesion  and  Internal  support. 

But  the  situation  )8  quite  different  in  Asia, 
and  I  think  our  ba^.^  mistake  has  been  to 
assume  that  policies  which  worked  In  Eu- 


rope  could   be   superimposed   In   Asia  and 
would  work  there. 

I  tiiink  the  facts  betray  that  those  pel- 
Icles  designed  for  E\irope  are  not  suitable 
for  Asia. 

Mr.  ScvARxm.  Well,  you  seem  to  be  taking 
Issue  with  really  the  most  profound  argu- 
ment and  premise  behind  the  whole  war  u 
often  expressed  by  Secretary  Rusk.  We  art 
told  again  and  again  that  If  we  do  not  stop 
this  aggression  In  South  Vietnam,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  meet  It  somewhere  else  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Gbttenino,  Is  that  necessarily  true 
in  your  opinion? 

Senator  GxcxinKG.  I  want  to  dissent  com- 
pletely from  the  basic  premise  of  our  action 
down  there,  tliat  we  are  repelling  aggression. 

The  facts  are  that  we  are  Just  as  much,  \i 
not  more,  the  aggressors.  We  came  in  to  help 
the  French  with  a  military  mission.  We  did 
not  engage  in  combat  because  Congreai 
would  not  stand  for  It.  President  Elsenhower 
could  not  get  the  support  of  other  powen. 
But  we  were  there  with  a  military  mission. 
We  gave  them  a  lot  of  supplies  and  a  lot  of 
training  and  we  stayed  on  there,  and  then  we 
continued  to  escalate.      \ 

We  are  In  a  foreign  cou^ta^.  The  Viet- 
namese are  all  Vietnamese,  Notth  and  South. 
We  are  much  more  the  aggressors  than  the 
others  and  their  aggression,  their  Inflltrv 
tlon,  did  not  start  until  long  after  we  had 
escalated  our  participation  in  violation  of 
agreements  which  we  approved  unilaterally 
although  we  did  not  actually  sign  them. 

I  think  this  Is  the  Important  issue  and  «• 
will  not  have  a  suitable  meeting  at  the  peace 
table  until  we  confess  a  certain  amount  of 
error  on  our  part,  and  that  Is  the  basic  issue 

Of  course,  we  have  got  to  negotiate  with 
the  people  who  are  doing  the  fighting.  Thli 
Is  a  civil  war. 

President  Kennedy  said  so.  Jiut  recently 
our  colleague.  Senator  Touno  of  Ohlc\,  oame 
back  from  there  convinced  that  this  is  a  dvll 
war,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Vletcong  are  South  Vietnamese  fighting  the 
tyrannical  governments  which  we  have  sup- 
ported down  there.  This  Is  the  basic  Issue, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  solution  at 
the  peace  table  unless  we  meet  that  question 
and  confess  a  certain  amount 

Mr.  SxvAKno.  Are  you  suggesting.  Senator, 
tliat  we  go  to  a  peace  conference  trying  to 
settle  this  now  rather  big  war  and  say  that 
we  should  never  have  been  in  it  In  the  first 
place?    How  can  a  great  country  do  that? 

Senator  OauKNiNa.  When  individuals  do 
It,  confess  errors,  they  are  praised.  Nations 
find  it  more  difficult  to  do  that,  but  we 
should  do  It. 

De  Gaulle  did  It  In  an  analogous  situation 
in  Algeria.  When  he  first  came  in  he  wu 
never  going  to  leave  Algeria.  Algeria  wu 
French.  The  French  had  been  there  for  ISO 
years.  But  after  a  time  he  realized  that  It 
was  wiser  for  him  to  get  out.  He  lost  no 
prestige.  He  lost  no  face.  He  Is  strongar 
than  ever. 

We  are  losing  face  there  every  day.  We 
would  have  far  more  face  and  we  would  save 
a  great  many  American  lives  If  we  stopped 
right  now  and  made  a  far  greater  effort  tf 
be  made  by  admitting  our  errors  and  admit- 
ting that  we  are  as  much  aggressors  as  the 
others. 

Senator  Stminoton.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  what  Senator  Chokch  said  about 
Europe.  I  do  not  think  today  the  way  that 
the  telescoping  in  time  and  space,  that  there 
Is  a  big  difference  between  Europe  and  Asia 
that  so  many  people  consider  that  are  inter- 
ested in  this  subject. 

For  example,  today  every  country  In  effect 
Is  In  the  same  county.  I  Illustrate  It  In  my 
State  by  presenting  the  fact  that  by  time, 
mUltarlly.  by  air.  Red  China  U  dosff  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  than  Kansas  City  U  to  St 
Louis.  Mo.,  by  the  fastest  conomerclal  Jct*> 
and  therefore  I  completely  agree  with  Dean 
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Rusk  when  he  says  this  Is  Simply  a  question 
of  whether  we  want  to  resisp  conununism  the 
world  over. 

We  cannot  pick,  as  I  see  it,  the  places  that 
we  want  to  resist. 

As  far  as — Incidentally,  someone  mentioned 
that  I  used  to  be  the  Air  Force  Secretary.  It 
was  a  long  time  ago.  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate  14  years.  But  I  wtm  mighty  proud 
of  It.  My  only  point  U  tiat  Socrates  said 
"note  se  ata."  know  your  tprms.  What  Is  It 
we  are  talking  about?  Anc(  It  begins  to  look 
to  me  as  If  some  of  the  people  who  are  so 
Interested  In  what  we  are  doing  out  there 
want  to  force  us  into  a  ground  war  only 
In  Asia  and  not  the  utilisation  of  bur  air 
power  which  I  do  not  thlM  we  could  ever 
win.  I 

Now.  finally.  I  have  a  litti^  pin  here  which 
was  given  me  at  the  politidal  action  team — 
my  good  friend  from  New  Yprk  knows  a  great 
deal  about — and  which  is  |he  finest  thing  I 
saw  in  South  Vietnam.  Th«  three  T  letters 
sunds  for  victory,  love,  anfl  sincerity,  and  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  think  that  there 
is  a  predominance  of  Vletcong  thinking  In 
South  Vietnam  would  go  there.  It  Is  easy  to 
talk  long  distance,  and  see  and  talk  In  the 
villages.  There  are  700,000'  South  Vietnam- 
ese fighting  today  on  our  sl^e  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  only  6  percent  df  them  are  con- 
scripts, and  In  my  oplnlcm  the  very  fact 
that  thousands  of  these  youkig  men  are  being 
trained  In  this  program  prot*  that  the  South 
Vietnamese,  If  they  were  glv^h  a  chance  with- 
out terrorism  and  without  a  war  that  is 
dominated  by  the  North  Vietnamese  In  South 
Vietnam,  that  they  would  eHoct  a  South  Viet- 
namese government. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  There  Isi  one  sure  thing 
and  that  Is  when  you — yo\|  have  got  to  be 
convinced  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  In 
this  Is  an  organized  way.  vflthout  question, 
throughout  their  units,  et  cetera,  and  I  think 
that  the  question,  with  aU  respect  to  Sen- 
ator Obuening,  Is  begged  by  what  he  says 
and  that  the  main  question  Is  the  one  you 
stated,  the  one  Senator  Chubch  and  Senator 
Stmington  have  addressed  themselves  to. 
what  Is  the  Importance  of  Asia  to  American 
and  free  world  security? 

And  I  think  one  thing  we  had  better  never 
forget.  World  War  n,  as  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned, was  started  from  Asia  by  Japan. 
That  Is  an  Asian  country  and  a  mighty  big 
one.  and  very  Important  ona,  and  World  War 
II,  through  Japan,  was  tho  only  time  that 
we  have  ever  been  threatened  In  modem 
times  In  our  own  Nation,  on  our  shores. 
California  was  in  a  state  of  alert  at  that  time. 

Now,  what  Is  threatened  in  Asia,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  with  It;  enormous  pre- 
ponderance of  population,  represents  the 
overwhelming  security  problem  of  the  free 
world  for  the  very  reason  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  remains  the 
most  Important  alliance. 

Why?  Because  that  Is  the  backing  which 
the  free  world  gives  to  the  Ideas  for 
Which  we  are  fighting  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  support,  the  backing.  th«  structure  of  the 
peat  industrial  nations  of  the  Atlantic  basin 
U  what  makes  the  struggle  for  freedom  In 
the  world  likely  to  succeed,  but  that  struggle 
is  now  being  fought  at  tts  central  core 
Which  is  Asia,  the  preponderant  population 
niass  In  the  whole  world,  the  change  of  which 
over  to  Communist  aggression  would  make 
the  whole  difference  between  security  and 
freedom  for  the  world  and  a  condition  of 
»uch  Jeopardy  as  to  make  our  country  almost 
immediately  a  garrison  state. 

Mr.  SEVAREm,  Senator.  If  there  is  a  kind  of 
relentless  general  Ude  of  ndvanclng  com- 
munism or  the  threat  of  It  In  Asia,  what  do 
we  make  of  such  things  as  the  complete  tum- 
oack  of  the  Communists  In  Indonesia,  which 
U  the  biggest  country  In  that  part  of  Asia? 
Must  be  assxmie  that  this  U  an  irrevocable, 
remorseless,  general  advance? 


Senator  Javits.  If  I  may  answer  that,  Eric, 
It  is  an  excellent  question,  but  the  very 
change  in  Indonesia  Is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  Indonesia  for  a  long  enough  time 
was  shielded  from  the  tidelike  power  which 
flows  from  Communist  China,  and  that  Is 
precisely,  It  Is  exactly  that  kind  of  a  break- 
water that  we  are  trying  to  erect  In  all  of 
south  and  southeast  Asia  by  strengthening 
In  South  Vietnam,  In  Thailand,  in  India,  in 
Pakistan,  and  In  Malaysia  and  In  the  Philip- 
pines and  In  Japan,  what  Is  the  spirit  which 
will  bold  on  or  hold  back  that  onrushing 
tide. 

Mind  you,  someday  we  wUl  find  a  way  to 
get  along  with  the  Communist  Chinese.  I 
am  not  for  atomic  war  and  I  don't  think  It  Is 
Inevltai-.e  at  all,  but  at  some  point  In  the 
process  you  have  to  show  steel.  That  is  the 
only  thing  that  will — that  is  an  answer 
at  this  moment.  That  doesn't  mean  that 
It  Is  a  permanent  answer,  and  I  am  not  for 
It  as  a  p>ermanent  answer. 
Mr.  Sevabeid.  Senator  Chttbch. 
Senator  Chubch.  Well,  Eric,  I  think  that 
this  kind  of  discussion  begs  the  point  a  great 
deal.  Your  original  question  had  to  do  with 
the  comparison  of  Europe  with  Asia. 

Now,  my  good  friends  "Stu"  Symington 
says  the  world  Is  much  smaller.  Of  course 
It  Is.  My  good  friend  "Jack"  Javtts  says 
that  Asia  Is  very  Important.  Of  course  It  is. 
The  problem  that  we  face  Is  whether  the 
spread  of  communism  which  we  would  like  to 
discourage  In  Asia  represents  the  same  kind 
of  problem,  and  therefore  can  be  dealt  with 
with  the  same  kind  of  policies  that  we  used 
In  Europe. 

Now,  in  Europe  oonmiimlsm  was  spread  by 
the  Russian  sword.  In  Asia  communism  is 
being  spread  not  by  the  same  method  but 
by  revolution. 

Now.  unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  there 
is  no  distinction  between  revolution  and  the 
kind  of  westward  movement  of  the  Red  Army 
In  E^ux>pe.  then  we  have  got  to  recognize  that 
this  Is  a  problem  for  which  we  must  devise 
new  policies. 

I  simply  disagree  completely  with  the 
proposition  that  by  sending  a  tremendous 
western  army  into  Vietnam  that  this  some- 
how is  going  to  bring  an  end  to  the  problem 
of  guerrilla  wars.  Why,  we  are  there  now 
with  200,000  troops.  We  have  spent  $15  or 
$20  billion.  We  will  spend  more  before  this 
war  is — this  year  Is  over.  Yet  already  we 
are  being  told  tliat  the  war  Is  spreading  into 
ThaUand  right  next  to  Vietnam. 

That  Is  not  because  we  have  pulled  out. 
And  your  Illustration  was  a  very  good  one. 
The  most  effective  work  that  is  being  done 
against  the  Communists  Is  being  done  by  the 
Indonesians  themselves,  not  with  our  help 
but  without  It. 

And  talk  about  the  tide  moving  Inexorably 
southward  from  China,  why.  Burma  dealt 
with  a  guerrilla  war  without  any  great  west- 
em  Intervention,  and  that  war  was  dealt 
with  by  a  country  that  has  over  1.500  miles 
of  common  frontier  with  China. 

Revolution  must  be  dealt  with  differently 
and  we  need  a  policy  that  Is  better  adapted 
to  deal  with  it.  And  that  Is  all  that  I  am 
pleading  for. 
Mr.  Sevabeto.  Senator  Towzb. 
Senator  Towxb.  I  think  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  was  an  Internal  sit- 
uation In  Indonesia  In  which  Sukarno  played 
off  the  military  against  the  Communist  poli- 
ticians. Ultimately,  the  Communists  were  a 
little  bit  preclpltlve  In  trying  to  hurry  the 
process  of  takeover  and  the  military  reacted 
swiftly  and  have  now  gone  about  systemat- 
ically exterminating  Commiinists.  And  we 
have  been  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  Suban- 
drlo  having  a  soul-searching  experience  in  an 

agonizing  reappraisal.     As  far  as 

Senator  Chttbch.  I  am  merely  pointing  out 
that  they  are  doing  this  on  their  own  and 
U  Tbant  said  that  had  we  come  In  with  a 
massive  western  force  at  the  time  Burma 


was  dealing   with   her  problem,   we   might 

very  well  have 

Senator  Toweb.  WeU.  Indonesia  and  Viet- 
nam are  not  the  same. 

Senator  Chttbch.  Invested  that  govern- 
ment with  the  kind  of  front  of  puppetry 
that  would  have  lost  the  support  of  its  own 
people. 

Senator  Toweb.  Indonesia  and  Vietnam  are 
not  the  same. 

Mr.  Sevareto.  That  Is  not  a  good 

Senator  Toweb.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  North  Vietnam  Is  actively  engaged  in 
armed  aggression  against  South  Vietnam. 
There  are  North  Vietnamese  troops  concen- 
trated In  regimental  strength  in  South  Viet- 
nam today. 
Senator  Chtjkch.  Nobody  Is  arguing  that. 
Senator  Toweb.  Well,  aU  right.  When  the 
aggressor  nation  moves  In  militarily  against 
a  non-Communist  country,  you  cannot  say, 
well,  the  way  to  solve  this  is  not  by  the  in- 
trusion of  troops.  Let  us  go  over  there  with 
specific  action  programs.  Well,  civic  action 
programs  are  great,  they  are  fine,  if  that  Is 
correct,  but  when  the  aggressor  uses  mili- 
tary power,  then  we  must  combat  that  mili- 
tary power.  I  remember  a  statement  made 
by  a  great  commentator  who  said,  goodness 
without  power  Is  Impotent  and  power  Itself 
is  Impotent  without  the  willingness  to  use 
It,  If  necessary. 

Senator  Chubch.  VfeU,  now,  of  course, 
John,  but  you  are  pushing  an  open  door 
here.  No  one  Is  suggesting  that  we  should 
use — that  no  power  should  be  used  against 
power.    All  that  I  am  suggesting  Is 

Senator  Stmington.  You  compared 

Senator  Chubch.  All  that  I  am  suggesting, 
"Stu,"  if  I  may  Just  finish 

Senator  Stmington.  But  let  me  Just  finish. 

Senator  Chubch.  All  I  am  suggesting  Is 
this. 

Senator  Stmington.  I  am  taking  up  for 
his  side  because  you  Interrupted  ^im  Now 
let  me  Interrupt  you. 

I  think  that  you  felt  that  everything  was 
the  same  In  Asia  and  differently  In  Europe 
and  used  what  had  been  done  In  Indonesia 
and  Burma  to  show  what  could  be  done  In 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

What  John  was  doing,  as  I  understood  It, 
was  to  explain  why  he  felt  that  Indonesia 
was  totally  different  from  anything  in  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  and  I  think  there  Is 
great  merit. 

Senator  Javtts.  May  we  add  one  further 
fact,  gentlemen.  Every  one  of  us  who  has 
been  there  knows  that  If  we  had  not  moved 
In  as  we  did  beginning  In  February  of  19«6. 
South  Vietnam  was  finished 

Senator  Toweb.  Gone.    Gone. 

Senator  Javits.  Through,  folded  tip  azul 
out  of  business. 

Senator  Toweb.  Absolutely. 

Senator  jAvrra.  That  was  not  true  In 
Burma. 

Senator  dnnwH.  That  la  not  true.  I  have 
been  there  and  that  Is  not  the  argtiment  at 
all.  The  argument  Is  from  the  experience 
In  Vietnam  and  looking  around  at  other 
guerrilla  wars,  let  us  try  and  determine  what 
will  be  best  adapted  to  dlEOauraging  the 
spread  of  communism  and  recognize  that 
revolutionary  situations  are  different  basi- 
cally than  the  situations  that  faced 

Senator  Gbuxnino.  Indeed.    Indeed. 

Mr.  SEVABzm.  Senator  Gbuxnino  has  the 
floor. 

Senator  Okuenino.  I  would  disagree  with 
all  my  colleagues  to  the  effect  that  Asia  la 
so  Important  that  It  Justifies  the  kind  of 
military  and  financial  all-out  action  we  have 
taken. 

Mr.  SxvABZiD.  Senator,  you  live  very  close 
to  Asia. 

Senator  Obuxntnq.  It  has  some  impor- 
tance, but  if  we  kept  out.  I  am  convinced 
we  would  have  had  In  Vietnam  a  reunited 
Vietnam  which  would  have  been  Independ- 
ent of  Pelplng,  an  analogy  to  which  is  tb* 
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BltuatloQ  In  TugoelavUt  where  the  TTalted 
State*  Invested  92  billion  In  support  of 
Communist  Tito  because  he  was  Independ- 
ent of  the  Kremlin.  That  could  be  demon- 
strated If  there  were  time.  Ho  Chi  BClnh  had 
no  use  for  the  Chinese;  the  Vietnamese  hate 
the  Chinese.  If  we  had  Just  left  the  situa- 
tion alone.  But  we  were  observed  with  our 
fears,  with  our  mistaken  beliefs  that  all 
communism  was  of  the  same  kind. 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  the  defect  In  that 
argument  Is  that  South  Vietnamese  people 
do  not  agree  with  Senator  Gbueninc.  They 
did  not  want  It 

Senator  Tower.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  JAvrrs.  And  they  fought  against 

It. 

Senator  Towni.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Javtts.  And  they  are  fighting 
against  it  to  the  tune  of  700.000  right  now. 
and  that  Invalidates  the  thesis  completely. 

Senator  Town.  And  too  often  the  critics 
of  admlnUtrat!on  policy  say.  well,  we  are  not 
supporting  a  popularly  based  government  In 
South  Vietnam.  How  on  earth  can  you  de- 
termine what  a  popularly  baeed  government 
Is? 

Senator  Cruenino.  Well,  why  then  did  we 
have  to  take  over  a  whole  war? 

Senator  Tower.  Could  you  have  a  mean- 
ingful election  In  South  Vietnam  today? 

Senator  Gruening.  Why  did  we  have  to 
take  over  the  whole  war  ourselves 

Senator  Tower.  Of  course  you  could  not. 

Senator  Gruening.  If  this  was  such  a  pop- 
ular cause  In  South  Vietnam? 

Senator  Symington.  Because  of  the  North 
Vietnam  forces.    The  North  sent  In  support. 

Senator  GRrENiNo.  They  only  came  In 
after  we  sent  In  American  aid. 

Senator  Symington.  I  wish  you  would  go 
out  there.  I  told  you  that.  You  would 
change  a  lot  of  your  thoughts.  I  changed 
a  lot  of  mine. 

Mr.  Sevareh).  I  gather  the  thrust  of  a  good 
bit  of  your  talk  a  few  minutes  ago  was  to 
the  effect  that  what  we  are  really  trying  to 
do  in  a  groping  way  Is  to  get  some  kind  of 
a  balance  of  power  In  Asia  comparable  to 
the  balance  that  was  achieved  and  which  has 
protected  Europe  these  last  20  years. 

Is  this  always  going  to  have  to  require 
American  armed  presence?  Should  we  have 
not  taken  a  different  policy  with  Japan, 
then?  Should  not  Japan  be  armed  if  this  is 
a  problem?  Japan  at  one  end  and  India  at 
the  other? 

Senator  Javtts.  Well,  tent  this  really— we 
may  ask  a  question  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
people — a    transitional    phase   in   Asia? 

Now.  Europe  Is  pretty  well  equipped  to 
deal  with  its  problems,  whatever  may  be  its 
unwillingness  to  venture  outside  of  Europe. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  NATO  alliance  has  held 
Europe  together  and  now  it  te  getting  to  be 
much  more  Integrated,  et  cetera. 

This  U  a  nascent  stage,  a  growing  stage 
In  Asia.  India  Is  getting  a  greater  sense  of 
nationhood.  The  accord  between  Pakistan 
and  India  at  Tashkent.  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
Russia  la  emerging  as  a  power  Itself,  able 
to  bring  two  parties  together  I  think  la  a 
very  significant  aspect  of  world  affairs.  And 
I  think  that  the  United  States  te  fitting  Into 
what  te  somewhat  of  a  vacuum. 

For  a  time  and  In  thte  terribly  tortured 
world  where  you  are  seeking  to  hold  off  an 
atomic  war.  a  real  big  holocaust,  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  kind  of  interim  action  te 
essential  on  the  part  of  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  which  te  In  the  best  position  to 
do  that,  and  one  must  admit  it,  has  the  will 
to  do  It,  and  Indeed  I  am  grateful  that  our 
country  does  have  the  wUl  and  still  the  pio- 
neering spirit  in  which  to  see  that  far  down 
the  roftd  so  that  it  wlU  lUelf  assvime  a 
burden  which  must  be  assumed  if  no  one  else 

WUl. 

Senator  Symington.  I  would  Uke  to  an- 
swer your,  point  about  India  and  Japan,  u  I 
may.  to  some  extent. 
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India  today  is  heavily  armed  by  the  Soviet 
Communists.  They  have  the  biggest  air  force 
by  far  in  their  part  of  the  world. 

So  far  as  Japan  Is  concerned,  where  re- 
cently I  spent  quite  a  lot  of  time,  you  have 
a  treaty,  and  In  that  treaty  the  Japanese  do 
not  guarantee  to  protect  us,  but  we  guaran- 
tee to  protect  them.  And  they  are  very  peace- 
ful minded. 

Of  course,  they  don't  like  to  see  any  fight- 
ing out  there.  Unfortunately  they  had  a  sad 
and  tragic  ending  to  World  War  II,  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  guarantee 
that  the  United  States  has  given  them,  that 
goes  through  1970  or  to  1970,  I  am  sure  that 
they  would  have  a  totally  different  approach 
to  their  own  defenses. 

I  only  mention  this  again  because  I  think 
Europe,  where  Incidentally  we  have  heard 
talk  of  NATO — I  don't  think  there  is  any 
greater  enemy  fundamentally  to  our  future 
than  Prance,  which  is  perhaps  the  core  of 
NATO,  geographically,  anyway.  I  think  each 
and  every  one  of  these  cases  is  different 
and  what  my  apprehension  Is,  listening  to 
these  witnesses  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  is  that  they  are  too  prone  to  con- 
tinue a  phase  which  perhaps  could  be  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  "spheres  of  in- 
fluence." 

I  believe  spheres  of  Influence,  the  way  the 
world  is  today,  when  you  go  around  it  in  90 
minutes,  te  getting  to  be  a  rather  obsolete 
term. 

Mr.  Sevabeid.  Gentlemen,  we  haven't 
talked  much  about  the  prospects  and  poEsl- 
bilitiea  of  peace.  There  has  been  no  hard 
signals  from  Hanoi  so  far  as  anyone  knows 
In  the  direction  of  peace  negotiations. 

Is  there  any  of  you  at  this  table  who  think 
there  Is  any  chance  that  Hanoi  is  going  to 
talk  peace  before  there  is  some  military 
change  in  the  battlefield  that  make.?  her 
realize  she  can't  win  this  war  and  will  take 
very  great  losses? 

Senator  Tower.  I  think  that  the  only  way 
Hanoi  can  be  brought  to  the  conference 
table  with  a  reasonable  attitude  Is  for  us  to 
make  the  war  so  costly  that  they  do  not 
choose  to  pursue  It  any  further.  I  think  to 
reduce  their  will  to  wage  an  aggressive  war 
against  South  Vietnam  we  must  reduce  their 
capacity  to  do  it.  We  have  tried  It.  We 
have  tried  desperately  to  bring  them  to  the 
conference  table.  We  have  sent  our  peace 
mission  all  over  the  world  and  they  have 
rebuffed  us.  So  apparently  force  is  the  only 
thing  that  they  understand,  because  they 
have  not  yet  I  think  been  convinced  of  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  stay 
and  defend  non-Communist  governments 
against  Communist  encroachment. 

1  think  one  thing  that  we  In  the  United 
States  had  better  resign  ourselves  to  and 
understand;  that  Is.  because  we  are  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  free  world,  we  are 
necessarily  the  free  world's  first  line  of  de- 
fense, and  it  Is  Incumbent  on  us  from  the 
standpoint  of  maintaining  our  own  security 
to  maintain  our  defense  perimeter  as  far 
from  our  own  shores  as  possible,  and  as  cloae 
to  the  enemy's  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sevarxid.  Senator  Chtjrch,  did  you 
wish  to  come  In? 

Senator  Church.  I  Just  want  to  say  I  think 
we  do  ourselves  an  Injustice  by  using  terms 
that  are  really  not  accurate.  We  talk  about 
the  free  world  and  the  Communist  world  as 
though  these  were  two  great  monolithic 
blocs.  Neither  are  and  most  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  so-called  free  world  aren't  free 
and  never  have  been  free,  and  thte  Is  the 
reason  in  so  much  of  Asia,  In  so  much  of 
Africa,  where  the  people  retch  In  poverty  and 
suffer  the  yoke  of  ancient  wrongs  that  revo- 
lutions are  going  to  occur,  and  we  have  got 
to  recognize  that  the  Communists  are  going 
to  try  to  take  these  revolutions  over,  and 
this  is  a  different  situation  than  faced  us  In 
Europe. 


I  was  reading  In  the  official  statement  of 
administration  policy  about  the  kind  of  mil- 
Itary  alliance  system  we  have  established 
in  Europe,  NATO,  and  then  SEATO  and 
CENTRO.  around  the  rest  of  the  Communist 
world,  and  the  discussion  of  this  alliance 
system  te  a  great  barrier  to  Communist  pene- 
tration. 

Well,  Eric,  if  this  is  a  barrier,  then  a  sieve 
is  a  barrier  to  water  and  a  plate  glass  window 
Is  a  barrier  to  sunlight. 

These  alliances  are  not  stopping  the  pene- 
tration of  communism.  We  stand  In  Viet- 
nam today  practically  alone  and  the  only 
allies  that  we  can  honestly  claim  as  military 
allies  are  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Thai- 
land, and  all  together  they  constitute  lets 
than  6  percent  of  tha  people  of  Asia. 

Senator  Grxtening.  Who  are  on  our  payroll. 

Senator  Chdrch.  Now.  I  must  say  we  are 
deluding  ourselves  If  we  think  this  Is  the 
bulwark  of  a  policy.  It  !s  evidenced  that 
we  lack  a  policy.  I  am  for  getting  a  good 
policy  that  will  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  phenomena  of  revolution.  We  are  going 
to  live  In  a  generation  of  revolution  through- 
out all  of  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  for 
a  long  time  to  come  and  we  have  yet  to 
devise  a  policy  that  will  deal  effectively  with 
the 

Senator  Javtts.  Well,  the  basic  Ingredi- 
ents  

Senator  Grttenino.  I  could  not  disagree 
more  with  Senator  Tower.  We  tried  bomb- 
ing for  1  year  and  we  have  been  totally 
Ineffective.  It  has  merely  hardened  resist- 
ance of  the  people,  and  one  reason  Hanoi  U 
not  intereeted  Is  because  our  approaches,  our 
alleged  unconditional  terms  are  very  condi- 
tional. We  have  got  to  negotiate  with  the 
people  who  are  doing  the  fighting.  That  Is 
the  first  thing  we  have  got  to  do.  We  are 
not  doing  It.  If  we  were  willing  to  negotiate 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front,  the 
Vletcong,  we  would  be  realistic  about  it. 
Hanoi  is  not  the  villain  In  this  thing. 
Hanoi  came  in  late  to  Infiltrate  when  the 
revolution,  the  civil  war  had  already  gone  on 
for  some  time,  and  thte  is  a  reality  that  we 
have  refused  In  our  admlntetration  circle* 
to  face. 

Senator  Tower.  The  Vletcong  cannot  wage 
war  without  Hanoi. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  We  have  about  a  minute 
and  a  half  or  so. 

Senator  Grtjening.  They  did. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  had 
time  to  form  any  opinions  about  Senator 
RiBicorr'a  ideas  published  today,  that  we 
have  a  conference  right  away  now  In  Geneva. 
Invite  the  Vletcong  representatives  and  offer 
a  partial  withdrawal  of  our  troops  If  Hanoi 
will  do  the  same.    Is  there  merit  In  this? 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  the 
weakness  of  it  te  the  very  weakness  of  the 
things  that  Senator  CHmtcH  and  Senator 
Grttenino  have  been  dtecusslng.  It  is  a  uni- 
lateral effort  to  bring  peace.  We  are  going  to 
sit  down  in  Geneva  and  Invite  people  to  ccme 
who  then  will  not  come  which  will  set  the 
effort  back  a  lot  further  than  It  is  now. 

Senator  Towek.  Further  negotiation  from 
weakness. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  I  do  not  believe  that  esca- 
lation necessarily  will  do  it.  I  think  the 
maintenance  of  our  position  with  integrity 
and  viability  on  a  unilateral  baste,  that  Is 
what  we  are  doing  In  order  to  defend,  pacify, 
reconstruct  a  viable  area  of  South  Vietnam  a 
our  best  position.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
South  Vietnamese,  Vletcong,  could  flow  back 
to  the  villages  Just  like  they  left  them  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  could  go  home,  and 
you  would  not  need  a  peace  conference  at  all, 
and  that  te  very  likely  to  be  the  result. 

Senator  Symington.  If  you  sit  down  with 
the  Vletcong  alone,  then  automatically  you 
lose  all  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

Senator  Grueninc.  That  would  be  no  loss. 

Senator  Symington.  Why  do  you  want  to 
turn  over  to  the  Vletcong  South  Vietnam 
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which  you  would  be  doin^  U  you  sat  down 
with  the  Vletcong. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Gentlemenj,  I  want  to  thank 
all  of  you  for  coming  on  thte  rainy  Sunday 
afternoon.  Our  time  has  M^out  run  out.  I 
wteh  we  could  talk  for  atiother  hour,  and 
perhaps  in  the  future  we  Will  have  occasion 
to  have  all  of  you  back  ag^ln.  It  looks  Uke 
a  long  war  to  come.  i 

I  suppose  there  te  some;  danger  in  public 
debate  about  the  validity  la  the  conduct  of 
a  war  in  which  thousands:  of  Americans  are 
already  risking  their  UveS.  There  Is  some 
danger  of  encouraging  the  enemy  to  hang  on, 
perhaps,  when  he  hears  $11  this,  danger  I 
would  think  to  the  polltlc»l  careers  of  those 
who  speak  out  before  thlsjte  all  over,  people 
on  either  side  of  this  argjument,  but  there 
are  many  precedents  in  our  history  for  ques- 
tioning an  American  war  even  after  It  te  un- 
derway. And  thte  Lincoln's  Birthday  week- 
end te  a  good  time  p>erhaps  to  remember  that. 

On  January  12  of  1848  4  young  Congress- 
man. Abraham  Lincoln,  sto^  up  in  the  House 
and  he  denounced  the  Mepdcan  War  as  un- 
necessarily and  unconstiltutlonally  com- 
menced by  President  Polk,  and  that  speech 
was  described  by  many  t>eople  and  many 
papers  in  thte  country  as  unpatriotic,  a  great 
disservice  to  the  fighting  man.  He  had  a 
thousand  of  them  from  hl$  own  dtetrlct  In 
that  war.  And  he  never  got  reelected  to  Con- 
gress. Well,  If  there  are  d&ngers  over  thte — 
he  became  President — thla  present  national 
debate  on  thte  war,  I  thiclK  maybe  we  have 
to  remember  that  life  in  the  free  society  te 
not  supposed  to  be  safe,  jit  is  supposed  to 
be  free.  In  the  belief  thatj  only  in  thte  free 
conflict  of  ideas  do  you  ultimately  find  the 
way  to  the  final  safety.         i 

This  Is  Eric  Sevareid  in  Washington.  Good 
afternoon.  I 

Annotjnceh.  This  has  bmn  "Vietnam  Per- 
spective— Congress  After  Honolulu,"  part  of 
CBS'  News  continuing  covptage  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 


TONY  SCirW[AMM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr]  president.  Tony 
Schwaram,  postmaster  of  Anchorage, 
who  only  a  few  weeks  ago  was  1  of  14 
postmasters  In  the  United  States  visiting 
Washington  to  be  given  citations  by 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien 
for  the  able  way  in  whl^h  they  had  car- 
ried out  the  President'^  natural  beauty 
program  by  improving  the  appearance  of 
their  respective  post  offices  and  their 
surrounding  grounds,  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss 
not  merely  to  the  city  oif  Anchorage  but 
to  all  Alaska,  throughout  which  he  was 
widely  known  and  love^. 

Only  weeks  ago,  on  Jkciuary  18,  after 
his  award.  I  placed  an  ijtem  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  abou|t  him,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that!  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  prlntcid  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Aw  Alaska  Postmaster   1$  Honored — Cita- 
tion or  Merit  Is  ContMreo  on  "Tony" 

ScHWAMM  or  Anchoragi: 

Mr.  Oruening.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  record  that  of  the  14  postmasters  In  the 
Nation  who  are  being  honored  thte  week  with 
a  citation  of  merit  by  Postmaster  General 
OBrlen,  one  te  from  Alask|i.  He  is  George  S. 
"Tony"  Schwamm.  the  competent  postmaster 
of  Alaska's  largest  city,  Anchorage. 

The  citation  of  merit  is  awarded  because  of 
the  able  way  In  which  Postmaster  Schwamm 
has  carried  out  the  Preslde<ifs  natural  beauty 
program  by  improving  the  appearance  of  the 


various  post  offices  In  his  Jurtedlctlon  and 
their  surrounding  grounds. 

Postmaster  Schwamm  te  an  outstanding 
Alaskan,  a  former  World  War  II  pilot  who 
thereafter  served  with  great  ability  as  the 
head  of  the  territory's  department  of  aero- 
nautics. In  that  capacity  he  started  a  most 
effective  airport  construction  program  and 
built  alrflelds  which  are  still  In  use  and  have 
stood  up  under  the  wear  and  tear  of  service. 
He  then  became  the  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Airport  at  Anchorage,  which,  under 
hte  direction,  became  the  air  croesways  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  It  links  the  three 
great  continents  of  that  hemtephere.  "Tony" 
Schwamm's  dynamic  leadership  contributed 
substantially  to  this  airport  development. 
Today,  the  passengers  from  Europe  and  Asia 
have  the  opportunity  to  stop  off  at  Anchor- 
age and  enjoy  the  outstanding  scenic  beau- 
ties of  the  last  frontier. 

It  te  a  pleasure  to  salute  "Tony"  Schwamm 
for  his  outstanding  performance  In  every 
position  that  he  has  occupied  and  to  con- 
gratulate Postmaster  General  Larry  O'Brien 
for  making  this  award. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  so  essentially  true  of  Tony  Schwamm 
was  that  he  was  a  live,  kindly,  alert,  dy- 
namic individual,  who  performed  every 
task  that  he  undertook  with  great  zest 
and  competence. 

In  addition  to  his  various  personal 
undert-T-kings,  he  was  unofficially  an 
Anchorage  greeter,  an  assignment  de- 
rived not  merely  from  his  irmate  out- 
giving nature  but  from  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  before  his  postmastership  he 
was  the  manager  of  the  International 
Airport  at  Anchorage,  to  which  an  ever- 
incresising  number  of  visitors  from 
abroad  came.  Tony  had  seen  the  begin- 
nln."s  of  their  influx.  He  took  a  personal 
interest  In  them.  It  was  his  delight  to 
welcome  the  arrivals  from  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  from  France.  Japan, 
Germany  and  other  countries,  and  to 
transmit  to  them  the  spirit  of  friendli- 
ness and  warm  hospitality  which  is 
characteristic  of  Alaskans,  and  which 
Tony  embodied  to  a  superlative  degree. 

A  World  War  II  aviator  who  was  re- 
tired because  of  damage  from  lead  poi- 
soning received  while  in  the  service,  it 
might  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  was 
outstanding  and  dedicated  both  in  war 
and  In  peace. 

In  his  relatively  short  term  of  service 
as  postmaster,  he  did  a  superlative  job 
in  distributing  the  vast  volume  of  mail  to 
a  rapidly  growing  commun  ty. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed,  but  the  mem- 
ory of  his  sterling  character  and  his  out- 
standing contributions  will  be  remem- 
beied  and  treasured  as  long  as  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him  remain  alive. 


MH^WAUKEE  MOTHER  AND  TEACH- 
ER TELLS  HOWS  CHILDREN  NEED 
SCHOOL  MILK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  again  to  protest  the  administration's 
unrealistic  and  totally  unacceptable  cut- 
back in  the  special  school  milk  program. 

I  have  spoken  out  daily  on  this  sub- 
ject. Today  I  want  to  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  words  of  one  who  should  know 
better  than  anyone  else  what  this  calam- 
itous proposal  means.  This  person.  Mrs. 
Meyer  Bloom  of  Milwaukee,  is  the  mother 


of  three  children  and  a  teacher  of  many 
more. 

She  says,  in  part : 

I  frequently  have  observed  a  marked 
change  in  attitude  and  responsiveness  in  a 
child  after  be  or  she  has  had  the  morning 
milk.  t, 

Are  we  going  to  pennlt  the  adminis- 
tration to  eliminate  this?  I  say  we  can- 
not afford  it.  Nothing  is  more  vital  than 
the  health  and  education  of  our  children, 
our  most  precious  asset. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mrs. 
Bloom's  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  As  a  teacher  and 
a  mother  of  three  growing  (fast)  children 
I  have  very  little  time  to  write  notes  to 
anyone — even  the  milkman — but  I  did  want 
to  write  to  support  your  actions  regarding 
the  special  milk  program  for  our  school- 
chUdren. 

Your  February  1966  report  states  prob- 
ably the  greatest  truth  regarding  the  situa- 
tion— "You  can't  teach  a  hungry  child" 
I  have  been  teaching  In  one  of  Milwaukee's 
so-called  core  schools  and  frequently  have 
observed  a  marked  change  in  attitude  and 
responsiveness  in  a  child  after  be  or  she  has 
had  the  morning  milk.  So  very  many  of 
these  children  come  to  school  witnout  break- 
fast (among  other  things,  including  ade- 
quate sleep,  etc.).  I  have  always  urged  the 
parents  I  have  c<»ne  In  contact  with  to  send 
the  2  cents  per  half  pint  of  milk  for  their 
child.  Frequently  thte  te  the  only  milk 
children  have  each  day. 

Our  school  te  now  on  a  hot  limch  program 
and  the  morning  milk  has  been  eliminated. 
It  worries  me  to  know  that  of  the  many 
children  not  purchasing  the  hot  lunch,  that 
Is.  those  that  bring  sandwiches,  a  sizable 
proportion  of  them  do  not  purchase  milk. 
Is  there  some  way  we  can  work  out  thte 
situation  In  the  classroom  or  with  the  par- 
ents? Do  you  have  any  suggestions?  I  could 
provide  you  with  statistics  of  our  school's 
program  alone  if  that  would  be  of  any  help. 

Most  sincere  best  wishes  in  your  efforts. 
Mrs.  Meyer  Bloom. 


UMBER  ALLOWABLE  CUTS— H 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 17  I  discu.<=sed  the  subject  of  allow- 
able cuts  of  timber  in  the  national  forests 
in  Oregon  and  the  effort  some  people 
were  making  to  use  a  5-year-old  working 
paper  to  exploit  the  national  forests. 

The  man  who  assisted  in  preparing 
this  5-year-old  document  wi  s  a  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Duerr  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  I  sent 
my  remarks  to  Dr.  Duerr  and  received  a 
letter  from  him  dated  January  26.  1966. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Syracvse.  N.Y., 
January  26, 1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  was  kind  of  you 
to  write  me  on  January  18  and  to  enclose 
a  copy  of  your  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  allowable  cut  of  tim- 
ber. And  I  appreciate  the  invitation  you 
gave  me  to  comment  In  confidence. 

I  am  much  relieved  to  have  the  record 
set  straight,  for  over  the  years  it  had  gotten 
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pretty  muddled.  Am  you  oboerved,  I  was 
being  bftdly  u*«d.  And  yet  I  believed  It  beat 
not  to  enter  the  squabble  personally,  le«t  I 
embarrau  my  associates.  How  fortunate  tor 
all  of  us  that  you  came  to  our  rescue. 

As  you  know,  the  allowable-cut  Issue  con- 
Unues  Uvely.  My  friends  In  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  tell  me  that  Director 
Stoddard  Is  determined  to  flght  the  recent 
InsUtent  demands  for  an  immediate  upplng 
of  the  cut  In  western  Oregon.  He  proposes 
to  make  a  basic  study  during  1966  of  the 
whole  policy  and  procedure  for  setting  the 
cut,  toeanwhlle  sticking  with  the  formula 
used  In  recent  years.  Such  studies  are  esaen- 
tlal  to  the  public  Interest.  The  problem  la 
technically  difficult  and  cannot  be  resolved 
quickly.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  Federal  for- 
estry If  the  Bureau  were  forced  by  local  pres- 
sures to  move  prematurely. 

Again,  thanks  to  you,  and  kindest  regards. 
Most  sincerely, 

WnXUIC  A.  DlTBtB. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  It  became 
quite  obvious,  after  a  careful  reading  of 
an  October  27,  1965.  letter  sent  to  Dr. 
Duerr  by  a  State  senator  from  Oregon 
and  Dr.  Duerr's  November  2,  1965,  reply 
to  the  State  senator,  that  those  who  were 
seeking  to  use  Dr.  Duerr  In  exploiting  the 
allowable  cut  issue  were  not  going  to  get 
any  help  in  their  efforts.  Now  Dr.  Duerr 
himself  observes  that  he  was  "being  bad- 
ly used." 

In  view  of  these  developments  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  Dr 
Duerr's  letter  of  January  26,  1966.  ad- 
dressed to  me  so  that  aU  interested  in- 
dividuals may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
comments. 

It  is  my  desire  to  have  this  allowable 
timber  cut  issue  placed  out  in  the  open 
where  true  conservationists — which  In- 
clude many  in  the  timber  industry— can 
see  It  In  full  focus. 

As  one  who  has  labored  as  an  edu- 
cator, I  should  point  out  that  another 
great  principle  is  at  stake  here.  It  goes 
beyond  the  forest  Issue.  It  Involves  the 
right  and  the  obligation  of  an  educator 
to  examine  Into  a  subject  freely  and  fully 
and  the  right  of  a  researcher  to  look  at 
all  possible  alternatives  and  not  be  used 
because  he  dares  to  think.  It  Includes 
the  precious  right  to  think  new 
thoughts— the  obligation  to  test  new 
ideas— the  responsibility  to  challenge 
the  accepted  policy.  Above  all.  we  must 
never  abandon  the  right  to  bring  the  dis- 
ciplines and  knowledge  of  science,  eco- 
nomics, and  sociology  to  bear  upon  the 
problems  that  confront  us — free  from 
political  harrassment. 

Ror  decisions  on  resource  manage- 
ment to  be  sound,  they  must  be  based 
on  facts.  For  decisions  to  be  support- 
able, they  must  rest  on  logic.  Any  con- 
sideration of  a  decision  must  first  be 
based  on  a  study  of  the  alternatives, 
and  thus,  recognition  that  there  are 
alternatives. 

The  right  of  constructive  Inquiry  Is 
the  foundation  on  which  progress  is  built 
Therefore.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  also  addressing  my  remarks  to  the 
leaders  of  our  great  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  research  in  Oregon  who  have  an 
obligation  to  defend  free  and  penetrating 
inquiry. 

I  alao  take  special  note  of  Dr.  Duerr's 
obaervation  that  there  are  "insistent  de- 
mand* for  an  immediate  upplng  of  the 
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cut  In  western  Oregon"  on  BLM  lands. 
Accordingly,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  as- 
sxirance  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Anderson  that  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  is  worldng  on  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  forest  management  goals 
and  objectives. 

This  review  Is  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion by  January  1,  1967.  In  the  interim 
the  Bureau  will  continue  all  programs  at 
presently  planned  levels.  This  is  a  par- 
ticularly significant  development  because 
it  gives  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the 
forest  resources  we  pass  on  to  future 
generations  should  be  in  better  condi- 
tion than  they  were  when  our  generation 
received  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  Assistant  Secretary  Ander- 
son's letter  of  February  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  DXPAXTMKNT  or  THX  iNmiOE, 

Omcz  or  mx  Sicretart, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  7. 1966. 
Hon.  Watki  Morsk. 
U.S.  Sknatb. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dka«  Senatoe  Morse:  This  letter  Is  to  ad- 
vise you  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment's course  with  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Its  forest  properties  in  western  Ore- 
gon. We  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
valuable  forested  resource  to  Oregon  and 
its  economy,  both  for  the  present  and  the 
future. 

The  growing  population  of  our  Nation 
creates  an  expanding  need  for  public  tUnber 
to  meet  Industrial  use  along  with  increasing 
requirements  for  watershed  protection,  out- 
door recreation,  and  wildlife. 

To  meet  this  responslbiuty  we  have  now 
in  progress  a  comprehensive  review  of  our 
forest  management  goals  and  objectives 
which  we  plan  to  complete  by  January  1, 
1967.  The  result  will  be  a  careful  dearutlon 
of  goaU  and  objectives.  Diiring  thU  period 
we  shall  continue  all  programs  at  presently 
planned  levels. 

Our  consideration  of  critical  recreation  and 
scenic  strip  requirements  is  also  nearing 
compleUon  and  wlU  be  useful  In  this  broad 
review. 

Our  present  budgeted  timber  sale  program 
of  1.180  billion  board  feet  consists  of  volume 
attributable  to  the  allowable  cut  as  well  as 
volume  from  salvage  and  thinnings. 

As  we  proceed  there  will  be  consultations 
with  various  interested  groups  in  Oregon  and 
especially  with  our  advisory  boards. 

We  want  to  keep  you  abreast  of  develop- 
ments.   When  the  review  Is  complete  we  wUl 
be  prepared  to  discuss  It  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Raeet  R.  Akoxeson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


In  their  dally  lives  and  in  the  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  the  welfare  of 
their  fellowmen  without  thought  of  per- 
sonal gain. 

I  salute  the  presidents  of  the  Japanese 
Chinese.  Korean.  Filipino,  and  Honolulu 
Chambers  of  Commerce  for  their  wisdom 
in  nominating  such  a  deserving  humani- 
tarian for  the  award. 

As  most  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
know,  the  roots  of  our  history  are  thrust 
deep  into  the  ages  of  Hawaiian  life.  But 
you  may  not  be  aware  that  the  Splintered 
Paddle  Award  emanates  from  one  of  the 
best  known  laws  of  King  Kamehameha  I 
the  Mamalahoe  Kanawai  of  1797,  often 
referred  to  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  HawaU 

This  "law"  Is  based  on  the  following 
legend: 

While  plundering  off  the  Puna  coast  as  a 
young  man.  Kamehameha  skirmished  with 
two  fishermen.  During  the  encounter,  his 
foot  slipped  into  a  crevice  of  lava  rock  and 
held  him  fast.  One  of  the  fishermen  seeing 
his  helplessness,  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
his  paddle  so  hard  that  the  paddle  was  splin- 
tered. Kamehameha  eventually  escaped  but 
years  later,  after  becoming  King  of  all  Hawaii 
conducted  an  extensive  search  for  the  two 
fishermen  and  found  them.  Although  they 
admitted  theU-  guilt.  Kamehameha  decreed 
they  should  be  spared,  but  mandated  that 
henceforth  any  wanton  attack  upon  the  help- 
less or  the  Innocent  should  be  punished  bv 
death.  ' 

You  need  not  be  reminded  that  Mr 
Kaiser  played  a  vital  role  In  helping  to 
make  America  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth.  You  have  heard  me  say  before 
that  Henry  J.  Kaiser  is  the  single  most 
productive  man  in  industry  in  our  times 
and  America,  Indeed  the  world,  has  rec- 
ognized him  for  that. 

You  will  quickly  recall,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  highest  award  of  the  American  labor 
movement  was  given  last  year  to  this 
very  same  man.  It  was  presented  to  him, 
as  the  first  businessman  ever  to  receive 
the  award,  for  his  outstanding  human 
relations  and  humanitarian  principles. 

Similarly,  the  Splintered  Paddle  Award 
does  not  recognize  Mr.  Kaiser  for  his 
Industrial  know-how  and  accomplish- 
ments, but  rather,  as  Governor  Bums 
pronounced : 

For  the  contributions  he  has  made  in 
achieving  these  successes  through  his  vision, 
leadership,  beliefs,  and  his  deep  and  abiding 
understanding  of  the  need  for  good  human 
relations. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  J.  KAISER 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  report  that  the  businessmen 
of  Hawaii  have  Just  given  their  highest 
award  to  one  of  America's  greatest  In- 
dustrialists. Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

The  coveted  Honolulu  Chamber  of 
Commerce  award,  the  Order  of  the 
Splintered  Paddle,  was  bestowed  recently 
upon  Mr.  Kaiser  by  Gov.  John  A. 
Bums.  In  my  estimation  Mr.  Kaiser 
typifies  the  meaning  of  this  tribute  which 
recognizes  those  who  have  expressed  the 
apirit  of  the  law  of  the  splintered  paddle 


I  am  proud  that  the  people  of  my  State 
have  so  honored  this  man.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  call  Henry  Kaiser  a  friend. 

As    testimony   to   Henry   J.    Kaiser's 
precept  of  people  partnerships,  a  percep- 
tive writer  for  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle- 
tin saw  the  award  In  this  manner: 
Partners  for  Prooress 

Three  kindred  splrtts  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel's  Monarch  Room 
yesterday  as  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce held  Its  annual  meeting. 

Gov.  John  A.  Bvims  was  performing  a 
labor  of  love  In  presenting  the  Order  of  the 
Splintered  Paddle  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  the 
industrialist  who  has  adopted  Hawaii  as  his 
home. 

The  Oovemor  wishes  more  businesses 
would  show  the  venturesomeness  and  imagi- 
nation that  Kaiser  has  demonstrated,  and 
the  wiuingneaa  to  pour  back  profits  Into  fu- 
ture InTestmenta. 


LeBoy  OolUns,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  former  Oovomor  of  Florida, 
spoke  for  Oovemment  and  lyualness  partner- 
ship in  developing  the  Nation  to  its  fullest 
potential. 

The  concept  of  aggressive  Government 
leadership  to  stimulate  private  enterprise 
may  bold  fears  for  others,  but  not  for  Mesara. 
Bums.  Kaiser,  and  Collins. 

The  Governor  and  the  industrialist  some- 
times wax  mystical  in  their  faith  in  Hawaii 
and  Its  future. 

They  got  no  disagreement  yesterday  from 
the  CoQunerce  Secretary,  nor  was  any  dis- 
cernible from  the  business  audience,  which 
gave  rising  ovations  to  all  three  men. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FLEETT  AliM.  CHESTER 
W.  NIMITZ 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  greatest  heroes  in  the  history  of  our 
country  Is  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W. 
Nimltz.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  Included 
as  one  of  his  friends.  He  and  Mrs. 
Nimitz  are  among  my  be$t  friends  and 
they  have  given  me  much  inspiration  in 
my  efforts  dating  back  to  my  early  days 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  February  1966  Issue'  of  Naval  Af- 
fairs has  a  wonderful  article  by  Admiral 
Nimltz.  It  Is  wonderful  because  it  gives 
an  insight  of  a  very  personal  nature  Into 
the  thinking  and  character  of  this  great 
man.  Because  I  know  that  this  article 
will  be  of  vital  interest  to  all  Members 
of  this  body  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Jn  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

E — tUe 


My    Wat    or    Lite- 


Navt 


(By  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimltz) 
I  didn't  know  my  father,  because  he  died 
before  I  was  born.  But  I  had  a  wonderful, 
white-bearded  grandfather.  Be  was  Charles 
H.  Nimitz,  who  settled  in  Fredericksburg, 
Tex.,  and  built  a  steamboait-shaped  hotel. 
Between  chores  and  homework  I  listened 
wide  eyed  to  stories  about  htls  youth  In  the 
German  merchant  marine. 

"The  sea— like  life  Itself— U  a  stem  task- 
master." he  would  say.  "The  best  way  to  get 
along  with  either  is  to  learn  all  you  can,  then 
do  your  best  and  don't  worry — especially 
about  things  over  which  you  have  no  con- 
trol." 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  teet  grandfather's 
wisdom  in  1900,  when  I  was  a  15-year-old. 
That  summer.  Battery  K,  8d  Field  ArtU- 
lery,  camped  in  the  brown  hills  near  Kerr- 
vllle,  where  we  then  lived.  %  was  fascinated 
by  the  spanking-new  uniforms  of  2d  Lts. 
Crulkshank  and  Westervelt— poth  West  Point 
graduates. 

Cp  to  then  my  boyhood  ambition  had  been 
to  become  a  siu-veyor.  After  watching  Bat- 
tery K,  however,  I  decided  to  become  an  Army 
Officer.  When  I  applied  to  Congressman 
James  L.  Slayden  of  San  Antonio  to  take  the 
West  Point  examination,  h«  informed  me 
"lat  all  his  appointments  were  filled. 

"But  I  have  an  opening  for  the  VS.  Naval 
A<»demy,"  he  said.    "Are  you  interested?" 

Being  a  poor  boy.  I  realized  this  might  be 
my  only  chance  of  getting  an  education  be- 
yond high  school.  So  I  swallowed  my  dls- 
»PPolntment  and  set  my  course  for  Annap- 
Mis  instead  of  West  Point.  With  the  help 
«  my  mother,  stepfather,  and  a  devoted 
»«Mber  named  Miss  Susan  Moore.  I  boned 


up  on  algebra,  geometry,  hlst<^,  geography, 
and  grammar. 

This  meant  sandwiching  extra  boolEwork 
Into  a  btisy  boyhood  schedule.  I  got  up  at 
3  ajn.  and  studied  until  5:30,  when  it  was 
time  to  light  the  stoves.  School  was  from 
e  ajn.  to  4  p jn. — foUowed  by  more  chores  and 
homework  until  10  pjn. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  my  3-day  An- 
napolis examination,  I  found  myself  pitted 
against  seven  other  hopefuls.  Grandfather 
Nlmitz's  advice  ran  through  my  head: 
"Learn  aU  you  can,  then  do  your  best  and 
don't  worry."  It  paid  off.  I  emerged  No.  1 
in  the  test  and  thus  began  a  long  career 
that  has  taken  me  from  naval  cadet  fourth 
class  to  flve-star  fleet  admiral. 

The  Navy  is  an  old  and  honored  profes- 
sion— one  that  I  wovild  heartily  recommend 
to  any  young  man.  Perhaps  you  will  un- 
derstand why  if  I  tell  of  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  in  my  life  and  how  they 
shaped  my  philosophy. 

After  graduation  from  Annapolis,  I  was 
sent  to  San  Francisco  and  then  to  the  Philip- 
pines, where  I  was  given  my  first  command. 
It  was  as  skipper  of  the  gunboat  Panay,  with 
31  men  aboard,  and  of  the  naval  base  at 
PoUoc,  Mindanao,  where  22  marines  were 
stationed.  It  was  like  a  Swiss  Family  Rob- 
inson adventure.  We  were  practically  on  our 
own — no  radio,  no  mall,  no  supplies.  But 
we  did  a  lot  of  fishing  and  hunting  and  thus 
ate  well.  A  seaman  told  me  one  day  that  be 
"couldn't  look  a  duck  in  the  beak  again." 

Two  years  later,  as  a  22-year-old  ensign,  I 
was  given  command  of  the  V.SS.  Decatur — a 
beat-up  old  destroyer  that  had  been  out  of 
commission  for  some  time.  There  was  no 
crew  aboard,  no  water,  coal  or  supplies — 
not  even  any  guns  or  torpedoes.  And  my 
orders  were  to  have  the  Decatur  at  Olanga- 
po — 60  miles  away — in  2  days. 

It  was  a  real  challenge.  I  knew  the  only 
hope  of  getting  the  ship  ready  to  sail  was 
to  seek  out  a  group  of  warrant  officers  with 
whom  rd  learned  to  play  cards. 

"Tou  assemble  a  crew,  and  we'll  deUver  the 
stuff  to  you,"  one  of  them  said. 

Soon  bargeloads  of  equipment,  tools,  coal, 
supplies,  and  guns  began  to  arrive.  Working 
around  the  clock  for  2  days  and  nights,  we 
got  the  Decatur  underway.  Our  only  mis- 
take was  that  the  engine  telegraphs  were 
hooked  up  backward.  When  I  ordered  quar- 
ter speed  astern,  the  ship  moved  forward; 
when  I  signaled  full  speed  astern,  it  shot 
ahead  like  a  scared  dolphin.  Navigation  was 
difficult,  but  we  managed  to  reach  Olangapo 
on  time. 

I  have  another  very  special  memory  about 
the  Decatur.  In  those  days,  surveys  and 
charts  of  Philippine  waters  were  sketchy  or 
nonexistent.  One  dark  night  in  Batangaa 
harbor,  whUe  we  were  proceeding  at  dead 
slow,  the  leadsman  at  the  bow  reported  ex- 
citedly. "We're  not  moving,  sir." 

At  first  I  could  not  understand  why.  Then 
it  dawned  on  me:  the  Decatur  bad  run 
aground  on  a  mudbank.  Such  a  mistake 
could  ruin  a  young  naval  officer— or.  at  the 
very  least,  keep  him  on  shore  the  rest  of 
his  career. 

I  tried  to  back  the  Decatur  down,  but  she 
wa«  stuck  for  good.  On  that  black  night 
somewhere  in  the  Philippines,  the  advice 
of  my  grandfather  returned  to  me:  "Dont 
wo;Ty  about  things  over  which  you  have 
np  control."  So  I  set  up  a  cot  on  deck  and 
went  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  a  tm»X\  steamer,  the  Buena 
Suerte,  heaved  a  lint,  ^nd  pulled  us  off. 
Afterward  there  was  an  Investigation  and  I 
stood  court-martial  aboard  the  cruiser  U.S.S. 
Denver.  I  was  convicted,  and  my  sentence 
was  a  letter  of  reprimand  for  "hazarding"  a 
ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Many  years  later,  near  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  the  UjS.S.  Indianapolis  was  sunk  and 
880  men  lost.  Capt.  Charles  B.  McVay  m 
was  court-martialed  and  foxind  guilty — but 


because  of  a  good  record,  hla  sentence  was 
remitted.  By  then  I  was  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations in  Washington,  D.C.  One  day  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal  caUed  me 
Into  his  office. 

"What  wUl  this  do  to  McVay's  career?" 
he  asked.  "Has  there  ever  been  a  court- 
martialed  officer  in  the  history  the  U.S.  Navy 
who  was  later  promoted  to  flag  rank?"  .. 

"You're  looking  ait  one  right  here,"  Z 
chuckled. 

After  the  Decatur  incident,  I  requested 
assignment  to  battleships — then  the  glamour 
vessels  of  the  fleet.  Instead,  I  drew  subma- 
rines. In  those  days  they  were  a  cross  be- 
tween a  Jules  Verne  fantasy  and  a  hump- 
backed whale.  I  was  disappointed,  but  ap- 
plied myself  as  skipper  of  the  Plunger,  the 
Snapper,  the  Narwhal  and  the  Skipjack.  1 
wanted  to  learn  all  I  could  about  underseas 
warfare,  and  I  became  something  of  an  ex- 
pert on  submarines  and  dlesel  engines.  This 
experience  stood  me  in  good  stead  In  1017 
and  1941,  when  submarines  were  crucial  to 
America's  defense. 

In  World  War  I,  I  was  assigned  to  the  staff 
of  Rear  Adm.  Samuel  S.  Robinson,  com- 
mander. Submarine  Force  Atlantic  Fleet. 
We  had  almost  as  many  problems  in  getting 
along  with  the  British  as  we  did  fighting 
the  Germans. 

Admiral  Robinson  and  others  of  his  staff 
were  concerned  with  protocol.  But  I  decided 
that  the  British  would  respond  to  good  per- 
formance and  friendliness  on  our  part.  I 
drilled  this  into  our  Junior  officers  and  men, 
and  the  ice  was  quickly  broken.  British- 
United  States  relationships  improved  imme- 
diately. 

In  those  days  I  was  beginning  to  develop 
my  theories  of  leadership;  namely,  that  lead- 
ership consists  of  picking  good  men  and 
helping  them  to  do  their  best  for  you.  The 
attributes  of  loyalty,  discipline,  and  devotion 
to  duty  on  the  part  of  subordinates  must 
be  matched  by  patience,  tolerance,  and  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  superiors.  "Loy- 
alty up  and  loyalty  down,"  the  Navy  calls  it. 

In  1926  I  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  an 
experimental  NROTC  unit  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley.  A  new  idea  was 
being  tested:  making  naval  officers  out  of 
college  youths.  Some  of  my  friends  pre- 
dicted that  this  assignment  would  be  the 
end  of  the  line  for  a  career  naval  officer — 
as  surely  as  running  a  ship  aground  on  a 
mudbank. 

But  I  pitched  in  and  gave  the  Job  aU  my 
energy.  I  spent  3  years  at  Berkeley.  In 
the  end  we  produced  a  model  that  was  dupli- 
cated in  52  other  colleges  and  universitlea 
across  the  Nation.  Over  the  years  the  pro- 
gram has  produced  thousands  of  fine  young 
naval  officers. 

When  Japan  attacked  the  Untt«d  States  On 
December  7,  1941,  at  Pearl  Harbor,  I  was  serv- 
ing as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  m 
Washington,  D.C,  a  Job  concerned  largely 
with  personnel  administration.  Shortly 
afterward.  Secretary  of  the  Navj; Frank  Knox 
asked  me  to  relieve  Adm.  Husband  E.  Kim- 
mel  who  was  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Disguised  in  dvUlan  clothes  and  bearing 
the  name  "Mr.  Walnwright,"  I  rode  a  train 
across  the  United  States  and  then  fiew  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  That  trip  gave  me  plenty  of 
time  to  ponder  the  fate  of  Admiral  KUnmel 
and  his  staff.  There  but  for  the  grace  of 
God  go  I — or  any  other  naval  officer  un- 
lucky enough  to  be  CINCPAC  (Commander 
In  Chief — ^Pacific)  on  December  7, 1  thought. 

TO  restore  fleet  morale  and  confidence 
after  America's  worst  naval  defeat,  I  decided 
to  keep  the  staff  Intact.  Nobody  was  trans- 
ferred, nobody  sent  home  In  disgrace,  nobody 
court-martialed. 

My  instincts  were  right.  By  giving  them 
a  second  chance,  I  restored  the  self-confi- 
dence of  those  CINCPAC  ofllcera.    I've  ^ver 
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Imown  a  harder  working,  more  de<Ucat«d 
staff,  and  to  them  must  go  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  ultimate  victory  In  the  Paclflc. 

I  also  knew  that  the  confidence  of  the 
American  public  In  the  U.S.  Navy  had  to  be 
strengthened.  One  way  to  do  this,  I  rea- 
soned, was  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  quiet 
determination  and  orderly  planning  at 
CINCPAC  Headquarters. 

I  set  up  a  pistol  range  ]uat  outside  my 
office.  Near  my  living  quarters,  a  half  mile 
away,  I  had  a  horseshoe  court  built.  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  at  both  places,  and  often 
Invited  war  correspondents  to  join  me.  I 
hoped  they  would  report  the  confident,  re- 
laxed atmosphere.     And  they  did. 

During  the  Battle  of  Leyte  Oulf,  one  of 
the  most  crucial  sea  battles  In  history,  all  of 
us  at  CINCPAC  Headquarters  eagerly 
awaited  news  of  the  outcome.  I  was  on  pins 
and  needles,  but  couldn't  show  It.  So  I  went 
to  my  quarters  to  pitch  horseshoes,  telling 
my  staff,  "If  word  comes,  you  can  reach  me 
there."  Most  of  the  dispatches  from  that 
great  battle  In  which  the  Japanese  fleet  was 
destroyed  reached  me  on  the  horseshoe  court. 

In  staff  meetings  during  World  War  n,  I 
found  that  three  basic  questions  could  be 
asked  about  almost  any  problem.  I  had 
them  tacked  up  above  my  desk  so  that  sub- 
ordinates would  come  prepared  to  answer 
them: 

1.  Is  the  proposed  operation  likely  to  suc- 
ceed? 

a.  What  might  be  the  consequences  of 
failure? 

3.  Is  it  in  the  realm  of  practicability  of  ma. 
terlal  and  supplies? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that  all 
of  us  can  apply  to  the  problems  of  our  dally 
lives.  If  we  think  ahead,  we  can  prevent 
many  problems  from  arising.  Or,  If  they 
do  arise,  to  minimize  them. 

I've  always  found  that  a  little  humor  can 
leaven  the  stem  realities  of  almost  any  sit- 
uation. It  does  no  harm  to  let  Junior  offi- 
cers know  that  the  "old  man"  can  appreciate 
a  good  Joke  or  a  ridiculous  situation. 

I  got  a  lot  of  chuckles  out  of  the  letters 
that  were  sent  to  me  while  serving  as 
CINCPAC.  Every  one  was  answered  by  my 
staff,  but  I  asked  to  be  Informed  of  the  hu- 
morous ones — and  then  passed  them  on  to 
others. 

For  example,  one  man  wrote  that  Japan 
could  be  defeated  by  diverting  the  Kuro. 
ship — a  warm,  tropical  current  that  flows 
north  along  the  Asiatic  mainland — and 
freese  Japan  Into  quick  surrender. 

An  anxious  Mississippi  mother  wrote  that 
her  son  on  Kwajalein  was  homesick.  He 
had  written  her.  "If  I  could  only  get  my  feet 
into  some  of  that  good  old  Mississippi  mud 
again,  I've  feel  better."  She  also  sent  a  6- 
pound  sack  of  dirt.  Mixed  with  water.  It 
was  guaranteed  to  produce  Mississippi  mud. 
I  sent  word  to  the  boy's  commanding  officer 
to  round  up  all  the  MIsslsslpplans  on  the  Is- 
land— and  give  them  a  chance  to  squish 
their  toes  In  the  muddy  mesa.  Whether  or 
not  It  cured  homesickness,  I  don't  know.  It 
did  help  relieve  the  grlmness  of  the  war. 

As  I  discovered  from  my  early  days  In  the 
Philippines,  some  of  the  best  help  and  advice 
I've  had  comes  from  Junior  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  I  have  alwnys  made  It  a  practice, 
therefore,  to  listen  to  anyone,  no  matter  what 
his  rank  or  rate. 

A  President  I  admire  greatly  was  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  He  was  a  physlcal-fltness  advo- 
cate. He  was  a  man  who  understood  the  art 
of  leadership.  And  he  got  things  done.  It 
may  have  been  Teddy  Roosevelt  who  coined 
that  bit  of  philosophy  I've  long  quoted:  "If 
you  need  a  helping  hand,  there  It  la — right 
on  the  end  of  your  arm." 

Toung  men  sometimes  ask  me:  "Is  it  still 
possible  to  achieve  a  full  and  satisfying 
career  In  the  U.8.  Navy?" 


My  answer  goes  something  like  this: 

Contrary  to  the  prophets  of  doom,  there 
will  always  be  a  U.S.  Navy — and  opportu- 
nities abound  for  those  who  take  advantage 
of  them.  In  spite  of  substitute  methods  of 
transportation,  we  will  for  many  years  use 
the  surface  of  the  sea  to  carry  the  bulk  of  our 
trade  and  to  defend  our  shores. 

Fleets  of  the  future  may  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  present-day  ships.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  will  be  naval  aviation  in 
some  form,  aircraft  carriers,  submarines,  and 
small,  fast  ships  for  escort  duty.  These  are 
all  battle-tested  types  and  least  vulnerable  to 
nuclear  bombs — if  such  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  are  used  In  the  future. 

To  fiUflU  its  mission,  the  Navy  must  have 
the  flnest,  most  dedicated  officers  and  men 
It  can  attract.  Being  a  part  of  the  Navy  is 
honorable,  soul  satisfying,  and  sufficiently 
remunerative  to  reward  any  active  young 
man  who  loves  his  country  and  is  willing  to 
accept  his  responsibilities. 

Last  November  7.  I  remarked  to  my  Ma- 
rine Corps  driver,  "Today  is  a  very  special  day 
for  me  because  it  was  Just  63  years  ago  that 
I  entered  the  Naval  Academy." 

"Well,  Admiral,  do  you  think  you'll  make 
a  career  of  It?"  he  quipped. 

Yes,  I  think  I  shall.  I'm  still  learning 
every  day.  I'm  still  trying  to  do  my  best  (by 
Navy  regrulatlon  a  five-star  admiral  never  re- 
tires). And  I  refuse  to  worry  about  things 
over  which  I  have  no  control.  If  I  had  a 
chance  to  relive  my  life,  Fd  still  follow 
Grandfather  Nlmitz*  philoeophy — even  if 
it  led  to  another  court-martial  for  running 
the  V.3B.  Decatur  aground. 

(EDrroR's  Note. — Reprinted  through  cour- 
tesy of  Boy's  Life  magazine  published  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.)  In  speaking  of  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Admiral  Nlmitz  stated: 

"My  boyhood  occvu-red  before  Scouting 
came  to  the  United  States,  but  I  have  long 
been  Interested  in  its  growth,  development, 
and  principles.  If  I  were  to  sum  up  the 
qualities  required  of  a  good  naval  officer.  I 
would  be  hard  put  to  add  anything  to  the 
qualities  required  of  a  good  Scout. 

Of  the  2,500,000  men  under  my  command 
at  the  height  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  fewer 
than  half  were  former  Scouts.  Yet  this  40 
percent  won  60  percent  out  of  all  the  medals 
awarded." 


MAINE     LEGISLATURE     SUPPORTS 
U.S.   POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  Piesldent.  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE]  and  myself  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Recori) 
a  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Maine  in  support  of 
U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Joint  Rksoltttion  or  th«  Stats  or  IiIaink  at 

Support  or  thx  U.S.  Polict  m  Vixtnam 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves  and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Maine 
in  special  session  of  the  102d  legislative  ses- 
sion assembled,  most  respectfully  present 
and  petition  yoiu-  honorable  body  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  Amerlc* 
stands  committed  to  a  policy  of  resisting  the 
forces  of  Communist  aggression  which  im- 
perU  th"?  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  people 
and  naJons  of  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  of  vital  Importance  that  the 
forces  of  totalitarianism  recognize  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  a  nation,  will 
ufllze  every  means  at  its  disposal  to  honor 
such  commitments;    and 

Whereas  the  present  use  of  American 
military  forces  in  Vietnam  manifests  the 
determination     of    the    United    States    of 


America  to  implement  this  policy  whenever 
and  wherever  the  freedom  o(  the  nations 
of  the  free  world  are  threatened;  and 

Whereas  our  military  forces,  in  this  great 
struggle,  are  proving  a  decisive  factor  In  im- 
plementing American  policy,  not  only  in  the 
defense  of  Vietnam  against  Communist  ag- 
gression, but  as  a  developing  arsenal  ot 
strength  which  vrtll  provide  the  means  ol 
securing  a  final  peace:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  your  memorialists,  urge 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  recognition  of  the  sacrifices  and 
heroism  of  o\ir  fighting  men  in  Vietnam, 
extend  the  profound  thanks  of  the  Congress' 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
military  forces  of  this  country  in  Vietnam 
for  their  valiant  efforts;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  state] 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  this  State. 

In    senate    chamber,    read    and    adopted, 
sent  down  for  concurrence,  February  1,  1966, 
Edwin  H.  Pebt, 

Secretary. 

House  of  representatives,  read  and  adopted, 
in  concurrence,  February  1,  1966. 

Jkrome  G.  Plante. 

Clerk. 


CURTAILMENT  OF  REA  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM WILL  CAUSE  FURTHER 
DEPRESSION    OP    RURAL    AREAS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
budget  message  last  month  the  President 
proposed  sharp  curtailment  In  rural 
electrification  loan  funds.  This  cutback. 
If  agreed  to  by  Congress,  will  have  a 
sharp  effect  in  Montana. 

Right  now  there  Is  a  large  backlog  of 
loan  applications  at  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration.  This  backlog, 
plus  applications  which  will  normally 
come  in  this  year,  amount  to  about 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Congress  authorized  the  loan  of  about 
$400  million  to  meet  part  of  this  demand. 

However,  the  budget  message  proposed 
that  about  one-third  of  the  amount  Con- 
gress appropriated  be  impounded,  its  use 
withheld  lintll  next  year.  The  adminis- 
tration proposes  an  REA  loan  program 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
next  year,  which  is  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  short  of  the  need. 

The  24  cooperatives  in  Montana  will 
need  about  $8  million  during  the  next 
year  and  a  half.  If  the  budget  cutbacks 
are  accepted,  several  million  dollars 
needed  for  expansion  of  rural  electric 
service  in  Montana  will  have  to  be  raised 
elsewhere,  at  a  cost  considerably  above 
the  2-percent  rate  on  REA  loans.  This 
will  mean  higher  rates  for  consumers  on 
farms  and  in  small  towns. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  ways  it 
helps  finance  essential  electric  service. 

The  Government  grants  special  powers 
and  privileges  to  all  suppliers  of  elec- 
tricity, because  electricity  Is  essential 
and  because  it  is  most  economically  dis- 
tributed on  a  monopoly  basis. 

A  number  of  investor -owned  utilities 
have  received  2-percent  REA  loans  on 
exactly  the  same  terms  granted  the  co- 
operatives. Any  supplier  who  obtains 
one  of  those  low -Interest  loans  has  to 
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agree  to  serve  the  entire'  area,  not  Just 
the  lucrative,  high-density  areas. 

Many  power  companies  found  they 
could  make  more  money  by  serving  se- 
lected populous  areas  with  conventional 
financing  than  by  serving  an  entire 
area  with  construction  financed  at  only 
2  percent.  The  investor-^iwned  utilities 
take  in  about  15  times  as  much  revenue 
per  mile  of  line  as  the  rtral  co-ops  do. 
If  the  privately  owned,  consumer-man- 
aged rural  cooperatives  had  that  kind 
of  density  and  revenue  they  could  cer- 
tainly finance  their  growth  without  any 
2-percent  loans.  i 

Another  point — there  nas  been  a  big 
shift  in  financing  of  the  taajor  segment 
of  the  power  Industry— ^he  investor- 
owned  utilities — within  'recent  years. 
A  substantial  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
their  expansion  has  been  shifted  from 
the  stockholders  to  the  customers. 
About  half  of  the  I  O  U's-U-the  investor - 
owned  utilities — will  not  htive  to  go  to  the 
marketplace  for  new  moa^y  at  all  dur- 
ing the  sixties. 

In  other  words,  these  (companies  will 
pay  zero  percent  interest  on  new  con- 
struction capital. 

The  companies  have  alteady  collected 
a  lot  of  that  capital,  month  after  month, 
from  the  customers. 

But  the  customers  of ;  the  Investor- 
owned  utilities  did  not  feet  any  stock, 
or  dividends.  And  they  would  not  get 
their  money  back. 

If  the  RELA  programj  Is  curtailed. 
either  through  increase  in  rates  or  in- 
adequacy of  service,  needed  employment 
opportunities  cannot  be  develoi>ed  in 
rural  areas.  It  will  be  more  difflcult 
for  us  in  Montana  to  kftp  our  young 
people  in  these  areas. 

That  is  why  I  have  told  tihe  President — 
and  a  number  of  other  Sehators.  of  both 
parties,  have  joined  in  the  request — 
that  the  REA  loan  program  must  be 
restored. 

Beyond  its  enormous  value  in  the  areas 
it  serves  it  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  cities 
served  by  investor-owned  companies,  be- 
cause of  the  yardstick  effect  of  competi- 
tion. The  program  is  especially  useful 
In  this  regard  in  Montana,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  the  States — except  for  Ha- 
waii— without  a  single  city-owned  power 
system. 

I  believe  the  Congress  will  give  the 
President  better  advice  on  REA  matters 
than  he  received  from  his  Budget 
Bureau. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  has  submitted  it*  seventh  an- 
nual report  to  the  Pre$ldent  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
JZ^  Members  wIU  recftll  that  this 
Conlhilssion  was  established  by  Congress 
In  1&59.  for  the  following  basic  purposes: 

First.  To  bring  together  representa- 
uves  of  the  FederaJ.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, for  consideration  of  common 
Droblems. 
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Second.  To  provide  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  administration  of  Federal 
grant  programs. 

Third.  To  give  critical  attention  to  the 
conditions  and  controls  involved  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. 

Fourth.  To  make  available  technical 
assistance  to  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  the  review  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, to  determine  its  overall  effect  on  the 
Federal  system. 

Fifth.  To  encourage  discussion  and 
study  at  an  early  stage  of  emerging  pub- 
lic problems  that  are  likely  to  require  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation. 

Sixth.  To  recommend,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution,  the  most 
desirable  allocation  of  governmental 
fimctions,  responsibilities,  and  revenues 
among  the  several  levels  of  government. 

Seventh.  To  reconunend  methods  of 
coordinating  and  simplifying  tax  laws 
and  administrative  practices,  to  achieve 
a  more  orderly  and  less  competitive  fiscal 
relationship  between  the  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
compliance  for  taxpayers. 

The  Advisory  Commission  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  public  and  of 
each  level  of  government.  The  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvinI,  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
I>akota  [Mr.  MundtI,  and  I  have  served 
on  the  Commission  since  its  establish- 
ment. On  the  House  side,  Representa- 
tive Fountain,  of  North  Carolina,  chair- 
man of  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  bill  creating  the 
Commission,  and  Representative  Dwyer, 
of  New  Jersey,  are  also  charter  members. 
The  other  House  Member  is  Representa- 
tive Keogh,  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  six  Members  from 
Congress,  the  Commission  hsis  three 
from  the  executive  branch:  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasuiy.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Other 
members  include  four  Governors,  four 
mayors,  three  State  legislative  leaders, 
and  three  elected  county  officials.  The 
public  is  represented  by  three  members, 
one  of  whom  is  the  Commission's  Chair- 
man. 

A  year  has  elapsed  since  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Commission's  sixth  annual 
report,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Senate  be  apprised  of  the  Conamission's 
activities  during  the  past  12  months. 

Mr.  Prank  Bane,  of  Virginia.  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  continues  to 
skillfully  guide  the  Commission,  while 
Mr.  William  G.  Colman.  its  executive  di- 
rector, provides  able  leadership  in  over- 
seeing the  activities  of  the  23 -member 
prbfesslonal  and  clerical  staff. 

During  1965.  general  meetings  of  the 
Commission  were  held  In  January.  May. 
and  October;  and  this  year,  in  January. 
The  following  major  reports  requiring 
Implementation  were  adopted  during  the 
course  of  the  sessions : 

First.  "Relocation:  Unequal  Treatment 
of  Pe<H>le  and  Businesses  Displaced  by 
Oovemmenta-"    This  study  explores  the 


need  to  achieve  consistency  and  equity" 
in  the  treatment  of  those  persons  and 
businesses  forced  to  relocate  because  of 
Federal  and  federally  aided  public  im- 
provement programs. 

The  SubcMnmittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  acted  swiftly  to  Imple- 
ment the  Commission's  findings.  On 
April  1,  1965. 1  introduced  S.  1681.  Com- 
panion measures  to  S.  1681  were  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressmen  Fountain — HJl.  7821. 
and  DvnrER— H.R.  7970.  H.R.  10212.  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Sickles,  in- 
cludes provisions  similar  to  S.  1681. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  subcommittee 
on  June  30,  July  1,  13,  and  14.  1965. 
Final  action  by  the  Senate  is  expected  in 
the  near  future. 

Second.  "Federal-State  Coordination 
of  Personal  Income  Taxes."  If  our  States 
are  to  remain  viable  partners  in  our  Fed- 
eral system,  their  fiscal  iwsition  must  be 
strengthened.  This  report  looks  at  this 
problem  and  develops  a  number  of  useful 
recommendations.  Including  a  proposed 
Federal  tax  credit  for  State  income  tax 
payments. 

Third.  "Metropolitan  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Disparities:  Implications  for  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  in  Central 
Cities  and  Suburbs."  This  report  inves- 
tigates: 

Who  lives  in  the  central  cities  and  corre- 
sponding suburban  rings  of  each  metropol- 
itan area?  What  are  tlie  fiscal  resources  in 
our  central  cities  and  suburbs?  How  do  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  differ  among  these 
Jurisdictions?  What  changes,  if  any,  should 
be  made  in  Federal,  SUte,  and  local  poUclea 
regarding  such  social  and  economic  dispar- 
ities, and  what  specific  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative actions  should  be  taken  to  imple- 
ment these  changes? 

Current  work  projects  on  the  Commls-  ■ 
sion's  agenda  Include: 

First.  State  taxation  of  Interstate 
commerce.  This  report  considers  policy 
Issues  raised  in  H.R.  11798 — Willis. 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  pertaining  to 
State  taxation  of  Interstate  commerce. 

Second.  Intergovernmental  responsi- 
bility for  building  codes  smd  regulations. 
The  variety  of  building  regulations  and 
how  greater  uniformity  can  be  achieved 
were  considered  at  the  Janucu-y  meeting 
of  the  Commission. 

Third.  Effect  of  tax  and  expenditure 
practices  on  location  of  Industry  and 
economic  development.  State  laws  de- 
signed to  attract  industry  pose  serious 
Intergovenunental  problems.  This  ques- 
tion is  now  being  scrutinized  by  the 
CcHnmlsslon. 

Fourth.  Intergovernmental  relations  in 
the  poverty  program.  The  war  against 
poverty  is  running  into  serious  obstacles 
and  is  being  attacked  in  some  quarters. 
The  Commission  is  exploring  ways  in 
which  more  effective  cooperation  among 
levels  of  government  can  be  achieved  in 
the  administration  of  this  program. 

Fifth.  The  Advisory  Commission  has 
contracted  with  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  to  reassess  Commission 
recommendations  relating  to  urban  areas 
and  to  measure  their  effectiveness  as  de- 
vices for  relieving  pressing  metropolitan 
problems. 
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sixth.  In  October,  the  Commission 
sponsored  and  chaired  a  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  need  for  a  fullfledged  confer- 
ence to  discuss  the  question  of  urban 
research.  The  staflf  of  the  subcommit- 
tee participated  in  the  conference. 

Of  more  general  concern  to  those  In- 
terested In  Intergovernmental  relations 
Is  the  tracing  by  the  Commission  of  sig- 
nificant Intergovernmental  events  In 
1965.  Brief  descriptions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  a  grant  program  for 
the  Improvement  of  State  and  locad  law 
enforcement  are  Included.  Two  major 
fiscal  problems.  State  taxation  of  Inter- 
state commerce  and  the  treatment  of 
income  derived  from  securities  of  State 
and  local  governments,  are  also  dis- 
cussed. 

The  brief  survey  of  State  legislative 
reapportionment  in  1965  will  be  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  all  Senators. 

The  Commission's  report  also  high- 
lights a  number  of  significant  develop- 
ments at  the  State  level,  including 
Increased  State  interest  in  urban  prob- 
lems, improvements  in  intergovern- 
mental fiscal  relations,  new  and  higher 
State  and  local  taxes,  and  greater  con- 
cern with  revising  State  constitutions. 
A  number  of  recent  examples  of  greater 
areawlde  cooperation  in  urban  areas 
were  cited. 

The  Commission's  report  takes  note 
of  other  significant  intergovernmental 
relations  developments  that  took  place 
at  the  Federal  level  in  1965.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
brings  into  better  focus  Federal  activi- 
ties as  they  affect  our  cities.  The  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate  of  S.  561,  the  proposed 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1965.  also  marks  a  real  milestone  in 
intergovernmental  relations.  S.  561  will 
help  to  better  coordinate  Federal  efforts 
as  they  influence  State  and  local  affairs 

The  continuing  debate  on  the  so- 
called  Heller  proposal  suggests  that  the 
topic  of  Intergovernmental  finances  will 
occupy  much  of  our  attention  in  the 
months  to  come. 

The  report  takes  special  note  of  Joint 
hearings  held  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Subcommittees  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  last  May  on  the  5-year  record 
of  the  Advisory  Commission. 

In  transmitting  the  subcommittee's 
findings  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations,  I  pointed  out: 

The  bearlnga  ravealed  that  tba  Commla- 
•lon.  In  lU  5  yean  of  operation,  haa  achieved 
a  high  level  of  competence  and  productivity 
In  Ita  continuing  study  of  problema  which 
affect  intergovernmental  relatlona  at  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  levels. 

Nothing  reveals  this  more  than  the 
Commission's  success  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  Its  recommendatloiu  at  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels  since  the  issuance  of 
its  last  annual  report. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1965  contains  eight 
provisions  that  stem  from  Commission 
recommendations.  Two  suggestions  of- 
fered by  the  ACIR  are  found  in  the  medi- 
care bill.  An  amendment  to  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  offered  by  the 
Commission,  was  accepted  and  Included 
In  the  final  bill.  Finally,  the  Commis- 
sion was  successful  in  having  one  of  its 


recommendations  adopted  in  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  Commission 
recommendations  presently  being  con- 
sidered In  bills  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

At  the  State  and  local  government  lev<- 
els.  Commission  recommendations  met 
with  even  greater  success.  Each  year, 
model  laws  based  on  these  recommenda- 
tions are  drafted  for  State  consideration. 
Thirty-nine  States  have  implemented 
one  or  more  Commission  proposals  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years.  The  ACIR  should 
be  well  satisfied  with  their  efforts  at  the 
State  level. 

Increased  concern  over  the  operation 
of  our  Federal  syst^n  is  of  major  sig- 
nificance to  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  Advisory  Commission.  The  President 
is  working  to  reduce  Interlevel  friction 
that  Is  Impeding  the  implementation  of 
Great  Society  programs.  This  effort  will 
require  a  substantial  research  effort  and 
thoughtful  legislation.  As  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  I  feel  certain 
that  each  will  play  a  significant  part  in 
attaining  President  Johnson's  goals  of  a 
truly  "creative  federalism." 


NA110NAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 
ENDORSES  FISH  PROTEIN  CON- 
CENTRATE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  an 
exceedingly  strong  and  bright  ray  of  hope 
has  been  cast  on  the  world  hunger  and 
malnutrition  problem  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  endorsement  and 
support  of  a  fish  protein  concentrate. 
This  significant  development  was  men- 
tioned in  President  Johnson's  food-for- 
freedom  message  to  Congress  and  was 
elaborated  upon  this  week  by  releases 
from  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall.  The  letters  and  reports  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  make  it 
quite  clear  that  the  research  work  dcMie 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
In  recent  years  to  develop  a  wholesome 
fish  protein  concentrate  has  been  enor- 
mously successful.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Academy  in  support  of  my  bill, 
S.  2720,  which  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  and 
operate  experimental  pilot  plants  for  the 
production  of  fish  protein  concentrate  in 
a  program  similar  to  the  one  now  being 
carried  out  under  our  saline  water  pro- 
gram. It  Is  my  hope  ttiat  the  wlendld 
work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  and  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  will  be  helpful  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  their  con- 
sideration of  this  new  fish  protein  con- 
centrate product.  It  is  my  hope  also 
that  hearings  can  be  held  on  the  legisla- 
tion Senator  Magnuson  and  I  have  in- 
troduced as  soon  as  action  is  taken  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  Frederick  Sertz,  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  dated 
December  1.  1965,  addressed  to  Secretary 
Udall  on  this  matter,  be  included  in  the 


RicoRD  at  this  point  along  with  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  recommending  the  con- 
struction of  a  suitable  pilot  plant  for 
fish  protein  concentrate  adopted  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Marine  Protein 
Resource  Devel(H)ment  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  committee's 
statement  concerning  the  commercial 
production  of  a  wholesome  protein  con- 
centrate made  from  whole  fish  for  human 
consumption. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Academy  or  Sciencks, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  1. 198S. 
Hon.  Stewaht  L.  Udau,. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  S«cKrrA«T:  On  behalf  o£  the 
AdvUory  Committee  on  Marine  Protein  Re- 
source  Development,  operating  under  ,  our 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Board,  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  two  statements  concerning  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  resulting  from  the  research 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries. 

The  first  statement  g^ves  the  Committee's 
Judgment  that  fish  protein  concentrate,  from 
whole  hake,  as  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Plaherlee  process  is  safe,  nutri- 
tious, wholesome,  and  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. The  second  statement  urges  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  pilot  plant  to  provide  h 
source  of  fish  protein  concentrate  for  nutri- 
tional projects  and  studies  In  developing  as 
well  as  to  obtain  needed  additional  plant 
operation  data.  Both  statements  have  the 
endorsement  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board. 

Tou  will  note  that  the  Committee  recom- 
mends continuation  of  the  research  at  the 
Bureau  of  Commerlcal  Fishertes  because  of 
the  wide  range  of  fish  protein  concentrates 
that  can  be  developed  which  can  be  used  to 
good  effect  In  meeting  the  grave  problem  of 
protein  malnutrition. 

W^  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
be  ol  continuing  service  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Fkxdkrick  Settz, 

President. 

Food  and  NtrmmoN  Boakd,  Advis- 

ORT  COMMITTEX  ON  MAntNK  Pso- 
TDN       ReSOURCE       DEVELOPMENT, 

National  Academy  or  Sciencks- 
National  Reseascr  Council, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Resolution    Recommending    Consteucxioh 
or  A  Suitable  Pilot  Plant  roB  Fish  Pio- 

TXI1«  CONCXNTKATE 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  UJB. 
Government,  through  the  appropriate  agency 
or  agencies,  fund  and  arrange  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fish  protein  concentrate  suitable  for 
human  consumption  to  the  extent  that  3.000 
tons  of  such  product  will  have  been  made 
available  for  large-scale  nutritional  project* 
addressed  to  human  protein  malnutriUon 
within  3  years  from  this  date,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible.  The  Committee  he- 
Uevee  that  this  can  be  done  most  effectively 
by  the  construction  and  operation  of  an  ex- 
perimental pilot  plant  scale  Installatioo. 
based  on  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
erlea  proceaa,  which  can  produce  about  10 
tons  of  product  a  day  from  whole  hake.  Th» 
plant  and  the  production  should  be  under 
the  operational  control  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Thia  slse  of  plknt  Is  also  required  for 
further  experimentation  on  the  technology 
of  the  process  so  that  scale  up  to  an  Indus- 
trial scale  by  private  Industry  can  be  mow 
readily  accomplished. 

Adopted:  October  14,  1965. 


Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  Advi- 
•CRY  Committee  on  Marine  Pro- 
tein Resource  Development, 
National  Academy  or  Scisnceb- 
National  Research  Oouncil, 

If^hington,  D.C. 

Statement  Concerninc  the  Commercial 
Production  or  a  Wholesome  Protein  Con- 
centrate Made  From  Whole  Pish  roR 
Human  Consumption        | 

Since  1963  the  CommlttM,  through  meet- 
ings, through  Its  executive  secretary,  and 
In  discussions  with  the  research  workers,  has 
kept  a  close  surveillance  on  the  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Technology  Laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  at  College 
Park,  Md.  This  research  Is  concerned  with 
the  development  of  a  fish  protein  concen- 
trate suitable  for  human  caasumptlon,  made 
from  whole  fish,  which  is  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious, and  capable  of  commercial  production 
at  costs  low  enough  to  be  bt  practical  value 
In  the  mltlgratlon  of  hiuftan  protein  mal- 
nutrition problems. 

The  Committee  has  reexamined  the  report 
of  the  temporary  Committee  on  questions 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
concerning  fish  protein  concentrate,  dated 
October  29,  1962,  of  which  n  copy  Is  attached 
hereto.  The  Committee  It  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Judgments  made  li)  that  report  have 
now  been  affirmed. 

It  became  apparent  duikhg  1964  that  a 
process  using  whole  red  hake  gave  promise 
for  a  suitable  fish  protein  QOncentrate.  The 
process  Involved  the  extraction  of  water,  oil. 
and  other  unwanted  solubtas  In  the  fish  by 
the  use  of  Isopropanol.  On  the  advice  of 
the  Committee,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
'Fisheries  concentrated  Its  Work  on  the  nec- 
essary process  development  and  testing  of 
this  product.  A  report  oh  the  results  of 
this  work  was  reviewed  Ih  detail  by  the 
Committee  at  its  meeting  on  September  16 
and  17.  1965.  On  the  basis  Of  this  report,  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  fish  protein  con- 
centrate develoi>ed  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Is  wholeaome,  highly  nu- 
tritious, stable,  safe,  and  capable  of  eco- 
nomic production  and  marketing. 

Red  hake  together  with  tUver  hake  (Mer- 
lueclus  bllUnearls),  are  abundant  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  off  the  northeast  United 
States  and  Canada  and  can  be  harvested  at 
relatively  low  cos*  A  near  relative  (Merluc- 
clus  productus)  occurs  in  large  volumes  off 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  Canada.  These  fish  h«ve  been  used  for 
human  food  for  a  long  period  of  time.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  enjoy  a  sufficiently  broad 
market  to  utyize  the  resource  fully  since 
their  delicate  ffesh  does  not  stand  up  well 
under  marketing  proceduree  because  of  ex- 
cessive drip  (loss  of  tissue  moisture) . 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  proc- 
BM  Involves  the  solvent  extraction  of  thta 
flsh  ualag  Isopropanol  In  •  sanitary  food 
plant.  The  resulting  concentrate  of  the 
•olid  parts  of  the  fish  retains  most  of  the 
nutritious  material  originally  In  the  flAh  ex- 
cept for  the  oils  and  other  soluble  residues. 
The  product  contains  a  minimum  of.  80  per- 
cent protein,  as  well  as  minerals  useful  In 
human  nutrition.  It  U.  as  oianufactured,  a 
dry  powder  without  any  distinctive  flsh  odor 
or  taste.  It  U  highly  staihle  and  can  be 
Kored  and  shipped  econontlcally. 

Microbiological  tests  showed  that  the  proc- 
essing of  the  flsh  further  re<tuced  the  original 
low  microbial  content  of  the  raw  material 
»nd  resulted  in  a  product  With  exceptionally 
low  total  bacterial  count. 

In  this  process  the  oil  ootxtent  of  the  fish 
M  reduced  to  a  level  of  OJ  percent  In  the 
nniahed  product.  This  level  resulU  In  a 
•atUfactory,  wholesome,  and  stable  product. 
There  U  also  reason  to  believe  that  a  prod- 
v»ct  with  a  somewhat  higher  residual  oU  con- 
tent nught  be  equally  satisfactory  and  be 
Cheaper  to  produce.    Further  research  aimed 


at  elucidating  this  upper  level  ot  satisfactory 
residual  oil  content  is  in  progress. 

The  product  obtained  by  this  process, 
when  biologically  tested,  yielded  an  average 
protein  efficiency  ratio  of  3.44.  compared  to 
3.2  for  the  average  casein  controls.  The 
difference  is  statistically  significant. 

Toxlcological  tests  of  a  very  stringent  na- 
ture carried  out  thus  far  have  yielded  no 
evidence  that  the  product  is  otherwise  than 
wholesome. 

The  product  blends  well  with  other  forms 
of  food.  The  Committee  has  tested  it  as  an 
Ingredient  in  beverages,  noodles,  gravy,  bread 
and  cookies.  In  percentages  high  enough  to 
be  of  nutritional  significance,  the  product  Is 
scarcely  detectable,  and  In  most  forms  not 
at  all. 

The  calculated  costs  of  the  product  In  the 
pilot  plant,  extrapolated  to  commercial  sized 
installations,  indicate  that  manufacturing 
costs  will  enable  the  product  to  be  used  as  an 
additive  to  other  foods  cheaply  enough  to 
reach  the  population  of  developing  countries. 
The  ability  of  the  process  to  use  whole  edible 
fish  Insures  cheap  raw  material  coats  and 
quantities  of  raw  material  adequate  for  mak- 
ing a  major  Impact  on  human  protein  mal- 
nutrition problems. 

The  Committee  does  not  imply  by  this  re- 
port that  other  equally  satisfactory  aiM 
wholesome  flsh  protein  concentrates  cannot 
be  made  from  other  kinds  of  whole  edible  fish 
by  other  suitable  processes.  The  work  at  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Technology 
Laboratory,  and  the  Committee's  work.  Is 
continuing  and  should  convinue  for  some 
years  to  come  because  of  the  poeslbility  of 
developing  a  large  range  of  fish  protein  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  die- 
tary situations  In  the  world  to  much  good 
effect. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee,  flsh 
protein  concentrate,  as  produced  by  the  BCF 
progress  is  not  in  any  way  filthy  or  otherwise 
unfit  for  human  consumption.  On  the  con- 
trary, after  reviewing  in  detail  the  Bureau  of 
Conamerclal  Fisheries  report  on  the  hake 
project  and  questioning  the  BCF  research 
personnel  on  further  details,  the  Conunlttee 
has  concluded  that  the  flsh  protein  concen- 
trate made  by  the  BCF  process  is  a  product 
that  Is  wholesome  and  safe  for  human  con- 
sumpUon,  Is  highly  nutritious,  blends  well  as 
an  additive  to  many  tyj)es  of  food  normally 
used,  can  be  produced  at  a  reasonably  low 
cost  and,  in  the  view  of  the  Committee,  Is 
suitable  at  present  for  commercial  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  use  in  human  nutri- 
tion. 
Adopted:  October  14.  1965. 


JETPLANE  NOISE  IN  THE  CHICAGO 
SUBURBS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  read  an  article  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  by  Staff  Correspondent 
John  Allan  Long  on  the  intolerable  noise 
level  in  certain  Chicago  suburbs  caused 
by  jet  air  traffic  at  nearby  Oliare  Air- 
port. 

I  submit  that  the  terrible  situation  so 
vividly  described  in  this  article  is  the 
prospect  we  will  face  in  certadn  Washing- 
ton neighborhoods  and  in  the  northern 
\arginla  suburbs  bordering  National  Air- 
port, should  jet  airliners  be  allowed  to 
land  there. 

The  incessant,  thimderous  roar  of  jet 
engines  proved  so  annojring  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Park  Ridge,  111.,  that  the  mayor 
of  that  Chicago  suburb  was  forced  to 
institute  repressive  measures.  Even  so, 
the  battle  against  the  deafening  Jets 
continues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  John  Allan  Long 


in  the  February  12.  1966,  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  be  reprinted 
in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Battlb  or  tre  Decibxl 
(By  John  Allan  Long) 

Park  Ridge,  III. — "When  landing,  it  makes 
a  horrible,  whining  sound;  on  takeoff,  a 
roar  which,  in  summer,  can  drown  out  my 
lawnmower  3  feet  before  me." 

This  is  what  one  Chicago  suburbanite  bears 
as  Jet  aircraft  enter  and  leave  O'Hare  Inter- 
national Airport. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  1,400  planes  handled 
dally  at  O'Hare  are  Jets.  During  early  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Jet  noise  bombards  certain 
suburbs  every  40  seconds. 

For  almoat  10  years,  the  suburbs  encasing 
O'Hare  have  fought  the  noise  problem.  Now 
Park  Ridge,  using  finesse  and  a  local  law 
permitting  ticketing  of  noUy  planes.  Is  mak- 
ing Itself  heard. 

"There  are  two  things  you  can  do  If  you 
are  a  suburban  mayor,"  says  Mayor  W. 
Bert  Ball,  of  Park  Ridge.  "You  can  gnash 
your  teeth,  or  you  can  stop  aircraft  from 
flying  over  your  city." 

Park  Ridge  haa  chosen  the  latter  approach. 
Small  towns  around  the  country  faced  with 
the  same  problem  are  beginning  to  take 
notice. 

As  a  sort  of  modern  giant  killer.  Park 
Ridge  has  boldly  taken  on  the  airlines  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  In  defense  of  a 
quieter  town. 

Aircraft  still  fly  over  the  city.  But,  says 
Mayor  Ball,  "we  have  much  less  noise  than 
3  years  ago."  No  other  suburb  can  say  that 
much. 

The  secret  Is  a  special  town  ordinance 
which  states  that  noise  "more  than  95  dec- 
ibels In  Intensity  shall  be  •  •  •  an  unusually 
loud  noise  and  is  prohibited." 

It  further  provides  for  the  police  chief  to 
levy  a  »10  to  $200  fine  on  Jets  making  too 
much  noise  over  Its  city.  In  effect.  Park 
Ridge  may  ticket  aircraft.  i 

To  monitor  the  noise  an  overnead  Jet 
makes,  the  police  use  a  special  truck  parked 
3  miles  from  the  end  of  O'Hare  runway  9/37. 

Using  a  radio,  a  policeman  identlflee  air- 
planes by  tuning  In  on  the  tower  frequency. 
As  the  plane  comes  over,  either  landing  or 
taking  off,  he  measures  the  amount  of  noise 
on  a  decibel  meter. 

The  type  of  plane,  airline,  and  decibel 
reading  are  recorded  for  each  flight.  This 
Information  is  given  to  the  airlines. 

SXVENTT-BIX  percent  OVKB   so   DXCXBBiB 

Last  September,  for  Instance,  76  percent 
of  the  flights  monitored  were  over  90  deci- 
bels. Twenty-seven  percent  were  over 
95  decibels.    That  Is  a  lot  of  noise. 

When  an  airline's  planes  exceed  the  tol- 
erance level  of  95  decibels,  representatives 
are  called  into  Mayor  Ball's  office  and  given  a 
stem  lecture. 

Olven  the  size  and  Importance  of  the  air- 
lines, the  results  have  been  almost  phe- 
nomenal. 

"We  have  made  the  airlines  aware  of  an 
extreme  noise  problem,"  asserts  Alderman 
James  D.  Cole.  "They  didn't  know  how 
much  noise  they  were  making  until  we  re- 
ccH'ded  it." 

Robert  Schwank,  assistant  chief  of  the 
FAA  tower  at  O'Hare,  says  that  noise  now  Is 
second  only  to  safety  as  a  concern  for  the 
airlines. 

runways  alternated 

When  weather  permits,  no  one  runway 
Is  used  for  too  long  a  time.  This  distributes 
the  noise  more  evenly  over  all  suburbs. 

The  approaches  to  O'Hare  over  northwest 
Chicago  and  Park  Ridge,  weather  permitting, 
are  not  used  by  4-englne  Jets  from  11  pjn. 
to  7  ajn. 


i  liiit-tii- 
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Pu-k  Rldg*  tutd  a  band  In  making  thsM 
cbangM. 

Bare  la  what  came  out  of  one  meeting  with 
oOclala  of  Trans  World  Airlines  and  Mayor 
BaU. 

TWA'a  chief  pilot  at  O'Bare,  R.  E.  Simp- 
kins,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  airline's  chief 
pilots  at  other  major  airports  directing  them 
to  change  their  flight  patterns  when  leaving 
O'Bare: 

"An  aircraft  taking  off  on  runway  (0/27) 
and  starting  a  turn  to  the  northwest  at  300 
feet  would  pass  directly  over  Park  Ridge's 
moat  sansltlve  area,"  be  wrote. 

"A  record  kept  by  Park  Ridge  •  •  •  showed 
18  of  our  flights  •  •  •  with  recorded  decibel 
roartlnga  above  05.  *  *  *  "In  summary,  when 
taking  off  on  runway  |9/37]  at  O'Hare  do 
not  start  yoxir  Initial  turn  at  300  feet  *  •  • 
(continue)  all  the  way  to  3.000  feet  before 
turning." 

HO  FLAXXB  TICKXriD 

By  not  turning  until  reaching  a  higher 
altitude  the  Jets  will  dump  much  less  noise 
on  the  city.  This  directive  Is  one  startling 
result  of  Park  Ridge's  efforts. 

Alderman  Cole  says  that  of  a  list  of  23 
noise- abatement  objectives,  all  but  a  few 
have  been  met. 

To  date  It  has  been  done  without  ticket- 
ing an  airplane.  If  the  airlines  refused  to 
pay  the  ticket,  Park  Ridge  could  be  expected 
to  take  matters  to  court. 

Such  a  court  battle  already  Is  being  waged 
by  one  New  York  suburb.  It,  too,  has  a  noise 
law,  which  Park  Ridge  used  as  a  pattern  for 
ita  own.  The  New  York  case  has  been  In  the 
courts  a  year  and  a  half. 

By  "being  reasonable."  Mayor  Ball  says, 
"Park  Ridge  has  managed  to  avoid  court  ac- 
tion." Yet,  his  city,  with  the  noise  law  be- 
hind it,  has  done  a  lot  to  limit  noise. 

Representative  Roman  C.  Pttcinbki,  of  the 
11th  District  In  Illinois,  has  fought  for  years 
to  limit  noise.  Bis  district  Is  at  the  foot 
of  CBare's  runways. 

mSWaT    RKCOMMKNDATION 

Despite  progress  In  at  least  Park  Ridge,  he 
says  a  poll  of  his  district  shows  41  percent 
of  the  people  are  "still  bothered  by  Jetplane 
notse." 


THE  OCTOPUS  IN  THE  STATEHOUSE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Saturday  Ehrening  Post  of 
Pebniary  12  carried  a  very  Interesting 
article  by  Trevor  Armbrister,  on  the 
financial  crisis  confronting  many  States 
and  the  need  for  reform  confronting 
State  governments.  The  article,  "The 
Octopus  in  the  Statehouse,"  analyzes 
some  of  the  problems  that  beset  State 
legislatures  today  as  a  result  of  an- 
tiquated constitutions,  fiscal  Insolvency, 
conflicts  of  Interest,  and  urban  growth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  fio  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Ths  OcTOPtra  nr  thx  STA-mioTTaK 
(By  Trevor  Annbrlster) 
(NoTS. — Oreed.  laziness,  Inefllclenoy,  waste, 
stupidity — there  are  many  forces  that  have 
been  strangling  and  bankrupting  our  State 
goremments.  But  today,  under  preamre 
troax  the  Supreme  Co\u^,  a  vast  process  of 
change  to  underway — threatening  some  of  us. 
promtoing  hope  to  others.  Bere  Is  a  nation- 
wide report — 1  year  In  the  making — on  the 
roots  of  a  major  Amartoan  problem  and  the 
sMTofa  for  a  aolTitioa.) 


BTIfPTOMB  OP  DSCUNK  IN  STATK  LBOIBLATXnUa : 
DBUNKXN  SPKKCHCS,  nSTnOHTS,  IMPB01CPTT7 
BABBKBSHOP     SINGING,     HOOTS    AND    CATCALLS 

The  small,  uncomplicated  world  of  Frank 
A.  Butchlns  began  to  crumble  shortly  after 
3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  May  14,  IMS. 
Nodding  glumly  to  his  colleagues,  the  tall, 
66-year-old  Republican  from  the  town  of 
Stannard  stepped  slowly  down  the  aisle  and 
took  his  seat  In  Vermont's  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. On  the  rostrum,  a  clerk  began  to 
call  the  roll:  "Adams,  Alexander,  Anderson, 
Andrew,  Arthur,  Balrd  •  •  •.-  The  vote 
was  on  a  bill  to  abolish  a  form  of  govern- 
ment that  had  existed  In  the  State  since 
1793.  Frank  Butchlns  knew  the  measure 
would  pass.  He  knew  also  that  It  would 
mean  the  end  of  his  political  career. 

Frank  Butchlns,  of  course,  had  never 
thought  of  himself  as  a  politician.  To  him 
the  word  was  odious.  It  conjured  up  Images 
not  at  all  In  keeping  with  his  personal 
credo.  He  liked  to  think  of  himself  Instead 
as  a  gentleman  fanner  Imbued  with  a  high 
sense  of  civic  duty.  This  sense  of  duty  had 
flrst  impelled  him  to  run  for  the  State  legis- 
lature In  1931.  As  the  representative  from 
Stannard  (population  113),  he  had  crusaded 
for  economy  in  government.  He  worried 
about  the  State's  mounting  debt,  and  he 
fought  hard  against  what  be  considered  to 
be  unnecessary  expenditures  In  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare.  Over  the  years  his  ef- 
forts seemed  to  meet  with  lees  and  less  suc- 
cess. The  total  State  budget — a  paltry  $16 
million  when  he  flrst  trudged  down  to  Mont- 
peller  In  1931 — had  already  soared  to  a  dizzy- 
ing 9135  million.  Now  It  seemed  likely  to 
climb  even  higher.  For  on  this  sweltering 
afternoon  In  May,  the  legislature  was  voting 
to  reapportion  Its  membership  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  thereby  purge  from  ofllce 
the  scores  of  small-town  representatives  who 
had  stood  together  for  so  long  as  the  last 
bastion  of  commonsense  dnd  frugality. 

"Myers,  Nelson,  Nolan,  O'Brien  •  •  *." 
The  clerk  droned  on  through  the  list  of  246 
legislators.  Inside  the  historic,  hlgh-cell- 
Inged  chamber,  the  temperature  climbed 
past  90  degrees.  A  few  men  peeled  off  their 
coats  and  milled  about  In  shirtsleeves. 
Frank  Hutchlns  kept  his  coat  on  and  stared 
straight  ahead.  "Wlquest,  Woodward,  Yeaw, 
Zamplerl  *  *  *."  At  last  the  roUcall  was 
over.  The  measure  had  been  approved  over- 
whelmingly. A  few  lawmakers  shouted  en- 
dorsement; cheers  broke  out  among  the 
spectators  In  the  balcony.  Alone  at  his  desk, 
Frank  Hutchlns  began  to  cry. 

Hutchlns  Is  only  one  of  several  hundred 
casualties  In  a  battle  that  has  been  raging 
for  almost  2  years  In  State  capitals  across 
the  Nation.  The  name  of  the  battle  Is  re- 
apportionment.' It  was  touched  off  In  June 
1964.  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  both  bouses  of  a  State  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population. 
The  decision  has  caused  consternation,  up- 
heaval, and  panic  and  subjected  the  High 
Court  to  flerce  attack.  Yet  by  changing  the 
complexion  of  the  legislative  branch,  reap- 
portionment has  also  given  the  States  a  flnal 
opportunity  to  reassert  themselves  as  mean- 
ingful units  of  government.  "It's  a  revolu- 
tion without  guns,"  saya  a  graying,  soft- 
spoken  Washington,  D.C..  attorney  named 
Charlea  S.  Rhyne.  "If  reapportionment 
hadnt  cotne  along,  the  States  would  be  prac- 
tically going  out  of  existence.  They'd 
reached  the  point  of  inaction  anyway." 

"Crlsla,"  perhaps,  would  be  a  more  appro- 
priate word.  Nearly  every  State  faces  the 
specter  of  further  Federal  encroachment  Into 
areas  it  once  considered  to  be  its  own  re- 
sponsibility. Nearly  every  State  faces  a  fiscal 
emergency.  Nearly  every  State  is  Ineffi- 
ciently and  wastefully  governed— stymied 
in  Its  actions  by  an  outmoded  constitution. 
Under  many  capital  domes,  stagnation  reigns. 
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For  the  citizens  of  the  States  the  result  la 
tragic — bad  government  In  all  Its  frustrating 
dispiriting  aspects.  All  this  U  acutely  ap-' 
parent  to  that  canny  breed  of  Journalist, 
the  statehouse  repcM-ter,  but  he  also  sees 
drama  and  levity,  for  he  is  witness  to  per- 
haps the  most  colorful  and  outrageous  spec- 
tacle that  American  politics  provides.  No- 
where  but  in  the  State  capitals  are  able  men 
quite  so  earnest  or  scoundrels  quite  so  base. 
And  nowhere  else  do  native  American  char- 
acters collect  in  such  profusion  to  display 
their  aasorted  traits. 

Consider,  for  example.  Nebraska  Senator 
Richard  Proud,  who  entered  the  chamber 
in  Lincoln  last  year  clad  in  striped  bib  over- 
alls— his  way  of  emphasizing  that  legis- 
lators are  the  people's  representatives.  "I'ln 
striking  a  blow  for  liberty."  he  announced. 
Consider  also  Joseph  Zaretzkl.  an  able  New 
York  senator  with  a  Rabelaisian  disregard 
for  daintiness.  Last  session  he  startled  hli 
colleagues  by  shouting  down  a  Republican 
suggestion  while  his  mouth  was  full  of 
banana.  Nearby  sat  his  rotund,  rosy-faced 
colleague.  Senator  Max  Turshen.  who  is 
known  for  his  ebullient  pronouncements 
that  he  is  "300  percent"  for  a  bill.  Noted 
Georgia  Joiirnallat  Celestine  Sibley  recalls 
that  on  the  flnal  night  of  the  1965  session. 
■Representative  Grover  Lee  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  train  calling.  Representatives  Howard 
Ralney  and  Ben  Jessup  gave  spirited  demon- 
strations of  automobile  auctioneering.  Rep- 
resentative Dewey  Rush  rose  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege  and  ended  up  by  singing 
a  coxintry  ballad.  "I've  Been  Banging  Around 
This  Old  Town  Too  Long."  Representative 
James  Hull  cried.  "Kill  the  bull,  kill  the  bull." 
whereupon  the  House  took  up  the  cry.  "Ol*. 

016." 

With  men  like  these  in  the  paneled  cham- 
bers, it  is  no  wonder  that  legislative  proceed- 
ings frequently  veer  off  into  areas  of  some- 
what less  than  momentous  slgnlflcance.  Last 
year  the  Maryland  Legislature  found  Itself 
unable  to  agree  on  a  reapportionment  plan, 
nor  could  it  act  on  bills  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  guns,  fair  housing,  equal  accen 
to  public  accommodations,  or  an  educational 
TV  network.  During  the  flnal  hours  of  the 
regular  session,  however,  while  the  clock  wai 
running  out,  the  senators  found  ample  time 
for  a  spirited  debate  on  the  location  of  a 
garbage  incinerator  in  the  city  of  Annapolis. 

For  years  New  Hampshire's  legislators  have 
expressed  concern  over  porcupines.  There  ii 
always  someone  who  Introduces  a  bill  to 
poison  the  animals,  and  someone  else  who 
says  the  State  should  no  longer  pay  bounties 
for  their  skins.  During  the  1965  session  law- 
makers decided  that  the  best  way  to  reduce 
the  porcupine  population  was  to  raise  the 
bounty  from  50  cents  to  76  cents  per  ani- 
mal. But  some  representatives  still  seemed 
troubled.  "How  can  you  tell  If  a  porcupine 
Is  really  a  native  of  New  Hampshire?"  one 
asked.  "How  can  you  be  sure  he  hasnt 
slipped  across  the  border  from  Vermont?" 

Florida  has  no  porcupine  problem,  but 
legislators  did  pass  a  bill  last  session  which. 
In  effect,  prohibits  monkeys  from  driving 
automobiles  on  State  highways.  Connecti- 
cut's lawmakers  deliberated  the  merits  of 
"an  aot  prohibiting  cats  from  roaming  at 
large."  And  in  North  Carolina  last  spring  • 
bill  aimed  at  protecting  alligators  won  pas- 
sage only  after  Senators  beat  back  amend- 
ments that  would  have  Included  elephanti 
and  kangaroos. 

For  pura  nonsense,  however,  few  legisla- 
tures can  rival  Tennessee's.  Last  session  It 
decided  that  the  Volunteer  SUte  needed  » 
poet  laureate  and  promptly  nominated  • 
gentleman  named  R.  M.  (Pek)  Ounn  for  the 
Job.  Most  Tenneeseans  knew  Ounn  only  ■> 
the  director  of  prison  servlcea  In  the  depart- 
ment of  correction.     But  suddenly  he  ••• 
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being  praised  as  the  authoij  of  a  poem  which 
read: 

When  I  came  to  th^  city,  boys 

I  sure  was  in  a  pidkle. 
For  deep  down  In  r^f  pocket. 

I  couldn't  flnd  a  ntlckel. 

Midway  in  the  debate  oT«r  Ounn's  quali- 
fications. Representative  Joan  Strong  Jumped 
up  to  suggest  that  her  colleagues  select  a 
poet  laureate  from  within  their  own  esteemed 
ranks.  And  she  had  Just  the  candidate: 
Representative  V.  P.  Ooddard,  who  had  once 
written  a  poem  beginning  "Sam  Houston,  you 
bum  •  •  •."  (Ounn  won.) 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Tennessee  session, 
the  talk  turned  to  nudism.  Representative 
A.  Oaines  Morton  was  against  it.  "I'd  like 
to  brmg  out  a  few  points,"  be  explained  one 
day — to  general  laughter.  Representative 
Charles  Oalbreath  then  roae  to  ask,  "Bow 
many  nudists  does  It  take  to  make  a  colony?" 
Morton  wasn't  sure,  but  he  thought  the 
answer  was  more  than  one.  Bis  colleagues 
took  his  word  for  It,  and  promptly  banned 
all  nudist  colonies  In  the  State. 

Such  tomfoolery  is  only  one  symptom  of 
the  general  decline  in  State  government. 
Other  symptoms  are  less  amusing.  In  Loui- 
siana, for  example.  State  Senator  Jack  Fruge 
was  to  go  on  trial  last  week  on  charges  that 
he  and  a  woman  In  the  State  conservation 
department  conspired  to  commit  forgery  to 
get  funds  from  the  senate  payroll.  In  Min- 
nesota last  fall  a  Federal  grand  Jury  indicted 
State  Insurance  Commlssioaer  Cyrvts  E.  Mag- 
nusson  on  charges  of  fraud  and  conspiracy 
In  connection  with  the  collapse  of  a  St.  Paul 
auto-Insurance  company.  la  Massachtisetts. 
after  conducting  a  3-year  probe,  the  State's 
crime  commission  reported  that  "The  reality 
has  been  worse  than  we  Imagined.  We  have 
observed  with  Indignation  tiM  ways  In  which 
some  of  the  most  highly  placed  and  power- 
ful figures  In  the  State  have  betrayed  the 
public  trust.  We  have  noted  with  increas- 
ing concern  the  moral  blindness  of  so  many 
who  have  appeared  before  ua  "  •  •."  Already, 
19  corporations  and  96  individuals — Includ- 
ing more  than  2  dozen  present  and  former 
public  officials — have  been  Indicted  on 
charges  ranging  from  bribery  to  the  flllng 
of  false  reports.  With  similar  scandals  grab- 
bing headlines  eUewhere,  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Image  of  State  goyemment  Is  woe- 
fully tarnished. 

"Geographically,  the  States  are  obsolete," 
Insists  Wrlter-Prof.  Jerome  Ellison.  "Their 
boundaries  were  drawn  on  the  bases 
of  political  realities  of  60  to  300  years  ago 
•  •  ♦.  The  States  have  moiM  often  than  not 
proved  to  be  failures  as  political  units.  They 
have  rarely  been  able  to  c^try  througl  ad- 
ministrative Jobs  more  complicated  than 
Jnalllng  out  license  plates  »  •  ♦.  In  many 
aspecu.  State  government  U  dead  and  ripe 
for  burying."  i 

Ellison's  elegy  seems  premature.  For  the 
States  today  still  retain  broad  powers.  They 
control  most  courts  and  pass  most  laws  af- 
fecting moet  citizens.  They  make  the  ground 
rules  for  local  governments,  They  levy  and 
collect  taxes.  They  regulate  Voting  and  con- 
ttol  the  police.  They  build  and  operate  pub- 
lic schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  They 
build  and  repair  most  roads  and  highways. 
T^ey  maintain  most  prlsona  and  hospitals. 
They  regulate  such  industrlas  as  banking  and 
Insurance.  The  States,  in  atoort,  attempt  to 
perform— In  Thomas  Jefferson's  phrase- 
whatever  acts  they  can  do  as  well  as  the 
national  Government." 

tK^*  <*l®culty  is  that  in  tjje  past  26  years 
we  line  of  separation  between  what  the 
otates  should  do  and  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
•nunent  should  do  has  become  increasingly 
luzry.  And  when  in  doubt,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  moved— not  always  wisely  but 
In  foM°"  *  ^TO(^  scale— to  take  up  the  slack. 
m  1983,  the  Federal  Government  operated  13 


grant-in-aid  programs  totaling  $229  million. 
Today,  it  maintains  roughly  120  such  pro- 
grams adding  up  to  $13.6  billion,  and  these 
programs  encompass  many  fields  previously 
left  to  the  States. 

What  moet  disturbs  State  officials  about 
some  of  the  recent  programs — aid  to  educa- 
tion, water  pollution,  the  war  on  poverty — is 
the  fact  that  they  ftinnel  Federal  dollars  di- 
rectly to  cities,  schools,  and  private  organi- 
zations. The  war  on  poverty,  for  example,  by- 
passes the  States  entirely  in  five  of  its  six 
separate  titles.  Last  year,  when  the  State 
Governors  fought  to  retain  the  right  to  veto 
local  antlpoverty  projects,  they  suffered  a 
galling  defeat.  Their  veto  power  had  to  be 
taken  away,  said  AntifKJverty  Program  Direc- 
tor Sargent  Shriver,  to  insure  that  "commu- 
nity action  is  not  stultified  by  State  action." 

"The  Federal  Government  Is  moving  to 
usurp  State  government  in  medicare,  educa- 
tion, poverty,"  warns  California  Assembly 
Speaker  Jesse  M.  Unruh.  "Pretty  soon,  there 
wont  be  anything  for  the  States  to  do  ex- 
cept maintain  a  police  force  and  issue  park- 
ing tickets." 

"The  States  are  Just  as  willing  to  do  what 
should  be  done  as  the  Federal  Government." 
says  Alabama's  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  ges- 
turing with  the  stump  of  a  decwl  cigar,  "but 
they  took  our  tax  sources  years  ago  and  you 
can't  assume  responsibilities  without  taxes." 
In  State  after  State  other  harried  executives 
bemoan  the  loss  of  Income  tax  revenues. 
And  while  revenues  were  vanishing,  they 
point  out.  the  States  have  had  to  shoulder  the 
brunt  of  the  population  explosion.  Through- 
out the  coimtry.  education  costs  have  sky- 
rocketed. Welfare  costs  have  risen  sharply 
too,  and  so  have  the  price  tags  on  highways, 
sanitation  systems,  and  hospitals.  Often  the 
States  have  failed  to  flnd  ways  to  flnance 
these  services  adequately,  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  had  to  help. 

But  money  is  Just  part  of  the  difficulty. 
Social  problems  today  are  not  only  more 
costly  to  tackle  but  vaster.  In^the  past,  moet 
of  a  State's  concerns  fltted  neatly  inside  its 
own  boundaries.  But  civil  rights,  unemploy- 
ment, education,  urban  sag  and  suburban 
sprawl — such  problems  are  now  scattered 
wlUy-nllly  across  State  Unes.  Because  the 
States  can  so  seldom  cooperate  on  common 
problems.  Federal  intervention  Is  inevitable. 

Contrary  to  the  popvUar  myth,  this  broad 
expansion  of  Federal  power  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted solely  to  the  activities  of  greedy  bu- 
reaucrats in  Washington.  To  a  surprising 
degree  the  States  have  psychologically  lost 
the  ability  to  solve  complex  problems.  In 
1953  (President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed a  special  commission  to  determine 
what  responsibilities  the  States  wanted  to 
take  back  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Commission  members  launched  a  lengthy 
probe,  then  reported  that  the  States  really 
didn't  want  to  recapture  a  single  Important 
function.  This  attitude  persists  today.  "We 
can  be  talking  about  a  problem  like  water 
pollution,"  says  Pennsylvania  Representative 
K.  LeRoy  Irvis,  "and  someone  will  get  up  and 
say,  'Let's  not  do  anything  on  a  State  level 
unUl  we  flnd  out  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's going  to  do.'    So  we  wait." 

"The  flrst  and  most  natural  attachment 
of  the  people  will  be  to  the  governments  of 
their  respective  States,"  wrote  James  Madi- 
son nearly  200  years  ago.  Today  that  at- 
tachment seems  tenuous  at  best.  Over  a 
martini  at  the  faculty  club  on  the  camptu 
of  New  Jersey's  Rutgers  University,  Political 
Science  Prof.  John  Bebout  says,  "State 
governments  have  become  relatively  less 
meaningful  ever  since  the  New  Deal.  A  whole 
generation  of  Americans  were  brought  up 
with  a  demonstration  that  basic  issues  could 
be  dealt  with  only  by  a  massive  national  pro- 
gram. They  gave  up  on  the  Stated."  Adds 
Laszlo  Ecker-Racz,  a  curly-haired,  Bun- 
garlan-born   economist:    "For   25   years   the 


United  States  has  been  taught  by  the  aca- 
demic community  that  the  States  are  on  the 
way  out." 

Ecker-Racz  points  out  that  a  major  share 
of  Federal  expansion  has  come  about  only  be- 
cause the  States  were  unwilling  to  act  In 
areas  where  they  had  both  time  and  re- 
sources. "Urban  areas,"  he  says,  "have  long 
tried  to  get  the  States  to  do  something  about 
public  bousing,  lu'ban  renewal,  and  water 
pollution.  The  States  were  reluctant  to  act. 
In  the  more  politically  oriented  atmosphere 
of  Washington,  where  the  value  of  votea  is 
recognized,  the  cities  found  a  ready  ear  and 
an  open  purse." 

In  the  past  4  years  Detroit  has  received 
more  than  $60  million  in  Federal  funds. 
"There's  an  almost  total  lack  of  Intereet,  lack 
of  help  on  the  part  of  the  State."  say  i  Mayor 
Jerome  Cavanagh.  "Then,  along  comes  the 
Federal  Government  and.  almost  apologeti- 
cally, it  gives  a  little  help.  The  Federal 
Govenunent  has  been  much  more  oriented 
toward  solving  the  real  problems  that  exlBt 
in  this  country,  and  those  problems  eztot 
In  urban  areas." 

Examples  of  State  default  are  easy  to  pin- 
point. Most  States  have  laws  against  vrattf 
pollution.  Yet  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  re- 
tain large  Industries,  they  enforce  these  laws 
lackadaisically.  Sometimes,  they  are  even 
more  cooperative.  In  1947.  for  instance,  the 
Florida  Legislature  passed  a  bill  allowing 
manufacturers  in  Taylor  County  to  pour 
their  Industrial  and  chemical  wastes  into  the 
Fenholloway  River. 

Today  the  Fenholloway  stinks.  Yet  during 
the  1966  session.  Senator  L.  P.  (Pete)  Gibson 
introduced  a  bill  to  allow  further  pollution 
of  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  legis- 
lature passed  the  measvue  and  sent  it  on  to 
the  Governor.  By  this  time,  opposition  had 
developed.  Gov.  Baydon  Burns  vetoed  the 
bill.  But  then,  in  one  of  those  Byzantine 
twists  that  typify  Florida  politics,  he  agreed 
to  let  another  bill  pass  which  states  that 
no  river  or  lake  can  be  polluted  unless  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  board  of 
conservation  are  followed.  Since  the  State 
board  of  conservation  has  no  rules  covering 
pollution,  anything  goes. 

Consider  also  the  fleld  of  medical  care.  In 
1960,  Congress  passed  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 
This  program  called  for  flnanclal  aid  from 
the  Federal  Government  but  insisted  on  a 
minimum  of  Federal  control.  It  offered  the 
States,  in  other  words,  an  opportunity  to 
prove  they  could  solve  the  problem  them- 
selves. Eventually,  28  States  took  advantage 
of  Kerr-Mills.  But  22  others  failed  to  tise  It 
in  any  way.    Enter  medicare. 

"State  governments  are  unequipped  to  iin- 
deretand  urban  problems,  let  alone  solve 
them."  says  Mayor  John  Collins  of  Boston. 
"How  can  anyone  logically  expect  any  State 
government  to  develop  the  expertise  to  pass 
on  a  program  like  urban  renewal — and  what 
is  the  sense  of  putting  300  people  to  work  In 
a  State  capital  trying  to  second  guess  what 
the  cities  are  doing?  Uncle  Sam  knows  what 
we're  doing.  I  say,  let  State  government 
ship  out." 

n.    THB    ONK    MAN,    ONK    VOXK    1CXS8 

Not  long  ago  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  the  State 
senate  was  locked  in  a  bitter  debate  over 
urban  renewal  when  up  Jumped  Senator 
Dempsey  Barron  with  a  remarkable  sugges- 
tion: "Don't  you  think  that  we  could  make  a 
good  argument  that  we  need  some  slumi  In 
America  so  people  can  realize  there  Is  some- 
where for  them  to  work  up  to?" 

How  Is  It  possible  for  State  governments  to 
be  so  out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  the 
urban  age?  A  primary  cause  of  the  illness  la 
the  malapportionment  of  State  legislatures,  a 
system  under  which  rural  representatives 
("The  Cornstalk  Brigade"  in  Ohio;  "Apple- 
knockers"  in  New  York;  "The  Kerosena 
Kult" — because   they   oppose   eleotrlcity — tn 
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Vermont)  har*  been  able  to  strangle  ttaetr 
colleagues'  attempt*  to  paaa  laws  smacking 
even  faintly  of  the  20th  century. 

This  malapportionment  Is  a  relatively  re- 
cent phenomenon.  The  original  constitutions 
of  36  States  provided  that  representation 
In  both  houses  of  a  State  legislature  should 
be  baaed  predominantly  on  population.  In 
TJ  of  these  States,  population  was  to  be  the 
sole  basU.  Until  1900,  most  States  obeyed 
their  own  constitutions  and  reapportioned 
every  10  years..  But  suddenly  they  stopped. 
One  reason  was  the  mass  migration  to  the 
cities,  a  migration  that  as  early  as  1930  gave 
urban  America  a  majority  of  the  population. 
Understandably,  rural  legislators  didn't  want 
to  reapportion  themselves  out  of  office.  But 
there  was  still  another  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered. By  IWO,  control  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and 
many  other  American  cities  had  fallen  Into 
the  clutches  of  corrupt  political  machines. 
The  vision  of  these  machines  extending  con- 
trol across  the  State  made  rural  lawmakers 
shudder. 

So  malapportionment  spread.  By  1900,  11.0 
percent  of  Connecticut's  population  could 
elect  a  majority  In  the  State's  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. Hartford  (population  183,178) 
had  two  delegates;  so  did  Union  (populaUon 
883) .  In  California.  State  Senator  Tom  Rees 
of  Los  Angeles  County  had  6.800.000  people  In 
his  district.  His  colleague.  Senator  William 
Symons.  Jr..  was  accountable  to  a  mere  16,300 
constituents  spread  over  three  barren  north- 
em  counties.  And  In  Vermont,  where  the 
vote  of  Prank  A.  Hutchlns  from  Stannard 
(population  113)  could  cancel  out  the  vote  of 
Richard  H.  Schmidt  from  Burlington  (popu- 
lation 3S,533) ,  some  districts  had  extremes  of 
987  to  1. 

"To  the  beleaguered,  smalltown  legislators 
m  an  unfriendly  world  of  cities,"  write 
Michigan  SUte  University  Profs.  Charles 
Press  and  Charles  R.  Adrian  In  the  Antloch 
Review,  "It  often  seems  as  If  they  are  them- 
selves the  last  stronghold  of  sanity  and  mo- 
rality. Low  taxes  and  simplicity  In  State 
government  are  [their]  goal." 

To  gain  these  ends,  the  rural  representa- 
tives have  seldom  needed  to  devise  programs 
of  their  own.  They  needed  only  tiie  power 
to  Impose  a  veto.  Where  malapportionment 
has  existed,  they  have  had  such  power,  and 
oft«n  they  have  used  It  mercilessly. 

Por  years  the  rural -dominated  Indiana 
Legislature  prohibited  Indianapolis  from  ac- 
cepting Pederal  grants  for  such  programs  ss 
xirban  renewal,  thereby  denying  the  city  an 
estimated  $40  million.  Nor  would  the  legis- 
lature allow  g&soline-tax  receipts  to  be  iised 
for  improving  the  city's  streets.  It  was  per- 
missible, however,  for  these  receipts  to  be 
used  to  pay  for  repairing  roads  and  highways 
outside  Indianapolis.  A  similar  situation  ex- 
ists in  Louisiana  where — despite  the  decay  of 
downtown  Baton  Rouge — the  legislature  still 
refuses  to  allow  Pederal  participation  In 
urban  renewal. 

In  Connecticut  not  long  ago.  the  legislature 
devised  a  State-aid  formula  that  gave  towns 
with  leas  than  500  population  »a7  19  per  stu- 
dent; cities  with  more  than  l(X).000  people  re- 
ceived only  1495  per  pupil.  By  the  same 
token.  In  Colorado,  suburban  JeSeraon  Coun- 
ty received  tlOO.OOO  more  in  State  school  aid 
than  Denver,  which  had  to  support  73.000 
more  students.  In  Alabama,  tiny  Ooosa 
County  with  only  10.000  residents,  few  cars, 
and  few  roads  to  maintain  receives  as  much 
from  the  State's  gasoline-tax  revenues  as  In- 
dustrial Birmingham  with  its  634.000  cltixens 
and  140,000  registered  automobiles. 

In  an  effort  to  force  their  State  to  obey  its 
own  constitution,  eradicate  malapportion- 
ment and  thereby  snuff  6ut  a  major  cause  of 
an  tl urban  discrimination,  nine  prominent 
Tennassssns  tiled  suit  in  19S9  against  their 
Mcretary  of  sUte.  Joe  C.  Carr.  since  1901, 
ttxere  had  been  no  change  in  Tennessee's 
leglslaUve  dutrlcu.    7et  although  the  Bute's 


major  cities — Mmnphls,  Nashville,  KnozvUle, 
and  ChatUnooga — had  grown  substantially 
during  that  period,  their  voters  could  elect 
only  10  of  the  State's  99  assemblymen.  The 
urban  plaintiffs  charged  that  malapportion- 
ment diluted  the  value  of  their  votes. 

After  a  succession  of  predictable  lower- 
court  defeats,  the  Tenness^ans  succeeded  In 
bringing  their  suit  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  High  Court  had  heard  such 
cases  before  and  always  rejected  them,  claim- 
ing It  lacked  Jurisdiction.  The  Court  had 
seemed  to  agree  with  the  late  Justice  Pellx 
Prankfurter.  who  in  1946  had  warned  of  the 
dangers  that  might  ensue  If  the  judiciary 
were  to  enter  the  "political  thicket"  of  legis- 
lative apportionment. 

Yet  always  before,  the  plaintiffs  in  reap- 
portionment suits  had  based  their  argument 
on  article  4,  section  4,  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion— the  so-called  guaranty  clause — which 
sajrs,  "The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  •  •  •  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment." But  Charles  Rhyne,  the  attorney 
for  the  Tennessee  plaintiffs,  decided  on  a 
different  attack.  He  would  base  his  appeal 
cm  the  "equal-protection  clause,"  the  pro- 
vision written  into  the  14th  amendment 
which  stipulates  that  no  State  "shall  deny 
to  any  person  •  •  •  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws."  His  strategy  succeeded.  On 
March  36.  1963,  In  deciding  Baker  v.  Carr, 
a  majority  of  the  Court  ruled  that  legisla- 
tive apportionment  was,  after  all,  a  legiti- 
mate judicial  issue. 

The  Court's  decision  opened  the  lower 
courts  of  the  Nation  to  a  flood  of  reappor- 
tionment cases.  Thirty-six  separate  suits 
were  flled  within  a  13-month  period.  Yet 
even  as  these  cases  entered  litigation,  the 
High  Court  was  moving  to  expand  its  own 
doctrine.  On  June  18,  1964 — In  whf.t  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  significant  Judicial 
decision  since  public  school  desegregation — 
a  6-to-3  majority  ruled  that  both  houses  of  a 
State  legislature  had  to  be  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  population.  No  longer  could 
history  or  social  and  economic  considerations 
be  given  weight.  The  Court's  pronounce- 
ment applied  directly  only  to  cases  in  Ala- 
bama, Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New 
York,  and  Colorado,  yet  it  implied  that  ur- 
ban dwellers  everywhere  could  attempt  to 
gain  fair  representation  by  filing  suit  in 
lower  courto.  Thus  it  spelled  upheaval  for 
all  but  a  handful  of  States. 

"Legislators  represent  people,  not  trees  or 
aores,"  wrote  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  in 
the  majority  opinion.  "Legislators  are  elected 
by  votars.  not  farms  or  cities  or  economic 
interest  •  •  •.  To  the  extent  that  a  citl- 
aen's  right  to  vota  is  debased,  he  Is  that 
much  less  a  citizen  •  •  •.  The  weight  of  a 
cttiaen's  vote  cannot  be  made  to  depend  on 
where  he  lives  •  •   •." 

Many  disputed  the  right  of  the  Court  to 
make  such  a  sweeping  decision.  Many  more 
wondered  whether  such  a  broad  intarpreta- 
tion  of  the  equal  protection  clause  would 
create  more  problems  than  It  solved.  Was  it 
htalthy,  for  example,  to  grant  populous" 
southern  California  near  absolute  domina- 
tion over  the  entire  State?  Writing  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review,  Attorney  Philip  Kur- 
land  accused  the  Court  of  "a  lack  of  work- 
meuillke  performance"  In  reaching  Its  con- 
clusions. And  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Illinois  Senator  Evekxtt  M.  Dikxsei*  charged 
that  the  Court  had  taken  "what  may  prove 
to  be  the  longest  step  toward  creating  a 
judicial  dictatorthlp  •  •  •" 

Of  the  six  esses  decided  ky  the  Court,  the 
one  that  aroused  the  most  vehement  criti- 
cism originated  in  Colorado.  In  1961  the 
State  leglalature  bad  devised  a  reapportion- 
ment plsm  which  ;ald  that  Hou  e  repreeenti- 
tlon  should  be  based  rol^ly  on  popu  atton. 
But  taking  into  account  the  size  and  diver- 
sity of  the  State,  the  plan  also  granted  con- 
sideration to  area  in  the  shapi  ?g  of  sena- 
torial distrlcu.       Placed  on  the  ballot  by 


popular  InltlatlTe,  the  plan  was  approved 
overwhelmingly  by  Colorado's  voters  whe- 
at the  same  time — rejected  another  proposal 
to  base  both  houses  strictly  on  population. 
Yet  now  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  avowed 
Intention  of  protecting  majority  rights,  was 
overruling  Colorado's  majority  vote.  To 
many  critics  of  the  Court,  the  legal  justifica- 
tion for  such  a  step  was  flimsy  at  best. 

As  the  champion  of  these  critics.  Senator 
DixKSKN  began  corralling  support  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  allow  the 
States  to  base  one  house  of  a  legislature  on 
"factors  other  than  population."  But  even 
as  his  drive  gained  momentum,  the  States 
were  struggling  to  meet  reapportionment 
deadlines  imposed  by  lower  courta.  And  the 
problems  the  States  faced  in  meeting  those 
mandates  seemed  almost  instirmountable. 
The  High  Court  had  ordered  the  States  to 
make  "an  honest  and  good-faith  effort  to 
construct  distrlcta  •  •  •  as  nearly  of  equal 
population  as  Is  practicable."  But  what. 
specifically,  did  "practicable"  mean?  Hoir 
much  leeway  did  it  allow  from  absolute 
mathematical  equality?  The  Supreme  Court 
had  handed  this  problem  to  the  lower 
courts — and  few  of  them  could  agree  on  s 
standard. 

A  second  major  obstacle  was  the  fact  that 
Qxany  State  constitutions  prohibited  the 
crossing  of  county  lines  In  the  creation  ol 
legislative  dlstrlcte.  Yet  without  crossing 
county  lines  It  was  almost  impossible  to  con- 
form to  the  High  Court's  "one-man,  one- 
vote"  requirement.  Then,  too,  there  were 
the  knotty  problems  of  personal  loyalty  and 
friendship.  As  one  California  senator  put  It, 
"How  do  you  tell  a  man  you've  worked  with, 
voted  with,  and  drank  with  for  30  years  that 
bis  services  are  no  longer  needed?" 

In  State  after  State  chaos  ensued.  In 
CaUfomla  the  senate  voted  to  split  the  State 
in  half  rather  than  submit  to  a  plan  that 
would  transfer  power  to  Los  Angeles  County. 
Connecticut's  legislators  stalled  until  the  last 
possible  moment,  reapportioned  only  after  a 
three-Judge  panel  ordered  a  Yale  University 
computer  expert  to  do  the  Job.  In  Washing- 
ton a  reapportionment  battle  deadlocked  the 
legislature  for  47  days  and  stjmiled  the  pas- 
sage of  all  but  minor  housekeeping  bills.  In 
Vermont  one  representative  suggested  that 
his  colleagues  chain  themselves  to  their 
desks — to  avoid  giving  up  their  seats.  And  in 
Florida,  during  one  afterhours  argument 
about  the  unorthodox  tactics  of  the  reappor- 
tioners.  Representative  Claude  Wlngate  beat 
up  Representative  Bill  Basford  and.  lor  the 
rest  of  the  session.  Basford  wore  dark  glasses. 
"I'd  rather  fight  than  ewltch."  he  said 

Despite  occasional  outbursts  of  bellicosity. 
legUlators  across  the  Nation  grudgingly  con- 
formed to  lower  court  mandates.  The  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  seemed  doomed;  further  le- 
gal appeals  seemed  futUe.  But  January  1, 
1966,  legislatures  In  39  States  had  appor- 
tioned themselves — with  varying  degrees  of 
success — and  most  of  the  rest  were  begin- 
ning to  follow  suit. 

Prom  a  political  standpoint  reapportion- 
ment ahould  boost  the  fortunes  of  Bepub- 
Ucans  in  the  South.  Southwest  and  West: 
Democrata  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
West.  Minority  groups  will  have  a  new 
voice — as  witness  the  election  of  10  Negroes 
to  Georgia's  State  legislature.  And  despite 
the  dire  predictions  of  conservatives,  blg-cltr 
poliUcal  machines  will  not  gain  a  hammer- 
lock  on  State  government.  Says  William 
J.  D.  Boyd  of  the  National  Municipal  League: 
"The  euburbs,  and  in  the  long  run  only  the 
suburbs,  will  gain  from  reapportionment." 

Census  figures  back  up  his  analysis.  Of 
the  15  maior  U.S.  cites,  only  Houston  has 
grown  faster  than  Ita  surrounding  suburbs 
flnce  1950.  Most  major  cities  have  lost  pop- 
ulat  ons.  Somehow  it  seems  ironic  that  » 
battle  originally  waged  on  behalf  of  the  dtl* 
has  been  won  on  behalf  of  the  suburbs- 
And  the  else  of  that  suburban  victory  is  sl- 
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ready  becoming  apparent.  Under  a  strict 
one-man,  one-vote  reapportionment  plan  in 
New  York,  for  example.  New  York  City  will 
gain  roughly  a  6-percent  increase  in  rep- 
resentation. Suburban  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
counties,  however  will  get  a  100-percent  in- 
crease. In  Colorado  the  subtu-bs  of  Denver 
have  already  gained  far  mora  than  the  city 
Itself.  And  In  Michigan,  Detroit  actually  lost 
all  seats  to  ita  booming  subur'bs. 

As  one  of  the  first  States  to  complete  a 
session  with  a  reapportioned  legislature, 
Michigan  provides  a  hint  of  what  urban 
voters  can  expect.  Like  theii!  rural  predeces- 
sors, Michigan's  bright-eyed  newcomers  evi- 
denced concern  over  "moral"  issues:  They 
turned  down  bills  which  would  have  given 
Detroit  permission  to  sell  liquor  on  Sunday 
and  allow  dogracing  In  the  Motor  City.  But 
they  also  Increased  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation and  mental  health,  hoisted  workmen's 
and  unemployment  compeoaatlon  by  sub- 
stantial amounU  and  provided  homestead 
exemptions  for  senior  citizens. 

Reapportionment  In  Michigan  not  only 
produced  a  legislature  more  'willing  to  grap- 
ple with  tirban  problems.  It  also  focused  at- 
tention on  some  of  the  mora  obsolescent  as- 
pects of  the  State's  governmant.  As  a  result, 
Oct.  Oeorge  Romney  succeeded  in  his  effort 
to  reduce  the  number  of  executive  boards, 
bureaus  and  commissions  friom  an  unman- 
ageable 140  to  a  streamlined  19. 

What  happened  in  Michigan  is  likely  to 
happen  elsewhere — thereby  Justifying  a  the- 
ory held  by  many  political  sclentlsta  that  re- 
apportionment's "fringe  benefits"  will  be  just 
u  significant  in  the  long  rvn  as  the  overt 
advantages  gained  from  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  seats. 

m.   WHT    STATKS    STAXVX    fOB    DOLLAKS 

Obviously,  reapportionment  is  no  miracle 
drug.  MassachusetU,  for  ex|itnple,  has  been 
fairly  apportioned  for  years,  yet  Incompe- 
tence and  corruption  have  barnacled  ita  gov- 
ernment. And  more  ails  Florida  than  the 
underrepresentatlon  of  Dade  County. 

Among  the  most  serious  ot  the  problems 
confronting  the  States — a  problem  that  re- 
apportionment alone  cannot  solve — ^is  the 
lack  of  adequate  financial  resources.  The 
gravity  of  the  problem  is  deceptive  for — on 
the  surface  at  least — the  States  appear  to 
have  plenty  of  money.  Since  1948  State  and 
local  government  expenditijires  have  sky- 
rocketed from  918  billion  to  more  than  866 
billion.  In  1966  these  gorernmente  will 
spend  more  for  goods  and  services  than  the 
Pederal  Government.  And  Btate  and  local 
expenditures  are  rising  8  percent  a  year — 
double  the  national  growth  raite. 

Some  optimists  like  to  say  that  these  ris- 
ing revenues  mirror  econcmik:  health.  Ac- 
tually, they  only  parallel  the  population  In- 
crease— an  Increase  that  haa  already  placed 
incredible  burdens  on  State  ahd  local  govern- 
ment resources. 

To  cushion  these  burdens  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment has  enormously  increased  Ita  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments,  Pederal  law, 
Iwwever.  has  dictated  where  most  of  the 
money  could  be  spent,  and  the  States  have 
*»ad  to  raise  more  than  80  percent  of  their 
budget  Increases  by  themselves.  The  States 
today  collect  five  times  as  much  money  as 
they  did  30  years  ago,  yet  the  sum  Is  still  not 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  citlaena  for 
an  ever-increasing  variety  of  services.  As  a 
wstUt,  more  and  more  States  have  been  facing 
fiscal  crisis. 

In  Ohio  3  years  ago,  the  situation  was  so 
crttlcal  that  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  had  to  fire 
3.000  recently  hired  State  employees,  order 
all  State  agencies  to  cut  back  spending  by 
10  percent  and  ask  State  jobholders  to  work 
on  Washington's  and  Uncoln's  Birthdays. 
•jMsachusetta  today  U  practically  Insolvent. 
Tne  State  desperately  needs  8200  million  to 
Balance  lu  budget,  improve  education,  and 
••Ip  lU  hard-pressed  cities  and  towns.    Gov. 


John  A.  Volpe  has  submitted  six  separate 
sales  tax  bills  to  the  legislature,  but  all  have 
been  defeated.  In  Pennsylvania  the  outlook 
Is  equally  gloomy.  Today  the  State  haa  a 
surplus.  But  because  of  future  expenses  al- 
ready mandated  by  the  legislature,  that  sur- 
plus wUl  evaporate  soon.  Pennsylvania's  6- 
percent  sales  tax  is  the  Nation's  highest. 
Now  lawmakers  face  a  cruel  decision:  They 
must  extend  the  sales  tax  to  include  addi- 
tional Items,  find  an  entirely  new  source  of 
revenue  or  throw  up  their  hands  and  declare 
bankruptcy.  "We're  right  on  the  edge  of 
disaster,"  says  Bepn-esentative  K.  LeRoy  Irvis. 
"This  could  be  the  final  precipice." 

How  have  the  States  embroiled  themselves 
in  such  dllenmias?  There  is  no  single,  simple 
answer.  Fratricidal  competition  for  indus- 
try, of  course,  has  been  a  factor.  All  too 
often.  State  officials  use  tax  exemptions  to 
lure  new  businesses,  thereby  depriving  States 
of  possible  revenue.  Louisiana,  for  example, 
exempted  8486  million  worth  of  new  planta 
and  eqxilpment  last  year. 

A  second  factor  is  the  natural  resistance  of 
both  legislators  and  voters  to  further  tax 
increases,  a  resistance  that  stiffened  when 
the  Federal  Government  began  to  cut  ita 
taxes.  Yet  probably  the  most  important 
cause  of  the  crisis  is  that  the  States  are  bur- 
dened by  unbelievably  archaic  tax  structures. 
"They're  really  not  structures  at  all,"  says 
W.  Brooke  Graves,  a  courtly,  white-haired 
specialist  on  State  government  at  the  Library 
of  Congress.  "They're  just  a  crazy  patch- 
work— an  unearthly  jumble  of  conflicting 
and  overlapping  provisions."  Louisiana,  for 
example,  levies  47  different  State  taxes,  and 
13  separate  agencies  are  needed  to  collect  all 
the  money. 

Most  State  taxes  produce  a  yield  p>ropor- 
tlonate  only  to  general  economic  growth,  yet 
State  expenditures  are  fast  outpacing  tbls 
economic  growth.  Obviously,  the  States 
need  a  tax  that  keeps  pace  with  expendi- 
tures. The  logical  candidate  Is  the  Income 
tax.  But  In  the  United  States  last  year  the 
personal  Income  tax  accounted  for  only  14 
percent  of  total  State  tax  collections.  Seven- 
teen States  have  no  Income  tax.  Of  those 
that  do  use  an  Income  tax,  some  apply  it 
halfheartedly,  others  unfairly.  Unless  ez- 
pendlturee  stop  rising  faster  than  economic 
growth — an  vmlikely  prospect — or  unless 
the  States  enact  more  effective  Income  taxes, 
the  gap  between  what  the  States  pay  out 
and  what  they  take  in  will  grow.  Ptscal 
crisis  will  evolve  into  fiscal  disaster. 

Most  Americans  find  all  this  talk  about 
fiscal  crisis  somewhat  unreal.  Businesses 
that  go  bankrupt  often  cease  to  exist,  but 
for  a  State  to  stop  functioning  ch'  pass  out 
of  existence — this  wotild  be  impossible.  So 
people  don't  worry  until  they  discover  that 
all  those  services  they  demand  from  their 
State  governments — schools,  roads,  hospi- 
tals— are  either  Inadequate  or  unavailable. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  New  Jersey.  As  the  Nation's  most 
urban  State.  New  Jersey  ranks  first  in  traffic 
density.  Yet  only  HawaU  spends  leas  per 
capita  on  roads  and  highways.  New  Jersey 
ranks  47tb  In  State  welfare  aid  and  4Sth  in 
per  capita  education  expenditures.  The 
State's  health  programs  are  In  dismal  aha^. 
And  so  prevalent  Is  urban  blight  that  the 
nickname  "Garden  State"  seems  a  macabre 
Joke. 

This  rapid  decline  In  State  services  was  not 
Inevitable.  (New  Jersey  ranks  seventh  In 
per  capita  wealth.)  It  came  about  only  be- 
cause the  State's  leaders  were  unwilling  to 
act  responsibly.  In  1937  the  legislature  did 
muster  the  coiu-age  to  pass  a  sales  tax.  But 
later  the  tax  was  repiealed.  and  New  Jersey 
lurched  along,  confident  that  it  could  meet 
ita  needs  by  slapping  taxes  on  motor  fuels, 
car  registrations,  cigarettes,  liquor,  and  parl- 
mutuel  betting.  The  few  legislators  who 
called  for  a  broad-baaed  levy  on  Income  or 
retail  aales  were  hooted  off  the  floor. 


So  the  State  didn't  bother  to  pay  for 
schools  or  hospitals  or  roads.  It  merely 
thrust  these  ooeta  on  already  overburdened 
local  governmenta  and  told  them  to  raise  the 
money  with  a  prop>erty  tax.  Tbe  local  gov- 
u^nmenta  complied,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  shambles.  In  some  commxinities  the  rate 
is  5  percent  of  value— or  an  annual  tax  of 
$500  on  a  $10,000  home.  To  retired  persons 
or  those  with  fixed  incomes,  such  a  rate  is 
murderous. 

Today  New  Jersey's  per  capita  property 
taxes  are  cmiong  the  Nation's  highest.  And 
although  it  has  long  been  apparent  that  they 
have  reached  a  ceiling  beyond  which  they 
cannot  reasonably  go,  legislators  have  chosen 
to  ignore  the  problem.  In  1963  the  Senate 
majority  leader  couldnt  find  a  single  name 
to  add  to  his  own  as  coeponsor  of  new  tax 
bills  needed  to  balance  the  budget.  Yet  un- 
til new  revenue  sources  are  tapped,  the  State 
will  never  have  the  money  it  requires  for 
education,  welfare,  highways,  and  public  In- 
stitutions. "We've  had  some  men  in  key 
positions  who  just  don't  believe  the  needs  of 
the  people  ought  to  be  met,"  says  Rutgers 
Prof.  John  Bebout.  "There's  been  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence  as  regards  State  needs." 

rv.  coNsrmrnoNS  that  cbippi.x 

States  like  New  Jersey  are  in  fiscal  dif- 
ficulty today  primarily  because  of  inade- 
quate effort.  In  other  States,  legislators'  at- 
tempta  to  streamline  archaic  tax  structurea 
are  often  stymied  by  constitutional  restric- 
tions. "We  end  up  in  incredible  binds," 
complains  Representative  Abner  Mikva,  of 
nilnols.  "We  can't  do  anything  that  com- 
monsense  tells  us  to  do  because  the  revenue 
article  of  1848  tells  us  we  can't." 

Some  of  these  fiscal  restrictions  are  quaint. 
California's  constitution,  for  example,  con- 
tains a  clatise  relating  to  the  taxing  of  nut- 
bearing  trees  under  4  years  of  age.  Other 
restrictions,  however,  are  tragic  obstacles. 
The  constitutions  of  Illinois,  Florida,  Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Wash- 
ington flatly  prohibit  lavnnakers  from  ever 
enacting  a  graduated  income  tax.  In  Ala- 
bama, 87  percent  of  all  State  revenues  are 
earmarked  by  the  constitution  for  specific 
purposes  such  as  hospitals  or  schools.  In 
Louisiana,  the  figure  Is  86  percent;  In  Ten- 
nessee. 77  percent.  These  provisions  not  only 
usurp  the  legislative  function;  they  also 
make  it  difficult  for  the  State  to  allocate 
money  for  pressing  needs. 

Equally  serious  are  the  debt  limitations 
imposed  by  many  State  constitutions.  Wis- 
consin is  not  allowed  to  borrow  more  than 
$100,(X)0;  Washington  not  more  than  8400,- 
000;  Pennsynranla  not  more  than  $1  million. 
Moet  States,  to  be  sure,  have  found 
a  gimmick  to  circumvent  such  restrictions. 
They  merely  create  private  "authorities" 
that  issue  revenue  bonds  outaide  a  State's 
jurisdiction.  Yet  this  kind  of  financing  has 
several  drawbacks.  One  is  that  authority 
borrowing  often  encourages  waste.  "It's  so 
much  easier  to  get  questionable  projecta 
okayed  under  an  authority  setup,"  explains 
Pennsylvania  Budget  Directcv-  Martin  Brack- 
bill.  "There's  no  real  pressure  on  anyone 
to  stay  within  the  budget."  A  second  draw- 
back is  that  authority  bonds  cost  more  than 
revenue  bonds  floated  directly  by  the  State. 

In  theory,  at  least.  State  constitutions 
should  contain  only  fundamental  provlslcms 
for  the  organization  of' government  and  tbe 
rlgbta  of  citizens.  In  actuality  they  harbor 
an  incredible  maze  of  pettiness.  Louisiana's 
constitution,  for  example,  is  237,000  words 
long  and  has  had  to  be  amended  463  times. 
(The  U.S.  Constitution  contains  only  6,7(X) 
words  and  34  amendmenta.)  It  devotes  five 
pages  to  the  financing  and  management  of 
the  Upper  Pentalba  apartment  building  in 
New  Orleans;  it  also  seta  up  a  board  of  ooo- 
trol  for  the  New  Basin  Canal  and  Shell  Road; 
the  New  Basin  Caiua  and  Shell  Roail  no 
longer  exista. 
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In  M&ryland  the  constitution  contain*  383 
separate  provisions.  One  clause  bans  hered- 
itary titles;  another  details  the  organization 
of  the  Baltimore  Parking  Authority.  Ken- 
tucky's celebrated  docxunent  prohibits  of- 
flceholdera  from  dueling.  And  Idaho's  con- 
stitution, according  to  Oov.  Robert  Smylle,  Is 
stlU  "filled  with  the  cobwebs  of  bigotry,  sus- 
picion and  restraint." 

The  vast  majority  of  State  constitutions 
were  drafted  In  the  ISth  and  19th  centuries, 
when  government  was  Implicitly  regarded  as 
a  necessary  evil  and  not  a  positive  Instru- 
ment of  society.  Implicit,  too,  was  an  as- 
Bximptlon  that  elected  officeholders  could 
never  be  trusted.  Obviously  their  powers 
had  to  be  held  In  check.  In  providing  such 
checks  these  constitutional  framers  merely 
followed  the  principles  of  Andrew  Jackson: 
demand  frequent  elections  with  lengthy  bal- 
lots, stipulate  short  terms  of  office,  prevent 
officeholders  from  succeeding  themselves  no 
matter  how  competent  they  prove  to  be. 
Above  all,  neuter  the  Governor's  ability  to 
govern  by  surrounding  him  with  a  swarm  of 
elected  assistants. 

Today  most  Americans  no  longer  think  of 
government  as  a  necessary  evil.  They  de- 
mand, instead,  that  government  act  to  solve 
their  problems.  Tet  they  stymie  action  by 
keeping  Intact  the  Stote  constitutional  re- 
strictions of  a  century  ago.  In  14  States  the 
Governor  still  serves  a  3-year  term.  In  an- 
other li  States  he  cannot  succeed  himself. 
North  Carolina's  constitution  deprives  the 
Governor  of  hU  veto  j)ower.  In  other  States 
the  same  result  Is  achieved  by  different 
means. 

"Mors  often  than  not,"  says  University  of 
Utah  law  professor,  John  J.  Flynn,  "executive 
power  Is  vested  In  a  troika  of  elected  officials 
or  In  a  ■imllar  unwieldy  vehicle  of  adminis- 
tration which  renders  the  State  leaderleos 
•xoept  In  such  Important  areas  of  exclusive 
gubernatorial  power  as  Issuing  proclama- 
tions declaring  a  State  pickle  week. 

In  Maine,  for  example,  Oov.  John  H.  Reed 
la  hamstrung  by  an  elected  seven-man  execu- 
tive councU  which  must  consent  to  his  ap- 
polntmenu  and  give  its  approval  before 
funds  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  treasury. 
Until  quite  recently  a  similar  situation  pre- 
vailed in  Massachusetts.  "When  I  came  into 
office,"  recalls  former  Oov.  Endlcott  Peabody, 

"I  could  appoint  only  one  department  head 

my  commissioner  of  administration.  Every- 
one else  had  already  been  appointed." 

According  to  Pennsylvania's  constitution. 
Oov.  WUliam  Scranton's  appointments  must 
be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
State  senate.  In  theory  this  sounds  sensible. 
Tet  because  the  Republicans  in  Harrisburg 
cannot  claim  that  majority  ( and  also  because 
DemocraU  there  wou^d  make  the  time  of 
day  a  partisan  issue),  many  of  Scranton's 
appointments  have  not  yet  been  confirmed. 
State  boards,  bureaus  and  commissions  must 
limp  along  at  reduced  strength. 

If  archaic  constitutions  fragment  the  Gov- 
ernor's ability  to  govern,  they  pulverize  the 
legislature's  power  to  legislate.  Members  of 
Congress  and  most  city  councilmen  are  al- 
lowed to  meet  as  long  and  often  as  necessary 
to  solve  their  problems.  Yet  the  constitu- 
tion* of  15  States  prohibit  legislators  from 
meeting  in  regular  session  any  longer  than 
00  days  every  2  years. 

These  mandatory-adjournment  deadlines 
often  generate  oonfiislon.  During  the 
flrat  a  months  of  Connecticut's  1063  session 
only  five  blUs  were  Pffsed.  And  then,  as 
writer  James  N.  MlUer  feulled  In  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Review,  "th^^bagan  to  come 
through  In  Increasing  numbers — 4,000  In 
all — droning  through  so  fast  and  furiously 
during  the  final  few  days  that  many  mem- 
bers had  no  idea  what  they  were  voting  on 
and  the  legislature  actuaUy  adjoximed  while 
forgetting  to  pass  an  easenUal  •6.4-mllUon 
•ducaUon  bUl."  ' 


DAirlng  a  normal  session,  the  average  legis- 
lature will  consider  roughly  3,600  bills.  The 
figure  Is  rising  rapidly.  Some  lawmakers 
don't  worry  about  the  Increase  (Maryland 
Representative  John  Mclnemey  smiles  as  be 
cites  a  colleague's  rule  of  thumb:  "If  a  bill 
Is  over  3  pages.  It  can't  be  any  good") .  Tet 
those  who  are  conscientious  find  the  sheer 
physical  challenge  insurmountable.  "Tou 
cant  begin  to  read,  let  alone  study  all  the 
bills,"  says  Illinois  Representative  Adlai 
K.  Stevenson  m.  "Tou  don't  have  any  idea 
what  you're  voting  on,  so  you  end  up  voting 
your  faith  In  or  distrust  of  the  sponsor. 
Tou  make  all  sorts  of  mistakes,  and  you 
have  to  spend  most  of  your  time  correcting 
the  mistakes  of  previous  sessions." 

Perhaps  more  significant  than  the  Increase 
In  the  volume  of  legislation  is  the  Increase 
In  Its  complexity.  L&at  March  17 — a  typical 
day — ^Tennessee's  lawmakers  were  asked  to 
vote  on  26  bills  and  one  resolution  relating 
to:  tax  assessment  of  railroads,  the  sound- 
ness of  Government  retirement  programs, 
the  payments  of  health-  and  accident-in- 
surance proceeds  to  podiatrists,  the  Inter- 
state nuclear  compact,  the  time  of  payment 
of  reciprocity  taxes,  the  registration  of 
leased  automobiles,  commxinlty-antenna- 
televlslon  services,  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  rape  or  robbery,  and  detection 
of  lung  disease  among  firefighters.  Even 
with  staff  assistance  Tennessee's  lawmakers 
would  be  bard-preesed  to  consider  the  mer- 
its of  all  these  bills  In  one  day.  But  In- 
dividual leglslatcvs  in  Nashville  have  no  staff 
assistants  at  all.  And  their  predicament  Is 
commonplace.  Although  most  States  main- 
tain legislative-reference  bureaus  or  re- 
search councils,  these  groups  are  usually 
sadly  understaffed.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
legislative  council  Is  supposed  to  recommend 
legislation  and  prepare  research  reports. 
Tet  its  annual  budget — $3,600 — Is  so  small 
that  it  can't  pay  even  for  a  single  staff 
member. 

To  get  around  such  restrictions  as  the 
mandatory-adjournment  deadline,  more  and 
more  legislatures  have  been  holding  special 
sessions.  Tet  even  then,  in  24  States,  they 
run  Into  constitutionally  prescribed  time 
limits.  And,  often  they  are  allowed  to  dis- 
cuss only  those  Items  placed  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's "call  sheet." 

Also  Included  in  most  State  constitutions 
are  clauses  detailing  the  exact  amount  of 
lawmakers'  compensation.  Over  the  years 
the  salairies  of  Members  of  Congress  have 
Increased  gradually  and  now  stand  at  a  re- 
spectable $30,000  annually.  Tet  the  salaries 
paid  most  State  lawmakers  still  are  based 
on  a  plnchpenny's  estimate  of  19th-century- 
boardlnghouse  costs. 

In  New  Hamp>shlre,  for  example,  legislators 
receive  tlOO  a  year,  often  hire  out  as  race- 
track ushers  to  supplement  their  income. 
Rhode  Island  pays  its  capltol  doorkeepers 
WOO  a  year — twice  as  much  as  It  doles  out 
to  Its  lawmakers.  (This  may  explain  why  a 
former  senator  is  now  a  doorkeeper.)  And 
In  Oklahoma  legislators  earn  even  less  than 
janitors  in  State  mental  Institutions. 

Partly  because  of  the  salary  scale,  the  career 
of  the  average  State  legislator  is  short.  Of 
Michigan's  110  house  members,  66  were  new 
last  year.  In  Colorado  86  of  66  representa- 
tives were  serving  first  terms.  And  In  In- 
diana, because  of  the  swarm  of  Inexperienced 
newcomers,  the  press  corps  referred  to  the 
lower  chamber  as  the  "Greenhouse." 

In  State  after  SUte  a  visiting  reporter 
hears  stories  of  outstanding  legislators  who 
had  to  resign  simply  because  they  couldn't 
afford  to  serve  any  longer.  "If  a  man  wants 
to  do  a  good  job  for  his  constituents."  says 
Pennsylvania  representative  K.  LeRoy  Irvls, 
"he  must  deny  his  family.  I  think  that's  un- 
fair." 

Ev«n  the  most  nobly  Intentloned  and  ear- 
nest legislators  often  must  feel  like  giving 
up.    Everything  conspires  to  make  their  taak 


incredibly  difficult.  Of  every  $10  spent  by 
the  average  State  government,  less  than  2 
cents  goes  to  pay  for  legislative  expense*. 
Only  a  hJbdful  of  States  provide  offices  or 
secretaries,  so  most  legislators  have  to  op- 
erate out  of  rented  motel  rooms.  "Our  lack 
of  facilities  Is  a  crime,"  says  Colorado's  able 
Representative  Mark  Hogan.  "0\ir  floor 
desk  is  our  one  and  only  base.  We  have  no 
place  for  study  or  quiet  or  personal  confer- 
ences." 

Why,  then,  do  Hogan  and  scores  of  other 
competent  men  bother  to  serve?  A  crev- 
cut  Kentucky  senator  named  Vernon  Mc- 
Olnty  put  his  finger  on  perhaps  the  best 
explanation.  "After  serving  one  term  there 
In  the  capital  and  seeing  what  can  happen," 
he  said,  "you  feel  you  have  to  go  back  Just 
to  protect  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth." 

V.   BXDLAM  IM  THK  STATI  RO>D8K 

Unable  or  unwilling  to  do  their  Job,  law- 
makers often  seek  bizarre  releases  for  their 
energies.  Journalist  Willie  Morris  recalls  a 
remarkable  moment  during  the  1961  session 
of  the  Texas  Legislature:  "One  legislator 
pulled  the  cord  out  of  the  amplifier  system: 
another  hit  him  from  the  blind  side  with 
a  tackle;  there  was  mass  pushing,  hitting, 
clawing,  and  exchanges  about  one  another's 
wives,  mistresses,  and  forebears.  Sweet- 
hearts and  wives  •  •  •  cowered  near  th« 
desk.  In  the  middle  of  the  brawl  a  barber- 
shop quartet  of  legislators  quickly  formed 
at  the  front  of  the  chamber  and  *  •  •  sang, 
"I  Had  a  Dream.  Dear." 

In  Maryland  In  1966  House  Speaker  Marvin 
Mande  adjotirned  a  drunken  session  by  con- 
fessing. "We  can't  go  on  like  this."  In  Ala- 
bama a  few  years  ago.  Senator  Harlan  Allen 
app>eared  at  a  Temperance  Committee  hear- 
ing and  made  speech  against  demon  rum. 
Curiously,  after  a  long  lunch,  he  reversed 
his  field  and  ^oke  in  praise  of  demon  rum. 
Then  a  bottle  dropped  from  his  pocket  and 
fell  to  the  floor  where  it  soon  became  the  ob- 
ject of  a  soccer  game. 

Drinking  on  the  floor  of  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature has  been  prohibited  ever  since  one 
night  In  1967  when  half  the  members  be- 
came Inebriated  and  passed  a  tax  on  soft 
drinks  sold  at  dog  tracks.  That  ruling, 
however,  has  not  entirely  dimmed  lawmakers' 
enjoyment  of  a  ripping  good  time.  During 
a  special  reapportionment  session  last  June, 
a  number  of  legislators  engaged  in  a  free- 
for-all  and  pool-dumping  spree  at  a  posh 
Tallahassee  motel.  Senator  Welborn  Daniel 
sprayed  his  colleagues  with  a  portable  flre 
extinguisher.  Former  State  Beverage  Direc- 
tor L.  Grant  Peeples  lost  his  shirt  In  the 
melee.  The  wife  of  one  legislator,  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  female  motel  guests, 
tossed  a  senator  Into  the  swimming  pod. 
As  if  In  anticipation  of  such  high  jinks,  a 
sign  had  appeared  in  the  window  of  the 
motel  a  few  mornings  earlier  addressed  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  pro  tempore  Baldy 
Strickland,  It  said,  "Please  Go  Home." 

For  lawmakers  who  want  to  work  off  their 
frustrations  without  being  quite  so  physlcsl. 
there  Is  a  second  potential  release.  Tbey 
can — and  do — spend  huge  amounts  of  time 
deliberating  matters  of  absolute  Inslgnifl- 
cance.  A  kind  of  Parkinsons  law  seems  to 
apply  in  such  cases.  The  more  complex  an 
Issue  Is,  the  less  time  Is  needed  to  dispose 
of  it.    And  vice  versa. 

In  Tennessee,  for  example,  lawmakers 
passed  the  executive  budget  in  30  minutes, 
then  spent  hovirs  debating  the  licensing  of 
hairdressers.  And  in  Louisiana,  where  legis- 
lators approved  a  $1  billion  budget  bill  al- 
most without  a  whimper,  the  sex  life  of 
catfish  in  Jefferson  Parish  (County)  seemed 
to  be  a  matter  of  utmost  concern.  During 
the  1964  session  a  measure  had  passed  allow- 
ing cans  to  be  used  In  the  capture  of  catfish 
These  cans,  lawmakers  reasoned,  would  slip 
away  from  fishermen  and  drop  to  the  bottom, 
thereby  providing  fine  spawning  places  tot 
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est&sh.  But  then  someone  Checked  and  re- 
ported that  catfish  weren't  bijaedlng  any  more 
than  usual.  So  last  year  legislators  repealed 
the  law. 

Some  of  these  inconsequential  measures 
can  be  traced  to  legislatures  refusal  to  grant 
borne  rule  to  counties,  cities,  and  villages  un- 
der their  Jurisdiction.  In  Maryland,  for  ex- 
ample, it  was  perfectly  natural  for  the 
legislature  to  pass  a  bill  last  laesslon  decreas- 
ing the  license  fees  for  Ice-crtam  vendors  In 
Worcester  County.  For  un^r  the  present 
arrangement,  Worcester  Com»ty — and  18  of 
the  State's  22  other  countioa — must  run  to 
the  legislature  whenever  It '  wants  to  alter 
minute  details  of  Its  governn^tntal  structure. 

Tet  most  of  the  time  such*  trivia  comes  as 
a  welcome  diversion.  It  offjers  exhilarating 
alternatives  to  legislators  ^ho  really  don't 
want  to  worry  about  urba|i  renewal,  civil 
rights,  or  mass  transportation.  It  makes 
them  feel  that  they  havfe  accomplished 
something,  and  It  often  Provides  a  few 
chuckles,  as  when.  In  North  Carolina  last 
spring,  one  legislator  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  honor  Cimex  lectultirius — the  bed- 
bug— as  the  official  State  inseot.  (The  meas- 
ure was  exterminated  in  committee.) 

VI.  CONTUCT  or  INttKEST 

Breaches  of  decorum  and  fc  preoccupation 
with  trivia  are  relatively  harnjless  outgrowths 
of  legislative  Impotence.  B(ut  the  absence 
of  adequate  salaries,  facllitl«a  and  staffs  for 
men  who  are  by  necessity  only  part-time 
public  servants  breeds  other,  more  dangerous 
outgrowths:  rampant  confllctis  of  Interest  and 
the  domination  of  the  leglslfctlve  process  by 
the  special-Interest  groups. 

"The  business  of  government,"  said  former 
New  York  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  In  1954, 
"cannot  and  should  not  be  separated  from 
the  day-to-day  lives  of  the,  human  beings 
who  conduct  It.  The  problem  Is  to  separate 
the  unavoidable  conflicts  frott  the  venal  and 
the  doubtful;  to  chart  the  e^adowlands  of 
conduct  where  men  of  good  will  may  have 
difficulty  In  deciding  whether  a  course  is 
proper  or  Improper."  Men  of  good  will  are 
still  having  trouble  deciding  where  to  draw 
the  line.  "We're  all  basically  against  conflict 
of  Interest,"  says  Anthony  C.  Bellenson.  an 
outstanding  California  assemblyman,  "but 
It's  hard  for  an  attorney.  Tou  can't  have 
»  Client  who  doesn't  have  sotae  dealing  with 
»  Stote  agency.  I  don't  bellerve  I  should  lose 
clients  Just  because  I'm  a  legislator.  Tet  I 
do  believe  It's  morally  wrong  tfor  me  to  repre- 
sent these  people  before  State  agencies." 

Not  all  lawmakers  share  Bellenson's  sensi- 
bilities. In  New  Tork  last  spring,  it  was 
revealed  that  Senator  Owen  Begley — a  mem- 
ber of  the  ethics  committee— had  been  "re- 
tained and  employed  as  cotuitel"  until  1964 
by  a  Manhattan  firm  called  Blauvelt  En- 
gineering. Under  New  Tork  law,  no  public 
official  can  have  an  interest  In  a  firm  that 
does  more  than  $26  worth  of  State  business 
without  public  bidding.  Be^ey  owned  a  40- 
percent  Interest  In  each  of  two  Blauvelt 
affiliates.  Over  an  8-year  period  the  State 
department  of  public  works  awarded  Blau- 
velt more  than  $8  million  l»i  highway  con- 
tracto.    There  had  been  no  public  bidding. 

In  Colorado  last  year  a  bill  was  Introduced 
to  raise  the  Interest  rates  on  loans  from 
Industrial  banks.  Two  of  lt$  most  fervent 
advocates  were  hoxise  Republican  leaders 
John  Vanderhoof  and  John  Mackle.  Both 
men  are  officers  of  Industrial  banks.  The 
house  passed  the  measure— 4>ut  only  after 
tacking  on  an  amendment  that  would  have 
required  bankers  to  reveal  Ijhe  actual  rates 
<rf  Interest  that  they  were  cftwglng  borrow- 
ers, a  truth-ln-lending  provision.  The  bUl 
tben  went  to  the  senate  t>U8lnes8  affairs 
committee.  And  who  should  appear  there 
»»  a  witness  In  a  successful  effort  to  per- 
roade  senators  to  strike  tl»  amendment? 
None  other  than  Representative  John  Van- 
derhoof. Colorado  law  says  la«lBlp  tors  should 
«fraln  from  voting  on  matters  involving 
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possible  confilct  of  Interest,  but  leaves  the 
decision  up  to  the  Individual's  conscience. 
Sighs  one  of  Vanderhoof's  colleagues,  "It 
seems  there  are  few  tender  consciences 
around." 

In  Florida,  where  blatant  conflicts  of  In- 
terest spring  into  view  as  frequently  as 
palm  trees,  a  kind  of  easy  morality  seems  to 
pervade  all  levels  of  the  State  government. 
Under  Florida  law,  for  example,  the  Governor 
is  prohibited  from  owning  stock  In  a  com- 
pany that  sells  liquor.  The  maximum 
penalty  prescribed  for  violating  this  statute 
is  removal  from  office  and  6  months  in 
prison.  Tet  during  his  recent  term  In 
Tallahassee,  Oov.  Farrls  Bryant  was  a  stock- 
holder In  a  TltusvlUe  cafe  that  sold  liquor 
by  the  drink — without  a  State  license.  No- 
body seemed  to  care. 

Nor  did  many  Florldians  howl  when  It  was 
revealed  that  the  State  banking  commis- 
sioner had  helped  to  transfer  State  funds  to 
a  bank  of  which  he  had  jvist  become  presi- 
dent; that  under  a  special  "pool"  arrange- 
ment, $1.2  million  a  year  in  casualty  and 
property-damage  Insurance  premiums  was 
being  steered  to  the  Governor's  personal  and 
political  friends;  that  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools  was  purchasing  office  sup- 
plies and  equipment  from  a  firm  headed  by 
his  son-in-law. 

Both  houses  of  the  Florida  Legislature  have 
rules  prohibiting  members  from  voting  on 
measures  that  might  affect  their  private  busi- 
ness Interests.  In  the  lEwt  decade,  however, 
only  two  members  have  cited  these  rules  as 
an  excuse  for  not  voting. 

When  he  Is  not  serving  in  the  legislature, 
William  H.  Reedy  is  a  public  relations  man 
for  the  Florida  Telephone  Corp.  Tet  during 
the  1965  session — as  Representative  Reedy — 
he  fought  diligently  against  a  bill  which 
would  have  allowed  the  Plorlda  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  consider  the  telephone 
company's  quality  of  service  in  future  rate 
hearings. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Senator 
John  M.  Spottewood — a  sometime  sleeper 
during  debates — doubles  as  the  president  of  a 
Key  West  firm  called  Cable- Vision,  Inc.  But 
there  he  was  last  session.  Introducing  Senate 
bill  1294,  "An  act  granting  to  Cable-Vision. 
Inc.,  •  •  •  the  right,  privilege,  license  and 
franchise  for  a  period  of  30  years  for  the 
operation  of  a  cable- television  system 
throughout  Monroe  County."  The  mecisure 
passed  and  became  law.  From  time  to  time 
In  Florida  attempts  have  been  made  to  pass 
a  meaningful  code-o<-ethlcs  bill.  Every 
effort  has  failed. 

Vn.    THX   LOBBIES   BITN    WILO 

Until  1949  few  Americans  had  ever  heard 
of  a  genial,  roly-poly  Callfornian  named 
Arthinr  H.  Samlsh.  And  that  was  Just  the 
way  he  wanted  it.  Samlsh  was  a  lobbyist — 
a  great  persuader  for  racetracks,  bulldlng- 
and-loan  companies,  distilleries — and  in 
order  for  him  to  gain  his  ends,  he  had  to 
operate  In  shadows.  Samlsh  was  powerful; 
no  doubt  about  that.  "I'm  the  governor  of 
the  legislature,"  be  would  say  to  friends. 
"To  hell  with  the  Governor  of  the  State." 
And  Samlsh  was  shrewd.  "I  can  tell  if  a  man 
wants  a  baked  potato,  a  girl  or  money,"  be 
liked  to  boast.  He  was  usually  right.  But 
then  In  1949  a  national  magazine  carried  an 
expose  of  his  activities.  The  California  Leg- 
islature launched  a  {H'obe  of  its  own.  Soon 
Artie  Samlsh — like  Hiunpty-Dumpty — took  a 
tumble,  and  capital  observers  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief.  The  era  of  lobbyist  domination, 
they  thought,  had  come  to  an  end. 

Their  optimism  was  premature.  Over  the 
past  17  years,  lobbying  has  changed  only  In 
style.  "Lobbyists  are  more  subtle  today," 
explains  California's  Assemblynutn  Bielen- 
son.  "They  don't  just  give  you  money  and 
expect  a  vote." 

Leaning  back  In  his  soft  leather  chair, 
his  feet  propped  up  on  his  desk,  his  face  half 


hidden  from  an  interviewer  by  a  vase  full 
of  pink  gladioluses.  Gov.  Edmund  O.  (Pat) 
Brown  decries  the  {wwer  of  the  "third  house" 
in  Sacramento.  "The  lobbyists  will  go 
along  with  you  on  social  legislation,"  he  says, 
"education,  mental  health,  things  like  that. 
But  if  you  want  to  get  a  truth-in-lending 
bill  or  lmp>rove  insurance  lavra  or  get  rid 
of  price  fixing,  well,  they  are  much  stronger 
than  the  Governor.  I  don't  think  the  situa- 
tion has  really  changed  since  Samlsh.  Some 
Interests  today  are  stronger  than  they  were 
in  that  era,  and  they  have  a  great  deal  more 
money  to  spend  than  he  ever  had." 

It  should  be  emphasized,  of  course,  that 
lobbyists  perform  a  legitimate,  even  neces- 
sary function  in  bringing  their  clients*  inter- 
ests to  lawmakers'  attention.  (This  Is  even 
more  true  In  State  capitals  than  It  Is  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  Members  of  Congress 
have  access  to  the  staffs  and  research  facili- 
ties the  average  State  legislator  does  with- 
out.) It  shovild  be  emphasized,  too,  that  in 
many  cases  these  client  interests  are  happily 
synonymous  vrtth  the  public  Interest.  Lob- 
byists for  the  Iowa  State  Education  Associa- 
tion, for  example,  exerted  considerable  and 
oommendable  effort  last  session  in  helping 
legislators  reach  a  desperately  needed  solu- 
tion to  school  reorganization  problems. 
Other  legislative  balls  are  crowded  with  ad- 
vocates of  safer  highways,  water-pollution 
control,  and  conservation.  They,  too,  are 
lobbyists.  The  difficulty  stems  from  the  in- 
ability— or  the  unwillingness — of  many  law- 
makers to  distinguish  between  self-sM-vlng 
private  interests  and  the  public  interest. 

In  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Continental  Beverages  Corp.  began  to  pro- 
duce premlxed  alcoholic  drinks  using  citrus 
as  a  base.  Rum  swizzles,  salty  dogs,  screw- 
drivers, orange  blossoms — the  beverages 
rolled  off  the  assembly  line  in  6-  and  8-ounce 
cans.  In  1963,  the  corporation  applied  for 
and  received  from  the  legislation  an  80-per- 
cent tax  break  on  the  grounds  that  its  prod- 
uct constituted  a  "new  Industry"  for  the 
State.  This  tax  break,  it  was  stipulated, 
would  last  for  2  years  only.  Last  spring,  an 
amiable,  sandy-haired  man  named  Phil 
Luoey  showed  up  in  Tallahassee  to  lobby  for 
Conttnental.  He  was  only  one  in  a  "Panzer 
division"  of  637  registered  lobbyists,  yet  he 
promptly  established  himself  as  a  generous 
dispenser  of  liquid  largesse.  He  majHtalned 
a  3-room  suite  at  the  local  hostelry  and  gave 
away  an  estimated  $1,700  worth  of  booze 
each  week.  In  time  a  bill  was  Introduced  to 
extend  Continental's  tax  break  for  another 
2  years,  a  benefit  no  other  beverage  firm  bad 
ever  won  from  the  State.  But  then  no  one 
had  ever  labored  so  hard  as  Luoey.  The  bill, 
of  ooiu^e,  was  passed — saving  Continental 
roughly  $400,000  per  year  In  taxes. 

In  Florida  over  the  past  decade  business 
has  controlled  the  legislature  through  a  co- 
alition of  rural  lawmakers  called  the  Pork 
Chop  Gang.  In  Texas,  where  oil  and  gas 
reign  supreme,  there  Is  no  such  colorful  des- 
ignation for  the  minions  of  Industry.  Tet 
they  dance  to  the  same  tune.  Willie  Morris, 
who  covered  the  proceedings  in  Austin  for 
the  Texas  Observer,  recalled  In  a  magazine 
article  not  long  ago  that  "Sometimes,  it 
[was]  too  much  for  one  to  bear,  the  more  or 
less  constant  spectacle  of  legislators  backed 
by  the  sanction  of  powerful  business  lobbies 
frustrating  the  few  good  and  Intelligent  men 
who  are  willing  to  labor  In  the  maw  of  small- 
time politics.  •  •  •  Flfty-thousand-a-year 
corporation  lawyers  flocked  to  committee 
hearings,  especially  on  taxes  and  appropri- 
ations, to  argue  their  favorite  theme:  'Tou 
cant  tax  a  corporation;  a  corporation  Is  all 
of  us.' " 

Then  Morris  told  the  story  of  a  legislator 
who  had  conflded  In  him  late  one  evening. 
"Tou  know,"  the  legislator  said,  "a  politi- 
cian's got  to  sell  out  to  somebody;  It's  just  a 
matter  of  plckln'  the  right  people  to  tell  out 
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to.  ITe  Mid  out  to  the  truckers  and  to 
liquor.  •  •  •  The  truckers  aren't  a  bad 
group,  and  the  good  thing  about  the  liquor 
boys  Is  that  when  you  vote  for  the  truckers 
when  you  really  don't  want  to,  you  can  go  off 
and  get  drunk  about  It  free  of  charge." 

At  the  close  of  Tennessee's  1063  session, 
Reporter  Bill  Kovacb  asked  a  senator  If  he 
could  cite  a  single  piece  of  legislation  enacted 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The 
senator  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  ad- 
mitted he  couldn't.  In  196S,  Kovach  didn't 
even  bother  to  ask. 

For  the  lawmakers  in  Nashville  last  session 
were  nothing  if  not  Pavlovlan  in  their  re- 
sponsiveness to  business.  In  rapid  succes- 
sion they  approved  measures  that:  eased 
penalties  on  corporations  delinquent  In  pay- 
ing their  Income  tax;  reduced  fines  for  truck- 
ers caught  hauling  more  weight  than  allowed 
under  the  law;  curbed  Imports  of  foreign- 
grown  meats  to  pacify  the  cattle  Industry: 
eased  State  controls  of  Insurance-company 
operations,  and  reduced  the  groas-recelpts 
taxes  on  soft-drink  bottles. 

The  legislature  did  pass  a  measure  regulat- 
ing billboards,  yet  the  controls  were  sug- 
gested— some  Insist  drafted — by  the  Industry 
lUelf.  An  effort  was  made  to  regxUate  strip 
mining  of  coal,  yet  It  was  crippled  by  amend- 
ments. And  when  Oov.  Frank  O.  Clement 
asked  for  a  $1.15-an-hour  minimum  wage, 
legislators  mutilated  the  measure.  "Every- 
body has  a  lobby  up  here  but  the  public," 
sighs  Representative  Charles  Qalbreath. 

Forty-three  States  have  laws  on  their  books 
that  regulate  lobbying.  In  theory  these 
statutes  are  admirable.  In  practice  they're 
often  meaningless.  Oeorgla,  for  example, 
hss  a  law  requiring  all  lobbyists  to  register 
with  the  secretary  of  state.  In  the  past  35 
years  only  one  man  has  obeyed  that  law. 
The  opposition  a  legislature  encounters  when 
It  tries  to  strengthen  its  lobbying  law  Is 
Illustrated  by  an  Incident  In  Colorado  last 
year. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  the  session,  the 
legislature  was  tied  up  In  heated  debate  over 
a  measure  to  ban  billboards  on  Interstate 
highways.  One  of  the  measiire's  strongest 
advocates  was  Roland  MapelU.  a  Denver  sen- 
ator who  Is  also  a  partner  in  a  wholesale  meat 
concern.  On  March  8  Senator  MapelU  an- 
nounced to  his  colleaguee  that  his  meat  firm 
had  lost  a  $60.000-a-year  contract.  The  rea- 
son given  was  his  support  of  the  billboard 
ban.  And  further  boycotts  were  being 
threatened.  As  a  result  of  his  dlscloaxire  a 
bill  was  Introduced  In  the  house  to  authorise 
a  probe  of  lobbyUU'  acUvltles.  It  passed 
with  ease. 

But  when  the  measure  reached  the  Senate, 
It  ran  Into  flak.  LobbylsU,  explained  Sen- 
ator Frank  Gill,  "are  Just  trying  to  make  the 
wheels  of  Government  go  around."  Added 
Senate  President  A.  Woody  Hewett:  "It's 
none  of  our  buameas  what  lobbyists  are  paid 
or  what  they  spend.  We  should  Just  try  to 
get  along  with  our  good  lobbyUts  and  Ignore 
the  others."  His  reasoning  prevailed;  the 
bUl  to  sanction  a  probe  was  defeated. 

▼xn.  oiTx  ifOToaioirs  xxamplx 
In  no  State  do  so  many  of  the  body  sores 
afflicting  State  government  fester  quite  so 
appaaingly  as  they  do  In  nilnols.  In  fair- 
ness It  should  be  noted  that  In  Otto  Kerner, 
minols  has  an  honest  and  reasonably  effec- 
tive Governor.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that 
many  State  legislators  are  men  of  exceptional 
Integrity  and  abiuty.  And  finally.  It  should 
be  stated  that  in  106S  the  legisUture  sue- 
needed  In  passing  many  constructive  meas- 
ures. It  incz«ased  the  State-aid-guarantee 
formula  to  public  schools  from  tasa  to  $330 
per  pupil;  it  passed  14  antlcrlme  bills;  It 
adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  to  mod- 
ernise the  State's  tax  laws  and  It  agreed  to 
eliminate  billboards  on  Intersute  highways, 
m  retrospect,  theee  achievements  seem  re- 
markable, for  Tew  state  governments  suffer 


so  from  archaic  structure  and  lackadaisical 
attitude  as  nilnots. 

Like  their  colleagues  elsewhere,  Illinois' 
lawmakers  lack  adequate  facilities  and  staffs. 
The  house  education  committee,  for  example, 
relies  on  one  part-time  clerk.  Nor  do  they 
receive  adequate  salaries.  Their  Independ- 
ence Is  further  cmnpromlsed  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  two  dozen  of  them  also  hold  Jobs 
In  the  city  administration  of  Chicago  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley.  And  Daley's  minions 
supply  these  members  with  an  "Idiot  list," 
advising  them  how  to  vote  on  complex  Issues. 
"It's  hard  for  a  guy  to  be  an  Independent 
thinker,"  admits  RepresentaUve  Cecil  Partee, 
"when  his  second  Job  depends  on  the  man 
who  dispenses  patronage." 

Additionally,  some  legislative  committees 
are  stacked  with  members  of  questionable 
objectivity.  As  Representative  Abner  Mlkva 
points  out,  "The  Insurance  Industry  runs  the 
Insurance  committee,  the  railroads  run  the 
raUroad  and  public  utilities  committee,  the 
bankers  run  the  banking  committee.  Even 
If  It  Isn't  outright  corruption.  Isn't  It  a 
corruption  of  the  process?  What  happens  to 
the  public  Interest?" 

During  the  1963  session  a  bill  was  Intro- 
duced to  decrease  consiimer  credit  Interest 
rates  from  13  percent  to  9  percent.  The 
senate  banking  committee,  which  Is  popu- 
lated largely  by  bankers  approved  the  meas- 
ure— but  only  after  attaching  an  amendment 
which  Increased  the  Interest  rate.  In  effect, 
to  20  percent. 

EquaUy  revealing  was  a  bill  appropriating 
$90,600  to  study  the  diseases  of  racehorses. 
When  the  measure  was  Introduced,  Senator 
Paul  Simon  asked  the  sponsor  how  much  the 
legislature  was  spending  on  cancer  research. 
The  sponsor  dldnt  know.  Then  another 
senator  rose  to  announce,  "I've  been  betting 
on  horses  for  some  years  now,  and  I'm  sure 
they  have  some  type  of  disease.  I'm  for  the 
bill."    It  passed  and  became  law. 

Concerned  citizens  In  the  State  h(^;>ed  re- 
apportionment might  Improve  the  legisla- 
ture, and  toward  the  end  of  the  1963  session 
lawmakers  did  pass  a  reapportionment  plan. 
But  It  benefited  rural  southern  Illinois  while 
cheating  Chicago's  expanding  suburbs.  Gov- 
ernor Kerner  vetoed  the  measure,  and  In 
November  1964  an  unprecedented  at-large 
election  was  held  for  all  the  House  seats. 
Both  parties  nominated  118  candidates  and 
both  studded  their  tickets  with  "blue-rib- 
bon" names — Adlal  E.  Stevenson  III  for  the 
Democrats;  Earl  Elsenhower  for  the  Repub- 
licans. The  Johnson  landslde  carried  all  118 
Democrats  Into  office.  The  Ullnola  Senate,  to 
be  sure,  remained  the  fief  of  rural  Repub- 
licans, yet  few  of  the  blue-ribbon  newcomers 
anticipated  trouble  In  enacting  a  program  of 
far-reaching  reform. 

"Reform,"  It  seemed,  was  a  vrord  on  every- 
one's lips  diirlng  those  early  days  In  Jan- 
uary 1965,  as  the  leglslattu*  convened  In 
Sprlngfileld.  Already  Democrat  Theodore 
Isaacs,  a  former  State  revenue  director,  had 
been  Indicted  on  33  counts  of  conflict  of  In- 
terest, collusion,  and  conspiracy.  (Nearly  a 
year  later  the  Indictment  was  dismissed,  but 
at  the  time  It  caused  a  great  public  outrage.) 
And  then.  In  an  article  In  Harper's  magazine. 
Senator  Simon  had  quoted  a  colleague's  esti- 
mate that  one-third  of  all  Ullnols  lawmakers 
regularly  accepted  payoffs.  Simon  had  gone 
even  further — detailing  the  quaint  and 
venerable  practice  by  which  certain  lawmak- 
ers profited  from  "fetchers." 

In  Springfield,  where  residents  usually 
refer  to  their  capltol  as  the  "steal  mill,"  a 
"fetcher"  Is  a  bill  that  seeks  to  place  unreal- 
istic controls  on  some  Industry  or  occupa- 
tion. A  typical  fetcher  might  outlaw  coin 
vending  machines.  When  the  affected  com- 
panies agreed  to  pay  a  suitable  ransom,  the 
sponsoring  legislator  would  Introduce 
amendments — first  exempting  all  clgaretta 
vending  machines,  then  all  candy  and  gum 
vending   machines,    then   all   the  rest.     In 


other  State  capitals  such  measuree  an 
known  as  "Jingle  bills,"  "satchel  grabbers," 
and  "Mae  Wests"  ("Come  on  up  'n  see  me 
sometime").  Yet  nowhere  Is  the  state  of 
the  art  more  advanced  than  In  Illinois.  And 
this  Is  what  Simon  had  the  courage  to  point 
out. 

The  outcry  was  predictable.  Legislators 
screamed  "foul."  In  their  Indignation  they 
authorized  the  nilnola  Crime  Commission  to 
launch  an  Investigation,  not  only  of  Simon's 
charges,  but  also  of  other  possible  breaches 
of  ethics  In  the  State  government.  And 
when  Governor  Kerner  mentioned  the  need 
for  a  conflict-of-interest  law  In  his  "state 
of  the  State"  address -to  the  legislature,  he 
was  applauded — an  amazing  occurrence  In 
Illinois. 

Did  this  mean  the  legislature  really  wanted 
reform?  Some  lawmakers  were  hopeful. 
Representative  Abner  Mlkva.  for  one.  Intro^ 
duced  a  bill  aimed  at  eliminating  conflicts  of 
Interest.  Representative  Adlal  E.  Stevenson 
m  sponsored  a  mecMure  tightening  controls 
on  lobbyists.  And  from  capable  House 
Speaker  John  P.  Touhy  came  a  stem  warn- 
ing: no  more  fetchers. 

February  passed;  then  March  and  April 
and  May.  The  senate  passed  hundreds  of 
"little  bills"  made  necessary  by  the  lack  of 
home  rule.  It  decided  that  well  diggers  and 
tree  trimmers  and  funeral  directors  had  to 
be  VS.  citizens.  And  It  showed  concern 
over  birds.  At  Usue,  speclflcally,  was  a  bill 
to  change  the  official  State  bird  from  the 
cardinal  to  the  purple  martin.  The  purple 
martin.  It  seemed,  had  many  backers.  Some 
Spr!ngfleld  bars  began  serving  purple  Mar- 
tinis. In  the  middle  of  the  debate  Chicago 
Senator  Anthony  DeTolve — a  relative  by 
marriage  of  crime  czar  Sam  (Mooney)  Olan- 
cana — Jumped  up  with  an  alternate  sugges- 
tion. The  official  State  bird,  he  cried,  should 
be  the  stool  pigeon. 

Despite  such  moments  of  hilarity,  a  mood 
of  uneasiness  began  to  pervade  the  musty 
old  capltol.  The  senate  had  not  yet  tackled 
any  of  the  really  Important  legislative  ques- 
tions before  it.  Would  It  ever?  And  what 
about  the  crime  conmilsslon  probe?  What 
had  Its  members  found? 

A  partial  answer  was  forthcoming  In  Juna 
Ray  Coffey,  an  able,  hard-digging  reporter  lor 
the  Chicago  Dally  News,  revealed  that  the 
crime  commission  had  Interrogated  Secre- 
tary of  State  Paul  Powell  about  the  sources 
of  his  outside  Income.  Of  particular  Inter- 
est to  the  commission  was  an  $8,000  "find- 
er's fee"  listed  on  Powell's  Income-tax  return. 
The  donor  of  that  fee  was  an  ex-convlet 
named  Irwin  S.  (Big  Sam)  Wledrlck  who, 
since  1946,  has  been  closely  associated  with 
harness  racing  In  the  State.  Many  observ- 
ers recalled  that  as  speaker  of  the  hoxise  In 
1961,  Powell  had  led  the  fight  to  quash  a 
bill  Increasing  .harness  racing  taxes.  Wss 
there  a  connection  between  the  $8,000  and 
Powellis  sUnd? 

At  64,  Powell  Is  handsome,  friendly,  deci- 
sive, appeallngly  folksy.  His  conversation 
drips  with  colloquialisms  from  his  southern 
Illinois  birthplace  of  Vienna  (pronounced 
Vy-enna),  a  land  he  describes  as  being  "so 
poor,  you  can't  raise  an  umbrella  on  It. 

"I  started  out  as  a  kid.  shining  shoes  and 
hvistllng  newspapers,"  he  says.  "I  was 
mayor  of  Vienna  for  a  spell  and  then  after 
my  flrst  wife  died.  I  came  up  here  to  Spring- 
field." As  a  legislator.  Powell  was  extremely 
effective.  The  Springfield  press  corps  twice 
voted  him  the  outstanding  member.  His 
colleagues  In  the  house  elected  him  epeaker 
for  three  sessions.  And  when,  after  30  years, 
he  left  that  house  and  ran  for  secretairy  of 
state,  he  won  by  nearly  half  a  million  votes. 

Sitting  in  his  spacious  outer  office— 
watching  a  gaggle  of  Girl  Scouts  In  dark- 
green  skirts  and  fresh  white  blouses  line  up 
to  receive  copies  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Illinois — a  visitor  feels  apprehensive 
about  probing  Powell  on  conflicts  of  inter- 
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est.  It  seems  Inconceivable  tlhat  such  a  man 
could  be  Involved  In  questionable  deals. 

"Is  It  true,"  the  visitor  asks,  "that  In  1949 
you  were  one  of  several  legl8Ut<»s  who  were 
given  a  chance  to  buy  stock  for  10  cents  a 
share  In  a  harness  racing  concern  called 
Chicago  Downs?  And  that  you  didn't  have 
to  pay  for  the  stock  until  Chicago  Downs 
bad  paid  you  a  dividend?  And  didn't  you 
also  push  a  bill  through  the  legislature  to 
give  the  track  a  longer  season?" 

"My  only  mistake."  Powell  replies,  "was 
that  I  didn't  get  more." 

"How  do  you  feel  about  cptifUct-of-lnter- 
est  laws?" 

"If  all  the  bills  Introduced  this  session 
regarding  conflict  of  Interest  are  passed, 
there  won't  be  a  person  In  BUnols  who  can 
serve  In  the  legislature."  Powell  shakes  his 
head.  "No,  I  don't  think  a  member  should 
be  prevented  for  making  a  living  on  the  out- 
ilde." 

"According  to  the  Chicago  Dally  News, 
you've  received  an  $8.(X)0  payment  from 
Wledrlck  every  year  for  the  last  9  years. 
What's  the  money  for?" 

"Real  estate,"  Powell  repliea,  "My  dealings 
with  Wledrlck  are  completely  legal,  legiti- 
mate, honest  and  honorable,  unless  making 
money  has  now  been  declared  to  be  a  crime. 
This  Income  has  kept  me  free  from  bribes  or 
acting  In  any  way  In  conflict  of  office." 

To  reporter  Ray  Coffey,  sueb  answers  were 
unsatisfactory.  Shortly  after  Powell  took 
office.  Coffee  disclosed,  he  signed  a  $3,445-a- 
month  lease  for  State-office  space  In  a 
Springfield  shopping  center  which  had  given 
htm  free  office  space  during  his  campaign. 
Furthermore — Ignoring  a  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  he  maintain  a  residence  at 
his  own  expense  In  Springfield — Powell  was 
charging  the  State  the  mohthly  rents  for 
hotel  suites  In  Springfield  and  Chicago. 

Despite  such  revelations  Powell  never  lost 
his  composure.  He  did,  however,  seem  wary 
of  reporters.  And  when  a  newsman  probed 
too  deep,  he  would  point  to  a  photograph  on 
his  office  wall.  The  photograph  showed  a 
gravestone  In  an  Illinois  cemetery.  On  Its 
marker  was  a  simple  Inscription:  He  was  a 
lifelong  Democrat.  "If  that  ain't  enough  to 
get  you  to  heaven,"  Powell  would  sigh,  "then 
nothing  Is." 

On  June  7  the  Illinois  Crime  Comoilsslon 
released  Its  report.  "Probe  of  Legislature 
Finds  Some  'Corruption'  But  Nothing  Ille- 
gal," announced  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  In  a 
classic  headline.  During  Its  long  Investiga- 
tion the  conunlsslon  had  interviewed  more 
than  100  witnesses.  It  had  discovered,  as 
two  of  Its  members  said  later,  "that  certain 
allegations  of  conflict  of  Interest  were  estab- 
lished by  substantial  evidence.  The  partici- 
pants •  *  •  admitted  the  HacU  giving  rise 
to  the  conflicts." 

Tet  now  the  commission  refused  to  make 
public  any  of  the  names  or  details  of  the 
cases  It  Investigated.  It  Insisted  that  the 
charges  of  corruption  were  "Unjust  and  un- 
founded," and  It  hinted  darkly  that  the  real 
enemies  of  the  people  were  the  men  who  had 
asked  for  the  probe  In  the  flrst  place. 

Most  Illinois  newspapers  blasted  the  com- 
mission's report  as  a  whitewash,  a  complete 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  But  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  usually  playis  down  corrup- 
tion where  Republicans  are  Involved,  was 
visibly  relieved.  "The  report,  It  said  In  an 
editorial,  "shows  the  unfairness  of  the  shot- 
gun atucks  made  by  [Senaltor)  Simon  and 
(Representative  Anthony)  Bcariano.  An 
apology  now  seems  to  be  dUled  for  •  •  * 
•nd  the  legislature  may  wl4h  to  enact  leg- 
islation punishing  malicious  complaints 
against  members." 

The  legislature  might  hav^  done  Just  that, 
n«d  there  been  enough  time.  But  on  June 
**.  Just  17  days  after  releaM  of  the  Crime 
Commission's  clean  bill  of  health,  Springfield 
*»s  rocked  by  another  scandtl. 


The  scandal  revolved  around  a  seemingly 
Innocuous  bill  which  had  been  Introduced 
a  few  weeks  earlier.  Titled  S.  1034,  the 
measure  would  simply  have  eased  State  re- 
strictions on  mobile  check-cashing  firms — 
companies  that  roll  their  money  trucks  onto 
factory  premises  and  cash  checks  for  work- 
ers. Spveclfically,  the  bill  wovild  have  aided 
a  firm  called  Thlllens,  Inc. 

Such  mobile  check-cashing  companies  as 
Thlllens,  Inc.,  compete  in  Illinois  with  a 
group  of  currency  exchanges.  When  the  bill 
was  Introduced,  the  powerful  currency-ex- 
change forces  persuaded  the  House  Banking 
Committee  to  accord  It  a  speedy  funeral. 

Apparently,  however,  these  legislators 
weren't  persuaded  by  logic  alone.  Accord- 
ing to  voices  on  15  rolls  of  tape,  legislators 
were  offered  between  $200  and  $1,000  tat 
their  votes.  The  tape  recordings — made  by 
an  unknown  person  In  a  Springfield  hotel 
and  later  turned  over  to  Jack  Mabley,  a  col- 
umnist for  Chicago's  American — contained 
the  names  of  61  legislators.  Secretary  of 
State  Paul  Powell  ("He  seemed  to  like  the 
Idea  to  be  paid  in  advance")  and  six  lobby- 
ists. The  principal  voices  were  reported  to 
be  those  of  three  officials  of  the  Chicago 
Currency  Exchange  Association.  Their  com- 
ments provided  an  illuminating  glimpse  of 
the  legislative  process: 

"IKVINO  GomixB.  Say,  Dave  [Maslowsky], 
you  won't  yell  at  me  U  I  tell  you  who  I 
was  with  last  night?  [He  proceeded  to 
name  six  able,  blue-ribbon  Republican 
legislators.  ] 

"David  Maslowbkt.  All  the  rubbish. 

"OoTTLiKB.  I  said,  let's  get  the  hell  out 
of  here.    Now,  how  did  I  get  mixed  up  with 

all  these  Republicans?    Especially  the 

worst  kind. 

"MAsiiOWBKT  (later).  "What  you  might 
aa  well  get  used  to  Is  that  every  time  you 
have  a  legislative  session,  you  come  pre- 
pared with  about  $30,000,  and  if  you  haven't 
got  It.  •  •  • 

"Sam  Kaplan.  Then  forget  It. 

"Maslowskt.  And  If  you  do  have  It,  no- 
body's going  to  bother  you  either — ^but  when 
they  know  that  you're  poor  and  decrepit, 
they'll  Jump  you.  •  •  •  They  cheat  each 
other  so much  and  nobody  assumes  re- 
sponsibility. •  •  •  I  wouldn't  care  U  they 
would  take  (the  money)  and  divide  it  up 
the  way  they  should,  but  they  try  to  cheat 
each  other,  and  we  are  the  victims." 

The  legislature  was  stunned.  Soon  shock 
evolved  Into  panic.  Representative  Abner 
Mlkva's  confilct-of-lnterest  bill  was  rescued 
from  committee  where  It  had  been  facing  a 
slow  but  certain  death.  So  was  Representa- 
tive Adlal  E.  Stevenson  Ill's  lobby-control 
measure.  With  yelps  of  righteous  Indigna- 
tion, the  house  passed  both  measures  and 
sent  them  on  to  the  senate. 

"This  U  the  moment  of  truth,"  cried 
Republican  Senate  Whip  Robert  J.  Coulson. 
"You  can  begin  with  me  the  long  hard  roed 
back  to  restore  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
legislatures  everywhere."  Coulson's  col- 
leagues were  unimpressed.  After  listening 
to  Senator  John  A.  Graham  attack  Steven- 
son as  a  "liberal  do-gooder  (who  was)  try- 
ing to  convict  by  Innuendo  fellows  In  the 
senate  who  are  doing  a  helluva  lot  better 
Job  than  he  is  in  the  house  or  his  dad  is  In 
th%  United  Nations,"  they  emasculated  both 
measures. 

"If  there  Is  decay  In  government,"  rea- 
soned Senator  Hudson  Sours,  "It  Is  because 
there  Is  also  decay  In  the  electorate."  Like 
most  of  his  colleagues,  Sours  seemed  to 
blame  all  the  legislature's  difficulties  on  the 
man  who  had  first  pointed  a  finger  at  cor- 
ruption, Senator  Paul  Simon.  During  the 
official  senate  dinner  late  In  the  session  he 
nominated  Simon  for  the  "Benedict  Arnold 
Award."  Iiawmakers  applauded,  then  named 
Sours  to  the  Illinois  Crime  Commission. 

And  there  was  still  further  Irony.  Despite 
the  embarrassment  they   had  caused   their 


legislative  friends,  lobbyists  Maslowsky, 
Gottlieb  and  Kaplan  achieved  their  goal. 
The  bill  to  ease  State  restrictions  on  mobile 
check-cashing  firms  was  defeated. 

But  the  legtslat\u-e  was  really  only  warm- 
ing up  to  its  task.  In  rapid  succession  and 
with  obvious  relish  the  senate  proceeded 
to  kill  six  open -occupancy  bills  that  wo\ild 
have  guaranteed  Negro  housing  rights, 
another  bill  that  would  have  provided  $27 
million  for  the  education  of  slum  children, 
a  measure  requiring  the  registration  of  hand- 
guns and  another  bill  which  would  have 
prohibited  B-girls  from  aolldttng  drinks 
from  customers  of  bars. 

When  It  came  time  to  dispose  of  Repre- 
sentative Scaxlano's  bill  to  authorize  a  probe 
of  Inadequate  Insurance  statutes,  senators 
encountered  more  difficulty.  After  all,  the 
measure  had  passed  the  house  unanimously, 
and  one  had  to  respect  the  tenacity  of  young 
Phil  Beneflel,  Its  sponsor  in  the  senate. 
Working  frantically,  Benefiel  lined  up  J\ut 
enough  votes  to  get  his  meas\ire  passed. 
Then  pressure  was  applied.  When  the  sen- 
ate voted,  four  Democrats  found  themselves 
unable  to  participate.    The  bill  was  defeated. 

Throughout  the  long  session  Republican 
Leader  W.  Russell  Arrington  bad  refused  to 
consider  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley's  $50-mll- 
llon-tax-package  plan  for  Chicago  (Including 
salary  Increases  for  firemen  and  policemen) . 
No  action  could  be  taken  on  this,  Arrington 
announced,  imtll  both  parties  had  agreed 
to  a  new  reapportionment  plan  for  the  sen- 
ate. Two  days  before  adjournment,  the 
legislatures  reached  an  agreement.  Everyone 
beamed. 

Suddenly  that  compromise  disintegrated. 
There  would  be  no  reapportionment.  Demo- 
crats angrily  blamed  Republicans.  Repub- 
licans angrily  blamed  Democrats.  But  the 
GOP,  Arrington  explained,  would  not  be 
vengeful.  It  would  consider  Mayor  Daley's 
tax  program  on  Its  merits.  With  that, 
the  Republicans  proceeded  to  wash  the  pro- 
gram down  the  drain. 

On  the  final  night  of  the  session,  senators 
listened  to  a  speech  praising  the  dog  as 
man's  best  friend.  "Arf,  arf,"  they  barked 
when  the  speaker  paused.  Over  In  the  house, 
lawmakers  passed  a  resolution  hailing  the 
city  of  Dixon's  annual  petunia  festival. 

Finally  the  legislators  buckled  down  to 
business.  They  didn't  do  anything  about 
reapptortlonment — or  about  a  fiscal  crisis 
that  left  the  Governor  $107  million  short  of 
the  requirements  to  finance  the  State  for 
the  next  2  years.  They  did  amend  an  ap- 
propriations bill  by  mistake — thereby  strip- 
ping Chicago  Teachers'  College  of  a  desper- 
ately needed  $6  million.  They  did  make  a 
second  mistake,  which  caused  60,000  State 
employees  to  receive  their  paychecks  late. 
And  then  there  was  Representative  Abner 
Mlkva's  bill  to  Increase  the  State  police 
rolls  from  1.100  to  1,600  men.  It  passed  the 
house,  but  disappeared  in  the  senate.  And 
nobody  knew  where  to  find  It.  Said  Senator 
Arrington,  wearily,  "We  hope  that  was  the 
only  blU  we  lost." 

A  few  days  after  the  session  ended,  Arring- 
ton graciously  consented  to  review  the  record 
In  a  private  Interview.  Like  Paul  Powell,  he 
Is  a  self-made  man,  a  millionaire  who  rose 
from  humble  origins  to  become  his  party's 
leader  In  the  senate  as  well  as  general  coun- 
sel and  vice  president  of  the  W.  Clement 
Stone  Insurance  combine.  Short,  brisk, 
flortd-faced,  Arrington  has  had  two  heart 
attacks  already.  But  now — sitting  behind  a 
desk  In  his  Chicago  office — he  seemed  relaxed. 

"It  was  the  most  successful  session  we've 
ever  had,"  he  Insisted,  "the  most  productive 
In  history.  All  of  the  Governor's  substantial 
[tax]  Increases  were  denied.  It  ended  up  in  a 
quarrel,  but  that's  what  legislatures  are  for." 

"How  about  ethics?"  he  was  asked.  Did  he 
expect  the  legislature  to  pass  any  mecmlngf  ul 
ethics  bills  In  Its  next  session?     For  a  few 
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»econ<te.  the  senator  paxoaed.  "Well."  be  be- 
gan, "this  was  the  sesalon  to  do  It.  We  had 
tbe  Isaacs  caae;  we  bad  Simon's  article;  we 

had  the  topes. He  didn't  fully  answer 

the  question,  but  then  be  didn't  have  to. 
Tbe  implication  was  clear. 

n.  CAN  TKK  STATES  arroRMf 

Until  a  few  decades  ago  the  average  Amer- 
ican State  was  an  econotnlcally  sound,  politi- 
cally progressive  enUty.  "It  is  one  of  tbe 
happy  Incidents  of  the  Federal  system."  wrote 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  Brandels  In 
1933,  "that  a  single  courageous  State  may 
•  •  •  serve  as  a  laboratory  and  try  novel 
social  and  economic  experiments  without  risk 
to  the  rest  of  the  country." 

Mant'  Stotee  did  Innovate.  Under  Oov. 
Huey  Long,  Louisiana  pioneered  splendid  wel- 
fare programs.  For  years  New  Yorlt  spent 
more  money  on  public  bousing  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  From  New  Hampshire  and 
Wisconsin  came  the  Nation's  first  unemploy- 
ment-compensation plans.  Countless  other 
"experiments" — child-labor  laws,  female  suf- 
frage, pubUc-utlllty  regulaUons — were  Initi- 
ated by  the  States,  often  before  the  Federal 
Oovernnvent  even  reoognlaed  the  problem. 

A  few  States  still  Innovate.  North  Carolina 
set  up  an  excellent  antlpoverty  iHx>gram  us- 
ing private  funds.  Connecticut  recenUy  re- 
quired fluoridation  of  water  in  all  communi- 
ties of  more  than  10,000  persons.  Wisconsin 
devised  a  program  to  acquire  outdoor  recrea- 
Uonal  areas;  nearly  145.000  acres  have  been 
set  aside  already. 

Yet  tbe  list  of  pioneering  efforts  Is  short. 
To  many  critics  this  suggests  that  the  Stotes 
are  not  only  unwilling  but  also  unable  to 
solve  important  problems  by  themselves.  But 
m  several  Instances — where  the  States  mus- 
tered tbe  will — they've  found  a  way.  CaM- 
fomla  provides  an  example. 

In  1944.  the  California  General  Assembly 
tried  to  change  its  name.  Too  many  citizens, 
lawmakers  argued,  were  confusing  it  with  a 
factory  assembly  line.  The  attempt  was 
unsuccessful,  yet  it  was  easy  to  understond 
the  legislature's  desire  to  improve  its  Image. 
At  the  time,  that  Image  was  terrible. 

"On  St.  Patrick's  Day  of  1948."  recalls  au- 
thor Joan  Dldlon.  "I  was  taken  to  see  tbe 
legislature  In  action,  a  dismal  experience. 
A  handful  of  florid  assemblymen  wearing 
green  hats  were  reading  Pat  and  Mike  Jokes 
into  the  record.  I  still  think  of  the  legisla- 
ture that  way — w«arlng  green  hau  and  sit- 
ting on  the  veranda  of  the  Senator  Hotel 
and  entertolnlng  [lobbyist]  Artie  Samlsh's 
em.lssarle8." 

Mies  Dldlon's  portrait  is  outdated.  In  re- 
cent years,  that  legislature  has  shown  both 
ability  and  willingness  to  innovate.  Cali- 
fornia's freeway  system,  for  example,  was  the 
stepchild  of  Senator  Randolph  (The  Silver 
Fox)  collier.  The  State's  master  plan  for 
education  was  drafted  by  Senator  George 
Miller  Jr.;  so  excellent  was  thU  plan  that  it 
is  now  being  copied  In  a  dozen  States.  And 
from  the  assembly  came  a  scheme  to  harness 
the  Intellectual  horsepower  of  California's 
"think  factories."  Last  spring  the  State 
hired  four  aerospace  firms  to  find  solutions 
to  problems  of  crime  and  transportation  that 
California  will  face  in  the  year  3000. 

A  visitor  to  Sacramento  is  struck  by  legisla- 
tors like  Jerry  Waldle,  the  trim,  dark-haired, 
40-year-old  Democratic  majority  leader  In 
the  assembly.  An  Intense  man  who  cares 
deeply  about  the  problems  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, he  directed  a  year-long  probe  of  the 
State's  mental  Institutions,  then  pushed 
through  sweeping  reforms.  Or  consider 
Senator  Tom  Rees,  a  lanky,  Informal  man 
who  is  perhaps  the  only  lawmaker  in  the  Na- 
tion with  the  intestinal  courage  needed  to 
pour  a  Jigger  of  gin  into  a  glass  of  scotch 
whisky  and  then  swallow  tbe  mixture  with- 
out grimacing.  Rria.  recently  elevated  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  In  a  special  election,  is 
concerned  about  urban  sprawl.    "One  third 
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of  all  our  downtown  areas  are  made  up  of 
ugly  parking  lots,"  he  says,  and  he  grins  as 
he  tells  a  visitor  about  an  Informal  group  he 
has  organized  "to  give  awards  to  the  people 
who  do  the  most  to  screw  up  oiir  natural 
environment." 

The  name  of  this  group  is  Los  Angeles 
Gruesome  (LAG);  be  hopes  It  will  spread  to 
tbe  Bay  Area  around  San  Francisco  (BAG) 
and  eventually  to  Sacramento  itself  (SAG). 
Men  like  Waldle  and  Reea  can  wrestle  with 
complex  problems  primarily  because  they 
have  provided  themselves  with  adequate 
tools.  A  legislator's  basic  salary  is  Just 
$0,000,  but  the  State  provides  fringe  benefits 
(among  them:  an  automobile,  oil-  and  tele- 
phone-company credit  cards)  which,  in  ef- 
fect, double  that  amount.  Furthermore, 
each  legislator  has  a  private  office  and  at  least 
one  assistant — not  only  in  Sacramento  but 
also  in  his  home  district. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  amount  of 
professional  help  lawmakers  receive.  Each 
of  the  Assembly's  23  committees,  for  example, 
has  a  staff  director  and  a  secretary;  some 
conunlttees  have  a  dozen  emplojees.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  "floating"  central  staff  of 
men  and  women  who  can  be  loaned  out  as 
the  need  arises.  To  answer  general  questions, 
aesemblymen  call  on  a  six-man  reference  bu- 
reau. To  draft  bills  and  get  legal  opinions, 
they  rely  on  a  legislative  council  of  20  at- 
torneys. And  when  they  want  to  examine 
such  matters  as  the  Governor's  budget  re- 
quests, they  turn  to  a  separate  staff  of  18 
fiscal  analysts. 

"We  have  had  to  develop  these  tools,"  says 
.Assembly  Speaker  Jesse  M.  Unruh.  "so  we 
wouldn't  be  conned  all  the  time  either  by 
the  executive  branch  or  by  the  special-inter- 
est groups."  Unruh  himself  has  played  a 
major  role  in  that  development.  Once,  asked 
why  California  had  such  a  progressive  legis- 
lature, he  replied.  "Me."  It  was  hardly  an 
overstatement. 

Basically  Unruh  is  a  pragmatist.  Over  and 
over  again,  in  a  somber,  bullfrog  voice,  he 
reiterates  his  favorite  theme:  A  legislature 
cannot  be  the  expressive  arm  of  government 
until  it  is  Independent.  And  it  cannot  be 
independent  until  it  Is  adequately  paid, 
housed,  and  staffed.  He  suggests  fxirther  that 
"State  government  could  profit  greatly  by 
emulating  the  'result'  orientation  of  pri- 
vate enterprise."  And  be  envisions  a  com- 
ing era  of  "a  new  politics  that  Is  not  re- 
stricted by  conventional  wisdom  or  Ideologi- 
cal rigidity.  If  we  cannot  generate  thinking 
in  Stote  government,"  he  adds,  "then  we 
cannot  survive." 

California  is  not  the  sole  repository  of 
political  virtue  In  the  United  States,  nor  is 
Its  virtue  uniform.  Like  other  State  govern- 
menu,  California's  U  ever  threatened  by 
human  fallibility  and  often  thwarted  as  it 
gropes  toward  a  future  of  awesome  complex- 
ity. Yet  in  Its  demonstrated  willingness  to 
grapple  with  gut  Issues,  the  State  can  serve 
as  a  qualified  example  to  Its  49  sisters. 

There  are  signs  that  the  States — ^frightened 
by  the  specter  of  further  Federal  encroach- 
ment and  mounting  fiscal  crisis  and  shaken 
by  the  rigors  of  reapportionment — are  gain- 
ing vitality.  Some  States,  for  example,  are  ex- 
perimenting with  regional  solutions  to  the 
urban  problems  that  often  spill  across  arbi- 
trary boundary  lines.  Indiana  and  nilnols 
signed  a  compact  on  air  pollution  last  year, 
and  New  York  has  Joined  with  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  to  reverse  the 
tide  of  pollution  in  Lake  Erie.  The  1966  Gov- 
ernors' conference  adopted  an  Interstate 
compact  on  education  and  set  up  a  commis- 
sion to  make  recommendations  to  the  States. 
"We  are  coming  to  realize,"  says  former  North 
Carolina  Governor  Terry  Sanford,  "that  edu- 
cation is  too  large  and  too  Important  a  sub- 
ject to  be  left  to  the  haphazard  chance  of 
unconnected  Stote  and  local  efforts.  It  is 
also  too  comnlex  to  be  left  to  a  single  guid- 
ing national  hand." 


To  solve  their  pressing  fiscal  problems,  the 
Stotes  have  lately  been  exerting  tremendous 
efforts.  Indiana,  for  example,  faced  a  money 
crUU  2  years  ago.  The  Stote  desperately 
needed  $200  million.  Its  level  of  services 
was  abysmal.  Its  citizens  were  screaming 
about  Inadequate  schools,  high  property 
toxes,  and  the  Inability  of  the  legislature 
to  rise  above  petty  partisanship.  Then  the 
legislature  bravely  enacted  a  compromise 
tax  plan.  Republicans  accepted  a  2-percent 
income  tax;  Democrato  a  2-percent  sales  tax. 
It  was  stipulated  that  poor  families  who  paid 
sales  toxes  on  such  essentials  as  food  could 
apply  for  refunds  on  the  State's  income  tax. 
All  of  this  was  highly  unorthodox.  For  a 
while  license  plates  blossomed  with  the  un- 
official legend,  "I^nd  of  Taxes,"  and  several 
legislators  who  voted  for  the  plan  were  de- 
feated in  the  1964  elections.  But  the  plan 
has  worked.  Over  the  past  24  months  the 
Stote  of  Indiana  has  not  only  veered  away 
from  bankruptcy;  It  has  also  Improved  its 
services  substontlally. 

In  31  Stotes  last  year  legislators  mustered 
sufficient  courage  to  increase  existing  taxes. 
Additional  Increases  are  expected  this  spring. 
There  Is,  however,  a  practical  and  political 
celling  on  the  amount  of  money  the  States 
can  collect  by  themselves.  Realizing  this, 
most  Governors  and  legislators  have  been 
pinning  their  hopes  on  Federal  acceptance 
of  a  modified  Heller  plan. 

Before  Dr.  Walter  Heller  resigned  as  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  on  Economic 
Advisers,  he  proposed  a  plan  whereby  the 
Federal  Government  would  return  a  fixed 
portion  of  Income-tax  funds  to  the  States. 
The  States  could  use  this  money  in  almost 
any  way  they  saw  fit.  As  Heller  envisioned 
It.  the  plan  would  not  only  reduce  a  worri- 
some Federal  surplus;  It  would  also  prompt 
the  Stotes  to  become  more  active  partners 
In  the  federal  system. 

Organized  labor  howled.  So  did  the  liberal 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party.  If  the  States 
are  handed  gift  packages  from  Washington, 
their  argument  ran,  the  Stotes  would  simply 
lower  taxes  and  forget  about  improving  serv- 
ices. In  addition,  they  claimed,  the  Heller 
plan  would  deflato  the  current  pressure  on 
the  Stotes  to  modernize  their  own  archaic 
tox  structures.  President  Johnson  seemed 
impressed  with  such  reasoning.  And  he 
seemed  piqued,  too,  by  what  he  considered 
to  be  a  premature  disclosure  of  the  plan  in 
the  New  York  Times.  So  nothing  was  done 
about  it. 

Last  October.  New  York's  Senator  Jacob 
Javtts  introduced  a  modified  version  of  the 
plan  in  Congress.  jAvrrs'  proposal  would 
establish  a  trust  fund  of  about  $2.6  billion. 
Eighty  percent  of  this  money  would  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  population:  the  re- 
maining 20  percent  would  be  divided  among 
the  States  with  the  lowest  per  capito  in- 
comes. The  money  could  be  iised  only  for 
health,  education,  and  welfare  projects. 

JAvrrs,  however.  Is  a  Republican;  his  party 
Is  in  the  minority.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
plan  will  win  congressional  approval  this 
year.  "But  sooner  or  later  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  adopt  It,"  insists  one 
Washington  economist.  "Similar  schemes 
have  already  been  tried  successfully  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada."  The  economist  pauses, 
then  grins.  "If  you  like  this  idea,"  he  says, 
"you  better  start  calling  It  the  Johnson 
plan." 

In  an  effort  to  dlaentongle  themselves 
from  a  web  of  outmoded  restrictions,  at 
least  25  States  have  estoblished  constitu- 
tional-revision conimlsslons.  Almost  all 
these  commissions  are  recommending  that 
many  previously  elective  positions  be  made 
appointive;  that  governors  be  given  longer 
terms  and  greater  powers;  that  archaic  bor- 
rowing and  taxing  provisions  be  thrown  on 
the  Junkplle.  "Not  since  the  Southern 
Stotes  reentered  the  Union  after  the  Civil 
War,"  says  Alfred  WUloughby,  execuUve  dl- 
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j«ctor  of  the  National  Miiiilclpal  League, 
"has  there  been  such  a  wldee|3read  examina- 
tion of  State  constitutions.  And  this  Is  only 
tbe  beginning." 

As  a  further  outgrowth  of  these  revisions, 
the  legislative  structure  Is  also  being 
strengthened.  The  number  of  Stotes  hold- 
ing annual  sessions,  for  example,  has  risen 
sharply  in  the  last  decade.  In  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Montana  and  other  States,  law- 
makers' salaries  are  being  increased.  "You 
won't  get  better  legislators  tnerely  by  pay- 
ing more  money,"  says  one  lifelong  student 
of  Stote  government,  "but  you  won't  get 
better  legislators  unless  you  do." 

Gradually  most  leglslatur^t  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  Importonce  ofl  Bound  research. 
Some  are  toklng  advantoge  of  a  legislative- 
Intern  program  cosponsored  by  the  Ford 
Foundation:  others  are  strebethening  exist- 
ing stoffs.  And  many  legislatures  are  even 
paying  attention  to  those  old  bugaboos — 
conflict  of  Interest  and  control  of  lobbying. 
New  York,  for  example,  strengthened  Ito  code 
of  ethics  last  session.  Add  in  Nebraska, 
where  lobbying  activities  *ere  likened  re- 
cently to  "a  semaphore  oitration  on  the 
railroad,"  lawmakers  approved  a  measure 
providing  that  lobbyists  caia  be  fined  and 
thrown  Into  Jail  for  6  montlis  If  convicted  of 
contempt  of  the  legislature,  i 

Such  Improvements,  of  cnurse,  are  com- 
mendable. Yet  many  oqsiervers  wonder 
whether  they're  not  too  fe«(  In  number  and 
too  late  in  coming.  The  tr^bd  of  the  times 
seems  to  be  running  against  the  Stotes.  As 
the  Nation  becomes  Incr4.t8!ngly  mobile. 
State  boundaries  will  becoi<ie  even  less  sig- 
nificant. As  Federal  progrJEuns  proliferate, 
State  programs  will  shrivel.'  As  they  expect 
less  and  less  from  Stote  government.  Amer- 
icans will  show  even  less  Interest  In  it.  Citi- 
zen loyalties  will  focus  Instead  on  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  And  if  the  State$  are  deprived  of 
these  loyalties,  they  will  cea^t  to  function  as 
meaningful  unite  of  govemn^Cnt. 

"The  States  today,"  sajs  Pennsylvania 
Representotlve  K.  LeRoy  Irvl^  "are  under  the 
same  sort  of  evolutionary  pressure  that  ani- 
mals are  under.  If  they  don't  shape  up, 
they'll  get  eaten  up."  , 

Can  the  States,  somehow,  i^ape  up?  Can 
they  recapture  the  loyalty  of  their  constit- 
uents, retain  their  role  as  active  partners  In 
the  Federal  system  and  stiam  tbe  tide  of 
sweeping  centralization? 

The  only  way  in  which  i  the  Stotes  can 
erect  a  barrier  against  the  Extension  of  na- 
tional power,  a  distinguished  American  once 
wrote.  Is  for  the  States  to  strengthen  their 
governmente.  •  •  •  "a«  thls'  caimot  be  done 
by  any  change  In  tbe  Pdderal  Constltu- 
Uon  •  •  •  It  must  be  donp  by  the  Stotes 
themselves."  ; 

The  author  was  Thomas  Jefferson. 


MILITARY  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
VIETNAM  ARE  NOT  SERIOUS 
CAUSE  OP  PRICE  INCREASES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  weeks  there  has  been 
8  growing  stream  of  reference  by  finan- 
cial columnists  and  economic  writers 
to  Inflationary  factors  in  our  economy. 
This  is  imderstandable  Inasmuch  as 
prices  have  moved  up  somewhat  more 
rapidly  in  1965  than  in  the  preceding 
years.  After  increasing  At  an  average 
annual  rate  of  1.3  percent  between  1960 
and  1964.  the  gross  national  product 
deflator,  which  is  the  best  general  mea- 
sure of  inflationary  pressures  in  our 
«»nomy,  rose  by  1.8  percent  in  1965. 
Significantly,  the  President's  Council 
or  Economic  Advisers  whieh  testified  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last 


Tuesday,  predicts  no  greater  rate  of 
price  increase  in  1966  than  in  1965. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  submission  of 
the  1966  budget  there  has  been  renewed 
concern  about  inflationary  pressures.  In 
particular,  repeated  references  are  made 
to  the  Vietnam  war  sis  a  major  factor 
in  rising  demand  and  infiationary  pres- 
sures. Many  analysts  and  commenta- 
tors have  drawn  a  parallel  between  the 
Korean  war  experience  which  did  in- 
volve substantial  price  inflation  and  the 
emerging  situation  in  Vietnam. 

A  closer  analysis  shows  that  the  com- 
parison may  be  spurious.  In  the  course 
of  the  current  hearings,  it  has  been 
brought  out  that  military  expenditures 
are  a  lower  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  tlian  they  were  in  the 
1950's.  For  the  current  fiscal  year,  total 
outlays  for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  amount  to  $56.5 
billion,  which  is  approximately  7.7  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  For 
1967,  the  percentage  is  7.9  percent,  which 
includes  $10,3  billion  for  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

In  the  4 -year  period  1956  through 
1959,  when  our  role  in  Vietnam  was  pure- 
ly an  advisory  one  and,  therefore,  far 
more  limited  than  the  present,  the  rela- 
tionship between  defense  and  total  gross 
national  product  averaged  8.85  percent — 
higher  than  the  projection  for  the  year 
ahead.  The  following  table  shows  the 
percentage  relationship  between  Depart- 
ment of  Etefense  military  functions  and 
total  gross  national  product  for  each 
fiscal  year  from  1939  through  1967.  Nat- 
urally, the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  are 
estimated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  sis 
follows: 

Defense    spending    as    percentage    of  gross 
national  product,  fiscal  years  1939-67 

Percent 

of  GNP 

1939 1.  2 

1940 1. 6 

1941 6.  4 

1942 16.  8 

1943 35. 1 

1944 37.  4 

1946 36.  7 

1946 20.  7 

1947 6.  2 

1948 4.  4 

1949 4.  4 

1950 . 4.  5 

1951 6. 4 

1962 11. 6 

1953 12. 1 

1964 11.  1 

1956 : 9.  4 

1956 8.  8 

1957. 8.  9 

1958 8.  9 

1969 8.  8 

1960 8, 8 

1961 8.  6 

1962 8.  7 

1963 8.  6 

1964 8.  a 

1965 7. 1 

1966 » 7. 7 

1967  » 7. 8 

>  Estimates. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
percentage  relationship  ranged  from  a 


low  of  1.2  percent  in  1939  to  a  maximum 
of  37.4  at  the  height  of  World  War  n, 
and  a  postwar  high  of  12.1  percent  In 
1953  reflecting  the  Korean  war. 

Turning  now  to  the  expenditures  for 
the  Vietniun  conflict,  the  sum  of  $10,6 
billion  is  identifiable  in  the  1967  budget 
as  required  for  this  purpose.  This  comes 
to  1  Vz  percent  of  gross  national  product. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
the  $4.3  billion  in  cost  of  our  Vietnam 
military  struggle  comes  to  about  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  gross  national 
product.  Obviously,  even  with  the  ex- 
pansion in  1967,  the  Vietnam  conflict  ac- 
counts for  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  total 
demands  on  the  economy,  and  it  is  highly 
misleading  to  attribute  any  serious  in- 
flationary pressures  to  these  outlays.  It 
is  true  that  expanding  military  expendi- 
tures have  a  multiplier  effect  and  tend  to 
trigger  off  other  investments  and  ex- 
penditures, but  obviously  it  is  unreason- 
able to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  current 
outlays  for  Vietnam  or  to  draw  close 
economic  parallels  with  the  Korean  war 
period. 

The  base  of  military  expenditures  was 
and  is  much  greater  now  than  in  the 
Korean  war  period.  To  illustrate :  Total 
national  defense  outlays  in  1949  were 
$13.3  billion  and,  in  1950,  $14.1  billion. 
From  that  very  limited  base,  they  jumped 
to  $33.6  billion  hi  1951,  $45.9  billion  In 
1952,  $48.7  billion  in  1953,  and  $41.3  bil- 
Uon  in  1954.  Thus,  in  the  fiscal  year  1951, 
military  expenditures  were  doubled  and, 
a  year  later,  tripled  as  compared  with 
the  pre-Korean  war  level. 

By  contrast,  our  mlUtary  expenditures 
have  been  running  at  a  $50-billion  level 
ever  shice  1961.  The  Vietnam  additions 
come  to  about  20  percent  of  base,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  aforementioned  dou- 
bling and  tripling  in  the  Korean  war 
period.  As  a  result,  there  should  be  none 
of  the  inflationary  thrust  that  was 
caused  by  rapid  acceleration  in  the  early 
1950's. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  Is  absurd  to 
contend  as  our  leftwing  critics  often  do, 
that  this  Nation  is  dependent  on  military 
outlays  to  keep  its  vast  economy  going. 
There  would  be  no  serious  problem  at  all 
in  diverting  any  portion  of  military  ex- 
penditures to  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
civilian  society.  The  President  has  Indi- 
cated, both  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage and  his  armuaJ  Economic  Report, 
that  Great  Society  programs  have  been 
held  back  In  order  to  meet  our  military 
requirements  and,  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  imdue  pressures  on  our  economic 
output. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony taken  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee that  the  dynamic  factors  in  our 
current  expansion  are  consumer  expen- 
ditures and  domestic  Investment.  Gross 
national  product  Is  estimated  at  $722 
billion  for  1966— $46.5  biUion  over  the 
1965  figure.  Rising  consumer  expendi- 
tures are  expected  to  make  up  60  percent 
of  this  Increase.  In  the  case  of  bushiess 
Investment,  the  armusJ  rate  of  spending 
by  business  for  plant  and  equipment  In 
the  first  half  of  1966  will  exceed  the  full 
year  1965  level  by  $6  billion,  and  this  rise 
is  expected  to  continue  in  the  second 
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half  of  the  year.  The  total  of  fixed  In- 
vestment, exclusive  of  residential.  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach  10  Vi  percent  of  gross 
national  product. 

In  truth,  we  are  maintaining  a  very 
rapid  rate  of  expansion  on  all  fronts  and 
it  is  natural  that  some  price  pressures 
will  be  generated.  At  the  same  time,  It 
is  most  Important  that  we  see  these  pres- 
sures In  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point  an  article  entitled  "The  2-Per- 
cent War"  written  by  J.  A.  Livingston. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  a-Pncurr  Wa« 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

QuMtlon.  WhAt  nutkea  a  war  sconomy  or 
why  U  Vietnam  different? 

Answer.  QiianUty. 

World  War  n  never  left  any  douM.  Na- 
tional defense  purcbaaes  took  two-Hfths  of 
the  economic  pie.  The  homefront  served 
the  war  maw.  Bacon,  sugar,  meat,  coffee 
were  rationed.  Copper,  steel,  alnmimim  and 
rubber  were  dlstrtbutad  by  priority. 

An  entire  system  of  controls — who  gets 
what,  when— was  centralised  In  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  In  Washington.  Even  man- 
power was  allocated.  Behind  guns,  butter 
was  an  alao-rah. 

The  Korean  war  gave  a  lees  decisive  an- 
swer. The  economy  had  grown  16  percent 
bigger.  So  the  Nation's  manpower  and 
equipment  could  handle  a  quanUtaUvely 
greater  w^  effort  with  less  strain.  And 
Korea  we*  far  smaller  than  World  War  n. 

A  month  after  It  began,  President  Trum&n 
said:  "This  Is  not  the  time  for  business  as 
usual  *  *  •  or  for  complete  economic  mo- 
bilization." 

At  the  peak,  national  defense  took  a  16- 
percent  wedge  out  of  the  pie. 

And  Vietnam  Is  even  smaller.  Quantita- 
tively. It  Is  dwarfed  by  World  War  n.  And 
It  differs  from  Korea  In  both  size  and  Im- 
pact. 

Korea  caught  Americans — you.  me,  and 
General  Motors — with  our  mlUtary  plants 
down.  Promptly  after  the  surrender  of  Ja- 
pan, this  Nation  demobilized.  National  de- 
fense was  scanted  In  the  lunge  toward  peace: 
"Bring  the  boys  back  home." 

After  President  Trumam  ordered  General 
MacArthur  to  the  defense  of  South  Korea. 
Industry  had  to  retool  and  the  Military 
Establishment,  then  a  mere  skeleton,  had  to 
be  beefed  up.  Prices  rose,  shortages  de- 
veloped. 

Reluctantly,  President  Truman  resorted  to 
allocations  of  some  materials  and  to  price 
and  wage  controls.  But  he  never  exacted  a 
no-strlke  pledge  from  labor.  He  couldn't  re- 
press inflation. 

The  psychological  acceptance  of  war  was 
nevw  all  pervasive.  Business  continued 
parUaUy  as  usual.  The  United  States  had 
plenty  of  butter  while  producing  guns  and 
.sending  men  overseas. 

Nevertheless.  Korea  changed  the  American 
stance.  It  underlined  that  the  "ramparts 
we  watch"  are  worldwide  and  demand  in- 
stant and  permanent  readiness.  Thus  the 
Vietnam  effort  has  been  pretty  much  In- 
gested by  a  national  defense  establishment 
In  being.  At  the  same  time  the  economic 
pl« — the  capacity  to  meet  war  demands — 
has  grown. 

Today.  mlUtary  piirchases  amount  to  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  the  Vietnam  share  of  that  Is  about 
one-fffth.  Thus.  In  relation  to  the  total 
aconomy — the  aggregate  productton  of  goods 
and  servloM— Vietnam  absorbs  about  3  per- 
cent. 

Tet  this  3  pwosnt  is  an  add-on.  It  re- 
Inforoes  prospivlty.  creates  jobs,  drains  off 


manpower  into  the  armed  services  and.  In 
general,  crowds  an  economy  not  too  rich  In 
leeway. 

WUl  It  generate  Inflation? 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Powler 
thinks  not.  "Vast  quantities  of  new  indus- 
trial capacity  will  be  coming  on  stream,"  he 
says  enlarging  the  capability  of  the  country 
to  cope  with  expanding  demand. 

That  is  why  President  Johnson  puts  off 
asking  Congress  for  a  major  tax  boost  which 
would  cut  down  purchasing  power.  He'd 
prefer  self-lmpoeed  restraint  by  labor  and 
management  on  wages  and  prices  to  cxirb 
inflation. 

Why  permit  a  very  small  war — a  3-peroent 
war— to  reshape  the  Great  Society?  Should 
a  sore  tall  wag  a  huge  dog? 


RENT  SUPPLEMENTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  since 
Congress  adjourned  last  fall,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  studied  carefully  all  aspects  of  the 
rent  supplement  program  and  has  devel- 
oped plans  for  Its  administration. 

This  program  marks  an  entirely  new 
step  In  providing  decent  housing  for  poor 
people — at  rents  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
It  Is  designed  to  enlist  the  support  and 
energies  of  private  enterprise — and,  I 
might  add,  the  program  has  been  given 
enthusiastic  support  by  builders,  realtors, 
lenders,  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  other  private  groups. 

Public  housing  and  other  housing  pro- 
grams have  accomplished  much  to  im- 
prove housing  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  But  there  are  still  far  too  many 
poor  families  and  elderly  persons  with 
low  incomes  who  are  living  in  substand- 
ard housing.  This  is  the  group  the  rent 
supplement  program  will  serve. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  released  income 
limits  for  a  number  of  cities  which  will 
govern  eligibility  for  rent  supplements. 
The  Department  has  leaned  over  back- 
ward to  comply  with  the  wishes  ex- 
pressed by  the  Congress  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. 

The  Income  ceilings  Bxe  the  same  as 
public  housing  admission  ceilings  in 
those  communities  having  public  hous- 
ing authorities.  In  New  York  City,  the 
rent  supplement  ceilings  are  lower  than 
public  housing  admission  limits  for  fam- 
ilies having  five  or  more  persons.  In 
localities  where  there  is  no  public  hous- 
ing, rent  supplement  income  limits  will 
be  established  at  the  same  level  which 
would  have  existed  if  there  were  a  pub- 
lic housing  program,  based  on  available 
rental  information  and  the  income  limits 
for  public  housing  in  a  nearby  commu- 
nity having  comparable  cost  levels. 

Similarly,  rules  have  been  formulated 
to  limit  assets,  so  that  persons  or  fam- 
ilies with  savings  or  other  assets  of  more 
than  $2,000  will  be  not  be  eligible  for 
rent  supplements,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  elderly,  where  $5,000  will  be 
permitted. 

Mortgage  limits  and  maximum  rent 
limits  will  assure  that  rent  supplement 
housing  will  be  of  modest  design  without 
luxury  features.  The  objective  will  be 
to  provide  sound  and  sanitary  housing 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  low- income 
people. 

I  understand  that  many  organizations 
and  other  potential  sponsors  have  ex- 


pressed interest  to  FHA  in  the  form  of 
letters  and  other  data. 

These  represent  a  total  of  424  project! 
and  69,750  dweUing  units.  Private  lim- 
ited dividend  sponsors  account  for  53 
percent  of  the  proposed  dwelling  units 
which  underlines  my  earlier  statement 
that  the  rent  supplement  program  is  en- 
listing private  enterprise  to  help  solve 
the  housing  problems  of  the  poor. 

These  projects  are  widely  scattered  In 
practically  every  state,  and  I  am  sure  as 
the  program  gets  underway,  every  state 
will  have  its  share  of  projects. 

President  Johnson  described  the  rent 
supplement  program  as  "the  most  cru- 
cial new  instrument  in  our  effort  to  im- 
prove the  American  city." 

The  widespread  interest  which  has 
been  expressed  since  the  program  was 
enacted  into  law  last  August,  even 
though  no  funds  have  yet  been  appro- 
priated, underlines  the  accuracy  and 
significance  of  the  President's  statement. 


THE    DEATH    OP    DR.    J.    ELUOTT 
SCARBOROUGH.  JR. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
Emory  University  Hospital  in  AUanta, 
Oa..  late  last  month,  there  died  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  medical  profession,  a 
man  whose  death  wiU  leave  a  void  of 
massive  proportions  In  the  bridge  of 
knowledge  which  will  eventually  lead  to 
the  conquest  of  cancer.  Ironically,  can- 
cer is  what  killed  R.  J.  Elliott  Scarbor- 
ough. Jr..  who,  at  58,  was  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  spe- 
cialists in  that  disease. 

Mrs.  Simpson  and  I  have  had  a  long 
and  enduring  friendship  with  Elliott 
Scarborough.  Like  hundreds  of  others 
throughout  the  Nation,  we  were  shocked 
that  he  could  be  taken  at  so  young  an  age 
by  the  disease  that  he  had  given  his  crea- 
tive energy  to  conquer. 

As  the  Atlanta  Constitution  expressed 
it  so  eloquently  in  an  editorial  February 
1: 

He  was  the  one  who  gave  back  life  to  *o 
many  who  were  dying,  or  who  walked  gently 
as  a  father  with  those  he  oould  not  save  and. 
out  of  his  iinbounded  strength,  gave  them 
composiire. 

No  man's  passing.  In  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  this  State  and  region,  wUl  be  more 
deeply  mourned. 

Mr.  President,  the  death  of  Dr.  Scar- 
borough deprives  the  Nation  of  a  great 
mind,  a  great  conscience,  and  a  great  hu- 
manitarian. He  was  truly  a  national  fig- 
ure whose  passing  is  felt  in  and  out  of  the 
medical  profession.  I  ask.  Mr.  President, 
that  various '  obituaries  and  editorials 
pertaining  to  Dr.  Scarborough  be  printed 
In  the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  AUanta  ConstltuUon,  Feb.  1. 1BM| 

Da.    J.    B.    ScASBOBouoH    Decs;    Led    Pisbt 

Aoahtbt  Canckb 

Dr.  J.  EUlott  Scarborough,  Jr.,  50.  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  cancer  specialists, 
died  Monday  afternoon  in  Emory  University 
Hospital.  He  succumbed  to  the  disease  be 
spent  a  medical  lifetime  fighting. 

Since  coming  here  In  1937  to  direct  tt« 
Robert  Wlnshlp  Memorial  Clinic.  Dr.  Scar- 
borough  had  been  a   leader  In  developtnf 
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Emory's  Medical  Center  amd  In  expanding 
Emory  tjnlversity  Clinic,  of  yhlch  he  became 
director  In  1957. 

He  held  a  Rockefeller  Cliqlc  Fellowship  at 
Uemorlal  Hospital  In  New ,  York  where  he 
was  invited  here  to  head  up  the  tumor  clinic 
being  established  In  the  Robert  Wlnshlp 
Memorial  Clinic,  one  of  the  first  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  cancer  in  this  area.  Under 
Dr.  Scarborough's  guidance  It  became  nation- 
ally known. 

He  believed  an  expanding  iXBChlng  program 
should  be  an  integral  part  9t  the  treatment 
of  private  patients  at  the  clinic,  and  that 
the  clinic  could  grow  in  servloe  by  acting  as  a 
training  center  for  phyBlciaas.  Scores  of  as- 
sociates who  once  worked  under  Dr.  Scar- 
borough's direction  are  norw  practicing  in 
many  other  areas. 

His  continuing  Interest  4a<l  Influence  in 
the  clinical  handling  of  patients  referred  by 
other  doctors  helped  In  expanding  his  con- 
cept and  philosophy  to  other  areas  of 
medicine. 

In  addition  to  his  orlgintt  assignment  as 
director  of  the  Robert  Wiashlp  Clinic,  Dr. 
Scarborough  held  teaching  positions  in  the 
Emory  Medical  School,  beginning  as  instruc- 
tor in  surgery  In  1937  and  rising  to  professor 
of  surgery  In  1957.  In  the  same  year  he  be- 
came director  of  Emory  Unlvarslty  Clinic  and 
director  of  professional  services  In  Emory 
University  Hospital. 

Dr.  Scarborough  did  mu(^ll  to  enable  the 
general  public  to  understantt  cancer,  for  he 
had  the  gift  to  speak  in  te^ws  understand- 
able to  laymen. 

In  1949  he  was  appointed!  to  the  National 
Advisory  Cancer  Council,  the  Government's 
top  pollC3rmaking  scientific  group  in  cancer 
research.  In  1956  he  was  n«med  to  the  na- 
tional board  of  directors  Of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  reelect^  In  1959.  He 
also  served  as  a  member  of  tihe  cancer  com- 
mittee of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

In  1956  Dr.  Scarborough  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  James  Ewing  Society,  composed  of 
doctors  prominent  in  treatniant  and  research 
of  cancer  and  other  neoplastic  diseases.  In 
the  same  year  he  received  the  American 
Cancer  Society's  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  in  Cancer  Control.  He  had  served  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  oommittee  of  the 
Georgia  Division  since  1952. 

In  1960  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Cancer  Research  Training  Oommittee  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  fdid  served  until 
1964. 

Dr.  Scarborotigh  was  a  diplomats  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Surgery.  In  addition,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Medical  Associatloh  of  Georgia,  and 
the  Pulton  County  Medical  Society. 

Bom  July  36,  1906,  in  Mount  WlUlng,  Ala., 
he  received  his  A.B.  degree  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  1926  and  his  M.D.  degree  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  In  1932.  He  served 
a  surgical  internship  at  Roosevelt  Hospital  in 
New  York,  then  continued  his  training  at 
Memorial  Hospital  before  coming  here. 

He  was  an  elder  In  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  served  as  a  director  of  the  Great 
Southern  Real  Estate  Trust. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  f  ledmont  Driving 
Club,  Capital  City  Club,  and  Kappa  Alpha 
fraternity.  Emory  students  recently  chose 
him  as  an  honorary  memb«r  of  DDK  leader- 
ship fraternity. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Scarborough,  the  former  Isa- 
belle  Wlsell,  of  Mlddlebury,  Vt.,  were  married 
In  1936.  They  lived  at  100  Westminster  Drive 
NE.  Their  two  daughters  are  Mrs.  Nancy 
Cottraux,  of  Atlanta,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 
long,  of  DaUas,  Tex.  Their  son,  Elliott  m, 
1«  a  college  student  and  another  son,  Bvans 
H..  attends  Darlington  in  Rome.  He  U  also 
•urvived  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mattle  Hlnson 
Scarborough,  and  six  grandchildren. 

The  family  requests  that  to  lieu  of  flowers 
flonaUons  be  made  to  the  Robert  Wlnshlp 


Memorial  Clinic  Patient  Care  Fund  of  Emory 
University. 

[From  the  Atlanta  OonsUtutlon,  Feb.  1. 

1966] 

Elliott  Scarbobougr,  MJ). 

It  does  not  seem  quite  possible  that  Dr. 
Elliott  Scarborough  Is  gone. 

He  was  the  one  who  gave  back  life  to  so 
many  who  wore  dying,  or  who  walked  gently 
as  a  father  with  those  he  could  not  save  and, 
out  of  his  unbounded  strength,  gave  them 
composure. 

No  man's  pcksslng,  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  this  State  and  region,  will  be  more 
deeply  mourned. 

For  his  field  was  cancer,  and  all  who  oame 
to  him  asked  him  for  miracles.  He  headed 
the  Emory  Univereity  Cancer  Clinic  and  its 
distinguished  reputation  in  American  medi- 
cine brought  to  him  the  highest  profesaional 
esteem.  Tet  to  the  patient  who  entered  bis 
door — and  his  door  was  ever  open — he  was  a 
warm  friend,  steadying  oounselor,  calming 
voice,  and  knowing  hand.  No  suffering  hu- 
man being  was  too  hximble,  no  frightened 
person  ever  too  weak,  to  be  outside  his  un- 
derstanding, his  concern,  and  his  ready  help. 

To  those  who  studied  under  him,  the 
hippocratic  oath  took  deeper  meaning  from 
his  example — "I  will  impcut  this  art  by 
precept,  by  lecture,  and  by  every  mode  of 
teaching."  And  so  did  the  oath  take  un- 
forgettable meaning  for  those  patients  he 
treated — "Whatsoever  house  I  enter,  there 
will  I  go  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick." 

He  entered  Innumerable  houses,  where  he 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

For  Elliott  Scarborough  was  more  than  a 
brilliant  doctor  who  advanced  the  art  of 
medicine. 

He  was  a  good  man. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Feb.  1,  1968] 
Dh.  Scarborough 

In  the  death  by  cancer  of  Dr.  J.  Elliott 
Scarborough.  Jr.,  Atlanta  lost  one  of  her  first 
citizens.  The  world  lost  a  man  long  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  against  cancer. 

Dr.  Scarborough  was  a  national  leader  In 
cancer  research  and  education.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, and  for  m&ny  years  was  with  Emory 
University  Hospital    and   Medical   School. 

His  work  brought  cures  and  comfort  to 
many,  but  It  was  his  fate  to  die  of  that 
which  he  fought. 

He  contributed  greatly  to  the  search  Into 
the  causes  of  canMr  and  its  cures,  and  this 
Is  a  search  whlch^  some  day  will  be  succeee- 
fiU. 

The  day  of  discovery  wiU  come.  It  wlU 
be  a  day  of  thsjiksgivlng  for  the  human  race. 
It  will  be  a  day  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Scarborough 
and  those  like  him,  who  labored  so  long  In 
humsjilty's  behalf,  and  whose  patient  lahors 
finally  bore  fruit. 


dedication  to  Justice  for  those  who  have 
guarded  freedom's  gate  around  the 
world — these  things  have  been  indlspoi- 
saUe  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
to  have  worked  with  him  on  it  during  my 
short  time  in  the  Senate;  it  is  an  honor 
to  vote  with  him  for  its  passage. 


THE  COLD  WAR  QI  BILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  passage  of  the  cold  war  OI 
bill  of  rights  Is  a  major  public  service  to 
the  Nation.  The  benefits  to  our  service- 
men, to  our  universities,  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  will  be  felt  for  many  years. 

For  this  achievement  the  primary 
credit  must  go  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  carried  the  burden  of  this  fight  for 
7  years.  Throughout  that  time  he  has 
sought  to  educate  the  Congress,  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  the  public  on  the  need 
for  this  bill  and  the  benefits  to  be  ex- 
pected from  it.  His  wide  knowledge  of 
education,  his  perseverance,  above  all  his 


THE  BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
boxcar  shortage,  originally  just  a  sea- 
sonal matter,  has  become  a  yearlong 
problem  of  serious  proportions.  In  re- 
cent weeks  there  have  been  an  increas- 
ing number  of  alsuming  reports  about 
this  shortage. 

On  January  27  I  joined  with  17  other 
Senators  in  urging  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  take  strong  steps 
and  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  its  existing 
authority  to  alleviate  this  shortage. 

I  would  like  to  call  our  letter,  and 
Chairman  Bush's  reply,  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  respectfully  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  these  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

OmCE  OF  THE  MaJORTTT  LEADER, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  27, 1966. 
John  W.  Bush, 

Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  recent  weeks,  there 
has  been  an  Increased  number  of  alarming  re- 
ports about  the  shortage  of  boxcars.  In  yean 
pftst,  this  situation  has  been  limited  gener- 
ally to  the  harvest  season.  However,  it  has 
now  become  apparent  that  this  is  a  year- 
round  problem.  Reports  indicate  that  de- 
mands for  boxcars  are  being  met  only  60  per- 
cent of  the  time.  Several  of  the  major  rail- 
roads have  only  60  to  65  percent  of  their  own 
boxcars  operating  on  their  lines. 

There  are  two  distinct  problems  in  this 
situation  which  call  for  immediate  attention. 
First  of  aU,  the  railroads  are  not  replacing 
boxcars  In  kind  as  they  are  taken  out  of 
service.  Also,  there  Is  too  much  delay  In  the 
expeditious  retiu-n  of  boxcars  to  their  own 
lines.  In  this  latter  Instance,  orders  from 
the  Federal  Government  have  been  of  little 
value  because  they  are  Immediately  tested  In 
the  courts,  th\u  Involving  time-consuming 
delay. 

In  addition  to  these  two  difficulties,  an- 
other situation  has  arisen  which  will  com- 
plicate matters  even  more.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  now  ordered  the  re- 
location of  some  85  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  corn.  This  movement  of  grains  from  the 
farms  to  the  elevators  and  to  seaports  will 
place  heavy  burdens  on  the  railroads  in  the 
Middle  West  and  West.  This  country's  ef- 
forts to  expand  overseas  shipment  of  agricul- 
ture commodities  wUl  continue  to  aggravate 
the  situation. 

We  know  that  car  service  Is  but  a  small 
ptiTt  oi  the  activities  under  the  jurtsdictlon 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but 
we  want  to  stress  the  Importance  of  this 
work  and  ask  that  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mission give  the  problem  every  considera- 
tion. Therefore,  we  suggest  that  a  greater 
effort  be  made  to  facUltate  utilization  of 
existing  boxcars.  More  car-service  person- 
nel are  needed  to  work  at  railroad  terminals 
In  an  effort  to  keep  the  oars  moving.  Re- 
ports reaching  us  Indicate  that  these  person- 
nel are  decreasing  in  number  and  that  their 
efforts  are  being  diverted  into  other  areas 
at  a  time  when  their  services  are  needed  at 
the  terminals. 
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We  uk  that  the  CommlBstoa  Initiate  ood- 
tacu  with  the  IndlTldual  railroads  dlooiMlng 
the  need  for  purchaalng  additional  boxcarB 
and  other  equipment  for  the  hauling  of 
grain.  We  recognize  that  the  rallroadi  are 
mafclng  many  Improvements  In  their  equip- 
ment, but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  sulS- 
cient  streaa  on  the  need  for  replacing  and 
Increasing  the  number  of  the  common,  or- 
dinary variety  of  boxcar. 

The  boxcar  shortage,  originally  a  seasonal 
matter,  now  a  IS-month  problem,  can  easily 
develop  Into  a  traffic  situation '  of  monu- 
mental proportions.  Movement  of  products 
by  surface  transportation  to  points  of  export 
Is  continually  expanding.  If  we  are  to  avoid 
the  congestion  now  Indicated,  we  will  have 
to  act  now.  In  addition  to  S.  1098  and  S. 
2816,  now  being  actively  considered  by  the 
Congress,  we  feel  the  Commission  must  take 
some  Initiative  and  utUlze  to  the  fuUest 
existing  authority.  This  is  of  grave  concern 
to  our  constituents  and  to  us  as  their  repre- 
sentatives. We  demand  prompt  action,  now. 
With  best  wishes,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

MiKX  MaNSITSLD,  WMkN   O.  MAOKtTSON, 

Maurimc  Neubkrgcx,  Oauc  W.  McOex, 
QoKNTOr  BUEDICK.  Mh-ton  R.  Young, 
LxK  B.  JoaoAN,  Waltir  P,  Mondau, 
Geokgx  MtrxPHT,  Lex  Mxtcalt,  Hknxt 
M.  Jackson,  axoxGS  McOovkxn, 
Thomas  H.  KucHxi.,<iMii.WAao  L.  Simp- 
son, Kabx.  B.   Mvndt,  Watnk   Morsx, 

FXANK  CHXntCH,  BUGXNX  J.  McCaKTHT. 

iNTxaSTAT^COMMatcx  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  4. 1966. 
Hon.  Lzx  Mxtcalt, 
V.S.  SejMte, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Ssnato*  MrrcALr:  I  want  to  give  you 
an  In-deptb  reply  to  your  recent  letter  r». 
fleeting  your  deep  concern  over  the  boxcar 
shortage,  rather  than  a  perfunctory  "we're 
doing  the  best  we  can"  type  of  reply.  I  have 
therefore  had  our  director,  Mi.  Pfahler,  and 
his  euff  combine  the  Information  they  have 
available  with  a  considerable  amount  of  addl- 
Uonal  Information  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads  very  helpfully  assembled  for 
us.  This  report  to  you  Is  submitted  In  the 
form  of  two  enclosures. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Bush. 

Chairman. 
Knclosures. 


February  16,  1966 


RXPOKT  ON  BOXCAK  ShOKTAOS 

The  Commlasloa  has  shared  the  alarm  you 
have  expressed  concerning  the  shortage  of 
boxcars.  Por  many  years  the  country  baa 
suffered  progressively  severe  shortages  of 
freight  cars.  Although  in  some  of  these 
years  the  supply  of  freight  cars  has  had  its 
peaks  and  valleys,  during  most  of  1064  and  all 
of  1B66  there  existed  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand which  far  exceeded  the  available  sup- 
ply of  boxcars,  sulaetantlatlng  your  state- 
ment that  this  Is  a  year-round  problem.  The 
factors  primarily  contributing  to  this  condi- 
tion have  been  bumper  agricultural  crops. 
Increased  industrial  production,  and  a  year- 
round  movement  of  grain  for  domestic  stor- 
sge  and  export  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
OorporaUon.  it  might  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  last  year  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  cooperated  with  the  Commission 
In  our  efforts  to  alleviate  shortages  by  sched- 
uling their  relocatloo  program  at  a  Ume  when 
harvesting  of  grain  would  be  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  Other  factors  of  primary  importance 
have  been  a  railroad  car  ownership  inade- 
uate  to  the  level  of  the  Nation's  economy,  a 
relatively  high  percentage  of  unserviceable 
cars,  and  some  instances  of  Injudicious  utill- 
■atlon  of  existing  equipment. 

Tour  Information  as  to  the  demands  for 
boxcars  being  met  only  SO  percent  of  the 
time  might  very  well  be  based  on  reports 


from  scattered  locations  and  include  In- 
stances where  carriers  had  not  completely 
fulfilled  Inflated  orders.  I  might  emphasize 
that  the  average  weekly  reported  shortages 
represent  approximately  13  percent  of  the 
average  weekly  boxcar  loadings  during  the 
year  1965. 

Since  the  railroad  car  fleet  is  Interchanged 
freely  among  carriers,  the  measure  of  a  par- 
ticular carrier's  available  car  supply  is  based 
upon  the  percentage  of  all  cars  on  line  com- 
pared to  Its  total  ownership,  rather  than 
the  percent  of  Its  own  ownership  on  line.  Us- 
ing this  yardstick,  there  have  been  only 
two  major  carriers  which  have  had  percent- 
ages as  low  as  60  to  65  percent  of  their 
boxcar  ownership  operating  on  their 
lines  in  the  recent  past.  Most  of  the  granger 
roads  havi  not  had  sufficient  cars  to  meet 
their  loading  requirements,  but  the  percent- 
age of  boxcar  ownership  on  these  lines  in 
December  1966  ranged  from  69  to  121  per- 
cent. For  January  1966,  the  range  was  61 
to  113  percent.  Carriers  originating  traffic 
and  having  long  off-line  hauls  to  termi- 
nal elevators  and  port  facilities  normally 
operate  at  below  100  percent,  but  In 
times  of  high  national  demands  for  a  par- 
ticular type  of  equipment  will  fall  below 
desirable  operating  levels,  while  bridge  and 
terminating  lines  will  have  higher  than  nor- 
mal percentages. 

The  first  problem  you  have  raised  per- 
taining to  the  railroads  not  replacing  box- 
cars In  kind  as  they  are  taken  out  of  service 
must  be  considered  In  the  light  of  other 
equipment  which  has  been  added  to  service  to 
haul  the  same  conunodltles.  While  the  plain 
boxcar  level  has  fallen,  there  has  been  some 
Increase  In  covered  hopper  cars,  which  are 
utilized  In  the  handling  of  bulk  materials 
formerly  handled  in  boxcars,  including  grain. 
To  the  extent  this  type  of  equipment  has 
been  put  in  service.  It  has  offset  to  a  degree 
the  reduction  in  boxcars.  Also  other  types  of 
equipment  have  been  Installed  which  handle 
commodities  previously  requiring  plain  box- 
cars. 

The  second  problem  you  raise  having  to  do 
with  the  return  of  cars  is  one  with  which 
this  Commission  has  had  considerable  con- 
cern and  about  which  we  have  exercised  our 
emergency  powers  repeatedly  in  recent  times. 
We  feel  that  the  Commission's  service  orders 
and  car  distribution  directions  have  been 
of  considerable  value  and  generally  have 
achieved  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
Intended.  Compliance  with  our  orders  In 
most  Instances  has  been  good.  There  has 
been  only  a  single  test  of  the  validity  of 
these  orders  in  the  courts  in  recent  years,  the 
Utigatlon  of  which  Is  stlU  In  process.  For  the 
most  part  the  carriers  have  recognized  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  and  have  com- 
piled with  our  directives.  When  we  have 
found  It  necessary  to  prosecute  carriers  for 
noncompliance,  visually  Judgment  has  been 
confessed  and  the  cases  settled  without  trial. 
We  have  been  aware  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  orders  for  the  relocation 
of  grain  which  were  recently  Issued;  and 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  the  Com- 
mission had  taken  action  to  issue  a  service 
order  authorising  car  distribution  directions 
making  it  possible  to  direct  additional  cars 
to  the  granger  roads  which  would  Initiate 
most  of  this  movement.  To  date,  a  total  of 
16  car  distribution  directions  has  been  Is- 
sued naming  carriers  serving  the  area  where 
movement  will  originate  as  beneficiaries  for 
a  toUl  of  4,900  empty  boxcars  weekly.  We 
are  sure  that  additional  orders  will  be  Issued 
and  present  orders  revised  to  meet  fluctu- 
ating conditions  caused  by  the  expanding 
overseas  program.  WhUe  this  will  benefit  the 
shippers  of  grain,  the  only  source  of  these 
cars  Is  from  other  carriers,  which  are  already 
experiencing  a  fight  car  supply,  in  effect. 
It  makes  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  a 
short  car  supply  but  in  no  way  resolves  the 
OTerall  problem. 


The  Commission  recognizes  the  Importance 
Of  Its  car  service  work,  and  the  car  supply 
problem  has  been  the  subject  of  special 
Commission  conference,  as  well  as  a  con- 
tlnulng  concern  of  the  chairman,  vice  chair- 
man, and  the  members  of  division  3,  who 
share  the  responsibility  for  this  activity.  Qui 
departmental  staff  has  been  vigilant  In  the 
study  and  analysis  of  the  car  problems  on  % 
continuing  basis.  The  efforts  of  otir  field 
force  have  been  directed  at  current  opera- 
tions to  assure  that  the  Commission's  orders 
are  being  fully  compiled  with  by  the  carriers 
that  car  delays  are  kept  to  a  minimum,  and 
that  maximum  utilization  Is  achieved  from 
the  existing  fleet.  Our  Instructions  to  the 
field  force  to  accomplish  this  have  been 
reiterated  this  week  in  the  light  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  grain  move- 
ment requirements. 

There  has  been  some  reduction  over  the 
past  several  years  in  the  number  of  our  car 
service  field  personnel,  which  has  decreased 
from  72  positions  authorized  in  1957  to 
62  positions  at  the  current  time.  This  re- 
duction has  been  necessitated  by  the  funds 
available  to  the  Commission  and  not  by  any 
desire  on  our  part  to  depreciate  the  Im- 
portance of  this  activity.  If  additional  funds 
were  available,  we  would,  of  course.  Increase 
the  number  of  staff  available  for  this  work. 
While  our  field  staff  has  other  car  service 
duties  than  expediting  cars  In  and  through 
terminals,  In  times  of  severe  shortages,  such 
as  we  presently  face,  car  expediting  Is  given 
primary  emphasis. 

My  first  action  on  receiving  your  letter 
was  to  seek  a  meeting  at  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  to  discuss  the  problems 
raised  in  your  letter  with  the  officers  of  the 
association.  I  attended  that  meeting  per- 
sonally and  took  with  me  Director  Pfahler 
of  our  Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety  and  Serv- 
ice, which  Is  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  car  service  functions.  The  prob- 
lem at  hand  was  discussed  In  considerable 
detail,  and  we  received  assurance  that  It 
would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  their 
board  of  directors  and  through  them  han- 
dled with  their  membership.  The  AAR  has 
added  five  additional  men  to  their  car  serv- 
ice division. 

The  Commission  has  had  contacts  for  the 
past  several  years  with  Individual  railroads 
to  discuss  their  equipment  requirements, 
especially  as  they  related  to  the  hauling  of 
grain.  These  discussions  have  also  Included 
the  achieving  of  Improvements  In  the  bad 
order  car  situation,  so  that  more  of  the  car 
ownership  would  be  In  serviceable  condition 
and  upgraded  In  order  that  It  would  be  suit- 
able for  grain  loading.  I  believe  that  the 
maintenance  of  high-level  loadings  of  grain 
products  during  the  period  when  the  plain 
boxcar  fleet  has  declined  In  nvimber  has 
reflected  the  Improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  repair  and  upgrading  of  cars,  as 
well  as  the  substitution  of  other  types  of 
equipment  to  haul  commodities  previously 
transported  In  plain  boxcars.  Some  car- 
riers have  also  recognized  that  their  plain 
boxcar  fleet  was  becoming  inadequate,  and 
this  Is  reflected  In  some  Increase  In  the  pur- 
chase of  plain,  unequipped  boxcars.  The 
IndVistry  now  has  on  order  over  57.000  freight 
cars  compared  to  less  than  40,000  at  the 
beginning  of  1965,  and  the  carbullding  ca- 
pacity of  the  country  Is  presently  being 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Well  over  a  billion  dollars  were  spent  for 
new  and  rebuilt  cars  in  1965.  and  the  fore- 
cast is  for  about  the  same  amount  in  1966. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  railroad  Industry 
is  that  they  are  presently  putting  all  of  the 
resources  possible  Into  new  and  rebuilt  cars 
In  the  absence  of  any  Incentive  for  capital 
Investment.  There  were  two  specific  incen- 
tives made  available  In  1962  to  encourage 
acquisition  of  additional  freight  cars.  The 
first  was  the  Investment  credit,  and  the  sec- 
ond the  recognition  and  promulgation  by  the 
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Treasury  Department  of  more  idealistic  guide- 
lines covering  the  useful  life  of  freight  cars. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  following  the  establlsh- 
Dtent  of  these  incentives,  the  number  of  cars 
on  order  Increased  substantlaily.  The  car- 
riers feel  that  the  Investment  credit  Is  now 
prevented  from  achieving  its  objective  In  full 
by  reasons  of  the  limitations  contained 
therein.  It  Is  their  belief  that  If  the  pres- 
ent limitations  were  raised  from  $25,000  to 
1100,000  and  from  25  to  60  percent,  with  the 
carry-forward  period  extendedi  from  5  years  to 
7  years,  a  big  step  would  hsve  been  taken 
toward  assuring  the  contiquatlon  of  the 
highest  practical  level  of  equipment  pur- 
chases In  the  years  ahead.  IPhls  would  en- 
courage Increased  car  produetlon  capacity 
and  permit  a  more  rapid  expaftelon  of  an  ade- 
quate car  fieet.  Only  through  expansion  of 
the  car  fieet  can  a  solution  t*  the  car  short- 
age problem  be  achieved.  fVlth  the  rail- 
road Industry  now  placing  cA^  orders  at  the 
rate  of  over  $1.3  billion  wortn  a  year  (1964- 
06),  I  estimate  that  for  at  IfSst  the  next  5 
years  the  carbullding  compferiies  wont  be 
able  to  fill  more  than  half  of  their  orders  un- 
less something  In  the  nature  lOf  a  long-range 
program  encourages  them  tio  start  now  a 
crash  program  to  expand  their  facilities. 

Improvements  in  car  utilization  require 
the  best  efforts  of  the  carrleis.  the  shippers, 
receivers,  loaders  and  unloaded,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Comikllsslon's  efforts 
are  continuing  to  encourage]  all  of  these  to 
cooperate  to  achieve  the  rno^K  economic  use 
of  the  available  equipment.!  We  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  every  effort  to  i^ke  utilization 
more  effective. 

We  have  developed  some  thaterlal  In  con- 
nection with  the  matters  ralfied  In  your  let- 
ter which  I  believe  will  be  of  Interest  to  you, 
and  I  am  enclosing  this  staff  paper  herewith. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Commission  Is 
alert  to  the  boxcar  problem  and  has  been 
continually  on  the  Initiative  to  utilize  to  the 
maximum  extent  our  existing  authority  and 
our  limited  personnel.  We  share  the  con- 
cern of  your  constituents  and  yourselves  and 
assure  you  that  we  will  take  aD  actions  avail- 
able to  us  to  alleviate  the  hardships  caused 
by  the  shortages  and  to  assure  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  available  car  supply. 

J.  W.  Btj^H,  Chairman. 

Enclosure. 


not  meaningful  and  must  be  considered  along 
with  the  changes  In  ownership  and  the  load- 
ing of  other  types  of  equipment  which  over 
the  last  several  years  have  moved  Important- 
ly into  the  carrying  of  the  same  commodities 
which  the  plain  boxcar  has  traditionally 
carried.  New  marketing  and  transportation 
practices  have  resulted  In  the  development 
of  more  efficient  equipment  for  handling 
much  of  this  traffic.  Including  a  significant 
portion  of  grain  and  other  bulk  commodities 
formerly  handled  In  boxcars.  The  addition  to 
the  fieets  of  large  and  specially  equipped 
cars  and  the  strong  growth  of  TOPC  have 
changed  the  pattern  in  the  hauling  of  non- 
bulk  commodities  that  formerly  moved  or 
would  have  moved  in  plain  boxcars. 

In  the  case  of  TOFC   (trailer  or  flatcar) 
not  only   has   there   been  a  large  addition 


to  the  car  fleet  but  utilization  and  per- 
formance is  such  that  an  individual  flatcar, 
with  Its  trailers  or  containers,  performs  the 
transportation  of  approximately  four  box- 
cars. This  results  from  greater  capacity, 
higher  percentage  of  loaded  movements  and 
much  shorter  turnaround  time.  During  the 
last  10  years,  there  has  also  been  a  large 
increase  In  the  number  of  Insulated  box 
(RB  tjrpe)  of  large  cube  now  used  extensively 
In  hauling  food  and  other  products  requir- 
ing protection  against  heat  or  cold,  much 
of  which  was  formerly  boxcar  traffic.  In  the 
case  of  boxcars  for  hauling  grain,  the  re- 
placement program  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  retirement  of  the  obsolete  cars,  but  the 
replacement  equipment  has  been  of  great- 
er capacity.  The  following  10-year  compari- 
son will  throw  some  light  on  this : 
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Staff  Paper  on  Cab  Supply  Knd  Utilization 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  question  but  that 
the  car  supply  situation  Is  serious.  The  rail- 
roads, too,  have  realized  thi*  for  some  time 
and  have  been  engaged  to  tihe  full  limit  of 
their  capabilities  in  bringing  about  improve- 
ment. They  are  and  have  beea  short  of  many 
types  of  cars  and  recognize  that  the  period 
of  boxcar  shortages  Is  no  loajer  confined  to 
harvest  seasons.  The  railroads  have  been 
and  are  carrying  out  an  Inteilslve  program  of 
modernizing  their  fleets,  replacing  small  and 
obsolete  cars  with  large,  modern  cars  of  new 
and  specialized  types.  Durlmg  1964  and  1966, 
and  continuing  right  up  to  the  present,  de- 
livery of  new  cars  has  been  Unolted  only  by 
the  capacity  to  produce  cars  and  their  com- 
ponents. The  number  of  ftelght  cars  on 
order  Increased  from  39,426  at  the  beginning 
of  1865,  to  over  67,000  at  th«  present. 

During  1966,  59,617  new  care  were  Installed 
snd  11.825  cars  rebuilt  and  modernized  by 
the  railroads.  These  InstaJlatlons  Include 
8,472  plain  boxcars,  13,767  equipped  boxcars, 
10.989  covered  hoppers,  8,3(48  refrigerators, 
B.ei5  gondola  cars,  19,065  open  hoppers  and 
4.322  flat  cars.  In  addition,  "private"  owners 
Installed  18,195  cars  to  nioke  a  total  of 
89,637  cars  Installed  In  1966.  "Private"  own- 
ers Include  leasing  companies,  railroad  sub- 
sidiaries and  shippers. 

The  type  of  equipment  la  heavy  demand 
today  la  the  ordinary  boxcar-~-sometlme8  re- 
ferred to  as  the  workhorse  of  the  car  fleet. 

Comparative  figures  of  ofmershlp,  short- 
•«es  and  loading  of  plain  bnxcars  alone  are 
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2,060 

9. 749 

11.790 

>  Largely  trailer-train  (railroad  owned). 

Without  considering  the  changes  In  capac- 
ity resulting  from  larger  cars  now  being  in- 
stalled, but  Just  comparing  the  reduction  in 
total  boxcar  ownership  of  135,448  with  the 
Increase  In  the  various  cars  now  moving  the 
same  type  of  traffic  and  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  faster  turnaround  of  TOPC,  It 
should  be  observed  that  in  this  10-year  period 
the  covered  hoppers,  the  TOFC  flatcars  and 
their  trsdlers  or  containers,  and  the  RB  cars 
have  provided  the  equivalent  addition  to  the 
boxcar  fleet  of  169.236  cars.  This  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  11,799  multUevel 


automobile  cars  which  oairy  several  times  the 
number  of  automobiles  that  could  be  carried, 
as  they  once  were.  In  boxcars. 

The  addition  of  new  type  of  equipment  has 
freed  boxcars  for  other  uses  such  as  moving 
grain.  This  is  portrayed  by  the  fact  that  in 
1955,  with  a  plain  boxcar  ownership  of 
666,238,  there  were  2,633,000  carloads  of  grain 
and  grain  products  moved.  In  1966,  with  an 
average  ownership  of  500,766  plain  boxcars, 
and  102,736  covered  hoppers,  2,657,000  car- 
loads of  grain  and  grain  products  were  moved. 
During  this  same  period,  there  was  tJso  a 
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T«ry  great  reduction  In  the  number  of  oars 
of  LCL.  moved.  In  1956.  there  were  3.339.000 
can  of  LCU  In  19es,  there  were  only  486,023 
cars  of  LCL  moved,  resulting  In  the  release 
of  thousands  of  boxoars  for  other  uses. 

In  the  foregoing  table.  It  1«  apparent  that 
the  tonnage  capacity  of  the  new  equipment 
la  greater  than  the  average  capacity  of  the 
oars  10  years  ago.  During  this  period,  there 
has  been  a  net  decrease  In  the  aggregate 
capacity  of  the  boxcar  fleet  of  4.607.109  tons. 
However,  there  has  been  an  Increase  In  the 
aggregate  capacity  of  the  railroad-owned  cov- 
ered hoppers  of  4.314.671  tons,  and  an  In- 
crease In  the  railroad-owned  refrigerators 
capacity  of  1,791,883  tons. 

It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  size  of  the  car  fleet  It  Is 
necessary  to  keep  In  mind  these  many  related 
factors. 

There  are  many  factors  affecting  the  uti- 
lization of  cars.  Railroads  generally  have 
been  taking  many  steps  to  Improve  car  use 
but  there  Is  much  yet  to  be  done.  The 
Increasing  employment  of  new  communica- 
tion and  data  systems  are  Improving  car  loca- 
tion Information  and  distribution,  but,  until 
many  more  of  the  large  railroads  are  making 
effective  use  of  such  systems,  efficient  dis- 
tribution Is  hampered  by  lack  of  current, 
dependable  Information. 

Until  information  concerning  car  location 
and  requirements  Is  available  on  current 
losses,  the  most  efficient  utlllzatton  of  exist- 
ing can  Is  Impractical. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    SCHOOL    MILK 
PROGRAM    CUTBACK 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
health  of  our  children  Is  the  strength  of 
our  Nation.  We  pride  ourselves,  and 
rightly  so,  about  the  preeminent  power 
of  the  United  States  In  the  world  to- 
day. There  are  many  reasons  why  a 
nation  of  less  than  200  million  people 
can  exercise  unrivaled  Influence  In  a 
world  of  nearly  3  billion,  but  not  the 
least  of  these  reasons  Is  the  fact  that  we 
and  our  children  are  among  the  best  fed. 
most  wholesomely  nourished  nation  on 
this  earth.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  fu- 
ture security  of  our  country  depends 
upon  the  health  of  our  children. 

Over  the  years,  we  as  a  nation  have 
done  much  to  Improve  child  health  and 
nutrition.  The  Federal  Government  now 
supports  crippled  children's  servlcifes,  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  service,  child 
welfare  services,  national  school  lunch 
programs,  aid  to  dependent  children. 
Project  Headstart  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  the  surplus  commodity 
program  and  the  food  stamp  plan.  One 
of  the  cornerstones  of  our  national  eflfort 
to  Improve  child  health  is  the  school  milk 
program.  Under  this  program,  children 
in  schools,  child  care  centers,  summer 
camps,  orphanages  and  similar  institu- 
tions received  almost  3  billion  half  pints 
of  milk  In  19«4  and  1965  and  an  esti- 
mated 3  billion  plus  in  1966. 

During  fiscal  1965,  over  1.400  Maryland 
.schools  and  summer  camps  participated 
in  this  milk  program.  An  estimated 
350,000  Maryland  youngsters  consumed 
•ome  64  million  half  pints  of  milk,  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
uted $2,174,000.  This  was  In  addition  to 
the  44.7  million  half  pints  of  tnii^  dis- 
tributed to  some  255.000  Maryland  chil- 
dren under  the  national  school  lunch 
program. 


I  was  therefore  shocked  to  leam.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  school  milk  program 
is  being  cut  back  10  percent  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  that  the  President's 
budget  proposes  to  cut  the  program  iMick 
to  less  Ulan  a  quarter  of  its  present  level 
in  fiscal  1967.  The  facte  are  that  in  July 
1965,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  noti- 
fied participating  Institutions  that  their 
reimbursement  wnuld  be  cut  5  percent. 
Just  recently  the  Department  announced 
an  additional  5  percent  cut  in  reimburse- 
ments. These  cuts  were  made  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  seeks  to  hold  expenditures  under 
this  program  below  $100  million,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Congress 
appropriated  $103  million.  The  effect 
of  these  cute  is  certain  to  Impose  a  fur- 
ther strain  upon  already  overburdened 
local  school  budgete.  and  to  raise  the 
price  of  milk  to  schoolchildren. 

These  cute  for  the  current  year  are 
serious  enough  but  much  more  threat- 
ening is  the  fact  that  the  President's 
budget  proposal  would  cut  school  milk 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1967  from  Ite 
present  level  of  $103  to  $21  million.  This 
will  cripple  the  school  milk  program. 

The  Justification  of  the  proposed  cut 
is  that  the  program  will  be  redirected  by 
helping  needy  children.  The  idea  ap- 
pears to  be  that  instead  of  subsidizing 
every  4 -cent  half  pint  of  milk  by  an 
average  of  3.19  cente,  the  program  will 
give  milk  wholly  without  charge  to 
schools  for  needy  children. 

The  details  of  how  this  redirection  of 
the  milk  program  is  to  be  accomplished 
have  yet  to  be  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  fundamental  questions  that 
must  be  answered. 

First.  How  are  needy  children  to  be 
determined?  Does  this  mean  an  onerous 
means  test?  Will  each  child  have  to  re- 
veal how  much  his  father  earns?  Will 
first  and  second  graders  be  divided  into 
the  haves  and  have  note?  I  find  such  an 
approach  repugnant.  I  opposed  the  idea 
of  a  degrading  means  test  on  establish- 
ing medicare.  If  it  is  offensive  to  gear 
Federal  assistance  to  elderly  persons,  de- 
pending upon  their  means,  it  is  far  more 
offensive  to  do  so  with  programs  for 
young  children. 

Second.  How  much  will  the  reduction 
in  the  milk  program  reduce  milk  con- 
sumption? What  effect  will  this  have 
upon  the  health  of  our  youth?  Senator 
Proxmire.  who  has  ably  led  the  fight 
to  retain  the  milk  program  has  pointed 
out  that  a  1955  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture study  in  Madison  and  Milwaukee 
showed  that  a  price  reduction  from 
4  cente  to  3  cente  increased  consumption 
by  41.8  percent  in  Madison  and  10.5  per- 
cent in  Milwaukee.  A  price  reduction 
from  4  to  1  cente  increased  consiuiption 
in  Madison  by  a  whopping  158.8  percent 
and  in  Milwaukee  by  82.6  percent. 

It  is  too  well  known  for  argument  that 
milk  contains  nutrtente  essential  for 
health  and  that  a  well-nourished  child 
learns  better  than  an  undernourished 
one.  Is  the  money  we  would  save  worth 
the  risk  to  the  NaUon's  health?  Are  we 
being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  by 
curbing  this  highly  popular  and  impor- 
tant program? 


Third.  How  much  do  we  actually  save 
by  cutting  back  the  milk  program?  We 
have  a  dairy  support  program.  Our 
Government  is  buying  surplus  milk.  Are 
there  really  alternate  uses  for  this  mflk 
that  are  more  economic  and  important 
to  our  Nation  than  the  school  milk 
program? 

Fourth.  What  will  the  effect  of  thl« 
reduction  be  upon  our  dairy  industry  in 
Maryland  and  elsewhere?  It  is  well 
known  that  the  family  dairy  is  not  % 
lucrative  business.  We  have  dairy  sup- 
port programs  and  programs  to  prevent 
unfair  price  competition.  Are  we  jeop- 
ardizing the  dairy  industry  by  cutting 
down  our  school  milk  program? 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  foregoing 
questions  will  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
in  the  months  ahead.  I  find  it  hard  to 
see  how  we  can  possibly  justify  cutting 
this  important  program,  and  I  have,  for 
that  reason,  Joined  Senator  Proxmiri 
and  other  Senators  In  cosponsoring  S 
2921.  This  bill  would  make  the  milk 
program  permanent  and  commit  the 
Congress  to  providing  adequate  funds  for 
future  years.  I  hope  this  bill  will  be  the 
subject  of  early  hearings,  so  that  the 
milk  program  can  be  studied  and  its 
future  charted  on  a  sound  basis. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  DISSENT  AND  THE 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  times  of 
national  emergency,  the  right  of  dissent 
tends  to  become  clouded  by  other  con- 
siderations. Protest  is  then  too  easily 
labeled  as  disloyalty,  too  often  inter- 
preted as  disobedience. 

Some  months  ago.  a  group  of  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  studente  wanted  to 
demonstrate  their  opposition  to  our  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam.  They  sat-ln  at  a  local 
draft  board  ofiQce  and  refused  to  get  out 
at  closing  time. 

The  law  recognizes  that  this  is  the 
wrong  thing  to  do  and  the  offenders  were 
convicted  of  trespass  under  a  local  ordi- 
nance. However,  the  Selective  Service 
System  decided  to  go  the  law  one  better. 

Male  students  among  the  demonstra- 
tors were  ruled  delinquent  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act  and  local  draft 
boards  were  advised  to  reconsider  stu- 
dent defermente. 

Understand,  no  court  ever  ruled  these 
studente  had  violated  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act.  That  ruling  was  made  by  Gen- 
eral Hershey,  the  System's  Director. 

As  a  citizen  of  a  democracy,  with  its 
written  constitutional  guarantee  of  due 
process,  I  am  disturbed  when  a  Federal 
oflQcial  can — ^without  judicial  process- 
remove  fnxn  the  public  scene  persons 
whose  views  are  impopular  in  official 
circles. 

Certainly.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  stu- 
dent viewpoint.  But  I  do  agree  with  the 
Justice  Department's  opinion — expressed 
to  me  in  a  letter  from  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Fred  Vinson. 

In  that  letter,  Mr.  Vinson  said: 

When  there  Is  a  transgression  of  law,  then 
the  sanctions  that  attach  to  It  are  all  that 
should  be  applied.  And  untU  charge  U  fil«l, 
the  accused  has  had  his  day  In  court,  and 
Judgment  of  guUty  rendered,  he  Is  presumed 


Innocent  of  violation  of  the  ^w — In  this  case, 
of  violation  of  Selective  Sft^vlce  law.  The 
"sit  In"  conduct  was  found  to  be  a  treepass 
under  local  ordinance  and  -tbe  sanction  at- 
tached was  visited  on  the  students.  But  no 
such  charge,  trial,  and  flnding  yet  has  been 
made  under  the  Selective  siervice  Act. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  news- 
paper editorial  comment  on  this  matter 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some 
of  it  be  printed  at  the  aid  of  my  re- 
marks, i 

The  first  editorial  is  one  that  appeared 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  com- 
menting on  the  case  of  one  of  the  young- 
sters who  recently  lost  his  appeal  to  his 
local  draft  board. 

The  other  editorials  largely  endorse 
my  position  but  in  fairness  I  think  this 
collection  of  comment  should  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Detroit  News  entitled, 
"Voltaire  or  Decatur?"  The  News  picks 
Decatur.  My  inclination,  as  the  paper 
notes,  is  toward  Voltaire.> 

Hopefully,  these  pieces  may  serve  to 
clarify  the  issue  for  whatever  colleagues 
have  not  had  time  to  stu(ty  it  thoroughly. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printec^  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Feb.  16, 
19661 

PXTTT  RXFRISIO. 

Washington  Local  Draft  Board  No.  3  has 
decided  to  punish  Samuel  Friedman  because 
that  young  man  holds  soma  political  opin- 
ions the  board  considers  wrangheaded.  The 
board  has  reclassified  Friedman  from  2-8 
status  to  1-A.  Since  this  Will  probably  re- 
sult In  an  Interruption  of  tbe  boy's  studies 
and  Induction  Into  the  aymed  services,  it 
may.  In  a  sense,  be  said  to  49  him  an  Injury. 
But  the  Injury  done  to  Filedman  Is  negli- 
gible compared  to  the  injury  done  to  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

Evidently  the  draft  board  is  without  any 
awareness  or  comprehension  of  the  outrage 
It  has  committed.  Its  actloti  Is  a  way  of  say- 
ing that  military  service  Is,  a  form  of  ftenal 
servitude.  And  It  la  also  an  arrogatlon  to 
Itself  of  authority  to  use  selective  service  to 
reward  or  punish  young  men  In  accordance 
with  Its  own  political  prejudices.  Congress, 
of  course,  never  Intended  to  let  draft  boards 
wield  such  power. 

The  facts  are  quite  clear] la  the  Friedman 
case.  In  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,,  where  he  Is  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, he  participated  last  Oatober  In  a  sit-in 
at  an  Ann  Arbor  draft  board  designed  to 
demonstrate  against  American  policy  in 
Vietnam.  Opposition  to  American  policy  la 
perfectly  permissible  in  a  ffee  society.  In- 
terfering with  the  normal  operation  of  a 
draft  board  office  Is  not;  It  was,  in  this  case 
at  moet  a  trespass,  a  mlnnr  misdemeanor, 
however,  for  which  the  law  has  ordinary,  and 
adequate  remedies. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  said  flatly 
that  the  Selective  Service  Act  cannot  be  used 
"to  stifle  constitutionally  protected  expres- 
sions of  views."  In  a  letter  written  to  Sena- 
tor Habt  last  month.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr.  said  that  "where 
opinion  is  expressed,  if  there  Is  no  trans- 
gression of  law,  then  no  sanctions  can  be 
Imposed;  If  there  Is  a  transgression,  then  the 
sanctions  which  attach  to  It  are  all  that 
•hould  be  appUed." 

ThU  was  written  with  tha  Ann  Arbor  dem- 
wistratlon  precisely  In  mind.  That  the 
Washington  draft  bocu-d  has  Intentionally 
•ought  to  Impose  a  punishment  on  jroung 
Friedman  beyond  the  sanctions  that  attach 
to  trespass  was   made   altogether  clear  by 


Sylvan  Relchgut,  Washington  Selective  Serv- 
ice director.  He  said  that  the  board  acted 
on  Information  that  Friedman  was  among 
students  who  entered  the  Ann  Arbor  draft 
board  office  and  "actually  impeded  the  opera- 
tion of  the  board." 

It  may  be  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  wlU  re- 
quire the  Induction  of  graduate  students. 
It  may  even  become  necessary  to  Induct  un- 
dergraduates. But  If  such  demands  are  to 
be  made  upon  youth.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
they  be  made  equitably  and  equally,  without 
favoritism  on  the  basis  of  a  draft  board's 
whims.  The  Friedman  case  will  be  appealed, 
of  course.  The  Washington  board's  petty  re- 
prisal will  have  to  be  upset  If  the  reputation 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  for  Integrity 
and  Impartl&Uty  is  to  be  restored. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet 

Dec.  15,  1965) 

Debasing  thk  Dbatt 

It  Is  a  monstrous  pity  that  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis 
B.  Hershey.  who  did  so  much  to  make  the 
Selective  Service  System  into  a  respected 
Instrument  of  democracy,  should  now  de- 
base it  Into  a  device  for  pvmlshlng  political 
dissent.  Another  of  the  young  men  who 
took  part  In  a  sit-in  demonstration  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.,  against  the  war  In  Vietnam — 
this  one  a  Washlngtonlan — has  been  declared 
delinquent  and  reclassified.  Why?  "Re- 
classification Is  quicker  at  stopping  sit-ins 
than  some  Indictment  that  takes  effect  6 
months  later,"  General  Hershey  explained, 
"and  we  haven't  heard  of  any  sit-ins  since 
the  one  In  Ann  Arbor." 

Well.  General  Hershey  ought  to  know 
better  than  anybody  else  that  Congress  did 
not  enact  the  selective  service  law  to  stop 
sit-ins.  The  sit-in  at  Ann  Arbor  may  have 
breached  the  law,  as  General  Hershey  app>ears 
to  think  It  did;  If  so.  the  perpetrators  ought 
to  be  prosecuted  and  punished  according  to 
law.  But  Induction  Into  the  armed  services 
ought  not  to  depend  upon  conformity  to 
General  Hershey's  standards  of  political 
orthodoxy. 

The  general  has  done  something  much 
worse  than  an  Injustice  to  an  Individual. 
He  has  Impaired  confidence  In  the  fairness  of 
the  draft.  And  he  has  threatened  a  funda- 
mental American  freedom — freedom  of  ex- 
pression. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Dec.  le,  1966] 
DntKCT  Action 

General  Hershey.  who  was  ably  running 
the  draft  before  some  of  the  American  boys 
now  In  Vietnam  were  born,  has  always  called 
the  shots  as  he  saw  them — straight  from  the 
shoulder.  He  has  done  no  less  In  arguing 
that  several  young  men  who  Invaded  an  Ann 
Arbor  draft  board  last  October  to  stage  a 
protest  sit-in  against  the  Vietnam  war  Jeop- 
ardized, by  their  actions,  their  right  to 
enjoy  the  continued  privilege  of  student  draft 
deferments. 

It  Is  eoBj  to  Imagine  the  approving  reaction 
to  this  position  among  the  Armed  Forces  in 
Vietnam.  And  for  our  part,  on  much  the 
same  grounds,  we  admit  also  to  an  Immediate 
surge  of  emotional  sympathy.  The  element 
of  poetic  Justice  Is  undeniable. 

But  as  so  often  Is  the  case  with  direct, 
emotional  action.  General  Hershey  this  time 
has  gone  far  too  far.  If  the  draft-deferred 
sltters-ln  violated  the  law.  as  Selective  Serv- 
ice officials  allege,  that  Is  a  matter  for  the 
courts.  The  participants,  however,  are  not 
criminals  or  "character  delinquents"  as  those 
terms  are  usually  applied  by  draft  boards. 
Nor  do  their  actions  in  this  instance,  wrong 
as  they  may  be.  have  the  slightest  bearing 
on  their  performance  as  students — ^whlcb  is 
the  primary  bMls,  after  all.  for  their  draft- 
deferred  status. 


(From  the  Jackson  (Mich.)   Citizen-Patriot. 

Dec.  31,  1965] 
Is  Seucctivs  Sksvicx  Bbino  Uskd  Wkonclt? 

A  legal  showdown  is  brewing  over  the  right 
of  draft  boards  to  reclassify  for  Immediate 
Induction  students  who  participate  In  slt-ln 
demonstrations  against  the  Vietnam  war. 

Involved  In  the  case  are  the  tJnlverslty  of 
Michigan  students  who  participated  In  a  sit- 
in  In  the  Ann  Arbor  Selective  Service  ofllce 
October  18. 

There  Is  little  question  that  the  demon- 
stration Interfered  with  the  work  of  the  se- 
lective service  office.  The  students  Anally 
were  hauled  away,  charged  In  municipal 
court  with — and  found  guilty  of — trespass- 
ing, fined  «50  each  and  sentenced  to  10  days 
In  jail.    The  court's  action  Is  being  appealed. 

The  case  did  not  end  there.  At  least  10  of 
the  students  have  had  their  draft  classifica- 
tion changed  from  3-S  (student)  to  1-A 
(available  for  Induction) . 

The  reclassification  Is  tied  to  what  Col. 
Arthur  Holmes,  State  selective  service  direc- 
tor, refers  to  as  actions  which  "broke  the 
law  and  deliberately  Interfered  with  the 
board's  operation." 

The  students  have  many  defenders.  In- 
cluding the  Michigan  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  Senator  Philip  8. 
Hast,  and  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

While  not  defending  the  actions  of  the 
students,  their  advocates  Insist  the  reclas- 
sification and  induction  would  be  a  matter 
of  punishment  v^lthout  proper  trial. 

The  argument  is  that  if  a  Federal  law  has 
been  broken,  the  students  should  be  charged 
and  tried. 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  HMsbey,  Selective  Service 
Director,  says  that  it  always  has  been  his 
view  that  a  young  man  who  violates  the  se- 
lective service  law  "should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  enter  the  Armed  Forces  rather 
than  be  prosecuted  for  his  violation  of  the 
law." 

Here  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
course  to  Justice  Is  not  clear.  It  1^  greatly 
befogged  by  emotion. 

To  the  average  American  who  supports  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  appreciates  the  sac- 
rifices being  made  by  our  men  there,  the 
antidraft  demonstrators  are  a  disgusting  lot. 
Actual  Interference  with  the  operation  of  the 
selective  service  law  reems  unthinkable.  The 
glandular  reaction  to  antics  of  such  persons 
as  the  Ann  Arbor  demonstratorB  Is:  "Stick 
rifles  in  their  hands." 

Yet  if  the  selective  service  law  is  to  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  its  function  and  hold  the  re- 
spect of  the  men  affected  by  it,  its  adminis- 
tration must  be  above  reproach.  Its  im- 
partiality must  not  be  questioned. 

Somehow,  using  the  law  to  punish  dem- 
onstrators casts  a  reflection  on, all  the  men 
who  have  heeded  the  "greetings"  notices  with 
a  proper  sense  of  duty  and  loyalty. 

Moreover,  we  suspect  that  most  men  In 
Vietnam  would  prefer  not  to  go  into  battle 
with  men  who  were  Inducted  primarily  be- 
cause they  participated  In  a  demonstration 
tn  a  draft  board  ofllce. 

Now  if  the  selective  service  law  technically 
were  violated  by  the  demonstrators,  the  bet- 
ter way.  It  seems,  would  be  to  conduct  a 
proper  investigation  and  to  prosecute  under 
the  law  if  such  a  course  is  Indicated. 

True,  the  demonstrations  distress  most 
Americans.  A  tough  reaction  is  natural. 
Certainly  Selective  Service  should  keep  a  close 
watch  over  reglstrsmts  who  are  deferred  as 
students.  Those  who  are  not  living  up  to  the 
letter  of  their  deferments  should  be  recUs- 
Blfled  immediately. 

But  reclassification  In  lieu  of  punishment 
through  the  courts  Jiut  doesn't  seem  premier. 
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(From  the  Ourlevoiz  (Mich.)  Courier,  Dec 
23.  1966] 
Amkeican  Riohtb  Df  jBopAurr 
Selective  Service  Director  Lt.  Oen.  Lewie 
B.  Hershey  hae  come  under  Are  from  Michi- 
gan Senator  Philip  A.  Ha«t  and  otbers  tot 
canceling   draXt   deferment   prlvUegea   from 
students  who  participated  at  a  alt-ln  at  the 
Ann  Arbor  draft  board  ofDce  leveral  weeke 
ago. 

Hershey  hae  called  deferment  from  A-1 
status  "a  kind  of  parole." 

"They  have  vloUted  the  terms  of  their 
parole  and  they  have  no  business  to  have 
deferment  after  that,"  he  says  flatly. 

Senator  Ha«t  Insists  that  only  the  courts 
should  decide  whether  or  not  the  draft  law 
has  been  violated  by  a  sit-in. 

The  old  soldier  in  General  Hershey  sees 
duty  to  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  kind  of 
privilege.  He  claims  to  object  as  strenu- 
ously aa  the  next  fellow  to  the  Idea  that 
serving  one's  country  via  the  local  draft 
board  Is  some  kind  o*  grim  punUhment 
visited  upon  the  youth  of  the  Nation  by 
Congress. 

Therefore  "it  Is  Inconsistent  for  him  to  look 
upon  deferments  from  service  for  schooling 
or  any  other  reason  as  "a  kind  of  parole." 

We  are  confldent  that  General  Hershey 
has  the  beat  IntereaU  of  the  country  at 
heart.  Yet  his  crlUcs  have  the  VS.  Con- 
stitution to  fall  back  on  when  they  say  the 
courts — not  General  Hershey — should  Inter- 
pret the  Intent  of  the  draft  law. 

Whether  we  agree  with  the  actions  of  the 
demonatratore,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  stUl  American  cltlMns,  subject  to  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
courts.  To  allow  these  rights  to  be  waived 
by  arbitrary  legal  InterpreUUons  such  as 
General  Hersbey's  appears  to  be,  would  be 
defeating  our  purpose  In  Vietnam. 

I  Prom  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  tc 
News.  Dec.  27. 1966] 

Action  on  Psotists  Belongs  in  Coubt 

An  example  of  the  lawful  and  proper 
method  of  dealing  with  draft  protesters  was 
reported  late  last  week. 

In  New  York  a  grand  Jury  Indicted  four 
young  men  on  charges  of  burning  their  draft 
cards  at  an  antl-Vletnam  demonstration  last 
month.  Unless  they  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge,  they  wUl  go  to  trial  In  a  court  of  law 
and  be  Judged  Innocent  or  guilty  on  the  evi- 
dence presented  against  them. 

This  la  as  It  should  be.  If  they  have 
broken  a  law  against  wUlfully  destroying 
draft  cards,  they  should  be  held  to  account 
and  pay  the  penalty. 

The  grand  Jury's  Indictments  and  the  legal 
steps  that  follow  it  are  In  contrast  to  other 
recent  action  taken  against  young  men  who 
have  protested  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam.  In 
Ann  Arbor,  several  youths  who  staged  a  sit- 
down  In  the  selective  service  board  office 
soon  found  their  student  deferment  revoked 
and  their  classlflcaUon  1-A. 

It  became  clear  that  this  was  no  accident. 
The  students  were  reclassified  because  they 
had  protested.  Thus,  the  Selective  Service 
System  was  used  as  a  weapon  to  retaliate 
against  the  protesters. 

However  one  may  view  protests  against 
official  Government  policy,  there  la  no  Juatl- 
flcaUon  for  bypassing  legal  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  protesters  If  they  have  broken  laws. 
We  declare  to  the  world  that  we  are  fighting 
for  freedom  and  against  authoritarian  rule 
In  Vietnam.  We  weaken  our  own  case  when 
we  adopt  the  methods  our  adversarlee  use  to 
silence  unpopular  opinions. 

Senator  Philip  Hajit,  of  Michigan,  stated 
the  caae  well  In  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral asking  an  Investigation  of  the  reclasslfl- 
caUona.  He  said:  "The  danger  here  U  ap- 
parent: Should  a  Federal  official  be  allowed 
to  decide  when  a  law  Is  broken  and  then 
proceed  to  punish  those  he  has  branded  aa 


lawbreakers?  I  think  the  students'  opinions 
about  Vietnam  were  Invalid.  But  we  can't 
aUow  our  Judicial  system  to  be  ehort- 
clrculted  In  dealing  with  opinions  that  are 
unpopular  In  official  circles." 

The  Vietnam  protests  are  distressing  and 
harmful,  largely  because  they  are  open  to 
misinterpretation  by  the  peoples  we  are 
fighting.  The  place  to  handle  them,  when 
there  Is  a  violation  of  law.  U  In  the  courts 
a«  la  being  done  In  New  York. 

(From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 

Dec.  37,  19661 

Aa  We  See  It:    Hxbshet  Would   Do  Will 

To  Studt  a  Pbeoecxssok 

This  Nation  In  times  of  danger  has  al- 
ways had  Its  brave  volunteers,  but  It  has  also 
had  lU  problems  In  raising  troops  to  assure 
success.  The  bitter  days  at  Valley  Forge  and 
George  Washington's  agonizing  troubles  In 
maintaining  the  Revolutionary  Army  are 
etched  in  American  history. 

Except  in  the  method  they  chose,  there  was 
nothing  new  In  the  protest  of  the  students 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  against  the 
Nation's  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  They  sat 
In  at  the  Ann  Arbor  draft  board. 

But  draft  officials  withdrew  student  defer- 
ments, reclassified  some  of  the  students  1-A, 
and  made  them  vulnerable  to  Immediate  In- 
duction. 

Such  a  course  rtms  contrary  to  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  free  speech.  It  violates 
the  rights  of  citizens  to  protest  a  policy  they 
think  wrong  and  It  perverts  the  draft  law. 

An  Increasing  number  of  others  share  this 
view,  among  them  a  dUtlngulshed  group  of 
law  school  professors.  Senator  Phil  Hart  and 
Representative  Gerald  Ford,  of  Michigan, 
and  Representative  Emanuel  Celler  of  New 
York. 

Both  Hart  and  Celler  queried  Lt.  Gen. 
Lewis  Hershey,  Selective  Service  Chief,  about 
his  strained  InterpretaUon  of  the  draft  laws, 
and  now  Senator  Hart  has  asked  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  for  an  opinion. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  hold  General  Hersheys  Interpreta- 
tion In  error.  If  he  doesn't.  Senator  Hart 
and  others  can  be  expected  to  raise  the  Issue 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress  when  It  convenes  In 
January,  and  the  sort  of  debate  that  they 
would  Ignite  Is  the  sort  of  debate  President 
Johnson  would  undoubtedly  prefer  to  avoid. 

And  If  the  Attorney  General  doesn't  advise 
General  Hershey  to  retreat,  the  courts  cer- 
tainly would  be  pressed  to  underuke  the 
Job.  In  the  highly  unUkely  event  the  courts 
wouldn't  defend  the  right  of  free  speech,  the 
people  could  be  expected  to  Insist  that  Con- 
gress draw  a  new  draft  law  to  do  the  Job. 

The  American  public,  which  generally  sup- 
ports this  Nation's  goals  In  Vietnam  although 
there's  disagreement  over  means  to  attain 
them,  supports  even  more  strongly  the  right 
to  criticize  governmental  policies.  And 
while  the  people  may  not  be  In  sympathy 
with  the  Ann  Arbor  sltters-ln,  they  will  de- 
fend their  rlghU  to  protest.  It  Is  a  right 
which  Americans  throughout  history  have 
cherished. 

For  his  part.  General  Hershey  should  re- 
view his  position  and.  In  the  process,  should 
visit  the  Arlington  memorial  raised  to  an- 
other general,  and  read  the  words  Inscribed 
there. 

"When  we  assumed  the  soldier,"  said 
George  Washington,  "we  did  not  lay  aside 

the  citizen. " 


Febrmry  16,  1966 


Nobody  U  arguing  that  the  selective  serv- 
n^.  r  »«^ln^W  and  that  draft  boardTJo 
not  have  the  power  except  when  armed  with 
a^  writ,  to  induct  the  wUllng  and  unwliunj 

What  the  argument  la  about  Is  the  ore, 
emptlng  by  selective  service  officials  ot  tL 
Judicial  process.  They  have  been  flnd^ 
youths  guilty  of  clvU  crimes,  and  makS 
military  service  a  punUhment.  ^ 

„,^**m  v^""^  ^"*  *"**  "^y'^K  11  ow  the  cul- 
prlt  win  be  penalized  Is  strictly  a  tourt  fune 
tlon.  If  a  draft  board  feels  that  some  reen- 
trant has  committed  an  offense  against  it 
the  board's  recourse  Is  the  nearest  U.8  dU-' 
trlct  attorney.  ' 

If  he  concurs  as  to  probable  guilt,  and  an 

ndlctment  follows  and  the  defendant  losei 

In  court,  then  the  board  can  properly  decide 

whether  this  Is  a  circumstance  which  sacrl- 

flees  the  deferment  privilege. 

If  It  does,  however,  there  has  been  a 
fast  policy  switch.  The  last  we  heard  t 
criminal  conviction  was  usually  a  bar 'to 
acceptance  at  the  recruiting  office  Now 
seemingly,  a  venture  Into  law  breaking  u  a 
special  reconunendatlon  for  putting  a  man 
Into  uniform. 

It  Is  not  an  Image  of  the  U.S.  citizen- 
soldier  which  appeals  to  us. 


February  16,  1966 
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irtom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)   Free  Press,  Dec 
39,1965) 
Off  the  TARorr 
The  thesis  has  been  advanced  elsewhere 
that  "thla  country  baa  come  to  a  helpless 
pass  If  It  requires  a  court  Judgment  to  send 
a    man    to    flght"— an    off-the-target    pro- 
nouncement If  we  ever  read  one 


[From  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Dally  Jan  7 

19661 

Draft  Stands  Merit  Praise 

Two  Michigan   legislators   are  taking  the 

lead  In  challenging  the  draft  reclasslflcatloM 

of  the  12  university  students  who  staged  a 

sit-in,  with  others.  In  October  at  the  Ann 

Arbor  draft  board  In  protest  against  the  war 

In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Philip  Hart  sent  a  letter  on  De- 
cember  23  to  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  requesting  an  InvesOgatlon  of 
the  reclasslflcaUons— which  came  after  Na- 
tional Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  Her- 
shey  wrote  the  students'  local  draft  boards 
suggesting  a  review  of  their  status— and 
asked  Katzenbach's  opinion  on  whether 
"until  a  change  Is  made  •  •  •  and  Judgment 
reached,  •  •  •  these  men  are  presumed  to  be 
Innocent  of  trespass  Impending  the  selective 
service  law." 

Ann  Arbor's  Congressman  Weston  Vivun 
has  been  In  continuous  consultation  with 
the  American  Civil  Ubertles  Union,  the 
ACLU  has  been  studying  the  compUcated 
legal  aspects  of  the  selective  service  Uw, 
which  now  permits  local  draft  boards,  act- 
Ing  autonomously,  to  reclassify  reglstrante, 
but  gives  vague  criteria.  If  a  court  test  does 
not  clarify  the  law's  menUon  of  "delln. 
quency"  as  a  basis  for  reclassification, 
Vivian— who  beUeves  that  the  "selective 
service  laws  should  not  be  used  to  enforce 
conformity  of  expressed  opinion  or  to  punish 
dissent" — U  prepared  to  consider  amending 
the  law  Itself. 

It  does  not  take  an  opponent  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam — both  legislators  generally  sup- 
port It— to  perceive  the  dangers  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  The  Selective  Service  System, 
acUng  In  a  unique  combination  of  Judge, 
Jury,  prosecutor,  and  witness,  apparently  re- 
classified the  students  because  they  were 
"delinquent"  for  having  "disrupted"  the 
functioning  of  the  system.  Given  the  vague 
criteria  of  the  selective  service  law  and  the 
equally  Indefinite  boundary  between  pun- 
ishment for  unlawful  activity  and  punish- 
ment for  expression  of  an  unpopular  belief, 
the  process  of  Judgment,  as  Senator  Hait's 
letter  noted,  should  be  left  to  the  courts— 
not  the  Selective  Service  System. 

And  If  "delinquency"  on  the  basis  of  "dis- 
ruption" of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
with  the  threat  to  the  expression  of  opinion 
thla  Implies,  Is  not  clarified  by  the  courtt, 
then  changes  In  the  law  should  definitely  be 
considered,  as  Congressman  VrviAN  believes. 


The  response  of  both  leglfils|tk>rs  to  such  a 
deplorable  situation  Is,  In  shdrt,  admirable. 
Mark  R.  Kit4JNGS worth. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 

Jan.  12.  1966] 

Penal  Servitddh 

Assistant  Attorney  Genera]  Fred  M.  Vin- 
ton. Jr..  m  his  letter  to  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart,  of  Michigan,  has  produood  a  sound  and 
rensible  opinion  on  the  use  o^  the  draft  laws 
to  coerce  opinion. 

In  two  brief  and  unamblguojus  sentences  he 
has  stated  the  gist  of  the  mailler :  that  there 
Is  no  transgression  of  the  lav  where  only  a 
matter  of  opinion  Is  Involved  and  that  where 
there  Is  transgression  the  s»nctlona  which 
attach  to  It  should  be  applied — not  the  re- 
classification powers  of  local  idraft  boards. 

If  this  were  not  the  law.  It  ^lUght  to  be  the 
law.  It  would  be  a  healthy  tiling  If  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Servlc^  System  would 
now  acknowledge  that  local  draft  boards 
should  not  use  the  draft  law  to  punish  either 
the  expression  of  opinion  or  (>?ert  acts  pun- 
Uhable  under  other  statutes.  And  If  the 
Director  cannot  be  persuade^l  to  give  local 
draft  boards  this  guidance,  hC  ought  to  be 
replaced  with  a  Director  who  VUI  do  so.  The 
Selective  Service  System  must  be  safe- 
guarded, by  legal  Interpretation  and  by  the 
clear  expression  of  its  offlclaj*,  against  the 
slightest  Inference  or  remotjast  suggestion 
that  service  In  the  Armed  I  Forces  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  form  of  pe^ai  servitude. 

(From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)   Fnee  Press,  Jan 
12,  1966)       I 
Time  To  RETREii'i 

In  military  parlance  there  j^y  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  graceful  retreat  ■  and  Lt.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  director  of  the  draft,  cer- 
tainly seems  determined  noti  to  make  one. 

But,  clearly,  this  Is  what  16  called  for  by 
the  Justice  Department's  statement  con- 
cerning the  reclassification  o|  students  who 
protest  against  U.S.  policies  la  Vietnam,  as 
they  did  not  long  ago  by  staging  a  sit-in  at 
the  Ann  Arbor  draft  board. 

In  General  Hershey's  view;  the  sltters-ln 
should  be  punished  not  only  for  trespass 
but  also  should  be  found  defflnquent  under 
the  draft  law  and  reclassified  1-A.  Slttlng- 
In.  to  him.  Is  no  different  from  falling  to 
report  for  a  physical  exam  when  ordered  to 
do  so. 

Of  course  there  Is  a  dlffere^ice,  and  It  has 
concerned  this  newspaper.  Michigan's  Sen- 
ator Phil  Hart,  other  lawmakers  and  much 
of  the  country.  For  the  effect  of  General 
Hershey's  heavyhanded  Interpretation  of 
the  draft  laws  Is  to  stifle  the  protest  move- 
ment: It  Is  an  Infringement  of  free  speech. 

And.  as  the  Justice  Department  pointed 
out  In  Its  statement,  It  Is  an  Inaccurate 
reading  of  the  draft  laws. 

''As  a  matter  of  law  and  piJUcy,"  said  the 
Department's  statement,  "th^  sanctions  of 
the  universal  military  tralnli>|  and  service 
set  cannot  be  used  to  stifle  cbHstltutlonally 
protected  expressions  of  vlefWs.  In  short, 
where  opinion  Is  expressed,  U  there  Is  no 
transgression  of  law,  then  no!  sanctions  can 
he  imposed.  If  there  Is  a  transgression,  then 
we  sanctions  which  attach  toi  It  are  all  that 
should  be  applied." 

This  refers  to  provisions  for  criminal 
prosecution  which  General  HeiWhey,  If  he  had 
wanted  to.  could  have  Invoked.  This  would 
mean  a  court  trial  In  which  the  accused  Is 
given  an  opportunity  to  d««end  himself, 
iro  reclassify  students  was  a  wrong  admlnls- 
o'atlve  decision  from  which  the  students 
^  lltUe  recourse.  There  Ifl  no  provision 
ror  appeal  to  the  courts  under  ithU  procedure 
Wit.   ultimately,    only    to    General    Hershey 

And  this  Is  what  makes  thfe  general's  re- 
wuon  to  the  Justice  Department's  state- 
ment au  the  more  Incredible. 


"I  have  no  disagreement  with  the  Justice 
Department,"  he  said,  proceeding  Immedi- 
ately to  disagree.  Nobody's  told  me  yet 
whether  anyone's  been  Intimidated  on  his 
beliefs,  or  whether  there's  any  argument  as 
to  whetJier  these  boys  have  interfered  with 
the  operation  of  their  local  draft  boards. 
The  fine  point  •  •  •  people  say  If  you're 
reclassifying  someone,  you  must  be  punish- 
ing him  •  •  •  but  a  claeelflcatlon  process  Is 
administrative,  not  legal." 

The  American  Civil  LlberUee  Union  In- 
tended to  bring  a  test  case  of  these  provi- 
sions, but  lawyers  working  on-  the  problem 
confessed  the  difficulty  of  even  getting  Into 
a  court.  Perhaps  they  will  flnd  a  method 
and  still  bring  a  case;  perhaps,  after  General 
Hershey  reflects  some  more  on  the  Justice 
Department  statement,  they  will  flnd  such 
a  case  unnecessary  now. 

For  although  graceful  retreat  may  be  Im- 
possible for  a  crusty  military  man,  the  draft 
director  seems  required  to  manage  some  sort 
of  withdrawal.  His  position  has  become  un- 
tenable. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  24.  1966) 
Btpassino  the  Courts 

When  the  Justice  Department  finds  It 
necessary  to  assert  that  the  Selective  Service 
Act  cannot  be  used  to  stifle  any  "constitu- 
tionally protected  expression  of  views,"  such 
as  student  protests  against  U.S.  policy  on 
Vietnam,  the  public  can  hardly  feel  over- 
whelming confidence  In  the  way  the  draft 
law  Is  being  administered. 

The  Government's  position  Is  stated  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Vinson  In  a  let- 
ter to  Senator  Hart.  The  Michigan  Demo- 
crat had  questioned  the  reclassification  to 
1-A  of  some  University  of  Michigan  students 
who  Had  staged  a  sit-in  at  the  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  draft  board  offices  to  protest  Vietnam 
policy. 

The  students  were  found  guilty  of  tres- 
pass, under  a  local  ordinance,  and  were  fined. 
Selective  Service  Director  Hershey  then  de- 
clared that  an  existing  Executive  order  per- 
mlte  the  Selective  Service  System  to  reclas- 
sify anybody  "found  to  be  delinquent"  under 
the  act.  He  ruled  that  the  student  demon- 
strators were  delinquent  because  they  Inter- 
fered with  the  local  draft  board's  operations, 
such  Interference  being  a  violation  of  the 
draft  law. 

The  Justice  Department,  on  the  oth«r 
hand,  states  that  no  such  Executive  order 
exlste.  "Where  opinion  Is  expressed.  If  there 
Is  no  transgression  of  law,  then  no  sanctions 
can  be  Imposed,"  the  Department's  letter 
continued.  "If  there  Is  a  transgreaelon, 
then  the  sanctions  which  attach  to  It" — In 
this  case,  punishment  for  trespass — "are  all 
that  should  be  applied." 

Although  Draft  Director  Hershey  says  he 
agrees  that  the  draft  law  should  not  be  used 
to  punish  people  for  their  opinions,  he  has 
not  yet  retreated  from  his  position  that  the 
students  broke  the  draft  law  with  their 
sit-in  and  thus  were  punishable.  And  Mich- 
igan Selective  Service  officials  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  won't  move  without  fresh 
orders   from  headquarters. 

Whatever  the  exact  legal  rules  In  this 
case,  equity  certainly  demands  that  anyone 
accused  of  breaking  a  law  get  a  fair  trial. 
If  administrators  acquire  the  right  to  bypass 
the  courts  and  assess  arbitrary  punishment, 
then  the  safety  not  only  of  draft-age  youth 
but  of  all  of  us  will  be  the  less. 

[From  the  Detroit   (Mich.)    News,  Dec.  37, 
1966] 

The  Draft  EUoemft  Demonstrators  :  Voltaire 
OR   Decatur? 
Philip  A.  Hart,  elected  to  speak  for  Michi- 
gan In  the  VS.  Senate,  has  chaUenged  the 
authority  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 


He  has  used  his  office  to  question  publicly 
the  right  of  the  system  to  reclassify  for  im- 
mediate induction  a  group  of  students  con- 
victed in  Ann  Arbor  of  trespassing  by  staging 
a  sit-in  protest  at  their  local  draft  board. 

Previously,  the  demonstrators  had  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  draft  deferment  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  applying  themselves  to  com- 
pletion of  scholastic  careers.  Draft  Director 
Lewis  B.  Hershey  evidently  figured  they  were 
not  fulfilling  that  commitment  while  or- 
ganizing sit-ins.  milling  around  police  sta- 
tions and  appearing  in  the  courts. 

In  this  shabby  situation.  Senator  Hart  ac- 
cuses Hershey  of  being  both  prosecutor  and 
Judge  and  argues  with  a  fine  flavor  of  phrase 
for  the  rights  of  these  demonstrators  in  a 
democracy  for  their  "day  in  court."  He  exer- 
cises his  rhetoric  In  a  shaky  cause  and  with 
extremely  bad  timing. 

On  the  very  day  he  was  attracting  national 
attention,  a  court-martial  convicted  an  Army 
lieutenant  merely  of  marching  in  a  protest 
parade  against  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam.  He 
was  sentenced  to  3  years  In  prison  and 
ordered  dishonorably  discharged. 

Here  In  brutal  truth  Is  llltiatrated  the 
contradiction  of  Hart's  position.  Is  there  to 
be  one  measure  of  allegiance  for  the  service- 
man and  another  for  the  citizen  safely  home 
and  at  ease?  In  a  democarcy  In  time  of  peril 
are  not  citizens  soldiers  and  soldiers  citizens? 
When  does  a  constitutional  right  cease  to  be 
universal? 

On  that  same  day.  Hart  was  Joined  in  the 
public  prints  by  Representative  Gerald  R. 
Ford  with  an  opaque  statement  that  the 
Selective  Service  System  should  not  be  used 
for  "punitive  purposes,"  whatever  that  may 
mean. 

And  on  that  day,  a  News  reporter  was  in- 
terviewing more  than  40  men  with  broken 
bodies  In  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Hospital. 
They  got  that  way  holding  the  line  In  Viet- 
nam BO  that  pec^Ie  at  home.  like  truly  pur- 
poseful students,  may  escape  war. 

They  have  an  equal  right  to  be  heard  with 
a  U.S.  Senator.  Said  Army  Specialist  Robert 
Simon.  23,  torn  by  a  grenade,  of  the  demon- 
strators against  the  draft: 

"You  won't  see  that  sort  of  parading  out- 
side this  hospital,  or  there'd  be  a  lot  of 
broken  crutches  Uttering  the  decks." 

The  easy  and  fashionable  way  these  days 
iB  to  argue  for  the  right  of  dissent  and  as- 
sume an  Intellectual  level  In  the  war  debate. 
The  tough  way  Is  to  get  In,  every  man  to- 
gether, and  march  In  common  purpose  to  a 
national  goal. 

There  should  be  no  prohibition  against 
a  citizen  engaging  in  the  "public  dialog," 
as  the  Intellectual  calls  It,  or  the  OI  resort 
to  traditional  griping.  But  this  country  has 
come  to  a  helpless  pass  If  It  requires  a  court 
judgment  to  send  a  man  to  flght. 

Hart  says  he  disagrees  with  those  who 
protest  the  Vietnam  war  policy  but  defends 
their  right  to  dissent  without  retaliation. 
His  is  the  flne  phrase  of  the  Frenchman, 
Voltaire:  "I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but 
I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say 
It." 

That  Is  the  paraphrased  version  and  It's 
wonderful,  but  not  Just  now  when  we're  be- 
ing shot  at.  At  such  a  time,  we  prefer  the 
words  of  an  American.  Said  Stephen  De- 
catur: "Our  country.  In  her  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  may  she  always  be 
right;  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong." 

We  say  that  demonstrators  and  recal- 
citrants In  times  like  these  have  a  right  to 
belieard — but  not  to  get  in  the  way.  Draft 
deferments.  It  Is  universally  believed,  are 
commitments  to  pursue  on  the  home  front 
Jobs  essential  to  the  Nation's  well-being. 

If  thoee  commitments  are  broken,  if  those 
deferred  Impede  the  orderly  war  effort,  where 
In  the  name  of  patience  are  the  reasons  tor 
draft  deferment? 
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[Prom   the  Detroit    (Mlcb.)    News,   Jan.  8, 

IBM) 

ACIiU  Wotru)  Pixna  ScHintt  to  DccArm 


To  the  EorroK : 

The  editorial  In  the  Detroit  Newa  on  De- 
cember 37,  critical  of  Senator  Hakt  and  hla 
defeue  of  the  right  to  fair  treatment  of  war 
proteetore  captioned  "Voltaire  or  Decatur?" 
would  more  appropriately  have  been  cap- 
tioned "Lord  Tennyson." 

The  eplrlt  and  essence  of  your  editorial 
statement  comports  with  Tennyson's  lines  In 
"The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brl^tde" — "Theirs 
not  to  reason  why;  theirs  but  to  do  or  die." 
This  concept  and  philosophy,  suitable  for  a 
totalitarian  state,  Is  hardly  consistent  with 
our  American  heritage  and  tradition. 

What  has  been  of  great  concern  to  Senator 
Haxt,  Congressman  Okralx)  Ford,  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  and  many  others 
In  the  reclaaelflcatlon  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  students  is  the  fact  that  the  Se- 
lective Service  offlcials  have  based  their  ac- 
tion on  an  alleged  violation  of  section  laA  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act — the  section  Im- 
posing criminal  penalties. 

The  determination  of  a  violation  of  a 
criminal  law  is  clearly  a  Judicial  function  and 
not  that  of  the  Selective  Service  System  or 
any  c^her  executive  or  administrative  agency. 

The  News  editorially  expressed  preference 
for  Decatur's  "Our  country,  right  or  wrong" 
comment  as  against  the  Voltaire  philosophy 
at  times  such  as  we  are  now  facing.  Per- 
sonally, I  prefer  the  phlloaophy  of  Congress- 
man Carl  Schun  In  response  to  Decatur, 
when  be  said  "Our  country,  right  or  wrong, 
when  right  to  be  kept  right;  when  wrong  to 
beputr^gbt." 

EaNCBTMAZCT, 

Executive  Director. 

ACLU  0/  Michigan. 


THE  BUDGET  OP  THE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  RESEARCfl 
OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  shortly  consider  the  proposed 
budgets  of  its  varloiis  committees  and 
subcommittees,  as  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  <m 
Government  Research  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation 
of  Its  modest  budget  In  the  amount  of 
$66,000. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research  Is  the  only  subcommittee  in  the 
Senate  which  has  Government-wide 
Jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  research  and 
development  being  carried  on  by  the 
various  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Virtually  every 
major  agency  or  department  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  annually  contracts  for 
research  and  development.  Last  year 
the  Federal  Government  spent  a  total  of 
$15.5  billion  for  this  purpose.  The  bulk 
of  this  figure,  of  course,  was  in  the  devel- 
opment field,  but  much  of  It  was  in  basic 
research,  both  in  the  social  and  physical 
sciences. 

Legislative  committees  of  the  Senate 
oversee  expenditures  for  research  in  their 
particular  fields  of  responsibility.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research 
was  established  so  that  we  could  have  a 
comprehensive  overview  of  all  of  the 
research  activities  being  carried  on  by 
the  Federal  Government. 


Some  of  the  very  serious  questions  for 
which  Congress  must  find  the  answers, 
suggest  the  fields  of  inquiry  scheduled 
by  our  subcommittee. 

First.  Are  the  large  expenditures  for 
research  and  development  and  the  var- 
ious component  research  project  ex- 
penditures necessary  and  Justified? 

Second.  To  what  extent  are  Improved 
administrative  procedures  required  to 
guard  against  or  eliminate  unnecessary 
or  improper  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion among  the  Federal  agencies? 

Third.  How  may  we  establish  broad 
national  policies  for  making  value  judg- 
ments on  how  much  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  various  fields  of  research  con- 
cerned, as  compared  with  others,  and 
for  the  best  use  of  our  limited  national 
research  manpower  resources? 

Fourth.  How  may  we  better  provide 
for  the  dissemination  of  research  results 
for  governmental,  institutional  and  in- 
dustrial use? 

Fifth.  How  may  we  be  more  certain 
of  fairness  in  the  distribution  of  Gov- 
ernment research  contracts  among  po- 
tential research  contract  recipients, 
particularly  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation? 

There  are  many  other  serious  ques- 
tions Involved  in  the  field  of  Govern- 
ment research,  but  these  are  some  of  the 
major  ones  which  must  be  answered, 
and  soon,  if  the  Congress  is  to  properly 
represent  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
and  taxpayers  of  the  country.  Anyone 
of  these  questions  involves  an  enormous 
amount  of  work. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research,  with  governmentwlde  Juris- 
diction, was  established  as  the  vehicle 
by  which  governmentwlde  answers 
might  be  found  to  these  serious  ques- 
tions. 

We  have  requested  modest  fimds 
which  will  provide  for  one  staff  director, 
one  secretary,  and  one  minority  counsel. 
We  were  able  to  hold  down  the  amount 
of  our  budget  and  the  number  of  sub- 
committee employees  by  the  intended 
use  of  consultants  In  partlculeur  fields  of 
inquiry  whose  tecV:  leal  knowledge  and 
trsdnlng  would  be  ivailable  only  as  and 
when  required,  raU..er  than  full  time. 

The  subcommittee  budget  has  been 
approved  by  the  entire  membership  of 
the  subcommittee.  Members  of  the 
subcommittee,  in  addition  to  myself,  are 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClkllan],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
corr],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MxTNDTl,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter,  dated  January  25, 
1966,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  explaining  our  projected 
work  for  this  year  and  the  need  for  the 
budget  amount  requested,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
m&rks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  will  be  obvious  from  this  explanation 


of  our  subcommittee's  work  and  the  at- 
tached letter  that  our  budget  for  the 
year  is  small  Indeed  in  comparison  to 
the  good  that  we  expect  will  come  from 
our  Inquiry  and  study,  and  in  compari- 
son to  the  enormous  amount  now  being 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
field  of  research. 

EXHIBTT    1 

U.S.  Sknar,  Coxmrm  on  Oov- 

KRNMKNT   OPXBATIONS, 

January  25, 1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dka*  Ma.  CHAiaMAN:  The  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Operations  created  by  you 
on  August  30.  1965,  herewith  submits  for  the 
consideration  of  you  and  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  a  request  for  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $66,000  for  this  year's  activi- 
ties. A  detailed  and  Itemized  budget  request 
Is  attached. 

The  subcommittee  as  authorized  and  di- 
rected intends  to  undertake  intensive  studies. 
Including  hearings  into  the  origins  of  re- 
search and  development  programs  financed 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  those 
programs  now  being  carried  out  through 
contracts  with  higher  educational  Institu- 
tions and  private  organizations,  to  determine 
the  need  for  establishing  national  research 
development  and  manp>ower  policies  and  pro- 
grams, and  to  encourage  more  effective  co- 
ordination of  our  total  governmental  re- 
search effort. 

The  subcommittee  wlU  be  directly  engaged 
In  the  pursuit  of  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  the 
study  of  the  operation  of  Government  activi- 
ties, with  a  view  to  determining  their  econ- 
omy and  efficiency. 

"The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  baa 
devoted  much  of  his  time  since  the  creation 
of  the  subconunlttee  to  an  Intensive  survey 
of  prior  congressional  committee  activities 
In  the  whole  broad  field  of  research.  It  li 
found  that  most  of  the  areas  have  received 
passing  attention  but  that  there  Is  a  serloui 
need  for  an  intensive  overview  of  Federal  re- 
search policies. 

Although  we  have  been  able  to  draw  very 
heavily  on  the  resources  of  the  Science 
PoUcy  Division  of  the  Library  of  CongreM, 
especially  during  the  period  of  adjournment, 
the  kind  of  study  that  this  subcommittee 
should  undertake  entails  the  full-time  work 
of  a  small  staff  of  highly  competent  people. 

This  will  enable  the  subcommittee  to  be- 
gin a  review  of  research  activity  throughout 
the  Federal  structure,  present  Its  flndlngB 
to  the  full  committee,  and  ultimately  make 
whatever  recommendations  Its  hearings  and 
research  seem  to  indicate.  It  wUl  also  enable 
the  subcommittee  to  handle  any  pertinent 
legislation  assigned  to  it. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  meet  with 
your  approval  and  be  acted  upon  favorably 
by  the  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frko  R.  Habris, 

Chairman. 
John  L.  McClkixan. 
Abraham  Ribicoit. 
Joseph  M.  Montota. 
Karl  E.  Moitdt. 
Mn.WARD  L.  Simpson. 
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INDEPENDE^T  BANKERS  STILL  CON- 
CERNED ABOUT  FARM  INCOME 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken  sev- 
eral steps  recently  to  prevent  fann 
prices  from  rising.  This  has  included 
making  available  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 


poration grain  stocks  on  tihe  market  at 
minimum  resale  price  levels. 

I  have  deplored  these  actions  in  each 
Instance,  although  I  hav^  every  sym- 
pathy for  the  President's  efforts  to  con- 
trol infiatlon.  because  I  do  not  think  pres- 
sure should  be  brought  to  maintain  in- 
equitably low  prices. 

The  farm  situation  has  been  Improv- 
ing a  little.  But  most  farm  prices  and 
farm  income  are  still  too  low.  The  time 
has  not  come  for  ceilings  on  any  major 
agricultural  commodities. 

My  conclusion  in  this  regtu-d  is  empha- 
sized in  a  statement  Just  now  being  cir- 
culated by  the  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America,  in  which  they  state 
they  are  still  concerned  about  their  abil- 
ity to  supply  agricultural  credit  because 
of  the  lack  of  earned  Income  in  rural 
areas.  They  point  out  also  that  the  re- 
cent Federal  Reserve  Bank  action  in- 
creasing interest  has  added  to  farmer's 
costs  and  "suggest" — using  a  mild  word — 
that  the  Reserve  Board's  action  has  cre- 
ated more  problems  than  It  solved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  include  the  statement  of  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection .  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement    of    Position    ok    the    Ruxal 

Economy 
(By  Agriculture-Rural   Amerloa   Committee, 

the  Independent   Bankers  Association  of 

America,  adopted  February  ♦,  1966) 

A  year  ago  the  Agriculture-Rural  American 
Committee  of  the  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America  issued  a  statement 
warning  that  country  bank  loans  to  farmers 
were  dangerously  close  to  deterloraUon.  The 
IBAA  pointed  out  that  since  1951  farmers 
have  been  using  credit  as  a  substitute  for 
earned  income  because  of  depressed  aglrcul- 
tural  raw  material  prices.  The  association 
laid  that  banks  could  not  much  longer  supply 
this  credit  to  take  the  place  otf  farm  Income. 

Today,  the  association  is  weU  aware  of  price 
improvements  in  some  agricultural  oommod- 
lUee.  While  collateral  poeiitlons  are  im- 
proved by  higher  prices  for  t)he  time  being, 
the  association  cautions  that  without  con- 
tinued price  Improvement  to  -where  aU  agri- 
cultural commodities  attain  their  rightful 
parity  positions,  farmers  wiU  continue  to  be 
hard  pressed  In  meeting  their  financial 
obligations. 

To  support  lt«  contention  of  a  year  ago 
that  Improved  farm  prices  would  be  In  the 
public  interest,  the  IBAA  reasoned  as  follows : 

Termination  of  credit  avaUabUlty  to  thou- 
•ands  of  farmers  would  dlrectijr  affect  the  30 
percent  of  the  population  ot  the  United 
Stetes  which  lives  In  communities  of  2,600 
and  under  and  on  the  farnjs  surrounding 
them.  Collapse  In  the  agriculture  sector  of 
the  economy.  Involving  nearly  one-third  of 
the  consxmilng  public,  could  only  lead  to  total 
economic  disaster  In  America. 

The  IBAA  also  demonstrated  that  the 
elimination  of  2^  million  farmers — a  so- 
luUon  favored  by  some  economists — would 
not  solve  the  rural  problem  but  would  only 
create  new  probems  of  farmer  displacement 
and  urban  crowding. 

The  association  urged  that  t»  prevent  an- 
other farm-led  and  farm-fed  depression, 
farm  raw  material  prices  bd  brought  Into 
balance  with  the  prices  of  other  segments 
01  the  economy.  Becaxise  agricultural  raw 
materials  represent  new  weaflth,  the  IBAA 
wid,  parity  of  Income  for  farijers  would  ex- 
pand America's  economy  to  pt^ovlde  full  em- 
ployment, full  plant  capaclt$r,  balance  the 


budget  and  commence  retirement  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

This  position  statement  was  made  official 
association  policy  by  the  membership  In  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  IBAA's  31st  an- 
nual convention  in  Hollywood,  Fla.,  last 
April.  The  paper  was  widely  distributed  and 
acclaimed.  It  w&b  Inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  no  less  than  three  times. 

The  association  has  not  withdrawn  from 
the  position  expressed  In  this  paper.  Still 
needed  is  a  program  for  agriculture  that 
win  assxire  a  continuing  price  structure  in 
balance  with  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

However,  the  picture  appears  somewhat 
brighter  largely  due  to  a  more  favorable  sup- 
ply and  demand  situation  that  has  Improved 
prices  of  some  farm  products. 

Tet  to  be  tested  is  the  sweeping  new  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  The  new  im- 
petus being  given  to  distributing  food  as  a 
tool  of  foreign  policy  can  help  control  agri- 
cultural surpluses.  Much  Is  hoped  for  In 
these  two  areas. 

Today  country  bankers  are  still  concerned 
about  their  ability  to  supply  the  credit  needs 
of  rural  people,  and  continue  their  concern 
for  the  lack  of  earned  income  in  the  rural 
sector.  WhUe  expressing  great  admiration 
for  the  FMeral  Reserve  Board,  the  committee 
believes  the  recent  action  increasing  the 
maximum  permissible  interest  rate  to  5<^ 
percent  as  an  antl-lnfiatlonary  measure  has 
brought  higher  costs  to  the  agricultural 
sector. 

This  problem  Is  of  Immediate  concern  to 
the  Agriculture-Rural  America  Committee  of 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  The  Fed  has  by  its  action  imposed 
a  higher  cost  on  a  hard-pressed  agriculture. 
Banks  throughout  the  country  now  find  it 
necessary  to  Increase  both  interest  paid  and 
charged.  We  suggest  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  apparently  created  more  problems 
than  It  solved  In  raising  the  ceiling  on  In- 
terest rates. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  Is  no  basic 
long-range  program  for  agriculture.  Let 
us  not  be  lulled  into  complacency  by  the 
moderate  price  Increase  for  some  agricultural 
materials. 

The  Agriculture-Rural  America  Committee 
of  the  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  reiterates  Its  declaration  of  1 
year  ago  that  our  economic  future  has  been 
built  on  a  weak  foundation.  We  have  pros- 
perity In  many  segments  of  the  economy 
In  this  country.  But  It  has  been  achieved 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmers. 

We  have  not  constructed  true  economic 
wealth  at  all,  but  a  wlU-o'-the-wlsp  prosper- 
ity In  which  some  segments  of  the  economy 
have  been  fattened  by  feeding  upon  an- 
other. Since  the  land  represents  the  begin- 
ning point  of  our  country's  wealth,  such 
proeperlty  can  only  be  temporary.  It  wlU 
eventually  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

The  farmer  remains  In  a  state  of  economic 
depression  because  he  Is  not  getting  a  con- 
sistently fair  price  for  his  production.  That 
is,  farm  product  prices,  on  a  consistent 
basis,  have  not  been  In  balance  with  the 
prices  of  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

Tlie  situation  has  occurred  not  because  of 
any  Immutable  laws  of  economics,  but  be- 
cause important  political  and  business  In- 
terests have  served  to  gain  from  maintain- 
ing farm  produce  prices  at  depressed  levels. 

Our  proflt-Etarved  rural  economy  has  been 
dependent  upon  massive  doses  of  credit 
every  year  since  1863.  This  credit  will  one 
day  have  to  be  repaid.  When  we  do  this  we 
will  deprive  the  market  in  some  future  years 
of  the  income  necessary  to  consume  otir  an- 
nual production  at  a  profitable  price  level. 

The  farmer  out  of  necessity  has  been  us- 
ing credit  to  keep  his  head  above  water. 
His  borrowing  always  is  In  anticipation  of 
future  profite,  but  the  sad  fact  remains  that 
repayment  often  Is  made  from  liquidation 
of  assets  accumulated  In  prior  years. 


We  are  concerned  with  the  manner  In 
which  our  farm  program  Is  being  adminis- 
tered In  that  the  dumping  of  our  farm  com- 
modities and  lowering  of  farm  payments 
have  reduced  instead  of  raised  the  Income 
of  farmers. 

We  repeat  our  recommendation  that  the 
Federal  Government  give  top  priority  to 
farm  prices.  If  farm  prices  are  restored  to 
relative  balance  with  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy, we  can  achieve  a  huge  bonvis  of  out- 
put and  Income  by  making  fuU  use  of  all  of 
our  resources  and  raw  material,  human  and 
financial. 


JET  AIRPLANE  LANDINGS  AT  WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  permit  Jet  landings  at  Washington's 
National  Airport  has  aroused  consider- 
able criticism  from  responsible  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

As  an  opponent  of  this  decision,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Saul  I.  Stem,  printed  in  the 
February  9  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  As  chairman  of  the  Maryland 
State  Planning  Commission,  Mr.  Stem 
has  been  a  forceful  advocate  of  compre- 
hensive planning  for  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  area.  No  one  knows  better 
than  he  the  Immense  pitfalls  of  opening 
National  Airport  to  Jet  air  traffic,  espe- 
cially from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  re- 
gional planning.  His  letter  to  the  Post 
contains  a  succinct,  perceptive  statement 
of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

JxTB  FOR  National 

WhUe  your  recent  editorial  per8^aslveIy 
argues  the  case  for  landing  jets  at  National 
Airport,  it  contains,  however,  an  underlying 
parochialism  contrary  to  your  general  phi- 
losophy toward  most  regional  and  metropoU- 
tan  affairs. 

It  Is  a  clearly  established  fact  that  the 
Washington  and  Baltimore  metropolitan 
areas  are  rapidly  merging  Into  one  large  urban 
region  at  the  southern  anchor  of  our  eastern 
megalopolis.  In  a  variety  of  ways,  these  two 
great  metropolitan  areas  share  many  com- 
mon problems,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  a 
balanced  transportation  system. 

Over  the  past  several  years  I  have  strongly 
advocated  a  comprehensive  regional  planning 
approach  for  the  ever-merging  Washington- 
Baltimore  complex.  Pursuant  to  that  easUy 
demonstrable  need,  I  have  held  several  con- 
ferences with  some  of  the  Washlng^n  area's 
leaders.  Unfortunately,  these  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  tangible  results  although  there  was 
basic  agreement  that  at  least  further  discus- 
sions identifying  and  delineating  the  prob- 
lems should  be  held. 

The  case  of  two  underutilized  airports 
within  40  minutes  driving  time  of  downtown 
Washington  Is  one  of  many  problems  under- 
scoring the  need  for  regional  development 
plans.  And  It  is  difficult  to  Ignore  In  such  a 
plan  the  fact  that  better  than  half  of  Wash- 
ington's population  lies  closer  to  Friendship 
Airport  than  to  Dulles  Airport. 

It  appears  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
has  turned  its  back  on  President  Johnson's 
call  for  creative  federalism.  Its  decision  to 
land  jets  at  National  Airport  was  made  with- 
out regard  to  total  regional  needs  and  with- 
out prior  consultation  of  any  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  local  communities  affected  or 
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the  regional  bodies  responsible  for  compre- 
hensive planning. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Washington  Post, 
which  has  so  vigorously  supported  balanced 
transportation  systems  and  comprehensive 
regional  planning  will  recognize  the  pltlalls 
of  the  FAA  decision  and  Join  with  us  In  urg- 
ing that  Agency  to  undertake  a  study  for  the 
best  usage  of  regional  airport  facilities  with 
Washington  and  Baltimore's  regional  plan- 
ning bodies  and  representatives  of  the  exist- 
ing airports. 

Saxti.  I.  Stkrn, 
Chairman,   Maryland   State   Planning 
Commission. 

KXNSIMOTON. 


MODERN  AUDUBON  HAILS  PROM 
WEST  VTROINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  January  23  edition  of 
the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail.  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  State  magazine,  carried  an  article 
by  Mr.  William  C.  Blizzard  concerning 
a  modem-day  Audubon  who  hailed  from 
the  Mountain  State  of  West  Virginia. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  beauties  of 
nature  which  surrounded  this  young  man 
in  his  boyhood  provided  inspiration  for 
his  career  as  a  naturalist  and  artist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(By  WUllam  C.  Blizzard) 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  John  James 
Audubon,  who  died  US  years  ago.  because 
the  most  famous  painter  of  American  birds 
and  other  wildlife.  But  few  Ph.  D.'s  know 
that  a  man  balled  as  the  modern  Audubon 
(or  even  as  his  superior)  was  born  at  the 
foot  of  IiCount  McOowan  In  Randolph 
County.  W.  Va.,  in  1926. 

The  modem  painter's  name  la  Hay  Hann. 
"I  was  born,"  he  says,  "across  the  moun- 
tains from  Kerens,  between  Elklns  and  Par- 
sons. Sickle  Knob  is  not  too  far  from  there. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  and  I  used 
to  iwlm  In  the  hole  of  water  below  Black- 
water  Palls.  The  place  has  changed.  All 
you  could  hear  in  those  days,  besides  the 
roar  of  the  water,  was  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  through  the  pines." 

Ray  Harm's  address  Is  Coxs  Creek.  Ky., 
and  he  has  not  hiul  a  permanent  address  In 
the  West  Virginia  hills  for  a  long  time. 
Harm.  In  fact  has  had  few  addresses  of  great 
permanency.  An  artistic  Ishmael.  he  has 
wandered  through  much  of  the  United 
States;  the  longest  unbroken  span  of  years 
be  has  resided  in  one  place  (the  first  13  of 
his  39  years)  were  spent  near  bis  birthplace 
In  West  Virginia.  , 

The  artist  was  not  a  wanderer  by  design. 
It  J\ut  happened  that  way,  beginning  when 
be  ran  away  from  home  at  the  age  of  13. 
after  his  mother  and  father  were  divorced. 
Ray  wound  up  on  a  horse  ranch  In  north- 
western Nebraska,  where  he  began  a  career 
which  led  to  a  roagb-and-tumble  youth  of 
oowboylng,  rodeo  riding,  and  a  stretch  with  a 
circus. 

"I  rode."  he  said,  "from  the  Garden  In 
New  York  to  the  Cow  Palace  in  San  Pranctsco. 
With  the  rodeo,  a  young  fellow  usually  starts 
out  riding  bulls  and  broncs.  There's  not  so 
much  skill  Involved,  and  a  young,  strong 
cowboy  has  a  chaxuM  of  winning.  Later,  I 
saved  my  money,  bought  a  calf -roping  horse, 
and  specialized  in  calf  roping." 

Ray  Harm  may  be,  as  some  admirers  as- 
sert, the  finest  wildlife  artist  since  Audubon. 
He  is.  without  doubt,  a  press  agent's  dream. 
His  life  has  been  more  colorful  than  a  Van 
Gogh  landscape,  and  he  drips  with  talent  in 
several  different  directions. 


"My  father  was  a  fine  violinist,"  Harm  told 
me,  "who  taught  me  the  classics  liefore  I  left 
home.  During  his  early  life,  he  worked  as  a 
sawyer  around  Davis,  where  he  was  born. 
But  he  was  a  sort  of  musical  prodigy.  He 
studied  first  at  the  Davis  Conservatory  of 
ACusic,  and  later  studied  somewhere  in  Chi- 
cago. Then  be  opened  a  music  school  of  his 
own  on  the  west  coast  and  married  one  of 
his  students." 

The  pair  toured  the  country,  playing  violin 
duets,  and  eventually  returned  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. When  I  asked  Ray  what  his  father 
did  after  that  for  a  living,  he  replied : 

"He  was  a  herbalist.  Of  course,  a  living, 
quote,  unquote.  Is  a  word  for  true  mountain- 
eers. A  lot  don't  make  a  living — they  Just 
live,  some  right  good  by  their  own  stand- 
ards." 

His  father  was  an  amateur  natiu-allst  of 
great  learning.  In  a  nonacademlc  way.  From 
his  father,  Harm  not  only  learned  music  but 
also  the  fundamentals  of  natural  history,  a 
fleld  which  has  became  the  most  absorbing 
Interest  of  his  life. 

"Actually,"  says  Harm,  "I  consider  my  In- 
terest in  painting  secondary  to  my  Interest  in 
nature." 

Harm,  Incidentally,  was  not  bom  with  that 
surname,  but  took  It  when  he  was  legally 
adopted  In  1943  by  his  mother's  second  hus- 
band. William  M.  Harm.  Ray's  father  was 
Raymond  K.  Auville  (he  died  in  1969  at  70). 

"The  name  is  of  French  origin."  Ray  ex- 
plains. "We  think  It  was  originally  Deau- 
vlUe.  In  West  Virginia,  a  lot  of  the  family 
has  shortened  It  to  'Auvll.*  I've  shortened 
'Raymond'  to  'Ray.' " 

Ray  Harm,  as  the  artist  Is  known  today.  Is 
a  husky,  brown-eyed,  dark-halred  man  who 
likes  to  wear  blue  Jeans  and  a  tattered  shirt. 
A  bit  under  6  feet,  and  appearing  much 
younger  than  his  39  years,  be  would  look  at 
home  perched  on  a  corral  fence  under  a  10- 
gallon  Stetson. 

Except  for  a  series  of  Improbable  events, 
that  Is  exactly  where  he  would  be  today,  Jtist 
another  cowboy  separating  cows  from  calves 
at  gathering  time,  or  a  bull  rider  on  the 
rodeo  circuit.  Old  scars  are  reminders  of 
that  fact,  for  his  wrists  were  fractured  many 
times  during  his  rodeo  days,  and  his  fingers 
have  been  thickened  by  hard  work. 

But  Ray  Harm  is  an  unusual  man.  Aside 
from  bis  painting  and  his  skill  with  string 
instruments,  he  hu  a  good  singing  and 
speaking  voice,  can  do  rope-spinning  tricks 
a  la  the  late  Will  Rogers,  Is  a  fleld  naturalist 
respected  In  scientific  circles,  does  much 
noncommercial  taxidermy,  and  has  earned 
his  living  as  a  cowboy,  a  rodeo  rider  and  calf 
roper,  and  a  trainer  of  circus,  "high  school" 
horses. 

At  present,  as  artist  In  residence  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  he  earns  his  living 
as  a  wildlife  painter,  a  living  he  supplements 
as  a  naturalist  and  lecturer  for  Kentucky 
State  parks,  and  by  writing  an  Illustrated 
column  (soon  to  be  syndicated)  for  the 
Louisville  Times. 

Until  he  was  33.  Ray  Harm  had  never 
dreamed  of  being  a  professional  artist,  al- 
though he  had  made  many  sketches  of  horses 
and  other  animals  during  his  cowboy  and 
circus  days.  The  Idea  of  studying  art  came 
to  htm  when  he  learned  that,  as  a  World 
War  n  veteran,  he  was  eligible  for  4  years  of 
BcbooUng  under  the  so-called  GI  bill  of 
rights. 

After  serving  for  3  years  on  a  Navy 
destroyer.  Harm  was  discharged  from  the 
service  in  1946.  As  he  had  Joined  the  Navy 
while  on  the  rodeo  circuit  In  Syracuse.  N.T., 
he  naturally  went  back  to  cowboylng,  this 
time  In  New  Mexico,  when  he  got  out  of  the 
Navy.  He  got  a  letter  about  school  eligi- 
bility In  late  1948.  while  in  New  Mexico. 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  do."  Harm  re- 
calls. "I  had  gone  only  to  the  sixth  grade  In 
a  little  one-room  school  on  the  Cheat  River. 
You  don't  get  In  any  coUege  with  a  back- 
ground like  that.    But  I  saw  an  opportxinlty 


to  develop  my  artistic  talent,  which  I  hadnt 
thought  much  about  before." 

Harm  applied  to  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Art  for  admittance,  largely  because  hli 
mother  lived  In  that  city.  He  was  refused 
because  of  a  lack  of  formal  education,  but 
was  admitted  to  Cleveland's  Coop<r  School  of 
Commercial  Art. 

Harm  chuckles:  "I  got  into  the  Institute 
of  art  by  the  back  door.  After  my  diploma 
from  Cooper  (he  seems  to  have  done  4  yeari 
work  in  3.  digging  ditches  and  training  horses 
at  the  same  time) .  I  did  graduate  work  and 
took  si>eclal  courses  at  the  Institute." 

Parenthetically.  Ray  warns  young  people 
that  his  lack  of  formal  schooling  has  been 
and  Is  a  handicap.  He  is  concerned  that  hU 
present  modest  success  might  Inspire  youths 
with  artistic  learnings  to  mass  dropouts. 
"Don't  do  it,"  says  Ray  Harm. 

Ray  had  married  while  at  Cooper.  After 
graduation  he  built  a  log  home  with  his  own 
naxids  In  a  wooded  area  outside  Cleveland, 
complete  with  stables  for  the  horses  he  loves 
to  have  nearby.  Although  he  drove  a  truck 
by  day  and  painted  by  night,  his  financial 
situation  became  impossible.  So  he  re- 
solved to  sell  his  home  and  return  to  New 
Mexico  and  the  life  of  a  cowboy. 

Shortly  before  he  made  this  decision,  how- 
ever, events  had  occurred  which  were  dras- 
tically to  shape  his  future.  In  the  winter  of 
1962,  he  had  mailed  two  bird  paintings  to  t 
customer  In  Florida,  where  they  were  seen 
by  Dr.  PYank  Dickey,  then  president  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  and  Wood  Hannah. 
Sr..  a  wealthy  Louisville  businessman. 

Both  Dickey  and  Hannah  were  Impressed. 
The  latter  made  a  trip  all  the  way  to  Harm'a 
woodland  cabin  In  Ohio,  and  commissioned 
the  wildlife  artist  to  do  20  watercolors  ot 
Kentucky  birds. 

Despite  this  windfall,  the  Harms  and  their 
children  (there  were  three  by  this  time) 
could  see  no  way  to  make  ends  meet.  They 
decided  to  return  to  New  Mexico,  and  Harm 
went  to  Louisville  to  tell  Hannah  that  he 
would  get  his  20  bird  prints,  but  they  would 
have  to  be  sent  from  out  west. 

At  this  point.  Wood  Hannah  apparently 
decided  to  exert  wh^t  seems  to  be  his  rather 
considerable  Influence  In  Kentucky.  Harm 
Was  Introduced  to  former  Gov.  Bert  Thomu 
Combe,  made  a  Kentucky  colonel,  and  shown 
his  flirst  football  game  (University  of  Ken- 
tucky against  the  University  of  Tennessee). 

More  Important,  he  was  offered  the  position 
of  artist  In  residence  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky — which  he  eagerly  accepted — and 
the  Job  of  State  parks  naturalist  and  lec- 
turer. A  group  of  Louisville  businessmen 
formed  a  corporation  called  Ray  Harm  Wild- 
life Art,  Inc.,  BO  that  the  West  Virglnla-bom 
artist  Is  quite  literally  In  business. 

Ray  bought  himself  300  acres  of  forest  In 
the  Knobs  region  of  Kentucky,  In  a  spot  ao 
remote  that  he  had  to  build  his  own  road  to 
his  home.  He  designed  that  home  with  s 
high-vaulted,  glass-encloeed  living  room 
which  overlooks  a  steep  bluff  and  8-acn 
artificial  lake. 

Harm's  acreage  Is  adjacent  to  a  14,(XX>- 
acre  nature  preserve  called  the  Bernhetm 
Forest.  The  artist  has  official  access  to  thli 
undisturbed  tract,  and  takes  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  Native  wildlife  of  sU 
sorts  (except  black  bear)  cavorts  about  his 
home,  a  Walden  which  Thoreau  would  have 
envied. 

In  recent  years.  Harm  has  received  M 
much  as  $2,100  for  a  single  painting,  al- 
though, as  he  says,  this  doesn't  amount  to 
so  much  In  terms  of  an  hourly  wage.  For 
Harm  is  a  perfectionist.  His  approach  and 
techiUque  are  realistic  In  the  extreme,  fo 
much  so  that  a  butterfly  print  under  gUsi 
Is  easily  mistaken  for  the  insect  itself.  Tbli 
approach  today,  when  artists  often  avoid 
painting  anything  a  viewer  might  recogntti 
In  reality,  Is,  of  course,  unusual. 
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But  for  Harm,  with  his  scientific  outlook. 
it  is  the  only  possible  approach  to  his  sub- 
ject.   He  shrugs. 

"I'm  not  an  esthetic  person,"  he  says.  He 
prides  himself  on  his  draftsmanship,  and  Is 
an  admirer  of  the  technique  of  Dall  before 
that  painter  t>ecame  eccentric  and  rich. 

Harm  paints  his  plants  and  tmlmala  from 
life,  shooting  nothing  with  a  aamera  or  rifle. 
In  this  respect  he  differs  from  the  famed 
Audubon,  who  liked  to  shoot  birds  and  bring 
them  back  to  his  studio  for  arrangement  and 
study. 

In  other  respects,  which  are  odd  rather 
than  slgnlflcant,  the  lives  of  Harm  and  Au- 
dubon have  certain  parallels.  Audubon  was 
also  of  French  descent,  and  started  life  with 
a  different  name  from  the  one  he  made 
famous.  Both  artists  went  brpke  before  their 
work  was  accepted.  Audubon,  like  Harm, 
was  a  musician. 

Kentucky  Is  not  likely  to  lose  by  sponsor- 
ing Ray  Harm,  nor  is  the  publicity  Kentucky 
puts  out  likely  to  overlook  the  Harm-Audu- 
bon  comparisons.  Audubon  aotually  lived  In 
LoulsvlUe  ( where  he  ran  a  business,  after  a 
fashion),  and  there  is  an  Audubon  State 
Park  of  620  acres  near  Henderson,  Ky. 

As  I  said  before  Ray  Harm  U  a  press  agent's 
dream,  which  is  not  bad  In  this  harsh,  com- 
mercial world.  But  It  also  seems  a  shame  to 
connect  press  agentry  with  a  man  so  gen- 
uine and  upretentlous.  HU  story  Is  In- 
credible enough  without  puffery. 

Many  West  Virginians  wUl,  of  course,  be 
disappointed  that  a  Mountaineer  has  been 
recognized  and  honored  by  Kentucky  Instead 
of  by  his  own  State.  In  1964,  Harm  was 
named  Kentucky  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  Lou- 
isville TV  station  WHAS.  Ray  Harm  prints 
decorate  the  office  of  Gov.  E(»vrard  T.  Breat- 
hitt. Jr..  of  Kentucky,  and  not  the  office  of 
Gov.  Hulett  Smith,  of  West  Virginia,  al- 
though this  West  Virginia  oversight  may  be 
corrected  In  time. 

Often,  the  young  Ray  Harm  Ihltchlked  from 
the  west  back  to  his  mountain  home  In 
West  Virginia,  often  asking  fdf  handouts  on 
the  way.  His  story  may  finally  parallel,  like 
Audubon's,  the  situation  described  by  Thom- 
as Seward: 

"Seven  wealthy  towns  contend    for  Homer 

dead,  ; 

Through   which   the  living  plomer  begged 

his  bread." 


RESTON  PRAISED  L.B.J,  FOR  PEED 
EM,  NOT  FIGHT  'EM  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  likes  war.  Even  a  war  for  freedom 
and  against  Communist  aggression  is 
sure  to  be  impopular  when  the  casuaJties 
start  rolling  in  and  the  tastes  to  pay  for 
it  start  rolling  up. 

Those  who  have  to  make  tllje  impopular 
tough  decisions,  no  matter  how  right, 
suffer  the  brunt  of  public  criticism.  The 
main  target  Is  the  President. 

This  country  has  been  on  such  a 
Johnny-one-note  Vietnam  Jag  recently 
that  these  have  been  especially  rough 
days  for  the  President. 

And  yet  the  President  has  recently 
initiated  a  great  program  that  deserves 
warm  public  approval  and  support. 

Listen  to  what  James  Reeton.  of  the 
New  York  Times,  wrote  on  February  11 : 

There  Is  a  kind  of  Greshtun's  law  of 
lournalism  in  which  the  bad  mows  drives  out 
the  good,  the  negative  overwhelms  the  posi- 
tive, and  the  warmakers  drown  out  the  peace- 
makers. 

Yet  when  the  history  of  this  postwar 
l*neratlon  Is  written,  the  quiet  and  generous 
policies  of  the  American  Govemment  are 
"kely  to  stand  out  above  Its  military  exploits, 


and  nothing  Illustrates  the  point  better  than 
President  Johnson's  new  efforts  to  relieve 
world  hunger. 

The  new,  imaginative  food  for  peace — 
food  for  a  hungry  world — is  a  conception 
of  the  President  that  deserves  far  more 
recognition  and  support  than  it  has  re- 
ceived in  this  Vietnam  drenched 
atmosphere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred,  by  James 
Reston,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  follows : 

Washinoton:   Fight  'Em  ob  Feed  "Em? 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  February  10. — ^There  Is  a 
kind  of  Oresham's  law  of^Joumallsm  In 
which  the  bad  news  drives  out  the  good, 
the  negative  overwhelms  the  positive,  and 
the  warmakers  drown  out  the  peacemakers. 

Yet  when  the  history  of  this  postwar  gen- 
eration Is  written,  the  quiet  and  generous 
policies  of  the  American  Government  are 
Ukely  to  stand  out  even  above  its  military 
exploits,  and  nothing  Illustrates  the  point 
better  than  President  Johnson's  new  efforts 
to  relieve  world  hunger. 

He  Is  no  longer  thinking  of  the  Nation's 
food  siirpluses  as  a  problem  but  as  an  op- 
portunity. He  Is  not  talking  now  about 
taking  more  acreage  out  of  production  but 
of  putting  some  of  the  60  mllUon  land  bank 
acres  back  Into  production,  and  In  the  proc- 
ess, he  is  likely  to  prove  that  this  Is  not 
only  good  agricultural  policy,  but  good  for- 
eign policy  and  social  policy  at  the  same 
time. 

Roosevelt's   roRESicHr 

Here  Is  a  field  In  which  the  United  States 
has  dealt  consistently  and  generously  with 
the  causes  of  war — from  the  Marshall  plan 
to  the  Johnson  plan.  It  is  Just  over  20  years 
ago  that  Franklin  Roosevelt's  Atlantic  Char- 
ter pledge  of  "freedom  from  want"  .yas  given 
substance  In  the  formation  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Since  that  time,  the  net  total  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  to  other  countries  was  over  $65 
billion,  and  In  the  last  decade  U.S.  aid  pro- 
grams have  provided  over  140  million  tons 
of  food  for  needy  nations. 

THBEAT  or  raicxNE 

Nevertheless,  world  food  shortages  are 
greater  than  ever.  With  the  human  popula- 
tion increasing  by  63  million  every  year,  and 
food  production  not  keeping  up,  there  Is  a 
serious  threat  of  famine  In  India  and  other 
developing  countries,  and  the  United  Nations 
estimates  are  that  In  these  countries  total 
food  supplies  will  have  to  Increase  by  ^03  per- 
cent by  1980  and  by  261  percent  by  the  end 
of  the  century  to  maintain  even  a  mlnlmtmi 
standard  of  nutrition. 

President  Johnson's  food  message  this 
week  combined  a  new  sense  of  urgency  and 
realism  about  his  problem.  He  knows  that 
peace  and  starvation  do  not  go  well  together, 
but  he  Is  also  emphasizing  that  this  stagger- 
ing problem  cannot  be  met  for  long  by  the 
surpluses  of  the  advanced  nations  but  must 
be  faced  by  modem  agrlcultxire  In  the  land 
of  the  hungry  nations. 

Therefore,  he  Is  proposing  expanded  food 
shipments  to  countries  where  food  needs  are 
growing,  and  self-help  efforts  are  underway; 
Increased  capital  and  technical  assistance; 
expanded  food  production  In  this  country; 
Increased  emphasis  on  high  protein  foods  to 
combat  malnutrition,  and  provision  for  ade- 
quate reserves  to  meet  any  world  emergency. 

Aside  from  the  humanitarian  aspects,  the 
social  and  political  considerations  of  this 
program  at  home  and  abroad  are  Ukely  to  be 
considerable.    Even  a  much  larger  produc- 


tion of  food  In  the  United  SUtes  will  not 
stop  the  steady  flow  of  people  Into  the  clUee. 
but  It  may  slow  It  up.  Farm  Income  Is  likely 
to  Increase,  encouraging  people  to  stay  on 
the  land  and  In  the  small  agricultural  towns, 
and  If  Mr.  Jefferson  was  right  about  the 
character  of  the  American  farmer  and  the 
wickedness  of  urban  societies,  this  will  be  all 
to  the  good. 

Overseas,  the  most  striking  advantage  of 
the  United  States  In  Its  compeUtlon  with  the 
Communist  countries  Is  on  the  land.  The 
Russians  have  got  to  the  moon  but  somehow 
they  cannot  get  out  of  the  hole  on  the  earth. 
Before  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Com- 
munist countries  of  Eastern  Euroi>e  and  even 
continental  China  were  exporters  of  food; 
now  they  are  all  Importers. 

The  United  States  Is  now  producing  Its 
vast  agricultural  surpluses  with  less  than  10 
percent  of  Its  people  on  the  land  whUe  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  feed  Itself  with  over  60 
percent  of  Its  people  on  the  farm.  Yield  per 
acre  has  Increased  by  109  percent  In  North 
America  In  the  last  2S  years;  by  only  7  per- 
cent In  Asia;  and  these  are  factors  In  the 
world  agricultural  and  political  revolution 
that  are  not  Ukely  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
leaders  of  the  new  and  hungry  nations. 

THE  PARADOX 

All  this  appeals  greatly  to  President  John- 
son. He  has  a  feeling  for  the  land  and  the 
poor — having  come  from  both — that  comes 
through  In  his  food  and  poverty  messages 
more  clearly  than  any  others;  and  In  em- 
phasizing them,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  Is  establishing  a  record  that  may  In  the 
end  be  the  symbol  of  his  administration. 

This  in  a  way  Is  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
Vietnam.  Sometimes  we  give  the  impression 
that  we  are  determined  to  save  those  people 
from  communism  if  we  have  to  kill  them  in 
the  process,  and  the  controversy  over  this 
gets  In  the  way  of  the  larger  Interests  and 
nobler  concerns  of  the  American  people. 


PROPOSED  GUIDELINES  FOR  OUT- 
DOOR ADVERTISING 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  the  able  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads  [Mr. 
Randolph]  commented  on  the  proposed 
guidelines  for  control  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
January  25.  1986.  The  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  was  Joined  in  collo- 
quy by  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  articles  In  the 
local  press  have  Interpreted  the  com- 
ments of  these  Senators  as  alining  them 
with  the  outdoor  advertising  Industry 
against  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act 
which  the  Congress  passed  last  year. 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  are  not  for  or  against  any  Indus- 
try with  respect  to  the  highway  beauti- 
ficatlon legislation.  Members  of  the 
committee  are.  however,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  administering  this 
legislation  In  accordance  with  the  intent 
of  Congress.  And  some  of  us  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  prospect  that  this  pro- 
gram, which  was  strongly  advanced  by 
President  Johnson  and  the  First  Lady, 
with  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Congress,  may  be  unnecessarily  jeopard- 
ized by  an  overzealous  interpretation  in 
the  Department  of  C(xnmerce  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  act. 
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I  comment  on  the  Issue  at  this  time 
because  I  have  received — as  have  other 
Senators — Queries  regarding  the  Impli- 
cations of  the  propoeed  guidelines.  In 
light  of  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning outdoor  advertising  In  Industrial 
and  commercial  areas,  such  queries  are 
luiderstandable. 

It  would  be  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
review  the  legislative  history  of  this  sec- 
tion of  Public  Law  89-285  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Department  of  Commerce  offi- 
cials and  others  who  will  be  Involved 
In  the  hearings  to  be  held  In  the  several 
States  In  the  forthcoming  months.  I 
emphasize  that  my  comments  are  con- 
cerned solely — as  were  those  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Roads  on  February  4 — 
with  the  proposed  guidelines  as  they  af- 
fect subsection  (e>  of  title  131,  which 
governs  outdoor  advertising  in  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  areas. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  draft  legis- 
lation originally  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration distinguished  between  areas 
zoned  Industrial  or  commercial,  and  im- 
zoned  areas  used  predominantly  for  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  purposes.  No 
controls  were  proposed  for  industrially 
or  commercially  zoned  areas,  while  it 
was  proposed  that  unzoned  areas  of 
coomiercial  or  Industrial  use  would  be 
"determined  in  accordance  with  national 
standards  to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary." 

No  section  of  this  act  received  more 
exhaustive  attention  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  After  4  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  and  3  days  in  executive 
session,  the  coounittee  reported  an 
amended  bill  which  required  that  the 
unzoned  areas  would  be  determined  "In 
accordance  with  provisions  established 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  piur- 
poses  of  this  section." 

The  last  proviso  of  the  amendment 
was  accepted  In  committee  on  my  mo- 
tion, and  I  believe  then,  as  I  believe  now, 
that  It  would  have  given  the  Secretary 
of  'Commerce  quite  adequate  authority 
to  implement  the  act 

As  the  committee  rep<»t  stated: 

Tb«  committee  haa  glTen  long  And  deliber- 
ate conalderatlon  to  thla  subsection.  •  •  • 
The  bMlc  poetulate  of  thla  provision  la  that 
outdoor  advertlaJng  la  an  Integral  part  of  the 
business  and  marketing  function  and  an 
eetabllahed  aegment  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, aa  a  legitimate  bualneas.  It  should 
therefore  be  allowed  to  operate  where  other 
Industrial  and  commercial  activities  are 
conducted. 

The  report  continued  with  the  obser- 
vatlon: 

The  committee  notea  the  qualifying  clause 
quoted  above  "which  shall  be  conalatent  with 
the  purpose  of  thu  section."  The  purpose 
of  thla  act  la  to  preeerve  and  develop  the 
recreational  and  esthetic  values  of  the  Inter- 
state  and  primary  highway  aystema  *  *  *. 
The  committee  U  of  the  opinion  that  aubaac- 
tlona  (b)  and  (c)  provide  the  Secretary  with 
adequate  authority  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  purpoM  of  the  act. 

However,  the  argument  was  later  ad- 
vanced by  officials  of  the  administration, 
ahortly  before  8.  2084  was  brought  to  the 
Senate  floor,  that  in  the  process  of  ckM- 
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Ing  off  many  areas  heretofore  occupied 
by  outdoor  advertising,  the  act  would 
tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  remain- 
ing sites  in  industrial  and  commercial 
areas.  Therefore,  in  order  to  prevent 
consequent  clutter  In  these  areas,  the 
administration  requested  an  amendment 
which  would  authorize  limited  controls 
in  commercial  and  industrial  areas, 
whether  zoned  or  unzoned. 

On  September  15, 1965,  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  In  the  Senate  [Mr. 
Randolph]  proposed  the  first  of  the  ad- 
ministration amendments  addressed  to 
this  issue.  As  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee language,  the  amendment  read 
as  follows: 

(e)  Notwlthatanding  any  provision  of  thla 
aectlon.  algna,  displays,  and  devices  conform- 
ing to  criteria  determined  by  the  States  sub- 
ject to  concurrence  by  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing the  lighting,  size,  number  of  signs,  and 
such  other  requirements  aa  may  be  appro- 
priate, may  be  erected  and  maintained 
within  aiz  hundred  and  alzty  feet  ot  the 
neareat  edge  of  the  right-of-way  within 
areaa  adjacent  to  the  interstate  and  primary 
systems  which  are  zoned  industrial  or  com- 
mercial imder  authority  of  State  law,  or 
which  are  not  zoned  imder  authority  of 
State  law  but  are  used  for  industrial  or 
commercial  activities,  which  imzoned  areaa 
are  determined  by  the  aeveral  States  aubject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

After  rather  lengthy  debate  and  con- 
siderable opposition,  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virglna  requested  unanimous 
consent  temporarily  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  which  act  was  later  made  a 
permanent  withdrawal. 

On  the  following  day,  September  16, 
the  Senate  floor  manager  received  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
John  T.  Connor,  to  Representative  John 
C.  Kluczynski,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads,  explain- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment.    The  Secretary  stated,  in  part: 

In  order  to  prevent  an  \mchecked  prolif- 
eration which  not  only  results  In  a  public 
eyesore  but  undoubtedly  impedes  the  effec- 
tiveness of  biUlJoard  advertising,  reasonable 
standards  pertaining  to  size,  spacing,  and 
number  of  blUboarda  would  be  devel- 
oped. •  •  • 

It  la  the  Intention  of  the  admlnlatratlon 
that  the  regulatlona,  inaofar  aa  they  are 
conalatent  with  the  pxirpoeea  of  this  act, 
shall  be  helpful  to  the  advertising  industry 
and  that,  for  Instance,  standards  of  size 
which  may  be  adopted  would  be  Insofar  as 
possible  consistent  with  standard  size  bUl- 
boards  in  cuatomary  uae. 

Viewed  in  the  context  of  the  events  at 
that  time,  Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  Senate  had  no  intention 
of  giving  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  outlaw  outdoor  advertising 
in  industrial  and  commercial  areas, 
whether  zoned  or  unzoned.  In  his  letter 
to  Representative  Kluczynski,  Secretary 
Connor  made  it  equally  evident  that  he 
desired  no  such  authority  and  that  the 
proposed  amendment  would  not  be  so 
interpreted  by  him.  With  this  under- 
standing in  mind,  the  manager  of  the  bill 
In  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Introduced  on 
September  16  a  modified  version  of  the 
amendment  wliich  he  had  withdrawn  on 
the  preceding  day.  The  substitute 
amendment,  which  was  pfissed  by  the 


Senate  with  a  vote  of  44  to  40.  read  u 
follows: 

(e)  In  order  to  promote  the  reasonable, 
orderly  and  effective  display  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising  while  remaining  consistent  with  Um 
purposes  of  this  section,  signs,  displays  and 
devices  whose  size,  lighting  and  spacing  \a  to 
be  determined  by  agreement  between  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  Secretary,  may  be  erected 
and  maintained  within  six  hundred  and  glxty 
feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  rlght-of-wsy 
within  areas  adjacent  to  the  interstate  and 
primary  systems  which  are  zoned  industrial 
or  commercial  under  authority  of  State  law, 
or  in  unzoned  conunercial  or  industrial  areu 
as  may  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
the  aeveral  States  and  the  Secretary:  Pro. 
vided,  That  nothing  In  this  subsection  shsll 
apply  to  signs  as  defined  In  section  101  (c)  (3). 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  amendment 
finally  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the 
earlier  one  which  was  withdrawn.  And 
each  of  these  changes  is  important  In 
terms  of  the  congressional  intent  of  the 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965  with 
respect  to  the  recently  announced 
"guideUnes."  First,  the  declaration  of 
purpose  in  the  amendment  acknowledged 
the  legitimcu:y  of  outdoor  advertising  u 
a  business  enterprise  in  industrial  and 
commercial  areas.  Second,  It  deleted  the 
catchall  phrase,  "and  such  other  require- 
ments as  may  be  appropriate,"  and 
limited  control  criteria  to  "size,  lighting, 
and  spacing."  And,  third,  it  required 
both  the  control  criteria  and  the  desig- 
nation of  unzoned  areas  to  be  "deter- 
mined by  tigreement  between  the  several 
States  and  the  Secretary." 

I  would  add  that  this  subsection  was 
further  amended  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  which  action  the  Senate 
concurred,  to  provide  that  the  criteria  of 
size,  lighting,  and  spacing  would  be  con- 
sistent with  customary  use.  In  present- 
ing the  House  bill  to  the  Senate  for  final 
action,  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  stated: 

Any  regulations  or  criteria  with  respect  to 
size,  spacing,  and  lighting  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising signs  should.  Insofar  as  possible,  be 
consistent  with  customary  use  in  the  indus- 
try. Therefore,  I  cannot  perceive  any  valid 
objection  to  thla  particular  language  In  the 
Houae-approved  bill. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  apparent 
frcxn  this  brief  summary  of  the  genesis 
of  subsection  (d)  of  title  I  of  Public  Law 
89-285.  that  both  bodies  of  the  Congress 
were  quite  deliberate  in  their  aim  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising to  operate  In  commercial  or  indus- 
trial areas.  That  is  not  to  imply  that 
the  Industry  should  operate  free  of  any 
controls.  But,  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce indicated,  and  as  the  Congress 
affirmed,  the  purpose  of  controls  would 
be  primarily  to  prevent  undue  prolifera- 
tion of  signs  In  commercial  and  indus- 
trial areas  and  to  provide  for  any  orderly 
development  of  the  Industry.  This  is  a 
purpose  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  including  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  myself. 

I  shall  not  conmient  on  the  specifics 
of  the  proposed  guidelines  for  outdoor 
advertising.  The  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  made  sufficient  observa- 
tions on  tills  point  in  his  comments  on 
February  4.   However,  it  does  seem  to  me 


that  the  proposals  of  the  Depsotment  of 
Commerce  are  at  variance  with  the  leg- 
islative intent  that  I  have  summarized. 
■poT  these  reasons,  the  Secretary  may 
'Wish  to  consider  the  advisability  of  is- 
suing a  clarifying  statement  before  in- 
stituting the  hearings  in  the  several 
States. 

A  DISPATCH  FROM  VtSTNAM  PUB- 
LISHED IN  THE  HONOLULU  AD- 
VERTISER i 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  H<^nolulu  Adver- 
tiser is  perhaps  the  only  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  the  50.000  t»  100,000  cir- 
culation class  with  2  full-time  staff 
reporters  covering  the  battlefronts  in 
^netnam — Bob  Jones,  chief  of  the  Adver- 
tiser's Vietnam  bureau,  and  Bob  Krause. 

Both  of  these  men  are  frontline  com- 
bat correspondents  in  the  best  Ernie  Pyle 
tradition.  On  February  9.  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary headquarters  in  Saigon  reported 
that  Bob  Jones  was  wounded  by  mortar 
fragments  during  an  operation  against 
Vletcong  forces.  The  30-year-old  re- 
porter suffered  wounds  In  one  leg,  his 
back,  and  both  hands.  S.  6gt.  Robert  S. 
Andrade.  33,  of  Walmanak).  Hawaii,  the 
patrol  leader,  was  killed  in  the  same  ac- 
tion, as  were  several  other  members  of 
the  patrol.  Despite  his  wounds.  Bob 
Jones  w£is  able  to  get  off  a  final  story 
to  his  newspaper.  I  respectfully  request 
that  his  account  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Was  Bleeding,  Hk  'Was  Dead 
(By  Bob  Jonea) 

CxJ  Chi,  Vim»AM. — The  a(tory  wasnt  sup- 
pose to  end  that  way. 

It  was  going  to  be  a  story  of  3d  Brigade 
men  who  lived  while  other*  were  dying,  or 
being  shipped  off  to  the  hoepital  with  the 
wounded. 

The  patrol  was  almoet  laver,  and  I  was 
writing  the  story  In  my  mli^Q.  It  was  going 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a  leOter  to  8gt.  Boyd 
Andrade,  of  the  Honolulu  Police  Department, 
and  Lt.  Sonny  Andrade.  of  the  Kailua  Fire 
Department,  and  to  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Andrade, 
of  Woimanalo,  and  her  five  kids. 

"Army  S.  Sgt.  Robeit  S.  Ailirade."  the  story 
was  going  in  my  mind,  "looka  to  me  like  the 
kind  of  OI  who  haa  a  sixth  sense  amid  the 
confusion  of  battle  to  keep  himself  and  his 
men  alive." 

Andrade,  a  fonner  lolanl  school  football 
player,  was  a  squad  leader  with  C  Company 
of  the  Ist  Battalion,  Wolfhounds.  Between 
C  and  A  Companies,  there  had  been  more 
than  50  casualties  in  3  days  Of  trying  to  flush 
the  Vletcong  out  of  a  Jungla  enclave  they  call 
Taro  Village. 

I  teamed  up  with  Andrade'a  aquad  to  do 
a  profile  piece  on  him. 

He  bad  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  in  the  business  over  hena. 

A  few  days  earlier,  three  of  bis  men  bad 
been  hit  by  a  grenade,  bit  he  rallied  hU 
squad  and  took  the  sniper  bunker.  Another 
of  tils  men  froze  on  the  ground  in  fear,  and 
Andrade  had  dragged  the  man  100  yards 
using  an  ammo  sling  wrapped  arotmd  the 
man's  arm. 

"Sure.  I  get  scared,"  he  tefld  me  out  there 
In  the  Jungle,  "but  mostly  when  we  are 
pinned  down  by  anlpera  anrt  can't  see  who'a 
ahootlng  at  us." 

I  hid  token  about  16  pictures  of  him  that 
«lay  (Thursday)  and  he  had  pulled  out  his 
wallet  and  showed  me  plctves  of  his  wife. 


and  two  of  his  kids  under  a  Christmas  tree 
in  hla  two-story  Walmanalo  home. 

Well,  that's  the  way  the  story  should  have 
gone.  Aa  I  said,  the  patrol  waa  almost  over. 
It  waaapjn. 

We  were  sitting  waiting  for  the  order  to 
make  the  final  push. 

Andrade  had  just  given  me  a  can  of  fruit 
cocktail  f  r<Mn  his  C-rations.  and  I  was  making 
notee  on  how  his  squad  had  been  better  than 
00  jjercent  of  the  units  I  have  been  with. 

Then  there  waa  a  dull  but  overpowering 
explosion.  For  a  few  seconds  I  lost  my  sight 
and  hearing.  But  there  was  the  familiar 
smell  of  powder  choking  out  the  rest  of  the 
air. 

I  was  on  the  ground,  and  bleeding  from 
the  hand,  back,  and  leg. 

I  crawled  over  to  a  young  Army  movie 
photographer  from  Port  Shafter,  Hawaii.  He 
was  dead.    His  camera  lay  In  the  settling  dirt. 

Andrade,  who  had  been  sitting  there  with 
hla  knee  touching  mine,  was  on  his  back, 
and  although  I  know  nothing  about  medi- 
cine, I  had  the  feeling  there  was  nothing  I 
could  do  for  him. 

If  you  have  never  heard  the  moans  and 
the  "Oh  Goda"  that  come  from  the  lips  of 
the  men  who  are  dying,  consider  yourself 
lucky.  Tou  would  never  erase  It  from  yotir 
mind. 

Tbere  waa  a  youngster  who  had  both  his 
legs  blown  off.  Another  lay  with  his  body 
ripped  open  and  moaned,  "Oh.  my  God.  I'm 
dying.  I'm  dying." 

There  weren't  enough  medics  or  bandages 
to  go  around. 

A  lieutenant  who  waa  the  mortar  forward 
observer  came  up  and  said  it  apparently  was 
a  short  round  from  oui  own  2d  Brigade  that 
hit  us.  (The  25th  Division  public  informa- 
tion office  at  Schofleld  yesterday  said  that 
the  lieutenant  was  wrong  and  that  Sergeant 
Andrade  was  killed  "by  hostile  small-arms 
fire."  The  PIO  said  that  the  roimd  of  mortar 
fire  may  have  been  American  made,  but  that 
It  definitely  was  fired  by  the  Vletcong.) 

They  covered  up  four  bodies  with  rubber 
ponchoes  there  In  the  Jungle.  Thoee  still 
alive  crawled,  or  were  dragged  to  a  clearing. 

A  medical  evacuation  helicopter  and  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers  came  in  to  get  us 
out. 

The  doctors  In  Saigon  said  I  took  seven 
pieces  of  shrapnel  in  the  back  and  legs,  and 
one  fragment  had  fractured  a  finger. 

I  consider  myself  the  luckiest  guy  on  earth. 

Just  before  I  went  into  the  operating  room, 
they  told  me  Sergeant  Andrade  had  died  on 
hla  way  to  the  hoapital. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  POOD-POR- 
FREEDOM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  President  Johnson's  recent  call 
for  a  5-year  war  on  world  hunger  can  be- 
come the  most  important  single  initia- 
tive of  his  administration. 

The  President  has  previously  chal- 
lenged us  to  eradicate  poverty  In  our 
own  society.  Now  he  calls  upon  Amer- 
icans to  Join  with  the  people  of  other 
countries  to  eradicate  the  most  serious 
enemy  of  mankind — human  himger. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  Presi- 
dent's challenge  was  carried  by  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion radio  broadcast  on  Friday.  February 
11.  M.  W.  Thatcher,  general  manager  of 
OTA,  has  long  been  In  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  make  greater  use  abroad  of  our 
agricultural  abundance  and  know-how. 
Mr.  Thatcher  believes  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  "come  up  with  the  one  thing 
that  can  lead  the  world  along  the  short- 


est  road   to   peace — food   to   feed   the 
himgry." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  QTA  broadcast 
referred  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  wsts  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OTA  DAn,T  Radio  Roondttp 
As  you  know  by  now.  President  Johnson 
haa  asked  Congress  to  approve  an  American 
6-year  world  war  on  hunger.  Congress  may 
give  the  President  all  that  be  aaks— or 
more — or  less. 

This  Is  clear:  The  tTnlted  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  offer  Its  open  hand  bearing  bread 
to  help  the  young  nations  and  the  troubled 
nations  of  the  world  conquer  hunger.  Long 
years  of  effort  by  dedicated  national  leaders 
m  this  country  are  bearing  fruit.  This  la 
what  Senator  McGovern  haa  sought  and' 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Senitor 
MoKDALx,  just  to  name  some  of  the  oi^- 
nators  and  strongest  advocates  of  food)  lor 
peace.  On  the  farm  front  your  own  1^^- 
Thatcher,  general  manager  of  GTA,  '*»<»e 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  policy  of  aSin- 
dance  for  peace  from  the  good  earth.  I^sod 
for  freedom,  a  program  begun  by  Mr.  1*at- 
cher  in  the  fall  of  1942,  waa  the  ar«»  of 
Ita  kind. 

And  today  Mr.  Thatcher  said:  "This  la  a 
great  program,  a  truly  magnificent  contri- 
bution to  peace  and  prosperity.  I  know  our 
farmers  will  answer  the  challenge  to  produte 
more  food.  I  know  that  the  President  and 
Mr.  Humphbet  and  our  other  top  officials  In 
Washington  are  troubled  by  many  immense 
problems  In  the  world  today,  but  here  they 
have  come  up  with  the  one  thing  that  can 
lead  the  world  along  the  ahortest  road  to 
peace — food  to  feed  the  hungry" 

Now,  just  what  doea  the  PreBldent*B  war 
on  hunger  program  include? 

First,  he  called  for  more  food  production 
by  U.S.  farmers — not  all-out  production, 
but  a  regulated  Increase.  Already  programs 
for  1966  have  been  adjxisted  to  get  more 
wheat,  soybeans,  rice,  and  malting  barley. 

Second.  It  looks  like  the  Nation  wUl  final*  Ij 
ly  get  a  stabilized  food  reserve.  P 

Third,    food    aid    will    not    be   limited    to^ 
merely  surplus  products.    Commodity  Credit' 
Corporation    would    be   authorized    to    buy 
what  is  needed  In  the  open  market. 

Fourth,  the  nations  that  receive  food  aid 
would  also  be  helped  to  increase  their  own 
food  production.  They  will  be  aided  and 
urged   to   help   themselves. 

Fifth,  voluntary  relief  agencies,  churches, 
and  charltlea  will  continue  t©- receive  farm 
products  for  their  programs*- 

The  President  said  that  he  wants  thla 
Nation  to  return  to  production  aa  many  re- 
serve acrea  as  may  be  needed  In  the  critical 
race  between  food  and  peo{)le,  "but  not  to 
produce  unwanted  surpluses  and  not  to  sup- 
plant the  efforts  of  other  nations  to  develop 
their  own  agrlctiltural  econotnles." 

Well,  that's  a  short  and  fast  svunmary  of 
a  big  program,  but  It  la  the  essence  of  what 
President  Johnaon  recommended  to  Con- 
greaa. 

At  the  same  time  that  President  Johnaon 
made  his  announcement.  USDA  made  its 
move  to  get  more  soybean  production. 
Farmers  wUl  be  able  this  year  to  plant  all 
of  their  feed  grain  base  to  soybeana  if  they 
eo  desire,  but  must  maintain  their  conaerv- 
ing  base  and  minimum  diversion  of  20  per- 
cent. For  example,  the  corn  farmer  who 
algna  up  and  electa  to  subetltute  aoybeana 
for  com  will  atUl  get  the  loan  plua  pay- 
ment (30  centa  a  bushel)  on  projected  com 
yield  on  one-half  of  hla  base,  even  though 
be  growB  beana  Instead  of  corn. 
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Tbes«  changes  are  coming  almoet  too  faat 
to  keep  up  with,  so  once  again  sharpen  your 
pencils,  figure  the  best  program  for  your 
farm,  and  be  sure  you  check  out  with  your 
county  ASCS  office. 


UPI  REPORT  SHOWS  UJ3.  AID  PAIIiS 
TO  REACH  MOST  PEASANTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  last 
Thursday  I  spoke  at  length  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  support  of  a  stepped-up 
program  of  school  and  farm  aid  and  land 
reform  for  South  Vietnam. 

I  contended  that  the  facts  show  elo- 
quently that  we  are  talking  a  good  flght 
in  this  regard  but  that  we  are  doing 
pathetically  little.  I  also  contended  that 
If  we  are  to  win  our  way  to  peaceful  ne- 
gotiations that  will  permit  an  independ- 
ent decision  by  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam that  we  must  do  more — far  more. 

Recently  Michael  Malloy,  writing  from 
Saigon  for  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, documented  the  point  I  made  last 
Thursday  in  an  excellent  article  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Am  Faiu  To  Rkach  Most  Pxabahtb  m 
Vhtnam 

(By  Michael  T.  Malloy) 

SaiooN,  VnrrifAM. — The  American  aid  pro- 
gram to  South  Vietnam  Is  the  biggest  and 
most  expensive  in  the  world.  But  there  la 
I  little  erldence  to  show  that  this  has  done 
much  to  win  the  peasantry  away  from  the 
Vletcong. 

There  Is  much  to  be  proud  of  In  the  Amer- 
ican efforts.  And  politicians  from  both 
America  and  South  Vietnam  have  Insisted 
for  years  that  the  war  for  the  befu^  and 
minds  of  the  people  is  just  as  Important  as 
the  war  to  kill  Vletcong. 

This  was  reaffirmed  again  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Honolulu,  Just  adopted  by  President 
Johnson  and  the  military  rulers  of  South 
Vietnam. 

But  compared  to  the  mountain  of  re- 
sources applied  to  killing  the  Vletcong,  only 
a  molehill  of  men  and  money  goes  Into  the 
silent  war  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
peasants. 

THSKK    KILLION    PIGS     CBOWINO 

And  the  resources  of  doctors,  schoolrooms, 
and  fatter  ptga  are  barely  enough  to  keep 
the  Vietnamese  standard  of  living  from  go- 
ing backward  under  the  pressures  of  an  ex- 
panding war. 

Carl  Van  Haeften.  of  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  Is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  about  3  million  York- 
shire pigs  are  growing  fat  on  Vietnamese 
farms,  thanks  to  the  aid  mission's  agricul- 
ture division,  which  he  heads. 

But  the  fat,  new  pigs  cannot  get  to  mar- 
ket over  the  mined  roads  and  blasted 
bridges,  so  South  Vietnam  Is  Importing  ship- 
loads of  pigs  for  the  first  time  In  many  years. 

There  Is  a  sad  repetition  of  these  para- 
.  doxes  In  other  fields. 

Carl  Winer,  of  Albion,  H.T.,  Is  proud  of  the 
schools  he  builds  and  the  teachers  he  trains 
as  the  head  of  the  aid  mission's  education 
division.  But  sometimes  the  war  destroys 
as  Winer  builds. 

The  worst  example  was  the  year  of  lft«3. 
when  the  aid  mission  buUt  1.330  classrooms 
and  trained  1.360  teachers.  The  education 
ministry  checked  the  next  year  and  found  It 
had  fewvr  schools  and  teachers  than  It  did 
In  I0«3. 

The  United  SUtM  and  lU  allies  have  sent 
t«ams    of    skilled    surgeons    Into    provinces 


where  most  of  the  peasants  have  never  seen 
a  doctor  before.  But  surgeons  like  Dr. 
George  Love,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  reports  that  up 
to  90  percent  of  their  patients  are  victims  of 
land  mines,  hand  grenades,  mortars,  and 
bombs. 

IDr.  Lowe's  experience  Is  a  miniature  of  the 
problem  which  faces  the  whole  aid  program. 
Most  of  Its  efforts  must  go  to  repairing  the 
ravages  of  war,  rather  than  improving  the 
life  of  the  people. 

To  begin  with,  the  627  American  aid  offi- 
cials are  overwhelmed  by  the  presence  of 
197,000  American  fighting  men.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  shooting  war  outniunber  them 
by  800  to  1.  Their  artillery,  bombs,  and 
napalm  Join  with  Vletcong  terrorists  to  make 
life  miserable  and  dangerous  in  much  of  the 
countryside. 

The  military  machine  gobbles  up  so  much 
money  and  manpower  that  moat  of  the  aid 
program  Is  simply  an  attempt  to  catch  up 
with  Inflation  and  food  shortages  tHt>\ight  on 
by  the  war  effort. 

BtTLK  rOX  nCPORTS 

Out  of  (326.6  million  spent  on  economic 
aid  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  for  Instance,  only 
tl03£  million  actually  went  to  development 
programs  like  health  and  agriculture.  The 
bulk  of  the  money  was  used  to  Import  grain 
and  goods  to  make  up  for  war  caused  Infla- 
tion and  food  shortages. 

Military  expenditures  and  demand  for  la- 
bor have  created  boom  conditions  in  the 
cities.  Prices  have  shot  up  more  than  50 
percent  but  wages  have  not  kept  pace. 
Urban  unemployment  has  been  wiped  out 
and  the  Imported  goods  make  the  city  folk 
more  prosperous  than  ever  before.  America 
sends  cheap  rice  to  keep  food  prices  stable. 

But  three-quarters  of  South  Vietnam's 
people  are  peasants,  and  only  a  fraction  of 
these  peasants  actually  get  any  benefit  out 
of  the  American  aid  program.  All  they  see 
of  their  Oovemment  Is  Its  mailed  fist ;  Bombs, 
artillery,  napalm,  and  "search  and  destroy" 
campaigns. 

The  contrast  between  the  suffering  farm- 
ers and  the  booming  cities  is  partly  inten- 
tional. Although  officials  do  not  like  to  talk 
about  It  publicly.  American  strategy  Is  pres- 
ently Intended  to  force  the  peasants  to  take 
sides  or  suffer  the  consequences. 

"They  can  come  to  the  Government  or  they 
can  go  Join  the  Vletcong,  but  they  can't  re- 
main neutral  and  Indifferent."  a  high  rank- 
ing American  spokesman  explained. 

The  Province  of  Long  An,  for  Instance, 
has  685  hamlets.  American  aid  goes  only 
to  the  76  hamlets  which  are  considered  paci- 
fied and  the  rest  of  the  countryside  is 
written  off  as  enemy  territory.  Police  con- 
fiscate rice.  sal;,  sugar,  and  medicine  bound 
for  these  villages. 

This  kind  of  economic  warfare  Is  Intended 
to  keep  food  and  supplies  away  from  the 
Vletcong.  But  It  also  means  that  life  Is 
going  from  bad  to  worse  for  at  least  half 
of   the   population   of   South   Vietnam. 

The  benefits  of  American  aid  go  first  to 
the  city  people,  who  have  always  been  pro- 
government,  and  second  to  the  secure  vil- 
lages, which  have  never  been  pro-Vletcong. 
The  peasants  In  the  Insectire  areas  are  un- 
touched by  the  battle  for  their  hearts  and 
minds. 


LOCAL  SCHOOL  BOARD  ROUTINE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  reemphasize  my  strong  support  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  and  urge  speedy  pas- 
sage of  the  aiK>r(H>rlatlon  bill  to  finance 
it. 

The  local  school  boards  of  this  Nation 
are  now  finishing  up  plans  for  the  1966- 
67  school  year.  They  will  complete  their 
budgets — that  is.  allocate  money  for  sup- 
plies,   equipment,    personnel— by    early 


spring.  By  late  spring  the  school  boaitb 
will  be  taking  the  1966-67  plans  to  their 
local  citizens. 

Unless  the  school  districts  know— on 
a  dlstrlct-by-dlstrlct,  person-by-person 
basis — just  what  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  is  all  about,  its  purpose,  its  plans, 
its  potentialities,  and  In  fact  where  on 
earth  to  write  for  more  information, 
there  Is  little  chance  that  local  school  dis- 
tricts will  be  asking  for  the  teachers  they 
so  desperately  need  for  the  1966-«7 
school  opening. 

Prompt  action  on  this  appropriation, 
therefore,  is  urgent. 


INDUSTRIAL  AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKTK,  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  increasing  at- 
tention which  is  being  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Industrial  sdr  pollution  control 
and  abatement  appesu-ed  in  the  October 
1965  issue  of  Faictory  magazine.  In  a 
very  thoughtful  and  most  comprehensive 
article  entitled  "Industrial  Air  Pollu- 
tion," Factory  has  examined  four  facets 
of  the  air  pollution  problem: 

First.  What  is  being  done  about  it  in 
terms  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  legis- 
lation and  In  terms  of  private  initiative? 

Second.  What  constitutes  an  indus- 
trial air  pollutant,  where  it  comes  from, 
and  what  its  harmful  efPiects  are? 

Third.  The  various  methods,  processes, 
and  equipment  which  different  Indus- 
tries have  used  to  clean  the  air. 

Fourth.  How  industry  may  choose  the 
right  air  pollution  control  system  and 
what  it  vrtU  cost. 

In  this  study  Factory  reaches  some  in- 
teresting conclusions  which  seem  well 
worth  pondering.  It  recommends  re- 
search to  Improve  control  equipment 
with  an  eye  to  lowering  costs,  to  dispos- 
ing of  collected  solids,  (tnd  to  developing 
useful  byproducts.  Factory  also  sug- 
gests tougher  penalties  for  persistent 
violators  of  pollution  codes.  Increased  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  small  plants,  and 
practical  local  codes  for  small  oommuni- 
tles  as  well  as  for  big  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  staff  of  Factory  magazine  for 
Its  constructive  approach  tc  xlucatlng 
industry  about  the  problems  of  and  so- 
lutions to  industrial  air  pollution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
which  accompanies  this  fine  article  be 
iriserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoib, 
as  follows: 

Can  Indubtit  Arroao  Nor  To  Bx  a 
Public  Nubancx? 

Smoke.  Smell.  Slop.  Dust.  Noise.  Kys- 
sores.  This  Is  the  face  that  6  out  of  10  man- 
ufacturing plants  show  to  the  public.  And 
the  public  is  slowly  building  up  to  a  big  bum 
about  It.  Rightly  so,  we  think.  In  this  sge 
of  engineering  advance.  Irritating  or  un- 
sightly plant  effluent  seems  technically  in- 
excusable. Only  an  economic  argument  de- 
serves the  public  ear.  But  Industry  In  gen- 
eral hasn't  been  talking  very  persuasively. 

All  too  often  Industry  evades  the  Issos- 
Typlcally,  It  has  replied  to  public  criUclan 
with  such  banal  and  arrogant  comments  si: 
"That's  a  million-dollar  smell,"  or  "when 
that  smoke  dears  up,  you'll  have  a  deprw- 
slon,"  or  "if  you  dont  like  It.  we'U  take  ow 
payroll  elsewhere."    Official  denials  to  tbt 
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contrary,  a  plant  knows  when  ft  is  becoming 
I  public  niiisance.  But  it  also  knows  that 
tbe  cost  of  curtailment  is,  more  often  than 
not,  downright  prohibitive.  And,  regardless 
of  what  the  plant  might  like  to  do.  It  simply 
can't  afford  to  reform  If  others  don't. 

The  high  cost  of  nuisance  abatement,  like 
sny  other  cost.  Is  ultimately  paid  by  the 
consumer.  This  is  one  fact  that  Industry 
must  hammer  home.  But  in  tihe  meantime, 
lacb  costs  are  siphoned  off  fron^  a  company's 
current  profits.  To  expect  a  plant  in  one 
community  to  add  significantly  to  its  cost 
while  other  similar  plants  elsewhere  do  not, 
would  create  economic  anarchy.  On  the 
other  hand,  widespread  or  impulsive  legis- 
lation would  knock  many  marginal  com- 
panies out  of  the  market  entirely.  The  rich 
snd  wise  companies  woiild  persevere.  The 
poor  and  struggling  plants  would  fall.  This 
K  another  fact  the  public  must  be  made 
iware  of.  I 

The  ultimate  solution  to  nuisance  abate- 
ment, we  believe,  lies  In  four  related  meas- 
ures: 1 

1.  Education  of  the  public  ak  tQ  the  price 
It  must  pay — directly  or  Indlreqtfly — for  elim- 
ination of  these  Industrial  nuiiances. 

a.  A  national  planning  pr(||ram  Jointly 
lupported  by  Industry  and  by  Federal  and 
State  Governments. 

3.  Federal  legislation  based  upon  this  plan- 
ning and  characterized  by  progressive  In- 
Mnslficatlon  of  restrictions. 

4.  Vigorous  development  bj  Industry  of 
less  costly  and  more  effective  equipment  for 
preventing   or    containing    thdae    nuisances. 

L.  R:  Brmx, 
Editor  in  Chief. 

I 


PAINTINGS  IN  THE  WH^  HOUSE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  ciroUna.  Mr. 
President,  recently  the  '\^estinghouse 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  Inl  cooperation 
with  the  White  House,  produced  a  color 
mm  entitled  "Paintings  lit  the  White 
House."  This  program  which  has  been 
shown  on  some  television  stations 
throughout  the  country  describes  our 
Nation's  history  through  the  art  now 
exhibited  in  the  Executive  mansion.  It 
is  a  movie  which  has  raoeive  highly 
favorable  comments  for  its  twtistic  merit 
and  is  devoid  of  commercialism. 

A  copy  of  the  film  is  being  loaned  to 
the  Senate  and  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  two  screenings^  one  at  12 
noon  and  one  at  1  pjn^  on  Friday, 
February  18,  1966,  In  the  aniditorium  of 
the  new  Senate  OCBce  Building. 

In  behalf  of  the  Commititee  on  Rules 
*nd  Administration,  an  Invitation  Is  ex- 
tended to  all  Senators  and  their  staffs 
and  other  Senate  employees  whose 
schedule  permits  to  attend  one  of  the 
scheduled  showings  of  this  beautiful 
aim. 


MAUI  NO  KA 


:l. 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Preialdent,  resl- 
<lents  of  the  island  of  Maui  have  a  say- 
ing, "Maui  No  Ka  Oi,"  which  means 
Maul  is  the  best,  the  best  of  all  the  lovely 
Wands  in  the  Hawaiian  chain. 

The  mayor  of  Maul  County,  which  also 
tacludes  the  Islands  of  Lanal  and  Molo- 
*»1.  and  two  unpopulated  islands,  is  Mr. 
Eddie  Tam,  one  of  Hawaii's  greatest  am- 
DMsadors  of  goodwill,  16  years  mayor  of 
Maul  County  and  22  years  in  public  ofHce. 
Jpii  record  is  unmatched  la  the  State  of 
Bawall. 


The  Malayan  Times  recently  puo- 
llshed  a  story  about  Mayor  Eddie  Tam, 
a  msm  who  has  carried  Hawaii's  mes- 
sage of  aloha  and  goodwill  to  many  na- 
tions. May  I  respectfully  request  that 
the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Dynamic  Eddie  Tam  Governs  Fivk  Hawaiian 

ISLKS 

With  his  neck  outstretched  to  see  over  the 
steering  wheel  of  bis  limousine.  Maul  Coun- 
ty's Chinese-American  Mayor  Ekldle  Tam 
drove  up  to  his  personal  covered  parking 
stall  at  the  County  Building,  Walluku,  Maui, 
county  seat  of  five  Hawaiian  Islands. 

He  didn't  so  much  as  glance  at  the  mynah 
birds  chirping  on  the  lawn,  or  the  green-clad 
crags  of  the  towering  West  Maul  mountains, 
as  he  walked  from  bis  car  to  his  carpeted, 
air-conditioned  office.  It  was  Friday,  and 
much  was  on  his  mind. 

Two  Fridays  a  month  Mayor  Tam  calls  to 
order  the  eight  members  of  the  Maul  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Three  members  are  of 
Japanese  ancestry,  one  Koreem,  one  Puerto 
Rlcan,  one  Filipino,  one  Hawaiian-German 
and  one  Puerto  Rlcan-Caucaslan. 

Three  of  the  county's  islands  are  popu- 
lated: Maui,  the  Valley  Isle,  36,487;  Molokal, 
the  Friendly  Isle,  5325,  and  Lanal,  the  Pine- 
apple Island,  3,037.  Maul  County  occupies 
1.159  square  miles. 

For  more  than  22  consecutive  years 
"Friendly  Eddie"  has  been  in  public  office, 
16  of  them  as  mayor. 

"I  have  learned  and  followed  somewhat  of 
a  unique  philosophy,"  Mayor  Tam  said. 
"What  a  man  does  for  himself  dies  with  him; 
what  a  man  does  for  his  community  lives 
forever." 

FAKMES 

The  five-foot,  five-inch.  152-pound  mayor 
was  born  In  November  25,  1899,  at  Makawao, 
Maul,  the  son  of  Tam  Hong  and  Jeng  Kiu, 
who  emigrated  to  Maul  In  the  late  1800's  from 
Sam  Chau  village  In  China.  Mayor  Tam's 
father  worked  as  a  blacksmith,  carpenter, 
and  farmer  In  Makawao.  His  96-year-old 
mother  now  lives  in  Kula  Sanatorium,  Maul. 

Mayor  Tam  is  the  eldest  of  three  children. 
His  brother,  William  K.  Tam,  is  assistant 
manager  of  a  Honolulu  branch  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Hawaii,  and  he  has  a  sister. 

He  married  Lily  Hlsae  Morlmoto  in  Wallu- 
ku on  December  31.  1948,  shortly  after  being 
elected  to  his  first  2-year  term  as  mayor. 
On  November  4,  1964,  he  was  reelected  to  his 
ninth  consecutive  term. 

Mayor  Tam  received  his  early  education  at 
Makawao  and  Walluku  elementary  schools. 
Upon  graduation  from  St.  Anthony  Boys' 
School,  Walluku,  in  1916,  the  former  Maul 
tennis  champion  began  his  career  with  the 
Baldwin  Bank  in  Kahului,  Maui.  For  10 
years  he  served  in  various  capacities,  as  clerk, 
collector,  bookkeeper,  and  secretary. 

RXSTAUXANT 

Leaving  the  bank  In  1927.  Mayor  Tam  was 
employed  as  office  manager,  bookkeeper,  and 
secretary  to  a  Maul  State  senator.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  agent  for  a  Honolulu  brokerage 
firm.  From  1945  to  1948  be  operated  a 
restaurant  on  Maul. 

In  1942  he  entered  the  political  arena  for 
the  first  time,  and  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  supervisors  as  a  Republican.  He  was  re- 
elected as  a  Democrat  in  1944,  and  continued 
to  serve  on  that  body  until  elected  mayor. 

The  mayor  played  a  major  role  in  estab- 
lishing and  expanding  tourism  as  a  major 
industry  on  Maul. 

Three  luxury  hotels  and  the  championship 
Kaanapail  Golf  Course,  scene  of  the  1964 
Canada  Cup  and  International  Oolf  matches 
now  attract   tourists.    The  hotels  are  lib- 


erally spaced  to  comply  with  a  rigid  master 
plan  designed  to  preserve  the  esthetic 
beauty  of  the  area. 

The  mayor  of  Maui  was  among  those  In- 
strumental In  attracting  the  Canada  Cup 
matches  to  Maul. 

HABMONT 

"It  Is  only  fitting  that  golfers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  come  to  compete  in  friendship 
on  Maul,  where  several  races  work  and  play 
together  in  harmony,"  Mayor  Tam  said. 

Mayor  Tam's  enthusiasms  draw  attention 
wherever  he  goes.  Wayne  Tanaka,  sports 
editor  of  the  Maul  News,  described  Mayor 
Tam  on  the  golf  course,  the  day  before  the 
Canada  Cup  tournament : 

"  'Friendly  Eddie'  Tam,  who  got  the  big- 
gest applause  at  the  'meet  the  teams  din- 
ner,' drew  as  many  raves  as  Palmer  and 
Nlcklaus  on  the  coiuse.  You  couldn't  miss 
him  In  his  red  and  yellow  outfit.  His  back- 
lash swing  and  backhanded  putting  were  as 
talked  about  as  the  booming  drives  of  the 
"big  boys'  " 

During  the  sununer  of  1964  the  mayor  was 
Invited  to  represent  the  State  of  Hawaii  at 
the  annual  Kelowna  Regetta  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

"We  In  Maul  County  have  much  to  be 
proud  of,"  Mayor  Tam  said.  "We  have  the 
largest  dormant  volcano,  the  largest  sugar 
plantation,  the  most  and  best  beaches,  and 
the  only  roadways  in  the  world  where  you 
can  drive  from  sea  level  to  10,000-foot  eleva- 
tion by  traversing  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

"And  that's  not  all,"  Mayor  Tam  continued. 
"We  have  the  largest  stand  of  eucaljrptiis 
trees  In  the  Nation,  the  first  capital  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  clearest  astrophy- 
slcal  'window'  in  the  world  at  Science  City 
atop  Haleakala. 

"RANCHKS 

"But  It  doesn't  end  there.  We  have  one 
of  the  finest  golf  courses  in  the  world,  the 
largest  banyan  tree  In  the  Nation,  probably 
the  tallest  hardwood  tree.  Haleakala  Na- 
tional Park,  one  of  the  largest  ranches  and 
the  principal  base  for  the  deep-sea  drilling 
Project  Mohole  which  will  enhance  our  sci- 
ence Industry. 

"I  may  be  prejudiced,  but  I  think  we  have 
the  most  efficient  county  government  in  the 
United  States,  the  most  beautiful  tropical 
valley  in  the  world  at  lao,  the  most  Ideal 
climate  and  variety  of  climate  In  the  world, 
and  the  friendliest  and  most  hospitable  peo- 
ple In  the  world. 

"But  what  we  are  more  proud  of  than 
anything  else  is  the  ability  of  all  our  differ- 
ent races  to  work  and  live  together  in  har- 
mony. Here  in  Maiil  County,  'aloha'  is  more 
than  just  a  word;  it's  a  way  of  life." 


RESEARCH  DIRECTOR  FOR  UJS. 
FOREST  SERVICE  RETIRES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  retirement  has  caught  up  with 
one  of  our  Nation's  tnost  able  and  dedi- 
cated public  servants.  After  38  years  of 
devoted  public  service.  Dr.  V.  L.  Harper 
has  left  his  position  as  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Dr.  Harper  began  his  career  with  the 
Forest  Service  In  1927  in  the  plney  woods 
of  north  Florida.  His  personal  Interest 
and  work  on  gum  naval  stores  and  on 
the  growing  and  produc^|^of  southern 
pines  is  reflected  in  the  IB^roved  econ- 
omy of  the  southern  pine  country. 

Dr.  Harper  htis  held  a  number  of  p>osl- 
tlons  In  the  South,  in  the  Northeast,  and 
here  in  Washington,  each  Increasingly 
complex  and  demanding.  He  served, 
with  great  distinction,  as  director  of  tiie 
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Northern  Forest  Experiment  Station  at 
Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  during  194&-51. 

Since  1951,  Dr.  Harper  haa  been  Dep- 
uty Chief  In  Charge  of  Research  for  the 
Forest  Service.  During  his  years  in  this 
post,  until  his  recent  retirement,  many  of 
us  brushed  shoulders  with  this  fine  scien- 
tist and  gentleman.  Dr.  Harper  always 
demonstrated  rare  foresight  and  vision  in 
the  programs  he  planned  and  developed. 
His  testimony  before  Senate  committees 
was  always  outstanding  in  its  depth  and 
clarity;  his  knowledge  of  technical  de- 
tails of  the  Nation's  forestry  problems, 
and  the  Forest  Service  proposals  to  solve 
these  problems,  was  always  remarkable, 
in  my  (^Jinion.  His  honesty,  sincerity, 
and  Integrity  were  above  reproach. 

The  impact  which  this  learned  and 
devoted  man  has  had  upon  our  Nation 
and  its  natural  resources  has  been  very 
great.  Naturally,  I  am  most  Intimately 
acquainted  with  accomplishments  of  the 
Forest  Service  research  program  in  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia.  Dr.  Harper 
early  saw  the  need — and  brought  it  to 
^__^^  the  attention  of  the  Congress — to  find 
I  "*  ways  to  improve  our  Appalachian  moun- 
tain timber  and  water  resources.  He 
played  a  key  role  in  developing  a  labora- 
tory and  assemblirig  a  team  of  topnotch 
scientists  at  Princeton,  W.  Va.,  to  study 
these  problems.  He  visualized  the  need 
for  utilization  and  marketing  research 
for  our  valuable  mountain  hardwoods, 
and  diligently  sought  the  will  of  the 
Congress  in  constructing  the  necessary 
facilities,  staffing  with  the  proper  spe- 
cialists, and  conducting  efBclent  research 
at  Princeton.  More  recently,  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  development  of 
a  forest  engineering  research  complex  In 
cooperation  with  our  fine  University  at 
Morgantown.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  could 
cite  similar  accomplishments  that  have 
benefited  the  economy  and  development 
of  their  own  States,  benefits  derived  from 
the  knowledge  gleaned  from  Forest  Serv- 
ice Research  in  the  management,  pro- 
tection,'and  uae  of  forest  resources. 

Dr.  Harper's  infiuence  and  eminence 
have  spread  beyond  the  shores  of  the 
United  States.  In  his  forestry  research 
field,  he  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
world  leader.  He  has  represented  the 
United  States  in  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
He  chaired  the  executive  committee  for 
the  Fifth  World  Forestry  Congress  in 
SeatUe,  Wash.,  in  1960  And,  although 
he  is  retired  from  the  Forest  Service,  he 
will  still  play  a  top  role  in  the  Sixth 
World  Forestry  Congress  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  this  coming  summer. 
^  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Dr.  Harper's  In- 

fiuence on  forestry  research  at  home  and 
abroad  will  not  be  lost.  He  has  trained  a 
highly  capable  and  respected  staff  of  re- 
search administrators  and  scientists  to 
carry  this  vital  program  forward.  Dr. 
Oeorge  M.  Jemison.  who  served  as  Les 
Harper's  Associate  Deputy  Chief  for  the 
past  8  years,  has  Just  been  appointed 
Deputy  Chief  in  Charge  of  Research  for 
the  Forest  Service.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Dr.  Jemison  and  his  staff 
will  continue  to  give  the  same  fine  full 
measure  of  service  to  the  American 
people. 


My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
John  Stxnnis,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Misslsiilppi,  expressed  my  feelings  and,  I 
ahi  certain,  the  feelings  of  many  of  you, 
in  his  speech  before  tills  body  on  April  13, 
last  year.  I  want  to  paraphrase  Senator 
Stennis'  appraisal  of  Dr.  Harper. 

This  man  has  rendered  outstanding 
worldwide  leadership  in  his  field.  He 
has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  our  for- 
estry, to  industry,  and  to  our  great  Na- 
tion. Certainly,  he  Is  the  personification 
of  a  truly  dedicated  public  servant,  out- 
standing in  a  great  profession. 

I,  too,  congratulate  Dr.  Harper  on  his 
record  and  excellence  as  a  public  servant. 
I,  too,  commend  his  entire  staff  and  as- 
sociates for  their  splendid  work  in  the 
past.  I  exhort  them  to  continue  along 
the  paths  of  diligence  and  excellence 
which  Dr.  Harper  so  ably  exemplified 
and  which  seem  to  characterize  the  work 
of  the  Forest  Service  generally. 


THE  PURITAN  ETHIC  AND  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOC- 
RACY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  indebted  to  Dr.  Lowell  R.  Dltzen, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Council  for  the 
National  Presbyterian  Church  and 
Center  of  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a  copy 
of  the  book  entitled  "Calvinism  and  the 
Political  Order,"  which  is  a  compilation 
of  essays  prepared  for  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Lectureship  of  the  Washington  orga- 
nization which  Dr.  Dltzen  so  ably  heads. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  these 
essays  to  current  problems  of  material- 
ism, organized  crime.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  the  lack  of  genuine  patriot- 
ism among  some  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscord  at  this  point,  an 
excerpt  from  the  lecture  by  Dr.  Sydney  E. 
Ahlstrom  entitled  "The  Puritan  Etliic 
and  the  Spirit  of  American  Democracy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from    the    lecture    was   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 
PtmrrAmsic  and  Cnnc  RcspONsaxLiTT 

The  first  de«lre  of  the  chief  leadera,  great- 
est exemplars,  and  most  characteristic 
spokesmen  of  New  England's  early  holy  com- 
monwealths was  for  true  churches  wherein 
Ood's  word  would  be  rightly  preached  and 
wherein  his  ordinances  would  be  rightly  ad- 
ministered to  those  for  whom  Ood  intended 
them.  They  emigrated  from  England  and 
founded  governments  that  would  foster  and 
protect  such  churches.  We  do  well,  there- 
fore, to  search  out  the  consequences  for 
American  democracy  of  this  primary  Puritan 
concern;  and  this  leads  us  not  so  much  to 
new  political  theories  or  new  Institutions 
(though  life  on  the  New  World  frontier 
would  lead  to  Innovations  in  both  areas)  as 
to  a  new  klad  of  civic  ethos  or  moral  climate. 
It  Is  upMsn  the  spirit  of  American  democracy 
that  purltamsm  worked  Its  most  direct  and 
powerful  effects:  and  If  we  look  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Puritan  faith,  we  may  perceive  the 
springs  of  Its  peculiar  power  to  hold  per- 
sonal values,  to  gird  the  citizen  or  magistrate 
for  his  work,  to  arouse  and  maintain  his 
sense  of  civic  duty,  to  Intensify  his  deter- 
mination to  live  re8p>onslbly  before  and  un- 
der the  law,  and  to  make  him  aware  that 
neither  Individual  men,  nor  groups  of  men, 
nor  even  nations  were  above  the  law  or  were 
laws  unto  themselves.  These  were  the  areas 
where  purltanlsm  made  Its  profoundest  con- 


trlbutlona  both  In  England  and  In  America 
In  these  areas,  moreover,  Puritan  nurtui* 
continued  to  have  powerful  shaping  effect 
on  succeeding  generations  even  after  tb« 
original  standards  were  relaxed. 

The  special  moral  or  civic  qualities  of 
American  democracy  have  been  commented 
upon  by  many  keen  observers,  though  few 
have  sought  a  historical  explanation  of  what 
they  saw.  Consider  first  the  commentary  of 
Francis  Orund  (1798-1863),  who  enUgrated 
from  Austria  to  the  United  States  In  1837. 
He  published  a  very  Important  book  on  "The 
Americans  In  Their  Moral,  Social,  and  Polit- 
ical Relations"  In  1837,  and  his  "Aristocracy 
In  America,"  2  years  later.  In  the  latter  bs 
reflects  on  one  occasion  that  the  bright 
points  of  the  New  Englander's  character 
are  best  seen  In  his  relation  to  the  conunu- 
nlty  as  a  citizen. 

"Pew  people  have  so  great  respect  for  the 
law.  and  are  so  well  able  to  govern  them- 
selves. •  •  •  Though  their  State  politics  have 
generally  been  Inclined  towards  Whig,  and 
even  Toryism,  they  are  nevertheless  the  most 
thorough  Radicals  In  principle,  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  people  capable  of  enjoying  so  large 
a  portion  of  liberty  without  abusing  it.  In 
addition  to  this  they  are  sober.  Industrious, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  straggiinj 
pedlars  •  •  •  just  and  honorable  In  their 
dealings." 

Orund  concludes  this  passage  with  the 
observation  that  "nature  has  done  everything 
to  make  them  calm,  sober  republicans."  But 
one  wonders  If  Puritans  would  not  provide 
a  more  satisfactory  explanation  than  nature. 

In  his  other  book  Orund  widened  the  scope 
of  his  generalizations: 

"I  consider  the  domestic  virtue  of  the 
Americans  as  the  principal  source  of  all 
their  other  qualities.  It  acts  as  a  promoter 
of  Industry,  as  a  stimulus  to  enterprise,  and 
as  the  most  piowerful  restrainer  of  public 
vice.  •  •  •  No  government  could  be  estab- 
lished on  the  same  principle  as  that^  ttM 
United  States,  with  a  different  code  ofVior- 
als.  The  American  Constitution  Is  remark- 
able for  its  simplicity:  but  It  can  only  suffloe 
a  people  habitually  correct  In  their  actloni, 
and  would  be  utterly  Inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  a  different  nation.  Change  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  Americans,  their  re- 
ligious devotion,  and  their  high  respect  for 
morality,  and  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
change  a  single  letter  of  the  Constitution  In 
order  to  vary  the  whole  form  of  their  gov- 
ernment." 

The  most  famous  of  all  the  foreign  inter- 
preters of  American  democracy  was  Alexis  de 
TocquevUle,  who  traveled  In  the  United 
States  In  1831-32.  He,  too.  points  to  the 
Importance  of  a  certain  kind  of  public 
virtue: 

"In  the  United  States  everyone  Is  person- 
ally interested  in  enforcing  the  obedience  of 
the  whole  community  to  the  law.  •  •  • 
However  Irkrome  an  enactment  may  be.  the 
citizen  of  the  United  States  complies  with  It, 
not  only  because  It  la  the  work  of  the  ma- 
jority, but  because  It  is  his  own,  and  he  re- 
gards it  as  a  contract  to  which  he  Is  himself 
a  party. 

"In  the  United  States,  then,  that  numer- 
ous and  turbulent  multitude  does  not  exlft 
who,  regarding  the  law  as  their  naturtl 
enemy,  look  upon  It  with  fear  and  distrust. 
It  Is  Impossible,  on  the  contrary,  not  to  per- 
ceive that  all  classes  display  the  utmoit 
reliance  upon  the  legislation  of  their  coun- 
try and  are  attached  to  It  by  a  kind  of 
parental  affection." 

Some  might  feel  that  TocquevUle  was  too 
adulatory;  yet  It  Is  Interesting  that  Uri 
Bryce.  who  published  his  great  study  of  the 
United  SUtes  a  half  century  later,  still  felt 
the  prevalence  of  civic  concern  to  be  a  major 
strength  of  American  democracy: 

"PeeUng  the  law  to  be  its  own  work,  the 
people  Is  disposed  to  obey  the  law.  In  a  p»»- 
cedlng  chapter  I  have  examined  occasloskl 
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Instances  of  the  disregard  of  the  law.  •  •  • 
Such  Instances  [however]  sc*fcely  affect  the 
(;redit  which  the  Americans  are  specially 
Mger  to  claim  of  being  a  Uw-abldlng  com- 
munity. 

■There  Is  In  the  United  States  a  sort  of 
kindliness,  a  sense  of  human  fellowship,  a 
recognition  of  the  duty  of  mptual  help  owed 
by  man  to  man,  stronger  th*n  anywhere  In 
the  OIC  World,  and  certainly  stronger  than 
In  the  upper  or  middle  clasees  of  England, 
france,  or  Germany.  The  natural  Impulse  of 
every  citizen  In  America  Is  to  respect  every 
other  citizen,  and  to  feel  tjhat  citizenship 
constitutes  a  certain  ground  Of  respect." 

During  World  War  H  another  English  in- 
terpreter wrote  a  further  vaolatlon  on  this 
theme.  Speaking  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  19th  century,  Denis  Brog&n  observed 
that  "no  government  that  had  any  claim 
to  be  a  government  at  all  has  had  less 
direct  power  over  the  people  it  ruled."  Yet, 
he  goes  on  to  say : 

"If  there  was  a  good  deal  of  lawlessness, 
there  was  real  re8i>ect  for  l»w.  There  was 
a  general  acceptance  of  the  authority  of 
the  State  and  the  Union.  There  was  no 
equivalent  of  Spanish-American  revolutions, 
no  encouragement  given  to  mere  pronouncla- 
mentos.  though  a  man  like  Andrew  Jackson 
in  a  Spanish  environment  would  have  had 
all  the  talents  and  temperament  and  temp- 
tations of  a  dictator.  But  Jackson  and  his 
(ollowers  and  enemies  gave  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  the  reverence  due 
to  'the  supreme  law  of  the  land.'  •  •  •  No 
society  could  have  grown  ao  fast  If  the 
minimum  basis  of  law  had  not  been  pro- 
vided by  the  free  choice  of  tihe  people,  the 
only  effective  authority." 

The  point  made  over  and  over  again  by 
these  and  many  other  observars  of  democracy 
in  the  United  States  Is  that  Americans  are,  by 
and  large,  a  law-abiding  people  with  a  strong 
tense  of  civic  responsibility.  And  this  despite 
a  history  of  tumultuous  expansion  and 
change  that  would  seem  to  have  given  every 
opportunity  to  barbarism,  anarchy,  and 
chaos.  Not  one  of  these  critic^  moreover,  has 
been  blind  to  serious  American  shortcom- 
ings; nor  do  I,  In  quoting  tlielr  Judgments, 
wish  to  appear  unrealistic  or  telf -congratula- 
tory. We  simply  are  face  to  face  with  a 
remarkable  and  somewhat  paprudoxlcal  herit- 
age. And  I  would  stress  the  impossibility 
of  understanding  either  the  remarkablencss 
or  the  paradoxlcallty  of  the  American  civic 
character  aside  from  the  country's  essentially 
Puritan  origins  and  the  continuous  process — 
secular  and  churchly — ^by  which  Puritan 
values  and  Insistences  have  not  only  been 
handed  down  from  generatlco  to  generation 
but  have  actually  been  built  Into  the  coun- 
try's social  habits  and  cpnventions.  In  this 
perspective,  one  sees  the  utt^r  propriety  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy's  txpUclUy  Iden- 
tifying himself  as  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
third  generation  Irish -American  with  the 
P»iritan  spirit  and  legacy. 

THE  DIVINK  flOVEKB^arrT 

The  proper  starting  place  la  the  quest  for 
an  undersUndlng  of  this  (!^amlc  fact  In 
American  history  Is  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition:  divine  sov- 
erelgpty.  In  no  tradition  did  this  tenet  be- 
come more  central  an  affirmation  than  In  the 
Reformed  movement  that  catne  to  recognize 
John  Calvin  as  its  greatest  spokesman.  In 
the  family  of  "Reformed"  churches,  further- 
more, probably  none  was  so  determined  to 
work  out  the  social  ethics  implicit  In  such 
views  as  those  Puritans  who  were  the  ar- 
chitects and  leading  spirits  of  the  several 
oolonlal  governments  In  Brltloh  North  Amer- 
ica. And  of  these  none  we**  so  articulate, 
«o  determined,  and  so  Influential  on  latter- 
ly American  history  as  the  founders  of  New 
England's  Holy  CommonwealChs.  If  we  can 
'••ch  to  their  deepest  convictions,  we  can 
touch  a  dominant  theme  In  ,our  history. 


The  Puritan's  mo«t  consequential  convic- 
tion can  be  stated  as  follows:  he  had  a  rigor- 
ous, awe-filled  concern  for  Ood's  almighty 
will  as  that  was  revealed  In  Scripture.  This 
legalism,  this  conviction  that  the  Bible, 
through  command,  counsel,  and  historical 
example,  provided  precise  divine  guidance 
for  chtirch,  state,  and  personal  life  set  Purl- 
tans  apart  and  won  them  their  reputation 
for  "preclslonlsm."  This  concern  for  the 
law  drove  Puritans  to  repudiate  centuries 
of  "human  tradition"  In  ordering  the  gov- 
ernment and  worship  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  shaped  their  understanding  of 
personal  discipline  and  of  the  Christian's 
proper  relationship  to  all  the  structures  of 
society:  the  family,  the  marketplace,  the 
school,  and  the  state.  Ancient  Israel,  more- 
over, became  for  them  a  veritable  model  In 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  In 
the  Interrelation  of  the  two.  Indeed  John 
(Cotton  knit  together  these  conceptions  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  very 
early  In  his  New  England  ministry  (1636): 
"It  Is  better  that  the  commonwealth  be  fash- 
ioned to  the  setting  forth  of  Ood's  house, 
which  Is  His  church:  than  to  accommodate 
the  church  frame  to  the  civil  state.  Democ- 
racy, I  do  not  conceyve  that  ever  Ood  did 
ordeyne  as  a  fitt  government  eyther  for 
chwch  or  commonwealth.  If  the  i>eople  be 
governors,  who  shall  be  governed?"  Chris- 
tians were  regarded  as  being  under  the  law 
even  when  they  werie  choosing  ministers  to 
be  over  them. 

It  was  the  same  In  civil  affairs.  At  the  very 
outset  of  Connecticut's  political  history  such 
a  conception  also  lay  behind  the  second  head 
of  Thomas  Hooker's  famous  sermon  to  the 
colony's  lawmakers: 

"The  prlvUege  of  election,  which  belongs  to 
the  people  •  •  •  must  not  be  exercised  ac- 
cording to  their  humours,  but  according  to 
the  blessed  will  and  law  of  Ood." 

Gov.  John  Winthrop  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  had  a  somewhat  stronger  view 
of  "maglstratlcal  aufthorlty"  than  did 
Hooker,  but  on  fundamentals  the  two  men 
agreed  that  governors  and  people  were  \mder 
God's  rule: 

"There  Is  a  twofold  liberty  [said  Win- 
throp to  the  General  Court  In  164&]  natural 

•  •  •  and  civil  or  Federal.  The  first  Is  com- 
mon to  man  with  beasts  and  other  creatures. 

•  •  •  The  other  kind  Of  liberty  •  •  •  may 
also  be  termed  moral,  in  reference  to  the 
covenant  between  God  and  man,  in  the  moral 
law,  and  the  pKiUtic  covenants  and  constitu- 
tions, amongst  men  themselves.  *  •  •  This 
liberty  Is  maintained  and  exercised  In  a  way 
of  subjection  to  authority;  It  Is  of  the  same 
kind  of  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made 
us  free.  •  •  •  Such  is  the  liberty  of  the 
church  under  the  authority  of  Christ,  her 
king  and  husband.  •  •  •  Even  so,  breth- 
ren. It  will  be  between  you  and  your  magis- 
trates •  •  •  if  you  will  be  satisfied  to  enjoy 
such  civil  and  lawful  liberties,  such  as  Christ 
allows  you,  then  wUl  you  quietly  and  cheer- 
fully submit  unto  that  authority  which  Is 
set  over  you." 

These  various  passages,  taken  together,  also 
serve  to  emphasize  the  Puritan's  nearly  total 
disinclination  for  considering  their  religious 
task  In  Individualistic  terms.  It  was  a  "city" 
they  were  building;  like  Israel  of  old,  they 
were  Involved  In  a  corporate  venture.  Theirs 
was  a  commonwealth  with  a  divine  mission. 

THK    orVDrX   CALUMO 

Additional  Impetus  to  an  aroused  civic 
concern  came  from  the  new  conception  of 
the  calling  unleashed  by  the  Reformation 
generally  and  stressed  with  special  Inten- 
sity by  the  Puritans.  The  relation  of  this 
new  ethical  emphasis  on  the  spirit  and 
growth  of  capitalism  was  a  particular  schol- 
arly concern  of  Max  Weber,  but  the  vast 
literature  that  has  grovm  up  In  response 
to  his  provocative  essays  gives  rise  to  two 
considerations  In  the  present  context. 


nrat  and  most  obvloiuly,  the  Puritan  doc- 
trine of  vocation  was  by  no  means  restricted 
to  the  world's  economic  structures,  for  every 
Christian  also  had  a  vocation  in  the  politi- 
cal order  as  a  citizen  or  magistrate.  Quite 
aside  from  the  Impact  of  economic  life  on 
the  political  realm,  therefore,  the  Puritan 
ethic,  as  my  quotations  have  suggested,  also 
dealt  with  political  duty  directly.  On  this 
subject  Increase  Mather  svmamed  up  70  years 
of  American  Pxiritan  preaching  In  his  elec- 
tion sermon  of  1702.  Speaking  on  "The  Ex- 
cellency of  a  Publlck  Spirit,"  he  pointed  to 
"the  great  EvU  which  Is  In  being  a  private 
self-seeking  Spirit."  "The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
[he  declared)  will  take  notice  of  them  be- 
fore aU  the  world  at  the  last  day,  who  have 
with  a  sincere  heart  sought  the  Welfare  of 
his  people." 

Nor  was  It  only  through  such  direct  ex- 
hortation that  a  solemn  view  of  civic  duty 
was  Implanted;  as  In  the  economic  realm 
so  In  the  political,  the  Importance  of  man's 
vocation  was-^lso  strengthened  by  the  over- 
all system  of  doctrine  and  piety.  My  second 
point,  In  fact,  emphasizes  these  Indirect  ef- 
fects. Max  Weber,  to  be  sure.  In  his  dis- 
cussion of  capitalism  dealt  with  these  ef- 
fects very  profoundly.  Yet  his  writings  on 
the  need  to  understand  the  significance  for 
secular  pursuits  of  a  total  religious  outlook 
were  at  best  Incomplete.  Nearly  all  hU 
critics,  and  even  some  of  his  champions,  have 
given  a  very  cramped  and  mechanistic  Inter- 
pretation to  his  Ideas.  We  need  fxirther 
emphasis,  therefore,  on  the  way  In  which 
the  Reformed  and  Purlton  outlook  as  a 
whole  provided  a  kind  of  Inner,  subjective 
support  to  faithful  and  serious  performance 
of  these  worldly  callings — whether  they  be 
In  the  family,  the  mtu-ketplace,  or  In  the 
state.  Such  Internal  relationships  are  hard- 
ly able  to  be  verified  quantitatively;  but  If 
they  are  carefully  explored  and  sensitively 
Interpreted,  they  do  much  to  Illumine  our 
historical  understanding  of  the  spirit  and 
working  of  American  democracy. 

OOD'S    HAMlfK 

Of  all  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
moral  impact  of  Puritanism,  perhaps  none 
has  such  vast  civic  Implications  as  the  way 
in  which  the  manifold  workings  of  the  law — 
divine,  natural,  and  civil — were  applied  to 
the  Puritan's  central  affirmations  as  to  God's 
means  for  ordering  a  sinful  world  and  for 
redeeming  His  elect.  The  law  was  a  Judge — 
God's  hanmier — ^by  which  man's  pride  was 
brought  low.  Legal  terrors,  contrition,  re- 
pentance, and  the  soul's  humiliation  were 
the  steps  to  regeneration.  And  In  the  eyes 
of  most  Puritans  it  was  by  preparing  the 
soul  In  the  light  of  God's  conditional  prom- 
ises that  a  person  was  made  ready  for  saving 
experience. 

For  one  who  had  experienced  the  saving 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  law  continued 
to  be  a  guide  to  holiness  under  the  covenant 
of  evangelical  obedience.  The  law  was  thus 
not  only  a  Judge  but  a  teacher,  and  for  both 
saint  and  sinner.  Christian  freedom  was 
freedom  under  the  law  as  Winthrop  ao  clear- 
ly stated;  and  nowhere  would  "antlnomlan- 
Ism"  be  viewed  with  such  violent  antipathy 
as  In  the  Bible  Commonwealths." 

The  most  revealing  encounter  of  "nomlan- 
Ism"  and  "antlnomlanlsm"  In  early  New  Eng- 
land was  precipitated  by  a  remarkable  dis- 
ciple of  John  Cotton  In  the  Boston  church. 
Anne  Hutchinson's  charges  that  most  of  the 
Bay  Colony's  ministers  were  preaching  a 
"Covenant  of  Works"  may  have  reflected  an 
overly  excited  piety;  but  there  Is  no  denying 
that  her  attack  on  law -centered  (hence  mor- 
alistic) doctrines  of  preparation  and  sanc- 
tlflcatlon  struck  to  the  heart  of  the  prevail- 
ing theology.  She  was,  therefore,  de- 
nounced by  a  specially  convened  synod,  ex- 
communicated by  her  congregation,  and 
exUed  by  the  civil  authorities.    She  cast  her 
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lot  with  the  Holy  Spirit  rather  than  tha  law; 
and  the  waa  clearly  a  RubveraWe. 

According  to  the  view  that  thereafter  came 
to  be  accepted  a<  correct,  a  Ood-fearlng 
"vlalble  saint"  was  In  the  deepest,  moat 
thoroughgoing  sense  of  the  term  a  law-abid- 
ing person,  even  though  he  must  also  exper- 
ience an  Internal  work  of  grace.  As  the  years 
went  by,  however,  the  accent  shifted  steadily 
away  from  the  experience  of  regeneration 
and  toward  law-abldlngness.  "i«gal  terrors" 
became  a  memory — If  that,  with  the  great 
awakening  bringing  only  a  temporary  reas- 
aertlon  of  experlentlallsm.  Piety  yielded  to 
morallsm,  and  the  Puritan  gradually  became 
a  Yankee,  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  moat 
brilliant  exemplar  of  that  new  breed,  reveal- 
ing both  Its  limitations  and  Its  excellences. 

From  the  traditional  Puritan  point  of  view, 
this  entire  process  was  "declension"  and  a 
vast  homlletlcal  literature  of  lamentation 
arose.  One  aspect  of  the  trend,  nevertheless, 
could  be  neither  lamented  nor  denied:  In  the 
political  order  men  continued  to  be  called  to 
obedience  and  civic  responsibility.  And  as 
the  accent  on  law-abldlngness  grew,  so  did 
the  optimistic  conviction  that  even  unregen- 
erate  human  nature  could  aspire  to  moral 
perfection.  This  movement  culminates  In 
both  the  vision  and  the  sense  of  civic  duty 
exhibited  In  the  Revolutionary  epoch  by 
many  of  the  new  nation's  Founding  Fathers. 
TH«  coimNvma    inftttxnc*   or   puiiitanism 

It  Is  not  at  all  mysterious  that  men  should 
move  In  this  direction.  Neither  Is  It  strange, 
considering  the  moral  Intensity  and  tradi- 
tionary force  of  the  whole  Puritan  ethoe,  that 
men  should  continue  to  propagate  and  live 
by  the  secularized  principles  with  the  same 
vigor  and  austerity.  Puritanism  thus  can 
almost  be  said  to  have  offered  Itself  as  a 
sacrifice  to  responsible  citizenship.  It  de- 
clined with  surprising  swiftness,  but  wan 
enormously  Influential  almost  because  It  was 
BO  readily  secularized.  Its  "secularlzablllty," 
In  fact,  la  an  Important  cliie  to  the  move- 
ment's long-term  civic  significance.  Know- 
ing this,  we  can  share  the  poignant  historical 
observation  of  Oeorge  W.  Plerson:  "JUst  as 
with  the  phlloeophy  of  the  Greeks,  or  the 
laws  laid  down  by  the  Romans,  the  moral 
attitude*  of  New  England  culture  persist 
though  the  people  who  gave  them  birth  have 
long  since  passed  away." 

The  disappearance  of  classic  Purltanlam 
did  not  end  its  Influence  however.  The 
great  awakening  of  the  18th  century  kept 
alive  some  dimensions  of  the  Puritan  Im- 
pulse. The  revolutionary  generation  reno- 
vated and  enlivened  the  old  sense  of  the 
country's  mission  In  a  way  that  was  by  no 
means  utterly  secular  (see  the  several  de- 
vices on  our  national  seal  on  any  dollw 
bill).  And  the  great  evangelical  revival! 
beginning  after  1790  made  the  entire  19th 
century  a  time  of  evangelical  resurgence  In 
which  Puritan  and  enlightened  notions  of 
the  national  purpose  were  blended. 
Throughout  this  process,  moreover,  the  idea 
of  civic  responsibility  as  a  Christian  virtue 
was  a  corollary  of  the  American's  confidence 
In  his  country's  political  and  religious  destiny 
and  his  refusal  as  a  practical  matter  to  sepa- 
rate church  and  state.  On  this  subject,  too, 
Francis  Orund  offered  a  valuable  observa- 
tion: 

"It  la  with  the  solemnities  of  religion  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  Is  yet  an- 
nually read  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit  or 
that  Americans  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of 
the  most  important  events  in  their  history. 
•  •  •  The  Americans  look  upon  religion 
as  a  promoter  of  civil  and  political  liberty: 
and  have,  therefore,  transferred  to  it  a  large 
portion  of  the  affection  which  they  cherish 
for  the  Instltutlona.  of  their  covmtry.  In 
other  countrlee,  where  religion  has  become 
the  Instrument  of  oppression.  It  has  been 
the  poUcy  of  th«  liberal  pvty  to  dlnHntah 


Its  Influence;   but  In  America  Its  promotion 
Is  essential  to  the  Constitution." 

Americans  are  not  now  faultless  ptaragons 
of  dutiful  citizenship  and  responsible  gov- 
ernance. Sober  analysts.  Indeed,  are  specUc- 
Ing  of  a  moral  crisis.  Violence  and  Irre- 
sponsibility In  our  public  life  have  shocked 
the  world  and  scarred  a  generation  of  Amer- 
icans. Tet  the  tradition  as  a  whole  has 
also  been  a  beacon — even  a  marvel — to  the 
world;  and  there  Is  In  It  profound  occasion 
for  gratitude.  A  portion  of  this  gratitude, 
moreover.  Is  due  to  the  Puritan's  total  view 
of  man's  state  under  Ood's  rxUes,  to  bis  ex- 
plicit concern  for  law,  duty,  public  spirit, 
and  the  commonweal,  and  to  the  fact  that 
he  framed  his  counsels  In  such  a  way  that 
their  efficacy  continued  long  after  the  move- 
ment's flourishing  time.  In  the  grounds  for 
and  the  fruits  of  that  concern  lies  the  chief 
political  legacy  of  Purltanlam. 


NEW  TREND  IN  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
noted  columnist,  Richard  Wilson,  has 
written  a  stimulating  piece,  entitled, 
"Caiance  for  a  New  Era  in  Farm  Poli- 
cies," whicii  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
Washington  Star,  February  13.  1966. 

Mr.  Wilson  points  out  that  the  mount- 
ing world  food  crisis  and  the  response  of 
the  Johnson  administration  to  that  crisis 
will  call  for  greater  production  by 
America's  farmers.  He  Quotes  a  distin- 
guished constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Llebenow,  president  of  the  Com  In- 
dustries Research  Foundation  and  for- 
mer president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  who  is  calling  for  an  increase  of 
acreage  in  1967  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands for  U.S.  food  abroad.  I  have  fre- 
quently consulted  with  Mr.  Llebenow  on 
farm  policy  and  have  found  him  to  be 
a  forward-looking,  practical-minded 
thinker  in  this  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr. 
Wilson's  column  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Chancx  fob  a  Nrw  Bba  in  Fabm  Policixs 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

President  Johnson  calls  on  Congress  for  an 

act  of  Intelligent  generosity  in  the  new  food- 

for-freedom  program  to  avert  in   relatively 

small  degree  the  world's  growing  hunger. 

But  It  Is  more  than  that.  The  program 
unlocks  the  door  for  the  release  of  American 
food  producers  from  the  restrictions  they 
have  hated,  but  accepted,  for  30  years.  This 
can  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  regi- 
mented agriculture. 

The  proof  will  be  In  how  this  beginning 
Is  handled.  If  the  farm  politicians  insist  on 
clinging  to  their  security  blankeU  with  both 
pudgy  flats  there  win  be  a  small  relaxation 
of  farm  controls  without  a  truly  constructive 
advance.  We  will  then  have  more  of  the 
same — billions  for  worldwide  food  distribu- 
tion with  America's  farmers  still  under  Wash- 
ington's thumb,  and  the  whole  thing  costing 
more  than  ever. 

But  If  the  minds  In  Washington  are  big 
enough  they  will  see  in  the  world  hunger 
problem  the  golden  opportunity  to  serve 
the  highest  American  interests  while  restor- 
ing freedom  of  action  and  choice  to  a  large 
sector  of  the  population.  The  continuance 
of  the  heavy  Federal  subsidy  to  American 
farmers,  which  by  now  runs  far  past  the  $60 
bUUon  mark,  wUl  be  harder  and  harder  to 
Justify. 
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What  the  President  has  done  in  essence 
Is  this:  He  has  proposed  expanding  world- 
wide  food  distribution  by  about  tfiOO  million 
on  condition  that  countries  receiving  this 
food  aid  work  out  really  effective  programs 
of  self-help.  Then,  foreseeing  bigger  de- 
mands, controls  have  been  relaxed,  and  will 
be  relaxed  further  on  wheat  production,  in 
addition,  the  President  wishes  to  create  t 
permanent  food  reserve  for  emergencies  and 
to  be  used  In  stabilizing  prices.  Several  mil- 
lion  acres  previously  taken  out  of  production 
are  in  the  process  of  being  brought  back  in 
production  of  wheat,  soybeans,  and  rice. 

What  the  future  holds  In  the  biggest  food 
commodity  of  all,  com.  Is  yet  to  be  seen 
Corn,  and  other  feed  grains,  make  possible 
the  huge  meat  supply  which  America  and 
now  the  whole  world,  wUhes  to  consume 

Several  critical  things  can  be  said  about 
this.  The  expansion  of  acreage  isn't  very 
great  yet.  Most  of  the  Nation's  farm  acreage 
will  sUll  be  subject  to  control.  Calling  sur- 
pluses a  reserve  is  to  use  only  another  name 
Money  will  sUU  pour  out  in  farm  subsidies. 
The  cotton  surplus  remains  a  huge  unsolved 
problem,  and  there  is  yet  too  much  corn 

But  when  all  this  is  said  It  etlU  can  be 
seen  that  agriculture  is  entering  a  new  era 
which  should  be  welcomed  with  open  arms 
some  kind  of  light  is  beginning  to  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  for  that  great  heart- 
land of  America  so  rich  in  the  American 
tradition.  Small  towns  which  have  lan- 
guished In  the  industrial  age  can  take  heart. 
Rural  life,  already  a  rich  reward  for  the  re- 
sourceful, can  be  better  for  all. 

Robert  C.  Llebenow,  president  of  the  Com 
Industries  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  with 
the  help  of  a  team  of  economists,  is  calling 
for  an  increase  of  20  million  acres  of  crops  in 
1967.  He  forecasts  that  It  Is  entirely  possible 
exports  Within  a  few  years  will  Increase  by 
50  percent. 

In  the  North  Central  area  of  the  Nation 
alone  that  might  Increase  farmers  cash  re- 
ceipts by  $2  billion  and  send  a  stream  of 
fresh  economic  llfeblood  through  the  Mid- 
west which  could  revivify  the  elm-lined 
streets  of  many  a  delightful  small  town. 

In  the  largest  sense,  food  for  freedom  at 
now  projected  Is  only  beginning.  The  world 
Is  racing  at  Increasing  speed  Into  a  food 
crisis.  Half  the  world's  population  already 
suffers  chronically  from  lack  of  food.  The 
U.N.  estimates  that  by  1976  food  supplies  will 
have  to  be  Increased  by  36  percent  merely 
to  sustain  the  present  level  of  a  world  half 
In  hunger. 

The  Aswan  Dam  In  Egypt  aptly  illustrated 
the  problem.  In  the  10  years  which  wUl  be 
taken  to  create  the  dam's  Irrigation  canali 
and  bring  In  2  million  additional  acres  at 
cropland.  Egypt's  population  will  have  so 
Increased  to  absorb  more  than  the  produc- 
tion of  those  a  million  acres.  Egypt  is  not 
running  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  Itself. 
The  plain  fact,  as  President  Johnson  points 
out.  Is  that  even  the  American  comucopls 
cannot  be  made  to  overflow  enough  to  meet 
the  food  needs  of  the  developing  nations. 

So  the  challenge  is  here  and  now.  The 
transition  to  the  new  stage  from  the  older 
era  of  unmanageable  surpluses  will  have  to 
be  managed  carefully. 

But  It  will  be  a  welcome  change  from  the 
old  dayskof  killing  little  pigs,  and  the  genUe 
rain  of  Government  checks.  Congress  now 
has  an  opportunity  to  act  promptly,  and 
even  more  Imaginatively,  on  the  Presldent'i 
InltlaUve. 
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WAR  ON  TWO  FRONTS 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President. 
President  Johnson's  trip  to  Hawaii  gave 
new  emphasis  to  the  administration 
policy  to  hold  the  line  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  while  at  the  same  time 


building  up  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  Vietnam. 

Speaking  of  this  policy,  the  Portland 
Oregonian  in  a  recent  edltiorial  said  that: 

The  President's  statement  that  the  United 
States  Is  pledged  not  only  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  but  "to  buUd  a 
decent  society"  there  will  be  carried  out  in 
specific  programs  of  economic  aid  and  In 
support  of  Premier  Ky's  clvlo  action  program. 

The  editorial  adds  that: 

What  can  be  done  under  war  oondlttoxu 
will  be  done.  But,  of  couris,  the  Imperative 
Is  to  suppress  the  Vletcang  by  military 
action.  When  aggression  Is  defeated,  the 
main  work  of  rehabilltatloh  can  begin. 

There  is  much  deep  thought  to  an 
issue  which  concerns  us  all  at  this  time, 
and  because  of  its  lucid  analysis  I  ask 
that  the  editorial  be  incQuded  as  a  part 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tux  PaasmxNT't  Tkif 

President  Johnson's  trip  to  Honolulu  to 
confer  with  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese diplomats  and  generals  from  the 
frontlinee  gives  new  empbasls  to  admin- 
istration policy. 

That  policy  Is  to  defeat  Communist  ag- 
gression In  South  Vietnam,  to  uphold  the 
caretaker  military  government  In  Salgoa 
until  conditions  permit  popular  elections,  to 
throw  UJS.  resources  into  rebuilding  and 
strengthening  the  economy  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

To  accomplish  these  objiectlves,  the  deci- 
sions imquestlonably  have  been  made  to  step 
up  the  alrstrlkes  against  military  targets 
In  North  Vietnam  and  to  increase  American 
mUitary  power  In  South  Vietnam  to  at  least 
400,000  troops — double  those  now  supporting 
South  Vietnamese  troops  In  the  mounting 
attacks  on  Vietcong  strongholds  and  North 
Vietnamese  regiments. 

The  limited  and  responsible  employment 
of  American  power  Is  calculated  to  achieve 
the  objectives  without  encouraging  Red 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  the  war — 
as  one  or  both  might  do  should  the  Ameri- 
can methods  be  changed  to  accomplish  aerial 
destruction  of  North  Vietnam's  Industries, 
cities  and  Red  River  Delta  farmlands.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam's military  targets  establUhes  the  policy 
of  denying  a  sanctuary  to  the  Communist 
aggressor,  a  warning  to  Rett  China,  particu- 
larly, not  to  send  In  Its  troops  as  It  did  In 
Korea. 

The  37-day  suspension  qf  UJB.  air  stilkss 
against  North  Vietnam,  while  the  President 
sought  aggressively  but  fHiitlessly  for  an 
Indication  from  Hanoi  of  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate a  ceasefire  and  peace  terms,  was  a 
setback  to  what  public  confidence  there  may 
be  In  South  Vietnam  in  its  mUltary  govern- 
ment. The  President's  confterence  with  Chief 
of  State  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  will  enhaace  their  prestige 
by  affirming  American  confidence  In  them 
wm  unaltered  Intention  ^  defend  South 
Vietnam. 

The  President's  statement  that  the  United 
Btotea  Is  pledged  not  only  t<>  defend  the  free- 
dom of  South  Vietnam  but  *to  build  a  decent 
society"  there  will  be  carried  out  In  epeclflc 
^ograms  of  economic  aid  and  In  support  of 
mmler  Ky's  civic  action  program.  What 
«a  b^  done  under  war  conditions  wlU  be 
none.  But,  of  course,  the  Imperative  Is  to 
Whfr*"   ""   Vietcong   by   military  action. 

Of  rPh-^ifTf^.**""  '"  defeated,  the  main  work 
or  rehabilitation  can  begin. 

CXn 198— Part  8 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  then 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  mom- 
ing  business  is  closed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MILITARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION. 
FISCAL  1986 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  down  the  unflnlahed  buslnew 
from  the  previous  day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkgislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2791)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  August,  When  the  President 
Eumounced  a  series  of  actions  that  had 
been  decided  upon  in  an  attempt  to  help 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  preserve 
their  privilege  of  self-determination,  the 
Congress  was  asked  to  approve  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $1.7  billion. 

This  appropriation  was  unanimously 
approved  in  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  89 
to  0.  This  action  followed  the  earlier 
approval  of  the  appropriation  of  $700 
million,  which  had  been  earmarked  for 
this  same  purpose. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  $1.7  bil- 
lion aK>ropriation,  forthright  testimony 
clearly  Indicated  that  the  amount  then 
sought  was  in  the  nature  of  a  downpey- 
ment  for  the  additional  military  steps 
then  ordered  and  that  when  the  total 
bill  could  be  calculated  the  necessary 
authorizations  and  appropriations  would 
be  requested. 

The  rest  of  the  check  requested  for 
this  fiscal  year  is  $12,345,719,000. 

The  sum  of  $3,417,700,000  of  the  addi- 
tional appropriations  now  requested  has 
never  been  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion. In  exercising  their  rulemaking 
powers,  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
have  adopted  requirements  that  only 
appropriations  authorized  by  law  are  in 
order.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  would 
make  later  enactment  of  the  entire  1966 
defense  supplemental  appropriation  in 
order. 

Of  the  appropriations  that  this  bill 
would  authorize,  $3,417,700,000  would  be 
used  to  buy  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles;  $151,650,000 
would  be  used  for  research  and  develop- 
ment: and  $1,238,400,000  Is  Intended  to 
fund  military  construction. 


I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  disingenuous 
urgument.  but  I  think  it  important  that 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  clearly  recog- 
nise this  bill  for  what  it  is:  an  authori- 
zation of  defense  appropriations.  It 
could  not  properly  be  considered  as  de- 
termining foreign  policy,  as  ratifying 
decisions  made  in  the  past,  or  as  endors- 
ing new  commitments. 

That  ours  is  a  Government  of  thr^e 
equal  and  coordinate  branches  and  that 
there  are  checks  and  balances  in  this  sys- 
tem are  concepts  we  all  learn  in  elemen- 
tary civics.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
President  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  By  approving  or  dis- 
approving a  biU  of  tills  type,  Congress 
can  neither  enlarge  nor  diminish  the 
President's  power  to  command  these 
forces;  it  merely  can  influence  how  many 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  command,  and  determine  the 
nature  of  the  equipment  with  which 
they  wUl  be  provided,  and  how  they  will 
be  cared  for  and  protected. 

Of  course,  I  would  not  suggest  that 
Congress  does  not  have  a  role  in  the  for- 
mulation of  foreign  policy.  Under  the 
division  of  legislative  labor  that  Congress 
has  prescribed  for  Itself,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  are 
the  Instrumentalities  specializing  in  for- 
eign relations.  Accordingly,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  for  this  authorization  to 
be  used  as  a  poll  of  congressional  opinion 
on  whether  our  foreign  policy  is  sound. 
In  my  opinion,  such  action  would  tend  to 
oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committees 
charged  with  primary  responsibility  for 
such  consideration.  Instead,  I  prefer  to 
think  of  this  authorization  as  facilitating 
the  arming  and  equipping  of  persons  In 
the  Armed  Forces  with  the  most  effective 
weapons  to  assure  their  survival  when 
they  are  carrying  out  the  orders  of  their 
Commander  in  Chief. 

For  those  persons  who  would  Uke  to  re- 
scind the  support  the  Senate  gave  at  the 
time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  resolution 
adopted  then  provides  by  its  own  terms 
that  it  may  be  terminated  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress.  As  we  all 
know,  a  concurrent  resolution  requires 
action  only  by  Congress  and  does  not  re- 
quire Presidential  participation  or  ap- 
proval. There  Is.  then,  a  readily  avail- 
able means  for  securing  a  test  of 
congressional  opinion,  and  that  is  to  con- 
sider a  resolution  rescinding  the  Gulf  of 
Tonltln  one.  I  understand  that  a  reso- 
lution to  do  just  this  has  been  submitted 
and  is  pending  in  the  Ccmimlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  permit  a 
question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Am  I  not  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  at  that  time,  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  provide  that  Congress  would  have 
an  («)portunlty  to  exercise  its  respon- 
sibility. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL  of  OeorglA.  To  my  dls- 
tln9\)Ubed  colleague  from  MassAObu- 
aetts.  who  ia  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  may  say  that,  as  I  recall,  that  sug- 
gestion was  made  at  the  conference  we 
first  held  with  Secretary  Rusk  and  Sec- 
retary UcNamara.  I  made  the  sugges- 
tion, and  they  agreed  that  it  should  be 
embraced  and  embodied  in  the  resolution 
that  was  pnnwsed,  aiui  that  was  done. 

Mr.  SALTQNSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  took  that  actior.  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  did,  so  as 
to  presenre  the  prerogatives  of  Congress 
axul  to  make  the  resolution  comparable 
to  the  one  that  had  been  adopted  In  1957. 
relating  to  the  Middle  East.  That  reso- 
lution granted  broad  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  contained  a  provision  that 
these  powers  could  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  a  majority  of  Congress,  without 
participation  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  an  attempt  to  brush 
aside  the  misgivings  and  reservations 
that  many  Senators  and  members  of  the 
public  hold  about  events  in  southeast 
Asia  would  be  futile.  This  Is  not  my 
purpose.  Z.  too,  am  extremely  unhappy 
and  concerned  about  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  there  and  what  our  commit- 
ment portends.  But,  like  many  of  my 
colleagues.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  suggest  alternative  courses  of  action, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  suggest  one 
likely  to  lead  to  an  honorable  termina- 
tion of  the  conflict  there  other  than  the 
course  now  being  followed  by  the 
President. 

In  the  Senat%last  year,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton] 
recailed,  in  his  remarks  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  he  had  visited  me  when 
be  was  a  member  of  the  executive  branch 
to  Inform  me  of  President  Eisenhower's 
decision  to  begin  asslstixvs  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  my  comment  that 
I  feared  this  course  would  be  costly  in 
blood  and  treasiu*e,  but  that  when  the 
President  had  made  his  decision  and  had 
committed  the  flag,  I  had  no  alternative 
but  to  support  the  flag. 

I  mention  this  not  to  engage  in  self 
praise  as  a  prophet  but  because  it  still 
summarizes  my  view. 

Por  any  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
may  be  initially  disposed  to  oppose  this 
authoriaation  because  they  have  reserva- 
tions and  misgivings  about  whether  the 
policies  being  applied  In  southeast  Asia 
are  wise,  I  strongly  urge  them  to  stay 
their  opposition  and  to  find  some  other 
otanner  in  which  to  register  it,  other 
ithaa  by  ^lolng  it  in  a  way  that  will  work 
injury  to  our  fellow  Americans  who  are 
In  southeast  Asia.  Incidentally,  there 
are  300,000  there  bistead  of  the  200,000 
we  hear  about  when  we  Include  all  those 
who  are  In  Thailand  and  in  the  waters 
oXI  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  in 
aouthecwt  Asia  under  orders.  From  all 
reports,  they  are  giving  a  splendid  ac- 
count of  themselves.  I  am  proud  of 
them.  Although  many  have  volunteered 
for  this  duty,  others  are  there  not  by 
choice.  They  nonetheless  are  doing  their 
best.  An  unreasonable  delay  in  approv- 
ing this  bill  or  a  close  vote  on  It  Is  hardly 
the  way  to  demonstrate  appreciation  for 
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their  sacrifloes  In  our  behaU.    If  we  try 

to  view  our  position  on  this  bill  throygh 
their  eyes,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  let 
Itkelf  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  without  Im- 
plying that  I  wish  to  deny  to  any  Sen- 
ator the  right  to  express  himp^^if  on  this 
measure  and  what  is  Involved  herein. 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  many 
references  to  the  possibility  of  a  credi- 
bility gap.  If  the  Senate  shilly-sfaallles 
with  this  supplemoital.  it  will  be  much 
harder  to  oooviDce  those  opposing  us  of 
our  determination  to  see  this  commlt- 
mtni  through  and  our  adversaries  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  tntraniigent  and 
contemptuous  toward  our  efforts  to  find 
peace. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  some  observers 
and  critics  have  not  given  the  President 
and  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense 
the  credit  they  deserve  for  the  earnest- 
ness, the  soul  searching,  and  the  vigor 
with  which  they  have  considered  alter- 
native courses  of  action,  and  particularly 
for  the  efforts  they  have  put  forth  in 
an  attempt  to  flnd  a  solution  leading  to 
peace  with  honor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Is  it 
true  that  this  authorization  is  to  com- 
plete the  total  authorizations  now  con- 
tained on  the  books  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  4V4  months  from 
now.  so  that  the  appropriation  which 
will  follow  will  use  this  authorization, 
together  with  the  remaining  amount  on 
the  book,  to  obtain  the  supplies  that  are 
needed  at  once  by  our  flghUng  men  in 
southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  That  does  not  mean  that 
it  must  all  be  spent  in  1966.  It  is  to  be 
added  to  the  appropriations  for  1966 
to  make  sm^  that  there  is  no  shortage  of 
vital  suppUes  for  the  300.000  American 
boys  who  are  In  the  so-called  danger 
zone.  Those  supplies  Include  every- 
thing from  rations  to  bombs  and  shells. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  that 
one  fact  will  plead  like  angels,  tnunpet- 
tongued,  for  the  early  passage  of  this 
measure. 

I  believe  that  nuH-e  good  can  be  accom- 
plished by  this  blU  if  we  pass  it  quickly 
as  something  that  is  needed  now  for 
funds  to  be  shortly  appropriated  and 
committed  or  spent  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flscal  year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No  appro- 
priation can  be  made  without  this  au- 
thorization. It  will  be  necessary  for 
additional  legislation  to  follow  this  leg- 
islation to  appropriate  the  money. 

We  all  know  that  even  if  the  require- 
ment is  not  spelled  out  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  position  of  the  House  makes  It 
necessary  for  appropriations  to  originate 
there. 

i  understand  that  the  ctmunlttee  in 
the  House  has  already  held  hearings  on 
the  appropriatioi>— all  items  of  it—and 
is  only  awaiting  the  authorization  to 
send  the  measure  here. 

Further,  there  was  testimony  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  it  Is  important  that  this 
appropriation  be  passed  by  the  latter 
part  of  February.    It  will  be  exceedingly 


dllOoult  to  do  that  under  the  very  best 
of  conditions,  because  the  authorization 
must  be  obtained  before  the  appropria- 
tion can  be  considered. 

Mr.  HOIJ.AND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  all  make  it  clear  in  dis- 
cussing the  bill  that  this  Is  for  an  au- 
thorization to  be  followed  Immediately 
by  an  appropriation  In  a  like  wnount  and 
that  this  amount  would  be  included  with 
authorizations  already  on  the  book  for 
the  purpoee  of  providing  for  what  is 
actually  needed  to  be  spent  or  com- 
mitted between  now  and  ttxe  end  of  the 
flscal  year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  comment 
more  particularly  for  a  few  moments  on 
what  the  authorization  in  this  bill  is  for. 
In  the  aircraft  field,  it  would  fund  more 
helicopters  and  more  aircraft  of  the  type 
used  by  our  Armed  Forces,  whether  or 
not  we  were  participating  in  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  missiles  and  the  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles.  Much  of  this  procurement 
is  Intended  to  replace  losses  already  in- 
curred and  those  that  may  be  incurred 
if  hostilities  continue. 

In  research  and  development,  the  effort 
is  concentrated  on  those  projects  that 
could  benefit  our  efforts  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  will  not  enumerate  them  all. 
They  Include  such  things  as  better  drugs 
to  combat  an  imusual  type  of  malaria, 
from  which  hundreds  of  our  boys  are 
suffering  there  at  this  hour,  better  pro- 
tection for  our  helicopters,  better  medi- 
cal facilities.  Improvements  in  electronic 
warfare  equipment,  weapons  and  ord- 
nance of  the  type  needed  in  nonnuclea; 
warfare,  and  modification  of  aircraft  to 
adapt  them  to  the  kinds  of  missions 
needed  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  military  construction  that  would 
be  authorized  stretches  all  the  way  from 
some  bases  in  the  United  States  through 
intermediate  staging  areas  to  South  Viet- 
nam. The  kinds  of  things  that  will  be 
built  include  new  hospitals,  storage  fa- 
culties, runways,  and  port  facilities  to 
facilitate  the  unloading  of  supplies. 

It  was  really  disturbing  to  hear  some 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  unload- 
ing and  landing  essential  supplies  In 
South  Vietnam  because  of  the  lack  of 
harbor  facilities.  That  condition  is  be- 
ing remedied  now  as  rapidly  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do. 

The  committee  report  givee  more  de- 
tailed information  on  the  weapons  to  be 
procured,  the  research  and  development 
to  be  undertaken,  and  the  construction 
that  would  be  accomplished  and  I  shall 
not  repeat  them  here. 

I  should  point  out.  however,  that  title 
rv  of  the  bill  could  serve  as  a  basis  for 
provlsloiu  in  the  appropriations  act  that 
would  permit  the  funding  of  our  support 
for  South  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  free 
countries  associated  with  us  in  her 
defense  from  appropriations  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  when  a  na- 
titm  is  not  enduring  hostilities  on  its 
own  soil,  the  military  assistance  given  to 
that  coimtry  is  authorized  and  appro- 
priated and  accoimted  for  separately 
from  the  appropriations  for  our  own 
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Armed  Forces.  When  combat  is  taking 
place,  the  maintenance  of  records  of 
the  supplies  aiul  equipment  and  assist- 
ance furnished  becomes  most  difficult 
and  relatively  irrelevant.  In  Korea, 
support  for  the  South  Korean  forces 
and  for  the  forces  of  other  nations 
who  participated  with  us  there  was 
included  in  the  appropriations  made  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  provided 
from  those  funds. 

The  arrangement  proposed  for  South 
Vietnam  by  this  legislaUon  is  similar  to 
that. 

The  Intent  is  that  the  i  military  support 
for  South  Vietnamese  forces  suid  for  the 
forces  of  Allied  countries  there  will  be 
added  to  the  requirements  of  the  U.S. 
forces  and  that  support  will  be  provided 
in  the  field  as  determined  by  our  com- 
manders without  separate  computation 
and  bookkeeping  for  the  part  furnished 
non-U.S.  forces. 

As  Is  indicated  in  the  conunittee 
report,  the  committee  has  modified  the 
authority  sought  In  this  Instance  by 
tightening  up  on  what  oould  have  been 
considered  a  new  transfer  authority  and 
by  requiring  quarterly  reports  of  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  support  furnished 
each  nation  partlcipattlng  virith  us  In 
South  Vietnam. 

This  limited  merger  olT  support  for  our 
associates  In  South  Vietnam  with  the 
requirements  for  our  own  Armed  Forces 
would  be  authorized  only  during  the  rest 
of  fiscal  year  1966  and  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  limited  duration  of  this  authority 
will  permit  the  Congress  to  reconsider 
whether  It  should  be  continued.  But 
I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiments 
of  every  Member  of  this  body  when  I 
say  that  we  ail  hope  and  pray  that  an 
honorable  termination  of  hostilities  can 
be  accomplished  and  that  there  will  be 
no  need  to  continue  the  authority. 

Mr.  President,  In  clo«lng,  I  wish  to 
leave  the  thought  that  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  Without  regard  to 
his  views  on  the  policy  involved  in  Viet- 
nam, can  conscientiously  support  this 
assistance,  this  means  of  providing  arms 
in  self-defense  to  XJS.  citizens,  without 
compromising  any  convictions  he  may 
have  about  what  further  action  should 
be  taken  to  restore  peace  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  urge  approval  of  the  bill  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  questions 
about  It. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  i  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ?    ' 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  tJeorgla.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  joined  the  chairman  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  presenting 
this  bill  to  the  Senate,  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  what  the  chaimian  has  stated 
as  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

As  we  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  all  renaember  what  this 
legislation  does  and  what  it  does  not  do. 
Senate  bill  2791  provider  authorizations 
for  appropriations  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  vehicles 
for  various  Army,  Navy,  arui  Air  Force 
research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion programs,  and  for  the  construction 


of  military  installatioru.  These  authori- 
zations total  $4.807,750,000 — the  amount 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

These  authorizations  provide  the  re- 
quired authority  for  the  necessary  appro- 
priations to  support  military  operations 
in  southeast  Asia.  The  recommended 
authorizations  totaling  $4.8  billion  are 
for  the  following  purposes: 
[In  tbouaandB] 
Procurement  of  aircraft,  mlssllea, 

and  tracked  vehicles $3,417,700 

Research,  development,  test,  and 

evaluation  programs 161,700 

MUltary  construction  projects..     1,238,400 

Shortly  we  will  be  considering  the  r>e- 
partment  of  Defense  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  which  will  involve  some 
$12.3  billion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  of  the  appropria- 
tions requested  in  the  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  and  the 
required  autliorlzatlons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  tabulation  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  Is  as  follows : 

Department  of  Defense  supplemental,  south- 
east Asia,  fiscal  1986 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Approprlstlon 


Military  personnel: 

Military  personnel,  Army 

Military  penonnel,  NsFy 

MUltary   personnel.    Marine 

Corps...  J^.. 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force. 


Reserve  personnel.  Army. . 
Beaerre    personnel.    Marl 
Cerps 


ine 


Beserre  personnel.  Air  Force. 
Nationml    Ouard    personnel, 


Army. 
National    Ouard 
Air  Force 


persooael, 


Total,  military  perscmnel. 

Operation  and  maintenance: 
Operation  and  maintenance. 

Army 

Operation  and  maintenance. 

Navy 

Operation  and  maintenance. 

Marine  Corps.. 

Operation  and  maintenance. 

Air  Force 

Operation  and  maintenance, 

defense  agencies 

Operation  and  nialnt«nanoe, 

Army  Natlonai  Guard 

Operation  and  maintenance. 

Air  National  Ouard 


Total,  operation  and 
maintenance 


Procurement: 

Procurement    of    eqtdpment 

and  misUeB,  Army. 

Aircraft..-. 

Aircraft  spares  and  repidr 


parts.. 


Missiles  spares  and  repair 

parts 

Tracked  con- bat  vehicles.. 

Ammunition. 

Other _.. 

Procurement  of  aiia«ft  and 

missiles,  Navy.,.. 

Other  procurement,  Navy 

Procurement,  Marine  Corps.. 
Tracked  combat  vehicles.. 

Missiles 

Aircraft    procurement,     Air 

Force 

Missile     procurement,     Air 

Force 

Other  procurement,  Air  Faroe. 

Total,  procurement 


Supple- 
mental 
request 


833.  e 
S18.6 

184.6 

219.8 

7.6 

2.3 
2.7 

iS.» 

6.7 


i,«ao  0 


1,077.2 

aoe.0 

108.6 

644.  V, 

4L8 

35.7 

8.1 


2.816.3 


2,466.0 

(604.7) 

(22a  0) 
(38.8) 


7,019.4 


Aathori. 

tation 
requirsd 


\::::: 


966.4 
(6017) 

(22a  e 

(S6.8) 

(28.6) 
(75.8) 


764.6 

1,686.7 
88.7 


3,417.7 


Department  of  Defense  supplemental,  south- 
east Asia,  fiscal  1966 — Continued 
(In  million*  of  dollars] 


Appropriation 


Research,  developmeat.  test,  and 
evaluation: 

R.D.T.  4E.,  Army 

R.D.T.  A  E.,N»vy 

B.D.T.  it  E.,  Air  Force 


Total,  R.D.T.  t  B. 


MUltary  construction : 

Military  construction,  Army.. 
Military  eonstruction,  Navy.. 
Military  construction,  Air 

Force 

Military  oonstruction,  deleiise 
aceoeies 


Total,  niUitary 
tlon 


Total,    ragular    military 

programs 

Request  to  reimburse  DOD  for 
stocks  advanced  to  military 
assistance  procram  durine  fiscal 
years  1968  andisae 


Orand  total \2,7K.1 


Supple- 
raaotal. 
request 


18.0 
7Ll 


m 

274. 1 
200.0 


1,238.4 


1^346.7 


876.0 


Autbori- 

taUoo 
required 


28.  Q 
8X6 
71.1 


■  181.7 

809.7 
254.6 

274.1 

200. 0 


1,238.4 


4,807.8 


4,807.8 


Bito.  SALTONSTAliu  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  does  not  involve  an  endorsement 
of  our  present  policies  in  southeast  Asia. 
Neither  is  It  a  repudiation  of  those  poli- 
cies. This  bill  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  back  up  over  200.000 
American  fighting  men  now  engaged  in 
military  operations  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  discussed  the 
Intent  of  this  legislation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Johit  Chiefs  of  Staff  during  the  hearings. 
I  think  this  colloquy  will  help  to  keep  this 
matter  in  the  proper  perspective  Ruling 
our  consideration : 

Senator  Russell  stated : 

The  mere  fact  that  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
might  heartily  disapprove  of  ererythlng  t^'at 
is  going  on  In  Vietnam  wouldn't  neoeasailly 
preclude  blm  from  supporting  this  legislation 
if  he  felt  it  his  duty  as  a  U.S.  Senator  to 
provide  for  those  who  may  serve  In  the  armed 
services  of  this  country. 

Secretary  McNamara  replied,  "It  would 
not." 

General  Wheeler  replied,  "I  agree  with 
you,  Mr.  Chairman." 

Mr.  President,  section  401  of  the  bill 
provides  that  funds  for  the  support  of  ^he 
South  Vletoiamese  armed  forces  and 
other  free  world  forces  flghtlAg  ln*South 
Vietnam  shall  be  derived  from  the  regular 
appropriations  for  the  supportflif  our  own 
military  forces.  In  recent  years  funds  for 
this  purpose  have  been  carried. in  the 
military  assistance  program.  However, 
during  the  Korean  war  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  support  of  UJ3.  Forces  was 
used  to  support  the  Korean  forces  and 
other  allied  forces  engaged  in  that  con- 
flict. » 

The  reason  for  this  change  in  funding, 
simply  stated,  is  to  make  it  easier  for  our 
military  commanders  in  southeast  Asia 
to  fight  the  war.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  funding.  South  Vietnamese  troops 
cannot  be  supplied  with  rifles  purchased 
with  funds  appropriated  for  the  Armj' 
procurement  program,  nor  can  U.S. 
forces  use  ammunition  purchased  with 
military  assistance  funds.  I  think* we 
can  all  agree  that  this  is  not  a  reasonable  . 
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restriction  to  place  on  our  military  com- 
manders who  have  the  responsibility  of 
fighting  this  war.  During  the  balance  of 
fiscal  year  1966  It  Is  estimated  that  about 
$200  million  will  be  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  South  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces,  and  for  fiscal  year  1967 
the  estimate  Is  $600  million. 

I  call  attention  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  401.  which  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  render  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress 
quarterly  reports  on  the  estimated  value 
of  support  furnished  to  other  forces  from 
the  appropriations  made  for  the  support 
of  U.S.  forces.  That  Is  to  keep  us  In- 
formed, during  this  period,  of  these  com- 
bined funds  that  are  used  specifically  for 
the  South  Vietnamese.  I  want  to  make 
It  absolutely  clear  that  section  401  does 
not  expand  the  authority  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  transfer  funds 
between  appropriations.  We  tightened 
that  up  in  the  committee,  and  I  believe, 
now,  it  is  clear.  And,  Mr.  President,  it 
does  not  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  reprogram  vari- 
ous appropriations  that  the  Congress 
has  made. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  should 
be  supported  by  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  I  so  urge.  I  shall  Join  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee In  opposing  any  amendments  to 
the  bill  that  are  designed  to  constitute 
an  endorsement  or  repudiation  of  our 
present  policies  in  southeast  Asia.  As  I 
have  stated,  that  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  our  forces  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  who  are  fighting  in  that 
country  at  the  present  time.  It  does 
not  concern  whether  we  are  right  or 
wrong  In  our  policies  in  so  fighting.  We 
are  supporting  our  boys,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  this  authorization  bill  which 
will  lead  to  appropriations.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  support  our  chairman  whole- 
heartedly. The  committee  was  unani- 
mous In  making  this  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
,      Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  who,  before 
his  service  in  the  Senate  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  had  a 
dtotlngulahed  career  in  the  executive 
branch.  Including  service  as  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Biir.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  many 
years,  and  the  authority  in  this  body  on 
military  matters,  for  yielding  to  me. 

First,  I  commend  the  Senator  for  this 
fine  analysis  summarizing  the  bill  before 
us  this  afternoon. 

I  also  congratulate  the  distinguished 
aenior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
who.  during  his  superb  career,  has  al- 
ways put  his  country  above  party,  and 
who  has  so  thoroughly  endorsed  the  ob- 
servations and  conclusions  of  the  dlstin- 
Culahed  Senator  from  Georgia. 
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Mr.  President.  I  would  nail  down  again 
the  statements  made  by  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  by  asking  two  questions. 
First,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Senator's 
conviction  is  that  regardless  of  how  one 
feels  about  this  matter  of  Vietnam,  what- 
ever (pinion  one  may  have  on  that  par- 
ticular subject,  this  bill  has  nothing  to 
do  with  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
respect  to  our  foreign  policy.  Rather,  it 
is  a  question  of  whether  we  do  or  do  not 
wish  to  support  young  Americans,  men 
and  some  women,  over  there  in  the  com- 
bat zones  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  correctly  stated 
my  position  and  that  of  the  entire  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  This  bill 
cannot  possibly  be  construed  as  either 
an  endorsement  of  or  as  an  attack  upon 
national  policy.  It  involves  more  the 
throwing  of  a  rope  to  a  man  in  the  water. 
We  may  have  cause  to  question  how  he 
got  there,  but  he  Is  there,  he  is  a  human 
being,  he  is  our  friend  and  a  member  of 
our  family  and.  therefore,  if  we  have  a 
rope  and  do  not  throw  it  to  him  to  en- 
able him  to  assist  himself  out  of  the 
water,  this  would  be  a  callous  and  heart- 
less attitude  for  us  to  take. 

Our  committee  is  not  a  policy  com- 
mittee in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions, but  we  do  have  a  direct  respon- 
sibility to  bring  to  the  Senate  legislation 
to  provide  for  those  who  are  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  wherever 
they  may  be  stationed  throughout  the 
world  as  a  result  of  policy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.  My  second  and  final  question  is 
based  upon  a  recent  trip  I  made  In  the 
past  month  to  South  Vietnam.  After 
noticing  the  heavy  buildup  which  re- 
sulted from  the  decision  to  move  our 
troops  in  force  there  during  1964  some 
logistical  shortages  were  noted— as  there 
always  will  be  in  peace,  in  Industry,  and 
In  war;  and  I  found  at  least  one  case  in 
which  shortages  resulted  in  additional 
casualties,  something  which  was  frankly 
recognized  and  every  effort  was  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  correct 
the  situation. 

Would  not  the  able  chairman  agree, 
however,  that  if  we  do  not  supply  the 
funds  he  is  requesting  in  support  of  this 
bill,  and  which  is  supported  so  con- 
vincingly by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall ] ,  addi- 
tional casualties  over  a  period  of  time  are 
bound  to  occur  in  the  fighting  zones  be- 
cause of  shortages? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Of  course, 
if  a  hopeless  impasse  were  to  result  be- 
tween the  Commander  In  Chief  who  or- 
dered these  men  into  Vietnam,  and  Con- 
gress, if  it  refused  to  provide  for  them 
there,  it  would  mean  that  all  of  them 
would  perish  eventually,  either  through 
sickness,  or  from  the  bullets  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese.  In  a 
short  while,  they  would  be  perfectly  help- 
less. They  would  have  no  medical  facil- 
ities, no  food,  ammunition,  no  shells,  and 
no  fuel  for  the  airplanes  and  helicopters 
now  in  that  area. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Senate's 
tolerating  such  a  condition  for  a  moment, 
without  regard  to  the  views  of  any  Sen- 


ator on  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which 
put  our  boys  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  yielding  to 
me.  And  I  assure  him  of  my  support, 
without  reservations  of  his  position  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.'  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  now 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  J.  who  has 
been  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  many  years. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
should  be  evident  by  now  to  everyone,  we 
are  engaged  in  Vletruun  in  a  limited  con- 
flict with  the  limited  aim  to  help  South 
Vietnam  preserve  Its  Independence.  The 
adversary  can  have  peace  as  soon  as  he 
gives  up  his  efforts  to  impose  his  will  on 
the  south  by  force  and  terror. 

I  support  the  administration's  bill,  S. 
2791.  unanimously  reported  by  our  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  which 
authorizes  supplemental  fiscal  1966 
Defense  appropriations  of  $4.8  billion. 
This  was  the  sum  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  meet  additional  costs  in 
helping  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
defend  their  freedom. 

I  should  like  to  comment  briefiy  on  our 
military  effort  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 
First.  The  main  military  effort  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  must  be  in  the 
south.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  in- 
creasing that  effort  rapidly,  to  confront 
Hanoi  quickly  with  a  buildup  in  the  south 
they  cannot  match,  and  to  give  our  side 
the  initiative  in  keeping  the  adversary 
moving  and  off  balance.  The  principle 
hivolved  is  clear:  Hanoi  and  Peiping  are 
less  likely  to  think  it  worthwhile  to  hi- 
crease  their  efforts  in  relation  to  the  war 
if  our  side  steps  up  its  efforts  rapidly, 
than  if  we  drag  out  the  buildup,  little 
bltbyUtUeblt. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  extremely 
difBcult.  for  logistical  reasons,  to  increase 
the  American  contribution  quickly.  Ex- 
isting ports  and  airfields  have  limited 
capacities.  To  train,  properly  equip,  and 
deploy  combat-ready  forces  takes  time. 
But  the  evidence  that  we  are  actually 
preparing  as  promptly  as  possible  to 
mount  a  substantially  larger  effort  would 
Itself,  I  believe,  have  an  Impressive  effect 
on  the  adversary. 

Second.  We  should  persuade  our  allies 
In  the  Pacific  area  to  Increase  their  con- 
tributions to  the  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Republic  of  Korea  has  sent 
20.000  troops.  This  could  be  doubled  to 
40.000.  Australia  has  sent  1.500  combat 
forces,  and,  at  a  mlnlmimi,  this  could  in- 
crease to  5.000.  New  Zealand  has  sent 
small  forces  that  could  be  Increased. 
These  allied  forces  have  performed  in 
first-rate  fashion  and  have  been  a  sub- 
stantial asset.  We  can  hope  that  certain 
other  countries— realizing  that  their 
vital  Interests  are  also  involved  in  the 
successful  defense  of  South  Vietnam- 
will  follow  the  example  of  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Third.  I  believe  we  are  not  making  the 
most  effective  use  of  our  alrpower  in  the 
Vietnamese  conflict. 
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As  I  see  It — based  on  ihe  advice  and 
counsel  we  have  received  aver  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees,  as  well  as  directly  from  the 
professionals  on  the  ground  out  in  Viet- 
nam— we  are  unduly  and  imwisely  tying 
our  hands  by  limiting  ourselves  to  only 
tactical  targets  in  Nortjh  Vietnam.  I 
agree  that  we  should  avoiid,  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  targeting  the  cities  in 
North  Vietnam,  and  we  should  take  great 
pains  to  avoid  hitting  civilians.  But 
there  is  every  good  political  and  military 
reason  to  make  a  carefid  selection  of 
strategic  targets — ^like  oil  refineries  and 
ports — which  are  not  only  of  major  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  Hanoi  regime 
but  also  have  a  direct  and  important 
bearing  on  its  ability  to  move  men  and 
material  into  South  Vletham. 

The  careful  choice  of  euch  strategic 
targets — which  would  be  struck  only 
from  time  to  time  at  the  President's  per- 
sonal direction — would  contribute  in  a 
major  way  to  raising  the  cost  of  in- 
filtration from  North  to  South  Vietnam 
and  to  slowing  and  reducing  the  move- 
ment of  supplies  and  farces  into  the 
South.  This  new  strategy  would  also  de- 
ter the  replenishment  of  North  Viet- 
namese stocks  of  arms  and  supplies  via 
shipping  into  the  northern  ports.  If 
coupled  with  a  certain  reduction  in 
bombing  operations  against  less  impor- 
tant tactical  targets,  this  strategy  could 
lessen  the  costs  to  us  in  risks  to  Ameri- 
can pilots,  and  in  the  loss  of  planes  over 
the  north — which  is  already  well  over 
200. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  review 
this  matter  again.  It  should  be  appar- 
ent that  the  strategy  I  am  suggesting 
would  constitute  a  restrained  but  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  military 
pressure  we  must  maintain  on  Hanoi  If 
we  expect  to  persuade  the  adversary  to 
give  up  its  efforts  to  impose  its  will  on 
the  South  by  force  and  terror. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  coiomend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  for  his  intelli- 
gent and  responsible  handling  of  this 
supplemental  authorization  which  is 
needed  In  support  of  the  American  effort 
to  help  block  Communist  subjugation  of 
all  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
also  express  my  appreciation  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  for  his  dedicated  support. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  jyield  to  me  for 
2  minutes  in  order  that  I  may  read  a 
telegram  which  I  sent  to  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MansftildI,  and  the  reply  he  sent  to  me. 
I  believe  that  this  courted  to  the  major- 
ity leader  should  be  glve^  to  him  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Prt«ldent.  yester- 
<lay  I  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MansfuxdI, 


which  was  delivered  to  the  Senator's 
office: 

Respectfully  recommend  that  debate  and 
vote  on  supplemental  military  procurement 
and  construction  authorization  bill,  fiscal 
year  1966.  now  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate,  be  postponed  until  after  February  22. 
I  consider  It  Important  that  Senate  and 
Nation  have  benefit  of  testimony  given  at 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearing  by 
Taylor  and  Rusk,  and  I  hope  also  by 
McNamara  and  Wheeler,  before  Senate  votes 
on  this  war  appropriation  bill. 

McNamara's  testimony  before  Armed 
Services  Committee  Is  no  substitute  for  his 
discussing  overall  Issues  of  U.S.  policy 
In  Asia  at  public  hearings  before  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Contrary  to  im- 
pression administration  has  tried  to  create 
with  American  people,  neither  McNamara  nor 
Wheeler  would  be  asked  at  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings  any  question  that  would 
involve  security  matters,  xf  any  such  ques- 
tion were  asked,  the  administration  knows 
that  all  its  witnesses  need  do  Is  to  suggest 
that  such  questions  be  laid  aside  until  they 
can  be  answered  In  executive  session. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  far  from  alone 
In  the  Senate  in  my  recommendation  to  you 
that  this  military  authorization  bill  be  voted 
on  after  February  22. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery. 
Regards. 

Watne  Morsx. 

UJS.  Senator. 

Today,  I  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  the  majority  leader: 

February  15, 1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morsx, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Reurtel.  Senate  has  already  laid  down  S. 
2791  authorizing  military  procurement  and 
I  announced  last  Thursday  that  this  bill 
would  be  pending  at  the  return  of  Senate 
from  Lincoln  Day  recess.  In  circumstances 
I  feel  that  I  am  bound  by  this  announcement 
of  program  which  the  Senate  was  given  to 
understand  would  be  the  situation  on  re- 
convening. I  i>ersonally  have  no  objections 
to  final  vote  coming  after  Washington's 
Birthday,  but  date  of  vote  Is  something  which 
Senate  In  its  collective  Interests  and  Judg- 
ments must  and  will  decide.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  several  amendments  wlU  be 
offered  to  8.  2791.  Discussion  of  these 
amendments  and  of  the  bill  itself  will  un- 
doubtedly take  scMne  time.  I  would  hope 
that  Senate  can  go  ahead  in  view  of  an- 
nouncement already  made  placing  Members 
on  notice  as  to  the  program  on  reconvening 
and  to  the  end  that  S.  2791  will  receive  full 
discussion  and  every  consideration.  At  same 
time  Foreign  Relations  Committee  might 
hear  what  witnesses  It  has  scheduled  and  any 
others  it  decides  upon. 

With  warm  regards. 

MiKX  MANsmeu), 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for3^elding. 

I  wish  to  underscore  one  of  the  points 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  with 
reference  to  the  figures  In  this  bill,  which 
he  expressed  so  plainly.  This  is  really  a 
continuation  of  an  appropriation  of  last 
year,  an  item  in  the  general  appropria- 
tion bill  for  these  identical  purposes. 
In  that  approprlatlcm  we  made  the  down- 
payment  on  the  necessary  military  hard- 
ware. Now  we  must  meet  the  second 
and  third  payments,  in  order  to  complete 
the  order. 
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Supplementing  what  the  Senator  said 
on  this  point,  in  the  procurement  figure 
in  this  bill  of  $3,004  million,  which  is||r 
the  procurement  of  military  hardwSe 
articles  I  have  already  mentioned,  this 
sum  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  ap- 
propriation m&de  last  year,  in  order  to 
make  the  second,  third,  and  however 
many  more  payments  are  required  with 
reference  to  the  entire  purchases.  TbK 
due  date  for  the  debt  for  which  we  ap- 
propriated last  year  is  here.  I  urged 
then  that  we  appropriate  more  funds.  I 
knew  that  much  more  would  be  required. 
I  thought  we  should  take  a  bigger  bite  on 
the  necessary  fund  in  1965. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yielff? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield,  with  the^n- 
dulgence  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  interpret  the  approval  of  this 
request  for  supplemental  appropriations 
as  either  approving  or  disapproving-  our 
policy  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Frankly.  I  think  it  is 
neither  approval  nor  disapproval  of  our 
policy.  We  are  already  committed.  We 
have  already  gone  in.  We  have  already 
put  the  men  on  the  ground.  They  must 
have  support;  $1.2  billion  of  the  ftmds 
in  the  bill  is  for  military  construction 
items.  It  is  to  take  care  of  the  men  and 
materiel  that  we  already  have  thgre.  that 
are  on  the  way,  or  that  are  expected  to 
be  sent  there. 

This  bill  merely  presents  the  question 
of  supporting  our  men.  We  have  already 
put  them  out  front  in  the  battleline.  * 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  stated,  this  bill  is  neither  affirmative 
nor  negative  with  reference  to  policy 
matters.  ,     " 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  could  not  be  Inter- 
preted as  Indicating  approval  of  Con- 
gress for  future  involvement? 

Mr.  STENNia.  No.  If  we  did  not 
support  the  men,  we  would  have  to  bring 
them  home.  We  would  have  to  tuck  tail 
and  run,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  have  this  statement  so  that  the  act  of 
Congress  on  this  proposal  may  not  be  bo 
badly  misinterpreted  or  misconstrued  as 
was  the  resolution  of  August  1964. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  the  construc- 
tion our  committee  put  on  it.  It  is  also 
what  Secretary  McNamara  and  General 
Wheeler  pointed  out  In  the  hearings.  I 
would  say.  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  that  this  neither  affirms 
nor  denies  the  policy  contained  in  the 
resolution  of  last  year,  because  the  bill 
before  us  is  an  authorization  bill  for 
appropriation  for  military  supplies  and 
equipment,  some  of  which  has  already 
been  used. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
making  it  clear  that  our  action  on  this 
bill  can  have  no  effect  on  our  southeast 
Asian  policies. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  remarks;  $1,200 
million  In  this  is  for  military  construc- 
tion which  is  to  be  used  in  direct  supi>ort 
of  our  military  effort  already  in  exist- 
ence in  southeast  Asia.    It  pertains  to 
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equipment  for  the  men.  Includes  hospit- 
alization, and  supply  depots,  all  to  take 
care  of  what  we  have  there. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  statesmanlike  presenta- 
tion of  this  bill  by  the  dlstlngrilshed 
senior  Senator  from  Oeorgla  fMr.  Rus- 
sell!. He,  and  also.  Just  now,  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
SttnnisI,  have  made  It  perfectly  clear 
that  one  can  support  the  pending  bill 
without  having  it  Interpreted,  unless 
someone  desires  to  make  a  misinterpre- 
tation, as  an  approval  of  the  policies 
that  have  been  followed  or  may  here- 
after be  fpHowed  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  shall  support  the  pending  bill.  I 
shall  do  so  because,  whether  wisely  or 
unwisely,  as  has  been  said  here,  our 
troops  are  committed  to  battle  there. 
They  are  there  on  orders,  not  of  their 
choosing,  but  on  orders  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

American  troops  in  an  area  of  hostili- 
ties must  be  supplied  the  equipment  and 
the  materials  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  accomplish  the  mission  assigned  them 
by  their  superiors  with  maximum  effec- 
tiveness and  with  minimum  danger  to 
themselves. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stoff  have  stated  that  addi- 
tional fundfl  are  required  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  my  view  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  provide  funds  for  their  sup- 
port. This  I  will  do,  but  I  wish  to  make 
it  emphatically  clear,  however,  that  sup- 
port of  similar  measures  in  the  past  and 
support  of  the  pending  measure  now  has 
not  and  does  not  reflect  approval  on  my 
part  of  the  policies  and  decisions  that 
have  led  to  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
in  its  current  proportions.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  Is  my  view  that  commitment  of 
UjS.  combat  forces  to  Vietnam  was  a  se- 
rious mistake,  and  will  prove  to  be,  in  my 
view,  a  historic  mistake,  that  has  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  the  dan- 
ger of  a  major  war. 

Support  of  our  troops  in  battle  Is  one 
thing;  approval  of  national  policies  and 
decisions  which  put  them  there  Is  quite 
another.  Some  may  regard  this  as  a 
narrow,  legalistic  distinction.  1  do  not; 
and  I  am  pleased  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  imanlmously  determined 
that  it  should  not  be  so  Interpreted. 
What  has  been  done  has  been  done. 

I  will  not  support  an  amendment  to 
repeal  the  resolution  of  1964.  We  can  no 
more  repeal  what  has  been  done  than  we 
can  turn  the  sun  back  in  Its  course.  I 
will  not  support  an  amendment  to  oppose 
sending  draftees  to  Vietnam.  Draftees 
are  already  there.  Such  an  amendment 
to  prevent  the  sending  of  replacements 
would,  in  my  view,  be  unfair  to  the  men 
already  serving  there. 

Let  it  b(;  understood  that  I  support 
and  support  strongly  the  poidlng  meas- 
ure. We  cannot  be  niggardly  in  supply- 
ing the  materiel  that  our  forces  need  to 
•ccompllsh  their  mission  and  to  do  so 
with  mliUmimi  danger  to  themselves. 

I  voice  my  deep  concern  at  this  time, 
not  with  any  idea  that  the  calendar  can 
be  reversed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing criticism,  but  in  the  hope  that 
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a  review  of  the  past  and  a  searching  pub- 
lic analysis  and  debate  of  the  present 
may  possibly  be  of  some  help  in  shaping 
the  momentous  decisions  in  the  days  and 
months  ahead.  The  re«x)nslblllty  of  a 
U.S.  Senator  and  the  dictates  of  con- 
science impel  me  to  participate  in  this 
discussion  and  to  express  these  views. 
Public  discussion  is  essential  in  a  free 
society. 

Statements  have  been  made  here 
earlier  today  to  the  effect  that  this  de- 
bate would  be  an  aid  to  the  enemy.  I 
recall  that  when  the  previous  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  before  the  Senate  last  Au- 
gust, the  Junior  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee,  and  sdso  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, invited  debate.  Unfortunately, 
in  my  view,  the  Senate  did  not  respond 
to  his  invitation.  I  fault  myself  in  that 
regard. 

Debate  Is  necessary  for  our  democratic 
processes.  A  government  conducted 
under  such  a  systan  must  be  conducted, 
In  the  main.  In  public.  Democracy  may 
have  its  weaknesses.  I  believe  It  was  the 
late,  great  Winston  Churchill  who  said 
that  democracy  is  the  worst  form  of  gov- 
ernment except  any  other  kind.  That 
may  not  be  an  accurate  quotation.  This 
is  a  hazard  that  democracies  always  face. 

An  interesting  observation  was  made 
to  me  in  this  regard  last  week  when  the 
delegation  was  here  from  the  Mexican 
Congress  on  an  interparhamentary  ex- 
change mission.  One  of  them  listened 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
In  the  evening  thereafter  he  made  a  sig- 
nificant remark  to  me.  He  said.  "This 
could  occur  only  in  a  great  and  free 
society." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  for  the 
Communist  world  to  know.  I  am  pleased 
for  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who 
may  not  be  pleased  with  their  lot  to 
know  that  there  is  one  place  in  the 
world  where  the  most  critical  issues  can 
be  the  subject  of  free  debate.  Yes;  this 
is  necessary  in  our  democratic  society. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  public  under- 
standing of  the  Issues  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  now 
holding  public  hearings  on  the  overall 
questions  of  policy  involved  in  Vietnam. 
In  my  view,  both  these  hearings  and  this 
debate  are  in  the  national  interest. 

I  wish  to  advert  to  the  question  that 
approval  of  the  pending  bill  is  not  tanta- 
mount to  approval  of  the  policies  in 
southeast  Asia.  I  do  so  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  when  Secretary  Rusk 
was  last  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  testifying  in  support  of 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  request,  he 
was  asked.  I  believe  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  if  a  vote  for  that  bill 
could  be  or  would  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proval of  the  policies  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  Secretary  demurred  and  said  he 
would  not  like  to  answer  that  question 
"just  now."  I  am  not  attempting  to 
quote  him  exactly,  but  at  any  rate  he 
deferred  his  answer. 

So  it  is  pertinent  to  make  the  point 
and  to  make  it  clear.  Prom  the  Rbcord 
It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  a  Senator 
can  vote  for  this  measure,  and  have  it 


understood  that  he  is  voting  for  a  specific 
bill  and  only  that. 

Prom  the  beginning  I  have  had  serl- 
ous  reservations  about  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. The  publicly  stated  objective  ot 
our  policy  as  being  designed  to  secure 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the  right 
to  determine  their  own  destiny  without 
outside  Interference  is,  of  course,  fully 
desirable,  if  possible  and  feasible,  but  I 
have  not  and  do  not  believe  that  the 
ITolicies  and  programs  followed  offered  or 
offer  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  achiev- 
ing this  objective  at  bearable  cost  and 
without  posing  potentially  disastrous 
consequences  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
free  world.  It  is  easy  to  coin  or  repeat 
slogans  like  "victory"  and  "standhig  up 
to  the  Commimlsts." 

One  can  enjoy  wrapping  the  flag  about 
himself  and  enjoy  a  chauvinistic  exer- 
cise, but  it  is  much  more  dlfBcult  to  de- 
vise and  Implement  programs  for  ap- 
plication to  the  conditions  existing  in 
Vietnam  which  offer  realistic  hopes  of 
converting  such  slogans  into  a  workable 
poUcy  that  is  fully  consistent  with  our 
national  interest. 

I  have  r^jeatedly  voiced  my  reserva- 
tions about  the  course  of  events  in  Viet- 
nam. When  President  Eisenhower  un- 
dertook our  Initial  commitment  I  coun- 
seled against  it. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
did  likewise,  and  I  Joined  him  in  debate 
in  1954,  as  the  Record  will  show. 

I  strongly  advised  President  Kennedy 
against  broadening  and  deepening  that 
commitment.  I  have  frequently  urged 
President  Johnson  and  his  Cabinet  mem- 
bers to  avoid  a  wider  war. 

Until  late  1964,  I  confined  my  state- 
ments to  direct  communication  and  to 
sessions  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunittee  in  the  main.  I  say  now 
that  I  should  have  been  speaking  out 
publicly  more  than  I  did.  I  feel  a  share 
of  responsibility  in  that  regard.  I  fol- 
lowed this  course  in  deference  to  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  a  feeling  that  strident  pub- 
lic opposition  and  dissent  to  policies  al- 
ready publicly  proclaimed  might  in  some 
degree  lessen  whatever  chance  there  was 
for  effectiveness  of  such  policies.  Upon 
reflection,  I  have  concluded  that  this 
was  a  mistake  and  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
speak  out  publicly  more  often  and  sooner 
than  I  did. 

Legislative  support  of  what  must  be 
done  to  meet  national  commitments 
neither  implies  approved  of  unwise  pol- 
icies nor  negates  my  responsibility  to 
voice  apprehension  about  present  policy. 
An  analysis  of  the  present  situation 
and  a  consideration  of  the  future  require 
a  review  of  the  past. 

Our  direct  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
may  be  said  to  have  started  with  the  fall 
of  Dlenblenphu  in  1954.  Of  course  we 
were  involved  before  then,  but  our  role 
theretofore  was  in  support  of  the  French 
to  whom  we  gave  massive  economic  and 
materiel  support.  As  I  recall,  our  sup- 
port of  the  French  In  their  efforts  in 
Vietnam  amounted  to  some  $2  billion. 

After  7  years  of  war  to  which  they 
committed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troops,  and  despite  our  logistic  support. 
Uie  French  suffered  a  costly  defeat.  The 
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French  learned,  or  at  least  were  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  massive  military  op- 
erations conducted  thousands  of  miles 
from  their  shores  in  the  jmigles  and  rice 
paddies  of  southeast  Asia  are  not  the 
answer  to  a  problem  that  was  and  still 
is  to  a  large  degree  political,  Ideological, 
cultural,  economic,  religious,  and  racial 
in  nature.  i 

Much  is  said  about  th^  necessity  of 
meeting  our  national  commitments,  up- 
holding our  national  honor,  and  protect- 
ing vital  national  interests.  Of  coxirse, 
we  must  do  these  things.  Mr.  President. 
But  having  said  so,  we  must  define  and 
understand  the  commitments  that  na- 
tional honor  requires  us  to  meet,  from 
both  a  legal  and  moral  standpoint.  And 
in  determining  our  vital  national  inter- 
ests we  must  do  so  in  context  with  our 
many  worldwide  responsiWlitles ;  we  must 
avoid  becoming  mesmerleed  by  slogans 
and  by  commitments  that  do  not  exist; 
and  we  must  achieve  a  balanced  posture 
that  recognizes  our  limitations  as  well  as 
our  strength. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the  na- 
ture of  our  legal  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Following  the  Geneva  aocords  of  1954, 
to  which  we  did  not  subscribe  but  which 
we  agreed  to  recognize  attd  support,  the 
Eisenhower  administratipn  made  the 
crucial  decision  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
dropped  by  the  defeated,  withdrawing 
French  and  to  shoulder  the  responsibility 
for  promoting  economic  and  political  sta- 
bility and  preserving  ord^  in  this  iso- 
lated area  of  the  world  wh^ch  was  teem- 
ing with  turmoil.  i 

That  was  our  first  big  mistake.  How 
foolish  we  were  to  undertake  a  burden 
which  the  French,  who  were  far  more 
knowledgeable  of  this  are*  than  we,  had, 
after  7  years  of  war,  with  an  anny  of 
400.000  men,  found  an  alihbst  impossible 
undertaking.  ; 

And  so,  in  October  1954.  in  a  letter 
from  President  Eisenhower  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Government  of  the  United 
States  made  what,  along  with  the  obliga- 
tions we  undertook  under  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  consti- 
tutes our  formal  commliment  to  Viet- 
nam. President  Eisenhower  offered  U.S. 
aid  "'to  assist  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam in  devel(H)lng  and  maintaining  a 
strong,  viable  state,  capable  of  resisting 
attempted  subversion  through  military 
means."  i 

In  this  letter.  President  Elsenhower 
niadelt  clear  that  such  aid  would  be 
condit^dnal  upon  assurane^s  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  "as  to  the 

-'Standards  of  performance  It  would  be 
able  to  maintain  in  the  ervent  such  aid 
were  suppUed."  He  added,  significantly: 
"the  Government  of  the  United  States 
expects  that  this  aid  will  Ije  met  by  per- 

,  formance  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  in  undertaking  needed  re- 
forms." 

*•  In  addition  to  the  unllnteral  oommlt- 
5»ent  contained  In  President  Elsen- 
hower's letter,  the  United  States  Incurred 
certain  obligations  under  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Tj-eaty  and  Pro- 
tocol which  was  negotiated  in  September 
l»54,  and  which  went  into  effect  in  Feb- 


ruary 1955.    Article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  provides  as  follows: 

1.  Bach  Party  recognlme  that  aggreaalon  by 
mMuu  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  para^aph  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  CXnincll  of  the 
United  NaUons. 

a.  If.  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  InvlolabUlty  or  the  integrity  o<  Uie  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  In  the  treaty  area 
or  of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  cff  this  Article 
from  time  to  time  apply  la  threatened  In  any 
way  other  than  by  armed  attack  or  la  affected 
or  threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  immediately  In  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense. 

3.  It  Is  vmderstood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  terrltof7  so  designated 
shall  be  taken  except  at  the  Invitation  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  government  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  pledge  action  In  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  procedures 
to  meet  "aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack"  against  any  of  the  parties  or  cer- 
tain other  States  in  the  treaty  area — in- 
cluding South  Vlettuim.  The  Parties 
agree — to  do  what? — to  consult  Immedi- 
ately to  determine  such  measures  as 
should  be  taken  to  meet  any  threat  other 
than  by  armed  attack. 

Pursuant  to  the  Presidential  letter  of 
1954,  the  United  States  proceeded  to  ex- 
tend aid  to  South  Vietnam.  This  aid 
consisted  of  economic  aid  and  military 
supplies  and  equiimient  together  with 
funds  to  support  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary estahlisliment.  U.S.  mllitai7  per- 
sonnel were  limited  to  small  numbers 
whose  mission  was  to  assist  in  training 
the  Vietnamese  army  and  directing  ad- 
ministration of  the  aid  program. 

Tills  surangement  continued  for  sev- 
eral years.  From  time  to  time,  optimis- 
tic statements  were  Issued  about  the 
solid  progress  being  made  in  development 
of  the  economy  and  development  of  the 
Vietnam  army.  For  example,  in  May 
1957.  a  Joint  statement  issued  from  the 
White  House  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  by 
President  Diem  noted  that: 

In  leas  than  3  years  a  chaotic  situation 
resulting  from  years  of  war  had  been 
changed  Into  one  of  progress  and  stability. 
Ck>noemed  was  expressed  o\ex  the  buildup  of 
military  forces  In  North  Vietnam  and  It  was 
agreed  that  aggression  or  subversion  threat- 
ening the  political  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  would  be  considered  as 
endangering  peace  and  stability. 

That  is  as  far  as  this  joint  statement 
went. 

During  this  period  which,  by  compari- 
son, now  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
relative  calm,  however,  it  appeared  nec- 
essary to  continue  to  provide  more  and 
more  in  the  way  of  aid  to  maintain  the 
Diem  regime.  Statements  about  prog- 
ress proved  to  be  illusory.    And  by  1959 


it  was  obvious  that  the  situation  was  get- 
ting worse  instead  of  better. 

In  April  1959,  In  an  address  at  Gettys- 
burg College.  President  Elsenhower  re- 
viewed the  then  current  situation  and 
concluded  that  South  Vietnt^n  was  in- 
capable of  meeting  unaided  the  threat 
of  aggression  and  subversion.  He  re- 
iterated the  domino  theory  and  justified 
the  extension  of  military  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic assistance  as  in  our  own  natloruU 
interests.  Aid  was  continued  and  in- 
creased. 

But  despite  increased  aid,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  became  less 
stable,  its  economy  weaker.  Subversion 
became  more  widespread,  with  the  Vlet- 
cong  holding  and  openly  controlling  sub- 
stantial segments  of  the  comitry.  Thus 
was  the  situation  upon  the  change  In 
administrations  in  January  1961. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  First,  may  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  would  prefer  hot  to 
be  interrupted?  If  so,  I  shall  wait  unttt 
he  has  concluded  his  speech. 

Mr.  GORS.  I  have  no  preference;  I 
am  happy  to  accommodate  the  SensOor 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  quickly  most  of  the 
Senator's  address.  I  believe  he  is  mak- 
ing an  extremely  Important  statement 
today,  one  which  reflects  the  sentiment 
of  many  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Among  other  things,  he  has  pointed  out 
that  because  of  his  own  feeling  alxmt. 
the  problems  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  the  administration,  It  was  the  better 
part  of  discretion  not  to  speak  out  until 
near  the  end  of  1964.  I  think  that  re- 
flects the  course  of  action  that  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  taking. 
The  fact  that  other  Senators  have  not 
yet  spoken  out  on  this  issue  is  no  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  they  do  not  have 
deep  apprehensions  and  misgivings  about 
the  course  that  the  United  States  is  fol- 
lowing. ' 

Before  the  Senator  leaves  that  part 
of  his  speech 

Mr.  GOI^E.  If  I  may  interrupt,  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  that  point 
briefly. 

Although  I  hold  myself  culpable  for 
reluctance  to  speak  out.  I  do  not  wish 
to  crlUclze  other  Senators  in  that  regard, 
In  extenuation,  however,  I  should  like 
to  suggest 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  want  to 
imply  any  criticism  either. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  suggest  that  it  is  the 
imminent  threat  of  a  third  world  war, 
as  I  interpret  events,  which  has  dis- 
turbed me;  and,  I  dare  say,  It  is  the  Im- 
minence ofytfiis  threat  which  is  causing 
more  and/nore  Senators  to  exi>ress  their 
views  publicly. 

Unless  the  threat  of  such  a  cat«MStrophe 
bestirs  men  to  action,  and  unless  men's 
souls  are  aroused  by  these  events,  wlmt 
on  earth  could  arouse  them  to  action 
and  impel  them  to  take  a  position  which 
for  the  moment  may  be  impopular  with  a 
great  many  people? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator's  observation.    He  has 
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been  speaking  about  the  critical  period 
after  1954,  when  the  French  effort  In  this 
same  area  ended  in  failure. 

The  Seiuttor  will  recall  that  In  the 
spring  of  1954,  when  the  French  collapse 
appeared  imminent,  the  late  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  DuUes,  felt  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  send  American  forces  into  that 
area  to  see  if  we  could  turn  back  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  forces  and  resolve  the  military 
decision  on  the  side  of  the  French 
against  the  Communist  forces. 

President  Elsenhower  believed  that 
should  not  be  done  unless  we  could  ob- 
tain the  cooi)eratlon  of  the  British,  who 
were  then  headed  by  Prime  Minister 
Churchill. 

Frequently  we  hear  people  argue  that 
we  are  In  southeast  Asia  lest  we  repeat 
the  errors  that  were  made  at  Munich 
when  the  Western  Powers  failed  to  stand 
up  to  Hitler.  The  voice  that  sounded 
most  clearly  In  1938.  at  the  time  of  the 
Munich  crisis,  In  a  caH  for  firm  action 
against  Hitler  was  the  voice  of  Winston 
Churchill.  Yet,  it  was  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  who  counseled  agsdnst  Amer- 
ican Intervention  In  French  Indochina 
In  1954. 

Anthony  Eden  writes  of  this  period 
that  Winston  Churchill  firmly  believed 
that  the  British  would  be  doing  the 
Americans  a  great  Injustice  If  they  gave 
any  encouragement  whatever  to  the 
sending  of  American  troops  into  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Does  the  Senator  not  think  it  signifi- 
cant that  the  one  man  who  stands  out 
in  our  mind  as  having  been  right  at 
the  time  of  the  Munich  crisis  in  1938  did 
not  see  any  ptuullel  between  that  situa- 
tion and  the  sending  of  American  troops 
into  French  Indochina  in  1954? 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Churchill  was  very  knowledgeable  of 
conditions  In  both  Ehu-ope  and  southeast 
Asia.  Those  conditions  are  in  contrast. 
In  many  respects — political  conditions, 
governmental  structures,  social  organi- 
lation.  terrain,  divergence  in  economics, 
in  industrialization,  and  political  sophis- 
tication. Indeed,  there  has  never  been 
a  nation  of  Vietnam.  I  shall  not  get 
into  a  description  of  Vietnam  in  reply 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  showing  his  usual 
perspicacity  when  he  drew  a  distinction 
rather  than  a  parallel. 

Mr.  McOOVKRN.  Mr.  President,  it 
teems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  that 
may  have  led  us  astray  in  southeast 
Asia  is  that  we  have  drawn  the  wrong 
leanns  and  interpretations  frwn  pre- 
vious historical  situations.  It  is  argued 
by  some  who  most  ardently  defend  our 
present  position  in  southeast  Asia  that 
we  are  trying  to  contain  the  threat  of 
Chinese  communism  in  that  part  of  the 
world  in  the  same  way  that  we  were  con- 
taining Russian  Communist  belligerents 
in  Western  Eur(H)e  after  World  War  n. 
I  believe  the  two  situations  are  vastly 
different. 

Mr.  GORE.  Some  have  become  so  ob- 
Msaed  and  pleased  with  the  success  of 
the  Marshall  plan  in  the  contaimnent 
of  communism  in  Western  Europe  that 
they  seek  to  apply  that  remedy  world- 
wide, when  European  conditions  do  not 
prevail  In  southeast  Asia. 


Mr.  McOOVERN.    Is  It  not  correct 

that,  If  we  were  to  follow  In  southeast 
Asia  the  same  course  that  we  pursued  In 
checking  the  spread  of  Soviet  Russian 
power  in  Western  Europe  20  years  ago, 
it  would  involve  the  active  sui^x>rt  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  Britain, 
France,  West  Germany.  Italy,  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  plus  the  principal 
countries  of  Asia.  India,  Japan,  Paki- 
stan, and  others?  This  would  parallel 
the  collective  security  arrangements  to 
check  the  possible  threat  of  Chinese 
Communist  power  in  that  area  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  we  had  an  air- 
tight collective  security  arrangement 
thrown  around  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1945? 

Is  It  not  true  that  we  have  moved  Into 
southeast  Asia  largely  on  a  unilateral 
basis,  and  that  we  are  following  a  policy 
that  has  very  little  support,  either  in  Asia 
or  in  Western  Europe,  and,  in  fact,  has 
the  active  exposition  or.  at  least,  the 
grave  doubt  of  other  great  countries  In 
Asia  and  In  Western  Europe? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago,  a  basic  ajid  grievous  error  In 
our  policy  is  that,  in  a  unilateral  man- 
ner, we  violate  the  collective  security 
principle  which  we  endorsed  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

Mr.  President.  I  return  now  to  a  brief 
history  of  our  commitments  to  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Kennedy  administration  embraced 
and  expanded  the  policy  of  military  and 
economic  aid  inherited  from  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  Secretary  Rusk 
announced  increased  military  assistance 
on  May  4,  1961.  On  the  next  day  then 
Vice  President  Johnson  went  to  Vietnam 
and  on  May  13  a  Joint  statement  issued 
In  Saigon  announced  additional  meas- 
ures "to  extend  and  build  upon  existing 
programs  of  military  and  economic  aid." 
Upon  his  return.  Vice  President  Johnson 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Cc«nmittee  and  explained  that  no 
commitment  had  been  made  to  send  UJS. 
combat  forces  to  South  Vietnam. 

Now,  upon  the  return  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent HxJKPHKXT.  I  shall  suggest  to  the 
committee  that  he  be  invited  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  We  should  know  what  com- 
mitments he  has  made — what  public 
commitments  have  been  made,  what  pri- 
vate commitments,  if  any,  have  been 
made,  and  the  authority  by  which  he 
made  them. 

I  do  not  speak  critically  in  this  sense. 
I  assume  that  whatever  commitments  he 
has  made  have  been  upon  authorization 
of  President  Johnson.  But  in  line  with 
my  deeply  held  feeling  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
regarding  this  all -important  question  of 
war  or  peace.  Vice  President  JluKpmizY 
should  appear  promptly  upon  his  return. 

In  October  1961.  a  visit  by  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor  resulted  In  a  decision  to 
bolster  still  further  the  military  strength 
of  Vietnam.  In  December  1961.  in  an 
exchange  of  letters  with  President  Diem, 
President  Kennedy  pledged  to  "promptly 
increase  our  assistance  to  your  defense 
efforts." 


Please  note.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
was  an  Incretuse  of  our  assistance  to  the 
defense  efforts  of  the  VietnsAiese  them- 
selves. 

Increased  military  and  economic  aid 
failed  to  halt  the  slippage.  A  "strategic 
hamlet"  program  for  local  paciflcatloa 
was  very  costly  but  ineffective.  When  I 
was  in  Vietnam,  I  visited  some  of  these 
strategic  villages.  I  came  back  and  re- 
ported to  my  Government  my  assess- 
ment that  this  was  a  costly  program  that 
was  doomed  to  falliure.  It  failed  misera- 
bly; but  it  cost  heavily. 

It  became  obvious  that  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  and  that  only  the 
U.S.  presence  and  support  kept  it  in  of- 
fice at  all.  Religious  controversy  and 
riots  brought  crisis  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  conditions  contained  in  President 
Eisenhower's  letter  of  1954  had  clearly 
not  been  met.  Reforms  had  not  been 
accomplished. 

President  Kennedy  was  moved  to  com- 
ment on  this  aspect  of  the  situation  on  a 
television  interview  of  September  2, 1963. 
He  stated: 

I  don't  think  that  unlen  a  greater  effort 
!■  made  by  the  Oovemment  to  win  popular 
support  that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there. 
In  the  final  analysis,  It  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  onea  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  ad- 
visers, but  they  have  to  win  It — the  pe<^l« 
of  Vietnam — against  the  Communists.  We 
are  prepared  to  continue  to  assist  them,  but 
I  don't  think  that  the  war  can  be  won  un- 
less the  people  support  the  effort,  and.  In 
my  opinion.  In  the  last  a  months  the  Oov- 
emment has  gotton  out  of  touch  with  tlM 
people. 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  this  and  a 
subsequent  TV  Interview  filmed  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  1963.  President  Kennedy  en- 
dorsed the  so-called  domino  theory  and 
made  clear  his  view  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  but  he 
also  made  it  clear  that  stability  and 
order  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves  were 
a  prerequisite  to  victory. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
address  a  few  remariu  to  the  "domino 
theory." 

I  recall  that  when  the  Communist 
apparatus  was  being  fastened  upon 
Cuba,  many  statements  were  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  television  and 
radio,  in  the  press,  and  on  the  public 
platforms,  to  the  effect  that  if  Cuba  fell 
under  communism,  one  after  another, 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  might 
have  the  Iron  Curtain  folded  about 
them.  I  entertained  such  concern  my- 
self, though  I  never  made  such  state- 
ments. I  wondered  if  it  might  follow. 
Many  of  us  felt  uncertain  about   it. 

But  what  do  we  find  now?  The  mis- 
ery, the  suffering  and  the  want,  the 
suppression  which  communism  baa 
brought  to  Cuba  is  building  resistance  to 
communism  in  other  Latin  American 
countries.  The  domino  theory  did  not 
work. 

The  subsequent  overthrow  and  assas- 
sination of  Diem  did  not  produce  either 
reform  or  stability. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  Uke  to  pursue 
ft  little  further  the  Senator's  analogy  of 
the  domino  theory  in  Cuba,  sis  he  would 
draw  an  analogy  to  the  domino  theory 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  was 
attempting  to  draw  an  analogy. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  parallel;  would 
that  be  better? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
even  Intended  that.  I  had  previously 
releiTed  to  the  fact  that  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  had  seemed  to  endorse 
the  domino  theory,  and  then  I  had  re- 
ferred to  it  again,  and  it  came  to  my 
mind  that  there  were  Instances  in 
wlilch  the  domino  theory  had  not  worked. 
Cuba  came  immediately  to  mind.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  an  analogy,  but  I 
am  willing  to  discuss  it  in  that  context. 

Mr.  McQEE.  To  begin  with,  the 
dominoes  would  become  a  little  wet. 

Starting  with  Cuba,  we  were  able, 
with  naval  patrol  and  fiitmer  economic 
policies  on  our  own  part,  ahd  the  firming 
up  of  the  backbones  of  some  of  our 
friends  in  the  OAS,  I  think,  to  make  It 
considerably  more  difficult  for  Mr. 
Castro  to  spread  his  doctrine.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  merely  abandoning  the 
situation,  leaving  it  alone,  or  letting  the 
rest  of  the  people  do  it  themselves. 

The  reason  I  raise  the  point  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  that  there 
is  a  good  bit  of  the  same  element  present 
in  Vietnam.  If  there  is  someone  there 
who  is  in  the  position  to  take  the  lead, 
we  shall  find  the  same  firming  up  of 
the  willingness  and  the  disposition  not 
to  knuckle  under,  not  to  surrender,  not 
to  roll  over  and  play  deM,  under  the 
pressures  that  may  be  coming  in  from 
the  north. 

Further,  I  think  Cuba  would  be  a  better 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  not  let- 
ting this  sort  of  disease,  this  falling  of 
Uie  first  domino,  knock  oyer  the  rest  of 
the  elements  on  the  board. 

Mr.  GORE.  First,  let  it  be  understood, 
I  believe  it  would  be  regrettable  for  the 
first  domino  to  fall.  I  do  not  believe  that 
communism  in  South  Vietnam  would 
be  a  disaster  for  the  United  States,  but 
it  would  l>e  most  undesiraible.  So  I  Join 
the  Senator  in  opposition  to  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  fixing  its  grip  on  South 
Vietnam.  But  there  again,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  of  the  domiao  in  Cuba,  it 
might  get  a  little  wet  tunn(bllng  to  Indo- 
nesia or  to  the  Philippines.! 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  become  a  little 
mesmerized  with  these  terms,  and  that 
they  may  not  always  l>e  applicable.  That 
is  perhaps  one  resison  why  I  was  reluctant 
to  say  I  was  drawing  an  analogy. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's point.  If  I  may  return  to  south- 
east Asia,  however,  and  the  domino 
theory,  perhaps  we  need  t»  think  up  a 
new  name  for  it.  "Domino  theory"  has 
become  a  dirty  word,  or  an  expression 
open  to  criticism.  But  whatever  we  may 
call  it,  small  countries  being  forced  to 
accommodate  their  positioaxs  and  policies 
to  an  overwhelming  giant  near  their 
borders,  because  their  neigihbors  collapse, 
is  what  is  about  to  happen  in  southeast 
Asia.  If  we  want  to  call  it  the  domino 
Owory,  let  us  deal  with  it  as  the  domino 
theory,  and  then  we  can  discuss  the 
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domino  theory  as  sipplylng  to  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  might  be  equally. 
though  perhaps  inaccurately,  described 
by  another  term  with  which  so  many 
people  have  become  fascinated,  namely 
"sphere  of  Infiuence." 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  happen  to  buy 
the  sphere  of  influence  theory  either, 
but  I  believe  that  there  is  much  concern 
over  abandoning  this  ariea  because  of 
the  disproportionate  capabilities  in  sheer 
power  between  the  small  Independent 
countries  in  southeast  Asia  on  the  one 
hand  and  China  alone  on  the  other.  It  Is 
quite  unlike  Cuba,  In  the  Caribbean, 
where  an  ovenwhelming  force  still 
remains,  that  otAhe  United  States.  The 
issue  there  Is^ft  comijarable  force  which 
would  not  penA  Russia,  through  Cuba, 
or  China,  thrSt^h  Cuba,  to  move  very 
far  on  whatever  theory  we  may  wish  to 
consider  it. 

But,  in  southeast  Asia,  there  is  no  force 
commensurate  with  the  great  land  mass 
potential  of  China.  For  that  reason,  I 
believe  that  we  have  to  weigh  the 
prospect  that  faces  Cambodia,  Thailand, 
Burma — and  Indonesia.  Indonesia  be- 
comes an  Interesting  case  in  point,  be- 
cause it  was  a  case  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists really  overreaching  many  of 
their  own  dimensions  too  fast  and  too 
soon.  We  should  go  slow  in  dismissing 
the  concept  that  the  fall  of  one  nation 
only  delays  momentarily  the  fall  of  the 
next,  the  next,  and  then  the  next  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  This  has  historically 
been  the  pattern  of  power  politics  In  this 
area  of  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  wotild  mind  If  I 
addressed  some  remarks  to  the 
Indonesian  situation  to  which  he  made 
reference? 

Mr.  McGEE.  No.  I  believe  it  would 
contribute  to  this  dialog. 

Mr.  GORE.  More  or  less  parentheti- 
cally, I  believe  it  is  important  to  keep  In 
mind  that,  as  the  Senator  Indicated,  the 
upheaval  in  Indonesia  may  have  been  in 
consequence  of  the  Communists  over- 
reaching themselves.  That  is,  in  my 
view,  partly  correct. 

But.  there  was  another  factor.  The 
United  States  continued  aid  to  Indonesia 
imder  the  most  difficult  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances. One  of  the  most  difficult 
speeches  I  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  sup- 
port of  continuation  of  aid  to  Indonesia 
after  Mr.  Sukarno  had  publicly  told  the 
United  States  to  take  its  \dd  and  go  to 
hell.  But,  I  was  advised,  as  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  were  advised,  that  in  the  view 
of  our  Government,  a  confrontation  be- 
tween the  local  Communists  in  Indo- 
nesia— called,  I  believe,  the  PKI— and 
the  military  was  Inevitable,  that  al- 
though the  military  leaders  were  not 
particularly  alined  with  the  United 
States,  they  were  anti-Communist  and. 
therefore,  it  was  In  our  national  interest 
to  maintain  liaison  through  aid  and 
otherwise. 

Congress,  fortunately,  supported  the 
administration  in  that  policy.  When  the 
confrontation  came,  it  came  in  an  awk- 
ward way.    The  Senator  has  aptly  de- 


scribed it  as  an  overreaching  by  the 
Communists. 

The  Communists  Intended  to  assassi- 
nate all  the  military  leaders.  They  did 
succeed  in  assassinating  several,  but  they 
missed  some.  Out  of  this  upheaval  has 
come  the  emergence  of  the  military  lead-  * 
ers,  many  of  whom  received  their  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  They  are  not 
alined  with  the  United  States.  They 
are,  however,  asserting  an  Indonesian  in- 
dependence and  the  Iclnd  of  government 
suited  to  their  own  people  and  their  pur- 
poses. But  they  are  anti-Communist. 
What  more  can  we  ask?  We  ask  no 
more.  When  I  am  asked,  as  I  tun  fre- 
quently and  critically,  why  I  support  and 
have  supported  foreign  aid  programs  for 
Indonesia,  I  am  pleased  to  cite  this  ex- 
ample, in  which  I  believe  our  aid  has 
been  fully  Justified. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  for 
this  parenthetical  reference  to  a  matter 
to  which  he  had  alluded. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Not  at  all.  The  fact  is 
that  I.  too,  stanchly  supported  all  of 
our  programs  in  Indonesia.  We  cannot 
afford  to  change  our  foreign  pwlicy  be- 
cause we  are  angry  at  some  individual 
who  is  the  head  of  a  coimtry.  And  our 
foreign  policy  must  therefore  be  prem- 
ised on  that  basis.  He  will  not  always 
be  there.  But  the  people  will  be.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  some  static  raised  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  In  respect  to  helping 
a  country  headed  by  someone  like 
Sukarno,  but  I  believe  we  see  now  that 
there  is  substantial  evidence  of  making 
one  pwlicy  and  continuing  that  policy, 
and  recognizing  that  heads  of  state  are 
mortals,  and  will  eventually  pass  on,  but 
the  people  as  a  whole  will  still  be  there. 
I  Iselieve  that  Indonesia  becomes  another  - 
case  in  point  in  terms  of  our  support  for 
the  kind  of  stance  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  Independence  of  In- 
donesia, of  Vietnam,  of  Cambodia,  of 
Malaysia,  to  tak%  firm  root. 

Much  as  I  am  unhappy  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  heavy  military  complexion 
in  some  of  these  countries,  we  csmnot 
but  wish  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
win  their  Independence  suid  develop 
{dong  paths  of  their  own  choosing.  That 
is  what  is  at  stake  now.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son why  I  cannot  understand  the  mis- 
givings which  are  being  expressed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  from  time  to  time 
concerning  America's  position  in  Viet- 
nam. Any  casual  glance  at  the  vast  sub- 
continent of  Asia,  it  seems  to  me.  tells  its 
own  story  In  history  and  is  a  ccmtem- 
porary  fact  of  our  time.  We  do  not  need 
to  argue  that  some  of  the  critics  else- 
where and  in  the  Senate  do  not  read  the 
history  books.  They  need  only  to  read 
the  newsi>apers  to  see  what  has  happened 
in  our  time. 

Here  we  have  a  great  land  mass  domi- 
nated overwhelmingly  by  one  major 
power.  I  beUeve  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  shares  this  position  because 
my  first  baptism  in  that  part  of  the 
world  was  with  him,  and  I  sat  at  his  feet, 
he  was  my  professor  in  1959  when  we 
first  visited  India,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam 
when  Diem  was  still  alive — but  many  of 
us  have  been  hoping  for  many  years  that 
India  would  be  the  great  "makewait"  for 
China.    Nehru,  as  he  made  it  clear  the 
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day  we  visited  him,  was  not  of  that  mind, 
but  a  "sQueegee"  effect  was  beginning. 
We  thought  that  Japan  might  have 
checked  China,  or  that  Japcui  might  have 
been  a  balancing  force  for  China.  But 
we  have  not  trusted  Japan.  What  are 
we  confronted  with  now  In  the  wake  of 
these  great,  vast,  deeply  moving  changes 
'  In  the  wake  of  World  War  n  In  the  small 
countries  such  as  Burma,  Thailand, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  those 
which  stretch  on  out  into  the  South 
Padflc?  They  really  are  at  the  mercy 
of  an  imbalanced,  predominantly  main- 
land Chinese  continent.  India  Is  In  no 
position,  however,  to  move  south,  to  try 
to  maintain  the  balance,  even  though 
Nehru  in  his  last  years  was  beglimlng  to 
talk  in  terms  of  India  being  like  the 
United  SUtes  In  its  earlier  history,  except 
as  relates  to  aggression.  Whether  he 
should  have  reconstructed  his  thoughts 
in  terms  of  some  kind  of  bcdance  of 
power  In  Asia,  I  do  not  follow  the  critics 
who  say  we  have  no  business  there,  that 
we  must  get  out  of  there,  that  we  must 
have  some  kind  of  orderly  withdrawal 
plan.  What  will  happen  to  the  little 
countries  there?  Does  the  Senator 
argue  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  inde- 
pendent? Does  the  Senator  argue  thi^t 
they  would  rather  be  under  the  wing  of 
mainland  China? 

What  Is  the  case  that  can  be  made  for 
pulling  out  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
after  we,  as  the  victors  In  World  War 
n— really  the  victors,  Mr.  President- 
were  the  only  ones  left,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  a  devastating  war.  with  suffi- 
cient policing  power,  to  try  to  put  the 
pieces  back  together  again? 

Prance  and  England  pulled  out.  The 
Dutch  pulled  out.  Even  the  old  forces 
that  had  existed  there  and  had  con- 
tributed to  the  stabilization  of  some  of 
the  elements  out  there,  were  gone.  Only 
we  were  in  a  posjtlgn  to  do  something. 

We  tried  to  otory  on  with  a  stabUlsa- 
tlon  of  that  yflne.     We  gave-  India  our 
backing  whei^^e  was  put  to  a  show- 
crisis  with  China.     The 
back. 

article  on  which  one  can 
base  the  argument  that  If  we  were  to 
pull  out.  everything  wUl  settle  down, 
when  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  there 
has  been  a  concerted  move  outward,  to 
disturb  the  balance  of  Asia.  If  we  may  use 
that  unfortimate  expression? 

Mr.  aORE.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  given  a  very  able  treatise  on  geo- 
poUtlcs  In  a  vast  portion  of  the  world. 
He  has  referred  to  numerous  situations 
In  his  eloquent  statement. 

He  will  recall  the  evening  when heand 
I,  in  the  company  of  our  wives,  were  with 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  In  New  Delhi.  I 
WOTder  if  he  recalls  that  during  the 
course  of  that  evening,  the  able  and  great 
Prime  Minister  on  three  occasions  made 
the  remark:  "When  China  Is  strong. 
China  Is  aggressive."  Does  the  Senator 
recall  that  statement  by  the  Prime 
Minister? 
Mr.  McOES.  Yes;  I  recall  It. 
Mr.  OORE.  The  emergence  of  China 
as  a  world  power  is  one  of  the  significant 
events  of  all  time.  The  threat  of  China 
to  world  peace,  to  world  stability,  is  felt 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world.    Indeed.  I 
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know  of  no  nation  more  aware  of  It  or 
which,  in  my  opinion.  Is  more  apprehen- 
sive about  it.  than  the  Soviet  Union  her- 
self. The  acquisition  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons by  China  is  another  event  of 
monumental  proportions.  The  degree  to 
which  the  Communist  apparatiis  is  able 
to  regiment  the  people  is  a  factor  in  this 
equation.  The  degree  to  which  they  are 
able  to  engender  hate  of  America  in  this 
surging  mass  of  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
humanity  Is  something  to  which  all 
thoughtful  men  must  give  apprehensive 
concern. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  consider 
our  obligations,  our  commitments,  our 
performance,  our  actions,  wherever  the 
situs  may  be,  in  the  context  of  our  to- 
tal global  obligations,  our  responsibility 
as  a  world  leader,  and  first,  foremost  and 
last,  in  the  context  of  our  own  national 
security. 

These  must  be  Interpreted  In  the  light 
of  our  capacity,  as  well  as  the  dangers. 
In  the  light  of  first  pricHlty,  and  de- 
grees of  priority. 

I  consider  communism  In  Cuba  most 
detestable  and  undesirable.  But  It  has 
not  been  disastrous  to  the  United  States. 
I  detest  commimlsm  In  its  every  concept. 
It  is  oppressive.  It  is  stultifying.  I  op- 
pose  it  wherever  it  shows  Itself,  south- 
east Asia  Included. 

But  we  must  not  permit  our  anti- 
communism  to  so  blind  us  that  we  fol- 
low a  policy  that  may  bring  eventual 
disaster  for  our  country.  It  Is  easy  to 
beat  one's  breast  and  say,  "I  am  stand- 
ing up  to  communism."  This  will  bring 
applause.  But  how  do  we  stand  up  to 
communism? 

We  foimd  a  successful  procedure  in 
collective  security,  NATO,  the  United 
Nations.  Here  we  have  in  Vietnam  an 
area  of  secondary  Importance.  Please 
note.  I  did  not  say  an  area  that  is  not  Im- 
portant. All  peoples  are  important.  All 
countries  are  Important,  even  Vlejauun 
and  Cuba.  But  certainly  one  could  not, 
in  my  view,  say  that  either  Cuba  or 
Vietnam's  being  out  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  or  behind  It,  effects  a  major 
shift  In  the  balance  of  power. 

During  Worid  War  n,  I  was  closely 
associated  with  one  of  the  wisest  men 
I  have  ever  known,  the  late  Bernard  M. 
Baruch.  I  was  author,  as  a  young  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  of  a  biU  to  bring  about 
wage  and  price  controls  early  in  that 
war.  The  late  President  Roosevelt  was 
not  ready  to  accept  it.  He  was  well 
aware  that  what  I  was  advocating  and 
what  Mr.  Baruch  was  advocating  was 
paving  the  way  for  what  was  bound  to 
come. 

Anyway,  near  the  end  of  the  war,  as 
the  attacks  upon  Japan  were  reaching 
a  crescendo,  and  victory,  though  months 
away,  was  already  in  sight,  Mr.  Baruch 
and  I  were  having  dinner  together.  He 
said  to  me.  In  a  paternal  sort  of  way 
"Young  man,  after  this  war.  which  has 
been  such  a  world  of  convulsion,  there 
will  be  many  upheavals  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  in  Asia.  Latin  America,  and 
Africa.  But  keep  your  eye  on  Western 
Europe,  because  here,  with  her  Indus- 
trialixaUon.  with  her  tradiUons,  her  po- 
litical Influence  and  structure,  lies  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  free  world." 
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I  have  remembered  that  admonition 
and  I  relate  It  only  to  Illustrate  that  as 
between  Western  Europe  and  Vietnam. 
there  Is  a  vast  difference  in  priority  of 
commitment,  in  essentiality  and  vitality, 
a  difference  in  American  interests. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Kennan,  who  said 
that  Vietnam  was  a  matter  of  national 
Interest  to  us,  but  not  a  matter  of  vital 
national  Interest. 

That  Is  one  part  of  my  answer. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  prefer  to  complete  his  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  OORE.    Let  me  complete  it. 

Mr.  McQEE.   Very  well. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  would  treat  Vietnam  as 
a  matter  of  importance,  but  of  secondary 
importance,  not  as  a  matter  of  first  pri- 
ority. 

The  difficulty  with  our  policy  Is  that  we 
have  become  mesmerized  with  It.  We 
are  tending  to  put  all  our  eggs  in  this 
frail  basket,  thus  endangering  our  com- 
mitments on  a  broader  scale  to  other 
areas  where  our  national  interest  Is  more 
vitally  concerned. 

An  answer  to  all  the  questions  which 
the  Senator  has  posed  would  require  a 
full  afternoon  of  discussion.  I  would 
like  to  go  a  bit  further,  however,  and 
then  I  shall  yield  again. 

I  have  been  deeply  convinced  from 
the  beginning— and  the  records  of  the 
executive  sessions  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  if  the  Senator  will  read 
them,  will  so  disclose — that  the  most 
Important  thing  Involved  in  southeast 
Asia  was  not  Vietnam,  north  or  south,  or 
north  and  south,  but  rather  It  has  been 
and  Is  the  equation  between  the  three 
world  powers,  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  China. 

Shall  we  follow  a  course  that  is  cal- 
culated to  heal  the  breach  which  we  have 
been  developing  between  China  and  Rus- 
sia, thus  splitting  the  monolithic  unity 
of  the  Conmiunist  world?  That  Is  a  pos- 
sible consequence  of  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  China. 

The  able  Junior  Senator  from  Mlssls- 
sIm?1  has  expressed  the  view  that  a  war 
between  the  United  States  and  China 
might  Involve  nuclear  weapons.  I  Join 
him  In  that  estimate  because  I  doubt 
that  public  opinion  in  this  country  would 
permit  her  sons  to  be  pitted  man  for 
man  against  the  masses  of  China  with- 
out giving  to  them  every  weapon  In  our 
arsenal.  Once  the  nuclear  weapon  it 
used,  the  holocaust  may  have  begun. 

If  the  United  States  uses  It  first,  for 
the  second  time  the  white  man  will  have 
used  nuclear  weapons  against  the  yel- 
low race.  This  has  portents  for  the  fu- 
ture which  none  of  us  can  foresee  and 
the  end  of  which  no  one  could  predict. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Russia  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  China  in  a  war  with 
a  capitalist  state.  True,  she  has  a  firm 
treaty  commitment  to  do  so,  but  I  do 
not  Icnow  that  we  could  rush  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  would  keep  that  treaty 
commitment.  She  might  act  otherwise 
should  the  United  States  become  bogged 
down  in  an  Asiatic  war  in  this  Asiatic 
morass. 

The  Soviets  might  rub  their  hands  and 
look  about  themselves  and  start  working 
their  machinations  in  Latin  America  and 
in  Africa.    They  might  raise  trouble  In 
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Berlin  again,  or  move  into  Manchuria. 
What  would  we  do  then  committed  to  a 
war  with  one-fourth  of  the  human  race, 
halfway  around  the  world,  under  circum- 
stances most  disadvantageous  to  our- 
selves loglstlcally.  politically,  and  mili- 
tarily? ■ 

Hitler  learned,  or  should  have  learned, 
that  it  was  unwise  to  have  a  war  on 
both  his  fronts. 

I  believe  Russia  has  been  looking  over 
her  left  shoulder.  Her  apprehension  of 
China  may  well  Increase  her  desire  for 
rapprochement  with  the  West.  Indeed, 
the  more  China  has  emerged  as  a  world 
power  the  more  Inclination  Russia  has 
shown  to  Improve  her  relaitlons  with  the 
West.  Berlin  has  not  been  flaming  with 
action  for  many  months,  but  once  we 
are  bogged  down  It  may  be  inflamed 
quickly. 

So  I  conclude  a  partial  answer  to  the 
question  which  the  Senator  has  raised  by 
saying  that  In  my  view  these  factors  must 
be  weighed.  Vietnam  must  be  viewed  in 
perspective  and  considered  in  perspec- 
tive not  as  the  end  and  the  center  of  the 
earth.  It  is  neither.  It  Is  an  area  in 
which  we  have  demonstrated  already  in 
a  costly  way  our  deep  concern  for  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  resist  commimlsm. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate our  sincerity  in  tthls  regard  we 
are  required  to  leap  overl  the  precipice 
into  an  abyss  that  threatens  a  third 
world  war  and  a  possible  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  so  long.  I 
could  have  taken  longer. 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  Senntor  need  not 
apologize  to  the  Senator  ftom  Wyoming 
for  taking  so  long,  because  the  Senator 
always  approaches  these  questions  on 
which  we  differ  at  such  a  high  level  that 
It  contributes  to  the  dialog  and  the  better 
understanding  of  these  questions. 

I  wish  to  attempt  to  respond  In  those 
areas  where  we  have  a  basic  difference 
on  the  remarks  the  Sentutor  has  Just 
shared  with  us. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  welcome  the  exchange 
with  the  able  Senator.  I  consider  him  to 
be  one  of  the  brightest  lights  that  has 
come  to  the  Senate  fOr  a  long  time.  We 
are  personal  friends.  I  ehjoy  his  con- 
tributions and  welcome  thim. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  thank  iBiy  colleague 
from  Tennessee  for  his  fcry  generous 
observations. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  tjd  two  or  three 
of  the  real  essentials  and.  discuss  those 
hypotheses  or  fundamentals  with  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  First,  let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  whether  the  type  of 
disc'jssion  in  which  the  Senate  Is  en- 
Raged  today  Is  an  aid  to  the  enemy,  or 
whether  It  serves  the  cause  cf  democracy? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  believe  the  honest  an- 
swer Is  yes. 

Mr.  GORE.    Which?       ' 

Mr.  McC  EE.  Both.  I  beUeve  that 
under  our  system  of  government  and  the 
kind  of  society  we  are  trying  to  perpetu- 
ate, this  Is  one  of  the  calculated  risks 
that  we  must  take.  We  do  not  want  to 
have  a  society  of  closed  Ideis,  a  society  ol 
one  truth.  That  Is  one  ot  the  risks  W6 
must  take.  In  that  respe<Jt,  It  gives  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 


Mr.  OORE.  We  caimot  abort  our  own 
democratic  processes  In  order  to  keep 
certain  Information  from  our  enemies. 

Mr.  McQEE.  If  we  must  give  up  a 
free  society  in  order  to  be  doing  some- 
thing else,  what  is  the  purpose  of  doing 
the  something  else? 

Mr.  OORE.  Then  we  are  agreed. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  something  else. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  should  like  to  proceed 
to  something  else.  There  are  some  es- 
sential Issues  which  the  Senator  has 
raised,  and  it  Is  those  issues  to  which  I 
should  like  to  tarn.  They  have  to  do 
with  priorities. 

The  Senator  reminds  us  that  we 
should  keep  these  things  In  perspective. 
I  brileve  that  if  we  put  these  things  In 
historic  perspective,  the  priorities  be- 
come obvious. 

It  Is  as  though  someone  had  said  In 
1941,  "Let  us  see  what  our  priority  Is. 
Is  it  HiUer  or  is  It  Japan?"  We  would 
have  had  a  debate  then.  We  cannot  do 
both,  obviously.  Many  people  were  say- 
ing that. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  living  In  a  dif- 
ferent world,  in  the  wake  of  a  war  from 
which  we  emerged  as  one  of  two  powers 
capable  of  shaping  the  form  of  new 
balances  In  the  world  In  the  wake  of 
World  War  n. 

Mr.  GORE.  Now  there  are  three  such 
powers. 

Mr.  McQEE.  We  are  now  discussing 
another  fundamental  hypothesis.  We 
can  no  longer  replan  the  world  In 
Western  Europe  alone.  There  Is  an 
emerging  concern  from  Eastern  Asia, 
that  would  compete  with  Western  Eu- 
rope as  an  essential  basic  area  of  national 
Interest  and  of  the  concern  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world.  What  would  be 
the  use  of  rebalancing  Western  Europe, 
which  the  Senator  from  Termessee  and 
I  agree  we  have  done,  notably  and  largely 
because  of  our  presence  there  at  the 
en^of  the  war,  and  then  losing  it  all 
though  Eastern  Asia?  The  world  is 
round,  and  World  War  n  did  more  to 
shrink  the  globe  than  anything  else  in 
our  time.  With  the  great  scientific 
breakthroughs,  and  the  like,  we  can  no 
longer  talk  about  Western  Europe,  about 
Versailles,  or  about  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
erma,  and  then  believe  we  are  pulling 
back  into  some  kind  of  tenuous  balance 
of  the  powers  of  the  world,  because  we 
discovered  in  1941  that  what  goes  on  In 
Asia  as  genuinely  can  Jeopardize  the  se- 
curity of  the  people  of  America,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  world,  sus  what  goes  on 
along  the  Rhine  River  in  Western 
Europe. 

So  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  pick  and 
choose.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  say, 
"This  is  our  first  priority,  this  is  our  sec- 
ond priority."  Unless  and  until  the 
whole  globe  Is  brought  back  Into  sc«ne 
semblence  of  balance,  we  have  no  reason 
to  hope  for  a  constructive  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  a  different  world,  to  help  to 
contribute  to  a  world  that  would  be  a 
little  better  than  the  world  that  preceded 
World  War  n. 

So  I  take  Issue  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  terms  of  priorities.  We 
have  to  take  the  world  as  It  c<Mnes.  We 
did  It  successfully  In  Europe;  we  did  It 
successfully  in  Iran  In  1946;  in  Turkey 


and  Oreece  in  1947;  in  Italy  in  1949;  and 
there  has  been  a  difference. 

We  met  the  test  In  Korea;  we  are  meet- 
ing the  test  now  in  Vietnam.  I  sutwiit 
to  the  Senator  that  these  tests  are  all  cut 
from  the  same  cloth.  It  is  a  many- 
colored  cloth,  but  it  has  oeen  put  togeth- 
er in  strange  new  ways,  because  the  repe- 
titions of  history  are  not  precise  and 
accurate.  Because  it  happened  one  way 
in  Western  Europe  and  happened  in  an- 
other in  the  East  does  not  mean  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  learn  frxxn  the 
one  and  apply  to  the  other.  Likewise  it 
is  fundamental  that  in  terms  of  moi^opoly 
of  power  in  one  place,  what  inhibits  the 
right  of  independence  of  smaller  neigh- 
bors is  as  irrevocable  in  Asia  as  it  Is  In 
Europe. 

The  lessons  we  should  have  learned 
from  Mr.  Hitler  are  Just  as  strong  as  the 
lessons  we  can  now  put  Into  practice  be- 
fore the  time  becomes  later. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  talks 
about  the  prospect  of  a  great  nuclear  war, 
an  atomic  war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  will  happen. 
Gxl  help  us  If  It  does.  But  I  submit  that 
if  we  follow  the  Senator's  policy  with 
respect  to  Vietnam,  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  some  extreme  of  that  sort  may 
become  more  horrendous  and  probably 
more  likely  in  the  long  run. 

We  said  exactly  the  same  things  about 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  people  who  op- 
posed our  going  into  Berlin,  the  people 
who  opposed  our  taking  the  great  chance, 
who  were  afraid  of  what  would  happen 
if  there  were  a  blockade  of  Berlin,  said 
that  It  would  lead  to  a  big  war  with 
Russia.  Who  knows?  Only  Moscow 
could  answer  that  question.  But  some-, 
body  had  to  put  the  issue  face  up,  be-' 
cause  what  happened  in  Berlin  made  a 
difference.  As  the  great  Wlnstwi 
Churchill  once  said,  because  of  the  Amer- 
ican willingness  to  take  a  chance,  even 
the  chance  of  a  big  war  related  to  Berlin, 
Russia  Is  not  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Europe  today. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee about  Cuba.  Cuba,  with  only 
Castro  and  whatever  his  little  party  haa 
there.  Is  no  great  make-weight  on  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  world.  But  with 
Russia  and  her  missiles  in  Cuba,  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  the  world  wm  read- 
justed, and  that  was  where  we  risked  a 
showdown  in  1962:  We  risked  war  with 
Russia.  Who  can  say  that  we  did  not 
risk  nuclear  war  with  Russia?  That  de- 
pended on  the  decisions  that  were  made 
in  Moscow.  But  somewhere  it  was  nec- 
essary to  draw  the  line. 

I  submit  that  drawing  the  line  falls 
upon  our  shoulders  more  than  it  does  on 
the  shoulders  of  anyone  else,  because  we 
emerged  from  World  War  II  with  the 
capabilities  of  doing  something  about  it. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  priority  of 
Vietnam,  If  I  may 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  reply  to  the  four 
points  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
made.  Then  we  c«m  come  to  the  next 
one.  If  I  do  not  reply  now,  I  shall  forget 
what  the  able  Senator  has  said;  I  did 
not  take  down  his  remarks  In  shorthand. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  have  some  basic  dif- 
ferences with  the  Senator's  very  learned 
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remarks.  Followiiur  our  interesting  ex- 
change. I  bad  hoped  I  might  go  to  his 
second  prlortty. 

Mr.  OOR^.  Will  the  Senator  contain 
himself  for  a  moment  until  we  deal  with 
the  first  one? 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  the  floor;  he  has  done  me 
the  courtesy  of  yielding. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  am  delighted  to  do  so, 
but  the  colloquy  might  be  more  mean- 
ingful to  those  who  may  read  It.  and  I 
shall  be  better  able,  I  think,  to  engage  in 
it,  if  I  deal  with  the  points  as  they  are 
made. 

The  able  Senator  has  said  a  good  many 
things.  For  one,  he  said  that  we  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere.  He  said  we 
must  determine  where  that  is.  But  then, 
it  seemed  to  me,  he  met  himself  com- 
ing back  when  he  said  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  us  to  pick  and  choose  where 
to  stand. 

Mr.  McOEE.  As  between  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Let  me  Interpolate  that 
now.  That  was  obvious  from  the  con- 
text. 

Mr.  OORE.  To  quote  the  Senator 
further,  he  said,  "we  must  take  them 
where  they  come."  There,  Indeed,  is  a 
fundamental  difference  in  our  points  of 
view.  I  believe  we  must  pick  and  choose. 
We  must  put  things  in  perspective. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  says  that 
there  are  no  degrees  of  priority;  that  "we 
must  take  them  where  they  come." 

Mr.  McOEE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  yield,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  did  not  say  any  such  thing  as 
that.  He  said  as  between  Western 
Europe,  which  was  the  area  about  which 
the  Senator  was  speaking,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Par  East,  where  we  are 
talking  about  Vietnam.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  said  we  cannot  pick  and 
choose;  they  are  cut  from  the  same  cloth. 
I  was  not  talking  about  the  whole  globe. 
I  am  talking  about  the  centers  of  power, 
where  the  real  clash  of  power  emerges, 
where  the  confrontation  needs  to  be  met. 
That  Is  far  different  from  saying  there 
are  no  priorities. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  did  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  mean  when  he  said.  "It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  pick  and  choose; 
we  must  take  them  where  they  come"? 

Mr.  McOEE.  That  we  cannot  settle 
our  differences  in  Western  Europe.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  world  is  round, 
and  that  the  great  forces  of  potential 
power  that  both  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  I  have  been  discussing  are  no 
longer  concentrated  along  the  Rhine  or 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  they  happen 
to  have  moved  into  Eastern  Asia,  as  well. 
It  is  no  longer  Moscow  and  the  United 
States.  Pelping  has  come  into  the  pic- 
ture. Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  India 
would  have  checked  Pelping.  We  had 
hoped  that  Japan  might  do  so,  too,  but 
Japan  appears  not  to  be  willing.  We 
cannot  separate  the  restoration  of  the 
remainder  of  Asia  from  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe.  It  is  no  longer  "elthw, 
or,"  as  it  was  not  even  in  1941. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator's  explanation.  That  was  not 
exacUy  what  I  understood  him  to  say 
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Mr.  McOEE.  The  Soiator  has  to  know 
what  I  mean  rather  than  what  I  say; 
I  am  not  so  articulate  as  tie  is. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  am  always  glad  to  know 
what  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  means, 
because  he  means  well.  The  diCTerence 
between  us  emerges  rather  clearly.  Not 
only  Vietnam,  but  all  areas  in  which  we 
are  Interested,  as  well,  must  be  viewed  in 
their  relationship  to  our  own  vital  na- 
tional Interest.  They  must  be  viewed  in 
relationship  to  our  global  responsibilities. 
If,  Indeed,  we  have  lost  the  capacity  to 
pick  and  choose;  if,  indeed,  we  are 
stripped  of  the  power  of  discretion,  of 
the  option  to  put  things  in  perspective, 
and  if  we  consider  every  area  as  all-Im- 
portant to  our  national  Interest,  then, 
indeed,  we  are  the  victim  of  events;  we 
are  no  longer  the  masters  of  our  fate. 

If  this  be  true,  we  have  become  prison- 
ers of  an  antl-Commimlst  dogma  and 
the  Initiative  rests  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemy  who  can  bring  us  to  a  battlefield 
not  of  our  choosing,  but  of  his  choosing. 
Indeed,  in  this  context,  if  we  are  in  this 
sad  plight,  it  might  well  be  that  some  of 
our  military  men  are  correct  in  their 
analysis  that  Vietnam  Is  a  baited  trap. 
I  have  not  been  so  convinced.  I  had 
thought  it  had  a  degree  of  "happen- 
stance" about  it.  But,  if  Indeed  the 
situation  is  as  bad  as  the  Senator  de- 
scribes it,  I  shall  have  to  think  about  It 
again. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
allude  to  It  as  a  baited  trap. 

Mr.  OORE.  The  Senator  draws  an 
analogy  between  our  enemies  in  World 
War  n.  Germany  and  Japan,  and  our 
adversaries  in  this  Vietnam  war.  There 
is  a  vast  difference. 

The  United  States  was  attacked  at 
Peari  Harbor.  This  attack  was  described 
by  the  late  President  Roosevelt  as  a  day 
of  infamy.  To  a  man,  to  a  woman,  to  a 
child,  with  one  voice,  with  one  accord, 
we  arose.  We  had  a  cause  for  which 
practically  all  men  were  ready  and  will- 
ing to  fight.  That  Is  not  true  in  this 
situation. 

The  United  States  Is  Involved,  and  It 
has  become  involved  step  by  step.  We 
have  inched  into  this  Asiatic  morass 
through  three  administrations.  Three 
Presidents  have  assured  the  American 
people  that  combat  forces  would  not  be 
sent  to  Vietnam.  UJJon  many  occasions 
It  was  said  that  the  steps  being  taken 
were  not  to  be  followed  by  subsequent 
events  which  some  of  us  foresaw. 

The  war  did  not  begin  with  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States  which  would  have 
given  the  American  people  a  clear  cause 
for  which  to  fight  and  for  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  send  their  sons  over- 
seas. Even  the  enemy  is  not  clearly  Iden- 
tifiable. Although  we  speak  of  bringing 
Hanoi  to  the  peace  table  and  we  identify 
North  Vietnam  as  the  adversary— and  I 
beUeve  that  they  are  the  directing  genius 
of  the  guerrilla  war— yet  a  majority  of 
the  forces  that  have  been  plotting  terror 
and  brutality,  with  which  forces  we  are 
presently  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  are 
South  Vietnamese. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  dismiss  this  as  a 
civil  war,  as  an  indigenous  revolution.  I 
think  those  elements  are  present.  Un- 
questionably   there    Is    religious   strife 


There  Is  ancient  racial  animosity  betweoj 
the  Montagnards  and  the  Vietnamese 
The  Senator  and  I  visited  together  Mon-^ 
tagnard  villages.  We  sipped  some  bitter 
liquid  through  straws  from  a  deep  wine 
keg  in  a  native  village. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
RxcoRD  show  that  it  was  liquid  rice. 

Mr.  OORE.  Religious  animosities  ex- 
ist there.  France  never  permitted  the 
country  to  become  a  nation.  It  pitted 
prince  against  prince,  duke  against  duke, 
and  divided  in  order  to  exploit.  There  la 
little  doubt  as  to  just  who  the  enemy 
really  is. 

We  heard  It  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  that  the  real  enemy  is  the 
Chinese.  Is  it  the  Chinese,  the  North 
Vietnamese,  or  the  Vietcong?  Perhaps  it 
is  all  three. 

In  any  event,  the  situation  is  fraught 
with  confusion.  It  Is  military,  but  It  Is 
equally  political,  economic,  social,  reli- 
gious, racial,  and  antlcoloniallsm. 

We  have  the  legacy  of  100  years  of 
French  exploitation  with  which  we  must 
cope.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  analogy 
between  Germany  and  Japan  as  the 
enemy  in  World  War  n  and  the  confu- 
sion which  exists  in  Vietnam  Is  an  ac- 
curate one.  It  is  owitrast  rather  than 
comparison. 

The  Senator  draws  another  analogy 
with  which  I  disagree.  He  draws  an 
analogy  between  South  Vietnam  on  the 
one  hand  and  Russian  missiles  in  Cuba 
and  the  Communist  conquest  of  Berlin 
on  the  other.  I  completely  disagree  with 
that. 

In  Berlin  and  in  the  1962  Cuban  crisis. 
priorities  were  clear.  Yet  the  Senator 
says  we  cannot  draw  priorities,  that  we 
must  take  them  as  they  come,  that  no 
longer  can  we  pick  and  choose. 

Mr.  President,  in  Cuba  the  Russians 
were  attempting  atomic  blackmail.  They 
were  attempting  to  seize  and  reverse  the 
balance  of  power. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  if  they 
had  succeeded  In  Cuba,  would  they  have 
upset  the  balance  of  power? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
Had  they  succeeded  in  placing  numerous 
missiles  with  atomic  warheads  in  Cuba, 
they  would  have  achieved  a  great  victory. 
They  would  have  altered  the  military 
situation  in  the  world. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that 
would  have  shifted  the  balance  of  pwwer, 
but  we  would  have  been  under  the  gun. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Then  the  Senator  agrees 
with  me.  That  is  what  I  Just  got 
through  saying. 

Mr.  OORE.  We  would  have  been  un- 
der the  gun,  the  trigger  cocked,  with  a 
pistol  at  our  temple,  so  to  speak.  This 
would  surely  have  seriously  altered  the 
situation.  Indeed,  although  I  am  not 
prepared  to  assert  this,  it  was  stated  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
executive  session  that  If  the  Russians 
should  succeed  in  Cuba,  it  would  shift 
the  balance  of  power. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Berlin,  Germany 
is  the  strongest  Industrial  and  military 
force  In  Western  Europe.  The  seizure 
of  Berlin  by  the  Communists  would  have 
seriously  altered  the  mUltary  situation 
and  the  balance  of  forces,  political,  eco- 
nomic,   and    nillltary.    In    Europe.   It 
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would  have  extinguished  tne  ambition  of 
all  Germans,  East  or  West,  for  ultimate 
reunification  of  their  counlffy. 

It  would  have  placed  the  largest  city 
in  central  Europe  imd«r  Communist 
domination. 

Mr.  President,  much  &a  I  regret  to  dis- 
agree with  the  able  Senator,  to  consider 
Vietnam,  on  one  hand,  $e  having  the 
tisme  priority  and  importance  to  the 
United  States  as  Russian  atomic  mis- 
siles in  Cuba  or  Russian  seizure  of 
Berlin,  is  totally  in  error. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  fourth  and  last 
point — and  then  I  shall  yiieJd  again — the 
Senator  treats  Vietnam  as  one  of 
the 

Mr.  McOEE.  Critical  areas  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  GORE.  Critical  arlaas,  where  the 
Communists  attempt  to  make  a  gain;  Is 
tliat  correct? 

Mr.  McOEE.    Correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  he  says  we  must  treat 
them  all  alike;  they  all  have  the  same 
priority. 

I  think  the  point  is  important.  I  wish 
to  resist  this  conclusion.  I  think  a  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  government  of  fiouth  Vletiuml 
would  be  most  undesirable;  but  I  do  not 
ttiink  that  possible  eventuality  should  be 
considered  as  a  matter  Of  top  priority 
concern  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States.  I  simply  do  not  think  it 
holds  that  relative  importance  to  us. 

Now  I  yield. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  thank  My  fellow  Sen- 
ator for  yielding  again. 

I  address  myself,  first  of  all.  to  the  rela- 
tive roles  of  Japan,  the  Pacific,  and  West- 
em  Europe  in  our  stake  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope simultaneously,  rather  than  to  the 
convenience  of  selecting  priorities  as  be- 
tween the  two. 

Of  course,  the  attack  of  Japan  on  Pearl 
Harbor  galvanized  us  all.  Of  course,  we 
were  united.  Because  wa  had  not  been 
willing  to  learn  in  Manchuria  in  1931  the 
lesson  I  trust  we  learned  then,  we  paid 
with  a  gigantic  war  in  the  Pacific. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  would  like 
to  avoid  that  kind  of  exigency,  that  kind 
of  confrontation  again.  That  is  the 
whole  point.  The  Senator  could  not 
have  more  eloquently  made  the  point  I 
wish  to  get  across:  that  wt  cannot  afford 
to  wait  another  time,  because  of  nuclear 
capabilities,  for  war  tension  to  get  as  far 
along  as  it  had  when  the  Japanese  struck 
Pearl  Harbor,  or  when  Germany  at- 
tacked Poland. 

I  trust  we  have  leam^  our  lessons. 
Por  the  language  that  Is  Universal,  both 
In  BerUn  and  In  Tokyo,  both  In  London 
»nd  in  Washington,  In  Saigon,  in  Ja- 
karta, in  Canberra,  is  the  lesson  that  we 
should  have  learned  by  now  about  when 
to  stop  an  aggressor. 

If  we  had  only  learned  that  lesson,  or 
been  willing  to  act  upon  it,  in  1931  In 
Manchuria,  in  1935  in  tihe  Rhineland, 
in  1936  in  Ethiopia,  who  knows  what  the 
prospects  might  have  been  for  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  confrontation  of  the  aggres- 
sors? It  would  have  been  in  different 
dimensional  form  than  we  have  known 
since  In  history.  We  cannot  say  with 
certainty,  because  we  do  not  have  that 
kmd  of  omniscience,  but  we  do  know 
*hat  the  price  was  for  doing  It  the  way 


we  did  It  before,  trying  to  appease  a 
dictator,  whetting  his  appetite  by  giv- 
ing him  somebody  else's  real  estate.  It 
does  not  work. 

So  I  would  answer  the  Senator,  who 
says  that  there  is  no  necessary  priority 
connection  between  the  Pacific  and 
Western  Europe,  in  response  to  my  as- 
sertion that  there  is.  that  there  is  In- 
deed; they  are  cut  from  the  same  cloth, 
they  are  swept  by  the  same  threat,  and 
they  are  put  out  of  balance  by  the  same 
disproportionate  forces  that  character- 
ized the  imbalance  of  Europe  at  the  end 
of  World  War  U. 

What  has  happened  in  Asia  is  as  much 
our  doing  or  undoing  as  it  is  the  next 
fellow's.  We  fought  a  war  in  Asia,  simul- 
taneously with  the  war  it  was  said  we 
could  not  fight  in  Western  Europe. 
Many  sober  voices  warned  us  against  a 
two-front  war.  But  in  spite  of  the  im- 
fortunate  experience  of  Mr.  Hitler  on 
that  score,  both  with  Russia  and  West- 
em  Europe,  we  did  rather  well.  We  dis- 
covered what  we  had  to  do,  and  with  the 
great  resovuxes  God  has  blessed  us  with, 
and  the  leadership  we  were  able  to  com- 
mand, we  succeeded. 

But  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  over 
the  old  way  if  we  do  not  watch  out,  and 
that  the  time  to  stop  aggression  is  at 
the  beginning.  I  call  to  his  mind  a  bit 
of  warning  and  finger-wagging  Lord 
Palmerston  did  100  years  ago  in  the 
British  Parliament.  He  was  speaking  of 
the  Russians — they  were  not  Conrniu- 
nlsts  then,  but  they  had  great  power. 
He  said  that  anyone  can  predict  the 
policy  of  an  expansionist  state  if  he 
reads  a  history  book.  He  said  that  what 
they  seek  to  do  is  press  outward  along 
their  periphery;  and  wherever  they  are 
not  stopped,  they  will  break  through 
and  take  another  piece  of  geography,  but 
whenever  they  are  stopped,  they  go  else- 
where to  seek  softness. 

The  parallel  Palmerston  referred  to 
100  years  ago  obtains  at  the  present 
time,  whether  one  applies  it  to  Moscow 
or  Pelping.  The  willingness  to  risk  the 
use  of  force,  or  in  certain  instances  to 
actually  conunand  that  force,  makes 
the  difference. 

Those  on  the  other  side  have  gambled 
all  along  that  we  were  Inhibited  about 
using  force — that  somehow  the  Ameri- 
cans, l>ecause  we  had  a  different  stand- 
ard, and  because  one  human  life  makes 
a  difference  to  us — would  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  resort  to  the  use  of  force. 

Hitler  knew  our  minds  better  than  did 
some  of  the  American  people  themselves, 
and  he  gambled.  He  was  not  a  great 
power,  as  we  know  them  today.  Eng- 
land, Prance,  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia were  all  more  powerful  than  Hitler 
on  paper.  But  Hitler  was  willing  to  risk 
his  power,  and  he  capitalized  on  the 
inhibitions  of  the  "have"  nations  not  to 
risk  what  they  had.  That  is  how  he 
got  by  with  literal  murder  for  as  long 
as  he  did,  until  it  took  the  holocaust  of 
a  gigantic  World  War  n  to  bring  him 
down. 

That  Is  exactly  the  reason  for  the 
petition  I  would  submit  to  the  Senate 
today.  I  say  that  we  have  a  lesson  to 
learn,  and  that  lesson,  which  was  writ- 


ten in  Europe,  Is  equally  applicable  In 
Asia. 

Look  at  the  prize  at  stake  in  Asia. 
Look  at  the  prize,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Tennessee.  Southeast  Asia:  300  million 
people,  and  more.  Most  of  the  rice  of 
the  world.  Oil,  tin,  bauxite  and  rubber. 
These  would  be  sparkling  diamonds  in 
the  resources  of  great  powers,  and  par- 
ticularly of  a  power  that  is  only  now 
begiiming  to  expand  its  quest  for  new 
Industrial  capabilities. 

This  is  an  area  that  historically  has 
been  a  great  power  factor.  It  was  one 
of  the  prizes  on  the  scales  of  the  old- 
fashioned  balances  of  the  19th  century. 
This  Is  one  of  the  strategic  waterways  of 
the  earth.  The  trade  from  East  to  West 
primarily  goes  this  way,  across  south- 
east Asia. 

Likewise,  the  area  itself  fianks  the 
mainland.  Here  India  is  outflanked  to 
the  East.  It  thrusts,  almost  as  a  dagger, 
directly  toward  the  Philippines.  Austra- 
lia, and  New  Zealand.  This  is  indeed  a 
prize  to  covet. 

If  we  tend  to  think  otherwise.  I  believe 
it  would  serve  us  well  to  go  back  and 
read  our  history  again.  JafKin  did  not 
attack  Pearl  Harbor,  in  order  to  get 
Hawaii.  Japan  started  World  War  n  in 
order  to  obtain  a  great  empire  in  south- 
east Asia.  The  Japanese  had  read  the 
history  books.  They  were  cognizant  of 
the  soiu-ces  of  great  power.  And  I  say 
that  it  behooves  us,  in  our  national  self- 
interest,  to  see  that  we  do  not  permit, 
through  oiu-  own  folly  or  indifference, 
this  area,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
great  power  that  can  use  it  in  a  hostile 
way.  That  would  only  raise  the  cost  of 
redressing  the  balance. 

Finally,  let  me  say  to  my  friend  that 
there  Is  another  great  issue  at  stake 
here  that  was  in  truth  at  stake  in  Berlin. 
If  I  may  draw  the  parallel 

Mr.  OORE.  Let  me  respond  to  soiQe 
of  the  Senator's  points  before  he  makes 
others. 

Mr.  McOEE.  If  I  am  speaking  to  sev- 
eral points,  only  because  I  am  attemptiiig 
to  answer  the  many  points  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  raised. 

Mr.  GORE.    Very  well ;  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Each  time  I  respond  to 
half  of  the  Senator's  points,  he  injects 
another  dozen,  and  I  am  having  difficulty 
keeping  up.  So  I  would  appreciate  It  if 
I  could  fliUsh  the  context  of  his  sugges- 
tions Just  made. 

The  question  of  the  uncertainties  of 
the  pe(H)le  in  southeast  Asia,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  very  large  question.  In  Western 
E^urope,  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  crisis, 
we  were  friends  of  the  English,  the 
French,  and  many  others.  They  knew 
what  we  stood  for.  But  they  were  not 
sure  that  the  great  power  that  we  were 
left  with  at  the  end  of  the  war  would  be 
used  to  try  to  protect  a  balance  in  Eu- 
rope.   They,  too,  read  a  history  book. 

At  the  ervd  of  the  flrst  great  war,  we 
went  home,  and  Europe  was  taken  over 
by  the  dictators.  It  was  forfeited.  The 
aiglish,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Bel- 
gians, and  the  rest  of  them  had  to  have 
the  answer  to  that  big  question:  Would 
the  Americans,  this  time,  stay  as  they 
had  promised  when  they  went  to  war? 
They  did  not  know  for  euie.    Would  they 
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accommodate  wHh  the  Russians?  Or 
could  they  afford  to  remain  outside  of 
this  orbit,  and  remain  free? 

It  took  Berlin  to  answer  that.  IrKlden- 
tally,  to  resolve  that  question  In  the 
mind,  well  as  they  knew  us.  What  it 
represented  was  more  the  breaking  of  the 
blockade.  It  fepresented  the  American 
will  to  risk  a  war  in  behalf  of  freedom 
and  an  c^portxmlty  for  a  better  kind  of 
peace,  If  thai  were  to  be  our  lot  in  our 
time.  That  is  the  great  questlorunark 
which  hangs  today  over  some  of  the  small 
nations  in  southeast  Asia.  Of  course 
they  are  different  from  us.  They  are 
different  because  their  instltutloos  are 
sometimes  in  opposition  to  our  own.  But 
the  one  thing  that  ttiey  have,  that  we 
have,  the  one  thing  they  can  talk  about 
that  we  can  talk  about  In  the  same 
language  is  the  dignity  of  independence: 
namely  their  national  Identity.  It  is 
that  identity  which  makes  the  difference. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  must  In- 
terrupt the  Senator  there.  Despite  the 
statement  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  the  Vietnamese  people  do  not 
have,  never  have  had,  and  never  have 
known  the  dignity  of  Individualism,  the 
freedom,  the  sense  of  Independence 
which  the  American  people  have.  They 
have  never  even  been  a  nation.  They 
have  never  been  Independent.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Senator  arrives  at  that 
conclusion. 
Mr.  McOEE.  May  I  respond  to  that? 
Mr.  GORE.  Certainly. 
.  Mr.  McGEE.  One  of  the  great  prizes 
we  won  In  Asia  for  the  American  role 
there  during  the  war  was  the  prize  of 
winning  the  complete  disintegration  of 
the  old  colonial  empires.  They  had  been 
there  too  long. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  they  had  been  there 
100  years. 

Mr.  McGEE.  After  the  colonial  em- 
pires pulled  out,  those  people  were 
sparked  by  the  new  and  often  underesti- 
mated drive  for  national  independence, 
for  their  own  Identity  as  areas,  even 
though  those  areas  sometimes  resulted  in 
awkward  geographic  conflg\irations  im- 
posed by  colonial  powersftMuid  even 
though  It  did  not  always  reproent  a  basic 
ethnic  nationalism. 

The  point  remains,  typical  of  most  of 
Asia,  as  well  as  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica: The  explosion  of  the  nearly  inde- 
pendent countries  in  a  drive  to  further 
their  own  independence  again.  This  is 
true  of  southeast  Asia.  It  is  that  spirit 
of  historic  craving  for  Independence  to 
which  I  am  referring  when  I  draw  that 
mnalogy.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  these 
countries  need  to  know  where  we  stand. 
Are  they  going  to  have  to  live  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  great  giant  to  the 
north,  not  knowing  from  one  day  to  the 
next  what  the  future  of  their  own  in- 
dependence may  be?  Are  they  going  to 
have  to  accc«nmodate  themselves  In  some 
way,  economically  and  politically — as  we 
have  seen  through  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  movement — to  the  regimes  in 
the  North?  They  do  not  know.  It  makes 
a  difference  to  them,  because  they  would 
like  very  much  to  survive  some  way. 
They  need  to  know  whether  it  will  be 
a  shield  or  a  wall  behind  which,  as  was 
the  case  in  Western  Europe,  they  would 


have  a  reascxxable  opportunity  to  strug- 
gle, in  some  tortuous  way,  up  the  scale 
of  ec<xiomle,  social,  and  political  growth. 

God  knows,  they  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
That  is  aiujther  reason,  it  seems  to  me, 
why  this  question  mark  hangs  over  us,  the 
same  kind  of  question  mark  that  poses 
the  same  fundamental  question  which 
was  poeed  in  a  far  more  mature  way,  and 
in  a  far  more  elevated  scale  of  living,  in 
the  politics  of  Western  Europe,  but  it  Is, 
nonetheless,  the  kind  of  spirit  that  causes 
their  hearts  to  beat  a  little  faster.  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  as  proud  of  their  na- 
tionalism as  we  are  of  our^.  That  is  why 
we  are  there.  That  is  why  we  have  to 
take  over  and  be  there.  That  Is  why  we 
have  to  follow  through  this  responsibility 
as  well. 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion  to  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  in  response 
to  the  particular  issue  which  has  been 
raised 

Mr.  GORE.  I  must  Interrupt  the 
Senator.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the 
reason  we  are  there  at  all.  We  are  not 
in  Vietnam  because  of  the  nationalism  of 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  the  Senator  goes 
again,  lifting  my  words  out  of  context. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  Just  stat- 
ed  

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  been  speaking 
for  a  great  many  minutes  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  have  stressed  the  balance  of 
power  In  southeast  Asia.  I  have  stressed 
the  lessons  learned  in  fighting  aggres- 
sion. I  have  stressed  the  element  of  the 
nationalistic  ambitions  of  the  people. 
Therefore,  if  the  Senator  would  be  will- 
ing to  keep  what  I  have  said  in  its  total 
context  when  he  refers  to  my  explana- 
tion of  independence  and  our  presence  in 
South  Vietnam,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  deal 
with  the  total  context  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator's very  eloquent  interjection.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  lessons  to  learn  from 
history.  It  is  true  that  we  can  draw 
some  wisdom  from  the  events  of  the  past; 
but  I,  as  a  limited  historian,  have  not 
noticed  history  repeating  itself  very 
often.  It  is  much  less  likely  to  do  so  in 
the  nuclear  age.  Never  before  have  we 
had  the  balance  of  power,  the  means  of 
communication,  and  the  power  of  almost 
total  destruction  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
powers  as  it  exists  today. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Did  the  Senator  say 
"never  before"? 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  kindly 
let  me  proceed,  please? 

Mr.  MoGEE.    Of  cotirse. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  very  ably 
cites  many  incidents  of  the  past  and 
many  tragic  historic  occurrences.  Then 
he  mtUces  what  I  believe  is  a  grievoiis 
error  in  drawing  an  analogy  between 
every  one  of  those  occurrences  and 
Vietnam. 

They  are  simply  not  analogies.  True, 
we  have  made  errors.  True,  we  have 
succeeded  in  containing  communism  In 
the  Mediterranean  basin  to  some  ex- 
tent, although  we  have  not  exterminated 
it.  The  largest  political  party  in  Italy  is 
still  the  Communist  Party. 

Once  again,  I  suggest,  that  is  a  situa- 
tion which  is  not  analogous.  But,  to 
hasten  on  to  my  address,  and  to  make 


summary  comment,  the  Senator  hu 
again  referred  to  Berlin  and  to  Russito 
nuclear  missiles  on  Cuba. 

As  one  Senator,  I  was  fully  prepared 
to  accept  the  risk  of  a  third  world  war— 
a  nuclear  war — when  the  Russians  at- 
tempted to  put  their  atomic  missiles  In 
Cuba.  This  was  a  risk  which  I  thought 
we  should  take.  It  happened  that  I  was 
a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  at  the 
time.  There,  I  saw  the  secret  communi- 
cation between  President  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  Never  In  all  my  life 
have  I  been  so  proud  of  an  American 
President  as  I  was  during  that  dramatic 
episode.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  quote 
the  communication  except  to  say  in  es- 
sence that  the  President  told  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev that  the  missiles  must  be  re- 
moved from  Cuba  and  quickly,  that  if  he 
did  not  take  them  off,  we  would. 

This  was  a  risk  which  we  had  to  take 
because  the  stakes  were  high.  The  vital 
Interests  of  America  were  at  stake.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
world  was  not  also  at  stake. 

At  least,  our  freedom  of  action  would 
clearly  have  been  compromised  bad  we 
allowed  Russian  missiles  to  remain  in 
Cuba. 

I  was  prepared,  in  my  own  mind,  to 
support  the  risk  of  war  over  Berlin,  be- 
cause there,  too,  I  thought  the  balance 
of  power  was  at  stake.  But  I  am  not 
willing  to  go  over  the  brink  of  the  abyss 
toward  a  third  world  war  over  Viet- 
nam. 

Let  me  repeat,  it  is  important,  but  It 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  involve  our 
vital  interests.  Communism  there  would 
be  disagreeable  and  undesirable,  but 
surely  no  more  disastrous  to  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  than  it  is  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senatdr  does  not 
really  believe  that,  does  he? 

Mr.  GORE.  Indeed  I  do.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Senator  asked  the  ques- 
tion in  that  way. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  for  the  moment.  In- 
deed, I  believe  It.  I  have  been  trying 
for  the  last  hour  to  convince  the  Sen- 
ator of  the  error  of  his  way  when  he  un- 
dertakes to  draw  an  analogy,  to  estab- 
lish a  comparable  priority,  between  Viet- 
nam and  Western  Europe,  between  any- 
thing and  everything  in  the  world.  He 
says,  we  can  no  longer  pick  and  choose: 
we  have  to  take  them  where  they  are. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Between  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  The  Senator  is  running 
a  little  loose  on  this  analogy.  It  Is  be- 
tween Western  Europe  and  Asia. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  I  am  running  a  little 
loose  It  Is  only  because  I  am  quoting  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  withdrew  a 
statement  earlier.  I  assume  he  wants  to 
withdraw  this. 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  I  do  not  withdraw 
it.  The  Senator  has  made  a  second  ex- 
planation, but  he  has  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  he  previously  stated. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  get  back  to 
the  historical  development  of  our  esca- 
lation  

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  the  Senator  terminat- 
ing the  colloquy?  I  asked  him  to  yield 
a  moment  ago. 


Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Sen|ator  wishes  me 
to  yield,  I  do  so. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor was  responding  to  my  conunents  that 
I  have  been  making  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  fur- 
ther, as  much  as  the  Seniator  desires. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I  say  that  my  friend 
and  I  disagree  over 

Mr.  GORE.  We  have  disagreed.  Let 
us  go  to  another  point. 

Mr.  McOEE.  My  frleijid  and  I  disa- 
gree. The  central  point  Is  whether  Viet- 
nam by  right  Is  of  such  Importance  as 
for  us  to  assume  whatever  risk  may  be 
involved  in  our  presence  there.  These 
are  risks  we  cannot  foresee.  We  have  to 
make  educated  guesses.  I  said  this  risk 
is  of  a  high  prioi;ity,  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  that  of  the  world,  because  I  feel 
that  what  we  do  or  fall  to  do  in  south- 
east Asia  can  well  write  the  real  future 
of  eastern  Asia  in  terms  of  the  various 
potentials  of  power  that  are  loose  in  that 
area.  Therefore,  our  fundamental  dis- 
agreement rests,  if  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator correctly,  upon  the  issue  that  Viet- 
nam is  only  another  smtall  country,  in 
which  there  may  or  may  not  be  com- 
munism. If  we  leave  the  word  "com- 
munism" out  of  the  debate,  we  can  see 
the  issue  a  little  more  clearly.  I  think  it 
is  a  matter  of  aggression.  It  is  a  matter 
of  power  that  Jeopardizes  the  balance  in 
this  critical  area,  where  the  power  cad- 
culations,  by  offsetting  the  btilances, 
bring  about  stability. 

it  is  awful  to  talk  about  "balance  of 
power."  I  know  that.  But  balance  of 
power  is  still  the  only  substitute  which 
man,  in  all  his  foolishness,  has  been  able 
to  find  for  war.  That  is  a  sorry  com- 
mentary on  the  human  race. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  does  the  Senator  say 
that  Communist  control  of  Vietnam 
would  bring  about  a  shlH  of  that  bcd- 
ance  of  power? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  suggest  that,  in  the 
same  hour  to  which  the  Senator  has  al- 
luded, I  have  been  trying  to  make  that 
point. 

Mr.  GORE.    The  Senajtor  thinks  that 

is  80? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do.  I  believe  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Asia  depends  on  our 
presence  there. 

Mr.  GORE, 
the  numerous 


The  Sentitor  mentioned 

minerals   In   that   area. 

strategic 


Can  the   Senator   name  one 
product  in  South  Vletaiam? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  rice  Itself  would 
be  a  considerable  Inducement 

Mr.  GORK  That  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  rice  described  as  a  strategic 
material.    I  thought  it  wf*  a  bit  starchy. 

Mr.  McGEE.  People  have  happened  to 
become  a  basic,  indispensable  resource  in 
the  modem  sinews  of  power.  Rice  hap^ 
pens  to  be  a  part  of  what  is  necessary  for 
those  people  to  survive. 

Mr.  GORE.  WUl  the  Senator  name  me 
a  strategic  mineral  exported  from  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  that  is  irrele- 
^t.  The  Senator,  with  his  skillful  de- 
bating, is  getting  by  the  point. 

Mr.  GORE.  No ;  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
Senator  on  the  point. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Vietnam  lies  astride  a 
vast  a: 


Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  strategic  materials.  That  is  a 
geographic  point. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  Is  astride  a  vast  area 
of  300  million  people,  and  rice  Is  neces- 
sary to  them.  There  are  baiudte,  ttn, 
rubber,  oil 

Mr.  GORE.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that,  with  respect  to  Vietnam, 
there  is  nothing  but  confusicm.    * 

Mr,  McGEE.    Vietnam  Is  a  symbol. 

Mr.  GORE.  Now  the  Senator  talks 
about  a  symbol. 

Mr.  McOEE.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the 
whole  area,  and  that  is  at  stake  Just  as 
much  as  Manchuria,  even  with  its  re- 
moteness, was  deemed  to  be  uiu-elated  to 
the  rise  of  Japan. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  drawing 
an  analogy 

Mr.  McGEE.  Whenever  the  Saiator 
finds  an  imcomfortable  analogy,  he 
downgrades  the  analogy.  We  can  learn 
from  the  pages  of  the  history  books. 
Let  us  not  do  it  this  time.  The  only 
way  not  to  do  it  is  on  the  side  of  not 
Ignoring  aggression  in  the  hope  that 
no  more  will  take  plEice. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  find  the  anal- 
ogy uncomfortable.    I  find  it  abstruse. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  pattern  worldwide, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  we  should 
seek  to  confront  aggression,  which  had 
something  to  do  with  the  begiiming  of 
World  War  n,  and  has  something  to 
do  with  the  aftermath  following  that 
same  conflict;  that  we  would  be  mis- 
taken In  trying  to  confine  our  analysis 
to  a  single  incident;  and  that  the  tactics 
and  strategy  are  the  same.  Even 
though  the  strategy  may  remain  the 
same,  the  tactics  may  differ.  The  fact 
is  that  the  tactics  of  Russia  in  Iran  were 
not  the  same  tactics  she  took  in  Greece, 
in  Turkey,  or  in  Berlin  or  Korea. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  now  gen- 
eralizing. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  tim  trying  to  put  It  in 
perspective,  as  the  Senator  has  suggested. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  said  that 
Vietnam  would  affect  the  balance  of 
power.  He  has  talked  about  the  rich 
strategic  minerals  and  products  and  the 
people  of  Vietnam.  I  have  asked  him  to 
name  one  of  those  strategic  materials. 
He  has  named  rice. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  not 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  feel  the  need 
of  more  rice? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  reduces  the 
power  concept  to  a  ridiculous  concept. 
He  knows  what  the  sinews  of  power  are. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  Arkansas  we 
are  great  producers  of  rice.  A  10-per- 
cent Increase  In  acreage  has  Just  been 
annoimced.  Vietnam  ought  to  be  pro- 
ducing its  ovm  rice.    Formerly  it  did. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Unfortimstely,  I 
did  not  hear  the  analogies  which  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  mentioned. 
Who  is  the  aggressor?    Did  the  Senator 


indicate  who  he  thought  was  the  aggres- 
sor in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  rather  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  on  that  point. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  I  understand,  the 
question  Is  whether  we  had  attempted  to 
name  the  aggressor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Whether  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  had  named  the 
aggressor? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  believe  the  record  la 
rather  replete  with  evidence  that  the  ag- 
gressor that  we  are  concerned  about  at 
this  partioilar  point  is  the  aggression 
across  the  17th  parallel  from  the  north, 
through  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
and  through  regular  units  which  have 
come  down. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  that  a  suflQcient  answer 
for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  that 
part  of  the  discussion  indicated  that  It 
wtis  China  which  was  the  aggressor.  I 
was  not  clear  who  the  Senator  thought 
was  the  aggressor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  were  discussing 
China  as  being  a  major  source  of  power. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  claim  that  the  United 
States  is  the  aggressor? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
frwn  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  hear  the 
beginning  of  the  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  He  was  drawing  an 
analogy  of  various  other  places. 

Can  the  Senator  remember  when  the 
United  States  ever  before  stepped  into 
the  shoes  of  a  former  colonial  power,  as 
we  have  done  in  South  Vietnam,  in  which 
we  support  a  colonial  power  in  trying  to 
retain  its  power,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of 
France? 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  nearly  every  case 
that  I  can  think  of  our  sympathies  and 
support  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
colony  seeking  freedom  from  the  colonial 
master?  * 

Mr.  GORE.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  is  certainly  true,  and  this  is  con- 
sistent with  our  national  oilgln. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  came  Into  being 
through  a  revolution,  through  insur- 
gency. This  country  has  sympathetically 
responded  to  moves  of  independence  and 
I  do  not  now  recall  any  other  In- 
stance  

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  for  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  recall  any  other 
instance  in  history  when  the  United 
States  has  gone  to  the  aid  of  a  country 
to  retain  its  colonial  empire. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  we  went  heavily.  I 
believe  the  cost  was  about  $2  biUlon. 
^The  Vietnamese  people  did  not  wish 
France  to  ocHitinue  her  exploitatlcxi. 
They  resisted.  They  fought  victoriously 
at  Dlenbienphu.  They  fought  vi- 
ciously and  won.  We  made  the  very  great 
and  grave  mistake  of  undertaking  this 
burden  after  the  French,  after  fighting 
7  years  with  an  army  of  up  to  400,000 
men,  with  our  almost  unlimited  aid,  had 
faUed. 
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I  cite  th»t  u  an  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  ThiB  1«  what  I 
thought.  This  situation  la  not  compa- 
rable, it  seems  to  me,  to  Berlin  or  hardly 
any  other  case  that  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  colloquy  in  the  re- 
cent exchange.  There  are  many  dlHer- 
ences  in  this  case  from  many  of  the 
other  analogies  referred  to. 

Most  imiwrtant  is  that  Vietnam  was 
seelcing  to  recover  her  Independence, 
which  was  taken  from  her  by  force  in 
1784  or  1785.  Normally,  In  our  tradi- 
tional way,  we  would  have  favored  that. 

Instead  of  that,  in  this  case,  for  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  Vietnam,  we  took  the 
side  of  the  French  and  did  our  best  to 
retain  their  colonial  ccmtroL  This  has 
led  to  many  unfortunate  results.  I 
thought  that  should  be  clear  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  I  do  not  now  yield. 
I  wish  first  to  respond  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  know  at  no  valid  analogy  that  can  be 
drawn  between  the  predicament  in  Viet- 
nam and  any  other  instfuice  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged.  It  Is  quite 
unique. 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  I  feel  that  way. 
There  are  no  similar  cuialogies  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Mr.  OORE.  The  question  on  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  I  have  been  engaged  in  extended  de- 
bate turns  on  this  point. 

The  able  Senator  equates  Vietnam 
with  World  War  n,  with  Munich,  with 
missiles  In  Cuba,  with  Berlin,  and  with 
Just  about  every  instance  that  he  has 
thus  far  recalled  in  history.  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  on  all  fours. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  relevant. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  may  be  a  certain 
relevancy,  but  in  my  view  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  analogous. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  if  I  understood  him  to  say  that 
Vietnam,  per  se — and  leaving  for  later 
discussion  the  influence  of  China — is  not 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  OORE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  Vietnam  does  not  consti- 
tute the  balance  of  power  between  the 
major  powers  of  the  world? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  agree  with  the 
Senator.  It  is  a  weak  and  poor  country, 
with  no  industrialization  to  speak  of.  It 
formerly  had  almost  a  large  surplus  of 
rice.  It  is  now  Importing  rice  due  to  the 
destruction  as  a  result  of  this  war.  For 
the  foreseeable  future  it  is  a  very  poor 
country  that  will  need  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  for  its  problems. 

Will  the  Senator  not  agree  that  appar- 
ently behind  the  concern  about  Vietnam 
Is  really  a  concern  about  China  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  exaggerate,  in  my 
view,  or  emphasize  the  significance  of 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  in  all  l^dmess 
and  candor  that  I  should  say  ttmt  this 
is  behind  my  concern  also,  but  from  a 
different  point  of  view. 

Mr.  FULKUOHT.  It  is  from  mine, 
too. 


This  Is  a  matter  one  must  consider; 
and  we  In  the  Senate  should  try  to  un- 
derstand what  is  the  significance  of 
China,  what  role  she  has  played  in  the 
past,  and  what  she  may  be  playing  in  the 
present. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  at  all  clear 
at  the  moment. 
Mr.  OORE.  I  agree. 
I  wish  now  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  having  taken  the  initiative  to 
promote  a  better  examination  of  the 
issues  herein  involved. 

I  was  in  my  home  State  over  the  week- 
end, and  I  heard  many  expressions  of 
appreciation  for  the  committee  hearings. 
People  considered  them  enlightening  and 
educational.  "For  the  first  time,"  they 
said,  "we  begin  to  understand  the  issues 
involved." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  democracy. 
We  can  follow  the  course  of  wisdom  only 
to  the  extent  that  our  people  are  en- 
lightened and  informed.  It  is  only  from 
information  and  enlightenment  that  a 
wise  decision  can  be  reached. 
I  thank  the  chairman. 
Elxpresslcwis  have  been  made  here  to 
the  effect  that  we  are  aiding  com- 
munism by  holding  these  hearings,  or  by 
engaging  in  the  kind  of  debate  that  has 
been  held  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today. 

I  reject  that  argument.  I  believe  that 
our  democratic  processes  must  operate. 
We  lose  tl  a  most  precious  element  we 
have  If  we  forgo  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  OORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  First.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  what  the 
Senator  has  said  about  the  hearings.  I 
understand  tliat  earlier  today,  before  we 
had  completed  our  hearings  on  the  Asia 
Bank,  there  were  some  rather  harsh 
words  said  about  the  hearings.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  comments.  He 
has  played  a  very  Important  role  in  the 
hearings. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  agree  that  the 
hearings  are  most  essential.  I  apologize 
to  the  Senate,  and  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
initiate  them  and  that  the  committee  did 
not  initiate  them  long  ago.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  did  not  realize  earlier  how  se- 
rious this  commitment  in  southeast  Asia 
was. 

At  the  time  of  the  1964  resolution  I 
really  had  no  realization  of  what  we  were 
about  to  get  into,  or  how  it  was  about  to 
escalate,  or  certainly  I  would  have  held 
hearings  then.  I  regret  that  we  did  not 
do  this  earlier.  However,  It  is  better  to 
have  the  hearUigs  now  than  not  at  all. 

If  the  Senator  and  his  committee  col- 
leagues are  agreeable,  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  continue  to  have  some  hearings 
for  the  education  and  enlightenment  of 
the  people  of  this  country  and  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McOB|g.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  recalls  my  earlier  com- 
ments on  that  point. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  said 
that  although  the  Communists  are  our 
enemies,  and  might  draw  some  encour- 


agement and  some  glee  from  the  debate, 
nevertheless,  on  balance.  In  his  view,  the 
debate  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work- 
ing of  our  democratic  process.  The  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  I  have  had 
some  difficulty  agreeing  on  nimierous 
points,  but  we  agreed  on  that  one. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  foUowlng 
a  very  knowledgeable,  although  I  fear 
too  lengthy  colloquy  with  my  colleagues 
I  shall  return  to  the  history  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  I  shall  resume 
with  the  assassination  of  President 
Diem.  I  had  said  that  the  subsequent 
overthrow  and  assassination  of  Diem  did 
not  produce  either  reform  or  stability. 

Since  1963,  a  succession  of  govern- 
ments, some  military  and  some  civilian, 
have  operated  one  step  removed  from 
utter  chaos.  The  pace  of  deterioration 
became  more  rapid.  As  our  aid  was 
further  increased  and  our  military  ad- 
visers became  more  numerous,  the 
Vletcong  increased  its  control  over  the 
countryside  both  in  terms  of  geography 
and  people.  But  we  continued  to  main- 
tain the  fiction  that  our  role  was  that  of 
providing  assistance  to  the  sovereign 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  In  Its 
struggle  for  freedom.  On  June  2,  1964, 
President  Johnson,  referring  to  the  Oc- 
tober 1954  letter  from  President  Eisen- 
hower, stated: 

We  will  keep  this  commitment.  In  the 
CMC  of  Vietnam,  our  commitment  today  U 
Just  the  same  as  the  commitment  made  by 
President  Klsenhower  to  President  Diem  In 
1964 — a  commitment  to  help  these  people 
help  themselves. 

Events  took  a  significant  turn  on  Au- 
gust 2  and  4  of  1964.  when  North  \let- 
namese  gunboats  attacked  VS.  Navy 
ships  In  International  waters  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin.  President  Johnson  ordered 
Immediate  retaliatory  action  against 
gunboat  bases  in  North  Vietnam.  His 
action  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
overwhelmingly  majority  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  This  In- 
cluded the  senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. As  I  recall,  the  President  described 
the  retaliatory  action  as  a  limited  re- 
sponse to  the  attack  on  our  ships  on  the 
high  seats.  Shortly  thereafter,  at  the 
President's  request,  the  Congress  over- 
whelmingly passed  a  resolution  support- 
ing the  determination  of  the  President 
to  take  "all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  agsdnst  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  fur-  _ 
ther  aggression."  The  resolution  has 
been  Interpreted  by  some  as  giving  the 
President  carte  blanche  authority  to 
wage  undeclared  war. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
this  Issue  except  to  say  that  I  did  not  so 
regard  it.  But  raising  legalistic  ques- 
tions will  not  solve  our  current  problems. 
We  must  deal  with  the  situation  as  it 
exists,  whatever  may  be  the  theoretical 
legal  arguments  about  how  It  was 
created.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Con- 
gress can  rescind  that  action.  But  of 
what  benefit  would  that  be?  What  has 
been  done  cannot  be  repealed.  We  must 
start  from  where  we  are. 

Since  August  of  1964  we  have  witnessed 
steady     escalation    of     the    scope    of 
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U.S.  participation  In  the  conflict.  Our 
niilltary  forces  on  the  scene  have  been 
drastically  increased  in  numbers  and 
are  now  committed  to  combat.  Begin- 
ning a  year  ago,  planes  hfcve  carried  the 
war  to  North  Vletnsun  with  bombing 
raids  almost  on  an  around-the-clock 
basis.  We  have  engaged  in  saturation 
bombing  of  the  Jungles  with  our  B-52 
bombers.  All  of  this  hag  been  done  with- 
out visible  measurable  progress  in  bring- 
ing the  situation  under  control. 

The  flow  of  supplies  an|I  recruits  from 
the  North  has  continjued,  but  the 
strength  and  manpower  of  the  Vletcong 
is  still  predominantly  Indigenous  to 
South  Vietnam. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  situa- 
tion, the  brutalities,  the  atrocities,  and 
the  horrible  bestlaUty  that  are  practiced 
upon  the  people  in  the  villages  of  Viet- 
nam are  committed  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Vletcong  adherents. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Teimessee  yield  for  a 
statement  on  that  point? 
Mr.  OORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  reject  vigorously 
and  vehemently  the  statement  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  the  perpetrators 
of  torture  and  bestiality.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Communists  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  the  ones  that  are  perpetrat- 
ing It.  I  ■ 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  veill 
the  Senator  from  Teimefisee  permit  me 
to  comment  on  that  statement? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  Just  a  moment.  I  am 
willing  to  have  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
make  his  statement,  but  t  do  not  believe 
that  the  facts  support  his  statement. 
The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the 
forces  of  the  Vletcong  and  the  Com- 
munist forces  that  have  been  in  South 
Vietnam  are  Indigenous  to  South  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  true  that  many  of  them  have 
been  trained  in  North  Vietnam;  that 
they  are  supplied  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese; and  that  to  a  large  extent  they 
are  directed  by  the  Communist  Party 
and  officials  In  Hanoi.  But  the  fact  is 
that  perhaps  as  much  a^  SO  percent  of 
the  forces  that  we  face  there  as 
enemies  are  South  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists or  Vletcong  forces  that 
are  augmented,  supplied,  directed,  or 
abetted  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee clearly  supports  tWs  statonent. 

If  the  Senator  from  OWo  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  South  Vietnamese, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Conamunists  on 
the  other,  there  might  be  a  basis  for  his 
statement.  But,  as  I  understand,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  fight 
side  by  side  and  perpetrate  horrible 
crimes  together.  But  it  has  been  my  im- 
pression that  the  Vletcong  constituted 
the  vast  majority  of  those  forces  and 
therefore  perpetrated  the  greater  ma- 
jority of  the  wrongs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  that  modifica- 
tion, there  Is  some  good  reason  for  the 
Senator  from  Termessefi  to  make  his 
statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  other  words,  we  per- 
haps misimderstood  each  other. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  implication  con- 
tained In  the  original  statement  was  that 
the  Communists  are  free  from  guilt  of 
torture  and  atrocities,  and  that  all  the 
blame  lies  with  the  anti-Communists. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  so  Interpreted  my  state- 
ment; I  surely  did  not  so  mean  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  records  are  re- 
plete with  statements  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  practiced  the  most  violent 
atrocities  Imaginable. 
Mr.  OORE.  I  agree. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  lives  of  the  chiefs, 
the  mayors,  and  the  other  friends  of  the 
West  have  a  duration  of  about  4  months. 
Within  4  months,  their  heads  are  re- 
moved from  their  bodies  and  are  pl8u;ed 
on  pikes  for  the  observation  of  Uie  in- 
nocent South  Vietnamese  citizens. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  Many  of  the  victims 
have  been  the  innocent  teachers  of  little 
children.  If  the  Inference  first  drawn  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  could  be  read 
from  my  statement,  I  wish  it  made  ex- 
plicit that  I  did  not  so  Intend. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j^eld? 
Mr.  OORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  that  very  obviously  there  have 
been  atrocities  on  both  sides.  This  is 
the  kind  of  war  that  produces  atrocities. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  consistent 
atrocities  practiced  by  the  Vletcong.  As 
the  Senator  points  out,  there  have  been 
executions — murders — of  village  leaders, 
teachers,  and  others.  There  have  been 
atrocities  by  both  parties  in  the  civil 
war.  ITiese  people  are  not  fighting  under 
the  kind  of  Marquis  de  Queensbury  rules 
which  we  should  like  to  see  applied.  One 
atrocity  breeds  another. 

While  the  atrocity  of  planting  bombs 
in  buses  and  restaurants  is  horrible,  I 
think  there  is  not  a  vast  distinction  to 
be  drawn  between  dropping  bombs  ffom 
the  air,  supposedly  on  strategic  targets — 
which  bombs  kiU  many  innocent  peo- 
ple— and  any  other  kind  of  bombing. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  in  the 
bombing  of  South  Vietnam,  with  napalm 
and  other  high  explosives,  our  bombs 
have  killed  many  Innocent  peasants.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  whole  atrocity  of  that 
war  itself. 

Mr.  GORE.  Air.  President,  I  know  of 
no  war  in  history  that  better  illustrates 
the  accuracy  of  the  old  statement  that 
war  is  hell  than  this  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  atrocities  committed  by  the  Com- 
munists in  this  war  are  really  xmbellev- 
able  In  their  vlciousness. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  rleld? 
Mr.  GORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LAU.SCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  Justifiably  and  In 
fairness  to  our  country  place  the  atroci- 
ties admittedly  proved  to  be  committed 
by  the  Coouuunists  on  an  equal  basis 
with  our  action  and  say  that  our  country 
Is  following  a  similar  course.  We  are 
not  doing  that. 

Mr.  OORE.  The  Senator  did  not  un- 
derstand me  to  say  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  did  not 
say  that.    However,  the  fact  Is  tbat  we 


have  been  most  charitable.  We  have 
been  enduring  the  brutality  of  the  Com- 
munists. It  is  not  true  that  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  told  that, 
with  our  entire  ethnical  background,  our 
acts  parallel  the  acts  of  the  Communists. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
said  that.  And  if  anyone  does  say  it,  I 
shall  Join  the  Senator  in  denouncing  him. 

Mr.  President,  last  summer,  with  fur- 
ther rapid  deterioration  in  South  Viet- 
nam, President  Johnson  and  his  advisers 
undertook  a  full-scale  review  of  our  mili- 
tary commitments  and  our  military  op- 
erations. There  was  much  pubUc  specu- 
lation about  a  major  escsdation  of  the 
war.  It  was  widely  reported  that  the 
military  leaders  had  recommended  that 
some  400,000  troops  be  committed  to 
Vietnam. 

When  the  President  announced  his  de- 
cision after  much  mibllc  speculation 
about  what  that  decision  would  be — in 
a  July  28,  1965,  statement,  however.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  resisted  the  mas- 
sive escalation  that  has  been  urged  upon 
him.  It  was  annoimced  that  50,000  ad- 
ditional troops  would  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 
In  commenting  on  the  President's  state- 
ment, I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

I  took  somie  heart  and  found  some  encour- 
agement In  President  Johnson's  statement 
today  for  the  following  reasons : 

First,  the  President  has  apparently  resisted 
the  far  greater  degree  of  escalation  that  has 
been  urged  upon  him. 

Second,  the  President  stopped  short  of  ac- 
cepting, or  treating  this  as  an  American  war. 
He  showed  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  our 
policy  has  been,  and.  I  think  should  be,  to 
assist  the  Vietnamese  to  win  their  own  war. 
I  believe  the  President  showed  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  danger  of  permlttlfig  the  struggle 
to  become  an  American  war,  a  white  man's 
war  against  Asia. 

According  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices in  a  statement  earlier  today,  our 
troop  strength  in  that  area  is  now  in 
the  neighborhood  of  300,000 — and  our 
"highest  military  authorities"  are  talk- 
ing of  600,000  men  being  sent  there. 

I  was  heartened  by  references  In  the 
July  28,  1965,  pronouncement  to  the 
possibility  that  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  Nations  might  be  utilized  in  an 
effort  to  find  a  solution.  I  read  from 
my  July  28, 1965,  remarks  in  the  Senate: 

Third,  by  his  increased  emphasis  upon 
the  TTnlted  Nations  through  his  letter  de- 
livered today  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  to 
Mr.  U  Thant,  the  President  demonstrated, 
It  seemed  to  me,  an  awareness  of  the  danger 
of  Isolating  tiie  United  States  In  a  land  war 
In  Asia  and  the  danger  of  unifying  the  Com- 
munist world  Into  monolithic  unity  by  the 
landing  of  a  major  American  expeditionary 
force  In  Asia. 

Should  this  happen  it  might  well  be  that 
we  would  not  be  permitted  the  Ixixury  of 
concentrating  most  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 

I  had  earlier  applauded  the  President's 
Johns  Hopkins  University  speech  in 
which  he  announcea  cl^rly  our  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  with  interested  nations 
without  preconditions.  More  recently, 
the  pause  in  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  widely  publicized  peace 
offensive  conducted  by  President  John- 
son have  served  to  Improve  our  posture 
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in   the   eyes   ol   world   opinion.    The 

President  ts  to  be  commended  for  having 
made  thlfi  effort,  and  ae&ln  I  commend 
him. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  this  effort 
did  not  succeed  in  bringing  the  contro- 
versy to  the  bargaining  table.  More- 
over, the  further  effort  to  utilize  the 
United  Nations  which  was  begun  when 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  resumed 
has  thus  far  not  been  particularly  fruit- 
ful. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  all  our  prior  ac- 
tions having  failed  to  resolve  the  contro- 
versy, or  even  to  have  brought  a  solution 
nearer,  another  major  escalation  has 
been  under  consideration. 

There  are  important  differences,  I 
think,  between  our  situation  now  and 
what  it  was  last  summer.  Another  esca- 
lation must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  our  military  effort  has  al- 
ready been  substantially  escalated  over 
what  it  was  last  summer.  Each  time  our 
policy  has  been  reviewed  over  the  years, 
the  result  has  been  that  our  Involvement 
has  been  deepened  and  the  level  of  our 
military  effort  has  been  escalated.  At 
each  step  we  have  become  more  heavily 
committed,  the  problem  has  become 
more  complex,  solutions  have  become 
more  elusive,  and  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  any  course  of  action  have  be- 
come more  serious. 

Thus  has  our  commitment  evolved, 
step  by  step  until  what  many  now  regard 
as  our  obligation  in  Vietnam  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  obligation  we  ac- 
tually Incurred  under  the  Eisenhower 
letter  of  1954  and  the  SEATO  Treaty. 
The  pattern  of  step-by-step  escalation 
of  our  commitment,  accompanied  with 
repeated  assurances  that  we  seek  no 
wider  war,  concerns  me  greatly  and  I  am 
apprehensive  that  this  pattern  may  be 
continued.  And  that  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  speech. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  we 
are  in  Vietnam  only  to  help  the  Viet- 
nameee  help  themselves.  This  was  not 
to  become  an  American  war.  But  we 
have  gone  by  successive  stages  from  the 
extension  of  economic  aid,  to  military 
aid,  to  military  "advisers"  and  techni- 
cians, to  troops  to  protect  vital  Ameri- 
can Installations,  and  finally  to  full-scale 
offensive  commitment  of  X3S.  ground 
forces  and  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam.   It  has  become  an  American  war. 

If  we  had  Insisted  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  contained  in  President  Elsen- 
hower's 1954  letter,  we  would  have  long 
since  had  to  terminate  any  assistance  at 
all  in  Vietnam.    But  we  did  not  insist. 

Prom  a  review  of  the  record  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  we  have  no  binding 
legal  commitment  that  requires  us  to 
expend  the  effort  we  have  undertaken  in 
Vietnam.  What  commitment  we  have, 
we  have  managed  to  create  for  ourselves. 
It  Is  as  if ,  by  sasring  over  and  over  pub- 
licly that  we  are  committed  to  restore 
order  and  tranquillity  in  South  Vietnam, 
we  have  somehow  convinced  ourselves 
that  we  are  legally  bound  to  do  so,  what- 
ever the  cost. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  OORE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  SEATO  Treaty.  Article  4  of 
that  treaty  reads: 

ABTICLX  nr 

1.  Kach  Party  recognlxe*  that  aggression 
by  means  at  armed  attack  In  tbe  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
SUte  or  tarrltory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  heraaiter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  It  will  in  that  event  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  processes.  Measiires 
taken  under  thU  paragraph  shall  be  Im- 
mediately reported  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  If,  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  InvlolAblUty  or  the  Integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  In  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article 
trom  time  to  Ume  apply  Is  threatened  In  any 
way  other  than  by  armed  attack  or  is  af- 
fected or  threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation 
which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area, 
the  Parties  shall  consult  Immediately  In 
order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should 
be  taken  for  the  conunon  defense. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated 
shall  be  Uken  except  at  the  Invitation  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  government 
concerned. 

This  is  the  protocol,  which  provides: 
The  Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  unanimously  designate 
for  the  purposes  of  ArUcle  IV  of  the  Treaty 
the  States  of  Oambodta  and  Laos  and  the  free 
territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  interpret  that  as  a 
commitment  to  hrtp  these  people  defend 
and  hold  their  terrltorisd  sovereignty 
and  Integrity,  and  that  that  is  a  binding 
agreement  that  we  made. 

If.  in  our  Judgment,  this  agreement 
for  the  benefit  of  a  third  party  means  we 
are  going  to  help  them  maintedn  the  "in- 
violability and  integrity  of  their  terri- 
tory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  party  in  the  treaty 
area"  when  threatened  by  any  means, 
whether  by  armed  attack  or  by  means 
other  than  armed  attack,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  a  treaty  which  compels  us 
to  act  to  help  these  people  maintain 
their  own  territorial  integrity  and  sover- 
eignty against  Commimlst  enslavement. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's reference  to  the  SEATO  treaty. 
For  his  Information,  I  have  previously 
dealt  with  that  and  have  given  reasons 
why  I  think  this  treaty  does  not  amount 
to  a  binding  commitment  to  do  what  we 
are  doing  or  what  is  contemplated  in 
Vietnam.  I  should  be  glad  to  discuss  it 
again,  but  I  have  already  done  so. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  EHikota 
wish  me  to  jrield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  I  wish  to  make 
a  brief  observation.  I  know  the  Senator 
has  been  on  his  feet  for  a  long  time,  but 
I  was  particularly  grateful  for  the  point 
he  has  made,  that  we  must  beware  of  the 
danger  of  making  this  an  American  war. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  sUjsolutely  correct; 
this  Is  a  struggle  which,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, must  be  decided  primarily  by  the 
people  of  Vietnam  themselves. 
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Frequently,  people  draw  the  wrong 
parallels  with  other  situations. 

We  are  in  South  Vietnam  with  over 
200.000  American  forces  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  American  aid.  The  govern- 
ment there  has  not  been  able  to  put  to- 
gether an  Indigenous  army  capable  of 
providing  the  kind  of  resistance  and  suc- 
cessful effort  that  we  saw,  for  instance 
in  Greece  at  the  end  of  World  War  n    ' 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  As  I  see  it,  the  Communists  have 
us  committed  to  war  in  an  area  where 
we  face  the  greatest  possible  disadvan- 
tages. Second,  they  have  us  committed 
there  all  alone.  Third,  if  what  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  said  today  be 
true,  we  must  treat  this  commitment 
with  the  same  degree  of  priority  that 
we  should  treat  an  attempt  to  enslave 
Western  Europe,  or  to  put  Russian 
nuclear  missiles  on  Cuba. 

I  do  not  believe  the  situation  is  quite 
that  bad.  but  I  appreciate  the  relevancy 
of  the  Senator's  remarics. 

I  recognize  that,  in  addition  to  what- 
ever formal  legal  conunitment  we  have 
in  Vietnam,  there  is  also  what  is  called 
our  moral  commitment  to  assist  a  people 
in  quest  of  freedom.  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  view  that  the  Vietcong  movement 
is  simply  a  popular  Indigenous  uprising 
against  the  remnants  of  despotic  colo- 
nialism. Evidence  of  Vietcong  terror- 
ism, of  direction  and  support  from  Hanoi 
is  clear.  The  Vietcong,  if  they  could  do 
so,  would  in  my  opinion  doubtless  estab- 
lish a  repressive  Commimist  regime. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
other  conununist  regimes,  including  the 
one  in  Cuba.  Our  moral  commitment  to 
liberate  Cuba  should  be  at  least  equallj 
strong.  Even  so,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  we  should  launch  a  major 
military    effort    to    overthrow    Castro. 

These  indefinite  "moral  commitments" 
have  their  limitations.  They  must  be 
measured  by  our  national  interest. 

In  reality,  our  present  conmiitment 
in  Vietnam  has  evolved  from  the  fact 
of  our  presence.  Each  time  we  have  in- 
creased our  presence  we  have  enlarged 
our  commitment.  Each  time  we  have 
escalated  our  presence  and  effort  our 
dilemma  has  become  magnified. 

The  distinguished  former  Ambassa- 
dor, Mr.  George  F.  Kennan,  in  his  recent 
forceful  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  stated  as  follows: 

The  Orst  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
If  we  were  not  already  Involved  as  we  are 
today  In  Vietnam,  I  would  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  wish  to  become  so  In- 
volved, and  I  can  think  of  several  reason* 
why  we  should  wish  not  to. 

In  this  statement  I  concur  completely. 

In  the  final  analysis  we  should  be 
guided  by  our  own  vital  national  inter- 
ests. It  is  my  view  that  our  national 
interests  are  not  served  by  a  major  mili- 
tary operation  in  southeast  Asia. 

First,  even  if  we  accept  the  inevita- 
bility of  military  solutions  to  cold  war 
problems — which  I  do  not  necessarily 
do — it  is  difScult  to  imagine  more  disad- 
vantageous conditions  under  which  to 
wtige  war  than  those  which  prevail  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Second,  we  staiul  virtually  alone  in 
the  struggle.     We  have  received  only 


token  support  from  a  fetr  of  our  allies. 
Other  free  world  nations  do  not  even 
agree  with  what  we  are  dQlng  in  this  un- 
bappy  area.  They  find  It  difficult  to 
understand  why  we  are  there.  It  is  not 
that  our  Government  haa  failed  to  ex- 
plain our  position.  It  is  simply  that  they 
do  not  believe  that  either  their  interests 
or  ours  are  served  by  th£  conflict.  On 
the  contrary,  they  think  the  free  world's 
position  is  endangered.  In  going  it 
alone  we  vic^te  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive security  to  which  we  committed  our- 
selves when  we  subscribed  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  We  cannot,  standing 
alone,  remake  the  world,  and  it  does  not 
serve  our  national  interests  to  try  on 
the  scale  and  under  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  Vietnam. 

Third,  we  must,  as  I  stated  etu-lier.  be 
gxiided  by  our  position  add  our  posture 
on  a  global  basis,  with  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  our  strength,  though  greater 
than  that  ever  enjoyed  by  any  nation,  Is 
not  limitless.  We  have  responsibilities 
around  the  world.  We  tnust  meet  our 
commitments  in  NATO.  We  still  have 
two  divisions  in  Korea.  We  have  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  within  our  own 
hemisphere.  Our  military  and  eco- 
nomic substance  is  committed  In  varying 
degrees  to  many  nations. 

Vietnam  is  not  the  only  area  of  the 
world  in  turmoil  or  the  c(aly  area  facing 
the  threat  of  Communist  subversion.  As 
we  becMne  increasingly  committed  in 
Vietnam,  other  pastures  look  correspond- 
ingly greener  to  our  major  adversaries. 
The  Soviets,  or  not  Inconceivably  the 
Chinese,  may  become  sorely  tempted  to 
launch  or  promote  other  adventures  in 
lAtin  America,  in  Berlin,  in  Africa,  or 
elsewhere  in  Asia.  If  so,  our  heavy  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  lescsens  our  capa- 
bility to  respond  quickly  and  effectively, 
or  at  least  the  Comimunlsts  may  think  so. 

Fourth,  the  present  conflict  poses  great 
danger  of  escalation  into  nuclear  war,  a 
tragedy  that  would  surely  be  contrary  to 
our  vital  interests  as  widl  as  those  of 
every  nation.  We  carmot  afford  to  over- 
look the  equation  among  the  three  major 
world  powers — the  United  States,  Soviet 
Russia,  and  Communist  China — either 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  effect  of  this 
equation  on  preservation  of  peace,  or  how 
the  equation  would  be  altered  by  hos- 
tilities between  either  two  of  them. 

One  of  the  more  encoumging  develoi>- 
ments  of  the  last  decade  has  been  the 
break  in  the  monolithic  structure  of 
international  commimism  as  reflected  by 
the  growing  schism  between  Russia  and 
Red  China.  Meanwhile,  there  has  been 
an  improvement  in  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  As  of  today, 
however,  should  armed  conflict  erupt  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Red  China, 
we  must  assume  the  Rufisians  would  be 
on  the  side  of  China. 

The  present  conflict  poses  Inherent 
danger  of  Intervention  by  the  Chinese. 
Every  time  the  war  is  escalated  this 
danger  Increases.  If  we  continue  to  esca- 
late, such  a  conflict  may  well  become 
Inevitable.  With  or  without  hiitial  Soviet 
intervention  In  a  United  States-China 
war.  such  a  conflict  would  almost  cer- 
tainly degenerate  into  a  nuclear  war. 
We  could  hardly  fight  the  hordes  of  Chi- 
nese on  their  home  grounds  without  re- 


aott  at  least  to  tactical  nudear  weiME>c>ns. 
And  when  nuclear  weapons  are  used,  the 
very  existence  of  civilization  is  in 
Jeopardy. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  we  face.  From 
the  standpoint  of  our  national  interest, 
the  basic  question  is  whether  the  stakes 
are  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  the 
risks  we  assume  or  are  about  to  assume. 
In  my  view,  they  are  not. 

From  a  strategic  standpoint,  consid- 
ering the  means  of  communication  and 
transpyortation  of  today.  South  Vietnam 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  has  little  industrial  capability. 
It  has  no  strategic  resources  that  we 
require.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be  con- 
sidered a  liability  of  any  major  power 
of  which  it  becomes  a  ward.  It  has 
surely  been  a  liability  to  us.  both  in 
terms  of  cost  and  in  terms  of  world 
opinion. 

Some  express  the  point  of  view  that 
we  might  better  fight  now.  in  Vietnam, 
than  later  somewhere  else.  As  I  said 
earlier,  if  indeed  we  must  fight,  we 
surely  could  pick  a  better  place,  if  not 
a  better  time. 

Some  say  it  would  be  easier  to  knock 
China  out  now  than  10  years  from  now. 
I  reject  the  preventive  war  philosophy. 
When  the  cold  war  began,  strident  voices 
urged  that  we  make  war  on  Russia  while 
we  had  what  amounted  to  a  practical 
nuclear  monopoly.  I  am  glad  that  these ' 
voices  were  not  heeded.  Msuiy  of  these 
same  voices  now  urge  preventive  war  on 
Red  China,  urging  that  we  should  wel- 
come a  confrontation  before  China  be- 
comes a  major  nuclear  power.  I  h(H>e 
that  these  voices  will  likewise  be  rejected. 
There  is  scant  hope  for  mankind  if  we 
accept  the  view  that  nuclear  war  can 
solve  our  problems. 

It  seems  to  me  conclusive  that  our 
vital  nati<mal  interests  are  not  served 
by  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  But 
that  does  not  change  the  fact  that  we  are 
there.  We  must  of  course  consider  our 
future  course  of  action  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  as  they  exist  rather  than  as 
we  would  like  them  to  be. 

A  review  of  how  we  got  where  we  are, 
however,  does  have  a  bearing  upon  what 
we  should  do  in  the  future.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  undertaken  this 
rather  lengthy,  but  still  not  detailed,  re- 
view of  the  history  of  our  Vietnam  in- 
volvement. The  record  of  the  last  12 
years  has  demonstrated  a  pattern  of  es- 
calation that  has  been  singularly  in- 
effective. If  step  by  step  escalation  is  a 
policy,  it  is  a  poor  one.  And  each  addi- 
tional major  step  of  escalation  wUl  com- 
pound our  problems  and  pose  increas- 
ingly disastrous  possible  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  offer  a 
solution  that  would  be  in  our  national 
interest  and  at  the  same  time  assure 
attainment  of  all  our  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam. The  truth  is  that  no  satisfsictory 
solution  is  now  foreseeable,  given  the 
present  circumstances.  It  is  a  question 
of  selecting  a  course  of  action  that  is 
least  unsatisfactory  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. Further  escalation,  with 
its  cost  in  life  and  with  the  risks  in- 
herent therein,  is  surely  not  prudent,  as 
I  see  it. 


The  President  has  said  repeatedly,  and 
he  said  again  last  Friday.  tha«,  he  is 
against  escalation,  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  is.  But  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis], 
chainnan  of  the  Armed  Services  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  has  spoken  of 
a  possible  commitment  of  600,000  troops 
in  southeast  Asia  and  the  possible  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  if  necessary.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  his 
speech  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis].  He 
says  that  he  did  not  advocate,  and  I 
did  not  understand  that  he  advocated, 
use  of  nuclear  wec^Mns,  but.  rather,  he 
expressed  the  view,  in  which  I  have  to- 
day earlier  Joined,  that  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  China  would 
make  use  of  nuclear  weapons  highly 
likely  for  the  reason,  as  I  have  stated— 
and  as  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  state — that  the  American 
people  would  not  permit  their  sons  to 
be  matched  man  to  man  with  the  masses 
of  Chinese  in  Asia  without  using  what- 
ever weapons  might  be  at  hand. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  a  member  of  both  the 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees,  stated  last  week  that  this 
troop  estimate  of  600,000  did  not  origi- 
nate with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, that  it  came  from  "highest  mili- 
tary authority."  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  referred  to  this  estimate  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee  hearings 
when  he  addressed  Ambassador  Kennan, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Kwinan,  there  lias  been  mention  of  a 
figure  of  600,000  people  In  South  Vietnam  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ml^dsslppl, 
chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee. That  flgiire  did  not  originate  with  him. 
It  came  from  the  highest  military  authority 
in  a  hearing  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  American  people  have  been  told 
over  the  years  that  an  Asian  war  should 
be  fought  by  Asians,  that  we  would  con- 
fine our  efforts  to  helping  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  help  themselves,  that  we 
should  not  send  American  boys  to  do  the 
Job  that  Asians  should  do  for  themselves. 
Yet,  step  by  step,  escalation  by  escala- 
tion, our  country  has  been  brought  into 
a  predicament  which  the  American 
people  were  assured  would  not  occur. 

I  am  profoundly  apprehensive  that  we 
are  fast  approaching  the  point  at  which 
no  options  will  be  left;  a  point  beyond 
which  our  actions  will  be  dictated  by 
events  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
If  we  do  in  fact  send  600,000  troops  to 
the  Jungles  and  rice  paddies  of  Viet- 
nam— or  400,000 — we  should  contem- 
plate and  prepare  for  a  military  con- 
frontation with  Red  China.  A  distin- 
guished military  expert  said  on  a  tele- 
vision program  on  Sunday  that  he  did 
not  think  the  Chinese  would  come  in  be- 
cause it  was  not  in  their  Interest  to  do 
so.  Another  distinguished  mlUtary  ex- 
pert said  they  would  not  come  into 
Korea,  but  they  did. 

We  still,  I  hope  and  believe,  have  some 
flexibility  in  determining  our  course  of 
action.  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  would  support — if  asked — a  de- 
cision to  send  600,000  American  boys  to 
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fight  a  land  war  In  southeast  Asia,  with 
all  the  oonsequMices  that  would  entail. 
But  If  we  Inch  up,  to  300,000,  then  to 
400.000,  then  to  500.000,  then  to  600,000, 
we  will  find  ourselves  with  that  many 
troops  there,  even  though  the  adminis- 
tration had  no  intention  of  going  that 
far  when  the  first  additional  increment 
was  ordered  into  the  o(Hnbat  area.  We 
ought  to  pause  now  and  contemplate 
where  the  program  of  escalation  has 
taken  us  and  where  such  a  program  will 
lead  If  It  Is  continued. 

National  prestige  Is  important.  It  is 
more  Important  to  the  weak  than  to  the 
strong.  This  Nation  has  proved  Its  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Its 
determination  to  resist  aggression.  In 
Greece  and  Turkey,  In  Korea,  In  Berlin, 
and  In  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis.  We 
do  not  have  to  prove  It  again  I7  sending 
half  a  million  men  to  Asia. 

I  advise  that  this  war  be  kept  within 
bounds  which  appear  manageable,  with 
limited  goals  and  limited  conmiltments, 
that  goal  being  a  tolerable  political  ar- 
rangement that  would  permit  honorable 
disengagement  of  U.S.  combat  forces  at 
the  earliest  feasible  time.  Once  again, 
I  advise  against  a  wider  war.  against  a 
commitment  to  total  victory  In  a  major 
war  In  Asia.  Here,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  the 
great  Issue  now  under  debate. 

I  do  not  advocate  precipitate  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  from  Vietnam.  The 
presence  of  more  than  200,000  American 
fighting  men  there  precludes  such  action. 
I  do  urge,  as  strongly  as  I  know  how,  that 
we  do  not  further  escalate  the  scope  and 
Intensity  of  the  conflict  by  substantially 
Increasing  our  forces  in  the  combat  area. 
Admittedly,  the  current  level  of  our  mili- 
tary effort  will  probably  not  achieve  total 
victory.  Neither,  in  my  opinion  would 
the  presence  in  Vietnam  of  twice  as  many 
TJS.  soldiers. 

We  should  accept  the  fact  that  total 
military  victory  in  the  normal  sense  is 
not  achievable  In  Vietnam,  short  of  ac- 
tion that  would  obliterate  the  country 
and  solve  nothing.  This  is  not  that  kind 
of  war.  Eventually  we  shall  have  to  set- 
tle for  less  than  total  victory,  and  the 
sooner  this  Is  recognized,  the  better. 

Our  military  experts  can  best  decide 
the  most  appropriate  use  of  oiu-  forces  In 
the  area  and  the  manner  of  their  replace- 
ment. They  are  formidable,  and  they 
are  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves. 
We  can.  I  belelve,  sustain  them  indefi- 
nitely If  need  be,  and  surely  we  can  do  so 
while  further  efforts  are  made  to  find  a 
solution  whereby  we  can  extricate  our- 
selves honorably  from  a  most  unfortu- 
nate Involvement. 

Meanwhile,  we  mxist  continue  and  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  bring  about  nego- 
tiations, under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  or  in  any  acceptable  forum.  In 
Oeneva  or  in  any  other  acceptable  place. 
In  this  connection  we  should  recognize 
that  1^  is  unlikely  that  we  can  attain  a 
complete  political  victory  in  negotiations. 
Just  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  achieve 
total  military  victory  by  force  of  arms. 

If  our  adversaries  do  not  already  so 
understtmd  they  should  stand  fore- 
warned that  though  there  may  be  strong 
divlslcMi  of  opinion  over  policy,  they  can 
never  run  us  out  of  Vietnam  or  any  other 


Iriaoe  for  want  of  appropriations  from 
Congress  to  pay  for  whatever  munitions, 
equipment,  and  supplies  may  be  required 
to  sustain  oiu-  forces. 

If  our  adversaries  can  take  some  com- 
fort from  the  debate,  let  them  have  it; 
but  let  them  know  that  Congress  will  not 
be  niggardly  in  providing  whatever  our 
forces  need  to  complete  their  mission,  and 
with  the  least  possible  danger  to  them. 
But  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  President 
and  the  advisers  upon  whom  he  relies  to 
consider  most  carefully  our  own  national 
Interest  In  its  broadest  terms  ttnd  to 
analyze  most  carefully  the  pitfalls  of 
further  escalation.  We  must  not  pass 
the  point  of  no  return. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  intention  to  vote 
for  the  supplemental  Vietnam  authoriza- 
tion now  before  the  Senate.  I  do  so  be- 
cause it  provides  funds  for  American 
men  fighting  in  Vietnam,  They  have 
been  committed  to  action  at  a  time  and 
in  a  place  of  which  I  do  not  approve.  But 
they  are  there.  And  as  long  as  they  are 
there,  we  must,  and  \ee  will,  support 
them  with  everything  they  need. 

I  do  not  want  my  vote  for  this  sup- 
plemental authorization  to  be  construed, 
however,  as  a  vote  for  an  Indefinite  and 
open-ended  commitment  of  American 
forces  to  land  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  that 
course  of  action  would  be  essential  to 
protection  of  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States.  For  what  other  or  lesser 
cause  should  America  go  to  war? 

Indeed,  it  is  my  view  that  further  sub- 
stantial escalation — creeping  or  gallop- 
ing— of  U.S.  men  and  materiel  in  Viet- 
nam would  be  damaging,  if  not  disas- 
trous, to  far  more  important  and  more 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  else- 
where. 

By  my  vote  for  this  bill,  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  I  will  support,  and  do  sup- 
port, the  men  and  materiel  we  now  have 
In  southeast  Asia,  but  I  want  no  one  In 
doubt  that  my  vote  does  not  go  beyond 
that.  This  Is  not  a  vote  for  further  esca- 
lation.   We  have  had  enough  of  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  a  very  valu- 
able, constructive  speech.  He  and  I  do 
not  agree  on  some  vital  points  as  re- 
flected in  his  speech,  but  the  speech  was 
well  prepared,  well  documented,  and  was 
historically  accurate  in  the  consecutive 
steps  we  have  taken.  His  views  were  set 
forth  in  eloquent  fashion.  He  sincerely 
and  emphatically  argues  well  for  the 
points  which  he  makes.  The  way  he  has 
presented  this  matter  is  highly  com- 
mendable. As  a  Member  of  this  body.  I 
believe  he  has  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  this  debate.  Debates  like 
the  one  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
as  it  refiects  on  this  subject,  vital  as  it  is, 
do  not  divide.  They  enlighten.  They 
give  meat  for  thought,  the  way  the  Sena- 
tor has  presented  it.  I  hope  the  re- 
mainder of  the  debate  will  be  along  those 
lines. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  the  one 
vote  we  are  asked  to  make  is  not  on  how 
it  all  started,  but  to  start  from  where 
we    are.    The    bill    should    receive    a 


unanimous  vote.  It  would  be  a  boon 
for  our  boys  over  there  and  a  warning 
for  our  adversaries. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  trite  phrase  "I  am 
deeply  grateful"  is  not  sufficient  under 
the  circumstances.  I  am  moved  by  the 
generosity  of  my  friend,  my  neighbor, 
and  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  had  no  intention  whatsoever  of 
speaking  as  long  as  I  have  held  the  floor. 
When  I  started.  I  estimated  to  one  of  my 
colleagues  that  I  would  speak  for  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half,  but,  as  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  knows,  there 
have  been  numerous  requests  for  me  to 
yield.  I  felt  the  Issue  was  of  such  im- 
port that  the  freest  possible  exchange 
of  views  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

I  close  by  again  saying  to  my  dear 
friend,  "I  thank  you." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  Join  in  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
in  thanking  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Teimessee  for  his  very  candid  and 
frank  statement.  It  has  been  free  of 
the  vitriol  which  sometimes  enters  into 
arguments.  He  has  presented  his  argu- 
ment In  a  rational  way.  although  I  am 
constrained  to  disagree  with  him  on 
many  points. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the 
tolerance  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  in  presenting 
dissenting  points  of  view  that  have  been 
raised  on  this  vexing  issue.  It  is  wise 
that  we  should  act  as  rational  men  in 
presenting  our  varying  points  of  view  on 
this  issue. 

WHY    WE    AKX   THntX 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  the  entire  Nation  is  sorely  troubled 
over  the  present  conflict  in  Vietnam  ^s 
evidenced  here  today  by  the  debate  on 
the  administration's  request  for  author- 
ization to  spend  a  portion  of  the  extra 
funds  requested  for  our  military  efforts 
there.  I  support  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  that  a  vote  here 
is  neither  an  endorsement  or  a  criticism 
of  our  policies  in  Vietnam  but  merely 
an  affirmation  of  the  fact  that  wherever 
American  boys  are  sent  by  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief  they  should  be  sup- 
plied with  the  best  possible  weapons  and 
with  the  best  logistical  support  that  their 
Nation  can  give  them.  However,  this 
action  of  increasing  expenditures  to  pro- 
vide these  necessary  supplies  has  again 
focused  national  attention  on  Vletriam. 

A  debate  in  whatever  context  on  a 
course  of  action  which  may  well  deter- 
mine the  future  course  of  the  entire 
world  Is  not  only  fitting,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble. -But  It  serves  no  interest,  least  of 
all  our  own,  if  that  debate  skirts  the 
hard-core  reasons  for  our  presence  in 
Vietnam.  Yet  hi  recent  weeks.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  we  have  strayed 
further  and  further  from  the  central 
Issue  at  hand — the  "gut  Issue"— why  we 
are  there.  Tbo  many  dialogs  of  late 
seem  to  center  around  irrelevant  ques- 
tions, wishes,  hopes,  and  superficial 
Issues.  As  we  turn  more  Intensely  now 
to  this  national  dialog,  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  we  put  first  things  first.    Let 
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us  strip  from  the  verbiage  and  the  ora- 
tory of  discussion  the  questions  that  do 
not  go  to  the  heart  of  tht  matter.  Let 
me  illustrate.  ; 

The  question  of  resuming  the  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam  was  often  discussed  as 
though  it  were  an  end  in  Itself,  and  it 
was  easy  to  make  a  case  against  resump- 
tion if  it  were  to  be  assumed  that  the  top 
priority  was  the  destruction  of  North 
Vietnam  by  the  best  available  means. 
If.  however,  the  question  was  cast  in  the 
context  of  our  presence  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  bombing  of  the  north  had  to 
be  weighed  against  the  needs  of  attain- 
ing our  objectives  in  the  south;  namely, 
that  of  holding  a  line  against  the  forces 
of  aggression  from  Hanoi.  It  becomes  a 
tactical  measure  then  rather  than  a 
strategic  one.  I 

Bombardment  that  w<)lild  interdict 
supplies  of  material  and  knen  from  the 
north  would  be  difficult  tQ  deny.  Bom- 
bardment aimed  only  at;  the  scorched 
earth  policy  for  cities  and  settled  areas 
would  be  open  to  question.  It  is  in  the 
farmer  category  that  the  President  was 
compelled  to  order  the  resumption  of  the 
air  attacks  north  of  the  17th  parallel. 

Another  of  the  relatively  superficial 
areas  of  controversy  in  tht  public  forum 
is  the  question  of  whethep:>  we  agree  to 
recognize  the  National  Lit^ration  Front 
and  the  Vietcong  at  a  mythical  confer- 
ence table.  A  few  days  ago  I  detailed  to 
this  body  how  the  record  Is  replete  with 
evidence  that  the  National  Liberation 
Front  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
instrument  of  Hanoi.  It  was  created  in 
Hanoi,  by  Hanoi,  for  Haaoi  as  a  sham 
and  a  front  behind  which  to  cloak  their 
aggressive  operations  acraas  the  borders 
in  the  neighboring  country  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Still  another  illustration  of  a  super- 
ficial issue  is  the  argument  raised  this 
week  by  some  Members  Of  the  Senate 
that  we  are  not  getting  enough  help 
from  our  allies  to  warrarxt  our  position 
in  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
completely  Irrelevant,  "the  real  ques- 
tion is.  Does  our  national  interest  re- 
quire our  presence  there?  If  it  does. 
what  our  allies  do  or  don't  do  Is  beside 
the  point.  If  our  chances  for  a  better 
future  depend  upon  doing  what  we  are 
doing  in  Vietnam,  we  must  go  it  alone  If 
necessary — regardless  of  tihe  rest  of  the 
world.  Anyone  who  chooees  to  Join  us 
in  the  endeavor — as  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Korea  have  with  men 
and  as  have  other  nations  hi  other 
ways— all  the  better. 

Or  even  the  question  of  what  main- 
land China  may  or  may  not  do  is  really 
of  secondary  importance  until  we  resolve 
the  question  of  primary  concern.  Do  we 
have  a  rational  alternative  to  Vietnam? 
If  we  have  no  alternative,  and  I  believe 
that  to  be  the  case,  we  dare  not  back  out 
of  there  because  China  threatens.  In 
our  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world,  we 
dare  not  knuckle  under  to  that  kind  of 
International  blackmail.  Similar  threats 
were  posed  by  the  Soviet*  during  the 
Berlin  blockade  and  in  Cuto. 

Needless  to  say,  we  would  hope  that 
our  policy  would  be  sufficiently  wise  and 
restrained  to  meet  the  needs  of  achlev- 
««  our  objectives  without  deliberately 


provoking  the  extremes  of  other  powers. 
But  that's  the  kind  of  imponderable  that 
only  the  other  side  can  answer.  We  can- 
not live  in  fear  of  what  that  answer 
might  be  else  all  is  lost  before  we  start. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  at  this  time.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  have  no  sympathy  for 
those  reckless  and  irresponsible  voices  in 
our  midst  now  being  raised  in  behalf  of  a 
so-called  preventive  war  against  China. 
You  do  not  prevent  a  war  by  starting 
one.  And.  as  history  records,  there  are 
many  more  wars  talked  about  than 
fought.  But  when  a  retired  general  dares 
to  express  the  thought  that  he  is  afraid 
that  Red  China  will  not  attack  us.  thus 
creating  an  excuse  to  strike  back,  he 
casts  discredit  on  the  image  of  a  great 
nation  such  as  our  own.  Such  a  sense- 
less observation  should  confirm  us  in  our 
determinations  to  make  sure  that  such 
spokesmen  remain  retired. 

No  one  wants  war  with  mainland 
China  if  it  can  be  avoided.  No  one  wants 
war  of  any  sort.  But  the  shape  of  the 
world  in  which  we  hope  to  live  will  be 
measured  in  considerable  degree  by  our 
willingness  to  risk  conflict  in  behalf  of 
our  larger  causes.  This  is  a  hard  lesson 
from  the  history  of  our  time. 

Another  superficial  question  is  that  of 
the  alleged  peace  feelers  from  Hanoi. 
Even  as  I  speak  now.  there  are  nmiors 
afoot  that  yet  another  so-called  peace 
gesture  has  come  from  North  Vietnam. 
The  strange  thing  about  these  gestures  is 
that  there  has  been  to  date  not  a  single 
expression  directly  or  through  second- 
hand sources,  fn  any  form  whatsoever, 
from  any  official  sources  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  Peiplng  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Yet  many  critics  of 
our  policy  in  Asia  ascribe  to  the  Commu- 
nists all  the  virtues  of  good  intent  and 
to  our  own  Government  all  the  vices 
of  deceit  and  warmongering. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
pursued  over  300  overtures  and  contacts 
all  aroimd  the  world  in  pursuit  of  the 
possibility  for  some  less  violent  con- 
frontation in  Asia  but  to  no  avail.  And 
once  again,  may  I  suggest  that  the  ques- 
tion of  these  peace  feelers  is  still  not  the 
central  issue  but  only  a  surface  mani- 
festation of  the  desperate  hopes  of  mil- 
lions of  people. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  look  back  over 
these  several  cases  in  point  which  I  have 
Just  cited  as  either  secondary  Issues  at 
best  or  supei-flcial  questions  at  worst, 
what  the  answers  to  them  ought  to  be 
can  only  be  determined  in  the  context  of 
the  basis  for  our  presence  there.  If  the 
assimiption  of  the  critics  is  that  we  must 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam,  this 
would  suggest  an  answer  to  each  of  these 
questions  quite  different  from  the  answer 
that  would  stem  from  the  opposite  as- 
sumption, that  is,  that  our  being  there  Is 
Indispensable  to  the  stability  of  the 
world.  Once  this  divergence  is  resolved, 
these  surface  issues  take  on  an  entirely 
different  meaning.  That's  why  it  is  so 
im(>ortant  that  we  discipline  our  public 
dialogs,  our  Senate  hearings,  our  let- 
ters to  the  President,  to  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  in  Vietnam;  namely,  why 
we  are  there. 

For  the  next  few  minutes,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  why  I  think  we  are  there  and 


why  we  have  no  rational  alternative  but 
to  remain  indefinitely.  To  understand 
our  presence  in  Vietnam,  we  must  see  it 
as  an  inseparable  part  oif  what  we  have 
been  striving  to  do  for  20  years  in  the 
wake  of  World  War  U.  In  this  endeavor, 
we  have  sought  to  reestablish  our  favor- 
able balance  among  the  contesting  power 
centers  on  the  globe  both  In  Europe  and 
In  the  Far  E^ast.  We  have  also  sought  to 
honor  the  tenuous,  if  unhappy,  division 
of  the  spoils  of  war  agreed  upon  as  part 
of  the  transition  to  a  more  pesuseful 
future. 

Further,  as  a  result  of  the  lessons  pre- 
ceding World  War  II.  we  have  sought 
this  time  to  arrest  aggression  wherever 
it  was  undertaken  around  the  world  and 
at  tlie  same  time  to  arrive  at  a  balance 
of  the  hopes  of  newly  Independent  and 
restless  peoples  everywhere.  Let  us 
examine  each  of  these  objectives  in 
America's  postwar  poUcy. 

First,  the  new  balance  of  the  world. 
Balance  of  power  Is  a  dirty  phrase.  In 
the  philosophy  of  some,  it  is  immoral 
and  wrong.  For  others,  it  is  wishfully 
relegated  to  another  century.  But  the 
hard  fact  of  our  time  is  that  it  remains 
the  only  substitute  for  war  that  so-called 
civilized  man  has  been  willing  to  produce. 

Tabe  sure,  it  is  a  sorry  commentary  on 
an  advanced  society  such  as  Western 
civilization  which  has  begun  to  conquer 
outer  space,  to  score  new  breakthroughs 
in  other  scientific  wonders,  and  to  solve 
many  of  the  persistent  mysteries  of 
medicine  to  note  that  we  are  no  further 
advanced  in  the  science  of  international 
law  and  order  than  the  balance  of  power. 
This  does  not  make  it  less  true,  however. 
It  is  important  that  we  begin  where  we 
are  with  what  we  have,  and  it  should  be 
obvious  that  we  cannot  stop  where  we 
wish  we  were  or  where  we  ought  to  be. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  imperative 
requisites  of  establishing  a  favorable 
balance  of  power  in  the  wake  of  the  dis- 
astrous discombobulatlons  of  World 
Warn. 

That  war  was  especially  violent  and 
dislocating  on  the  balance  of  the  world. 
Not  only  were  three  great  powers  de- 
stroyed— Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan — 
but  even  two  of  the  victorious  powers 
were  left  so  strapped  that  they  could  no 
longer  sustain  their  historic  roles  in  the 
delicate  balancing  process.  In  fact, 
only  two  nations  were  left  in  the  wake  of 
the  war  sufficiently  strong  to  contend  for 
the  shape  of  the  new  balance  of  the 
world — obviously,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States. 

The  requirements  of  victory  at  the  end 
of  the  war  were  more  novel  to  the  United 
States  than  to  the  Soviets.  In  our  own 
case,  we  pursued  two  lines  of  policy. 
First,  placing  a  trust  in  international  co- 
operation, disarmament,  and  even  the 
sharing  with  our  adversary  of  atomic 
secrets  when  we  had  a  monopoly  of  them. 
This  direction  of  policy  was  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  idealism  of  our  national 
history. 

The  other  line  of  policy  was  far  more 
difficult,  frightening,  and — ^In  the  short 
run — even  more  important,  to  wit,  that  of 
being  willing  to  risk  war  In  order  to  stop 
the  expanding  efforts  of  the  Russians. 
Without  the  second  of  these  lines  of 
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policy,  the  flnt  woxdd  hare  no  chance. 
'Hius,  It  became  a  question  of  patting 
first  things  flnt. 

It  was  frightening  to  a  nation  that 
had  Just  emerged  from  the  cocoon  of 
Idealism ;  for  until  that  moment  In  mod- 
em history,  the  United  States  had  looked 
upon  the  wars  of  the  world  as  secondary 
considerations.  Dp  until  then,  whenever 
war  broke  out  In  Europe,  the  Americans 
had  been  able  to  study  the  two  sides  and 
choose  the  one  most  in  the  line  with 
their  own  national  Interest.  But  now  It 
was  all  changed.  The  United  States,  for 
the  first  time  In  history,  was  one  of  those 
two  sides.  There  was  no  longer  the 
luxury  of  choice. 

Likewise  In  the  past  as  the  world 
waged  its  wars,  the  Americans  always 
had  a  ring  of  friendly  nations  out  In 
front  In  Europe  and  behind  which  they 
themselves  could  hesitate,  dawdle,  and 
delay  until  they  could  make  up  their 
minds  if  or  when  to  Join  the  battle.  Now 
after  World  War  n  this  was  no  longer 
possible.  Por  the  first  time  In  our  his- 
tory, we  in  America  found  ourselves 
strangely  on  the  front  line  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  we  ourselves  were  the  ring  be- 
hind whom  others  hoped  to  win  time  and 
the  chance  to  determine  their  national 
destinies.  In  short,  the  force  of  history 
imposed  upon  us  the  heavy  responsibil- 
ities for  waging  what  In  earlier  centuries 
the  British,  or  the  French,  or  the  Span- 
ish, or  the  Portuguese  had  waged  be- 
'ore — the  contest  for  rebalancing  a  world 
as  much  In  their  favor  as  their  power 
would  command.  It  was  new.  costly, 
dangerous,  but  nonetheless  Indispensable. 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  requirements  of  victory  In  the 
war  were  less  novel  and  untried.  The 
Soviets,  In  fact,  pursued  a  historic  pol- 
icy Uiat  was  Russian  long  before  It  was 
Communist.  Lord  Palmerston  In  Lon- 
don put  It  best  more  than  100  years  ago 
when  he  described  Russian  policy  as  one 
constantly  pressing  outward  along  the 
periphery  of  their  own  boundaries  prob- 
ing for  weakness  and  soft  spots  that 
would  permit  new  conquests  short  of  war. 
In  this  competition  for  the  new  balance 
^of  the  world,  the  Soviets  had  a  measur- 
^"i^le  advaptage— they  operated  from  a 
oontlguoui  area  outward  in  many  dlrec- 
tlt^ns,  whereas  the  Americans  had  to  op- 
ersiXfi  In  several  areas  far  flung  aroimd 
the  fringes  of  those  peripheral  interests. 

The  obvious  flrst  step  by  Moscow  was 
to  seize  and  hold  the  fringe  of  countries 
In  Eastern  Europe  already  occupied  by 
Soviet  armies  when  the  war  ended.  Their 
next  step  was  to  try  to  overthrow  neigh- 
boring governments  torn  by  civil  war  and 
dissension  but  not  directly  occupied  by 
Russian  troops.  The  first  step  was  a  fait 
accompli  when  the  guns  stopped  flring. 
But  the  second  step  could  still  be  stopped, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  United  States 
first  stepped  In  with  an  overt  policy  of 
containing  Soviet  expansion.  The  an- 
swer to  the  Reds  was  the  ooounltment 
to  Iran  in  1946  and  the  Truman  Doctrine 
sealing  off  Greece  and  Turkey  In  1947. 

The  parallel  which  It  is  important  we 
keep  in  mind  In  Vietnam  may  be  seen 
best  in  Greece  in  1946  and  1947.  There 
we  were  asked  to  rally  behind  a  corrupt 
government  headed  by  a  king  and  a  ques- 


Upnable  royal  family  with  an  admlnla- 
tratlon  filled  with  black  marketeers  and 
characters  of  other  shady  types  against 
what  was  apparently  a  genuine  people's 
revolution  demanding  democracy  and 
freedom.  The  catch  in  Greece  was  that 
this  Greek  civil  war  was  being  seized 
upon  by  organized,  trained  Communist 
leaders  Just  over  the  border  in  the  Balkan 
countries  to  the  north  of  Greece  as  an 
effort  to  grab  control  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment. Those  leaders  were  ordered 
and  directed,  as  we  know  now,  by  Mos- 
cow. They  were  not  imllke  the  National 
Liberation  Front  in  Indochina. 

So  our  decision  under  the  Truman 
Doctrine  was  one  of  sustaining  a  govern- 
ment of  the  status  quo  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover  from  the  north  on  the 
one  hand  or  staying  out  of  Greece  and 
surrendering  the  whole  country  to  an 
aggressive  force  from  the  outside.  Our 
answer  Is  now  a  matter  of  the  Judgment 
of  history.  If  we  had  not  intervened  In 
Greece,  the  good  people  of  that  coimtry 
would  never  have  had  a  chance  under 
Communist  domination  which  was  im- 
minent to  develop  self-government  or  to 
sushieve  freedom  of  any  sort.  But  even 
though  we  had  to  back  some  unsavory 
characters  in  the  Government,  we  won 
for  the  people  of  Greece  both  the  time 
and  the  chance  to  win  a  greater  measure 
of  freedom  and  to  grow  up  to  a  higher 
standard  of  self-government  than  they 
had  ever  known  before. 

Greece  Is  an  excellent  parallel  to  Viet- 
nam. In  Vietnam  with  all  of  the  need 
that  there  is  for  land  reform,  social  op- 
portunity, and  political  freedom,  none  of 
these  things  will  have  any  chance  at  all 
of  taking  root  if  the  territory  Is  seized  by 
the  forces  of  the  aggressor  from  the 
north.  Those  hopes  are  then  dashed.  It 
Is  imperative  that  we  establish  a  line  and 
hold  It  against  the  invaders  from  the  out- 
side. In  effect  we  must  erect  a  wall  be- 
hind which  South  Vietnam  will  have  the 
chance  to  do  all  of  the  things  for  which 
you  and  I  hope. 

As  a  climax  to  the  test  between  the 
victors  soon  after  World  War  II.  there 
was  the  showdown  in  Berlin  in  1948. 
And  it  was  there  the  Americans  dra- 
matically and  publicly  revealed  their  de- 
termination to  risk  all-out  war  if  neces- 
sary to  thwart  the  blockade  of  that  be- 
leaguered former  capital  of  Germany. 

In  the  restoration  of  Western  Europe, 
this  was  the  high  point.  And  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  Churchill,  this  inci- 
dent was  the  tiunlng  of  the  tide  in  the 
postwar  testing  of  nerves  and  flexing  of 
muscles  between  the  two  sides.  It  was 
the  hlghwater  mark  of  what  we  have 
since  come  to  call  the  cold  war.  As 
Winston  Churchill  aptly  assessed  It: 

If  the  United  States  had  acted  In  1948  lUe 
•he  did  In  1918.  Runla  would  be  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  Europe  today. 

That  the  competing  forces  of  great 
power  In  Western  Europe  have  in  fact 
been  brought  Into  balance  is  best  attested 
to  by  the  easing  of  the  severity  of  the 
crises  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  can 
be  Illustrated  by  drawing  with  a  piece  of 
chalk  a  white  line  on  a  globe  of  the 
world — a  line  that  would  begin  in  Pin- 
land  to  the  far  north  and  stretch  down 
across  Eastern  Europe  above  Greece  and 


Turkey.  That  line  is  so  firmly  drawn  m 
a  result  of  the  competition  of  forces  mj 
either  side  that  neither  Moscow  nor 
Washington  dares  to  cross  the  line  with 
impugnlty  or  recklessly.  It  is  in  truth 
a  tenuous  balancing  between  the  two 
worlds.  That  line,  though  less  firm,  even 
extends  part  way  across  Asia,  along  Iraq, 
Iran,  Pakistan,  and  India,  almost — but 
not  quite — to  the  China  Sea.  Only  In 
the  Far  East  has  the  balance  not  been 
struck.  And  thereby  hangs  the  story  of 
the  second  objective  of  American  policy 
In  seeking  to  restore  stability  In  the  post- 
war world,  specifically,  the  balance  of 
Asia. 

In  the  past  It  was  possible  to  restore 
stability  In  the  world  after  great  wars  by 
a  simple  meeting  of  the  great  powers  at 
Vienna  or  Versailles.  The  long  tentacles 
of  control  from  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin 
stretched  clear  around  the  world.  But  In 
the  wake  of  World  War  n,  the  disintegra- 
tion of  colonial  iMwers  changes  all  of  this 
very  drastically.  The  balance  of  Asia  re- 
mained, nonetheless,  inseparable  from 
the  balance  of  the  world  and  with  It  the 
chance  for  a  more  stable  peace.  But  the 
new  disruptive  forces  let  loose  in  Asia 
Jeopardized  the  new  balance  of  the  Par 
East.  The  defeat  of  Japan,  the  retreat  of 
the  colonial  powers,  the  emerging  drive 
for  Independence — particularly  in  south 
Asia,  and  the  growing  strains  between 
Moscow  and  Pelping  combined  to  bring 
about  a  vast  rearrangement  of  the  tradi- 
tional power  structure  of  the  Far  East. 

Even  as  the  uncertainties  of  the  new 
balance  teetered  between  India  and 
China,  southeast  Asia  remained — as  It  al- 
ways had  in  history — a  significant  make- 
weight in  the  balance  of  forces.  With 
its  300  millions  of  people,  Its  vast  natural 
resources  of  tin,  rubber,  oil,  and  rice,  its 
possession  had  been  throughout  history 
one  of  the  sinews  of  power  on  the  far  side 
of  the  globe.  Its  strategic  location,  more- 
over, has  always  accentuated  Its  role  In 
the  fortunes  of  the  old  great  powers  of 
another  century.  The  area  still  lies 
athwart  the  main  commercial  arteries  be- 
tween east  and  west.  It  outflanks  India 
to  its  west  and  thrusts  toward  the  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  and  New  Zealand  to  the 
east  and  south.  For  the  control  of  this 
area,  Japan  start^  World  War  n.  Un- 
der the  influence*  of  Pelping.  it  would 
measurably  disadvantage  any  other 
groups  seeking  to  contain  China. 

Southeast  Asia  is  composed  of  small 
entitles — Burma.  Thailand,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  Vietnam.  Malaysia.  Indochina— 
that  are  clustered  in  awe  before  the  giant 
shadow  cast  from  Pelping  to  their  north. 
They  are  but  pygmies  by  comparison  with 
the  new  China.  Neither  singly  nor  to- 
gether could  they  successfully  defy  the 
historic  ambitions  of  the  Chinese  to 
dominate  them. 

At  fhe  end  of  the  war,  many  of  us  had 
desperately  hoped  that  India,  in  her 
newly  won  independence,  would  become 
the  great  counterweight  to  China.  But 
Nehru  thought  otherwise  too  late.  Japan 
might  have  become  a  coimterforce,  but 
we  were  not  sure  she  could  be  trusted.  So 
that  once  again  the  hard  fact  is  that  only 
the  United  States  Is  capable  of  balancing 
the  awesome  potentials  of  the  new  China. 
We  alone  provide  an  alternative  to  the 
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little  nations  of  south  Asl$,  Either  they 
must  accommodate  to  Chi|ia  under  the 
threat  of  force  or  continue  their  inde- 
pendent ways  behind  a  wall  capable  of 
restraining  the  expansion  of  Pelping.  It 
is  the  second  alternative  Ihat  we  alone 
can  provide.  That  also  is  why  we  must 
remain  in  Vietnam. 

A  third  thread  of  American  policy 
since  the  war  is  woven  around  the  tacit, 
11  unhaway,  arrangements  for  divided  au- 
thority in  disputed  areas  between  the 
United  States  and  her  alUes  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Soviet  UOlon  and  later 
China  on  the  other.  By  these  terms,  the 
defining  of  the  limits  of  conflicting  Inter- 
est was  speeded  up  and  clarified.  They 
hastened  the  day  when  the  world  in  fact 
would  be  rebalanced  and  restabllized  in 
the  wsJce  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  World 
War  n.  Thus,  the  division  of  Germany ; 
two  Berlins;  the  two  Chln«s  astride  the 
Formosa  Straits;  two  Koreas  along  the 
38th  parcdlel;  and,  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  from  Indochina  at  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  in  1954.  the  two  Viet- 
nams  along  the  17th  parallel.  Unhappy 
as  we  were  with  this  kind  of  divided  ter- 
ritory, it  at  least  was  an  accommodation 
to  achieve  the  transition  from  military 
victory  to  postwar  stability.  Whatever 
else.  American  policy  was  committed  to 
holding  those  lines  of  division  and  not 
permitting  pressures  froin  the  east  to 
erode  them. 

At  the  risk  of  total  war,  we  lived  up  to 
that  determination  in  Berlin  in  1948.  At 
the  risk  of  the  big  war  with  China,  we 
sustained  that  line  along  the  F\)rmosa 
Straits  In  1949  and  the  38th  parallel  in 
1950.  And  today  we  are  demanding  that 
the  line  drawn  along  the  17th  parallel 
be  equally  respected.  The  line  sepa- 
rating the  two  Vietnams  la  thus  cut  from 
the  same  cloth  as  Berlin,  and  Germany, 
and  Formosa,  and  Kdrea. 

But  the  restoration  of  an  equilibrium 
of  forces  around  the  world  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  pwlicy  goals  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  not  the  end  which 
we  seek  but  rather  the  beginning. 

A  restabllized  world  is  the  starting 
point,  not  the  stopping  point  of  our 
policy.  Above  and  beyond  it  is  our  ever- 
constant  dedication  to  all  peoples  of 
their  right  to  national  Independence  and 
to  freedom  from  the  fear:  of  force  from 
outside  their  borders.  Thw  means  that, 
out  of  the  events  that  produced  World 
War  II,  we  should  have  learned  that  we 
carmot  ransom  our  own  l!i«edom  or  se- 
curity with  somebody  elee's  territory; 
that  we  cannot  barter  a  neighbor's  real 
estate  for  our  own  survival.  We  should 
have  learned  In  Manchuria  In  1931,  along 
the  Rhlneland  in  1935,  to  Ethiopia  In 
1936.  and  at  Munich  In  1^8,  moreover, 
that  the  appetite  of  an  aggressor  cannot 
be  appeased  with  someone  else's  land. 
To  knuckle  under  to  the  threat  of  force 
only  whets  the  appetite  of  the  tyrants  of 
power.  The  price  for  appeasing  the 
aggressors  in  the  1930's  was  World  War 
n  In  the  1940's.  Ukewi»,  the  cost  of 
appeasing  the  Chinese  nov  In  the  1960's 
would  most  likely  mean  World  War  HI 
within  a  decade.  The  time  is  now  for 
determining  our  prioritiefi  in  Vietnam. 

In  these  remarks,  Mr.  I^resldent,  I  have 
tried  to  suggest  that  we;  have  no  ra- 


tional alternatives  but  to  stand  firm  and 
to  remain  In  Vietnam  indefinitely.  To 
dare  to  predict  when  we  may  withdraw 
presumes  altogether  too  much.  But  the 
President  has  already  done  the  next  best 
thing.  He  had  maule  It  clear  that  we  will 
not  forfeit  southeast  Asia  to  aggression; 
but  he  has  made  It  clear  that  we  covet  no 
part  of  North  Vietnam;  that  we  have  no 
designs  on  China. 

Nonetheless,  the  times  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  our  postwar  policy  responsibili- 
ties demand  that  we  remain  there  as  long 
as  the  threat  of  aggression  continues. 
After  all,  we  still  have  50,000  troops  in 
Korea  15  years  after  the  start  of  the  con- 
flict there.  Our  Navy  still  patrols  the 
..Straits  of  Formosa.  We  still  have  thou- 
sands of  troops  in  Berlin  and  more  thou- 
sands in  Eastern  Europe  over  20  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  n.  The  real 
point  is  that  we  cannot  know  with  cer- 
tainty when  withdrawal  may  be  a  reality. 
But  we  can  know  with  certainty  the  con- 
sequences if  we  withdraw  too  soon.  Our 
choice  must  be  to  live  up  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  leadership  which  history 
has  imposed  upon  us. 

Having  made  timt  determination  about 
our  presence  in  Vietnam,  all  other  ques- 
tions there  must  be  judged  in  relation  to 
how  we  can  best  achieve  those  objectives. 
The  resumption  of  bombing  in  the  north, 
what  kind  of  bombing,  the  terms  of  ne- 
gotiation, with  whom  we  negotiate,  the 
prospects  of  a  larger  role  with  China,  the 
role  of  our  allies — all  must  be  recast  in 
the  context  of  the  necessities  of  our  pres- 
ence there.  The  point  Ls  that  our  public 
dialog  must  focus  «n  the  heart  of  the 
problem — why  we  are  there. 

To  be  sure,  our  task  is  made  no  easier 
by  the  fact  that  the  war  is  being  waged 
on  TV  screens.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imex- 
pected  that,  with  the  blood  of  our  young 
men  being  spilled  on  every  TV  channel 
In  every  living  room  in  the  land,  political 
blood  within  committees  of  the  Congress 
should  be  shed  on  those  same  screens. 
One  can  raise  serious  doubts  as  to  wheth- 
er either  of  these  spectacles  is  wise  or 
necessary  or  even  whether  we  can  afford 
them  In  times  like  these.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  they  are  a  part  of 
the  social  order  which  we  seek  to  pre- 
serve. 

Unhappy  and  unsatisfying  as  the  at- 
tributes of  this  kind  of  confiict  In  south- 
east Asia  may  be.  It  Is  probably  the  only 
kind  of  war  that  either  we  or  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  afford.  And  It  is  likely 
not  the  Istst  of  these  bloody  confronta- 
tions around  the  peripheries  of  power. 
In  seeking  to  stabilize  the  expressions  of 
uncertainty  and  criticism  here  at  home, 
some  critics  have  demanded  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  But  even  this  would 
be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  unity  and 
conformity.  It  would  freeze  the  condi- 
tions in  south  Asia  against  alternative 
settlements  and  would  positively  close 
the  door  to  any  chance  for  a  less  violent 
balancing  of  power. 

It  behooves  us  to  assiime  a  more  so- 
phisticated stature  as  we  live  up  to  the 
demands  of  world  leadership.  In  our 
new  role  in  the  world,  we  ought  to  think 
twice  about  Indulging  the  luxury  of  war- 
fare by  committee,  or  by  public  letters  to 
the  President,  or  by  congressional  hind- 


sight after  the  fact.  The  consequences 
of  personal  pique  or  constituent  appeal 
warping  or  blocking  our  foreign  policy 
we  can  ill  afford.  To  indulge  them, 
moreover,  not  oaly  makes  us  look  ridicu- 
lous In  the  eyes  of  those  who  depend 
upon  us  for  freedom,  but  it  also  preju- 
dices our  own  chances  for  achieving  the 
goals  toward  which  we  have  been  word- 
ing for  the  past  20  years. 

Nor  dare  we  let  up  in  our  constant 
probing  for  conceivable  breakthroughs 
to  a  peaceable  settlement,  however  re- 
mote It  may  seem  In  fact.  Given  our 
own  national  principles  and  the  Ideal- 
ism of  a  free  people,  we  dare  not  risk 
ever  being  haled  before  the  bar  of  his- 
tory at  some  future  date,  there  to  be 
condemned  for  having  missed  a  chsmee 
to  end  this  confiict  short  of  the  battle- 
field. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  however, 
about  the  prospect  of  the  leaders  on  the 
other  side  ever  sitting  down  at  a  con- 
ference table  on  Vietnam.  In  some  ways 
they  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  In  some 
ways  it  would  seem  to  be  political  suicide 
for  them.  Thus,  what  may  finally  take 
place  In  Vietnam  Is  a  gradual  subsidence 
of  the  conflict  without  agreement,  with- 
out negotiations.  In  such  a  case,  how- 
ever, the  result  would  be  the  establish- 
ment in  fact  of  a  flne  line  of  balance 
between  the  contending  forces — ^In  short, 
two  Vietnams. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  to  go  to  the  root  of  tiie  Amer- 
ican position  in  Vietnam.  If  it  does  liot 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  world  for 
us  to  be  there,  let  those  among  the 
critics  who  believe  this  now  say  so  In- 
stead of  concealing  their  case  behind  the 
facade  of  superficial  excuses  and  argu- 
ments. However,  if  our  own  security  and 
that  of  the  other  independent  nations  of 
the  world  and  the  hopes  of  mankind  In 
general  rest  upon  the  success  of  our 
efforts  there,  as  I  believe  they  do,  let  us 
resolve  to  do  all  wlth^  our  capablUtfes 
to  make  It  so. 

GRKECK   AITD    VISTNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
since  many  of  the  advocates  of  our  pres- 
ent hivolvement  in  Vietnam  have  cited 
the  experience  of  the  Greek  civil  war  as 
a  precedent  for  today's  conflict  in  south- 
east Asia,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  all 
of  us  to  consider  whether  the  parallel  has 
been  properly  drawn. 

Dr.  D.  George  Kousoulas,  professor  of 
govermnent  at  Howard  University,  who 
served  in  the  Greek  Army  during  the 
guerrilla  war,  has  written  an  excellent 
article  for  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1966,  on  this  subject.  Profes- 
sor Kousoulas  makes  a  most  significant 
point  when  he  states  that  the  Greek 
Army  won  Its  war  against  the  guerrillas 
largely  through  its  own  effort*,  with  very 
little  support  from  the  outside. 

Considering  the  enormous  amount  of 
aid  and  the  huge  American  force  now 
flghtlng  hi  South  Vietnam,  one  wonders 
If  there  Is  any  longer  any  parallel  be- 
tween the  victory  of  an  indigenous  Greek 
Army  over  guerrillas  backed  from  the 
outside  and  the  growing  tendency  to  turn 
the  Vietnamese  struggle  Into  cm  Amer- 
ican war  fought  with  American  forces. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
piece  by  Professor  Kousoulas  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

OasBCB  Has  I^oson  To  Orrm  Vxttmam 
(By  D.  Oeorge  Kouaoulu) 

Laat  Sunday,  the  Waahlngton  Po«t  pub- 
lished a  speech  delivered  earlier  by  Under 
Secreurjr  of  State  Oeorge  W.  Ball.  Ball  tug- 
geeted  that  In  tamu  of  tactic*  on  the 
ground.  Greece  U  a  closer  analogy  to  Vlet- 
aam  than  Korea.  TbU  wa«  an  encouraging 
obeervatlon.  In  Greece,  the  Communlrt-led 
guerrlllaa  (Uffered  a  cnuhlng  military 
debacle,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  benefit  as  much  from  our  successes  as 
we  are  presxmiably  expected  to  profit  from 
our  failures. 

In  terms  of  guerrlllA  tactics,  there  U  little 
difference  In  what  happened  In  Greece  30 
years  ago  and  what  has  been  taking  place  m 
South  Vietnam  for  5  years. 

In  Greece  on  March  30,  1944.  a  group  of 
what  we  may  call  Communist  technicians  of 
revolution  launched  a  guerrilla  operation, 
wltlx  th«  moral  and  material  support  of 
Greece's  three  northern  neighbors,  AlbaiUa, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  with  an  attack  on 
the  small  village  of  Lltochoron  on  the  east- 
em  sloped  of  Mount  Olympus. 

It  left  In  Its  wake  corpses  and  charred 
ruins.  In  the  months  that  followed,  several 
exposed  vlllViges  met  a  similar  fate.  The 
guerrilla  tactics  were  simple  but  effective: 
concentration  of  farces  against  an  exposed 
village;  attack;  destruction  of  the  gen- 
darmerie station;  execution  of  government 
officials;  forceful  recruitment  of  young  tII- 
lagers;  pillaging  of  foodstuffs  and  then  re- 
treat to  mountain  hideouts. 

THX    Hrr    AND   BUN 

Throughout  the  simimer  of  1946.  the  Com- 
munist-led guemua  bands  continued  hit- 
and-run  strikes  while  the  Greek  Government 
and  Its  British  advisers  viewed  the  attacks  as 
a  matter  for  the  police  forces.  Only  aftsr 
October  1940,  did  the  Greek  Army  replace 
the  gendarmerie  unlta,  which  were  hopelessly 
Inadequate  for  this  type  of  warfare.  In  the 
meantime,  the  guerrilla  bands  had  grown  In 
number  and  gained  control  of  several  moun- 
tain villages. 

Por  more  than  a  year,  |\he  small  Greek 
Army,  unprepared  for  thlk  challenge,  em- 
ployed tactics  of  static  defense  and  search- 
and-destroy  operations.  Ufder  ths  concept 
of  static  defense,  nearby  troops  were  not  per- 
mute^ to  leave  their  assigned  posta  and  rush 
to  tl^  rescue  of  a  village  under  attack  for 
fear  that  they  might  be  ambushed  or  that 
another  guerrilla  force  might  attack  their 
village.  Many  small  towns  and  villages  paid 
a  heavy  toll. 

The  search-and-destroy  operations  were 
no  more  fruitful.  The  guerrillas,  as  a  rule, 
avoided  engagement  with  the  army,  but  were 
ready  to  return  as  soon  as  the  army  had  de- 
parted. Needless  to  say,  no  vUlager  In  bis 
right  mind — regardless  of  bis  personal  feel- 
ings or  political  vlewj— was  willing  to  coop- 
•rata  with  a  visiting  army  and  bring  upon 
himself  the  iron  fist  of  the  rstumlng  guer- 
nilas. 

The  tactics  of  search  and  destroy  actually 
played  Into  the  hands  of  the  guerrillas.  The 
villagers  suffered  heavily  because  bombs  and 
bulleta  made  no  distinction  between  guer- 
rillas and  civilians.  In  the  end,  the  army 
inadvertantly  became  the  best  recruiting 
agency  for  the  guerrUlas. 

At  the  same  time,  the  aimless  sweeps 
through  the  countryside,  yielding  meager  re- 
tultm  after  nuuiy  days  of  sweat  and  toll, 
caused  fatigue  and  frustration  among  the 
troops,  while  the  civilian  population  began 
to  doubt  the  competence  and  effeetlTeness  of 
the  mlUtary  Isadsrshlp.    To  many,  it  sesmed 


as  though  someone  was  trying  to  catch  flsb 
In  a  pond  with  his  bare  bands. 

With  the  enunciation  of  the  Truman  doc- 
trine in  March  1B47,  the  hopes  for  a  success- 
ful end  of  the  fight  against  the  Communist- 
led  guerrillas  brlghtaned.  But  the  Inade- 
quacies of  the  past  could  not  be  eradicated 
with  one  swift  strike.  Tho  Greek  Army  had 
to  be  expanded,  retrained,  and  Its  strategy 
and  tactics  reshaped.  At  no  time  was  there 
any  serious  consideration  of  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican troops  or  of  the  bombing  of  the  supply 
routes  In  TugoslavU,  Albania,  or  Bulgaria. 

It  was  clearly  understood  that  the  fight 
oould  only  be  won  on  the  ground  by  an  army 
led  and  Inspired  by  a  triily  national  leader- 
ship. Throughout  1047,  the  process  of  co- 
operation among  the  political  parties  went 
forward. 

The  Communlsta  were  politically  Isolated 
and  the  lines  clearly  drawn. 

In  the  military  sector,  most  of  the  erro- 
neous practices  of  the  past  were  discarded. 
A  new  strategy  of  "selxe  and  bold"  gradually 
evolved.  The  army  systamatlcally  began  to 
expand  Ita  control  over  well-defined  areas. 
This  Involved  the  selection  of  a  target  area, 
the  concentration  of  regular  and  special  antl- 
guerrlUa  forces,  continuous  offensive  opera- 
tions, the  extermination  or  capture  of  the 
guerrilla  force  In  the  area,  mopplng-up  op- 
erations by  auxiliary  unlta,  the  establishment 
of  local  unlta  for  static  self-defense,  the 
extanslon  of  permanent  government  control 
over  the  cleared  area  and  measures  to  pre- 
vent telnQltratlon. 

A  gobtf  example  of  this  strategy  was  Opera- 
tion Dawn  In  Roumell.  It  started  on  >^rU 
16.  1948.  The  army  high  command  aug- 
mented the  1st  Army  Corps  to  the  level 
of  27  Infantry  battalions.  16  National  Guard 
battalions.  6  gendarmerie  battalions,  2  LOK 
battalions.  48  pleoee  of  artlllwy,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  armored  cars. 

The  corps  completely  surrounded  the  area 
of  Roiunelt,  establishing  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive and  overlapping  lines  of  Interception, 
while  the  main  Infantry  and  LOK  forces  car- 
ried the  thrust  against  a  force  of  approxl- 
mataly  2,500  guerrUlas. 

The  tactic  of  establishing  several  lines  of 
Interception  deprived  the  guerrillas  of  their 
visual  advantage  of  being  able  to  slip  through 
the  army  lines  Into  their  safe  areas.  The 
Ist  Army  Corps  did  not  end  the  operation 
until  almost  the  entire  guerrilla  force  was 
for  all  practical  purposes  destroyed. 

After  1  month  of  continuous  pursuit, 
2.000  guerrlUas  were  either  dead  or  taken 
prisoner.  At  the  same  time,  the  1st  Army 
Corps  broke  up  the  underground  organiza- 
tion in  the  villages,  removing  both  agenta  of 
Intimidation  and  sotirces  of  Information  and 
supply.  After  that.  Intelligence  started  to 
flow  In  freely. 

Th*  remnanta  of  the  Roumell  guerrilla 
force,  hunted  constantly,  with  their  sources 
of  food  and  supply  cut  off,  were  gradually 
eliminated  by  the  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard,  the  gendarmerie  and  the  mllltla 
which  was  formed  In  every  village.  The  en- 
tire operation  lasted  approximately  3  months. 
A  similar  operation  In  the  Peloponnesus 
proved  equally  successful.  Paced  with  this 
new  strategy,  the  Cocnmunlst  leaders  soon 
recUlzed  that  by  withdrawing  In  guerrilla 
fashion  In  front  of  the  army  they  could 
eventually  withdraw  themselves  to  extinc- 
tion. Zacharlades,  the  leader  of  KKS,  ad- 
vocated the  passing  from  the  subconventlon- 
al  (guerrilla)  to  a  conventional  type  of  war- 
t»T%,  holding  ground  and  even  making  an 
eff(»rt  to  capture  and  hold  major  provincial 
centers.  Markos,  the  military  leader,  argued 
that  the  guerrilla  forces  were  not  strong 
enough  to  fight  the  Greek  Army  In  a  conven- 
tional war.  He  was  right  but  he  lost  the 
argument. 

Zacharlades  also  had  a  point.  A  guerrlUa 
operation  may  serve  a  practical  purpose  If  It 
Is  und  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  time 


when  Intervention  by  regular  military  forces 
becomes  feasible,  or  the  morale  ot  the  loysl 
troops  is  undermined  to  the  point  that  thsy 
become  apathetic  or  even  shift  their  alle- 
giance, or  the  leadership  of  the  target  coun- 
try Is  discredited,  or  a  compromise  Is  reached 
and  Coomiunista  and  sympathizers  Join  la 
a  coalition  government  as  a  first  step  towud 
ultimate  control  of  the  country. 

When  foreign  Intervention  is  not  in  the 
cards,  nw  collapse  of  the  homefront  Im- 
minent, the  guerrilla  operation  cannot  be 
oonsunmiated  unless  the  guerrlUas  pass  Into 
conventional  warfare  and  replace  their  hit- 
and-run  tactics  with  a  strategy  of  seize  and 
hold.  Zacharlades,  of  course,  overlooked  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  soft  point  of  every  guer- 
rlUa operation.  The  moment  a  guerrllU 
force  transforms  itself  Into  a  more  or  lea 
regular  army.  It  faces  ita  opponent  on  equal 
terms.  The  weU-known  10-to-l  ratio  ceases 
to  tte  operative.  If  the  loyal  troope  are  ready 
for  this  moment  of  transition,  the  guerrillas 
are  doomed. 

The  Greek  troops  were  ready.  The  curtain 
came  down  In  August  1949.  when  the  Greek 
Army  attacked  the  last  Communist  strong. 
hold  of  Oramos-Vltel  along  the  Albanian 
frontier.  The  Communist  army  was  de- 
stroyed aft«r  a  monthlong  offensive.  Con- 
trary to  popular  beUef,  the  guerrUlas  were 
not  defeated  because  they  ran  out  of 
ammunition. 

To  claim  that  our  experience  In  Greece 
can  give  us  all  the  guidelines  we  need  to 
carry  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  successfiil  end 
would  be  somewhat  unrealistic.  The  Greek 
Conununlsta  were  supported  by  three  foreign 
governmenU.  which  made  them  appear,  in 
the  eyes  of  most  patriotic  Oree&s,  as  foreign 
agenta. 

Besides,  they  were  never  allowed  to  extend 
their  control  over  three-fourths  of  the  coun- 
tT — •»  the  Vietcong  are  reported  to  havs 
done.  In  Greece  the  national  leadership 
Included  all  the  familiar,  respected  political 
personalities  representln^lmost  all  political 
groups.  And  at  no  time  during  the  fight- 
ing was  there  any  talk  about  a  negotiated 
settlement  that  could  leave  the  country 
divided. 

8U11,  there  Is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned 
from  our  experience  In  Greece.  President 
Johnson's  program  for  social  reform  and 
economic  development  in  South  Vietnam, 
however  attractive.  Is  largely  Irrelevant  at 
this  point.  It  will  become  extremely  impor- 
tant If  and  when  we  switch  to  a  seize  and 
hold  strategy. 

The  Vietnamese  vUlagers  who  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Vietcong  can  do  very 
little— even  If  they  accepted  our  message  in 
toto— as  long  as  we  continue  our  strategy 
ooT  search  and  destroy. 

In  a  recent  study  In  this  newspaper,  re- 
ported by  Jack  Polsle  of  the  Loe  Angeles 
Times,  South  Vietnamese  vUlagers  and  cap- 
tured Vleteong  expressed  their  l)ewllderment 
with,  If  not  scorn  for,  this  strategy. 

General  Gavin's  somewhat  undefined  sug- 
gestion for  holding  coastal  enclaves  could 
make  sense  If  these  enclaves  were  to  beoooM 
actually  our  Jtunpoff  polnte  for  a  gradual, 
well-planned,  determined  expansion  of  con- 
trol over  clearly  defined  areas.  Some  of  our 
military  experta  contend  that  we  need  greater 
forces  to  put  such  a  strategy  Into  effect. 
Maybe  so. 

The  Greeks  did  It  with  no  more  than 
260,000  to  300,000  troops.  In  Vietnam,  to- 
gether with  the  Vietnamese,  we  have  mors 
than  830.000.  and  South  Vietnam  Is  not  mucb 
bigger  than  Greece. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOONinON  OP  SEK- 
ATOR  STENNIS  ON  THURSDAY 
MORNING 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ^ask  unanimous  consent  that  im* 


mediately  after  the  momlog  hour  to- 
morrow the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Misdsslppl  [Mr.  STXNirisl  be  recognized 
(or  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  ex- 
press his  views  on  the  Vietnam  situation 
sod  the  measure  now  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  estimated  that  his  speech  will 
require  about  25  to  30  minutes,  but  he  Is 
not  to  be  limited  to  that  amount  of  time 
because  I  well  realize  how  these  matters 
become  extended. 

After  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
QoREl  launched  on  his  w«ll  prepared 
address  today,  I  thought  I  would  go  to 
ipeak  with  some  constituents  and  dis- 
cuss other  business.  After  3^  hours  I 
found  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
had  worked  his  way  through  five  pages. 

I  hope  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  concludes  his  speech  there 
wiU  not  be  too  much  colloquy  so  that 
we  may  consider  the  money  matters  for 
these  committees. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellindxr]  plans  to  oppose  some 
ot  the  resolution,  as  he  ha«  done  In  the 
past.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Junior  Senator  from  MlssiSolppl  be 
recognized  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  | 

Mr.  LONG  of  LoulslanaL  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas.      J 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  we  will  come  In  at  noon  tomor- 
row, and  whether  there  will  be  a  routine 
morning  hour,  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Kilsslsslppl  will  proceed? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana. ,  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MrLTTARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL  1966 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2791)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  nilsslles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  this  debate  comniences,  I  be- 
lieve It  is  well  to  keep  In  mind  the  funda- 
mentals which  are  Involved. 

First,  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that 
we  are  not  fighting  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion as  a  colonial  power  in  southeast 
Asia.  We  seek  no  aggrandizement  of 
territory. 

We  do  seek  to  help  people  who  seek  to 
be  independent  to  maintain  and  preserve 
their  own  freedom  and  Independence. 
If  they  choose,  as  most  people  do,  not  to 
Uve  under  Communist  slatery,  we  pro- 
Poee  to  help  them  achieve  that  result. 

In  some  Instances  we  are  bound  to  that 
resolve  by  treaty  obligation.  In  other 
cases  we  think  It  good  policy  to  help 
people  to  have  or  hope  that  they  may  en- 
Joy  freedom  as  we  have  kn|Mm  It  in  tills 
country. 

We  are  not  seeking,  as  the  French  did, 
to  build  a  colonial  empire.  This  prob- 
jon  Is  not  unique.  All  over  the  world 
were  are  former  colonies  of  Great  Brit- 


ain, France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
others,  who  have  been  acquiring  freedom. 

It  is  Important  that  these  people,  who 
previously  lived  under  colonial  govern- 
ment, should  not  be  subjected  to  Com- 
munist slavery  for  their  lives,  which 
would  be  far  worse  than  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed In  years  gone  by. 

It  was  always  the  Impression  of  this 
Senator  that  the  British  treated  thelr 
colonlals  better  than  the  French  treated 
their  colonials.  Whether  that  is  correct, 
there  Is  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that 
It  would  be  far  better  for  a  person  to  live 
under  British  or  French  colonialism  than 
Communist  tyranny  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  some  parts  of  this  planet. 

The  aggression  started.  A  nation 
fighting  against  the  French  obtained  a 
victory.  There  were  many  of  those 
people  who  fought  the  French  wanting  a 
free  Independent  country  that  seeks  and 
works  for  the  kind  of  freedom  that  we 
know  here. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  there  was  a 
struggle  between  the  Communist  ele- 
ment and  the  antl-Communlst  element. 
I  read  from  a  paper  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  present  political  struggle  In  South 
Vietnam  had  Ita  origin  soon  after  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1854.  By  19S6  the  Conununlsta 
had  Initiated  a  program  of  calculatexl  assas- 
sinations of  political  leaders  which/reached 
astounding  proportions;  In  the  year  1967 
alone.  453  village  chiefs  were  assassinated. 
This  political  vacuum  was  soon  filled  by  the 
Conununlsta. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
government  proceeded  to  organize  the 
so-called  National  Liberation  Front. 
Those  who  controlled  It  were  North  Viet- 
namese. It  was  controlled  and  directed 
by  Hanoi.  Many  of  the  Vietcong  who 
were  captured  did  not  even  know  the 
names  of  the  leaders  of  their  movement. 
Finally,  some  persons  who  had  not  been 
known  particularly  as  combatants — 
lawyers  and  doctors — ^were  selected  and 
given  some  sort  of  name  in  the  move- 
ment. But  all  the  Intelligence  proves 
beyond  any  doubt,  so  far  as  we  8^*6  con- 
cerned, that  this  was  a  case  of  North 
Vietnam  trying  to  capture  the  independ- 
ent nation  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  help 
people  who  desired  to  have  freedom  and 
maintain  that  freedom.  We  signed  a 
treaty  for  collective  defense.  It  Is  known 
as  the  SEATO  Treaty.  Officially  it  Is 
known  as  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  and  Protocol  thereto, 
and  is  dated  September  8,  1954.  I  read 
from  article  rv  of  the  treaty. 

AK'nCLK  tV 

1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Ita  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance 
with  Its  constitutional  processes.  Meastires 
taken  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Im- 
mediately reported  to  the  Security  CouncU 
of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  If.  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  InvlolablUty  or  the  Integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  poUtlcal  Inde- 


pendence of  any  Party  In  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article 
from  time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  In  any 
way  other  than  by  armed  attack  or  is  af- 
fected or  threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation 
which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area, 
the  Parties  shaU  consult  Immediately  In 
order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should 
be  taken  for  the  common  defense. 

The  United  States  signed  the  protocol, 
or  amendment,  to  that  treaty,  which  in- 
cludes the  area  we  now  have  in  mind. 
This  Is  what  it  provides: 

PaOTOCOL  TO   'THE  SOtTTHKABT   ASZA  OOtXJBCTTfa 

DKFXNSX    TXXATT 

Designation  of  states  and  territory  as  to 
which  provisions  of  article  IV  and  article 
III  are  to  be  applicable 

The  Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  unanimously  designate 
for  the  pxirposes  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty 
the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the 
free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Vietnam. 

The  Parties  further  agree  that  the  above 
mentioned  states  and  territory  shall  be  eli- 
gible In  respect  of  the  economic  measures 
contemplated  by  Article  m. 

This  Protocol  shaU  enter  into  force  simul- 
taneously with  the  coming  Into  force  of  the 
Treaty. 

In  wttness  wHXRXor,  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  Protocol 
to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty. 

Done  at  Monii«  this  eighth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1954.  -4 

Under  the  Geneva  accords,  Vietnam, 
Laos,  aiul  Cambodia  became  fully  inde- 
pendent states.  Accordingly,  this  com- 
munique annoimced  agreement  by 
Prance  and  the  United  States  to  chan- 
nel assistance  directly  to  those  coun- 
tries in  accordance  with  article  3.  rather 
than  to  have  it  go  through  the  French. 

So  this  Is  a  treaty  that  was  signed  by 
the  United  States.  It  was  signed  by 
Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Paki- 
stan, the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand,  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  States. 

For  the  United  States,  that  treaty  was 
signed  by  John  Poster  DuUes,  Secretary 
of  State:  H.  Alexander  Smith,  a  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  this  body; 
and  by  Michael  J.  Manspteld,  our  dis- 
tinguished present  majority  leader. 

Under  that  treaty,  we  agreed  with  our 
friends  in  the  area  that  we  would  seek 
to  help  the  people  of  the  countries  named 
to  maintain  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. The  Geneva  accords  were 
signed,  but  the  Communists  never  kept 
them  for  a  moment.  They  broke  them 
from  the  moment  they  started  to  nego- 
tiate and  have  continued  to  break  them 
to  this  very  day.  The  Communists  have 
never  kept  them  for  a  moment. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  per- 
haps In  some  respects  the  United  States 
might  be  In  violation  of  the  Geneva 
accords,  because  something  In  them,  to 
which  we  were  not  a  signatory,  but  which 
we  still  recognize  and  which  we  propose 
to  abide  by,  has  not  been  kept  by  us.  Our 
position  has  been  that  if  two  parties 
sign  a  contract,  and  one  party  does  not 
keep  his  word  for  a  moment,  but  breaks 
it  from  the  day  he  signs  It,  then  the 
other  party  to  the  contract  Is  not  boimd. 
If  It  were  possible  to  get  the  violators 
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be/ore  the  World  Court  or  a  body  of  that 
sort,  or  even  before  the  United  Nations, 
on  the  baslB  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  accords,  and  they  could  be  per- 
suaded to  keep  their  word,  as  we  would 
keep  ours,  that  would  be  fine;  I  am  sure 
that  we  would  be  happy  to  settle  with 
them.  But  that  Is  not  possible  because 
those  people  perform  as  Communists 
have  historically  performed.  ITiey  do 
not  keep  their  word:  they  break  it  when- 
ever It  is  to  their  advantage. 

In  other  words,  if  a  Communist  looked 
at  this  white  sheet  of  paper  and  said  it 
was  white,  and  that  failed  to  advance  the 
cause  of  conununlsm  and  placed  his 
nation  at  a  disadvantage  in  any  req^ect 
whatsoever  for  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism, he  would  have  told  a  lie,  by  the 
definition  of  the  Communists,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  would  be  subject  to  proe- 
ecution  for  having  told  a  state  secret 
or  for  having  told  a  falsehood,  by  the 
definition  of  the  Communists. 

It  has  been  suggested — and  I  regret  to 
say  this— that  a  U.S.  Senator,  both  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  on  a  nation- 
wide television  prognam.  acciised  his 
Nation  of  being  an  international  outlaw. 
That  is  harsh  language  to  use  with  re- 
qiect  to  any  nation,  particularly  cme's 
own. 

I  understand  that  when  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  spoke  of  his  love 
for  his  country  today,  a  statement  was 
made  to  the  effect  that  that  was  flag 
waving  of  the  worst  sort.  Perhaps  it 
is  old  fashioned,  but  there  Is  no  law 
against  holding  high  the  flag  of  one's 
country.  There  Is  no  law  against  wav- 
ing the  flag.  There  Is  a  law  against 
pulUog  the  flag  down  and  putting  one's 
toot  on  It,  dragging  it  in  the  muck, 
mud.  and  mire.  That  sort  of  contemp- 
tuous regard  for  the  flag  of  one's  country 
Indicates  contempt  for  one's  nation. 
Every  nation,  every  tribe,  every  element 
of  organized  humanity  regards  one 
crime  as  universal — that  Is,  treason. 
The  giving  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  of  one's  people  seems  to  be  a 
more  imiversal  crime  than  murder. 

I  do  not  accuse  any  Senator  of  being 
guilty  of  such  a  thing,  but  I  do  say  that, 
in  a  sense,  when  a  Senator  accuses  his 
Nation,  and  accuses  it  falsely  of  being  an 
International  criminal,  an  international 
outlaw,  of  conducting  an  illegal,  im- 
moral war,  he  Is  showing  disrespect  for 
his  Nation.  In  a  sense,  it  is  a*  though 
he  were  treating  the  flag  of  his  Nation 
with  comtempt,  which  today,  by  modem 
vogue,  seems  to  be  the  acceptable  thing. 
But  as  I  was  raised  as  a  boy,  it  was  not 
acceptable  at  all. 

In  fact,  it  was  not  regarded  as  being 
imxu-oper  or  wrong  to  put  a  flag  in  front 
of  one's  hcKne  on  George  Washington's 
Birthday  or  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Per- 
haps I  am  still  old  fashioned  enough  to 
regard  that  sort  of  love  of  country  and 
patriotism  as  being  a  very  flne  thing.  It 
Is  so  regarded  by  people  who  are  not  even 
citizens  of  this  country. 

The  argument  that  we  are  an  inter- 
national criminal,  as  I  understand,  re- 
lates to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
which.  In  its  early  chapters,  says  that 
we  are  a  peace-loving  nation.  We  are 
now  at  war  as  the  means  of  settling  in- 
ternational problems.    We  have  sought 
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to  abide  by  this  Charter  in  good  faith. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  other  fellow  did 
not  abide  by  it.  However,  when  we  read 
through  It,  we  come  to  one  article  which 
clearly  exonerates  the  United  States 
from  any  of  the  so-called  crimes  with 
which  a  Senator,  and  perhaps  more, 
have  charged  our  Nation. 

I  refer  to  Article  51.  <rf  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  which  reads  : 

AJinCLK    81 

Nothing  In  the  present  charter  ahall  Im- 
p»lr  the  Inherent  right  of  Individual  or  col- 
lective oelf-defenae  If  an  armed  attack  oc- 
cui«  against  a  member  of  the  Unltod  Nations, 
unUl  the  Security  Council  haa  taken  the 
measures  necessary  to  maintain  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Measures  taken 
by  members  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
self-defense  shall  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  not  In  any 
way  affect  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  Security  Covmdl  under  the  present 
charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it 
deems  necessary  in  ord«r  to  maintain  or  re- 
store International  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  tried 
time  and  again  to  bring  the  Security 
Coimcil  up  to  its  responsibility  and  to 
cause  the  Security  Council  to  maintain 
international  peace  as  we  had  hoped  it 
would  be  maintained  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

We  have  been  frustrated  over  a  him- 
dred  times  by  Russian  vetoes  and  have 
found  that  smaller  nations  have  no 
stomach  or  heart  for  a  confrontation 
with  nations  as  big  and  strong  as  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China.  If 
a  nation  borders  on  either  of  those  na- 
tions, or  if  any  of  its  neighbor  nations 
border  on  either  of  those  nations.  It 
trembfes  at  the  thought  of  a  confronta- 
tion with  such  a  power. 

We  are  the  only  country  big  enough 
to  confront  such  a  nation.  While  It  is 
flne  to  talk  about  what  the  United  Na- 
tions can  do,  when  they  adopt  the  reso- 
lution, somebody  has  to  back  the  reso- 
lution up  If  it  is  to  be  meaningful. 

There  is  no  other  nation  strong  enough, 
courageous  enough,  to  take  the  lead  and 
to  do  what  is  necessary,  as  does  the 
United  States. 

We  obtained  aid  from  some  friends 
and  allies  and.  compared  with  the  size 
of  their  nations,  their  sacrlflces  may  be 
very  substantial.  However,  when  we 
look  at  t*e  overall  effort,  It  has  been 
proved  before,  and  It  is  being  proved 
now,  that  the  contribution  they  can 
make  Is  relatively  small. 

Let  us  review  how  we  got  into  this 
present  situation.  We  made  this  com- 
mitment. These  people  were  trying  to 
save  and  preserve  their  Independence. 
The  Communists  were  determined  that 
that  should  not  be  the  case.  So,  by  bru- 
tality, murder,  and  assassination,  they 
proceeded  to  kill  off  every  person  they 
could  who  did  not  want  to  be  a  Commu- 
nist and  who  did  not  want  to  live  under 
the  government  of  Hanoi. 

This  Nation  provided  economic  help, 
advice,  and  military  equipment  for  the 
peace-loving  people  of  South  Vietnam 
who  wanted  to  be  free.  We  also  pro- 
vided military  intelligence. 

I  do  not  know  as  a  certainty,  but  I 
believe  that  history  win  show,  that  our 
ships  were  hi  the  Gulf  of  TVmkln  in 


August  of  last  year  for  the  reason  that 
we  were  providing  military  information. 
Our  ships  were  using  their  radar  to 
help  the  South  Vietnamese  watch  tbdr 
own  co€wtline.  Our  ships  were  at- 
tacked. When  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Hanoi  torpedo  boats,  that  was  an  act 
of  war. 

In  line  with  all  previous  precedent! 
we  fought  back.  We  not  only  fought 
back  at  the  attacking  vessels,  but  w« 
proceeded  then  to  attack  the  bases  frcan 
which  those  vessels  came. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
asked  Members  of  Congress — and  I  was 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  that  night  be- 
cause I  was  the  Sermtor  in  charge  of  a 
bill,  and  there  were  only  approximately 
foiu*  Senators  present  here — to  come  to 
the  White  House  and  discuss  the  matter 
with  him.  The  President  announced 
bhat  we  would  strike  bade.  He  asked 
Congress  for  a  resolution,  and  the  reso- 
Ititlon  started  by  stating,  in  the  first 
Instance  that  we  would  resist  aggression 
and  that  we  approved  of  the  President's 
striking  back  when  we  were  attacked. 

The  resolution  then  went  on  to  state, 
as  we  should  well  have  anticipated,  that 
this  would  not  be  the  end  of  it.  When 
the  Communists  from  North  Vietnam 
attacked  us,  we  struck  back.  We  knew 
that  the  Communists  would  not  take  It 
lying  down.    There  would  be  a  reaction. 

The  resolution  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  take  whatever 
steps  he  found  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
sist aggression  in  that  area. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions. When  the  going  got  a  little 
rough,  different  people  had  differ- 
ent ideas.  The  flrst  thing  that  hap- 
pened, of  course,  was  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  began  to  send  their  troops 
into  South  Vietnam  In  regular  army 
units.  We  reacted  by  sending  our 
troops  hito  South  Vietnam  in  regular 
Army  units.  As  they  stepped  up  their 
efforts,  we  stepped  up  ours. 

We  are  making  a  very  great  effort  in 
Vietnam  today.  We  have  more  thaa 
200,000  men  there  carrying  out  that  reso- 
lution, which  states  that  the  President 
should  tsJce  whatever  steps  he  deems 
necessary  to  resist  aggression. 

If  we  are  going  to  tell  the  Presidoit 
that  he  cannot  increase  the  number  of 
troops  in  Vietnam  and  that  he  cannot 
draft  American  boys  to  fight  there,  w« 
should  reconsider  this  resolution.  The 
resolution  said  that  the  President  should 
take  whatever  steps  might  be  necessary 
to  resist  aggression  in  Vietnam 

If  we  want  to  win  the  struggle  there, 
we  shall  have  to  unite  as  a  Nation  and 
make  it  clear  to  the  whole  wide  world 
that  we  are  going  to  make  whatever 
sacrifices  are  necessary  and  pay  what- 
ever price  may  be  necessary  to  defeat 
aggression  in  Vietntmi. 

I  regret  to  say  it,  but  I  think  It  is  true, 
that  if  we  say  Uiat  all  we  are  going  to 
do  is  to  try  to  see  this  thing  through 
with  200,000  men,  then  the  Oovemmcnt 
of  North  Vietnam,  which  has  an  army  (rf 
approximately  1,200,000  men,  need  only 
send  600,000  people  down  to  annihilaU 
smd  decimate  our  people  in  Soutb 
Vietnam. 
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•niey  will  know  that  thai 'is  our  troop 
limit,  and  they  will  have  a  written  order 
on  all  that  it  will  take  to  defeat  this 
great  country.  I 

It  has  been  said  that  the  French  lost 
to  thp  Communists  In  Vietnam,  not  at 
Dlenblenphu,  but  at  Paris;.  I  am  told 
that  that  Is  a  familiar  quotation  among 
Oommunists.  They  say  that  they  de- 
feated Prance  sit  Paris,  ihkey  say  that 
the  French  lost  the  Battle  of  Indochina 
at  Paris.  The  French  lost  that  battle 
when  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
voted  that  they  would  no  longer  draft 
any  Frenchmen  to  fight  In  Vietnam. 
Having  so  voted,  it  left  only  the  coura- 
geous Frenchmen  who  foufht  so  loyally 
for  their  country  and  for  the  glory  of 
Prance — those  who  Insisted  on  staying 
there  and  fighting  and  dying  for  their 
country.  No  mother's  son  from  that 
day  on  was  expected  to  ,  volunteer  to 
fight  for  his  country.  j 

The  Communist  victoiw  over  the 
French  occurred  not  at  Dlenblenphu, 
but  at  Paris.  Those  courageous  French- 
men at  Dlenblenphu  were  Overwhelmed 
by  superior  forces.  I  did  aot  see  It,  but 
I  was  told  that  there  was  a  moat  that  the 
French  had  dug  in  front  df  their  forti- 
fications. The  Frenchmen  stayed  be- 
hind that  moat  and  fought  and  killed 
so  many  of  the  attacking  Conmiunists 
that  the  remaining  Communists  marched 
across  the  moat  on  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  comrades.  j 

If  no  Frenchman  were  'to  come  to 
their  aid,  and  only  those  fetw  courageous 
Frenchmen  were  to  fight  for  their  coun- 
try, there  was  certainly  very  little  chance 
of  victory  for  the  French. 

So  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the 
battle  for  Indochina  wasi  not  won  at 
Dlenblenphu.  but  at  Parts,  when  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  made  the 
decision  that  no  one  else  would  go  to  the 
aid  of  the  brave  men  who  were  already 
In  Indochina. 

So  we  are  being  told,  and  we  will  be 
told  again,  that  no  motheit's  son  should 
be  drafted  to  help  the  boys  who  are  al- 
ready In  Vietnam. 

That  is  not  the  way  thia  Nation  has 
performed  in  days  gone  by.  In  days 
gone  by.  when  anyone  attsuiked  the 
United  States,  he  knew  that  he  had  In- 
deed attacked  a  hornets'  nest.  Every- 
one was  expected  to  do  his  pwrt. 

It  wUl  be  interesting  to  observe  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  that  I  have 
heard  wUl  be  offered.  It  is  the  so-called 
surrender  at  Washington  nesolution.  If  ^ 
we  adopt  it,  we  shall  lose  the  war,  be- 
cause we  shall  draft  no  ona  to  flgltt  over 
there  to  help  the  brave  men  who  are  now 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  It  woMld  be  foolish 
for  anyone  to  go  over  there  to  confront 
this  horde  of  Communists  if  he  knew 
that  he  would  be  surrounded  and  cut  off. 
with  no-Tielp  coming.  I  would  say  it 
would  be  wiser  to  surrender  now. 

The  story  is  told  concerning  a  Confed- 
erate general— I  suspect  perhaps  it  was 
General  Hood — who  was  a  courageous 
fighting  man  who  was  wounded  many 
ames.  and  was  placed  in  <^arge  of  the 
defense  of  Atlanta. 

His  predecessor  had  found  himself  out- 
numbered and  kept  maniauvering  for 
Position,  waiting  for  the  rteht  time  to 


give  battle;  but  General  Hood  threw 
his  troops  Into  battle  at  every  opportu- 
nity, and  suffered  disastrous  losses. 

Finally,  after  he  had  succeeded  In  fac- 
ing the  part  of  Sherman's  troops  that 
went  north  until  they  decided  it  was 
time  to  turn  and  give  battle  to  him,  and 
imposed  on  him  an  ignominious  defeat — 
which  was  about  the  last  defeat  he  could 
sustain  and  still  hope  to  carry  out  any 
operations — this  sweet  old  one-legged 
general,  strapped  to  his  horse  because  he 
could  not  walk,  finally  was  forced  to  say 
to  his  orderly,  "I  regret  to  say  you  must 
go  forward  and  sound  the  retreat;  and 
inasmuch  as  I  have  but  one  leg,  I  will 
start  now." 

If  we  agree  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  thus  tell  our  courageous 
young  men  over  there  that  no  more  help 
is  coming,  we  might  as  well  pull  our 
troops  out  now  and  sue  for  some  kind 
of  settlement  of  the  overall  problem 
which  exists  in  the  cold  war  between 
this  Nation,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Com- 
munist China — some  arrangement  under 
which  they  will  perhaps  permit  us  to  live. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  tremendous 
power  this  Nation  has,  it  is  beyond  imag- 
ination. I  remind  Senators  that  the 
effort  wfe  are  making  over  there  does  not 
exceed  the  military  effort  we  made  on 
the  Anzlo  beachhead,  which  in  World 
War  n  was  regarded  as  a  relatively 
small  operation  for  the  forces  that  we 
had  available.  In  that  war  we  had  over 
14  million  men  in  the  United  States, 
trained,  armed,  each  one  ready  to  do 
his  part. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  observe  the  training  of  some  of 
the  flne  young  men  who  are  preparing 
themselves  to  fight  for  their  country, 
knowing  that  they  are  on  their  way  to 
Vietnam.  I  must  report  that  the  enthu- 
siasm, the  morale,  the  courage,  tmd  the 
training  of  those  young  men  Is  absolutely 
marvelous.  They  are  as  fine  as  any 
troops  that  ever  wore  the  American  uni- 
form. I  say  with  great  confidence,  if  we 
approach  this  matter  the  same  way  we 
have  approached  other  difi^cult  problems 
in  the  past,  we  shall  prevail,  we  shall  win. 
and  we  shall  continue  to  be  a  great  mili- 
tary power  that  seeks  nothing  but  peace, 
a  country  that  keeps  its  word,  a  country 
that  honors  its  commitments;  and  we 
will  continue  to  be  the  hope  of  all  free 
people  for  peace  and  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

In  my  judgment,  that  is  the  course  to 
peace.  If  we  look  at  this  situation  as  a 
part  of  Uie  overall  picture,  we  decided 
quite  a  while  back  that  if  we  let  the  Com- 
munists take  flrst  one  nation  and  then 
another  by  aggression,  by  subversion,  by 
brutality,  by  murder,  by  assassination, 
there  would  be  no  stopping  point,  and 
eventually  we  would  be  compelled  to  flght 
a  desperate  and  very  big  war  for  our  own 
survival.  We  decided  It  would  be  cheap, 
by  comparison,  to  pay  the  cost  of  stop- 
ping aggression  when  it  starts;  and  we 
.have  been  engaged  in  that  task. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Communist 
aggressors  su-e  going  to  probe  and  test 
our  courage.  They  are  going  to  test  our 
will.  If  they  can  defeat  us  by  intimidat- 
ing Of  scaring  us,  that,  of  course,  will  be 


the  method  they  will  use.  If  they  csmnot 
succeed  in  that  way,  they  will  try  sosae- 
thlng  stronger. 

But  let  us  not  make  this  mistake.  Mr. 
President.  Let  us  not  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  Red  China  wants  an  all-out 
war  with  the  United  States.  They  arft 
not  that  foolish.  Let  us  not  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion wants  that,  either.  They  are  not  that 
foolish.  And  we  do  not  want  such  a  war. 
We  are  not  that  foolish. 

But  we  know  very  well  that  if  we  must 
eventually  confront  Red  China,  we  would 
be  better  off  doing  It  now  than  having 
them  confront  us  5  years  from  now. 

We  do  not  seek  any  confrontation  with 
them.  All  we  seek  is  peace.  All  we  sedc 
is  an  honorable  settlement.  And  I  pre- 
dict that  within  1  year  of  the  time  we 
muster  our  national  courage,  gather  our 
national  unity,  agree  as  we  have  in  every 
confrontation,  in  every  struggle  in  which 
this  Nation  has  been  Involved,  that  we 
are  going  to  see  this  thing  through,  we 
are  going  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  Is  ^ 
necessary  to  achieve  an  honorable  settle- 
ment of  this  flght.  within  1  year  It  win  be 
all  over. 

But  until  we  do  that,  this  struggle  will 
drag  on  and  on.  And  every  time  a  Sena- 
tor makes  a  speech  suggesting  that  we 
should  withdraw,  quit  tomorrow,  or  . 
limit  our  effort  to  what  we  are  dohig  at 
this  moment,  all  he  Is  doing  Is  encour- 
aging the  Communists  to  continue  the 
war. 

They  are  paying  a  very  heavy  price. 
Mr.  President.  The  Communist  aggres- 
sors are  losing  about  a  thousand  men  a 
week.  That  is  about  10  times  the  num- 
ber we  are  losing;  perhaps  more  than 
that.  And  while  our  troops  are  Inflict- 
ing 10  times  the  casualties  on  them  that 
they  are  inflicting  on  us,  we  are  a  na- 
tion that  outnumbers  their  nsition  by 
more  than  10  to  1 ;  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  working  on  them,  too,  with 
their  army,  which  is  a  good  army  of 
450.000  courageous  men.  and  they, are  . 
taking  their  toll  of  the  VIetcong  aggres- 
sors. 

Considering  the  size  of  that  coimtry, 
that  would  be  just  as  though  we  here 
in  the  United  States  were  suffering  10,- 
000  casualties  a  week^  45,000  deaths  a 
month.  Think  of  the  impact  that  would 
have  on  us.  If  we  were  suffering -those 
kind  of  casualties,  while  the  other  fel- 
low was  not  losing  1  man  for  every  10 
that  we  were  losing,  obviously  it  would  • 
be  a  very  demoralizing  thing;  especially 
if  our  adversary  had  the  airpower  to 
keep  blasting  away,  knocking  our  bridges 
down,  and  destroying  our  communlca- 
tions. 

So  the  biggest  iMroblem  we  have  is  to 
assxu-e  those  who  lack  faith  in  America 
that  this  is  the  same  America  that  has 
been  equal  to  any  challenge  Imposed 
upon  it,  and  that  we  propose  to  be 
worthy  of  those  who  have  gone  before, 
those  who  captured  this  land  from  .the 
savages  and  those  who  endured  all  the 
hardships  that  can  be  conjured  by  the 
mind  of  man;  that  we  are  still  the  great- 
est nation  on  the  face  of  the  etuth,  and 
that  we  are  still  the  same  kind  of  people 
that  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  were. 
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When  we  convince  them  of  that.  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  find  that  this  strug- 
gle will  become  fairly  simple,  and  we  will 
win  It  a  lot  faster  than  people  are  in- 
cUned  to  think. 

I  wanted  to  make  one  more  point  about 
the  nature  of  our  enemy.  It  la  not  this 
Nation  that  la  the  International  crim- 
inal; it  ia  the  enemy.  It  Is  he  who  has 
broken  his  word  every  step  of  the  way. 
It  Is  our  enemy  who  has  refused  to 
negotiate.  It  has  amazed  me,  as  a  Sena- 
tor, to  hear  Senators  make  speeches 
downgrading  their  own  courageoiis 
American  fighting  men,  and  say  nothing 
whatever  about  the  murderous  assas- 
sinations, about  these  people  coming  Into 
towns  and  taking  Innocent  people,  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  slaughtering 
them,  and  taking  our  soldiers,  captured 
In  battle,  and  killing  them  without  per- 
mitting them  any  rights  under  the  Ge- 
neva Treaty  or  anytlilng  else.  This  In- 
human conduct  of  the  enemy  seems  to 
escape  reproach  by  some  Senators. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  read  In  the  press 
today  of  a  captured  Vietnamese  woman 
suspected  of  trying  to  kill  American  boys 
who  was  being  walked  In  as  a  prisoner 
with  her  hands  tied  behind  her.  and  a 
Senator  was  saying  what  atrocious  con- 
duct that  was  on  the  part  of  our  Amer- 
ican boys  for  tying  the  lady's  hands 
All  she  was  trying  to  do  was  kill  them 
but  courtly  gentlemen  that  they  were' 
they  tied  her  hands  behind  her.  i  sup- 
pose to  keep  her  from  scratching  their 
eyeballs  out. 

It  was  terrible  conduct  on  the  part  of 
our  American  boys  to  tie  the  woman's 
hands  so  that  she  could  not  kill  them 
They  did  not  kill  her.  When  our  boys 
are  taken  prisoner,  the  Communists 
sometimes  take  them  out  and  shoot  them 
in  complete  violation  of  all  the  rules  of 
war.  They  call  them  International  war 
criminals,  incidentally,  saying  the  same 
thing  some  Senators  have  been  known  to 
say  on  the  floor  about  our  own  country 

I  plead  my  country  not  guilty.  We  are 
not  a  bunch  of  IntemaUonal  war  crim- 
inals The  other  feUow  Is  an  interna- 
tional war  criminal.  He  started  the  fight 
We  responded  to  that  fight  in  compliance 
with  arUcle  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  states  that  there 
la  nothing  which  in  anywise  Infringes  on 
our  right  of  ooUectlve  self-defense  to 
«>me  to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
Here  la  a  treaty  that  we  agreed  to  abide 
by  as  a  collective  defense  treaty. 

AH  the  downgrading  of  America  gives 
support  and  heart  to  the  Communist 
cwise.  It  gives  heart  to  the  Communists 
wh«i  they  take  a  pUot  who  has  been  shot 
down  and  shoot  him  through  the  head 
without  regard  to  his  rights,  and  then 
call  him  an  International  war  criminal 
and  hope  to  get  by  with  it.  They  support 
their  criminal  activity  by  saying  "Here 
ia  a  speech  made  by  a  UJ3.  Senator  to 
prove  our  contention  that  Americans  are 
International  criminals,  a  Senator  who 
happens  to  have  some  understanding  of 
oiw. 

What  I  cannot  understand  Is  why 
those  Senators  who  make  such  argu- 
ments do  not  look  at  article  51  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  They 
urge  us  to  hold  to  the  Genera  accords 


Why  do  they  not  look  at  the  many  vlo- 
latl(»ia  which  the  other  fellow  has  com- 
mitted, which  meana  that  to  them  the 
Geneva  accord  meana  nothing  until  they, 
the  enemy,  are  ready  to  abide  by  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
win  a  war,  and  that  la  by  fighting  It. 
We  do  not  win  wars  by  dividing  ourselves 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  We  win  wars 
by  standing  together  behind  our  officers 
and  men.  We  win  wars  by  standing  be- 
hind our  President,  our  Commander  In 
Chief. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  time  that  Senators 
and  Representatives  begin  to  limit  them- 
selves in  the  amount  of  surplus  advice 
they  can  give  to  one  of  the  greatest  men 
who  ever  served  In  Washington,  a  man 
who  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  great- 
est Presidents — possibly  the  greatest. 

It  Is  time  that  those  who  are  giving 
this  surplus  advice  Join  in  a  more  Impor- 
tant need;  that  Is.  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent, support  for  the  boys  fighting  In 
Vietnam,  support  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  support  for  law  and  order. 
That  Is  what  we  need. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  American. 

I  am  proud  of  this  Nation's  honor.  I 
am  proud  of  its  record  and  proud  of  its 
fighting  men.  I  am  very  happy  to  sup- 
port the  resolution,  and  I  hope  very 
much  that  It  will  be  supported  unani- 
mously. 

I  have  considered  that  perhaps  we 
should  reaffirm  the  resolution  that  we 
passed,  wherein  we  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to 
resist  aggression  in  southeast  Asia.  If, 
as  a  result  of  this  debate,  it  appears  that 
such  a  resolution  may  be  necessary,  I 
may  do  so.  However,  imtU  that  time,  I 
am  content  that  the  resolution  we  gave 
the  President  In  August  last  year  not 
only  authorizes  the  strong  effort  we  are 
making  In  Vietnam  but  it  also  compels 
It. 

To  do  anything  less  than  what  the 
President  has  done  would  be  to  dishonor 
the  Instructions  which  Congress  gave  to 
him,  when  Congress  required  him  to  do 
whatever  was  necessary  to  resist  aggres- 
sion in  that  area. 


AUTHORITY   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
FINANCE  TO  PILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  permitted  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  Its  reports  on 
sundry  bills  together  with  minority,  sup- 
plemental, or  individual  views  If  desired. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  ON  SETTLEMENT  OF 
INVESTMENT  DISPUTES  BETWEEN 
STATES  AND  NATIONALS  OF 
OTHER  STATES— REMOVAL  OF  IN- 
JUNCTION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  A, 
8»th  Congress,  2d  session,  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Settlement  of  Investment 


Disputes  Between  States  and  Nationals 
of  Other  States,  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  convention,  together 
with  the  President's  message,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*, 
and  that  the  President's  messages  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  u 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratificaUon, 
I  transmit  the  Convention  on  the  Settle^ 
ment  of  Investment  Disputes  Between 
States  and  Nationals  of  Other  states 
which  was  approved  on  March  18,  1965 
by  the  Executive  Dlre;:tors  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Recorwtruction  and 
Development  and  which  is  open  for  sig- 
nature at  the  Bank's  headquarters  In 
Washington. 

The  convention  was  signed  for  the 
United  States  of  America  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

I  transmit  also  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  convention  and 
also  a  copy  of  Resolution  No.  65-14 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
Bank  on  March  18,  1965,  a  copy  of  the 
accompanying  report  of  the  Executive 
-•directors,  and  a  summary  containing 
further  explanatory  conmients  concern- 
ing the  Convention. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to 
provide  facilities  for  settiement  or  adju- 
dication of  international  disputes  relating 
to  international  private  investments  and 
thereby  to  encourage  a  larger  flow  of 
such  Investments.  The  conventloo 
would  establish  an  International  Center 
for  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes, 
the  seat  of  which  would  be  at  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  Bank.  The  Center 
would  provide  facilities,  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, and  panels  for  conciliation  and 
arbitration  of  investment  disputes  di- 
rectly between  private  citizens  or  corpo- 
rations of  one  country  and  the  govern- 
ment of  another  country. 

The  convention  would  not  establish 
any  substantive  rules  of  Intematicnal 
law.  Moreover,  by  becoming  a  party  to 
the  convention  a  country  would  not  ob- 
ligate Itself  to  submit  any  given  dispute 
or  contract  to  the  mechanisms  of  the 
convention.  Both  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration would  be  based  on  consent,  to  be 
given  either  ad  hoc  or  as  part  of  an  In- 
vestment agreement.  Once  a  consent  to 
resort  to  either  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion under  the  convention  has  been  given 
with  respect  to  a  particular  matter,  that 
consent  would  be  Irrevocable.  The  arbi- 
tration mechanism  provided  by  the  con- 
vention is  such  that  refusal  by  one  party 
to  name  its  arbitrator  would  not  prevent 
arbitration  proceedings  from  going  for- 
ward. Arbitral  awards  are  stated  to  be 
binding  on  the  parties  and  not  subject  to 
any  appeal  except  as  provided  to  the 
convention.  Where  applicable,  and  un- 
less otherwise  provided,  the  convention 
would  provide  for  settlement  through 
ffinnocl^nlsma  of  the  Center,  without 
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requirement  of  prior  exhaustion  of  local 
remedies. 

As  indicated  in  the  enclosed  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  U.S.  Director 
of  the  Bank,  pursuant  to  action  65-39  of 
February  12.  1965,  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Ftoancial  Problems,  voted  In 
favor  of  the  resolution  by  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  of  the  Bank  approved 
the  text  of  the  convention. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  conslderaRbn  to  the 
convention  and  to  its  ratification. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Ths  Whiti  House.  February  16, 1996. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
ALBERT  THOMAS.  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  It  la  my 
unhappy  position  to  offer  a  resolution  on 
bdialf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH],  regarding  the  death  of  Rep- 
resentative Albert  Thoma$.  of  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  permit  the  Chair  to  lay  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TOWER.    Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
ti(m  (H.  Res.  730),  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  780    ' 

Resolved.  That  the  House  tas  beard  with 
profound  Borrow  of  the  death,  of  the  Honor- 
able ALBtxT  Tbomas,  a  Reproaentatlve  from 
Uie  State  of  Texas. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  fifty  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  apfKilnted  to  at- 
tend the  funeral.  j 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant]  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
Uist  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
«pect,  the  House  do  now  adjouta. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
29  years.  Representative  "Riomas  served 
all  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  of 
Texas,  not  just  those  of  his  district. 

Despite  his  influence  and  interest  in 
national  affairs,  however,  he  always  re- 
membered best  his  own  constituency, 
laboring  long  and  hard  in  behalf  of  the 
Houston,  Tex.,  area,  its  people,  and  their 
Interests. 

For  21  of  his  29  years  here,  he  repre- 
sented all  of  Harris  County.  The  inter- 
ests of  this  district  were  probably  as  di- 
verse as  those  of  any  congressional  dis- 
trict m  the  country,  but  support  for  Con- 
gressman Thomas  came  frbm  all  quar- 
ters—labor. Industry,  business,  bankli^g, 
"upplng,  farming,  ranchiiw,  and  many 
others.  And  despite  redlstrictlng  several 
years  ago,  his  Interest  in  behalf  of  all  of 
the  Houston  area  contlnuedL 

The  people  of  our  country  can  be 
tQ»nkf ul  for  Congressman  Tbomas'  scru- 


tiny of  the  budget  requests  of  the  In- 
dependent Government  agencies.  As 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subconunittee  on  Independent  Agencies 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  did  all  he 
could  to  see  that  the  taxpayer's  money 
was  spent  as  Judiciously  as  possible. 

Representative  Thomas,  primarily 
through  amendment  and  skillful  and 
shrewd  debate,  left  his  mark  on  much 
legislation  that  was  passed  diu:ing  his 
many  years  in  Washington.  He  demon- 
strated time  and  again  his  masterfulness 
as  a  working  poUtician  and  public  official. 

Houston,  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the 
country  are  indeed  better  off  as  a  result 
of  Congressman  Thomas'  service.  His 
constituents,  his  State,  and  his  country 
win  all  miss  him.  Senator  Yarborough 
and  myself,  and  I  know  all  of  my  Senate 
colleagues,  extend  the  deepest  of  sympa- 
thies to  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  to  serve  in  the  same  Con- 
gress with  Representative  Albert 
Thomas. 

We  enjoyed  his  oratory,  brilliance,  wit. 
and  friendship.  We  In  Louisiana  some- 
times felt  we  wished  we  could  have  had 
him  because,  as  a  Representative  from 
Texas,  on  occasion  we  had  to  compete 
with  Texas  for  projects  that  could  have 
gone  to  Louisiana  or  Texas. 

Representative  Thomas,  with  his  posi- 
tion on  key  committees  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  a  way  of  laying  his 
long  Texan  hands  on  things  that  we 
thought  should  go  to  Louisiana,  and  get- 
ting them  for  his  district  in  Texas. 

He  was  a  representative  of  his  people 
In  the  best  tradition  of  the  Constitution, 
which  assures  that  each  State  shall  have 
two  Senators,  and  each  congressional 
district  will  have  one  Representative. 

It  has  been  said  In  this  body  many 
times  that  each  Senator  Is  equal,  but 
that  some  are  more  equal  than  others. 
That  is  more  true  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, where  each  Representative 
Is  equal  but  some  are  more  equal  than 
other  Representatives. 

Albert  Thomas  was  one  of  the  most 
equal  of  them  all,  because  he  had  a  way 
of  representing  his  State  and  represent- 
ing his  district  In  the  most  effective  way. 

One  thing  that  concerned  Louisiariians, 
and  sometimes  gave  us  great  concern, 
wsis  the  weekly  meetings  of  Texans,  when 
they  would  get  their  heads  together  to 
see  whether  or  not  there  was  anything 
of  advantage  for  Texas.  While  we  did 
not  have  such  an  arrangement  In  Louisi- 
ana, we  sometimes  thought  it  was 
necessary. 

Representative  Thomas  very  effectively 
helped  his  colleagues  in  other  districts 
throughout  the  ?reat  State  of  Texas,  but 
above  all  he  was  a  great  American,  and 
his  interest  for  his  coimtry  was  first  and 
above  all  other  matters. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Yarborough]  and 
myself.  I  submit  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  225) ,  as  follows: 
S.  Rxs.  22& 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  tias  heard  wltb 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  tha 
death  of  Hon.  Ai^srr  Thomas,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Texaa. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Offlcer  to 
Join  the  conmilttee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communlce  ■» 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repcesei  t- 
atlves  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  tb*-  aof/" 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  PRESIDINO  QFFICER.^The 
question  is  on  agreeing  tb  the  resolutioii. 

The  resoluttim  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

•  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  first  resolving  clause,  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  Senators  from  Texas  [Mr. 
.Yarborottgh  and  Mr.  Tower]  to  Join  the 
committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that,  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  « 
Representative     Albert     Thomas,   'of- 
Texas,  the  Senate  stand  in  adjounundlt 
until  12  o'clock  no(Hi  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  uimnhnously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  6  o'clock  and  16  minutes 
pjn.)  the  Senate  adjourned  imtll  twnor- 
row,  Thursday,  February  17,  1966,  al  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


}  NOMINA'nONS  . 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  16, 1966 : 

COMPTSOLLXX    OKMXKAI. 

Elmer  Boyd  StaaU,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  for  a 
term  of  IS  years. 

Depaktmknt  or  Stat* 

Dixon  Donnelley,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Federal  Powxa  Commission 

Lee  C.  White,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a  meip- 
ber  of  the  Federal  Power  Commlsalori  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  2%. 
1970. 

The  JtTDiciABT 

Frederick  J.  R.  Heebe,  of  UmlsUna,  to  be 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana,  vice  Frank  B.  Ellis,  retired. 

Russell  E.  Smith,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  dUtrlct  of  Md&tana 
vice  WlUlam  D.Tfturray,  reUred. 

U.S.  Masshal 
Joseph  W.  Keene,  of  Loiilslana,  to  be  y.8. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years.    (Reappointment.) 
Farm  Crxdit  Boako,  Farm  Credit    ' 
Administration 
The  followlng-namea  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Cre<llt    Administration,    for    terms    expiring 
March  3>.  1972: 

R.  D.  Pennewell,  of  Missouri,  vice  Ijeater 
Clyde  Carter. 

A.  Lars  Nelson,  of  WasIUngton,  vice  Rob- 
ert T.  Lister. 

Post  OnrcE  Department         * 
Timothy  J.  May,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Oeneral 
Counsel  ot  the  Post  Office  Dq>artmentiv 
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Th*  toUowtait-natDail  faraooi  to  b«  post- 
nuwt«n: 

Ray  M.  Smith,  Chunchula.  Ala.,  In  place 
of  M.  M.  Dayla.  retired. 

ALASKA 

Nina  A.  Lla,  Kotzebue,  Alaska,  In  place  of 
H.  B.  Lie,  resl^aed. 

AKKANBAfl 

Janet  L.  Apple,  Harrell,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
Z.  M.  Parker,  retired. 

OOLOBADO 

Byrtm  U.  Jacobsen,  Ault.  Colo.,  In  place  of 
O.  B.  Venable.  retired. 

Rallln  R.  Olbson,  CoUbran,  Oolo„  In  place 
of  B.  N.  Adams,  retired. 

Harry  N.  Pearson,  Ignaclo,  Cole.,  In  place  of 
X.  B.  Marker,  retired. 

Barbara  M.  Spencer,  Ouray,  Colo..  In  place 
of  M.  H.  McCiiUough,  reUred. 

Frank  A.  Batman.  Jr.,  Pleroe.  Colo.,  In  place 
of  E.  F.  Hultt,  retired. 

oormaoncDT 

Anne  C.  Freeman,  Lebanon,  Conn.,  In  place 
of  V.  P.  KeUey,  retired. 

Edward  W.  Gray,  Rlverton.  C<mn..  In  place 
of  B.  Q.  Jordan,  deceased. 


Lee  T.  Everett,  Vienna.  Oa.,  In  place  of 
R.  D.  Power,  retired. 

»ARO 

Phillip  N.  Hathaway,  Drlggs,  Idaho,  in 
place  of  B.  H.  Huff,  retired. 

Charles  J.  Orr,  Hazelton.  Idaho,  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Chrlstopheraoa.  transferred. 

lUJXOIS 

iames  C.  Stanley,  Fairfield.  HI.,  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Stanley,  removed. 

Robert  D.  Tordy,  Flanagan.  111..  In  place 
of  M.  D.  O'Brien,  retired. 

John  C.  Wenger.  Rock  City,  HI.,  In  place 
of  R.  J.  Hofmelster,  retired. 

Norman  A.  Rutter,  Saint  Llbory,  ni..  In 
place  of  C.  S.  Rutter,  retired. 

Charles  H.  Ounler,  Sheridan,  m..  In  place 
of  M.  L.  Abbott,  retired. 

IKDIAlfA 

Richard  P.  Gerhard,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  W.  W.  Workman,  retired. 

IOWA 

William  H.  Merkle,  Fayette,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  E.  A.  Billings,  retired. 

Clarlta  F.  Wltham,  Trueedale,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  L.  B.  Cave,  resigned. 

XAmus 

Durward  E.  Smith,  Admire,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  D.  W.  Fowler,  transferred. 

Wayne  A.  Wray,  Barnes,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
J.  T.  Poland,  retired. 

Florence  W.  Kelley,  Chanute,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  Zj.  R.  Nelson,  retired. 

Orval  M.  Slefers,  Oorranoe,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  B.  L.  Betts,  retired. 

IxNilse  L.  Atwell,  Kismet,  Kans.,  In  place 
ot  Ethel  Prater,  retired. 

Effle  M.  Dunn.  Mertden.  Kans..  In  place  of 
R.  E.  Deveney,  retired. 

Evelyn  M.  Caldwell,  Preston,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  E.  R.  Slivers,  retired. 

Earl  K.  Pennington,  Rantoul,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  E.  D.  Medlen.  transferred. 

KKNTUOtT 

Mae  B.  Runyon.  Plnsonfork.  Ky..  In  place 
of  Gertrude  Scott,  retired. 

Victor  D.  Headrlck,  Tompklnsvllle,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  B.  L.  Hope,  retired. 

UlTTXaiANA 

August  M.  Hofmann.  Jr.,  Reserve,  La.,  In 
place  of  U.  J.  Donaldson,  resigned. 

Juliette  W.  Chabaud.  Saint  Gabriel,  La.  In 
place  of  J.  L.  Richard,  retired. 


MAINS 

Oertraut  H.  Walsh,  Levant,  Maine,  In  place 
of  M.  N.  Bemls,  retired. 

MASTLAMO 

Ralph  W.  Hut<dilns,  Prince  Frederick,  Md., 
m  place  of  R.  C.  Williams,  retired. 

Dooald  L.  Derr.  Walkersvllle.  Md.,  in  place 
of  N.  M.  Jamison,  retired. 

MASS  AC  nmrrrs 

Bemlee  E.  Walker,  Bast  Wareham,  Mass., 
In  place  of  V.  W.  Humphrey,  retired. 

Jobn  F.  Landry.  Halifax.  Mass.,  in  plaoe  of 
R.  O.  Case,  retired. 

James  H.  Malonson,  Jr.,  Sudbury,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  F.  D.  Bradsbaw,  retired. 

MICHIGAM 

Elmer  A.  Behrend,  Powers,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  E.  J.  Shannon,  retired. 

MIMHESOTA 

Lawrence  M.  rogarty,  International  Falls. 
Minn.,  in  place  of  R.  B.  Sullivan,  retired. 

Alton  E.  Davis,  Oakland,  Minn.,  In  plaoe  of 
M.  W.  Cole,  transferred. 

Stanley  J.  HUl,  Tower,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
I.  M.  Sovde,  retired. 

MISS017KI 

Robert  E.  Sheets,  Eaglevllle,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  O.  O.  Moore,  retired. 

J.  Walter  Jones,  Sweet  Springs,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  C.  R.  Muller,  resigned. 

NSBSASKA 

Howard  D.  Clements,  Hay  Springs,  Nebr., 
in  place  of  H.  M.  Gilmore,  retired. 

Theodore  R.  Gaedke,  Wellfleet,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  P.  D.  Coder,  transferred. 

NXVAOA 

Ronald  F.  Gandolfo,  Austin,  Nev.,  In  place 
of  B.  J.  Nurmi,  resigned. 

Vivian  A.  Cranmer,  Pahnmip,  Nev.,  In 
place  of  F.  L.  Ttn-ner,  resigned. 

VKW  HAKPBHIBX 

O.  Nelson  Lambert,  Center  Harbor,  N.H., 
In  place  of  H.  F.  Smith,  retired. 

Ralph  J.  Lavalee,  Ooffstown,  N.H.,  In  place 
of  L.  H.  Watt,  deceased. 

Victor  J.  Dean,  New  London,  N.H.,  In  place 
of  J.  K.  Shepcu-d.  retired. 

Paul  E.  Sanborn,  Wilmot  Flat,  N.H.,  In 
place  of  W.  F.  Haskell,  resigned. 

NKW    JSaSKT 

Alfred  W.  Conrads,  Andover,  NJ.,  in  place 
of  E.  D.  Hill,  retired. 

Geraldlne  B.  Nyce,  CaUfon,  N.J.,  in  place  of 
M.  H.  Pill,  retired. 

PhUlp  J.  Leary,  Sr..  Egg  Hartior  City.  N.J., 
In  place  of  M.  R.  Stone,  deceased. 

Thomas  F.  Flynn,  Emerson,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  W.  J.  Prloolo,  removed. 

Alice  K.  Taylor,  Malaga,  NJ.,  in  place  of 
P.  8.  Rlchman.  retired. 

■dward  Kllmowich.  MontvlUe,  NJ..  In  place 
of  Floyd  Smith,  retired. 

Donald  H.  J.  Donovan.  Moorestown,  NJ..  in 
place  of  R.  G.  Shreve,  deceased. 

James  L.  Doyle,  New  Lisbon,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  F.  a  Doyle,  retired. 

Edna  M.  Ooursen,  Oak  Ridge,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  Peter  Klapmuts,  deceased. 

Clarence  P.  Kinsley,  Petoberton,  NJ.,  In 
place  of  B.  M.  UpplncoU.  retired. 

Vincent  J.  Sindone,  River  Edge.  NJ.,  In 
place  of  W.  H.  Beekman,  deceased. 

Clair  J.  Neomo,  Riverside,  N.J.,  In  place  of 
Herbert  Schneider,  retired. 

Daniel  J.  Jordan.  Rosenhayn,  NJ.,  In  place 
of  Angelo  Daurlo,  resigned. 

Leonard  F.  Errlco.  Stockton.  N.J..  In  place 
of  W,  J.  Ledger,  retired. 

Gerald  L.  Halpln,  Vlneland,  NJ.,  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Lyons,  retired. 

Patileta  A.  Caul,  WaUpack  Center,  NJ.,  in 
place  of  E.  B.  Rosenkrans,  resigned. 


NKW   TOSK 

Harry  H.  Emmons,  Interlaken,  N.T  in 
place  of  J.  V.  KeUogg.  retired. 

Barbara  A.  Alklnburgh.  Nelllston,  N.T  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Van  Alstlne,  retired. 

OHIO 

James  J.  McCoy,  Jr.,  NUea,  Ohio,  in  dIsm 
Of  P.  J.  Ragano,  resigned.  ^^ 

OKLASOICA 

Albert  L.  Rogers.  Canute,  Okla.,  in  ri^^^ 
of  F.  J.  Kamphaus,  deceased. 

oaaooN 

Donald  B.  Tomlln,  Mount  Hood,  Ore*  in 
place  of  O.  J.  Hanel,  reUred. 

PXKIfSTLVANlA 

Nicholas  Lftllch,  Duquesne,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
P.  8.  McDermott.  reUred. 

Michael  A.  Hrehoclk,  Olassport,  Pa  in 
plaoe  of  W.  J.  mavaU,  reUred. 

Andrew  P.  SUllsmith,  Hadley,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  R.  S.  Feather,  deceased. 

Thomas  F.  Collins, yr.,  UnesvlUe,  Pa  m 
place  of  H.  D.  Akena.  reftred. 

Harry  W.  Stark,  Manchester,  Pa.,  in  pUee 
of  H.  B.  Bisler,  reUred. 

WillUm  R.  Bwlng,  Saegertown,  Pa.,  in  plaoe 
of  M.  E.  Byers,  reUred. 

Lyman  A.  Stambaugh,  York,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  E.  a.  Glatfelter,  rettred. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Robert  S.  Kunl,  Huron,  8.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  G.  W.  Chltty,  reUred. 

TKMNXaaBE 

Malcolm  A.  Fults,  Altamont,  Tenn.,  in  place 
of  A.  A.  Scruggs,  retired. 

TXZAS 

Orveta  D.  Generaus,  Addison,  Tex., 
of  E.  B.  Lewis.  reUred. 

Harold  A.  Doane,  Jr.,  Haslet,  Tex., 
of  H.  M.  George,  Jr.,  removed. 

Frank  N.  Simpson,  McLean,  Tex., 
of  B.  R.  Reeves,  transferred. 

Loralee    J.    Simmons.    Magnolia, 
place  of  Wilora  Damuth,  retired. 

Jack  P.  Meredith,  Teague,  Tex.,  In 
H.  W.  Hawker,  retired. 

Wynell  C.  Watson,  Troy,  Tex.,  In 
H.  E.  Weir,  deceased. 

Margaret  L.  Cooke,  Waskom,  Tex., 
of  P.  P.  Pollard,  retired. 

UTAH 

Gertrude  B.  Turner,  Jensen,  Utah,  in  place 
of  R.  P.  Haslem,  retired. 

Warren  L.  Marble,  Monroe,  Utah,  in  place 
of  Elliott  Larsen,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Patsy  T.  Johnson,  BaskerviUe,  Vs.,  in  place 
of  B.  F.  Gayle,  retired. 

Allle  O.  Tuek,  Natiual  Bridge,  Va.,  in  place 
of  L.  P.  Fainter,  retired. 

Virginia  B.  Bruce,  Woodford,  Va..  in  place 
of  W.  A.  Duke,  transferred. 

WASHINCTON 

Irma  S.  Nordqulst,  Lakebay.  Wash.,  in  place 
Of  A.  J.  Middlesworth,  retired. 

John  H.  D.  Smith.  Orondo,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  R.  T.  Gaston,  retired. 

David  L.  Gray,  Reardan,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  L.  A.  Schultz,  retired. 

Robert  A.  Leadon,  Taklma.  'Wash.,  In  place 
of  Thomas  SUve,  retired. 

wiacoMsiN 

Clifton  R.  Barber,  Plum  City,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  G.  M.  Suter,  retired. 

Harold  A.  Kuehl,  ReesevUle,  WU.,  in  pUce 
of  Merle  Cain,  retired. 

WTOMINO 

Theodwe  E.  Anderson,  Qreybull,  Wyo.,  io 
place  of  O.  O.  Harvey,  deceased. 

Richard  Hays.  Rlverton,  Wyo.,  In  place 
of  L.  A.  Millard,  retired. 
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Verne  8'.  Parman,  Sinclair,  Wyo.,  In  place 

of  C.  H.  Massey,  retired.  j  | 

PUBLIC  HXALTK  SaV|[a 

The  following  candidates  for  personnti  ac- 
tion in  the  Regular  C<»ps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations  : 

I.  For  appointment; 

To  be  aurgeon  I 

Eugene  J.  Gangaroea 

To  be  senior  assiatant  si^i  geona 
Spencer  Foreman  James  &|.  Andre 

Hugh  P.  Walker  Theodora  R.  Stoner, 

Francis  X.  Urbanski  Jr.        , 

Jack  T.  EUls  John  M.|  Caston 

Edward  A.  Oppenhei-    FrederldH  C.  Hoesly 

mer  Charles  t.  C.  Pak 

Earl  V.  Gear,  Jr.  Franklii)  S.  Curl 

Oerald  Allen 

To  be  dental  surgrec^ 
William  A.  Olbson 
Julius  D.  Robertson 
James  R.  Nixon 

To  be  senior  atalatant  dent^  aurgeoru 
Gordon  L.  Byrd  George  "t.  Ward 

John  P.  Short  James  H.  Homberger 

Roy  H.  Blomquist  John  T.  Mayhall 

To  be  senior  sanitary  etaineer 
Earl  V.  Porter  [ 

To  be  senior  aaaiatant  aanitm  engineer 
Robert  G.  Raymond  ! 

To  he  assistant  sanitary  ^gineera 
Edward  F.  Bradley         FrederlcflC  J.  Roland 
Walter  N.  Thomasson   Joel  P.  Sollln 
Robert  E.  Hatten  Richard  $. 

John  8.  Henderson  Kramkowskl 

John  L.  Russell  Chester  L.  Tate,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  assistant  phftrnuuHata 
George  E.  Conley 
Michael  J.  Kovach 

To  be  assistant  phamiacista 
John  O.  Beauregard      James  E.  Farr 
Stephen  T.  Werelus       Richard  M.  Gallant 
WUUam  H.  Peterson, 
Jr. 

To  be  acientiat 
WUUam  J.  Campbell 

To  be  senior  aasistant  spientiat 
Alfred  Hellman  ! 

To  be  aanitarian  > 
John  E.  La  Plante  I 

To  be  senior  aaaiatant  aoiutariana 
John  L.  Krelmeyer 
Richard  W.  Gillespie 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officer 
WUUam  T.  Hubbert 

To  be  nurse  offlceir^ 
Mary  L.  Lane  Jane  A.  tiee 

Agnes  Malec  Marian  ^.  HalJ 

Margaret  M.  Ahern       Betty  J.  KUngenhagen 
EUeen  G.  Jones  E.  Arline  Heath 

Mary  B.  Twiner  Mary  T.  Shea 

To  be  senior  assistant  nuijae  officers 
Barbara  J.  Bowman      Marjorl*  A.  Greene 
Eeanor  J.  CoUard         Virginia  B.  Glovinco 
To  be  junior  Msistant  OfeUtian 
Arlene  M.  M.  Lawrence 
To  be  senior  assistant  health  ^ervioea  officers 
Richard  L.  Vamer 
•lames  E.  Davis 
Donald  E.  Gardner 
D-  For  permanent  promoUoii : 
To  be  senior  assUtant  saniipry  engineer 
James  E.  Thompson 

To  be  senior  aaaiaUnt  dlf^tittan 
Webb  D.  Evans 


To  be  senior  aaaiatant  tlierapiet 
William  W.  Murtay 

,  In  thx  Mari^k  Cospa 

The  foUowtng-named  women  officers  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  sub- 
Jeet  to  qoaltflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

•Carvme,  Elaine  T. 

Dowler,  Essie  L.  \\at:-l.-. 

The  ToUowing-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major,  subj^t  to  qiiaUflcation 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

*Donohoe,  Katharine  M. 

Lee.  Barbara  J. 

The  followlng-ntmied  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualificaUon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Adamcztik.  Russell  W.  •Gerber,  Donald  R. 


'Bischoff,  Joseph  J. 
Oandea,  George  A. 
•Carlisle.  Robert  L. 
*Cates,  Leroy  R. 


•Grey,  Clarence  B. 
Marushok,  Andrew  Q. 
*McAlexander,  Donald 
E. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appomtment  to  the 
grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

•Alger,  Richard  J.         •Buehl,  Louis  H..  HI 
Allanson,  WUUam  A.     'Burt.  Wayne  F. 
•Anderson,  Arthur  R.,*Buschhaus,  Ernest  W. 

Jr.  •Bustoe.  Robert  O. 

Andrew.  Thomas  C,  Jr. 'Buttolph,  Richard  D. 
•Andrews,  Rot  E.  •Cacace,  Pasquale  L. 

•Archbold,  John  C.      Cady,  Michael  P. 
Armstrong,  Richard  F.CardweU.  Ronald  E. 
•Badeker,  Roger  W.       •Carey,  Charles  A. 
Bailey,  Gecx-ge  N.,  Jr.  •Carlson,  Gary  L. 
Bailey,  George  L,  •Carr,  Gerald  P. 

•Balnbrldge,  Robert  L. 'Carr,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Bair,  Harry  H.  •Carroll,  Daniel  I. 

•Baker,  Ray  L.  •Carter,  SterUng  W, 

•Baker,  Terrance  P. 


Barry,  John  A. 
•Barstow,  Cbarlea  A. 
•Batt.  Karlton  L. 


Cassidy.  Brendan  J. 
Chapman,  Edward  J., 

Jr. 
Chapooan,  Ralph  L. 


•Baughman,  Robert  C.  Clubman,  Richard  B. 


•Baumwart,  Eldon  L. 
Becker.  William  L. 
Beers,  Thomas  O. 
•Begnaud,  Plem  H. 
Benn,  Daniel  T. 
•Benstead.  Daryl  E. 
Bergman,  Arthur  A. 
•Bergstrom,  Carl  F.,  Jr 
Berry,  Fred  H.,  Jr, 
Bieger,  Donald  C. 
•Blegler,  Jamee  L. 
BUrzer,  Edward  A. 
•Bishop,  Daniel  Q. 
•Blttner,  Barry  N, 
Black,  Carl  E.  R. 
Black.  James  O. 
•Blanc,  Richard  J. 
Bloomer,  William  A. 
•Boalch,  Dennis  F. 
Boemertnan,  George  F. 
Bollard,  George  J. 
•Bond,  Henry  J. 
Bond,  Royce  L. 
Boone.  William 
•Boozman,  Paul  O. 
•Borlan,  Albert  Q. 
•Bosbonls,  Stephen 
•Bowen,  Donald  P. 
•Bradshaw,  Harvey  D 


Charlton,  Albert  K. 

Chester,  John  W.,  Jr. 

Chrlstensen,  Keith  L. 

Clark.  Ronald  A. 

Clayson.  Holly 

Clewes,  John  E. 

Cochran.  James  R.  W. 

Colt,  Francis  S. 
Cole,  Jack  L. 

Conway.  Richard  C. 

Coogan,  Richard  J. 

Cooney,  Thomas  D. 

Cope,  John  P. 

Cote.  Normand  A. 

Courson,  Eugene  S. 
Cox,  James  M. 

Crandell,  John  E. 

Crews,  Duane  D.,  Jr. 
Crittenden,  Jerry  J.  S. 

Crumback,  WUlard  I. 

Cummins,  Billy  R. 
Cunningham.     Ernest 
C,  Jr. 

Curry,    Kenneth    D., 
Jr.  ' 

Czubed,  Stanley  J. 

Dale,  Denver  T.,  HI 
Dalrymple,  Donald  A. 

Daniels.  Charles  E. 


Brandenhorst,  John  D.^augherty  Ben  D 


*  Brandon,  Jack  A. 
Breslauer,  Charles  K. 
Brewer.  Clyde  W.,  Jr. 
•Brookshlre,  Phil  E. 
Brown,  Earl  B. 
•Brown.  JerMne  W. 
•Brown,  Walter  R. 
Brubaker,  Ralph  E. 
•Buckner,  Gordon  H. 

n 


Day,  Charles  J. 
Dean,  Clyde  D. 
Decota,  Walter  J. 
Delaney,  James  J.,  II 
Derlckson,  Neal  L. 
Deutschlander,    Her- 
man C. 

Diaz,  OdUlo  M. 
DUley,  Donald  E. 
DlUow.  Walter  R. 


•DUworth,  Clarence  W.  •Helm.  Donald  C. 
•Dinnage,  Merrttt  W.    •Heise,  Edward  J. 
•Dittmeler,  Arthur  A.  *Henderaon,  Tted  R. 
•DUon.  John  C.  Henry,  Charles  A. 

Dodds.  William  E.         Henry.  Howard  B. 
•DonneUy.  Joseph  A.   •Herther,  Hert>ert  M. 
Doub,  Jay  A.  •Hlckle,  Arthur  R. 

•Draayer,  Lloyd  J.        Hints.  Gary  W.  : 

•Drlefer.  John  L.    ,       •Hitz.  James  C. 
•Dunn,  George  H.,  II     Holcomb.  Charles  E. 
•Dunn.  John  D.  •Holies,  David  V.  V. 

•Dvmn.  Russell  M.,  jr.  •Holmes,  LyeU  H. 
Dupont.  James  A.  •Holstead.  George  S. 

•Earlee,  Marcie  J.         Hooper.  John  G. 
♦Ebbltt,  George  F.,  Jr. •Hopkins,  Joseph*. 
•Edmondson.     Orvllle Horn,  Denis  R. 

R-  Huckle,  Richard  ik,''' " 

•Edwards,  Thomas  L.   'Hull,  Robert  R.     '" 
Edwards,  Myrddyn  E    Humphrey,  Donald  L. 
•Egan,  MarUn  J..  Jr.    •Hutchinson,     Frank- 
•Elsenhauer,   Stephen     linG.,Jr. 

S-  'Ingraham,  John  D.  '' 

•Eldrldge.  Robert  B.    Isbell,  WUl  D. 
•ElUott,  PhUip  L.  •  Jacobs.  Phillip  M. 

•Emberton,  Bruce  W.  James,  John  H. 
•Emery.  Gordon  P.       Jamison,  Russell  E 
Krlckson,  Eldon  L.         •  Janz,  Edward  P. 
•Ertlmeier.  George  J.    Jarnot,  Fidelas  W 
Etnyre,  WUUam  R.        •  Jaross,  James 
•Evans,  Ernest  E.,  Jr.    •Jensen,  Arthur  E. 
Evans,  George  G.,  Jr.      •Johnson.  Leroy  B 
Evans.  Richard  L.         Johnson,  Robert  A 
•Everett,  John  W.         Johnson,  Richard  J 
•Fails,  WiUlam  R.         Jones.  Homer  P/^ 
•Felter,  Joseph  L.  'Jones,  Paul  R..  Jr.     ' 

•Fillmore,  Walter  D.     •  Jones,  Robert  C. 
Finn,  Robert  J.  •Jones,  Thomas  W. 

•Fogo,  Wallace  E.  'Jorgenson,  Conrad  A. 

•PoUcs,  Tommy  I.  Jupp,  Walter  A. 

•  Porhan.  James  F.         *Keenan .  John  J. 
•Poster,  David  L.  •Kehrle,  Jerry  B. 
•Powner.  Robert  D.       'Keller.  Donald  E 
•Prank,  WUilam  O.       Kelly,  Edwin  F. 
•Prey,  Francis  X.  •Kettering,  Alvah  J. 
•Prledrichs,  PhllUp  B.  'Keyes,  Edwin  R. 
•Furstenberg,       Law-'KlmbreU,  HarrUon  W. 

'•nee  •King,  Homer  Lee  P. 

Gagnon,  Loiila  F.  •Kirby,  Rol>ert  W. 

Oahagan,  James  8.        "Koch,  Jotin  R. 
•Gallagher,  Gerald  F.    'Kramer.  RusseU  1. 

•  Garrison,  Marvin  T.    Kraxbwger,  Billy  D 

•  Gash ,  WlUlam  J.  'Kress,  Herbert  W. 
•Gaspartne,  Louis,  Jt.    'Kress.  Peter  N. 
Gerdlng,  Edward  E.       Kuhn.  Harold  F. 
•Gibson.  Robert  K.         'Lacey,  Fred  E.,  Jr. 
'GUlon,  Rob«t  A.         lAfeer,  Raymond  C. 
'Godby,  Lawrence  J.      'Lamb,  AUam  W. 
•Godfrey.  Edwin  J.        'Larsen.  Erik 
•Golden,  Joseph  F.        'Lawson.  Curtis  O. 
•GoUer,  Winston  O.       'Layton,    Wlllard    T., 
Gonzalez,  John  C.  Ill 

•Goodwine,  Lloyd  K.     Lea vltt,  James  E.  O, 

'Gowdy.  Richard  J.  Jr. 

•Graham,  Frank  E.        •Ledbetter,  Walter  R., 

•Grattan.  Roland  N.         Jr. 

•Gravee,  Arthur  L.         'Le^ps,  David  A. 

Green.  Jamee  R.  •Lewis,  Stanley  P. 

•Green,  Robert  P.  Light,  William  H.,  Jr. 

•Greer,  Jesse  R.  Livingstone,  John  A. 

Gregorcyk,  Joe  L.  •Loehe,  Robert  E. 

•Griggs,  caiarlee  E.        Lorzing.  John  E. 

•Guinee,    Vincent    J., 'Lottsfeldt,  Peter  F. 

Jr.  Louder,  Joseph  J. 

Guttormson,  Darold  L.  'Loughry,  Arthur  8, 
•Habgood,  Charles  R.  'Lowe,  WlUle  L..  Jr. 
Hagan,  Robert  D.  'Lukeman,  Anthony 

•Hagerty,  Roger  C.        •LyWle,  Dan  J.  C. 
'Halsllp,  Richard  E.       'Maag,  Eddie  R. 
•Hallett,  Robert  F.        MacFarlan,    0<Hiiellus 
•HMOlin,  Thomas  I4.        ^• 

•  Hardhig,  Floyd  L  'MaoLaren,  Bruce  M. 
Harney,  Edward  A.  'MacPherson,  Robert 
Harrell.  James  T.,  in         T. 

Harrison,  James  B.,  Jr.  Magaldl,  Joseph  M.,  Jr. 
•Hart,  Franklin  A.,  Jr.  Malone,  Gordon  B. 
•Hart,  Vincent  P.,  Jt.    Manrod,  Frank  M. 
•Hasklns.  Jack  'Manaone,  John  A.  J. 

Hasler,  Frederick  R.       'Marfla,  Samuel  J. 
'Hedges,  Manuel  H.  L.  'MarkwiU.  Leonard  R. 
'Hedrick,  Joseph  C.       'Martin,  Gene  H. 
'Heflln.  James  B.  'Martinez.  Manuel  O. 
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•liUttasv*.  rraderlok  A. 
*Maxw«U.  Jack  I<. 
•llcCftffrey,  WlllUm  P. 
IfcCarty,  Howard  J. 
•McClUkkey.  Ctuurlas  A. 


BMtp,  Tbomas  8. 
RedeUs,  Jotin  K. 
Relchert,  John  P. 
Reld.  Herbert  J.  L. 
R«ld.  BobartD. 


*McCoitry.  Melvln  W^  Raid,  Robert  J. 


Jr. 
McDonald.  CHarlaa  J.. 

Jr. 
*McPerren,  Kent  A. 
•McOulra.  William  D. 
•Mr.Kanna,  OaorgaX. 
•ICcKlnatry,  William 

X. 
McMahon.  George  P., 

Jr. 
•McNelia.  Jamee  P. 
•Medina.  Thomaa  J. 
•MaloJUr.  Paul  P. 
•Mlebael.   Stanley   J. 

Jr. 


•MUler.  Henry  O..  Jr.Rothwell.  Jack  D 


•Miller,  Jamea  K. 
•Miller,  Nlcholaa  J.,  Jr. 
•Mills.  Harry  L. 
•Modjeakl.  Robert  L. 
Monteau.  Hubert  A. 
•Moody.  Jamea  O. 
•Moore.  Jacob  W. 
•Moore.  Rlcbard  O. 
Moore,  Robert  H. 
•Morgan,  Jlinmle  O. 
•Morgan,  William  8., 

Jr. 
•Mura,  Mlebael 
•Murpby,  Denala  J. 
•Murphy,  Edmond  J. 
•Mutch,  Bryce  A.,  Jr. 
•Myers,  Louis  B. 
•Nalle,  Thomas  A. 
•Nelbach,  Arthur  A., 

Jr. 
•Nelaon,  Herbert  K. 
•NelBon.  Thomaa  W.. 

Jr. 
NlchoU,  John  T. 
•Nleland.  Paul  P. 
•Norrls,  Donald  J. 
•Norton.  Jerome  Lk 
Nulty,  William  H. 
•Oliver,  John  P. 
•Olaen,  Carl  B.,  Jr. 
Ondrako,  Stephen  Jr. 
•Ortman.  Thomaa  J. 
Oseguera,  AUonao 
Oyeroaah,  Bobbie  O. 
•Owens,  Jamea  L. 
•Pafford.BUlyX. 
•Page,  Jamea  C. 
•Paige,  Kddle  C.  Jr. 
•Parker,  CharleaB. 
•Paraona,  Jamea  R. 
•Patteraon,  Kenneth 

o. 
•Peacock.  Marrln  K. 
•Pentecoat,  Thomaa 

J 
•Petarka,  BertW. 
•Peterson,  Perry  M. 
Petroff,  Richard 
Phlfer.  David  W. 
•PhUllpa.  Charlea  L. 
•PUntadoal,  LoxiU  J. 
•Pierce,  IdwardR. 
•Pierce,  Jamea  D. 
Plahock,  Stephen  J. 
Pitman,  Charlea  H. 
•Pitts,  Charlea  O.,  Jr. 
•Plant,  Robert 
Potenza,  Alpbonaa  O. 
Powell,  Raymond  B. 
•Pratber,  Rtetaaid  L. 
•Pratt,  George  K. 
•Preeton.  Leonard  T. 
•Proctor,  Ralph  D. 
•Prudhomme.  Daniel 
Purcllly.  Joaeph  C.  Jt, 
Radabaugh,  Harold  V. 
Ramsey.  Lonnle  B. 
•Ready,  Bobby  J. 


Rhymer,  Roy  H. 

RlddeU.  WUllam   R., 
Jr. 

Rlney.  Prancls 

Ritchie,  Richard  O. 

RltU,  Robert  O. 

Roberts,  Jamea  A. 
Roberts,  John  W. 

Robinson,  Charles  D. 
Robeon,  Jon  R. 
Rocha.  Anthony  V. 

Rodgers,  Charlea  L. 
Rogers,  George  P.,  Jr. 

Rose.  Robert  P. 

Rosenthal,  Joseph  8. 


Rowe,  Donald  L. 

Ryan,  Patrick  J. 

Ryan,  Paul  M. 

Ryder,  James  N. 
Ryhanych,  George  W. 

Sanders,  Albert  L. 

Sanford,  Glen 

Soxdo,  Amerlco  A. 

Sazton,  Patrick  J. 

Scagllone,  Peter  C. 
Jr. 
Scarborough,  Ken- 
neth L. 
Schllhab.  Bugene  E. 
•Schofleld,  Harold 
•Schrelner,  Charles 

W..  Jr. 
•Seabrook,  Charlea  C. 
Seal,  Robert  B. 
•Sellers,  Jay  O. 
•Sells,  Jimmy  D. 
•Service.  Walter  C, 

in 

Sharff,  Karl  E. 
•ShUIler,  George  M., 

Jr. 
•Short,  Leonard  O.. 

Jr. 
Shubert,  James  D. 
•Sllard,  Con  D.,  Jr. 
•Slier,  Joseph  A. 
Slack.  PaiU  D. 
•Blade,  George  P. 
•Sleptcka.-Alots  A. 
•Smith,  Donald  O. 
Smith,  Prank  R. 
•Smith,  Harry  E..  Jr. 
•Smlth.Uoyd  W.,  Jr. 
•Smith,  Roland  B. 
•Smith,  William  R. 
•Snider,  Howard  L. 
•Spencer,  Noel  W.,  Jr. 
•Spreler,  Richard  P. 
•Spreltaer,  Richard  L. 
•Sprott,  David  N. 
•Stapleton,  Cleo  P., 

Jr. 
•Stark.  Alfred  B. 
•Stauch,  Victor  D., 

Jr. 
•Stendahl,  Walt«'  R.. 

Jr. 
•Steidiena,  Arthur  C. 

Jr. 
•Stephana,  WUlard  M. 
Stavena,  Joseph  W., 

Jr. 
Stevens,  Jerome  C 
Stewart,  Arthur  L.. 

Jr. 
•Stoddart,  Edgar  B., 

Jr. 
•Btokes,  Thomaa  M., 

Jr. 
•Stratford,  WUllam  K. 
•SuUlvan,  Prancls  T. 
•Summers,  Bennle  W. 


•Sweeney,  Robert  M. 
•Swlgert.  William  O. 
Symm.  Bernace  M. 
•Sypnlewskl.  WUlUm 

A. 
Taylor.  Jack  B. 
•TerwllUger,  John  W. 
•Thomley,  Robert  B. 
•Thompson,  Charlaa 

E. 
Throgmorton,  Jamas 

R. 

•  Tlpahus,  Edward  O. 
•Tlrk.  Bugene  R. 
•Todd,  Larrance  M. 
•Townsend,  Thomaa 

A. 
•Toyeas,  George  E.    ' 
•Turner.  Leon  B. 
Tye,  Charlea 
•Vanmanen,  Obartaa 

M. 
Verdon,  Donald  J. 
Walker.  Ralph  V..  Jr. 

*  Wallace.  Hobart  M., 

Jr. 
Wnrczakowakl. 

Alpbonse 
•Ward,  Charlea 
•Waunch,  Donald  8. 


•Weatherford.  Edwin 

O. 
•Webb,  Donald  E. 
Welland.  Gerald  A. 
•Welsa.  Robert  J. 
•Wells,  Jamea  A..  Jr. 

•  Whipple,  Earl  P.,  Jr. 

•  Wldlck,  Lsater  D.,  Jr. 
•Wleland,  Richard  A. 
•Williams.  OUfton  O.. 

Jr. 
•WllUams.  Martin  J. 
•WUllama,  Charlea  P. 

•  Wlllkomm,  Jamea  W. 
•Wilson,  Paul  A.,  Jr. 
•Wilson,  WllUsE..  Jr. 
•Wise,  Robert  C. 
•Witter,  Henry  P. 
•Woeckener.  Robert  J. 
•Woodrow,  Pita  W.  M.. 

Jr. 
Woody,  Larry  D. 
•Worden,  Petar  B. 
'Yadlowsky,  Petar 

•  Yanochlk.  Walter  N. 
•Yataa,  John  B..  Jr. 
•Zangaa,  Charlea  L. 
•Zlemann,  Jamea  R. 
•Zimmerman,  Karl  A., 

n. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  aa  provided  by  law: 


•  Angll,  John  P. 
•Arnold,  Mordecal  R. 
•Ayer,  WllUard  P. 
•Beltel,  Richard  T. 
•Bourgeois,  Kenneth 

L. 
•Brady,  n-ank  D. 
Brentllnger,  Richard 

A. 
•Bridges,  Charles  B. 
•Brlggs,  Jamea  H. 
•Cahaskle,  Charles  8. 
•Connell,  Jamea  J. 
Cox,  Edward  V. 
•DlckaoQ.  Ted  O. 
•Drummon^  John  P. 
•East,  Jamea  T. 
•Eastman,  Jamas  BL 
•Bckert,  Jamea  D. 
•Brwln,  Harold  A. 
•Fallon,  John  J.,  JT. 
•Ferrante,  Prank 
•Fllo,  WUllam  R. 
•Oeddes,  Roland  T. 
•GUI,  Gerald  L. 
•Glaaa,  Eugene  M. 
•Goehrlng,  John  A. 
•Griffin,  James  P. 
•Grlsler,  Darcy  E. 
•Guenther,  Jolin  J. 

*  Hadley,  John  A. 
•H&rdaway,  Jamea  D. 
•Harrington.  Robert  P. 
•Havel.  Jc^n  H. 
•Hlckok.  James  B. 
•Hlgglns,  Howard  W. 
•Hoffman,  George  P. 
•Holbrook,  Jamaa  H.. 

Jr. 
•Jenkins,  John  L. 
■Jensen.  Harold  B., 

Jr. 
•Johnston,  Donald  W. 
•Kennedy.  Thomas  J. 
•Kerrigan.  Richard  T. 
Kolb,  James  G. 
Kratcoekl.  Eugene  L. 
•Lakln,  WlUlam  P. 

The  foUowlng-named  women  offlcoa  of  the 
Marine  Corpa  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  quaUflcatton 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Beauchamp,  San  R.     Blume.  Mary  C. 
Bednar,  Carla  H.  Botwrlght,  Jeanne  A. 


•Lamb.  Charles  T. 
•Llngenfelter, 

Theodore  P. 
Link,  Louis  A. 
•Llppmann,  Robert  B. 
•Uveaey,  James  W. 
•Lorch,  Robert  E. 
•Mann,  Prank,  Jr. 
•Martin,  ArvUle  D. 
•McClellan,  WllUam 

O..  Jr. 
•McDermott,  Patrick 

L. 
•McNutt,  Paul  V. 
•McVay,  Kenneth  A. 
•Mean,  Charles  J., 

Jr. 
•Meece,  Donald  O. 
•Miner,  Richard  P. 
•Mulford,  Charles  G. 
•Muncle.  Donald  R. 
•Nelms,  Ralph. 
•Noland.  Kenneth  E. 
Obert.  Carroll  K. 
•Odell.  Donald  O. 
•Oss,  Merton  J. 
•Per«,  Vernon  J. 
•Robereon,  Willie  G. 
•Sanchez,  Herbert  M. 
•Schlotzhauer. 

WUllam  P. 
•Schreck,  Edwin  E. 
•Schulz,  Richard  W. 
Selwltschka,  WllUam, 

J. 
•Sherzer,  Rusaell  R. 
•Smyth,  James  P. 
•StUl,  Leo  J.,  Jr. 
•Stumpf,  WlUlam  W. 
•Truax,  Thomas  M. 
Valentine,  Igor  R. 
Vam,  Forest  N. 
Vlck,  DelUe  A.,  Jr. 
•Wells,  James  E. 
•Wilkinson,  Morgan 

L. 
•Tale,  Carl  R. 


Canal,  Jo  Ann  McKenna.  Nona  D. 

Hammond,  Joan  Pollack,  Carol  L. 

Helgel.  Mary  L.  Bay,  Carol  A. 

Hoermann,  Anna  L.  Baala,  Gall  M. 

Howard,  Mary  S.  L.  SUvey,  Wanda  R. 

Jones,  Vera  M.  Stevans,  Mary  S. 

Lajlneas,  Yvonne  C.  Wallace.  Marilyn  B 

Lxind,  Judith  K.  Wauch,  OaU  A. 
McKee,  Kay  E. 

The  foUowlng-namad  officers  of  the  Marlix 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  th« 
grade  of  captain,  subject   to   quaimcatlou 

therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Abele,  John  P  Betbea,  WUllam  L.,  Jr 

Ablowlch,  Ronald  E.  Beyer,  Malcoln.  K., 
Acree,  WUllam  R.  Jr. 

Adams,  David  H.  Beyma,  Dennis  C.       *• 

Adams,  Prank  H.  Bleberbach.  Leonard 
•Adams,  Gene  A.,  Jr.         C. 

•Adams,  James  8.  Blerman,  James  W. 

•Adams,  MerreU  P.,  Blnch,  WUllam  B. 

Jr.  •Blanks,  Cliarlton  B. 

Adams,  Richard  G.  *Bled8oe,  Carl  R. 

Adklnson,  John  L.,  Jr.  Blot,  Harold  W. 

•Alnsley,  V/lUlam  S.,  Bolster,  Robert  W 

ni  Jr. 

AUega.  Alfred  J.  Borowlos,  Ronald  B. 

•AUen,  Bryan  K,  Bour,  Joseph  A. 

•Allen,  James  8.  Brabham,  Jamea  A, 
Alton,  Thomas  R.  H.  Jr. 

Alvord,  WUllam  W.  Bracy,  Robert  A. 

•Amelse,  Lawrence  T.  "Brady,  PhUlp  O. 

Anderson,  David  L.  •Brahms,  David  M. 

•Anderson,  Robert  R.  •  Bran um,  Marx  H. 

•Anderst,  James  L.  Braun,  Gary  R. 

Archie,  Arrlngtoa  W.  •Breeding,  Earle  Q., 
Arlck,  John  C.  Jr. 

•Arlola,  Carl  R.  Bremer,  Darwin  B. 

Arlss,  David  W.  Brennan,  George  D., 
Armstron,  Raymond       II 

L.  •  Brlckley ,  John  P. 

Arnold.  Thomaa  W..  •Brlseno,  Francisco 

Jr.  P. 

Austin,  Lowell  E.,  Jr.  Brltt,  James  R. 

Austin ,  Stephen  W.  Brockett.  WlUlam  H., 
Ayala,  Isaac  Jr. 

Badlner.  Samuel  •Brodeur,  Gerald  P. 

Baer,  Herbert  P.  Brooks,  Robert  C. 

•Baggette,  John  C.  •Brophy,  Richard  T. 

Bagley,  Thomaa  B.,  Brown,  Gene  A. 

Jr.  Brown,  James  X. 

Baker,  Doyle  D.  •Brown.  John  M..  JT. 

•Baker,  Larry  L.  •Bnmer,  Robert  T. 

>  Balthls,  Joseph  R.  Bryan,  George  H. 

•Banks.  Henry  D.  •Bryan,  James  B. 

Banning,  Maurice  R.  Bryant,  Franklin  O. 

•Barber,  Frederic  C.  Buch,  Alan  D. 

Barner,  Wayne  A.  Buchanan,  WUllam  L. 

Barnxun,  Harvey  C,  •Burke,  John  O. 

Jf  •  Burkhardt,  Joseph  T. 

•Barraclough,  Harold  Bxu-kman.  Robert  W. 

T.  •Burks,  LaGrand 

•Barre,  Ole  •Burns,  Orval  L. 

•Barrett,  Thomas  V.  •Burns,  Ralph  D.,  Jr. 

•Bartel,  Roger  A.  •Butchko,  John,  Jr. 

Bartels,  WUllam  C.  •BuUer,  John  C. 

Barth,  David  R.  •BuUer,  John  A.,  m 

Bartlett,  Gilbert  A.  •  Butler,  Alton  L. 

•Barton,  Thomas  Y.,  'Butsko.  Prank 

Jr-  'Byrne,  Peter  E. 

Baasett,  Delbert  M.  'Cadwalader,  George 

•Baaso.FrancU  J.,  Jr.  Calkln,  James  P. 

Baxa,  Ernest  G.,  Jr.  •Calta,  Ronald  P. 

Beale,  Robert  B.  •Campbell.  Bruce  J. 

Beatty,  James  P.  CampbeU,  HaroldJ,*. 

•  Becker,  Jamea  H.  CampbeU.  Jack  R..  Jr. 

Beckley,  James  P.  •Campbell,  Thomss  K. 

Bednar.  WUllam  C.  •Campbell.  William  R 

Jr.  •Canaday.  Michael  C. 

Beekman,  Frederick  'Capek,  Ronald  A. 

W.,  m  Capltenlo,  David  A. 

•Bell,  WUllam  H.  •Care,  James  D. 

BeU,  WUllam  P.  •Carlon,  Kenneth  C. 

•Bellows,  Bruce  A.  •Carlson.  Keith  B. 

•Bendrlck.  Frank  A.  •Carney,  James  P. 

•Benner,  WUllam  D.  Carpenter,  Thomas  M. 

•Benson.  Dean  E.  carr,  Henry  S.,  HI 

Berthelson,  George  •Carr,  John  D. 

PBerthusen,  Norman  Carroll,  James  O. 

T.  CarroU,  J<dm  J. 
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•CarroU,  Bllchael  M.      •Decker,  Richard  A 

•CarroU,  Ronald  J.         ^De  Jtjreet,  Roy  E. 

•CarroU,  Theodore  D.  De  Hiart,  Earl  R.,  Jr. 

•Carter.'Davld  A.  •Delaney,  Richard  A. 

Carter,  MarshaU  N.        •Dempsey,  Daniel  G. 

Carter,  Richard  H.        Dennis,  Chadwlck  H. 

Carter,  Thomas  L.         Denntoon,  Raymond  E. 

Caskey,  Robert  D.  •De  Ftetoro,  Thomas 

•Cassldy,  James  A.,  Jr.      W. 

Castagnettl,  Gene  E.      •De  Walt,  Donald  H. 

Catee,  Allen  E.  •Dlcke,  Gary  D. 

•Cavln,  Robert  C.  •Dickey,  Clarence  D. 

Celmer,  Lawrence  J.     Dickinson,  Ralph  A. 

Chamberlln,  Henry  B.,  Diehl,  James  R.,  Jr. 
ni  •Dlehl,  Richard  P. 

Chambers,  John  A.         •Dleta,  Harry  L. 

Chambers,  RusseU,  A.  •Dlv^lbllss,  Charles  P. 

Champion,  James  H.     DonUa,  Vincent  D. 

Chang,  Melvyn  H.         •Dor»ett,  Earl  H.,  Jr. 

Chapm.  Sidney  P.         Doty,  Leonldas,  ni 

Chapman,  Arthiu*  C.     Douglas,  David  J. 

•Chapman,  Jack  A.      Douglas.  Francis  H. 

•Chapman,  Paul  W.      •Dove,  Thomas  R. 

Chesson,  John  W.  •Dow,  Charles  W. 

ChUcote,  David  L.         Dowel,  WUllam  J. 

Chlpman,  Sydney  E.      •Dowaard,  Ronald  E. 

Chittenden,  Thomas  J.  •Downs,  Michael  P. 

Choate,  Thomaa  W.      Doisae,  Donald  T. 

•Chowen,  Wesley  J.     Drauie,  Thomaa  V. 

Christmas,  George  R.  Drez,  Ronald  J. 

Christy,  Donald  E.         •DrlscoU,  Steven  J. 

•ClancUnlno,  James  A.  Du  Boee,  WUllam  W., 

Clanton.  Charley  J.  Jr. 

•Clapp.  Robert  G.        Duerden,  Dennis  W. 

Clark.  Gary  D.  •Duffy,  Edward  W. 

CUmo,  WUllam  H.,  Jr.  Duffy,  Peter  A. 

•Cloud,  David  F.  •Dukp,  Lelland  M.,  Jr. 

Cluff,  Michael  L.  Dumottt,  Thomas  J., 

•Coates,  Sterling  K.         Jr.  ■ 

•Cobb,  Charles  W.,  Jr.  Dunlaty,  Kenneth  P. 

Cobb,  Daniel  J.,  in        •Dunlevy,  Raymond  R. 

•Cody,  Ernest  L..  Jr.      'Dunn,  Bernard 
Cody,  Richard  L.  'Dunning.  ClUTord  R. 

Coker,  Lee  D.  Dunphy,  WUllam  W. 

•Coleman,  Bobby  L.      •Dvirrant,  Stephen  C. 
•Coleman,  Ronald  W.  *Dyer,  Brooks  C. 
Couins,  Eldrldge  R.,  Jr.  •Eddy,  Dale  D. 
•Collins,  Emmett  B.,  nEdwards,  Roy  T. 
Collins,  MelvUle  W.,  Jr.  Egan,  Prancls  X. 
CoUUia,  Randy  J.  •Egger,  Walter  J. 

Conley,  WUllam  J.         Ehlerl.  Norman  E. 
•Connell,  Terence  P.     Elff,  Ralph  T. 
Connor,  Charles  R.         •Eklund,  Richard  M. 
•Conoley,  Robert  O.      EUU,  Daniel  J. 
•Conrad,  John  E.,  Jr.   •Ellis,  Richmond  K., 
•Conway,  Jack  L.  Jr. 

Cook,  Frederic  W.  Emanuel.  Roy  N. 

Cook,  Roger  K.  Emeraon,  RusseU  A. 

•CooUcan,  James  J.  •Emery,  David  G. 
Cooper.  Thomas  M.  •Endert,  Roger  P. 
•Copeland,  Randolph  Engstrom,  James  K. 

O-  EnockBon,  John  O. 

Cossaboon,  Everett  E.   •Eustla,  Peter 
'Coulter,  Wayne  P.        •Evans,  Donald  L. 
•Coyle.  Edward  L.  •Evana,  Donnle  O. 

Grain,  Richard  W.  •Evana,  Prank  W. 
•Crane,  Roy  L.  •Evanp,  Thomaa  J.,  Jr 

•Craney,  Dennis  W.  Everroad,  John  D. 
♦Cregan.  John  C.  Eyre,  James  L. 

•Cruslng,  John  R.        Fairfield,  Rupert  K., 
CuUen,  WUllam  E..  Jr.      Jr. 
•Cunningham,  James  Falkeqbach,  Robert  W. 

I-  Falkenberg,  Ken 

Curchln,  John  P.  Parley,  Thomas  A. 

Currte,  Herbert  L.  •Parmar,  Paul  K.,  Jr. 

•CurtU,  Charles  B.        ParreH,  Patrick  G. 
•Cuaick,  Thomas  L.       Parrell.  WUllam  P.,  m 
•Dadlaman,  Donald  W.^t^er,  James  H. 
Da  Oroea,  John  B.  Pile,  Gerald  B. 

•Daley,  Roderlc  S.         Plorlllo,  Michael,  Jr. 
•Damon,  Dennis  E.        Pish,  FVedrlc  L. 
•Davenport,  Paul  Q.      •Pish,  WUllam  D. 
Davenport.  Roy  L.  'Plsher.  Robert  J.,  Jr. 

•Davidson,  Douglas  M.  'FlBher,  Thomas  V. 
•Davis.  Charles  E.  'Pitts,  WUllam  W.,  Jr. 

•Davu.  James  M.  •FUherty,  Richard  A. 

Davis,  Robert  P.  Fleming,  Walter  J. 

Davis,  Sheridan  •PUnt.lJonT. 

Dawson,  Robert  O.         'Flowers.  Walter  E. 
,?^'  °*1«  D.  Pocht,  George  A. 

Ds  Bona,  Andrew  D.    Foley,  Junes  J..  Jr. 
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'PoUett,  John  P.  'Halvorsen,  John  P. 

Poltz,  Gary  E.  •Hamilton,  Francis  X. 

Pord,  Michael  E.  Jr. 

•Foreman,  Ronald  D.    •Hamlon,  John  8.,  Jr. 
Porlano,  Anthony  J.      Hammer.  Noel  L. 
Fort,  George  E.  Hammond,  Benjamin 

Poster,  James  P.  g. 

•Poster,  Joel  R.  •Hampton,  Glen  L. 

•Fowler,  Michael  D.      •Hancock,  David 
•Powles,  Robert  G.       •Hand,  Donald  L. 
•Pox,  Kim  E.  Harbaugh,  Thomas  E , 

Fralm,  Jackie  W.  jr. 

•Frakes,  Bernard  E.      Harborth,  WllUam  M. 
•Pranchs,  Martin  E.     'Hardlman,  David  W. 
•Franklin,  George  E.    •Harlng,  Joaeph  A. 
•Pranzwa,  Robert  E.     •Harman,  Milton  L. 
Prazler.  Marvin  P.         Harrell,  Roger  P. 
French.  Guy  B.  •Harrington,  PhUUp  L 

•French,  James  H.        •Harrington,  Myron  C 
Prese,  Frederick  J.,  in     Jr. 
•Prey,  Charles  D.  •Harris,  Andrew  D. 

•Fritz,  David  H.  •Harris,  Ernest  A.,  Jr 

Purlelgh,  James  R.       •Harris,  Robert  E. 
Pye,  Carl  R.  •Hart,  James  A. 

•Gacusana,  Jose  M.       •Hart,  WllUam  R. 
GadwlU,  Robert  J.         Hasslnger,  Edward  J 
Gage,  WUllam  R.  •Hassler,  John  R. 

Galbralth,  Wlllard  P.,  Hayden,  James  B. 
J'-  Hayes,  Leonard  C. 

•Gallzlo,  Joseph  A.       Hearney,  Richard  D 
•Gallagher,  DeniUs  O.Hehnen,  Mark  T 
Gallagher,  WllUam  T.  'Heller,  Kim  P 
GaUagher,  Thomas  D.  Helm,  Hugh  H. 
GaUaway,  James  W.      •Hemingway,  Thomas 
•Gardner,  Dayne  G.  E. 

•Gardner,  Jackie  R.  •Hempel,  Edward  S 
Garner,  Robert  E.  HemphUl,  Frederick 
•Garten,  Ronald  C.  H.,  Jr. 

Garwlck,  Gerald  G.       •Henderson,  David  G 
Gaat,  Warren  A.  Henderson,  James  C 

•Gatchel,  Theodore  L.Henderson,  Porter  K 
Gattls,  Bobble  L.  Hendricks,  John  B 

Gay,  George  R.  Hendrlckson,  Gene  D 

Gedris,  Joseph  R.         Hennessy,  John  M. 
Gentry.  John  R.  Henry.  BUly  C. 

•Gibson,  Jon  R.  Henry,  Robert  L.,  Jr 

Gibson,  Robert  F.         Hernandez,  Enrique 
Gibson,  WUllam  H.       •Herring,  George  P 
•Glddlngs,  Joseph  A.   Hesser,  WllUam  A. 
GUI,  George  K.  Hester,  WUlard  H. 

Gllmore.  Michael  J.      Hewitt,  Thomas  E. 
•Gllsrud,  Gary  C.  Hicks,  Gerard  R. 

Glad,  Andrew  D.  hUI,  Solomon  P 

•Gloskowskl,  Edward  HUlU,  Claude  D. 
.  J"-  „  'Hlnes,  Ralph  E. 

•Gonyea,  Darrel  E.       Hlnman,  Marlln  N 
Goodale,  Lawrence  A.  wm,  navld  w 
•Gordon.  Charles  R.    ^^Jl^t,'  ^  « 
Gorman,  Jamea  Hc^rKem^^  °- 

•Gorskl,  Allan  A.  j^^   i^?^'  ^■ 

•Grant.  Donald  E.  u^^J^!:^  *' 
Graves,  Melvln  T.  ?^!;.i°^  ^-  „ 
Gray,  WUllam  B.  ,^°^^'  ^5^°*^  f-  „ 

•Greeley,  Brendan  M.,  Ig^.ti^^e-eth  M. 

^G^^k'Sy*^.  HoUeran,  Martin  P.. 

•Green,  Thomas  W.     tt„,!i„„    ,  v,     . 
Greene.  Lyndol  G.         Holman.  John  A. 

Greenfield,  Howard  E.^'*''"^'  ^"'^^  ^ 

•Greenough.  Robert  K.5°^^y7*";  ^^^  A. 

Greer,  Jan  P  Booker,  Glenn  E.,  Jr. 

•Griffin,  Harold  M.        '^°°P"-  Richard  W. 

Griffin,  WlUlam  R. 

•Griggs,  WllUam  R. 

Grinstead.  David  P. 

Groot,  Roger  D. 

Grosz,  Nicholas  H.,  Jr.^Z^*'-  K»ct»ard  O. 

•Gruhler,  Jean  A.,  Jr.     BtoweU.  Jefferson  D., 

Guldry,  Norman  R.       .„''•       „ 

•Gulnn,  Richard  L.       'Howie.  George  P. 

•  Gulnn,  Robert  L.        ?-°^9:  ^°^  ^  ^■ 

Haag,  Myron  L  •Hubbard,  Donald  E. 

Hacker,  Larry  W.  Hubbell,  Thomas  S. 

Hadden,  Lon  D*  •Huckelbery,  Charles 

Hafner,  Arnold  N.  '^■ 

Hahn,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.      'Hughes,  Edward  J., 

Hall,  Lynn  B.  •^'■• 

•Hall,  WllUam  A.  •Huml,  Gerald  P. 

HalUday,  BartholomewHunter,  James  B.,  m 

O.  'Hunter,  Abram  J.,  Jr. 

•Halprln,  Bernard  B.  Hurdle,  Patrick  M. 


Hopkins,  Thomas  E. 
♦Horn,  Carl  J. 
'Horn,  Thomas  R. 
Howatt,  Franklyn  J. 
,  Howe,  Richard  O. 


Hurlbut,  Floyd  W.  'Kuran,  Paul  M. 

,     'Hurley,  WUllam  P.      Kuzela.  Edward  V. 
•Hyde,  WUton  H.,  Jr.    La  Duca,  Nicholas  J.. 
Huebner,  Ray  E.  Jr. 

Inderrieden,  Richard    •Lambert,  Clark  8. 

L.  Langenfeld,  Richard 

Irons,  Jerrold  T.  H. 

Irvine,  Edmund  J.,  Jr.  •Lanphler,  Roger  F. 
•IsbeU,  Charles  M.        "Laraon,  George  H. 
Jackman,  Richard  B.    Lau,  James 
Jacobson.  Kenneth  B.  La  Voo,  John  A. 
Jacoby,  Jimmy  K.  'Lawrence,  George  D., 

•James,  Jack  J.  jr. 

James,  Jack  C.  •Lawseth,  Raymond 

•James,  OrviUe  E.,  Jr.      M. 
Jarboe,  Robert  L.  Lawty,  Glenn  0. 

Jardine,  Theodore  J.     •Lea,  James  O. 
•Jellander.  Herbert  R.Lealrd,  Charles  H. 
•Jenkins,  Charles  S.      •Leamard,  Robert  P. 
•Jennings,  Fernandez,  •Leoomu,  John 

J*"-  •Lee,  Gregory  W. 

•Jennings,  Harry  E.,     Lehr,  Antone  D. 

Jr-  •Lehrack,  Otto  J.,  HI 

•Jessee,  Robert  G.         •Lenzlnl,  Martin  J. 
•Johnson,  Gerald  W.    Le  Roy,  Edward  O. 
•Johnson,  Gene  P.        Lesher,  Charles  E. 
•Johnson,  Harry  N.       Levasaeur,  James  H. 
Johnson,  Jimmy  L.        •Levlne,  David  C. 
•Johnson,  Kenneth  D.  Levlne,  Michael  D. 
Johnson,  Ken  H.  •Lewis,  Frederick  B. 

•Johnson,  PhiUp  L.       Lindberg,  Perry  C. 
•Johnson,  Richard  P.  Lindstrom,  WUllamr A. 
•Johnson,  Robert  E.     Llnkonls,  Bertram  L. 
Johnson,  Weston  L.  V.  List,  Raymond  A. 
•Johnson,  WUllam  D.,  Livingston,  James  B, 
,  i'-  Lloyd.  CalvUi  A.,  H 

Johnson,  WUllam  E.      'Long,  Edward  D 
•Johnston,  Robert  B.   •Long.  Joseph  T 
Jolley,  John  N.,  Jr.        .Long,  Melvln  H. 
•Jones,  CarroU  P.  .Lo^e,  DarreU  M. 

■J°°«»'  P?V*i"  ^-  •Lucas.  Albert  P.,  Jr. 

•Jones.  Edwin  A.  .Lucas.  Richard  J.  ' 

•Jones,  Lloyd  C.  luccI,  Michael  J. 

Jones,  Patrick  J.  Luebke.  WUUam  B. 

Jones.  PhUlp  T.  Luster.  Dale  A. 

T         w  T?°°?f*  ^-        LuttreU,  Howard  L. 

■,°^-  ^'^\^\.  Luzadder.  Haymond 

Jordan,  David  M.  r  .       j      «* 

•Joyner,  Alfred  B^         -Ly^nan,  Thomas  J, 
Jumey,  WlUlam  P.  j,  *-*«o».. 

•Kaff,  Robert  N  ,j^^^  vrmi»m  D, 

•Kane,  Thomas  F.  ^              ^^     7 

Kangaa,  John  K.  -Mack  Peter  M 

K^er'SX^J  ^^'*.He'S.f^H. 

Iti  t  'fSt^  J'  M«l^l°-  Michael 

^Keu;  So^K  ^^**°''-  R°bert  W. 

•Sy^«  P  -Madison,  Gerald  M. 
•S^^'r4T^?id  u.'^onn..  Raymond 

2rw^;i^"H^Jr.    M.^y.^«>erlckJ, 
SL^^  mcLd  J.      •*S''*"''  ''^'^  "- 

fii-n; ^^  !l-.  rr       •Makowakl,  StMUsy 
•KUbane,  Robert  H.  o     ?•         °"~"«'J' 

Kind,  John  B.  ^r     '  t  \      „        „ 

Kirchner,  Francis  J.      JJr'^^'^^V^^"  f, 
•Klaeea  William  b        Mangham,  James  M. 

•Sb*^kT^.Sid  ;i^X"-i"^.^^'*?- 

^  ,         u<uu  Manning,  Anthony  E. 

•K-iin.   Tr— ,,h  V  •Manz,  John  W.,  Jr. 

•iSrbV^Vk.        Maples,  Johnnie  W.. 

'Innwt!;**^"^  °-  ^'■'    'Marcanl,  Paul  8. 
•iolalo^S     S^    Marcantel,  WlUlam  E. 
Kolakowskl.    Hsnry.   .Marchand,  David  M. 

irni«VtTT  rHoM..>.  n        •Maresco,  Richard  E. 

f^il^'^      ^7-       Marks.  David  E. 
Kosciw,  Thomas  L.        .i.      ^  ,,    .        .   

Kott,  siephenj?  M«™^^'  '  t^^''^^  ^' 

TT^'i r...    .1..  'MarshaU,  Norman 

Kowalewakl.  Anthony  Marshall,  RobeTtC^ 

•irrittLh^..-  nni        MarshaU,  Wlllard  D. 
^«^  •  ^"      Martin,  Eugene  J. 

^     '.     ^  'Massey,  Daniel  J. 

Kuchlnskas,    Klchard  .Massman,  Edward  O. 
_*'•  'Mastrion,  Robert  J. 

Kummeth,  Eugens  P.    •Matteson.  David  M. 
Kunkel.  Donald  J.  •Mathews,  Brian  M. 
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•Matthews,  Frederick 

R..  Jr. 
IHatthews,  Jamea  M.. 

Jr. 
*Mattl&ce,  John  M. 
*Maylan.  Stephen  M. 
McAdam«,  Oregory  A. 
*McAdams.  WUllam  R. 
ICcAllUter,  Tbomaa  C, 

Jr. 
•McAlpln,  Gary  T. 
McAnlnch.  WUllam  S 
McBrlde,  Jamec  D. 
•McCain.  Charles  M. 
MCCarter,    James   W.. 

Jr. 
•McCarthy.  Anthony 

J. 
•McCarthy,  John  W. 
•McCaughan,  Fred- 
erick A. 
McCollom.  Robert  M. 
McCoy.  Charles  B. 
•McDanal.  Charles  E. 
•McIX)nald.  Lawrence 

J. 
•McOonough,  James 

Q. 
•McDonough,  Edward 

J. 
McEwen,  John  W. 
*McOaha,DayleO. 
•McOee,  James  L. 
McOee,  JoSn  W. 
•McOehe.  JohnD. 
•McOUI.  George  M. 
McOoTern.  Paul  V. 
•McOowan.  James  D., 

Jr. 
McGowan,  Michael  J. 
•McOulre,  Carol  R. 
•McHenry,  James  P. 
McKee,  Roger  G. 
•McKeown,  Thomas  K 
McKnlght.  Arthur  D. 
McLaughlin.  Paul  D. 
•McMillan.  Bruce  F. 
McMillan,  PaiU  V.,  Jr. 
McNamara,  John  J, 
McNeal,  Robert  J. 
McPherson,  Richard 

O. 
•Meadows,  Charles  L. 
Meanza,  Robert  A. 
Mecham,  Steven  Q. 
Mecom,  Jlmmle  H. 
Mierrell,  TbomM  H.,  Jr. 
•Meydag,  Richard  H. 
•Meyer,  Harold  H. 
•Mlecsnlkowskl.  Rob- 
ert S. 
Mlkkelaon,  John  L. 
•Miller.  David  F. 
Miller.  David  R. 
Miller,  Donald  G. 
Miller,  Jerry  L. 
Miller,  Jon 
•Miller,  WUllam  A. 
•Mills,  Harry  R. 
MlrtB.  PhUUp  J. 
Mitchell,  Christopher 

R.,  Jr. 
Mitchell,  Hubert 
•MltcheU.  Nell  F. 
•MltcheU,  Robert  W. 
Mixon,  Aaron  M.  m. 
•Mlae,  Robert  O. 
Moeller.  Paul  A.,  Jr. 
•MoSett.  James  H. 
•Moody,  Joe  D. 
•Mooney,  WUllam  B. 
•Moore.  Alfred  H. 
Moore.  Allen  R. 
Moore,  Ned  A. 
•Moore,  Raymond  R. 
Moorhewl.  WUllam  W 

Jr. 
•Morgan,  Harmon  S., 

Jr. 
•Morgan,  James  E. 
•llUCan.  Jerry  L. 
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•Morgan.  Patrick  J. 
•Morlarty,  John  B. 
Morln,  James  J. 
Morris,  CarroU  W. 
Morris.  Donald 
•Morris,  John  C,  Jr. 
•Morris,  PhUlp  R. 
Morrlssey,  Richard  T. 
Morrow,  Russell  E. 
Mossey,  Thomas  E. 
Mulr.  David  W. 
•Mullen,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Mulligan,  Dennis  K. 
•Mulqueen,  Michael 

P. 
•Murphy,  Thomas  F. 
Murray,  John  A. 
•Mustaplch,  Anthony 


Myers,  Darwin  W. 

•Myers,  Donald  J. 

•Nance,  Herbert  T..  Jr. 

•Nargele.  Domlnlk  G. 

•Nargl.  Robert  A. 

•Needham,  James  8. 

•Neeley.  Ives  W.,  Jr. 

•Negron.  WUllam  P. 

Nelll.  John  E  m 

•Nelson.  Arnold  R. 

Nelson.  Jlmmle  C. 

•Nelson.  LyleK. 

Nelson,  Thomas  D. 

•Newell,  Donald  B.,  Jr. 

•Newman,  Robert  J. 

•Neyman,  Jamea  L. 

•NlotU,  John,  D. 

Nlssenson,  Leonard 

Nordqulst,  Myron  H. 

•Norman,  Jay  R. 

•Norred,  CaldweU  V., 
in 

•NorrU,  Richard  L. 

North,  Bruce  A. 
.  Novak,  Paul  D. 

•N\mn,  Albert  N. 

Oberndorfer.  Gerald  J. 

•O'Connell,  John  M. 

•O'Connor.  John  R. 

•O'Connor,  Martin  H., 
Jr. 

•O'Connor,  WUllam  J. 

•Ogle.  Larry  R. 

•Ogllne,  Fred  E. 

Oliver,  Charles  W. 

•O-NeUl.  Robert  R. 
Orf  anedes.  George  C. 
OrtlB.  Naval  A. 
Oventreet.  Richard  C. 
Owens,  Sammy  L. 

•Pace,  Ray  T. 

•PaceUo,  Francis  D. 
Pacula,  Norman.  Jr. 

•Padgett.  Robert  L. 
Palka.  wrod 
Palmer.  Richard  K. 

•Palxmibo,  Fred  J. 
Pappas,  Robert  L. 
Parker,  David  R. 

•Parker,  Gary  W. 
Parker,  Richard  F.,  Jr. 
Pastlno,  Carmen  N. 
•Peterson,  Robert  J. 
Patneau,  Robert  A. 
•Patrick,  Rabun  N..  Jr. 
Paul,  Dwlght  A.,  Jr. 
Pearson,  James  O,.  Jr. 
•Peet,  Alva  K.,  Jr. 
Pelner.  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
•Pelott,  Robert  O. 
•Peres.  Cleofas,  Jr. 
•Ferryman,  Webb  I. 
Peters,  Eric  G. 
•Peterson,  Joel  N. 
Pettenglll,  Harold  D 
•PettU.  Ronald  E. 
Pfalsgraf ,  John  R. 
•Phaneuf,  Joseph  R. 
Phelan,  Harold  J. 
•Phelpe.  Fred  A. 
•PbUUps.  Richard  L. 
Pierce,  John  W. 
•Plerpan,  Herbert  ■. 


•Pipes,  Kenneth  W. 

Pleva.  James  F. 

•Plowman,  Floyd  C. 

Polhamus.  Richard  M 

•Pope,  John  C. 

•Porterfleld,  Charles 
W. 

Posey,  Franklin  H. 

•PospUU,  David  L. 

•Poss,  WniardB. 

Pound,  David  O. 

Preuss,  Charles  F. 

Prevost,  Albert  M. 

•Price,  Donald  L. 

•Price,  Ronalf}  K. 

•Prlchard,  John  L. 

Pyle,  Charles  J. 

•Raab,  Robert  L. 

Rachford,  Jon  N. 

•Radack,  William  J., 
Jr. 

Rahm,  Bruce  M. 

•RalnvlUe,  Eugene  E. 

•Rakow,  William  M., 
Jr. 

Ramsey,  Leon  C. 

Ray,  John  P. 

•Ray,  Revedy  C,  III 

•Raymond,  John  W. 

Read,  John  J. 

Reardon,  John  E. 
Reed,  Lawrence  E. 
Reed,  Thomas  J. 
Reese,  Thomas  D.,  Jr. 

•Regal,  John  E. 

•ReUly,  Edmund  W. 

•Rengel,  Gregory  A. 
Retoske.  Denis  W. 

•Rich,  Michael  E. 
Richardson,  David  G. 
Rick,  Clifton  H. 
Rldeout,  Albert  R.,  m 

•Rider,  Kenneth  L. 
Rleker,  Thomas  J. 
•Rlgby,  Charles  S..  m 
RUey,  Edward  F. 
•RUey,  Kirk  I. 
RUey,  Michael  B. 
•Rlntye,  Edward  D. 
Ripley,  John  W. 
•Rlschar,  Ernest  L. 
•Rlsler,  Eugene  S.,  in 
Roane,  Everette  8. 
•Robb,  Charlee  8.,  n 
•Roberton.  James  C. 
Roberts.  Joseph  T.,  m 
Robertson,  Mimro  V. 
Robinson,  Jerry  C. 
•Rook,  Ronald  O. 
Roe.  Thomas  B. 
•Rogers,  MUton  B. 
•Rolfe,  Brian  W. 
Roll,  WUUam  R. 
•Roller,  Robert  F.,  Jr. 
Roman,  Joseph  O. 
Romero,  Joseph  M.  A. 
RonUne,  Richard  A. 
•Rose,  John  M. 
•Rose,  Robert  M. 
Roes,  Dale  C. 
•Ross,  Daniel  C. 
Ross,  Harvey  W. 
•Ross,  James  M. 
Roth,  Charles  F.,  Jr. 
Rothgaber,  Dennis  B. 
•Roth  wen,  Richard  B. 
Rouleau,  Eugene  J. 
RouUer,  Mike  H. 
•Rountree,  NeaX  T. 
•Rowe,  Peter  J. 
Rupertus,  Patrick  H. 
•Russell,  Leo  K. 
•Russell,  WUUam  E. 
Ruth,  George  W. 
Rutledge,  Barl  R. 
Rutledge,  Gerald  F. 
•Ryan.  John  A.,  Jr. 
•Ryan,  Justin  M. 
Saens.  OeesLT 
Sage,  Henry  J. 
•SalUbury,  Robert  E. 
•Samblto.  WUllam  J. 


•Samouce,  John  W. 
Sams,  Dennis  M. 
Sarsfleld,  Patrick  J. 
•Saunders,  James  A., 

Jr. 
•Saunders,  Nicholas  E. 
•Bayer,  Donald  L. 
•Scanlon.  Michael  F. 
Schaeffer,  Jack  D. 
Schara,  Earl  M.,  Jr. 
•Schara,  Frederick  8. 
Schelb,  Thomas  A. 
Schlltz,  Gordon  M. 
Schmidt.  Arthur  J.,  Jr. 
Schnell,  Durwood  K. 
Schoen,  Dennis  A. 
Schrelber,  John  J. 
•Schue.  Ronald  R. 
•Schultz,  VlrgU  L. 
Schwartz,  John  R. 
Schwendl'er,  Carl  G. 
•Scott,  Denver  D. 
Severance,  David  E. 
•Severson,  Glen  L. 
Sewell,  Steven  J. 
Seymore,  Noah  M.,  Jr. 
Seymour,  Jack  T. 
Shadburne,  Brooke  M. 
Shafer,  Francis  L.,  Jr. 
Sballene,  Prank  M. 
Shane,  Harry  J. 
Shanklln,  Edward  B.. 

Jr. 
•Shapiro,  Bruce  L. 
Sharp,  Harry  F.,  Jr. 
8haw,  Charles  T. 
•Shaw,  James  L. 
•Sheary,  Thomas  D. 
Bhebel,  Jon  L. 
•Sheehan,  John  J. 
•Sheehan,  Robert  J. 
•Shelton,  Charles  H. 
Shepherd,  James  A. 
Sherman,  John  B. 
•Sherretz,  Lundle  L. 
Shlmek,  Martin 
•Shirley,  Jerry  C. 
•Shirley,  Troy  T. 
Shockey,  Donald  K..  Jr 
Shoemaker,  Harry  8. 
Short,  John  C,  Jr. 
Slkes,  David  C. 
Simons,  Gary  F. 
81ms,  James  M. 
•Sims.  Samuel  R. 
•Sinclair,  Cloyoe  B. 
Sketoe,  James  G. 
•Sklerkowskl,  Walter 

H. 
•Slack,  Wlllard  E. 
•Slahucka,  Ronald  F. 
Slater,  Albert  C,  Jr. 
•Sloan.  Todd  M. 
Smart,  Raymond  F. 
•Smith,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Herman  A.,  in 
Smith,  LorLng  B. 
Smith,  PhUUp  R. 
Smith,  Willie  A. 
Smith,  WUllam  R. 
•Snow,  Claude  K. 
•Snow,  Denman  T.,  n 
Snowden,  Robert  J. 
•Snyder,  William  F. 
•Soderstrom.  Frank  R. 
Sommers,  Alfred  E.,  Jr. 
•Soper,  Donald  W.,  Jr. 
Sorensen,  Charles  R. 
•Sower,  James  E.,  Jr. 
•Spaith,  Jamss  A. 
Sparks,  James  D. 
•Speicher,  John  A. 
•Spencer.  John  F. 
•Sperry.  Burton  P.,  in 
•Spivey,  Baylies  L.,  Jr. 
•Springer,  David  A. 
Sranek,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Stack,  Richard  P. 
SUnat,  Christopher  W. 

J. 
•Stanford,  Ronald 
Stansfleld,  Floyd  F. 


Staples,  Robert  D. 
Starke,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Stephan,  Gerald  F. 
Stevenson,  Robert  R. 
Steward,  Robert  S. 
•Stewart,  Richard  L. 
Stimson,  Harry  E. 
Stlven,  James  F. 
St.  Marie,  Michael  A. 
Stocking,  Roy  J.,  Jr. 
•Stone,  Alan  C. 
•Stone,  David  T. 
StoweU,  David  W. 
•Straumanls,  Eric  R. 
Stringer,  J.  K.,  Jr. 
•Stroup,  William  C. 
Strow,  Walter  E.,  m 
Stults,  Laurence  A. 
Suber,  Eddie  J.,  Jr. 
•Sucha,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
SuUivan,  John  P.  T. 
Sullivan,  Michael  V. 
•Sullivan,  Thomas  C. 
•Sumler,  Lamar 
Suttle,  Walter  G. 
•Swann,  Crawford  P. 
•Swart,  Arnold  R. 
•Sykes.  Waverly  E.,  Jr 
Szalanklewlcz,  Victor 

M.,  Jr. 
•Talt,  Glenn  8. 
Tarnopllsky,  Walter 
Tatum,  Reiss  P. 
•Tavls,  Augustus  T. 
•Taylor,  Kenneth  T. 
Taylor,  Thomas  G 


•VermUyea.  Clyde  L. 
Vielhauer,  Carlton  0 

Jr. 
WaddeU,  BlU  D. 
Walker,  David  L. 
Walsh,  Edward  P. 
•Walsh,  James  E. 
Walsh,  PhUip  J. 
•Warman,  David  A. 
•Warren,  WlUlam  R. 
•Washburn,  Dean  L. 
Wastlla,  George  M.,  Jr 
Watt,  Levels  C. 
•Wattles,  James  R..  jr 
•Weare,  John  C. 
•Weaver,  Robert  P..  Jr. 
•Webber,  Frederick  L. 
Weber,  Dwight  D. 
•Weede,  Richard  D. 
•Wehrung,  Malcolm 

W. 

•Welngarten,  Julian  A 
West,  Richard  A. 
•West.  WUUam  H.  Jr. 
Weetbrook,  Dan 
•Westhoir,  William  H. 
•Wheeler,  Carl  B. 
•White.  Thomas  A. 
•White,  WUUam  H. 
•Whltfleld,  George  A. 
•Whlttelsey,  Arnold  O. 
Wldman,  Billy  J. 
Wilder,  Charles  L. 
WUkenloh,  WUllam  C. 
•WUllams,  Daniel  B. 
WUllams,  Guy  N. 


•Templeton,  Donald  L.WlUlamsi  Henry  O.,  jr 


•Terrell,  Thomas  C. 
Terry,  David  C,  Jr. 
Ttetser,  Robert  E. 
Thomas,  Russell  L. 
•Thomas,  Sidney  E. 
Thompson,  David  E 


•Williams,  John  A. 
•WllUams,  John  A. 
Williams,  LesUe  A. 
Williams,  RusseU  D. 
WllUams,  Robert  D. 
WilUams,  Thomas  Jr. 


Thompson,  George  C.  WUliamson,  Bobby  J 

Thompson,  Gary  D.  •Wills,  Duane  A. 
•Thompson,  OrvlUe  M.  •Wilson,  Mathus  G 
•Thoreson,  Bruce  D.         Jr. 

Tinsley,  Richard  C.  •Wilson,  Ronald  N. 

Toohey,  James  A.  'Wilson,  William  B 

Toomey,  ComeUua  R..  Wilson,  WUUam  L 


Topken,  Peter  W. 
Torrey,  PhUlp  H.,  m 
•Tripp,  Alfred  L. 
•Trudeau,  Jamea  L. 


Windham,  Dale  D.  M. 
•Winer,  Peter  D. 
•Wlnkelbrandt,  Ehr- 

hardK.  A. 
•Winn,  PaiU  C. 


TrumpfheUer,  Robert  •Winterle,  David  D. 
^-  •Wold,  Thomas  H. 

•TuckwUler,  Frank  W.Wood,  Walter  E. 
Turbak,  Charles  D.       WooUey,  Dennis  R. 
Turner,  Frank  K.  Wright,  Regan  R. 

Turner,  Samuel  D..  Jr.  Wrinkle.  Fred  H.,  Jr. 
•TutUe,  Ronald  B.        Wroblewskl,  Edwin  A 
Underwood,  Joseph  B.  •Wyly,  Michael  D. 
Updegrove,  Kenneth  R.Wyrlck.  Peter  B. 
•Urban,  Luke  J.  Wyserpratte,  Guy  P. 

Usher,  David  P.  •Yarbrough.  George  E. 

•Uyeda,  Theodore  Y.     •  Yarnell.  James  H. 
•Vanderberg,  Paul  A.    Yost,  James  L. 
Van  Home,  Charles  W.  •Young,  Hoyt,  W. 
•Vann,  Hugh  M.,  m     Yraguen,  Francisco  J. 
•Vanorden,  George  M.Yung,  Carl  H. 
Vardell,  WUUam  W.       •Zappone,  FrancU  L. 
•Vargas,  Manuel  8..  Jr.     Jr. 
Vay,  Leslie  R.  •Zimmerle,  Harvey  L. 

•Vazquea,  AmUcar        •ZUnmerman,  Ralph 
Venator.  Raymond  L.       A. 
Ver  Eecke.  Richard  W. 

The  foUowlng- named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-4.  subject 
to  quauncatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Bourbeau.  Richard  T.  Kulakowskl.  Frank  A. 
Chapln.  Charles  H.,  Jr  Madore,  Norman  C. 
Cumlskey,  Francis  P.    MUls,  Harmon  V. 


Davis.  Harold  R 
Bdmunds,  Merrltt  8 
Glovingo,  Salvador 
HaU,  WUlla  P..  Jr. 
Huber,  Walter  L. 
Huntley,  William  R. 
Kuchler,  Lester  W. 


Servis,  Charles  W. 
Slavln,  Patrick  L. 
Stephens,  Howard  S. 
Ward,  Robert  I. 
WUklnson,  Henry  B. 
Vlckery,  Wallace  B. 
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The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   lor   temporary    appointment   to    the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4,  subject  to 
quaUflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Albert,  Robert  H.  McMaeter.  Bingham 

•Anderson,  Fredetlek        A. 

A.  •McVtlgh,  LeRoy  J. 


•Antolne,  GecH-ge  E. 
•Boston,  Kenneth  C. 
•Brenton,  Perry  S. 
•Burks,  BUly 
•Buron,  John  J. 
•Burrell,  WUllam  C. 
•Cabral,  Louis  A. 
•Carter,  Edward  W., 

Jr. 
•Chapln,  Charles  H. 

Jr. 
Clampa,  Angelo  P. 
•Clapsadl,  Samuel  R. 


•Cochran,  Amos  C,  Jr.  Purdy,  Stephen  J 


•Comeau,  Joseph  L. 
•Crawford,  Thomas  C 
Deatrick,  Curtis  L. 
•Duncan,  David  N. 
•Franks,  Frederick  E. 
•Herrero,  Henry  A. 
•Hill.  Robert  F. 
•HoUingsworth, 

James  R. 
•Huber,  Walter  L. 
•Huntley,  WlUlam  R. 
•Jackson,  Laurls  W. 
•Jackson,  Ralph  K. 
•Judson,  FrankUn  F. 
Kennlcutt,  Orlls  B. 
•Koontz,  WUllam  O. 
•Kuchler,  Lester  W. 
•Kulakowskl,  Prank  A 
•Lachow,  Martin 
•Long,  Wellington,  B., 

Jr. 
•Lynn,  Clyde  C. 
•Martin.  Lawrence  T. 


MeeX.  WendeU  A. 
Mercer,  William  R. 
MlUejr,  Nicholas  J.. 

Jr. 
MUla^  Harmon  V. 
Morg(%n,  Lloyd  H. 
Morgi^,  Max  M. 
Muritby.  ChUton 
NaUaalk,  Anthony  J. 
New,  John  E. 
NovdbUskl,  Joseph  A. 
Okonek.  Mark  V. 
Peters,  Benjamin  P. 


Rae,  Ernest  J. 
Reynolds,  Leo  E. 
Rhymer,  Roy  H. 
Rogers,  John  L. 
Ruskiawltch,  Alex- 
ander P. 
Rypar,  Joseph 
Servis,  Charles  W. 
Shaw,  Stewart  J.,  Jr. 
Shul,  Victor 
Slavm.  Patrick  L. 
Stephens,  Howard  S. 
SxUUvan,  William  J. 
Sutterley,  Joseph  H. 
Tabb,  James  C. 
Tusa,  Joe  N. 
Van  Over,  Thomas  C. 
WaUer,  Thomas  G. 
Ward.  Robert  I. 
Waugh,  Clinton  C. 
Wlckatrom,  Elmer  C. 
Wood,  Ruth  L. 
Wyzykowskl,  Joseph 

A.; 


The  following-named  cffisers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Adams,  John  A.  Magratb,  Eric 

Black.  Robert  M.  McIntjTe,  Alice , ' 

Block,  Robert  E.  Mlhalsk,  Stephen  J. 

Clark,  Talmadge         \  Myorskl,  Stephen  M. 
Nestor,  George  R. 


Clay,  Robert  L. 
Costlow,  Walter  E. 
Dsvia,  Kenneth  L. 
Duer,  Arthur  M.,  Jr. 
Duerr.  Edward  J. 

■  Fields,  John,  Jr. 
Harris,  Roy  K. 
Healey,  PhUip  N..  Jr. 

^  HUl,  WUllam  J. 
.  Buffaker.  Uonel 

Jenkins,  Clarence  E. 

Jolmson.  Robert  W. 

Johnson,  Stephen  J., 
Jr. 

■  Jones,  Samuel  J. 
Jordan,  Thomas  E. 


Noonbester,  Henry  E. 
Owena,  WUllam  C. 
Parket,  George  R., 

Jr. 
Parrettl,  Lawrence 
Ponstingel,  August  J. 
PoweU,  Richard  T., 

Jr. 
Smith,  Albert  J. 
Smith,  Arnold  H. 
Swearengen,  Thomas 

F. 
Watson.  James  O. 
Zlmm^nnan,  Norbert 

A. 


Ihe  following-named  offloetrs  of  the  Ma- 
rtne  C^rpe  for  temporary  appointment  to 
tas  grade  of  chief  warrant  oOcer,  W-3,  sub- 
ject to.quallflcaUon  therefor  bs  provided  by 


•Adams,  John  A. 
Andre,  John  W. 
Bemler,  Richard  J. 
•Black,  Robert  M. 
•Bowen,  Myron  J. 
"Cain,  John  T. 
•Clark,  Talmadge 
•Clay,  Robert  l7 
•Condon.  Raymond 

W. 
•Costlow.  Walter  E. 
Gotten,  Cecil  R. 
Cox,  Gordon  H. 
•Crenshaw,  John  O. 
pJiH'ler,  Burton  D. 
"•'row,  Marvin  L. 


Ditty,  Ouy  L. 
Dowllng.  Charles  H. 
•Duen,  Edward  J. 
•Durfee,  Norman  E. 
Botr,  Btarold 
Farkas,  Julius 
•Fields,  John,  Jr. 
Fletcher,  Cecil  H. 
Flynn,  Robert  F. 
•Freei«»n,  Elaine  G. 
Garrett,  Carl,  Jr. 
Garrls,  Berle 
•Gracay,  Doyle  D,  Jr. 
•Orlggv,  Clarence  F., 

Jr. 
•Groom.  Robert  W. 


•Hammons,  WUllam 

v.,  Jr. 
•Harris,  Roy  K. 
Harris,  Walter  R. 
•Healey,  PhUlp  N..  Jr. 
•Hill,  WlUlam  J. 
Holden,  WUUam  H. 
Holdridge,  Forrest  B. 
Houser,  John  J. 
•HufTaker,  Lionel 
•Hunt,  Robert  T. 
•Ivey,  BUly  D. 
Johnson,  Robert  W. 
•Johnson,  Stephen 

J.,  Jr. 
•Jones,  Samuel  J. 
•Kerr,  Richard  A. 
•KUbom,  Charles  R. 
•Kozaln,  Lawrence  E. 
Kramer,  Vernon  S. 
•McGrath,  Eric 
•Massarottl,  Dante  A. 
Maxlmln,  WUllam  K. 
McCarthy,  WUUam  J. 
•McGrory,  John  P. 
McGuire,  Terrence 

W.,  Jr. 
Mclntyre,  Alice 
Meshke,  George  E. 
•Mlhalak,  Stephen  J. 
Millang,  Harvey  B. 
•Myorskl,  Stephen  M. 
Nagy,  Conrad 
Nagy,  WUUam 


•Norrls.  WUllam  B. 
Norton,  John  J. 
•Owens,  WUUam  C. 
Parrettl,  Lawrence 
•Pluger,  Edwin  A. 
•Ponstingel,  August 

J. 
•Pope,  Hal  E. 
•Powell,  Richard  T.. 

Jr. 
Sheppard,  WlUlam  F., 

Jr. 
Smiley,  Pierce  L. 
•Smith,  Albert  J. 
•Smith,  Arnold  H. 
•Smith,  Vernon  E. 
•Smith wick,  Robert  E. 
•Sterglou,  Chris  G. 
Sutton,  Joe  R. 
•Swearengen,  Thomas 

F. 
Thompson,  Mary  E. 
Tinsley,  Hubert 
Vaughn,  Edwin  R. 
•Waller,  Henry  J. 
•Watson,  James  O. 
Wells,  Glenn  T. 
Whelchel,  Leonard  A. 
•WUder,  Raymond  C. 
WUdfang,  Henry 
•Woodson,  Duane  L. 
Work,  Robert  G. 
•  Zimmerman,  Norbert 

A. 


•Nestor,  George  R. 

The  foUowlng^named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-2,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Anderson,  Kleve  n. 
Armltage,  George  L. 
AtUes,  Louis  C,  Jr. 
BaU,  Frank  V. 
Barnes,  James  M. 
Bell,  Timothy  C. 
Berdlne,  Virgil  M. 
Blggers,  WUUam  A. 
Book,  Paul  R. 
Booze,  DelmEU*  O. 
Braden,  Norman  D. 
Bray.  Sheila  R.,  Jr. 
Bridges,  Lionel  H. 
Brown,  Edwin  J. 
Buck,  WUllam  L.,  m 
■  Burris,  Kenneth  P. 
Cameron,  Donald  R. 
Carlson.  Wilbur  M. 
Castonguay,  James  J. 
Chavers,  Wayland  D. 
Church,  Ernest  L. 
Clancy,  WUllam  J.,  Jr. 
Clow,  Jack  N. 
Collier,  Donald  E. 
Combs,  Roger  J. 
Crosier,  AUen  D. 
Deaver,  Ralph  W. 
Denlson,  Charles  F., 

Jr. 
Deejarlals,  Roland  A. 
Dl  Leva,  Robert  F. 
Dlvls,  James  H. 
Dobon,  Peter.  Jr. 
Donley,  Paul  J. 
Doyle,  John 
Duke,  William  E. 
EUls,  BlUle  R. 
Ellis,  John  P. 
E^l,  Roger  A. 
Evans,  Thomas  E. 
P'abriciuB,  Gerald  D. 
Fleming,  Jamea  P. 
Florence,  Harry  A.,  Jr. 
Frakes,  Lee  W. 
Freeman.  BUly  B. 
Glinka,  Bernard  O. 
Gregory,  Donald  W. 
Hammond,  Glenn  R. 
Hanevlk,  Robert  H. 
Hardy,  Jamas  W. 
Hase,  Herbert  O. 


Henderson,  Charles  H. 
HIU,  Thomas  A. 
Howard,  Guy  M. 
Hoy,  Jack  R. 
Jacobeon,  Theodore  R. 
Johnson,  Andrew  R. 
Johnston,  Bobby  M. 
Jones,  Henderson  B. 
Karr,  James  E. 
Hasten,  William 
Katz,  Robert  E. 
Keeler,  Doris  M. 
KendaU,  Ronald  R. 
Knocks,  James  J. 
Lanson,  Donald  C. 
Latham,  JuUan  8. 
Lepore,  WUllam  P.,  Jr. 
Levengood,  Joseph   C. 
Lewis,  Wlllard  R. 
Lord,  Robert  L. 
Lunn,  Carl  K. 
Machado,  Enrique  L. 
Malnlcof ,  Harry  B. 
Marlow,  Donald  R. 
Mazzel,  Edmund  J. 
McAvoy,  Paul  O.,  Jr. 
Mclntoeh,  Roger  A. 
Meyers,  Gary  G. 
Meyers,  John  L. 
MlUer,  Jacquea  L. 
MUUs,  Dorne  A. 
Moony,  Robert  J. 
Moran,  Richard  C. 
Morrow,  Charles  L. 
Mulrhead.  WUUam  E. 
Mullen,  Francis 
Murry.  Joeeph  A. 
Nallot .  Hlchard  A. 
Nelson,  Monte  V. 
Nlmmow,  Donald  D. 
Owens,  BUly  W. 
Pallett,  Porter  O. 
Parker.  Charles  D. 
Parry,  Fred  R. 
Patchln,  tieonard  J. 
Pedlar,  Dean  C. 
Pelletler,  George  A. 
Perry.  BiUy  E. 
PontlUas,  Robert  O. 
Porter,  Richard  L. 
Raymond,  Joseph  C. 


Redmond,  Donald  D. 
Riley,  CarroU  J. 
Rogers,  Robert  D. 
Romano,  Robert  J. 
Runkle,  Roger  L. 
Scbeldemantel, 
L. 


True,  Charles  G. 
Vaserberg,  Morton 
Wickens,  Alan  E. 
WUder,  Jack  A. 
Wilson,  Douglas  B., 
John  Wire,  Sydney  M. 
Wright,  WUUam  C. 


SneUlngs,  Sidney  Ii.       Yoder,  Robert  H. 
Swanson,  Arthur  I.,  Jr.  Zeferjphn,  David  A. 
Thompson,  Gary  R.       Zimmerman,  James  H. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
gra^le  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


Abajlan,  Michael  C. 
Abies,  Charles  K. 
Adinolfl,  John  F. 
Ambort,  Ernest  G. 


Craig.  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 
Cravets.  Arthur  O. 
Creal.  Stephen  M. 
Croney,  James  K. 
Ambrose,  Raymond  H  Dahart,  Reld  E. 

•D'Amura,  Ronald  M. 
Danchak,  Michael,  Jr. 
Davenport,  Terry  S. 
Davidson,  WllUam  A, 
m 

Davis,  Donald  E. 


Anderson,  Gerard 
Anderson,  Lee  H. 
Anderson,  Terrence  E 
Andrews,  WUllam  R., 

Jr. 
Angelo.  Nlckolas  J. 
Armstrong,  Clifford  H.  Davis,  Henry  D. 
Armstrong,  James  H.    Davis,  Ray  Y. 
Asher,  James  P.  Day,  Stephen  M. 

Auld,  David  D.  De  Angells,  Leo  R. 

Avery,  Frederick  S.,  niDe  Pries,  William  C 
Aymond,  John  P.,  Jr.    Delarue,  Earl  G. 
Bailey,  John  W 


BaUey,  Leslie  W.,  Jr. 
BaUey,  Rcss  E. 
Balrd,  Bradley  R. 
BaUenger,  Glen  A. 
Barrios,  Jamee  V. 
Battlsta,  Anthony  J. 
Bell,  Michael  C. 
Bergqulst,  Jon  R. 


Denton,  Jamee  R. 
Dereberry,  Gerald  L. 
De  SauEsure,  Edward 

C. 
Dobersteln,  Daniel  A. 
Doherty.  John  B. 
Donegan,  Frederick  J. 
Downs,  Thomas  C. 
Dowson,  Stanley  L. 


Bethards,  Leonard  G.   Dryzga,  Reginald  W. 


Bishop,  John  E. 
Blanchflel,  John  J. 
Blatter,  WUUam  A. 
BUchfeldt,  Joseph  H., 

m 

Bloxom,  Edward  L. 
Bokelman,  Robert  U. 
Bonsper,  Donald  E. 
Brennan,  Charles  J. 
Brooks,  Robert  K. 
Brown,  Donald  P. 
Brown,  James  C. 
Brown,  Robert  M. 
Browne,  Paul  C. 
Bnumelle,  Ronald  J. 
Buckner,  David  N. 
Burch.  James  M. 


DuUaghan,  John  F. 
Dun&gan,  Dennis  M. 
Earley,  G<M-don  E. 
Eaton,  RusseU  W. 
Eck,  Christian  J.,  Jr. 
Ege,  Karl  J. 
Eggen.  Edwin 
Eklund,  Barry  A. 
Erickson,  Stephen  J. 
Ernest,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Pehr,  Kenneth  A. 
Ferguson,  Earl  W. 
Flchthom,  Donald  O. 
Fluct,  Joseph  E.,  Jr. 
Forehand,  Gerald  T. 
Porter,  John  D. 
Frledrick,  Robert  8. 


Burchette,  Bernard  V.  Friese,  Laurence  V. 
Burdette,  Rodney  E.      Pry,  Gary  A. 
Burke,  John  J.  Pryrear,  Dennis  B. 

Bums,  John  G.  Purr,  Kenneth  R.   . 

Burns,  Raymond  M.      Gartman,  Jerald  B. 
Burrow,  Edward  B.,  Jr.Oartner,  Robert  L. 
Butler,  James  H.  Gaugush,  Jeffrey  A. 

Butterfleld,  Robert  R.  Gause,  Frederick  L. 
Caldwell,  WUUam  J. 
Calhoun,  Bert  V. 

CampbeU,  Wallace  L.   German,  Terry  G. 
Campbell,  WlUlam  B.   Gillespie,  David  D. 


Oelsel,  John  R.,  Jr. 
German,  Jerry  R. 


CampbeU,  Wllllabi  8. 
Carpenter,  James  R. 
Carroll,  John  L. 
Carter,  Thomas  A. 
Caswell,  Paul  E. 
Cawley,  James  P. 
Chapman,  John  T. 
Chastant,  Rodney  H. 


Gleason,  John  S.,  m 
Gnazzo,  Richard 
GoUatz,  Prank  J.,  Jr. 
GrablU,  James  8. 
Graham,  David  P. 
Grammar,  WUlUun  M. 
Grant,  John  H. 
Gray,  Courtland  P..  Ill . 


Clarendon,  Kenneth  P.Grlfflth,  Thomas  H.,  Jr, 


Clark,  Jack  L. 
Clark,  Lawrence  D. 
CUne,  Maurice  G. 
Cochran,  Charles  P. 
Cole,  Forrest  L. 
ConkUn,  LesUe  R. 
Conroy,  Dennis  A. 
Cook,  Kenneth  E. 
Cooksey,  Charles  D. 
Corbett,  Arnold  B. 
Corriher,  Charles  R. 
Cowart,  Jerry  J. 


Grlmshaw,  Frederick 

A.,  Jr. 
Gurrola,  Michael  A., 
Oustalson,  Lyal  V. 
Haase.  Harold  C. 
Hack<;tt,  David  8. 
Hodd,  Harry  A.,  Jr. 
Hager,  Donald  J. 
Haines,  Peter  D. 
Halnsworth,  John  J. 
Hansen,  Harold  D.,  Jr. 
Harbison,  Bobby  I*. 


r 
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Harding.  Robert  L. 
Harding,   FrancU    W. 

Jr. 
Harklesa.  Ronald  I. 
Harsh  man,  Rl^bard  L 
Hart,  James  O. 
Harvey.  KUla  R.,  Jr. 
Hawley.  Jack  E. 
Helkel.  Harvey  A. 
Heln.  Edward  C,  Jr. 
Henry.  Michael  C. 
Henshaw.  Jamea  E. 
Herman.  Leslie  B. 
Hershley,  Prancla  Q. 
Heater,  Milton  J. 
Hester,  Mendle  R. 
Hoffner,  "I,"  D. 
Holbein,  Richard  E., 

Jr. 
Hoof.  Allen  W. 
Hopgood,  Marvin  T., 

Jr. 
Horvatlch.  John  T. 
Hubbard.  Albert  A. 
Hudock.  John  C.  Jr. 
Hunter,  David  R. 
Hurlbert,  Derald  D. 
Idema.  Thomas  H. 
Indest,  Oarlos  J.,  m 
Ingram,  Leonard  "L." 
Innerarlty,  Vernon  E. 
Irvine,  Thomas  R. 
Jealoiu,  Bradrord,  Jr. 
Jesae,  Clyde  A. 
Johnson.  Kenneth  E. 
Jones,  Joseph  W.,  Ill 
Kahl,  Thomas  A. 
K*hler,  Patrick  J. 
Keeley,  Robert  M. 
Keker.  John  W. 
Kelly,  Charles  W. 
Kelly,  WUUam  E. 
Kemple.  WlUtam  O. 
Kennedy,  Laurance  J. 
Klckllghter,  Rodney 

C. 
Kimball.  Lynn  J. 
Klrkman.  Timothy  R. 
Kline.  Roy  C. 
Klocek,  Joeeph  J. 
Knight,  Robert  W. 
Knop,  David  E. 
Knox,  James  H. 
Kollar.  Joseph  J. 
Kowalakl.  David  M. 
Krone.  Melvln  P. 
Kruslnger,  Alan  E. 
Laldlg.  Scott  R. 
Lancaster,  Alexander 

E,  Jr. 
Lancaster,  James  E. 
Lane,  Malcolm  V. 
Laney,  James  L. 
Lau.  Raymond  R. 
Laux.  Peter  E. 
Lawrence,  Stephen  P. 
Leach.  Steven  R. 
Lee,  Harry  E.,  in 
Legge,  Glenn  F. 
Le  May.  Granville  T. 
Llbey,  George  S. 
Llesegang,  Robert  B. 
Llndeman.  Allen  A. 
Llndsey.  Jimmy  L. 
Littler,  James  L.  M., 

m 

Livingston,  John  C. 
Loverldge,  Gary  F. 
Lucas,  John  R. 
Lulfs,  Gary  K. 
Mabley,  Christopher 

T. 
MacLeod,  Gary  W. 
Malone,  Michael  G., 

n 

ttaloney.  John  C. 
Manlon,  Robert  G. 
BCarUn.  David  P. 
Mattlngly,  Robert  E. 
Max.  William  J. 


Maynard,  Robert  W. 
, McCoy,  Paul 
McDermott,  John  R. 
McDowell,  Gary  W. 
t.  McEvoy,  James  R. 
McHugh,  Jack  D. 
McInturlT.  David  L. 
McKay,  Thomas  J. 
McQulgg,  Frederick  C. 
Meehan,  Thomas  J. 
Meeker,  Thomas  H. 
Melnts,  Ronald  R. 
Melnertz.  David  T. 
Melnts,  Ronald  R. 
Melssner,  Robert  B. 
Meyer.  Ronald  W. 
Mlksad,  John  R. 
Mills,  William  F. 
Mitchell,  Frank  D.. 

Jr. 
Moore,  Jack  M. 
Moore.  John  R. 
Morrison,  Charles  H., 

Ill 
MoBley,  Donald  H. 
Mueller.  Richard  A. 
Mulherln,  Byron  J.. 

Jr. 
Murphy,  James  W. 
Nagazyna.  John  K. 
Nelson,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Neubauer,  John  W. 
Neubauer,  Ronald  S. 
Norman,  Geoffrey  W. 
O'Neill.  Gene  P. 
Pace.  Slmone  J. 
Parker,  Allen  D. 
Parker,  William  A. 
Parr.  Walter  O.,  Jr. 
Parra,  Lionel.  Jr. 
Pellecchla.  Donald  E. 
Peterson,  FranJs  K. 
Petroskl,  Richard  M. 
Pfeltz,  Albert  R,  m 
Piatt,  Richard  W. 
Pierce,  Charles  G.,  Sr. 
Prltchard,  Charles  L. 
Reber,  Joseph  M. 
Rlchman,  Dean  J. 
Rlchwlne,  David  A. 
Rlggs,  Robert  K. 
Rivera,    Frederick    M., 

Jr. 
Roach,  Jerry  N. 
Robertson,  Jerry  L. 
Rumbley,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Saldarlnl,  Charles  A. 
Sanchack,  Jamea  J. 
Sandberg,  William  J. 
Schultz.  Donald  D. 
Schwartz.  Peter  A. 
Sharkey,  John  E. 
Shearer,  Robert  C. 
Shepherd.  Robert  C. 
Shirley.  Michael  S. 
Sktiltety,  Edward  S. 
sugar.  Howard  B.,  Jr. 
Smith,  GoiTdon  W.,  Jr. 
Smith.  John  J. 
Steele,  Gregory  C. 
Steglch,  Steve  R.,  in 
Stlllmrui,  Edward  W. 
Storey.  Stanford  I. 
Stout,  David  M. 
Stoy,  James  M. 
Sullivan,  Robert  J. 
Summa,  John  A. 
Swain,  Howard  L. 
Swantkowskl,    Ronald 


Szabo.  Steven  F. 
Taber,  Edward  A.,  m 
Taylor.  Arthur  J.  - 
Taylor,  Charles  L. 
Taylor,  Donald  O. 
Teasdale.  Harold  W. 
Terpetra,  Jesse  H.,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Raymond  A. 
Thompson,  Ky  L. 
Thomson,  Terry  L. 


Tlmm,  Ptedertck  U.      Warfleld.  Jlmmie  A, 
Tlmmoijs,  Herechel        Warren,  Robert  T. 

^-  Waters,  Francis  A. 

Trachta,  Stanley  J.  Waters.  Richard  E. 
Trader,  William  A.  Weaver,  Charles  L 
Upton,  Herbert  8.  Wecht,  Ronald  H. 

Urbanskl,  Victor  R.      Wellbrook,  Roger  V. 
Van  Dervoort,  DennlsWlUlama,  Gary  L. 

I*-  WUamann,  William  K. 

Vandlver,  Del  R.  Winters,  John  W.  Jr 

Van  Gysel,  Gary  B.      Woodhead,  John  A.,  m 
Vincent,  William  T,      Woods,  Clyde  E. 
Vogel,  Frederick  J.       Wroten.  John  W..  Jr. 
Vogt,  Richard  J.  Yanger,  Thomas  R. 

Volgt,  Richard  H.  Young,  Earl  W.,  n 

Walsh,  Matthew  F.,  Jr.Zadel,  Charles  W. 
Ward.  George  F.,  Jr.    Zohlen,  Paul  J. 

(Note. — Asterisk  (•)   indicates  ad  Interim 
appointment  Issued.) 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  John  Kuzinskas.  of  the 
St.  George  Church,  Chicago.  HI.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  who  created  all 
men  equal,  give  us  the  infight  to  honor 
the  rights  of  individuals. 

You  have  blessed  our  country  with 
abundant  riches,  let  us  extend  a  friendly 
hand  to  the  less  fortunate.  In  our 
struggles  for  freedom,  we  have  emerged 
86  the  mightiest  of  nations  and  as  a  lead- 
er In  the  quest  for  peace.  Upon  our  Pres- 
ident and  our  Congress  you  have  placed 
a  heavy  burden  of  negotiating  for  peace 
so  that  every  nation  can  enjoy  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  worship,  and  action.  Let 
our  country  be  an  example  for  harmony 
which  can  exist  In  a  nation  of  many  na- 
tionalities and  for  satisfaction  which  can 
be  found  in  a  two-party  system.  Our 
hopes  of  the  day  are  to  fight  common 
fears  so  that  some  day  in  the  near  future 
we  may  pray  and  work  with  one  accord 
toward  a  new  and  better  world  in  which 
all  nations  can  live  together  in  love  and 
peace. 

Today,  we  commemorate  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuania's  brief  independ- 
ence. For  many  years  she,  too,  fought 
many  battles  to  overcMne  the  yoke  of  op- 
pression. Her  countryside  is  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  countless  heroic  men 
and  women.  What  once  was  a  glowing 
amber  light  along  the  Baltic  seacoast, 
has  now  become  a  total  blackout  behind 
a  curtain.  Today,  Lithuanians,  as  other 
oppressed  countries,  place  their  trust  in 
You;  do  not  forsake  them.  Teach  us, 
their  American  descendants,  to  cherish 
freedom  and  to  (vpoee  any  threat  to  our 
freedom. 

And  with  the  proposals  for  peace  of 
Pope  Paul,  let  us  unite  in  our  efforts  and 
pray  together  as  he  says.  "As;ain  we  ask 
you  this  day  to  pray  for  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  world,  which  are  mainly  the 
interests  of  peace,  of  internal  peace  of 
nations  and  peace  among  nations" 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

FtBBUABT  18,  1966 

Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  M«.  Spsakm:  It  Is  with  considerable 
regret  that  I  submit  my  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  effective  today. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me 
to  work  with  the  many  fine  members  of  this 
committee  during  the  89th  Congress  My 
as86clatlon  and  participation  in  the  deUb- 
eratlons  of  this  group  will  always  remain  a 
pleasant  and  rewarding  experience. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HcNRT  P.  SicrrH  m. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without   objecUon. 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  736 
Resolved.  That   Hxnbt  p.  Sboth  m,  of 
New  York,  be,  and  be  is  hereby,  elected  a 
member  of  the  standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Judiciary. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  TO  ATTEND 
FUNERAL  OF  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE ALBERT  THOMAS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  our  late  colleague,  Albert 
Thomas,  the  following  Members  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr. 
KiRWAN,  Mr.  PoAGE,  Mr.  Written,  Mr. 
Fisher.  Mr.  Holifuld.  Mr.  Roonet  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Fogarty,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas,  Mr.  Burleson,  Mr. 
EviNS,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Steed.  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr. 
Laird,  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Minshall,  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  BiCKWORTH.  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Casey,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  Morris.  Mr.  Ship- 
ley. Mr.  OowzALiz,  Mr.  Purcell,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Pool,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Cabell,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and  Mr.  Wmn 
of  Texas. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


RESTRAINT  URGED  IN  VIETNAM 
POLICY  ATTACKS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw 
in  the  papers  yesterday  that  eight  more 


Members  of  this  House  libve  Just  come 
out  with  another  bitter  attack  on  the 
established  policy  of  our  Crovemment  in 
Vietnam,  and  have  proposed  their  own 
Individual  plan  for  endLpg  the  fighting 
in  that  troubled  area. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  what  any 
Member  of  this  House — or  of  the  other 
body — ought  to  do  or  aay.  But  I  do 
think  we  ought  to  admit,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  that  this  country  is  in  a 
shooting  war  in  Vietnam.  Our  Nation 
lias  decided  to  resist  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  that  area,  and  to  Ittiplement  that 
decision  200,000  men  are  fighting  on  the 
front  line  out  there  and  some  of  them 
are  dying. 

In  those  circumstances  1  for  one  think 
it  is  about  time  we  here  In  Congress 
exercised  some  restraint  in  constantly 
attacking  and  harassing  the  established 
decision  of  our  country.  I  think  it  Is 
time  we  considered  forgoling  the  luxury 
of  trying  to  come  up  with  535  separate, 
individual  policies  for  dealing  with  Viet- 
nam. No  matter  how  hwd  we  try,  we 
are  not  going  to  run  this  Iwar  from  Con- 
gress, nor  from  any  particular  study 
group,  nor  even  from  any  standing  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  lllke  to  suggest 
that  now  is  the  time  for  us  in  Congress 
to  demonstrate  a  little  good  old-fashioned 
national  unity  in  adversity.  The  deci- 
sion has  been  made.  It  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Congress  and  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  by  the  American  people. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  jthe  job  of  im- 
plementing that  national  decision.  Let 
us  show  the  Communists  and  the  world 
that  we  are  united  here  in  America,  and 
that  we  do  support  our  Governments 
policy  to  resist  Communist  aggression  in 
Vietnam,  and  that  we  are  determined 
to  back  up,  not  undercut  with  our  re- 
peated doubts  and  fears  and  agonizing 
personal  reappraisals,  our  fighting  men 
on  the  combat  fronts. 
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THE  LATE  ALEXANDER  F.  "CASEY" 
JONES 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  I^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  geotleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  >  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night.  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  citizens  and  the  world  of 
journalism  lost  one  of  its  leading  lights. 
Alexander  F.  "Casey"  Jonep  was  for  many 
years  the  managing  editor  of  the  V^ash- 
mgton  Post  and,  since  1949,  executive  edi- 
tor of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal. 

America  has  lost  a  groat  citizen.  It 
seems  such  a  short  time  ago  that  this 
dynamic  man  was  at  the  helm  of  the 
tterald-Joumal,  always  pushing  for  the 
Detterment  of  the  city  he  adopted  and 
came  to  love.  On  manj*  occasions  I 
sought  his  counsel  and  adWce.  and  if  his 
Mterior  was  gruff  it  w&b  part  show. 
r^?f*  ]^"°  ^^'■^  fortunate  to  know  him 
r^ed  how  kind  and  generous  he  reaUy 


The  stories  and  legends  of  Casey  Jones 
are  far  too  numerous  to  cite  today.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  his  name  was  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  world  of  Journalism. 
In  all  the  roles  he  played — civic  leader, 
crusader,  husband,  father,  and  news- 
paperman— he  dedicated  himself  to  the 
best.  Casey  was  a  reporter's  reporter 
and  in  his  profession  he  was  both  re- 
spected and  admired. 

I  extend  my  deepest  condolences  to  his 
wife  and  family. 


REGULATION  OF  CATV  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  yesterday  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  announced  a  plan  for 
the  regulation  of  all  CATV  systems.  The 
manner  in  which  this  was  done  and  the 
information  contained  in  it  was  in  di- 
rect contradiction  of  assurances  that  had 
been  given  me  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
that  when  they  had  reached  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  should  be  done,  they 
would  come  back  and  discuss  this  with 
the  proper  committees  of  the  Congress. 

I  conveyed  this  information  to  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  in  good  faith — 
this  information  which  was  given  to  me 
by  the  Chairman. 

He  told  me  that  the  rules  would  be 
worked  out,  refined  by  the  staff,  and  that 
it  would  take  approximately  three 
weeks.  They  would  then  again  discuss 
them  with  the  committees  of  the  House 
before  any  final  action  was  taken. 

That  was  not  done. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  here,  those  of  you  who  wrote  let- 
ters to  your  constituents  on  this  very 
vital  issue,  that  the  information  that  I 
gave  you  was  given  to  you  in  absolute 
good  faith,  and  I  am  deeply  distressed 
if  the  time  has  come  when  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot 
seek  and  acquire  Information  in  good 
faith  from  the  agencies  downtown  and 
convey  that  to  his  colleagues  without 
the  assurance  that  it  is  going  to  be 
adhered  to. 


THE  1966  MAID  OF  COTTON 

Mr.    MAHON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss 
Nancy  Bernard,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Bernard,  who  live  in  my 
hometown  of  Lubbock,  Tex.,  is  the  1966 
Maid  of  Cotton.  Nancy  left  Washing- 
ton on  Monday  for  Tampa,  Fla.,  after  a 
successful  5-day  jStay  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  during  which  time  she  engaged 


in  a  whirlwind  round  of  activities.  In 
Tampa.  Nancy  will  resume  her  tour  of 
the  United  States  find  Europe  as  the 
cotton  industry's  "Fasiiion  and  Goodwill 
Ambassadress."  While  in  Washington 
the  Maid  of  Cotton  warmed  the  hearts  of 
all  of  us  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 
She  possesses  poise,  beauty,  and  intelli- 
gence comparable  to  the  most  gracious 
women  of  our  country. 

Mrs.  Mahon  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
joining  with  officials  of  the  National  Cot- 
ton Council  in  meeting  Nancy  at  the  alr- 
r>ort  on  the  night  she  arrived.  EKuIng 
her  stay  here,  she  visited  with  members 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
while  they  were  holding  hearings  on  cot- 
ton legislation.  She  also  met  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  taade  a  short  film  for  the  Depart- 
ment which  will  be  used  in  promoting 
the  sale  and  utilization  of  cotton. 

She  met  and  charmed  many  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate during  a  limcheon  which  Mrs.  Mahon 
and  I  gave  for  her  In  the  Speaker's  Din- 
ing Room  here  in  the  Capitol.  The  Pres- 
ident found  time  to  relax  frcan  his  busy 
schedule  to  visit  with  Nancy  and  give 
her  a  brief  tour  of  the  White  House.  In 
addition,  Nancy  appeared  in  several 
fashion  shows,  modeling  the  all-cotton 
wardrobe  which  was  created  for  her  by 
some  of  America's  leading  designers,  and 
which  she  will  model  throughout  35 
American  cities,  as  well  as  in  Canada 
and  Europe  dmlng  the  7  m(Hiths  of  her 
tour. 

The  Maid  of  Cotton  is  more  than  a 
beauty  queen.  She  is  a  beautiful  girl 
with  a  purpose.  She  Is  contributing  to 
a>6  stature  of  cotton  and  the  cotton  In- 
dustry. 

Her  tour  takes  her  to  the  largest  cities 
In  the  United  States,  where  most  of  our 
cotton  products  are  bought,  and  she 
reaches  millions  of  people  by  appearing 
in  hundreds  of  fashion  shows,  on  televi- 
sion. In  newspapers  and  In  motion  pic- 
tures. Her  purpose  is  to  show  people  all 
over  the  world  how  cotton  can  serve  them 
in  beautiful  and  comfortable  wearing 
apparel. 

Cotton  is  one  of  the  world's  most  vital 
crops.  Cotton  production  Is  America's 
greatest  agricultural  Industry.  This 
year's  Maid  of  Cotton  comes  from  the 
largest  cotton-producing  Congressional 
District  in  the  United  States.  The  farm- 
ers of  the  19  th  District  produce  more 
cotton  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  with 
the*exception  of  the  State  of  Texas  It- 
self. We  produce  annually  about  2  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton — about  one-half  of 
the  total  production  of  Texas.  The  cot- 
ton economy  affects  the  entire  United 
States.  Cotton  Is  also  a  vital  commodity 
in  world  trade,  and  a  great  benefit  to  this 
Nation's  balance  of  payments. 

It  is  an  industry  indelibly  woven  into 
American  history.  Early  America  virtu- 
ally was  built  upon  cotton,  our  principal 
export  commodity.  By  1837  more  than  1 
million  bales  of  cotton  a  year  were  ex- 
ported, bringing  to  the  fledgling  nation 
more  than  $72  million  in  that  year.  This 
money  was  used  to  foster  our  Indiistrlal 
revolution.  It  was  used  as  well  to  build 
the  railroads,  which,  of  course,  allowed 
the  migration  West.    One  could  go  on 
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and  on  recounting  Uie  Influence  that  cot- 
ton has  had  upon  American  history. 

Nancy  Bernard  Is  an  Important  repre- 
sentaUve  of  this  great  and  historic  In- 
dustry, and  I  want  to  wish  her  good  trav- 
eling and  high  accomplishment  as  she 
continues  her  tour. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
LITHUANIA 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iueflt  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  fellow  Congressmen  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  gallant  and  heroic  people  of  Lith- 
uania on  this  day  which  marks  the  48th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  Lithuania.  This  day  is  a 
day  of  sad  remembrance,  a  day  that 
surely  recalls  to  the  memory  of  all  free- 
dom-loving people  the  sad  and  melan- 
choly contrast  that  captive  Lithuania 
and  her  suffering  under  Commimlst 
domination  presents  with  the  free  world 
and  the  free  people  elsewhere.  The  his- 
tory of  the  brave  Lithuanian  people  is  a 
history  marked  with  challenge  to  tyran- 
ny and  oppression.  When  in  1918,  at  the 
close  of  World  War  I,  this  Baltic  State 
freed  Itself  from  the  shackles  of  czarist 
Russian  domination,  it  was  only  a  brief 
spell  of  hardly  two  decades  before  the 
ominous  approach  of  Soviet  communism 
Imposed  itself.  This  day  mark/not  only 
the  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  "frdepend- 
ence  but  also  marks  the  determination  of 
a  brave  people  in  its  continuing  search 
for  lasting  indei>endence. 

On  this  day  let  us  reafllrm  our  respon- 
sibility to  the  gallant  people  of  Lithuania 
and  convey  our  message  of  hope  to  them 
and  to  all  those  held  in  bondage.  Let  us 
assure  them  that  their  struggle  Is  our 
struggle  and  the  struggle  of  all  freedom- 
loving  people  all  over  the  world.  It  is 
an  Irony  of  fate,  that  while  the  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  descent  and  the 
other  free  people  are  observing  the  an- 
niversary of  Independence  of  Lithuania, 
the  Lithuanians  themselves  under  the 
Soviets  cannot  observe  this  great  day  of 
their  national  life. 


STRONGER  STEPS  NEEDED  TO  HALT 
ALLIES  SHIPPING  TO  VIETCONO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Maritime  Administration  yesterday 
released  the  first  in  a  series  of  blacklists 
of  free  world  ships  trading  with  the  Viet- 
cong.  Vessels  Included  in  this  blacklist 
will  henceforth  be  denied  carrying  UJ3. 
Government  cargoes. 

Since  the  Congress  reconvened  this 
January  there  has  been  much  recent 


criticism  voiced  In  the  House  and  Senate 
over  this  problem. 

Free  world  shipping  to  the  Vietcong 
was  much  more  a  problem  last  February 
18, 1965,  when  I  first  brought  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  Coh- 
QECssioNAL  RicoM),  volume  ill,  part  3, 
page  2958.  At  that  time  32  ships  from  9 
^Allied  nations  had  called  in  North  Viet- 
nam since  the  beginning  of  1965.  The 
approximate  number  of  free  world  ship 
calls  to  Communist  Vietcong  ports  for  the 
same  period  tills  year  comes  to  8 — so  this 
year's  figure  Is  25  percent  of  the  free 
world  trade  carried  on  with  North  Viet- 
nam as  of  this  time  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  some 
official  action  has  been  taken  to  curb 
these  free  world  traders.  However,  in 
order  to  be  effective,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration blacklist  ought  to  deny  UJ3. 
Government  cargoes  to  all  ships  from 
nations  trading  with  the  Vietcong. 

On  March  11,  1965,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
6154,  which  would  bar  ships  from  such 
nations  from  coming  into  U.S.  ports.  I 
urge  that  tills  legislation  be  passed. 

While  this  free  world  sea  trade  with  the 
Communists  has  dropped  nearly  75  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  last  year,  as 
long  as  Americans  are  djring  in  battle 
against  the  Reds  one  free  world  ship  call- 
ing In  North  Vietnam  is  one  too  many. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  SPECIAL 
MILK  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
surprised  that  the  1967  budget  recom- 
mended drastic  reductions  in  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  and  special  milk 
programs.  These  are  two  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  important  programs  affect- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  our  cliil- 
dren  and  it  is  disturbing  that  they  should 
be  sought  out  as  a  place  to  save  money. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  parents,  schoolchildren,  and  school 
authorities  protesting  the  action. 

More  than  900.000  clilldren  are  in- 
cluded in  these  programs  in  North  Caro- 
lina alone.  The  cost  involved  Is  not  great 
in  this  multiblilion-dollar  era  of  Federal 
spending. 

It  is  not  the  money,  however,  that  con- 
cerns me  most.  It  is  the  health  of  our 
children  that  is  at  stake.  It  is  the  teeth 
and  bodies  and  general  good  health  of 
our  boys  and  girls  that  the  budget-cut- 
ters are  putting  on  the  chopping  block. 

How  can  we  be  consistent  in  support- 
ing new  and  untried  antlpoverty  cam- 
paigns on  one  hand  and  slashing  the 
school  milk  appropriation  and  school 
lunch  appropriation  on  the  other  hand? 
The  lowest  income  families  which  often 
have  the  most  children  would  be  hardest 
hit.  In  many  cases,  we  would  be  sacri- 
ficing the  nutritional  needs  of  school- 
children. 


Congress  should  reject  this  cutback 
and  look  elsewhere  for  ways  to  save 
money. 

PROTECTION  OP  ANIMALS  IN- 
TENDED  FOR  MEDICAL  RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcn 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tram 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  demand  for  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
animals  for  vital  medical  research  has 
led  to  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  un- 
scrupulous and  scandalous  transporta- 
tion, sale,  and  handling  of  these  animals. 

A  recent  article  in  Life  magazine  illus- 
trated the  horror  and  callousness  of  the 
dealers  who  steal,  buy,  or  auction  anl- 
mals  for  eventual  medical  research  and 
experimentation. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress call  a  halt  to  this  practice. 

So  I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  regulate  the  transportation,  sale,  and 
liandllng  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals 
intended  for  medical  research  and  ex- 
perimentation. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  my  bin 
Is  in  no  way  intended  to  curtail  or  out- 
law scientific  research.  Rather,  it  Is  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  acquisition  of  ani- 
mals for  research  and  experimentation 
from  anyone  other  than  licensed  dealers. 

Scientific  research  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  continue  the  search  for  solutions 
of  medical  problems.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  a  major  supporter  of  medical 
research.  There  is  no  reason  why  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  a  supporter  also 
of  humane  and  legal  means  of  acquisi- 
tion of  animals  for  this  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  disgraceful  situ- 
ation that  now  exists  in  our  country,  and 
I  believe  that  it  must  be  curtailed  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


February  16,  196C 


SUSPENSION  OF  ECONOMIC  AND 
MILITARY  AID  TO  NATIONS  WHO 
MAINTAIN  DIPLOMATIC  RELA- 
TIONS AND  TRADE  WITH  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a  con- 
current re.solution  which  will  notify  the 
President  and  the  American  people  that 
Congress  is  opposed  to  helping  those  who 
help  our  enemies.  My  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Conpress  that  we 
should  suspend  all  economic  and  military 
aid  to  any  nation  maintaining  diplomatic 
relations  and  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  the  sense 
of  the  American  people.    The  mothers, 
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fathers,  sons,  daughters,  and  wives  of 
men  who  are  now  fighting  and  dying  in 
Vietnam,  simply  carmot  understand  why 
we  should  use  the  money  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  subsidize  countries  who,  in 
turn,  help  strengthen  an  enemy  which 
is  killing  Americans. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  is  the  full  responsibility 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  but  it  is  our  re- 
qwnsibility  as  representatives  of  the 
I  people,  to  let  the  President  know  when 
'we  feel  the  course  he  lis  following  is 
wrong.  In  this  instance  Mrhere  we  per- 
mit unlimited  shipping  t»  North  Viet- 
nam, I  believe  the  policy  is  wrong. 

Recent  flgvu-es  indicate  that  more 
goods  and  materiel  has  been  shipped  into 
Haiphong  Harbor  and  up  the  Mekong 
River  to  the  North  Vietnamese  enemy 
by  ships  of  nations  supposed  to  be 
friendly  to  us  and  to  whom  we  are  giving 
billions  of  dollars  in  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid,  than  by  the  Communist  na- 
tions who  are  openly  on  the  side  of  North 
Vietnam.  To  permit  such  a  situation  to 
continue  is 'not  only  rldlcUlous.  but  when 
it  results  in  killing  and  wounding  Amer- 
icans, it  is  criminal. 

I  hope  Congress  will  unanimously  sup- 
port my  resolution  so  that  the  people  we 
represent  will  know  that  we  are  on  their 
side  and  on  the  side  of  the  men  who  have 
been  sent  to  stop  Commuiiist  aggression 
in  Vietnam.  i , 


THE  48TH   ANNTVERSAfRY   OF   THE 
INDEPENDENCE   OF  UTHUANIA 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  oX  the  getttleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  have  lived,  all  too 
k)ng.  under  the  heel  of  one  foreign  op- 
pressor or  another.  In  my  State  of 
Illinois,  many  of  them  gathered  last  Sun- 
day in  observance  of  the  48th  anniversary 
of  their  independence — in  observance  of 
this  day,  February  16.  19ia 

Although  their  freedom  has  been  taken 
from  them  throughout  most — indeed,  al- 
most all — of  this  century,  they  still  have 
the  desire  for  freedom,  lb  these  people 
of  Lithuanian  ancestry  who  live  here  in 
the  land  of  the  free,  let  us  all  extend  an 
mcouraging  handclasp  off  greeting,  a 
handclasp  to  fortify  their  vision  of  im- 
porting freedom  to  their ,  homeland  on 
the  Baltic  Sea.  I 


GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION  PRO- 
GRAM GOING  WELL  UN  KANSAS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 

w  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  evi- 
dence In  Kansas  tliat  after  10  years  of 
operations  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program  is  equal  to  the  task  for 
which  it  was  conceived — to  minimize  the 
hazards  of  climate  by  converting  unsxiit- 
able  land  from  continuous  cultivation  to 
permanent  vegetation. 

To  my  mind  the  progress  in  Kansas 
alone  Justifies  the  budgetary  increase 
which  Congress  voted  last  year  for  this 
activity. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram is  supplementary  to  other  activities. 
It  does  not  replace  them.  A  fimdamental 
principle  in  the  program  is  the  require- 
ment that  the  landowners  develop  a 
complete  plan  of  conservation  operations. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  this  might  have  been  a  limiting 
factor  in  the  program's  expansion.  As  it 
Is,  the  landowner  gets  professional  help 
from  SCS  technicians  in  the  formulation 
of  a  plan  which  then  becomes  the  basis 
for  application  of  conservation  practices 
under  a  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  tool 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  cooperating 
farmers  and  ranchers  through  soil  con- 
servation districts  in  an  area  of  special 
agriciiltural  problems. 

Measures  of  the  program's  worth  are 
its  effectiveness  and  its  acceptance.  Of 
the  latter  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  view 
of  the  increasing  number  of  applications. 

Between  Jime  30,  1964,  and  June  30, 
1965.  there  was  an  increase  of  3,835  con- 
tracts in  the  10  Great  Plains  States  with 
some  4,300  unserviced  applications  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1965. 

In  Kansas,  436  landowners  received 
Great  Plains  contracts  in  fiscal  1965  for 
a  total  of  2,101  hivolvlng  1,660,000  acres 
of  land,  and  349  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  fully  applied  the  required  land-use 
and  treatment  measures,  and  completed 
their  contracts. 

District  cooperators  in  Kansas  also  are 
utilizing  other  tools  offered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  such  as  the  small  water- 
shed program. 

The  cooperation  of  Kansas  landowners 
and  their  wisdom  in  relying  on  services 
provided  by  the  Congress  for  the  com- 
mon good  are  contributions  to  a  national 
effort  worthy  of  commendation. 


OSBylUNDO  CABIGAS 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


ENZO  PEROTTI 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4926) 
for  the  relief  of  Enzo  (Enzio)  Perottl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  6838) 
for  the  relief  of  Osmimdo  Cabigaa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  present  ccHisideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejiidice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goitlonan  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARY  F.  MORSE 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  677)  for 
the  relief  of  Mary  F.  Morse. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
8.  677 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Iilary 
F.  Morse,  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  U  hereby  relieved  of  all  UabUity 
for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
sum  of  (7,301.36.  representing  the  amoxint 
of  overpayments  of  salary  received  by  the 
said  Mary  P.  Morse  for  the  period  fitwn  July 
2,  1963,  through  October  20,  1964.  as  a  reexilt 
of  administrative  error.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  dlsbiirslng  officer  qf  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Mary  F.  Morse,  referred  to 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of 
any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from  her 
on  account  of  the  overpayments  referred  to 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  6,  after  "Act.".  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"No  part  of  the  amoimt  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  thU 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawfxil,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  persons  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  miBriaamfiftT^/TT 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


M.  SGT.  BERNARD  L.  LaMOUNTAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  851)  for 
the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Bernard  L.  La- 
Mountain,  UJS.  Air  Force  (retired) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  851 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembed,  That  Master 
Sergeant  Bernard  L.  LaMountaln.  United 
States  Air  Force  (retired),  is  hereby  relieved 
of  aU  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $4,067.16,  representing 
the  amount  of  overpayments  of  longevity  pay 
received  by  the  said  Master  Sergeant  Bernard 
L.  LaMountaln  (retired),  for  the  period  from 
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October  34,  1951,  through  October  2,  1963, 
u  a  result  of  administrative  error  In  the 
computation  of  his  creditable  service  for  pay 
purposes.  In  the  audit  and  setUement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  SUtes,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

8«c.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Bernard  L.  La- 
Mountaln  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received 
or  withheld  from  him  on  acQount  of  the 
overpaymenu  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  9.  after  "Act.".  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  luUawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  gvUlty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  tl.OOO." 

The  committee  amendmefit  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MR.     AND     MRS.     EARL     HARWELL 
HOQAN 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (S.  1620)  for 
the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Harwell 
Hogan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1520 
Bb  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  any  money  in  the 
TnvxiTj  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Harwell  Hogan,  of  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas,  the  sum  of  $120.  m  full  satisfaction 
of  all  their  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  reimbiu-oement  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  privately  owned  automobile  of 
their  son.  the  late  Lowell  S.  Hogan,  specialist. 
United  State*  Army,  from  Bremen.  Germany. 
his  last  duty  staUon,  to  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas, 
the  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Harwell  Hogan 
having  transported  such  automobile  at  their 
own  expense  in  reliance  upon  the  erroneous 
advice  of  agents  of  the  United  States,  who 
mislnterpretjBd  United  States  Army  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  which  transportation  was 
authorized  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
llTered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding •  1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line*  8  and  7,  strike  "in  ezcea  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 


The  committee  amendment  wa^sagreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  th|rd 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

ARLEYL.BEEM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5007) 
for  the  relief  of  Arley  L.  Beem,  aviation 
electrician's  mate  chief,  US.  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H  Jl.  5007 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  afid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  t614.62  to  Arley  L.  Beem,  aviation 
electrician's  mate  chief,  United  States  Navy 
(service  number  6339195),  in  settlement  of 
his  claim  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement for  medical  expenses  incurred  by 
him  in  February  of  1964  on  behalf  of  his 
dep>endent  mother  as  a  restilt  of  adminis- 
trative error  on  the  part  of  naval  personnel. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  servicee 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
vlolaUng  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  tl.OOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  "In". 
Page  2,  line  1,  strike  "excess  of  10  per  cen- 
tum thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RONALD  WHELAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7141) 
for  the  relief  of  Ronald  Whelan. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
Fwwsed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  SADIE  Y.  SIMMONS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  1903) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sadie  Y.  Simmons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1903 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Sadie  Y.  Simmons,  of  Ogallah.  Kansas,  the 
sum  of  •1,236.66.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  clalnjs  of 
the  said  Mrs.  Sadie  T.  Simmons  against  the 
United  States  for  hospital  and  medical  costs 
Incurred  in  connection  with  the  last  illness 


of  her  husband,  Chester  T.  Sinunons,  as  a 
result  of  an  administrative  error  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  which  prevented  the 
hospitalization  of  the  said  Chester  T.  Sim- 
mons In  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Aot  In  excess  of  10  per  centiun  thereof  shall 
be  paid  cw  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  acoount  of  servlc«a 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
th*  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  gxillty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sua 
not  exceeding  ^1,000. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sadie  Y.  Simmons  and 
James  R.  Simmons." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  5,  after  "Mrs.  Sadie  Y.  Sim- 
mons", Insert  "and  James  R.  Simmons" 

Page  1,  line  8,  after  "Mrs.  Sadie  Y.  Sim- 
mons", Insert  "and  James  R.  Simmons". 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  "her  husband.". 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to.  / 

AMXMDICKNT    OFTXRED    BT    MB.    ASHMORX 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashmorx:  Page 
2,  line  4,  strike  the  word  "thereof". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many,  many 
months  ago  I  was  contacted  by  Mrs. 
Sadie  Y.  Simmons  of  Ogallah,  Kans., 
concerning  a  claim  against  the  Veterans' 
Administration  which  resulted  from  an 
administrative  error.  This  error  pre- 
vented the  ho^italization  of  her  late 
husband,  Chester  T.  Simmons,  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 

The  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
accompanying  H.R.  1903  clearly  sets 
forth  the  facts  and  includes  a  statement 
from  W.  J.  Driver,  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  indicating  the 
Veterans'  Administration  does  not  ob- 
ject to  favorable  consideration  of  H.R. 
1903.  which  I  Introduced  on  January  6, 
1965. 

Under  the  present  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion procedure,  there  is  no  legal  author- 
ity whereby  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion can  pay  the  amount  justly  due  Mrs. 
Simmons  and,  therefore,  she  will  be 
denied  relief  unless  this  bill  is  passed. 
I  am  satisfied  the  claim  made  by  Mrs. 
Simmons  is  fair,  accurate,  and  a  just  one 
and  am,  therefore,  confident  the  House 
will  pass  H.R.  1903. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sadie  Y. 
Simmons  and  James  R.  Simmons." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


February  16,  1961 


CHARLES  T.  DAVIS,  JR.,  SALLIE  M. 
DAVIS,  AND  NORA  D.  WHITE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10994) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  T.  Davis,  Jr., 
Sallle  M.  Davis,  and  Nora  D.  White. 
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There  being  no  objectjlpn,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 10994 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sendte  and  House  of 
Bepresenatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assermbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  an^  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Charles  T.  Davis,  Junior,  Sallle  M.  Davis,  and 
Nora  D.  White,  of  Eureka,  North  Carolina,  the 
sum  of  •15,200  In  full  settlement  of  their 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  damage 
to  real  property  owned  by  them  as  the  result 
of  an  air  crash  on  January  23,  1961,  of  a 
United  States  Air  Force  aircraft.  No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  recelfed  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contiract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any-  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  Bhall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  .id  any  sum  not 
exceeding  ^1,000. 

With  the  following  conjiolttee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  "fit  ,&00"  and  Insert 
"•14398". 

The  committee  amevidment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  tjo  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  AT  GRANITE 
CITY  DEFENSE  DEPOT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  11271) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
the  Granite  City  Defense  Depot,  Granite 
City.  m. 

There  being  no  objec^^n.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H.R.  11271 


I 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senkte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Ufiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  osseTr^bled,  That  each 
individual  named  in  section  3  of  this  Act  is 
relieved  of  lUbUity  to  pa^  to  the  United 
States  the  amouint  set  forth  opposite  his 
name,  which  amount  represents  an  errone- 
ous payment  of  compensation  received  by 
him  during  the  period  from  July  1964 
through  June  1965  as  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  at  the  Granite 
City  Defense  Depot,  in  GraQite  City,  Illinois, 
and  was  erroneously  paid  t<J)  him  due  to  ad- 
ministrative error. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of '  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  each  individual  named  in  section 
3  of  this  Act,  the  sum  certi4«d  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  titte  aggregate  of 
amounts  paid  by  such  individual  to  the 
United  States,  or  withheld  from  amounts 
due  him  from  the  United  States,  on  account 
of  the  liability  for  which  relief  is  granted 
by  the  first  section  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  individuals  rfeferred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  thU  Act,  and  the  amount  of 


the  liability  of  each  of  thi 

Name: 

Atkins,     Cleveland 

Bobo,  Ernest 

Boyd,  James  W 

Brandon,    Clifford 

Brower.  WlUlam  B 

Burr,  Richard  A 


eOL 


CXII- 
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are  as  follows: 

Amount  of 
overpayment 

•106.22 

157.14 

79.26 

406.37 

352.  73 

117.81 


Amount  Of 
Name:  overpayment 

Carter,  Robert  H •109.  79 

Chlopek,  John  J 169.23 

Clay.  George  F 335.  83 

Enoch,  Herbert  W 608.38 

Fernandez,     Manuel , 170.20 

Fitzmaurice,  Thomas  P 458.45 

Garrett,     John 470. 43 

Hickman,  Joe  E 87.  52 

JackBon,     Troy 64.  30 

Jowers,  Clarence  E 191.90 

Kindell.  Glen  H 60.  87 

King,  Jesse  L 222.07 

Meagher,  James  H 215. 39 

Miller,   Lewis   L 169.17 

Sharpe,  Vedral 138.78 

Smith,  George  E 86.44 

Still,  Franklin  P 309.  68 

Swlndal.  Raymond  D 80.73 

Thomas.     Eddie 161.46 

Upp.  John  E 641.94 

WUllams,  Victor  D 407.46 

Yarber,  Owen  L 72.64 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  8,  after  "Act.",  Insert: 

"No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accovmt 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  •1,000." 

Page  2,  following  line  11,  strike^ 

"Brandon,  Clifford 406. 37" 

and  insert — 

"Brandon,  Clifford 221.90" 

The  ccsiunittee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thiiti  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DAVID  B.  GLIDDEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  5552) 
for  the  relief  of  David  B.  Glldden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6552 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  David 
B.  Glldden,  a  former  member  of  the  United 
States  Army  (service  number  RA11393462), 
is  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  •750,  the  amount  of 
an  overpayment  to  him  of  Army  proficiency 
pay  In  the  period  beginning  October  1,  1963, 
and  ending  July  31,  1964,  because  of  an  ad- 
ministrative error.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shEdl  be  given  for  any  amount  for  which 
llabUity  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  said  David  B.  Glldden,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him,  In  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.     Any  person  violat- 


ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  tmd  upon  oonTlctlon 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing •1.000. 

With  the  f  oUowlng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  8,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof'. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

DEAN  P.  BARTELT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.JL  6663) 
for  the  relief  of  Dean  P.  Bartelt. 

There  being  no  objection}  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.   6663 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Dean 
P.  Bartelt,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  liabUlty  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  •102.36,  representing  an  over- 
payment of  travel  allowance  paid  to  him  by 
the  United  States  Army  through  adminis- 
trative error.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs-. 
ing  c^cer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall 
be  given  for  amounts  for  which  llabUity  is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ik 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Dean  P.  Bartelt  an  amovmt  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him, 
or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him. 
In  complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  the 
liability  to  the  United  States  specified  In  the 
first  section. 

Sbc.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lavrful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upton  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
•1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RONALD  POIRIER,  A  MINOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8865) 
for  the  relief  of  Ronald  Poirier.  a  minor. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 


CHARLES  A.  TURNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8937) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  A.  Turner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  Jl.  8937 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
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at  tb«  TrMwury  U  autboiiaed  and  directed  to 
p«y,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treaaury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Cbarlea  A.  Turner, 
the  sum  of  t2.S37.68  In  full  settlement  of  all 
his  claims  against  the  United  States  Incurred 
as  the  result  of  his  being  required  to  remain 
outside  the  United  States  after  completion  of 
service  with  the  United  States  Oovemment, 
and  In  excess  of  that  time  period  during 
which  be  would  have  received  settlement  of 
such  claim,  because  of  the  debilitating  and 
terminal  illness  of  his  wife  which  resulted  in 
her  death  outside  of  tbe  United  States. 

Sxc.  a.  No  part  of  the  amount  approivl- 
ated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  tht  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  s\im  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  "$3,637.88"  and  insert 
■•$2,561.18". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohilan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frxxn 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
measure— H.R.  8937,  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  A.  Turner — is  a  classic  example 
of  whe^  private  legislation  is  not  on^ 
the  sole  recourse  available  to  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  but  where  it  is  a  completely 
warranted  action  as  well. 

Mr.  Turner  resigned  his  civilian  post 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  on  December  24 
1960.  Prior  to  his  separation,  Mr. 
Turner  requested,  on  the  basis  of  earned 
entitlement,  that  he  be  authorized  de- 
layed return  travel  and  transportation 
to  the  United  States  because  his  wife  was 
seriously  ill  and  unable  to  travel. 

Mr.  Turner's  wife  died  2  years  and 
3  days  after  his  date  of  resignation  and 
very  shortly  thereafter  he  applied  for 
return  travel.  He  was  Informed,  how- 
ever, that  a  2-year  time  limitation  on 
reimbursable  travel  is  prescribed  and 
that  neilher  the  Air  Force  nor  the  Comp- 
troller General  had  the  authority  to 
waive  this  limitation. 

Mr.  Turner  subsequently  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  himself  and  his  house- 
hold goods  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
only  after  he  had  exhausted  every  pos- 
sible administrative  recourse  that  I  in- 
troduced private  legislation  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Ctanptroller  General's  Office  have 
now  reviewed  this  legislation.  Both  have 
recommended  the  isassage  of  this  legis- 
lation, as  reported  by  the  C(»nmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


I  think  it  is  well  to  note  the  reasons 
for  their  approval.  The  Air  Force,  in  its 
report  states  : 

The  physical  condition  of  BCr.  Turner's  wife, 
which  prohibited  travel  during  the  period 
of  travel  entitlement,  and  Mr.  Turner's  ac- 
tion to  apply  for  return  travel  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  his  wife's  death,  con- 
stitute extenuating  circumstances.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  favors  H.B.  8837. 

And  the  Comptroller  General's  Office 
has  stated: 

Ordinarily,  we  do  not  favor  relief  legisla- 
tion which  Is  preferential  In  nature  such 
as  here.  However.  In  view  of  the  unusual 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Turner's  case,  we  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
8937,  provided  that  the  bUl  be  amended  to 
authorize  reimbursement  to  Mr.  Turner  In 
an  amount  no  greater  than  the  total  ex- 
penses—which our  computation  shows  to  be 
$a,eS1.18 — which  would  have  been  allowable 
for  travel  as  an  employee  under  the  applica- 
ble provisions  of  law  assuming  the  nonavail- 
ability of  American  ships  for  the  travel  and 
transportation  In  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  as 
amended  by  the  conmilftee,  meets  this 
test.  It  takes  into  account  those  per- 
sonal and  human  factors  that  cannot  be 
foreseen.  It  is  fair,  equitable  and  rea- 
sonable and  I  believe  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  compassion  If  the 
House  were  to  approve  it  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


MANDATORY  REPORTINO  BY  PHY- 
SICIANS   AND    mSTITDTIONS    OF 
PHYSICAL   ABUSE   OP    CHILDREN 
Mr.  McMillan.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  10304)  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  by 
physicians  and  Institutions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia   of  certain   physical 
abuse  of  children,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Multer,  Abernithy.  Smith  of 
Virginia,  Springer,  and  Nelsen. 


MANDATORY  REPORTING  BY  PHY- 
SICIANS AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
INJURIES  CAUSED  BY  FIREARMS 
OR  OTHER  DANGEROUS  WEAP- 
ONS 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  Uble  the  bUl  (HJl.  9985)  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  by 
physicians  and  hospitals  or  similar  In- 
stitutions In  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
injuries  caused  by  firearms  or  other  dan- 
gerous weapons,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  South 


Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Abernithy,  Multer,  and 
Harsha. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  TRUSTEES  IN 
DEEDS  OF  TRUST 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  647)  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  to  per- 
mit the  appointment  of  new  trustees  in 
deeds  of  trust  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  agreement  of  the  parties,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Multer,  Abernethy,  Smith  of 
Virginia,  Spbincer.  and  Nklsxn. 
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PREMARITAL  EXAMINA'HONS  IN 
THE   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  3314)  to 
require  premarital  examinations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Whiteneh.  Williams,  Horton,  and 
Roubebush. 


COMMITTEE    ON   THE   JUDICIARY. 
SUBCOMMTITEE  NO.  4 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  be  permitted  to  sit  this 
afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  AISERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  Members  of  the  House  that, 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  bill  S.  1666  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  Federal 
circuit  and  district  judges  will  not  be 
called  up  tomorrow,  as  prevloudy  an- 
nounced, but  will  be  called  up  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentieman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  state  whether  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  bring  the  bill  up  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    It  probably  will  be. 


WIND  RIVER  IRRIGA'pION  PROJECT, 
WYOMING 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  733, 
and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  iteolutlon  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  7|S 
Resolved.  That  upon  thf  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
tbe  House  resolve  Itself  intio  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  343)  to  cancel  any  unpaid 
reimbursable  construction  costs  of  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Irrigation  project,  Wyoming, 
chargeable  against  certain  aon-lndlan  lands. 
After  general  debate,  whioh  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  Joint  resolutlDC  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  h0ur.  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  Uie  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AflJalrs,  the  Joint  res- 
olution shall  be  read  for  unendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  commlttjae  shall  rise  and 
report  the  Joint  resolution  to  the  House  with 
luch  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  ejccept  one  motion 
to  recommit.  After  the  pMsage  of  H.J.  Res. 
343.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  shall  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  9),  and  It  shaU  then  pe  In  order  In  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  said  Sejaate  joint  resolu- 
tion and  Insert  In  lieu  thetoof  the  provisions 
contained  In  H  J.  Res.  343  las  passed.  " 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume,  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  QUILLEN]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  733 
provides  for  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  343,  a  Joint  resolution  to  can- 
cel any  unpaid  reimbursable  construction 
costs  of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation 
project,  Wyoming,  chargeable  against 
certain  non-Indian  lands.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate.  After  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  343,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  discharge  Intefior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  from,  further  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9, 
strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  the  House-passed  language. 

The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 343  is  to  cancel  unpaid  construction 
charges  now  outstanding  against  certain 
non-Indian  landowners  on  the  project, 
and  thereby  to  compromise  a  longstand- 
ing dispute  between  them  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  Is  now  and  has  been  for  mimy 
mrs  a  dispute  betv;een  the  Federal 
Government  and  certain  non-Indian 
landowners  served  by  the  Wind  River 
project  over  the  appllcahillty  to  them 
°*  earlier  enactments  of  the  Congress 
Which,  on  their  face,  impose  an  obligation 
K>  pay  charges  arising  out  of  construc- 
tion of  Indian  Irrigation  projects  and 
make  these  charges  a  lien  on  the  land  if 


they  are  not  paid.  The  lands  Involved 
all  passed  out  of  Indian  ownership  prior 
to  March  7,  1928,  the  date  of  the  act 
imposing  or  purporting  to  Impose  this 
lien.  It  is  the  position  of  the  disputfuits 
that  they  or  their  predecessor  in  Interest 
bought  their  land  free  of  any  such 
charges,  have  never  agreed  to  their  im- 
position, and  are  not  and  will  not  be 
subject  to  them.  Enactment  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  343  is  needed  to  help 
solve  this  dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  733. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  considering  House 
Resolution  733,  which  would  grant  a  1- 
hour  open  rule  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 343 — a  measu  ?  to  cancel  any  unpaid 
reimbursable  construction  costs  of  the 
Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  chargeable  against  certain 
n'on- Indian  lands,  thereby  to  compromise 
a  longstanding  dispute  between  the  land- 
owners and  the  Government. 

House  Joint  Resolution  343  provides 
that  all  project  construction  charges  will 
be  distributed  among  all  lands  served; 
that  previously  accrued  charges  to  these 
landowners  will  be  canceled  if  their  tiUe 
patents  do  not  show  such  an  encum- 
brance, and  said  landowners  agree  to  pay 
future  assessed  charges  as  must  all  other 
served  landowners,  which  charges  will  be 
a  lien  on  the  land  if  unpaid;  and  lands 
which  have  such  an  encumbrance  on 
them  must  pay  the  swjcrued  charges. 

The  canceled  charges  total  about 
$765,000.  There  will  be  no  Federal 
expenditure. 

There  is  no  minority  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  objection  that 
a  rule  be  granted.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time,  and  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

'  Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  intrigued  by  the 
language  in  the  report  that  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  a  moment  ago: 

No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  Is  Involved 
In  this  legislation  but  the  canceled  charges 
will  probably  total  aJaout  (766.000. 

Is  this  not  playing  around  with  seman- 
tics to  some  extent? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  it  w&s  pointed  out 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  these 
moneys  made  up  a  certain  obligation  that 
wsis  made  many  years  ago  and  actually 
the  Government  has  been  unable  to  col- 
lect. This  would  be  just  one  way  to  even 
up  the  books,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
the  legislation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  If 
there  has  been  an  expenditure,  to  cancel 
the  charges  would  mean  that  the  Federal 
Treasury  would  be  out  $765,000;  would  It 
not? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  it  was  possible,  or 
even  probable,  that  the  money  would  be 
paid,  my  friend  from  Iowa  is  correct. 
But  there  is  a  big  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  money  will  ever  be  paid  inas- 
much as  only  $1,320  has  been  paid  to 
date.  So  we  did  not  intend  to  mislead 
the  members  of  the  committee  but  I  do 
believe  that  under  the  circumstances  we 
have  stated  the  situation  as  it  exists. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
legislation,  as  I  said,  but  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  that  there  is  a  situation 
where  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
out  of  pocket  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  when  he  says  that  this  Is.  a  book- 
keeping transaction  that  shows  a  cancel- 
lation of  this  amount  and  a  debit  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentldijan. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION 
OP  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY 
A  JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE 
OTOE  AND  MISSOURIA  TRIBE  OF 
INDIANS 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  732) ,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  733 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of-  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi. 
10674)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Mlssourla  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  blU  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  tbe  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  Jthe  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  tbe  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  tbe  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOTJiTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  QtnLLEN],  and,  pending  that, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  committee,  In  the  resolution,  made 
clear  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
would  merely  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  fimds  already  appropriated  to  satisfy 
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an  award  made  by  the  Indian  Claima 
Commission.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to 
either  the  resolution  or  the  bill.  There- 
fore I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consimie. 
and  ask  luianlmous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  considering  House 
Resolution  732,  which  would  grant  a  1- 
hour  open  rule  for  H.R.  10674.  waiving 
points  of  order — a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Otoe  and 
Missouri  Tribe  of  Indiana,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  a  Judgment  to  the  tribe 
of  $1,750,000  made  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  The  Judgment  was  made  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  tribe  was 
Inadequately  paid  for  lands  in  Iowa  and 
Missouri  which  it  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  treaties  in  1836  and  1854. 

Funds  to  satisfy  the  judgment  were 
appropriated  in  June  1964,  and  are  on 
deposit  at  the  Treasury,  earning  4  per- 
cent interest.  The  appropriation  Is  sub- 
ject to  attorneys'  fees  of  about  $166,000 
and  an  additional  $150,000  pending  a  de- 
cision on  a  conflicting  claim  of  the  Yank- 
ton Sioux  Tribe  to  part  of  the  same  lands. 

No  Federal  funds  are  authorized  by  the 
bill.    There  are  no  minority  ^lews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  objection  that 
a  rule  be  granted.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time,  and  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CAPE  LOOKOUT  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE,  K.C. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  731,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxa.  731 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  slmll  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Rouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
1784)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  In  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  ♦o  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  without  the  Intervention  of 
any  point  of  order  the  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  now  printed  In  the  bill.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
r.sj  and  report  the  blU  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and    the   previous   question   shall    be   con- 


sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R.  1784. 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs shall  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  351),  and  It 
shall  then  be  In  order  In  the  House  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  1784  as 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  QuiLLiN],  and,  pending  that.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  731 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  1784, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  provides 
an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of  order, 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate.  After 
passage  of  H.R.  1784,  it  shall  be  In  order 
to  take  S.  251,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  House- 
I>assed  language. 

HJi.  1784  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  dona- 
tion of  between  17,600  and  18,300  acres 
of  land  and  marshland  from  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  to  supplement  the  do- 
nated area  with  between  1,700  and  2,400 
acres  to  be  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
and  to  establish  on  these  20,000  acres 
and  the  water  areas  immediately  sur- 
roimding  them  a  new  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  to  be  known  as  the 
Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore. 

Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  will 
be  an  addition  to  the  series  of  national 
seashores  that  have  already  been  estab- 
lished or  authorized  to  be  established 
along  the  Atlantic  coast — Cape  Cod,  Fire 
Island,  Assateague,  Cape  Hatteras — and 
will  make  and  keep  available  for  genera- 
tions to  come  an  area  which  has  prime 
public  outdoor  recreational  potentials. 
It  is  located  off  the  North  Carolina  coast 
between  Ocracoke  Inlet  on  the  north  and 
Beaufcrt  Inlet  on  the  south,  a  distance 
of  about  58  miles,  with  a  width  varying 
between  one-quarter  and  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.  The  most  outstanding  na- 
tural feature  of  the  area  is  what  has  been 
described  as  Its  "wild,  unspoiled 
beaches." 

H.R.  1784,  as  amended,  limits  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  land  acquisition  and  development  to 
$3,200,000.  This  includes  an  amount 
sufficient  to  finance  both  land  acquisi- 
tion and  the  developments  planned  for 
the  first  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  731. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  speak  out  of  order, 
and  that  my  remarks  be  placed  in  the 
Record  after  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
considering  H.  Res.  731,  which  would 
grant  a  1  hour  open  rule  of  general  de- 
bate for  H.R.  1784,  waiving  points  of 
order — a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cape  Lookout  National 


Seashore  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establiah 
a  national  seashore  of  some  20,000  acres 
of  land  and  marshland  In  North  Caro- 
lina. Under  this  measure,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  accept  a 
donation  of  approximately  1§,000  acres, 
and  to  supplement  it  with  some  1,700  to 
2.400  acres  acquired  by  the  Qovemment 
to  form  the  park. 

The  plan  is  to  retain  the  wild,  un- 
spoiled beaches  of  the  area.  Most  of  the 
recreational  activities  Intended,  swim- 
ming, fishing,  hunting,  and  camping,  will 
require  little  development.  The  Nation- 
al Park  Service  intends  to  build  a  park 
headquarters,  roads,  parking  areas, 
camping  and  picnic  areas,  a  marinai 
and  a  visitors  center. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  do  some 
shore  protection  and  erosion  control 
work,  which,  however,  as  stated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will  not  cur- 
tall  the  development  of  the  park.  The 
Secretary  noted  in  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee: 

Most  of  there  developments  •  •  •  could 
be  prudently  undertaken  without  awaiting 
execution  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  program. 

H.R.  1784  limits  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  land  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  the  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashore  to  $3  million. 
This  amoimt  includes  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  finance  both  land  acquisition 
and  the  developments  planned  for  the 
first  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  a  rule 
be  granted.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time,  and  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  peo- 
ple have  questioned  this  rule  because  it 
waives  points  of  order.  If  any  of  my  col- 
leagues are  interested,  I  would  ask  them 
to  turn  to  page  4  of  the  bill,  where  you 
will  find  the  reason  for  the  waiving  points 
of  order  which  was  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  given  the  author- 
ity to  exchange  Federal  land  for  non- 
Federal  land  for  as  near  equal  value  as 
possible. 

And  if  he  cannot  effectuate  an  ex- 
change of  property  of  approximately 
equal  fair  market  value,  the  Secretary 
may  accei>t  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the 
grantor  in  such  an  exchange  in  order  to 
equalize  the  value  of  the  property.  That 
is  the  reason  for  the  waiving  of  the  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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ATTACK   ON   MISSISSIPPI   IS   COM- 
MUNIST-INSPIRED 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Mississippi  are  no  different  from 
the  people  of  other  States  of  the  Union; 
but  like  the  people  of  all  other  States 
they  are  subject  to  the  frailties  of  human 


nature.  Some  are  good;  aome  are  bad; 
and  some  are  indifferent.  But  like  all 
others  they  are  mostly  good  people.  I 
am  proud  to  be  one  of  them, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  in  my  34th  year 
as  a  Member  of  this  House.  During  the 
time  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  this  honorable  body,  I  have 
tried  to  conduct  myself  in  a  manner  that 
would  merit  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  membership.  Whil0  It  is  true  that 
I  have  opposed,  with  what  ability  I  may 
have,  many  of  the  ultraliberal  programs 
proposed  by  this  and  preceding  adminis- 
trations, I  entertain  the  hope  that  those 
who  differed  with  me  credited  me  with 
doing  so  upon  what  I  conceived  to  be  con- 
stitutional grounds  and  devotion  to  this 
Republic.  But  I  realize  that  as  a  result 
of  the  propaganda  attacking  my  section 
of  the  country  and  particularly  my  State 
of  Mississippi  over  the  past  several  years, 
anything  that  I  may  say  here  today  will 
be  suspect.  On  the  othier  hand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  as  a  Mississippian  and 
atx)ve  aU  as  an  American,  devoted  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  ideal$  and  institu- 
tions of  our  great  commo^ountry,  re- 
main silent.  There  are  sctlii^  things  go- 
ing on  that  are  not  only  injurious  to  my 
State  of  Mississippi,  but  that  might  well 
prove  fatal  to  America  itself,  and  they 
should  be  candidly  and  honestly  exposed. 

Therefore,  I  now  propose  to  show  by 
sequence  and  documentary  evidence  that 
the  abortive  effort  by  the  miscalled 
Democratic  Freedom  Party  to  deny  Mis- 
sissippi, one  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union, 
representation  in  this  House,  the  current 
attack  now  being  waged  on  this  fioor  on 
my  great  Stfite  by  a  few  Members,  and 
the  attempt  to  sabotage  our  war  efforts 
in  Vietnam,  are  all  parfof  a  Communist- 
inspired  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  thd  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  a  determined,  well- 
organized,  and  well-financed  effort  was 
made  to  deny  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  representation  in  the  UJ3. 
House  of  Representatives,  As  is.  usual 
in  such  Communist  movement^,  the 
Communists  as  such  manipulated  in  the 
background  using  leftwtag  organiza- 
tions end  misguided  and  sometimes  naive 
individuals  to  front  for  them.  The 
movement  was  carried  on  under  the 
false  of  civil  rights.  Specifically,  the 
charge  was  that  discrimination  was  prac- 
ticed against  potential  Negro  voters.  Al- 
though none  of  the  protestants  partici- 
pated in  the  general  election,  there  was  a 
straw  vote  taken  in  a  mock  election, 
without  any  authorized  legal  sanction, 
in  various  Negro  churches  throughout 
the  State.  Every  Member  of  the  House 
was  propagandized  by  these  leftwing  or- 
ganizations as  well  as  by  many  mis- 
guided churchmen  and  other  citizens  un- 
fler  the  popular  slogan  of  civil  rights. 
The  Ccmmlttee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, charged  with  the  investigation  of 
elections  of  House  Members,  after  hear- 
ing the  facts  Involved,  i«-omptly  dis- 
missed the  so-called  contest  and  reported 
its  findings  to  the  House.  In  turn,  the 
House  upheld  the  committee's  action 
and  finally  seated  Mississippi's  five  duly 
elected  Members. 

Thwarted  in  this  effort  to  subvert  rep- 
resentative government,  tbese  subversive 


leaders  showed  their  true  objective  on  a 
large  scale,  the  "divide  and  conquer" 
technique.  These  same  leftwing  orga- 
nizations have  now  embarked  upon  a 
more  ambitious  undertaking — to  dis- 
credit the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  thereby  undermining  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  and  jeopardizing  the 
lives  of  our  fighting  mcQ  in  Vietnam. 

It  can  be  verified  now  conclusively  that 
the  leftwing  organizations  and  motley 
individuals  who  are  engaged  in  the  de- 
plorable if  hot  treasonable  acts  of  en- 
couraging draft  dodging  and  disunity  in 
this  hour  of  crisis  are,  by  and  large,  the 
same  as  those  who  have  fostered  civil 
disobedience  in  connection  with  so-called 
civil  rights  causes. 

The  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party,  which  attempted  to  deprive  the 
wiiite  and  colored  people  of  my  State  of 
all  representation  in  the  Congress,  is  one 
example  of  a  group  which  is  playing  a 
leading  role  in  the  "draft  dodging"  con- 
spiracy. Lawrence  Guyot,  chsdrman  of 
the  party,  actually  admits  that  draft 
dodging  techniques  have  been  taught  in 
some  "freedom  schools"  which  the  group 
operates  in  the  State.  A  freedom  school 
instructor,  Ranier  Selig,  of  Chicago,  dis- 
closed that  while  teaching  at  McComb. 
Miss.,  he  instructed  about  50  students  in 
"the  evils  of  the  bomb  and  what  we  can 
do  to  stop  this  war  in  Vietnam."  "I  ex- 
plained," he  continued,  "how  they  drop 
the  bombs  on  colored  people  instead  of 
white." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  revolu- 
tionary doctrine  would  be  taught  at  the 
freedom  schools  in  Mississippi  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  their  founder  was 
Staughton  Lynd,  a  Yale  professor  who 
illegally  visited  Hanoi  last  month  to 
"negotiate"  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Lynd 
was  one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the 
anti- Vietnam  war  march  on  Washington 
last  April  and  later  wrote  that  "nothing 
could  have  stopped  that  crowd  from  tak- 
ing possession  of  its  government.  Per- 
haps next  time  we  should  keep  going." 
Lynd  was  accompanied  to  Hanoi  by 
Thomas  Hayden,  a  founder  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  who  was  also 
active  in  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
Mississippi.  This  is  the  same  Lynd,  who 
is  almost  daily  appearing  on  TV  and  in 
the  press  attempting  to  bring  about  dis- 
unity in  our  war  efforts.  He  is  also  the 
same  Lynd  whose  passport  has  Just  been 
belatedly  revoked  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  his  return  from  London  on  an- 
other trip  of  sabotage. 

The  relationship  between  the  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party,  the 
peacenik  demonstrations  and  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  Is  conclusively  con- 
firmed in  an  article  written  by  Anne 
Braden,  an  identified  Communist.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  September  13, 
1965,  issue  of  Peace  and  Freedom  News, 
which  is  a  publication  of  the  National 
Coordinating  Committee  To  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam.  Her  husband,  Carl  Braden, 
also  a  hard-core  Communist,  was  a 
guiding  light  in  the  formation  of  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party. 
She  wrote: 

In  a  real  sense,  this  movement  <antl- 
Vletnam  policy)  is  a  child  of  the  southern 
civil  rights  movement.    Many  who  are  most 


active  worked  first  In  Mississippi.  Their 
songs  are  freedom  songs — with  new  words. 
This  reSects  a  concept  that  U  capturing 
the  imagination  of  many  young  people — 
"parallel  Institution"  that  people  set  up 
when  society's  existing  institutions  do  not 
meet  their  needs.  The  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  first  gave  them  the  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
Mrs.  Braden's  "parallel  institutions"  are 
such  as  the  National  Liberation  Front — 
Vietcong — In  Vietnam,  the  FLN  in  Al- 
geria, and  Castroites  in  Cuba.  Using  this 
Communist  technique  in  Mississippi,  the 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  set  up  par- 
allel schools — the  so-called  freedom 
schools — a  parallel  union — the  Freedwn 
Union  which  attempted  to  strike  against 
plantation  owners  in  the  Mississippi  Del- 
ta— a  parallel  delegation  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  Atlantic  City, 
and  a  parallel  delegation  to  Congress 
which  it  attempted  to  have  recognized 
as  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Mississippi.  ^ 

It  was  this  same  group,  now  calling 
itself  the  Poor  People's  Conference,  that 
recently  invaded  the  deactivated  Green- 
ville, Miss.,  Air  Force  Base,  sounding  once 
again  Mrs.  Braden's  theme  of  "parallel 
institution."  One  of  the  leaders  of  these 
trespassers  was  quoted  in  a  news  story 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  February  6, 
1966,  as  follows: 

The  Government  hasn't  done  anything  for 
MB  so  why  should  we  recognize  it? 

Seceding  from  the  Union,  PPO  proposes  to 
ask  for  recognition  for  its  government  from 
foreign  nations,  Including  several  in  Africa. 
It  seeks  no  geographic  boundaries  but  in- 
stead a  government  of  Individuals. 

We  might  have  5  acres  here,  a  few  more 
acres  in  another  place,  and  an  acre  some- 
where else — anywhere  people  who  wanted  to 
Join  the  government  happened  to  be. 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editor  Hoddlng 
Carter,  a  Mlsslssippian  noted  for  his  lib- 
eral views,  called  the  invasion  of  the  base 
"a  shocking  and  shameful  performance." 

John  R.  Lewis,  national  chairman  of 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  which  played  a  key  role  in 
the  formation  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party,  recently  revealed 
SNCC  Involvement  in  the  campaign  to 
encourage  draft  dodging.  Lewis,  who  is 
encouraging  civil  rights  workers  to  avoid 
military  service,  admitted  that  SNCC  of- 
ficial policy  was  that,  "Vietnamese  are 
murdered  because  the  United  States  Is 
pm-sulng  an  aggressive  policy  in  violation 
of  international  law." 

It  was  Julian  Bond's  endorsement  of 
this  SNCC  policy  that  led  to  his  being 
barred  from  taking  the  oath  of  office  as  a 
member  of  the  Georgia  Legislature.  In- 
/Ciden  tally,  it  is  Ironic  that  the  very -people 
who  support  his  claim  to  a  seat  in  that 
body  were  attempting  last  year  on  the 
flimsiest  of  excuses  to  bar  the  duly  elected 
Representatives  of  Mississippi  frwn 
taking  their  seats  in  the  Congress. 

The  fact  that  the  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  and  some  other  so-called  civil 
rights  groups  are  now  aiding  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  to  enslave  the  world 
by  attempts  to  discredit  our  national 
policy  is  no  mere  coincidence.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  backgrounds  of  the  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  attorneys  who  sought 
to  unseat  the  Mississippi  congressional 
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delegation  should  establish,  for  even  the 
most  skeptical,  the  alarming  relationship 
between  the  movements. 

The  brief  filed  by  the  contestants  lists 
the  following  as  attorneys  for  contest- 
ants :  Arthur  Kinoy,  William  M.  Kunstler. 
Benjamin  E.  Smith,  Morton  Stavls,  and 
Wmiam  L.  Hlggs. 

The  public  records  reveal  the  following 
concerning  each : 

Arthur  Klnoy,  New  York  City:  Mem- 
ber of  National  Lawyers  Oulld,  rice  presi- 
dent In  1954:  member  of  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  American  Student  Union 
which  has  been  cited  as  Communlst'by 
five  Investigating  committees:  attorney 
for  Communist-controlled  United  Elec- 
trical, Radio  ti  Machine  Workers  Union; 
attorney  for  Ethel  and  Julius  Rosenberg, 
executed  spies;  attorney  for  Steve  Nelson, 
the  International  Commimlst  leader; 
member  of  law  firm  which  received  pay- 
ments from  various  Communist  groups 
Including  the  Committee  for  Justice  for 
Morton  Sobell,  and  the  Labor  Youth 
League — Conoressional  Record,  volume 
111,  part  2,  page  1950. 

William  M.  Kunstler.  New  York  City: 
Featured  speaker  at  rally  sponsored  by 
the  Communist-front  group;  Citizens 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Liberties; 
has  appeared  on  platform  with  Identified 
Communists  Carl  Braden,  Prank  Wil- 
kinson, and  Henry  Winston;  counsel 
for  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund — CoNCRKssiONAL  RicoRD.  volume 
111,  part  2,  page  1950. 

Benjamin  E.  Smith,  New  Orleans: 
Member  of  National  Lawyers  Oulld;  as- 
sociate of  Communist  organizer  Hunter 
Pitts  Odell;  In  1964,  registered  agent  for 
Castro's  Republic  of  Cuba — Congrxs- 
siONAL  Rxcou),  volume  111,  part  2,  page 
1951. 

Morton  Stavls,  Newark,  N.J.:  Bom 
Moses  Isaac  Stavlsky;  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  during  1945  and  1946;  member  of 
Union  County,  N.J.,  Communist  Party 
unit  In  1950;  active  In  numerous  Com- 
munist groups  and  causes — Congkxs- 
8IOKAL  RxcoRo,  Toliune  111,  part  2,  page 
1945. 

William  L.  Hlggs,  Washington,  D.C: 
Disbarred  lawyer  following  conviction  on 
a  morals  charges.  Not  a  member  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar  Association;  legal 
adviser  to  SNCC. 

The  brief  further  lists  as  "of  counsel," 
In  addition  to  the  above,  Bruce  C.  Walt- 
zer  and  Daniel  Crystal,  and  the  public 
records  reveal  the  following  concerning 
them: 

Bruce  C.  Waltzer,  New  Orleans:  Part- 
ner of  Benjamin  E.  Smith;  member  of 
National  Lawyers  Oulld;  registered  In 
1964  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  as  an  agent  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba — CtnrcsxssioNAi  Rxcord,  volume 
HI,  part  2.  page  1951. 

Daniel  Crystal :  Identified  as  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Political  Association, 
the  name  for  the  Communist  Party  from 
May  1944,  until  July  1945,  In  Washington, 
DC. 

So  of  the  seven  lawyers  listed  in  the 
brief  of  the  contestants  as  attorneys  for 
contestants  and  of  counsel,  two  have 
been  identified  as  Communists,  two  were 
registered  as  agents  of  Castro's  Cuba, 


two  have  long  histories  of  active  support 
of  Communist  causes  and  m  attorneys 
for  Communist  fronts,  for  individual 
Communists,  and  for  cdhvlcted  spies,  and 
the  seventh  was  disbarred  following  con- 
viction on  a  morals  charge. 

The  brief  of  the  contestants  further 
lists  152  additional  lawyers  as  attorneys 
of  counsel  on  the  taking  of  depositions. 

Of  these.  12  have  been  Identified  as 
Communists:  William  T.  Belcher,  Oak- 
land, Calif.;  Benjamin  Dreyfus,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  David  M.  Freedman, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Samuel  Oruber.  Stan- 
ford, Conn.;  Harry  Levltan,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  David  Lubell,  New  York.  N.Y.;  Jona- 
than Lubell,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Ben  Mar- 
golls,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Hugh  B.  Miller, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Isadore  Needle- 
man,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Frank  S.  Pestana, 
Hollywood,  Calif.;  David  Scrlbner,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Three  others  of  these  attorneys  took 
the  fifth  amendment  when  asked  about 
their  membership  in  the  Commimlst 
Party. 

Five  others  have  defended  various 
Communist  leaders,  in  addition  to  be- 
longing to  numerous  Commimlst  fronts. 

One  of  them  has  engaged  in  pro-Castro 
propaganda  through  travel  to  Cuba,  rais- 
ing money  for  medicine,  et  cetera. 

One  registered  as  an  agent  of  Castro's 
Cuba. 

In  summary,  of  the  159  lawyers  listed 
in  the  brief  of  the  contestants,  14  are 
identified  Communists.  A  total  of  63, 
or  over  one-third,  have  some  kind  of 
Communist  or  Communist  front  record. 

What  is  alarming  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  despite  these  undeniable  facts, 
some  Members  of  this  body  have  been 
misled  into  supporting  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  and  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. The  poison  of  communism,  of  black 
nationalism,  of  racism,  has  been  labeled 
"civil  rights,"  and  some  well-intentioned 
Members  of  this  House  have  looked  no 
further  than  the  label. 

The  leaders  of  the  Negro  community 
in  my  State  have  not  been  so  misled. 
The  State  conference  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  recently  issued  a  statement 
saying  the  group  "Is  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  position  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  Freedom  Democratic  Party"  In  re- 
gards to  Vietnam.    The  NAACP  said: 

In  time*  of  peril  It  la  the  duty  of  every 
American  to  give  unstinted  support  to  the 
fight  for  freedom  abroad.  We  strongly  urge 
all  cltlsens,  Negroes  and  whites,  to  support 
our  cotmtry  In  this  major  crisis. 

Last  week  still  another  attack  upon 
my  State  was  mounted  by  a  handful  of 
Members  here  In  the  House  and  exten- 
sively covered  by  the  press.  Again,  some 
Members  of  this  House,  well-intentioned 
no  doubt  but.  in  my  opinion,  uninformed 
and  misguided,  participated  In  accusing 
the  State  of  Mississippi  of  waging  "a 
carefully  calculated  conspiracy"  against 
some  of  its  citizens,  a  rather  serious 
charge  to  level  against  any  State. 

This  accusation  was  ironic  for  several 
reasons : 

First,  the  delay  in  launching  an  ex- 
panded Operation  Help  to  provide  free 
food   to  low   Income  persons  was  due 


largely  to  obstructionism  of  kthe  _ 

slppl  Freedom  Democratic  Party,  its  af. 
filiates,  and  its  sponsors  In  insisting  that 
they  control  the  distribution  of  these 
foods.  This  group  Is  not  Interested  in 
progress  but  only  In  what  Is  exploitable. 

Second,  the  rate  of  unemployment  In 
Mississippi  Is  much  below  the  national 
unemployment  figure.  In  yDecember, 
1965.  unemployment  In  Mlsd^islppl  stood 
at  3.4  percent  as  against  th^ latest  na- 
tional  figure  of  4  percent  in  January. 
The  national  rate  was  higher  In  Decem- 
ber. 

Three,  the  same  well-intentioned  but 
misinformed  Members  of  the  House  who 
blamed  Mississippi  for  the  plight  of  farm 
workers  displaced  by  mechanizatloa 
voted  last  year  for  a  farm  bill  further  re- 
ducing the  planting  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  Mississippi  have 
learned  to  our  sorrow  not  to  dismiss  as 
simply  ludicrous  the  weird  antics  and 
wild  rantings  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  and  its  sponsors — not 
so  long  as  they  can  wrap  themselves  in 
the  cloak  of  civil  rights  and  fool  even 
Members  of  Congress  Into  accepting 
them  as  knights  in  shining  armor  em- 
barked on  a  holy  crusade. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  American 
citizen  who  is  gravely  concerned  lest  the 
security  of  this  Nation  be  placed  In 
jeopardy.  I  say  to  you.  It  Is  time  to  recog- 
nize the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party,  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Commltteerand  Its  other  af- 
filiates for  what  they  are — a  group  <rf 
weird  and  dangerous  extremists  of  the 
Left  bent  on  dissension,  revolution,  and 
national  disaster. 
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WIND  RTVER  IRRIGA'nON  PROJECT, 
WYOMINO 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  343)  to  can- 
cel any  unpaid  reimbursable  constructioru 
costs  of  the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Wyoming,  chargeable  against 
certain  non-Indian  lands. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nt  TBI  coicifTrm  or  tHx  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution,  House 
Joint  Resolution  343,  with  Mr.  Strattoh 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspi- 
NALLl  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  will  be  recognized  for  SO 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
bills  which  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  bring  to 


you  today  may  not  be  th«  most  impor- 
tant bills  nationally  or  Internationally 
that  could  be  brought  before  this  body, 
but  nevertheless  I  wish  to  say  that  they 
are  Important  bills  as  far  as  certain  areas 
of  our  Nation  are  concerned  and  as  far 
as  certain  Members  of  this  body  are 
concerned. 

House  Joint  Resolution  343  deals  with 
a  Bureau  of  Indian /AfTabs  matter.  It 
does  not  deal  with  a  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion matter.  In  other  words,  this  is  an 
Indian  Irrigation  project  and  not  one  of 
the  regular  projects  that  oomes  out  from 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
343  is.  in  effect,  to  compromise  a  dis- 
pute between  certain  non-Indian  land- 
owners on  the  Wind  River  irrigation 
project  and  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  landowners  purchased  their  land 
prior  to  March  7,  1928,  without  know- 
ledge of  construction  charges.  But  In 
1928  the  Congress  passed  an  act  imposing 
Uens  against  lands  on  which  construction 
charges  were  not  paid.  What  the  think- 
ing of  Congress  was  at  that  time  I  do  not 
know  but  I  know  that  the  landowners 
see  this  as  an  injustice. 

This  resolution,  with  tshe  committee 
amendment,  provides  that  those  charges 
which  have  already  accrued  but  remain 
unpaid  and  which  are  allocated  to  the 
disputants'  land  shall  be  canceled  if  the 
patent  to  the  land  contained  no  recital 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  subject  to  such 
charges  and  if  they  agree  to  pay  all 
further  charges  of  this  sort.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  if  the  land  went  to  patent  with 
notice  In  the  patent  that  it  Is  subject  to 
construction  charges  It  shall  continue  to 
be  subject  to  such  charges.  In  both 
cases  the  charges  will  be  a  lien  if  they 
remain  unpaid. 

I  may  say.  in  answer  to  the  question 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross  1  asked  during  the  debate  on  the 
rule  that  Iri  the  neighborhood  of  $750,000 
of  construction  charges  may  be  canceled 
under  this  legislation,  it  will  be  a  debit 
against  the  General  Treasury,  of  course. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  ob- 
JecUon  to  the  legislation.  The  project 
was  authorized  by  secretarial  authoriza- 
tion In  1905.  The  provision  at  that  time 
was  that  the  construction  charges  for 
tWs  project  would  be  paW  for  by  the 
proceeds  from  sales  of  Intflan  lands  to 
non-Indians,  sales  located  on  this  partic- 
ular reservation  or  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  project. 

No  question  was  apparent  until  shortly 
before  1928  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
collect  some  of  the  construction  charges 
from  non-Indian  owners.  They  referred 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  liable  un- 
«r  the  patents  which  they  had  received 
»nd  under  the  agreement  which  had 
wn  made  at  the  time  of  their  pur- 
«Me.  However,  the  House  did  pass  an 
•«  in  1928  which  placed  a  lien  upon 
weir  lands  for  unpaid  construction 
Charges. 

Now  there  are  131  non-Indians  who 
"e  involved  in  this  particular  leglsla- 
wn.  There  is  a  total  of  56.000  acres  of 
|»nd  involved.  Of  this  amount  of  land, 
were  we  about  11.000  acres,  or  28  per-< 
cent  of  the  land,  which  belongs  to  the 
non-Indian  owners. 


It  would  appear  to  the  committee,  and 
the  committee  acted  upon  the  theory, 
that  equity  in  this  matter  should  pro- 
vide for  the  cancellation  of  this  amount, 
whatever  It  may  be.  The  committee  saw 
fit  to  place  an  amendment  in  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  effect  that  those  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  legislation  would  have  to 
accept  their  share  of  the  construction 
charges  from  the  time  the  act  was 
passed. 

I  know  of  no  opposition,  as  I  said 
before. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  House 
Joint  Resolution  343  seeks  to  cancel  un- 
paid reimbursable  construction  costs  on 
non-Indian  land  located  on  the  Wind 
River  irrigation  project,  Wyoming,  by  the 
purchaser  of  the  land  bought  prior  to 
March  7,  1928,  and  without  knowledge  of 
construction  charges.  Most  of  the  land 
in  the  project  passed  out  of  Indian  own- 
ership before  1928  when  liens  were 
placed  against  lands  on  which  construc- 
tion charges  were  not  paid. 

This  resolution  provides,  first,  that  all 
project  construction  charges  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  all  lands  served  by  the 
project;  second,  that  those  charges 
which  liave  already  accrued  and  which 
are  properly  allocable  to  the  disputant's 
land  shall  be  canceled  if  the  patent  to 
the  land  contained  no  recital  to  the  ef- 
fect that  it  is  subject  to  such  charges; 
and  third,  that  land  which  went  to 
patent  with  notice  in  the  patent  that 
it  is  subject  to  construction  charges  shall 
continue  to  \»  subject  to  such  charges 
and  tliat  if  they  remain  unpaid  shall  be 
a  lien  agsilnst  the  land. 

A  committee  amendment  requires  that 
persons  whose  charges  may  be  canceled 
must  execute  agreements  on  behalf  of 
themselves,  heirs,  or  susigns  to  pay  con- 
struction charges  which  are  incurred 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $750,000  in  construction  charges  will 
be  canceled  under  the  act. 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  J  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Roncalio],  au- 
thor of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  add  to  the  sutetance  of  the  very 
excellent  description  and  presentation 
given  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. I  do.  however,  feel  that  I  should 
augment  the  information  with  the  fact 
that  the  reimbursable  construction  costs 
which  we  are  talkhig  about  canceling 
here  have  similarly  been  canceled  on 
all  Indian  lands  owned  by  Indians  on 
this  Indian  reservation.  They  were 
never  canceled  against  the  non-Indian 
owners,  and  this  Is  the  facet  of  equity  to 
which  I  believe  the  chairman  [Mr.  Aspnr- 
ALLl  referred. 

The  charges  accrued  from  the  year 
1903  to  1914  on  most  of  these  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  lands  cannot  get 
a  marketable  title  through  any  attorney 
nor  can  the  United  States  foreclose  a 
so-called  lien  because  they  will  not  per- 


mit that.  This  is  the  only  way  to  re- 
store these  50,000  acres  or  more  of  land 
back  to  the  tax  rolls  of  the  counties  of 
Wyoming  where  they  will  be  used  for  the 
good  of  everyone. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant result  is  that  this  legislation 
would  provide  for  the  development  of 
this  land  and  placing  the  land  back  on 
the  tax  roll,  which  would  benefit  the 
counties  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  343.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  joint  resolution  is  to  cancel 
unpaid  reimbursable  constrrtetion  costs 
of  the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation 
project  in  Wyoming,  chargeable  against 
certain  non-Indian  lands. 

In  more  simple  terms.  House  Joint 
Resolution  343  is  a  legislative  solution  to 
a  very  complex  situation,  i  shall  at- 
tempt a  synopsis  of  the  history  beyond 
this  legislation. 

In  1905  or  1906.  the  Wind  River  or 
Shoshone  Indians  by  agreement  ceded 
part  of  their  Indian  lands  to  the  United 
States,  in  trust  to  be  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  plsused 
to  their  credit.  Pursuant  to  that  agree- 
ment $150,000  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, was  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  construction  and 
extension  of  an  Irrigation  system  within 
the  reservation. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1905  (3J 
1016)   ratified  this  agreement  wit 
Wind  River  or  Shoshone  Indians  ar, 
proprtated  $25,000  to  be  used  in  th« 

structlon  and  extension  of  an  Irrig,, 

system  on  the  reservation,  the  same  to 
be  reimbursed  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  lands.  Thereafter  various 
sums  were  appropriated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

At  this  point  I  emphasize  that  the  U.S. 
Government  was  to  be  reimbursed  from 
the  sale  of  the  ceded  lands  and  no  statu- 
tory assessment  of  the  construction  costs 
against  the  lands  to  be  benefited  by  the 
irrigation  system  had  been  promulgated. 
In  1914,  the  Appropriation  Act  (38 
Stat.  582) ,  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  to  apportion  the  cost  of 
any  irrigation  project  constructed  for  In- 
dians and  made  reimbursable  out  of 
tribal  funds,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  No  such  regula- 
tions or  collections  were  made. 

In  1920,  the  Appropriation  Act  again 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
begin  collection  of  reimbursable  con- 
struction costs  under  any  irrigation  sys- 
tem, the  payments  to  be  credited  on  a 
per-acre  basis  and  deducted  from  the 
total  per-acre  charge  assessable  against 
the  lands.  After  1920,  attempts  were 
made  to  collect  these  Irrigation  construc- 
tion charges. 

However,  during  the  period  from  1905 
to  1920  these  Indian  lands  were  sold  un- 
der bid  Invitations  to  non-Indian  owners, 
the  sale  to  Include  a  water  right  and  paid 
up  irrigation  construction  charges.  None 
of  the  patents  Issued  contained  a  recital 
to  that  effect.  Thereafter  on  the  advice 
of    the    Attorney    General,    certlflcateB 
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were  Issued  to  the  non-Indian  purchasers 
referring  to  paid-up  construction 
charges. 

In  1928,  by  the  act  of  March  7,  1928 
(45  Sta^  210).  a  lien  was  placed  against 
the  lana  in  Indian  Irrigation  projects  for 
the  repajrment  of  reimbursable  construc- 
tion costs  where  reimbursement  was  re- 
quired by  law. 

Since  1928.  a  dispute  has  existed  be- 
tween the  non-Indian  landowners  served 
by  the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  Federal  Government.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Federal  Government  In- 
sists that  the  non-Indian  landowners  are 
liable  for  the  unpaid  reimbursable  con- 
struction charges  as  set  forth  by  con- 
gressional enactments,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  non-Indian  landowners  deny 
such  liability. 

House  Joint  Resolution  343,  seeks  to 
resolve  this  situation  by  providing  that 
all  reimbursable  construction  costs  previ- 
ously incurred  at  the  Wind  River  Indian 
irrigation  project  is  to  be  In  accordance 
to  these  land  classifications:  First,  costs 
allocated  to  lands  sold  to  non-Indian 
owners  prior  to  March  7,  1928,  shall  be 
canceled  if  the  patent  contains  no  re- 
cital that  the  land  is  subject  to  Irriga- 
tion construction  charges  and  no  con- 
tract to  pay  such  charges  has  been 
signed  by  the  purchaser.  But  such  can- 
cellation is  to  take  effect  only  when  the 
individual  owner  obligates  himself,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  by  contract  to  pay  all 
reasonable  construction  charges  incurred 
after  tlie  date  of  this  act,  which  are  al- 
located to  his  land  and  if  not  paid,  shall 
be  a  lien  against  the  land. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  does  not  estab- 
lish a  precedent,  as  I  understand  it,  be- 
cause we  have  done  that  in  certain  In- 
stances with  like  charges  with  respect  to 
non-Indians,  especially  In  the  Navajo 
case. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  correct.  Our 
committee  several  years  ago  thought  we 
had  taken  care  of  all  of  the  Irrigation 
projects  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion that  were  delinquent  and  had 
charges  that  could  not  be  collected. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman 
means  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  And  we  did  not  get  this 
project  at  that  time  because  this  Is  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  project.  That 
Is  the  reason  why  this  was  not  taken 
care  of  at  the  same  time  as  we  took  care 
of  the  others. 

Now  continuing  on:  Second,  lands  sold 
to  non-Indian  owners  prior  to  March  7, 
1928,  and  the  patent  contains  a  recital 
to  the  effect  that  the  land  Is  subject  to 
Irrigation  construction  charges,  past  or 
future,  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien  for  such 
charges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  343.  Its  pas- 
sage will  assist  in  removing  the  cloud  on 
the  title  held  by  these  non-Indian  land- 
owners and  permit  them  to  obtain  a 
marketable  title  to  their  lands. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  tlie  Clerk  wUl 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Rxs.  343 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  all  reim- 
bursable conBtruction  costs  heretofore  In- 
curred at  the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation 
project,  Wyoming,  shall  be  allocated  against 
the  total  Irrigable  acreage  in  the  project  ac- 
cording to  the  present  land  classifications. 

(b)  The  costs  so  allocated  to  land  that 
passed  out  of  Indian  ownership  prior  to 
March  7.  1928,  shall  be  canceled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  If  the  patent  from  the 
United  States  contained  no  recital  to  the 
effect  that  the  land  la  subject  to  Irrigation 
construction  charges,  and  the  purchaser  did 
not  sign  a  contract  to  pay  construction 
charges. 

(c)  Land  that  passed  out  of  Indian  owner- 
ship prior  to  March  7.  1928,  shall,  if  the 
patent  from  the  United  States  contains  a 
recital  to  the  effect  that  the  land  is  subject 
to  Irrigation  construction  charges,  either  past 
or  future,  be  subject  to  a  lien  In  favor  of  the 
United  States  for  such  charges. 

(d)  Reimbursable  construction  charges 
hereafter  Incurred  at  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Irrigation  project,  Wyoming,  shall  be  allo- 
cated against  all  Irrigable  acreage  In  the 
project  according  to  land  classifications  then 
In  effect,  shall  be  a  Hen  against  the  land,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  cancellation  on  the 
ground  that  the  land  was  conveyed  with  a 
paid-up  construction  charge.  Any  such 
paid-up  construction  charge  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  a  construction  charge  Incurred  prlc^ 
to  the  date  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  a,  line  a,  add  a  new  sentence  to  read : 
"Such  cancellation,  however,  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  any  Individual  landowner 
when  and  only  when  the  said  owner  obli- 
gates himself,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  by  con- 
tract satisfactory  In  form  and  substance  to 
the  Secretary  that  he  will  pay  all  reasonable 
construction  charges  Incurred  after  the  date 

of  this  Act  In  connection  with  the  Wind 
River  Indian  irrigaUon  project  which  are 
allocated  to  his  land  as  provided  in  this 
Act  and  that  such  charges,  If  not  paid,  shall 

be  a  li^n  againat  the  land." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
sigreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  ALsrRT) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Stratton, 
(Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.J. 
Res.  343)  to  cancel  any  unpaid  reim- 
bursable construction  costs  of  the  Wind 
River  Indian  irrigation  project,  Wyo- 
ming, chargeable  against  certain  non- 
Indlsui  lands,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 733,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  sigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ai- 
birt).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  733,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Is  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  9,  and  the  Clerk 
will  report  the  title  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

8.J.  Res.  9 
Resolved  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  all  reim- 
bursable construction  costs  heretofore  In- 
curred at  the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Wyoming,  shall  be  allocated  against 
the  total  irrigable  acreage  in  the  project  ac- 
cording to  the  present  land  classifications. 

(b)  The  costs  so  allocated  to  land  that 
passed  out  of  Indian  ownership  prior  to 
March  7,  1928,  shall  be  canceled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  if  the  patent  from  the 
United  States  contained  no  recital  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  land  is  subject  to  Irrigation 
construction  charges,  and  the  purchaser  did 
not  sign  a  contract  to  pay  construction 
charge. 

(c)  Land  that  passed  out  of  Indian  owner- 
ship prior  to  March  7.  1928.  shall,  if  the  pat- 
ent from  the  United  States  contains  a  recital 
to  the  effect  that  the  land  la  subject  to  Irri- 
gation construction  charges,  either  past  or 
future,  be  subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  for  such  charges. 

(d)  Reimbursable  construction  charges 
hereafter  Incurred  at  the  Wind  River  Indian 
irrigation  project.  Wyoming,  shall  be  allo- 
cated against  all  irrigable  acreage  In  the  proj- 
ect according  to  land  classifications  then  In 
effect,  shall  be  a  lien  against  the  land,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  cancellation  on  the 
ground  that  the  laind  was  conveyed  with  s 
paid-up  construction  charge.  Any  such  paid- 
up  construction  charge  shall  be  deemed  to 
mean  a  construction  charge  Incurred  prior 
to  the  date  of  this  Act.  £. 

AMXNDMKirr  orrauD  bt  m.  asfinall 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Asfucaix,  of 
Colorado:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.J.  Res.  9.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  tert  of  H.J.  Res.  343.  as  passed: 

Tliat  (a)  all  reimbursable  construction 
costs  heretofore  Incurred  at  the  Wind  River 
Indian  irrigation  project.  Wyoming,  shall  be 
allocated  against  the  total  irrigable  acreage 
in  the  project  according  to  the  present  land 
classifications. 

(b)  The  costs  so  allocated  to  land  that 
passed  out  of  Indian  ownership  prior  to 
March  7.  1928.  shall  be  canceled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  if  the  patent  from  the 
United  States  contained  no  recital  to  the 
effect  that  the  land  is  subject  to  irrigation 
construction  charges,  and  the  purchaser  did 
not  sign  a  contract  to  pay  construction 
charges.  Such  cancellation,  however,  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  any  individual 
landowner  when  and  only  when  the  said 
owner  obligates  himself,  hla  heirs,  and  as- 
signs by  contract  satisfactory  in  form  and 
substance  to  the  Secretary  that  he  will  pay 
all  reasonable  construction  charges  incurred 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  In  oonnectloo 
with  the  Wind  River  Indian  lirigatlon  proj- 
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eot  which  are  allocated  to  his  land  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  and  that  wich  charges,  if 
not  paid,  shall  be  a  lien  against  the  land. 

(c)  Land  that  passed  out  of  Indian  owner- 
ship prior  to  March  7.  19{8.  shall,  if  the 
patent  from  the  United  States  contains  a 
recital  to  the  effect  that  the  land  is  sub- 
ject to  irrigation  construction  charges,  either 
past  or  future,  be  subject  t<i  a  lien  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  for  such  charges. 

(d)  Reimbursable  construction  charges 
hereafter  Incurred  at  the  Wind  River  In- 
dUn  irrigation  project.  Wyoming,  shall  be 
allocated  against  all  Irrigable  acreage  in  the 
project  according  to  land  claaBlficatlons  then 
in  effect,  shall  be  a  lien  against  the  land, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  cancellation  on 
the  ground  that  the  land  was  conveyed  with 
a  paid-up  construction  cbu-ge.  Any  such 
paid-up  construction  charge  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  a  construction  charge  Incurred  prior 
to  the  date  of  thij  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (HJ. 
Res.  343)  was  laid  on  the  tl4>le. 
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DISPOSITION  OP  PUNHS  OP  OTOE 
AND  MISSOURIA  TRIBE  OF 
INDIANS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  10674)  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Mis- 
souria  Tribe  of  Indians,  land  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  tq. 

IN   THE   COMMrrXEl;   or   tHB    wholk 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HH.  10674,  with  Mr. 
Stratton  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  FMr.  Haley] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
Uie  gentleman  from  Penrwylvanla  [Mr. 
Baylor]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Iflie  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Halky]. 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Representative  Bel- 
c«R  s  bill.  H.R.  10674.  provides  for  the 
distribution  of   a   $1,750,000   judgment 

T^.l?'',*^**^'^  ^  'he  Otoe  and  Mlssourla 
Tribes  in  1964  by  the  Indian  Claims 
commission.  The  Commission  found 
fhn  *.h^,^deral  Government  had  paid 
tne  Indians  an  unconscionably  low 
amount  for  lands  in  Iowa  and  Missouri 
wien  rrwn  them  over  a  century  ago. 
n^jL^  ^f^  ^^  Judgment  were  appro- 
Priatedin  1964  and  are  presently  In  the 
u^^Treasury   drawing   4-percent   In- 

ahi~^!I°L^°'^  ^^^  ™aiiy  Indians  will 
«are  in  the  award  but  there  will  prob- 


ably be  1,200  or  more.  In  a  previous 
award,  docket  No.  11.  mcmey  was  dis- 
tributed to  descendants  of  the  Otoe  and 
Mlssourla  Indians.  These  descendants 
include  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
were  not  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Otoe  and  Mlssourla  Tribe  as  recognized 
In  1958  and  1959.  At  that  time  the  re- 
quirements for  tribal  membership  were 
stricter  than  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  the  legislation. 

Since  1958  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
has  held  that  questions  pertaining  to 
beneficiaries  of  Indian  claims  awards  are 
to  be  decided  by  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  and  not  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  Consequently  some 
recipients  hi  the  case  of  the  earlier  award 
may  not  be  eligible  to  share  hi  this  award. 
Mr.  Belcher's  bill  vests  ownership  of  the 
present  award  in  the  existing  Otoe  and 
Missouria  Tribe  as  the  successor  in  in- 
terest to  the  parent  group  who  signed 
the  1836  and  1854  treaties,  the  tribal 
councils  have  passed  resolutions  favor- 
ing the  method  of  distribution  although 
they  understand  there  will  be  objections 
raised  by  persons  who  will  not  share  in 
the  award. 

Since  the  tribe  has  only  limited  land 
holdings,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
award  wUl  be  distributed  hi  per  capita 
payments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  10674  provides 
that  the  award  to  satisfy  the  judgment 
will  be  reduced  by  $150,000  pendhig  a 
decision  In  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion on  docket  No.  332-A  which  Involves 
a  conflicting  clahn  of  the  Yankton  Sioux 
Tribe. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  enactment  of  HJl. 
10674. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  genOe- 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  may  be  some  question  among  the 
Members  as  to  why  this  legislation,  and 
other  bills  which  will  follow,  have  to 
come  before  the  House  for  Its  approval 
or  disapproval,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  referred 
to  a  certain  statement  made  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  which  effects  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed. 

In  addition  It  must  be  noted  that  of 
recent  years  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  placed  the  following  llmlta- 
tl<wi  hi  the  appropriating  bill: 

Provided  further.  That  funds  derived  from 
appropriations  in  satisfaction  of  awards  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and  the 
Court  of  CTaims  shall  not  be  available  for 
advances,  except  for  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  attorney  fees,  expenses 
of  litigation,  and  expenses  of  program  plan- 
ning, xintil  after  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted that  seta  forth  the  purposes  for  which 
said  funds  will  be  used. 

The  legislation  which  Is  brought  be- 
fore the  committee  at  this  time  provides 
that  the  funds  shall  be  used  as  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  tribal  governing  body 
and  this  wIU  be  hi  accord  with  the  prac- 
tices that  we  have  had  heretofore  and 
also  will  be  hi  harmony  with  the  lan- 
e^i^e  ofthe  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chahman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
support  this  bill  and  urge  its  speedy  ap- 
proval by  the  House. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  further  delay 
in  the  other  body  In  completing  action 
on  this  legislation.  The  judgment  that 
was  awarded  in  1964  is  long  overdue  to 
the  people  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria 
Tribe  of  Indians.  I  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  receive  the  benefits  of  that 
Judgment  without  any  further  delay. 

I  have  just  reconfirmed  my  Impres- 
sion with  the  committee  counsel  that 
the  committee  did  not  receive  any  re- 
quests to  be  heard  on  this  bill  by  any 
person  who  opposed  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  So  I  think  the  committee  Is 
foUowhig  precedents  of  long  standing  In 
relying  hpon  the  representations  that 
have  been  made  to  the  committee  on 
behalf  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
tribe  hi  favorably  reporting  this  bill  I 
think  It  represents  the  best  possible  ap- 
proach to  legislation  to  assure  speedy 
distribution  of  this  long  due  payment  to 
the  Otoe  and  Mlssourla  Tribe  of  In- 
dians. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  dlsthi- 
guished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]  has  consumed 
6  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chahraan.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJi.  10674,  a  bill  providing  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Mis- 
souria Tribe  of  Indians. 

HJl.  10674  is  an  attempt  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  make  recompense 
in  a  smaU  way,  and  to  redress  a  wrong 
committed  against  the  Indian  people  of 
the  Otoe  and  Missouria  Tribe.  The 
Indian  Claims  Commission— docket  No. 
11-A— awarded  Judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Otoe  and  Missouria  Tribe  of  Indians  In 
the  sum  of  $1,750,000.  as  hiadequate 
compensation  for  lands  In  western  Iowa 
and  northwestern  Missouri  which  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States. 

Funds  were  appropriated  by  the  act  of 
June  9,  1964,  to  satisfy  this  judgment 
These  funds  are  on  deposit  in  the  VJ8 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  these  Indians 
and  draws  interest  at  4  percent.  Of  the 
$1,750,000  appropriated,  KR.  10674  pro- 
vides that  the  sum  of  $150,000  and  any 
accrued  interest  on  that  amount  shall 
be  withheld  from  distribution  pending 
final  determlnaolon  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux  claim. 

A  tribal  enroUment  of  approxhnately 
1,100  to  1,200  Indians  will  share  in  the 
disposition  of  these  judgment  funds 
H.R.  10674  provides  that  the  unexpended 
balance  of  funds  may  be  advanced  or 
expended  for  any  purpose  authorized  by 
the  tribal  goveniing  body  and  approved  '^ 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
tribal  governing  body  has  not  approved 
any  formal  proposal  of  programing 
these  funds.  In  the  event  no  program 
is  approved  by  the  tribal  governing  body, 
all  or  most  of  the  funds  will  be  distrib- 
uted on  a  per  capita  basis. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  passage 
of  HR.  10674  and  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BEXCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  au- 
thor of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  especially  and  to  the 
entire  ccMXimlttee  on  behalf  of  the  Otoe 
and  Mlasourla  Indians  for  the  manner  in 
which  this  bill  has  been  handled.  It  has 
been  expedited  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  HalxtI.  I  also  express  my 
appreciation  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
soN  ] ,  who  has  helped  to  push  this  legisla- 
tion through.  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciatioii  also  to  the  full  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  fiuther  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.  10074 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Repreeentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aeaembled.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  funda  on  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  State*  to  the 
credit  of  the  Otoe  and  Mlssourta  Tribe  of 
Indiana  that  were  appropriated  by  the  Act 
of  June  B,  1044,  to  pay  a  judgment  by  the 
Indian  Clalnia  Commlaaloa  in  docket  num- 
bered li-A,  and  the  Interest  thereon,  less 
payment  of  attcs-ney  fees  and  expenses,  may 
be  advanced  or  expended  for  any  purpoee 
that  la  authorized  by  the  tribal  governing 
body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may 
be  dlstrlbut«d  to  the  members  of  the  tribe 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  In- 
come taxes.  The  sum  of  1150.000,  and  any 
accrued  Interest,  shall  be  held  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  pending  &nal  determination 
of  the  Yankton  Sioux  claim  In  docket  num- 
bered 33a-A.  Any  portion  of  such  sum  that 
Is  determined  to  belong  to  the  Otoe  and 
Mlasourla  Tribe  shall  thereup>on  become  sub- 
ject to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unamimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  ihe  bill 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  In  the 
Rccoio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Pag*  a,  line  6.  strike  out  "interect,"  and  In- 
sert "Interest  thereon,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  assumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Strattok ,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 


tion the  bill  (H.R.  10674)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  Otoe  and 
Mlssourla  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
732,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  a  committee  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CAPE    LOOKOUT    NATIONAL    SEA- 
SHORE, N.C. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  1784)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Cape  Lookout  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

DC    TH«    COUitmxS    or    THB     WHOLK     HOT7SK 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  1784,  with  Mr. 
Strattow  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Taylor]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylor]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  for  consideration  today  H.R.  1784 
which,  when  enacted,  will  authorize  the 
creation  of  the  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore  in  North  Carolina. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  na- 
tional park  and  recreation  area  bills 
which  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  hopes  to  bring  to  the  floor 
this  session.  This  Is  a  particularly  good 
one  to  start  with,  for  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  is  once  again  demonstrating  its 
happy  ability  to  combine  good  will  to- 
ward the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
United  States  at  large  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  economic  and  rec- 
reational welfare  of  its  own  people. 
Here,  as  In  other  cases  in  the  past — the 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  and 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  for  instance— it  Is  proposing  to  do- 
nate a  large  part  of  the  land  area  which 
will  be  Included  in  the  Cape  Lookout  Na- 
tional Seashore.  It  does  so  knowing  fuU 
well  what  this  will  mean  for  the  State 
in  terms  of  increasing  the  attraction 


for  tourists  that  it  already  has  in  sudi 
large  measure. 

The  Cape  Lookout  area  will  be  an  ad- 
mirable addition  to  the  chain  of  national 
seashores  that  we  are  gradimlly  building 
up  along  the  coasts  of  our  country.  Be- 
ginning in  the  Northeast,  we  have  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  then  Fire 
Island,  then  Assateague,  then  Cape  Hat- 
teras, and  now  Cape  Lookout  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  On  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  we 
have  Padre  Island,  and  around  on  the 
Pacific  coast  Point  Reyes.  In  addition, 
our  committee  has  been  studying  and  is 
nearly  ready  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on 
several  others  that  will  help  to  All  in 
the  gaps — Oregon  Dunes  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  several  proposals  involving  the 
Great  Lake  Area. 

The  Cape  Lookout  area,  as  I  said,  lies 
just  south  of  Cape  Hatteras.  It 
stretches  58  miles  from  Ocracoke  Island 
to  Beaufort  Inlet  and  involves  30.000 
acres  of  land  and  water.  Twenty  thou- 
sand of  these  acres  are  land  and  marsh- 
land, and  the  remainder  of  the  area  \a 
submerged  land  and  water.  Of  the 
20,000  acres  in  the  land  area,  nearly  90 
percent  is  to  be  donated  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  The  remaining  10  per- 
cent, which  the  United  States  will  ac- 
quire, will  cost  about  $265,000,  it  is  esti- 
mated. The  development  costs,  except 
for  shore  protection  and  beach  erosion 
control  work  which  will  continue  to  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  are  estimated  at  a  little  over 
$2,900,000. 

Considering  its  location  and  Its  easy 
accessibility  to  the  5  million  or  more  peo- 
ple who  live  within  250  airline  miles  of 
it,  we  can  all  agree,  I  hope,  that  the  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore  will  indeed 
be  a  great  asset  to  the  American  people. 
I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the 
details  concerning  the  seashore  proposal. 
My  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Members 
of  the  North  Carolina  delegation  vrtll  un- 
doubtedly wish  to  supply  more.  Let  me, 
then,  merely  conclude  by  again  congrat- 
ulating the  State  of  North  Carolina  on 
its  foresight  and  generosity  and  by 
recommending  that  the  House  pass  H.R. 
1784  with  the  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

May  I  say  that  the  two  gentlemen  from 
North  Carolina,  the  author  of  the  bill 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, are  to  be  commended  for  the 
diligence  which  they  have  displayed  in 
pursuing  this  objective. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  1784,  a  bUl  to  establish  the  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

In  doing  so,  I  commend  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  donating  to  the  United 
States  almost  all  of  the  30.000  acres  of 
land  to  be  Included  in  the  proposed  na- 
tional seashore,  and  for  Its  perception 
in  seeking  to  preserve  this  58-mile  stretch 
of  ocean  shore  for  the  recreation  and 
enJo3Tnent  of  future  generations. 

The  area  proposed  by  H.R.  1784  as  a 
national  sesishore  is  located  on  the  Outer 
Banks  of  North  Carolina  between  Ocra- 
coke Inlet  on  the  north  and  Beaufort 
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Inlet  on  the  south.  Just  to  the  north 
of  Ocracoke  Inlet  lies  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore.  The  Cape  Lookout 
National  Seashore  will  be  a  valuable 
segment  in  the  series  of  national  sea- 
shores already  established  or  authorized 
by  the  Congress. 

This  58  miles  of  ocean  shore  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  longed  stretches  of 
undeveloped  ocean  beach  along  the  east- 
em  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  It 
comprises  three  principal  bodies  of  land; 
Portsmouth  Island.  Core  Banks  and 
Shackleford  Banks.  The  area  is  prac- 
tically uninhabited  except  for  a  few  peo- 
ple living  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  national  seashore.  H.R.  1784 
provides  for  the  protection  of  these  few 
inhabitants  by  providing  that  an  owner 
may  reserve  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
of  his  noncommercisd  residential  prop- 
erty—not to  exceed  3  acres — for  life  or 
a  term  of  25  years  at  his  election.  An 
area  of  250  acres  at  Cape  Lookout  con- 
taining a  number  of  summer  cottages  is 
not  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  proposed  seashore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  populflition  of  over  5 
million  people  live  vrtthln  a  250-mile 
radius  of  the  proposed  national  seashore. 
The  principal  features  and  recreational 
activities  to  be  enjoyed  will  be  swimming, 
surfing,  sailing,  boating,  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  camping,  and  picnicking. 
In  addition,  this  area  is  rich  in  history 
with  its  shipwrecked  remains,  sites  and 
scenes  of  the  18th  century  piracy  ac- 
tivities of  the  famous  "Blackbeard," 
Captain  Drummond.  and  Spanish  pirates, 
and  some  military  remnants  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  French  and  Indian  Wars. 
The  projected  attendance  figures  indicate 
that  attendance  will  Increase  from  250,- 
000  during  the  first  full  yetr  of  operation 
to  1  million  visitors  during  the  5th  year 
of  operation. 

H.R.  1784  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $3,200,000  for  land  acquisition 
and  development  of  the  Cape  Lookout 
National  Seashore.  Annual  operating 
expenses  are  estimated  at  $90,000  to 
$370,000  over  the  first  5-yaar  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  HR.  1784  as  not  only  *  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  series  of  national  seashores, 
but  moreover,  as  a  naturaJ  resource  of 
recreational  opportimity  for  the  future. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  17|94  Introduced 
oy  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
Congressman  Hikcbhson.  provides  for 
we  estabUshment  of  the  Cape  Lookout 
NaUonal  Seashore  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  A  similar  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved in  the  Senate.  The  legislation  has 
oewi  favorably  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  National 
wks  Advisory  Committee,  and  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  a  imanimous  vote.  Those 
Of  us  who  went  down  to  view  the  area 
were  Impressed  by  it.  The  bill  authorizes 
uie  establishment  of  a  land  and  water 
w«a  of  approximately  30,000  acres  on 
worth  Carolina's  chain  of  outer  banks, 
ihe  State  has  been  buying  up  this  land 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  first  State 
JJPropriation  to  purchase  this  land  was 
««*  in  1959,  and  the  State  Is  now  In  a 


position  and  willing  to  donate  all  of  the 
land  to  the  Government  without  cost  ex- 
cept for  1,700  acres  which  will  have  to  be 
acquii-ed. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  stated: 
This  lis  In  keeping  with  the  State's  fine 
tradition  of  donating  land  for  Inclusion  In 
national  parka  and  seashores. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  purchase  additiorxal  land 
needed.  Approximately  58  miles  of  ocean 
seashore  will  be  included  in  this  area, 
and  it  will  constitute  one  of  the  longest 
stretches  of  undeveloped  ocean  beach  on 
the  eastern  seaboard.  Water  based  ac- 
tivities available  include  swimming,  fish- 
ing, waterfowl  himtlng,  and  boating. 
Also,  the  land  offers  a  base  for  picnick- 
ing, camping,  nature  study,  photography 
and  painting,  and  a  wild  area  for  visitors 
who  seek  solitude.  The  boundary  ex- 
cludes a  tract  of  250  acres  located  just 
north  of  Cape  Lookout  which  contains 
a  number  of  vacation  residences  which 
have  been  subdivided  into  multiple  own- 
ership. 

A  study  has  been  made  by  the  Corps 
of  EIngineers  concerning  immediate  shore 
erosion  control  and  beach  protection. 

This  area  was  subjected  to  some  very 
violent  storms  in  recent  years.  Erosion 
control  work  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  next  step 
would  be  for  this  project  to  be  included 
in  the  public  works  omnibus  bill.  Pre- 
sumably, this  erosion  control  program 
will  be  carried  out  regardless  of  what 
action  we  take  on  this  legislation. 

I  quote  from  a  statement  made  by 
the  Honorable  Dan  K.  Moore,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  as  presented  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  by  the  Director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development,  Dan  E.  Stew- 
art.   The  Governor  says: 

Today  North  Carolina  Is  prepared  again 
to  offer  resources.  Including  land,  coopera- 
tion, and  every  assistance  possible. 

He  further  says: 

We  make  these  contributions  In  the  hope 
that  our  natural  resources  might  be  more 
wisely  used  to  conserve  our  human  re- 
sources. 

That  points  out  a  good  objective  for 
conservation.  The  Governor  described 
the  area  as  "sunswept.  windswept,  un- 
surpassed vistas  of  unusual  natural 
beauty ;  vast  stretches  of  beaches  f eu-  re- 
moved from  the  soimds.  the  sights,  the 
scents  of  civilization." 

The  cost  of  this  project  for  acquisition 
of  additional  land  is  $161,000;  for  a  40- 
acre  park  headquarters  site  on  the  main- 
land, $104,000;  for  development  and  con- 
struction costs  during  the  first  5  years  of 
operation,  estimated  at  $2,908,700,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $3,173,710. 

No  one  appeared  before  the  House 
committee  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and 
I  know  of  no  opposition  to  it. 

I  appreciate  the  statements  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  As- 
piNALLj  and  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvanla  [Mr.  Saylor]  in  regard  to  North 
Carolina's  contribution  to  the  national 
park  development.  Our  State  has  real- 
ized the  value  of  national  parks  and  our 
people  have  been  conservation -minded. 


We  realize  more  can  be  accomplished  by 
cooperating  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Hatteras  seashore  area  was  do- 
nated entirely  by  the  State,  just  as  this 
land  is  being  donated  now. 

We  have  been  proud  to  see  this  be- 
come the  first  of  the  national  seashore 
areas  and  proud  that  last  year  it  had 
practically  1  millKxi  visitors. 

As  to  the  Smoky  Moimtains  National 
Park,  the  first  $1  million  of  cost  was 
raised  back  in  the  1920's  by  local  dona- 
tions of  interested  citizens.  The  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  Teiuiessee,  aided 
by  these  citizens  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  purchased  the  land  that 
made  up  the  park  and  gave  it  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  are  proud  to  see  it  become  the  most 
visited  park  in  the  NaUon.  with  6  mil- 
lion visitors  last  year. 

The  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia donated  the  right-of-way  for  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  and  we  have  been 
proud  to  see  it  become  the  most  visited 
and  most  traveled  scenic  road  in  America 
with  nearly  8  million  visitors  last  year. 

The  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  plan  to  donate  the  right-of-way 
for  the  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way to  the  Atlanta  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  people  have  been 
anxious  to  join  hands  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  park  development.  We 
feel  more  can  be  accomplished  by  work- 
ing together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  just  one  word 
in  regard  to  the  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  later.  The  amendments  are  not 
controversial,  and  in  the  main  they  are 
cliulfying  amendments.  They  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. The  only  amendment  which,  if 
adopted,  would  make  any  material 
change  in  the  bill  appears  on  page  2,  line 
25.  This  amendment  proposes  to  strike 
from  the  bill,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Interior  Department,  the  language 
relating  to  the  purchase  of  the  Core 
Banks  Gun  Club  property.  This  amend- 
ment was  recommended  because  this 
property  Is  now  being  donated  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  along  with  other 
property,  and  will  become  a  part  of  the 
park. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  worked 
out  by  agreement  with  the  owners  of  tfce 
property,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Interior  Department  to  be  authorized  to 
purchase  the  property. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Sut>committee  on  National 
Parks. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]  for 
his  able  handling  of  this  legislation  and 
particularly  for  his  work  during  the 
hearings  on  this  legislation  which  oc- 
curred while  I  was  weatherbound  down 
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In  the  State  of  Texas  because  the  airports 
were  not  open  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  which 
we  have  before  us  today,  H.R.  1784, 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore  as  our  sev- 
enth national  seashore  area.  During 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber  approved  the 
legislation  which  authorized  the  sixth — 
Assateague  Island  National  Seashore. 

Cape  Lookout  is  located  just  to  the 
south  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore.  It  is  located  off  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  between  Ocracoke  Inlet 
and  Beaufort  Inlet — about  350  miles 
south  of  this  city.  It  is  even  nearer  to 
several  principal  population  centers  like 
Columbia,  S.C.;  Richmond,  Va.;  and,  of 
course,  Raleigh  and  Charlotte,  N.C.  As 
nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  according  to 
the  1960  population  figures,  some  5  mil- 
lion people  live  within  relatively  easy 
access  of  the  proposed  new  seashore  area 
If  we  use  as  our  standard  those  persons 
living  within  250  airline  miles  of  the  area. 
As  most  of  the  Members  are  probably 
aware.  Mr.  Chairman,  Cape  Hatteras  has 
already  demonstrated  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  these  recreation  magnets.  The 
testimony  before  your  committee  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  reflected  the 
growth  of  public  interest  In  these  outdoor 
recreation  areas.  In  Just  the  last  5 
years,  the  number  of  visitations  at  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore  has  dou- 
bled— over  1  million  visits  were  on  record 
In  1965. 

Cape  Hatteras  is,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
to  the  north  of  the  area  now  proposed 
for  Inclusion  In  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. It  Is  most  easily  accessible  to  the 
residents  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  Is 
expected  that  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore  would  be  of  greatest  attraction 
to  the  people  from  tlie  Piedmont  Pla- 
teau— residents  of  the  Carolinas,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  southern  Virginia. 
Use  of  this  area,  like  that  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras. is  expected  to  increase  rapidly. 
It  Is  likely  that  this  new  area  will  have 
more  than  a  million  visits  during  Its  fifth 
full  year  of  operation. 

Perhaps  most  Impressive,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  the  fact  that  this  new  addition  to 
the  national  park  system  comes  to  us  at 
a  relatively  low  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Most  of  this  68-mile  barrier  reef — In  all 
about  30,000  acres — will  be  donated  by 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Depending 
on  how  the  State's  money  holds  out,  be- 
tween 1,700  and  2,400  acres  are  to  be 
contributed  so  that  the  Federal  outlays 
for  land  acquisition  will  remain  rela- 
tively small. 

Because  of  the  acquisition  of  most  of 
the  land  area  by  the  State,  most  of  the 
moneys  which  are  recommended  for 
authorization  in  this  bill  are  for  develop- 
ment purposes.  H.R.  1784,  as  amended 
by  your  committee,  authorizes  $3,200,000 
to  be  appropriated  for  land  acquisition 
and  development — but  about  90  percent 
of  this  would  be  used  for  development 
punxjses. 

The  moneys  authorised  do  not  Include 
authorization  for  shore  protection  and 
erosion  control  work  which  Is  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 


pursuant  to  other  authority  granted 
them.  That  work,  if  authorized,  would 
be  done  regardless  of  the  creation  of  this 
national  seashore. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1784  offers  us  an 
outstanding  opportunity  to  add  to  the 
national  park  system  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining long  stretches  of  wild,  un- 
spoiled beaches  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
It  Is  practically  uninhabited  and  ade- 
quate provision  is  made  for  the  few 
dwellings  which  are  foimd  in  the  area. 

Having  visited  the  area  on  an  Inspec- 
tion trip  last  year,  I  can  testify  per- 
sonally as  to  the  attractiveness  of  this 
proposed  new  addition  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  It  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
there  is  virtually  unanimous  approval  of 
its  creation  among  the  local  citizens. 
Similar  legislation— S.  251— has  been 
approved  In  the  other  Chamber. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Morton] . 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  add  my  congratulations  to  the  dele- 
gation from  North  Carolina,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor],  a  member  of  our 
committee,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson]  in 
whose  district  this  national  seashore  lies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this  repre- 
sents another  step  forward  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Integrity  of  our  shore- 
line. This  move  In  my  opinion  is  a  part 
of  the  trusteeship,  which  we  in  this  gen- 
eration must  exercise  with  diligence  in 
order  to  provide  those  who  come  in  the 
generation  that  follows  a  continent  of 
the  same  dimension,  and  the  same  en- 
vironment, as  the  continent  which  we 
inherited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress,  in  my 
opinion,  is  blessed  with  the  chairman 
and  leadership  that  we  have  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
because  the  members  of  that  committee 
do  recognize  the  responsibility  that  we 
have  in  these  confused  times  and  in  this 
explosive  world  to  conserve  and  preserve 
the  natural  beauties  that  exist  in  this 
land,  from  sea  to  sea.  # 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fast-growing  east 
has  perhaps  fallen  behind  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  ojpen  space  recreational 
areas,  national  parks,  national  monu- 
ments, and  national  seashores.  However, 
I  believe  this  gap  has  been  closing  and 
that  recognition  for  the  need  of  the 
establishment  of  such  areas  in  the  east  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  manner  in  which 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  gone 
about  working  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  [Mr.  Aspinall],  has  set 
an  outstanding  example.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  find  other  States  that  are 
as  forward-looking  and  as  desirous  of 
working  with  the  Federal  Government,  to 
provide  for  the  next  generation — many 
places  where  millions  of  people  can  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  our  country,  where  land 
meets  sea  and  where  mountains  touch 
the  sky.  This,  to  me,  is  another  mile- 
stone In  the  history  of  conservation  in 
these  United  States. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Henderson]. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1784  authoriziiig 
the  establishment  of  Cape  Lookout  Na- 
tional  Seashore.  The  area  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  included  lies  entirely  within 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent,  and  consequently  I  can  speak  with 
firsthand  knowledge — not  only  of  the 
geographical  area  and  its  suitability  for 
being  made  into  a  national  seashore,  but 
also  of  the  overwhelming  support  for  this 
proposal  in  North  Carolina  from  the 
office  of  the  Governor,  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  the  county  commissioners  of 
Carteret  County  within  which  the  lands 
are  situated. 

There  are  only  very  minor  differences 
between  HM.  1784,  as  reported,  and  8. 
251,  which  passed  the  Senate  July  27, 
1965.  and  favorable  action  by  this  bo<^ 
today  will  clear  the  way  for  quick  final 
approval. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding.  I  certainly  would 
want  to  join  with  others  of  my  colleagues 
in  complimenting  our  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  authorship  of  this 
important  legislation.  He  has  in  his 
usual  manner  been  s<Mnewhat  reluctant 
to  take  the  credit  tliat  all  of  us  know  he 
deserves  and  the  foresight  that  he  has 
had  as  well  as  the  energy  he  has  dis- 
played in  advancing  this  legislation  which 
will  mean  so  much  not  only  to  North 
Carolina  but  to  the  entire  Nation. 

The  gentleman  has  properly  paid 
tribute  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Aspinall]  ,  as  well  as  to  the  outstanding 
staff  of  the  committee.  But  I  suppose  it 
would  not  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
zeal  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson]  has  had  for 
this  program  has  been  infectious  and 
has  brought  about  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
port for  this  great  project.  I  look  for- 
ward not  just  to  having  16  million  people 
visit  our  national  parks  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  future  as  we  had  In  1965,  but 
I  would  rather  suspect  that  with  this 
addition  to  our  fine  park  system  we  can 
expect  many  more  millions  of  people  to 
come  to  variety  vacationland. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  most  kind  and  gracious 
remarks.  Before  I  yield  to  my  other 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  let  me 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Whitkweb]  demonstrate  the  fine 
support  that  the  North  Carolina  delega- 
tion has  given  to  this  legislation. 

Congressman  Taylor,  who  lives  far- 
ther west  in  North  Carolina  than  our 
colleague    [Mr.    Writener],   has   been 
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vitally  Interested  in  the  Seashore  area 
although  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  dis- 
trict he  represents.  I  imagine  we  are 
closer  to  our  homes  here  in  Washington 
than  we  are  to  each  other  when  we  are 
In  North  Carolina. 

Now  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  who  has  been 
so  helpful  in  the  progress  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  Just 
made  by  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Whitener].  I  know  of  no 
Member  of  the  Congress  \?ho  has  been 
more  diligent  and  who  has  been  more 
effective  in  promoting  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion than  our  colleague,  {he  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson]. 
has  in  connection  with  thl$  legislation. 

Mr.  HENDERSON,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  the  gentlem^  would 
agree  with  me  that  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  are  legislating  at  this  time  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  Is  much  more 
favorable  than  the  atmosphere  might 
have  been  in  the  late  da{«  of  the  last 
session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  that  In  the 
consideration  of  this  propiosal  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  there  has  been  little  of 
the  controversy  which  has  marked  the 
effort  to  create  national  sesishores  In 
other  areas.  This  has  largely  resulted 
from  the  foresight  of  the  $tate  of  North 
Carolina.  Back  in  1959,  o]xx  general  as- 
sembly appropriated  $600,000  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Stiate  to  acquire 
Mtle  to  the  lands  to  be  Included  in  the 
p-T>posed  park  area.  The  lands  have  been 
act^uired.  or  are  now  being  acquired,  by 
the  State  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
lands  to  be  included  in  th$  park  are  be- 
ing offered  to  the  Federal  Government 
without  cost  to  It.  : 

One  has  to  see  the  wild,  unspoiled 
beauty  of  North  Carollnia's  legendary 
outer  banks  to  appreciate  fully  theh- 
value  and  their  appropriateness  for  in- 
clusion in  a  national  seashore. 

Standing  on  Core  Banks,  one  can  read- 
ily visualize  the  fact  that  before  this 
island  string  was  settled,  Coree  Indians 
hunted  on  the  long  barrier  strip  and  gave 
Core  Banks  its  name. 

"Blackbeard"  the  plrat^.  operated  in 
these  waters  and  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vented colonists  from  moving  onto  the 
Islands.  But  after  1718  the  Island  chain 
opened  to  settlement.  That  was  the  year 
Lt.  Robert  Maynard's  expeditionary  force 
slew  the  famous  bearded  ttirate  aboard 
his  own  ship,  Adventure. 

After  his  death,  the  Islsiads  were  set- 
tled by  New  England  whalers  and  by 
local  fishermen  who  used  Lookout  Bight 
as  a  seasonal  base  for  their  operations. 

The  little  villages  whic|i  rose  on  the 
banks  during  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies have  virtually  all  diBd  away,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tlnjf  historic  vil- 
lage of  Portsmouth  at  th^  northern  tip 
or  the  proposed  park  area. 

Thus  the  area  Is  rich  in  history  as  well 
as  the  type  of  unspoiled  natural  scenic 
oeauty  which  will  soon  disappear  for- 
ever from  the  American  scene  except 
Where  It  is  preserved  a$  public  park 
areas. 


I  want  my  grandchildren  and  their 
grandchildren  to  see  a  long  strand  of 
ocean  surf  and  nearby  sand  dunes  with- 
out neon  signs  and  beer  cans  dominat- 
ing the  scene.  I  want  them  to  be  able  to 
see  at  least  a  little  bit  of  historic  Amer- 
ica as  our  ancestors  knew  and  loved  It. 

For  this  reason  I  Introduced  and  have 
consistently  supported  HH.  1784  estab- 
lishing this  area  as  a  national  seashore. 

I  personally  visited  the  area  with 
Director  George  Hartzog,  of  the  Park 
Service,  and  with  a  delegation  from  the 
Parks  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Without  exception  those  who  visited  the 
area  with  a  critical  eye  and  with  no  ax 
to  grind  have  come  away  enthusiastic 
In  their  praise  of  its  potential  as  a  na- 
tional seashore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  urge  ap- 
proval by  this  body  of  H.R.  1784  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  our  distin- 
guished coUeague,  the  newest  Member 
of  the  House,  from  North  Carolina,  who 
succeeded  ovu-  beloved  Herbert  Bonner, 
is  on  the  floor.  He  represents  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  great  Cape  Hatteras 
Park  has  been  developed.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  yield  to  the  distinguished  and 
honorable  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Walter  B.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina.  I  wish  to  observe,  as  a 
new  Member,  that  I  am  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  diligence  and  the  dedi- 
cation with  which  you  have  approached 
this  problem,  and  to  compliment  you  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
your  foresightedness  in  creating  the  na- 
tional park  Cape  Lookout  National  Sea- 
shore. I  am  sure  that  with  the  contigu- 
ous shorelines  we  both  represent,  we 
have  much  in  common.  If  I  can  be  of 
assistance  In  any  way,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  help. 

Again  my  compliments  to  you  for  a  Job 
well  done. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  his  remarks.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note,  as  stated  In  the 
committee  report,  that  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  joint  administration  of 
the  two  parks. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The-  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  1784 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  preserve  for  public  use  and  enjoyment  an 
area  In  the  State  of  North  Carolina  possessing 
outstanding  natural  and  recreational  values, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  established 
the  Cai>e  Lookout  National  Seashore  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "seashore"),  which  shall 
comprise  the  lands  and  adjoining  marshlands 
and  waters  on  the  outer  banks  of  Carteret 
County,  North  Carolina,  between  Ocracoke 
Inlet  and  Beaufort  Inlet,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  the  map  entitled  "Proposed  Bound- 
aries— Proposed  Cape  Lookout  National  Sea- 
shore", dated  AprU  1964,  and  ntmibered 
NS-CL-7101-B,  which  is  on  file  In  the  Office 


of  the  National  Park  Service  E>epartment  of 
the  Interior:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
seatshore  shall  not  Include  thoee  lainds  and 
Interests  In  lands  which  are  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Cape  Lookout  lighthouse  prop- 
erty, on  the  east  by  a  Une  located  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  Inland  frc»n  the  mean 
high  water  line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  property  owned  or  leased  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  on  the  west  by  the  easterly 
boundary  of  property  of  the  ^Thomas  Gold 
heirs  and  the  waters  of  Lookout  Bight. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  Federal  property  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Lookout 
National  Seashore  may,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  agency  having  custody  thereof,  be 
transferred  without  consideration  to  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  purposes  of  the  seashore. 
Non-Federal  lands,  marshlands,  wat«rs,  or 
Interests  therein  located  within  the  author- 
ized seashore  may  be  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  only  through  donation, 
except  that  he  may  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  may  acquire  by 
exchange,  the  lands,  marshlands,  and  waters 
or  interests  therein  comprising  the  Shackel- 
ford Banks;  and  he  may  acquire  by  exchange 
or  by  purchase  with  appropriated  or  donated 
funds  the  property  held  by  the  Core  Bankis 
Gun  Club  on  July  1.  1963.  which  lies  west- 
erly of  a  line  located  one  thousand  feet  in- 
land from  the  mean  high  waterline  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  If  there  Is  a  change  of  0"7ner- 
ship  of  such  property  or  if  It  ceases  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  hunting  and  fishing. 

(b)  When  acquiring  lands  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  seashore  and  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federally  owned  property 
under  his  jurisdiction  not  required  for  other 
Federal  purposes  which  he  classifies  as 
proper  for  exchange  or  other  disposition. 
Property  so  exchanged  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal  In  fair  market  value,  but  the 
Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash 
to  the  grantor  in  such  an  exchange  In  order 
to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. 

(c)  Owners  of  property  which  on  July  1, 
1963,  was  developed  and  used  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  purposes  may  reserve  for 
themselves  and  their  assigns,  as  a  condition 
to  'the  purchase  or  acquisition  by  exchange 
of  such  property  by  the  Secretary,  a  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  residence  and  not 
In  excess  of  three  acres  of  land  on  which 
the  residence  Is  situated,  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes  for  a  term  ending  at 
the  death  of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of  his 
spouse,  or  the  death  of  either  of  them,  or  In 
lieu  thereof,  for  a  definite  term  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  years:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  exclude  from  such  reserved 
property  any  marsh,  beach,  or  waters,  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  land  adjoining 
such  marsh,  beach,  or  waters  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  public  access  thereto.  The 
owner  shall  elect  the  term  of  the  right  to  be 
reserved.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept donations  of  property  for  purposes  of 
the  seashore  in  which  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  for  noncommercial  residential 
puiposes  is  reserved  for  the  period  stated  In 
this  subsection  if  the  land  on  which  the  resi- 
dence Is  situated  and  to  which  the  right 
attaches  Is  not  In  excess  of  three  acres  and 
there  Is  excluded  from  the  reserved  property 
such  marsh,  beach,  or  waters  and  adjoining 
land  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  for 
public  use  and  access  thereto. 

(d)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  reserved 
In  lands  that  are  donated  or  otherwise 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  termination  by  the  Secretary  upon 
his  determination  that  such  use  and  occu- 
pancy is  being  exercised  in  a  manner  not 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
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upon  tender  to  the  bolder  of  the  right  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
that  portion  of  the  right  which  remalna 
unexpired  on  the  date  of  termination. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  au- 
thorized to  purchaae  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  acqtUre  by  exchange, 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  acre*  of  landa  or 
Intereeu  In  landa  at  or  near  Beaufort,  North 
Carolina,  aa  an  administrative  site,  and  for 
a  landing  dock  and  related  facilities  that 
may  be  used  to  provide  a  suitable  approach 
or  access  to  the  seashore. 

Sac.  3  When  title  to  the  lands  and  In- 
terests In  lands  which  under  secUon  3 (a) 
of  this  Act  may  be  acquired  for  the  purpoees 
of  the  seashore  by  donation  only  Is  vested 
In  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  shall 
declare  the  establishment  of  the  Capo  Look- 
out National  Seashore  by  publication  of 
notice  thereof  In  the  Federal  Register.  Such 
notice  shall  contain  a  refined  description  or 
map  of  the  boundaries  of  the  seashore  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  desirable  and  such 
exterior  boundaries  shall  encompass,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  area  generally  describ- 
ed In  section  1  of  this  Act.  Following  such 
establishment,  and  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  conditions  prescribed  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  a  hereof,  acquire  the  remainder  of 
the  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  within  the 
boimdarles  of  the  seashore. 

Sbc.4.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  Including  shellflshlng,  on 
lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore  In  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  laws  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  to  the  extent  applicable, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  designate 
zones  where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no 
hunting  or  fishing  shall  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  public  safety,  administration,  fish 
or  wildlife  management,  or  public  lue  and 
enjoyment.  Except  in  emergencies,  any 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  thU  section  shall  be  put  Into  effect 
only  after  consultation  with  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development. 

Sac.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  for  the 
general  purposes  of  public  outdoor  recrea- 
Uon,  including  conservation  of  natural  fea- 
tures contrlbuUng  to  public  enjoyment.  In 
the  administration  of  the  seashore  and  the 
administrative  site,  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
such  statutory  authorities  relating  to  areas 
administered  and  supervised  by  the  Secre- 
tary through  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  and 
such  statutory  authorities  otherwise  avaU- 
able  to  him  tor  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

8»c. «.  The  authority  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army  to 
•^indertake  or  contribute  to  shore  erosion  con- 
trol or  beach  protection  measures  on  lands 
■Within  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore 
shall  be  exercised  In  accordance  with  a  plan 
that  U  mutually  acceptable  to  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  that  Is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poeea  of  this  Act. 

8«c.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorlxed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  biU  be  considered  as 
having  been  read,  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  be  open  for  tunendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered.  The  CTerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
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The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
Page  2,  lines  4  to  IS.  Inclusive,  strike  out 
all  of  the  proviso  and  insert  the  following 
language  In  lieu  thereof:  "Provided,  however. 
That  such  seashore  shall  not  Include  those 
lands  and  Interests  In  lands  which  are 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  southerly 
boundary  of  the  Cape  lookout  llghthotise 
property,  on  the  east  by  a  line  located  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  Inland  from  the  mean 
high  water  Une  of  the  AUantlc  Ocean,  on 
the  south  by  the  northerly  boundary  of 
property  now  owned  or  leased  bv  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  on  the  west  by  the  easterly 
boundary  of  property  of  the  Thomas  Gold 
heirs  (as  shown  on  a  map  prepared  by  J.  G. 
Hassell  In  October  1961  and  recorded  at  page 
4  of  map  book  niunbered  6  In  the  office  of 
the  register  of  deeds.  Carteret  County.  North 
Carolina)  and  the  waters  of  Lookout  Bight." 
Page  2.  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  "without 
consideration". 

Page  2,  line  19,  after  "seashore.".  Insert  a 
new  sentence  reading  as  follows:  "Sxxch 
transfer  shall  be  made  without  transfer  of 
funds." 

Page  2,  Une  26,  through  page  3.  Une  7. 
strike  out  the  following  language;  "Shackel- 
ford Banks;  and  he  may  acquire  by  exchange 
or  by  purchase  with  appropriated  or  donated 
funds  the  property  held  by  the  Core  Banks 
Gun  Club  on  July  1,  1963.  which  lies  westerly 
of  a  line  located  one  thousand  feet  inland 
from  the  mean  high  water  Une  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  If  there  Is  a  change  of  owner- 
ship of  such  property  or  If  it  ceases  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing." and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Shackle- 
ford  Banks." 

Page  3.  lines  8  through  17  Inclusive,  strike 
out  aU  of  paragraph  (b)  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof : 

"(b)  When  acquiring  lands  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  Utle  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  wlthUi  the  boundaries  of 
the  seashore  and  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federally  owned  prop- 
erty in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  under 
his  Jurisdiction  which  he  classifies  as  proper 
for  exchange  or  other  disposition.  Falling  to 
effectuate  an  exchange  of  properties  of  ap- 
proximately equal  fair  market  value,  the 
Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash 
to  the  grantor  In  such  an  exchange  In  or- 
der to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties 
exchanged." 

Page  3,  lines  18.  19,  and  20.  strike  out 
"Owners  of  property  which  on  July  1,  1963, 
was  develoi>ed  and  used  for  noncommercial 
residential  purpoees  may  reserve  for  them- 
selves and  their"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof: 
"Any  person  who  on  January  1,  1966,  owned 
property  which  on  July  1,  1963,  was  de- 
veloped and  used  for  noncommercial  residen- 
tial purposes  may  reserve  for  himself  and 
his". 

Page  5,  line  16.  after  "Act.",  Insert  the 
following  sentence:  "Copies  of  said  descrip- 
tion or  map  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to 
publication   In  the  Federal  Register." 

Pago  6.  line  23  through  page  6,  Une  1 
strike  out  "under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the 
Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  In  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  laws  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,"  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of: "marshlands,  and  waters  under  his  Juris- 
diction within  the  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  United 
States.". 
Page  6.  Une  34.  strUe  out  "on  lands". 
Page  7,  lines  4.  6  and  6.  strike  out  all  of 
secUon  7  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

'  S»c.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  •3.200,000  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  the  seashore 


In   accordance    with    the    purposes    of  thu 
Act."  ^ 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (interrupting  Om 
reeding).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  in  full  and  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMBKDMENT   OITEaXD    BT    MK.    ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr;  Aspinall:  On 
page  7,  Une  4,  after  the  wonT^'lands"  Inaeit 
a  comma. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  assumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Strattok,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  1784)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashore  in  ihe  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  731.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
731.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  is  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  251.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fd- 
lows: 

S.  251 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the   Cape   Lookout   National   Seashore  In 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  preserve  for  public  use  and  enjoyment 
an  area  In  the  State  of  North  Carolina  pos- 
sessing outstanding  natural  and  recreatlontl 
values,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  e«- 
Ubllshed  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Sea- 
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ibore  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "seashore"), 
which  shall  comprise  the  lands  and  adjoin- 
ing marshlands  and  waters  on  the  outer 
banks  of  Carteret  County,  North  Carolina, 
between  Ocracoke  Inlet  and  Beaufort  Inlet. 
u  generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
Tropoeed  Boundaries — ^Proposed  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashore",  dated  April  1964. 
and  numbered  NS-CL-7101-B,  which  Is  on 
(lie  In  the  Office  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  such  seashore  shaU  not  Include 
those  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  which  are 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cape  Lookout 
lighthouse  property,  on  the  east  by  a  line 
located  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  Inland 
from  the  mean  high  waterllne  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  property  owned  or 
leased  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  easterly  boundary  of  property  of  the 
Thomas  Gold  heirs  and  the  waters  of  Look- 
out Bight. 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  property  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  purposes  of  the  seashore. 
Non-Federal  lands,  marshlands,  waters,  or 
Interests  therein  located  within  the  author- 
teed  seashore  may  be  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  only  through  donation, 
except  that  he  may  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  mAy  acquire  by 
exchange,  the  lands,  marshlands,  and  waters 
or  Interests  therein  comprising  the  Shackle- 
ford  Banks.  Land  donated  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  pursuant  to  tlhls  subsection 
shall  constitute  consideration  for  the  trans- 
fer by  the  United  States  of  l.(  acres  of  land 
that  is  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  a  public  health 
fscUity  in  the  vlUage  of  Batteras,  Dare 
County,  North  Carolina,  and  auch  a  transfer 
is  hereby  authorized. 

(b)  When  acquiring  lands  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  seashore  and  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
•uch  property  any  federally  ot»ned  property 
under  his  Jurisdiction  which  bs  classifies  as 
proper  for  exchange  or  oth«r  disposition. 
Property  so  exchanged  shaU  beiapproxlmately 
equal  in  fair  market  value,  but  the  Secretary 
may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the 
grantor  in  such  an  exchang*  in  order  to 
equalize  the  values  of  t|ie  properties 
exchanged.  ; 

(c)  Owners  of  property  which  on  July  1, 
1983,  was  developed  and  used  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  purposes  may  reserve  for 
themselves  and  their  assigns,  ee  a  condition 
to  the  purchase  or  acqulsitloa  by  exchange 
of  such  property  by  the  SecDetary,  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  residence  and 
not  in  excess  of  three  acres  of  land  on  which 
the  residence  Is  situated,  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes  for  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of  his 
•pouse,  or  the  death  of  elthe^  of  them,  or, 
in  lieu  thereof,  for  a  definite  term  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  years:  ProvUied.  That  the 
Becretary  may  exclude  from  puch  reserved 
property  any  marsh,  beach,  W  waters,  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  Ipnd  adjoining 
•uch  marsh,  beach,  or  waters)  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  public  access  thereto.  The 
owner  shall  elect  the  term  of  tihe  right  to  be 
««rved.  The  Secretary  is  autJiorized  to  ac- 
«jpt  donations  of  property  for  purpoees  of 
ine  seashore  in  which  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  for  noncommercial  residential 
purposes  is  reserved  for  the  pdrlod  stated  in 
tw*  subsection  if  the  land  oe  which  the 
fwidence  is  situated  and  to  wtlch  the  right 
Mtaches  Is  not  in  excess  of  three  acres  and 
«ere  la  excluded  from  the  resitved  property 
wen  marsh,  beach,  or  waters  uid  adjoining 


land  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  for 
public  use  and  access  thereto. 

(d)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  reserved 
In  lands  that  are  donated  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  tcmUnatlon  by  the  Secretary  upon  hU 
determination  that  such  use  and  occupancy 
is  being  exercised  In  a  manner  not  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  upon 
tender  to  the  holder  of  the  right  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
that  portion  of  the  right  which  remains 
unexpired  on  the  date  of  termination. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  purchaae  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  acquire  by  exchange, 
not*  to  exceed  one  hundred  acres  of  lands  or 
interests  in  lands  at  or  near  Beaufort,  North 
Carolina,  as  an  administrative  site,  and  for 
a  landing  dock  and  related  facilities  that  may 
be  used  to  provide  a  suitable  approach  or 
access  to  the  seashore. 

Szc.  3.  When  title  to  the  lands  and  Inter- 
ests In  lands  which  under  section  2(a)  of 
this  Act  may  be  acquired  for  the  purposes 
of  the  seashore  by  donation  only  is  vested 
In  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  shall 
declare  the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashore  by  publication  of 
notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register.  Such 
notice  shall  contain  a  refined  description  or 
map  of  the  boundaries  of  the  seashore  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  desirable  and  such 
exterior  boundaries  shall  encompass,  as 
nearly  as  poesible,  the  area  generally  de- 
scribed In  section  1  of  this  Act.  FoUowlng 
such  establishment,  and  subject  to  the 
linUtatlons  and  conditions  prescribed  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may.  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  hereof,  acquire  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lands  and  Interests  in  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  sestshore. 

Sk;.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing.  Including  shellfishing,  on  lands 
under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashore  in  accordance  with 
the  appropriate  laws  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  to  the  extent  applicable,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  designate  zones 
where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  shall  be  permitted  for  rea- 
sons of  public  safety,  administration,  fish 
and  wildlife  management,  or  public  use  and 
enjoyment.  Except  in  emergencies,  any  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  put  into  effect  only 
after  consultation  with  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  public  outdoor  recreation. 
Including  conservation  of  natural  features 
contributing  to  public  enjoyment.  In  the 
administration  of  the  seashore  and  the  ad- 
ministrative site,  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
such  statutory  authorities  relating  to  areas 
administered  and  supervised  by  the  Secre- 
tary through  the  National  Park  Service  and 
such  statutory  authorities  otherwise  avail- 
able to  him  for  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  authority  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, Department  of  the  Army,  to  under- 
take or  contribute  to  shore  erosion  control 
or  beach  protection  measures  on  lands  with- 
in the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  sbaU 
be  exercised  in  accordance  with  a  plan  that 
is  mutually  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  that  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $3,200,000  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  the  seashore 
In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


AMXNDMKNT    OTrOLED    BT    MX.    ABPIMAIX 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinali.: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  bin  (8.  251)  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  text  of  H.R.  1784  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  as  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  1784)  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 


TRANSFER  OP  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order,  scheduled  for  today,  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  23d  of  February. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentlemsm  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  BALANCE 

Mr.  HITNOATE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sending  of  Vice  President  HuMPHarr  to 
South  Vietnam  mesuis  that  this  admin- 
istration is  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  "progress  on  the  civilian  front,  even 
in  wartime,  is  equally  as  Important  as 
progress  on  the  military  front,"  Colum- 
nist Keyes  Beech  believes. 

Writing  from  Saigon,  Beech  said  the 
visits  there  by  the  Vice  President  and 
Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  ap- 
peared "as  though  Mr.  Johnson  had  per- 
sonally declared  war  on  poverty  and  dis- 
ease In  South  Vietnam  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States." 

Beech  believes  that  "the  Honolulu 
talks,  combined  with  HmcPHRrr's  pres- 
ence here  (in  Vietnam) ,  has  given  a  con- 
structive balance  to  the  American  role 
in  South  Vietnam." 

Because  I  found  this  column  informa- 
tive on  a  subject  of  such  great  interest 
to  us  all,  I  am  making  it  available  to 
the  Record  where  others  may  read  it  in 
its  entirety: 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Daily  News.  Feb.  12, 

1966] 

Hubert  Crrxs  "Other"  Vibt  Wab 

(By  Keyes  Beech) 

Saigon. — The  shooting  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam took  a  back  seat  to  good  works  Saturday. 

Picking  up  where  President  Johnson  left 
off  In  Honolulu  earlier  this  week.  Vice  Presi- 
dent HtTBEXT  HuMPHBET  plunged  into  a 
whlrlyblrd  tour  of  the  Saigon  area  in  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  social  revolution  foe 
14,500,000  South  Vietnamese. 

HusfPHRET  said  "tremendous"  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  military  front,  but  "only 
a  beginning,"  on  the  social  front. 

Militarily  allied  forces  are  "on  the  ascend- 
ancy and  on  the  offensive,"  he  said.    "That 
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momentum  must  be  maintained."  he  told 
newamen  aXter  a  busy  day  vUltlng  United 
States,  Korean.  Australian,  and  New  Zealand 
military  unite  here  and  in  the  field. 

But  he  said  there  la  much  to  be  done  In  the 
fight  against  poverty.  Illiteracy,  hunger,  and 
disease. 

HtncpHxrr  said  It  should  be  cleu  that  the 
"social  and  economic  revolution  does  not  be- 
long to  the  Vletcong"  but  that  "we  are  the 
ones  who  can  achieve  It." 

While  Htricpmrr  stayed  close  to  Saigon. 
Agriculture  Secretary  OrvlUe  Freeman  and  a 
team  of  farm  experts  were  off  to  look  at  the 
Mekong  DelU,  one  of  southeast  Aslat  grvat- 
est  rice  bowls. 

They  were  only  the  advance  guard  of  a 
swarm  of  specialists  In  economics  agri- 
culture, health,  and  education  who  will  de- 
scend on  South  Vietnam  In  coming  weeks. 
It  was  as  though  Mr.  Johnson  had  personally 
\  declared  war  on  poverty  and  disease  In  South 
Vietnam  as  well  as  the  United  SUtee. 

As  H0MPHBET  swung  Into  action  with  char- 
acteristic vigor,  there  was  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  what  emerged  from  the  historic  Hono- 
lulu conference  l)etween  Mr.  Johnson  and  the 
young  generals  who  run  this  country. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Johnson  risk  his  poUtlcal 
future  on  the  political  survival  of  Air  Vice 
Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  the  36-year.old 
fighter  pUot  who  became  Prime  Minister  of 
his  country  8  months  ago. 

He  committed  the  United  SUtee  to  under- 
writing nothing  less  than  the  remaking  of 
South  Vietnam,  politically,  socially,  and  eco- 
nomically, from  the  rice  peddles  up.  He  was 
already  committed  to  winning  the  mHltary 
side  of  the  war  against  Communist  aeitree- 
slon.  " 

HxTMPHMtT'B  visit  to  South  Vietnam  was 
dedicated  to  the  propoeltlon  that  progress  on 
the  civilian  front,  even  In  wartime,  U  equally 
as  ImporUnt  as  progress  on  the  mllltarv 
front.  ' 

This  may  very  well  be  the  case.  And  the 
Honolulu  talks,  combined  with  HtmpHKrr's 
presence  here,  has  given  a  constructive  bal- 
ance to  the  American  role  In  South  Vietnam. 
Yet  while  the  high-sounding  words  and  noble 
declarations  voiced  at  HonoltUu  set  the  stage 
for  change,  they  changed  nothing. 

Out  In  the-vUlagee  of  South  Vietnam, 
where  nobody  ever  heard  of  Ky,  much  less 
Hubert  HimPHszT,  people  wUl  be  convinced 
by  what  they  see,  not  what  they  hear. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  TITLE  39 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  TO  PRO- 
HIBIT MAILINO  OP  UNSOLICITED 
SAM^iE  DRU6  PRODUCTS  AND 
OTHER  POTENTIALLY  HARMFUL 
DRUG  ITEMS 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetta.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoua  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
four  newspaper  cUpplngs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  dropped  in  the 
hopper  legislation  to  amend  title  39  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  unsolicited  sample  drug 
products  and  other  potentially  harmful 
drug  Items. 

There  is  in  my  neighborhood  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  an  unusual  young  woman 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Keith  Thompson  of 
4  Putnam  Gardens.  She  has  recently 
become  concerned  about  the  number  of 
accidental  poisonings  of  small  children 
who  open  sample  packages  of  drugs  that 


are  potentially  harmful  and  that  have 
been  sent  through  the  mall. 

According  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  these 
samples  arrive  as  fourth-class  mall  and 
are  often  stacked  in  the  halls  of  residen- 
tial apartments  or  dropped  into  door 
mail  chutes.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
she  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  over  100 
mothers  who  are  holding  meetings  and 
soliciting  support  for  Mrs.  Thompson's 
recommendations. 

I  congratulate  Mrs.  Keith  Thompson 
and  under  unanimous  consent,  I  place 
various  newspaper  articles  concerning 
the  free  samples  of  drugs  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

[From  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Chronicle  Sun, 

Dec.  16, 1965] 
MOTHXB  Lkaos  Wax  on  Dkuvkst  or  Axticlzs 
Daitgixous  to  Chiij>rxn 
(By  Kay  Shreve) 
"Now  Where's  that  sample  I  got  In   the 
mall?"  a  pretty  young  mother  asks  In  a  re- 
cent television  commercial. 

These  may  not  sound  like  fighting  words 
to  you,  but  they  do  to  Mrs.  Keith  Thompson 
of  4  Putnam  Gardens. 

crrxs  poisoNiNOS 

Mrs.  Thompson,  wife  of  an  MTT  graduate 
student  and  the  mother  of  two,  recently  be- 
came concerned  about  the  number  of  acci- 
dental poisonings  of  small  children  who 
opened  sample  packages  of  cough  medicine, 
cold  Ublets,  hair  tonics,  and  detergents, 
sent  through  the  malls. 

According  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  these  sam- 
ples arrive  aa  fourth-class  man  and  are 
often  stacked  In  the  halls  of  residential 
apartment  buildings,  or  sent  Into  homes 
through  door  mall  chutes — within  the  reach 
of  children. 

"I  think  people  should  know  how  many 
tragedies  can  and  have  resulted  from  this 
practice,"  she  says. 

OBOANIZXS  MOTRZHS 

During  the  past  6  weeks  she  has  made 
every  effort  to  Inform  them.  Including  en- 
listing the  support  of  over  100  mothers  In 
Cambridge.  Arlington,  Stoneham,  Newton, 
Belmont,  and  Watertown,  and  gaining  the 
endorsement  of  several  local  doctors. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important,  Mrs. 
Thompson  has  received  assistance  from  Dr. 
Joel  Alpert,  executive  secretary  of  the  Bos- 
ton Poison  Center,  and  from  the  Boeton  As- 
sociation for  ChUd  Birth  Education. 
Foua -POINT  PRooaAx' 

She  hopes  her  efforts  will  eventually  lead 
to  legislation  on  the  practice  and  has  com- 
piled a  four-point  program  of  her  alms 
which  Include: 

1.  To  prevent  fourth -class  mall  delivery  of 
sample  drugs  or  any  other  products  that  may 
be  harmful  to  children. 

a.  To  prevent  free  dlstrlbuUon  of  these 
products  in  homes  or  residential  buildings 
and  to  prevent  them  from  being  left  on  door 
steps,  door  knobs.  In  hallways,  or  any  other 
place  to  which  children  might  have  access. 

3.  To  encourage  distribution  of  such  free 
samples  In  supermarkeU  or  drug  stores 
where  adults  may  be  able  to  receive  them  di- 
rectly and  use  them  if  they  desire. 

4.  To  make  It  mandatory  to  label  all  drugs 
and  any  other  product  that  could  be  harm- 
ful to  an  Infant  or  child  In  any  way. 

Mrs.  Thompson  asks  anyone  who  Is  Inter- 
ested In  giving  support  to  this  program  to 
call  her  at  TR  6-0028. 

[From  the  Health  Bulletin] 
Mazlxno  of  Daro  Saicpijcs  to  Hoicrs 

Opposed 
A  Massachusetts  housewife  has  spotted  a 
possible  health  hazard  which  up  to  now  has 


escaped  detection  by  public  health  tmm^^ 
and  even  the  Food  and  Drug  AdmlnlstraUcn. 
According  to  Mr.  Keith  Thompson,  of  Caa. 
bridge,  sample  drugs  and  toxic  products  inl 
eluding  mouth  washes  and  detergents  sent 
or  delivered  to  consumers  present  a  potential 
danger  to  children.  Pointing  out  that  chll- 
dren  usually  find  these  products  before  par- 
ents  do,  she  explained  that  a  child's  natunU 
curiosity  may  lead  to  accidental  poisoning 
"I,  myself,  have  learned  of  close  calls  of 
poisoning  among  children  In  our  neighbor- 
hood," Mrs.  Thompson  told  Health  Bulletin 
"Parents  who  already  have  a  hard  time  pro- 
tecting their  children  against  toxic  product! 
In  the  home  now  have  to  look  out  for  mall- 
men  and  other  outsiders  bringing  polsoni 
within  easy  reach  of  children,"  she  added. 
In  a  telephone  Interview,  Mrs.  Thompson 
told  Health  Bulletin  that  her  Interest  In  tlj« 
problem  reached  the  boiling  pwlnt  when  she 
was  mailed  a  sample  of  a  new  orange-flavored 
children's  cold  capsule.  Discovering  thst 
neither  the  Pood  and  Drug  AdmlnlstraUon 
nor  the  Poet  Office  Department  has  regula- 
tions controlling  the  delivery  or  mailing  ol 
such  products  to  homes,  the  Massachusetts 
housewife  decided  to  start  her  own  campaign 
to  prevent  this  practice.  With  the  aid  or 
other  mothers  In  the  area  and  the  support 
of  the  Boston  Poison  Center  she  set  up  a 
platform  calling  for  legislation  to  ban  "third- 
or  fourth-class  mall  delivery  of  sample  drugs 
or  any  other  products  harmful  to  children." 
She  Is  also  campaigning  for  a  ban  on  the 
hand  delivery  of  these  Items  to  homes  and 
apartment  buildings. 

Using  a  series  of  letters  and  phone  calta, 
the  mother  of  two  children  has  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  support  of  individuals  and  groups 
ranging  from  local  pharmacists  to  State  sen- 
ators and  even  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. She  has  raised  such  a  storm  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Post  Office,  Cambridge 
Department  of  Health  and  the  State  food 
and  drug  administration  'have  decided  to 
sit  down  In  a  public  meeting  to  discuss  what 
should  be  done  about  the  problem.  The 
meeting  Is  scheduled  for  January  25  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology.  How- 
ever, even  more  Important  Is  the  fact  that 
her  campaign  has  reached  the  SUte  law- 
makers. According  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  there 
Is  a  good  chance  that  a  bill  controlling  the 
distribution  of  sample  products  to  consum- 
ers may  be  Introduced  In  the  next  session 
of  the  State  legislature. 

A  similar  stand  against  some  of  the  promo- 
tional campaigns  of  drug  companies  waa 
taken  recently  by  President  Johnson's.  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs.  In  an 
address  to  the  National  Educational  Confer- 
ence last  month.  Esther  Peterson  crltlciwd 
the  mass  mailing  o!  the  same  cold  capsult 
which  sparked  Mrs.  Thompson's  campaign. 
Even  though  warnings  that  children  under 
3  should  not  be  given  the  Ublet  were  in- 
cluded on  the  drug's  packet,  "all  parentt 
know  how  small  children  can  get  Into  things, 
and  everyone  knows  that  unsolicited  mall  Is 
generally  not  stored  away,"  she  said.  "It 
most  often  Is  left  lying  where  children  can 
easily  get  Into  It.  in  the  eyes  of  smaU  chU- 
dren,  the  colored  tablets.  I  am  sure,  look 
appeallngly  like  candy,"  Mrs.  Peterson  con- 
cluded. 
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[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Dec.  8,  1965] 

Onx  Poisonko  Child  Is  Ottx  Too  Mant 
(By  Jean  Dletc) 

Never  underestimate  the  power  of  a  woman 
to  fight  for  the  safety  of  her  young. 

Mrs.  Keith  Thompson,  of  4  Putnam  Gar- 
dens, Cambridge,  Is  mobilizing  other  motben 
to  prevent  accidental  poisoning  of  children 
from  sample  drugs  and  detergents. 

"The  possibility  of  even  one  poisoned  chlM 
Is  one  too  many,"  she  says. 

Mrs.  Thompson  thinks  legislation  will  be 
needed  at  the  State  and  National  level  to  do 
the  Job. 


The  rash  of  free  samples  of  cough  medl- 
dnee,  cold  remedies,  mouthwashes,  and  de- 
tergents being  left  in  hallways  of  city  apart- 
ment bouses  and  suburban  front  doors  set 
lire.  Thompson  on  her  campaign. 

Small  children  can't  read  thp  labels  which 
■tate  that  some  of  these  Items  should  not 
be  taken  internally. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Joel  Alpert,  of  the 
Boeton  Poison  Center,  Mrs.  'Thompson  has 
enlisted  the  Interest  of  almost  100  women  to 
plan  a  legrlslatlve  campaign. 

The  group  has  designed  a  four-point  plat- 
form of  measures  to  prevent  child  poisoning. 
They  seek  to : 

Prevent  fourth-class  mall  delivery  of  any 
samples  containing  chemicals  or  materials 
toxic  to  children; 

Prevent  hand  delivery  of  these  Items  to 
homes  and  apartment  buildings; 

Encourage  distribution  of  sample  drugs 
and  detergents  In  supermarkets  where  adults 
may  try  new  products  If  they  wish; 

Warn  parents  not  to  give  any  drug  to  an 
Infant  or  child  without  checkltig  with  a  doc- 
tor or  clinic,  so  that  allergic  reactions  can 
be  identified  and  treated  If  they  occur. 

Some  of  the  new  detergents  contain  bleach 
and  ammonia,  Mrs.  Thompson  points  out, 
potentially  as  dangerous  to  a  ohlld  as  lye. 

Postman,  Kkip  Trosk  Frke  Samples  Awat 
Prom  Our  Door! 
(By  Thomas  McNlff,  Jr.) 

"What  will  not  woman,  gently  woman,  dare, 
when  strong  affection  stirs  her  heart  up?" 

Mrs.  Keith  Thompson,  26,  of  4  Putnam 
Gardens,  Cambridge,  has  taken  Southey's 
quotation  to  heart  In  her  "le0slatlve  cam- 
paign" to  combat  the  delivery  of  product 
samples  by  mall,  which  she  says  are  left  In 
apartment  house  hallways  wheta  children  can 
get  at  their  often  dangerous  otxitents. 

In  a  campaign  begun  6  we«ks  ago,  Mrs. 
Thompson  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  State  Sen- 
ators Francis  X.  McCann  and  Oliver  F.  Ames, 
as  well  as  almost  100  mothers  from  Newton, 
Cambridge,  Lynn,  and  Belmont. 

The  object  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  campaign 
are  the  detergent,  mouthwa9b.  drug,  and 
other  samples  delivered  as  advertisements  by 
fourth-class  mall. 

She  does  not  object  so  much;  to  their  being 
available  as  to  their  being  left  at  the  door- 
ways of  apartment  buildings  where  children 
playing  beyond  their  mothem*  supervision 
can  get  at  their  contents,  whldh  she  says  are 
often  harmful,  if  not  poisonous. 

A  US.  Poet  Office  spokesman  said  that  all 
such  article  samples  must  b^  labeled,  but 
Mrs.  Thompson  pointed  out  that  a  child  of 
3  or  4  isnt  golre  to  read  a  laWl. 

Tou  can't  blame  the  postman,"  she  said. 
■"Those  guys  have  enough  Juni  to  carry." 

Senator  McCann  said  he  has  recommended 
that  legislation  be  proposed  by  the  State 
public  health  department's  fpod  and  drug 
division. 

"I  think  It's  very  credltable,'1  he  said.  "It's 
needed  doing  for  a  long  time.*' 

Dr.  George  A.  Michaels,  director  of  the 
'ood  and  Drug  Division,  said,  '•Kids  can  get 
at  these  samples,  and  It  can  be  a  hazard." 

He  added  that  any  State  legislation  could 
ftgulate  the  distribution  of  samples  by  firms 
»rting  on  a  contract  for  adverUsers. 

But  he  also  said  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  enact  any  legislation  to 
•wntrol  mall  delivery. 

Mrs  Thompson  said  she  Is  mainly  Inter- 
«»ted  In  the  State  level  of  laglslatlon  be- 
cause  "I  felt  we  should  do  something  as  fast 
as  we  could." 

She  said  that  the  problem  has  been 
"•rought  to  the  attention  of  national  medi- 
cal officials  by  a  Boston  doctjor.  but  added 
that  "theifeoing  u  slow  there.!' 

Mrs.  Thompson  said  that  tlie  word  of  her 
»mpalgn48  spreading  fast,  and  that  she  U 
receiving  reports  of  Instances  where  the  Ideas 
»he  speaks  of  have  become  reality. 


She  cites  the  case  of  a  Newton  woman  who 
found  her  pair  of  3-year-old  twins  ready  to 
swallow  a  sample  of  mouthwash  cleairly  la- 
beled, "do  not  take  Internally." 

Besides  her  political  support,  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son Is  getting  endorsements  for  her  cam- 
paign from  local  druggists  and  doctors. 

She  has  also  received  aid  from  the  Boeton 
Poison  Center  and  the  Boston  Association 
for  Child  Birth  Education. 

Mrs.  Thompson  hopes  for  four  major  ac- 
complishments from  her  hours  on  the  tele- 
phone and  writing  letters. 

To  prevent  fourth-class  mall  delivery  of 
products  that  could  be  harmful  to  children; 
to  prevent  free  distribution  of  these  prod- 
ucts In  homes  or  residential  buildings,  par- 
ticularly where  children  covld  get  at  them. 

To  encourage  the  distribution  of  such 
products  In  stores  where  adults  could  get 
them  If  they  wished;  and  to  make  It  man- 
datory to  label  all  drugs  and  any  other  prod- 
uct that  could  be  harmful  to  children  In  any 
way. 

Asked  what  her  hiisband  thinks  of  her 
new  "Interest,"  Mrs.  Thompson  replied,  "Oh, 
he's  been  great  support."  Mr.  Thompson  Is 
a  Ph.  D.  candidate  In  geochemistry  at  MIT. 

And  of  the  campaign  Itself,  she  said  she 
hopes  to  have  an  organizational  meeting  In 
January,  at  a  yet  iinspeclfied  date. 

She  said  she  will  not  name  any  organiza- 
tion that  comes  out  of  the  meeting  because 
"we  will  be  stuck  with  the  name. 

"I  think  mothers  as  Individuals  can  do 
an  awful  lot,"  she  said. 


TIMELY  REMINDER 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  do 
we  draw  the  line — and  how  do  we  hold 
it? 

The  answers  to  both  questions  were 
stated  with  clarity  by  President  Johnson 
in  his  statement  at  the  Honolulu  con- 
ference. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
News  Call  Bulletin  on  February  11  said 
that  the  President's  major  statement  in 
Hawaii  "provides  a  fitting  rebuff  to  op- 
ponents of  his  Vietnam  policy  who,  re- 
gardless of  their  motivation,  invariably 
fail  to  offer  a  logical  and  honorable 
alternative." 

Comparing  the  strong  comparison  of 
the  Vietnam  situation  to  American  for- 
eign policy  decisions  of  the  1940's  and 
1950's,  the  San  Francisco  paper  made 
sense  when  it  said: 

The  Hawaii  speech  was  a  reemphasls  of  the 
"so  far  and  no  farther"  outlook  which  has 
been  a  cornerstone  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy In  the  post-World  War  n  years.  The 
policy  has  worked,  and  to  depart  from  it 
would  court  disaster,  shame,  and  Inevitably 
world  war  ni. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  comparison 
to  which  this  editorial  refers  should  be 
studied  and  restudled,  and  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  do  so  I  place  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
TiMELT  Reminder  From  Joknson 

Speaking  In  Hawaii  earlier  this  week,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  emphatically  restated  the  un- 
assailable case  for  the  American  presence  in 
Vietnam.    It  provides  a  fitting  rebuff  to  op- 


ponents of  his  Vietnam  policy  who,  regard- 
less of  their  motivation.  Invariably  fall  to 
offer  a  logical  and  honorable  alternative. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  point  made  by 
the  President  was  his  comparison  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  American  foreign  policy  decisions 
of  the  forties  and  fifties  when  "we  took  our 
stand  In  Eiirope  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
those  threatened  by  aggression." 

The  firmness  of  such  stands — for  example. 
In  Greece  and  during  the  Berlin  airlift — has 
apparently  convinced  Soviet  Russia  that 
America  means  business  when  It  says  it  will 
not  stand  Idly  by  and  watch  communism 
prey  on  small  relatively  defenseless  regions. 
This  determination  was,  of  course,  also  strik- 
ingly and  grimly  Illustrated  during  the  Ko- 
rean war,  at  great  coet  In  American  life  and 
treasure. 

The  taking  of  such  a  stand  moreover  evokes 
sad  memories  of  the  pre-World  War  II  era 
when  democracy  allowed  Adolf  Hitler  to  prey 
In  precisely  the  same  fashion  on  his  neigh- 
bors. It  took  a  great  world  conflict  to  stop 
him,  or  don't  the  administration's  Vietnam 
opponents  recall  this? 

The  Hawaii  speech  was  a  reemphasls  of  the 
"so  far  and  no  farther"  outlook  which  has 
been  a  cornerstone  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy In  the  poet- World  War  II  years.  The  pol- 
icy has  worked,  and  to  depart  from  it  would 
court  disaster,  shame,  and  Inevitably  world 
war  ni. 


OUR  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  ARE  EN- 
TITLED TO  OUR  PULL  SUPPORT 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlnious  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  now  has  some  200,000  young  Amer- 
icans in  combat  with  communism,  and 
as  the  Pi-esldent  has  said: 

They  are  entitled  to  the  full  support  of 
American  strength  and  American  determina- 
tion. 

In  this,  the  majority  of  American  peo- 
ple fully  concur.  As  the  I>allas  Times- 
Herald  has  pointed  out: 

The  President  could  have  followed  no  other 
course  than  to  order  resumption  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Although  Hanoi  shows  no  signs  of 
turning  toward  peace,  "the  President  has 
assured  this  Nation  and  the  world  that 
the  determined  pursuit  of  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement in  Vietnam  will  continue,"  the 
Herald  said. 

It  added  that  the  President  spoke  with 
a  determination  and  conviction,  "that 
must  be  ours  sdso." 

Because  this  is  an  issue  on  which  we 
all  are  so  vitally  committed,  I  believe  that 
my  colleagues  will  want  to  read  this  edi- 
torial, and  I  offer  it  herewith  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)   Times  Herald, 
V     Feb.  1,  1966] 
Bomb  Message  Convincing 

The  President  could  have  followed  no 
other  course  than  to  order  resumption  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Mr.  John- 
son's talk  to  the  Nation  Monday  should 
have  convinced  even  the  most  reluctant  of 
that  fact. 

With  his  statement  it  should  have  become 
absolutely  apparent,  too.  that  the  deter- 
mined peace  efforta  by  the  umted  States 
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were  no  mere  lurface  show.  dlapUyed  for 
political  and  diplomatic  purpoaea  only.  The 
peace  offenalTe  waa  conducted  by  every  poa- 
elble  means  that  the  Prealdent  and  hla  ad- 
Tlaers  could  employ. 

Moreover,  the  determined  efforta  to  g«t 
■ome  amall  encouraging  reeponae  from 
Hanoi — meanwhile  folding  back  the  bomb- 
era  from  the  sklea  of  North  Vietnam  aa  guar- 
antee of  alncerlty — went  far  beyond,  and 
laated  far  longer,  than  even  the  moat  atub- 
bom  critic  could  logically  expect. 

But  In  eplte  of  this  pervaolve  and  long- 
continued  campaign,  the  Prealdent  told  hU 
Uatenen:  "Our  effort  haa  met  with  under- 
standing and  support  throughout  moat  of 
the  world — but  not  in  Hanoi  and  Pelplng. 
Prom  thoae  two  capltala  have  come  only  de- 
nunciation and  rejection.  The  answer  of 
Hanoi  to  all  (the  peace  efforta)  la  •  •  •  that 
they  persist  in  aggreaalon  and  they  Inslat  on 
the  surrender  of  South  Vietnam  to  the 
Communlrta.  It  U  plain  there  Is  no  readi- 
ness for  peace  In  that  regime  today." 

The  President's  description  of  the  situa- 
tion was  emphasized  later  by  Secretary  of 
Bute  Dean  Rusk  who  dlacloaed  that  the 
United  States  offered  to  extend  the  bombing 
pause  If  Hanoi  would  make  a  responsive 
peace  gesture.  Hanoi's  reeponae.  he  said, 
had  been  "negative,  harsh,  and  unyielding.'" 
Though  this  rock-hard  attitude  of  the 
Hanoi  regime  shows  no  sign  of  cracking,  the 
President  has  assured  this  Nation  and  the 
world  that  the  determined  pursuit  of  a 
peaceful  aettlement  In  Vietnam  will  con- 
tinue. And  he  immediately  supported  hla 
promise  with  action.  This  is  certainly  as 
It  should  be.  The  peace  offensive  must  be 
proaecuted  Just  aa  ardently  aa  the  military 
offenalve. 

But  meanwhile,  there  Is  no  peace,  and 
Americana  and  alUea  and  South  Vietnamese 
are  dying  at  the  hands  of  the  Vletcong 
"They  are  entitled  to  the  full  support  of 
American  strength  and  American  determi- 
nation. We  wlU  give  both,"  President 
Johnaon  declared  with  the  conviction  that 
must  be  oura  also. 
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PACIFIC   ISLANDS   HAVE   NO   COM- 
MUNIST WOES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  a  speech. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  for  Insertion  In  the 
body  of  the  Congressionai  Record  an 
article  written  for  the  Honolulu  Star 
Bulletin  by  the  Honorable  Carlton  Skin- 
ner, Governor  of  Guam  from  1949  to 
1953  and  presently  senior  Commissioner 
for  the  United  States  on  the  South  Pacific 
Commission. 

Commissioner  Skinner  points  out  that 
the  Communists  have  made  no  progress 
in  planting  or  propagating  their  philos- 
ophy in  the  Pacific  Islands  where  "West- 
em  nations  have  In  the  last  20  years 
established  very  substantial  institutions 
of  self-government  in  all  Pacific  terri- 
tories." He  contends  that  "it  is  these 
insUtuUons  which  have  kept  the  islands 
and  their  inhabitants  friendly  to  the  ad- 
ministering powers.  The  people  of  the 
Islands  recognize  that  with  universal 
sufTrage,  the  secret  ballot,  legislatures  of 
their  own  choosing  and  independent 
Judiciaries,  they  have  more  true  self- 
government  than  half  of  the  members  of 


the  United  Nations.  The  result  Is  that 
the  people  of  the  Islands  are  followliig 
democratic  educational  systems,  demo- 
cratic political  systems,  and  capitalist 
economic  systems." 

It  18  refreshing  to  know  the  efforts  of 
the  free  world  are  recognized  and  ad- 
mired by  the  Pacific  islanders  and  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that 
communistic   concepts   are    being   wel- 
comed.   I  commend  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Skinner's  article  to  my  colleagues: 
fnom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
Dec.  24.  1905) 
Pacifio  JsLAtna  Hats  No  CoMumran  Woks 
(By  Carlton  Skinner,   Senior  Commissioner 

for  the  United  States  on  the  South  Pacific 

Commission) 

Is  there  a  major  geographical  area  of  the 
world  which  has  not  yet  afforded  the  Com- 
munists a  foothold?  Certainly  not  Europe, 
or  Africa,  or  North  or  South  America.  Yea, 
there  la  one  left — and  only  one.  It  la  the 
Pacific  Islands  area  which  only  a  score  of 
years  ago  was  the  bloody  battleground  for  the 
war  to  save  democracy  from  totalitarianism. 

Thla  soil  In  which  commuiUsm  haa  been 
unable  to  fiourish  embraces  20  percent  of  the 
earths  surface,  13  million  aquare  miles  of 
land  and  water,  and  haa  a  population  of  but 
3  million  spread  out  among  17  island  terrl- 
torlea. 

The  people  of  these  territorlea  were  closer 
to  the  great  war  of  1941-45  than  any  others  In 
the  world.  They  live  In  Guadalcanal.  Tarawa. 
New  Georgia,  Truk,  Salpan,  Guam,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  tropical  islands  well  known  to  the 
American  forces  and  their  allies  from  the  dev- 
aataUona  of  the  sea.  air,  and  ground  battlea 
for  their  liberation. 

For  these  very  reasons,  the  Padflc  Islands 
area  is  politically  and  militarily  the  most 
strategic  area  of  the  world  today.  It  la  the 
one  aectlon  of  the  world  where  the  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  woild,  sometlmea  caUed 
the  Western  AlUance,  can  move  freely,  install, 
establish  airUnea,  shipping  Unea  and  other 
businesses,  create  mlUtary  installations,  aa- 
algn  fleets  and  troops,  and  man  observation 
poets  with  the  complete  cooperation  of 
friendly  Inhabitants. 

The  cooperation  comes  from  the  very  fact 
that  the  Western  nations  which  originally 
established  colonies  in  this  part  of  the  world 
have,  particularly  In  recent  years,  been  gen- 
erally fair,  honest  and  helpful  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  indigenous  people.  WhUe  the 
early  European  settlements  in  the  islands 
were  the  scenes  of  many  cruelties  and  In- 
justices, the  Polynesian  and  Melanealan 
pe<^lea  retaliated  vigorously  and  frequently 
gave  as  good  ac  they  got.  At  the  same  time 
miasionarles,  Protestant  and  CathoUc,  came 
in  large  numbers  and  were  successful  to  a 
high  degree  In  spreading  Chriatlanlty, 
Christian  ethics  and  respect  for  the  rlRhta 
of  others. 

SB,F-COVXRNMXI«T 

In  the  crucial  field  which  haa  led  to  the 
prollferaUon  of  new  naUona  In  Africa,  that 
of  the  right  of  people  to  govern  themaelvea, 
the  Western  nations  have  in  the  last  20  years 
eatabliahed  very  substantial  institutiona  of 
aelf -government  in  aU  Pacific  terrltorlee. 

It  Is  these  institutions  of  self-government 
which  have  kept  the  islands  and  their  In- 
habitants friendly  to  the  administering 
powers.  The  people  of  the  Islands  recog- 
nise that  with  universal  suffrage,  the  secret 
ballot,  legislatures  of  their  own  chooelng, 
and  independent  judiciaries,  they  have  more 
true  self-government  than  half  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  people  of  the  lalanda  are 
following  democratic  educational  systema. 
democratic  political  systems,  and  democratic 
and  capitalist  economic  systema. 


The  U.S.  territory  of  Oiuun  haa  an  elected 
legislature  with  full  leglalatlve  powers  on  all 
territorial  matters  and  a  Judiciary  which  li 
part  of  the  U.S.  court  system,  from  which 
appeala  can  be  made  to  the  U.S.  Suprans 
Court.  Samoa  has  a  freely  elected  leguu- 
ture  and  similar  institutiona.  The  Tnat 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islanda,  ah  American 
adminUtraUon,  inaugurated  Ita  Congress  of 
Micronesia  In  July,  this  year. 

The  French  territorlea  of  Tahiti  and  New 
Caledonia  have  elected  leglslaturee,  univer- 
sal suffrage,  and  secret  baUot  and  are  offl. 
daily  part  of  MetropoUtan  France,  with 
elected  representatives  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Deputies  in  Paris.  The  New  Z«a- 
land  territory  of  the  Cook  lalanda  has  Jurt 
achieved  autonomy  with  elected  leglslaton 
and  ministers  for  its  local  government. 

The  Australian  territories  of  Papua  and 
New  Guinea  have  established  a  house  of  u. 
sembly  in  which  elected  local  residents  make 
up  two-thirds  of  the  members.  The  newly 
independent  sUte  of  Western  Samoa  has  an 
elected  legislature,  ministers,  prime  min- 
ister, and  head  of  state.  The  British  terrl- 
tory  of  Fiji  has  an  elected  legislature  with 
ministers  chosen  from  Its  membership  and 
this  spring  will  hold  consultations  with  the 
Government  In  London  on  further  measures 
of  self-government  within  the  framework  of 
the  Britiah  Commonwealth. 

OTHZK    KB.P 

These  developments  have  proved  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  island  territories  that  they 
can  have  the  personal  liberty  and  social  and 
economic  freedom*  of  Western  democracy 
and  also  can  decide  their  problems  In  their 
own  way.  In  addition,  the  metropolitan  gov- 
ernments  are  aU  aiding  their  Pacific  terri- 
tories with  grants,  construction  projects,  ed- 
ucational assistance  and  technical  help. 
They  are  putting  the  equivalent  of  several 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year  Into  the  area 
to  help  it  help  Itself. 

The  rapacious  leaders  of  communism  aw 
bitter  and  fxirloua  at  their  faUure  in  the 
Pacific  Islands.  They  have  tried  to  infiltrate 
Tahiti.  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa,  with  no- 
table lack  of  success.  The  active  political  life 
of  these  two  terrltorlee  and  Independent 
stote  have  not  developed  a  Communist  or 
Communist-oriented  political  party.  There 
la  not  an  established  Communist  movement 
anywhere  in  the  Pacific  Island  area. 

There  have  been  strikes  in  which  attempt* 
have  been  made,  with  little  success,  to  Intro-  " 
duce  symbol*  of  the  class  struggle.  A  few 
Joumallsta  have  started  weekly  papers  with 
leftwing  sentiments,  which  tended  to  fold 
up  quickly.  Even  the  few  political  parties 
made  up  exclusively  of  indigenous  Inhabi- 
tants have  concentrated  on  economic  Issues 
and  plimaped  for  autonomy  or  complete  self- 
government  Instead  of  "independence"  of 
the  type  the  Communists  advocate. 

In  New  Guinea,  two  members  of  the  United 
Natlona  Committee  on  Decolonization,  Mr. 
Natwar  Singh  of  India  and  D.  Mohled-Dln 
Nabavi  of  Iran  toured  the  territory  recenUy 
and  approached  members  of  the  newly 
elected  House  of  Assembly  to  get  them  to 
agitate  for  immediate  independence.  The 
members  told  them  to  get  out  of  town  in  a 
hurry  and  then  all  the  indigenous  memberi 
of  the  House  Joined  In  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  they  wanted  no  advice  from 
outelde  on  what  their  future  political  sUtui 
would  be:  they  were  perfectly  capable  of  de- 
ciding It  themselves.  The  resolution  wai 
passed  unanimously. 

BXDS  ransraATED 
Frustrated  as  they  have  been  by  these  po- 
litical reactions,  the  Communists  have  re- 
sorted to  infiltration  and  subversion  by  naval 
patrols  and  cultural  methods.  For  montlii. 
the  Russian  Navy's  Hydrographlc  Service  hai 
stationed  the  125  foot  survey  ship  Amper- 
metr  off  the  entrance  to  Apra  Harbor,  the 
large  and  powerful  U.S.  Naval  base  and  com- 
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merclal  Port  of  Guam.  The  BOlp  cruises  back 
and  forth  along  the  breakwater  but  never 
creeses  the  3-mlle  limit.  The  Ampermetr  la 
t  fishing  trawler  type  with  no  fishing  gear 
In  sight.  Neither  are  there  elaborate  an- 
tennas and  other  communlcattona  gear  obvi- 
ously on  deck. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  tiie  Ampermetr 
knows  everything  that  goes  In  and  out  of 
Ouam  and  la  listening  to  everything  it  can 
on  the  radios.  Other  Russian  trawlers  cruise 
the  Pacific,  but  none  have  tataen  up  such  a 
blatant  patrol  station. 

In  the  cultural  field,  the  Russian  Embassy 
In  New  Zealand  is  sending  a  monthly  supply 
of  Russian  propaganda  films  to  the  newly  in- 
dependent State  of  Western  Samoa.  Half  of 
them  go  to  the  main  library  Ih  Apia  for  free 
showing  to  the  public.  The  other  half  go  aa 
a  personal  gift  to  Malietoa,  the  Head  of  State, 
who  Is  a  moving  buff,  and  gives  big  dinner 
parties  followed  by  movies.  A  recent  movie 
which  he  showed  was  a  Czech  production 
entitled,  "Island  of  Freedom,"  which  gives  a 
syrupy  version  of  life  in  Cuba  today. 

The  Russian  Communist  interest  in  the 
Pacific  Island  area  haa  only  tecently  devel- 
oped. The  first  sign  was  an  article  In  Mlro- 
Taya  Ekonomlka  I  Mezhdunarodnyye  Otnos- 
meniya  in  1960  which  said,  "The  Soviet 
Union  demands  that  1966  should  become  the 
year  of  the  establishment  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence for  all  the  peop]as  in  colonial 
alavery. 

"The  struggle  against  cbioniallsm  in 
Oceania  has  a  protracted  and  stubborn  char- 
acter. Apart  from  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic Interests,  a  large  part  In  the  policies 
of  the  colonizers  is  played  by  strategic  ideas; 
the  numerous  Islands  spread  out  over  huge 
expanses  of  the  greatest  oceai  on  the  globe 
are  marvelous  natural  sited  for  nuclear 
rocket  bases.  »  •  •  The  territories  have 
various  masters,  but  the  situation  of  their 
peoples  Is  similar — they  suffef  from  lack  of 
political  rights,  illiteracy,  povfcrty,  and  mass 
epidemics."  j] 

FIJI  STKIKX      I  ' 

In  Aziya  I  Afrika  Segodnya  in  1964,  a 
writer  said  the  British  in  FIJI  were  trying  to 
cover  the  rusty  nails  of  exploitation  with  the 
flgleaf  of  talk  about  the  civilizing  role  of  the 
European.  He  found  little  comfort  for  com- 
munism except  that  the  first  atrlke  in  the 
Wstory  of  the  Ulands  took  place  In  FIJI  a 
few  years  ago.  He  concluded  that  "the  fight 
1»  not  yet  over.  The  island*  of  Fiji  have 
tullered  too  long  under  the  oolonlal  yoke. 
The  time  of  liberation  Is  approaching." 

The  Russian  expert  on  trutteeshlp  terri- 
tories, Malakhovskly,  haa  written  a  book  on 
the  alleged  inlquiUes  of  colonial  administra- 
tion of  Pacific  islands  people.  He  has 
••arched  the  literature  on  each  island  in  an 
effort  to  find  some  sign  of  revolt  and  has 
Md  to  settle  for  accounts  of  rtJlgloua  move- 
menu,  such  as  the  1964  cargo  cult  In  New 
Guinea  which  wanted  Lyndon  Johnson  as 
Its  leader,  of  local  political  campaigns,  and 
01  public  meetings  which  supported  meas- 
ures of  self-government. 

He  even  complains  that  thej  160  descend- 
»nt8  of  the  Bounty  mutineers  on  Pitcalm 
nave  certain  governmental,  educational, 
postal,  and  similar  matters  handled  for  them 
Of  the  Governor  of  FIJI.  Thls-had  Its  echo 
rtcenuy  In  the  U.N.  Committee  on  Decolo- 
^Uon  which  solenmly  reported  that  the 
wtiah  did  not  keep  an  adminlatrator  on 
"tcalm  and  therefore  the  committee 
eouidn  t  complain  about  him.  (The  Pltcalm- 
»»  elect  their  own  magistrate*.) 

The  Communist  Chinese  hsr^e  not  shown 
toelr  hand  yet  in  the  Pacific  Islands  but  they 
»fe  keenly  aware  of  the  great  value  of  this 
•«a  to  Western  democracies  and  wUl  cer- 
»u»ly  step  up  their  attention  and  attacks, 
raey  have  propaganda  broadoasts  aimed  at 
™e  region  and  are  reported  to  have  used 
»em  to  Invite  applications  fcf  scholarships 
lOr  study  in  Red  China. 


The  value  of  the  Pacific  Islands  area  to  the 
Western  powers  is  partly  military.  Guam,  as 
America's  part  of  the  Far  East  Is  and  must 
be  a  major  U.S.  mlltary  base.  The  overseas 
navy  of  France  la  headquartered  In  New 
Caledonia  and  shows  Itself  frequently  In 
Pacific  Island  porta. 

There  are  five  Jet  airstrips  in  the  Pacific 
Islsinds.  There  la  now  a  Polaris  submarine 
base  in  Ouam.  The  Pacific  Kilssile  Range 
i^ns  through  the  center  of  the  area.  When 
further  military  or  naval  action  by  Western 
powers  is  wished  It  will  encounter  no  poUtlcal 
obstacles  in  the  area. 

MAJOR   VALUX 

However,  the  major  value  to  the  Western 
democratic  powers  is  political.  Here.  In  the 
Pacific,  it  has  been  proven  that  economlcaUy 
utaderdeveloped  regions  can  get  technical 
assistance  and  support  from  democracies  to 
develop  Into  self-reliant  economies  and  self- 
governing  political  units,  with  education 
and  opportunity  for  their  young  men  and 
women. 

The  new  nations  of  Africa  and  southeast 
Asia  can  look  at  this  success  and  compare 
it  with  the  economic  cataclysms  which  they 
have  end\ired  when  with  independence,  the 
technicians  from  the  industrial  countries  left 
and  the  economy  ground  to  a  halt. 

They  can  compare  the  Pacific's  free  politi- 
cal climate  of  secret  ballot,  multiple  poUtlcal 
parties,  and  independent  court  systems  with 
Communist-dominated  new  nations  in  which 
voters  are  herded  to  the  polls  by  soldiers  and 
given  a  ballot  with  a  single  party  or  slate  of 
candidates,  and  where  Judges  are  Jailed  by 
the  head  of  the  state  when  they  hand  down 
a  decision  he  dislikes. 

As  long  aa  economic  and  social  progress 
continue  in  the  Pacific  Islands  and  once- 
backward  people  continue  to  attain  and 
maintain  a  freedom,  dignity  and  a  decent 
life,  these  islands  are  a  threat  to  the  Commu- 
nists. They  demonstrate  to  non -Western 
peoples  that  the  Communist  route  is  degrad- 
ing, decadent  and  destructive  of  their  true 
goals  of  personal  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment. 

One  very  simple  example  of  the  value  of 
the  resulting  freedom  of  movement  which 
Immeasurably  assists  the  United  States  and 
her  allies  is  to  be  found  in  an  American  sci- 
entific program  for  observation  of  a  solar 
eclipse  in  the  South  Pacific  on  May  30,  this 
year.  The  eclipse  was  vlaible  along  a  nar- 
row, 8.000-mlle  corridor.  A  dozen  UjS.  sci- 
entific teams  observed  from  the  Islands  Altu- 
takl.  Manuae  and  Rarotonga.  in  the  Cook 
Islands,  which  are  New  Zealand  territories. 
The  observers  used  a  Nike  rocket,  a  balloon 
and  four  Jet  aircraft. 

In  spite  of  the  professed  love  for  pure  sci- 
ence of  the  Russians,  arrangementa  for  our 
military  and  atomic  energy  sclentista  to  op- 
erate from  their  Influenced  areaa  range  from 
the  dUBcult  to  the  Impossible. 

THK  CATALYST 

The  catalyst  in  achieving  thla  level  of 
democratic  political  institutions  and  social 
and  economic  progress  has  been  the  South 
Pacific  Commission — a  small,  relatively 
little  known  international  body  which  haa 
no  connection  with  the  United  Nations.  The 
members  are  Australia,  France,  Great  Britain, 
New  Zealand,  the  United  States  and  Western 
Samoa. 
It  has  responsibility  for  advancing  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare  of  the  terrltorlee  In 
the  Pacific  region.  Its  geographical  Jurisdic- 
tion stretches  from  the  Northern  Marianas, 
less  than  a  thousand  miles  from  Japan'  in 
the  north,  to  New  Guinea  off  the  coast  of 
Australia  in  the  south  and  from  the  Palau 
Islands  some  600  miles  from  the  Philippines 
In  the  west  to  Pitcalm  Island,  some  6,000 
miles  to  the  east. 

The  Coounisslon  provides  the  17  territorlea 
with  technical  help  in  such  fields  as  health, 
education,    boatbuilding,    library    develop- 


ment, language  teaching,  plant  and  animal 
quarantine,  community  development,  estab- 
lishment of  cooperatives,  food  and  nutrition, 
banana  and  copra  marketing,  flaherlea  devel- 
opment, and  research  in  problems,  diseases 
and  resources  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  Islands. 

It  does  this  on  a  budget  which  would  be 
laughed  out  of  a  United  Nations  oommlttee 
room — leoB  than  tl  million  a  year.  It  does 
not  pass  out  any  of  these  fimda  as  foreign 
aid  or  as  grants  or  gifts.  It  provides  expert 
technical  help  to  teach  the  people  of  the 
territories  to  help  themaelvee.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  Umted  States  alone,  the 
South  Pacific  Commission,  sets  a  pattern 
which  can  be  admired  as  a  financial  model 
for  International  organizations. 

The  United  States  pay  20  percent  of  the 
total,  compared  with  more  than  50  percent 
in  international  bodies  q>endlng  many  htin- 
dreds  of  times  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
budget. 

Through  the  South  Pacifio  Commission, 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Islajide  are  deciding 
what  kind  of  social  and  economic  and  health 
developments  they  want.  They  are  engag- 
ing in  a  type  of  IntematlonM]  self-govern- 
ment which  matches  their  national  self- 
government  within  the  framework  of  their 
affiliation  with  metropoUtan  democratic  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Alliance.  In  so  doing, 
they  are  frustrating  Communist  poUtlcal 
and  military  alms.  The  Western  Powers  can 
be  gratefuJ  that  among  these  people  the 
sincerity,  honesty,  and  good  wUl  of  the 
democratic  nations  are  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated. 


LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE  ABOUT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  HAVANA 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gontleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  It  will  have  interest  for 
the  Members,  I  am  going  to  read  to  the 
House  a  letter  which  I  wrote  a  week  ago 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

CONORSSS  or  THB  Unttkd  Statxb. 

Honas  OP  Rbpresemtativxb, 
WaaMngton,  D.C..  February  8,  1996. 
Hon.  Dkan  R17BK, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned by  a  news  story  published  by  the  St. 
Loiiis  Globe-Democrat  on  January  24,  1966, 
under  the  byline  of  Mr.  Edward  O'Brien,  the 
Globe's  Washington  bureau  chief,  reporting 
a  proposal  that  the  U.S.  Government  shall 
subsidize  the  Castro-Communist  University 
of  Havana,  through  the  United  Nations. 

The  story  states  that  an  agency  of  the 
United  Natioiu  contemplates  giving  Cuba 
$3,100,000,  of  which  $2  mUllon  will  go  to 
the  technological  faculty  of  Havana  Univer- 
sity. This  agency  of  Communist  higher  edu-  , 
cation  Is  reported  to  be  headed  by  Russian 
and  Cuban  military  personnel.  The  article 
states  that  students  eligible  for  training 
must  be  either  Communist  Party  members  or 
members  of  the  Cuban  mUltla.  The  train- 
ing to  be  subsidized  is  in  the  field  of  com- 
puters, electronics,  radar,  and  military  com- 
munications. 

The  story  also  noted  that  representatives 
of  82  Communist  Parties  In  3  continents 
met  In  Havana  recently  to  orgtmlze  a  more 
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iinined  effort  for  the  subversion  of  the  West- 
em  HemUphere,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Contribu- 
tions to  this  U.N.  fund  are  strictly  voluntary 
and  two  of  the  designated  primary  targets 
for  the  proposed  subversion — Brazil  and 
Paraguay — have  already  objected  to  thU 
XJJi.  program  for  aid  to  Communist  Cuba. 

I  would  greaUy  apprecUte  a  statement  of 
what  efforts.  If  any,  the  Department  of  State 
Is  making  to  block  the  use  of  U.S.  taxpayers' 
funds  for  this  purpose,  in  line  with  our  na- 
tional policy  on  Cuba.  This  Is  of  particular 
Interest  In  my  district.  Your  prompt  and 
full  reply  on  this  matter  will  be  very  much 
appreciated. 

Very  tnUy  yours, 

Wic.  L.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  today,  I  have  re- 
ceived no  reply  whatsoever  to  this  letter. 
I  think  this  matter  Is  so  important  to  the 
American  people — and  the  action  of  the 
United  Nations  so  contrary  to  our  de- 
clared foreign  policy  with  respect  to 
Cuba— that  strong  action  by  the  State 
Department  is  imperative. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  partisan  mat- 
ter and  I  bespeak  the  support  of  members 
of  both  parties  in  getting  needed  action 
from  the  Department  of  State. 


Febrmry  16,  1966 


URBAN  RENEWAL  LACKS 
COMPASSION 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  compas- 
sion should  be  a  basic  ingredient  of  any 
agency  or  association  dealing  with  hu- 
man beings. 

Unfortunately,  the  Plederal  Oovem- 
ment  Is  so  large,  so  remote,  so  complex, 
so  centralized,  so  compartmentalized, 
that  it  seldom  recognizes  or  appreciates 
the  needs  or  wishes  of  the  individual  cit- 
izen. If  the  Federal  Oovemment  were 
to  get  into  the  clothing  business,  and  it 
might.  It  would  probably  fashion  and 
fabricate  a  suit  of  clothes  which  would 
fit  everyone.  No  Individual  would  want 
to  wear  such  a  suit. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Agency,  a  bureau 
of  the  Federal  Qovernment.  has  again 
demonstrated  that  It  lacks  consideration, 
understanding,  and  compassion.  Al- 
though Urban  Renewal  may  provide  a 
necessary  vehicle  for  slum  clearance  in 
deteriorating  metropolitan  areas.  It 
should  try  to  remember  that  it  Is  dealing 
with  human  beings  and  not  just  with 
derelict  buildings  or  slums. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
an  editorial  by  P.  k.  "Pete"  Arthur,  of 
the  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald,  a  news- 
paper in  Monterey.  Calif.,  which  tells  a 
pathetic  story  and  points  up  the  tragic 
failure  of  federally  controlled  agencies  to 
have  compassion  for  people  whom  they 
are  paid  to  serve. 

The  spectacle  of  legally  removing  an 
elderly  couple  from  their  home  of  42 
years,  practically  In  strait  jackets,  and 
forcibly  detaining  them  until  their  home 
could  be  demolished  Is  not  the  only  way 
this  could  have  been  handled.  It  may  be 
the  bureaucratic  way;  It  Is  not  the  com- 


passionate way;  It  Is  not  my  kind  of 
American  way. 

Callousness  in  TTrban  Rcnewal — Tdcx  ros 
Chanox 
The  latest  chapter  In  the  sad  history  of 
urban  renewal  In  Monterey  reflects  credit  on 
no  one — least  of  all  on  the  Urban  Renewal 
Agency  Itself. 

We  have  seen.  In  the  past  week,  the  per- 
fectly legal  dispossession  of  an  elderly  couple 
who  had  fought  the  good  fight  and  lost. 
When  they  tried  to  get  back  Into  their  home 
of  42  years.  Illegally,  they  were  thrown  out 
again,  legally. 

We  can  only  presume  that  It  also  was  quite 
legal  for  urban  renewal  to  bulldoze  the  home 
Into  rubble  Immediately,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  further  show  of  sentimentality  or  de- 
fiance of  big  Government  on  the  part  of  Its 
longtime  owners. 

Legally,  we  are  sure  that  everything  Is  In 
order.  The  rule  book  of  urban  renewal  obvi- 
ously has  no  subsection  on  human  values,  at 
least  as  such  values  were  applied  to  the 
Patanlas. 

This  may  be  all  right  for  the  big  slum  clear- 
ance projects  In  the  big  clUes,  although  hu- 
man values  should  be  the  same  everywhere. 
But  Monterey's  urban  renewal  will  force  only 
a  relatively  few  families  Into  lodgings  else- 
where. It  primarily  Is  designed  to  clear  out  a 
lot  of  old,  falling-down  buildings,  too  few  of 
which  have  yet  felt  the  bulldozer's  gentle 
touch,  and  then  build  anew. 

That  seems.  In  fact,  to  be  the  chief  fault 
of  our  particular  version  of  urban  renewal. 
It  has  been  around  for  8  years  or  more,  and 
what  has  happened  constructively? 

Well,  there's  a  restaurant  and  shop  which 
might  even  win  an  award  In  a  Tokyo  edition 
of  Sunset  magazine,  but  which  hardly  fits 
the  concept  of  Old  Monterey. 

Otherwise,  what?  Otherwise  nothing  ex- 
cept vacant  lots  and  parking  lots,  with  more 
tooome. 

We've  heard  a  lot  of  whistling  In  the  dark 
about  how  wonderful  It  all  will  be.  The 
plain  fact  Is  that  the  original  dream  of  a 
strong  commercial  complex  which  would  an- 
chor the  redevelopment  to  a  major  depart- 
ment store — and  thus  return  to  the  tax  rolls 

some  of  the  long-deteriorated  business  base 

Is  a  bubble  long  since  pricked. 
But  this,  we  submit.  Is  not  the  main  point. 
Monterey  has  lived  with  this  sort  of  grow- 
ing frustration  for  many  months.  In  fact, 
we  now  face  still  another  switch  In  financing 
for  the  remote  control  developers  by  still  an- 
other merger  and,  presumably,  etlU  more 
months  of  nothing  happening. 

What  concerns  us  most  Is  that  urban  re- 
newal doesn't  need  the  Patanla  property  to- 
day, tomorrow,  or  m  the  foreseeable  future. 
Throwing  them  out  and  then — in  a  fit  of 
pique — bulldozing  down  their  house  Is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  callous,  highhanded  approach 
of  urban  renewal  to  human  and  public  rela- 
tions. 

We  think  It  time  for  the  good  citizens 
who  comprise  the  urban  renewal  agency  to 
rid  themselves  of  a  staff  with  no  more  feeling 
for  basic  ethics  than  It  has  demonstrated, 
no  more  ability  to  construct  rather  than  to 
destroy,  and  no  more  wllUngness  to  try  to 
understand  the  Importance  of  human  values. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  ODIN 
LANOEN 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  ."tpeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
an  address. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
the  Honorable  Odin  Lancen,  recently  ap- 
peared in  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  before  that 
city's  annual  Farm  Forum.  What  he 
had  to  say  is  of  significance  and  interwt 
to  all  Americans  In  general  and  to  our 
rural  population  In  particular. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  a  long  and  solid  back- 
ground In  agriculture  that  started  when 
he  was  an  active  and  successful  farmer 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  his  State 
Odin  L.\ngen  was  associated  with  the  na- 
tional farm  program  in  his  home  county 
for  15  years  and  served  as  local  chair- 
man for  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration.  During  his  years  in  the 
Minnesota  State  Legislature  he  served 
on  the  agriculture  committee. 

His  background,  knowledge,  and  in- 
terest in  agriculture  has  served  him  well 
since  coming  to  Washington,  and  he  now 
renders  yeoman  service  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture. The  minority  members  of  this 
body  also  recognized  his  leadership  quali- 
ties by  choosing  him  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  task  force  on  agriculture,  a 
group  that  hns  developed  many  new 
Ideas  and  concepts  In  the  struggle  to 
maintain  rural  America  as  a  potent  force 
In  our  society.  The  task  force  proposal  * 
to  set  up  a  UJS.  World  Food  Study  Com- 
mission added  a  new  dimension  in  world 
food  planning  that  recognizes  the  key 
role  that  the  American  farmer  plays  In 
this  Nation's  position  as  an  international 
power,  and  of  Including  him  as  a  full 
partner  In  the  plans.  But.  I  would  like 
you  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  words  of 
Odin  Lancen  on  the  subject,  and  there- 
fore I  Insert  his  address  to  the  annual 
Fargo  Farm  Forum  as  a  part  of  the 
Record : 

Talk  by  Congressman  Odin  Lancen,  Sxvxnth 
District,     Minnesota,     at     Fargo    Farm 

FORtJM,  FiSRUABT  4,  1966 

It  Is  with  a  real  sense  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction that  I  attempt  to  share  a  few  bumble 
observations  with  this  most  distinguished 
audience  this  afternoon.  I  am  sure  my 
pride  and  saOsfactlon  has  been  greatly 
generated  by,  first,  the  number  of  very  dis- 
tinguished participants  who  have  preceded 
me  on  the  program  during  the  past  2  days. 
But  probably  more  Important  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  subject  that  has  been  assigned 
to  me.  namely,  food  and  the  Agrlcultursl 
Act  of  1968.  Permit  me  to  compliment  the 
Fargo  Forum  and  all  of  those  who  have 
been  Instrumental  In  arrafcglng  for  this  most 
Important  meeting  as  well  as  all  those  who 
are  In  attendance.  I  know  that  It  takes  s 
great  deal  of  doing  on  the  part  of  everyone 
to  make  a  meeting  such  as  this  a  success. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  outside  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  there  probably  Is  no  subject 
presently  being  considered  In  Washington 
that  la  of  greater  significance  to  the  B«d 
River  Valley  and  every  farming  community 
In  this  Nation,  than  that  of  our  Nation's 
ability  to  produce  food  and  Its  relation  to 
the  economic  future  of  agriculture.  As  we 
shall  see  during  this  brief  discussion,  even 
the  confilct  In  Vietnam  and  the  war  clouds 
that  threaten  the  future  of  every  nation 
around  the  world  might  well  be  substan- 
tially affected  by  the  policies  pracUced  in 
connection  with  meeting  food  needs  and 
agricultural  problems  that  confront  not 
only  this  Nation  but  every  food-produclns 
area  throughout  the  world. 
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Frankly,  the  American  farmer  holds  the 
key  to  this  Nation's  strength  that  can  un- 
lock the  doors  that  hide  huhger,  poverty, 
»nd  political  strife  arotmd  the  world.  The 
major  economic  and  political  advantage  the 
United  States  enjoys  over  tfcia  major  world 
powers  Is  our  ability  to  prbtiuce  food  In 
unple  supply. 

An  ample  supply  of  food  u  a  persuasive 
tool  In  the  pursuit  of  peace.  It  Is  a  major 
weapon  In  deterring  aggression  and  main- 
taining our  superior  defensiva  posture.  By 
contrast,  the  weakest  link  In  the  Communist 
chain  for  controlling  the  world  Is  their  lack 
of  ability  to  produce  adequate  supplies  of 
food  and  the  knowledge  that  American  agri- 
culture can  and  will  out-produce  them  at 
any  given  time.  So  let  me  .tery  hurriedly 
get  to  the  subject,  namely,  food  and  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1965.  I 

I  should  take  a  few  brief  mloments  to  talk 
about  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1966  to  begin 
with.  And  this  In  Itself  Is  no  small  assign- 
ment, because  this  iu:t  was  a  major  piece  of 
legislation  during  last  session,  and  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  copy  of  the  bill,  which  Indicates 
that  It  Is  a  bill  that  Is  45  pages  long  and 
deals  with  8  different  titles,  namely, 
dairy,  wool,  feed  grains,  cotton,  wheat,  crop- 
land adjustment,  and  other  miscellaneous 
Items.  I  hold  In  my  hand  anatiher  document 
published  by  the  Department  lOf  Agriculture, 
and  I  note  that  it  takes  38  pajges  to  properly 
identify  the  regulations  of  the  ACP  section  of 
OUT  program  alone.  Consequ«ntly,  It  can  be 
seen  that  were  I  to  take  the  time  to  describe 
in  detail  each  one  of  these  sections  of  the 
bill  and  related  regulations,  w^  might  well  be 
here  far  Into  the  night.  Manjr  of  them  have 
already  been  Identified  for  yoti,  and  many  of 
you  are  well  acquainted  wlljh  the  various 
provisions,  and  so  I  shall.  In  itbe  Interest  of 
time  and  convenience.  Identlljy  the  program 
at  this  point  only  briefly. 

First  of  all.  the  farmer  will  plant  and  har- 
Test  under  the  confines  of  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  patsed  last  year. 
That  means  he  faces  a  4-year  program  which 
continues  the  feed  grains  program  essen- 
tially as  it  was;  he  will  grow  cotton  under  a 
one-price  program  and  rEOse  wool  under  a 
continuation  of  the  National  Wool  Act,  with 
»  2-cent  Increase  In  the  support  price;  will 
produce  milk  for  fluid  consumption  without 
having  to  produce  surplus  milk  in  order  to 
preserve  his  individual  participation  In  the 
market.  The  leasing  of  tobacco  acreages  will 
be  continued.  A  new  soil  bank  type  of  pro- 
gram Is  available  and  he  wlU  grow  wheat 
under  a  certificate  program  •  •  •  the  wheat 
grower  will  find  full  parity  for  wheat  that 
Is  used  here  at  home,  about  45  percent  of 
the  crop,  with  the  next  35  |)ercent  of  his 
crop  under  export  certificates  of  an  unknown 
value,  and  the  remaining  20  percent  of  his 
crop  at  a  price  of  about  $1.25  a  bushel.  In 
other  words,  the  farmer  will  continue  busi- 
ness as  usual  under  essentlaUy  the  same  pro- 
grams he  has  had  In  recent  years.  The 
farmer  wUl  further  And  that  hte  Income  and 
his  plans  wUl  be  fully  controlled  by  the. De- 
partment of  Agrictature  for  at  least  4  more 
years.  No  matter  what  the  needs  of  the 
NaUon  may  be,  or  the  food  requirements  of 
we  rest  of  the  world,  the  American  farmer 
*ill  have  to  wait  untU  Wa^lngton  gives 
him  permission  to  change   the   procedures 

SatS**  *^  "  '^^"'"^  ff*^  "^  '"» 

The  Secretary  of  Agrlculturb,  wWle  tertl- 

inng  last  year  before  the  Hoiwe  AgriciUture 

pommittee.  said  the  new  farm  leglsUtlon 

«r  ..^  °°'  °'  ^*'  ™*^  purposes  "to 
"«ngthen  farm  Income,  which,  In  this  mo«t 
prosperous  time  Is  far  from  adequate."  This, 
M  course,  should  Indeed  be  the  purpose  of 
»ny  good  farm  program.  It  U  interesting  to 
nni!»  ,  ****  Secretary  ehoyW  make  this 
^mt,  since  the  wording  of  th«  present  farm 
«"  1«  such  that  he  controls  to  a  great  ex- 


tent just  how  much  the  fanner  will  recelv* 
for  his  commodities. 

Again,  let  me  refer  to  the  copy  of  the  bill 
that  I  have  here  In  my  hand.  I  find  108  In- 
stances In  which  the  determination  has  been 
left  to  the  Secretary,  of  how  the  program 
shall  be  administered.  Language  like  "such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines" appears  consistently  throughout 
every  section  of  the  bill. 

If  our  feed  gram  farmers  do  a  little  cal- 
culating, for  Instance,  on  their  prospects  for 
the  coming  year,  they  will  come  up  with 
some  startling  and  dlshewtenlng  figures. 
The  elimination  of  his  privilege  to  receive  a 
diversion  payment  for  the  first  20  percent 
of  his  diverted  acreage  results  In  a  reduction 
of  almost  $4  an  acre,  when  compared  to  last 
year.  Should  he  decide  to  divert  50  percent 
of  his  crop,  he  still  ends  up  with  a  reduction 
of  over  a  dollar  an  acre  from  last  year's  In- 
come. According  to  the  latest  editions  of  the 
Farmer-Stockman  publication,  farmers  can 
expect  to  lose  an  average  of  $3  per  base  acre 
under  the  1965  feed  grains  program.  Quot- 
ing figures  provided  by  the  Grain  Sorghum 
Producers  Association,  the  Farmer-Stockman 
says  that  some  farmers  with  proven  high 
yields  may  lose  up  to  $10  an  acre. 

However,  there  are  other  ways  your  Gov- 
ernment controls  Income.  During  the  past 
few  months  we've  seen  numerous  announce- 
ments from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
telling  us  about  future  sales  of  such  cofli- 
modltles  as  wheat,  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
Secretary  has  said  the  sales  are  made  to  hold 
down  prices.  Now.  I'm  a  bit  puzzled  by  these 
sales  announcements  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Remember  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  set  up 
by  the  Congress  as  a  tool  to  stabilize,  sup- 
port and  protect  farm  Income. 

Just  how  far  the  Department  has  gone  In 
flouting  the  will  of  Congress  Is  reflected  by 
the  Secretary's  testimony  last  year  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  when  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  Commodity  Credit  purposely 
sold  stocks  In  order  to  move  prlcee  down  In 
order  to  make  the  programs  work.  I  have 
always  been  of  the  opinion,  when  prices  went 
up,  the  programs  had  worked.  This  action 
by  the  c3orporatlon  is  further  puzzling  and 
almost  ridiculous  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  own  dealings.  I  can't  ever  recall  hear- 
ing of  a  grain  dealer  who  telegraphed  his  fu- 
ture sales  by  stating  In  advance  that  they're 
going  to  sell  several  million  bushels  of  a  cer- 
tain commodity,  thereby  making  sure  that 
the  price  drops  prior  to  the  sale,  and  assur- 
ing themselves  of  a  lower  price.  Each  an- 
nouncement of  such  sales  In  advance  has  re- 
sulted In  substantial  drops  In  the  market. 
It's  my  feeling  that  If  the  Department  had 
done  nothing  more  but  quit  talking  about 
their  proposed  CCC  sales,  prices  would  have 
been  affected  to  a  much  lesser  degree. 

I  was  Interested  In  a  note  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  last  year,  In  which  that  pub- 
lication stated  that  grain  merchants  figure 
the  price  of  com  would  have  hit  $1.60  a 
bushel  last  spring  instead  of  $1.39,  but  for 
big  Government  sales.  That's  a  21-cent-a- 
buBhel  difference.  Our  House  Minority  Task 
Force  on  Agriculture,  of  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  chairman,  did  some 
research  Into  the  effects  on  Income  caused  by 
the  sale  of  CCC  stock  at  the  wrong  times. 
For  Instance,  we  discovered  that  In  the  1961- 
62  marketing  year,  the  Income  from  the  sales 
of  com  would  have  been  $370  million  higher, 
had  It  not  been  for  CCC  sales  of  nearly  a  bil- 
lion bushels.  Spring  wheat  produces  have 
certainly  experienced  the  very  same  results 
during  recent  months  and  weeks,  and  a  good 
many  million  dollars  might  well  have  ac- 
crued to  them,  had  it  not  been  for  these 
Commodity  Credit  sales. 

Of  course,  agriculture  Isn't  alone  In  the 
prtce-flxlng  affairs  of  this  Government.  Alu- 
minum, copper,  and  steel  companies  have 


also  felt  the  hot  breath  of  Government  In 
flooding  markets  with  surplus  stocks  to  con- 
trol prices.  Uncle  Sam  has  displayed  a  tragic 
willingness  to  whip  you  Into  line  If  you  at- 
tempt to  operate  on  a  sound  business  basis. 
The  effects  of  such  Government  actions  as 
CCC  sales,  restrictive  regulations,  have  had 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  marketplace  and 
reducing  market  prices.  Further,  USDA 
economists  estimate  that  a  further  weaken- 
ing wlU  take  place  In  1966.  And  while  they 
point  to  an  Increased  farm  Income,  this  fact 
has  resulted  from  larger  Government  pay- 
ments. 

It  Is  good  to  note  that  market  prices  for 
livestock  are  at  a  level  to  discourage  the 
Government  from  meddling  in  that  Industry. 
It  could  have  been  different,  of  course,  if  past 
meat  Import  policies  had  been  continued. 
As  my  colleague  In  Congress  from  a  meat- 
producing  State,  the  Honorable  Bob  Dolb,  of 
Kansas,  said  recently:  "In  view  of  efforts  to 
control  wheat  prices,  one  can  well  Imagine 
what  administrative  leaders  might  be  doing 
today  If  they  had  an  Inventory  of  beef  and 
pork  In  their  food  stockpile.  Hogs  have  been 
bringing  124  percent  of  parity.  What  a  tar- 
get this  would  be  for  price  controllers." 

Let  us  take  a  bold  look  over  what  has  hap- 
pened over  the  past  number  of  years  to  the 
farm  Income  picture.  For  ptirposes  of  com- 
parison, let  us  consider  the  last  10  years',  be- 
tween 1955  and  1965.  The  average  market 
prices  for  wheat  dropped  65  cents  a  bushel 
and  for  com  dropped  26  cents  a  bushel  dur- 
ing the,  last  10  years.  With  such  drops  In  the 
marketplace.  Just  how  does  Income  Increase 
at  all? 

You  get  a  clue  when  you  look  at  Govern- 
ment payments.  During  the  same  10-year 
period.  Government  payments  Increased  by 
$1.9  billion  while  net  farm  Income  went  up 
$1.65  billion  or  $250  million  less  than  Gov- 
ernment payments  Increased.  It's  a  revela- 
tion that  Indicates  that  any  Increase  in  farm 
Income  Is  due  to  Government  payments. 
Under  existing  farm  laws  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  practices,  this  seems  to 
be  the  only  way  that  farm  income  can 
rise.  Kvery  action  taken  recently  relating 
to  grain  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  lower- 
ing market  prices. 

Using  the  same  10  years  for  comparison, 
we  also  learn  that  farm  production  expenses 
have  Increased  over  35  percent  while  cash  re- 
ceipts Increased  only  26  percent.  Now,  you 
don't  have  to  be  a  mathematician  to  realize 
that  the  farmer's  Income  was  less  spendable 
Income.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  was  paying  the  lowest  percent 
of  his  Income  for  food  of  any  nation  In  the 
world.  Following  World  War  n,  Americans 
spent  26  percent  of  their  Incomes  on  food,  but 
In  1964  only  19  percent.  If  It  had  remained 
26  percent  In  1964,  American  farmers  would 
have  realized  an  extra  $30  bUUon  In  Income. 
The  farm  share  of  the  food  dollar  continues 
to  decrease  as  well.  Ten  years  ago,  the  share 
wa»  41  percent.  It  has  now  dropped  a  nickel 
to  about  36  percent,  whUe  food  costs  them- 
selves kept  rising,  due  to  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  processing  and  selling  on  the  retail 
level. 

I  was  Interested  In  the  set  of  statistics 
submitted  to  the  Congress  last  summer  by 
the  worthy  speaker  before  me.  Congressman 
PUKCKLL.  Using  figures  from  a  study  on  "Food 
Costs  and  Farm  Prices"  conducted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  he  noted 
that  every  economic  Index  In  the  United 
States  has  gone  up,  except  farm  prices  and 
farm  Income.  As  Mr.  Pxtrckll  pointed  out, 
the  gross  national  product,  factory  and  pro- 
fessional wages,  personal  Income,  every  other 
price  Index  there  Is,  aU  went  up.  My  col- 
league explained  how  the  farmer  kept  hU 
head  above  water  by  going  further  Into  debt. 
Farm.'teorgtages  having  gone  up  by  more 
than1|9  blUlon  In  the  last  10  years. 

I  enjoyed  Mr.  Pitbcell's  analysis  of  the 
farmer's    realized    net    Income.      While    It 
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showed  a  total  of  ia.9  bUllon  In  1964.  It 
Bhrlzilu  to  only  3  J  billion  U  you  give  the 
fanner  a  6-percent  return  on  the  value  of  hla 
farm  aasete,  as  Is  done  for  utilities  and  other 
buslneHee.  What  we've  learned  from  all  of 
this  Is  that  total  farm  Income  has  remained 
almost  constant  for  the  past  10  years,  while 
every  other  segment  of  the  population  reg- 
istered significant  gains. 

About  the  only  way  any  kind  of  Increase 
can  be  shown  Is  on  a  per  farm  basis.  This 
Is  because  there  are  1,300,000  fewer  farmers 
than  there  were  10  years  ago.  with  670,000 
less  than  5  years  ago.  There  are  those  who 
would  encourage  an  even  faster  reduction  In 
the  ntunber  of  farms.  This  can  mean  only 
further  economic  distress  for  every  com- 
munity and  business  endeavor  in  a  rural 
area,  and  should  be  slowed  down,  not 
promoted,  by  Ctovernment  price  fixing. 

I  have  recited  these  rather  discouraging  In- 
come figures  because  of  their  relationship  to 
American  agriculture  In  the  future — and  so 
now,  what  about  the  future? 

It  seems  that  we  are  approaching  a  period 
of  time  when  we  shall  certainly  see  the  U.S. 
farmer  asked  to  increase  his  production 
through  various  means  In  order  to  help  feed 
a  hungry  world  and  an  expanding  popula- 
tion at  home.  On  the  surface,  this  should 
mean  that  the  American  farmer  will  be  the 
first  to  benefit  when  that  call  g^tes  out  for 
more  food.  But  imfortunately,  the  farmer 
may  be  written  out  of  the  whole  deal  by  the 
fine  print  and  the  controls  that  are  inherent 
In  present  programs,  and,  as  we  have  seen 
carried  out  during  the  past  several  years, 
"merefore,  the  Immediate  future  la  one  of 
uncertainty  due  to  a  number  of  reasons. 

The  effects  of  the  Vietnam  war,  uncertain 
as  they  are,  must  obviously  be  contemplated. 
History  has  told  us  that  war  has  the  effect  of 
Increasing  the  domestic  use  of  food.  This  Is 
exemplified  by  World  War  n  when  we  saw  a 
dramatic  7a-percent  Increase  In  the  dis- 
appearance of  wheat  between  1943  and  1944. 
ThiM  I  can  personally  attest  to,  having  been 
the  coxuty  chairman  of  a  PMA  committee 
at  that  time.  I  can  readily  recall  that  In 
1940  and  1941  we  were  struggling  almost 
desperately  trying  to  find  room  In  which  to 
store  surplus  wheat  and  feed  grains.  In  the 
summer  of  1944,  we  were  conducting  meet- 
ings around  the  county  offering  a  30-cent- 
a-bushel  bonus  for  all  wheat  that  might  be 
delivered,  even  If  It  Involved  sweeping  out 
the  granaries.  This  was  after  all  restrictions 
had  been  removed,  prices  had  gone  up  sub- 
stantially, and  American  agriculture  was 
geared  to  full  production.  Many  of  you  re- 
member this  as  I  do,  I  am  sure. 

The  situation  today  Is,  of  course,  much 
different,  and  we  are  not  contemplating  a 
global    war.     However,    It    Is    Interesting    to 
project  these  figures  and  learn  the  surpris- 
ing fact  that  If  we  were  to  see  a  similar  dis- 
appearance in  our  supplies  today  we  would 
find  that  by  August  of  1968  we  would  have 
exhausted  completely  our  supply  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  Including  the  necessary  re- 
serves.    This  is  pure  speculation,  of  course. 
Experts  tell  us  that  some  of  the  future 
demand  for  American  foodstuffs  is  coming 
now,  not  later.    India,  for  example.  Is  ex- 
pected to  need  an  extra  5  to  6  million  tons 
of  wheat,  and  to  supply  It  the  United  States 
would  completely  wipe  out  its  surplus  and 
dip  into  precious  reserves.     So  American  ag- 
riculture takes  the  center  stage  in  a  political, 
economic,  and  strategic  worldwide  struggle. 
While  his  greatest  efforts  may  not  be  re- 
quired until  later,  the  American  farmer  llt- 
•nlly  finds  himself  In  the  spotUght  right 
now.    There  Is  one  sure  fact,  accepted  by  al- 
most every  authority  on  the  subject — a  world 
(bod   ahortag*  Is   oomlng.   and   the   United 
States  most  play  an  important  role  in  al- 
lartattng  It.    But  from  that  point  on,  even 
experts  ar*  groplnc  t&  the  dark  for  answers 
to  questloiis  and  indications  of  directions  we 
must  taka. 


So  the  first  order  of  business  is  to  deter- 
mine the  American  farmer's  role  In  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  a  realistic  world  food 
plan.  To  accomplish  this,  there  has  been  es- 
tablished a  Minority  Task  Force  on  Agricul- 
ture. They  have  submitted  a  proposal  for  a 
World  Pood  Study  Commission  that  specif- 
ically Includes  the  farmer  as  an  Integral  part 
of  all  planning  activity.  Our  plan  which  is 
now  before  the  Congress  In  the  form  of  a 
bill,  considers  American  agriculture  as  a  full 
partner,  and  not  merely  an  Industry  which 
win  be  told  what  and  when  to  produce.  Our 
purpose  is  to  make  sure  that  rural  America 
enjoys  a  needed  economic  vitality  as  a  result 
of  Its  ability  and  efforts  to  feed  a  hungry  na- 
tion and  world. 

The  theory  of  solving  a  world  food  crisis 
In  the  light  of  also  Improving  the  economic 
outlook  for  U.S.  agriculture  Is  unique  In  some 
circles  of  our  Oovernment.  but  I  believe  it 
Is  the  only  sound  course  of  action.  There  is 
a  glimmer  of  hope,  however,  because  a  few  of 
the  people  who  will  be  influential  in  world 
food  studies  are  beginning  to  hear  our  mes- 
sage. The  reason  they  are  beginning  to  hear 
It  is  because  the  American  farmer  himself  has 
started  to  ask  questions. 

The  suggested  commission  would  give  the 
farmer  and  all  segments  of  the  economy  a 
voice,  including  bipartisan  representation 
from  government,  plus  representatives  from 
Industry,  agribusiness,  farm  organizations, 
teachers,  and  specialists  from  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities,  farm  production  or- 
ganizations and  shipping  Interests.  We  are 
hopeful  that  such  an  organization  can  be  put 
Into  operation  In  the  very  near  future  while 
there  is  still  adequate  time  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  plan  and  provide  answers  to 
the  myriads  of  questions  regarding  world 
food  needs. 

Some  of  theee  questions  are.  and  I  shall 
mention  but  a  few — for  instance,  we  need  to 
know  Just  what  the  world  food  needs  actual- 
ly are.  It  would  be  folly  to  send  milUons  of 
bushels  of  wheat  to  a  country  where  the  pop- 
ulation doesn't  normally  eat  wheat.  In  other 
words,  we  need  a  close  look  at  the  eating 
habits  of  the  various  nations  and  the  nutri- 
tional needs.  We  need  to  know  about  the 
storage  and  refrigeration  problems.  It  would 
be  useless  to  send  beef  to  a  nation  that  has 
no  means  of  modern  refrigeration. 

We  need  to  know  how  the  food  is  to  l>e 
transported,  what  effects  diverting  U.S. 
shipping  to  world  food  needs  would 
have  on  normal  trade.  We  need  to 
know  how  our  commodities  are  to  be 
processed  and  where;  if  flour  is  what  Is 
needed,  it  accomplishes  little  to  ship  grain 
to  a  nation  that  cannot  process  it.  Will  the 
recipient  nation  have  needed  docking,  port 
and  transi>ortation  facilities?  We  must  ex- 
plore the  question  of  Just  how  much  food 
the  United  States  can  provide  and  what 
other  nations  can  provide. 

We  need  to  explore  the  plans  to  develop 
agriculture  in  other  nations,  so  that  this  does 
not  become  a  permanent  program  of  supply- 
ing the  world  with  food  while  exhausting  our 
own  supplies  here  at  home.  The  crisis  will 
get  worse.  If  a  plan  to  develop  agriculture  In 
other  nations  isn't  an  Integral  part  of  our 
effort. 

In  this  respect,  Mr.  William  Hewitt,  chair- 
man of  the  Deere  Co.,  noted  last  December 
that  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  lAtln  America,  In- 
creases in  farm  production  have  come  largely 
through  expansion  of  cultivated  land  areas. 
However,  in  the  last  decade,  Asia  has  become 
one  of  the  most  land-scarce  regions  with 
India  one  of  the  moat  vulnerable.  India, 
PakUtan,  and  China,  with  well  over  one-third 
of  the  world's  population,  have  little  new 
land  that  can  be  brought  under  cultivation 
readily.  Africa  and  Latin  America  also  are 
beginning  to  face  productive  land  limits. 

Ultimately,  the  leas-developed  countilea 
must  raise  their  agricultural  yields  per  acre, 
but  It  will  be  done  with  difficulty,  and  will 


take  lots  of  time,  which  the  world  does  not 
have  In  the  face  of  the  rtslng  population. 
Thus  the  key  agriciUtural  areas,  particularlr 
North  America  and  Western  Burope,  mutt 
provide  an  increasing  proportion  of  tli» 
world's  food  supplies  in  the  crlUcal  perio* 
of  the  1970's.  As  Hewitt  points  out,  the 
world  has  reached  a  turning  point  in  land 
availability  and  use.  He  points  out  that  the 
United  States  harvested  an  almost  constant 
350  million  acres  between  1920  and  1865 
But  increased  yields  and  other  producUon 
adjustments  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
50  to  60  mllUon  acres  In  the  total  laato 
harvested  in  the  years  since  1968. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  U.S.  pro- 
ductlon  cannot  indefinitely  keep  up  with 
world  and  domestic  demands,  so  other  plans 
must  be  formulated.  So  in  the  very  near 
future  we  will  be  called  upon  to  produce 
more  food.  Now,  this  may  seem  Uke  a  rather 
strange  statement,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  1965  farm  bill  provides  for  a  land  retire- 
ment program  with  estimates  that  would 
retire  some  additional  40  million  acres  of 
productive  farmland. 

We  also  need  to  know  whether  our  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  food  to  some 
nations  may  cause  them  to  neglect  their  own 
agriculture.  Some  claim  that  our  ship- 
menta  under  Public  Law  480  have  tended  to 
cause  that  very  condition.  The  PubUc  Law 
480  sales  and  giveaway  program  is  expiring 
and  the  U.S.  World  Pood  Study  Commission 
we  suggest  could  well  provide  the  answers  we 
need  about  that  program,  concerning  its 
value,  the  methods  of  using  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  the  like.  If  some  of  the  charges 
that  shipments  under  Public  Iaw  480  often 
ate  up  the  cash  markets  for  foodstuffs  are 
correct,  we  should  know,  so  that  a  repeti- 
tion can  be  avoided  In  the  expanding  world 
food  plans.  We  need  to  know  something 
about  the  effect  that  sales  and  larger  distri- 
bution of  food  throughout  the  world  would 
have  on  the  world  market,  because  to  • 
very  large  degree  agriculture  would  l>ecoin» 
more  dependent  upon  a  world  market  for  its 
Income. 

We  need  to  know  where  the  Conununlrt 
nations  fit  Into  the  world  food  plans.  Are 
we  to  ship  foodstuffs  to  Communist  natioia, 
only  to  discover  later  that  the  same  natlco 
takes  our  food  and  passes  it  on  to  another 
coimtry,  taking  fiUl  credit  for  the  benevolent 
transaction?  It  Is  most  imperative  that  wt 
exercise  caution  In  the  shipment  of  food- 
stuffs to  Communist  nations,  lest  vi 
strengthen  their  military  posture  and  their 
aggressive  desires  that  today  threaten  the 
world.  I  could  go  on  and  on,  as  there  an 
hundreds  of  these  quesUons  that  need 
answering. 

Congreea,  the  American  producer  and  tlis 
consumer  need  to  have  these  answers,  but  I 
still  haven't  raised  the  most  Important  ques- 
tion; namely,  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 
farm  income  In  the  fiilflllmenit  of  such  ptT>- 
grams?  Recognizing  that  we  have  already 
established  a  precedent  In  the  wheat  program 
of  selling  agrlcultiiral  commodities  to  for- 
eign countries  at  something  less  than  ons- 
half  of  what  we  consider  to  be  parity  prioss, 
if  the  attitude  of  the  Pederal  Ooverrunent  It 
going  to  be  one  of  attempting  to  hold  prlcss 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  level  as  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  continuation  of  Commod- 
ity Credit  sajfls  •  •  •  even  more  disturb- 
ing Is  the  fact  that  the  present  budjcet  Just 
presented  to  the  Congress  again  effects  s 
larger  reduction  In  the  appropriation  for 
agriculture  than  any  one  of  the  other  de- 
partments, and  In  some  very  essential  fleldi 
when  related  to  the  potential  futiire  fsm 
Income. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  I  had  occasion  to 
hear  and  Interrogate  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  well  as  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  vrhlle  they  explained 
to  us  how  they  expected  that  the  food-for- 
peace  program  was  going  to  be  greatly  ex- 
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ptnded  during  the  coming  flsoU  year,  and 
(t  the  same  time  cost  lees  money.  Now, 
quite  obviously,  this  can  mean  only  one 
^ilng,  and  that  is  that  the  Amef lean  farmer 
tt  going  to  receive  less  money  fbr  the  prod- 
yet  that  he  has  produced,  tt  It  doesn't, 
then  this,  of  coiiree,  becomes  a  pretty  fancy 
mathematical  gimmick  designed  for  budget 
purposes  only  which  isn't  unique  as  far  as 
tills  year's  budget  is  concerned. 

But  there  are  even  more  dlstwbing  reflec- 
tions relating  to  this  subject. 

In  the  January  14  Kipllnger  Agricultural 
Newsletter,  reference  Is  made  tShat  the  Pres- 
ident's state  of  the  Union  message  mentioned 
nothing  for  farmers  but  did  m^ke  a  play  for 
a  worldwide  attack  on  hunger.  The  Kipllnger 
Letter  goes  on  to  say  that  there  will  be  no 
finn  message  from  the  White  Bouse  to  Con- 
gress this  year,  but  that  the  fo^eigi^  aid  mes- 
uge  will  take  its  place. 

Just  as  significant  was  an  article  I  noted 
in  a  Minneapolis  paper  of  last  week,  which 
Indicated  that  Senator  Monoalc,  of  Mlnne- 
Mta,  was  ready  to  Introduce  legislation  that 
America's  food-for-peace  prog<mm  be  pat- 
terned to  the  needs  of  hungry  nations  and 
not  to  those  of  surpltis-plaguec)  U.S.  farmers. 
Ilie  conclusion  is  that  there  Is  a  definite 
ihlft  to  a  world  food  policy  aild  away  from 
(arm  policy.  The  feeling  is  that  farm  pro- 
grams will  not  be  run  in  relation  to  what  the 
(aimer  needs  but  In  relation  to  world  food 
plans. 

While  I  believe  that  solving  of  world  food 
problems  Is  of  tremendous  importance.  I  can- 
not subscribe  to  the  theory  that  U.S.  agri- 
culture should  merely  follow  along  behind, 
or  that  we  can  accc«npllsh  this  goal  by  con- 
tinuous suggestions  that  would  pay  the 
(umer  less  for  production. 

Doesn't  it  seem  Und  of  strange  that  Ameri- 
csn  agriculture  Is  now  being  asked  to  pro- 
duce food  for  foreign  nations  at  one-haU 
price,  which  Is  the  case  in  wheat?  Now,  I 
'don't  imagine  anybody  would  tven  suggest 
that  processors  ought  to  cut  their  price,  or 
that  the  transportation  industry  should  cut 
Iti  rates  In  order  to  help  feed  the  world. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  manufacturers 
would  look  with  much  favor  on  a  plan  to 
produce  for  less  cost  the  products  that  the 
(anner  needs,  such  as  machinery  or  fertilizer 
or  any  of  the  many  other  items  that  go  into 
tile  operation  of  a  farm,  In  order  that,  we 
might  be  able  to  produce  cheaper  food  for 
the  world.  By  the  same  token,  can  we  ex- 
pect that  the  American  coitsumer  Is  going 
to  pay  a  price  so  high  for  the  percentage  of 
the  product  that  he  piirchases  that  he  will 
carry  all  of  the  profit  and  most  of  the  ex- 
pense that's  Involved  in  produc^i^g  this  much 
greater  volume  of  food,  such  |as  the  wheat 
program  now  does? 

It  is  already  a  known  fact  that  most  of 
the  nations  where  the  greatest  food  needs 
are  being  experienced  today  do  hot  have  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  these  food  products 
from  the  United  States  at  prices  that  pre- 
™il  here.  And  so.  quite  obviously,  either 
these  extra  moneys  are  going  to  have  to  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American  consum- 
«r»  or  taxpayers,  or  else  the  farmers  will 
lose  the  addlUonal  Income.  I  ft*  one  believe 
ttat  the  American  farmer  is  deserving  of 
better  Income  considerations.  And  unless 
»<  do,  we  are  merely  designing  a  blueprint 
for  the  complete  extinction  of  rural  areas 
roch  as  the  Red  River  Valley. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  ihe  American 
iwmer  must  be  a  full  partner  la  these  future 
^»n«.  He  must  share  the  economic  gains 
w  be  experienced  through  the  production 
«  more  food,  or  the  plans  to  Ijaed  a  hungry 
•wld  could  weU  fall  for  lack  of  vision. 

I^submit  that  the  proposed  U.S.  World 
"«1  Study  Commission  can  supply  the  an- 
■•w  to  some  of  these  questions,  and  offer 
»  «»y  of  hope  to  the  Amertcaft  agrtculttire 
or  tomorrow. 


American  agricultiue  doesn't  ask  any  spe- 
cial favors.  All  they  ask  is  to  be  treated 
like  one  of  the  boys,  a  chance  to  share  in 
America's  abundance  on  par  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  In  fact,  the  future  can  be 
bright  indeed  If  we  chart  the  course  properly. 
To  this  end,  the  Commission  Is  essential 
in  determining  how  best  food  can  serve  the 
cause  of  peace,  by  relieving  misery,  strife, 
and  the  International  dangers  of  a  sick  and 
hungry  world.  The  willingness  and  the 
ability  of  American  agrlciilture  to  do  so 
should  bring  rewards  of  economic  seciirtty, 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  consumers,  the 
taxpayers,  and  the  Nation  as  well. 


SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM  FOR 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and  Include 
a  letter  and  telegrams. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  special  milk  program  for 
children  permanent  legislation.  It  Is  also 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  school 
systems  of  the  Nation  and  other  appro- 
priate users  of  milk  that  there  will  be 
sufQcient  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  program. 

The  special  milk  program  for  children 
is  being  used  by  approximately  92,000 
schools  and  other  outlets  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  nutrition  of  approximately  16  million 
children.  Further  than  this,  the  pro- 
gram provides  a  market  of  approxi- 
mately 1.6  billion  pounds  of  fluid  milk 
for  dairy  farmers. 

In  terms  of  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  schoolchildren  of  Minne- 
sota. I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  number 
of  schools  and  other  milk  outlets  partici- 
pating has  risen  from  1,360  in  1955  to 
2,841  In  1965.  Milk  consumption  has 
risen  from  21.8  million  half  pints  in  1855 
to  77.3  million  in  1965.  These  figures  in 
themselves  attest  to  the  need  for  and 
acceptance  of  this  program. 

In  terms  of  Its  economic  Importance  to 
the  dairy  industry,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  my  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, where  there  sure  nearly  32.000 
farms,  a  healthy  dairy  industry  is  par- 
ticularly Important.  Better  than  70  per- 
cent of  cash  farm  income  in  Minnesota, 
for  example,  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 

Dairying  alone  in  1959  contributed 
$259,077,000  to  the  econcHny  of  Minne- 
sota and  $52,123,000  to  the  ecoiuxny  of 
the  Second  CongressiontQ  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  special  milk  program 
has  been  in  operation  since  1954.  It  has 
been  highly  successful.  It  represents  a 
very  small  but  important  investment  in 
our  children. 

I  do  not  like  to  question  the  motives  of 
this  administration  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  but  I  caimot  believe  that  the 
proposed  budget  cut  for  this  program 
from  $103  to  $21  million  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  is  sound  or  responsible. 


We  are  dealing  with  a  budget  of  nearly 
$113  billion  and  it  will  probably  run 
many  billions  more,  judging  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  5  years.  In  this 
budget,  funds  are  allocated  for  the  Great 
Society  almost  as  though  money  were  of 
no  consequence. 

If  the  administration  is  seeking  to  save 
money,  there  are  many  obvious  areas 
where  slashes  can  be  made  without  cur- 
tailing programs  which  have  proved  their 
worth  to  the  American  people.  If  the 
administration  is  looking  for  economy, 
the  Congress  can  and  should  react  in 
kind,  but  we  should  be  selective  where  we 
make  our  cuts.  Certainly,  we  should  not 
feed  the  appetite  of  the  Great  Society  at 
the  expense  of  our  children. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  are  interested 
in  the  youth  of  this  country;  that  we 
intend  to  make  the  special  milk  program 
permanent,  and  that  we  intend  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  so  that  the  program 
can  grow  with  Its  needs. 

It  is  important  we  make  our  inten- 
tions known  to  the  American  people  at 
this  time,  and  that  they  be  assured  the 
special  milk  program  will  not  be  vrlped 
off  the  books  as  Indicated  by  the  pi-oposed 
budget  for  the  1966-67  fiscal  year. 

The  special  milk  program  for  children, 
unless  extended,  is  scheduled  to  expire 
June  30,  1967.  My  bill,  therefore,  is 
designed  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  the  special  milk  program  for  chil- 
dren will  receive  sufQcient  appropriations 
now  and  in  the  future,  and  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  continued  beyond  Jime  30. 
1967. 

Tliere  Is  further  reason  why  It  is  im- 
portant for  Congress  to  act  now.  Mr. 
Duane  J.  Matthels,  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  has 
Just  written  me  to  protest  the  planned 
cutbacks  in  both  the  school  limch  and 
special  milk  programs  in  our  State.  Mr. 
Matthels  pointed  out,  however,  that  these 
cutbacks  are  not  only  being  plarmed  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  they  are  being  car- 
ried out  now  on  fimds  Congress  has  al- 
ready made  available  for  the  special  milk 
program. 

While  Congress  has  appr<vriated  $103 
million  for  the  special  milk  program  for 
this  year,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
instructed  that  expenditures  for  the  year 
be  held  to  $100  million.  In  order  to  com- 
ply, schools  in  Minnesota  are  finding 
their  repayment  claims  reduced  1^  an 
extra  5  percent. 

Such  cutbacks  were  obviously  not  in- 
tended by  Congress,  nor  should  they  be 
condoned  as  a  necessity  because  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  when  all  the  money  sup- 
posedly saved  is  simply  being  spent  for 
other  more  questionable  domestic  pro- 
grams. There  Is  plenty  of  fat  that  this 
administration  could  cut  out  of  its  Great 
Society  spending  without  damaging  an 
existing,  worthwhile  program  for  which 
Congress  has  already  appropriated 
money. 

I  wish  to  include  the  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Matthels  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, along  with  two  telegrams  and  a 
letter  from  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture outlining  the  cutbacks.  I  also 
Insert  In  the  Ricoro  statistical  matter 
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relating  to  the  special  milk  program  In 
the  State  of  Minnesota : 

STATX  or  MiNNCBOTA, 

Dkpartmknt  or  Edttcation, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  7, 1966. 
Hon.  Amchsb  Nklsen, 
VJS.  House  of  Representatives,  \ 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dkas  Mk.  Nklsen  :  During  tbe  last  number 
of  week«  we  have  reedved  two  telegrams  and 
a  letter  from  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, ooplee  of  which  are  encloeed. 

Beoauae  of  th«  many  benefits  that  are  pro- 
vided to  our  school  children  luider  these 
programs  and  because  of  their  contribution 
to  the  education,  welfsj-e,  and  health  of  the 
participants,  I  feel  the  lowering  of  payments 
to  the  schools  will  have  a  great  detrimental 
effect  on  the  school  limch  and  special  milk 
programs  In  our  State. 

There  Is  also  a  discriminatory  feature  In 
the  cutback  of  funds  as  outlined  In  the 
second  telegram  that  I  feel  worthy  of  men- 
tion. I  would  be  concerned  about  the  admin- 
istrative arrangements  for  programs  In  mn- 
neaota  public  schools  in  which  special 
emphasis  and  direction  were  placed  upon 
providing  milk  for  needy  children  and  chil- 
dren In  schools  without  a  food  service  pro- 
gram that  would  be  above  and  beyond  the 
efforts  now  being  made  by  local  school  boards 
In  taking  care  of  these  needs. 

In  view  of  the  significant  appropriations  of 
money  for  recently  developed  and  new  pro- 
grams. It  Is  dU&cult  for  me  to  understand  why 
programs  such  as  school  lunch  and  special 
milk  which  have  proven  to  be  so  worthwhile 
In  the  schools  of  our  State  and  tbe  Nation 
and  for  which  the  needs  are  definitely  known 
be  curtailed  In  their  appropriations. 

Because  of  the  substantially  worthwhile 
contributions  of  these  two  programs  and  the 
Increased  participation  In  them  by  school 
children.  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  possible 
to  reinstate  the  funds  to  their  present  level 
and  Increase  them  accordingly  each  year  to 
provide  for  the  Improvement  and  expansion 
of  these  excellent  programs. 
Sincerely, 

DUAtn  J.  llATTHXa, 

Commissioner  of  Edtu»tion. 

Chxcaoo,  IUm 
C.  B.  Holt, 

School  Lurtch  Section, 
DejMrtment  of  Education, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

For  your  Information  the  Prealdent'a 
budget  for  1967  requests  total  of  $183  million 
for  school  lunch  with  breakdown  as  follows  : 
Cash  paymenu.  8139.416,000;  Section  11, 
special  assistance,  86,500,000;  Section  8,  (46 
million:  Administration.  $2,085,000. 

Request  of  $21  million  for  special  milk 
program  to  be  redirected  to  provide  milk  for 
needy  children  and  children  m  schools  with- 
out a  food  service.  We  will  give  you  further 
details  as  quickly  as  they  are  available. 
Dknnu  M.  Dotle, 
Food  Distribution,  USD  A  Chicago. 

Chicaoo,  In,. 
Cull  Holt, 

Director,  School  Lunch  Section, 
State  Department  of  Education. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

In  accordance  with  Instructions  from  the 
Bureau  of  Budget  to  hold  ezpendlt\ires  under 
the  special  milk  program  to  $1  billion  In- 
clusive of  administrative  costs  for  this  fiscal 
year  you  are  hereby  advised  that  the  current 
deduction  of  5  percent  will  be  Increased  to 
10  percent  beginning  with  claims  for  the 
month  of  February.  Schools  and  child  cei« 
Institutions  should  be  notified  as  promptly 
as  possible.  As  provided  In  section  ai5.7(E) 
Of  the  special  milk  regulations  no  deductions 


In  reimbursements  to  needy 


will   be  made 
schools. 

DXNNia  M.  DOTIJt, 

Director,  Midwest  Area. 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

U.S.  DBPAaxMiNT  or  Aoucultum, 

CONSUMKR  AND  MaKKKTING  SKSVICX, 

Chicago.  III.,  December  28. 1965. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Holt, 

Director.  School  Lunch  Section,  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dka«  Ms.  Holt:  This  will  supplement  my 
wire  of  December  33  on  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram fund  situation  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

As  you  know.  Congress  appropriated  $103 
million  for  the  special  milk  program  this 
year.  Based  on  preliminary  estimates  Of 
expenditures  for  the  year,  however,  we  would 
need  at  least  $103  million  obligating  au- 
thority In  fiscal  year  1966  If  the  present  6 
percent  reduction  Is  continued  through  the 
full  year.  In  order  to  hold  expenditures  to 
$100  million  as  Instructed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  It  has  become  necessary  to  re- 
duce obligations  for  the  last  half  of  the  year 
by  $2  mllUon. 

Because  the  school  year  generally  begins 
In  September,  about  40  percent  of  program 
obligations  occur  from  February  1  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Thus,  In  order  to  reduce 
obligations  by  $3  mllllou  during  the  remain- 
ing 40  percent  of  the  year,  an  additional  6 
percent  reduction  In  claims  Is  necessary  be- 
ginning with  claims  for  the  month  of 
February. 

No  restoration  of  funds  which  may  be 
saved  by  the  percentage  reduction  method 
win  be  made  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Although  the  wording  of  section  31S.7(e) 
of  the  special  milk  program  regulations,  ef- 
fective December  1,  1966,  is  not  spelled  out 
as  thoroughly  as  It  was  In  the  former  section 
216.8(e)  of  the  prior  regulations,  the  Intent 
Is  the  same.  No  percentage  reduction  of  re- 
imbursement shall  be  applied  to  any  part  of 
claims  submitted  by  needy  schools  approved 
for  special  assistance  under  the  special  milk 
program. 

We  hope  the  overall  Impact  of  this  action 
will  not  adversely  affect  program  operations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OXKHia  M.  DOTLX, 

Director.  Midwest  Area. 
Special  milk  program— Minnesota 
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PROPHETS  OP  aiiOOM  AND  DOOM 
PEAR  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION 
PROSPERITY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  B4r.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.      » 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gloom  and  doom  boys  are  with  us  again. 


Like  a  voice  out  of  the  past,  Arthur  P 
Bums  appeared  In  Washington  this  week 
to  deliver  what  the  Washington  Post  de- 
scribed  as  a  "bitter,  slashing  attack"  on 
the  economic  policies  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. With  great  fear  and  trem- 
bling, Mr.  Bums,  as  he  has  for  so  many 
years,  once  again  sees  that  ugly  bugaboo 
inflation  under  every  bed. 

Mr.  Bums  has  made  a  substantial 
career  out  of  these  i>erennlal  cries  of 
gloom  and  doom.  Apparently  picturing 
himself  as  a  modem-day  Paul  Revere, 
Mr.  Bums  rides  off  in  all  directions  warn- 
ing that  the  country  Is  about  to  be  en- 
gulfed by  inflation. 

Arthur  F.  Bums'  theory  seems  to  be 
"Things  are  good  today,  but  that  only 
means  that  they  will  be  bad  tomorrow." 
A  look  at  Mr.  Bums'  background  might 
help  to  put  his  dire  predictions  into 
proper  perspective.  He  is,  of  course,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  In  the  last  Republican 
Administration  and  one  of  the  chief 
architects  of  the  Eisenhower  eccmomlc 
policies.  He  was  guiding  economic  policy 
during  a  period  in  which  the  country 
dropped  Into  two  serious  recessions  and 
started  on  a  third. 

With  this  kind  of  backgroimd,  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Bums  is  somewhat 
confused  by  the  economic  policies  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminlstratlonj 
which  have  brought  the  country  five  solid 
years  of  progress  and  prosperity.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  Is  a  little  embarrassing  to 
Mr.  Bums  that  this  wave  of  prosperity 
started  soon  after  the  voters  were  able  to 
sweep  out  the  Eisenhower  team  and 
policies  In  1960. 

Mr.  Burns  comes  from  the  school  of 
economics  which  believes  that  the  wont 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  economy 
Is  full  employment.  This  Elsenhower 
adviser  seems  to  regard  putting  people 
to  work  as  a  dangerous  trend. 

Here  again.  Mr.  Burns'  experienceg 
with  the  Republican  administration  in 
the  1950's  may  Indeed  be  embarrassing. 
Through  much  of  this  period  the  coun- 
try had  unemployment  rates  of  5.  6,  and 
in  one  period  almost  7  percent.  During 
much  of  this  period,  we  had  rising  un- 
employment— something  which  the 
Bums  school  of  economics  apparently  re- 
gards as  a  virtue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  putting  peo- 
ple to  work  is  a  sign  of  a  strong  nation 
and  an  Indicator  of  wise  economic  pol- 
icies being  carried  out  by  the  Johnson 
administration.  I  am  happy  that  unem- 
plojmient  has  dropped  to  record  lows  In 
this  administration.  I  hope  It  continues 
to  drop  and  that  people  who  want  to 
work  have  Jobs. 

Both  political  parties  should  be  proud 
of  the  Nation's  record  of  prosperity. 
Our  ability  to  maintain  high  production 
and  high  employment  Is  one  of  our  great 
strengths  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
the  answer  to  the  Communist  leaders 
who  have  consistently  argued,  just  as 
Mr.  Bums  contends,  that  the  United 
States  could  not  have  high  employment, 
high  production,  and  stable  prices.  The 
Johnson  administration  Is  disproving 
this  theory  of  gloom  and  doom  which 
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the  far  left 


ii  consistently  voiced 
and  the  far  right.     ^^ 

Arthur  F.  Bunu^  sounds  suspiciously 
like  another  gentleman  of  the  gloom 
and  doom  school.  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  William  McC^esney  Martin. 
Like  Mr.  Bums,  Mr.  Mau^ln  constantly 
Issues  dire  warnings  of  Impending  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Last  Jupie.  Mr.  Martin 
journeyed  to  New  York  to  issue  his  fa- 
mous speech  which  attempted  to  show  a 
similarity  between  the  eoonomic  policies 
of  1929  and  the  policies  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  No  sooner  had  this 
doomsday  speech  been  discredited  than 
Mr.  Martin  was  back  wltil  a  new  theory 
that  inflation  was  about  to  overtake  us. 
Of  course,  this  became  his  excuse  for 
raising  interest  rates  on  December  6  as 
high  as  37  V2  percent. 

It  Is  not  surprising  th^it  we  find  such 
great  similarity  in  the  pulifllc  pronounce- 
ments of  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Burns. 
Both  were  coconspirators  in  leading  the 
country  down  the  road  to  recessions  in 
tbe  Eisenhower  administration.  Both 
have  been  coconspirators  in  the  financial 
community's  efforts  to  Impose  tight 
money,  high  Interest,  and  high  unem- 
ployment on  the  country. 

In  our  deep  concern  over  inflation.  Mr. 
Burns  seems  to  have  completely  ignored 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  banks  in  feeding  jUie  fires  of  cost 
Increases.  No  mention  Is  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
order  of  December  6  raised  the  discount 
rate — the  wholesale  cost  of  money — by 
121^  percent — considerably  above  all 
wage-price  guidelines.  No  mention  Is 
made  of  the  fact  that  as  part  of  the  same 
action  the  Federal  Reserve  gave  the 
banks  permission  to  raise  the  interest 
rates  they  pay  on  time  deposits  by  22.2 
percent  and  37^2  percent.  Agahi  these 
percentages  are  much  higher  than  any 
wage  or  any  price  demands  that  I  have 
heard  about.  For  some  strange  reason, 
price  rises  In  this  bank«^s  area  of  the 
economy  do  not  seem  to  worry  economists 
like  Arthur  F.  Bums;  he  just  fails  to 
mention  them. 

The  Bums  and  the  Mkrtins  have  al- 
ways made  a  good  thing  out  of  the  scare 
word  Inflation.  This  word  has  covered 
a  multitude  of  economic  sins  in  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Boar^i  and  the  bank- 
ers have  participated. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Bums  and  Mr.  Martin 
are  clever.  They  know  that  no  one  Is 
in  favor  of  inflation.  But  they  would  like 
to  have  the  American  people  believe  that 
they  have  some  sort  of  monopoly  on  con- 
cern about  inflationary  trends.  This  is 
simply  not  true.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike  have  no  desire  to  plunge  the 
country  into  inflation. 

President  Johnson  is  fully  cognizant  of 
the  dangers.  His  advisers  are  extremely 
competent  men  and  they,  like  the  Pres- 
loent,  are  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the 
economy.  These  advisers  have  appeared 
m  recent  days  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  their  testimony  fully 
bears  out  the  validity  otf  the  Nation's 
current  econcHnic  policies  and  cle8«-ly 
establishes  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
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tlon  Is  keeping  a  very  close  eye  or  any 
trends  which  might  be  Inflationary. 

The  administration,  of  course,  has 
many  effective  tools  which  It  can  use  to 
combat  any  Inflation.  For  example,  If 
Inflation  beccHnes  a  problem,  the  Pres- 
ident can  always  raise  taxes,  particularly 
those  on  excess  proflts.  Most  econo- 
mists agree  that  tax  policy  is  a  prime 
weapon  and  defense  against  all  forms 
of  inflation.  Certainly,  it  Is  much  supe- 
rior and  much  more  effective  than  the 
bludgeonlike  methods  employed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  In  raising  Interest 
rates.  The  President  has  the  power  to 
combat  inflation  and.  if  necessary.  I  am 
sure  he  will  not  hesitate  to  use  it. 

But  President  Johnson  and  his  ad- 
visers, unlike  the  Bums- Martin  school, 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  sit  in  fear 
and  trembling  at  the  sight  of  prosperity. 
They,  unlike  Martin  and  Burns,  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  time  for  learned 
economists  to  bandy  about  scare  words 
such  as  inflation. 

Arthur  F.  Bums  appeared  in  Wash- 
ington under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  probably  the 
chief  gloom  and  doom  organization  In 
the  Nation.  As  reported  In  the  papers, 
Mr.  Burns'  speech  unfortunately  has  the 
sound  of  political  demagoguery  rather 
than  the  ring  of  economic  truth. 

It  is  regrettable  that  such  unsubstan- 
tiated attacks  are  leveled  on  the  Presi- 
dent at  a  time  when  he  is  attempting  to 
rsdly  the  country  behind  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  in  a  grave  time,  and  It 
ill  serves  our  national  purposes  to  have 
spokesmen  running  around  the  country 
with  unfounded  predictions  of  gloom  and 
doom. 

In  these  times  of  national  emergency, 
I  hope  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  use  Its  forums  to  promote  the  country 
and  not  to  divide  the  people  and  to  create 
doubt  in  the  land. 


NEW  DECISIONS 


Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Spetiker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ext^id  my  remaiks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  goitleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Colum- 
nist Roscoe  Drummond  reports  that  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  is  a  "people's  war," 
and  that  the  decisions  at  Honolulu  "go 
to  the  heart  of  winning." 

They  were  prlmarUy  social,  economic,  and 
political  decisions.  They  come  at  a  malle- 
able and,  perhaps,  decisive  turn  In  the  war — 

His  column  of  February  14  said. 

Drummond  reported  that  the  Hono- 
lulu decisions  centered  on  "how  to  help 
Saigon  show  the  Vietnamese  peasant 
that  it  is  his  own  government,  not  the 
Communists',  which  can  and  will  pro- 
tect him.  help  him,  and  secure  him  bet- 
ter against  the  worst  hardships  of  the 
fighting." 

The  problem — and  the  opportunity — 
Is  to  get  people  who  are  now  either  will- 


ingly or  unwillingly  living  in  Vietcong- 
controlled  areas  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
Government. 

The  end  of  the  war.  Drummond  be- 
lieves, "will  come  when  the  Vietnamese 
peasants  make  this  choice." 

This  column  spells  out  the  challenge 
before  us  and  our  allies  in  Vietnam,  and 
in  the  belief  that  others  may  find  the 
column  illuminating,  I  offer  It  to  the 
Record  for  publication: 

I  Prom  the  New   Tork  Herald  Tribune, 

Feb.  14,  19M] 

Decisive  TuaK  m  Vnrr?  Winnimo  a  People's 

Wah — Vn'AL  Steps  at  Honolulu 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washinoton. — General  Qlap,  the  supreme 
commander  of  the  Communist  forces  In 
North  Vietnam,  has  labeled  It  a  "people's 
war."    He's  right. 

This  Is  why  the  decisions  taken  at  Hono- 
lulu by  President  Johnson  and  Premier  Ky 
go  to  the  heart  of  winning.  They  were  pri- 
marily social,  eoonomic,  and  poUUcal  de- 
cisions. They  come  at  a  malleable  and,  per- 
haps, decisive  turn  In  the  war. 

For  a  long  time  the  larger  part  of  the  16 
mUUon  South  Vietnamese  people,  mostly 
peasant  farmers,  has  tried  hard  to  stay  neu- 
tral In  the  seesaw  conflict  between  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  the  government  troops. 

They  did  so  not  because  they  wanted  to 
be  ruled  by  the  Communists;  there  Is  ample 
proof  they  don't.  But  for  one  main  reason: 
neither  side  could  give  them  secxirlty.  Neu- 
trality seemed  the  only  way  to  survive. 

The  situation  Is  now  being  radically 
altered.  The  mounting  South  Vietnamese 
and  U.S.  forces,  the  steady  B-62  raids  against 
VC  strongholds  keeping  the  Communists  ever 
on  the  move  with  fewer  places  to  hide,  the 
new  abUlty  to  take  the  battle  to  where  the 
enemy  Is  and  not  let  him  rest — these  are 
the  new  factors  which  are  changing  the  face 
of  the  conflict. 

They  are  making  it  Impossible  f«-  the 
peasant  farmers  to  avoid  much  longer  hav- 
ing to  choose  Bides  and  either  help  the  gov- 
ernment to  win  or  to  cast  their  lot  and  lives 
with  the  Communists. 

Before  the  escalation  of  fighting  and  the 
search-Emd-deetroy  strategy  of  the  expanded 
Vietnamese  and  U.8.  forces.  It  was  under- 
standable that  the  peasant  should  feel  be 
oould  beet  avoid  trouble  by  not  choosing 
sides. 

Now  the  moment  of  decision  Is  at  hand 
when  the  farmers  and  villagers  will  have  to 
decide  whether: 

To  stay  on  their  farms  or  In  their  ham- 
lets and  take  risks  of  noncombatants  In 
war. 

To  move  to  areas  under  government  con- 
trol where  the  Vletcong  Is  not  drawing  tbe 
fire  of  defending  forces. 

To  put  their  fate  and  future  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Vletcong. 

The  Honolulu  decisions  centered  on  this 
very  matter:  How  to  help  Saigon  show  the 
Vietnamese  peasant  that  It  Is  his  own  gov- 
ernment, not  the  Communists',  which  can 
and  will  protect  him,  help  him  and  secure 
blm  better  against  the  worst  bardshlpe  of 
the  fighting. 

Saigon  has  given  the  peasant  food  when 
the  Vletcong  have  taken  It  away  from  him. 
It  has  given  him  medicine,  helped  hitt^  repair 
the  village  schools  and  employed  him  to  re- 
pair roads,  whereas  the  Vletcong  have  forced 
the  peasants  to  dig  their  trenches. 

But  after  a  decade  of  fighttng,  the  Saigon 
government  cannot  alone  meet  this  problem 
which  will  soon  become  more  acute.  More 
is  needed  and  the  United  States  prcnwses  to 
provide  It. 
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One  ot  tb»  wlsMt  young  gsnerals  in  tba 
Pentagon.  Brig.  Oen.  Bdwln  F.  Black,  vbo 
has  Just  returned  from  a  apecial  miaalon  In 
Vietnam,  puta  the  problem — axid  tha  oppor- 
tunity— In  these  words: 

"This  new  combination,  of  relentless  pres- 
sure on  the  ground  and  ceasetese  attack  from 
the  air.  is  making  the  Vletcong  and  their 
supporters  steadily  more  miserable  •  •  • 
sooner  or  later  these  pressures  will  probably 
cause  iinany  more  of  the  people,  who  are  now 
either  wllUngly  or  unwillingly  living  In  Vlet- 
cong controlled  areas,  to  seek  the  shelter 
of  the  government." 

The  end  of  what  General  Glap  calls  the 
"people's  war"  wlU  come  when  the  Vietna- 
mese peasants  make  this  choice.  It  Is  a 
choice  which  la  coming  nearer. 


WTOP  EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON 
THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  VIETNAM 
POLICY  "EXPOUNDS  SOME  MUCH 
NEEDED  COMMONSENSE  ON  A 
COMPLEX  ISSUE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoko 
and  Include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  followed  the  progress  of 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and  of  the  de- 
velopments of  our  policy  In  connection 
with  that  conflict,  as  we  have  been 
prlYlleged  to  follow  them  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  are  well  aware 
that  the  facts  and  Issues  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict  are  highly  complex.  Because  of 
this  complexity  It  Is  not  always  possible 
to  make  a  contribution  to  a  thorough 
understanding  of  what  Is  involved  in 
Vietnam  simply  by  resort  to  easy  slogans 
or  passing  headlines  or  hastily  con- 
ceived proposals. 

For  all  these  reasons,  lifr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
especially  encouraging  to  run  across 
now  and  then  a  comment  on  the  matter 
of  our  Nation's  policy  In  Vietnam  that 
has  been  carefully  thought  out,  that 
demonstrates  a  full  awareness  of  the 
complexity  of  the  Issues  Involved,  and 
that  is  marked  with  a  high  measure  of 
sound  commonsense. 

Two  such  comments  I  sun  happy  to  say, 
have  recently  appeared  on  WTOP  radio 
and  television  in  editorials  prepared  and 
x)resented  by  Jack  Jurey  of  WTOP.  Be- 
cause of  their  soundness  and  conunon- 
sense  I  commend  these  two  editorials  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  American 
people. 

The  editorials  follows : 
Vbtham — I 
(Thla  editorial  was  broadoaat  on  February  14 

and  16,  1966,  over  WTOP  Radio  and  Tel«- 

vUlon.) 

This  la  a  WTOP  editorial. 

The  hardest  work  that  men  ever  do  Is  to 
think;  to  define  their  terms:  to  sit  down  and, 
putting  aside  preconceptions  as  much  as  poa- 
Blble,  try  to  arrive  at  a  rational  definition 
of  a  problem  and  a  rational  approach  to  Its 
solution. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  now  beard  from 
two  men  with  exceptional  credentials:  0«n. 
Jamea  Gavin  and  former  Ambassador  Georg* 
Kennan.  In  prolonged  testimony,  they  ap- 
peiu-ed  to  say  much  the  same  thing.    Both 


men,  and  Professor  Kennan  in  particular, 
criticise  the  policy  decisions  of  the  laat 
dooen  years  which  led  to  the  present  warfare, 
both  are  extremely  apprehensive  of  the  perils 
of  continued  escalation;  both  consider  our 
Vietnam  commitment  to  be  a  distortion  oX 
American  foreign  policy  objectlvea;  both 
warn  that  the  United  States  cannot  be  all 
things  to  all  men  throughout  the  world. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  situation  as  it 
is,  Professor  Kennan  and  General  Gavin  agree 
that  continued  resistance  Is  necessary.  Ken- 
nan ntade  this  statement:  "I  think  it  should 
be  our  Government's  aim  to  Uquldata  this 
Involvement  Just  as  soon  as  this  can  be  done 
without  inordinate  damage  to  our  own  pres- 
tige or  to  the  stability  of  conditions  In  that 
area."  "Hie  Involvement,  he  said,  "is  today 
a  fact  •  •  •  a  precipitate  and  disorderly 
withdrawal  could  represent  In  present  clr- 
cun^tancea  a  disservice  to  our  own  interests." 

President  Johnson  has  responded  to  thla 
by  saying  that  he  can  see  little  difference  be- 
tween what  Kennan  and  Gavin  recommend 
and  what  the  Government  Is  doing.  Neither 
can  we.  If  all  the  people  who  are  concerned 
about  Vietnam  will  stick  to  the  relevant 
lasues — which  is  how  the  present  problem 
can  be  dealt  with — a  good  part  of  the  fog 
ought  to  lift.  It  U  vital  to  debate  strategy 
not  in  retrospect  but  in  terms  of  the  im- 
mediate crisis.  Provided  this  Is  done,  it 
could  very  well  turn  out  that  there  is  not 
nearly  so  much  disagreement  about  Vietnam 
as  appears  In  the  headlines. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 

VirTNAM ^n 

(This  editorial  was  broadcast  on  February  IB 
and  16,  1966,  over  WTOP  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion) 

This  la  a  WTOP  edltOTlal.  the  second  in  a 
series  on  Vletiuun. 

At  the  root  of  much  of  the  discord  and 
dissent  about  Vietnam  Is  the  fear  of  con- 
tinuing escalation  the  fear  that  U  American 
military  power  is  applied  In  ever-greater 
meaaxire  we  will  drift  Into  conflict  with  Com- 
munist China  and,  perhaps,  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  is  not  an  unreasonable  anxiety.  But 
if  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  the  Vietnam 
problem  rationally — which  seems  to  be  the 
principal  need  of  the  moment — escalation 
can  be  controlled  and  kept  within  rational 
limits. 

BiUitary  power  la  not  an  end  in  Itself,  It  is 
an  instrument  of  policy;  which  means  that 
the  escalation  of  such  power  can  be  severely 
limited  to  the  achievement  of  policy  objec- 
tives. 

These  include,  first  and  foremost,  persuad- 
ing the  other  side  to  come  to  the  conference 
taMe  to  negotiate  what  would  be — for  us  and 
them— an  acceptable  formula  for  ending  the 
fighting.  ^ 

We  do  not  seek  to  harm  Red  China,  al- 
though one  of  our  purposes  is  to  contain  an 
extension  of  Chinese  power  In  southeast 
Asia.  We  do  not  seek  to  destroy  North  Viet- 
nam. And  we  probably  are  prepared  to  con- 
cede the  existence  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front^the  Vletcong— and  deal  with  It  as  a 
political  entity  in  one  way  or  another. 

These  limited  objectives  imply  a  limit  to 
escalation.  They  argue  against  the  bomb- 
ing ut  Hanoi.  They  argue  agalnat  a  vastly 
greater  commitment  of  American  troops. 
Our  aim  is  to  establish  an  unshakable  Amer- 
ican mUltary  presence  In  South  Vietnam,  but 
not  to  undertake  an  unending  buUd-up  of 
men  and  material. 

In  other  words,  in  terms  of  escalation,  we 
must  control  the  situation— not  let  the  sit- 
uation control  us.  Here  again  we  suggest  the 
President  and  his  critics  are  closer  to  agree- 
ment than  the  headlines  Indicate.  Because 
we  can  see  nothing  significant  In  the  record 
to  Indicate  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  fully 


aware  of  the  need  for  restraint  and  cauUon 
in  South  Vietnam. 

This  was  a  WTOP  BdltorUl,  Jack  Jurev 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


DECEPTION  BY  VARIOUS  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
ext«id  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  g«itleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KXNG  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  alarmed  at  the  lack  of  cooperation 
and  the  secretlveness,  even  the  willful 
deception  that  is  currently  practiced  by 
various  Federal  agencies. 

It  is  conceded.  I  believe,  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  bulwarks  of  freedom 
in  the  United  States  has  been  our  his- 
toric resistance  to  government  In  secret. 
Yet  there  is  evidence,  today,  that  secre- 
tlveness has  become  in  some  Instances 
an  Instrument  of  departmental  policy. 

No  one  questions  that  our  national 
security  requires  certain  critical  infor- 
mation to  remahi  classified.  There  are 
ofQclal  documents  whose  general  circu- 
lation is  not  hi  the  national  Interest. 
There  are  important  decisions,  we  all 
agree,  which  must  be  made  behind  closed 
doors. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  our 
Intellectual  marketplace,  however,  the 
number  of  Items  designated  to  be  with- 
held should  be  kept  at  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. The  tendency  is  for  departments 
of  government  to  classify  everything 
which  might  prove  to  be  embarrassing 
to  anyone  within  that  department.  Loy- 
alty to  the  establishment  rather  than 
the  dissemination  of  truth,  becomes  the 
important  factor  in  determining  wheth- 
er governmental  information  should  be 
released  to  the  public,  or  kept  under  lock 
and  key.  Secrecy  is  to  be  deplored,  and 
should  be  Justified  only  hi  situations 
where  national  security  Is  clearly  at 
stake. 

Now  that  the  Government  is  spending 
billions  of  dollars  in  basic  research — 
which  amount  represents  over  60  per- 
cent of  all  basic  research  conducted  In 
this  country— it  Is  mandatory  that  this 
information  be  made  freely  available  to 
the  public.  People  are  entitled  to  this 
dearly  paid  for  Information,  not  as  a 
matter  of  grace,  but  as  a  matter  of  right, 
subject  only  to  the  considerations  of  na- 
tional security. 

Errors  in  Judgment,  incompetence,  ne- 
glect, and  maladministration  should  be 
exposed.  The  concealment  of  truth,  or, 
worse  yet,  the  dissemination  of  error, 
should  be  repudiated  as  an  Instrument 
of  governmental  policy. 

Over  the  past  8  months  T  have  had 
a  most  frustrating  experience  with  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  Per- 
sonnel in  that  agency  have  followed  a 
policy  of  official  deafness  and  calculated 
obtuseness  that  defies  credibility. 

The  full  story  began  a  long  time  ago, 
but  a  convenient  begliming  point  for 
my  narrative  is  October  25,  1963.  when 
the  FDA  released  a  progress  report  on 
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its  "Campaign  Against  Nutritional 
Quackery"  in  coimection  with  the  Sec- 
ond National  Congress  on  Medical 
Quackery  held  in  Washingbon,  D.C.,  un- 
der Joint  sponsorship  of  the  FDA  and 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

Among  other  things,  this  report 
warned  against  what  the  TDA  still  calls 
the  soil  depletion  myth.  One  state- 
ment In  the  report  seemed  to  me  and  to 
many  of  my  well-informed  friends  to  be 
diiBcult  to  defend: 

The  facts  are  that  resear^  has  demon- 
ttrated  that  the  nutritional  values  of  our 
crops  are  not  significantly  tCected  by  the 
soil  or  the  kind  of  fertilizer  Mted.  Only  the 
yield  Is  affected.  Lack  of  Iodine  In  soil  or 
water,  of  course,  has  been  shown  to  cause 
goiter,  but  this  Is  the  only  disease  definitely 
sasoclated  with  soil  deficiency. 

May  I  say,  in  passing,  that  any  proven 
relationship  between  sol]  composition 
and  the  nutritional  value  of  food  be- 
comes a  matter  of  great  significance. 
The  food  industry,  considered  collec- 
tively, is  the  largest  single  industry  in 
the  United  States.  Gross  annual  food 
sales  are  approximately  $65  billion.  That 
Industry  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
making  America  the  best-fed  Nation  in 
the  world,  but  the  question  has  been 
seriously  asked,  by  experts,  whether  this 
Industry  may  not  have  spent  a  dispro- 
portionate amoimt  of  time  and  effort  in 
Improving  eye-appeal,  convenience,  stor- 
ablllty,  and  packaging,  at  the  expense  of 
effort  which  might  have  been  spent  in 
Improving  the  nutritional  quality  of 
food.  We  ar^  not  splitting  hairs,  or 
magnifying  molehills.  We  are  raising  a 
question  which  might  detesrmine  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  largest  Industry  in 
this  Nation  will  travel  for  fenerations  to 
come.  The  FDA,  by  use  of  the  above 
and  other  similar  languaite,  has  indi- 
cated one  clear  course  for  the  food  in- 
dustry to  follow.  The  facts  which  I  am 
about  to  discuss  raise  the  serious  ques- 
tion whether  the  PDA,  in  so  doing,  has 
acted  with  complete  candor. 

I  willingly  concede  that  there  Is  a 
sharp  divergence  of  opinion  among  the 
experts  on  the  question  whether  depleted 
or  contaminated  soils  may  produce  food 
deficient  in  nutritional  vpJue.  In  my 
discussion,  I  do  not  take  sides  in  that 
controversy.  I  assert  only  that  the  para- 
mount importance  of  th*  subject  re- 
quires that  all  persons  concerned  act 
with  complete  candor.  The  public  in- 
terest requires  nothing  less. 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  this  conflict, 
I  sought  a  conference  with  the  FDA  per- 
sonnel when  I  returned  to  Congress  last 
year  to  discuss  the  aforesaid  statement. 

On  May  5,  1965,  Dr.  Phillip  L.  Harris, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Nutrition  of 
tne  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  along 
with  Dr.  Homer  Hopkins  oS  the  >dl vision 
staff,  joined  the  members  of  niy  staff, 
J"id  me.  in  a  conference.  Dr.  Harris  and 
"T-  Hopkins,  both  of  whom  are  distin- 
Wished  men  in  the  field  of  nutrition, 
listened  respectfully  and  sympatheticaUy 
to  my  objections  to  the  categorical  nature 
of  the  aforesaid  FDA  statement.  With- 
out making  any  commitmentv  they  agreed 
w  review  the  problem  to  see  if  the  FDA 
™«ht  reconsider  its  offlciafl  view  of  the 
•natter. 


I  was  later  told,  unofficially,  that  on 
or  about  June  11.  1965,  Dr.  Hopkins,  at 
the  request  of  Dr.  Harris,  had  prepared 
an  interoffice  scientific  memorandum, 
which  held  that  the  FDA  position  could 
not  be  defended.  I  was  also  told  that 
an  official  report  would  be  sent  to  me 
within  a  few  days. 

A  few  days  became  a  few  weeks;  and 
on  July  9,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Harris  asking 
for  information  about  the  progress  of 
theh-  review  of  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween soil  quality  and  nutritive  value  of 
food. 

Another  month  of  silence  elapsed. 

Finally  on  August  12,  I  wrote  and 
asked  when  I  might  expect  a  reply  to  my 
letter  of  July  9.  When  I  still  received 
no  acknowledgment,  I  Instructed  one  of 
my  staff  to  call  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner's office  on  the  telephone. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  that 
a  reply  by  Dr.  Harris  to  my  July  9  letter 
had  been  sent  on  July  28.  I  had  never 
received  that  letter  in  my  office,  so  I 
asked  for  another  copy.  When  it  ar- 
rived, I  was  disappointed  to  find  it  devoid 
of  substance.     In  it.  Dr.  Harris  said: 

We  In  the  EMvlslon  of  Nutrition  are  actively 
reviewing  and  evaluating  literature,  much  of 
It  very  recent,  on  this  subject.  We  hope  to 
complete  the  review  shortly  and  will  be  glad 
to  let  you  hear  further  from  us  at  that 
time. 

I  confess  that  I  was  taken  aback  by 
the  fact  that  over  3  months  had  elapsed 
since  my  conference  with  Dr.  Harris  and 
Dr.  Hopkins,  and  over  2  months  since 
Dr.  Hopkins  had  drafted  an  interoffice 
memo  covering  the  subject  in  question. 

When  one  of  my  staff  questioned  the 
delay  by  phone  on  August  18,  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  assured  him  that  a 
definite  decision  on  the  subject  could  be 
expected  within  about  10  days  after  then, 
that  is,  by  August  28.  When  I  had  re- 
ceived no  word  from  anyone  by  Septem- 
ber 8,  I  wrote  again,  this  time  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioner.  A  copy  of  my 
letter  follows : 

September  8, 1966. 
Mr.  WiNTON  B.  Rankin, 
Assistant  Commiasioner  for  Planning, 
Food  arid  Drug  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Ma.  Rankim:  As  I  understand  It,  Dr. 
Homer  Hopkins,  staff  assistant  to  Dr.  Phillip 
Harris,  Director  of  the  Division  of. Nutrition 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  pre- 
pared a  report  on  or  about  June  1  relating 
to  the  subject  of  the  Influence  of  soU  upon 
the  nutritional  quality  of  food. 

As  I  further  understand  it,  this  report  pur- 
ported to  conflict  with  a  previous  statement 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  the 
effect  that  the  quality  of  soil  affected  the 
quantity  but  not  the  quality  of  food  grown 
thereon. 

As  a  result  of  this  apparent  conflict,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  decided  to 
review  Its  statement  of  policy.  In  the  light 
of  the  aforesaid  report  of  Dr.  Hopkins. 

On  August  18,  you  were  kind  enough  to 
dlBciiss  this  matter  with  my  administrative 
assistant,  Mr.  Prank  Mensel,  at  which  time 
you  indicated  to  him  that  a  report  would  be 
forthcoming  within  10  days. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  report  has  already 
issued,  without  my  being  aware  of  it.  This 
letter  is  to  Indicate  to  you  my  great  Interest 
In  this  subject.  I  would  aj^reciate  a  copy 
of  your  report  or,  If  it  has  not  yet  issued, 
then  a  statement  from  you  as  to  when  you 
believe  It  wUI  be  forthcoming.    TO  me,  this 


Is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  public 
concern. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

David  S.  Kino, 
Member  of  Congresa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  the  curtain  of 
silence  fell. 

About  a  month  later  I  felt  that  I  must 
press  for  some  resolution  of  the  affair. 
An  article  entitled  "The  Bunk  About 
Health  Foods"  in  the  AMA  publication 
Today's  Health,  which  appeared  about 
that  time,  reasserted  the  old  line  that 
there  was  no  relationship  between  ioU 
composition  and  the  nutritional  value  of 
foods.  So — I  wrote  to  Mr.  Rankin 
again,  on  October  5,  and  cited  that  ar- 
ticle. In  my  letter  I  pointed  out  that  me 
very  premise  of  the  article  was  under 
review  by  the  FDA.  I  concluded  with  the 
following  paragraph : 

I  hope  you  share  my  concern  over  what 
appears  to  be  an  alarming  Inconslatency  Is©- 
tween  the  positions  taken  by  nutritional 
authors.  "Rie  American  people.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  are  entitled  to  have  this  Incon- 
sistency resolved  Immediately.  It  has  been 
approximately  4  months,  as  I  understand, 
since  Dr.  Hopkins  completed  his  report.  I 
understand  that  reviewing  matters  of  this 
magnitude  consumes  time.  I  would  hope, 
however,  that  the  importance  of  thla  subject 
matter  would  entitle  It  to  more  than  routine 
consideration.  I  would  be  grateful  If  you 
would  let  me  know  the  date  on  which  you 
feel  this  matter  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  resolved. 

The  very  afternoon  that  the  above  let- 
ter was  mailed,  I  received  the  following 
letter  In  the  mail  which  I  quote  in  full: 

OCTOBBt  1, 1966. 
Hon.  DAvm  8.  Kino, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  M«.  Kino:  This  replies  to  your  letter 
of  September  8,  1966,  about  the  effect  of  soU 
quaUty  upon  the  quality  of  food  grown  on 
the  soil. 

We  are  reviewing  this  matter  but  have  not 
yet  found  any  baals  for  revising  the  Pood 
and  Ikiig  Administration's  position.  There 
was  obviously  a  misunderstanding  between 
Mr.  Mensel,  of  your  office,  and  Mr.  Smart,  of 
mine,  when  they  discussed  this  matter  by 
telephone.  Mr.  Smart  did  not  Intend  to  con- 
vey the  Impression  that  we  wo\Ud  have  a 
report  within  10  days. 

The  study  mentioned  In  our  letter  of  July 
28,  1965,  to  you  is  still  underway.  We  wUl  be 
glad  to  advise  your  office  as  soon  as  It  Is  com- 
pleted. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  B.  Rankin, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Immediately  sent  the 
following  reply : 

.,    „  Octomm  9.  l»M. 

Mr.  WiifTON  B.  RANKm, 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Planning.  Food 

and  Drug  AdminUtration,  Washington. 

D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rahkim:  Since  writing  to  you  on 
October  6  about  the  article  In  the  October 
edition  of  Today's  Health  and  asking  again 
for  some  Indication  of  when  the  report  of 
Dr.  Homer  Hopkins,  assistant  to  Dr.  PhlUlp 
HarrU,  would  be  considered  and  Its  result* 
promulgated  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, I  received  your  lettar,  stamped 
October  1,  but  otherwise  undated,  which  la 
a  reply  to  my  letter  of  September  8. 

Among  other  things,  you  mention  that 
there  was  "obviously"  a  misunderstanding 
between  Mr.  Mensel  of  my  office  and  Mr. 
Smart  of  yours  when  they  discusaad  the  mat- 
ter by  telephone,    in  the  Uiterlm,  a  member 
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of  my  staff  aUo  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Maurice  Ktnslow  about  thU  matter.  Mr. 
Ktnslow  was  vague  and  Indefinite  In  his  com- 
ments about  the  forthcoming  report,  as  was 
your  letter.  May  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
4  months  seems  an  adequate  time  for  a 
thorough  review  of  the  Implications  at  Dr. 
Hopkins'  report.  I  should  very  much  like 
more  definite  assurance  of  when  the  study 
will  be  completed.  Could  you  please  answer 
Immediately  what  your  plans  are  In  this 
matter? 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

David  S.  Kino. 
Member  o/  Congreu. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  20 
after  several  additional  telephone  calls, 
the  answer  I  had  anticipated  for  so  long 
arrived : 

Hon.  David  S.  Kino. 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAB  COMoanriWAM  Kino:  This  In  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letters  of  October  6.  1965. 
and  October  0,  1965,  and  our  telephone  con- 
versation this  morning. 

We  have  been  reviewing  the  available  scien- 
tific literature  regarding  the  relationship 
between  the  nutritive  qualities  of  foods  and 
the  chemical  compoaltlon  of  the  soil  upon 
which  these  foods  are  grown.  We  have  found 
no  scientific  evidence  to  indicate  that  there 
Is  any  significant  effect  on  the  nutritive  level 
of  the  U.S.  dietary  which  can  bo  related  to 
the  nutritive  value  of  crops  grown  upon 
different  soils.  The  Iodine  content  of  some 
foods  la  Influenced  by  soil  composition  but 
this  U  cC  no  practical  significance  at  this 
time. 

This  reaffirms  our  present  position  on  this 
entire  matter.    ThU  poslUon  U  In  agreement 
with  the  views  of  our  Dr.  Homer  Hopkins. 
Sincerely  yours, 

-  W.  B.  Rankin. 
Attiatant  CommiuUmer  for  Planning. 

I  am  sure  you  understand  my  disap- 
pointment and  vexation.  Why  had  It 
taken  4  months  to  arrive  at  such  a  con- 
clusion? Why  did  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner conclude  that  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  PDA  is  "In  agreement  with  the 
views  of  Dr.  Homer  Hopkins?"  It  had 
been  my  understanding  that  Dr.  Hopkina' 
report  was  at  variance  with  the  FDA 
statement. 

Accordingly.  I  Immediately  dispatched 
the  following  letter: 

OCTOBB  21,  196S. 
Mr.  WtMTON  B.  Ramkin, 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Planning, 
rood  and  Drug  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxA«  Ma.  Rankin:  I  have  Ju»t  received 
your  letter  of  October  20. 

Would  you  please  send  me  by  return  mea- 
senger  a  copy  of  the  Interoffice  Sclentlflo 
Memorandum  by  Dr.  Homer  Hopkins,  dated 
about  June  11,  1966.  so  that  I  can  determine 
for  myself  whether  or  not  your  most  recent 
letter  accurately  reflects  Dr.  Hopkins'  views. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  S.  Kino, 
Jfember  of  Congreu. 

Again  the  curtain  of  silence  fell 
When  2  more  weeks  passed  without 
even  the  courtesy  of  an  acknowledge- 
ment, I  decided  more  drastic  action  was 

necessary.  ^     ,  „     . 

On  November  9.  I  sent  the  following 
wire  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner: 

Mr.  WiNTON  B  Rankin. 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Planning, 
rood  and  Drug  AdminUtration, 
Washtngton,  D.C. 

On  Octot>er  21  I  sent  you.  by  meesenger, 
a  requeat  for  a  copy  of  the  Intarofflo*  aei.- 
entlflc  memocandum  by  Dr.  Homer  Hopklna 
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dated  June  11.  1968.  So  far  I  have  not  even 
had  the  oourteey  of  an  acknowledgement 
of  my  letter.  Would  you  please  send  a  copy 
of  the  monorandum  as  soon  aa  poaalble. 

On  November  10  I  followed  up  with 
this  telegram : 

Mr.  WiNTON  B.  Rankin. 
Assintant  Commissioner  for  Planning, 
rood  and  Drug  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  still  waiting  for  acknowledgement  of 
my  letter  for  a  copy  of  the  June  11  Inter- 
office sclentlflc  memorandum  by  Dr.  Homer 
Hopkins.    Would  you  please  respond? 

On  November  12,  my  patience  was 
wearing  thin,  and  I  sent  the  following  by 
Western  Union: 

Mr.  WINTON  B.  Rankin. 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Planning, 
rood  and  Drug  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Rankin:  Are  you  alive?  I  stUl  have 
not  received  acknowledgement  of  my  com- 
munications with  you  regarding  the  Inter- 
office sclentlflc  memorandum  of  June  11 
written  by  Dr.  Homer  HofAlns. 

I  wrote  you  a  letter  on  October  21  and  have 
sent  wires  on  November  9  and  10.  Today  I 
renew  my  request  for  a  copy  of  Dr.  Hopkins' 
memo.  Would  you  please  send  the  memo  to 
me  at  once. 

On  November  15,1  directed  my  appeal 
to  Commissioner  Larrlck: 

Commissioner  Oeoeck  P.  Lakkick, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  a  letter  delivered  by  special  messenger 
on  October  21  and  In  telegrams  sent  on  No- 
vember 9.  10,  and  12. 1  requested  Mr.  Rankin 
to  furnish  me  a  copy  of  the  Interoffice 
sclentlflc  memorandum  written  by  Dr. 
Homer  Hopkins  on  or  about  June  11. 

I  have  not  received  the  memo,  nor  have 
my  communications  been  acknowledged. 
Would  you  be  so  kind  a*  to  send  the  memo 
to  me  or  to  advise  me  at  once  why  your  office 
cannot  comply  with  my  request. 

Finally  on  November  23,  I  directed  a 
wire  to  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner: 

Hon.  John  W.  Oaroneb, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Secretary:  On  flve  different  oc- 
caslona  since  October  21,  I  have  requested 
through  the  mall  and  by  wire  that  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  supply  me  with  a  copy  of  an 
Interoffice  sclentlflc  memorandum  dated  ap- 
proximately June  11  and  written  by  Dr. 
Homer  Hopkins  regarding  the  relationship  of 
soil  fertility  and  nutritional  values  of  food. 
To  this  date  I  have  not  even  had  the  courtesy 
of  an  acknowledgment. 

I  would  be  grateful  If  you  would  ask  the 
Commissioner  to  send  me  the  memo  or  to 
Inform  my  office  of  the  reason  that  It  cannot 
be  made  available  to  me. 
Sincerely. 

David  S.  Kino. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Within  a  week  the  following  letter 
from  then  Acting  Commissioner  Rankin 
was  hand  delivered  to  my  office,  along 
with  a  copy  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  memo  and  a 
copy  of  another  memo  from  Dr.  William 
H.  Summerson.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Scientific  Research  of  the  FDA,  to  Dr. 
Harris,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Nutrition: 

NovncBn  SO,  1965. 
Hon.  David  S.  Kino, 
House  of  Representative*. 
Washinifton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kino:  In  accordance  with  your 
recent  requests,  we  encloae  a  copy  of  the  In- 


teroffice memorandum  dated  June  11,  1945, 
from  Dr.  H.  Hopkins  to  Dr.  Phillip  HarrU, 
Director  of  FDA's  Division  of  Nutrition,  on 
the  subject  "Report  on  the  Question  of  Solta 
and  Fertilizers  in  Relation  to  the  Quanuty 
and  Chemical  Composition  of  Foods  of  Plant 
Origin  and  Other  Questions."  Attached  to 
the  copy  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  memorandum  Is  a 
memorandum  dated  November  2,  1965.  from 
Dr.  W.  H.  Summerson,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sclentlflc  Research,  FDA,  addressed  to  Or. 
Harris,  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Hopkins'  memorandum  Is  not  an  ade- 
quate summary  of  the  topic  and  contalna 
errors  of  Interpretation.  Since  Dr.  Hopkliu' 
memorandum  Is  not  an  adequate  presenta- 
tion, and  does  not  reflect  FDA  views  we  have 
not  released  It  publicly. 

We  have  delayed  the  reply  to  your  requests 
In  the  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  supply  t 
review  of  the  subject  that  Is  suitable  for  pub- 
lic release.  Since  this  Is  not  available  now, 
we  are  forwarding  the  Hopkins  memorandum 
as  requested  even  though  It  does  not  reflect 
PDA's  position. 

The  attached  copy  of  a  recent  report  by  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  entitled,  "The  Effect  of 
Soils  and  FertUlzers  on  the  Nutritional 
Quality  of  Plants,"  will  be  of  Interest.  On 
page  2  of  the  rep<M't  there  Is  the  statement: 
'As  far  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  our  varied  diet,  composed  of 
animal  products,  flsh,  plants,  and  plant  prod- 
ucts, originating  In  different  parts  of  the 
country,  makes  It  very  unlikely  that  the  defl- 
clencles  of  any  one  kind  of  soil  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  human  nutrition."  Tou 
win  flnd  that  not  only  this  quoted  statement, 
but  also  the  entire  document  are  In  harmony 
with  the  views  FDA  has  held  and  does  hold. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  B.  Rankin. 

I  am  incorporating  the  text  of  the 
Hopkins  and  the  Summerson  memo- 
randums into  my  own  remarks,  at  the 
end. 

Though  I  will  not  take  time  here  to 
read  these  documents  in  Tull,  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attentlcm  lo  at  least  one 
passage  in  Dr.  Hopkins'  memo  and  to 
recall  the  concluding  sentence  of  Mr. 
Rankin's  letter  of  October  21. 
Dr.  Hopkins'  memo  begins: 
Report  on  thi  Question  or  Bows  and  Fn- 
TTUZERS   IN    Relations  to  the  Quantitt 
AND  Chemical  CoMPOsmON  or  Foods  or 
Plant  Origin,  and  Other  Questions 
This   report   Is   submitted    In    compliance 
with  your  request. 

Because  of  the  paucity  of  information 
dealing  with  soils  and  fertilizers  In  relation 
to  human  health  and  nutrition.  I  have  In- 
terpreted the  term  "nutritional  values  of  our 
crops."  given  In  the  FDA  Progress  Report  f  a- 
tltled  "FDA's  Campaign  Against  Nutritional 
Quackery,"  dated  October  1963  |Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  DHKW,  Second  Na- 
tional Congress  on  Medical  Quackery,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Oct.  35-26,  1963.  p.  11).  to  mean^ 
"chemical  composition  of  our  cr^^s." 
Viewed  In  these  terms,  the  statement  that 
"the  nutritional  values  of  our  crops  are  not 
significantly  affected  by  either  the  soil  or 
kind  of  fertilizer  used"  [Ibid.),  cannot  be 
defended. 

Too  few  well  designed,  all-encompesslng 
experiments  In  human  nutrition  have  been 
conducted  In  the  United  States,  over  suffl- 
clently  long  periods  of  time,  to  fully  docu- 
ment the  generalization  that  "the  nutri- 
tional values  of  our  crops  are  not  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  either  the  soil  or  kind  at 
ferUllzer  used"  [Ibid.).  The  catch  phrase 
In  this  statement,  by  all  odds,  appears  to  be 
"slgnlflcantly  affected,"  because  It  conrot«s 
that  the  author  has  knowledge  of  a  suffldsnt 
number  of  experiments  so  carefully  deslgD«l 
as  to  measure  not  only  the  amounts  a<  an  tM 
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(■entlal  nutrients  In  both  siaple  and  pro- 
tective food  Items  of  the  human  diet,  but 
aUo,  to  evaluate  the  nutritional  adequacy  of 
the  nutritive  and  nonnutrltlve  components 
of  that  diet,  as  well  as  the  nutritional  status 
of  the  test  subjects  being  fed  that  diet, 
furthermore,  the  statement  appears  to  con- 
note that  each  analytical  observation  has 
been  evaluated  statistically,  permitting  one 
to  generalize  within  well-deflned  confidence 
limits.  Encompassing  experltaents  of  such 
magnitude  have  not  been  published,  as  far 
u  I  can  determine. 

Let  me  repeat  three  {points  made 
earlier.  Before  I  received  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Hopkins'  memo,  tbe  Assistant 
Commissioner  wrote  on  Otstober  20: 

We  have  found  no  sclentl^  evidence  to 
Indicate  that  there  Is  any  significant  effect 
on  the  nutritive  value  of  the  U.S.  dietary 
which  can  be  related  to  the  nutritive  value 
of  crops  group  upon  dlfferett  soils.  •  •  • 
ThU  affirms  our  present  ptosltlon  on  this  en- 
tire matter.  This  position  [Pf>A  position)  Is 
In  agreement  with  the  vleiilB  of  our  Dr. 
Homer  Hopkins. 

The  Hopkins  memo,  part  of  which  I 
quoted  above  said: 

The  statement  that  "the  nutritional 
values  of  our  crops  are  not  dlgnlflcantly  af- 
fected by  either  the  soil  or  k  ^d  of  fertilizer 
used"  cannot  be  defended. 


ad  of  K 
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In  the  November  30  letter  of  trans-^ 
mittal  accompanying  the  memo,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  reversed  himself 
by  claiming  that  Dr.  Hopkins'  memo 
does  not  reflect  FDA  views."  In  fact, 
he  makes  the  point  twice  itn  that  letter 
of  transmittal. 

I  do  not  intend  to  let  the!  matter  stand. 

My  reason  for  speaking  out  today, 
Mr.  Si>eaker,  is  not  to  establish  a  partic- 
ular point  of  view  on  the  relationship  of 
soil  fertility  and  the  nutritive  value  of 
food— though  I  believe  firmly  that  such  a 
relationship  does  exist  arnd  that  mean- 
ingful Eind  valid  research  Remonstrating 
that  relationship  has  been  conducted 
and  reported.  I  believe  also,  as  Dr. 
Hopkins  stated  in  his  {  memo,  that 
further  research  In  this  area  should  be 
encouraged;  but,  I  repeajt,  to  promote 
that  view  is  not  my  reasoti  for  speaking 
out  today. 

I  rise  today  to  protest  as  vigorously 
►  as  I  can,  evasion  and  deception  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.    I  am  afraid  my  experi- 
ence with  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration is  all  too  typical. 

I  do  not  wish  to  single  out  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  criticism. 
Above  all,  I  do  not  wish  to  impugn  any 
individuals  in  the  FDA.  I  believe  that 
differences  of  opinion  which  exist  be- 
tween people  in  the  FDA  wid  others  are 
honest  differences. 

I  share  with  all  Ameritans  gratitude 
for  the  great  work  done  by  FDA  officials 
in  protecting  our  cltizena  from  impure 
foods  and  dangerous  drugs. 

But  I  do  not  think  the  113 A  is  infalli- 
bly. I  would  like  to  think  that  persons 
in  that  agency — and  tn  all  public 
agencies— are  reasonable  human  beings 
who  can  adjust  to  changing  conditions. 
I  wouii  like  to  think  that  they  would 
<l&re  admit  that  a  dlfferehce  of  opinion 
could  exist  between  their  own  personnel. 

lam  happy  to  note  the  appointment  ol 
»  new  Commlsslcmer  foe  FDA.  I  am 
hoprfui  that  his  tenure  \»1U  be  marked 


which  they  are  lusUy  famous.    But  I 
am  more   hopeful  that  there  will  be 
added  a  new  policy  of  candor  and  co- 
operation. 
Rkpoet  ok  the  Question  of  Soils  and  Fee- 

tilizexs  in  Relation  to  the  Quantitt  and 

Chemical  CoMPosmoN  or  Foods  or  Plant 

Okigin,  and  Other  Questions 

Junk  11.  1966. 
Dr.  Philip  L.  Habus. 
Director,  Division  of  Sutrition,  BSR. 
Dr.  Edwin  L.  Hove. 

Chief,  Nutrition  Research  Branch,  DON. 
Dr.  Homes  Hopkins, 
Nutrition  Research  Branch.  DON. 

This  report  Is  submitted  In  compliance 
with  your  request. 

Because  of  the  paucity  of  information 
dealing  with  soils  and  fertlUzers  In  relation 
to  human  health  and  nutrition,  I  have  in- 
terpreted the  term  "nutritional  values  of 
our  crops."  given  In  the  FDA  progress  report 
entitled  "FDA's  Campaign  Against  Nutri- 
tional Quackery,"  dated  October  1963,'  to 
mean  "chemical  composition  of  our  crops." 
Viewed  In  these  terms,  the  statement  that 
"the  nutritional  values  of  our  crops  are  not 
slgnlflcantly  affected  by  either  the  soil  or 
kind  of  fertilizer  used,"  >  cannot  be  defended. 

Too  few  well  designed,  all  encompassing 
experiments  In  human  nutrition  have  been 
conducted  In  the  United  States,  over  suf- 
ficiently long  periods  of  time,  to  fully  docu- 
ment the  generalization  that  "the  nutritional 
values  of  our  crops  are  not  significantly 
affected  by  either  the  soil  or  kind  of  fertil- 
izer used."  >  The  "catch-phrase"  In  this 
statement,  by  all  odds,  appears  to  be  "sig- 
nificantly affected."  because  It  connotes  that 
the  author  has  knowledge  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  experiments  so  carefully  designed 
as  to  measure  not  only  the  amounts  of  all 
the  essential  nutrients  In  both  staple  and 
protective  food  Items  of  the  human  diet, 
but  also,  to  evaluate  the  nutritional  ade- 
quacy of  the  nutritive  and  nonnutritlve  com- 
ponents of  that  diet,  as  well  as  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  the  test  subJecU  being  fed 
^that  diet.  Furthermore,  the  statement  ap- 
pears to  connote  that  each  analytical  obser- 
vation has  been  evaluated  statistically,  per- 
mitting one  to  generalize  within  well-deflned 
confidence  limits.  Encompassing  experi- 
ments of  such  magnitude  have  not  been 
published,  as  far  as  I  can  determine. 

Quotations  from  a  number  of  references 
concerning  soils  and  fertilizers  In  relation  to 
quantity  and  chemical  composition  of  foods 
of  plant  origin  have  been  paraphased  as 
follows:  (No  attempt  has  been  made  at 
completeness  of  documentation,  since  this 
effort  would  Involve  the  expenditure  of  ex- 
cessive time. )  •  •  • 

Addition  of  gypsum  (calcium  sulfate)  to 
the  soil  had  no  effect  on  the  calcium  con- 
tent of  tumlp  greens  grown  at  three  different 
soil  locations  In  Mississippi.  Application  of 
nitrogen  fertilizers  to  these  soils,  however, 
slgnlflcantly  lowered  the  calcium  content  of 
tumlp  greens.* 

A  highly  slgnlflcant  positive  relationship 
was  found  between  soil  organic  matter  and 
Iron  content  of  turnip  greens.' 

Additions  of  calcium  carbonate  to  North 
Carolina  soils  resulted  In  marked  Increases 
In  the  calcium  content  of  crops  grown  there. 
In  a  very  deficient  soil,  application  of  a  plant 
nutrient  wUl  result  In  an  Increase  In  yield 
of  a  crop.  As  the  supply  of  the  deficient 
element  in  the  soil  was  increased,  a  point 

was    reached,    ultimately,    where    both    the 


yield  of  the  crop  and  the  concei^ratlon  of 
the  element  in  the  crop  increased.  Finally, 
a  point  was  reached  where  further  Increases 
in  the  supply  of  an  element  did  not  bring 
about  further  increases  In  yield.  The  ele- 
ment in  question  then  contini'wl  to  Increase 
Inside  the  plant  tissues.  uni.l  the  element 
became  toxic  to  the  crop.  Application  of 
large  amounts  of  cobalt  to  a  soil  produced 
a  lower  manganese  content  of  timothy  plants 
growing  on  that  soil.  Addition  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  to  a  soil  corrected  an  Iron  deficiency 
of  crops  growing  thereon,  and  gave  a  higher 
carotene  content  In  the  leaves.  Applications 
of  boron  to  boron  deficient  soils  resulted  in 
an  increase  In  chlorophyll  and  carotene  con- 
tent of  alfalfa  plants.  Any  fertilizer  prac- 
tice resulting  In  optimum  yields  will  prob- 
ably result  in  an  optimum  vitamin  content 
of  a  crop,  depending  upon  the  variety  and 
environmental  conditions  existing  during  the 
growth  period.  Fertilization  of  com  with 
nitrogen  fertilizers  will  increase  the  concen- 
tration of  the  protein  Zeln  In  the  grain. 
Application  of  phosphate  fertilizer  to  soils 
deflclent  In  phosphorus.  Increased  the  phos- 
phorus content  of  soybean  plants.  Applica- 
tion of  calcium  to  soils  in  which  lespedeza 
was  growing,  resulted  in  Increased  calcium 
and  phosphorus  contents  of  the  hay.  Ap- 
plication of  40  tons  of  b«UTiyard  manure  to 
potato  BoUs  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  r^ulted 
in  doubling  the  iron  content  of  potatoes 
grown  there.* 

Composition  of  roughages  may  be  affected 
greatly  by  the  amount  of  plant  food  In  the 
soil.' 

The  average  molybdenum  content  of  grass 
associated  with  "teart"  diarrhea  was  33  ppm. 
and  In  "nonteart"  localities,  5  ppm.« 

Thiamine  content  of  oata^and  miUet  was 
approximately  doubled  by  application  of  ni- 
trogen and  potasslvun  fertilizers  on  poor 
sous.' 

liCethlonine  and  cystine  content  of  two  al- 
falfa strains  may  be  approximately  doubled 
by  Increasing  the  sulfate  content  of  the  ro6t- 
ing  medium  In  which  the  alfalfa  la  grown.' 
Environmental  factors  of  soil  and  climate 
affected  pantothenate  content  of  wheat 
grain;  genetic  factors  were  of  little  conse- 
quence In  altering  pantothenate  content.* 

A  large  number  of  reports  are  available  on 
the  relationship  between  soils  and  the  health 
and  nutrition  of  animals.  Findings  from 
several  of  the  more  carefully  designed  ex- 
periments are  reported  here,  because,  even 
though  not  strictly  applicable  to  humans, 
nevertheless,  the  information  Is  thought  pro- 
voking. Emphasis  In  reports  cited  here  Is 
placed  on  the  nutritional  adequacy  of  dietary 
components  produced  under  well  deflned  soil 
conditions,  and  then  incorporated  into  the 
animal  diet.  In  general,  these  findings  sug- 
gest that  the  nutritional  adequacy  of  animal 
feeds  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  grown.  May  I  emphasize  again, 
however,  that  the  complexity  of  this  prob- 
lem area  Is  also  very  great.  For  one  thing, 
it  Is  oftentimes  dllflcult  to  sharply  separate 
bonafide  soil  differences  from  climatic  fac- 
tors Impinging  upon  a  given  soil. 

Growth  of  rats  fed  tumlp  greens  grown  on 
a  cobalt  deflclent  soU  in  Georgia  was  de- 
pressed. Cobalt  deflclency  in  the  soil  was 
associated  with  the  absence  of  vitamin  B,, 
in  tumlp  greens  grown  on  these  soils.    Lambs 


'  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  2d 
National  Congress  on  Medical  Quackery, 
Washington,  D.C,  Oct.  26-26,  1963,  p.  11. 

-  Sheets,  O.  A.,  et  al..  Journal,  Agricul- 
tural Research,  68:  1945  (1944). 


'Speirs,  M.,  et  al.,  Southern  Co<^)er»tive 

by  a  continuation  of  the  jreat  work  for     series  BuUetlna  (1944). 


•Beeson,  Kenneth  C,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity Centennial  Symposium  on  Nutrition 
of  Plants.  Animals.  Man  (1955). 

» Morrison,  P.  B.,  "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  21st 
ed.  (1951). 

•  Fergiison,  W.  S.,  et  al..  Journal,  Agricul- 
tural Science,  38;   44   (1943). 

'  Scharrer,  K.,  et  al.,  Z.  fur  Pflanzenemah- 
rung,  67:  166  (1954). 

•lledale,  S.  L.,  et  al.,  Agron  Journal,  42: 
221  (1950). 

*Topley.  L.  J.,  et  al.  Journal  Nutrltloiu 
24:  167  (1942). 
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gained  1UU«  weight  when  fed  hay  grown  on 
aolla  low  In  available  phoephorua.  Rabbits 
fed  thla  same  hay  developed  weak  bones.  In 
New  England,  when  timothy  hay  harvested 
from  a  soil  that  had  received  heavy  appli- 
cations of  fertilizer  was  fed  to  calves,  a 
golter-llke  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  oc- 
curred. The  calves  faUed  to  gain  weight 
normally  until  '  her  hay  was  substituted. 
Similar  results  /ere  obtained  with  rabblU 
fed  timothy  hay  grown  on  soils  treated  with 
heavy  applications  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
Significantly  better  growth  of  rabbits  was  ob- 
tained when  these  anlmaU  were  fed  lespedeza 
hay  grown  on  soils  receiving  the  highest  lime 
application  rates.  Analysis  of  the  lespedeza 
hay  grown  on  unllmed  soils  from  the  same 
area  was  high  and  not  a  factor  limiting  the 
growth  of  rabbits.  The  conclusion  from  this 
work  was  that  liming  of  the  soil  altered  the 
composlUon  of  other  nutrients  in  the  hay, 
which  in  turn,  enhanced  the  growth  of  rab- 
bits in  comparison  to  controls.'* 

Hypomagnesemia,  or  grass  teUny  occurred 
In  animals  fed  on  grasslands  heavily  ferti- 
lized with  potassium  fertilizer." 

Barley  grain  containing  low,  medium  and 
high  protein  levels  was  obtained  by  appllca- 
Uon  of  20,  40,  and  60  pounds  nitrogen  fertU- 
Izer  per  acre.  Rat  growth  and  feed  efllclency 
improved  with  Increases  In  protein  levels  In 
barley." 

Application  of  potassium  fertilizers  at  prac- 
tical rates  on  sheep  pastures  had  no  effect 
on  sheep  plasma  magnesium  levels." 

In  a  study  on  six  grassland  farms,  nitro- 
gen fertilizer  applied  at  the  rate  of  200  Jtllo- 
grama/hecUre  resulted  in  high  production 
per  animal  and  improved  animal  health.'* 

The  chemical  composition  of  forages  may 
be  altered  by  fertllizaUon  of  soil.  Applica- 
Uon  of  a  plant  nutrient  to  soils.  In  quanti- 
ties greater  than  those  required  for  maxi- 
mum yield  response  usually  resulted  in  lux- 
ury conaumpUon  of  the  nutrient  by  the 
plant.  Biological  assays  showed  that  forages 
grown  on  sandy  soils  when  fed  to  guinea  pigs 
had  lower  biological  value  than  forages  grown 
on  clayey  soils.'-* 

One  reference  dealing  with  dental  cartea  In 
humans  was  found,  as  follows:  Lower  inci- 
dence of  dental  carles  was  observed  in  areas 
conuinlng  solU  lifted  above  sea  level  by  an 
earthquake  In  1931.  This  difference  in  carles 
Incidence  was  apparently  due  to  higher  in- 
takes of  molybdenum  contained  in  vegetables 
grown  on  these  soils  as  compared  to  soils 
normal  to  the  region." 

RKPOax   ON   RZLATIONSHIP  OT  Son.   AND   PLANT 

CoMPosmoN,  BT  Dr.  H.  Hopkins,  Jxtne  11 
19«5 

NovBMBn  a,  19<J6. 
Dr.  PHnjp  L.  HAuua. 
Director.  Division  of  Nutrition. 
WnxiAM  H.  SiTMMnsoN.  Ph.  D.. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Scientific  Research: 

In  accordance  with  your  request  of  October 
19.  19«5, 1  have  reviewed  Dr.  Hopkins'  memo- 
randum dated  June  11,  19«5,  subject  "Re- 
port on  the  Quesuon  of  Soils  and  FertUizers 
In  Relation  to  the  Quantity  and  Chemical 
Composition  of  Foods  of  Plant  Origin,  and 
Other  Questions." 

In  my  opinion.  Dr.  Hopkins  has  missed 
■«ver«l    imporunt    points    In    this    matter. 

"■Beeson.  Kenneth  C,  Agricultural  Re- 
search, 4:  3  (1955). 

"  T"Hart.   U.   L.,   Proceedings,   7th   Inter- 
naUonal  Grasslands  Congress   (195<J) 
^"McDeath.  D.  K.,  et  al..  Canadian  Journal 
Animal  Science,  40:  67  (1900). 

"Hemingway,  R.  o..  et  al..  Journal  A«rl- 
cultural  Science,  60:  307  (1983). 

"  Maley,  H.  van  der.  Journal  British  Grass- 
lands Society,  18:  235  (1964). 
^^"^^-  <3eorge  M.,  Journal  Dairy  Science. 
42:277(1959).     (176  references.) 

"Healy.  W.  B.,  et  al.  SoU  Science  (New 
Zealand),  92:  369  (1961). 


His  Interpretation  of  the  term  "nutritional 

values  of  our  crops"  to  mean  "chemical  com- 
position of  our  crops"  has  led  him  into  a 
relatively  narrow  field  of  nutrition  and  one 
in  which  there  have  been  no  real  dlfferencea 
of  scientific  opinion  for  at  least  20  years.  It 
has  been  generaUy  well  recognized  that 
meaa\irable  differences  in  the  content  of 
specific  nutrients  In  plants  can  be  associated 
with  local  variations  In  soil  chemistry.  As 
you  know,  a  number  of  Important  nutritional 
discoveries  have  resulted  directly  from  the 
study  of  the  Incidence  of  a  dietary  disease 
in  relation  to  lu  occurrence  In  specific  local 
areas.  Dr.  Hopkins'  review  therefore  Is 
essentially  a  siunmary  of  information  on  one 
aspect  of  nutrition  which  Is  already  well 
established.  As  to  the  quality  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins' review.  I  do  not  know  what  guidelines 
you  set  for  the  review.  As  I  read  the  review. 
I  find  that  it  is  quite  Informal  In  style,  I 
question  the  completeness  of  the  survey,  and 
I  can  detect  no  signs  of  critical  evaluation  of 
the  validity  of  the  evidence  cited.  I  feel 
therefore  that  Dr.  Hopkins'  memorandiim  in 
Its  present  form  Is  not  an  adequate  summary 
of  the  topic  he  is  considering  and  I  recom- 
mend that  a  more  comprehensive  and  critical 
review  be  prepared  If  it  Is  Intended  to  sum- 
marize for  publication  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  relation  between 
the  chemical  composition  of  crops  and  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  these 
crops  are  grown. 

I  also  wish  to  take  issue  with  the  second 
paragraph  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  memorandum  In 
which  he  gives  his  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  t«m  "significantly  affected" 
In  the  sentence.  "The  nutritional  values  of 
our  crops  are  not  slgnificanUy  affected  by 
either  the  soil  or  kind  of  fertUlzer  used  " 
Dr.  Hopkins  Is  interpreting  the  term  sig- 
nificant In  Its  strict  statistical  sense,  as  most 
scientists  do.  However,  the  sentence  In 
question  was  not  published  as  part  of  a  tech- 
nical article  on  the  subject  but  rather  In 
materUl  Intended  for  the  lay  public.  In 
this  context,  the  significance  of  varlaUons 
In  the  nutritive  qualities  of  foods  is  related 
to  any  impact  on  the  general  health  rather 
than  to  a  specific  evaluation  of  technical 
data.  I  feel  therefore  that  Dr.  Hopkins  has 
misinterpreted  the  sentence  In  question  and 
that  his  comments  are  Incorrect. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  am  returning  Dr 
Hopkins'  memorandum  to  you  with  the  rec- 
ommendaUon  that  no  further  attempt  be 
made  to  prepare  thU  material  in  a  form  suit- 
able for  publication,  since  such  a  publica- 
tion would  cover  too  restricted  a  technical 
area  to  justify  the  effort,  aiid  would  repre- 
sent eesentlaUy  a  oonfirmaUon  of  facta  al- 
ready known  and  accepted.  What  Is  needed 
I  believe,  Is  a  more  oomprehenMve  evalua- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  re- 
garding the  effect  on  the  nutritional  level 
of  the  present  VS.  dietary  which  Is  or  can 
be  associated  with  known  varutlons  in  the 
nutrtUve  values  of  foods  grown  on  different 
soils,  and  the  i»actlcal  significance  of  such 
effects. 

I  understand  that  you  plan  such  a  re- 
view. I  trust  that  it  can  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible  consUtent  with  complete- 
ness, accuracy,  and  scienUflc  objectivity 


February  16,  1966 


February  16,  19  CS 


RESOLUTION  TO  AMEND  THE 
BXJDOET  ACT 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speakf.r,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Houae  for 
1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
again  introduced  Houae  Jtrtnt  Resolution 


836.  which  would  require  the  President 
to  update  his  January  budget  each  year 
In  May.  This  updating  would  be  one 
means  of  assisting  Congress  to  more  In- 
telligently act  on  appropriation  requesta 
and  on  legislative  proposals  which  would 
either  revise  or  expand  existing  progranu 
or  initiate  new  ones. 

More  than  ever  before.  It  seems  to  me 
the  need  for  updating  the  budget  along 
about  midway  of  the  session  is  a  pressing 
one.  As  I  said  here  on  January  24  when 
the  1967  budget  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, It  contains  a  number  of  revenue 
assumptions  and  proposed  expenditure 
reductions  that  are  as  Iffy  as  any  i  have 
ever  seen  presented  to  Congress. 

Several  special  one-shot  proposals  help 
to  forecast  a  relatively  modest  budget 
deficit  of  $1.8  billion  for  1967. 

For  example,  on  the  receipts  side  the 
deficit  is  reduced  by  the  $3.6  bUUon  speed- 
up in  the  collection  of  corporation  and 
Individual  Income  taxes.  It  is  further 
reduced  by  the  $1.2  billion  above-normal 
seigniorage  receipts  from  the  minting  of 
new  coins  which  was  authorized  last  year. 
Without  these  one-shot  deals  the  deficit 
would  be  $6.6  bUllon. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  the  above- 
normal  sales  of  loan  assets  held  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing spending  and  the  deficit  by  $2.8 
billion. 

It  follows  that  without  the  one-shot 
receipts  of  $4.8  billion  and  the  above- 
normal  sales  of  $2.8  billion  of  loan  as- 
sets, the  budget  deficit  would  be  a 
whopping  $9.4  billion  in  1967. 

Even  that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story 
with  respect  to  the  possible  budget  defi- 
cit next  year.  It  does  not.  because  the 
administration  is  relying  on  Congress  to 
relmpose  certain  automobile  and  tele- 
phone excises  and  to  Impose  additional 
transpoitation  excises  and  user  charges. 
It  Is  also  relying  on  Congress  to  help  ef- 
fect certain  expenditure  reductions  that 
may  or  may  not  be  accomplished. 

To  the  extent  that  Congress  does  not 
approve  these  recommendations  and  the 
administration  is  unable  to  market  Its 
loan  assets  and  effect  other  planned 
economies,  the  budget  deficit  in  1967 
will  be  increased.  Thus,  updating  the 
budget  in  May  would  provide  Congress 
with  current  information  that  would  be 
of  inestimable  guidance  value  with  re- 
spect to  subsequent  decisions  that  we 
would  be  called  upon  to  render. 

As  concerned  as  I  am  over  the  tenuous 
revenue  and  expenditure  assumptions  In 
the  1967  budget,  I  am  even  more  con- 
cerned over  the  obvious  budget  plans  for 
substantial  growth  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  the  years  immediately  following 
fiscal  1967. 

In  fiscal  1964  new  obligational  au- 
thority provided,  obligations  incurred, 
and  actual  expenditures  did  not  differ 
greatly  In  amount.  For  that  year,  Con- 
gress provided  $101  billion  of  new  obli- 
gational authority,  the  admlnistratloQ 
committed  $98.7  bUlion  for  expenditure. 
and  they  actually  spent  $97.7  blllloa 
This  would  indicate  no  great  change  in 
1965  expenditures  as  compared  to  1964, 
and  the  tuitual  result  was  an  expenditure 
reduction  of  $1.2  billion  In  19«5. 
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But  what  is  the  situation  with  respect 
to  the  years  1963  throi«h  1967?  I  can 
tell  you  that  it  shows  marked  differences 
between  the  provision  and  commitment 
of  funds  and  their  actual  expenditure. 
The  following  table  detadls  the  situation: 

|In  billion^ 


Ftocal  year 

New 

obllea 

tloiul 

autborli  i 

Obliga- 
tions 
tnctirred 

Eipendl- 
ture* 

ItMsctiul    .. 

1108.  1 
126.  1 
121.  1 

tl016 
12S.3 
134.4 

196  S 

1166  estimate 

lOG  4 

1167  estfanstr. .  — 

lit  8 

TotsL    

SSI  > 

864.8 

316  7 

These  figures  Indicate  that  the  new 
obligational  authority  provided  In  the 
3  years  1965  through  1967  is  to  be 
largely  committed  for  expenditure  In  the 
years  for  which  it  has  been  requested. 
Both  the  new  obligational  authority  and 
the  obligations  Incurred  total  $354  bil- 
lion. Because  of  the  leadtlme  from 
contract  commitment  to  delivery,  ex- 
penditures for  the  3  years  total  only 
$316  billion,  or  $38  biUlon  less. 

Further  support  of  this  conclusicxi  Is 
the  fact  that  for  the  $  yetu-s  1960-65. 
the  unobligated  funds  carried  forward 
each  year  averaged  more  than  44  per- 
cent of  the  new  obllgaUonal  authority 
provided.  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967,  the  carryover  of  unobligated  funds 
is  estimated  to  equal  only  36  percent  of 
new  spending  authority  lirovlded.  Thus, 
the  commitment  of  nejtf  spending  au- 
thority in  1966  and  1967.  respectively, 
will  rise  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  provided  in  those  years. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  these  facts  that, 
if  Congress  approves  the  spending  plans 
in  the  1967  budget,  expenditures  in  1968 
will  far  exceed  the  $112.8  billion  sched- 
uled for  1967.  Moreover,  there  will  be 
further  increases  in  1969  that  may  very 
well  carry  budget  expenditures  to  a  level 
of  more  than  $120  billion. 

Spending  of  this  magnitude  makes  It 
imperative  that  we  in  Congress  be  kept 
fully  and  currently  informed  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  condition  of  the 
econonay  and  on  changes  in  revenue  as- 
sumptions and  propos^  expenditures, 
as  well  as  program  revUions  that  may 
be  made  subsequent  to  submission  of 
the  budget  in  January.    ; 

A  graphic  Illustration!  of  the  value  of 
the  mldsession  budget  review  is  the 
situation  which  developed  with  respect 
to  the  budget  for  this  year.  When  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1966  was  submitted  to 
Congress  a  year  ago  in  January,  the  ad- 
ministration estimated  it  would  spend 
$99.7  billion  during  the  year.  Since  then 
the  estimate  has  been  raised  to  $106.4 
billion,  of  which  $4.7  bUljon  is  attributed 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam  Mid  $2  billion  is 
^  other  spending.  li  Congress  had 
been  informed  midway  in  its  liist  session 
that  nonwar  spending  was  expected  to 
increase  by  $2  bUlion.  it  would  have  been 
in  a  position  to  alter  its  course  of  legis- 
laUve  activity  to  the  end  that  deficit 
spending  could  have  been  held  to  a  level 
much  lower  than  the  $6.4  billion  that  is 
forecast  for  this  year. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  26.  1963,  to  the 
oisUnguished  chairman  ©f  the  Govern- 


ment Operations  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson],  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau  analyzed 
my  mldsession  budget  review  proposal. 
At  that  time  the  Budget  Bureau  sug- 
gested that  the  proposal  be  revised  to 
provide  for  the  review  between  May  1 
and  June  1  rather  than  between  May  1 
and  20  of  each  year.  It  was  felt  that 
the  additional  10  days  in  May  would  fa- 
cilitate the  compilation  of  budget  re- 
ceipts following  the  April  15  deadline  for 
filing  calendar  year  tax  returns.  I  am 
happy  to  acquiesce  in  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau's suggestion  and  have  so  amended 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution. 

During  the  hearings  held  last  year  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress,  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  C<»nmlttee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahok], 
testified  with  respect  to  appropriations 
matters.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  In- 
cluded my  proposal  in  his  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  appropriations 
process.  At  the  hearing  on  August  17  he 
said: 

In  contrast  to  the  comprehensive  spend- 
ing plan  m  the  President's  annual  budget, 
coordinated  as  it  Is  with  the  revenue  out- 
look and  related  to  the  economy  of  the 
country,  the  spending  side  of  the  budget, 
while  processed  In  light  of  the  overall  budget 
guidelines  and  recommendations.  Is,  as  we 
know,  nonetheless  cox^ldered  by  the  Con- 
gress on  a  piecemeal  basis  In  tdaxxj  bills  over 
a  period  of  several  months.  Being  thus 
fractlonallzed,  there  are  no  regulated,  pe- 
riodic updatlngs  or  status-up-to-now  read- 
ings on  the  overaU  situation.  It  Is  In  the 
area  of  overview  that  I  think  some  study  of 
Informational  Improvements  might  usefully 
be  made.  You  may  remember  Lincoln's  ob- 
servation: "If  we  could  first  know  where  we 
are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could 
better  judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  It." 
I  suggest  study  be  given  to  the  merit  of 
some  formally  prescribed  requirement  that 
the  President  along  about  mldsession,  or  a 
little  later,  update  his  earlier  annual  budget 
outlook  for  the  further  guidance  of  the 
Congress.  Underlying  economic  assump- 
tions may  change;  expenditure  estimates 
are  seldom  static;  appropriations  are  moving 
through  the  mill;  significant  decisions  on 
new  legislation  with  budget  Impact  may 
have  been  taken;  revenues  may  be  lagging 
or  otherwise.  There  have  been  times  when 
such  an  updating — and  It  could  be  In  highly 
summarized  form — would  have  been  signifi- 
cantly revealing  In  terms  di  changed  out- 
look for  whatever  guidance  It  might  be  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  will  provide 
Congress  with  a  much  needed  tool  to  aid 
us  in  discharging  our  responsibilities  to 
the  American  taxpayers  and  I  urge  its 
prompt  adoption. 


SUPPORT  OUR  LAW  OFFICERS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  suid  to  revlae  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carollim? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IX>RN.  Mr.  Speaker,  increasing 
crime  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
facing  the  people  of  the  United  States 
today.    Virtually  every  category  of  crime 


is  on  the  increase.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  crime  wave  which  has  reached  ma- 
jor proportions.  In  some  of  our  large 
cities  law-abiding  citizens  constantly 
live  in  fear  of  their  lives  and  property. 
Doors  are  lx)lted  and  barred  at  sundown. 
People  are  afraid  to  walk  the  public 
streets  and  attend  public  functions. 
People  have  been  robbed  here  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Nation's  CapltoL  Con- 
gressional employees  have  b^cn  the  vic- 
tims of  robbery  and  attempted  rape — 
one  while  praying  in  church  in  broad 
daylight  during  her  lunch  hour. 

The  United  States  has  the  worst  crime 
rate  of  any  major  country  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  growing  problem  and,  if  permitted 
to  continue,  can  undermine  the  stability, 
security,  and  prestige  of  our  coimtry. 
It  is  serious  and  deserves  the  immediate 
attention  of  Congress,  the  States,  and  lo- 
cal governments  throughout  this  Na- 
tion. I 

Congress  will  at  this  session  consider 
the  problem  of  firearms  being  sent  across 
State  lines  to  minors,  the  mentally  ill, 
convicted  criminals  and  subversive  or- 
ganizations. Congress  will  consider  fur- 
ther legislation  to  provide  technical 
training  and  work  camps  for  school 
dropouts.  The  Congress  may  even  con- 
sider Federal  aid  to  local  and  State  law- 
enforcement  agencies. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Is  a  model  for  law  enforcement.  The 
FBI,  under  the  dynamic  leadership  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  is  prepared  for  any 
Communist,  Fascist,  or  terrorist  plot  to 
subvert  our  American  way  of  life.  The 
FBI  works  closely  with  local  and  State 
law-enforcement  agencies.  It  Is  pursu- 
ing a  relentless  campaign  against  crime. 
The  FBI  will  continue  to  receive  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  profess  to  be  for  law 
smd  order.  Now  Is  the  time  to  prove  we 
are  for  law  and  order.  We  can  prove  it 
throughout  the  United  States  by  dou- 
bling the  salary  of  our  policemen  and 
highway  patrolmen.  We  can  prove  it  by 
Increasing  the  salary  of  our  deputy  sher- 
iffs and  members  of  State  law-enforce- 
ment agencies.  We  can  prove  it  by  fur- 
nishing better  equipment.  We  can 
prove  it  by  providing  better  training. 

We  must  encourage  our  best  men  to 
remain  In  law  enforcement  by  providing 
adequate  retirement  and  survivor  bene- 
fits. Law  officers  are  entitled  to  a  career 
of  dignity.  They  deserve  ttie  respect  and 
gratitude  of  every  loyal  citizen.  Their 
families  deserve  at  least  some  measure  of 
security  and  assurance  for  the  future. 

An  Investment  In  law  enforcement  is 
one  of  the  greatest  Investments  we  can 
make.  It  is  an  investment  in  the  future. 
It  is  an  Investment  in  security.  It  is  an 
investment  in  freedom.  It  is  an  Invest- 
ment in  moral,  educational,  and  spiri- 
tual advancement. 

The  first  line  of  American  defense 
against  communism,  nazlsm,  fascism, 
and  subversion  is  law  enforcement  at  the 
local  and  State  level.  Law  enforcement 
is  the  first  line  of  defense  to  protect  our 
security  when  threatened  by  mobs,  beat- 
niks, peaceniks,  and  so-called  peace  dem- 
onstrators who  would  create  chaos  and 
aid  the  enemy  while  our  country  la  in 
war. 
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The  best  liuurance  against  accidents 
on  the  highways  is  adequate  law  en- 
forcement. Accidents  are  taking  the 
lives  of  thousands  and  crippling  mil- 
lions annually. 

Law  enforcement  is  being  hampered 
by  those  who  plead  the  fifth  amendment. 
Communist.  Nazi,  and  related  organiza- 
tions cover  up  their  activities  by  plead- 
ing the  fifth.  They  have  something  to 
hide.  Any  loyal  American  will  tell  the 
truth  about  Communist  or  Nazlst  sub- 
version or  about  terrorist  organizations 
when  called  upon  by  committees  of  Con- 
gress or  our  law  enforcement  ofHcers. 
Crime  syndicates  are  being  protected  by 
fifth  amendment  Americans.  Commu- 
nist hideouts  and  subversives  are  being 
covered  up  by  fifth  amendment  Ameri- 
cans. Night  riders  and  terrorist  organi- 
zations are  aided  by  those  who  plead  the 
fifth. 

Crime  is  as  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation  as  communism,  terrorism,  or 
nazlsm.  The  time  has  arrived  to  launch 
a  nationwide  campaign  to  support  our 
law  officers.  The  future  and  independ- 
ence of  our  country  will  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  our  Armed  Forces  through- 
out the  world  and  upon  law  and  order  at 
home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  should 
honor  our  law  enforcement  officers  dur- 
ing this  National  Crime  Prevention 
Week.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  honor,  co- 
operate, and  support  them  throughout 
the  year. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  BINOHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
reconvening  of  this  Congress.  I  was  con- 
cerned that  those  who  seek  to  diminish 
social  service  programs  would  seize  upon 
increased  costs  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
as  an  excuse  to  move  backward  here  at 
home.  Accordingly,  i  was  greatly  heart- 
ened by  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message  in  which  he  said: 

This  Nation  Is  mighty  enough.  Its  sodstv 
Js  heathy  enough,  lu  people  are  strong 
enough  to  pursue  our  goaU  In  the  rest  of 
the  world  whUe  still  building  a  Great  So- 
ciety here  at  home. 

He  was  never  more  eloquent  than  when 
he  asked  of  those  who  would  decrease  so- 
cial services: 

Are  they  going  to  sacrlfloe  the  children  who 
seek  the  learning,  or  the  sick  who  need  medi- 
cal care,  or  the  families  who  dwell  in  squalor 
that  are  now  brightened  by  the  hope  of 
home?  WUl  they  sacrlflce  opportunity  foe 
the  dlatreaaed.  the  beauty  of  our  land,  the 
hope  of  our  poor? 

And  then  when  he  said: 

In  the  name  of  Jxistlce  let  them  oaU  for 
the  contribution  of  thOM  who  live  In  the 
fullness  of  our  blessing. 

rnie  vast  majority  of  those  who  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  do  not  exist  In 
squalor,  but  they  do  not  live  In  the  fuU- 


neas  of  our  blessing  either.  Rather,  they 
are  the  industrious,  hard-pressed  wage 
earners  of  the  city.  They  live  in  the 
households  where  family  Income  Is  high 
enough  to  ward  off  the  tragedy  of  poverty 
but  where  promise  of  affluence  Is  far  be- 
yond their  reach.  They  are.  In  fact,  the 
families  who  possess  the  strength  and 
desire  to  be  self-supporting  but  lack  the 
resources  to  withstand  undue  financial 
pressure.  The  rise  In  the  cost  of  living 
presents  economic  hardships  for  which 
they  have  no  resources. 

I  am  sorely  troubled  by  the  realization 
that  it  Is  these  people  who  are  being 
asked  to  bear  the  brimt  of  the  cost  of 
our  international  responsibilities. 

For  example,  the  projected  cut  in  the 
school  milk  program  places  upon  these 
people  the  burden  of  an  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  milk  their  children  need.  For 
those  in  the  poverty  group,  the  price  of 
milk  will  remain  the  same;  for  those 
who  do  live  in  the  richness  of  our  bless- 
ing, the  rise  in  the  price  of  milk  will  not 
be  noticed  and  the  Increased  value  of 
their  economic  holdings  will  more  than 
offset  the  Increased  burden,  it  Is  sym- 
bolic, and  tragically  so,  that  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  should 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  milk  for  the 
children  of  hard-pressed  families. 

The  same  observations  can  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  projected  decrease  in 
the  Federal  program  in  the  field  of  school 
limches.  For  the  people  I  represent,  this 
Is  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  survival.  It  makes 
the  burden  of  economic  self-sufficiency 
Just  that  much  more  onerous. 

In  a  similar  vein,  I  have  learned  that 
It  Is  probable  that  the  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  reduce  Federal  aid  to  public 
schools  in  our  big  cities  starting  in  July 
1966.  For  too  many  years  our  major 
cities  have  been  the  victims  of  discri- 
mination In  the  Federal  program  of  as- 
sisting with  the  cost  of  educating  the 
children  whose  parents  live  and/or  work 
on  Federal  property.  For  the  small 
school  districts  such  assistance  is  both 
generous  and  easily  accessible.  When 
the  number  of  such  children  amoimted 
to  3  or  more  percent  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  a  small  school  district,  Federal 
assistance  has  been  given  at  a  rate  high 
in  proportion  to  the  local  funds  allocat- 
ed. For  the  big  city  school  districts,  no 
assistance  could  be  secured  because  help 
was  not  available  imtll  the  children  of 
federally  connected  parents  totaled  6 
percent  of  the  school  population — double 
the  rate  applicable  to  the  rural  schools. 
Last  year  I  was  happy  to  support,  by 
voice  and  vote,  the  elimination  of  this 
source  of  discrimination  against  the  ma- 
jor ciUes.  For  New  York  City,  this  was 
to  mean  approximately  |8  million  per 
year  to  help  with  the  task  of  providing 
adequate Dubllc  education  for  the  young- 
sters in  the  city  school  system. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  President 
will  not.  as  I  tun  informed,  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  reverse  the  action  it  took  last 
year  and.  once  again,  to  deny  to  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  with  3  percent 
or  more  of  theh-  schoolchildren  from 
federally  connected  families  the  assist- 
ance that  rural  communities  receive.  As 
I  understand  It,  the  amendment  that  Is 
expected  to  be  offered  would  not  remoTe 
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New  York  and  other  similarly  situated 
cities  from  the  eligible  list  for  this  type 
of  aid  but  would  as  of  June  30.  1966 
effecUvely  reduce  the  aid  they  would  re- 
ceive to  zero.  Under  the  amendment. 
New  York  and  other  such  cities  would 
receive  aid  under  this  program  only  if  the 
percentage  of  federally  connected  chll- 
dren  In  the  school  system  rose  to  9  per- 
cent, which  is  of  course  wholly  out  of  the 
question. 

In  my  view,  large  cities  such  as  New 
York  have  specially  difficult  problems  to 
meet  which  would  Justify  the  receipt  of 
special  Federal  funds,  and  I  introduced 
legislation  last  year  calling  for  such  spe- 
cial aid.  This  kind  of  extra  aid  had  also 
been  recommended  by  a  task  force  on 
education  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy Just  after  his  election.  All  the  more 
reason,  then,  why  the  large  cities  should 
not  be  discriminated  against  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  Federal  funds  for  education. 

I  am  fearful  that  there  will  be  other 
cuts  and  alterations  in  domestic  pro- 
grams which  will  increase  the  burdens  on 
the  wage  earners  in  the  major  cities.  I 
agree  with  President  Johnson  in  his 
Judgment  that,  if  sacrifices  must  be 
made,  they  should  be  made  by  those  who 
are  best  able  to  do  so.  I  submit  that  the 
wage  earners  of  New  York  City  and  other 
major  metropolitan  centers  are  not  in  a 
position  where  they  may  reasonably  be 
asked  to  sacrlflce  at  this  stage  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

I  would  hope  that,  in  the  formulation 
of  our  domestic  programs  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  we  will  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  enough  to  protect  the 
poverty  stricken  against  bearing  the 
burdens  of  our  international  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  equally  Important  that  we 
not  further  depress  the  living  standards 
of  those  who.  by  tremendous  personal 
effort,  have  barely  managed  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  poverty.  If  this  happens 
hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
of  our  fellow  citizens  may  be  deprived  of 
their  self-respect  and  of  their  economic 
integrity.  This  would  destroy  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Great  Society. 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JOHN  B.  DUN- 
CAN. DISTmaUISHED  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA,  TO  THE  ARTS  ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  RECRE- 
ATION   BOARD 

Mr.  TAIx:;OTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
and  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  the  following 
statement  by  the  Honorable  John  B. 
Duncan,  the  able  and  distinguished  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
the  newly  formed  Arts  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Rec- 
reation Board,  on  February  16.  1965. 
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Commissioner  Ehmcan  $aid  that: 

Despite  the  earnest  and  continuing  efforts 
of  your  Commissioners,  It  wias  not  until  re- 
cently that  we  were  able  toi  secure  congres- 
ilonal  approval  of  an  amount  specifically 
eannarked  for  the  arts  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  Recreation  Department.  The  amiount 
was  modest.  Gradually  It)  has  been  In- 
creased. In  the  current  yeer  It  Is  $51,000. 
and  next  year,  If  Congress  apfproves  this  Item 
In  the  President's  budget.  It  will  be  $76,000. 
Of  course,  we  recognize  that  «ven  this  larger 
amount  Is  wholly  Inadequate  for  the  needs, 
and  Is  completely  disproportionate  to  the 
great  services  your  organlzaUons  provide  for 
our  community.  I 

It  Is  this  thought  which  i  |>rompt8  me  to 
say  that  the  work  you  will  be  doing  with 
the  Recreation  Board  is  of  far  greater  Impor- 
tance than  would  be  suggested  by  the  limited 
amount  of  dollars  available  t<i  you.  The  suc- 
cess of  your  program,  which  He  certain  to  re- 
ceive wide  publicity  and  public  comment, 
might  very  well  be  a  key  factor  in  the  shap- 
ing of  congressional  attitudes  towards  ap- 
propriaUons  for  the  arts,  both  at  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  natlonM  level. 

In  the  spirit  of  close  and  :harmonious  as- 
lociation  between  Oovernmetit  and  the  arts, 
I  thank  you  for  the  service  which  you  have 
volunteered  to  our  commiuUty  and  I  wish 
Godspeed  to  your  efforts.       I 

Commissioner  Duncan  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  this  forthright  statement, 
and  he  deserves,  and  I  know  he  has,  the 
united  support  of  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  well  as  majority 
support  in  the  Congress,  f()r  his  position. 
His  views  parallel  the  vipws  expressed 
by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
In  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  January  13. 
1960,  when  he  introduced  S.  2796,  a  bill 
of  great  interest  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  one  which 
should  be  revived.  ! 

The  bill  introduced  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey  provided:  j 

There  shall  be  deposited  14  a  special  fund 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  Unitect  States,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Board.  1  mill  out  of  each  $1  of 
tax  revenue  of  the  governmenit  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.    There  Is  autbcirlzed  to  be  ap- 


Municipal  financial  support 


City 


Akron.  Ohio. 


AtUnts.  Qa. 


Baltimore.  Md. 


Binnlnghani.  Ala. 
Buflalo.  .\.Y 

Chicago.  lU 


DalUs.  Tei  .. 
^>*^it,  Mich. 

cicn- 


Amoui  I  of  municipal  financial  support 


$36.000... 
$6,000,000. 


1  or  3  part  i  of  a  $100,000  recreation  ivogram... 

$7,500'..   ^^ 

$6,000.. 

$5,000.. 

$10,000. 


1959  apprdftristions 

$25.59f^ 

$119.< 

$288. 

$15,00( 
$90,000  (tl 
AppropriL, 

$30,0a. 
$27.30( 
Calendar  r^ar  18S8: 
$232, 


$232.3dliU. 
$232.40492. 


proprlated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  deposited  In 
such  special  fund  dtirlng  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  out  of  such  tax  revenue.  Such  appro- 
priated amovmts  shall  also  be  deposited  in 
such  special  fund. 

AU  money  in  the  special  fund  authorized  by 
(this)  section  shall  be  available  to  the  Board 
to  defray  in  part  the  expense  of  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art.  and  other  nonprofit  art  programs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  include  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
the  significant  speech  made  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey  in  1960  calling  for 
greatly  increased  aid  to  the  District's  own 
art  programs  through  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Recreation  Board. 

[From  the  Conorkssiomal  Rxcord, 
Jan.  13.  1D60I 

CULTTTRAL  ACTIVmBS.IN   THK  DUTklCT  OF 

Columbia 

Mr.  Hdmphext.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  1  mill  out  of  each  $1  of  tax  revenue  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  set  aside  In  a  special  furd  to  be  used  by 
the  Recreation  Board  for  tl.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ^  defray  In  part  the  expenses  of  the 
NatlonarSymphony  Orchestra,  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art.  and  other  nonprofit  art  and 
cultural  programs  of  the  District. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dty  of 
Washington  is  truly  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  entire  world.  All  who  come  here 
are  Impressed  by  the  city's  lovely  tree-Uned 
streets,  beautiful  parks,  and  Its  pubUc  build- 
ings. 

Throughout  my  service  In  the  Senate.  I 
have  consistently  supported  measures  to  im- 
prove the  city  of  Washington  and  to  make 
it  an  even  more  beautiful  and  pleasant  city 
in  which  to  Uve.  I  shall  continue  to  support 
such  programs  becaiise  I  believe  it  is  In  the 
best  interest  not  only  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton but  the  United  States  itself.  After  all. 
Washington  Is  a  picture  window  through 
which  the  people  of  other  nations  look  and 
draw  their  judgments  about  America.  Wash- 
ington should  represent  the  artistic  and  cul- 
tural aspirations  of  the  American  people. 

Unfortunately,  all  too  little  has  been  done 
to  promote  the  arts  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  was  most  interested  in  the  study  prepared 


last  year  by  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
Representative  HAaais  B.  McDowell,  of  Dela- 
ware, which  revealed  that  Washington's 
budget  has  allotted  for  civic  cultural  events 
only  $16.000— of  which  about  $10,000  helps  to 
support  the  Watergate  concerts.  As  compared 
with  Washington,  New  York  spends  $2,600,- 
000.  Philadelphia  $824,000,  and  Baltimore 
$448,000.  The  small  city  of  Hagerstown. 
Md.,  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Nation's 
Capital,  gives  its  Museiun  of  Fine  Arts  $12.- 
600  out  of  Its  regular  annual  budget — only 
$3,500  less  than  the  entire  amount  that 
Washington  spends  out  of  Its  more  than  $200 
million  budget. 

To  date,  the  promotion  and  financing  of 
opera,  ballet,  orchestras,  and  theaters  has 
been  left  primarily  up  to  the  citizens  of 
Washington  itself.  Precious  little  has  been 
given  by  the  District  government  to  promote 
the  arts.  If  any  city  in  the  United  States 
should  be  spending  money  to  promote  the 
arts,  it  should  certainly  be  Washington,  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States.  I.  therefore, 
believe  It  Is  time  that  Washington  Join  with 
other  cities  of  our  great  country  to  promote 
the  arte  by  providing  that  at  least  a  small 
portion  of  tax  revenue  go  for  such  programs. 

Under  my  bill,  I  mill  out  of  every  dollar  of 
tax  revenue  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  be  deposited  in  a  special  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  money 
In  such  fund  would  be  made  available  to  the 
Recreation  Board  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  help  in  defraying  at  least  in  part  the 
expenses  of  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  and  other 
nonprofit  art  programs. 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  fine  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art.  but  we  In  the  Congress  can  take  little 
pride  in  the  fact  that  we  as  the  City  Council 
of  Washington  have  done  precious  little  to 
promote  these  institutions  and  other  cultintU 
programs  of  the  District.  We  have  an  ob- 
ligaUon  to  Join  with  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  give  financial  support  for  the  fine 
arts  of  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  study  made  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress at  the  request  of  Representative  Mc- 
DowxLL,  to  which  I  have  referred,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

I'here  being  no  objection,  the  study  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou),  as  fol- 
lows : 


Exhibit  A 
^/  certain  artistic  and  cultural  activities  in  selected  U.S.  cities,  c  -ompilcUion  of  answers  to  a  questionnaire 


year's  appropriation), 
id  ill  195»-59: 


!: 


M  $87. 


$80,000. 

19SIM0  grcje^  appropriation,  $643,081. 
-203— Part  3 


Source  of  municipal  financial  Support 


Qeneral  fund  (indirect  support  In  lien  of  tax  for 

facility). 
Direct  tax  ooustruction  cost 


Qeneral  fund  (part  of  "recreation  program"). 

Qeneral  fund 

.do 


-do. 
.do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


Endowment  funds  (estimated  income). 

General  funds  (pensions) 

Qeneral  funds 


Real  estate  tax  and  other  current  revenues. 

....do 

....do 


Payments  from  Chicago  Park  District,  an  Inde- 
pendent municipal  corporation  In  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

do 

do 


Oeneral  revenues,  "the  major  part  of  which  is 

ad  valorem  tax." 
Local  taxes,  grants  and  gifts,  and  revenues 


Type  of  activity  supported 


Art  museum. 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  s  municipal  audi- 
torium and  "cultural  grouping  (or  arts,  library 
and  arena." 

Band  concerts. 

Atlanta  Symphony  Guild. 

Atlanta  Pops  Concert. 

Municipal  Theater  Under-the-Stars. 

Atlanta  Art  .\ssoclation  (or  Benefit  High  Mu- 
seum and  School  ol  Art. 

Municipal  Museum. 
Bureau  of  Music. 

[waiters  Art  Gallery. 

Birmingham  Museum  of  Art. 

Albright  Art  Gallery. 

Buflalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Society,  Inc. 

Kleinhaiis  Music  Uoll. 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 


Museum  of  Science  and  Industry. 

Chicago  Natural  History  Museum   (field  ma- 

seum). 
Fine  Arts  Museum. 

Arts  Commission. 


Moi^^i^ 
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City 


StmwtU1«,  Ind. 


HMwMovn,  Md. 
Hoarton,  Tex 


City,  Mo. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Newark,  NJ 

New  OrtaMU,  L«... 


New  York,  N.T. 


Norfolk,  Va.... 
Oakland,  OaUf. 


PbUadalpbU.  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ProTldenoa,  R.I. 
Readlnf,  Pa 


Riclunaad.Va.. 
Rocheater,  N.T. 


Bacraman to,  Calif. 


St.  Loots.  Ifo.. 
8t.  Paul,  Minn. 


Amount  of  municipal  «in«m.iti  support 


UNW  contributton,  H  JOO 

T-Sfff^  ^<^^  fof  19W.  «8,«6I"i;iI" 

1»M  Contribution,  10,200 
Propoaed  budcet  for  lOflO.  tlg.ioo 
tl2,W)  (proTlded  fcr  In  annual  bud«et')..l 
#lfi»  fiOO. -.-—--.-._. 

|io,ai» 

tijm.  """".'.""'." 

0,000.      

For  flacal  year  ended  Apr.  K.  iiii- 

tSl,2lf 1... 


ie.926 

t43,830 1-I"IIIII""I"I"I 

$48J31 

t33,J03 

Appropriation  ir>r  (isorU'iu»^"$llW.m 

IM*  appropriation:  ISSS.tiS 

MO.OOO  annuaUy 

Appropriated  "this  year":' 

ri'^. ..'.'."'."" 

t87« 

••"•S2*  (oi»r»tlng  budcst,  July'iriMerto 

«UIM  90,  IvOO). 

»2J.1»  (capital  budget,  Jan.  1,  lOae,  to  Dec. 

Bj .  iMQl. 
ll^,dW  (operating  budget,  July  1,  l«6e,  to 

Juneao,  isao). 
$1^1 ,886  (capital  budget,  Jan.  I ,  IBM,  to  Dec. 

81, 19S»). 
$124,140  (operating  budget,  July  1,  IWIO.  to 

June  30,  1960). 
W«^  (operating  budget,  July  1 .  19SB,  to  June 

186,510  (capital  budget,  Jan.  1,  lim,  to  Dec. 

81 ,  IMO). 
$127,000  (operating  budget,  July  1.  IliW    to 

June  SO,  1900). 
•»^  (c«PlUl  budget,  Jan.  1,  i960,  to  Dec 

$a,0(».....' 

tnjogt 

lOSB-iW:  

Salaries  for  a  professional  staff  of  «  phis 
$2,non  allowance  for  books  and  $U0  for 
pleturas. 

$70,377 

$s7,2i2 :.:.:: 

^«}."7 ::::::::::::: 

•$».000 

r5.ooo 

tts.ooo :::;::::;:::: 

^vflo :::::::: 

$80,000 

$10,000. .     " 

$SS,000  (1080)  rllll""!" 

gO,000  to  $SO,000  (annually) 

08,000  (approximate  cost  to  dty  annniuiy) 
Curren  tappropriati  ons . 

ti.500 .'";".;"';;;;;;;; 

$140,000  (approilmate  expenditarea  tat  1080)1 

$8.038(1980) 

$8.000 

1089-flO  pipenditurea:  

$10,000 

$20.000 

Not  indicated"!!"" 

1980-80  budget  amounts: 

$4.800 

$4,000  

^m  ^i_ —«-.........., 

«»,«n ............ 

$17,000 '"] 

1988  Revenue:  $$20,007.88 


lOao  city  budget  appropriations: 
$13,800 


Bouroe  of  municipal  flnaneial  support 


i: 


Type  of  acUTlty  supported 


•▼11  CKy  of  EvansTille.... 

Soliool  City  of  Eyansrilie  >. 

General  revenues 

do 

....  do 

do !"i"!r!"~™n 

<lo , 


a«aaral  ftmd;  park  taadi 

OenerallbDd 

Oeneral  debt  and  interest  fuikLr 


Oeneral  fund 

do 

Oeneral  revenues 

Tax  and  reneral  revenura. 
Appropriated  by  city 


.-do 4, 

do 

do !!!!!!!!!!!!!"! 

Tax  levy  and  general  fund  revenuw. 

Capital  allocatlona 

Tax  levy  and  general  fund  revenusi.. 

Capital  allocations 

Tax  levy  and  general  fund  rev«noes.. 

....do.„ 

Capital  allocatlona 

Tax  levy  and  general  tond  tnmmm.. 
CapiUl  allocations 


Oeneral  reveoua., 
...do 


Annual  appropriations  bvdty  council  to  library 
departmeot  from  which  library  and  museums 
oommlasioo  adopts  an  operating  budget. 

do 

...do !!!!I!!!!I!!!1!:!!!!; 

d«sr»i  !»;»«»■"!!;!::!!!!!!:::!:::::;:;:;:!:; 

,.__.ao -. 

--^2 -™":":::::::!::!:!:!:!!!! 

!!!!do!!!!!::!!:::!:!:::::::!":::!:::!:;:::::::: 

00 

Otneral  revenues  (through  spedflc'iuppr'opii^ 

tlonseaeh  year). 
do 

...do !.!!! 


Sao  Antonio,  Tax. 


Su  Dieco,  CMU. 


San  Francisco,  Calif.. 


Scranton,  Pa.. 


$10,000. 

ni'ono  ^f'!"^'*''''**"  twdget  far«inaiiiDi'y«ar)! 
$1,800 

1980-80  city  budget: 

$87,180 

$i».2» I.'"":::::: 

$4».7i8 _ ::;::::"• 

$45.940 „ 

$10.000 

1988-58  budget:  

$188,388  (taxes,  $120,868;  other,  $87,700) 

$38,498  (taxes) .  .      /     -• 

$2ft5,4M  (taxes,  $284386;  other,  WO)!!!!!!! 

$807,942  (taxes,  $867, 802;  otbtf,  $280) 
An  average  of  about  $28,740  per  annum  orer" 
the  past  10  years. 

8m  footaotM  at  oBd  or  tabi*. 


Oeneral  revenue 

-.  do !.!!^; 

Oeneral  revenues  (budgeted  anniiaUy  acnirdbii 

to  estimated  needs).  ^^ 

...do 

Direct  appropriation !!! 


Oeneral  revenues  or  real  eatata  taxes 

do 

Not  Indicated 


Oeneral  ad  valorem  taxes    . 

do ' 

do.  

Permanent  levy  of  $0.02  per  $100  valuation  on 
au  real  and  personal  property  (established 
under  State  law  In  1907).     *~'  '    ^"^    uuMwa 

Appropriations  "financed  as  part  of  the  overaU 
city  budget." 

Supparted  primarily  by "genera'rfiind!!!!"!!!!!! 

!!!!do!! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"! 


Oeneral  revenues 

do 

.-.do 

....do 

—.do 


Budget  of  the  dty  and  aounty  of  San  Frandsoo 

— do.. 

do 


-...do. 

Oeneral  Itads 


Kvansville  Museum  of  Arts  and  Soienees. 

Do. 

Washington  County  Museum  of  Fhie  Arts 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Museum  of  FIm  Arts 
Civic  Theatre. 
Houston  Symphony. 

Nelson  Art  Oallery  (buUdlngs  and  ground  main. 

tenance). 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  (free  rent). 
Starlight  Theater  (debt  service  tor  tacility  dtvel 

oped  by  park  department). 
Musenm  (buildings  and  ground  maintenance) 
Liberty  Memorial  (operatk>n  and  maintenaoot) 
Department  of  munidpal  art;  bureau  of  music.' 
Newark  Museum. 
Delgado  Museum  of  Art, 

New  Orleans  Philharmonic  Society. 
New  Orle«ns  Opera  House  Association. 
Crescent  City  ronoert?. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Do. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


of   Arts   and    Children'i 


Brooklyn    Institute 

Museum. 
Brooklyn   Institute  of  Brooklyn  Academy  of 

Music 
Do. 


Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Norfolk  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Norfolk  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sdences. 

Art  and  pictures  department  of  main  library. 


Oakland  Public  Museum. 

Art  Museum. 

Snow  Museum. 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Robin  Hood  Dell. 

Philadelphia  Orand  Optra. 

Philadelptila  Art  Museum  and  Rodin  Mnseuni 

Johnson  paintings. 

Philadslphia  Art  FesUval  (every  2  years). 

Pittsburgh  Symphony. 

Free  summer  band  concerts. 
Arts  and  Crafts  Center. 

Museum  In  RoKer  William  Park. 

Band  concerts. 

Recreation  Bureau  (sponsors  orchestra,  Nstnie 

Museum,  etc.). 
Bureau  of  parks  weekly  band  concerts. 
Valentine  Museum. 

Civic  Music  Associatloa. 
"Opera  Under  the  Stars." 
Mnaeom. 

Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Park  band  concerts. 

Crocker  Art  Oallery  (city-owned). 

Children's  art  and  dancing  ciasMS  (city  reeisa 

tlon  department). 
St.  Louis  Art  Musetmi. 


St.  Paul  Oallery  and  School  of  Art. 

St.  Paul  Civic  Opera. 
WItte  Museum. 
2  municipal  auditoriums. 
San  Pedro  Playhouse  (auditorium  devoted  pri- 
marily to  theatrical  productions). 

Fine  Arts  Oallery. 
8«rra  Museum  (iocal  history). 
Natural  History  Museum. 
Museum  of  Man  (anthropology). 
San  Diego  Symphony. 

Art  commission. 

War  Memorial  Art  Museum. 

CalUbml*  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (aft 

muaeum). 
De  Young  (art)  Museum. 
Bverbart  Museum. 
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City 


Bsattle,  Wash- 


Springfield, 


Syracuse,  N.Y 


ta$s.S7. 


Aroou  lit  of  mnnldpal  financial  support 


$34,007.551.,. 
$18,000... 

$62,743.5711. 

$33,127.98. 

$81,092.4fi.. 

$18,161.40 


$1,267. 

Not  IndloUed 

$25,000  atipropriatlon  annually. 


appro 

1 


Source  of  municipal  flnannial  support 


City's  annual  budget  funds  without  regard  to 
income  source. 

—  do 

do 

-do. 

Oeneral  tax  revenues . 

do 

-...do 


do 

...do 

Oeneral  tax  levy. 


Type  of  activity  supported 


Art  onnmlssion. 

Art  museum. 

Public  music. 

Art  division  of  the  library  department. 

Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Oeorge  Walter  Vincent  Smith  Museum. 

William  Pynchon  Memorial  (Connecticut  Vat 
ley  Historical  MJilMi). 

Springfield  Museud^r  Fine  Arts. 

Fine  arts  department  of  library. 

Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (privately  char- 
tered institution). 


>  City  budget  for  1060  based  on  I  cant  per  $100  vahiation  of  tbe  city.  Funds  provided 
by  taxes  earmarked  for  this  specific  purpose. 

>  Included  in  the  library  budget  la  the  position  of  musical  adviser,  which  is  the  way 
in  which  the  city  contributes  to  tht  salary  of  tbe  conductor  of  the  Springfield  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Compiled  by  Anne  M.  Finnegan  and  Helen  A.  Miller,  Education  and  Public  WeUbre 
Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  July  29, 1060. 


The  VicB  PmiDKNT.  Th«  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

Tbe  bill  (S.  2796)  to  provide  for  the  adop- 
tion In  the  Nation's  Capital  of  the  practice 
common  to  many  other  cltiee  In  the  United 
States  with  regaxd  to  cultvural  actlvltlea  by 
depoeitlng  In  a  special  fund  1  mill  out  of 
each  $1  of  tax  revenue  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  used  for  tbe 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Corcoran 
Oallery  of  Art,  and  other  nonprofit  art  pro- 
grams of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purfKMes,  by  amending  the  act  of 
April  29.  1942.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Huicfhbst, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  lt«  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  onj^he  District  of 
Columbia. 


ir 


a 


The  names  of  the  metnbers  of  the 
newly  formed  District  of  Columbia  Rec- 
reation Board  Arts  Advlscxry  Committee 
are  Included  at  this  point  la  my  remarks: 

DiSnUCT     OT     COLUKBIA      RfCAXATION      BOAXO 

Abts  ADVXBoar  CoMMirm 

HONORARY    MKMBtJtS 

Mrs.  Robert  Low  Bacon,  Mr.  Milton 
Berliner,  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris Cafrltz,  Mrs.  Norrls  Dodson,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Glover  III,  the  Hoborable  Charles 
A.  Horsky,'  Mr.  David  Lloydi  Kreeger,  Mrs. 
Cazenove  Lee,  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  Mr. 
Walter  C.  Louchheim,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robert  R. 
McCormlck,  Mrs.  Robert  Q.  McGuire,  Jr., 
Urs.  John  H.  Morrison,  Jr.,  Miss  Flaxle  M. 
Plnkett,  Mrs.  Merrlweather  Poet,  Mrs.  RUh- 
ard  Rlddell,  Mr.  Nelson  C.  RooU,  Mrs.  Jouett 
Shouse,  Mrs.  C.  HaskeU  Small,  Mr.  Hobart  A. 
Spalding. 

VlSUAl,   ARTS 

Mr.  Carter  Brown,  Mr.  Melfln  D.  Buckner, 
Mr.  Robert  Gates,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Hecht,  Jr., 
Mr.  Gerald  Nordland,  Mrs.  Duncan  Phillips, 
Mr.  David  Scott,  and  Mr.  Honnann  Warner 

Williams,  Jr.  i 

DANCX   PAKKL   ' 

Miss  Pla  Berndt,  Mr.  G.  Bowdoln  Craighllt 
Jr..  Miss  Mary  Day,  Miss  Claire  H.  Haywood, 
Mrs.  Helen  Moore,  Mr.  Igor  $chwezoff. 

DRAMA    PANEL  i 

Miss  ElUe  Chamberlain,  Jt.  Thomas  C. 
Flchandler,  Mr.  Jack  Golodnjr,  Rev.  Gilbert 
V^  Hartke,  Mr.  Scott  L.  Ki»»patrick,  Mrs. 
Mwin  w.  Semans. 

INSTKUMBNIAl.    ITDBIC    PANKL 

Ui.  Richard  Bales,  Mr.  Patrick  Hayes,  Mrs. 
{|aul  F.  Koehn,  Mr.  Irving  Lowens,  Mr. 
Bnerson  Meyers,  Mr.  M.  Robert  Rogers. 

VOCAL    MtTBIC    PANEL 

»b-.  Paul  Callaway,  Mr.  Todd  Duncan,  Dr. 
'wdeMck  Pall,  Mr.  Lewis  D.  iiaeseguie,  Mr. 
«>by  Tate,  Mr.  Day  Thorpe.       ^^ 

LUnON   PANXL 

Mrs  San  Juan  W.  Barnes,  Or.  Joaeph  M. 
'^n^il.  Mrs.  Jack  Coop«r«mlth,  Mr.  J.  George 


Praln,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  Mr.  Robert  E. 
McCord,  Mr.  Maurice  Tobin. 

PROGRAM    ALLOCATION    PANXL 

Dr.  Henry  Goldstein,  Mr.  Armiger  Jagoe, 
Mr.  James  L.  Kunen,  Dean  Warner  Lawson, 
Mr.  Robert  Rlchman,  Mr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley, 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Roberts,  Dr.  Arthur  W. 
Sloan,  Mr.  John  S.  Thacher;  ex  officio,  chair- 
man. Recreation  Board,  and  chairman.  Rec- 
reation Board's  Committee  on  the  Arts. 

.'"  I  include  newspaper  reports  on  the 
new  Arts  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board; 
also  a  memorandum  of  the  new  "Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Arts  and  Crafts  in  the 
District  of  Columbia"  which  Is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  providing  all  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  particularly 
its  low-  and  modarate-income  families, 
equal  stccess  to  and  participation  in  the 
arts  and  crafts  by  establishing  neighbor- 
hood art  centers  and  supporting  nelgh- 
Iwrhood  advisory  and  working  art  groups, 
and  by  providing  greater  financial  sup- 
port for  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  the 
Children's  Theater,  smd  other  nonprofit 
art  programs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  proposal  of  the  new  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  strongly  supports  the  posi- 
tion of  Ccwnmlssioner  John  B.  Duncan, 
land  would  provide  the  funds  needed  to 
.  advance  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  District's  cultural  life. 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16,  1966] 
Sevbntt-Member  UNrr  Named  as  Arts  Ad- 
visers Here 
(By  Leroy  P.  Aarons) 

The  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board 
yesterday  announced  formation  of  a  70- 
member  Arts  Advisory  Committee — the  first 
step  in  qualifying  the  city  for  $50,000  in  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  for  the  arts. 

Created  under  the  Impetus  of  the  State 
grants  provision  of  the  National  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation  Act,  the  new  com- 
mittee represents  the  first  effort  to  coordi- 
nate the  city's  diffused  cultural  resources 
with  a  broad-based  central  organization. 

INCLtTDES  SEVEN  PANELS 

The  Advisory  Committee  is  divided  into 
seven  panels  and  an  honcMtiry  board  of  prom- 
inent citizens.  The  main  tinlt  is  the  11- 
member  Program  Allocation  Panel,  whose  Job 
It  will  be  to  sort  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  other  panels  and  come  up  with  a  work- 
able program  by  May  1,  the  deadline  for 
applying  for  the  $50,000  award. 


The  six  advisory  panels — visual  arte,  dance, 
drama,  instnimental  music,  vocal  music,  and 
liaison — are  composed  of  specialists  in  each 
field.  The  Program  Panel,  however,  is  broad- 
ly based,  drawing  on  foundations,  education, 
business,  labor,  government,  and  arts  ad- 
ministratlon  for  its  membership. 

Gerson  Nordlinger,  chairman  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Board's  Culture  CTommlttee  and  orga- 
nizer of  the  panels,  said  that  because  of  lim- 
ited funds  only  dance,  drama,  music,  and  the 
visual  arts  wiU  be  stressed  during  the  first 
year  of  the  arts  program. 

Also,  instead  of  grants  to  individual  ar- 
tists, priority  will  be  given  to  programs  In 
arts  education,  creating  new  audiences,  es- 
pecially among  tbe  poor,  and  aid  to  estab- 
lished nonprofit  arts  organizations. 

MANY    ALREADY    ACTTVE 

Many  of  the  panel  members  are  associated 
with  organizations  already  active  in  the  arts. 
Anticipating  this,  Nordlinger  told  the  panel- 
ists at  an  announcement  session  at  the  arts 
clubs  yesterday  to  "please  bear  constantly 
in  mind  that  your  recommendations  should 
be  based  on  what  is  best  for  the  community 
rather  than  what  is  most  advantageous  for 
your  particular  organization." 

Nordlinger  also  stressed  that  because  of 
matching  requirements  in  the  Federal  act, 
organizations  that  have  matching  funds  for 
their  projects  will  have  an  advantage.  Prior- 
ity will  also  be  given  to  cooperative  pro- 
grams between  Washington  and  neighbor- 
ing States  and  those  sponsored  Jointly  by 
the  Recreation  Board  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation or  tbe  Office  of  Elconomic  Opportu- 
nity. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Feb.  16, 

1966] 

$50,(XX)  Is  First  Year's  Pot — 70  Expebts  To 

DiWY  Art  Grants  in  District 

Chairman  Gerson  Nordlinger  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbia  Recreation  Board's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts  yesterday  named  70  per- 
sons to  the  Arts  Advisory  Conunittee  and 
said,  "Never  has  so  much  talent  been  assem- 
bled for  such  a  modest  program." 

The  members,  active  in  local  visual  and 
performing  arts  fields,  were  chosen  to  de- 
velop an  arts  program  for  the  District  under 
the  National  Foundation  Act. 

They  will  receive  and  distribute  $50,000  ap- 
propriated under  the  act. 

A  Program  Allocation  Panel  will  assign 
funds  after  recommendations  are  made  by 
the  five  individual  panels  on  the  vistial  arts, 
dance,  drama,  instrumental  music,  and  vocal 
music. 

Mr.  Nordlinger  said  financial  limitations 
prevented  forming  panels  on  photography, 
architecture  and  crafts,  and  other  fields,  but 
these  would  be  considered  later  on. 

In  the  case  of  the  District,  programs  re- 
ceiving priority  will  be  educational   ones; 
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ooM  creating  new  audlencea  for  the  uti 
(parUcuUrly  •mong  tbe  poor),  and  tboee 
Involving  establlabed  nonprofit  organisa- 
tions; organlxatlons  which  can  provide 
matching  funds  for  their  projects;  thoee 
that  Involve  cooperative  planning  and  fund- 
ing by  the  District  and  neighboring  SUtea 
and  thoM  aponaored  by  the  Becreatlon 
Board,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Oppc«tunlty. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Kvenlng  Star, 

Feb.  10,  I960] 

Oiarmicr  or  Coltticbu  Picks  48  To  Oum 

Spsndimo  or  Aara  Twoa 

(By  Roberta  Homlg) 

The  Dlstrlct'B  Recreation  Board  has  ap- 
pointed 48  Washington  leaders  In  the  arts  to 
a  committee  which  will  figure  out  how  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  arts  should  be  spent  here. 

An  addltlozial  22  honorary  members  were 
named  to  the  Arts  Advisory  Committee  at  a 
klckoff  meeting  yesterday. 

District  Commissioner  John  B.  Duncan 
said  the  conunlttee  appointment  "marks  the 
beginning  of  a  broadly  based  alliance  be- 
tween art  and  the  Government." 

Congress  has  given  the  city  $50,000*  under 
the  "National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Hxunanltles  Act"  passed  last  summer. 
The  Recreation  Board  was  named  the  admin- 
istrative agency  for  the  District. 

The  District  Is  asking  $70,000  In  the  fiscal 
1067  budget. 

The  Recreation  Board  yesterday  said  that 
for  the  first  year  In  the  arts  program,  funds 
will  be  used  only  for  the  dance,  drama,  music, 
and  the  visual  arts. 

No  grants  will  be  given  to  Individual 
artists,  and  priority  will  go  to  art  projects  of 
an  educational  nature,  particularly  those 
geared  to  underprivileged  persons. 

Oeraon  Nordllnger  Jr..  of  the  Recreation 
Board,  said  the  new  committee  should  sub- 
mit Its  program  recommendations  by  April 
10  so  they  can  be  sent  on  for  final  approval 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  by 
May  1. 

FnxrrABT  10,  1000. 
MxMoaANmnc 
To:  District  of  Columbia  RecreaUon  Board; 
Arts  Advisory  Committee;  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia;   Board 
of    Education.    District    of    Columbia; 
Members     of     Congress;      District     Art 
Oroupa,  including:   National  Symphony 
Orchestra;  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art;  and 
the  Children's  Theater  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Department. 
Ptom:  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Arts  and  Crafts 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Following  is  a  draft  measure  designed  to 
carry  out  the  excellent  and  timely  call,  made 
on  February  15,  1066.  by  Commissioner  John 
B.  Duncan  for  adequate  financial  support  of 
the  District's  artistic  and  cultuml  life;  and 
to  update  the  splendid  bill.  S.  2796.  Intro- 
duced  by  Vice   President  Hranrr  H.  Hmc- 
FRBKT  in   1060  to  provide  financial  support 
for  the  District's  nonprofit  art  programs,  89th 
Congress.  3d  session: 

"A  bill  to  provide  all  cltlseos  of  the  District 
of    Columbia,    particular,  y    Its    low-    and 
moderate-income  famlliec.  equal  access  to 
and  participation  in  the  iirts  by  establish- 
ing neighborhood  art  centers  and  support- 
ing neighborhood  advisory  and  working  art 
groups,  and  by  providing  greater  support 
for  the  National  Symphonv  Orcheetra.  the 
Corcoran    Gallery    of    Art."  the   ChUdren's 
Theater,  and  other  nonprofit  art  programs 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat*  and  House 
«/  Repre»mtativea  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sectioii 
4  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  create  a  Rec- 
reation Bo«ml  for  the  District  at  Columbia, 
to  define  its  duties,  and  for  other  puiposM*, 


approved  April  30,  1042,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  '(a)'  immediately 
after  'Sec.  4.'  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"'(b)  In  addition  to  the  trust  fund  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  a 
special  art  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  credit  of  the  Board,  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  art  purposes,  an  amoxint 
equal  to  four  times  the  amount  expended  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board 
out  .-of  District  of  Columbia  tax  revenues  for 
art  purpoees  in  the  previous  fiscal  year 
(which  is  comparable  to  the  ratio  of  aid  to 
local  communities  provided  In  other  Federal 
grant-in-aid  funds  such  as  urban  renewal 
and  highway  funds,  where  the  contribution 
runs  up  to  «0  supplied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  $1  supplied  by  the  locaUty  In  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program;  and  up  to  $0 
supplied  by  the  Federal  Government  to  each 
•1  supplied  by  the  locality  in  the  "Demon- 
stration Cities  Act  of  1066"  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress recently  by  President  Johnson. 

"  *(c)  All  money  in  the  special  fund  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  available  to  the  Board  to  defray  In 
part  the  expense  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  and 
other  nonprofit  art  programs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  programs  in  arts  and 
crafts,  music,  drama,  speech,  ballet,  lectures. 
forums  for  informal  discussions,  and  other 
creative  opportunities  for  participation,  as 
authorized  in  section  3  of  article  II  of  this 
Act.  and  part  of  the  expense  of  carrying  out 
the  programs  authorized  by  paragraph  3  of 
section  4  of  Public  Law  85-874  (72  Stat. 
1698)  as  amended  (The  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  Act — which  provides  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recreation  Board  shall  be  an  ex  ofllcio 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Kennedy  Center,  and  which  also  pro- 
vides, as  noted  by  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley  re- 
cently, that  the  trustees  shall  "develop  pro- 
grams for  children  and  youth  and  the  elderly 
(and  for  other  age  groups  as  well)  in  such 
arts  designed  for  their  participation,  edu- 
cation, and  recreation."  Dr.  Ripley  noted 
that  at  the  Kennedy  Center  "Only  the  moot 
limited  provisions  has  been  made  for  re- 
hearsal rooms,  workshops,  studios,  and  the 
other  facilities  required  for  the  creaUon  of 
works  of  art.  This  refusal  to  make  any 
commitment  to  local  performing  groups 
seems  virtually  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of 
repertory  companies  and  of  wide  popular 
participation  in  the  artUtlc  work  of  the 
Center");  Public  Law  89-209  (the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965 — which  made  the  District 
of  Columbia  Recreation  Board  the  State 
Arts  Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia); 
and  other  provisions  of  law  specifically 
related  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recreation  Board  and  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  the  District  of  Ooliunbia,  as  well  as 
the  provisions  contained  In  subsections  (d) , 
(e).and  (f)  of  this  Act. 

"'(d)  The  District  of  Coliunbia  Recre- 
ation Board  shall  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  by  June  30.  1066. 
an  Inventory  of  the  art  and  craft  needs,  in- 
cluding suitable  neighborhood,  and  other 
faculties,  and  supporting  neighborhood  ad- 
visory and  working  art  groups  (the  Guy 
Mason  art  and  recreation  center  in  the 
Georgetown  area  of  high-income  families  Is 
one  type  of  neighborhood  center  which  could 
be  cited,  as  could  Karamu  House  in  Cleve- 
land— a  particularly  famous  and  noteworthy 
example  of  what  U  needed  in  Washington's 
low-  and  moderate-income  neighborhoods), 
of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, particularly  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  in  order  that  the  Congress 
may  be  able  to  deal  intelligently  and  effec- 
tively with  the  present  widely  recognized 
cultural  and  art  Imbalance  and  lag  in  the 


District  of  Columbia  (which  Is  being  Ignond 
by  the  District's  schools,  the  UPO,  the  Dis- 
trict's civic  and  citizen  federations,  the  civil 
rights  organizations,  etc..  etc.)  (the  District 
lags  far  behind  other  cities  here  and  abroad 
according  to  such  publications  as  the  New 
York  Times,  and  such  observers  as  W.  H. 
Klpllnger  In  his  book  "Washington  Is  Llks 
That")  by  providing  for  Intercultural  ezpeH- 
ence  by  District  citizens,  and  fostering  com- 
munications between  citizens  on  the  basis 
of  common  creative  activities  and  experi- 
ences, by  providing  for  maximum  participa- 
tion by  District  citizens  in  art  and  craft  pro- 
grams and  projects  designed  specifically  for 
their  recreation,  training,  and  creativity 
(free  programs  by  the  District's  cultural  In- 
stitutions, such  as  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  special  classes  In  the  arts  by 
competent  artists  such  as  the  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery  could  organize  are  examples,  as  are 
programs  by  the  major  groups  sponsored  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board 
and  Department) .  (President  Johnson's  new 
recreation  budget,  sent  to  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  provides  only  t76,600  for  the  NaUonal 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  other  performlnf 
arts  groups  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
providing  $6,363,400  for  other  activities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Department, 
principally  sports,  playgrounds,  swimming 
pools,  etc.)  In  preparing  such  Inventory  the 
District  of  Colimibia  Recreation  Board  shall 
give  due  weight  to  the  best  practices  and  pro- 
grams In  other  cities  here  and  abroad  for 
providing  maximxun  participation  in  art  and 
craft  programs  and  for  achieving  a  high  level 
of  cultural,  artistic,  and  creative  develc^- 
ment. 

"•(e)  The^oard  shall  appoint  an  "Ad- 
visory Comnmtee  on  the  Arts  and  Crafts", 
the  members  of  which  shall  be  persona  who 
are  recognized  for  their  knowledge  of,  or  ex- 
perience or  Interest  In,  one  or  more  of  the  arts 
and  crafts,  or  who  have  demonstrated  their 
Interest  In  fostering  the  arts  and  crafts,  and 
who  have  actively  worked  to  advance  local. 
non-Federal,  cltywlde  neighborhood  art  and 
craft  groups,  organizations,  workshop  centers, 
or  institutions.  The  Board  shall  take 
care  to  see  to  It  that  neighborhood  advisory 
and  working  art  groups  are  represented  on 
the  "Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts  and 
Crafts"  provided  by  this  subsection.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  chairman  of 
the  "Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts  and 
Crafts",  and  may  appoint  any  other  member 
of  the  Board  as  his  alternate  on  such  "Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arts  and  Crafts", 
The  "Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts  and 
Crafts"  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Board  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Board  regarding  its  existing  or  prospective 
art  and  craft  activities,  and  may  advise  the 
Board  In  all  other  art  and  craft  matters. 

"'(f)  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  transfer  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board 
without  charge,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recreation  Board  shall  rehabilitate,  main- 
tain, and  operate  as  a  neighborhood  art  and 
craft  workshop  center.  Children's  Theater 
workshop,  and  community  center,  the  old 
fire  department  repair  shop,  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  Eastern  Market,  both  of  which 
are  located  near  Seventh  Street  and  North 
Carolina  Avenue  Southeast.  In  the  District  of 
Colimfibia.  The  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  provide  whatever  assistance  they  can  In 
making  this  pilot  project  a  success.' " 
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HEW,  HDD  APPRAISE  THE  ABE 

LINCOLN  FAMILY 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoua  conwnt  that  the  gentl«n«n 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Oirald  R.  P^^^ 
may  extend  his  remaiiu  at  this  point 


in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gaitleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  HDD  has  joined  HEW  in  the 
American  lexicon,  and  we  have  just  cele- 
brated Lincoln's  birthday,  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  us  enjoyed  James  J.  Kilpa trick's 
article  entitled.  "HEW,  HDD  Appraise 
the  Abe  Lincoln  Family.'*  Written  In  a 
light  and  humorous  veto,  the  serious 
truths  and  implications  are  obvious.  We 
can  well  speculate  whetha*  the  boy  Abe 
would  ever  have  developed  those  quali- 
ties of  leadership  which  made  him  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  the  managers  of  the 
Great  Society  been  there  to  coach  him. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Star  for  February  13, 
1966. 

HEW,  HUD  Appraisk  th«  Abk  Lincoln 
Famh-t    { 
(By  James  J.  KllpUrick) 

The  boy  was  out  In  back,  playing  around 
the  woodpile,  when  the  strange  flying  ma- 
chine landed  in  the  deer  glade  down  by 
Little  Pigeon  Creek.  He  sturted  to  run  for 
the  woods,  but  curiosity  gpt  the  better  of 
him,  and  he  stuck  around  liiille  the  visitors 
pushed  their  way  to  the  cabin. 

There  were  two  of  them,  a  fxissy  little  man 
with  a  round  plump  face,  and  a  kind  of 
pigeon-breasted  wwnan  with  a  pocketbook 
half  the  size  of  a  saddle  bag.  Her  slip 
showed.  They  were  polite  enough,  but  you 
could  tell  they  were  used  to  giving  orders 
and  making  people  jump.  You  know  the 
kind. 

The  boy's  father  came  out  to  meet  th«h, 
and  Nancy— that  was  his  mother — stood  In 
the  door  looking  on.  They  weren't  excited. 
It  was  like  a  dream,  but  it  was  colder  than 
any  dream,  so  cold  that  wh0n  the  little  man 
spoke,  his  breath  came  in  tlhy  puffs. 

"I  say."  said  the  stranger,  looking  at  a  large 
watch  on  his  wrist,  "could  you  tell  me  where 
and  when  we  are?  I  am  frptn  HtJD  and  she 
Is  from  HEW,  and  we  thought  we  were 
headed  for  Louisville  in  1967.  What  a 
nuisance!"  j 

The  stranger  glanced  ovei  at  the  boy,  and 
his  nose  wiggled  like  a  rabbit's  nose. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  boy'$  father,  "this  Is 
1817  and  you're  in  what  will  be  Spencer 
County,  Ind.;  you're  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  something  east  of  Evanevllle  and  some- 
thing west  of  Louisville.  ItTs  February,  and 
who  Is  HEW  and  how  Is  HUDf " 

"Missed  by  a  150  years."  daapped  the  little 
nian.  "it's  these  dratted  time  machines. 
Always  out  of  order.  I  punched  reverse  17 
»nd  what  do  I  get?  Reverse  167.  Back  to  the 
•hop  with  it.  What's  your  name,  my  good 
man?"  •      j  s 

The  boy's  father  told  him;. 

"Well.  Mr.  Tom  Linton."  said  the  fussy 
UtUe  fellow,  "HBW  Is  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WelTare,  and  mJD  la 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Miss  Spencer  and  I  are  en- 
Wged  In  a  survey  of  the  oppressed,  the  de- 
pressed, and  the  repressed,  and  it  certainly 
looks  as  If  you  qualify."  He  book  out  a  yellow 
tablet  and  a  ballpoint  pen. 

■•It  ain't  'Unton.' "  said  the  l)oy*8  father. 

»ou  got  it  wrong." 

"Mo  matter,"  said  the  viator.  "The  com- 
puter will  give  you  a  10-dlgut  niunber.  And 
one  for  you,  too.  ma'am."  This  last  was  to 
J'Mcy.  "And  one  for  that  long-legged  boy 
MUt'"  "°*  "*"''  °'  ^**"  o«JWpy  thU  dwelling 


"Well,"  said  the  boy's  father,  counting  on 
his  fingers,  "there's  me  and  Nancy,  that's  two; 
and  Tom  and  Betsy  ^mutow,  they're  Nancy's 
aunt  and  uncle,  that's  four;  and  young 
Dennis  Hanks — he's  my  foster  son — and  the 
girl  Sarah,  and  the  boy  there.  Seven,  you 
might  say." 

"Seven,  I  certainly  will  say,"  said  the  man 
from  HXTD.    "Definitely  overcrowded." 

"Substandard,"  said  Miss  Spencer.  It  was 
the  first  word  she  had  spoken.  "Definitely 
substandard.  But  I  daresay  97.7  percent  of 
the  Little  Pigeon  housing  is  equally  sub- 
standard. They  are  somewhait  below  their 
peer  gn^up." 

"No  floor,"  said  the  little  man,  making 
notes  on  his  tablet.  "Inadequate  ventila- 
tion. The  roof  leaks.  No  windows.  No 
door.  Bad  air.  Inadequate  Illumination." 
He  was  checking  one  thing  after  another. 

"What  about  these  children?"  asked  the 
lady  from  HEW.     "Schooling?" 

The  boy's  father  shook  his  head. 

"Dropouts."  said  the  lady,  making  tch- 
tch  noises.  "Every  one  a  dropout,  indicat- 
ing that  boy  on  the  woodpile.  He's  old 
enough  to  qualify  for  operation  Headstart." 

The  man  from  HUD  and  the  lady  from 
HEW  conferred  together.  After  a  minute  or 
two  they  came  buck  to  the  boy's  father. 

"Mr.  Linton,"  said  the  little  fellow,  "I  am 
pleased  to  Inform  you  that  you  and  your 
hapless  family  score  983.2  on  the  disad- 
vantaged scale.  You  are  ill  housed,  111  fed, 
and  ill  clothed.  You  definitely  qualify 
fot— " 

"Ain't  'Linton,' "  said  the  boy's  father, 
stubbornly.  "It's — " 

"No  matter.  You  definitely  qutdlfy  tot  soil 
bank,  food  stamps,  supplemental  rent,  and 
the  upgrading  of  your  obsolete  manual 
skills.  You  qualify  for  the  MPTP.  extension 
service,  52  weeks  of  home  economics,  a 
seven-room  house,  two  siloes,  and  an  In- 
scribed color  portrait  of  the  President.  We 
will  dam  up  Little  Pigeon  Creek  and  stock 
you  a  pond.  The  men  will  be  in  to  string 
the  lights  tomorrow.  Telephone  on  Thurs- 
day. Plxmibtng  Friday.  You  definitely 
qualify  for  16  different  loans,  giving  you  a 
debt  of  $11,000,  40  years  not  to  pay.  With- 
out these  indispensable  upgradinga  In  your 
total  environment.  Miss  Spencer  and  I 
are  agreed  that  you  are  doomed  to  live  for- 
ever in  the  shadows  of  an  otherwise  affluent 
land,  and  that  long-legged  boy  will  amount 
to  nothing  at  all.    Sign  here." 

"I  reckon  I'd  better  get  the  boy  to  look 
at  these  i>apers."  said  Tom.  "I  can't  read 
at  all,  but  he  reads  some  already.  Come 
over  here,  boy,  and  meet  these  folks." 

"He  turned  to  the  man  from  HUD  and  the 
lady  from  HEW,  just  as  they  and  their  fvinny 
machine  were  fading  into  nothlng-at-all. 

"This  Is  my  boy,  Abe,"  cried  Tom  Lincoln 
after  them.    "He's  8  years  old  today." 


CELEBRATE  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  citizens  of  Taipei.  Taiwan,  com- 
memorate Freedom  Day  to  dramatize  the 
decision  by  thousands  of  Chinese  prison- 
ers of  war  to  choose  freedom  in  Na- 
tionalist China  rather  than  return  to 
Communist  tyrtuiny  after  the  Korean 
war.  This  past  January,  the  Freedom 
Day  Rally  was  highlighted  by  an  address 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  William 


Jennings  Bryan  Dohn  of  South  Carolina. 
I  Insert  Into  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
program. 

PaocsAM  roR  the  Taipki  Rally  in  Cxi.ebra- 
■noN  or  THE  12th  Amntveesabt  of  Anti- 
CoMMUNiBT  Freedom  Dat 

1.  Opening  of  the  meeting. 

2.  Chairman  assuming  chairmanship. 

3.  Audience  standing  up. 

4.  Peal  of  freedom  bell. 

5.  National  anthem. 

6.  Salute  to  national  flag  and  the  portrait 
of  the  late  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen. 

7.  Read  messages  from  President  Chiang 
and  others. 

8.  Report  by  Chairman  Ku  Cheng-kang. 

9.  Speech  by  Premier  Yen. 

10.  Speech  by  Hon.  Wiixiam  J.  B.  Dorn, 
Member  of  U.S.  Congress. 

11.  Speech  by  Rev.  Priest  Dries  Van  Colllie, 
of  Belgium. 

12.  Speech  by  Mr.  Young  Myovmg  Lee.  an 
anti-Communist  escapee  from  North  Korea. 

13.  Speech  by  Mr.  Tran  Quang  Chan,  an 
anti-Conununist  escapee  from  North  Viet- 
nam. 

14.  Speech  by  Mr.  Eric  Chou,  an  antl-Com- 
munlst  writer  who  escaped  from  the  Chinese 
mainland  for  freedom  4  years  ago. 

16.  Speech  by  Prof.  Hsu  Wel-sheung.  a 
recent  anti-Commimist  escapee  from  the 
Chinese  mainland. 

16.  Speech  by  Mr.  LI  Hslen-plng  who  re- 
cently defected  to  Taiwan  from  the  Chinese 
mainland  aboard  an  IL-28  jet  bomber. 

17.  Speech  by  Mr.  Liang  Kou-shln,  a  recent 
escapee  from  the  Chinese  maitdand  to  Tai- 
wan to  seek  freedom. 

18.  Presentation  of  freedom  medals  to  rep- 
resentatives of  U.S.  freedom  fighters  in  Viet- 
nam now  taking  rest  and  recreation  In  Tai- 
wan. 

19.  Adoption  of  declaration  and  messages. 

20.  Sing  antl-Communlat  freedom  song. 

21.  Chant  slogans. 

22.  Band  play. 

23.  End  of  the  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  who  par- 
ticipated, messages  poured  into  this  rally 
from  all  over  the  world,  since  the  rally 
represents  the  unquenchable  desire  of 
the  Chinese  people  to  see  Treedom  and 
true  peace  restored  to  their  entire  Na- 
tion. I  Include  at  this  point  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  my  remarks  the  message  list. 
Messaqx  List 

1.  His  Excellency  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  Re- 
public of  China. 

2.  His  Excellency  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  United  States. 

3.  His  Excellency  President  Ferdinand  E. 
Marcos,  Philippines. 

4.  His  Excellency  President  Park  Chung 
Hee,  Republic  of  Kcx-ea. 

6.  His  ExceUency  Chief  of  State  Nguyen- 
Van-Thleu,  chairman  of  the  National  Leader- 
ship Committee.  Vietnam. 

6.  His  Excellency  President  Julio  Adalberto 
Rivera.  Republic  of  El  Salvador. 

7.  His  Excellency  Prime  Minister  Thanom 
Klttlkachom,  Thailand.  i 

8.  His  Excellency  Secretary  Rbbert  S.  Mc- 
Namara.  United  States.  J 

9.  Dr.  Fethl  Tevetoglu.  senafcr  and  chair- 
man of  the  JP  Senate  Group.  I 

10.  Hon.  Congressman  Vernon  W.  Thom- 
son. 

11.  Senator  Oeorge  Howard  Branson,  chair- 
man of  APACI  Australian  Chapter. 

12.  Hon.  Charles  Edison,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Million  Against  the  Ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the  V3H. 

13.  Mr.  HowUnd  H.  Sargeant,  Radio  Liberty 
Committee. 

14.  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  chairman  of 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee. 

15.  Admiral  Carlos  Penna  Botto,  chairman 
of  Brazilian  Anti-Communist  Crusade. 
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16.  Mr.  John  8.  Arrldaon,  field  director  ot 
American  Veterans  Against  Comnronlsm. 

17.  Mr.  Ilonald  L.  Miller,  executive  secre- 
tary.   Friends  of  Pree  Asia,  United  States. 

18.  E>r.  Paul  de  Auer.  honorary  general 
secretary.  League  for  the  Self  •Determination. 

19.  Prince   Nlko   Nakaahldae,    ABN. 

30.  Dr.  Prltz  Cramer,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  for  Information  and 
Social  Activity,  Oerman  committee. 

31.  Martniw  Suzanne  Labln,  responsible 
person  of  Conference  Internationale  sur  Ija 
Ouerre  Politique  des  Soviets. 

33.  Hon.  Dahyabhal  V.  Patel.  APACL  IndU 
chapter. 

33.  Messrs.  Tetsuzo  Watanabe,  president 
and  Jultau  Kitaolca,  secretary  general  of 
Japan  Chapter  of  APACL. 

34.  Dr.  M.  O.  Lowman,  American  author. 
38.  Prof.  Leo  Magnino.  Italy. 

36.  Mr.  Alfred  Korn,  Jr..  president  of 
Americans  to  Pree  Captive  Nations,  Inc. 

37.  Capt.  John  Shlmcbik,  chairman  of  the 
Byelorussian  Liberation  Front. 

38.  Mr.  Nobuhlko  Jlmbo,  Japan. 

30.  Mr.  Arturs  Berztlse,  chairman.  As- 
sembly of  Captive  European  Nations  Dele- 
gation in  Australia. 

30.  Dr.  Roman  Malaschuk,  president  of 
Canadian  League  for  TTkralne's  Liberation. 

31.  Mr.  Sun  Bong  Hong,  acting  chairman 
of  APACL  Korea  chapter. 

33.  Mr.  Pham  Huu  Cheong,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  APACL  Vietnam  chapter. 

33.  Mr.  Brutiu  Coste.  former  secretary  gen- 
eral of  ACEN. 

34.  Mr.  Ibrahim  Soekahmed  Afrah,  Presi- 
dent of  Somali  African  Union.  ' 

36.  Mr.  Prochaska  Push,  chairman.  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Union  of  Central  Eastern 
Xurope. 

36.  Mr.  Rnat  BllUnsky,  Secretary  general, 
Friend  of  Ukraine  Association,  USA. 

87.  Mr.  M.  L.  Peers,  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
Communlst  League.  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

38.  Mr.  C.  M.  Vella  Oatt,  secretary  gen- 
CTal.  Lega  Antl-Oommunlst  Malta. 

39.  MaJ.  Oen.  Bela  K.  Klraly,  Hungarian 
freedom  fighter. 

40.  Mr.  Perenc  Nagy,  former  Prime  Minister 
of  Hungary. 

41.  H.  E.  Karl  Theodor  Von  Guttenberg. 
Member  of  Parliament  of  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany. 

43.  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Stlnson.  Member  of 
Parliament.  Canada. 

43.  Mr.  Andre  Reeamp*.  secretary  general. 
Social  Democratic  Party,  of  Madagascar. 

44.  Congressman  Ramon  D.  Bagatslng, 
president.  Philippine  Anti-Communist  Move- 
ment; president,  APACL  Philippines  chapter. 

46.  Mr.  Vlbul  Thamavlt.  president,  APACL 
Thailand  chapter. 

46.  Prof.  Mahmud  Brelvl,  APACL  Pakistan 
chapter. 

47.  Mr.  Bdmud  Oaspar,  secreUry  general, 
ACKN. 

48.  Dr.  Apeles  B.  BCarques,  president  of 
PABDA. 

40.  Dr.  Jorge  Prleto  Laurens,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  Inter-American  Confederation  of 
Continental  Defense. 

80.  Hon.  John  Henry  Okwanyo.  Member 
of  Parliament.  Kenya. 

81.  Mr.  Chevalier  De  Hoover,  president  du 
Oomlte  Beige  du  CIAS.  Belgium. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Freedom 
Day  rally  was  a  message  from  President 
C?hiang  Kai-shek,  which  carries  special 
significance  In  this  time  of  great  crisis  In 
the  Far  East  I  Insert  In  the  Record 
President  Chiang's  message. 

CaiAiro  KAi-aim's  Fkxkoom  Day 


It  Is  ctf  the  greatat  algnlfloance  thAt  peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  life  in  the  oountry  are 
enthusiastically  celebrating  today  this  his- 
toric 13th  Freedom  Day  in  ardent  support  of 
Um  aaU-Oommunlat  rerolutkni  on  the  Ctil- 


neee  mainland  and  the  movement  to  restore 
freedom  to  all  the  people  there. 

Twelve  years  ago  today,  okore  than  14.000 
Chinese  Communist  prisoners  of  war.  who 
had  been  deceived  by  the  PeipLng  regime  and 
forced  to  fight  In  Korea,  reached  Taiwan  and 
freedom.  Defying  all  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, they  lived  up  to  their  resolution  of 
"freedom  or  death."  Their  heroic  choice  of 
coming  to  the  Republic  of  China  is  another 
testimonial  that  man's  struggle  against 
slavery  and  for  freedom  represents  the 
strongest  and  most  fundamental  human  will 
and  desire.  The  more  severe  the  oppreealou, 
the  stronger  will  be  man's  stand  against 
tyraziny.  We  can  rest  assured  that  Pelplng's 
tyrannical  rule  and  ruthless  oppreaalon  wiU 
be  destroyed  and  that  our  mainland  com- 
patriots will  eventually  regain  their  free- 
dom. The  Chinese  people  are  unyielding  in 
their  struggle  against  communism  and  in 
their  determination   to  overthrow   tyranny. 

The  oonfllct  between  Moecow  and  Pelping 
has  Intenalfled  in  the  past  year.  Their 
sfthiam  has  beoome  deeper  and  deeper.  New 
trends  in  Soviet  Russia's  economic  policy 
admitting  the  existence  of  profit  motive  and 
changing  the  system  of  distribution  has 
pushed  Communist  theories  farther  down 
the  rocul  to  bankruptcy.  They  also  have 
brought  increased  ideological  confusion  Into 
the  Communist  camp.  This  situation  not 
only  shows  the  gloomy  prospect  of  commu- 
nism but  also  creates  conditions  favorable 
to  a  free  world  effort  to  tear  down  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  reacue  those  enslaved  behind 
it. 

Last  year  the  Pelping  regime  also  suffered 
severe  setbacks  in  its  diplomatic  and  "united 
front"  maneuvers.  Economic  conditions  on 
the  mainland  further  deteriorated  and  there 
has  been  widespread  dlsaatiafactlon  among 
the  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  regime 
now  finds  Itaelf  surrounded  by  enemiea. 
Two  recent  cases  of  defection — that  of  Com- 
munist air  force  pilot  Li  Hslen-pln  and  two 
others  who  flew  their  plane  to  Taiwan,  and 
that  of  Wu  Wen-hsilen  and  six  others  who 
came  to  Matsu  abocu'd  a  naval  vessel — dra- 
matically attest  to  Pelplng's  difficulty  In 
oMitrolling  the  sltiiation.  Really  it  is  al- 
ready on  the  point  of  oollapee. 

The  benevolent  are  invincible.  Tyrants 
inevitably  meet  with  an  Ignoble  end.  As  I 
pointed  out  In  my  New  Year's  meaaage  for 
1968,  this  will  be  a  decisive  year  for  our  rev- 
olutionary tasks  of  national  recovery  and 
reconstruction,  for  the  removal  of  the  evils 
of  communism  and  the  building  of  a  better 
future  for  mankind.  Both  the  domestic  and 
international  situations  are  turning  in  our 
favor.  On  the  eve  of  our  counteroffenslve, 
all  the  people  should  be  alert  to  opportuni- 
ties, work  harder,  and  call  upon  our  com- 
patriots both  overaecu  and  on  the  mainland 
to  take  part  In  a  cruaede  against  the  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  to  win  freedom  for  all. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  unite  with  all  nations 
who  are  on  the  side  of  Justice  and  righteous- 
ness, and  ask  for  their  moral  and  material 
support  so  that  we  can  accomplish  at  an 
early  date  our  sacred  mission  of  recovering 
the  nw Inland,  freeing  our  compatriots,  re- 
moving the  Red  scourge  from  Asia,  bringing 
down  the  Iron  Curtain  In  both  East  and 
West,  and  attaining  the  lofty  goal  of  world 
peace. 

The  chairman  of  this  great  rally,  Mr. 
Ku  Cheng-Kang.  president  of  the  Asian 
People's  Antl-Communlst  League.  Re- 
public of  China,  also  addressed  the  as- 
semblage, and  I  Insert  his  Inspiring  ad- 
dress Into  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

AODBJBS  BT  Ma.  Ku  Chzno-Kano,  Chaiucam 
or  THi  Raixt 
Kxcellenclea,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  This  Is  the  13th  observance 
of  the  Freedom  Day.  We  of  all  walks  of  life 
In  the  Republic  of  Clilna  are  gathered  here, 


as  many  other  freedom-loving  people  else- 
where in  the  free  world  are,  to  mark  this 
Important  oeoasloQ  that  represents  tbs 
world's  common  fight  for  freedom.  That  «« 
are  all  doing  so  indicates  the  confluence  of 
the  strength  of  the  free,  and  demonstrates 
that  the  Freedom  Day  movement  has  become 
a  global  campaign  to  support  the  enslaved 
people's  flght  for  freedom  and  to  safeguaid 
freedom  for  all  mankind. 

Development  In  the  past  13  years  hss 
shown  us  the  ebbing  of  international  com- 
munlsm.  The  conflict  between  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  Soviet  Russia  in  scheming 
for  leadership  in  the  Communist  bloc  hat 
caused  ideological  confusion  and  Internal 
rifts.  Most  significant  has  been  the  change 
In  the  economic  policy  In  Soviet  Russia 
which  Is  no  leas  than  an  announced  sur- 
render of  controlled  economy  to  free  econ- 
omy, thus  admitting  that  communism  hsi 
destroyed  Itself  In  Its  essence.  In  the  mean- 
while the  Insane  raving  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  taking  on  the  whole  world  as  their 
enemies  has  completely  expoeed  their  mili- 
tarist nature,  frustrating  their  \inlted 
front  designs  in  many  places  in  the  world 
and  causing  their  further  Isolation.  These 
developments,  portending  a  brighter  future, 
are  helpful  to  our  effort  In  combating  en- 
slavement and  protecting  freedom. 

There  are.  however,  a  number  of  countries 
and  people  who  have  not  realized  the  aggres- 
sive nature  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  nor 
their  designs  to  subjugate  all  Asia  and 
eventually  the  whole  world  \mder  commu- 
nism, thus  vainly  hoping  for  peace  with  the 
Communists  and  advocating  policies  of  ap- 
peasement. Take,  for  instance,  the  flght 
against  the  Communists  in  Vietnam.  Under 
the  support  of  the  firm  policy  of  President 
Johnson's,  the  free  camp  has  already  halted 
the  deterioration  of  the  situation  there.  But 
the  ill-advised  forces  of  appteasement  have 
forced  the  United  Statea  to  negotiate  with 
the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam.  In  the 
last  4  weeks  the  United  States  has  pro- 
posed a  14-polnt  peace  plan,  dispatched  Im- 
portant officials  to  some  40  nations  in  the  at- 
tempt for  negotiations,  and  halted  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  And  what  are  the 
gains  for  the  effort?  Stem  refusal  of  negoti- 
ations and  continued  clamour  for  fighting  on 
the  part  of  the  Chlneee  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese Oonununlsts.  Moreover,  a  good  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  to  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  to  make  active  preparation  for 
war  and  to  send  more  regular  forces  Into 
South  Vietnam;  equally,  if  not  more  seri- 
ously dlsa«tro\is  has  been  the  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  people  and  the  troops  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  on  the  American. 
Korean.  Australian,  and  New  Zealand  armed 
forces  fighting  In  Vietnam.  And  we  can 
hardly  overemphasize  the  damage  done  to 
the  Asia's  confidence  In  the  United  States. 

We  have  always  believed  that  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  seise 
Vietnam  and  thence  all  southeast  Asia  are 
the  major  elements  of  their  "world  revolu- 
tion" program,  and  their  unchangeable  ob- 
jective. Efforts  to  negotiate  with  the  Chi- 
nese and  Vietnamese  Communists  for  peace 
will  be  friiitlees,  and  will  lead  only  to  abusive 
Inaulte.  Peace  will  be  poe:lble  only  If  vic- 
tory Is  won  by  the  free  world.  While  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  Soviet  Russia  are 
actively  fighting  for  controlling  influence 
over  the  Vietnamese  Communists,  the  Chi- 
nese Oommunlate  are  sure  to  maintain  the 
oonfllct  In  order  to  keep  their  control  over 
the  Vietnamese  Communists. 

The  people  and  the  armed  forces  of  Viet- 
nam are  fighting  bravely  for  their  existence 
and  freedom  while  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
talks  of  appeasement  and  peace  negotiations. 
We  fuUy  sympathize  with  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  Government  of  the  B*- 
publlc  of  Vietnam  and  warmly  support  the 
demands  made  by  the  leaders  of  Vietnam 
that  the  people  of  Vietnam  should  be  allowed 
their  own  destiny.  ^ 
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The  Vietnam  situation  will  fatefully  de- 
cide the  life  of  13  million  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple and  have  a  moat  direct  bearing  on  the 
freedom  of  and  peace  for  tJl  the  peoples  of 
Asia.  We  are  counting  aa  the  continued 
aolldarlty  of  all  the  people  in  Vietnam  to 
carry  on  the  fight.  And  we  appeal  to  the 
United  States  to  deal  with  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation from  the  viewpoint  of  the  lasting 
Interest  of  Asia  and  the  jirhole  world,  re- 
spect the  will  of  the  Povenunent  and 
people  of  Vietnam. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  war  now  fought 
in  Vietnam  is  not  only  a  wir  of  defense  con- 
ducted by  the  Vietnamese  people  for  their 
own  freedom,  but  also  a  vbx  of  defense  of 
the  freedom  of  all  mankind.  It  will  decide 
the  outcome  of  the  strug^e  between  free- 
dom and  enslavement.  If  the  United  tu.  jes, 
leader  of  the  free  world,  retreats  from  Viet- 
nam, she  is  then  in  fact  forced  out  at  all 
Asia,  and  will  be  thence  lorced  to  conduct 
her  own  defense  In  her  oiwn  land. 

The  Vietnam  wax.  In  the  0iial  analysis,  may 
be  described  as  an  extensUm  of  the  Korean 
war.  in  which  the  Chinese  Communists  did 
not  get  the  rightly  deserved  punishment  and 
have  thus  been  encouraged  to  take  up  this 
n6w  conflict.  Therefore  there  should  not  be 
a  second  Panmunjom  to  repeat  all  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past.  We  are  donvinced  that  for 
the  United  States  to  obtain  an  early  peace  the 
only  way  is  to  adopt  more  active  actions  in 
Vietnam,  resume  the  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam,  blockade  Haiphong,  Interdict  Hanoi, 
sever  the  routes  of  reinforcement  and  sup- 
plies from  China  to  North  Vietnam,  to 
thoroughly  destroy  the  inpablllty  of  the 
Vietnameee  Communists  in  conducting  ag- 
gression. I 

The  United  Statea  has  td  change  its  policy 
of  not  seeking  victory  and  give  up  all  illu- 
sions of  peace  with  the  Ocsnmunists.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  force  the  Chinese  aind 
Vietnamese  Communists  to  sue  for  p>eace,  the 
only  type  of  peace  to  be  realized  In  Vietnam. 
The  center  of  the  troubles  of  the  world  is 
In  Asia.  To  maintain  the  security  of  the 
Asian  countries  we  must  bring  out  the  com- 
bined strength  of  the  Asian  countries.  To- 
day, Communist  aggression  and  American 
policy  are  closely  tied  In  with  the  security 
and  destiny  of  Asia.  At  tihls  historic  Junc- 
ture, we  free  peoples  of  Asia  must  express 
our  will,  and  we  free  countries  of  Asia  must 
unite  to  show  our  strength.  Therefore  we 
urgently  appeal  to  all  free  nations  In  Asia, 
specially  to  the  leaders  <)f  the  anU-Com- 
munlst  nations  in  eastern  Asia  as  Korea. 
PhiUppines.  Thailand,  and  Vietnam,  to 
quickly  adopt  effective  measures  to  support 
Vietnam  and  to  establish  an  anti-Communist 
alliance  of  Asian  nations.  This  way  we  will 
be  able  to  assume  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
freedom  and  security  of  A4la.  with  U.S.  sup- 
port, by  our  collective  will  and  concerted 
•trength. 

As  the  source  of  the  Vletaam  war  and  other 
troubles  of  war  in  Asia  haa  been  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime,  the  real  solution  of  the 
difficulties  in  Asia  is  to  destroy  the  regime 
and  pull  down  the  iron  cuiltaln  of  Asia.  The 
Republics  of  China,  Korea,  and  Vietnam 
are  already  in  possession  of  firm  and  strong 
forces  to  flght  communism.  We  have  further 
the  confidence  and  determination  to  reunify 
our  respective  countries  and  liberate  the  en- 
slaved peoples.  We  ask  that  the  free  world, 
and  especially  the  United  State?  as  leader  of 
the  free  world,  to  understand,  sympathize, 
Md  support  us  In  our  mlaeion  of  protecting 
the  freedom  and  security  of  our  countries 
and  of  all  Asia. 

In  fine,  we  stress  that  peace  cannot  be 
Cheaply  procured.  The  price  Is  hard  work 
»nd  sacrlflces.  If  we  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Chma  unify  our  efforts  with  those  of  all  the 
needom  loving  peoples  of  the  free  world,  we 
»hau  finally  see  the  Iron  Cwtaln  dlslntegrat- 
^  before  the  torrents  of  freedom.  The 
'<*ch  of  FVeedom  Day  haa  shone  over  the 


whole  world  and  penetrated  into  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Under  its  light  we  wlU  strive  for 
the  liberation  of  the  1  billion  enslaved  people 
and  flght  to  protect  the  freedom  of  all  man- 
kind. 

The  rally  was  also  addressed  by  the 
very  distinguished  Prime  Minister  of 
Nationalist  China.  Mr.  C.  K.  Yen.  Mr. 
Yen,  a  stanch  friend  of  freedom  and  of 
the  United  States,  delivered  a  most  ap- 
propriate address  and  message  of  great 
significance  which  I  herewith  insert  in 
the  Record. 
TIUU4SLATION    or    A    Speech    Deliyxsed    bt 

PSIME    MiNISTXB    C.    K.    YBK,    on    nXBtOtt 

DAT,  jAKTOAar  23, 1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  13  years  ago,  14,000  prisoners  of 
the  Korean  war  have  defled  both  the  threats 
and  seduction  of  the  Chinese  Commvinlsts, 
and  returned  to  the  bosom  of  their  father- 
land. In  order  to  do  so,  they  have  risked 
their  own  lives  and  endured  hardships  be- 
yond description.  Their  daring  decision  for 
freedom  have  unmistakably  manifested  to 
the  whole  world  that  human  nature  does  pre- 
fer liberty  to  slavery  and  that  the  China 
mainland  under  the  Communist  dictatorship 
is  nothing  but  a  slave  camp,  hated  and  re- 
jected by  all  the  people. 

In  view  of  the  victory  of  these  14.000  brave 
men  having  such  an  Important  significance. 
It  has  been  decided  to  designate  January  23 
as  the  Freedom  Day,  and  the  Freedom  Day 
Movement  has  since  been  aimed  at  two  tar- 
gets; namely,  to  unite  the  Chinese  people  in 
a  Joint  effort  to  topple  the  puppet  regime  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  In  order  to  free 
their  enslaved  brethren  on  the  mainland,  and 
to  consolidate  the  forces  of  rlghteoiisness  all 
over  the  world  to  rip  the  Iron  Curtain  so  as 
to  liberate  all  the  peoples  under  the  Commu- 
nist yoke. 

Today,  13  years  after  that  memorial  day, 
let  us  ask  ourselves  In  what  way  we  should 
continue  our  efforts  to  reach  these  two  tar- 
gets. 

First  of  all.  It  shotild  be  pointed  out  that 
what  the  Chinese  Communists  have  done 
during  13  years,  especially  their  recent  mili- 
tant pronouncements  and  actions,  clearly  at- 
test to  the  absolute  correctness  of  our  targets. 
I  am  going  to  mention  the  following  four 
facts  to  emphasize  this  viewpoint. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fetters  on  the  bodies 
of  the  people  on  the  mainland  are  becoming 
heavier  day  after  day.  Not  only  are  they 
denied  the  freedom  of  expression  and 
thought,  but  also  they  are  not  allowed  to 
make  their  own  decisions  concerning  their 
residences  and  vocations.  Even  their  dally 
living  Is  always  watched  upon  and  not  In- 
frequently Interfered.  This  kind  of  unmiti- 
gated slavery  has  been  seldom  seen  In  history 
and  certainly  should  not  be  repeated  In  the 
20th  century.  We  cannot  tolerate  even  for  1 
minute  such  Insult  to  human  dignity  and 
total  suppression  of  the  basic  human  desires. 

Second,  the  infiltrative  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities Instigated  by  the  Chinese  Conrniu- 
nlsts  In  many  countries  In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  have  made  peace  and  pros- 
perity out  of  reach  In  this  world  of  ours. 
It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  overall  motive 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  is  to  make  all 
kinds  of  troubles  for  the  whole  world,  be- 
cause they  are  able  to  widen  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  to  entrap  more  people  Into  bondage  only 
through  global  agitation  and  turbulence.  We 
are  therefore  positive  that  to  liberate  the 
enslaved  Chinese  people  on  the  mainland 
and  the  other  peoples  in  bondage  aU  over 
the  world  are  actually  one  and  the  same 
task,  for  which  all  efforts  shotild  be  Inte- 
grated. 

Third,  in  complete  disregard  of  the  people's 
fundamental  right  of  s\irvlval.  the  Chinese 
Communists  appropriate  all  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  people's  livelihood  In  order  to 


manufacture  atomic  bombs.  Their  wicked 
Intention  is  of  course  to  exact  nuclear  black- 
maU  from  the  free  world.  But  we  can  alao 
see  that  as  soon  as  they  have  actually  devel- 
oped their  nuclear  capabllilty,  world  peace 
would  be  in  constant  danger.  This  simple 
logic  testifies  the  truth  that  to  topple  the 
Commimist  regime  on  the  mainland  would 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  setting  free  the 
enslaved  Chinese  and  keeping  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Fourth,  the  Chinese  Communists  have  re- 
peatedly proclaimed  In  past  months  that  they 
would  launch  the  so-called  "people's  war- 
fare," using  Asia,  Africa,  and  LaUn  America 
aa  bases  to  conquer  North  America  and  Eu- 
rope. Although  such  nonsensical  boasting  la 
preposterous.  It  does  reveal  their  boundless 
ambition  as  well  as  their  dangerous  and  ex- 
tremely Inhumane  strategical  thinking.  I 
am  sure  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  should 
by  now  be  convinced  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  preparmg  to  start  a  war  of  colos- 
sal proportions,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  sim- 
ply genocide.  That  should  be  a  tragedy  un- 
precedented In  history  and  unlikely  to  be 
repeated  in  the  future.  In  order  to  prevent 
such  a  tragedy,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
defeat  the  Chinese  Conununlsts  before  It  Is 
too  late. 

These  facts  conclusively  prove  that  the  two 
targets  of  the  Freedom  I>ay  movement  are 
very  much  in  order  today.  Now,  let  me  aak 
what  would  be  the  beet  way  to  reach  these 
targets.  In  my  way  of  thinking,  we  should 
exert  our  efforts  along  the  following  two 
directions : 

First,  we  should  fortify  our  confidence  In 
final  victory.  Not  only  should  we  have  tm- 
shakable  trust  in  our  ability  to  liberate  our 
brethren  by  eliminating  communism  In  our 
homeland,  but  also  we  should  help  assure 
other  peace-loving  peoples  that  the  cause 
of  righteousness  would  eventually  triumph 
over  the  advocates  of  wlckednees.  We  should 
use  both  logic  and  facts  to  show  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  Increasingly  repu- 
diated and  rejected  by  the  people  under  their 
domination  and  by  other  countries  abroad. 

On  November  11  of  last  year,  three  Com- 
munist air  force  officers,  LI  Shlen-Plng,  Li 
Tsai-Huang.  and  Lin  Pao-Shen,  defected  to 
Taiwan  in  their  Jet  bomber.  Then  2  weeks 
ago,  on  January  9  of  this  year,  another  land- 
ing craft  of  the  Conunimist  navy  fought 
their  way  to  freedom  tiirough  the  determi- 
nation and  heroism  of  seven  brave  young 
men,  including  Wu  Wen-Hslen.  Wu  Chen- 
Chia.  and  Wu  Chun-Fu.  Are  these  two  de- 
fection cases,  taking  place  within  a  abort 
period  of  2  months,  not  enough  to  prove  that 
the  mcwale  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  is  beginning  to  crumble 
down?  Are  these  two  cases  not  strong 
enough  to  Indicate  that  whenever  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Republic  of  China  launch  their 
cotmterattack  they  would  immediately  be 
Joined  by  the  600  million  people  there  to 
wipe  out  the  Communist  regime  and  there- 
fore to  eliminate  the  root  of  all  the  troubles 
for  Asia  as  well  as  for  the  free  world? 

Second,  we  should  build  up  Taiwan.  Tai- 
wan is  the  bastion  to  defeat  the  Chinese 
Communists,  as  well  as  the  castle  to  protect 
freedom.  To  make  Taiwan  strong  and  pros- 
perous Is  to  Increase  our  power  so  that  we 
wUl  reach  our  targets  earlier.  More  signifi- 
cantly, In  making  Taiwan  a  model  province 
we  will  be  provided  with  a  useful  blueprint 
of  national  reconstruction  on  the  mainland 
according  to  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen's  "Three  Prin- 
ciples of  the  People."  At  the  same  time,  if 
we  make  the  people  on  this  Island  enjoy 
freedom  and  abundance,  our  brethren  on  the 
mainland  will  see  clearly  the  sharp  contrast 
between  slavery  and  liberty  and  therefore 
fortify  their  determination  to  fight  against 
their  Conmiunlst  overlords.  We  sincerely 
believe  that  this  kind  of  political  warfare 
can  be  very  effective  and  should  be  a  decisive 
factor  in  our  struggle  against  communism. 
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FlxuOly,  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  tbe  free 
and  peace-loving  peoples  all  over  the  world 
and  ask  them  to  join  handi  In  the  common 
cauae  of  aaalatlng  our  brother  country  of 
Vietnam,  defeating  our  common  enemy  the 
CommunlBts,  tearing  down  tbe  Iron  Curtain, 
and  liberating  all  the  enslaved  peoples. 
Time  la  running  out  very  fast;  we  have  to 
make  up  our  mind  without  delay  In  order 
to  eliminate  the  root  of  all  troubles  today 
which  are  threatening  the  liberty  and  peace 
of  the  whole  world. 

May  I  wish  all  of  you  good  health  and 
thank  you  for  your  kindness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rally  aI«o  adopted  a 
declaration  which  carried  a  ringing  de- 
nunciation of  Communist  oppression  of 
China  and  the  other  countries  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

As  a  very  practical  gesture,  the  raUy 
sent  cables  to  leading  world  figures  and 
I  Insert  them  as  a  continuation  of  my 
remarks. 

Cabi^  to  PaxsroCNT  Johnson,  or  trk 
UNTrxD  Statu 

DSAS  PacsiDKNT  Johnson  :  At  a  time  when 
the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  Communists  are 
engaged  In  expansionist  aggression  In  utter 
disregard  for  the  peace  overtures  of  your 
country  In  an  effort  to  subvert  South  Vlet- 
r  nam.  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  switch 
over  to  a  different  policy  having  as  Its  ulti- 
mate aim  complete  victory  over  the  Commu- 
nists and.  for  that  purpose,  will  bomb  more 
and  wider  areas  of  Industrial  and  communi- 
cation centers  in  North  Vietnam  In  order 
to  completely  destroy  the  aggressive  power 
of  the  Hanoi  regime  and  insure  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  also  hope  that  you  will  give  moral  and 
material  supiMrt  to  the  Republic  of  China 
to  open  a  new  front  on  the  Chinese  mainland 
so  as  to  destroy  the  Pelplng  regime  and  thus 
to  remove  once  and  for  all  the  troublemaker 
behind  the  Vietnam  eM  war  and  preserve  the 
peace  In  Asia  and  the  world  at  large. 

On  this  latb  anniversary  of  Freedom  Day, 
we  recall  with  gratitude  che  just  support 
your  country  gave  to  over  32,000  antl-Com- 
munlst  Chinese  and  Korean  prisoners  of  war 
which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  regain 
their  freedom.  For  this  we  wlah  to  convey 
to  you  our  heartfelt  thanks. 

Cablx  to  PaasisxMT  Pake  Chttno  Hxk,  or  the 
RxruBUc  or  Kokka 

Dkak  Puan»NT  Pakk:  Thanks  to  the 
wholehearted  ruppwrt  of  your  country,  over 
14.000  antl-Communlst  Chinese  prisoners  of 
war  who  were  In  Korea  12  years  ago  regained 
their  freedom.  In  recalling  this  event  today, 
we  wish  to  convey  to  you  our  sincere  thanks. 

Now  that  the  enslaved  peoples  both  In 
North  Korea  and  the  Chinese  mainland  are 
Intensifying  their  resistance  against  their 
OommutUst  oppressors  and  that  the  Com- 
munist regimes  are  on  the  verge  of  collapse, 
it  Is  our  hope  that  our  two  countries  can 
close  ranks  and  cooperate  more  closely  with 
each  other  for  the  destruction  of  our  common 
foe  and  in  the  struggle  for  rescuing  our 
,     oompatrlots. 

Cablb  to  thx  OcvxaNicxNT  and  Pkoplk  or 

THa   RXPTTBUC   or   VOTNAM 

Dk.\b  PKBsnaNT  Noutkn  Van  Thikd,  Pu- 
'  Miu  NocTKM  Cao  Kt:  At  a  time  when  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  with  the  full  back- 
ing of  the  Chinese  Communists  are  Intensi- 
fying the  war  In  Vietnam  for  southward  ex- 
panalon.  you  are  leading  the  armed  forces 
and  people  of  your  country  to  put  up  a  hard 
struggle  against  communism.  Tou  pledge 
that  you  would  not  cease  your  struggle  untU 
you  have  thoroughly  eliminated  the  Viet- 
namese     Communists.    Tour      indomitable 


■ptrlt  for  tbe  preservation  of  tbe  cause  of 
freedom  merit  our  very  high  admiration  and 
respect. 

The  people  of  all  walks  of  life  of  tbe  Re- 
public of  China  are  olaservlng  the  12th  anni- 
versary of  tbe  Freedom  Day  today  and  are 
assembled  here  In  a  mass  rally.  Tbe  meet- 
ing has  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  to 
back  your  country  up  and  to  exert  every 
efTort  In  support  of  your  country  so  as  to 
hasten  the  date  for  the  victory  In  tbe  antl- 
Oommunlst  war  In  Vietnam. 

Cable  to  the  Asmkd  Poaccs  or  thx  UNmo 
States,  AusxaAtXA,  New  ZtJOJUfo,  and  the 
Rerxtbuc  or  KoaxA,  Who  Axe  Fighting  in 
Vietnam 

Oeae  Oenehal  Westmoexland  :  Now  that 
tbe  Vietnamese  Communists  at  the  Instiga- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Communists  have  flatly 
turned  down  all  overtures  for  peace  talks 
and  are  escalating  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
thanks  to  the  heroic  struggle  put  up  by  thea 
Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United  States,  Aus-^ 
tralla.  New  Zealand,  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  sinister  designs  of  the  Commu- 
nists to  take  over  Vietnam  and  to  enslave 
the  Vietnamese  people  have  been  thwarted. 
Your  spirit  of  struggle  for  the  cause  of  Jus- 
tice and  your  valiant  action  for  tbe  preser- 
vation of  freedom  have  not  only  won  high 
praise  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  but  also  tbe  admiration  of 
all  freedom-loving  peoples  the  world  over. 
We,  people  of  all  walks  of  life  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  are  assembled  here  In 
Taipei  In  a  mass  rally  to  commemorate  the 
12tb  anniversary  of  tbe  Freedom  Day. 
Aside  from  adopting  a  resolution  to  give  you 
our  all-out  backing,  we  are  ready  to  strive 
with  you  to  the  bitter  end  for  the  Independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  South  Vietnam  so  as  to 
win  tbe  victory  In  tbe  antl-Communlst  war 
in  Vietnam.    We  wish  you  every  success. 

Cable  to  the  United  Nations 
Deax  Sbcbetaet  Oeneeal  U  Thant:  Now 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  giving 
encouragement  to  tbe  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists to  escalate  tbe  war  In  Vietnam  to  sub- 
vert and  launch  aggression  against  It  In 
complete  disregard  to  tbe  peace  proposal  of 
tbe  United  Nations,  thus  seriously  threat- 
ening the  freedom  of  mankind  and  peace  of 
the  world,  we,  people  of  all  walks  of  life  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  are  assembled  here 
In  TalpHBl  In  commemoration  of  tbe  12th  an- 
niversary of  tbe  Freedom  Day  which  falls 
on  January  23,  1966.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  12  years  ago  today,  over  22.000  antl- 
Communlst  Chinese  and  Korean  prisoners 
of  war  regained  their  freedom,  thanks  to 
tbe  United  Nations  which  insisted  on  the 
principle  of  voluntary  repatriation.  For 
this,  we  specially  cable  you  today  to  con- 
vey to  you  our  heartfelt  thanks.  May  we 
express  our  hope  that  you  will  not  only  bar 
the  admission  of  but  also  impose  effective 
sanctions  upon  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime which  Is  the  so\irce  of  all  troubles  that 
threatens  the  freedom  of  people  and  tbe 
peace  of  the  world.  It  is  also  our  hope  that 
you  will  give  Just  support  to  all  enslaved 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In  tbelr 
struggle  against  slavery  and  for  freedom  so 
that  they  will  win  their  freedom  again. 

Finally,  a  dramatic  message  was  an 
open  letter  to  the  enslaved  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  expressing  the 
sentiments  and  determination  of  the 
thousands  of  dedicated  people  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  rally.  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  the  insertion  of  this  letter. 
Lettee  to  the  Enslaved  Peoples  Behind  the 
lEON  Coetain 

Where  there  is  poisoned  by  tbe  spread  of 
communism,    tbe   Iron    Curtain    inevitably 


lowers  and  tbe  "slave  system"  is  tbe  end  re. 
suit.  For  many  years,  you  have  been  livlog 
In  tbe  hell  on  ecu^h,  suffering  from  Commu- 
nlst  persecution  and  enslavement.  Over  ths 
Intolerable  plight  you  are  In,  we  have  alwayi 
been  deeply  concerned. 

Twelve  years  ago  today,  over  22,000  Chinese 
and  Korean  prisoners  of  war  on  tbe  batUe- 
fleld  of  Korea,  to  free  themselves  from  the 
shackles  of  Communist  tyranny.  Anally  re- 
gained their  freedom  In  spite  of  Communist 
threats  and  Inducements.  This  action  for 
Justice  In  the  choice  of  freedom  has  not  only 
stiffened  the  determination  of  the  peoples 
shut  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  but  also  set  t 
shining  example  to  them  for  the  struggle  of 
freedom.  It  was  primarily  for  this  reason 
that  we,  people  of  all  walks  of  life  of  the 
Republic  of  China  together  with  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples  the  world  over  designated  this 
day  as  "Freedom  Day"  to  celebrate  their  re- 
gaining of  freedom  on  tbe  one  hand  and  to 
expand  the  scope  of  tbe  Freedom  Day  move- 
ment on  the  other  so  as  to  unite  all  forces  of 
Justice  of  the  whole  world  to  give  you  sup- 
port for  the  regaining  of  freedom. 

Right  at  the  present  moment,  struggle  for 
tbe  position  of  leadership  between  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  been  sharpening  and  the  Soviet 
satellite  states  have  been  striving  for  more 
independence  in  their  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  thereby  plunging  the  whole 
Communist  bloc  into  a  state  of  dtslntegn- 
tion.  Furthermore,  ideological  dispute  over 
dogmatism  and  revisionism  between  Pelplng 
and  Moscow  has  caused  divergence  of  views 
as  to  whether  to  enter  into  Communist  econ- 
omy and  whether  to  achieve  the  end  ol 
"world  revolution"  by  means  of  "peaceful 
coexistence"  line  or  "liberation  war"  line. 
All  this  clearly  indicates  confusion  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Communist  bloc,  theoretical 
bankruptcy  and  the  decline  of  Communism, 
as  a  doctrine  which  is  generally  detested.  It 
also  shows  that  the  Communist  regimes  have 
l>egun  to  waver  and  the  whole  Iron  Curtain 
is  on  tbe  verge  of  collapse. 

For  all  that,  we  should  know  that  our 
enemy  will  not  sit  idly  by,  waiting  for  iti 
extinction.  Nor  will  tbe  Iron  Curtain  dis- 
integrate by  itself.  On  the  contrary,  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Cxutain  should  unite  in  their  common 
effort  to  destroy  it.  That  being  the  csm. 
It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  all  our  friends  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  while  celebrating  tbe 
Freedom  Day  today,  will  glorify  the  spirit  ol 
struggle  against  slavery  and  for  freedom,  m 
exemplified  by  over  22,000  antl-Communlst 
Chinese  and  Korean  POW's  12  years  ago. 
They  should  concert  their  efforts  to  fight 
against  Communist  regimes  and  stir  up  an 
overall  anti-Conununlst  revolutionary  move- 
ment so  that  liberation  of  one  part  of  tbe 
Iron  Curtain  will  lead  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  another  part  of  it  until  the  antl- 
Communlst  forces  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
in  Asia  and  Europe  will  be  combined  Into  s 
strong  current  of  antl-Communlst  tide  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Iron  Curtain  In  Asli 
as  well  as  In  Europe  and  thus  to  free  man- 
kind once  and  for  all  from  the  threat  of 
Communist  slavery. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  Be- 
Dubllc  of  China  are  exerting  their  effort  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Iron  Curtain  on  tbe 
Chinese  mainland  and  salvation  of  their  en- 
slaved compatriots.  We  are  confident  that 
we  shall  accomplish  this  sacred  mission  in 
tbe  foreseeable  future.  We  are  also  con- 
vinced that  once  a  comer  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain la  broken.  It  will  have  far-reaching  re- 
percussion throughout  the  whole  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Because  of  this  reason,  when  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  is  recovered,  it  will  be  the  d»y 
when  the  Iron  Curtain  In  Asia  will  be  liber- 
ated. Ukewise.  it  wUl  also  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  final  lllJeration  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tains  both  in  Europe  and  Cuba.    In  view  of 
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thU  fact,  we  may  each  exert  our  effort  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  world,  bujt  our  objective  is 
one  and  the  same.  In  paying  our  respects  to 
you  today,  we  wish  to  assure  you  that  we 
ihall  exert  our  utmost  in  our  support  to  your 
regaining  of  freedom. 


COSSACKIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  TAIiCOTT.  Mr.  ^>eeker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dekwimski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Csdifomla?  1 1 

There  was  no  objection.l  I 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  48th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  by  the  Don 
Cossacks,  which  we  commemorate  today. 
Unfortunately,  the  Cossacks  are  now 
captives  of  communism,  and  this  great 
holiday  is  forbidden  by  their  present  Red 
tyrants. 

Therefore,  on  this  great  historic  day 
for  the  Don  Cossacks,  we  nust  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  our  efforts  t0  see  that  free- 
dom is  restored  to  these  brave  people 
and  all  the  other  capti?es  of  cc«nmu- 
nism.  I 

The  February  16  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Don  CoBsacks  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  proclamation  by  the 
Kuban  Cossacks  on  May  5  of  1918,  but 
these  valiant  people  were  subjugated  by 
the  Red  armies.  The  Cossacks  still 
maintain,  however,  a  defiant  attitude 
toward  Communist  attempts  to  absorb 
them  into  the  Soviet  Union  because  of 
their  strong  tradition  of  self-government 
and  nationalism. 

In  addition  to  commemorating  na- 
tional days  such  as  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  take  practical  steps  to  show  our 
Interest  in  the  restoratiott  of  freedom  to 
the  captive  peoples  of  communism. 
Therefore,  I  reiterate  my  plea  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  NatlonB. 

I  also  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Voice  of  America  to  provide  lengthier 
and  more  effective  broadcasts  to  the  So- 
viet Union  to  pieice  the  wall  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  and  deQiver  the  truth 
to  the  Cossack  people.  Aa  we  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  year*  the  Voice  of 
America  has  been  cutting  back  both  its 
hours  of  broadcast  and  the  nature  of 
these  broadcasts,  giving  straight  news 
because  of  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion not  to  offend  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Voice  of  America  should  be  a  vehicle  for 
countering  Communist  p»t)paganda  and 
strengthening  the  resistance  of  the 
ireedom-loving  people  of  Cossackla  and 
the  other  captive  peoples  of  communism. 


CLEVELAND  OPPOSES  PRESIDENT'S 
PLAN  TO  CUT  FUNDS  FOR  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  AND  SCHOOL  MILK 
PROGRAMS  II 

Mr.  TAIXJOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frwn  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clevelawb] 


may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Recosd  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  new  Federal  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  proposes  the 
highest  level  of  spending  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  it  also  proposes 
sharp  reductions  in  the  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs. 

In  my  opinion,  these  are  ridiculous 
places  in  which  to  make  economies.  I 
shall  fight  to  restore  these  fimds. 

The  President's  request  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  avowed  objectives  of  his  poverty 
program.  We  have  seen  such  contradic- 
tions before,  however.  Last  year,  the 
Great  Society  sought  to  cut  out  the  soil 
conservation  program,  which  is  so  Im- 
portant to  the  small  farmers  and  land- 
owners. This  year,  the  ax  is  aimed  at 
schoolchildren. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject 
was  recently  published  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  I  offer  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  if  this 
country  is  going  to  pour  out  billions  in 
public  welfare  programs,  it  can  afford.to 
continue  two  relatively  small  programs, 
which  provide  and  promote  good  nutri- 
tion for  our  schoolchildren: 

Healthy,  Wbaltht,  and  Unwise 

"Tbe  school  lunch  and  special  mUk  pro- 
grams wUl  focus  more  on  needy  children," 
the  President  said  In  bis  budget  message. 
He  intends  to  accomplish  this  laudable  pur- 
pose by  cutting  tbe  subsidies  for  milk  and 
lunches  heavily,  and  then  giving  a  minor 
fraction  of  the  savings  to  special  help  for 
poor  children. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  currently  Is 
spending  «100  million  a  year  to  subsidize 
more  than  3  billion  half-pint  bottles  of  mUk 
for  schoolchildren.  Tbe  new  budget  pro- 
poses to  cut  this  investment  back  to  $21  mil- 
lion. There  Is  stUl  to  be  milk  for  those 
schools  with  no  other  food  service,  according 
to  the  budget,  and  free  milk  for  children  who 
need  It.  The  prickly  task  of  defining  need  is 
to  be  left  to  the  local  school  authorities. 

About  18  mUllon  chUdren  now  get  fed- 
erally subsidized  school  lunches  dally.  Tbe 
new  budget  would  cut  tbe  subsidy  for  most 
chUdren  by  about  one  cent  per  lunch,  and 
use  some  of  tbe  savings  to  Increase  the  help 
for  the  meals  in  "needy  schools."  Tbe  net 
reduction  would  be  $19  million. 

One  reason  for  these  cuts  is  tbe  recent 
change  In  the  market  for  dairy  products. 
Previously  the  subsidies  merely  bought  milk 
that  the  Government  would  otherwise  have 
bad  to  buy  under  tbe  price  support  program. 
But  market  demand  has  risen  while  dairy 
production  has  dropped  significantly  and  the 
subsidies  are  emerging,  for  the  first  time,  as 
a  real  cost  to  the  Oovernment.  But  the 
mUk  and  the  lunches  served  a  better  pur- 
pose, aU  these  years,  than  merely  keeping 
up  farm  prices.  They  were  good  for  chil- 
dren, and  the  children  continue  to  need 
them.  The  talk  of  "needy"  children  and 
"needy"  schools  merely  veils  a  whole  new 
apparatus  of  means  tests.  There  is  a  category 
of  subsidies,  in  which  the  unit  costs  are  low 
and  tbe  benefits  broad,  which  are  properly 
distributed  without  means  tests.  This  coun- 
try can  afford  to  encoiirage  nourishing  diets 
for  its  schoolchildren,  even  In  a  year  when 
dairy  prices  no  longer  require  that  support. 


NEEDIEST  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ON  SHORT  END 
OP  FEDERAL  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
AID 

Mr.  TALCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  Mr.  Richard  E.  Howard,  editor  of 
the  Hillsboro  Messenger  reported  his 
extraordinary  findings  that  12  of  the  20 
school  districts  in  New  Hampshire  which 
the  State  legislature  has  declared  to  be 
the  neediest  in  the  State  are  receiving 
very  little  or  nothing  at  all  under  the 
allocation  formulas  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Who  is  right?  Are  we  to  conclude 
from  this  that  the  State  legislature 
does  not  know  what  it  is  doing?  Or  is 
the  Federal  formula  wrong?  In  any 
case,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Federal  au- 
thorities have  not  even  consulted  the 
State  educational  authorities  and  have 
relied  instead  solely  on  their  slide  rules 
and  computers,  grinding  out  figures  far 
from  the  scene  where  their  programs  are 
being  applied. 

I  ask  now  that  this  article  be  reprinted 
at  this  pralnt  in  the  Congrbssiokal 
Record  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it.  They  may  wish  to  examine  the 
way  these  funds  are  being  distributed  in 
their  own  States.  I  also  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Howard  on  his  research 
and  for  bringing  this  matter  to  public 
attention. 
Fb>eral  ToKttJTUk  Called  Fascs — ^No  Am  to 

Nkediest  Schools — Opposition  View  Oivrar 
,BT  Editob  in  Swanzkt  Talk 

SWANZXT. — Twelve  of  tbe  twenty  school 
districts  in  New  Hampshire  declared  by  the 
State  legislature  to  be  the  "neediest"  and 
the  most  educationally  deprived,  are  receiv- 
ing either  very  little  or  nothing  at  all  from 
the  Pederal-ald-to-educatlon  program  (title 
I)  designed  specifically  to  help  needy  and 
deprived  schoolchildren. 

This  was  disclosed  by  Publisher  Richard 
E.  Howard  of  the  EUUsboro  Messenger  during 
a  talk  last  Friday  at  the  Monadnock  Regional 
High  School  here. 

Howard  was  guest  speaker  at  a  senior  sem- 
inar program  on  education  and  government. 
He  was  introduced  by  Edward  F.  Bouraasa, 
Jr.,  former  Hillsboro  principal  and  now 
cbalrman  of  tbe  social  studies  department 
at  Monadnock. 

Speaking  on  "Federal  Aid  To  Local  Edu- 
cation— The  Other  Side,"  the  Hillsboro  edi- 
tor outlined  the  basic  philosophy  underly- 
ing opposition  to  Federal  aid  programs.  He 
s\mmiarlzed  the  cxirrent  distribution  to  title 
I  funds  in  New  Hampshire,  and  described 
as  "a  farce"  the  Federal  formula  under  which 
schools  that  need  tbe  most  help,  get  the 
least. 

Howard  told  the  Monadnock  seniors : 

"The  State  legislature,  in  its  last  two  ses- 
sions, appropriated  a  total  of  more  than 
$200,000  in  special  State  aid  funds  for  the 
ao  neediest  school  districts  In  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
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"Currently.  t3i«  Federal  OoTemment  U  In 
the  proc«M  of  dUtrlbutlag  more  Uum  $1.4 
mlllloQ  In  special  Federal  aid  funda,  also  to 
tbe  neediest  or  moat  poverty-etrlcken  acbools 
In  the  State. 

"Forty-Blx  of  New  Hampelilre's  IM  acbool 
dlatrtcta  do  not  qualify  for  any  part  of  these 
Federal  funds  because  the  Federal  OoTem- 
ment  haa  determined  there  are  no  education- 
ally deprived  children  In  any  of  these  dls- 
trlcu.  Another  46  dlatrlcta  are  entitled  to 
receive  only  token  amounts,  ranging  from 
•aoo  to  less  than  $2.bOO. 

"Now  get  this. 

"Twelve  of  the  twenty  school  dUtrlota  de- 
clared by  the  State  legislature  to  be  the  need- 
iest and  the  moet  educationally  deprived,  are 
among  the  91  dlstrlcU  receiving  little  or  no 
funds  under  the  Federal  program  designed 
specifically  to  aid  needy  and  deprived  school- 
children. 

"Four  of  the  State's  neediest  dlatrlcta — 
Benton,  Stark.  Stewartstown.  and  Unity — get 
absolutely  nothing  from  title  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral EQementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1M5.  Eight  other  needy  New  Hamp- 
shire school  dlatrlcta — Loudon,  Chichester, 
Langdon,  Fremont,  Candla,  Ooehen-Lemp- 
ster,  Orantham,  and  Merrimack — are  eligible 
only  for  the  relatively  small  amounta. 

"To  be  sure,  the  criteria  used  to  determine 
the  degree  of  poverty  or  educational  depriva- 
tion U  different.  The  SUte  baaed  Its  aid  on 
low  property  valnas;  the  Federal  aid  la  fig- 
ured on  the  basis  of  low  family  Incomes. 

"However,  wouldn't  it  be  logical  to  assume 
that  U  a  local  school  district  Is  poor.  It's 
poor?  If  It's  needy.  It's  needy?  If  Its  school- 
children are  educationally  deprived,  they're 
educationally  deprived,  regardless  of  what 
kind  of  a  yardstick  la  used  to  measure  the 
degree  of  poverty,  need  or  deprivation? 

"Otherwise,  the  Federal  Oovemmenfs  dis- 
tribution formula — at  least  here  In  New 
Hampshire — would  Indicate  Waahlngton's  be- 
lief that  many  families  with  decent  Income^ 
Uve  In  shacks  while  families  that  live  In  de- 
cent homes  earn  poverty  wages. 

"One  of  two  conclusions  could  be  drawn 
bare— either  the  State  leglalature  didn't  know 
what  It  was  doing  when  It  appropriated  spe- 
cial funds  for  New  Hampshire's  20  neediest 
school  districts,  or,  the  Federal  ald-to-educa- 
tlon  program  Is,  In  fact,  the  farce  that  a  lot 
of  people  claim  It  to  be. 

"Inasmuch  as  one  would  concede  that  our 
local  legislators  know  considerably  more 
about  our  local  achocOs  than  do  the  educa- 
tional planners  In  Washington,  the  latter 
would  seem  more  hkely." 


NO  MORE  AMERICAN  MONEY  TO 
TRAIN  CDBAN  ARMY 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  OmufiY]  may  extend 
hl8  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rktord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Blr.  aXJRNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent announcement  that  the  United 
States  would  spend  $1.2  million  through 
the  United  Nations  to  help  the  Uni- 
versity of  Havana  train  young  Commu- 
nists and  Cuban  Regulars  In  electronics, 
radar,  and  military  communications  has 
shocked  me  beyond  words  to  describe 
and  it  is  apparent  that  we  cannot  leave 
our  big  giveaway  show  entirely  in  the 
care  of  the  State  Department's  master 
of  ceremonies. 


I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
prevent  this  money  from  going  to  Cuba 
and  to  protect  the  American  taxpayer, 
in  the  future,  from  having  his  money 
spent  to  finance  Communist  projects. 

The  taxpayers  have  suffered  in  rela- 
tive silence  at  supporting  the  \JJi.  while 
other  members  sat  back  and  left  the 
bill  paying  to  us.  They  listened  in  res- 
ignation when  the  President  told  them 
that  a  chunk  of  the  butter  in  the  guns- 
and-butter  budget  would  be  used  to  ex- 
pand the  Great  Society  social  welfare 
programs  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  even  the  taxpayer's  patience  and 
generosity  has  its  bounds  and  he  draws 
the  line  at  extending  the  Great  Society 
to  include  financing  the  technical  and 
military  training  of  young  Communist 
Party  members  only  90  miles  from  our 
own  coastline. 

Shocked  disbelief  characterized  the  re- 
action of  many  Americans  when  they  first 
heard  of  the  $1,240,000  that  the  United 
States  would  contribute  to  the  total  of 
$3,100,000  that  the  XJU.  Is  giving  to  the 
technical  branch  of  the  University  of 
Havana.  The  branch  is  headed  by  Rus- 
sian and  Cuban  military  personnel  and 
the  money  will  be  used  for  training  in 
radar,  electronics,  computers,  and  mili- 
tary communications.  All  students  at- 
tending this  branch  must  be  Communist 
Party  members  or  in  the  Cuban  military. 
Ambassador  Roosevelt  has  stated  that 
the  United  States  will  neither  demand 
rejection  of  the  plan  nor  withhold  any 
of  the  U.S.  contribution,  although  this  is 
strictly  voluntary  and  we  are  under  no 
obligation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  so  short  of  memory 
that  we  cannot  remember  the  meeting 
Just  this  year  in  Havana  of  representa- 
tives of  82  Communist  Parties  in  3  con- 
tinents? Their  purpose  was  to  organize 
a  more  unified  effort  to  subvert  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Americas. 

What  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  doing  with  the 
blessing  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  White  House,  is  spending  our  money 
to  train  young  men  to  assist  in  this  con- 
spiracy against  America  and  every  other 
free  nation  of  th2  world.  Perhaps  the 
next  step  will  be  to  locui  the  Communists 
our  top  scientists  and  technologists  to 
show  them  the  latest  methods. 

I  protest  this  iu:tion  in  the  name  of 
the  American  taxpayer  who  must  sign 
the  check  and  in  the  name  of  our  na- 
tional security.  The  administration 
should  explain  this  action  to  the  Amer- 
ican boys  who  are  fighting  and  dying  in 
Vietnam  to  protect  the  world  from  this 
very  communism  which  our  tax  dollars 
will  be  used  to  train  in  Cuba. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  only  course  is 
to  leave  our  foreign  policy  people  less 
leeway  and  write  mto  the  language 
of  our  aid  program  that  no  U.S. 
money  shall  be  given  for  projects  aid- 
ing any  Communist-dominated  country. 
We  have  left  the  diplomats  too  free  too 
long. 

Action  such  as  I  propose  today  would 
slam  the  door  firmly  on  the  open  hands 
of  those  who  reach  for  our  money  while 
they  are  making  plans  to  stab  us  in  the 
buk. 


SUSAN    B.     ANTHONY    OP    ADAlffl 
MASS. 

Mr.  TAIiCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aik 
unanimous  consait  that  the  gentlemaa 
from  Massachusetts  i.Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  the  146th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  great  and 
tireless  crusader  for  women's  suffrage  In 
this  country.  Appropriate  commemora- 
tive ceremonies  were  held  under  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Natlonsl 
Woman's  Party  in  the  crypt  of  the  Capl- 
tol  near  the  famous  statue  of  Mitg 
Anthony  and  her  colleagues. 

We  in  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts"  have  always  taken 
special  pride  in  our  ancestral  constituent 
who  was  bom  in  the  Berkshire  town  ot 
Adams,  in  1820.  I  have,  in  fact,  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Congress  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate 
the  Anthony  birthplace  as  a  national 
historic  site. 

Susan  BrowneU  Anthony  was,  of 
course,  not  only  a  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts and  later  of  New  York.  She  was 
a  citizen  of  the  world  in  the  tradition  oi 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  each  had  a  similar  dream  and 
a  similar  struggle  on  behalf  of  all  man- 
kind, not  merely  their  country  or  their 
neighborhood. 

The  Susan  B.  Anthony  st.ry  is  a 
familiar  one  to  most  Americans.  Her 
name  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with 
courage,  vision,  freedom,  and  democracy. 
It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  we  take 
note  of  the  anniversary  of  this  great 
woman's  blrthdate  each  year. 

It  is  also  to  the  great  credit  of  the 
DAR  and  the  National  Woman's  Party 
that  the  annual  commemoration  is  so 
well  organized  and  so  fittingly  con- 
ducted; and  that  the  memory  of  this 
woman  Is  so  graciously  perpetrated. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  magazine 
contains  an  article  dealing  with  the  life 
of  Miss  Anthony.  It  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Ada  Crebs  Trigger  of  the  DuBois  chapter 
in  Pennsylvania,  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  commemorative  ceremony 
yesterday  in  the  crypt.  The  article  cap- 
tures much  of  the  spirit  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony's  life  and  crusade;  a  life  which 
contains  many  valuable  lessons  for  all  of 
us.  men  and  women,  who  would  seek  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  free  people  and 
uphold  the  lamp  of  democracy.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article    appear    at    this    point    in   the 

RCCORO. 

The  article  follows : 

StTSAN     B.     ANTHONT 

(By  Ada  Crete  Trigger,  DuBols  chapter, 
Pennsylvania) 
February  IS  is  the  birthday  anniversary  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  Efforts  have  been  made 
for  yeara  by  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial 
Committee  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  to 
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Increase  the  celebration  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony's  birthday,  and  to  have  greater  rec- 
ognition given  to  her  plaee  In  American 
liUtory  by  public  schools  and  libraries  and 
other  public  places.  This  U  part  of  a  gen- 
eral effort  for  recognition  at  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  women  to  the  building  up  of 
our  Nation — contrlbutlonfl  Uiat  have  had 
but  little  notice  and  little  ajppreclatlon. 

Ida  Busted  Harper  writes  in  her  "Life  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony": 

"Every  girl  who  now  enjoys  a  college  edu- 
cation, every  wonuin  who  has  a  chance  of 
asming  an  honest  living  in  whatever  sphere 
the  chooses,  every  wife  who  Is  protected  by 
toy  law  In  the  possession  of  her  person  and 
property,  every  mother  who  is  blessed  with 
the  custody  and  control  of  her  own  children, 
owes  these  sacred  privileges  to  Susan  B.  An- 
thony. We  do  not  underestimate  the  splen- 
did services  of  other  pioneer*  or  their  suc- 
cessors, but  It  Is  Susan  B.  Anthony's  name 
that  stands,  and  always  wl)l  stand,  as  the 
everlasting  symbol  of  woman's  emancipa- 
tion." 

Susan  Brownell  Anthony  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1820,  In  Adams,  Mass.,  where  her 
lather,  Daniel  Anthony,  owned  a  cotton  mill. 
Later,  the  family  moved  to  Rochester,  N.T.. 
and  their  home  there  has  now  been  ac- 
quired and  restored  by  ai  committee  of 
women  as  a  museum,  contaltilng  the  records 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  great  ^rk  for  women. 
It  Is  now  known  as  "Susatt  B.  Anthony's 
House." 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  glveh  an  unusually 
good  education,  compared  to  that  given  moat 
girls  In  those  days.  When  she  was  17,  her 
father  lost  his  property  In  the  panic  of  1837, 
and.  because  teaching  was  then  almost  the 
only  paid  occupation  open  t0  women,  Susan 
became  a  teacher  to  help  with  the  family 
Income.  Her  first  personal  experience  of  the 
degraded  position  of  women  came  when  she 
found  that  she  had  to  accept  $2.50  per  week 
for  work  for  which  a  man  teacher  was  paid 
$10. 

She  also  discovered  that  the  little  money 
the  earned  would  not  be  her  own  If  her 
father  chose  to  keep  It — which,  happily,  Mr. 
Anthony  did  not  do.  She  locked  about  her 
and  found  that  until  a  girl  viarried,  she  was 
under  the  legal  control  of  }}er  father,  and 
Irom  the  day  she  married,  iintll  she  died  or 
was  widowed,  she  was  under  the  legal  con- 
trol of  her  husband.  A  married  woman 
could  own  no  property;  she  bad  no  control 
•)ver  her  children,  since  thiey  belonged  .by 
law  to  the  father,  she  could  not  testify  In  a 
court  of  law,  could  not  sue  or  be  sued.  No 
woman,  married  or  unmarried,  had  any  way 
of  protesting  against  such  Injustices,  for 
women  were  barred  by  custom  from  public 
platforms,  and  women  who  wrote  on  the 
subject  were  practically  ostracized. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  broke  this  first  taboo  by 
daring  to  speak  at  a  convention  of  the  New 
Tork  State  Teachers  AssoclatilDn.  No  woman 
had  ever  before  asked  to  be  heard,  but  the 
men,  by  a  majority  of  one,  voted  that  she 
"night  speak.  After  that,  she  made  many 
•peeches — advocating  modem  ideas  of  edu- 
cauon,  women's  rights  and  the  abolition  of 
•lavery. 

Aa  the  years  passed,  women  by  the  thou- 
•ands  became  supporters  of  woman's  claim 
to  vote.  Girls  went  to  college,  studied  medi- 
cine, law  and  science.  Practically  all  trades 
»nd  professions,  were  Invadied — but  not  at 
equal  pay.  The  invention  or  the  typewriter 
*nd  the  telephone  increased  the  importance 
of  women  in  the  world  of  business. 

**'*»  Anthony  worked  for  50  years  for  equal 
"gnts  for  women,  especially  for  the  voting 
I*l»Uege.  She  appeared  before  every  session 
°L~*'"g''e8s  for  many  years.    Her  slogan  was : 

Principle,  not  policy;  Justice,  not  favor; 
men.  their  rlghu  and  nothing  more;  women, 
"wr  rights  and  nothing  le 


During  IkOss  Anthony's  later  yeara  votsa 
for  women  was  no  longer  laughed  at.  But 
few  people  beUeved  It  would  ever  be  attained. 
Miss  Anthony  knew  that  It  would  be.  She 
saw  how  the  world  had  changed  since  her 
girlhood,  and  she  knew  that  the  mind  of  the 
Nation  would  one  day  be  changed  on  this 
question.  She,  who  In  her  youth  had  been 
Insulted,  abused,  pelted  with  rotten  eggs,  and 
decayed  vegetables  for  daring  to  advocate 
votes  for  women,  in  her  ripening  years  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  respected  women 
In  the  United  States. 

In  Washington,  she  was  an  honored  guest 
at  the  White  Bouse,  though  no  President 
would  then  ask  Congress  to  pass  the  sxiffrage 
amendment.  She  was  a  life  member  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  (No. 
26166),  and  for  several  years  was  Invited  to 
sit  on  the  platform  at  the  National  DAR  Con- 
gress as  a  guest  of  honor  and  to  address  the 
assembly. 

When  she  traveled  abroad,  she  was  shown 
great  respect.  Queen  Victoria  received  her 
at  BiicJOngham  Palace.  In  Berllr ,  the  Kaiser 
and  ns  family  honored  her.  To  women  all 
over  me  world  her  name  became  a  sjrmbol  of 
hope  and  encouragement. 

She  never  grew  weary,  never  lost  faith, 
near  stopped  working.  At  70.  75,  and  80 
years,  and  beyond,  she  continued  to  travel 
over  the  United  States,  lecturing  and  orga- 
nizing. At  83  years  of  age,  she  was  in  Berlin, 
helping  to  organize  the  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Alliance.  At  86,  she  attended  a 
convention  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  in  Baltimore. 

A  banquet  In  her  honor  was  given  In  Wash- 
ington when  she  vcas  86  years  <rfd.  The  In- 
vitations were  accepted  by  leading  statesmen, 
writers,  and  other  public  persons.  She 
planned,  for  this  occasion,  to  put  aside  her 
little  red  shawl  which  had  so  often  covered 
her  shoulders  as  she  trudged  up  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol  seeking  equal  rights  for  women. 
She  wore,  Instead,  a  new  white  silk  shawl. 
Below  her  sat  the  gentlemen  of  the  press. 
They  took  one  glance  eind  sent  a  note  to  her. 
saying,  "No  red  shawl,  no  publicity."  She 
sent  for  the  shawl,  which  had  become  a  sym- 
bol of  heroism.  The  little  red  shawl  Is  now 
a  treasured  possession  in  the  collection  of  the 
National  Museum  In  Washington. 

The  day  of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  funeral  in 
1906,  In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  a  blizzard  swept  the 
city.  Shrieking  wind  and  snow  heaped  the 
streets  with  drifts.  Yet  thousands  cxf  people 
stood  in  the  bitter  cold  outside  the  church 
where  she  lay  In  fiag -draped  ooSln.  Beside 
it.  all  day,  stood  a  g^uard  of  honor  of  girls 
from  Rochester  University.  The  fiag^  of  the 
city  were  at  half-mast  as  she  was  carried 
through  the  driving  storm  to  her  resting 
place  beside  her  father  and  mother  in  Mount 
Hope  Cemetery.  In  newspaper  offices 
throiighout  the  ootmtry.  obituaries  were 
rushed  into  type.  A  great  woman  had 
passed.  Hundreds  of  columns  in  her  praise 
were  written. 

Fourteen  years  after  Miss  Anthony's  death, 
the  women's  suffrage  Eimendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, for  which  she  had  worked  so  long, 
was  finally  adopted  and  became  the  law  of 
the  land  August  26,  1920.  It  was  popularly 
known  as  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment 
In  Miss  Anthony's  honor. 

The  adoption  of  the  s'lffrage  amendment 
came  272  years  after  the  presentation  of  the 
first  suffrage  petition  on  this  continent.  This 
first  petition  was  presented  in  1648  by  Mar- 
garet Brent  to  the  Maryland  House  of  Dele- 
gates at  the  statehouse  at  St.  Marys.  Md.. 
then  the  capital  of  the  colony.  The  peti- 
tion was  rejected. 

Miss  Anthony  had  worked  In  her  earlier 
years  for  school  suffrage  for  women,  munici- 
pal suffrage  for  women,  and  especially  for 
State  suffrage  for  women.  No  one  thought 
then  of  attempting  to  amend  the  Constitu- 


tion to  give  nationwide  sulTrage  to  women. 
But  after  the  Civil  War,  when  the  ISth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
in  1870.  giving  the  vote  to  the  Negro 
throughout  the  country,  Miss  Anthony  and 
her  coworkers  urged  that  this  amendment 
should  give  nationwide  voting  rights  to 
women,  as  well  as  to  the  Negro.  However, 
the  women  were  pushed  aside  and  told  to 
wait — that  this  was  "the  Negro's  hour." 

After  the  failure  to  have  women  Included 
In  the  15th  amendment.  Miss  Anthony  and 
her  fellow  crusaders  then  sought  to  establish 
the  right  of  women  to  vote  under  the  14th 
amendment,  adopted  In  1868,  which  read  In 
part: 

"No  State  ahall  •  •  •  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws." 

Claiming  for  themselves  the  right  to  vote 
under  the  14th  amendment.  Miss  Anthony 
and  a  number  of  other  women  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  casting  their  ballots  at  one  electl(Hi 
voting  place.  They  were  promptly  arrested, 
tried,  and  convicted  of  Illegal  voting,  al- 
though not  Imprlaoned. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  women  to  vote 
under  the  14th  amendment  was  then  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
In  a  famous  case,  Uinor  v.  Happersett.  The 
Court  held  that  the  14th  amendment  did 
not  give  women  the  right  to  vote.  The 
leaders  of  the  suffrage  movement,  especially 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony, 
then  proceeded  to  have  introduced  in  Con- 
gress an  amendment  of  their  own,  an  amend- 
ment expressly  giving  the  vote  to  women. 
This  amendment  was  first  Introduced  in 
Congress  in  1878.  It  was  the  amendment 
that  was  finally  adopted  In  1920,  and  Is  the 
amendment  under  which  American  w<xnen 
are  voting  today. 

On  the  114th  anniversary  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony's  birthday.  In  1884,  In  an  address 
before  the  U.S.  Senate.  Senator  Arthur  Cap- 
per, of  Kansas,  said : 

"Tills  month  of  February  has  furnished 
this  Nation  with  tta«fol  the  greatest  war- 
riors for  liberty  In  i4r^hlatory,  George  Wash- 
ington, Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Susan  B. 
Anthony;  and  may  I  express  the  hope  that 
somewhere  In  this  National  Capital  a  fitting 
memorial.  In  keeping  with  the  memorials 
erected  for  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  may  be  erected  to  that  other  great 
American — Susan  B.  Anthony." 

Today,  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  down 
In  the  crypt,  standing  alone,  far  beneath 
the  dome.  Is  a  glorious  monument  to  Lucretla 
Mott,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  the  three  great  pioneers  of  the 
movement  for  equality  of  rights  for  women. 
It  was  made  by  Adelaide  Johnson,  sculptress. 
The  monument  was  presented  to  Congress 
by  the  National  Women's  Party  on  Susan  B. 
Anthony's  birthday  anniversary  In  1921  after 
the  suffrage  victory.  The  monument  was 
formally  received  on  behalf  of  Congress  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatlvas. 
Throughout  the  world  this  is  the  only  monu- 
ment of  women,  to  women,  sculptured  by  a 
woman,  presented  by  women,  standing  In 
any  national  capltol. 

The  Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Women's  Party  has 
labored  to  have  Susan  B.  Anthony's  fame 
perpetiiated.  The  committee  was  also  In- 
striunental  in  having  a  Susan  B.  Anthony 
postage  stamp  Issued,  marking  the  leth  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Over  200 
million  stamps  were  printed.  It  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  special 
stamps.  Later,  In  1955,  another  Susan  B. 
Anthony  stamp  was  issued,  a  60-cent  regular 
series  and  is  still  available.  The  Women's 
Party  also  worked  to  have  a  giant  sequoia 
redwood  tree  in  California  named  in  her 
honor.    The  Women's  Party,  along  with  the 
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DAB,  gave  particularly  active  support  to  the 
eOort  to  have  a  statue  of  Ulaa  Anthony  placed 
In  the  New  York  University  Hall  oX  Fame 
In  1950.  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  1  of  6  from 
a  listing  of  188  to  receive  this  recognition 
from  New  Tork  University  at  that  time.  The 
other  five  Americana  elected  to  the  ball  of 
fame  at  the  same  time  were:  Dr.  WlUlam  C. 
Oorgas,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  who 
rid  Havana  and  Panama  of  yellow  fever: 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Presidents  of  the  United  States;  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  Inventor  of  the  telephone; 
Joelah  William  Glbbs,  dlacoverer  and  In- 
terpreter of  laws  of  chemical  equilibrium. 
These  honors  that  have  been  given  Miss 
Anthony  since  her  death  are  an  Indication 
that  she  la  gradually  winning  recognition 
as  an  emancipator  of  woihen,  and  will  have 
a  place  In  history  with  thoae  othe/  great 
American  emancipators,  George  Washing- 
ton and  Abraham  Lincoln. 


THE  NEW  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  TAIiCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  that  many  leading  economists  are 
beginning  to  speak  out  about  what  has 
been  loosely  -dubbed  the  "New  Eco- 
nomics." 

Henry  Walllch.  who  writes  sm  excel- 
lent column  for  Newsweek  magazine, 
starts  a  recent  essay  as  follows : 

There  la  much  that  Is  good  about  the  new 
economics,  and  much  that  la  new,  and  what 
Is  good  la  by  no  means  new,  and  what  Is  new 
Is  by  no  means  all  good. 

It  Is  important  for  those  of  us  in 
politics  to  follow  the  dialog  more 
closely,  otherwise  we  can  make  some 
major  errors  of  Judgment,  If  we  have  not 
done  so  already.  In  establishing  fiscal 
policy.  I  understand  that  President 
Johnson  has  now  put  aside  what  he 
probably  identifies  as  his  "puritan  con- 
science" which  insisted  upon  balanced 
budgets  over  the  business  cycle  and  is 
now  trying  to  convert  others  to  the  new 
and  more  convenient  religion  which  over- 
simplified, says  "Don't  worry  about  Fed- 
eral deficits,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  in  the 
long  run." 

There  are  two  points  I  wish  to  make. 
First,  l^at  condoning  continued  deficit 
financing  on  the  basis  that  as  far  as  the 
society  is  concerned  we  owe  the  Federal 
debt  to  ourselves.  Ignores  the  major 
structural  aspects  of  the  society.  To 
those  who  wish  to  change  the  basic  struc- 
tural aspects  or  who  care  little  whether 
these  structural  aspects  are  changed,  this 
Ignorance  is  understandable.  But  to 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  success 
of  our  economic  system  is  derived  to  a 
large  degree  from  these  basic  structures, 
B  dismantling  of  them,  particularly 
through  ignorance,  is  the  height  of  folly. 

Second.  That  tax  rate  cuts  must  relate 
to  the  rates  that  prevailed  and  cannot  be 
considered  in  a  vacuum.  If  the  tax  rates 
have  been  relatively  low,  a  tax  rate  cut 
can  mean  merely  a  loss  of  revenue.  How- 


ever, If  the  tax  rates  have  been  relatively 
high,  beyond  or  approaching  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns  as  it  were,  then 
tax  rates  cuts  can  mean  a  gain  in  tax 
revenue  through  an  increase  in  the  tax 
base  impeded  in  its  normal  expansion,  as 
it  was,  by  the  high  rates. 

There  is  little  question  that  we  start 
tax  rate  cuts  with  very  high  tax  rates,  not 
low  tax  rates.  The  use  of  fiscal  policy  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  tichieve  eco- 
nomic results  must  be  considered  in  this 
context.  The  new  economists  ignore  this 
basic  point  of  departure  in  their  discus- 
sions of  how  tax  rate  cuts  can  "stimulate" 
the  economy.  All  that  has  happened  in 
the  recent  tax  rate  cuts  of  1948, 1954,  and 

1964,  is  that  tax  rates  which  have  been 
high  and  so  impeding  economic  growth 
have  been  cut  so  that  taxes  are  less  of  an 
impediment  to  Increasing  the  tax  base. 

The  tax  cut  of  1964  wa^  In  context  of 
Federal  governmental  expenditure  re- 
straint, as  were  the  rate  cuts  of  1948  and 
1954,  not  in  context  of  the  ease  which 
the  new  economists  Intent  upon  increas- 
ing total  purchasing  power  within  the 
society  were  arguing  for.  The  Republi- 
can motion  to  amend  the  tax  bill  stated 
that  expenditures  be  held  to  $97  billion 
for  fiscal  1964  and  $98  billion  for  fiscal 

1965.  The  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
Congress  defeated  the  Republican  mo- 
tion at  the  insistence  of  President  John- 
son only  to  have  the  President  go  the 
Republicans  one  better  on  expenditure 
restraint.  Fiscal  1964  Federal  expendi- 
tures were  $97.7  billion:  $0.7  billion  in  ex- 
cess, but  fiscal  1965  expenditures  were 
$96.5,  $1.5  below  the  mark,  giving  a  total 
for  the  2  years  of  $0.8  billion  below  the 
mark.  Fiscal  1966  started  out  on  a 
happy  note  of  expenditure  restraint,  at 
the  annual  average  of  $97.3  for  the  first 
2  months,  July  and  August  1966. 

The  real  President  Johnson  stood  up 
In  September  1965  when  the  expenditure 
rate  Jumped  to  what  would  be  $114  bil- 
lion a  year.  This  Increase  was  not  Just 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  in  included  the 
"war"  in  poverty  land.  It  Is  only  now 
that  the  real  claim  of  the  new  econo- 
mists to  newness  is  being  tested — 
namely,  deficit  financing  In  a  period  of 
high  economic  tuitivlty  through  massive 
Federal  expenditure  Increases. 

Here  follows  the  essay  of  Mr.  Walllch 
to  which  I  referred. 
HcNaT  C.  Wallich  on  thx  Nxw  Econoiiics 

There  is  much  that  la  good  about  the  new 
economics,  and  much  that  is  new,  but  what 
is  good  is  by  no  means  new.  and  what  is  new 
Is  by  no  means  all  good.  Aa  preached  and 
practiced  In  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  the  new  economics  uaes  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  stabilize  the  economy.  Its 
most  spectacular  manifestation  has  been  the 
tax  cut  of  1964.  Confidence  that  we  can 
surely  avoid  major  recessions  and.  not  quite 
so  surely,  keep  minor  ones  very  minor  la  a 
real  national  asset. 

So  far,  so  good,  but  hardly  so  new.  The 
basic  doctrine  of  the  new  economics,  the  use 
of  deficit  spending  in  depressions,  was  enun- 
ciated by  Maynard  Keynes  in  1936  and  even 
earlier.  It  was  then  called  fiscal  policy  and 
almost  Immediately  gained  wide  acceptance 
among  economists  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  late  1930's,  it  was  deliberately  practiced 
by  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Its  un- 
spectacular results  must  be  attributed  largely 
to  the  New  Deal's  hostile  attitude  toward 


business,  which  undid  the  expansive  effects 
of  fiscal  policy. 

After  the  war,  the  Nation  adopted  the 
Employment  Act,  through  which  the  Federal 
Government  accepted  responsibility  lor 
steblllzing  the  economy  at  high  levels.  The 
principal  instrument  for  stabUlzation  obvi- 
ously was  fiscal  policy. 

EAKLm    TAX    CX7TS 

Fiscal  policy  was  used  repeatedly  there- 
after. In  1948  taxes  were  cut,  while  the 
economy  was  expanding,  an  operation  re- 
sembling in  some  respects,  as  Prof.  Alvln 
Hansen  of  Harvard  has  pointed  out,  the  tax 
cut  of  1964.  Taxes  were  raised  to  stem  infla- 
tion during  the  Korean  war,  then  cut  in  the 
recession  of  1964.  In  the  recession  of  igsg 
they  might  have  been  cut  once  more,  but  in- 
stead, a  similar  expansionary  effect  was 
achieved  by  stepping  up  Federal  expenditures 
some  911  billion  to  produce  a  record  peace- 
time deficit. 

The  originality  of  the  new  economics  thus 
in  good  part  is  of  the  kind  that  derives  from 
a  short  memory.  That  it  should  have  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  great  novelty  Is  all 
the  more  amazing  because  virtually  every 
textbook  of  economics  contains  a  chapter  on 
fiscal  policy  and  how  it  should  be  used.  Pro- 
fessors of  economics  must  wonder  whether 
they  are  the  sort  of  lecturers  of  whom  It  Is 
said  that  they  talk  in  other  people's  sleep. 

What  is  new  about  the  new  economics  Is 
principally  the  wide  public  acceptance  it  has 
achieved.  Obsessive  concern  with  deficits 
and  a  rising  public  debt,  based  on  misplaced 
analogies  with  personal  and  business  fi- 
nances, seems  to  be  on  the  wane.  This  Is  a 
great  step  forward.  Only  with  full  public 
support  will  we  get  smooth  and  flexible  han- 
dling of  an  Instrument  that  the  Government 
until  now  has  employed  rather  creaklngly. 

FALSE    n>ENTIFICATION 

This  new  public  acceptance  has  been  pur- 
chased, however,  by  identifying  deficit  fi- 
nancing largely  with  tax  cuts  rather  than 
with  expenditure  increases.  Expectations  of 
future  "fiscal  dividends"  have  been  raised. 
A  tax  cut  was  the  right  approach  in  1964. 
but  need  not  always  be.  Occasions  may 
arise  when  an  expansion  of  public  programs 
should  have  priority  over  tax  cuts,  even 
though  in  a  free  economy  It  is  generally  de- 
sirable to  limit  the  size  of  the  public  sector. 
Identification  with  tax  cuts  is  one  of  the  In- 
novations of  the  new  economics  that  is  not 
necessarily  good.  It  may  become  a  real 
threat  very  soon  If  it  should  keep  the  ad- 
ministration from  proposing  higher  taxes  If 
and  when  the  Vietnam  situation  demands  It. 

New  but  far  from  good  is  also  the  uncon- 
cern with  Inflation  that  the  new  economisti 
have  evinced.  Inflation  Is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  result  of  deficit  spending.  It  is  the 
result  of  piishlng  a  good  thing  too  far,  or  of 
doing  It  at  the  wrong  time.  The  economic 
courage  to  run  deficits  In  times  of  unemploy- 
ment must  be  matched  by  the  political  cour- 
age to  cut  back,  balance  the  budget,  and  If 
necessary  run  surpluses  when  employment 
becomes  overfull.  If  this  year  we  should 
suffer  inflation,  we  may  expect  fiscal  prohi- 
bitionists who  want  to  outlaw  all  deficits  to 
blame  the  new  economics,  and  the  new  econ- 
omists to  blame  Vietnam.  Both  will  be 
wrong.  The  new  economics  Is  old  enough  for 
economists  to  know  how  it  should  be  han- 
dled. If  it  backfires,  the  blame  Is  not  on  the 
Instrument,  but  on  the  handlers. 
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NEW    YORK    SOIL    CONSERVATION 

DISTRICTS  FOCUS  ON  RURAL  AND 

URBAN  NEEDS 

Mr.  TALCOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Coknilb]  may  ex- 
tKid  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  soil  and  water  coiisei-vation  dis- 
tricts in  New  York  State  celebrated  25 
years  of  service  to  landowoers  during  the 
past  year,  and  at  the  sam^  time  five  new 
conservation  districts  ware  created  in 
counties  not  known  for  their  agricul- 
ture. We  now  have  52  conkervation  dis- 
tricts in  New  York,  encoi^passing  more 
than  28  million  acres.        i 

Farmland  in  New  York  is  disappear- 
ing rapidly  in  the  wake  of  rapid  urban 
expansion.  Nonetheless,  agriculture  is 
still  a  big  industry  in  the  State.  Its 
products  were  valued  at  $000  million  last 
year.  In  my  own  congressional  district 
there  was  great  production  of  milk,  live- 
stock products,  and  speci<Jty  fruits  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  traiditional  crops. 

Today,  of  course,  more  and  more  rural 
land  Is  expected  to  provide  more  home- 
sites  for  people  working  in  the  larger 
centers  of  business  and  Industry,  loca- 
tions for  factories  and  oflBioes,  larger  air- 
ports, improved  roads,  and  other  fa- 
cilities. The  new  soil  and  water  con- 
senation  districts  in  New  York  are  being 
designed  for  just  such  purposes — to  as- 
sist urban  homeowners  and  residents  as 
well  as  suburbanites  and  |ural  landown- 
ers, to  make  better  use  0(f  natural  re- 
sources, to  accommodate  increasing  de- 
mands on  soil  and  water.  AH  members  of 
the  New  York  Associaticin  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  have  also 
modernized  their  existing  I  soil  and  water 
programs  for  these  purpjoses.  the  fifth 
State  in  the  Nation  to  do  sO. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  advises 
me  that  the  Soil  Consei-vation  Service 
literally  is  being  swamped  by  requests 
from  conservation  districts  in  New 
York  for  soils  information  usable  by 
tovm  and  city  planning  boards.  The 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  in 
the  congressional  district;  which  I  rep- 
resent have  over  3,000  cooperators — 
landowners  who  have  requested  help  In 
preparing  conservation  plans  and  in  In- 
stalling conservation  praotiices.  To  date 
almost  2,500  cooperators  In  my  district 
have  completed  preparation  of  their  con- 
servation plans,  and  SCS  assisted  over 
1,500  of  them  in  the  past  fiscal  year, 
providing  almost  6,000  services.  Over 
100  consultative  services  were  furnished 
to  additional  people  and  organizations. 
In  addition  County  Bo^ds  of  Super- 
visors of  Monroe  County  and  Wyoming 
County  in  my  district  haVe  appropriated 
$41,250  to  coruservatlon  districts  to  re- 
imburse SCS  for  employing  additional 
soil  scientists  to  accelerate  the  soil  sur- 
vey already  in  progress. 

In  the  lace  of  currently  widespread 
concern  about  water  shortage  as  well 
as  land  use.  the  conservaMon  leadership 
provided  by  New  York's  |3oll  and  water 
conservation  districts,  on  tihe  land  where 
water  falls,  contributes  eacouraglng  evi- 


dence that  with  adequate  planning  and 
Federal-State-local  cooperation,  we  can 
meet  the  constantly  growing  demands 
on  our  basic  resources. 


THE  WET  WAR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Edwards],  Is 
recognized  lor  1  hour. 

Mr.  EDWARI>S  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  miy  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  terms  "cold  war"  and 
"space  race"  are  common  household 
words  today.  However,  too  few  of  our 
citizens,  I  fear,  are  aware  of  an  equally 
decisive  competition  being  waged  in  in- 
ner space — the  "wet  war." 

By  this  I  mean  the  erosion  of  Amer- 
ican seapower  in  the  face  of  a  very  real 
challenge  presented  to  us  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Seapower  is  a  total  concept.  It  is  the 
vehicle  by  which  both  national  power  in 
war  and  national  sovereignty  in  peace 
are  projected  into  the  world  ocean:  a 
world  ocean  which  comprises  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Seapower  requires  not  only  naval 
power  in  the  military  sense:  It  also  re- 
quires a  strong  merchant  marine,  a  via- 
ble fishing  Industry,  a  national  capability 
in  oceanography  and  marine  sciences, 
and  a  shipbuilding  capacity  to  furnish 
the  Instruments  of  these  various  efforts. 

It  Is  one  of  the  primary  functions  of 
naval  power  to  protect  these  related  ele- 
ments of  seapower.  In  the  words  of 
Adm.  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  famed  naval 
strategist  and  historian,  and  I  quote: 

Seapower  not  only  includes  the  arms  by 
which  the  sea  or  any  part  of  It  Is  ruled,  but 
also  the  peaceful  commerce  and  shipping 
from  which  alone  a  military  fleet  naturally 
and  healthfully  springs,  and  on  which  It 
securely  rests. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  substantial  inter- 
dependence between  the  maritime  indus- 
try and  the  Navy. 

The  role  of  the  maritime  Industry,  and 
particularly  of  the  merchant  marine,  in 
a  national  economy  Is  not  of  recent  dis- 
covery. The  pages  of  history  are  filled 
with  evidence  of  this  role.  Every  nation 
achieving  commercial  supremacy  and  na- 
tional security  in  a  major  way  has  done 
so  by  developing  a  dependable  merchant 
marine,  and  by  protecting  its  trade 
routes.  Witness,  for  example,  the  ascend- 
ency of  Great  Britain  to  world  influ- 
ence. It  was  directly  related  to  control 
of  the  seas.  It  was  built  on  the  corner- 
stone of  seapower. 

Today  we  have  the  added  element  of 
alrpower.  But  the  role  of  merchant 
shipping  retains  its  vital  position  as  a 
significant  factor  In  international  rela- 
tionships. In  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962 
the  critical  showdown  came  not  in  the 


air,  not  on  the  ground,  but  at  sea.  And 
President  Kennedy  clearly  acknowledged 
the  significance  of  this  when  he  said, 
and  I  quote: 

Events  of  October  1962,  Indicated  that 
control  of  the  seas  can  mean  security  and 
peace.  The  United  States  must  control  the 
seas  If  It  Is  to  protect  our  security. 

Today  In  southeast  Asia  the  sound  of 
anchor  chain  in  the  hawseplpe  is  drown- 
ing out  the  roar  of  aircraft  engines,  at 
least  so  far  as  logistics  is  concerned.  Two 
out  of  every  three  soldiers  fighting  in 
Vietnam  have  been  moved  there  by  ship. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  supplies  to 
support  American  troops  in  Vietnam  have 
been  transported  by  ship.  This,  to  me, 
is  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
would  disparage  the  vital  role  to  be 
played  by  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

In  1936  the  Congress  passed  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  and  through  sJl  these 
30  years  since  then,  that  legislation  has 
provided  the  foundation  for  the  Oovem- 
menfs  action  in  seagoing  trade  activ- 
ities. 

That  act  Included  a  declaration  of 
policy  which  clearly  stated  that  the  mer- 
chant marine  must  be  a  partner  in  our 
national  defense  structure ;  that  we  must 
have  the  best  and  safest  ships ;  they  must 
be  built  m  this  country,  and  be  operated 
by  Americans:  so  that  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet  can  carry  out  normal  U.S.  shipping 
needs,  and  also,  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency,  serve  as  a  naval  and  military 
auxiliary. 

But  what  has  happened? 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
instead  of  having  a  merchant  marine  to- 
day that  is  reasonably  healthy,  we  have 
one  that  is  extremely  sick. 

True,  the  liner  segment  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance is  reasonably  healthy.  It  has  made 
progress  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  But  the  other  sectors  comprised 
largely  of  tankers  and  bulk  carriers  are 
withering  away. 

The  cold  fact  is  that  we  are  allowing 
our  once-proud  merchant  marine  to  sink 
in  a  sea  of  confusion,  neglect,  lack  of 
leadership,  and  bureaucratic  twaddle. 
What  Is  worse,  we  don't  even  have  a 
Government  policy  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. Our  merchant  marine  Is  drifting 
aimlessly  without  a  compass  and  with- 
out a  rudder. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  some- 
thing like  $340  to  $400  million  a  year 
supposedly  to  make  sure  that  our  U.S.- 
built  and  U.S.-flag  merchant  marine 
serves  the  1936  policy  as  an  imporismt 
cog  in  our  national  econcHXiy  and  mili- 
tary structure. 

Yet,  when  It  became  vitally  Important 
to  get  military  cargoes  to  Vietnam  over 
the  past  several  months  the  Government 
ran  into  dlfflcultles.  Last  summer  the 
Department  of  Defense  found  that  at  the 
moment  of  great  need  for  shipping  ca- 
pacity, our  ships  were  tied  up  In  port  by 
a  maritime  labor  strike. 

Fortunately,  and  to  be  commended, 
labor  released  the  needed  vessels  from 
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the  strike.  But  this  experience  under- 
scores the  need  to  improve  labor-man- 
agement grievance  procedures  in  the 
maritime  Industry. 

PUOBLKHM  OOUrOUmiMD 

And  other  problems  have  devel(v>ed. 
Shipping  requirements  for  Vietnam  have 
increased  steadily  since  last  summer.  To 
meet  the  demand  we  have  been  required 
to  augment  modem  merchant  vessels 
with  older  ships  broken  out  from  our 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  performance 
of  some  of  these  older  vessels  has  given 
rise  to  serious  questions  concerning  the 
responsive  capability  of  our  Reserve 
Fleet.  It  is  this  fleet  that  is  maintained 
specifically  to  meet  contingencies  such 
as  Vietnam.  Yet  there  have  been  reports 
of  some  of  these  vessels  experiencing 
breakdowns  at  sea  due  to  equipment  fail- 
ures. 

In  addition  to  these  two  diiOculties  in 
meeting  the  need  of  a  genuine  national 
emergency,  there  was  another.  We  have 
been  required  to  charter  foreign-flag 
ships  In  order  to  transport  vital  cargoes 
to  Vietnam.  In  several  instances  these 
foreign -flag  ships  have  refused  to  do  the 
Job:  the  crews  would  not  agree  to  man 
ships  carrying  American  cargoes  to  Viet- 
nam. 

But  this  was  of  little  concern  to  opera- 
tors of  these  foreign-flag  ships.  They 
were  able  to  get  "two  bites  at  the  apple." 
American  flag,  subsidized  operators  al- 
ready furnishing  vessels  to  the  Vietnam 
effort  commenced  to  charter  these  for- 
eign-flag ships,  and  used  them  to  meet 
the  normal  commercial  shipping  require- 
ments on  the  subsidized  trade  routes 
which  the  American  ships  had  served  be- 
fore moving  to  the  Vietnam  effort. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  disadvantages 
in  having  to  rely  on  foreign-flag  ships 
m  a  time  of  International  crisis,  and  aside 
from  the  sheer  incongruity  of  seeing  a 
supposed  leading  sea  power  having  to 
ask  to  use  foreign  ships,  this  practice  also 
contributes  to  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.  Every  time  a  foreign  ship  is 
chartered  by  a  U.8.  Government  agency 
or  private  company  it  means  that  gold 
must  be  paid  out.  adding  to  our  Interna- 
tional payments  deflclt. 

These  events  demonstate  how  badly 
we  have  fallen  away  from  that  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  193ft— leglslaUon  which 
was  supposed  to  insure  us  a  healthy  mer- 
chant fleet.  But  they  indicate  only  part 
of  the  problem. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  United  States 
acted  with  great  speed  to  cooperate  with 
Oreat  Britain  in  Its  embargo  against 
Rhodesia.  Yet.  British  shipping  is  still 
engaged  in  transporting  cargoes  both  to 
Cuba  and  to  North  Vietnam.  So  while 
the  ships  of  some  friendly  nations  refuse 
to  carry  American  cargoes  to  South  Viet- 
nam, and  at  the  same  time  continue  to 
trade  with  our  adversaries  we  evidently 
can  do  nothing  about  it,  at  least  partly 
because  of  the  deterioration  in  our  mer- 
chant shipping  capabilities.  The  situa- 
tion is  both  ridiculous  and  appalling. 

THK    IITH    EANKING    NATION 

In  1946  U.S.  ships  carried  68.4  percent 
of  U.S.  commerce  on  the  seas.    The  fig- 


ure is  now  down  to  less  than  9  percent 
Norwegian  ships  carry  twice  as  much 
American  foreign  trade  as  do  our  own 
ships.  And  ships  under  the  Llberian  fliag 
carry  three  times  more. 

We  rank  only  fourth  in  the  number 
of  ships  afloat.  And  since  World  War  U 
our  coastal  and  Intercoastal  merchant 
fleets  have  virtually  disappeared. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  shipbuilding  that 
our  problem  is  perhaps  best  dramatized. 
At  the  end  of  1965  we  ranked  ninth  in  the 
world  In  the  tonnage  of  ships  built  in 
our  country.    Only  ninth. 

But  at  the  end  of  1965  we  fell  to  12th 
place.  Our  tonnage  under  construction 
in  the  12-month  period  actually  declined, 
and  three  nations  passed  us  up. 

And  this  condition  may  be  even  more 
embarrassing  than  it  show^.  The  rank- 
ing system,  as  determined  by  Lloyd's 
Register  of  Shipping,  does  not  even  in- 
clude the  shipbuilding  activities  of 
Russia  and  East  Germany,  nor  Com- 
munist China.  These  countries  do  not 
make  their  flgures  available. 

But  our  tonnage  under  construction  in 
1965  totaled  approximately  340.000  tons. 
And  reliable  estimates  Indicate  that 
Russia  is  adding  to  her  merchant  ship- 
ping by  about  1  million  tons  annually. 
Not  all  of  Russia's  new  ships  are  being 
built  in  Soviet  yards.  Many  are  pro- 
vided by  East  Germany.  So  our  rank- 
ing as  f2th  among  the  shipbuilding  na- 
tions of  the  world  may  be  looking  at  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture  when  we  con- 
sider that  either  the  construction  ac- 
tivities of  the  Soviet  Union  or  East  Ger- 
many, or  both,  may  well  place  them 
ahead  of  us  also. 

Who  are  the  nations  building  more 
ships  than  we?  Three  of  them  are  na- 
tions we  defeated  in  World  War  11: 
Japim,  West  Germany,  and  Italy  rank 
flrst,  third,  and  fifth  respectively.  Two 
others  are  Communist  countries  with 
scant  reputations  as  seagoing  nations: 
these  are  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  The 
others  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden, 
Spain,  Prance,  Norway,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

If  we  lived  in  a  Utopian  world  in  which 
men  had  only  good  thoughts,  and  there 
were  no  aggressor  nations  seeking  to  ex- 
pand influence  and  power,  these  deterio- 
rating conditions  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine would  be  of  only  slight  concern. 

But  the  fact  is  that  today  we  are  en- 
gaged In  a  serious  struggle  with  inter- 
national communism  for  world  domi- 
nance .  Thecontestlsuoneof  our  doing ; 
we  did  not  Invent  it.  and  do  not  want  it. 

But  international  communism  has 
dedicated  Itself  to  the  eradication  of  non- 
Communist  systems.  And  there  is  no 
center  of  resistance  to  that  effort  except 
that  which  exists  in  this  country.  We  are 
the  only  ones  who  can  do  anything  of 
signlflcance,  as  the  current  conflict  in 
Vietnam  Indicates. 

And  no  matter  how  we  look  at  it,  and 
no  matter  how  much  we  would  prefer  to 
ignore  it  in  hopes  that  it  would  go  away. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
siders merchant  shipping  to  be  a  major 
weapon  at  its  command.  Russia  is  busy 
building  its  merchant  marine  strength 


while  we  are  allowing  ours  to  withe 
away.  The  challenge  Is  not  really  new, 
only  our  discovery  of  It  is. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  in  the  middle 
of  a  "wet  war"  with  commimism  for  con- 
trol of  the  world's  sealanes.  Neaiiy 
three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
open  water.  It  is  up  for  grabs,  and  so  far, 
at  least,  we  are  not  paying  any  attention 
We  are  losing  the  "wet  war." 

THK    SOVITT    UNION 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
the  vital  role  of  seapower  in  history  has 
not  eluded  the  Soviet  Union.  That  na- 
tion is  bending  every  effort  to  build  and 
maintain  a  topflight  merchant  marine, 
with  all  its  related  activities  including 
commercial  flshing. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  tMr. 
Rogers],  recently  made  a  trip  to  Russia 
to  examine  maritime  activities  there.  On 
his  return  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

As  of  October  31.  1965,  the  U.S.SJI.  had  464 
merchant  ships  of  1.000  gross  tons  or  over 
under  construction  or  on  order.  By  compari- 
son, the  United  States  had  only  39  merchant 
ships  xinder  construction  or  on  order  as  ot 
last  October. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Keith]  also  went  to  Russia  with  Mr 
Rogers  and  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald 
of  February  6.  1966.  there  appears  an 
article  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts concerning  this  trip  entitled  "How 
Russia  Is  BeaUng  Us  for  Mastery  of  the 
Seas." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  the  Boston  Herald 
be  included  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  friend  from  Alabama,  who 
is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  for  his  very  interesting  and  In- 
formative statement.  I  would  be  com- 
pelled to  say  to  my  friend  that  from  what 
I  have  heard  of  his  statement  thus  far. 
I  And  myself  in  agreement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  venture  the 
assertion  that  the  preponderant  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  are  in 
total  agreement  with  what  the  gentle- 
man has  Just  stated  to  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  continuing  deterioration 
of  our  merchant  marine. 

It  is  rather  confusing  and  perplexing- 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  follow  the  sequence  of 
events  in  these  past  few  years  concern- 
ing the  constant  diminishing  of  the 
PMjwer  of  our  merchant  marine.  We  have 
a  task  force  headed  up  by  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  their  designees  who  made  a  re- 
port to  the  American  public,  which  was 
made  public  Just  before  the  end  of  this 
last  year,  which  in  simple  words  stated 
that  we  do  not  have  the  capability.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  buUd  In  the  shipyards  of 
America  a  strong  merchant  marine. 
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They  are  suggesting  in  that  report  that 
«e  seek  out  the  shipyards  of  other  coun- 
tiies  to  build  our  own  American  ships — 
ind  for  what  reason?  Because  of  the 
TCge  differential  and  the  construction 
costs.  They  are  recommending  to  the 
American  people  also  that  we  should  not 
man  our  American-flag  ships,  as  we 
know  them  today,  with  American  seamen 
because  the  cost  is  too  high  and  that  we 
ought  to  go  to  other  countries  for  the 
manpower  to  man  our  own  American- 
flag  ships. 

They  say  we  should  go  to  other  coun- 
tries to  have  our  ships  built  in  foreign 
shipyards  and  that  is  not  only  for  our 
merchant  marine  ships,  but  the  recom- 
mendation has  come  now  that  we  build 
in  foreign  shipyards  our  own  U.S.  Navy 
vessels.  Perhaps  before  you  know  it,  they 
will  be  suggesting  that  we  man  our  own 
MS.  Navy  ships  with  foreign  crews. 

The  President's  Advisory  Committee, 
which  I  believe  took  a  very  fair  and  ob- 
jMtive  approach  to  this  matter,  took  an 
entirely  different  viewpoint  from  this  so- 
c&lled  task  force.  I  am  delighted  to  find 
that  they  recognized  the  need  that  we 
must  build  up  our  merchant  marine  if  we 
are  ever  to  be  in  a  position  to  face  a  situ- 
ation such  as  we  faced  late  this  fall  with 
respect  to  shipments  to  southeast  Asia. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  Member  of  this  body  who  does  not 
recognize  not  only  the  possibility  but  the 
very  strong  probability  that  before  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  we  will  very 
likely  have  in  southeast  Asia — and 
not  necessarily  in  South  Vletnsun,  but 
certainly  in  southeast  Asia — perhaps  a 
military  complement  exceeding  400.000 
men.  As  a  matter  of  fa|qt.  the  news 
media  Just  the  day  before  yesterday  in 
Washington  mentioned  that  very  flg- 
ure— and  I  see  it  as  a  reailty. 

We  do  not  want  the  time  to  come,  and 
It  looks  as  If  it  is  fast  approacliing,  that 
we  cannot  meet  whatever  crisis  and  emer- 
gency may  rise  with  respect  to  putting 
materials  and  men  wheref er  the  cause 
of  freedom  requires  that  tljpse  materials 
and  those  men  be  placed. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ifv^nt  to  com- 
mend our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  for  his  very 
fine  statement  and  for  securing  this  time. 
I  would  express  the  hope  that  those 
Members  who  were  not  h«re  today  to 
hear  him  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  his  statement  in  the  Concressional 
Rbcord.  I  commend  this  very  fine  state- 
nient  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for 
his  contribution.  The  gentleman  Is  a 
dedicated  and  a  very  able  member  of  our 
«Mnmlttee  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  be 
associated  with  him.  I  know  of  his  con- 
cern In  this  area  and  certainly  share  that 
concern  with  him. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabam$.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
w.  any  who  remember  the  dark  days  of 
World  War  n  remember  with  pride  the 


heroic  achievements  of  the  VB.  mer- 
chant marine.  Indeed,  without  the  dedi- 
cated service  of  the  men  who  maimed 
our  merchant  ships  and  the  fact  that  we 
had  a  virile  and  capable  merchant  ma- 
rine industry  to  keep  the  supply  lines 
open,  the  story  of  World  War  n  may 
have  had  an  entirely  different  ending. 

History  will  long  record  the  valiant 
tales  of  men  and  of  ships  cm  the  Mur- 
msmsk  run  which  made  it  possible  to  get 
supplies  and  war  materiel  to  our  then 
Russian  ally.  Fighting  winter  storms, 
frozen  wastes,  and  endless  attack  from 
beneath  the  sea  by  German  U-boats  and 
from  overhead  by  the  Luftwaffe,  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  kept  the  lines 
open  until  both  the  menace  from  the 
skies  and  from  under  the  sea  was  broken 
and  victory  was  ours. 

In  spite  of  such  recent  history,  our 
handling  of  the  merchant  marine  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  has  been  noth- 
ing less  than  shameful.  We  have,  In 
fact,  decimated  the  power  of  our  mer- 
chant fleet  to  the  point  where  we  may  be 
endangering  our  national  safety.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  remain  masters  of 
the  sea  if  we  are  to  retain  our  role  of 
leadership  in  the  world.  The  way  we 
are  going  we  are  becoming  and  will  re- 
main the  last  on  the  sea. 

EKiring  the  recess  of  Congress  it  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  Vietnam  and  to 
view  at  flrsthand  some  of  the  problems 
our  military  faces  in  logistics.  We  now 
have  some  200,000  Americans  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnsmi.  The  supply 
problem  for  so  many  troops  fighting  a 
war  more  than  8,000  miles  from  our  own 
shores,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue 
the  flow  of  civilian  goods  to  Vietnam 
and  other  Asian  countries,  is  staggering 
beyond  imagination.  Basically  we  must 
rely  on  our  own  ships.  It  is  foolhardy  to 
depend  upon  ships  flying  foreign  flags  to 
supply  our  war  needs,  especially  in  a  war 
like  this  one  where  even  our  friends  and 
allies  are  using  their  ships  to  supply  the 
enemy.  The  demand  for  Increased  ship- 
ping to  Vietnam  will  continue.  We  need 
more  ships  and  more  men  in  our  mer- 
chant marine.  And  we  need  them  now 
to  break  the  bottleneck  in  shipping  goods 
and  supplies  to  our  troops. 

On  my  trip  to  Asia  I  went  to  Calcutta 
and  boarded  an  English  ship  which  had 
been  loaded  with  American  wheat  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  was  discharging  its^ 
cargo  in  India.  Lined  up  in  the  harbor 
at  Calcutta  were  a  number  of  additional 
ships  loaded  with  American  wheat,  none 
of  them  flying  the  American  flag,  but  all 
imder  the  registry  of  other  countries. 
This  at  a  time  when  we  have  unemployed 
seaman  in  America  and  when  American 
prestige  in  foreign  lands  is  at  its  lowest 
point  in  history. 

Our  merchant  marine  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  struggle  in  the  world  today.  The 
imder  developed  nations,  wavering  in 
their  allegismce  between  the  East  and 
West,  will  go  to  the  nation  which  dem- 
onstrates that  it  Is  strong  and  ttiat  It  Is 
riding  the  wave  of  the  future.  What  do 
the  natives  of  India  think  about  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  United  States 


when  the  harbor  at  Calcutta  is  filled  with 
English  ships,  Swedish  ships,  Russian 
ships,  but  no  American  ships  not  even  to 
carry  American  goods? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
views  of  my  able  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  Jack  Edwards,  in 
calling  for  a  reevaluatlon  of  our  policy 
toward  the  merchant  marine.  I  think 
we  could  cut  some  of  the  unnecessary 
Federal  spending  and  use  these  savings 
to  revitalize  our  merchant  marine  so 
that  once  again  American  ships  a|(9~ 
American  seamen  will  be  the  masters '^of 
the  sea,  demonstrating  to  the  whole 
world  our  strength  of  purpose  and  the 
capacity  of  a  free  society  to  lead. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Alabama 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Alabama  for  his  con- 
tribution. I  might  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin],  has 
recently  been  to  Vietnam  and  India  and 
many  other  countries,  and  it  is  a  whole- 
some thing  that  he  went  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  participation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  srield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards], hEis  made  a  signiflcant  contri- 
bution on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  on  which  I  have 
had  the  privilege  to  serve.  The  question 
of  the  merchant  marine  as  an  asset  to 
the  United  States  has  been  dramatically 
brought  out  as  a  result  of  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam.  Its  reserve  capacity  as  a 
logistic  support  in  time  of  military  ac- 
tivity and  its  capacity  for  doing  the 
everyday  Job  is  being  challenged  very 
significantly.  I  think  the  whole  reserve 
fieet  concept  bears  looking  into. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  on  this  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama  in  par- 
ticular, will  help  us  evaluate  the  reserve 
fieet  concept.  The  question  is,  Are  we 
dealing  with  a  reserve  fieet  of  ships  or 
a  pile  of  scrap  iron?  This  question 
should  be  answered  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
3^elding.  ' 

Mr.  E3D WARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for  his 
contribution.  He  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  committee  and  I  am 
proud  to  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  DOV.'NING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I,  too.  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
bringing  this  subject  up  at  this  time. 
We  do  have  a  critical  shortage  in  Ameri- 
can-flag shipping,  and  it  is  showing  up 
In  the  Vietnam  crisis.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  promote  the  merchant  marine 
and  to  build  enough  ships  to  take  care 
of  the  coimtry  during  this  crisis.    If 
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America  has  any  soft  underbelly  in  its 
national  defense,  it  Is  the  merchant 
marine. 

I  dislike  comparing  our  assets  with 
Russia,  but  it  is  true  that  Russia  Is  try- 
ing to  be  the  No.  1  maritime  nation  of 
the  world  and  will  be  in  1975  if  she  con- 
tinues at  the  present  pace.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  that  position  on  the  high 
seas,  not  only  for  reasons  of  commerce, 
but  also  for  reasons  of  prestige.  So 
again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  subject  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral pubUc.  I  think  he  has  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  this  situation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  com- 
ments. It  is  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the 
committee  with  him  and  I  find  him  to  be 
a  very  able  and  thorough  member  of  the 
committee. 

As  others  have  noted,  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  1967  as  presented  by 
President  Johnson,  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  only  11  to  13  new  merchant 
ships  for  the  year. 

In  his  report,  which  deserves  wide  at- 
tention, Mr.  Rogers  also  discusses  the 
disparity  in  commercial  Ashing  activities. 
He  shows  that  Russian  fishing  Increases 
by  about  500.000  tons  a  year  while  U.S. 
fishing  tonnage  is  actually  declining. 

He  says  that  we  import  more  than  62 
percent  of  our  fish  products,  worth  more 
than  $600  million  a  year.  He  Indicates 
that  this  is  money  which  should  be  going 
to  American  fishermen. 

In  oUier  ways,  the  "wet  war"  challenge 
is  clear.  While  we  let  our  long-estab- 
Ushed  passenger  liner  service  dwindle 
away  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  off  to  a 
healthy  start  in  getting  into  the  pas- 
senger liner  business.  A  new  20.000-ton 
liner,  the  Alexander  Pushkin,  built  in 
East  Oermany.  was  recently  displayed 
to  the  public  in  London.  It  Is  sched- 
uled to  go  into  service  between  Lenin- 
grad and  Montreal  this  spring. 

Other  Soviet  liners  are  already  in  busi- 
ness, not  Just  in  the  Atlantic  trade  but 
In  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere. 

In  most  Western  nations,  certainly  In 
the  United  States,  we  have  been  oblivious 
to  the  growth  of  Soviet  seapower,  as 
though  it  could  not  happen,  or  if  it  could, 
it  would  not  be  significant.  But  now  we 
must  realize  that  the  fact  is  upon  us. 

Russia  carries  nearly  75  percent  of  its 
foreign  trade  in  its  own  vessels,  while  we 
carry  only  9  percent  of  ours,  or  less. 
Surprisingly,  at  the  busy  port  of  Gibral- 
tar, the  Russians  are  the  second  heaviest 
users  of  the  port,  after  the  British  them- 
selves. 

Russia  is  not  alone  in  the  Soviet  bloc 
in  building  up  its  fleets  and  shipbuilding 
activity.  Poland.  East  Germany,  Ru- 
mania, and  Yugoslavia  are  also  actively 
building  their  shipping  strength.  Even 
Hungary  and  Czechdslovakia,  land- 
locked nations,  are  showing  their  flags 
Increasingly  in  the  world's  sealanes. 

The  political  significance  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  «nergence  as  a  leading  sea- 
power,  coupled  with  our  decline,  should 
be  regarded  as  second  in  importance  only 
to  Ruulan  space  programs.    There  can 


be  no  doubt  that  Russia's  ultimate  goal 
is  domination  of  the  world's  seagoing 
trade. 

Surely,  one  of  the  great  unanswered 
riddles  of  world  history  will  be  that  while 
Russia  has  stniggled  for  years  to  gain 
access  to  warm  water  ports  as  outlets  to 
the  sea.  she  has.  in  the  relatively  short 
time  since  World  War  n.  created  a  major 
merchant  shipping  strength.  And  the 
United  States  throughout  its  history  has 
had,  not  one  or  two  warm  water  ports 
but  three  whole  coastlines  full  of  warm 
water  ports,  facing  the  two  largest  and 
busiest  oceans  of  the  world,  and  during 
these  same  few  years  we  have  allowed  a 
major  seagoing  merchant  fleet  to  dwin- 
dle away  to  its  present  state  of  inade- 
quacy. 

Experts  estimate  that  before  1970 
Russia  will  be  building  more  than  600 
merchant  ships  a  year. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Russia  thinks  of  her 
merchant  marine  as  a  virtual  arm  of  her 
navy.  In  fact,  international  experts 
now  use  the  term  "Soviet  Navy"  to  em- 
brace all  ship  types,  both  military  and 
merchant.  The  misfortune  is  that  this 
concept  is  not  sufQclently  appreciated  by 
many  in  this  country.  If  there  be  any 
question  whatever,  one  need  only  wit- 
ness the  activities  of  Russian  fishing 
vessels  off  our  own  coasts. 

In  further  support  of  this  proposition, 
the  latest  edition  of  "Jane's  Fighting 
Ships."  which  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  subject  of  shipping,  contains  the 
following  observation,  and  I  quote: 

There  ia  no  doubt  tliat  the  UJ3JaJl.  regards 
her  merchant  shipping  fleet  not  only  as  an 
essential  element  of  the  naUonal  economy 
at  all  times,  but  as  a  vital  fourth  arm  of  de- 
fense In  emergencies.  Moreover,  the  Soviet 
Navy  draws  freely  from  the  mercantile  pool 
whenever  It  Is  In  the  Interests  of  the  fight- 
ing services,  either  aboorbing  merchant  ships 
as  naval  auxiliaries  or  building  naval  vessels 
on  mercantile  Hoes. 

Jane's  concludes  from  its  observations 
that  the  Russian  effort  Is,  and  I  again 
quote,  "undoubtedly  a  challenge  for 
naval  and  mercantile  supremacy  at  sea." 

Today  there  are  approximately  1,000 
active  merchant  ships  flying  the  UJS. 
flag.  This  compares  with  more  than 
3.000  afloat  at  the  close  of  World  War  n. 
Our  relatively  small  fleet  Is  declining  by 
about  4  percent  each  year,  but  the  rate 
of  decline  may  well  grow  in  the  future 
unless  remedial  action  is  taken. 

But  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  our 
own  Secretary  of  Commerce,  speaking  in 
San  Francisco  on  December  8.  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  considers  our 
own  merchant  marine  fleet  to  be  ade- 
quate. The  Secretary  of  Defense,  again, 
on  January  28  of  this  year,  stated  in 
writing  that  the  merchant  fleet  {4>pear8 
"adequate  to  our  need." 

Yes.  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  "wet 
war"— a  war  that  could  become  the  most 
vital  of  all  in  the  final  analysis.  But  we 
do  not  yet  seem  to  recognize  that  we  are 
In  this  war.  We  are  doing  nothing  about 
it.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  am  not  alone 
In  this  regard,  that  we  have  a  serious 
problem  on  our  hands,  and  we  had  better 
start  moving  toward  a  solution. 
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I  want  to  discuss  here  some  positive 
steps  that  we  should  consider.  But  flrit 
it  would  be  sensible  to  review  briefly 
some  of  the  events  that  have  brought  ui 
to  the  present  state  of  affairs.  We  do  not 
want  to  repeat  mistakes  of  the  past,  but 
rather,  we  want  to  benefit  from  experi- 
ence and  use  it  as  a  base  on  which  to 
build  progress  from  this  point  on. 

The  most  basic  fact  of  our  past  be- 
havior seems  to  be  that  we  simply  have 
had  no  policy — no  continuing  and  con- 
sistent program  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  sought  to  keep  faith  with  the 
objectives  outlined  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

The  Federal  Government's  neglect  of 
effective  action  with  which  to  implement 
the  1936  policy  has  probably  been  going 
on  for  quite  a  long  time.  But  the  serious 
problems  began  to  develop  with  the  so- 
called  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1961. 
Under  this  plan  all  functions  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  were  put  un- 
der the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  effect  of  the  plan  of  1961  was  to 
relegate  the  merchant  marine  to  an  in- 
ferior status  in  the  bureaucratic  struc- 
ture. It  took  away  the  independent 
position  of  the  merchant  fleet  and  buried 
it  far  down  in  the  bureaucratic  jungles 
of  Washington. 

And  surprisingly  enough,  the  same 
plan  of  1961  took  just  the  reverse  action 
with  regard  to  the  Government's  avla- 
tlon  interest.  The  aviation  office  was 
taken  out  of  the  Commerce  Department 
and  given  Independent  status  as  the 
newly  created  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Under  the  existing  organization  the 
Maritime  Administration,  which  is 
charged  with  the  full  responsibility  of 
formulating  a  merchant  marine  policy, 
is  merely  one  of  many  other  Com- 
merce Department  offices,  all  of  which 
must  compete  with  one  another  for 
budget  considerations  and  attention 
within  the  Department  itself. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  Commerce 
Department  bureaus?  They  Include  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, the  Census  Bureau,  the  Patent 
Office,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  others. 

The  importance  of  these  functions  can- 
not be  denied.   But  I  think  it  is  vital  that   y 
we  grasp  the  perspective  which  emerges/ 
when  we  consider  the  way  the  Soviet  [ 
Union  thinks  of  its  merchant  fleet  and\^ 
compare  it  with  our  Government  orgs-  vS 
nlzatlon  picture.   In  Russia  the  merchant 
fleet  Is  a  vital  arm  of  the  navy;  indeed,  It 
is  very  nearly  indistinguishable  from  the 
navy.    On  the  other  hand,  our  maritime 
interests  compete  for  Government  atten- 
tion with  the  Patent  Office  and  many 
other  Interests  of  varying  kinds. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  we  lack  an  effective  mer- 
chant marine  policy.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  we  do  lack  such  a  policy, 
even  at  this  late  date. 

The  Secretary  of  Conmierce,  John  T. 
Connor,  was  quoted  in  February  1965  •• 
sasring  with  regard  to  the  merchant  m»- 
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rine,  "there  Isn't  any  Admlnif  tration  pro- 
gnun  at  the  moment." 

Secretary  Connor  is  quoted  as  sasring 
on  January  25,  1966,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  fulfilling  Its  obligations 
toward  building  up  the  merchant  marine 
over  the  years,  the  balance-of -payments 
problem  would  be  resolved  because  there 
would  be  adequate  Americwi-fiag  bot- 
toms to  haul  U.S.  commerce. 

On  December  8.  1965,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Mr.  Alan  B.  Boyd,  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  there  was  no  policy, 
and  he  said  efforts  to  resdlve  disputes 
appeared  to  be  at  a  standstill 

Mr.  Boyd,  as  Under  S^retary  for 
Transportation,  carries  the  line  of  re- 
sponsibility for  merchant  maxlne  activi- 
ties down  from  the  Secretary.  Mr. 
Boyd's  experience  has  been  in  the  field  of 
aviation. 

Coming  next  in  line  is  the  head  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  itself,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Johnson,  who,  along  with  Mr. 
Boyd,  has  been  the  center  of  controversy 
amonFroerchant  shipping  people.  Lead- 
ing management  and  labor  officials  in  the 
industry  have  called  for  his  resignation, 
saying  that  Johnson  actually  opposes 
diorts  to  maintain  a  strong  merchant 
marine. 

Senator  Daniel  BrewsteK,  of  Mary- 
land, took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  July 
of  1965  In  defense  of  Mr.  Johiison.  What 
be  said  was  this,  and  I  quote! 

While  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Johnson  Is  op- 
posed to  the  continued  malnjtenance  of  a 
ilrang  U.S.  merchant  marine,  I  Mn  concerned 
with  his  failure  to  commit  htmeelf  to  the 
policies  necessary  to  Insure  such  strength. 

But  controversies  surrounding  top  of- 
ficials in  charge  of  merchant  shipping 
policy  are  only  part  of  the  problem.  AU 
this  time  since  1961  there  has  been  a 
«rles  of  high  level  reports  and  rec<Mn- 
mendations  resulting  from  studies  con- 
ducted with  a  view  toward  the  devel- 
wnent  of  a  policy,  all  to  no  avail. 

In  April  of  1961,  at  the  same  time  the 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  wfte  advanced, 
Qiere  was  also  created  a  group  called  the 
Maritime  Evaluation  Committee  which 
was  supposed  to  study  the  problem  and 
come  up  with  a  plan.  And  it  did,  in  July 
of  1963,  submit  a  report.  But  nothing 
more  has  been  heard  of  it. 

Meanwhile  there  was  set  up  another 
poup,  called  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee,  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  industry,  labor,  and  Oovemment. 
The  purpose  for  this  group  evidently  was 
to  present  suggestions  to  the  pollcy- 
niakers.  again  looking  to  the  establlsh- 
nient  of  a  working  policy.  This  group 
still  exists. 

In  January  1965.  President  Johnson 
included  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
•««e  a  pledge  to  find  "a  new  policy  for 
our  merchant  marine." 

And  apparently  to  Implement  that 
rtedge  he  organized  in  June  of  that  year 
»  group  of  Government  people  Into  what 
ne  called  the  Inter-Agency  Maritime 
Task  Force.  The  task  forc«  was  head- 
w  by  Under  Secretary  Bo«vd,  and  its 
"wnbers  were  Mr.  Nicholas  Johnson  and 
"Pfwentatives  of  nine  Federal  agencies 


Including  the  Department  of  State.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Etepartment  of  Labor. 

The  task  force  made  its  study,  and 
then  in  October  submitted  its  report.  To 
say  that  the  report  fell  like  a  bomb  is 
no  exaggeration.  The  Maritime  Advi- 
sory Committee  refused  even  to  accept  It 
as  a  serious  contribution.  Instead,  the 
Committee  prepared  a  set  of  Its  own  rec- 
ommendations, and  meude  these  public 
at  the  beginning  of  December. 

Leading  officials  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry and  of  organized  labor  have  all 
denounced  the  task  force  report  almost 
totally.  The  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  AFL-CIO  said  in  December  that 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  is  threatened 
with  "virtual  extinction."  In  November 
the  ship  construction  and  repair  in- 
dustry said  in  a  statement  that  the  re- 
port represents  a  "creeping  defeatism" 
with  regard  to  merchant  marine  policy. 

What  did  the  report  recommend? 

First,  the  Interagency  task  force  re- 
jected the  idea  that  peacetime  shipping 
needs  were  sufficient  to  merit  Federal  as- 
sistance. Accordingly,  it  called  for  an 
overhaul  of  the  present  subsidy  system 
with  a  view  to  making  cuts. 

Second,  it  called  for  a  complete  phas- 
ing out  of  our  passenger  fleet  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  no  longer  useful  to  make 
an  effort  to  retain  U.S.  passenger  liners 
in  the  sealanes  of  the  world. 

Third,  it  urged  the  construction  of 
more  bulk  carriers  to  meet  the  changing 
patterns  of  trade.  This  proposal  prob- 
ably is  the  best  one  in  the  report,  and 
it  makes  sense.  But  before  giving  legis- 
lative consideration  to  this  aspect  we 
should  determine  if  the  adjninlstration 
does  not  already  have  the  authority  it 
needs  to  implement  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

Fourth,  the  report  proposes  that  U.S. 
shipowners  buy  ships  made  abroad,  and 
bring  these  ships  into  operation  under 
the  same  regulations  governing  Ameri- 
can-made ships. 

An  interesting  sidelight  developed  at 
the  time  the  Interagency  task  force  re- 
port was  annoimced.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  Maritime  Administration  sought  to 
promote  the  report  by  means  of  a  re- 
corded telephone  message. 

Anyone  calling  DU  6-5550  in  Wash- 
ington would  be  greeted  with  a  voice 
saying: 

The  future  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine has  never  been  brighter  as  a  result  of 
the  Interagency  task  force  report. 

When  some  Congressmen  questioned 
this  kind  of  promotional  activity  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration said  the  message  was  in- 
tended only  for  the  use  of  its  own 
employees. 

Whatever  the  intention  of  the  tele- 
phone me.ssage  may  have  been,  we  are 
left  with  the  fact  that  despite  the  con- 
tinued studies  and  reports  over  the  past 
5  years,  and  despite  the  President's 
pledge  of  January  1965  that  a  merchant 
marine  policy  would  be  foimd,  we  came 
into  1966  still  lacking  a  workable  set  of 


programs  or  policy  with  which  to  re- 
build the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  merchant  ma- 
rine industry,  labor,  and  many  of  us  in 
Congress  looked  with  anticipation  last 
month  to  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  address  for  an  indication  of  plans 
for  moving  ahead  toward  a  policy.  But 
to  our  dismay  there  was  not  a  single 
word  of  mention  of  the  merchant  marine 
in  that  otherwise  comprehensive  speech. 

The  budget  presentation  of  a  few  days 
ago  was  even  more  dismaying.  The 
budget  allocation  indicated  for  the  Mari- 
time Administration  is  not  only  the  low- 
est in  the  past  7  years,  but  provides  fimds 
for  the  construction  of  only  13  new  mer- 
chant ships. 

Mr.  Joseph  Curran,  chairman  of  the 
APL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  says 
that  this  budget  treatment  "reflects  an 
adoption  of  the  interagency  maritime 
task  force  report" — the  report  that  has 
been  so  soundly  rejected  by  industry  and 
labor  alike. 

And  Chairman  Garmatz  of  our  House 
Merchane  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee wisely  has  posed  some  serious 
questions  to  the  administration  and  to 
the  Nation  regarding  this  budget  treat- 
ment. He  asks  if  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
ever  going  to  face  up  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Last  week  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee began  a  series  of  hearings  which 
we  can  hope  will  contribute  to  progress 
toward  formulation  of  a  policy,  or  at 
least  some  legislative  remedies  to  existing 
problems.  It  is  imperative  that  we  rise 
to  the  challenge  which  confronts  us. 

In  the  face  of  the  most  obvious  needs, 
in  the  face  of  5  years  of  studies  and  rec- 
onunendations,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  now,  finally, 
the  administration  would  give  us  leader- 
ship in  this  matter. 

And  yet  all  the  signs  point  to  contin- 
ued drift.  An  anonymous  White  House 
staff  assistant  was  quoted  on  February  10 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  as  saying  that  the 
White  House  would  recommend  no  new 
maritime  policy  this  year.  It  was  said 
that  the  issue  is  too  controversial  for  the 
President  to  handle,  and  that  the  forth- 
coming transportation  message  to  Con- 
gress would  include  nothing  regarding 
new  maritime  policy. 

The  prediction  was  made  that  the  mes- 
sage will  reccunmend  inclusion  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  in  the  new  pro- 
posed Department  of  Transportation, 
but  nothing  toward  development  of  a 
policy. 

If  these  events  come  to  pass,  we  evi- 
dently then  face  at  least  another  year 
without  twiminlstration  leadership  in 
merchant  shipping  matters.  And  if  this 
is  so  then  we  will  be  neglecting  a  situa- 
tion which  not  only  has  domestic  sig- 
nificance but  is  a  vital  element  of  our 
international  posture  as  well. 
couasBS  or  action 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  I  will 
wemt  to  work  with  others  to  find  new 
courses  of  action  which  may  serve  to 
help  solve  these  problems.    We  have  a 
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good  committee  made  up  of  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  a  great  deal 
ot  Itnowledge  in  thla  Held  and  who  have 
a  deep  dedication  to  the  need  for  a  strong 
merchant  fleet. 

It  Is  my  position  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed soon  and  proceed  firmly  to  ccHoslder 
new  proposals  along  with  whatever 
existing  ideas  may  seem  useful.  In  thla 
work  we  should  not  be  limited  by  any 
restricticxu  on  our  thinking.  We  should 
be  imaginative,  and  must  retain  com- 
pletely open  minds  in  order  that  we  don't 
shut  ourselves  off  from  any  reasonable 
actkHis  which  could  help. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  Ideas  which 
will  flow  from  this  kind  of  effort.  As  a 
start,  I  would  like  to  mention  some  which 
I  believe  merit  at  least  some  early  atten- 
tion. Let  others  also  make  contribu- 
tions, and  then  perhaps  a  workable  pol- 
icy can  be  demised. 

Here  are  12  proposals  which  I  believe 
merit  consideration. 

First.  As  a  short-term  solution  to  the 
problem  of  getting  supplies  to  Vietnam 
we  must  do  everything  needed  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet.  If  the  Reserve  Fleet  is 
not  usable  or  not  adequate,  then  let  us 
find  out  now.  Let  us  also  take  whatever 
action  Is  needed  to  solve  the  problems 
presented  by  dock  facilities  shortages  at 
the  other  end  of  the  supply  line,  in 
Vietnam. 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  gratify- 
ing to  see  in  recent  weeks  that  some 
action  is  being  taken.  But  we  should 
a*k  why  It  has  taken  until  now  when  the 
crisis  or  near  crisis  is  upon  us.  Perhaps 
the  Reserve  Fleet  adequacy  and  the  need 
for  docking  capebUltles  should  have 
been  determined  long  before  thla.  We 
knew  as  early  as  1964,  or  earlier,  that 
our  needs  for  shipping  capacity  to  Viet- 
nam were  to  become  much  greater  than 
before. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee,  I  un- 
derstand, has  asked  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  a  full  accounting  ot  the 
condition  of  the  reserve  fleet.  In  No- 
vember 1965.  I  understand,  he  said  he 
could  see  no  evidence  that  the  Defense 
Department  had  a  concise  maritime 
logistics  plan  with  which  to  support  our 
Armed  Forces.  I  believe  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  this  effort  to  determine  if  the 
Defense  Department  haa  a  plan  for  fu- 
ture logistics  action,  and  to  determine 
Just  what  the  status  of  the  reserve  fleet 
Is  from  the  standpoint  of  future  needs. 

Second.  As  a  second  step  in  provid- 
ing early  help  to  our  effort  in  Vietnam 
Congnsa  should  take  steps  to  penalize 
the  ships  flying  flags  of  friendly  nations 
and  «*ich  are  doing  business  with  North 
Vietnam.  Several  proposals  to  do  this 
are  presentl:  before  the  Congress.  They 
should  be  given  active  conalderaticD. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be 
a  partisan  issue,  since  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  parties  have  advocated  thla 
action.  Senator  Bibch  Bayh  said  in  Sep- 
tember, for  example,  that  no  freedom 
loving  naUon  should  seek  to  profit  from 
trade  which  could  result  in  the  death  of 
young  men  seeking  to  defend  freedom 


And  he  rightly  said  it  la  Inconceivable 
that  the  United  States  should  open  its 
ports  to  vessels  which  have  hauled  car- 
goes to  North  Vietnam  or  may  be  head- 
ing there  after  calling  at  U.S.  ports. 

According  to  Senator  Bath's  statistics, 
in  the  18-month  period  ending  in  June 
1965,  a  total  of  476  cargoes  sailed  into 
North  Vietnam  ports  In  ships  flying  the 
flags  of  nations  friendly  to  us.  And  24 
of  these  ships  Involved  in  this  trade 
called  at  American  ports  a  total  of  75 
times  in  the  same  18-month  period. 

A  sensible  proposal  would  be  to  bar  the 
use  of  American  ports  to  the  ships  of  any 
company  which  Is  doing  business  with 
North  Vietnam.  We  should  probably 
make  the  same  prohibition  apply  to  ships 
dealing  with  Cuba  since  the  Government 
of  this  country  is  dedicated  to  economic 
pressures  against  the  Castro  regime. 

Third.  Going  now  into  longer  range 
actions:  we  should  give  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration the  strength  it  needs  within 
the  bureaucracy  to  do  Its  job  effectively. 
We  should  take  it  out  of  the  Commerce 
Department  and  give  it  independent  sta- 
tus/ or  at  least  give  it  substantially 
greater  standing. 

Ordinarily  I  tend  not  to  favor  actions 
which  add  to  the  nimiber  of  Government 
agencies.  Certainly  there  must  be  group- 
ings of  agencies  under  coordinated  direc- 
tion as  a  general  pattern  of  Government 
organization. 

But  the  merchant  marine  problem,  as 
great  as  It  la,  requires  that  we  have  a 
Maritime  Administration  with  the  tools 
it  needs  to  do  a  Job.  And  in  this  case  part 
of  the  equipment  it  needs  is  status  with- 
in the  Government. 

The  President,  we  are  told,  ia  about  to 
recommend  establishment  of  a  new  Cabi- 
net Department  for  Transportation. 
And  the  Maritime  Administration  would 
be  made  a  part  of  that  Department.  This 
move  would  carry  the  weight  of  logic. 
But  the  question  we  should  ask  ourselves 
is  with  regard  to  the  expected  results  in 
achieving  a  workable  merchant  marine 
poUcy.   Would  it  actually  help? 

The  formulation  of  a  working  scheme 
for  the  new  Department  will  require  a 
considerable  time,  whatever  may  be  the 
speclflc  actions  which  would  be  a  part  of 
the  proposal.  It  la  my  position  that  the 
Maritime  Admlniatration  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  Commerce  Department  and  be 
given  Independent  atatua  as  an  early  ac- 
tion, in  any  caae.  Thla  initial  action 
would  ccmfdement  whatever  later  actiwi 
may  be  taken.  And  meanwhile  we  will  at 
least  have  moved  ahead  in  a  positive 
manner  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
that  agency. 

Fourth.  The  labor  situation  in  mer- 
chant fleet  affairs  has  been  chaotic,  do- 
ing much  damage  to  the  objectives  we 
all  seek.  The  country  has  a  right  to 
expect  some  stability  in  merchant  ma- 
rine labor-management  conditions.  As 
a  possible  solution,  it  may  be  that  the 
Government  should  require  that  in  all 
labor  contracts  involving  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  subsidized  merchant 
fleet  acUvitiea  there  be  included  a'no- 
strike  clause. 
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In  no  way  would  this  infringe  mxm 
the  collective  bargaining  principle  it 
would  not  be  compulsory  arbitration 
It  would  simply  provide  recognition  tlut 
the  Government's  interest  In  stable  «>. 
eratlon  of  the  merchant  marine  In  tenns 
of  substantial  subsidies  and  in  terms  o! 
the  national  well-being,  requires  that  t 
no-strike  clause  should  be  a  part  of  anj 
labor-management  contract  reached  by 
the  two  parties  through  the  normal  bar- 
gaining process. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  an- 
swer, but  when  I  see  a  sick  industry 
made  more  ill  by  strikes  that  tie  up  our 
passenger  ships  at  the  peak  of  the 
traveling  season,  or  strikes  that  slow  up 
ship  construction  and  repair  when  these 
ships  are  needed  in  Vietnam,  then  I 
know  we  have  a  problem  and  I  know 
that  a  solution  must  be  foimd. 

Fifth.  We  should  study  very  thor- 
oughly the  Interagency  task  force 
recommendations  having  to  do  with 
phasing  out  our  passenger  liner  ships 
before  we  take  such  action.  We  should 
look  for  alternatives. 

For  example,  we  could  make  a  major 
effort  to  improve  the  personal  services 
and  general  comfort  of  the  passenger  fa- 
cilities on  U.S.  passenger  liners.  Ora- 
clousness  becomes  an  even  more  impor- 
tant part  of  sea  travel  environment  as 
persons  choosing  to  travel  by  sea  are 
more  Interested  than  ever  in  comfort 
rather  than  speed.  We  should  embark 
on  a  program  of  providing  excellent  and 
comfortable  service  on  these  ships,  and 
of  creating  a  shipboard  atmosphere  of 
graclousness,  friendliness,  tasteful  re- 
laxation, and  comfortable  surroundings. 
We  should  continue  the  existing  Oov- 
emment  participation  in  the  costs  of 
building  new  passenger  ships  until  alter- 
natives are  carefully  studied.  And  we 
should  agree  to  give  up  this  Important 
part  of  world  sea  trade  only  when  reme- 
dies to  existing  problems  have  been 
exhausted. 

Sixth.  The  task  force  report  recom- 
mended new  attention  to  bulk  carrier*, 
and  I  agree  with  this  poslUon.  A  fleet  of 
250  dry  bulk  carriers  by  1985  has  been 
suggested,  with  the  Govenmient  paying 
about  half  the  cost.  This  would  be  an 
ambitious  program,  but  it  may  well  be 
worth  it,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  these  ships  would  have  an  exceUent 
chance  to  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
help  pay  for  themselves. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration already  has  the  authority 
it  needs  to  carry  out  this  aspect  of  its 
own  task  force  recommendationa. 

Seventh.  We  already  have  In  existence 
a  cargo -preference  policy  whereby  at 
least  50  percent  of  Government-gener- 
ated cargo  Is  to  be  carried  in  U.8.-fl«« 
vessels  if  they  are  available  at  "fair  and 
reasonable"  rates. 

And  even  though  President  Kennedy 
reaffirmed  support  for  thla  policy  3  years 
ago  there  have  been  frequent  cases  of 
evasion.  There  evidently  la  a  tendency 
in  Government  agencies  to  want  to  abip 
in  foreign  vessels. 
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Congress  should  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  requirements 
and  for  the  closer  supervlaion  of  its  ap- 
(dlcation.  Also,  close  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  proposal  that  the  require- 
ment be  Increased  from  50  to  75  percent. 

Eighth.  We  must  reject  the  notion 
that  U.S.  shipowners  be  encouraged  to 
buy  ships  in  other  countries.  The  for- 
eign building  scheme  can  only  do  further 
damage  to  our  merchant  shipping  situa- 
tion. 

Ninth.  Care  must  be  taken  that  UJ3. 
shipyards  retain  at  least  the  35  percent 
of  U.S.  Navy  ship  repair  work  that  until 
recently  has  been  required  by  law.  The 
provision  identified  as  the  6&-35  provision 
was  formerly  a  part  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  legislation  aimually. 
It  should  probably  be  a  part  of  the  law 
again,  though  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  private  yards  wllL  continue  to 
get  that  35  percent  of  the  iwrk  as  in  the 
past. 

Tenth.  The  financing  of  our  merchant 
ship  construction  haa  proceeded  on  about 
the  same  basis  over  the  past  many  years, 
and  perhaps  it  is  time  now  that  we  take 
a  good  look  at  it  to  see  if  any  changes 
might  be  made. 

A  competent  firm  of  finance  research 
specialists  has  proposed  a  plan  which 
would  Involve  a  system  of  deferred 
financing.  It  would  provllde  for  lower 
annual  Ooveniment  expenditures  but 
would  help  bring  about  an  increase  in 
construction  of  new  ships. 

The  proposal  Involves  considerable  de- 
tail. Suffice  It  for  me  to  say  here  that  it 
provides  for  the  Govenmient  share  of 
ship  construction  costs  to  toe  spread  out 
over  the  25  years  of  the  ship's  economic 
life,  instead  of  the  whole  cost  to  be 
handled  at  the  date  of  delivery. 

This  amortization  approach  might  well 
be  a  constructive  program  which  would 
be  useful.  Many  of  our  ahlps  are  fast 
becoming  obsolete  Just  now,  and  some 
kind  of  effective  improveiqent  in  the  fi- 
nancing procedures  la  neetled  il  we  are 
to  have  any  hope  of  replacing  these  ships 
tttlsfactorily. 

Eleventh.  New  and  largjer  emphaaia 
must  be  given  to  the  promotion  programs 
designed  to  encourage  utilization  of  our 
merchant  ships.  Some  oi  these,  con- 
ducted by  the  Maritime  Administration, 
•hould  be  enlarged  in  full  cooperation 
with  private  groups  such  as  the  Ship- 
builders Council  and  the  Committee  <rf 
American  Steamship  Lines. 

Twelfth.  And  finally,  we  must  bend 
wery  effort  to  apply  American  technical 
genius  and  vigor  to  the  task  of  develop- 
^  new  engineering  techniques  in  the 
wading  and  operation  of  our  merchant 

^PS. 

The  Maritime  Admlnistinatlon  is  op- 
iating the  nuclear  ship  Savannah  in  a 
One  demonstration  of  what  nuclear  en- 
«W  can  mean  in  merchant  shipping. 

But  it  has  now  been  10  years  since  the 
*«enhower  administration  proposed  that 
*e  build  this  first  atom-powered  mer- 
chant vessel.  It  has  been  more  than  5 
years  since  the  ship  was  launched.  The 
«Pertment  has  been  an  Imaginative  and 


worthwhile  one,  and  I  believe  it  is  time 
now  that  we  proceed  at  a  greater  pace  to 
build  on  this  experiment  and  take  steps 
to  expand  the  use  of  nuclear  power  in 
merchant  shipping. 

And  another  development  in  ship  pro- 
pulsion shows  a  great  potential,  also.  A 
leading  naval  architect  said  in  November 
that  gas  turbine  engines  may  hold  a  big 
future  for  the  merchant  marine.  This 
engine  is  a  marine  adaptation  of  the  type 
of  engines  which  drive  jet  aircraft. 

They  can  produce  terrific  power  at  low 
weight.  And  although  more  develop- 
ments in  this  direction  are  forthcoming, 
enough  actual  use  of  this  engine  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  assure  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  progress.  Our  Goverimient 
policy  must  provide  all  r>osslble  encour- 
agement to  this  kind  of  technical  prog- 
ress in  the  merchant  marine  industry. 

BUIPPDra  PHOiOSOPHT 

Yes,  we  are  in  a  "wet  war"  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  mastery  of  the  seas. 
While  Soviet  planning  has  been  geared 
since  World  War  n  to  the  objective  of 
taking  control  of  the  seas  away  from  the 
free  world,  we  have  done  little  or 
nothing  to  counter  the  threat.  Instead, 
we  have  preferred  to  look  away  and  to 
pretend  the  problem  would  go  away  by 
Itself. 

We  need  even  more  than  a  shipping 
policy.  We  need  a  shipping  philosophy 
which  relates  long-term  economic,  psy- 
chological and  political  considerations 
to  the  health  and  capacity  of  our  mer- 
chant fleet  and  related  activities. 

Just  at  this  time  in  history  it  lies  with- 
in our  grasp  to  create  that  shipping 
philosophy  and  to  give  it  the  emphasis  it 
deserves  in  our  national  plarming. 

To  achieve  this  sizable  task  the  com- 
bined awareness  and  effort  of  the  public 
and  of  Congress  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point  the 
entire  article  from  which  I  quoted 
previously: 

[From  the  Boston   (Maiia.)    Herald, 
Feb.  6.  1066] 
An    Exclttsive    Repobt    From    Behind    trx 
Iron  Curtain — How  RtrssiA  Is  Beating  Us 
FOR  Mastery  or  Seas 

(By  ReprescDtatlve  Hastings  Kzitr,  12th 
District  of  Massacbusette) 

How  does  the  United  States  compare  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Its  efforts  to  master  the 
sea? 

Recently  I  was  one  of  two  Congressmen 
directed  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries to  go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  seek 
an  answer  to  this  Important  question. 

Our  visit  was  prompted  by  a  growing  con- 
cern In  Congress  over  reports  that  Soviet 
maritime  strength  Is  surpassing  our  own. 
This  same  concern  has  been  reflected  In  many 
of  the  letters  I  have  received  and  conversa- 
tions I  have  had  with  my  constituents  in 
southeastern  Massachusetts. 

My  constituents  have  asked  me  to  explain 
the  presence  of  the  armada  of  Soviet  fishing 
vessels  operating  off  our  coasts.  They  have 
questioned  the  political  and  economic  impli- 
cations of  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  mer- 
chant fleet. 

In  addition,  oceanographers  at  Woods 
Hole  have  advised  me  of  the  tremendous 
strides  the  Soviets  have  made — not  only  in 
the  marine  scleno«s  but  in  applying  basic 


knowledge  of  the  ocean  to  achieve  their  na- 
tional objectives. 

Against  this  background.  Congressman 
Paitl  Rogers  of  Florida  and  I — accompanied 
by  Dr.  Allyn  Vine  of  the  Woods  Hole  Ocean- 
ographlc  Institution — arrived  In  Moscow  one 
cold  Friday  afternoon  last  month  on  the 
first  leg  of  our  inspection  trip. 

There  we  were  briefed  by  key  ofllclals  of 
the  powerful  Committee  for  Science  and 
Technology.  We  were  particularly  Interested 
to  learn  that  this  committee  has  primary 
jurisdiction  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  entire  Soviet  Union — 
including  the  massive  space,  atomic  energy, 
and  oceanographic  efforts.  (It  was  a  matter 
of  some  interest,  too.  that  the  late  Oleg 
Penkovsky.  the  Intelligence  colonel  who  re- 
portedly was  shot  as  a  suspected  informer 
to  the  West,  was  an  ofllcial  of  this  commit- 
tee.) 

We  were  told  that  the  committee  had 
recently  created  a  high-level  working  group, 
the  National  CouncU  for  the  Utilization  of 
the  Resources  of  the  Sea.  Its  function  Is  to 
establish  requirements  for  stepped-up  ap- 
plication of  basic  oceanographic  research  for 
the  economic  and  political  exploitation  of 
the  ocean.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
fractured  approach  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment makes  in  the  field  of  oceanography — 
presently  handled  by  18  different  agencies. 

We  were  amazed  to  learn  the  scope  of  this 
group's  activities.  Pot  example,  the  U.SwSJi. 
Is  building  hydroelectric  power  stations 
which  harness  the  ocean's  tides. 

They  are  recovering  minerals,  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  from  their  submerged  con- 
tinental shelves,  and  finding  new  ways  to 
process  and  use  fish  products. 

We  were  also  interested  to  learn  at  first 
hand  how  extensively  the  Soviet  fishing 
fleet — whUe  stUl  at  sea — manufactures  fish 
meal  in  their  so-called  factory  ships.  And 
we  learned  further  that,  on  Inland  water- 
ways— most  dramatically  at  the  site  of  a 
tremendous  hydroelectric  plant  and  dam  on 
the  Volga  River — in  order  to  make  spawning 
grounds  stUl  available  for  sturgeon  they 
have  furnished  elevators  to  transport  fish 
from  one  level  to  another. 

The  Soviets  are  also  aggressively  develop- 
ing methods  to  forecast  ocean  conditions  for 
more  efficient  and  safe  routing  of  their  mer- 
chant fleet.  Our  conversations  with  officials 
of  the.Oommlttee  for  Science  and  Technology 
thus  provided  a  tiseful  perspective  for  oom- 
parlng  Soviet  oceanic  progress  with  our  own. 

Later,  at  the  Institute  of  Oceanoiogy  we 
were  apprised  of  the  spectacular  growth  Ot 
scientific  and  engineering  manpower  and  fa- 
cilities. According  to  the  institute's  direc- 
tor, 8,000  to  0,000  Soviet  men  and  women 
are  working  full  time  in  ocean  scleboe  and 
technology.  The  United  States  has  fewer 
than  3,000  people  In  this  field.  Further, 
the  Soviet  fleet  of  230  ocean  research  vessels 
Is  twice  the  size  of  the  U.S.  fleet. 

As  guests  of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Fisheries 
we  were  able  to  compare  our  reflective  fish- 
ing efforts.  We  learned  that  during  1066  the 
Soviet  fishing  fleet  landed  5.6  million  tons  of 
fish — a  half  million  ton  increase  over  the 
1064  catch.  The  U.S.  catch  for  1066,  al- 
though a  slight  increase  over  1064,  amounted 
to  2JS3  mllUon  tons — nearly  22  percent  less 
than  the  Soviet  catch. 

Not  only  Is  the  UB.811.  ahead  of  the  United 
States  In  tonnage  of  fish  caught,  but  also 
in  the  fleld  of  experimental  fish  breeding. 
Large  numbers  of  salmon  and  king  crab  and 
other  speclee  have  been  transplanted  from 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

While  the  slae  and  the  advanced  deelgn 
of  the  Soviet  fishing  fieet  seemed  impreasive, 
we  were  especially  anxious  to  learn  more 
about  the  Red  merchant  marine.    We  were 
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not  permitted  to  vUlt  the  ihlpyutls  In  Len- 
Ingnd.  But  the  delegation  did  bare  « 
unique  opportunity  to  Inspect  two  sblpyarda 
In  Poland  which  build  many  merchant  and 
flihlng  vessels  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  these  yards  alone  launched  mon 
ships  last  year  than  all  the  yards  In  the 
United  States  constructing  similar  type  ves- 
sels. During  I9a6  the  Soviets  accepted  de- 
livery of  100  merchant  ships,  while  the  United 
SUtes  took  delivery  of  only  16.  VS.  ship- 
yards began  1966  with  41  merchant  vessels 
of  more  than  1.000  gross  tons  on  order;  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  total  of  464  merchant 
ships  presently  on  order. 

As  representative  of  a  district  with  a  long 
maritime  tradition.  I  was  particularly  Im- 
pressed by  the  vigorous  Soviet  and  Polish 
efforU  to  recruit,  train,  and  make  an  attrac- 
tive career  of  the  seagoing  occupations.  Re- 
gretfully. In  the  United  States  It  U  becoming 
more  dlfflcuH  to  encourage  young  people  to 
follow  the  sea  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Our   poverty   program   could    take   notice. 

Although  the  Soviet  Government  failed  to 
approve  the  delegation's  proposed  lUnerary 
(Which  would  have  permitted  a  more  exten- 
sive study  of  their  entire  oceanographlc  ef- 
fort) — and  we  were  undoubtedly  shown  only 

what  the  Ooverimient  wanted  us  to  see I 

have  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  com- 
parisons above  warrant  our  close  attention 
and  concern. 

As  Congressman  Rocess  and  I  returned 
to  Washington  to  report  on  our  visit.  I  know 
we  both  had  come  to  the  realization  that 
the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
major  maritime  power  U  no  accident  of 
history. 

All  Indications  point  to  the  fact  that  since 
World  War  II,  and  especially  since  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  care- 
fully planned  thrust  Into  the  ocean  to  achieve 
lU  long-range  political  and  economic  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Soviets  have  extended  their  seapower 
Including  their  navy,  second  only  to  ours 
Into  aU  the  oceans  of  the  world  and  they  are 
effectively  exploiting  its  resources. 

They  are  using  their  strengthened  mari- 
time position  to  further  their  strategic  ob- 
jectives, particularly  with  respect  to  the 
m'  developed  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia 
With  the  population  explosion  maklnt? 
continuous  Inroads  on  the  worlds  food  sup- 
ply, the  sea  wlU  soon  become  a  vitally  needed 
source  of  available  protein,  especially  these 
newly  emerging  nations. 

The  results  of  heavy  Soviet  exploitation 
of  the  oceans  can  be  expected  to  be  offered 
to  these  young  countries  in  exchange  per- 
naps  for  sympathy  and  support  In  the  Inter- 
naUonal  forums,  especially  the  United 
riations. 

We  can  expect  even  further  efforts  as 
Soviet  ocean-ranging  fleeU  move  Into  the 
waters  off  South  America,  where  the  world 
population  growth  there  may  soon  explode 
into  political  and  economic  upheaval 

What  can  the  United  States  do  to  meet 
this  challenge?  The  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  Its  subcommittee 
on  oceanography  are  anxious  for  thU  urgent 
W-oblem  to  be  debated  more  fully  in  the 
Congress.  In  thU  way  we  Intend  to  pro- 
mote wider  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
iiiaues  and  Increase  the  Nation's  awareness 
of  our  need  to  regain  supremacy  at  sea 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  know  that  poUtlcal 
acUon  Is  needed  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Our  coDunlttee  Is  considering  a  number  oT 
approaches  to  better  coordinate  and  manage 
our  nauonal  efforts  with  respect  to  oceanog. 
raphy,  flsherlee,  and  the  merchant  marine. 
We  seek  for  the  ocean  a  national  program 
that  will  command  the  attenUon.  the  Inter- 
est, and  the  support  vUcb  our  present 
apace  effort  enjoys. 


It  Is  hoped  that  our  recent  vlaJt  wUl  glre 
greatw  Impetxis  and  a  sense  of  urgency  to 
the  legislation  needed  to  reestablish  the 
United  States  as  the  number  one  nuuitime 
nation  of  the  world. 

Shortly  before  his  untimely  death,  our 
late  President  Kennedy  concluded  a  formal 
address  with  this  statement,  which  I  know 
came  from  his  heart; 

"The  sea  Is  all  around  us.  It  Is  part  ot 
our  lives.  We  must  know  about  It.  We  must 
master  It.  I  am  glad  the  United  States  Is 
committed  to  this  great  effort." 

We  need  now  only  bear  witness  to  this 
commitment. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards]  very  highly  for 
this  very  thorough  thinking  in  regard  to 
the  merchant  marine.  This  demon- 
strates a  real  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  a  deep  concern  for  a  problem  which 
Is  a  most  serious  one  for  our  country 
and  even  very  crucial.  As  one  Member 
of  this  Congress  I  appreciate  his  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  our  attention  today, 
and  I  urge  every  Member  to  read  his 
statement. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California.  I  know 
of  his  concern  for  this  problem  and  ap- 
preciate his  interest  and  his  contribu- 
tion. 


February  16,  196$    I    Febrmry  16,  1966 
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UJ3.  CONGRESSMAN  BURT  L.  TAL- 
COTT'S  TAX-SHARING  PLAN  TO 
IMPROVE  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  TALCOTT ]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  to 
the  protection  of  our  children,  their  edu- 
cation is  our  most  Important  mission 

whether  we  be  parents,  teachers,  or  pub- 
lic officials.  Until  everyone  is  educated 
and  trained  to  the  extent  of  his  abilities 
and  desires,  every  clfeLzen  has  a  goal  to 
accomplish  and  a  Job^o  perform. 

Legally,  the  responsibility  for.  and  the 
control  over,  education  is  a  power  not 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Government 
but  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people  in  accordance  with  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Practically,  the  local  communities  and 
school  districts,  have  the  talent,  expe- 
rience, background,  trafaiing,  concern,  re- 
sponsiveness, and  scrutiny  to  provide 
best  for  the  kind  and  quality  of  educa- 
tion that  the  people  want  and  need. 

But,  realistically,  If  the  local  school 
board    members    were    (o    impose    the 


necessary  taxes  upon  retail  sales  or  real 
property  to  provide  the  education  which 
the  people  want  for  their  children  tber 
would  be  run  out  of  town  at  the  nS 
election. 

On  August  26.  1965.  during  the  Irt 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  10717,  a  bill  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  governments,  to  provide 
States  with  additional  financial  resources 
and,  particularly,  to  improve  elementary 
and  secondary  education  by  returning  a 
portion  of  the  FMeral  revenues  to  the 
States. 

This  bill  was  conceived  and  drafted  to 
improve  education,  but  it  was  assigned, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  because 
it  involves  taxation  and  would  require  an 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

EDUCATION    KKXD8   ASK   BSCALATtMG 

Educational  requirements  and  de- 
mands are  escalating  rapidly.  All  corts 
of  education— property,  physical  plant, 
equipment  and  maintenance — are  rising- 
teacher  and  administrative  salaries  are 
increasing;  society  is  becoming  mon 
complex;  our  total  store  of  knowledge 
will  double  in  the  next  6  years;  there  are 
more  children  requiring  more  education 
in  more  subjects  and  disciplines.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  many  additional 
legal  and  desirable  demands  being  made 
upon  other  agencies  of  local  government 
to  provide  more  and  more  services,  of 
higher  quality  and  cost,  for  more  and 
more  persons. 

aOVKRNMENT    KXPRNDrrURBS    ARE    INCREASIMO 

Between  1955  and  1964,  total  govern- 
ment expenditures — Federal.  State,  and 
local — increased  nearly  $78  billion,  about 
80  percent,  while  net  national  product 
was  increasing  by  56  percent.  Domestic 
needs,  primarily,  have  provided  the 
thrust  behind  the  growth  of  government. 
The  main  responsibility  for  domestic 
government  activity  falls,  not  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  but  upon  the  States 
and  their  subdivisions,  which  last  year 
spent  nearly  $68  billion. 

EducaUon  is  by  far  the  most  important 
domestic  governmental  program.  In 
fiscal  1963.  direct  education  expenditures 
were  nearly  $25  billion,  with  over  95  per- 
cent accounted  for  by  State  and  local 
governments.  Total  education  expendi- 
tures increased  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  8.7  percent  over  the  8  years  from  1955 
to  1963.  No  other  major  expenditure 
category,  except  Federal  space  research 
and  technology — which  amounts  to  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  total  Government 
expenditures — has  risen  so  rapidly. 

Owing  primarily  to  education  needs, 
overall  State  and  local  expenditures  in- 
creased by  an  annual  average  of  8.4  per- 
cent from  1955  to  1964.  whereas  the  toUl 
direct  Federal  expenditures  Increased  at 
only  5.7  percent  per  year. 

Many  of  us  would  approve  a  trend  to- 
ward increswing  the  Importance  of  State 
and  local  government  and  dlminishinf 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Establishment. 
Even  in  the  urban  complex,  there  is  » 
keen  appreciation  of  the  benefits  from 
good  local  government,  not  only  from 


high  quality  public  education  and  from 
the  security  that  comes  from  adequate 
police  and  fire  protection,  but  from  the 
goieral  enhancement  of  the  good  life 
provided  by  sensible  investment  In  trans- 
portation and  sanitary  factUties.  orderly 
development,  and  adequate >aocial  welfare 
programs. 

If  the  facts — that  the  Sttite  and  local 
functions,  including  education,  are  going 
to  grow  faster — and  the  philosophy — 
that  they  should — are  agreed  upon,  there 
remains  the  question  of  flntince. 

riNANCtNC  ALTXaNATtVES  FOR  LOCAL 
GOVRNMBNT 

The  major  alternatives  we:  First,  in- 
creased State  and  local  taxation ;  second, 
increased  special  purpose  or  categorical 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government; 
third,  income  tax  credit  devices:  and 
fourth,  the  new  program  oif  unrestricted 
grants,  or  tax  sharing,  proposed  by  my 
bill,  H.R.  10717. 

The  tax  sources  of  locall  goverrunent 
are  practically  restricted  to  real  and 
personal  property,  retail  sj^es  or  income 
from  within  the  local  jurisdiction. 

State  and  local  government  tax  rates 
have  risen  rapidly.  This  fact,  apparent 
enough  to  most  actual  taxpayers,  can 
be  appreciated  by  observing  aggregate 
tax  collection  figures. '  From  1955  ro 
1963,  an  8-year  period,  coUections  from 
all  major  categories  of  State  and  local 
taxes  approximately  doubled.  Property 
tax  collections  rose  from  $10.7  blUion 
to  $20.1  billion.  State  and  local  sales 
tax  collections  rose  from  $7.6  billion  to 
$14.5  billion.  Individual  Income  taxes 
collected  by  State  and  local  jurisdictions 
rose  from  $1.2  billion  to  $3.3  billion. 
State  and  local  taxes  on  corporation  net 
income  rose  frcon  $700  nhlUion  to  $1.5 
bilUon. 

Total  State  taxes  have  gone  from  $4.9 
biUion  in  1946  to  $24.2  billion  in  1964— 
an  average  increase  of  over  $1  billion  a 
year. 

Experience  demonstrate!  that  the  basis 
of  most  sales  and  excise  taxes,  and  also 
of  the  property  tax,  rise  relatively  slug- 
gishly as  population  and  income  In- 
crease. Since  collections  from  these 
sources  nearly  doubled  oviar  the  8  years 
from  1955  to  1963.  while  the  net  national 
product  increased  by  less  than  50  per- 
cent, it  is  evident  that  the  rates  and 
coverage  have  been  forced  to  Increase 
markedly. 

No  revolutionary  Increase  In  State  and 
local  Income  taxes  Is  In  lirospect  under 
the  present  regimes.  Therefore,  in- 
creased sales  and  property  tax  rates  offer 
the  only  practical  solution  available  to 
these  levels  of  government  if  they  are  to 
rely  on  their  own  tax  sources.  These 
taxes  are  distinctly  Inferilor  to  taxes  on 
income  In  terms  of  tllieir  economic 
effects. 

PROPCRTT    TAX    SOITXCCS  IflATtmATED 

Real  and  personal  property  are  be- 
coming saturated  as  tax  aDurces  in  most 
school  jurisdictions.  Schools  bond  elec- 
tions are  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  pass.  Taxpayer  rebellioris  are 
not  directed  against  education  itself,  but 
against  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the 
overburdened  property  base. 


For  far  too  long,  education  and  other 
local  services  have  been  required  to  de- 
pend primarily  upon  the  property  tax. 
simply  because  the  property  was  easy  to 
locate,  simple  to  assess,  values  were  rela- 
tively stable,  and  the  collecting  proce- 
dures were  simple  to  administer.  The 
advantages  of  simplicity  have  become  a 
dragging  detriment  to  education  and  an 
Intolerable  burden  upon  real  property. 
More  than  45  percent  of  State  and  local 
revenues  Is  derived  from  property  taxes. 
This  is  practically  the  limit. 

Real  property  Is  an  imfair  and  inequi- 
table tax  source  In  many  instances. 
Property  taxes  are  not  universally  ad- 
ministered effectively;  they  are  laced 
with  Imperfections  which  render  them 
both  unjust  and  inimical  to  economic 
growth  and  efficient  business  operation. 

A  public  service  so  enormous  In  scope 
and  size  as  education  should  not  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  a  limited  source  of 
revenue.  Obversely,  it  is  Inequitable  for 
a  limited  form  of  wealth  to  be  required  to 
support  public  services  from  which 
everyone  benefits. 

So  desperate  are  local  taxing  agencies 
for  revenues  that  Individual  property 
owners  are  not  even  permitted  to  clalnx 
any  adjustment  or  reduction  for  unpaid 
mortgages  or  other  debt  against  their 
properties.  Yet  many  forms  of  wealth 
now  escape  taxation. 

TAXES    TTFON     HOMES    OFTEN    COKFISCATORT 

Taxes  upon  homes  are  often  regressive 
and  confiscatory,  especially  when  the 
property  Itself  produces  little  or  no  In- 
come and  the  owner  has  a  limited  or  fixed 
income.  This  condition  Is  common  and 
particularly  burdensome  for  homeowners 
who  are  retired,  widowed,  pensioned,  or 
unemployed.  A  family's  home  is  so  es- 
sential to  health,  emotional  stability,  and 
good  citizenship  that  the  property  tax 
on  homes  is  often  more  detrimental  than 
beneflclsd  to  the  community. 

Real  property  Is  not  distributed  In  the 
same  places  where  the  children  reside. 
Therefore  the  relationship  between  the 
property  taxed  and  the  children  taught 
is  seldom  proportional  or  equitable. 

coNSTrjtpnoN  taxes  reaching  Liurr  albo 

Local  sales,  use.  and  gross  receipts 
taxes  are  approaching  economic  and  so- 
cial, as  well  as  practical,  limits  in  many 
States.  Although  sales  taxes  can  and 
do  serve  useful  purposes,  even  small  in- 
creases are  likely  to  result  in  taxpayer 
rebellions  in  this  arena,  also. 

Sales  tax  statutes  are  riddled  with 
exemptions  for  various  consumer  goods 
and  rsu*ely  cover  any  substantial  portion 
of  consumer  service  expenditures.  Spotty 
coverage  often  means  that  prices 
charged  to  the  consumer  are  distorted 
and  are  not  proportional  to  the  value  of 
the  goods  purchsised,  thereby  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  our  market  pricing  sys- 
tem. Most  State  sales  taxes  are  espe- 
cially aimed  at  large  amounts  of  business 
purchases,  including  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  thereby  penalize  and 
deter  growth  and  modernization. 

Even  with  exemptions  on  food,  drugs, 
rent,  and  other  family  necessaries,  the 
sales  tax  is  especially  burdensome  upon 
the  poor  with  large  families. 


PROPERTY  AND  SAIXS   TAXSS  ARE  RBCRESSIVX 

Both  property  and  sales  taxes  above 
minimum  levels  are  regressive  in  that 
they  impose  higher  percentage  burdens 
on  persons  with  lower  incomes.  An  ag- 
gravation of  this  situation  should  be 
avoided. 

Although  total  agreement  on  tax  policy 
is  unattainable,  there  is  near  consensus 
among  students  of  the  problem  that  in- 
come taxes  are  the  strongest  element  of 
our  revenue  system.  A  policy  which 
forces  obnoxious  State  and  local  sales 
and  property  taxes  to  replace  the  in- 
come tax  as  a  dominant  government 
revenue  source  would  be  an  unfortunate 
step  backward.  Such  policy  would  work 
against  needed  increases  in  State  and 
local  expenditure  by  forcing  the  worst 
taxes  to  bear  the  load. 

Although  the  Income  tax  appears  to  be 
the  most  appropriate  for  State  and  local 
purposes.  State  legislators  are  unwill- 
ing to  raise  State  income  taxes.  This  re- 
luctance Is  partly  because  the  Federal 
Government  has  preempted,  to  a  large 
measure,  the  Income  tax. 

HIGH   CORRELATION    BETWEEN    IMCOIU   AMD 
EDUCATION 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  higher  cor- 
relation between  income  and  education 
than  between  any  other  asset  said  its 
tax  purpose.  There  is  practically  no  cor- 
relation between  one's  education  and  his 
property  ownership  or  retail  purchases. 
However,  the  higher  one's  education,  the 
higher  his  income  Is  likely  to  be;  and  the 
greater  one's  Income,  the  better  the  ed- 
ucation his  children  are  likely  to  receive. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  believe 
It  Is  appropriate  to  devote  a  larger  por- 
tion of  our  Income  tax  to  educational 
purposes.  ^ 

STATE  TAX  RSTOEM   PROSPECTS   ARE   DISMAL 

Many  State  governments  are  gi^ping 
with  varioiis  proposals  for  tax  reform. 
My  State  of  California  Is  making  all 
sorts  of  resounding  noises  about  State 
tax  reform.  Unfortunately,  no  amount 
of  State  tax  reform  will  help  education 
unless  the  States,  local  subdivisions,  and 
school  districts  are  permitted  to  share 
directly  in  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
Federal  income  tax.  Otherwise  State 
tax  reform  will  be  only  a  shifting  of  the 
tax  burdens  from  one  form  of  property 
to  another.  Taxes  from  property  are 
more  properly  used  to  protect  and  im- 
prove property. 

LOCAL  EDtrCATOES  BEST 

I  firmly  believe  that  local  educators 
and  officials  who  are  on  the  scene,  who 
are  subject  to  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
taxpayer,  and  who  hold  the  most  direct 
responsibility  to  the  student,  c&n  best 
determine  the  education  needs  of  their 
children  and  can  best  manage  our  edu- 
cation system.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  lacks  the  ex- 
perience, talent,  concern,  and  responsi- 
bility to  provide  adequate  education,  es- 
pecially at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.  Federal  control  of  education 
would  guarantee  mediocrity.  Few  non- 
polltlcal  Ideas  originate  in  Washington. 
An  education  Idea  promulgated  from 
Washington  would  be  required  to  apply 
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evenly  to  every  school  dlatrlct  In  the 
United  States.  Tew  of  us  would  care  to 
wear  a  suit  deslgiied  or  fashioned  to  fit 
everyone. 

My  blU,  Hil.  10717.  seeks  to  utilize  the 
best  attributes  and  cmiabllltles  of  all 
levels  of  government.  Each  level  of  gov- 
ernment Is  Involved,  has  a  stake,  and  a 
large  measure  of  re^wnslblllty.  The 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
the  school  districts,  the  private  founda- 
tions, the  business  community,  and  in- 
dividual citizen — student,  teacher,  par- 
ent, and  ofQcial — must  all  cooperate  in 
the  manner  of  a  working  partnership. 
The  several  agencies,  governments,  busi- 
nesses, and  citizens  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive operations. 
coicBim  supKuoB  PActLmcs  or  au.  Lsntia  of 

COVESmCKNT 

I  propose  to  combine  the  superior  tal- 
ents, abilities,  and  concern  of  the  local 
school  Interests  with  the  superior  tax  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government.  Co- 
operation and  utilization  of  talent  are 
maximized;  controls  are  minimized.  The 
States  and  local  school  districts  would 
exercise  no  control  over  the  collection  of 
the  Federal  incwne  taxes;  the  Federal 
Government  would  exercise  no  control 
over  the  education  processes.  My  bill 
gives  the  Comptroller  General  authority 
only  to  review  State  plans  to  determine 
that  the  funds  will  be  used  for  education 
purposes,  and  to  audit  annually  the  plans 
to  verify  compliance. 

FCDXSAL  CATWSOKICAI.  AIDS  AUE  INXQUtTABLK  AMD 
MXDIOCUC 

X  have  opposed  numerous  Federal  cat- 
egorical aids  to  education.  A  grant  here 
for  one  special  purpose;  a  grant  there  to 
a  particular  community  or  project;  or 
another  grant  to  a  special  category  of 
school,  student,  or  district  is  discrimina- 
tory, unequal  and  often  extravagant. 
The  Federal  Government  can  seldom  do 
specially  for  one  what  it  does  not  do  for 
another  without  being  unfair,  mediocre, 
wasteful,  and  discriminatory.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  with  all  Its  arms,  agen- 
cies, bureaus,  and  departments  cannot 
devise  and  manage  a  system  of  education 
programs  which  will  suit  or  be  fair  to  all 
school  districts.  The  school  board  of 
Salinas  does  not  want  Its  schools  con- 
structed exactly  the  same  as  schools  in 
Bismarck  or  Miami — or  vice  versa;  nor 
would  any  of  these  school  districts  be 
satisfied  with  the  same  curriculums,  text- 
books, and  teacher  qualifications  of  the 
others. 

■CKOOLS    IfKKD    FttrANCnra    TnUSNTLT 

The  urgent  need  of  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts is  not  talent,  supervision,  direction, 
or  control,  but  solely  adequate  financing. 
My  bill  favors  an  unrestricted  grant  to 
the  State  governments  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  purposes.  This 
permits  the  flexibility  and  competition  of 
State-local  autonomy  as  opposed  to  the 
certain  inequity  and  mediocrity  of  a 
detailed  program  of  specific  grants  from 
the  central  Federal  Government. 
spBciriKu  pncsNTAGK  or  rcoBui.  ■xvnrrnta 
KiTOmrm    to    statks 

My  bill  provides  that   1   percent  of 
the  Individual   and   corporate   Income. 


inheritance,  gift,  and  estote  taxes 
paid  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be 
returned  to  the  States  the  first  year,  2 
percent  the  second  year.  3  percent  the 
third  year,  4  percent  the  fourth  year,  and 
5  percent  the  fifth  year,  and  thereafter. 
These  funds  are  to  be  deposited  In  a  trust 
fund  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  who  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  returning  the  money  U> 
the  States. 

Half  of  the  funds  would  be  returned  to 
the  States  on  a  straight  per-student 
basis. 

The  remaining  half  would  be  returned 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  effort  each  State  puts  into  its  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
system. 

Effort  is  defined  as  the  percentage  of 
gross  personal  and  corporate  income 
spent  on  public  and  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  mathematical  formula  for 
computing  effort  is  as  follows:  The 
percent  of  gross  jjersonal  and  corpora- 
tion Income  spent  on  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  is  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  legally  enrolled  students 
In  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  This  is  the  State  product. 
Under  this  formula,  a  States  share  would 
be  the  percent  its  State  product  is  of  the 
total  State  products. 
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MINIMUM  rzonui.  contxols 
To  guarantee  that  the  funds  being 
shared  with  the  States  are  spent  for 
educational  purposes,  each  Governor 
must  submit  an  outline  of  how  his  State 
plans  to  spend  the  money  to  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States. 
The  Comptroller  General  must  deter- 
mine within  60  days  whether  or  not  the 
plan  fully  complies  with  the  Intent  of 
Congress.  If  the  plan  is  not  disapproved 
within  60  days.  It  will  be  considered  ap- 
proved. If  disapproved,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  will  have  the  right  to  appeal 
the  decision  to  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
in  his  district. 

Additionally,  each  State  must  submit 
an  audit  each  year  to  the  Comptroller 
General  detailing  how  the  fimds  were 
actually  spent 

TAX    SHAaiNG    CONOPT     OAINUrO     BtTPPOET 
KAPIOLT 

This  new  concept  of  Federal-State  co- 
operation Is  rapidly  gaining  support 
from  professional  educators,  governmen- 
tal officials,  reputable  economists,  and 
taxpayers.  The  California  Teachers  As- 
sociation Committee  on  Federal  Legis- 
lation and  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, at  its  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  in 
December  1965,  endorsed  the  principles 
of  Federal  aid  embodied  in  Hil.  10717. 
Other  school  districts.  State  superin- 
tendents of  schools.  Governors,  and 
eoonomists  have  endorsed  the  tax  shar- 
ing principle  of  HJl.  10717. 

The  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  headed  by 
Joseph  A.  Pechman,  although  not  broad- 
ly publicized,  suggests  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  esUblish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  unrestricted  grants  to  the 
States,  the  grants  to  l>e  specified  por- 
tions of  Federal  income  tax  revenues. 


The  reasoning  of  the  President's  TJuk 
Force  appears  to  be  that  State  and  local 
government  expenditures  have  grown 
rapidly  and  will  continue  to  grow— in  t9- 
sponse  to  challenges— but  these  jurisdic- 
tions conUnue  to  find  it  difficult  to  meet 
their  bills.  The  limited  tax  bases— prop- 
erty  and  sales— have  not  grown  in  pace 
with  government  expenditures.  This 
coiKlitlon  jeopardizes  State  and  local 
governments.  On  the  other  hand  in- 
come  tax  receipts  have  risen  faster  than 
Federal  expenditures.  This  trend  causes 
fiscal  drag.  The  deleterious  fiscal  drag 
and  the  State-local  fiscal  plight  can  be 
solved  simultaneously  by  returning  in- 
come tax  revenue  to  the  States. 

Some  political  scientists  and  econo- 
mists may  argue  that  my  proposal  tends 
to  redistribute,  in  a  modest  way,  tax 
moneys— from  rich  to  poor  individual* 
and  from  rich  to  poor  States.  It  does 
This  device  seems  to  be  more  desirable 
than  the  tax  credit  scheme  which  would 
simply  permit  State  and  local  income 
taxes  to  be  credited  against  Federal  in- 
come tax  liabilities.  The  tax  credit 
scheme  would  simply  transfer  part  of 
the  Federal  income  back  to  the  States 
from  which  the  tax  came. 
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KKDisrmiBTrnoN  or  inoomx  is  Mooin 
The  per  capita  grant  is  redistribuUve, 
because  States  with  high  per  capita  In- 
comes receive  no  more  than  States  with 
low  per  capita  incomes,  even  though 
their  residents  pay  more  income  taxes. 
I  cannot  defend  the  position  that  the 
quality  of  education  should  be  lower  in 
poor  regions  than  in  wealthy  ones.  Yet 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  now  the 
case,  even  though  some  low-income 
States  may  devote  a  higher  percentage 
of  their  incomes  to  public  education  than 
do  more  prosperous  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  States,  in- 
cluding California,  are  plagued  by  the 
inferior  educations  of  immigrants  from 
other  States,  and  are  required  to  expend 
great  simis  for  remedial  education,  ex- 
traordinary retraining  programs,  and 
welfare  to  assist  the  untrained  and 
undereducated  who  make  their  way  to 
a  new  State.  Cahfomia,  for  instance, 
might  just  as  well  contribute  some  funds 
to  educate  the  future  immigrants  in  the 
first  Instance  when  the  education  is 
most  successful  and  least  expensive, 
rather  than  postpone  the  agony  to  a 
time  when  the  Ignorance  and  lack  of 
training  are  so  devastating,  and  when 
education,  retrahiing,  and  welfare  are  ao 
expensive  and  difBcult. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  same  coin. 
All  States  benefit  from  the  superior  edu- 
cation of  some  immigrants  and  even 
from  the  education  of  persons  who  may 
not  inmilgrate  physically,  but  whose  ideas 
and  contributions  do.  Only  one  State, 
for  Instance,  can  claim  to  have  educated 
John  Steinbeck,  but  we  all  share  the 
fruits  of  his  education.  None  of  the  UJS. 
astronauts  received  their  elementary  or 
secondary  education  in  California,  yet 
©very  Callfomlan  shares  the  benefits  of 
their  fine  educations.  In  all  fairness, 
Califomians  should  not  object  too  str«i- 
uously  because  a  small  part  of  their  Fed- 


eral income  tax  moneys  is  i^odistributed 
to  provide  better  education  for  youths 
In  other  States.  This  would  seem  espe- 
cially true  in  view  of  the  fundamental 
premise  of  H.R.  10717,  which  leaves  the 
ooQtrol,  supervision,  management,  and 
responsibility  of  the  education  with  the 
Individual  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Some  proponents  of  income  tax  shar- 
Inj  plans  have  suggested  that  more  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  need.  Of 
course,  all  of  us  want  to  fulfill  need  and 
educate  where  it  is  needed.  The  plan 
must  be  as  simple  as  practicable  for 
understanding  and  successful  adminis- 
tration. "Need"  is  difficult  to  define— 
and  definitions  will  always  vary. 

Need  is  considered  in  my  formula  In 
the  50  percent  which  is  returned  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  student  population. 
The  need  is  where  the  children  are. 


nfcnmrEs  mttst  ■■  KAiirrAimD 
Nevertheless,  incentive  is  extremely 
important.  There  should  be  a  strong 
built-in  hicentive  for  the  individual 
States  to  devote  more  and  more  of  their 
own  resources  to  education.  Reliance  on 
the  mendicancy  of  neighboring  States 
or  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
discouraged.  If  a  State  is  rewarded  for 
spending  more  of  its  own  revenues,  its 
education  programs  are  likely  to  prosper 
and  excel  more  than  If  it  were  encouraged 
to  justify  a  need. 

My  proposal  embodies  the  legitimate 
and  appropriate  Federal  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  My  proposal  utilizes  to  the 
maximmn  extent  the  attributes  and 
facilities  of  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments. 

H.R.  10717  will  permit  us  to  meet  the 
needs  of  education  and  to  discharge  the 


obligations  and  responsibilities  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  most  effective  and  expedi- 
tious way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  included  several 
tables  following  my  remarks,  which  show 
in  more  graphic  form  what  can  be  ex- 
pected by  the  various  States  upon  the 
enactment  of  HJl.  10717. 

I  trust  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  give  immediate  and  conscientious 
consideration  to  this  new  concept  of  im- 
proving elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation through  income  tax  sharing.  I 
urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  schedule  hearings  on  H.R.  10717,  and 
other  related  bills,  at  its  earliest  conven- 
ience. As  I  have  said,  next  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  children,  their  education  is 
our  most  important  mission  in  life. 

Fifth  and  all  succeeding  yean  (S  percent 
distribution)  assuming  that  5  percent  of 
the  Federal  revenue  to  be  distributed  imder 
the  formula  amounts  to  $5  bUllon: 


State 


Ctth 

)lcntaiia 

New  Mexico.. 

idaika... 

Wjoming 

Aniooa 

8outb  Dakota 

NtndB 

HfaDMOta — 
WMbington . . 
North  Dakota 

OntoD 

CiUomia 

Uniiiana 

Cfliorsdo 

HiaiMippi . . . 

Michigan 

iCuuu 

Wlxoulii 

Ftarida 

ATkaniH 

Uibo 

VnYoik.'." 

hwa....... 

Vmnoat 


Cd.  11 


tl7,059.607 

9, 955. 959 

16, 707. 482 

3,392.111 

8,313.249 

22, 073. 350 

9, 901.  756 

8,024,169 

47,  565.  007 

43. 373. 126 

8,910,765 

26, 610.  U73 

249. 914, 544 

47.457,265 

28.727,014 

34.938^627 

115,807,903 

301509,985 

50,184,209 

71. 487, 969 

27.  064,  458 

10. 412,  401 

66,406,864 

188,896i620 

37. 449. 215 

4,947,228 


Col.  2  ' 


S34. 600.000 
14. 075, 000 
22,050.000 

4,725,000 

6.  875. 000 
28. 275, 000 
12.  575, 000 

7,600,000 

68,725,000 

63. 325,  000 

10, 825, 000 

32,125,000 

1298,875.000 

'  66,726.000 

32.350,000 

39, 100, 000 

128.  200. 000 

33, 325, 000 

51,5501000 

73.000,000 

27,  625. 000 

10,  600. 000 

67, 875, 000 

191, 250, 000 

37.600,000 

4,060,000 


Col.  3 ' 


187.03 
85.33 
84.73 
84.07 
7&10 
77.31 
76.65 
75.14 
74.52 
74.20 
73.32 
72.88 
72.13 
70.87 
67.97 
67.54 
66.81 
66.79 
82.00 
61.63 
81.81 
81.44 
61.51 
61.11 
60.44 
60.39 


Col.  4  • 


$41, 859. 807 

2i  030,959 

37, 757, 482 

8.117.111 

12. 188. 249 

50,348.350 

23, 478, 758 

13.624,109 

106,290,007 

98,098.128 

19, 735, 765 

58,735,973 

648,889,644 

103,182,206 

61, 077, 014 

74,039,827 

244,007.903 

63,894.985 

101,  784. 209 

141, 487,  989 

M,  889, 458 

21.01^401 

134.088,864 

380,148,620 

74, 949, 215 

9,897,228 


Col.  6 ' 


S147.39 
145.89 
145.09 
144.43 
138.46 
137.67 
137.01 
135.60 
134.88 
134.58 
133.68 
183.22 
132.49 
131.23 
128.33 
127.90 
127.17 
126.16 
183. « 
121.99 
121, 97 
121.80 
121.87 
121.47 
12a  80 
120.76 


State 


Teias... 

South  CaroUn* 

Oklahoma 

Hawaii 

Maryland 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Alabama 

North  Carolhis 

New  Hampshire 

Maine. 

VIrgInU 

New  Jersey 

Oeorgia ,.. 

West  Vlrslnis 

Tennessee... 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Dlinois 

Connecticat 

Missouri 

Rhode  bland 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

District  of  Columbia 


Co).  1 1 


$148, 
37. 
36, 

9, 
44. 
18, 
134, 
49, 
71, 

7, 
13, 
88, 
75, 
82. 
28. 
82. 

8, 

4a 
las. 

33, 

87, 
9, 

m, 

60. 
8, 


743,769 
840,978 
216,000 
184,727 
411, 197 
725,422 
610,284 
639,806 
134.923 
667,333 
167,292 
486,123 
766,588 
893,973 
313.821 
177,066 
817, 217 
048,156 
336^183 
806,368 
240,112 
096.312 
683^824 
941,644 
684,862 


Col.  2 ' 


S148,376,000 
87.226.000 
36.076.000 

9.126.000 
42,660.000 
18. 860. 000 
127.626.000 
46.860.000 
66,975,000 

6. 976. 000 
12, 075, 000 
53,360,000 
89, 126, 000 
56,725.000 
23.680,000 
46.40a0fl0 

s.8aaooo 

33,850,000 

102.476.000 

27. 375, 000 

46,828,000 

7. 075, 000 

102,000,000 

42,650,000 

4,800,000 


Col.  3  > 


too.  26 
68.84 
68.46 

57.88 
57.96 
67.82 
67.22 
67.08 
66.83 
55.63 
66.28 
66.06 
65.06 
64.48 
64.31 
53.67 
63.50 
61.01 
6a  15 
48.87 
48.11 
48.94 
48.10 
42.94 
33.94 


Col.  4  > 


$297, 218, 769 

74.868,978 

71.291.000 

18, 279. 727 

87.061.197 

37. 076, 422 

262,236,284 

96,389,806 

138, 109, 923 

14, 542, 333 

28,232,292 

111,836,123 

144. 891.  688 

119.688,973 

49, 993, 821 

98,577,066 

11.917,217 

73,898,168 

225, 817, 183 

61. 181, 368 

102,865.112 

16,171.812 

235,513,824 

102,591,644 

13,334,683 


Col.  6  < 


tiaa8i 

119.20 
118.81 
118.24 
118.32 
118.18 
117.68 
117.  M 
117. 19 
115.99 
115.64 
116. 42 
116.43 
114.79 
114.67 
114.08 
113.88 
111.37 
110.61 
109.23 
108.47 
107.30 
108.48 
103.30 
94.30 


I  Eiplanatlon  of  columns: 
Col.  1:  r!,.V)0,000.000  divided  upon  B  ( 
nmbar  of  pnrolled  students  In  the  8t 
Col.  2:  ToUl  doUar  sum  each  State  r4 
C«L  3:  Amount  per  student  each  StaB 
C«L  4:  Total  amount  State  receives;  a 
CcL  i:  Amount  overall  that  each  BUt 


tight  per  student  basis,  $80.38  multiplied  by 

lives  on  EFFORT  fonnula  ($2,600,000,000). 
receives  on  EFFORT  formula. 
Idltlon  of  cols.  1  and  2. 
receives  oo  a  per  student  basis. 


NOTES 

1.  The  figures  in  col.  1  come  from  "Fall  1964  etatlsMcs  of  Public  Schools,"  U.8. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education.  Number  oT 
enrolled  studenU  for  fall  1964  divided  into  »2..M».000,000. 

\,F'^f^  ^'^  ^  defined  as  the  amount  of  gross  personal  Income  of  each  State  spent  on 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education.  This  Is  taken  from  "Digest  of  Educa- 
tional Statistics,"  1965edltion.  Mathematics  Involved:  EFFORT  X  enrolled  studenU 
equals  a  "State  product."  Each  State's  percent  of  sum  total  of  all  "Plate  products" 
multiplied  by  $2,500,000,000  (or  amount  being  autboriied  under  this  section)  eanais 
total  dollsn  the  State  receives. 

f-fj 


Assuming  that  1  percent  W  the  Fed- 
eral revenues  to  be  distributed  under  the 
fonnula  would  equal  $1  bllllOto,  the  fol- 
lowing chart,  based  on  1964  figures, 
shows  the  projected  allocation  for  Cah- 
fomia throughout  the  first  5  years  of 
operation: 


Per  pupU 
basis 


$49,982,908 
99,986.817 
149. 848. 728 
199,931.835 
'..'49,914.644 


Effort 


$89.739.00d 
lis.  470. 000 
179. 205.00(1 
238.040,000 
388.675.000 


Total 


$109. 717, 908 
219.436.817 
329.153.726 
438,871,636 
648,689,644 


*nktngs  of  the  States  in  termi  of  percent- 
t*  of  gross  personal  income  spent  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  1964-65 

Vktu. 

IfeBtau.. 

*w  Mexico"" 

AtaAa. .'v.^rzizii; 

Wyoming ^ 


Percent 

6.B9 

...  6.78 
...  6.71 

6.08 

6. 16 

—  6.  la 


Rankings  of  the  States  in  terms  of  percent- 
age of  gross  personal  income  spent  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  1964- 
65 — Continued  Percent 

South  Dakota 6.07 

Nevada 8. 95 

lillnnesota . 5. 00 

Washington ___._.._ .—____..  6.  88 

North  Dakota , 6.81 

Oregon . 6.  77 

CalUornla . , ., 5.  71 

Louisiana „___i__ ... ._  5.  61 

Colorado 6. 38 

Mississippi . ^_.  6. 84 

Michigan 8, 30 

Kansas 6. 21 

Wisconsin 4.  Bl 

Florida . 4.  88 

Arkansas 4.  88 

Idaho 4.  87 

Indiana ■;.. 4.  87 

New  Tork 4.84 

Iowa 4.80 

Vermont 4.  go 

Texas . 4, 77 

National  average .._ 4,74 

South   Carolina . 4.66 

Oklahoma 4. 63 

Hawaii . 4. 50 


Rankings  of  the  States  in  tenns  of  percent' 
age  of  gross  personal  income  spent  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  1964- 
65 — Continued  Percent 

Maryland .. 4.  59 

Nebraska . 4. 88 

Ohio , 4. 51 

Alabama . . 4. 53 

North  Carolina 4. 80 

New  Hampshire 4. 4i 

Maine 4. 39 

Virginia.-.. 4.  M 

New  Jersey 4.M 

Georgia _ 4. 81 

West  Virginia 4.M 

Tennessee _. 4.36 

Delaware , 4.  24 

Blentucky.. .,., _,..  4. 04 

Illinois 8. 97 

Connecticut s.  57 

Missouri 8.81 

Rhode   Island ; 8. 73 

Pennsylvania " 3. 68 

Massachusetts . a.  40 

District  of  Coliunbla . a.  87 

Source:  Digest  of  Educational  StaUstlca. 
1965  edition,  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  WeUare,  Office  of  Kducatloo. 
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Per$onal  income,  1984.  related  to  ettimated  expendituret  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  by  region  and  Slate,  196^-66 


February  16,  19  6t 


Rfgion  and  3Ut« 

Petional  Ineome 

Estimated  expenditures  (or 
public    elementary    and 
Mcondary  education 

Resloo  and  State 
(1) 

Personal  Income 

Estimated  expenditam  b 
public    elfmentarr  |m 
secondary  education 

(1) 

Total  (la 
millims) 

(2) 

Per  capita 
(3) 

Total  On 
thooMiids)! 

(4) 

As  a  percent 

of  personal 

Ineoma 

(•) 

Total  (In 
millions) 

(2) 

P«roairit» 

(3) 

Total  On 
thousands) ' 

(4) 

Of  perxnl 
Incoaw 

(5) 

United  SUtM 

487,881 

2,660 

23.106,884 

4.74 

Southeast 

70,630 

3.672.858 

in 

North  Atlaotle 

181,348 

6,434,660 

4.28 

Alal>ama. 

8,918 
3,157 
13,008 
8,200 
8^720 
6,463 
3,341 
0,217 
4.200 
7.036 
0,738 
3.826 

1.737 
1,633 
2,280 
1,933 
1,811 
1,864 
1.444 
1,900 
1,647 
1,852 
2,224 
1.962 

267,833 
183,982 
635.222 
357,619 
230.933 
362,500 
178,800 
414,877 
196,072 
290,380 
424.800 
181,660 

is 

Conneetieat 

8,080 

1.083 

2,107 

0,018 

16,6a« 

1,632 

10,702 

66,3«0 

20,800 

877 
2.840 

3,280 
8,436 
2,130 
2,888 
3,033 
2,343 
2,062 
3.130 
2.878 
2.470 
3,144 
3.616 

348,150 
71,343 
02,628 

464,848 

630,000 
67,640 

868,800 

2.722.000 

1,067,823 

84,278 

42.006 

81,488 

3.87 
4.24 
4.30 
4.80 
3.40 
4.41 
4.36 
4.84 
3.68 
3.72 
4.80 
2.87 

Arkansas 

Florida. 

iH 

Deb  wire 

Ueotfia 

in 

Mkine 

Ktaxaiiy.. ............ 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

in 

Maryland 

Maaaohoaetta. 

iM 
U\ 

iH 
id 

New  Hampahln 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carollna„ 

South  Carolina 

PeniuylTania.     

Vlrjlnla 

i2S 
i» 

Rhode  Island 
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■  Include*  enrreot  expenditures,  capital  outlay,  and  interest. 

NoTk.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education 
"Fall  1004  Statistics  of  Public  Schools":  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Office  of 
Business  Eeooomics,  "Surrey  of  Current  Business,"  April  1965. 


(Source:  A  copy  of  page  proof  Uken  from  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  SdacaUcB, 
e,  Offloe  of  Education:  "Digest  of  Kducational  SUtistics,"  1965 editkiL) 


•nd  Welfare, 


FREE  LITHUANIA  RECALLED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flcxjd]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  unan- 
imous (XMisent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  Include  therewith  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Rusk,  to  the  Charge  d'Affalres  of  the 
Lithuanian  legation  here  in  Washington 
and  also  a  memorandum  from  the  Lith- 
uanian-American Council  of  Chicago, 
HI.,  dated  February  16,  1966. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  colleagues  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
In  the  cases  specified  and  have  these  re- 
marks appended  following  my  remarks 
here  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oi  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvsnla? 

Ttnen  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FliOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
year  I  take  pride  in  being  able  to  Join 


with  my  colleagues  In  this  Chamber  in 
commemorating  the  independence  of 
once-free  Lithuania.  It  is  with  pride  be- 
yond all  measure  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try are  able  to  stand  as  freemen  in  this 
great  public  forum  and  speak  without 
fear  of  rebuke  or  retaliation.  This  pride 
is  mixed  with  sorrow  when  we  remember 
that  so  many  friends  and  families  of 
American  citizens  behmd  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain do  not  share  this  great  privilege  with 
us. 

On  this  48th  anniversary  date,  I  should 
like  to  recall  two  aspects  of  Lithuania 
relative  to  this  commemoration :  namely, 
free  Lithuania,  and  Lithuanians  in  my 
own  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
people  broke  a  long  period  of  Soviet 
domination — 1795-1915 — followed  by  a 
short  period  of  Oerman  domination,  and 
declared  themselves  an  independent  na- 
tion. Just  21  short  years  later,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  were  again  brought  under 
Russian  domination,  and  on  August  3, 
1940,  Lithuania  was  declared  a  constitu- 
ent republic  of  the  Soviet  Union — a  cruel 
Joke  this  country  has  never  recognized. 
Briefly  occupied  by  the  Nazi  troops  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  the  Soviets  reoccupled 
the  little  country  in  1944  with  the  help  of 
the  Red  army,  and  to  this  day  the  Lithu- 
anian Republic  is  a  ward  of  the  Kreoilln 
colonists. 

World  War  I  cost  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple a  great  deal,  for  in  1915  they  traded 
Russian  oppression  for  German  persecu- 
tion. The  Russians  were  finally  gone, 
but  the  Lithuanian  people  were  not  free. 


However,  within  2  years  two  events,  u 
important  as  any  in  this  century,  led  to 
the  eventual  and  long-awaited  freedom 
and  Independence  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple: the  Russian  Revolution  and  the  de- 
feat of  Kaiser  Germany. 

With  independence  wi  the  horizon,  300 
Lithuanian  delegates  formed  a  congress 
laying  the  groundwork  for  an  independ- 
ent Lithuania  based  on  ethnologinl 
frontiers.  Finally  on  February  16,  1918. 
Lithuania  declared  itself  an  Independent 
state  In  the  family  of  independent  na- 
tions. As  we  all  know,  a  declaration  of 
any  kind  does  not  establish  a  condition 
In  fact.  For  example,  our  own  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  made 
in  1776,  but  we  were  not  free  from  the 
British  until  the  War  for  Independence 
ended  in  1783,  and  we  did  not  become 
the  coimtry  we  know  today  until  1789. 
Before  the  first  year  of  Independence  had 
run  its  course,  the  German  army  left  the 
country,  and  immediately  on  their  heels, 
the  Soviet  army  reentered  the  country. 
There  obviously  is  more  to  being  inde- 
pendent than  merely  saying  so.  for  It  was 
not  until  the  following  year  the  Russian 
Red  army  was  forced  out  of  the  country 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Polish  army 

Besieged  with  problems  at  home  and 
with  that  infinite  patience  that  Commu- 
nist governments  seem  to  have,  Russia 
decided  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Utta- 
uariia  on  July  12,  1920.  We  know  that 
Russia  made  a  sham  of  that  treaty  with- 
in 20  years,  but  we  do  not  know  the  ex- 
tent of  that  deception  until  we  realte 
exactly  what  the  treaty  included.   That 


treaty  made  it  clear  tbUt  the  Soviet 
Union  recognized  "without  any  reserve 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
State  of  Lithuania,"  and  "voluntarily 
and  forever  renounced"  all  sovereign 
rights  possessed  by  RusEla  over  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  territory.  That 
would  have  been  a  treaty  of  splendor  and 
hope  if  only  the  Russians  had  not  in- 
tended it  to  be  a  farce  and  the  most  de- 
generate of  Jokes. 

Following  the  treaty  trf  peace  with 
Russia,  the  struggling,  newly  independ- 
ent nation  Immediately  had  a  dispute  of 
long  standing  with  Poland  on  its  hands, 
involving  the  fate  of  Vilnius,  the  desig- 
nated capital  of  Lithuania.  When  the 
Issue  reached  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
city  of  Vilnius  was  awarded  to  Poland 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  Poles  were 
In  the  majority  of  the  citjy's  population. 
This  dispute  wrecked  Lithuanian-Polish 
relations  until  1938. 

Lithuania,  which  was  recognized  by 
the  United  States  on  May  31,  1921,  joined 
the  League  of  Nations  on  September  22, 
1921,  and  thus  began  Lithuania's  brave 
attempt  as  a  free  and  equal  Independent 
nation  in  the  world  community.  As  is 
the  case  with  all  new  states  who  are  not 
prepared  by  their  colonial  masters  to  as- 
sume self-government,  there  was  some 
internal  disruption  and  political  discord. 
However,  one  cannot  discount  the  great 
advances  the  coimtry  mtude  during  its 
brief  tenure  of  Independence  in  indus- 
trialization, farming  and  agriculture,  so- 
cial legislation,  and  In  cultural  pursuits. 
While  the  country  struggled  wit^  itself. 
It  did  so  with  a  dignity  of  -which  we  can 
all  be  proud. 

When  war  again  engulfed  Europe,  little 
Lithuania  was  squeezed  by  both  Germany 
and  Russia,  and  during  that  conflict,  was 
occupied  by  both  countries,  suffering  ter- 
rible human  £uid  material  losses.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  Lithuania  has 
been  a  colony  of  the  Soviejt  Union. 

I  am  especially  proud,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  so  many  of  these  fine  people  who 
have  left  Lithuania  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other to  come  to  the  United  States,  have 
elected  to  settle  in  my  own  State  of  Perm- 
sylvanla.  In  the  last  century  railroads 
and  mining  drew  many  to  Pennsylvania, 
especially  to  Shamokin.  Danville,  Sim- 
bury  and  Mount  CarmeL  Schuylkill, 
Luzerne,  Lackawanna  County  and  the 
Wyoming  Valley'  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gions also  received  a  great  many  Lithua- 
nian families,  as  well  as  the  steel  centers 
around  Pittsburgh,  and  the  great  oil  re- 
gions in  the  Alleghenies  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

Today  we  And  many  Ltthuanians  and 
their  descendants  livii^  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton,  Shenandoah,  Shamokin,  Ma- 
hanoy  City,  and  Mount  Cannel.  I  deeply 
and  sincerely  wish  along  with  these 
Americans  that  someday  Lithuania  will 
once  again  have  the  opportunity  to  gov- 
ern its  own  affairs  with  dignity  and  hu- 
man Justice. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  today.  Mr. 
^waker,  I  would  like  to  include  a  copy  of 
we  letter  sent  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  to  Mr.  Joseph  Kajeckas,  Charge 
dAffalres  ad  interhn  of  Lithuania, 
uthuanlan  Legation,  Waehington,  D.C, 
CXU 204— Part  3 


The  letter  follows: 

Tkk  Secsetakt  of  State, 
Washington,  February  11.  1966. 
Mr.  Joseph  Kajeckas, 
Chargi  d' Affaires  ad  Interim  of  Lithuania. 

Deab  Mr.  ChaboA  d'Atfairxs:  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  48th  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uania's Independence,  It  Is  my  pleasure 
to  extend  to  you  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

Our  country  has  consistently  espoused  the 
principle  that  aU  peoples  have  the  right  to 
determine  the  form  of  their  national  exist- 
ence. In  Lithuania's  case,  we  have  applied 
this  principle  by  refusing  to  recognize  the 
forcible  incorporation  of  that  country  mto 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  fully  support  your 
continuing  efforts  to  marshal  world  public 
opinion  and  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  issue 
of  self-determination  for  the  people  of 
LlthuatUa. 

In  view  of  the  courage  and  fortitude 
shown  by  the  Lithuanian  p>eople  during 
these  years  of  foreign  domination,  I  am 
confident  that  their  just  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  Independence  will 
ultimately  be  realized. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DXAN  Rusk. 

LrnfUANiAN  American  Cottncii,,  Inc., 

Chicago,  III. 

For  a  Free  and  Independent  LrrsruANiA 

On  February  16.  48  years  ago  In  Vilnius, 
the  capital  of  Lithuania,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  Lithuania  proclaimed  the  res- 
toration of  Lithuania's  Independence.  This 
proclamation  became  a  living  reality  through 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  a  solidly  united  peo- 
ple, even  in  the  face  of  obdurate  opposition 
from  neighboring  states  and  at  the  cost  of 
many  lives. 

Lithuanian- Americans  in  the  United  States 
were  outraged  by  the  cynical  travesty  of 
justice  perpetrated  on  hapless  Lithuania  in 
1940,  when  together  with  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics, Latvia  and  Estonia,  Lithuania  was 
treacherously  and  ruthlessly  occupied,  en- 
slaved and  incorporated  Into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Their  spontaneous  reaction  to  this 
brazen,  forced  annexation  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  American  Council, 
representing  all  Lithuanian-Americans  and 
their  patriotic  and  cultural  organizations 
In  the  United  States,  dedicated  to  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  Lithuania. 

In  1965  Lithuanians  throughout  the  free 
world  solemnly  observed  Lithuania's  25  years 
of  enslavement.  By  the  extreme  Communist 
methods  of  self-defense  and  vituperative 
denigration  of  their  opposition  In  the  free 
world,  the  genocldal  tyrants  of  Lithuania 
were  compelled  to  admit  the  telUng  effective- 
ness of  the  unremitting  activity  of  the  Lithu- 
anian-American Council. 

In  order  to  defuse  this  growing  menace  of 
politically  and  culturally  organized  Lithu- 
anians In  the  United  States,  who  are  embar- 
rassing the  Oonmfiunlsts  by  alerting  the  at- 
tention of  the  free  world  forums  to  the  new 
Communist  brand  of  world  colonlallzatlon, 
the  Communist  government  of  Lithuania  Is 
seeking  to  woo  Lithuanian-Americans  Into 
some  arrangement  of  mutual  cultviral  ex- 
change, with  the  hope  of  sowing  discord  and 
division  among  them,  thus  to  neutralize  the 
effectiveness  of  their  antl-Conununlst  ac- 
tivity. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Council  to  Issue  this  grave  warning.  Sly 
reconnolterlng  has  taken  place  in  the  Com- 
munist pattern.  Do  not  be  misled  by  new 
Communist  g^Ues.  Their  aim  is  the  same — 
only  the  tactics  have  changed.  Remain  firm 
and  resolute  In  your  struggle  for  human 
rights. 

Any  manner  of  cultural  exchange  between 
Lithuanian-Americans  and  Soviet  Lithuania 


would  be  exploited  by  the  Soviets  and  In- 
terpreted to  their  enslaved  people,  as  an 
Intelligent  acceptance  by  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans of  the  political  annexation  of  Lithuania 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Actually,  It  Is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  speak  of  a  cultural  exchange  between  a 
free  and  an  enslaved  and  regimented  peo- 
ple. Properly  speaking,  culture,  without 
freedom  of  at  least  thought  and  its  expres- 
sion, is  a  metaphysical  impossibility.  Hiunan 
beings  differ  specifically  from  brute  animals 
by  their  capacity  of  thinking  and  choosing 
and  doing  freely.  Deprive  them  of  this  spe- 
cific difference  and  you  dehumanize  them 
and  render  them  Incapable  of  creating  freely, 
if  at  all.  Cultural  exchange  between  anyone 
but  free  people  Is  a  myth,  and  for  the  un- 
wary, a  trap. 

There  is  no  true  cultural  freedom  la  Lith- 
uania today  any  more  than  there  are  truly 
free  Lithuanians  there.  Any  collaboration 
with  Communist  "cultural  puppets"  would 
be  at  the  very  least  a  mark  of  colossal  stu- 
pidity on  our  part,  if  not  a  downright  act  of 
treason  to  all  that  man  prizes  highest  In  life. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  observance  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  we  urge  you  to  take  action  with 
the  U.S.  Oovernment  to  reject  the  Soviet 
consular  treaty.  As  past  hislAry  of  other 
nations  shows,  such  consulates  would  be 
nerve  centers  of  spy  networks  and  nests  of 
subversion.  There  is  an  insignificant  Russian 
population  In  the  United  States  who  have 
need  of  consular  services.  Under  the  present 
restrictions  of  trade  with  Russia,  there  U 
no  need  for  validation  of  commercial  docu- 
ments. 

Unjustifiable  concessions  must  not  be 
made  to  the  Soviets.  They  are  the  same 
who  murdered  thousands  of  Lithuxmians  and 
who  are  now  helping  to  kill  our  American 
soldiers  In  Vietnam.  Express  your  protests 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Senate,  by  demanding  that  the  Senate 
reject  the  consular  treaty  with  the  Soviets. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council  invites 
all  Lithuanians,  and  especially  our  fine  youth, 
to  Join  the  sacred  and  honorable  struggle 
for  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's  freedom. 
Let  us  all,  regardless  of  political  affiliations, 
join  In  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice  for 
Lithuania,  without  sparing  our  efforts,  fimOs, 
and  devotion  for  this  noble  purpose. 

Lithuanian  American  CouNcn.,  Ino. 

Chicago,  lu^,  February  16,  1966. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  48th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence, we  would  do  well  to  recall 
that  Lithuania  did  not  achieve  inde- 
pendence for  the  first  time  In  1918. 
During  the  late  Middle  Ages,  Lithuania 
was  a  flourishing  and  independent  lui- 
tlon.  Lithuanian  culture  was  advanced 
by  comparison  with  that  of  neighboring 
countries,  and  showed  in  many  ways  the 
strong  Western  orientation  of  Lithuania. 
The  glorious  reign  of  Vjrtautas  the 
Great  from  1392  to  1430  Is  especially 
celebrated  in  Lithuanian  history  as 
marking  a  high  point  in' the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  achievements  of  the 
nation. 

In  the  16th  century,  however,  Lith- 
uania began  to  feel  increasingly  threat- 
ened by  the  Russians  to  the  east.  She 
reluctantly  decided  to  conclude  a  politi- 
cal union  with  Poland  to  strengthen  her 
security,  although  she  retained  a  sep- 
arate administration  and  her  own  armed 
forces.  Ultimately,  however,  the  union 
failed  to  protect  Lithuania  from  Russian 
aggrandizement.  In  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury the  final  blows  came  as  Poland 
was  partitioned  by  the  European  powers 
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and  lilthuAnla  absorbed  by  the  Ruulan 
Empire. 

For  over  a  century  Lithuanian  ener- 
gies were  devoted  to  seeking  freedom 
from  Russian  enslavement  and  to  re- 
sisting Russian  attempts  to  suppress 
Lithuanian  language  and  culture  and  to 
force  Lithuanians  to  follow  the  rites  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  rather 
than  those  of  Roman  Catholicism.  One 
uprising  would  be  cruelly  repressed,  only 
to  be  followed  by  another.  A  printing 
press  would  be  seized  hi  one  area,  only 
to  be  replaced  shortly  by  one  In  another 
area. 

Only  in  1918  did  the  Lithuanians  see 
their  dream  of  regaining  independence 
realized.    Ehiring  the  next  22  years,  they 
were  able  to  devote  their  energies  to 
building  their  nation  rather  than  to  re- 
sisting a  foreign  oppressor.    The  results 
were  remarkable.    The  achievements  of 
the  earUer  period  of  independence  were 
in  every  way  matched.   Political  stabUlty 
was  established;  agricultural  reform  was 
carried  out;  industry  was  given  new  at- 
tention; an  educational  system  to  serve 
all  the  people  was  successfully  launched. 
The  second  period  of;  independence 
came  to  an  end  hi  1940^  when  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  Sovlrt  Russia  showed 
that  it  was  in  every  way  as  greedy  and 
cynical  as  Its  czarist  predecessors.    Dur- 
hig  World  War  n,  Lithuania  suffered  oc- 
cupation by  both  Soviet  Communists  and 
Nazis.    Following  World  War  n,  an  op- 
pressive and  Imperalistic  Soviet  Union 
reoccupled  Lithuania,  and  subsequently 
made  Lithuania  a  republic  of  the  Soviet 
socialist  state. 

The  repressive  means  available  to  20th 
century  totalitarian  regimes  In  order  to 
crush  recalcitrant  peoples  are  far  su- 
perior to  those  possessed  by  their  l»th 
century  predecessors.  Lithuanian  at- 
tempts to  resist  absorption  by  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  ruthlessly  suppressed, 
with  thousands  d^sorted,  and  many 
thousands  more  killed.  Suppression  has 
taken  time,  however.  And  it  was  only 
recently  that  Lithuanian  freedom  forces 
were  compelled  to  abandon  active  resist- 
ance. 

On  this  48th  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian independence,  we  should,  therefore, 
recall  that  Lithuania  has  not  only  had 
two  glorious  periods  of  Independence, 
but  also  two  glorious  periods  of  resist- 
ance. It  is  my  conviction  that  Lithua- 
nian heroes  have  not  died  In  vahi.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  spirit  of  resistance  re- 
mains. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Lithua- 
nian people  will  soon  regain  the  freedom 
for  which  they  have  struggled  so  long 
and  which  they  cherish  so  dearly. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  note  that  February  16  is  the 
48th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence Day.  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
the  people  of  this  little  naUon  cannot 
celebrate  thlc  day  in  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, in  aooord  with  the  wishes  of 
Its  people:  inatead  the  country  continues 
In  subjugation  by  a  foreign  power— the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  only  fitting  and  proper,  however, 
to  observe  this  anniversary  because  It 
helps  to  malntahi  the  essential  asph^- 
tlons  of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  to 
demonstrate  that  their  hopes  for  llbera- 
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tlon  and  Independence  are  not  forgot- 
ten by  the  people  of  America  and  the 
free  world. 

We  deplore  the  conditions  which  keep 
this  country  under  the  domination  of  a 
foreign  power,  against  the  wishes  of  Its 
people. 

We  Join  with  them  hi  the  determina- 
tion that  the  day  of  deliverance  will 
come,  not  only  for  Lithuania,  but  for  all 
the  people  of  the  other  captive  nations  as 
well. 

May  the  Almighty  Qod  speei  that  great 
day. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
date  Lithuania  does  not  mourn  the  loss 
of  her  freedom  In  1940;  she  celebrates  the 
Independence  she  won  in  1918.  She 
holds  no  memorials  to  tyranny;  she  per- 
petuates the  anniversary  date  of  the 
liberation  of  her  people  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I. 

It  is  an  irony  of  fate  that  this  an- 
cient Eastern  member  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean family,  organized  as  a  political 
enUty  some  800  years  ago,  whose  me- 
dieval kings  ruled  most  of  what  Is  now 
Russia,  should  be  caught  in  the  Soviets' 
chains. 

Yet  Lithuania's  search  for  freedom 
like  her  celebration  of  it,  continues.  Her 
geographic  outlines  are  blurred  by  the 
mighty  shadow  of  Soviet  Russia.  If 
freedom  In  fact  Is  lost,  the  desire  for  It  is 
not;  it  continues  to  flame  In  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  her  people.  Uthuanla  takes 
a  place  of  honor  among  the  ranks  of 
those  who  continue  their  struggles  for 
self-determination. 

It  is  fitting  that  Americans  who  fought 
to  win  freedom,  to  mahitahi  it  and  de- 
fend it.  on  our  own  soil  and  elsewhere 
should  pay  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
dedication  of  those  who  share  in  these 
Ideals.  I  commend  the  brave  and  hon- 
orable Lithuanian  people  upon  their  de- 
termined mareh  toward  the  recovery  of 
their  Independence. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
today.  February  16,  1966.  freedom-lovhig 
people  throughout  the  world  will  mark 
the  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence Day  which.  48  years  ago,  ushered  In 
two  decades  of  great  strides  hi  economy 
and  culture  for  the  nation  on  the  east- 
em  shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

While  under  Russian  rule  for  the  120 
years  from  1795  to  1915.  Uthuanlana  kept 
alive  the  hope  they  would  regain  their 
Independence.  Then  the  thiy  nation  of 
25.000  square  miles  was  under  Oennan 
occupation  until  1918.  when  Lithuania 
proclaimed  her  Independence.  Russia 
hivaded  but  was  repulsed  by  the  Lithu- 
anian Volunteer  Army.  In  1920,  a  peace 
treaty  was  signed  between  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia  in  Moscow,  article  I  of 
which  reads: 

In  conformity  with  the  right  declared  bj 
the  RuHlan  8oci»ll«t  FMerated  RepubUc  of 
all  people  to  free  aeU-detennlnatlon.  includ- 
ing the  right  of  full  seceeslon  from  the  state 
of  which  they  h»ve  been  part,  Ruaaia  recog- 
niaee  without  any  reeerve  eoverelgnty  and 
Independence  of  the  State  of  Uthuanla  with 
au  Jurldloal  conjequenoes  renUtlng  from 
•uch  reoognlUon.  and  voluntarily  and  for- 
ever renounces  all  eoverelgn  rlghU  poeaeased 
by  BuMla  over  the  Uthuanlan  people  and 
territory. 


The  fact  that  Lithuania  was  ever  under 
Russian  sovereignty  does  not  place  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  their  territorv 
under  any  obllgaUon  to  Russia. 

For  the  next  20  years.  Lithuania  wu 
prosperous,  progressive,  and  had  faith 
hi  the  future.  But  secret  Nazi-Russian 
agreemenU  hi  1939  were  followed  by 
Soviet  hivasion  of  Lithuania,  enslavtai 
the  people  and  hicorporating  theh  na- 
tion hito  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Naals 
occupied  Lithuania  during  World  War  n 
and  the  Russians  regahied  control  In 
1944. 

Today,  the  world  Is  reminded  that  the 
hope  for  freedom  and  hidependence  stUl 
exists  hi  the  hearts  of  the  3  million  Llth- 
uanlans  hi  the  captive  nation 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
value  our  priceless  heritage  of  American 
freedom  and  who  are  so  deeply  grateful 
for  the  gift  of  personal  liberty  have 
special  reasori  today  to  commemorate  the 
48th  anniversary  of  the  hidependence  of 
Lithuania. 

We  owe  it  to  the  brave  people  of  that 
small  Baltic  nation— who.  despite  the 
brutal  occupation  of  theh-  homeland  by 
Nazi  and  Communist  oppressors  have 
never  forsaken  their  determhiation  to 
regahi  their  freedom— to  take  fresh 
notice  of  theh  plight  and  make  new  ef- 
forts to  alert  the  freedom-lovhig  world 
to  the  injustice  under  which  they  have 
been  forced  to  Uve.  We  must  not  forget 
their  courage.  We  must  not  weaken  In 
our  resolve  never  to  recognize  theh  U- 
legal  subjugation.  And  we  must  never 
weary  of  seeking  effective  ways  of  help- 
hig  to  restore  their  Independence  and 
Uberty. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  owe  It  to  our- 
selves— to  those  among  us  of  Uthuanlan 
descent  and  to  all  who  take  their  freedom 
seriously— to  make  this  anniversary  an 
occasion  for  renewed  devotion  to  our 
national  Ideals,  so  like  the  Ideals  of  once- 
free  Uthuanlans.  for  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  responsibilities  which 
freedom  imposes  upon  us.  and  for  a 
strengthened  determination  to  use  our 
power  and  resources  in  pursuit  of  justice 
and  freedom. 

It  Is  my  privilege.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  on 
February  6,  1966,  by  the  Lithuanian- 
Americans  of  Linden.  N.J..  and  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 13  sponsored  <by  the  Uthuanlan 
Council  of  New  Jersey  and  held  In 
Newark. 
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RnoLunoMs  VitkiauoxjBLr  AoorrxD  ok  Fb- 
BVABT  e.  1006.  BT  Tin  LtratrAjoAit  Aian- 
CAifsoF   LnfnKH,    Hj.,    OAnmB)   Dwbb 

^^^y  OF  LRRUANIAIf  AlCBUCAN  CoUKCIL, 

I^ran*  BaANCH,  fob  Cokmbmobation  or 

LtTBTTANU'B  iJIDBPBinttNCB 

Wbereaa  February  16.  1866,  marks  the  48tli 
annlvenary  of  the  formation  of  a  free  and 
Independent  Lithuania,  an  act  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Prealdent  Woodrow  WUson's  Decla- 
ratton  of  14  Point*,  which  expressed  the  prtn- 
clplee  of  national  self-determination;  and 

Whereas  Lithuania  has  been  occupied  and 
lU  people  subjugated  by  the  Soviet  Union 
■Inoe  1040,  yet  the  wUl  and  the  ^)lrlt  at  the 
enaUved  populatloo  to  this  date  has  not  been 
overoome;  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  Lithuanian  deeeant 
on  the  occasion  at  this  anniversary  pledge  to 
oonUnue  all  efforts  toward  the  restoration  of 


s  tree  and  independent  status  for  the  Baltic 
countries,  and  on  this  day  ^repeat  to  those 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain — \»ia  have  not  for- 
gotten; and 

Whereas  the  UjB.  policy  Of  nonrecognl- 
tion  of  the  forcible  Incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  Into  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
mains a  symbol  of  our  Oovernment's  oon- 
ilstent  good  faith  In  the  performance  of  her 
locelgn  relations  as  presently  demonstrated 
tj  the  strong  commitment  taken  regarding 
the  critical  southeast  Asian  situation,  where 
freedom  Is  also  imder  attack :  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Reaolved,  That  we  Lithuanian  Americana 
tre  determined  to  support  all  efforts  toward 
Uie  restoration  of  freedom  in  Lithuania;  and 

Besolved,  That  the  current  VS.  policy  and 
commitment  In  the  Asiatic  area  offers  re- 
newed encouragement  that  the  26-year  status 
of  the  Baltic  nations  may  be  reappraised 
consistent  with  U.S.  determination  to 
support  and  maintain  freedom  in  other  forci- 
bly dominated  areas  of  the  World;  further 
belt 

Sesolved.  That  we  hereby  reaffirm  our 
earnest  hope  that  the  power  and  jM'estlge  of 
our  great  Nation,  the  United  States  of 
America,  can  be  effectively  exercised  for  the 
ultimate  liberation  of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania;  and  be  it 

Retolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  Preeident  of  the  United 
States,  His  Kzoellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson; 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Kusk;  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg; 
to  the  US.  Senators  of  New  Jersey,  the  Hon- 
orable Clotoro  p.  Casb  and  the  Honorable 
Saiuson  a.  Wn.LiAMs:  to  the  Representative 
of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  FLoaBtcx  P.  Dwrxa, 
sad  to  the  Oovemor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  J.  Hughes. 

Vlaoas  TrfasA, 

President. 
Stabts  VAKnuNAS, 

Secretary. 

MARGARrrA  Samatas. 

Chairman  of  Resolution,  Committee. 
PnacABT  6.  1966. 


We  Americans  of  Lithuanlah  ancestry,  hav- 
ing called  a  mass  meeting  on  the  13th  day  of 
February  1966  at  St.  Oeorge'B  Hall,  180  New 
York  Avenue.  Newark.  N.J..  to  observe  the 
Mmlvereary  of  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  48  years  ago.  on  Pebru- 
*rj  16.  1918,  and  mindful  of  the  sad  fact 
thatthe  homeland  of  our  forefathers  is  still 
npiiiiHLd  and  suffering  under  the  cruel  yoke 
of  Soviet  Communist  enslavement  lUegally 
jad  treacherously  Imposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1940,  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the 
united  States  have  been  Instnimental  In  free- 
tag  many  formerly  foreign  colonial  lands  and 
"•rtnging  them  into  the  community  of  fne 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  a  member  of  the 
united  Nations  and  vociferous  In  demanding 
u>at  an  end  be  put  to  all  foreign  colonialism, 
m  fact  and  hi  deed  has  made  the  Baltic 
«««•  of  Uthuanla,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  into 
nodem-day  European  colonies  In  the  Soviet 
•oiplre:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  U  Striving  by  any 
^  all  means  to  win  recognltaon  of  Its  llle- 
w  ielrure  and  incorporation  of  the  BalUo 
^t«t  into  the  Sonet  Union:  KoW.  therefor*. 

for*!^!"*''  ''***  ^  *^*°^  °^  Oovemment 
w  lu  just  and  firm  stand  in  denoxmcing  and 
[""ttng  to  recognize  the  Soviet  aggreBslon 
«a  occupation,  and  ask  the  administration 
to  rt^  I*'  *^«»«'er  Md  wherever  poBsible, 
w^^l  ""**  *^«  ^'1«*»  ^^  their  colo- 
re. Withdraw  their  admlnlstraUon  and 
tTrJf  °°  ^"luanla  and  the  other  two  Bal- 
•"•les  and  aUow  them  to  restore  their 


Independence,    sovereignty,    and    seU-rule; 
also  belt 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  adminUtration 
not  to  ratify  the  Consular  Convention  under 
discussion  with  UJ3B3.,  Inasmuch  as  this 
would  only  serve  to  Increase  the  number  of 
Communist  espionage  centers  in  our  country : 
Also  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Secretary  of 
State;  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
our  State,  and  the  press. 

Done  at  Newark.  NJ..  the  13th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1966. 

LiTRUAi«XAM  Council  of  Nxw  Jkbsxt. 

Vai,bntinas  Mxuots,  Chairman. 

Albin  8.  Tbxciokab,  Seoretary. 

Ur.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16  is  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
It  Is  so  named  because  on  that  day  In 
1918  the  proud  and  courageous  nation 
of  Lithuania  was  proclaimed  by  her  own 
people  to  once  again  be  an  independent 
country.  Lithuania  had  been  Independ- 
ent in  the  past,  but  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  that  memorable  day  in  1918 
it  had  been  denied  the  right  of  sov- 
ereignty by  the  Russian  Empire  and  its 
successors.  In  1795  the  great  powers  of 
eastern  and  central  Europe  had  com- 
pleted the  shameful  partition  of  Poland, 
of  which  Lithuania  had  been  a  part. 
However,  during  those  long  decades  of 
bondage  to  foreign  masters  the  people 
of  Lithuania  had  not  forgotten  their  long 
history  as  an  Independent  country. 
They  had  a  great  heritage  of  common 
achievements,  national  language,  and 
national  culture  to  recall  and  to  oemlnd 
them  that  they  should  not  be  ji5t  one 
small  province  of  another  country. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  opportu- 
nity to  reassert  their  independence  ap- 
\  peared  ha  the  collapse  of  the  Russian 
i  state  which  had  overpowered  them,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  Gtod-given  chance 
and  struck  a  blow  for  their  traditional 
Uberty.  It  is  a  sad  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  part  of  the  world  that  peace 
and  progress  were  not  long  permitted  the 
peoples.  The  dictators  in  Berlin  and 
Moscow  assaulted  them  from  1939  on  and 
divided  the  small  nations  such  as  Lithu- 
ania among  themselves.  Then  the  ter- 
rible holocaust  of  the  Second  World  War 
on  the  eastern  front  engulfed  them. 
After  the  horrors  of  the  Nazi  occupation 
the  Lithuanians  were  subjected  to  a  re- 
imposition  of  the  Soviet  reghne  which 
destroyed  by  death  and  deportation  all 
Independent  native  opposition. 

Today  Lithuania  is  still  one  of  those 
nations  locked  by  the  brute  force  of  the 
Red  army  within  the  prison  of  the  Soviet 
state.  But  we  can  be  certain  that  the 
spirit  of  freedom  which  burned  so  long 
during  a  previous  Russian  occupation 
has  not  now  been  put  out.  It  is  thus 
with  deep  sincerity  that  I  congratulate 
the  gallant  people  of  Lithuania  and  their 
coimtrymen  everywhere  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  moment  in  history  when  this 
small  nation  proclaimed  its  freedom  and 
extend  to  them  my  hopes  that  this  shall 
soon  be  returned  to  them. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  solemn  oommemoratton 
of  the  independence  day  of  Lithuania, 
a  beautiful  land  which  today  stands  as  a 
tragic  reminder  to  free  men  that  their 


blesshigs  of  Uberty  do  not  belong  to  aU 
peoples.  Yet  on  this  day  it  is  a  happier 
time  in  the  rich  history  of  Lithuania  that 
we  remember,  the  day  when  coituriee  of 
heartfelt  longings  for  freedom  were  real- 
ized—February 16.  1918. 

The  thrilUng  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence signaled  the  beginning  of  20  years 
of  freedom,  during  which  time  great 
progress  marked  aU  the  phases  of  life  of 
the  young  RepubUc.  Lithuanian  econo- 
mists began  a  large-scale  program  to  im- 
prove agriculture,  the  primary  occupa- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  people.  Leaders 
hisUtuted  a  great  land  reform  program 
to  give  the  hitherto  landless  peasants  an 
opportunity  to  own  theh  plots  of  land 
Before  World  War  I  only  450  famlUes 
had  owned  22  percent  of  the  land,  with 
a  minimum  ownership  estimated  at  2  000 
acres.  By  1939  Lithuania  could  boast 
335,720  farming  units,  raising  a  variety 
of  grains,  potatoes,  sugarbeets.  Uvestock 
and  poultry.  At  the  same  time,  econo- 
mists pressed  the  hidustriallzatlon  of  the 
land.  In  1913  Uthuanla  had  only  151 
hidustrlal  estabUshments  with  6.603  em- 
ployees, while  hi  1939  there  were  16  131 
enterprises,  giving  work  to  more  than 
33.000  workers.  ^^ 

On  the  social  front,  the  Lithuanians 
made  great  strides.  In  1922  a  demo- 
cratic constitution  was  adopted.  Educa- 
tion was  free,  and  all  chUdren  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  attend  school.  Other 
outstandhig  achievements  were  passage 
of  a  labor  control  law  and  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  8-hour  working  day. 

Along  with  economic  and  social  strides 
came  a  vigorous  cultural  rebhth.  Artists, 
freed  at  last  from  centuries  of  suppres- 
sion by  the  Russians,  began  a  campaign 
to  revive  the  history,  colorful  folklore, 
and  great  Uterature  of  theh-  beloved 
homeland. 

But  then  came  the  scourge  of  war.  and 
no  country  was  affected  more  traglcaUy 
than  beautiful  Lithuania.  The  nation 
merged  from  the  Second  World  War  to 
mid  Itself  once  again  enslaved  by  the  So- 
Viet  Union.  The  fleethig,  wonderful,  pro- 
ductive era  of  Independence  had  ended 

More  than  20  years  shice  engulfment 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Uthuanla  still 
<5j^^es  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion. The  wUl  to  be  free  continues  to 
burn  hi  the  hearts  of  the  courageous 
Lithuanians.  On  this  day  we  join  with 
all  of  our  Uthuanlan  friends,  not  only  to 
my  own  great  State  of  New  York  but  also 
throughout  this  great  land,  hi  extendhig 
warmest  greethigs  to  the  gallant  Uthu- 
anlans behhid  the  Iron  Curtahi 

Mr.FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  48th 
anniversary  of  Uthuanlan  national  hi- 
dependence serves  to  remind  us  of  our 
heritage  as  the  historic  source  of  the  na- 
tional independence  movement  and  as 
weU  the  tragedy  which  has  befallen  the 
Uthuanlan  nation  in  the  loss  of  its  hide- 
pendence and  freedom  hi  1989,  by  Rus- 
sian Communist  deceit,  treachery,  armed 
aggression,  and  miUtary  occupation. 

In  our  thne  we.  as  freemen,  are  cc«i- 
fronted  with  the  same  threat,  the  same 
peril  which  crushed  the  Independence  of 
Uthuanla  some  36  years  ago.  since  the 
end  of  active  hostiUties  of  World  War 
n  we  have  been  caUed  upon  to  stand  by 
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and  defend  the  Independence  of  free  na- 
tions from  the  shores  of  Western  Europe 
eastward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  same 
forces  of  Communist  aggression  and  mili- 
tary conquest  which  overran  Lithuania 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  moved  us  to 
build  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, the  Central  Treaty  Organization, 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organzation. 
and  here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Today,  at  this  very  m<»nent,  we  are 
engaged  as  partners  of  free  Vietnam  in  a 
comjnon  effort  to  turn  back  that  same 
Communist  aggression  which  seeks  to  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  Vietnam. 

Those  who  may  have  doubts  about  why 
we  are  in  Vietnam  today  would  profit  by 
a  review  of  Lithuanian  affairs  over  the 
past  half  centiuy.  They  would  find  that 
this  gallant  nation  on  the  Baltic  Sea 
broke  the  chains  of  Russian  imperialism 
In  1917  after  a  long  period  of  national 
enslavement.  They  would  also  find  that 
Lithuania  between  the  great  wars  en- 
joyed an  unprecedented  era  of  freedom, 
progress,  and  peace;  and  the  warmest  re- 
lations with  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States.  They  would  also 
find  that  freedom  in  Lithuania  was 
crushed  by  the  same  tactics,  the  same 
evU  forces  which  have  unleashed  the 
cruel  war  in  Vietnam.  Hopefully  they 
would  come  to  understand  that  what  we 
are  fighting  for  in  Vietnam  Is  not  only  to 
defend  a  young  and  small  nation  but  as 
well  the  future  of  human  freedom  for 
every  nation  on  earth. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  wish 
that  freemen  had  been  organized  to 
stand  up  to  Communist  aggression  in 
1939.  Had  they  been  so  organized  Lithu- 
ania would  not  now  be  deprived  of  its 
freedom  and  national  independence. 
But  freemen  axe  now  organized  to  defend 
their  cause  and  we  as  leaders  of  that 
cause  are  contributing  to  that  defense  in 
Vietnam  today.  If  we  stand  firm  In  that 
conflict,  if  we  refuse  to  bargain  with  ag- 
gressive tyrants  on  the  futxire  of  human 
freedom.  If  we  stand  up  for  human  rights 
and  the  natural  rights  of  nations  large 
and  small,  we  can  have  hope  that  Lith- 
uania and  all  the  other  captive  nations 
of  the  world  will  regain  their  freedom 
af(d  national  Independence. 
°*]Nl?"*8peaker.  no  people  have  fought 
"  longer  for  the  birth- 
lan  have  the  people  of 
and  their  cour- 
the  darkest 
ley  will 
and 
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uanlan  history  is  one  factor  which  gives 
continued  courage  to  the  millions  of 
Lithuanians  held  captive  by  the  Russian 
Communists. 

But  enduring  and  somehow  overcom- 
ing Russian  rule  is  not  a  new  phenome- 
non to  the  Lithuanian  people.  Their 
country  was  annexed  by  Russia  as  early 
as  the  "third  partition"  of  Poland  in 
1795.  Russian  rule  assumed  an  air  of 
semilegitimacy  when  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  accorded  the  czar  the  title  of 
grand  duke  of  Lithuania. 

Russian  czars  treated  the  "territory  of 
the  Northwest" — as  historic  Lithuania 
was  called  after  1832 — as  an  integral  part 
of  Russia.  From  1864  to  1905  an  Intense 
policy  of  russiflcation  was  carried  into 
every  facet  of  Lithuanian  life.  Printed 
materials  could  be  issued  only  if  the  Rus- 
sian alphabet  was  used.  Russian  was  the 
only  language  to  be  used  In  the  schools 
and  the  Catholic  religion  was  severely 
restricted.  The  russiflcation  policy  con- 
tinues today. 

However,  due  to  the  faith  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  in  their  ancient  language 
and  traditions,  they  fiercely  resisted  the 
russiflcation  policy.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Lithuanian  resistance  continues  to- 
day. Their  ties  to  their  past  rich  cul- 
tural heritage  have  managed  to  endure 
the  difHcultles  and  hardships  Imposed  by 
the  Russians. 

Thoiigh  one  of  the  captive  nations  held 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  Lithuanians  can 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  millions  of 
free  men  and  women  remain  vitally  con- 
cerned and  dedicated  to  their  return  to 
the  statias  of  a  free  people.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  the  walls  of  Russian  enslavement 
will  come  timlbllng  down.  On  that  day 
Lithuanian  liberty  will  once  again  be- 
come a  reality.  Let  us  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  her  independence  rededicate  our- 
selves to  continue  to  carry  on  the  work 
necessary  to  help  Lithuania  once  again 
be  free. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
18  marks  the  48th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence.  On  that  day  In 
1918  the  Lithuanian  people  were  finally 
freed  from  a  long  period  of  Russian  rule, 
which  had  begun  In  1795.  Lithuania 
enjoyed  two  decades  of  Independence 
and  prospered  greatly  as  a  free  society. 
But  in  1940  Lithuania  was  occupied  by 
the  Red  army.  On  August  3,  1940.  It 
was  forced  to  become  a  constituent  re- 
public of  the  XJ.SBM.  Since  that  time 
the  Lithuanian  people  have  stiffered 
greatly  from  Conununlst  tyraimy,  but 
they  have  never  lost  their  love  of  free- 
Aem. 

noiiflMianla  has  been  a  united  and  co- 
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and  strengthened  Lithuania's  ties  with 
Western  Europe. 

One  scholar  has  written  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Lithuanians  had  established  a  pow. 
erful  and  Independent  state  In  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  able  to 
check  the  Oerman  drive  to  the  east  for  cen- 
turies. They  protected  Europe  against  the 
Mongols  and  the  Tartars.  They  fumlahetf 
a  power  and  a  government  behind  which  the 
eastern  Slavs  could  Uve  In  peace  and  safety 
with  a  freedom  that  was  unknown  in  Musco- 
vite Russia.  They  blessed  their  subjecu 
with  more  human  freedoms  than  in  the 
neighboring  countries.  They  encouraged 
education  and  toleration,  and  they  played 
their  part  In  the  general  development  of 
Kuropean  clvUUatlon. 

What  a  tragedy  it  is  that  the  Lithu- 
anlans  enjoyed  such  a  brief  period  of 
freedom  after  more  than  a  century  of 
domination.  Yet  the  Lithuanian  people 
continue  to  work  and  pray  for  their 
eventual  liberation.  Let  us  do  all  we 
can  to  support  their  desiiie  for  freedom 
and  their  longing  for  national  self-de- 
termination. In  this  connection,  I  should 
like  to  call  our  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Lithuanian  Council  of 
New  Jersey  at  a  meeting  at  St.  George's 
Hall.  Newark,  N.J.,  on  February  13, 1986: 

We.  Americans  of  LlthuaiUan  ancestry 
having  called  a  mass  meeting  on  the  ISth 
day  of  February  1966  at  St.  George's  Hall,  180 
New  York  Avenue,  Newark.  NJ.,  to  ob. 
serve  the  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  48  years  ago  on 
February  16,  1918.  and  mindful  of  the  ssd 
fact  that  .the  homeland  of  our  fore- 
fathers is  still  oppressed  and  suffering 
under  the  druel  yoke  of  Soviet  Communist 
enslavement  Ulegally  and  treacherously  im- 
poeed  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1840,  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following: 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  have  been  Instrumental  In 
freeing  many  formerly  foreign  colonial  lands 
and  bringing  them  Into  the  community  of 
free  nations,  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union,  a  member  c< 
the  United  Nations  and  vociferous  In  de- 
manding that  an  end  be  put  to  all  foreign 
colonialism,  In  fact  and  In  deed  has  made  the 
Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Ki- 
tonla  Into  modern-day  European  colonies 
In  the  Soviet  empire,  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  striving  by 
any  and  all  means  to  win  recognition  of  Its 
Illegal  seizure  and  Incorporation  of  the  Bsl- 
Uc  States  Into  the  Soviet  Union:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  our  Government 
for  Ita  just  and  firm  stand  In  denouncing 
and  refusing  to  recognize  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sion and  occupation,  and  ask  the  adminis- 
tration to  oontlnue,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever possible,  to  demand  that  the  Soviets 
end  their  colonialism,  withdraw  their  ad- 
ministration and  forces  from  Lithuania  and 
the  other  two  Baltic  States  and  allow  them 
to  restore  their  Independence,  sovereignty 
and  self-rule;  also  be  It 

Reaolved.  That  we  urge  the  admlnlstn*_ 
tlon  not  to  ratify  the  Consular  Convention 
under  discussion  with  U.S.SJt.  inasmuch  u 
this  would  only  serve  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Communist  espionage  centers  in  our 
country;  also  be  it 

aJtfoived,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
^M4K)|iorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
9|(ldlhfDdH)^ted  States;  to  the  Secretary  of 
StMtiiJWUtbAe  Senators  and  Congressmen 
4n»  m»MMkaa*ithfl  presa. 
•I«a  ow}  ntlio  »di  baa  »lu 
iledJ  anoivn  o)  ai9dt  woUa  bu~ 
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Done  at  Newark,  N  J.,  tha  49th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1966. 

hrmvAHiAS  Cottnch.  o*  Nrw  Jkbsst, 
Valentinas  Melinis,  Ckatrman. 
Ajjtuf  8.  TaKcioKAs,  Secretary. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Spettker,  48  years 
ago,  on  February  16.  1918,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  proclaimed  their  Independence 
after  living  for  more  than  a  century 
under  the  yoke  of  Russian  tsardom.  To- 
day we  commemorate  this  occasion  with 
a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  admiration. 

Our  sorrow  Is  profound  because  the 
once  great  Lithuanian  nution  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  proud  and  progres- 
sive Republic  of  the  period  between  the 
two  World  Wars  lies  under  a  new  yoke — 
that  of  Soviet  communism.  In  the  19th 
century,  the  Russian  masters  of  Lithu- 
ania made  an  attempt  to  crush  the  spirit 
of  the  Lithuanian  people,  to  stamp  out 
their  distinct  culture  and  language,  and 
to  impose  the  established  church  of  the 
Russian  empire  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Lithuanians. 

The  new  Soviet  masters  of  Lithuania 
have  picked  up  where  their  tsarist  prede- 
cessors left  off.  Their  methods,  however, 
have  been  even  more  cruel.  Their  means 
have  been  those  of  20th  oentury  totali- 
tarianism. Lithuanians  seddng  to  prac- 
tice their  faith  have  been  constantly  per- 
secuted. Those  who  have  sought  to  resist 
have  been  summarily  executed  or  de- 
ported. Great  pressure  has  been  placed 
on  teachers,  oflQcials,  and  judges  to  prop- 
agate the  Soviet  creed.  Farmers  resist- 
ing collectivization  have  been  forcibly 
ejected  from  their  lands. 

Our  admiration  for  the  Lithuanian 
people  is  also  great.  For  on  this  occasion 
we  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
throughout  history,  and  especially  of  the 
contribution  that  thousands  of  Lithu- 
anian-Americans have  made  to  the  life  of 
our  country.  Lithuanians  have  always 
been  renowned  for  their  self-reliance  and 
individualism.  It  Is  these  traits  that  ac- 
count in  large  part  for  the  remarkable 
history  of  their  coimtry  during  its  periods 
of  independence.  It  Is  also  these  traits 
that  have  enabled  them  to  remain  proud 
and  hopeful  despite  great  suffering  imder 
the  yoke  of  oppression.  On  this  day 
which  holds  so  much  meaning  for  Lithu- 
anians everywhere,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  deep  respect  for  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, my  great  sorrow  for  their  current 
plight,  and  my  hope  that  one  day  they 
will  regain  their  Independence. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  mark  the  48th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  independence,  and  though 
«be  is  not  free,  we  pause  «o  pay  tribute 
to  the  spirit  of  her  gallant  people  which 
nas  remained  free  through  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  domination  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  I 

The  history  of  this  tiny,  heroic  na- 
aon  needs  no  introduction  here  in  the 
Congress,  for  the  story  of  the  Cossack 
flgnt  for  freedom  after  ovw  a  hundred 
years  of  Russian  Intimidattion  is  as  well 
toown  as  are  her  achievelments  In  in- 
dustry, farming,  hterature.  and  music 
auring  the  brief  22  years  of  independ- 
ence before  she  feU  victim  to  the  designs 
w  ner  ambitious  neighbors  in  Russia 
•nd  Germany. 


It  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  imagine 
a  life  of  total  collectivism,  with  schools, 
newspapers,  hospitals,  and  churches 
subject  to  the  state,  yet  these  Industri- 
ous, religious  people  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Baltic  have  not  given  way 
to  despair. 

To  them,  and  to  the  Lithuanian- 
American  groups  who  have  contributed 
greatly  to  our  own  culture,  while  keep- 
ing alive  the  hopes  of  their  brothers  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  let  us  once  more 
salute  their  stout  resistance,  and  with 
gratitude  for  our  own  lit>erty.  remind 
ourselves  that,  "no  one  can  be  perfectly 
free  'til  all  are  free." 
'  Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  on  this  date,  February 
16.  1966,  we  are  merely  able  to  pay 
verbal  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  people. 
Surely  a  people  which  has  suffered  so 
much  at  the  hands  of  various  aggressors 
throughout  nearly  a  millennium  of  his- 
tory deserves  something  better  than 
simply  tributes.  From  a  divided  nation 
of  many  principalities  in  the  early  11th 
century,  the  Lithuanians  fought  against 
overwhelmhig  odds  to  establish  their 
own  independent  state,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  live  in  the  peace  and  freedom  to 
which  all  peoples  are  entitled. 

From  1795  until  1915,  the  Lithuanians 
endured  an  almost  incredible  120  years 
of  domination  at  the  hands  of  the  troops 
and  administrators  of  the  Russian  czar. 
Each  generation  attempted  to  throw  off 
the  Russian  yoke,  and  each  generation 
was  cruelly  crushed.  In  1831.  after  the 
third  revolt,  the  Russian  Government 
had  the  audacity  to  attempt  to  replace 
the  Lithuanian  language  and  culture 
with  the  Russian  one.  Revolt  succeeded 
revolt,  and  the  repressive  measures  of 
the  czar's  goverrunent  intensified;  even- 
tually, the  determination  and  courage  of 
the  Lithuanians  overcame  the  attempts 
at  russiflcation,  for  the  czar  was  finally 
forced  to  abandon  the  policy  in  1905. 

Ten  years  later,  when  Lithuania  was 
overrun  by  the  German  armies,  Russian 
domination  came  to  an  end.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  rapacity  of  the  two  armies 
had  cost  the  Lithuanians  dearly,  the 
revolution  in  Russia  combined  with  the 
Oerman  defeat  enabled  the  Lithuanians 
to  proclaim  an  independent  state  on 
February  16, 1918. 

Less  than  1  year  later,  however  the 
Red  army  entered  the  country  and  in- 
stalled a  Communist  government.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Polish  Army,  the 
Lithuanians  were  nevertheless  able  to 
force  the  Soviet  Union  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  and  recognize  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence, on  July  12,  1920.  For  nearly 
20  years,  the  Lithuanians  were  able  to 
live  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  to  which 
their  centuries  of  oppression  entitled 
them.  Then,  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  contest  in 
Eastern  Europe  between  the  German  and 
Soviet  Armies,  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Lithuania  once  again  echoed  the  Jack- 
boots of  foreign  troops.  In  a  series  of 
cruelly  cynical  agreements,  forced  upon 
a  defenseless  people,  the  Soviet  Union 
quietly  resumed  the  mantle  formerly 
worn  by  the  czars:  On  August  3,  1940, 
Lithuania  was  made  a  constituent  Re- 
public of  the  U.SJSJI. 


Despite  the  deportation  of  the  flower 
of  its  youth  and  intelligentsia,  the  death 
of  more  than  45,000  people,  the  execu- 
tion of  thousands  of  additional  political 
prisoners  during  the  war,  and  the  de- 
portation of  another  265,000  Lithuanians 
after  the  war,  the  will  suid  courage  of 
this  brave  people  remains  strong.  In 
the  face  of  such  bravery,  we  are  forced 
to  stand  Idly  by  and  simply  praise  It, 
rather  than  reacting  to  Its  call,  and  dem- 
onstrating our  own  mettle  in  the  face  of 
adversity.  When  the  yoke  which  pres- 
ently binds  the  Lithuanians  is  once  again 
discarded,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  we 
shall  be  there  to  assist  in  every  possible 
way.  In  order  to  Insure  that  this  people 
will  be  able  to  aijoy  the  fruits  of  a 
peaceful  democratic  society. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  48th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  most  recent 
Independence  Day,  February  16,  1918, 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  for  that  coun- 
try of  Indomitable  courage  and  undying 
devotion  to  freedom.  When  the  Lith- 
uanian people  proclaimed  independence 
for  their  country  In  1918  It  was  not  the 
first  time  in  their  history  that  they  had 
known  political  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Indeed,  In  commemorating  that 
day  we  are  honoring  Lithuania  ancient 
and  modern. 

For  Lithuania,  even  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  not  only  an  independent  coun- 
try; it  was  large,  proud,  powerful — ex- 
tending Into  what  is  now  Byelorussia  and 
the  Russian  Soviet  Federal  Socialist  Re- 
public Itself. 

Then  from  the  late  14th  century  to  the 
end  of  the  ICth.  though  In  personal 
union  with  Poland  through  the  marriage 
of  their  monarchs.  Lithuania  was  known 
as  a  great.  Independent  Christian  nation. 
In  official  union  with  Poland  for  the  fol- 
lowing two  centuries.  Lithuania  was  to 
fall  victim,  with  Poland,  to  the  growing, 
powerful  Russian  Empire,  through  the 
great  Partition  of  1795.  Prom  then  im- 
til  World  War  I  and  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution of  1917  It  was  In  the  grip  of  czarlst 
Russia. 

The  declaration  of  Its  Independence 
that  day  in  February  1918  was,  therefore, 
a  rebirth  of  freedom,  an  upsurgence  of 
that  spirit  of  independence,  never  dead, 
which  manifests  Itself  today  in  spite  of 
all  discouragement.  For,  although  polit- 
ical independence  was  to  be  relatively 
shortlived,  the  independence  of  spirit  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  is  enduring. 

The  Soviet  Union,  Itself  independent 
from  the  czarlst  regime  of  imperial  Rus- 
sia only  since  the  World  War  I  era,  was 
not  content  to  "live  and  let  live."  With 
the  upheaval  of  World  War  n  it  seized 
the  Baltic  States,  claiming  Lithuania  and 
its  sister  republics  as  component  parts  of 
the  young  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

A  new.  more  intense,  more  ruthless 
program  of  russiflcation,  which  was  in- 
stituted by  the  Soviets,  was  not,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  crush  the  undying  de- 
votion to  freedom  In  the  Lithuanian 
heart.  At  home  and  abroad  it  has  per- 
sisted. The  Lithuanians  who  escaped 
when  their  homeland  was  again  subject- 
ed to  Russian  domination  have  never 
ceased  to  look  to  the  day  of  future  libera- 
tion. 
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The  United  SUtes  has  never  officially 
recognized  the  claim  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion. We  In  America  re«pect  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples. We  applaud  the  day  the  Lithuan- 
ian* declared  their  Independence.  And 
we  honor  the  perseverance  of  the  spirit 
of  freedom  of  Lithuanians  wherever  they 
may  be. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  struggle  for  freedom  has  never  been 
easy.  Once  a  nation  achieves  Independ- 
ence Its  struggle  to  retain  It  beccHnes 
more  difficult.  Unless  that  nation  la 
glvai  the  opportunity  to  establish  Itself 
economically,  socially,  and  militarily.  Its 
future  as  a  free  nation  can  never  be  se- 
cure for  the  opponents  to  freedom  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  suppress  the 
desires  of  a  self-governing  people.  De- 
celt,  cunnlngness.  and.  If  need  be,  force- 
ful Eiggression  are  the  riiles  of  thumb  by 
which  despots  live  and  flourish.  And 
tyranny  has  been  Identified  by  different 
titles  in  the  years  gone  by,  such  as  Nazlam 
and  Fascism,  and  now  It  Is  called  com- 
munism. But  In  each  Instance,  the 
means  employed  to  gain  the  end  result 
are  no  different  today  than  they  were 
yesterday  with  the  goal  of  the  aggressor 
the  same — domination  of  the  world.  So 
In  order  for  freedom  to  win  the  battle 
against  tyranny,  the  free  peoi^e  of  the 
world  must  be  ever  vigilant  and  meet  the 
challenges  of  tyrants  by  faith  in  them- 
selves, and  encouragement  to  those  sup- 
pressed by  dictators,  to  seek  their  inde- 
pendence 80  they  can  enjoy  the  full 
meaning  of  life. 

Today  marks  the  48th  armlversary  that 
the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Lithuania 
proclaimed  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's 
Independence.  This  proclamation  was 
the  voice  of  a  united  people  for  a  cause. 
A  cause  to  choose  their  way  of  life,  seek 
their  own  fortimes.  and  enjoy  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  that  can  only  be 
achieved  by  Independence.  A  cause  that 
continues  to  flicker  in  their  hearts  and 
stand  resolute  in  the  minds  of  all  Lith- 
uanians throughout  the  world,  for  their 
brothers  and  slaters  trapped  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  A  continuous  effort  being 
made  in  the  strtiggle  for  the  restoration 
of  Lithuania's  freedom. 

Some  say,  "Why  should  we  concern 
ourselves  over  this  tiny  nation  whose 
population  Is  less  than  3  million  and 
whose  area  encompasses  only  25.167 
square  miles?  '  But  that  nation  as  all 
other  nations  ovemm  by  communism, 
through  the  might  of  arms  nnd  numbers. 
are  the  cradles  of  democracy  in  the  old 
world,  just  as  we  are  the  cradle  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  New  World.  If  we.  in  this 
generation,  hope  to  see  a  free  world  for 
the  generations  to  come,  we  must  look 
to  the  people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia.  Es- 
tonia, Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Hun- 
gary. Poland,  and  all  other  oppressed  na- 
tions to  oppose  their  enemies  within 
their  borders  and  work  toward  their  in- 
dependence. We  must  provide  them 
with  courage  to  seek  out  their  place  in  a 
world  of  human  rights  and  not  give  in 
to  their  invaders. 

Lithuanians  are  a  strong  people.  But 
their  strength  Is  not  designed  to  dom- 
inate their  neighbors  but  to  live  with 
them  in  peace  and  harmony  seeking  a 
common  goal.    It  la  ironic  that  their 
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philosophy  of  self-determination  rath- 
er than  domination  has  made  them  the 
victims  of  domination  by  the  enonles  of 
self-determination.  Their  history  la 
dominated  by  their  struggles  against 
these  enemies.  Their  thirst  for  liberty 
has  never  been  daunted  but  it  has  sel- 
dom been  quenched,  for  every  time  Lith- 
uania has  gained  independence  a  new 
menace  would  arise  to  crush  it.  In 
1940  it  was  the  forces  of  nazlsm  and  to- 
day It  ia  the  forces  of  communism. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  bitter  con- 
flict in  the  small  nation  of  Vietnam  seek- 
ing to  maintain  the  independence  gained 
by  the  South  Vietnamese.  We  are  meet- 
ing Communist  forceful  aggression  head 
on  and  we  shall  be  the  victors.  But  the 
victory  independence  and  the  free  world 
will  achieve  there  will  be  meaningless 
until  the  victory  of  Independence  Is  com- 
plete throughout  the  world.  The  en- 
couragement we  give  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania  today,  for  them  to  continue 
to  work  for  their  independence,  is  as  Im- 
portant to  the  cause  of  freedom  as  la 
force  in  those  areas  of  the  world  where 
Communist  forceful  aggression  seeks  to 
destroy  this  cause.  Therefore.  I  join 
with  all  Lithuanians  on  this  day,  the  an- 
niversary of  their  proclamation  for  res- 
toration of  Lithuania's  Independence,  in 
their  strong  desire  for  liberty  and  Justice 
for  their  oppressed  people  in  Europe. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute 
to  our  Lithuanian  friends  on  this  the 
48th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  In- 
dependence. 

At  the  end  of  118  years  of  Russian  op- 
pression. Lithuania  became  a  battlefield 
in  the  war  for  supremacy  in  Europe. 
The  economy  was  shattered.  All  of  life 
was  disrupted.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  were  forcibly  taken  from 
their  homes  and  out  of  their  coimtry. 
Russian  and  German  Armies  devastated 
the  fields,  looted  homes,  plimdered  stores 
and  banks. 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  how  Lithuania 
began  Its  final  fight  for  independence. 

The  war  In  Europe  raged,  and  little 
Lithuania  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Germans 
who  defeated  the  Russians  In  1915.  The 
malevolence,  the  Incompasslon.  the  bru- 
tality, the  maliciousness  of  war  could 
clearly  be  seen  In  the  consequences  of 
war  in  Lithuania. 

It  was  imder  conditions  such  as  these 
that  the  Lithuanian  people  began 
seriously  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
Independence — dream  of  their  fathers, 
and  their  fathers'  fathers.  The  cost  of 
World  War  I  on  Lithuania  was  frightful, 
but  It  set  the  stage  for  the  long-sought 
and  often-dreamed  independence.  Prom 
this  devastation  and  slaughter  rose  a 
free  and  Independent  people. 

Germany  was  defeated,  and  Russia 
was  rent  apart  from  the  Communist 
revolution.  The  time  was  ripe.  In  1917, 
the  Germans,  after  great  pressure  by  the 
Lithuanian  people,  granted  permission 
for  the  convening  of  a  200-delegate  Con- 
Kreas.  On  February  16,  1918,  just  48 
years  ago.  the  bells  of  liberty  rang  out 
across  the  world.  Lithuania  had  de- 
clared Itself  an  Independent  nation. 

Of  course  Indepeidence  is  not  gained 
by  its  mere  declaration.    No  sooner  had 


the  Germans  left  the  country  to  January 
of  1919  than  the  Red  armies  entered  the 
country,  to  again  sack,  plunder,  and  ex- 
ploit this  war-weary  little  nation.  The 
Ruasiana  remained  until  they  were 
driven  out  of  the  country  by  Marshal 
Joseph  Pllsudskl  and  the  Polish  Army 
On  July  12.  1928.  the  Russians  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  promising  to  respect  the 
sovereignty  of  Lithuania.  On  May  3i 
1921,  the  United  States  recognized  the  In- 
dependence of  Lithuania,  and  on  Sep- 
tember  22  of  the  same  year,  Lithuania 
became  a  member  of  the  League  tA 
Nations. 

For  almost  20  years  the  Lithuanian 
peoples  struggled  with  their  newly 
gained  freedom  and  Independence,  only 
to  be  once  again  strangled  by  fasdan 
and  conmiunism,  and  since  1944  it  hai 
l)een  a  colony  of  the  Kremlin. 

What  a  terrible  price  these  proud  peo- 
ples pa.d  for  approximately  20  years  of 
independence.  Let  us  tell  them  on  the 
48th  anniversary  of  their  Independence 
that  we  In  America  have  not  forgotten 
that  freedom  is  priceless. 

Mr.  HELST08KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  4< 
years  ago,  on  February  16,  1918,  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  was  proclaimed.  Out 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  First  World  War 
had  sprung  some  blessings,  among  them 
the  great  opportunity  for  this  great  Bal- 
tic nation  to  determine  Its  destiny  once 
again,  an  opportunity  which  had  long 
been  denied  by  their  Russian  masters. 
I  am  sure  that  independence  was  never 
more  welcome  than  it  was  to  the  heroic 
Lithuanians  who  had  suffered  under 
forced  annexation  to  their  aggressive 
neighbor  since  1795. 

For  over  a  century  the  Russian  rulen 
had  carried  out  a  policy  of  "Russlflca- 
tlon"  by  which  they  attempted  to  extln- 
giilah  the  Lithuanian  culture  just  as  they 
had  Its  national  identity.  By  this  cruel 
policy  the  language  was  outlawed  and 
the  beautiful  name  of  "Lithuania"  wa« 
officially  abolished.  More  than  once  the 
courageous  people  of  Lithuania  rebelled 
In  an  effort  to  throw  off  the  oppressive 
yoke.  The  failures  they  met  did  not  dis- 
courage them,  but  Instead  strengthened 
their  determination  to  be  free. 

Finally  on  that  day  In  February  which 
we  are  conmiemoratlng  now,  the  goal  of 
freedmn  was  achieved  and  Lithuanian 
Independence  was  declared.  The  next 
20  years  constituted  the  happiest  years 
In  Lithuania's  recent  history.  Outstand- 
ing achievements  were  made  in  the  fields 
of  economics  and  government,  and  the 
Lithuanian  culture  fiourlshed  as  a  plant 
seeing  the  sun  after  years  of  darkness. 

Unhappily.  Lithuania  has  been  de- 
prived of  Its  cherished  freedom  by  the 
evil  forces  of  commimlsm  against  which 
we  have  mobilized  ourselves  with  the  rest 
of  the  free  world.  Its  years  of  freedom 
are  now  a  precious  memory.  But  more 
than  that,  they  are  an  Inspiration,  lor 
true  Lithuanians  everywhere  have  faith 
that  some  day  freedom  will  be  theirs  once 
again. 

In  the  meantime,  there  Is  hope  to  be 
derived  from  the  comparison  of  Lithu- 
ania's present-day  captivity  with  the 
captivity  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
tury. Just  as  the  earlier  attempts  at 
russlflcation  did  not  succeed,  the  cur- 
rent attempts  at  communlzatlon  will  not 
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succeed.  Although  Lithuanian  patriots 
tre  killed,  although  worship  is  sup- 
pressed, although  freedom  Is  denied,  the 
spirit  of  Lithuania  can  never  be  crushed. 
In  their  hearts  the  Lithuanians  will 
maintain  their  religious  faith  and  their 
love  of  liberty.  Just  as  Lithuanians  re- 
belled against  their  conquerors  In  1830, 
1863,  and  1905,  they  will  continue  their 
heroic  resistance  to  Commimist  tyranny. 

Here  in  the  United  States.  Americaris 
of  Lithuanian  origin,  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  their  new  homeland,  are 
performing  a  great  service  to  all  who  love 
freedom,  as  well  as  to  the  country  of  their 
forefathers.  They  are  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  of  1918  when  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy triumphed  and  Lithuania  attained 
Its  rightful  stature  as  a  sovereign  state. 
They  are  reminding  all  Americans  of 
every  national  origin  of  the  dangers  of 
communism.  They  are  sending  hope  and 
encouragement  to  a  very  gallant  people. 

The  undaunted  courage  and  faith  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  their  kinsmen 
in  the  United  States  deserves  every  trib- 
ute it  will  receive  today.  Because  their 
kind  of  spirit  cannot  long  be  kept  In 
shackles,  we  can  be  sure  that  some  day 
this  anniversary  of  Independence  will 
once  again  be  celebrated  In  an  Independ- 
ent Lithuania  by  a  free  people.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  with  them  in  commemorat- 
ing this  48th  armlversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
nearly  1,000  years  of  oppression  and  oc- 
cupation by  foreign  armies,  the  people 
of  Lithuania  were  able  on  Pebniary  16. 
1918.  to  finally  issue  their  own  declara- 
tion of  independence.  With  grreat  hope, 
they  took  their  place  in  the  family  of 
nations.  Yet,  a  little  more  than  two 
decades  later.  In  1940,  they  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Soviet  monolith,  the 
successor  to  the  Russian  Empire  which 
had  in  previous  centuries  also  sought  to 
erase  the  existence  of  a  Lithuanian 
language,  religion,  and  culture  from  that 
great  panorama  which  is  the  history  of 
mankind. 

It  is.  I  think,  a  great  tragedy  that  more 
emphasis  has  not  been  placed  upon  the 
momentous  achievements  of  the  Lithu- 
anians In  the  field  of  music,  the  theater, 
and  other  arts.  Rather  than  reiterate 
the  pathetic  tale  of  the  fate  of  the  Lithu- 
anian state  and  its  sufferings  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russisms,  the  Germans,  and 
the  Poles,  It  would  be  far  greater  tribute 
to  acknowledge  some  of  the  talents  and 
•kills  of  those  Lithuanians  who.  as  a  re- 
•iilt  of  the  misfortunes  which  their 
country  was  forced  to  endwe,  came  to 
the  United  States  In  an  effort  to  keep 
aUve  the  traditions  and  jreatness  of 
Lithuanian  culture. 

Permit  me  to  mention  just  one  of  the 
peat  names  of  Lithuanian  music,  the 
CMiposer  Mlkas  Petrauskas.  Bom  In 
1873,  he  studied  hi  the  major  music 
centers  of  Europe,  and  imdertook  ex- 
tensive concert  tours  through  these  same 
countries,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
f«h  century,  he  came  to  the  United 
.♦  «^'  "^^^^  ^'^  fatherland  became  free 
M  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  he 
[turned  there  to  continue  his  career. 
r~  It  was  there  that  he  died  In  1937. 
just  a  few  short  years  before  his  country 


was  once  again  absorbed  by  Its  giant 
neighbor.  Russia. 

Mlkas  Petrauskaa  was  the  composer  of 
an  Incredibly  large  number  of  popular 
Lithuanian  songs,  and  undertook  the 
herculean  task  of  composing  about 
20  operettas  with  Lithuanian  themes 
and  his  great  opera,  Eglg-2alclu 
Karalleng,  while  at  the  same  time  orga- 
nizing singing  groups,  choirs,  and  popu- 
larizing the  delightfully  charming  Llthu- 
anism  folk  dances.  With  the  exception 
of  his  opera,  presented  In  Boston,  his 
compositions  were  of  a  light  and  popular 
character.  They  mstde  extensive  use  of 
the  themes  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  as 
expressed  In  their  folk  songs,  dances, 
and  popular  tunes.  Unlike  so  many 
moody  and  imcommunlcatlve  composers, 
Mlkas  Petrauskas  had  a  pleasing  per- 
sonality, remarkable  teaching  talents, 
and  urJimited  energy  which  combined  to 
make  him  extremely  popular,  and  con- 
tributed to  making  him  by  far  the  best 
known  tuid  universally  regarded  Lithu- 
anian composer. 

Mlkas  Petrauskas  is  Just  one  example 
of  the  kind  of  talent  and  ability  which 
has  so  often  manifested  itself  among  the 
Lithuanian  people.  The  names  of  their 
musicians,  actors,  artists,  men  of  letters, 
athletes,  and  others  are  an  Important 
part  of  the  roster  of  Individuals  from 
other  lands  who  have  contributed  so  un- 
selfishly and  extensively  to  the  culture  of 
this  country  and  of  the  whole  world.  It 
Is  my  fervent  hope  that  we  may  soon  see 
the  day  when  these  talents  may  be  per- 
mitted to  flower  in  their  own  homeland, 
free  from  the  suppression  and  censor- 
ship which  the  Soviet  state  has  Imposed 
upon  this  gifted  people. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
history  the  fate  of  small  nations  has 
often  been  a  sad  one.  They  have  had  to 
frequently  live  within  the  shadow  of 
larger,  more  powerful  neighbors.  All  too 
often  the  greater  powers  have  shown 
little  or  no  solicitude  for  the  welfare  and 
even  the  freedom  of  the  small  countries. 
Whether  Inspired  by  dreams  of  universal 
domination,  fear  of  other  great  powers, 
or  simple  greed  they  have  abused  and 
even  destroyed  the  Independence  of  their 
weaker  neighbors.  The  countries  of 
Europe,  especially  In  the  eastern  part  of 
that  continent,  have  experienced  the 
violent  movements  and  interplay  of 
power  politics  over  the  centuries. 

The  16th  of  February  provides  us  with 
a  reminder  of  the  terrible  experiences 
which  can  befall  a  small  nation.  On 
that  day  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Lithuanians  and  their  many  friends  and 
admirers  throughout  the  world  will  mark 
the  48th  armlversary  of  the  day  in  1918 
when  the  small  Lithuanian  nation 
bravely  proclaimed  that  It  was  returning 
to  Its  rightful  lAux  as  an  Independent 
member  of  the  fsunily  of  nations.  That 
country  on  the  Baltic  Sea  had  been  an 
unwilling  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  for 
123  years.  Ever  since  It,  as  part  of 
Poland,  had  been  ruthlessly  conquered 
by  the  Muscovite  czars  in  the  third  and 
last  partition  of  Poland  by  the  powers  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  1795.  the 
people  of  Lithuania  had  never  given  up 
the  desire  to  be  a  free  nation.  Through- 
out the  long  years  of  domination  by  a 


foreign  power  which  soiight  to  destroy 
the  national  identity  of  the  historic 
Lithuanian  nation,  the  people  had  re- 
sisted the  machinations  of  the  Russians. 
The  defeat  and  collapse  of  the 
Romanov's  empire  gave  them  a  chance 
to  declare  that  they  were  no  longer  a 
captive  appendage  of  the  Russian  state. 

In  the  years  following  this  declaration, 
the  people  of  LIthuarUa  showed  that  they 
could  master  the  problems  of  becoming 
a  proud  and  progressive  modem  nation. 
While  the  search  for  a  full  political 
democracy  was  still  being  carried  on,  the 
Lithuanians  showed  that  they  were  in 
tune  with  the  progressive  movements  for 
social  Justice  which  were  sweeping  the 
world  at  the  time.  One  outstanding  ex- 
ample was  an  agrarian  reform  law  which 
helped  to  make  Lithuania  a  country  of 
small  Independent  farmers.  This  was 
especially  important  for  a  nation  which 
Is  predominantly  agricultural.  Lithu- 
ania became  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  She  only  sought  to  take  her 
place  In  a  peeu;eful  communl^  of 
nations. 

However,  her  great  neighbors,  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union,  did  not  wish 
to  see  such  a  community  develop.  At 
the  first  opportunity,  when  the  two  pow- 
ers had  marked  out  their  spheres  of  in- 
fluence in  Eastern  Ehirope,  the  Soviet 
Union  reoccupied  Lithuania.  Thus,  in 
1940,  the  Conununlat  rulers  of  Russia 
showed  their  contempt  for  written  agree- 
ments by  violating  their  nonaggression 
pact  with  Lithuania.  They  moved 
quickly  to  destroy  by  all  means  the  lead- 
ership groups  in  Lithuania.  They  In- 
corporated the  country  Into  the  Soviet 
Urilon.  Later,  In  1944,  after  the  un- 
fortunate small  nation  had  undergone 
the  ravages  of  Nazi  occupation  the  Red 
army  returned  and  relmposed  the  brutal 
Soviet  dictatorship.  Since  then  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  have  perished  or 
been  deported  In  one  of  history's  most 
gruesome  examples  of  an  attempt  to 
eradicate  the  national  Identity  of  a 
people. 

However,  we  can  be  sure  that  this  is 
being  resisted  by  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
It  behooves  us  to  try  to  strengthen  their 
resolve  to  again  be  free  by  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  our  people  and  the  whole 
world  the  reminder  of  their  independ- 
ence day.  By  publicly  marking  this  an- 
nlverssuy,  we  may  Hope  that  the  cou- 
rageous Lithuanians  still  In  foreign 
bondage  will  realize  that  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere  know  of  and  sympa- 
thize with  their  plight.  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  to  the  proud  and 
ancient  nation  of  Lithua(nla  on  this  great 
anniversary  In  their  history. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16  is  the  anniversary  of  an  event 
which  should  coomiand  the  attention  of 
all  people  who  love  freedom  and  hate 
tyranny.  On  that  day  In  1918,  the  an- 
cient Baltic  nation  of  Lithuania,  which 
had  been  an  unwilling  member  of  the 
Russian  Empire  since  1795,  proclaimed 
Its  Independence  from  the  Soviet  state, 
the  successor  to  the  defunct  empire  of 
the  czars. 

Within  a  little  more  than  two  decades, 
the  exaltation  and  hope  Inspired  by  that 
historic  day  of  Independence  suffered  a 
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terrible  blow  when.  In  1940.  the  "Ions 
night  of  barbarism"  descended  as  the 
Red  army  occupied  this  unfortunate  na- 
tion. Almost  immediately,  a  v'^ommunlst 
puppet  regime  was  installed,  ind  Lithu- 
ania was  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet 
Empire. 

Since  that  time,  the  Soviets  have  at- 
tempted to  eradicate  the  idea  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  Lithuanian  nation- 
ality suid  culture.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
who  cherish  freedom,  can  be  assured  that 
the  captive  nationalities  will  never  for- 
sake their  aspirations,  because  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  independence  can  never 
be  destroyed  by  the  armed  might  of  an 
alien  power.  Today,  as  for  centuries 
past,  the  Lithuanian  people  remain 
steadfast  in  their  fervent  desire  to  be  a 
sovereign  member  of  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

It  Is.  therefore,  with  great  pleasure 
and  high  hope  that  I  commend  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  on  the  48th  anniversary 
of  their  declaration  of  Independence,  and 
express  my  sincere  wish  that  some  day 
soon  they  will  once  again  assume  their 
rightful  place  as  a  free  people  In  a  free 
world. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  In  commemorating  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  the  rebirth  of  the  Lithuanian 
independent  state.  After  centuries  of 
domination  by  her  respective  neighbors, 
Lithuania,  In  1918,  declared  herself  in- 
dependent from  the  old  czarlst  empire. 
In  doing  this,  she  courageously  defied 
the  Communist  regime  of  Lenin,  whi(A 
was  unable  to  cause  her  capitulation 
until  the  eve  of  the  Second  World  War. 
This  small  and  heroic  coimtry  retained 
its  freedom  against  a  formidable  adver- 
sary for  22  years.  How  many  other 
countries,  small  or  large,  have  a  record 
of  such  resistance? 

Lithuania  has  also  had  an  Illustrious 
social  and  cultural  history.  In  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries  Lithuania  was  the 
greatest  and  most  advanced  state  in  the 
Baltic  area,  bringing  unity  and  direction 
to  what  is  now  western  Russia.  At  one 
time  the  country  stretched  from  its  pres- 
ent location  to  the  Black  Sea.  When 
Lithuania  became  part  of  czarist  Russia, 
she  Btm  played  an  important  part  In  the 
life  of  the  country,  acting  as  a  part  of 
Peter  the  Great's  scheme  for  western- 
izing Russia  through  a  "window  on  the 
Baltic."  But  Lithuania  wanted  to  be 
free,  and  when  the  chance  came  in  1918 
her  people  took  it  and  retained  it  for  22 
yean. 

Just  prior  to  World  War  n,  however, 
the  U.S.S  Jl.  sent  troops  into  the  area  on 
the  pretext  of  opening  bases  on  the  Bal- 
tic Sea  to  fight  the  Germans.  Once  the 
Red  army  was  In  the  country,  it  forced 
the  Parliament  to  vote  for  incorporation 
Into  the  U.S.S.R.  The  loss  of  freedom 
and  the  oppression  suffered  by  the  Lith- 
uanian people  Is  now  a  matter  of  his- 
torical fact.  In  recognition  of  the  un- 
happy situation  existing  there  today,  the 
United  States,  with  good  reason,  has  re- 
fxised  to  recognize  the  legality  of  the 
Cooununlst  takeover  of  the  Baltic 
SUtes.  It  can  be  cited  as  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  Communist  aggression  and  im- 


perialism which  is  still  occurring  else- 
where in  the  world  today.  Our  mem- 
ories of  the  past,  as  In  the  case  of 
Luthuanla,  cannot  be  allowed  to  fade  if 

Jfe  are  to  truly  understand  the  challenge 
acing  freemen  today. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  calling  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  New  Jersey  Lithuanian 
Council,  summarizing  the  views  of  this 
organization.  It  deserves  our  serious 
consideration.    The  resolution  follows: 

We.  Amerlcanfi  of  Lithuanian  ancestry, 
having  called  a  mass  meeting  on  February 
13,  1966.  at  St.  George's  Hall,  180  New  Tork 
Avenue,  Newark,  NJ.,  to  observe  the 
48tb  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence, from  February  16.  1918,  and  mind- 
full  of  the  sad  fact  that  the  homeland  of 
our  forefathers  Is  still  oppressed  and  suffer- 
ing under  the  cruel  yoke  of  Soviet  Commu- 
nist enslavement  Illegally  and  treacherously 
Imposed  by  the  Soviet  tJnlon  In  1940.  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  have  been  Instrumental  In 
freeing  many  formerly  forelijn  colonial  lands 
and  bringing  them  Into  the  community  of 
free  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  vociferous  In  de- 
manding that  an  end  be  put  to  all  foreign 
colonialism.  In  fact  and  In  deed  has  made 
the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  into  modern-day  European  colonies 
In  the  Soviet  empire:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  Is  striving  by 
any  and  all  means  to  win  recognition  of  its 
Illegal  seizure  and  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  Into  the  Soviet  Union:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  we  thank  our  Government 
for  its  Just  and  firm  stand  In  denouncing  and 
refusing  to  recognize  the  Soviet  aggression 
and  occupation,  and  ask  the  administration 
to  continue,  whenever  and  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  demand  that  the  Soviets  end  their 
colonialism,  withdraw  their  administration 
and  forces  from  Lithuania  and  the  other 
two  Baltic  States  and  allow  them  to  restore 
their  Independence,  sovereignty,  and  self- 
rule:  also  be  It 

Retolved.  That  we  \irge  the  administration 
not  to  ratify  the  Consular  Convention  under 
discxission  with  the  U£J3Jt.,  Inasmuch  as 
this  would  only  serve  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  Communist  espionage  and  sabotage 
centers  in  our  country;  also  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Secretary 
of  State;  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
of  our  State,  and  to  the  press. 

Done  at  Newark,  N.J.,  the  13th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1966. 

LrrHTTAwiAN  Couifcii.  or  New  Jbsxt, 
Valkntinas  tdxLima,  President. 
Albin  S.  TkxcicKAS,  Secretary. 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  world  view  February  16 
with  both  Joy  and  sadness.  On  this  date 
in  1918,  after  over  125  years  of  slavery 
and  oppression,  the  country  of  Lithuania 
achieved  Its  independence.  That  was  a 
happy  occasion.  Unfortunately,  this  in- 
dependence was  short  lived.  In  August 
of  1940,  after  only  22  years  of  freedom. 
Lithuania  once  again  suffered  the  loss  of 
Its  Independence  and  came  under  foreign 
domination.  She  fell  first  to  the  armies 
of  Hitler  and  later  to  the  troops  of  Soviet 
Riissla. 

Lithuania  is  a  small  country  whose 
people  only  wish  to  live  In  peace  and 
freedom.  The  Soviets  have  completely 
destroyed   all   independent  Lithuanian 


governmental  and  cultural  organiza- 
tions. This  was  done  through  force  and 
aggression  completely  against  the  will  of 
the  Lithuanian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hearts  of  all  free  peo- 
ple go  out  to  the  enslaved  citizens  of 
Lithuania.  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the 
near  future  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania 
will  escape  from  the  yoke  of  Soviet  op- 
pression and  rejoin  the  free  world  as  a 
prosperous  and  independent  nation. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our 
imfortunate  and  yet  necessary  task  on 
this  day,  Pebriiary  16,  to  once  again  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  an  Indomitable 
people,  possessed  of  an  ancient  and  glori- 
ous i>ast,  Is  stlU  in  chains.  It  was  on 
this  memorable  date,  48  years  ago,  that 
the  Lithuanian  people  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment were  able  to  cast  off  the  shacklee 
which  had  bound  them — first  to  their 
neighbors  the  Poles,  then  to  the  Russian 
bear,  and  finally  to  the  Jackboots  of  the 
German  Army. 

After  less  than  20  years,  the  Independ- 
ent state  of  Lithu£mla  was,  as  we  all 
know,  made  what  is  euphemistically 
called  a  constituent  republic  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  the  process,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Irmocent  human  be- 
ings lost  their  lives  or  were  deported  as 
a  vigorous  new  attempt  to  eradicate 
them  as  a  national  group  was  under- 
taken by  the  successors  to  the  Russian 
czars  in  the  chain  of  power  In  Moscow. 
We  may  only  draw  inspiration  from  the 
fact  Jthat  when  the  czars  attempted  rus- 
slfic&tlon  In  the  19th  century,  they  failed 
dismally.  Although  we  know  that  a 
similar  program  has  been  undertaken 
since  1940,  and  reporters  tell  us  that 
Russian  is  the  major  language  now 
spoken  in  this  proud  peoples  capital  of 
Vilnius,  we  maty  rest  assured  that  this 
new  attempt  is  similarly  doomed  to 
failure. 

Throughout  history,  almost  every  at- 
tempt of  this  nature  to  root  out  a  na- 
tional culture  has  failed,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  Lithuania  is  no  different.  In 
the  face  of  the  most  brutal  punishments 
which  the  mind  of  man  can  devise,  the 
attachment  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
their  language,  religion,  and  culture  has. 
If  ansrthlng,  grown.  In  the  few  brief 
years  of  Independence  which  the  Uthu- 
anians  enjoyed  between  the  two  worid 
wars,  a  cultural  renaissance  of  Incredible 
profKxrtions  took  place.  New  talents  in 
music,  art,  theater,  and  letters  sprouted 
and  achieved  wide  renown. 

Perhaps  It  should  be  pointed  out  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  this  Is 
the  inevitable  result  of  attempting  to 
remake  a  people  or  their  culture.  We 
may  rest  assured,  however,  that  dlcta- 
toi-s,  whether  in  suits  or  Jackboots,  never 
learn  the  lessons  of  history.  The  Lith- 
uanian people  will  become  a  craw  In  the 
throat  of  the  Russian  bear  again,  just 
as  they  have  once  before.  During  that 
time,  the  well-springs  of  creativity  and 
.artistic  expression  may  be  damped  lor 
fear  of  bringing  on  new  means  of  re- 
pression. In  a  people  as  courageous  and 
as  talented  as  the  Lithuanians,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  certain  that  once  they 
are  permitted  to  live  In  peace  and  free- 
dom we  shall  see  a  cultural  flowering 
which  wiU  make  the  work  of  other 
peoples  pale  in  comparison. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  atl  this  time  un- 
fortunately only  pay  our  liespects  to  this 
brave  people.  I  know  thut  I  speak  for 
many  besides  myself,  however,  when  I 
express  the  hope  that  the  near  future 
will  see  them  living  in  freedom,  and  once 
again  able  to  devote  their  time  and  en- 
ergies to  the  peaceful  piursults  which 
have  been  their  first  loj^  throughout 
history.  i 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  48th  anniversary  observ- 
ance of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
today.  It  was  on  February  16, 1918,  that 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  founded, 
and  It  thrived  as  a  democratic  and  In- 
dependent state  until  June  15, 1940,  when 
it  was  seized  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Lithuania's  3  million  people  became  a 
captive  nation  under  Commtmist  control. 

To  this  date,  for  more  tihan  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  U.S.  Government  main- 
tains the  official  position  of  refusing  to 
recognize  the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Lithuanian  people  by  the 
BLremlln.  This  Is  a  Just  and  righteous 
position  on  the  part  of  our  Government, 
for  the  United  States  can  never  agree  to 
the  unlawful  occupation  of  a  country 
and  the  subjugation  of  Its  people  by 
force  as  was  done  In  Lithufoila  In  1940. 

The  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence  on  the  part  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  not  been  sub- 
dued. They  and  their  kinsmen  who  live 
in  the  United  States  and  In  other  free 
countries  have  not  given  up  their  hope 
for  the  reestabllshment  of  Lithuania's 
independence. 

As  Lithuanians  everyvfhere  observe 
this  anniversary,  the  peop|le  of  America 
and  freedom-loving  people  elsewhere 
join  with  them  In  the  conviction  of  their 
righteous  cause  and  the  eventual  attain- 
ment of  their  cherished  hopes  for  a  free 
Lithuania.  I  extend  my  sincere  wishes 
to  all  Americans  of  lithuaaian  origin  to 
maintain  courage  in  the  face  of  adver- 
sity and  I  Join  with  them  tn  prayer  for 
early  liberation  of  their  ancestral  home- 
land from  the  yoke  of  Communist  im- 
perialism. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world  have  been  hi  the 
last  few  days  once  again  reminded  of  the 
true  mind  of  Soviet  communism.  Two 
Soviet  writers  have  been  (jonvlcted  and 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  writing  arti- 
cles which  the  Soviet  GovEmment  con- 
siders critical  of  Its  methods.  This  denial 
of  free  speech,  which  is  a  basic  tenet  of 
any  free  and  independent  nation.  Is  a 
dear  indication  and  ample  evidence  that 
the  Russians  have  never  yielded  their 
obsession  with  tjn-anny  and  oppression. 
Another  striking  example  Is  the  Com- 
munist conquest  of  free  Lltjhuania. 

Today,  we  celebrate  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Today,  we  commemorate 
wie  bold  and  heroic  leaders  of  Uthuanla, 
such  as  Antanas  Smetoru,  who  pro- 
claimed Lithuania  a  free  Wid  sovereign 
nation  in  1918.  From  1^18  until  the 
Soviets  crushlngly  took  over  Lithuania 
some  20  years  later  the  people  of 
Lithuania  enjoyed  liberty,  free  govern- 
ment, and  social  reform  seldom  known 
bating  those  times. 
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The  Lithuanian  quest  for  Independence 
stretches  back  to  the  Uth  century.  Dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  United  States 
was  gaining  Independence,  Lithuania  was 
annexed  to  Russia  to  be  ruthlessly  gov- 
erned imtll  1918  and  their  declaration  of 
Independence. 

There  Is  perhaps  no  more  cruel  or  ssul 
fate  than  a  people  who  have  gained  free- 
dom at  great  sacrifice  and  cost,  only  to 
lose  It  after  a  fleeting  glance.  Such 
has  been  the  fate  of  modem  Lithuania. 
Almost  3  mllUon  Lithuanians  and  over  a 
million  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
preciously  guard  the  knowledge  of  what 
it  meant  to  be  free,  and  guard  the  hope 
that  one  day  that  knowledge  will  bear 
fruit. 

Today,  we  observe  the  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. This  occasion  can  only  be  a  sober- 
ing event.  Lithuania  was  once  inde- 
pendent; it  Is  now  enslaved.  We  cam 
only  be  reminded  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom Is  far  from  being  won.  We  can  only 
rededlcate  ourselves,  that  imtll  Lithuania 
and  other  captive  nations  In  Eastern 
Europe  have  regained  their  freedom,  that 
cause  will  not  have  triumphed. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  Join  with  others  of  my  colleagues  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  brave  country  and  people. 
Lithuanian  desire  for  freedom^«>ntinues 
strong  In  spite  of  the  oppressor^  efforts 
at  enforced  assimilation.  It  l/ appro- 
priate that  we  In  the  United  fetates — 
who  Indeed  have  not  forgotten  Lithua- 
nia's plight — pause  to  renew  our  support 
for  their  cause  on  this  the  48th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence. 

One  can  only  admire  the  sturdy  and 
unyielding  spirit  of  a  people  and  a  nation 
bruttilly  occupied  by  Nazi  and  Commu- 
nist aggressors.  Since  the  initial  occupa- 
tion In  1940,  the  Soviets  have  tried  un- 
successfully to  crush  the  hope  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  Through  the  years 
following  the  second  Soviet  "liberation" 
the  oppressors  tried  to  blot  out  all  out- 
ward signs  of  Uthuanlan  national  char- 
acter and  traditions.  However,  the  peo- 
ple went  underground  to  maintain  signs 
of  their  natlontd  culture. 

Russian  occupation  forces  have  not 
softened.  Forceable  "sovletlzatlon"  con- 
tinues relentlessly.  Since  Lithuania  Is 
predominantly  Roman  Catholic,  the  So- 
viets have  made  a  full  scale  effort  to  end 
the  remaining  vestiges  of  religion.  All 
monasteries  have  been  closed ;  all  private 
schools,  kindergartens,  orphanages,  hos- 
pitals, and  charitable  Institutions  have 
been  confiscated.  The  Soviet  campaign 
against  religion  Is  aimed  at  the  youth. 
Services  in  Lithuaniajf  churches  are  now 
attended  mainly  by-^he  middle-aged  or  ' 
the  elderly.  No  stone  Is  being  unturned 
to  replace  the  people's  belief  In  the 
Christian  principles  which  have  served 
them  so  well  with  athestic  ctMnmunlsm. 

Similarly  the  Ismguage  of  Lithuania 
has  been  attacked.  Only  Russian  is  the 
official  language  and  is  used  In  schools 
and  courts. 

These  attempts  at  sovletlzatlon  have 
not  altered  the  less  sophisticated  meth- 
ods to  break  the  Lithuanian  spirit. 
Lithuanlams  are  still  exiled  to  frontier 
areas  of  Russia  and  Russians  resettled  in 
Lithuania. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  brave  and  strong 
people  have  suffered  much  and  long.  We 
In  this  greatest  of  free  countries  must 
keep  an  unfiagglng  Interest  in  the  fate  of 
Lithuania  and  other  enslaved  nations. 
In  the  end,  free  men  everywhere  must  be- 
lieve that  Russian  dcnnlnatlon  and  sub- 
jugation will  cease  and  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple will  once  again  Join  other  free  men 
on  earth  to  find  a  life  of  peace  and 
mutual  respect. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
critical  time  In  world  history  when  oiur 
Nation  is  vigorously  eixgaged  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  it  is  appropriate  to 
remember  the  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Independence  day.  This  little  nation, 
whose  proud  traditions  of  courage  and 
liberty  have  shone  so  brightly,  Is  today 
a  nation  enslaved  by  Communist  force. 
Yet  we  have  ample  evidence  that  the 
spirit  of  freedom  still  lives  In  the  hearts 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  Even  the 
tightly  controlled  Soviet  press  is  time  and 
again  forced  to  reveal  a  strong  antl- 
Sovlet  undergroimd. 

Prior  to  World  War  n,  the  Baltic  na- 
tions of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  LithuaiUa 
were  fully  lndei>endent  and  sovereign 
nations ;  proud  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  After  suffering  the  scourge  of 
Nazi  occupation  during  World  War  n, 
these  nations  were  again  overrim  by  So- 
viet forces  in  1944  and  1945,  and  have 
been  ruled  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  prov- 
inces since  that  time.  The  Baltic  peo- 
ples have  been  exploited,  and  their  coim- 
tries'  natural  resources  devastated  In  a 
rule  that  was  marked  by  a  complete  dis- 
regard for  these  peoples'  cultural  and 
spiritual  values  and  their  fundamental 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  democracy  that  our  Americtm  people 
love  and  cherish  apply  not  only  In  our 
country,  but  for  the  people  of  captive 
nations  as  well.  On  this  48th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  Independence  day.  I 
want  to  lend  my  support  along  with  the 
support  of  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  to  the 
cause  of  this  enslaved  people.  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  may  again 
breathe  the  sdr  of  freedom. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  today  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  the  many  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens who  are  commemorating  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  Last  Sunday  I  had 
the  high  honor  of  addressing  the  Lithu- 
anian Council  of  New  Jersey  which  met 
In  anticipation  of  the  48th  anniversary 
of  Llthuamlam  Independence  today. 
And  under  unanimous  consent  I  place  In 
the  RECoRn  my  address  to  the  council  on 
that  occasion,  together  with  a  proclaima- 
tion  by  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Honorable  Richard  J.  Hughes;  a  proc- 
lamation by  the  mayor  of  Newauic,  the 
Honorable  Hugh  J.  Addonlzio;  and  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Lithuaniam 
Coimcil  of  New  Jersey. 
Address  by  Concsxssicak  Prm  W.  Roonro, 

Jx.,  MzsiTMo  or  tJTirnANiAir  Coimcn.  or 

New  Jexsst,  St.  Oborou  Hall,  Nxwakk, 

N.J.,  Fkbbttart  13, 19M 

I  consider  It  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
have  been  chosen  as  your  main  speaker  for 
this  Important  meeting  thla  afternoon. 
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PUnnlng  an  event  like  thU  la  always  a 
eballenging  job.  The  omcen  at  the  Uthu- 
anUn  CouncU  of  Nev  Jersey  and  aU  of  tboM 
who  worked  on  the  arrangemenU  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  congratulated  for  getting  a  dif- 
ficult taak  done  wall. 

Three  days  from  now,  on  TtbruMrj  16,  the 
48th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence will  be  obeerred.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  be  with  you  on  similar  oocaslons 
In  the  past.  And,  as  at  previous  gathenngs, 
the  approaching  anniversary  evokes  mixed 
feelings  in  each  of  tis. 

We  are  proud  to  recall  Lithuania's  many 
Important  and  valuable  contributions  to  dv- 
Ulzatton  and  world  culture  through  the  long 
centuries  of  her  existence. 

And  we  are  saddened  that  this  nation — 
with  her  deep  love  of  independence  and  her 
high  esteem  for  personal  freedom — finds  her. 
self  at  this  late  hour  still  struggling  In  the 
cruel  shackles  of  Communist  bondage. 

The  lamp  of  liberty  bums  low  In  Lithuania 
today. 

But  I  need  not  rmnlnd  you  that  Lithuania 
has  triumphed  over  subjugation  many  times 
<jefore. 

During  the  last  generation  she  survived 
the  truculence  and  tyranny  of  Hitler's  goose- 
stepping  Nazi  troopers.  And  Just  as  surely 
she  will  survive  the  ruthless  oppression  of 
Commtinlst  totalitarianism. 

The  dim  glow  of  liberty's  lamp,  faint  and 
flickering  though  It  be,  will  never  be  ex- 
tlngtilahed. 

History  tells  us  that  Uthuanla  had  al- 
ready emerged  as  a  nation  of  small  prln- 
clpallUes  more  than  BOO  years  ago. 

By  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Lithuanians  ^art 
established  a  powerful  and  Independent  state 
in  Europe. 

For  centuries,  these  brave  people  were  able 
to  check  German  drives  to  the  east,  and  they 
protectsd  Xurope  against  Mongols  and  other 
would-be  Invaders. 

Tee.  In  the  long  ago  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
history  InXorms  us,  the  Lithuanians  provided 
the  power  and  the  government  behind  which 
the  Eastern  Slavs  coiUd  live  In  peace  and 
safety,  with  a  freedom  that  was  unknown 
In  next-door  Russia. 

One  scholar,  summarizing  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Lithuanian  people  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  wrote,  and  this  Is  a  direct 
quota: 

"They  blessed  their  subjects  with  mors 
human  freedoms  than  In  the  neighboring 
countries.  They  encouraged  education  and 
toleration,  and  they  pUyed  their  part  in  the 
general  development  of  European  civllta- 
tloa." 

And  Just  as  the  Lithuanian  people  con- 
tributed to  the  rise  of  civilization  in  Europe, 
so  too  have  they  pUyed  an  Important  role 
In  the  growth  and  development  of  the  United 

Sutes. 

The  first  Lithuanians  arrived  In  this  coun- 
try of  ours  In  16M.  They  brought  with  than 
a  rich  heritage  of  culture  and  tradition,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  their  strong  love  of 
freedom. 

They  endured  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  day-to-day  living  In  early  colonial  Amer- 
ica. And  their  roots  were  firmly  entwined  to 
this  Nation's  destiny  of  greatness  long  be- 
fore the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  the  official  birth  ot  the 
United  States. 

As  a  New  Jeraeylte,  I  am  pleased  that 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  favored 
this  8(late  as  a  choice  place  In  which  to  settle 
down  and  make  their  homes,  to  raise  their 
families,  and  enrich  the  community  with  civic 
pride  and  responsible  dtlxenship. 

And  as  the  son  of  an  Immigrant,  I  can 
also  appreciate  your  sadness  and  sorrow  be- 
cause the  land  of  your  forefathers,  the  land 
of  near  and  dear  relatives,  u  once  again 
choked  off  from  freedom  and  gagging  In  the 
iron  grip  of  foreign  tyranny. 

HUtory,  howevar.  u  on  the  side  of  freedom. 


Febrmry  16  y  1966 


The  story  of  mankind  is  a  stirring  saga 
of  olvUlzatlon's  irresistible  march  toward 
B'**ter  Individual  liberty  for  all.  This  Is 
the  undeniable  direction.  This  Is  the  un- 
alterable goal.  Aggression  and  chains  can 
halt  the  pursuit  of  freedom,  but  only  tem- 
porarily, and  the  march  resumes. 

Man  Is  bom  to  be  free,  yet  no  man  can  be 
completely  free  whUe  others  who  people  this 
earth  remain  unfree. 

Behind  the  Iron  and  bamboo  curtains  of 
communism,  torture  and  terror  debase  the 
dignity  of  man  and  deny  to  him  his  right  to 
political,  religious,  and  cultural  freedom. 

But  In  short  time.  Iron  curtains  rust  to 
nothingness  and  bamboo  curtains  bend  and 
break. 

Totalitarianism  cannot  crush  man's  faith 
in  the  future. 

Dictatorship  cannot  snuff  out  the  candle  of 
hope,  for  hope's  candle  Is  an  eternal  light 
that  will  continue  to  glow  as  long  as  rn«n 
with  sotil  Inhabits  earth. 

It  Is  true  the  lamp  of  liberty  bums  low 
In  LlthuanU  today,  and  this  darkens  our 
Joy. 

But  let  us  not  despair. 

t*t  us,  Instead,  commemorate  this  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  Independence,  with 
an  affirmation  of  undying  hope. 

Let  us  reaffirm  our  faith  In  a  better, 
brighter  tomorrow — a  better  tomorrow  In 
which  Lithuania  will  take  her  rightful  place 
among  the  Independent,  freedom-loving  na- 
tions of  the  world — and  a  brighter  tomorrow 
In  which  the  good  people  of  Lithuania  can 
glory  once  more  In  the  Joy  of  individual 
freedom. 

From:  Office  of  the  Governor. 
Release:  Janiiary  25,  19fl0. 

PaOCLAMATTON 

Whereas  on  February  16, 1866.  many  Amer- 
icans Of  Lithuanian  descent  will  commemo- 
rate the  48th  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  Independence  by  the  people  of  Lithuania: 
and 

Whereas  between  1918  and  1940.  when  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  was  dominated  by 
the  forces  of  Communist  Soviet  Russia,  the 
people  of  that  country  carefully  nurtured 
their  devoUon  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
so  familiar  to  our  people  In  these  United 
States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  during  the  said  period  of  inde- 
pendence, the  people  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Lithuania  tried  to  emulate  the  people  of 
this  great  nation  of  ours  and  did  constantly 
express  their  great  friendship  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Ita  in- 
stitutions; and 

Whereas  In  spite  of  terrible  oppression  and 
forced  exile  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  farmers.  Intellectuals,  teachers,  lawyers 
priests  and  ministers,  the  love  of  freedom 
and  spirit  of  Independence  still  exists  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people: 

Now.  therefc«-e.  I.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  Gov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  being  mind- 
ful of  the  great  respect  and  sympathy  of 
our  citizens  for  the  people  of  Uthuaiiia  do 
hereby  proclaim  February  16.  i9«e.  as  Re- 
pubUc of  Lithuania  Day  In  New  Jersey,  and 
I  do  hereby  request  our  people  to  observe 
this  occasion  by  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Given,  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey,  thU  36th  day  of 
January  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1966  and  in 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
190th. 

("■Ai'l  RmHssp  J.  Btjoma. 

_     ^^     _  Oovemor. 

By  the  Governor: 

ROBXXT   J.    BUXKRAXOT. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Whereas  48  years  ago.  on  Febmary  16.  1918. 
Lithuania  became  an  Independent  republic' 
and 

Whereas  despite  valiant  and  continued  ef- 
forts the  freedom   and   independence  then 


obtained  by  the  Lithuanian  people  has  Ions 
since  been  lost  beyond  the  Iron  Curtala; 
and  ^^ 

Whereas  Lithuania,  proud  of  her  traditions 
proud  of  her  language  and  customs,  through 
many  centuries  has  .resisted  any  aaslmlU- 
tton  with  other  nations;  aiul 

Whereas  we  Americans  have  a  warm  and 
natural  understanding  of  the  hopes  of  free- 
dom-loving and  freedom-seeking  peoples- 
and 

Whereas  It  U  fitting  that  we  direct  the 
attention  of  our  American  people  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
to  the  Importance  of  these  aspirations  in  the 
efforts  of  all  free  people  to  esUblUh  a  isst- 
Ing  peace;  and 

Wliereas  we  In  ^^ark  hold  in  high  regani 
the  part  whlcli  our  citizens  of  Lithuanian 
heritage  play  in  our  community  and  national 
life; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo.  may- 
or of  the  city  of  Newark.  N.J.,  do  hereby 
proclaim  February  13.  1966,  as  Uthuuilan 
Independence  Day  and  do  urge  all  of  the 
citizens  of  Newark  to  cooperate  with  their 
fellow  Americans  of  Lithuanian  extraction 
in  the  celebration  of  this  day. 

HUOH  J.  AODONIKIO, 

Mayor. 

Having  met  on  V^bmary  18,  1966,  at  180 
New  York  Avenue,  In  Newark,  NJ.,  to  com- 
memorate the  48th  anniversary  of  the  Decls- 
ration  of  Independence  of  Lithuania  pro- 
claimed  at  Vilnius  on  February  10,  iBig, 
patriotic  Americans  of  Lithuanian  birth  or 
descent  of  the  New  Jersey  area; 

After  hearing  the  latest  reports  from  and 
about  the  Soviet-occupied  land  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  the  homeland  of  many  of  us, 
which  is  stUl  suffering  under  harsh  Commu- 
nist  repression  and  exploitation,  and  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Lithuania  are  under- 
going gradual  denationalization  and  anni- 
hilation; 

Appreciating  our  country's  firm  and  stesd- 
fast  policy  of  nonrecognlUon  of  the  Illegal 
seizure  and  military  occupation  of  Uthu- 
anla,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  hu 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  United  Nations 
activities  ending  foreign  colonialism  In  nu- 
merous Asiatic,  African,  and  European  coun- 
tries; and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  and 
still  Is  striving  In  many  devious  ways  to  win 
official  recognition  by  the  free  world  of  Its 
rapacious  and  lUegal  occupation  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  other  two  Baltic  States  of  lat- 
vla  and  Estonia;  and 

"Whereas  despite  the  fact  that  many  for- 
mer colonial  territories  have  been  11  Derated 
and  admitted  into  the  United  Nations  ss 
sovereign  sUtes  In  the  last  20  years,  the  So- 
viet Union,  while  speaking  out  strongly  for 
the  abolition  of  all  colonialism,  has  In  actu- 
ality made  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  BstenUs 
Into  the  newest  colonies  in  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian empire :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  again  express  our  graU- 
tude  to  oiur  Government  for  the  firm  and 
unwavering  policy  of  nonrecognltlon  of  the 
Illegal  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  two  Baltic  States,  and  request  our 
Government  to  use  every  opportunity  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  liberation  of  these  na- 
tlotu;  and 

"That  our  Government  refuse  to  ratify  the 
Consular  Convention  with  the  U.S5B.. 
which  would  only  be  the  means  for  the  Soviet 
Communist  to  establish  more  espionage  cen- 
ters for  subversive  activities  In  our  country, 
and 

"That  this  reaolutlon  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the  Secretsry  of 
State,  to  the  Senators  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  our  SUtes.  and  to  the  prea." 

Ltthuanian  Oottncil  or  Nxw  Jbsst. 

Valkntinas  itXLnna,  President. 

Albin  8.  TxxcioKAs,  Secretary. 
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Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
memoration of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  Is  a  means  by  which  we  in  the 
United  States  demonstrate  to  the  people 
of  Lithuania,  and  to  all  people  living  in 
subjection  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  their 
plight  has  not  been  forgotten  by  the 
United  States.  We  know  that  they  live 
under  Communist  rule  not  by  choice,  but 
by  reason  of  the  geographic  propinquity 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  Know  that  they 
long  to  live  In  freedom  imd  enjoy  the 
Independence  they  once  knew,  but  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  military 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lithuanian  Independence  Day  is  cele- 
brated on  February  16  because  it  was  on 
that  day  in  1918  that  Lithuania  declared 
Its  Independence  after  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  Russian  domination.  A  power- 
ful nation  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Lithuania 
had  been  annexed  by  Russia  in  1795. 
Despite  many  attempts  to  replace  the 
Lithuanian  langruage  and  traditions, 
however,  the  Russians  during  this  period 
failed  to  erase  the  Lithuanian  sense  of 
nationhood.  The  Lithuanians  made 
many  attempts  to  throw  off  Russian  rule, 
and  finally  the  First  Wofld  War  pro- 
vided them  with  the  opportunity  for 
success. 

In  1915  lithuanla  was  overrun  by 
German  armies  who  drove  out  the  Rus- 
sians, and  on  February  16,  1918,  a  council 
elected  by  a  congress  of  200  Lithuanian 
delegates  proclaimed  an  independent 
Lithuanian  state.  Although  the  Red 
army  reentered  Lithuania  for  a  brief 
period  after  the  defeat  of  Germany,  It 
was  driven  out  by  Lithuanian  fighting 
units  and  the  Polish  Atmy.  Russia 
recognized  Lithuania  as  an  independent 
nation  in  a  peace  treaty  Signed  July  12, 
1920. 

The  next  years,  the  years  between  the 
two  World  Wars,  were  a  fulflllment  of  the 
hopes  for  independence  which  the  Lith- 
uarUan  people  had  nuturpd  during  the 
long  period  imder  RussWin  rule.  The 
Lithuanian  culture  flourished  in  the  re- 
gained freedom.  Unfortunately,  the 
Second  World  War  reversed  the  freedom 
for  Lithuania  which  had  resulted  from 
the  First  World  War.  In  spite  of  a 
Soviet-Lithuanian  treaty  of  nonagres- 
sion  signed  in  1926.  on  June  15,  1940,  the 
Soviets  occupied  the  country. 

Thus  25  years  ago  the  Lithuanian 
people  lost  the  independence  which  had 
been  proclaimed  on  February  16,  1918. 
On  the  anniversary  of  thb  occasion,  let 
us  reassure  the  Lithuanian  people  that 
toey  are  remembered  in  tftle  free  world. 
May  they  draw  hope  from  the  memory 
that  earlier  in  their  hlstjory  they  suf- 
fered under  Russian  donUnatlon  for  a 
long  period,  but  were  finally  enabled  to 
regain  their  independence.  May  this  be 
»  case  in  which  history  repeats  Itself. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Spe»ker,  while  the 
world's  attention  has  been  increasingly 
focused  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  mil- 
lions of  friends  of  Lithuania,  a  country 
which  is  still  held  in  captivity  by  the 
Russian  Communist  tyranny,  have  once 
•«ain  shown  their  afBnlty  for  their  en- 
slaved brethren  by  celebrating  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Uthuania's  declaration 
of  Independence.  That  much  herald 
went  took  place  on  February  16,  1918. 


despite  the  protestations  of  Poland  and 
Russia.  Lithuania  was  able  to  proclaim 
her  independence  even  though  -under 
German  occupation.  A^was  to  be  ex- 
pected, no  sooner  had  the  Germans 
evacuated  the  country  than  did  the  Rus- 
sian forces  invade  Vilnius,  the  capital, 
and  install  a  Communist  Lithuanian 
Government  in  December  1918.  Postwar 
problems  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  centered  around  Polsmd  and 
disputes  over  boimdaries.  But  the  ad- 
vent of  World  War  n  saw  threats  coming 
from  Nazi  Germany  as  well  as  Commu- 
nist Russia. 

Lithuania  fell  to  the  German  Army 
only  a  few  days  after  the  Nazi's  had  de- 
clared war  on  Russia.  In  July  1941, 
Hitler  announced  his  plan  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  "Ostland"  province  includ- 
ing the  three  Baltic  States  and  Byelo- 
russia. A  German  colonization  program 
was  begun  and  by  July  1943  more  than 
4,700  German  families  had  settled  in 
Lithuania. 

Russian  soldiers  captured  Vilnius  in 
July  1944  and  by  the  year's  end,  the  Mi- 
tire  country  was  imder  Russian  control. 
It  has  remained  so  to  the  present.  The 
Lithusmian  people  resisted  the  occupa- 
tion and  Russiflcation  of  their  country 
which  was  attempted  through  both  eco- 
nomics and  culture.  But  through  such 
means  as  terror,  executions,  mass  ar- 
rests, and  deportations,  the  Russians 
were  able  to  prevail.  Realizing  the  deep 
convictions  and  strong  attachment  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  to  their  own  cul- 
tural heritage,  the  Russians  transported 
large  numbers  of  Russians  and  Commu- 
nist agents  into  the  country  in  an  at- 
tempt to  more  thoroughly  Russify  the 
people.  They  have  attempted  to  placate 
the  Lithuanian  people  through  the  policy 
of  selecting  handpicked  Lithuanians  to 
represent  Lithuanian  interests  in  the 
Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow. 

Lithuania's  resistance  to  the  Russian 
occupation  and  misrepresentation  Is  still 
a  fEictor  which  Moscow  Is  forced  to  con- 
tinually evaluate.  Considering  the  his- 
torical roots  from  whfch  so  many  brave 
and  gallant  people  have  emerged,  it  is 
understandable  why  the  Russians  have 
been  forced  to  hold  such  a  heavy  hand 
on  this  captive  nation. 

As  an  American  citizen,  I  am  very 
proud  to  witness  and  partake  in  the  many 
programs  and  events  which  serve  to  com- 
memorate that  momentous  date  in 
Lithuanian  history.  I  eagerly  await  the 
day  when  Lithuania's  pec^le  will  be  able 
to  Join  us  in  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  that  nation  of  brave  and  unselfish 
people. 

Mrs.  GRIFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  free- 
men of  the  world  commemorate  on 
February  16  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  It  wstf  48  years  ago  that  a  coura- 
geous people  in  Vilnius  proclaimed  their 
independence  after  more  than  a  century 
of  Russian  domination  and  enslavement. 

On  this  occasion,  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  people. 
Their  determination  and  will,  imder  the 
weight  of  Communist  oppression,  ex- 
«nplify  the  Indestructible  spirit  of  man- 
kind for  liberty. 


Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentlemsm  fnun 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  for  his  inter- 
est in  helping  to/keep  alive  the  hopes  of 
the  Lithuanian/people  that  their  land 
may  once  agam  know  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  The/gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  iieen  a  champion  of  liberty 
second  to/none  in  this  body  ever  since 
the  people  of  Luzerne  Coimty  in  their 
wisdom  sent  him  to  represent  them  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  48  years  ago  today  in  the 
city  of  Vilnius  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  Lithuania  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania  after  120  years  of  oc- 
cupation by  Russia.  Shortly  after  this 
Lithuania  was  attacked  by  the  new  So- 
viet Government. 

The  tenacious  defense  of  their  home- 
land against  invasion  by  the  Red  army 
in  1919  and  1920  is  a  proud  page  in  the 
history  of  the  people  of  this  gallant  little 
nation.  On  July  12. 1920,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment conceded  defeat  and  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation. 

In  1921,  Lithuania  took  its  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  when  it  was 
admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  in 
Geneva. 

Lithuania's  fate  was  sealed  when  Hit- 
ler's Germany  and  Stalin's  Communist 
tyranny  reached  an  agreement  on  Au- 
gust 23,  1939.  The  net  effect  of  the 
Hitler-Stalin  pact  was  to  mean  the  de- 
struction of  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
States  and,  as  we  all  remember  too  well, 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War. 

On  June  15,  1940,  Soviet  forces  again 
invaded  the  three  Baltic  States,  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  the  light 
of  freedom  was  extinguished  for  these 
ancient  nations.  Today  a  quarter  cen- 
tury later,  the  Baltic  States  are  still 
part  of  the  Soviet  slave  empire. 

On  this  48th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence,  let  all  Members  of 
the  Congress  pause  to  remember  that  we 
cannot  rest  until  all  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  satellite  empire  enjoy  the  free- 
dom which  is  their  due. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Lithuania  for 
their  indomitable  courage  and  their 
tenacious  preservation  of  their  national 
traditions.  And  I  know  that  their  ^irit 
can  never  be  crushed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  on 
February  13,  1966,  at  St.  George's  Hall, 
Newark,  NJ.,  commemorating  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania  independence. 

The  resolution  follows: 

We,  Americans  of  Lithuanian  ancestry, 
having  called  a  mass  meeting  on  the  13th 
day  of  February  1966  at  St.  George's  Hall, 
180-2  New  York  Avenue,  Newark,  NJ.,  to 
observe  the  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  46  years  ago,  on 
February  16,  1018,  and  mindful  of  the  sad 
fact  that  the  homeland  of  our  forefathers 
Is  still  oppressed  and  suffering  under  the 
cnxel  yoke  of  Soviet  Communist  enslave- 
ment Illegally  and  treacberoiuly  Imposed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  In  1940,  unanimously  adopt- 
ed the  following: 

"Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  SUtes  have  been  Instrumental  In  free- 
ing many  formerly  foreign  colonial  lands 
and  bringing  them  Into  the  communis  ot 
free  nations,  and 
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"WbereaA  the  Sorlet  Union,  &  mem  bar  of 
the  United  Nations  and  vociferous  In  de- 
manding that  an  end  be  put  to  all  foreign 
colonialism,  in  fact  and  in  deed  has  made 
the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
btonla  into  modern  day  European  colonlea 
In  the  Soviet  Empire,  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  U  striving  by 
any  and  all  means  to  win  recognition  of  Its 
illegal  seizure  and  Incorptx'atlon  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union  now:  Therefore 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  thank  our  Oovemment 
for  Its  Just  and  firm  stand  In  denouncing  and 
refusing  to  recognize  the  Soviet  aggression 
and  occupation,  and  ask  the  administration 
to  continue,  whenever  and  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  demand  that  the  SovleU  end  their 
colonialism,  withdraw  their  administration 
and  forces  from  Lithuania  and  the  other  two 
Baltic  States  and  allow  them  to  restore  their 
independence,  sovereignty  and  self-rule;  Also 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  administra- 
tion not  to  ratify  the  Consular  C!onventlon 
under  discussion  with  U.S.SJ%..  inasmuch  as 
this  would  only  serve  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Communist  espionage  and  sabotage 
centers  in  our  country;  Al«o  be  It 

"Reiolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Secretary  of 
State;  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
our  State,  and  the  press. 

"Done  at  Newark,  NJ..  this  13th  day  of 
February,  IBM. 

"LITHTTANIAN    CoUNCn.    OF 

Nrw  Jexszt, 

"VkLKHTtMM  MZLIMIS. 

"Chairman. 

"Kutm  S.  TIUCIOKAS, 

"Secretary." 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  brave  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple in  the  observance  of  their  independ- 
ence, a  momentous  occasion  in  their  his- 
tory. Today  they  dwell  behind  the  cur- 
tain of  communism  sharing  the  fate  of 
their  neighbors — captives  in  their  own 
homelEuid. 

This  once  powerful  part  of  Eastern 
Europe,  a  proud  nation,  has  historically 
been  divided  by  the  hands  of  foreign  ag- 
gressors. For  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  Lithuanians  vigorously  worked  to 
overcome  czarist  oppression.  During  the 
First  World  War,  on  February  16.  1918, 
Lithuania  proclaimed  her  independence. 
For  two  decades  this  nation  grew  and 
rapidly  Increased  her  production.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  Lithuanians  ex- 
panded their  cultural  horizons.  For  in 
freedom  a  people  can  create,  in  slavery 
they  become  static. 

Tragically,  during  the  Second  World 
War.  Lithuania  found  herself  geographi- 
cally between  Communist  Russia  and 
Nazi  Germany.  Soviet  occupation  led 
to  the  absorption  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  those  held 
in  bondage  in  Lithuania,  let  us  also  re- 
commit ourselves  to  the  sacredness  of 
freedom  and  liberty  for  all  people  in  our 
world — the  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  other  Members  of  the  House  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  brave  people 
of  Lithuania.  We  commemorate  today 
the  48th  anniversary  of  their  declaration 
of  Independence.  Unfortunately,  the 
Lithuanian  lieople  are  now  captives  of 
communism,  and  this  great  holiday  is 
forbidden  by  their  present  Red  tyrants. 
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Therefore,  on  this  great  historic  day 
for  Lithuanians,  we  must  rededicate  our- 
selves to  our  efforts  to  see  that  freedom 
is  restored  to  these  brave  people  and  all 
the  other  captives  of  communism. 

After  123  long  years  of  Tsarist  Rus- 
sian occupation,  the  LithuEinlans  de- 
clared their  independence  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918,  and  instituted  a  democratic 
republic.  This  government  flourished 
for  22  years,  but  Lithuania  was  forcibly 
seized  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940  and 
has  been  under  Communist  rule  since 
that  time. 

In  addition  to  commemorating  these 
national  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  take 
practical  steps  to  show  our  interest  in 
the  restoration  of  freedom  to  the  captive 
peoples  of  communism.  I  again  urge 
that  a  Special  House  Committee  on  Cap< 
tive  Nations  be  established. 

I  also  believe  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Voice  of  America  provide  lengthier  and 
more  effective  broadcasts  to  pierce  the 
wall  of  Communist  propaganda  and  de- 
liver the  truth  to  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
As  we  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years 
the  Voice  of  America  has  been  cutting 
back  both  its  hours  of  brosidcast  in  the 
Lithuanian  language  and  in  the  nature 
of  these  broadcasts.  The  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica gives  daily  straight  news  and  is  fear- 
ful of  offending  the  Soviet  Union  under 
present  administration  policy.  However, 
the  brave  people  of  Lithuania  deserve 
the  truth.  The  Voice  of  America  should 
be  a  vehicle  for  delivering  the  message 
of  truth  to  them  so  that  they  would 
not  be  brainwashed  and  their  resistance 
weakened  by  the  constant  propaganda 
from  their  tjTSuinical  Moscow  oppres- 
sors. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  48  years 
ago,  on  February  16, 1918,  the  Lithuanian 
people  realized  a  heartfelt  desire  that  had 
been  theirs  for  two  centuries — freedom 
from  Russian  tyranny.  On  that  glorious 
day  in  Lithuanian  history,  the  ruling 
council  of  the  land  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  Lithuania,  an 
action  based  on  the  idea  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  the  "recognized  right 
of  nations  to  self-determination." 

By  this  declaration  Lithuania  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  its  determination  to 
.stand  as  a  free  and  sovereign  state. 
E>ery  citizen  of  the  little  nation  must 
have  felt  at  that  time  the  proud  thought 
expressed  by  Daniel  Webster: 

It  Is  my  living  sentiment,  and  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Ood,  It  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment. 
Independence  now  and  independence  forever  I 

Lithuanians  plunged  fearle-ssly  into  the 
task  of  achieving  economic,  political,  and 
social  progress.  Magnificent  achieve- 
ments were  made  in  land  reform.  In- 
dustrialization, education,  and  the  arts. 
In  little  more  than  20  years  the  nation 
proved  its  mettle  in  the  ranks  of  free 
nations.  Lithuania  had  earned  the  right 
to  the  responsibility  and  privilege  of  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

Yet  the  descent  of  World  War  n 
presaged  the  end  of  the  fleeting  era  of 
independence.  One  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  the  long  and  terrible  war  was 
that  Lithuania  emerged  from  the  conflict 
once  again  chained  to  Russia.  Domina- 
tion of  Lithuania,  as  well  as  of  Latvia 


and  Estonia,  was  carried  much  farther 
than  that  of  such  nations  as  Czechoslo- 
valda,  for  they  were  actually  incorpo- 
rated Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  victimization  of  the 
Baltic  States  is  a  blot  upon  the  con- 
science of  mankind.  Our  great  Ameri- 
can land  was  founded  upon  the  belief 
that  every  human  being  is  entitled  to  the 
blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  These  blessings  have  been 
denied  to  the  courageous  Lithuanian 
people  for  the  past  22  years.  Yet 
through  their  hardships  the  Lithuaniani 
have  never  lost  their  indomitable  will  to 
be  free.  Their  perseverance  and  strength 
of  character  inspire  us  all  and  bid  us 
never  forget  that  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom do  not  belong  to  all  people. 

On  this,  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day,  we  salute  the  outstanding  courage 
of  our  Lithuanian  friends  and  extend 
to  them  our  warmest  greetings  and  best 
wishes.       

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  observance  of  the  48th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence. 

I  strongly  believe  that  eventually  the 
courageous  Lithuanian  people  will  re- 
gain their  independence  and  once  again 
enjoy  the  fruits  and  blessings  of  freedom. 
I  know  that  all  AmericEuis  share  that 
fervent  hope. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  extraction 
are  great  assets  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  Intelligent,  industrious,  and 
patriotic.    They  are  outstanding. 

I  Insert  In  today's  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed 
at  a  mass  meeting  held  on  February  13, 
1966,  when  the  Lithuanian  Council  of 
New  Jersey  observed  the  48th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

We.  Americans  of  Lithuanian  ancestry, 
having  called  a  mass  meeting  on  the  liXh 
day  of  February  1966  at  St.  George's  Hall. 
180-182  New  Tork  Avenue,  Newark,  N.J..  to 
observe  the  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Dec- 
laration of  Indei>endence  48  years  ago.  on 
February  16,  1918;  and  mindful  of  the  sad 
fact  that  the  homeland  of  our  forefathers  is 
still  oppressed  and  suffering  under  the  cruel 
yoke  of  Soviet  Communist  enslavement  il- 
legally and  treacheroxisly  Impoeed  by  Uw 
Soviet  Union  In  1940,  unanimously  adopted 
the  following: 

"Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  have  been  instriunental  in 
freeing  many  formerly  foreign  colonial  lands 
and  bringing  them  Into  the  community  d 
free  nations,  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  vociferous  In  de- 
manding that  an  end  be  put  to  all  foreign 
colonlallFm,  in  fact  and  In  deed  has  made  th« 
Baltic  States  of  Llthuama,  Latvia,  and  E>- 
tonta  into  modern-day  European  colonies  in 
the  Soviet  Empire,  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  striving  by 
any  and  all  means  to  win  recognition  of  its 
Illegal  seizure  and  incorporation  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  into  the  Soviet  Union:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  thank  our  Govern- 
ment for  its  JuBt  and  firm  stand  In  denounc- 
ing and  refusing  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
aggression  and  occupation,  and  ask  the  td- 
ministration  to  continue,  whenever  and 
wherever  possible,  to  demand  that  the  So- 
viets end  their  colonialism,  withdraw  their 
administration  and  forces  from  Lithuania 
and  the  other  two  Baltic  States  and  alio* 


them  to  restore  their  Indepttidence,  sover- 
eignty, and  self-rule:  also  be  lit 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  iba  administra- 
tion not  to  ratify  the  Consular  Convention 
under  discussion  with  U.S.S.R.  inasmuch  as 
this  would  only  serve  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Communist  espionage  and  sabotage 
centers  m  our  country:  also  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Secretary 
ol  State:  to  the  Senators  ax)4  Congreeemen 
Iroin  our  State,  and  the  preM. 

"Done  at  Newark.  N.J.,  this  13th  day  of 
February.  1966. 

"LrrHUAi«AN  OovNCta.  or  Nrw 
Jersey, 

"VAIJ£>rTU«AS  MXLINISf, 

"Chairman. 
"Albin  S.  Treciokas,  I 

I  "Secretary." 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  commemoratloh  of  an  out- 
standing event  in  the  rich  history  of 
Lithuania.  Forty-eight  years  ago  today. 
February  16,  1918,  a  courageous  people 
proclaimed  to  the  world  its  right  to  stand 
proudly  among  free  coimtrjes. 

The  path  to  independence  was  a  long 
and  difficult  one,  filled  with  tears,  death, 
and  anguish.  From  1795  to  1915  Russia 
dominated  the  country  in  a  hold  broken 
only  when  the  German  Army  overran 
Lithuania  during  the  First  World  War. 
Under  pressure  from  Lithuanians,  Grer- 
many  in  1917  authorized  fi.  congress  of 
200  Lithuanian  delegatea  The  con- 
ference, presided  over  by  Dr.  Jonas 
Basanaviclus,  declared  Lithuania's  de- 
termination to  set  up  an  Independent 
state  with  a  democratic  and  representa- 
tive form  of  government.  The  delegates 
to  the  congress  elected  20  of  their  num- 
ber to  a  ruling  council. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  council 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  Lithuania,  a  glorious  e^'ent  in  the 
history  of  this  proud  land.  Among  the 
first  duties  of  the  council  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  national  flag  for  the  new  state. 
The  new  national  flag  of  three  horizontal 
bars  symbolized  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  Lithuanian  countryside  as  well  as 
the  courage  of  its  people.  At  the  top 
shone  a  bar  of  deep  yellow,  symbolic  of 
the  golden  rye  fields  and  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  land.  In  the  middle  came 
»  rich  green  stripe,  a  reminder  of  the 
abundant  forests  and  natural  resources 
^  Lithuania.  The  deep  red  bar  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flag  symbolized  the  blood 
Med  by  Lithuania's  sons  in  the  defense 
01  freedom. 

During  the  period  of  independence, 
uthuanians  made  great  strides  toward 
development  of  the  economy,  culture, 
«nd  educational  system.  The  Second 
World  War,  however,  ended  Lithuania's 
brief  period  as  a  sovereign  state  and 
™»a»d  in  an  era  of  Russian  rule  that 
DM  lasted  until  the  present  day.  Thus. 
«r  Speaker,  we  see  that  the  Uthuanlan 
people  have  enjoyed  few  years  as  free- 
™n.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  Lithu- 
•Mans  have  a  proverb  that  says.  "There 
« JusUce  in  the  world  but  It  Is  blind." 
TUK*  ^"^  ^°^^^  ^^^  beautiful  land  of 
wthuania  would  stand  in  the  ranks  of 
w  free  world,  and  her  courageous 
Pe^le  would  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Ub- 
81y. 


In  recognition  of  the  Injustice  done  to 
Lithuania.  I  introduced  In  March  of  last 
year  a  resolution — House  Concurrent 
Resolution  363 — by  which  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress would  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  up  the  question 
of  the  enslaved  Baltic  States  before  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  States 
would  ask  that  the  world  body  request 
the  Soviets  to  withdraw  all  troops, 
agents,  colonists,  and  controls  from 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  and  to 
return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons,  and  slave-lalwr  camps.  When 
the  captive  nations  had  been  cleared  of 
all  foreign  oppression,  the  United  Na- 
tions would  conduct  free  elections  there 
under  its  supervision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  a  year  later  we 
gather  to  commemorate  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  an  event  that  hap- 
pened 48  long  years  ago.  It  is  time  to 
act.  I  rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  act  Immediately  and  decisively  upon 
my  resolution  so  that  the  dreams  of  free- 
dom will  become  a  reality  and  truth  will 
reign.  Today  we  share  with  Lithuani- 
ans everywhere  the  fervent  prayer  that 
their  bravery  and  strength  of  character 
will  soon  be  rewarded,  that  right  will 
triumph  over  injustice,  and  that  Lith- 
uania will  be  free  once  more.  With  this 
hope  we  Join  In  extending  to  our  Lith- 
uanian friends  everywhere  our  warmest 
good  wishes  on  their  independence  day. 
Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
Join  with  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where in  commemorating  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  Lith- 
uania. On  February  16.  1918,  Lithuania 
was  able  to  proclaim  its  Independence 
following  more  than  a  century  of  sub- 
jugation by  czarist  Russia.  Unfor- 
tunately, their  freedom  was  short-lived, 
and  after  an  all-to-brief  22  years  of  in- 
dependence, the  country  of  Lithuania 
again  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  op- 
pression. 

The  Lithuanian  people,  however,  fer- 
vently remember  the  glorious  period 
when  they  were  masters  of  their  own  fate 
and  able  to  breathe  deep  of  the  fresh  air 
of  freedom.  Although  they  remain  op- 
pressed by  the  totalitarianism  of  Soviet 
communism  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
silently  resolute  and  determined  to  re- 
gain their  independence  no  matter  how 
difficult  or  long  the  struggle  may  be. 

Having  engaged  in  a  similar  struggle  to 
gain  our  independence,  we  have  a  com- 
mon bond  with  the  Lithuanians  and  on 
this  symbolic  occasion  we  voice  our  hope 
that  this  small  but  valiant  country  will 
once  more  be  victorious  in  the  battle  for 
self-determination  and  independence.  It 
of  course,  will  not  be  easy,  but  there  have 
been  victories  against  longer  odds  in  the 
pages  of  history. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  talk  today  about  the  liberalization 
which  is  supposed  to  be  taking  place  in 
the  East  European  satellites.  It  is  said 
that  Soviet  Russia's  empire  is  breaking 
up.  What  we  do  not  hear  about  is  the 
continuation  of  the  absolute  domination 
of  certain  small  Baltic  nationalities  by 
the  Communist  movement  centered  in 
Moscow.  We  do  not  often  hear  men- 
Uoned  today  that  there  are  millions  of 
people  behind  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 


Union  itself  who  are  denied  the  sacred 
right  of  national  self-determination  and 
independence. 

Lithuania  is  one  of  these  unfortunate 
nations.  She  is  currently  called  a  "re- 
public" withhi  the  so-called  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics.  This  is  not  so. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Lithuania  has  a  very  long 
and  proud  history  of  independence.  But. 
fate  was  unkind  to  her  in  putting  her  be- 
tween powerful  and  greedy  neighbors. 
Hence,  she  lost  her  freedom  in  1795  to 
the  empire  of  the  czars  In  Moscow. 
Then,  when  that  state  came  crumbling 
down,  she  again  became  independent. 
This  was  done  by  a  declaration  by  the 
Lithuanians  themselves  on  February  16, 
1918  that  they  would  from  that  time  on 
again  be  a  sovereign  nation. 

This  Joyous  event  was  meant  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity  for  the  long-suffering  people. 
Unfortunately,  this  experiment  in  mod- 
em nationhood  was  unscrupulously 
ended  in  1940  when  the  Soviet  Union,  In 
disregard  for  a  nonaggresslve  pact  with 
Lithuania,  occupied  the  helpless  country. 
After  the  Second  World  War.  with  all 
its  horrors  for  people  In  that  part  of 
Europe,  the  Soviet  tyrants  returned  to 
power.  Let  us  be  clear  about  this.  The 
Soviet  regime  which  rules  Lithuania  is 
a  puppet  creation  of  the  foreign  masters 
in  the  old  seat  of  the  czars  and  Lenin 
and  StaJin.  Lithuania  is  not  just  a  geo- 
graphical expression — It  is  a  nationality 
which  deserves  only  that  which  all  na- 
tions deserve — freedom  to  make  their 
own  fates.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  48th 
anniversary  of  the  great  day  in  1918  when 
the  Lithuanian  nation  reappeared,  inde- 
pendent after  years  of  bondage,  should 
make  us  stop  and  realize  that  freedom 
and  Justice  are  still  missing  In  many 
lands,  not  the  least  of  which  is  Lithuania. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  Lithuanian  people,  February  18 
marks  the  anniversary  of  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  day  In  their  history.  On  that 
glorious  day,  in  1918,  Lithuania  proudly 
proclaimed  to  the  world  its  right  to  stand 
as  a  free  and  sovereign  nation. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  is  a  rich  and 
colorful  one,  filled  with  tales  of  the 
heroism  and  achievements  of  its  people. 
As  early  as  the  13th  century  Lithuanians 
were  etching  an  independent  state  upon 
the  face  of  Europe.  The  excellent  state- 
craft of  its  riilers  welded  the  many  prin- 
cipalities into  a  unified,  strong  kingdom. 
In  1386  came  an  important  event  when 
the  Grand  Duke  Jaglello  married  the 
Polish  Princess  Jadwiga,  thus  forming  a 
l>ersonal  bond  between  Poland  and  Lith- 
uania. Two  centuries  later,  by  parlia- 
mentary action,  the  personal  union  be- 
came a  legal  one,  which  lasted  imtll  1795. 
Yet  in  1795  came  the  third  partition 
of  Poland,  bringing  Lithuania  into  Rus- 
slsm  hands  and  causing  the  disappear- 
ance of  tlie  little  land  as  a  national  unit. 
Even  though  their  coimtry  had  been  en- 
gulfed by  Russia,  the  Lithuanian  people 
continued  to  nurture  their  strong  na- 
tional feelings.  Studies  oi  Lithuania's 
history,  folklore,  and  language  abounded. 
Rebellions  flared  against  Russian  rule. 
The  First  Wwld  War  ended  Russian 
domination  of  Lithuania,  and  for  the 
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next  20  years  the  land  relisbed  the  bless- 
ings of  sovereignty  and  made  magnifi- 
cent strides  In  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  spheres.  But  the  tragedy  of  the 
Second  World  War  brought  Lithuania 
again  under  hated  Soviet  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Americans  under- 
stand with  all  our  hearts  how  il&portant 
freedom  Is  to  a  people.  Our  boys  fighting 
in  Vietnam  today  are  a  visible  expression 
of  how  much  we  believe  In  liberty  for  all 
peoples.  On  this  day.  so  revered  by  our 
Lithuanian  friends,  we  extend  warmest 
best  wishes  to  Lithuanians  everywhere 
and  pledge  once  more  our  dedication  to 
the  great  ideal  of  freedom  for  all. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  celebration  of  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  we  are  again  reminded  of  the  lesson 
of  Lithuania — a  lesson  In  perseverance, 
endurance,  and  Independence.  Through- 
out the  long  history  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  we  find  the  preservation  of  their 
Identity  despite  countless  Inroads  on 
their  civilization;  we  find  them  enduring 
as  an  entity  despite  repeated  efforts  at 
subjugation  on  the  part  of  their  neigh- 
bors; we  find,  like  sui  tmbroken  thread 
through  centuries  of  vicissitudes,  a  na- 
tional and  an  Individual  spirit  of 
Independence. 

Except  for  the  Basques,  there  are  no 
people  in  Europe  with  a  record  such  as 
that  of  the  Lithuanians  stretching  back 
Into  antiquity.  Mentioned  by  Tacitus 
as  a  people  already  established  In  their 
separate  culture,  the  Lithuanian  people 
appear  In  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  nation. 
Early  in  the  1200's  we  find  them  with  a 
government  stable  enough  to  withstand 
the  bloody  wars  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  invading  Rus- 
sian hordes  on  the  other. 

History  was  to  repeat  Itself  many  times 
In  the  struggle  of  the  Lithuanians  to 
resist  the  onslaughts  of  their  enemies 
from  east,  west,  and  south.  Yet  for  sev- 
eral centuries  Lithuania  dominated  an 
area  greatly  extended  beyond  what  Is 
now  the  homeland.  Stretching  beyond 
Its  present  boundaries  well  to  eastward 
^tnrt  wRtward  it  also  embraced  territory 
"^to  the  south  as  far  as  Kiev  which  was 
to  become  Russia. 

Not  only  was  it  a  politically  Independ- 
ent nation.  Its  culture  was  also  separate 
and  apart;  and  a  high  degree  of  civlll- 
sation  flourished  In  contrast  to  the  unde- 
veloped regions  of  much  of  Europa  And 
this  was  to  endure. 

Though  politically  Lithuania  was  to 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  Its  enemies  with 
the  great  partition  of  1795,  and  again, 
and  again,  culturally  it  siirvlved  all  vic- 
timization. Despite  the  domination  of 
the  czars  orRuasla,  all  efforts  at  Russlfl- 
catlon  failed;  as  they  were  to  fall  later 
under  Soviet  tyranny.  The  Lithuanian 
culture  endured.  The  Lithuanian  people 
endured  as  one.  Their  Independence  of 
mind  and  of  spirit  was  Inviolable. 

When  Lithuania  emerged  again  as  a 
nation,  on  the  day  in  February  1918 
whl(^  today  we  celebrate,  it  was  fully 
equipped  to  become  an  Independent, 
democratic  republic.  That  emergence 
was.  In  fact,  but  a  return. 

It  Is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Lith- 
uanians the  world  over  look  upon  that 


day  not  only  as  the  glory  of  things  past, 
but  as  a  portent  of  the  future.  We  In 
America  hail  that  Lithuanian  persever- 
ance, endurance,  and,  above  all,  that  un- 
failing spirit  of  independence. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, my  esteemed  colleague  from  Peim- 
sylvania  has  said,  the  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  Is  a  time 
for  pride,  sorrow,  and  renenwd  hope. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  occupied 
Lithuania  following  its  ultimatum  of 
June  16,  1940,  Lithuania  was  an  Inde- 
pendent republic  There  was  no  justi- 
fiable reason  for  such  action.  Clearly 
it  was  a  case  of  might,  not  right.  The 
secret  protocol  of  the  Soviet-German 
frontier  treaty  of  September  28,  1939, 
which  assigned  the  greater  part  of  Lith- 
uania to  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence, 
was  a  manifestation  of  the  century-old 
forces  of  might  against  which  Lithuania 
had  to  struggle  over  and  over  again. 
Not  in  combination  but  always  as  rival 
forces  the  Russians  and  the  Germans 
had.  in  the  course  of  hundreds  of  years, 
flrst  one  and  then  the  other,  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  bring  Lithuania  under 
their  more  powerful  tutelage. 

That  Russia  under  the  czars  had  suc- 
ceeded for  a  period  of  nearly  a  century 
and  a  quarter — from  1795  until  1917 — 
was  an  argument  for  resiuned  Russian 
domination  by  the  Soviets  in  1940.  It 
was,  however,  an  argument  that  could 
be  countered  by  the  fact  that  the  inde- 
pendent republic  of  Lithuania  which  the 
Soviets  annexed  by  aggression  was  no 
fledgling  state  with  a  life  history  only 
of  the  period  between  World  Wars  I  and 

n. 

That  period  of  its  history  from  Its 
Independence  day  in  February  1918  until 
its  deplored  engulfment  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940  was  but  a  relatively  brief 
period  in  its  life  as  an  indeF>endent  state. 
For  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Russian 
takeover  In  1795,  Lithuania  had  flour- 
ished either  as  a  nation  coequal  with 
Poland  in  an  arranged  partnership  or  as 
a  completely  independent  country  im- 
rivaled  in  eastern  Europe  in  its  advanced 
culture  and  political  development. 
When,  therefore.  It  emerged  from  the 
havoc  of  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917, 
as  a  free  and  politically  independent 
state.  It  was  not  a  new  country  wavering 
in  Infancy.  Nor  was  there  any  doubt 
about  its  taking  its  place  among  the 
coimtries  of  the  world,  flrmly  established 
on  the  international  scene  as  an  autono- 
mous republic.  Nor  was  there  during  the 
decades  of  its  Independence  between 
World  Wars  I  and  n  any  reason  for  al- 
teration of  this  Independent  status. 

When,  therefore,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Germany,  with  their  large  armies  poised 
on  the  very  doorstep  of  Lithuania,  in 
their  mighty  greed  for  territory,  bar- 
gained! between  themselves  for  the  body 
of  this  small  neighbor,  they  did  not 
reckon  with  its  soul.  When  Germany 
agreed  to  Russian  domination  of  Lith- 
uania. Lithuanians  at  home  resisted. 
Lithuanians  abroad  protested.  To  what 
avail  against  such  odds? 

Internationally  their  protests  were 
heeded.  In  spite  of  the  sore  need  of  ac- 
cord between   the  "big  three"  of  the 


Allies  In  World  War  n  for  the  war  effort, 
the  United  States  and.  for  a  long  time, 
Britain  also,  refused  to  recognize  the 
seizure  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  Baltic 
States. 

In  an  account  of  that  turbulent  pe- 
riod published  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs  in  London,  the 
comment  Is  made : 

The  event*  whlcb  accompanied  that  in- 
corporation were  the  lource  of  the  difference 
in  attitude  between  America  and  the 
U.S.SJ{.  In  regard  to  the  Baltic  Statee.  and 
the  breadth  of  the  guU  became  steadily  more 
apparent. 

The  official  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  expressed  by  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Sumner  Welles,  on  July  23. 
1940.  when  he  firmly  declared  the  op- 
position of  the  American  people  to  the 
illegal  occupation  of  the  territory  of 
these  republics.    He  said : 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  op- 
posed to  predatory  activities  whether  they 
are  carried  on  by  the  use  of  force  or  by  the 
threat  of  force. 

Not  only  did  the  Soviet  Union  by  iti 
Illegal  seiziire  of  Lithuania  violate  the 
principle  of  international  law  of  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  one  state  by  an- 
other. It  deliberately  violated  its  own 
treaty  with  Lithuania.  As  the  honor- 
able Monber  from  Pennsylvania  has 
pointed  out,  In  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
the  U.S.S.R.  signed  with  Lithuania  on 
July  12.  1920,  the  Soviet  Union  not  only 
recognized  "without  any  reserve  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
state  of  Lithuania."  it  also  in  its  own 
words  "voluntarily  and  forever"  re- 
nounced all  sovereign  rights  possessed  by 
Russia  over  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
territory. 

Within  a  short  20  years  the  Soviets 
were  to  abandon  this  treaty  as  though 
it  had  never  been  written.  What  more 
fiagrant  violation  of  law  could  be  found 
than  their  Illegal  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania? 

We  In  the  United  States  conthiue  to 
deplore  such  acts.  They  do  violence  to 
any  concept  of  the  international  order, 
besides  the  infinite  havoc  that  they 
wreck  upon  generations  of  Lithuanian 
people. 

With  my  fellow  Members  of  this  House 
I  bemoan  the  fate  of  the  sovereign  state 
of  Lithuania,  at  the  same  time  applaud- 
ing the  Lithuanian  people  In  their  stead- 
fast faith  in  freedom  wherever  they  may 
be. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  take  part  in  this  special  com- 
memoration of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  Certainly,  there  Is  a  special  mes- 
sage of  national  pride  which  Is  reflected 
In  this  occasion.  In  my  tribute  to 
Lithuania  and  her  brave  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. I  want  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  fine  Lithuanian  community 
we  have  In  the  Rochester,  N.Y..  area 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent  In 
Congress.  The  spirit  which  character- 
izes these  people  is  exemplified  in  the 
method  by  which  they  will  observe  the 
48th  anniversary  of  their  nation's  In- 
dependence: On  SiUKlay.  February  30, 
the  Lithuanians  In  the  Rochester  area 
will  participate  In  a  rally  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  valor  of  their  people.    Dr.  BacUi 
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from  the  Lithuanian  Legailon  In  Wash- 
ington, who  Is  honored  and  respected 
and  holds  a  love  of  liberty  representative 
of  that  which  bums  In  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  all  Lithuanian  people,  will  ad- 
dress the  rally.  It  will  be  a  great  privi- 
lege for  me  to  attend  this  celebration. 

My  Interest  and  respect  for  the  Lithu- 
anian people  In  my  district  and  the  world 
occasioned  my  Introductlmi  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  29D.  to  put  the 
U.S.  Congress  on  record  as  requesting 
the  President  to  take  the  Baltic  States 
question  to  the  United  Nations.  This 
horrible  enslavement  of  millions  of  free 
people  should  be  called  up  for  UJJ.  con- 
sideration and  the  Russian  treachery  ex- 
posed and  pimished.  I  think  this  is  just 
as  important  as  our  taking  the  Vietnam 
question  to  the  U.N. 

There  is  no  goal  of  mine  in  Congress 
that  stands  higher  than  the  adoption  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  290.  The 
reasons  for  this  measure  certainly  are 
apparent  to  all  of  us  familiar  with  the 
Baltic  States  genocide,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  I  would  like  to  briefly  trace 
the  background  of  this  Russian  capture 
and  relate  these  tragic  events  to  the 
celebration  of  Independence  day  which 
we  are  observing: 

In  the  valiant  history  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people.  February  16  shines  forth 
as  the  beginning  of  a  glorious  period  of 
Independence.  For  on  that  day,  In  1918, 
Lithuania  broke  the  Iron  yoke  of  foreign 
oppression  and  became  at  last  a  free  and 
independent  nation. 

As  we  Americans  know  so  well,  na- 
tional independence  Is  a  precious  posses- 
sion, and  In  the  case  of  Lithuania  the 
price  of  freedom  was  high  and  the  prize 
hard  won.  The  two  centuries  of  Rus- 
sian domination,  which  had  begun  In 
1795,  ended  when  German  Armies  over- 
ran the  beautiful  land  of  Lithuania  in 
1915.  In  1917,  however,  under  pressure 
from  the  Lithuanians,  Germany  waa 
forced  to  authorize  the  gathering  of  a 
rongress  of  200  Lithuanian  delegateB. 
The  conference  declared  Lithuania's  de- 
termination to  reconstitute  an  Inde- 
pendent state  with  a  democratic  and 
representative  government.  A  20-mem- 
ber  council  was  elected. 

On  February  16,  1918.  the  councH 
npied  the  declaration  of  Independence 
01  Lithuania,  basing  thetr  courageous 
action  on  the  belief  of  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  that  every  nation  has  a  "reo- 
«nlzed  right"  of  self-determination. 
iTilfi  declaration  thus  broke  forever  the 
pact  of  1569.  which  had  tied  Uthuanla 
K>  Poland,  and  the  annexation  by  Russia 
m  1795.  For  the  proud  new  nation  the 
MuncU  adopted  the  state  coat  of  arms. 
the  national  flag,  the  state  banner,  and 
ratified  the  use  of  the  generally  accepted 
national  anthem. 

Por  the  coat  of  arms  and  the  national 
"Winer,  Uthuanlans  harked  back  to  a 
Rtorious  era  of  theh-  past-^the  late  Mld- 
a«  Ages,  a  time  when  Uthuanlans  had, 
"  °"^«=holar  has  written,  "blessed  their 
?h«i .  .^.'^^^  ^°^  human  freedoms 
J?*n  in  the  neighboring  countries."  For 
«e  Mat  of  arms  they  choee  the  ancient 
^bol  of  Lithuania,  the  white  mounted 
raignt  racing  westward  with  an  up- 


raised sword  and  bearing  a  shield  with  a 
cross  of  two  bars.  The  state  banner,  too, 
depicted  the  noble  white  knight.  The 
new  national  flag  symbolized  the  natural 
beauty  of  Lithuania  as  well  as  the  spirit- 
ual beauty  of  its  people.  For  the  na- 
tional anthem  the  council  ofiQclally 
adopted  the  stirring  and  powerful  "Lith- 
uania, our  Fatherland." 

From  February  16  until  the  beghmlng 
of  World  War  n  Lithuania  enjoyed  in- 
dependence. Yet  the  descent  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  heralded  the  end  of  Lith- 
uanian freedom.  As  the  world  emerged 
from  the  conflict.  Lithuania  stood 
chained  once  more  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  brave  cry  of  self-determination 
seemed  only  a  20-year-old  echo.  Op- 
pression had  supplanted  freedom.  Lith- 
uania stood  trapped  by  tyranny  which 
has  lasted  until  the  present  day. 

On  this  solemn  occasion  we  Join  with 
the  3  million  Lithuanians  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  with  the  1  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  In  this 
country  in  the  fervent  hope  that  Lith- 
uania soon  will  be  able  to  take  its  right- 
ful place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
earth.  We  salute  our  Lithuanian  friends 
on  theh-  hidependence  day  and  send  them 
our  warmest  greetings  and  I.  in  turn, 
salute  the  Lithuanian-Americans  In  the 
36th  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
and  pledge  to  continue  my  efforts  for  a 
free  Lithuania,  which  can  once  again 
take  Its  place  among  the  free  countries 
of  the  world. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  I  wish  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  gallant  people  of  Lithuania,  who 
today  are  observing  another  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  Forty- 
eight  years  ago,  on  February  16,  these 
courageous  people  won  their  independ- 
ence and  for  22  years  enjoyed  a  happy, 
free,  and  democratic  way  of  life. 

Independence  day  should  be  a  Joyous 
occasion  In  any  nation,  and  I  am  sure 
It  was  for  the  Lithuanians  until  that 
fateful  day  of  June  15,  1940,  when  this 
small  but  proud  country  was  forced  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  This  year  the 
anniversary  Is  another  of  sadness,  but  It 
also  still  remains  one  of  hope.  As  long 
as  freedom  exists  anywhere  In  the  world, 
and  as  long  as  we  in  the  free  world  con- 
tinue to  give  them  encoxu-agement  to  per- 
severe, I  am  confldent  that  the  dedicated 
people  of  Lithuania  will  not  abandon 
their  dream  of  liberation. 

Last  year  I  sponsored  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  293,  urging  that  the 
United  States  exert  every  effort  through 
the  United  Nations  to  win  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  the  captive  na- 
tions of  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia. 
This  goal  Is  no  less  urgent  In  1966.  On 
behalf  of  the  people  of  my  district,  many 
of  whom  are  of  Lithuanian  ancestry,  1 
wish  to  salute  the  good  people  of  Lithu- 
ania and  to  express  the  hope  that  soon. 
February  16  will  once  more  be  truly  a 
day  of  Independence  for  them  and  for  all 
captive  nations  of  the  Baltic. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  frcKn  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  for  his  foresight  In  reserving  time 


for  the  observation  of  the  48th  aoolver- 
sary  of  Lithuania's  Independence  Day. 

This  valiant  country  has  had  a  glori- 
ous but  tragic  history,  even  marked  by 
the  sad  and  solemn  occasion  of  the  25tb 
aimlversary  of  the  loss  of  freedom,  by 
aggression  and  forceful  occupation  by 
Soviet  Russia. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  can  be  di- 
vided Into  flve  divisions,  namely;  flrst, 
as  a  Grand  Duchy  1225  to  1572;  second, 
union  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  under  one 
sovereign  from  1572  to  1795  when  Poland 
and  Lithuania  were  partitioned  by  Aus- 
tria, Hungary.  Germany,  and  Russia; 
third,  occupied  by  Germany  and  Russia 
from  1795  to  1915,*  fourth,  as  a  republic 
from  1918  to  1940;  and  fifth,  from  1940 
to  date  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  the 
United  States  emphatically  and  openly 
denounced  the  Soviet  takeover  of  Lithua- 
nia, and  on  July  23,  1940.  AcUng  Sec- 
retary of  State  Sumner  Welles  Issued  a 
statement  ha  behalf  of  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment condemning  the  deliberate  sup- 
pression of  the  Baltic  States  independ- 
ence. The  United  States  and  other  free 
nations  of  the  West  have  always  refused 
to  recognize  the  Soviet  regime  in  the 
Baltic,  and  have  continued  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  legal  representatlvee 
of  the  Baltic  countries;  thus  the  Lithua- 
nian diplomatic  and  consular  offlcers 
continue  to  function  in  many  countrlefl 
of  Europe  and  North  and  South  America, 
and  are  supported  by  the  Income  from 
fimds  located  In  the  West  from  prewar 
days.  Every  UJ3.  administration  since 
the  occupation  ha*  explicitly  and  on- 


phatlcally  restated 
recognition  of  the 


the  policy  of  non- 
puppet  regimes  and 


has  continued  to  support  the  Just  asplra- 
'tlons  of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  free- 
dom and  Independence. 

This  pledge  made  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  one  that  is  not  violated.  We 
stand  by  this  pledge  Just  as  we  stand  by 
the  pledges  made  to  other  small  nations 
throughout  the  world.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  mentioned  only  last  week  In 
Atlanta.  Ga...  that  our  pledge  was  given 
to  the  Vietnamese  pec^Jle.  and  that  we 
gave  them  our  word  that  we  would  help 
them  maintain  a  free  and  democratic 
form  ofigovemment. 

I  waint  to  c<»nmend  th^  Lithuanian 
American  Coimcll's  policy  of  nonaline- 
ment  with  communism,  and  to  also  com- 
mend past  president  Mr.  Leonard  Stmu- 
tis  for  his  leadership  In  the  coimcll's 
endeavor. 

I  extend  to  my  very  dear  friend  the 
new  president  of  the  council.  Mr.  An- 
thony Rudls.  success  In  his  leadership  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  Council. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1918,  the  nation  of  Lithuania 
declared  Its  Independence  after  a  long 
period  of  Russian  dwnlnatlon  followed  by 
German  occupation.  The  people  of  this 
valiant  nation  were  destined  to  enjoy 
their  Independence  for  only  22  short 
years.  In  1940  Lithuania  was  forced  to 
succumb  to  Commimlst  control.  Once 
again,  the  ruthless  and  vldous  methods 
of  suppression  so  characteristic  of  Com- 
mimlst activity  were  revealed. 
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Today  It  falls  to  us  to  commemorate 
the  48th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence for  all  the  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple silenced  by  Communist  rule  In  Lith- 
uania. I  am  privileged  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  observance  of  this 
occasion. 

Lithuania's  accomplishments  during 
her  22  short  years  of  freedom,  are  ade- 
quate testimony  to  what  can  be  wrought 
m  an  atmosphere  of  independence;  1918 
to  1940  was  a  period  of  outstanding  ac- 
complishment for  Lithuania.  Li  the  field 
of  education,  the  number  of  her  primary 
schools  nearly  quadrupled;  over  100  sec- 
ondary schools  were  built;  over  4,000  ad- 
vanced students  enrolled  in  the  imlver- 
sity.  Oreat  emphasis  was  placed  on 
Improvements  in  the  field  of  agriculture; 
a  land  reform  program  was  instituted; 
nearly  everyone  with  any  ambition 
owned  his  own  farm  If  he  wished  by  the 
end  of  the  period  of  Independence.  In- 
dustry and  commerce  soared.  Oreat 
progress  was  made  in  the  field  of  social 
legislation;  the  period  saw  a  labor  control 
law  established,  the  introduction  of  an 
8-hoiu'  day  and  other  social  measures. 
Culture,  too,  flourished.  Oreat  achieve- 
ments were  made  in  literature,  opera,  and 
music.  This  was  a  good  time  for  our 
Lithuanian  friends. 

Since  1940,  news  from  the  Lithuanian 
state  has  been  sparse.  The  borders  of 
Lithuania,  as  well  as  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
her  sister  Baltic  States,  have  been  shut 
against  the  outside  world  and  each  other. 
Those  who  h^ve  escaped  report  a  lack  of 
freedom  and  the  imposition  of  the  same 
detestable  Commimlst  methods  existing 
throughout  the  Communist  world. 

America  has  benefited  as  a  result  of 
Lithuanian  immigration  to  the  United 
States  since  as  far  back  as  1688  when  It 
is  recorded  that  they  landed  at  New  Am- 
sterdam. Following  her  subjection  to 
Soviet  rule  In  the  1940's  many  more  Lith- 
uanians entered  our  country.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  now  approximately 
1  million  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
Bcent. 

Western  civilization  Is  certainly  the 
richer  for  Lithuania.  Our  own  country 
is  richer  for  having  received  this  truly 
gifted  and  hard-working  people.  Cer- 
tainly my  own  State  of  Illinois  is  grate- 
ful for  the  rich  and  meaningful  contribu- 
tions we  have  received  as  a  resxxlt  of  our 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent. 

The  United  States  recognized  the  in- 
dependent Lithuanian  Government  in 
1922,  and  it  has  never  recognized  the  na- 
tion's incorporation  Into  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  ruthless  and  vicious  means 
by  which  Lithuania  was  Incorporated  in- 
to the  Soviet  Union  are  an  outrage.  The 
aggression  and  tyranny  of  which 
Lithuania  has  been  a  victim  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  freedom  for  which  we  in 
the  United  States  stand. 

It  Is  well  for  us  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  en- 
slaved behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains on  this  occasion,  as  so  many  of  us 
were  reminded  last  July  in  commemorat- 
ing Oaptlve  Nations  Week.  It  is  well 
known,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  enslaved  millions  still 
ye<um  for  the  return  of  their  fr^om. 


This  day  must  serve,  as  did  Captive 
Nations  Week  last  summer,  as  a 
reminder  to  all  Americans  that  love  of 
freedom  and  desire  for  liberty  still  bum 
in  the  hearts  of  those  enslaved  by  com- 
munism around  the  world.  It  Is  fitting 
that  we  rededicate  ourselves  today  to  the 
support  of  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  captive  nations,  in  their  quest 
for  the  human  rights  and  dignity  of 
which  they  have  been  so  mercilessly 
deprived.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  repeat  the  words  I  spoke 
last  summer  renewing  the  pledge  of  our 
Oovernment  to  work  toward  and  for  the 
liberation  of  these  brave  people,  and  by 
so  doing,  to  obtain  a  meaningful  and 
lasting  peace. 

lidr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  the  time  has  come  when  we 
take  time  out  from  our  legislative  and 
other  domestic  affairs  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  independence  anniversary  of  a  long- 
suffering  yet  proud  people,  the  Lithua- 
nians. It  is  fitting  that  various  national 
groups  in  this  country  have  sponsored 
programs  and  activities  to  commemorate 
the  brave  stand  taken  by  Lithuanian  pa- 
triots on  February  16, 1918,  when,  against 
overwhelming  odds,  they  proclaimed 
their  homeland  a  sovereign  nation. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n, 
the  Russians  successfiilly  masked  their 
true  feelings  of  greed  and  jealousy 
against  the  new  country  through  numer- 
ous nonaggression  and  mutual  assistance 
pacts. 

But  in  October  1939  the  facade  was 
thrown  off  as  the  Communists  forced 
Lithuania  to  accept  a  new  mutual  assist- 
ance agreement  that  in  reality  amounted 
to  Russian  occupation.  On  June  15, 
1940,  Russia  presented  an  ultimatum  de- 
manding immediate  formation  of  a 
friendly  government.  Obviously  this 
meant  a  government  amenable  to 
Moscow. 

Following  a  Russian -sponsored  elec- 
tion of  July  14-15,  the  Oovernment  of 
Lithuania  unanimously  requested  incor- 
poration into  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviets  wasted  little  time  in  approving 
the  request,  and  on  August  5, 1940,  Lithu- 
ania became  a  corporate  member  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  clearer  example  of  Interference  into 
domestic  affairs  of  another  state  and  ag- 
gression is  difficult  to  find. 

Communist  occupation  of  Lithuania 
brought  much  hardship  and  suffering 
upon  the  people,  and  it  Is  estimated  that 
more  than  45.000  Lithuanians  lost  their 
lives  or  were  deported  between  June  15 
and  the  time  when  Russian  troops  fied 
the  onslaught  of  German  forces  in  Lithu- 
ania around  June  21. 

By  the  end  of  1944  Russian  troops  were 
once  again  in  control  of  the  country  after 
having  driven  the  Nazi  forces  out.  The 
brutal  and  arrogant  oppression  by  the 
Communists  has  continued  unabated 
since  1944.  This  mesms  that  for  at  least 
22  consecutive  years  Lithuanian  citizens 
have  had  to  endure  hardships  and  depri- 
vation that  have  been  doubly  difficult  as 
a  result  of  Russian  occupation.  By  virtue 
of  the  rigged  election  of  1940  and  the 
ever  present  threat  of  its  military  might 
and  Lithuanian  Communists,  Russia  has 


been  able  to  maintain  its  illegal  and  im- 
moral occupation  of  Lithuania. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  although  Lithu- 
anian  patriots  have  been  obliged  to 
endure  Soviet  occupation  and  incorpora- 
tion, they  do  not  accept  it  as  being  per> 
petual.  Their  pride  in  the  sacrifices  of 
previous  generations  has  sustained  them 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  hope  of 
one  day  seeing  their  country  free  once 
again. 

As  we  observe  the  48th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Independence  declaration,  let 
each  rededicate  himself  to  the  high  prin- 
ciples and  Ideals  to  which  the  Lithuanian 
patriots  of  1918  so  imselfishly  dedicated 
themselves.    

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 16  marks  the  48th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  declaration  of  independence. 
Although  Lithuania  was  conquered  by 
brutal  Soviet  tyranny  in  1940,  the  spirit 
of  1918  lives  on  In  the  hearts  of  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

To  Illustrate  the  plight  of  Lithuania 
today,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  status 
of  religion  in  Lithuania.  In  1937,  80.5 
percent  of  the  population  was  Roman 
Catholic,  9.5  percent  was  Lutheran,  73 
percent  was  Jewish,  and  2.5  percent  was 
Greek  Orthodox.  The  concordat  of  1927 
defined  Lithuania's  relationship  with 
the  Holy  See.  Religion  was  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  life  in  Lithuania. 

In  contrast,  imder  Communist  domi- 
nation Lithuanians  have  suffered  from 
repeated  religious  persecution.  In  fact, 
religious  persecution  has  been  a  key 
tactic  of  the  Soviets  in  their  unsuccess- 
ful struggle  to  erase  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tional identity.  The  1962  meeting  of  the 
all-Unlon  Communist  Party  Central 
Committee  was  devoted  to  finding  new 
ways  of  doing  away  with  the  "survivals 
of  the  past."  As  a  result  of  that  meet- 
ing, special  efforts  are  being  made  In  all 
of  the  Baltic  States  to  use  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  pressures  to 
weaken  religion.  Although  Catholicism 
is  the  principal  religion  in  Lithuania, 
other  reUgions  have  also  been  marked 
for  extinction.  In  the  words  of  one  wit- 
ness who  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  last  year: 

The  churches  In  the  Baltic  States  hsw 
entered  a  period  of  great  danger  for  their 
very  existence.  Communism  may  nevtf  suc- 
ceed in  extinguishing  religious  feelings  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  Tet. 
by  the  use  of  terror  and  violence,  commu- 
nism may  well  achieve  Its  aim  of  eliminating 
the  church  organizations,  the  outward  em- 
bodiments of  religion.  Indeed,  communism 
has  come  dangerously  close  to  that  dsrk 
hour  when  the  high  steeples  of  churches,  If 
permitted  to  stand  at  all.  will  be  merely 
strange  monuments  of  bygone  days  In  tJie 
Baltlo  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  now  afford  to 
forget,  even  for  a  moment,  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Lithuanian  freedom. 
The  witness  that  I  have  Just  cited  may 
sound  like  a  prophet  of  doom.  But 
where  human  liberty  Is  at  stake,  in  the 
ipolitical  as  well  as  the  religious  area,  we 
must  listen  to  those  who  speak  frankly. 
We  must  become  inspired  by  a  hope  for 
freedom  which  has  never  been  lost  by 
the  Lithuanian  people. 

Mr.  DAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
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first  achieved  on  February  |I6,  1918,  la  a 

recurring  reminder  of  man's  Inhumanity 
to  man  and  a  disquieting  monument  to 
the  failure  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  to  oome  to  the  rescue  of  the  en- 
slaved Baltic  peoples. . 

Today  the  United  States  is  undertak- 
ing to  discharge  an  agonising  commit- 
ment in  southeast  Asia  without  any 
clear-cut  mandate  f  rcnn  our  people  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  we  should  go  to  lib- 
erate a  newly  found  republic  that  was 
loct  in  the  mists  of  Indochina  long  after 
lithuania  had  reached  statehood.  Here 
are  a  Christian  people^the  Lithua- 
nians— and  their  compatriots  among  us 
attest  to  their  sttuich  commitment  to  our 
way  of  life.  Here  are  a  peofple  who  have 
known  freedom  and  stability,  and  that 
experience  has  only  served  to  compound 
the  distress  of  their  current  enslavement. 
Incumbent  upon  us,  as  we  review  our 
responsibilities  on  the  world  scene,  is 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  we  do  have 
an  obligation  to  the  Lithutitiian  people. 
Let  us  then  \n  pledging  them  our  con- 
tinuing help  make  very  sure  that  the  as- 
sistance we  render  is  material  as  well  as 
spiritual  and  at  the  same  time  assure 
them  that  we  shall  work  linceaslngly  to 
remove  the  shackles  of  thedr  aggressors. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  people  of  Lithuanian 
descent  proudly  commemorate  the  48th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Lith- 
uania. It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  here  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  extending 
greetings  and  warm  best  "wishes  to  all 
persons  of  Lithuanian  descent,  not  only 
to  those  living  here  in  the  United  States 
but  also  to  all  Lithuanians  everywhere 
who  have  not  given  up  their  fondest 
hope;  namely,  that  one  day  Lithuania 
will  rid  Itself  of  the  yoke  of  Soviet  colo- 
nial imperialism  and  join  the  other  na- 
tions In  the  free  world. 

It  Is  our  task  who  live  in  freedom,  to 
nurture  th?it  spark  of  hop^  that  contin- 
ues to  bum  in  the  bosoms  of  the  op- 
pressed and  to  give  them  encouragement 
so  that  time  will  not  destroy  these  val- 
iant peoples'  determination  and  longing 
to  win  once  more  for  themselves  the 
right  of  self-determlnatiorv 

As  I  speak  to  you  today,  the  cancer 
which  has  attacked  the  world  cdntinues 
to  inflict  its  slavery  upon  the  unwilling 
to  Europe  and  southeast  Asia. 

We  have  but  to  look  at  the  Baltic 
States  to  realize  all  too  Well  the  ugly 
reaUtles  of  Russian  imperiial  colonialism 
which  Ue  behind  the  facade  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  so-called  peaceful  coexistence 
pronouncements. 

To  put  an  end  to  such  aggression  and 
bring  about  the  return  to  freedom  for 
those  subjugated  peoples  nhust  be  a  con- 
tinuing part  of  our  foreign  policy  goals. 
The  fond  aspirations  for  freedom  that 
Lithuanians  have  are  shared  by  millions 
of  Americans.  We  can  continue  to  give 
Uiem  hope,  purpose  and  a  ^nse  of  dlrec- 
Mon  through  our  actions  such  as  those 
J^  engage  in  today  in  commemorating 
wis  event.  We  must  let  them  know  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  them  and  that  we 
•hare  their  fondest  wish. 


Indeed,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  today  in  recognizing  the  im- 
portant role  Lithuanians  have  played  in 
shaping  civilization  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  they  will  make  further  im- 
portant contributions  to  a  free  society 
once  they  have  been  freed  from  the 
shackles  of  Communist  oppression. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
16th  of  February  marks  the  48th  anni- 
versstry  of  the  achievement  of  Lithuanian 
independence.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
a  happy  occasion.  After  having  suffered 
as  a  vassalage  of  imperial  Russia  since 
1795,  the  independence  achieved  by  the 
Lithuanians  in  1918  lasted  only  two 
decades  before  it  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  Communists. 

Stalin  had  already  met  with  the  Nazi 
foreign  minister,  Rlbbentrop,  in  late 
August  of  1939  to  sign  a  cynical  pact  for 
aggression  that  woxild  seal  the  fate  of  the 
small  Baltic  nations.  Including  Lithuania. 
Originally,  the  fate  of  Lithuania  would 
He  in  the  hands  of  the  Nazis,  but  then 
Stalin  changed  his  mind.  By  September 
he  had  decided  that  he  was  willing  to  give 
up  a  larger  slice  of  Poland  in  order  to 
bring  Lithuania  into  the  Russian  sphere 
of  influence.  Hitler's  agreement  was  se- 
cured and  by  the  middle  of  October  1939, 
Lithuania  was  forced  into  signing  a  mu- 
tual assistance  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  would  prepare  the  way  for 
occupation  by  the  Red  army  next  spring. 
Lithuanian  independence  oflBcially  came 
to  an  end  on  August  3,  1940,  when  she 
was  incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  republic  of  the  US.S.R. 

Since  that  day  Lithuanians  have 
suffered  a  great  deal.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  spared  no  effort  to  destroy  the  na- 
tional consciousness  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  E^very  aspect  of  the  Lithuanian 
national  culture,  from  its  language  and 
religion  to  its  national  songs  and  litera- 
ture, has  been  subjected  to  brutal  op- 
pression and  an  intensive  campaign  of 
sovietization. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Urilted  States  does 
not  recognize  the  fruits  of  Stalin's  pact 
with  Hitler.  I  am  also  happy  to  add,  on 
this  48th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence, that  neither  do  the  Lithu- 
anian people.  Despite  the  concerted 
efforts  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Soviet 
rule,  their  national  unity  and  the  spirit 
of  independence  has  not  died.  It  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  take  this  moment  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  renew  my  support 
of  their  just  cause. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  nations  of  the  world  celebrate  an- 
nually a  day  which  commemorates  the 
anniversary  of  their  independence.  Be- 
ing dedicated  to  the  principle  of  sover- 
eign independence  for  all  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  we  in  the  United 
States  frequently  send  our  felicitations  to 
these  nations  on  their  day  of  glory.  But, 
what  are  we  to  do  if  a  nation  is  not  now 
free  and  Independent?  When  can  we 
say  to  a  people  who  are  forbidden  by  an 
alien  dictatorship  to  celebrate  that  which 
the  dictatorship  has  taken  from  them? 

Lithuania  presents  us  with  a  case  in 
which  we  can  answer  these  questions. 
Today  this  small  nation  of  about  3  mil- 
lion people  is  under  the  rule  of  the  pup- 


pets of  the  Soviet  Communists  in  Mos- 
cow. It  is  an  unwilling  part  of  the  So- 
viet empire.  Moreover,  it  is  a  terrible 
fact  of  history  that  this  is  not  a  new  con- 
dition for  the  proud  Lithuanian  people. 
The  country  of  Lithuania  was  incor- 
porated into  the  empire  of  the  czars  in 
the  last  partition  of  Poland  near  the  end 
of  the  18th  century.  From  that  time 
untU  the  First  World  War,  Lithuania  was 
a  part  of  the  empire.  Then,  on  February 
16,  1918,  Lithuania  proclaimed  herself 
independent.  For  more  than  two  dec- 
ades she  was  able  to  show  that  she  could 
be  a  peaceful,  successful  nation  In  the 
modem  world. 

The  record  is  an  encouraging  one. 
She  joined  the  League  of  Nations  and  at- 
tempted to  fulfill  her  obllgatioiis  to  the 
charter.  She  instituted  notable  do- 
mestic reforms,  especially  in  distribut- 
ing the  land  to  the  mass  of  her  people 
who  became  independent  small  farm- 
ers. This  promising  beginning  was 
ended  by  the  power  plays  of  Hitler's  Ger- 
many and  Stalin's  Soviet  Union.  They 
agreed  to  the  conquest  of  the  lands  be- 
tween them,  with  the  Soviet  Union  being 
free,  in  1940,  to  occupy  Lithuania  and 
then  incorporate  it  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  was  done  in  violation  of  a  nonsig- 
gressive  pact  between  the  two  countries. 
The  stx>ry  goes  from  bad  to  worse  as 
the  Second  World  War  saw  the  Germans 
and  Russians  fight  across  the  small  Bal- 
tic States.  After  the  Red  army  re- 
tiumed  and  installed  a  Communist  re- 
gime the  Lithuanians  were  the  victims  of 
large-scale  deportation  and  executions. 
Today  many  people  in  the  country  are 
Immigrants  from  other  parts  of  the  So- 
viet state  who  have  taken  the  place  of 
native  Lithuanians  who  have  disap- 
peared from  their  homeland. 

But  despite  this  terrible  history  we 
can  be  certain  that  the  desire  for  an  in- 
dependent imtional  identity  has  not  died 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanians.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  that  we  should  congrat- 
ulate the  Lithuanian  people  on  the  48th 
anniversary  of  their  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, knowing  full  well  that  the 
people  of  that  nation  are  encouraged  by 
and  silently  echo  our  wishes  for  their 
eventual  national  freedom. 

Mr.  MoCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ob- 
serving this  48th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's independence  day,  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  underscore  our  belief  in  the 
right  of  every  humsm  being  to  be  free. 

All  over  the  free  world  this  week,  free- 
men will  gather  to  observe  this  occasion 
and  to  express  their  sympathy  with  those 
brave  people  of  the  Baltic  States  who 
struggle  against  their  Communist  re- 
gimes. 

Many  words  will  be  said,  written,  and 
read  about  the  terrors  of  Commuiiist 
control  and  the  indignities  suffered  by 
subjugated  nations.  Each  speaker,  au- 
thor, and  reader  will  yearn  to  offer  hope 
and  relief  to  those  who  are  so  enslaved 
and  so  subjugated. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  words 
spoken  by  our  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk,  which  may  be  repeated  as  the  aim 
and  objective  of  every  American  to  whom 
freedom  is  a  right  to  be  shared  with  his 
fellow  man.  To  our  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  Lithuania  we  repeat,  as  a  pledge 
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and  as  a  sacrament,  the  words  spoken 
at  Madison.  Wis.,  on  March  6. 1964: 

We  are  working  to  attain: 

A  world  free  of  aggreealon — aggrcilop  by 
whatever  meana; 

A  world  of  Independent  nattona.  each  with 
the  Inatltutlona  of  ita  own  choice  by  cooper- 
ating with  one  another  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage: 

A  world  of  eoonomlo  and  aoclal  advance 
for  all  peoples: 

A  world  which  provides  sure  and  equitable 
meana  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  which  moves  steadily  toward  a  rule 
of  law; 

A  world  In  which  the  powers  of  the  state 
over  the  Individual  are  limited  by  law  and 
custom.  In  which  the  personal  freedoms  es- 
sential to  the  dignity  of  man  are  secure; 

A  world  free  of  hate  and  discrimination 
baaed  on  race,  or  nationality,  or  color,  or 
economic  or  social  sutus,  or  rellgloxu  be- 
liefs; and  a  world  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities  for  the  entire  himian  race. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  great 
confrontation  between  the  big  powers  of 
East  and  West,  the  world  tends  to  forget 
the  many  small  entities  of  peoples,  of 
languages,  and  of  ciiltures  which  have 
ceased  to  have  their  rightful  place  on  the 
world  scene. 

A  victim  in  1940  of  Soviet  Communist 
disregard  for  the  national  integrity  and 
inviolability  of  other  states,  Lithuania 
lost  its  freedom  under  the  boots  of  the 
Red  army.  Though  it  has  remained 
under  the  oppressive  Russian  yoke,  the 
proud  people  of  Lithuania  have  not  given 
up  hope  that  someday  their  independ- 
ence shall  be  restored. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuania's  Independence 
Day.  It  is  an  occasion  to  pause  and  re- 
flect <m  the  brutal  facts  of  past  Soviet 
acts  of  wanton  aggression.  It  Is  a  mo- 
ment In  which  we  can  give  our  thoughts 
to  the  hopes  of  these  brave  people.  It  is 
a  moment  to  remind  us,  once  again,  as 
forcefully  as  ever  before,  that  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  quite  real  Indeed.  While  we 
have  tended  to  mellow  as  rapport  be- 
comes Increasingly  easier  with  the  Rus- 
sian satellites,  we  should  be  jolted  back 
into  reality  when  we  pause  to  realize  that 
whole  nations,  such  as  Lithuania,  remain 
enslaved  and  thus  deprived  of  their 
rightful  self-determination.  Let  us  not 
be  distracted  by  the  overt  Asian  crisis 
nor  by  the  Soviet  apparent  concession  to 
compromise — distracted  to  where  we  be- 
come prone  to  forget  the  whole  picture, 
the  true  state  of  the  captivity  of  nations 
such  as  Lithuania. 

Here  we  speak  of  a  cultural  enclave — 
in  every  respect  a  weU-integrated  people 
whose  history  and  traditions  span  cen- 
turies of  development.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  a  nation  bom  of  iChe  con- 
venience of  treaties  nor  of  a  disputed 
former  province  linked  in  the  past  to 
Mother  Russia  by  ties  other  than  politi- 
cal. No,  here  we  speak  of  the  nation 
of  Lithuania  formed  by  the  volition  of 
the  people  and.  having  existed  as  a  sov- 
ereign state  among  the  world's  family 
of  nations. 

Of&dally,  the  United  States  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Soviet  extirpation 
of  Lithuania  and  its  corporation  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  Inflexible  stand  is 
the  only  course  for  us  to  pursue.  And  it 
holds  out  to  those  held  In  bondage  the 


precious  belief  in  hope — hope  of  eventual 
freedom.  It  makes  its  eventual  attain- 
ment a  reality  and  not  a  myth.  This  la 
exactly  contrary  to  what  the  Commu- 
nists would  want  the  brave  Lithuanian 
people  to  believe.  For  once  the  Commu- 
nists convince  them  that  hope  is  a  mjrth, 
then  the  process  of  total  extinction  can 
be  fulfilled. 

We  are  proud  to  say  that  not  only 
here  among  those  of  Lithuanian  origin 
or  descent  but  among  those  held  captive 
in  their  own  land  have  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  the  craving  for  independence 
been  diminished.  Rather,  they  have 
courageously  kept  them  alive,  nurtured 
by  the  inner  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

While  we  commemorate  today  with 
reminders  in  words,  let  us  renew  our 
pledge  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  freedom 
of  Lithuania  and,  above  all,  in  our  de- 
termination that  we  shall  continue  to 
seek  ways  In  which  we  can  translate  our 
convictions  into  action  to  hasten  that 
moment  for  which  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  waited  so  long  and  for  which  they 
have  endured  so  much.  May  it  be  re- 
corded that  we  know  this  independence 
day  shall,  eventually,  be  celebrated  prop- 
erly in  the  atmosphere  of  Lithuania  as  a 
full  and  sovereign  partner  of  the  other 
free  nations  on  our  globe. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  once  again  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  marking 
the  anniversary  of  Uthuanlan  Inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  disturbing  to  realize  that  another 
full  year  has  passed  during  which  the 
cruel  tyranny  of  the  Soviet  Oovenunent 
has  denied  to  these  courageous  people 
the  freedom  which  they  had  restored  to 
them  in  1918.  only  to  lose  it  22  years 
later.  It  is  hard  to  accept  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  relatives  of  our  American- 
Lithuanian  friends  have  alreculy  passed 
on  from  this  turbulent  world  never  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  life  once 
again  In  a  free  society.  Yet  this  fact 
makes  even  more  Impressive  the  further 
fact  that  neither  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania nor  those  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  have  lost  their  hope  during  all 
these  years.  They  still  hold  fast  to  their 
determination  that  Lithuania  shall  again 
be  free. 

This  determination  should  Inspire  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  our  ancestry,  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  goal  that  tills 
new  generation  of  Lithuanians  who  have 
never  yet  had  the  chance  to  live  and  grow 
in  an  Independent  nation  should  not  per- 
ish from  this  earth  having  existed  here 
only  as  slaves  of  Russian  masters. 

It  is  evidence  of  man's  resiliency  that 
the  people  of  Lithuania  have  not  per- 
mitted the  spark  of  their  freedom  to  be 
extinguished.  If  we  here  in  Congress 
can  help  in  any  small  way  to  keep  that 
spark  alive,  it  may  well  become  the 
greatest  contribution  to  which  any  of  us 
will  ever  make  as  Members  of  this  body. 
But  we  must  not  be  content  merely  to 
voice  our  concern  or  merely  to  recognize 
the  unparalleled  injustice  which  still 
exists.  It  would  be  inconsistent  indeed 
for  us  to  call  upon  our  young  men  to 
risk  their  Uvea  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  national  self-determination  on  the 


batUeflelda  of  Vietnam  and  at  the  laiae 
time  not  also  realize  that  the  very  same 
condition  which  we  seek  to  prevent  in 
Vietnam  has  existed  for  the  past  26  yean 
now  In  the  country  of  Lithuania. 

I  believe  we  must  take  action.  Ut 
Speaker,  and  that  is  why  I  have  intro^ 
duced  legislation  urging  the  President  to 
bring  the  BalUc  States  question  before 
the  United  Nations,  legislation  which 
passed  this  House  last  year,  i  have  also 
introduced  legislation  cidling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  here  in  Congress.  These 
are  steps  I  firmly  believe  should  be  taken 
without  any  further  delay. 

We  must  not  resist  Communist  aggres- 
sion only  in  Vietnam.  We  must  also 
continue  our  efforts  to  restore  independ- 
ence to  c^tlve  nations  like  Lithuania. 
Perhaps  if  those  critics  of  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam  could  see  what  Is  happening  in 
Lithuania  today  or  could  have  experi- 
enced life  in  Lithuania  during  the  past 
26  years  of  Soviet  domination  they  might 
realize  what  our  Vietnam  p^cy  is  all 
about. 

Neither  the  people  of  the  nation  ot 
Lithuania  nor  their  relaUves  here  in  the 
United  States  are  fooled  by  so-called 
"wars  of  national  liberation."  After  all, 
they  lost  their  freedinn  by  a  "mutual 
assistance"  pact  Imposed  on  them  in  1939. 
Lithuanians  realize  that  slogans  like 
these  are  only  disguises  for  Communist 
aggression  and  expansion. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  not  and 
must  not  recognize  such  Communist 
actions  as  being  legal  or  moral.  We  can- 
not in  good  faith  enjoy  our  own  freedom 
and  not  also  recognize  the  rights  <rf 
others  to  obtain  or  retain  their  own. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Lith- 
uanian-American organizations  of  the 
United  States  that  they  have  kept  intact 
the  bonds  of  common  devotion  to  liberty 
and  independence  which  exists  between 
our  two  nations.  These  bonds  will  not 
be  broken  by  Communist  deceptions  or 
by  the  frustration  of  years  of  the  denial 
of  freedom  to  our  Lithuanian  friends. 
To  the  contrary  this  denial  win 
strenghen  the  determination  of  our  two 
peoples  that  one  day  every  man  will  be 
the  master  of  his  own  destiny  and  every 
government  will  be  the  senant  of  its  own 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  for  also  tak- 
ing time  again  so  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  might  once  more  voice  our 
continued  concern  and  admiration  for 
the  Lithuanian  people.  I  am  glad  to 
Join  with  him  in  paying  a  Justly  deserved 
tribute  to  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  to 
all  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
again  commemorating  the  day  in  which 
the  people  of  Lithuania  launched  inde- 
pendence by  proclaiming  freedom  and 
self-government.  Today  is  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  that  occasion.  For  centur- 
ies past,  Lithuania  has  at  different  inter- 
vals enjoyed  liberty  and  self-government 
This  nation  has  been  unfortunate  by  rea- 
son of  its  geographical  location  and  close 
proximity  to  powerful  neighbor  natlow 
who  at  various  times  In  history  subjected 
Lithuania  to  aggression  and  enslavement 
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for  over  120  years  during  Lithuania's 
existence,  it  has  been  under  the  tyranni- 
cal yoke  of  Russian  tyranny.  The  spirit 
of  freedom  and  self-government  for  Lith- 
uania has  at  no  time  during  its  long  his- 
tory disappeared  from  the  minds  and 
hMirts  of  its  people.  During  the  century 
and  one-quarter  of  Russian  tyranny 
against  terrific  odds,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple launched  five  major  revolts  against 
their  conqueror. 

^1  February  16,  1918,  the  Council  of 
jiftuanla  Patriots  formally  declared 
J^Huanla  a  free  and  independent  repub- 
^^^  Beginning  on  that  day,  the  people 
of  Lithuania  started  to  build  and  create 
a  modern  democracy  with  the  hope  that 
its  citizens  would,  for  all  time  to  come, 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  Its  own  free  and 
independent  government  No  nation  has 
ever  demonstrated  its  capacity  and  abil- 
ity for  self-government  more  than  Lith- 
uania. Its  civic  leaders  brought  about 
long-needed  land  reformation,  created 
and  expanded  its  industry  and  manufac- 
turing, established  an  adequate  and  mod- 
em tiitinsportation  system,  enacted  social 
lesimliDn  and  an  educational  policy 
which  co^ld  well  be  copied  by  other  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  This  great 
progress  as  a  free  nation  continued  up 
until  World  War  n  when  Lithuania  again 
became  the  victim  of  a  powerful  aggres- 
sor nation  who  succeeded  in  enslaving 
Its  people.  Communist  Soviet  Russia  dis- 
regarded all  former  treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  Lithuania,  suppressed  and 
forcibly  violated  the  political  and  terri- 
torial liberties  of  Lithuania.  Lithuania 
and  her  neighbors  were  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  murder,  exile,  Eind  imprison- 
ment in  concentration  campe.  The  true 
Lithuanian  who  lives  within  the  borders 
of  the  motherland  or  in  the  free  United 
States  or  other  lands  throughout  the 
globe  will  never  allow  his  national  heri- 
tage to  be  forgotten  but  win  continue  to 
fight  and  pray  that  someday,  and  we 
hope  in  not  the  far  distant  future,  Lithu- 
ania will  again  become  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 

In  1953.  during  the  83d  Congress,  I 
was  selected  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
as  a  member  of  the  special  congressional 
committee  to  investigate  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Lithuania  along  with  other 
Baltic  States.  Our  committee  held  hear- 
ings in  Washington,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  also  in  Europe.  The  cokiimlttee  took 
the  testimony  of  over  2O0  witnesses 
and  recorded  several  hundred  ex- 
hibit's at  these  hearings.  We  did  a  major 
service  in  aiding  slave  nations  by  ex- 
posing to  the  world  the  unlawful  meth- 
ods used  by  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  and 
other  Soviet  leaders  in  enslaving  Lithu- 
ania and  other  nations  surrounding  its 
borders.  The  Soviet  Pravda  and  its 
satellite  newspapers,  radio,  and  television 
denounced  our  committee  many  times 
during  our  hearings  in  Europe.  It  was 
tbe  first  time  the  Communist  prop- 
aganda machine  was  placed  on  the  de- 
fensive. They  were  without  an  answer 
|o  the  exposition  of  the  mtUcious  crim- 
inal methods  they  used  to  enslave  free 
people.  Our  Nation,  as  the  leader  of  the 
l^e  world,  has  made  great  contri- 
butions through  financial  sacrifice  and 
»l«o  on  the  battlefield  to  «top  the  ag- 


gressive march  of  the  Communist 
tyrants  In  their  conspiracy  to  enslave 
other  free  naticHis  throughout  the  world. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  these  sacrifices 
during  the  last  20  years  since  World 
War  n.  three-fourths  of  the  world  might 
be  under  Communist  enslavement  today. 
The  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
economy  has  been  a  failure.  Discon- 
tent is  rampant  among  many  unem- 
ployed and  starving  people  in  these 
Communist  nations.  The  Communist 
power  has  been  weakening  year  by  year 
since  the  United  States  has  spearheaded 
the  free  world  drive  to  curtail  its  ag- 
gressions. Tliere  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  this  fight  by  the  nations  of 
free  world  to  curtail  communism  will 
end  in  victory.  This  victory  will  restore 
freedom  and  self-government  to  en- 
slaved nations  and  Lithuania  will  even- 
tually enjoy  freedom,  Indeftendence,  and 
self-government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
from  yesterday's  Hammond  Times  sets 
out  factual  thoughts  regarding  the  con- 
tinuing fight  made  by  all  patriotic  Lithu- 
anians that  some  day,  and  we  hope  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  Lithuania 
will  agtUn  have  her  free  and  Independent 
self-government  restored  to  her  Uberty- 
loving  people: 

Thkt  Doirt  Qmr 

They  are  an  old  people  who  long  ago,  bcick 
In  the  reaches  of  time  before  recorded  his- 
tory, settled  in  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bal- 
tic. They  are  descendants  of  the  old  Indo- 
European  stock,  and  they  still  speak  a  lan- 
guage closely  akin  to  Sanskrit,  the  tongue 
that  was  the  ancestor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

These  people  are  the  Lithuanians.  There 
are  many  of  their  descendants  living  today 
In  the  Calumet  region.  Tomorrow  U  an 
Important  day  in  their  year:  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  Independence 
that  constituted  Lithuania  a  modem  re- 
public. 

For  36  years.  Lithuania  has  been  a  captive 
republic,  since  annexation  by  the  Soviets, 
then  occupation  by  the  Germans,  and  then 
the  relmpoeltlon  of  Soviet  rule.  For  12  years 
or  more  they  fought  a  guerrilla  action  In 
which  30.000  people  died.  More  than  3&0,000 
(about  11  percent  of  the  popvUatlon)  were 
deported  to  Siberia  and  other  tmlnvltlng 
parts  of  the  X7.SJ3Jt.  to  break  the  resistance 
movement. 

Tet  there  are  Indications  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom  Is  not  dead,  but  only  resting.  In 
Lithuania  and  the  other  two  captive  Baltic 
republics,  Latvia  and  Estonia.  Lithuania,  a 
great  state  In  Its  own  right  and  later  in  a  dy- 
nastic union  with  Poland,  was  under  the  des- 
potism of  the  Russian  czars  for  nearly  126 
years  before  Its  declaration  of  Independence 
48  yeairs  ago  tomorrow. 

'Then  the  curtain  of  foreign  dmnlnatlon 
slammed  down  once  more  on  Lithuania,  and 
has  remained  down  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  22  years  the  republic  enjoyed  freedom 
after  World  War  I. 

In  such  circumstances,  many  of  the  people 
descended  from  such  a  small  country  would 
lose  Interest  In  restoring  Its  Independence. 
It  says  a  great  deal  for  the  spirit  of  the  Lith- 
uanians that  they  have  not  given  up  the 
fight  to  sway  world  public  opinion  to  restor- 
ing their  freedom.  The  world  changes,  as  a 
study  of  history  shows,  and  the  Lithuanians 
believe  history  is  on  their  side. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
of  us  who  have  a  profound  love  for  the 
civilization  of  Europe,  It  will  always  be 
impossible  to  forget  the  cynical  and 
brutal  attack  on  the  nation  of  Lithuania 


by  the  Soviet  Union,  when  Stalin  and 
Hitler  formed  their  evU  partnership  to 
occupy  .Eastern  Europe.  This  Is  a  na- 
tion that  goes  back  into  the  dim  recesses 
of  history  to  those  days  when  a  country 
was  founded  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
a  country  where  peace  prevailed,  not  only 
internally,  but  with  their  neighbors  the 
Estonians  and  Latvians. 

In  the  14th  century,  the  Kingdom  of 
Lithuania  was  united  with  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  through  marriage,  and  this 
union  endured  through  the  last  years  of 
the  18th  century. 

For  over  120  years  after  this  Lithuania 
came  imder  the  tyranny  of  the  czars. 
but  on  a  glorious  day  in  1918  the  bells  of 
freedom  sounded  for  Lithuania,  and  she 
became  the  member  of  the  family  of  free 
nations  once  more.  In  June  1940  that 
freedom  came  to  a  dismal  end  when  the 
troops  of  Stalin  marched  across  the  land. 
Today  Lithuania  is  still  imder  the  heel 
of  Soviet  tyranny.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  VOe  48th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence.  But 
for  26  years  Lithuania  has  not  been  free. 
Too  often  America  has  remained  silent 
in  the  face  of  charges  of  Imperialism 
leveled  at  her  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  satellites.  I  want  to  be  one  voice 
calling  out  to  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  look  again  at  the  Soviet  Union 
to  ask  themselves  the  question:  Who  is 
the  true  imperialist  of  our  dayt  The 
Soviet  Union  holds  Lithuania  as  a  ciq>- 
tlve  nation.  She  holds  other  nations  in 
captivity.  She  does  so  by  her  tanks 
which  she  has  already  loosed  in  Eastern 
Germany  and  in  Hungary  when  the 
threat  of  freedom  arose  In  these  sections 
of  Europe.  Tills  is  cruel  tyranny  i^id 
blatant  imperialism  at  its  worst.  If  the 
new  emerging  nations  of  Africa,  If  the 
nations  of  Asia,  if  the  nations  of  South 
America,  are  truly  concerned  with  im- 
perialism, let  them  look  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  crudest  imperial  power  of  the 
world  today  and  let  them  denounce  her 
Imperialism  as  we  denounce  it  in  this 
great  Chamber. 

There  are  3  million  Lithuanians  suf- 
fering today  in  Communist  captivity 
under  Soviet  tyranny.  I  am  proud  to 
stand  here  in  this  Chamber  of  freedom 
to  tell  these  people  we  have  not  forgotten 
them  nor  their  suffering,  and  to  tell  them 
that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring 
freedom  to  them  once  again,  just  as  they 
found  freedom  on  February  16,  1918. 

If  I  may  express  a  final  thought.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  point  out  a  serious 
failure  which  can  be  laid  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress.  From  my  first  days  in 
this  House,  I  have  joined  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Captive  Nations  Committee  in 
the  Congress.  We  have  no  such  com- 
mittee today.  If  we  were  to  create  such 
a  committee,  then  the  highest  legislative 
body  in  this  land  could  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  world  the  evils  of  Soviet 
imperialism.  I  plead  once  again  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  committee.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  State 
Department  and  this  administration  op- 
pose the  establishment  of  a  CaiJtive  Na- 
tions Committee;  but  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  assert  its  own  authority 
In  the  creation  of  such  a  cconmlttee,  and 
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I  believe  that  we  should  do  so  this  year. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  which  the  Voice 
of  America  could  broadcast  to  the  people 
that  would  warm  their  hearts  more  than 
a  statement  that  this  Congress  has 
finally  faced  up  to  the  Issue  of  Soviet 
Imperialism  willingly,  and  Uiat  through 
a  Captive  Nations  Committee,  the  voice 
of  the  American  Congress  would  be  heard 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  O'NEHXli  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  it  Is  time  for  Ameri- 
cans to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  tragic 
fate  of  our  Lithuanian  friends.  This 
year,  February  16  marks  the  48th  aiml- 
versary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day,  the  day  when  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple finally  threw  off  the  shackles  of  for- 
eign domination  at  the  close  of  World 
War  I.  Ironically,  It  Is  also  the  26th  year 
of  Lithuanian  occupation  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

During  the  past  25  years,  the  Lithua- 
nians have  suffered  a  great  deal  at  the 
hands  of  their  Communist  masters. 
Prom  the  earliest  days  of  the  Soviet  rule 
in  Lithuania,  every  outward  sign  of 
Lithuanian  culture  has  been  repressed 
and  replaced  by  the  meretricious  trap- 
pings of  an  alien  culture.  The  beautiful 
national  songs  and  dances  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  have  been  smothered  by 
the  dissonant  blare  of  propaganda 
speeches  and  the  formless  dance  of  the 
faceless  society. 

This  process  which,  the  Conmiunlsts 
have  rather  candidly  admitted  alms  at 
the  "Sovietization"  of  Lithuanian  cul- 
ture, extends  to  every  possible  level  of 
society.  As  recently  as  1962,  a  meeting  of 
the  All-Unlon  Communist  Party  Central 
Committee  gave  special  attention  to  the 
eradication  of  religion,  which  it  had  the 
audacity  to  term  as  a  mere  "survival  of 
the  past."  To  do  this  the  Soviet  com- 
missars have  not  hesitated  to  employ 
terror  and  violence.  They  have  aimed 
their  campaign  specifically  at  youth,  the 
people  who  must  build  the  future  of 
LlthuEmlan  society.  Today  the  churches 
In  Lithuania  are  still  nearly  filled  but 
the  vast  majority  of  those  in  attendance 
are  middle-aged  or  elderly  citizens. 

To  increase  the  Sovietization  of  Lith- 
uanian society,  the  Soviets  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  transport  large  niunbers  of  Lith- 
uanians to  the  so-called  "frontier  areas," 
and  to  transport  Russians  to  Lithuania 
to  replace  them.  Today  the  pivotal  po- 
sitions of  power  and  Influence  In  Lithu- 
anian society  are  almost  all  held  by  Rus- 
sians. To  make  sure  that  the  Russian 
language  takes  precedence  over  the  Lith- 
uanian, the  courts  accept  only  Russian 
as  the  legal  language :  schools  teach  only 
Russian,  and  even  the  clerks  In  Lithu- 
anian shops  are  Russians  who  are  in- 
structed to  speak  and  respond  only  to 
Russian. 

Lithuanian  history  books  have  been 
rewritten  to  fit  the  Communists'  warped 
version  of  Lithuanian  and  world  history. 
And  now  even  the  streets  In  old  Vilna 
are  marked  In  Russian 

The  one  encouraging  sign  in  this  whole 
picture  Is.  not  unexpectedly,  the  unflat- 
tering national  pride  and  determination 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  themselves. 
Twenty-five  years  of  stultifying  Soviet 
rule  has  not  succeeded  In  rtimming  the 


national  spirit  of  Lithuania.  It  never 
will.  That  is  why  the  United  States  will 
not  recognize  the  artificial  republic 
which  has  been  created  by  the  Soviets. 
As  long  as  the  national  pride  of  Lithu- 
anians survives,  this  distortion  of  reality 
cannot  survive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  distinct  pleasure 
for  me  to  take  this  moment  to  renew  my 
personal  support  of  Lithuania's  struggle 
for  true  Independence. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
commemoration  of  February  16. 1918,  the 
day  Lithuania  regained,  after  centuries 
of  foreign  rule,  the  freedom  it  had  had 
for  years. 

Regretfully,  this  freedom  was  to  be 
brief.  The  approach  of  the  Second 
World  War  began  the  end  of  Lithuanian 
independence.  Lithuania  was  one  of  the 
first  countries  to  be  subjected  to  the  ag- 
gression of  Hitler  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  Lithuania  attempted  to  main- 
tain a  policy  of  neutrality  when  war  ap- 
peared imminent,  her  efforts  were  in 
vain. 

On  March  22,  1939,  in  the  face 
of  an  ultimatum,  Klaipeda — Memel — 
was  yielded  to  the  Germans.  A  mutual 
assistance  treaty  was  forced  upon  Lithu- 
ania by  the  Soviet  Union  on  October  10, 
1939.  Lithuania  was  compelled  to  yield 
air  bases  to  the  Russians  and  to  admit 
their  garrisons  in  spite  of  a  Soviet- 
Lithuanian  treaty  of  nonaggression, 
signed  on  September  20,  1926. 

On  June  15,  1940,  Russia  demanded 
immediate  formation  of  a  "friendly"  gov- 
ernment and  occupied  the  country.  A 
rigged  election  soon  produced  a  congress 
which  requested  the  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  on 
August  3.  1940,  the  Supreme  Soviet  de- 
clared Lithuania  a  constituent  republic 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Lithuania  then  suffered  an  estimated 
loss  of  45,000  of  her  people.  Many  Lith- 
uanians fled,  others  were  arrested,  or  de- 
ported. About  30.000  Lithuanian  intel- 
ligentsia were  deported  to  Siberia  on  the 
night  of  June  14,  1941.  Over  5.000  were 
executed  when  the  Soviet  forces  were 
routed  by  the  Germans. 

A  second  phase  of  terror  began  when 
the  German  occupation  replaced  the 
Soviet  on  Jime  27,  1941.  The  Germans, 
In  an  attempt  to  colonize  Lithuania, 
sent  several  thousand  German  families 
to  settle  there.  Almost  all  Lithuanian 
Jews  were  executed  by  the  Nazis. 

German  defeat  did  not  mean  freedom 
for  Lithuania — only  the  exchange  of  oc- 
cupation powers.  Vilnius,  the  beautiful 
capital  city,  was  retaken  by  the  Soviet 
army  on  July  13,  1944.  Soon  the  rest 
of  Lithuania  lay  under  the  shadow  of 
the  hammer  and  sickle. 

Since  1944,  the  outside  world  has  been 
allowed  few  glimpses  into  the  lives  of 
Lithuanians.  Communist  domination 
has  kept  the  Baltic  States  sealed  off 
from  the  outside  world.  The  few  who 
have  escaped,  however,  report  the  sup- 
pression of  freedom  and  the  imposition 
of  Communist  rule.  Including  the  de- 
struction of  religion.  For  example:  All 
the  physicians  of  the  republic  must  em:- 
tlvely  join  in  the  dissemination  of 
atheistic  propaganda. 
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Because  of  Soviet  policies  the  composi- 
tion of  the  population  of  Lithuania  has 
changed  considerably.  When  the  So- 
viets commenced  their  reoccupatlon  of 
the  coimtry  in  1944,  about  80,000  Lithu- 
anians fled  to  Western  Germany.  An- 
other 60,000,  found  in  Eastern  Germany, 
were  deported  to  Siberia.  During  1945" 
and  1946.  an  additional  145,000  Lithu- 
anians were  deported.  Still  another 
massive  deportation  occurred  when 
about  60,000  were  deported  in  March 
1949  in  answer  to  passive  resistance  of 
the  farming  population  in  protest 
against  collectivization  of  agriculture. 

For  the  past  22  years,  Lithuanians 
have  endured  oppression  by  Russia.  Yet 
through  these  long  years,  the  valiant 
L-.thuanian  people  have  lost  neither 
their  courage  nor  their  perseverance 
through  hardship.  Their  spirit  and 
their  fight  for  liberty  Inspire  all  peoples 
of  the  world. 

It  is  an  honor  to  Join  our  Lithuanian 
friends  in  celebration  of  a  proud  day  in 
their  history.  Congratulations  to  a 
great  people. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Spnker,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  who  48  years  ago,  at 
Vilnius,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  pro- 
claimed their  independence  after  over 
a  century  of  Russian  rule  and  went  for- 
ward as  a  free  nation,  achieving  a  high 
level  of  economic  and  social  prosperity. 
Tragically,  this  taste  of  freedom  was 
brief.  It  was  only  a  little  over  two  dec- 
ades after  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendence that  Lithuania  once  more  be- 
came the  victim  of  her  overpowering 
neighbor.  The  totalitarian  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  since  been  used  to  ex- 
terminate any  sense  of  Lithuanian  na- 
tionhood. Despite  oppression,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  continue  to  resist  tyran- 
ny and  attempt  to  preserve  their 
heritage  of  freedom. 

Today,  our  prayer  and  hope  is  that 
this  proud  nation  of  people  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  their  his- 
tory will  once  again  Join  the  family  of 
free  nations.  We  honor  these  people  on 
this  48th  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence and  join  with  all  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  In  renewing  our  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nations 
like  individuals,  wish  to  be  free  to  order 
their  affairs  as  they  see  fit.  How  tragic 
it  thus  is  when  ^  nation  is  deprived  of  Its 
Independence  tlirough  no  fault  of  its 
own.  Certain  gfeat  states  were  deprived 
of  their  freedom  for  a  few  years  recently 
because  they  had  shown  complete  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  other  peoples. 
But  when  a  ifatlon  is  subjugated  to  the 
will  of  a  foreign  power  simply  because  it 
was  too  small  and  weak  to  resist  the 
brute  force  of  its  neighbors,  then  we  arc 
faced  with  a  vtuatlon  which  is  wrong 
and  which  assa'ults  all  the  instincts  for 
falrplay  and  decency  which  we  profess. 

Lithuania  is  one  such  case  of  a  nation 
held  captive  by  a  stronger,  rapacious 
neighbor.  The  Lithuanian  people  have 
an  identifiable  history  dating  back  to  the 
Dark  Ages.  They  have  a  proud  history 
as  one  of  the  great  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.    They  have  a  culture  and  lan- 
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guage  which  has  set  them :  apart  from 
their  neighbors.  They  certainly  have  as 
much  right  to  an  Independent  national 
existence  as  any  c>eople.  Yet,  this  Is  not 
today  the  case.  Since  1940  Lithuania 
has  not  been  an  independent  country. 
While  it  is  right  that  our  Government 
has  not  recognized  the  destruction  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  and  still  has  diplomatic 
relations  with  representatives  of  Inde- 
pendent Lithuania,  the  unpdeasant  fact 
is  that  more  than  2Mt  milUlon  people 
live  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  Russian 
domination  in  their  own  homeland. 

The  last  two  and  a  half  decades  have 
been  especially  hard  years  for  the  people 
of  Lithuania.  Their  country  was  a  bat- 
tleground in  one  of  the  most  merciless  of 
conflicts — the  Eastern  Pn)nt  of  the 
Second  World  War.  After  the  Soviet 
armies  returned  in  1944  the  Infamous 
methods  of  Stalinist  repression  Increased 
the  suffering  of  the  people.  Opposition 
was  quickly  blotted  out.  Sovietization 
of  all  forms  of  living  was  Imposed.  The 
population  declined.  Russian  Immi- 
grants appeared  to  fill  the  places  left 
empty  by  the  deaths  and  deportation  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  native  populace. 

But  what  Is  especially  terrible  about 
these  events  Is  that  they  began  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Independent  Lithu- 
anian nation.  When  the  Soviets  relm- 
posed  the  rule  of  Russian  czars,  they 
ended  22  years  of  Lithuanian  freedom. 
Lithuania  had  become  Independent  on 
February  16,  1918.  In  the  years  which 
followed,  a  great  deal  of  progress  was 
made,  especially  in  social  matters,  which 
Indicated  that  Lithuania  would  be  a 
peaceful,  developing  nation.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly sad  that  this  renaissance  was 
80  viciously  ended  and  the  freedom  and 
progress  of  Lithuania  transformed  Into 
the  sterile  slavery  of  a  Commimist  sa- 
trapy. Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  it  is  thus 
eg)ecially  appropriate  that  Ve  take  note 
of  the  48th  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  of  Lithuania.  Let 
me  extend  to  the  people  of  oaptive  Lith- 
uania my  deepest  wishes  that  the  great 
hope  for  the  future  embodied  in  the  an- 
niversary of  their  Independence  may  soon 
be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  both 
right  and  necessary  that  we  {levote  a  few 
minutes  today,  the  16th  of  t^bruary,  to 
W  homage  and  tribute  to  a  nation 
whose  people  deserve  the  hjfhest  acco- 
lades it  is  possible  to  give.  The  nation  of 
which  I  speak  is,  of  courses,  Lithuania, 
which  today  celebrates  the:  48th  armi- 
versary  of  its  declaration  df  Independ- 
oice  on  this  date  In  1918.      Tj 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been  nearly 
one-half  century  since  the  Lithuanian 
people  were  able  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
tl»ir  oppressors,  the  idea  and  goal  of  an 
independent  state  wherein ;  they  could 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace,  fteedom,  and 
P««perity  has  not  for  a  mjoment  been 
••wndoned.  Indeed,  the  devotion  ai]d 
»rdor  with  which  the  Llthiaanlans  for 
"nany  centuries  sought  to  rid  themselves 
w  the  tyrarmical  rule  imposed  upon  them 
^  a  series  of  conquerors,  invaders,  and 
occupiers  is  a  magnificent  and  moving 
ta!e.  I 

Against  the  most  incredible  odds,  the 
Uthuanian  people  maintained  their  na- 


tional Identity,  their  language,  their  re- 
ligion, and  their  culture.  Despite  the 
attempts  of  the  Russian  czars,  the  Polish 
Army,  and  German  occupiers  of  all 
political  hues  to  root  out  this  brave  peo- 
ple, the  Lithuanian  national  conscious- 
ness continued  to  flourish.  In  the  few 
years  of  liberty  which  Lithuania  enjoyed 
enjoyed  between  the  two  world  wars,  a 
great  flowering  of  the  arts  took  place. 
Musicians,  actors,  athletes,  writers,  poets, 
and  artists  made  their  homeland  famous 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Eiu-ope. 
There  are  few,  If  any,  musicians  among 
us  who  have  not  heard  of  Mikas  Petraus- 
kas  and  Anna  Kaska;  those  interested  in 
the  theater  know  Ivan  Lebedeff  and 
Shirley  White:  followers  of  sport  know 
Jack  Sharkey  and  BllUe  Burke,  while 
names  such  as  V.  D.  Brenner,  Louis  Ros- 
enthal, Basanavlilus,  and  J.  Maclullus- 
Maironis  have  also  made  their  names 
bywords  in  their  own  field  of  artistic 
endeavor. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  highest  tribute  of 
tdl:  the  efforts  and  achievements  of  a 
people  despite  all  the  adversities  which 
a  cruel  fate  has  heaped  upon  them. 
When  the  Lithuanians  are  once  again 
permitted  to  live  In  peace,  and  follow 
their  own  pursuits,  we  may  look  forward 
to  a  new  renaissance  from  this  embattled 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  await  that  day  with 
pleasure,  and  wish  the  Lithuanians  noth- 
ing but  the  best  until  that  glorious  day 
arrives. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  February  16  marked 
the  48th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence, Lithuania  has  not  been  truly 
independent  since  1940  when  that  gallant 
nation  was  again  taken  over  by  Russian 
force  of  arms.  Her  actual  Independence 
lasted  only  a  little  over  20  years,  but  her 
spirit  of  independence  is  as  high  and 
brave  as  ever.  Her  people,  both  home 
and  abroad,  continue  to  resist  the  tyr- 
army  and  oppression  of  Communist 
domination.  I  salute  the  courageous 
people  of  Lithuania,  and  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  they  will  all  be  able  to 
celebrate  In  truth  her  Independence. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
we  pause  to  join  with  Lithuanian  people 
everywhere  in  commemorating  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence Day,  February  16.  Today,  while 
we  do  not  recognize  the  incorporation  of 
this  valiant  country  Into  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  brave  people  of  this  nation 
are  enslaved  by  their  Commmuist  op- 
pressors. Lithuaiiian  Americans  de- 
serve much  credit  for  the  vigorous  work 
they  have  done  and  are  continuing  to 
do  in  behalf  of  freedom  for  their  native 
country.  We  must  stand  firm  in  our 
support  for  the  rise  of  this  nation  to  be 
free  and  Independent  again.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  rededicatlon  to  the  fight 
for  self-determination  for  Lithuania  and 
all  forcibly  enslaved  nations. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
Join  with  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where in  commemorating  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  the  Independence  of  Lithua- 
nia. On  February  16,  1918,  Lithuania 
was  able  to  proclaim  Its  Independence 
following  more  than  a  century  of  sub- 
jugation by   czarist  Russia.     Unfortu- 


nately, their  freedom  was  short  lived, 
and  after  an  all-too-brlef  22  years  of  In- 
dependence, the  coimtry  of  Lithuania 
agtdn  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  op- 
pression. 

The  Lithuanian  people,  however,  fer- 
vently remember  the  glorious  period 
when  they  were  masters  of  their  own 
fate  and  able  to  breathe  deep  of  the 
fresh  air  of  freedom.  Although  they  re- 
main oppressed  by  the  totalitarianism  of 
Soviet  conununlsm  the  Lithuanian  people 
are  silently  resolute  and  determined  to 
regain  their  Independence  no  matter 
how  difficult  or  long  the  struggle  may  be. 

Having  engaged  in  a  similar  struggle 
to  gain  our  Independence,  we  have  a 
common  bond  with  the  Lithuanians  and 
on  this  symbolic  occasion  we  voice  our 
hope  that  this  small  but  valiant  country 
will  once  more  be  victorious  in  the  battle 
for  self-determination  and  Independ- 
ence. It,  of  course,  will  not  be  easy,  but 
there  have  been  victories  against  longer 
odds  in  the  pages  of  history. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  United  States  know  Independence 
Day  as  a  happy  occasion,  a  holiday  filled 
with  picnics  and  parades.  By  contrast, 
there  are  less  fortunate  peoples  for  whom 
the  anniversary  of  independence  evokes 
only  a  polgrmnt  memory.  Such  a  na- 
tion Is  LithuaiUa. 

Forty-eight  years  ago  this  month, 
Lithuania  gained  independence  after 
more  than  120  years  under  first  Rus- 
sian then  German  domination.  ITiat 
fragile  state  of  freedom  lasted  but  a  few 
years.  The  country  suffered  as  a  bat- 
tleground durlM  World  War  n,  was  for 
3  years  imder  German  occupation,  and 
In  1944  was  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, which  to  this  day  exercises  oppres- 
sive dominion  over  the  3  million  Inhabi- 
tants of  Lithuania. 

The  United  States  properly  refuses  to 
recognize  the  Incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  And  we  citizens 
who  so  cherish  our  own  freedom  hope 
the  days  will  be  short  until  that  same 
freedom  can  be  enjayed  again  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  We  join 
Erwln  Cahman,  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  in  declaring,  "The  Baltic  peo- 
ples— an  ancient,  culturally  rich  folk 
with  proud  national  traditions — deserve 
a  better  fate,  and  one  day  may  achieve 
it." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  Independence  of 
Lithuania.  This  little  nation  was  once 
free,  but  is  now  suffering  under  the  yoke 
of  Communist  dictatorship.  On  this  48th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence, 
I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  those 
Lithuanians  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
to  those  who  share  our  freedom  in  Peim- 
sylvanla  and  other  States  of  the  Union, 
Many  residents  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  have  relatives  in  unhappy 
Lithuariia.  Although  this  courageous 
nation  lives  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  her  people's  desire  for  free- 
dom remains  undaunted. 

As  Americans  we  can  understand  and 
support  this  desire.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  those  among  us  of  Lithuanian 
descent  to  msJ^e  this  anniversary  an  oc- 
casion to  honor  this  brave  nation  tor 
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Its  determination  to  recover  her  in- 
dependence. 

Once  before  on  Pebriiary  16,  1918. 
Lithuania  succeeded  in  breakin«r  Soviet 
domination.  After  World  War  n,  in- 
dependence was  again  on  the  horizon 
and  a  Congress  was  formed  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  Independbent  nationhood. 
This  moment  wim  UilWted  by  the  force 
of  Soviet  arms.  Force,  however,  cannot 
dim  the  aspiration  of  Lithuanians  to  be 
free. 

Let  us  on  this  48th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  continue  to  carry  on  the  work 
necessary  to  help  Lithuania  once  again 
be  free. 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  MASS  TRANSIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objectton. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
afternoon  to  discuss  the  crisis  in  mass 
transportation  which  has  been  talked 
about  for  years  and  has  grown  more 
acute  with  each  passing  day. 

Only  recently.  Vice  President  HuM- 
PHsrr,  speaking  before  a  panel  of 
eminent  scientists  assembled  by  our 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics said  that  an  enemy  could  wreak 
havoc  not  by  dropping  bombs  on  us  but 
by  threatening  and  terrifying  us,  secure 
in  the  belief  that  our  chaotic  transiwrta- 
tlon  system  could  deliver  the  fatal  blow 
by  breaking  down  completely  in  a  time  of 
stress  causing  total  national  paralysis. 

Vice  President  Humphrzy  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  not  speaking  facetiously,  so 
chaotic  is  the  state  of  public  trans- 
portation. 

Fresh  recognition  of  the  crisis  in  trans- 
portation was  revealed  recently  In  Pitts- 
burgh with  the  convention  of  1.300  city 
transit  officials,  engineers,  and  Industry 
leaders  for  the  First  Internationga  Urban 
Transportation  Conference,  which  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  question  of  how  tech- 
nology can  ease  the  crisis. 

The  participants  were  (H>timistlc  that 
In  a  generation  vast  improvements  can  be 
anticipated  in  the  area  of  public  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  but  for  the  here  and 
now,  the  Regional  Plan  Association,  a 
nonprofit  organization  of  planners  from 
22  counties  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut  which  comprise  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  last  week  Issued 
a  report  calling  for  the  expenditure  of 
some  $2.5  billion  in  the  next  decade  to 
bring  about  Immediate  improvements  in 
public  transportation  in  that  great 
metropolitan  center. 

The  essence  of  the  transportatioo  crisis 
Is  that  the  automobile  population  is 
multiplying  at  a  frightening  rate— there 


will  be  100  million  cars  by  1970 — ^multi- 
plying faster  than  the  human  population, 
while  simultaneously  public  transit  faci- 
lities— buses,  subways,  commuter  trains 
and  ferries — are  withering  and  dying  be- 
cause of  lack  of  patronage. 

The  proliferation  in  the  number  of  pri- 
vate cars  creates  new  pressures  for  big- 
ger and  better  highways  and  freeways, 
which  once  provided,  encourage  more 
and  more  people  to  rely  on  private  ears 
for  their  daUy  trip  to  work  or  to  the 
store.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  mass 
transit  facilities  continue  to  deteriorate, 
only  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

However,  producing  more  cars  and 
paving  more  acres  for  freeways  and 
parking  lots  does  not  provide  orderly, 
pleasant  and  economical  transportation 
into  and  out  of  our  cities.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. These  new  highways  become 
Frankensteins,  strangling  our  cities  and 
fouling  the  air  as  bumper-to-bumper 
traffic  iwurs  forth  clouds  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide. Valuable  city  property  is  ren- 
dered worthless  as  buildings  are  torn 
down  for  the  new  roads  and  grass  is 
blacktopped  for  more  parking  space. 

As  the  Regional  Plan  Association  re- 
ported, traffic  in  midtown  and  down- 
town Manhattan  creeps  at  an  average 
speed  of  8.5  miles  an  hour,  while  ex- 
pressway traffic  during  nish  hours  in 
New  York  moves  at  the  only  slightly 
higher 'rate  of  13  miles  an  hour. 

These  are  the  realities  of  the  current 
transportation  crisis.  We  are  facing  the 
situation  of  a  monimiental  coast-to-coast 
traffic  Jam  at  a  cost  of  $6  to  $8  billion  a 
year  in  lost  time  and  wages,  in  business 
losses  and  in  highway  accident  costs. 

It  may  be  there  will  be  Important  tech- 
nological breakthrouglis  in  transit  in  the 
years  ahead,  as  suggested  at  the  Inter- 
national Urban  Transportation  Confer- 
ence. But  today  in  all  important  metro- 
politan areas  in  this  country  the  state  of 
transportation  can  only  be  described  as 
bleak  if  not  disastrous. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  dreary 
picture,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  It 
is  obvious  that  at  the  National  State, 
and  local  levels  a  basic  policy  choice 
must  be  made  as  to  whether.  In  search 
of  solutions  to  the  transit  crisis,  we  will 
continue  to  expand  facilities  that  will 
bring  more  private  cars  into  our  cities  or 
whether  we  will  take  concrete  steps  to 
strengthen  public  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
decision  must  be  for  improved  mass  tran- 
sit and  at  the  same  time  deferring  those 
projects  that  would  induce  more  private 
cars  to  enter  the  central  biisiness  dis- 
tricts of  our  major  cities. 

This  can  be  done  in  two  ways.  One  ap- 
proach is  to  provide  Federal  funds  for 
mass  transit  on  a  scale  comparable  to 
the  lavish  subsidies  that  have  been 
poured  Into  ambitious  highway  programs. 
A  second  way  Is  to  divert  some  of  these 
highway  funds  to  other  forms  of  urban 
mass  transportation.  A  combination  of 
these  two  approaches,  I  believe,  has  the 
ITotential  for  achieving  some  order  out 
of  our  chaotic  transportation  situation. 


In  the  first  instance,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  has  never  been  any  kind  of  balance 
in  the  allocation  of  Federal  resources  to 
transportation.  The  keystone  of  the 
Government's  policy  has  been  "bUliwis 
for  highways,  peanuts  for  mass  transit," 
as  one  official  at  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  put  It. 

States  have  been  offered  a  choice  of  90 
percent  Federal  funds  for  huge  interstate 
highway  projects  or  no  funds  for  mass 
transit.  The  choice  was  never  n  dif- 
ficult one. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Mass  Transit 
Act  in  1964  the  Federal  Government  did 
begin,  at  long  last,  to  recognize  Its  very 
important  obligation  to  strengthen  mass 
transportation.  But  recognition  came 
only  after  financial  disaster  had  brought 
to  Uieir  knees  some  of  the  most  essential 
commuter  systems  in  key  urban  com- 
plexes. 

Even  with  the  Mass  Transit  Act,  how- 
ever, the  Federal  Government  took  only 
the  first  halting  steps  toward  bolstering 
public  transportation  so  that  It  could 
compete  with  the  private  car.  For  the 
first  3  fiscal  years  only  a  trifilng  $320  mil- 
lion was  authorized  by  the  act  and  this 
was  limited  to  Improvement  grants  ez- 
clxisively. 

In  the  last  3  calendar  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  allocated  more 
than  $11  billion  to  highway  construction. 
It  staggers  the  imagination. 

In  1963  the  State  of  New  York  re- 
ceived $174  million  for  highways;  In 
1964  the  figure  was  $185  mlUlon  and  It 
could  top  $190  million  for  1965.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  maximum  the  State  could  re- 
ceive, because  of  the  limitation  of  125 
percent  on  the  amoimt  of  assistance  to 
be  provided  any  one  State  for  mass 
transit,  was  $46  million  over  3  years. 

The  New  York  metropolitan  area  has 
received  more  than  $100  million  a  year 
In  Federal  funds  for  highways  since  1955 
but  only  $15  million  a  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  transportation  for  the  last 
3  years,  the  Regional  Plan  Association 
reports.  It  is  apparent  by  any  yard- 
stick we  employ  that  we  are  lavish,  if 
not  profligate,  in  our  highway  subsidies. 

If  the  Federal  Government  can  sub- 
sidize a  massive  highway  program — and 
the  figures  cited  above  indicate  massive 
is  hardly  the  word  to  describe  the  scale 
of  Government  support  for  new  highway 
projects — then  It  can  devote  a  corre- 
spondingly meaningful  amount  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  other  forms  of  mass 
transit. 

We  must  never  forget  the  importance 
of  maintaining  viable  noass  transit  fa- 
cilities. The  recent  transit  strike  in  New 
York  City  illustrates  in  vivid  terms  the 
terror  that  can  visit  a  large  city  if  Its 
transit  system  breaks  down  completely. 
New  York  was  brought  to  a  standstill: 
business  sustained  huge  losses;  essential 
services  dealing  with  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  all  citizens  were  curtailed;  and 
the  highways  and  roads  became  night- 
mares. 

The  New  York  transit  strike  estab- 
lished beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  very  life  of  the  city  depends  on  mass 


transit,  not  oh  highways  And  freeways 
and  expressways. 

Yet  many  commuter  lines — whether 
publicly  owned  subways  such  as  in  Bos- 
twi  or  New  York,  or  privately  owned 
railroads  like  the  New  Haven  and  Read- 
ing or  bus  systems — simply  cannot 
finance  their  operations  out  of  fares  or 
revenues. 

They  need  direct  cash  grants  merely 
to  continue  operating,  and  It  is  critical 
to  keep  these  commuter  systems  afloat. 
Furthermore,  It  Is  painfully  obvious  that 
cities  and  States  by  themselves  cannot 
continue  to  absorb  the  mounting  costs  of 
subsidizing  or  operating  these  essential 
rapid  transit  or  commuter  i^stems. 

Certainly  New  York  City  Is  not  able  to 
absorb  alone  the  deficits  piled  up  each 
year  by  the  transit  authority.  I  might 
ask:  who  will  pick  up  the  $30  million 
operating  losses  that  other  commuter 
systems  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
systems  incur  each  year? 

In  recognition  of  this  situation  and 
with  the  firm  belief  that  only  through 
revitalized  mass  transit  cfui  our  cities 
thrive,  I  am  tiappy  to  Join  with  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  ii)  Introducing 
legislation  that  will  allow  ,the  Federal 
Government  to  underwrite  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  operating  losses  of  any  trans- 
portation facility  which  provides  com- 
muter services  in  a  metropolitan,  urban 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  aim  of  this  bill,  very 
simply,  is  to  keep  essential  commuter 
systems  In  business,  while  parallel  steps 
can  be  taken  to  put  these  lihes  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  The  grant,  which 
would  be  on  a  two-third,  one-third 
matching  basis,  would  go  to  the  public 
transportation  authority  which  has 
broad  responsibilities  for  maintenance  of 
commuter  transportation.  There  are  no 
objective  reasons  why  Federal  aid  for 
mass  transit  should  be  limited  only  to 
subsidizing  capital  Improvements.  It  is 
very  artificial  to  draw  clear-cut  lines 
between  Federal  responsibility  to  aid  in 
financing  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment and  Federal  assistanoe  in  under- 
writing operating  deficits.  Operating 
expenses  are  all  part  of  the  costs  of 
running  a  commuter  system,  and  the 
system  has  to  be  preserved,  regardless 
of  cost.  How  can  a  line  that  is  about 
to  fold  take  advantage  of  Federal  funds 
for  capital  improvements  if  it  cannot 
meet  its  payroll  or  continue  to  sustain 
wen  the  most  marginal  kind  of  service? 

This  bill  provides  help  to  our  ailing 
transit  systems  so  that  there  can  be  some 
reasonable  prospects  that  ultimately 
permanent  cures  can  be  determined. 

Those  who  oppose  the  0ntry  of  the 
^'Weral  Government  into  lihis  area  of 
•uhsldy,  current  expenses,  make  an 
wgument  that  goes  something  like  this: 
That  once  the  Federal  Govenunent 
takes  this  step,  it  automatically  follows 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
w  set  fares  and  establish  service  sched- 
ules and  finally  run  the  commuter  line 
completely.  But  this  is  specious  r«a- 
»™«?.  an  argument  by  those  who  are 
»o  timid  to  move  ahead  in  a  new  frontal 
auack  on  this  problem.    Ba<lcaUy  what 


we  iMropose  is  that  our  transit  network 
be  subsidized  on  a  broad  public  basis 
rather  than  through  the  fare  box  which, 
history  has  shown,  is  an  inadequate 
source  of  revenue  for  the  magnitude  of 
the  financial  woes  which  plague  mass 
transit. 

At  the  same  time  a  long-range  capital 
Improvement  program  must  be  put  into 
effect  so  that  the  deficits  are  reduced  to 
a  manageable  level  or  are  entirely  elim- 
inated. 

Only  systems  which  develc^  long- 
range  plans  for  modernizing  and  up- 
dating their  operations  will  be  eligible 
for  grants  to  cover  operating  losses. 

It  Is  within  the  framework  of  a  com- 
prehaisive  master  plan  for  capital  Im- 
provements that  the  Mass  Transit  Act 
of  1964  can  best  be  Implemented.  Under 
that  act,  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides grants  covering  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  costs  of  capital  improvement  proj- 
ects. These  grants  for  capital  improve- 
ments will  be  incalculably  more  effective 
if  they  are  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  careful,  well  thought  out,  long-range 
transit  plan  in  a  particular  community. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  note 
that  I  have  also  introduced  legislation 
HR.  12823  to  eliminate  a  major  in- 
equity in  the  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964— 
that  is  the  provision  wliich  limits  to  12.5 
percent  the  amount  of  capital  improve- 
ment aid  to  which  any  one  State  is 
entitled.  This  arbitrary  limit  has  no  ob- 
jective relationship  to  the  actual  transit 
needs  of  any  single  State.  For  that 
reason  alone  It  should  be  repealed. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  to  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  underwrite  some 
of  the  operating  losses  incurred  by  com- 
muter transportation  systems  lias  the 
potential  for  Infusing  into  mass  transit 
the  dollar  volume  of  money  that  is  so 
necessary  if  new  life  is  to  be  breathed 
Into  nonhlghway  transportation.  But 
let  us  also  recognize  that  this  program  to 
put  Federal  aid  to  public  transportation 
on  a  parity  with  that  allocated  for  high- 
way construction  can  be  Implemented 
only  over  a  period  of  10  to  15  years. 
Therefore,  It  is  a  long-range  attempt  to 
put  our  commuter  systems  and  rapid 
transit  facilities  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  wait? 

More  immediate,  short-term  steps 
must  be  taken  to  bridge  the  dollar  gap 
between  what  is  spent  for  highways  and 
what  Is  spent  on  mass  transit. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  that  one  way  to  narrow 
this  gap  is  to  allow  a  metropolitan  area 
or  State  to  decide  for  itself  whether  Fed- 
eral funds  should  go  for  roads  or  for  mass 
transit. 

In  its  report  released  last  week,  the 
Association  said: 

Tbe  region  should  be  allowed  to  spend 
Federal  highway  and  public  transportation 
grants  In  the  way  that  would  bring  greatest 
transportation  benefit. 

In  this  way  communities  will  be  en- 
couraged to  devise  their  own  transit 
plans  based  on  factors  of  special  rele- 
vance to  their  areas.  This  principle  of 
flexibility    In    transportation    planning 


and  design  has  been  ignored  for  far  too 
long. 

I  am  also  introducing  today  a  t^  to 
pave  the  way  for  flexibility  in  transpor- 
tation planning.  It  would  permit  a  State 
to  use  revenues  from  the  highway  trust 
fimd  for  mass  transit  purposes  other 
than  highways. 

I  regard  the  bill  as  a  stop-gap  metts- 
ure,  but  it  is  an  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  assuring  that  some  degree 
of  balance  Is  achieved  in  dealing  with 
the  mounting  problems  of  transporta- 
tion. 

I  would  prefer  to  structure  the  pro- 
gram so  that  the  dty  rather  than  the 
State  would  have  the  dominant  role  in 
determining  the  uso  of  the  highway 
funds.  The  most  serious  problems  of 
transportation  are  centered  In  our  cities. 
Unfortunately,  State  capltols,  usually 
dominated  by  rural  Interests,  are  often 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  need.  How- 
ever, since  Federal  highway  funds  under 
present  law  are  apportioned  through  the 
State  government,  not  to  the  Individual 
municipalities,  the  State  will  have  to  be 
the  agent  to  decide  between  funds  for 
highways  or  funds  for  mass  transit.  I 
would  expect,  however,  that  the  respon- 
sible State  officials  would  consult  with 
and  be  responsible  to  our  urban  spokes- 
men in  making  a  decision  on  how  the 
highway  funds  will  be  used. 

Obviously,  a  program  of  diverting 
highway  funds  to  nonhlghway  purposes 
will  encounter  formidable  political  ob- 
stacles. The  highway  Interests  will  cry 
foul,  arguing  that  the  revenue  for  high- 
ways is  raised  through  taxes  on  gasoline, 
tires,  and  on  the  users  of  the  highways 
and,  therefore,  should  be  spent  only  on 
highway  construction, 

I  might  point  out  that*it  is  not  Just 
the  actual  users  of  a  highway  who  pay 
for  the  cost  of  constructing  the  road. 
Studies  show  that  up  to  66  percent  of 
the  cost  of  an  interstate  highway  Is  met 
by  taxes  paid  by  automotive  users  who 
do  not  use  the  subsidized  road.  In  other 
words,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
automotive  users  pay  for  roads  they 
never  use. 

Furthermore,  many  roads  are  con- 
structed with  funds  not  Just  from  the 
highway  trust  fimd  but  from  other 
sources  of  public  money. 

And  finally,  there  is  no  divine  rule  that 
requires  that  the  Government  earmark 
tax  revenue  for  projects  that  will  benefit 
those  who  paid  the  specific  taxes.  The 
Government  has  not  allocated  revenue 
realized  from  entertalrunent  taxes  to 
programs  benefiting  the  arts  which 
would  seem  consistent  with  the  idea  of 
using  tax  receipts  for  expenditures  only 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  originally 
paid  the  taxes. 

Reducing  highway  construction  and 
allocating  highway  funds  to  other  trans- 
portation purposes  would  counter  the 
present  Inordinately  heavy  Investment  in 
highways  which  only  conipoimds  existing 
deficiencies  in  mass  transit. 

In  its  report  the  Regional  Plan  Asso- 
ciation appealed  for  a  moratorium  on 
several  new  highway  projects  that  are 
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ciurently  being  contemplated  for  New 
York  City.  Among  projects  which  It  rec- 
ommended be  deferred,  if  not  abandoned 
altogether,  are  a  third  tube  for  the 
Queens-Mldtown  Tunnel,  the  Bushwick 
Expressway  In  Brooklyn,  the  widening  of 
the  Henry  Hudson  Parkway,  adding  an- 
other deck  to  the  Long  Island  Express- 
way, and  doubling  the  width  of  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike.  If  these  projects  are 
postponed  or  Jettisoned  entirely,  vast 
sums  of  money  might  be  freed  for  the 
purposes  of  strengthening  public  trans- 
portation. 

The  authorities  most  Intimately  In- 
volved in  the  transportation  dilemma  of 
a  given  commiuiity  should  make  the  de- 
cisions about  the  allocation  of  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965,  nearly  $4  billion 
was  available  for  highway  construction, 
while  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  that  figure 
went  into  aid  for  mass  transit. 

Now  that  more  than  half  of  the  inter- 
state highway  program  is  completed — 
20,000  miles — the  time  has  come  to  di- 
vert some  of  our  ample  resources  to  pro- 
viding safe,  clean,  efficient  public  trans- 
portation which  will  provide  a  means  of 
access  into  and  out  of  our  major  urban 
centers. 

Until  public  expenditures  for  public 
transportation  begin  to  approach  the  vast 
investment  in  highways,  both  programs 
will  be  self-defeating.  Billions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  for  highWEiys,  and  yet 
the  goal  of  sound,  orderly,  pleasant,  and 
economical  transportation  is  further 
from  attainment  than  ever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
break  free  of  all  the  tradition-encrusted 
approaches.  It  is  time  to  revolt  against 
a  policy  of  building  new  roads,  widening 
existing  ones,  and  providing  more  park- 
ing space  that  only  results  in  a  nightmare 
of  ptissenger  cars  clogging  the  major 
arteries  of  our  cities. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced today  represents  an  important 
effort  to  redirect  our  energies  and  re- 
sources in  seeking  solutions  to  the 
dilemmas  which  confront  us  in  the  area 
of  mass  transit. 


WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
•     PACES  DOUBLE  DANGER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stratton  ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmonoson]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reQueet  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  American  who  is  Interested  in  the 
full  development  of  our  Nation's  water 
resources — and  especially  every  Amer- 
ican who  is  interested  In  the  continued 
development  and  improvement  of  our 
rivers  and  inland  waterways — should  be 
alerted  at  once  to  a  double  danger  now 
confronting  these  programs. 


The  proposals  now  being  advanced  in 
Washington  to  change  the  basic  criteria 
long  used  to  evaluate  the  benefits  of  navi- 
gation projects,  and  to  Impose  waterway 
tolls  for  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's 
history,  are  the  double  danger  now  be- 
fore us. 

I  am  opposed  to  both  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

The  Congress  should  examine  both  of 
them,  critically  and  closely,  without 
further  delay. 

The  new  criteria  npw  being  employed 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  will  most 
certainly  operate  to  block  some  of  our 
finest  proposed  navigation  improvements, 
if  the  reasoning  and  methods  inherent 
in  these  criteria  should  be  accepted  by 
the  Congress. 

Waterway  tolls  or  special  taxes, 
rejected  by  our  Pounding  Fathers  as  in- 
herently undesirable  and  against  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation's  commerce 
and  agriculture,  will  Just  as  certainly 
operate  to  discourage  new  navigation 
projects.  They  will  also  stifle  or  destroy 
the  growth  rate  now  present  on  Ameri- 
ca's InlEuid  waterways,  create  a  new  com- 
petitive disadvantage  for  dc»nestlc  in- 
dustry, and  set  us  back  a  generation  or 
more  In  waterway  development. 

The  story  of  the  proposal  for  new 
criteria  on  our  navigation  projects  was 
fully  developed  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  in  hearings  held 
last  year. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  examine  the  testimony  which  was 
taken  before  Senator  Randolph's  ad  hoc 
committee,  concerning  the  directive  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  November 
20,  1964.  Representatives  of  the  out- 
standing water  resources  development 
organizations  of  the  country  presented 
testimony  at  that  hearing,  and  all  of 
them  Joined  in  the  Judgment  that  the 
November  20,  1964,  directive  contained 
policy  standards  which  are  both  unsoimd 
tmd  unworkable. 

Basically  and  fundamentally,  the  1964 
directive  will  require  a  reduction  of 
waterbome  traffic  projections  on  all  pro- 
posed navigation  projects,  based  on  an- 
ticipated competitive  rate  reductions. 
This  is  a  complete  departure  from  long- 
sttmding  practice  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, under  which  all  prospective  rail- 
road rate  reductions  have  been  disre- 
garded in  estimating  waterbome  traffic, 
and  this  traffic  has  been  projected  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  rates  and  charges 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

Advocates  of  the  new  policy  have  no 
difficulty  In  establishing  that  competitive 
rate  reductions  always  follow  when  navi- 
gation is  developed.  They  do  have  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  however,  in  pre- 
dicting a  pattern  for  these  reductions, 
and  in  predicting  the  effect  of  these  un- 
certain reductions  upon  waterbome 
freight. 

I  have  already  assembled  data  conclu- 
sively demonstrating  the  great  variation 
which  is  present  in  rail  freight  rates 
where  the  competition  of  navigation  has 
compelled  reductions,  and  will  make  this 
evidence  available  In  future  remarks  to 
the  House. 


There  can  be  no  question  about  tha 
fact  that  the  new  criteria  will  introduce 
highly  unreliable  and  unpredictable  ele- 
ments Into  the  evaluation  process,  and 
change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game  for  water  resource  development ' 
across  the  Nation. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  both  the  House  and  the 
other  body  will  be  going  into  this  proposi- 
tion in  great  depth  in  the  future. 

I  have  described  the  present  standards 
for  evaluating  the  benefits  of  navigation 
projects  as  criteria  of  long  standing. 

f*ar  more  fundamental  and  time  hon- 
ored in  the  policy  of  our  country,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  policy  of  complete 
freedom  on  the  waterways  of  the  coun- 
try. 

George  Washington  himself,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  was  a  strong 
champion  of  Inland  navigation  and  (tf 
removal  of  all  obstacles  to  navigatioa 

The  enabling  acts  which  provided  for 
the  admission  of  many  of  the  States  spe- 
cifically provided  that  no  tolls  of  any 
kind  K^ould  be  established  on  our  Na- 
tion's Inland  waterways. 

Throughout  the  19th  century  and  on 
into  the  century  in  which  we  live  today, 
one  Chief  Executive  after  another  has 
reemphaslzed  the  importance  of  freedom 
of  the  waterways. 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress in  1829,  President  Andrew  Jackson 
declared  that  Improvement  of  inland 
navigaton  will  benefit  "every  member  of 
the  Union  in  peace  and  in  war." 

One  year  later,  in  his  second  annual 
message,  Jackson  declared  his  belief  that 
"all  improvements  effected  by  the  fund* 
of  the  Nation  for  general  use  should  be 
open  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  our  fellow 
citizens,  exempt  from  pasmient  of  tolls 
or  any  imposition  of  that  character." 

The  veto  message  of  President  Tyler, 
on  June  11,  1844,  expressed  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  following  terms: 

The  Mississippi  River  belongs  to  no  par- 
ticular State  or  States,  but  of  common  rlgbt, 
by  express  reservation,  to  all  the  States.  It 
Is  reserved  as  a  great  common  highway  lot 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  country.  To 
have  conceded  ^  Louisiana  or  to  any  other 
State  admitted  as  a  new  State  Into  the 
Union,  the  exclualve  jurisdiction,  and  con- 
sequently the  right  to  make  improvements 
and  to  levy  tolls  on  the  segments  of  the  river 
embraced  within  its  territorial  limits,  would 
have  been  to  have  disappointed  the  chief 
object  In  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  which 
was  to  secure  the  free  use  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  all  the  people  of  the  tJnlted  States. 

Whether  levies  on  commerce  were  made  W 
a  foreign  or  domestic  government  would  have 
been  equally  burdensome  and  objectionable. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  v/as  another 
champion  of  full  development  of  our 
livers  and  freedom  of  the  Nation's 
waterways. 

In  1882,  the  Congress  declared  the 
policy  of  our  country  in  clear  and  un- 
mistakable language  with  these  words: 

That  no  tools  or  operating  charges  what- 
soever shall  be  levied  cm:  collected  upon  any 
veaaels,  boats,  dredges,  craft  or  other  water 
craft  passing   through   any  canal  or  other 
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work  for  the  Improvement  of  jaavlgatlon  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.: ' 

Ever  since  the  1882  act,  tshe  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  consistently  fol- 
lowed the  policy  stated  in  that  legislation, 
and  has  acted  to  ssu[eguard  the  freedom 
of  transportation  on  the  rtvers  and  in- 
land waterways  of  America.  In  the  re- 
cent memory  of  many  who  sit  today  in 
this  House  that  principle  ;was  restated 
for  the  House  Committde  on  Public 
Works  in  its  report  on  the  i  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  bill.  The  committee  report 
stated: 

In  approving  the  Imposition  of  tolls  as  part 
of  this  project,  the  coounllttee  wants  It 
understood  that  by  such  adtlon  it  Is  not 
digressing  from  the  firm  and;  long-standing 
toll-free  policy  established  With  respect  to 
inland  waterways.  The  approval  herein 
given  is  not  intended  to  be  liiterpreted  as  a 
precedent  varying  the  toll-frpe  policy  since 
this  project,  being  International,  Is  clearly 
dl8tlng\il8hable  from  purely  liiland  waterway 
facilities  In  the  United  States. 

Even  more  recently,  in  the  passage  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  both  the  House  and  the  other 
body  insisted  upon  language  which  re- 
stated the  principle  of  freedom  on  our 
inland  waters. 

Today,  that  longstiandliie  and  time 
honored  principle  is  thresitened  by  the 
administration's  proposal  for  imposition 
of  a  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on  the  fuel 
now  being  used  by  vessels  navigating  the 
Inland  waterways. 

In  future  remarks  to  this  House,  I  will 
conclusively  demonstrate  that  imposition 
of  this  tax  could  operate  to  destroy  many 
of  the  smaller  carriers  now  operating  on 
our  rivers  and  canals,  and  will  further 
demonstrate  that  the  approval  of  such 
a  tax  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect 
of  curtailing  needed  river  development 
across  the  country. 

I  am  confident  that  Members  of  this 
body  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  deliberate  for  a 
long,  long  time  upon  the  merits  of  this 
proposal — the  entering  w^dge  for  even 
higher  taxes  and  outright  tolls  upon  the 
free  waterways  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  before,  I  am 
against  both  of  these  proposals.  I  am 
convinced  that  neither  of  them  is  needed. 
I  am  convinced  that  both  of  them  con- 
tain the  seeds  of  great  harm  to  the 
orderly  development  of  our  Nation's  re- 
sources, and  the  economy  Of  our  country 
as  well. 

We  have  come  a  long  w(ay  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resources,  and 
in  the  construction  of  an  Inland  water 
system  which  is  making  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  strength  of  our  economy 
*nd  the  Nation.  i 

Let  us  continue  to  go  ftarward  under 
«ie  sound  and  progressive  policies  which 
nave  made  our  country  great,  and  its 
economy  a  model  for  all  tht  world. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Bentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  1  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  g^tleman  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  Just 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 


his  excellent  speech  and  associate  myself 
with  him  and  concur  in  everything  that 
he  has  said. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  having  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  and  wish  to 
commend  him  for  the  energetic  manner 
in  which  he  has  expressed  his  concern 
on  a  matter  which  Is  of  Interest  to  all  of 
us  who  come  from  the  middle  section  of 
this  Nation. 

Frankly,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  a  change  in  the  formula 
for  calculating  the  cost-benefit  ratio  on 
Inland  water  projects.  The  application 
of  these  new  criteria  will,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, only  serve  to  hamstring  necessary 
development  in  this  field. 

If  it  was  important  to  link  the  two 
coasts  of  this  Nation  at  the  time  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  it  is  now  Just  as  Im- 
portant to  continue  pushing  for  the  de- 
velopment of  adequate  inland  navigation 
through  the  central  belt  of  this  Nation. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  change 
could  be  so  far-reaching  that  I  hoi>e  our 
concern  will  effect  a  reconsideration  on 
the  part  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  the  Midwest,  we  are  Just  now 
getting  a  good  start  in  the  development 
of  our  liver  charmels  for  traffic.  The 
volimie  will  undoubtedly  increase  s«  we 
continue  this  development.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  As  we  look  to  the  future, 
we  are  aware  that  the  relationship  of  all 
types  of  development  in  the  Midwest  to 
the  full  potential  of  our  Nation  cannot 
be  overlooked.  What  we  have  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  resources  and  opportunities 
will  be  sorely  needed  for  the  social  and 
economic  well-being  of  this  Nation. 
This  is  becoming  more  evident  as  our 
population  Increases.  This  means  there 
win  be  a  need  for  additional  Job  oppor- 
tunities, living  space  and  recreational 
advantages.  The  rest  of  the  Nation  can 
ill  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  Inadequate 
transportation  causing  excessive  costs  on 
the  foodstuffs  that  are  moved  to  oiur 
great  cities  from  the  fields  of  the  great 
Midwest  area  that  is  the  home  of  the 
Mississippi-Missouri  River  system. 

A  balance  must  be  had  in  all  things. 
This  is  especially  true  In  transportation. 
I  trust  that  the  concern  that  is  being 
expressed  here  today  will  be  understood. 
We  want  not  only  to  continue  our  pres- 
ent program  of  the  development  of  our 
navigable  rivers  and  streams,  but  we 
want  an  acceleration  toward  the  full 
employment  of  this  great  resource. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
highly  commend  my  good  friend,  the  able 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mondson]  for  taking  this  time  to  express 
deep  concern  over  the  new  waterway  Im- 
provement Justification  standards  being 
used  by  the  UJ3.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. I  want  to  Join  him  and  others  of 
our  colleagues  who  share  this  concern. 
Putting  this  matter  simply,  these  new 
proposals,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will  kill  the 
orderly  development  of  new  water  navi- 
gation projects — ^projects  that  are  vital 
to  the  development  of  this  country  and 
vital  to  the  need  for  providing  alternate 
methods  of  transportation  In  this  great 
country.  I  am  appalled  that  any  agency 
of  our  Government  would  propose  to  use 
such  stringent  criteria  in  flgiuing  Justi- 
fication for  water  transportation  when 
other  methods  of  transportation  are  not 
required  to  meet  such  tests.  For  exam- 
ple, when  we  build  a  new  Interstate  high- 
way with  90  pereent  Federal  funds  we  do 
not  compare  the  number  of  people  who 
will  drive  their  cars  or  haul  goods  on  the 
roads  with  the  number  of  people  or 
goods  who  can  reach  that  same  destina- 
tion by  rail  or  truck.  Even  though  the 
highway  may  nm  parallel  with  the  rail- 
way for  hundreds  of  miles,  we  do  not  ask 
the  shippers  how  many  tons  could  they 
ship  by  rail,  thereby  showing  less  need 
for  highways.  Then  why  should  we 
continue  to  ask  the  water  user  to  Justify 
savings  by  water  before  we  can  provide 
this  Important  method  of  transporta- 
tion? I  am  for  the  railroads  and  have 
supported  all  legislation  In  their  behalf 
for  12  years;  however,  I  think  it  Is  high 
time  we  stop  letting  the  railroads  of  this 
country  dictate  transportation  policy. 

All  the  railroads  need  do  under  the 
new  policy  we  have  described  here  today 
is  contend  they  are  going  to  lower  their 
rates,  kill  a  navigation  project,  and  when 
the  water  project  funeral  is  over,  raise 
their  rates  back  up  or  curtail  their  so- 
called  improved  service.  You  say  this 
cannot  happen?  It  did  happ^i  on  the 
proposed  Big  Muddy  River  project  In 
southern  Illinois  and  almost  killed  the 
Kaskaskla  Canal  project  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  These  two  navigation 
projects  alone  would  open  up  20  billion 
tons  of  land-locked  coal  deposits  and 
make  the  Midwest  another  Ruhr  Valley 
of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  done  at  a  time 
when  railroads  were  unable  to  supply 
Mo  of  our  requirements  for  railroad  cars 
to  haul  grain  and  other  commodities. 
I  have  dozens  of  wires  in  my  office  plead- 
ing for  grain  cars  and  I  spent  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  1965  calling  railroad  execu- 
tives and  railroad  associations  trying  to 
get  more  cars.  Yet  our  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  continuing  to  give  the  railroads 
a  monopoly  on  freight  business  by  these 
stringent  regulations  and  cost  to  laene- 
fit  criteria.  As  an  example,  the  rail- 
roads hauled  approximately  46  percent 
of  all  freight  last  year.  Trucks  hauled 
23  percent,  pipelines  17  percent  and  get 
this  14  percent  by  inland  waterway 
traffic.  More  dollar  volume  of  traffic 
moved  by  pipeline  last  year  than  by  in- 
land waterways.     Also  I  would  like  to 
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remind  my  colleaffuee  of  the  House  thtA 
we  will  spend  more  money  this  year,  1968. 
on  highway  construction,  about  4  billion 
Federal  dollars,  than  we  have  q>ent  on 
our  Inland  waterway  system  In  the  entire 
history  of  our  country. 

I  think  It  is  past  time  to  liberalize  the 
criterion  on  navigation  projeott,  not 
tighten  up.  Let  us  take  the  Inland  water- 
way stepchild  and  turn  It  Into  a  full- 
grown  partner  of  progress  In  this  great 
country.  Let  us  all  convince  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  President  and  all  others  who 
advocate  these  stringent  criterion  and 
the  2 -cent  proposed  waterway  tolls  that 
this  Is  holding  back  our  development,  not 
Improving  It. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  EDMONDeON.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois,  who  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  articulate 
champions  of  the  full  development  of 
our  rivers  and  our  water  resources,  and 
whose  leadership  has  meant  such  a  great 
deal  In  that  cause  In  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
ranking  members  and  serves  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In  full 
agreement  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmowdsoiiJ. 
It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Congress 
Itself  .should  be  the  final  judge  of  the 
proper  criteria  to  justify  river  develop- 
ment projects  of  all  kinds.  And  as  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  follow  these 
new  criteria. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  SpetiteT,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
add  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  NEW  HOOVER  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Haipdw],  la 
recognised  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HAIPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice 
since  Worid  War  n.  Congress  has  di- 
rected the  conduct  of  comprehensive 
reviews  of  Federal  executive  operations. 
These  two  Hoover  Commissions  of  1947- 
49  and  1953-55  demonstrated — dramati- 
cally in  terms  of  governmental  economy 
and  efficiency — the  contribution  which 
can  be  made  in  reforming  and  Improv- 
ing public  administration. 

However,  if  waste,  duplication,  and 
bureaucratic  conflicts  are  to  be  over- 
come. Government  operations  need  con- 
stant scrutiny.  Procedures  must  be  re- 
vised regularly  to  Incorporate  the  moat 
progressive  methods  and  technology. 
Structures  of  the  administrative  man- 
agement of  Government  should  be  ad- 
Justed  periodically  to  reflect  the  chang- 
ing emphasis  of  public  i>ollcy  and  the 
changing  relationships  among  programs 
and  personnel. 


In  recognition  of  these  imperatives.  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  create  a 
Commi/jglon  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  My  bill  would  auth- 
orize the  appointment  of  a  special  body 
that  would  imdertake  a  2-year  study 
and  recommend  reforms  based  on  its 
examinations  and  ervaluatlons. 

Among  the  q^eclflc  studies  which  this 
measure  identifles  and  the  areas  to 
which  it  directs  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  are — 

The  location  of  waste,  duplication,  and 
inefficiency  that  weaken  the  quality  of 
public  service; 

The  cause  of  jurisdictional  ocmflicts, 
inconsistencies,  and  bureaucratic  confu- 
siMi; 

The  coordination  of  programs  and 
ix>licie8  In  urban  affairs,  natural  re- 
sources and  transportation; 

The  problems  of  intragovemmental 
commimlcation,  and 

The  redefinition  of  responsibilities  in 
the  bureaucracy. 

The  Commission  would  have  14  mem- 
bers: 2  Congressmen,  2  Senators.  2  State 
Governors.  2  members  from  the  executive 
branch,  and  6  from  outside  Government. 
I  regard  as  especially  essential  the  par- 
ticipation by  the  Governors,  since  many 
of  today's  Federal  programs  are  carried 
on  through  State  agencies,  because  more 
and  more  problems  once  common  only 
to  certain  States  or  regions  are  becom- 
ing national  in  character,  and  also  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  being  voiced 
various  legislative  proposals  for  tax 
sharing  by  the  States. 

I  call  attention  to  the  difficulty  Con- 
gress faces  in  accurately  appraising  ad- 
ministrative activities.  As  the  Federal 
executive  has  grown  in  size,  complexity, 
and  momentum,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult — yet  obviously  more  Im- 
portant— ^for  the  535  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  their  staffs  and  committees  to 
oversee  all  that  is  carried  on  by  some 
2^  million  civil  servants. 

In  the  past,  the  Hoover  Commission 
generated  great  public  and  private  sup- 
port. The  authority  and  prestige  of 
their  members  and  their  task  forces  ac- 
complished much  in  modernizing  and 
reforming  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  the  kind  of  benefit  I  believe  we 
can  expect  from  the  Commission  I  have 
proposed. 

A  YEAR  OF  TRANSITION— 1966 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohxlan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year  one  of  the  most  ironic  and 
inequitable  situations  in  the  economic 
and  social  history  of  our  country  finally 
reached  resolution.  That  situation  was 
the  anniul  practice  of  importing  thou- 
sands of  foreign  laborers  to  work  in 
American  fields  while  thousands  of 
Americans,  capable  of  performing  agri- 
cultural chores,  went  unemployed. 

In  1965  a  new  and  long-overdue  pat- 
tern was  established.  As  a  result  of  the 
action  taken  by  Congress  in  terminat- 
ing Public  Law  1$,  and  as  a  result  of  the 


practices  followed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  those  American  growers  who  had 
been  using  foreign  workers  as  a  crutch 
and  a  subsidy  found  they  could  no  longer 
offer  wretched  working  conditions  and 
stoop  wages  and  then  turn  around  and 
claim  that  domestic  workers  were  not 
available. 

The  result,  as  I  have  pointed  out  sev- 
eral times  this  year,  was  not  the  dlsasta 
predicted  by  some.  Rather,  the  record 
shows  quite  clearly  that  while  isolated 
problems  existed,  and  should  be  expected 
In  a  year  of  transition,  employment  of 
American  farmworkers  was  up,  farm  in- 
come was  up,  and  prices — while  showing 
normal  fluctuations  basically  related  to 
weather — remained  steady. 

Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard  Wlrtz  re- 
cently released  a  report  which  commenta 
In  depth  on  what  actually  went  on  during 
the  year  of  1965.  It  reviews  in  detail  the 
entire  migrant  farm  labor  problem.  It 
outlines  the  clianges  in  employment 
practices  and  It  comments  on  the  prob- 
lems, the  progress,  and  the  Improvements 
that  were  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  distor- 
tions and  half-truths  continue  to  persist, 
I  Include  this  report  In  its  entirety  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  for  the  infor- 
mation and  attention  of  our  colleagues  ; 
Tkab  or  TftANsmoir — Sxasomai.  Paui  Luoi 
19fl6 
(Report  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor) 
The  practice  of  Importing  foreign  laborer* 
to    harvest    America's    fruit    and    vegetable 
crops  persisted  for  most  of  a  century.    They 
came,   during  different  periods,   from  Asia, 
Europe,  and  LatlntAmerlca.     Sometlmee — ai 
recently  as  1959 — as  many  as  400,000  mn 
brought  In  during  a  single  year. 

There  were  various  reasons.  The  practice 
was  stepped  up  when  there  were  labor  shart- 
ages  In  the  United  States,  but  persisted  when 
there  was  domestic  unemployment.  Some- 
times there  was  politics  In  It,  and  often  ex- 
ploitation. The  fact  that  some  crops  peak 
so  suddenly  and  for  so  short  a  period  made  It 
hard  to  get  enough  domestic  labor. 

As  seasonal  farm  labor  wage  rates  fril 
further  and  further  below  thoee  for  other 
comparable  work,  and  oozulltlons  In  tha 
migrant  labor  camps  worsened,  the  reaaoni 
for  Importing  workers  from  countries  with 
lower  wage  levels  and  standards  of  llvlnj 
seemed  to  become  plainer;  but  these  wages 
and  living  conditions  were  as  much  a  result 
of  the  Importation  practice  as  a  reason  for  It 
The  false  notion  that  "Americans  wont  do 
stoop  labor"  was  carefiiUy  nurtiired  from 
the  truer  fact  that  they  wont  work  for  stoop 
wages. 

In  1966,  this  century-old  practice  came 
virtually  to  an  end. 

The  reasons  for  its  termination  were  only 
a  little  less  various  than  those  for  Its  prevloiu 
survival. 

The  more  basic  reasons  were  that  ths 
economic  paradox  of  It  aU  became  Increas- 
ingly apparent,  and  the  misery  of  American 
migrant  labor  heavier  on  the  national  con- 
science. 

It  is  much  more  than  coincidence  that 
Congress  terminated  Public  Law  78 — \inder 
which  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican 
farm  laborers  (braceros)  had  been  brought 
In — Just  at  the  time  when  the  Nation  wu 
writing  the  dictates  of  decency  Into  the  CtvU 
Rights  Act  and  declaring  war  on  poverty  and 
Ignorance  In  this  country.  The  drastic  re- 
duction In  the  use  of  foreign  farm  labor  In 
1963  renected  the  recognition  that  continua- 
tion at  the  previous  practice  would  have  befn 
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totally  Inconslateiit  with  tfte  comteixiporary 
nsUonal  decision  to  perfeot  the  Amarloan 
social  and  economic  order. 

Appreciation  of  the  real  reasons  this  hap- 
pened Is  Important.  Fte  It  marks  1966,  so 
(sr  as  the  pierformance  of  eeasonal  agrlciil- 
ture  labor  Is  concerned,  as  only  a  year  at 
translUon,  not  of  fulfillment  of  ultimate 
purpose.  The  turning  of  work  previously 
performed  by  braoeros  ovor  to  domestic 
workers  was  In  Itself  no  great  gain.  Its  real 
significance  Is  that  It  was  a  necessary  step 
toward  cleansing  the  whole  "migrant  work- 
er" sore  on  the  American  body  poUtlc. 

There  stUl  lies  ahead  the  establishment 
(or  migrant  farm  labor  of  the  standards  of 
both  decency  and  efficiency  which  are  char- 
scteristlc  of  other  employment  In  this  coun- 
try. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  make  an  accounting 
of  Just  what  was  done  in  1966,  and  with 
what  results. 

A  summary  of  the  yeai't  developments 
centers  on  these  facts. 

There  was  an  83 -percent  reduction  In  the 
use  of  foreign  farm  labor — ^fram  634,000  mem- 
months  In  1964  down  to  110,000  m&n-montha 
In  1965. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  additional  Jobs  were 
created  for  American  worker*,  and  there  were 
slg:nlflcant  Improvements  In  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment. 

There  were  bumijer  harvests  In  1966,  and 
■tgnlflcant  labor  shortages  developed  only 
In  three  or  four  crops  In  as  coany  different 
areas. 

Market  prices  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
were,  on  the  whole,  less  in  1965  than  In 
1964 — although  prices  for  most  other  things 
went  up  diirlng  the   year. 

One  other  preliminary  note  is  Important: 
The  part  played  In  this  transition  by  gov- 
ernment— Congress,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  the  State  employment  services — 
was  limited  to  taking  away  crutches  which 
had  been  leaned  on  too  long  and  too  heavily. 
The  1965  record  Is  essentially  one  of  resource- 
ful and  effective  meeting  of  new  necessities 
by  American  growers.  Behind  the  protest 
and  Indignation  which  marked  the  year's 
transition  there  were  the  enrnest  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  which  made  It  work — and 
which  assure  the  future. 

The  details  of  the  1968  reioord  are  set  out 
In  the  appendixes  to  this  report.  The  re- 
port of  the  California  Farm  Labor  Panel  puts 
the  1965  story  In  Its  most  significant  con- 
text. (See  App.  I.)  Only  the  highlights  of 
the  broader  record  are  noted  here. 

CHANGXS  IN   THE    SEASONAL   FAUt    LABOB   FORCX 

The  U.S.  farm  labor  force  Includes  two 
elements:  those  workers  who  are  employed 
the  year  round  by  the  same  employer;  and 
those  who  work  for  short  periods  or  move 
from  one  crop  to  another,  and  typically  from 
one  area  to  another,  to  meet  special  seasonal 
cultivation  and  harvesting  needs. 

In  1964,  there  were  apprcodmately  664,000 
"permanent"  farm  wage  workers,  virtually  all 
domestics.  Although  the  flguree  for  sea- 
fonal  workers  are  less  reU^ble,  there  were, 
by  the  most  accurate  measures  available, 
about  2,700,000  of  them  In  1964.  Some 
WOO.OOO  of  these  were  domestic  workers. 
(This  Includes  Mexican  and  Canadian  na- 
tionals In  this  country,  working  as  free 
•gents,  on  a  "green  card"  or  "visa"  basis.) 
The  other  200,000  were  foreign  farmworkei* 
who  were  brought  In  temporarily  In  1964,  on 
a  contract  basis,  under  Public  Law  414  or 
Public  Law  78. 

Approximately  178,000  of  It^ese  temporary 

iweign    workers    were    Metto^in    nationals 

(braceros)   who  came  In  unfleAi Public  Law 

T  H.         others  Included  14,000  British  West 

males  workers.  8,000  Canadians.  ^,200  Jap- 

^^'  ^**  ^°°  Plllplnos  who  were  hfere  under 
Public  Law  414. 


PubUc  Law  78  terminated  on  December  81, 
1964.  AU  temporary  farmworkers  who  were 
brought  In  during  1965,  came  In  under  Pub- 
lic Law  414  authorization. 

The  major  change  In  1968  was  the  greatly 
reduced    Importation   of   Mexican   workers: 

The  nimiber  of  braceros  (178,000)  who  were 
employed  here  at  one  time  or  another  and 
for  varying  periods  of  time  In  1964  was  re- 
duced to  20,300  In  1966. 

In  1964.  braceros  were  used  In  17  State*; 
In  1966,  they  were  used  In  only  one  (Cali- 
fornia). The  reductions  In  the  16  other 
States  were  to  zero  In  1966  from.  In  1964: 

Texas. 18. 171 

Arizona la,  768 

Michigan . 12, 800 

Colorado g,  615 

Arkansas 4, 572 

Nebraska j,  731 

Montana 1, 431 

New  Mexico 1, 437 

Wyoming 22     l,'s89 

WlscQtksin J, 684 

tJtah II._I"I        839 

Kansas . „. 300 

Oregon- '         137 

South  Dakota g2 

Indiana . "  35 

Minnesota " IIIIII  J4 

The  total  man-months  of  bracero  employ- 
ment In  1964  was  508,000;  In  1965,  It  was 
27,000 — a  reducUon  of  96  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  20.300  braceros  admitted 
under  Public  Law  414  during  1966,  farm- 
workers from  the  British  West  Indies, 
Canada,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  were  also 
employed.'  In  each  case,  the  nxmiber  of 
workers  employed  In  1966  was  significantly 
lower  than  In  1964. 

In  Florida,  14,100  British  West  Indies  na- 
tionals were  used  In  the  sugar  fields,  the 
citrus  groves  (but  only  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year),  and  In  the  harvesting 
of  other  field  crops.  The  total  man-months 
(estimated)  dropped  from  81,000  In  1964  to 
64,000  In   1966    (app.  A). 

In  Maine,  3,627  Canadians  came  In  for  6 
weeks  to  work  In  the  potato  harvest  In  Aroo- 
stook County  (compared  with  6,614  workers 
In  1964) . 

About  1,080  Japanese  and  110  PUlplnoa, 
who  were  In  California  at  the  start  of  the 
year  under  Public  Law  414,  remained  for  part 
of  the  year.  By  year's  end.  only  200 
Japanese  (and  no  Filipinos)  remained. 

About  800  workers  from  Jamaica  and  the 
Barbados  were  engaged  In  shade  tobacco 
operations  In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
This  arrangement  was  terminated  In  October. 

About  1,340  British  Weet  Indies  nationals 
(compared  with  2.000  In  1964)  worked  during 
the  apple  harvest  In  Virginia  (760),  West 
Virginia  (270),  New  York  (280),  and  Ver- 
mont (30);  and  867  Canadians  (compared 
with  1,176  In  1964)  during  the  apple  harveet 
In  New  Hampshire  (294),  Maine  (399), 
Massachusetts  (219),  Vermont  (20),  and 
Rhode  Island  (35). 

The  overaU  result  was  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 83  percent  In  the  use  of  foreign 
labor  In  U.S.  agriculture  In  1966  (as  compared 
with  1964).  This  Is  measured  most  reliably 
In  the  man-months  of  labor  Involved.  They 
totaled  634,000  In  1964  (the  equivalent  of 
62,800  full-time  yearly  Jobs) ,  and  110,000  In 
1966  (or  9.200  full-time  Jobs) . 

Even  this  striking  nationwide  total  con-* 
ceals,  however,  the  degree  of  Impact  of  chang/ 


>  Approximately  1,400  Basque  sheepherders 
are  working  In  the  United  States,  having 
been  admitted  under  Public  Law  414.  Be- 
cause their  work  Is  completely  different  from 
that  of  other  foreign  farmworkers,  they  an 
not  Included  In  either  this  report  or  the 
appendlZM. 


in  pctftlcular  areas,  during  certain  key  periods 
of  the  year,  and  with  respect  to  certain  crops: 
In  mid-August  of  1966,  employment  of 
seasonal  farmworkers  In  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  reached  Its  peak  of  1,137.600  workers. 
Of  these.  1,136,400  were  domestic  workers. 
Only  14J00  were  foreign  workers — a  reduction 
of  98  percent  from  the  68,700  who  were  here 
In  mid-August  of  1964.  In  California,  the 
August- to- August  drop  was  from  36,700  for- 
eign workers  In  1964  to  600  In  1966. 

The  peak  number  of  foreign  farm  workers 
here  at  any  one  time  in  1966  came  In  Septem- 
ber (when  17,900  braceros  were  brought  In 
to  work  In  the  California  tomato  harvest) 
and  was  24,000  workers.  This  was  one-fourth 
as  large  as  the  1964  peak. 

Approximately  12,800  braceros  were  used 
In  Michigan  In  the  cucumber  harvest  In 
1964;  none  In  1966. 

Texas  growers  used  braceros  throughout 
1964,  with  a  peak  of  15,600  In  November; 
none  In  1966. 

Sugarbeet  growers  In  7  States  (Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Montana,  Nebraalca,  Kansas, 
Utah,  and  South  Dakota)  used  approximately 
10.000  braceros  to  thin  the  beets  In  1964; 
none  In  1965. 

Eighteen  crops  accounted  for  88  percent  of 
foreign  worker  employment  In  August  1064; 
a  year  later,  foreign  labor  employment  had 
been  eliminated  from  14  of  these  crops. 

It  Is  harder  to  determine  the  Increase  In 
the  number  of  domestic  workers  resulting 
from  this  change.  It  was  smaller  than  the 
reduction  In  the  number  of  foreign  workers. 
More  of  the  work  was  done  this  year  by  ma- 
chines, and  avaUable  domestic  workers  were 
employed  more  efficiently  than  In  former 
years.  The  figures  for  seasonal  farmwork 
(which  Increased  between  1964  and  1966)  are 
hard  to  separate  from  those  for  all  farmwork 
(which  went  down).  But  the  Increase  In 
domestic  employment  In  seasonal  farmwork 
was  substantial. 

At  the  peak  of  the  season  (In  August), 
there  were  approximately  86.200  more  U.S. 
workers  In  seasonal  Jobs  In  the  fields  and 
groves  In  1965  than  In  1964. 

In  Augiut  1965,  domestic  seasonal  farm 
employment  In  California  was  up  by  21,000 
(or  17  percent)  over  Augiut  1964;  up  20,000 
(40  percent)  In  Michigan;  up  10,000  (7  per- 
cent) In  Texas. 

The  most  careful  possible  estimate  shows 
an  average  monthly  Increase  In  1965  of  about 
20,0(X)  domestic  workers  In  the  crops  where 
foreign  labor  was  concentrated  In  the  past. 
This  represents  a  12-percent  Increase  In  do- 
mestic employment  In  these  crops  over  1964. 

Careful  appraisal  of  available  data  and  In- 
formation Indicates  that  as  a  result  of  thto 
change  of  labor  policy  over  100.000  U-S.  work- 
ers had  employment  this  year  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  had.  (Almost  aU 
of  this  was  for  less  than  the  full  year.) 

Between  15,000  and  25.000  high  school  and 
college  students  had  work  last  summer  which 
had  previously  been  given  to  braceros. 

The  attention  attracted  by  Congress 
termination  of  Public  Law  78  and  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  firmer 
policies  for  administering  PubUc  Law  414 
has  concealed  this  central  fact:  the  reduced 
vise  of  foreign  labor  was  brought  about  pri- 
marily by  the  decision  of  American  growers 
to  Improve  wages  and  working  conditions 
and  by  the  operation  of  employment  and 
technological  forces. 

Even  before  the  termination  of  PubUc 
Law  78  the  use  of  foreign  labor  In  American 
agriculture  had  started  to  drop  sharply.  It 
reached  an  aU-tlme  high  of  469360  workers 
brought  Into  this  coxintry  In  1966;  dropped 
to  334.729  In  1960;  to  217/>10  In  1963;  and 
to  about  200,000  In  1964. 

The  unquestionably  depressing  effect  of 
foreign  labor  Importation  on  the  terms  and 
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conditions  of  seasonal  farm  lat>or  employ- 
ment had  created  an  Increasingly  Intolerable 
contrast.  In  1951,  when  Public  Law  78  was 
enacted,  the  average  hourly  rate  In  manu- 
facturing occupations  In  the  United  States 
was  •1.66;  for  farm  labor,  It  was  •77.  This 
79-cent  dUTerence  had  Increased  by  1084  to 
$1M,  the  average  for  manufacturing  having 
risen  to  92.64  an  hour  and  the  average  for 
seasonal  farmwork  to  •1.08. 

This  disparity  could  not  last.  The  na- 
tional conscience  was  being  awakened  across 
a  broad  front.  Unemployment  was  being 
recognized.  Increasingly,  as  something  that 
could  and  should  not  be  mat — because  of 
both  Its  human  and  Its  economic  coat. 

The  termination  of  Public  Law  78  and  the 
new  attention  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  this  situation  hastened  Its  Improvement, 
but  history  will  note  these  developments  In 
footnotes. 

The  time  had  come  for  decency. 

So  the  governmental  programs  which  were 
Instituted  to  help  speed  the  transition  can 
be  most  appropriately  noted  only  In  such 
summary  as  suggesu  relevance  to  the  future. 

The  State  and  Federal  employment  serv- 
ice programs  were  stepped  up  In  1065  with 
respect  to  local,  intrastate,  and  Interstate 
recruitment  (appendix  B).  Greater  coor- 
dination of  recruitment  programs  and 
greater  cooperation  between  Federal  ofDclals, 
State  officials,  and  agricultural  employers  In 
the  coming  years  can  Insure  even  more  ef- 
ficient and  timely  placement  of  domestic 
workers  In  the  harvest  areas. 

Three  special  youth  recruitment  pro- 
grams were  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  In  1966.  The  A-tJiam  program 
was  designed  for  high  school  boys.  The 
college  summer  recruitment  program  was 
for  college  students  of  any  age.  Project 
Orowth  was  for  young  men  aged  17  to  31, 
out  of  school  and  unemployed. 

Dxirlng  the  year,  3.225  A-team  members 
had  been  placed  on  farms.  On  the  whole, 
this  program  worked  well  where  there  was 
grower  cooperation,  and  poorly  where  there 
was  not.  It  had  a  strong  catalytic  effect  on 
the  exercise  of  grower  Initiative  In  recruit- 
ing domestic  workers  even  where  the  A-teams 
were  not  used. 

The  college  summer  recruitment  program 
placed  approximately  5,000  students  in  farm 
Ubor  Jobs  In  1065.  This  represented  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  nimiber  of  placements 
over  1064,  the  first  year  of  the  program. 

Project  Growth  was  an  experiment  to  de- 
termine whether  opportunities  for  seasonal 
agricultural  employment  could  be  utilized 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  disadvantaged  youth. 
The  young  men  were  provided  with  2  to  4 
i»»«ks  of  prejob  orlenutlon,  «  to  8  weeks 
o*  agricultural  work  experience,  and  up  to 
4  weeks  of  counseling,  testing  and  referral 
to  other  manpower  development  activities. 
Project  Orowth  did  not  result  in  significant 
AddlUons  to  the  agricultural  labor  force. 
There  had  not  been  sufficient  time  for  the 
proper  planning  and  staffing  of  the  project, 
recruitment  of  the  youth,  or  provision  of  the 
kind  of  a  working  environment  necessary  to 
the  success  of  so  complex  a  project.  In  In- 
dividual cases,  however,  the  project  showed 
promise  as  a  vehicle  for  Individual  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  summer  youth  employment  program 
conducted  by  the  California  Department  of 
Labor  offers  an  example  of  a  more  successful 
effort  (paralleled  In  several  other  States) 
to  Increase  substantially  the  opportunities 
and  contributions  of  young  people  In  the 
labor  force.  In  the  summer  months  of  1965. 
138.600  California  youths  registered  for  Jobs 
and  7.600  personal  contacts  were  made  with 
employers  on  behalf  of  the  youth  program: 
the  result  was  74.996  placements  In  non- 
agricultural   Jobs   In   CalUornla   and   36.293 


agricultural  placements.  The  success  of  this 
program  was  significant  for  youth  and  grower 
alike. 

Several  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  projects  to  train  men  for  harvest 
work  were  developed.  To  date,  they  have 
not  been  very  successful.  In  the  experi- 
mental programs  which  were  adopted  early 
In  the  year,  opposition  was  met  from  grow- 
ers In  some  cases  and  from  labor  organiza- 
tions In  others. 

Most  of  the  Increased  domestic  employ- 
ment came  from  improvements  by  the  grow- 
ers In  wages  and  In  working  and  living  con- 
ditions, and  from  the  realization  by  workers 
that  they  were  no  longer  required  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  labor  willing  to  accept 
Jobs  at  the  lowest  pay  and  with  the  poorest 
working  conditions. 

KITECTS    or   THE    TBANSmON    ON    GSOV7KSS 

In  1965,  as  In  every  year,  there  were  bumper 
harvests  of  some  fnilt  and  vegetable  crops 
In  some  areas,  reduced  harvests  In  others. 
The  principal  factors  accounting  for  the  size 
of  the  harvests  were,  as  always,  two:  the  acre- 
age planted  (or  the  number  of  trees  of  bear- 
ing age),  and  the  weather.  The  yield  was 
also,  as  is  always  true,  affected  somewhat  In 
certain  crops  in  some  areas  by  the  avail- 
ability of  labor  at  the  exact  Ume  it  was 
needed.  To  put  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
in  proper  perspective  it  should  be  clearly 
noted  that  the  total  of  even  the  claimed 
losses  due  to  labor  shortage  In  1065  is  esti- 
mated at  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  value  this  year  of  crops  which  foreign 
labor  worked  on  in  1064. 

It  Is  likely  but  by  no  means  clear  that 
labor  availability  was  a  somewhat  larger 
factor  in  determining  the  overall  size  of  the 
net  fruit  and  vegetable  harvest  in  1066  than 
it  had  been  in  the  Immediately  preceding 
years.  The  termination  of  Public  Law  78 
meant  that  the  growers  had  to  go  out  and  get 
labor,  and  even  bid  for  it,  where  before  they 
had  only  to  put  in  an  order,  knowing  the 
foreign  workers  would  be  there  on  the  date 
set.  It  was  inevitable,  furthermore,  that  the 
strains  and  stresses  which  unfortunately  de- 
veloped between  grower  and  Government  rep- 
resentatives during  the  first  part  of  the  tran- 
sition period  would  result  In  some  mlsjudg- 
ments — probably  on  the  part  of  both  groups. 

Any  falrmlnded  appraisal  of  the  year's  ex- 
perience would  require  recognition  of  both 
the  fact  that  some  labor  shortages  devel- 
oped which  would  not  have  occurred  If  Public 
Law  78  had  not  been  repealed  (or  Public 
Law  414  had  been  more  looeely  administered) 
and  the  fact  that  these  shortages  were  sub- 
stantially less  serious  than  anyone  cotild 
have  predicted  in  advance. 

Among  the  crops  which  used  a  substan- 
tial number  of  foreign  workers  in  1964  and 
either  no  foreign  workers  or  a  much  smaller 
number  in  1966,  there  were  larger  harvests 
in  1965  in  some  of  these  crops  (lettuce,  celery, 
shade  tobacco,  potatoes,  grapes,  oranges,  and 
grapefruit)  and  smaller  harvests  In  others 
(strawberries,  processing  tomatoes,  aspara- 
gus, cotton,  sugarbeets,  dates,  and  melons). 
There  was  a  wider  variety  of  changes  In  par- 
ticular harvests  in  particular  areas,  most 
notably  a  large  reduction  in  the  pickling 
cucumber  harvest  in  Michigan  (although 
J  965  production  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
was  very  near  the  1064  figure) . 

It  is  significant  that  in  areas  where  most 
growers  experienced  comparatively  little  dif- 
ficulty In  shifting  to  domestic  labor,  a  few 
ran  into  real  trouble;  conversely.  In  situa- 
tions where  a  large  number  of  growers  had 
trouble  making  the  shift  some  others  had 
none  at  all. 

The  crop  losses  most  clearly  attributable 
in  special  part  to  labor  shortages  were  in 
asparagus  In  the  Stockton,  CaUf.,  area,  straw- 


berries in  the  Salinas,  Calif.,  area,  and  pick, 
ling  cucumbers  in  Michigan.  The  final  repcrt 
of  the  Michigan  Farm  Labor  Panel  (see  app. 
J)  describes  In  careful  detail  the  most 
serious  of  these  situations.  Ttie  report 
notes  the  difficulty  of  determining  whetb>s 
the  shortages  would  have  occurred  if  there 
had  been  earlier  and  fuller  acceptance  by 
the  growers  of  the  fact  of  the  termination 
of  Public  Law  78,  or  whether  they  were  at- 
tributable to  the  administration  of  Public 
Law  414 — or  whether  (as  the  panel  strongly 
suggests)  It  was  a  combination  of  these  two. 

Sales  and  profit  figinres  for  the  year  arc 
not  yet  available  in  complete  form.  Ooxmtry- 
wide  (but  not  always  area)  crop  values  ar« 
up  from  1064,  however,  with  respect  to  most 
crops  and  most  areas.  This  is  true  even 
In  those  crops  in  which  there  was  a  re- 
duced harvest  this  year  and  those  in  which 
the  most  serious  labor  supply  problemi 
developed : 

Fresh  market  asparagus :  up  91,441,000. 

Processing  asparagus ;  up  •2.444,000. 

Fresh  market  tomatoes:  up  »10,816,000. 

Processing  tomatoes:  up  •10.558,000. 

Cucumbers  for  pickles:  up  •4,380,000. 

Lettuce:  up  •17.872,000. 

irrecTB  or  thx  transition  on  wouou 

The  availability  of  additional  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jobs  was  itself  a  matter  of 
signal  importance  among  a  group  of  vrorken 
whose  unemployment  is  higher  than  that 
for  any  other  occupation  in  the  country. 
(Even  last  August,  at  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, the  unemployment  rate  among  agricul- 
tural laborers  was  4.8  percent.  The  Augiut 
1064  rate  was  6.5  percent.) 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
are  of  almost  equal  Importance. 

Only  partial  figures  are  available  so  far  re- 
garding the  effect  of  the  1965  developmentt 
on  agricultural  wages. 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  survey 
shows  that  wages  for  agricultural  labor  aver- 
aged 6  cenU  an  hour  more  In  1965  than  In 
1964— up  from  •l.OS  to  •1.14  (figured  with- 
out room  and  board) .  This  Is  the  largett 
recorded  1-year  Increase  since  the  Korean 
war  period. 

Rep<M-ted  farm  labor  hourly  wage  rates  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  were  •I.IO  on  January 
1,  1965;  •1.18  on  April  1;  •I. 17  on  July  1; 
•1.09  on  October  1  and  •1.24  on  January  1, 
1966.  Eleven  States  reported  an  average  of 
less  than  •I  an  hoiu"  for  January  1,  1965; 
and  26  Stetes  below  •I. 26.  The  reported 
range  Is  from  71  cents  an  hour  In  South  Caro- 
lina to  •I. 47  in  California  and  •1.50  In  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  reported  January  1966  aver- 
age for  Florida  was  •l.OS  an  hour. 

But  these  figures  cannot  be  considered 
definitive.  The  averaging  covers  broad 
ranges  from  crop  to  crop  and  season  to  sea- 
son. The  figures  do  not  include  anything  for 
whatever  room  (and  occasionally  board)  may 
be  Included. 

There  have  been  some  Improvements  In 
other  aspects  of  employment  and  living  con- 
ditions. 

Last  year  marked  the  start  of  increased 
activity  In  providing  Improved  housing  for 
seasonal  farmworkers.  Some  barracks  were 
converted  by  growers  for  use  as  much-needed 
family  housing.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity led  the  way  in  large  Investment 
for  experimentation  and  development  of  new 
housing  with  a  ^2  million  grant  to  California 
for  the  deslgrn  and  construction  of  short- 
occupancy,  demountable  housing  units.  In 
addition,  money  Is  now  available  for  farm 
labor  housing  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Improved  day  care,  education,  housing  and 
sanitation  for  mlg^nt  and  other  seasonally 
employed  farmworkers  was  the  purpose  of 
65   projects   funded    by   the   Office   of  Eco- 
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nomlc  Opportunity  during  tt)e  last  9  months 
of  1965.  Grants  for  these  pirojects,  includ- 
ing reception  and  Information  centers  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  and  day  care  and  adult 
and  family  education  proguams  in  Texas, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Michi- 
gan, totaled  $26  million  tu^C  included  20 
States.  ! 

It  Is  perhaps  more  than  aj  symbol  of  the 
year's  progress  that  1966  martxd  the  passage 
of  the  country's  first  adequate  State  law 
establishing  standards  for  field  sanitation. 
(Earlier  legislation  had  been  limited  to  sitt 
uatlons  involving  women  and  children.  > 
This  pioneering  California  legislation  sell 
standards  for  the  provision  of  toilet  and 
handwashing  facilities,  and  for  the  malnte-~ 
nance  and  location  of  the  required  equip- 
ment. Also  during  1965,  Michigan  and  In- 
diana passed  important  legislation  giving 
State  health  departments  th«  authority  to 
set  sanitation  standards  for  farm  labor 
camps.  ( 

A  beginning  was  made  in  improving  em- 
ployer-employee relations  in  several  States 
where  greater  attention  wa*  given  to  the 
selection  and  training  of  field  supervisors. 

These  are,  however,  only  b*ginnings.  The 
ultimate  purposes  of  decendy,  equity,  and 
efllclency  remain  to  be  served- 

DTBCTS  or  THX  TBANSITION  I^M  THE  PTJBLIC 

It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  Ithat  the  raising 
of  wage  levels  and  the  improvement  of  work- 
ing and  living  conditions  for  Seasonal  farm- 
workers will  result  in  some  Iticreases  in  the 
prices  of  fruits  and  vegetable*. 

It  Is  equally  reasonable  jto  insist  that 
these  price  increases  be  limited  to  the  actual 
Increases  In  labor  costs.  In  general,  the 
wages  paid  to  field  labor  (which  Is  what  was 
Involved  In  the  shift  from  foreUgn  to  domestic 
workers)  represent  a  very  sntall  part  of  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  bracero  who  used  to  pick  lettuce  In 
the  Imperial  Valley  In  California  got  a  penny 
a  head  for  his  labors;  in  196p,  his  domestic 
replacement  got  a  cent  and  a  third  or  some- 
times a  cent  and  a  half.  There  was  ample 
labor  available;  no  foreign  wcrkers  were  re- 
quested; and  the  attempt  to  attribute  1965 
Increases  In  lettuce  prices  ito  the  use  of 
American  labor  made  a  plaything  of  the 
truth. 

If,  however,  there  is  to  be  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  working  and  living  condi- 
tion of  migrant  farmworkers— •including,  es- 
pecially, the  improvement  of  housing — there 
will  be  a  bill  for  It.  It  is  a  necessary  part 
ol  any  national  decision  to  clean  up  the  mi- 
grant labor  situation  that  there  will  be  ac- 
ceptance of  a  fair  passing  04  to  consumers 
of  the  coeta  of  the  cleanup. 

As  far  as  fruit  and  vegetable  prices  in  1066 
were  concerned,  most  of  them  went  down. 
That  year,  as  always,  the  principal  influences 
on  consumer  prices  were  thihgs  other  than 
labor  costs.  It  was  a  good  year  for  most 
crops,  and  the  result  of  larger  supplies  was 
lower  prices. 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  represented 
one  of  the  few  categories  of  oonsumer  items 
for  which  prices  went  down  In  1965  (by  4.6 
percent  comparing  November  1966  to  No- 
vember 1964),  while  the  ov«raU  Consumer 
Wee  Index  was  going  up  by  1.7  percent  for 
the  same  period. 

80  far  as  bracero  crops  (those  on  which 
•uostantial  numbers  of  braccroe  were  used 
m  1964)  were  concerned,  the  prices  of  some 
««reased  in  1965;  the  prices  of  others  de- 
°*"«1-  Again  the  controlling  factors  were 
«»  size  of  the  harvest  and  the  marketing 
oeclslons  which  were  made,  pnly  in  the  case 
"fMparagus  and  strawberriqa  was  any  ap- 
preciable price  increase  partUlly  indentlfl- 
J^with  the  shift  from  forel^  to  domestic 


Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  asparagus  in  1965 
were  2  percent  below  1964  prices.  In  con- 
trast, retail  prices  increased  by  9.1  percent 
over  the  same  period  and  wholesale  prices 
for  canned  asparagus  rose  6.2  percent.  The 
only  area  in  which  a  significant  number  of 
braceros  had  been  used  in  1964  (the  San 
Joaquin,  Calif.,  area)  produced  46  percent 
of  the  country's  asparagus. 

Strawberry  prices  were  higher  in  1965. 
Retail  prices  of  fresh  strawberries  were  up 
!  8.8  percent  over  1964.  Wholesale  prices  for 
!  fresh  strawberries  in  November  1965  were  5.7 
percent  above  November  1964,  and  wholesale 
^prices  for  frozen  strawberries  Increased  14.2 
percent  during  the  same  period.  But  only 
32  percent  of  the  Nation's  strawberries  had 
come.  In  1964,  from  the  California  and  Flor- 
ida areas  in  which  foreign  workers  had  been 
used,  and  substantial  numbers  of  foreign 
workers  were  brought  into  these  areas  to 
work  on  strawberries  In  1965.  A  significant 
factor  in  strawberry  prices  which  must  be 
considered  is  the  40-percent  crop  loss 
brought  about  by  bad  weather  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  the  Nation's  second  largest 
strawberry-producing  area. 

Still  to  be  determined  Is  the  pricing  of 
cucumber  pickles.  Michigan  producers  and 
processors  were  clearly  affected  adversely  by 
the  change  in  labor  supply  sources.  (Eighty 
percent  of  the  16,000  workers  who  picked 
cucumbers  in  Michigan  in  1964  were  bra- 
ceros; no  foreign  workers  were  used  in  1965.) 
The  1965  Michigan  harvest  was  15  to  25  per- 
cent below  the  1964  figure.  Michigan  pro- 
duction was  27  percent  of  the  total  1964  pro- 
duction. This  crop  was  harvested  by  do- 
mestic workers  in  almost  all  other  parte  of 
the  country  in  1964. 

It  is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  the 
total  nationwide  pickling  cucxmaber  harvest 
was  about  the  same  for  1965  as  1964. 

In  general,  it  is  evident  that  reliance  on 
domestic  labor  'o  produce  America's  fruits 
and  vegetables  will  not  require  or  warrant 
any  substantial  Increase  In  food  costs.  What 
Increase  does  fairly  result  from  the  raising 
of  seasonal  farm  labor  to  levels  of  decency 
and  comparability  will  be  recognized  as  a 
proper  part  of  the  cost  not  only  of  foodstuff 
but  of  membership  in  a  more  perfect  society. 

CONCLUSION 

The  decision  embodied  In  Congress'  term- 
ination of  Public  Law  78  was  accepted,  in 
1965,  by  the  vast  majority  of  American 
growers. 

It  remains,  in  1966.  to  develop  fully  the 
procedures  for  assuring  the  effective  use  of 
Public  Law  414  in  those  very  few  situations, 
and  only  In  those  situations,  covered  by  its 
terms. 

The  final  reports  of  the  California  and 
Michigan  Farm  Labor  Panels  anticipate  no 
use  of  braceros  In  those  two  States  this  year. 
Florida  sugarcane  and  Maine  potatoes  ap- 
pear to  present  situations  in  which,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  some  dependence  will 
have  to  be  placed  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  (several  months  in  Florida;  several 
weeks  In  Maine)  on  foreign  labor.  The  sit- 
uation which  develops  in  Florida  citrus  and 
New  England  and  Mid-Atlantic  State  apple 
picking  seasons  has  to  be  carefully  watched. 
A  few  other  harvest  situations  may  present 
close  questions. 

In  general,  however,  the  period  of  any 
laxg«  soale  xise  of  foreign  labor  is  ended. 

What  remains — cmd  wha,t  makes  1966  only 
a  year  of  transition — Is  the  domestic  migrant 
worker  problem. 

This  problem  is  not  a  simple  one.  The 
economics  of  it  are  out  of  kilter,  and  not 
easily  corrected.  The  logistics  of  a  labor- 
supply  thet  must  follow  the  seasons  are  hard 
to  work  out.    If  there  are  exploitive  habits 


of  some  growers  to  be  reoogniaed  for  wtiat 
they  are  and  to  be  broken,  there  Is  equally 
the  necessity  of  stem  realization  that  gener- 
ations of  poverty  have  reduced  some  migrant 
workers  to  a  state  of  Inefficiency  and  lack  of 
pride  which  must  be  changed — especially 
among  the  children. 

Hard  problems  of  effective  and  responsible 
representation  of  migrant  workers  must  be 
met.  The  lesson  of  national  experience  is 
that  in  a  highly  organized  and  pluralistic 
society  any  group  which  lacks  the  nwens  of 
collective  action  drops  beck  to  what  even- 
tually becomes  an  Intolerable  disadvantage. 

Unilateral  decisionmaking  by  the  users  of 
labor — especially  unskilled  labor — emerges 
now  In  the  living  history  of  this  country  less 
as  a  question  of  right  or  wrong  than  as  a 
question  of  time  until  it  U  changed.  The 
record  is  that  where  an  Imbalance  of  bargain- 
ing power  exists  either  it  is  corrected  pri- 
vately or  the  results  of  the  Imbalance  bring 
the  inferior  consequence  of  Government  pro- 
tection. 

The  most  promising  prospect  today  is  for 
a  fuller  coordination  of  private  an<K  public 
effort  to  see  to  it  that  the  migrant  worker 
becomes  a  full  member  of  a  Great  Society, 
bearing  his  share  of  its  responslbUitles  in 
return  for  receiving  his  share  in  its  promise. 

(Note. — This  report  has  been  virtually 
sterilized  in  order  to  insure  against  the  in- 
fection of  predilection.  The  only  loss  from 
this  is  in  its  inadequate  recognition  of  the 
credit  due  so  many  who  made  this  transi- 
tion work.  There  were  hundreds  of  them, 
probably  thousands— and  15  or  20  in  par- 
ticular. To  name  even  one  wovild  be  to 
deal  unfairly  with  the  rest.  All  will  have 
to  find  their  satisfaction  In  the  realization 
that  there  is  rarely  such  an  opportunity  as 
this  experience  has  afforded  to  improve  the 
course  of  human  events  at  least  a  little  bit 
by  personal  endeavor.  There  was  a  law  to 
be  administered  as  fairly  as  Individual  ca- 
pacity permitted — and  it  was.  There  were 
economic  and  human  values  to  be  responsi- 
bly balEinced — and  they  were.  There  was  a 
flaw  in  the  system  of  things  to  be  remedied — 
and  a  start  was  made  on  that. — W.W.W.) 

Appendix  A 
Foreign  agricultural  worker  emploj/ment  in 

the  United  States.  1964  and  1965 
man-months    or    roaxiGN-woRKEB    employ- 
ment IN  THE  UN  ITU)  STATES,  1BS4  AND  ISSS 


By  nationality 

.   Man-montha 
(thousands) 

1864 

ISOS 

All  nationalities 

634 

110 

Mexican ■ 

808 

101 

0 

10 

27 

British  West  Indiana 

78 

Canadian 

5 

Japaneaa  and  Filipinos 

■ — >v 

S 

>  Less  than  600  man-months. 


^ 
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Appkndix  B 
MorUhly  domestic  oi^icnUural  rvorker  emjAoyment  by  origin,  1964  and  1966 

UNITED  STATES 
NUMBBB  or  BBAaoNAL  Hotir  Wokzkbs,  bt  Ouoof,  1864  and  IMS 


February  16,  1966 


DkU 


tm 

JtaoMry 

Ftbraarr.. 

Utitb 

AnrU 

1^7 

JmM 

Jnly 

Auiwt 

8«ptemb«r. . 

October 

NoTMnbar.. 
V*etmtmr... 


DcmMtk 

Total 

Foraltn 

ToUl 

LoMl 

IntruUto 

Intanteta 

378,700 

248.  MO 

212.200 

2a  700 

18,400 

28.400 

37^a00 

248.600 

218.300 

18.000 

18,600 

26.600 

»«.oao 

267.  MO 

288.300 

16.800 

laaoo 

36,700 

laasoo 

342.  SOO 

288.000 

21,800 

22,700 

38.000 

748.000 

606.100 

882.700 

86,800 

66,700 

61.800 

1.088.800 

eeK.700 

788.800 

48,800 

181,000 

08,800 

1,280.900 

i.a«.MO 

872.400 

n.800 

188.300 

84.408 

1.118,800 

1.06a  200 

83a  800 

7a  800 

188.400 

68.700 

1.061.100 

868.300 

766.400 

61,300 

14a  600 

82,800 

1,028.300 

844,  UO 

783.600 

6a  300 

I0a600 

8a  800 

571,400 

617,800 

488.800 

33.800 

28,300 

83,600 

881^400 

813.100 

266.400 

aa2oo 

19,800 

4a  300 

D«U 


;8«5 

JanuaiT 

Pebroary 

March 

Apr1U_ 

May 

June 

July  

Auguat 

Septembar... 

October 

November 

Decern  ber._. 


Total 


288,700 
29t.200 

loasoo 

181.000 

713.100 

1.084.700 

1, 148. 300 

l,ir,600 

877.100 

831.800 

4n.200 

841,300 


Domeatic 


Total 


279,800 

278,800 

28a  400 

373.800 

738,800 

1,08a  300 

1,148.000 

1.13a  400 

861,400 

813.300 

47a  300 

831.800 


Looal     Intrastate  Intaratate 


237.600 
238,200 
280,800 
317,000 
603.800 
887,600 
808,900 
868,700 
748,000 
748,000 
387,600 
27a  200 


22.700 
21,100 
18,100 
28.800 
48,100 
64.424 
82,800 
87,800 
64,000 
63.800 
4a  400 
38,300 


18,800 

18;  800 

30.800 

3a  000 

74.800 

188,300 

188.300 

183.200 

148,800 

101,800 

2a  300 

22.300 


Faratp 


uaoD 

10.400 

8<o» 

i40» 

1.100 

im 

18,700 
18.000 
6,  too 
«,iOO 


Nora.— On  thla  table,  aa  well  aa  on  tbe  other  tablea  In  thia  appendii,  flfurea  may  not  add  to  total*  due  to  rounding. 

Appsndix  C 
Labor-force  Mtatitties  on  farm  and  nonfarm  labor,  June-September,  1964  and  1966 


Item 

June 

July 

Aoput 

September 

IMt 

1086 

18«« 

1888 

1864 

1866 

1964 

1866 

Employment  (thooaandi ct  workanj,  twm  amploymant, 

7,4« 

a840 

7.800 

a804 

7,174 

a644 

7,208 

&fl40 

Hired 

2.412 

8,067 

Z283 

4.887 

1.088 

2.842 
4,988 

2.338 
4.466 

2.288 
4.806 

2,063 
4,881 

2.136 
8.072 

Family 

1.982 

Baaaonal  hirail  brmwwken  total  * 

1,060 

1.283 

1.148 

1.118 

1.138 

1.061 

Domartle 

Foniin.. 

888 

70 

1.080 

4 

1.330 
84 

1.148 

1 

1.060 
08 

1. 1S6 
1 

968 
83 

961 

16 

Unemployment  rate  •  (pereent): 

Anicultiiral  waaa  and  aalary  workan.. 

4.1 
11.1 

ao 

18 

a4 

6.8 

8.6 
8.8 

ft,4 

as 

8.0 

a4 

11.0 

7.4 
3.6 

S.0 
4.8 

ae 

0.4 

7.1 
14 

at 

18 

ia4 

UB 

7.8 
16 

4.S 

4.2 

INA 
9.7 

7.4 
14 

8.7 
4.6 

1X4 
12.4 

18 
11 

41 

IS 

9i4 

lao 

4.4 
tl 

AU  workwB- r 

Long-term  •  unemployment  •  a*  pereent  of  total  onam- 
ploymant: 
Acrteoltoral  wage  and  aalary  workan 

Anworkafa.-.r. ! 

Part-time  amployment  lot  eoonomie  reaaons  •  at  pateant 
of  total  amiMoyment  In  oatacory:  * 
Acrtenltora 

Non^rtealtnnkl  tndnatrlea 

■  "Farm  Labor,"  U.S.  Department  of  Acrieoltnre. 

>  Inaeaaon  Ikrm  labor  reporta  recelyed  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  for 
major  agrleoltural  areaa. 
•  Monthly  Raport  on  the  Labor  Force,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
<  Corrent  ipaO  ol  unemployment  baa  laatad  27  or  more  weeka. 


■  Coold  find  only  part-time  work  or  temporarily  on  part  tfane  due  to.  slack  w«rk. 

Source:  Farm  Labor  Developments,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  July  1868.  Aocoit 
1808,  September  1866,  October  1868. 


Appsndix  D 

Seaaonal  farm   employment   {dameetie  and  foreign)  by  States,  1964  and  1966 — State  teaaonal  farm  employment  by  major  crop  adunty 
emd  type  of  wtrker,  with  acreage,  production,  and  value  for  selected  crops,  1964  ana  1966 

ARIZONA 
Nvmn  or  Suional  Hiud  Wokkxbs,  bt  Obioim,  1964  and  1888 


Data 


janoary 

Fafarowy 

March 

Jana 

July 

Antuat 

Saptambar... 

Oetobar 

Norambar . . . 
Daeambar.... 


Total 


17,300 
14,800 
18,000 
ia900 

saooo 

31,900 
14.900 
11,900 
12.700 
18,800 
aiTOO 
31700 


Domestic 


Total 


14,300 
13,300 
13,300 
11600 
16,400 
17.300 
11900 
11,400 

latoo 

14,000 
11800 
11200 


Local 


11,600 
ia600 
ia700 
11,700 
11600 
11800 
12,000 
11400 
9,800 
11,800 
11800 
14,400 


Intl»- 


1.000 
800 
700 
900 
900 
700 
700 
600 
400 
800 
900 

1,400 


Inter- 
staU 


1,800 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

1,100 

700 

800 

600 

1.400 

11,900 

1800 


Foreign 


1100 
2,300 
2,800 
1400 
4,600 
4,800 
1,000 
600 
2,200 
4.600 
7,300 
1800 


Data 


ItU 

January_ 

FebruHT 

March 

iiK^.::::::: 

June......... 

July 

Auguat 

September... 

October 

November... 
December 


Total 


11000 
11600 
11000 
11600 
11000 
31000 
14,600 

lasoo 

11800 
11100 
21.100 
11700 


Domeatio 


Total        Local        Intr»-        Inter- 


laooo 

11800 
11000 
11800 
HOOO 
21000 
14,600 

lacoo 

12,600 
11100 
11.000 
11700 


11600 
11000 
11,800 
12,800 
18,800 
11000 
11300 
1600 
11,400 
11300 
17,700 
11300 


1,100 

1,800 

1,600 

1,300 

1.300 

1300 

800 

600 

800 

1.400 

1.400 

1.900 


1000 

1.800 

1.700 

1400 

1.100 

1.700 

800 

300 

800 

1.400 

1.900 

1800 


Foreifs 


February  16,  1966 
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D— Continued 


ARIZoblA— Continued 

Nt«Bi«  or  Bkasokal  Hnro^FABHyoMtRs,   bt  Majob  Ckop  Activitt  and 
Tm  or  WoBKui.  1904-68 


Appeitdix  D — Ck>atinaed 

ARKANSAS 

NCMBEB  Of  SKABONAL  HOtKD  WORUBS,  BT  OBIOIN,  1964  AND  1066 


Date 


1984 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 


19U 


Total 


Domestie 


Total 


I  Leas  than  80. 


Date 


Mi 


Jiooary 

Kthraaiy. 
Mireh.... 


r-: 


Jane. 
July. 


Citrus  barm  4 


Domestic    Forekfi 


Sipiember. 
October... 
Noromber. 
DMNDber.. 


ItU 


JiDotry 

Ftbruiy.. 

laaa. 

July... 

Anmst.... 

■•ptember. 

October... 

Nowmber. 

I'tennber.. 


000 
800 

700 
700 
800 
300 
100 
0 
100 
300 
800 
1,100 


1,000 

800 

1,000 

1,400 

1.400 

1.400 

800 

300 

MO 

900 

1,700 

2.400 


O 


<qo 

ido 

ICD 

:(D 


40) 
1.(0) 

',40) 

ID) 


Cotton  cultivation 


Domestic 


0 

0 

0 

800 

1100 
4,300 
4,600 

1700 

LOOO 

?) 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1700 

1700 

2,900 

1800 

700 

0 

0 

0 


Foreign 


Irrigation 


(') 


800 
800 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 


Domestic    Foreign 


1.700 
1100 
1800 
1800 
1600 
1900 
1200 
1100 
1600 
1,800 
1100 
1200 


2.400 
1600 
1900 
1800 
1200 
1800 
1600 
1100 
1100 
1200 
900 
1,800 


300 
300 
200 
800 
800 
300 
200 
200 
400 
800 
400 
400 


'Leas  than  80  workan. 

*wn»:  In-aeason  farm  Ubor  reporta  aa  af  mldmonth. 

AcBKAox,  Production^  iun>  Cbop  Value,  1084-88 


Production 


479,780  tons... 
806,780  tons... 

22,000  tons.... 
38,600  tons 

101,960  tons... 
87,800  tons 

7,180,000  boxes 
1430,000  boxea 

799,000  balea. . 
n8,000balea.. 


Crop  valoa 


847.302.000 
84,781000 

1.144.000 
1911000 

11188,000 
11821000 

17,  m,  000 
14,730,000 

111900,000 
111011000 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


11200 
41,700 
84,400 
1000 
81,700 
41000 
34,700 


11800 

37,800 

34,800 

1200 

11800 

13,600 

1600 

1,400 


11800 
37,800 
30,700 
1800 
31,400 
40,600 
24,000 


11800 

37,800 

34,800 

1300 

11600 

33,600 

1800 

1,400 


Local 


Intra, 
state 


1300 

1700 

37,000 

300 

30.100 

300 

1700 

100 

31,000 

200 

39,900 

100 

23,800 

0 

7,300 

1,900 

37,100 

300 

84,100 

400 

1100 

100 

11800 

0 

83,100 

200 

1600 

0 

1,400 

0 

Inter. 
BtMe 


Foreign 


1000 
800 
800 
100 
300 
600 
400 


1,700 

300 

300 

0) 

0 

800 

0 

0 


40O 
1900 
1700 

100 

300 
1,400 

700 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 


>  Less  than  SO. 


CALIFORNIA 
Numbbb  or  Sbasonal  Hibxo  Wobkxbs,  bt  Obio»,  1964  and  1968 


Date 


1964 


Total 


January 

February.. 
March..... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 


19U 

January 

Februaiy 

March 

Ai 


^:. 


June. 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


91000 

81300 

76,600 

97,100 

181300 

166,600 

188,600 

161,100 

331300 

171900 

81000 

B1400 


01200 

83,000 

71800 

84,800 

141200 

16a  200 

141000 

141100 

171000 

161,600 

101100 

90,100 


Domestic 


Total 


87,600 

74.800 

61300 

71000 

131400 

127.800 

121600 

124,600 

101,200 

124,400 

7a  000 

81700 


80,800 
81000 

78,200 
84,600 
189,400 
161800 
141,800 
141600 
161800 
148,200 
101180 
80,700 


Local 


09,100 
80,100 
81000 
61,400 
91800 
94,100 
87.800 
86,700 
111  000 
81000 
66,700 
64,800 


71100 
63,800 
61800 

63,000 
101200 
114.700 

81400 
100,000 
111  100 
101800 

71300 

80,800 


Intra- 
state 


11600 
11,000 

1100 
11600 
17,800 
21,000 
21800 
26,400 
83.600 
21800 

1800 
11,000 


11900 
11700 
11000 
14,700 
21600 
^n,400 
21900 
29,200 
84,800 
27,600 
11100 
14,200 


Intei^ 
state 


4,900 

4,200 

1200 

1000 

1000 

11700 

11900 

11800 

17,700 

ia400 

1800 

1800 


IMO 

1800 

1400 

7,000 

U,600 

17,800 

11000 

11300 

11900 

11,900 

1900 

1000 


Foreign 


HMO 
11600 
11,200 
11000 
29,800 

r,8ao 

3190O 

M,700 
61900 
61,600 
11000 
11700 


900 

0 

800 

100 

800 

1400 

700 

800 

11.400 

U,400 

1.900 

400 


NmcBKB  or  Seasonal  Hibed  F^i^M^wMicEBs,  bt  Ma/oe  Cbop  Achvitt  and  Ttpe 


Date 


1984 

January.. 
Febraaiy. 
March.... 

^:- 

Jane , 

July 

August 

September 
October. .. 
November. 
December. 


Tomato 
ph&h 


Do- 
meatie 


400 
0 
0 
1,000 
1600 
1,800 
1600 
1800 
1400 
1800 
1,600 
1,000 


For- 
eign 


Asparagus 
phAh 


Do- 
mestic 


200 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

1,200 

1200 

11.200 

81000 

21800 

1,600 

1,000 


0 

0 

1,800 

1800 

1300 

1,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For- 
ei^ 


0 

0 

0 

1800 

1700 
1200 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Strawberry 
pbAb 


Do- 
mestic 


800 

200 

400 

1000 

1900 

1100 

1000 

1,200 

800 

400 

800 

100 


For- 
eign 


0 

0 

600 

1800 

ISOO 

11400 

1200 

1800 

1600 

1200 

0 

0 


Makn 
pbAh 


Do- 
mestic 


0 
200 
300 

800 

1400 

1200 

1,100 

1.200 

800 

0 

0 

0 


For- 
eign 


0 

200 

400 

0 

100 

20O 

1200 

1800 

1,600 

0 

0 

0 
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CALIFOBNIA— Continued 

NUMBEB  or  SKABONAL  HiRK>    FARMWOtKBIIS.    RT    MAJOR    CSO?    ACTTVTTT    AKD 

Tm  or  WoRXiR.  10O4-6&— CoDUnued 


DbU 


Tomato 
pbAh 


imt 

Janoary 

FabnuiiT.. 

lUreh 

AprU 

M*y 

Jane 

July 

Aoirort 

BeptamlMr. 
October.. - 
Norember. 
December. 


TJr 

StTRwberry 
ph<iib 

Melon 
pbfth 

Do- 

For- 

Do- 

For- 

Do- 

For- 

mestic 

eign 

mestic 

eign 

mestic 

eign 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

800 

0 

400 

0 

0 

0 

2.400 

0 

100 

0 

700 

0 

3.400 

0 

3.000 

0 

0 

0 

3.700 

400 

8,400 

300 

1,800 

0 

3.800 

1,000 

8,800 

2.200 

2.800 

0 

0 

0 

8,000 

200 

4.400 

0 

0 

0 

3.300 

0 

4.400 

0 

0 

0 

1,800 

400 

1,400 

0 

0 

0 

600 

600 

200 

0 

0 

0 

400 

800 

400 

0 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

0 

Date 
^ 

Janaary 

Febnu^..- 

Marcb 

April 

May 

June 

July. 

August 

September. 

October 

November 

December... 

t»9t 

January 

February 

March. 

April 

»4ay 

June 

July 

AuKUSt 

September.., 

October 

November... 
December... 


Orape  ph  A  h 


Do- 
mestic 


700 
000 
800 
100 
400 
300 
300 
500 
200 
600 
400 
300 


I&IOO 

14.800 

3.300 

600 

4.800 

0.600 

1600 

1X400 

68.300 

33.600 

0,800 

10.060 


For- 
eign 


300 

0 

0 

0 

200 

400 

000 

0 

1,300 

3.800 

100 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
600 
0 
0 


Lemon  b 


Do- 
mestic 


600 

1,000 
1,000 
l.OOO 
800 
600 
400 
200 
200 
300 
200 
400 


1.800 
3.000 
4.100 
4.000 
3,600 
8.800 
8,000 
3;  BOO 
1.300 
1.30O 
1.600 
X300 


For- 
eign 


2.800 
3,400 
3,800 
4,600 
4,500 
3.600 
2.000 

000 
1,000 
1.100 

900 
2.000 


0 
0 
600 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Orange  b 


Do- 
mestic 


4.200 

3.600 

3.300 

2.600 

3,800 

600 

800 

flOO 

600 

300 

0 

7,300 


8,700 
^500 
5.400 
3.700 
4.000 
8.300 
Z800 
3.000 
3.700 
3.400 
X300 
6.400 


For- 
eign 


400 
1,000 
1,300 
1,200 
1,200 
2.200 
3,000 
3,000 
2,700 
1,400 
0 

100 


Lettuce 


Do- 
mestic 


1,400 
1,200 

2,200 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1.800 
1.600 

800 
1,400 

700 
1,000 


1400 
1000 
2.800 
1400 
4.600 
4.500 
3.900 
3.700 
3.000 
3.700 
4.400 
3,600 


For- 
eign 


2,000 
1,800 
1,500 
2,000 
3,800 
4.300 
3.700 
3.500 
4,600 
6.400 
3.000 
2.300 


100 
0 
0 
0 
0 

300 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Sugar  beets 


Do- 
mestic 


300 

800 
3.300 
6.300 
4.500 
1.600 
2.100 
1.400 

800 
1,200 
2.400 
1.200 


0 
1.300 
3.300 
5.400 
5,200 
3.500 
3.000 
1.30O 
600 
3.100 
X800 
1.300 


For- 
eign 


700 

600 

400 

800 

1.400 

2.000 

2.500 

900 

0 

1.200 

2.600 

1.000 


Source:  In-season  (arm  labor  reports  as  of  mldmonth. 

AcRRAOR,  Production,  and  Valur  or  Crop.  1064-65 


Acreage 

Production 

Value  of 

Crop  and  year 

Unit 

Quantity 

crop 

Tomatoes: 

10M    

178,300 
147,600 

81400 
61,000 

0,000 
8!  300 

47,300 
42,800 

Ton*.. 
...do... 

...do... 
...do._ 

..do.„ 
.-.do_. 

...do... 
-..do.„ 

...do.  . 
—do... 

Boxes, 
do 

3,321,600 
2,743,300 

01,880 
76,380 

114,300 
87,830 

338,800 

308,800 

3,185,000 
S.  080, 000 

17,300,000 
13.800,000 

32.000,000 
31,600,000 

7,430,000 
1407,000 

1,180,280 

i,ia3,8ao 

8152.322,000 
>  163, 983. 000 

22.887,000 
24,056,000 

41881000 
30,211,000 

21682,000 
31330,000 

171908,000 
162,001000 

41364.000 
41,881000 

130,444,000 
100,461000 

84,061,000 
n<JA 

1068 

Asparagnt: 

1064 _ 

1068 

Strawbetrtia: 

1004 

1066 

Cantalonpaa: 

1064 

^»w 

^'-Sfi 

1064 

Lemons: 

1064 .-ri.... 

1068 

^'^i 

1068 „ 

Sugar  bes(K 

1064 

1068 

•364,300 

•302,000 

IIMOO 
118.000 

...do.. 
...do.. 

Tons.. 
....do.. 

do.- 

...do.. 

Lattuee: 

1004 

02,871000 
01441000 

1066 .-...- 

■  Tbe  value  of  the  proeeesing  crop  \ 
la  10)14. 
*  Planted  acreage. 


I  $101,086,000  in  1068,  compared  with  103,004,000 


Appendix  D — Continued 

COLORADO 
NtTMBBR  or  Srasonai.  Hirsd  Workbbb,  bt  Origin,  1064  ahd  1968 


Date 


tan 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 

May.- 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December.... 


Totel 


1700 
11900 
14,100 
11000 
11300 
1300 
1,300 


1000 
14,100 
12,800 
12,300 
12,000 
11000 

2,800 

(») 


Domea^ 


Total 


1300 
1000 
11,400 
11400 
11400 
1400 
1,300 


1000 
14.100 
13,800 
12,300 
12,000 
11000 

2,800 

(•) 


Local 


1300 
4,800 
1600 
1300 
1400 
4,000 
1,000 


1400 
1000 
1100 
1600 
1800 
1200 
1,500 
(») 


Intra- 
sUte 


800 

700 

800 

1,000 

1,400 

1,100 

100 


300 
600 
000 
1,200 
1,400 
900 
200 

m 


Inter- 
state 


2,400 
4,400 
4,100 
1300 

1600 

2,400 

100 


4,200 
1400 
1800 
1400 
1800 
4.900 
800 
(•) 


Forripi 


2,900 
6.000 

xw 

IM 
M 


W 


■  Less  than  80. 
>  No  activity. 


CONNECTICUT 
Number  or  Seasonal  Hired  Worrrbs,  by  Orioin,  1064  and  1966 


DaU 


tm 

January 

February 

Marcb 

AprU 

May  

June 

July 

August 

September.-. 

October 

November. . . 
December.... 

January 

February 

Marcb 

April 

iXij 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December 


Total 


1200 
4.900 
4,800 

1000 
4,700 
1400 
11700 
11900 
1300 
7,200 
1700 
1100 


1000 
1600 
1400 
1800 
4,800 
1300 
14,500 
17,000 
1600 
1300 
1800 
1500 


Domestlo 


Total 


4,600 
4,300 
4,200 
4,300 
1400 
4.000 
12.300 
11500 
4.900 
1000 
1000 
1500 


1400 
1000 
4,000 
5,200 
4,300 
4,800 
14,100 
11600 
1200 
1000 
1800 
1500 


Local 


4,800 
4,200 
4,200 
4,000 
2,700 
1100 
1800 
12,100 
1000 
1800 
4,700 
1400 


1400 
4,900 
4,800 
4,400 
3,000 
1400 
0,600 
12.300 
4.600 
4.800 
1100 
1300 


Intra- 
stete 


O 


(') 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

100 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Inter- 
state 


100 

100 

100 

300 

700 

000 

1400 

1400 

1.000 

600 

300 

100 


100 

100 

100 

800 

1,400 

1,400 

4,800 

4,300 

1,600 

1,000 

600 

300 


Foretgn 


too 
too 
too 

■m 

1.300 
1,400 
1,400 
1,«» 
«  1.400 
l.») 
TOO 

too 


too 
too 
too 
too 

MO 

400 
400 
400 
400 
4V 
0 
0 


>  Less  than  80. 


FLORIDA 


Number  or  Srasonal  Hired  Woriters.  bv  Origin.  1064  and  1968 


Data 


1084 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December.--. 

JIM 

January 

Februairy 

March 

April 

May 

June ..„ 

July , 

August 


Total 

Domestic 

% 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
State 

68.800 

84.300 

41000 

1000 

1100 

60.300 

61100 

41000 

1600 

1600 

71300 

81700 

44,600 

1000 

1200 

61600 

67.000 

41300 

1000 

4,600 

61.000 

84.200 

47.100 

1300 

1800 

31800 

36.100 

31000 

1,600 

700 

36.800 

31000 

36,800 

100 

100 

11000 

11200 

11800 

100 

400 

21100 

22.200 

21700 

600 

900 

31300 

31,600 

28.000 

1.800 

1,000 

67.000 

47,600 

30,400 

1000 

1200 

71800 

61500 

41600 

1700 

1200 

81000 

60.500 

51,700 

.  1400 

11,400 

84,400 

71700 

81800 

1100 

11,800 

71000 

61000 

81,000 

1000 

11,100 

71000 

70.200 

86,500 

4.800 

1900 

81100 

77,000 

61500 

7,500 

1000 

41800 

41200 

46,400 

1,300 

500 

31000 

21000 

31400 

400 

100 

31300 

31300 

11700 

400 

300 

Finip 


1*2 

11  Ml 


too 

i,ejj. 
loinr 

13.  M 


lilt* 

in 

I 
I 


February  16,  1966 


Appewdu 


Ndmsu  Of  SBABOhAi  Hired  Wor  LfeRs, 


D — Continued 
FLOBI]|)A— Continaed 

1,  BT  Origin,  1004  and  liBOfr-Continued 


Date 


September. -- 

October 

Narember..- 
Dscember.... 


Total 


23,100 
31.100 
53,800 
71,500 


Totl 


32,1V} 


eoo 

(DO 
SDO 


8IA8ONAL  Hired  Farmworkers,  by  1  ,Uio»  Crop  Acmrrr  and  Ttpb  or  Wobrbr 
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Domestic 


Local 


31,000 
27,000 
40,300 
47,500 


Intra- 
state 


400 
1,200 
2,000 
4,700 


Inter- 
state 


300 

2,400 

2.900 

11300 


Foreign 


600 

500 
4.700 
1100 


,^^J^  SO  workers. 
V*S^g?^h2l^S['  '°"<»«''«<»  '^^  ^^  lull  between  the  midseason  and 
CXn 2(»— Part  8 
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FLOBIDA— Contlnaad 
Acreage,  Prodochon,  and  Value  or  SELBcrEo  Crops,  1064-68 


CeleiTjtons) 

1065 

Tomatoes  (tons): 

1064 

1065 "■ 

Strawberries  (tons'): 

1964 

1065- 

Citrus  (boxes): 

1963-64 

1064-65 

Sugarcane  (tons) 

1063-64 

1064-65 


'  For  harvest. 

» Indicated  production 


IDAHO 

NUMBER  br  SEASOyTHlRBD  WOBRERa,  BY  ORIGIN,  1064  AND  1966 


Date 


AprU. 


mi 


June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

Novembw. 


196S 

ApriL 

May 

June 

July "":: 

August 

September 

October [H] 

November ""I! 

December 


ity£l 


Total 


3,900 

7,200 

11300 

11000 

1800 

1100 

17,500 

1,500 


4,000 

1400 
11000 
11,200 
11600 

1800 

14,300 

600 

(«) 


Domestic 


Total 


1000 

7,200 

11300 

11000 

1800 

1100 

17,600 

1,800 


4,000 
1400 
11000 
11,200 
11600 
0,800 
14.300 
600 

m 


Local 


2.800 
4.300 
1000 
1000 
1500 
4.600 
11800 
1.300 


1800 
1100 
1200 
1600 
1400 
1000 
1100 
500 
(•) 


Intra- 
state 


100 
200 

400 
700 
400 
600 
1,800 
100 


200 
300 
600 
600 

600 
600 
000 


(') 
O 


Inter- 
State 


1,000 
2,700 
1000 
7,400 
4,000 
1000 
1400 
100 


1.200 

1000 

1200 

4,100 

1700 

4,100 

4,300 

(') 

(•) 


Foreign 


P) 


■  Less  than  50. 
»  No  activity. 


ILLINOIS 
Number  or  Seasonal  Hired  WoREERa,  by  Origin,  1964  and  1065 


Date 


1884 

May : 

June 

July i; 

August 

September 

October 

IMS 

May 

June 

July ::" 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


■Less  than  5a 
•  No  activity. 


Total 


Domestic 


Total 


1200 
7,500 
1100 
7,200 
7,800 
1,800 


4,300 

7,600 
1400 
7,500 
7,700 
3,800 
0 

m 


1200 
7,600 
1100 
7,200 
7,800 
1,800 


4,300 
7,600 
1400 
7,600 
7,700 
2,800 


Local 


m 


2,000 
1000 
1600 
2,600 
2,400 
1,100 


1,300 
2,800 
2,800 
2,100 
2,300 
1.400 
0 

m 


Intra, 
stete 


100 
200 
100 
100 
100 
0 


(') 


0) 


300 
200 


Inter, 
state 


1000 
4,400 
2,400 
4,600 

1300 
700 


1100 
1000 
2,600 
1300 
1500 
1,100 
0 
(«) 


Fneign 


P) 
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INDIANA 
NuMBXB  or  Bntaamu.  Vomd  Woazxia,  bt  Ouodi,  196«  akd  1986 


Total 

DooMrtk 

Dal* 

1-etal 

Local 

Intra- 
■tata 

Intar- 
■tata 

Fotalcn 

Mi 

April — 

May 

Jana 

July 

BOD 
1.400 
2,800 
4,000 

4,900 

laioo 

1,700 

400 
2.000 
1000 
6.100 
7.300 
9.900 
1.700 
0 

m 

too 

1.400 
2,  too 
3,900 

4,700 

lOllOO 

1,700 

400 
XOOO 
Z900 
6.100 
7.300 
9.900 
1,700 
0 

m 

aoo 

800 

1,000 
2,400 
1,300 
1,600 
1,100 

300 

1,100 

goo 

2.900 

1.800 

1.800 

TOO 

0 

m 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

m 

300 

800 
1.600 

i.8a> 

.     S,M0 

8,600 

800 

300 
000 

1.000 
2.300 
6.700 
8.300 
LOOO 
0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Avnft                ...  . 

300 

tlaiKMilw        

« 

oStoUrT::.""-". 

IMf 
Aurfl 

0 

2£S..:~-: 

Jana 

July 

0 
0 
0 

Aognat 

0 

Saptembar 

0 

October 

0 

No»«mbar . 

0 

Daoember .... 

C) 

■  Leaf  than  aa 
>  No  actlTlty. 


KANSAS 

NUItMB  or  SBASONAI.  HiBKD  WOBKKBa,  BT  OBlODf,  1904  AKD  1966 


Total 

Domestic 

Data 

ToUl 

Local 

Intra- 
sUte 

loter- 

sute 

Foreicn 

May 

6,000 
17.600 
36,800 
32,700 
17.000 
10.900 

4,400 

8,100 
16,800 
28,900 
22.300 
13,100 
10,800 

6,900 
17,300 
38,400 
22,700 
17.000 
10,900 

4,400 

8.100 
16,800 
20,500 
22,300 
13,100 

8.000 

6,000 

(') 

4,800 

10,000 
17,900 
16.200 
18.300 
8,800 
3,600 

6,100 
11.100 
19.400 
15.600 
10,300 

2.800 

3,400 

(') 

800 
1,900 
3.400 
3.300 
1.800 
1,300 

800 

1.000 
1.900 
4,300 
3.000 
1.400 
1.500 
800 
(') 

600 
4.800 
8.100 
4,300 
2.000 
800 
400 

1.000 
3.500 
8.800 
3.800 
1,800 
0 
800 
(') 

100 

Jana    .......... 

300 

July 

100 

Augiut 

0 

E<apt«mbar...,. 

0 

October        

0 

Norembcr 

0 

itei 

May 

0 

June 

0 

July 

0 

Aosuat . 

0 

Saptainbcr  ....... 

0 

October    

0 

NoTembar . 

0 

December 

(') 

>  No  actlTlty. 


LOUISUNA 
NuMBBB  or  Sbabonal  Hibbd  Wobkckb,  bt  Orion,  1904  and  1966 


Date 


January 

Fefaruwy 

Mareti 

iC^:::.:::: 

Jana 

July 

Aognat 

Saptember 

October 

NoTember... 
Dacamber— .. 


ISM 


Total 


Janoary 

Fabruary.... 


AprOw 

my 

Jm»...-.~..- 

July 

Aoiuat 

SefMember... 

October 

November... 
Deoambar.... 


3,900 

1,400 

1.400 

9.800 

11.400 

16.900 

6.400 

3.800 

17.800 

18,400 

16,600 

11.400 


3,900 

1,600 

1.700 

9,000 

8,300 

18.600 

9.300 

4,700 

12,200 

1^600 

12.400 

8,800 


Dam«8Uc 


Total 


2,000 

1.400 

1.400 

9,800 

11,400 

16,900 

6,400 

3,800 

17,  (WO 

18,400 

16.400 

11.100 


1,000 

1.600 

1.700 

9,000 

8.300 

13.900 

9.300 

4.700 

12,200 

15,600 

12.400 

8,100 


Local 


2,400 

1.400 

1.400 

8.400 

9.900 

16,900 

6,400 

8,800 

17,300 

16.800 

U.400 

8,000 


2.9O0 

1.000 

1.700 

8,400 

6.700 

13.!S00 

9.300 

4.700 

11.800 

14,900 

ia800 

7.100 


Intra- 
state 


300 

0 

0 

1.800. 

900 

0 

0 

0 

200 

1,300 

2.100 

2,200 


300 

0 

0 

1,800 

1,600 

0 

0 

0 

200 

900 

1.100 

1.000 


Inter- 
sUU 


300 
0 

0 

2,500 

700 

0 

0 

0 

200 

800 

900 

1.000 


0) 

0 

0 

2,000 

100 

100 

0 

0 

100 

200 

400 

400 


Foreign 


than8Q^_ 


ArrurDiz  D — Continued 

MAINE 

Numbbb  or  Bbabonai.  Hnuu>  Wobkkbb,  bt  Obiow,  1904  amd  1968 


Date 


May 

June _„ 

July 

Aogust 

Septambcr... 
October 

IMS 

May 

June 

July 

Anguat 

September... 

October 

November. . . 
Deoamber 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

100 

300 

300 


100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total 

Domcatk 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
sUte 

Inter- 
sUt« 

8,000 

6,400 

6,400 

0 

^'J 

7.000 

6,600 

8^600 

0 

'') 

8,700 

8,400 

8,400 

0 

(•) 

10,100 

9,800 

9,800 

0 

^') 

18,700 

9,100 

9,100 

0 

(') 

^300 

8,300 

3,300 

0 

(•) 

8.000 

6.000 

8,000 

(') 

(' 

3,700 

3,700 

3,700 

0 

(' 

6,400 

6.400 

8,400 

0 

(' 

6^000 

^900 

8.900 

(') 

(' 

19.000 

16.800 

16.200 

0 

!' 

22.100 

19.800 

19.800 

100 

(' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

O 

m 

m 

c 

Fan%n 


m 

MO 
M 
W 

ian 

2,00) 


0 

0 
0 
0 
2.700 
2.600 
0 

m 


>  Leas  than  80. 
I  No  activity. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
NOMBKB  or  BCABONAL  HIRED  WORKBRS,  BT  ORIGIN,  1964  AND  1965 


Total 

Domestic 

Date 

Total 

I^ocal 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
state 

ForelfB 

mi 

January 

100 

100 

100 

400 

8.600 

7.300 

14.000 

14  600 

10.800 

9.700 

3,700 

1,300 

100 

100 

100 

1.300 

8.700 

7,400 

13.800 

18,100 

11.900 

9.300 

3,800 

1,100 

0 

0 

0 

200 

8.200 

6,900 

13,600 

14,200 

0.800 

9.000 

3.800 

1,100 

(') 

1,100 

6,600 

7,800 

13.700 

18.000 

11.600 

9.000 

3,400 

I.IOO 

0 

0 

0 

200 

4,600 
6.900 
11.800 
12.300 
8.600 
8.300 
3.100 
1,100 

(') 

900 

4,700 

6.900 

11,600 

12.700 

10.000 

7.900 

3,100 

1,100 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

100 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(') 

100 
200 

(•) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(') 

600 

900 

1,700 

1.900 

1.100 

800 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

9O0 

1.300 

2.100 

2,300 

1.500 

000 

300 

(') 

100 

K^hniary 

100 

March 

m 

April 

100 

May         

300 

June    . - 

400 

July    — 

HO 

August 

uo 

September 

goo 

October 

700 

November 

300 

December . 

100 

19$S 
Janiuiry 

100 

February 

lU 

March 

100 

April 

200 

May 

100 

June 

July 

Almost. 

100 
100 
100 

September 

MO 

October 

300 

100 

December        ...    . 

■  Leas  than  60. 


MICHIOAN 
NuMBRB  or  Seasonal  Hibed  Workers,  bt  Origin,  1964  and  1965 


ToUl 

Domestic 

Date 

Total 

Tioml 

Intta- 
staU 

Inter- 
state 

FocelgB 

lit* 
April 

5.800 
16.000 
43.700 
74.400 
63.  ICO 
86.300 
25.500 

^600 
400 

3.800 
13,700 
44.400 
49.500 
70.700 
35.300 
27.100 

6,900 

m 

8.800 
16.000 
43.700 
74.300 
Sa200 
32.900 
25.100 

6.600 
400 

3.800 
13.700 
44.400 
49.900 
70.  TOO 
35.300 
27.100 

6.900 
(«) 

-J^ioo 

11.700 
14.600 
23.000 
26.200 
17.400 
14.500 
5.600 
400 

2,800 
10,000 
13.900 
2a  400 
28,300 
17.600 
14.600 

5.800 

(>) 

'100 

400 

1.700 

5,300 

2.700 

1,80C 

1.200 

200 

0 

100 
300 
1.300 
2,900 
7.400 
1.200 
LOOO 
200 
(•) 

600 

3.900 

27,600 

46.000 

22.300 

13.700 

9.400 

800 

0 

500 

3,900 

29.200 

26.200 

S5.I0O 

16.500 

11.400 

1.200 

(') 

0 

\hy  

0 

Jane.  

0 

July  

101 

August 

''•S 

September    . 

z4n 

October        

n 

November      .. .-. 

December 

1968 
April     

May 

June 

July  , 

Angnst     — i 

September 

October  

November 

Deoamber 

m 

>  Lass  than  80. 
•  NoacUvity. 
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Appbwdix  D— ConMnned 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NUMBEBOTBEABOKAl  HiBBP  WOBIBBB,  BT  OBIOW.  1«M  AND  1966 


-H- 


Jolylt....: 

Jnlyll 

Aufust  15 

Aufiut  31 

September  18. 


tm 


Jolyl8 

July  81 

August  18 

August  31 

8e|&«mber  15. 


IMf 


ACRIAOE,  PbODOCTION.  AND   JLkLVM  OT  OOCUIIBBBS  FOB  PiCrLES  CbOF 


Year 


1964.. 
1965.. 


I  For  harvest. 

•  Indicated  production.    Another 


1 3  660  tons  were  produced  but  not  marketed. 

I 'Missouri 


Number  or  Seasonal  Hui : 


Date 


im 
M»y 

Jane 

July 

Aupist 

September 

October 

November 

Deesnber 

Jiouary 

laae 

Jaiy ;;. 

Aapist 

8«pt»mher 

October 

November .  ' 

December 


Total 


6,200 

15,700 

8,100 

200 

16,300 

19,300 

6,100 

600 


200 

16,800 

13,300 

1,000 

8,900 

18,100 

3,400 

800 


T»| 


Number  or  Seasonal  Hibi 


Date 


tiSi 


Jaogary 

Fehrnary 

Msich.. 

P= 
JaiM 

Jniy  

JWut  ...! 
*W»mber. 
Ortober  ... 
November 
Dsoember.. 


ims 


Total 


1.300 
1.400 
2,100 
S.800 
6.800 

laooo 
laooo 

9.000 
6.300 
6.800 
3,400 
2,000 


Domestie 


2,000 

3,400 

2,000 

800 


too 

8,800 
10,800 
11,800 

2,800 


Foreign 


Date 


lOO 
0,300 
12,800 
11.300 
2.000 


Harvested 
acreage 


23,000 
■16^300 


Production 

(tons) 


116.180 
'79.280 


June , 

July 

August , 

September.. 
October 

m$ 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November. . . 
December.... 


Value 


Total 


1,000 

1.200 

1,600 

2,400 

800 


1.000 
1,200 
1,400 
1,800 
800 
0 

n 


Domestic 


Total 


1,000 
1,200 
1,600 
2,200 
800 


1,000 
1,200 
1,400 
1,700 
800 
0 
O 


Local 


1,000 
1,200 
1,800 
2,100 
TOO 


900 
1,100 
1,400 
1,700 

700 
0 
O 


Intra- 
sute 


W 


Inter- 
state 


(') 


100 
100 
300 


(') 


(') 


(') 


m 


100 
100 

100 
0 


Foreign 


m 


0 

0 

0 

100 

lOB 


0 
0 
0 
100 
100 
0 


■  Less  than  80. 
'  No  activity. 


$7,736,000 
7.326.000 


NEW  JERSEY 
Number  or  Seasonal  Hired  Wobberb.  bt  Oeioin,  1064  and  1066 


^WoBEERa,  BT  Origin,  1964  and  1966 


Domestic 


Local 


6,000 

14,400 

8,100 

300 

18,700 

18,800 

6,000 

800 


200 

16.300 

12,800 

800 

8,600 

13,700 

8,400 

800 


Intra- 
state 


0 

300 

0 

0 

200 

300 

0 

0 


0 
800 
200 

0 
100 
300 
100 

0 


Inter- 
state 


200 

1,000 

0 

0 

800 

800 

200 

0 


0 

600 

300 

200 

100 

1,100 

0 

0 


Date 


Foreign 


1964 

April 

May 

June .,. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 


ises 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September..., 

October 

November 

Decern  bw 


Total 


Domestlo 


2.000 
10,900 
18,100 
24,000 
24,900 
16,900 
11.100 

2,200 


1,900 
10,800 
.17,400 
23,600 
24.600 
16,100 
11,400 
800 
{») 


Total 


2,000 
10,900 
18,100 
24,000 
34,900 
16.000 
10,300 

2,000 


1^900 
10,800 
17,400 
23,600 
34,600 
16,100 
11,400 
800 


Local 


1,200 
3,400 
6,600 
13,400 
11,300 
8,100 
8,800 
1,100 


1,000 

3,800 

6,700 

12,800 

12,100 

7,200 

6,900 

iOO 


Intra- 
state 


(') 


0 
0 
100 
100 
100 
100 


0 
0 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
0 


Inter- 
state 


Foreign 


800 

7,600 
11,600 
10,600 
13,600 
8,700 
4,800 
800 


900 

7,300 

11,600 

11,000 

12,400 

8,800 

8,400 

400 


(') 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

800 
300 


1  Less  than  60. 
•  No  activity. 


WTANA 

I  Workers,  bt  Origin,  1964  and  1965 


NEW  MEXICO 
NCMBBB  or  Seasonal  Hired  Workers,  bt  Origin,  1964  and  1966 


Date 


1964 

January 

February.. 

March 

AprU..„ 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

19ef 

January.' 

June.. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November ., 

December 


■  Less  than  8a 
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ArrvxDix  D — Cootinaed 

NBW  YOBE 
SVUmtM  at  SK^aOMAL  BSMMB  WOBUtlS.  BT  OBMOf,  1904  AKD  198S 


Total 

Domeatle 

Date 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
•tata 

Inter- 
state 

Forelfn 

Itti 

7,100 
12.700 
94.900 
36.600 
31.700 
31.300 
400 

7,100 
UlOO 
33,000 
38,300 
3a  600 
39,400 
300 
100 

7,100 
13,700 
24,900 
28,600 
31.400 
30.800 
30O 

7,100 
12,100 
33.000 
25,200 

3a  too 

29,100 
200 
100 

4,600 

7,300 
12.300 

io,soa 

9.800 
ia803 
(•) 

4.800 

6.900 

12.400 

11.400 

ia800 

11,100 

100 

(') 

200 
600 

1,000 
1.200 
1,200 
800 
(') 

300 

400 
900 

1.000 

1,200 

900 

0 

0 

2,200 
4,900 
11.600 
13.900 
20.100 
19.500 
200 

1,900 

4,800 

9,700 

12,800 

18,200 

17,100 

100 

100 

0 

Jona — 

July _ 

Aucoat 

8a|)tamb»....-.4-— 
October 

0 

0 

0 

400 

400 

NoTBmbar . . . 

200 

im 

May   

0 

Jnna 

July -•„ 

Aacutt  ....-- 

0 
0 
0 

SAptmnbcr. . 

300 

October    .....— 

300 

100 

Deoember. 

0 

than  80. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NUMBKB  or  BBASONAL  HiKKO  WOBKBBS,  BT  OBIOIN,  1904  kHD  1988 


Total 

Donmtie 

Date 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
sUte 

Inter- 
state 

Foreign 

tm* 

U,700 

19,800 

23.800 

S3. 800 

88.800 

1U.300 

339.900 

349.800 

118.900 

188.300 

88.200 

34.900 

17,700 
33,000 
38,800 
42,000 
82,100 
117,700 
192,300 
36a  900 
141,800 
138,800 
^82,900 
3a  800 

13,700 

19.800 

28.800 

33.800 

88.800 

.1U.300 

239.900 

349.800 

118.900 

166.300 

86.200 

34.900 

17,700 

32.000 

28.800 

42.000 

82.100 

117.700 

192.300 

38a  900 

141.800 

138.800 

82.900 

30,800 

12,800 

19.400 

28.600 

33.200 

83.800 

108.900 

217.700 

236.300 

110.800 

153.500 

84.100 

31800 

17,700 

31,900 

28,800 

41,700 

81.000 

112,800 

181.500 

248.000 

136.800 

128.000 

M,800 

2a  800 

100 

100 

100 

400 

1.300 

1.500 

1900 

7.  COO 

3.800 

2,100 

1.000 

100 

0 

100 

100 

200 

400 

1.000 

1100 

6.900 

1.700 

1,800 

600 

0 

100 

100 

100 

200 

800 

1900 

7.300 

6,500 

1300 

2,600 

1,100 

100 

0 

100 

100 

200 

700 

3.900 

6.700 

6.000 

3.200 

1.900 

500 

0 

0 

KfNTiary 

0 

March  

0 

AorU   

0 

jKy.::::.": 

P 

b 

July     

0 

AOfTUSt       

0 

September 

0 

October 

0 

0 

I>0oaniber   

0 

January 

0 

Fabraary 

0 

Mareh-.r 

0 

AorU. 

0 

ibSV-.  ........... 

0 

0 

July     

0 

August -- 

0 

September 

0 

October    -- . 

0 

Norembar  .  

0 

Ommnbdr  . 

0 

SSaaONAL  HiBBD  WOBKBBal  IM  COCUMBBB  HABVBaT,  1964  U 


Data 

1064 

1968 

June  It  .."  ......_ 

18.100 

30.200 

11400 

400 

100 

100 

800 

600 

0 

0 

0 

18.300 

June  31    .......... 

28.000 

July  It „... 

11300 

July  31 

400 

Aug.  18... 

400 

Aug.  31 

400 

Sept.  11        ™ 

800 

Sept  30  

t.800 

Oct  18.          . .- 

8,000 

Oct.  31  _ 

0 

Not  It.    

0 

Not  30-                       

0 

Dec.  18 

Dae.  31 

<  All  workera  are  domeatic  worker*. 

AatBAOB,  PBOOOCnON,  AKD  VALtJB  OF  CVCDIIMBBa  rOB  PKKLX8 


Crop 

HaiTsatad 

Production 

(tons) 

Value 

Cueombanferpteklaa: 

18M 

3a  100 

•31.300 

ta2t0 

tatto 

83,618,000 

lt« 

140(^000 

•  Farhartaat. 


AFFUfBiz  D-^OBtinoed 

OHie 

NimBKB  or  Bkabomal  Bomb  WoBSKsa,  bt  Obioin,  1984  and  U68 


Total 

Domestic 

Data 

Total 

I.ncal 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
state 

Foreign 

1984 
May 

lasoo 

38.100 
33,300 
38,700 
38.800 
17,400 

17,300 
31400 
31800 
32,800 
(3,800 
18.800 

(') 

18,800 
28,100 
33,300 
26,700 
28,800 
17,400 

17,200 
24,400 
34,600 
32.500 
33.600 
18.800 
0 
(') 

11700 
2a  700 
18,100 
18,700 
16,400 
18,100 

18,100 
30,100 
19,100 
17,000 
17,300 
16,300 
0 
(') 

200 
300 

400 
300 
400 
300 

400 
400 
400 
500 
600 
400 
0 
(■) 

1,700 
1200 
1800 
9,800 
11,800 
2,000 

1,800 

1000 

5,000 

15,000 

16,800 

1,700 

0 

(') 

0 

June 

July 

0 
0 

August 

0 

September 

October 

IKS 
May™ 

0 
0 

0 

June 

0 

July 

0 

0 

September 

0 

October          . 

0 

November ... 

0 

P«mmbfr 

(') 

'  No  activity. 


ORBOON 
NvMBBB  or  Siabonal  Hibbd  Wokxkrs,  bt  Obioin,  1064  and  1965 


Total 

Domeatic 

Date 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
State 

Fonign 

March 

700 

8,400 

7,700 

31.600 

87,600 

61.200 

2a  900 

9.900 

2,800 

2,400 

1200 

8,700 

89.200 

83.200 

63.400 

17.600 

7.400 

1,700 

700 

3,400 

7.700 

31.600 

87.600 

83.200 

3a700 

9.900 

2.600 

2.400 

1200 

8.700 

59.200 

33.200 

63.400 

17.800 

7,400 

1,700 

500 

2,700 

1100 

26,000 

42,400 

48,600 

13.400 

6.800 

2,600 

1.600 
3.400 
8.000 

4a  600 
23.300 
48.000 

laioo 

8.600 
1.600 

0 

100 

200 

800 

2.100 

2.600 

1,000 

800 

100 

400 

200 

300 

2.300 

2.400 

2.000 

1.100 

200 

(') 

200 

700 

3.400 

5.800 

13.100 

13.000 

6.300 

2.300 

100 

400 
600 

3.400 

lasoo 

7.500 

13.400 

6.400 

1.500 

IW 

0 

April 

0 

Miy..: 

0 

June '.. 

0 

July 

0 

August 

0 

September 

no 

October 

0 

November 

0 

196S 

0 

April        

0 

Miy.: :::;:::::::::: 

0 

June 

0 

July 

0 

August 

0 

September 

0 

October 

0 

November 

0 

>  Leas  than  8a 


PENN8YLVANLA 
Numbbr  or  Seasonal  Hiked  WoaiEas,  bt  Origin.  1964  and  1965 


Total 

Domeatic 

Date 

Total 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
State 

Forsip 

May 

8.100 
11.600 
19.200 

laooo 

3a  400 

17.300 

8,800 

9,100 
12.400 

lawD 

3a  300 

18.200 

6.800 

8,100 
II.WO 
19.200 
16.000 

satoo 

17,300 
8.<tOO 

9.100 
12.400 
18.800 
16.800 
3a  300 
U.200 

6.800 

7.600 

lasoo 

16.600 
11.100 
11800 
12,700 
8.300 

a.  000 

11.600 
18.400 
IZOOO 
11100 
12.400 
8.700 

300 
600 

',000 
600 

1,000 
900 
200 

200 
300 
800 
900 
1.000 
1.300 

1           *" 

100 
7TO 
1,700 
1*00 
4.8i» 
3.700 
300 

300 

500 
1.400 
3,600 
6.200 
1600 

700 

» 

June.. . 

C 

July _ 

Auruf.... 

September 

t 
0 
0 

0<iober 

0 

November      

0 

ItU 
May _ 

June       ............ 

0 

( 

Q 
1 
« 
t 

• 

July   

Auruat.._ 

September, 

October 

November. .  ........ 

February  16,  1966 
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Amnot^  D — Continued 

BH  IDE  ISLAND 

Nuubeb  or  Sbabomal  Hn  tt>  Wobkbbs,  bt  Oaioiir,  1964  and  1966 


Date 


1984 

September.., 

October 

November. . . 

l9tS 

September. . . 

October 

November. . . 


Total 


400 
200 
100 


400 
100 
100 


Tital 


I  Leas  than  SO. 

Numbir  or  Sbabonal  Hmfcl 


Date 


1984 

January 

Febcuary 

Uircb 

April 

M»y 

June 

July 

Aujiut 

September... 

October 

November... 
DecMcbtf.... 

1981 

Jiniury 

February 

Mirch 

fc:::::: 

looe 

July 

Aumut 

September... 

October  

November... 
Decern  bw.... 


Total 


7a  100 
71,800 
86,900 
106,800 
120,400 
166,400 
186,800 
144,800 
113,800 
129,000 
131, 100 
99,600 


60,300 
72,300 
85,700 
102,200 
125,100 
163,200 
146,200 
143,800 
108,300 
117,800 
128,300 
106,300 


Domestic 


800 

100 
100 


300 

100 
100 


Local 


300 
100 
100 


300 
100 
100 


Intra- 
state 


Inter- 
state 


Foreign 


(0 


100 


rSXAS 
Wobkbbb,  bt  Obioin,  1964  and  1966 


Tial 


Domestic 


000 

6b  900 

81,300 
10  9;  000 
IS  1, 200 
14)«400 
»,000 
131,400 

10  3,800 
Hi,  800 

11  r,  700 
9P,900 


6C,300 
72,300 
8  J,  700 
10  2;  200 
12  i,  100 
15$,  200 
141,200 
141:800 
10  3,300 
1U,800 
125,300 
10  9^  300 

-I 


>  Less  than  50. 
NcMBER  or  Sbasonal  Hired   Fa^Bworkers, 

TTPK 


or 


Date 


Cuciunfa  ef 


Domestic 


200 
200 
400 
600 
900 
700 
800 
1.300 
700 
500 
600 
200 


200 

200 

400 

600 

1.300 

1,600 

1,100 

3,200 

2,000 

1,700 

1,800 

300 


Local 


86,900 
69,800 
84,100 
102,800 
121,700 
140,600 
127,500 
117,600 
97,900 
101,300 
101,200 
86,200 


68,700 
72,200 
85,500 
101,400 
122,400 
142,800 
121,700 
121,100 
101, 100 
101,700 
101,500 
88,000 


Intra- 
state 


100 

0 

200 

500 

2,300 

7,900 

20,000 

18,800 

8,600 

11200 

15,100 

6,300 


400 

100 

200 

700 

2,500 

9,600 

33,000 

31,600 

6,600 

M.OOO 

21,600 

16,700 


Inter- 
State 


100 
100 
100 
(') 

200 
1,000 
1,400 
1,100 
300 
1,200 
1,300 
400 


300 

0 

0 

100 

300 

800 

1,600 

1,300 

700 

2,200 

2,200 

1,600 


Foreign 


3,000 
1,600 
1,500 
2,800 
5,200 
7,000 
7,900 
ia400 

laioo 

12,200 

13,600 

7,600 


RT   Major  Caor  Acnvrrv  and 
Worker,  1964-65 


Fo-^lgn 


0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

100 

600 

J.  700 

2,100 

100 


'  Uai  than  60  workers. 


Cotton  pb 


Domestic 


laooo 

11400 
10,800 
3a  300 

42.600 

64,300 

52.400 

28.000 

8.500 

3.400 

3,200 

5,700 


ia400 
11600 
3a400 

saooo 

43,800 

81800 

83.600 

32.000 

13.200 

3.300 

3.100 

a  800 


Foreign 


800 

800 

700 

1,800 

2,200 

2.900 

1600 

8,000 

3,200 

200 

0 

0 


Cotton  b 


Domestic 


3,000 

{') 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11,000 

37,800 

31,000 

42,600 

42,300 

27,700 


2,000 

(') 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,800 

36,300 

28,600 

38,800 

48,900 

11400 


Foreign 


1,200 
(') 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,800 

8,600 

ia700 

6,300 


ArPENDix  D — Ck>ntinned 

UTAH 
NtniBBB  or  SBAaONAL  HIKBO  WOBKBBa.  BT  OBIOIN,  1904  AND  1968 


Total 

Domestic 

Date 

Total 

T,oca] 

Intra. 
aUto 

Inter- 
state 

Foreifn 

1984 
May 

1.900 
6.200 
ia400 
7,200 
6,900 
6,700 
700 

2,800 
1300 
6,100 
7,000 
1800 
3,100 

1,900 
6,000 
9,900 
6,900 
8,400 

700 

3,800 
1200 
5,100 
7,000 
1800 
3,100 

1,700 
3,700 
7,700 
8,100 
1700 
6,200 
600 

1,300 
2,800 
3,300 
6,800 
3,300 
2,600 

(■) 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 

(') 
(') 

100 
300 
200 
200 
100 

100 
2,000 
2.100 
1,700 
1,700 
1,200 
(')    • 

1,300 
1,200 
1,400 
1,600 
1,300 
400 

(') 

Jfiiin 

300 

July 

800 

August 

300 

September 

400 

October 

300 

November 

0 

198S 
May 

0 

June 

0 

July 

0 

August 

0 

September 

0 

October 

0 

1  Less  than  80. 


VERMONT 
NuMBBB  or  Seasonal  Hibkd  Workkb8,  bt  Obioin,  1964  and  1968 


Date 


1964 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October 

19ee 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 
October 


Total 

Domestic 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
atete 

Inter- 
state 

600 

500 

600 

0 

(') 

700 

700 

600 

0 

100 

600 

600 

600 

0 

100 

1,600 

1,400 

1,300 

0 

200 

1,100 

1,100 

1,000 

0 

200 

800 

500 

400 

0 

^'i 

800 

600 

600 

0 

600 

500 

600 

0 

(' 

1,200 

1,200 

1,100 

0 

100 

700 

700 

700 

0 

{') 

Foreign 


0) 


0 

0 

0 

100 

to 

m 

0 
0 
0 
0 


>  Less  than  60. 


WASHINGTON 
NmiBER  or  Seasonal  Hired  Woreers,  bt  Origin,  1964  and  1966 


Total 

DomeaUe 

Date 

Total 

Local 

Intra- 
state 

Inter- 
State 

Foreign 

1984 
January  . 

1.TD0 

1100 

9.900 

11,800 

22,100 

25,400 

78.200 

40.300 

27.200 

29,300 

3,000 

1,400 

1,300 

1200 

0,200 

12.500 

19,900 

34.300 

56,100 

82.400 

28.600 

21.300 

1000 

2,100 

1,700 

1100 

0,900 

11,800 

22,100 

28.400 

78,200 

40,300 

27,200 

29.300 

3.000 

1.400 

1,300 

1200 

9,200 

12,500 

19.900 

31400 

56,100 

32,400 

28,500 

21,300 

1000 

2,100 

1,700 

3.800 

8,300 

8,100 

12,600 

11800 

62,400 

33,700 

18,200 

11600 

22,000 

1,800 

1,300 

1000 

7,400 

8,500 

11,700 

22,900 

43.000 

26,000 

ia700 

11,400 

3,200 

2,000 

0 

100 

400 

900 

1,300 

1,900 

1600 

2,600 

2,600 

1400 

200 

(') 

0 

100 

600 

800 

1,400 

3,300 

1600 

2,600 

2,800 

2,900 

300 

0 

(«) 

200 
1,300 
2,600 
8,200 
8,800 
11,200 
1100 
6,300 

ia3oo 

■      600 

(') 

0 

200 

1,100 

3,200 

8,800 

8,100 

8,400 

3,800 

9,000 

7,000 

600 

100 

0 

FebnuitT . 

March 

0 
0 

April 

0 

May       

0 

Inw) 

0 

July 

0 

August 

0 

September 

0 

October 

0 

November 

0 

0 

tm 

Jantiary 

0 

Fehniary 

0 

March  

0 

April 

0 

May 

0 

June 

0 

July 

0 

August 

0 

September 

0 

October 

0 

November 

0 

0 

•Less  than  8a 
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WIBCONSIN 
NUMl»m  Ot  BEHOHU.  HlMP  WotMM.  BT  ObIOOI,  UM4  AH©  1885 


DaU 


'M4 

May 

June 

July 

AuKuat 

Stptemtwr. .. 
Oetober 

May....^... 

JUIM „... 

July 

AufUft 

8«ptembar. . . 

October 

Novembw. . . 
December 


Total 


1.400 
2,500 
ia500 
10^500 
5,000 
3.400 


1,400 
2,000 
7,900 
9,500 
5,300 
3.500 
0 
(•) 


Domectlc 


'.Total 


1.400 
2.S00 
10.400 
9,800 
5,200 
3.300 


1,400 
2,000 
7,900 
9,500 
5,300 
8.500 
0 

m 


Local 


1.000 

1,400 

4.90 

2.700 

3.300 

2,100 


1,000 
1,800 
4.400 
2.500 
3.300 
2.400 
0 

m 


Intra- 


>  Leas  than  50. 
I  No  activity. 


0 

0 

300 

100 


(') 


100 


(') 


200 

100 
100 
0 


m 


Intw- 


ForalcB 


500 

0 

1.100 

0 

5.300 

100 

7,000 

700 

1.800 

400 

1.100 

(') 

400 

0 

800 

0 

3.500 

0 

6.900 

0 

1.900 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

O 

m 

WYOMINO 

NUMBla  or  BKABONAt  HMD  Wog«K«a.  BY  OeIOW,  1904  AND  1905 


IHU 


May 

June , 

July 

August.„ 

tmi 

May 

June 

July 

August. 


Total 


3;  600 
i,200 
3.800 
1.800 


3,400 
5.100 
3,600 
1,600 


Domestic 


Total 


2,600 
3.8(10 
3,400 
1.800 


3.400 
5,100 
3.500 
1.600 


Local 


3.000 
1.900 
2.300 
1.500 


1.900 
l.flOO 
1.900 
1.400 


Intr»- 
sUte 


(') 


lOO 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


(') 


Inter- 
state 


000 
1.800 
1.200 

200 


1.600 

3,100 

1,500 

200 


Foreign 


0 
1,400 
400 
(') 


■  Less  than  SO. 


NUMBER   or  SEASONAL  HIRED   WORKERS   E.MPLOYED    IN    APPLE 
HARVESTING,  SELECTED  STATES,  1964^  Al-ru5 


New  York 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Date 

Do- 
mestic 

For- 
eign 

Do- 
mestic 

For- 
eign 

Do- 
mestic 

For- 
eign 

Do- 
mestic 

For- 
eign 

'«4 
Aug.  31 

1,785 
i:873 
1^441 
9,375 
3,000 
0 

1.575 
5,135 
9.475 
7.800 
4.010 
0 

0 
8(0 
521 
388 

0 

0 

0 
250 
250 
280 
280 

0 

00 
245 

880 

262 

48 

0 

'73 
347 
797 
338 

in 
0 

0 

81 

370 

187 

0 

0 

0 

0 

271 

125 

15 

0 

501 
1,643 
2.417 
1.262 

333 
47 

0 
2.433 

2,388 

1,376 

396 

27 

0 

408 

408 

314 

4 

0 

0 

171 

161 

141 

0 

0 

200 

1,0*7 

1,250 

454 

199 

0 

200 

716 

1,581 

535 

100 
0 

Sept.  15 .■ 

0 

aspt.  30. 

Oct.   15 

103 
350 

Oct.   31 

Not.  15 

1986 

Aug.  31„ 

Sept.  15 

46 

1 
0 

0 

Sept.  30. 

Oct.    15._ 

Oct.   31 

85 

239 

65 

Not.  15. ..... 

0 
0 

Dal* 


I9«4 

Aug.  31 

Sept.  18 

Sept.  30 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  81 

Not.  15 

Aug.  31 ... 

Sept.  18...j;.i 

Sept.  30 . 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  31 , 

Not.  18. 


Rhode  liUnd 


Domestic    Fanign 


0 
INA 
INA 
0 
0 
0 


0 
INA 
.INA 
INA 
INA 
INA 


0 
25 
26 

3 
0 
0 


Vermont 


Domestic   Foreign 


10 

1,150 

1,124 

900 

120 

0 


0 
928 

1,008 

580 

150 

0 


0 
81 
76 
0 
0 
0 


0 

It 

50 

30 

0 

0 


Virginia-West 
VirginUi 


Domestir    Foreign 


93 

0 

1,504 

072 

1.824 

1.178 

1.853 

1,347 

1,799 

1,» 

784 

0 

158 

0 

1,619 

0 

1,787 

970 

1,718 

1,009 

1.150 

8» 

86 

0 

>  Includes  only  Winchester,  Va.-Martinsburg,  W.Va., 
Soarca:  Tnasason  farm  labor  reports. 


AmiTBii  D^ContlnaAd 
WTOICINO— Continued 

PRODDCTION  ANJ>  0«0*  VALUE  IN  APPLB-PRODDCINO  8TATM 

1904  AND  1985  o'ATgg, 


State  and  year 


New  York: 

1904 

1905 

Maine: 

1904 

1985 

Maasachuaetta: 

1964 

1985 

New  Hampshire: 

1964 

1986 

Rhode  Island: 

1964 

1986 

Vermoot: 

1964 

1985 

Virginia: 

1984 

,   1966 

West  Virginia: 

1984 

1906 


Production 


Thoutand 
butktU 
21,500 
23,500 

1.960 
a;300 

>         2.800 
8.1M 

1,180 
1,370 

180 
200 

930 
900 

9,800 
10,600 

5,700 
6,100 


Crop  tsUk 


(40. 
45, 

5, 
«, 

7, 
8, 

3, 
3, 


2, 
2, 

15, 

16, 

9. 
9, 


723.000 
120,000 

in,  000 

875,000 

140.000 
138,000 

oaB,«oo 
440,  an 

477,000 

540,000 

438,000 
045. 000 

035,000 
640,000 

489,000 
246,000 


NUMBER  OF^SEASONALHIRED^FA^^^^ 


Data 


May 

June , 

July 

August .., 

toes 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Colorado 


Domestic 


2.400 

4.600 

2.30O 

700 


4.700 

9.200 

4.200 

500 


Foreign 


2.200 

6,200 

1,300 

200 


Moo  tana 


Domestic 


700 
8,600 
2,600 

200 


200 
4,000 
2.400 

200 


Foreign 


0 

1,700 

200 

0 


Nebraska 


Domestic    Forelfn 


900 
2.100 
1,000 

400 


0 

4.600 

1.300 

300 


100 

LMO 

M 

0 


Wyoming 

.... 

Kansas 

Utah 

Date 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Foreign 

May 

500 

2,700 

1.80O 

300 

0 

400 
3.100 
1,900 

300 

0 

1,400 

400 

'\ 

0 
0 
0 
0 

100 

1.100 

400 

0 

0 

300 

1,200 

600 

0 

100 

300 

100 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

100 

3,400 

2.200 

700 

100 

1.200 

2.300 

1.300 

400 

June 

0) 
100 

(') 
0) 
(") 

0 
0 
0 
0 

July ^...,. 

August 

September 

U6f 
May 

June 

July 

August t 

'  Less  than  50  workers. 

Source:  In-aeasun  farm  labor  reports  as  of  midmonth. 

SUOARBEET  ACREAGE.  PRODUCTION,  AND  VALUE  IN  SELECTED 
STATES.  1904  AND  1966 


SUte  and  year 

Acreage 
harvested 

Production 

Crop  value 

Colorado: 

1964 

tfiOOaert* 

in.  4 
137.3 

23.5 
19.4 

09.0 
00.0 

86.5 
00.8 

82.8 
.82.0 

010 
612 

IfiOOtotu 

2,783 
2,101 

364 

312 

973 
745 

1,407 
886 

427 
522 

884 
006 

m5O9.0« 

1906 

Kansas: 

1964 

1966 

Mcotana: 

1004 

12,552^000 

196S 

Nebraska: 

1964 

18.150^000 

1906 :.;■"" 

Utah: 

1984 

1966 ::::.::::::::::: 

Wyoming: 

1964 

'"'Ti 

1906 

Fehnuiry  16,  1966 
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Appsiroif^  D — Continued 

WY0MI90— Continued 
NUMBER  OF  SEASONAL  HIRE0  WORKERS  IN  TOBACCO  ACTIVITIES 
IN  CONNECTICUT  AN)I)  MASSACHUSETTS.  1964-65 


Data 


1984 

jinusry -- 

February 

March 

April 

liay 

June 

July. 

August 

September 

October 

NoTtmber 

December 

19ef 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auinist 

September 

-October 

November 

December 


1  >{>mestlc 


I  Less  than  SO  workers. 


Alabama 

Artiona 

Arkansas .'.. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Oeoifia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lows 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine   

Maryhnd 

Massiichusetts.. 

Mlthinan 

Minnesota 

Missuslppi 

Mls.v)uri 

Montana 

Nefcraska.     . 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

NewJersev 

New  Mexico 

New  York       ... 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohto  .. 

Oklahonoa..."".". 

Orpfon .v." 

IVnasvlvania 
HMe  Island 
*Mth  rarolina.. 
*wlh  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

T>Ja»... 

Otih "II" 

Vannont.'"""^ 

JJtinia I" 

Jaihimrton....! 
*y  Virginia-.. 

*ltcoosin 

"ytBnin^ __ 

U.S.  total. 


January 


$a66 

1.04 

.77 

1.30 

1.17 

L36 

LOO 

.90 

.73 

L28 

1.16 

1.11 

1.10 

1.16 

.84 

.70 

1.14 

1.08 

1.36 


.11 

.14 

.60 

.06 

.23 

.18 

.30 

.23 

L17 

.04 

L17 

.78 

1.04 

1.U 

L04 

1.20 

LOO 

Lao 

.80 
L07 

.87 

.88 
L3S 
MO 

.87 
LS« 

.70 
L13 
1.28 


1.13 


Appendix  D — Continaed 

WYOUINO— Continued 

ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  AND  VALUE  OF  SHADE  TOBACCO  IN 

CONNECTICUT  AND  MASSACHUSETTS 


Connecticut 


4,000 
4.300 
4,300 
4.300 
8,400 
8,800 
12.800 
16,600 
4,600 
4,700 
^000 

^soo 


^4oo 

6,000 
6,000 
6,200 
4.300 
4,600 
14.100 
16,600 
5,800 
4,600 
3,800 
3,500 


Foreign 


600 

600 

600 

700 

1,300 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

1,300 

1,200 

700 

600 


800 
600 
600 
600 
500 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
87 
0 


Massachusetts 


Domestic 


0 

0 

0 

200 

900 

1,500 

6,400 

6.500 

1,500 

800 

600 

(•) 


0 

0 

0 

900 

1,300 

1,900 

6,400 

6.800 

2,700 

1,200 

700 

0 


Foreign 


100 
100 
100 
100 
300 
400 
600 
600 
500 
400 
300 
100 


100 
100 
100 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
0 
0 


Year 

Harvested 
acreage 

Production 

Value 

Connecticut: 

1984 

8,100 
18,700 

3,100 
13.200 

6,892 tons. .. ,.    .  .- 

$36,625,000 

1965 

7,208  tons  >. 

26,448.000 
8,880,000 

Massachusetts: 

1984 

2.676  tons .. 

1986 

2,682  tons  . 

9,582,000 

'  For  barve<!t. 

'  Indicated  production. 


Appendix  E 

Average  farm  wage  rates  by  States,  196S,  1964,  and  1965 

HOURLY  FARM  WAGE  RATE  (WITHOUT  ROOM  OH  BOARD),  1963-85 


1903 


April 


$0.66 
L02 

.80 
1.33 
1.15 
1.38 
1.05 

.80 

.71 
1.27 
1.17 
1.12 
1.21 
1.17 

.80 

.73 
1.12 
1.04 
1.36 
1.11 
1.16 

.59 
1.04 
1.16 
1.20 
1.36 
1.23 
1.19 

.92 
1.19 

.79 
1.08 
L12 
L06 
1.28 
MO 
1.38 

.58 
1.10 

.88 

.80 
L80 
L17 

.80 
LS5 

.70 
1.13 
1.10 


1.11 


July 


$0.62 
LOO 

.77 
1.32 
L16 
1.38 
L07 

.85 

.72 
1.27 
1.18 
L12 
1.22 
L21 

.84 

.68 
1.14 
1.08 
1.35 
1.12 
LIS 

.65 
1.07 
1.20 
1.20 
1.30 
1.23 
L20 

.93 
L21 

.76 
L12 
LU 
L07 
L28 
LIO 
L36 

.64 
LU 

.68 

.87 
L84 
L17 

.90 
L64 

.81 
L17 
L21 


.09 


October 


$0.66 

LOl 

.84 

L33 

L19 

L42 

L04 

.82 

.74 

L31 

L17 

LIS 

1.23 

1.21 

.96 

.74 

1.20 

1.07 

1.32 

1.12 

1.18 

.59 

i.oe 

1.24 
L20 
L30 
1.26 
L23 

.90 
LI9 

.79 
L12 
LU 
L07 
L32 
Lll 
L40 

.57 
1.10 

.74 

.88 
L32 
L19 

.87 
1.87 

.84 
L16 
L18 


.99 


1984 


January 


$0.68 
LOe 

.83 
L32 
L22 
1.42 
1.07 

.89 

.76 
1.31 
LIS 
1.16 
1.22 
1.19 

.87 

.74 
1.16 
1.08 
1.35 
1.14 
1.18 

.61 
L08 
1.25 
L19 
L30 
L26 
L16 

.95 
L21 

.79 
LOS 
Lll 
L07 
L30 
Lll 
L40 

.00 
LIO 

.73 

.91 
L35 
L23 

.88 
L39 

.80 
LIO 
1.20 


L14 


ApiU 


$a70 
LOS 

.83 
L34 
LIS 
L42 
L07 

.93 

.75 
L27 
L19 
L14 
1.22 
1.20 

.84 

.75 
1.18 
1.09 
1.85 
L12 
L18 

.59 
1.08 
1.19 
L19 
L30 
L28 
L24 

.94 
L22 

.80 
LOO 
L12 
L07 
,  L32 
L13 
L40 

.00 
Lll 

.72 

.91 
L>2 
L23 

.90 
L43 

.83 
1.17 
1.17 


L14 


July 


$0.67 
LOS 

.80 
L35 
L19 
L40 
L07 

.95 

.72 
L31 
L21 
L14 
1.25 
1.24 

.87 

.74 
1.21 
1.09 
1.33 
L12 
1.19 

.62 
1.08 
1.20 
L20 
L30 
L26 
L26 

.92 
L22 

.80 
L13 
L14 
L07 
L31 
L12 
L40 

.50 
L13 

.78 

.88 
LS3 
L34 

.88 
L40 

.83 
L25 
L21 


L13 


October 


$a60 
LOS 

.85 
L38 
L34 
L39 
LIO 

.98 

.76 
L31 
L21 
L17 
1.25 
L23 

.95 

.74 
L21 
LOS 
1.32 
1.15 
1.20 

.64 
1.10 
1.23 
L22 
L36 
L26 
L25 

.91 
L24 


L16 
L13 
LOS 
L33 
L14 
L38 

.00 
L13 

.78 

.92 
1.35 
L27 

.92 
L38 

.83 
L19 
1.20 


LOl 


1066 


January 


$a72 
LiO 

.87 
L36 
L25 
L40 
L09 
LOO 

.79 
L30 
L20 
L17 
L25 
L22 

.87 

.86 
1.20 
1.10 
1.37 
L16 
LIS 

.66 
1.10 
1.23 
L23 
L34 
L27 
L30 
LOO 
L22 

.83 
Lll 
L13 
L09 
L32 
L14 
L37 

.61 
LIO 

.76 

.95 
1.31 
L24 

.93 
L39 

.86 
L17 
L21 


L19 


April 


$a74 
Lll 

.88 
L39 
L25 
L42 
LIO 

.97 

.81 
L32 
L24 
LIS 
L26 
L24 

.91 

.81 
1.23 
l.IO 
L38 
LIS 
L19 

.66 
1.10 
1.23 
L22 
L34 
L26 
L30 

.98 
L24 

.84 
1.12 
L16 
1.10 
L20 
Ll5 
L38 

.62 

.85 
1.84 
L27 

.01 
L38 

.86 
L30 
1.19 


L18 


July 


$a7o 

L17 

.91 
L40 
L22 
L47 
LIS 
LOO 

.79 
L33 
L26 
L19 
1.27 
L27 

.91 

.77 
1.22 
1.15 
1.40 
L20 
1.22 

.65 
1.14 
1.27 
rL24 
'  L37 
L25 
L37 

.08 
L25 

.84 
L17 
L17 
L12 
L36 
L17 
L40 

.86 
L17 

.77 

.93 
LS4 

Lao 

.01 

L42 

.88 

L23 
L20 


1.17 


*>or«e:  Farm  LAbor,  Monthly  Publ  i-  stion  of  the  StatUtical  Reporting  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


October 


$a77 

L14 

.93 
L4S 
L28 
1.42 
1.16 

.96 

.82 
L35 
L25 
1.20 
1.28 
L27 
1.00 

.82 
1.25 
1.16 
1.46 
L21 
1.23 

.70 
1.15 
1.29 
L28 
L40 
L28 
L38 
LOO 
L28 

.88 
L20 
L17 
Lll 
L36 
L19 
L42 

.66 
L16 

.88" 
LOO 
L37 
L25 

.97 
1.43 

.89 
1.36 
L23 


LOO 
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Appkndix  F 


OroM   and  net  farm   income  by   quartert,   aeaaonaUy  adjutUd  at 
annual  ratee,  1961-66 

(In  bullous  of  doUan] 


I 

n 

m 

IV 

Year 

igei 

Cash  recelpU  from  farm  mai-ketlnjg 

Noiunoney  tnoome  and  OoTcmment  ray- 
mwjtt .^ 

S5.S 

3.9 

315 
19 

316 
19 

3S.1 

6.0 

319 
17 

Il««liaad  froH  hnn  ln«ani« 

as.  4 

2&» 

39.4 
38.9 

39.5 
27.1 

40.1 
27.2 

39.0 
27.0 

Finn  prod'iptlon  etpenae*... 

RMJlrad  n«t  inoonic 

12.  5 
.S 

1X5 
.3 

tZ4 
.4 

12.9 
.4 

12  6 
.3 

Net  change  In  larm  inventortM 

Total  net  income 

118 

1Z8 

12.8 

13  3 

12.9 

1002 

Casrareoeipts  from  farm  marketingt 

Nonftioney  Income  and  OoTcnunent  mt- 
winU 

M.I 
18 

19 

35.9 
19 

3&2 
19 

36.2 
18 

/     Reallied  groai  fann  income 

41.1 
28  0 

41.2 
28.4 

40.8 
28.8 

41.1 
29.1 

41.0 
28.5 

Sarm  production  expenaea 

Realltad  net  Income... 

13.1 

.8 

12.8 
.« 

1Z2 
.6 

12.0 

.7 

12.5 
.6 

Net  cbange  In  hum  Inrentoriaa 

Total  net  Income 

1S.S 

18.4 

37.1 
18 

1Z8 

37.3 
18 

1Z7 

13.1 

IMI 

Caah  receipts  from  farm  marketinga 

Nonmoney    Income    and    Qovemmaot 
p«ymenta..  „  .  . 

37.4 
4.8 

87.2 
19 

37.3 
18 

42.2 
29. « 

41.9 
20.8 

42.1 
29.6 

42.1 
29.6 

42.1 
39.6 

Finn  prodnetton  expenaea 

Re«lliednet  Income 

12.8 
.7 

12.3 

.7 

12.6 

.6 

12.8 

.6 

U.6 

.6 

Net  duwcein  (arm  Inventorlei.. 

Total  net  Income 

13.8 

13.0 

13.1 

13.1 

13.1 

Appewdix  F — Continued 

Gross   and  net  farm   income  by  quarters,   seasonally  adjusted  at 
annual  rales,  1961-65 — Continued 
(In  billkuu  or  dollar*! 


I 

II 

in 

IV 

Year 

1964 

Caib  recelpu  trom  farm  marketlnRS 

Nonmoney     Income    and     Oovemment 
payraenu 

36.9 
5.2 

"J 

37.0 

5.3 

37.0 
5.3 

86.7 
5.4 

».9 

Realized  Kross  farm  Income 

42.1 
29.5 

42.3 
29.3 

42.3 
29.2 

42.1 
29.0 

0.1 

a.) 

Farm  production  eipensea 

Reallied  net  Income 

12.6 
-.6 

13.0 
-.9 

13.1 
-1.0 

13.1 

-.8 

12. « 
-.« 

Net  change  in  farm  inventorlei.. 

Total  net  Income 

12.0 

12.1 

39.5 
5.5 

12.1 

12.3 

12.1 

1965 

Cash  receipts  frtjm  £arm  marketings 

Nonmoney  Income  and  Oovernment  pay- 
ments  

36.7 
^.5 

39.3 

5.5 

(') 

RealiKd  gross  farminoome 

42.2 
29.7 

45.0 
30.2 

44.8 

303 

(') 

Farm  production  expenses 

Realised  net  income     

12.5 
-.4 

118 
+.2 

115 

+.6 

(') 

Net  change  in  (arm  inventories 

Total  net  income 

12.1 

116 

15.1 

(') 

>  Not  avaiUble. 

Note.— Alaska  and  Hawaii  not  included.    Also,  detaib  may  not  add  to  totals  be- 
cause of  rounding. 


Appendix  G 

Contumer  Price  Index,  selected  series,  1961-66— All  items;  all  food;  meal,  fish,  and  poultry;  fruits  and  vegetables;  fresh  fruits  and 

vegetables;  processed  fruits  and  vegetables 

CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX-U.8.  INDEX  OF  RETAIL  PRICES,  SELECTED  SERIES 

11957-50—100)  . 


Year 


AH  items: 

>«8» 

1962 

1968 , 

1904 

1965 

AUfood: 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Meats,  poultry,  aod  flah: 

1961 

1963 

1968 

»954 

19te 

Fruits  and  T«t*tabla*: 

1961 

1963 

1968 

1964 

1965 

Freah  bxilts  and  TSgetablaa: 

1961 

1962 

1961 

1964 

1965 
Prooeased  firuMB  andTetsUMsa: 

1961 

1963 :. 

1963 

1964 

1965 


January 


108.8 
IMS 

loao 

107.7 
108.9 

10X8 
10X5 
104.7 
106.8 
106.6 

101.3 
90.8 

10X5 
98.3 
08.3 

10X0 
100.6 
106.4 
11X4 
11X4 

101.0 
98.8 

108.3 
11X3 
U&7 

10S.9 
1016 
108.3 
11X0 
108.8 


Febru- 
ary 


108.9 
1018 
106.1 
107.6 
108.9 

10X9 
108.1 
106.0 
108.0 
106.6 

101.4 

Ida  6 

10X1 

98.8 

90.5 

10X9 
10X9 
100.4 
113.9 
113.3 

lot  6 
10X2 
111.9 
Hi.  6 
118.2 

I0B.4 
1012 
106.3 
11X2 
107.8 


March 


109.9 
106.0 
1012 
107.7 
109.0 

10X7 
108.3 
104.6 
106.7 
10&9 

101.0 
100.6 
100.7 
97.2 
90.6 

108.4 
104.4 
109.6 
116.1 
1113 

101.0 
1017 
111.8 
117.7 
(2X2 

1013 
108.9 
1018 
11X3 
1019 


April 


103.9 
106.2 
1013 
107.8 
109.3 

10X7 
103.4 
104.3 
1017 
107.3 

ioa2 
loai 

98.3 
97.0 
99.8 

1018 
106.6 
11X0 
1117 
117.6 

1013 
111.8 

nil 

118.6 
1314 

1014 
108.1 
1016 
UXS 
1017 


May 


103.8 
1012 
1012 
107.8 
100.6 

10X3 
103.3 
104.2 
106.5 
107.9 

98. 5 
90.6 

98.0 
96.6 
100.3 

107.0 
109.4 
113.9 
1117 
121.4 

107.5 
113.2 
117.4 
119.0 
133.6 

1011 
102.7 
107.7 
111.9 
1012 


June 


104.0 
1013 
1016 
108.0 
nil 

10X8 
103.5 
105.0 
106.2 
1101 

97.4 
99.7 
96.4 
06.8 
106.4 

100.6 
111.9 
US  6 
120.2 
12S.9 

111.5 
117.2 
119.7 
127.4 
141.6 

1010 
102.6 
1015 
111.4 
106.8 


July 


104.4 
105  5 
107.1 
108.3 
110.2 

103.4 
103.8 
106.2 
107.2 
110  9 

97.7 
100  8 
100.2 

«e.9 

109.2 

111.8 
109.9 
118  7 
122  3 
134.3 

1111 

nil 

124.1 
131.4 
1316 

106.0 
102.6 
100.3 

in.o 

1011 


August 


1013 
106.5 
107.1 
1012 
1110 

102.7 
103.8 
106.0 
106.9 

nil 

98.3 
10X6 
101.4 

99.2 
100.8 

107.1 
106.2 
114.2 
117.3 
1116 

107.8 
1019 
1116 
128.0 
121.2 

1019 

ioe.3 
iiao 

110.3 
1014 


Septem- 


1016 
106.1 
107.1 
1014 
110.2 

10X6 
104.8 
106.4 
107.3 
109.7 

90.2 
106.3 
101  5 
101.4 
109.8 

10X3 
10X2 
108.1 
11X2 
106.5 

1015 
10X6 
107.0 
1115 
1112 

106.5 
101.7 
110.3 
100.6 
1017 


October 


1016 
1010 
107.2 
1015 
110  4 

lOXS 
104.3 
104.9 
1019 
109.7 

99.5 
104.1 
100.4 
100.  e 
108.9 

99.4 
103.0 
106.3 
111.7 
1018 

912 
10X3 
1010 

nil 

100.7 

1013 
101.6 
1114 
100.1 
107.4 


Novem- 
ber 


1016 
106.0 
107  4 
1017 
1106 

101.9 
104.1 
105.1 
106.8 
109.7 

98.5 
103.5 
99  7 

ee.s 

108.6 

98.4 
102.1 
106.2 
113  0 
109.9 

917 
10X6 
1017 
1114 
111.2 

106.1 
101.3 
111.1 
100.0 
108.8 


Decem- 
ber 


1015 
105.8 
107.6 
1018 


102.0 
103.5 
105.4 
106.0 


98.5 
10X5 
99  2 
99  0 


90.8 
100  2 
109.8 
1115 


919 
99.6 
109.0 
1114 


106.0 
101.2 
111.4 
1016 


Average 


101.2 
106.4 

loa? 

108.1 


lote 

10).  ( 
106.1 
1014 


9».t 

101.7 
101] 
«1( 


lot.  2 
106.0 
111.0 
lli.1 


Mil 

101 1 

nil 
mi 


106.1 
UB.I 
Mil 

mi 
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uratoa    H — Statoctnt    by   'Secuttakt    or 

LaBOE,    W.    WILLAXD    WntTZ,    ON    THE    TEXICI- 

H4TION  or  Public  Law  78;  aSk  RBOuukTiON 
OovERNiNO  Applications  pob  Fokeign 
Workers  pob  Temporabt  Aor|Ct7I.tukal  Em- 

PLOTMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STAtES  UNDEB  THE 

tiouokation  and  NATiONALrry  Act 

Tbe  88tb  Congress  was  a  humanitarian 
Congress.  It  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  end- 
ing a  century  of  racial  discrimination.  It 
passed  the  antlpoverty  bill,  declaring  war  on 
Dutnklnd's  oldest  enemy.  Quleitly,  with  little 
public  attention  at  the  time.  It  also  decided 
to  stop  the  Mexico  bracero  program,  ending 
14  years  of  a  system  that  had  jtoo  often  dls- 
Rgarded  human  values. 

Public  Law  No.  78  was  adopted  In  1951,  and 
VM  amended  from  time  to  time  after  that. 
Tbls  law  provided  for  the  Importation  of 
Mexican  nationals  to  work  on  agricultural 
crops  in  this  country.  A  series  of  treaties  be- 
tween tbe  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  completed  these  arrangements. 

Under  these  statutory  and  treaty  provi- 
sions, hundreds  of  thousanda  of  Mexicans 
have  come  into  this  country.  T!liey  have  been 
employed,  from  time  to  time,  in  over  half  the 
States.  This  year,  some  180,000  braceroa  were 
brought  in,  for  average  stays  of  about  3 
months.  Tbe  largest  number  of  these  have 
bsen  used  In  California,  and  most  of  the 
others  in  Arizona,  Arlcansas,  Colorado,  New 
Uexlco,  and  Texas. 

Tbe  explanation  given  for  thiis  program  has 
been  that  the  work  the  bracero*  do  won't  be 
done  by  U.S.  workers.  It  Includes  stoop  labor 
in  vegetable,  Bugarl>eet,  and  cotton  fields;  the 
picking  of  citrus  fruits,  and  other  agricul- 
tural labor. 

A  good  deal  of  this  work  Is  unquestionably 
hard  and  unpleasant.  But  this  is  only  part 
of  the  story.  The  rest  of  It  is  (hat  tbe  wage 
rates  which  have  been  paid  far  these  Jobs 
have  been  less  than  the  rates  paid  for  other 
kinds  of  work  which  are  just  as. hard  and  Just 
as  objectionable.  And  the  working  conditions 
maintained  by  some  of  the  growers  have  been 
so  bad  that  church  and  civic  groups  and  labor 
organizations  have  protested  bitterly. 

There  has  been  Increasing  complaint 
against  the  importation  of  thsse  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  foreign  workeits — being  paid 
wage  rates  as  low  as  60  cents  an  hoxir — while 
about  4  million  n.S.  men  anU  women  are 
unemployed. 

There  has  also  been  accumulating  evidence 
that  VS.  workers  will  be  avallslble  to  do  this 
work  if  decent  working  conditions  are  pro- 
vided and  If  it  Is  paid  for  on  terms  in  line 
with  those  for  other  work  that  i$  equally  hard 
and  unpleasant. 

The  88th  Congress,  taking  these  factors 
Into  account,  decided  to  terminate  Public 
I*w  78.  The  users  of  bracerot  were  put  on 
notice  that  this  supply  of  foreign  labor  was, 
by  Congress  decision,  to  be  cut  off.  All 
braceroe  who  entered  the  tJnlte*  States  under 
that  law  will  leave  when  It  expires  on 
December  31. 

It  has  subsequently  laeen  proposed,  bow- 
wer,  that  alternative  arrangements  be  made 
to  continue  the  Mexican  bracero  program  In 
Pftctlcal  effect  by  other  devices. 

The  various  proposals  to  extend  Public 
I*w  78  by  administrative  action  of  one  kind 
or  another  fly  squarely  in  the  face  of  the 
aeclsion  made  by  Congress.  Tbese  propooals 
"»««  be,  and  they  are,  rejected. 

*U  that  Is  warranted  Is  that  there  be  re- 
•PWMible  action— by  all  agencies  concerned, 
public  as  well  as  private— to  effect  an  orderly 
wtnsitlcn  to  the  use  of  U.S.  workers  in  these 
•"••  where  reliance  has  pretiously  been 
P™«ed  on  foreign  workers. 

11.^"°*  "  P'"0P««'ly  and  necessarily  taken, 
«wu  connection,  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
^•Mtly  about  16,000  other  foreign  work- 
■»  (not  Mexican)  in  thU  coui»«ry.  Most  of 
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them  are  from  the  British  West  Indies,  and 
are  working  In  Florida.  There  are  also  some 
1.200  Japanese  nationals  In  California,  and 
125  Filipinos.  These  workers  have  been  ad- 
mitted under  another  statute — Public  Law 
414 — which  Is  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1962.  They  are  here  today 
under  6-month  (or  longer)  permits,  which 
still  have  some  time  to  run. 

In  this  situation,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  public  hearings  held  within  the  past  3 
weeks,  I  have  adopted  this  program  under  the 
authority  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor: 

First,  there  will  be  no  administrative  ex- 
tension of  the  situation  existing  under  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  78. 

Second,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  under  Public  Law  414  will  l>e 
strictly  administered  In  accordance  with  the 
regulations   which   are   l>elng   Issued   today. 

These  regiUatlons  sp^lfy  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  must  be  offered  to  domestic 
workers  before  certification  will  be  made 
for  the  admission  of  foreign  workers  under 
Public  Law  414. 

These  terms  and  conditions  are  set  after 
due  consideration  of  the  evidence  introduced 
at  the  hearings  which  were  held  at  Wash^ 
4ngton,  D.C.,  on  November  30,  1964;  Miami, 
Fla.,  on  December  2;  Dallas,  7ex.,  on  De- 
cember 4;  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  De- 
cember 7,  8,  and  9. 

The  key  elements  In  these  regulations  Is 
the  specifying  of  wage  levels  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the .  principles  of  IHtbllc  Law 
414:  that  foreign  workers  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted where  unemployed  domestic  work- 
ers are  available,  or  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
domestic  wage  levels. 

The  specified  wage  levels  vary  from  State 
to  State.  The  range,  for  the  period  starting 
April  1,  1965.  Is  between  $1.15  per  hour  and 
$1.40  per  hour. 

Account  has  been  taken.  In  specifying  these 
rates,  of  the  different  history  and  the  dif- 
ferent present  levels  of  wages  In  the  various 
States.  Consideration  h&a  been  given  the 
evidence  of  the  past  and  present  effect  of 
the  use  of  foreign  labor  on  prevailing  wage 
levels. 

These  regulations  do  not  require  the  pay- 
ment of  the  specified  rates  to  any  work- 
ers. They  simply  provide  that  before  a  grow- 
er will  be  permitted  to  bring  in  foreign  la- 
bor he  must  offer  these  rates  to  domestic 
workers. 

The  rate  specifications  are  based  solely  on 
the  application  of  the  statute  which  Is  In- 
volved here.  It  Is  also  properly  noted  that 
no  lower  rates  would  be  consistent  with  the 
national  policy  of  affording  the  fullest  prac- 
ticable employment  opportunity  to  0.S. 
citizens.  Our  commitment  to  ourselves  to 
end  poverty  In  this  country  would  not  per- 
mit a  decision  that  we  will  bring  In  workers 
at  wage  rates  below  the  $1.15  to  $1.40  range 
(about  $2,500  for  a  full  year's  work)  before 
offering  at  least  that  amount  to  domestic 
workers. 

Tbe  regulations  also  recognize,  by  limit- 
ing certifications  to  120  days,  that  the  only 
Justification  for  bringing  In  labor  Is  to  meet 
special  peak  conditions  In  the  highly  sea- 
sonal agricultural  Industry. 

There  Is  also  recognition  In  the  regula- 
tions that  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment other  than  wages  are  Important  In  the 
maintenance  of  decent  working  conditions. 

Sp)eclal  provisions,  including  lower  speci- 
fied wage  levels  (90  cents  to  $1.25)  are  made 
for  the  period  between  January  1,  1965  and 
March  31,  1966.  These  take  account  of  the 
practical  necessity  of  an  orderly  and  equita- 
ble transition  here.  By  using  what  are  sub- 
stantially the  prevailing  wage  levels  for  thla 
period.  In  those  States  where  there  are  peak 
\ 


dmiandtt  during  tbe  next  3  months,  tbeee 
interim  provisions  eliminate  what  might 
otherwise  be  prejudicial  differences  between 
tbe  effect  of  the  new  regulations  on  growers 
In  various  States. 

It  U  recognized  that  the  use  of  any  for- 
eign nationals  under  the  terms  of  these 
regulations  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
their  governments.  Consultation  with  the 
Ooverimient  of  Mexico  regarding  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  Mexican 
nationals  under  these  regulations  will  be 
carried  out. 

Third,  an  active  domestic  labor  recruit- 
ment program  has  been  Instituted  and  must 
be  continued. 

The  Issuance  of  the  new  regulations  Is  es- 
sential to  the  orderly  administration  of 
Public  Law  414,  but  It  does  not  Imply  that 
there  will  be  any  large  scale  use  of  foreign 
workers  In  the  future.  To  the  contrary.  It 
is  expected  that  such  use  will  be  v«7 
greatly  reduced,  and  hopefully  eliminated. 

The  dimensions  of  this  manix>wer  change 
are,  at  the  same  time,  fully  recognized.  It 
will  require  the  complete  cooperation  of  tbe 
growers,  the  interested  labor  organizations, 
and  the  employment  service  offices  to  effec- 
tuate this  change.  The  full  competence  of 
the  CS.  Employment  Service,  and  of  the 
various  State  services.  Is  pledged  to  thU 
purpose. 

The  stakes  here  are  high:  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  for  otherwise  unemployed  men 
and  women;  the  survival  of  a  great  many 
business  enterprises;  the  winning  of  a  fight 
for  human  decency. 

BBGULATIONS  OOVXaUfXNO  AFFUCATIONS  rOE 
rOBXIGN  WORKZB8  rOR  TKMPOKABT  AOiaCXTL- 
TUBAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATEB 
TTNDEB  THE  IMMIOKATION  AND  KATIONALITT 
ACT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
8  CFJl.  214.2(h)  (2)  (11).  I  hereby  amend  20 
CJ.B.  602.10  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Any  agricultural  employer  with  a 
foreseeable  labor  shortage  remaining  after 
reasonable  efforts  utilizing  all  sources  of 
available  domestic  workers.  Including  the 
Interstate  clearance  process,  may  request 
through  the  appropriate  State  agency  tbe 
certification  of  need  for  foreign  labor.  Be- 
fore such  certification  will  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  Regional  Office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  It  must  be  shown 
that: 

"(1)  Reasonable  efforts  have  been  made 
and  win  continue  to  be  made  to  obtain  do- 
mestic workers  for  the  period  for  which  these 
workers  are  requested.  'Reasonable  efforts' 
will  Include  full  use  of  (1)  day-haul  opera- 
tions In  accordance  with  the  general  prac-^ 
tices  of  other  employers  In  the  area,  or,  In's 
the  absence  of  local  day-haul  operations, 
day-haul  operations  In  accordance  with  the 
general  practices  within  the  State;  (11)  other 
appropriate  recruitment  efforts;  and  (111) 
the  Interstate  clearance  process  for  recruit- 
ment In  areas  within  a  reasonable  distance. 
Including  use  of  the  annual  worker  plan, 
where  practical.  (In  order  to  recruit  workers 
from  out  of  the  State,  a  minimum  period  of 
16  days  prior  to  tbe  date  of  need  will  be  re- 
quired by  the  labor-supply  State  agency  for 
positive  recruitment.  In  addition,  the  offer 
for  local  workers  must  be  at  tbe  same  rate 
which  is  specified  on  the  date  of  need  In  the 
clearance  order,  or  a  request  for  foreign 
wcM-kera  will  be  denied.) 

"(2)  Employment  of  such  labor  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  or  working  con- 
ditions of  domestic  workers  similarly  em- 
ployed. 

"(b)  On  and  after  January  1,  1066,  tbe 
State  agency  will  not  process  a  request  for 
workers  more  than  60  days  nor  less  than  30 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  need;  and  such  re- 
quest shall  be  renewed  by  the  State  agency 
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not  more  than  16  days  prior  to  the  date  of  "(D)   When     domestic     workers     become  Farm   Income   htm   been    aood    thi.  -^ 

need  and  the  State  agency  will  advl.e  the  aTallable  for  Job.  In  which  foreign  worker^  OoV«^or  B,^  J^  eJt^tKi.t^r'' 

appropriate  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  are   employed,   the   domestic   workers   must  nla  ^Icult^  l^o^e^n  b^^L^.?! 

regional  office  whether  the  conditions  necee-  be  riven  preference  hm.<^i^  ia«      ,.  1^  w.  i          *^^*'  «« 

rttatlng  foreign  workers  previously  certified  "(E)   Nrfc^l^workers  shall  be  assigned  ^r^P^^^ii::^^^^  ^T^l  "^"^  ^'^  ^^ 

*^  ''Ly't   ^****    '*''"''    •*"•    P""^^-    "  "^  <"'    anV^b   to   wJl^  ^Ve'rS  T'vf  In^Saw^r/^'^d^'pS^^^'w^^^r 

whet^  the  request  should  be  canceled  or  worker,  would  be  prohibited  under  regula-  l^th  cro^  we«  ^e^ow^S^  mS^S 

"^No   certification   ahal,   be   mad.   for  S^S^r^^^^l^  ^tL^'^f^r^^f^^J^S:™*  £  s%°lte^';i'eYc;^L''catSrri^'H"'^^  ^ 

tToV^^'iT'oTthVL'^arr K-^^naTt;  J,- -— ^  —  or  otherT^-d."  '£^:.yatiT^^^'r^''^\.^ 

A*^..i?'«T^""^^    employment    In    the  "(F)   These  criteria  shall  not  be  applicable  Ty Tl^mmion  Xe'^h^L'^'J^^bml..^^- 

United  States  unless  the  following  criteria  to  Bawjue  sheepherders."  below  the  1950^  Iv^ai^                      *^"^ 

have  been  followed  and  adhered  to:  ^             f  oeiow  tne  1959-M  average. 

"(1)   Effective      Januarv      1       ISM       and  ch-^.,!-  ^                            ?  The  processing  tomato  crop  was  valued  32 

thr^h^Sh  81    19^       •             •  ATteona                 ^''^''^^^  ^                       r«J|  per«nt  higher  tha^  the  195^^4  average  Ce- 

••(  A)    Employment     offered     to     domestic      Callfomla.::":::™"" •{m  S  ^.nn^  I^h"!".^      'f  l""  *''*''^*' ''^ '""P""* 

worker,    must    provide    for    wage    payment     Connectlcut.IIIIir I'm  -^.^^n^nJ^  *lfT^  "P.^"'"*     . 

r»tea  Which  are  no  less  than  the  a^Ucable      Florid.....!.::"".;: 5?  for^Lffo^.^,r,^u^,.o'^     '!S''"l  \''*  ^'^^ 

amount  listed  on  schedule  A  for  the  State      Maasachusett....: I'iS  th^^^t  ^It  T,^a,l^^  F^'^'J*'^.*'^'*' ^^ 

in  which  the  work  Is  being  performed,  except     New  Mexico...!: JJ  hlvi^np^f.r,   Z^^f    *h  '".^^^     ^'^ 

that  Where  the  prevanini  «te  for  the  crip     Texas i::":: g  'J^.rrL.nrnJ;^?.*?^'*^ ''^-  « 

activity  m  the  area  Is  higher,  the  higher  rati                              ^  .„^f  J^  JifT  L  ^^*   ^°''5\/°'"   ^^°^' 

shall  be  paid.    Piece  ralis  shall  be  designed  Wage  !^°r„t  ,«^  J"!^^  """^  vegetable  prices  3.9 

to  produce  hourly  earnings  at  leart  equlv-  Schedule  B                       rite  El  ave™~  ^rtr^*  TU"":^^'^  J^^  °»- 

.lent  to  the  prescribed  hourly  rates  i^d  In     Artaon. ,1.26  "^!i,!!*'^  P'^f!!,  °IJ1°L^  t""^^  ""> 

no  event  shall  the  worker  be  paid  less  than     Arkansas.... 1. 15  ^^^^JT^^^^^  ^^^^^   '°   ""^ 

the  prescribed  hourly  rate.                                     Oallfoml. i^  were  lower  In  October  than  during  the  same 

"(B)   Except  as  otherwise  speclflcally  pro-     Oolorwlo. i.go  MrJ°nf  ^T™.*  nw,~  *h«»  ,  ^    .        , 

vlded.  domestic  workers  must  be  offered    as     Connecticut 1.40  h.^?f.>^/     T"  ^^  t^^"^* /o^^'y  «ll«l 

a  minimum,  all  the  term,  and  conditions  "     I^orld. ',     J  „  "ZTXlVZT.ll^u^^r  t^'^'  "'?°"^ 

employment   that    are    offered    to    Mexican     ^dlan. 1.26  ^"?,  !„*  ^*?  ""J^!!"'"- v^."T' '"  "' 

workers   under    the    Migrant    Labor    Agree-     KaMM J'^  ample,  soared  for  a  few  weeks  In  June  to  20 

ment  of  1961.  as  amendS,  Includlni  .T^t-     Maine i:":     };„  ^"^  »  ^l*„^,f.^Z! 'n^ftf'''"'^'  ^"'^  '.^'"^  '^• 

ten  contract  embodying  those  conditions.         Maswushu^tts.'..... .1     \\fo  ^^^^^^n  ^^^^^VZ"^ '"'^°'^'^. 

"(C)  Family    housing   must    be   provided     Michigan. i.«j  ^^1^1^^'];^'?^,'^^^'^'^°"^'^'^'' 

where  feasible  and  necessary.                                 B«lnnesot. I.40  ^!^h  „f  vi!r             ?        \  .. 

"(2)   Effective  April  1.  19«6:                              Montwia {^  «,J*"  'T     .  *^  ™»"/'nPOfta"on  of  for- 

"  A)  Employment     o^ered     to     domestic     Nebraska.. I": J'^  elgn  workers  In  California  has  also  figured  In 

worker,    m^t^ovlde    for    wage    p^em     New  Hamprtilre MS  ^     Nation's    balance-of-payments   picture 

rates  which  are  no  leM  t^n  t^  aS^wJ     New  Jerse^ -.:::::::::: ill  The  Farm  Labor  Panel  estimates  that  $50  mil- 
amount  listed  on  «Aedule  B  for  the  Stat^     New  Mexico I"::              J"  15  ^T.^.            T^  V"^*  "f^""^^  "  ^  '"^^ 

in  Which  the  work  I.  being  performed  exc^t     New  York ..:-....:::::::::::"     1*80  °^J^l  '^"^Jann  /abor  PoUcy. 

that  where  the  prevailing  rate  for  the  croo     Oregon. ,  ao  ^"*    recounting    the    accomplishment* 

activity   in  the  area   Ishlgher.   the  higher     Rhode  Island —..i::::::""     1*30  «>«»«  o«  the  California  farm  labor  front  thU 

rate  shall  be  paid.    Piece  rates  shaU  be  de-     South  Dakota. _ "     1*40  ^^L            *"*'  *  "P^rt  charts  a  course  for 

signed  to  produce  hourly  earnings  at  least     TexM. 1. 15  ^""f "  ProRress 

equivalent    to   the   pre«a-lbed   hourly   rates     Utah. 1  40  I  ^uHy  agree  and  endorse  Its  recommends- 

and  In  no  event  shall  the  worker  be  paid     Vermont :i"::""     i'  80  ^^°°*  *^**  '^^^  ^^r— 

leas  than  the  prescribed   hourly  rate.               Virginia j  ig  Improving  the  Department  of  Labor's  data 

"(B)   Except  as  otherwise  speclflcally  pro-     West  Virginia ::::::"     l!  16  gathering  and  placement  operations. 

vlded  In  this  section,  domestic  workers  must     Wisconsin .» :::i:     liso  Increasing  efforts  in  both  the  public  and 

be  offered,  as  a  minimum,  all  the  terms  and     Wyoming '^ ::::::::i:     liao  private  sectors  of  the  Nation  to  improve  hous- 

condltlons  of  employment  that  are  offered                                         *  ^^^  ^"r  farmworkers. 

to  Mexican  workers  under  the  Migrant  Labor  Ai»p«ndix  I — Fdjai,  Rxfobt  or  thb  Cauvoknia  Extending   coverage   of    labor   legislation. 

Agreement  of  1061.  as  amended,  including  a  Faxm  Labor  Panxl  to  thk  Sxchxtabt  or  Buch  as  minimum  wage  and  unemployment 

written    contract    embodying    those    condl-  Labos,  Dxcucbx.  1,  196S  Insurance  laws,  to  farmworkers, 

tlons.                             '  Statw«xkt  bt  SxcxrrAaT  or  Labor  W  Willard  Payment  of  more  adequate  wages  to  work- 

■(C)  Family    housing   must   be   provided  Wnms    on    thx    CAUtroHNiA    Farm    Labor  *"  ^^^  t^®   development  by  employers  of 

where  feasible  and  neces«uTr.  Panxl  Rxport  Los  Angxijcs  Calit   Dbckm  ">«***'■  personnel  practices,  training,  and  su- 

"{3)   Effective  January  1,  1966:  an  1.  1065                                .            •.              -  pervlslon. 

"(A)  Reasonable   costs   of   transportation  t>,-,  oonf,^_,i»  «„.„„  t»i.      t,       ,          ^  Agriculture's  labor-management  relatloM 

to  and  from  the  place  of  employment  must  a  htoilv  su^^uT^r^?'  m°     ."P*"?*  ^"'^  manpower  poUcles.  like  those  of  other 

be  borne  by  the  employer.  cult^j^nrt  a^,LI^  5^  California  agrl-  industries,  are  adequate  and  effective  only 

"(B)   No  certiflcailon  shall  be  made  per-  j^iluUur^f^r^J^Z^^,   J'            „  "  ^^^^  «tt««=t  «»«»  "tain  a  labor  force  suffl- 

mitung    the    employment    of    any    foreign  ^^''^^^^l  l°<=on»e  bas  remained  generally  clent  to  meet  its  needs, 

worker  for  a  period  exceeding  lao  days;  nor  Tv,«,*.ti/.  -«,r,i^»w.-,«*  •.  .          ».  ^     ..  ..  ^  conclusion,  I  want  to  recognize  the  con- 

shaU  certification  be  made  with  respect  to  S^^  ,  ^?.r  T?  !       ""  "ubetantlaUy.  trlbutlon  of  some  of  tho«»  who  played  proml- 

any  peUtlon  of  any  employer  which  would  »  C?    "  °^  California  s  fresh  fruits  and  vege-  nent  and  helpful  roles  during  this  historic 

result  in  the  employment  of  foreign  worker.  ^IT*  ^*"  remained  generally  steady.  year  of  transition. 

by  such  employer  for  more  than  120  days  in  ^'  replacement  of  "braceros"  with  do-  The  majority  of  California's  farmers  who 

any  calendar  year,  except  In  specific  casea.  ™*"'<;  workers  has  been  a  boon  to  the  econ-  cooperate!  in  the  changeover  to  the  use  of 

when  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship,  in  °°^^  °'  "*®  ^tate  and  the  Nation.  domestic  farmworkers 

accordance   with  crltwla  prescribed  by  the  .   PredlcUons   that   California's  agricultural  The   American   worker,  who  appeared  to 

Department  of  Labor.  Industry    could    not   function    without   the  CaiUomla  fields  In  record  numbers. 

-        "(C)   No  certtflcaUon  shall  b«  made  with  "^aaalve  Importation  of  foreign  farm  Ubor  Constructive    critics     such    as    Governor 

f^  r«pect  to  the  petlUon  of  any  employer  who  P'2!***  l^^ccurate.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  members  of  the  CaUfoml* 

hM  bMn  found   by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  The  year  has  been  a  successful  transitional  delegaUon  in  Congress  who  protested  strong- 

or    hi.    designated    reprewsnUUve    to    have  Perlod  few  all  concerned— farmworker.,  grow-  ly  and  properly  and  effecUvely  when  partlcu- 

falled,  without  good  cau«s.  to  comply  with  "rs.  and  consumers.  la,  problems  arose,  but  who  respected  the 

the  work   contracts  entered   into  with  any  During  the  sununer  and  fall  of  1965.  there  acUon  of  CongreM  In  terminaUng  the  bra- 

domesUo  or  foreign  agricultural  workers,  or  were  about  30.000  more  Americans  working  cero  program. 

r^.?  .^  *°  ^^  smploy  or  U  found  to  have  on  California  farms  than  at  the  Mune  time  Panel   Members   Benjamin   Aaron.  Daniel 

had  in  his  employ  after  the  effective  date  of  *  year  ago.     Their  wage,  were  higher,  their  Aldrich.  and  Arthur  Ros^  who  tackled  a  dlffl- 

theM  regulaUon.,  any  alien  when  such  em-  working     conditions     somewhat     Improved,  cult  assignment  and  performed  it  in  an  id- 

ployer  knows  or  lias  reasonable  grounds  to  Mort  of  the  money  they  earned  was  spent  in  mirable  way 

^?H"w.""!?!f^*^'if  rjjasonable  Inquiry  Callfomla.  The  Mexican  Government  for  Its  totally 

wr^klr  1.   ~^^  "^r^   ^/L*.  •""J'   ^"**«^  ***°y  o*  "^  ^^^''  «"0P^  includint  l.t-  understanding  attitude  In  an  extremely  dlfl- 

BiSt2f                 Uwfullj  wltmn   tb.  Unitwl  tuce.    orangw,    and    cantaloup.,    were    har-  cult  situation,  proving  once  again  that  It  H 
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rm  AL  rxport  or  tri  cAiltroRinA  raRic 

LABOR   PANKll 

During  1968.  California  'agriculture  has 
been  undergoing  a  change  of  such  magnitude 
that  It  may  properly  be  tbaracterized  as 
revolutionary.  This  change  has  been  in  the 
employment  of  farm  labor.  It  has  resulted 
m  a  transition  from  heavf  reliance  upon 
foreign  contract  laborers  (ot  whom  neturly 
til  have  been  Mexican  bracdros)  In  the  cul- 
tivation and  harvesting  of  many  major  crops 
to  the  recruitment  and  use  of  a  domestic 
force  of  farmworkers  for  those  purposes. 
Despite  the  magnitude  of  tjhe  changes  this 
transition  Is  not  yet  compCete.  Moreover, 
It  has  been  accompeinled  by  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems of  adjustment.  Nevartheless  In  otir 
Judgment,  the  program  iQttlated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  substitute  American 
residents  for  foreign  contract  workers  In  the 
California  farm  labor  force  has  been  a  sub- 
atantlal  success. 

The  purpose  of  this  rep<>rt  is  fourfold: 
First,  to  review  briefly  the  origins  and  de- 
velopment of  the  use  of  joreign  contract 
laborers  in  California  aigrlcUlture.  together 
with  the  reasons  which  led  tbe  Congress  to 
allow  legislation  permitting  that  system  to 
lapse:  second,  to  describe  the  program  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry 
out  hlB  understanding  of  the  congressional 
Intent;  third,  to  set  forth,  fully  and  frankly, 
tbe  successes  and  failures  of  the  Secretary's 
program  as  we  view  them  at  this  time;  and 
finally,  to  present  a  series  Of  recommenda- 
tions which  would,  we  believe,  not  only 
secure  for  California  growers  and  processors 
a  wholly  domestic  labor  force  adequate  for 
their  needs,  but  also  raise  farm  occupations 
to  a  level  of  dignity  and  economic  viability 
they  have  not  yet  achieved. 

History  of  foreign  farm  labot  in  California 

Callfomla  agriculture  has  Deen  character- 
ised throughout  Its  history  by  crop  special- 
ization, large-scale  landownershlp,  and 
reliance  on  hired  farm  labor,  rather  than  on 
the  family  farm  which  shaped  the  structwe 
of  80  much  of  the  Nation's  agriculture.  These 
characteristics  were  evident  almost  100  years 
ago  and  persist  today.  The  nature  of  spe- 
cialty crops  has  changed,  the  average  size  of 
'farms  has  Increased  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
he  sources  of  hired  farm  letoor  have  been 
rarled  and  many.  But  the  ewentlal  nature 
of  this  structure  has  not  been  altered. 

When  California  agriculture  changed  in 
the  last  century  from  an  extensive  system 
relying  largely  on  cattle  aqd  sheep  to  an 
Intensive  one  of  crop  cultivation,  Its  de- 
pendence on  seasonally  hired  farmworkers 
Increased.  Its  needs  were  n>et  in  a  variety 
of  ways  by  a  succession  of  rtlfferent  immi- 
grant groups. 

Originally,  the  industry  tailed  primarily 
upon  Chinese  labor.  With  tihe  exclusion  of 
the  Chinese  In  1882.  it  tiirned  to  Japanese 
workers.  These  In  turn  were  shut  out  in 
1B06.  to  be  followed  by  the  Hindustani  and 
Ister  the  Filipinos,  of  whom  the  majority 
In  this  country  were  farm  laborers  as  late 
«s  1930.  At  one  period  or  another,  laborers 
of  European  origin  have  flguted  prominently 
'  In  this  history:  Italians,  Spaniards.  Portu- 
guese. Russians.  Germans,  Armenians,  and 
others.  And  virtually  all  Oallfornians  of 
Mexican  descent  who  were  et^gaged  In  agri- 
culture were  employed  as  faftn  laborers,  as 
••re  those  Mexicans  who  Immigrated  here. 
The  latter  have  been  an  evep-present  source 
of  labor  for  much  of  the  State,  whether  or 
hot  there  existed  a  formal  lefal  Inmilgratlon 
policy  to  arrange  their  entry. 

During  the  depression  years,  the  State 
fecelved  great  waves  of  domestic  Immigrants: 
tt«  "Okies,"  "Arkles."  and  Texan,  who  were 
rwugees  from  the  falling  fwm  economy. 
™ey  more  than  filled  the  need  tor  hired 
"joorers  untu  the  war  year,  of  the  1040'8. 
«»e  loss  of  worker,  to  service  Industries  In 
we  cities  and  the  need  for  Increased  food  and 
•"•er  production  aroused  coaeem  over  pc- 


Bible  tiiortages  In  labor  mipply.  He  num- 
ber of  migrant  farm  worker,  from  other 
State,  dwindled,  the  Japanese  farmer,  and 
family  workers  were  relocated,  and  the  grow- 
ers urged  the  Government  to  import  more 
Mexican  workers. 

Beginning  with  a  group  of  1,600  in  Sep- 
tember 1043,  Mexican  nationals  were  ad- 
mitted for  temporary  agricultural  employ- 
ment in  California  and  other  States  under 
various  authority.  Early  In  1943,  Public  Law 
45.  the  Farm  Labor  Supply  Appropriation  Act, 
was  enacted  to  Increase  the  number.  This 
was  not  done  without  controversy.  Some 
group,  argued  that  there  was  no  need  for 
additional  labor  and  that  Just  as  the  work- 
er had  to  face  the  risk  of  shorter  periods  of 
employment  and  the  competition  of  foreign 
workers,  so  the  farmer  should  assimie  the 
risks  of  a  tight  labor  market  and  the  haz- 
ards of  weather. 

Public  Law  45  was  superseded  by  Public 
Law  229  in  1944,  the  peak  wartime  year 
for  Mexican  workers.  Public  Law  229  was 
followed  by  Public  Law  893  In  1948,  and  in 
1951,  during  the  Korean  conflict,  Public  Law 
.78  was  enacted.  All  of  these  laws  were  de- 
signed to  make  additional  seasonal  workers 
from  Mexico  available.  However,  the  num- 
t>er  of  Mexican  entrants  into  California  un- 
der these  programs  was  far  Ism  than  the 
number  of  such  workers  in  Its  fields.  Prom 
1942  to  1956.  when  more  vlgoroxis  enforce- 
ment of  immigration  poUcles  commenced, 
the  number  of  Illegal  entrants,  or  wetbacks, 
added  significantly  to  the  total  used. 

Since  1956  the  number  of  Mexican  na- 
tional workers,  while  fluctuating,  has  gen- 
erally declined  In  California  agrlciUture. 
Public  Law  78  was  scheduled  to  expire  origi- 
nally on  December  1,  1963.  It  was  extended, 
however,  from  time  to  time  until  Congress 
decided  that  on  balance  the  law's  undesir- 
able economic  and  social  ejects  outweighed 
its  value  to  the  growers,  and  on  December  81, 
1964,  the  law  was  allowed  to  expire. 

In  his  statement  on  the  termination  of 
Public  Law  78,  Issued  December  19,  1964,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  commented  In  part: 

"Tbe  explanation  given  for  this  program 
has  been  that  tbe  work  the  braceros  do  won't 
be  done  by  XJB.  workers.  It  includes  'stoop 
labor'  in  vegetable,  sugarbeet,  and  cotton- 
flelds,  the  picking  of  citrus  fruits,  and  other 
agricultural  labor. 

"A  good  deal  of  this  work  1.  unquestion- 
ably hard  and  unpleaaant.  But  this  is  only 
part  of  the  story.  The  rest  of  it  is  that  the 
wage  rates  which  have  been  paid  for  these 
Jobs  have  been  less  than  tbe  rates  paid  for 
other  kinds  of  work  which  are  Just  as  hard 
and  Just  as  objectionable.  And  the  work- 
ing conditions  maintained  by  some  of  the 
growers  have  been  so  bad  that  church  and 
civic  groups  and  labor  organlzationa  have 
protested  bitterly. 

"There  has  been  Increasing  complaint 
against  the  importation  of  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  foreign  workers  being  paid  wage 
rate,  as  low  as  60  cents  an  hour  while  about 
4  million  U.S.  men  and  women  are  imem- 
ployed. 

"There  has  also  been  accumulating  evi- 
dence that  U.S.  workers  will  be  available  to 
do  this  work  if  decent  working  conditions 
are  provided  and  if  It  is  paid  for  on  term.  In 
line  with  thoM  for  other  work  that  is  equally 
hard  and  unpleawint." 

The  Secretary's  program 
The  guiding  purposes  of  the  Secretary's 
program  for  transition  to  a  wholly  domestic 
farm  labor  force  have  been  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  Congreu  and  at  the  Mune  time  to 
allow  for  the  harvesting  of  crops  without 
undue  loss  to  growers  and  processor.. 

During  the  spring.  Secretary  Wlrtz  moved 
to  assist  agricultural  employers  in  making 
the  transition  by  permitting  a  limited  im- 
ptortatlon  of  Mexican  workers  under  Public 
Law  414.  He  made  it  plain  ttiat  chronic  or 
large-M^e  importation  of  braceros  through 


thi.  device  would  subvert  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gres.  and  could  not  be  countenanced.  He 
also  emphasized  that  farm  employers  would 
be  eligible  for  supplementary  foreign  labor 
only  if  they  had  made  full  use  of  domestic 
labor  available  and  had  cooperated  fully  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  in  domestic  re- 
cruitment. To  provide  a  meaningful  test  of 
recruitment  possibilities,  criteria  wage  rates 
were  established.  The  minimum  hourly  rate 
in  California  was  $1.40.  and  the  Secretary 
stipulated  that  piecework  rates  would  have 
to  provide  at  least  that  amount  In  hourly 
earnings  before  an  application  for  Mexican 
labor  could  be  considered.  Additional  cri- 
twla  Included  provision  for  transportation, 
adequate  free  houslngf.  meals  at  cost,  and 
written  contracts. 

On  April  16,  1966,  Secretary  Wlrtz  ap- 
pointed the  California  farm  labor  panel, 
charging  it  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out  these 
policies  by  determining  facts  and  making 
specific  recommendations  to  him  regarding 
applications  and  arrangements  for  supple- 
mental labor.  The  panel  was  further  charged 
to  "make  recommendations  for  any  further 
procedures  which  will  effectuate  the  purpose 
of  serving  fully  all. agricultural  labor  needs, 
of  relying  on  domestic  workers  for  this  so 
far  as  they  are  available,  and  of  maintaining 
adequate  agricultural  wages  and  working  and 
living  conditions." 

In  response  to  the  Secretary's  instruction., 
the  panel  has  held  hearings,  gathered  facts, 
and  made  recommendations  regarding  needs 
for  additional  agricultural  labor;  it  has  en- 
gaged In  Informal  efforts  with  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  gain  acceptance  of  the  Secretary's 
policy  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  its  Im- 
plementation; and  from  its  experience.  It  has 
formulated  certain  recommendations  that 
appear  at  the  en4  of  this  report. 

The  California  farm  labor  experience,  1965 
Although  there  have  been  localized  dif- 
flculties,  1966  has  been  an  excellent  year  for 
California  agriculture.  The  crop,  have  been 
brought  in  with  much  leu  recourse  to 
braceros  than  last  year,  and  at  the  same  time, 
grower  gron  revenue,  have  generally  been 
higher.  Net  figures  are  not  yet  available,  but 
they  will  undoubtedly  reflect  IncreaMd  coets 
of  wage.,  recrtiltment,  machinery,  and  other 
items. 

Manpov>er 
Tens  of  thousands  of  additional  Job.  have 
been  made  available  for  domestic  workers, 
who  in  1966  accounted  for  975  percent  of  the 
man-years  of  labor  in  California's  seasonal 
liired  agricultural  employment.*  Contract 
foreign  labor  provided  only  2.7  percent  of  the 
total.  The  significance  09  these  figures  be- 
comes apparent  when  they  are  compared  to 
the  1959-64  averages,  which  show  that 
domestic  labor  •  accounted  for  73.7  percent  of 
total  seasonal  man-years,  with  foreign  labor 
providing  26.3  percent.    As  shown  by  table  I, 


*  Tbe  K>urce  of  labor  data  is  the  State  of 
California  Department  of  Elmployment, 
"Seasonal  Employment  in  Ccilifornla  Agri- 
culture, Man- Years  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Labor,  1959-66,"  Oct.  1,  1966,  and  data  sub- 
uquently  available  froov  the  same  source. 

*A  substantial  number  of  domestic  farm- 
workers in  California  this  year,  as  in  the  past, 
are  Mexican  green  carders,  that  is,  Mexican 
national,  who  have  be«n  accorded  the  status 
of  permanent  resident  aliens  under  our 
inunigratlon  laws  and  who  therefore  have  the 
right  to  work  in  this  country  in  any  pursuit. 
The  number  of  Mexican  permanent  resident 
alien,  in  California  on  Jan.  1,  1066,  was 
approximately  300,000,  slightly  more  than  tbe 
ntimber  who  registered  on  that  date  in  1964. 
There  are  no  figvire.  on  how  many  of  this 
total  were  engaged  in  agricultural  work. 
Unlike  the  braceros,  however,  green  carders 
are  legal  residents  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  who  work  in  agriculture  are  hired  In  the 
Mune  way  a.  are  native  domeeUc  worker.. 
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asaaonal  domeatio  man-yean  tncreasAd  from 
an  average  of  100,500  In  l»59-d4  to  116.000 
In  1B66,  while  foreign  man-yeara  dropped 
from  36.780  to  3,200. 

The  table  shorn  a  considerable  drop  in 
total  seasonal  man-years  during  the  period. 
Several  factors  are  responsible,  Including  In- 
creased mechanization  and  reduced  acreage 
In  a  number  of  crops,  as  well  as  a  generally 
more  stable  use  of  labor,  with  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  people  getting  steadier  work  for  longer 
periods. 

Table  II  shows  that  the  Increase  in  do- 
mestic seasonal  employment  in  1965.  as  com- 
pared with  the  1059-64  average,  baa  varied 
from  month  to  month.  It  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 18,000  in  March,  37.000  In  June, 
and  21.000  In  October. 

The  changeover  from  foreign  to  domestic 
labor  appears  most  strikingly  In  the  composi- 
tion of  the  seasonal  work  force  In  sp«clflc 
localities  at  comparable  dates  for  this  year 
and  last.  For  example.^  on  June  27.  1984. 
there  were  3,970  seasonal  domestic  workers 
In  Salinas  and  10.000  braceroe.  A  year  later 
the  work  force  was  composed  of  8.230  do- 
mestic workers  and  only  1.680  foreign 
workers. 

The  data  in  table  IH  suggest  that  moat  of 
the  additional  seasonal  domestic  workers  were 
local  *  workers.  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
the  peak  months  of  June.  July,  and  Augiist. 
In  June.  1966.  there  were  20,000  more  local 
domestic  workers  than  the  average  for  Jime 
1069-64. 

Although  monthly  comparisons  of  this 
year  and  the  1060-M  average  employment 
of  local  domestic  farm  labor  show  little  pat- 
tern, the  Increase  averaged  10300  more  local 
workers  a  month  this  year.  A  peak  of 
115,600  local  seasonal  workers  were  In  the 
fields  this  June  as  compared  with  a  peak 
average  of  04.900  for  June  the  previous  5 
years. 

There  was  a  fairly  steady  Increase  of  Intra- 
state migratory  workers  In  each  month  of 
this  year  as  compared  to  the  1059-64  average. 
The  average  monthly  Increase  was  6J00 
workers,  with  the  peak  In  September,  when 
there  were  34,900  Intrastate  workers  in  th« 
fields. 

The  Increase  of  Interstate  migratory  work- 
•rs,  although  steady,  was  not  as  marfed  as 
that  of  local  and  Intrastate  workers.  The 
average  monthly  Increase  over  1959-64  was 
3.700  with  the  peak  again  In  September, 
when  approximately  19.000  Interstate  work- 
ers were  In  California. 

It  appears  that  the  most  important  factor 
In  attracting  additional  domestic  workers  to 
farm  labor  this  year  was  a  higher  wage  level. 
Data  In  the  State  of  California  Department 
of  Employment,  DE  881-A  report,  "California 
Weekly  Farm  Labor  Report."  Indicate  that 
in  general  wages  tended  to  approach,  and  in 
some  cases  exceeded,  the  Secretary's  criteria 
of  $1.40  an  hour  minimum,  through  either 
hourly  wages  or  piece  rates,  particularly  In 
those  areas  where  growers  requested  foreign 
workers  or  have  contemplated  requests. 

Undoubtedly,  a  second  factor  bringing 
more  domestic  workers  Into  harvest  labor 
was  th«lr  understanding,  gained  from  local 
and  national  publicity,  that  they  were  no 
longer  competing  with  Mexican  labor  tat 
agricultural  jobs  because  the  bracero  program 
had  been  terminated. 

The  decrease  In  foreign  workers  and  the 
rise  In  domestic  employment  has  undoubt- 
edly had  significant  economic  ramifications 
for  the  balanoe-of-paymenta  problem.    Aver- 


•"LoaUa"  an  thoa» 
Immediate  crop  area. 


rsarultcd  from  tlM 


age  braoero  earnings  for  1060-68  were  ap- 
proximately $81  million,  of  which  a  large 
portion  certainly  ended  up  in  Mexico.  In 
1064,  the  figure  was  $78  mlUlon,  whUe  in 
1965,  bracero  earnings  dropped  to  an  esti- 
mated $12  million.* 

On  the  reasonable  assumption  that  ap- 
proximately 76  percent  of  bracero  earnings 
Ln  the  United  States  returns  to  Mexico,  we 


*  Bracero  earnings  data  supplied  by  State 
of  California  Department  of  Employment 
Research  and  Statistics  Section. 


can  estimate  that  frooa  1964  to  1966  the  out- 
flow of  money  from  this  country  has  been 
reduced  by  about  $60  million.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  note  that  earnings  of  do- 
mestic workers  have  been  augmented  by  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars.  The  multiplier  effect 
of  the  spending  of  these  wages  in  the  com- 
munity makes  the  economic  impact  of  keep- 
ing these  wages  at  home  even  more  Impor- 
tant, and  should  partlcxilarly  be  borne  In 
mind  in  appraising  export  losses  suffered  by 
growers  through  inability  to  harvest  all  of 
their  crops. 


Table  I. — Seasonal  employment  in  California  agriculture 
[Man-yean  of  foreign  and  domestic  labor,  1969-68  •] 


Average 

Total 
seasonal 
man- 
years 

Seasonal 
dome  stir 
man- 
years 

Domestic 
as  per- 
cent of 
total 

Contract 
foreign 
man- 
years 

Foreign 
as  per- 
cent of 
total 

19.'i9-64 

136,280 
118,200 

100.500 
115,000 

73.7 
97.8 

35,780 
3,200 

26} 
2.7 

1965 

<  1965  data  are  based  on  employment  throagti  mid-September  and  on  projections  for  the  rest  of  tbe  year. 

Source:  State  of  California,  Department  of  Employment,  Research  and  Stiitistics  Report  851,  No.  2,  "Seasmal 
Employment  In  California  Agrioulture,  1950-65,"  prepared  Oct.  1,  1966. 


Table  II. — Employment  of  seasonal  agricultural  workers  in  California  by  nationality 

1959-66  ' 


Total  seasonal 
workers 

Domestic  workers 

CoDtTBCt  foreign 
workers 

Average 
1969-64 

1968 

Average 
1969-64 

1966 

Average 
1989-64 

1969 

Jon. 15 

99.400 

86.100 

76,500 

96,800 

186.300 

173,000 

163.100 

173.600 

226.300 

187,900 

102,400 

06,100 

90.600 
83,400 
74,800 
85,800 
141,200 
167.300 
143,000 
147,800 
179,300 
163,000 

79,600 

66,300 

56,100 

70,100 

114,000 

126,700 

123,400 

130,600 

168,800 

126,600 

n,400 

77,700 

89,600 
83,400 
74,200 
85,700 
140,400 
163.900 
142.700 
147.200 
167,900 
147.600 

19.800 
19,800 
20,400 
25.700 
42.300 
46,300 
39.600 
42.900 
67,800 
61.300 
25.000 
18,400 

too 

0 

eoo 

100 
BOO 
3.  MO 
300 
600 

Feb.  18 _ 

Mar.  15 ^ 

Apr.  15 _ _ 

May  15 „ 

June  15 _ 

July  16 _ 

Anc.  18 

Sept.  16 

n.MO 

13.400 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  18 

Dec.  18 

>  Based  on  midmonth  estimates— employment  as  reported  during  tbe  midweek  of  each  month  (the  week  cco- 
tainmgtbel2tb). 

Source:  Sute  of  Califomia,  Department  of  Employment,  Research  and  Statistics  Section,  Report  851  No.  1, 
table  I,  prepared  Sept.  21,  1966,  and  data  subsequently  available  from  the  same  source. 

Table  III. — Employment  of  seasonal  domestic  agricultural  workers  in  Califomia  by  type 

of  worker,  1969-65  ' 


Average 
1989-64 


January... 
February.. 

March 

Aprfl 

Bflay 

June 

July 

August  ... 
September. 
October..., 
November. 
Deeembw. 


Total  domestic 
seaional 
workers 


79,600 
66,300 
86,100 
70^100 
114,000 
126,700 
123,400 
130,600 
188,800 
126,600 
n.40O 
77,700 


1968 


89.600 
83,400 
74,200 
85,700 
140,400 
163.  9l» 
142,700 
147,200 
167,900 
149,600 


Local  workers 


Average 
1969-64 


63,800 
53,600 
48,100 
56,700 
88.200 
94.900 
91,000 
92,700 
111,600 
94,000 
61,000 
63,600 


1968 


Average 
1980-64 


70.300 
«4.10(> 
5^700 
63,900 
101,200 

ii5.«no 

97,800 
101,200 
114,000 
109,800 


Intrastate 

migratory 

workers 


11,600 

9.000 

7.400 

9,800 

17.900 

21,800 

21,700 

28,600 

11,500 

22,700 

9,600 

10,100 


1966 


13,900 
13,800 
12,100 
14.800 
25,600 
30.  VW 
27,100 
29,400 
34,900 
27,900 


Interstate 

migratory 

workers 


Average 
1969-64 


4.300 
3,700 
3,500 
4,800 
7,900 

lasno 
10,800 
12.400 
15,400 
9.800 
4,800 
4,000 


1965 


5.400 
5.  MO 
S,M) 
7,000 
11,000 

17.  m 

18.100 

16,  on 

19.000 
11,900 


>  Based  on  mldmanth  estlmatss,  employment  as  reported  during  the  midweek  of  each  month  (week  coDtsin- 
tag  tbs  Uth). 
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Crops 

The  analysis  of  the  farm  labor  experience 
In  Califomia  this  year  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  a  conslderatioa  of  trends  in 
Individual  crop  production  and  values.  Data 
for  the  major  crops  traditionally  relying  on 
bracero  labor  are  given  bel0W  for  1950-64 
and  1965.»  | 

For  the  majority  of  crops  surveyed,  acreage 
was  down  this  year.  In  some  Instances  this 
was  because  of  concern  over  the  avallabilityi 
of  harvest  labor,  in  others  because  of  market 
factors,  and  in  still  others  because  of  In-i 
formal  quotas  imposed  by  processors,  i 
Changes  in  total  value  were  npt  uniform,  and': 
varied  by  crop.  Where  crop  value  increased' 
over  previous  years,  it  did  so  despite  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  harvested  acreage. 
Although  in  all  cases  total  man-years  of 
labor  were  down,  the  decrease  in  contract 
foreign  man-years  ranged  from  70  to  100 
percent  and  the  increase  in  domestic  man- 
years  went  as  high  as  297  percent  over  the 
1961-64  average. 


■Crop  data  in  this  section  are  based  on 
California  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting 
Service,  "Harvested  Acreage,  Production, 
Price,  and  Value  for  Selected  California  Crops 
by  Labor  Use,  1959-63  Average  and  1964-65." 
Sept.  22.  1065,  and  1965  data  subsequently 
available  from  tbe  reporting  service. 


A.  ACREAGE.    PRODUCTION 


YIELD,    AND    CROP    VALUE,    1959-64 
CND  1965 


Hwvcsted  acreage.- 

Pradortion  (tons) 

Avmge  yield  (toiis/acre) 
Total  value 


»M, 


Tomatoes  fw  processing:  This  has  been  an 
excellent  year  for  processing  tomatoes.  The 
harvest  is  well  on  its  way  to  a  new  record 
in  per-acre  yields,  and  despite  over  26,000 
fewer  acres  this  year  compared  with  the 
1959-64  average,  producUon  has  exceeded 
expectations,  with  estimated  total  crop  value 
up  by  more  than  $10  million  over  last  year 
and  $20  million  over  the  1959-64  average. 

Specifically,  harvested  acreage  was  18.7 
percent  below  the  1960-64  average,  with  a 
yield  18  percent  higher.  The  higher  yield 
has  to  some  extent  offset  the  cutbacks  in 
acreage,  and  total  production  was  only  3.6 
percent  below  the  average  for  the  previous  6 
years.^Some  of  the  decrease  in  acreage  this 
year  wa^  necessitated  by  the  processors'  stock 
carryover  from  last  year  and  their  predicted 
inability  to  handle  more  than  about  110,000 
acres  of  production  in  1966.  It  is  also  appar- 
ent that  some  decrease  was  due  to  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  growers  and  processors 
as  to  the  availability  of  an  adequate  labor 
supply. 

Total  man-years  In  the  harvest  decreased 
27.8  percent  from  the  1961-64  average,  with 
contract  foreign  man-years  dropping  70.2 
percent'  and  domestic  man-years  increasing 
131  percent. 

Braceroe  were  admitted  to  the  State  in  sig- 
nificant numbers  for  only  one  crop — the  to- 


mato harvest.  An  analysis  of  how  these 
braceros  were  used  is  appended  to  this  re- 
port. The  data  indijsate  that  the  requests 
for  bracero  labor  substantially  exceeded  the 
actual  need,  a  conclusion  that  also  applies  to 
a  number  of  other  crops. 

With  this  year's  experience  In  mind,  a 
spokesman  for  the  California  Tomato  Grow- 
ers Association  recently  announced  that  his 
association  "will  never  again  ask  for  bra- 
ceros." The  spokesman  cited  three  factors 
that  influenced  the  growers'  new  position: 
Success  in  harvesting  crops  with  a  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  U.S.  workers  and  only 
half  the  Mexican  nationals  they  had  claimed 
to  need  to  avoid  disastrous  losses;  the  devel- 
opment of  mechanical  harvesters;  and  a  de- 
sire to  be  free  of  Government  regulations.* 
Governor  Brown  has  recently  expressed  the 
conviction  that  next  year  "the  tomato  har- 
vest will  be  accomplished  entirely  by  domes- 
tic labor  in  combination  with  mechanized 
harvesters." ' 

Table  IV  shows  the  data  for  the  processing 
tomato  harvest. 


•  "Tomato  Growers'  Switch  •  •  •  'No  need 
for  Mexicans,' "  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Friday,  Oct.  8,  1965,  p.  6. 

'  Press  release.  LCH,  No.  066.  Oct.  15,  1066, 
p.  1. 


Table  IV. — Tomatoes  for  processing 

B.  MAN-YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  1961-64  >  AND  1066 


Am  rags 
If  S)-64 


142,617 
000 
17.8 
458,000 


2J»41 


1906 


116,000 

2,460,000 

21.0 

$86,000,000 


Change  (average  1980-64 
to  1965) 


Absolute 


-28,617 
-91,000 

-1-3.2 
-t-$20,442.000 


Percent 


-18.7 
-3.6 

-)-iao 

-t-31.2 


Average 
1961-?» 

1965 

Change  (average  1961- 
64  to  1965) 

Absolute 

Percent 

Total  man-years: 

Dome»tic„ 

■1.749.3 
'6,867.1 

i041.7 
1,986.0 

-f2.292.4 
-4,60L1 

+131. 0 
-7a  2 

Foreign 

Total 

'8,306.4 

6.997.7 

-2,308.7 

+27.8 

'  A  breakdown  between  domestic  and  foreign  labor  usage  by  croo  activity  was 
not  maintained  prior  to  1961  by  the  Califomia  Department  of  Employnfent. 


Strawberries:  As  with  tom4l)oes.  a  marked 
change  in  the  strawberry  harvest  occurred 
this  year.  There  was  a  100.5  percent  increase 
in  domestic  man-years  and  an  89.5  percent 
decrease  In  foreign  man-years.  Total  man- 
years  for  the  harvest  dropped  40.9  percent. 

Harvested  acreage  and  production  were 
down  this  year,  but  average  yield  rose  13.1 
percent  above  1969-64.     Totajl  value  of  the 


A.  ACREAGE,  PRODUCTIOfI,  YIELD,  AND 

\ND  1966 


A-1.  All  stiawberries: 

Harvpsted  arreage 

Produrtion  (pounds) 

Average  yiela  (pounds  per 

„»"«>) 

Total  value , 

"■Fresh  market  strawberries 

Production  (pounds) 

Totol  value... 

A-*.  Processing  strawberries: 

Production  (pounds) 

Total  value 


crop     waa     6     percent    above     the     6-year 
averaige.  ^ 

There  was  some  crop  loss  in  strawberries 
and  in  asparagus  this  year.  Some  of  the  lo^ 
may  be  attributed  to  a  scarcity  of  workers, 
which  in  turn  was  partly  the  result  of  poor 
weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest. 
Many  of  the  workers  who  were  prepared  to 
work  the  strawberry  and  asparagus  harvests 
were  unwilling  to  stand  by  during  the  har- 


vesting delay  caused  by  rain.  A  second  factor 
in  the  labor  shortage  at  the  critical  harvest- 
time  was  the  long  delay  between  the  author- 
ization for  bracero  labor  and  its  arrival — a 
delay  caused  by  the  lengthy  negotiatlona 
between  the  growers  and  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. Poor  housing  and  inadequate  piece 
rates  contributed  to  the  difflculties. 

The  detailed  data  for  strawberries  are  in 
table  V. 


Table  V.- 

CROP  VALUE,  1060-64 


-Strawberries 

B.  MAN-YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  1961-64  i  AND  1066 


Avsage, 
10  4-64 


10.960 
202,991,000 

18.538 

$38,113,000 


125 
$28, 

77. 
$9. 


'ita.oao 
tr8,ooo 

166.000 
915.000 


1968 


8. 
174,000, 

20, 
$40,349. 

103.000. 
$28,634, 

71,000. 
$11,716, 


300 
000 

964 
000 

000 
000 

000 
000 


Change  (average  1959-64) 


Absolute       Percent 


-2,650 
-28.991,000 

+2,428 
+$1,936,000 

-22,628.000 
+$166,000 

-6,466,000 
+$1,780,000 


-24.2 
-14.3 

+13.1 
+6.0 

-17.9 

+.6 

-8.3 
+17.9 


Average, 
1961-64 

1968 

Change  (average.  1961- 
64  to  1966) 

Absolute 

All  strawberries: 
Total  man-years: 

Domestic 

'1.166.7 
'  3, 396. 7 

2,999.0 

867.8 

+1,172.3 
-8,089.2 

+100.  & 
-80.6 

Foreign 

Total 

'4,863.4 

2,696.6 

-1.866.9 

-40.0 

'  A  breakdown  between  domestic  and  foreign  labor  .usage  by  crop  activity  was  not 
maintained  prior  to  1961  by  the  Califomia  DepartmenWffimployraent. 
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Lettuce:  A  9. 6- percent  liicre«ae  In  b&r- 
Twted  acreage  of  winter  lettuce,  coupled  wltb 
a  1.7-percent  Increase  In  average  yield,  re- 
sulted to  an  lU-percent  Increase  In  produc- 
tion tbla  year  compared  wltb  1969-M.  Tbe 
total  Talue  of  tbe  crop,  bowever,  waa  down 
10.6  percent. 

Wltb  barveated  acreage  in  spring  lettuce 
dropping  S.4  percent  below  tbe  1959-64  aver- 
age, and  average  yield  rising  4.7  percent,  pro- 
duction came  out  1.2  percent  below  tbe  6- 


year  average.  In  contrast  to  tbe  winter 
crc^,  total  value  of  ^>ring  lettuce  was  96.1 
percent  above  196^-64. 

Detailed  crop  value  figures  for  summer  and 
fall  lettuce  are  not  yet  available. 

So  far  as  tbe  panel  is  aware,  tbere  was 
no  lab<v  sbortage  in  tbe  barvesting  of  winter 
and  spring  lettuce.  Fluctuations  in  price 
and  production  must,  therefore,  bave  been 
caused  by  other  factors. 

Tablib  \I.—LeUuce 


Tbe  change  in  tbe  composition  of  tbe  labor 
force  is  as  marked  in  lettuce  as  In  other 
crops.  Domestic  man-years  increased  laej 
percent  above  tbe  1981-64  average,  and  for- 
eign man-years  were  down  98.4  percent,  with 
total  man  years  for  tbe  harvest  down  33,3 
percent. 

Table  VI  contains  tbe  detailed  figures  for 
tbe  lettuce  harvest. 


A.  WINTBB    AND    BPRINO     LETT0CB— ACREAOE,     PRODUCTION, 
YISLD,  AND  CROP  VALUB,  1990-64  AND  1966 


B.  MAN-YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  1961-64  1  AND  1065  FOR   ALL  LET. 
TUCE  (WINTER,  BPRINO,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL) 


Winter  lettuce: 

Ilarveeted  acreaie 

Production  (hundred- 

wel«ht) 

Averace  yield  (bundred- 

welgnt  per  acre) 

Total  value 

Sprint  lettuce: 

Harvested  acreace 

Production  (hundred- 

wel»ht) — : - 

Averace  yield  (hondred- 

wetint  per  acre) 

Total  value. 


Averaite 
10a»-64 


4%  617 

7,  Ml,  670 

177 
$20^636,000 

17,120 

2,0(0^000 

172 
$0,062,800 


1066 


46,700 

8,406,000 

180 
$36,470,000 

16,200 

2,016,000 

180 
$10,537,000 


Chanfe  (averace  1060-64 
tolOU) 


Absolute       Percent 


+4.088 

+844,300 

+3 
-$3,156,000 

-020 

-K06O 

+8 
+$0,574,200 


"iSSX' 

1065 

Chance  (averaoe 
1061-64  to  1965) 

Ab«>lute 

Pereaat 

Total  man-yean: 

Domeetlc.    

>  1,464. 5 
>3,60a3 

3,322.1 
58.5 

+1,857.6 
-3.641.8 

+1268 
-98.4 

Fnnti(n     ,      . 

Total 

15,064.8 

a,88a6 

-1.6H2 

-311 

+0.6 
+11.2 

+1.7 

-ia6 

>  A  breakdown  between  domestic  and  (brelsn  labor  usage  by  crop  activity  was  not 
— S.  4     maintained  prior  to  1961  by  tbe  Callfomia  Department  or  Employment. 

-1.2 

+4.7 
+96.1 


Citrus:  There  was  a  considerable  change 
in  the  composition  of  tbe  labor  force  in  all 
citniB  corps  this  year.  This  waa  due  to  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  citrus  growers,  who, 
because  they  felt  unable  to  pay  a  guaranteed 
minimum  of  $1.40  per  hour  to  all  workers, 
elected  to  pay  piece  rates  wltb  no  minimum 
boiu-ly  guarantee.  This  decision  automatl- 
cally  made  them  ineligible  to  apply  for 
bracero  labor.  Domeetlc  man-years  increased 
156.8  percent  over  the  1961-64  average  in 
Valencia  oranges,  60.8  percent  in  navel 
oranges,  397.3  percent  In  lemons,  and  171.1 
percent  in  grapefruit.  Foreign  labor  waa 
almost  eliminated,  disappearing  entirely  in 


Valencia  oranges  and  grapefr\ilt,  and  decreas- 
ing by  99.6  percent  in  navel  oranges  and  97.8 
percent  in  lemons.  This  transition  was  not 
accomplished  without  substantial  cost  to  the 
growers.  For  example,  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia Valencia  orangegrowers  were  unable, 
because  of  labor  shortages,  to  satisfy  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  market  demand. 

Harvested  acreage  in  Valencia  oranges  waa 
16.6  percent  below  the  1959-64  average,  but 
because  of  an  Increase  in  average  yield  of 
33  boxes  per  acre,  or  143  percent  over  the  5- 
year  average,  production  fell  only  4.7  percent. 
Total  crop  value  was  down  33.6  percent. 


Tbe  situation  was  socnewbat  different  In 
navel  oranges,  wliere  barve8te<I' acreage  waa 
8  percent  above  ihe  1959-64  average.  'With 
an  increase  in  average  yield  of  15.9  percent, 
total  production  increased  by  25  percent. 
Total  crop  value  this  year  was  10.4  percent 
above  tbe  5-year  average. 

Tbere  was  a  16^8  percent  decrease  from 
tbe  1969-64  average  in  harvested  acreage  of 
lemons,  a  4.4-percent  increase  in  average 
yield,  and  a  consequent  12.9-percent  de- 
crease In  production.  The  value  of  this  year's 
crop,  however,  is  14.5  percent  above  tbe  6- 
year  average. 


Tablb  Vll-A. — Citnu — Valencia  orangea 
A.  ACRBAGE,  PRODUCTION.  YIELD,  AND  CROP  VALUE,  1969-64  AND 

lora 


Tabi>e  VII-B. — Citrua — Navel  orange* 


\ 

AvtraM 

ioeM4 

1065 

Chance  (avenae  1060- 
64  to  1065) 

Absolute 

Percent 

HATrMted  acTMrin 

74.365 

17, 100, 000 

230 

$61,514,000 

62.000 

16,300,000 

263 

$41, 472, 000 

-12,365 

-800,000 

+33 

-$20,042,000 

-16.6 

Productkin  fboxM) 

-4.7 

Averace  yield  (boiaa/aen) 

+14.3 
-32.6 

A.  ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  YIELD,  AND  CROP  VALUE, 

AND  1965 

19SM4 

Averam 
186»-«4 

1965 

Change  (average 
1960-64  to  1965) 

Absohlte       Percent 

Harvested  scteace... 

60.182 

12.483.000 

207 

$61,204,000 

65.000 

15.600.000 

340 

$56. 610, 000 

-H,818 

+3,117,000 

+33 

+$5, 346, 000 

+S.0 

Production  (boxee) 

+25.0 

Avenge  yield  (boxes)  per  acre. 
Total  value 

-(-li.» 

+ia4 

B.  MAN  YEAB3  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  1961-«4  1  AND  1966 


B.  MAN-YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  1961-«4  ■  AND  1965 


Averace 

1961-64 

1965 

Change  (average  1961- 
64  to  1966) 

Absohlte 

Percent 

Total  man-yeara: 

ntnoMtle              

■631.8 
■1,254.1 

1,622.7 
0 

+90a9 
-1.264.1 

+156.8 

Fataign.     

-loao 

Total 

■1,886.0 

1,62X7 

-363.2 

-14.0 

Averace 
1061-64 

1066 

Chance  (average 
1061-64  to  1969 

Absolute 

Percent 

Total  man-yean: 

Domestic 

■1,448.0 
■331.6 

2,185.3 
1.3 

+736.3 
-S3a3 

+ja» 

Foreicn 

-w.e 

TotaL 

■l,78a6 

2,18616 

-M06.0 

+a» 

I  A  bnakdown  between  domestic  and  (oreicn  labor  usage  by  crop  activity  was  not 
maintained  prior  to  1061  by  tbe  Caliromla  Department  ot  Employment. 


■  A  breakdown  between  domestic  and  farelgn  labor  usage  by  crop  activity  wti  nut 
maintained  prior  to  1061  by  the  California  Department  oi  Employinent. 


February  16,  1966 

Table  Vll-tt 
i.  ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  Y|tLD 


Btrrteted  acreace. 
Pioduction  (boxes) 

iTcrage  yield 

Total  value 
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— Citrus — Lemont 

AND  CROP  VALUE,  1050-64  AND  1065 


Avdihge, 
1910-64 


I  49, 270 

IS,  MO,  000 

,       315 

$r,  l|9,000 


B.  MAN-YEARS  OF  EJ  [fLO  YMENT,  1961-64  ■  AND  1965 


Total  man-yean: 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 


Avi  I  age, 
19(1-64 


1965 


41.000 

13,500,000 

329 

$42,525,000 


Change  (average, 
1080-64  to  1965) 


Absolnte       Percent 


-8.279 
-2,000,000 

+$5,376,000 


-16.8 

-12.9 

-M.4 

+14.5 


I  687.5 
I  816.7 


1.504.  2 


1965 


2,731.5 
63.1 


2.794.6 


Change  (average,  1961- 
64  to  1066) 


Absolute       Percent 


+2,044.0 
-2,783.6 


-700.6 


+207.3 
-07.8 


-20.2 


1 A  brealtdown  between  domestic  aiid  foreign  labor  usage  by  crop  activity  was  not 
maiatalned  prior  to  1961  by  the  CalUcniia  Department  of  Employment. 

In  the  grapefruit  crop  thi^  year,  an  increase  of  0.3  percent  in 
sverage  yield  and  a  40-peroent  Increase  in  harvested  acreage  resulted 
In  a  40  5-percent  Increase  in  production  over  the  1959-64  average. 
Total  crop  value  rose  22.4  penoent. 

Detailed  data  for  the  fcnir  citrus  crops  are  in  table  VTI. 

Summer  melons:  This  was  a  low  yield  year  in  srimmer  melons. 
Harvested  acreage  was  15.4  percent  below  tbe  1959-64  average,  pro- 
duction was  down  18.7  perceijt,  and  average  yield  fell  3.7  percent. 
(^  value  was  2.6  percent  below  the  5-year  average. 

The  harvest  was  completed  with  16.3  percent  fewer  man-years 
than  the  1961-64  average.  Harvesting  was  completed  wltb  76.7 
percent  more  domestic  workers  and  with  no  foreign  labor. 

Detailed  data  for  melons  appear  in  table  Vm. 

Asparagus:  Harvested  acreags  In  asparagus  this  year  was  20.7  per- 
cent below  the  1959-64  average.  As  average  yield  remained  about 
the  same,  total  production  felj  off  by  20.8  percent.  The  total  value 
of  the  crop  was  5  percent  belOW  the  6-year  average. 

This  harvest  was  achieved  tritb  a  40.1-percent  decrease  in  man- 
yeara,  including  an  88.7-peroent  drop  in  foreign  man-years  and 
I  6.1-percent  rise  in  domestic  man-years. 

There  was  a  major  loss  in  production  of  white  asparagus,  due  to 
the  lack  of  sufficient  farmworkers  to  harvest  the  crop.  Tbe  primary 
reason  for  this  shortage  is  that  the  work  is  arduous  and  unpleasant. 


Table  VIII 


7-  Melons — Su  mmer 


a.  acreage,  produc 


"m>Vi.  YIELD,  AND  CROP  VALUE, 
AND  1065 


H»rv»stfd  acreage 

Production  (hundredweight) 
-tverafte  yield  (hundred- 
weight'a  ere) 

Total  value 


Avii 


•24,3^ 


Total  man-ypan: 
I>oine.stic.. 
Foreign...!.. 

Total 


12,533 
717.000 


135 
.000 


1065 


36.000 
4.680,000 

130 
$23,400,000 


Change  (average  1050-64 
to  1065) 


Absolute       Percent 


-6.533 
-1.077,000 

-5 
-$628,000 


-15.4 

-18.7 

-8.7 
-2.6 


MAN-YEARS  OF  El^^LOYMENT,  1061-64  ■  AND  1965 


Av  stage 
I9i>^ 


587.3 
66^6 


■  11230.9 


1965 


1.087.9 
0 


1,037.9 


Change  (average  1961-64 
to  196^ 


Absolute       Percent 


-f45a6 
-652. 6 


-202.0 


+76.7 
-100.0 


-16.3 


iiilii.'T!?^''''^"  •*lween  domestic  atui  foreign  labor  usage  by  crop  activity  was  not 
"•JOWned  prior  to  1061  by  the  Calir<»pia  Department  of  Employment. 


Table  Yn-Ti.— Citnu — Grapefruit 


A.  ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  YIELD,  AND  CROP  VALUE,  lOMMM 

AND  1065 


Average 
1060-64 

1965 

Chance  (average  1080-64 
to  1065) 

Absolute 

Percent 

Harvested  acreage 

0.217 

Z  918, 000 

317 

$6,208,000 

12.900 

4.100.000 

318 

$7,600,000 

-»-3,683 

+1,182.000 

+1 

+$1,381,000 

Production. 

-HO.  8 

+.3 

+22.4 

Average  >-ield  (boxes/acre) 

Total  value 

B.  MAN- YEARS  OF  EJfPLOYMENT,  1961-64  ■  AND  1965 


Average 
1961-64 

1966 

Change  (averace 
1961-«4  to  19M) 

Absolute 

Percent 

Total  man-yean: 

Domestic 

'70.0 
■86.8 

214.2 
0 

+188.2 

-86.8 

Foreign 

+171.1 

—100.0 

TotaL 

^166l7 

214.3 

-M8.6 

'  A  breakdown  between  domestic  and  foreign  labor  usage  by  crop  actlvltv  was  not 
maintained  prior  to  1961  by  the  California  Dei)artment^i^l^en? 

and  the  piece  rates  offered  were  insufficient  to  attract  the  necessary 
nirmber  of  workers. 

Detailed  data  for  tbe  asparagus  harvest,  along  with  breakdown 
of  production  and  total  value  for  fresh  market  and  all  processing 
including  a  cannery  green  and  white  and  freewr  asparagus,  are  found 
In  table  IX. 


Table  IX. — Asparagus 


A.  ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  YIELD,  AND  CROP  VALUE   1060-64 

AND  1966 


J 

Average 
1050-64 

1965 

_.    / 

Change  (average  1959- 
64  to  1065) 

Absolute 

Percent 

A-1.    All  asparagus: 

Harvested  acreage 

69,200 

1,928,000 

28 
$24,724,000 

590,000 
$9,300,000 

66,450 
$15,424,000 

20,835 
$7,489,600 

28,071 
$5,260,000 

13,544 
$2,674,500 

54,900 

1,527,000 

28 
$23,496,000 

624,000 
$9, 861, 000 

45, 150 
$13,635,000 

15.214 
$5,204,000 

17,686 
$6,266,000 

12,350 
$3,075,000 

-14,300 
-401,000 

-$1,228,000 

+25,000 
+$561,000 

-21, 300 
-$1,789,000 

-14,621 
-$8, 196, 600 

-5,485 
+$6,000 

—  1  104 
+$4001600 

Production  (hundred- 
weight)  

—20.7 

Average  yield  (hundred- 
weight per  acre) 

—20.8 
0.0 

Total  value 

A-3.    Fresh  market 
asparagus: 
Production  (hundred 
weight) 

—8.0 

Total  vaue 

+4.2 

A-3.  Proce.ssed  asparagns: 
Production  (tons).     ..    .. 

-|-6. 0 

-82.0 
-11.6 

-40.0 
-29.3 

-28.8 
+0.1 

-8.8 
+15.0 

Total  value 

A-3(a).    Processed  asparagus, 
cannery  white; 
Production  (tons) 

Total  value. 

A-3(b).   Processed  asparagus, 
cannery  creen: 
Production  (tons) 

Total  value 

A-3(c).   Processed  asparagus, 
freezine: 
Productioo  (tons) 

Total  value 

B.  MAN- YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  1961-64'  and  1966 


Average 
1961-64 

1908 

Change  (average  1061-64 
>      to  1065) 

Absolute 

Percent 

All     asparagus— total     man- 
years: 

Domestic—.. 

Foreign 

■1,156.9 
'1,097.7 

1,227.1 
134. 3 

+70.2 
-073.6 

+6.1 
-88.7 

TotaL 

>  2,254.6 

1,351.3 

-003.3 

-4a  1 

■  A  breakdown  between  domestic  and  foreign  labor  usage  by  ctod  activitv  was  not 
malntoined  prior  to  1961  by  the  California  Departmentof  Ejpployment.    '""*""* 
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February  16,  1986    I     February  16,  1966 


Summary  of  experience 
Tbla  year'i  record  shows  tbat  great  prog- 
reM  has  been  made  toward  a  wholly  domestic 
(I.e.,  nonbracero)  farm  labor  force.  In  ad- 
dition, those  who  argued  that  no  Americans 
would  do  stoop  labor,  or  could  climb  trees  or 
work  In  high  temperatures,  have  been  proven 
wrong. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  agricul- 
ture la  still  not  competitive  with  other  In- 
dustries for  domestic  labor.  Although  wage 
rates  have  risen,  they  are  below  the  levels 
prevalent  In  other  industries.  Little  has 
been  done  to  augment  family  housing  facili- 
ties, to  provide  more  stable  employment 
throughout  the  harvest  season,  or  to  dissemi- 
nate more  reliable  information  on  employ- 
ment, earnings,  and  manpower. 

The  following  section  examines  the  func- 
tioning of  some  of  the  programs  designed  to 
Increase  the  availability,  use,  and  compe- 
tence of  domestic  farm  labor.  The  achieve- 
ment of  an  adequate  domestic  farm  labor 
force  depends  upon  the  acceptance  and  sup- 
port of  these  programs  by  workers  and  grow- 
ers alike. 

Progress  and  evaluation  of  relevant  domestic 
farm  labor  programs 

A  number  of  existing  programs  to  build 
an  able  and  adequate  domestic  farm  labor 
force  have  been  intensified  and  a  number  of 
new  policies  and  programs  have  been  Initi- 
ated over  the  last  year.  The  knowledge  and 
experience  we  have  gained  as  these  policies 
and  programs  developed  have  been  crucial 
In  Implementing  the  transition  to  a  wholly 
domestic  farm  labor  force.  We  wish  to  set 
out  here  what  has  been  done  and  what  we 
have  learned. 

Intensified  Intrastate  recruitment:  Cali- 
fornia initiated  Intensive  efforts  this  year  to 
reach  hereofore  untapped  sources  of  farm- 
workers and  to  make  better  use  of  workers 
already  In  the  farm  work  force.  In  mid- 
December  of  1964,  Federal-State  mobile  re- 
cruitment teams  were  organized  to  fan  out 
from  Stockton,  Oakland-San  Francisco,  Ba- 
kersfleld.  and  Los  Angeles.  A  Federal-State 
mobile  foUowup  team  was  organized  to  meet 
new  recruits  on  arrival  In  the  work  areas  and 
to  assist  In  orienting  and  training  the  new 
workers.  They  also  were  available  to  assist 
In  the  adjustment  of  complaints. 

From  December  24,  1964,  to  April  30,  1966, 
SS,380  workers  were  contacted  and  over 
10.000  were  placed  through  Intrastate  posi- 
tive recruitment.* 

In  May  1965,  leaders  of  the  Uexlcan- 
Amerlcan  community  suggested  that  from 
3,000  to  10,000  Mexican-American  workers 
available  In  the  central  coastal  area  were 
not  being  reached  by  the  regular  State  de- 
partment of  employment  recruitment.  A 
pilot  program  was  started  in  San  Joee  to 
raach  these  workers.  A  special  office  was  set 
up  to  operate  during  June,  with  provisions 
for  extension  if  it  should  prove  successful. 
Twelve  Mexican-American  leaders  from  the 
San  Joee  area  were  hired  by  the  department 
of  employment  to  recruit  in  the  Mexican- 
American  community.  The  growers  provided 
money  to  hire  three  Mexican-American  com- 
miinlty  leaders  to  work  In  cooperation  with 
the  temporary  department  staff.  Growers 
provided  day-haul  transportation  from  San 
Joee  to  the  Salinas  area  strawberry  flelds. 
Recruiters  met  with  community  groups,  and 
prepared  and  distributed  handbills  and 
pamphlets.    News  releases  and  paid  advertls- 


•"Poeltive"  intrastate  recruitment  occurs 
whan  a  proapectlve  employer  sends  his  re- 
cruiter to  a  local  employment  office  or  re- 
cruiting center  with  authority  to  hire  appli- 
cants and  provide  them  with  transportation 
to  the  worksite.  This  is  in  contrast  to  "nor- 
mal" recruitment,  where  the  local  employ- 
ment office  refers  a  worker  to  a  harvest  area 
where  hiring  wlU  be  done  on  the  spot. 


Ing  were  used.  Door-to-door  canvasses  were 
conducted.  The  results,  however,  were  dis- 
appointing. 

A  total  of  1,849  wcvkers,  of  whom  976  had 
Spanish  surnames,  were  hired  from  the  new 
Community  Recruitment  Center  list.  Of 
these,  63  percent  worked  only  1  day.  The 
special  office  was  closed  at  the  end  of  June, 
and  the  San  Jose  farm  labor  office  assumed 
supervision  of  the  day-haul  operation. 

Because  this  was  the  first  time  Mexican- 
American  recruiters  were  used  by  the  State 
department  of  employment,  It  Is  possible 
that  the  lack  of  success  can  be  attributed 
to  the  newness  of  this  program.  It  Is  also 
possible  that  the  reluctance  of  the  Mexican- 
Americans  to  do  what  has  traditionally  been 
considered  bracero  work  was  a  strong  factor 
In  their  lack  of  response,  particularly  becaxise 
braceros  were  already  working  in  the  area. 

In  mid-July,  farm  labor  supervisors  and 
local  office  managers  from  tomato-producing 
areas  met  with  office  staff  to  evolve  a  plan 
of  action  for  more  widespread  recruitment 
of  tomato  pickers  than  ever  before  attempted. 
The  State  office  of  the  department  prepared 
and  distributed  seme  40  TV  slides  in  English 
and  Spanish.  News  releases  were  prepared 
for  all  local  offices.  Some  35,000  tomato  re- 
cruitment pamphleU  were  distributed  In 
addition  to  the  hundreds  of  recruitment 
flyers  prepared  by  local  offices.  Signs  were 
posted  on  bulletin  boards,  in  labor  camps, 
and  In  businesses  frequented  by  workers. 
Some  theaters  used  spot  announcements  to 
publicize  the  need  for  tomato  pickers.  Sound 
equipment  broculcasts  and  house-to-house 
canvasses  were  employed.  Day-hauls  were 
conducted  from  as  many  as  90  supervised 
and  unsupervised  points  before  school 
opened,  and  subsequently  from  about  75 
points.  Military  bases  were  contacted  to  re- 
cruit off-duty  military  personnel  and  their 
families.  T7p  to  seven  busloads  of  youths  were 
hauled  dally  from  a  point  near  Mather  Air 
Force  Base  near  Sacramento. 

The  department  of  employment  central 
and  local  farm  placement  staffs  coop)erated 
fully  with  the  California  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  central  and  local  staffs  in  assur- 
ing that  all  social  welfare  recipients  who 
could  be  channeled  Into  farmwork  knew 
about  and  were  assisted  In  securing  farm 
Jobs.  Their  occupational  codes  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance  claimants  were  examined 
and  possible  employees  were  channeled  Into 
farmwork. 

About  the  time  the  department  of  em- 
ployment began  its  recruitment  for  the 
tomato  harvest,  the  Mexican-American 
leaders  again  offered  to  help  recruit  the  Mexi- 
can-Americans who.  they  believed,  were  not 
being  reached  by  the  department's  efforts. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
then  hired  4  Mexican-American  leaders  as 
consultants,  and  the  State  department  of 
employment  hired  some  35  indigenous  com- 
munity leaders  recommended  by  the  BBS 
consultants.  These  Mexican-American  com- 
munity leaders  were  hired  to  contact  their 
people  and  urge  them  to  take  Jobs  and  to 
help  meet  the  labor  shortage  in  the  tomato 
harvest. 

From  August  18  to  September  20,  over 
14,000  domestic  workers  were  referred  to 
tomato  growers  by  local  offices  In  the  Interior 
Valley  and  Central  Coast  dlstrlcte.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Indxistry  and  the  depart- 
ment, an  estimated  18.700  man-weeks  of  work 
were  performed  by  domestic  workers  hand 
harvesting  cannery  tomatoes  during  the  week 
of  highest  domestic  employment  in  these  dis- 
tricts. This  compares  with  the  1964  sUte- 
wlde  peak  of  5,250  domestic  man-weeks  of 
employment  In  both  hand  and  machine 
harvest  of  cannery  tomatoes. 

Interstate  recruitment 
Historically,  the  SUte  department  of  em- 
ployment and  growers  have   been   reluctant 
to    conduct    Interstate    recruitment.     State 
officials  have  contended  that  recruitment  In 


other  States  with  foreign  vrorkers  would 
merely  create  a  shortage  that  would  have  to 
be  filled  In  those  States  by  the  Importatton 
of  additional  foreign  workers.  Orovers  and 
community  leaders  have  been  fearful  of  the 
impact  of  an  Influx  of  out-of-State  labor 
upon  welfare  programs,  the  educational  »y». 
tem.  the  police,  and  other  community  agen- 
cies and  facilities.  Growers  also  argued  that 
labor  alleged  to  be  available  through  inter- 
state  recruitment  was  neither  qualified  nor 
reliable  and  that  the  recruitment  proceas 
Itself  was  too  costly. 

This  year,  under  the  necessity  of  entering 
the  competitive  market  for  domestic  labor 
as  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Labors  re- 
cruitment criteria  of  December  19,  1964,  and 
with  the  strong  encouragement  of  the  Labor 
Department's  Bureau  of  Employment  Secur- 
ity, the  California  Department  of  Employ- 
ment and  the  growers  who  wanted  to  remain 
eligible  to  receive  foreign  workers  Joined  in 
recruiUng  in  11  SUtes  and  2  territories. 

This  program  was  a  dismal  failure.  Of  the 
50,000  workers  requested  by  California  under 
the  Federal-State  interstate  clearance  sys- 
tem from  January  1  through  September  13, 
only  3,173  workers  were  actually  recruited. 
Examination  of  the  program  suggests  that 
substantial  administrative  problems  exist  in 
the  Interstate  recruitment  system,  and  that 
there  are  aspects  of  California  agricultural 
working  conditions  that  are  not  now  suffl- 
clently  attractive  to  bring  in  out-of-Stat* 
workers.  Certainly,  substantially  hlghsr 
wages  would  be  an  immediate  competitive 
advantage  that  should  be  exploited  to  the 
fullest  If  a  productive  and  willing  work  foi«e 
is  to  be  recr\Uted  and  retained  for  Callfomls 
agriculture.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how-; 
ever,  that,  excluding  Hawaii,  CalUomU 
growers  already  pay  the  highest  wages  In  the 
country  for  agricultural  work.  It  is  unreal- 
istic to  assume,  therefore,  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  raise  wages  unless  similar  action  li 
taken  by  their  counterparts  tn  otner  Sttttes. 

The  Importance  and  potential  of  Interstate 
recruitment  cannot  be  overestimated.  Had 
the  interstate  recruitment  program  achieved 
only  a  minimal  suct^ess,  it  Is  likely  that  the 
number  of  braceros  admitted  to  CallfomU 
this  year  could  have  been  cut  In  half.  More- 
over, it  is  apparent  that  with  the  virtual 
elimination  of  foreign  labor,  California  grow- 
ers will  continue  to  need  out-of-State  work- 
ers during  the  peak  harvest  season. 

i4-feom» 

To  meet  some  of  the  demand  for  domestic 
farmworkers  during  the  summer,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  established  a  youth  farm  em- 
ployment program  for  high  school  athletes. 
The  program,  known  as  A-team  (athletes  in 
temporary  employment  as  agricultural  man- 
power ) ,  provided  for  the  recruitment  of  teams 
of  20  to  30  boys  to  work  on  farms.  Each  team 
was  to  be  supervised  by  a  coach  or  teacher, 
with  recruitment  and  work  assignments  to  be 
handled  by  the  State  employment  service. 

The  avallablUty  of  A -teams  was  a  factor  in 
considering  requests  for  additional  foreign 
workers,  and  growers  requesting  or  receiving 
certification  to  use  foreign  workers  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  were  reminded  by  the 
panel  and  by  the  Regional  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  that 
they  would  be  required  to  use  any  available 
workers  west  of  the  Mississippi,  including 
A-teams,  before  being  certified  as  eligible  to 
use  foreign  labor.  In  particular,  the  panel 
relied  on  its  understanding  that  A-team  labor 
was  available  when  on  May  29  it  recom- 
mended against  an  application  for  foreign 
workers  In  the  BIythe  area. 

The  A-team  program  In  California  pro- 
vided Jobs  for  61  teams  and  1,679  students. 
The  teams  came  from  10  States  (New  Mexico. 
Nebraska,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Iowa.  Uteh,  Wyo- 
ming, Arizona,  Texas,  and  California). 
Forty-one  teams  and  1,471  students  were  em- 
ployed in  the  3  areas  of  Salinas,  BIythe,  azxl 
Stockton,  where  foreign  workers  were  used  or 
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nquested.    The  following  coounents  apply  to 
these  three  areas. 

The  l>e8t  record  of  contract  completion  by 
the  students  was  In  the  cantaloup  harvest 
tn  BIythe,  where  average  hourly  earnings 
($1.85)  were  highest.  Of  4$6  students,  A- 
team  and  informal  high  schiool  groups,  419 
remained  to  ccMnplete  the  stitson— evidence 
that  high  earnings  can  be  a  factor  in  attract- 
U>g  reliable  workers  in  agrioUlture,  as  else- 
where. The  success  of  the  program  In  BIythe, 
an  area  specifically  denied  certification  for 
foreign  workers  because  of  the  availability 
of  A-teams.  can  also  be  atti!lbuted  in  large 
part  to  the  growers'  fine  coo|>eratlon  In  pro- 
viding good  housing,  food,  aiad  recreational 
facilities. 

The  overall  record  of  A-te^m  performance 
was  mixed.  Some  teams  stayed  on  for  their 
full  contract,  others  for  as  little  as  3  days. 
Some  were  praised  by  their  employers,  others 
were  discharged  almost  on  arrival.  Some  had 
the  responsible  adult  leadership  of  their 
coaches,  others  bad  only  Indifferent  super- 
vision from  older  students!.  While  some 
found  the  work  too  arduous,  others  com- 
plained they  were  not  giveil  enough  work. 
The  earnings  record  shows  average  hourly 
earnings  for  some  teams  as  low  as  81  cents 
and  for  others  as  high  as  $1 .94. 

Although  the  program  obviously  suffered 
because  of  hurried  programing.  Inadequate 
communications  and  understanding  among 
all  the  parties,  and  lack  of  coordination  with 
the  existing  youth  employment  program  in 
California,  a  major  reason  for  the  relatively 
low  use  of  A-teams  was  the  reluctance  of 
many  growers  to  accept  thenj,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  some  growers  to  make  the  work  rela- 
tionship vmpleasstnt. 

The  record  Indicates  that  there  is  merit  In 
the  A-team,  Just  as  there  U  merit  in  the 
regular  summer  youth  employment  program 
of  the  California  Department  of  Employ- 
ment. This  regular  overall  youth  program 
placed  about  25,000  youths  in  1964,  and 
double  that  nxunber  In  1965.  The  California 
program  is  especially  to  be  commended.  If  It 
continues  to  expand,  the  n^ed  for  A-team 
workers  In  this  State  will  be  ^harply  reduced. 

However,  the  value  of  tht  A-teams  can- 
not be  estimated  from  their  production  rec- 
ords alone.  The  publicity  surrounding  the 
program  undoubtedly  alerted  many  adults  to 
opportunities  in  harvest  work.  Growers  who, 
for  reasons  of  their  own  preferred  not  to 
employ  youths,  were  also  stimulated  to  exert 
extra  effort  in  recruiting  actvilts.  This  was 
a  consequence  of  the  regulation  that  no  cer- 
tlflcatlon  of  foreign  workers  would  be  con- 
sidered so  long  as  available  youths  wanted 
to  work.  Another  result  operating  In  fa- 
vor of  continuing  the  profftim  Is  that  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  youths  who  might 
otherwise  spend  their  summers  in  Idleness 
to  work,  to  earn  money,  and  to  contribute  t9 
the  welfare  of  society. 

Manpower   Development   anf.    Training   Act 
^    programs 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  contains  provisions  that  could  be  ap- 
plied profitably  to  manpower  for  the  field 
•harvest.  As  developed  In  California,  how- 
•▼er,  these  opportunities  have  not  been  real- 
ised. 

From  January  1  to  September  14,  1966, 
l.oao  trainees  started  training  In  23  agri- 
cultural projects.  Three  of  tfliese,  with  ap- 
proximately 300  beginning  trainees,  were  dl- 
"cied  to  field  harvest  activity."  The  larg- 
«t  field  harvest  project  Involved  236  trainees 
m  tomato  picking  at  Davl»,  A  generous 
estimate  indicates  that  a  majximum  of  40  of 
w«  209  trainees  completing  the  course  ac- 

'  State  of  California.  Department  of  Em- 
^oynaent.  Farm  Labor  Service,  "Approved 
*ffKUltural  Manpower  Development  and 
PVhlng  Act  Courses— OalifomU— for  the 
tWod  Nov.  27,  1962  to  Sept.  18,  1965." 


tually  entered  employment  as  tomato  pick- 
ers. This  poor  showing  can  be  attributed  to 
Inadequate  time  for  planning  and  recruit- 
ment and  unsatisfactory  arrangements  dur- 
ing the  training  period.  In  particular,  com- 
plaints about  the  food,  training  allowances, 
crew  bosses,  extended  separation  from  fam- 
ilies, and  unfavorable  publicity  contributed 
to  trainee  discontent  and  disaffection. 

The  paucity  of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  programs  in  harvest  labor  is 
the  result  of  strong  opposition  to  such  pro- 
grams by  organized  agricultural  labor  In  one 
part  of  the  State  and  to  the  disinterest  of 
the  growers  In  another  area. 

Work  simplification  devices  and 
mechanization 

Slgnlflcant  labor  saving  and  work  slmpli- 
flcation  have  been  achieved  this  year  through 
the  improvement  of  experimental  models,  the 
transition  from  the  experimental  model  to 
limited  operational  use  of  some  devices,  and 
the  greater  employment  of  previously  de- 
veloped techniques  and  machines. 

Tomatoes:  In  the  tomato  harvest  the  re- 
turn to  an  old  technique  has  simplified  the 
picker's  task  and  thus  made  the  Job  more 
attractive  to  women  and  youth.  In  recent 
years  pickers  have  used  lug  boxes  that  hold 
60  pounds  of  tomatoes.  This  year  buckets 
were  returned  to  use,  eliminating  the  need 
to  haul  the  50-pound  lug  box.  Couples  and 
families  were  hired,  so  that  a  family  could 
pick  Into  the  buckets  and  the  adult  male 
could  then  carry  all  the  boxes  picked  by  the 
group.  In  some  Instances  the  pickers  were 
Instructed  to  leave  the  boxes  In  the  rows, 
and  loading  crews  with  trucks  came  through 
later.  In  GUroy,  one  employer  paying  17 
cents  a  box  for  picking  only — with  swampers 
hired  separately — reported  that  the  pickers 
had  doubled  their  output  upon  being  re- 
lieved of  the  lugs. 

Last  year.  70  tomato-picking  machines 
were  estimated  to  have  picked  about  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  3  million  ton  canning  tomato 
crop.  About  260  machines  were  expected  to  be 
available  in  1965.  In  mid-September  It  was 
too  soon  to  determine  how  many  were  avail- 
able and  being  used,  and  what  percent  of  the 
final  production  might  be  machine  picked. 
However,  early  estimates  were  around  25  per- 
cent, and  it  is  certain  that  the  industry  will 
rely  Increasingly  on  machine  picking  In  the 
futvire.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  such 
machines  to  be  used  In  next  year's  harvest 
have  gone  as  high  as  800. 

Melons :  In  1964,  the  BIythe  area  used  about 
12  conveyors  In  the  melon  harvest:  this  year 
It  used  40.  In  addition,  an  experimental  de- 
vice may  eliminate  the  need  for  the  picker 
to  lift  the  melon  from  the  furrow  to  the  con- 
veyor belt.  The  worker  would  pick  the 
melons  and  place  them  In  furrows,  with  the 
machine  then  picking  them  up.  If  success- 
ful, this  would  eliminate  30 'percent  of  the 
present  labor  need. 

Four  or  five  times  as  many  conveyors  In 
the  melon  districts  from  Kern  to  Stanislaus 
Counties  are  believed  to  have  been  used  In 
1965  as  In  1964.  These  machines  did  not  re- 
duce labor  requirements  but  did  make  the 
Job  easier  and  encouraged  employment  of 
women  and  youths  in  the  cantaloup  harvest. 

Lettuce:  A  lettuce  harvesting  machine  de- 
veloped by  University  of  California  agricul- 
tural engineers  has  been  devised  to  replace 
the  older  lettuce  machines,  which  were 
largely  conveyors  and  field  packing  platforms 
expediting  the  harvest  of  hand  cutters.  Op- 
erated by  one  man,  the  nesr-fhachlne  feels 
the  heads,  testing  for  maturity,  and  cuts 
those  which  are  ready  fo»y.  harvest.  A  4- 
row  model  may  permit  thepiachlne  and  oper- 
ator to  replace  10  to  If^nd  cutters.  The 
machine  is  being  dffVeloped  and  used  ex- 
perimentally in  the^Unas  area.  It  U  Judged 
to  be  nearly  operational  and  there  Is  expecta- 
tion that  10  machines  may  be  In  use  by 
1966. 


Similar  advances  In  machinery  and  labor- 
saving  innovation  are  being  made  in  a  niun- 
ber  of  other  crops.  Including  sugarbeets,  cot- 
ton, brussels  sprouts,  carrots,  prunes,  peaches, 
and  apricots. 

Housing:  The  dearth  of  migrant  family 
housing  in  California  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  precludes  full  use  of  both  Interstate 
and  intrastate  migrant  workers.  Growers 
and  State  and  Federal  authorities  have  been 
well  aware  of  this  lack,  but  as  long  as  suffi- 
cient single  domestic  workers  and  braceros 
were  available  to  meet  seasonal  needs,  grow- 
ers were  reluctant  to  invest  in  family  hous- 
ing. This  year  marked  a  small  beginning  in 
the  provision  of  more  family  housing. 

The  Impetus  for  housing  has  come  from 
three  sources:  growers  and  commiuilty 
groups,  title  in  (B)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  and  the  California  Department 
of  Finance  demonstration  program  (with 
funds  granted  from  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency) . 

Prom  the  private  sector  have  come  some 
proposals  and  some  action.  Proposals  have 
been  advanced  for  mobile  homes  for  migrant 
workers  and  for  mobile-home  migrant  cara- 
vans to  follow  the  crops.  In  Yolo  County, 
one  grower  converted  half  of  a  single -man 
camp  to  52  motel-typw  family  units,  and  two 
other  growers  built  floored  tent  units  for 
families.  The  BIythe  Growers  Farm  Labor 
Association  has  planned  70  apartment-type 
famUy  units,  which  they  hope  to  have 
financed  by  Farmers  Home  Adiolnlatratlon 
funds. 

Also  In  the  BIythe  area.  Individual  growers 
have  provided  the  land  on  which  family  units 
will  be  built.  Workers  employed  by  growers 
In  the  area  are  being  assisted  in  preparing 
applications  for  FHA  loans.  Seven  units  have 
Ijeen  started,  19  more  are  being  processed,  and 
an  additional  50  are  being  planned.  It  is 
hoped  locally  that  In  5  years  about  200  family 
units  and  200-300  low-cost  apartment-type 
units  vrill  be  built. 

Under  title  III(B)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  in  conformity  with  the 
California  migrant  master  plan,  $1,926,000 
has  been  made  available  for  Flash  Peak,  hous- 
ing. A  number  of  different  designs  for  de- 
mountable houElng  have  been  proposed  and 
reviewed.  In  addition,  several  hundred  units 
are  being  planned  In  flve  of  the  counties 
designated  to  accommodate  migrant  centers 
under  the  migrant  master  plan. 

The  demonstration  program  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Finance  involves  a 
grant  from  the  Housing  and  Home  nuance 
Agency  to  construct  48  prototype  units  at 
•4,000  each.  It  Is  expected  that  such  con- 
struction grants  will  spur  the  hotislng  In- 
dtistry  to  find  new  ways  to  meet  the  need  for 
low-cost  migrant  family  housing.  That  this 
represents  the  smallest  of  beginnings  Is  evi- 
dent when  the  program  is  placed  In  the  con- 
text of  the  estimate  of  the  finance  depart- 
ment's '  consxiltant  on  bousing  and  com- 
munity development  that  the  need  for  low- 
cost  farmworker  family  housing  units  In 
California  will  be  between  10,000  and  30,000 
units  within  the  next  5  to  10  years. 

Most  existing  housing  for  migrant  workers 
Is  unsuitable  for  family  occupancy.  Living 
conditions  are  sometimes  primitive  In  the 
extreme.  It  Is  a  {particularly  unhappy  fact 
that  municipal  and  other  public  authorities 
are  responsible  for  the  conditions  and  main- 
tenance of  a  number  of  these  squalid  camps. 
This  Is  a  situation  that  demands  remedial 
action. 

RKCOMMCNDATIONS 

Now  that  Public  Law  78  has  been  termi- 
nated, California  farmers  must  look  to  the 
domestic  labor  force  to  meet  their  labor  re- 
quirements. The  task  th\u  becomes  one  of 
making  wages  and  working  conditions  suffi- 
ciently desirable  to  attract  an  adequate 
number  of  productive  domestic  workers. 
Above  all  else,  what  Is  required  Is  a  change  In 
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the  exp«ctatlotu  uid  attitude!  of  the  grow- 
ers. Kmployer  reslataace  to  the  Secretary, 
Labor'!  program  to  switch  to  an  all-domestic 
supply  of  farmworkers  was  a  major,  though 
by  no  means  the  exclusive,  cause  of  some  of 
the  dUBcultles  encountered  this  year.  Spe- 
cifically, a  refusal  to  accept  the  fuU  Implica- 
tions of  the  congressional  decision  not  to 
renew  Public  Law  78  has  led  some  growers 
to  keep  wages  unreallstlcally  low,  to  delay  in 
providing  adequate  housing,  and  to  cooper- 
ate halfheartedly  or  not  at  all  with  various 
efTorts  to  recruit  domestic  farm  labor. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  gratified  by 
the  efforts  of  a  number  of  major  growers  and 
processors  to  accommodate  to  the  new  sit- 
uation. Although  exercising  their  rights  to 
disagree  with  the  substance  or  the  timing 
of  some  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  program 
to  eliminate  bracero  labor,  they  have,  never- 
theless, accepted  the  objectives  of  that  pro- 
gram and  have  taken  substantial  steps  to- 
ward making  It  a  reality. 

The  current  trend  appears  to  be  In  the 
direction  of  a  more  Intensive  cultivation  of 
reduced  acreage  for  many  crops,  much  grat- 
er use  of  harvesting  machines,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  a  smaller  but  more  productive 
labor  force  under  improved  working  condi- 
tions and  at  substantially  higher  wages. 
Growers  and  processors  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect aid  and  guidance  from  appropriate  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  In  the  recruitment 
of  their  employees:  they  have  no  right,  how- 
ever, to  continue  to  claim  competitive  ad- 
vantages and  special  protection  not  available 
to  others. 

Recognition  of  these  facts  by  all  elements 
In  the  California  agricultural  Industry  will 
make  completion  of  the  transition  referred 
to  at  the  outset  of  this  report  easier  and 
quicker. 

The  panel  also  wishes  to  make  the  follow- 
ing recommendation: 

Wages:  We  urge  the  adoption  of  a  wage 
policy  by  the  growers  of  California  which 
will  nuUce  California  agriculture  competitive 
with  other  Industries  for  labor.  At  the 
same  time,  we  urge  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  raise 
farm  labor  wages  throughout  the  country. 

We  believe  that  hourly  rates  should  not 
fall  below  those  prescribed  by  Federal  or 
State  minimum  wage  laws  not  otherwise 
applicable  to  farm  labor,  and  we  urge  flexi- 
ble piecework  rates  that  will  Insure  sub- 
stantially higher  average  hourly  earnings 
for  productive  workers. 

Nothing  that  has  occurred  In  CaUfomla 
agriculture  this  year  supports  the  repeated 
charge — which  we  now  assert  to  be  a  myth — 
that  no  American  workers  will  perform 
stoop  labor.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  Americans  will  perform  even 
more  oneroxu  work,  provided  that  the 
wages  are  fair  and  the  working  conditions 
are  decent.  Adequate  wages  and  attractive 
working  conditions  will  produce  not  only 
sufflclent  numbers  of  workers,  but  also  a 
more  productive  and  responsible  work 
force. 

With  people  of  varying  skUls  working  at 
their  own  pace,  harvest  labor  lends  itself 
to  a  piece  rate  system  of  payment.  In- 
deed, in  most  Instances  such  a  system  la 
eaaentlal  to  attract  adequate  workers  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  low  prevailing  hourly 
rat«s.  Thu  year  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
criteria  for  eligibility  to  employ  foreign 
contract  labor  Included  a  minimum  hourly 
rate  of  91 AO.  Although  this  was  subeUn- 
tlally  above  the  prevailing  hourly  rate  In 
prevloxis  years,  and  that  being  paid  In  moat 
oCber  States,  it  Is  clearly  Inadequate  to  sus- 
tain a  worker  above  the  poverty  level  on  aa 
annual  beats,  even  assuming  (contrary  to  the 
fact)  that  be  obtains  as  much  as  2,000  hours 
of  employment  at  that  rate.  What  is  need- 
ed, therefore.  Is  a  system  of  piece  rates  high 
enough  to  attract  farmworkera  and  also 
•dequataly  oompenaata  the  superior  workers 


for  their  Increased  productivity.  These 
observations  are  meaningless,  however,  un- 
less enoug:h  workers  sulBclently  skilled  to 
take  advantage  of  such  piece  rates  can  be 
recnilted. 

Houalng:  Adequate  bousing  m\ist  be 
provided  for  farmworkers  and  their  famlllea. 
Existing  facilities  and  programs  should  be 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible;  If  these 
prove  Insufficient,  further  legislative  and 
administrative  aid  should  be  secured. 

Where  economically  feasible  and  struc- 
turally possible,  existing  barracks  houalng 
should  be  converted  to  family  units. 

There  should  be  tighter  regulation  and 
stricter  enforcement  of  farm  labor  housing 
codes. 

There  should  be  fuller  funding  of  existing 
federally  sponsored  farm  hotuing  programs, 
such  as  those  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  We  urge  the  Federal 
Hollaing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  which 
has  the  authority  and  money  to  be  of  sub- 
stantial asaLstance,  to  do  more  in  this  field. 
There  should  be  more  experimentation  by 
all  concerned  with  building  techniques  and 
arrangements,  as  well  as  with  financing  plana, 
so  that  the  maximum  amount  of  housing 
can  be  biiilt  at  the  minimum  cost.  This  is 
particularly  needed  for  flash  peak  housing, 
where  the  relatively  short  pvriod  of  \isage 
makes  normal  housing  arrangements  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

If  existing  fadUtles  and  programs  prove 
insufficient  or  too  restrictive  to  rapid  prog- 
rees,  we  urge  new  leglslaUon  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  growers,  assisted  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  to  build  new  fam- 
ily housing. 

Recruitment:  We  urge  a  complete  reexam- 
ination of  the  present  Interstate  recruitment 
system. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  should  con- 
vene a  oonierence  of  leading  grower  and  la- 
bor representatives,  the  highest  officials  of 
the  State  and  Federal  agencies  involved,  and 
members  of  the  California  Farm  Labor  Panel 
to  initiate  this  review.  The  conference 
should  deal  specifically  with  the  roles  and 
reeponsibiUtles  of  government  and  growers 
in  recruitment. 

An  effective  recruitment  program  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  growers.  Recruitment 
tecuns  should  be  sent  to  other  SUtes  well  in 
advance  of  the  harvest  season  to  interview 
and  screen  farmworkers  and  enter  into  firm 
contracts  with  them  for  employment  for  fixed 
periods  during  the  harvest  season.  Such 
contracts  should  Include  conunltments  re- 
garding transportation,  compensation,  hous- 
ing, and  food.  Sonne  growers  are  already 
carrying  out  programs  of  this  type  for  next 
year's  harvests.  We  urge  others  to  follow 
their  example. 

Protection:  We  believe  that  the  farm- 
worker should  be  protected  by  the  same 
social  legislation  as  are  his  counterparts  In 
Industry. 

Specifically,  this  means  unemployment 
»mpensaUon  for  agricultural  labor,  as  well 
as  coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Act,  and 
improved  Social  Sacurity  Act  coverage. 

Statistical  reporting:  Better  information 
about  labor  requirements,  hours  worked,  and 
wages  earned  must  be  collected  and  made 
available.  The  Panel  recommends  that  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  collaborate  to  solve 
the  technical  problems  and  effect  an  appro- 
priate division  of  labor.  Four  areas  In  par- 
ticular need  attention. 

1.  Worker  requirements  must  be  stated 
more  accurately.  Although  it  is  difficult,  be- 
cause of  weather  and  other  unpredictable 
factors,  for  growers  to  be  precise  about  their 
labor  needs,  studies  of  some  crops  have  shown 
that  reliable  estimates  of  labor  reqtiirements 
can  be  developed. 

a.  There  must  be  more  accurate  statlstlca 
on  employment  in  specUlo  crops  and 


and  on  the  available  supply  of  agrlcultum 
workers. 

3.  Wages,  hoiirs,  and  eamlnga  mtist  be  re- 
ported. It  U  surprising,  but  nonethelea 
true,  that  no  comprehensive  or  accurate  data 
are  available  for  the  wages,  hours,  and  eam- 
lnga of  domestic  farmworkers. 

4.  Data  on  the  duration  of  employment 
of  individual  workers  are  also  necessary  for 
the  effective  recruitment  of  an  adequate  do- 
mestic farm  labor  force. 

Miscellaneous  recommendations:  More  and 
Improved  training  programs  should  be  de- 
veloped, especially  for  farm  labor  supervision. 
Present  supervision  is  notoriously  inadequate 
and  Is  itself  a  product  of  the  bracero  system. 
From  now  on,  California  agriculture  must 
rely  heavily  on  newly  developed  training 
and  supervisory  skills  If  it  wishes  to  attract 
and  hold  the  kind  of  workers  It  seeks.  Wc 
believe  these  workers  are  available  and  will 
respond  to  offers  of  higher  wages  and  better 
conditions.  These  attractions  will  be  further 
enhanced  as  growers  develop  an  improved 
supervisory  force;  for  It  is  apparent  that 
field  superrisors  whose  experience  has  been 
limited  largely  to  overseeing  the  work  of 
braceroe  also  need  training  in  dealing  with 
American  workers. 

Higher  and  more  rigidly  enforced  stand- 
ards of  field  sanitation  are  essential  to  de- 
cent working  conditions  and  should  be  pro- 
vided. At  the  very  least,  all  farmworkers, 
including  adult  males,  shoiild  be  provided 
with  the  field  sanitary  facilities  specified  in 
the  California  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion's Order  No.  14-85,  effective  September 
16,  1966,  applicable  to  women  and  minors 
employed  in  agricultural  occupations.  These 
facilities  include  adequately  screened  and 
properly  ventilated  toilets  ahd  adequate 
working  facilities,  which  are  readily  acces- 
sible to  employees.  Evidence  indicates  that 
these  regulations  have  been  widely  Ignored, 
even  in  respect  to  women  and  minors.  The 
same  Is  true  of  the  requirement  that  each 
place  of  employment  shall  be  supplied  with 
potable  drinking  water,  suitably  cool,  and 
convenient  to  employees. 

Facilities  such  as  these  are  not  frills;  they 
are  abeolutely  essential  to  maintain  mini- 
mum standards  of  health  and  decency.  We 
regreat  the  necessity,  in  the  year  1965.  to 
make  so  elementary  a  consideration  the  sub- 
ject of  a  6{)eclfic  recommendation. 

By  phasing  out  the  use  of  braceroe,  the 
first  long  step  has  been  taken  toward  elimi- 
nating the  special  disadvantages  of  wage- 
earners  m  California  agriculture.  But  It  Is 
only  the  first  step.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
before  farmworkers  will  have  the  same  status 
as  thoee  in  other  industries  and  before  agri- 
cultural employers  will  have  built  and 
maintained  a  reliable  and  efficient  domestic 
labor  supp'.y. 

OmciAL  Actions  or  Calipoknia  Farm  Laboi 
Panel ' 

Appointment.  Secretary  Wlrtz  appointed 
the  California  Farm  Labor  Panel  by  Secre- 
tary's Order  11-65.  dated  April  16,  1965.  The 
members  of  the  panel  as  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary Wlrtz  were  Benjamin  Aaron,  professor 
of  law  and  director.  Institute  of  Industrial 
Relations,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  chairman;  Dr.  Daniek  G.  Aldrlch, 
Jr.,  chancellor.  University  of  California  at 
Irvine;  and  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Ross,  professor  of 
industrial  relations.  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  Dr.  Roes  has  since  been  named 
commissioner  of  labor  statistics. 


>  The  following  chronology  does  not  Include 
numerous  informal  contacts  by  individual 
members  of  the  panel  with  representatives 
of  grower  organizations,  labor  unions,  and 
other  Interested  groups  throughout  the  State 
which  have  ooourred  almost  continuously 
from  the  time  the  panel  was  appointed  to  tht 
present. 
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Bearings,  meetings,  and  co^ultatlona  at 
the  Farm  Labor  Panel. 

Organization  meeting:  The  three  members 
ctf  the  panel  met  at  Professor  Aaron's  offices 
at  VCLA  on  April  17.  held  an  organization 
maetlng,  and  announced  a  schedule  of  hear- 
ings at  Stockton  and  Sallhas  on  April  20. 

April  19:  Meeting  with  Jesae  Tapp,  presi- 
dent. State  board  of  agriculture,  San  Fran- 
dico.  Meeting  with  State  personnel  from 
the  Governor's  office,  department  of  agri- 
culture and  department  of  employment,  Sac- 
ramento. Meeting  with  San  Joaquin  Coun- 
ty farm  adviser.  University  of  California 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Stockton. 

April  20:  8  a.m.,  public  heating  in  Stock- 
ton to  consider  evidence  of  pehding  requests 
(or  foreign  workers  to  work  in  asparagus 
harvest:  2  p.m.,  public  hearing  in  Salinas  to 
consider  evidence  on  pending  requests  for 
foreign  workers  for  Monterey  County,  pri- 
marily for  the  strawberry  harvest. 

April  21:  Meeting  with  heaicjquarters  and 
regional  department  of  labor  staff  concerned 
with  farm  labor  problems,  office  of  Dr.  Ross, 
Berkeley. 

April  23:  Meeting  of  panel  at  offices  of 
Chairman  Aaron,  UCLA,  to  pretpare  and  issue 
panel's  interim  report  of  that  date.  (The 
panel  reconunended  1,000  foirelgn  workers 
for  asparagus  harvest  and  1 ,600  foreign  work- 
ers for  the  strawberry  harvest,  and  Secretary 
Wlrtz  adopted  the  recommendation  on  April 
K.)  ' 

May  7:  Public  hearing  in  SaUta  Maria  by 
panel's  hearing  officer  to  take  evidence  on 
request  of  Santa  Maria  Farmers  Association 
(or  100  foreign  workers  for  the  strawberry 
harvest  in  Santa  Barbara  County.  (This  re- 
quest was  subsequently  withdrawn,  and  no 
action  thereon  was  taken  by  the  psmel.) 

Hay  11:  Public  hearing  by  panel's  hearing 
oOcer  at  Stockton  to  hear  witnesses  who 
could  not  be  heard  at  panel's  earlier  hearing 
ot  April  20.  (No  new  foreign  labor  request! 
were  pending  before  the  pam^l  on  the  date 
this  hearing  was  held.) 

Hay  12:  Public  hearing  in  Salinas  to  con- 
sider a  new  request  for  foreign  workers  sub- 
mitted by  the  strawt>erry  indliistry  and  the 
TCgetable  row  crop  industry  for  a  total  of 
2.150  workers. 

Hay  19:  Meeting  of  paneli  at  offices  of 
Chairman  Aaron.  UCLA,  to  consider  record 
o(  hearings  by  panel's  hearing  officer  and  to 
act  upon  new  request  from  ishe  strawberry 
and  vegetable  Industries  of  Salinas.  (The 
panel  recommended  an  additional  1,000 
workers  (or  these  cropa,  and  Secretary  Wlrtz 
Immediately  accepted  this  recommendation.) 

Hay  20:  Public  hearing  in  Blythe.  Calif.,  by 
panel's  hearing  officer  to  consider  evidence 
on  request  of  Blythe  Growers.  Inc.,  for  949 
(orelgn  workers  for  Blythe  m^n  harvest. 

Hay  29:  Panel  met  at  offices  of  Chairman 
Aaron,  UCLA,  to  consider  new  requests  for 
(orelgn  workers  requested  by  the  Salinas 
powers  and  the  melon  request  from  Blythe 
Orowers.  Inc.  A  late  request  for  500  addi- 
tional foreign  workers  for  the  asparagus 
harvest  had  been  withdrawn  by  the  date  of 
the  May  29  meeting.  (The  panel  recom- 
n^ended  denial  of  all  pending  requests  In  Ita 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  May  39.) 

June  9:  Chairman  Aaron  and  Dr.  Ross  held 
meetings  In  Fresno  with  growers.  State  offi- 
cials and  the  association  manager  of  agricul- 
tural labor  biu-eau  to  obtain  Information 
<m  pending  request  for  foreign  workers  for 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  melon  harvest. 
(This  request  was  not  certified  to  the  panel 
oy  the  State,  and  no  action  thereon  waa 
<*ken  by  the  panel.) 

June  16:  MeeUng  of  panel  Members,  Ald- 
rtch  and  Roes,  with  the  tomato  industry  In 
Stockton  to  receive  general  labor  demand 
information  concerning  the  c^nnlng-tomato 
wvest  to  begin  the  middle  of  August. 

June  17:  Meeting  of  Panel  Mamber  Aldrich 
*«h  Canners  League  of  Calil)amia  and  of- 
»aaU  of  the  US.  Department  pt  Agrtcultupe, 


State  department  of  agriculture  and  Uni- 
versity of  California  concerning  general  farm 
labor  problems,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
forthcoming  canning-tomato  harvest. 

July  30:  Meeting  of  panel  at  Department 
of  Labor  offices,  San  Francisco,  with  officials 
from  State  department  of  agriculture.  State 
department  of  employment,  and  University 
of  California  concerning  labor  needs  for 
canning-tomato  harvest  and  announcement 
of  further  meeting  on  August  10. 

August  10:  Meeting  of  panel  In  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  offices,  San  FVancisco,  on  can- 
ning-tomato requests  and  announcement  of 
recommendaticMis  to  authorize  8,000  foreign 
workers  for  the  canning-tomato  harvest. 
(This  authorization  was  subsequently  in- 
creased by  900  for  another  crop  area,  and  the 
recommendations  were  immediately  adopted 
by  Secretary  Wlrtz.) 

August  18:  Field  investigation  trip  by 
Panel  Member  Roes  at  Merced  and  s\irround- 
Ing  area  in  connection  with  early  stages  of 
tomato  harvest. 

August  19:  Additional  field  trip  by  Panel 
Member  Roes  to  Patterson  and  surrounding 
area  in  connection  with  tomato  harvest. 

August  26:  Meeting  of  panel  In  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  offices,  San  Francisco,  and 
announcement  of  recommendation  for  addi- 
tional authorization  of  9,600  foreign  workers 
for  tomato  harvest,  for  a  grand  total  of  18,- 
400.  (RecoDomendation  was  adopted  that 
day  by  Secretary  Wlrtz.) 

October  6:  Meeting  of  Panel  Member  Aid- 
rich  with  Council  of  California  Growers  at 
Los  Angeles  to  discuss  current  labor  prob- 
lems and  prospects  for  1966. 

DisposmoN    or    Mexican    NATioNAiia 
AiTTHoaizxD    roa   Tomato   HAavcsT 

The  number  of  foreign  contract  workers 
for  tomato  harvest  requested  by  growers,  cer- 
tified by  the  California  Deparment  of  Em- 
ployment, and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  shown  below.  Also  shown  Is  the 
number  of  calendar  man-days  represented  by 
thoee  requests  and  approvals. 

Calendar 
man-days 
Workers     represented 
Requested    by    grower 

associations 29,869         2,069,372 

Certified  by  California 
Department  of  Em- 
ployment  18,785         1,336,699 

Approved  by  Secretary 
of  Labor 18, 400        1, 169, 176 

Of  the  total  of  18,400  workers  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  all  had  starting  dates 
ranging   from    August   27    to    September    6, 

1965,  and   initially  terminated  October  31, 

1966.  Later  extensions  were  authorized  for 
1,072  from  October  31,  1966  to  November  7, 
1965,  and  an  additional  1,395  from  October 
31,  1966  to  November  16,  1965.  Some  of  the 
Initial  requests  for  the  original  18,400  were 
cancelled  by  employers  resulting  In  only 
17,697  foreign  workers  actually  arriving,  rep- 
resenting 895,933  man-days,  if  all  had  stayed 
in  tomatoes  through  their  termination  dates 
as  finally  authorised  above. 

Of  the  17,697  braceroe  who  arrived,  not 
all  calendar  man-days  represented  by  the  au- 
thorizations involved  were  used  In  tomato 
harvest.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this: 
some  were  authorized  for  use  in  other  activi- 
ties at  the  request  of  growers,  and  some  of 
the  workers  voluntarily  retiu'ned  to  Mexico 
prior  to  their  authorized  termination  date. 
Of  the  17,697  braceroe  who  arrived,  2.971 
were  reallocated  at  the  request  of  grower 
associations  for  ixse  In  other  activities.  If  all 
of  these  bra«eros  had  remained  for  the 
periods  authorized  (and  requested)  and  had 
been  used  in  the  activities  for  which  they 
were  authorized,  these  reallocations  from 
tomato  harvest  would  represent  a  total  of 
120.619  calendar  man-days.  Of  the  17,597 
braceroe  who  arrived,  the  following  were  not 


available  for  tomato  harvest  because  they' 
had  terminated. 

These  amounted  to:  2,034  by  October  7, 
1965;  4,843  by  October  14,  1965;  8,839  by 
October  21,  1966;  11,918  by  October  29,  1968. 

Cumulative  terminations  through  later 
dates  are:  16,011  by  November  4,  1965;  16.213 
by  November  12,  1065;  17.074  by  November 
17,  19M. 

These  terminations  represent  a  further 
loes  of  at  least  139,187  calendar  man-days 
from  the  total  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
for  tomato  harvest. 

The  following  summary  table  indicate*  the 
disposition  of  requests  and  th^  allocation  of 
braceroe  in  the  tomato  harvest.  F<w  pur- 
poses of  compiling  the  Uble,  the  assump- 
tion has  been  made  that  all  braceroe  author- 
ized for  reallocation  to  other  activities  were 
used  in  those  activities  for  the  balance  of 
their  contract  and  that  no  more  than  11,918 
braceroe  terminated  before  October  31,  1966. 

Calendar 
tnan-dayi 

2,  069,  372 


Requested  by  grower  associations. 

Certified  by  the  California  De- 
partment- of   Employment 

Approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor 

Braceroe  who  actually  arrived 


1,836,609 

1, 159, 176 
885,933 


Not  used  In  tomato  harvest  be- 
cause : 
Reallocated  to  other  acUvltlee—      120, 519 
Terminated i39_  xgT 


Total. 259,706 

Net   calendar   man-days    actually 

available  tor  tomato  harvest '607,798 

>Le88  than  one-third  of  thoee  requested 

and  a  little  over  haU  of  thoee  approved  by 

the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Appindix  J — Final  Rjcport  of  the  Micrioan 
Fabm  Labor  Panel  to  the  Secretabt  or 
Labob,  December  30,  1966 

riNAL  RXPOKT  of  MICHIGAN  FAKM  LABOR  PANEL 

/.  Background 

Michigan  agriciUture  is  a  major  employer 
Of  seasonal  hired  v^rkers.  and  In  the  years 
before  1965  It  was  one  of  the  principal  users 
of  foreign  workers.  During  1964.  at  the 
height  of  activity  in  July,  more  than  93,000 
seasonal  hired  workers  were  employed  in  the 
harvest.  The  peak  employment  of  Mexican 
nationals  came  In  August  1964.  and  12300 
were  at  work.  Later  in  the  year,  about  200 
British  West  Indlaiu  picked  apples. 

The  Mexican  nationals,  commonly  known 
as  braceroe,  were  employed  almoet  exclusively 
in  the  pickling  cucumber  harvest.  Up  to  10 
years  ago,  a  majority  of  the  harvest  workers 
in  that  crop  had  been  domestic  migrants, 
most  of  whom  were  also  employed  (before  and 
after  the  pickle  harvest)  in  sugarbeets. 
With  the  mechanization  of  the  sugarbeet 
harvest,  the  proportion  of  braceroe  employed 
in  the  pickle  harvest  expanded  greatly.  In 
recent  years,  an  estimated  85  to  90  percent 
of  the  pickle  crop  has  been  picked  by 
braceros.  Thus,  the  termination  (on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964)  of  Public  Law  78,  under  which 
braceros  had  been  employed  in  the  United 
States,  posed  a  major  problem  of  adjustment 
for  pickle  growers  and  processors.  It  was 
still  possible  for  braceroe  to  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  under  another  statute 
(Public  Law  414).  The  Secretary  of  Labor, 
however,  announced  in  December  1964,  that 
the  authority  delegated  to  him  under  that 
law  to  certify  the  need  for  foreign  workers 
to  meet  labor  shortages  would  be  "strictly 
administered."  At  the  same  time,  he  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  "responsible  ac- 
tion •  *  •  to  effect  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  use  of  U.S.  workers  In  these  areas  where 
reliance    has    previously    been    placed    on 
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foreign  woi1ter«."  Accordingly,  the  Secre- 
tary appointed  the  Michigan  Farm  Labor 
Panel  >  In  May  to  Investigate  and  to  make 
recomxnendatlonB  to  blm  concerning  the 
need  for  «upplementary  foreign  labor  in 
Michigan  during  the  1069  harvest  season. 
On  May  17.  the  panel  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary Its  finding  that  there  was  a  prospective 
need  for  6,000  foreign  workers  In  the  plcUe 
harvest.  The  Secretary  acceptad  this  find- 
ing. 

Despite  this  finding  and  Its  acceptance,  no 
foreign  workers  were  authorized  for  the  19<96 
pickle  harvest.  It  can  be  said  that  the  rea- 
son for  the  lack  of  foreign  workers  was  the 
fact  that  by  harvest  time  the  great  majority 
of  the  employers  of  pickle  harvest  labor  had 
become  Ineligible  for  certification  of  need 
for  such  workers.  It  can  also  be  said  that 
the  reason  why  these  employers  lost  their 
eligibility  was  their  refusal  or  failure  to 
accept  all  of  the  domestic  workers  that  had 
been  referred  to  them  by  the  Employment 
Service.  To  say  only  that  much,  however, 
is  to  Ignore  a  sharp  dispute  concerning  the 
reasonableness  of  the  terms  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Labor's  eligi- 
bility standards.  Although  there  appears  to 
be  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  serious 
shortage  of  harvest  labor  In  Michigan  In 
IMS.  especially  toward  the  end  of  the  season. 
there  Is  another  dispute  concerning  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  shortage  rather  than  other 
factors  caused  crop  losses. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  asked  this 
panel  to  undertake  a  full  Investigation  of  this 
year's  experiences  with  seasonal  farm  labor. 
As  we  Interpret  our  assignment,  the  pur- 
pose Is  not  to  point  the  finger  of  blame 
at  Individuals  and  organizations.  If  that 
were  the  purpose,  we  doubt  that  It  could  be 
fairly  and  reasonably  achieved.  We  can 
frankly  state  that  there  Is  evidence  of  human 
fallibility  among  all  of  the  principal  par- 
ticipants In  harvest  labor  recruitment  and 
utilization — processors,  growsra  and  Oovem- 
ment  agencies. 

With  the  Inestimable  advantage  of  hind- 
sight. It  Is  not  difficult  to  find  examples  of 
mlsjudgment.  Inaction  where  action  was 
needed,  and  actions  of  questionable  appro- 
priateness. And  we  can  also  state  that,  in 
our  Judgment,  none  of  the  principal  par- 
ticipants can  be  held  entirely  blameless  for 
the  labor  difficulties  that  developed  in  the 
pickle  harvest.  Having  said  that,  we  wish  to 
emphasize  our  belief  that  no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  any  effort  on  our  part  to 
assign  degrees  of  blame  to  these  participants. 
As  we  interpret  our  assignment,  our  princi- 
pal purpose  should  be  the  constructive  one 
of  analyzing  the  principal  sources  of  diffi- 
culty In  harvest  labor  recruitment  and  utili- 
zation In  1966  In  order  to  suggest  better 
courses  of  action  for  the  1066  harvest. 

In  the  sections  that  follow,  we  describe 
briefly  the  organization  of  the  pickle  Indus- 
try In  Michigan  and  the  allocation  of  re- 
sponsibility within  the  Industry  for  recruit- 
ment and  utilization  of  harvest  labor,  be- 
cause some  luderstandlng  of  these  subjects 
Is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the 
harvest  labor  problems  of  1065.  We  then 
describe  the  crop  experience  in  1065,  to  the 
extent  that  available  data  permit.  Next 
we  analyze  the  main  aspects  of  the  recruit- 
ment program  aimed  at  finding  replacements 
for  braceros.  Plnally.  we  offer  two  general 
recommendations  pertaining  to  the  supply 
and  utilization  of  seasonal  farm  labor  for  the 
pickle  harvest  which  we  believe  emerge  from 
our  analysis  of  the   1066  experience. 

//.  Orfanigation  of  th«  pickle  induttry 

Cucumbers  for  pickles  are  produced  almost 
exclusively  as  a  contract  crop  In  Michigan. 
Under  tbls  arrangement  the  fanner  agrees  to 
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plant  a  m>eclfled  acreage  to  be  sold  to  the 
contracting  processor.  The  procebsor  con- 
tracts to  buy  the  cucumbers  under  a  specified 
price  schedule  which  provides  for  payment 
according  to  the  size  of  the  product  delivered. 
For  Instance,  the  1965  contract  of  one  cdm- 
pany  paid  $9  per  hundredweight  for  cucum- 
bers up  to  thlrteen-slxteenths  of  an  Inch,  $4 
per  hundredweight  for  those  thirteenth-six- 
teenths of  an  Inch  to  IVie  inches,  and  only 
•1  per  htindredwelght  for  those  from  l'^ 
Inches  to  1%  Inches  In  size.  While  Individ- 
ual companies  use  different  size  gradients, 
all  pay  sharply  lower  prices  for  the  larger  cu- 
cumbers, effecting  the  lower  retail  value  of 
the  end  product  that  Is  made  from  the  large 
cucumber.  Farmers  typically  receive  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  crop  for  their  efforts  and 
the  processors  retain  the  other  half  In  return 
for  providing  harvest  labor.  Thus,  the  proc- 
essors and  the  farmers  are  Interested  In  har- 
vesting the  crop  to  maximize  the  value  re- 
turn per  acre  rather  than  the  physical  vol- 
ume of  cucumbers  per  acre. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  usual  contracts,  the 
processor  rather  than  the  grower  assumes 
primary  responsibility  for  recruiting,  trans- 
porting, supervising,  and  paying  harvest  la- 
bor. These  functions  are  usually  performed 
by  a  growers  association  which  acts  In  behalf 
of  the  growers  for  an  Individual  company  or 
group  of  companies.  This  association  charges 
a  fee  for  these  labor  services  (usually  3  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  crop) ,  and  the  farm- 
ers It  serves  have  little  control  over  Its  activ- 
ities In  actual  practice. 

Historically,  harvest  labor  received  half  the 
value  of  the  crop  for  Its  services.  When  this 
arrangement  came  to  yield  Inadequate  earn- 
ings for  the  workers,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Lalsor  specified  a  worker-return  formula  to 
guarantee  that  the  earnings  of  foreign  har- 
vest laborers  would  reach  a  prescribed  level: 
and  the  xisers  of  foreign  workers  were  re- 
quired to  offer  the  same  payment  terms  to 
domestic  workers.  Subsequently,  the  Depart, 
ment  of  Labor  specified  an  hourly  wage  rate 
which  had  to  be  offered  to  foreign  nationals 
to  avoid  an  adverse  effect  on  the  wages  of 
domestic  workers.  From  1962  through  1064, 
the  adverse  effect  rate  In  Michigan  was  $1 
per  hour.  In  1065  It  was  raised  to  91.25  per 
hour.  Since  half  the  value  r>f  the  crop  would 
no  longer  cover  these  higher  rates  for  most 
workers,  most  of  the  contracting  companies 
agreed  to  pay  the  makeup  rates  necessary 
to  pay  that  part  of  the  wage  costs  that  ex- 
ceeded one-half  of  the  value  of  the  crop. 
Thus,  the  processors  undertook  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  higher  labor  costs  resulting 
from  the  changed  labor  market  conditions. 

///.  Crop  experienee,  196S 
The  harvest  labor  situation  was  a  factor 
creating  substantial  uncertainty  for  the 
entire  pickle  Industry  in  Michigan  through 
the  1066  crop  year.  Many  farmers  were  re- 
luctant to  contract  to  produce  cucumbers  in 
the  face  of  this  uncertainty.  The  prospec- 
tive acreage  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Issued  April  20,  1065,  Indicated 
a  planted  acreage  In  Michigan  of  16.000  acres, 
down  35  pwrcent  from  the  1064  plantings. 
Some  witnesses  before  this  panel  In  mid-May 
predicted  an  even  larger  drop  In  planted 
acreage.  Declines  were  also  Indicated  In 
most  other  areas  of  the  United  States  which 
previously  had  employed  foreign  nationals 
in  the  harvest.  Total  expected  acreage  was 
down  only  6  percent  for  the  entire  United 
States,  however,  because  processors  were  In- 
creasing their  contracted  acreage  in  Southern 
States  where  family  labor  Is  used  to  harvest 
smaller  acreages. 

Pinal  acreage  planted  In  Michigan  was 
17.600  acres,  10  percent  above  preseason  pre- 
dictions, perhaps  because  planting  decisions 
were  Infiuenced  by  the  May  17.  1066,  finding 
and  recommendations  of  the  Michigan  Farm 
Labor  Panel  regarding  the  prospective  need 


for  foreign  labor.  It  now  appears  that  maay 
farmers  In  Michigan  were  Induced  to  plant 
cucumbers  In  1065  by  promises  by  the  con- 
tracting processors  that  foreign  nationals 
would  be  available  for  harvest  labor.  Indeed, 
It  was  reported  to  the  panel  that  such  protn- 
Ises  were  made  to  growers  by  at  least  one 
processor  well  after  the  date  when  the  proc- 
essor had  become  Ineligible  for  certification 
for  foreign  nationals  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  crop  harvest  season  In  some  parts  of 
Michigan  was  later  than  normal  because  of 
dry  weather  during  the  early  growing  season. 
There  apparently  was  some  unused  harvest 
labor  at  the  time  the  harvest  normally  be- 
gins. Rain  and  warm  weather  then  matured 
the  crop  rapidly.  Harvest  labor  shortages 
developed  and  became  most  serious  near  the 
end  of  the  harvest  season,  which  extended 
well  Into  September. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  16,300  acres  of  cucumbers  were 
available  for  harvest  In  1065.  The  aban- 
doned acreage  (that  never  harvested  at  all) 
thus  was  about  normal  for  this  crop.  Farm- 
ers generally  repo/ted  to  the  panel  that  at 
the  beginning  of  harvest  the  crop  prospects 
were  average  or  better. 

The  USDA  estimates  that  the  total  ton- 
nage available  for  harvest  In  Idlchigan  In 
1965  was  92,010,  down  from  116,160  a  year 
earlier.  However,  the  USDA  also  eEtlmat«s 
that  13,630  tons  of  th^  available  production 
was  not  marketed,  so  that  the  1066  market- 
ings in  Michigan  declined  by  36,870  tons  or 
about  one-third  from  the  previous  year. 
The  failure  to  harvest  a  substantial  part  of 
the  available  product  Is  unusual  for  a  con- 
tract crop  where  output  Is  adjusted  to  the 
market  demand  by  varying  the  contracted 
acreage.  Although  the  marketed  tonnage 
In  Michigan  declined  sharply,  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  the  marketings  were  down 
only  slightly,  because  contracted  acreage  was 
Increased  In  other  States  which  had  not  been 
dependent  upon  foreign  labor  to  harvest  the 
crop. 

In  addition  to  the  substantial  portion  of 
the  Michigan  crop  which  was  grown  but  not 
marketed,  all  of  the  available  evidence  indi- 
cates a  large  shift  In  the  size  distribution  of 
the  cucumbers  marketed.  If  cucxmiben  are 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  vine  too  long,  they 
Increase  In  size  and  weight  and  decrease  rap- 
Idly  In  market  value.  Thus,  the  bushel  yield 
per  eicre  may  rise  If  Inadequate  harvest  labor 
Is  available,  but  the  value  of  the  product  per 
acre  will  fall.  Moreover,  the  plants  are  sus- 
ceptible to  damage  during  harvest,  which 
reduces  subsequent  product  growth  and 
yield.  Virtually  every  company  reported  a 
marked  decline  In  the  proportion  of  smaller. 
high -valued  cucumbers  and  an  Increase  in 
the  proportion  of  larger  sizes.  I>ata  collected 
by  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission Indicate  that  only  8  percent  of  the 
1065  crop  In  Michigan  was  under  IM* 
Inches  In  size  In  1966.  compared  to  18  per- 
cent In  each  of  the  previous  2  years.  Con- 
versely. 62  percent  of  the  1965  crop  was  over 
1>4  Inches  compared  to  48  percent  In  this 
lower  value  size  In  the  2  preceding  years. 

Contract  prices  for  the  1065  crop  suggest 
the  possibility  that  the  processors  desired  a 
size  mix  containing  a  somewhat  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  medium  sizes  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  price  schedules  for  1965  sU^tly 
lowered  the  price  for  smaller  sizes  and  raised 
the  relative  price  of  the  Intermediate  sizes 
Even  taking  into  account  the  effect  of  the 
minor  changes  in  the  1965  price  schedules.  It 
Is  clear  that  th*  size  distribution  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  1065  crop  that  was  marketed  re- 
sulted In  a  significant  decline  in  the  average 
price  per  hundredweight  received  by  grow- 
ers. The  exact  magnitude  of  this  decline 
cannot  be  determined  from  official  Btatlstla 
on  value  of  the  crop,  but  Individual  fannen 
reported  declines  In  the  valtie  of  their  crop 
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of  u  much  as  one-half  due  to  a  preponder- 
ince  of  large,  low-valued  pieces  picked  by 
Uie  available  labor  force. 

It  seems  probable  that  most  9f  the  shift  In 
\ia  size  distribution  of  cucumber  marketings 
«w  due  to  inadequate  quantlt{^  or  quality  of 
harvest  labor  plus  the  lack  of  a  system  to  In- 
duce the  workers  to  pick  small  sizes.  There 
c»n  be  little  question,  moreOTer,  that  the 
substantial  portion  of  the  production  grown 
but  not  marketed  was  due  to  Inadequate 
labor  at  prevailing  wages.  Both  presented  a 
major  financial  loss  to  many  Michigan 
farmers. 

The  available  statistics  Indicate  that  the 
harvest  labor  used  In  1966  wM  not  as  pro- 
ductive as  that  used  In  1964.  The  bushels 
picked  i>er  man-hour  declined  slightly  de- 
spite the  sharp  rise  In  average  size,  which 
should  have  increased  the  bushels  picked  per 
hour.  This  decline  In  man-hour  productiv- 
ity, together  with  the  rise  In  the  hourly  wage 
rate.  Increased  sharply  the  per  bushel  oost  of 
harvesting  cucumbers  In  Michigan  In  1965. 
The  cost  Increase  probably  exceeded  26  per- 
cent. This  additional  cost  was  borne  largely 
by  the  processors  In  the  form  oif  makeup  pay- 
ments to  the  workers  to  bring  their  wages  to 
the  specified  minimum. 

No  reliable  evidence  is  avalliahle  regarding 
the  impact  of  the  change  in  size  distribution 
of  the  crop  upon  the  potential  value  of  the 
processed  product.  In  totM,  processors 
throughout  the  country  received  about  the 
same  tonnage  of  cucumbers  in  1965  as  In 
1964.  Michigan  processors  paid  much  more 
than  in  1964  to  obtain  their  tonnage  (In- 
cluding labor  costs) ,  and  their  payments  per 
ton  Increased  by  much  more  than  the  In- 
crease elsewhere.  The  USDA  reports  that 
In  1964  processors  in  Michigan  paid  t66.60 
per  ton  of  processing  product,  compared  to 
a  US.  average  of  965.90.  This  year  It  reports 
that  Michigan  processors  p8(lil  $92.40  per 
ton.  compared  to  a  U.S.  average  of  •75.60. 
It  also  appears,  however,  that  the  Impact 
upon  Michigan  processors  differed  substan- 
tially, with  some  more  affected  than  others. 
Since  most  of  the  1965  crop  has  not  yet 
moved  into  retail  markets.  It  jle  too  soon  to 
assess  the  ultimate  effect  ufKn  constuner 
prices  and  processors'  returns  fkvm  this  year's 
crop. 

Indications  at  this  time  Ate  that  farm 
producers  In  Michigan  bore  the  major  finan- 
cial burden  of  adjustment  to  the  new  labor 
market  conditions.  Some  of  them  planted 
alternative  crops  offering  lower  returns, 
others  suffered  substantial  declines  In  Income 
M  a  result  of  the  sharply  lower  value  of  their 
cucumber  marketings,  and  others  experienced 
even  greater  financial  losses  due  to  their 
Inability  to  harvest  their  entire  crop.  A 
few  farmers  reported  In  our  bearings  that 
Uiey  did  about  as  well  on  their  cucumbers 
u  In  previous  years;  most  of  these  had,  by 
one  means  or  another,  provided  their  own 
liarvest  labor  supply  Instead  of  relying  on 
the  efforts  of  a  processor  or  growers'  aaso- 
claUon. 

In  the  panel  hearings  several  farmers  men- 
tioned labor  shortages  In  other  crops  that 
are  dependent  upon  seasonal  hired  labor  for 
•isrvest.  This  labor  shortage  appears  to  have 
t>een  most  noticeable  late  In  the  season  and 
In  the  celery,  tomato,  and  apple  harvests. 
Only  a  few  foreign  workers  have  been  em- 
ployed in  these  crops  In  the  past;  therefore, 
the  labor  difficulties  experienced  In  these 
crops  cannot  be  tied  directly  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  foreign  workers,  except  to  the  limited 
ettent  that  It  contributed  to  a  general  tight- 
ening of  the  labor  supply  at  a  time  of  heavy 
■^wl  Moreover,  generaUy  a4Ter8e  weather 
conditions  hampered  the  harvest  of  many 
Iste  fall  crops  In  Michigan  and  thus  made  the 
t«ght  labor  situation  more  of;  a  problem  to 
"ichlgan  growers  than  It  mlfht  otherwise 
i^ve  been. 


IV.  Harvett  labor  recruitment.  196S 
General 

Prior  to  1965,  efforts  to  recruit  domestic 
workers  for  the  pickle  harvest  were  quite 
limited.  As  stated  In  a  preceding  section 
of  this  report,  before  the  mld-1950's,  pickle 
harvest  labor  was  drawn  caalnly  from  workers 
brought  Into  the  State  to  cultivate  and 
harvest  sugarbeets.  After  the  sugarbeet 
harvest  was  mechanized,  pickle  growers  and 
processors  quickly  turned  to  braceros  as  the 
principal  source  of  labor  for  their  harvest. 
Government  regulations  reqiilred  some 
shovirlng  of  efforts  to  recruit  domestic  labor 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  Import  foreign 
labor.  Nevertheless,  by  1964  only  about 
3,600  domestic  workers  were  employed  In  the 
pickle  harvest  at  the  mid-August  peak,  when 
12,800  braceros  were  harvesting  pickles. 

Heavy  reliance  on  bracero  labor  for  the 
pickle  harvest  had  effectively  excluded  this 
crop  from  the  established  fiow  patterns  of 
the  domestic  migrant  labor  stream.  A  few 
thoiisand  migrants  come  Into  the  State  In 
late  spring  to  harvest  strawberries  and 
smaller  crops.  Then  large  numbers  of  mi- 
grants arrive  for  the  cherry  harvest,  which 
begins  before  the  pickle  harvest  and  reaches 
Its  peak  after  the  pickle  harvest  has  begun. 
As  the  cherry  harvest  tapers  off,  the  migrants 
that  It  has  employed  mostly  move  Into  the 
tomato  harvest  In  Michigan  and  adjoining 
States.  A  large  proportion  of  these  migrants 
return  to  the  same  farms  year  after  year. 
Consequently,  there  was  little  prospect  of 
drawing  large  niunbers  of  domestic  migrants 
from  the  regular  stream  to  work  In  the 
pickle  harvest.  New  sources  of  supply  had 
to  be  sought  within  the  State  and  thousands 
of  new  workers  had  to  be  Induced  to  come 
to  Michigan  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pickle 
growers. 

It  Is  otir  Impression  that  the  1965  recruit- 
ment effort  for  pickles  was  rather  slow  and 
uncertain  at  the  beginning.  Initially  there 
was  much  uncertainty  about  the  prospects 
for  obtaining  substantial  numbers  of  bra- 
ceros. and  It  was  also  difficult  to  foresee  bow 
many  acres  of  pickles  would  be  planted.  As 
the  dimensions  of  the  crop  and  of  the  need 
for  workers  became  clearer,  an  Intensive 
and  large-scale  recruitment  effort  was  de- 
veloped. Processors  and  the  growers'  as- 
sociations affiliated  with  them  greatly  In- 
creased the  numbers  of  people  assigned  to 
recruitment  and  sent  them  to  many  new 
areas.  Processors  reported  very  large  In- 
creases In  the  number  of  advances  made  to 
crew  leaders  and  even  to  families  to  Insure 
their  participation  In  the  pickle  harvest. 
Substantial  expenditures  were  made  for  ad- 
vertising. The  State,  regional,  and  national 
offices  of  the  Employment  Service  also  greatly 
Increased  the  personnel  and  time  devoted  to 
recruitment  specifically  for  the  Michigan 
pickle  harvest.  Especially  at  the  State  and 
regional  leveJs,  there  was  excellent  coopera- 
tion between  Employment  Service  person- 
nel and  the  representatives  of  pickle  proces- 
sors and  growers.  Another  active  participant 
In  the  recruitment  program  vras  the  Na- 
tional Pickle  Growers  Association.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  "crash"  re- 
cruitment effort  undertaken  by  the  Michi- 
gan Employment  Security  Commission  late 
in  the  season  when  It  became  apparent  that 
there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  labor  In 
this  harvest.  Although  there  were  some  dis- 
appointment at  the  quality  of  the  labor 
obtained  by  tbls  special  late-season  effort, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  effort  Itself  was 
extraordinary. 

We  doubt  that  any  of  those  Involved  would 
claim  that  the  1965  recruitment  effort,  even 
though  far  exceeding  any  previous  effort  In 
this  Industry,  was  as  well  organized  or  as  ef- 
fective as  it  might  have  been  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  We  believe  that 
the  experience  gained  In  1966  will  result  In 
an  earlier  start  In  1966,  greater  concentra- 


tion of  effort  in  the  areas  and  among  the 
groups  that  are  most  likely  to  yield  satis- 
factory workers,  and  Improved  coordination 
of  the  efforts  of  all  of  the  participants  In 
recruitment.  We  offer  some  specific  sug- 
gestions below,  after  briefly  examining  the 
results  of  the  1965  effort. 

The  Employment  Service  reports  that 
14.687  workers  were  hired  through  Its  facili- 
ties for  the  pickle  harvest  In  1966.  Of  these, 
9,176  came  from  within  Michigan;  4,798 
came  from  other  States;  and  614  came  from 
Puerto  Rico  under  a  contract  arrangement 
which  Is  discussed  below.  In  addition,  there 
were  other  harvest  workers  recruited  Inde- 
pendently who  do  not  appear  In  the  fore- 
going totals,  but  we  cannot  estimate  how 
many. 

The  total  of  almost  15,000  workers  reported 
hired  for  the  pickle  harvest  Is  only  a  little 
under  the  peak  employment  of  16,300  work- 
ers In  the  1964  harvest  season,  and  the 
planted  acreage  was  down  sulistantlally  in 
1965  as  compared  to  1964.  Thus  there  Is 
perhaps  a  superficial  Impression  of  adequacy 
of  the  1965  labor  supply.  The  Impression  Is 
misleading  because  the  average  time  worked 
per  worker  hired  apparently  fell  off  greatly. 
There  are  no  figures  available  as  this  report 
Is  written  which  show  directly  the  average 
amount  of  time  worked.  But  we  do  have 
some  estimates  prepared  by  the  MESC  from  a 
questionnaire  survey  which  permit  com- 
parison of  bushels  picked  per  man-hour  and 
per  worker  for  the  season  In  1963,  1964.  and 
1965.  The  bushels  picked  per  man-hour 
worked  showed  little  change  In  1966  from 
the  2  preceding  years.  But  the  bushels 
picked  by  the  average  worker  for  the  season 
dropped  sharply.  In  1963  and  1964,  this 
average  was  332  and  320  bushels,  respec- 
tively; the  1965  average  was  193  bushels.  (It 
should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  any  measure 
of  bushels  picked  Is  not  an  entirely  adequate 
measure  of  worker  performance;  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  less-valuable  large  pickles, 
such  as  was  obtained  In  1966,  should  raise 
the  bushels-picked  figures.)  The  1066  de- 
cline In  bushels  picked  per  worker  hired  ap- 
pears to  be  attributable  to  several  factors: 
Fewer  hours  of  work  per  day,  fewer  days  of 
work  per  week,  high  labor  turnover  through- 
out the  season,  and  the  early  departure  of 
some  groups  such  as  the  A-teams  and  lliter- 
state  migrants. 

We  have  heard  many  complaints  about 
the  quality  of  labor  during  the  1965  sea- 
son. The  most  common  grower  complaints 
are  summarized  In  appendix  B.  Of  course, 
these  complaints  were  not  equally  applicable 
to  all  types  of  workers.  There  seemed  to  be 
general  agreement  that  the  workers  who 
seemed  most  satisfactory  from  many  stand- 
points was  the  Puerto  Rlcan.  Equally  sat- 
isfactory In  most  ways  were  Texas-Mexican 
families;  but  their  productivity  was  some- 
what lower  because  of  the  substantial  por- 
tion of  women,  children,  and  young  adults 
In  the  pickers  dra«m  from  these  family 
groups. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  1966  experience  U 
that  a  great  deal  of  effort  was  devoted  to 
programs  which  showed  small  results.  A 
conunendable  effort  was  made  to  recruit 
labor  from  the  Appalachian  area,  but  the 
ntunbers  of  workers  available  were  less  than 
anticipated;  and  many  of  those  recruited 
never  reached  Michigan,  mainly  becauce  the 
lateness  of  the  harvest  threw  pickup  sched- 
ules badly  out  of  kilter.  Other  programs 
attempted  to  find  sources  of  labor  among 
the  mentally  retarded,  prisoners  awaiting 
parole,  disadvantaged  workers,  and  out- 
of-work  youth.  These  experimental  and 
pilot  iH'Ograms  had  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, but  In  total  made  a  very  small  con- 
tribution to  the  harvest  as  a  whole.  As  ex- 
periments they  showed  some  promise  of  ex- 
pansion In  the  future,  but  most  of  these 
special  programs  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide substantial  amounts  of  harvest  labor. 
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A  aeeond  leason  was  tbAt  Candida  tea  for 
th«  pickle  h&TTMt  muBt  b«  screened  care- 
fully for  physical  fitness.  Some  of  the  work- 
ers recruited  this  year  simply  lacked  the 
physical  stamina  to  put  In  a  reasonable  day's 
workjf 

A  third  lesson  Is  that  Increased  efforts 
should  be  made  to  fit  the  pickle  harvest  Into 
the  flow  patterns  of  the  regular  migrant  la- 
bor stream.  The  few  farmers  who  reported 
on  labor  dlflScultles  In  1966  were  thoee  who 
had  long  been  established  In  that  flow  pat- 
tern, almost  wlthoflt  exception  because  they 
had  other  crops  such  as  cherries  which  per- 
mitted them  to  offer  a  longer  working  sea- 
son than  Is  possible  from  the  cucumber 
'  crop  alone.  We  recognize  that  not  many 
'  farmers  can  hope  to  achieve  this  result  sole- 

ly by  their  own  efforts;  among  other  difficul- 
ties, most  pickle  growers  In  Michigan  today 
produce  no  other  crops  which  require  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  harvest  workers.  But 
experience  clearly  shows  that  the  better 
workers  are  likely  to  prefer  those  areas  and 
crops  or  groups  of  crojjs  that  can  provide  rea- 
sonably steady  employment  for  an  extended 
period.  (There  Is  another  Interesting  as- 
pect of  the  matter.  One  successful  farm- 
er told  us  that  bis  harvest  workers,  after 
reaching  up  all  morning  to  pick  cherries, 
were  delighted  to  have  the  chance  to  spend 
the  afternoon  bending  down  to  pick  cucum- 
bers.) The  pickle  industry  should  carefully 
explore  the  possibilities  of  joint  recruitment 
and  utilization  programs  with  representa- 
tives of  the  producers  of  other  crops,  not  only 
In  Michigan  but  In  adjacent  States.  We  un- 
derstand that  such  an  exploration  Is  planned 
•-?_|rlth  regard  to  Puerto  Rlcan  recruitment;  we 
|>elleve  that  It  should  be  undertaken  in  con- 
nection with  the  recruitment  of  other  groups 
of  domestic  workers  as  well. 

Finally,  we  note  that  the  laws  (and  per- 
VVhaps  administrative  policies)  of  some  States 
f  Impede  the,  recruitment  of  migratory  labor. 
We  refer  to  such  things  as  highly  restric- 
tive licensing  requirements  for  recruiters 
and  the  reported  refusal  to  give  credit  to  the 
children  of  migrants  for  classes  attended  In 
Michigan  schools.  We  believe  that  part  of 
the  national  effort  to  Improve  the  conditions 
of  migrant  labor  might  well  be  some  explo- 
ration by  appropriate  officials  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  easing  these  Impediments  to  mobility. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Recruitment 
^  More  than  600  Puerto  Rlcan  workers  were 
amployed  as  harvest  labor  In  Michigan  in 
1966.  All  of  them  worked  In  the  pickle  bar- 
vest.  Experience  with  them  was  good.  Tbelr 
productivity  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
better  domestic  migrants,  and  employers  In- 
dicated that  they  hope  to  expand  consider- 
ably the  employment  of  Puerto  Rlcans  In 
*  1866.     As  American  cltlaens,  Puerto  Rlcans 

may    be   employiJ    without    regard    to    the 
restrictions  of  Public  Law  414. 

There  was  Initially  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Cktmmonwealth  government  to 
allow  Puerto  Rlcans  to  work  In  Michigan 
agriculture  In  1S66  because  of  the  bad  ex- 
perience of  some  workers  who  were  left 
stranded  by  the  failure  of  a  pickle  compsiny 
In  1»M.  This  Incident  helps  to  explain  why 
■o  few  Puerto  Rlcans  worked  In  the  1066 
harvest.  But  the  Commonwealth  govern- 
ment appears  to  be  encouraged  by  the  1966 
•■■  experience  and  with  t^e  special  contract 
provisions  designed  to  prevent  repetition  of 
I    the  1964  incident. 

Recruitment  of  farm  labor  In  Puerto  Rico 
(or  employment  on  the  mainland  Is  well 
organla«d.  The  Puerto  Rlcan  workers  are 
provided  with  a  contract  which  Is  supervised 
by  the  secretary  of  labor  of  the  Oommon- 
waalth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Contract  provisions 
•r«  reviewed  each  year  and  where  neoesaary, 
appropriate  revisions  are  made.  Terms  are 
fenarally  as  favorable  as  those  provided  In 
Um  past  to  Mexican  and  British  West  Indian 
workers.  The  contract  Is  enforced  by  the 
mgraUon  DlvUlon  Office  In  New  York,  and 


complaints  are  Investigated  and  settled  by 
this  ofBce  through  Its  field  representatives. 
Each  year  employers  using  Puerto  Rlcan 
farm  labor  are  Invited  to  Puerto  Rico  for 
contract  discussions  and  wage  negotiations 
that  will  be  applicable  for  the  coming  year's 
recruitment.  The  New  York  regional  office 
of  the  Farm  Labor  Service  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  acts  as  the  clearinghouse 
for  recruitment.  Contracts  are  signed  di- 
rectly with  the  employers. 

Prospects  for  expanded  use  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
workers  In  Michigan  agriculture  are  good. 
Employers  would  welcome  them,  particularly 
because  Puerto  Rlcan  workers  would  be 
available  to  complete  the  harvest  after  other 
workers  have  returned  to  school  or  to  their 
home  areas.  The  Commonwealth  govern- 
ment now  appears  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
Michigan  growers  are  responsible  employers. 
The  mechanics  of  recruitment  are  well  es- 
tablished. There  will  be  sharp  competition 
for  limited  numbers  of  workers  In  1966,  how- 
ever, from  growers  In  all  p>art8  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Michigan  pickle  Industry  hopes  to 
obtain  from  2,000  to  4,000  Puerto  Rlcan  work- 
ers for  1966.  The  possibility  of  attaining  this 
goal  should  be  ascertained  as  early  In  the 
season  as  possible. 

V.  The  A-team  proffram 
One  of  the  key  factors  In  the  developing 
harvest  labor  situation  In  Michigan  In  1966 
was  the  A-team  program.  Unfortunately, 
a  great  deal  of  acrimony  has  grown  out  of 
this  program.  In  oiir  hearings  and  In  ma- 
terials submitted  to  tm  concerning  the  pro- 
gram, the  representatives  of  processors  and 
growers  and  Oovemment  representatives 
have  repeatedly  traded  charges  of  bsuA  faith 
and  unreasonable  actions.  This  panel  has  no 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  acrimony  that 
has  developed.  We  see  no  need  to  analyze  In 
detail  all  of  the  charges  and  countercharges 
that  we  have  heard  concerning  the  A-team 
program.  The  panel  remains  convinced,  as 
It  was  In  May,  that  this  program  could  and 
should  have  made  a  "modest"  contribution 
to  the  harvest  labor  supply  In  Michigan. 
Actually,  however,  its  contribution  was  ex- 
tremely small.  We  believe  that  it  Is  desirable 
to  analyze  the  way  In  which  this  program 
developed  in  Michigan  for  the  purpose  of 
Identifying  sources  of  major  difficulty  which 
might  be  eliminated  or  greatly  minimized  In 
a  youth  employment  program  in  1966. 

In  early  June,  some  Department  of  Labor 
representatives  concerned  with  the  A-team 
program  appear  to  have  believed,  and  to  have 
stated  to  Interested  parties,  that  more  than 
10,000  team  members  would  be  available  for 
the  Michigan  pickle  harvest.  This  was  the 
approximate  number  of  boys  who  had  indi- 
cated willingness  to  accept  such  employ- 
ment. The  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission  estimates  that,  after  the  elimi- 
nation of  duplications  arul  verification  of  in- 
terest in  the  program,  about  4,500  boys  re- 
mained available  for  employment  in  Michi- 
gan. Only  about  10  percent  of  this  total,  or 
486,  were  actually  brought  to  the  fields  for 
work.  Most  of  the  Isrge  difference  between 
availability  and  utilization  Is  attributable 
to  the  unwillingness  of  processors  and  grow- 
ers to  accept  this  type  of  labor.  This  un- 
willingness Is  attributable  in  some  measure 
to  the  way  in  which  the  A-team  program  de- 
veloped. 

The  A-team  program  was  ofllclaUy  an- 
nounced on  May  4.  1965,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  The  original  orientation  Is  shown  by 
the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  program. 
"A-team"  was  the  acronym  for  "Athletes  In 
Temporary  Employment  as  Agricultural 
Manpower."  The  Initial  concept  of  the  pro- 
gram was  that  boys  who  had  actively  par- 
ticipated In  high  school  athletics  would  be 
in  excellent  physical  condition  and  would 
also  have  learned  the  values  of  discipline  and 
teamwork — and  thus  should  be  a  prime 
source  of  agricultural  labor.  Furthermore, 
heavy    teenage    unemployment    was   antici- 


pated during  the  summer  of  1966;  it  seeuMd 
highly  desirable  to  place  as  many  teenagen 
as  possible  In  harvest  Jobs  that  might  other- 
wise be  filled  by  foreign  workers. 

Participating  schools  were  Initially  urged 
to  form  a  team  or  teams  of  from  20  to  si 
boys,  preferably  athletes,  and  to  appoint  i 
supervisor  for  e«w;h  team  who  would  prefer- 
ably t>e  an  athletic  coach.  Employ  en  of 
A-teams  were  to  guarantee  the  boys  not  Icm 
than  the  applicable  minimum  rate  for  cri- 
teria employees  ($1.28  per  hour  In  Michi- 
gan) and  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
wofk  no  less  favorable  than  those  offered  to 
other  workefs.  Employers  were  also  to  pay 
A-team  supervisors  on  the  basis  of  $4  per 
week  per  boy  employed.  Meals  were  to  be 
provided  by  the  employer,  with  the  boyi 
paying  for  thsm  at  the  rate  of  no  more  than 
•2.28  per  day.  Housing  and  transportation 
were  also  to  be  provided  by  the  employer 
In  the  original  design  of  the  program,  the 
teams  were  to  be  offered  to  employers  who 
were  no  more  than  360  miles  from  the  boyi* 
homes. 

The  original  design  of  this  program  wu 
substantially  modified  in  the  weeks  follow- 
Ing  the  first  announcement.  (We  are  ad- 
vised that,  since  this  was  a  "crash"  program, 
no  systematic  record  of  the  changes  made 
in  it  was  kept;  hence,  we  cannot  stats  the 
exact  timing  of  some  of  the  changes.)  One 
of  the  significant  modifications  was  a  deci- 
sion to  accept  "any  physically  qualified  high 
school  youth"  instead  of  concentrating  on 
athletes.  A  related  change  was  the  accept- 
ance of  a  considerable  number  of  men  other 
than  athletic  coaches  as  supervisors,  and  In 
some  cases  men  who  had  no  connection  with 
the  schbol  from  which  the  team  came.  In 
the  first  part  of  June,  a  decision  was  made 
to  assign  to  Michigan  employers  A-teami 
from  points  as  distant  as  Kansas,  Florida, 
and  the  New  England  States.  This  decision 
apparently  provided  the  basis  for  the  esti- 
mate mentioned  above  that  more  than  lO.dOO 
A-team  members  could  be  made  available 
for  the  Michigan  pickle  harvest. 

Sometime  In  late  May  or  early  June,  the 
Department  of  Labor  Issued  the  standard 
contract  which  employers  of  A-teams  would 
be  required  to  execute  with  the  boys  and 
their  parents.  Some  employers  considered 
that  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  exces- 
sively complicated  and  imposed  onerous  and 
in  some  respects  ambiguous  legal  responsl- 
bllitles  on  the  employer.  Employers  also  re- 
acted adversely  to  the  "recommended"  menui 
for  A-teams,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  cost 
but  also  on  the  ground  that  the  recom- 
mended meals  would  be  hard  to  prepare. 
(Actually,  the  feeding  of  A-team  memben 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  minor  problem  tor 
most  of  those  who  employed  them.) 

Three  weeks  after  the  A-team  program  wu 
announced,  the  MESC  sent  letters  concerning 
It  to  all  processors,  growers'  associations  and 
growers  who  were  believed  to  wish  to  observe 
the  criteria  established  for  eligibility  for  con- 
sideration for  foreign  workers.  These  letten 
stated  with  considerable  emphasis  that  ac- 
ceptance of  all  A-team  members  referred 
would  be  a  condition  of  continued  eligibility 
for  foreign  labor.  Between  the  time  that  thli 
letter  was  sent  to  33  employers  and  associa- 
tions and  the  time  that  the  first  A-team  ai- 
slgnments  were  made,  only  one  grower  (with 
12  acres  under  cultivation)  withdrew  from 
the  program.  Six  employers  effectively  wltn- 
drew  from  the  program  following  the  initial 
assignment  of  only  one  A-team  to  them. 
With  one  exception,  these  employers  had  used 
only  small  numbers  of  braceros  in  1964  (» 
combined  toUl  of  less  than  800);  the  excep- 
tion was  a  large  user  who  had  reduced  con- 
tracted acreage  by  more  than  60  percent  in 
19«8.  Hence,  by  mid-June  the  great  majority 
of  employers  and  virtually  all  of  the  large- 
■oale  uMrs  of  'braceros  In  1964  bad  accepted 
mulUple  referrals  of  A-teams.  However,  bs- 
tween  June  16  and  June  30.  nearly  half  of 
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those  remaining  In  the  program  refused  fur- 
ther referrals  and  thus  lost  their  eligibility 
for  foreign  labor.  Most  of  the  employers  who 
withdrew  at  this  time  not  only  refused  addi- 
tional referrals;  they  also  refused  to  employ 
the  A-teams  that  bad  already  been  referred 
to  them.  Therefore  some  of  these  teams  were 
subsequently  referred  to  three  or  four  differ- 
ent employers  in  succession.' 

As  of  July  9,  six  employers  still  had  not 
refused  any  A-team  referrals.  On  that  date, 
a  representative  of  the  ME$C  notlfled  each 
of  these  remaining  employers  that  it  was  his 
understanding  from  a  meeting  that  he  had 
attended  In  Washington  oiji  the  preceding 
day  that  the  Department  df  Labor  saw  no 
need  to  certify  any  foreign  Kforkers  for  em- 
ployment in  Michigan  in  1965.  Thereafter 
no  further  referrals  of  A-teems  were  made, 
and  more  of  the  teams  that  had  previously 
been  referred  were  refuse<(  by  employers. 
However,  all  but  one  of  the  18  A-teams  that 
were  actually  utilized  in  Michigan  were  em- 
ployed by  the  growers  and ;  processors  who 
were  continuing  to  accept  sisch  teams  as  of 
July  9.  ! 

Why  was  there  a  masslvs  withdrawal  of 
employe*  acceptance  of  the  A-team  program 
In  the  latter  half  of  June?  We  have  sought 
with  some  care  to  And  an  answer  to  that 
question  that  will  be  consistent  with  the 
facts  of  the  matter.  In  our  jjudgment,  there 
were  two  important  factors  which  produced 
the  numerous  withdrawals  jof  June  15-30. 
The  first  was  the  spreading  conviction  among 
growers  and  processors  after  June  15  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  dip  not  intend  to 
certify  any  braceros  for  employment  In  Mich- 
igan. The  second  was  the  changing  charac- 
ter of  the  program,  especially  the  broad 
extension  of  the  recruitment  area,  which 
made  the  program  even  leh*  palatable  to 
Michigan  employers  than  it  ^d  been  at  the 
outset.  I 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  ii»team  program 
was  presented  to  Michigan  employers  from 
the  outset  as  a  unilateral,  compulsory  under- 
taking of  the  Department  <)f  Labor.  Em- 
ployers were  not  asked  how  many  A-team 
members  they  would  be  wllllij*  to  accept,  nor 
does  It  appear  that  they  were  fconsulted  con- 
cerning the  terms  and  conditions  that  would 
govern  their  employment. 

Instead,  they  were  directed  to  accept  all 
A-teams  referred  to  them  on  nerms  and  con- 
ditions determined  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  If  they  wished  to  ren^aln  eligible  for 
foreign  labor.  During  our  heirlngs  last  May, 
even  before  all  of  the  detailed  regulations 
covering  the  program  were  known,  many 
employers  expressed  reservatjons  concerning 
the  program  while  stating  t^elr  willingness 
to  accept  It  despite  those  reservations  be- 
cause It  was  the  price  of  getting  a  supply  of 
braceros.  Many  of  them  stated  that  their 
previous  experience  with  teenage  pickers  had 
led  them  to  expect  that  thalr  productivity 
would  be  about  haU  that  of  adults;  at  the 
same  time,  many  employes^  stated  that 
braceros  were  far  more  productive  than  do- 
mestic adult  migrants. 

Although  no  one  stated  Che  point  ex- 
plicitly, the  clear  Implicatloii  was  that  the 
employers  could  afford  the  hl^h-coet  A-team 
program  only  if  they  had  the  offset  of  the 
niW  productivity  of  the  braceros.  Another 
•trlous  reservation  pointed  out  to  us  in  May 
y*  that  the  A-team  memben  would  leave 
"»e  pickle  fields  during  the  latter  part  of 
August,  even  though  the  harvest  was  ex- 
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Most  of  the  teams  were  finally  disbanded, 
w  the  dismay  of  most  of  the  (boys  and  their 
|*"hts.  The  Department  off  Labor  made 
•ttenuous  efforu  to  find  other  summer  em- 
Pioyment  for  these  boys.  W^  do  not  know 
mZ,  T^y  (II  any)  remained  unemployed 
"no  might  have  found  other  Jobs  U  they  had 
««  counted  on  the  A-team  program 


pected  to  continue  for  another  2  to  4  weeks 
thereafter  in  most  parts  of  the  State. 

Again,  the  employers  appear  to  have  antici- 
pated that  a  supplementary  supply  of  bra- 
ceros would  remedy  this  deficiency  of  the 
A-teams.  The  contracts  for  bracero  labor 
could  be  written  to  assure  that  this  type  of 
labor  would  remain  available  until  the  har- 
vest was  completed.  No  such  assurance  could 
be  had  from  domestic  migrants,  because  a 
large  percentage  of  them  leave  the  State  to 
pick  other  crops  or  to  place  their  children  in 
school  before  the  pickle  harvest  Is  finished. 

To   the  extent  that  there  was  a  specific 
basis  for  the   spreading  belief  among  «n- 
ployers  In  the  latter  part  of  June  that  they 
were  to  get  no  braceros,  it  appears  to  be  a 
press  release  that  was  issued  on  June  15  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.    The  heading  on 
the  release  read  as  follows:  "California  and 
Michigan   Growers  Meet  Farm  Labor  Needs 
With  Domestic  Workers."     Most  of  the  re- 
lease dealt  with  California  matters,  but  the 
concluding  paragraph  quoted  a  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Pickle  Growers  Associa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  it  would  probably  be 
able  to  satisfy  its  members'  labor  needs  with 
domestic   workers.      (The  association  repre- 
sentative later  said  that  the  release  misquoted 
him  )     This  press  release   was   vrtdely  pub- 
licized in  pickle-growing  areas  of  Michigan. 
It  appears  to  have  been  Interpreted  as  a 
statement  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  no  foreign  labor  would  be  allowed  in 
Michigan,   despite  the  fact  that  a  growers' 
association    rather    than    the    Secretary    of 
Labor  was  given  as  the  source  of  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  supply 
of   domestic    workers.     When    they   became 
convinced  that  no  braceros  would  be  avail- 
able,   many    employers    apparently    decided 
that   taking  their  chances   on   further   re- 
cruitment of  domestic  adult  migrants  would 
involve  less  risk  than  continued  reliance  on 
A-teams  as  a  major  source  of  harvest  labor. 
The  second  development  In  the  latter  half 
of  June  which  apparently  made  A-team  even 
less  acceptable  to  employers  was.  as  already 
noted,    the    extension    of    the    geographical 
area  of  recruitment.     Up  to  mid-June,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  A-teams  referred  to  Michi- 
gan employers  had  come  from  Michigan  or 
adjacent  States;  of  those  referred  after  mid- 
June,    a    substantial    number    came    from 
places  as  distant  as  Kansas.  New  England, 
and  Florida. 

Thus,  even  an  employer  who  had  already 
accepted  a  substantial  number  of  A-teams 
could  find  his  eligibility  for  foreign  labor 
terminated  If  he  refused  the  distant  addi- 
tion. Many  employers  felt  that  it  was  es- 
sential to  Interview  the  boys  before  hiring 
them,  and  most  were  unwilling  to  send  a  rep- 
resentative as  oauch  as  1,000  miles  away  to 
interview  as  few  as  20  boys. 

As  we  have  emphasized  before,  we  see  no 
useful  purpose  to  be  served  by  our  attempt- 
ing to  pass  Judgment  on  all  of  the  decisions 
made  and  the  actions  taken  concerning  A- 
teams  by  employers  and  Government  offi- 
cials. Our  efforts  to  understand  and  to 
explain  the  decisions  and  actions  are  not 
Intended  either  as  Justification  or  criticism. 
Our  purpose  Is  to  draw  lessons  from  the  1966 
experience  which  may  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  successful  youth  em- 
ployment program  for  1966.  Before  we  state 
what  we  think  these  lessons  are,  however,  it 
is  important  to  consider  the  performance  of 
those  A-teams  that  were  ultimately  em- 
ployed In  the  pickle  fields. 

Since  so  few  boys  worked  in  A-teams,  our 
generalizations  mtost  be  guarded  ana  tenta- 
tive. (We  noted  with  some  astonishment 
the  readiness  of  a  few  people  who  spoke  at 
our  hearings  to  characterize  all  present-day 
teenagers  on  the  basis  of  a  few  days  or  weeks 
of  experience  with  20  A-team  members.) 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  following 
observations  are  pertinent.  Of  the  13  A- 
teams   that   were    actually   utlllxed,   7   had 


75  percent  or  more  of  their  original  members 
at  work  when  their  season  ended,  and  1  of 
the  7  had  been  substantially  increased  In 
size  at  the  request  of  the  employer.  On  the 
other  hand,  four  teams  had  less  than  half 
of  their  original  number  at  the  end  of  their 
season.  Including  two  teams  that  were  sent 
home  for  disciplinary  reasons  after  only  a 
few  days  of  work.  This  impression  of  rather 
extreme  variation  Is  reinforced  by  testimony 
at  our  hearings.  The  largest  user  of  A-teams 
In  the  State  said  that  they  varied  from  "rea- 
sonably satisfactory"  to  "very  poor."  We  also 
have  the  impression  that  those  A-teams  that 
conformed  most  closely  to  the  original  design 
of  the  program — athletes  supervised  by 
coaches — were  most  successful.  Most  of  the 
boys  who  came  from  farm  backgrounds  also 
seem  to  have  done  an  accepUble  Job.  The 
nonathletes  from  towns  and  cities  and  the 
boys  with  no  previous  work  experience  and 
a  resistance  to  discipline  generally  turned  in 
a  poor  or  unsatisfactory  performance.  Some 
supervisors  proved  to  be  much  more  effective 
than  others  in  keeping  the  boys  at  work.' 

These  observations  suggest  the  great  im- 
portance of  more  careful  screening  of  both 
team  members  and  supervisors  in  the  future. 
Picking  pickles  requires  no  great  skill.  It 
does  not  follow — as  some  seem  to  assume — 
that  anyone  without  an  obvious  physical  dis- 
ability Is  fully  qualified  to  perform  this  work. 
Pickle  picking  is  hard  physical  labor.  MoU- 
vatlon  and  a  high  degree  of  physical  fitness 
are  essential  for  adequate  performance.  We 
dismiss  as  an  absurdity  the  claim  that  only 
foreign  workers  have  these  requisites  in  suffi- 
cient degree  to  perform  this  arduous  work. 
We  think  that  it  is  equally  absurd  to  assume 
that  any  boy  who  Is  not  obviously  disabled 
can  and  will  do  this  work  saUsfactorlly.  We 
believe  that  the  Inc^ased  (or,  more  accu- 
rately, renewed)  reliai^ce  on  Incentive  meth- 
ods of  payment  which  we  suggest  below  can 
provide  much  of  the  moOvatlon  needed  by 
teenage  workers,  as  well  as  others.  But  the 
careful  screening  of  Inexperienced  boys  for 
the  requisite  physical  fitness  and  willingness 
to  do  the  work  wlU  still  be  essential. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  major  sources 
of  difficulty  in  the  A-t»am  program  was  that 
it  began  on  the  basis  of  compulsion.  When 
the  source  of  compulsion — the  expectation 
of  braceros — was  eliminated,  the  program 
virtually  collapsed.  We  believe  that  a  more 
viable  program  can  and  should  be  developed 
for  the  coming  year  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  necessary  Implication  of  voluntarism  Is 
that  the  design  of  the  program — Its  size,  lt« 
screening  standards,  the  recruitment  area, 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  and  so 
on — must  be  determined  by  consultation  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  growers  and 
processors  and  the  representatives  of  Govern- 
ment. We  will  not  try  to  specify  In  detail 
what  these  parties  should  agree  upon.  We 
do  emphasize  the  point,  which  we  hope  Is 
obvious,  that  such  consultations  should  be 
started  Inamedlately.  Another  problem  which 
will  require  soluUon  If  a  youth  employ- 
ment program  Is  to  succeed  is  the  end-of- 
the-season  need  for  labor,  after  teenage 
boys  have  returned  to  school.  tAs  stated  In 
the  preceding  section,  we  beUeve  that  if  a 
substantial  number  of  Puerto  Rlcan  workers 
can  be  recruited  for  the  Michigan  harvest, 
their  contracts  could  be  drawn  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  reasonable  assurance  that  they 
would  largely  fulfill  the  end-of-the-season 
labor  requirements. 


•  No  reliable  figures  are  available  concern- 
ing the  man-hour  productivity  of  the  A- 
teams.  The  MESC  has  developed  an  esti- 
mate (based  on  data  provided  by  a  sample 
of  processors)  of  average  bushels  picked  per 
worker  for  the  season.  The  average  for  A- 
team  members  was  160  bushels,  compared  to 
193  bxishels  for  all  workers  in  1965.  The  sea- 
son average  per  worker  in  1964  was  S20  bush- 
els and  In  1963  it  was  332  bushels. 
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VI.  General  recommendationt 


In  the  preceding  sections  of  this  report, 
we  have  offered  a  number  of  specific  recom- 
mendations relating  to  future  recruitment. 
We  win  not  attempt  to  summarize  those 
specific  recommendations,  because  we  believe 
that  each  of  them  should  be  considered  In 
the  context  In  which  It  Is  offered.  Two  other 
recommendations  of  a  more  general  nature 
have  emerged  from  our  study,  and  we  present 
those  In  this  concluding  section. 

First,  however,  we  wish  to  explain  why  one 
important  subject  Is  not  covered  In  this  re- 
port. We  have  chosen  not  to  discuss  here 
the  adequacy  of  present  provisions  in  Michi- 
gan for  the  general  welfare  of  migrant  work- 
ers— health  and  education  services,  sanita- 
tion, housing,  and  various  kinds  of  protective 
legislation.  Our  reason  Is  that  these  matters 
have  been  under  study  by  the  Governor's 
commission  on  migrant  labor  for  some  time. 
This  commission  submitted  a  report  with 
numerous  recommendations  on  April  1,  1966. 
Some  of  the  recommendations  have  been 
acted  upon  by  the  State  legislature;  others 
remain  under  active  consideration;  and  the 
Commission  is  continuing  its  studies.  We 
have  not  intruded  into  its  assigned  field  be- 
cause we  believe  that  it  speaks  with  much 
greater  knowledge  of  the  general  conditions 
of  migrant  labor  in  Michigan  than  we  could 
hope  to  acquire  in  our  necessarily  brief  study 
with  its  primary  focus  on  the  pickle  Industry. 
We  can  say,  however,  that  In  our  opinion 
substantial  progress  is  presently  being  mode 
in  Michigan  In  this  Important  area  of  provi- 
sions for  the  general  welfare  of  migrant 
workers. 

Improving  the  Utilization  of  Harvest  Labor 

One  pickle  grower  reported  to  us  in  a  letter 
that  this  year's  Tezana  were  much  harder  to 
handle  than  the  braceros;  the  Texans  all  had 
cars,  the  growers  said,  and  If  you  spoke 
sharply  to  them  they  Just  drove  away.  This 
complaint  suggests  that  past  reliance  on 
braceros  may  have  impeded  or  made  unneces- 
sary In  this  Industry  the  development  of 
supervisory  practices  that  are  appropriate 
for  dealing  with  American  citizens. 

The  braceroe  were  supervised  by  crew  lead- 
ers and  to  some  extent  by  field  men  em- 
ployed by  growers'  associations.  Perhaps 
more  Important  is  the  fact  that  the  braceros 
were  forbidden  by  law  to  perform  any  work 
other  than  that  for  which  they  were  brought 
Into  the  country.  Thus,  their  mobility  and 
their  alt'-raatives  were  sharply  limited,  and 
Individual  growers  had  little  need  to  engage 
In  the  usual  tasks  of  supervision. 

The  transition  to  exclusive  reliance  on  do- 
mestic labor  has  suddenly  created  a  need 
for  more  and  better  supervision.  There  has 
also  been  a  sudden  realization  that  adequate 
supervision  of  seasonal  labor  is  a  complex 
and  demanding  task.  The  ability  to  give 
training  to  inexperienced  workers,  a  reason- 
able understanding  of  the  feelings  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  workers  being  supervised,  and 
the  knack  of  encouraging  good  workmanship 
by  persuasion  are  almost  universal  require- 
ments of  supervisors. 

The  harvest  labor  supervisor  must  also 
deal  with  problems  growing  out  of  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  labor  force  and  frequent 
changes  In  its  sine,  weather  changes,  hous- 
ing, feeding,  transportation,  and  so  on.  The 
National  Pickle  Orowers  Association  is  al- 
ready planning  a  series  of  training  sessions 
on  effective  supervision. 

We  add  our  voices  to  thoee  already  raised 
to  emphasise  the  new  Importance  of  super- 
vision In  the  effectlre  utUlsaUrai  of  the  avail- 
able labor 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  this  Industry, 
which  might  have  been  a  source  of  difficulty 
even  if  braceroe  had  been  available.  Is  that 
it  has  an  obeolete  incentive  payment  system. 
Ae  was  stated  above,  the  traditional  basis  of 
payment  baa  been  for  harvest  labor  to  re- 
ceive half  the  value  of  the  crop.    Under  thU 


syetem,  of  course,  not  only  the  physical  vol- 
ume but  also  the  product  mix  determined 
labor's  return;  a  high  proportion  of  the  more 
valuable,  smaller  pickles  meant  more  money 
both  for  the  grower  and  for  the  picker.  The 
establishment  of  a  minimum  hourly  rate  of 
•1  seems  to  have  weakened  somewhat  the 
Incentive  aspect  of  the  traditional  payment 
system,  and  the  1966  minimum  of  91.35  ap- 
parently submerged  it  completely.  It  Is  a 
widely  euxepted  rule  of  thumb  In  Industry 
that  an  Incentive  rate,  to  be  effective,  should 
make  It  possible  for  the  average  worker  to 
earn  from  35  to  36  percent  above  the  min- 
imum guarantee;  the  prospect  of  a  smaller 
Incentive  gain  usually  does  not  call  forth 
the  extra  effort  that  an  Incentive  system 
should  stimulate.  Given  the  schedule  of 
contract  prices  for  cucumbers  In  effect  In 
1966,  half  of  the  value  of  the  picked  crop 
would  have  been  very  far  below  the  hourly 
minimum  for  the  great  majority  of  workers, 
and  picking  at  an  Incentive  pace  probably 
would  have  done  no  more  than  to  raise  their 
piece-rate  earnings  somewhat  closer  to  the 
minimum  hourly  rate.  Hence,  there  was  no 
real  motivation  to  work  any  harder,  or  to 
pick  any  more  carefully,  than  was  necessary 
to  avoid  supervisory  reprimands  or  outright 
discharge.  Thus,  we  suggest  that  one  of  the 
Important  problems  of  1965  was  that  vir- 
tually all  of  the  harvest  labor  was  perform- 
ing at  what  la  commonly  called  a  "day-work 
pace"  Instead  of  the  incentive  pace  which 
has  prevailed  In  some  earlier  years.  Experi- 
ence not  only  in  agriculture  but  in  many 
other  industries  shows  that  the  difference 
In  results  Is  often  dramatic. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  a  redesigned 
incentive  payment  system  could  be  quite 
effective  In  increasing  the  value  of  the  crop 
picked  per  man-hour  of  harvest  labor,  and 
perhaps  also  in  actually  reducing  the  unit 
labor  cost.  A  flat  increase  in  incentive  pay- 
ments noay  not  suffice  to  produce  this  result. 
It  Is  aUo  Important  to  devise  a  way  to  moti- 
vate the  worker  to  do  a  proper  picking  Job, 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  know  as 
he  works  how  much  he  is  earning.  The 
pickle  Industry  may  find  it  helpful  to  draw 
upon  the  considerable  body  of  technical 
knowledg^hat  other  Industries  have  devel- 
oped on  1^  subject  If  it  should  decide  to 
undertake  ,the  redesign  and  modernization 
of  Its  inci^Otve  system  which  we  think  is 
desirable  .S' 

Ftarelgn  Labor 

The  panel  recommends  that  no  foreign 
labor  should  be  authorized  for  the  1966 
harvest  season  In  Bilchlgan.  If  this  recom- 
mendation is  accepted,  the  panel  urges  that 
an  official  pronouncement  should  be  made 
on  this  point  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  development 
of  an  adequate  recruiting  effort  In  1966  was 
delayed  and  Impeded  by  the  lingering  hope 
that  large  nxmfibers  of  braceros  would  ulti- 
mately be  available.  Elimination  of  all  un- 
certainty on  that  point  now  will,  we  believe, 
result  in  earlier  and  more  effective  planning 
and  action  by  all  participants  in  the  recruit- 
ment process.  Furthermore,  If  there  are 
growers  who  are  genuinely  unwilling  to  grow 
pickles  without  braceros  to  harvest  them, 
such  growers  should  have  ample  time  to  plan 
to  shift  to  other  crops.  Both  processors  and 
growers  should  also  have  sufficient  time  to 
make  Informed  decisions  concerning  the 
number  of  acres  of  pickles  that  they  wish  to 
contract  for  and  to  plant,  in  the  light  of  the 
beat  information  that  can  be  developed  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  harvest  labor  In 
1966. 

There  was  a  cerlous  shortage  of  labor  for 
the  pickle  harvest  In  1966  and  this  labor 
shortage  caused  substantial  losses  for  many, 
though  not  all,  growers  of  this  crop.  We 
understai>d  and  share  the  regret  of  growers 
and  processors  that  the  transition  from  heavy 
reliance  on  foreign  labor  to  exclusive  reliance 
on  domestic  labor  had  to  be  accomplished 


BO  abruptly  that  substantial  losses  did  occur. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  relntroduc- 
tlon  of  foreign  labor  Into  this  harvest  In  19M 
would  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  industry 
either  In  1966  or  In  the  years  ahead  In  view 
of  the  national  policy  to  end  heavy  reliance 
on  foreign  labor  for  work  for  which  domestic 
labor  can  be  recruited.  While  It  Is  too  soon 
to  attempt  any  specific  forecast  of  the  avail- 
ability of  domestic  labor  for  the  1966  har- 
vest, we  see  some  Indications  which  suggest 
that  a  repetition  of  the  1965  experience  Is 
unlikely.  This  year,  a  negligible  part  of  the 
crop  was  machine  harvested;  next  year.  It 
seems  likely  that  at  least  15  percent  will  be 
machine  harvested.  .  This  year,  special  cir- 
cumstances prevented  numerically  significant 
contributions  to  the  lat^r  supply  by  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  youth  recruitment:  both  programs 
can  probably  be  considerably  expanded  and 
Improved  In  1966.  The  lessons  learned  and 
the  contacts  made  In  this  year's  intrastate 
and  Interstate  recruitment  campaigns  can 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  similar  efforts 
next  year.  Finally,  Improved  supervisory 
practices  and  a  more  effective  incentive  sys- 
tem can  contribute  to  better  retention  and 
higher  productivity  of  harvest  labor  In  1966. 
Implied  throughout  our  discussion,  we  be- 
lieve. Is  a  point  that  we  want  to  make  ex- 
plicit and  to  emphasize :  Despite  serious  dlffl- 
cultles,  this  Industry  m'ade  very  substantial 
progress  toward  the  development  of  a  reason- 
ably aulequate  domestic  harvest  labor  force  in 
1965.  It  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Indus- 
try to  Impair  or  to  reverse  that  progress  by 
renewing  the  dependence  of  growers  on 
foreign  labor  In  1966. 
Respectfully  submitted: 

Michigan  Farm  Labor  Panel. 

Charles    C.   Killingsworth, 

Chairman. 

Danizx  R.  Pusnu), 

Dale  E.  Hathawat, 

Anson  L.  Lovellette, 

Rev.  Httch  C.  White,  Jr. 
December  30,  1965. 


Aptointment,  Instructions  and  Acnvrma 
■\J  or   THE    Panel 

On  May  7,  1965.  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
established  the  Michigan  Farm  Labor  Panel 
to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  responsibilities 
delegated  to  him  under  Public  Law  414.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  panel  were:  Daniel  R.  Pusfeld, 
professor  of  economics,  the  University  of 
Michigan;  Dale  E.  Hathaway,  professor  of 
agricultural  economics,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity; Anson  L.  Lovellette,  director  of  in- 
dustrial relations,  lakeshore  division,  the 
Bendlx  Corp.;  the  Reverend  Hugh  C.  White, 
Jr.,  executive  director,  Detroit  Industrial 
Mission;  and  Charles  C.  Killingsworth,  uni- 
versity professor  of  labor  and  industrial  re- 
lations, Michigan  State  University  (chair- 
man) . 

The  panel  was  Initially  directed  to  make 
findings  of  fact  and  recommendations  wltb 
regard  to  anticipated  applications  by  Mlcbl- 
gan  growers  for  certification  of  foreign  work- 
ers under  Public  Law  414,  based  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  and  the  Department  of  Labor  regula- 
tions of  December  19,  1964  (30  CFR  See. 
602.10) .  The  panel  was  also  directed  to 
make  further  recommendations  for  "serving 
fully  all  agricultural  labor  needs,  of  rely- 
ing on  domestic  workers  for  this  so  far  u 
they  are  available,  and  of  maintaining  ade- 
quate agricultural  wages  and  working  snO 
living  conditions,"  and  for  "any  appropriate 
arrangements  in  connection  with  the  hiring 
of  any  supplemental  laborers  certified 
under  Public  Law  414." 

Public  Law  414  la  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  This  act  is  administered  by 
the  Attorney  General  through  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Rules  and 
regulations  Issued  by  I.  &  N.8.  require  that  an 
emplo«'-r  requesting  foreign  workers  mu«* 
obtain  a  certification  from  the  Secretary  rf 
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Labor  that  domestic  workens  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  Jobe  for  which  foreign  workers 
have  been  requested  and  that  the  admission 
of  such  workers  will  not  adversely  affect 
wages  or  working  conditions  of  domestic 
workers  similarly  employed. 

Regulations  were  issueti  December  19, 
1964,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  setting  forth 
the  standards  that  must  be  observed  by  em- 
ployers before  consideratloa  can  be  given  to 
their  request  for  foreign  workers.  These 
criteria  included:  Making  reasonable  efforts 
to  recruit  domestic  worloars:  offering  an 
hourly  rate  of  no  less  than  $1.35;  offering 
terms  and  conditions  of  eraployment  to  do- 
mestic workers  no  less  favorable  than  thoee 
that  had  previously  been  pnovlded  to  foreign 
workers  under  Public  Law  It, 

Hearings  and  conferences  were  conducted 
by  the  Michigan  Farm  L»bor  Panel  from 
May  8  through  May  16  to  obtain  information 
about  the  prospective  size  Of  the  1965  Mich- 
igan pickle  crop  and  the  anticipated  need 
for  harvest  labor.  After  coftslderatlon  of  the 
testimony  and  data  presented  at  these  hear- 
ings, the  panel  on  May  17  presented  an  In- 
terim report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Its 
principal  finding  was  "that  there  Is  a  pro- 
spective shortage  of  domestic  labor  for  the 
pickling  cucumber  harvest  and  that  there  Is 
a  prospective  need  for  the  authorization  of  a 
supplementary  labor  supply  of  5,000  foreign 
workers."  It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  panel 
that  the  employment  of  thlB  number  of  for- 
eign workers  would  have  oo  adverse  effect 
upon  the  standards  and  employment  of  do- 
mestic labor.  The  panel  also  sUted  that  It 
would  review  Its  preliminary  estimate 
"shortly  prior  to  the  time  that  specific  cer- 
tification requests  must  be  acted  upon." 
This  interim  finding  and  reodmmendatlon  of 
the  panel  was  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  As  noted  in  the  body  of  this  final 
report,  no  requests  for  certiQoation  were  filed 
and  no  foreign  workers  wene  authorized  for 
employment  In  the  1965  pickle  harvest. 

By  letter  dated  October  IJ,  1965,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  requested  the  panel  to  recon- 
vene for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  which 
"should  present  In  the  fullaat  detail  the  re- 
sults of  this  year's  experience  with  seasonal 
farm  labor  in  Michigan  so  that  we  may  plan 
for  next  year's  efforts  in  the  State."  To 
carry  out  this  assignment,  the  panel  held 
hearings  In  East  Lansing  oa  October  31-32, 
In  Saginaw  on  December  9  and  in  Muskegon 
on  December  10.  Pickle  growers,  processors 
representatives  of  the  Michigan  Employment 
Mcurlty  Commission,  and  Federal  personnel 
m>m  the  Cleveland  Regional  Office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and  the  na- 
t  onal  office  of  the  Farm  Labor  Service  par- 
ticipated in  these  hearings,  a«  did  others  with 
an  Interest  in  Improving  the  working  and 
living  conditions  of  migrant  labor  generally. 
to  addition,  the  panel  has  received  a  number 
or  letters  from  growers  and  helpful  reports 
rrom  SUte  and  Federal  Ooveuament  agencies. 

Evaluation  of  the  1965  Experience  bt 
Interested  PARtiXs 

There  was  general  agreement  among  grow- 
*"•  Procespors,  and  Oovemniant  representa- 
«.!.w„  <llfflcultles  arose  in  harvesting  the 

P  ckUng  cucumber  crop  in  1965  In  Michigan. 
But  there  were  differences  of  opinion  about 
musm''*'^^^    of    the    difficulties    and    their 

GROWERS 

h.I?l/*!l-*  among  growem  was  that  the 
oarveet  difficulties  were  serious,  although 
n«  an  reported  severe  losses  and  a  few  had 
ho  difficulty.  Where  losses  Were  Incurred, 
nh^**"'  *^*  •"*""  *"«  almMt  unanimously 
or?r  °'»„l«»<i«l"ate  labor  wid  the  failure 
w  we  U.8.  Department  of  I*bor  to  admit 
»"xlcan  naUonals. 

Typically,  acreage  plante4  was  reduced 
•TOtt  1964  levels,  although  the  reduction 
wea  from  farmer  to  farmer  and  some  re- 
■»Ma  the  same  acreage.     In  a  few  cases 
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there  were  Increases  In  acreage  planted.  The 
cause  of  the  reduction  was,  generally,  \ui- 
certalnty  about  availability  of  harvest  labor. 

Many  growers  claimed  that  the  potential 
crop  was  one  of  the  best  In  recent  years. 
In  some  areas  the  crop  was  late,  because  of 
lack  of  rainfall,  but  late  In  the  season  there 
was  ample  rain.  The  crop  then  came  on 
with  a  rust,  requiring  Intensive  picking  If 
It  was  to  be  fully  harvested.  One  reason 
for  the  dismay  of  the  farmers  Is  undoubtedly 
the  belief  that  they  could  have  had  an  un- 
usually profitable  season  If  the  crop  had 
been  adequately  harvested. 

Farmers  were  generally  quite  apprecia- 
tive of  the  recruitment  efforts  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service,  but  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  labor  recruited  to  replace  the  Mexi- 
can nationals.  Their  complaints  centered 
on  the  following  points: 

1.  Most  of  this  year's  workers  were  Inex- 
perienced in  harvesting  pickles. 

2.  lAbor  productivity  was  generally  low, 
so  that  large  numbers  of  workers  were  re- 
quired for  work  formerly  done  by  relatively 
few  Mexican  nationals. 

3.  Supervision  was  more  difficult  than  in 
the  past,  largely  because  this  year's  workers 
were  generally  less  amenable  to  direction 
than  the  Mexican  nationals  had  been. 

4.  The  higher  minimum  hourly  rate  made 
the  old  Incentive  payment  system  largely 
Ineffective. 

5.  Many  of  the  workers,  especially  A-team 
members,  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  work 
a  full  day  or  a  full  week. 

6.  Crops  were  not  fully  or  properly  picked; 
many  workers  failed  to  pick  the  smaller, 
more  valuable  cucumbers,  thus  Increasing 
the  proportion  of  larger,  less  desirable  sizes 
and  reducing  the  yield  of  the  vlneffis^ 

PROCESSORS 

The  pickle  processing  and  packing  com- 
panies reported  greatly  expanded  recruiting 
efforts  In  1965.  and  plans  to  extend  those  ef- 
forts even  more  In  1966.  They  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  uncertainties  and  diffi- 
culties of  1965  would  not  be  repeated.  They 
stated  their  wllUngness  to  experhnent  with 
pUot  programs  designed  to  Introduce  new 
types  of  labor,  but  they  also  stressed  the  need 
to  assure  growws  that  adequate  supplies 
of  competent  labor  would  be  available. 

Although  the  Michigan  crop  ran  Into  dif- 
ficulties, the  national  harvest  was  ahout  the 
same  as  In  1964  and  the  Michigan  acreage 
was  largely  replaced  by  increased  pcxxluction 
elsewhere. 

Processors  testified  that  costs  of  produc- 
tion were  higher  in  Michigan  in  1965  than 
in  1984,  due  largely  to  higher  wage  rates 
and  lower  productivity  of  harvest  labor  in 
Michigan,  and  to  the  cost  of  shipping  cu- 
cumbers from  other  States  to  processing 
plants  in  Michigan.  These  higher  costs 
may  be  compensated  for  to  some  degree  by 
higher  prices  in  1966.  But  since  the  1965 
pack  has  yet  to  be  fully  marketed.  It  Is 
probably  impossible  at  this  time  for  even  the 
processors  to  assess  the  full  impact  on  their 
earnings  of  the  unsettled  conditions  of  1966. 

The  processors  reported  satisfactory  trial 
use  of  mechanical  cucumber  pickers  In  1965. 
They  expect  perhaps  20  machines  to  be  used 
In  the  1966  Michigan  cucumber  harvest,  to 
pick  about  15  percent  of  the  normal  (pre- 
1966)  crop.  Large-scale  mechanization  now 
appears  to  be  about  6  years  off,  however. 
government  agencies 

Government  representatives  conversant 
with  the  1966  labor  situation  in  Michigan 
are  generally  agreed  that  there  were  losses 
In  the  cucumber  harvest.  Judgments  about 
the  extent  and  causes  of  the  losses  vary, 
however. 

Representatives  of  the  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission,  which  did  much 
of  the  recruitment  of,  labor  to  replace  the 
Mexican  nationals,  recognize  that  the  labor 
supply  was  Inadequate  and  that  the  pickle 


Industry  In  Michigan  cannot  continue  even 
at  the  reduced  level  of  1966  unless  significant 
Improvement  is  made.  In  the  view  of  MSSC, 
the  1966  experience  showed  the  following: 

1.  "Day- haul"  labor  U  an  effective  emer- 
gency source  of  labor,  provided  it  has  rea- 
sonable Incentives  and  its  use  Is  property 
planned  and  supervised. 

3.  The  adverse  employer  reaction  to  the 
A-teams  was  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
the  program  was  not  fully  voluntary:  "the 
teams  were  not  sold  on  their  merits  but 
were  forced  upon  the  employers  as  a  condi- 
Uon  for  maintaining  ellglblUty"  for  Mexican 
nationals. 

3.  The  A-team  program  had  high  costs  for 
only  a  short  period  of  availability  for  an 
unsure  and  untried  source  of  labor.  Never- 
theless, further  development  of  the  program 
to  employ  youth  as  harvest  labor  Is  war- 
ranted. 

4.  The  program  using  contract  workers 
from  Puerto  Rico  was  successful  and  should 
be  continued. 

6.  Interstate  recruitment  of  labor  In  new 
territories  was  not  fully  successful,  and  im- 
proved methods  will  have  to  be  developed. 
The  regional  office  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  (Cleveland)  was  also  heavily 
Involved  In  labor  recruitment  for  Michigan. 
The  regional  director  and  his  staff  were  in 
close  touch  with  the  situation  throughout 
the  year.  He  felt  that  Insufficient  and  in- 
experienced labor  was  an  important  cause 
of  the  crop  loss,  but  also  pointed  to  the  re- 
duction In  acreage  and  the  late  harvest  due 
to  unusual  weather  as  contributing  factors. 
He  also  called  attention  to  poor  supervision 
of  the  harvest  labor  and  Inadequate  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  growers  and  processors 
as  Important  causes  of  the  harvest  difficul- 
ties: the  processors,  continuing  to  expect 
certification  of  Mexican  nationals  until  well 
after  the  crop  was  planted,  did  not  recruit 
labor  for  their  growers  as  vigorously  as  they 
might  have  done.  Finally,  the  regional  of- 
fice pointed  to  the  effects  on  labor  produc- 
tl.:ty  and  motivation  of  an  "adverse  effect" 
wage  rate  of  $1.26  per  hour.  By  effectively 
eliminating  customary  piece  rate  wage  sys- 
tems It  "had  the  effect  of  destroying  initia- 
tive and  encouraging  sloth." 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
connected  with  the  A-team  program  who  re- 
ported to  us  were  generally  satisfied  with 
the  effort,  although  they  recognize  some  of 
Its  faults.  They  tended,  however,  to  blame 
the  growers  and  processors  for  failure  of  the 
A-teams  to  fully  satisfy  the  demand  for 
harvest  labor. 

Failure  to  use  all  of  the  A-teams  was 
blamed  on  the  growers:  "Many  growers  had 
assumed  that  A-teams  would  never  be 
formed.  When  they  were  assigned  a  team, 
they  withdrew  from  the  program.  Other 
growers  waited  almost  until  contract-signing 
time  before  announcing  that  the  students' 
home  cities  were  too  far  away  and  that  they 
could  not  spare  the  time  to  go  and  recruit 
them.  (Seventy  percent  of  the  A-team  stu- 
dents were  from  Michigan  or  <Jontlguous 
States. )  Some  cancellations  were  so  late  that 
it  was  Impossible  to  reassign  the  teams  In- 
volved. Some  growers  actually  signed  con- 
tracts but  then  refused  to  bring  the  boys  to 
Michigan,  claiming  that  sufficient  housing 
was  not  avaUable.  Some  teams  were  assigned 
to  three  or  four  employers  before  they  were 
placed  or  they  were  disbanded." 

Failure  of  the  A-teams  to  finish  picking 
the  crt^  was  blamed  on  the  weather:  "This 
year's  pickle  crop  was  delayed  2  to  3  weeks 
due  to  a  succession  of  cool  nights  and  dry 
weather.  The  harvest  usually  begins  around 
mid -July  and  reaches  a  peak  In  mid -August. 
In  early  September,  migrant  workers  are  gen- 
erally avalUble  to  complete  the  harvest. 
This  year  the  harvest  did  not  begin  until 
the  first  week  In  August.  Tlkus  the  harvest 
was  at  Its  height  when  the  boys  returned 
to  their  homes  and  to  school.    Under  normal 
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ocndltioDa,  the  boyi  would  have  bMtt  tn 
IdlelUgan  long  cikoufh  to  ftnlah  the  bulk  of 
tbe  work." 

Low  producttTlty  of  the  A-teftmi  wae 
blamed  on  poor  management  on  the  part  of 
the  croweri:  "In  some  caaea  •  •  •  the  boya 
were  put  In  fielda  where  the  yield  waa  sparae 
due  to  weather  condltloDa  or  where  other 
workers  had  already  completed — Inade- 
quately— the  flnt  picking.  ProducUvlty  In 
these  caaea  tended  to  be  low  becauae  the 
A-team  members  had  to  pull  weeds  and  roll 
vlnea,  Jobs  that  should  have  been  done  by 
the  first  plckera.  Tranaferrlng  the  teams 
from  field  to  field  lowered  their  pro- 
ducUvlty." 

The  report  to  us  concluded  that  most  of 
the  difficulties  would  disappear  If  growers 
finally  accepted  the  fact  that  they  must  rely 
completely  on  domestic  labor. 
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OVERTIME  PAY  FOR  SUBSTITUTE 
POSTAL   WORKERS 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinceh]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoko 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frwn  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  tliis  House  when  it  passed  last 
September  30  H.R.  10281— the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Salary  Comparability 
Act  of  IMS — by  a  vote  of  370  to  7.  This 
was  an  important  and  worthwhile  bill, 
providing  a  much-needed  and  Justified 
pay  increase  for  Government  workers,  in- 
cluding those  In  the  postal  service. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  in  passing 
this  legislation  limited  overtime  pay  for 
substitute  postal  workers  to  work  in  ex- 
cess of  40  hours  a  week.  The  bill  passed 
by  the  House  provided  overtime  pay  for 
substitute  postal  workers  "(A)  in  excess 
of  8  hours  a  day  or  (B)  in  excess  of  40 
hours  a  week." 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  today  re- 
stores this  latter  provision.  This  is  both 
fair  and  in  the  Interests  of  postal  service 
efficiency.  Regular  postal  employees  al- 
ready receive  overtime  pay  for  work  in 
excess  of  8  hours  in  any  1  day.  Sub- 
stitute employees,  on  whom  the  postal 
service  relies  heavily,  should  not  receive 
less.  Without  the  protection  of  this  leg- 
islation, these  employees  can  be  called 
upon  to  work  12  consecutive  hours  in  a 
single  day  and  again  on  2  more  days  dur- 
ing the  sfune  week  without  getting  over- 
time pay. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  in  introducing 
legislation  to  put  substitute  postal  em- 
ployees on  the  same  footing  as  regular 
hourly  employees.  I  hope  these  bills  will 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 


A  RIVER  PIT  FOR  SWIMMING 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
inous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  tMr.  Ornifou]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RkcoHD 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  Im- 
portant constituent  about  a  subject  close 
to  my  heart,  the  fight  to  restore  the  Hud- 
son River.  This  letter,  from  John  W. 
Sciimelke,  age  10,  moved  me  greatly  and 
I  think  that  perhaps  he  was  writing  also 
to  the  hundreds  of  other  busy  men  who 
may  have  forgotten  how  Important  It  is 
to  be  able  to  swim  and  fish  in  our  Ameri- 
can rivers.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  enter  John  Schmelke's 
letter  in  the  Rccord  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  pause  for  Just  a  moment  to 
consider  what  a  tremendous  thing  it  is 
that  he  has  asked  for  and  what  terrible 
shame  to  this  Nation  it  Is  that  we  have 
so  squandered  our  natural  wealth  that  a 
boy,  age  10,  has  to  make  such  a  simple 
request: 

DKAa  RxPBKaKNTATTva  OTTDfaaa:  I  saw  the 
television  program  about  the  Hudson  River 
on  the  "20th  Century."  I  am  10  years  old  and 
I  wondered  If  there  was  anything  I  could  do 
to  help.  Thank  you. 
Youn  truly, 

John  W.  Scrmzlkx. 

P.S. — My  father  swam  in  the  Hudson  River 
when  he  waa  a  boy  and  I  would  like  to  swim 
in  it  too.  I  would  also  like  It  so  the  fish 
wouldn't  die. 
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LETS  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY- 
MAY  29 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oallfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  has  suggested  that 
the  special  day  for  honoring  President 
Kennedy  should  be  his  birthday.  May  29. 
instead  of  the  anniversary  of  his  assassi- 
nation, November  22. 

Her  desire  for  the  May  29  observance 
has  been  expressed  privately  to  close 
friends.  Since  It  is  unlikely  that  she  will 
undertake  any  public  effort  to  change  the 
day  of  tribute  to  her  late  husband,  we 
have  decided  to  do  It. 

In  the  last  2  years  more  than  11  mil- 
lion persons  In  every  walk  of  life  have 
visited  Kennedy's  grave  hi  Arlington 
Cemetery — a  phenomenon  unequaled  in 
the  history  of  Washington  landmarks. 
Kennedy  has  become  a  symbol  around 
the  world  and  people  visit  his  grave  from 
dusk  to  dawn  every  day  of  the  year. 

Mrs.  Kennedy's  personal  feelings  are 
correct — that  it  would  be  much  better  If 
the  country  would  shift  the  day  of  re- 
membrance to  her  husband's  birthday. 
May  29. 

This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  al- 
ready established  tradlUon  of  honoring 
national  heroes  on  the  days  of  their  birth. 
George  Washington  is  remembered  on 
February  22.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  hon- 
ored on  his  birthday,  February  12,  not 
on  the  date  of  his  death.  Most  Ameri- 
cans do  not  even  recall  the  day,  follow- 
ing that  fatal  shot  in  Ford's  Theater.  It 
was  April  15. 1865. 

Mrs.  Kennedy's  wish  Is  not  affected  by 
precedent  alone.    The  chief  reason  for 


wanting  her  husband  remembered  an  the 
day  of  his  birth  in  May  is  that  this  tea- 
son  of  the  year  represents  promise  and 
hope  rather  than  the  bleak  finality  of 
Novonber. 

The  one  time  of  year  that  epitomizes 
the  Kennedy  era  is  the  springtime. 
President  Kennedy  was  the  youngest 
man  ever  elected  to  the  White  House  and 
he  was  also  the  youngest  to  die.  By  per- 
sonality and  spirit,  Kermedy  was  spring- 
time's  child. 

What  is  more.  May  29  comes  but  a  day 
befoire  Memorial  Day,  the  annual  day  of 
tribute  in  45  States  to  those  who  died  In 
the  Nation's  service. 

Yes.  by  all  means,  let  us  change  the 
day  we  pay  tribute  to  President  Kennedy 
to  his  birthday.  May  29.  The  November 
22  observance  overemphasizes  death, 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  Kennedy 
symbol  of  promise  and  hope  for  people 
in  every  land. 


CONSTRUCTION  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recom 
smd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  In  New  York  City's  Hotel 
Pierre,  Engineering  News  Record  is  hon- 
oring our  esteemed  colleague,  John  A. 
Blatnik.  at  its  annual  construction  man- 
of-the-year  banquet.  He  is  the  only  man 
from  our  body  to  be  cited  for  achieve- 
ment of  significance  to  the  construction 
industry  in  1965.  The  honor  is  the  direct 
result  of  Chairman  Blatnik's  untiring 
efforts  in  authorizing  and  in  piloting  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  through  the 
House  by  an  Impressive,  unprecedented 
unanimous  victory.  Certainly  we  hi  the 
House  Join  in  this  well  deserved  salute  to 
the  able  and  conscientious  dean  of  the 
delegation  from  Minnesota.  Congress- 
man Blatnix  is  the  only  Member  of 
either  body  to  be  twice  honored  by  this 
distinguished  engineering  publication. 


NATIONAL  SENIOR  SERVICE  CORPS 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1900, 
life  expectancy  in  the  United  States  at 
time  of  birth  was  47  years.  Today  it  is 
a  little  over  70  years.  In  1900  there 
were  approximately  3  million  Americans 
over  65^ars  of  age.  Today  there  are 
over  16  million  in  that  age  group,  and  by 
1970  there  will  be  about  20  million. 

In  earlier  times,  the  pattern  of  life 
was  that  people  worked  until  they  died, 
but  today  retirement  comes  at  70,  65, 63. 
or  60,  and  there  are  several  years  remain- 
ing before  death. 


The  transition  from  active  life  to  re- 
tired status  is  satisfactorllir  met  by  some, 
but  for  many  it  is  a  traumatic  experience 
that  is  most  difficult  to  overcome.  To 
be  suddenly  faced  with  enforced  idle- 
ness, to  have  to  break  wltit  past  sissoci- 
Rtlons  involving  the  iaolatlon  from 
friends  of  long  standing  without  new 
friends  to  fill  the  vacuum,  especially  to 
be  overtaken  by  a  feeling  ol  uselessness — 
these  are  conditions  which  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  avoid. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  the  pace  of  activity 
to  be  slowed  down;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  for  activity  to  com0  to  a  sudden 
halt.  Many  elderly  persoiU  desire  to  be 
of  service  to  their  community,  but  there 
are  too  few  means  by  which  their  serv- 
ices can  be  rendered.         ,  i 

By  the  Older  Americans  [Act  of  1965,  a 
fine  beginiilng  was  made  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  a  better  life  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens, and  I  am  particularly  happy  that 
the  State  of  Maryland  Commission  on  the 
Aging  has  been  successful  In  obtaiiiing 
one  of  the  first  grants  unddr  title  HI  of 
the  act  for  the  purpose  t>f  helping  to 
mamtain  the  Metropolitan  Senior  Center 
In  Baltimore  City.  I  havi  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Maryland  Com- 
mission on  the  Aging  which  Indicates 
how  important  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Is  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hate  this  letter 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tnis  point. 
State  or  Mahtt-Jikd, 
Commission  on  th»  Aging 
Baltimore.  Md.,  January  26,  1966 
Hon.  Carlton  R.  Sicklks, 
House  Oj^ce  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Carlton:  I  am  deligritied  to  inform 
you  that  on  January  20,  the  State  Commis- 
sion of  the  Aging  acted  favorably  on  the 
first  project  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
In  Maryland.  Indeed,  if  not  tile  first,  among 
the  first  In  the  Nation. 

Under  this  project  a  grant  at  •10.000  for 
Uie  flrst  year  wUl  go  to  tha  Metropolitan 
Senior  Center  in  Baltimore  ClJty.  This  cen- 
ter has  become  increasingly  elective  In  the 
city  and  has  previously  depemded  largely 
on  private  financing  plus  some  additional 
appropriation  from  the  city  iitself.  There 
ns  a  possibility  that  wlthoot  this  grant, 
their  activities  for  the  comliig  year  would 
n»ve  been  much  restrtcted  <«•  even  aban- 
doned at  the  very  time  wheW  It  waa  be- 
coming most  useful  to  the  oldfcr  citizens  of 
the  city. 

This  project  represents  thfc  first  "bite" 
into  the  $67,000  Maryland  may  use  during 
this  fiscal  year  for  grants  oa  a  matching 
otsls  of  75  percent  Federal,  33  percent  lo- 
cal money,  under  title  III  of  tha  act. 

I  know  you  will  share  our  own  sense  of 
accomplishment  that  we  were  able  so  speed- 
"y  to  assist  such  a  meaningful  operation 
w  behalf  of  the  enrichment  of  the  Uvea 
01  «o  many  older  citizens.  | 

Sincerely,  ' 

Maroaset  C.  SCSWXfirHAOT, 

Chairman. 

Siich  centers  as  the  senior  center  in 
Baltimore  City  are  of  great  importance 
m  providing  informational,  counseling, 
rererral,  and  similar  services.  I  believe 
^  ^^^  ^°  further,  however,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Senior  Serv- 
«e  Corps  to  enable  senior  citizens  to 
wk  in  their  own  communities  up  to 
«  hours  per  week  for  compensation  not 
^"**«1  $125  per  month.  Such  a  Senior 
wrvice  Corps  should  be  admftilstered  on 
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a  cooperative  Federal-State  basis.  The 
details  regarding  the  proposed  Senior 
Service  Corps  are  contained  In  a  bill  I 
introduce  today  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  the  bill  provides  that  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Senior  Service  Corps  would  be 
used  in  programs  that  would  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
provided,  and  that  such  programs  will 
not  result  in  the  displacement  of  em- 
ployed workers  or  impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  will  help  to  bring  the 
elderly  back  into  the  community  in  the 
twilight  of  their  years,  allow  the  com- 
munity to  profit  from  the  time  and  talent 
and  wisdom  of  our  senior  citizens,  and 
enable  all  of  us  to  see  that  the  retired 
life  is  one  that  is  well  worth  living. 


DECLINE  IN  UNERfPLOYMENT 


LEGISLATIVE  APPORTIONMENT 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SICKLES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleague's  attention  to  a 
statement  on  the  subject  of  legislative 
reapportionment  which  was  adopted  by 
the  national   board  of   the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Frederick  County, 
Md.    The  statement  was  as  follows : 
Statement  of  Position  on  Apportionment 
OP  State  Legislatttres  as  Announced  by 
THE  National   Board  op   the  League   op 
Women  Voters  op  the  United  States.  Jan- 
uary 12,  1966 

The  members  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  Stetee  believe  that  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  should  be  ap- 
portioned substantially  on  population.  The 
league  is  convinced  that  this  standard,  estab- 
lished by  recent  apportionment  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  should  be  maintained 
and  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  not 
be  amended  to  allow  for  consideration  of  fac- 
tors other  than  population  in  apportioning 
either  or  both  houses  of  State  legislatures. 

Of  overriding  importance  to  the  league  in 
coming  to  this  decision  is  the  conviction  that 
a  population  standtird  Is  the  fairest  and  most 
equitable  way  of  assuring  that  each  man's 
vote  Is  of  equal  value  in  a  democratic  and 
representative  system  of  government.  Other 
considers tlona  influencing  league  decisions 
are  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  not  be 
amended  hastily  or  without  due  considera- 
tion because  of  an  unpopular  Court  decision, 
and  that  Individual  rights  now  protected  by 
the  Constitution  should  not  be  weakened 
or  abridged. 

Against  the  background  of  its  longstand- 
ing interest  in  State  government,  the  league 
alao  hopes  that  by  maintaining  a  population 
standard  State  government  may  be  strength- 
ened by  insuring  that  State  legislatures  are 
more  representative  of  people  wherever  they 
live.  FlnaUy,  the  league  feels  certain  that 
the  term  "substantially"  used  in  Supreme 
Court  decisions  allows  adequate  leeway  for 
districting  to  provide  for  any  necessary  local 
dlvendtles. 


Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cline In  the  Nation's  unemployment  rate 
has  been  hailed  editorially  by  the  Balti- 
more Sun — and  other  newspapers — as 
"an  economic  milestone." 

Referring  to  the  report  from  the  Labor 
Department  that  the  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment rate  declined  to  Just  under  4  per- 
cent in  January,  the  newspaper  recalled 
that  this  was  "a  goal  set  by  President 
Kennedy  in  1962  and  reaffirmed  by 
President  Johnson." 

Stating  that  this  does  not  mean  that  a 
condition  of  literal  full  employment  has 
been  reached,  because  many  unskilled 
workers  do  not  have  Jobs,  "it  does  mean 
that  the  country  is  close  to  a  condition 
of  statistical  full  employment,"  the  paper 
states. 

I  offer  this  editorial,  on  a  subject  of 
general  Interest  to  us  all,  for  the  Record 
with  the  request  that  it  be  reprinted 
there. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sim,  Feb.  11.  iBflC] 
Pour  Percent 

The  report  from  the  Labor  Department  in 
Washington  that  the  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment rate  declined  to  Just  under  4  percent 
in  Janxiary  is  an  economic  milestone.  It 
was  a  goal  set  by  President  Kennedy  in  1962 
and  treaflSrmed  by  President  Johnson.  It 
obviously  does  not  mean  that  a  condition  of 
literal  full  employment  has  been  reached, 
because  we  know  that  many  unskilled  work- 
ers do  not  have  jobs,  but  It  does  mean  that 
the  coimtry  is  close  to  a  condition  of  statisti- 
cal full  employment. 

We  can  understand  this  when  we  note 
that,  while  there  stlU  is  unemployment 
among  the  unskilled,  there  are  labor  short- 
ages In  many  of  the  skilled  categories.  Labor 
Secretary  Wirtz  predicted  that  the  imem- 
ployment  figure  will  go  down  to  3.5  percent 
or  lower  this  year.  The  figure  for  December 
was  4.1  percent.  As  we  have  said  before,  the 
declining  unemployment  total,  together  with 
the  scarcity  of  qualified  jobseekers  in  many 
fields,  points  up  the  Importance  of  trailing 
programs  to  develop  skills  for  the  jobs  avail- 
able. DecUnlng  unemployment  also  points 
up  the  importance  of  restraints  on  wages 
and  prices  to  check  the  Inflationary  effect  of 
nearly  full  employment. 


THE  BOEING  727  SHOULD  BE 
GROUNDED 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  FMr.  Gonzalez)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boeing  727  jet  should  be  ordered  ground- 
ed pending  a  full  Investigation  into  its 
airworthiness  and  crash  worthiness. 

Last  week  on  the  floor  of  this  House  I 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  aerial  garbag* 
and  aviation  safety.   Tliat  speech  mainly 
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concerned  near-colUslons.   Today  I  want 
to  talk  about  real  collisions. 

There  have  been  four  crashes  of  Boeing 
727  jet  airliners  in  the  past  6  months  A 
United  Air  Lines  727  crashed  in  Chicago 
on  August  16,  1965,  killing  35  persons. 
An  American  Air  Lines  727  crashed  in 
Cincinnati  on  November  8,  1965,  killing 
59  persons.  Another  United  Air  Lines 
727  crashed  3  days  later  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  killing  42  persons.  And  most  re- 
cently, a  Japanese  727  crashed  into 
Tokyo  Bay  killing  133  persons.  A  total 
of  264  persons  were  killed  in  these  4 
crashes. 

These  facts  alone,  in  my  opinion  should 
have  moved  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
order  all  727's  grounded  pending  a  com- 
plete investigation.  The  additional  fact 
that  each  of  the  four  fatal  crashes  oc- 
curred imder  similar  clrcvunstances.  as 
the  planes  were  preparing  to  land,  makes 
it  even  more  imperative  that  the  Govern- 
ment act  immediately  before  additional 
lives  have  been  loet. 

Problems  of  construction  have  already 
been  found  in  the  Boeing  727.  A  study 
recently  completed  by  the  PAA  disclosed 
a  number  of  deficiencies  in  the  materials 
presently  being  installed  in  the  interiors 
of  the  planes.  Further,  the  CAB  has 
pointed  out  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  fuel  line  is  installed  could  have  had 
'  something  to  do  with  the  Salt  Lake  City 
crash. 

Each  of  the  four  crashes  are  cur- 
rently under  investigation  by  the  CAB. 
A  CAB  team  has  even  been  dispatched  to 
Japan  to  act  as  technical  adviser  to  the 
Japanese  Government  in  its  investiga- 
tion of  the  Tokyo  crash.  But  these  in- 
vestigations consume  a  great  deal  of 
time.  Ordinarily,  CAB  investigations  of 
major  accidents  take  as  much  as  a  year, 
sometimes  longer. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  220  727's  are  in 
service  with  17  airlines  in  7  nations  and 
whether  1  of  them  is  getting  ready  to 
crash  the  next  time  it  prepares  to  land 
because  of  some  structural  defect  or 
other  deficiency  is  something  we  may  not 
know  for  many  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  really  an  intoler- 
able situation.  The  Oovemment  is  on 
notice  that  something  may  be  wrong  with 
the  way  the  727s  are  put  together. 
There  have  been  4  crashes  in  the  past  6 
months  in  which  264  persons  met  hor- 
rible and  imdeserved  deaths.  Each  crash 
occurred  under  similar  circiunstances. 
Yet  they  continue  to  fly.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  this.  Surely,  the  great  com- 
mercial air  lines  would  be  willing  to  en- 
dure the  temporary  inconvenience  of 
utilizing  the  planes  that  were  in  service 
before  the  727'8  for  a  few  months  while 
the  CAB  completed  its  investigations.  I 
fail  to  see  why  the  Government  has  not 
yet  acted. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  Republic, 
February  19. 1966,  discusses  this  problem. 
I  invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to  this 
article.  With  unanimous  consent  I  am 
Inserting  it  at  this  point  in  the  R«cord. 

SAi-rrr  n«  thx  Aib 
The  crash  Mu-ly  thU  month  In  Tokyo  Bay 
of  yet  another  Boeing  727  Jet — the  fourth  In 
6  month* — ha*  itUl  not  moyed  the  Cl»U  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  recommena  grounding  the 
planea.  All  four  crashes  occurred  as  the 
pUnsa  were  preparing  to  land,  but  the  CAB 
has  seen  no  pattern  In  the  accidents  to  sug- 


gest that  the  727  Is  unsafe.  The  CAB  has  yet 
to  complete  any  Investigation  of  the  domes- 
tic 727  crashes:  it  has  yet  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  any  of  them. 

It  takes  a  distressingly  long  time  for  the 
Boiuxl  to  Investigate  accidents — often  as  long 
as  a  year — and  once  It  has  made  a  finding 
more  time  may  elapse  before  corrective  ac- 
tion Is  taken.  The  limited  recommendations 
the  CAB  has  already  made  to  Improve  the 
crashworthlnees  of  the  Boeing  plane  will  take 
time  to  Implement.  Meanwhile  nearly  200 
727's  are  flying. 

Last  November  11.  43  persons  died  In  the 
crash  landing  of  a  United  Air  Lines  Boeing 
727  in  Salt  Lake  City  ( hearings  on  that  crash 
open  this  week) .  According  to  a  preliminary 
report  by  the  CAB.  the  interior  furnishings 
of  the  plane  helped  spread  the  fire  that  broke 
out  on  Impact  and  gave  off  a  heavy  black 
smoke  which  "contributed  to  the  fatalities." 
The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  study,  says  the  CAB.  which  "dis- 
closed a  number  of  deflciencies  In  the  ma- 
terials presently  being  Installed  In  aircraft 
interiors.  Materials  are  available,"  the  re- 
port continued,  "which  would  be  far  superior 
to  those  being  used  today."  But  no  planes 
have  been  grounded  as  a  result  of  that  find- 
ing, and  so  far  the  PAA  has  not  ordered  the 
airlines  or  manufacturer  to  refit  plane  In- 
teriors. Until  the  FAA  completes  its  flamma- 
billty  studies  and  hands  down  new  stand- 
ards, a  repeat  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  disaster 
is  possible  at  any  time.  (FAA  spokesmen 
don't  Itnow  yet  whether  new  standards  will 
apply  Just  to  planes  coming  off  the  assembly 
line  or  to  planes  now  in  service  as  well.)  Of- 
ficials mysteriously  distinguish  between  "air- 
worthiness" and  "crashworthiness":  they  see 
no  reason  to  ground  a  plane  simply  because 
it  doesn't  crash  well  (43  persons  died  in  Salt 
Lake  becaiise  the  plane  was  not  crash - 
worthy) . 

The  CAB  has  Identified  other  problems 
with  the  Boeing  727.  Its  fuel  line  passes 
through  the  fuselage  of  the  plane  and  rims 
close  to  generator  wires  which  can  spark  a 
fire  In  a  belly  landing.  In  the  Salt  Lake 
crash  the  "ignition  of  spilled  fuel  could  have 
been  caused  by  sparks  from  runway  contact 
or  by  a  broken  and  shorted  generator  lead  or' 
both."  It  would  help,  the  CAB  noted,  to 
move  the  wires  away  from  the  fuel  line  and 
strengthen  Insulating  and  tubing  materials 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  a  crash  landing. 
This  Boeing  plana  to  do — in  4  months. 


THE  HONOLULU  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous Qonsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  GokzalezI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
San  Antonio  Light,  February  11.  carried 
an  editorial  on  the  much-discussed 
Honolulu  Conference.  In  this  editorial 
the  Light  quotes  from  the  statement  of 
the  South  Vietnam  leaders  that  to  win 
the  military  war  "we  shall  strive  as  we 
fight  to  bring  about  a  true  social  revo- 
lution." 

In  order  to  share  this  editorial  with 
my  colleagues,  I  include  it  in  tlie  Record  : 
Dbcision  at  Haw  An 

In  the  "Declaration  of  Honolulu"  the 
United  States  emd  South  Vietnamese  Oov- 
emments  have  effectively  dispelled  any 
doubts  that  may  have  been  entertained  about 
allied  resolve  in  pursuing  the  Vietnam  war 
to  victory. 

Victory  in  Vietnam  means,  of  course,  suc- 
cess In  both  the  political  and  miUtary  sphere* 


and  it  was  on  this  double  aspect  of  the  eon- 
fllct  that  the  declaration  placed  its  greatut 
emphasis. 

The  mission  of  Vice  President  Huicnnir 
to  Saigon,  moreover,  is  added  evidence  of 
this  emphasis. 

As  the  leaders  of  South  Vietnam  ststsd. 
the  struggle  Is  "a  military  war,  a  war  tor 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  We  cannot  win 
one  without  the  other.  But  the  war  for  the 
hearts  of  the  people  Is  more  than  a  military 
tactic.  It  Is  a  moral  principle.  For  this  wc 
shall  strive  as  we  fight  to  bring  about  a  true 
social  revolution." 

President  Johnson  could  not  have  demco- 
strated  his  awareness  of  this  better  than  by 
his  Inclusion  in  the  U.S.  conference  delega- 
tion of  his  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  tmd  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  other  words,  the  conference  placed  u 
appropriately  equal  emphasis  on  the  futvn 
as  it  did  on  the  present. 


A  "DECLARATION  OP  FREEDOM" 
ADOPTED  BY  1,500  CUBAN  EXILES 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Uie  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pipper]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  tod 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Sipeaker.  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1966,  1,500  Cubans,  living  in  exile, 
adopted  a  "declaration  of  freedom"  at  a 
rally  held  in  Key  West.  Fla. 

This  established  another  date  to  be 
placed  in  the  history  and  in  the  hearts 
of  all  freedom-loving  Cubans. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  that  this  was 
done  at  the  San  Carlos  Club  from  the 
same  balcony  where  in  1898  the  great 
Cuban  patriot,  Jose  Marti,  turned  the 
course  of  history  by  proclaiming  the 
ideological  basic  of  a  free  Cuba  from 
Spanish  colonialism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  "declaration  of  free- 
dom" Is  submitted  for  the  attention  o( 
my  colleagues  and  should  be  read  by  all 
freed<Mn-loving  people  throughout  the 
world: 

DiCLAKATION  or  FSEZDOM 

In  the  city  of  Key  West,  Monroe  County. 
State  of  Florida,  United  States  of  America, 
we.  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  Stetas. 
In  the  name  of  Ood  Almighty,  and  speak- 
ing lx>th  for  ourselves  and  the  oppressed  peo- 
ple in  Cuba,  the  martyr  island,  do  say: 

That  on  January  1,  1969,  the  slavery  yoke 
that  came  from  Europe  and  was  extinguiilMd 
In  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  wu 
resumed. 

That  those  responsible  for  this  high  trea- 
son to  our  fatherland  and  to  our  pec^le  are 
Just.a  score  of  traitors  who,  Jisurpating  tlie 
government  of  the  country  have  been  acting 
as  mercenary  agents  for  the  Slno-Soviet  im- 
perialism, and  have  surrendered  to  that  im- 
perialism our  freedom  and  our  dignity,  *1*) 
betraying  the  Anoerlcan  hemisphere. 

That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  treason, 
those  who  are  usurpating  the  power  In  Cuiia 
(as  they  were  never  elected  by  the  peoplf). 
are  imposing  a  regime  of  bloodshed,  terror 
and  hate  without  any  respect  or  conslde*** 
Uon  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  being  or 
the  moat  elementary  human  rights. 

That  in  their  hunger  for  power,  these  trsl- 
tors,  following  the  pattern  of  totalitarian  r»- 
glmea,  are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  separmte 
the  family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  ot  setusl 
society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  polsoalBg 
the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children  and  jcnA 
In  tbetr  hope  of  extending  the  length  of  Ua* 
for  this  abominable  system. 


That  the  rule  of  the  law  h^  been  wiped 
out  in  Cuba,  and  It  has  been  rwplaced  by  the 
trll  will  of  this  score  of  traitors,  who  are 
icting  under  orders  from  thetr  masters,  the 
Slno-Sovlet  imperialists. 

In  view  of  the  aforegoing,  we  declare ; 

first.  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  Is 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  our  J|atherland  and 
to  the  ideals  of  the  freedom  revolution 
which  was  started  on  October  10,  1868. 

Second.  That  this  score  ol!  tralt<Hv  who 
have  committed  treason  agaltist  our  father- 
land, in  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
ttieir  regime,  will  have  to  respi^d.  even  with 
their  lives  before  the  ordinary  courts  of 
j«istice  of  Cuba. 

Third.  That  as  the  noble  iCuban  people 
will  not  ever  surrender,  because  that  nation 
was  not  born  to  be  slave,  we,  the  Cuban 
people,  hereby  make  the  present  declaration 
of  freedom. 

We  hereby  swear  before  Ood  Almighty  to 
fight  constantly,  until  death  oomes  to  us.  to 
tree  Cuba  from  conununism. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  resolution  for 
freedom  are: 

First.  God  Almighty,  above  all  tilings.  In 
wliom  we  believe  as  the  eesenoe  of  life. 

Second.  The  fatherland,  with  all  of  its  laws, 
tradiUons,  customs,  and  history  as  a  spiritual 
value,  only  surpassed  by  the  concept  of  Ood. 

Third.  The  family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  human  society. 

Fourth.  Human  rights,  for  4ach  and  every 
dtlzen.  regardless  of  race  or  crted. 

Fifth.  The  law,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  human  society. 

Sixth.  Democratic  government,  with  Its 
three  independent  branches:  tieglslatlve,  ez- 
ecuUve.  and  Judicial. 

Seventh.  Representative  democracy, 
Uirough  the  exercise  of  universal  suffrage, 
periodically,  free,  and  secretive,  as  the  expres- 
lion  of  popular  sovereignty. 

Bgbth.  Freedom  of  worships  freedom  of 
teaching,  freedom  of  the  press  and  free  enter- 
prise. 

Ninth.  Private  property  and  ownership,  as 
the  basic  expression  of  liberty. 

Tenth.  TTie  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working  masses, 
with  the  Just  and  necessary  measures,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  legitimate  lnt«rest8  of  both 
labor  and  capital. 

Eleventh.  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  wWch  is  opposed  to  the  political 
and  religious  fundamentals  aforementioned, 
and  apeclflcally,  the  abolition  of  communism 
and  any  other  form  of  totalitarian  manlfe»- 
teUon. 

Signed  and  sealed  In  Key  W0at,  Fla.,  on  the 
23d  day  of  January,  1986. 


TBE   40TH    ANNTVERSABY    OF   "THE 
CITY  OF  NORTH   MIAMI    '* 

Mr.  REES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uit»ni- 

mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
norida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  ttje  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1966,  I  had  the  hpnor  and  ex- 
wane  pleasure  to  be  the  principal 
Waker  at  a  luncheon  of  the  First  Annual 
North  Miami  Conference  of  Mayors 
which  was  held  during  the  40th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  dty  of  North 
Miami. 

The  city  of  North  Miami  Is  in  my  dla- 
trtct  which,  I  might  add.  Is  the  finest 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the 
Wteway  to  Interama.  North  Miami  Is  at 
*be  crossroads  of  commerce  and  culture 


with  a  natural  geographic  location  which 
merges  productive  industry  with  art, 
music  and  sports — year-round,  ideal  out- 
door living  climate,  good  government, 
excellent  transportation,  and  a  highly 
diversified  labor  supply.  North  Miami  is 
one  of  industry's  choice  locations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  North  Miami,  with  an 
average  of  75°  daily  tonperature,  is  a 
city  of  "comfortable  living."  Tou  can 
avail  yourself  of  many  active  pleasures, 
such  as  golf,  tennis,  superb  game  fishing, 
safe  beaches,  municipal  swimming  pools, 
and  country  club  activities.  Here  you 
will  also  find  splendid  facilities  for 
shufBeboard.  bowling,  football,  baseball, 
sailing,  water  siding  and  motor  boating. 
Important,  too,  are  the  modem  shopping 
centers,  fine  restaurants  and  the  nu- 
merous service  and  women's  clubs.  In 
short.  North  Miami  offers  you  unlimited 
opportunitites  in  a  locality  richly  en- 
dowed with  natursJ  and  man-made  re- 
sources— truly  a  wonderful  place  to  live, 
bring  up  your  children,  play — and  to  do 
business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  my 
remarks  at  that  luncheon  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
Excerpts    Prom    Speech    op    Concbessman 

Clattse  Pepper  at  Loncheon  op  the  First 

Annual    North    Miami    Contbrence    op 

Mayors  Dttring  the  40th  Anntversart  op 

THE    Citt    op    North    Miami,    SATURnAT, 

Fbbuart  5,  1966 

What  was  40  years  ago  a  tomato  patch  has 
become  today  a  beautiful,  thriving,  thor- 
oughly modem  city  of  some  35,000  popula- 
tion, North  Miami.  StUl  a  dedicated  and 
devoted  employee  of  the  city  of  North  Miami 
Is  Mr.  J.  H.  Oribble,  whoee  father  donated 
the  land  upon  which  the  first  North  Miami 
city  ball  was  built.  Also,  one  of  those  who 
has  helped  to  build  this  great  city  and  has 
been  its  clerk  since  1926,  is  a  grand  and  gra- 
cious lady.  Miss  May  Avll.  The  small  com- 
munity, originally  named  Miami  Shores,  now 
North  Miami,  had  the  usual  growing  pains 
and  problems.  It  suffered  from  the  depres- 
sion and  hurricanes.  But  one  of  the  hurri- 
canes proved  to  be  something  of  a  blessing 
because  the  high  ground  upon  which  North 
Miami  is  located  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  whose  homes  had  been  flooded  In  the 
hiUTlcane  and  North  Miami  grew. 

In  the  early  days,  as  now,  the  leaders  of 
North  Miami  had  the  vision  and  courage  and 
the  wUl  to  do  the  things  necessary  to  the 
building  of  a  city.  The  first  great  step  for- 
ward for  North  Miami  was  a  comprehensive 
and  efficient  sewerage  system  so  that  today, 
I  am  told,  there  is  not  a  septic  tank  In  North 
Miami.  Step  by  step  the  leaders  of  North 
Miami  added  the  utilities  and  the  facilities 
to  make  North  Miami  a  splendid,  modern 
city. 

So  that  today  as  one  travels  through  a 
p>rogresslve,  clean,  and  attractive  business 
district  and  through  masses  of  spacious  and 
beautiful  homes,  one  finds  a  thoroughly 
modern  water  treatment  plant;  a  spacious 
armory  with  adequate  recreation  grounds: 
nximerous  well-designed  and  fully  equipped 
schools;  the  most  up-to-date  fire  depart- 
ment and  police  station;  a  city  hall  which 
is  a  suitable  symbcri  of  this  progressive,  city. 

Now,  a  new  Industry  has  been  brought  Into 
the  area  and  is  the  foundation  of  a  large 
movie  Industry  centered  upon  63  acres  of 
land  where  already  several  buildings.  a4apted 
in  every  way  for  the  making  of  motion  picture 
and  television  films  with  the  most  up'^to-date 
processing  equipment  for  the  films,  are  al- 
ready in  being — a  meaningful  event  to  com- 
memorate the  40th  anniversary  of  North 
Miami. 


And  now,  the  greatest  at  all,  comes  Inte> 
rama  which  the  government  and  the  people 
of  North  Miami  have  helped  to  iM-lng  Into 
being.  The  city  and  the  people  of  North 
Miami,  quite  awhUe  ago.  pledged  to  the 
Interama  Authority  to  provide  all  the  neces- 
sary sewerage  facilities  which  Interama  will 
require.  This  was  another  example  of  the 
vision  and  the  courage  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities and  the  people  of  North  Miami. 

Interama  wlU  soon  be  under  <x>nstructloxt. 
40,000  to  60,000  new  Jobs  will  T>e  provided 
while  it  is  being  built  and  when  It  comes  Into 
its  glorious  maturity  some  2  years  from  now. 
80.000  people  vrtll  be  permanently  employed 
at  Interama,  with  another  20,000  indirectly 
employed.  Interama  will  represent  a  total 
investment  of  $500  mlUlon.  Here  wUl  be 
centered  industrial,  educational,  htctorlc, 
and  cultvu-al  exhibits. 

At  Interama  you  will  see  the  most  splendid 
achievements  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  de- 
picted in  suitable  exhibits,  with  all  the  free 
nations  of  our  hemisphere  exhibiting  to  the 
world  what  we  have  accomplished  and  what 
o\ir  dreams  are  for  the  decades  and  the  cen- 
turies ahead.  Here  wiU  be  symbolized  In 
reality  the  theme  of  Interama,  "Progress 
With  Freedom." 

As  one  drives  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
in  Washington  past  the  Archives  Building, 
he  sees  on  one  side  of  the  steps  leading  up 
into  this  noble  edifice,  a  statue  of  a  female 
figure,  and  underneath  this  figure  is  the 
legend,  "The  Past  Is  Prologue."  On  the 
other  side  of  the  steps  Is  a  statue  of  a  male 
figure  deep  in  thought,  and  beneath  this 
statue  is  the  legend,  "Study  the  Past." 

If  the  past  40  years  of  birth  and  growth 
and  maturity  of  the  city  of  North  Miami  is 
the  prolog  of  the  future,  as  we  Itnow  it  Is, 
then  all  may  take  assurance  that  this  great 
city  la  only  at  the  threshold  of  its  greatest 
days.  Tlie  spacious  vision,  the  sound  Judg- 
ment, the  courage,  and  the  dreams  of  beauty 
and  progress  which  have  enabled  its  govern- 
ment and  its  people  to  bring  it  to  this  proud 
day  will  ceory  it  forward  into  still  greater  and 
grander  days  for  North  Miami  and  for  this 
beautiful  part  of  the  earth  which  North 
Miami  adorns. 


MISS  JACKIE  MARTIN  HONORED  BY 
THE  BRAZILIAN  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarlcs  at  this  point  tn  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
happy  privilege  on  Thursday,  Jtmuary 
20,  1966,  at  the  kind  and  gracious  invi- 
tation of  Mrs.  Pepper's  and  my  longtime 
friend.  Miss  Jackie  Martin,  to  be  present 
at  a  most  stirring  and  slgniflcauit  occa- 
sion when  Miss  Martin  and  two  other 
Washington  women,  Mrs.  Alice  Rogers 
Hager  and  Mrs.  Blanche  Noyes,  were 
decorated  by  decree  of  Brazilian  Presi- 
dent Castello-Branco  by  the  Brazilian 
Air  Force  on  its  25th  aimiversary  at  the 
Brazilian  Embassy. 

The  story  behind  the  awarding  of  Bra- 
zil's medal  of  "Merit  of  Santos  Dumont" 
is  a  meaningful  and  momentous  one  of 
the  strengthening  of  undemanding  and 
friendship  l>etween  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  during  World  War  n  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  honor  of  having  it  re- 
corded in  the  CoifORSssioNAL  Record  in 
recognition  of  this  further  evidence  of 
the  friendship  of  our  Latin  American 
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neighbor,  Bnull,  In  awarding  to  theie 
three  great  American  women  Its  hlgheet 
air  medal. 

T8UB  WaSBIXOTON  WOKXK  HOMOtB)  BT  THI 

BKABLiAir  AXB  Tomcm 

In  a  canmony  ThuncUy,  Janumry  90, 
marfclng  the  Sfttb  aimlTaraary  oX  the  BniU- 
Ua  Air  Foroc,  thn*  Wathtngton  woman  war* 
decoratad  at  the  Braalllan  Xmbavy  with  the 
ICadal  of  liarlt  of  Santoa  Dumont.  Thli 
honor  waa  awarded  them  by  decree  of  the 
Prealdeot  of  Braall.  Caetello  Branco. 

Tha  woman,  ICra.  Alice  Bogera  Tagar,  Mlai 
Jackie  Martin  and.  ICra.  Blanche  Noyea,  re- 
celvad  the  medaU  from  Brig.  0«n.  Ary  Praa 
■ar  Ballo,  air  attach*  of  the  Kmbaaay. 

.  Unfortunately,  the  recently  named  Am- 
baaaador  to  the  United  Btatea  of  America, 
Vaaoo  Leltao  da  Cunha  bad  not  yet  arrived  In 
Waahlngton  to  preaent  bis  credentials.  How- 
ever, aa  the  former  Foreign  Minister  of  Brksll. 
ha  waa  a  member  of  the  Council  which 
elected  the  women  to  thla  dlatlngulahed 
order. 

Oeneral  Bello's  letter  carrying  word  of  the 
oiBclal  action,  came  aa  a  delightful  surprise 
to  the  recipients,  as  follows: 

"It  glTes  me  great  pleasure  to  Infonn  you 
that  tbe  Preeldent  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  Brasll,  by  a  decree  of  De- 
cember 10,  1966,  has  awarded  you  with  the 
medal  of  Merit  of  Santos  Dumont,  in  silver, 
for  your  outstanding  and  meritorious  serv- 
ices given  to  tbe  Aeronautics  of  BrazU. 

"His  excellency,  the  Minister  of  Aeronau- 
tics, Air  Marshal  Eduardo  Oomes,  has  re- 
quested that  the  medal  should  be  beetowed 
upon  you  on  an  occasion  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  Ministry  of  Aeronautics,  that 
Is  January  20.  1000.  the  commemoration  of 
Ita  26th — silver — anniversary. 

"Consequently,  we  would  like  to  requeat 
your  preeence  here  at  the  Embassy  on  Thurs- 
day, January  20,  1960.  at  6  p.m.,  to  receive  the 
above-mentioned  medal." 

Mrs.  Blanche  Noyes,  dean  of  women  pUota 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Is  chief  of 
the  air  marking  staff  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon 
Agency.  She  has  a  long  blatory  of  "flrsta," 
awards,  and  national  and  International  rec- 
ognitions, which  Include  Hying  the  V3.  air- 
mail, being  c(«unlssloned  In  the  Texas  Na- 
tional Quard.  and  winning  the  Bendlx  Air 
Race  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  In  which 
the  world's  finest  men  racing  pilots  alao  com- 
peted. 

Mrs.  Noyee  gave  up  an  early  career  In  the 
theater  and  movies  as  a  dramatic  leading 
lady  to  marry  Dewey  L.  Noyes,  an  alrmaU 
pilot.  He  taught  her  to  fly  and  she  soloed  In 
1828.  later  becoming  one  of  the  first  women 
transport  pilots.  She  has  logged  more  solo 
hours  than  any  other  woman,  a  record  few 
men  can  equal. 

The  only  woman  Federal  executive  whoae 
poaltlon  demands  the  flying  of  Oovemmant 
aircraft,  Mrs.  Noyee  designed  the  heUport 
landing  marker,  and  has  supervised  the  plac- 
ing of  76.000  alrmarkers  throughout  the 
country.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  receive 
the  gold  medal  award  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  a  tribute  of  major  significance. 
And  she  received  the  coveted  Federal  wom- 
en's award  In  1903,  1  of  0  to  win  the  honor 
frotn  a  group  of  26.000  eUglble  top  executlvea. 
Mra  AUoa  Sogers  Hager,  famed  reporter  of 
plooMT  avtaUon.  former  Director  of  Informa- 
tloa  of  the  Civil  Aeronauttos  Board,  and 
Waahlngton  editor  of  Skyways  magaslne,  waa 
an  accredited  Air  Force  war  correspondent  to 
the  China.  Burma,  and  India  theater  of  op- 
erations In  World  War  11  Her  book.  "Wings 
foe  the  Dragon.'  based  on  that  ezpertenee, 
was  published  by  Dodd.  Mead. 

Mother  and  mother-in-law  of  pilots,  Mn. 
Hkgar,  farmer  prealdeot  of  the  Womea'a  Na- 
tional Press  Olub.  and  winner  of  oountlasa 
awards,  waa  appointed  Public  Affairs  Officer 
of  our  Embassy  in  Brussels.  After  serving 
there  4  years  she  returned  to  the  StatM 
as  a  poUcy  officer  at  XJStA.    Since  her  retli*- 


ount  several  years  ago,  Mrs.  Hager  has  con- 
tinued to  write,  having  Just  thla  wvek  rom- 
pletad  her  14th  book.  It  wlU  be  published 
by  MsaanOT. 

Of  all  the  honors  she  has  had,  Mrs.  Hager 
la  moat  proud  of  six — her  grandchildren — 
ana  of  whom  Is  now  In  his  second  year  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

MlsB  Jackie  Martin,  news  photographer, 
writer  and  editor,  was  the  first  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  White  House  News  Ptiotographers 
Aaaodatlaii,  and  her  career  includea  both 
craauva  and  admlnlstraUve  work  In  the  Qeld 
of  nawapapers,  magaalnas.  books,  exhlMUi 
and  doctunantary  motion  pictures. 

A  war  oorreapondent  In  lUly  and  France 
for  0  months,  Mlas  Martin  returned  to  the 
Statee  to  lecture  throughout  the  country  for 
several  seasons,  using  solne  of  the  3,000 
photos  made  from  the  Invasion  beachea  to 
the  Rhine,  and  stories  cleared  from  the  Eone 
of  combat. 

Later,  as  one  of  the  highest  rated  visual 
spedallsta  In  the  Oovemment,  Miss  Martin 
established  and  administered  for  5  years 
In  Paris  the  European  18-country  regional 
photo  service  of  the  fitarshall  plan  Informa- 
tioa  operation.  Two  addlUonal  years  were 
spent  working  primarily  to  Insure  that  the 
great  Edward  Stelchen  "Family  of  Man"  ex- 
hibit was  seen  by  as  many  millions  through- 
out the  world  as  possible. 

An  associate  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  Jackie  Martin  has  received  the 
George  Arents  Medal  from  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity and  the  Roee  Award  from  Delta  Qamma. 
She  Illustrated  "Washington.  City  of  Dee- 
tiny"  (Macmlllan)  and  directed  and  Illus- 
trated "Bars  OB  Her  Shoulders"  (Dodd, 
Mead).  NJlsa  Blartln's  War  Department  cita- 
tion carries  the  signatures  of  Oeneral  of  the 
Army  Omar  Bradley,  and  Oen.  Jacob  L. 
Devers,  commanding  general  of  the  8th 
Army  Group  (French  and  VS.  7th  Army 
forces)    to  which  she  was  accredited. 

The  Brazilian  Oovemment  awarded  the  Or- 
der of  the  Southern  Cross  to  Mrs.  Hager  and 
Miss  Martin  In  1901.  At  the  Invitation  of 
President  Vargas,  they  were  the  first  foreign 
writer  and  photographer  to  make  a  deflxUtlve 
study  of  the  potential  and  progress  of  avia- 
tion In  Brazil,  and  of  the  then  0-month- 
old  Brazilian  Air  Force. 

For  3  months  they  flew  from  one  end  of 
the  tremendous  country  to  the  other,  some- 
times flying  for  hours  over  deep.  Impene- 
trable Jungle.  These  trips  were  made  In  a 
12-year-old  Bellanca.  the  same  type  being 
used  by  the  air  force  which  was  flying  the 
young  and  dangerous  airmail.  The  plane, 
piloted  by  an  air  force  officer,  and  carrying 
the  two  Journalists,  the  Government  escort 
and  a  mechanic,  boasted  one  Wright  whirl- 
wind engine,  two  wings,  a  compass,  and  an 
altimeter.    That  was  It. 

The  performance  of  the  plane  continued 
to  be  both  remarkable  and  hair  raising  until 
a  dense  and  sudden  red  fog  on  the  edge  of 
the  Jungle  left  the  old  crate  no  place  to  go 
but  down.  Although  it  crashed,  the  little 
fabric-covered  Job  was  handled  so  sklUfuHy 
by  the  young  Brazilian  that  no  one  was 
Injured. 

This  was  the  hour  In  history  when  Europe 
was  already  Inflamed  by  World  War  U,  and 
Its  black  smoke  hung  ominously  over  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  And  every  action, 
word,  and  photograph  that  could  strengthen 
the  bridge  of  friendship  and  understanding 
between  the  United  States  of  Brazil  and 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  was  Important. 
Imme<"ately  upon  their  return  and  Just 
befon  Pearl  Harbor,  Mrs.  Hager  and  Mlas 
Martin  placed  Illustrated  stories  <n  more 
than  32  leading  magaxlnes  of  this  country. 
Shortly  after,  two  books  by  the  wrtUng- 
ahootlng  team,  "Frontier  by  Air  or  Braall 
Takes  the  Skyroad"  and  "Brazil,  Giant  to 
the  South"  were  publlahed  by  Macmlllan. 

tt  Is  warming  to  the  JoumalUts  to  know 
that  &«cil  did  not  forget,  and  that,  on  Its 
26th  anniversary,  the  Brazilian  Air  Fore*  la 
taking  time  to  look  back  with  wonder  and 
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remamber  when,  in  its  eager  youth  a  utki. 
ia-ye*r-oW  ship  was  ths  best  it  couJd  oOw 
its  gueaU  •  •  •  gueata  who  have  alwatsiZ 
memberad  with  affection  the  warmth^ 
hospitality  and  the  depth  of  integrity  thsv 
found  in  BrazU  and  the  Brazilians. 

At  the  ceremony,  the  three  ladles  stood 
togather  In  the  center  of  the  lovely  im^ 
salon  at  the  Embassy,  Immediately  lacins 
the  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  Embassy  Mln 
Utec  Counselor  Jorge  de  Oarvalho  e 'sUja* 
the  mUltary  attach*.  Brig.  Oen.  Edson  di 
Flgneiredo;  and  the  air  attach*.  Brig  a,B 
Ary  Presser  BeUo.  In  back  of  th?  thm 
Embsssy  officials  the  entire  BraaUian  Air 
Force  contingent  assigned  to  WashinstOD. 
all  In  uniform,  stood  straight  and  tail  |n7 
semicircle. 

In  back  of  the  three  reclptenu  were 
grouped  the  distinguished  guesu  includlm 
Oeneral  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley;  o«£ 
Ja«^  U  Devers;  BapresentaUve  Cuow 
PH'FaB  of  Florida;  Deputy  Director  of  tHe 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Mr  Dsvld 
D.  Thomas;  Director  for  Program  PlannlM 
for  NASA,  Mr.  Harold  Goodwin;  and  AnesU 
Plnhetro  Machado,  dean  of  all  women  fljoi 
of  the  world.  In  private  life  the  wife  of  Air 
MarahaJl  Anthony  Appel  Neto.  Miss  Machado 
has  long  been  BrazU's  greatest  single  force 
In  aviation,  and  as  such,  has  been  decorated 
by  26  oountrlea. 

Other  distinguished   guests   Included  the 
former  Minister  to  Luxembourg.  Mrs.  Perle 
Meets;  Mrs.  Roacoe  Drummond;  the  former 
Under    Secretary    of    Defense    for    Atomic 
Energy  and  Mra.  Robert  LeBaron;  Mrs.  Henry 
F.  Orady;  Mr.  find  Mrs.  W.  F.  p.  Reid  Jr 
BIr.   Harry  W.  tPrantz;    Mr.   and  Mrs.  John 
Craft:   Mr.  J.  ?.  Hartranf.  Jr..  president  of 
the  Aircraft  Pilots  and  Owners  Association; 
and  Mr.  Max  Karant.  vice  preeldent  of  the 
A.OJ».A.     Others    Included    Mrs.    Jean  Rosi 
Howard  repreeenUng  the  Whlrley  Girls  and 
the  96  International,  Mr.  Christopher  Lample 
repreeentlng  tbe  Airways  Pioneers,  and  the 
following  dlstlngulBhed  officials  of  FAA:  Kr. 
Joeeph  D.  Blatt.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hogan.  Mr.  Chss. 
O.    Cary.   Mr.   Chas.   O.   Wamlck.  Mr.  C.  K. 
Mayhall,  Mr.  Chester  C.  Sptxrgeon,  and  Ool. 
A.  B.  McMullen.  vice   president  of  the  N»- 
Uonal  Association  of  State  Aviation  Offlclala, 
After    gracious    Introductory    remarks  by 
Oeneral    Bello,    Minister    Carvalho   e   Siln 
pinned  the  decoration  on  Mrs.  Hager;  MIh 
Martin  received  her  Medal  of  Merit  of  Santos 
Dumont  from  Oeneral  Flguelredo.  and  Mn. 
Noyes   was   given   her   silver,   blue-ribboned 
award  from  Oeneral  Bello.    First  Secretary 
Jorge  de  SA  Almeida  presented  the  dlplomsa 
Champagne,      with     toasts     to     Castello 
Branco,   President   of   the   United  States  of 
Brazil;    Lyndon    Johnson.    President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  continu- 
ing  friendship   of  the  two  countries,  con- 
cluded the  ceremony. 

Following  are  the  Introductory  remarks  by 
the  Air  Attach*.  Brtg.  Oen.  Ary  Presser  BeUo: 
Honored  guests,  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  my  brother  ofBoers  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  ladles  and  gentlemen 
and  the  press,  and  my  fellow  countrymen: 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  perform 
what  Is  for  me  a  very  important  and  very 
pleasant  taak — to  honor  three  U.S.  clttzem 
by  presenting  them  with  the  Merit  Santos 
Dumont  Medal.  It  Is  perhaps  In  keeping 
with  the  long-deserved  recognition  that 
women  are  now  beginning  to  receive,  that 
those  receiving  this  medal  today  are  all 
woman.  Theee  ladles  are  Joining  the  select 
group  of  30  VS.  citizens  who  have  previ- 
ously been  granted  thla  award. 

Aa  many  of  yqu  know,  this  medal  U 
granted  only  on  two  occasions,  on  Santos 
Dxmionfs  birthday,  and  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  estabUshmact  of  the  Ministry  of  Aero- 
nautics. This  year,  the  awards  are  of  spe- 
cial slgnlfleaBce  bacause  we  are  celebAtbiC 
tha  Bfinlatvys  2&th  anniversary. 

Tba  Merit  Santoa  -Dumont  Medal  w 
eatal>llahed   In    I960— the   year   that  Brstf 
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oommemorated  the  60th  anniversary  of  man's 
Qnt  self-powered  flight  In  a  heavler-than- 
itr  craft.  This  historic  fllgbt  was  accom- 
pUabed  by  tha  Brazilian  AvlaOor  Alberto  San- 
tot  Otimont  at  Parla,  France,  bn  October  28, 

1900. 

May  I  add — with  what  I  hop*  is  pardonable 
p^e — that  we  conaider  Santoa  Dumont  to 
be  the  true  father  of  aviation,  as  well  aa  tha 
(stber  of  Brazilian  aeronauttos. 

The  Merit  Santos  Dumont  Medal,  Is 
granted  only  to  Braallians  and  cltiaens  of 
other  countries  who  have  rendered  outstand- 
ing services  to  the  field  of  Brazilian  or  in- 
ternational aeronautics,  and  who  merit  the 
rocognltion  and  gratitude  'pi  Brazil's  Air 
^rce  and  Ministry  of  Aeronautics. 

Two  of  these  ladles — Mrs.  Alice  Rogers 
Hager,  and  Miss  Jackie  Martin,  are  authors 
who  are  well  known  not  only  In  Brazil  but 
also  In  tbe  United  States  for  their  highly 
Interesting  book  "Brazil — Olant  to  the 
South."  by  which  they  greatly  Increased  the 
vorld's  knowledge  of  our  country  through 
their  vivid  and  accurate  deaorlptlons  of  Its 
various  regions,  customs,  nataonal  resources, 
virtues,  and  the  characterlstles  of  our  peo- 
ple.  The  Government  of  Bratll  has  already 
expressed  Its  appreciation  and  gratitude  for 
this  literary  accomplishment  by  presenting 
them  with  the  Order  of  the  Southern 
Cross— tbe  highest  Brazilian  decoration 
awarded  to  citizens  of  other  nations.  The 
Brazilian  Air  Force  and  Ministry  of  Aero- 
nautics feels  a  close  association  with  this 
book,  since  In  some  small  way  It  stimulated 
Ifrs.  Hager  and  Miss  Martin  to  write  it.  We 
also  recognize  that  we  owe  these  ladlee  a 
debt  of  25  years  standing  for  their  outstand- 
ing book  on  Brazilian  aviation  "Frontier  by 
Air,"  which  they  wrote  In  1941.  It  is  In 
recognition  of  our  apprecUtlon  for  both 
books  that  the  Government;  of  Brazil  Is 
presenting  Mrs.  Hager  and  Miss  Martin  with 
the  Merit  Santos  Dumont  Mjedal  today. 

The  third  lady — Mrs.  Blanche  Noyes — la 
Internationally  known  to  avllttors.  She  won 
her  wings  In  1928,  when  comparatively  few 
men — let  alone  women — had  the  courage  to 
fly.  She  Is  one  of  a  small  and  select  com- 
pany of  female  pioneers  in  aviation.  In  the 
37  years  which  have  passed  lince  that  date, 
her  enthusiasm,  courage,  caltnneea.  and  res- 
olution have  caused  her  to  establish  records 
In  aeronautical  competition  which  are  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  mentton  one  of  Mrs. 
Noyes'  contributions  to  aviation,  since  It  is 
one  for  which  aviators  of  all  countries  honor 
her,  and  for  which  the  Ooverfunent  of  Brazil 
Is  presenting  her  with  tha  Merit  Santos 
Dumont  Medal  today.  This  te  her  Intema- 
aonally  famous  work  on  alnjraft  navigation 
In  general  and  specifically  on  the  develop- 
ment of  ground-aircraft  navigational  signals. 
Tbe  Brazilian  Air  Force  a»d  Ministry  of 
Aeronautics  are  very  gratcfu^  to  Mrs.  Noyes 
for  the  fact  that,  because  of  Her  work,  hun- 
(Ireds  of  Brazilian  Air  Force  pilots — particu- 
larly during  the  period  of  World  War  H— 
were  able  to  safely  and  efficiently  complete 
flights  over  U.S.  territory.         ! 

The  Government  of  Brazil  is  honored  to 
bave  the  opportunity  to  award  the  Merit 
Santos  Dumont  Medal  to  Mrs.  Hager,  Miss 
Martin,  and  Mrs.  Noyes  today. 


"TOWARD  NEW  GREATNESS."  AN 
ADDRESS  BY  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
HIAL  LAWRENCE  F.  O'BRIEN,  OP 
SPRINGFIELD,  MAS8..  BEFORE 
JOINT  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION  OF 
THE  GREAT  AND  GENERAL 
COURT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  IN 
THE  8TATEHOUSE,  BOSTON,  FEB- 
RUARY 9,  1966 

Mr.  REES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


Massachusetts  [Mr.  BotANs]  may  extoul 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricorb 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  last,  a  distinguished  son  of 
Massachusetts  who  has  loyally  served 
our  late  beloved  President.  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  and  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  Postmaster  General  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien,  addressed  a  joint  leg- 
islative session  of  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
statehouse,  Boston,  on  the  topic  "To- 
ward New  Greatness."  The  Postmas- 
ter General's  stirring  message  was 
warmly  received  by  the  members  of  the 
house  and  senate  and  recalled  to  mem- 
ory an  equally  stirring  and  brilliant 
message  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  by  President-elect 
Kennedy  in  January  1961.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien's  address  at  this  "ipoint 
in  the  Record  : 

TowASD  Nbw  Greatness 
(Address  by  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  Postmaster 
General,  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, statehouse,  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb. 
9.  1966) 

I  am  deeply  moved  to  be  here  with  you  in 
this  historic  chamber  where  decisions  have 
been  made  through  generations  that  have 
affected  the  very  lives  and  futtires  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

And  I  am  grateful  for  thla  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  in  person  the  official  congratula- 
tions I  received  from  this  body  on  my  ap- 
pointment to  President  Johnson's  Cabinet. 
I  appreciated  the  support  you  expressed  of 
my  continuing  opportunity  to  serve  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Nation. 

As  I  stand  here,  I  am  both  proud  and  sad. 
My  late  parents  arrived  as  strangers  to  our 
shores  and  found  opportunity  to  build  a  life 
for  themselves  and  a  future  for  their  chil- 
dren. This  has  been  a  common  occurrence 
In  our  State  and  my  presence  here  today  not 
only  Is  a  reaffirmation  of  their  hope — but 
symbolizes  that  here  the  roads  to  fulfill- 
ment are  open  roads — unblocked  by  preju- 
dice. 

But  I  feel  a  measure  of  sadness  as  well, 
because  my  parents  cannot  be  here  to  share 
this  honor  with  me. 

A  little  more  than  5  years  ago  another 
son  of  Massachusetts  stood  here  as  I  do  to- 
day. He  waa  a  young  vibrant  leader — full  of 
confidence  In  the  future  of  his  State  and  his 
country. 

Those  who  observed  him  in  those  days — 
those  days  that  somehow  seem  only  yester- 
day and  yet  seem  a  lifetime  ago — sensed  hU 
eagerness  to  move  forward  to  seize  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  challenges  of  the  Nation's 
highest  office.  But  every  ticking  second 
brought  him  that  much  closer  to  his  last 
smile  and  his  last  wave — on  a  street  In 
Dallas. 

I  have  some  thoughts  I  wish  to  convey 
to  you  today — but  before  I  do  let  me  recall 
something  that  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
said  to  you  that  January  day  in  1961.  He 
said  then  that  all  his  life — wherever  he 
was — "this  has  been  my  home;  and  Ood 
willing,  wherever  I  serve,  it  will  always  re- 
main my  home."  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  have  ftUly  shared  and  will  always  ahare 
those  sentiments. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  Great 
Society — possibly  the  most  remarkable  so- 
ciety alnce  ancient  Athena  during  the  glory 


that  was  Greece.  The  Oraat  Society  of  which 
I  apeak  was  bom  in  a  State  without  impor- 
tant natural  resources;  small  in  area;  with 
leas  people  than  some  of  our  preaent  middle- 
size  cities.  Yet  this  Great  Society  produced 
more,  gave  more,  Invented  more,  contem- 
plated more,  dared  more,  than  any  other  sae- 
tlon — large  or  small,  in  this  Republic. 

The  Oreat  Society  1  have  In  mind  excelled 
in  almost  every  field  of  human  activity. 
Among  its  people  were  outstanding  phUos- 
ophars,  poeU.  educators,  novelists,  lawyers, 
preachers,  statesmen,  moralists,  and  orators. 

It  was  a  society  that  put  a  pretnlum  on 
Individual  cotmige  and  so  It  also  produced 
more  than  its  share  of  rebels.  And  I  might 
add  that  there  was  something  In  the  cold 
air  and  rocky  soil  that  brought  forth  some 
of  the  outstanding  women  of  America — wom- 
en of  strong  mind  and  great  heart. 

It  was  a  society  that  fired  a  musket  ball 
that  not  only  was  once  heard  around  the 
world — but  which  continues  to  ever  circle — 
awakening  other  men  of  courage  to  Join  the 
surge  for  freedom. 

It  was  a  society  that  produced  ideas  so 
broad  In  scope  that  they  still  seem  new.  One 
of  Its  philosopher-rebels — who  stated  that 
by  thinking  alone  he  had  traveled  the  world 
without  leaving  his  hometown — developed 
an  idea  called  passive  resistance.  A  century 
later  a  man  named  Gandhi  read  his  book 
and  soon  there  was  created  the  second  larg- 
est democracy  In  the  world.  And  still  later 
this  Idea  was  rediscovered  In  Birmingham 
and  Selma.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  in 
this  society  I  refer  to— the  first  Negro  died  to- 
gether with  his  white  brethren  in  the  catise 
of  freedom. 

Thla  was  a  society  so  great  that  its  pat- 
tern was  followed  throughout  the  country — 
Its  traits  of  hard  work.  Inventiveness,  cour- 
age, willingness  to  protest,  commitment  to 
education,  strong  religious  and  moral  be- 
liefs have  become  American  traits. 

Of  course  the  name  of  this — America's  flrst 
Great  Society — Is  known  to  you  and  to  every 
American. 

It  Is  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

But  you  don't  need  me  to  remind  you  of 
those  great  flgures  who  established  the  Bay 
State  as  the  original  Great  Society — you  need 
but  raise  your  eyes  and  see  51  of  their  names 
carved  on  the  frieze. 

You  dont  need  me  to  remind  you  of  our 
heroic  past.  You  simply  recall  the  powerful 
words  of  its  greatest  orator :  "I  shall  enter  on 
no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts;  she  needs 
none.  There  she  Is.  Behold  her.  and  judge 
for  yourself.  There  is  her  history;  the  world 
knows  it  by  heart.  The  i>ast.  at  least.  Is 
secure.  There  Is  Boston  and  Concord  and 
Lexington  and  Bunker  HIU;  and  they  will 
remain  forever." 

And  of  course  Daniel  Webster  was  right. 
The  past  Is  secure.  The  greatness  is  un- 
deniable. But  when  President-elect  Ken- 
nedy spoke  to  you  5  years  ago  his  concern 
was  with  the  future. 

He  knew  as  we  know  that  at  some  point  In 
our  past,  greatness  began  to  drain  away  from 
our  State.  At  some  point  there  were  no 
more  great  names  to  add  to  those  above  us 
in  this  hall. 

Perhaps  it  was  complacency.  Perhaps  It 
was  a  failure  of  Imagination.  Perhaps  It  was 
the  gradual  loss  of  some  of  our  best  young 
talent  who  moved  west  to  enrich  other  States 
and  other  regions.  Or  perhaps  it  waa  the 
expansion  of  the  Nation  itself  and  the  birth 
of  new  heroes. 

It  was  in  part  all  of  these  things  and 
something  else  too. 

High  ideals  and  strong  motivations  seemed 
to  become  blurred  as  personalities  came  to 
dominate  principles  and  purpose  was  lost  In 
old  feuds,  old  hatreds,  and  old  ties.  Thus 
ou^  economy  and  our  Influence  slowly  de- 
clined; as  Industry  after  Indiistry  left  us,  as 
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m  aome  of  our  azuat 
to    Mck    opportiuilty 


tradt  ahrlTviad.  and 
■ona  fait  compelled 
ela«whex«. 

But  my  frlanda.  avan  aa  tbla  took  place 
tiMre  were  atgna  of  new  movement. 

New  facaa  appeared — renewed  vigor 
emerged — It  flowed  into  l<aaaachuaetu  from 
throughout  the  world — from  Canada,  from 
Poland,  from  Oermany.  troax  Oreeoe.  from 
Italy,  from  doaans  of  other  countries  and  yea 
even  a  few  from  the  Old  Sod.  Thla  itiflux 
combined  with  a  native  Tankic  stubbornneaa 
that  did  not  accept  defeat — gradually  turned 
tbatlde. 

Juat  aa  the  tlrat  flourlahlng  of  the  Bay 
State  was  aymbollMd  by  a  foreat  of  ahlp 
maats  In  Salem  Harbor  and  by  men  of  genlua, 
there  were  alao  two  aymbola — one  material 
and  one  human — of  the  new  flowering,  the 
reawakening.  The  material  symbol  waa  the 
▼aat  Induatrlal  complex  along  Route  128. 

Early  in  Ita  hlatory  Maaaachuaetta  com- 
mitted ItaeU  to  quality  education.  There 
were  free  llbrarlea  In  every  town  and  hamlet. 
Now  we  were  to  reap  the  benefit — for  the  Bay 
State  haa  become  a  world  leader  In  reaaarch 
and  manufacturing  faclUUea. 

The  human  aymbol  of  reawakening  was  the 
recognlUon  that  we  had  been  bleesed  with 
an  extraordinary  person  in  our  midst — John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  We  gave  him  our  trust, 
our  votea,  our  reapect  and  our  affection — and 
be  repaid  us  with  hU  strength  and  his  dedi- 
cation in  reversing  our  national  downward 
cotirae.    He  led  us  to  a  new  greatness. 

For  13  yeara  In  InUmate  aaeoclaUon,  I  ob- 
served him  In  moments  of  stresa  t.nd  at  times 
of  great  dedalon.  Ttieae  were  the  finest  years 
of  my  life.  I  treasure  them  not  only  for  my 
aaaoclatlon  with  greatness — but  also  because 
with  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  now 
with  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  I  have 
been  closely  associated  with  political  sUtea- 
manabip. 

I  have  learned  that,  above  all,  the  iMt>blema 
we  face  today  both  domesUcally  and  Interna- 
tion&lly  are  so  vast  and  so  complex  that  they 
cannot  be  resolved  by  Isolated  effort. 

To  insxire  progreaa  indeed,  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  gains  already  made — we  aimply  must 
work  together. 

We  must  work  as  a  team. 

We  must  work  aa  a  team  among  the 
Statea — and  between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  have  learned,  too,  In  my  aaaoclatlon  with 
these  two  great  Presldenu  that  the  constitu- 
tional aeparatlon  of  powers  between  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  Government 
does  not  bar  cooperaUve  effort— but  rather 
we  have  worked  together  In  the  NaUon's  In- 
terest. 

During  these  years  we  have  aeen  a  great 
outpouring  of  progreeslve  legislation— capped 
by  last  year's  historic  leglslaUve  session. 
Thla  haa  occurred  In  many  areas — medicare, 
aid  to  education.  Immigration,  health  and 
scientific  research,  urban  affairs,  civil  rights, 
atomic  testing,  protection  of  ovur  natural  re- 
sources, and  our  vital  supply  of  clean  air  and 
water. 

I  can  tell  you  from  direct  experience,  that 
If  It  had  not  been  for  concerted,  continual, 
and  Indeed  hUtorlc  efforts  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  tiie  White  House  and  Congress— 
and  If  Congress  had  not  reacted  In  kind- 
much  of  thu  program  would  never  have  come 
to  pass. 

And  in  this  effort,  great  credit  is  due  to  stiU 
another  son  of  Maasachusetu  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  in  leadership  to  the  Con- 
gress—Speaker of  the  House  John  W    Uc- 

COKMACK.  ' 

Now  we  oan  point  with  pride  to  the  enact- 
ment of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  New 
Frontier  program.  His  program  is  now  the 
law  of  the  Und — and  I  can't  envision  a  great- 
er monument  that  could  be  erectad  to  hU 
memorj. 
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But  there  is  stUI  much  to  be  done.  The 
domestic  struggle  goes  on~«  strv-ggle  in 
both  country  azul  in  Commonwealth,  a 
struggle  to  rise  together  toward  further 
greatness.  There  are  many  arenas,  but  per- 
haps closest  to  the  heart  of  President  John- 
son U  the  one  that  laid  the  foundation  for 
our  progress  in  Massachusetts:  education. 
And  the  President's  accomplishments  in  this 
area  wlU  be  a  landmark  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  around  the 
world  continues  as  well.  As  we  concern 
ourselves  with  solving  oiu-  problems  at  home, 
we  must  never  forget  that  the  people  of  the 
Conunonwealth  are  only  as  secure  as  the 
people  of  Vietnam.  As  President  Johnson 
has  said.  "We  did  not  choose  to  be  the  guard- 
ians at  the  gate,  but  there  Is  no  one  else." 

Finally,  let  us  recall  a  giant  figiire  In  the 
history  of  our  State,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
and  his  essay  entitled  "Self  Reliance."  In 
his  day.  Individual  self-reliance  was  the  core 
of  wisdom.  In  our  day  the  SUte  or  the  city 
that  rellea  on  Itaelf  alone  is  doomed  to  frus- 
tration and  failure.  Self-reliance  today  mxist 
Include  a  larger  entity  than  the  individual. 
It  must  have  the  ability  to  reconcile  vary- 
ing Interests. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  "tbe  chal- 
lenge of  the  next  half  centiory  U  whether 
we  have  the  wisdom  to  use  (our)  wealth  to 
enrich  and  enliven  our  Nation  and  our  lives 
and  to  advance  thj  qiullty  of  otir  American 
civilization." 

Politics  as  usual,  strife  as  usual,  conflict  as 
usual,  were  demonstrations  In  the  past  that 
we  did  not  possess  such  wisdom. 

Of  course,  much  of  what  I  have  been 
saying  Is  well  known  to  this  body,  for  In 
large  measure  you  are  responsible  for  the 
turning  of  this  Commonwealth  toward  new 
greatness. 

Your  progress  In  recent  years  reminds  me 
of  the  story  oft  repeated  by  John  F.  Kennedy 
during  that  great  national  election  campaign 
of  I960  which  you  know  well.  It  concerned 
a  State  legislature.  The  State  was  neighbor- 
ing Connecticut.  The  time  1780.  One  mid- 
day in  that  still  superstitious  period,  the 
skies  turned  black.  Many  members  of  that 
legislature  clamored  for  Immediate  adjourn- 
ment. The  speaker  of  the  house,  one 
Colonel  Davenport,  Jumped  to  his  feet  and 
sUenced  the  din  with  these  words:  "The  day 
of  Judgment  Is  either  approaching  or  It  Is 
not.  If  It  U  not,  there  Is  no  cause  for  ad- 
journment. If  It  is,  I  choose  to  be  found 
doing  my  duty.  I  wish,  therefore,  that 
candles  may  be  brought." 

Let  us  In  this  our  beloved  and  historic 
Commonwealth  light  the  candles  that  will 
lead  us  to  a  new  era  of  cooperation— of 
progress  and  of  greatness. 

Let  us  be  found  doing  our  duty. 

Let  us  determine  self-reliance  through  co- 
operative effort. 

Let  tu  become  fully  Involved  In  the  new. 
the  creative  federalism  that  promises  to  raise 
our  Nation  to  the  level  that  once  was  ours 
In  MassachusetU  alone— truly  a  Great 
Society. 


LOSING  OUR  UPEBLOOD 


Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
CTomnectlcut  [Mr.  Monacak]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recosd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  current  economic  reiwrt  of 
the  President  makes  Interesting  reading 
It  is  Impressive  to  see  the  statistics  of 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  set 
forth  In  orderly  fashion.  At  times,  how- 
ever, these  statistics  are  shocking  and 
give  one  ample  food  for  thought  and 
concern  about  the  future. 

One  area  of  acute  concern  is  the  mat- 
ter of  our  international  reserves.  While 
It  is  true  that  there  Is  some  discussion  of 
balance  of  payments  in  the  body  of  the 
report,  nevertheless,  the  true  declining 
state  of  our  international  reserves  only 
comes  forth  in  full  strength  when  one 
examines  the  appropriate  tables. 

For  example,  table  C-81  shows  that 
while  the  international  reserves  of  all 
countries  increased  from  ^45.5  billion 
to  $68.9  billion  between  1949  and  1964 
and  those  of  developed  areas  from  $37.2 
billion  to  $59  billion,  in  the  same  period 
those  of  the  United  States  decreased 
from  $26  billion  to  $16.6  billion,  a  drop 
of  36  percent. 

Even  the  reserves  of  less  developed 
areas  during  the  same  period  increased 
from  $8.2  billion  to  $9.8  billion. 

During  this  period  Spanish  reserves 
increased  from  0  to  $1.5  billion,  Italian 
from  0  to  $3.8  billion,  German  from 
$0,196  billion  to  $7.8  billion  and  French 
from  $0,580  billion  to  $5.7  biUion. 

At  the  same  time,  table  C-82  shows 
that  the  U.S.  gold  stock  dropped  from 
$24.5  billion  in  1949  to  $14.5  billion  in 
1965. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  table,  out- 
side the  United  States,  whose  reserves 
have  not  increased  during  the  stated  pe- 
riod and  even  areas  of  underdevelop- 
ment Including  Latin  America  and  the 
Middle  East  show  some  increase. 

These  figures  are  indeed  disquieting 
and  emphasize  strongly  the  need  for  a 
policy  to  stop  this  downward  trend  and 
to  strengthen  our  position  vls-a-vls  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  We  want 
revival  and  we  want  strong  and  healthy 
economies  in  other  nations  but  we  dont 
want  to  transfuse  our  lifeblood  to  them 
and  end  up  a  bloodless  and  lifeless 
corpse. 


Tabl«  C-Sl. —rnlemational  retervet,  1949,  1953,  and  1960-65  ' 
[Million*  of  dollars;  end  or  period] 


Area  and  eoun try 


All  countrtss. 


Developed  areas. 


United  Sutss... 

United  KbiKdom 

Other  Western  Burope. 

Austria 

^Belflum 


\ 


1940 


«a.618 

r.240 

28.024 

1,752 

•,4A6 

•2 

978 


1983 


81.780 
41,390 

23.488 
2.870 

lOlSIft 

3» 

1,144 


laeoi 


80.866 
8a  940 


1981 


82.805 

88.706 


See  footnotes  at  uid  of  uble. 


19.389 

18.783 

3.719 

3.318 

22.555 

23.820 

716 

848 

1.808 

1.813 

1982 


63,070 

54.278 

17.220 
3.308 

28.975 
1.081 
t.783 


1981 


6^810 


36.718 

18.843 
3.147 

29.280 
1.229 
1,940 


1984 


68.905 


80.018 

16,872 
3.316 

32.318 
1,317 
2,192 


1968 


Sep- 
temner 


>  68, 868 


88.206 


Ds- 

mnbtf 


MS.  447 
3,001 


mi 

2.W 
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Table  C-81. — Interm^ional 


Area  and  coitntry 


Developed  areas — Con. 
Otner  etc. — Con. 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Saindinavian  coun- 
trlfs  (Denmark, 
Finland.  Norway, 

and  Sweden) 

Spain..  

Switzerland 

Otter* 

Canada! 

Japan 

Australia,      New      Zea- 
land, and  South  Africa 


I/M  developed  areas '. 


l.atin  America. 
Middle  East... 

Other  Asia 

other  Africa.... 


194« 


8I( 

14( 

O 

444 


(») 

1,6(! 
1.3-3 
1.1)7 


(') 


8.2(3 


2,77  5 
l,47i 
3,39) 
•29) 

-- 
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reserves,  1949,  1953,  and  1960-65  «— Continued 
[Millions  of  dollars;  end  of  period] 


1983 


829 
1,773 

768 
1.232 


1,026 
150 
1,768 
1,800 
1,902 
892 

1,952 

ia390 


1960  > 


3,400 
1,200 
3,840 
1,800 


2,272 
7.032 
3.281 
1,863 


1.402 
547 
2,324 
1,643 
1,960 
1,949 

1,369 

9,725 


1961 


2,920 
1,410 
3,395 
1,885 


3,368 
7,163 
3,709 
1,958 


1,607 

2,759 
1,615 
2,276 
1,666 

1,875 

8,985 


2,665 
1,470 
3,215 
1,805 


1962 


4,049 
6,956 
3,818 
1,946 


1,610 
1,055 
2,872 
1.838 
2,547 
2,022 

2,203 

8,796 


2,290 
1,735 
3,160 
1.500 


1963 


4.906 
7,650 
3,406 
2,102 


1.875 
1.152 
3,078 
1,940 
2,603 
2,058 

2,786 

9,790 


2,790 
2,205 
3,415 
1,290 


1964 


6,724 
7,882 
3.824 
2,349 


2.380 
1,518 
3,123 
2,004 
2,881 
2,019 


2,930 
2.260 
3,295 
1,256 


1965 


Sep- 
tember 


6,248 
7,364 
4,156 
2,423 


2,219 
1,523 
2.876 
2,013 
3,025 
2,014 

2,197 


•10,665 


3.180 


1,380 


De- 
cember 


6,343 
7,428 
4,414 
2,416 


2,328 
1,409 
3,247 


3,027 
2,152 


JlncludM  eold  holdlnKS.  reserve  pcWtlon  In  the  Inteniational  Monetary  Fund,  and  foreign  exchange  of aU coun- 
trlesexcept  U.S.S.R.,  other  Eastern  turopean  countries,  and  Communist  China  k<=ui>»uuuuu 

I  Befrtiinin?  1989.  when  most  of  the  aajor  currencies  of  the  world  became  convertible,  data  exclude  known  holdinw 
rf Inconvertible  currencies,  balances  ipjder  pa>-ments  agreemenu,  and  the  bilateral  claims  arising  from  llauldatlMi 
of  the  European  Pavments  Union.  *  «H>""""vm 

'  Estimate.  7  1 

'  Includes  U.S.  g^d  subscription  payments  made  In  anticipation  of  Increases  In  Fund  Quotas 

•  Not  available  «eparatcly . 

•In  addition  to  other  Western  Eun  Bean  countries.  Includes  unpublished  gold  reserves  of  Oreeoe  and  an  estimate 
offold  to  be  distributed  by  the  Tripittlte  Commission  for  the  Restitution  of  Monetary  Gold  <»»<*i»w 

'  Includes  unpublished  gold  holdlni  s  not  allocable  by  area. 

Sotirce:  International  Monetary  Fi|ad,  International  Financial  Statistics. 


C-82.— C7.S.  gold  stock  and 


holdings  of  convertible  foreign  currencies  by  U.S. 
authorities,  1949-65 

(Millions  of  dollars] 


End  of  year  or  mon< 


'\ 


IM 

INO 

IWl 

HO 

IK) ; 

im 

IMS 

IW ' 

1967 

IW " 

IWt 

IWO.... 

19JI „; 

IMJ 

IW 

1*4.... 

»M'---".'."im 
UM— January""! 

February. . 

March. 

April i; 

.May 

June 

jaiy :: 

AOgOSt 

September.. 

October 

NoTembtt.. 
10..  P*<*mber.. 
'ws— January..... 

February  "' 

March....... 

April 

May.... 

June ' 

July \' 

August 

September.. 

October.... 

November 

December" 


monetary 


Total 


24,563 
22,820 
22,873 
23,252 
22,091 
21,793 
21,753 
22,058 
22,857 
20,582 
19,507 
17,804 
17,063 
16,156 
15,808 
15,903 
14,584 
15,847 
15,865 
15,990 
18,991 
18,946 
15,805 
15,840 
15,890 
15,870 
15, 702 
16,324 
1.V903 
15, 572 
15,220 
15,129 
14,884 
14,511 
14,595 
14,697 
14,953 
14,884 
14.795 
14.686 
14,684 


Gold  stock  > 


Total' 


24,563 
22.820 
22,873 
23,262 
22,091 
21,793 
21.753 
22,058 
J2,857 
M,682 
,  19,507 
\^^,  804 
16,947 
16,057 
16,596 
15, 471 
M3,807 
15,540 
15,  518 
15,550 
15,727 
16,693 
15,623 
15,629 
15,657 
15,843 
15,606 
15,666 
15, 471 
15,208 
14,993 
14,639 
14.480 
14.362 
14.049 
13.969 
13.916 
< 13, 925 
<  13. 937 
« 13, 879 
•13,807 


Treasury 


24.427 
22,706 
22.695 
23,187 
22,030 
21,713 
21.690 
21.949 
22.781 
20.634 
19,466 
17, 767 
16,889 
15,978 
15,513 
15,388 
•13,733 
16, 612 
15,462 
15,461 
15,462 
15,463 
15,461 
15,462 
15,460 
15,463 
16,461 
15,386 
15,388 
15.186 
14,937 
14.563 
14,410 
14.290 
13.934 
13,857 
13,857 
'  13, 868 
•13.857 
•13.803 
•13.733 


Foreign 
currency 
holdings 


116 
99 
212 
432 
777 
807 
347 
440 
264 
253 
182 
211 
233 
227 
96 
758 
432 
364 
227 
490 
404 
149 
546 
728 
1.037 
959 
858 
807 
777 


■»»S^1o''«2o'^  JS^'nn  n^'*?,  ^iif  *'T,*^',^",'^*"<'i;'.?'."°ilS?7,?i'i?'l  '^*>  ^^  rtKht  of  repurchase,  which 
:{-;ud„^irEj?hS:ge''rtab}lin  ^u^d'""""''  ^''^  ^'"^^  °^'**^-  **  "^'"'^  *• 

»' ^"d'ow  f\\^^^>}l^  .'*^.  J"*"  (W.000.000  as  of  Sept.  30,  $9,000,000  as  of  Oct.  31  and  $34,000,000  as  of  Not. 
•«Pt««TO^n  inciSSLl  mp  nW«*  'i^"*",',  ".VJi^.H'^-,?"'''  '"^^  "'  purchases  by  foreign  countri^  for  gold  sub- 
NontZ-n  M  h  quotas.    The  United  States  has  a  corresponding  gold  liability  to  the  IMF. 

>»  «>•  fold  stock  ofthlTunitedStetB?'  ttAtnX  Reserve  banks  for  foreign  and  internaUonal  aooounU  U  not  Included 
sources:  Treasury  Department  and  Board  of  GoTernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
CXn 30e— Part  3 


SURPLUS  PROPERTY  BILL  TO  AID 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  has 
great  potential  benefits  for  State  and 
local  governments  throughout  the  coim- 
try,  as  well  as  volunteer  firefighting  and 
rescue  units  and  Indian  tribes.  This  bill, 
HJl.  12865.  would,  subsequent  to  Its 
availability  to  the  donable  program, 
permit  these  groups  to  purchase  Fed- 
eral surplus  personal  property  at  50  per- 
cent of  its  estimated  fair  market  value. 
Existing  law  now  provides  that  State 
and  local  governments  may  purchase 
such  property  at  full  fair  market  value 
before  it  is  placed  on  sale  to  dealers  and 
others.  Frankly,  this  is  no  bargain  be- 
cause most  Items  are  eventually  sold  to 
dealers  for  prices  considerably  below 
fair  market  value. 

There  is  now  no  real  incentive  for  our 
State  and  local  governments  to  seek  pur- 
chases of  Federal  surplus  persontil  prop- 
erty. Th^  existing  provision  of  the  law 
was  utilized  only  five  times  in  the  1965 
fiscal  year,  according  to  the  records  of 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
As  a  result,  much  useful  personal  prop- 
erty went  on  sale  to  surplus  dealers  and 
others  at  a  price  which  averaged  only  6 
cents  on  the  dollar  of  its  original  acqui- 
sition cost. 

My  bill  would  change  that  situation. 
By  permitting  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  buy  at  50  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated fair  market  value,  this  would  give 
them  a  major  price  break  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  Federal  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  property.  Vol- 
\mteer  firefighting  and  rescue  imlts  and 
Indian  tribes  would  be  offered  the  same 
opportunity  for  negotiated  sales. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  hearings  held 
last  year  by  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Donable  Property  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  The 
subcommittee  considered  a  number  of 
legislative  proposals  at  that  time  to  open 
up  the  donation  program  to  State  and 
local  governments,  volimteer  firefight- 
ing and  rescue  units  and  Indian  tribes. 
These  bills  were  tabled  by  the  subcom- 
mittee because  any  expansion  of  the 
donation  program  list  of  eligibles  would 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  badly 
needed  poverty  going  to  schools  and  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  workable  compromise  and  deserves 
the  full  support  of  all  of  those  Members 
who  sponsored  the  legislation  to  which 
I  referred. 

My  bill  would  not  create  any  new 
machinery  because  the  machinery  to 
conduct  negotiated  sales  is  already  in  the 
law.  It  simply  makes  available  to  State 
and  local  governments  at  half  price  a 
priority  on  obtaining  surplus  Federal 
property  which  they  already  have  at  full 
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price.  Volunteer  fireflghting  and  res- 
cue units  were  added  because  they  per- 
form the  same  functions  as  city  Are  de- 
partments, which  are  already  eligible  for 
negotiated  sales.  Indian  tribes  were 
added  because  they  perform  the  same 
functions  in  many  respects  as  local 
governments. 

It  would  be  my  expectation  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  stand  to  gain 
also  by  this  legislation  because  the  sale 
of  property  at  50  percent  of  estimated 
fair  market  value  would  bring  prices 
higher  than  the  prices  obtained  through 
public  auctions.  If  this  should  prove  to 
be  so,  and  we  can  help  hard-pressed 
State  and  local  goveriunents  obtain 
needed  items  at  reasonable  prices  with- 
out hurting  the  donation  program,  then 
Congress  ought  to  act  favorably  on  this 
measure  now. 


FEDERAL       I^WER       COMMISSION 
REGULATION  OF  GAS  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Loulslaiui  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
amples are  legion  of  the  waste  and  the 
ridiculousness  often  produced  by  un- 
bridled Federal  interference  in  private 
business  affairs  and  Federal  meddling  In 
the  operation  of  the  regulated  indus- 
tries. A  recent  one  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  may  well  become  a  classic 
and  I  would  like  to  bring  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  by  inserting  it 
in  today's  Rkcoro. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  an  editorial  from 
the  February  7  issue  of  the  OH  &  Gas 
Journal,  "Framed"  and  details  the  costly 
nonsense  Involved  In  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  recent  rate  case  Involving 
the  Humble  Oil  Co. 

The  story  is  so  bizarre  it  may  require 
two  readings  to  fully  appreciate  the 
ridiculousness  of  this  situation,  so  I  will 
leave  the  article  without  further  com- 
ment: 

Feamkd 

At  long  laat  PhllUpa  Petroleum  Co.  can 
MA  some  benefits  In  Federal  Power  Conunla- 
•lon  reg\Uatlon  of  gas  producers. 

FPC  has  been  saying  for  years  that  regula- 
tion of  producers  was  good  for  everybody. 
Including  producers.  But  Phillips  remained 
hard  to  convince. 

Phillips,  you  recall,  was  the  original  target 
when  FPC  set  out  to  crack  down  on  pro- 
ducers' prlc«s.  It  was  the  Phillips  case  In 
the  Supreme  Court  that  started  the  whole 
bloody  mess  of  Federal  control  of  the  price 
of  a  competitive  commodity.  And  PblUlps 
has  been  the  No.  I  whipping  boy  ever  since. 

Now  Phillips  has  Bomt  recompense.  It's 
not  much,  but  small  favors  are  gratefully 
received. 

It  seems  that  back  in  1963  PhllUps  bought 
some  gas  to  operate  an  oil  lease  in  Louisiana. 
The  gas  was  furnished  by  United  Oas  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  which  In  turn  purchased  It  from 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  The  gas  was 
used  and  paid  for  at  the  agreed  price,  the 
contract  expired,  and  everybody  concerned 


forgot    about    It    and    went    on    with    his 
business. 

But  FPC  didn't  forget  about  It.  Its  mill 
grinds  slowly,  but  It  grinds  exceeding  smaU. 
It  Is  determined  that  no  gas  consumer  pays 
a  cent  more  than  it  considers  the  Just  and 
reasonable  price. 

So  FPC  audited  Bumble's  books,  made  Ita 
own  determination  of  Humble's  costs  of  pro- 
ducing gas,  conducted  an  elaborate  formal 
rate  case,  and  decreed  that  Humble  had 
overcharged  United.  It  ordered  Hxxmble  to 
make  a  refund  to  United,  and  ordered 
United  to  make  refxmds  to  all  Its  customers. 

So  Phillips  now  has  a  refund  on  Its  1962 
gas  bill — a  check  for  exactly  1  cent. 

Phillips  Is  having  the  check  framed.  If  It 
were  framed  In  gold  to  the  value  of  what 
Phillips  has  spent  defending  Itself  against 
FPC,  that  check  would  have  a  price  tag  equal 
to  the  moat  treasured  objet  d'art  In  the 
Metropolitan  Museum. 

We  wonder  how  much  it  cost  Humble — 
and  the  taxpayers  who  finance  FPC — to 
handle  the  case  that  resulted  In  the  refund. 

We  also  wonder  bow  many  1-cent  refunds 
United  has  made,  and  what  It  costs  to  com- 
pute the  refiinds,  write  the  letters,  make  out 
the  checks,  and  buy  stamps  to  mall  them. 

Of  course  United  doesnt  have  to  worry  too 
much  about  that.  Such  costs  are  added  to 
Its  operating  expenses,  and  FPC  permits  a 
pipeline  to  Include  all  operating  expenses 
In  the  price  It  charges  Its  ctistomers  for  gas. 

So  the  consumers  of  gas  pay  the  cost  of 
all  this  refund  business  of  which  FPC  Is  so 
proud. 

Consumers  are  being  told  by  FPC  that 
they  win  be  getting  millions  of  dollars  In 
refunds  of  overcharges  made  by  gas  pro- 
ducers. The  newspapers  and  the  politicians 
play  up  these  announcements  big  to  show 
what  a  good  Job  FPC  Is  doing. 

But  If  the  average  gas  consumer  gets  a 
refund  of  the  magnitude  of  the  one  Phillips 
got,  he  ought  to  frame  It  also — as  a  reminder 
of  how  he's  been  framed. 

For  It  is  the  consumer  who  Is  really  being 
framed  by  the  FTC  nonsense. 

There  arent  any  figures  to  prove  it,  but 
well  make  a  bet  that  the  cost  to  taxpayers 
and  participants  of  all  the  litigation  In- 
volved In  FPC's  campaign  to  force  down 
producers'  prices  Is  equal  to  all  the  rate  re- 
ductions and  refunds  that  have  been  ordered. 

It  might  even  be  established  that  gas  prices 
would  be  lower  without  FPC's  type  of  regu- 
lation, because  then  the  Industry  wouldn't 
have  to  add  on  the  cost  of  all  the  expensive 
rigmarole  the  FPC   puts  It  through. 

And  of  cou^  FPC  never  tells  thwcon- 
sumers  that  the  field  price  of  gas  Jm  only 
about  30  fiercent  of  the  deUvered  price,  and 
that  a  reduction  may  mean  millions  to  pro- 
ducers but  only  pennies  to  any  consumer. 

We  hope  the  consumers  enjoy  their  little 
refund  checks.  They've  ooat  the  Nation 
plenty. 

HxmT  D.  Ralph. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SAM  PRYOR,  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  PAN  AMERICAN 
WORLD  AIRWAYS 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Frixobl}  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 


mittee for  the  past  12  years.  As  a  mem- 
ber, and  now  chairman,  of  the  very  im. 
portant  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Aeronautics  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  meet  most  of  the  outstand- 
ing executives  of  our  excellent  airlines, 
both  domestic  and  international. 

Therefore,  It  was  with  mixed  feelingj 
last  fall  that  I  read  of  the  retirement  of 
my  good  friend,  Sam  Pryor,  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
Much  of  the  present  stature  of  Pan 
American  can  be  traced  to  the  collective 
and  individual  activities  of  Mr.  Juan  T. 
Trlppe,  founder  and  former  president  of 
Pan  Am  and  now  chairman  of  its  board, 
and  his  old  friend,  Sam  Pryor.  We  in 
Maryland  properly  regard  Mr.  Trlppe  as 
a  native  son  because  it  was  our  soil  that 
he  left  to  go  on  to  Yale,  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  naval  aviator,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  Pan  American. 

The  fact  that  he  has  retired  from  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  maneigement  of 
Pan  Am  does  not  mean  that  Sam  Pryor 
has  purchased  himself  a  rocking  ctiialr 
and  a  whittling  knife.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  If  such  a  thing  is  possible, 
Sam  Pryor  is  more  active  today  than  he 
has  been  in  more  than  20  years  because 
he  is  now  finding  time  to  do  the  things 
he  has  always  wanted  to  do  and  to  give 
additional  vent  to  his  boundless  energies. 

Mr.  Pryor  recently  made  a  hazardous 
trip  through  the  battle  areas  of  Vietnam. 
He  did  this  in  company  with  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  our  Air  Force  In  the 
Pacific,  Gen.  Hunter  Harris,  Jr.  Sun 
did  not  have  to  make  this  trip,  but  he  had 
heard  so  much  pro  and  con  about  our 
national  interests  in  southeast  Asia  that 
he  wanted  to  see  what  was  going  on  for 
himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday's  Baltimore 
News  American  carried  a  most  interest- 
ing article  by  Ruth  Montgomery  on  Sam 
Pryor's  tour  through  the  treachous  bat- 
tlefields on  the  South  China  Seas. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  Mrs.  Montgomery's 
newspaper  article  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

Aviation   Expert  Backs  Johnson  on  Vist 
Policy 
(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

Washington.  February  12. — A  nongovern- 
mental aviation  expert  who  directed  the  de- 
velopment of  50  overseas  military  airfields 
during  World  War  II  has  Just  returned  from 
a  comprehensive  tour  of  all  U.S.  bases  m 
southeast  Asia.  His  conclusion:  President 
Johnson  has  been  right  every  step  of  the  w»y 
in  his  Vietnam  policy. 

Samuel  F.  Pryor,  longtime  executive  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  made  the  trip 
In  company  with  our  Air  Force  Pacific  com- 
mander In  chief.  Oen.  Hunter  Harris,  Jr. 

Having  convinced  himself  of  the  rightness 
of  our  poUcy— both  the  lull  and  the  resumed 
bombing — Pryor  reserves  his  scorn  for  those 
who  say  that  America  should  pull  out  of  the 
urea.  He  has  this  word  of  warning  for  the 
doves,  and  for  the  fence-sitting  nations  oi 
the  world: 

"Add  together  our  guided  missile  program, 
our  IBM's  and  nuclear  capacity,  our  Air  Force. 
Polaris  submarines.  Navy.  Marines,  artillery 
and  Army,  and  you  have  the  greatest  military 
strength  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Coup  « 
this  with  our  productive  capacity,  ^hlchj* 
half  of  the  entire  world's,  and  Imagine  wnst 
would  happen  If  the  Red  Chinese  possessed 
this  strength. 
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"They'd  be  In  Moscow  and  P^fls,  Africa  and 
South  America  right  now,  a44  half  of  our 
American  cities  would  be  bombed  out.  Let's 
face  facts.  Do  we  want  this  to  happen  to 
our  children,  or  do  we  want  to  stop  the  Red 
Chinese  now?  Do  we  want  tham  to  overrun 
southeast  Asia  and  Thailand,  and  then  pick 
off  sparsely  settled  Australia^  That's  our 
choice." 

Pryor  visited  every  U.S.  base  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Taiwan  and  Okinawa,  plus  aU  the 
"mlliUry  assistance  places"  In  Thailand. 
From  long  experience  he  says  that  no  war  Is 
kind,  but  that  we  are  "Fighting  a  kind  war 
In  Vietnam."  He  explains  that  during  the 
recent  bombing  lull,  the  President  was  in 
e'ect  saying  to  the  Vletcong:  "Now  you  see 
what's  happening.  Please  8t<>p.  We  don't 
want  to  hurt  you." 

When  the  Reds  refused  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason.  Pryor  thinks  the  President 
bad  "no  alternative  but  to  give  them  another 
taste  of  our  strength."  He  aUo  assures  the 
hawks  that  the  lull  was  by  no  means  wasted 
on  our  side.  | 

We  were  using  that  periot|.  he  says,  to 
buUdup  ""tremendous  strength,!"  and  through 
Intelligence  and  flyo\ter8  to  gag|e  the  capabU- 
ity  of  the  enemy  In  rebuUdlng  its  bombed- 
out  bridges  and  supply  roads. 

As  a  narcotics  expert.  Pryor  l<t>©ked  Into  the 
imuggllng  problem  during  thp  Asian  tour. 
The  contraband  drugs  are  movllng  out  of  Red 
China  into  the  black  markets  of  the  world 
and  Pryor  says:  "Heroin  is  the  stuff  you 
would  only  want  your  enemlea  to  use.  Red 
China  has  a  strict  ban  on  Its  liae  by  Its  own 
people,  but  It  Is  moving  out  fir  sale  In  the 
free  world."  ' 
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JUSTICE  FRANCIS  vitENTE 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  extend 
nls  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
«nd  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  thp  gentleman 
from  California?  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
raday,  February  11,  1966,  the  New  York 
State  Judiciary  lost  one  of  Its  most 
teamed  and  respected  colletigues  when 
Justice  Francis  L.  Valente  died. 
.,;I"stice  Valente  served  In  the  appellate 
Urtslon  of  the  State  supreme  court  from 
1966  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Appointed 
w  the  appeUate  division  by  Governor 
iM,1^  Harriman,  he  was  reappointed  in 
m\  by  Governor  Rockefeller,  A  native 
New  Yorker,  the  justice  was  the  liaison 
wtween  the  appellate  division  and  the 
New  York  City  criminal  court* 

Although  he  did  not  live  within  the 
wnnnes  of  my  congressional  district,  his 
residence  was  on  its  border.  We  had 
n»ny  mutual  friends.  I  know  he  was 
«fy  well  respected  by  the  community,  as 
WM  ms  uncle.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
"«>ls  A.  Valente. 

»hi  ^^l  ^^*^  ^^®  Italian  community  of 
wmch  he  was  a  very  prominent  part  and 

yIm^.J!?^2^^^  *"<*  respected  him  and 
w*  family  has  suffered  a  greait  loss. 

hi.M,     *^  '"y  heartfelt  condolences  to 


marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  February  12.  the  Nation 
observed  the  birthday  of  one  of  our 
greatest  Presidents,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  day  also  marked  another  historic 
occasion  which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

On  February  12,  1733,  Gen.  James  Ed- 
ward Oglethorpe  and  a  band  of  settlers 
went  ashore  at  Savannah  to  establish  the 
13th  colony,  which  was  to  become  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

The  descendants  of  those  Industrious 
settlers,  and  the  many  others  who  joined 
them  through  the  years,  have  brought 
many  distinctions  to  Georgia  during  the 
past  233  years. 

Georgia,  the  largest  State  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  was  the  fourth  State 
to  ratify  the  Constitution  and  the  third 
State  to  do  so  unanimously.  The  SS 
Savannah,  bearing  the  name  of  Georgia's 
great  port  city,  was  the  first  steamship 
to  cross  the  Atltmtlc  ocean.  Today,  an- 
other great  vessel  bears  the  name  of  the 
Savannah,  the  world's  first  nuclear- 
powered  ship,  the  NS  Savannah. 

America's  first  Protestant  Sunday 
School  and  first  orphem's  home  were 
organized  In  Savannah.  The  Girl  Scouts 
of  America  was  founded  in  Savannah  by 
Juliette  Gordon  Low. 

The  University  of  Georgia  was  the 
first  State  chartered  university  and 
Wesleyan  College  of  Georgia  was  the 
world's  first  chartered  college  for  women. 
Today,  Georgia  Is  experiencing  rapid 
growth  in  the  field  of  industry,  but  lead- 
ership in  this  field  Is  nothing  new  to  one 
of  the  original  States. 

The  first  railroad  in  America  was  built 
on  a  Georgia  plantation  near  Savaimah. 
The  cotton  gin  was  Invented  in  Georgia 
by  EU  Whitney  and  the  first  ice  manu- 
facturing machine  began  operation  In 
Georgia  in  1844. 

Georgians  are  justly  proud  of  their 
many  contributions  to  our  Nation  and  to 
the  world.  February  12  marked  the  233d 
birthday  of  Georgia  and  all  America  can 
be  proud  of  this  great  State. 


25,000,  is  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of  Amer- 
icanism, fraterallsm.  and  Zionism.  Last 
year  at  its  56th  armual  convention,  B'nai 
Zion  unanimously  voted  to  present 
Its  first  Bill  of  Rights  Gold  Medal  Award 
to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  as  a 
tribute  to  his  Inspiring  leadership  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Edward 
Sharf,  national  president  of  B'nal  Zlon, 
and  the  delegation  included  Its  Junior 
past  president,  Norman  G.  Levlne.  Ray- 
mond Patt,  a  national  vice  president,  and 
Herman  Z.  Quittman,  its  national  secre- 
tary. 

President  Johnson,  then  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, was  the  guest  of  honor  at  B'nai 
Zion's  53d  armual  dinner  In  New  York  in 
1961.  At  that  time  Dr.  Harris  J.  Levlne, 
chairman  of  the  B'nai  Zlon  Foundation, 
announced  the  planting  of  a  forest  In 
Jerusalem  bearing  the  name  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  In  recognition  of  his  stead- 
fast friendship  for  Israel. 

When  President  Johnson  was  selected 
as  the  first  recipient  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Award,  Zalman  Shazar,  president  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  cabled: 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Israel,  may  I 
express  our  profound  admiration  and  deep 
respect  for  your  President,  whose  Ideals  and 
work  are  an  Inspiration  to  all  lovers  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  the  dignity  of  man. 


QEORQU  DAY— FEBRUARY  12 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  lack  unanl- 
g^consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
°«orKla  [Mr.  Haoan]  may  extend  his  re- 


B-NAI  ZION'S  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 
AWARD  PRESENTED  TO  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  frcwn 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  today  to  participate  In  the 
presentation  by  B'nal  Zlon  of  Its  BUI  of 
Rights  Award  to  our  distinguished 
President,  LsTidon  B.  Johnson. 

B'nal  Zlon.  established  In  1908,  and 
with  112  chapters  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  a  membership  of  more  than 


B'nai  Zion's  president,  Edward  Sharf, 
made  the  following  remarks  when  pre- 
senting the  gold  medal  to  the  President 
at  the  White  House  : 

Mr.  President,  as  national  president  of 
B'nal  Zlon,  the  American  fraternal  Zionist 
organization,  with  a  nationwide  membership 
of  25.000  members  throughout  the  United 
States,  I  am  honored  to  lead  a  delegation  of 
our  national  officers  who  are  privileged  to 
visit  with  you  at  the  White  House  today  to 
perform  a  most  pleasant  duty. 

We  recaU  fondly  your  visit  with  tis  as  guest 
of  honor  in  1961  at  our  63d  annual  Order 
pay  dinner,  the  mo*t  eloquent  plea  that  you 
made  for  friendly  relations  and  understand- 
ing between  our  country  and  Israel,  and  how 
deeply  touched  you  were  by  the  project  that 
we  adopted  to  plant  a  forest  In  your  name  in 
the  American  Freedom  Forest  In  Jerusalem. 
In  the  several  years  that  have  passed,  the 
constant  growth  of  the  evergreens  In  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Forest  has  been  matched 
graphlcaUy  with  the  Increased  Intensity  of 
your  efforts  to  promote  peace  In  a  free  world. 
Now,  B'nal  Zlon  once  again  recognizes  your 
sterling  accomplishments  In  the  Held  of 
human  rights  and  your  deep  sense  of  com- 
mitment to  the  beliefs  that  form  the  foun- 
dation of  o\ir  freedom  In  America  •  •  •  those 
that  are  secured  by  and  derived  through  the 
fundamental  principles  of  liberty  embraced 
in  our  Constitution. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  gracious  accept- 
ance of  the  B'nal  Zlon  first  Bill  of  Rights 
Award.  It  consists  of  a  gold  medal  suitably 
Inscribed  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  your  In- 
spiring leadership  In  the  furtherance  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  to  assure  you 
again  of  our  devotion  and  deep  appreciation 
for  your  Incessant  efforts  to  build  a  better 
world  for  the  people  In  all  countries.  Your 
constant  vigilance  by  declining  to  take  free- 
dom for  granted  and  protecting  and  advanc- 
ing the  rights  ot  the  Individual  citizen  has 
been  an  Inspiration  to  us  aU. 

President  Johnson  responded  with  an 
expression  of  his  warm  appreciation  for 
the  award  and  its  significance. 
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PORT  WASHINOTON.  PA..  FmE  COM- 
PANY OUT8TANDINO 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schwuker] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Rkcoko  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gcntlexnan 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  now  pending  before  committees  of 
this  House  two  bills  which  I  have  In- 
troduced to  assist  the  Nation's  volunteer 
fire  companies  In  their  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult fundraising  chores. 

H.R.  6941  would  give  volunteer  fire 
companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and 
rescue  companies  the  same  reduced  post- 
age rates  for  bulk  mailings  as  are  now 
available  to  religious,  educational,  sci- 
entific, labor,  fraternal,  and  veterans 
groups. 

The  second  Schweiker  bill,  KB,.  6942. 
would  exempt  fundraising  and  social 
activities  of  the  volunteer  fire  companies 
from  Federal  income  taxation  when  the 
proceeds  from  such  activities  are  used 
exclusively  In  connection  with  the  group's 
flreflghtlng  purpose.  This  measure  also 
exempts  such  activities  from  Federal  ad- 
mission and  cabaret  taxes. 

The  essential  contribution  made  to  the 
welfare  of  our  communities  by  thou- 
sands of  selfless  volunteer  firemen  saves 
the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. The  two  bills  which  I  have  in- 
troduced would  provide  an  equitable 
means  of  easing  the  increasingly  dlflflcult 
fundraising  problems  faced  by  these 
volunteer  firefighters. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration is  opposing  enactment  of 
Hil.  6941  and  has  faUed  to  support  HH. 
6942. 

In  connection  with  this  legislation 
which  I  have  proposed,  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  today  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  Fort  Wasliing- 
ton  Fire  Company  No.  1.  Upper  Dublin 
Township,  in  my  district.  The  Port 
Washington  Fire  Company,  composed 
entirely  of  volunteers,  has  had  an  exten- 
sive fire  prevention  program  for  over  U 
years  which  has  consistently  placed  first 
in  Pennsylvania  communities  with  popu- 
lations between  5.000  and  194)99  in  the 
annual  IntemaUonal  NFPA  fire  pre- 
vention contest. 

In  this  year's  Judging,  however,  the 
Fort  Washington  Fire  Company  was 
ranked  eighth  in  the  entire  Nation  in  the 
NFPA  municipal  division  regardless  of 
size.  The  wiimers  in  the  first  seven 
places  were  all  fully  paid  fire  companies 
with  a  paid  fire  prevention  program. 
Thus  the  Fort  Washington  Fire  Company 
volunteers  were  judged  to  have  the  best 
fire  prevention  program  of  any  volunteer 
company — municipal  division — In  all  the 
NaUon.  In  addition,  the  Port  Washing- 
ton Plre  Company  placed  first  in  the 
Nation  In  competition  with  companies 
serving  populations  of  between  5,000  and 
20.000.  I  congratulate  the  Fort  Wash- 
ington Plre  Company  and  offer  its  per- 
formance to  my  colleagues  as  a  demon- 


stration of  the  excellent  services  which  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
our  volunteer  fire  companies  ar«  per-  day,  February  17.  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
forming.  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  30  minutes  on  Thurs- 
day, February  17;  and  to  devise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. 

Mr.  Kluczynski,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Tuesday.  May  3.  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  QtJiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Tal- 
coTT) .  for  15  minutes,  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 17;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Talcott),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Re«s)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  Wacgonneh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rees),  for  30  minutes,  today:  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hung  ate  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rees)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 17;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  i>ermission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoRTow. 

(The  follovlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Talcott)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:)         * 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Clsvclans. 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Dagttz. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illlnc^. 

Mr.  McClory. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rees)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  CXLLBR. 

Mr.  Blatnix. 
Mr.  Rsuss. 

Mr.  COOLEY. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Macdonalo. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXlV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2048.  'A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  tinlted  States,  transmitting  a  report 
describing  the  effort*  of  five  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  assist  In  the  recovery 
of  Alaska  following  the  earthquake  of  March 
27,  1964,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  88-451;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3049.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  11, 
1878,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2050.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  VS. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
supplemental  report  on  positions  in  grades 
GS-16,  aS-17,  and  GS-I8,  for  the  calendar 
year  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2051.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commla- 
sioner,  Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmlt- 
Ung  a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket* 
Nos.  264.  264-A,  and  264-B,  The  Con/ed- 
crated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Petitioner,  v.  The  United  Statet  ol 
America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  25  U.S.C.  70t:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2052.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  school  desegregation  in  the 
southern  and  border  States  during  the 
1965-66  school  year,  pursuant  to  the  prorl- 
slons  of  Public  Law  85-315,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CTerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9302.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  U 
Charles  W.  Plttman,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1290).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 
The  SPELAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  0.  An  act  to  provide  readjustment  assist- 
ance to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period;  and 

S.  1407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  E. 
LlPP- 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.).  the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request): 
HJl.  12831.  A  bUl  to  presc'ibe  the  m««*^ 
of  damages  for  timber  trespass  on  lands  ana 
certain  other  Interests  in  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  in- 
terior, and  on  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  « 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  A^ 
rlculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  «» 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINO:  „^ 

HJl.  12832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oia« 
Americans  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  pronw 
for  a  National  Community  Senior  S«rw 
Corps;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  «» 
Labor. 


By  Mr.  FUQtTA: 

H.R.  12833.  A   bill   relating   to  marketing 
quotas  and  price  supports  for  flue-cured  to- 
iMcco:  to  the  Committee  on  Apiculture. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 

HJl.  12834.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  act  of  1960 
vhlch  amended  the  Merchaz^t  Marine  Act. 
1938.  in  order  to  extend  the  life  of  certain 
Tttsels  under  the  provisions  of  such  act  from 
30  to  25  years:  to  the  Commlttaa  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GtmNEY:  . 

ns,- 12835.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  make  no  payments  or 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  for  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  Communist  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

Hil.  12836.  A  bill  to  ameikd  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide  for 
a  National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Educatloh  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12837.  A  bill  for  the  estiabllshment  of 
the  Co.Timlsslon  on  the  Orgarutation  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

HR.  12838.  A   blU   to   adjust  the  rates   of 
basic  compensation  of  certald  officers   and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Ooyarnment,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   (^ommlttee   onf 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

HR.  12839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
abatement  of  water  and  air  pollution  by  per- 
mitting the  amortization  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over 
a  period  of  36  months;  to  the  0ommittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

HR.  12840.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  enable  tihe  courts  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  thp  problem  of 
narcotic  addiction,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcitry. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

HR.  12841.  A  bill  to  amend  tjltle  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estj-blish  a  pro- 
gram under  which  assistance  '  may  be  f ur- 
nlalied  for  the  construction  of  standby  elec- 
trical systems  in  existing  or  proposed  bos- 
pltali:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

HJl.  12842.  A  bill  to  authorlBB  the  Secre- 
tKy  of  Agriculture  to  regulat*  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  intended  to  be  lued  for  purposes  of 
"••arch  or  experimentation,  vxd  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  ComnUttee  oa  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  McGRATH: 

HR.  12843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Community  Senior  Servic« 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

ubOT.  n 

By  Mr.  MICHEL:  I  I 

HR  12844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control  water 
poUutlon  by  permitting  the  deduction  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  construction,  erection.  In- 
Wallation,  or  acquisition  of  such  treatment 
works:  to  the  Committee  oti  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H^^  »^*  ^  '''"  providing  for  Jury  selec- 
wm  in  Federal  and  State  court*,  prosecution 
»M  removal  to  Federal  courts,  civil  pre- 
ventive  relief,  civil  Indemnlflcaaon,  and  for 
Kl^^"'^'^    ^  ^^^  Committee  on  the 

ByMr.  NELSEN:  || 

H^- 12846.  A  bill  to  provide  ft  special  milk 
PJPjmjor  children:  to  the  qqmmlttee  oa 


By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  12847.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited sample  drug  products  and  other 
potentially  harmful  Items,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  12848.  A  bill  to  provide  overtime  pay 
for  substitute  postal  employees  for  hours 
worked  In  excess  of  8  hours  in  any  single 
day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  12849.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  savings  and 
loan  holding  companies  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HR.  12850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  conunuter 
service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  12851.  A  bill  to  amend  section  l3a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  relating  to  the 
discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  opera- 
tions or  services  of  common  carriers  by  rail; 
in  order  to  require  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  give  full  consideration  to  all 
financial  assistance  available  before  per- 
mitting any  such  discontinuance  or  change; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  12852.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  elect 
to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  purposes  of  urban  mass  transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
H.R.  12853.  A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system 
in  an  increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid.  to 
the  States,  to  provide  for  congressional  re- 
view of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  permit 
provision  of  reimbursable  technical  serv- 
ices to  State  and  local  governments,  to 
establish  coordinated  intergoverrmiental  pol- 
icy and  administration  of  grants  and  loans 
for  urban  development,  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition,  use,  and  disposition  of  land 
within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  in 
conformity  with  local  government  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Goveriunent  Operations. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  12854.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  ^ 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  12855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  allow  the 
planting  of  soybeans  on  acreage  diverted 
from  cotton;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  12856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  nationals 
of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be 
enlisted  in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  liUnols: 
H.R.12857.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  nationals 
of    the    United    States    and    citizens    of   the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be 
enlisted  in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CRALEY: 
HJl.  12858.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  {vovlde  that  nationals 


of  the  United  States  and  cltisens  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be 
enlisted  in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HJl.  12859.  A  bill  to  determine  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the 
Ute  Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain 
Reservation  in  and  to  certain  lands  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  12860.'  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  merchandise  into  interstate  com- 
merce If  a  guarantee  is  made  with  respect 
to  such  merchandise  unless  the  merchandise 
bears  certain  detailed  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  guarantee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  12861.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  acquire, 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  certain 
parking  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  DULSBH: 
HJl.  12862.  A  bin  to  require  the  Commod- 
ity  Credit   Corporation   to   give   priority  to 
existing   terminal  facilities  for  the  storage 
of  the  Corporation's  grain;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.R.  12863.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  12864.  A   bill   to   extend   for  a   tem- 
porary period  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  free  Importation  of  personal 
and    household    effects    brought    Into    the 
United  States  under  Government  orders;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
HJl.  12865.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  disposal 
of  surplus  personal  property  to  State  and 
local    governments,    Indian    groups    tmder 
Federal  supervision,  and  volunteer  fireflght- 
Ing  and  rescue  organlzatloiu  at  50  percent 
of  the  estimated  fair  market  value;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H  R.  12866.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  nationals 
of  the   United   States   and    citizens   of  the 
Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be 
enlisted  In  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  12867.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  nationals 
of  the  United   States   and   citizens   of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be 
enlisted  in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER: 
HJl.  12868.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  to 
prohibit  feeding  of  livestock  by  certain  pack- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculttire. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  12869.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  cemetery  at  Houston. 
Tex.,  as  the  Albert  Thomas  Veterans' 
Memorial  Cemetery;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.J.  Res.  836.    Joint    resolution    amending 
the   Budget   and   Accounting   Act.    1921.    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  837.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
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April  17,  1966.  as  Stat«  and  Municipal  Bond 
We«lc;   to  the  Conunltte«  on  tb«  JudlclAry. 
By  Mr.  FISHER; 

H.J.  Res.  838.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
that  reports'  on  imports  Into  the  United 
States  Include  the  landed  value  of  articles 
Imported,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.J.  r!^.  839.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama: 

H.  Con.  Res.  594.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  foreign 
aid  be  suspended  to  countries  maintaining 
diplomatic  or  trade  relations  with  North 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

398.  By  Mr.  HATHAWAY:  Joint  resoluUon 
of  the  special  session  of  the  102d  Maine  Legis- 
lature In  support  of  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

399.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Delaware  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 23,  adopted  on  December  2,  1965, 
relative  to  ratification  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  Presidential  succession;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

HJl.  12870.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vera 
Mustur-MlUnovlc;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

HR.  12871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Yerro  Cablndol  and  his  wife,  Bdlth  Legaspl 
Cabindol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  12872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hector 
Ouerrero  Qarcla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HM.  12873.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Tobias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CALLAWAY- 

H.R.  12874.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Woodrow 
Chatham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  12875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harley 
Oaultney:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  12876.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Ilumlnada  C.  De  Luna;  to-the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

HJt.  12877.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Anselm  C.  Orlfflth  and  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJt.  12878.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Hal- 
In  Tong  Knopf;  to  the  C<Mxunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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ByMr.FINO: 
Hit.  13879.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lutcl 
Alelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJR.  12880.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Frances 
Diaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
Hit.  12881.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Peter 
Qoldson,  his  wife,  Merva  Hedy  Ooldson,  and 
child,  Brian  Ooldson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
HJi.  12882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caro- 
line Elizabeth  Adora  Rebltt  and  Doris  Ble- 
nore  Davey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAOEN  of  California: 
HJl.  12883.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  AureU- 
ano  Belo;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  12884.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  John 
R.  Sylvia;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
KM.  12886.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Radouan 
O.  Dakkl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  nilnoU: 
H.R.  12886.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Paru- 
kevas  Shlnas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
Hit.  12887.  A      bUl      for     the     reUef    of 
Olovannl    and   Francesco   Urga-Ferraro;  ~{b 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS   OF    REMARKS 


School  Milk  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  serve  notice  that  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  administration 
plans  to  slash  funds  for  the  school  milk 
program.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  this 
program  benefited  more  than  90,000 
schools  and  child  care  institutions.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  the  special  milk 
program  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
was  $103  million.  According  to  the  Milk 
Industry  Foundation,  the  school  milk 
program  and  the  national  school  lunch 
program  accounted  for  the  usage  of 
nearly  3  billion  pounds  of  milk. 

If  the  milk  had  not  been  used  it  would 
probably  have  been  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  where  at  pres- 
ent support  prices  it  would  have  cost  the 
taxpayers  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  was  required  to  finance  this 
program  which  is  so  highly  beneficial  to 
the  nourishment  and  health  of  American 
schoolchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  very  little  sense 
to  fund  new  expenditures  and  untried 
programs  which  cost  many  millions  of 
dollars  more  and  then  penalize  a  tried 
and  true  program  like  the  special  milk 
program  or  the  school  lunch  program. 

I  am  amazed  that  an  administration 
which  professes  to  be  so  Interested  in 


fighting  the  war  against  poverty  and  in 
doing  something  about  school  dropouts 
is  so  shortsighted  in  its  approach  to 
these  problems.  Furthermore,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  an  area  where  dairying 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  the 
farmers'  cash  Income,  I  am  distressed 
that  the  Government's  false  economy 
will  result  in  a  curtailment  of  the  con- 
sumption of  milk.  There  are  so  many 
other  areas  in  which  savings  could  be 
accomplished  without  sacrificing  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  schoolchildren 
of  America. 


NatioDal  Community  Senior  Citiiens  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  NZW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
National  Community  Senior  Citizens 
Corps. 

The  bill  would  authorize  grants  to 
States  which  establish  part-time  employ- 
ment programs  for  senior  citizens  over 
the  age  of  60  in  projects  of  value  to  the 
community.  Small  salaries  of  up  to  $125 
a  month  could  be  paid,  and  these  salaries 
would  not  Interfere  with  social  security 
benefits.  Ideally,  most  of  the  partici- 
pants would  be  volunteers  who  would 
need  only  out-of-pocket  expenses. 


I  can  think  of  a  million  things  that  our 
senior  citizens  can  do  to  brighten  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  their  communities. 
They  ctui  work  in  handicraft  centers.  In 
hospitals,  day-care  centers,  career-coun- 
seling centers,  and  other  places  where 
they  would  supplement  and  not  displace 
regular  members  of  the  work  force. 

Just  as  important  as  the  aid  that 
would  be  rendered  to  others  is  the  sell- 
respect  and  sense  of  accomplishment 
that  participation  in  this  program  would 
give  our  senior  citizens.  Perhaps  this  it 
really  the  most  important  aspect  of  this 
legislation.  It  would  be  a  progrjim  of 
Federal  Investment  in  the  age-old  tradi- 
tion of  human  self-respect. 
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Albert  Thomas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PENN8TLVANt.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 
Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hou« 
o(  Representatives  stands  bereft  of  one 
of  Its  stalwarts  and  all  of  the  colleagues 
of  Albert  Thomas  are  immeasurably  sad- 
dened  by  his  passing. 

Albert  Thomas  distinguished  himself 
as  an  able  and  conscientious  legislator 
and  the  American  taxpayer  is  in  his  deW 
because  of  his  wise  and  prudent  scan- 
ning of  appropriations.  We  recognized 
his  outstanding  leadership  in  the  Seld  ol 


governmental  economics,  but  our  hesuts 
yearn  for  him  today  and  we  mourn  his 
absence,  largely  because  of  his  charm 
and  sweetness  of  charajlier. 

Albert  Thomas  was  a  kindly  man  and 
his  ever-present  smile,  even  when  his 
body  was  racked  with  paib,  left  an  in- 
delible mark  on  sdl  our  hjearts.  All  of 
us  are  a  bit  better  f  or  havint  known  him, 
and  we  shall  keeplus  memory  forever 
green.  'May  Alnit^ty  God  bring  rest 
tohis  gentle  soul. 

Mrs.  Dague  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  heartfelt  condolences  to  his  sor- 
rowing family,  and  it  is  pur  prayerful 
hope  that  they  may  be  given  added 
strength  as  they  travel  through  the  dark 
valley. 


Horton  Marks  220th  Birthdau  of  Thaddeas 
Kosciosdco — Universal  Patriot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mew  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
12  marked  the  220th  anniversary  of  the 
Wrth  of  a  man  who  stands  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  great  patriots — Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko,  Polish  statesman  and  soldier. 
His  valor  on  the  field  of  battle,  his  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  tyrawiy,  and  his 
struggle  for  the  national  independence  of 
Poland  are  as  relevant  to  the  20th  cen- 
tury as  In  the  age  of  George  Washington 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  struggles  of  the  valiant  American 
colonists  against  the  British  fired  the 
imagination  of  Kosciuszko,  and  in  1776 
he  left  Poland  for  the  American  Conti- 
nent. While  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  War  upon  his  application,  he 
found  work  at  Philadelphia  in  the  con- 
stniction  of  fortifications  afainst  the  ex- 
pected attack  across  the  Delaware.  His 
expert  service  gained  him  his  commission 
from  Congress  on  October  18,  1776.  as  an 
engineer  in  the  Continental  service.  His 
military  career  in  the  service  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  was  a  bHUiantly  dis- 
tinguished one.  In  recognition  of  his 
merit  Gen.  George  Washington  promoted 
Kosciuszko  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  ar- 
tillery and  made  him  his  adjutant. 

In  1783  a  grateful  and  proud  United 
States  of  America  rewarded  the  Polish 
patriot  for  his  6  years  of  selrvice  and  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence by  extending  to  hjm  the  thanks 
of  Congress,  the  privilege  of  American 
Citizenship,  and  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general. 

America  was  freed  of  foreign  oppres- 
aon,  but  beloved  Poland,  his  homeland. 
suil  languished  in  the  grip  of  tyranny. 
Thus  did  Kosciuszko  hasten  to  his  coun- 
;J7'  f"*^  following  the  proolamation  of 
«»e  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791, 
wk  a  leading  part  in  the  ensuing  cam- 
PW«ns  against  Russia.  When  the  King, 
ownlslas  n.  accepted  the  second 
ParuUon  of  Poland.  Kosciuszko  and  many 
ouier  Polish  generals  gave  up  their  com- 
msslons  and  hastened  to  Leipzig,  which 


s^on  became  the  center  of  Polish  emigra- 
tion. 

The  Polish  Insurgents  Invited  General 
Kosciuszko  to  head  the  rebellion  against 
Russia  and  offered  him  command  of  the 
Polish  national  armies.  With  the  news 
of  the  insurrection  and  Russian  de- 
termination to  crush  it,  he  hastened  to 
Cracow,  where  he  summoned  his  people 
to  arm  and  proclaimed  new  decrees  in 
favor  of  the  peasants. 

The  Polish  patriots  led  by  Kosciuszko 
defeated  the  Russians  at  Raclawlce  and 
ably  defended  Warsaw  but  were  at  last 
overcome  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  On  Octot)er  10,  1794,  the  gal- 
lant Polish  force  of  7,000  was  almost 
annihilated  by  a  Russian  force  over  twice 
as  large.  General  Kosciuszko's  valor  and 
heroism  in  this  battle  were  unsurpassed. 
Three  horses  were  killed  under  him  as  he 
rode  again  and  again  into  the  thickest 
of  the  battle.  Finally,  seriously  wounded 
and  insensible,  the  heroic  general  was 
taken  prisoner.  As  the  poet,  Campbell, 
has  written,  "Preed<Mn  shrieked  when 
Kosciuszko  fell." 

F^eed  by  the  Russians  2  years  later,  the 
Polish  patriot  traveled  to  the  United 
States  for  a  brief  period  and  then  re- 
turned to  Europe  where  until  his  death 
in  1817  he  continued  his  unceasing  efforts 
for  the  liberation  of  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Americans  and  Poles 
alike  revere  the  memory  of  General 
Kosciilszko  for  his  service  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  countries.  His  name  is 
synonymous  with  one  of  the  noblest 
causes  of  all — freedom.  Hi.«t  heix»ism 
transcends  dimensions  of  time  and  manr 
made  national  boundaries.  He  is  the 
universal  patriot,  and  to  him  we  pay 
tribute  and  from  him  we  gain  inspira- 
tion smd  strength  for  our  own  hard  fight 
for  freedom. 


Father  Shea  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  Francis  J.  Shea,  P.R.,  has  been 
appointed  pastor  emeritus  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  Church,  Wauke- 
gan,  111.,  as  of  February  15,  1966.  This 
climaxes  more  than  50  years  of  service 
as  a  priest  In  Waukegan  and  Chicago. 

The  golden  jubilee  celebration  honor- 
ing Father  Shea  was  held  last  May  30. 
1965.  Many  of  the  events  which  have 
been  identified  with  Father  Shea's  life 
were  recalled  and  this  great  man  of  God 
was  appropriately  honored  at  that  time. 

Father  Shea  came  to  Waukegan  from 
Chicago  in  1926  to  Ijecome  the  pastor  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Church.  He 
was  among  those  who  officiated  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
edifice  in  1928.  Indeed,  this  great  struc- 
ture will  always  be  associated  with 
Father  Shea's  life  of  devotion  and  serv- 
ice to  his  parishioners,  his  church  and 
his  community.    I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 


because  Father  Shea  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  relocation  of  Immacu- 
late Conception  Church,  the  parish 
school,  rectory,  and  convent  which  now 
stand  as  a  great  center  of  religious  and 
educational  activity  at  Grand  Avenue 
and  West  Street  in  Waukegan.  The  Im- 
maculate Conception  Parochial  School, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $900,000, 
was  opened  for  classes  In  1955. 

Father  Shea's  service  spread  to  other 
areas  of  useful  activity.  He  was  one  of 
those  responsible  for  the  location  of  St. 
Therese  Hospital  in  Waukegan  and  of 
the  Ascension  Catholic  Cemetery  near 
Liber  tyvllle.  He  has  served  many  other 
needs  over  the  yeat^. 

During  World  War  n.  Father  Shea 
arranged  for  the  purchase  and  directed 
the  activities  of  a  Catholic  United  Serv- 
ice Organization  Center  in  Waukegan. 
Here  was  provided  hospitality  for  thou- 
sands of  servicemen,  particularly  from 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center 
nearby. 

In  assuming  his  new  duties  as  pastor 
of  Immaculate  Conception  Church, 
Father  Paul  J.  Cull  has  made  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  heritage  gained 
through  close  association  with  Father 
Shea.  Public  figures  and  religious  lead- 
ers frc«n  all  denominations  are  united 
in  their  tributes  of  respect  and  honor  to 
Father  Shea  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  that  Father 
Shea's  leadership  as  pastor  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  Church  and  the 
spiritual  and  moral  direction  which  he 
has  provided  within  his  own  parish  and 
within  the  community  have  brought 
precious  gifts  from  which  residents  of 
Waukegan  and  all  citizens  of  the  12th 
Illinois  District  have  benefited.  I  join 
today,  in  behalf  of  ill  of  those  whom  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing,  in 
honoring  and  pajdnc  tribute  to  Father 
Francis  J.  Shea,  pastor  emeritus  of  Im- 
maculate Conception  Church,  Wauke- 
gan, ni. 


Wakefield  Item  iQamers  Priies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  acASSACBTTsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
of  the  recent  recognition  given  to  the 
Wakefield  Item  of  Wakefield.  Mass.,  at 
the  recently  held  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Association. 
With  some  600  entries  entered  in  13  dif- 
ferent categories,  the  Item  won  first  place 
for  general  excellence  among  the  New 
England  dailies.  The  same  paper  also 
took  a  second-place  award  for  the  best 
Individual  news  story  of  1965  for  papers 
in  its  circulation  classification.  The 
story  which  garnered  this  latter  prize  was 
composed  by  the  very  well  known  and 
capable  reporter  of  the  Item,  Mr.  Dick 
Baker. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  bring 
these  achievements  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress.  I  need  not  stress  to  this 
body  the  very  great  role  which  respon- 
sible Journalism  plays  in  the  democratic 
tradition  of  this  country.  This  Nation 
was  founded  upon  the  belief  that  Ofi  In- 
formed citizenry  is  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent of  effective,  responsible  government. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  learn  first- 
hand, Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedication  to 
these  principles  that  is  shared  by  the 
president  of  the  Wakefield  Item  Co.  and 
his  very  able  and  talented  staff.  They 
have  maintained  a  constant,  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  despite  the  frequency 
of  their  publication,  for  which  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  share 
my  very  great  and  genuine  admiration. 

I  wsmt  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  congratulate  the  Item  and  Its 
president  and  his  staff  and  to  extend 
them  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success. 


New  York  City's  Water  Sapply  and 
Cornwall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NKW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  recall 
the  excitement  and  dismay  this  past 
year  when  New  York  City  faced  the 
dreaded  and  dreadful  water  shortage. 
The  crisis  is  still  with  us,  although  the 
worry  and  fear  are  not  quite  so  vocal. 

The  recent  heavy  rains  and  snow  have 
greatly  helped,  but  the  reservoirs  are 
still  far  from  full  and  the  danger  of  a 
water  shortage  has  not  passed.  Nor  will 
it  pass  unless  nature  is  helped  by  man's 
Ingenuity. 

I  have  noted  with  Interest  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  possibility  of  New 
York  using  Consolidated  Edison's  pro- 
posed pumped  storage  hydroelectric 
plant  at  Cornwall,  N.Y.,  to  help  supple- 
ment the  city's  water  supply  In  dry 
years.  Prom  the  information  I  have.  It 
seems  obvious  that  long-range  solution 
to  the  city's  water  requirements  is  the 
Hudson  River.  There  Is  no  need  for  the 
city  to  have  water  shortages  when  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  gallons  of  fresh  water 
flow  down  the  Hudson  ^ch  year  and  are 
wasted  in  the  ocean.  This  resource  must 
be  conserved  <or  public  use. 

Any  pltm  for  using  Hudson  River 
water  on  a  large  scale  Is  going  to  re- 
qiiire  huge  pumping  facilities  to  get  the 
water  from  the  river  into  the  water  sys- 
tem. While  the  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  plan  to  use  the 
Cornwall  facilities  for  this  purpose  have 
yet  to  be  determined,  the  proposal  would 
seem  to  have  merit  in  that  It  would  make 
available  to  the  city  at  minimum  capital 
co6t  the  largest  piunplng  facilities  any- 
where. This  proposal  to  combine  power 
and  water  supply  in  one  major  project 
indicates  an  intelligent  approach  to  the 
development  of  our  Nation's  water  re- 
sources.   It  would.  In  a  sense,  help  the 


natural  supply  of  water  Metropolitan 
New  York  City  now  possesses.  Thus, 
man's  ingenuity  becomes  the  hand- 
maiden of  nature. 

For  some  time  now  the  city  hasfceen 
carefully  studying  all  practical  means  of 
augmenting  its  water  supply.  Prom  the 
information  available,  it  seems  apparent 
the  long-range  ar^swer  lies  with  the  Hud- 
son River.  The  passage  on  November 
2,  of  the  $1  bUllon  clean  water  bill  by 
the  voters  of  New  York  State  brings  the 
use  of  the  Hudson  River  for  part  of 
New  York  City's  water  supply  much 
closer  to  realization. 

Indications  are  that  New  York  City's 
present  system  of  water  supply  reservoirs 
Is  adequate  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
problem  is  not  one  of  more  reservoir 
capacity,  but  rather  how  to  have  the 
reservoirs  full  at  the  end  of  each  annual 
spring  runoff  period.  During  years  of 
normal  rainfall  this  is  not  a  problem  and 
even  with  2  or  3  dry  years  In  a  row 
the  system  seems  to  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  city's  needs.  However,  with  a 
more  prolonged  dry  period,  as  recently 
existed,  the  situation  becomes  calami- 
tous. 

Since  late  last  summer  the  city  has 
been  studying  a  method  of  using  Hudson 
River  water  to  fill  the  reservoirs  in  the 
springtime  during  dry  years.  This  In- 
volves the  use  of  the  platmed  pumped 
storage  plant  at  Cornwall.  N.Y. 

During  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  the  volume  of  fresh  water  fiow- 
ing  down  the  Hudson  averages  up  to  20 
billion  gallons  a  day.  During  this  period, 
I  am  Informed,  the  water  flowing  past 
Cornwall  is  fresh,  and  the  quality  of  the 
water  even  now  Is  such  that  normal 
treatment  practices  can  make  It  potable. 
Furthermore,  the  condition  of  this  water 
should  markedly  Improve  as  the  anti- 
pollution progrtun  takes  effect  during  the 
next  3  or  4  years. 

The  problem,  then.  Is  how  to  conserve 
a  portion  of  the  huge  volumes  of  fresh 
water  that  flow  during  the  early  months 
of  the  year  for  subsequent  use  during  the 
dry  season.  The  plarmed  Cornwall 
pumped  storage  project  can  provide  an 
ideal  solution.  It  will  be  the  largest 
pumping  station  In  the  world,  and  more 
than  adequate  to  handle  the  large 
quantities  of  water  Involved. 

The  project  will  have  a  reservoir  with 
a  capacity  of  8  billion  gallons  located  at 
an  elevation  of  some  1,100  feet.  This 
reservoir  will  be  at  a  higher  elevation 
than  several  of  the  reservoirs  In  both 
the  Catsklll  and  Delaware  watersheds. 
Thus,  by  gravity  flow.  It  will  be  possible 
to  fill  reservoirs  in  these  systems  with 
Hudson  River  water  from  the  Cornwall 
reservoir.  As  an  example,  it  would  take 
only  the  eqiUvalent  of  12  fills  of  the 
Cornwall  reservoir  to  add  nearly  100 
billion  gallons  of  water  to  the  city's 
supply.  This  arrangement  should  make 
it  possible  for  New  York  City  to  have  its 
reservoirs  completely  filled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  summer  each  year. 

Methods  of  cormectlng  the  Cornwall 
project  to  the  city's  reservoir  system  are 
being  explored.  One  of  these  being  con- 
sidered would  reqtilre  the  construction 
of  about  8  miles  of  aqueduct  to  integrate 
the  new  source  of  supply.  Preliminary 
estimates  indicate  that  the  cost  of  provid- 


ing this  additional  water  will  be  only  a 
fraction  of  the  aversige  cost  of  the  clty'g 
water  supply  at  present,  which  Is  15  cents 
per  thousand  gallons. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  some  9 
million  people,  all  citizens  of  the  Metro- 
politan New  York  area,  are  to  be  served 
by  this  Cornwall  project. 

The  Cornwall  plant  has  been  attacked 
as  an  invasion  of  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  Hudson.  We  are  all  naturally  In- 
terested In  preserving  beauty,  but  from 
what  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  I  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  any  invasion  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Hudson.  Nor  is  scenic  beauty  a  sacred 
cow  to  be  worshipped  at  all  and  any  cost. 
Remember,  9  million  persons  are  pres- 
ently involved.  The  future  will  usher  In 
millions  more  to  be  affected.  I  am  in- 
formed that  when  this  project  was  first 
proposed,  even  Governor  Rockefeller  re- 
fused to  intervene  against  it.  He  wrote 
to  a  New  York  State  senator  that  he  felt 
the  project's  benefits  would  outweigh 
any  damage  to  the  scenery.  Even  the 
Governors  distinguished  brother,  Lau- 
rance  S.  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  Commission,  said 
that  if  no  alternative  can  be  found.  Con 
Edison  should  go  ahead  with  Cornwall 
I  doubt  whether  a  substitute  can  be 
found.  Thus,  scenic  beauty  is  not  an 
absolute,  although  highly  Important. 

The  company  claims  that  this  project 
will  add  to  rather  than  subtract  from  the 
scenic  beauty,  that  It  will  add  to  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  aims  of  conservationists. 
and  that  there  will  be  cleared  out  at 
Cornwall  demolished  buildings,  aban- 
doned factories,  and  protruding  rotten 
barges  as  well  as  a  burned-out  pier. 
There  will  be  constructed  a  waterfront 
recreational  park  and  many  acres  will  be 
added  to  the  forest  parkland  on  Storm 
King.  Furthermore.  I  am  Informed  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  waterfront 
plant  will  be  underground  and  what  will 
be  visible  will  be  low  buildings  along  the 
waterfront.    There  will  be  no  stacks. 

I  believe  both  demands  can  be  satisfied, 
namely,  the  need  to  preserve  the  beauty 
of  the  Hudson  scenery  with  a  minimum 
of  impairment  and  the  need  for  fresh 
water  and  other  advantages. 


February  16,  1966 
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"Not  To  Doubt,"  by  Richard  Chapat-A 
Saga  of  Spiritaal  Conquest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  12.  I  paid  tribute  In  the  Con- 
gressional RicORD — page  151— to  Mr. 
Richard  R.  Chaput  of  Nashua.  N.H..  who 
was  named  one  of  10  outstanding  young 
men  In  America  by  the  National  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  January  20.  I  paid  further  tribute 
to  Mr.  Chaput  and  Inserted  a  wonderfm 
editorial  from  his  hometown  paper,  the 


Kashua  Telegraph — daily  <rbMCRKSsiONAL 
RccoRD,  page  A260. 

Mr.  Chaput  achieved  his  distinctions 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  h^  is  nearly  to- 
tally paralyzed  as  the  re$ult  of  child- 
hood polio.  His  accompifchments  in- 
clude the  authorship  of  his  autobio- 
graphy "Not  to  Doubt."  wliich  contains 
a  foreword  by  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing. 

Since  my  remarks  appeared  in  the 
RicoHD,  a  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
inquired  about  the  book  and  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  repeat  the  name  of  it 
tnd  to  recommend  it  as  an  honest,  grip- 
ping, moving  story  of  a  man's  conquest 
over  pain,  fear,  depression,  loss  of  faith, 
and  frustration  at  what  appeared  to  be 
a  hopeless  life. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  tb  the  President 
in  the  belief  he  would  find  the  story  of 
a  man  whom  trouble  could  not  conquer 
inspiring  in  this  time  of  bur  country's 
troubles.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  send  a  copy  to  each  of  tay  colleagues 
In  the  Congress,  who  also  bear  great 
burdens  in  these  days  of  strife  and  un- 
certainty. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  recommend 
"Not  to  Doubt,"  an  inspiring  story  of 
Q)liitual  conquest  by  a  btave  man. 


U.S.  Broiler  Industry  Cones  of  Agt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   NORTH   CAEOUH* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESpNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  \t6.  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Spejaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  Vith  my  col- 
leagues my  distinct  impression  that  the 
VS.  broiler  industry  has  come  of  age. 
I  want  also  to  review  some  of  the  work 
of  the  National  Broiler  Council  which  has 
borne  a  large  responsibility  in  the  growth 
of  this  industry. 

Broilers  today  are  a  blllioii  dollar  busi- 
ness, an  Industry  producing  7  Ms  billion 
pounds  of  chicken  meat  amhually.  My 
own  State  of  North  Carolina  ranked 
fourth  among  the  broiler-producing 
States  last  year,  produciag  over  200 
million  broilers  for  a  gross  Income  of 
about  $100  million.  Chatham  County 
»nlch  Is  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
rastrlct  of  North  Carolina  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  in  the  Congress,  is 
one  of  the  leading  broilfer-producing 
■was  in  the  world. 

I  remember  when  broilers  were  little 
more  than  a  backyard  business.  The  in- 
austry  has  changed  significantly  In  the 
wt  decade,  and  today  broiler  production 
«an  organized  business.  Vertical  inte- 
graUon— or  the  contract  System— has 
wought  many  efficiencies  into  the  broiler 
uTwl"-  ^^  '^^  system  develops.  I  trust 
«»i  the  broiler  grower  wiU  aJways  realize 
:.  ""■  '■f  urn  for  the  capital  and  labor 

fwi^'fu*^  *"  ^^s  ^^^  o'  the  business.    I 
"tok  the  trend  is  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  would  agree  with 
^  statement  that  the  AmeWcan  broUer 
^ustry  has  come  of  age,  if  he  had  been 


Prtvlleged 
cxa- 


to    attend — u 
-ao»— Part  8 


was — tbe 


National  Broiler  Coimcil's  Annual  Con- 
ference in  Atlanta  last  fall. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Paris,  then  president  of  the 
council  said  in  his  address  to  the  con- 
ference: 

I  feel  in  a  very  strong  sense  that  the 
National  BroUer  CouncU,  like  the  broUer  In- 
dustry itself,  has  now  moved  from  adoles- 
cence to  maturity — that,  by  and  large,  we've 
quit  flying  by  the  seat  of  our  pants.  Man- 
agement decisions  are  now  being  made  based 
on  facts. 

Mr.  Paris  conmiended  the  council's 
executive  vice  president  and  his  staff  for 
the  orderly  manner  in  which  the  head- 
quarters office  was  moved  from  Rich- 
mond to  Washington  in  early  1965,  with 
"literally  no  interruption  of  service." 

It  was  my  privilege  to  address  the  con. 
ference  and,  as  near  as  I  can  recall  my 
exact  words,  I  said : 

I  want  to  pause  here  to  compliment  the 
National  Broiler  CouncU  upon  all  the  help 
that  they  have  provided  for  us  on  our  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  It  Is  my  honor  to  serve 
as  chairman,  and  I  want  to  compliment  the 
board  of  directors  for  arranging  to  transfer 
your  headquarters  to  the  city  of  Washington 
which,  after  all,  is  not  only  th^  Capital  of 
our  country,  but.  for  all  Intents  and  purptoses, 
Is  the  capital  of  the  free  world.  There  we 
are  in  constant  communication  with  each 
other.  When  you  are  In  trouble,  we  can  call 
In  people  who  represent  you.  It  Isn't  possi- 
ble for  all  of  you  to  come  to  Washington;  It 
lant  necessary  for  all  of  you  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington. We  can  always  count  on  Prank 
Prazler  (NBC  executive  vice  president),  who 
Is  held  In  high  esteem  by  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  to  bring  forth  the  facts 
and  Information  which  Will  be  helpful  and 
valuable  to  us. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  you  will  always 
t>e  welcome  In  tbe  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Those  of  you  in  the  House  who  are 
familiar  with  my  work  on  this  committee 
over  the  past  30  years  know  that  I  have 
maintained  the  position  that  our  farm- 
ers have  been  subsidizing  the  consimiers 
of  this  Nation  for  many,  many  years. 
Certainly,  in  like  manner,  the  American 
broiler  Industry  today  is  giving  unparal- 
leled value  to  the  consumers  of  the  Na- 
tion. Broiler  prices  to  the  consumer 
have  been  coming  down  in  recent  years, 
while  many  otl^r  consumer  prices  have 
been  rising.        / 

I  have  championed  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams for  certain  commodities.  I  am 
proud  of  these  programs.  I  think  they 
have  brought  rightly  deserved  benefits  to 
American  farmers  over  the  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  depression-ridden  1930's. 
I  said  to  the  Broiler  Council  Conference: 

We  hear  a  lot  of  people  say,  "Keep  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  agriculture."  That's  all 
right,  If  you  want  to  stay  out.  We  must  give 
up  these  (Government)  programs  at  some 
time  In  the  future,  but  we  cannot  abandon 
them  all  at  once.  We  must  work  together. 
You  are  a  vital  part  of  agriculture.  You  may 
not  need  a  program  now,  you  may  not  want 
a  program  now,  and  certainly  It  will  not  be 
our  purpose  In  our  committee  to  force  any 
sort  of  a  program  on  you.  We've  only  tried 
to  provide  the  tools  which  would  enable 
farmers  to  control  production  and  keep  pro- 
duction In  line  with  consumer  demand. 

During  the  annual  conference,  I  was 
Impressed  to  hear  Prank  Prazler  report 
that,  in  the  National  Broiler  Coimcil's 
program  of  consumer  education,  fea- 


tures on  chicken  reached  936  million 
readers  in  the  first  10  months  of  1965. 
compared  to  700  million  for  the  same 
period  In  1964.  an  Increase  of  34  per- 
cent. He  reported  on  the  excellent  work 
the  Broiler  Council  is  doing  in  educating 
Journalists  In  the  taste  appeal  and  nu- 
tritive values  of  chicken. 

In  1965,  NBC  conducted  an  industry 
tour  of  Arkansas  for  leading  food  edi- 
tors, a  tour  of  the  Delmarva  producing 
area  for  farm  editors,  and  a  refresher 
course  in  New  York  City  for  top  food 
editors.  The  Council  also  distributed 
to  more  than  1,600  food  experts  an  at- 
tractive publication  called  "Chicken 
Little."  Mr.  Prazler  reported  that,  ac- 
cording to  figures  from  the  U.S  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  between  1956 
and  1964  homemakers  serving  chicken 
at  least  once  a  week  Increased  from  50 
percent  to  64  percent. 

With  the  aggressive  marketing  and 
public  affairs  programs  being  conducted 
by  the  Broiler  Council,  I  foresee  broiler 
consumption  rising  at  an  even  more 
rapid  rate  in  the  years  ahead. 

Speaking  of  public  affairs,  the  National 
Broiler  Council,  in  cooperation  with  other 
poultry  organizations,  conducted  a  well- 
planned  and  vigorous  campaign  during 
1965  aimed  at  defeating  proposed  Qov- 
emment  loans  for  establishment  of  a 
huge  integrated  broiler  complex  in  New 
Castle,  Pa. 

I  was  pleased  to  cooperate  with  the 
Broiler  Council  in  fighting  these  loans 
because,  to  me,  they  would  do  nothing 
Jjut  shift  poverty  from  one  area  to  an- 
other. This  would  happen  because  Gov- 
ernment-subsidized production  in  Penn- 
sylvania would  compete  with  already  es- 
tablished, privately  financed  production 
in  broiler  areas  such  as  my  own  State  of 
North  Carolina.  I  scheduled  a  public 
hearing  on  the  matter  in  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Subcommittee  last  fall,  and 
many  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress came  and  testified,  most  of  them 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  loans.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  fine  work  by  many  Members 
of  Congress  that  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  finally  rejected  the 
New  Castle  loan  applications. 

The  National  Broiler  Council  was  also 
most  active  last  year  in  fighting  the  pro- 
posal to  shift  the  $20  million  armual  cost 
of  poultry  inspection  from  public  funds 
to  the  poultry  industry.  I  oppose  khe 
proposed  transfer  because  poultry  in- 
spection is  primarily  a  consumer  protec- 
tion service:  therefore,  the  cost  should 
not  be  saddled  on  the  industry.  The  is- 
sue is  before  us  again  this  year,  and  I  am 
sure  than  the  Broiler  Council  is  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  do  battle  again. 

Among  the  many  public  affairs  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Broiler  Council 
last  year  was  their  work  in  connection 
with  activities  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Food  Marketing.  As  Mr.  Prazler 
reported  to  the  annual  conference: 

NBC  cooperated  with  tbe  Pood  Commlaslon 
In  arranging  for  witnesses  to  appear  at  a 
hearing  In  Atlanta  last  May.  NBC  presented 
a  brief  at  this  hearing,  describing  the  Indus- 
try and  Its  organization  structure.  NBC  rep- 
resentatives conferred  with  the  Pood  Com- 
mission on  the  development  of  the  question- 
naire that  was  sent  to  processors.  NBC  ar- 
rangwl  for  Dr.  Paul  Parru  from  tbe  Food 
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CommlMton  to  mMt  with  memb«n  of  the 
NBC  Orower  AdTlaory  Commlttes. 

Three  Members  of  Congress  partic- 
ipated in  the  Broiler  Council's  annual 
conference.  Senator  Thruston  Morton. 
of  Kentucky,  addressed  the  conference 
as  did  Representative  Prentiss  Walker, 
of  Mississippi,  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and,  I  believe, 
the  only  member  of  our  committee  who 
is  a  poultryman  himself. 

Mr.  Paris  concluded  his  address  at  the 
annual  conference  with  these  remarks: 

When  I  reflect  on  the  predicted  popula- 
tion explosion  to  take  place  In  the  years 
ahead,  and  when  I  consider  that  we  are  in 
better  shape  to  feed  the  extra  population 
than  most  other  segments  of  our  agri-busi- 
ness economy.  I  can  only  conclude  that  o\ir 
future  Is  very  bright  Indeed. 

Prank  Prazier  likes  to  say  of  the  in- 
dustry he  represents  that  broiler  produc- 
tion today  is  a  system  of  coordinated 
economic  efflciency.  At  the  annual  con- 
ference he  called  it  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced system  of  food  production — a  sys- 
tem that  can  result  in  upgrading  diets 
of  millions  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  Paris  and  Mr.  Prazier  have  their 
eyes  on  the  larger  food  problems  that  are 
confronting  us  as  a  Nation  blessed  with 
what  we  used  to  call  food  abundance. 
In  the  light  of  world  food  needs,  we  do 
not  have  an  abundance  of  food  at  all. 
Rather,  there  is  a  shortage.  That  la 
why  I  have — this  week — convened  pub- 
lic hearings  on  extension  of — and  possi- 
bly new  directions  for— our  food-for- 
peace  program  or,  as  the  President 
called  it  last  week,  food-for-freedom. 

Yes,  the  broiler  Industry  has  come  of 
age.  But  we  are  now  moving  Into  an 
age  in  which  we  must  fight — in  the 
words  of  legislation  I  have  introduced— 
"A  World  War  on  Hunger." 

I  note  that  next  month  Mr.  Prazier, 
along  with  Mr.  Ted  Cameron,  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  president  of  the  National 
Broiler  Council,  will  go  to  Japan  to  par- 
ticipate with  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Peed  Grains  Council  in  a  trade  seminar 
where  world  food  problems  will  be  among 
the  topics  under  discussion. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  America's 
broiler  Industry  Is  preparing  to  Join  the 
agricultural  roUcall  of  commodities  and 
commodity  groups  and  go  to  work  on  the 
larger  challenges  ahead. 


Opcratioa  Tradinf  Stamps:   Commanhy 
ScrHce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NSW   TOtK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  our  colleague's  atten- 
tion to  the  wonderful  community  service 
which  has  been  performed  by  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mr.  Al  Reid.  of  Yonkers. 
N.Y. 

Mr.  Reid^  the  publisher  of  the  Illus- 
trated  N^s,   a   weekly   newspaper  in 


Yonkers  and  for  more  than  2  years  he 
has  collected  over  400.000  trading 
stamps.  He  has  redeemed  these  stamps 
and  has  distributed  more  than  2,000  toys, 
games,  and  other  comforting  items  to 
hospitals,  convalescent  centers,  chil- 
dren's homes,  homes  for  the  aged  and 
other  deserving  institutions.  Recently 
the  Peoples  Savings  Bank  of  Yonkers 
contributed  10.000  trading  stamps  to  Mr. 
Reld's  project.  These  stamps,  in  turn, 
were  translated  into  a  dozen  toys  and 
games  which  were  presented  to  the  chil- 
dren's ward  at  St.  John's  Riverside  Hos- 
pital. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join 
with  Al  Reld's  friends  and  neighbors  in 
honoring  his  outstanding  service  to  the 
comimunlty. 


The  Food  and  Agricalture  Organizatioii — 
A  Report  00  the  13th  Session  of  the 
Coaferencc,  VS.  Assistance  in  Skopje, 
YngosUvia,  the  Food-for-Peace  Pro- 
gram in  Greece  and  American  Ceme- 
teries in  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  past  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  se- 
lected to  serve,  together  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Olson),  as  a 
congressional  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  the  20th  anniversary  session  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  held  in  Rome, 
Italy. 

During  my  participation  In  the  PAO 
Conference,  I  also  hsul  an  opportunity  to 
briefly  visit  Greece  in  regard  to  a  pend- 
ing title  IV.  Public  Law  480  agreement, 
and  spend  1  day  in  Skopje,  Yugoslavia. 
While  in  Italy,  I  also  visited  American 
cemeteries  for  servicemen  killed  in  action 
in  World  War  n. 

Upon  the  convening  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  a  report  of  my 
activities  and  observations  was  submitted 
to  Speaker  McCormack,  who  suggested  a 
report  along  the  lines  contained  in  my 
correspondence  to  him  be  inserted  in  the 
RxcoRO.  The  Speaker's  letter  Is  as 
follows: 

Thx  Speakek's  Rooms, 
U.S.  House  or  Reprcsentatiws, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  24. 1986. 
Hon.  Bob  Dolx, 
House  Office  BuiUHng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAX  Bob  :  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
January  31,  giving  me  full  Information  In 
relation  to  your  attendance  at  the  13th  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  of  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture in  Rome,  Italy,  which  very  informative 
letter  I  have  read  with  special  Interest.  I 
appreciate  very  much  your  though tfulness  In 
sending  the  same  to  me.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  you  ought  to  insert  a  statement  or 
report  of  some  kind  In  the  Rxcobo  along  the 
lines  outlined  In  your  letter  to  me.    Such 
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an  insertion  would  be  very  Informative  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  to  countless  of 
persons  who  read  the  Congkessional  Recoid. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  McCorkack. 

Accordingly,  there  follows  my  observa- 
tions and  report  on  the  PAO  Conference, 
the  results  of  UJS.  assistance  to  Skopje. 
Yugoslavia,  the  food-for-peace  program 
in  Greece,  smd  comments  on  my  visit  to 
American  cemeteries  in  Italy: 

The  Food  and  AcBiCTTLTtmE  Oboanizatiok 

CONrERENCE 

A  short  distance  from  the  ancient  Colos- 
seum In  Rome,  Italy,  stands  the  very  modem, 
white  marble  and  glass  complex  of  building 
known  to  the  modern  Romans  as  "fow,"  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  Here 
112  nations  of  the  world  gathered  for  the 
13th  Session  of  the  Conference  which  U  the 
primary  governing  body  of  the  FAO. 

BACKGBOOND  or  rAO 

In  May  and  early  June  of  1943.  a  44-natlQn 
Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture  was  held 
In  Hot  Springs,  Va.  Here  the  groundwork 
was  laid  for  the  organization  which  resulted 
In  the  signing  of  a  constitution  by  34  natloni 
In  Quebec.  Canada,  In  October  of  1945,  and 
the  first  meeting  of  the  conference.  Before 
the  conference  had  ended,  8  additional  ns- 
tlons  had  Joined,  bringing  the  membership 
to  42.  Temporary  headquarters  were  estab- 
lished in  Washington  from  1945  to  early  1951 
when  permanent  headquarters  were  located 
In  Rome. 

During  the  two  decades  of  Its  existence  the 
membership  has  Increased  over  250  percent 
to  Its  present  strength  of  112  nations.  Many 
new  nations  have  become  members  and  some 
of  the  older  ones  have  withdrawn.  At  one 
time  China,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary 
were  members.  Now  the  only  Communlit- 
bloc  country  members  are  Cuba,  Poland,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Conference,  the  primary  governing 
body  of  FAO,  holds  regular  sessions  bien- 
nially. Special  sessions  may  be  called  to  deal 
with  emergency  or  other  special  problem!. 
Each  member  government  may  send  one 
delegate  to  the  Conference  and  has  one  vote. 
The  delegates  may  be  accompanied  by  alter- 
nates, associates,  and  advisers  In  accord  with 
the  desires  of  the  respective  governments. 
The  Conference  acts  on  application  for  mem- 
bership In  the  organization,  elects  member 
governments  to  the  council  which  Is  the 
governing  body  between  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference, decides  the  level  of  the  budget,  set* 
the  scale  of  contributions,  reviews  and  sp-» 
proves  the  program  of  work,  reviews  the  stste 
of  food  and  agriculture,  makes  decisions  on 
administrative  and  constitutional  questloni, 
discusses  any  special  topics  that  It  may  In- 
clude In  Its  agenda,  and  appoints  the  Di- 
rector General  and  the  Independent  Chair- 
man of  the  Council. 

THE    13TH    SXBSION    OF   THE   CONFERENCI 

The  rather  large  American  delegation  to 
the  Conference,  which  met  from  November 
20.  to  December  10,  1966,  was  led  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  ac- 
companied by  the  ofBcial  U.S.  delegate. 
Assistant  Secretary  Dorothy  Jacobson,  and 
representatives  of  many  other  branches  of 
the  Government,  Including  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Agriculture  Department,  and  AH). 
The  House  of  Representatives  was  offlcUlly 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. Mr.  Olson,  and  myself,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Hyde  Murray  and  Mr.  George  Mlsslbect 
staff  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  While  In  Rome,  two  Member* 
of  Congress  from  Texas,  Mr.  Poaoe  and  Uj 
Ptjrcell,  also  attended  the  staff  meeting" 
and  plenary  sessions  of  the  FAO.  Some  of 
the   leading    farm   organizations   were  aJ*" 
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npresented;  notably  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Farmers  Unlon,^  the  National 
Orange,  and  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives.  At  8  ajn.  on  eadi  morning  of 
the  Conference,  the  XT.S.  delegation  held  a 
5Uff  meeting  to  discuss  the  previous  day's 
activities  and  the  day's  agenda.  We  found 
these  meetings  both  Interesting  and  liaeful. 

The  first  7  days  of  the  meeting  were  de- 
voted to  addresses  by  the  delegates.  Each 
delegate  was  allotted  20  minutes,  and  the 
majority  used  this  time  fully.  Simultaneous 
translations  In  English.  Spanish.  French,  and 
German  were  carried  through  headphones 
throughout  ^e  large  auditorium. 

Many  of  the  delegates  spent  much  of  their 
time  describing  the  accomplishments  of  agri- 
culture In  their  respective  countries,  giving 
long  lists  of  statistics.  Soma  were  critical 
of  the  accomplishments  of  FAO  and  the  qual- 
ity of  technicians  sent  to  the  developing 
countries.  The  Cuban  delegate  subjected 
the  membership  to  a  43-minute  screaming 
harangue  toward  the  end  $f  which  the 
Director  General  walked  out  after  twice 
warning  the  Cuban  that  his  Ume  was  up. 
The  Cuban  delegate  made  many  comparl- 
aons  between  the  conditions  ct  agriculture 
before  and  after  the  revolution,  painting  a 
glowing  picture  of  their  trenendoxis  suc- 
cesses, making  one  wonder  wlt>y  the  Cuban 
people  were  standing  In  Une  waiting  to  leave 
tlie  country.  He  also  made  numerovis  refer- 
ences to  the  North  American  capitalists,  the 
neocolonlalists,  and  the  Imperialists  across 
the  Straits  of  Florida. 

During  the  balance  of  th*  Conference, 
three  commissions  met  (often  simultane- 
onsly)  on  the  subjects  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. These  meetings  were  mane  or  less  the 
•easlons  at  which  most  of  the  work  of  the 
Conference  was  accomplished. 

WORLD  roOD  CRISIS 

The  general  thought  seemett  to  pervade 
the  entire  Conference  and  the  various  social 
Htherings  that  the  world  is  aU  the  doorstep 
of  an  enormous  calamity.  The  popula- 
tion explosion,  particularly  la  the  under- 
developed nations.  Is  fast  outptrlpplng  the 
luppUes  of  food.  Unless  some  drastic  meas- 
ures are  taken  and  more  emphasis  placed 
«  food  production  rather  than  Industrial 
production,  the  famine  which  iu>w  faces  In- 
dU  will  spread  elsewhere  In  AslR,  Africa,  and 
Utln  America  in  the  next  coupQe  of  decades. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people  living  In 
poor  nations  do  not  get  enough  to  eat,  yet 
their  food  supply  must  double  in  the  next 
30  years  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  same 
'al»«able  level  of  existence.  Population 
wntrol  was  discussed  as  an  eventual  solu- 
oon,  but  not  as  one  of  Immediate  practical 
impact.  Expanded  food  outputs  by  both  de- 
wioped  and  underdeveloped  nations  were 
8Wi»aUy  conceded  to  be  the  mtwt  practical 
•tep  available  in  the  next  decade  to  close 
the  mounting  "food  gap"  on  this  planet. 
OM  could  not  escape  the  ImpQIcatlon  that 
nniesg  something  concrete  is  done,  and  soon, 
on  this  question  facing  the  warid.  the  poe- 
nouity  of  a  world  famine  will  aollpee  in  im- 
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[wtance  contemporary  Usues  of 
m  the  nuclear  age 


War  or  peace 


CONCERN  ABOUT  VS.  TARIS  LEgUlATION 

Another  thought  that  one  heard  frequent- 
^.  When  talking  to  the  various  delegates,  was 
w*  rear  that  the  recent  passage  of  the  Food 
«a  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  would  reduce 
^e  surplus  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
tte  Cnited  States  to  the  polrit  where  we 
wud  no  longer  provide  any  |ald  even  In 
m^fn     if  •    Secretary  Freeman  assured  the 

wT.hl^t.K^l,***^  *'*"  °°*  *o  i«°<^  pointed 

w  that  the  United  States  couldjput  millions 

•wes  back   Into  production;  ehould  any 

•nw^ency  be  impending. 

rAO  BTTDGET 

J^t  budget  was  approved  nncj  each  coun- 
»7»  contribution   was   assessed.     The   U.S. 


contribution  Is  about  one-third  of  the  $49.9 
million  2-year  administrative  budget  and 
about  40  percent  of  the  financial  obUgatlons 
under  the  special  programs  which  are  budg- 
eted at  $82  million  during  the  period  1906- 
67. 

The  congressional  advisers  were  in  agree- 
ment that  the  American  delegation  effec- 
tively represented  this  country,  both  In  the 
official  functions  and  In  the  many  social 
gatherings  where  poUtlcal  discussions  were 
also  carried  on.  I  personally  feel  that  Mrs. 
Jacobson  did  an  excellent  Job  In  represent- 
ing our  country. 

MEETING  WITH  DIXKCTOR  CENEEAL 

In  a  private  half-hour  meeUng  with 
the  Director  General,  Dr.  B.  R.  Sen  of 
India,  Mr.  Murray  and  I  were  told  of 
the  famine  now  facing  India.  He  said 
that  unless  the  United  States  or  some 
country  can  supply  about  12  mlUlon  tons  of 
wheat  during  1966,  some  8  to  10  mUllon 
people  win  die  of  starvation.  India  has  been 
troubled  with  a  shortage  of  water  and  severe 
drought  conditions,  so  that  even  if  they 
could  imder  normal  circumstances  feed  their 
own  people,  It  would  be  impossible  at  this 
time.  Dr.  Sen  also  refiected  the  general  con- 
cern expressed  at  the  Conference  over  U.S. 
policies  which  might  result  In  a  reduction  of 
American  farm  output.  He  also  Indicated  his 
strong  support  for  the  concept  that  U.S.  aid 
should  be  conditioned  on  action  by  recipient 
countries  to  Increase  their  own  agricultural 
production. 

VISIT  TO  SKOPJX,  TTTaOSI,AVIA 

Background — Skopje  disaster,  July  28,  1983 
On  Friday  the  26th  of  July,  an  earth- 
quake Of  disaster  proportions  struck  the  city 
of  Skopje,  Yugoslavia.  Reports  there  Indi- 
cated almost  the  entire  population  was  left 
homeless  and  that  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  city's  buildings  were  destroyed  or 
rendered  unfit  for  use.  Over  1,000  people 
were  killed.  When  the  news  of  this  disaster 
was  flashed  around  the  world,  the  response 
was  Immediate.  Dvu^ng  the  first  7  days,  whUe 
the  men  and  women  of  Skopje  were  still 
searching  the  ruins  for  possible  survivors, 
some  43  countries  and  voluntary  Eigencles 
responded  Immediately  with  cash  and  ma- 
terial assistance. 

Beyond  meeting  the  Immediate  needa  of 
the  Skopje  victims  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment took  further  measures.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  visited  Skopje  on  August 
9  and  reported  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  was  dramatically  clear  to  me  that  the 
brave  and  resourceful  people  of  Skopje  al- 
ready are  beginning  the  difficult  taak  of  re- 
building their  fine  city.  I  was  glad  there- 
fore to  be  able  to  Inform  President  Tito  that 
following  lu-gent  consultation  with  my  col- 
leagues In  Washington,  I  have  been  author- 
ized to  offer  Yugoslavia  additional  financial 
resources  to  the  value  of  $50  million  toward 
relieving  the  economic  burden  of  the  disaster. 
The  additional  resources  are  derived  from 
dinar  funds  owned  by  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  sales  during  recent  years  to  Yugo- 
slavia of  our  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  our  food-for-peace  program 
(Public  Law  480).  These  dinars  originally 
had  been  set  aside  under  sales  agreements 
for  the  excltisive  use  of  the  United  States. 
They  will  be  made  available  on  this  basis :  $25 
million  (equivalent)  as  a  grant  and  $25  mil- 
lion ( equivalent  )  as  a  long-term  loan.  These 
funds  will  be  used  for  the  relief  and  rehabil- 
itation and  reconstruction  of  Skopje. 

"The  United  States  has  dinar  holdings  In 
Yugoslavia  well  In  excess  of  U.S.  needs  for 
the  foreseeable  futiu-e.  These  local  cur- 
rencies are  not  dollars  and  they  can  be  used 
only  with  Yugoslavia." 

CONCRESSIONAL    DELEGATION    VISIT   IN    IS63 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  visit  of 
Secretary  Freeman,  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  also  visited  Skop- 


je. aoc<Mnpanled  by  other  Members  of  the 
House.  This  delegation  consisted  of  Repre- 
sentatives Habold  D.  Coourr,  chairman;  W. 
R.  PoAGE,  vice  chairman  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural  Oper- 
atlons;  Charles  B.  Hoiven.  ranking  minor- 
ity Member;  Alexander  Pirnie,  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Approprla- 
ions  Committee;  and  Edward  J.  Derwinski 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

On  Sepember  26,  1963,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  held  a  hearing  on  the 
Skopje  earthquake  tragedy  and  a  lengthy 
discussion  was  held  on  the  amount  and  type 
of  aid  given  and  projected.  During  the  dis- 
cussion Mr.  CooLET  said:  "I  saw  a  lot  of 
devastation  In  Europe  and  the  Pacific  dtirlng 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  but  I  think 
this  devastation  Is  utterly  complete  and  in- 
definable." 

Mr.  CooLET  also  said  concerning  the  $60 
mllhon:  "We  didn't  see  any  sign  of  it  over 
there.  As  Mr.  Poacx  says,  there  was  a  lot 
of  talk  about  it.  Now,  has  the  money  actu- 
ally been  made  available,  and  IX  so,  to  whom 
and  when?" 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  SKOPJE 

This  question  was  not  completely  answered 
and  with  this  in  mind  Committee  staff  mem- 
bers Hyde  Murray  and  George  Mlselbeck  and 
myself  made  arrangements  to  visit  Skopje, 
some  2  years  and  4  months  after  the  tragedy. 
Transportation  arrangements  were  made 
through  the  Embassy  in  Rome  for  the  Naval 
Attach*  at  the  American  Embassy  In  Greece 
to  supply  an  aircraft,  an  amphibious  land- 
sea  rescue  craft,  to  fly  from  Athens  to  Skopje, 
although  some  doubt  was  cast  as  to  how 
soon  this  could  be  accomplished  as  the  Yugo- 
slavs usually  require  that  a  flight  plan  be 
filed  7  to  10  days  before  the  flight.  Here 
was  the  first  Indication  of  their  cooperatlve- 
ness  when  the  flight  plan  was  approved  with- 
in 24  hours.  However,  the  Ambassador  In 
Belgrade  filed  a  flight  plan  to  fly  to  Skopje 
to  be  with  us  and  this  was  refused. 

We  left  Athena  about  8:30  ajn.  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1965.  and  after  a  flight  through  sleet, 
rain,  and  snow,  landed  on  the  grass  and 
gravel  runway  of  the  Skopje  airport.  Here 
we  were  met  by  an  aid  to  the  vice  president 
of  the  city  council,  Mr.  Antonle  Sazdovskl, 
and  a  woman  Interpreter,  Mrs.  Dannce  Saz- 
dovskl (no  relation).  There  was  a  delay  of 
about  a  half  hour  while  waiting  for  an  In- 
different customs  official.  When  he  did  ar- 
rive he  said  he  couldn't  stamp  the  passports 
as  he  did  not  have  the  rubber  stamps  which 
were  In  someone  else's  custody.  After  much 
discussion  between  the  two  escorts  and  the 
customs  official,  it  was  Anally  agreed  that 
the  passports  would  be  stamped  when  the 
group  left  the  airport  In  the  afternoon.  He 
was  the  only  one  who  created  any  difficulty: 
everyone  else  was  very  hospitable  and  cour- 
teous. 

Two  cars  were  supplied  for  our  group  and 
they  proceeded  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  All 
rubble  has  been  cleared,  but  many  buildings 
still  have  large  cracks  and  will  eventually 
have  to  be  demolished.  The  railroad  sta- 
tion Is  still  a  shambles  and  may  be  left  In 
that  condition  as  a  monument  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  earthquake.  The  clock  on  the 
outer  wall  of  the  station  still  stands  where 
it  stopped  at  5:16  on  the  morning  of  July 
26.  1963. 

The  next  stop  was  the  temporary  home  of 
the  city  council  where  the  delegation  was 
greeted  by  the  vice  president  of  the  council. 
Mr.  Dragaljub  Starrev,  and  another  woman 
Interpreter,  Miss  Ullnka  Drakolevaska.  She 
spoke  excellent  English  and  had  recently  re- 
turned from  a  year  of  study  In  England.  She 
was  an  employee  of  the  protocol  office. 

A  short  meeting  was  held  In  the  office  of 
the  vice  president,  and  he  recounted  a  short 
history  of  the  earthquake.  His  first  mention 
was  of  the  American  field  hospital  which 
arrived  only  24  hours  after  the  disaster.    The 
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hospital  wu  turned  orer  to  the  local  author- 
Itlee  when  the  Americana  left  and  la  now  in 
•torage  to  be  uaed  for  emergencies. 

Eventually  the  question  came  up  aa  to 
what  has  been  done  with  the  $50  million 
worth  of  dinars  given  and  loaned  by  the 
United  States  to  the  city — very  little  that 
we  could  determine.  A  very  small  amount 
had  been  used  for  clearing  expenses,  but 
what  was  really  needed  in  the  Initial  phases 
of  reconstruction  was  hard  currencies  to 
purchase  supplies  in  other  countries.  How- 
ever, we  were  told  that  the  money  will  be 
used,  particularly  for  roadbulldlng.  City 
officials  said  that  only  10  days  before  we 
visited  the  city,  a  master  plan  for  the  com- 
plete rebuilding  of  the  central  part  had  been 
approved  with  great  plans  for  wide  avenues 
and  boulevards,  one  of  which  will  be  named 
Kennedy  Boulevard.  Apparently  here  is 
where  a  good  portion  of  the  money  will  be 
expended.  Mr.  Starrev  expressed  the  grati- 
tude of  the  local  citizens  for  aU  the  aid  they 
had  received  from  many  foreign  governments 
and  from  the  United  States.  He  then  sug- 
gested that  the  delegation  tour  some  of  the 
rebuilt  sections  of  the  city. 

The  first  place  visited  was  a  fully  equipped, 
four-story  clinic,  a  gift  of  the  Rumanian 
Government.  One  department  was  especially 
designed  for  ailments  of  athletes  and  fea- 
tured Fpcclal  exercising  equipment,  thera- 
peutic baths,  and  massage  tables.  Another 
department  was  a  rather  modern -looking 
X-ray  facility.  Hospital  officials  said  that  all 
people  who  work  are  entitled  to  free  medical 
care.  Outside  the  dental  department  wa»  a 
large  waiting  room  filled  with  people,  and  In 
the  office  were  two  dentists  and  another  half- 
doeen  people  waiting  their  turn  In  the  chairs. 

Rumania  also  contributed  three  modem 
styled  apartment  buildings  with  110  flats. 
The  Czechoslovaklan  Government  built  a 
•mall  community  of  steep-roofed  bouses  com- 
pletely furnished.  Other  bloc  countries  made 
their  contributions  of  housing  and  this  was 
pointed  out.  The  Russians  bad  contributed 
a  steelmlU.  The  Swedes  and  Norweglv^ 
were  building  a  260-bed  hospital  for  children, 
specializing  In  TB  cases.  This  was  on  a  hill- 
•Ide  overlooking  the  city  and  was  a  very  at- 
tractive building.  Inside  It  was  completely 
equipped  with  modem  kitchens,  cribs,  small 
tables  and  chairs,  and  medical  rooms.  It 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Yugoslavs  in 
a  few  days. 

THZ  AMXUCAir  CONTanOTtOIf 

Then  our  group  was  driven  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  town  to  see  the  American  con- 
tribution. It  was  a  rather  disturbing  sight. 
Here  were  a  large  group  of  dirty  quonset  huts 
set  In  a  muddy  field.  Concrete  walks  cov- 
ered with  corrugated  plastic  did  connect  the 
various  buildings  wltbln  a  group,  but  the 
streets  connecting  the  groups  were  deep  in 
mud.  Gypsies  were  quartered  In  these  build- 
ings, one  of  which  had  been  set  aside  aa  a 
school.  Heating  was  supplied  by  GI  pot- 
bellied stoves.  We  understood  one  Interpre- 
ter to  say  that  these  buildings  had  been  used 
for  the  American  Army  units  stationed  there 
for  rescue  work  and  then  turned  over  to  the 
city.  The  other  interpreter  said  that  these 
units  had  been  built  s[>eclflcally  as  a  gift  and 
had  been  occupied  for  about  a  year.  They 
looked  to  be  10  years  old. 

Mr.  Starrev  Insisted  that  we  have  lunch 
with  him  at  the  local  hotel  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  rather  elaborate  dinner.  Rela- 
tlora  were  very  cordial  and  the  dinner  was 
enjoyed  by  all.  Unfortunately  we  had  to  re- 
turn to  the  airport  Immediately  after  eating 
to  be  able  to  take  off  before  dark.  TTiere 
were  no  landing  lights  or  any  navigational 
aids  at  this  airport  serving  this  city  of  a 
quarter  million  people. 

On  the  return  flight  we  encountered  strong 
headwinds,  heavy  icing  condltlona.  and  11m* 
Ited  visibility,  but  the  sklea  dearwd  aa  wa 
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approached  Athena  and  a  good 
nuide  at  about  0  pjn. 

TITUC  IV  4S0  AOKZKKXMT  WITH  GBZBCa 

During  our  3  days  in  Athens,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  our  agrtcultural 
attach^,  Mr.  Motz,  and  Ambassador  Phillips 
Talbot,  a  pending  title  IV  long-term  dollar 
credit  agreement  involving  the  sale  of  feed 
grains  to  Greece  under  Public  Law  480,  the 
food-for-peace  program. 

Without  going  Into  all  of  the  details,  this 
proposal  involved  the  question  of  exporting 
feed  grains  to  Greece  at  a  time  she  held  a 
modest  surplus  of  wheat.  The  reasoning  In 
support  of  such  an  arrangement  was  im- 
pressive and  I  expressed  this  sentiment  to 
Secretary  Freeman  In  Rome,  and  to  Agricul- 
ture Department  officials  in  Washington, 
upon  my  return.  Recently  our  Government 
announced  the  new  title  IV  agreements, 
which  call  for  the  eventual  repayment  of  the 
entire  proceeds  In  dollars. 

We  also  toured  agricultural  areas  sur- 
rounding Athens  and  saw  vast  areas  devoted 
to  wheat  farming.  The  Lake  Kopals  recla- 
mation area  was  of  considerable  Interest. 
We  were  Informed  some  60,000  hectares  of 
land  had  been  reclaimed  and  used  for  irri- 
gated farming.  Althotigh  the  farms  were 
small,  modern  farm  equipment  was  being 
used.  As  In  our  country,  Greek  farmers  have 
a  problem  in  acquiring  sufficient  farm  labor. 
Many  Greeks  have  emigrated  to  Western  Eu- 
rope for  better  paying  industrial  Jobs. 

In  Gree<;e,  as  in  many  other  countries, 
cattle  are  trlpurpose  animals:  work,  milk, 
and  meat.  Beef-feeding  operations  are  al- 
most unknown.  The  largest  beef-feeder  Is 
feeding  about  300  head,  which  Is  mainly  for 
the  hotel  trade.  Most  of  the  beef  Is  slaugh- 
tered one  day  and  sold  fresh  the  next  day. 
There  Is  little  or  no  refrigeration  In  the  ma- 
jority of  the  shops  visited. 

Poultry  is  still  a  delicacy  and  generally 
costs  more  than  lamb,  mutton,  or  beef. 
When  frozen  American  poultry  was  first  In- 
troduced, it  gained  wide  acceptance.  The 
trade  name  of  the  first  frozen  birds  Is  still 
synonymous  with  all  frozen  poultry  and  com- 
mands the  highest  price. 

Poultry  raising  Is  a  farmyard  operation, 
but  we  were  told,  about  30  integrators  are 
now  in  operation.  The  largest  Is  growing 
about  600.000  birds.  He  produces  his  own 
feed,  processes  It,  feeds  It,  slaughters,  and 
distributes  through  about  50  retail  outlets 
In  Athens.  We  visited  one  retail  shop  In  a 
residential  area,  and  the  chickens  being  sold 
were  very  similar  to  o\ur  white  broilers  of 
3  to  3V^  pounds,  and  were  about  52  cents  a 
pound.  The  only  other  product  handled  in 
these  outlets  was  fresh  eggs. 

Later  we  visited  the  Greek  Parliament 
which.  In  appearance.  Is  very  much  like  the 
U.S.  House  Chamber.  The  Speaker  is  in  the 
center,  and  the  Members'  seats  are  arranged 
in  a  semicircle.  The  galleries  for  spectators 
are  the  same  except  that  there  are  two  levels. 
The  king  sits  where  our  press  gallery  is 
located.  The  conservatives  sit  on  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  the  majority  party  in  the 
center,  and  the  leftists  on  the  left. 

I  also  visited  with  two  Athens  families 
related  to  some  Kansas  constituents.  They 
were  most  hospitable  and  we  enjoyed  visit- 
ing about  Kansas  and  Greece. 

Upon  our  return  to  Rome  from  Greece 
and  Yugoslavia,  I  attended  the  American 
delegation  staff  meeting  and  conferred  with 
Secretary  Freeman  In  regard  to  a  pending 
Public  Law  480  title  IV  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Greece. 

NOKTHXRN    rTALT 

Over  the  weekend  of  November  28,  1965,  I 
visited  the  area  in  northern  Italy,  around 
Castel  D'Alano,  where  I  had  been  wounded 
In  World  War  n  while  serving  as  a  platoon 
leader  In  the  10th  Mountain  Infantry  Di- 
vision.   It  was  Indeed  a  strange  feeling  to 


return  to  the  spot  of  foreign  soil  which  had 
■ucb  a  profound  effect  on  my  life. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  this  moun- 
tainous area,  but  I  was  more  than  a  little 
surprised  to  find  the  trenches  .ind  foxholes 
much  as  they  were  over  30  years  ago.  It  wu 
from  this  general  area  the  American  forces 
launched  their  last  major  piish  In  Italy  which 
carried  them  across  the  Po  Valley.  The  re- 
turn to  the  Appenlnes  was  an  Interestliig 
personal  experience  I  shall  long  remember. 
Needless  to  say,  the  pro-American  attitude 
of  the  Italians  there  was  impressive  and  en- 
couraging. 

AxniCAN  cxmram 

Nearby,  in  Florence,  the  T7.S.  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  maintains  a  truly  beauti- 
ful memorial  cemetery  for  American  troopt 
killed  in  World  War  n.  Together  with  the 
cemetery  at  Anzio-Nettuno  (which  we  later 
visited)  some  12,000  of  the  35,000  Amerlcani 
killed  in  the  Battle  of  Italy  are  interred. 
These  cemeteries  are  both  well  managed  and 
well  maintained  as  fitting  memorials  to  those 
Americans  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  their  country.  At  each  cemetery  I  pre- 
sented  the  officials  in  charge  an  Amerlcu 
flag  which  had  fiown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
Every  American  who  visits  Italy  should  take 
time  to  visit  an  American  cemetery  If  at  all 
possible.  You  feel  proud  of  your  country  and 
thankful,  beyond  description,  to  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  preserve  our  preclooi 
freedoms. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  thank  Speaker  Mc- 
CORMACK  and  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Foso, 
for  this  assignment  as  it  was  interesting  and 
gratifying  to  have  such  an  opportunity. 
I  feel  certain  this  assignment  will  be  In- 
valuable In  the  days  ahead  as  new  challenges 
are  faced  at  home  and  abroad. 


Ad  Hoc  CoBfrtstioaal  Coafertict  on 
Yictnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  February  IS.  1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  am  Inserting  below  the  report 
of  an  ad  hoc  congressional  conference 
on  Vietnam,  held  in  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 21  and  22.  The  conference  wu 
sponsored  by  eight  Members  of  Congren. 
listed  in  the  report. 

The  report  represents  the  views  of  » 
group  of  experts  particularly  qualified  to 
discuss  American  diplomacy.  The  con- 
clusions were  reached  by  that  group. 
rather  than  by  the  congressional  spon- 
sors. The  sponsors  believe  the  report 
merits  careful  consideration  by  their  col- 
leagues, the  executive  branch,  and  the 
American  people. 

The  report  follows: 
Report  o»  th«  Ab  Hoc  Congrrssionai.  Con- 

fXRXNCS    ON     VtKTNAM,     HiLD    IN     WaSHWS- 

TON,  DC,  Janxtart  21  and  22.  1966 

CONGXSSIONAL     SPONSORS 

BcNJAUiN  S.  RosRNTHAL,  Democrst,  of  Vf 
York,  chairman. 

Charlks  C.  Diggs.  Jr..  Democrat,  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Don  Edwards,  Democrat,  of  California. 

LcoNARo  FARasTKiN,  Democrat,  of  New  Tort 

DoNAX,D  M.  Fraskr.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota 


RoBKRT    W.    Kastsnmxixb,    Democ^t,    of 

Wisconsin. 

Hknbt  S.  Rkuss,  Democrat,  kxC  Wisconsin. 

WnxuM  F.  Rtan,  Democraie,  of  New  York. 
ForevoTd 

On  January  21  and  32,  1966,  a  group  of 
experts  and  scholars  met  in  Washington  at 
the  invitation  of  eight  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  analyw  the  current 
situation  In  Vietnam  and  prepare  realistic 
proposals  to  help  end  the  waf  and  facilitate 
t  negotiated  settlement. 

The  sponsoring  Congressmen  have  felt  un- 
satUfled  with  the  recent  role  of  Congress 
In  foreign  affairs.  They  believe  their  office 
requires  a  more  fundamental  examination 
of  foreign  policy  than  that  aaiowed  by  even 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  specific 
legislation.  The  sponsors  are  oonvlnced  that 
the  level  of  congressional  analysis  can  be 
raised  through  greater  Intimacy  between  the 
legislative  branch  and  the  intellectual  and 
university  community.  It  wit  with  this  In 
mind  that  they  invited  to  Washington  a 
group  of  experts  particularly  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss with  them  Vietnam  and  (ts  Implications 
for  American  diplomacy. 

Some  of  the  participants  hiave  spent  con- 
siderable time  In  Vietnam,  antl  have  obtained 
Intimate  association  with  conditions  there, 
others  offered  the  Important  perspectives  of 
experience  In  negotiation,  study  of  econom- 
ics, diplomacy  or  international  law,  or  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  relevant  geographical 
Areas. 

Participants  were  requested  not  to  dwell 
on  episodes  or  errors  of  the  past.  Instead, 
they  were  asked  to  discuss  present  policies 
ind  possible  alternatives  to  them;  to  analyze 
the  problems  involved  in  reaching  and  en- 
lorclng  a  settlement  in  Vletnaan;  and  to  pro- 
ject the  outlines  of  a  creative  American  pol- 
icy toward  Asia.  ' 

Certain  conclusions  and  reoommendations 
by  the  participants  emerged  in  the  discus- 
sions and  these  are  suted  explicitly  at  the 
Ixglnnlng  of  the  report.  The  subsequent 
lummary  of  the  discussions  also  Includes 
some  Individual  polnto  which  oontrlbuted  to 
the  analysU.  although  they  were  not  unan- 
imously endorsed. 

The  sponsors  regard  the  proposals  made 
by  the  conference  as  Important  contributions 
to  their  own  thinking  about  Vietnam  and  the 
formulation  of  American  florelgn  policy. 
They  feel  the  report  deserves  the  attention 
of  their  congressional  colleagues,  members 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  the  American 
people.  Finally,  they  view  the  conference 
M  having  set  an  Important  precedent  for 
future  congressional  tnltlative»  in  foreign  af- 
ttin. 

coNrzRXNCK  participants 

Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  Chairman;  director. 
Rule  of  Law  Research  Center,  Duke  Unlver- 
^ty:  former  director  of  the  U.$.  Information 
Aiency;  and  Special  Aaaistant  to  Preeident 
Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Richard  Bamet,  codlrector.  Institute 
rar  Policy  Studies;  former  Deputy  Director, 
«Bce  of  Political  Research,  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Prof.  Robert  Browne,  professor  of  econom- 
V^"„  *'^'*'8h-Dlcklnson  University;    former 
AJD.  official  In  Vietnam. 
,«^'  ?*'^Jan»ln  V.  Cohen,  for«ier  counsellor 
to  the  Department  of  State. 

Prof.  Richard  Falk,  assoclatM  professor  of 
aternatlonal  law.  Princeton  university;  edl- 
wf|Amerlcan  Joumal  of  International  Law. 
«ft«^^  Bernard  Fall,  professor  of  Interna- 
^  ..Ii^''*'**^'°'"-  Howard  University;  author 
w   The  Two  Vletnams." 

Mr.  Arnold  Fralelgh,  lecturer  in  political 
■««ce      George     Washington     University; 
'*?«'• 'orelgn  Service  officer, 
fv.^    Mmund    Qulllon,    dean,    Fletcher 
leii^  *  *"**  Diplomacy;  former  Coun- 

7^°^    A'n^'^can     Legation     In     Saigon; 
•wmer  Ambassador  to  the  Oongo. 


Prof.  Oeorge  McT.  Kahln.  director.  South- 
east Asia  Program,  Cornell  University. 

Prof.  John  Lewis,  professor  of  government, 
Cornell  University. 

Mrr'Robert  Nathan,  economic  consultant. 

Mr.  Marcus  Raskin,  codlrector.  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies;  former  member  of  the 
special  staff  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

Prof.  Louis  Sohn,  Bemis  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Law.  Harvard  Law  School. 

Mr.  James  Warburg,  writer^  on  foreign 
policy.  y^ 

Dr.  Betty  Goeta  Lall,  Rapporteur;  research 
associate.  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations,  Cornell  University. 

Paxil  T.  Gorman;  executive  assistant. 

Mr.  Nathan  attended  that  part  of  the 
conference  dealing  with  economic  aid  but 
did  not  participate  In  the  preparation  of 
the  report. 

Dean  Gullion  Is  not  in  agreement  with  a 
majority  of  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

conference  recommendations 

The  conference  reached  the  recommenda- 
tions and  conclusions  set  out  below.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  discussions  from  which  they 
were  developed  follows : 

Present  strategies 

1.  There  are  diplomatic  alternatives,  not 
yet  fully  explored,  to  continued  military 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

2.  Continued  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
la  not  In  the  American  Interest  either  in 
shortening  the  war  or  in  Improving  prospects 
for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

3.  ITiere  should  be  no  further  escalation  of 
American  troop  commitment.  There  are 
serious  risks  of  Inviting  greater  North  Viet- 
namese and  Chinese  activity. 

4.  Unilateral  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops  prior  to  a  cease  fire  or  peace  con- 
ference Is  not  in  our  national  Interest. 

f      New  policy  initiatives 

5.  The  most  productive  course  for  the  fu- 
ture Is  a  deescalatlon  of  military  activity  and 
commitment. 

6.  The  National  Liberation  Front  must  be 
recognized  as  a  principal  belligerent  in  the 
war,  and  as  a  necessary  party  to  any  peace 
conference  and  settlement. 

7.  To  Improve  the  likelihood  of  negotia- 
tions, the  Saigon  government  should  be 
broadened  to  include  repreeentatlvea  leaa 
hostile  to  negotiations. 

8.  The  United  States  muat  help  promote 
greater  contact  between  all  South  Viet- 
namese factiona — representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, and  Infiuentlal  private  cltirena. 

NeffOtiatiOTis  and  the  convening  of  a 
conference 
0.  The  differences  between  the  several 
negotiating  positions  are  not  Inaurmount- 
able.  The  United  States  might  agree  to 
Hanoi's  four  points,  treating  them  aa  one 
Interpretation  of  the  1964  agreement  and 
thus  an  appropriate  baaia  for  negotlatlona. 
The  controversial  point  3  of  the  Hanoi 
program  would  then  be  a  subject  for  sub- 
sequent discussion  rather  than  prior 
approval. 

10.  The  10S4  Geneva  Conference  should  be 
reconvened  with  all  parties  to  the  hoatlUtiea 
represented. 

11.  A  procedure  for  reconvening  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  would  be  to  have  the  three 
nations  on  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission (Canada,  India,  Poland)  request  a 
conference  to  receive  new  instructions  on  en- 
forcement of  the  1954  agreements. 

12.  The  inability  of  the  United  Natlona 
thus  far  to  use  its  good  offices  to  help  end  the 
Vietnam  war  dramatizes  the  urgency  of  in- 
cluding China  as  a  full  member  of  that  in- 
stitution. Despite  the  difficulties  of  involv- 
ing the  United  Nations  In  a  settlement  of 
the  war,  all  parties  should  seek  opporttml- 


tiea  to  utilize  the  United  Natlona  in  appro- 
priate ways.  — 

Terms  of  a  settlement 

13.  A  cease-fire  must  be  secured.  Given 
the  dispersed  nature  of  the  conflict,  such  a 
cease-fire  might  be  more  easily  reached  at  a 
conference,  though  the  possibility  of  a  prior 
cessation  of  hostilities  should  be  explored 
carefully. 

14.  Agreements  must  be  reached  on  a  pro- 
visional government  in  South  Vietnam  and 
procedures  for  the  holding  of  elections  to 
form  a  constituent  assembly.  A  provisional 
government  might  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  geographical  areas  controlled,  with 
contested  areas  to  be  administered  tempo- 
rarily by  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion. Alternatively,  decisions  regarding 
such  a  government  could  be  reached  by  prior 
negotiations  between  all  parties  in  the 
South. 

15.  All  parties  must  firmly  adhere  to  the 
reetilts  of  free  elections. 

16.  Amnesty  must  be  granted  for  all  par- 
ties In  the  conflict. 

17.  Guarantees  of  the  cease-fire,  the  provi- 
sional government,  free  elections,  troop 
withdrawals,  amnesty,  and  neutralization 
must  be  enforced  by  An  effective  Interna- 
tional Control  CommlsElon.  The  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  must  therefore 
be  significantly  strengthened.  United  Na- 
tions participation  in  this  process  might  re- 
duce administrative  difficulties  and  set 
precedent  for  future  United  Nations  partici- 
pation in  the  solution  of  other  civil  conflicts 
threatening  world  peace. 

18.  A  settlement  should  assure  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  two  Bones  of  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia.  Arms  control  agreements 
must  be  reached  applying  to  other  nations 
of  the  area,  prescribing  their  nonparticlpa- 
tlon  In  military  alliances,  the  freedom  of 
their  territory  for  foreign  military  bases,  and 
their  protection  from  outside  arms,  mate- 
rial, and  armed  personnel  infiltration. 

CONFERENCE   SITMMART 

/.  The  current  situation  in  Vietnam 
In  dlsctissing  the  present  situation  in 
Vietnam,  the  conference  concentrated  on 
two  major  Issues:  the  status  and  relations 
of  the  several  Vietnamese  parUes  In  conflict 
and  the  political  effect  of  various  military 
tactics  and  strategies. 

The  Vietnamese  Antagonists 
There  is  little  Information  about  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  Its  military  arm. 
the  Vletcong.  Their  top  leaders  are  not 
easily  contacted;  below  the  top  leadership 
few  of  their  personnel  have  been  adequately 
identified  by  Americana.  Many  of  the  par- 
ticipants felt  this  lack  of  knowedge  Itself 
obstructed  needed  initiatives  in  the  diplo- 
matic sphere.  Several  participants  ac- 
quainted with  politics  m  South  Vietnam 
reminded  the  conference  that  the  Vletcong 
had  grown  out  of  the  resistance  movement 
when  all  of  Vietnam  was  struggling  against 
the  French.  The  National  Liberation  Front 
Ta  clearly  dominated  by  the  Communists,  al- 
though several  experts  pointed  out  that  the 
Front  does  consist  of  various  factions,  some 
of  them  more  nationalist  than  Communist. 
It  was  felt  that  attempts  must  be  made  to 
learn  more  about  the  structure  of  the  Front, 
constituting  as  it  does,  such  a  significant 
force  in  the  south. 

There  were  varying  viewpoints  regarding 
the  strength  of  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment, and  the  conference  was  aware  of 
the  extreme  mutability  of  circumstances  In 
Saigon.  Some  participants  believed  there 
waa  no  organic  non-Communist  political 
structure  left  In  South  Vietnam,  and  that 
the  military  government  was  simply  an  ex- 
tension of  the  American  presence.  Others 
argued  that  there  was  considerable  structure 
intact.  The  conference  agreed  that  the  sta- 
bility and  prestige  of  the  government  was 
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l&rgely  a  function  of  the  degree  of  American 
support.  / 

Many  participant*  were  deeply  disturbed 
by  tbe  Ky  government's  Insistence  that  talk 
of  negotiations  Jeopardizes  Its  life  and 
threatens  to  dissolve  Its  army's  will  to  Agbt. 
All  agreed  that  this  position  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prevail.  In  fact.  It  was  felt  that 
a  broadening  of  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment would  be  a  prerequisite  for  moves 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Relations  Between  Saigon  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front 
Olven  the  above  evaluation,  the  partici- 
pants were  deeply  convinced  that  steps  must 
be  taken  to  promote  greater  contact  between 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  members  of 
the  Saigon  government,  and  Influential 
South  Vietnamese  citizens.  American  policy, 
In  Its  Insistence  that  the  war  Is  a  simple 
case  of  external  aggression,  may  be  under- 
cutting this  goal.  While  many  noted  the 
Intransigence  of  Saigon  on  stimulating  con- 
tacts, several  of  the  participants  pointed 
out  that  some  South  Vietnamese  oOlclals. 
Buddhists,  Independent  political  flgures.  and 
non-Communist  Intellectuals  are  undoubt- 
edly acquainted  with  the  National  Liberation 
Ftont  agents  and  officials.  The  United 
States,  through  local  aid  and  intelligence 
officials,  should  actively  seek  to  promote 
these  relations.  The  participants  thought 
that  the  United  States  must  persuade  the 
Ky  government  not  to  obstruct  this  process 
and  Inflict  punishment  on  citizens  engaged 
In  promoting  contact  between  presently  hos- 
tile groups.  If,  as  all  parties  to  the  conflict 
agree,  a  future  South  Vietnam  must  be  au- 
tonomous and  free  from  foreign  interfer- 
ence, then  attempts  at  reconciliation  within 
the  country  must  be  made. 

Belatlons  Between  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  Hanoi 

Many  In  the  group  believed  there  are  dif- 
ference* between  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment regarding  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Some  argued  that  those  fighting  in  the  South 
are  likely  to  feel  less  inclined  to  compromise 
for  a  settlement.  An  example  of  this  differ- 
ence was  the  variation  In  interpretation 
given  by  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
North  Vietnam  to  the  statement  first  l-iaued 
by  the  Front  on  March  17.  1966.  The  North 
Vietnamese  version,  broadcast  8  days  after 
the  National  Liberation  Front  account,  was 
much  toned  down. 

The  difference  In  outlook  between  the 
Front  and  North  Vietnam  was  cited  as  an- 
other reason  why  the  United  States  should 
encourage  the  government  In  South  Vietnam 
to  make  contact  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  We  could  be  committing  serious  er- 
rors If  we  assumed  that  Hanoi  had  such  com- 
plete authority  over  the  National  Liberation 
Front  that  It  could  speak  for  it  on  all  Issues 
of  stopping  the  war  and  negotiating  a  set- 
tlement. We  do  not  know  definitely  that  the 
National  Liberation  Front  would  accept  Han- 
oi's terms  for  a  settlement.  In  fact.  It  was 
felt  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  reunifica- 
tion of  North  and  South  Vietnam  Is  no  longer 
an  issue  of  priority  was  tbe  recognition  by 
Hanoi  that  even  with  a  Vletcong  victory,  re- 
unification would  involve  a  complicated 
proceas  of  bargaining  between  Hanoi  and 
whoever  formed  a  South  Vietnamese  govem- 
ment. 
The    Political   Effects   of   Military   Tactics: 

Bombings  In  the  North 
Tbe  conference  partlclpanta  were  In  agree- 
ment that  the  bombings  In  the  North  were  of 
little  military  value,  while  the  diplomatic 
disadvantage*  were  very  serloua.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  bombings  had  helped  bolster 
South  Vietnamese  morale;  but  it  was  believed 
thla  factor  did  not  outweigh  harmful  dlplo- 
maUo    affects.    Further    escalation    of    the 


bombings.  It  was  felt,  could  not  be  expected 
to  Improve  the  situation. 

The  Political  Effects  of  MUltary  Tactics: 
Operations  In  the  South 

The  conference  expressed  extreme  anxiety 
over  the  prospect  of  Increased  American 
troop  commitments  In  the  South.  Echoing 
the  conclusion  of  the  recent  Mansfield  re- 
port, the  participants  argued  that  an  escala- 
tion of  troop  commitment  would  likely  re- 
sult In  stalemates  on  yet  higher  levels  of 
engagement.  There  was  profound  aware- 
ness of  the  risks  of  provoking  greater  North 
Vietnamese  and  possible  Chinese  ground  par- 
ticipation. No  member  of  the  group  be- 
lieved the  United  States  should  withdraw  all 
Its  forces  from  Vietnam  prior  to  a  settlement. 
But  the  group  agreed  that  the  most  desirable 
future  course  would  be  a  deescalatlon  of 
military  activity  and  involvement.  Many 
held  that  American  Initiatives  on  staged 
withdrawals  would  be  more  In  the  United 
States  interest  than  a  continued  enlargement 
of  our  Involvement. 

The  conference  also  noted  that  bombings 
In  the  South  and  ground  clear-and-hold  op- 
erations were  creating  a  serious  refugee  prob- 
lem. The  number  of  refugees,  estimated  at 
1  million  In  1965,  was  growing  beyond  the 
capacity  of  pacification  programs  to  absorb 
them.  The  problem  was  thought  to  be  of 
increasing  Importance  to  the  stability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  government. 

Throughout  the  discussion  there  was  con- 
cern expressed  that  the  more  the  United 
States  makes  the  war  our  war.  the  less  chance 
we  have  of  building  attitudes  congenial  to  a 
settlement.  With  respect  to  United  States 
economic  efforts,  for  example,  It  was  argued 
that  without  the  willingness  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  to  commit  Itself  to 
Improving  conditions  In  the  coimtryslde, 
large  Increases  of  United  States  economic 
aid  and  personnel  are  not  likely  to  achieve 
Intended  political  results. 

//.  NegotiatUma  and  a  peace  conference 
The  conference  discussed  In  some  detail 
the  present  bargaining  positions  of  the 
parties  In  conflict.  From  here.  It  turned  to 
an  examination  of  the  problems  involved  In 
initiating  negotiations  and  convening  a  peace 
conference. 

Current  Negotiating  Positions 
On  the  surface  it  appears  that  both  sides 
In  the  war  are  agreed  on  what  should  con- 
stitute the  basis,  for  negotiations  and  a  peace 
conference.  Ttfe  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  have  said  that  tbe  1954  Geneva 
Agreement  should  form  the  foundation  of 
a  settlement:  tbe  United  States  has  pre- 
sented 14  points  as  representing  Its  own 
position.  The  North  Vietnamese  position  Is 
represented  by  the  four  points  announced 
on  April  6.  1966.  Of  these,  point  three  has 
been  the  principal  obstacle  to  agreement. 
This  point  reads:  "Tbe  internal  affairs  of 
South  Vietnam  must  be  settled  by  tbe  South 
Vietnamese  people  themselves.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  program  at  the  NFU3V  (the 
South  Vietnam  National  Lllseratlon  Front) 
without  any  foreign  Interference."  The 
United  States  has  Indicated  that  all  points, 
4  or  14,  could  be  dealt  with  in  negotiation! 
Yet  there  Is  still  considerable  controversy 
regarding  the  true  nature  of  Hanoi's  point 
three.  One  view  was  that  point  three  meant 
that  Hanoi  would  settle  for  nothing  less  than 
a  settlement  based  entirely  on  the  program 
of  the  Front.  Many,  however,  disputed  this 
interpretation,  arguing  that  the  four  points 
are  but  an  elaboration  of  Hanoi's  under- 
standing of  the  1054  agreement.  Cited  as 
documenting  this  contention  were  the 
preamble  and  postscript  to  the  four  points. 
The  preamble  states  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  government  "to 
strictly  respect  the  1954  Geneva  agreements 
on  Vietnam  and  to  correctly  implement  their 
basic  provUlona  as  ambodled  In  the  follow- 
log  f  oiu"  points: " 


A  significant  number  of  participants  felt 
that  the  negotiating  poeitlons  of  the  parties 
were  not  so  irreconcilable.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed that  tbe  United  States  should  accept 
the  four  points  of  Hanoi,  treating  them  u 
one  interpretation  of  tbe  Geneva  accord* 
and  thus  an  appropriate  basis  for  negotia- 
tions. The  controversial  point  three  would 
then  Isecome  a  subject  for  discussion  at  a 
conference  rather  than  prior  to  it.  Thi» 
American  diplomatic  initiative  would  fin 
Hanoi    less   reason    to   oppose    negotiatloni 

There  was  some  belief  that  Hanoi  was  not 
disposed  to  negotiate  now  since  it  felt  that 
the  United  States  could  be  worn  down 
psychologically. 

If,  however,  the  above  view  is  not  entirely 
the  case,  and  If  tbe  positions  of  the  several 
parties  are  not  so  opposed,  what  then  U 
holding  up  the  convening  of  negotlaUoM 
and  a  conference?  There  appears  to  be  the 
lack  of  conviction  on  each  side  that  the 
other  side  does  In  fact  accept  the  conditions 
proclaimed  for  a  settlement.  There  may  also 
be  conviction  that  military  success  is  still 
possible.  And  clearly  there  is  ambiguity 
regardng  the  role  of  the  National  LiberaUon 
Front,  in  addition  to  other  procedural  dif- 
ficulties regarding  the  convening  of  t 
conference. 

Dealing  With  the  National  Liberation  Front 
A  main  stumbling  block  to  negotiatloM 
has  been  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
to  accept  the  presence  of  tbe  National  Lib- 
eration PYont  as  one  of  the  necessary  parties 
to  the  negotiations  and  settlement.  Th* 
U.S.  position  has  been,  in  tbe  words  of  tbe 
President:  "The  Vletcong  would  not  have 
difficulty  being  represented  and  having  their 
views  represented  If  for  a  moment  Hanoi 
decided  she  wanted  to  cease  aggression.  I 
dont  think  that  would  be  an  Insurmount- 
able problem."  This  baa  appeared  to  be  in- 
sufficient recognition  to  satisfy  the  Front 
and  North  Vietnam.  And  Hanoi  has  some- 
times seemed  to  take  the  extreme  view  that 
the  Front  Is  the  only  group  from  South  \riet- 
nam  that  should  be  dealt  with. 

The  group  felt  strongly  that  the  United 
States  should  be  clearer  about  its  willingness 
to  deal  with  the  Front  at  the  negotiating 
table.  While  the  United  States  should  con- 
sult fully  with  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment on  Its  view,  the  Ky  government 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  a  veto 
over  United  States  policy  In  this  respect. 
One  approach  to  dealing  with  the  Front 
might  be  an  American  decision  to  grant  the 
Front  belligerent  status. 

Reconvening  of  tbe  IBM  Geneva  Conferenet 

The  reconvening  of  the  1954  Geneva  Con- 
ference is  almost  a  certain  prerequisite  to 
negotiating  an  end  to  tbe  war.  There  1». 
however,  a  procedural  problem  as  to  which 
government  or  body  should  request  the  re- 
convening of  this  conference. 

While  there  are  considerable  uncertalntlM 
regarding  future  developments,  the  partici- 
pants thought  it  Important  to  discuss  Ukely 
alternative  procedures  for  convening  a  con- 
ference. 

The  cochalrmen  of  the  1954  conference— 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union- 
are  unlikely  to  issue  a  conference  call  he- 
cause  the  Soviet  Union  might  not  wish  to 
expose  Itself  to  further  denunciationi  by 
China  or  complicate  Its  good  relations  with 
North  Vietnam.  So  this  avenue  was  there- 
fore considered  unpromising. 

Another  possibility  is  that  the  United 
Nations  might  request  tbe  reconvening  ol 
the  conference.  The  principal  problem  here 
Is  that  neither  North  nor  South  Vietnam  nor 
China  are  members  of  the  United  Natloni: 
and  North  Vietnam  and  China  may  continue 
to  regard  any  United  Nations  action  as  llke'7 
to  be  partisan  and  therefore  unacceptatda 

A  third  posslbUlty,  now  unlUely,  to  to  Kt 
on  a  former  (1964)  Cambodian  request  to 
reconvene  the   conference  to   guarantee  its 
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neutrality  and  borders,  which  Cambodia 
charged  were  threatened  by  tbe  Vietnam 
war.  This  conference  might  then  be  used 
by  the  parties  to  discuss  a  settlement  of  the 
var  in  South  Vietnam. 

There  Is  a  fourth  possibility,  as  yet  un- 
tried, which  might  be  most  acceptable  to  all 
parties.  The  three  countries  of  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  (India,  Canada, 
and  Poland)  could  request  ttiat  the  Geneva 
Conference  be  reconvened  In  order  that  they 
receive  further  Instructions  On  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  1954  agreetcent.  At  this 
conference,  the  terms  of  a  settlement  to  the 
present  war  could  be  considered. 

In  requesting  such  a  conferecce,  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  members  might 
propose  that  representation  be  determined 
along  the  lines  of  tbe  1961-^3  Laos  Confer- 
ence, which  allowed  each  of  the  warring  fac- 
tions to  participate  In  discussion.  One  of  the 
major  functions  of  that  Conference  was  to 
provide  a  chaimel  through  which  leaders  of 
the  three  groups  met  and  eventually  agreed 
on  the  formation  of  a  government.  The 
Laos  accord  was  then  intendeid  to  t>e  a  guar- 
antor of  tbe  settlement.  i 

///.  Terms  of  a  settltment 
Cease-Flre 

A  cease-fire  will  have  to  be  a  precondition 
for  elections  to  form  a  government  for 
South  Vietnam.  Yet  given  the  dispersed  na- 
ture of  the  conflict,  there  would  have  to  be 
prior  negotiations. 

The  United  States  position  la  that  it  will 
accept  a  cease-fire  before  a  conference  or  will 
agree  to  a  cease-fire  as  the  subject  of  a  con- 
ference. The  group  agreed  that  either  se- 
quence could  be  tried.  But  given  the  com- 
plexities of  such  matters,  a  ooase-flre  would 
probably  have  to  be  worked  out  at  preconfer- 
ence  or  conference  negotiations.  * 

The  United  States  is  acceptUng  some  risk  In 
being  willing  to  have  a  ceaqa-fire  before  a 
conference.  It  Is  one  thlngj  to  call  upon 
major  military  forces  to  stop  fighting,  and 
quite  another  to  rely  on  the  observance  of  a 
cease-fire  by  guerrilla  forces.  "Yet,  the  United 
States  side  would  gain  politlcjilly  as  a  result 
of  a  cease-fire.  Partlclpanta  noted  that 
there  are  many  recent  examples  where  nego- 
tiations were  convened  while  fighting  con- 
tinued. This  was  the  case  In  Indonesia, 
Cyprus,  Yemen,  Algeria,  and, I  in  1954,  Indo- 
china. What  Is  desirable  l8>  that  the  bel- 
ligerents agree,  at  least  tacitly!,  that  they  wlU 
engage  in  a  maximum  amount  of  deescala- 
tlon so  as  to  permit  a  confereince  to  meet  in 
the  most  relaxed  possible  atmosphere. 
Provisional  Government 

One  of  the  moat  difficult  questions  for  a 
reconvened  peace  conference  |to  settle  is  the 
nature  of  any  provisional  government  pend- 
ing the  holding  of  elections.  Some  believed 
that  this  question  is  so  difficjult  for  outside 
parties  to  decide  that  elections  to  form  a 
constituent  assembly  for  Sfaiuth  Vietnam 
ihould  take  place  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
organized.  Others  thought  .lihat  elections 
immediately  following  a  cefise-fire  would 
present  serious  problems. 

Two  principal  ways  of  forming  a  provl- 
Bonal  government  pending  elections  were 
oi^ussed.  At  the  national  leMel,  an  all  South 
Vietnamese  government  would  be  composed 
of  representatives  drawn  from  geographical 
w^  Although  many  details  would  have 
to  be  worked  out  In  conference,  the  essential 
functions  of  government  wotild  be  divided 
wnong  the  major  South  Vietnamese  groups 
^nd  the  International  Control  Conunlssion. 
At  the  local  level  the  Saigon  government 
would  continue  to  exercise  authority  over 
•«"  controlled  by  It,  and  the  same  would 
0*  true  for  the  National  Liberation  Front 
••  well  as  such  largely  autonomous  groups 
*»  the  Cao  Dal.  Hoa  Hao,  and  some  of  the 
"ontagnard  groups.    As  to  those  geographi- 


cal areas  which  are  contested,  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  would  need  to  ex- 
ercise temporary  control.  (It  was  noted  that 
there  Is  some  precedent  for  this  In  the  agree- 
ment which  gave  the  United  Nations  tem- 
porary administrative  control  In  West  Irian.) 
In  this  connection,  members  of  tbe  group 
again  stressed  the  Importance  of  promoting 
closer  contacts  by  the  different  groups  In 
South  Vietnam. 

A  second  way  of  forming  a  provisional 
government  Is  the  more  traditional  one  of 
having  the  parties  decide  on  a  cabinet  where 
portfolios  would  be  divided  among  them. 
Within  this  context  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  could  be  given  special  re- 
sponsibilities. Some  expressed  anxiety  that 
this  form  of  provisional  government  has  pro- 
vided Conomunlsts  with  a  means  of  staging 
a  coup  d'etat.  It  was  pointed  out  by  others 
that  whether  such  a  provisional  government 
can  function  until  elections  are  held  depends 
In  large  measure  on  the  political  orientation 
of  the  population.  In  such  countries  as 
Prance  and  Italy,  Communists  were  Included 
In  the  cabinet  of  the  Inunedlate  post-World 
War  n  governments  with  no  subsequent 
Commimlst  takeover.  In  the  Laos  Agree- 
ment of  1961-62,  a  coalition  govertmient  that 
was  formed  at  the  time  subsequently  broke 
down  when  the  Communist  faction  withdrew 
Its  support  and  refused  to  participate,  leav- 
ing the  centrist  and  right-wing  groups  to  run 
that  part  of  the  country  they  controlled. 

Elections 

There  was  unanimity  that  elections  should 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  and  that  the 
United  States  and  all  other  parties  to  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  should  be  absolutely  firm 
In  their  willingness  to  accept  the  results  of 
them.  The  United  States,  among  its  14 
points  for  a  settlement,  includes  the  "sup- 
port of  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam  to 
give  tbe  South  Vietnamese  a  government  of 
their  own  choice."  Most  of  the  group  felt 
that  tbe  United  States  government  would 
honor  this  commitment. 

Finding  acceptable  means  by  which  elec- 
tions can  be  held  will  be  a  difficult  taalc 
The  International  Control  Commission  was 
commissioned  at  Geneva  to  supervise  elec- 
tions for  the  reunification  of  tbe  two  zones 
of  Vietnam.  The  group  assumed  that  the 
International  Control  Commission  could  also 
be  given  the  duty  of  supervising  elections  for 
the  formation  of  a  constituent  assembly 
among  whose  responslbllltlea  would  be  the 
formation  of  a  government. 

Amnesty 
The  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954  provided 
that  the  representative  authorities  of  tbe 
northern  and  southern  zones  of  Vietnam 
"must  not  permit  any  individual  or  coUec-  *• 
tlve  reprisals  against  persons  who  have  col- 
laborated in  any  way  with  one  of  the  parties 
during  tbe  war,  or  agalnstAiembers  of  such 
persons'  families."  This  amnesty  will  need 
to  be  reinforced  in  a  peace  settlement.  If 
necessary,  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission must  be  given  special  authority  to 
see  that  amnesty  is  being  observed,  and  to 
consider  reports  of  violations  and  reconunend 
action  In  their  event. 

Unification  With  Nonh  Vietnam 
The  Geneva  Agreement  oT-yl954  provided 
that  elections  would  be  held  In'  July  1956,  for 
the  purpose  of  reunifying  the  northern  and 
southern  zones  of  Vietnam.  Among  tbe 
members  of  tbe  group  who  have  bad  close 
contacts  In  Vietnam  there  was  agreement 
that  North  Vietnam  wotild  not  demand  early 
reunification  of  the  country.  Since  the 
United  States  is  on  record  as  supporting  any 
free  decision  of  tbe  people  of  Vietnam  on  re- 
unification, this  Issue  no  longer  appears  to  be 
among  those  causing  great  controversy.  A 
constituent  assembly  could  t>e  given  respon- 


sibility for  achieving  reunification.  On  this 
point  it  was  noted  that  in  Jantiary  1957,  6 
months  after  the  failure  to  hold  elections  in 
Vietnam  for  reunification,  the  Soviet  Union 
proposed  that  North  and  South  Vietnam  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations  as  separate 
states.  The  United  States  rejected  the  pro- 
posal at  the  time. 

Neutralization  of  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
Iraos.  and  Cambodia 

The  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954,  by  provid- 
ing that  North  and  South  Vietnam  could  not 
accept  forelgn'>^ltary  persormel  and  bases 
or  participate  In  military  alliances,  set  the 
stage  for  a  military  neutralization  of  the 
four  areas  comprising  Indochina.  It  was 
recognized  by  the  group  that  such  neutrali- 
zation does  not  preclude  governments  in 
these  countries  headed  or  controlled  by  Com- 
munists, but  that  Insofar  as  military  mat- 
ters are  concerned,  Conununlst  or  non- 
Communist  governments  could  not  be  aligned 
with  other  countries.  It  was  the  conviction 
of  tbe  group  that  neutralization  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  would 
not  Jeopardize  the  security  interests  of 
America  or  the  non-Conununlst  states  of 
Asia. 

Withdrawal  of  Troops  . 

Informally  and  unofficially,  many  Cqmmu- 
nlst  spokesmen  have  stated  that  It  would  not 
be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw Its  troops  in  advance  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  In  Vietnam.  There  Is,  however, 
some  uncertainty  whether  Hanoi  and  the 
Front  are  in  accord  on  this  t>olnt. 

Tbe  United  States  position  is  tbat  we 
"want  jio  U.S.  bases  In  southeast  Asia,"  and 
that  "we  do  not  desire  to  retain  U.S.  troops 
in  South  Vietnam  after  peace  Is  assured." 
Assuming  flexibility  on  the  part  of  both  sides 
on  this  issue,  the  group  did  not  think  that 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  per  se  would  con- 
stitute a  major  issue  In  the  negotiations. 
The  exact  staging  of  the  withdrawal  of  troope 
on  the  part  of  both  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam,  of  course,  would  need  to  be 
the  subject  of  rather  detailed  discussions. 
Enforcement  Provisions  of  a  Settlement 

The  International  Control  Commission, 
under  the  terms  of  tbe  1964  Geneva  Agree- 
ment, is  made  responsible  for  implementing 
tUe  terms  of  the  agreement.  However,  in 
the  1954  agreements  It  was  expected  that  the 
French  Army  would  provide  the  necessary 
logistic  support  and  that  financial  support 
would  be  given  by  the  French  gbvemment. 
When  the  French  withdrew  from  South  Viet- 
nam In  August  1956,  the  Commission  was  left 
without  any  means  of  support.  The  need  for 
a  reinforced  International  Control  Commis- 
sion, therefore,  was  strongly  felt  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  If  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  Is  to  perform  the  tasks  as- 
signed to  it  in  1954,  plus  any  additional  ones 
designated  by  a  new  peace  conference,  there 
must  be  agreement  on  a  new  financing  for- 
mula. Tbe  Laos  Agreement  of  1961-62  bol- 
stered the  International  Control  Commission 
in  Its  operations  in  tbat  country;  this  in- 
^cluded  a  financing  formula  whereby  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
Prance,  and  the  United  Kingdom  each  agreed 
to  pay  174  percent  of  the  costs.  The  other 
parties  agreed  to  pay  lesser  percentages. 

Some  of  the  group  felt  that  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  by  Itself  did  not 
have  the  kind  of  administrative  structure 
needed  to  perform  its  duties.  It  was  there- 
fore suggested  that  the  United  Nations  could 
provide  administrative  support  to  strengthen 
tbe  Implementation  of  a  settlement.  Wheth- 
er the  Chinese  would  agree  to  such  adminis- 
trative support  was  not  known,  but  some 
participants  thought  that  a  United  Nations 
decision  to  support  strict  observance  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement  would  be  evidence  to  the 
Chinese  of  the  United  Nations  in^iartiality 
regarding  a  settlement. 
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IV.  Belated  arpects  of  a  Vietnamete 
tettlement 

At  A  number  of  polnta  In  tb«  conference 
China  was  dUctissed.  These  dUcuisalons 
covered  Cblna'a  view  of  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict, and  the  relation  of  Its  domestic  affairs 
to  foreign  policy.  Thought  to  be  particu- 
larly lmf>ortant  were  the  problems  of  pro- 
viding sufficient  food  for  its  expanding  popu- 
lation, the  sXKcesslon  question,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  army  to  political  rather 
than  professional  military  purposes.  Chi- 
nese food  needs  cannot  be  met  by  extending 
control  over  small  states  In  the  area.  Only 
In  the  Loess  region  of  north  China  can  total 
food  production  be  substantially  raised, 
something  In  the  order  of  40  percent.  As  to 
the  question  of  succession,  the  older  leader- 
ship has  attempted — with  orUy  moderate 
success — to  instill  revolutionary  and  antl- 
Amerlcan  attitudes  In  those  younger  men 
likely  to  replace  them.  American  policies, 
however,  can  affect  the  degree  of  success  the 
older  leadership  has  with  this  Indoctrination 
process. 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  Maoist  leader- 
ship fears  that  the  United  States  may  at- 
tack the  mainland  soon  and  that  China 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  this  attack  by 
various  forms  of  defense  encompassing 
guerrilla-type  operations.  There  are  signs, 
however,  that  army  leaders  may  be  seriously 
resisting  the  role  assigned  them  by  the  party 
In  the  defense  of  China. 

On,  Chinese  foreign  policy,  the  specialists 
in  the  group  noted  the  gross  misinterpreta- 
tion given  by  many  to  the  September  1965 
statement  of  the  Chinese  Defense  Minister, 
liln  Plao.  This  statement,  contrary  to  pop- 
ular and  some  official  beliefs,  advocated 
scallng-down  of  overt  Chinese  action  and 
those  militant  policies  which  increased  the 
risk  to  China  itself.  The  Chinese  espoused 
the  view  that  revolutions  and  wars  of  Ul)era- 
tion  could  not  be  imported,  and  that  con- 
ditions within  a  country  had  to  be  ripe  in 
order  for  such  revolutions  to  succeed.  This 
did  not  mean  tha^  China  would  not  send  out 
agents  and  propaganda  to  foment  revolu* 
tion.  Yet  such  tactics  should  be  differenti- 
ated from  the  likelihood  of  repeated  large- 
scale  Chinese  aggression  and  the  sending  of 
Chinese  troopw  and  arms  to  local  Commu- 
nist groups  in  the  developing  areas  of  the 
world.  Notable  too  in  the  Lin  statement 
was  the  absence  of  threats  to  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam,  even  though  China  had 
issued  many  such  threats  in  the  earlier 
months  of  1965. 

Thus  in  Vietnam,  China  has  exercised 
caution.  Tet  in  assessing  future  Chinese  in- 
tentions it  was  stressed  that  there  undoubt- 
edly was  a  threshold  for  China's  active  partic- 
ipation in  the  war.  At  some  point  in  a  con- 
tinued United  States  escalation  the  Chinese 
would  doubtless  feel  compelled  to  enter. 

Many  believed  that  since  1963  Chinese  for- 
eign policy  had  suffered  a  series  of  signifi- 
cant setlMcks  In  the  developing  areas  pri- 
marily because  of  the  hostile  reactions  of 
Indigenous  populations  and  leaders. 

Wars  of  Liberation 

The  group  considered  the  above  evalua- 
tion as  having  particular  relevance  to  Com- 
munist policy  on  wars  of  liberation.  Olven 
Chinese  inability  or  reluctance  to  commit 
military  force  to  support  wars  of  liberation, 
and  what  some  felt  was  a  growing  uneasiness 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  unilaterally 
to  promote  these  conflicts,  the  participants 
felt  it  important  that  the  United  States 
revise  its  conception  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

American  response  to  Communist  agita- 
tion for  conflict  In  developing  areas  must 
not  b«  to  react  unilaterally  with  military 
forces.  United  States  aid  to  certain  govern- 
ments with  antidemocratic  featxirM  ap- 
pears to  have  pressed  the  Soviet  Union  Into 


Increasing  its  agitation  for  disorder.  Tet 
Soviet  and  Chinese  exhortations  to  develop- 
ing countries  have  met  with  little  siiccess. 
Those  nations  which  ene  in  their  post- 
colonial  stage  are  anxious  for  periods  of  sus- 
tained economic  growth  which  increased 
revolution  and  violence  would  only  disturb. 
There  are  still  some  nations,  nevertheless,  in 
which  revolution  is,  or  may  soon  be  ripe. 
This  must  be  anticipated  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  felt  that  our  own  particular 
revolutionary  tradition  was  not  appropriate 
to  guiding  these  revolutions.  But  our  in- 
terests are  most  likely  to  be  served  by  a  sym- 
pathetic rather  than  a  hostile  response  when 
these  events  finally  occur. 

In  discussion  of  possible  responses  to  rev- 
olutions in  the  developing  nations,  the  con- 
ference emphasized  the  need  for  discover- 
ing new  roles  for  international  organisa- 
tions. Likewise,  the  participants  thought 
the  United  States  should  seek  to  explore  new 
avenues  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
within  the  United  Nations. 

In  discussing  the  role  of  major  powers  in 
local  conflicts  of  the  future,  many  favored 
stress  on  developing  procedure  within  In- 
ternational law  rather  than  emphasis  on  se- 
curing agreement  on  general  principles. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  whether 
Communist-inspired  violence  was  likely  to 
break  out  in  Thailand.  The  topic  was  con- 
sidered to  be  highly  speculative,  though  sev- 
eral experts  expressed  the  view  that  a  major 
outbreak  of  hostility  was  unlikely.  Local 
tension  and  Increased  terror,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  thought  to  be  a  distinct  possibil- 
ity. Some  thought  was  given,  therefore,  to 
the  possibility  of  multilateral  action  to 
anticipate  strife  and  prevent  a  crisis 
analogous  to  that  in  Vietnam. 

The  group  also  noted  the  need  for  arms 
control  agreements  in  Thailand  and  possibly 
other  areas.  Such  agreements  might  pro- 
hibit the  Import  of  arms  or  armed  personnel, 
the  establishment  of  foreign  military  bases, 
and  the  Joining  of  military  alliances.  These 
steps  could  be  incorporated  into  a  general 
conference  on  Vietnam,  or  as  an  adjunct  to 
a  Vietnamese  settlement.  Our  greatest  in- 
terest, finally,  should  lie  In  insulating  these 
conflicts  from  outside  Interference. 

On  the  relationship  of  Vietnam  to  other 
countries  in  southeast  Asia,  Including 
Thailand,  It  was  pointed  out  that  Vietnam 
was  the  only  case  in  southeast  Asia  where 
the  Cooununists  effectively  identified  them- 
selves with  the  country's  nationalists.  Else- 
where in  southeast  Asia,  nationalism  has  not 
been  forced  into  fusion  with  communism. 
Indeed,  the  fallvu-e  of  Communist  insurrec- 
tions in  Burma,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  and  the 
Philippines  testifies  to  the  positive  contribu- 
tion of  Asian  nationalism.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  the  inability  of  Commiuilst  insurgents 
to  secure  nationalist  backing  defeated  their 
ultimate  goals. 


Tk«  OmbodtmkB:  TribaBC  of  the  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoMsiif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  early 
in  1963,  I  have  been  working  for  the 
adoption  of  an  Americanized  version  of 
the  ombudsman,  a  remarkable  Swedish 
bred  Institution. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, my  bill  td  establish  an  Administra- 
tive Counsel  of  the  Congress  as  an  Amer- 


ican ombudsman  was  accorded  a  hearing 
In  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  has  the 
proposal  under  consideration. 

In  the  last  several  months,  interest 
in  the  ombudsman  has  increased  sharply, 
spurred  in  part  by  the  announcement  ol 
the  British  Government  last  October 
that  It  would  ask  the  current  session  of 
Parliament  to  create  a  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  for  Administration  or 
British  ombudsman.  The  British  White 
Paper  outlined  an  Institution  which 
would  be  .similar  in  many  ways  to  the 
proposed  American  ombudsman.  A  WD 
to  establish  a  British  ombudsman  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday. 

Last  month,  Senator  Edward  Lohg. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  in 
the  other  body,  announced  his  intention 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  ombudsman. 

In  view  of  this  interest,  I  should  like 
to  call  Members  attention  to  the  current 
Issue  of  the  annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
It  contains  an  article  by  Prof.  Stan- 
ley Anderson  and  me  which  describes  the 
American  ombudsman  proposal  in  the 
context  of  problems  which  »re  common 
to  modern  governments  thrbughout  the 
world. 

Professor  Anderson  is  a  lawyer  and  an 
assistant  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara.  He  Is  an  honorary  fellow  of 
the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation 
and  an  expert  on  the  ombudsman.  Dur- 
ing 1964.  he  was  associated  with  me  as  an 
American  Political  Science  Association 
fellow. 

I  Include  the  article  from  the  Annals: 
Trk  Ombttdsman  :    TamtTNa  or  thk  Pioru 
(By  HxNaT  S.  Rkuss  and  Stanley  V. 
Anderson ) 

Abstract :  The  ombudsman  is  an  agent  of 
Parliament  who  receives  and  may  invesUgste 
citizens"  grievances  against  bureaucracy. 
His  powers  are  to  reconunend,  to  publlclM. 
and  to  report  to  Parliament.  The  institu- 
tion began  in  Sweden  and  has  t>een  adopted 
or  considered  by  many  other  countries. 
There  is  widespread  interest  in  the  ombuds- 
man because  the  institution  meets  a  genersl 
need  in  modern,  industrialized  nations  for 
a  means  of  resolving  citizens'  unique,  indi- 
vidual problems  with  a  depersonalized  ad- 
ministration. The  courts,  which  are  slow 
and  costly,  do  not  provide  adequate  means  of 
redressing  citizens'  personal  grievances.  In 
the  United  States,  Congressmen  have  an  om- 
budsmanllke  role  in  Investigating  and  try- 
ing to  solve  constituents'  problems.  But 
this  Job — called  "casework"  on  Capitol  Hill— 
la  so  burdensome  that  it  Interferes  with 
Congressmen's  more  Important  leglslatlw 
and  policymaking  functions.  Congressman 
Reuss  has  proposed  establishing  an  admin- 
istrative counsel,  inspired  by  the  ombuds- 
man, to  take  over  a  part  of  the  "casework," 
thereby  lightening  the  burden  on  Congre*- 
men  and  aiding  citizens  more  effectively. 
The  chairman  of  the  administrative  con- 
ference may^also  function  as  a  kind  of  om- 
budsman. California  and  other  BUtss  and 
cities  are  considering  establishment  ol  om- 
budsmen. 

We  promised  another  freedom  to  our  peo- 
ple at  election  time,  that  we  would  set  up  » 
citizens'  appeal  authority,  an  ombudsmsn. 
to  which  any  aggrieved  citizen 
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Honorable  Members:  "Ha-lU."! 

Such  was  the  response  whlti  Prime  Min- 
uter Keith  Holyoake  received  from  the  New 
Zealand  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  in  June 
1961,  when  he  referred  to  the  ombudsman 
plank  contained  in  the  National  Party's  plat- 
form for  the  1960  general  elections. 

The  members'  outburst  was  directed  at  the 
name  "ombudsman,"  rather  than  at  the  con- 
cept. But  when  the  debate  "Was  completed 
tnd  the  measure  finally  adopted  in  Septem- 
ber 1962.  the  members  agreed  that  "there 
shall  be  appointed,  as  an  officer  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  commissioner  of  Investigations,  to 
be  called  the  ombudsman."  And  the  man 
chosen  by  Parliament  to  fill  the  office.  Sir  Guy 
Powles,  a  distinguished  Jurist,  diplomat,  and 
administrator,  styles  himself  ombudsman 
rtther  than  commissioner.  Xew  Zealand's 
adoption  not  only  of  the  institution  but  of 
Its  outlandish  title  was  symtKittc  of  the  great 
prestige  the  ombudsman  has  won  as  a  de- 
fender of  Individual  rights.     { 

oaiGiN  m  swxDEir 

The  institution  originated  In  Sweden  155 
ysan  ago.  In  Swedish,  "ombudsman"  means 
"agent"  or  "representative."  Similar  offices 
were  set  up  In  Finland  (1919),  Deiunark 
(1955),  and  Norway  (1963).»  Separate  om- 
budsmen for  mUitary  affairs  Were  created  In 
Sweden  (1915),  Norway  (1933),  and  West 
Germany  (1966) .  (In  1965,  the  Swedish  mUi- 
tary ombudsman  was  merged  again  with  the 
office  of  civil  ombudsman.)  Halated  institu- 
tions exist  In  India,  Japan,  Sepal,  and  the 
Philippines.  ■ 

Ombudsman  proposals  are  currently  under 
consideration  in  Australia,  Ctoada,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States.  In  1965,  ombudsman  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  legislatures  of  California,  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  New  York,  and  Utah,  as 
well  as  in  the  New  York  Cltj  CouncU,  and 
companion  bills  were  dropped  Into  the  hop- 
pers of  the  U.S.  Congress  by  Congressman 
HimiT  S.  Rross  (Hit.  4273)  and  Senator 
CuiBoajo:  Pkll  (S.  984) ,  propoelng  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  administrative  counsel  of 
Congress,  modeled  after  the  ombudsman. 

The  literature  on  the  ombudsman  is  exten- 
tlTe.  A  bibliography  of  En^ish-language 
materials  alone  fills  seven  typewritten  pages." 
Articles  have  appeared  In  such  widely  read 
publications  as  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
«lne.«  the  New  Yorker,'  and  the  Reader's 
Digest.* 

What  Is  this  ombudsman? 

Drawing  a  composite  picture,  the  ombuds- 
man is  appointed  by  the  legi4lBture  for  the 
term  of  ofttce  of  that  body.  Ht  is  eUgible  for 
raappolnUnent,  and  may  be  discharged,  by 
Parliament,  though  Parliament  may  not  In- 
terfere in  his  handling  of  individual  cases. 


'•'Parliamentary  Debates,"  K.Z.   (1961),  p. 

•See  Stanley  V.  Anderson,  "The  Scandi- 
navian Ombudsman."  12  The  American- 
Scandinavian  Review.  No.  4  (December  1964) , 
pp.  403-409.  Upon  request,  the  author  will 
ropply  reprints  of  this  survey  article. 

'  "The  Ombudsman :  A  Bibliography,"  pub- 
IWied  by  the  Northern  California  Friends 
Oommlttee  on  Legislation,  3an  Francisco, 
February  1965. 

•  HxNRT  S.  Retjss,  "An  'On»budsman'  for 
America."  The  New  York  Tl»ies  magazine. 
8«Pt  13,  1964.  pp.  30.  134-185,  reprinted 
m  the  Congressional  REcoan,  volume  110, 
P*»t  17,  pages  32538-39,  and  In  Joseph  S. 
pl*rk  (ed.).  "Congreeaional  Reform:  Prob- 
^  and  Prospects"  (New  York:  CroweU, 
IW).  pp.  293-297. 

•John  Balnbrldge,  "A  Civlllzki  Thing."  the 
Mw  Yorker,  Feb.   13,   1965.  pb.   136-151. 

•George  Kent.  "Where  You  Can  Fight  'City 
"»ll.  "  103  the  Rotarlan  (July  1963),  pp.  38- 
«.  condensed  as  "Watchdog  for  the  Common 
JUn."  Header's  Digest  (August.  1963) ,  pp.  83- 


The  ombudsman  has  great  discretion  In  de- 
ciding what  matters  to  investigate.  He  re- 
ceives citizens'  complaints  and  makes  an- 
nounced and  unannounced  Inspection  tours. 
He  may  take  matters  up  of  his  own  volition. 
Finally,  the  ombudsman  may  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence. 

THK    OMBUDSMAN'S   POWTKa 

While  the  ombudsman  has  no  power  to 
alter  the  results  of  an  administrative  deci- 
sion, changes  are  sometimes  made  when  he 
commences  an  Investigation  or  upon  his  final 
recommendation.  The  only  sanction  which 
the  ombudsman  can  impose  is  censure.  The 
ombudsman  must  extend  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  to  anyone  whom  he  Intends  to  repri- 
mand. The  ombudsman  may  suggest  that 
disciplinary  action  be  taken  by  an  agency, 
following  estabUshed  procedures  of  notice 
and  hearing,  or  be  may  recommend  that  the 
regular  prosecuting  authorities  Institute 
criminal  charges. 

The  ombudsman  is  free  to  suggest  changes 
In  rules  and  regulations  to  the  administra- 
tive agencies,  and  may  also  propose  remedial 
legislation  to  the  Parliament,  usually  in  his 
annual  report.  He  makes  available  to  the 
press  the  results  of  his  Investigations  when 
he  deems  Its  advisable. 

The  office  of  ombudsman  Is  quite  small, 
composed  of  half  a  dozen  attorneys  and  a 
corresponding  number  of  secretaries.  It 
woxild  not  do  to  create  a  parabureaucracy; 
this  would  merely  superimpose  a  new  layer 
of  officials  on  top  of  those  we  already  have. 
The  ombTidsman  is  alerted  by  squeaking 
wheels — citizens'  grievtmces  and  newspaj^er 
reports — and  must  rely  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  agencies  under  Investigation  to  supply 
the  facts  he  needs  to  Judge  the  merits  of 
the  complaints  he  receives.  The  New  Zealand 
ombudsman  has  stated  that  he  could  not 
function  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
bureaucracy. 

Fortunately,  this  cooperation  Is  almost  In- 
variably forthcoming  as  civU  servants  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  have  unfounded 
complaints  identified  as  such.  The  majority 
of  the  complaints  which  the  ombudsman  re- 
ceives are  without  merit.  Often,  the  com- 
plainant Is  laboring  under  a  mistake  of  fact 
or  law,  which '  the  ombudsman's  reply  can 
clarify  for  him.  Furthermore,  government 
employees  are  among  those  who  may  com- 
plain to  the  ombudsman  when  they  have 
grievances  about  working  conditions.  At 
the  top,  supervisory  officials  welcome  the  In- 
formation which  the  ombudsman  may  sup- 
ply on  the  operation  of  the  lower  echelons. 

THZ  NZKD  roS  THX  OMBTTDSMAN 

Why  all  this  interest  In  the  ombudsman? 

The  organlEation  of  the  modern,  positive 
state  requires  depersonalized  administration. 
Government  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  direcUves  laid  down  by  rulemakers 
who  are  several  layers  removed  from  the  peo- 
ple ruled.  ' 

The  citizen  is  faced  with  a  vast,  and  often 
bewildering,  panoply  of  statutes,  regulations, 
and  ordinances  applied  by  an  overlapping  ar- 
ray of  Judges  and  bureaucrats. 

All  the  Industrialized  nations  are  con- 
fronted with  the  conflict  between  the  de- 
mands of  society  and  the  desires  of  Individ- 
uals, between  the  need  for  general  rules  and 
practices  of  administration  and  the  pecu- 
lisj-ities  of  particular  cases. 

Totalitarian  government  resolves  the  prob- 
lem by  endeavoring  to  crush  individuals  who 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  state  and  the  arbi- 
trary application  of  its  tikases.  Indifference 
to  the  Individual  is  Justified  by  reference  to 
a  millennial  future,  in  which  "each  will  re- 
ceive according  to  his  needs." 

In  democratic  societies,  there  must  be  un- 
ceasing adjustment  of  the  relation  between 
individuals  and  society. 

Through  representative  government,  the 
society's  highest  legislative  and  admlnlstra- 


tlve  authorities  are  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Governors,  Congressmen,  State  legislators, 
county  supervisors,  dty  councilmen,  district 
attorneys — these  are  all  elected  officials.  In- 
dividuals have  their  vote  to  make  their  In- 
terests and  desires  felt  In  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Powerful  nongovernmental  organizations 
have  arisen  which  represent  individuals  by 
classes — as  industrial  workers,  as  bankers, 
as  gun-club  members,  or  whatever.  Trade 
unions,  large  corporations.  Interest-group 
associations — these  are  the  bodies  who  have 
the  weight  to  Infiuence  the  policies  of 
government. 

DEALING  WrrH   XNOrVmiTAL  PROBLEMS 

But  neither  the  ultimate  control  of  public 
officials  throiigh  the  electoral  process  nor 
widespread  participation  by  citizens  in  In- 
fiuential  nongovernmental  organizations 
meets  fully  the  need  of  individuals  with 
unique,  personal  problems  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  great  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations deal  with  the  government,  it  is 
usually  over  general  .  problems  and  broad 
questions  of  public  policy.  But  what  of  the 
man  In  the  street?  "When  two  elephants 
fight.  It  is  the  grass  that  suffers." ' 

Mo\jeover,  the  officials  vrtth  whom  the 
public  most  frequently  comes  into  contact 
are  not  elected.  They  are  administrators  who 
have  the  tenure  In  office  which  is  needed  to 
operate  a  merit  cIvU  service  and  to  provide 
the  expertise  required  to  run  a  modern 
government. 

The  citizen  with  an  Individual  problem 
haa  recourse  to  the  courts.  The  courts  are 
the  final  guardians  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
protecting  the  Individual's  freedom  of 
speech,  privacy,  movement,  and  assembly. 
Judges  can  pass  also  on  the  legality  of  ad- 
ministrative action.  But  Judicial  remedies 
are  slow  and  costly.  They  can  be  applied  to 
the  multifarious  activities  of  the  positive 
state  only  at  the  cost  of  swamping  the  courts 
and  paralyzing  the  bureaucracy. 

COtTNTZaWKIOHTS  TO  BTrBXAUCaATIC  povnpt 

Bureaucratic  Uls  may  be  susceptible  to 
bureaucratic  solutions — a  bit  of  the  hair  of 
the  dog  that  bites.  Attempts  to  provide 
such  solutions  are  many.  In  1964,  for  ex- 
ample, liaison  officers  for  consumer  affairs 
were  set  up  In  a  number  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.'  California  has  a  con- 
sumer counsel,  to  represent  "the  pubUc 
Interest  at  legislative.  reg\ilatory,  and  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  to  balance  against 
the  highly  paid  spokesmen  of  Industry."* 

CivUian  police  review  boards  have  been 
established  In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  PhlU- 
delphla.  Pa.  Last  Harch,  an  alleged  official 
misconduct  section  ">  was  set  up  In  the  Los 
Angeles  district  attorney's  office. 

Examples  could  be  multiplied:  legal-aid 
societies,  pubUc  defender  systems.  Better 
Business  Bureaus — all  of  these  are  govern- 
mental or  quasi-governmental  operations, 
designed  to  equalize  the  weight  of  the  Indi- 
vidual against  the  organized  forces  of  society. 

Because  the  Individual  carries  little 
weight  against  the  vast  power  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, the  Government  must  lend  Its 
weight  to  him,  using  the  force  of  Govern- 
ment to  restrain  and  htmianlze  government. 

Clearly,  what  is  needed  is  an  Institution 
responsive  to  citizens'  problems  which  can 


'An  African  proverb,  taken  from  Cecil  V. 
Crabb,  Jr.,  "The  Elephants  and  the  Grass:  A 
Study  of  Nonalinement"  (New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.  Praeger,  1965). 

*  "Government  Aids  to  Consumers."  Con- 
sumer Reports  (December  1964) ,  pp.  259-265. 

•Ibid.,  p.  264. 

"  A  name  which  surely  would  warrant  an- 
other "ha-ha"  If  It  had  been  presented  to  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament. 
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control  bureaucracy  without  stifling  bu- 
reaucracy, allow  necessary  discretion  with* 
out  permitting  caprlciousness,  reward 
promptness,  courtesy,  and  efficiency  by 
singling  out  delay,  rudeness  and  bumbling, 
and  Insure  fairness  by  uncovering  bias  and 
error. 

THE  8T7CCCSS  Or  THE  OMBUDSMAN 

Judging  by  the  experience  of  the  Scandi- 
navian states  and  New  Zealand,  the  ombuds- 
man Is  extraordinarily  well  suited  to  foster 
these  ends. 

Primary  responsibility  for  good  govern- 
ment must  rest  with  honest  and  intelligent 
officials.  But  even  the  very  best  of  bureauc- 
racies administering  the  best  laws  will  suffer 
the  flaws  which  arise  from  sheer  size  and 
human  foible.  A  successful  ombudsman 
will  reduce  malfunction  by  his  very  presence 
and  through  the  reforms  which  he  Inspires. 
But  he  will  not  put  himself  out  of  business 
until  administrators  become  philosopher 
kings. 

Under  the  American  system  of  separation 
of  powers,  State  and  Federal  legislatures 
make  laws,  or  delegate  the  power  to  do  so, 
and  executive  officers  carry  them  out.  To 
complete  the  circle,  the  legislators  are  sup- 
posed to  check  on  the  executive  In  order 
to  Insure  that  the  laws  are  enforced  prop- 
erly. The  vMtnesa  and  variety  of  modern 
bureaucracies  make  this  an  extremely  de- 
manding task. 

THE  IMPOKTANCE  OT  CASE  WORK 

Individual  legislators  are  striving  to  ful- 
fill this  role,  not  least  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 
On  the  basis  of  extensive  interviews  and 
round-table  discussions  with  nearly  a  score 
of  Representatives  from  each  political  party. 
the  author  of  a  Brookings  Institution  study 
notes: 

"Probably  the  most  important  mall  (re- 
ceived by  a  Congressman)  Is  the  'case' 
mall.  •  •  •  Denied  a  favorable  ruling  by 
the  bureaucracy  on  a  matter  of  direct  con- 
cern to  him,  puzzled  or  Irked  by  delays  in 
obtaining  a  decision,  confused  by  the  ad- 
ministrative maze  through  which  he  Is  di- 
rected to  proceed,  or  ignorant  of  whom  to 
write,  a  constituent  may  turn  to  his  Con- 
gressman for  help.  •  •  •  A  person  who  has 
a  reasonable  complaint  cn>  query  Is  regarded 
as  providing  an  opportunity  rather  than  as 
adding  an  extra  burden  to  an  already  busy 
office.  The  party  affiliation  of  the  Individ- 
ual even  when  known  to  be  different  from 
that  of  the  Congressman  does  not  normally 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  action."  " 

No  systematic  study  has  been  made  of  the 
number  and  kind  of  constituent  complaints. 
I>urlng  the  first  9  months  of  1901,  Senator 
Vance  Hastke  reports  that  he  "had  300  in- 
quiries from  people  from  Indiana  who  work 
for  the  Federal  Qovemment  and  wanted  as- 
sistance with  something  pertaining  to  their 
Jobs  •  •  •  handled  709  (service  and  vet- 
eran) problems  *  •  *  assisted  261  Hooslers 
with  social  security  problems,  27  with  draft 
board  problems,  18  with  railroad  retire- 
ments, and  *  *  *  61  Immigration  cases 
who  could  be  helped  within  the  framework 
of  the  present  law."  " 

"HXTMANIZINO  the  BtTREAUCTUCT" 

To  handle  this  casework,  as  it  la  called  on 
Capites  Hill,  and  to  do  the  other  work  of  a 


"  Charles  L.  Clapp,  "The  Congressman :  His 
Work  as  He  Sees  It"  (Garden  City,  NT.: 
Doubleday.  1954),  p.  84.  The  UUe  of  this 
excellent  work  calls  to  mind  the  Jibe  of  Adial 
Stevenson  at  a  reunion  with  a  prominent 
classmate:  "Well."  be  s&ld,  "we  have  both 
gone  out  to  do  the  Lord's  work,  you  In  your 
way,  and  I  in  His." 

>*  OoNcmxsaioNAL  Recoko,  volxune  107,  part 
16,  page  31766.  excerpted  In  Norman  C. 
Thomas  and  Karl  A.  Lamt,  "Congress:  Pol- 
Hlcs  and  Practlca"  (New  York:  Random 
House.  1064) ,  pp.  43-4S. 


congressional  office.  House  Members  have  ap- 
proximately 10  staff  members  and  Senators 
have  30  or  more.  Lawmakers  throughout  the 
world  undoubtedly  perform  a  similar  func- 
tion— In  Great  Britain  It  is  referred  to  as 
"constituency  surgery" — but  probably  no- 
where is  the  vol\mie  as  great  as  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  "Write  your  Congressman,"  Is  a 
byword  of  the  American  political  vocabulary. 

As  one  of  the  authors  has  pointed  out 
elsewhere : 

"Thousands  of  citizens'  complaints  and 
problems  flow  into  congressional  offices  every 
year.  •  •  •  Legislators  and  their  staffs  spend 
a  large  part  of  their  time  Investigating  such 
problems,  urging  correction  of  apparent  in- 
justices and  orrors  and  explaining  to  the 
citizens  a  bureaucracy  that  is  often  too 
wrapped  up  In  Jargon  to  explain  Itself.  •  •  • 
This  congressional  role  has  been  Important 
in  humanizing  the  bureaucracy  and  In  mak- 
ing it  respKDnslble.  *  *  *  It  helps  to  have  (the 
actions  of  civil  servants)  watched  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  to  answer  to  the 
people  every  2  or  6  years;  he  Is  sure  to  prod 
them  toward  the  best  possible  administra- 
tion of  the  laws.  *  ■  *  So  the  United  States 
in  a  sense,  already  has  not  only  one  but  535 
ombudsmen  In  Its  100  Senators  and  435  Rep- 
resentatives." 

CONGRESSMEN'S  TIME 

This  would  all  be  well  and  good  If  it  were 
not  for  one  major  drawback:  casework  dis- 
tracts the  Congressman  and  his  staff  from 
their  primary  legislative  function.  While 
still  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  de- 
scribed a  sample  workday  of  15  hours,  In 
which  actual  sessions  of  the  House  and  bis 
two  committees  lasted  about  7  hours.  After 
taking  care  of  constituent  visits  and  requests, 
time  for  studying  pending  legislation  had  to 
be  squeezed  in  between  7  and  8:45  ajn., 
during  lunchtlme,  and  after  midnight.^' 

Recognition  of  these  conflicting  demands 
on  the  legislators'  time  underlies  the  previ- 
ously cited  Reuss-Pell  bill  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Congress.  It  reads.  In  pairt,  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  increasing  complexity  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  created  diffi- 
culties on  the  part  of  private  citizens  In 
dealing  with  the  Government,  that  there 
is  a  clear  need  for  the  Congress  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  such  difficulties, 
particularly  those  of  a  recurrent  nature.  In 
order  that  remedial  legislative  action  may 
be  taken,  and  that,  under  existing  pro- 
cedures, such  Information  Is  only  sporadical- 
ly available  and  frequently  is  inadequately 
developed  or  falls  entirely  to  reach  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committees.  The  Con- 
gress further  finds  that  the  necessary  and 
proper  efforts  of  its  Individual  Members  to 
deal  with  these  problems  have  Increasingly 
become  so  burdensome  as  to  constitute  a  seri- 
ous Impediment  to  the  discharge  of  Uulr 
other  legislative  duties." 

THI  ADMnnSTSATIVE  UOUMSBL 

Consequently,  the  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Administrative  Counsel 
of  the  Congress,'  to  be  appointed  for  the 
2 -year  term  of  a  given  Congress  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  Under  the  Reuse  bill, 
the  Ootinsel  Is  to  receive  the  same  pay  as  a 


"Hekrt  S.  Reuss,  "We  Need  an  American 
Ombud»man."  ChrisUan  Century,  Mar.  3, 
1965.  pp.  269-271,  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recoco,  volume  111,  part  4,  page  6072. 

>«  Estes  Kefauver  and  Jack  Levin,  "A  Twen- 
tieth-Century Congress"  (New  York:  Duell, 
Sloan  &  Pearce,  1947),  p.  194.  excerpted  In 
John  P.  Roche  and  Leonard  W.  Levy  (eds.). 
The  Congress:  Documents  in  American  Gov- 
ernment (New  York:  Harcourt,  Braca  A 
World.  19«4).  pp.  304-208. 


Congressman,  and  Is  given  the  Investlgatcrv 
powers  of  a  congreEslonal  committee,  ex- 
cluding the  right  to  Issue  subpenas. 

The  duties  to  be  assumed  by  this  ner 
office  are  specified  In  section  4  of  the  bllil 

"Upon  the  request  of  any  Member  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  the  Administrative  Coun- 
sel shall  review  the  case  of  any  person  who 
alleges  that  be  believes  that  be  has  been 
subjected  to  any  Improper  penalty,  or  that 
he  has  been  denied  any  right  or  benefit 
to  which  he  Is  entitled,  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  that  the  determlnatloo 
or  award  of  any  such  right  or  benefit  hsi 
been,  Is  being,  or  will  be  unreasonably  de- 
layed, as  a  result  of  any  action  or  failure 
to  act  on  the  part  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  other  than  [th« 
President,  Congressman,  Judicial  officers,  and 
officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia).  •  •  • 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  review,  he  «h«ii 
report  his  conclusions  and  recommendatlooa. 
If  any,  to  the  Member  or  committee  by  whom 
the  claim  was  referred." 

Finally,  the  Counsel  Is  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 7  to  make  Interim  reports  to  CongrMt 
"on  any  occasion  when  he  deems  such  scttoa 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act,"  and  is  directed  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  Cong^'ess : 

"Such  report  shall  summarize  his  activi- 
ties, shall  Include  reviews  of  those  individual 
cases  which.  In  his  Judgment,  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congrea, 
and  shall  set  forth  such  recommendationi 
for  legislation  or  further  investigation  u 
he  may  deem  appropriate." 

advantages  and  origins 

The  Counsel  would  have  other  advantage! 
besides  that  of  allowing  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  devote  more  time  to  legislative  and 
policy  matters. 

With  a  small  staff  of  experts,  the  Counsel 
could  do  a  better  Job  than  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  protecting  citizens'  rights.  As  it  It 
now.  Members  of  Congress  and  the  meo-of- 
all-work  on  their  staffs  must  be  generallite 
who  find  themselves  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage In  dealing  with  the  administration's  ex- 
perts. Centralizing  congressional  "csm- 
work"  in  the  Counsel  would  be  far  more 
efficient  and  less  costly  than  indefinite  expan- 
sion of  the  535  Individual  congressional  office 
staffs. 

While  the  ombudsman  Idea  Inspired  the 
proposal  for  an  Administrative  Counsel,  the 
Counsel  also  parallels  existing  American  In- 
stitutions. In  the  Offices  of  the  LeglslatlTe 
Counsel  and  in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Congress 
has  given  itself  the  advantages  of  expert,  cen- 
tralized assistance  in  legislative  drafting  and 
research,  respectively.  During  1964,  for  «- 
ample,  the  Legislative  Reference  Servloa's 
150  experts  responded  to  105.000  congres- 
sional Inquiries. 

Congressional  oversight  does  not,  of  course, 
relieve  the  executive  branch  of  the  responil- 
billty  to  keep  its  own  house  clean.  A  new 
broom  was  created  on  the  executive  side  In 
1964,  through  the  establishment  by  Congi«« 
of  an  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  composed  of  the  head  or  dep- 
uty of  each  executive  department  and  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  board  or  commission,  u 
well  as  of  lawyers  and  scholars  appointed 
by  the  President  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference might  fimction  as  a  kind  of  ombudi- 
man  himself.  He  is  empowered  "to  make  in- 
quiries into  matters  he  deems  important  for 
conference  consideration.  Including  inatt«« 
proposed  by  persons  Inside  or  outside  the 
Federal  Oovemnlent."  The  grievances  of  pri- 
vate citizens  would  fall  under  this  blwket. 
as  would  the  information  and  recommenda- 
tions supplied  as  public  documents  by  an  Ad- 
ministrative Counsel  of  the  Congress. 
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Meanwhile,  at  the  State  level,  the  more 
manageable  size  of  populations  wotUd  seem 
to  permit  a  more  direct  implementation  of 
the  ombudsman  concept.  Three  of  the  larg- 
est States  and  two  of  the  smallest  are  work- 
ing m  that  direction."  In  the  1966  session 
of  the  California  Legislature,  for  example, 
Speaker  Jesse  M.  Unruh  lntr(>auced  assembly 
bill  No.  2956,  providing  fo»  the  establish- 
ment of  an  office  of  ombu4sman.  Speaker 
Unruh  has  also  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
nkie-man  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  "to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  incorporating 
Into  the  structure  of  the  S^te  government 
an  official  similar  to  the  ombudsman." 

All  of  these  proposals — State  and  Fed- 
eral— are  signs  of  wldespreaid  concern  with 
Individuals'  rights  and  Individual  Justice  In 
administration.  This  concern  Is  a  wholesome 
sign.  It  should  not  exhaust  Itself,  however. 
In  righteous  indignation  or  hopeless  resigna- 
tion. Rather,  concern  should  lead  to  con- 
tinuing appraisal  of  the  adequacy  of  our 
political  institutions  to  the  needs  of  man  In 
an  increasingly  depersonalized  society.  Ap- 
praisal, In  turn,  should  lead  ito  carefully  tai- 
lored proposals  for  specific  reform. 

Article  I  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  directs: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  *  *  *  abridg- 
ing ••  •  the  right  of  the  |)eople  •  •  •  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances."  ! 

If  this  guarantee  is  to  be  meaningful,  we 
must  insure  that  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation are  kept  open  and  effective.  The  voice 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  must  be  selectively 
amplified  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures.  AdaptatUoms  of  the  om- 
budsman give  promise  of  high  fidelity.** 


Water  Pollntion  b  Michigiui— A  Way  to 
Its  Solution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OP   MINNESOTA; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaENTATTVES   - 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  th$ 
very  excellent  speech  delivered  by  our 
good  friend  John  Dingeu,  at  the  Clean 
Water  Conference  of  the  Michigan  State 
Association  of  Supervisors  on  the  subject 
of  water  pollution: 
Wateb  Pollution  in  MiCRn^iN— A  Wat  to 

Its  Solution 
(Address  of  Hon.  John  D.  Dinoell,  Democrat, 
16th  Congressional  District  of  Michigan,  to 
the  Michigan  State  Association  of  Super- 
visors, on  January  18,  1966^  at  their  Clean 
Water  Conference  In  Lansing,  Mich.) 
My  dear  friends,   I   want   to  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  for  the  pdtUege  of  being 
here  today  and  for  the  opportunity  of  dlB- 

"See  Stanley  V.  Anderson  "The  Ombuds- 
n«n:  Public  Defender  Against  Maladmlnis- 
tmion,"  6  Public  Affairs  Report,  No.  2  (April 
i»6B)  ThU  Is  the  buUetln  of  the  InsUtute 
01  Governmental  Studies.  University  of  Call- 
««ila.  Berkeley.  The  InstltAite  U  carrying 
out  a  study  of  the  suitability  of  ombuds-  ^ 
™m  Institution  for  adaptation  In  California. 
A  lengthy  symposium  on  the  ombudsman 
W«u-ed  m  Canada  after  thU  article  was 
■ntien.  it  u  Donald  C.  Roimt  (ed.).  "The 
J«w»<teian:  Citizen's  Defender"  (Toronto: 
university  of  Toronto  Press,  1966) . 


cussing  one  of  the  most  pressing  resotirce 
problems  of  our  day.  I  want  to  commend 
both  my  valued  friend,  EA  Connor,  one  of 
our  outstanding  public  officials,  for  his  ex- 
pression of  confldence  In  me,  and  the  asso- 
ciation for  Its  Interest  In  this  desperate  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution. 

The  title  assigned  to  me  was,  "Water  Pollu- 
tion In  Michigan."  I  would  like  to  take  the 
liberty  of  adding  to  that  title  the  words,  "A 
Way  to  Its  Solution."  Briefly  that  solution 
is  Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperation,  large 
expenditures  of  funds,  and  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  our  antipollution  laws. 

Before  I  observe  any  of  you  going  to  sleep, 
I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  commence  a  doleful  recitation  of 
contamination  of  our  State's  once  pristine 
waters.  Nor  do  I  Intend  to  descend  to  a 
lugubrious  recital  of  the  effects  of  this  con- 
tamination on  health,  welfare,  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  of  our  people.  Neither 
will  I  go  Into  its  devastating  effects  upon 
flsh  and  wildlife  and  on  the  attracting  of  new 
Industry  to  our  State. 

Certain  of  my  comments  will  necessarily 
touch  on  these  matters  but  only  as  incidental 
to  a  calm  discussion  of  our  water  problems. 

Michigan,  like  all  other  States,  has  been  a 
bit  like  the  farmer  who  was  approached  by 
the  county  agent  and  offered  new  advice  on 
the  latest  and  best  ways  to  farm.  The  farm- 
er replied,  "Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
help,  but  I  am  not  farming  right  now  as 
well  as  I  know  how."  I  say  this  with  due 
deference  to  Mr.  Lorlng  F.  Oemlng,  the  execu- 
tive secretary,  and  to  the  other  members  of 
our  Michigan  Water  Resources  Commission, 
who  over  the  years  have  done  one  of  the  best 
Jobs  in  the  United  States  of  managing  water 
resources.  \ 

I  can  well  recall  that  for  a  long  tliQfi4  used 
to  receive  a  ^Islt  during  Just  about  every 
Congress  from  either  Milt  Adams,  former  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Michigan  Water  Re- 
sources Commission,  or  from  our  able  assist- 
ant attorney  general,  Nick  Olds,  two  of  my 
very  dear  friends.  Both  of  these  men  are 
among  the  most  able  officials  and  public- 
interest  oriented  Individuals  anywhere,  and 
I  think  that  all  three  of  us  looked  forward  to 
these  visits.  They  Initiated  a  regular  tUt 
dealing  with  legislation  sponsored  by^me 
which  each  of  these  good  gentlemeiyslai- 
cerely  felt  would  put  our  State  agencies  <St 
of  business,  a  calamity  desired  by  none  of  us. 

Our  contacts  started  back  In  1966  when 
Congressman  John  Blatnik  first  began  the 
fight  for  meaningful  water  pollution  control 
with  the  Introduction  of  what  was  to  become 
PubUc  Law  660,  the  fundamental  Federal 
water  pollution  law.  This  was  enacted 
after  the  opposition  of  the  States,  some  com- 
munities, and  most  Indiistries,  as  well  as  the 
dedicated  opposition  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, was  overcome.  All  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  legislation;  Industrial  groups, 
State  agencies,  and  the  administration, 
stressed  what  to  them  were  valid  reasons  for 
opposition.  Industry  pleaded  the  problems 
o^compllance  and  cost  Increase;  State  agen- 
cies feared  that  the  proposed  legislation  Im- 
pinged upon  their  treasured  Jurisdiction;  and 
the  Elsenhower  administration  argued  that 
"water  pollution  was  a  uniquely  local  blight," 
and  of  course  worried  that  the  legislation 
would  provide  $50  million  a  year  to  assist 
communities  In  construction  of  desperately 
needed  sewage  abatement  works. 

Ultimately  the  differences  with  the  State 
administrators  were  resolved  by  limiting  the 
Federal  activity  to  areas  of  pollution  origi- 
nating in  one  State  and  affecting  health,  life, 
and  welfare  In  other  States.  The  objections 
of  the  poUuters  and  of  the  executive  branch 
were  simply  battered  aside,  or  compromises 
were  made  which  resulted  In  garnering  of  a 
vote  here  or  there,  sufficient  unto  the  need 
for  passage  of  the  leglslaUon. 


To  their  great  credit,  the  Michigan  Water 
Resources  Commission,  and  my  old  friend. 
Milt  Adams,  recognized  the  wisdom  of  that 
legislation  and  fought  valiantly  for  It  at  the 
end. 

I  saw  my  two  beloved  friends  at  the  time 
I  Introduced  a  draft  of  the  bill  permltUng 
communities  to  request  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  abatement  of 
pollution  coming  from  their  upstream 
neighbors.  This  bill  was  changed  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Governor  of  the  State  could 
request  the  Public  Health  Service  to  com- 
mence proceedings  for  the  abatement  of 
Intrastate  pollution.  It  then  became  law 
and  was  supported  by  my  two  friends  and 
Michigan's  State  agencies.  Parenthetically, 
It  was  this  legislation  which  was  utilized  to 
Initiate  the  Federal  cleanup  now  taking 
place  on  the  Detroit  River  at  the  request  of 
former  Governor  Swalnson. 

I  was  again  visited  by  my  two  old  friends 
when  I  introduced  legislation  to  establish 
Federal  standards  for  the  abatement  of  pol- 
lution of  Interstate  and  navigable  waters 
and  to  establish  a  Federal  agency  to  handle 
pollution  of  our  waters. 

It  has  been  a  remarkable  experience  to  me 
to  observe  the  continuing  opposition  of 
State  agencies  to  the  upgrading  of  Federal 
water  pollution  control  endeavors  on 
grounds  that  it  is  not  needed.  It  costs  too 
much,  and  it  impinges  upon  State  responsl- 
bUltles.  * 

Hau)lly,  this  legislation  also  became  law. 
The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  is  applauded 
even  by  its  former  critics,  one  of  the  most 
active  of  whom  now  seelu  to  run  the  new 
agency  he  so  vigorously  opposed.  Through 
this  law,  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Agency  has  been  established,  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  workable  Federal  stand- 
ards to  abate  pollution  of  our  interstate 
waters.  More  Importantly,  these  several 
legislative  fights  have  brought  about  an  In- 
crease In  the  level  of  Federal  expenditures 
to  States  and  communities  for  abatement  of 
water  pollution  from  $50  million  to  a  figure 
today  In  excess  of  $280  mllUon.  with  the 
possibility  of  an  expenditure  of  $300  million 
In  the  next  fiscal  year,  commencing  July  1. 

Since  these  Federal  expenditures  have 
generated  local  expenditures  at  the  rat©  of 
about  4  to  1,  we  can  reasonably  anticipate 
that  total  expenditures  in  the  field  of  water 
pollution  In  the  coming  year  may  be  In- 
creased from  $1.2  to  $1.6  billion. 

The  best  Indication  of  national  need  is 
shown  by  the  vast  number  of  new  plants 
which  must  be  constructed  and  obsolete 
plants  which  must  be  upgraded. 

The  cost  of  cleanup  can  be  conservatively 
estimated  at  anywhere  from  $20  to  $40  bU- 
llon. 

We  recently  had  opportunity  to  observe 
the  attitude  of  the  Michigan  Water  Re- 
sources Conunlsslon  in  connection  with  two 
Federal  proceedings,  the  first  on  the  Menom- 
inee, an  Interstate  proceeding,  and  the 
second  on  the  Detroit  River,  an  Intrastate 
abatement  action. 

Essentially   the  reaction  was  the  same 

opposition  to  Federal  cleanup;  although  In 
the  second  case  the  opposition  was  muted 
by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  proceeding  was 
begun  at  the  request  of  the  then  Governor 
of  our  State,  the  Honorable  John  Swalnson. 

What  opposition  was  lacking  on  the  part 
of  the  State  government  to  clean  up  the 
Detroit  River,  Its  tributaries,  and  the  Michi- 
gan waters  of  Lake  Erie,  was  certainly  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  the  general  manager  of 
the  Detroit  Board  of  Water  Commissioners, 
who  characterized  Federal  cleanup  of  the 
Detroit  River  as  unnecessary  and  an  act  of 
gross  Intrusion  Into  the  affaire  of  the  State 
and  the  Detroit  Water  Board. 

It  would  be  fair  to  point  out  to  you  that 
the  Detroit  River  is  recognized  by  &11  who 
dwell  neat  It  or  who  use.  it,  as  a  greatly 
defiled  body  of  water.    Succinctly  put,  some 
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640  mllllOQ  gallona  of  municipal  WMt«  con- 
taining an  oxygen-conaumlng  capacity  equal 
to  the  raw  wwage  from  a  population  of  over 
3  million.  Innumerable  co'Alorzn  bacteria, 
over  25,000  pound*  of  iron,  600.000  pounds  of 
m  suspended  solids,  almost  300,000  pounds  of 
settleable  solids,  some  16,000  gallons  of  oil, 
1,200  pounds  of  phenolic  substances  and 
many  thousands  of  pounds  of  anunonla, 
phosphates,  and  chlorides  are  deposited  there 
dally.  In  addition  to  this,  a  total  Industrial 
waste  volume  of  1.1  billion  gallons  Is  dis- 
charged dally  Into  the  Detroit  River  contain- 
ing among  other  things,  wastes  that  have  an 
oxygen-consumlrxg  capacity  equal  to  raw  sew- 
age from  a  population  of  over  1  million,  3,000 
gallons  of  oil.  800.000  pounds  of  suspended 
solids,  1,400  pounds  of  phenol,  80.000  pounds 
of  Iron,  8,000  pounds  of  anunonla,  200,000 
pounds  of  acid  and  over  two  million  pounds 
of  chlorides.  My  friends,  I  repeat,  these  are 
dally  discharges. 

An  ancient  combined  sewer  system  permits 
raw  sewage  discharges  about  45  times  a  year, 
and  Detroit's  main  sewage  treatment  plant 
contrlbutee  06  percent  of  the  municipal 
WMtes   going  Into   the  Detroit  River. 

Without  reading  them  to  you  by  name, 
other  streams  In  Michigan  have  reports  of 
fish  kills,  phenol  and  cyanide  escapes,  and 
similar  spectacular  examples  of  pollution. 
We  constantly  read  complaints  In  the  news- 
papers of  rivers  like  the  Rouge,  the  Huron, 
the  Grand,  the  Red  Cedar,  and  of  course  the 
Kalamazoo,  which  like  the  fabled  western 
river  are  too  thick  with  pollutants  to  drink 
but  too  thin  to  plow. 

It  Is  passing  strange  that  we  who  live  In 
a  State  whose  auto  license  plates,  by  State 
statute,  bear  the  motto  "Water- Winter 
Wonderland"  are  faced  with  a  Public  Health 
Service  report  which  Indicates  Detroit  and 
Michigan  hold  unchallenged  last  place  In 
regard  to  water  pollution  control  In  the 
Lake  Erie  abatement  proceedings. 

Primary  treatment  systems  remove  from 
-30  to  35  percent  of  the  solids  Involved  In 
the  waster,  and  secondary  treatment  systems 
remove  from  80  to  86  percent  of  the  oxy- 
gen-consuming organisms  present  In  the 
solid  components  of  the  waste. 

One  hundred  percent  of  Indiana's  and 
Pennsylvania's  drainage  Into  Lake  Erie  Is 
served  by  secondary  treatment  plants. 
Cleveland  has  switched  all  lu  waste  treat- 
ment to  secondary  plants,  and  60  percent  of 
Ohio's  drainage  Into  Lake  Erie  wlU  have  sec- 
ondary treatment.  The  figure  for  secondary 
treatment  In  the  whole  State  of  Michigan  Is 
only  16  percent.  Still  the  general  manager 
of  the  Detroit  Water  Board  protests  that 
Detroit  does  not  need  to  go  to  secondary 
treatment,  and  that  the  Detroit  River  Is  not 
polluted. 

If  all  the  communities  In  these  other 
States  have  been  able  to  finance  and  build 
the  plants,  why  can't  Detroit?  If  the  other 
States  have  been  willing  to  Insure  that  their 
cities  and  communities  abate  pollution,  why 
has  not  Michigan  done  so7 

Our  society,  our  economy,  and  the  unique 
productivity  of  our  area,  are  based  upon  the 
Great  Lakes,  their  tributaries,  and  in  a  very 
large  measure,  upon  our  inland   lakes. 

The  beneficent  presence  of  the  Great  Lakes 
moderates  the  temperature  extremes.  This 
magnificent  supply  of  fresh  water,  the  larg- 
est In  the  world,  and  our  splendid  climate 
and  scenery  make  our  tourist  Industry.  Our 
Industries  are  dei>endent  upon  our  waters 
for  cooling,  washing,  and  other  purposes. 
Prom  Lake  Erie  alone  industries  take  4.7 
billion  gallons  of  water  a  day,  including  3.85 
billion  used  for  power  production.  Muni- 
elpalitles  along  Lake  Brie  shore  draw  another 
610  mlllloo  t*Uao«  of  w»tar  par  day. 

By  using  these  figures  to  project  water 
usage  on  the  other  lakes,  the  enormity  of 
the  dependence  of  our  people  on  the  Great 
lAkes  takes  on  its  proper  and  unbelleveable 
proportions.    The  abundance  of  our  water 


resources  has  created  an  economy  of  incredi- 
ble productivity. 

Prospects  for  continued  expansion  of  in- 
dustry and  prosperity  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  are  bright.  Production  In  our 
Detroit  area  alone,  measured  In  value  added 
by  manufacture,  could  increase  from  about 
•5.8  billion  in  1060  to  something  over  $13 
billion  in  1980.  Population  in  the  Detroit 
area  will  probably  approach  6.5  million  by 
1080. 

Yet  with  population  and  industry  growth 
come  ugly  results.  Every  species  of  game 
fish  that  thrived  in  Lake  Erie  had  declined 
greaUy,  and  Detroit  and  other  Michigan 
communities  and  indxistrles  are  major  con- 
tributors to  the  contamination  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  clear  blue  water  of  that  lake  is  steadily 
being  transferred  into  something  thick  and 
ugly.  The  shores  are  lined  with  debris  of 
all  types;  decaying  organic  matter,  and 
waste  from  ships,  cities,  and  Industries.  The 
same  situation  is  found  at  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Mlch'.gan. 

Hardly  a  mall  delivery  comes  to  my  office 
that  I  do  not  find  a  complaint  about  the 
condition  of  our  Great  Lakes  or  our  Inland 
lakes.  Our  people  complain  of  declining 
water  levels  and  filth  and  contamination 
that  result  in  noxious  odors,  and  ruin  swim- 
ming, fishing,  and  water  skiing  opportunltlee. 

The  manager  of  the  Wyandotte  waterworks 
complained  to  me  that  he  was  being  forced 
to  run  a  waste  treatment  plant,  not  a 
municipal  water  distribution  system.  The 
Detroit  Water  Board  suggested  Wyandotte 
place  its  Intakes  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
river,  outside  the  "Water-Winter  Wonder- 
land." 

A  warning  of  new  wastes  appeared  In  the 
Michigan  Municipal  Review.  In  an  excel- 
lent article  in  that  publication,  Donald  M. 
Pierce,  chief,  Waste  Water  Section,  Division 
of  Engineering,  Michigan  Department  of 
Health,  points  out  "new  wastes  create  new 
hazards,"  and  contlnurfig  the  quote,  "tech- 
nological developments  of  Industry  In  recent 
years  have  produced  many  new  substances 
whose  characteristics  have  Introduced  new 
and  complex  problems  in  water  treatment 
and  in  waste  water  treatment  and  disposal. 
At  the  same  time,  medical  science  has  raised 
new  questions  yet  unanswered  on  the  public 
health  significance  of  many  of  these  products. 

"The  toxlcologlst  has  gone  Just  far  enough 
in  practlcBJ  research  to  begin  to  recognlee 
the  long-range  toxic  potential  on  man.  ani- 
mal, fish,  and  birdllfe  of  the  thousands  of 
known  toxic  substances  manufactxired  today 
and  in  common  use  by  the  public.  A  wide 
array  of  these  substances  reach  our  streams, 
flowing  through  waters  used  for  recreation 
and  entering  water  supply  intakes.  These 
Include  synthetic  detergents,  organo-lnsec- 
tlcldee,  fungicides,  herbicides,  certain  classes 
of  both  Inorganic  and  organic  substances, 
and  even  radioactive  substances.  Many  of 
these  may  also  reach  the  ground  water  re- 
soiU"ce,  through  percolation  from  Industrial 
waste  lagoons,  sewage  lagoons  and  oxidation 
ponds,  and  even  solid  absorption  systems 
from  septic  tanks  and  cesspools." 

Twenty-five  years  ago  water  pollution  was 
a  problem  of  the  heavily  populated  areas  of 
the  northeastern  United  States. 

Today  it  is  a  crisis  in  all  parts  of  our 
country. 

An  editorial  In  one  of  the  major  Maryland 
newspapers  described  one  of  the  principal 
recreation  areas  of  that  great  State  as  be- 
ing a  peninsula  surrounded  by  silt  and 
,  sewage.  / 

A  Pederal  official  brought  two  Jugs  of  water 
along  with  him  into  a  congressional  hearing 
recently,  one  of  which  was  a  sample  of  the 
drinking  water  supply  of  a  community  and 
the  other  treated  waste  water.  He  pointed 
out  to  the  committee  that  there  was  no 
earthly  way  to  tell  the  difference  by  taste, 
odor,  or  color. 


At  low  water,  the  bacteria  count  In  th* 
Cuyahoga  River  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  from 
Akron  and  Cleveland  is  four  times  as  high  u 
in  a  stream  of  raw  sewage.  The  central  por- 
Uon  of  the  Delaware  Bay  estuary  has  been 
ruined  by  refuse  of  cities  and  plants  on  the 
Delaware.  Its  oxygen  content  has  fallen  al- 
most  to  zero  and  present  are  scum,  black 
sludge,  dead  fish,  noxious  odors,  gas  bubbles 
and  floating  debris. 

Recently,  the  Willamette  River  near  Port- 
land,  Oreg.,  was  turned  into  a  giant  septic 
tank  and  to  flush  it  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior had  to  order  release  of  water  from  Ped- 
eral dams.  When  water  is  low,  rivers  such 
as  those  in  New  Jersey  consist  largely  of  un- 
diluted sewage,  and  the  Connecticut,  Mer- 
rimack, and  areas  of  the  Potomac  have  been 
unsafe  for  as  long  as  50  years. 

Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry,  recently  retired  head 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  declared  not 
long  ago,  "We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  at 
least  some  viruses  are  not  slipping  through 
our  present  water  purification  and  disin- 
fection processes  and  entering  our  water 
mains.  Hepatitis  may  be  an  example."  Dr. 
Terry  cited  in  connection  with  this  the 
rather  noticeable  Increase  in  hepatitis  cajci 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  St.ates. 

In  1900  waste  from  our  cities  and  town* 
was  the  equivalent  of  raw  sewage  from  24 
mUIlon  people,  and  organic  waste  from  in- 
dustry equaled  the  raw  sewage  of  15  million 
people.  Clty-bom  wastes  flowing  into 
streams  In  1960  equaled  the  raw  sewage  from 
75  million  people,  and  industrial  waste  the 
raw  sewage  of  160  million  persons.  In  1970. 
Jflst  a  few  short  years  hence,  municipal 
wastes  will  equal  the  raw  sewage  of  85  mU- 
lion  people,  and  Industrial  waste  will  equal 
the  raw  sewage  of  210  million  people. 

The  population  growth  In  Michigan,  pro- 
jected by  the  Census  Bureau  through  1985, 
gives  an  Idea  of  the  Increase  in  water  de- 
mands which  can  be  anticipated  by  our  peo- 
ple. In  1960  the  population  was  7.8  million. 
In  1970  our  population  will  be  8  6  million. 
By  1985  Michigan's  population  will  be  Id 
million  people,  \islng  prodigious  amounts  of 
water  for  Industrial  and  municipal  purposes. 

The  problem  Is  spread  across  the  con- 
tinent. It  will  get  worse,  in  Michigan  and 
elsewhere,  unless  most  vigorous  action  Is 
taken.  While  Michigan  has  performed  bet- 
ter than  most  States,  and  while  much  has 
been  done,  vastly  more  remains  for  u*  to  do. 

On  a  statewide  basis  there  are  only  two 
municipalities  with  populations  in  excess  of 
6,000  without  treatment  works.  But  many 
of  these  treatment  works  are  not  now  ade- 
quate for  the  demands  upon  them,  and  are 
still  less  adequate  for  future  requirements. 

Only  a  few  of  Michigan's  communities  have 
secondary  treatment  systems.  Many  small 
towns  and  communities  in  our  State  lack 
any  treatment  facilities  at  all. 

It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  many  Mich- 
igan industries  have  established  treatment 
plants.  It  would,  however,  be  equally  fair 
to  say  that  there  are  others  which  need  treat- 
ment plants  or  which  have  Inadequate  or 
even  hopelessly  obsolete  treatment  plants 
Many  which  do  have  treatment  plants,  fall 
to  properly  operate  those  plants,  or  have 
been  found  not  to  operate  them  at  all  for 
substantial  periods  from  time  to  time. 

Michigan's  legislature  is  to  be  praised  for 
Its  enactment  of  good  water  quality  legisla- 
tion. The  statute  enacted  by  thU  legUla- 
t\ire  during  its  last  session  offers  more  prom- 
ise than  anything  Michigan  has  yet  seen. 
and  more  promise  than  the  legislature  of 
almost  any  other  State.  It  shows  that  our 
great  State  Is  beginning  to  move  forward. 

From  the  foregoing  we  can  arrive  at  some 
conclusions.  Michigan  has  become  lncrea»-  , 
Ingly  aware  of  Its  responsibilities.  Although 
the  citizenry  of  Michigan  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  needs  of  abatement  of 
pollution,   they   have   been   ahead  of  their 
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oOdals.  In  like  manner,  ovtr  people  have 
not  been  aware  of  the  need  to  make  their 
trill  known  to  their  public  tervants.  Our 
officials  on  all  levels  need  new  awareness  of 
the  need,  and  the  enormovts  pool  of  latent 
(upport,  which  exists  for  cleabup. 

A  striking  comparison  is  Now  York,  whose 
fitcally  responsible  Governor  rammed 
through  a  water  quality  program,  probably 
better  than  that  possessed  by  any  other 
State  m  the  Union,  involving  substantial 
State  funding  by  loans  and  grants  of  muni- 
cipal projects,  and  Involving  remarkable  ex- 
pansion of  State  enforcement  powers.  These 
programs  passed  the  leglslatuee  unanimously 
and  were  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State 
when  presented  to  them  by  referendum  with 
better  than  a  4  to  1  margin.  ^ 

Certainly  this  shows  the  willingness  of 
people  to  support  proper  action  by  States 
and  municipalities  for  cleanup  of  oiir  waters. 

More  Immediately,  a  program  of  coopera- 
tion based  upon  mutual  trust  and  common 
purpose  between  State,  local  and  Federal 
Government  is  required. 

Substantial  expenditure  of  funds  by  State 
and  local  agencies  will  be  reqijiired. 

Increased  funding  on  the  Federal  level  Is 
required.  The  $280  million  for  matching 
grants  to  States  and  commuQtties  for  water 
pollution  abatement  works  is  less  than  half 
the  amount  needed.  For  this  reason,  last 
NHlon  I  Introduced  legislation  to  Increase 
Pederal  expenditures  under  Public  Law  660 
to  1500  million  and  to  increase  fourfold  the 
ilze  of  grants  to  communities. 

The  State  of  Michigan  shouW  be  prepared 
to  participate  in  the  funding  of  local  en- 
deavors, and  active  conslderaition  should  be 
given  to  tax  benefits  for  indxistrial  waste 
treatment  works  by  the  State^ 

Secondary  treatment  plants  should  be  re- 
garded as  mandatory  for  all  municipal  sys- 
tems, except  for  the  very  small  and  Isolated 
communities.  High  standards  of  treatment 
on  a  local  and  State  level  for  septic  tanks  and 
tlfflllar  private  treatment  woitks  are  a  must. 

Dlatnfectlon  of  municipal  waste  effluent 
must  be  practiced  to  reduce  conform  densl- 
tlea  to  below  5.000  organisms  per  100  milli- 
liters. Combined  storm  and  fanltary  sewers 
must  be  prohibited  In  newly  developed  urban 
areas  and  eliminated  in  existing  areas  wher- 
ever possible.  Urban  renewal  must  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  accbmpllshlng  this  purpose. 
Alternative  methods,  less  c'dmpUcated  and 
more  economical  than  actual  physical  sepa- 
ration, are  now  being  develo])ed  and  should 
b*  applied  as  soon  as  they  are  successfully 
demonstrated. 


State,  county,  and  city  officials  should  de- 
terminedly embark  on  a  cotirse  of  action  to 
encourage  combined  treatment  of  municipal 
and  industrial  wastes  in  the  same  treatment 
plant.  This  spells  economy  of  operation  and 
savings  for  both  the  public  and  industry. 
Where  Industry  locates  on  the  city's  environs. 
It  will  still  pay  the  community  to  Install  an 
Interceptor  sewer  to  bring  that  Industry's 
wastes  to  the  city  plant  for  treatment. 

All  new  sewage  facilities  must  be  designed 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  bypassing  un- 
treated waters,  something  which  is  a  major 
contributor  to  the  pollution  of  the  Detroit 
River. 

The  operation  of  waste  treatment  plants 
should  be  entrusted  only  to  trained  and 
skilled  operators,  who  should  be  required  to 
obtain  state  certification  of  their  competency. 

Great  emphasis  must  be  given  to  preven- 
tion of  accidental  spills  of  waste  materials 
into  Michigan's  waters.  Inplant  surveys  to 
prevent  accidents  should  be  utilized  by  State 
and  local  officials. 

An  appropriate  system  of  reporting  of  un- 
usual increases  In  waste  output  and  acci- 
dental spills  to  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  agencies  must  be  instituted.  Use  of 
waters  of  the  State  for  disposal  of  trash, 
garbage,  and  other  noxious  refuse  must  be 
prohibited. 

Existing  diunps  along  the  waters  of  our 
State  must  be  eliminated.  Industrial  plants 
must  be  required  to  Improve  practices  for 
segregation  and  treatment  of  waste  to  effect 
maximum  reductions  of  acids,  alkalies,  tarry 
substances,  oils,  phenols,  ammonia  and 
nitrogen  compounds,  phosphoroiis  com- 
pounds, and  all  other  wastes  with  a  special 
emphasis  on  oxygen-demanding  substances. 

Pederal  agencies  must  be  forced  to  conform 
to  high  standards  in  the  discharge  of  thfelr 
wastes.  The  President  has  Issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  which  squarely  places  this  re- 
quirement on  all  Federal  Installations.  Fed- 
eral water  quality  standards  under  the  Fed- 
eral statute  Just  passed  under  sponsorship  of 
Congressman  Blatnik,  Senator  Muskbe  and 
myself  must  be  fixed  at  the  highest  feasUda 
levels. 

More  adequate  funding  of  State  programs, 
and  Indeed  of  local  programs,  must  take  place 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  ability  to  analjrze, 
trace  and  prevent  soiu-ces  of  pollution.  More 
enforcement  personnel  on  the  State  and  local 
level  must  be  available  to  combat  pollution. 

Since  1956  the  Federal  Government  has  in- 
creased Its  expendltvires  In  all  areas  of  water 
pollution  almost  sixfold  and  has  assisted  gen- 
erously State  programs  for  prevention  of  pol- 


lution and  abatement  of  thla  terrible  hazard. 
Conununltles  have  bettered  this  record,  yet 
an  enormous  construction  backlog  remains. 
There  Is,  as  New  York  has  shown,  reason  for 
State  participation  in  funding  projects. 

Michigan  and  other  States  must  have  a 
more  realistic  system  for  appraising  and  re- 
porting needed  waste  treatment  facilities. 
For  example,  Michigan's  three  largest  cities 
report  needs  for  (98  million  for  construction; 
Detroit  Indicating  needs  of  $46,300,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Conference  of  State  San- 
itary Engineers  came  up  with  a  figtire  for  tht 
whole  State  of  $4.7  million.  The  Public 
Health  Service  Conference  on  cleanup  of  the 
Detroit  River  estimates  Detroit's  needs  for 
secondary  treatment  to  be  on  the  order  of 
$500  million;  whereas,  the  Detroit  Water 
Board  says  that  secondary  treatment  alone, 
which  Is  badly  needed  on  the  Detroit  River, 
will  cost  $750  million.  It  appears  that  some 
better  way  of  reporting  present  and  future 
needs  must  be  devised. 

A  Senate  conunlttee  study  will  shortly  show 
National  and  State  needs  and  expenditures 
are  vastly  larger  than  any  present  source 
indicates.  / 

Local  officials  must  Insist  on  this  adequate 
reposing  to  enable  enactment  of  adequate 
State  and  Federal  aid  programs. 

All  State  and  municipal  agencies  must 
require  sewerage  or  water  use  charges  suf- 
ficient to  finance  construction  and  operation 
of  adequate  collection  and  treatment  works. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  drawn 
Into  water  pollution  abatement  by  failure 
of  the  States  to  preserve  our  waters  and  to 
abate  pollution.  If  the  several  States, 
Michigan  included.  Intend  to  preserve  their 
ancient  right  and  responsibility  in  water 
quality  control  they  must  display  new  vigor 
and  effectiveness. 

There  must  be  a  full  understanding  that 
there  Is  place  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
activity  In  pollution  abatement.  The  Federal 
Government  neither  desires  nor  has  the 
ability  to  handle  every  single  source  of  pol- 
lution and  every  Improperly  managed  and 
operated  cesspool  and  Industrial  or  munici- 
pal treatment  works.  If  the  States  and  com- 
munities will  accept  the  Invaluable  skills 
and  tremendous  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government;  if  they  vrtll  support  Federal 
activities  to  abate  pollution  by  understand- 
ing It  is  a  cooperative  endeavor;  and  if  they 
win  carry  out  their  own  great  responsibili- 
ties in  this  area;  prospects  are  good  that 
when  we  see  "water  wonderland"  it  will  mean 
just  that,  not  only  for  Michigan,  but  for  all 
America. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'elock  noon. 

Dr.  James  P.  Wesberry,  D.D..  pastor, 
Momlngslde  Baptist  Chuirch.  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  offered  the  following  pktiyer,  prefac- 
ing it  with  these  words  of  Scripture:  God 
«  our  refuge  and  strengtft.  Therefore 
via  not  we  fear,  though  thft  earth  he  re- 
moved, and  though  the  inountains  be 
carried  into  the  midst  W  the  sea.— 
Psalms  46 :  1-2. 


r 

this 


O  God,  our  Father.  In  this  day  when 
e*rth's  foundations  shake,  help  us  to  put 
our  trust  In  Thee.  Forbid  that  the  stress 
wid  strain  of  life  should  break  our  spirits. 
Grant  us,  we  pray,  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
ajQd  renewal  of  faith  we  need  to  be  more 
wan  conquerors  over  thq  evils  of  the 
world.  In  all  of  Ufe's  frusttations  restore 
«>  us  the  conndence  that  Thou  art  ever 


at  work  seeking  to  bring  this  world  to 
the  glorious  fulfillment  of  Thine  eternal 
purpose. 

We  bring  to  Thee,  our  Father,  those 
who  hold  high  the  banners  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  remember  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  those  who  work  faithfully 
by  his  side,  the  distinguished  Speaker, 
the  beloved  Chaplain,  the  gracious  Door- 
keeper, each  and  every  Member  of  this 
illustrious  body,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  all  who  serve  In  the  military,  and 
all  others  who  share  in  the  responsibility 
of  guiding  our  national  affairs.  Give, 
we  humbly,  ask,  wisdom,  insight,  and 
courage  to  our  statesmen.  May  all  that 
makes  life  nobler  and  finer  inspire  their 
counsels  and  govern  their  decisions. 

We  commend  to  Thy  gracious  care  all 
who  fight  for  the  freedom  and  peace  of 
the  world  on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam. 
Overshadow,  keep,  and  give  them  con- 
fidence that  Thou,  Eternal  God,  art  their 
refuge  and  strength. 


Bless,  we  beseech  Thee,  all  who  out  of 
the  bitter  memories  of  wam  are  captured 
by  a  vision  of  world  peace.  May  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  work  among  the  leaders  of 
the  nations  that  they  may  find  with  all 
possible  speed  the  way  of  peace  without 
the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  horrors 
of  war.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Th4  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  th^  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution, 
as  follows  : 

S.  Rxs.  225 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  had  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
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death  of  Hon.  Albert  Tbomaa.  Iat«  a  Repre- 
sentatlve  from  the  State  of  Texaa. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
ton  be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  message  also  suinounced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  th^^.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Monron«y  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  66-11. 


t\U7,  troubled  though  It  has  been,  their 
own  native  land  had  a  fleeting  experi- 
ence again  with  the  pleasures  of  total 
independence.  It  was  only  between 
wars — but  while  it  was  there,  they  drank 
the  wine  of  freedom.' 

They  hope  to  drink  the  wine  of  free- 
dom again.  They  hope  to  see  the  land 
of  their  fathers  Independent  and  sover- 
eign again.  And  so  do  we  all,  I  am  sure, 
wish  to  see  Independence  and  sovereignty 
in  Lithuania,  the  other  Baltic  States,  and 
all  the  other  captive  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

TRANSFER  OP  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special  or- 
der, scheduled  for  Friday,  February  18, 
be  transferred  to  Monday,  February  21. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CELEBRATE  48TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LTTHUANIAS  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom. 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  cele- 
brating here  today  the  48th  anniversary 
of  the  day,  after  the  end  of  World  War  I 
in  1918,  when  the  ancient  and  proud 
people  of  LlthuEuiia  reclaimed  and  de- 
clared again  their  Independence  as  a 
nation. 

It  was  a  time  of  the  breaking  of  obso- 
lete empires  and  of  the  rearranging  and 
reasserting  of  sovereignty  under  the 
principle  of  self-determination.  Four 
new  nations — but  nations  that  were  also 
old  in  the  sense  of  prior  history — found 
the  path  of  liberation  open  and  declared 
themselves  free  and  independent  during 
this  period  when  Austria-Hungary  was 
breaking  up  and  when  the  Communist 
heirs  of  thb  czars  were  flrst  making  deals 
with  Germany  and  then  making  war 
against  the  treaties  reflected  in  the  deals. 

The  other  nations  of  northeastern 
Europe  that  found  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom were  Poland,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
The  fourth  was  Lithuania,  which  ade- 
quately proclaimed  its  independence  on 
February  18.  1918. 

Lithuania  had  centuries  of  freedom 
behind  her,  and  then  experienced  gen- 
erations of  occupation  and  captivity,  be- 
fore her  new  proud  moment  in  1918. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania — the 
rebirth — did  not  exist  permanently,  but 
merely  for  a  short  span.  Another  war, 
another  jousting  between  the  Soviets 
and  Hitler's  Nazis,  trapped  Poland  and 
the  Baltic  States  between  great  powers. 
The  Hitler-Stalin  pact  divided  Poland, 
and  the  Red  army  moved  Into  the  Baltic 
SU'es. 

The  Red  army  is  still  there. 

It  Is  perfectly  natural,  however,  that 
those  of  Lithuanian  birth  or  ancestry  in 
this  country  take  the  time  and  the  trou- 
ble to  recall  that  during  this  20th  cen- 


NW.  To  follow  the  usual  administrative 
routes  would  oonsiune  about  4  years.  But 
the  Authority  can  get  the  project  within  per> 
haps  14  months  If  It  lets  a  private  builder 
do  the  work,  and  then  buys  the  finished 
building  from  him.  The  Authority  also  ex-' 
pects  to  save  perhaps  92,000  per  unit  by  this 
method.  This  Innovation  deserves  the  whole- 
hearted encouragement  of  the  city. 

The  Authority  cannot,  of  course,  stop 
there.  Housing  the  elderly  Is  the  least  diffi- 
cult of  Its  many  resp>on8lbllltles;  the  moat 
difficult  Is  to  help  the  families  with  many 
children.  Apartments  for  large  families  are 
expensive  to  build,  and  wise  policy  does  not 
pwTolt  them  to  be  built  In  large  concentra- 
tions. The  families  who  Inhabit  them  usu- 
ally require  other  social  services  as  well. 
Hoiislng  for  the  elderly  Is  needed  In  Wash- 
ington, but  other  kinds  of  housing  are  needed 
even  more  desperately.  The  Housing  Author- 
ity's latest  departure  wlU  be  particularly 
welcome  If  It  leads  to  similar  ventures  In 
providing  homes  for  famillee  with  children. 


A  HEARTY  LAUGH  FROM  THE 
WASHINGTON  POffT 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Tuesday,  February  8,  which  was  in  ex- 
ploitation of  one  of  the  facets  of  Its  leftist 
philosophy,  provided  me  such  a  good 
laugh,  that  I  would  like  to  Insert  it  here 
In  the  Record  for  everyone  to  enjoy. 

The  title  of  the  editorial  was  "Experi- 
ment In  Housing,"  and  it  propounds  the 
need  for  public  housing  here  in  Washing- 
ton. As  we  all  know,  the  Post  is  in  favor 
of  any  project  that  is  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  given  to  the 
public.  This  Is  true  to  their  belief  In  the 
welfare  state  as  being  the  Utopian  life. 

The  amusement  in  the  editorial  is 
foimd  In  their  admission  that  private  en- 
terprise can  build  these  welfare  houses 
at  a  cost  of  $2,000  per  imlt  less  than  the 
Federal  Government  can.  They  say  also 
that  private  enterprise  csm  do  the  job  In 
14  months  wheresis  It  would  take  the 
Federal  Government  4  years.  If  there 
has  ever  been  two  better  arguments  for 
getting  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
this  business  and  turning  It  over  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  to  the  people,  I  have 
never  heard  them. 

Until  I  hear  that  this  bcMrlldered  edi- 
torial writer  has  been  forgiven  this  slip- 
page in  logic  and  I  am  assured  that  he 
will  not  be  out  of  a  job  because  of  It,  I 
will  worry  about  him. 

Here  Is  the  editorial  In  question: 

BXTKIUICENT    IN    HOCBtNO 

This  city  cannot  afford  the  traditional  pro- 
cedures for  building  public  housing.  They 
are  too  slow  and  too  costly:  the  demand  for 
these  homes  Is  urgent.  The  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  has  onoe  again  shown 
Itself  ready  to  experiment,  and  once  again  the 
dty  win  benefit  from  Its  Initiative. 

A  new  block  of  public  housing  for  the 
elderly  Is  to  be  built  at  12th  and  M  Streets 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on 
a  supplemental  authorization  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOYCOTTING  RHODESIA 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remsu'ks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  friendly 
Government  of  Rhodesia  has  been  made 
the  victim  of  an  outrageous  boycott  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  an  action  taken  jointly  with  the  leech- 
ing British  Government  which  seeks  to 
destroy  the  existing  Rhodeslan  Govern- 
ment because  it  has  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. 

Last  summer,  Congress  amended  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  and  among 
the  amendments  was  this: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  It  1* 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A)  to  oppose 
restrictive  trad*  practices  or  boycotta  fostered 
or  Imposed  by  liorelgn  countries  against  other 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States  and 
(B)  to  encourage  and  request  domestic  con- 
cerns engaged  In  the  exjKwt  of  articles,  ms- 
terlals.  suppUea,  or  InformaUon,  to  refute  to 
take  any  action.  Including  the  furnishing  of 
Information  or  the  signing  of  agreements, 
which  has  the  effect  of  furthering  or  support- 
ing the  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotti 
fostered  or  Imposed  by  any  foreign  country 
against  anothW  cotmtry  friendly  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson's  boy- 
cott of  Rhodesia  is  a  moral,  If  not  legal, 
violation  of  the  Export  Control  Act,  and 
It  is  clearly  a  slap  in  the  face  to  Congress. 

How  much  longer  will  Congress  spine- 
lessly  permit  Itself  to  be  trampled  upon 
by  the  President  and  his  stooges  In  the 
State  Department  ?  When  do  the  proper 
committees  &nd  Members  of  Congress  In- 
tend to  meet  this  challenge? 
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Contrast  this  to  the  lack  of  action  In 
stopping  British  shipments  to  Commu- 
nist Vietnam  and  to  Communist  Cuba. 


IN  SUPPORT   OF   THEIR   COUNTRY 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thfre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genitleman  from 
Georgia?  j  i 

There  was  no  objection.  J 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  gi)eaker,  dur- 
ing recent  weeks  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
the  deeds  and  acts  of  patriotic  men  and 
women  in  support  of  theU  coimtry.  I 
have  done  this,  because  I  apn  concerned 
by  the  fact  that  while  ahtl-Amerlcan 
demonstrations  receive  wijde  publicity, 
those  who  truly  offer  their  support  and 
service  to  our  Nation  go  Virtually  un- 
noticed. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  told  of  such 
patriotic  Georgia  projects  as  Affirmation 
Vietnam,  Vietnam  Mail  Call,  and  have 
presented  various  petitlonis  that  have 
been  sent  to  me  In  support  of  our  efforts 
against  communism  In  Asta.  Today  I 
Insert  in  the  Record  a  statement  from 
American  Legion,  Capitol  View  Post  No. 
161,  as  well  as  a  statemesnt  from  the 
Fourth  Ward  Improvement  Council,  both 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  both  of  which 
show— better  than  I — the  true  feelings 
of  Americans  in  support  of  tihelr  country. 

BiSOLUnON    BT     AMXSICAN    LflCSON,     CAFirOL 

VIEW  Post  No.  1<1 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  people  thereof  are  engaged  In  conflict 
with  Communist  forces  in  Vietnam;   and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  our  Nation  are  giving  their  lives  in  said 
conflict  to  protect  their  homeland;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  duty  of  eyery  citizen  of 
every  political  opinion  to  avoid  giving  aid 
»nd  comfort  to  the  forces  in  conflict  with 
our  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  giving  of  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  forces  has  in  recedt  events  been 
dramatized  by  such  activities  BS  draft-card 
burning,  so-called  Vietnam  pe^e  demonstra- 
Uons,  attempts  to  block  troop  trains,  state- 
ments placing  the  blame  for  the  conflict  on 
the  United  Stetes  of  Amerioa.  and  state- 
menu  In  support  of  those  seeking  to  avoid 
military  service;  and 

Whereas  this  activity  not  only  gives  aid 
Mid  comfort  to  the  enemy  but  also  causes 
lowering  of  morale  of  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  flghting  for  our  free- 
dom and  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam: Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Capitol  View  Post  No. 
1«1.  in  meeting  assembled  at  Atlanta,  Oa.,  do 
deplore  this  lack  of  patriotism  on  the  part 
of  a  small  element  in  this  Nataon;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  this  lack 
of  patriotism  is  evidence  of  cohununistic 
Influence  over  the  groups  and  individuals 
•ngaglng  in  these  activities;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  respectfnlly  request  a 
wwiplete  investigation  by  appropriate  com- 
jnlttees  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
mto  the  probable  communistic  influence  over 
these  Individuals  and  groups,  for  the  pur- 
Po«  of  determining  the  extent  of  Conmiu- 
nat  leadership  and  source  of  floancing;  and 
■>•  It  further 

HeiolDcd,  That  the  parUcipanU  in  these 
•cuviues  should  not  be  aUowe^  to  hold  Fed- 


eral or  State  office  either  throtigb  employ- 
ment, appointment,  or  election;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  reepectftilly  request 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia 
to  prevent  these  individuals  from  holding 
any  Federal  or  State  office,  however  obtained; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting, 
with  a  copy  going  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Georgia  and  to 
each  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia,  and  to  the  news  media,  and  to  the 
flfth  district,  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Georgia. 

Approved  this  11th  day  of  January  1966. 
John  D.  Barrett, 

Commander. 
Oeorgk  D.  Colkman,  Jr., 

Adjutant. 

Resolxttion  op  Fourth  Ward  Imfrovkmknt 
Council 
Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
to  give  loyal  support  to  the  forces  of  his  Na- 
tion when  they  are  engaged  In  armed  con- 
flict with  foreign  forces;  and 

Whereas  this  duty  crosses  all  lines  of  polit- 
ical opinion;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  association 
are  dedicated  to  good  citizenship:  Be  it 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  Improvement  Council,  In  meet- 
ing assembled,  do  hereby  go  on  record  as 
pledging  our  loyal  support  to  our  Nation  in 
its  conflict  with  the  Communist  outlaws  of 
Vietnam,  and  to  further  lu-ge  all  our  fellow 
citizens  of  the  area  we  seek  to  serve  to  do 
likewise;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  signed  by 
the  officers  of  this  council,  and  copies  sent  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  Georgia  and 
to  the  news  media. 

A.  S.  Adams, 

President. 
W.  E.  Kino. 
John  L.  Norican. 
David  C.  Wilbakks. 

ROWENA   W.    PHnj»OT. 

Mart  M.  Stephens. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACTION  TO  REVITALIZE  OUR  GREAT 
CITIES 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  for  a  concerted, 
massive,  national  effort  against  blight, 
poverty,  and  physical  decay  In  our  great 
metropolitan  cities.  He  has  proposed  a 
bold  plan  to  uproot  the  causes  of  physical 
decay  and  human  degradation  and  to 
help  our  great  cities  realize  their  full 
potential  of  a  decent  and  wholesome  life 
for  all  the  people  who  reside  therein. 


Yesterday,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Honorable  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  outline  the  administration's  plan 
of  attack  to  realize  those  goals.  It  calls 
for  the  harnessing  of  public  an'd  private 
resources  and  programs,  Federal,  State, 
and  local,  to  the  concerted  effort  which 
must  be  initiated  by  local  authorities  but 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  sup- 
port and  stimulate  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. To  launch  this  new  effort  on 
the  solid  foundation  it  merits,  requires 
new  legislation. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
12888,  In  support  of  this  effort  to  restore 
and  revitalize  our  great  cities. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  BAL- 
ANCE OF  THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR 
THE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  21 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection.  < 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  the  schedule  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  week  and  the  program  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  we  have  no  fur- 
ther business  for  this  week.  It  will  be 
our  purpose  to  ask  to  go  over  until  Mon- 
day when  I  have  announced  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

The  program  for  Monday  is  as  fol- 
lows: Monday  Is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
We  have  no  suspensions. 

Tuesday  there  will  be  a  reading  of 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Wednesday  and  Ihe  balance  of  the 
week:  H.R.  12752,  the  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966,  and  following  that  act  the 
supplemental  defense  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1966  and  the  supplemental 
foreign  aid  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  The  reports  on  these  bills  have 
not  been  filed,  and  I  make  this  annoimce- 
ment  subject  to  that  contingency  and 
subject  to  the  further  contingency,  of 
course,  that  rules  are  granted  in  time 
to  have  them  called  up  next  week. 

Also,  next  week,  S.  1866,  to  provide  for 
additional  circuit  and  district  judges  and 
for  other  purposes,  will  be  considered 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement  Is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservations 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  true 
that  the  Conomittee  on  Rules  has  re- 
ported out  a  rule  granting  4  hours  of 
general  debate  on  the  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966? 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
distinguished  gentleman  will  yield  fiir- 
ther.  the  gentleman  is  correct.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Colmxr]  has  Just  received  permis- 
sion to  have  imtU  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  I  anticipate  no  difficulty  in 
having  that  matter  considered  as  the 
first  order  of  business  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  other 
two  bills,  the  supplemental  defense  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  the 
Supplemental  Foreign  Aid  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1966,  have  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  legislative  commlt- 
'  tees.  Do  we  understand  that  a  rule  will 
be  sought  in  each  case  and  that  the  leg- 
islation will  be  programed,  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  does  grant  the  rule  In 
each  Instance? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  However,  the  re- 
ports have  not  been  filed  on  those  bills. 
Of  course,  the  granting  of  the  rule  vUl 
be  contingent  upon  th^  reports  getting 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  Is  antici- 
pated, then,  that  we  will  meet  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  probably  Friday,  of 
next  week  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
schedule  which  has  Just  been  set  forth? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  \a  cor- 
rect. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hardy]  advises  me — and  I  did  not  hear 
the  request — that  he  does  have  permis- 
sion to  file  the  report  on  the  defense 
supplemental  bill  until  tomorrow  night. 
So  we  anticipate  no  problem  in  having 
that  bin  ready  to  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  next  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  UNTIL 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  next  week. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of-the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION POSITION  ON  REGULA- 
TION OF  ALL  CATV  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectii^  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
doubt  in  recent  weeks  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  re- 
ceived nimierous  letters,  telegrams,  and 
personal  visits  from  community  antenna 
television — CATV — system  operators, 
their  subscribers,  and  their  trade  asso- 
ciation representatives,  and  also  from 
broadcasters  and  their  trade  association 
representatives  with  regard  to  impend- 
ing regulatory  actions  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  involving 
the  imposition  of  limitations  on  the  car- 
rying of  television  programs  by  CATV 
systems. 

Most  likely  the  CATV  representatives 
have  argued  tiiat  the  Commission  at 
present  has  no  statutory  authority  to  im- 
pose these  limitations  and  that  their 
imposition  win  deprive  CATV  subscribers 
of  free  choice  of  television  programs 
which  they  have  enjoyed  heretofore. 
Broadcasters,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
likely  to  have  argued  that  the  Commis- 
sion does  have  the  necessary  statutory 
authority  and  that  unless  the  contem- 
plated regulatory  steps  are  taken  by  the 
Conmiisslon,  the  present  pattern  of  local 
broadcast  stations  serving  their  respec- 
tive communities  will  be  replaced  by  a 
system  under  which  the  programs  of  a 
few  metropolitan  stations  will  be  made 
available  by  cable  to  listeners  who  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  seeing 
these  programs.  Rural  television  viewers 
would  then  be  left  without  any  television 
service. 

The  committee  has  been  following 
closely  the  vigorous  competitive  struggle 
that  Is  now  being  waged  by  CATV  op- 
erators, broadcasters,  and  their  respec- 
tive national  trade  organizations.  The 
committee  is  aware  that  as  seen  by 
CATV  and  broadcast  interests,  the  im- 
pending regulatory  actions  of  the  Com- 
mission will  greatly  ailect  the  competi- 
tive positions  and  economic  prospects  of 
CATV  operators  and  broadcasters. 

Last  Monday,  February  15,  the  Com- 
mission announced  that  after  meetings 
held  February  10.  11,  and  14,  it  had 
reached  agreement  on  a  broad  plan  for 
the  regulation  of  community  antenna 
television  systems,  including  a  legisla- 
tive program.  The  details  of  the  plan 
are  contained  in  a  public  notice  which 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Rkcoro  following 
my  remarks  so  that  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  fully  apprised  of  what  the 
Commission  contemplates. 

On  Monday  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  had 
before  it  the  Commission  for  a  3-hour 
discussion  of  what  the  Commission  is 
proposing  to  do  in  this  field.  In  addi- 
tion to  Chairman  Henry,  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  with  one  excep- 
tion were  present  as  well  as  a  number 
of  the  Commission  staff. 

It  is  clear  from  the  discussion  had  at 
this  meeting  that  in  spite  of  the  repre- 
sentations which  may  have  been  made 
generally  and  specifically  to  Members  of 
the  House  in  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
Commission  has  no  intention  to  cut  out 
service  anywhere  and  fully  Intends  that 


existing  programs  on  which  customers 
of  antenna  systems  have  come  to  rely 
fully  should  be  retained.  There  Is  only 
one  possible  exception  to  this  and  that 
is  the  system  must  carry  a  local  televi- 
sion station  where  the  station  Is  tni^ 
local  but  this  would  not  seem  generally 
to  have  any  effect  on  the  ability  of  the 
system  to  continue  existing  programs. 
Other  than  this  possible  exception  there 
will  be  no  disruption. 

The  Commission  order  in  this  area 
has  not  yet  been  drafted  and  it  will  be 
some  days  before  an  order  can  be  pro- 
mulgated and  published  In  the  Federal 
Register.  It  could  not  then  become  ef- 
fective in  a  period  less  than  30  days. 
At  the  very  best  then  It  would  be  some 
days  before  the  Commission's  proposal 
can  go  into  effect. 

In  the  meantime  the  Commission,  In 
accordance  with  Its  discussion  with  the. 
committee,  will  have  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  Congress  its  legislative 
recommendations  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram, wiiich  it  has  undertaken  to  do 
within  2  weeks.  Following  receipt  (rf 
these  recommendations  this  committee 
promptly  will  schedule  hearings  so  that 
there  will  be  adequate  opportunity  for 
all  to  be  heard  and  for  the  committee  to 
review  all  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  Is  send- 
ing to  the  Congress  proposed  legislation 
within  the  next  2  weeks,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce will  immediately  hold  hearings 
on  this  proposed  legislation.  The  entire 
subject  will  be  fully  aired,  and  then  ap- 
propriate action  will  be  taken. 

The  public  notice  referred  to  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

FCX?  AMNOUNcn  Plan  for   RscmjinoN  or 

Au.  CATV  Ststxms 
(Federal  Communications  CommlBslon  Pub- 
Uc  Notice  a,  February  15.  1968) 

Following  meetings  held  February  10,  11, 
and  14,  tiie  Commission  has  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  broad  plan  for  the  reflation  of 
community  antenna  television  systems.  In- 
cluding a  legislative  program.  To  Insun 
the  effective  Integration  of  CATV  with  t 
fully  developed  television  service,  the  mm 
regulations  will  apply  equally  to  all  CAT7 
systems,  including  those  which  require  micro- 
wave licenses,  and  those  which  receive  their 
signal  off  the  air.  Excluded  from  these  rules 
will  be  those  CATV  systems  which  serve  leai 
than  50  customers,  or  which  serve  only  u 
an  apartment  house  master  antenna.  The 
CATV  rules  concurrently  in  effect  for  micro- 
wave-fed systems  will  be  revised  to  reflect 
the  new  rules  adopted  for  all  systems. 

Coupled  with  the  new  CATV  rules,  to  be 
Incorporated  In  a  report  and  order  sbortlj 
to  be  Issued,  the  Commission  vrlll  send  rec- 
ommended legislation  to  Congress  to  codify 
and  supplement  its  regulatory  program  la 
this  important  area. 

The  Commission's  new  CATV  program  IB- 
eludes  eight  major  i>olnta: 

Carriage  of  local  stations :  A  CATV  systan 
wlU  be  required  to  carry  without  materisl 
degradation  the  signals  of  all  local  televi- 
sion stations  within  whose  Grade  B  eon- 
tours  the  CAT/  system  U  located.  The  cir- 
rlage  requirements  thus  made  applicable  to 
aU  CATV  systems  will  be  substantiaUy  tt» 
same  as  those  applied  to  mlcrowave-eerred 
systems  by  the  Commission's  first  report  »nd 
order  In  Dockets  14805  and  15233.  adopted  IB 
April  1965. 

a.  Same-day  nondupUcatlon :  A  CATVfJW- 
tern  will  b«  required  to  avoid  dupU««l«« 
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of  the  programs  of  local  teleivlslon  statlonB 
during  the  same  day  that  Such  programs 
tit  broadcast  by  the  local  stations.  This 
nondupUcatlon  protection,  as  under  existing 
rules,  will  apply  to  prime-teime  network 
programs  only  if  such  programs  are  pre- 
gented  by  the  local  station  entirely  within 
vbat  is  locally  considered  Arbe  prime  time. 
It  will  also  give  the  CATV  sibacrlbers-  access 
to  network  programs  on  the  same  day  that 
they  are  presented  on  the  motwork.  Non- 
dujrilcatlon  protection  will  not  be  afforded 
to  programs  which  are  carre<l  In  black  and 
white  by  the  local  station  anti  are  available 
In  color  from  a  more  distant  latatlon  on  the 
CATV  system. 

The  new  nondupUcatlon  rides  thus  em- 
body two  substantial  change*  from  those 
adopted  in  the  first  report  and  order.  First, 
the  time  period  during  whidh  nondupUca- 
tlon protection  must  be  afforded  has  been 
reduced  from  15  days  before  and  after 
local  broadcast  to  the  singlt  day  of  local 
broadcast.  Second,  a  new  exemption  from 
the  nondupUcatlon  requirement  has  been 
added  as  to  color  programs  not  carried  In 
color  by  local  stations. 

3.  Private  agreements  and  lad  hoc  proce- 
dures: The  Commission  will  continue  to  give 
full  effect  to  private  agreements  between 
CATV  operators  and  local  television  stations 
which  provide  for  a  different  type  of  degree 
of  protection  for  the  local  station  than  do 
the  Commission's  rules.  Moreover,  the  Com- 
mission wlU  give  ad  hoc  consideration  to 
petitions  from  locsJ  television  stations  seek- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  protection  than  pro- 
Tlded  by  the  rules,  or  from  CJATV  operators 
•eeklng  a  waiver  of  the  rules. 

4.  Distant  City  Signals— New  CATV  sys- 
tems m  the  top  100  television  markets: 
Parties  who  obtain  State  or  local  franchises 
to  operate  CATV  systems  In  the  100  highest 
ranked  television  markets  (according  to 
American  Research  Bureau  (ARB)  net 
weekly  circulation  figures),  ^Btolch  propose 
to  extend  the  signals  of  televliston  broadcast 
•rations  beyond  their  grade  B  contours,  will 
be  required  to  obtain  FCC  aj^roval  before 
CATV  service  to  subscribers  may  be  com- 
menced. This  aspect  of  the  Conunisslon's 
decision  is  effective  Immedialtely,  and  vJlll 
be  appUcable  to  all  CATV  operation  com- 
menced after  February  15,  19W. 

An  evidentiary  hearing  wUl  be  held  as  to 
all  such  requests  for  FCC  approval,  subject 
of  course,  to  the  general  waiver  provisions  of 
the  Commission's  rules.  These  hearings  wUl 
be  concerned  prlmarUy  with  (a)  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  the  proposed  CATV  operation 
oa  the  full  development  of  off-the-alr  tele- 
««lon  outlets  (particularly  tJBF)  for  that 
market,  and  (b)  the  relatloiutoip,  if  any,  of 
proposed  CATV  operations  and  the  develop- 
ment of  pay  television  In  that  market.  The 
l>«»rlng  requirement  will  apply  to  all  CATV 
operaUons  proposed  to  communities  lying 
within  the  predicted  grade  A  ewvice  contour 
of  all  exisyng  television  stations  In  that 
market. 

Service  presently  being  ren(t«red  to  CATV 
robscrlbers  will  be  unaffected.  However,  the 
C«nml8slon  will  entertain  petitions  object- 
ing to  the  geographical  extadslon  to  new 
•feas  of  CATV  systems  already  in  operation 
in  the  top  100  television  marktu. 

5.  DUtant  City  Signals— Naw  CATV  sys- 
««ma  in  smaller  television  markets:  The 
w»nmla8lon's  prior  approval  •fter  an  evl- 
aentlary  hearing  will  not  be  rejqulred  by  rule 
lor  proposed  CATV  systems  'or  operations 
m  markets  below  100  in  the  IfOlB  rankings. 
However,  the  Commission  will  entertain,  on 
"  **•  l>o«  basis,  petitions  fiwm  interested 
PWties  concerning  the  carrlaige  of  distant 
^aia  by  CATV  systems  located  in  such 
■naUer  markets. 

6  Information  to  be  filed  b(y  CATV  own- 
7^  Pursuant  to  its  authority  nnder  section 
*"  or  the  Communications  Act,  the  Com- 
™"ion  WUl,  within  an  appropriate  time  to 


be  prescribed,  require  all  CATV  operations  to 
submit  the  following  data  with  respect  to 
each  of  their  CATV  systems:  (a)  The  names, 
addresses  and  business  interests  of  all  offi- 
cers, directors,  and  persons  having  substan- 
tial ownership  Interests  in  each  system;  (b) 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  each  system; 
(c)  the  television  stations  carried  on  each 
system;  and  (d)  the  extent  of  any  existing 
or  proposed  program  co-lglnatlon  by  each 
CATV  system. 

7.  Assertion  of  Jurisdiction:  To  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  regxUatory  pro- 
gram set  forth  above,  the  Commission  asserts 
its  present  Jurisdiction  over  aU  CATV- sys- 
tems, whether  or  not  served  by.nficrbwave 
relay.  « 

8.  Legislation  to  be  recommended  to  Con- 
gress: The  Commission  wUl  recommend,  with 
specific  proposals  where  appropn-late,  that 
Congress  consider  and  enact  legislation  de- 
signed to  exprees  basic  national  poUcy  in  the 
CATV  field.  Such  leglBlatlon  would  Include 
those  matters  over  which  the  Commission 
has  exercised  its  Jurisdiction,  as  well  as  those 
matters  which  are  stUl  under  consideration. 

Included  In  these  recommendations  will 
be  the  foUowlng: 

(a)  Clarlflcation  and  confirmation  of  FCC 
Jurisdiction  over  CATV  systems  generally, 
along  with  such  specific  provisions  as  are 
dfeemed  appropriate. 

(b)  Prohibition  of  the  origination  of  pro- 
gram or  other  material  by  a  CATV  system 
with  such  limitations  or  exceptions.  If  any, 
as  are  deemed  appropriate. 

(c)  Consideration  of  whether,  to  what  ex- 
tent, and  under  what  circtunstances  CATV 
systems  should  be  required  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  originating  broadcast  station 
for  the  retransmission  of  the  signal  by  the 
OATV  system. 

(d)  Consideration  of  whether  CATV  sys- 
tems should  or  should  not  be  deemed  public 
utUities.  In  this  connection.  Congress  wiU 
be  asked  to  consider  the  appjr/jprlate  rela- 
tionship of  Federal  to  State-local  Jurisdiction 
in  the  CATV  field,  with  particular  reference 
to  liUtlal  franchising,  rate  regulation,  and 
extension  of  service. 

The  Commission,  of  course,  stands  ready 
to  discuss  aU  of  the  above  matters  with  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  at  any 
time. 

STATEMEin'   or  COMMISSIONXK   EOBEST  T. 
BARTUET 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  Communicatloiu 
Act  confers  Jurisdiction  over  CATV;  however, 
I  endorse  legislation  which  would  prohibit  a 
CATV  system  from  originating  program 
matter. 

SXPAKATC     STATEMENT    OP    COMMISSIONZR 
KENNETH    A.    COX 

I  concur  fully  In  those  portions  of  the  Com- 
mission's action  In  which  it  (1)  asserts  Juris- 
diction over  all  CATV  operations,  (2)  requires 
carriage  of  local  stations  on  CATV  systems, 
(3)  provides  for  expedited  ad  hoc  procedures 
for  the  consideration  of  special  relief  re- 
quested either  by  broadcasters  or  CATV  op>er- 
ators,  (4)  requires  disclosure  of  Information 
as  to  ownership  of  CATV  systems  and  certain 
other  matters,  and  (S)  calls  on  Congress  to 
give  prompt  consideration  to  the  problem  of 
Integrating  CATV  operations  into  our  overall 
television  system,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  questions  of  program  origination  by 
CATV  systems,  possible  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  rebroadcast  consent,  and  overlapping 
JurlscUction  with  the  States. 

As  to  the  balance  of  the  action  taken.  I 
agree  with  what  is  done  but  believe  It  falls* 
far  short  of  protecting  the  public  Interest  in 
an  expanding  television  service.  I  agree  that 
local  stations  should  not  have  their  programs 
duplicated,  but  beUeve  that  the  protection 
afforded  them  is  totall^  Inadequate.  As  to 
network  programs,  they  should  be  accorded 
exclusivity — that  is,   should  not   be  dupli- 


cated— as  to  all  programs  which  they  propose 
to  present  in  a  comparable  time  period  within 
15  days."  This  Commission  found  in  the  first 
report  that,  for  cogent  reasons,  delayed  non- 
dupUcatlon served  the  public  interest.  (See 
pars.  101-127,  38  FCC  at  721-731.)  But  the 
majority  new  cuts  back  on  such  delayed  non- 
dupUcatlon to  a  single  day.  This  1  day  pro- 
tection Is  patently  Inadequate  as  to  network 
programing  (see  first  report,  par.  126,  38  FCC 
at  730,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  only  10.2 
percent  of  local  stations'  delayed  broadcasts 
are  delayed  less  than  1  day,  with  roughly  79 
percent  being  delayed  between  1  and  16 
days) .  As  to  nonnetwork  programs,  the  ma- 
jority previously  pointed  out  that  such  ma- 
terial was  not  distributed  on  a  simultaneous 
nationwide  basis  and  that,  therefore,  a  16-day 
protection  was  "clearly  a  minimal  measure 
of  protection  against  the  dupUcatlon  of  syn- 
dicated or  feature  film  programs,  considering 
the  extended  periods — up  to  and  exceeding 
5  years — for  which  stations  now  bargain  and 
obtain  exclusivity  in  relation  to  such  pro- 
grams." 

As  to  feature  film,  syndicated  series,  and 
other  filmed  or  taped  programing  for  which 
they  have  acqiUred  local  exhibition  rights, 
they  should  be  assured  the  right  of  first 
run — which  Is  only  one  of  the  rights  nor- 
mally bargained  for,  but  certainly  the  most 
Important  one.  I  realize  that  this  Is  more 
protection  than  wsis  proposed  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, but  since  I  feel  this  would  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  station  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  program  rights  it  has  ac- 
quired as  against  prior  exhibition  by  an 
entity  which  has  acquired  no  rights  at  all, 
I  certainly  cannot  agree  with  the  majority's 
refusal  to  recognize  any  rights  as  to  such 
programing.  Some  nonsimultaneous  non- 
duplication  is  necessary  to  afford  local  sta- 
tions sufficient  fiexlblUty  to  provide  the  best 
possible  service  to  thoee  viewers  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  cable  service. 

sflbilarly,  I  agree  that  some  measures  are 
needed  to  curb  the  indiscriminate  extension 
of  television  signals  by  CATV  systems.  Sec- 
tion 303(h)  of  the  Commimlcatlons  Act  gives 
us  clear  authority  to  establish  zones  or  areas 
of  service  for  broadcast  stations.  In  tele- 
vision, I  think  we  have  undertaken  to  do 
this  by  estabUshing  a  carefully  designed 
channel  allocation  and  by  fixing  maximum 
limits  on  heights  and  powers.  While  there 
are  many  situations  in  which  deficiencies  of 
service  can  and  should  be  corrected  by  sup- 
plemental means  such  as  CATV.  satelUtes, 
and  translators,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any  of 
these  auxiliary  services  should  be  permitted 
to  disrupt  the  basic  television  system  that 
Congress,  the  Commission,  and  the  broad- 
casters have  worked  so  hard  to  establish. 

The  majority  contents  Itself  with  saying 
that  it  will  carefully  examine  proposals  to 
provide  CATV  service  in  the  top  100  tele- 
vision markets.  I  would  greatly  prefer  an 
approach  which  would  bar  new  systems — 
for  a  specified  period — from  extending  a 
station's  signal  beyond  Its  grade  B  contour, 
except  upon  authorization  by  the  Conunis- 
sion  in  certain  carefully  defined  situations. 
I  beUeve  this  is  necessary  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent proliferation  of  CATV  systems  in  areas 
already  receiving  substantial  television  serv- 
ice. Without  such  action,  I  am  afraid  that 
CATV — a  supplemental  and  derivative  serv- 
ice— win  stunt  the  future  growth  of  our  free 
television  system,  and  perhaps  even  impair 
the  viability  of  some  of  the  service  which  the 
public  is  now  receiving. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  study  the  problems 
posed  by  CATVs  threatened  invasion  of  the 
major  markets.  It  is  true  that  the  most 
immediate  hopes  for  expanded  UHF  service 
are   centered   there,   and   that   the   risk   of 


'  I  agree  that  as  to  network  color  programs 
the  local  station  shoiUd  not  be  protected  un- 
less it  WiU  present  them  in  color. 
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CATV  operators'  building  a  pay  television 
■ystem  on  the  baaU  of  slgnala  appropriated 
from  the  broadc&xtera  who  now  provide  o\ir 
free  service  Is  greatest  there.  But  if  we  turn 
our  backs  on  the  smaller  markets  by  assiir- 
Ing  cable  operators  that  they  can  pump  In 
multiple  competing  signals  from  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles  unless  a  local  broadcaster 
can  prove  that  be  will  be  driven  out  of 
bxislness,  I  think  we  are  on  the  way  to  sub- 
stituting a  shrinking  for  an  expanding  sys- 
tem, with  an  artificial  celling  on  network 
and  local  service  alike — all  In  the  name  of  a 
multiplicity,  If  no  real  diversity,  of  service 
for  a  part  of  the  public.  I  am  afraid  we 
may  end  up  with  a  shnmken,  substantially 
wired  pay  service  for  the  majority  of  the 
public,  and  a  really  vestigial  sjrstem  for  those 
who  cannot  afford,  or  cannot  be  provided, 
this  service. 

I  am  not  comforted  by  the  majority's  con- 
fidence that  it  would  reverse  such  a  trend  If 
it  really  became  a  clear  threat.  The  Commis- 
sion does  not  have  a  good  record  for  taking 
such  drastic  measures — in  fact,  I  think  much 
of  my  colleagues'  reluctance  to  take  more 
meaningful  action  now  stems  from  fear  of 
disrupting  the  existing  service  of  a  rather 
small  number  of  CATV  subscribers  who  have 
been  galvanised  into  pressiirlng  Congress 
and  the  Commission  by  a  campaign  of  out- 
right misrepresentation  by  the  CATV  indus- 
try. If  this  bothers  them,  what  likelihood 
Is  there  that  they  will  ever  roll  back  any 
part  of  the  greatly  expanded  CATV  opera- 
tions which  I  think  their  actions  will  bring 
Into  being?  New  Tork  City  signals  have 
already  been  carried  to  points  near  the  Ohio 
border,  and  service  from  Los  Angeles  Is 
proposed  for  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Once 
such  service  is  instituted,  I  am  afraid  it  is 
Impossible  to  roll  it  back.  I  think  the 
majority  Itself  recognises  this  problem,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  In  the  release 
.announcing  their  action  they  twice  very 
carefully  point  out  that  service  now  being 
rendered  to  CATV  subscribers  will  be  un- 
affected by  what  they  are  doing. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  I  know  or 
can  prove  that  the  consequences  I  fear  will 
actually  result — though  I  think  my  con- 
cerns are  shared  by  many  leaders  of  the 
broadcast  Industry,  by  certain  organizations 
which  represent  elements  of  the  public  who 
stand  to  b^  disadvantaged  by  increased  re- 
liance on  wired  television,  and  by  other  In- 
terested and  informed  parties.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  my  colleagues  cannot  prove 
that  my  fears  are  groundless.  My  approach 
would  not  Impair  the  viability  of  existing 
cable  systems  and  would  not  bar  all  further 
extension  of  CATV  service.  But  it  would 
confine  such  service  to  ite  proper  supple- 
mental role  in  areas  which  receive  substand- 
ard over-the-air  television  for  a  limited 
period — say  6  years.  That  would  give  Con- 
gress and  the  Commission  time  to  study  the 
whole  problem  further,  would  permit  con- 
tinued UHF  development,  and  would,  hope- 
fully, permit  resolution  of  the  copyright 
questions  which  are  basic  to  the  future  of 
CATV. 

By  not  taking  the  admittedly  more  rigorous 
course  which  I  favor,  the  majority  has,  I 
believe,  invited  developmento  which  may 
make  fxirther  study  futile,  may  stifle  UHP 
development  which  otherwise  would  have 
occurred,  and  may  make  it  politically  dlffl- 
cult,  or  even  impossible,  to  adhere  to  normal 
copyright  principles.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  benefits  it  is  claimed  CATV  will  bring 
are  worth  the  hazards  to  our  television  sys- 
tem created  by  the  limited  action  here  taken* 
by  the  majority.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
even  critics  of  the  Commission  concede  it  is 
that  this  agency  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  allocating  communications  facilities. 
Both  sections  307(b)  and  303(h)  of  the 
Communications  Act  make  this  clear.  I 
think  the  majority  is  simply  refusing  to  dis- 
charge this  responsibility.    Now  la  the  time 


to  take  hold  of  the  problems  posed  by  the 
explosive  development  of  the  CATV  Indiistry 
and  to  fit  cable  operations  Into  an  appropri- 
ate place  in  the  overall  television  structure. 
I  think  we  are  at  a  real  turning  point  as  far 
as  the  development  of  Americxm  television  Is 
concerned — and  I  think  the  majority  has 
taken  the  wrong  direction. 

STATncxNT  or  coMiciasioinat  lxb  LoxviMoxm 

KXOAaOIMO  PCC  CATV  FLAN 

The  analysts  of  jurisdiction  set  forth  in  my 
prior  opinion  in  this  proceeding  (38  PCC  683, 
746  (1966))  still  represents  my  vl?w.  The 
significance  of  that  analysis  and  ite  diver- 
gence from  the  course  now  adopted  by  the 
Commission  need  no  elaboration.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  substantive  position  now 
adopted  by  the  Commission  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  moderate  and  reasonable  compromise  of 
confilcting  views  and  positions,  and  the  Com- 
mission now  recognizes  the  desirability,  if 
not  necessity,  of  requesting  Congress  to  legis- 
late on  jurisdiction  and  other  Important 
aspecte  of  this  subject.  In  these  circum- 
stances I  think  It  is  more  constructive  and 
useful  to  support  affirmative  action  by  the 
Commission,  leaving  the  jurisdictional  issue 
to  be  decided  by  Congress  and  the  coiu^, 
rather  than  stand  on  legalistic  grounds  or  In- 
fiexibly  Insist  on  complete  adoption  of  my 
own  ideas.  Accordingly,  with  a  dubitante 
recorded  as  to  Jurisdiction,  I  concur  In  the 
plan  now  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Commission  for  regulating  community  an- 
tenna television  systems. 


REA  LOANS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel!  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcm 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks here  today  concern  an  uncon- 
scionable, illegal  act  by  a  Government 
agency. 

In  our  prwer  concern  with  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  our  Nation  In  Viet- 
nam, we  must  not  permit  our  attention 
to  be  diverted  from  the  domestic  scene. 
If  we  are  to  maximize  our  effort  against 
the  Vietcong,  at  one  and  the  same  time 
we  must  sharpen  our  vigilance  at  home. 

I  realize,  too,  that  our  President  car- 
ries arduous  burdens.  One  would  think 
that  the  least  he  could  expect  from  his 
official  family  is  scrupulous  adherence 
to  the  law  at  all  times.  Nevertheless,  a 
member  of  his  administrative  family  has 
committed  a  clearly  Illegal  act  involving 
the  expenditure  of  $22,800,000  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

The  man  who  is  guilty  of  this  act  is 
the  REA  Administrator. 

I  realize  that  anything  said  about  REA 
may  evoke  a  partisan  response.  If  fo. 
It  has  no  place  in  the  discussion  which 
follows,  for  I  address  myself  to  the 
stanchest  supporter  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  on  whatever 
side  of  the  aisle  he  may  s!t.  The  more 
any  person  supports  REA,  the  stronger 
muA  be  his  condemnation  of  the  Admin- 
istrator's action,  for  to  support  the  Ad- 


ministrator in  this  instance  Is  to  support 
an  act  of  Illegality. 

On  Monday,  February  14.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Colorado  handed  dou-n  a  deci- 
sion of  great  Importance  to  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  and  to  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  any  disrespect  for  and 
failure  to  adhere  to  the  law.  The  court 
of  last  resort  of  Colorado  held,  in  effect, 
that  the  REA  loan  of  $22,876,000  to  the 
Colorado-Ute  EHectric  Association  was 
illegal.  The  REA  had  made  this  loan  to 
this  generation  and  transmission  coop- 
erative in  1962  to  build  a  150.000  kilo- 
watt steamplant  and  extensive  trans- 
mission lines.  The  output  of  these 
facilities  was  to  be  sold  to  the  member 
cooperatives  of  Colorado-Ute  and  to  the 
Salt  River  district  in  Arizona.  Some  of 
its  output  would,  in  effect,  be  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  firm  up  the 
power  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  produced  at  dams  in  Utah,  Ari- 
zona, and  Colorado. 

The  full  background  on  the  granting 
of  this  highly  controversial  and  legally 
questionable  loan  will  be  found  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  Department  of  Agriculture 
requests  for  1963  and  1964. 

I  fought  this  loan  at  that  time  be- 
cause, in  my  opinion,  it  was  clearly, 
patently  Illegal. 

Section  4  of  the  REA  Act  of  1936  pro- 
vides, among  other  things  that: 

No  loan  for  the  construction,  operation  or 
enlargement  of  any  generating  plant  shall 
be  made  unless  the  consent  of  the  State  au. 
thorlty  having  Jurisdiction  in  the  premlaea  li 
first  obtained. 

Obviously,  as  this  decision  demon- 
strates, "the  consent  of  the  State  au- 
thority having  Jurisdiction"  could  not  be 
"first  obtained"  as  long  as  there  was 
litigation  unresolved  in  the  courts  con- 
cerning the  consent  of  the  State.  Only 
on  February  14,  1966,  did  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Colorado — which,  under  the 
constitution  and  law  of  that  State,  has 
the  last  word — Issue  its  opinion  on  the 
legality  of  the  loan,  and  accordingly,  on 
whether  the  State  had  in  fact  actually 
given  consent.  It  held  that  the  loan  was 
Illegal;  the  State  of  Colorado  has  refused 
to  give  its  consent  to  this  loan.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  money  advanced  by  the  admin- 
istrator has  been  advanced  illegally,  it 
has  been  spent  Illegally  in  violation  of 
Federal  law. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how  the 
Administrator  has  flaunted  the  will  of 
Congress,  whether  that  will  be  expressed 
in  statute  or  in  instructions  and  guid- 
ance contained  in  rejports  of  committees 
of  Congress.  The  motivation  for  this 
Illegal  act  was  the  strength  of  his  de«^ 
to  be  free  of  all  restraints  imposed  oy 
Congress  or  by  the  courts.  Like  tbc  ir- 
responsible driver,  he  finally  ran  afwu 
of  the  law  and  the  court  caught  up  wltt 
him.  _ 

The  Administrator  is  now  In  the 
process  of  making  the  same  mistake  m 
releasing  funds  to  a  G.  &  T.  co-op  m 
Indiana.  A  $60,225,000  loan  was  made 
on  June  18,  1961.  to  Hoosier  Cooperative, 
Inc..  to  be  used  to  build  a  198,000-Uw- 
watt  steamplant  and  more  than  l^ 
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miles  of  transmission  lln^s.  The  Ad- 
ministrator has  already  begim  releasing 
these  funds,  even  though  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court  has  not  t$  yet  finally 
passed  on  the  legal  Issues  ihvolved.  The 
Administrator  certainly  sllould  not  re- 
lease any  more  of  this  money  imtll  the 
Indiana  courts  have  finally  decided  this 
case.  He  should  heed  the  lesson  of  his 
Colorado  experience  and  not  make  the 
same  mistake  twice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  decision  reveals  the 
REA  Administrator  as  lacking  good  judg- 
ment and  imderstanding  ©f  legal  proc- 
esses and  knowledge  of  the  very  act  he  Is 
in  charge  of  administering. 

Right  now,  we  are  being  treated  to  a 
barrage  of  propaganda  emanating  from 
Las  Vegas,  Nev..  to  the  effect  that  the 
REA  needs  a  substantial  increase  In  its 
funds  over  and  above  the  $220  million 
recommended  by  the  Pretldent  In  the 
current  budget.  We  havei  here  In  this 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  a  classic  illustration  of 
why  this  agency  continually  demands 
more  funds;  and  precisely  why  it  does 
not  need  them.  We  know  now  that  REA 
has  made  an  illegal  loan  in  Colorado  in- 
volving millions  of  dollars.  We  also  know 
that  REA  has  made  other  Icens  in  recent 
weeks  for  generation  and  transmission 
purposes  in  Kentucky,  In  Indiana,  and  In 
my  State,  Illinois,  that  are  directly  con- 
trary to  the  directives  outlined  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  directly  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  basic  REA  Act,  and  in  con- 
flict with  policy  guidelines  established  by 
the  President  In  the  budget  for  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967.  Obviously,  any 
agency  that  feels  itself  above  the  law 
and  the  dictates  of  Congress  can  use 
unlimited  funds.  ; 

Because  of  the  tremendous  importance 
of  this  case,  I  will  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  excerpts  of  the  decision  of 
the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  In  the  case 
of  Western  Colorado  Power  Co.,  against 
PubUc  Utilities  Commission. 
BxdRPTs  Prom  Opinion  or  ^vtsemk  Court 
or  State  or  Colorado  Re:    the  Western 
Power  Co.,  a  Colorado  CoWoration,  and 
PuKJc  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  a  Colo- 
«ADO  Corporation,  Versus  tb»  Public  Util- 
rriEs  Commission  of  the  ^Tate  of  Colo- 
»ADo.  Henry  E.  Zarlenoo.  IUlpu  C.  Hor- 
TON.  and  Howard  S.  BjELL|k»JD,  the  Indi- 
vmuAL  Members  of  SAm  CoIimission,  and 
Colorado-Ute  Electric  AsaiciATioN,  Inc., 
*  Cooperative  Association  I 
We  win  refer  to  the  parties  as  follows:  to 
tne  Western  Colorado  Power  Co.  as  "West- 
ern." the  Public  Service  Co.  ttf  Colorado  as 
Public  Service.?   the  Public  trtllltles  Com- 
miMlon  as  the  "pommlsslon,"'  and  the  Colo- 
fMo-Dt«  Electric  Association,; Inc.,  as  "Colo- 
r«do-Ute." 

On  May  li.  1962,  Coloradb-Ute  filed  an 
»Ppllcitlon  with  the  commission  for  a  certl- 
ncite  of  convenience  and  necfl^lty.  The  ob- 
}•«  or  the  application  was  tp  permit  Colo- 
™a«>-ute  to  construct  near  Ifeyden,  Colo.,  a 
•warn  electric  generating  plaiit  with  a  nom- 
wratlng of  160,000  lcilowatt<.  together  with 
•Moclated  transmission  lines  and  related  fa- 
tuities necessary  to  deliver  power  to  certain 
new  customers  it  sought  to  aarve  at  whole- 
^*,,  °n  June  14.  1962,  Colorfedo-Ute  filed  a 
peution  for  an  order  of  the  dommlsslon  au- 
tii,Tt!^"l  "^  '°  execute  notes  payable  to  the 
"uiied  states  of  America  in  an  amount  not 
w  exceed  122.876,000  and  mortgages  to  se- 
<•>»"  tne  notes  in  order  to  flnauce  the  project. 


Public  Service  and  Western  filed  protests 
in  opposition  to  Colorado-Ute's  requests  and 
the  matters  were  consolidated  for  hearing. 
Protests  to  those  applications  which  were 
filed  by  Public  Service  and  Western  generally 
alleged  that  each  was  a  public  utility  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  commission  en- 
gaged, among  other  things,  in  the  generation, 
transmission  and  distribution  of  electric 
power  and  energy  at  wholesale  and  otherwise 
throughout  various  areas  of  the  State  of 
Colorado;  that  all  or  a  portion  of  the  lines, 
plant,  and  facilities  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed by  Colorado-Ute  would  cause  phys- 
ical and  uneconomical  duplication  of  the 
lines,  plants,  and  systems  of  the  companies 
which  had  been  lawfully  constructed  and 
dedicated  to  the  public  use;  that  the  com- 
panies then,  and  for  many  years  past,  had 
maintained  electric  generating  facilities  and 
transmission  lines  and  related  facilities  ade- 
quate and  sufiScient  to  meet  all  present  and 
future  needs  of  their  customers  and  service 
areas,  and  hold  themselves  out  as  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  render  wholesale  electric 
service  to  Colorado-Ute  or  any  of  its  mem- 
bers; that  there  did  not  exist  any  need  nor 
necessity  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
plant  and  facilities  of  Colorado-Ute  and  that 
If  such  construction  was  authorized  by  the 
commission  it  would  result  in  sututantial 
damage  to  the  companies  and  their  electric 
consumers. 

Subsequent  to  hearing,  the  commission  en- 
tered its  order  authorizing  the  construction 
of  the  Hayden  plant  and  the  financing  there- 
of, but  denying  authority  to  construct  cer- 
tain of  the  facilities  orlglnaUy  requested. 
Western  and  PubUc  Service  thereafter  com- 
menced certiorari  proceedings  in  the  district 
court,  and  from  the  Judgment  therein  en- 
tered, affirming  the  commission's  decision, 
they  bring  writ  of  error  here. 

Colorado-Ute  is  an  incorporated  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  association  engaged  in  gen- 
erating and  transmitting  electric  energy  as  a 
wholesaler.  It  pro{>oses  to  sell  electric  energy 
to  various  customers,  it  denominates  member 
as  well  as  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  a 
nonmember.  It  further  proposes  to  dedicate 
its  facilities  to  whatever  use  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  require,  including  the 
wheeling  of  power  to  protestants  Public  Serv- 
ice and  Western.  It  is  federally  financed  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  un- 
der the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  (VII, 
U.S.C.A.  901 ) .  Eleven  of  its  members  are  dis- 
tribution members  and  distribute  electrical 
eftergy  directly  to  their  users.  Of  the  two 
other  members,  the  Arkansas  Valley  G.  &  T. 
generates  and  transmits  energy  for  its  three 
distribution  members,  and  the  Salt  River 
Project  Agricultural  Improvement  and  Power 
District  provides  both  electric  and  water  serv- 
ice In  the  area  surrounding  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Salt  River  is  not  a  cooperative  but  is  a  quasi- 
governmental  organization  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  this  writ  of  error,  contentions  of  West- 
ern and  Public  Service  fell  into  three  general 
categories:  (1)  That  Colorado-Ute  did  not 
prove  the  need,  demand,  or  necessity  required 
by  the  law  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity for  power  to  be  provided  by  the  Hayden 
plant;  (2)  that  the  financial  arrangements  of 
Colorado-Ute  with  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  are  Illegal;  and  (3)  that  nu- 
merous errors  of  an  evidentiary,  procedural, 
and  administrative  nature  were  committed  by 
the  commission,  aU  to  the  prejudice  of  West- 
ern and  PubUc  Service. 

The  first  category  consisted  of  six  sub- 
categories, each  of  which,  it  is  said,  points 
to  error  because  the  action  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  the  trial  court  in  affirming  the 
commission,  contravened  the  fundamental 
concept  of  public  utility  law  relating  to  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  asserted:  (1)  That  the  evidence 
established  that  proposed  new  customers  of 


Colorado-Ute  already  had  an  adequate  power 
supply  and  that  these  customers  would 
merely  change  their  source  and  commence 
taking  their  power  from  Colorado-Ute;  (2) 
that  the  construction  of  the  plant  would 
duplicate  service  made  available  by  Western 
and  Public  Service  as  well  as  other  electric 
suppliers  presently  rendering  such  service; 
(3)  that  the  estimates  of  power  costs  sub- 
mitted by  Colorado-Ute  found  no  support  in 
the  evidence;  (4)  that  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  energy  at  less  cost,  assum- 
ing the  record  established  such  fact,  is  not  a 
factor  In  establishing  public  convenience  and 
necessity  where  reliance  upon  cheaper  energy 
as  basis  for  certification  woiUd  be  destructive 
of  the  concept  of  regulated  monopoly;  (5) 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  pubUc  interest 
to  permit  the  construction  of  the  plant  where 
it  would  put  Colorado-Ute  In  a  debt  position 
of  more  than  100  percent;  (6)  that  the  com- 
mission erred  in  receiving  evidence  concern- 
ing alleged  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  fund  as  a  result  of 
the  construction  of  the  plant  where  the  re- 
ception of  such  evidence  was  based  upon  the 
construction  of  a  600,000-kilovsratt  plant  and 
basing  its  decision  thereon  when  the  applica- 
tion was  for  a  plant  of  only  150,000  kilo- 
watts. 

•  •  j«  •  • 

The  record  discloses  that  the  Colorado-Ut« 
was  organized  in  1941  by  a  group  of  rural 
electric  distribution  associations  on  the  west- 
ern slope,  but  remained  inactive  for  some 
years.  In  1952  Colorado-Ute  was  reorganized, 
and  it  obtained  a  loan  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  to  construct  trans- 
mission lines  and  a  generating  plant  to  sup- 
ply the  electric  requirements  of  its  then 
members.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  plant,  known  as  the  Nucla 
plant,  Colorado-Ut^  commenced  serving,  on 
a  wholesale  basis,  four  distribution  coopera- 
tives located  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  State.  At  the  time  of  the  hearing  before 
the  commission  there  was  then  pending  an 
appUcation  by  Colorado-Ute  to  commence 
serving  a  fifth  member  located  near  Orand 
Junction,  Colo. 

The  alleged  purpose  to  be  served  by  the 
construction  of  the  Hayden  plant  is  to  sup- 
ply the  electric  requirements  not  of  its  6 
members  but  of  13  members.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  Colorado-Ute  the 
wholesale  supplier  of  electric  energy  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  as 
well  as  to  a  small  portion  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  and  the  State  of  Utah,  and  a  large 
suppUer  to  the  Salt  River  project  in  Ari- 
zona. Each  of  these  eight  potential  new 
customers  of  Colorado-Ute  Is  now  receiving 
service  from  other  sources,  and  the  existing 
Nucla  plant  of  Colorado-Ute  is  adequate  to 
serve  the  requirements  of  the  five  earlier 
members.  It  Is  thus  apparent  that  Colorado- 
Ute  seelu  to  commence  rendering  electric 
service  on  an  expanded  basis  In  areas  It  haa 
not  heretofore  served,  to  customers  it  haa 
never  before  served,  and  to  customers  and 
In  areas  where  electric  service  Is  being  sup- 
plied and  Is  available  from  other  existing 
sources. 

Wholesale  electric  service  to  many  of  the 
proposed  new  distribution  cooperative  cus- 
tomers of  Golorado-Ute  was  for  many  years 
supplied  by  other  utlUties  in  the  area,  and 
later  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
all  parties  to  this  proceeding  are  distinctly 
in  the  wholesale  electric  business.  Arkan- 
sas O.  &  T.  Is  an  organization  similar  to  Col- 
orado-Ute and  supplies  wholesale  electric 
service  to  three  distribution  cooperatives. 
Arkansas  Valley  obtains  its  power  by  pur- 
chase from  municipal  electric  plants  and 
from  its  own  generating  plant  located  near 
Canon  City.  This,  in  turn,  it  wholesales. 
The  effect  cf  the  commission's  decision  is  to 
substitute  Colorado-Ute  as  the  source  of  sup- 
ply for  all  of  these  proposed  new  members. 
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For  ln«tanc«,  tboae  receiving  wholesale  lerr- 
Ice  from  the  Bureau  of  Beclamatloa  will 
terminate  such  purchases:  those  proposed 
new  customers  which  have  generating  plants 
will  (Jlspose  of  those  plants  by  one  means  or 
another;  and  those  new  customers  which 
purchased  from  municipalities  will  no  longer 
do  so.  Arkansas  O.  &  T.  which  only  recently 
completed  the  construction  of  Its  Canon  City 
generating  plant,  will  no  longer  obtain  any 
power  from  lU  own  plant  but  Instead  will 
purchase  from  Colorado-Ute. 

Although  there  was  much  conflicting  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  the  abUlty  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  continue  meet- 
ing the  wholesale  requirements  of  the  pro- 
posed new  members  of  Colorado-Ute.  all  three 
commlsKloners  concurred  In  a  finding  that 
Bureau  power — the  existing  source  of 
supply  of  many  of  these  cooperatives — was 
adequate  for  the  foreseeable  future.  In  ad- 
dition the  record  clearly  reflects  that  the 
Arkansas  O.  &  T.  plant  is  more  than  adequate 
to  most  the  anticipated  demands  of  its  cus- 
tomers for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
It  is  also  shown  by  the  record  that  Public 
Service  and  Western  have  adequate  generat- 
ing facilities  with  which  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  any  wholesale  requirements  in 
their  respective  areas  should  existing  sources 
prove  insufficient. 

'Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  generating  capabilities  of  existing 
electric  suppliers  in  the  Stete  of  Colorado 
are  more  than  adequate  to  supply  Increased 
electrical  needs  without  the  addition  of  the 
Bayden  plant,  wt^ch  was  to  be  constructed 
only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  service  to 
substitute  for  that  already  being  rendered. 
•  •  •  •  • 

QXTnnOMS    TO    BX    DXmiflKKD 

Tlrst.  Does  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity require  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Hayden  plant  in  view  of  the  acknowl- 
edged adequacy  of  existing  service? 

We  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 
The  SUte  of  Colorado  has  long  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  regulated  monop- 
olies In  the  conduct  of  public  utility  opera- 
tions. This  principle  has  been  the  public 
policy  of  this  SUte  since  the  year  1913  when 
the  Public  Utilities  Act  of  the  SUte  of  Colo- 
rado was  flrst  adopted.  The  concept  has 
never  varied  in  a  long  line  of  decisions  of 
this  court. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  sutute  which  Is  determinative  of  the 
basic  issue  in  this  case  Is  CJtS.  1963.  115-S-l. 
which  provides  as  followa: 

"115-5-1.  New  construction — extension. — 
(1)  No  public  utility  shall  begin  the  con- 
struction ot  a  new  facility,  plant,  or  system, 
or  of  any  extension  of  its  facility,  plant,  or 
system,  without  flrst  having  obtained  from 
the  ooQunlsslon  a  certificate  that  the  present 
or  future  public  convenience  and  necessity 
require  or  will  require  such  construction. 
Sections  115-6-1  to  115-5-4  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  corporation  to  se- 
cure such  certificate  for  an  extension  within 
any  city  and  county  or  olty  or  town  within 
which  it  shall  have  theretofore  lawfully  com- 
menced operations,  or  for  an  extension  Into 
territory,  either  within  or  without  a  city  and 
county  or  city  or  town,  contiguous  to  lU 
facility,  or  line,  plant,  or  system,  and  not 
theretofore  served  by  a  public  utility  provid- 
ing the  same  commodity  or  service,  or  for 
an  extension  within  or  to  territory  already 
served  by  it.  necessary  in  the  ordinary  coxirse 
of  Its  business." 

The  above  sUtute  makes  mandatory  proof 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  prior  to 
the  construction  of  any  new  plant  or  system, 
subject  to  cerUin  exceptions.  It  Is  obvious 
that  none  of  the  exceptions  are  applicable  in 
this  case,  and  Colorado-Ute  has  never  con- 
tended to  the  contrary.  This  sUtute  is  the 
foundation  of  the  regulated  monopoly  prin- 
ciple and  as  this  court  has  observed  on  many 


occasions  it  was  designed  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation of  facilltlee  and  competition  between 
utilities,  and  to  authorize  new  utilities  in  a 
field  only  when  ezistmg  ones  are  found  to 
be  Inadequate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  agree  with  Commissioner  Zarlengo 
when  he  points  out  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
the  lack  of  evidence  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity: 

"It  appears  that  the  applicant  has  founded 
its  case.  In  the  main,  on  the  premises  that 
if  the  Hayden  plant  and  facilities  be  author- 
ized, the  power  and  energy  produced  will 
find  a  market,  all  the  while  ignoring  sub- 
stantial proof  smd  competent  evidence  as  to 
the  avaUabllity  (58)  or  nonavallabUity  of 
power  and  energy  from  existing  sources  and 
the  reasonableness  of  its  cost  to  the  con- 
sumers. To  say  the  least,  it  has  glossed  over 
this  phase,  or,  at  most,  tendered  evidence 
which  is  vague,  indefinite  and  uncertain." 

To  affirm  the  decision  of  the  commission 
authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Hayden 
plant  where  existing  service  was  already  ade- 
quate, would  require  a  complete  departure 
by  this  court  from  its  previous  decisions. 
The  fiindamental  misconception  of  Colorado- 
Ute  Is  its  failure  to  recognize  that,  under 
regulation,  existing  suppliers  are  entitled  to 
serve  all  desiring  service,  whether  they  be 
existing  or  potential  customers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  sumAarlzlng  the  factual  situation  pre- 
sented by  the  record,  it  Is  apparent  that — 

1.  Adequate  electric  service  Is  already  avail- 
able In  the  SUte  of  Colorado  for  the  needs 
and  necessities  of  the  proposed  new  cus- 
tomers of  Colorado-Ute:  therefore 

2.  The  construction  of  the  Hayden  plant, 
requiring  an  investment  of  approximately 
thlry  million  dollars,  is  not  necessary  to  BupH 
ply  any  present  or  foreseeable  future  elec- 
tric requirements,  and  Colorado  ratepayers 
should  not  be  required  to  support  it;  and 

3.  Affirmance  of  the  district  court's  Judg- 
ment and  the  decisions  of  the  commission 
would  sanction  a  duplication  of  existing 
electric  facilities  which  are  adequate  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  the  public;  and 

4.  The  affirmance  of  the  district  court 
and  commission  decisions  by  this  court 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
regulated  monopoly  and  would,  as  we  sUted 
in  Public  Utilities  Commission  v.  Verl  Harvey, 
supra,  render  regiUatlon  "wholly  ineffective 
and  meaningless." 

Having  discussed  the  Colorado  law  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  as  a  crucial 
point  upon  which  the  decision  in  this  case 
turns,  we  must  Inquire  whether  there  are 
any  other  considerations  which  should,  for 
reasons  special  to  this  case,  absolve  Colo- 
rado-Ute from  the  necessity  of  proving  that 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  re- 
quires construction  of  the  Hayden  plant.  If 
such  considerations  exist  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  outset  that  the  result  would 
emaculate  the  concept  of  regulated  monopoly 
and  the  entire  Colorado  structure  of  public 
utility  law. 

Second.  Does  Colorado  Session  Laws  1961, 
chapter  198,  116-1-3(2),  which  generally 
conferred  Jurisdiction  over  cooperatives  in 
the  public  utilities  commission,  violate  the 
constitution  of  Colorado  or  of  the  United 
SUtes? 

This  question  is  answered  in  the  negative. 
At  the  commencement  of  its  consideration  of 
this  case,  the  court  requested  and  received 
an  additional  oral  argument  from  counsel, 
upon  questions  concerning  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  1961  amendmenU  (particularly 
session  laws  of  Colorado  1961.  ch.  198,  115- 
1-3(3))  to  the  public  utilltly  law,  and  the 
consequent  investiture  of  the  public  utilities 
commission  with  Jurisdiction  of  cooperatives. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  1961  amendments  to  the  public  utili- 
ties law  of  the  SUte  of  Colorado  are  vaUd. 


enforcible,  and  constitutional,  CJI.S    lOa 
116-1-3(2)  provides:  ' 

"Every  cooperative  electric  association,  or 
nonprofit  electric  corporation  or  association, 
and  every  other  supplier  of  electrical  energy 
whether  supplying  electric  energy  for  the  um 
of  the  public  or  for  the  use  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, is  hereby  declared  to  be  affected  with 
a  public  Interest  and  to  be  a  public  utUity 
and  to  be  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction,  control, 
and  regulation  of  the  commlBslon  and  to  the 
provisions  of  articles  1  to  7  of  this  chapter." 

This  sUtute  is  couched  In  clear  and  cogent 
terms.  It  makes  no  exceptions.  "Every  co- 
operative electric  association"  is  a  public 
utUlty,  as  weU  as  all  other  electric  suppUers. 

No  issue  has  been  raised  in  this  case  that 
Colorado-Ute  is  not  a  "cooperative  electric 
association."  By  the  terms  of  the  statute, 
therefore,  it  is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction! 
control,  and  regulation  of  the  public  utUltles 
commission,  and  we  so  hold. 

Colorado-Ute  in  its  application  before  the 
public  utilities  commission  readily  admiti 
that  it  Is  a  public  utility.  The  application 
contains  the  following: 

"Applicant  is  a  corporation  organized  and 
existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  lam 
of  the  SUte  of  Colorado  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  this  commission  under  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  No.  245  passed  by  the  Colo- 
rado Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Oovemor 
on  April  23,  1961. 

"The  public  convenience  and  necessity  re- 
quires the  construction  of  said  generattof 
plant,  transmission  lines,  and  related  fa- 
cilities, and  the  interconnections  herein 
described." 

These  allegations  are  consistent  only  with 
the  concept  that  Colorado-Ute  is  a  public 
utility,  and  are  Inconsistent  with  any  idea 
that  it  Is  concerned  only  with  the  needs  and 
requlremenu  of  Its  cooperative  members. 

Western  and  Public  Service  admit  thai 
Colorado-Ute  is  a  public  utility.  The  legis- 
lature has  declared  in  no  \incertain  termi 
that  It  is  a  public  utility.  It  furnishes  elec- 
trical energy  which  is  used  by  countless  con- 
sumers in  a  very  large  segment  of  this  State. 
The  widespread  interest  of  the  public  1* 
clearly  shown,  and  this  court  should  not  de- 
clare the  legislative  act  to  be  void,  especially 
when  the  parties  themselves  admit  that  It  li 
valid  and  enforceable. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  authority  to  sup- 
port the  classification  of  a  wholesale  of 
energy  to  distributors  as  a  public  utUlty. 
{North  Carolina  Public  Service  Co.  et  at.  f. 
Southern  Power  Co.,  282  Fed.  837;  Boone 
County  Rural  Electric  Membership  Corpora^ 
tion  et  at.  v.  Public  Service  Company  0/ 
Indiana,  et  al..  239  Ind.  625,  159  N.E.  2d  131: 
Omdoff  V.  Public  Utilities  Commission.  136 
Ohio  SUte  438,  21  N.E.  2d  334;  Industrial  Gci 
Company  v.  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
Ohio.  135  Ohio  St.  408,  21  N.E.  2d  166:  Wis- 
consin Traction  Company  v.  Green  Bay  A 
Miss.  Canal  Co.,  188  Wis.  54,  205  N.W.  681.) 

The  cooperative  form  of  organization  obvi- 
ously has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  or  with  the  obligation  of  »nf 
utility  to  prove  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity In  accordance  with  the  theory  of  regu- 
lated monopoly  as  expressed  by  the  statute* 
of  the  SUte  of  Colorado  and  the  declsloni 
of  this  court.  These  sUtutes  were  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  a  whole,  and 
result  In  the  granting  of  regulated  stotus  to 
a  supplier  of  a  commodity  essential  to  the 
public  interest.  Under  regulation,  an  elec- 
tric consumer  need  not  be  a  member  «rf  • 
cooperative  to  secure  its  service.  Llkewlae  » 
consumer  located  in  an  area  exclusiwly 
served  by  such  cooperative  must  take  I* 
service  If  Indeed  service  is  to  be  received  at 
all.  The  form  of  organization  dellverlni 
service  makes  no  difference  whatever  to  the* 
consumers    and    the    legislature    recognl»« 
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nallty  when  It  specifically  plaoes  the  coopera- 
ttvee  under  the  regulatory  arm  of  the  SUU. 

•  •  •  I  •  • 
Third.  Does  the  fact  that  Dolorado-Ute,  a 

cooperative,  has  but  13  meiabers  who  are 
also  cooperatives,  warrant  treatment  of  a 
different  kind  than  that  which  would  be 
applicable  to  any  other  kind  of  membership? 

This  question  Is  answered  In  the  negative. 
We  find  no  merit  to  the  arg\unent  that  as  a 
cooperative  whose  members  afe  otl\er  cooper- 
atives, Colorado-Ute  is  merely  an  extension 
(X  adjunct  of  these  member  cooperatives  so 
that  Its  act  Is  the  act  of  it^  members,  and 
for  that  reason  Colorado-Ut4  is  not  subject 
to  regulation. 

We  observe  flrst  that  Colptado-Ute  Is  In 
all  respects  a  separate  legal  entity;  it  has 
Its  own  distinct  corporate  organization,  in- 
cluding directors  and  offlcem;  and  it  deals 
with  Its  customers,  whether  cooperatives  or 
not,  by  means  of  long-temj  power  supply 
contracts.  It  is  obvious  that  the  decision  to 
construct  the  Hayden  plant  was  the  decl- 
alon  of  Colorado-Ute  Itself  tftther  than  lU 
members  as  of  the  time  the  decision  was 
made  to  build  the  Hayden  |]lant.  At  that 
time  it  had  no  more  than'  five  members. 
Many  of  its  new  members  did  not  become 
members  or  agree  to  pwwer  purchase  con- 
tracts until  shortly  before  the  commission 
hearing  commenced,  which  Was  long  after 
the  decision  to  construct  the  plant  was  made. 
It  Is,  therefore,  apparent  thajt;  Colorado-Ute, 
Instead  of  being  the  alter  ego  of  Its  mem- 
ben,  is  the  complete  master  of  its  own 
dertlny.  Thus  the  concept  bf  it  as  a  mere 
extension  or  adjunct  of  the  distribution 
cooperative  members  has  no  jlegal  or  factual 
bails  and  Is  a  forced  and  artiUcial  one.  But 
even  If  we  accepted  the  aitaflclal  idea  of 
the  nature  of  Colorado-Ute  M  an  alter  ego, 
so  to  speak,  of  Its  membeta,  no  different 
appUcatlon  of  the  legal  principles  here  In- 
volved would  result.  There  le  no  contention 
In  this  case  that  those  customers  of  Colorado- 
Ute  that  are  themselves  cooperatives  are  not 
public  utilities  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  pubUc  utilities  commis- 
sion. 

Any  such  cooperative,  wHiich  had  not 
theretofore  generated  its  own  electricity, 
would  be  required  to  secure  Commission  ap- 
proval If  it  proposed  to  cohetruct  such  a 
plant  iCRS.  1963.  115-6-1) ,  and.  of  course. 
If  It  came  before  the  Commii»lon  with  such 
purpose  It,  like  any  other  utility,  would  be 
required  to  prove  that  the  Jjubllc  conven- 
ience and  necessity  demanded  such  construc- 
tion because  it  would  then  be  engaging  In  a 
wholly  new  and  distinct  type  of  utUlty  serv- 
ice (generation)  theretofore  supplied  by  a 
public  utility  providing  the  same  commodity 
or  service.  1 

•  •  •  !•  . 

It  Is  tbxiB  clearly  apparent  that  the  busi- 
ness of  Oolorado-Ute  is  affecttd  with  a  spe- 
cial Interest  far  beyond  that  of  its  11  dls- 
trtbuuve  cooperatives  and  therefore  is  not 
™niune  from  regulation. 

Fourth.  Does  that  fact  thiat  the  Hayden 
plant  has  already  been  completed  require 
«n  affirmance  of  the  Judgmmt  of  the  trial 
oourt? 

The  answer  Is  "No."  The  I  Court  Is  aware 
«at  the  Hayden  plant  is  now  constructed. 
™«  fact,  however,  cannot  subvert  the  legal 
principles  upon  which  our  decision  is  based 
nw  be  allowed  to  defeat  the  doctrine  of 
^^TJiated  monopoly  to  which  Colorado  sub- 

i^^'  ^*  ^^  '^*"  ^**  ^^^'^  Colorado-Ute 
"M  the  REA.  Its  flnanclng  associate  (who 
»M  not  before  the  commission)  recognleed 
«*t  construction  of  the  Hayden  plant  dur- 
"ig  I  ligation  wae  attended  with  subsUn- 
.iTk^T.  .'  *"''  *^*y  engaged  in  such  activity 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences. 

'J°'  Bood  reason,  no  contrition  Is  made 
^  the  construction  precjudee  decisions 
by  this  court.    It  Is  the  law  that  when  th* 


Interest  of  the  public  is  concerned  it  is  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  an  appellate 
court  to  determine  the  Issues,  regardless  of 
interim  construction. 

•  •  *  •  • 
Colorado-Ute  solemnly  assured  the  com- 
mission and  district  court  that  in  the  event 
of  the  reversal  of  the  commission  order, 
Colorado-Ute  and  its  Colorado  consvuners 
would  escape  scatheless  from  adverse  eco- 
nomic consequences  because  Salt  River  of 
Arizona  would  then  assume  the  obligation 
for  the  Hayden  plant.  The  record  discloses 
that  counsel  for  Colorado-Ute  wrote  the  com- 
mission under  date  of  March  21,  1963,  spe- 
cifically sutlng  that  Salt  River  had  agreed  to 
Uke  the  Hayden  plant  off  the  hands  of  Colo- 
rado-Ute at  no  loss  to  Ute  In  the  event  that 
some  court  subsequently  ruled  that  the  cer- 
tificate should  not  be  Issued. 

•  •  •  •  • 
When  litigation   In   accordance  with   the 

statutes  and  procedures  of  the  SUte  in  ques- 
tion is  in  progress,  it  needs  no  clUtion  of 
authority,  to  establish  that  consent  of  the 
SUte  authority  to  the  construction  has  not 
been  obtained,  nor  could  anjr  reasonable  per- 
son believe  that  seciu-ity  for  the  proposed 
loan  Is  adequate  and  that  the  loan  will  be 
repaid  in  due  course  when  the  very  right  to 
construct  the  plant  is  still  In  litigation. 

•  *  •  •  • 
The  Judgment  of  the  trial  court  is  reversed 

and  the  cause  remanded  with  directions  that 
it  vacate  its  Judgment  and  thereafter  direct 
the  commission  to  vacate  and  set  aside  Ite 
decision  No.  60156. 

Mr.  Justice  Sutton  concurs  In  the  result. 

Mr.  Justice  Prantz  dlssento. 


OPTICAL   ILLUSION  OF  GUNS  AND 
BUTTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Krebs).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiE]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called 
Great  Society  has  done  it  again.  Once 
again,  it  Is  attempting  to  create  an 
optical  illusion  of  both  guns  and  butter 
by  seeking  to  transfer  funds  from  time- 
tested  and  successful  programs  to  its 
own  controversial  and  politically  moti- 
vated Great  Society  schemes. 

I  have  heard  many  people  say  that  the 
administration  knows  Congress  will  re- 
instate mariy  of  the  programs  cut  in  the 
budget,  thus  taking  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  for  exceeding  the  record 
$112.8  bUllon  budget  figure. 

I  believe  that,  while  this  may  be  good 
politics,  it  is  terrible  statesmanship, 
especially  when  the  so-called  Great 
Society  callously  runs  the  risk  of  literally 
destroying  as  basic  and  successful  a  pro- 
gram as  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called  Great  So- 
ciety budget  for  1967  calls  for  a  cut  of 
nearly  $12  million  of  instructional  funds 
for  the  68  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. This  is  a  cut  of  80  percent, 
leaving  only  $2.5  million  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico — about  $50,000  to  a  State.  In  17 
States,  the  $50,000  must  be  subdivided 
between  two  institutions. 

The  budget  also  calls  for  a  cut  of  $8.5 
million  in  agricultural  research  funds, 
within  the  experiment  stations  con- 
ducted by  the  land-grant  instltutlona. 
This  Is  at  a  time  when  the  President 
sends  Congress  a  special  message  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  world  food  crisis. 


The  budget,  in  addition,  calls  for  the 
transfer  of  $9.6  million  from  the  coopera- 
tive extension  program,  also  admin- 
istered by  the  land-grant  institutions,  to 
Federal  allocation  for  use  in  the  rural 
antipoverty  program.  Yet,  for  decades, 
the  cooperative  extension  service  has  had 
experience  fighting  poverty  and  if  given 
the  challenge  would  make  great  head- 
way again  as  evidence  has  come  to  me 
recently. 

No  program  in  history  has  been  more 
successful  in  fighting  rural  poverty  than 
the  cooperative  extension  program.  For 
decades,  county  extension  agents  have 
raised  the  standards  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  shocked,  amazed, 
astounded,  and  dismayed  by  these  pro- 
posed budget  cuts.  '  Is  this  a  Great  So- 
ciety or  an  ungrateful  administration? 

I  am  grateful  and  proud  that  in  1862 
Senator  J.  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  a  Re- 
publican, sponsored  the  Land  Grant 
College  Act. 

I  am  grateful  and  proud  that  a  Re- 
publican Congress  passed  It  Into  law. 

I  am  grateful  and  proud  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  Republican  President,  signed 
It  into  law. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
the  so-called  Great  Society  has  no  ear 
for  constructive  Republican  proposals, 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  might 
have  some  small  bit  of  admiration  for 
this  Republican  program  which  has 
worked  so  well  for  the  past  104  years. 

For  a  century,  educators.  Congress- 
men, and  the  public  at  large  have  hailed 
the  Land  Grant  Act  as  the  keystone  of 
Federal  participation  in  higher  educa- 
tion. In  1951 — ^under  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration— the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion bulletin  summarized  the  feeling  of 
many  decades  In  these  words: 

The  whole  realm  of  higher  education  In 
this  country  and  to  a  lesser  degree  even  in 
some  other  countries,  has  been  profoundly 
Influpnced  by  the  developments  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  In  poptUarla- 
Ing  higher  eCucatlon.  They  have  demon- 
strated the  partnership  of  the  Federal  and 
SUte  Governments  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  higher  education  which  U  designed 
to  fulfill  Federal,  SUte.  and  local  needs. 
They  have  spread  widely  the  concept  that 
higher  education  Is  something  In  which  all 
people  have  a  sUke.  They  have,  therefore, 
a  place  of  deep  affection  in  the  hearto  of  the 
people.  They  are  growing  In  strength  and 
Influence  with  each  passing  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967  is  an  ungrateful 
administration  to  move  so  far  toward 
destruction  of  the  Land  Grant  Act? 

There  are  no  other  Federal  progrsuns 
to  replace  the  instructional  funds.  State 
legislatures  are  virtually  the  only  source 
of  replacement  revenue.  Not  only  are 
they  already  overburdened  in  many 
cases,  but  most  of  them  are  not  meeting 
this  year. 

College  administrators  must  make 
their  Instructional  arrangements  for 
next  fall  within  2  or  3  months. 

Where  are  they  to  get  the  money? 

Mr.  Speaker,  16  of  the  land-grant  in- 
stitutions are  predominantly  attended  by 
Negroes  and  all  of  the  68  are  fully  inte- 
grated. Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Mississippi  is  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  institution.  It  de- 
pends on  the  land-grant  funds  for  25 
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percent  of  its  entire  InstructionaJ  budget. 
Port  Valley  State  College  of  Georgia  Is 
a  predominantly  Negro  college.  It  de- 
pends on  these  funds  for  14  percent  of 
Its  Instructional  budget  and  South  Caro- 
lina State  College  is  dependent  to  the 
extent  of  13  percent.  Where  are  they 
and  the  other  13  predominantly  Negro 
Institutions  to  find  the  money? 

In  fact,  where  are  any  of  the  68  land- 
grant  Institutions  to  find  the  needed 
money  if  this  budget  cut  is  allowed? 

In  1960,  Congress  took  into  account 
inflation  and  rising  enrollments  and 
unanimously  increased  the  instructional 
funds  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities from  $5  million  annually  to 
$14.5  million.  Now  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration wants  them  cut  from  $14.5  mil- 
lion to  $2.5  million.  Yet  between  1960 
and  1965  enrollments  in  these  institu- 
tions increased  67  percent — from  639,489 
to  1.027.498.  The  figure  will  be  even 
higher  next  fall,  for  total  college  en- 
rollment has  been  increasing  at  rates 
between  7  tuid  15  percent  since  World 
War  n,  with  no  end  In  sight.  The  land- 
grant  college  enrollments  have  grown 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  type  of 
college  except  junior  colleges. 

The  proposed  cut  in  both  instructional 
and  research  funds  of  more  than  $20 
million  represents  more  than  2.000  fac- 
ulty members  and  if  put  in  terms  of  en- 
dowment represents  a  capital  of  $400 
million. 

Where  are  the  68  land-grant  institu- 
tions to  get  the  money? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  carefully  examine 
the  following  chart,  which  shows  how 
much  would  be  lost  to  each  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions: 

fundi  for  instructUm  and  facilities  {Morrill- 
Nelson,  and  Bankhead-Jones  funds) 

LAND-CKANT    INSTTTUTIONS 

All    land-grant    Inatltu-       ^ 
tXoOM $14,500,000 

Alabama: 
Alabama  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College 96.170 

Auburn    Unlveralty 183.477 

Alaaka:  University  of  Alaska...  205.376 

Arizona:  nnlveraity  of  Arizona.  330.961 

Arkansas: 

Agricultural.  Mechanical,  and 

Normal    College. 66,126 

University  of  Arkansas 176. 333 

California:  University  of  Cali- 
fornia   678,580 

Colorado:  Colorado  State  Unl- 
VM»lty 241.680 

Connecticut:  Unlv»slty  of  Con- 
necUcut 360.360 

Delaware : 

Delaware  State  College 43. 132 

University  of  Delaware 168.466 

Florida: 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical   University.. 103.  307 

University  of  Florida.. 314,386 

Georgia: 

Fort  Valley  SUte  College 83.  507 

University  of  Georgia 310.316 

HawaU:  University  of  HawaU 316,  040 

Idaho:  University  of  Idaho 316.  858 

nilnols:  University  of  nilnols..  439.618 

Indiana:  Purdue  University 310.822 

Iowa:  Iowa  State  University  of 

Science  and  Technology 265.  644 

Kansas:  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity of  Agricultural  and  Ap- 
plied  Science 351.783 


Funds  for  instruction  and  facilities  {ttorrilU 
Nelson,  and  Bankhead-Jones  funds) — Con. 
LANo-oaANT  iNSTrtuTioNB — Continued 
Kentucky : 

Kentucky  State  College $39,  471 

University  of  Kentucky 332,743 

Louisiana: 

Louisiana  State  University 
and  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical   College 188.920 

Southern  University  and  Ag- 
ricultural   and    Mechanical 

College 88.496 

Maine:  University  of  BCalne 223.038 

Maryland : 

Maryland  State  College.  Divi- 
sion   of   the   University    of 

Bdaryland 32.844 

University  of  Maryland 240.  866 

Massachusetts: 

Ma«-Rachusetts     Institute     of 

Technology 16.667 

University  of  Massachusetts..  306,  709 
Michigan:  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity  386.949 

Minnesota:   University  of  Mln- 

naaoU 381.144 

Mississippi: 

Alcorn  Agrlcult'iral  and  Me- 
chanical   College 137,619 

Mississippi  State  University..  134,253 

Missouri : 

Lincoln    University 18.917 

University  of  Missouri 283.  760 

Montana:  Montana  State  Col- 
lege..  216.038 

Nebraska:  University  of  Ne- 
braska.  233.646 

Nevada:  University  of  Nevada..  206.781 

New  Hampshire:    University  of 

New   Hampshire. 214.426 

New  Jersey:  Rutgers,  the  State 

University 344.201 

New  Mexico:  New  Mexico  State 

University 222.605 

New  York:  Cornell  University..  698.897 

North  Carolina: 
Agricultural     and    Technical 

College  of  North  Carolina.-  101.737 

State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering.  University 

of  North  Carolina 206.667 

North    Dakota:     North    Dakota 

State    University. 315.033 

Ohio:  Ohio  State  University 430. 710 

Oklahoma : 

Langston  University 36.584 

Oklahoma  State  University  of 
Agriculture     and     Applied 

Science 329,807 

Oregon:  Oregon  State  Unl ver- 
ity   343, 040 

Pennsylvania:  Pennsylvania 

State  University 469.049 

Puerto     Rico:      University     of 

Puerto    Rico 355.846 

Rbode    Island:     University    of 

Rhode   Island.- 220.429 

South  Carolina; 

Clemson  Agricultural  College.  128. 316 

South  Carolina  State  College.  128, 316 

South  Dakota:  South  Dakota 
State  College   of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts 316, 176 

Tennessee : 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  State  University.  51.  699 

University  of  Tennessee 333. 187 

Texas: 
Prairie  View  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical   College 106,034 

Texas  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical University 330,774 

Utah:  Utah  State  University  of 
Airrlculture       and       Applied 

Seience 331.100 

Vermont:  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  State  Agricultural 
OoUece 300. 3«7 


Funds  for  instruction  and  facilities  (Jforria. 

Nelson,   and    Bankhead-Jones   funds)— Coa. 
LAND-GRANT  iNSTTroTiONS — Continued 

Virginia: 
Virginia    Polytechnic     Insti- 
tute  $196,  IBS 

Virginia  State  College 98,097 

Washington:   Washington  State 
University 

West   Virginia:    West    Virginia 
University 

Wisconsin:    University  of  Wis- 
consin  

Wyoming:    University  of  Wyo- 
ming  


367.818 
244.220 
293. Ba» 
207.848 


Mr.  Speaker,  equally  serious  to  my 
mind  is  the  proposed  cut  of  some  $8.5 
million  in  agricultural  research  funds. 
I  have  said  many  times  that  we  need  to 
export  our  technology  as  well  as  our  sur- 
pluses, so  that  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
better  learn  to  feed  itself  and  help  to 
meet  the  increasing  food  crisis. 

How  important  is  that  crisis?  On  Jan- 
uary 18.  1966.  speaking  before  the  UK. 
World  Food  Program  Conference,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman  said: 

The  problem  Is  staggering.  UnquesUon- 
ably,  there  Is  a  serious  race  between  populs- 
tlon  and  the  food  supply  •  •  •.  It  will  take 
an  unprecedented  effort  to  break  the  chain 
of  hunger  and  despair  In  the  developing  m- 
tlons  of  the  world.  No  single  nation  and  no 
single  technique  is  powerful  enough  to  solve 
a  problem  so  vast  in  scope  and  complex  ia 
nature.  It  will  take  the  combined  resource* 
of  many  nations  and  a  broad  application  of 
the  entire  spectrum  of  agricultural  knowl- 
edge In  undeveloped  nations  to  conquer  such 
an  adversary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  February  10,  1966.  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  special  message  In 
which  he  said: 

One  new  element  in  today's  world  is  the 
threat  of  mass  hunger  and  starvation.  Popu- 
lations are  exploding  under  the  Impact  of 
sharp  cuts  in  the  death  rate.  Successful 
public  health  measures  have  saved  millions 
of  lives.  But  these  lives  are  now  threatened 
by  hunger  because  food  production  has  not 
kept  pace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
War  on  Hunger,"  in  the  October  1965 
edition  of  the  Farm  Journal  says: 

What  can  be  done  to  step  up  crop  yieldi? 
Not  much  can  happen  without  such  basio 
as  stable  government,  education,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  Incentives  that  lets  a  man  keep 
enough  of  what  he  earns. 

Farmers  anywhere  need  good  seed,  ferti- 
lizer, pesticides,  machinery,  experiment  ita- 
tlons,  extension  service,  good  farm  magazine* 
and  farm  radio,  good  roads,  farm  credit  and 
a  system  of  markets  that  lets  them  sell  some- 
thing, rather  than  Just  feed  themselves. 

We've  done  quite  a  bit  about  some  of  these, 
but  this  is  the  area  where  we  need  to  step 
up  our  efforts  sharply.  Sending  food  1*  » 
necessary  aid.  Helping  build  agriculture  on 
the  spot  la  the  only  real  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  has  enRlneered  the 
vast  portion  of  American  progress  in  ag- 
riculture which  hsis  led  to  our  vast  sur- 
plus productive  capacity  from  the  stand- 
point of  domestic  need?  It  has  been  the 
research  facilities  of  the  land-grant 
colleges. 

Who  has  made  the  findings  of  the 
land-grant  researchers  generally  known 
to  fanners  as  a  group?  The  land-grant 
cooperative  extension  program. 
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Does  the  Johnson  administration 
really  believe  that  it  holds  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  technology? 
Does  it  feel  that  no  further  knowledge  is 
needed? 

Coupled  with  slashes  in  the  budget  for 
the  Agriculture  Department's  own  re- 
search funds,  the  actual  reduction  in  fed- 
erally supported  research  In  this  area 
amounts  to  more  than  20  percent,  since 
research  costs  Increase  at  the  rate  of  5  or 
6  percent  a  year.  This  comes  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Joins  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  pointing  out  the  world  food  crisis. 
This  Is  indeed,  an  optical  illusion. 

The  Johnson  administration  likewise 
proposes  to  shift  away  from  the  coopera- 
tive extension  service,  which  pioneered 
the  fight  against  rural  poverty,  $10  mil- 
lion, and  to  use  It  in — you  guessed  it — a 
rural  war  on  poverty.  Thle  is,  Indeed, 
an  optical  illusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  f ollowinir  chart  shows 
the  loss  to  individual  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  under  the  proposed  cut, 
excluding  regional  research  funds: 


Efect  of  reduction  on  Hatch 
Alihama 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cillfornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Uaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas... 

Utah. ..'J 

Vermont .* 

Virginia .V. 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming '_ 


formula  funds 
—•164,  803 
-39,276 
-54,  246 
-125.614 

—  170.862 
-71,660 
—69,084 
-42,  668 

-101,213 

—  166,981 
-40.078 
-67.937 

—  198.266 

—  178.709 

—  187.918 

—  117.066 
-186.706 
-117.313 

—  69.  682 
-84,  262 
-72.  620 

—  185.031 

—  176.  166 
-171.864 

—  174.967 
-63.166 

-107.063 

—38.280 

-46.  324 

-68.963 

-66,340 

-181,601 

—368,873 

-81,446 

-317, 166 

-108.035 

—81,508 

—217.112 

-307.000 

—38.603 

-143,834 

—81,  790 

—  102,444 
—236.  724 

-48.908 
—50.  502 
-166,377 
-86. 018 
-98, 001 

—  176.453 
-46,  710 


Subtotal. 


-6, 130, 000 

Mr  Speaker,  why  are  these  cuts  asked? 
i  quote  from  a  February  4  rtatttnent  by 


the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land -Grant  Colleges: 

Relationships  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  land-grant  Institutions,  In 
which  for  more  than  a  century  desirable  na- 
tional objectives  have  been  accomplished 
with  a  maximum  of  Institutional  Independ- 
ence and  decisionmaking,  have  long  been 
hailed  as  a  model  of  Federal-State  relation- 
ships In  education.  An  acroes-the-board 
modification  of  these  Institutional  related 
programs,  at  a  time  when  Federal  support  of 
higher  education  Is  being  Increased  In  fed- 
erally selected  categories,  may  be  viewed  as 
raising  fundamental  phlloaophlc  Issues.  We 
were  of  the  opinion  that  these  were  not  fully 
understood  or  considered  under  the  unusual 
conditions  which  surrounded  preparation  of 
the  1967  budget. 


TRIBUTES  TO  WARREN  ABNER 
SEAVEY  AND  EDMUND  M.  MOR- 
GAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hungati]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
purpose  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
two  giants  of  the  law  who  have  recently 
passed  away. 

At  this  time,  when  we  are  all  con- 
cerned with  the  establishment  of  world 
peace  and  the  movement  to  establish 
world  peace  through  world  law,  I  think 
the  contributions  of  such  men  deserve 
our  consideration,  and  their  memory  de- 
serves our  attention. 

These  men  were  Warren  A.  Seavey,  a 
professor  who  taught  at  Harvand  Law 
School,  among  other  places,  aqd  was 
most  noted  for  his  contribution  in  the 
field  of  torts  and  agency,  and  also  Ed- 
mund M.  Morgan,  who  taught  the  law 
of  evidence  there  and  was  also  a  law  pro- 
fessor at  Texas  and  other  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

Professor  Seavey  was  a  gentleman  who 
employed  the  Socratlc  form  of  teaching 
in  its  highest  form.  He  taught  solely 
by  questions,  and  thereby  sought  to  teach 
young  men  and  would-be  lawyers  to 
think — the  most  important  job,  after  all, 
that  any  citizen  can  have.  Professor 
Seavey  instilled  the  idea  that  if  we 
are  ever,  in  our  lives  or  in  our  world,  to 
obtain  the  right  answers  to  our  prob- 
lems, we  must  learn  first  to  ask  the  right 
questions. 

In  the  beginning,  as  he  would  greet 
a  new  class  of  students,  none  of  whom 
were  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of 
the  law,  he  would  tell  them  absolutely 
nothing  but  ask  questions  for  hour  on 
hour.  Frequently  it  was  stated  that  while 
he  was  a  man  who  caused  you  the  most 
discomfort  while  you  were  in  the  law 
school,  his  memory  was  one  that  you 
would  treasure  more  highly  than  any 
other  as  the  years  went  by.  I  know,  in 
my  own  case,  I  found  that  statement  to 
be  eminently  correct. 

During  the  period  of  World  War  U, 
Professor  Seavey  served  as  acting  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  during 
that  time  he  wrote  law  students  and 
young  lawyers  all  around  the  world. 
Anyone  who  wrote  to  Professor  Seavey 
was  certain  to  get  a  response  from  him. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  letters 


came  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
Professor  Seavey  was  designated  an  ad- 
viser to  the  veterans. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  he 
wrote,  I  quote  from  a  sample  of  his  writ- 
ing furnished  by  Dean  Griswold,  of  Har- 
vard. When  he  received  a  letter  from 
a  veteran,  he  would  answer: 

I  am  glad  you  want  to  come  to  law  school. 
You  are  Just  the  sort  of  man  we  want.  When 
you  are  released  from  the  servlcei  come  to 
Cjunbrldge  and  we  wlU  be  glad  to  take  you 
In  no  matter  when  you  come. 

These  letters  were  kept  by  the  men 
to  whom,  they  were  sent,  and  they  tdhied 
up  after  the  war  when,  indeed,  there 
were  thousands  and  thousands  of  men 
seeking  admission  to  law  schools  all 
around  the  country,  and  the  problem  of 
being  admitted  was  most  difficult.  They 
were  treated  by  the  law  school  at  Cam- 
bridge Eis  estoppels  by  the  admission 
committee,  and  many  men  owe  their 
legal  education  to  this  kind  and  tender 
spot  that  Professor  Seavey  had  for  those 
who  served  their  country  in  World  War 

n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  desire  to  have  printed  a  statement 
prepared  by  Dean  Erwin  Griswold  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School: 

Wabskn  Abnxs  Sxavxt,  1880-1966 
(Statement  of  Erwln  N.  Griswold) 

A  mighty  oak  has  fallen,  but  his  strength 
wUl  long  contribute  to  this  community  and 
to  the  law.  We  are  met  this  afternoon  of 
an  old  fashioned  New  England  winter  day 
to  pay  our  respect  and  tribute  to  Warren 
Seavey  who  was  a  son  of  New  Bngland  and 
shared  Its  many  virtues.  This  Is  not  a  time 
of  sadness,  for  Warren  Seavey  lived  a  full 
and  productive  life.  It  Is.  rather,  a  time" 
of  recognition,  a  time  fw  us  to  recall  one 
more  great  career  of  the  sort  whose  Inter- 
twlnlngs  here  have  given  to  this  university 
Its  life.  Its  color,  and  much  of  Its  significance, 

Warren  Seavey  was  bom  In  Charlestown. 
only  a  few  miles  from  here.  In  1880.  He 
came  to  Harvard  College,  receiving  the  AS. 
degree  In  1902,  and  then  to  the  law  school 
where  he  received  the  LL3.  degree  In  1904. 
with  an  A  average  which  would  today  mean 
a  magna  cum  laude.  He  then  practiced  law 
for  2  years  In  Boston.  But  he  was  at  heart 
a  teacher,  and  In  1906  he  started  his  work 
as  a  teacher  which  lasted  for  more  than  60 
years.  His  first  assignment  was  In  China, 
at  the  Imperial  Pel  Yang  University,  where 
he  established  and  operated  a  law  school. 
It  was  also  rumored  that  he  was  quite  In- 
fluential with  the  Old  Empress  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  dynasty.  He  was  decorated  with 
the  Order  of  the  Double  Dragon,  and  he 
kept  mementos  of  his  China  days  in  his 
oflloe  all  through  his  active  life. 

In  1911.  Seavey  returned  to  Oambrldge 
for  1  year  as  a  lecturer  on  law.  He  then 
became  a  professor  at  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity, where  he  stayed  for  2  years,  then  at 
Tulane  University  Law  School,  where  he 
stayed  for  2  more  years,  from  1914  to  1916, 
and  then  at  Indiana  University  Law  School 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  from 
1916  to  1920.  But  his  work  at  Indiana  was 
Interrupted  by  the  First  World  War.  He 
was  commissioned  a  captain  In  the  Infantry 
In  August  1917,  and  was  assigned  to  active 
duty  In  France.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
In  1918,  he  became  director  of  the  college 
of  law  of  the  AEF  University  which  was 
established  near  DlJon  in  France.  He  took 
on  this  assignment  with  enthusiasm  and 
energy,  and  soon  bad  a  large  and  flourishing 
law  school  In  full  operation  under  great 
dlfflciUtles.     He    tued    to    teU    with    relish 
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how  he  oommAndeered « inlmeogr&{A  m*- 
chines  and  other  Items  In  order  to  put  to- 
gether case  books  for  use  In  hla  school.  He 
was  usually  Just  one  Jump  ahead  or  a  court 
martial,  but  he  claimed,  I  thlnJc  rightly,  that 
be  was  dean  of  the  largest  law  school  then 
teaching  American  law.  Many  members  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  must  have 
got  their  legal  start  as  a  result  of  his  de- 
voted work.  But,  as  I  haye  said,  he  was  at 
heart  a  teacher.    He  loved  every  minute  of  It. 

In  1920.  Seavey  became  the  dean  of  the 
College  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
That  was  a  time  and  place  when  a  dean  had 
to  be  a  man,  and  Seavey  showed  on  various 
occasions  that  he  was  capable  of  filling  the 
post.  After  6  years  there,  he  started  his 
move  east.  In  1936,  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  law.  In  1927,  he  came  back  to 
Harvard,  where  he  remained  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  law  school  until  bis  re- 
tirement In  19S5.  Por  the  last  17  years  of 
bis  tenure,  he  was  Bussey  professor  of  law. 

As  a  tecu:her  Seavey  was  the  acknowledged 
master  of  the  Socratlc  method.  He  ques- 
tioned, questioned,  questioned;  and  he  dis- 
sected the  students'  Ideas,  and  occasionally 
the  students  themselves.  Though  tUways 
vigorous  in  the  classroom,  he  was  on  the 
whole  a  kindly  teacher.  He  liked  the  stu- 
dents, and  he  loved  to  teach.  While  some 
faculty  members  mutter  about  a  teaching 
load  of  6  hours  a  week.  Seavey  used  to  ask 
the  dean  to  assign  him  8  or  9  hours.  Natu- 
rally there  was  no  opposition  to  this  since 
he  handled  the  classes  so  well,  and  he  so 
greatly  enjoyed  his  teaching. 

Seavey's  principal  fields  were  agency  and 
torts,  and  he  made  substantial  and  lasting 
contributions  to  both  areas,  as  well  as  to 
the  fields  of  Judgments  and  restitution.  He 
wrote  books  and  articles  in  agency  and  torts, 
and  he  played  an  Important  part  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  American  Law  Institute's  restate- 
ments of  agency  and  of  torts,  and  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  restatements  of 
Judgments  and  of  restitution. 

Seavey  was  not  a  smooth  or  polished  man. 
But  he  was  not  really  gruff,  either.  He  had 
a  measure  of  reserve;  but  with  that  was  great 
loyalty  to  men  and  institutions,  and  devo- 
tion to  his  profession  and  his  students.  On 
many  occasions  he  helped  students  with 
loans,  always  in  a  quiet  and  kindly  way.  Per- 
haps I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  refer- 
ence when  I  say  that  when  I  bought  my 
bouse  in  Belmont  In  1930  I  extended  myseU 
to  the  limit  through  borrowing  at  the  bank. 
Just  weeks  after  the  mortgage  was  signed, 
the  lot  next  door  became  available.  I  wanted 
to  have  that  lot,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  attractive  and  useful  addition  to  the 
house.  But  I  had  no  money  at  all.  So  I 
went  to  Warren  Seavey.  told  hi"!  my  tale. 
and  be  Immediately  reached  for  his  check- 
book and  advanced  the  money  to  me.  This 
was  typical  of  his  Interest  In  his  associate* 
and  his  generous  spirit. 

Seavey  was  not  a  warmonger,  but  he  saw 
sooner  than  some  the  way  events  were  devel- 
oping for  the  United  SUtes  in  1939-41. 
About  1940.  he  was  the  principal  mover  1 
organizing  what  was  called  American  De- 
fense— Harvard  Oroup.  Many  of  the  par- 
ticipants were  members  of  the  law  school 
faculty.  The  group  held  regular  meetings, 
and  many  members  made  speeches,  wrote 
pamphlets,  letters  to  the  newspapers,  and  so 
on.  Seavey  was  at  the  heart  of  the  organiza- 
tion, which  played  an  active  role  in  opposing 
America  First  and  other  lsolatlo,nlst  groups 
of  the  time. 

Then  war  came,  late  In  1941.  I  well  re- 
member a  meeting  of  students  held  in  the 
courtroom  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  War- 
ren Seavey  was  one  of  the  speakers.  I  well 
remember  the  occasion.  He  was  calm.  He 
WM  In  no  sense  exhilarated  by  the  thought  of 
war,  but  he  did  tell  tha  students  that  this 
waa  a  Job  that  bad  to  be  done,  that  most  of 


them  would  find  it  a  stimulating  and  valua- 
ble experience.  He  told  them,  too,  that  of 
course  there  was  some  risk,  but  that  most  of 
them  would  come  back — as  they  had  in  1919, 
and  as  they  did  in  1946.  It  was  a  very  bal- 
anced, sober,  and  extremely  useful  presenta- 
tion, and  I  know  it  was  so  received  by  many 
of  the  young  men  then  facing  the  unknown 
which  he  himself  had  faced  in  1917-18. 

While  the  war  was  on,  Seavey  wrote  to 
many  law  students  and  young  lawyers  all 
over  the  world.  Anyone  who  wrote  to  him 
was  sure  to  get  a  response,  a  thoughtful, 
helpful,  fatherly  answer  to  the  questions 
which  he  raised.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war, 
many  of  these  letters  came  from  people  in 
Tarawa  or  in  Okinawa  or  in  Germany  asking 
about  admission  to  the  law  school,  tar 
Seavey  was  designated  as  adviser  to  veterans. 
I  am  sure  that  the  letters  he  sent  were  a 
great  comfort  to  the  recipients,  for  he  had  a 
way  of  writing:  "I  am  glad  that  you  want  to 
come  to  law  school.  Tou  are  Just  the  sort  of 
man  we  want.  When  you  are  released  from 
service,  come  to  Cambridge  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  take  you  in,  no  matter  when  you 
come."  Many  of  these  letters  turned  up, 
carefully  treasured  by  the  men  to  whom  they 
were  sent.  Of  course  we  took  them  in.  They 
were  called  estoppels  by  the  admissions  com- 
mittee. It  would  be  hard  to  tell  now  how 
many  men  ovred  their  legal  education  to  the 
kind  and  tender  spot  which  Warren  Seavey 
had  in  his  heart  for  the  men  who  risked 
themselves  in  the  service  of  our  co\intry  in 
the  great  war  of  1941-46. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  period,  Seavey 
was  a  stalwart  of  the  faculty.  In  1947,  he 
was  chosen  by  his  fellov  law  teachers  to  be 
president  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools.  He  stayed  on  as  a  teacher  here  un- 
til he  was  75,  retiring  In  1955.  But  he  then 
continued  to  teach — at  Boston  College  Law 
School,  at  New  York  University,  at  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law,  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
at  Vanderbilt  University,  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  and  for  several  years 
at  the  Wake  Forest  College  of  Law.  Here  he 
continued  his  great  contributions  as  a  gifted 
teacher. 

I  would  not  say  that  Warren  Seavey  did 
not  grow  old  gracefully.  But  he  did  not 
grow  old  easily.  He  was  an  activist  at  heart, 
and  he  resented  the  physical  Impairments 
which  came  to  him  in  his  later  years.  But 
he  never  gave  in.  He  never  sxxrrendered.  He 
was  working  right  up  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
though  he  had  been  in  much  pain  for  many 
years. 

In  1914,  he  married  SteUa,  his  devoted  wife 
for  more  than  50  years,  to  whom  he  was  de- 
voted, in  sickness  and  in  health.  They  had 
three  children,  of  whom  two  sxu^ve.  They 
also  had  many  satisfactions,  the  result  of 
great  accomplishments. 

Some  people  have  the  quality  of  being  great 
sources  of  strength  for  other  people.  War- 
ren Seavey  was  such  a  person.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  should  pay  him  tribute.  And  all  of 
us  who  knew  him,  and  were  influenced  by 
him,  owe  him  our  deep  and  heartfelt  thanks. 

Januabt  34, 1900. 

Morgan  was  a  giant  In  the 
evidence.    He    was   a   perfect 
at  all  times  In  his  consldera- 
students  outside  the  classroom 
kin.    Although  he  treated  them 
id  and  courteous  manner,  he 
[t  spot  toward  any  particular 
id  he  had  no  soft  spot  as  to 
to  was  misinformed  as  to  the 
state  and'existence  of  the  law. 

It  seems  to  me  the  field  in  which  he 
labored  and  contributed  much  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  model  code  of 
evidence  is  one  of  great  Importance  to- 
day, because  the  terms  "due  process  of 
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law"  and  the  "fair  hearing"  are  not  to 
have  their  greatest  meaning  unless  we 
imderstand  the  rules  of  evidence,  the 
rights  of  ctmfrontation,  the  rights  of 
cross-examination,  and  are  able  to  pro- 
tect  and  expand  the  rights  of  citizem 
which  fully  exist  only  as  they  are  fuUy 
exercised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Eisk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr 
Hathaway]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oAhe  gentleman 
from  Missouri?  Y 

There  was  no  objectionr^ 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ln«  my  years  at  Harvard  Law  School  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  get  to  know  Pro- 
fessor  Seavey  both  in  the  classroom  and 
to  a  limited  extent  socially. 

In  the  classroom  my  first  reaction  to 
this  master  of  the  Socratlc  method  of 
teaching  was  not  a  favorable  one,  as  I 
suppose  was  the  reaction  of  most  flrst- 
year  students  to  such  a  seemingly  dia- 
bolical method  of  instruction.  But.  I 
came  to  appreciate  after  several  months 
of  listening  to  Seavey's  famous  "Be- 
cause?" and  after  getting  used  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  going  to  give  us  any  pat 
answers,  that  learning,  especially  in  the 
field  of  law,  was  not  to  be  adequately 
gained  by  reading  treatises  or  textbo(*8 
but  by  being  forced  to  go  through  the 
same  or  similar  mental  process  which 
plagued  those  who  were  responsible  for 
generating  the  underlying  concepts  of 
the  law.  Seavey's  teaching  method, 
which  was  not  his  alone,  but  I  give  him 
credit  for  it  because  he  was  the  master 
of  it,  served  also  to  make  us  realize  that 
the  law  was  an  ever-changing  process 
designed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
day  and  not  a  mathematical  formula 
that  could  be  applied  forever. 

I  learned  from  him  socially,  the  social 
oecaslons  being  too  infrequent  visits  to 
his  ofQce  both  when  I  was  a  student  and 
afterward  and  from  an  occasional  in- 
formal talk  at  a  social  gathering,  that  a 
lawyer  had  more  than  just  an  obligation 
to  meet  his  material  needs.  He  instilled 
in  me  as  I  am  sure  he  did  in  others  a 
greater  feeling  of  obligation  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  to  inhabit.  In  fact 
the  late  professor  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  It  was  a  lawTer's  highest  calling  to 
enter  the  political  arena  and  thereby 
help  fulfill  his  obligation  to  mankind  by 
attempting  to  Innovate  and  Improve  the 
rules  men  live  by. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathawat] 
wished  me  to  add  that  he  liad  not  had 
the  privilege  of  personally  studying 
under  Professor  Morgan  but  had  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  his  works  and  wanted  me 
to  explain  his  great  respect  for  Professor 
Morgan  as  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matbunaqa]  may  extend  his  remarks  »t 
this  point  in  the  Ricoro. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  that 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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pn,OGT     TO     THE     LATE     PB0FE^60R     Vl^ARREN     A. 
SEAVXT   or   THE    HARVARD   UtiW   SCHOOL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  R^r.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HtmcATE]  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  scholar  and  educator, 
the  late  Prof.  Warren  A.  Seavey,  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  iwho  recently 
passed  away. 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  a.  Harvard  law 
student,  to  study  under  thfa  great  man  of 
the  lav/  and  thereby  coi^ie  in  contact 
with  his  vast  store  of  knowledge,  his  re- 
markable perceptivity,  aUd  his  overall 
humanity.  | 

Professor  Seavey  was  himself  a  Har- 
vard man,  obtaining  his  jlnw  degree  in 
1904.  and  entering  the  pttictice  of  law 
In  his  native  Boston  that  same  year. 
Prom  1906  through  1911  hfe  served  in  the 
capacity  of  professor  and  acting  head  of 
the  law  school  at  the  Imperial  Pei-Yeng 
University  in  China,  where  he  was 
awarded  the  Order  of  the  I>ouble  Dragon, 
by  the  imperial  government.  Return- 
ing stateside  in  1912  Prqfessor  Seavey 
lectured  on  law  at  Harva*^,  and  served 
as  a  professor  at  the  universities  of 
Oklahoma,  Tulane,  and  Indiana,  before 
obtaining  a  captain's  com^oission  in  the 
AEF  In  1919.  As  dlrect<iir  of  the  law 
school  at  the  American  Bxpeditlonary 
Forces  University,  at  Beaiiie,  Prance,  in 
1919,  he  was  decorated  with  the  Palmes 
Academiques.  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Back  In  the  Unite<^  States  again, 
In  1920,  Professor  Seavey  was  named 
dean  of  the  law  college  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  where  he  stayed  through 
1926.  After  that,  a  year  4t  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  was  f()llowed  by  ap- 
pointment to  the  staff  at  Harvard  Law 
School  where  Professor  Seavey  remahied 
until  his  retirement  in  1955. 

Although  he  was  profejssor  emeritus 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Professor 
Seavey  continued  his  dlstin|ruished  career 
as  an  active  legal  scholar  sjnd  teacher  at 
the  Washington  Square  College  of  Law 
In  New  York  City  for  several  years  prior 
to  his  death.  | 

Professor  Seavey  was  general  editor 
of  the  American  Case  Book  series.  He 
personally  edited  famous  casebooks  in 
his  special  fields  of  torts,j  agency,  and 
restitution.  His  vast  erutiition  in  the 
law  made  possible  his  brUliwit  editorship 
of  the  "Restatements  of  Torts  and  Agen- 
cy" for  the  American  Law  Institute. 

It  was.  Indeed,  a  pleasure  and  an  hon- 
or to  study  under  this  great  lawyer  and 
educator,  whose  memory  i^iall  linger  so 
long  as  law  prevails. 

f^OUKT    TO    THB     LATE     EDMUrio     M.     MORGAN, 
rout ERLY    OF    THE    HARVARD    tAW    SCHOOL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Edmund  M. 
Morgan,  for  52  years  an  outstanding  pro- 
fessor oj  law  in  some  of  our  greatest  uni- 
versities, Is  not  only  a  blow  to  the  aca- 
demic profession,  but  also  to  everyone 
who  ever  knew,  admired,  and  studied 
under  this  most  remarkable  man. 

As  a  student  at  Harvard  Law  School 
I  was  privileged  to  study  under  him,  and 
«nie  away  from  the  experience  con- 
™ced  that  here,  indeed,  vfas  a  man  of 
Peat  distinction. 

Born  In  Mhieral  Ridge,  Ohio,  In  1878. 

MT.  Morgan  obtained  his  Daw  degree  at 

•wvard  and  practiced  la^  in  Duluth. 
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Minn.,  for  a  number  of  years  and  was 
elected  assistant  city  attorney  of  Duluth 
in  1909,  and  served  in  that  office  for  2 
years.  Joining  the  U.S.  Ai-my  in  1917 
Professor  Morgan  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  held  the  post  of 
Assistant  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  U.S.  Army  prior  to  being  honor- 
ably discharged. 

As  a  law  professor  Mr.  Morgan  worked 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  Vanderbilt.  At  the  close  of 
World  War  n  he  was  named  principle 
chairman  of  a  committee  which  drafted 
a  code  of  military  justice  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  He  also  served 
for  a  time  as  a  member  of  a  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  advisory  committee  on  Fed- 
ei-al  rules  of  civil  service  procedure. 

Professor  Morgan  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
American  Law  Institute.  He  also  was 
the  author  of  several  major  books  on 
legal  matters,  including:  "An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Law,"  "Cases  of 
Common  Law  Pleading,"  "Cases  on  Evi- 
dence." "The  Legacy  of  Sacco  and  Van- 
zettl,"  "Some  Problems  of  Proof  Under 
the  Anglo-American  System,"  and  "Basic 
Problems  of  Evidence,"  the  last  of  which 
works  was  published  as  recently  as  1963. 

A  man  of  brilliance,  clarity,  and  great 
heart — a  man  of  great  talent  as  a 
teacher.  Professor  Morgan  won  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him 
as  both  a  professor  and  a  man. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  simply  state  that  over 
the  doors  of  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  inscribed  in  Latin, 
are  the  words  which  I  understand  are 
translated:  "Not  under  man  but  under 
God  and  law."  I  think  all  of  us  revere 
this  country  for  those  principles.  I 
would  say  that  while  we  live  in  a  land 
not  imder  man,  but  under  God  and  law, 
men  such  as  Professor  Seavey  and  Pro- 
fessor Morgan  are  essential  men  if  we 
are  fully  to  understand  our  obligations 
and  responsibilities  under  the  law  and 
to  our  God. 


COMMUNISM  AND  THE  COLLEGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner] 
Is  recogiiized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  month,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  a  man  for  whom  my  admiration 
is  without  limit,  stated  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  States  is  seiz- 
ing on  the  current  "insurrectionary  cli- 
mate" on  American  college  campuses  to 
serve  the  Moscow  cause. 

This  statement  was  wrltt«i  in  his 
monthly  letter  to  U.S.  law  enforcement 
officers.  In  it,  he  continued  by  stating 
that  the  college  student  today  is  "being 
subjected  to  a  bewildering  and  danger- 
ous conspiracy"  through  "a  feigned  con- 
cern for  the  vital  rights  of  free  speech, 
dissent,  and  petition." 

On  many  campuses  he  faces  a  turbulence 
built  on  unrestrained  Individualism,  repul- 
sive dress  and  speech,  outright  obscenity, 
disdain  for  moral  and  spiritual  values,  and 
disrespect  for  law  and  order. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the 
House  must  react  to  this  statement  of 
Ml-.  Hoover's  in  one  of  two  ways. 

We  can  ignore  it,  first  of  all. 

We  can  say  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  what  Mr.  Hoover  has  said  is  en- 
tirely untrue,  that  he  is  mistaken,  that 
there  is  no  harm  that  can  come  to  this 
country  from  the  situation  he  describes. 

That  is  the  first  thing  we  can  do. 

The  second  is  to  say,  first  to  ourselves 
and  then  to  the  people,  that  Mr.  Hoover's 
statement  is  true  in  all  essential  parts. 

The  difference  between  these  two  posi- 
tions is  the  difference  between  the  poles. 
M  we  take  the  first  position  then  we 
have  to  do  nothing.  If,  however,  we 
take  the  second  position  that  he  has  cor- 
rectly described  the  condition  which 
exists,  then  we  cannot  pass  over  it  and 
do  nothing. 

I.  for  one,  see  no  possible  way  we 
can  take  this  first  position. 

To  deny  that  the  turmoil  on  the  Berk- 
eley campus  in  California  Is  not  Com- 
munist instigated  is  simply  impossible. 

To  say  that  there  has  not  been  a  de- 
cline in  moral  and  spiritual  values  at 
the  same  time  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  obscenity  and,  as  Mr.  Hoover  describe 
it.  unrestrained  individualism,  would  be 
to  refute  practically  every  theologian, 
every  social  observer  in  the  Nation. 

To  say  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  strife  has  not  been  fomented,  agi- 
tated, and  perpetuated  by  the  Commu- 
nists would  be  sheer  foolishness. 

To  hold  that  the  W.  E.  B.  Dubois  Clubs 
which  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms 
on  campuses  from  coast  to  coast  are 
not  Communist-supported  organizations, 
would  be  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  prac- 
tically every  written  report  on  their 
activities. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  do  we  find 
ourselves?  We  find  ourselves  with  only 
one  decision  Inevitable,  not  two;  one 
position  we  can  take,  not  two. 

We  must  acknowledge  the  accuracy  of 
what  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  said  and  once  we 
have  acknowledged  It  we  must  take  ac- 
tion. We  could  not  call  ourselves  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  if  we  did  not. 
We  could  not  pretend  that  we  are  up- 
holding the  oath  each  of  us  swore  when 
we  took  office  If  we  know  this  condition 
to  exist  and  do  nothing  al>out  it. 

In  his  monthly  letter.  Mr.  Hoover  re- 
ports that  the  Communist  Party's  spring 
convention  this  year  will  concentrate  on 
plans  to  win  support  from  this  group  of 
students.  He  suggested  that  the  public 
oppose  the  movement  by  supporting  the 
"millions  of  youth  who  refuse  to  swallow 
the  Comihunist  bait"  and  by  making  it 
clear,  "we  do  not  intend  to  stand  Idly  by 
and  let  demagogs  make  a  mockery  of 
our  laws." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  for  one.  do  not  intend 
to  sit  idly  by. 

These  statements  of  the  Director  of 
the  FBI  are  official  pronouncements. 
They  are  not  rumors,  idly  conceived. 
They  are  facts  arrived  at  through  the 
resources  of  the  Bureau.  The  head  of 
this  Federal  agency  is  reporting  to  his 
officers  and,  indirectly,  to  this  Congress 
and  the  people.     We  cannot  turn  our 
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baclgs  on  him  and  refuse  to  hear  his 
warning. 

I  am,  today.  Introducing  a  resolution 
which  says: 

That  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sutxiommlt- 
tee,  la  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  organizations  known  as  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  the  W.  E.  B.  Dubois 
Clubs,  the  American  Touth  Peace  Crusade, 
the  American  Youth  for  Democracy,  Pro- 
gressive Youth  Organizing  Committee,  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
Labor  Youth  League,  and  the  Black  Mus- 
lims and  to  study  and  report  upon  their  In- 
volvement In  protests  relating  to  ofBclal  U.S. 
policy  In  Vietnam  and  fov  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Congress  In  the  consideration 
of  any  remedial  legislation. 

I  am  prompted  to  do  what  I  can  to 
support  Mr.  Hoover  for  a  number  of 
reasons:  because  I  revere  this  Nation, 
because  I  loath  communism,  because 
the  students  who  have  not  "swallowed 
the  Communist  bait"  need  our  recogni- 
tion and  support,  to  name  but  three 
reasons. 

lEach  Is  sufiQcient;  I  need  not  mention 
Others. 

I  have  lent  my  support  to  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  on  the  prem- 
ise that  un-Americanism  should  be 
rooted  out  of  any  organization  no  mat- 
ter where  It  exists  or  what  Its  name  Is. 
By  the  same  token  and  for  exactly  the 
same  reason,  I  intend  to  press  for  an 
Investigation  of  these  organizations 
named  In  my  bill.  The  Director  of  the 
FBI  has,  himself,  stated  that  at  least 
one  of  them,  the  W.  E.  B.  Dubois  Clubs 
of  America  are  Communist.  His  word 
Is  good  enpugh  for  me.  It  should  be 
enough  for  any  Member  to,  at  least, 
prompt  him  to  Join  In  a  demand  for  a 
congressional  inx^estlgation  of  It  and 
organizations  like  It.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  will 
have  shiiiced  its  duty  to  the  people  If 
It  does  not  conduct  these  investigations. 
This  Is  where  communism  is. 

I  pray  that  this  body  has  not  reached 
a  point  where  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation can  tell  us  that  an  organiza- 
tion is  Communist  and  we  sit  on  our 
hands  and  do  nothing  about  It. 

I  think  the  time  has  come.  Instead,  that 
any  Member  who  has  any  reservation 
about  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  the  FBI,  or  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  subordinate  them  all  and 
put  the  safety,  security,  and  welfare  of 
this  Nation  first. 

I  would  not  have  any  idea  how  to  tell 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Louisiana  that  I  was  opposed  to  an  In- 
vestigation of  a  known  Communist  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  corrupting  the 
youth  of  America.  I  pray  that  you  would 
have  the  same  dilOculty  and  Join  me  In 
urging  passage  of  this  resolution. 


THE  JOOTH  CUBAN  REFUGEE 
PLIOHT 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fughan]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  mlnutea. 


Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cuban  refugee  program,  which  President 
Johnson  inaugurated  In  a  speech  at  the 
foot  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  October 
3,  1965,  has  passed  an  important  mile- 
stone. 

With  the  completion  of  the  100th  flight 
on  Monday,  Febnaary  14, 1966,  more  than 
8,700  Cubans,  Including  hundreds  of 
fEtmllles,  have  been  given  a  haven  from 
Communist  tyranny  through  the  help 
and  generosity  of  the  American  people. 

While  Dictator  Castro  is  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  family  as  the  founda- 
tion of  Cuban  society,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  extended  a  helping  hand  to 
these  Cuban  refugees  by  uniting  their 
families  so  that  they  can  return  to  their 
homeland  when  that  country  Is  again 
free. 

Of  the  8,700  Cubans  arriving  In  the 
United  States  since  the  new  exodus  began 
on  December  1,  1965,  approximately 
5,300  or  61  percent  of  the  refugees  have 
been  resettled  in  communities  through- 
out the  United  States,  while  an  estimated 
3,400  or  39  percent  have  been  reunited 
with  families  and  relatives  in  the  Miami 
area. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  operations 
of  the  program  by  the  legislative  assist- 
ant of  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality  reveals 
that  the  refugees  are  being  forced  to 
leave  Cuba  with  only  44  pounds  of 
luggage. 

Castro  Is  stripping  these  refugees  of 
all  their  worldly  possessions.  By  seizing 
their  belongings,  Castro  is  banking  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  an  effort 
to  bolster  his  shaky  economy. 

Because  of  the  national  and  Interiud 
significance  of  the  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram, the  House  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  is  making  a  full-scale 
study  of  the  program — Its  benefits  and 
problems. 

Prom  time  to  time,  as  the  study  pro- 
gresses. I  will  make  regular  reports— 
both  formal  and  Informal — to  the  Con- 
gress outlining  the  information  gathered 
by  the  subcommittee. 


NATIONAL"  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmu>us  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  B4ACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker  2  weeks 
ago  today  the  National  Traffic  Safety 
Act  was  Introduced  in  this  House  and  In 
the  Senate.  The  bill  would  establish  a 
National  Trtifflc  Safety  Agency. 

Thirty-eight  Members  of  the  Houae 
and  Senate  from  27  States  have  already 
Joined  as  sponsors  of  this  lm]x>rtant  leg- 
islation. These  sponsors  come  from 
Hawaii  to  Maine  and  frtxn  Washington 
and  California  to  Florida.  There  has 
been  a  significant  national  response  to 
this  mounting  national  problem. 


I  call  upon  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  Join  with  us  in  an  effective 
attack  on  what  has  been  called  the  na-    - 
tional  problem  second  only  to  national 
defense. 

The  urgency  for  public  hearings,  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  and  swift  executive 
action  has  been  pointed  up  by  recent 
development. 

On  February  11.  the  National  Safety 
Council  released  casualty  figures  for 
1965.  These  statistics  show  that  4,940 
American  citizens  were  killed  last  De- 
cember— the  worst  single  month  on  rec- 
ord. They  report  49,000  men,  women, 
and  children  killed  during  1965.  An 
estimated  1,800,000  individuals  suffered 
disabling  Injuries. 

Economic  losses  continue  to  mount. 
The  coiwcll  says  direct  financial  loss 
totaled  $8.5  billion,  of  which  $3  billion 
came  from  damaged  and  destroyed  prop- 
erty. The  remainder  of  the  cost  re- 
sulted from  wage  loss,  medical  expense, 
and  overhead  cost  of  insurance. 

Second,  the  inadequacy  and  ineffec- 
tiveness of  present  public  and  private  ef- 
forts is  apparent.  Existing  Federal  ac- 
tivities are  fragmented  and  incomplete 
and  all  other  proposals  Introduced  or 
rumored  are  fragmented  and  incomplete. 
State  legislatures  and  local  legislative 
bodies  are  fioundering  and  failing  be- 
cause there  is  no  national  leadership  in 
our  Government  to  which  well-inten- 
tioned legislators  and  local  ofiQcials  can 
turn  to  find  accurate  answers  as  to  what 
constitutes  "uniform"  legislation  In  the 
field  of  traCQc  safety,  and  to  many  other 
questions.  A  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  offers  our  best  hope  for  vigorous 
and  effective  leadership. 

The  declared  purpose  of  our  bill  Is 
to  reduce  the  extent  of  death,  injury, 
and  loss  of  property  resulting  from  traf- 
fic accidents  by  providing  the  means  lor 
a  concerted  attack  on  the  problem 
through  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  headed  by  a  highly 
qualified  Administrator;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Cen- 
ter which  would  bring  together  public 
and  private  Information  and  research:  jV 
and  a  national  program  for  traffic  safety 
which  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  uniform 
national  traffic  safety  environment  by 
means  <rf  vigorous  application  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  principal  causes  of  traffic 
accidents,  death,  and  injuries. 

The  following  23  Members  of  the 
House  are  si>onsors  of  the  bill :  James  A. 
Mackay,  Democrat,  of  Georgia;  John  E. 
Moss,  Democrat,  of  California;  Johh 
Hansxn,  Democrat,  of  Iowa-  Rodnet  M. 
Love.  Democrat,  of  Ohio;  William  St. 
Onc«,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut;  Robctt 
T.  AsHMORi,  Democrat,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; William  D.  Hathaway,  Democrat, 
of  Maine;  Russell  Tutkn,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia;  Harold  D.  Donohxti:,  Democrat, 
of  Massachusetts;  Gkorge  W.  Gridh, 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee;  JmJA  Btttlii 
Hansen,  Democrat,  of  Washington,  Hn- 
vrr  G.  Machen,  Democrat,  of  Maryland; 
Spark  M.  Matsttnaga,  Democrat,  of  Ha- 
waii; Edwin  Runxckz,  Republican,  of 
California;  Charlis  L.  Weltnir.  Demo- 
crat, of  Georgia;  Sam  M.  Gibbons,  Demo- 
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ent,  of  Florida;  Pkbnand  J.  8t  Gkhvain, 
Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island;  John  C. 
Culver,  Democrat,  of  Iowa;  James  C, 
CoRMAN,  Democrat,  of  California;  J.  Irv- 
UJG  Whalley.  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Abraham  J.  Multer,  Democrat,  of 
New  York ;  Richard  D.  MoCahthy.  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York ;  and  Charles  P.  Farns- 
LEY,  Democrat,  of  Kentucky. 

Senator  Hartke,  who  Introduced  the 
bill  in  the  Senate,  has  been  Joined  by  14 
of  his  colleagues.  They  are:  Gordon 
Allott,  Repubhcan,  of  Colorado;  E.  L. 
Bartlett,  Democrat,  of  Alaska;  Birch 
B*TH,  Democrat,  of  Indiana;  Alan 
Bible,  Democrat,  of  Nevada;  Joseph  S. 
CuRK,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Paul 
rH.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois:  Ern- 
est Gruening,  Democrat,  of  Alaska; 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Democrat,  of  Hawaii; 
Gale  W.  McGee,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming; 
Lie  Metcalf,  Democrat,  of  Montana; 
A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma;  Joseph  M.  MoNtTOYA,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  Mexico;  FRA^itc  E.  Moss, 
Democrat,  of  Utah;  and  Cl^orne  Pell. 
Donocrat,  of  Rhode  Island. 


THE  SPECTER  OF  A  NVCLEAR 
HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
press  of  our  routine  duties,  %  fear  we  are 
sometimes  prone  to  give  only  perfimc- 
tory  attention  to  the  transcendent  Is- 
sues over  which  we  can  exert  little  In- 
dividual influence. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  we  should 
concern  ourselves  with  the  affairs  of  our 
own  constituents,  our  district,  our  State, 
and  our  country.  But  we  must  not  over- 
look what  Is  today  the  paramount  con- 
cern of  all  msmkhid — the  specter  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  which  could  destroy  In 
one  searing  moment  all  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  man  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization. 

That  is  the  dresul  prospect  which  we 
must  live  with  day  by  day.  There  is  not 
much  that  any  one  of  us  can  do  to  dis- 
pell It.  But  we  must  each  do  what  we 
can.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  numerous  of  my 
colleagues  in  submitting  the  accompany- 
in*  resolution,  supporting  the  President 
In  his  continuing  efforts  to  halt  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  malig- 
nant nuclear  growth  is  only  a  symptom 
of  a  deep-rooted  disease  that  has  af- 
flicted mankind  since  its  Rdmeval  be- 
ginnings—a  deadly  fear  that  Is  nurtured 
W  distrust,  suspicion,  and  hatred.  In 
the  long  run  we  can  only  eliminate  the 
symptom  by  wiping  out  the  sickness. 

As  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the 
jwrld  it  is  up  to  us  to  reassure  our  neigh - 
oprs  that  they  need  not  Join  in  the  nu- 
«ar  scramble;  that  the  rottd  to  peace 
•Ml  security  leads  through  the  valley 
Of  understanding.    Let  us  podnt  the  way. 


WILL  THERE  BE  A  SUBWAY  STATION 
TO  SERVE  LOW-  AND  MODERATE- 
INCOME  FAMILIES  AT  THE  JOHN 
P.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS  SUCH  AS  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  PROVIDED  AT 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  STA- 
DIUM? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wionall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa?  ^ 

•niere  was  no  objectlpn. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  the  National 
Capital  Transportetlon  Agency  concern- 
ing the  feasibility  of  providing  a  subway 
stetlon  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  The  report 
states,  among  other  things,  that: 

Increased  construction  costs  would  result 
from  the  longer  subway  construction  (1,360 
feet) ,  the  additional  Cultviral  Center  station, 
and  more  difficult  engineering  problems  re- 
lating to  curves,  grades,  and  geological  con- 
ditions. The  Increased  cost  of  this  reallne- 
ment  Is  estimated  at  $12.3  million,  but  this 
added  cost  will  be  even  greater  If: 

1.  The  George  Washington  University  and 
others  Insist  upon  compensation  for  ease- 
ments on  a  "highest  and  beet  use"  or  other 
expensive  basis; 

2.  Buildings  in  the  Columbia  Plaza  devel- 
opment currently  under  construction  must 
be  underpinned; 

3.  Detailed  soils  Investigation  of  the  diffi- 
cult geological  site  of  a  Cultural  Center  sta- 
tion disclose  further  problems  In  addition  to 
those  currently  assumed. 

This  NCTA  report  makes  clear  that 
In  addition  to  a  minimum  cost  of  $12.3 
million,  major  problems  and  difficulties 
will  be  encoimtered  In  placing  a  subway 
station  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  The 
trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  as  well 
as  Roger  L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  have  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  a  subway  station  will  be 
provided  at  the  Kennedy  Center  but 
have  not  lifted  a  finger  to  provide  one. 
Rather,  the  strategy  of  the  Center's 
chairman,  Roger  L.  Stevens,  and  its 
Board  of  Trustees.  Is  to  have  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  "constructed  and  com- 
pleted." and  thus  foreclose  forever  any 
reconsideration  of  its  manifold  prob- 
lems, "by  the  time  the  NCTA  commences 
design  of  the  line  to  Rosslyn."  This  plan 
of  battle  was  first  outlined  October  15, 
1965,  by  Roger  L.  Stevens  in  a  14-page 
memorandum  he  privately  circulated  to 
144  signers  of  a  petition  relating  to  the 
location  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

In  this  memorandum  Roger  Stevens 
said: 

We  hope  that  by  the  time  the  NOTA  com- 
mences design  of  the  line  to  Rosslyn,  the 
Center  will  have  been  constructed  and  com- 
pleted. There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
NCTA  and  Its  engineers  and  experts  will  take 
into  consideration  the  Center  and  the  ad- 
jacent housing  faculties  and  locate  the  sta- 
tion as  near  the  Center  as  feasible.     With 


these  facts  !n  mind,  there  Is  no  merit  to  the 
statement  that  there  will  be  "no  station  near 

the  Center." 

In  my  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Recx)rd  on  October  1.  1965,  I  said,  with 
regard  to  locating  a  subway  station  at  the 
Kennedy  Center,  such  as  the  administra- 
tion has  provided  at  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium,  that: 

The  rapid  transit  route  recently  approved 
by  Congress  will  not  serve  the  riverfront  site 
now  designated  by  the  Kennedy  Center. 
'  I  am  sending  this  Information  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Claek).  Yesterday,  recognizing  the  need  for 
accessibility,  he  recommended  that  the  sub- 
way route  be  altered  to  provide  a  station 
at  the  Center.  This  should  have  been 
brought  up  at  the  time  the  subway  bUI  was 
voted  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  The  route 
of  the  subway,  which  does  not  serve  the 
Center,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  act  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  and  signed  by 
President  Johnson.  If  the  Senator's  solu- 
tion Is  a  practical  one,  that  too  would  re- 
quire Immediate  hearings  on  an  amendment 
of  the  Rapid  Transit  Act.  Certainly  SenatOT 
Clabk,  who  was  once  the  mayor  of  the  great 
city  of  Philadelphia,  should  know  that  many 
thousands  of  PhUadelphla  Orchestra  sub- 
scribers travel  to  the  centrally  located  Acad- 
emy of  Music  via  the  municipal  subway 
which  conveniently  serves  It. 

Many  competent  and  concerned  ob- 
servers have  repeatedly  questioned 
whether  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  have  really  given  the  sam« 
quality  of  sustained  thought  and  plan- 
ning to  the  many  problems  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  including  a  subway,  Jet 
plane  noise,  and  ite  location,  which  the 
Smithsonian  Regents  have  given  to  the 
location  of  the  other  art  branches  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  and  the  National  Collecticm 
of  Fine  Arts — not  to  mention  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum — which, 
significantly,  are  all  located  in  the  very 
heart  of  Washington  for  easy  and  ready 
access  by  constituents  from  all  over  the 
Nation.  The  very  same  logic  which  Justi- 
fies the  location  of  these  great  institu- 
tions in  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
rather  than  at  its  periphery,  calls  for  the 
location  of  the  Kennedy  Center  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  also  for  it  must  have 
public  patronage  if  it  is  not  to  become  a 
white  elephant  and  be  a  continuing  fi- 
nancial drain  on  the  public  purse  in  the 
years  aheaxi. 

It  is  most  significant  that  growing 
criticism  is  at  last  being  made  of  Ken- 
nedy Center  planning.  Both  of  the 
trustees  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  the  Center  is  located,  Walter  N. 
Tobrlner,  President  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  William  H.  Waters,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Board,  have  Joined  in  supporting  Dr.  S. 
Dillon  Ripley,  in  his  Justified  criticism  of 
the  planning  that  has  been  carried  on  at 
the  Kennedy  Center  under  Roger  L.  Ste- 
vens. In  a  letter  to  Roger  L.  Stevens  un- 
der date  of  November  22, 1965,  Dr.  Ripley 
pointed  to  the  views  of  President  Ken- 
nedy regarding  the  role  of  the  Center,  a 
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reminder  that  was  certainly  long  over- 
due: 

Writing  of  the  Center,  President  Kennedy 
uld:  "It  waa  not  conceived  a«  a  group  of 
balls  and  theaters  to  benefit  Washington 
audiences  alone  •  •  *.  The  Center  will,  I 
hope,  become  In  the  broadest  sense  an  edu- 
cational as  well  as  a  cultural  Institution." 
It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  mandate  and  of 
this  hope  that  the  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian welcomed  the  decision  to  establish 
the  Center  as  a  bureau  of  the  Institution. 
They  stood  ready,  as  they  do  today,  to  ofTer 
all  {X36slble  assistance  to  the  Board  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Center  In  the  furtherance  of  these 
high  objectives.  I'  am  wfftlng  now  In  the 
conviction  that,  unless  positive  steps  are 
taken  Immediately,  we  will  fall  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  magnificent  opportunities 
implicit  in  the  Center. 

Recently  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley  advised 
me  that  he  had  brought  my  bill,  H.R. 
11785,  to  provide  a  subway  station  at  the 
Kennedy  Center,  to  the  attention  of 
Chairman  Roger  L.  Stevens  "for  any 
comment  he  may  have  on  H.R.  11785." 
Perhaps,  now  that  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency  on 
the  excessive  cost  of  such  a  subway  sta- 
tion has  been  made  public,  Mr.  Stevens 
may  wish  to  make  his  views  publicly 
known  on  this  matter. 

President  Johnson  on  February  14, 
1966,  sent  Congress  the  annual  report  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency,  but  he  did  not  mention  the  little 
matter  of  a  subway  station  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  which  is  essential  if  it  is  to 
be  readily  accessible  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation, 
and  their  families,  who  will  wish  to  at- 
tend the  Kennedy  Center  when  they  visit 
the  Nation's  Capital — and  7  million 
Americans  do  visit  the  Nation's  Capital 
each  year.  Obviously,  Chairman  Roger 
L.  Stevens  has  not  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter of  a  subway  station  to  the  President, 
for,  in  his  letter  transmitting  to  Congress 
the  annual  report  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Agency,  President 
Johnson  said : 

The  Congress  can  be  assured,  however,  that 
all  of  these  problems  are  being  given  the 
fullest  and  most  diligent  consideration,  and 
that  none  of  them  will  be  allowed  to  stand 
In  the  way  of  an  uninterrupted  schedule  of 
construction. 

I  feel  that  my  own  concern  about  the 
location  of  the  Kennedy  Center  is  fully 
supported  by  the  report  of  Walter  J. 
McCarter,  Administrator,  National  Cap- 
ital Transportation  Agency,  and  by  the 
letter  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley  sent  to  Roger 
L.  Stevens  last  November. 

The  Congress  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  should  review  the  pres- 
ent plans.  We  are  told  It  would  be 
costly  to  do  so— yes,  it  would  be  at  some 
cost,  but  it  would  save  millions  of  dollars 
In  an  effort  to  bail  out  an  economically 
Inf  easible  location  as  experience  dictates. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  items: 

National  Capital 
taanbpobtation  aoznct, 
Wa3hington.  D.C.,  February  19,  IMt. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  B.  WmNAU., 
House  o/  RepreMentativts, 
Wthinifton,  D.O. 

Dbab  Ma.  WmNAU,:  Because  of  the  quss- 
tlons  which  you  and  others  have  raised  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  rail  rapid  transit  serr- 
ice  to  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 


Performing  Arts,  and  more  particularly  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  of  including  In  rapid 
transit  plans  a  station  within  or  contiguous 
to  the  Center,  this  Agency  has  again  con- 
sidered the  matter  and  we  are  now  able  to 
report  on  the  results  of  our  efforts. 

The  transit  system  authorized  by  Congress 
will  provide  the  Center  with  service  from 
the  station  authorized  by  Congress  at  23d 
and  H  Streets  NW.  Service  to  the  Center 
wUl  be  in  keeping  with  the  objective  stand- 
ards by  which  the  Agency  designed  the  down- 
town distribution  pattern  which  appears  In 
the  Agency's  report  of  November  1,  1962. 
Then  and  now  we  feel  It  would  be  Inconsist- 
ent to  design  the  system  to  render  special- 
ized service. 

Rapid  transit  serves  best  when  it  serves 
the  greatest  number  of  people  dally  and  in 
the  usual  course  of  community  affairs.  To 
obtain  maximum  revenues  for  the  heavy  In- 
vestment required  for  the  system — and  to 
render  maximum  service  to  the  community — 
a  system  was  designed  primarily  to  serve 
commuters  and  shoppers  having  downtown 
as  their  destinations.  These  will  be  con- 
stantly recurring  trips;  on  an  annual  basis 
the  time  saved  by  the  public  will  be  Immense. 

Certain  anchor  points  for  the  system  were 
selected;  one  of  them  the  Capitol.  Another 
anchor  point  is  Rosslyn,  Va.,  an  impressive 
center  of  Mnployment  and  development  only 
4  minutes  from  downtown  Washington  by 
transit  and  an  Ideal  base  point  for  transit 
lines  to  be  extended  ultimately  throughout 
northern  Virginia.  It  Is  the  line  from  down- 
town to  Roeslyn  which  will  serve  the  Cul- 
tural Center  and  provide  service  according 
to  the  standards  adopted  for  the  entire 
system. 

In  the  1962  plan  the  station  locations  in 
the  center  city  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
circumstances  expected  to  obtain  In  the  year 
1980,  unlng  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council,  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transportation  Study  and  local  planning 
agency  projections  concerning  the  extent  and 
location  of  employment.  Upon  reference  to 
the  1962  report  It  will  be  seen  that  68  per- 
cent of  downtown  Jobs  in  1980  would  be 
within  a  6-mlnute  walk  (1,260  feet)  of  a 
transit  station,  and  92  percent  of  those  Jobs 
within  an  8-mlnute  walk  (2.000  feet).  We 
find  a  walk  of  approximately  6  minutes  re- 
quired for  a  distance  of  somewhat  under 
1.600  feet  from  our  23d  and  H  Street  sta- 
tion to  the  Cultural  Center.  Thus,  although 
not  situated  immediately  adjacent  to  a  sta- 
tion of  the  system,  the  Center  will  be  well 
within  the  normal  service  area  of  a  station 
already  authorized  by  Congress.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  Center  from  the  nearest  station 
is  consistent  with  the  distance  of  various 
other  attractions  in  the  city  from  other  cen- 
ter city  stations. 

In  their  own  Interests,  the  Center  may 
wish  to  enhance  the  relationship  to  the  sta- 
tion by  constructing  a  pleasant  above-ground 
walkway  from  the  station  to  the  Center  along 
the  principal  avenue  of  approach.  Such  a 
walk  would  afford  patrons  arriving  by  transit 
a  stimulating  view  of  the  building  and  its 
riverside  setting.  It  may  be  worth  mention 
that  a  very  handsome  approach  lor  pedestri- 
ans has  been  planned  by  the  staff  of  the  Na* 
tional  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

In  contrast,  if  the  station  were  adjacent 
to  or  under  the  Center,  the  approach  for 
patrons  would  be  through  the  basement  of 
the  building  with  no  opportunity  for  them 
to  experience  and  to  respond  to  the  beauty 
of  the  Center  and  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Center  as  a  memorial  to  President  Kennedy. 

In  the  planning  activities  of  the  agency 
It  has  been  contemplated — and  It  remains 
so — that  the  Roeslyn  line  is  to  be  placed  in 
operation  in  1972,  with  construction  to  begin 
in  1970.  Design  of  the  Roeslyn  line  and  Its 
stations  will  be  initiated  about  2  years  before 
construction  begins.  As  with  stations  on 
other  lines,  the  exact  location  of  the  sta- 


tion proposed  at  23d  and  H  Streets  has  not 
been  finally  determined  upon  and  locauon 
will  be  fixed  as  engineering  and  other  detall« 
affecting  location  are  more  precisely  deter- 
mined. 

The  determination  of  these  details  is,  of 
course,  a  continuing  process  and  declsioM 
thus  far  have  been  based  upon  matters  al- 
ready  ascertained.  Present  station  iocationi 
and  system  alinement  have  been  selected  oq 
the  basis  of  objective  standards  as  to  serv- 
ice, prudence  in  investment,  and  feasibility 
and  efficiency  of  engineering  and  operations. 
Any  change  in  the  proposals  must  take  into 
accotmt  the  effect  upon  investment,  the  ef- 
fect upon  operating  costs,  and  the  nature  of 
the  service  which  might  be  accomplished  by 
the  change.  To  provide  specialized  trans- 
portation service  to  the  center  would  be  verj 
costly  In  terms  of  initial  construction  and 
would  increase  operating  and  maintenance 
coets  throughout  the  years. 

In  our  reexamination  of  the  alinement  at 
the  Roeslyn  line  and  its  stations  we  con- 
tinue to  feel  that  the  physical  task  and  the 
costs  which  would  be  Involved  in  rerouting 
the  authorized  system  to  serve  a  grtation  in 
the  basement  of  the  Cultural  Center  would 
be  of  formidable  dimension.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  reroute  the  line  to  proceed 
southwesterly  from  the  presently  authorized 
station  at  18th  and  H  Streets  NW.,  under 
approximately  41  parcels  of  property  (includ- 
ing 20  parcels  oviraed  by  the  George  Wash- 
ington University)  and  to  enter  the  aline- 
ment of  F  Street  at  2l8t  Street.  A  new  sta- 
tion would  be  required  In  the  vicinity  of  22d 
Street  and  F  Street  to  replace  the  station 
lost  at  23d  and  H  Streets.  The  route  would 
then  continue  underground  to  the  Culttiral 
Center  station  and  thence  under  the  Poto- 
mac River  to  the  presently  authorized  station 
beneath  Rosslyn. 

This  change  In  the  system  would  increase 
construction,  operating,  maintenance,  and 
land  acquisition  costs.  Revenues  would  not 
be  Increased  to  compensate  for  those  added 
coets.  The  quality  of  service  rendered  to 
30  million  riders  each  year  on  the  presently 
authorized  line  would  be  impaired  to  serve 
the  modest  additional  number  of  Cultural 
Center  patrons  who  might  ride  rail  transit 
If  a  station  were  in  the  basement  of  the 
center  instead  of  at  nearby  23d  and  H 
Streets. 

Increased  construction  costs  would  resiilt 
from  the  longer  subway  construction  (1,380 
feet),  the  additional  Cultural  Center  sta- 
tion, and  more  difficult  engineering  problems 
relating  to  curves,  grades,  and  geological  con- 
ditions. The  increased  cost  of  this  realine- 
ment  is  estimated  at  912.3  million,  but  this 
added  cost  will  be  even  greater  if: 

1.  The  George  Washington  University  and 
others  Insist  upon  compensation  for  ease- 
ments on  a  "highest  and  best  use"  or  other 
expensive  basis; 

2.  Buildings  In  the  Columbia  Plaza  devel- 
opment currently  under  construction  must 
be  underpinned; 

3.  Detailed  soils  investigation  of  the  dtffl- 
cult  geological  site  of  a  Cultural  Center  sta- 
tion disclose  further  problems  in  addition  to 
those  currently  assumed. 

Increased  operating  and  maintenance  coiti 
would  result  from  the  added  stop  and  the 
longer  run.  Service  would  be  slowed  ap- 
proximately \\  minutes  between  the  18th 
and  H  Streets  station  and  northern  Virginia 
due  to  the  Increased  running  time  and  addi- 
tional stopping  time.  Slower  service  invari- 
ably decreases  patronage  and  hence  decreasss 
revenues,  all  other  factors  being  equal. 

In  our  view,  no  Increase  In  transit  patron- 
age can  be  expected  for  reallnement  The 
number  of  new  passengers  picked  up  on  the 
realined  route  would  be  offset  by  an  appro^- 
mately  equal  number  of  passengers  lost  froin 
the  23d  and  H  Streets  community  and  those 
loet  due  to  slower  travel  times,  while  ths 
Intermittent  rail  transit  volume  from  Cul- 
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tural  Center  patrons  would  be  speculative 
ilnce  attendance  at  the  center  would  vary 
vlth  the  box  office  success  of  ttie  various  at- 
tfltcUons.  And,  whatever  degree  of  success 
the  Center  might  enjoy,  wilbb  raU  transit 
svallable  at  the  23d  and  H  Streets  station 
within  reasonable  walking  dlStanoe  of  the 
Center,  rail  patrons  will  be  afseured  of  serv- 
ice without  the  expense  whi(:h  reallnement 
would  entail.  | 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  [this  discussion 

provides  you  with  helpful  infct-matlon.    The 

Agency  Is  at  your  disposal  forj^ny  additional 

Information  or  assistance  yoti  may  require. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  J.  McCabtks,  i4^inlstrafor. 

Smithsonian  iNsr^jrtrnov, 
Waihington,  D.C.,  Noveipi)er  22, 1985. 
Mr.  BoGES  L.  Stevens,  i 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  JoHit  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performii^g  Aria,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Oeak  Roger:  I  am  writing  to  raise  with 
you  once  again  Issues  of  the  most  fundamen- 
tal Importance  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 

Public  Law  86-874,  which  published  the 
National  Cultural  Center,  'instructs  the 
Board  to:  (1)  present  classlcall  and  contem- 
porary music,  opera,  drama,  da)ice,  and  poetry 
from  this  and  other  countrieis;  (2)  present 
lectures  and  other  program^;  (3)  develop 
programs  for  children  and  yoUth  and  the  el- 
derly (and  for  other  age  groups  as  well)  in 
such  arts  designed  specifically  for  their  par- 
Uelpatlon,  education,  and  recreation;  and 
(4)  provide  facilities  for  othit  clvU  activi- 
ties at  the  Cultural  Center. 

Writing  of  the  Center.  President  Kennedy 
said:  "It  was  not  conceived  w  a  group  of 
hills  and  theaters  to  benefit  Washington  au- 
diences alone  •  •  •.  The  Center  vrtll,  I  hope, 
become  in  the  broadest  sense  ^n  educational 
as  well  as  a  cultural  Instltutldn."  It  was  in 
the  spirit  of  this  mandate  ana  of  this  hope 
that  the  Regents  of  the  Smttfcsonian  wel- 
comed the  decision  to  establish  the  Center 
as  a  bureau  of  the  Institution.  They  stood 
ready,  as  they  do  today,  to  oflfar  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  Board  and  Officers  of  the 
Center  m  the  furtherance  of  tUese  high  ob- 
jectives. I  am  writing  now  in  the  conviction 
that,  unless  positive  steps  are  ^ken  immedi- 
ately, we  will  fall  to  take  full]  advantage  of 
the  magnificent  opportunlti*  Implicit  In 
the  Center. 

In  March  1964,  I  wrote  to  you  as  President 
of  the  Board  to  call  attention  w  some  of  the 
educational  possibilities  of  tha  Center  and 
to  record  the  Smithsonian's  special  Interest 
in  assisting  in  the  realization  i  of  these  pos- 
sibilities. In  the  Intervening  ihonths  I  have 
continued  my  efforts  to  focusi  attention  on 
this  aspect  of  planning  for  tm  Center.  In 
April  of  this  year,  for  exampja,  I  wrote  to 
you:  ■ 

I  would  like  to  reemphaslze  ak  this  time  the 
mterest  which  we  at  the  Smlihsonlan  have 
a  plana  for  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 

The  Smithsonian  is  particularly  Interested 

)a  cooperating  with  the  Kennfcdy  Center  In 

off-hour"  and  "off-season"  programing  of 

»n  educational    nattire   to  supplement  the 

norms  1  programing  at  the  Center. 

At  that  time  I  forwarded  lb  eight-page 
memorandum  outlining  possible  educational 
activities,  I 

oJ^"*  '°  ***y  I  wrote,  "As  jfdu  know,  the 
«nithsonian  Institution  U  mUdh  Interested 
«  the  possibilities  of  the  CeWter's  educa- 
Honal  potential."  At  that  tlnia  I  suggested 
JM  poesibllitles  of  the  appointment  of  an 
Msistant  or  associate  director  responsible 
w  educational  programs,  for  lectures,  and 
""i'M  public  events  providing  for  contact 
*«»  the  visitors.-  Now  that  we  seem  to  be 
"^ng  the  time  for  the  appointment  of  the 
^ter  s  artUtic  director,  and  now  that  phys- 
"«  construction  of  the  Center  is  about  to 


begin,  I  feel  that  I  must  once  again  raise  the 
general  question  of  the  objectives  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Center. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  my  con- 
viction that  what  is  at  stake  here  Is  not  the 
question  of  whether  some  educational  activi- 
ties win  be  included  here  and  there  in  the 
Center's  program,  but  rather  the  question 
of  what  the  Center  Itself  is  all  about.  Un- 
less all  of  OUT  actions — the  formulation  of 
the  program,  the  choice  of  director,  the  de- 
sign of  the  physical  faculties — are  informed 
by  an  imaginative  regard  for  creativity  and  a 
deep  sense  of  social  responsibility,  I  very 
much  fear  that  all  our  energies  and  expendl- 
tiu-es  will  produce  nothing  but  a  lifeless  mar- 
ble shell. 

An  examination  of  the  plans  for  the  build- 
ing and  of  the  program  corrunlttee's  guide- 
lines suggests  very  strongly  that  the  Center 
Is  now  coming  to  be  viewed  primarily  as  a 
showcase  for  works  created  somewhere  else 
and  brought  here  briefly  for  the  pleasure  or 
edification  of  local  audiences.  Only  the  most 
limited  provision  has  been  made  for  re- 
hearsal rooms,  workshops,  studios,  and  the 
other  faculties  required  for  the  creation  of 
works  of  art,  rather  than  simply  for  their  per- 
formance. This  impression  that  the  Center 
Is  thought  of  as  a  passive  receptacle  for  shows 
from  elsewhere,  rather  than  as  an  active 
generator  of  new  works  an«*riew  productions, 
is  confirmed  by  the  guidelines: 

The  Center  •  •  •  should  seek  out  and  spon- 
sor the  best  in  American  music,  theater, 
opera,  dance,  and  film;  it  should  provide  a 
sendoff  for  American  performing  groups 
sent  abroad  •  •  •  it  should  open  its  facili- 
ties to  foreign  goveriunents  •  •  •  etc. 

None  of  these  Is  in  any  way  an  xinworthy 
or  Inappropriate  activity,  but  what  is  strik- 
ing is  that  th^  guidelines  leave  so  little  room 
for  anything  more  positive  or  creative. 

Accepting  for  the  moment  the  notion  that 
the  Center  should  be  devoted  to  the  display 
rather  than  the  creation  of  works  of  per- 
forming art,  we  may  ask  to  whom  these 
works  will  be  displayed.  Do  the  guidelines 
offer  any  clues  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed audience?  The  seventh  guideline 
states.  In  rather  equivocal  language,  that  the 
Center :  Should  make  available  a  fair  amount 
of  seats  in  the  performing  halls  at  low 
prices  for  students,  young  people,  and  those 
In  straitened  circumstances. 

Does  fair  mean  equitable,  and.  If  so, 
what  Is  an  equitable  amount  of  seats?  Or, 
does  fair  mean  Just  passable?  And  do 
we  propose  to  administer  a  means  test  at  ova 
ticket  windows?  Taken* together,  the  archi- 
tecture and  the  guidelines  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  grudging  acceptance  of  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  for  some  of  those  who 
cannot  or  do  not  normally  frequent  our  cen- 
ters of  culture.  What  is  totally  absent  is 
an  emphatic  statement  of  a  determination  to 
do  something  for  this,  the  great  majority 
of  our  city  and  our  country.  And  some- 
thing In  this  context  must  mean  more  than 
merely  reducing  prices. 

What,  then,  of  the  legislative  mandate  to 
develop  programs  "designed  specifically  for 
participation,  education,  and  recreation"? 
Here  again  the  guidelines  are  almost  com- 
pletely silent.  Apart  from  passing  references 
to  "exhibits  relating  to  the  performing  arts," 
and  "educational  programs  in  the  arts," 
nothing  iB  said  of  any  of  the  possible  pro- 
grams that  might  be  used  to  Involve  large 
numbers  of  people  In  the  Center's  activities. 
On  the  contrary,  the  guldeUnes  explicitly 
state  that: 

The  Center,  while  recognizing  its  responsi- 
bility to  welcome  an|  encourage  Washington- 
based  performing  groups,  should  not  give 
these  groups  permanent  prerogatives  or  facll- 
lUes. 

Although  the  precise  meaning  of  these 
words  Is  unclear,  the  tone  again  Is  one  of  ac- 
ceptance of  a  minimal  responsibility.  This 
refusal  to  make  any  commitment  to  local 


performing  groups  seems  virtually  to  elimi- 
nate all  possibility  of  repertory  companies 
and  of  vrtde  popular  parUclpatlon  In  the 
artistic  work  of  the  Center. 

Taken  together,  the  impression  of  the  pro- 
posed activities  of  the  Center  deviates  widely 
from  objectives  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  its  concern  for  all  the  people.  The 
concept  of  providing  a  splendid  showcase  for 
the  very  best  performances  is  certainly  not  a 
contemptible  one.  By  all  means  let  some  of 
the  52  weeks  of  the  year  be  devoted  to  this 
objective.  But  If  all  we  are  doing  is  creat- 
ing a  more  lavish  setting  for  what  already 
goes  on  in  Washington,  of  saving  people  the 
trouble  of  traveling  to  New  York  to  go  to  the 
theater  or  the  opera,  surely  we  are  neglecting 
the  great  opportunity  that  has  been  given  ua 
to  do  something  that  will  really  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  life  of  the  Capital  and  of  the 
Nation. 

It  is  possible  here  only  to  suggest  a  few 
of  the  things  that  might  be  done  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  Implicit  in  the  direction  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts. 

One  thinks,  for  example,  of  the  imagina- 
tive Theater  National  Populalre  of  Jean  Vilar. 
Here,  in  a  single  weekend,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$4,  one  may  attend  a  concert,  have  a  cold 
dinner  and  see  a  play  on  Saturday,  and  on 
Sunday  take  part  In  a  discussion  involving 
actors  and  audience,  attend  a  matinee,  an 
evening  performance  and  a  dance.  Here  spe- 
cial school  matinees.  Including  discussions  of 
the  play  to  be  performed,  are  regularly  held; 
here  the  building  and  snackbar  are  opened 
at  6:30  and  there  is  an  early  curtain  so  that 
theatergoers  may  get  home  on  public  trans- 
portation, and  In  time  to  work  the  next  day; 
here  ordinary  performances  cost  from  20 
cents  to  M.  Here.  In  short,  a  deliberate  and 
imaginative  effort  has  been  made  to  involve 
the  poor,  and  the  rest  of  the  nontheatergo- 
ing  population.  Now  a  similar  Theater 
Lyrtque  Populalre,  also  under  Vllar's  direc- 
tion. Is  being  built  for  opera  performances. 

While  Vllar's  scheme  Is  not  something  to 
be  slavishly  imitated,  it  does  show  an  aware- 
ness of  public  needs  and  an  imaginative  de- 
termination to  meet  these  needs  which 
would  be  welcome  in  the  current  planning 
for  the  Kennedy  Center. 

Surely  some  program  of  this  kind  could 
be  developed  for  the  people  of  Washington 
and,  particularly  In  the  summertime,  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists  who  come 
here  to  visit — often  from  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  performances  of  high  quality 
are  simply  not  available.  Attractive  "pack- 
ages" of  artistic  performances,  educational 
events  and  recreation  could  be  devised; 
tickets  could  be  made  readUy  available 
throughout  the  country — perhaps  at  post 
offices — at  modest  prices;  other  cultural,  edu- 
cational and  recreational  attractions  of  the 
Washington  area  could  be  included  in  these 
"packages." 

As  another  example,  one  thinks  of  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  New  Tork  City's 
Shakespeare  In  the  Park  and  Philharmonic 
in  the  Park  programs,  which  have  attracted 
huge  audiences  by  making  free  performances 
available.  Should  not  the  magnificent 
facilities  of  the  Kennedy  Center  be  used, 
at  l^ast  occasionally,  in  the  same  way? 

The  French-American  Festival  under  the 
direction  of  Lukas  Foes  at  the  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter last  summer  attracted  a  new  kind  of 
audience  to  Philharmonic  Hall.  Washington 
Is  surely  a  natural  setting  for  events  of  tbla 
sort. 

Again,  one  thinks  of  the  almost  unlimited 
educational  opportunities  at  all  levels  that 
might  be  offered  by  the  Center.  Playwrights 
and  comfKJsers-ln-resldence,  performances  by 
and  for  children,  exhibits,  classes,  lectures, 
apprenticeships — all  these  should  be  viewed 
not  as  ancillary  activities  to  be  reluctantly 
fitted  in  among  the  "important"  events  of 
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the  year,  but  nther  m  the  very  heart  of  the 
Center's  program. 

The  direction  of  a  center  for  the  perform- 
ing arts  raLsee  choices  strUangly  similar  to 
those  that  are  faced  by  every  museum  direc- 
tor: choices  between  passive  display  and 
active  education,  between  mere  curatorshlp 
and  creative  scholarship,  between  styllah 
ezclualveness  and  broad  Inclualveness.  It  Is 
vitally  Important,  I  repeat,  that  the  Kennedy 
Center,  like  the  Smithsonian  Itself,  should 
make  Its  choices  in  a  mood  of  Imaginative 
creativity  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  Its  re- 
sponslblUty  to  the  local  community  and  to 
the  Nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  DnxoN  BiPLCT,  Secretary. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  IS,  1965) 

BaoAom  AxTDimcs  Asxtd  or  Plankbu  fob 
KxNNKDT  CDrrm 

8.  DUlon  Ripley,  Secretary  of  the  Smlth- 
•onlan  Institution,  has  urged  planners  of 
the  John  T.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  to  give  greater  consideration 
to  the  educational  and  recreational  needs  of 
tourists  and  Washington  residents. 

In  a  letter  to  Roger  L.  Stevens.  Chairman 
of  the  Center's  Board  of  Trustees,  Ripley, 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board,  expressed 
concern  that  in  planning  the  Center  more 
attention  be  given  to  creation  of  works  of 
art,  providing  low  prices  for  students  and 
poor  people,  and  making  use  of  the  hall 
for  educational  and  recreational  events. 

Ripley  said  yesterday  the  letter  was  in- 
tended as  a  guide  to  the  Trustees  in  choos- 
ing an  artistic  director  for  the  Center,  which 
is  expected  to  occur  within  the  next  month. 
Copies  of  the  letter,  dated  November  22.  were 
distributed  to  the  press  by  Representative 
Wn-LtAM  B.  WroNAix,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  obtained  it  from  one  of  the 
Trustees.  Wzdnall  has  been  a  vocal  critic  of 
both  the  Center's  plans  and  location. 

The  Kennedy  Center  is  technically  a 
branch  of  the  Smithsonian. 

Rlpley'8  letter  said  that  "unless  all  of 
our  actions — the  formulation  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  choice  of  director,  the  design  of 
the  physical  facilities — are  informed  by  an 
imaginative  regard  for  creativity  and  a  deep 
sense  of  social  responsibility.  I  very  much 
fear  that  all  our  energies  and  expenditures 
will  produce  nothing  but  a  lifeless  marble 
Fhell." 

Ripley  said  yesterday  he  wrote  Stevens 
after  seeing  the  building  plans  and  a  set  of 
preliminary  guidelines  circulated  among  the 
Trustees  by  the  Center's  P*rogram  Committee, 
the  body  that  Is  now  sifting  names  for  an 
artistic  director. 

"I  got  the  feeling  that  It  was  being 
planned  for  a  snappy  kind  of  people  coming 
up  In  mink  coats,"  he  Mdd.  "With  a  12- 
month  situation  there  are  going  to  be  plenty 
of  everyday  occasions  when  something  can 
be  done  for  the  rest  of  the  population." 

Ripley  made  these  points  In  his  letter: 

An  examination  of  building  plans  and  the 
guidelines  "suggests  very  strongly  that  the 
Center  Is  now  coming  to  be  viewed  primarily 
as  a  showcase  for  works  created  somewhere 
else  and  brought  here  briefly  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  edlflcatlon  of  local  audiences. 
Only  the  most  limited  provision  has  been 
made  for  rehearsal  rooms,  workshops,  stu- 
dios." 

Not  enough  attention  is  being  given  to  en- 
courage a  broad  range  of  audience  for  Center 
activities.  "What  is  totally  abeent  Is  an  em- 
phatic statement  of  a  determination  to  do 
something  for  this,  the  great  majority  of  our 
city  and  country." 

Ripley  offered  as  model  the  Theater  Na- 
tional Populalre  In  France  which  offers 
weekend  "packages"  for  a  minimal  rate. 
These  Include,  at  a  cost  of  about  (4,  several 
performances,  meals,  and  discussions  Involv- 
ing actors  and  audience. 


"But  if  all  we  are  doing  is  creating  a  man 
lavish  setting  for  what  already  goes  on  In 
Washington  •  •  •  surely  we  are  neglecting 
the  great  opportunity  that  has  been  given 
to  us"  be  said. 

(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Post.  Jan.  22,  IBM] 
Natiohai.  CoiuiTTNirT  Un  Uboxo  poi 

KiNNKDT   CXNTm 

(By  Leroy  P.  Aarons) 

Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobrlner  said  yes- 
terday the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  cannot  be  allowed  to  become 
"a  marble  palace,"  but  must  be  a  "national 
community  house  for  all  the  people  In  the 
city  and  the  country." 

Tobrlner  thus  Joined  the  growing  argument 
over  how  "democratic"  the  Center  should  be, 
lending  his  strong  endorsement  to  a  Novem- 
ber 22  letter  from  S.  DUlon  Ripley.  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  Chairman  of  the  Center's  Board  of 
Trustees. 

rXAKS   EXCLUSION 

Ripley  In  his  letter  expressed  a  fear  that 
the  Kennedy  Center  would  cater  exclusively 
to  those  who  can  afford  hlgh-prloed  artistic 
events  at  the  expense  of  students  and  the 
poor.  He  urged  that  p>rovi8lon  be  made  for 
low-prloed  tickets  and  off-season  cultural 
and  recreational  activities  Involving  local  res- 
idents and  tourists. 

Tobrlner,  who  with  Ripley  is  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Center  Board,  said  he  is  con- 
cerned that  the  Center's  planners  may  be 
going  off  in  the  wrong  direction.  In  a  letter 
this  week  to  Oeorge  Praln,  legislative  aid  to 
Representative  Witxiam  B.  WmNALL,  Tobrlner 
said  Ite  envisions  the  Center  "as  a  settlement 
house  for  the  arts." 

Tobrlner  told  a  reporter  yesterday  he  In- 
tends to  bring  the  matter  up  at  the  Board's 
next  meeting  on  February  7. 

Support  for  Ripley's  pKMltlon  also  came  yes- 
terday from  William  H.  Waters,  president  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board. 
Waters,  too,  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Center  Board. 

AMKND   OUIDELINCS 

In  a  letter  to  Stevens,  Waters  proposed  that 
the  Center  amend  Its  guidelines  to  provide 
time  and  spkace  for  present  Recreation  Board- 
sponsored  activities,  such  as  the  Children's 
Theater,  the  Shakespeare  Summer  Festival, 
the  Washington  Ballet,  and  others. 

He  also  suggested  that  "at  an  appropriate 
time"  the  Center  seek  funds  to  build  an  an- 
nex to  house  rehearsal,  storage,  cmd  workshop 
facilities  for  Washington-based  performing 
groups. 

Waters  cited  Congress'  decision  to  make  the 
President  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Commissioners  and  the  Recreation  Board 
chief  members  of  the  Center  Board  in  the 
basic  legislation  as  evidence  that  "Washing- 
ton does  have  a  special  Interest  In  and  a  spe- 
cial claim  upon  the  Center's  facilities,  per- 
haps even  a  priority  In  access  to  them  and  In 
arrangements,  financial  and  other,  under 
which  these  facilities  are  made  available." 

Waters  noted  that  many  Recreation  Board- 
Rpoisored  activities  are  off  season  "and  can 
be  scheduled  at  a  time  when  there  would  be 
a  minimum  conflict  In  bookings  with  the 
high  budget.  Imported  attractions  which  the 
Center  will  quite  properly  accommodate." 

He  added  that  with  the  Center's  limited 
funds,  additional  appropriation  or  endow- 
ment money  would  be  needed  to  accommo- 
date the  local  program,  and  urged  that  steps 
be  taken  In  that  direction  "at  the  earliest 
appropriate  time." 

Stevens,  reached  in  New  Tork,  said  he  had 
not  read  the  Waters  letter  and  could  not 
comment. 

Ripley's  letter  to  Stevens  was  a  private 
communication,  but  a  copy  was  obtained  by 
Representative  WroNALL.  Widnaix  has  been 
a  vocal  critic  of  the  Center's  site  and  program 
plans. 


Ripley  later  said  that  the  strongly  worded 
letter  was  designed  as  a  guideline  to  the 
Center's  trustees  in  choosing  an  artistic  di- 
rector. It  was  learned  this  week  that  selse- 
tlon  at  a  director  U  vtlll  distant. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  Dec.  IB 

1996] 
Kknnkdt    Cnrm   Otttlook   Callxd   "Lm. 

LKSS"    BT    RiPLXT 

(By  Betty  James) 

The  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  Is  in  danger  of  becoming  "« 
lifeless  marble  shell"  and  "a  passive  recep- 
tacle for  shows  from  elsewhere,"  Dr.  S.  Dillon 
Ripley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, believes. 

Dr.  Ripley  sounded  his  warning  in  s  letter 
to  Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Center. 

The  letter  was  made  public  yesterday  by 
the  office  of  Representative  William  B.  Wid- 
NAU,,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey.  Widnall's 
office  said  It  was  made  available  to  the  Coo- 
greeaman  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Center,  who  told  Widnall  the  letter  Is  being 
circulated  by  Ripley  to  the  trustees  for  com- 
ment. 

Widnall  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  relocate 
the  Center,  scheduled  to  be  built  along  the 
Potomac  River,  to  near  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
which  he  sa^  has  "a  vital  and  Identifiable 
relationship  tb  President  Kennedy.  Such  a 
location  also  would  be  readily  accessible  to 
several  million  more  citizens  a  year,"  he  said. 

BXCALL8    KENNKDT'S    WISH 

Ripley  addressed  himself  to  the  way  In 
which  the  Center  would  be  used.  President 
Kennedy  himself,  he  noted,  said  It  should 
become  an  educational  as  well  as  a  cultural 
Institution.  And  It  was  In  the  spirit  of  tbli 
mandate  that  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
welcomed  the  decision  to  establish  the  Cen- 
ter as  a  bureau  of  the  Institution,  Ripley 
wrote  Stevens. 

Ripley  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Cen- 
ter Board. 

"I  am  writing  now  in  the  conviction  that, 
unless  positive  steps  are  taken  Immediately, 
we  will  fall  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
magnificent  opportunities  Implicit  In  the 
Center,"  he  said. 

An  examination  of  the  plans  for  the  build- 
ing and  of  t))e  program  committee's  guide- 
lines suggests  very  strongly  that  the  Cen- 
ter now  Is  coming  to  be  viewed  primarily  "ai 
a  showcase  for  works  created  somewhere  else 
and  brought  here  briefly  for  the  pleasure  or 
edification  of  local  audiences,"  Ripley  said. 

'      SXKS    PROVISIONS   LIMITED 

"Only  the  most  limited  provision  has  been 
made  for  rehearsal  rooms,  workshops,  stu- 
dios, and  the  other  facilities  required  for  the 
creation  of  works  of  art.  rather  than  simply 
for  their  performance,"  he  added. 

The  guidelines  are  almost  completely  si- 
lent on  any  of  the  possible  programs  that 
might  be  used  to  involve  large  numbers  of 
people  In  the  Center's  activities,  although  the 
legislative  mandate  calls  for  developing  pro- 
grams "designed  specifically  for  •  •  •  par- 
ticipation, education,  and  recreation,"  he 
said. 

Ripley  also  complained  about  references  in 
the  guidelines  to  providing  "a  fair  amount 
of  seats  *  •  ♦  at  low  prices  for  student*, 
young  people,  and  those  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances." 

He  asked,  "Does  'fair'  mean  'equltable't 
and  if  so,  what  Is  an  equitable  amount  « 
seats?  Or,  does  fair  mean  Just  'passable'^ 
And  do  we  propose  to  administer  a  means 
test  at  our  ticket  windows?" 

Ripley  declared,  "Taken  together,  the  Im- 
pression of  the  proposed  activities  of  the 
Center  deviates  widely  from  objectives  of  the 
Smithsonian  InstltuUon  In  its  concern  W 
all  the  people, 
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"The  concept  of  providing  $.  splendid  show- 
case for  the  very  beat  performances  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  contemptible  one.  By  all  means 
let  some  of  the  62  weeks  of  the  year  be  de- 
voted to  this  objective. 

KKGLXCnNO    OPPORTONITT 

"But  If  all  we  are  doing  Is  oreatlng  a  more 
lavish  setting  for  what  already  goes  on  in 
Washington,  or  saving  people  the  trouble  of 
traveling  to  New  Tork  to  go  t»  the  theater  or 
the  opera,  surely  we  are  neglecting  the  great 
opportunity  that  has  been  given  us  to  do 
Bomethlng  that  will  really  make  a  difference 
In  the  life  of  the  Capital  and  of  the  Nation." 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  the 
Center  should  be  considering,  Ripley  cited 
the  Theater  National  Populalre  of  Jean  Vllar. 

"Here,  in  a  single  weekend,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $4,  one  may  attend  a  'concert,  have  a 
cold  dinner,  and  see  a  play  on  Saturday,  and 
on  Sunday  take  part  In  a  dUousslon  involv- 
ing actors  and  audience,  attend  a  matinee, 
and  evening  performance  and  a  dance,"  he 
said. 

The  building  and  snack  bar  are  opened  at 
6:30  and  there  Is  an  early  curtain  so  theater 
goers  may  get  home  on  public  transportation, 
and  In  time  to  work  the  nexn^  day;  ordinary 
performances  cost  from  20  «enta  to  91,  he 
said.  . 

"Here,  in  short,  a  deliberate  and  imagina- 
tive effort  has  been  made  to  involve  the  poor, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nontheatttgolng  popula- 
tion," Ripley  said. 

PAVOeS   WIDE    SAiC 

This  kind  of  program  could  be  developed 
by  the  Center,  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tourists  planning  flelts  to  Wash- 
ington could  be  given  a  chance  to  buy  tickets 
at  home,  perhaps  at  post  ofl^ees,  at  modest 
prices,  he  said. 

Playwrights  and  composere  In  residence, 
performances  by  and  for  children,  lectures, 
apprenticeships,  all  should  >e  viewed  "not 
as  ancillary  activities  to  be  rettuctantly  fitted 
In  among  the  'Important'  evebts  of  the  year, 
but  rather  as  the  very  hearts  Of  the  Center's 
program,"  Ripley  said. 


HOUSE  FOLDING  ROOM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Skubitz]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recx>rd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection,' 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
needs  to  update  the  old  saying  that 
"haste  makes  waste."  With  the  situa- 
tion facing  the  House  folding  room,  a 
more  appropriate  statement  would  be 
that  "waiting  is  a  worse  waste."  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  mail  an  end  of  the  session  report,  If  it 
18  not  mailed  until  mld-Pebruary? 

This  is  no  laughing  matter.  Yester- 
a*y  on  a  visit  to  the  folding  room  I 
found  Just  this  very  situation.  For  my- 
«elf  I  was  checking  to  see  how  the  folding 
and  inserting  of  my  annual  questioimaire 
*M  proceeding.  These  tolerations  are 
no  small  concern.  Let  me  stress  that 
wis  was  not  a  taxpayer's  expense.  But 
«  B  a  waste  of  the  taxpayer's  time  and 
»  Congressman's  money  Jf  this  corre- 
spondence is  not  maUed  until  it  becomes 
outdated. 

th*}  °^^  hasten  to  stress  that  this  is  not 
In  fu  "'*  o'  the  hard-working  employees 
ffH  rf^  ^°'<^8  room  or  their  chief.  Mr. 
'u  Bjellos.    These  people  are  working 


12-  and  14-hour  shifts  with  no  extra  pay 
for  overtime.  Instead  of  providing 
funds  for  extra  shifts  and  overtime  as 
our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  do,  Members  of  the  House  are 
frugal  with  their  appropriations  and  lav- 
1^  with  their  demands. 

To  meet  this  need  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  forcing  crews  to  work 
overtime  without  pay  and  to  even  im- 
pose on  the  already  overburdened  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OfQce  to  help  fold, 
stuff,  and  seal  correspondence  from 
Members  of  Congress. 

For  lack  of  storage  speu^e  the  folding 
room  has  been  forced  to  store  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  envelopes,  newslet- 
ters, questionnaires  and  other  corre- 
spondence in  the  halls  adjoining  the 
House  folding  room,  thus  creating  a  fire 
and  health  hazard. 

I  want  to  c<»npllment  the  folding  room 
and  suggest  a  more  realistic  appropria- 
tion be  considered  next  year. 


broadcast  In  the  Armenian  language  and 
In  the  nature  of  these  broadcasts.  The 
Voice  of  America  gives  daily  straight 
news  and  Is  fearful  of  offending  the  So- 
viet Union  under  present  administration 
policy.  However,  the  brave  people  of 
Armenia  deserve  the  truth.  The  Voice 
of  America  should  be  a  vehicle  for  de- 
livering the  message  of  truth  to  them  so 
that  they  would  not  be  brainwashed  and 
their  resistance  weakened  by  the  con- 
stant propaganda  from  their  tyrannical 
Moscow  oppressors. 


ARMENIAN   REVOLT   AGAINST   THE 
SOVIETS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
'Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RECoitD  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow Armenians  and  their  friends 
throughout  the  world  will  commemorate 
the  45th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
people's  revolt  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Unfortunately,  despite  their  heroism,  the 
brave  Armenians  were  overcome  by  force 
of  arms  and  remain  to  this  day  captives 
of  communism.  Of  course,  they  are  for- 
bidden to  celebrate  this  great  day  In  their 
history  by  their  present  Red  tyrants. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  our 
efforts  to  see  that  freedom  Is  restored  to 
the  brave  Armenian  p>eople  and  all  the 
other  captives  of  communism.  One  ef- 
fective method  of  calling  the  world's  at- 
tention to  the  captivity  of  millions  of 
Armenians  and  other  peoples  would  be 
for  the  House  to  establish  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  and  I  have  been  urging 
the  establishment  of  such  a  committee 
for  years,  but  so  far  have  met  with  the 
resistance  of  the  administration  and 
Democrat  congressional  leaders  to  this 
proposal. 

The  uprising  of  the  Armenian  people 
in  1921  was  especially  tragic  since  the 
Soviets  had  seized  their  land  only  2 
months  earlier  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tecting it.  Freedom-loving  people  every- 
where share  the  desire  of  the  Armenians 
to  be  free  and  Independent,  and  we  must 
take  practical  steps  to  keep  up  their 
courage  and  determination. 

The  Voice  of  America  should  provide 
lengthier  and  more  effective  broadcasts 
to  pierce  the  wall  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  deliver  the  truth  to  the  people 
of  Armenia.  As  we  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  recent  years  the  Voice  of  America  has  ^ 
been   cutting  back   both   Its  hours   of 


CONCENTRATION  CAMP  FOR  DOGS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MmsHALL]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
votion of  a  dog  to  his  master  is  scarcely 
greater  than  the  average  American's  de- 
votion to  the  family  dog  or  cat.  It  is  cer- 
tainly evident  in  the  volume  of  mall  I  am 
receiving  In  the  wake  of  Life  magazine's 
February  4  article,  "Concentration  Camp 
for  Dogs."  Like  so  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents I  am  saddened  and  outraged  by  the 
inhumanity  exposed  in  this  excellent  pic- 
ture story. 

The  Mlnshall  family  has  always  had 
household  pets,  the  usual  gamut  of  dogs, 
cats,  rabbits,  and  the  like.  We  currently 
are  the  pfoud  owners  of  Chessle,  a  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Retriever,  and  of  Fritz,  a  cat 
of  dubious  ancestry.  We  would  not  want 
to  i>art  with  either  of  them. 

None  of  the  conditions  exposed  In  the 
Life  article  is  new.  Ever  since  I  first 
came  to  Congress  In  1955  we  have  had 
legislation  pending  to  enact  strong  penal- 
ties for  the  theft  and  Inhimiane  treat- 
ment of  animals.  I  have  answered  lit- 
erally thousands  of  letters  from  con- 
cerned pet  owners  over  the  years,  assur- 
ing them  of  my  interest  in  seeing  such 
laws  enacted.  Yet  the  bills  have  stayed 
In  committee. 

I  am  today  introducing  identical  legis- 
lation and  urge  other  interested  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise,  in  the  hope  that 
this  will  spur  remedial  action  by  the  Con- 
gress this  year. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pino]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a 
program  imder  which  States  may  be  as- 
sisted in  developing  programs  for  the 
detection  of  the  lllegaJ  use  of  drugs  by 
students. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  the  problem  of 
narcotics  addiction  is  to  get  to  the  root 
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of  the  problem.  Tlie  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing would  provide  for  Federal 
grants  to  States  In  order  that  the  States 
may  set  up  programs  for  the  examina- 
tion of  schoolchildren  for  narcotics  ad- 
diction. The  State  programs  would  have 
two  facets — they  would  concentrate  on 
periodic  examinations  of  those  school- 
children who  voluntarily  submitted  to 
examination  and  they  would  underwrite 
educational  work  In  the  schools  in  con- 
nection with  narcotics  addiction  and 
what  it  ccui  do. 

The  question  of  compulsory  examina- 
tion of  students  Is  complicated  by  pos- 
sible constitutional  difficulties,  although 
that  is  clearly  the  best  way  to  catch 
addiction  or  keep  It  from  ever  starting. 
The  next  best  thing  to  this  would  be 
State  prograjns  which  would  be  compul- 
sory except  on  production  pf  a  note  from 
the  student's  parents.  This  would  sat- 
isfy any  constitutional  problems  &nd  it 
would  expose  any  student  In  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools  to  a  choice  be- 
tween examination  or  a  note  from  his 
parents.  This  two-sided  pressure  would, 
I  am  siire,  cut  down  on  narcotics  addic- 
tion. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  view 
these  proposed  programs  favorably.  I 
think  that  they  would  make  Inroads  on 
our  Nation's  growing  dope  addiction 
problem. 

HOUSE   REPUBLICAN   TASK   FORCE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sitfeaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcors  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Agriculture  recommended 
two  steps  aimed  at  simplifying  and 
streamlining  the  present  maze  of  farm 
laws  and  regulations.  9 

The  first  part  of  our  recommendation 
is  that  tlUes  7  and  16  of  the  United 
States  Code  should  be  codified  Into  per- 
manent law.  In  the  process,  various  ob- 
solete provisions  should  be  dropped, 
confusing  verbiage  should  be  clarifled, 
and  a  logical  streamlining  of  this 
statutory  material  should  be  made. 

Second,  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  prepare  and  distribute  a  concise 
and  accurate  digest  of  agricultural  laws, 
explaining  how  and  to  whom  they  ap- 
ply, the  functions  of  the  appropriate 
agency  In  the  Government  which  admin- 
isters each  law,  the  procedures  for  ap- 
pearance and  appeal  within  the  Depart- 
ment, together  with  other  pertinent 
information  which  would  be  useful  to 
farmers,  the  general  public,  the  press,  the 
legal  profession,  the  imiversltles,  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  task  force  report  on  this  subject 
lists  several  examples  of  confusing,  il- 
logical, and  obsolete  provisions  that  now 
appear  in  the  agricultural  law  books. 

One  ciirlous  provision  of  agrlciiltural 
law    mentions    "com"    eight    separate 


times — then  a  footnote  explains  that  the 
word  "corn"  really  means  "wheat." 

It  is  no  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
many  farmers — as  well  as  dty  people — 
get  lost  in  this  jungle  of  legal  mumbo- 
Jumbo.  Certainly  the  law  can  speak 
plainer  than  that. 

With  a  4 -year  farm  program  presently 
In  effect,  now  would  be  an  ideal  time  for 
Congress  to  act  promptly  to  get  our  farm 
laws  in  order.  Clarity  Is  a  prime  requi- 
site to  an  imderstanding  of  any  law. 
With  the  complexities  and  great  eco- 
nomic significance  of  farm  laws  these 
days,  it  Is  essentisd  that  they  be  clearly 
imderstood  by  everyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  minority  agriculture  task  force  re- 
port be  included  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

A    HOUSK     RXFTTBLICAN    TASX    FORCK    REPORT: 

Lrr's  Smpurr  Ottb  Farm  Laws 

An  Indignant  farmer  reportedly  wrote  to 
his  Congressman  recently  and  said;  "I  Just 
visited  the  ASC  committee  and  some  ninny 
down  there  told  me  that  oats  wasn't  a  feed 
grain,  would  you  please  explain  that  to  my 
mule,  I  sure  can't." 

Of  coiu^e,  oats  are  a  feed  grain  In  the 
everyday  world  that  farmers  live  In,  but 
under  the  Oovemment's  farm  program  "feed 
grains"  are  defined  as  follows: 

"The  term  'feed  grains'  means  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and  If  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
barley,  and  If  for  any  crop  the  producer  so 
requests  for  purposes  of  having  acreage  de- 
voted to  the  productloi^of  wheat  considered 
as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  328  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1902.  the 
term  'feed  grains'  shall  Include  oats  and 
rye  and  barley  If  not  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary aa  provided  above:  Provided,  That 
acreages  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  if 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  not 
be  planted  In  lieu  of  acreages  of  oats  and 
rye  and  barley  If  not  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  provided  above:  Provided  f-urther. 
That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  acreage 
of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  establishing 
the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm  for 
subsequent  crops."  • 

It's  no  wonder  that  the  farmer  and  his 
mule  were  confused.  They  arent  alone. 
Other  farmers  as  well  as  lawyers,  Members 
of  Congress,  college  professors,  lobbyists,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  employees,  and  the 
public  often  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
trying  to  understand  and  Interpret  our  maze 
of  farm  laws  and  regulations. 

The  noted  public  opinion  analyst  and 
writer,  Mr.  Samuel  Lubell,  has  commented 
on  this  lack  of  understanding  as  follows: 

"For  most  of  the  urban  population  the 
farm  problem  doesn't  come  into  focus.  It's 
Just  one  blurred  image  after  another.  Main- 
ly, X  believe,  this  can  be  traced  to  two 
things — a  general  feeling  of  futility  that  any- 
thing effective  can  be  done  about  the  farm 
problem  and  second,  that  urban  people  find 
It  extremely  difficult  to  Identify  personally 
with  the  farm  problem.  •  •  •  Today  it  Is 
relatively  rare  to  meet  someone  who  even 
Imows  anyone  who  does  any  farming.  Many 
agricultural  phrases  sound  like  a  foreign 
language." ' 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  our  whole 
way  of  life  is  becoming  more  complex  and 
Intricate   and   that   those   good   old   simple 


*8ec.  16(1)  of  the  SoU  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  8&-321,  approved  Nov.  3,  1966. 

*  Remarks  of  Samuel  Lubell,  "Third  Annual 
Farm  Policy  Review  Conference,  December 
1902,"  Ames,  Iowa,  CAEA  report  10,  p.  138. 


days  are  gone  fofever.  But  that  doesn't  meaa 
we  should  allow  our  agricultural  programs  to 
become  so  confusing  that  their  terminology 
sounds  like  a  foreign  language. 

Certainly  we  must  have  some  degree  ot 
complexity  and  technicality  in  a  body  of 
law  as  large  and  far-reaching  as  is  that  wlilcb 
is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  ol 
Agriculture.  Complexity  cannot  be  avoided, 
but  our  laws  and  programs  can  and  should 
be  logically  organized,  simplified,  and  where 
possible  streamlined. 

The  need  for  better  understanding  and 
clearer  communication  is  obvious.  If  farmen 
specifically  and  the  public  generally  do  not 
understand  the  programs  which  are  in  effect, 
these  programs  are  simply  going  to  be  In- 
effective. 

While  there  are  many  examples  of  con- 
fusing and  inarticulate  provisions  in  our 
various  farm  laws,  the  most  flagrant  and  re- 
peated offenders  are  obsolete  provisions,  con- 
fusing verbiage,  and  Illogical  organizatiOD. 

OBSOLETK   PROVISIONS 

Our  farm  laws  are  full  of  obsolete  provi- 
sions that  not  only  occupy  space  and  require 
unnecessary  printing  but  also  cause  avoid- 
able confusion. 

In  the  latest  edition  of  the  United  Statat 
Code  (1964)  there  are  some  six  pages  of  ten 
dealing  with  the  1961  through  1965  feed  grain 
programs.  While  some  of  these  provisions  are 
still  of  leg^l  significance,  most  of  this  ma- 
terial is  now  obsolete  and  Is  only  of  historical 
Interest  at  best.' 

Normally  one  would  expect  to  find  the 
statutory  reference  to  feed  grains  somewhere 
In  title  7  of  the  United  States  Code  (which  U 
devoted  to  agriculture) .  Not  so,  however,  in 
this  case.  The  feed  grain  program,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  is  carried  in  title  IB- 
Conservation.  Other  commodity  programs, 
however,  appear  in  title  7. 

OONTUSIMG    VXRBIAGS 

A  classic  example  of  a  provision  containing 
confusing  verbiage  is  found  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
When  one  reads  section  326  of  that  statute, 
he  gets  the  distinct  Impression  that  it  haM 
something  to  do  with  corn.  It  reads  u 
follows. 

"Sbc.  328.  (a)  Whenever  in  any  county 
or  other  area  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
actual  production  of  corn  plus  the  amount 
of  corn  stored  under  seal  In  such  county  or 
other  area  is  less  than  the  normal  production 
of  the  m^ketlng  percentage  of  the  farm  acre- 
age allotments  in  such  county  or  other  ares 
the  Secretary  shall  terminate  farm  marketing 
quotas  for  corn  in  such  county  or  other  area. 

"(b)  Whenever,  upon  any  farm,  the  actual 
production  of  the  acreage  of  corn  is  less  than 
the  normal  production  of  the  marketing  per- 
centage of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  there 
may  be  marketed,  without  penalty,  from  such 
farm  an  amount  of  corn  from  the  com  stored 
under  seal  pursuant  to  section  324  which, 
together  with  the  actual  production  of  the 
then  current  crop,  will  equal  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  marketing  percentage  of  Uw 
farm  acreage  allotment. 

"(c)  Whenever,  in  any  marketing  year, 
marketing  quotas  are  not  In  effect  with  re- 
spect to  the  crop  of  corn  produced  in  the 
calendar  year  In  which  such  marketing  jtu 
begins,  all  marketing  quotas  applicable  to 
previous  crops  of  corn  shall  be  terminated." 

Aa  things  turn  out,  however,  this  sectloo 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  corn.  Th« 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964  repealed  Its  applies- 
tlon  to  corn,  but  still  another  farm  bill  cam* 
along  to  make  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  appli- 
cable to  wheat. 

Thus  In  a  section  of  law  which  mention* 
the  word  "corn"  eight  separate  Umes,  tW 
reader  Is  advised  by  a  footnote  that  "com 
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(or  the  purposes  of  this  sectiop  really  means 
"Wheat."  * 

ILLOGICAL  OROANIZAT  [6n 

If  you  are  really  Interestett  In  decoding 
puz7Je3,  take  a  look  at  section  8C(2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Acli  of  1933,  as 
amended,  reenacted  and  supplemented  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended.  Then  try  to  decide 
whether  or  not  this  section,  ^ich  lists  the 
commodities  that  stfe  covered;  by  marketing 
orders,  really  applies  to  appl^  produced  In 
Minnesota  for  canning  or  tteezlng.  (No 
cheating  now,  only  10  readings  allowed.) 

Here  is  what  It  says:  • 

COMMODITIES  TO  WHICH  AttLICABLE 

"(3)  Orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  only  to  (A)  the 
following  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof  (except  canned  or  frozen 
grapefruit,  cherries,  apples,  ct  cranberries, 
the  products  of  naval  stores,  nnd  the  prod- 
ucts of  honeybees),  or  to  aqy  regional,  or 
market  classification  of  any  &\)cb  commodity 
or  product:  Milk,  fruits  (Including  filberts, 
almonds,  pecans  and  walnutc  but  not  In- 
cluding apples,  other  than  a])ples  produced 
In  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
New  York,  Michigan.  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  California,  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  and  not  including  fruits  for 
canning  or  freezing  other  thait  olives,  grape- 
fruit, cherries,  cranberries,  aiid  apples  pro- 
duced in  the  States  named'  above  except 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idjiho) ,  tobacco, 
vegetables  (not  including  vegetables,  other 
than  asparagus,  for  canning  or  freezing), 
bops,  honeybees  and  naval  stores  as  included 
In  the  Naval  Stores  Act  and  standards  estab- 
lished thereunder  (including  refined  or  par- 
tially refined  oleoresln) :  Provided,  That  no 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  thU  section  shall 
be  effective  as  to  any  grapefruit  for  canning 
or  freezing  unless  the  Secretaiiy  of  Agricul- 
ture determines,  in  addition  to  other  find- 
ings and  determinations  required  by  this 
Act,  that  the  Issuance  of  such  order  Is  ap- 
proved or  favored  by  the  processors  who, 
during  a  representative  period  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  have  been  engaged  in  can- 
ning or  freezing  such  commodity  for  market 
and  have  canned  or  frozen  for  market  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  t4>tal  volume  of 
«uch  commodity  canned  or  fiiozen  for  mar- 
ket during  such  representative  period;  and 
(B)  any  agricultural  commjodlty  (except 
boney,  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  com,  grain  sor- 
ghums, oats,  barley,  rye,  sugtircane,  sugar- 
beets,  wool,  mohair,  livestock,  soybeans,  cot- 
tonseed, flaxseed,  poultry  (buH  not  excepting 
turkeys),  eggs  (but  not  exoapting  turkey 
batching  eggs) ,  fruits  and  vegatables  for  can- 
ning or  freezing,  and  apples) ,  <>r  any  regional 
or  market  clasElflcation  thereoC,  not  subject  to 
orders  under  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  but  not 
the  products  (including  canned  or  frozen 
commodities  or  products)  thereof.  No  order 
l«ued  pursuant  to  thU  sectloa  shall  be  ef- 
fective as  to  cherries,  apples,  or  cranberries 
for  canning  or  freezing  unlesa  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines,  in  addition  to 
other  required  findings  and  cjoterminations, 
that  the  Issuance  of  such  order  is  approved 
or  favored  by  processors  who,  during  a  rep- 
resentative period  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tly, have  engaged  in  canning  or  freesslng 
•'Kh  commodity  for  market  and  have  frozen 
or  canned  more  than  50  per  eentum  of  the 
Jotal  volume  of  the  commodity  to  be  regu- 
»ted  which  was  canned  or  frozen  within 
we  production  area,  or  marketed  within  the 
jnarketlng  area,  defined  In  such  order,  dtu-- 
wg  auch  representative  period.  No  order 
*ued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  peanuts  produced  1  In  more  than 
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one  of  the  following  production  areas:  the 
Vlrglnla-Carollfea  production  area,  the  South- 
east production  area,  and  the  Southwest 
production  area.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  declared  policy  of  the  title 
will  be  better  achieved,  thereby  (1)  the  com- 
modities of  the  same  general  class  and  used 
wholly  or  in  part  for  the  same  purposes  may 
be  combined  and  treated  as  a  single  com- 
modity and  (11)  the  portion  of  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  devoted  to  or  marketed  for 
a  particular  use  or  combination  of  tises,  may 
be  treated  as  a  separate  agricultural  com- 
modity. All  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  covered  hereby  shall  be  deemed 
specified  herein  for  the  purposes  of  section 
8c(6)  and  (7)  of  thlB  title." » 

Now  you  know,  apples  produced  in  Min- 
nesota for  canning  or  freezing  are  not  cov- 
ered by  marketing  orders. 

Wouldn't  this  section  be  improved  If  It 
were  rewritten?  Wouldn't  it  be  more  clear 
and  logical  to  say: 

Orders  shall  apply  only  to  the  following 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof: 

1.  Milk. 

2.  Fruits  (except  certain  ones). 

3.  Turkeys. 

4.  Etc.  , 

WHAT  TO  DO 

While  we  oould  belabor  other  plentiful 
examples  of  poor  legislative  language  and 
delve  into  all  the  reasons  why  our  various 
farm  laws  got  Into  their  present  sad  state  of 
affairs,  we  feel  this  would  be  of  little  bene- 
fit In  correcting  the  problem.  The  time  has 
come  to  do  something  about  the  situation. 

We  therefore  make  two  recommendations. 

First,  we  recommend  that  titles  7  and  16 
be  codified  into  permanent  law  during  this 
session  of  the  89th  Congress.  As  every  law- 
yer knows,  most  titles  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
positive  law.  Only  thoee  titles  which  have 
been  specifically  enacted  by  Congress  into 
positive  law  are  really  the  law  of  the  land. 
At  present  17  of  the  50  titles  of  the  United 
States  Code  have  been  enacted  Into  positive 
law.' 

In  addition,  bills  relating  to  other  titles 
are  also  being  prepared  for  introduction. 
When  the  whole  code  la  finally  codified.  It 
will  be  legal  evidence  of  the  general  and 
permanent  law  and  recourse  to  the  numerous 
volumes  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  and  various 
public  laws  will  no  longer  be  necessary.* 

With  the  passage  of  a  4-year  omnibus 
farm  bill  and  a  5-year  sugar  act  diirlng  the 
past  session,  we  recommend  that  Congress 
deem  it  both  convenient  and  timely  to  con- 
sider the  codification,  simplification,  and 
streamlining  of  all  the  laws  applying  to 
agriculture. 

Second,  we  recommend  that  the  Office  of 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture prepare  and  distribute  to  the  public 
a  digest  of  our  major  agricultural  laws. 
This  booklet  should  not  be  a  definitive  and 
precise  legal  instrument,  but,  rather,  a  gen- 
eral description  in  plain  and  nonlegallstlc 
language  describing  the  various  statutes, 
how  and  to  whom  they  apply,  the  functions 
of   the  appropriate  agency  In  the  Govern- 


•7  UJ8.C.  608(c)(2). 

•Vol.  1,  U.S.C.  (1964)  p.  V  (these  are: 
Title  1 — General  Provisions:  Title  3 — The 
President;  Title  4 — The  Flag,  The  Gov- 
ernment, etc.;  Title  6 — Official  and  Penal 
Bonds;  Title  9 — Arbitration;  Title  10 — Armed 
Forces;  Title  13 — Census;  Title  14 — Coast 
Guard;  Title  17— Copyrights;  Title  18— 
Crimes  and  Criminal  Procedure;  Title  23 — 
Highways:  Title  28 — Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Power:  Title  32 — National  Guard;  Title  35 — 
Patents;  Title  37 — Pay  and  Allowances  of  the 
Uniformed  Services;  Title  38 — Veterans  Ben- 
efits; and  Title  39 — The  Postal  Service). 

'  Ibid.  6,  p.  IX. 


ment  which  administers  each  law,  the 
procedures  fof  appearance  and  appeal  with- 
in the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
pertinent  Information  which  would  be  of  use 
to  practicing  attorneys  who  are  not  special- 
ized in  agricultural  law  and  to  interested 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  general  public. 
These  two  actions — codifying  and  stream- 
lining titles  7  and  16,  together  with  publish- 
ing a  concise  and  accurate  digest  of  agricul- 
tural laws,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
dispelling  the  feeling  of  many  people  that 
Mr.  Lubell  described  when  he  said:  "The 
writing  of  farm  legislation  has  become  a  con- 
spiracy   against    public    understanding."* 


TIME  TO  STOP  OUR  ALLIES  FROM 
AIDING  OUR  ENEMIES 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bin  to  prohibit  any  vessel  or 
shipping  line  doing  business  with  the 
Communists  in  North  Vietnam  from 
carrying  U.S.  cargoes.  The  shocking 
fact  that  in  1065  there  were  more  free 
world  ships  than  Communist  ships  en- 
gaging in  trade  with  North  Vietnam, 
makes  the  legislation  which  I  propose  to- 
day of  vital  concern  to  every  American. 

The  bill  I  propose  today  amends  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  by  providing  that 
no  article  shall  be  transported  aboard 
vessels  of  any  shipping  interest  which 
allows  vessels  under  its  control  to  be 
used  in  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

The  exact  figures  for  free  world  ship- 
ping Into  Haiphong  are  classified  infor- 
mation which  the  State  Department  will 
not  release  to  the  American  people.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh,  Mao  Tse-timg,  and  Kosygln 
all  know,  but  It  is  top  secret  Information 
to  be  kept  from  the  American  people. 
But  through  the  fog  that  surroimds  the 
issue.  It  Is  clear  that  our  allies  are  giving 
invaluable  aid  to  the  Vietcong — 107  of 
the  119  allied  ships  known  to  have  en- 
tered the  port  of  Haiphong  in  1965  flew 
flags  of  NATO  countries. 

The  State  E>epartment  claims  that  be- 
cause much  of  the  material  traded  Is  not 
strategic,  this  doubledeallng  by  our 
allies  is  somehow  all  right.  It  seems  to 
me  that  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  trained 
diplomat  to  see  beyond  that  argument. 
The  more  nonwar  goods  that  are  carried 
on  free  world  ships,  the  more  Communist 
ships  are  freed  for  war  materials.  It 
seems  equally  obvious  that  to  a  war  econ- 
omy such  as  North  Vietnam's,  the  pro- 
vision of  any  goods,  whether  they  are  war 
supplies  or  domestic  necessities,  is  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort. 

Those  shipping  lines  which  pick  up 
cargoes  in  American  ports  would  either 
have  to  give  up  their  Vietcong  business 
or  ours.  Great  Britain,  probably  the 
worst  offender,  claims  that  it  has  no  con- 
trol over  Its  private  shipping  lines  except 
in  wartime.  They  have  made  no  move 
to  comply  with  the  ofiQcial  requests  of 
our  Government  that  they  cease  their 
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North  Vietnam  trade.  My  bill  would  take 
the  problem  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
diplomats  and  the  British  Government 
and  let  us  deal  directly  with  the  offend- 
ing shippers. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Hanoi  thinks  It 
can  scare  the  United  States  out  of  Viet- 
nam. Although  we  fight  on  land,  we 
make  no  effort  to  blockade  or  otherwise 
prevent  our  own  allies  from  locuilng  and 
imloadlng  merchandise  in  Haiphong.  If 
this  would  not  convince  Ho  Chi  Minh 
that  our  Involvement  there  Is  a  half- 
hearted one,  nothing  would. 

We  already  have  a  similar  cargo  ban 
on  those  ships  trading  with  Cuba,  and 
we  are  not  at  war  with  them.  Why 
should  we  not  operate  such  a  blacklist 
against  ships  aiding  a  regime  that  is  dally 
killing  our  American  boys? 

I  call  upon  the  Johnson  administration 
for  Immediate  passage  of  this  bill.  We 
are  engaged  In  a  major  war.  We  should 
take  the  necessary  actions  to  conclude 
this  war.  This  action  Is  simple,  easy,  and 
long  overdue.    Let  us  do  It. 


THE    REASON    WHY    THE    UNITED 
STATES  IS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ullnc^  [Mr.  Pucnrsia]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  President  of  the  United  States 
addressed  the  school  administrators  con- 
vention In  Atlantic  City  and  put  into  its 
proper  perspective  the  whole  question  of 
why  the  United  States  is  in  Vietnam.  He 
also  stated  unequivocally  that  the  United 
States  will  not  be  driven  out  of  Vietnam. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  those  who  have  been 
carrying  on  the  vendetta  against  Amer- 
ica's participation  In  the  struggle  for 
freedom  In  Vietnam  will  heed  what  the 
President  said  yesterday  and  will  study 
carefully  the  testimony  presented  by 
General  Taylor  today  before  the  other 
body. 

The  President  quite  properly  pointed 
out  that  the  issue  in  Vietnam  Is  not  a 
struggle  over  a  piece  of  real  estate  known 
as  South  Vietnam  but,  rather,  a  struggle 
In  support  of  a  fundamental  question 
as  to  whether  we  will  give  the  Commu- 
nists an  opportunity  to  develop  this  en- 
tirely new  type  of  warfare  all  over  the 
world. 

In  order  to  understand  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  we  must  understand 
several  other  things.  This  coimtry  has 
built  up  an  awesome  Defense  Establish- 
ment, so  awesome  that  it  has  made  major 
war  totally  unthinkable  for  the  world. 
There  Is  no  question  that  our  fleet  of 
Polaris  submarines  and  our  Strategic  Air 
Command  with  Its  B-52'8  and  our  guided 
missiles,  which  are  capable  of  sending 
nuclear  warheads  across  continents  and 
oceans,  have  certainly  helped  us  finally 
to  reach  that  point  In  the  world's  cross- 
road when  the  major  powers  realize  that 
any  major  military  confrontation  will  be 
too  costly  and  too  devastating  for  all 
sides  Involved.  We  have  made  world 
holocaust  too  costly  for  anyone  to  seri- 
ously consider  a  major  nuclear  third 
world  war.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  our  vast  Military  Establishment  Is 


today  proving  Itself  the  very  deterrent  It 
was  designed  to  be  against  a  third  world 
war.  The  fact  that  neither  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  China  have  joined  Hanoi  on  a 
major  scale  proves  conclusively  that 
major  war  would  appear  to  be  out  of  the 
question  at  this  time. 

So  the  Communists  have  now  gone  the 
other  way.  They  have  developed  a  new 
technique,  a  technique  which  they  call 
wars  of  liberation  but  which  are  noth- 
ing more  than  wars  of  subversion  and 
terrorism  against  the  established  order 
in  nation  after  nation;  small,  dirty  wars, 
but  no  less  devastating  to  the  Institu- 
tions of  freedom  where  they  are  not 
stopped. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  described  here  on 
this  fioor — and  my  remarks  appear  in 
the  RxcoRo  of  January  20,  on  page  869 — 
the  blueprint  that  the  Communists  have 
spelled  out  for  similar  wars  such  as  they 
are  waging  in  Vietnam  today  to  be 
waged  on  three  major  continents  of  the 
world,  that  is,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  In 
South  America.  The  Communists 
spelled  out  their  blueprint  for  world  con- 
quest through  terrorism  and  subversion 
during  their  Trlcontinental  Congress 
which  was  held  in  Havana.  Cuba,  from 
Jauiuary  1  through  January  15. 

Now,  how  foolish  could  we  be  to  walk 
away  from  South  Vietnam  today  when 
the  Communists  have  publicly  an- 
noimced  that  they  Intend  to  proliferate 
this  new  concept  of  terror  and  subver- 
sion In  every  single  nation  on  three  con- 
tinents if  they  get  away  with  such  sub- 
version in  South  Vietnam? 

How  can  anyone  fall  to  see  what 
devastating  plans  the  Communists  have 
for  a  whole  series  of  "Vietnams,"  when 
they  have  boldly,  brazenly,  and  arro- 
gantly told  us — in  public — of  their  new 
attacks  on  the  Institutions  of  freedom 
on  three  continents? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
the  floor  for  the  flne  statement  he  Is 
making. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  commendation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinoia  with  Just  this 
one  additional  comment.  We  are  getting 
quite  a  bit  of  mail  now  about  pulling  out 
of  Vietnam  and  saying  It  is  a  grave  mis- 
take that  we  are  there,  because  they 
want  peace. 

If  I  may  contribute  this  much  to  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  I  would  say  that 
I  always  write  back  and  say,  "Yes,  we 
are  yearning  for  peace,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  there  Is  a  Member  of  this 
body  that  does  not  want  peace  as  much 
as  you  do,  but  we  have  to  tisk  ourselves 
immediately  two  questions:  The  flrst  is 
what  kind  of  peace?  And  the  second 
question  Is,  for  how  long?" 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 


Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  the  fine  statement 
he  Is  making  to  the  House  here  today. 
The  President  is  eminently  correct  when 
he  brings  forcibly  to  the  attention  of 
the  educators,  the  administrators  of  edu- 
cation In  this  country,  the  fact  that 
there  Is  more  than  a  piece  of  real  estate 
at  stake  in  Vietnam;  that  there  Is  a  prin- 
ciple involved  and  that  this  Issue  Is  a 
phony  one  with  the  Communists.  These 
so-called  wars  of  liberation  must  not  be 
allowed  to  succeed  because  they  are  sub- 
versive in  nature  and  they  do  not  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  mankind  either  in 
this  land  of  freedom  or  anywhere  else  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Therefore,  I  con- 
gratulate the  President  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  steadfast  attitude.  In  turn, 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  reminding  the  House  again  of 
a  position  from  which  we  cannot  de- 
part. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague.  I  think  every  single 
American  and  every  single  person  In  this 
world  who  wants  peace  and  freedom 
ought  to  offer  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
that  we  have  a  President  who  has  the 
courage  and  the  wisdom  to  understand 
the  global  aspects  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  belong  to  that  school 
which  sincerely  believes  that  the  Commu- 
nists su-e  in  more  trouble  in  Vietnam  to- 
day than  we  are.  We  are  winning  in 
Vietnam.  Our  American  troops  are  scor- 
ing Impressive  victories  every  day.  Those 
who  have  been  imploring  the  President 
to  pull  out,  to  give  in,  to  walk  away  are 
obviously  blind  completely  to  the  fact 
that  while  we  liave  had  dlfBculty  In  fight- 
ing this  very  unusual  war.  we  are  still 
winning.  We  have  never  liad  a  war  like 
this  to  fight  before.  Here  you  do  not 
know  who  the  enemy  Is.  You  cannot  find 
them.  They  work  In  the  fields  during  the 
day  and  then  engage  in  their  terrorism 
and  subversion  at  night.  You  cannot 
identify  whose  forces  they  are.  So,  ad- 
mittedly, there  are  serious  problems  for 
our  side  in  meeting  this  enemy,  but  our 
troops  and  the  Korean  troops  and  the 
Australian  and  South  Vietnamese  and 
other  troops  of  all  our  other  allies— and 
we  do  have  allies  in  Vietnam — have  fi- 
nally found  the  winning  combination. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  the  Com- 
munists who  are  in  trouble  In  Vietnam. 
I  believe  one  has  the  right  to  believe, 
without  arousing  too  much  optimism, 
that  China  Is  losing  Its  effort  to  set  Itself 
up  as  the  great  spokesman  of  all  of  the 
Communists  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  the  psychological  and  the 
diplomatic  defeats  which  China  has  suf- 
fered In  Africa  and  in  Asia — and  is  now 
suffering  in  South  America — gives  all  of 
us  hope  that  perhaps  the  war  situation 
could  change  very  suddenly. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  we 
can  be  proud  of  the  American  people. 
The  American  people  want  to  see  this  war 
ended.  But,  I  am  certain,  they  want  it 
ended  with  victory  for  freedom. 
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Earlier  today  we  heard  testimony  be- 
fore one  of  our  conmiitteea  by  General 
Hershey,  discussing  the  dr^it  and  what 
It  is  doing  to  the  young  p«ople  of  this 
country.  Of  course,  all  o|  us  are  con- 
cerned about  this.  We  all  pray  fervently 
that  we  can  bring  the  entire  Vietnam 
situation  to  the  negotiating  table,  but 
pulling  away  some  from  North  Vietnam, 
would  only  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
Communists  and  would  otdy  open  the 
door  for  more  Commimist  aggression,  as 
the  President  so  eloquently  stated  yes- 
terday. 

Retreat  from  South  Vietnam  would 
represent  an  open  invitation  to  Com- 
munists over  all  this  world  to  engage 
in  similar  subversion,  and  similar  ter- 
rorism, in  every  country  into  which  they 
can  get. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  stand- 
ing with  the  President  is  th^  only  way  to 
proceed.  I  believe  Mr.  Johnson  has 
charted  a  sound  course. 

The  President  has  held  out  the  olive 
twig  in  one  hand,  but  has  not  abandoned 
our  respoiisibllltles,  from  a  military 
standpoint,  on  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  hoipe  and  honest 
belief  that  with  the  vlctor|es  which  our 
troops  are  scoring  in  VletrUm  today  we 
have  at  least  more  reason  ^  hope  today 
than  ever  before  that  the  wW  in  Vietnam 
can  take  a  very  sudden  turn  and  victory 
could  be  ours. 

I  should  like  to  Include  at  this  point 
an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
which  points  out  China's  setbacks.  I 
believe  this  is  an  extremely  Important 
editorial  and  fortifies  my  belief  that  with 
all  of  her  setbacks.  Chlnii  might  very 
well  stop  coercing  Hanoi  to  continue  its 
aggression  In  Vietnam.  We  pray  to  God 
this  might  be  so  and  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam terminated  soon. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  editorial  fol- 
lows: If 
Papeb  Dragon^  I 

Red  Chinese  plots  for  subvetalon  and  revolt 
hate  recently  been  uncovered  In  the  Middle 
lut  and  in  Africa,  where  a  (nimber  of  na- 
ttoiu  have  broken  otr  dlploitiatlc  relations 
with  Pelplng.  Similar  plots  have  been  un- 
covered or  smashed  in  other  areas. 

In  Indonesia,  a  Red  Chlneae  attempt  to 
t»ke  over  that  government  was  met  with 
force  and  destroyed.  In  Cub*.  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  denpunoed  Pelplng  8«  an  aggressor 
«ft«r  uncovering  a  Chinese  Cbmmunlst  plot 
to  lubvert  his  army. 

Russia  Is  moving  toward  an  open  break 
with  Chinese  communism  an<i  even  Albania, 
long  Pelplng  stalwart  In  Eactem  Europe. 
I«  now  reported  to  be  turning  to  Moscow. 

It  adds  up  to  acute  embarrassment  for 
Pelplng  diplomats — and  it  raises  a  doubt  that 
Red  China's  dragon  is  as  fierce  as  It  has 
been  advertised. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaiker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  ip  the  gentle- 
nuin  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentltman  speaks 
01  the  help  we  are  receiving  In  Vietnam. 
and  the  draft  call  upon  Americans. 

I  want  to  say  that  outilde  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  Australians—^*  token  force 
of  Australians— and  a  viry  few  New 
Zealanders,  as  well  as  the  South  Koreans 
and  the  United  States,  who  else  is  shed- 
J»Jg  any  blood?  Who  else  is  getting 
killed  in  Vietnam? 


^ 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  May  I  say  to  my  very 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  who  is  a  mem- 
ber on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— and  I  respect  him  for  his  good 
and  sound  judgment — I  know  that  the 
gentleman  knows  perhaps  better  than 
most  Members  of  Congress,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  is  privy  to  many 
things  that  perhaps  the  rest  of  us  do  not 
have — that  this  Is  a  troubled  world. 
There  are  many  trouble  spots.  Our 
allies  are  making  their  contributions  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Perhaps 
they  caimot  be  with  us  in  Vietnam  to  the 
extent  we  would  like  to  have  them  par- 
ticipate. Take  the  British,  for  instance. 
Ihey  are  holding  Malaysia.  Also  there 
are  other  places  around  the  world  in 
similar  situations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  know  there 
was  a  war  going  on  In  Malaysia. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  Is  not.  but 
there  certainly  would  be  war  if  we  did 
not  have  the  forces  over  there  to  main- 
tain peace.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Middle  East,  and  take  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  We  have  a  peacekeeping 
force  now  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  the  situa- 
tion is  not  that  simple.  One  cannot  say 
that  we  have  a  problem  in  Vietnam  and, 
therefore,  that  we  must  concentrate 
every  effort  there  on  the  part  of  our 
allies,  because  that  in  Itself  would  be  an 
invitation  to  other  aggressors,  other  ag- 
gressions, and  other  upheavals  which 
would  only  confront  us  to  a  greater  de- 
gree at  other  places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pattern  is  very  clear. 
I  certainly  would  like  to  see  more  of  our 
allies  assist  us  in  Vietnam.  I  join  the 
gentleman  frcon  Iowa  in  that  expression, 
if  that  is  what  the  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting.   I  Join  him  in  that  hope. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
well  knows  that  from  139  nations  In  the 
world  we  are  receiving  no  assistance, 
no  help  at  all  with  reference  to  the  war 
which  is  going  on  in  North  Vietnam. 
This  is  what  requires  the  drafting  of  the 
youth  of  this  country.  I  do  not  like  it  a 
bit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  come  to  my  office  I  will  show 
the  gentleman  a  complete  rundown  com- 
piled by  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
last  few  days,  showing  Just  how  Uttle  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  helping  us  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  I  have  taken  the  floor 
many  times  urging  that  our  allies  give 
us  greater  support.  But,  having  said 
this,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  Is  not 
suggesting  that  because  we  are  not  re- 
ceiving any  help  we  should  walk  away 
from  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Not  at  aU. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Of  course  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  not.  But  1 
certainly  think  that  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  so-called  free  world  friends  of  oiu-s, 
should  be  making  some  contribution  in 
the  form  of  manpower  to  the  effort  In 
North  Vietnam,  and  I  hope  that  the 


gentleman  believes  that,  far  more  than 
they  are  making  today. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  I  share  his  views. 
It  is  my  hope  that  sooner  or  later  many 
of  our  allies  are  going  to  understand  the 
global  aspect  of  Vietnam.  But  I  hope 
the  Vietnam  conflict  does  not  last  that 
long.  It  is  my  firm  and  honest  convic- 
tion that  by  standing  firmly  behind  our 
President  and  behind  the  people  of  this 
country  who  today  are  overwhelmingly 
supporting  the  President  In  his  deter- 
mination to  stand  firm  in  Vietnam,  we 
can  look  forward  to  victory  with  con- 
fidence. There  was  some  doubt  some 
time  ago  about  our  ability  to  win  In 
Vietnam,  but  I  think  today  there  Is  no 
doubt.  As  the  President  yesterday  quite 
properly  pointed  out.  they  are  not  going 
to  drive  us  out  of  Vietnam.  With  the 
victories  our  soldiers  have  scored  in  the 
last  few  we^,  the  Vietcong,  Hanoi,  and 
Pelplng  itself  is  going  to  understand 
finally  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  to  stay 
until  victory  is  ours.  It  is  the  Com- 
munists who  now  must  make  the  de- 
cision, and  I  have  every  hope  they  will 
realize  victory  can  no  longer  be  theirs — 
and  let  us  IntelllgenUy  and  peacefully 
negotiate  a  settlement. 


DR.  RALPH  S.  LLOYD  RETIRES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Krebs)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  genUeman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Focarty]  Is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
retirement  on  February  1  of  Dr.  Ralph  S. 
Lloyd,  Chief  Dental  Officer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Dr.  Lloyd  has  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
professional  life  to  the  Public  Health 
Service.  His  distinguished  career,  span- 
ning more  than  30  years,  has  left  an  in- 
delible stamp  on  the  quality  and  vitality 
of  the  Dental  Corps. 

As  Chief  Dental  Officer,  a  post  that  he 
held  for  the  past  4  years.  Dr.  Lloyd 
strengthened  recruitment  procedures  and 
formalized  a  dental  career  development 
program.  In  this  position  of  leadership, 
he  gave  full  expression  to  the  concern  for 
career  development  that  had  occupied 
him  since  an  early  date. 

Always  interested  In  enriching  the  pro- 
fessional experiences  of  those  with  whom 
he  served.  Dr.  Lloyd  made  it  possible  for 
young  officers  to  draw  on  his  exceptional 
knowledge  and  clinical  skills,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  maxillofacial  prosthetics  In 
which  he  is  an  acknowledged  authority. 
As  Chief  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  in 
Baltimore  during  1948-53,  he  established 
a  prototype  dental  internship  program. 
This  program  has  been  used  since  not 
only  In  the  Service  but  also  in  many 
civilian  hospitals. 

Dr.  Uoyd  was  the  first  dentist  as- 
signed to  the  Clinical  Center  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  During  the 
9  years  that  he  served  as  Chief  of  the 
Dental  Department,  he  Introduced  many 
Innovations,  contributing  to  Improved 
research  techniques  and  patient  care. 
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Never  content  with  current  procedures 
in  dental  materials  and  equipment.  Dr. 
Lloyd  developed  ingenious  solutions  to 
technical  problems  in  clinical  dentistry. 
For  example,  he  recognized  at  an  early 
date  the  potential  advantages  of  the  use 
of  the  water  spray  technique,  experi- 
mented with  several  spray  devices  first 
available,  and  made  recommendations 
for  Improvement  of  the  equipment.  In 
addition,  by  the  modification  of  thermo- 
couples, he  studied  the  heat  production  of 
cutting  Instruments  in  relation  to  pulpal 
traiuna. 

Recognizing  the  tremendous  advances 
that  could  be  made  In  dental  materials 
and  technology,  Dr.  Lloyd  in  1963  estab- 
lished the  intramural  Dental  Materials 
Committee  of  the  Service.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  research  effort  of  the 
Service  in  this  field  has  been  greatly 
expanded. 

In  1964,  Dr.  Lloyd  served  as  adviser  to 
the  Expert  Committee  on  Health  Statis- 
tics of  the  World  Health  Organization  on 
the  Review  of  the  International  Classi- 
fication of  Dental  Diseases.  That  same 
year,  he  helped  to  successfully  resolve  the 
problem  of  Cuban  refugee  dentists  in  the 
Miami  area  by  arranging  for  the  assign- 
ment of  a  Public  Health  Service  dental 
oflQcer  to  supervise  the  refugee  clinic,  by 
encouraging  the  development  of  short- 
term  refresher  for  the  Cuban  dentists, 
and  by  coordinating  these  activities  with 
those  of  the  American  Dental  Association. 

'twere  are  few  areas  in  dentistry  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  that  have  not  felt 
the  impact  of  Dr.  Lloyd's  able  leadership 
and  contributions.  The  Public  Health 
Service  is  richer  not  only  for  the  30-odd 
years  that  Dr.  Lloyd  has  devoted  to  it  but 
also  for  his  many  innovations  that  will 
remain  a  lasting  heritage.  We  all  wish 
him  well  in  his  retirement. 


INTEROOVERNMENTAL      COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll]  may  extend 
hlsr  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcohd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, the  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1964^.  a  bill  to  encourage 
greater  cooperat.on  and  coordination 
among  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  to  improve  their  effectiveness 
In  dealing  with  the  many  problems  which 
face  our  Nation.  This  bill  would,  I  be- 
lieve, go  far  toward  establishing  a  full 
partnership  among  these  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  strengthening  our  great 
federal  system  of  government.  The 
challenges  which  face  this  Nation  will 
demand  that  duplication  and  friction 
among  these  levels  be  minimized  and 
that  cooperative  efforts  be  exploited  to 
the  fullest.  This  bill  is  a  part  o^  the 
President's  program  to  develop  a  "crea- 
tive federalism."    To  quote  his  budget 


message  delivered  to  the  Congress  on 
January  24: 

Favorable  acUon  should  be  taken  on  the 
proposed  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act, 
already  before  the  Congrese.  This  act  would 
Improve  the  administration  and  facilitate 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid. 
It  would  also  provide  a  meaz^s  for  coordinat- 
ing intergovernmental  policy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  grants  for  tirban  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  responded  to  a 
host  of  pressing  national  problems,  each 
of  which  needed  the  efforts  of  aU  levels 
of  government  for  their  solution.  Neither 
the  executive  nor  the  legislative  branch 
has  had  an  opportunity  imtll  now  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  framework  for 
Federal-State-local  relationships,  espe- 
cially as  they  arise  in  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. The  number  of  such  programs 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  the  last 
decade  and  there  are  now  more  than  120 
grants  on  the  books.  The  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  alone  enacted  approx- 
imately 25  new  Federal  grant  programs 
or  major  expansions  of  existing  pro- 
grams. 

To  demonstrate  the  many  ways  in 
which  this  bill  would  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  our  federal  system,  let 
me  briefly  outline  its  provisions.  It  con- 
sists of  six  major  substantive  titles:  Im- 
proved administration  of  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States;  congressional  review  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to 
local  units  of  government:  permitting 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  pro- 
vide specialized  or  technical  services  to 
State  and  local  units  of  government; 
coordinated  intergovernmental  policy 
and  administration  of  grants  for  urban 
development;  acquisition,  use,  and  dis- 
position of  land  within  urban  areas  by 
Federal  agencies  in  conformity  with  land 
utilization  programs  of  affected  local 
government;  and  establishing  uniform 
Federal  relocation  practices. 

The  impact  of  these  titles  on  present 
relationships  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  assure  that  Governors  could  ob- 
tain full  information  on  grant  programs 
in  their  States  for^  budgetary  purposes. 
This  title,  prepared  by  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  staff,  sdso  provides  a  uniform 
metliod  of  handling  grant  funds  and 
scheduling  Federal  transfers  to  the 
States;  and  allows  the  waiving  of  the 
single  State  agency  provision  and  use 
of  other  suitable  administrative  arrange- 
ments, subject  to  Federal  approval. 

Second,  establish  a  congressional  pol- 
icy to  study  new  grant  programs  after 
5  years. 

Third,  authorize  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  render  technical  assist- 
ance and  training  services  to  State  and 
local  governments  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  This  will  enable  State  and  local 
governments  to  avoid  the  expense  of  un- 
necessary duplication  of  specialized  or 
technical  services,  and  permit  more  econ- 
omical use  of  Federal  facilities. 

Fourth,  establish  a  coordinated  inter- 
governmental urban  assistance  policy.  It 
grants  priority  to  general  local  govern- 
ments in  eligibility  for  Federal  aids,  and 
requires  that  applications  for  Federal 
loans  or  grants  affecting  urban  develop- 


ment be  reviewed  by  general  local  go?, 
ernments  and  metropolitan  area  plan- 
ning agencies  for  consistency  with  exist- 
ing plans  and  objectives. 

Fifth,  prescribe  a  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  for  urban  land  use  transac- 
tions undertaken  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  Acquisition,  use,  dls- 
posal  of  land  in  urban  areas  by  this 
agency  shall  be  consistent,  to  the  extent 
possible,  with  local  zoning  regulations 
and  development  objectives. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  establish  a  uni- 
form Federal  policy  of  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  for  all  persons, 
businesses,  and  farm  operations  displaced 
by  direct  Federal  programs  and  programs 
conducted  through  Federal  grants-in- 
aid.  It  requires  that  all  such  grant-in- 
aid  programs  assure  that  standard  hous- 
ing is  provided  or  being  provided  to  those 
displaced  and  authorizes  Federal  partic- 
ipation in  the  cost  of  relocation  pay- 
ments. 

Intergovernmental  relations,  especially 
in  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  atten- 
tion in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
During  the  last  session,  the  Senate  passed 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  was  cospon- 
sored  by  43  Senators  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  including  those  representing  pre- 
dominantly rural  as  well  as  predomi- 
nantly urban  States. 

Also  during  the  last  session,  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  sponsored 
comp>anion  measures  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Foun- 
tain], the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  DwYER],  the  gentleman  frwn 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles],  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mackay],  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dowl. 
These  measures  are  oirrently  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions along  with  the  Senate-passed  bill, 
S.  561. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  proposal  has  not 
only  the  full  support  of  President  John- 
son, but  also  that  of  a  number  of  bodies 
and  organizations  whose  primary  con- 
cern is  improving  intergovem'mental  re- 
lations. For  example,  it  is  based  on  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  established  by  Congress  to 
provide  for  a  continuing  study  of  ways  to 
improve  our  Federal  partnership.  Rep- 
resentatives of  all  levels  of  government, 
including  three  Members  each  from  the 
House  tuid  the  Senate,  sit  on  that  Com- 
mission. The  proposed  act  also  has  the 
backing  of  the  four  organizations  which 
represent  State  and  local  officials— the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  the  VS. 
Conference  <K)f  Mayors,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  and  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties.  Last  fall,  these  four 
groups  wrote  a  Joint  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  branch  formally 
indicating  their  support  for  the  measure 
and  urging  the  President  to  make  it  a 
part  of  ills  program.  I  would  suggest 
that  a  bill  which  represents  the  con- 
sensus of  all  levels  of  government  can 
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only  lead  to  the  improvemepit  of  the  sys- 
tan  within  which  they  opeirate. 

This  review  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Itttergovemmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1966  makes  clear  why  it  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate,  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  why  this  body  should  act  with- 
out delay.  The  enactment  |of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  an  important;  step  toward 
achieving  that  "more  perfect  union" 
which  we  all  seek. 


SAVINGS  BO: 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Sjpeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tH9  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  FascellI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  la  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  maitter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  help  finance 
about  $50  billion  of  the  pijblic  debt  by 
Investment  in  U.S.  savings  bonds  were 
gratified  by  the  announcement  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  yesterday  of  tiie  raising  of 
the  interest  rate  from  3'H  to^.lS  percent. 

Although  the  increased  ijate  was  an- 
nounced yesterday,  it  is  retroactive  to 
December  1,  1965,  and  app  ies  not  only 
to  new  buyers  of  bonds  but  i|so  to  bonds 


in  existence  as  of  December  I.  1965.  On 
Series  E  bonds  the  Increased  rate  is  made 
effective  by  reducing  the  maturity  time 
to  7  years,  from  7  years  and  |9  months,  so 
that  a  buyer  who  now  pays  $18.75  for  the 
lowest  denomination  of  Seijies  E  bonds 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  $^  at  the  end 
0(7  years.  j 

The  interest  increase  proWidcs  a  real 
opportunity  for  Americans  t<»ihelp  them- 
selves by  embarking  on  a  guaranteed 
savings  program  while  at  thja  same  time 
helping  their  country.  The  benefits  of 
the  safety  and  security  of  savings  bonds 
are  well  known.  The  safety  of  the  in- 
vestment is  guaranteed,  and  if  savings 
bonds  are  lost  or  stolen  thew  are  freely 
replaced.  J 

For  those  buyers  who  may  pish  to  defer 
their  income  taxes  on  investments  until 
some  later  time,  such  as  their  retirement, 
the  purchase  of  bonds  provides  them  with 
an  effective  investment  yield  which  is 
often  difficult  to  obtain  any  place  else. 

The  President,  in  making  the  savings 
bonds  more  attractive  from  the  invest- 
ment standpoint,  fulfilled  an  earlier 
commitment  to  do  so.  The  President 
nas  noted  that  a  successful  saTlngs  bonds 
Pfogram  is  of  particular  urgency  in  the 
face  of  our  defense  of  freedom  in  Viet- 
n^  and  as  a  deterrent  to  Inflation. 

The  operations  of  the  TJ.S.  savings 
"onds  program  have  been  of  interest  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
J^onunittee  on  Government  Operations 
[f '  «"ne  time,  and  particularly  in  the 
a«ht  of  the  increasing  rates  available  on 
pnvate  Investment  opportunities, 
.wt"  <JeUghted  that  the  assurances 
7°J™  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler 
?M  given  me  that  the  matter  of  chang- 
"*«  the  return  rate  on  savings  bonds  was 


under  constant  Treasury  scrutiny,  have 
been  proven  to  be  accurate.  I  commend 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  this  action  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  people. 

I  urge  all  those  who  already  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  savings  bonds  program 
to  give  consideration  to  increasing  their 
participations,  and  all  those  who  do  not 
buy  U.S.  savings  bonds  to  embark  on  a 
worthwhile  savings  plan  which  will  be 
helpful  to  them  individually,  and  their 
country. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hsve 
today  introduced  a  proposed  Civil  Rights 
Protection  Act  of  1966  dealing  with  dis- 
crimination in  the  administration  of 
iustice  This  bill  was  drafted  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Leadership  Conference,  a 
coordinating  committee  of  religious, 
civic,  and  labor  organizations  dedicated 
to  elimination  of  disciimination  under 
law.  Through  the  years  the  leadership 
conference  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
careful,  responsible  organization  that 
has  sponsored  or  endorsed  legislation 
only  after  careful  evaluation  of  its  legal 
and  social  validity.  This  current  pro- 
posal reveals  that  same  degree  of  care 
and  skill. 

The  need  for  Federal  legislation  to 
protect  Negroes  and  civil  rights  workers 
from  Intimidation  and  violence  was 
dramatically  shown  last  year  by  a  dis- 
graceful series  of  acquittals  in  southern 
State  courts.  In  November.  I  pointed  to 
the  need  for  Federal  legislation  which 
would: 

First.  Make  a  Federal  crime  of  vio- 
lence and  threats  of  violence  against 
civil  rights  workers  and  Negroes  who 
seek  to  assert  their  federally  guaranteed 
rights;  and 

Second.  Establish  a  procedure  for 
transfer  of  such  cases  from  State  courts 
to  Federal  courts  where  the  Attorney 
General  concludes  that  a  fair  trial  can- 
not be  held  in  the  State  court. 

Title  n  of  the  leadership  conference 
bill  covers  both  these  points  in  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  exemplary  fashion. 

I  trust  that  under  the  leadership  of  its 
great  chairman,  the  dean  of  the  House 
[Mr.  Celler],  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  soon  hold  hearings  on  this  and  other 
bills  that  may  be  ^  introduced  to  deal 
with  racial  discrimination  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice.  In  the  course  of 
such  study,  the  present  bill  could  be  per- 
fected to  make  it  more  effective  and  to 
resolve  any  legal  problems  it  presents. 
I  offer  It  for  the  consideration  of  our 
colleagues  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
stimulate  creative  thinking  in  an  area  of 
vital  need. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  SPEECH  AT 
ATLANTIC  CITY 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McGrathI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix)lnt  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

JUr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  last  night.  President 
Johnson  came  to  Atlantic  City,  in  New 
Jersey's  Second  District,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  to  deliver  an  im- 
portant address  concerning  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  topics  of  domestic 
urgency  before  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators. 

Accompanying  President  Johnson  on 
his  trip  to  Atlantic  City  were  New  Jer- 
sey Senators  Case  and  Williavs,  New 
Jersey    Congressmen    Rodino,    Cahill, 

FRELINGHinrSEN,  GALLAGHER,  HELSTOSKI, 
H0W.\RD,  JOELSON,  KREBS,  MINISH,  FAT- 
TEN, and  myself,  and  the  Reverend  Billy 
Graham. 

The  ferVor  with  which  the  President 
was  greeted  at  the  Atlantic  City  airport, 
despite  darkness  and  heavy  fog,  was,  I 
feel,  an  indication  of  the  support  which 
his  southeast  Asian  policies  find 
throughout  the  Nation  and  certainly  in 
New  Jersey's  Second  District. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  mes- 
sage he  delivered  to  the  school  admin- 
istrators. Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  col-  ^ 
leagues  would  find  his  remarks  make 
worthwhile  reading  and,  therefore,  I  am 
placing  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  President  Johnson's  text  fol- 
lows: 

I  am  honored  to  accept  your  award  and 
happy  to  be  here  with  the  big  brass  of  Amer- 
ican education.  I  might  have  been  with  you 
tonight  under  other  auspices — except  that  80 
years  ago  I  left  teaching  for  a  different 
pursuit. 

Tonight,  our  professions  dlSW^^but  we  have 
the  same  task:  to  build  a  society  worthy  of 
freemen.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  our 
fathers  laid  the  foundations.  Two  years  ago, 
I  challenged  my  fellow  citizens  to  get  on  with 
the  Job.  I  said  that  we  must  build  the  Oreat 
Society  In  our  cities,  in  our  countryside — and 
in  our  classrooms. 

Tonight  our  work  Is  underway.  Much  of 
the  needed  legislation  has  been  enacted: 
more  than  a  score  of  landmask  measures  in 
the  field  of  education  alone.   V 

It  is  a  thrill  to  me  to  ^^d^he  rollcall  of 
these  historic  acts:  the  EwJHroilc  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  the  civil  rights  laws  of  1004 
and  1965,  medicare,  the  Natural  Beauty  Act, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and — not 
last  and  not  least — the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966. 

Laws  are  only  designs  for  achievement. 
The  barriers  we  must  overcome  do  not  yield 
merely  because  Congress  takes  a  vote  or  the 
President  signs  a  bill.  Two  barriers  are  the 
most  unyielding,  each  reinforcing  the  other 
in  bloclclng  our  progress. 

The  first  Is  poverty.  We  who  have  worked 
in  schools  know  what  It  means  for  someone 
who  starts  life  as  a  victim  of  poverty.  It  Is 
hard  to  teach  a  hungry  chUd.  Poverty 
breeds  handicaps  of  mind  and  body  which 
cripple  him  before  he  has  a  chance  to  get 
ahead.    And  we  have  learned  all  too  weU  that 
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poverty   pa— w   on  Its  cutm   generation   to 

generation. 

The  second  barrier  la  racial  dlacrlmlnatlon. 
Because  ot  It.  children  grow  up  allena  In  tbelr 
n&tlve  land.  For  a  ghetto — whether  white 
or  black  or  brown — la  leas  than  half  a  world. 
No  child  can  be  fully  educated  unless  bis  life 
Is  opened  up  to  the  wonderful  variety  this 
world  affords. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  called  for  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  19M  to  promote  the 
worldwide  commerce  of  knowledge,  to  de- 
clare that  learning  la  not  a  commodity  which 
can  be  confined  at  the  water's  edge.  Yet 
within  our  own  country  there  are  still  racial 
walls  against  hope  and  opportunity.  Be- 
tween the  slums  of  the  Inner  cities  and  their 
spreading  suburbs,  there  are  gulfs  as  deep 
and  wide  as  any  ocean. 

If  education  Is  to  be  w(xthy  of  its  good 
name,  we  must  find  ways  to  span  theae  gulfs. 
I  pledge  to  you  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  be  a  silent  partner  In  this  enterprise. 

I  am  sending  Congress  five  top  priority  re- 
quests: 

To  enlarge  each  one  of  the  programa  tn  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act — 
and  to  make  them  run  through  1970; 

To  double  funds  for  our  Imaginative  and 
precedent-breaking  Operation  Head  Start 
which  will  next  year  help  more  than  700,000 
youngsters  from  poor  homes  get  ready  tor  the 
rigors  of  learning; 

To  fund  the  new  National  Teachers  Corps 
■o  that  our  best  college  graduates  can  be  re- 
cruited to  work  In  our  worst  schools; 

To  pan  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  I960  to 
help  pay  for  school  lunches  for  those  who 
really  need  them,  without  subsidizing  those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  their  own.  We  also 
want  school  breakfasts  for  children  who 
would  otherwise  start  the  day  with  empty 
stomachs. 

Finally — and  this  simunarlzes  reams  of  rec- 
ommendations In  a  single  sentence — my 
budget  this  year  proposes  a  $10  billion  Fed- 
eral Investment  In  education  and  training. 
In  1960  the  Qovemment  was  spending  only  a 
third  this  much.  The  Office  of  Education 
alone  will  spend  on  programs  six  times  as 
much  as  It  did  6  years  ago.  And  I  promise 
you  that  this  Is  only  the  beginning. 

Almost  200  years  ago,  James  Madison  de- 
clared that  Federal  and  State  governmenU 
"are  In  fact  but  different  agents  and  trustees 
of  the  people,  constituted  with  different 
powers,  and  designed  for  different  purposes." 
They  are  not  "mutual  rivals  and  enemies." 
They  are  partners.  Madison's  definition  has 
not  changed,  though  the  partnership  grows 
closer  and  more  creative. 

If  education  is  to  achieve  Its  promise  In 
America.  It  cannot  be  done  in  Washington 
alone.  Each  State  and  each  community 
must  fashion  Its  own  design  and  shape  Its 
own  Institutions.  But  we  will  need  a  cony 
mon  vision  to  build  schools  to  match  our 
conunon  hopes  for  the  future. 

Every  school  will  be  different,  but  the  dif- 
ferences will  not  range  as  they  do  today  be- 
tween satisfactory  and  shocking.  We  will 
have  Instead  a  diversity  of  excellence. 

Tomorrow's  school  wUl  be  a  school  with- 
out walls — a  school  built  of  doors  which 
open  to  the  entire  community. 

Tomorrow's  school  will  reach  out  to  the 
places  that  enrich  the  human  spirit:  to  the 
museums,  the  theaters,  the  art  galleries,  to 
tlie  parks  and  rivers  and  mountains. 

It  win  ally  Itself  with  the  city — Its  busy 
■treeU  and  factories.  Its  assembly  lines  and 
laboratories — so  that  the  world  of  work  does 
not  seem  an  alien  place  for  the  student. 

It  will  be  the  center  of  community  life, 
for  grownups  as  well  as  children:  "a  shop- 
ping center  of  human  senrlcee."  It  might 
b*ve  a  community  health  clinic,  a  public 
library,  a  theater  and  recreation  facilities. 

It  wUl  provide  formal  education  for  all 
citizens — and  It  will  not  close  Its  doors  at 
3  o'clock.    It  will  employ  Its  buildings  round 


the  clock  and  Its  teachers  roimd  the  year. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  an  $86  billion 
plant  In  this  country  open  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

In  every  past  age.  leisure  has  been  a 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many.  But  In  the  age  waiting  to  be 
bom.  leisure  will  belong  to  the  many  at  the 
expense  of  none.  Our  people  must  learn  to 
use  this  gift  of  time,  and  that  means  one 
more  challenge  for   tomorrow's   schools. 

I  am  not  describing  a  distant  Utopia,  but 
the  kind  of  education  which  miut  be  the 
great  and  urgent  work  of  our  time.  By  the 
end  of  this  decade,  unless  the  work  Is  well 
along,  our  opportunity  will  have  slipped 
away. 

Many  people,  as  William  James  once  said, 
shed  tears  for  Justice,  generosity,  and 
beauty — but  never  recognize  those  virtues 
when  they  meet  them  In  the  street.  Some 
people  are  this  way  about  rebuilding  our 
society.  They  love  the  Idea.  But  In  the  heat 
and  grime,  somehow  they  lose  their  zeal. 
They  discover  that  progress  Is  a  battle,  not 
a  parade,  and  they  fall  away  from  the  line 
of  march. 

Tou  know  that  the  Job  of  building  a  better 
school  and  a  better  Nation  la  hard,  often 
thankless  work.  Someone  must  take  on  the 
perilous  task  of  leadership.  Someone  In 
shirtsleeves  miost  turn  Ideas  Into  actions, 
dollars  Into  programs.  Someone  must  fight 
the  lonely  battles  In  each  community — make 
the  accommodations,  win  the  supporters,  get 
the  results. 

Many  of  you  have  endured  this  hard 
Journey  from  hope  to  reality — when  the  ap- 
plause died,  the  crowd  thinned  out.  and  you 
were  i^one  with  the  dull  administrative  de- 
tails stul  to  be  done. 

But  this  Is  bow  a  Great  Society  must  be 
built:  brick  by  brick,  and  In  the  toll  and 
noise  of  each  day. 

We  have  so  little  reason  to  be  discouraged. 
Others  face  tasks  so  much  more  difficult  than 
ours.  Only  last  week  I  sat  across  the  table 
from  the  very  young  leader  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  heard  him  say  of  his  country:  "We 
were  deluding  ourselves'  with  the  Idea  that 
our  weaknesses  could  not  be  remedied  while 
we  were  fighting  a  war.  •  •  •  we  will  not 
completely  drive  out  the  aggressor  until  we 
make  a  start  at  eliminating  these  political 
and  social  defects." 

The  work  of  his  Government  will  not  be 
easy.  But  these  are  not  timid  men.  They 
have  learned  that  Government  must  meet 
the  outreach  of  Its  people's  hopes.  There  at 
Honolulu.  I  pledged  support  to  their  plans 
for  education  In  their  country.  This  year 
alone  we  will  help  them  build  3.800  class- 
rooms, nearly  three  times  the  average  for 
the  last  10  years.  We  will  help  them  train 
13,400  teachers,  eight  times  the  yearly  aver- 
age of  the  last  decade.  We  will  help  them 
distribute  nearly  6  million  textbooks.  And 
we  will  help  them  educate  almost  a  fourth 
as  many  doctors  as  the  total  number  they 
now  have. 

This  little  country  maintains  700,000  men 
In  Its  armed  forces,  over  two  and  a  half  times 
as  many  for  Its  size  as  we  have.  Tet,  these 
leaders  voiced  no  weariness  before  the  task 
of  getting  on  vrlth  reforms  In  education  and 
health  and  agriculture.  If  they  keep  their 
commitment,  they  will  be  the  real  revolu- 
tionaries of  Asia.  For  the  real  revolution  Is 
to  build  schools,  and  through  them,  to  build 
a  nation. 

What  they  are  committed  to  do,  with  our 
help,  must  be  done  under  the  most  brutal 
conditions  Imaginable.  Their  civilian  popu- 
lation lives  In  constant  danger  of  terror  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Vletcong. 

Last  year  over  ia,000  civilians  were  kid- 
naped or  killed  by  Communist  terrorists. 
There  were  more  than  36,000  Incidents  of 
terror — an  Increase  of  10,000  over  1964.  Two 
days  ago,  the  Vletcong  killed  39  civilians  and 
wounded  7  others  as  they  rode  on  buses. 
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Terrorism — deliberately  planned  and  coldly 
carried  out — continues  to  be  the  chief  in- 
strument of  Vletcong  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  la  not  Just  a  byproduct  of  their 
military  action;  it  Is  the  way  they  hope  to 
win  the  war. 

Who,  and  what,  are  their  targets?  School- 
teachers  and  school  administrators,  health 
officials,  village  leaders,  schools,  hospitals,  re- 
search stations,  medical  clinics — all  of  thost 
people  and  places  essential  to  the  growth  of  a 
healthy,  free  society. 

This  Is  the  terrible  scarred  face  of  the  war 
too  seldom  seen  and  too  little  understood 
Often  It  Is  not  even  reported  by  our  Jo»imaU 
most  concerned  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
These  Incidents  usually  happen  in  rural  areas 
remote  from  the  camera's  eye.  Observers 
are  not  Invited  when  the  Vletcong  murder  the 
mother  of  an  officer  In  the  Army  of  Vietnam 
as  reprisal  against  her  son — or  torture  and 
dismember  the  master  of  a  local  school.  But 
people  who  hate  war  ought  not  Ignore  this 
strategy  of  terror. 

What  Is  Its  purpose?  It  Is  through  fe«i 
and  death  to  force  the  people  of  South  Vl«. 
nam  Into  submission.  It  Is  as  simple,  and 
as  grim,  as  that.     And  It  must  not  succeed. 

If  these  tactics  prevail  In  Vietnam,  thej 
will  prevail  elsewhere.  If  the  takeover  of 
Vietnam  can  be  achieved  by  a  highly  orgs- 
nlzed  Conmiunlst  force  employing  violence 
against  a  civilian  population.  It  can  be 
achieved  In  another  country,  at  another  time, 
with  an  even  greater  cost  to  freedom. 

If  this  war  of  liberation  triumphs,  who 
will  be  liberated  next?  There  Is  a  Job  of  lib- 
eration In  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  liberation 
from  terror,  liberation  from  disease,  liber- 
ation from  hunger,  and  liberation  from  Ig- 
norance. 

Unless  this  Job  Is  done,  a  military  victory 
In  South  Vietnam  would  be  no  victory  at 
»11 — only  a  brief  delay  until  the  aggressor 
returns  to  feed  on  the  continuing  misery  ol 
the  people. 

We  have  the  military  strength  to  convince 
the  Communists  they  cannot  achieve  the 
conquest  of  South  Vietnam  by  force. 

But  the  building  of  a  better  society  Is  the 
main  test  of  our  strength — our  basic  pur- 
pose. Until  the  people  of  the  villages  and 
farms  of  that  unhappy  'country  know  that 
they  personally  count,  that  they  are  cared 
about,  that  their  future  Is  their  ovm,  only 
then  will  we  know  that  real  victory  la  pos- 
sible. 

I  came  away  from  Honolulu  filled  with 
new  hope  and  energy.  I  came  away  con- 
vinced that  we  cannot  raise  a  double  stand- 
ard to  the  world.  We  cannot  hold  freedom 
less  dear  In  Asia  than  In  Europe  or  be  less 
willing  to  sacrlfi(^  for  men  whose  skin  Is  a 
different  color. 

If  this  young  nation — ridden  with  danger 
can  ahow  such  determination,  we,  with  all 
our  wealth  and  promise,  must  be  no  less  de- 
termined. 

Our  time  Is  filled  with  peril.  So  it  has 
been  every  time  freedom  has  been  tested. 

Our  tasks  are  enormous.  But  iso  are  our 
resources. 

Our  burdens  are  heavy  and  will  grow 
heavier.  But  the  Bible  counsels  that  we 
"be  no  weary  in  well-doing."  The  house  of 
freedom  may  never  be  completed,  but  It  will 
never  fall  so  long  as  you  and  I  and  those 
who  share  our  commitment  keep  this  vision 
of  what  we  seek  to  build. 
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NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

AGENCY  TO  FIGHT  DEATH  AND 
MAYHEM  ON  OUR  HIGHWAYS 
Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  MultsrI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman 
from  Texas?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  joined  my  colleague,  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Georgia,  Congress- 
man James  A.  Mackay,  in  his  effort  to 
establish  a  National  1)b£Bc  Safety 
Agency  by  introducing  a  bill  identical 
to  the  one  introduced  by  him  for  this 
purpose. 

The  number  of  deaths  on  our  high- 
ways amounts  to  a  national  scandal; 
47,000  of  our  fellow  Amerioans  met  their 
deaths  in  1965  on  the  highways,  a  new 
record  for  1  year  and  13,000  more  than 
the  battlefield  total  in  3  years  of  the 
Korean  war.  This  carnage  on  our  high- 
ways must  be  brought  under  control. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  such  con- 
trol in  the  case  of  air  travel  but  con- 
tinue to  view  highway  travel  myopicaUy. 
We  have  a  Federal  Avlttion  Agency 
which  employs  47,000  peopjle  to  regulate 
air  travel  when  only  12  percent  of  our 
people  fly  each  year  and  oiily  40  percent 
have  ever  been  in  an  airplane.  It  Just 
does  not  make  sense  for  us  to  ignore  the 
problems  of  highway  travel  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  National 
TraCBc  Safety  Agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Its  purpose  would 
be  to  provide  national  leadership  to  re- 
duce the  death,  injury,  and  loss  of  prop- 
erty on  our  highways  by  intensive  re- 
search into  the  problem  and  vigorous 
application  of  remedies.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  means  for  a  concerted  attack 
on  the  problem  of  death  and  mayhem  on 
our  highways.  | 

The  National  Traffic  Sifety  Agency 
would  be  headed  by  an  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  would 
contain  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Center 
that  would  engage  in  research  and  issue 
its  findings  on  the  problem.  Such  find- 
ings will  be  used  to  establish  national 
traflBc  safety  standards. 

A  national  traffic  safety  program 
would  be  established  that  would  conduct 
research  and  engineering  studies,  estab- 
lish national  tralBc  safety  standards,  col- 
lect and  publish  statistics,  maintain 
library  references  and  public  informa- 
tion services,  publish  consumer  traffic 
safety  bulletins,  promote  uniform  State 
traffic  and  driver-licensing  laws,  employ 
experts  and  consultants,  negotiate  con- 
tracts and  make  grants  to  outside  firms 
to  assist  in  the  center's  research  and  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  States,  local  gov- 
ernments and  nonpublic  organizations. 

Under  my  bill,  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
twers  would  be  permitted  to  certify  for 
labeling  or  advertising  purposes  that 
taelr  products  meet  VS.  safety  stand- 
ards. If  they  submit  adequate  proof  of 
compliance  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
nierce.  Grants  could  be  made  to  the 
States  under  the  bill  up  to  80  percent  of 
r^*  ,<^st  of  traffic  safety  programs  es- 
tablished by  them,  provlcted  the  pro- 
grams meet  certain  stancjards.  State 
programs  eligible  for  aid  would  Include 
mprovement  of  driver  education  and  II- 
*n«lng,  motor  vehicle  Inspection,  accl- 
oent  reporting,  highway  desflgn  and  con- 


struction, and  highway  signs,  signals  and 
controls. 

The  need  for  national  leadership  In 
this  area  Is  apparent.  Individual  States 
carmot  legislate  safety  features  Into  au- 
tomobiles without  creating  chaos  in  the 
industry.  Nor  can  States  be  sure  that 
their  highways  sure  part  of  a  uniform 
system  of  highways  unless  we  estaUIsh 
national  standards.  It  Is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  my  bill  to  supplant  existing  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  In  this  field, 
rather  it  seeks  to  provide  aggressive 
leadership  at  the  national  level  so  that 
uniformity  of  action  can  be  achieved  by 
all  the  agencies  of  State  and  local  gov- 
errmients,  members  of  Industry,  and  oth- 
er public  or  private  organizations  that 
are  properly  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

We  must  either  travel  together  In  safe- 
ty on  the  highway  through  national  lead- 
ership and  common  effort  or  we  must 
travel  separately  on  the  highway,  each 
in  his  own  way  to  face,  as  best  he  can, 
the  death  and  mayhem  that  lurks  on  the 
highway. 

FRANKLIN      D.      ROOSEVELT,      JR., 
WORKS    FOR    EQUAL    OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mm,TEH]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matt^. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl^nan 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  America 
was  bom  in  the  fierce  struggle  of  men 
determined  to  be  free — free  of  tyranny, 
free  to  practice  their  religion  according 
to  their  conscience,  free  to  live  decent 
and  Industrious  lives,  free  to  retain  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  free  to 
assemble,  and  to  speak  out  on  the  issues 
-of  the  day,  and  free  to  share  In  the  op- 
portunities of  our  land  and  its  promise 
of  the  good  life. 

In  1964  America  took  a  giant  step  for- 
ward toward  fulfilling  the  dream  of  Its'* 
heritage.  In  that  year  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  was  born.  The  dream  that 
all  Americans  could  share  In  the  op- 
portunities of  our  land  and  Its  promise 
of  the  good  life  was  written  into  title  vn 
of  the  act. 

It  sets  up  the  Equal  Emplosmient  Op- 
portunity Commission  which  Is  charged 
with  responsibility  to  insure  that  all 
Americans  will  be  considered  for  hiring, 
firing,  and  promotion  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

When  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  began  operations  last 
July  It  was  predicted  that  1.500  com- 
plaints of  emplosmient  discrimination 
might  be  received  by  It  during  Its  first 
year.  The  fact  Is  that  after  only  6 
months  of  operation,  3,263  complaints 
were  received  by  the  Commission — many 
more  than  all  State  antidiscrimination 
complaints  combined.  That  Is  some 
measure  of  the  Interest  and  confidence 
our  people  have  In  the  Commission. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Ccmimis- 
sion  under  its  able  Chairman,  the  Honor- 


able Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  despite 
severe  limitation  of  funds  accomplished 
much  through  conciliation  and  voluntary 
compliance  and  often  obtained  benefit." 
for  the  cause  of  equal  opportunity  over 
and  above  the  resolution  of  individual 
complaints. 

The  story  of  the  Commission's  success 
and  of  its  problems  deserves  wide  circu- 
lation and  should  be  known  In  every  part 
of  our  country.  It  Is  a  heartening  story 
that  should  make  us  all  happy  to  be 
Americans.  It  Is  the  story  of  an  agency 
that  embarked  on  the  unchartered  and 
stormy  sea  of  controversy  involving  equal 
opportunity.  It  soon  demonstrated  Its 
seaworthiness  by  steering  a  true  course 
through  the  dangerous  waters. 

The  Commission  has  received  com- 
plaints charging  employers,  labor  unions 
and  employment  agencies  with  dlscrimi- 
naUon  In  employment  practices.  In  spite 
of  shortage  of  staff  and  funds  the  Com- 
mission has  completed  the  long  process 
of  Investigation  in  704  cases— and  the 
even  longer  process  of  concIUatlon  has 
been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
in  20  cases. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  reports  that  the  Com- 
mission's efforts  at  conciliation  has 
tapped  a  reservoir  of  good  will,  coopera- 
tion and  willingness  by  all  Interested 
parties  to  comply  with  the  law  Signifi- 
cantly, of  the  700  complaints  Investigated 
to  date,  all  but  2  of  the  ccwnpanles  In- 
volved were  willing  to  cooperate.  In  ad- 
dition other  employers  who  were  not  In- 
volved In  complaints  have  voluntarily  sat 
down  with  the  Commission  staff  to  work 
out  problems  encountered  by  them  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  tells  us  that  In  aU  in- 
stances the  Commission's  Investigators 
have  been  received  courteously  and  In  a 
spirit  of  cooperation— whether  the  in- 
vestigator was  colored  or  white. 

In  many  Instances  employers  have 
initiated  positive  action  to  achieve  equal 
opportunity,  even  though  a  specific  com- 
plaint made  against  them  proved  to  be 
without  merit.  The  Commission  files 
contain  many  instances  where  its  con- 
ciliation effort  resulted  in  voluntary  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  employer  above 
and  beyond  the  complaints  under  con- 
sideration. Those  were  purely  voluntary 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and 
demonstrate  the'  spirit  of  the  American 
employer  to  comply  with  the  law.  I  am 
sure  that  this  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  Industry  Is  in  large  part  engen- 
dered In  response  to  the  reasonable  and 
courteous  manner  In  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  carrying  out  his  task. 

I  commend  the  fine  work  of  the  Com- 
mission and  Its  Chairman  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  and  to  all  people 
of  good  wIU.  It  is  a  Uving  example  of 
democracy  In  action  and  serves  as  a 
shining  beacon  of  hope  to  all  of  us  that 
reasonable  men,  working  honestly  dili- 
gently, and  In  good  faith  can  solve  the 
corrupting  problems  of  bias  and  preju- 
dice In  a  democracy. 


THE   48TH   ANNIVERSARY   OP   THE 
DECLARATION     OF     LITHUANIA'S 

INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.    Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  TMr.  Rooinnr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday  last,  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hotel  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
a  limcheon  and  ceremony  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lithuanian  Society  commemorating 
the  48th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Lithuania's  Independence. 

The  following  is  the  program  on  that 
occasion,  as  well  as  my  remarks: 
Pkogkau  on  Commcmoration  or  thi  49rH 

ANNrvmSAKT       OF       TH«       DBClAkATlOK       OT 

Lithuania's   Indxfknoemcb,   Fxbbuakt    13, 

1966 

American  National  Anthem. 

Invocation:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Peter  SUvlnakaa. 

Introduction  of  guests. 

LUNCHEON 

Introductory  remarks  by  the  vloe  presi- 
dent Of  the  American  Lithuanian  Society, 
Mr.  Joseph  Zamltes. 

Address  by  Hon.  Joseph  Kajeckas,  Charge 
d'AfTalres,  Lithuanian  Legation. 

Address  by  Hon.  John  J.  RooNrr,  Demo- 
crat, 14th  District.  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  House  of 
Representatives. 

Lithuanian  songs:  Miss  Elena  Jurgela. 

Poems:  Miss  Vakare  Alstls. 

Greetings  by  the  presidents  of  the  Latvian 
and  Estonian  Societies. 

Reading  of  resolution. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
Chaplain,  U.S.  Senate. 

Lithuanian  National  Anthem. 


Reuaxks  or  Congressman  John  J.  Roonxt 

Chairman  Zamltes,  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
Blgnor  Sllvlnskas,  Reverend  Dr.  HarrlB.  Charge 
d'Affaires  Kajeckas,  Mrs.  Darlys,  president  of 
your  organization.  Commissioner  Parrell, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  ClepUn- 
skl.  the  officers  and  members  of  the  American 
Lithuanian  Society,  ladles,  and  gentlemen, 
one  of  the  great  traditions  of  American  col- 
leges and  universities  Is  the  annual  home- 
coming which  allows  old  friends  to  get  to- 
gether and  relive  the  events  of  previous 
years.  I  feel  today  as  If  I  am  attending  a 
homecoming  because  I  am  meeting  many 
warm  friends  again — friends  whose  patriot- 
ism I  admire  and  friends  whose  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  their  still  enslaved  kinsmen  and 
friends  In  Lithuania  I  applaud. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  to  be  Invited  to 
share  with  you  the  celebration  of  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Independence.  To 
you  of  Lithuanian  birth  or  parentage  this 
day  is  alpiost  sacred.  It  Is  not  an  event  that 
calls  for  parades  and  noise  and  funmaklng 
such  as  an  Independence  day  normally  en- 
tails; rather  It  Is  a  day  filled  with  sadness 
and  regrets.  For  on  this  day  o\ir  hearts 
turn  to  those  who  now  live  In  the  shadows  of 
a  foreign  oppression. 

How  wonderful  it  would  be  If  we  here  to- 
day could  be  celebrating  this  occasion  with 
joy  and  mirth.  How  wonderful  tt  would  be 
to  Join  the  reverend  fathers  here  today  In 
prayers  and  songs  of  thanksgiving  that  at 
long  last  the  shackles  of  Solvet  domination 
have  been  removed  and  the  Uberty-Iovlng 
peoples  of  Lithuania,  of  Estonia,  and  of  Lat- 
via once  more  free  and  Independent. 

My  friends,  this  Is  a  goal  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Oongreas  are  deeply  devoted.  It  is  a  goal 
which  I  shall  personally  pursue  with  vigor, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  the  freedom  of  all 
of  us  here  and  In  fact  the  Independence  of 
the  free  world  cannot  be  assured  as  long  as 


these  valiant  people  are  denied  the  right  of 
self-determination. 

We  as  Americans  must  never  become  com- 
placent and  Ignore  the  brutal  act  of  Com- 
munist Russia  when  it  Illegally  Incorporated 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union  as  its  14th 
republic.  We  must  remember  always  the  Joy 
we  shared  with  the  Lithuanian  people  when 
they  gained  their  independence  In  February 
1918.  We  must  remember  how  we  shared  the 
pride  of  the  young  nation's  achievements 
and  gloried  In  Its  progress  and  growth.  We 
must  never  forget  that  this  golden  era  lasted 
but  a  brief  score  of  years;  then  these  fine 
people,  our  relatives  and  our  friends,  became 
the  unwilling  subjects  of  a,  larger  and  more 
powerful  atheistic  nation. 

But  it  Is  not  enough  just  to  remember  no 
matter  how  vlvld  and  disconcerting  those 
memories  are.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
who  enjoy  freedom  and  the  bountiful  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  do  their  utmost  to  restore 
Independence  to  those  from  whom  it  has 
been  stolen.  This  responsibility  demands 
that  we  strive  without  ceasing  to  summon 
adequate  international  unity  to  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  revise  its  own  ruthless 
colonial  policy  Instead  of  condemning  the 
more  benign  policies  of  other  governments. 
It  is  our  responsibility,  too,  to  see  that  the 
Communists  are  prevented  from  following 
the  same  course  of  illegal  annexation  with 
respect  to  other  countries  whether  It  be  in 
Vietnam,  in  Africa,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Today  as  we  look  back  with  pride  to  the 
creation  of  Lithuanian  Independence  ,tind  to 
the  truly  remarkable  progress  of  that  young 
nation,  I  am  reminded  that  this  country  of 
ours  was  Indeed  blessed  in  being  permitted  to 
grow  and  expand.  We  can  be  thankful  that 
our  strength  was  such  even  by  the  year  1812 
that  we  could  successfully  defend  our  shores. 
We  can  be  grateful  that  our  strong  national 
Interest  was  sufficient  to  weather  the  storm- 
tossed  years  of  war  between  our  own  States. 
In  succeeding  years  us  we  sent  our  men  into 
action  at  San  Juan,  at  Belleau  Wood,  at  "the 
Bulge,"  at  Corregldor,  in  Korea  and  now  In 
Vietnam  we  can  be  thankful  that  our 
strength  has  matched  the  awful  demands 
which  have  been  made  upon  us.  If  only 
little  Lithuania  could  have  had  a  few  more 
years  of  freedom.  I  am  sure  that  the  courage, 
the  vtrisdom.  and  the  outstanding  ability  of 
its  people  would  have  developed  a  strength 
kindred  to  our  own.  Given  even  a  measure 
of  such  strength  the  Soviets  might  And  their 
Inhuman  acts  of  1940  much  more  difficult  to 
duplicate  today. 

My  friends,  I  realize  that  with  each  pass- 
ing year  in  which  your  loved  ones  are  still 
held  in  virtual  bondage.  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  generate  enthusiasm  and 
maintain  Interest  In  the  great  cause  to 
which  you  are  so  deeply  dedicated,  i,  too, 
become  discouraged  at  times  in  that  we  are 
not  making  discernible  progress  In  finding 
answers  to  this  sad  and  frustrating  problem. 
But  sad  as  is  the  situation  and  discouraging 
as  have  been  the  results  of  our  efforts  thus 
far,  we  cannot  lessen  o\ir  devotion  to  this  all- 
lmi>ortant  cause. 

All  of  us  here  must  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  the  task  of  trying  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  grim  problems  our  loved  ones  in 
IJthuanla  still  face. 

Each  of  us  must  seek  to  enlist  more  and 
more  Americans  In  this  cause.  Each  of  us 
must  do  his  utmost  privately  and  through 
Government  channels  to  have  this  Issue 
raised  and  considered  by  the  United  Nations. 
Bach  of  us  must  help  to  Increase  the  gifts  of 
food,  clothing,  and  medicines  to  those  for 
whom  such  gifts  mean  life  itself. 

Finally,  my  friends,  we  must  constantly 
consider  all  these  efforts  as  a  part  of  the 
broader  responsibilities  which  we  must  as- 
sume to  obtain  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
world  peace,  a  task  to  which  His  Holiness 
Pope  Paul  is  devoting  so  much  of  bis  time 


and  energy.  This  task  to  which  our  own 
great  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  hu 
demonstrated  such  |>assion  and  leadership  lo 
recent  months  Includes  such  probluna  as  the 
freedom  of  captive  nations.  So.  as  Americans 
of  whatever  birth  or  lineage,  we  must  units 
with  our  leaders  to  obtain  and  preserve  t 
peace  which  recognizes  the  individual  rights  i 
of  men  and  of  nations  for  self-determination 
and  the  four  freedoms. 

This  country  has  long  demonstrated  its 
dedication  to  these  principles.  Our  men 
have  fought  and  bled  that  these  freedoms 
could  be  preserved  and  hopefully  extended  to 
all  mankind.  Today,  as  we  celebrate  the  In- 
dependent Day  of  Lithuania,  may  we  do  so  by 
rededicatlng  ourselves  to  the  task  of  not  only 
bringing  those  freedoms  to  the  stouthearted 
people  in  your  ancestral  homeland,  but 
preserving  those  freedoms  for  mankind 
universally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  Eiddress  delivered 
on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  J.  Kajeckas, 
Charg6  d 'Affaires  ad  Interim  of  Lithua- 
nia: 

Address  bt  Mk.  Kajeckas 

Although  Lithuania  is  a  very  ancient  na- 
tion, her  true  place  in  contemporary  history 
begins  on  February  16,  1918,  for  it  was  on 
that  date  that  our  homeland,  after  123  yean 
of  Russian  czarist  oppression,  declared  bei 
Independence  and  joined  the  family  of  free 
nations.  Because,  however,  of  the  genocld&l 
agression  which  the  Soviet  Union  perpe- 
trated against  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic 
States  in  1940,  and  which  continues  to  tbii 
day,  any  commemoration  of  February  16 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  considered  by 
the  Soviets  to  be  a  criminal  act. 

But  whether  the  Lithuanian  f  ky  is  sunny 
or  dark,  February  16  remains  our  great  day, 
whether  In  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  or  in  our 
beloved  homeland,  but  especially  in  the  free 
world.  If  all  the  Lithuanian  heroes  and 
martyrs  and  partisans  could  speak  forth 
from  their  cold  tombs,  they  would  declare 
also  that  "today  is  our  day.  Our  sacriflcet 
have  been  made  in  order  that  Lithuania 
might  remain  forever  alive,  free,  and  inde- 
pendent." 

This  day  Is  formally  observed  only  in  the 
free  world.  In  occupied  Lithuania,  this  day 
Is  one  of  solemn  and  secret  reflection  and 
remembrance  of  lost  blessings.  February  16 
is.  in  the  homeland,  a  day  of  secret  tear*. 

After  123  years  of  night  without  a  dawn, 
Lithuania  rose  again  on  February  16,  be- 
cause the  occupant  had  not  been  able  to 
shackel  the  free  soul  of  our  country.  Ac- 
cording to  Schiller,  "man  Is  created  free,  and 
he  remains  free  even  In  chains."  On  the 
first  possible  opportunity,  those  chains  of 
slavery  were  shattered. 

Today  we  remember  with  pride  the  partici- 
pants in  the  battle  for  Independence,  and  we 
remember  their  sacrifices.  It  is  from  their 
sacrifices  that  we  receive  the  strength  snd 
inspiration  to  continue  our  struggle  for  our 
national  inheritance,  and  we  vow  to  continue 
that  struggle  until  the  second  resurrection 
of  Lithuania. 

Since  the  criminal  aggression  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Baltic  States,  the  whole  world 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  hypo- 
critical nature  of  Kremlin  policies.  The 
whole  world  knows  that  the  Soviets  are  the 
alltlme  champions  of  deception  and  greed. 
Today,  the  Red  claws  extend  even  into  Viet- 
nam. We  sympathize  with  the  people  of 
Vietnam  In  their  struggle  for  true  freedom 
and  independence.  A  month  ago.  In  the 
Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva,  the  So- 
viet delegate  attacked  the  United  States  for 
what  he  called  a  shameful  and  criminal 
attack  upon  the  small  and  heroic  nation  of 
Vietnam.  The  Baltic  nations  are  small 
countries  also,  but  this  did  not  keep  the 
Soviets  from  shamefully  and  criminally 
crushing   the  freedom  of  these  heroic  m- 
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tions.  The  Baltic  coimities  are  not 
threatened  by  nazlsm  or  fasdtem.  The  only 
thing  that  threatens  them  is  bolshevlsm  and 
Soviet  Imperialistic  colonlallsu. 

The  Soviets  are  very  fond  of  paying  Up- 
lervice  to  freedom,  independence,  and  coex- 
Ittence  for  the  purpose  of  wiE^ing  so-called 
wars  of  Uberatlon  against  otiher  states,  but 
the  right  of  nations  to  selfi-determination 
Is  not  practiced  by  the  Kren^lln  in  its  ovim 
sphere  of  infiuence.  For  th«(  Soviet  Union, 
the  principle  of  the  dlctai)()r8hlp  of  the 
proletariat  is  higher  than  tHa  right  of  any 
nation  to  self-determmatloni.  All  the  op- 
pressive tactics  of  Riissia  against  Lithuania 
In  czarist  times  pale  almost  Into  insignifi- 
cance before  the  nefarloiis  and  Inhuman 
methods  used  by  the  Soviets.  They  are  try- 
ing to  destroy  the  Lithuanla|i  nation  as  an 
ethnic  group  by  the  cruelest  means  avail- 
able. This  purpose  was  clearty  expressed  in 
the  Communist  Party  program  of  1962,  In 
which  one  clear  objective  is  tlj*  Russiflcatlon 
of  non-Russian  countries  wltiitln  the  Soviet 
iphere.  This  is,  within  that  program,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  indispensable  conditions 
for  the  fulfilling  of  Commutolst  objectives. 
In  this  same  program,  Commtinists  are  en- 
couraged not  to  tolerate  any  ^ind  of  nation- 
alistic motivations  or  expressions,  and  to 
struggle  firmly  against  such  expression  and 
any  kind  of  national  selfl-consclousness. 
They  are  encouraged  to  flgftt  against  the 
Idealization  of  a  country's  pafet,  and  against 
national  customs  which  distiitb  the  process 
of  Sovletizatlon.  This  objective  of  Sovlet- 
Izatlon  is  one  which  Is  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
end  of  the  next  few  decades,  pitb  the  entire 
governmental  machinery  erillsted  in  the 
propagation  of  this  cause.  Thf  first  attacks, 
according  to  the  program,  must  be  made 
against  the  sense  of  natlonak  identity  and 
culture  of  nations  such  as  Lljthuania. 

Thus  lE  a  spiritual  destrtic^lDn  being  car- 
ried on  against  the  whole  l|lthuanlan  na- 
tion. Scholarship,  art.  and  >  literature  are 
strictly  governed  by  Moscow  jprinciples  and 
according  to  strictly  Commlihlst  practice. 
In  this  kind  of  pattern,  thefe  is  no  room 
left  for  the  Lithuanian  nation!.  She  Is  sacri- 
ficed completely  to  the  Mu^vlte,  to  the 
outsider,  to  the  Russian.  Ar^d  Lithuanians 
are  forced  to  participate  in  the  destruction 
of  their  country.  They  are  forced  to  deny 
Mstory,  to  praise  and  exalt  tl>e  Russian  na- 
tion, the  Russian  language,  to j praise  Russian 
leaders,  and  finally,  to  thank  IRussia  for  the 
•Uvery  it  has  wrought  upon  ^thuanla. 

It  is  with  especial  sharpness  that  Soviet 
aetlvlty  in  Lithuania  has  been  directed 
against  all  religions.  In  the  Soviet  sphere 
w  belief,  freedom  is  expressed  In  the  propa- 
^tlon  of  atheism.  Anatole  tunarcharsky, 
the  former  Russian  commissar  of  education 
fecently  said:  "We  hate  Cl*l8tlanlty  and 
Christians;  even  the  best  of  Ithem  must  be 
regarded  as  our  worst  enemlesi  They  preach 
love  of  one's  neighbor  and  mercy,  which  Is 
contrary  to  our  principles.  Christian  love 
M  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the 
solution.  Down  with  love  o<  one's  nelgh- 
oors.  What  we  need  is  hatred.  We  must 
raow  how  to  hate;  only  thus'  thall  we  con- 
quer the  universe."  I  need  ndt  conunent  on 
mat  statement;  it  speaks  for! Itself. 
..M  l^i^^""'^*'*  language  is  taore  and  more 
*Muded  from  public  affairs.  Jo  spite  of  the 
««  ttiat  It  is  still  regarded  formally  as  the 
«telal  language  of  the  territory.  Since  In- 
^ngly  great  numbers  of  RliBsians  are  In- 
wodueed  into  the- country  on  various  pre- 

Inlrl...  i*""'"*^  *'■*'  *1«°  ^«"ced  to  adapt 
^reaslngly  to  the  Russian  language.  An 
toerlcan  Lithuanian  visiting  Vllnli,  is  In 
many  places  unable  to  commtmicate  in  the 
uT^r^^  ^^  '*"'"»•  T6e  absolute  con- 
ttwuJL  ^1?*'°''  ^"^  non-Rus»lan  repubUcs 
m^t^L^.'J'^^y  *°**  centrtUlzed  ^vem- 
S^  .nTll""^'"  •'"^^  R"»laQ  domlna- 
P^matton   *  "''**'  ^™^^  "*  ""*  Russian 


The  Lithuanian  youth  are  encouraged  In 
various  ways  to  go  to  Russia  and  the  wilds  of 
Siberia  for  scholastic  and  professional  ad- 
vantage. This  creates  the  further  oppor- 
tunity for  outsiders  to  be  Introduced  into 
Lithuania. 

In  the  face  of  this  kind  of  sad  situation, 
we  must  cry  our  sorrow  aloud,  in  order  to 
turn  world  public  opinion  against  the  process 
of  Russiflcatlon  in  our  country.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  make  certain  that  the  true 
colonlallstic  and  imperialistic  purpose  of  our 
Soviet  oppressors  is  made  perfectly  clear  to 
the  world.  That  is  (1)  that  Lithuania  was 
forcibly  Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union; 
(2)  that  the  Soviet  occupants  of  Lithuania 
have  forcibly  inflicted  their  will  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  that  territory;  (3)  that  the 
Russians  are  systematically  carrying  out  the 
colonization  of  the  Lithuanian  territory;  and 
(4)  that  the  Russians  are  exploiting  the  land, 
its  inhabitants,  and  Its  resources.  The  Lith- 
uanian resources  and  land  are  run  according 
to  Moscow's  agricultural  and  technological 
principles,  and  the  people  of  the  coimtry  are 
turned  into  slaves. 

That  is  a  summary  of  the  sadness  that  we 
have  borne  for  over  20  years.  But  there  is  a 
brighter  side  that  we  must  remember  on  this 
occasion. 

You  had  the  opportunity  today  to  hear  the 
statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
on  the  occasion  of  February  16.  Over  a 
number  of  years  now,  his  similar  statements 
on  these  occasions  have  helped  to  revive  anew 
the  hope  and  determination  of  Lithuanians 
everywhere.  We  are  greatly  appreciative  of 
the  Secretary's  encouragement  and  his  words 
of  hope,  as  we  are  grateful  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  SUtes  for  refusing 
to  recognize  the  Illegal  absorption  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Red  hydra.  One  particular 
example  of  American  support  of  the  Lith- 
uanian cause  is  to  be  seen  each  year  in  the 
numerous  proclamations  issued  on  February 
16  by  the  Governors  of  States  and  the  mayors 
of  principal  cities.  Also,  this  year,  as  in 
previous  years,  we  wlU  be  gladdened  by  the 
speeches  and  statements  of  support  by  U.S. 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  In  their  remarks 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  the  crime 
committed  against  Lithuania  will  again  be- 
come clear  In  the  public  mind,  together  with 
the  Justice  of  Lithuanian  aspirations  to  her 
rightful  freedom  and  Independence.  We  are 
very  privileged  to  have  in  our  midst  today 
Congressman  John  J.  Roonzt.  just  as.  last 
November,  we  were  greatly  pleased  to  hear 
his  talk  delivered  at  the  great  Baltic  Freedom 
Rally  In  New  York's  Madison  Square  Garden. 

Last  year,  when  Lithuanians  in  the  home- 
land were  forced  by  their  Soviet  captors  to 
commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of  Soviet 
occupation  of  Lithuania,  we  Lithuanians 
living  in  freedom  made  certain  that  the  world 
knew  how  we  felt  about  those  same 
Soviet  captors.  In  numerous  demonstraUons 
throughout  the  free  world,  especially  in  such 
vast  demonstrations  as  took  place  in  New 
York,  the  true  face  of  the  Soviet  barbarians 
was  uncovered.  It  U  a  sign  of  hope  that  on 
such  a  sad  anniversary  as  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  year,  the  free  world  saw  a 
renewal  of  Lithuanian  determination  to  be 
free  again.  As  long  as  our  commitment  to 
freedom  remains  strong,  the  Soviet  criminals 
who  have  enslaved  Uthuania  are  bound  to 
learn  that  freedom  always  buries  Its  own 
undertakers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  also  like  to  In- 
clude a  letter  written  under  date  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1966.  by  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Kajeckas: 

The  Secretart  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  11, 1966. 
Mr.  Joseph  Kajeckas. 
Chargi  d' Affaires  ad  interim  of  Lithuania. 

Dkak  Mb.  CHABQi  d'Ajtaires:  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  48th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 


independence,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  extend 
to  you  the  good  wishes  of  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States. 

Our  country  has  consistently  espoused  the 
principle  that  all  peoples  have  the  right  to 
determine  the  form  of  their  national  erlst- 
ence.  In  Uthuania's  case,  we  have  applied 
this  principle  by  refusing  to  recognize  the 
forcible  incorporation  of  that  country  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  fully  support  your 
continuing  efforts  to  marshal  world  public 
opinion  and  to  bring  It  to  bear  on  the  Issue 
of  self-determination  for  the  people  of 
Lithuania. 

In  view  of  the  courage  and  fortitude 
shown  by  the  Uthuanlan  people  during 
these  years  of  foreign  domination,  I  am  con- 
fldent^at  their  just  aspirations  for  free- 
dom Jnd  national  independence  will  ulti- 
mately be  realized. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rttsk. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  res- 
olution was  unanimously  adopted  on  this 
occasion: 

Resolittion  bt  Lithuanian  American 
Society 

Citizens  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area  gathered  February  13,  1966,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lithuanian  American  Society 
at  the  Washington  Hotel,  extend  their 
friendly  greetings  to  the  people  of  Lithuania 
on  the  occasion  of  the  48th  anniversary  of  the 
restitution  of  Independence  of  their  country 
They  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  concern  himself,  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Government,  with  the  urgent  problem  of  re- 
moving the  major  obstacle  to  peace  in  Europe 
by  counseling  and  promoting  the  restoration 
of  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Uthuania  and 
other  similarly  situated  peoples.  They  also 
urge  that  conditions  be  created  enabling 
those  peoples  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ments without  the  presence  of  the  occupy- 
ing troops  which,  in  the  instance  of  the  Bal- 
tic States,  had  entered  those  countries  in 
consequence  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  connivance 
at  aggression,  in  violation  of  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  nonaggression  freely  negotiated  by 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Governments  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

The  assembled  citizens  also  vote  their  grat- 
ification at  the  steadfast  adherence  of  every 
administration  since  1940  to  the  policy  of 
nonrecognltion  of  the  fruits  of  Nazi-Soviet 
aggression,  and  their  thanks  to  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  their  faith- 
ful dedication  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  so  often  urged  by 
them  to  be  offered  to  the  people  of  the  Re- 
publics of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Officers  of  this  gathering  are  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  the 
press. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monaoan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  suid  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  -  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marked  our  annual  observance  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  The 
tragic  irony  of  this  event  has  been  with 
us  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
for  since  1939  there  has  been  no  inde- 
pendence in  Lithuania.  Rsrtunately. 
owing  to  the  courage  and  determination 
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of  this  great  nation's  leaders  In  exile  the 
celebration  of  the  historic  establishment 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  does  not  go 
unnoticed  In  the  free  world  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Lithuania's  Communist  captors 
have  suppressed  any  observance  of  this 
great  day  in  that  country.  The  dedi- 
cation of  this  spirited  pec^le  to  regain 
their  hard  won  and  deeply  cherished 
freedom  has  won  them  countless  friends 
and  admirers  here  in  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world,  and  we 
may  take  great  pride  in  Joining  with 
them  in  their  commemoratlcm  of  this 
event. 

With  each  passing  year,  as  we  en- 
courage the  continuing  efforts  of  our 
Lithuanian  friends,  we  can 'derive  great 
hope  from  the  realization  that  the  tyran- 
nical Soviet  regime  which  dominates 
Lithuania  will  ever  be  reminded  of  the 
Lithuanian's  Implacable  resolution  never 
to  succumb  to  Communist  enslavement. 
Although  their  country  has  been  stripped 
of  its  national  Identity,  their  properties 
have  been  confiscated,  and  their  funda- 
mental freedoms  abolished,  the  will  of 
this  people  has  not  been  broken.  In 
the  past  we  have  shown  the  people  of 
Lithuania  and  their  Soviet  tormentors 
that  we  are  vitally  concerned  with  the 
restoration  of  Lithuania's  autonomy,  and 
today  on  the  48th  anniversary  of  this 
country's  independence,  we  may  state 
with  iSride  and  confidence  that  we  in- 
tend to  remain  a  part  of  this  critical 
movement  until  Independence  day  can 
mean  to  Lithuanians  what  the  Fourth  of 
July  means  to  all  Americans. 
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PAA  ADMITS  MAJOR  PROBLEMS 

WITH  THE  BOEINQ  727 
Mr.  DC  LA  OARZA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Oonzalce]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoid 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tues- 
day. February  15,  I  made  a  speech  in 
which  I  stated  that  the  Boeing  727  Jet 
should  be  grounded  pending  a  full  in- 
vestigation Into  its  airworthiness  and 
crashworthlness.  The  events  and  reve- 
lations that  have  transpired  since  I  made 
that  speech  have  deepened  my  convic- 
tion that  the  Boeing  727  should  be  or- 
dered groimded  now.  while  the  CAB  and 
other  investigations  are  in  progress. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  speech  I 
made  Tuesday  the  PAA  vigorously  de- 
nied that  it  knew  of  any  reason  to  ground 
the  airplane  "at  this  time."  But  later,  on 
the  same  day,  the  FAA  summoned  every 
airline  that  uses  the  727,  domestic  and 
foreign,  as  well  as  CAB  Bureau  of  Safety 
representatives,  to  a  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  to  "discuss  service  and  oper- 
ating experience  and  exchange  views"  on 
the  airliner.  Most  significant  in  FAA's 
announcement  was  the  revelation  that  it 
la  concerned  with  "the  high  sink  rate" 
of  the  727. 

The  sink  rate  of  an  airplane  is  the  rate 
at  which  it  descends  as  it  approaches  to 
land.    The  characteristic  high  sink  rate 


of  the  727  apparently  causes  it  to  sink 
rapidly,  at  a  more  than  average  rate,  in 
the  final  stages  of  its  approach.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  two  things  with  respect 
to  the  high  sink  rate  of  the  727 : 

First.  In  my  Tuesday's  speech  I  stated 
that  each  of  the  four  crashes  of  the  727 
in  the  past  6  months.  In  which  264  per- 
sons were  killed,  occurred  under  similar 
circumstances — as  the  planes  prepared  to 
land.  The  PAA  admission  of  the  high 
sink  rate  of  this  plane  completely  sub- 
stantiates my  statement. 

Second.  The  admission  of  the  high 
sink  rate  gives  even  greater  urgency  to 
the  need  for  grounding  the  727. 

We  know  that  several  other  deficien- 
cies have  already  been  identified  in  this 
plane.  For  example,  defects  have  been 
noted  in  the  fuel  lines,  generator  elec- 
trical leads,  and  landinjg  gear.  In  fact, 
the  Boeing  Co.  has  produced  three  modi- 
fication kits  to  correct  these  deficiencies. 
But,  the  modifications  are  not  scheduled 
to  be  made  until  May  and  June. 

I  find  this  fact  alone  to  be  amazing 
and  deplorable.  When  a  commercial 
passenger  airliner  is  defective  by  the 
admission  of  the  manufacturer  and 
the  Ctovemment,  how  is  it  that  several 
months  are  aUowed  to  go  by  before  the 
defects  are  corrected?  In  other  words, 
this  plane  is  admittedly  defective,  yet 
it  is  allowed  to  continue  fiying  and 
carrying  passengers  for  3  or  4  months 
before  corrective  measures  are  scheduled 
to  be  taken. 

We  also  know  that  the  FAA  has  not 
yet  agreed  to  the  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  the  CAB  that  the  materials  used 
in  the  cabins  of  the  727 's  have  greater 
fire  resistance  than  those  presently  in- 
staUed. 

Thus,  the  Boeing  727  now  Is  flying  with 
a  nimiber  of  deficiencies  which  the  FAA 
has  instructed  the  manufacturer  to  cor- 
rect— in  3  or  4  months — and  with  one 
deficiency  which  it  has  not  yet  agreed 
to  correct. 

On  top  of  all  this,  we  now  learn  by 
virtue  of  a  very  hastily  called  meeting 
of  14  domestic  and  foreign  airlines  that 
the  727  has  a  high  sink  rate.  The  at- 
titude of  the  PAA.  the  Federal  Agency 
responsible  for  air  safety,  is  reflected  in 
the  statement  attributed  by  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday  to  a  Washington 
spokesman: 

Our  exhaustive  analysla  baa  uaosvered 
nothing  that  would  Indicate  this  aircraft  la 
not  airworthy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CAB.  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  investigating  air  collisions. 
has  already  uncovered  what  the  PAA  has 
failed  to  uncover,  namely,  numerous  de- 
ficiencies in  the  construction  of  the  Boe- 
ing 727.  In  addition,  the  FAA  admits 
that  this  plane  has  a  higher  than  aver- 
age sink  rate. 

Characteristically,  the  PAA  has  ImpUed 
in  its  releases  to  the  press  since  my  Tues- 
day speech  that  "pilot  technique  "  may  be 
the  common  factor  in  all  four  crashes. 
It  is  very  easy  to  blame  the  pilots  for  air- 
plane mishaps  because  the  pilot  is  usually 
killed  and  he  cannot  speak  for  himself. 
But  the  FAA  is  now  indicating  that  new 
training  procedures  may  need  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  assure  proper  ad- 
jiutment  to  the  high  sink  rate.     The 


questicm  to  be  asked  is.  if  this  plane  has 
an  abnormally  high  sink  rate,  why  dw 
the  PAA  certify  It  as  airworthy  before 
pilots  and  other  personnel  were  com 
pletely  trained  to  adjust  to  this  char»c- 
terlstic? 

Mr.  Speaker,  investigations  into  the 
four  crashes  of  the  727's  have  only  begun 
Before  they  are  completed  additional  de- 
fects  in  this  plane  may  be  found  The 
flying  pubUc  should  be  protected  from 
aircraft  about  which  so  many  doubts  and 
questions  have  been  raised.  If  this  plane 
can  be  modified  and  made  airworthy  it 
should  be  done  so  at  the  earUest  posslMe 
time.  But  the  public  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  whatever  dangers  exist  in  flylne 
the  Boeing  727  untU  the  investigaUom 
have  been  OMnpleted  and  all  modiflca- 
tions  made. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AGAIN  URGED 
TO  VETO  THE  BANK  MERGER  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalkz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recom 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  10  I  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  urging  him  to  veto 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  Amendments,  S. 
1698.  Today.  I  have  written  a  second 
letter  to  the  President  again  urging  him 
to  veto  this  abominable  bill. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  copies  of  each  of  my 
letters  urging  the  President  to  veto  8. 
1698. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
an  article  entitled  "Lobbying  by  Bank- 
ers." from  the  Congressional  Quarterly, 
February  11,  1966. 

Februabt  10,  1968. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  President:  This  letter  Is  to  re- 
quest that  you  veto  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
amendmenta,  S.  1698,  cleared  by  Congreai 
for  P^resldentlal  action  yesterday. 

My  opposition  to  this  bill  today  rests  on 
the  same  grounds  on  which  I  based  my  dU- 
sentlng  views  to  the  House  report  accom- 
panying the  bin  and  the  statements  I  made 
while  the  bill  was  being  debated  on  the  Hoot. 
Briefly,  these  grounds  are  aa  follows: 

First.  The  language  of  the  bill  with  respect 
to  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  guidelines  for 
evaluating  proposed  mergers  Is  vague  and 
tincertaln  and  will  result  In  confusion  wltljln 
the  banking  industry.  Several  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  themselves  agreed  that 
these  provisions  were  vague  and  that  the 
courts  will  probably  have  to  make  a  deter- 
mination aa  to  what  they  mean.  Such  un- 
certainty la  bad  for  the  public  and  bad  for 
the  banka. 

Second.  Under  tbla  bill  the  banking  in- 
duatry  will  b«  leaa  subject  to  the  antitrust 
laws  than  any  other  Industry.  I  oppose  tb< 
weakening  of  the  antltniat  laws  In  prin- 
ciple. 

Third.  The  "forglveneea"  provlslona  of  the 
bill  constitute  favored  treatment  for  a  fe* 
large  banka  whoae  mergera  have  already  been 
held  to  be  In  violation  of  the  antitrust  !■«• 
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by  the  Supreme  Court.  Th«  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  should  not  play  favdrltea.  Thla  aa- 
pect  of  the  bill  smacks  of  special  legislation 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  law 
under  the  guise  of  a  general  bill. 

Fourth.  The  bill  permits  any  Federal  bank- 
\as  agency  approving  a  merger  to  Intervene, 
u  a  matter  of  right,  In  a  BU|t  Instituted  by 
the  Attorney  General.  This  will  result  In 
the  unique  situation  of  Fedeial  Oovenunent 
attorneys  appearing  on  both  tides  of  a  suit 
involving  a  bank  merger.  We  thus  regress 
into  the  19th  centiiry  when  the  legal  bual- 
neis  of  the  Government  Instead  of  being 
bandied  by  the  Depcirtment  of  Justice  waa 
scattered  among  different  puMlc  officers,  de- 
partments and  branches,  tinder  this  bill 
tbe  Attorney  General  la  demolted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  with  no  more  legal  authority 
to  represent  the  Interests  Qt  the  Federal 
OoTermnent  than  any  of  the  other  attorneys 
employed  by  several  Federal  agencies. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  again  urge  you 
to  veto  the  Bank  Merger  Act  Binendments. 

with  every  good  wish,  I  rectialn. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henkt  B.  Oonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 

FEBRp'ABT  17,  1966. 

Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.   PREsmKNT:    On 
wrote  to  urge  you  to  veto  tti^  Bank  Merger 
Act  amendments,  S.  1968.     this  letter  Is  to 
again  urge  you  to  veto  this  bll|. 

I  remain  opposed  to  S.  1693  for  the  same 
basic  reasons  stated  In  my  dlesentlng  views 
to  the  House  report  and  In  tihe  statements 
I  made  during  the  floor  debaitb.  However.  I 
would  like  at  thla  time  to  emphasize  one 
aspect  of  the  bill  which  la  particularly  ob- 
jectionable and  which,  in  my  opinion,  will 
ultimately  detract  from  the  aiuthorlty  of  the 
President  of  the  United  StaUa.  I  refer  to 
»ecUon7(D)  of  theblU. 

As  you  know  7(D)  provides  that  any  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  approving  a  merger  may 
Intervene,  aa  a  matter  of  right,  aa  a  party 
and  as  an  attorney  of  recbtd.  In  a  eult 
brought  under  the  antitrust  laws  by  the  At- 
torney General.  In  my  earlier  letter  to  you 
I  stated  my  objection  to  this  section.  I  am 
lure  you  are  aware  that  I  do  not  stand  alone 
with  regard  to  thla  matter.  For  example, 
during  the  floor  debate  In  tbe  House,  Feb- 
ruary 8.  Chairman  Eicanttsl  Cxli.er,  who 
otherwise  supported  the  bill,  said  of  sec- 
tion 7(D): 

"I  do  not  know  why  that  wis  put  In  except 
I  think  It  was  one  of  the  pet  projects  of  my 
good  friend  Jim  Saxon.  •  •  ♦  But  why  do 
you  permit  the  dragging  In  of  the  U.S.  agen- 
cies Is  beyond  my  comprehenalon  because  It 
li  going  to  prove  aa  Irritating  as  a  hangnail. 

"This  Is  very  much  like  putting  a  sec- 
ond story  on  a  ranch  house.  You  simply 
do  not  do  that.  For  that  rtaaon  I  again 
■»y  I  do  not  understand  wttjy  It  was  put 
In-  I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  hope,  Mr.  phalrman.  you 
*Ul  uke  that  out  In  conference,  because 
It  has  no  place  In  this  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  very  lltUe  Hietlflcatlon  for 
anything  like  this.  It  Is  going  to  create 
confusion."  ^ 

The  following  day,  during  the  floor  de- 
Mte  of  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor.  Sen- 
»tor  Hart  said  with  respect  to  thla  same 
provision,  section  7(D) : 

"Whatever  the  attitude  la  with  reepect 
to  what  we  shall  do  with  tl^e  bUl.  I  think 
It  wui  be  agreed  by  all  of  us  aa  a  unique 
»»y  to  'run  a  raUroad'  IntelllgenOy.  Vlaual- 
i».  If  you  will,  the  scramble  on  court  of 
f^resentatlves  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
r*'  J^*>e  State  banking  commissioners,  and 
we  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  court 
*ould  have  to  have  a  program  with  names 
»ad  numbers  to  figure  out,  who  la  repre- 


senting the  public  with  reapect  to  the  princi- 
pal issues  in  litigation. 

*  •  •  •  • 

"No  Indepenent  expert  witness  haa  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  bill 
which  passed  the  House  on  February  2." 

Mr.  President,  these  statements  by  two 
of  the  foremost  authorities  In  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  antitrust  legislation  express 
well-fotinded  and  well-informed  doubts  and 
fears  as  to  section  7(D) . 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  arguments  of 
Chairman  Celleh  and  Senator  Hast  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

First.  The  lncc»ne  of  the  ofllce  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  la  derived  from 
assessments  levied  on  the  national  banks  and 
from  examination  fees  paid  by  the  national 
banka.  Any  appearance,  therefore,  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  as  a  party  or  at- 
torney of  record  In  a  bank  merger  ault 
brought  tmder  the  antitrust  laws  would  be 
actually  financed  by  the  national  banka  and 
In  part  by  the  defendant  banks  In  the  suit. 
Thus,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on  one 
hand  would  appear  aa  a  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Oovenmient,  while  on  the  other  hand 
his  appearance  would  In  fact  be  financed  by 
the  very  banks  whom  the  United  States, 
through  the  Attorney  General,  has  brought 
an  action  against. 

Second.  In  all  antitrust  suits  the  Attorney 
General  appears  and  brings  the  ault  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  and  as  counsel  for 
the  President.  If  one  of  the  Federal  agencies 
intervenes  under  7(D),  who  represents  the 
United  States  and  who  represents  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Third.  Section  7(D)  will  have  the  effect  of 
fracturing  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  scattering  among  several  other  agen- 
cies. As  I  stated  In  my  first  letter,  It  reduces 
the  Attorney  General  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant. This  result  tends  toward  proliferation 
In  the  Federal  Ooverim:ient,  contrary  to  the 
stated  goals  of  this  administration,  and  Is  a 
regression  to  the  19th  century. 

Once  again,  I  urge  you  to  veto  S.  1698. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henbt  B.  Gonzalez. 
Afember  of  Congress. 

[From  the  Congressional  Quarterly,  Feb.  11, 

1966] 

LoBBTtNO.BT  Bankers 

The  American  Bankers  Association,  repre- 
senting 98.6  percent  of  the  14,000  main  offices 
of  U.S.  banka  and  most  of  their  brancbea, 
conducted  a  mass  campaign  for  S.  1698. 
Three  of  the  merged  banks  affected  by  the 
bill  directly  or  Indirectly  engaged  lobbylsta 
In  1966  to  work  for  passage  of  the  bill.  One 
of  the  banks'  registered  lobbylsta  waa  ex- 
Representative  Albert  Rains,  Democrat,  of 
Alabama,  1946-66,  who  had  been  the  second- 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  until  1965. 

American  Bankers  Association  President 
Reno  Odlln,  In  answer  to  a  query  by  Repre- 
Eentatlve  Patman,  wrote  Augvist  31,  1965, 
that  the  ABA  had  made  a  mass  effort  for  pas- 
sage of  S.  1698  by  the  House.  Odlln  said  It 
was  the  first  piece  of  legislation  since  the 
1962  Revenue  Act  on  which  ABA  used  a 
mass  communication  technique  asking  all  Ita 
member  banka  "to  get  In  touch  with  their 
Member  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlves 
on  S  1698."  Odlln  added,  "Passage  of  S. 
1698  waa  deemed  to  be  so  Important  to  the 
future  of  banking  that  the  broadest  possible 
indication  of  banking's  views  was  sought." 

ABA  la  not  registered  under  the  1964  Fed- 
eral Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  but  It  em- 
ployed In  1965  alx  Indlvlduala  who  did  reg- 
ister with  Congress. 

Law  firms  representing  two  of  the  merged 
banks  exempted  from  antitrust  prosecution 
under  S.  1698  hired  lobbylsta  to  work  for  the 
bin.  Manufacturera-Hanover   Trust  of   New 


York,  employed  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
Simpson.  Thatcher  &  Bartlett  and  Conti- 
nental-Illinois National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
of  Chicago  employed  the  Chicago  firm  of 
Mayer,  Frledllch.  Spleaa.  "nerney.  Brown  & 
Piatt  of  Chicago.  The  two  law  Anna  Jointly 
hired  two  lobbylata  to  work  for  them  on  the 
bin — ex-Bepreeentatlve  Rains  and  Laurence 
G.  Heiulerson,  a  Senate  committee  aid  In 
1952-54. 

The  MercantUe  Trust  Co.  of  St.  Loula, 
which  S.  1698  would  permit  to  be  tried  under 
the  new  bank  merger  standards  set  forth  In 
the  bUl,  hired  the  Waahlngton.  D.C.  law 
firm  of  MUler  &  Chevalier  to  work  for  the 
legislation. 

The  St.  Louis  bank  and  Ita  law  firm,  aa  well 
aa  Rains  and  Henderson,  registered  aa  lobby- 
lsta In  1966. 


APPLAUDING  RECENT  ACTIONS  BY 
BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speftker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraoieous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  timely  and  fitting  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Hon. 
Charles  Schultze,  and  his  Deputy,  Hon. 
Elmer  Staats,  be  complimented  on  recent 
manpower  management  improvement 
actions  by  these  able  administrators. 

I  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Staats  that 
the  budget  for  tlie  Department  of  De- 
fense provides  for  58.000  additional  ci- 
vilian spaces  for  the  military  services  to 
replace  able-bodied  military  men  now  in 
such  support  jobs  as:  chauffeurs,  car- 
penters, painters,  office  equipment  oper- 
ators, and  budget  analysts  with  civil 
service  personnel.  These  military- 
trained  men,  by  returning  to  their  com- 
bat units,  will  not  only  bolster  our  de- 
fense posture  but  also  in  time  this  pro- 
gram will  save  the  Government  several 
million  dollars  annually.  This  action  by 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  oflQclals  is  in  ac- 
cord with  a  request  of  the  Manpower 
Subcommittee  last  August  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Staats  also  indicated  that  the  Bu- 
reau's personnel  ceiling  control  policy 
has  been  revised  so  that  temporary,  part- 
time,  and  intermittent  emplojTnent  are 
no  longer  under  a  specific  numerical 
ceiling.  This  change  will  give  the  Gov- 
ernment's managers  some  greater  flexi- 
bility in  handling  their  personnel  prob- 
lems. In  a  request  to  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  last  April,  I  indicated  that 
a  change  in  persormel  ceiling  controls 
would  also  save  the  Government  money. 
Several  departments  and  agencies  have 
so  Indicated  this  to  the  Manpower  Sub- 
committee. 

The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Budget 
stated  that  action  has  also  been  taken  in 
Defense.  Post  Office,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  use  Federal 
employees  in  lieu  of  contracting  out  lor 
personal  services.  The  subcommittee 
has  determined  from  the  experience  of 
several  Government  activities  that  the 
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use  of  contractors  to  perform  work  nor- 
mally handled  by  civil  service  workers  is 
often  more  costly  than  in-house  opera- 
tions, but  also  the  Oovemment  loses  a 
definite  control  over  the  work.  Fre- 
quently the  subcommittee  has  been  told 
by  mana«;ement  ofiQclals  of  departments 
and  agencies  that  limited  civillsm  per- 
sonnel ceilings  have  in  the  past  been  a 
major  reason  for  contracting  for  work 
normally  done  by  Government  em- 
ployees. 

I  ftpplaud  these  progressive  and  real- 
istic manpower  moves  by  the  EHrector  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


,  dances,  have  taught  all  of  us  the  graceful 
charm  of  Spanish  America;  and  In  doing 
so,  have  enriched  our  own  culture  to  the 
benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens,  through  its 
actions,  has  proved  that  racial  prejudice 
disappears  as  education  and  good  citizen- 
ship advance.  For  37  years  of  solid 
progress  in  promoting  these  worthy 
aims,  the  League  of  United  Latin  Ameri- 
can t^itizens  deserves  the  gratitude  and 
respect  of  this  great  Nation. 


THE  37TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LULAC 

Mr.  DE  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
vuianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  organization  popularly  known 
as  LULAC,  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens,  observes  its  37th  an- 
niversary. Organized  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.,  February  17,  1929,  the  league  has 
become  one  of  the  outstanding  groups  of 
our  Nation  for  the  fostering  of  good  citi- 
zenship. 

Because  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizen.*)  is  located  in  my  city.  El  Paso, 
Tex.;  because  five  of  Its  past  national 
presidents  have  been  residents  of  my 
district;  and  because  I  have  personally 
seen  the  results  of  this  organization's 
many  contributions  toward  good  citizen- 
ship, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  LULAC's  outstanding 
record. 

The  league  carries  on  a  constant  pro- 
gram of  citizenship  classes,  to  aid  pro- 
spective citizens  of  Latin  American  blrUi 
to  become  well  grounded  In  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Government  before  be- 
coming naturalized.  It  conducts  annual 
campaigns  of  voter  registration  and 
voter  qualification. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  League 
of  United  Latin  American  Citizens  did 
some  important  pioneering  from  which 
the  whole  Nation  is  today  reaping  re- 
wards. In  1956,  the  LULAC's  initiated 
what  was  called  "The  Little  School  of  the 
400" — to  teach  a  basic  400  English  words 
to  5-year-old  children  whose  native  lan- 
guage was  other  than  English.  The 
Texas  State  Legislature  made  the  pro- 
gram statewide  and  appropriated  funds 
for  its  financing.  Today,  a  similar  pro- 
gram, nationwide  in  its  scope.  Is  known 
as  Project  Heaidstart. 

In  the  1950's,  the  LULAC's  also 
laimched  their  nationwide  campidgn 
against  the  high  school  dropout  problem. 
Coupled  with  this,  they  initiated  sui  im- 
pressive program  of  college  scholarships 
for  promising  jouth  of  Latin  American 
ancestry.  The  roll  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  completed  college 
under  this  program  Is  long  and  growing. 
The  LULAC's,  through  their  many  cul- 
tural terents,  fiestas,  concerts,  and  folk 


HOWARD  K.  SMITH'S  COMMENTARY 
ON  THE  WAR  IN  VITENAM 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Loulsisma  [Mr.  Bocgs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requeet  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  commentary  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  this  war.  Howard  K.  Smith, 
internationally  noted  news  commenta- 
tor, reporter,  and  author,  substituted  for 
ABC  Commentator  Edward  P.  Morgan  on 
February  11,  1966,  and  gave  one  of  the 
finest  Interpretations  I  have  yet  to  read 
in  cogent  form  of  the  role  of  our  country 
in  Vietnam — why  we  are  there,  and  why 
We  must  be  there  for  our  own  good  and 
that  of  the  free  world.  It  is  truly  a  su- j 
perb  presentation,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  It  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  native  of  my  State  of 
Louisiana  and  a  fellow  student  at  Tulane 
University  30  years  ago,  takes  up  the  oft- 
quoted  cliches  of  the  opponent's  of  our 
policy  and  actions  In  Vietnam,  and  re- 
futes them  with  logical  clear  analysis — 
analysis  based  on  the  experience  of  his- 
tory. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  into  the  Record  this  fine  news 
commentary  by  my  good  friend,  Howard 
K.  Smith.  The  commenttiry,  broadcast 
on  February  11,  1966,  follows: 

Edwakd  p.  Morgan  and  thk  News, 

Febbuart  II,  1066 
(Howard  K.  Smith  substituting  for 
Edward  P.  Morgan) 
The  chief  event  In  Washington  this  week 
has  been  the  hearings  on  Vietnam  In  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The 
committee,  and  the  public,  have  heard  two 
witnesses  fairly  critical  of  what  we  are  ae- 
tually  doing  In  Vietnam.  Next  week.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
will  appear  before  the  committee  and  refute 
some  of  the  points  made  this  week  by  Gavin 
and  Kennan.  But  a  long  weekend  will  have 
passed.  The  North  Vletnameue  will  have 
time  to  nourish  a  little  more  the  only  be- 
lief suatalnlng  them — that  America  Is  b»- 
rlouflly  split:  and  the  administration  has  no 
answers  to  critics'  points.  As  many  of  the 
points  made  by  critics  are  extremely  doubt- 
ful, I  beg  to  suggest  the  case  against  them. 
One  statement,  made  so  often  In  the  hear- 
ings, that  It  Is  becoming  an  accepted  cliche 
Is:  America  U  trying  to  police  the  whole 
world,  and  we  cant  do  It.  The  truth  la, 
America's  actlona  have  been  highly  selec- 
tive.    There  was  for  some  years  a  war  In 
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the  Congo.  We  took  no  part.  There  wu  « 
severe  crisis  In  Cyprus  that  nearly  sent  our 
allies  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  war.  We  took 
no  leading  part  In  It.  The  Rhodeslan  crtsu 
Is  being  left  to  Britain,  though  as  a  loni 
ally  we  give  moral  support.  There  la  « 
threatened  crlsU  between  Israel  and  Jordan 
over  use  of  Jordan  river  waters.  We  hare 
said  no  word  and  are  In  no  way  planning  to 
Intercede.  The  list  could  be  lengthened. 
There  Is  simply  no  evidence  whatever  for 
the  cliche  that  we  are  being  the  universal 
policeman. 

Another  proposition  stated  so  often  that 
people  are  tired  questioning  It  Is— It  waa 
a  tragic  blunder  to  get  committed  In  South 
Vietnam  In  the  first  place.  Well,  take  your 
mind  back  to  when  we  did.  1954.  and  think 
about  It.  A  war  by  a  minority  of  Communlrt 
guerrillas  was  raging  In  Malaya,  south  of 
Vietnam.  Nearby  In  Burma  guerrilla  ralda 
from  China  were  being  made.  Had  we  re- 
fused to  Intercede  and  give  South  Vietnam 
help,  Malaya  might  might  well  have  gone 
Communist.  Burma  as  well — and  the  small, 
weaker  countries  In  Asia.  India  would  be 
In  much  greater  peril  and  the  world  situa- 
tion much  more  unstable  and  dangeroui 
than  It  Is.  And,  Incidentally,  an  American 
administration  that  refused  to  face  up  to 
a  responsibility  that  Important  would  have 
had  a  hard  time  from  the  American  voter*. 

Both  General  Gavin  and  Mr.  Kennan  ques- 
tioned that  South  Vietnam  Is  an  Important 
commitment  at  all.  They  are  certainly  right 
that  It  does  not  rank  with.  say.  Japan,  or 
with  Berlin.  The  loss  of  either  of  those  ^^ 
would  truly  carry  the  cold  war  to  dangeroua  ■ 
new  dimensions.  But  South  Vietnam  re- 
mains very  Important  Indeed.  The  struggle 
going  on  Is  actually  for  all  the  southeast 
Asian  peninsula,  which  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance. 

Next  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia are  both  riddled  with  guerrilla  band*, 
passive,  waiting  for  victory  In  South  Viet- 
nam before  they  take  over  those  countries. 
In  Thailand,  south  of  them,  the  VIetcong  are 
not  hiding  their  preparation.  Pelping  radio 
announces  once  a  week  Its  plans  to  secure  the 
takeover  of  Thailand.  If  we  were  not  restat- 
ing In  Vietnam,  we  would  certainly  Boon  have 
to  fight  In  those  other  places,  deep  Inland, 
with  long  supply  routes,  and  at  every  disad- 
vantage. By  resisting  where  we  are  we  have 
the  7th  U.S.  Fleet,  the  world's  strongest,  able 
to  give  constant  artillery  and  air  support  to 
troops — which  It  could  not  do  Inland— and 
we  have  short  and  well-protected  supply 
routes  from  the  coast.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  we  have  chosen  the.  for  us.  most  ad- 
vantageous, least  costly,  place  to  make  thi 
stand.  So,  Vietnam  Is  a  very  Important  com- 
mitment Indeed. 

Both  witnesses  have  vigorously  disagreed 
with  the  domino  theory — ^e  Idea  that  If  one 
nation  falla.  the  others  topple  In  a  long  line. 
But  nobody  has  refuted  the  facts  of  political 
life:  Success  at  conquest  Is  Infectious  among 
greedy  dictators.  They  need  foreign  success 
to  divert  attention  from  the  fact  that  they 
do  very  badly  at  home.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  a  triumph  In  one  place  stimulates  the 
urge  to  try  It  elsewhere,  and  If  we  leave 
Vietnam  to  them.  It  can  lead  to  setbacki 
nearly  as  great  as  China  turning  Communist 
In  the  first  place. 

One  of  the  strongest  myths  of  the  time  to— 
Let  South  Vietnam  go  to  the  Communists. 
It  will  not  be  China's  puppet.  It  wUl  be  u 
Independent  of  China  as  Russia's  satellites 
are  of  Russia.  The  answer  to  that  is — do  not 
overestimate  the  independence  of  RuasUH 
satellites.  Hardly  one  of  them  can  flre  10 
rounds  without  ammunition  from  Russia,  or 
fix  a  tank  or  plane  without  parts  from  Ru»- 
sla.  What  Independence  they  have  is  v«y 
modest  and  very  limited.  ~ 

In  the  one  Important  case  where  a  satelllta 
flouted  Russia  outright — ^Tlto — the  prt™* 
condition  for  succen  was— America  was  nav- 
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by.  dominating  the  Medlterrai^tau  and  would 
equip  Tito  for  a  moimtaln  ^*ar  of  Infinite 
duration.  Those  who  assurf  us  If  we  let 
Vietnam  go  It  will  be  Indepebdent.  also  In- 
ilst  that  we  eliminate  the  one  condition  that 
makes  a  degree  of  independence  possible — 
American  resistance. 

Senator  FVlbbicht's  office  aif  nounced  today 
be  bad  received  5,000  letteBa  due  to  last 
week's  hearings.  He  Interpreted  that  to  mean 
a  vote  of  confidence  In  him.  In  a  nation  of 
^g5  million,  there  is  a  different  way  of  in- 
terpreting that.  It  may  mean  there  are  194 
million  plus  votes  that  he  Isttt  getting. 

This  iB  Howard  K.  Smith  In  Washington. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  grated  to: 

Mr.  Patbian.  for  1  hour,  j  on  February 
23;  and  to  revise  and  extjend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extranjaous  matter. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  1  hour,  on  February 
24;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vanik  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pat- 
man)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  Febniaay  23;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  rem^ks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  Immediately 
following  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Vank  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pat- 
man), for  1  hour,  on  Febninry  24;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  :  Immediately 
following  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Wacgonner,  for  20  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  mlnutesi  on  Monday, 
February  21. 

Mr.  Feichan,  for  10  mirjutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  15  miniutes,  today. 

Mr.  QuiE  (at  the  request  ojf  Mr.  Gross) 
for  5  minutes.  February  21!;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remairtcs  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material.; 

Mr.  Fogarty  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  de 
u  Garza),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


J 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
"tend  remarks  in  the  Cokcressional 
*«coRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to:  \ 

Mr.  Howard.  ' 

(The  following  Member  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  and  tq  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : )  I 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  j 

(The  following  Member  '(at  the  re- 
Quest  of  Mr.  de  la  Garza)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Morrison  in  two  Instamces. 


Speaker,  I 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr-  de  la  QARZA.  Mr. 
°»OTe  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
in3^  "lotion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
fflWy  (at  12  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.) . 
««>er  Its  previous  order,  the  House 
wjourned  until  Monday,  February  21. 
1966.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2053.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port showing  quantities  of  commodities  on 
hand,  sales  and  disposition  methods  used, 
and  quantities  of  CCC  commodities  moved 
Into  consumption  channels,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(b),  Public  Law  540,  84th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiu-e. 

2054.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Navy  Material  (Procurement),  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  of  research  agd  de- 
velopment procurement  actions  of  $60,000 
and  over,  for  the  period  July  1  through  De- 
cember 31.  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  U.S.C.  2367;  to  the  c;ommlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2065.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  pro- 
posed amendments  extending  the  concession 
contracts  of  several  applicants,  pursuant  to 
section  6,  Public  Law  89-249;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2056.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  UJ3. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  beneflciaries  of  such  petitions 
third  preference  and  sixth  preference  clasel- 
flcatlon,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 204(d)  of  the  Inmiigratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

2057.  A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  to  remove  the  restrictions  on 
charges  for  certoln  narcotic  order  forms;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  S.  774.  An  act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  study 
to  determine  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  increased  use  of  the  metric  system 
In  the  United  Stotes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1291 ) .  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  736.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  12752,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  graduated  wlthlioldlng  of  Income 
tax  from  wages,  to  require  declarations  of 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self-employ- 
ment Income,  to  accelerate  current  payments 
of  estimated  Income  tex  by  corporations,  to 
postpone  certain  excise  tax  rate  reductions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1292).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PEIGHAN: 
H.R.   12888.  A  bill  to  assist  city  demon- 
stration programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  public 
facilities  and  services  necessary  to  improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live  In 
these  areas;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
HJl.  12889.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  Oscal  year  1966  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  develop- 
ment, teet.  evaluation,  and  military  con- 
artructlon  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
HJt.  12890.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  12891.  A  bill  designed  to  prevent 
crimes  of  Intimidation,  violence,  and  murder 
against  Negroes  and  civil  rights  workers  law- 
fully seeking  to  enforce  the  Constitution;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  12892.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  12893.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  national  system  of 
minimum  retirement  payments  for  all  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  Individuals;  to  the  C<nn- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
HH.  12894.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrtcultiu'e. 

By  lii.  DYAL: 
HJl.  12895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  12896.  A  blU  to  strengthen  Intergov- 
emmentol  relations  by  Improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between   the  Federal,   Stote,   and 
local  levels  of  goverimient;   to  provide  for 
uniform  and  equltoble  relocation  procedures 
under  Federal  and  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
*y  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  12897.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program 
under  which  Stotes  may  be  assisted  In  de- 
veloping programs  for  the  detection  of  the 
Illegal  use  of  drugs  by  students;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
B.R.  12898.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  provide 
for   a   National   Community   Senior   Service 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  OURNEY: 
HJl.  12899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H  Jl.  12900.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  660, 
86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National  Trafflc 
Safety  Agency  to  provide  national  leadership 
to  reduce  trafflc  accident  losses  by  means  of 
Intensive  research  and  vigorous  application 
of  findings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.MACHEN: 
HJl.  12901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  nonreimburs- 
able expenses  Incurred  by  volunteer  firemen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  MILLER: 

Hit.  12902.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployee* and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  employees  there- 
on," approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the  C!om- 
mlttee  on  InteraUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

HJl.  12903.  A  bill  to  authorln  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats 
Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  research 
or  experimentation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HJl.  12904.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corptoratlon  shall  consist  of  three  appointive 
members,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvurency. 

HA.  12906.  A  bill  to  amend  Pulblc  Law 
660.  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  Intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  flndlngB,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 

HH.  12906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  interest  on 
certain  amounts  withheld  from  wages  and 
certain  estimated  payments  of  tax  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUIX: 

HJl.  12907.  A  bil'  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  children;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Idr.  RACE: 

HJl.  12908.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
'Marine  Act.  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  RESmCK: 

HJl.  12909.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  pvirchase 
by  the  United  States  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  foreign  firms  which  have  used 
slave  labor,  unless  compensation  has  been 
made  to  the  individuals  involved  or  their 
heirs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  12910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americana  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 

HJl.  12911.  A  bill  creating  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obacene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  12912.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  N J.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.B.  12913.  A  blU  to  require  mailing  list 
brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing 
lists  to  furnish  information  to  the  Post- 
master General  with  respect  to  their  Identity 
and  transactions  involving  the  sals  or  ex- 
change of  mailing  Usts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

HJl.  12914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  exercis- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  reception  of  radio 
signals,  communications,  and  transmissions: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 

HJl.  12915.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  remove  the  12.5  percentage 
limit  on  the  amount  of  assistance  which  may 
be  provided  thereunder  for  urban  renewal  In 


any  one  State;  to  the  Commlttse  on  Banlrlng 

and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HJl.  12916.  A  bill  to  amend  section  208(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
that  cerUflcates  issued  in  the  future  to 
motor  common  carriers  of  passengers  shall 
not  confer,  as  an  incident  to  the  grant  of 
regular  route  authority,  the  right  to  engage 
In  special  or  charter  operations:  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 

HJl.  12917.  A    bill    to    extend    the    period 
within  which  certain  consolidated  corporate 
Income  tax  returns  may  be  filed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meaxta. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER : 

HJl.  12918.  A  bill  to  authorise  grants  un- 
der section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to 
encourage  regional  solutions  to  transporta- 
tion problems  which  transcend  State  bovtnd- 
arles.  to  authorize  grants  under  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  on  a  temporary 
basis  to  help  defray  operating  deceits  in- 
curred in  commuter  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  McVICKER: 

H.  Res.  737.  Resolution  relating  to  nonpro- 
llferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAGOONNER: 

H.  Res.  738.  Reeolutlon  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activittes  to 
conduct  certain  Investigations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU : 

HJl.  12919.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Daniel 
Pemas  Beceiro;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.        

By  Mr.  WELTNER: 

HA.  lagao.  a  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Alex- 
ander Francis  Saker,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

327.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  chair- 
man. Young  Democratic  Southeastern  Alaska 
District  Committee,  lK)x  1125,  Ketzhllcan, 
Alaska,  relative  to  salmon  canneries  In 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

328.  Also,  petition  of  Fak,  Chom  Sun,  No. 
7-78  Yongchon-dong,  Sodaemun  Ku,  Seoul, 
Korea,  relative  to  compensation  for  the  death 
of  her  husband;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

329.  Also,  petition  of  Charles  K.  Murphy, 
S128>4  North  MuBcatel  Avenue,  San  Gabriel, 
CaUf.,  and  others,  relative  to  awarding  a 
pension  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  February  17, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Haskell  R.  Deal,  D.D.,  minister, 
Eldbrooke  Methodist  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  eternal  Ood,  we  come 
before  Thee  with  humility  and  gratitude, 


as  we  look  to  Thee  from  this  dedicated 
memorial  of  Thy  great  mercy  and  guid. 
ance;  Thy  power,  guidsuice,  and  grace 
have  sustained  us  in  all  our  history. 

Make  us  sensitive  to  Thy  great  provi- 
dence upon  our  great  land,  and  to  our 
sacred  trust  in  entering  the  great  tradi- 
tion  of  those  before  us,  into  whose  labors 
we  are  entered.  Let  the  light  of  the 
honor  sind  sacredness  of  this  place  shine 
throughout  our  land,  keeping  alive.  In  all 
our  people,  faith  in  our  dedication  to  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  human  life  every- 
where. 

Great  God  of  wisdom  and  truth,  bless 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  given 
themselves  in  service  and  honor  at  this 
altar  of  service  to  our  Nation,  and  have 
made-  these  walls  sacred  by  their  patriot- 
Ism  and  devotions.  Give  to  us,  we  be- 
seech Thee,  in  these  challenging  days, 
that  same  wisdom  and  strength  manl- 
.  f ested  In  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 
Sustain  us  by  Thy  wisdom,  grace,  and 
truth,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mitcalf,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, February  16,  1966,  was  dispensed 
with. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
the  nomination  of  Rear  Adm.  Willard  J. 
Smith,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  be  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  with 
the  rank  of  Eidmiral,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  Senate,  severally 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 

8.  251.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estabUsli- 
ment  of  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore 
In  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  othtf 
purposes; 

S.  577.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maiy  '■ 
Morse; 

S.  851.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Bernard  L.  LaMountaln,  VS.  Air  Force 
(reUred); 

S.  1620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  Harwell  Hogan;  and 

S.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  to  cancel  SUT 
unpaid  reimbursable  construction  c****  °' 
the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  chargeable  against  certain  non- 
Indian  lands. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 


which  it  requested  the  coitcurrence  of 

the  Senate: 

HJl.  1903.  An  act  for  the  ifflUef  of  Mrs. 
Sgdle  T.  Simmons  and  James  \%.  Simmons; 

Bit.  5007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arley 
L  Beem,  aviation  electrician's  mate  chief, 
U5.  Navy; 

HH.  5552.  An  act  for  the  rcjllef  of  David 
B.  Olldden;    ' 

H.R.  6663.  An  act  for  the  r<i|lef  of  Deem 
p.  Bartelt:  i 

HR.  8837.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
A.  Turner; 

H.R.  10674.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  fimds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Missourla 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  10994.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
T.  Davis,  Jr.,  Sallle  M.  Davis,  and  Nora  D. 
Wtilte;  and 

HR.  11271.  An  act  for  the  rtllef  of  cer- 
ulo  individuals  employed  by  ;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  at  the  Granite)  City  Defense 
Depot,  Granite  City,  111. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  1903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sadte  Y.  Simmons  and  James  R.  Slmmona; 

HR.  5007.  An  act  for  the  r^ef  of  Arley 
L  Beem,  aviation  electrician 'sj  mate  chief, 
U5.  Navy; 

HJl.  5552.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
B.  Glidden;  [ 

HR.  6663.  An  act  for  the  ril^ef  of  Dean 
P,  Bartelt;  | 

HR.  8937.  An  act  for  the  rell*  of  Charles 
A.  Turner; 

HR.  10994.  An  act  for  the  rel|etf  of  Charles 
T.  DaTlB,  Jr.,  Sallle  M.  Davis,  iand  Nora  D. 
White;  and 

HR.  11271.  An  act  for  the  liallef  of  cer- 
tain Individuals  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  at  the  Granite  City  Defense 
Depot,  Granite  City,  ni.;  to  the  Committee 
on  ttie  Judiciary. 

HR.  10674.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Missourla 
Tni)e  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tl>e  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
(aln. 


LTMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Metcm.f,  and  by 
iMianlmous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Metcaxj,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
foreign  RelaUons  was  authorlaed  to  meet 
ounng  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
™ttee  on  Employment  and  Manpower 
M  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
wware  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
»sslon  of  the  Senate  today.  This  re- 
West  has  been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temptare.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  twnpore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  February  17, 
1966,  he  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolution,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  1407.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Prank  E. 
Lipp;  and 

H.J.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  hold  the  22d  World  Health 
Assembly  In  Boston,  Mass.,  In  1969. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  4569.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  the  Congre- 
gation Emanuel  of  Denver,  Colo.  (Bept.  No. 
1005). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Inaular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  266.  A  biU  to  confirm  In  the  State  of 
Utah  title  to  lands  lying  below  the  meander 
Une  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  such  State 
(Bept.  No.  1006). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcultiu'e  and  Forestry: 

Nathan  M.  KoSsky,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  rpf erred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  2931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolae  Ca- 
llncscu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request) : 

S.  2932.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  establish  and  maintain 
reserves  of  agricultural  commodities  to  pro- 
tect consiimers  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2933.  A  bill  to  promote  international 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities,  to  com- 
bat hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellutoeb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  im- 
der  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bass,  Mr.  Coopkr,  Mr.  McOovxrn, 
and  Mr.  Russell  of  South  Carolina) ; 

S.  2834.  A  bUl  to  provide  needed  additional 
means  for  the  residents  of  rural  America  to 
achieve  equality  of  opportunity  by  authoriz- 
ing the  making  of  grants  for  comprehensive 
planning  for  public  services  and  development 
In  Community  Development  Districts  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellekder  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  JAVrrS: 

S.2935.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  under 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  en- 


coiu-age  regional  solutions  to  transportation 
problems  which  transcend  State  boundaries, 
to  authorize  grants  under  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  on  a  temporary  basis 
to  help  defray  operating  deficits  incurred  in 
commuter  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE : 

S.  2936.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Be- 
cerra  Gestal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  COTTON: 

S.  2937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norman  A. 
Sargent;  and 

S.  2938.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Louiae 
Pierce;  to  the  ConmUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BASS: 

S.  2939.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  prohibit 
State  and  local  taxation  of  electric  power 
produced  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bass  when  he  in- 
troduced the  alxive  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2940.  A  bill  to  coordinate  and  improve 
the  waste  management  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  of  other  Government 
and  private  organizations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RESERVE  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES TO  PROTECT  CONSUMt 
ERS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  reserves  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  protect  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  also  send  to 
the  desk  a  short  analysis  of  the  bill, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  hear^gs  on 
this  bill  will  be  held  at  the  same  time 
as  those  on  the  bill  for  food  for  freedom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  analysis  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2932)  to  authorize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  reserves  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to.  protect  consumers 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ellendkr,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  BS-len- 
DER  is  is  follows: 
Short  Analysis  or  Bill  Attthomzino  Com- 

MODITT    CEEDrr    CORPORATION    TO    ESTABLISH 

AND  Maintain  Reserves  or  Aoricxtltural 

Commodities  To  Protect  CoNscmxis,  and 

roR  Other  Purposes 

Section  201(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  requires  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp<Mti- 
tlon  to  dispose  of  all  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities  held  by  it,  as  rapidly  as  possible 
consistent  with  Its  existing  authority,  the 
operation  of  the  price  support  program,  and 
orderly  marketing. 

The  attached  bill  would  authorize  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  reserves 
of  agricultural  commodities  primarily  to  as- 
JBure   a    continuous,    adequate,    and    stable 
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supply  to  meet  domestic  requirements  at  fair 
and  reasonable  prices,  and  also  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  commercial  exports,  the  food 
for  freedom  program,  and  domestic  feeding. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
be  authorized  to  reserve  such  commodities 
acquired  under  price  support  operations  and 
to  procure  such  commodities  for  the  purpose 
of  the  reserve  as  the  Secretary  may  direct. 

The  commodities  to  be  reserved  and  the 
reserve  quantities  for  each  marketing  year 
would  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  after  consultation  with  other  In- 
terested agencies  and  would  be  aimounced  In 
advance  of  the  marketing  year. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  ad- 
just support  prices,  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  to  achieve  the  production 
'  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  reserves. 

Commodities  in  the  reserve  would  be  avail- 
able for  disposal  through  sales,  barter,  dona- 
tions, and  redemption  of  payment-ln-klnd 
certificates.  Sales  would  be  made  under  the 
price  restrictions  of  existing  law.  Sales  for 
foreign  currencies  or  upon  long-term  condi- 
tions would  be  made  subject  to  provisions  of 
the  Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966. 

The  domestic  donations  which  may  be 
made  are  those  in  which  can  be  made  under 
current  authority.  Foreign  donations  would 
be  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  other 
law  with  respect  to  such  donations.  Dis- 
posal through  barter  would  be  pursuant  to 
other  authority  available  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  with  respect  to  such 
transactions. 


POOD  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  promote  International  trade  In 
agricultural  commodities,  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other 
purposes.  ' 

I  wish  to  give  notice  that  the  Commit" 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which 
will  have  this  bill,  will  begin  hearings  on 
the  bill  on  March  1,  1966.  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  short  explanation  of  the  purposes 
of  the  bill,  and  ask  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  expla- 
nation will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2933)  to  promote  interna- 
tional trade  in  agricultural  commodities, 
to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to 
further  economic  development,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ellen- 
Dsx,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Ellkndkr  Is  as  follows: 

Short  Explanation  or  Biu. 

The  bin  authorizes  a  5-year  program  for 
furnishing  food  aid  abroad  to  replace  Public 
Law  460  when  It  expires  on  December  81, 
1066. 

It  eliminates  the  surplus  requirement, 
providing  that  commodities  to  be  furnished 
would  be  those  determined  to  be  available 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  taking  Into 
account  productive  capacity,  domestic  re- 
quirements, farm  and  consumer  price  levels, 
commercial  exports,  and  adequate  carryover. 

Programs  of  assistance  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  the  new  legislation  would  b% 
directed  toward  attaining  self-help  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  countries  particularly 
with  respect  to  meeting  needs  for  food. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of 
markets  for  American  farm  products. 


The  program  would  continue  to  be  financed 
under   the   Commodity   Credit   Corporation. 

TRUC   I 

This  title  authorizes  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  both  for  foreign  curren- 
cies and  for  dollars  on  credit  terms.  The  bUl 
ehiinclates  a  policy  of  shifting  from  foreign 
currency  sales  to  dollar  credit  sales  at  a 
progressive  rate  in  order  that  the  transition 
to  dollar  sales  can  be  completed  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971,  except  for  U-S.  requirements. 

The  bill  limits  agreements  ucder  this  title 
during  any  year  to  92.5  billion  plus  unused 
authorizations  from  prior  years. 

TTTLC   n 

This  title  authorizes  the  donation  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  such  purposes  as  to 
meet  emergency  food  needs  for  victims  of 
disasters,  to  provide  food-for-work  commu- 
nity development  programs,  and  to  carry  out 
the  U.S.  pledge  to  the  world  food  program. 

The  policy  of  furnishing  this  type  of  aid 
through  nonprofit  voluntary  relief  agencies 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  Is  re- 
emphaslzed. 

Programs  of  assistance  under  this  title 
during  any  year  are  limited  to  $800  million 
plus  unused  authorizations  from  prior  years. 

TTTLK    m 

This  title  provides  that  currencies  which 
accrue  from  foreign  currency  sales  shall  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
and  shaU  be  used  for  specified  pvurposes. 
Among  the  purposes  authorized  are:  to 
finance  U.S.  expenses  abroad,  to  develop  new 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  to 
procure  military  equipment  for  common  de- 
fense, to  promote  economic  development,  to 
finance  educational  exchange  programs,  to 
make  loans  to  U.S.  firms  for  business  devel- 
opment and  trade  expansion,  and  to  finance 
research. 


RURAL  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  in  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Coopkr, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  and  Mr.  Russell  of 
South  Carolina,  a  bill  to  provide  needed 
additional  means  for  the  residents  of 
rural  America  to  achieve  equality  of  op- 
portunity, by  authorizing  the  making  of 
grants  for  comprehensive  planning  for 
public  services  and  development  in  com- 
munity development  districts  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Hear- 
ings on  this  bill  will  begin  on  March  9 
of  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  for  a  period  of  1 
week,  so  that  others  who  may  desire  to 
Join  as  cosponsors  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
olijectlon,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2934)  to  provide  needed 
additional  means  for  the  residents  of 
rural  America  to  achieve  equality  of  op- 
portunity by  authorizing  the  making  of 
gitmts  for  comprehensive  planning  for 
public  services  and  development  in 
community  development  districts  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxire, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Ellender  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  President's  message  on  the  subject, 
as  well  as  a  staff  explanation,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
from  the  President,  explanation  and 
analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Ellender  are 
as  follows: 

RUBAL  POVKBTT   PSOCEAM MESSAGE  FSOU  TBI 

PazsmeNT  or  thz  UNrrxn  States  Tsajis- 

icnTiNG  THX  RmtAL  PovzsTT  Prookam 
To  the  Congress  0/  the  United  States: 

Last  year  In  my  message  on  agricultm 
I  described  poverty's  grip  on  rural  Amerlcs: 

Nearly  half  of  the  poor  in  the  United 
States  live  in  rural  areas. 

Almost  one  In  every  two  rural  famlllci 
has  a  cash  Income  under  93,000. 

One-fourth  of  rural  nonfarm  homes  are 
without  running  water. 

Rural  people  lag  almost  a  years  behind 
urban  residents  In  educational  attainment 

Health  facilities  In  rural  areas  are  so  in- 
adequate that  rural  children  receive  one- 
third  less  medical  attention  than  urban  chil- 
dren. 

These  deflcieocies  persist  In  1966.  Their 
effect  Is  grievous  on  urban  America— the 
recipient  of  millions  of  unskilled  mlgranU 
from  rural  areas  In  the  past  two  decades. 
It  Is  tragic  on  the  rundown  farms  and  im- 
poverished communities  that  still  house  4.4 
million  poor  rural  families. 

ADMINISTRATm   ACTIONS 

Last  year  I  directed — 

Each  department  and  agency  administer- 
ing a  program  that  could  benefit  riiral  peo- 
ple, to  assvire  that  Its  benefits  were  distrib- 
uted equitably  between  urban  and  runl 
areas. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  to  review  the  admlnU- 
tratlve  obstacles  that  might  stand  In  the 
way  of  such  a  distribution. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  bli 
field  offices  to  the  task  of  assisting  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  making  their  programs  ef- 
fective in  rural  areas. 

As  a  result,  the  Rural  Ccxnmunlty  Develop- 
ment Service  was  created  and  charged  wltii 
assuring  that  the  Department  made  that  u- 
slstance  available. 

This  mission  of  the  Department  is  now 
firmly  established  in  practice.  Its  field  per- 
sonnel are  active  in  Informing  rural  people 
of  their  eliglbUlty  for  medicare,  and  of  lu 
requirements.  They  work  with  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  In  planning  and 
encouraging  new  rural  industrial  develop^ 
ments.  In  several  pilot  counties,  concerted 
projects  are  underway.  The  Departments  ot 
Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Agriculture  are  Joined  In  a  common  effort  to 
bring  social  services  to  poor  rural  communi- 
ties. The  water  and  sewer  facilitiea  program 
has  been  simplified.  They  have  been  made 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  small  town* 
and  communities. 

The  OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  in- 
creased Its  efforts  '.n  rural  areas.  Community 
action  programs  are  underway  in  a  number  of 
rural  counties — supporting  community  »c- 
tlon  planning;  providing  remedial  reading 
courses,  vocational  Instruction,  and  adult 
education:  and  assisting  small  cooperatives 
to  acquire  farm  machinery. 

These  programs  have  Inspired  a  new  b«m« 
of  hope  among  the  rural  Americans  who 
have  experienced  them. 

More — much  more — needs  to  be  done  if 
their  effects  are  to  reach  the  dispersed  but 
very  real  pockets  of  rural  poverty  throogb- 
out  America. 

THX  NEED  rOR  PLANNING 

Legislation  enacted  by  the  first  ««***°' 
this  Congress,  and  In  prior  years,  P'^O'J^ 
the  means  for  a  massive  attack  on  poverty 
In  America. 

But— even  with  the  help  of  these  grest  Jf" 
programs — too  few  rural  communities  u* 
able  to  marshal  sufficient  physical,  l**^^ 
and  financial  resources  to  achieve  a  •atwK' 
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tory  level  of  social  aad  econ^lc  develop- 
ment. 

The  central  advantage  of  the  city  has  been 
t  large  and  concentrated  population  to  pro- 
Tide  the  leadership  and  technical  capability. 
Tbls  leadership  can  achieve  jocxynomlet  at 
K&le  In  operations,  to  provide  adequate  pub- 
lic services  and  facilities  for  Its  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  dlficult.  If  not 
Impossible,  for  every  small  hamllet  to  offer  Its 
ovn  complete  set  of  public  servtoes.  Nor  Is  It 
economic  for  the  small  city  to  try  to  achieve 
metropolitan  standards  of  sorvlce,  oppor- 
tunity, and  culture,  without  tielatlon  to  Its 
rural  environs. 

Tbe  related  Interests  of  each  need  to  be 
taken  into  account  In  planning  for  the  pub- 
lic services  and  economic  development  of  the 
wider  community.  In  this  way  the  benefits 
of  creative  federalism  can  be  brought  to  our 
rural  citizens — In  small  cities  bb  well  as  Its 
rural  neighbors. 

WBAT   MIORT   BE  DOm 

The  base  exists  for  such;  coordinated 
planning. 

New  communities  are  coming  into  being — 
stimulated  by  advanced  means  of  travel  and 
communications.  Because  of  these  It  is  pos- 
sible to  extend  to  people  In  the  putlylng  rural 
areas  a  richer  variety  of  publla  services,  and 
of  economic  and  culttiral  opportunities. 

Resoiu'ces  must  be  combined — in  larger 
areas,  as  well  as  rural  and  small  urban  com- 
munities. In  a  population  basQ  large  enough 
to  support  a  full  range  of  efflcKht  and  high- 
quality  public  services  and  facjutles,  we  can 
achieve  tbe  conditions  necessary  Xor  economic 
and  social  advance. 

TRI  DIMENSIONS   OF  THE  CoilliUmTIES 

The  dimensions  of  an  area  itrlthln  which 
residents  should  Join  to  carry  out  Integrated 
planning  are  likely  to  be  already  marked  by 
the  trading  or  commuting  patterns. 

In  most  such  communities,  tbe  total  popu- 
lation will  be  large  enough,  with  enough 
potential  users  of  each  essential  service,  to 
justify  employing  competent  full-time  resi- 
dent specialists  in  medical  services,  schools, 
and  the  like.  In  some  such  oommunlties, 
where  towns  of  even  10,000  are  scarce,  it  may 
be  more  practical  to  provide  major  services 
to  people  at  the  outer  limits  through  mobile 
faculties. 

BENEFITS   or    PLANNI^O 

Coordinated  planning  can  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth.  I 

It  can  provide  the  economi^«  of  efficient 
public  services — which  attract !  iuslness  and 
industry.  i 

It  can  make  possible  adequate  vocational 
training.  Rural  workers  who  lack  present 
Job  opportunities  can  become  qualified  for 
work  In  new  and  expanding  industries  within 
reach  of  their  homes  or  farms. 

it  can  provide  the  schools  to  spare  young 
chUdren  the  fate  of  their  fathers.  Seventy- 
two  percent  of  all  poor  rural  Jamllles  today 
are  headed  by  persons  who  havel  finished  only 

•  years  of  schooling  or  less. 

It  can  greatly  enlarge  the  effectiveness  of 
public  and  private  resources. 
It  can  insure  that  programs  •will  comprise 

•  logical  and  comprehensive  eflort  to  solve 
M>«  community's  Interrelated  problems  at 
Jhinimum  cost. 

It  can  bring  us  closer  to  ac>»ieve  a  more 
•"••utlful,  more  livable  rural  America.  An 
^weastng  combination  of  local.  State,  and 
fWeral  resources  is  already  beginning  to 
™«form  the  countryside.  Tbls  coopera- 
"Mi  is  making  multiple  uses  possible— for 
Pnwuctlon,  for  outdoor  recrealtlon,  and  for 
u>e  restoration  of  natural  beauty.  Planning 
«n  belp  make  thU  beneficence  a  part  of  the 
uns  of  millions  of  urban  Americans. 

Above  all,  planning  Is  an  atlrmative  act. 
«  aignifles  the  willingness  of  rta-al  men  and 
»omen  to  make  their  part  of  America  a  place 


of  hope.  Rural  America  need  not  be  a  waste- 
land from  which  the  young,  however  Ul  pre- 
pared, flee  to  the  cities.  It  does  not  have  to 
be  a  place  where  live  only  those  too  old,  too 
poor,  too  defeated  to  seek  other  horizons. 

CX)M»«TJNITT   DETXLOPKXNT  DISTaiCTS 

I  propose  that  we  ahOTi  how  broad-based 
planning  can  inspire  the  people  of  rural 
America  to  unite  the  resources  of  their  rural 
governments  and  snuUl  cities. 

I  propose  this  union  to  Improve  tbe  quality 
of  life  for  the  citizens  of  both. 

I  propose  that  we  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  number  of  community  develop- 
ment districts  to  carry  out,  under  local  initi- 
ative, such  comprehensive  planning. 

Tbe  boundaries  of  community  develop- 
ment districts  will  correspond  to  the  normal 
commuting  or  trading  patterns  of  the  rural 
and  city  residents. 

,  Planning  activities  for  the  district  will  be 
performed  under  the  direction  of  represent- 
atives selected  by  each  of  the  partlclp^atlng 
county  or  municipal  governments.  They  will 
be  responsible  for  planning  the  coordination 
of  all  governmental  development  and  serv- 
ice functions  within  the  district. 

Federal  grants  would  be  provided  : 

(1)  For  distrlctwide  planning  of  public 
services  and  governmental  functions  where 
other  Federal  planning  assistance  Is  not 
available;  and 

(2)  For  distrlctwide  coordination  of  local 
planning  activities  with  Federal  programs 
and  private  Initiatives,  in  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  rtiral  community  problems. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  certify 
that  the  area  has  met  the  requirements  for 
designation  as  a  community  development 
district.  Selection  of  the  pilot  districts  will 
be  made  to  afford  experience  In  a  representa- 
tive variety  of  geographic,  economic,  and 
social  conditions.  Funds  wUl  be  requested 
to  augment  those  presently  available  for 
planning  grants. 

Federal  assistance  would  help  to  support 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  planning  for 
all  public  services,  development  programs, 
and  governmental  functions  within  the  dis- 
trict; a  continuing  liaison  with  Federal  and 
State  agencies;  and  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  resources  and  needs  within  the  district, 
such  as  labor  skills,  industrial  sites,  land 
and  water  resources,  health  care,  education, 
cultural  opportunities,  and  public  services. 

Thus  the  scope  of  planning  to  be  sup- 
ported would  extend  beyond  physical  devel- 
opment. It  would  encompass  as  well  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the  area,  and 
Its  potential  for  growth. 

Each  agency  of  the  Government  charged 
with  administering  a  program  relevant  to 
these  needs  will  be  requested  to  cooperate 
with  the  community  development  districts. 
For  example,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  med- 
ical conditions  in  the  area  would  be  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  Teacher  Corps — 
which  I  again  \irge  the  Congress  to  support 
at  a  level  commensurate  with  Its  promise — 
would  be  asked  to  make  teams  available  for 
the  districts.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  offer  a  concerted  emphasis  In  Its 
resource  development  programs  within  the 
pilot  districts. 

The  purpose  of  the  planning  effort  I  recom- 
mend is  to  assist  these,  districts  to  achieve 
significant  economies  of  scale  and  rational 
vise  of  resources.  This  achievement  can  lift 
them,  and  their  peoples,  above  their  present 
level  of  development. 

Our  purpose  Is  to  demonstrate  how  a  com- 
mon effort  can  provide  the  needed  district 
vocational  school  In  one  county,  the  hospital 
In  another,  the  police  training  in  a  third, 
Industry  or  an  adequate  library  In  a  fourth. 
This  effort  can  avoid  the  waste  of  duplica- 
tion— or  worse  still,  the  total  lack  of  such 


facilities  or  services  because  of  a  failure  to 
pool  oommon  resources. 

Our  purpose  Is  not  to  supplant  present  ef- 
forts of  local.  State,  or  Federal  governments. 
Our  purpose  Is  to  supplement  them.  Then 
we  do  not  forsake  tbe  small  community,  but 
help  to  avoid  underrepresentatlon  in  deci- 
sions that  affect  Its  life. 

MEDICAL   NEEDS 

Rural  families  share  with  the  urban  poor 
a  greater  need  for  modem  medical  services. 
Infant  mortality  and  Infectious-disease  rates 
are  higher,  life  expectancy  Is  lower,  and  the 
need  for  chronic-illness  care  Is  Just  as  preva- 
lent. 7et  rural  families  have  had  lees  access 
to  physicians,  with  rural  States  averaging 
only  a  third  the  number  of  physicians  per 
person  as  the  heavily  populated  urb^n  States. 
The  continuing  decline  in  the  per  capita 
number  of  physicians,  therefore,  strikes  hard- 
er at  rural  families. 

The  beneficial  effeets  of  recent  legislation, 
providing  for  more  extensive  professional  re- 
lationship between  rural  hospitals  and  urban 
medical  centers;  the  Improved  schooling  that 
will  soon  be  available  In  rural  areas;  Im- 
proved roads  and  transportation — all  will  re- 
duce the  difficulty  in  recruiting  physicians 
for  rural  areas  by  increasing  the  professional 
and  educational  opportunities  available  to 
them. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  recruiting  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  medical  students  from  the 
families  of  the  urban  ix>or  and  rural  areas. 
We  need  a  financial  Incentive  that  will  make 
It  possible  for  children  of  these  families  to 
undertake  a  medical  career.  At  the  same 
time  we  need  to  draw  upon  medical  students 
from  other  areas  to  settle  In  rural  medical 
practice. 

I  shall  soon  propose,  therefore,  that  a  loan 
forgiveness  program  modeled  upon  the  Na- 
tional Defense  ESducation  Act  Amendments  of 
1065  be  applied  to  medical  students  who 
choose  to  practice  in  poor  niral  areas. 

RtniAL  povebty 
.  The  efforts  of  five  administrations  have 
provided  some  relief  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  families  who  remain  on  small 
farms  and  In  rural  communities.  7et  the 
old  task  renuUns  undone:  to  end  tbe  travail 
of  unemployed  and  underemployed  men;  to 
teach  their  children  the  skills  they  must  have 
to  prosper  In  a  Oompetltlve  society;  to  provide 
enough  food,  adequate  shelter,  and  decent 
medical  care  for  their  families;  and  to  help 
them  achieve  freedom  from  want  and  fear 
In  their  later  years. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  stand  Idly  by 
and  permit  our  rural  citizens  to  be  ground 
Into  poverty — exposing  them,  unassisted  and 
vuiencouraged,  to  the  neglect  of  a  changing 
society.  Few  other  elements  of  our  popula- 
tion are  so  treated  by  our  humane  and  pro- 
gressive people. 

Tet  I  believe  we  need  the  counsel  of  those 
best  qualified  by  experience  and  understand- 
ing of  rural  America's  problems,  to  help  us 
chart  our  course  of  assistance  to  her  poor. 

Consequently,  I  shall  soon  apjxjlnt  a  Com- 
mission on  Riu*al  Poverty,  whose  task  it  wiU 
be  to  make  recommendations  to  me,  within 
'I  year  of  its  appointment,  on  the  most 
efficient  and  promising  means  of  sharing 
America's  abundance  with  those  who  have 
too  often  been  her  forgotten  people. 

Rural  poverty  has  proved  an  almost  In- 
tractable problem  In  past  decades.  Its 
abolition  may  require  a  Journey  of  a  thou- 
sand miles. 

But  the  first  step  In  that  Journey  is  tbe 
Ix>ollng  of  the  common  resources  of  rural 
Americans — Joining  them  in  a  common  plan- 
ning effort  that  will  magnify  the  resources 
of  each. 

In  tbe  program  I  propose,  I  ask  tbe  Con- 
gress to  take  that  step  with  me  today. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Trx  Whitx  HoTraE,  January  2B.  1988. 
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A  bill  to  provide  needed  additional  means  for 
the  residents  of  rural  America  to  acbleve 
equality  of  opportunity  by  authorizing  the 
making  of  grants  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  public  services  and  development 
In  designated  community  development  dis- 
tricts designated  by  the  Secretaxy  of  Agri- 
culture 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  in  Comgreta  atembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comm\mlty  Devel- 
opment District  Act  of  1066". 

8ic.  a.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (1) 
to  provide  the  means  for  more  equitable  par- 
ticipation by  rural  reeldenU  in  coordinated 
planning  activities  and  decisions:  (3)  to  in- 
crease efflclency  In  the  use  of  resources;  (3) 
to  provide  full  representation  of  smaller  gov- 
ernmental unlu  In  the  planning  activities 
and  decisions  which  affect  their  residents, 
so  that  existing  and  future  programs  can  be 
made  more  effective  In  providing  In  rural 
America  equality  of  opportunity;  (4)  to  Im- 
prove the  relationships  between  and  the  wel- 
fare of  both  ubran  and  rural  people:  and  (5) 
to  facilitate  the  cooperation  among  all  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  in  establish- 
ing multi-county  conununlty/dV»elopment 
dlstrlcu  to  better  coordinate/ th(r*plannlng 
of  programs  to  Improve  rural  Ufe. 

S«c.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  Hoiislng 
and  Urban  Development,  may  designate  as 
a  community  development  dUtrlct  (here- 
after called  'district")  any  area  that  has 
been  so  delineated  by  the  State  agency  spe- 
cified by  the  Governor  or  legislature  of  the 
State,  or  any  other  area  If  such  designation 
U  not  In  conflict  with  the  action  of  such 
State  agency,  where  he  finds  that  the  area 
encompassed  within  the  district  includes  a 
county  or  municipal  government  having  Jur- 
isdiction over  a  commuting  center,  or  two 
or  more  centers  within  convenient  dally 
commuting  distance  of  each  other,  and  the 
surrounding  territory  within  convenient 
daily  commuting  distance  of  such  centers. 
The  district  may  Include  such  other  territory 
beyond  convenient  dally  commuting  dis- 
tance of  such  centers  within  which  the  resi- 
dents are'dependent  upon  such  centers  as 
their  usual  source  of  some  or  all  of  the  goods 
and  services  generally  secured  by  dally  com- 
muting. "Convenient  dally  commuting  dis- 
tance" means  such  distance  and  direction  as 
residents  normally  commute  for  their  day- 
to-day  commercial,  vocational,  public  serv- 
ice, social,  and  cultural  pursuits. 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Upon  designation  of  a  district 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  community 
development  district  planning  agency  (here- 
after called  "agency")  may  be  established 
In  the  district.  The  agency  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  governed  by  a  board  or  commis- 
sion (hereafter  called  "board")  whose  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
partlclpatlTig  county  or  municipal  govern- 
ments having  Jurisdiction  within  the  dis- 
trict. Representation  on  the  board  shall  be 
reasonably  related  to  the  populations  of  the 
participating  governmental  Jurisdictions, 
and  the  eligibility  of  county  or  municipal 
governments  to  participate  shall  be  so  estab- 
lished as  to  enable  all  citizens  residing  with- 
in the  district  to  be  represented  on  the  board 
by  the  appointee  of  an  elected  government. 

(b)  "PartlclpaUng"  governments  as  used 
In  this  Act  means  thoee  counties  and  muni- 
cipalities which  have  authorized  by  official 
action  of  their  governing  bodies  representa- 
tion on  the  board  and  participation  In  the 
functions  of  the  board. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
Of  1054,  as  amended,  la  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section  grants  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 


to  the  planning  agency  of  any  community 
development  district  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  the  Commimlty 
Development  District  Act  of  1066  for  com- 
prehensive planning  as  defined  In  this  sec- 
tion and  in  accordance  with  purposes  of  that 
Act.  Such  grants  shall  be  in  the  amounts 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Not  to  exceed  76  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  required  for  commimlty  devel- 
opment district  program  development  plan- 
ning, and  for  other  planning  of  public  serv- 
ices and  other  functions  of  the  participating 
governments  for  which  Federal  planning 
grants  are  not  otherwise  available. 

"(2)  Planning  incentive  grants  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  centiun  of  the 
amount  of  other  Federal  grants  for  planning 
purposes  extended  within  the  district. 

"Grants  provided  under  this  subsection  to 
the  planning  agency  may  be  paid  in  whole 
or  In  part  to  participating  governments  for 
the  use  of  the  planning  agency  where  this 
will  facilitate  the  purposes  of  the  Commu- 
nity Development  District  Act  of  1966. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subsection  compre- 
hensive planning  may  also  Include  the  under- 
taking of  coordinated  planning  for  public 
services  and  for  all  other  governmental  f\inc- 
tlons." 

Sec.  6.  The  Administrator  of  any  Federal 
assistance  program  having  a  requirement  for 
planning  as  a  condition  of  loan  or  grant 
assistance  shall,  before  approval  of  such 
assistance,  give  consideration  to  the  plans  for 
the  applicable  district. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
require,  as  a  condition  of  extending  planning 
assistance,  that  the  board  agree  to  give  con- 
sideration to  all  other  planning  requirements 
under  any  other  Federal  program. 

Sec.  8.  Any  agencies  of  the  United  States 
authorized  to  make  grants,  loans,  or  other 
assistance  shall  accord  due  and  appropriate 
consideration  to  requests  for  assistance  to 
carry  out  plans  of  districts.  Upon  request 
of  a  board,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture  may 
provide  technical  advice  to  applicants  for 
such  assistance  In  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  plans  provided  for  In  this 
Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  delegate  to  the  heads  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  such  of  his  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  under  this  Act  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  and  to  authorize  the  redelega- 
tlon  of  such  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
by  the  heads  of  such  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  In  such  manner  as 
will,  to  the  maxlmimi  extent  permitted  by 
other  applicable  laws,  assist  In  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Shost  Statf  Exflan axiom  or  Rukal  Povkxtt 
Bill 

The  bill  requested  by  the  President  In  bis 
message  transmitting  the  rural  poverty  pro- 
gram provides  for  planning  assistance  to  local 
areas.  It  would  be  called  the  Community  De- 
velopment District  Act  of  1066.  Under  It  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, could  designate  community  de- 
velopment districts  (generally  within  dally 
commuting  distance  of  a  center) ,  if  such  ac- 
tion did  not  conflict  with  State  action.  A 
planning  agency  would  be  established  for 
each  district  by  a  board  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  county  and  municipal  govern- 
ments in  the  district. 


Grants  could  then  be  made  by  the  aeoe- 
tary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
the  planning  agency  in  amounts  certified  bt 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for — 

1.  Up  to  76  percent  of  the  professional  staff 
cost  required  for  development  planning  tad 
planning  of  public  services  and  functions  for 
which  Federal  planning  grants  are  not  other- 
wise  available;  and 

2.  Planning  Incentive  grants  In  an  amount 
up  to  10  psroent  of  the  amo\mt  of  other  IM- 
eral  planning  grants  made  within  the  district 

An  analysU  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  attached. 

AnALTBU    or   THE    CoiUCXTinTT   DEVXLOnaST 

DurmiCT  Act  or  1966 
Sections  I  and  2 :  The  purpose  !of  this  net 
Is  to  help  raise  the  quaUtv  of  uje  and  the 
level  of  opportunity  In  rural  America  to  a 
par  with  our  continually  rising  expectaUoM 
of  urban  Ufe  by — 

1.  Providing  the  means  for  more  equitabl* 
participation  by  rural  residents  in  coonll. 
nated  planning  activities  and  decisions; 

2.  Increasing  efflclency  In  the  Use  of  re- 
sources; 

3.  Providing  full  representation  6f  smaller 
governmental  unite  in  the  planning  acUvlUM 
and  declBlona  which  affect  their  resldenu,  so 
that  existing  and  future  programs  can' be 
made  more  effective  In  providing  In  rural 
America  equality  of  opportunity; 

4.  Improving  the  relationships  between 
and  the  welfare  of  both  urban  and  rural 
people;  and 

5.  PaclUtatlng  the  cooperation  among  all 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  In  estab- 
lishing multlcounty  conmiimity  develop- 
ment districts  to  better  coordinate  the  pUn- 
nlng  of  programs  to  improve  rural  life. 

Section  3:  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized,  after  consulting  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, to  designate  community  development 
districts.  The  boundaries  of  districts  would 
be  thoee  delineated  by  the  appropriate  State 
planning  agency,  or  not  in  conflict  with  ac- 
tion taken  by  such  State  agency. 

This  will  have  the  important  advantage  of 
enabling  the  State  planning  agency  to  de- 
velop a  pattern  for  planning  organization 
within  the  State  that  can  be  followed  uni- 
formly In  planning  for  all  State,  local,  and 
Federal  governmental  programs. 

The  guidelines  for  determining  the  boun- 
daries of  districts,  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  specified  in  this  bill,  are  likely 
to  be  already  marked  with  considerable  pre- 
cision by  the  conunutlng  patterns  that  h»?e 
been  drawn  by  rural  and  urban  residents  to- 
gether as  they  drive  to  work,  to  shop,  to  col- 
lege, to  visit,  and  to  medical,  educadonsl, 
vocational  training,  recreational,  and  cul- 
tural facilities.  The  commuting  center  It 
likely  to  be  within  1  hour's  driving  time 
of  most  or  all  residents. 

In  such  districts  the  total  population  will 
be  large  enough  to  Insure  enough  users  d 
each  essential  service  to  Justify  employing 
competent,  full-time  resident  specialists  to 
provide  concerted  medical  and  educational 
services.  In  some  regions  where  towns  of 
even  10.000  people  are  scarce,  It  Is  more  prac- 
tical to  provide  major  services  to  people  »t 
the  outer  limits  through  mobile  ladlltKi 
rather  them  for  them  to  commute. 

No  two  districts,  of  course,  will  be  Identlcsl. 
But  a  typical  district  can  be  thought  of  •• 
having  a  small-  or  medium-sized  city  at  the 
center,  together  with  a  circle  of  prUnarUy 
rural  counties  within  commuting  range 
around  it.  Some  districts  might  contain  two 
or  more  urban  centers.  The  rural  countlM 
will  invariably  contain  several  county-i<»' 
towns  and  smaller  settlements.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  that  residents  of  the 
district  normally  and  spontaneously  carry  on 
most  of  their  resident-type  activities  within 
its  limits. 
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Ssetton  4:  Upon  designation  of  a  district 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  community 
development  district  planning  agency  may 
be  established.  It  shall  be  governed  by  a 
board  or  commission  whose  members  ase  ap- 
pointed by  the  participating  oounty  or  mu- 
nicipal goveriunents.  Representation  on  the 
board  is  to  be  reasonably  relatad  to  popula- 
tion of  the  governmental  Jurisdictions  par- 
ticipating. The  eligibility  of  participating 
governments  Is  to  be  established  so  that  all 
neldents  within  the  district  can  be  repre- 
Mnted  on  the  board,  if  an  elected  govern* 
ment  having  Jurisdiction  over  tJiem  takes  the 
necessary  official  action  to  participate  In  the 
(unctions  of  the  planning  agency.  A  par- 
'tlclpatlng  government  Is  defined  as  one  that 
has  taken  official  action  to  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  board  and  to  [participate  In 
Its  functions. 

Section  5:  Section  6  would  amend  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  as  am^ded, 
relatmg  to  community  planning,  by  adding 
an  additional  subsection  "h".  The  grants' 
program  would  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultiu-e,  but  the  funds 
granted  are  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  make  grants  in  the  amounts 
and  to  district  planning  agencies  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  funds 
tuthorlzed  under  the  proposed  legislation. 

Grants  would  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  profaslonal  staffs 
needed  to  carry  out  comprehenelve  planning, 
u  defined  In  section  701,  as  It  would  be 
amended  by  the  Community  Development 
District  Act.  Such  grants  would  be  avail- 
able to  cover — 

1.  Up  to  75  percent  of  the  professional  staff 
cost  for  developing  the  district  planning  pro- 
gram, and  for  planning  of  pther  govern- 
mental functions  and  publlQ  services  for 
which  Federal  planning  grants  ^e  not  other- 
wise available;  and 

2.  Planning  Incentive  grants  ilti  an  amount 
up  to  10  percent  of  other  Fedjeral  planning 
grants  made  within  the  district. 

Grants  could  be  paid  to  the:  participating 
governments  for  use  by  the  planning  agency. 
If  this  would  facilitate  district  planning, 
"niis  would  enable  district  planning  agencies 
to  (unction  In  some  States  wtitch  may  not 
now  have  legislative  authority  for  county 
municipal  governments  to  undertake  such 
planning  Jointly. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  new  provision,  the 
term  "comprehensive  planning"  under  sec- 
tion 701  is  broadened  to  Include  the  under- 
takmg  o(  coordinated  planning  for  public 
services  and  for  all  other  governmental  func- 
tions. 

The  regular  section  701  planning  grants, 
•hd  the  special  planning  granGs  under  the 
proposed  Conmfunlty  Development  District 
Act  o(  1966,  would  be  distinct  and  separate, 
but  related,  planning  g;rant  programs. 

The  present  urban  planning  assistance 
program  authorized  by  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  provides 
ftderal  grants  to  supplement  State  and  local 
funds  (or  the  purpose  of  flnanolng  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  urban  planning  ac- 
tlTltles.  This  main  thrust  Is  to  develop  plans 
Out  would  more  adequately  deal  with  the 
problems  of  smaller  communities  and  related 
nietropolitan  areas  arising  from  the  expan- 
sion of  urban  and  urbanizing  areas,  which 
In  many  instances,  transcend  political 
boundaries.  The  planning  purposes  are  con- 
cerned with  the  pattern  and  intensity  of  land 
Me  and  the  provision  of  pulUlc  facilities, 
loeiudlng  transportation,  opeh  space  and 
fjcwatlon.  housing,  health,  educational  fa- 
wuties,  community  development  and  urban 
renewal,  and  long-range  fiscal  plans  for  such 
owelopment.  These  grants  require  the  In- 
wrgovernmental  coordination  of  all  related 
PJJ^nmng  activities  among  the  State  and 
"cai  governmental  agencies  concerned. 


The  present  urban  planning  assistance 
program  provides  a  maximum  grant  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the  urban  planning 
project.  If  the  locality  Is  situated  In  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  redevel- 
opment areas,  or  in  areas  In  which  there  has 
occurred  a  subetantlal  reduction  In  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  a  decline  in  government 
employment  or  purchases,  grants  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  75  percent  of  the  proj- 
ect cost,  which  Is  the  amount  that  would  be 
authorized  under  the  Oonmiunlty  Develop- 
ment DUtrlct  Act  for  districts  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  addition, 
community  development  districts  may  get 
up  to  a  maximum  of  a  10-percent  of  the 
amount  of  other  grants  within  the  district  as 
an  additional  incentive  grant. 

Under  the  present  section  701  authorities, 
counties  (without  regard  to  population)  and 
multlcounty  agencies  may  receive  planning 
grants.  However,  such  grants  axe  limited  to 
use  for  plans  for  the  development  of  public 
facilities.  Including  transportation,  land  use, 
open  space,  recreation,  etc.,  In  the  population 
centers. 

The  plaimlng  and  development  of  public 
facilities  in  the  main  population  centers  of 
metropolitan  and  nonmetropolltan  areas  will 
contribute  importantly  to  rural  opportuni- 
ties in  the  area.  However,  there  is  needed 
also  an  efficient  means  for  the  planning  of 
programs  for  improved  public  services  and 
governmental  functions  In  predominantly 
rural  areas.  The  broader  scope  of  compre- 
hensive planning  for  community  develop- 
ment districts  that  would  be  provided  by  the 
proposed  amendment  to  section  701  will  per- 
mit predominantly  rural  local  governments 
to  participate  In  planning  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, public  facilities,  and  public  services, 
with  the  commuting  center  cities  upon 
which  rural  people  must  depend  to  an  im- 
portant extent. 

Section  6:  The  bill  would  require  the  ad- 
ministrator of  any  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram, having  a  requirement  (or  planning  as 
a  condition  of  loan  or  grant  assistance,  to 
give  consideration  to  the  plans  of  the  ap- 
plicable district  before  approving  such  aid. 
This  would  help  to  insure  that  federally 
aided  projects  within  a  district  will  conform 
to  the  dlstrlctwlde  plan. 

Section  7:  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culttire  to  condition  planning  assistance  to 
districts  upon  the  boards  agreement  to  give 
consideration  to  the  planning  requirements 
of  other  Federal  programs. 

Section  8:  Any  Federal  agency  making 
grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  would  be 
required  to  give  consideration  to  requests  for 
aaelfitance  needed  to  carry  out  a  district's 
plan.  Upon  request  of  a  district  board,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized 
to  give  technical  advice  to  applicants  for 
such  assistance,  tn  the  development  and 
carrying  out  of  projects  confwmlng  to  the 
district's  plans. 

Section  9:  The  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture 
would  receive  the  conventional  authority  to 
delegate  his  functions  under  this  act  to 
other  Federal  agencies.  All  Federal  agen- 
cies would  be  required  to  exercise  their 
functions,  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted 
by  other  law.  In  such  a  maimer  as  to  assist 
In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  act. 

Section  10:  The  bill  would  authorlEe  ap- 
propriations needed  for  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  v 


REGIONAL  SOLUTIONS  TO  CERTAIN 
TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  encourage  regional  so- 
lutions to  mass  transportation  problems 
which  transcend  State  boundaries,  and 


to  provide  expanded  Federal  assistance 
to  hard-pressed  commuter  services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  PRESrODTO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  blU 
seeks  to  encourage  the  regional  approach 
in  solving  mass  transit  commuter  prob- 
lems, by  doing  the  following: 

First.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
grants  of  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  surveys,  studies,  and  de- 
velopment plans  undertaken  by  regional 
transportation  authorities.  Only  au- 
thorities duly  created  by  individual 
States  or  through  interstate  compact 
and  empowered  to  own  or  lease  and  to 
operate  transportation  facilities  would 
qualify  for  these  grants. 

Second.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
provide  technical  assistance  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  these  transpor- 
tation authorities. 

The  bill  would  also — 

Third.  Increasing  the  authorization 
under  the  Mass  Transit  Act  to  $300  mil- 
lion a  year  through  fiscal  1970. 

Fourth.  Authorizing  the  Secretary,  for 
a  maximum  of  3  years,  to  make  grants  of 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  operating  deficits 
of  any  mass  transmrtation  company 
running  commuter  service  in  one  or  more 
urban  areas. 

Such  grants  would  be  conditioned  on 
the  submission  to  the  secretary  of  a 
commuter  service  improvement  plan 
providing  for  a  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical commuter  service.  This  por- 
tion of  the  legislation  differs  from 
S.  2804.  recently  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
in  that  it  limits  the  duration  of  such  aid 
to  any  one  company  to  3  years — rather 
than  10  years — and  sets  a  maximum 
grant  at  one-half — rather  than  two- 
thirds — of  the  actual  operating  deficit. 

Fifth.  Increase  the  limit  of  what  any 
one  State  may  receive  under  the  capi- 
tal grant  progrtun  of  the  Urban  Meiss 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  from  12Vi  to 
15  percent  under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  it  is  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
the  operating  costs  of  essential  commu- 
ter service  just  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  millions  of  dollars  to  give 
aid  to  other  means  of  transportation 
such  as  the  subsidies  to  airlines  and  the 
merchant  marine  and,  of  course,  the 
enormous  Federal  highway  program. 
Under  present  law.  States  may  receive 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  for  highway 
construction  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  interstate  highway  systems. 
The  intention  of  increased  Federal  aid 
in  the  case  of  commuter  railroads  Is 
only  to  provide  temporary  assistance — 
the  bill  limits  Federal  grants  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  annual  net  operating  loss 
for  a  3-year  period.  It  is  my  hope  that 
within  that  period  of  time,  the  commuter 
service  either  through  private  or  State 
aid  may  no  longer  ne^  Federal  sup- 
port. 

I  have  previously  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  create  an  interstate  rail  author- 
ity to  operate  financially  hard-pressed 
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commuter  services.  That  legislation, 
8.  1234.  was  recently  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. This  present  proposal  would  In- 
crease Incentives  for  the  establishment 
of  such  regional  transportation  authori- 
ties on  a  national  basis. 

Failure  to  maintain  commuter  service 
would  bring  about  not  only  Intolerable 
restrictions  on  the  flow  of  commuter 
traffic  In  heavily  urbanized  areas,  but 
also  would  result  in  increasing  the  bur- 
dens of  already  crowded  highways  and 
the  need  for  added  Federal  and  State 
expenditures  for  highway  construction. 
The  loss  of  4  tracks  of  1  commuter 
railroad  would,  according  to  a  recent 
survey,  require  the  construction  of  80 
highway  lanes  at  prohibitive  cost. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  been  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  regional  solutions  to  the 
transportation  needs  of  many  areas  of 
this  Nation.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  leg- 
islation wUl  stimulate  establishment  of 
new  regional  transportation  authorities 
and.  in  addition,  further  strengthen 
those  already  in  existence,  such  as  the 
Trl-State  Transportation  Commission, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transporta- 
tion Authority. 

It  is  time  that  we  Join  together  where 
necessary  to  devise  a  system  of  rapid 
transportation  which  will  work  effi- 
ciently, economically,  comfortably,  and 
safely.  Each  year  we  become  more 
aware  that  although  we  are  building 
spacecraft  which  may  reach  the  moon, 
ve  are  yet  imable  to  provide  the  citizen 
with  a  modem  rapid  transit  system. 

I  believe  that  in  the  development  and 
Improvement  of  commuter  services,  the 
Federal  Government  can  help  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  funds  available 
to  finance  expenditures  for  capital  equip- 
ment. President  Johnson  In  his  budget 
message  requested  legislation  authoriz- 
ing $150  million  for  the  programs  under 
the  Mass  Transit  Act  for  fiscal  1968 — 
this  amounts  to  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  program  at  the  same  figure  author- 
ized for  fiscal  1966  and  1967.  I  believe 
that  neither  the  amount  to  be  authorized 
nor  the  1-year  extension  requested  is  ac- 
tually enough.  I  am  Informed  that  de- 
mand for  funds  has  exceeded  the  amount 
available  in  each  year  since  the  program 
w4s  begun.  The  1-year  extension  does 
not  give  State  and  localities  a  long 
enough  commitment  of  Federal  support 
to  enable  them  to  make  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  future.  Accordingly,  my 
proposal  would  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
appropriations  through  fiscal  year  1970 
and  at  the  same  time  the  amount  au- 
thorized would  be  increased  to  $300  mil- 
lion through  fiscal  1970.  This  amount 
would  Include  the  operating  deficits  pro- 
gram. A  gradual  Increase  to  $50  million 
for  fiscal  1969  is  authorized  for  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. 

I  am  informed  that  at  least  three 
States— New  York.  California,  and  Penn- 
sylvania— are  certain  to  make  requests 
for  funds  amounting  to  more  than 
the  laVi-percent  limitation  which 
any  one  State  may  receive  under 
the  present  law.  I  intend  to  in- 
crease the  limiUUon  to  15  percent  In 


the  case  of  any  State  in  which  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  maximum  grants  have 
been  made  or  obligated  for  projects  and 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  Is  a  substantial  need  for  such  an  in- 
crease in  order  to  carry  out  existing  pro- 
grams. This  language  is  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  urban  renewal  section  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended— sec- 
tion 106(e) . 

Those  who  would  see  the  transporta- 
tion problem — in  particular  the  commut- 
er situation — as  strictly  a  problem  con- 
fronting the  northeastern  section  of  the 
Nation  fail  to  see  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  significant  national  ramifications  of 
this  problem.  For  many,  the  commuter 
problem  at  this  time  is  only  a  distant 
din,  but  as  this  Nation  continues  to  grow, 
I  can  tell  you  most  assuredly  that  the 
problem  will  reach  all  sections  of  the 
Nation.  You  may  be  sure  this  problem 
of  urban  transit  will  arise  in  Atlanta  or 
in  San  Francisco  or  in  other  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  future.  This  Is  the  time  for 
the  legislators  of  all  States  to  Join  with 
those  of  us  who  are  presently  immersed 
in  this  problem  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  not  only  rid  us  of  these  recurrent 
urban  transportation  crises  but  will  also 
prevent  such  problems  from  arising  In  the 
growing  metropolitan  areas. 

We  must  stay  ahead  of  the  growth 
of  our  urban  transit  needs  by  developing 
a  farslghted  comprehensive  plan  for 
urban  mass  transit  through  the  setting 
up  of  regional  mass  transportation  au- 
thorities. I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  one  hand,  must  temporarily 
help  the  cormnuter  railroads  to  stay 
alive,  while  with  the  other  hand,  it  must 
give  long-term  aid  so  that  these  railroads 
may  establish  a  more  secure  economic 
position  through  a  capitalization  pro- 
gram designed  to  modernize  their  facill- 
Ues. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the  prob- 
lem and  to  Join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  important  legislation.  I  hope  that 
this  bill  will  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
along  with  a  bill  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  (S.  2804)  which 
U  now  before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2935)  to  authorize  grants 
under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  to  encourage  regional  solutions  to 
transportation  problems  which  tran- 
scend State  boundaries,  to  authorize 
grants  under  the  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  on  a  temporary  basis  tojielp 
defray  operating  deficits  incurred  in 
commuter  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3935 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Reirreaentatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mctlon 

701  of  tb»  BouKlng  Act  of  1S64  U  amended 


by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  a  new  tub. 
seotlon  as  follows : 

"(h)  In  order  to  encoiirage  regional  aohi. 
tlons  to  thoae  transportation  needs  and  prob- 
lems  which  transcend  the  boundaries  of  an 
one  State  <x  iu  poUtlcal  subdlvUlons,  Uw 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop, 
ment  Is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  make  grants  to  regional  tran^w. 
tatlon  authorities,  designated  by  the  Oor. 
ernors  of  the  States  Involved  and^ceptsbit 
to  the  Secretary,  which  are  empowlred  uiKhr 
State  laws  or  Interstate  compact  to  own  or 
lease  and  to  operate  transportation  faclliu«i, 
and  to  perform  planning  functions  with  ». 
spect  to  transportation,  on  a  regional  bssii 
and 

"(2)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
SUtes  or  political  subdivisions  of  Sutes  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  transporta- 
tion authorities  to  meet  regional  transpor- 
tation needs. 

A  grant  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the 
estimated  cost  to  any  such  authority  for  un- 
dertalsing  surveys  and  studies,  and  develop- 
ing plans  and  programs,  for  meeting  effec- 
tively regional  transportation  requirement*. 
Assistance  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  «ub- 
sectlon  shall  Include  studies  evaluating  U»e 
need  for  the  establishment  of  regional  trans- 
portation authorities  in  meeting  the  trans- 
portation requirements  of  metropolitan  or 
other  areas  In  the  United  States,  and  such 
assistance  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
through  members  of  his  staff,  or  by  contrsct 
with  public  or  private  Institutions  or  flmu." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  redesignating  aee- 
tlons  6.  7,  8,  9.  10.  11.  and  12  as  sections  7,  8, 
9.  10.  11.  12,  and  13,  respectively,  and  by  add- 
ing after  section  6  a  new  section  as  follow : 

"OEANTS  TO  MKET  COMMUTEai  SERVICE  DEncm 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  mskf 
grants  on  a  temporary  basis  to  any  State  or 
local  public  l>ody  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  State  or  public  body  to  assist  any  msM 
transportajtlon  company  which  malntalni 
commuter  service  In  one  or  more  urban  areu 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  State  or  pub- 
lic body  to  defray  operating  deficits  incurred 
a«  the  result  of  providing  such  service.  TJm 
amount  of  any  grant  made  under  this  aec- 
tlon  to  any  State  or  local  public  body  to 
assist  any  such  company  shall  not  exceed 
one-half  of  the  annual  net  operating  defldt 
of  such  company,  as  certified  by  such  SUt* 
or  public  t>ody  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Any  grant  under  this  section  to  any 
State  or  local  public  body  to  assist  any  msH 
transportation  company  to  defray  operating 
deficits  Incurred  as  the  result  of  providing 
commuter  service  In  one  or  more  urban  area* 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  State  or  pub- 
lic body  shall  be  conditioned  on  the  Joint 
submission  by  such  State  or  local  public 
body  and  such  company  of  a  commuter  aerv- 
ice  improvement  plan,  meeting  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  and  approved  by  him, 
for  providing  more  efficient,  economical,  and 
convenient  commuter  service  in  such  ar«» 
or  areas,  and  for  placing  the  coounuter  op- 
erations of  such  company  on  a  sound  flscsl 
basis.  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  to  assist  any  such  company  unieM 
( 1 )  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  such  com- 
pany has  the  requisite  ability  and  autbority 
to  carry  out  an  approved  commuter  serrics 
Improvement  plan.  (2)  the  State  at  local 
public  iKxty  and  the  company  submitting 
such  approved  plan  agree  to  provide  such 
Joint  or  separate  reports  to  the  Secretary  M 
he  may  require,  and  (3)  such  company  agress 
to  permit  the  Secretary  and  the  ComptroUsr 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  tbefr 
duly  authorized  representatives,  during  any 
period  In  which  It  is  receiving  asslstanei 
under  this  section,  to  have  access  for  th« 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination  *<>  anytf 
Its   books,  documents,   papers,  and  recowi 
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tbat  are  pertinent  to  the  p\irpt«ee  for  which 
luch  assistance  Is  granted.  t(o  such  com- 
pany shall  receive  assistance  provided  under 
tbls  section  for  a  period  m  ekcess  of  three 
yaars.  except  that  the  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize such  assistance  for  Mi  additional 
period,  not  exceeding  two  yeare.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  an  extension  Is  necessary  In  order 
to  enable  such  company  to  carry  out  Its  com- 
muter service  Improvement  plfin. 

"(b)  In  providing  asslstanoa  under  this 
Act  for  the  benefit  of  any  ma»«  transporta- 
tion company,  the  Secretary  ahall,  insofar 
u  practicable,  coordinate  such  assistance 
with  any  other  assistance  whloh  Is  reason- 
ably available  to  such  compan)r  from  public 
or  private  sources."  i 

(b)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (a) )  Is  Mnended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  senilcolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  and  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur^n  Develop- 
ment;"; I 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4);  | 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  perl^  at  the  end 
of  clause  (5)  and  Inserting  lil  lieu  thereof 
■';  and";   and  i 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  there  a  new 
clause  as  follows: 

"(6)  the  term  'annual  net  op«  ztatlng  deficit* 
means  that  part  of  the  anmiai  operating 
costs  of  a  mass  transportation  company 
wlilch  could  reasonably  have  tbeen  avoided 
by  the  elimination  of  commuttr  service  In 
an  urban  area,  less  the  annual!  fevenues  de- 
rived by  such  company  from  tjie  provision 
of  such  service."  ! 

Stc.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Tran8|»rtatlon  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as;  loUows:  "In 
addlUon  to  amounts  heretofore!  Iipproprlated 
to  finance  grants  under  this  lAct.  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  >or  that  pur- 
pose not  to  exceed  8300,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987;  $300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1968;  »300.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969;  and  $300,000,000 
lor  fiscal  year  1970." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(b)  of 
such  Act  (as  redesignated  by  s^lon  2(a)  of 
this  Act)  Is  amended  to  read  a4  lollows:  "In 
addlUon  to  amounts  heretofore  made  avail- 
able to  finance  projects  under  thU  section,  the 
Administrator  may  make  available  for  that 
purpose  from  the  mass  transportation  grant 
authorization  provided  In  section  4(b)  not  to 
exceed  «35,000,000,  which  lUnlt!  Ihall  be  In- 
creased to  $40,000,000  on  Juljf  1,  1967.  to 
♦45,000,000  on  July  1.  1968,  and'i©  $50,000,000 
on  July  1,  1969."  ; 

Sbc.  4.  Section  13  of  the  JTJrban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (as  redesignated 
by  section  2(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  7(b)"  and  In- 
«rtlng  In  lieu  thereof  "secUon  B(b) ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  Insert- 
jngin  lieu  thereof  the  following;  ":  Provided. 
That  such  limitation  shaU  t>e  Increased  to  15 
per  centum  In  the  case  of  any  State.  If  (1) 
more  than  two- thirds  of  the  maximum  grants 
Pennltted  under  the  foregoing  limitation 
nave  been  made  or  obligated  far  projects  In 
«uch  State,  and  (2)  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  Is  a  substantial  need  for  such  In- 
crease in  order  to  carry  out  existing  progTtois 
meeting  the  requlremente  of  section  4(a)." 


One  of  the  principal  motivating  factors 
behind  the  enactment  of  the  law  creat- 
ing the  TVA  was  reasonably  priced  elec- 
tric power  for  consumers.  The  success 
in  this  area  is  so  remarkable  that  today 
the  rates  of  TVA  produced  power  are  used 
as  a  guideline  or  a  yardstick  for  the  price 
of  power  throughout  our  Nation. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  there  are  forces  at 
work  today  that  would  undermine  this 
economical  concept.  It  is  indeed  ironic 
that,  after  the  potential  of  a  State  has 
been  developed  to  such  a  great  degree  by 
an  agency,  this  same  State  would  turn 
and  attack  one  of  the  basic  concepts  of 
the  developing  agency.  But  tills  is  what 
is  being  done  to  the  consumer  by  applying 
sales  taxes  to  the  sale  of  electric  power 
produced  by  TVA.  The  temptation  to 
cash  In  at  the  expense  of,  not  only  the 
TVA.  but  the  citizen-consumer  proved 
too  great. 

Most  States  which  have  sales  taxes 
provide  exemptions  for  basic  necessities. 
Certainly,  after  the  recent  experience  of 
the  blackout  in  New  York  City,  no  one 
can  question  that  electric  power  is  essen- 
tlal.  In  the  TVA  area  this  is  doubly  true. 
IWith  the  advent  of  reasonably  priced 
electric  power,  the  people  of  this  region 
have  utilized  electricity  on  a  much  wider 
scale  than  other  areas  of  the  country. 
For  Instance,  more  people  heat  their 
homes  electrically  in  this  section  than  in 
any  other  area  of  our  Nation. 

However,  certain  State  governments, 
and  I  must  regretably  report  that  my 
own  is  the  chief  transgressor,  have  seen 
fit  to  attempt  to  tap  this  source  of  bless- 
ing to  their  people  by  applying  sales 
taxes. 

This  practice.  Mr.  President,  is  not  only 
in  obvious  disregard  of  the  State  govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  insure  the  essen- 
tials of  life  to  Its  own  people,  but  is  an 
attack  on  the  principles  and  concepts  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2939)  to  amend  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
prohibit  State  and  local  taxation  of  elec- 
tric power  produced  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bass. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PROHIBITION  OF  STAt'ES  AND 
^^<^AL  GOVERNMENTS  FROM 
TAXING  TVA  PRODUCED  ELEC- 
TRIC POWER 

dn!!?"'.^^®-  ^^-  P^sldent.  I  Intro- 
.^'i°f  appropriate  reference,  a  biU  to 
72^^  ,?*  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933  to  prohibit  State  and  local 
j«aaon  of  electric  power  produced  by 
»e  Tennessee  VaUey  Authorito. 


WASTE    MANAGEMENT    RESEARCH 
ACT  OP   1966 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  first  in  a  series 
of  bills  which  will  comprise  a  compre- 
hensive package  of  antipollution  legisla- 
tion for  consideration  by  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

These  bills  will  be  a  sharp  departure 
from  what  we  have  done  in  the  past. 
They  will  revolutionize  America's  ap- 
proach to  water  pollution.  They  will 
involve  considerable  costs.  They  will 
undoubtedly  be  controversial. 

But  they  also  are  inescapable.  They 
accept  the  hard  reality  that  pollution 
has  all  but  destroyed  our  rivers,  that  It 
Is  on  Its  way  to  destroying  our  lakes, 
and  that  it  is  threatening  our  supply  of 
fresh  water.    They  recognize  that  our 
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cities.  States,  private  industries  and  the 
Federal  Government  are  presently  un- 
able to  check  pollution.  And  they  pro- 
vide a  solution  to  this  mounting  crisis 
which  we  can  ignore  no  longer. 

My  Judgment  tells  me  that  the  people 
of  America  are  ready  at  long  last  for 
tills  kind  of  legislation.  It  may  take 
a  while  for  such  a  broad  program  to  be 
fully  understood.  It  may  require  some 
budgeting  skill  to  make  the  necessary 
funds  available.  But  if  the  pubUc  and 
its  elected  representatives  really  want  to 
save  their  threatened  waters,  then  we 
have  no  real  alternative  but  to  adopt 
this  comprehensive  approach.  Pollution 
itself  is  costly  and  controversial.  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  to  save 
our  fresh  blue  waters,  we  will  pay  a  far 
more  terrible  price  in  their  destruction. 

During  the  past  3  years,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject  in  speeches  in  some 
23  States  from  coast  to  coast.  It  is  my 
conclusion  that  it  will  cost  us  anywhere 
from  $50  to  $100  billion  over  the  next 
decade  and  a  half  to  save  our  fresh 
waters  from  complete  destruction.  This 
is  a  large  amount  of  money.  However,  it 
amounts  to  about  1  or  2  years'  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
certainly  Is  a  reasonable  amount  to  in- 
vest to  enhance  the  environment  in 
which  we  live.  Everywhere  I  have  gone 
I  have  found  the  public  willing  to  under- 
take an  attack  on  pollution  of  such 
magnitude.  The  public,  in  fact,  Is  far 
ahead  of  the  Congress  in  Its  concern  over 
this  Issue. 

Last  fall,  I  was  asked  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  to  write  a  detailed  series  of 
articles  on  the  nationwide  pollution 
problem  and  to  propose  some  solutions. 
These  articles  were  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recobd  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  on  January 
19. 

Since  that  time,  these  proposals  have 
been  translated  into  bill  form  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Senate 
legislative  counsel. 

Many  others,  of  course,  share  my  con- 
cern about  this  national  pollution  prob- 
lem. The  Senate  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion Subcommittee,  on  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, has  armounced  Its  Intention  to  in- 
troduce legislation  in  this  field. 

Last  Sunday  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  story  expressing  the  President's 
deep  concern  on  this  issue  and  sf>eculat- 
ing  on  the  legislative  proposals  which  he 
might  make  to  meet  the  problem. 

Because  I  feel  a  personal  obligation  to 
propose  a  comprehensive  program  to 
meet  the  pollution  crisis,  I  will  offer  these 
bills  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  hope  that  after  consider- 
ing these  bills,  along  with  those  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  the  Senate 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee, 
the  Congress  will  go  on  this  year  to  en- 
act a  truly  comprehensive  program  to 
check  and  eradicate  water  pollution. 

THK  POLLtn'ION   CRISIS 

Never  before  in  history  has  our  Nation 
bec<«ne  so  aware  of  the  growing  crisis  of 
water  pollution.    In  the  past  12  mcmths. 
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It  ha5  drawn  the  urgent  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  domi- 
nated the  covers  of  our  national  news 
magazines,  has  filled  the  front  pages  of 
American  newspapers,  and  has  been  dra- 
matically portrayed  in  television  docu- 
mentafies. 

The  grim  facts  have  shocked  the  Na- 
tion: 

Every  major  river  system  in  America 
is  polluted. 

Almost  all  our  lakes  face  possible  ruin, 
from  the  smallest  pool  in  the  woods  to 
the  mighty  Great  Lakes  chain. 

Experts  warn  that  vast  Lake  Erie  may 
already  be  too  far  gone  to  save,  as  it 
suffocates  from  a  surge  of  pollution  which 
has  consumed  all  the  oxygen  in  the  2,500 
square  mile  heart  of  the  lake  and  set  off 
a  cancerlike  explosion  of  weeds  and 
algae. 

Southern  Lake  Michigan's  pollution 
has  been  labeled  "practically  irreversi- 
ble," with  the  grim  report  that  even  if 
all  pollution  stopped  today  it  might  take 
100  years  for  it  to  be  clean  again. 

Cities  are  now  discharging  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  untreated  sewage  from  75 
million  people. 

Industries  are  now  discharging  the 
equivalent  of  the  untreated  sewage  from 
165  million  people. 

Poisonous  pesticides  which  do  not  de- 
compose are  being  used  at  the  rate  of  700 
million  pounds  a  year,  and  their  use  will 
increase  tenfold  in  the  next  20  years. 

Ships,  yachts,  marinas,  and  lakeshore 
cottages  are  polluting  many  of  our 
choicest  lakes  and  rivers. 

A  New  York  woman  reviewed  these 
facts  recently  and  simmied  up  the  situa- 
tion in  these  words : 

We  Amerlcazu  are  standing  ankle  deep  in 
sewage,  shooting  rockets  to  the  moon. 

The  problem  has  been  clearly  docu- 
mented, by  the  President,  by  the  UJS. 
Public  Health  Service,  by  State  and  local 
health  officers,  and  by  conservation 
groups  all  across  the  Nation.  The 
question  is,  What  do  we  propose  to  do 
about  it? 

Surely  we  cannot  build  a  Great  Society 
while  standing  ankle  deep  in  sewage. 
WHAT  IS  aznfo  donxt 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  dedi- 
cated people  have  done  many  admirable 
things  in  an  effort  to  protect  our  NatlCHi 
from  the  hazards  of  water  pollution. 

Our  cities  have  built  costly  sewage 
treatment  plants,  often  burdening  their 
property  taxpayers  by  doing  so.  Many 
industries  have  also  installed  costly 
waste  treatment  facilities  and  spent 
great  sums  of  money  on  imaginative  re- 
search. State  and  local  enforcement 
officials,  usually  understaffed  and  under- 
financed, have  worked  valiantly  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest. 

The  Federal  Government  has  moved 
steadily  forward,  beginning  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  in  1956,  and  the  strength- 
ening of  that  act  which  took  place  in 
1961  and  1965. 

But  the  tragedy  of  our  time  is  that  all 
this  effort  has  been  too  little  and  too 
late. 

The  harsh  truth  is  that  we  cannot  con- 
trol the  present  level  of  pollution  pouring 


out  of  our  cities  and  our  Industries  today. 
There  is  no  likelihood  whatever  that 
present  programs  will  be  able  to  a^je 
with  the  coming  surge  of  pollution. 

Everything  we  have  done,  everything 
we  are  now  doing  in  an  effort  to  control 
pollution,  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
threat  we  face. 

WHAT   IS   WRONG? 

Pollution  control  programs  are  compli- 
cated. But  it  is  possible  to  state  in  a  few 
simple  words  what  is  wrong  with  our 
existing  programs  at  the  local,  State  and 
Federal  level : 

Many  cities  cannot  or  will  not  spend 
the  money  needed  to  build  adequate  sew- 
age treatment  plants.  The  same  is  true 
for  industries. 

Enforcement  of  antipolluti(»i  laws  is 
weak.  But  even  tough  enforcement  will 
not  solve  the  problem  at  present.  You 
cannot  purify  city  or  industrial  wastes 
with  a  court  order. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the 
wastes  pouring  into  our  waters  and  how 
to  purify  them.  ^ 

We  are  trying  to  dls^>se  of  sewage 
and  dangerous  new  chemical  wastes  with 
the  same  methods  us^  for  more  than 
100  years. 

These  methods  will  work  no  longer. 
We  have  got  to  use  our  American  scien- 
tific genius  to  find  more  efficient  and 
more  effective  treatment.  You  might 
summarize  these  conclusions  by  saying: 

We  need  more  knowledge,  more  money 
and  a  new  method  of  enforcement. 

That  is  what  is  proposed  in  the  pack- 
age of  antipollution  bills  which  will  be 
introduced  in  the  next  few  days. 

Briefly  described,  the  bills  in  the  pack- 
age will  do  the  following : 

First.  Greatly  increase  Federal  grants 
to  cities  for  sewage  plant  construction. 
The  Federal  share  of  construction  costs 
would  be  increased  from  about  30  to 
90  percent. 

Second.  Authorize  direct  Federal 
grants  to  qualifying  industries  for  waste 
treatment  plant  construction. 

Third.  Establish  a  Federal  "pollution 
tax"  for  those  industries  which  continue 
to  pollute  public  waters. 

Fourth.  Greatly  increase  federally 
financed  research  into  waste  manage- 
ment and  disposal. 

Fifth.  Strengthen  Federal  authority  to 
move  against  pollution  when  local  en- 
forcement fails. 

Sixth.  Control  the  kinds  of  pesticides 
and  other  chemicals  which  may  be  used, 
in  order  to  prevent  water  supplies  from 
becoming  permanently  poisoned. 

Seventh.  Require  ships  and  marine 
terminals  on  our  lakes,  rivers  and  har- 
bors to  install  approved  sewage  treat- 
ment equipment. 

Eighth.  Authorize  a  rejuvenation  pro- 
gram once  pollution  has  been  checked 
on  a  given  body  of  water — to  clean  up  the 
filth  left  behind  and  begin  restoration  of 
the  quality  of  the  water. 

Each  of  these  bills  and  the  problems 
and  existing  programs  with  which  they 
deal  will  be  discussed  in  detail  as  they 
are  introduced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  RxcoRD  a  news  story  from  the  Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer  of  January  13,  1966,  a 
news  story  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 


of  February  3.  1966,  and  an  article  from 
my  January  1966  Newsletter,  which  de- 
scribed these  legislative  proposals  to  con- 
trol pollution.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  to  co- 
ordinate and  improve  the  waste  manage- 
ment activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  other  government  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  the  Waste  Manage- 
ment  Research  Act  of  1966,  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bin, 
news  stories,  and  articles  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2940)  to  coordinate  and 
improve  the  waste  management  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
other  government  and  private  organiza- 
tions, introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  re- 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  2940 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentativet    of    the    United    State»   o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLI 

Skction  1.  ThlB  Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe 
"Waste  Management  Research  Act  of  1966." 

nNDINOS   AMD   PURPOSES 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  the  air,  water  and  soU  of  the 
Nation  are  being  polluted  by  the  discard  and 
discharge  of  wastes,  seriously  Impairing  the 
suitability  of  these  resources  for  other  ush 
and  threatening  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people;  j 

(2)  that  this  pollution  vrnl  become  more 
severe  because  of  great  Increases  In  the 
quantity  of  wastes  and  the  continuing  ^>- 
pearance  of  new  kinds  of  wastes: 

(3)  that  the  present  methods  and  proc- 
esses for  collecting,  treating,  reclaiming,  and 
disposing  of  wastes  are  Inadequate  now  and 
will  be  useless  In  the  futvire  for  preventlnf 
further  severe  pollution  of  air,  water,  and 
soil; 

(4)  that  research  and  development  in 
waste  management  by  government  and  pri- 
vate agencies  are  not  now  organized  and 
financed  to  the  extent,  nor  conducted  with 
the  urgency,  necessary  to  solve  the  problemi 
of  waste  management  in  time  to  avert  what 
will  soon  be  a  national  pollution  crisis;  and 

(5)  that  research  and  development  In 
waste  management  by  government  and  pri- 
vate agencies  should  therefore  be  greatly  ex- 
panded and  accelerated. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  therefore 
are — 

(1)  to  provide  centralized  organization 
and  dlrectloui  and  adequate  financial  re- 
sources, for  expanded  and  accelerated  re- 
search and  development  in  waste  manage- 
ment by  the  Federal  CJovernment; 

(2)  to  provide  guidance  and  information 
to  State  and  local  governments,  and  to  in- 
dustrial and  other  private  agencies,  for  ex- 
panded and  accelerated  waste  management 
research  and  development; 

(3)  to  Insure  that  the  advanced  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  capablllttea  developed  by 
government  and  Indiutry  for  the  defense 
and  space  programs  are  exploited  for  wa»te 
management  research  and  development;  and 

(4)  to  direct  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  waste  management  pro- 
gram. 

OOMPRKHXMSIVS  WA8TS  MANAOKMINT  RWt*** 
PaOGRAM 

8»c.3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  o»fanl«« 
the  research  and  related  activities  author- 
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Had  by  the  Federal  Wat«r  PoUntion  Oon- 
trol  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  the  Solid 
ffute  Disposal  Act,  Into  a  comprehensive 
profram  for  research  In  waste  management. 
Tbe  Secretary  shall  Insure  that  the  program 
II  organized,  planned,  and  conducted  with 
linglenees  of  purpose  and  maximum  effec- 
tlTeness,  and  for  this  purpose  the  most  ad- 
TtBced  management  and  research  methods 
and  techniques,  including  systeois  analysis 
and  systems  engineering,  shall  be  employed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  alao  establish 
vlUiln  the  Department  an  office  to  coUect 
tiom  appropriate  sources  and  to  disseminate 
ictiveiy  to  the  general  public,  to  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  groups  and  their 
representatives,  and  to  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal govenmient  agenoles  and  their  repre- 
■entatlves,  such  Information  as  is  available 
regarding  all  aspecU  of  air,  water,  and  soil 
pollution,  including  In  particular  the  extent 
and  dangers  of  such  pollution,  and  the  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  available  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  research  on,  and 
prevention  and  abatement  of,  such  pollution. 

(c)  As  a  foundation  for  the  work  of  the 
waste  management  research  program  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (a)  of  this  wction,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  compiled  a  national  In- 
ventory of  waste  management  needs  and 
problems,  and  of  present  waste  management 
methods,  mcludlng  the  costs  of  these  meth- 
ods. He  shall  then  develop  and  reconunend 
to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  national 
waste  management  program.  Including 
therein  alternative  waste  management  sys- 
tems and  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  cost 
of  such  systems,  which  vrtll  meet  present  and 
future  national  wEwte  management  needs. 

INTXRAGENCT  COOPERATION 

8«c.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
and  arrange  for  full  and  complete  coopera- 
tion between  the  waste  management  research 
program  established  under  section  3(a),  and 
those  programs  of  other  departments  and 
igencies  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  engaged 
In  research  and  development  work  on  any 
•qxct  of  waste  management. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
request,  and  such  departments  and  agencies 
ce  directed  to  grant,  the  use  of  the  waste 
disposal  Installations  and  faculties  of  any 
Federal  Government  department  or  agency 
lor  the  purpose  of  testing  and  evaluating 
new  methods,  procedures,  and  equipment  for 
wsste  management:  Provided,  That  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned such  test  and  evaluation  work  wlU 
not  disrupt,  disorganize,  or  In  any  way  In- 
terfere with  the  normal  activity,  operations 
»nd  funcUonlng  of  such  agency  or  depart- 
ment: Provided  further.  That  any  expense 
l^icyrred  In  such  test  and  evaluafflon  work 
atove  and  beyond  the  normal  and  usual  ex- 
PM*e  of  operating  the  waste  dicbosal  In- 
nuiatlons  and  facilities  of  the  agency  or 
^tment  concerned  shall  be  bone  by  the 
Department.  ' 

APPROPRIATION    AUTHORIZATllaN 

•J^*  ^^*''*  "^^  hereby  authoilted  to  be 
•PProprlated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
Juiy  1,  1966,  and  for  each  of  5  succeeding 
°«ai  years,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
•My  lor  the  puropses  of  this  Act. 

DEFINmONB 

8k.  6.  When  used  in  thU  Act-L 
(»)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
■^JT  <rf  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 

10)  the  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
Pwtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
toUd  ..«*.!f™  "''^^"  h»«an8  the  unwanted 
rtniif,,,2!V  .  ^'^  ga«eous  materials  from  ag- 
ttSi  ^'*"«trlal,  commercial,  domestic, 
~?«^unlty  production  and  consumption 

WteS^'.fi!*^^**  °'"  <l^harged  Into  or 
^UJ^e  atmosphere,  water  courses,  or  the 

ttti^nl^n^™  "''"**  n^^nagement"  means 
-"  punned,  organized,  and  efficient  ooUec- 


tlon,  treatment,  reclamation,  and  disposal  of 
waste  to  minimize  or  prevent  air,  water, 
and  sou  poUutlon;  and 

(e)  the  term  "research"  means  (1)  studies, 
investigations,  and  experiments  for  the  de- 
velopment of  basic  and  t4>plled  knowledge 
bearing  on  waste  management  In  the 
physical,  biological,  social  and  earth  sciences; 
and  (2)  the  design,  development,  and  test- 
ing of  equipment,  methods,  and  processes  for 
waste  management. 

The  news  stories  and  articles  presented 
by  Mr.  Nelson  are  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Plain  Etealer,  Jan.  13,  1966) 

Om  BnxioN  DOLI.AR8  To  Fiaar  Pollxttion 

Asked 

(By  Thomas  B.  Outhrle) 

Washington. — U.S.  Senator  Gatlord  Nel- 
son, of  Wisconsin,  who  has  described  Lake 
&le  as  "a  primeval  swamp,"  told  the  Plain 
Dealer  yesterday  he  Intends  to  introduce 
legislation  in  the  present  cession  of  Congress 
to  provide  $1  billion  a  year  in  Federal  funds 
for  the  war  against  water  poUutlon.   - 

The  Plain  Dealw  reported  Tuesday  that 
Nelson  wlU  urge  QO-percent  Federal  financing 
for  sewers  and  sewage  treatment  faclllUes.  as 
propoeed  by  Cleveland  Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  16  Senators  in  8 
States  bordering  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  this  reporter, 
the  Wleoonsin  Democrat  yesterday  outUned 
for  the  Plain   Dealer  a  sweeping  pollution 


abatement  program  which  he  wUl  propose. 

Direct  grants  to  industrial  companies  to 
build  sewage  treatment  faciUties. 

A  pollution  tax  to  be  levied  against  cer- 
tain Industrial  companies  In  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  pollutants  they  discharge  Into 
the  waters. 

A  major  expansion  of  Federal,  state,  and 
private  research  programs  In  an  attempt  to 
find  creative  new  solutions  to  our  waste  dis- 
posal problems. 

Stronger  enforcement  procedures  to  carry 
out  our  existing  Federal  anUpoUutlon  laws. 

Legislation  to  require  all  ships  and  marine 
terminals  to  install  approved  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities,  combined  with  improved  en- 
forcement of  laws  against  pollution  from 
vessels  and  marine  terminals. 

A  lake  "rejuvenation  program,"  to  clean  up 
waters  and  beaches  and  restock  fish  once 
pollution  has  been  checked. 

Along  with  this  package  of  legislation  the 
Wisconsin  Democrat  will  put  before  Congress 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Great  Lakes  water  au- 
thority which  would  exercise  Jurisdiction  over 
the  water  resources  of  the  eight-State  lakes 
region. 

"I  am  delighted,"  Nelson  said,  "that 
Mayor  Locher  and  the  Plain  Dealer  are  pro- 
viding the  public  leadership  in  your  area 
which  Is  so  vital  If  we  are  to  attack  the 
mounting  nationwide  crisis  of  water  pollu- 
tion." 

He  said  he  had  already  found  Senators 
Frank  J.  Lausche  and  Stephen  M.  Youno.  of 
Ohio,  to  be  interested  and  helpful. 

Today,  Lavsche  wlU  meet  with  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  discuss  problems  relating  to  new 
legislation  In  the  war  against  pollution. 

Ladschi  already  has  Indicated  he  intends 
to  caU  a  meeting  of  the  lakes  Senators  to 
consider  a  crash  program  to  clean  up  the 
lakes  and  streams  of  the  Nation. 

Locher  proposed  in  his  letter  a  90-&-B 
formula  for  Federal-State-local  financing  of 
sewerage  programs.  Nelson  pointed  out  that 
at  present  the  Federal  Government  pays  only 
about  30  percent  of  such  costs. 

Other  Senators  commenting  on  Mayor 
Locher's  proposal  were  Williaai  Proxmiu, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  Pat  McNamara,  Dem- 
ocRAT,  of  Michigan,  and  Birch  Bath,  Demo- 
crat, of  Indiana.     Their  comments: 

Mr.  Proxmire.  "Under  the  present  system 
of  cost  sharing,  more  sewer  construction  per 
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Federal  dollar  is  undertaken  than  would  be 
the  case  under  the  80-6-6  system.  Conse- 
quently, It  would  be  necesaary  to  Uicrease 
Federal  appropriations  ix  the  formxUa  is 
changed." 

Mr.  McNamara.  "I  wlU  keep  (Mayor 
Locher's)  views  in  mind  should  water  pollu- 
tion legislation  come  before  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Bath.  "Obviously  we  must  Increase  the 
quantity  of  our  expenditures  and  quality  of 
our  programs  if  we  are  to  abate  and  prevent 
the  poisoning  of  our  lakes,  rivers  and 
streams.  (Locher's)  suggestions  strongly 
merit  consideration."  ' 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Feb.  3,  1966) 

Nelson  Maps  Massive  iWe  To  Clean  Up 

Lakxs,  Streams 

(By  John  W.  Kole) 

Washington,  D.C— The  most  comprehen- 
sive package  of  water  poUutlon  bliu  ever  In- 
troduced In  Congress  Is  beUig  prepared  by 
Senator    Nelson.    Democrat,    of    Wisconsin 

The  Senator  disclosed  Thursday  that  he 
planned  to  Introduce  the  sweeping  legisla- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  month 

The  bills  wUl  call  for  bllUons  of  dollars  in 
expenditures  to  spearhead  the  $100  bUlion 
Federal  program  Nelson  believes  Is  neces- 
sary during  the  next  16  years  to  clean  up 
the  Nation's  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes. 

Among  the  revolutionary  concepts  In  the 
package:  .»  i*  «*o 

Federal  grants  to  finance  90  percent  of 
uie  cost  of  sewage  treatment  facilities  buUt 
by  local  governments. 

A  "carrot  and  stick"  approach  of  helping 
Industries  to  build  waste  treatment  plants 
with  direct  Federal  grants,  perhaps  up  to  20 
percent  of  the  cost,  fast  tax  deprectaUon 
writeoffs  and  penalties  for  dumping  un- 
treated wastes  In  waterways. 

An  unprecedented  expansion  of  Federal 
support  for  Government  and  university  re- 
search programs  to  find  new  methods  to  deal 
with  the  huge  poUutlon  problem. 

A  massive  nattopal  study  which  would 
tise  the  newest  computer  techniques  to  draw 
up  a  comprehensive  waste  management  pro- 
gram for  the  Federal  Government.  • 

Nelson  said  In  an  Interview  that  he  real- 
ized that  any  legUlatlon  which  caUed  for  bU- 
Uons  of  dollars  In  new  Federal  aid  faced 
rough  sledding  In  Congreso  this  year  because 
of  the  sharply  rising  costs  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

But  he  said  he  was  convinced  the  problem 

had  been  mishandled  for  so  long  that  the 

Federal  Government  had  to  direct  a  huge 

program  If  the  problem  ever  was  to  be  solved. 

Am  por  xkdttbtst 

The  most  revolutionary  Item  In  the  pack- 
age Is  the  90  percent  Federal  financing  for 
local  sewage  disposal  facUlUes.  That  Item 
alone  could  cost  blUlons  of  dollars  a  year. 

At  present.  Nelson  said,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  only  about  30  percent  of  the 
costs  of  sewage  plants. 

The  Senator  said  he  realized  that  there  was 
an  inherent  penalty  In  such  a  program  for 
communities  which  had  spent  large  sums  to 
upgrade  their  sewage  treatment  plants.  But 
he  said  he  knew  of  no  way  to  make  such  a 
program  retroactive. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  poUutlon  volume 
comes  from  American  Indusl^'les  with  the 
otl^er  third  coming  from  municipal  sewage 
systems. 

Nelson's  proposal  to  combine  IncenUves 
and  penalties  to  deal  with  industrial  pollu- 
tion would  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
the  demxmds  of  industrialists  who  contend 
that  waste  treatment  should  be  a  "social 
cost." 

While  the  Senator  believes  that  industry 
generaUy  has  been  shamefully  negligent  In 
dealing  with  the  problem,  he  recognizes 
that  the  public  probably  will  pay  tbe  bill 
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no  matter  what  approach  la  taken — either 
through  higher  taxee  or  Increaaed  prices. 

The  Incentives  of  Federal  granta  and  toj 
wrlte-oCa  for  Industry  would  be  balance<i 
with  "effluent  charges"  which  would  be  levied 
against  corporations  according  to  the  volume 
of  pollution  they  contributed. 

Such  a  program  has  been  used  success- 
fully on  Germany's  Ruhr  River. 

Nelson  noted  that  many  States  for  years 
had  relied  on  the  "punish  the  polluter"  con- 
cept In  dealings  with  industry. 

"But  this  simply  haant  worked  becaxise 
the  laws  haven't  been  enforced,"  he  said. 
"In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  there  are  ■orders 
against  Industries  to  stop  polluting  which 
are  10  years  old." 

NxLflON  said  he  hoped  that  be  co\Ud  work 
out  a  retroactive  feature  for  this  part  of  his 
bill  to  help  Industries  which  had  built  ade- 
quate disposal  facUlUes  In  recent  years. 

He  cited  Wisconsin's  Kimberly-Clark  Corp., 
which  spent  $5  million  or  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  new  paper  mill  at  Anderson,  ^allf ., 
for  waste  treatment  facilities. 

Trat  Nh«bon  Nrwsixrna 

(By  Senator  Qatlobd  Nxlbon) 

poLLtrnoN  package:  senator  orrsBa  comphb- 

HENSIVE  PIAN 

The  Nation  has  become  alarmed  at  the 
mounting  pollution  of  Its  lakes  and  streams. 
The  threat  to  our  waters  has  won  the  atten- 
tion of  newspapers,  magazines,  television, 
and  book  publishers.  Public  officials,  right 
up  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
have  recognized  It  as  a  crisis  deserving  emer- 
gency action. 

Yet  for  all  that  has  been  accomplished  In 
recognizing  the  crisis,  the  Nation  does  not 
now  have  a  program  to  meet  It.  Pollution  Is 
being  fought  by  local.  State,  and  Federal  Oov- 
ernment,  but  at  each  level  the  fight  Is  hope- 
lessly Inadequate. 

As  Senator  Nelson  said  last  fall  In  a  Mil- 
waukee Journal  series  of  articles:  "We  have 
175  Federal  pollution  experts  at  work — con- 
ducting autopsies  on  dead  or  dying  waters. 
It  will  be  35  or  50  years  before  they  can  get 
to  the  waters  which  are  still  clean,  and  by 
that  time  those  waters  will  be  ruined,  too." 

Convinced  that  urgent  action  la  necessary, 
and  that  the  public  Is  ready  for  the  bold  new 
programs  necessary  to  fight  pollution.  Sen- 
ator Nelson  announced  this  month  that  he 
would  offer  a  comprehensive  package  of  anti- 
pollution legislation  to  the  1966  Congress. 

The  Nelson  package  would  revolutionize 
the  Nation's  approach  to  pollution.  Instead 
of  accepting  the  Inevitability  of  grossly 
polluted  rivers  and  slowly  dying  lakes;  In- 
stead of  seeking  Just  a  slight  advance  each 
year  In  antipollution  efforts  which  might 
not  even  offset  population  and  Industrial 
growth,  the  Nelson  package  alms  directly  at 
pollution  prevention,  followed  by  a  new  pro- 
gram to  rejuvenate  waters  now  ruined. 

The  heart  of  the  Nelson  pollution  plan  is 
the  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  neither  cities 
nor  Industries  can  now  afford  to  build  neces- 
sary sewage  treatment  feu:llltles. 

Cities  rely  on  overburdened  property 
taxes,  plus  a  small  Federal  aid  program  for 
30  percent  of  the  cost — but  requests  exceed 
approved  projects  by  a  margin  of  about  3  to 
1. 

Industries,  whose  pollution  load  is  now 
about  double  that  from  cities,  face  stiff  com- 
petition and  see  no  profits  In  costly  waste 
treatment  works.  The  Nelson  package  of 
legislation  will  tackle  that  problem  this  way : 

A  vast  Increase  in  Federal  grants  to  cities, 
from  the  present  $150  million  to  about  $1 
blllloa  a  year,  and  a  boost  In  the  Federal 
share  of  costs  from  30  percent  to  90  percent. 

Indiutnal  grants  and  fast  tax  wrlteoSs  to 
build  treatment  facilities. 


A  pollution  tax  on  industries  which  con- 
tinue to  pollute. 

Greatly  expanded  research  to  find  new, 
more  efficient  waste  disposal  methods  to 
avoid  the  tremendous  costs  now  expected. 

Other  Nelson  bills  will  strengthen  en- 
forcement, fight  pollution  from  ships  and 
detergents,  and  rejuvenate  waters  after  pol> 
lutlon  is  checked. 

The  pacltage  will  be  offered  Just  as  the 
Federal  Government  begins  organizing  a 
Great  Lakes  River  Basin  Commission,  urged 
by  Senator  Nelson  as  a  way  to  coordinate 
State-Federal  efforts  In  this  crucial  region. 
Nelson  also  will  offer  legislation  to  create  a 
strong  new  Great  Lakes  Water  Authority  to 
follow  up  on  the  water  resource  plans  to  be 
drawn  by  the  new  Commission. 

WASTE  ICANAOEMENT  BESEABCH  ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
bill  which  I  offer  today  is  the  Waste 
Management  Research  Act  of  1066. 

This,  bill  will  enable  us  to  explore  new 
frontiers  of  knowledge,  in  search  of 
imaginative  solutions  to  our  presently 
overpowering  pollution  problems. 

The  bill  would  establish,  under  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, a  comprehensive  waste  management 
research  program,  coordinating  all  such 
research  now  done  under  a  number  of 
different  Federal  programs.  This  re- 
search program  would  employ  the  most 
advanced  management  and  research 
methods  and  techniques,  including  sys- 
tems analysis.  % 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  establish 
a  new  information  office,  which  would 
gather  information  on  pollution  and 
wttste  disposal  and  make  it  available  to 
business,  industry,  municipalities,  and 
the  general  public.  This  would  be  a  valu- 
able new  storehouse  of  information  and 
an  effective  way  of  spreading  the  facts 
on  the  pollution  threat  and  how  it  can 
be  met. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  bill  would 
direct  the  Secretary  to  compile  a  na- 
tional inventory  of  waste  management 
needs  and  problems,  and  it  directs  him 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive national  waste  management 
program,  including  alternatives  £uid  an 
analysis  of  comparative  costs  and  bene- 
fits. 

This  bill  is  broadly  drawn  so  as  to 
give  maximum  freedom  of  action  to  the 
imaginative  administrators  and  re- 
searchers who  will  implement  it. 

But  the  simple  goal  of  the  bill  is  to 
give  a  competent  Federal  agency  the 
funds  and  staff  necessary  to  take  a  look 
at  our  antiquated  waste  treatment 
methods — and  then  propose  the  most  ef- 
ficient new  methods  which  modem 
science  can  devise. 

We  do  have  Federal  research  programs 
into  water  pollution  and  sewage  disposal 
today.  But  as  in  the  case  of  our  other 
antipollution  programs,  it  is  too  limited 
both  in  scope  and  in  financing.  It  is 
not  adequately  coordinated.  It  is  not 
aimed  squarely  at  coming  up  with  a  new 
waste  management  system  for  America. 

Our  present  antiquated  disposal  sys- 
tem relies  upon  our  waters  to  absorb  the 
waste  of  modem  society.  Modem  science 
and  technology  have  never  been  brought 
fully  to  bear  upon  the  problem. 


Substantial  research  grants  should  be 
made  to  private  Industry  and  universities 
to  develop  new  methods  and  devices  to 
refine,  use,  neutralize,  or  destroy  pollut- 
ants. We  muset  evaluate  chemical  pesti- 
cides and  their  effect  upon  the  environ- 
ment. Those  which  threaten  to  destroy 
our  environment  should  be  outlawed. 

We  need  to  develop  programs  that  take 
into  consideration  the  total  problems  of 
air,  water,  and  soil  pollution.  Resean^ 
contracts  should  be  made  with  private 
industry  to  Inventory  and  evaluate  the 
whole  waste  management  problem  and  to 
compute  waste  management  costs  and 
propose  alternative  management  plans  to 
meet  the  problem. 

It  is  helpful  to  discuss  this  problem  In 
terms  of  examples. 

At  the  southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan, 
we  have  one  of  the  most  tremendous  con- 
centrations of  pollution  problems  any- 
where in  the  world.  We  have  several 
dozen  independent  municipalities,  hun- 
dreds of  Industrial  plants,  hundneds  of 
ships,  and  a  number  of  grossly  polluted 
rivers. 

Most  of  these  units  have  individual 
programs  for  waste  treatment  on  which 
they  are  spending  sizable  amounts  of 
money. 

But  despite  millions  of  dollars  In 
spending,  despite  all  the  governmental 
authority  and  the  scientific  genius  clus- 
tered together  in  this  area,  the  sum  total 
of  all  their  antipollution  efforts  1$  over- 
whelming, disastrous,  almost  irrevocatde 
pollution. 

What  a  great  opportunity  such  an  area 
presents  for  a  really  imaginative  study  of 
broad  scale  waste  management. 

Think  of  the  challenging  questions 
which  confront  us  here: 

Could  the  waste  treatment  systems  of 
this  area  be  made  more  efficient  by  com- 
bining or  coordinating  them? 

Could  the  industrial  byproducts  now 
being  dumped  into  the  rivers  and  Lake 
Michigan  be  recovered  and  reused? 

Would  a  really  imaginative  new  pro- 
gram of  waste  treatment  for  this  area  be 
economically  feasible  if  you  considered 
the  cost  to  the  public  now  resulting  from 
air  and  water  pollution? 

We  know  that  everything  we  do  costs 
money.  But  in  the  field  of  pollution, 
we  do  not  know  enough  about  compara- 
tive costs  to  make  Intelligent  decisions. 
We  do  not  know  whether  our  present 
Inadequate  methods  are  more  costly  than 
the  most  advanced  and  effective  new 
techniques. 

THX  MISSISSIPPI  RITXB 

Another  outstanding  example  of  » 
special  problem  which  would  benefit 
from  advanced  waste  management  re- 
search is  the  Mississippi  River.  Through- 
out its  length,  it  Is  soiled  by  poUution. 
even  though  along  its  shores  taxpayers 
and  stockholders  are  investing  millions 
of  dollars  in  waste  treatment  facilltlo- 

Imaglne  the  frustration  of  a  small  city 
on  the  Mississippi,  trying  to  devise  * 
treatment  system  which  will  protect  this 
great  commercial  and  recreational  wa- 
terway, knowing  full  well  that  It  cannot 
control  what  is  done  along  the  other 
2,300  miles  of  this  river. 
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An  imaginative  Federal  waste  man- 
agement study  of  the  Missl«ippi— or  key 
sections  of  it — could  lea4  to  a  great 
breakthrough  in  our  pollution  fight. 
What  is  the  present  cost  of  wsiste  treat- 
ment for  communities  along  this  river? 
What  would  it  cost  to  do  It  right? 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  what 
might  be  done  under  the  Waste  Man- 
agement Research  Act. 

It  could  open  the  door  tio  solving  our 
nationwide  pollution  crisi$,  Combined 
with  the  other  bills  whiclii  I  will  offer 
it  could  provide  the  knowledge,  the  scien- 
tific technique,  the  funds,  and  the  gov- 
ernmental leadership  needed  to  meet  one 
of  our  gravest  public  problwns. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSQR  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  Ithat  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  2815  which  I  introduced  on 
January  24,  1966,  to  establish  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  to  make  a  con- 
tinuing study  and  investigation  of  the 
activities  and  operations  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,    i 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th^  name  of  the 
Senator  from  California  imr.  Kuchel] 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponaor  of  S.  2797, 
a  bill  to  give  the  Presideijt  new  emer- 
gency strike  powers.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


MAINTENANCE    OP    SCIEbOL    MILK 
AND  SCHOOL  LUNCH  RROORAMS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  add 
my  name  today  as  cosponsor  of  two  very 
Important  bills  concerning  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  schooT  milk  progi-am  and 
also  the  availability  of  dairy  products 
for  the  school  lunch  program.  As  I 
stated  last  week  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  strongly  oppose  thd  administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  cut  tor  the  school 
milk  program. 

I  note  with  interest  that  the  President 
in  his  message  on  food  for  freedom  sent 
to  the  Congress  on  February  10  stated: 

We  miist  have  adequate  supplies  of  dairy 
products  for  commercial  markets,  and  to 
meet  high  priority  domestic  a»d  foreign  pro- 
gram needs.  Millc  from  U.S.  farms  is  the 
only  milk  available  to  mlllioas  of  poor  chll- 
<iren  abroad. 

I  agree  with  the  President  as  to  the 
great  need  to  help  the  needy  children  of 
the  world,  but  I  believe  that  we  should 
spare  nothing  in  taking  care  of  our  own. 
I  therefore  johi  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  in  his  bill 
<8.  2921)  to  make  the  school  milk  pro- 
pam  permanent,  and  also  to  gradually 
increase  funds  available  under  the  pro- 
RTam  over  the  next  several  years. 

Also,  I  wish  to  add  my  active  support 
K>  the  bUl  (S.  2888)  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  which  would  pro- 
nae  that  milk  and  dairy  products  in  the 
•tore  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
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tion  may  be  used  in  nonprofit  school 
lunch  programs  without  regard  to  pri- 
orities set  up  in  other  laws.  Due  to  cer- 
tain of  these  priorities,  when  the  sur- 
pluses of  the  CCC  have  been  low,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  in  the  past 
determined  that  stocks  on  hand  should 
be  sold  domestically  or  exported  before 
used  for  the  school  lunch  program 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  play  with 
the  nutritional  development  of  our  chil- 
dren merely  to  balance  the  administra- 
tion's budget.  I  feel  certain,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  my  constituents  would 
rather  increase  their  taxes  than  restrict 
either  the  school  milk  or  the  school  lunch 
program. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  17,  1966,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  ennlied  bill  (S.  1407)  for  the 
relief  of  Frnv.i  E.  Lipp. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2722 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  I  vplsh  to  announce 
that  hearings  on  S.  2722  will  be  held  on 
March  1,  1966,  at  11:30  a.m.,  and  on 
March  2,  1966.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  6226 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

S.  2722  provides  for  the  appellate  re- 
view of  sentences  imposed  in  criminal 
cases  arising  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States.  The  bill  would  give  every 
defendant  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
more  than  1  year  the  right  to  appeal  on 
the  ground  that  the  sentence,  although 
lawrf  ul,  is  excessive.  On  review,  the  court 
of  appeals  would  be  empowered  to  reduce. 
Increase  or  otherwise  modify  the  sen- 
tence imposed  by  the  district  court.  The 
bill  would  also  allow  the  court  of  appeals 
to  make  rules  providing  for  the  avail- 
ability on  appeal  of  any  presentence  re- 
ports or  other  evaluations  made  of  the 
defendant  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the 
sentence. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  on 
March  1  and  2.  or  who  desires  to  submit 
a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record, 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery,  room  6308,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


SUPPOSE— OUR    RESPONSIBILrnES 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the^e 
has  come  to  me  from  Mr.  Tedis  Zierins, 
of  Chicago,  111.,  a  copy  of  a  poem  written 
by  Pfc.  Robert  E.  Blankenship  3  days  be- 
fore he  was  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam. 
The  poem  was  sent  to  the  Chicago 
American  by  someone  in  the  1st  Marine 
Aircraft  Wing  in  Da  Nsmg  In  Vietnam. 
It  will  certainly  give  anyone  who  wUl 
take  time  to  read  it  pause  to  think  about 
our  responsibilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  the  poem  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

StrpposE 

(By  Pfc.  Robert  E.  Blankenship) 
Suppose  this  Sunday  morning 

The  church  bell  didn't  ring. 
And   as   you  paused  upon  the   step. 

The  choir  didn't  sing. 
Suppose  the  door  was  padlocked 

Or  maybe  nailed  up  tight. 
Suppose  a  guard  was  standing 

There  to  stop  you  day  or  night. 
Suppose  you  saw  Old  Glory, 

A  dirty,  tattered  rag. 
And  floating  high  above  your  town 

Another  country's  flag. 
Suppose  the  only  sound  you  heard 

Was  soldiers'  marching  feet 
Suppose  the  army  near  your  home 

Was  of  some  foreign  power 
Sent   to   march   along   your   streets 

Instead  of  boys  of  ours. 
Suppose  your  friends  were  carried 

Off  to  prisons  or  their  deaths 
And  all  their  pleading  for  a  trial 

Was  Just  a  waste  of  breath; 
Tou  say  this  couldn't  happen  here. 

Well  pray  to  God  it  can't 
For  If  everyone  prays  earnestly,  - 

We  must  beUeve  It  shan't. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  COMBATS 
MALNUTRITION  IN  THE  YOUNG 

Mr.  PROXMUJE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  recent  decision  to  cut 
the  school  milk  program  by  80  percent 
is  going  to  have  a  serious  effect  on  teen- 
age Ameilca.  The  morning  and  after- 
noon milk  breaks  which  are  so  common 
in  schools  across  the  Nation  will  largely 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  say  that 
malnutrition  among  teenagers  Is  not  a 
serious  problem  in  this,,  the  most  pros- 
perous Nation  in  the  world.  Yet  an 
article  published  in  1960  in  the  New  York 
Times  indicated  that  "6  of  every  10  teen- 
age daughters  suffer  serious  diet  deficien- 
cies." Research  showed  at  that  time 
that  more  than  5  million  girls  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  19  exist  mainly  on 
snacks,  soft  drinks,  French  fries,  pizza, 
candy,  hamburgers,  and  waffles.  I  seri- 
ously doubt  that  this  problem  has  solved 
itself  in  the  interim. 

This  is  the  principal  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  school  milk  program. 
The  Federal  Government  encourages 
yoimg  men  and  women  to  drink  milk — 
nature's  perfect  food— by  helping  them 
to  pay  the  costs  of  morning  and  after- 
noon half -pints.  But  now  the  adminis- 
tration has  decided  that  this  school  milk 
program  Is  not  necessary  for  young  peo- 
ple imless  they  are  selected  by  the  school 
administrator  as  charity  cases. 

The  Times  article  goes  on  toi.polnt  out: 

starving  teenagers  come  from  rich,  poor, 
and  middle-class  homes.  At  a  junior  high 
school  here  [Washington],  morning  hunger 
headaches  are  common  and  valuable  class 
time  Is  lost  when  youngsters  are  sent  to  the 
nurse.  At  a  senior  high  school,  when  brealE- 
fastless  boys  fainted  at  early-morning  cadet 
drill,  authorities  began  a  better  breakfast 
campaign. 

Mr.  President,  that  morning  milk 
break  under  the  school  milk  program  Is  a 
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way  to  combat  this  malnutrition.  How- 
ever, unless  Congress  decides  to  reject  the 
80-percent  cut  proposal  put  forth,by  the 
administration,  morning  milk  breaks  will 
be  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York   Times  article  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TouTHa  BvrrwMiMO  Pkou  Poo«  Dim — Scixn- 

nam  Pino  Most  Ask  Malnoubisrkd  and 

Nkko  Aovicx  m  Eattno  Habits 

Washinoton,  March  26. — WWle  Mom  and 
Dad  are  setting  the  world's  best  table  and 
running  up  a  $78  bllUon  annual  food  bill, 
0  of  every  10  teenage  daughters  suffer  sert- 
oua  diet  deflclenclea. 

Most  of  the  future  wives  and  motben  In 
the  United  States  are  so  poorly  fed  that 
scientists  call  them  malnourished. 

Teenage  boys  are  close  behind  in  this 
deficiency.  But  nutritionists  worry  mostly 
about  0  million  girls  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  19.  More  than  6  million  exist  nuUnly 
on  snacks,  soft  drinks,  french  fries,  pizza, 
candy,  hamburgers,  and  waffles,  research 
shows. 

Americana  are  taller,  live  longer  and  eat 
16  percent  more  than  they  did  a  half  a 
century  ago.  But  unless  the  younger  gen- 
eration learns  about  nutrition  and  fills  dan- 
gerous diet  gape  with  milk,  meat,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  the  pendulum  could  swing 
backward. 

■BNSON   CITKS    NKKDS 

"Never  have  yoiing  people  been  more  In 
need  of  wise  advice  and  guidance  on  food." 
Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson  said 
pthls  week. 

"Replacing  their  present  faulty  food  hab- 
Iti  with  good  ones  will  take  the  full  cooper- 
ation of  pfu-ents,  teachers,  and  teenagers 
themselves." 

Schoolwork  and  alertneaa  auffer  when  the 
teenage  body  la  lacking  In  vital  food  elements. 
It  showa  up  In  bad  temper,  acne  or  loss  of 
stamlra.  Too  often  pimples  are  borne  pa- 
tiently aa  "part  of  growing  up,"  when  they 
are  a  sign  of  poor  diet. 

A  teenage  girl,  obsessed  by  beauty,  may 
cut  her  Intake  so  drastically  that  her  au- 
thentic long-range  glamour  Is  luidercut. 

"In  her  concern  for  a  slim  figure,"  a  nu- 
tritionist said,  "a  girl  may  gamble  with  her 
health  by  making  total  war  on  calories. 
She  plunges  Into  a  hlppo-to-sllmmo  routine, 
inventing  her  own  reducing  diet. 

"Too  often  she  skips  valuable  potatoes, 
bread,  and  milk,  bypassing  entire  meals, 
then  cancels  It  out  with  gooey  sweets.  A 
low-calorie  diet.  If  properly  planned  can  In- 
clude every  nutrient.  If  It  doesn't.  It's  dan- 
gerous." 

camcAL  TSAXS 

The  long-term  results  are  Impaired  health 
and  a  weakening  of  future  generatlona. 
Malnutrition  la  sometimes  connected  with 
juvenile  delinquency. 

At  about  11,  a  girl's  growth  spurts,  and  for 
the  next  9  years  her  body  bums  a  life- 
time high  in  food  energy.  By  18.  she  should 
reach  her  maximum  height.  By  18,  her 
weight  probaby  will  Hvel  off  as  natiire  turns 
to  firming  muacla,  bones,  and  tlMue»— In 
short,  building  an  adult  body. 

The  food  she  eats  must  fuel  this  growth, 
at  the  lame  time  providing  teenage  energy 
for  jltterbugglng,  softball,  hockey,  and  a 
hectic  school  calendar. 

But  at  the  time  her  body  demands  a  peak 
Intake  of  calories,  vitamins  and  mlnerala. 
her  parents  ralax  discipline  over  her  food 
habits.  Kven  If  they  did  not,  the  young 
lady,   proudly  wearing  her  first  pair  of  3- 


Inch  heels,  would  laaue  her  declaration  of 
diet  Independence. 

"No  time,"  ahe  ahouts  aprlntlng  past  the 
breakfast  table,  or  "not  hungry." 

The  starving  teenagers  come  from  rich-, 
poor-,  and  middle-class  homes.  At  a  Junior 
high  school  here,  morning  hunger  headaches 
are  common  and  valuable  classtlme  Is  lost 
when  youngsters  are  sent  to  the  nurse. 

At  a  senior  high  school,  when  breakfast- 
lees  boya,  fainted  at  early  morning  cadet 
drill,  authorities  began  a  "better  breakfast" 
campaign. 

The  food  habits  of  these  youngsters  mirror 
a  nationwide  teenage  famine  amid  plenty. 
For  lunch  a  girl  selects  a  luscious  wedge  of 
pie  from  the  cafeteria  line.  Watching  the 
trays  go  by.  dietitians  who  plan  balanced 
hot  meals  see  many  nutritious,  energy- 
packed  dishes  ignored. 

"They'd  eat  three  desserts  if  we  dldnt 
have  a  rule  against  It,"  one  commented. 

Arresting  this  trend  which  is  rooted  In 
Ignorance,  Indifference,  or  poverty,  will  take 
a  shift  In  food  habits.  In  the  average  home 
a  nutritious  diet  may  be  had  for  much  less 
than  the  family  spends,  but  it  takes  know- 
how. 


FEDERAL  ON-THE-JOB  TRAININa 
PROGRAM  EXCELLENT  TAXPAYER 
INVESTMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  one  of  those  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  has  criticized  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment spending.  I  have  introduced 
amendments  to  reduce  proposed  spend- 
ing programs  in  the  past.  I  intend  to  do 
so  in  the  future. 

But  when  the  Government  can  show 
that  its  programs  not  only  achieve 
social  results  in  improving  himian  wel- 
fare, but  also  save  money  for  the  tax- 
cwiyer,  they  deserve  our  audible  and  en- 
thusiastic support. 

Yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Wll- 
lard  Wlrtz  appeared  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  Wlrtz  proved  that  the  Govern- 
ment's on-the-job  manpower  develop- 
ment training  program  has  helped  do  a 
superb  Job  of  putting  unemployed,  un- 
skilled workers  back  to  work.  By  Itself 
this  is  a  worthy  goal;  but  the  program 
has  also  succeeded  in  paying  back  to  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayer  its  total 
cost  in  full  within  2  years — simply  based 
on  the  Federal  income  taxes  paid  by  the 
newly  employed  workers. 

Of  course  free  enterprises  which  em- 
ploys these  workers  in  partnership  with 
the  Government  program  deserves  great 
credit  too. 

Here  is  an  example  of  Government  and 
/  business  working  together  through  train- 
ing imskllled  workers  to  achieve  three 
mighty  important  goals:  Rrst,  to  put 
unemployed  unskilled  men  and  women 
to  woik  in  skilled  Jobs  that  pay  well; 
second,  to  reduce  the  inflation  threat  by 
hitting  the  toughest  inflationary  prob- 
lem— our  shortage  of  skilled  workers; 
and,  third,  to  return  to  the  Government 
the  full  cost  of  the  program  within  2 
years  with  the  taxpayer  reaping  rich 
dividends  in  subsequent  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
excerpt  from  Secretary  Wlrtz'  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  thip  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

In  my  considered  Judgment  now,  however, 
the  controlling  consideration  Is  that  the/onJ 
the-Job  training  program  haa  supplied  us— 
aa  a  leaaon  of  proven  experience — with  the 
answer  we  were  looking  for. 

It  puta  the  training  almoat  entirely  in  the 
employer's  hands. 

It  haa  become  an  effective  Instrument  for 
Implementing  national  policies  which  em- 
ployers share  with  the  entire  community. 

And  It  Is  proving  to  be  an  almost  histori- 
cally economic  program. 
'  Let  ua  look  at  this  program  In  hard- 
headed,  dollars,  and  cents  terms — in  terms  of 
who  the  trainees  are,  what  It  costs  to  train 
them,  what  their  earning  power  becomes, 
and  what  the  Government  (which  Is  the 
country)   gets  back  on  Its  Investment. 

Here  are  some  of  the  key  facts: 

Most  of  the  OJT  trainees  (about  two- 
thirds)  were  unemployed  before  they  joined 
the  program. 

We  estimate  that  the  average  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  on-the-job 
trainee  earns  $59  a  week  during  19  weeks  of 
training,  and  $80  a  week  as  a  full-time  work- 
er after  his  training.  Thus  the  average 
trainee  earns  $3,761  the  first  year. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  of  on-the- 
job  training  averaged  about  $495  a  trainee 
In  1965.     Some  cost  more,  some  less. 

According  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
the  average  Federal  Income  tax  for  married 
workers  with  one  chUd  who  earn  $3,761  a 
year  is  $211. 

Thus,  In  the  first  year,  a  typical  on-the- 
job  trainee  repays  the  Federal  Government 
about  43  percent  of  Its  total  Investment  In 
him.  Before  the  second  year  Is  over,  the 
Government  has  been  repaid  In  full. 

It  Is  difficult,  of  course,  to  find  the  "aver- 
age" Illustration.  Programs  vary  from  the 
most  expensive,  during  which  52  weeks  ot 
training  la  provided,  to  those  lasting  only  $ 
weeks. 

Those  trainees  already  approved  will  earn 
almost  $392  million  during  their  first  year 
of  training  and  work.  Their  training  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  $51  million,  of 
which  about  $20  million  will  be  repaid  in 
taxes  during  the  first  year,  and  the  remain- 
der the  second  year. 

On-the-job  training  programs  are  a  sound 
Investment. 

These  programs  have  been  warmly  received 
by  American  employers,  who,  in  the  long 
run,  must  provide  the  jobs  for  American 
workers.  The  business  commtinity,  along 
with  American  labor,  haa  cooperated  in  mak- 
ing Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  on-the-job  training  an  exciting  and  suc- 
cessful program. 
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NA-nONAL  TEACHER  CORPS  WOULD 

ELIMINATE  TEACHER  SHORTAGE 

IN  LOW-INCOME  AREAS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  few  ap- 
propriation requests  will  come  before  us, 
during  this  session,  of  greater  importance 
than  the  President's  recent  request  for 
funds  to  support  the  National  Teacher 
Corps. 

Today,  our  national  shortage  of  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  teachers  is 
estimated  at  100,000  a  year,  and  there 
are  about  80,000  teachers  in  the  Nation's 
school  systems  with  substandard  cre- 
dentials. 

In  the  Nation's  poverty  pockets,  where 
there  are  5  million  schoolchildren  who«e 
families  earn  under  $2,000  a  year,  the 


teacher  situation  is  everi  more  grave. 
School  budgets  in  these  poverty  aretis 
cannot  be  stretched  to  attract  or  hold 
enough  talented,  or  even  qualified,  tetich- 
ers.  Competing  with  the  wealthier 
school  districts  for  the  limited  number 
of  new  and  replacement  teachers  avail- 
able each  year,  the  poverty  schools  in- 
evitably lose  out.  Each  fall,  slum  schools 
open  with  too  few  good  teachers,  too 
many  substitute  teachers,  too  many 
temporary  teiichers,  and  too  many  teach- 
ers whose  qualifications  are  far  below 
minimum  standards. 

The  very  youngsters  whd  Bre  ciUturally 
handicapped  to  begin  with — those  who 
come  from  families  where  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters  make  up  the  one- 
flfth  of  America  that  ha$  not  finished 
elementary  school — are  being  educated 
today  by  some  of  our  least  gifted  teach- 
ers. No  wonder  that,  after  6  or  8  years 
of  listless  schooling,  these  boys  and  girls 
join  the  ranks  of  the  undereducated  im- 
anployables — the  underprivileged  of  our 
Nation — who  contribute  little  to  our  so- 
ciety or  our  economy . 

Teaching  children  of  the  poor  takes 
dedication,  talent,  and  training.  To 
reach  a  child  whose  concept  of  books  is 
limited  to  the  comic  strips,  whose  ear  Is 
attuned  only  to  the  simplBst  verbal  ex- 
change, requires  a  very  different  ap- 
proach from  that  used  in  dur  schools  to- 
day, where  every  child,  regardless  of  his 
background  and  abilities.  Is  taught  ac- 
cording to  standards  suitable  only  for 
the  middle-class  child  whose  home  is 
comfortably  furnished  with  books  and 
art  and  conversation.  Thq  need,  then,  Is 
not  simply  one  of  numbers,  but  also  of 
kind. 

To  break  out  of  the  trailitlon  of  pov- 
erty, disadvantaged  youngsters  must  re- 
ceive the  best — not  the  le^st — in  educa- 
tion. The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  a  giant  stride. 
But  although  it  provided  over  a  billion 
dollars  in  aid  to  low-income  areas,  it  does 
not  provide  the  means  to  attract  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  with  the 
enthusiasm,  the  dedlcatiott,  the  under- 
standft||g,  and  the  talent  tjiat  are  essen- 
tial to  make  effective  use  of  the  newly 
available  Federal  funds. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  will  do 
this. 

If  we  had  to  single  out  the  most  Im- 
portant available  tool  in  combating  pov- 
erty, it  would  have  to  be  education. 

This  program  is  perhaps  not  nearly 
as  dramatic  as  Vietmam,  but  it  is  equally 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  country. 

Our  survival  in  this  vjorld  depends 
heavily  on  how  well  our  cjtlzenry  flour- 
Wies.  And  this,  clearly.  Us  one  of  the 
most  effective  devices  wd  can  employ 
toward  the  conservation  of  this  Nation's 
human  resources.  1 1' 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  AISSOCIAHON 
SUPPORTS  LIBERALIZATION  AND 
EXPANSION  OP  ZNTSKNAIIONAL 
TRADE  i 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  economics  de- 
I*rtment  of  Michigan  State  University 


and  a  noted  scholar  in  the  field  of  anti- 
trust and  monopoly.  Dr.  Walter  Adams, 
has  called  to  my  attention  a  petition 
signed  by  100  members  of  the  American 
Economic  Association. 

These  gentlemen  used  the  petition  as  a 
means  of  making  known  to  Congress 
their  concern  over  the  pending  Herlong- 
Hartke  bill  (HJl.  8510  and  S.  2045). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Adams'  remarks  on  this  petition,  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  the  presidents 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  in  order  that 
Senators  may  be  aware  of  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  f 

Michigan  State  Unitkrsitt, 

January  24,  1966. 
Vice  President  Hitbxrt  H.  Huvphrkt, 
President.    U.S.    Senate,    New    Senate    Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Vice  President:  At  the  national 
convention  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, held  In  New  York  City  on  December 
27-30,  1965.  a  group  of  leading  economists 
decided  to  make  known  to  the  Congress  Its 
concern  and  alarm  over  the  pending  Herlong- 
Hartke  bill  (H.R.  8610  and  S.  2045). 

The  following  petition,  addressed  to  you 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  was  circulated 
Informally  and  Initially  signed  by  some  100 
members  of  the  association : 

"As  members  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  we  support  the  liberalization  and 
expansion  of  International  trade  and  en- 
dorse the  recent  congressional  action  toward 
that  goal,  embodied  in  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962. 

"By  the  same  token,  we  oppose  such  meas- 
ures as  the  Herlong-Hartke  bUl  (HJl.  8510 
and  S.  2045,  89th  Cong.)  which  would 
erode  our  national  commitment  to  trade  ex- 
pansion and  liberalization.  The  Herlong- 
Hartke  bUl,  while  Intended  to  prevent  un- 
fair Import  competition,  would  have  the  effect 
of  suppressing  any  Import  competition.  As 
such.  It  represents  as  great  a  threat  to  the 
International  trade  of  the  United  States  aa 
some  of  the  moat  onerous  tariff  acts  of  the 
past."  . 

The  signatories  Include  Prof.  Prltz  Machlup 
(Princeton),  the  current  president  of  the 
American  Economic  Association;  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman  (Chicago),  the  president-elect  of 
the  association;  and  the  following  ex-presl- 
dents  of  the  association:  Prof.  Alvln  Hansen 
(Harvard) ,  Prof.  Edward  S.  Mason  (Harvard) , 
Prof.  Joseph  J.  Spengler  (Duke),  and  Prof. 
George  Stocking  (Vanderbllt). 

The  following  officers  and  former  officers 
of  the  association  also  signed  the  petition: 
Profs.  William  Baumol  (Princeton),  Kenneth 
Bouldlng  (Michigan),  Lester  V.  Chandler 
(Princeton),  Prank  W.  Fetter  (Northwest- 
em),  Harry  G.  Johnson  (Chicago),  Ben  W. 
Lewis  (Oberlln),  Richard  Musgrave  (Har- 
vard), Lloyd  G.  Reynolds  (Tale),  and  Clair 
Wilcox  (Swarthmore). 

The  current  secretary-treasurer  of  the  as- 
sociation. Prof.  Harold  F.  Williamson 
(Northwestern) ,  aa  well  aa  his  predecessor  In 
that  post  from  1936  to  1961,  Prof.  James 
Washlngfton  Bell  (Northwestern) ,  signed  the 
petition. 

So  also  did  Profa.  Alfred  B.  Kahn 
(Cornell)  and  Oswald  H.  Brownlee  (Minne- 
sota) who  are  ex-members  of  the  editorial 
board  ai  the  American  Economic  Review,  the 
Association's  publication. 

Other  distinguished  signatories  include. 
Inter  alia.  Dean  Richard  Llndholm  (Oregon) , 
Dean  Arthur  K.  Warner  (Tennessee),  Dean 
WllUam  S.  Devlno  (Maine),  and  Professors 
Jesse  Markhnm  (Princeton),  Richard  Hefle- 


bower  (Northwestern),  Joel  B.  Dlrlam 
(Rhode  Island),  M.  E.  Krelnln  (Michigan 
State),  Warren  L.  Smith  (Michigan),  Alex- 
ander Eckstein  (Michigan),  Robert  F. 
Lanzlllottl  (Michigan  State),  Forest  HIU 
(Texas) ,  John  Letlche  (California,  Berkeley), 
Thomas  Mayer  (California,  Davis),  Karl 
Brunner  (UCLA),  Samuel  M.  Loeecher 
(Indiana),  Caleb  Smith  (Brown),  Melvin 
Eggers  (Syracuse) ,  Charles  M.  Tlebout  (U.  of 
Washington),  Nathan  Rosenberg  (Purdue), 
Robert  F.  Wallace  (Montana),  and  many 
others. 

In  view  of  the  enthusiastic  response  to  the 
Informal,  Initial  circulation  of  this  petition. 
It  has  been  decided  to  solicit  an  expression 
of  opinion  on  a  more  systematic  basis  from 
most  of  the  major  universities  and  colleges 
In  the  country.  Once  this  effort  Is  com- 
pleted, we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  forward- 
ing to  you  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
a  complete  list  of  the  signatories — ^In  the 
hope  that  this  might  In  some  small  measure 
contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the  Herlong- 
Hartke  bin  whloh  Is  BO  utterly  Incongruous 
with  our  national  commitment  to  trade  ex- 
pansion and  trade  Uberallzatlon. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  the  signatories 
to  the  petition  are  expressing  only  their  own 
views  and  do  not  presume  to  speak  either 
for  the  association  or  the  unlversltlea  with 
which  they  are  afllUated. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sen- 
ator DocroLAS,  a  past  president  of  our  associa- 
tion, as  well  as  to  Senator  Long,  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  to  Congress- 
man Miufi,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Waltxs  Aqaus, 
Professor  of  Economics. 


DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  L.  CLAYTON, 
FORMER  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE   FOR   ECONOMIC   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  on  February  8  of  William  L. 
Clayton,  a  longtime  friend  and  a  man 
I  very  much  respected. 

Will  Clayton's  quiet  but  highly  effec- 
tive role  in  the  liberalization  of  XJS.  for- 
eign economic  policies  at  once  combined 
belief  In  the  ideal  of  economic  inter- 
nationalism with  high  courage  and 
toughness  of  mind. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Will  Clayton  carried  on 
and  developed  the  reciprocal  trade  poli- 
cies inaugurated  by  Cordell  Hull.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the 
postwar  foreign  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  one  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  Msirshall  plan.  The 
policies  he  stood  for  continue  to  serve  us 
well  as  the  guidelines  for  the  step  by  step 
and  essential  liberalization  of  our  trade 
policies.  In  the  past  20  years,  our  inter- 
national trade  has  expanded  from  $18.5 
to  $47  billion. 

Will  Clayton  strongly  urged  the  United 
States  to  seek  a  closer  relationship  with 
the  Common  Market  as  a  means  to 
strengthen  our  ability  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  developing  nations  and 
to  meet  the  economic  competition  caused 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies. 

Two  years  ago,  in  order  to  assist  the 
economic  development  of  Latin  America, 
he  proposed  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  the  creation  of  a  Western 
Hemisphere  free  trade  area  limited  to 
raw  materials,  but  also  involving  free 
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trade  In  Industrial  products  among  Latin 
American  nations  within  tlie  next  10 
years.  I  have  espoused  this  initiative 
and  I  am  indebted  to  Will  Clayton  for 
his  inspiration. 

Will  Clayton's  life  is  evidence  that  the 
American  dream  can,  and  does,  still 
exist;  from  a  position  of  stenographer 
at  the  age  of  16,  he  rose  to  leading  Ameri- 
can businessman  as  a  cotton  broker  at 
the  age  of  63.  Clayton  combined  his 
skill  as  a  diplomat  an4  his  determination 
as  a  businessman  to  serve  his  country 
as  it  created  a  new  and  viable  means  of 
continuing  as  world  economic  leader 
in  the  crucial  transition  period  of  the 
postwar  years. 

It  is  with  regret  and  a  deep  sense  of 
loss  that  I  Join  my  fellow  Americans  in 
this  tribute  to  Will  Clayton. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  February  13  and  a  New  York  Times 
article  of  February  10  on  Mr.  Clayton  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Wn-L  clattoh 

"Economic  nationalism,"  Will  Clayton  used 
to  say,  "Just  wdn't  mix  wltb  political  and 
military  Internationalism."  In  bla  quiet, 
courtly  way.  Clayton  fought  with  a  ruthless 
missionary  determination  for  his  creed,  and 
It  was  Clayton  as  much  as  anyone  who  made 
economic  internationalism  come  alive  during 
the  crucial  transition  period  spanning  the 
war  and  postwar  years.  He  picked  up  where 
Oordell  Hull  left  off  In  the  newly  created 
role  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs.  Ekronomlc  expertise  found  a  place 
within  Foreign  Service  sanctums  for  the  first 
time  In  the  heady  early  days  of  the  Clayton 
regime  at  the  State  Department  when  the 
Marshall  plan  was  born.  Later,  as  an  elder 
statesman  peering  down  on  Washington  from 
retirement  In  Houston,  he  became  one  of 
the  first  to  see  the  interrelationship  between 
trade  and  aid  in  the  western  approach  to  the 
developing  countries. 

The  personal  charm  which  gave  Will  Clay- 
ton his  special  finesse  as  a  negotiator  and 
bureaucrat  was  a  blend  of  warmth  and  com- 
manding dignity.  His  manner  and  style  In- 
stantly conveyed  the  story  of  the  self-made 
man  who  could  go  from  a  sharecropper's 
cabin  In  Mississippi  to  the  cotton  brokerage 
houses  of  Manhattan  and  then,  at  63,  to 
fulfillment  In  a  new  career  as  one  of  our 
exemplary  public  aerrants. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  10. 1968] 
William  L.  Clayton  Dead  at  86;  Onck  Ukdek 

SBOtKrAKT  OF  Statb — RoosEVELT  Am  Was 

PoRMEB  New   Deal   Foe — Founokb   Oiant 

Cotton  Compant 

Houston.  February  8.— William  Lockhart 
Clayton,  a  cofounder  of  what  Is  beUeved  to 
be  the  world's  largest  cotton  company  and  a 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  In  Methodist  Hcepltal  here 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  tall,  stooped,  white- 
haired,  86-year-old  Mlsslsslpplan  died  at 
4  p.m.  after  he  was  stricken  in  his  Houston 
home. 

SnrAXTKD   AS   BTSItOOBAPHXB 

Will  Clayton,  who  became  stenographer  to 
a  cotton  broker  at  16  and  an  economic  dip- 
lomat at  63,  was  a  cofounder  In  1004  of 
Anderson,  Clayton  A  Co.,  at  Oklahoma  City. 
The  firm  today  buys  and  sella  a  large  part  of 
the  country's  cotton  crop  and  operatee 
cotton-producing  and  marketing  subeldlarlea 
In  Mexico.  Peru.  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Brasll, 
and  Bgypt. 


It  was  estimated  a  few  years  ago  that,  with 
his  family,  Mr.  Clayton  held  over  40  percent 
of  the  $50  minion  capital,  surplus,  and  un- 
divided profits  of  the  cotton  company. 

Mr.  Clayton  retired  from  administrative 
duties  for  the  cotton  company  In  1951  but 
remained  a  director  and  worked  in  his 
Houston  office  6  days  a  week. 

The  Texan-by-adoptlon,  who  looked  like 
a  polished  cowboy  and  wore  bushy  white 
sideburns,  has  been  recognized  by  many  as 
the  Idea  man  behind  the  Marshall  plan  after 
World  War  II. 

He  was  a  financial  backer  of  the  Liberty 
League  that  fought  the  New  Deal  In  the 
1930'8.  But  In  1940  he  Joined  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
under  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  and  later  be- 
came a  deputy  to  Jesse  Jones,  then  Federal 
Loan  Administrator.  He  was  named  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  In  charge  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation's  foreign 
activities  and,  as  such,  headed  several  of  its 
wartime  subsidiaries  and  was  vice  president 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Early  In  1944  he  resigned  his  Commerce 
poet  to  become  War  Surplus  Administrator, 
to  handle  disposal  of  Government  plants  and 
svirplus  material  after  the  war.  He  resigned 
as  Administrator  8  months  later  after  Con- 
gress repudiated  his  ideas  on  the  sale  of  Fed- 
eral real  estate. 

OPINION  or  CARTELS 

During  hearings  on  his  appointment  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Congress  made 
clear  it  had  not  forgotten  the  dispute  that 
preceded  his  withdrawal  as  Surplus  Admin- 
istrator.   He  was  asked: 

"How  do  you  feel  about  cartels?"  and 
"What  are  your  business  connections?"  On 
cartels.  Mr.  Clayton  shot  back:  "A  cartel 
smells  the  same  to  me  by  whatever  name  It 
may  be  called."  To  the  other,  often-asked 
question,  he  replied  that  he  received  dally 
repwrta  of  the  total  sales  and  transactions  of 
Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.,  which  "are  tlirown 
In  the  wastebasket."  His  frankness  Im- 
pressed the  Senators  and  they  approved  Ills 
nomination. 

When  diplomacy  became  Inextricably  In- 
terwoven with  economics  In  the  final  months 
of  World  War  II.  Mr.  Clayton  was  appointed 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs In  December  1944,  to  keep  the  diplo- 
matic and  economic  fields  coordinated  with- 
in the  State  Department. 

Twenty  months  later  be  was  elevated  to 
the  higher  post  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs.  Although  a  neophyte 
diplomat  at  the  start  of  his  State  Department 
days.  Mr.  Clayton  carried  on  and  developed 
the  reciprocal  trade  policies  Inaugurated  by 
Cordell  Hull.  In  reply  to  Congressional 
criticism  of  his  big  business  background 
and  trading  policies,  Mr.  Clayton  always 
contended  that  he  was  laboring  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  not  for  any  private  business 
Interests. 

As  a  cotton  merchant,  Mr.  Clajrton  traveled 
In  many  countries  and  acquired  early  the  In- 
ternational viewpoint  that  made  him  one  of 
the  chief  architect^  of  the  postwar  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  His  observations 
In  Europe  and  as  his  country's  representa- 
tive at  the  Geneva  Trade  Conference  in  1945- 
46  produced  the  memorandum  to  Secretary 
of  State  George  C.  Marshall  that  was  one  of 
the  principal  bases  of  the  Marshall  plan — a 
plan  for  the  economic  recovery  of  wartom 
Europe. 

WOUCXD  rOK  COintT  CLEXK 

Will  Clayton  was  born  in  Tupelo,  Miss. 
He  moved  with  his  family  to  Jackson,  Tenn.. 
and  at  13  he  left  school  and  went  to  work  in 
a  local  court  clerk's  office.  He  became  a  dep- 
uty clerk  at  16,  studied  shorthand  and  be- 
came a  coTirt  reporter.  Among  hU  client* 
was  Wlillam  Jennings  Bryan. 


Still  in  hla  teens,  be  became  stenographer 
to  a  cotton  broker.  He  went  to  New  York 
seeking  advancement,  and  got  a  Job  with  the 
American  Cotton  Co.  and  rose  In  that  com- 
pany to  the  post  of  assistant  general  man- 
ager. 

In  1904,  with  his  brothers-in-law,  Prank 
D.  and  M.  E.  Anderson,  he  formed  Anderson, 
Clayton  &  Co.,  which  moved  its  operations  to 
Houston  In  1917  so  that  It  would  have  avail- 
able the  facilities  of  a  deepwater  port.  Mr. 
Clayton  temporarily  withdrew  from  the  com- 
pany In  1918  to  become  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Cotton  Distribution  for  the  War 
Industries  Board. 

In  1961.  Mr.  Clayton  agreed  with  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson,  In  discussion  before 
a  Senate-House  economic  subcommittee,  that 
the  United  States  should  make  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  European  Common  Market  or 
split  the  non-Communist  world  and  vastly 
strengthen  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies. 
"Together."  they  agreed,  "Western  Europe 
and  North  America  can  forge  a  free  world 
economic  system  which  nothing  can  equal 
and  the  power  of  which  nothing  can 
threaten." 

With  Christian  A.  Herter>  who  succeeded 
John  Poster  Dulles  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  Mr.  Clay, 
ton  was  named  in  1962  as  cochalrman  of  a 
congresslonally  appointed  Citizens  Commis- 
sion on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. The  creation  of  a  permanent  high 
council  and  a  high  court  of  Justice  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  organization  were  subsequently 
among  the  chief  recommendations  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  group. 

In  the  same  year.  Mr.  Clayton  was  one  of 
21  American  business  leaders  who.  in  full- 
page  newspaper  advertisements,  appealed  for 
a  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Until  close  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Mr.  Clay- 
ton kept  himself  In  good  physical  condlUon. 
He  was  a  proficient  horseman,  and  he  worked 
regularly  with  Indian  clubs  In  a  home  gym- 
nasium. During  his  years  in  Washington  he 
customarily  walked  from  his  home  in  Rock 
Creek  Park  to  the  State  Department  Build- 
ing. 

In  1903,  Mr.  Clayton  married  a  Kentucky 
girl.  Susan  Vaughan.  She  died  In  1900. 
Pour  daughters  survive. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  once 
again  my  privilege  to  mark  and  honor  the 
declaration  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  This  declaration  was  made  48  years 
ago,  and  the  great  Lithuanian  people 
have  never  ceased  to  courageously  fight 
for  their  freedom.  Despite  these  long 
years  of  Communist  rule,  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  not  lost  their  strong  sense 
of  what  liberty  means.  Their  struggle 
still  stands  tis  a  symbol  to  other  nations 
yearning  to  be  free. 

After  years  of  subjugation  by  Russia, 
and  after  the  German  occupation  of 
World  War  I,  the  Lithuanian  j)eople  de- 
clared the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent Lithuania  on  February  16,  1918. 
Russia  again  moved  in  by  the  end  of  that 
year,  only  to  discover  once  again  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  would  fight.  Because 
of  this,  the  Soviet  Union  was  forced  to 
recognize  Lithuania  as  a  sovereign  state 
in  1920. 

But  this  brief  respite  was  too  sboit 
lived.  In  1940,  Soviet  troops  once  again 
occupied  the  country  and  annexed  It 
And  history  further  repeated  Itself  with 
another  German  occupation  until  19H. 
In  1944,  Soviet  troops  again  crushed 
Lithuanian  uprisings. 
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For  more  than  7  years  during  and  after 
the  war,  the  Lithuanian  people  fought 
for  their  own  country.  Thirty  thousand 
Lithuanian  people  died  in  this  cause,  and 
many  more  were  deported  to  the  Soviet 
Union  only  to  die  in  Soviet  ^ncentratlon 
camps. 

The  Lithuanian  people  isihould  never 
abandon  hope  for  a  truly  Independent 
state.  We,  in  the  United  States,  who 
know  what  freedom  Is,  commemorate 
their  courage  and  the  principle  for  which 
they  stand:  Freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation. 


EB1 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  JOINT  CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE  TO  OVERSEE 
THE  CIA 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Congre^  to  exercise 
legislative  oversight  on  th0  intelligence 
community  generally  and  the  CIA  In 
particular  in  a  consistent,  formal,  con- 
tinuing, and  responsible  way.  Since  the 
CIA  was  instituted  In  1947  as  a^part  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  ^e  Con- 
gress has  proscribed  itself  by  statute 
from  checking  the  activities  of  the  CIA 
to  the  extent  that  Congrtes  normally 
oversees  governmental  polity.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  activities  of  the  dlA  are  mon- 
itored by  the  Congress  only  in  a  limited 
way  and  this  monitoring  is  done  by  a 
number  of  congressional  committees,  but 
mainly  in  the  appropriations  process. 

Before  elaborating  on  the  need  for  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  proposed 
by  Senator  Young,  from  Ohio.  I  should 
like  to  review  the  statutory  background 
and  congressional  committee  responsi- 
bility as  regard  the  CIA. 

In  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
Congress  made  the  Director  of  the  CIA 
responsible  for  "protecting  intelligence 
sources  and  methods  from  tmauthorized 
disclosure."  In  the  CIA  Act  of  1949, 
Congress  specifically  exempted  the  CIA 
from  existing  statutes  which  required  all 
governmental  agencies  to  publish  "the 
organization,  functions,  names,  official 
titles,  salaries,  or  numbers  of  personnel" 
which  they  employed.  The  act  also  for- 
bade the  Director  of  the  Budget  from 
Issuing  the  usual  reports  to  Congress. 

In  1956,  the  Senator  frpm  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  moved  to  establish  a 
Joint  committee,  but  his  billiwas  defeated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  59  to  27. 
Subsequent  bills  have  beeit  introduced, 
but  they  have  all  died  in  committee. 
Recognizing  the  necessity  Bnd  impor- 
^ce  of  intelligence  activities.  Congress 
has  deliberately  tied  its  own  hands  in  an 
attempt  to  maintain  the  eecurity  and 
Integrity  of  the  CIA. 

Rather  than  establish  a  Joint  commlt- 
Jw.  Congress  has  decided  to  oversee  the 
CIA  through  a  variety  of  separate  com- 
nilttees.  There  are,  at  least,  six  dififerent 
««iniittees  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
*hlch  monitor  the  CIA  to  greater  and 
lesser  degrees:  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees,  the  House 
«d  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees, 
wd  Uie  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and 
«e  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committees, 
"one  of  these  committees  has  the  time 


or  the  inclination  to  probe  the  CIA  care- 
fully and  deeply,  except  in  cases  of  sen- 
sational events  such  as  the  U-2  flights 
and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Most  Americans  recognize  the  need  for 
Intelligence  agencies  In  a  dangerous 
world;  most  Americans  also  recognize 
the  need  for  security  In  these  matters. 
We  in  Congress  also  appreciate  the  fine 
Job  now  being  done  with  the  CIA  by  the 
various  congressional  committees.  But 
there  is  a  need  for  line  authority  and 
responsibility  In  exercising  the  legisla- 
tive oversight  function  of  the  Congress. 
The  Joint  committee  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  seems  to 
fit  the  bill,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Intelligence  gathering  is  a  ma- 
jor operation  in  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  affairs,  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  amount  of  funds. 

Second.  Intelligence  agencies  some- 
times find  themselves  making  policy 
rather  than  simply  executing  it.  This 
sometimes  occurs  without  conscious  de- 
sign on  the  part  of  the  intelligence 
agency  either  because  policy  directives 
from  above  do  not  exist  in  certain  areas 
or  because  the  CIA  has  people  on  the 
scene  when  the  action  happens  who  are 
not  responsible  to  the  local  ambassadors. 
By  force  of  circumstance,  then,  the  work 
of  the  CIA  sometimes  in  effect  creates 
the  policy  where  the  President  has  not 
acted  or  even  had  a  chance  to  act.  There 
must  be  accountability  to  Congress  for 
these  on-the-spot  decisions. 

Third.  The  intelligence  field  is  broad 
and  complicated.  Congress  needs  ex- 
pertise on  these  matters,  and  the  staff 
of  the  joint  committee  would  be  a  step 
In  that  direction. 

Congress  has  demonstrated  restraint 
and  reliability  in  past  cooperation  with 
the  executive  branch  in  respect  of  Intel- 
ligence. The  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee is  a  good  example  of  this.  There 
is  little  reason  for  tlie  executive  branch 
to  fear  that  Congress  through  the  joint 
conmiittee  would  now  abuse  this  privi- 
lege. Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
exercise  legislative  oversight  over  future 
intelligence  operations  and  activities  on 
a  closer,  continuing,  and  formal  basis. 
For  these  reasons,  I  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  tMr.  Young]  in  cospon- 
soring  S.  2815,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 


PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  forth- 
coming meeting  in  the  Philippines  which 
will  have  significant  effect  on  our  re- 
lations with  the  Philippines.  Philippine- 
American  friendship  from  time  to  time 
is  taken  for  granted,  or  even  overlooked. 
This  relationship,  forged  before  Philip- 
pine independence,  has  survived  a  war 
and  has  been  strengthened  through  the 
years.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that, 
there  have  been  no  Irritants  in  our  rej 
lationship,  nor  that  there  are  none 

Innimierable    differences    havj 

which  could  have  weakened  tp^  b^ds 
between  our  two  countries.  Neverthe- 
less, the  benefits  of  the  friendship  and 
the  mutuality  of  interest  have  caused 


us  to  work  just  a  little  harder  to  resolve 
these  disagreements  before  they  reached 
the  danger  point. 

There  are  probably  many  explanations 
for  the  strong  bonds  of  friendship  that 
exist  between  our  two  peoples — so  un- 
like each  other  in  culture,  history,  and 
temperament.  They  are  all  probably 
correct.  HtJW  they  were  forged  is  not 
so  important  as  how  they  are  kept  strong. 
Filipinos  and  Americans,  both,  have 
continued  this  friendship  on  the  govern- 
ment level,  through  the  trade  that  flows 
between  our  two  countries,  Euid  in  the 
cultural  exchange  that  draws  us  closer 
together.  We  all  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  these  people,  for  without  their 
determination,  the  traditional  ties  might 
have  weakened. 

Less  than  3  years  ago,  prominent  citi- 
zens of  both  countries  established  the 
American-Philippine  Society,  a  nonprofit 
and  nonpolitical  organization  devoted  to 
clarifying  and  elevating  United  States- 
PliUippine  understanding. 

The  first  honorary  chsdrman  of  the 
society  was  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur, 
Mr.  MacArthur  has  succeeded  her  hus- 
band and  shares  his  desire  to  perpetuate 
the  good  will  between  the  two  countries. 
Other  prominent  Americans  and  Fili- 
pinos— Howard  Cullman,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Port  Authority;  George 
S.  Moore,  president  of  the  First  National 
City  Bank:  Miss  Helena  Benltez,  Philip- 
pine educator  and  diplomat;  and  Gen. 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, are  among  the  society's  officers. 

The  society  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  intercultural  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  the  two  nations 
through  the  mutual  exchange  of  persons, 
groups,  exhibits,  and  publications  and 
through  the  presentation  of;  lectures, 
forums,  and  similar  media  with  respect  to 
education  and  the  humanities;  nsmiely. 
music,  dance,  language,  and  other  art 
forms.  It  also  seeks  the  clarification  and 
elevation  of  United  States-Philippine  un- 
derstanding through  conferences  by 
leaders  of  both  countries. 

The  society's  first  major  project  is 
such  a  conference  on  the  future  of  United 
States-Philippine  relations  soon  to  take 
place  in  Davao,  in  the  Philippines,  on 
February  23  to  26.  The  conference  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Assembly,  an  affiliate  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity established  In  1950  by  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  when  he  was  president  of  the 
univerglty. 

The  assembly  at  Davao,  the  first  blna- 
tlonal  meeting  of  Its  kind  under  the 
American  Assembly,  will  bring  together  a 
group  of  distinguished  Filipinos  and 
Americans  to  discuss  social,  political, 
military,  and  economic  ties  between  the 
two  countries. 

In  small  discussion  groups  these  Fili- 
pino and  American  representatives  of 
government,  industry,  finance,  labor,  the 
humanities,  science,  and  the  press  wUl 
consider  the  full  range  of  problems  of 
nited  States-Philippine  relations.  They 
will  hear  formal  addresses  by  three  per- 
sons of  stature.  On  the  fourth  day,  in 
plenary  session,  the  participants  will 
draw  upon  their  own  experiences  and 
knowledge  to  review  a  final  report  of  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  for  the 
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Improvement  of  Philippine  and  United 
States  relations.  As  is  the  practice  for 
these  assemblies,  the  statement  will  be 
Issued  Immediately  to  the  press  and  then 
printed  for  distribution  In  both  nations. 
It  Is  expected  that  this  consideration  of 
questions  such  as  military  bases  and 
mutual  security,  foreign  policy,  and  the 
Laurel -Langley  agreement  will  be  re- 
peated In  subsequent  regional  assemblies 
in  both  nations. 

I  hope  that  their  conclusions  and 
recommendations  will  receive  the  most 
serious  consideration  by  both  our  gov- 
ernments. We  would  be  negligent  if  we 
did  not  listen  to  this  distinguished  group 
of  Filipinos  and  Americans.  I  shall 
await  their  report  eagerly  and  hope  that 
my  colleagues  In  these  Chambera  and  in 
the  Philippine  Congress  will  aacept  the 
report  as  the  judgments  of  responsible 
men  seeking  to  perpetuate  a  friendship 
which  has  been  mutually  advantageous. 
I  also  hope  that  by  giving  this  dialog 
the  importance  it  deserves,  we  will  en- 
courage the  organizations  of  other  blna- 
tional  assemblies. 


RESOLUTION  RELATINO  TO  PUR- 
CHASE OP  SURPLUS  OR  USED 
EQUIPMENT 

Mr.    JAVrrS.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  three  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  three  counties  of  Delaware, 
Ontario,  and  Essex,  in  my  State,  dealing 
with  the  purchase  of  surplus  or  used 
equipment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brlggs  offered  the  following  resolution 
and  moved  ita  adopti  on : 

"Resolution  No.  24 — Rxsolution  Rxlatino 
To  PumcHABK  or  Stmn-ns  o%  Used  Equip- 

MKNT 

"WlierBaa  countlea  and  towns  frequently 
have  need  for  certain  types  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  the  use  of  which  will  be  for  a  lim- 
ited time  and  surplus  machinery  and  equip- 
ment or  used  machinery  and  equipment 
would  be  adequate  and  the  ability  of  a  county 
or  town  to  purchase  at  reduced  prices  would 
result  In  considerable  savings  to  taxpayers; 
and 

"Whereas  the  State  finance  law  permits 
the  office  of  general  services  to  sell  surplus, 
obsolete,  or  used  machinery  and  equipment 
and  it  has  been  the  experience  that  much 
of  such  machinery  and  equipment  is  sold  to 
dealers  who  then  offer  the  same  Items  for 
sale  to  counties  and  towns  at  a  large  Increase 
In  price:  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  from 
time  to  time  disposes  of  surpliis  machinery 
and  equipment  and  about  the  only  way  a 
niunlclpallty  Is  permitted  to  make  purchase 
of  particular  Items  Is  through  the  local 
office  of  civil  defense:  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  this  bo<u-d  that  such  surplus,  obsolete,  or 
used  machinery  and  equipment  should  be 
made  available  to  counties,  towns,  cities,  and 
villages  at  a  fair  price  before  being  sold  to 
dealers :  Be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  county  of  Delaware  hereby  urges  the 
legislature  to  amend  the  State  finance  law, 
the  general  municipal  law  and  other  ap- 
plicable statutes  to  require  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  State  having  surplus, 
obsolete  or  used  machinery  and  equipment 
for  sale  to  prepare  an  Inventory  of  the  major 


items,  such  as  trucks,  power  shovcIa/'buU- 
dozers,  cranes,  and  other  highway  equip- 
ment, and  the  price  established  for  each  Item, 
and  that  copies  of  such  inventories  be  fur- 
nished to  each  county,  town,  city,  and  village 
and  that  such  municipalities  be  given  a 
limited  time  in  which  to  purchase  such  items 
at  the  price  Indicated  on  the  Inventory  and 
that  any  items  not  sold  to  municipalities 
then  be  sold  at  public  sale;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  permit  munlclpaliUes 
to  purchase  surplus,  obsolete  or  used  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  at  appraised  value 
before  the  same  are  sold  to  the  public;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  be  and  he  hereby  is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Supervisors'  Association,  Association  of 
Towns,  the  County  Officers  Association, 
county  superintendent  of  Highways  Associa- 
tion, Town  Highway  Superintendents  As- 
sociation, Senator  Niles,  Assemblyman 
Mason,  Congressman  Dow,  Senator  Javtts, 
and  Senator  Kennedy." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt  and  adopted  by  the  following  vote: 
Ayes.  19;  Noes.  0. 

I,  Sdward  McCandllah,  clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Delaware  Coxinty,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  Is  a  true  copy  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors at  regular  meeting  held  February  3, 
1966. 

EowAKO  McCandlish, 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Resolution  43 — Pukchasx  or  Sukplus  or 
Used  Equipment 

Whereas  counties  and  towns  of  New  York 
State  frequently  have  need  for  certain  types 
of  machinery  and  equipment,  the  use  of 
which  will  be  for  a  limited  time,  and  surplus 
machinery  and  equipment,  or  used  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  would  be  adequate,  and 
the  ability  of  a  county  or  town  to  purchase 
such  machinery  and  equipment  at  reduced 
prices  would  result  In  considerable  saving  to 
taxpayers;  and 

Whereas  the  State  finance  law  permits  the 
Office  of  General  Services  to  sell  surplus,  ob- 
solete, or  used  machinery  and  equipment; 
-^Wd  it  has  been  the  experience  that  much  of 
such  machinery  and  equipment  is  sold  to 
dealers,  who  then  offer  much  of  such  machin- 
ery for  sale  to  counties  and  towns  at  a  large 
Increase  in  price;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  from 
time  to  time  disposes  of  surplus  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  about  the  only  way  a 
municipality  Is  permitted  to  make  piirchase 
of  such  particular  items  is  through  the  local 
office  of  civil  defense:  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  consensus  of  this  board 
that  such  surplus,  obsolete,  or  used  machin- 
ery and  equipment  should  be  made  available 
to  counties,  towns,  cities,  and  villages  at  a 
fair  price  before  being  sold  to  dealers:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  county  of  Ontario  hereby  urges  the  State 
legislature  to  pass  legislation  to  require  the 
several  departments  of  the  State  having  sur- 
plus, obsolete,  or  used  machinery  and  equip- 
ment for  sale,  to  prepare  an  inventory  of  the 
major  items,  such  as  trucks,  power  shovels, 
bulldozers,  cranes,  and  other  highway  equip- 
ment, with  prices  established  for  the  items, 
that  copies  of  such  inventories  be  furnished 
to  each  county,  town,  city,  and  village,  that 
such  municipalities  be  given  a  limited  time 
in  which  to  purchase  such  Items  at  the  prices 
indicated  on  the  Inventory,  and  that  any 
items  not  sold  to  municipalities  then  be  sold 
at  public  sale;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  U.S.  Congress  be  urged 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  permit  munic- 
ipalities of  the  United  States  to  purchase  sur- 
plus, obsolete,  or  used  machinery  and  equip- 


ment at  appraised  value  before  the  same  are 
sold  to  the  public;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  be, 
and  she  hereby  Is,  directed  to  transmit  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  senator 
and  assemblyman  representing  Ontario 
County  in  the  State  legislature  and  the  VS. 
Congressman  and  the  U.S.  Senators  repre- 
senting the  people  of  Ontario  County,  and 
all  other  county  boards  of  supervisors  of  tixt 
State  of  New  York,  to  the  supervisors'  asso- 
ciation, the  association  of  towns,  the  county 
officers'  association,  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  highways'  association,  and  the  town 
highway  superintendents'  association. 
State  or  New  Yokx. 
County  of  Ontario. 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared 
the  preceding  with  the  original  thereof,  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  at  Canandalgua,  N.Y.,  and  tlut 
the  same  Is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom 
and  of  the  whole  of  said  original;  and  that 
said  original  was  duly  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Ontario  County 
held  at  Canandalgua,  N.Y..  on  the  27th  day 
of  January  1966. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  at 
Canandalgua,  in  said  county,  this  2d  day  of 
February  1966. 

RlTTH  O.  Kavknt, 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Ontario  County,  N.Y. 

Resolution  Rk  Purchase  or  Sttrplus  oi 
Used  E«uip»ient 

Whereas  counties  and  towns  frequently 
have  need  for  certain  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment,  the  use  of  which  will  b« 
used  for  a  limited  time  and  surplus  machi- 
nery and  equipment  or  used  machinery  and 
equipment  would  be  adequate  and  the  abil- 
ity of  a  county  or  town  to  pvirchase  at  re- 
duced prices  woiUd  result  In  considerable 
savings  to  taxpayers,  and 

Whereas  the  State  finance  law  permits  the 
office  of  general  services  to  sell  surplus,  ob- 
solete or  used  machinery  and  equipment 
and  it  has  been  the  experience  that  much 
of  such  machinery  and  equipment  is  sold  to 
dealers  ^who  then  offer  the  same  items  for 
sale  to  counties  and  towns  at  a  large  increaea 
In  price,  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  from 
time  to  time  dispose  of  surplus  machinery 
and  equipment  and  about  the  only  way  a 
municipality  Is  permitted  to  make  purchase 
of  particular  Items  is  through  the  local  of- 
fice of  civil  defense,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
this  board  that  such  surplxis,  obsolete  or 
used  machinery  and  equipment  should  bs 
made  available  to  counties,  towns,  cities,  and 
villages  at  a  fair  price  before  being  sold  to 
dealers:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Ixwrd  of  superrlson 
of  the  county  of  Essex  hereby  urges  the  leg- 
islature to  amend  the  State  finance  law,  the 
general  municipal  law  and  other  applicable 
statutes  to  require  the  several  departmenu 
of  the  State  having  surplus,  obsolete  or  used 
machinery  and  equipment  for  sale  to  pre- 
pare an  inventory  of  the  major  items,  such 
as  truck,  power  shovels,  bulldozers,  cranes, 
and  other  highway  equipment,  and  the  price 
established  for  each  Item,  and  that  coplee 
of  such  Inventories  be  furnished  to  each 
county,  town,  city,  and  village  and  that  euch 
municipalities  be  given  a  limited  time  W 
which  to  purchase  such  Items  at  the  price 
Indicated  on  the  inventory  and  that  any 
items  not  sold  to  municipalities  then  be  sold 
a  t  public  sale;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  enK« 
legislation  which  wUl  permit  munlclpaUUei 
to  purchase  surplus,  obsolete  or  used  m»- 
chlnery  and  equipment  at  appraised  value 
before  the  same  are  sold  to  the  public;  nw 
be  It  further 
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Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  thla  bottrd  of 
supervisors  be  and  he  hereby  Is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Supervisors'  Association,  Association  of 
Itowns,  the  County  Offlceiv  Association, 
County  Superintendent  of  Highways  Asso- 
dstlon.  Town  Highway  Superintendents 
AiBoclatlon,  Senator  Ronald  B.  Stafford,  and 
Aisemblyman  Richard  Bartlett,  Congress- 
man Casleton  J.  King,  Senator  Jacob  Javtts, 
Senator  Robert  Kxnnxdt,  and  an  other 
county  boards  of  supervisory ,  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 
State  of  New  York, 
County  of  Essex,  ss: 

I,  Zelma  A.  Cook,  clerk  of'  Essex  Cqunty 
Board  of  Supervisors,  do  hereby  certify  that 
I  have  compared  the  foregoing  copy  with 
the  original  resolution  filed  la  this  office  on 
the  1st  day  of  February  1966,  and  that  It  is 
a  correct  and  true  copy  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  my  oltclal  seal  this 
4th  day  of  February  1966. 

ZxLMA  A.  Cook, 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  St-pervisora  of 
Essex  County. 


KZDT,    Kna 
Brvlsors  of 


DEATH    OP    ALEXANDER     "CASEY" 
JONES,  INFLUENTIAL  AND  FIERY 

EDITOR  I , 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Presl|fent,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  death 
of  Alexander  "Casey"  Jones,  an  influen- 
tial and  what  the  press  calls,  a  flery  edi- 
tor of  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  Syracuse 
Herald- Journal. 

Mr.  President,  Casey  wa^  a  great  re- 
porter and  a  great  newspaperman  and  a 
man  greatly  responsible — through  his 
hard-hitting  editorials — for  much  that  is 
good  and  true  in  the  politics  and  public 
policy  of  our  State.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlinous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recoiu)  two  obitu- 
ary notices  on  Mr.  Jones. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
aries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 
AuBUNDEs  "Caset  Jones,  Inflokntial,  Fiery 
Editob 

Oblando,  Fla. — Alexander  V.  Jones,  74, 
former  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  died  hare  yesterday, 
spparently  of  a  heart  attack. 

Former  managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Mr.  Jones  once  fought  the  admission  of 
Tms  (the  Soviet  news  agency)  representa- 
tlves  to  the  Senate  press  gallery  on  the 
pounds  that  they  were  not  ttewsmen,  but 
government  representatives. 

I*ter  in  his  career,  he  succarefully  fought 
»n  order  by  President  Tr\iman  that  put  se- 
»«re  curbs  on  information  made  available  by 
Scleral  departments.  He  urged  the  Nation's 
''•^•paper  editors  to  Investigate  the  possl- 
Wity  of  Federal  legislation,  that  would 
weak  down  governmental  new^  barriers. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  retired  after  (8  years  In  the 
■le^spaper  business  last  April,  became  ex- 
•cutlve  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- Journal 
u>  1950. 

Surviving  are  his  wUe,  Edna,  two  sons,  and 

•  daughter.  , 

IProm  the  Washington  (DlC.)  Post] 
*'*'**'nra  Jones  Rites   Set  mt  Axlincton 
Monday         j  I 
(By  Edward  T.  FolU^) 
Alexander  P.  (Casey)  Jones,  managing  edl- 
w  or  the  Washington  Poet  fro^  1936  to  1947 
«a  executive  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- 


Journal  and  Her&ld-Amerlcan  from  1960  to 
1965,  will  be  burled  In  Arlington  Cemetery 
at  10  ajn.  Monday. 

Jones,  one  of  the  most  colorful  figures  In 
American  Journalism,  died  after  a  heart  at- 
tack Tuesday  night  In  the  Florida  Sani- 
tarium and  Hospital  In  Orlando,  Fla.  He 
was  74. 

A  native  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  Alex- 
ander Francis  Jones  attended  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  from  1911  to  1914,  and  began 
his  newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Madison  State  Journal.  One  of  his  early 
assignments  was  to  travel  with  Senator 
Robert  (Fighting  Bob)  La  FoUette,  the  elder. 
He  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Jour- 
nal In  1916. 

Casey  volunteered  for  service  In  World 
War  I  and  was  an  Army  stretcher  bearer  In 
Prance. 

STAE  UP  REPORTEB 
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for    the    Columbia    Broadcasting 


After  the  war,  he  was  a  star  reporter  for^bout  his  profession. 


mentator 
System. 

Murrow  had  been  a  dinner  guest  of  the 
Rooeevelts  at  the  White  House  earlier  In  the 
evening.  He  had  heard  of  the  terrible  dam- 
age done  at  Pearl  Harbor — the  sinking  of  the 

Arizona  and  the  Oklahoma  and  all  the  rest 

but  he  couldn't  use  it  In  a  broadcast.  He 
had  beep  a  guest,  and  therefore  he  felt  thit 
he  was  "sewed  up." 

Casey  Jones  was  under  no  such  InhlbltioQ, 
and  he  saw  to  It  that  what  Murrow  picked 
up  at  the  dinner  table  got  Into  the  Post's 
news  columns  next  morning.  Murrow  used 
to  carry  the  clipping  of  the  story  in  his 
wallet.  It  was  a  sad  reminder  of  how  he  got 
the  biggest  story  of  his  career  and  could  do 
nothing  about  It. 

rLAO-WAvmo  patbiot 
Fortune   magazine   once  described   Casey 
as  "cyclonic,  convivial.  Incurably  romantic 


the  "night  side"  of  the  old  United  Press.    HeJ 


He  was  all  these,  and  also  an  unabashed 


covered   the  Black  Sox  scandal  that  shoOfc'    olwot-thT  fl«^^^  vT«^      t     ,2!^^ 
or<7a.ni«»i  i««h«ii  („  ia,o    «„h  >,„  , — .  ♦„     patrlot^the  flag-wavlng  kind.     In  1943  he 


organized  baseball  In  1919,  and  he  used  to 
recall  writing  about  the  little  boy  who  ap- 
proached Shoeless  Joe  Jackson,  the  great 
outfielder,  and  pleaded  "Say  It  alnt  so.  Joe." 

In  1923  Casey  returned  to  the  Minneap- 
olis Journal,  where  he  served  as  sales  and 
promotion  manager  and  city  editor. 

The  late  Eugene  Meyer,  who  bought  the 
Washington  Post  at  auction  In  1933,  hired 
Casey  as  managing  editor  In  1935.  The 
paper,  althoiigh  bearing  a  famous  name  In 
journalism,  had  gone  Into  a  serious  decline. 
Jones  pitched  In  to  help  publisher  Meyer 
rescue  and  rehabUltate  It. 

"trPHILL  YEABS" 

When  Jones  left  to  go  to  Syracuse  In  1960 
after  15  years  with  the  Washington  Poet — 
12  as  managing  editor  and  three  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher — the  paper  said  In  an 
editorial : 

"It  Is  hard  for  us  to  lose  the  services  of  a 
man  who  has  endured  the  heart  and  burden 
associated  with  the  creation  of  an  institution 
out  of  a  bankrupt  property.  Meet  of  his  15 
years  were  uphill  years.  His  devotion  to  his 
responsibilities  was  catching,  his  interest  In 
his  work  unflagging." 

When  Casey  first  came  to  Washington  In 
1935,  he  was  Introduced  to  the  late  Sir  Wlll- 
mott  Lewis,  distinguished  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times.  Lewis,  on  being  told  that 
Casey  was  the  new  managing  editor  of  the 
Post,  shook  his  head  and  said:  "Don't  you 
know,  old  boy,  that  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Is 
paved  with  the  bones  of  former  managing 
editors  of  the  Post?" 

"JUST  A  gypsy" 

But  Casey  stayed  aroimd  a  long  time.  His 
brown  hair  turned  gray,  and  then  white,  as 
he  guided  the  news  department  in  the  Wash- 
ington Poet's  great  comeback  period.  When 
he  left,  after  15  years,  he  said  he  guessed  he 
was  "Just  a  gypsy." 

He  was  managing  editor  throughout  World 
War  II,  and  many  stories  were  told  about 
him  In  that  tumultuous  period.  On  the  day 
the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor,  Sunday, 
he  rushed  from  his  Wesley  Heights  home  to 
his  office,  and  began  rounding  up  reporters, 
desk  men,  printers,  and  pressmen  so  that  the 
Washington  Post  could  get  out  an  extra. 

The  extra  was  about  to  go  to  press  when 
Robert  Tate  Allen,  then  the  paper's  church 
editor  and  known  to  the  staff  as  "Bishop," 
biu^t  Into  Casey's  office. 

"Hold  It,  hold  It,  Mr.  Jones,"  Allen  cried, 
"The  Reverend  •  •  ♦,  pastor  of  the  George- 
town •   •   •  Church  has  resigned." 

MUHROW  "SCOOP" 

Later  that  night  Casey  dropped  in  on  a 
party  at  the  home  of  Harry  Butcher,  who 
was  to  become  an  aid  to  Gen.  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  In  the  war.  Among  others  at  the 
party  was  Edward  R.  Murrow.  the  radio  com- 


became  Impatient  with  what  was  being  called 
the  "war  effort,"  especially  with  what  the 
Government  was  doing  or  not  doing. 

In  1943  Casey  was  elected  to  membership 
In  the  Gridiron  Club,  made  up  of  50  Wash- 
ington newspapermen.  He  became  one  of 
the  club's  most  accomplished  performers, 
being  possessed  of  the  necessary  ham  quality.^ 

Some  of  his  reporters  who  never  saw  him" 
in  a  Gridiron  skit  agreed  that  he  had  great 
ability  as  an  actor.  He  used  to  put  on  his 
most  dramatic  performance  when  a  reporter 
hit  him  up  for  a  pay  raise.  He  would  slump 
in  his  chair  and  a  look  of  pain  would  appear 
on  his  face,  causing  the  reporter  to  feel  that 
he  had  landed  a  foul  blow. 

Jonea  U  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Edna  Schultz,  a  daughter,  Mary  Will  of  West 
Palm  Beach,  and  two  sons — ^Richard,  of  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  and  Compton,  of  Bethesda.  Md. 

RITES  IN  BYBAcrrsx 

A  f\ineral  service  will  be  held  In  the  Park 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Syracuse  at 
11  aJn.  Saturday,  after  which  the  body  wUl 
come  to  Arlington  Cemetery. 

Katharine  Graham,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Co..  said  yesterday  that  Jonee 
was  "a  valued  friend  and  colleague,"  and 
added: 

"For  16  years  he  shaped  the  news  policies 
of  the  Washington  Post  under  my  father 
and.  later,  my  husband  In  an  original,  ag- 
gressive and  exciting  manner.  He  was  the 
model  of  the  tough  reporter  with  a  heart 
of  gold." 

Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of 
New  York,  said  that  Jones  represented  "the 
quest  for  excellence  in  American  Journalism," 
and  added  that  his  "Imprint  will  long  sur- 
vive." 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  editor  of  the  Washington 
^oetsjind  president  of  the  Gridiron  Club, 
a8kea\the  club  members  to  form  a  commit- 
tee to  be  at  the  chapel  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery at  10  ajn.  Monday. 


VIETNAM  REPORT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1966.  column  published  In  the 
New  York  Times,  C.  L.  Sulzberger  sup- 
ports a  point  which  I  made  in  my  Viet- 
nam report.  He  argues  that  American 
liberals  have  been  much  more  inclined  to 
make  concessions  to  the  Communists  in 
Europe  than  in  Asia,  without  realizing 
that  the  main  thrust  of  the  Communist 
threat  today  is  In  Asia  and  that  this 
threat  must  be  met  where  it  is  posed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Sulzberger's     article     printed     In     the 

RECORI). 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  tbe  New  York  TlmM,  Feb.  0,  1969] 

Foreign  Aitmrs:   Boots  or  BKrTn)oi.cMXMT 

(By  C.  l>.  SiUzberger) 

Paris. — International  opinion  Is  quite  as 
bewildered  as  American  opinion  concerning 
U.S.  policy  tn  Vietnam.  Tbls  la  as  true  for 
adversaries  of  tbe  United  States  as  for 
friends.  Senator  PtrLSRicHT  was  referring 
only  to  Americans  when  he  said  he  had  never 
seen  "such  dissent,  reservation,  groping  and 
concern."  But  be  might  Just  as  well  have 
been  referring  to  the  outer  world,  choosing 
Russia  and  China  for  a  start. 

Tbe  Chinese  proclaim  our  Vietnamese 
policy  Is  part  of  a  Ruaso-American  global 
conspiracy  to  encircle  China.  Moscow's  friend 
Castro  throws  the  ball  back  Into  China's 
court,  likening  Peiping's  actions  to  those  of 
"Yankee  Imperialism."  No  wonder  tbe 
average  American  gets  mixed;  Uncle  Sam 
can't  win. 

NT7CXKAK  XSCALATION 

The  southeast  Asian  conflict  Is  the  first 
since  1946  that  contains  an  Implicit  danger 
of  nuclear  escalation — which  was  never  a 
serious  threat  In  Korea.  This  Implicit  dan- 
ger adds  a  muddled  element  to  political 
thinking  on  Vietnam. 

Since  Hiroshima  many  U.S.  liberals  and 
Intellectuals  have  been  Increasingly  reluc- 
tant to  endorse  Washington's  diplomatic  ac- 
tions, especially  If  they  are  tough.  Such 
groups  have  unconsciously  developed  a  mood 
of  appeasement  especially  in  Asia,  that  con- 
trasts with  the  attitude  of  liberals  and  in- 
tellectuals toward  Europe  before  World  War 
n. 

This  pattern  Is  confused  by  the  tradi- 
tional U.S.  policy  conflict  between  "Asia 
first"  and  "Europe  first"  schools.  Broadly 
speaking,  American  liberals  have  always 
tended  to  belong  to  the  latter  group.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  n.  U.S.  foreign  policy 
focused  primarily  on  Exiropean  matters; 
Korea  being  an  exception. 

The  "Europe  first"  school  has  never  been 
happy  about  accepting  risks  in  the  East.  It 
took  dramatic  aggressions  like  Pearl  Harbor 
or  the  Invasion  of  South  Korea  to  produce  a 
consensus  on  our  foreign  policy  between 
Uberal  "Europe  first"  and  conservative  "AsU 
first"  groupings.  The  gradual  Intensifying 
of  the  Vietnam  crisis  by  dUgulsed  aggression 
never  achieved  the  same  result. 

Foreign  opinion  is  bewildered  for  different 
reasons  by  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. When  the  United  States  was  firmly 
wedded  to  a  "Europe  first "  policy  It  spurned 
General  de  Gaulle's  request  for  a  three- 
power  committee,  tbe  United  SUtee.  Britain, 
and  prance,  to  coordinate  global  strategy. 
This  request,  made  In  1958.  was  never  seri- 
ously pondered  In  Washington  although  De 
GauUe  made  It  clear  that  If  no  such  arrange- 
ment were  devised  he  would  reduce  French 
participation  In  NATO. 

We  have  come  full  circle.  Tbe  United 
States  now  urges  its  allies  to  help  us  in  Viet- 
nam but  Europe,  stripped  of  Its  Asian  colo- 
nial possessions.  Is  content  to  pursue  Its  own 
version  of  a  "Europe  first"  policy.  Europeans 
want  to  avoid  taking  sides  In  communism's 
Intramural  dUpute  between  Peiping  and 
Moscow.  They  are  more  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  German  unification  than  that 
of  Vietnam:  the  present  emotional  atmos- 
phere of  the  Umted  States  U  not  felt  here. 

DOTTBI.I    SWITCH 

Biany  Europeans,  led  by  tbe  French,  were 
once  extremely  eager  to  attract  Washington 
Into  Far  Eastern  commitments  and  an  "Asia 
first"  policy,  a  prospect  then  welcomed  by 
American  conservatives  and  opposed  by  lib- 
erals.   But  now  that  Washington  has  moved 


In  tbm  atnoaaa  formerly  desired  by  such 
Europeans,  they  In  turn  have  shifted  to  our 
own  previous  position. 

The  "dissent,  reservations,  eloping,  and 
concern"  noted  by  Fulbsicht  can  thus  be 
detected  abroad  also — but  for  entirely  dif- 
ferent reasons.  The  odd  thing  Is  that  when 
American  policy  shifted  from  "Europe  first" 
to  "Asia  first."  those  Biiropeans  who  origi- 
nally wished  to  bring  us  Into  tbe  East  ob- 
jected most. 

Both  Americans  and  Europeans  who  now 
criticize  us  have  been  on  tbe  same  side  of 
tbe  policy  fence — In  fact  on  both  sides — but 
at  different  times.  Each  has  managed  tbe 
strange  feat  of  simultaneously  reversing  Its 
position. 

AMKRICAN     UBERALS 

For  a  third  of  a  century  American  liberals 
and  Intellectuals  have  been  more  inclined  to 
endorse  appeasement  in  Asia  than  in  Europe. 
The  nuclear  danger  in  Asia  has  only  rein- 
forced this  traditional  position.  But  the  VS. 
Government  has  shifted  tbe  emphasis  of  Its 
policy  Interests  from  West  to  East. 

Some  20  years  of  hegemony  in  world  power 
politics  have  apparently  persuaded  Washing- 
ton that  Its  views  always  represent  the  gen- 
eral Interest — even  when  such  views  are 
switched.  Trouble  comes  when  some  Amer- 
icans can't  get  used  to  the  switch  and  some 
foreigners  cant  get  used  to  Its  timing. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  WAR  LAND  REFORM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  series  of 
four  articles  which  were  published  in  the 
Washington  Star,  written  by  Richard 
Critchfleld,  explaining  the  war  for  land 
reform  and  the  problems  of  pacification. 

Critchfleld  details  the  Saigon  land  re- 
form program,  its  failures,  and  most 
importantly  its  Importance  for  the 
masses  for  Vietnamese  peasants.  Critch- 
fleld also  argues  convincingly  that  the 
key  to  future  reelections  In  Vietnam  and 
the  success  of  democratic  Institutions 
hinges  upon  land  reform  and  the  need 
for  a  pacification  program  that  educates 
and  cares  for  the  people  and  gives  them 
a  sense  of  participation  as  well  as  pro- 
tects them.  Mr.  Crltchflelds  analyses  in 
these  respects  confirm  my  own  observa- 
tions from  my  recent  trip  to  Vietnam. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Crltchflelds  articles  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

(Prom  tbe  Washington  (D.C.)  Star] 

Thx  People's  War:    Peasants  Toil  for  the 

Earth,  Not  for  a  Government 

(By  Richard  Crltcbfield) 

(Note. — Tbls  Is  the  first  of  four  articles  on 
the  Mekong  Delta.  South  Vietnam's  rice  bowl. 
Critchfleld  recently  completed  an  extensive 
tour  there.) 

Tan  An,  Sottth  Vietnam. — "This  earth 
which  formed  their  home  and  fed  their  bodies 
and  made  their  gods  •  •  •  " 

Tbe  Asian  peasant's  deep  attachment  to 
the  soil  he  tills  and  in  which  his  ancestors 
a.e  burled,  described  In  Pearl  Buck's  "The 
Good  Earth,"  Is  strongly  evident  here  In  tbe 
Mekong  Delta  rice  bowl  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  harvest  time  now.  The  golden  fields 
of  the  great  fertile  plain  between  tbe  Me- 
kong. Bassac.  and  Saigon  rivers  are  dotted 
with  men  and  women  winnowing  the  pre- 
cious rice  against  tall,  curved  shelters  of 
plaited  bamboo  so  as  not  to  lose  a  grain. 

In  black  pajams  and  pointed  strawhats, 
barefoot,  bronzed  by  tbe  January  sun,  the 


peasants  have  tbe  sturdy  look  of  men  sad 
women  who  can  endure  disease.  natunU 
disaster,  and  war  so  long  as  they  have  soom 
land  to  farm. 

But  very  few  have  land  of  their  own.  Jn 
Long  An,  one  of  Vietnam's  most  fertile  pror- 
Incee.  more  than  85  percent  of  the  peasant 
population  are  tenants. 

This  landownership  pattern  may  help  ei. 
plain  why,  despite  a  tremendous  cost  In  Utm 
and  material,  the  war  In  Long  An  la  no 
closer  to  being  won  than  It  was  several  yean 
ago. 

Last  year,  tbe  heaviest  fighting  raged  In 
tbe  Jungles  and  rubber  plantations  north  of 
Saigon,  tbe  rain  forests  and  grasslands  of 
the  high  plateau  and  in  tbe  swamps  and 
rice  paddles  of  tbe  narrow  central  coastal 
plain. 

But  if  tbe  main  theater  of  war  lay  else- 
where, the  rlce-rlcb  heartland  of  the  Saigon 
region  and  the  upper  Mekong  Delta,  linked 
together  by  Long  An,  remains  the  prize  for 
which  the  war  is  being  fought. 

Here,  in  less  than  14  provinces,  live  almost 
two-thirds  of  tbe  16  million  South  Vietna- 
mese. 

In  June  1964.  the  summer  before  the  Vlet- 
cong  began  massing  multlbattallon  forces 
for  pitched  battles.  Long  An  was  held  up  at 
the  sbowpiace  of  bow  a  combined  Vietna- 
mese-American military  and  economic  pa- 
cification effort  could  defeat  a  Communirt 
Insurrection. 

Visitors  went  to  Long  An  If  they  wanted  to 
see  how  the  protracted,  guerrilla  war  wai 
going  on  In  the  countryside. 

But  now,  18  months  later,  little  hai 
changed. 

There  has  been  no  dramatic  turn  in  tb« 
guerrilla  fighting;  tbe  government  has  won 
some  villages  and  lost  some. 

There  are  no  signs  of  any  serious  deteriora- 
tion. But  there  has  been  no  real  Improve- 
ment either;  since  It  is  primarily  a  war  at 
subversion  In  Long  An,  tbe  creeping  Com- 
munist Initiative  simply  has  crept  further. 

Other  peasants  have  replaced  the  hundred! 
of  Vletcong  killed  In  battle,  and  American 
military  and  civilian  advisers  agree  there 
are  many  more  Vletcong  than  a  year  ago. 

OPPOSING    SIDES 

Most  Important  In  Long  An,  however,  tbe 
government  and  the  mass  of  peasantry  still 
seem  to  be  on  tbe  opposing  sides  of  tbe  fight 

None  of  the  successive  Salg^on  govemmenti 
has  succeeded  In  analyzing  the  peasants' 
grievances  and  then  tried  to  right  theee 
wrongs,  though  there  are  signs  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  regime  Is  moving  In  thU 
direction. 

Land  Is  of  such  paramount  importance 
here  that  tbe  Vletcong  allow  only  the  land- 
less or  very  poor  farmers  In  the  delta  to  com- 
mand guerrilla  units  or  qualify  as  party 
members. 

The  provincial  government's  social  order 
U  the  exact  reverse.  Most  of  the  military 
ofllcers,  civil  servants  and  community  lesdart 
come  from  the  landowning  gentry. 

The  same  Is  true  In  Saigon,  here  only  1 
of  the  10  generals  now  sharing  power  hsf 
any  rapport  with  the  masses.  He  Is  Centisl 
Vietnam's  erratic  MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen  ChsnU 
Tbi,  who  also  is  tbe  only  one  of  peasant 
origin. 

The  traditional  Mandarin  ruling  class  feU 
from  power  with  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  but  their 
political    heirs    are    the    nonpeasant   urbsn 
middle  classes  and  their  relatives. 
LOOOE  pushes  reform 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  hH 
top  aids  have  made  It  clear  that  the  United 
States  regards  major  land  redistribution  m 
essential  In  successfully  prosecuting  the  war. 

Ky  recently  announced  a  land  reform  pro- 
gram that  will  Initially  convey  700.000  scree 
to  180.000  peasants. 

Eventually,  the  program  will  be  expandsd 
to    encompass    over   600,000   acres  of  Um 
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formerly  owned  by  tbe  Frencft,  660.000  acres 
now  farmed  by  "squatters"  aiW  300,000  acres 
where  free  titles  wUl  be  awarded  In  resettle- 
ment areas. 

The  crux  of  tbe  problem,  however,  has  yet 
to  be  tackled.  Tbls  Is  tbe  redistribution 
from  big  to  small  owners  o|  more  than  3 
million  acres  In  the  Mekong  Dtlta. 

Good  delta  land  Is  worth  about  $50  an  acre; 
It  Is  roughly  estimated  by  the  South  Vlet- 
DAmese  generals  that  it  would  cost  between 
1150  and  $200  mlUlon  to  carrj  out  equitable 
reform  programs  here. 

Land  reform  under  Diem  left  b  bitter  after- 
math, since  2,279  dispossessed  landlords  were 
paid  only  10  percent  In  cash  as  compensa- 
tion and  given  low-interest,  nontransferable, 
12-year  bonds  for  the  rest.  Tfie  bonds  since 
have  plummeted  in  value.        | 

U.S.    GENERATING    MdltET 

The  United  States  could  solve  tbls  problem 
by  generating  $150  million  in  local  currencies 
M  that  an  outright  compensation  could  be 
made.  | 

It  already  is  generating  plasters  to  pay  for 
tbe  Vietnamese  share  In  tbe  wsr — to  the  tune 
of  »350  million  this  year — by  giving  the 
Saigon  Government  Imported  oommodltles  to 
sell  to  local  merchants. 

Both  North  Vietnam's  Geji.  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap  and  the  U.S.  commandet  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland  describe  the  I  Vietnam  con- 
flict as  "a  people's  war,"  and'aot  "a  war  of 
attrition."  I 

Since  the  emphasis,  first.  Is  I  on  converting 
and,  second,  on  killing,  the  iitivestment  of 
1150  million  In  land  reform  to  undermine  the 
Vletcong's  peasant  support  would  seem  like  a 
bargain  in  a  war  that  Is  costing  $16.5  mlUlon 
a  week. 

During  the  early  days  of  th«  Diem  regime, 
the  United  States  spent  $4  iriillton  on  land 
reform.  From  1961  through  1965  nothing 
was  spent.  And  $1.1  million  1^  budgeted  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

PROBLEM    not   UNIFOkM 

The  problem  Is  not  uniform  throughout 
the  country.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Saigon  area,  the  upper  Mekong  Delta  and  a 
thin,  populated  strip  along  the  coastline, 
South  Vietnam  is  mostly  epnpty  terrain. 
More  than  85  percent  of  the  land  total  Is 
covered  with  Jungle,  swampl^d,  or  dense 
foliage. 

Along  the  overpopulated  eoastal  fringe, 
now  heavily  burdened  with  refugees,  most 
farms  are  small  and  owner  operated  and  there 
Is  real  land  hunger.  i 

In  the  highlands,  the  problem  could  be 
•olved  simply  by  giving  th^  Montegnard 
tribes  clear  tlUe  to  land  thej  have  fanned 
for  centuries.  | 

The  real  problem  is  in  tbe  4elta. 

Out  of  1.2  million  farms,  oaiy  260,000  axe 
owner  operated;  520,000  are  rented  and  330,- 
000  more  are  partly  rented.      ] 

There  are  71  farms  of  more  than  250  acres 
"id  86,000  more  over  12  acroa  (though  all 
one  peasant  family  can  reasonably  handle  is 
5  to  7  acres).  ] 

Some  3,000  rich  Saigon  families  still  are 
the  big  landlords.  ' 

In  Long  An,  the  pattern  is  Men  more  lop- 
«Wed.  According  to  one  official  U.S.  survey 
made  last  July,  65  rich  landlorfle,  3,000  farm- 
«r-owner8  and  28,000  tenant  IfJamllles  com- 
Prtse  the  population. 

COULD   INFLUENCE   ELXtOTION 

The  landownership  pattern  probably 
■ould  significantly  influence  the  outcome  of 
»free election,  such  as  envlsagad  in  tbe  1964 
Geneva  agreements. 

Lodge  has  observed  the  Communist  prom- 
>•««  of  land  to  the  tiller  is  "perhaps  the  great- 
•«  appeal  the  Vletcong  have." 
^^y  there  Is  so  much  oppoelUon  to  sweep- 
">*  land  reform  among  aamt  Saigonese  is 
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suggested  by  rae  tremendous  wealth  of  a 
delta  Province  like  Long  An. 

In  a  good  year,  such  as  1963-64,  Long  An 
produced  320,000  tons  of  rice  (Saigon's  an- 
nual requirement  is  only  600,000  tons.)  It 
also  sold  that  year  10,000  tons  of  pineapple, 
70,000  tons  of  sugarcane,  plus  chickens, 
ducks,  pigs,  and  other  cash  earners. 

Tbe  legal  land  celling  Is  220  acres.  Even 
so,  a  Saigon  landlord  who  charges  double  tbe 
legal  rental  rate  of  25  percent,  as  he  can  do 
if  the  land  is  fertile  enough,  stands  to  profit 
as  much  as  $40,000  In  a  single-year  on  220 
acres. 

This  compares  with  a  Vietnamese  police- 
man's monthly  wage  of  $25,  or  the  monthly 
cash  allotment  of  a  Vletcong  guerrilla,  which 
is  40  cents. 

POLITICAL    ATTITUDES   AFFECTED 

More  Important,  perhaps,  Is  how  this  un- 
equal distribution  of  land  affects  these  po- 
litical attitudes  of  tbe  Vietnamese. 

What  seems  to  be  absent  here  Is  the  kind 
of  political  code  that  Theodore  H.  White  has 
described  as  President  Johnson's  "grassroots 
liberalism": 

'     "You  get  yovirs  and  he  gets  his  apd  we 
all  share  what  there  is  to  share." 

In  Long  An,  this  gets  no  further  than 
"you  get  yours"  and  he,  the  peasant,  can 
either  lump  It  or  try  to  get  his  by  Joining  the 
Vletcong. 

But  most  of  the  peasants  have  learned  by 
now  that  under  the  Vletcong  nobody  I  keeps 
bis.  ' 

This  has  created  the  kind  of  poflltlcal 
vacuum  where  many  Vietnamese  peasants  re- 
gard the  war  as  a  pointless  slaughter.  They 
still  feel  they  stand  to  be  tbe  losers  no 
matter  who  wins. 

CAUGHT   IN   VISE 

Caught  between  bloodsucking  landlords, 
many  of  whom  charge  double  the  legal  rents, 
and  pitiless  Vlertcong  tax  collectors,  who 
shoot  first  and  talk  later,  tbe  peasants  appear 
ready  to  call  a  plague  on  both  sides  of  tbls 
indecisive  struggle. 

Tet  there  Is  an  appeal  to  tbe  Vletcong's 
three  main  propaganda  themes :  "Land  to  the 
tiller,"  "The  soldier  helps  the  peasant,"  and 
"The  government  exists  for  the  people." 

These  are  novel  and  explosive  Ideas  to  a 
man  who  works  knee  deep  in  mud  14  hours  a 
day,  growing  half  bis  rice  for  somebody  else, 
whose  idea  of  government  may  be  a  venal 
local  tax  collector,  and  whose  chickens  and 
ducks  may  have  disappeared  when  the  last 
militia  patrol  passed  through  his  village. 

If  his  home  has  been  destroyed  or  rela- 
tives killed  by  Ill-directed  bombs  and  shells, 
he  might  make  a  ready  Vletcong  convert 
without  knowing  what  for. 

U.S.     MILITABT    FRUSTRATED   ■ 

Within  the  American  military  command  in 
Saigon,  there  is  widespread  frustration  over 
the  failure  of  pacification  efforts  in  the  delta 
provinces  like  Long  An. 

One  hears  talk  that  the  only  way  tbe  Vlet- 
cong fish  can  be  deprived  of  tbe  water  in 
which  they  swim  is  to  make  things  so  hot  in 
Communist-held  zones  that  the  peasants  will 
come  over  to  the  government  side  as  refugees. 

Others  argue  there  is  no  substitute  for 
thoroughgoing  land  reform. 

One  veteran  American  adviser  in  Long  An 
said: 

"Theee  people  have  country  that  doesn't 
need  a  government.  They  could  go  back  2,000 
years  and  they'd  be  happy,  fish  in  every  pond, 
crabs  In  every  paddy,  bananas,  coconut,  and 
ducks.  All  they  need  Is  a  little  land  of  their 
own  to  be  happy.  Five  percent  of  the  Viet- 
namese in  tills  province  are  honestly  pro- 
government  by  their  own  personal  beliefs  and 
Ideology,  6  percent  are  with  the  Vletcong  for 
the  same  reason  and  the  other  00  percent  are 
right." 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 
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The  People's  War:  Militaby  Action  Versus 

Land  Reform 

(Note — This  Is  the  second  of  four  articles 
on  the  Mekong  Delta,  South  Vietnam's  rice 
bowl.  Critchfleld  recently  completed  an  ex- 
tensive tour  there.) 

(By  Richard  Critchfleld) 

Tanam,  South  Vietnam. — ^A  respected  Viet- 
namese Journalist,  when  aeked  why  Saigon's 
generals  temporized  on  enacting  the  kind 
of  land  reform  that  most  people  agree  is 
needed  to  win  the  war,  replied: 

"They're  still  convinced  it's  winnable  their 
way,  and  if  not,  It's  not  worth  winning." 

This  harsh  judcment  may  have  more  than 
a  grain  of  truth  In  It. 

H*re  in  Long  An  Province,  In  the  rice-rich 
heavily  popvUated  upper  Mekong  Delta,  the 
Vietnamese  officials  and  Army  officers  seem 
as  fiercely  determined  as  ever  to  diefect  the 
Vletcong  eventually. 

The  Vietnamese  still  are  fighting  their  own 
war  here. 

But  local  leaders  become  curt  and  evasive 
when  questioned  about  land  reform  or  other 
innovations  to  Improve  the  peasant's  lot. 

"All  the  land  we  can  distribute  in  secure 
areas,  we  have  distributed  jilready,"  said  one 
senior  Vietnamese  official. 

Most  of  these  local  leaders  are  reserved, 
sensitive,  French-educated  men,  generally 
respected  by  their  American  advisers  as 
"very  competent"  and  "fine  people."  All 
have  lived  amidst  war  and  violence  since 
1939. 

Yet  most  of  tbe  higher  ranking  ones  see 
South  Vietnam's  salvation  in  terms  of  mili- 
tary action  rather  than  political  remedies. 

A  typical  response  on  how  to  win  the  war 
came  from  a  civilian  administrator  In  his 
midtlUrtles : 

"We  don't  liave  enough  troops.  If  the  free 
world  would  go  to  war  with  China,  then 
OK.  The  unique  way  to  win  is  to  attack 
North  Vietnam  and  China.  If  not,  tbe  war 
of  subversion  will  last  another  6  years." 

Asked  about  the  fate  of  the  3,000  Viet-  * 
cong  of  South  Vietnamese  origin  in  Long 
An  In  the  event  of  a  cease-fire,  the  official 
said,  "They  all  must  go  back  to  Hanoi." 

His  opinion  was  seconded  by  a  Vietnamese 
officer,  "Once  the  fighting  stops,  it  will  take 
us  another  2  years  to  pacify  Long  An.  We 
must  throw  the  Vletcong  forces  out  and  de- 
stroy the  Communist  Infrastructure." 

A  year  ago,  the  U.S.  mission  In  Saigon 
agreed  to  finance  grievance  committees  in 
each  of  Long  An's  six  districts  In  an  attempt 
to  analyze  and  then  to  right  the  wrongs  that 
turn  the  fjeasants  Into  Communist  guerrillas. 

One  Vietnamese  officer  explained  how  the 
committees  were  working  out: 

"Each  cadre  has  a  small  room.  Everybody 
must  come  in  for  5  minutes  so  as  to  keep 
security  for  the  man  who  seeks  to  tell  some- 
thing. The  cadre  asks,  'How  is  yo\ir  family? 
How  Is  your  life?'  In  tills  way,  we  get  Infor- 
mation on  the  Vletcong  political  organiza- 
tion and  make  our  Intelligence  net.  The 
grievance  committees  are  tbe  eyes  of  tbe 
Province  chief." 

Other  officials  praised  the  committees  as  a 
good  way  of  learning  the  peasantry's  edu- 
cation needs,  getting  military  intelligence, 
controlling  the  population's  movements  and 
detecting  secret  Vletcong  cells. 

No  one  mentioned  the  genuine  grievances 
ttiat  the  peasants  presumably  voiced. 

ATTITUDES  DIFFERENT 

Going  down  tbe  ladder  one  rung  to  the 
district  officials,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a 
distinct  difference  in  attitudes. 

While  most  senior  Provincial  officials  u» 
from  Saigon  and  make  no  secret  of  their  per- 
sonal ambition  to  be  transferred  back  there 
some  day,  tbe  district  officials  seem  to  Identify 
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themaelvM  tnucb  more  closely  with  the  local 
peasantry. 

Typical  of  this  group  Is  Nguyen  Van  Dhlen, 
In  Long  An's  most  pacified  district.  Thu 
Thua.  A  goateed  former  Vietnamese  ranger 
with  a  reputation  as  a  tough  fighter.  Dhlen 
writes  poetry  and  has  let  his  fingernails  grow 
half -an -Inch  long  to  show  he  has  risen  above 
manual  labor. 

Dhlen  does  not  think  that  an  Invasion  of 
North  Vietnam  would  solve  anything— -^d 
he  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  land  reform. ^-^ 

Asked  what  might  happen  If  there  were  a 
free  election  contested  by  the  Communists 
and  the  Saigon  regime  in  Thu  Thua.  he  said 
that  if  the  Communists  promised  land  re- 
form, they  might  get  the  votes  of  85  percent 
of  the  45,000  who  are  landless  peasants.  In 
contrast,  he  said,  the  8.000  refugees  who  Aave 
poured  Into  Thu  Thua  In  recent  weeks  from 
Vletoong-held  territory  probably  would  vote 
for  Saigon  since  most  are  bitterly  antl-Vlet- 
cong  after  experiencing  Conununlst  rule. 

Twenty  percent  of  Thu  Thua's  land,  he 
said.  Is  owned  by  rich  absentee  landlords 
who  live  In  Saigon  and  Tan  An. 

Unlike  the  provincial  leaders.  Thlen  does 
not  think  the  protracted  guerrilla  wftr  will 
last  long.  "There  Is  a  big  flame  In  the 
lamp  Just  before  It  goes  out."  he  said. 

A  third  distinct  Vietnamese  attitude  Is 
moral  Indifference  to  the  war.  typically  ex- 
pressed by  the  bonze  superior  of  Tan  An's 
towering  Nguyen  Thuy  Pagoda. 

During  a  conversation  marked  by  long 
silences,  distant  gongs,  and  burning  Incense, 
the  bonze,  a  shaven-haired  Intelligent-look- 
ing man  In  his  mldthlrtles.  had  no  opinion  on 
land  or  any  other  concrete  reform  to  help 
the  peasantry. 

"The  Buddhist  doctrine  Is  tolerance,  not 
violence."  he  said.  "People  move  to  town 
because  they  are  afraid  of  bombing  and  ar- 
tillery. I  hope  It  Is  pos-slble  you  can  cease 
the  bombing  and  shelling.  Sven  wher« 
there  Is  no  engagement  made  with  the  Com- 
munist forces,  the  Americas  atlll  bomb,  caus- 
ing much  harm  to  the  people." 

Most  of  the  refugees,  however,  do  not  as- 
sociate alrstrlkes  with  the  Americans  since 
they  have  seen  few  foreigners. 

One  refugee,  ICau.  a  49-year-old  tenant 
farmer  who  fled  to  Tan  An  with  his  wife 
and  five  children  a  month  ago,  said  his 
hamlet.  An  Nhut  Tan,  had  long  been  un- 
der Vletcong  control. 

"At  home  I  rented  a  hectare  of  rice  land 
from  a  landlord  who  lived  in  Lac  Tan  vil- 
lage. The  VC  promised  to  give  us  land; 
they  called  the  village  chiefs  together  last 
year  to  make  a  land  reform  plan,  but  they 
didn't  do  anything." 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  the  Vletcong, 
Ifua  stuck  his  tongue  out  and  made  a  face 
as  If  be  had  bitten  into  a  sour  pickle. 

"They  iisually  shoot  artillery  around  my 
house  so  I  must  move.  Too  much  bomb- 
ing also  since  November." 

Since  he  had  no  Identity  papers,  be  said, 
he  could  not  qualify  for  refugee  relief  and 
Instead  was  earning  60  cents  a  day  as  a 
construction  laborer  In  Tan  An.  "It's  easy 
to  get  work  now;  many  rich  men  building 
hotisee." 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  Americans,  he 
had  to  ask  the  interpreter  what  Americans 
were. 

After  a  pause,  he  shrugged.  "The  Govern- 
ment used  to  help  more  with  rice  and  money. 
Why  doesnt  Mr.  Diem  come  back?  When  he 
was  there  we  got  bank  loans  " 

A  3S-year-old  Vletcong  defector,  who  used 
to  lead  a  37-man  guerrilla  platoon,  explained 
why  peasanu  Uke  Mua  were  turning  against 
the  Vletcong. 

In  his  area,  he  said,  the  Vletoong  Initially 
ndl«trlbuted  land.  But  now  they  have 
raised  taxes  300  percent. 

"The  more  air  strikes,  the  more  people 
moved  away  and  the  heavier  taxes  became," 
he   said.     "The   NaUonal    Uberatlon   Ftont 
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(the  Vletcong's  political  arm)  failed  to  solve 
anything.  There  was  no  security  to  work  in 
your  field.  An  F-I05  jet  got  there  too  fast, 
there  was  no  time  to  run  for  cover.  Those 
and   260-potind  bombs  were  most  feared." 

He  said  if  he  were  directing  the  war  In 
Saigon  he  would  Intensify  air  and  artillery 
attacks  on  the  Vletcong  villages,  and  then 
would  offer  the  peasants  amnesty  and  safe 
harbor  elsewhere. 

He  suggested  the  offers  l>e  broadcast  via 
hellborne  loudspeakers  by  people  who  previ- 
ously had  left  the  Vletcong  held  villages. 

He  said  he  had  joined  the  Communist 
Party  2  years  ago. 

"Everyone  wants  to  join  because  It  Is  an 
honor.     Tou  are  known  everywhere." 

His  platoon,  he  said,  was  assigned  the 
military  mission  of  "destroying  strategic 
hamlets,  building  roadblocks,  and  encircling 
and  Inflicting  casualties  on  the  enemy"  and 
the  political  task  of  "visiting  farmers  to  in- 
quire about  their  poverty  and  ask  about 
their  sufferings." 

He  said  the  Vletcong's  motto  was  "Eat 
together,  live  together,  and  work  together," 
meaning  the  soldiers  and  peasantry. 

"The  people  liked  us  until  our  presence 
began  to  attract  bombs  and  artillery  to  their 
villagee,"  he  said. 

[Ttom  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  26,  1066] 

Thk  Psoplc'b  Wab:  Thx  Battle  To  Wn» 

Peasant's  Ixjtaltt 
(Non. — This  is  the  third  of  four  articles 
on  the  Mekong  Delta,  South  Vietnam's  rice 
bowl.    Crltch field  recently  completed  an  ex- 
tensive tour  there.) 

(By  Richard  Critchfleld) 

Tan  An,  South  Vietnam*. — "Vletcong?" 
said  the  teenage  American  corporal,  shov- 
ing a  magazine  Into  his  carbine.  "Hell,  half 
the  people  walking  by  could  be  Vletcong. 
How  you  gonna  tell  Charlie  frcMn  the  frlend- 
Uee?" 

Here  In  Long  An  Province  In  the  densely 
populated  Mekong  Delta,  as  moet  everywhere 
else  in  Vietnam,  It  Is  impossible  to  tell  "oiu- 
side"  from  "their  side."  A  grin  or  a  wave 
means  nothing  at  all. 

The  corporal  is  one  of  about  60  Americans 
who  are  spending  a  year  in  the  province,  ad- 
vising its  military  ofllcers  and  civil  servants 
on  how  to  destroy  Vletcong  units,  counter 
political  subversion,  and  win  over  the  loyalty 
of  the  peasantry. 

It  is  no  easy  task,  since  an  unrecognizable 
minority  of  the  people  the  advisers  are  try- 
ing to  befriend  are  trying  to  kill  them. 

And  unless  they  befriend  and  convert  more 
people  tlian  they  kill,  the  flghtlng  accom- 
plishes notlUng. 

This  is  the  basic  difference  between  the 
"people's  war"  In  Vietnam  and  more  familiar 
"wars  of  attrition"  elsewhere. 

AWAKENED  BT   MOKTAES 

That  night  the  Americans  at  Tan  An  were 
awakened  at  1:30  ajn.  by  Incoming  mortar 
bursts.  For  some  minutes  the  night  was  full 
of  whirring,  slirleklng  explosions. 

Then  the  Vletcong  firing  stopped  as 
abruptly  as  It  had  begun. 

Out  along  a  fence  where  men  in  pajamas 
and  underwear  and  others  in  full  combat 
fatigues  had  taken  their  positions,  everyone 
listened. 

When  the  night  stayed  qiUet,  someone 
muttered.  "Well.  I'll  Uve  to  see  another  day." 

A  garrison  radio  crackled  to  life  and  a  voice 
reported  two  30-man  Vietnamese  mUitU 
posts  had  been  attacked,  one  lev  than  3 
miles  away. 

Plareahlps  and  "razorback"  armed  helicop- 
ters were  soon  circling  the  northern  horizon; 
the  tracer  buUets  looked  like  a  man  on  a 
rooftop  sprinkling  firewater  from  a  hose. 

The  commanding  officer  sent  word  from 
the  province  command  post,  telling  everyone 


to  go  back  to  bed  and  get  some  sleep.    They 
would  need  It  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead. 

SCTPSCT  BIO  ASaADLT 

The  njght  mortar  barrages  have  become  a 
routine  In  Long  An  Province.  Either  Tsn 
An  or  one  of  the  six  district  capitals  gets  hit 
at  least  once  a  week. 

And  many  of  the  American  advisen,  air- 
men, and  technicians  suspect  a  big  assault 
on  one  of  the  district  towns  sometime  this 
winter.  Most  are  convinced  such  an  assault 
can  be  turned  back  with  Saigon's  armed 
hueys,  Jets,  flareahips,  and  Long  An's  artil- 
lery. 

It  is  rough  for  the  five-man  American  ad- 
visory teams  stationed  in  the  six  district 
towns. 

One  major  said  that  everytlme  his  garrlsco 
has  been  mortared,  he  has  gone  out  and 
found  the  outside  gate  open,  unlatched  from 
inside  the  compound. 

"If  the  Vletcong  ever  get  inside  that  gate 
there's  no  place  to  go  but  down.  At  that 
point,  I  take  off  my  flak  vest,  'cause  if  they're 
going  to  get  me,  I  dont  want  It  to  be  alive." 

A  captain  In  Tan  Tru,  Long  An's  hottest 
district  since  It  straddles  the  main  Vletcong 
supply  route  between  the  South  China  Sea 
and  base  camps  along  the  Cambodian  border. 
says  the  morale  of  the  Vietnamese  militia 
he  advises  is  "the  damndest  thing  I've  ever 
seen.  I  don't  see  how  they  can  continue  to 
smile  and  joke  all  the  time;  but  they  do." 

He  said  his  2  months  at  Tan  Tru  hai 
felt  "like  a  lifetime;  something  happens 
every  night." 

He  added,  "We  also  have  to  keep  the  13- 
mile  road  to  Tan  An  open  three  times  t 
week  and  it  seems  like  every  time  we  go  to 
clear  It  we  lose  one  man,  either  killed  or 
wounded." 

One  major  descrit>ed  a  recent  daylight 
operation  to  clear  a  Vletcong  roadblock  off 
Highway  4.  He  said  his  driver,  while  wait- 
ing in  the  jeep,  was  shot  between  the  eyes 
by  a  sniper. 

HAEABSMENT   EIBINa 

After  nearly  a  year  of  comparative  peace 
and  quiet  In  Long  An,  the  Vletcong  moved 
a  second  main  force  battalion  into  the  prov- 
ince in  November  and  the  pace  of  ambushes, 
attacks,  and  mortar  harassment  has  risen 
steadily  ever  since. 

This  climaxed  at  1:30  ajn.  on  December 
28  when  the  Vletcong  chose  to  break  th« 
United  States-South  Vietnamese  ChrUtmas 
truce  by  firing  40  mortar  shells  into  Tan 
An,  while  simultaneously  laying  down  mortar 
barrages  on  all  six  district  towns. 

They  inflicted  heavy  casualties  and  even- 
tually overran  two  company-sized  outposts 
and  beheaded  one  Vietnamese  soldier's  wife. 

Twenty-flve  militiamen  were  missing  after 
the  attack;  an  American  captain  speculated 
they  "either  bugged  out,  were  carried  off  or 
directly  hit  by  a  mortar  shell  and  blown  to 
bits." 

Many  of  the  ill-equipped  mllltla.  or  pop- 
ular forces,  as  they  are  officially  called,  flgbt 
with  only  carbines  and  shotguns  while 
wearing  floppy  hats,  swimming  trunks,  pa- 
jamas or  a  scrounged  uniform. 

Recently  a  four-man  outpost  held  off  a 
company-sized  Vletcong  attack  for  6  houn; 
when  morning  came  two  militiamen  were 
dead  and  two  were  wounded,  but  the  post 
had  not  fallen  and  they  had  managed  to 
capture  six  Vletcong  weapons. 

One  hamlet  of  300  people,  deep  within 
Vletcong  territory,  recently  pacified  itself  by 
erecting  fortifications  and  passing  the  bat 
to  buy  a  60-mm.  mortar  to  scare  off  the 
Vletcong.  So  far  the  Communist  guerrills* 
have  let  the  village  alone. 

Many  of  the  American  advisers  believe  the 
pattern  of  Vletcong  attacks  on  isolated 
outposu  and  newly  fortified  hamlets  along 
Saigon's  defensive  perimeter  and  Long  Ad"! 
northern  boundary  suggesu  that  the  Com- 
munists may  be  trying  to  sever  Highway  No. 
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4,  and   cut   off   Saigon   from   |t|)e~Tlce-rich 
Mekong  DelU. 

COUNTEE  STEATEGT 

To  counter  this  strategy.  Long  An's  Gov- 
ernment forces,  composed  of  two  South  Viet- 
namese regular  army  regiment*  and  several 
tbousand  more  locally  recruited  militiamen 
ind  police,  have  tried  to  fix  the  ;tnvo  Vletcong 
battalions  with  ground  action,  nnd  destroy 
Uiem  with  heavy  artillery  and  lalrstrlkes. 

Long  An  is  so  short  of  tro<)ps,  however, 
that  most  operations  must  bi  stopped  at 
lunaet  so  the  mllltla  and  iK)llda  can  return 
to  guard  their  homes  and  f  amilln. 

Despite  this  troop  shortag^,  both  the 
American  advisers  and  VletniEUnese  com- 
manders oppose  bringing  American  combat 
units  Into  the  delta  where  th<  war  Is  still 
ilmost  entirely  a  Vietnamese  Iflght,  except 
lor  05.  air  support.  , 

The  Americans  seem  to  feel  'that  moving 
more  V.S.  troops  Into  the  delti  would  lead 
to  a  put-down-tools  attitude  among  the 
Vietnamese  forces.  Vietnamese  officers  em- 
pluslze  that  the  local  econoqty  would  be 
disrupted  and  that  the  Vletcohg  could  ex- 
ploit a  'foreign  Invasion  propaganda  cam- 
paign among  the  local  peasantrjt. 

American  combat  soldiers  In 'Vietnam  are 
always  amazed  to  hear  the  lp.3.  advisory 
teams  live  In  scattered  groups  of  four  and 
in,  wholly  defended  by  Vletnaaiese  troops. 

The  advisers  themselves  oftjon  wouldn't 
have  It  any  other  way. 

Ssys  Capt.  Maurice  H.  Krause,  31,  of  Wah- 
paton.  N.  Dak.,  Long  An's  pacdflcatlon  ad- 
rlier: 

"This  Is  an  extremely  nice  cothtry.  What 
happens  If  you  get  assigned  to  Iei  big  unit  Is 
tlist  you're  close  to  a  conventional  war  en- 
»tronment,  moving  with  the  troops.  Down 
here  in  Long  An  we  see  people  geittlng  schools 
and  medicine,  see  the  spontaneous  expres- 
•Ions  of  loyalty  to  this  side  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Vletcong." 

Two  enlisted  men  in  Long  Jto  have  ex- 
tended their  tours  for  a  second  year  and  one 
ein  marry  a  local  Vietnamese  girl  next 
month. 

The  biggest  problem  for  the  advisory  team, 
M  the  fighting  Intensifies  in  Long  An,  Is  how 
to  avoid  inflicting  casualties  on  the  civilian 
population.  I 

"have  to   OBT  CALLOTjrpr' 

Half  (rf  the  paUenta  at  Tan  An's  new  166- 
bed  hospital  are  clvlllana  wounded  in  the 

iffiiiag.  TT 

"Usually  you  can  count  on  l^ecelvlng  at 
iMit  a  couple  a  day,"  says  an  American  doc- 
tor on  the  hospital  staff.  "They  mostly  step 
«  grenades  or  mines  or  get  shot  by  stray 
Iwllets.  But  we  do  get  some  bombing  and 
''»P»lin  victims.  You  have  to  get  callous  or 
Toud  drive  yourself  crazy  worrying  about  It." 

A  US.  Air  Force  forward  air  observer,  one 
«  a  team  who  flys  reconnalssanoe  and  com- 
w.^pport  missions  over  Long  An  every  day 
*bA  knows  its  terrain  by  heart.  »tys.  "If  I  go 
ow  a  village  and  see  women  and  kids,  I 
way  refuse  to  caU  In  an  alrstrike." 

Another  American,  after  manfr  months  in 
JjMg  An.  says,  "No  one  who  goes  to  Indemnl- 
neatlon  meetings  where  they  pay  war  victims 
an  be  morally  callous.  No  one  oan  say  a  2- 
J«»r-^d  child  or  a  90-year-old  grandmother 
»  »  Vletcong.  But  I  think  we  BhoiUd  and 
fflnat  continue  the  bombing. 

^t■8  effective.  It  kills  Vletcodg  and  inter- 
"rta  their  movements.  I  think  care  Is  taken. 
^«re  are  Instances  where  American  forward 
w  controllers  have  refused  to  cidl  In  strikes 
*  »hen  the  province  chief  has  ordered  heli- 
«Pt«rs  back  home  that  were  or4«red  out.,      . 

'J'pwt  you've  always  got  to  remember. 
"ongn,  is  that  the  people  are  the  key  to  wln- 
^  the  war.  There's  no  reason  to  go  out  in 
"•woods  and  kill  lots  of  people  unless  It 
"H»  In  pacifications." 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  27. 1966] 

The  Pzon.E'a  Wab:  And  Now  ANOTHxinrBT 

AT  Pacittino  Long  An 
(Note. — This  is  the  last  of  four  articles  on 
the  Mekong  Delta,  South  Vietnam's  rice  bowl. 
Critchfleld  recently  completed  an  extensive 
tour  there.) 

(By  Richard  Critchfleld) 

Tan  An,  South  VirrNAM. — After  monttis 
of  reappraisal  and  careful  preparation,  South 
Vietnam  has  launched  its  fourth  pacification 
plan  since  1961  to  win  back  the  loyalty  of 
the  Vietnamese  pteasantry. 

It  differs  hardly  at  all  from  the  old  plans 
on  the  two  key  Issues  involved — land  reform 
and  military  against  civilian  rule  in  the 
countryside. 

As  a  result,  many  observers  fear  It  will 
be  no  more  successful  than  former  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Dlem's  Operation  Sunrise,  Gen. 
Nguyen  Khanh's  Chlen  Thang  plan  or  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor's  Hop  Tac  plan. 

Nor  Is  anybody  predicting  spectacular  suc- 
cess. 

After  a  brief  tour  of  Vietnam  recently. 
David  Bell.  Director  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  said.  "We  don't 
except  large  areas  to  be  cleared,  but  they 
will  be  significant." 

It  has  never  been  so  much  a  question  of 
devising  a  successful  paclfleatlon  program 
as  applying  it  and  redressing  the  genuine 
political  grievances  of  the  p>eaflantry. 

In  essence,  all  the  programs  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  tache  d'hulle  or  "oU  slick"  or 
"ink  bloit"  theory,  first  developed  by  the 
French  Foreign  Legion  In  Morocco  In  the 
1920'8.  It  was  a  method  of  securing  some 
solidly  held,  key  centers  from  which  "pacifi- 
cation" forces  oould  spread  out  in  an  evw- 
widening  perimeter  against  rebellious  na- 
tives. 

PHILIPPTNE    SUCCESS 

After  being  humanized  and  reflned  with 
civic  action,  moet  notably  land  reform,  the 
method  worked  against  Communist  insur- 
gents In  the  Philippines.  And  by  added  em- 
phasis on  promisee  of  independence,  police 
methods,  strict  population  control,  and  for- 
tified villages,  the  British  made  it  work  in 
Malaya. 

Land  reform  or  the  promise  of  independ- 
ence, however,  provided  the  psychological 
Impetus  In  both  of  these  successful  efforts. 

As  U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
puts  it,  the  people  "must  adhere  to  the  gov- 
ernment because  they  like  it  before  It  can 
win." 

It  was  not  imtil  March  1962  that  Diem, 
with  the  help  of  Malayan-experienced  Brit- 
ish advisers,  launched  the  first  attempt  at 
Vietnamese  pacification.  Operation  Sunrise. 

Diem  misused  the  program  by  making  it 
an  instrument  of  his  personal  rule.  But  even 
BO,  it  was  far  more  successful  than  any  of  the 
efforts  that  followed  it. 

For  instance,  here  in  Long  An  Province. 
Diem  succeeded — in  Just  a  little  over  1 
year — in  regrouping  1.000  hanoleU  into  220 
strategic  hamleU  and  U-  latlng  the  Vletcong 
into  the  remaining  36. 

Diem  had  three  things  his  succeasors 
lacked — a  fimctionlng  countrywide  rural  ad- 
ministrative system,  an  efficient,  tightly  con- 
trolled political  apparatus,  and  a  civilian 
cMef  in  each  Province  whose  authority  was 
absoluete  and  who  superimposed  a  political 
judgment  over  military  actions  in  his 
Province. 

DIEM    Ams    PTTBGED 

The  wholesale  purge  of  public  servants 
and  other  Diem  appointees,  whatever  their 
personal  record  or  reputation,  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  Can  Lao  Party  left  the  Viet- 
namese Amur  as  the  only  countrywide  orga- 
nization. 


Colonels  and  captains  took  over  the  Job  of 
running  South  Vietnam's  48  Provinces  and 
240  districts. 

It  soon  become  apparent,  however,  that 
these  men  were  not  subject  to  Saigon's  direct 
administrative  control;  rather  they  were  r»- 
sponsible  to  the  conunander  of  the  nearest 
Vietnamese  Army  division  and  through  liim- 
to  the  local  corps  commander. 

Seen  in  retrospect,  the  three  successive 
military  coups  of  Minh,  Khanh  and  the 
Toxmg  Turks  were  In  large  part  supported 
by  the  ofllcer  corps  to  enable  them  to  con- 
solidate the  administration  in  the  country- 
side. 

Thus,  beginning  with  Dlem's  fall,  govern- 
ment was  made  incidental  to  waging  the  war. 

On  the  Provincial  level,  meanwhile,  the 
army,  jealous  of  its  powers,  exempted  Viet- 
namese soldiers  from  the  civilian  penal  code, 
even  in  crimes  involving  civilians. 

Since  the  army  lacked  the  judicial  appara- 
tiiB  and  military  police  to  control  Its  troops, 
the  net  effect  was  to  turn  loose  in  the  coun- 
tryside 650.000  young  soldiers  who  had  little 
reason  to  fear  being  arrested  or  prosecuted 
for  crimes  such  as  rape  or  petty  theft. 

The  Vletcong  leaders,  meanwhile,  were 
concentrating  on  getting  their  men  to  "eat, 
live  and  work"  with  the  peasants.  The  Vlet- 
cong helped  the  peasants  till  their  rlceflelds 
and  sweep  their  houses,  while  through  terror- 
Ism,  they  were  eroding  law  and  order  In  Gov- 
ernment-controlled areas. 

TVo  months  after  Dlem's  overthrow,  an 
American-Vietnamese  factfinding  team,  was 
sent  to  Long  An  Province. 

The  team  uncovered  an  alarming  Com- 
munist advance.  By  then  the  Vletcong  had 
overrun  and  burnt  down  all  but  6  of  Dlem's 
220  strategic  hamlets. 

After  interviewing  1,500  peasant  families, 
the  team  concluded  the  war  against  the 
Vletcong  "cannot  ever  be  won"  luless  Saigon 
carried  out  drastic  reforms  at  the  village 
level. 

Its  conclusions  were: 

Land  must  be  distributed.  The  local 
mllltla  must  be  paid  regularly.  The  tise  of 
artillery  and  bombs  against  villages  must  be 
limited. 

Forced  labor  had  to  be  stopped.  Army  ex- 
tortion and  food  thefts  must  be  prevented. 
%  Corruption  and  bribery  must  be  elimi- 
nated among  local  officials.  District  and 
Provincial  forces  must  send  reinforcements 
when  they  were  sought  by  village  outposts 
under  attack. 

These  conclusions  were  pretty  basic,  yet 
today  most  of  the  troubleff  remain  largely 
unremedied. 

Local  mllltla  are  a  litUe  better  paid  and 
housed,  but  stUl  not  adequately.  Forced 
labor  has  been  eliminated  in  nujst  of  tlie 
country.  The  introduction  of  more  armed 
helicopters,  flareshlps.  high-speed  jets  and 
more  artillery  has  reduced  the  need  for 
ground  reinforcements. 

But  there  has  been  no  serious  land  reform. 
Bombing  and  shelling  of  villages  has  multi- 
plied tenfold  or  twelvefold.  Army  extortion 
and  food  thefts  are  as  common  as  ever  and 
corruption  is  still  endemic. 

LODGE  SHOCKED 

When  the  report  on  Long  An  was  origl- 
naUy  published  in  early  1964.  it  had  the  im- 
pact of  a  bombshell  in  Saigon.  Lodge, 
shocked  at  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
lu^ed  General  Khanh  to  launch  a  crash  pilot 
paclfleatlon  program  In  the  Province.  If  the 
Communists  could  be  turned  back  in  Long 
An,  Lodge  argued,  it  would  be  shown  they 
could  be  turned  back  everywhere. 

Khanh  agreed.  Ek:onomlc  aid  was  stepped 
up.  U.S.  hellborne  flights  deployed  for  stop 
attacks,  the  military  advisory  team  was  ex- 
panded and  more  men  were  assigned  to  dis- 
trict.  and  mobile  tiaita  operating  in  the 
Province. 
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A  Vletname8«  airborne  brigade  waa  flown 
In  to  start  operatlona  to  clear  lost  territory. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Richard  Stllwell,  now  U.S.  Com- 
mander In  Thailand,  told  newsmen  Long  An 
would  be  "pacified"  and  cleared  of  Conunu- 
nl*t«  within  6  months. 

But  the  following  July,  6  months  later,  the 
Government  held  only  26  hamlete,  mostly 
clustered  around  Tan  An  and  the  six  district 
towns.  Khanh's  "Chlen  Tbang"  plan  had 
been  a  fiasco. 

Partly,  this  was  because  Khanh's  heart  waa 
never  in  pacification.  He  weakened  pacifica- 
tion efforts  from  the  start  by  leaving  it  up  to 
his  Province  chiefs  to  proceed  us  best  they 
saw  fit  In  their  own  bailiwicks. 

After  Maxwell  Taylor  arrived  in  Saigon 
that  summer  as  Ambassador  and  surveyed 
the  wreckage  of  years  of  costly  trial  and  error, 
he  developed  a  pacification  phlloeophy  call- 
ing for  giving  the  peasants  mllltfcry  security 
while  demonstrating  to  them  the  revolu- 
tionary Idea  in  Vietnam,  that  Government 
exists  for  the  people. 

By  then,  one  of  the  main  Vletcong  slogans 
had  already  become:  "The  Government  exists 
for  the  people." 

TTVOKS    CONCXNTRATION 

Taylor  pushed  for  concentrating  the  Gov- 
ernmentlB  resources  on  a  small  area,  the 
seven  Provinces  encircling  Saigon,  hoping  for 
visible  results.  This  was  the  "Hop  Tac"  plan 
(which  roughly  means  "togetherness.") 

Taylor  also  urged  a  return  to  civilian  gov- 
ernment. This  was  not  simply  to  have  Viet- 
nam's leader  a  man  in  multl  Instead  of  uni- 
form, but  because  Taylor  saw  It  was  the  way 
to  restore  a  workuble  administration  and  law 
and  order  In  the  countryside. 

Lodge's  strong  advocacy  for  a  return  to 
civilian  rule,  no  matter  who  the  man  on  top 
is.  Is  based  on  the  same  reasoning. 

Yet  now,  alryost  18  months  since  Hop  Tac 
got  underway.  Long  An  still  has  only  76  of 
Its  asa  hamleu  anywhere  near  pacified. 

The  cost  of  men  and  material  has  been 
heavy;  four  of  the  young  American  officers 
who  pointed  out  shortcomings  In  the  paci- 
fication effort  to  me  on  previous  visits  since 
have  been  killed  in  action. 

Since  June  1964,  there  have  been  four  dif- 
ferent American  province  advisers  and  eight 
different  American  pacification  advisers  in 
Long  An,  although  the  Vietnamese  Provincial 
officials  have  stayed  the  same. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  MAY  CRAIO 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  of  her  retirement  last  December  31, 
May  Craig  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  women  In  America. 

As  a  journalist  for  more  than  30  years, 
Mrs.  Craig  gained  the  confidence  of  five 
Presidents. 

As  a  panelist  on  more  than  250  tele- 
vised broadcasts  of  "Meet  the  Press" 
and  other  public  affairs  programs,  she 
became  a  national  personality. 

As  a  columnist  for  the  Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  Co.,  she  gave  Maine  news- 
papers a  refreshing  and  perceptive  view 
of  Washington  and  the  world. 

As  a  correspondent,  she  circled  the 
world  in  war  and  peace.  She  witnessed 
the  most  exciting  and  trying  events  of 
our  times.  She  spoke  with  the  wisdom 
of  experience  find  the  optimism  of  youth. 

Throughout  her  unparalleled  career, 
slie  was  a  voice  of  decency. 

To  the  Maine  congressional  delegation 
and  to  two  generations  of  official  Wash- 
ington spokesmen.  May  Craig  was  a  tire- 
less and  impartial  reporter.  She  also 
was  a  lady  whose  charm  and  character 


won  our  hearts.  We  will  carry  our  re- 
spect and  affection  for  her  always. 

Earlier  this  week.  President  Johnson 
and  400  other  friends  honored  her  at  a 
reception  at  the  National  Press  Club. 

When  May  Craig's  retirement  was  an- 
nounced, her  newspapers  in  Maine  out- 
lined the  highlights  of  her  career  and 
reported  the  many  tributes  she  received. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  story  on  her  National 
Press  Club  reception,  and  the  Guy  Gan- 
nett Publishing  Co.  stories  on  her  retire- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Portland  (Maine)   Press-Herald, 

Dec.  4,  1965] 

NiwswoMAN   Mat   Ckaio   Slatxd   To  Rmxi 

Deccmbex  31 

Washington. — May  Craig,  one  of  America's 
most  famous  newspaperwomen  and  for  more 
than  30  years  the  capital  correspondent  for 
the  Guy  Gannett  newspapers  of  Maine,  will 
retire  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mrs.  Craig,  who  combined  penetrating 
questions  with  pert  hats,  for  more  than  3 
decades  has  been  the  most  widely  read  col- 
umnist in  Maine.  She  covered  Washington 
and  the  world  for  Guy  Gannett  newspapers  In 
Portland,  Augusta,  and  WatervlUe. 

For  thousands  of  Maine  families  her  dally 
column  "Inside  In  Washington"  was  must 
morning  breakfast  Uble  reading.  Although 
little  read  outside  Maine,  Mrs.  Craig  became 
nationally  famous  as  a  panelist  on  the  radio 
and  television  program  "Meet  the  Press." 

Millions  of  Americans  came  to  know  her 
as  the  Washington  reporter  who  could  be 
counted  upon  to  enhven  Presidential  press 
conferences  with  the  pointed  question,  the 
Incisive  query. 

Yet,  though  her  questions  occasionally 
rankled  the  famous,  she  was  a  close  friend 
of  every  President  from  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt to  Ljrndon  Haines  Johnson. 

And,  though  she  asked  literally  thousands 
of  questions,  "I  never  asked  a  question  1 
later  regretted,"  she  noted  as  her  retirement 
neared. 

Her  colimin  reflected  the  same  penetrating 
quality  that  punctuated  her  questions.  One 
column  in  1964.  "Decline  of  the  United 
States — And  Pall"  attracted  nationwide  at- 
tention, was  reprinted  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  as  well  as  newspapers  throughout 
America. 

Her  travels  In  search  of  the  news  took 
Elizabeth  May  Craig  around  the  world,  as  a 
war  correspondent  In  World  War  11,  as  the 
first  woman  to  fly  the  Berlin  airlift,  as  a 
correspondent  during  the  Korean  war,  and 
to  Africa  as  the  continent  merged  during 
the  early  1960's. 

Maine  readers  followed  her  byline  around 
the  world  as  she  reported  the  great  events  of 
more  than  3  decades. 

Yet  May  Craig  also  kept  a  close  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  Maine  delegation  in  Wash- 
ington as  she  furnished  readers  with  the 
news  that  most  closely  affected  them. 

Mrs.  Craig  said  that,  when  she  retires  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  "I'm  going  to  take  a 
little  time  off  to  do  nothing,"  but  few  readers 
will  believe  that  she'll  remain  inactive  long. 
She's  been  under  contract  for  some  time  to 
write  a  book,  so  there's  the  strong  likelihood 
that  the  typewriter,  which  for  a  third  of  a 
century  had  recorded  the  events  that  shaped 
the  world,  will  not  long  be  stilled. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  have  seen  Mrs. 
Craig  on  "Meet  the  Press"  and  at  Presidential 
press  conferences,  have  come  to  think  of  her 
as  a  Maine  native.  It  comes  as  a  shock  to 
learn  that  she's  a  native  of  Coosaw,  N.C., 
who  moved  to  Washington  u  a  young  girl. 


No  matter.  She  remains  Maine  in  Wash- 
ington to  many.  She  knows  Maine  Intlnute- 
ly  and  news  of  a  postmaster's  appointment 
In  WatervlUe  received  the  same  close  at- 
tention as  a  Washington  national  story. 

Now  in  her  seventies  (although  she  mala, 
tains  that  she'll  be  50  untU  she  dies)  Uii 
Craig  never  slowed  down.  Her  columns  frco 
the  beginning  reflected  her  intense  Intertit 
in  almost  everything  and  anything  from 
renovations  of  the  White  House  to  the  war 
m  Vietnam. 

For  years  she  was  up  and  on  the  go  at 
6  a.m.,  and  Maine  Senators  and  Congresa- 
men  quickly  learned  to  become  accustomed 
to  a  telephone  call  from  May  Craig  long  be- 
fore they  had  risen  from  bed. 

She  became  in  time  almost  as  famous  u 
some  of  the  officials  she  covered;  more  fa- 
mous than  most. 

Married  to  a  newspaperman,  the  late  Don- 
ald Alexander  Craig,  the  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  New  York  Herald,  as  weU  as 
for  the  Guy  Gannett  newspapers,  Mrs.  Craig 
became  the  Washington  correspondent  for 
these  newspapers  in  the  early  1930's  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  She  has  two  chUdren, 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  several  grand- 
children. 

She  maintains  a  home  in  Washington  close 
to  the  Capitol. 

During  her  career  Mrs.  Craig  covered  the 
V-bomb  raids  in  London  during  World  War 
n,  the  Normandy  campaign,  the  liberation 
of  Paris,  and  the  Korean  war.  Her  travtli 
for  these  newspapers  have  taken  her  to  al- 
most every  point  on  the  globe. 

She  was  made  a  doctor  of  human  lettere 
by  the  University  of  Maine  in  1946.  She  la 
a  member  of  the  Women's  National  Preea 
Club,  the  Overseas  Press  of  America  and 
TheU  Sigma  Phi. 

Phaxsk  Fsom  L.B.J. 

President  Johnson,  learning  In  Texas  of 
May  Craig's  retirement,  sent  her  the  foUow- 
Ing  telegram  Friday: 

"It's  a  long  time  from  May  to  September, 
but  May  will  always  be  May  to  me." 

(From  the  Portland  (Maine)  Evening 

Express,  Dec.  3.  1966] 

TRiBimE  Fbom  Pcblishct 

Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  Arnzen,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Guy  Gannett  PublUhlng 
Co.,  Issued  this  statement  of  tribute  to  Hay 
Craig: 

"May  Craig  has  for  many  years  been  as  In- 
sep>arable  from  our  papers  as  their  name- 
plates.  She  has  made  them  known,  not 
only  in  Maine  but  In  the  Nation.  Competir^ 
in  an  environment  of  top  talent  and  strong 
personalities,  she  has  had  the  vigor  and  the 
ability  to  be  outstanding. 

"Obviously  her  retirement,  so  richly  de- 
served cannot  be  treated  casually.  It  wUl 
leave  a  lonesome  place  in  our  columns.  Her 
departure  is  too  close  to  me,  personally,  to 
be  dismissed  In  the  course  of  business. 

"She  was  employed  by  our  papers  by  my 
father,  the  late  Guy  P.  Gannett,  when  he 
was  establlBhing  them  and  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  their  success.  He  always  believed 
that  one  of  his  most  Important  contributlona 
was  employing  May  Craig  to  represent  hii 
papers  In  Washington. 

"I  shall  always  remember  my  father's  great 
pride  in  his  Washington  correspondent  and 
the  delight  he  had  in  her  success." 


February  17,  1966 
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(From    the   Portland.   Maine,   Sunday 
Telegram,  Dec.  19.  1965] 
"Nation    Is   Brrrxa   ro»   This   Outstakbhw 
Woman" — From      PaxsniENT      JoHNSOirt 
Tbibutx  to  Mat  Craig 

(By  Donald  E.  Hanson) 
To  Imagine  a  Presidential  press  confewoee 
without  May  Craig  Is  like  imagining  the  Op- 
ital  without  the  Washington  Monument. 


Por  May  Craig,  to  thous4ads  of  Maine 
newspaper  readers,  is  Washln^tjon.  For  more 
than  three  decades  she's  beem  an  indelible 
fixture  on  the  Washington  s^^ne. 

Presidenu  came  and  wdHt.  Elections 
changed  the  faces  in  the  ci^^  and  altered 
the  complexion  of  the  Natioln.  May  Craig 
remained. 

Now  that  too  changes,  for  Iflby  Craig,  who 
with  pert  hat  and  pointed  question  became 
one  of  America's  most  famojus  newspaper- 
wcmen.  retiree  at  the  end  of  tl^e  year. 

Presidents  from  Franklin  Oelano  Roose- 
velt to  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnsoi)  came  to  know 
and  respect — and  occasionally  chafe  at  one 
of  her  barbed  questions — the  little  and  un- 
questionable First  Lady  of  ttte  Washington 
press  corps.  I  , 

Although  for  thousands  of  I  Maine  readers 
her  column  "Inside  In  Washington"  has  been 
dally  must  reading  for  years  at  the  breakfast 
table,  Elizabeth  May  Craig  wasi comparatively 
unread  outside  the  State,  eijoept  on  occa- 
ilons  when  her  comments  weM  reprinted  in 
other  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Her  face,  however,  became  almost  as  fa- 
mous as  those  of  the  personag^y  she  covered. 

Visitors  to  Washington  ha\|^,  after  vlew- 
hig  the  landmarks  of  the  city,  aCten  inquired 
of  their  host:  "All  this  is  fins;  but  Where's 
May  Craig?"  And  a  Sunday  Telegram  re- 
porter, traveling  in  Calif ornlaj,  had  only  to 
mentlca  that  he  worked  for  the  Portland 
papers  to  receive  the  reply,  "i^h,  you  mean 
May  Craig's  papers." 

To  millions  of  Americans  sie  became  fa- 
mous as  a  fixture  on  the  radio  land  television 
program  "Meet  the  Press."  She  once  made 
President  Jim  Carey,  of  the  El«<jtrlcal  Work- 
era  Union,  gulp  visibly  by  asking;  "Don't  you 
think  It  un-American  for  a  mim  to  have  to 
belong  to  a  union  to  earn  a  lining?" 


NO  ONE  IMMUNE 

No  President  was  immune  fBam  the  sharp 
May  Craig  question.  Presidejnt  Roosevelt, 
after  fielding  a  sharp  one  on  three  hops 
aaked  May  if  she  stayed  awike  all  night 
tWnklng  It  up.  "As  a  matter  bf  fact,"  shot 
back  May,  "I  did."  | 

Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhoirer,  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  all  came  to  expect  the  unex- 
pected  from  May.  President  Kennedy  was 
wl«e  enough  to  realize  that  when  a  press 
conference  beg.in  to  take  a  dtOl  turn  that 
it  was  probably  time  to  recognlfce  Mrs.  Craig. 

Yet,  It  Presidents  occasionally  rankled  at 
»  May  Craig  question,  none  wap  ever  able  to 
uarbor  a  grudge. 

She  was  often  a  visitor  at  the  Hyde  Park 
nome  of  President  and  Mrs.  Rootevelt.  Proel- 
oent  Johnson,  perhaps  better  than  most 
Mme  to  realize  the  many  faicets  of  May 
^alg.  In  1956,  when  the  then  $«nator  John- 
•on  suffered  a  severe  heart  attack,  each  day 
to  hU  hospital  room  was  delivet^d  a  private 
Ktttr  from  May,  cheering  him  ahd  Informing 
"»!»  of  the  activities  In  the  Senate. 

If  the  pointed  questions,  the  Unusual  hats 
L.k1  """^  features  made  May  Craig  a 
S2!.,,'^!);'k  *'''  '"^y  *'«°  *°  *o"«  ««tent  have 
Sn^  ■■  '^^^  ^"""y  ^  a  mionber  of  the 
wsanington  press  corps. 

^nhower's  press  secretary,  illm  Hagerty, 
^ed  her  equal  to  any  reporter  heknew. 
^  or  woman.  Pierre  Saliager,  George 
B«dy  and  BlU  Moyers  also  learnt  she  wasa 
i»^  correspondent  to  be  reckoned  with. 

wh«;  .'*!I°®'*  *°  ^""  *  ^'^'^^  *»'  knowing 
^  a  story  was;  if  she  didnX  Intuitively 

about"  «.?,  *PP*'*'*"y  insatiable  curiosity 
J^  waxly  everything  and  eyerybody  led 

oSmm  ^»l  ""^"P  '"y'*  «^<^  occasionally 
^ed   with   brilliance.     A    1964   columi 

nil"  hJ^"°'  °^  *^*  ^'^t^l  States— And 
•WnW^nfl°v"'"i^^  "eiuatlon,  was 
rnanV  n,^  ^^-  ^^'^  *  World  Report  and 
tt^hoJ^^"^"'-  „1^o"«»nds  of  readers 
^^out     the     United     states     sought 


After  an  early  Interview  with  Cuba's  Fidel 
Castro,  May  rightly  presaged  that  "Pistol 
packln'  Fidel  Castro  will  have  to  lay  this 
pistol  down  If  he  Is  going  to  do  the  admin- 
istrative Job  that  lies  before  him.  He  is  apt 
to  And  being  a  statesman  is  more  difficult 
than  fighting." 

WITH    THB   TROOPS 

Although  based  for  most  of  her  news- 
paper career  in  Washington,  May  Craig's  by- 
line appeared  over  datelines  from  through- 
out the  world. 

She  was  a  tenacious  war  correspondent  In 
World  War  II,  heard  the  deadly  buzz  of  the 
V-bombs  over  London,  later  was  present  at 
the  allied  liberation  of  Paris  and  became 
the  first  woman  ever  to  fly  the  Berlin  air- 
lift. 

She  was  in  Korea  during  that  war;  In  the 
early  1960'8  toured  Africa  as  that  continent 
emerged. 

She  went  where  the  news  took  her,  and 
diplomatic  doors  around  the  world  opened 
to  let  her  In. 

Most  readers  think  of  May  Craig,  who  in- 
cidentally Is  77  years  old  today,  as  a  Maine 
native,  yet  she  was  born  in  Coosaw,  S.C.,  one 
of  a  family  of  nine  children. 

She  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  yoimg- 
ster  and  high  school  officialdom  was  the  flrst 
to  quail  before  her  pen.  She  was  suspended 
from  high  school  for  3  days  after  a  piece  she 
wrote  for  the  school  paper  was  Judged  to  be 
disrespectful  of  the  ficulty. 

She  later  married  Donald  Alexander  Craig, 
himself  a  topdrawer  newsman  who  waa  the 
Washington  representative  of  the  New  York 
Herald  in  addition  to  the  Maine  newspapers. 
May's  Maine  newspaper  career  was 
launched  when  she  began  substituting  for 
her  husband,  who  was  111  for  a  time  before 
hU  death.  In  the  early  1930's  after  her  hus- 
band's death  she  agreed  to  continue  as  the 
Guy  Gannett  correspondent  in  Washington. 
Since  then  May's  working  day  has  begun  at 
6:30  ajn.  and  Washington  officials  long  ago 
became  accustomed  to  being  awakened  by  an 
early  query  from  May.  By  8:30  a.m.  she  was 
heading  toward  the  Capitol,  the  White  House, 
or  some  other  Government  agency  in  search 
of  news. 

"Miss  May,"  as  President  Jfruman  caUed 
her,  for  years  wrote  her  personal  colimin 
"Inside  In  Washington"  six  times  a  week,  a 
chore  In  Itself.  In  addition,  she  dally  cov- 
ered the  major  breaking  news  as  well  as  the 
more  local  stories  from  Maine's  delegation 
at  the  Capitol. 

Although  she  U  retiring,  she's  reluctant 
to  decide  whether  to  retain  her  red  brick 
home  close  to  the  Capitol  she  Is  so  much  a 
part  of,  or  move  nearer  her  son  and  daughter 
who  live  In  MaryUnd. 

As  a  woman  reporter.  May  fought  hard 
for  the  same  privileges  as  her  male  colleagues, 
but  never  used  her  sex  as  a  plea  for  special 
consideration.  She's  long  argued  that  wom- 
en should  be  accepted  for  membership  In  the 
National  Press  Club  In  Washington. 

In  1947,  while  accompanying  President 
Truman  on  a  trip  to  Brazil,  the  press  corps 
was  scheduled  to  return  to  the  United  States 
with  the  Chief  Executive  aboard  the  battle- 
ship Missouri.  May,  barred  because  the  Navy 
argued  they  had  no  faciUtles  aboard  for 
ladies,  gave  the  Navy  something  to  ponder 
and  2  years  later  was  its  guest  on  a  cruise. 
Once  dubbed  "Dynamite  in  the  blue  drees" 
by  a  fellow  Journalist  (she  custonmrUy  wears 
blue) ,  it's  a  description  that  somehow  doesn't 
quite  fit.  For  if  May  Craig's  questions  could 
be  sharp  or  her  battles  with  officialdom 
blistering,  her  underlying  personality  is  far 
more  pixle-lsh  than  vindictive. 

"It  hurts  me,"  she  once  confessed,  "to  be 
thought  of  as  a  wlsecracker.  Actually,  I 
never  ask  a  question  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  bring  out  something  Important." 

And  only  recently  she  declared  that  she'd 
never  asked  a  question  that  she'd  later  re- 
gretted.   ICay  has  always  taken  time  phras- 


ing her  questions,  mentally  closing  loop- 
holes through  which  the  answerer  might 
escape. 

Althoxigh  she  has  described  herself  as  76 
percent  In  favor  of  the  New  Deal,  May  Craig 
has  always  prided  that  she  belongs  to  no 
political  party.  No  matter  who  was  in  office, 
May  was  after  the  news. 

She  clashed  occasionally  with  public  offi- 
cials that  she  covered;  most  recently  with 
Maine's  other  famous  lady  in  Washington, 
GOP  U.S.  Senator  Margastt  Chase  Smith. 
But  such  clashes  are  usually  short  lived. 

Her  century-old  Washington  home  Is 
crammed  with  mementoes  of  a  rich  Wash- 
ington Ufe  and  frequently  she  hosts  Inti- 
mate dinner  parties  for  a  small  group  oif 
friends  and  dignitaries. 

The  menu  Is  Invariably  the  same,  half  a 
broiled  chicken,  sUced  peaches  soaked  In 
brandy  and  a  green  vegetable  for  color  con- 
trast. And  the  after  dinner  conversation, 
like  May's  writing,  is  never  dull. 

Pew  Washington  correspondents  have  trav- 
eled as  widely  or  Interviewed  more  foreign 
officials  than  has  May  Craig.  Prom  Ger- 
many's Adenauer  to  the  Congo's  Kasavubu, 
to  Cuba's  Castro,  May  Craig  has  talked  to 
them  aU.  Thirty  articles  on  her  tour  of 
Africa  were  inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  request  of  UJ3.  Senator 
Edmund   S.   Muskie. 

She's  been  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  into 
Russia  twice,  has  toured  Latin  America, 
flown  over  the  North  Pole,  has  been  to  Korea 
and  South  America. 

Yet,  Washington  remained  her  beat  and 
her  home  and  to  many  Americans  she  and 
the  capital  became  Inexorably  entwined. 

To  these,  a  Washington  without  May  Craig 
Just  won't  be  the  same. 

TSISUl'ES     ,  r 

Since  the  announcement  of  May  Craig's 
retirement,  letters  of  tribute  have  been  pour- 
ing in.  In  addition  to  the  President  John- 
son tribute,  others  have  been  received  from: 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
former  President  Harry  S.  Trvmian,  former 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  Barry  Goldwater,  Senate  President 
Carl  Hatden,  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Everett  M.  Dirksen,  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield,  House  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack,  House  Minority  Leader  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  U.S.  Senators  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
and  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  U.S.  Representatives 
Btanlet  R.  Tupper  and  William  D.  Hath- 
awat,  former  U.S.  Representatives  Robert 
Hale  and  Clifford  G.  Mclntyre,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wlrtz, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor,  and 
Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  OrviUe  L.  Freeman. 

The  WHrre  House, 
Wcuhington.  D.C.,  December  4. 19eS. 

May  Craig  was  not  only  one  of  the  first 
women  reporters  In  Washington,  but  from 
the  flrst  she  was  one  of  the  best. 

As  Congressman,  Senator,  Vice  President, 
and  President,  I  have  always  found  May  Craig 
to  be  a  help  and  an  inspiration  to  me. 

She  knows  the  world.  More  Importantly, 
she  seems  to  hold  a  stethoscope  to  the  heart 
of  mankind.  I  think  she  does  so  because  she 
cares  deeply  for  people  and  she  is  concerned 
with  decency  and  Justice. 

The  Nation  Is  better  for  having  had  this 
outstanding  woman  on  the  scene  to  help 
chronicle  the  events  of  our  day. 

Her  friends  will  not  forget  her,  and  her 
Influence  will  remain. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


(PVom  the  Portland   (Maine)   Sunday  Tele- 
gram, Dec.  5,  1965) 
L.B.J.  Leads  in  Honoring  Mat  Craig 
Tributes  from  some  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing  citizens    were    pouring    in    Sunday   for 
May   Cralg,   Washington   correspondent  for 
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the  Ouy  Oannett  Publishing  Co.  for  more 
than  30  years. 

Mrs.  Craig  announced  Friday  the  will  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  the  year. 

President  Johnson  led  those  honoring  the 
veteran  newswoman  In  a  cryptic  message 
from  his  Texas  ranch :  "It's  a  long  time  from 
May  to  September,  but  May  will  always  be 
May  to  me." 

The  President's  press  aids  said  L3.J.  who 
Is  at  his  Texas  ranch,  would  have  more  to 
say  about  May's  retirement  later. 

U.S.  Senator  MAKCAarr  Chasx  Skpth  flat- 
ly predicted  that  "history  will  record  her 
as  one  of  the  truly  great  women  of  Amer- 
ica." 

Pinpointing  one  of  Mrs.  Craig's  best  known 
qualities.  Senator  SiirrH  said,  "She  has  been 
a  shining  symbol  of  journalistic  independ- 
ence and  known  throughout  the  world  as  the 
dedicated  and  persistent  reporter  who  never 
tolerated  an  evasive  answer — even  from  Pres- 
idents. 

"Journalism  has  never  had  the  equal  of 
May  Craig  and  the  Washington  scene  will 
not  be  the  same  after  her  departure,"  Sen- 
ator SicrrR  said. 

Former  President  Harry  8.  Truman  hailed 
Mes.  Craig  "after  a  long  and  colorful  career 
as  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Port- 
land Press  Herald-Evening  Express  and  Sun- 
day Telegram." 

"May  was  not  only  well  thought  of  by 
those  In  Washington,  but  throughout  the 
Nation  as  well,  and  she  made  an  excellent 
correspondent.  I  hope  the  Portland  news- 
paper win  be  able  to  find  someone  to  fill 
May's  place — but  that  Is  not  going  to  be 
easy,"  President  Truman  said. 

He  said  he  hoped  "the  years  ahead  will 
be  the  best  and  happiest  of  her  life." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  ITdall 
■aid.  "We  hate  to  see  May  Craig  go — and 
wonder  In  dismay  who  will  ever  replace  her." 

He  added,  "Despite  the  modern  conspir- 
acy against  Individualism,  May  Craig  has 
been  a  sturdy,  colorful  Individualist  who  has 
added  an  extra  dimension  to  the  Washington 
■cene. 

"Possessed  of  a  perceptive  reporter's  eye, 
she  has  always  gone  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  real  Issue — and  I  suspect  that  It  was  this 
quality  plus  her  Inherent  character  that 
made  her  so  respected  and  beloved  In  the 
Nation's  CaplUl." 

Barry  Ooldwater  called  her  a  "highly  com- 
petent newswoman  *  •  •  with  the  gracloiis 
qualities  of  a  lady." 

He  said,  "One  of  my  sweetest  and  fondest 
memories  of  my  13  years  In  Washington  will 
always  be  May  Craig." 

Senator  Edmxtno  S.  Muskib,  In  a  statement 
from  Vietnam,  said  "May  Craig  has  earned 
a  unique  niche  among  the  elite  of  Washing- 
ton's press  corps.  Her  writing  and  her  tele- 
vision appearances  have  brought  honor  to 
the  people  of  BCalne  and  to  the  Ouy  Oannett 
Publishing  Co. 

"Her  dispatches  have  given  Maine  people 
an  eye  witness  perspective  on  the  most  ex- 
citing and  challenging  developments  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

"I  will  miss  her  dally  Inquiries.  I  will  miss 
her  charm  and  wisdom.  And  with  her  many 
readers.  I  will  miss  her  voice  of  decency  and 
experience. 

"As  a  news  correspondent.  May  Craig  won 
the  confidence  of  Presidents.  As  a  lady,  she 
won  the  respect  of  all  of  us.  As  a  friend, 
she  won  our  hearts,"  Senator  Mvskix  con- 
cluded. 

Vice  President  Hubkbt  H.  HcMPHaxT  said, 
"The  Nation's  Capital  Just  wont  seem  the 
same  without  May  Craig  at  her  customary 
front- row  seat,  asking  searching  questions  of 
Government  officials  and  Informing  the 
American  public. 

"I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  that  she  is 
retiring." 


17.8.  Representative  Staklkt  R.  Tupph 
called  Mrs.  Craig  a  "delightful,  sparkling,  and 
ageless  woman. 

"In  every  trade,  profession,  or  calling,  there 
are  men  and  women  who  tower  above  their 
contempcK'arles.  By  a  combination  of  talent, 
drive,  and  sagacity  these  people  climb  to  the 
top  and  stay  there.  Such  a  person  Is  May 
Craig — a  reporter,  war  correspondent,  and 
television  personality  without  peer,"  Tttfpes 
said. 

"Our  friendship  grew  slowly  but  solidly  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  respect.  At  all  occasions 
when  I  have  been  her  guest  at  Washington 
functions,  I  have  been  Immensely  proud  at 
the  recognition  she  always  received. 

"The  Guy  Oannett  Publishing  Co.  should 
be  commended  for  affording  Its  readers  such 
an  Intimate  view  of  the  Washington  scene 
and  the  political  life  of  our  Capital  over  a 
long  period  of  years. 

"I  understand  that  May  will  be  working 
on  her  autobiography  In  the  months  to  come. 
It  would  be  my  prediction  that  It  will  be 
a  'bestseller,'  "  Tuppxk  said. 

VS.  Representative  WnxiAic  D.  EUtbawat 
called  her  "the  first  lady  of  the  press,"  and 
a  "genuine  celebrity." 

"A  no-nonsense  lady,  May  has  never  let 
her  fame  go  to  her  head,"  Hathawat  said. 
"She  has  retained  her  keen  wit  and  sense 
of  humor,  and  has  devoted  herself  to  her 
profession  ethically  and  skUlfully. 

"More  Importantly,  she  has  reported  the 
happenings  In  Washington  with  honesty  and 
accuracy,  mincing  no  words,"  he  said. 

"She  has  been  Invulnerable  to  sham  and 
phonlness,  and  has  never  been  one  to  sweep 
the  dust  of  truth  \utder  the  rug  of  pretense. 

"We  will  miss  her  pink  and  blue  bonnets, 
her  pleasant  voice  on  our  telephones,  the 
personal  encounters  In  the  Press  Gallery,  the 
Speaker's  Lobby,  and  at  meetings  of  the 
Maine  delegation. 

"May  has  been  a  most  distinguished  am- 
bassador to  Washington  from  our  State," 
Hath\wat  concluded. 

John  W.  McCormack.  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, expressed  sorrow  at  "her  retire- 
ment, because  May  Craig  has  for  many  years 
been  an  Institution  In  Washington,  and  In 
the  national  life  of  our  country. 

"I  admire  and  respect  May  very  much,  and 
I  extend  to  her  every  futiue  happiness  and 
success,"  he  said. 

Robert  Hale,  former  Maine  First  District 
Congressman,  said  he  was  "sorry  to  learn  that 
May  Craig  Is  retiring  as  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Oannett  papers  In  Maine. 

"My  wife  and  I  are  among  May's  most  de- 
voted and  consistent  readers."  he  said. 

House  Minority  Leader  Gkxalo  R.  Fobo. 
Republican  of  Michigan,  expressed  his  "grat- 
itude to  her  for  a  Job  well  done,"  and  ex- 
tended his  "very  best  wishes." 

Secretary  of  Commerce  John  Connor  said 
be  "shares  the  consternation  of  all  of  official 
Washington  that  May  Craig  would  contem- 
plate retirement,"  and  conveyed  his  "warm- 
est good  wishes." 

Also  paying  tribute  to  Mrs.  Craig  were 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrts;  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mikx  Mamsiteij),  Democrat  of 
Montana:  former  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon:  and  two-time  Republican  in-esldentlal 
candidate  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

President  Johnson  also  praised  Mrs.  Craig 
September  38  last  year,  when  be  made  a  cam- 
paign appearance  In  Portland. 

After  a  tumultous  welcome  on  the  stefw 
of  Portland  city  hall.  Johnson  said.  "I  think 
this  Is  the  most  wonderful  welcome  May 
Craig  has  ever  received." 

He  went  on  to  say,  "When  I  waa  sick  in 
1965  I  did  not  know  whether  I  would  see  the 
sunrise  the  next  day  •  •  •.  But  every  sin- 
gle day.  without  exception.  May  Craig  wrote 
me  a  letter  and  made  me  want  to  live  and 
get  well."  ' 


(From  the  Portland   (Maine)    Press  Herald. 
Feb.  16,  1«6«1 

PaxsmcNT  SALurxs  Mat  Ckaic  at  RcnuiOMT 
Pabtt 

(By  Donald  Larrabee) 

WASHiNGToif . — The  Nation's  No.  1  man  wu 
among  thoee  who  honored  May  Craig  Moodav 
night. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  brought  tean 
to  Mrs.  Craig's  eyes  when  he  showed  up  unex- 
pectedly at  a  Valentine's  Day  party  honorlQ| 
her  retirement  as  correspondent  for  the  Out 
Oannett  newspapers  of  Maine. 

The  party  was  held  In  the  National  Pnu 
Club  ballroom.  Some  400  persons,  including 
Government  officials  and  men  and  women  of 
the  press  corps,  paid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Craig 

The  President  gave  Mrs.  Craig  a  gold  brace- 
let carrying  the  seal  of  the  United  SUtee  oo 
one  side. 

As  Senator  EDMTnn>  S.  Muskix  walked  bj, 
the  Chief  Executive  quipped:  "It's  my  New 
England  friend.  She'll  have  to  have  bar 
initials  engraved  on  It  herself." 

Mrs.  Craig  retired  December  31  after  S6 
years  as  correspondent  for  the  Maine  news- 
papers. 

The  President  arrived  at  the  Press  Club, 
about  3  blocks  from  the  White  House,  with 
Press  Secretary  Bill  Moyers  and  Harold 
Pachioe.  The  latter  U  of-  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Maine. 

Pachioe  said  that  the  President  told  him  ta 
the  limoiisine  on  the  way  over  about  tin. 
Craig's  dally  letters  to  him  while  he  was  hoc- 
pltalized  after  a  heart  attack  in  195fi.  H« 
added: 

"She  remembered  me  and  ''  am  going  to  re- 
member her." 

The  President  remained  for  about  10  min- 
utes, spoke  briefly  with  Mrs.  Jean  Gannett 
Amzen,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Guy 
Oannett  Publishing  Co.,  of  Maine,  and  ber 
husband,  J.  Richard  Amzen,  and  Senator  and 
B^s.  Muskle. 

The  President  earUer  had  sent  an  orchid 
to  Mrs.  Craig.  She  wore  it  In  the  receirtng 
line. 

In  formal  ceremonies,  Mrs.  Craig  wac  pre- 
sented a  dozen  red  roses  from  Mrs.  Amzea 
and  a  new  chapeau  from  U.S.  Representative 
Edna  Kellt,  of  New  York.  She  was  Intro- 
duced by  Windsor  Booth,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  as  "everybody's  sweet- 
heart." 

Mrs.  Craig  responded  to  the  tributes  by  «»y- 
Ing  the  evening  was  "the  loveliest  thing  thst 
ever  happened  to  me." 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  remembered  Un. 
Craig  from  his  father's  years  in  the  Wbite 
House. 

He  told  Mrs.  Amzen: 

"She  has  been  a  part  of  my  family,  I  feal 
rve  been  a  part  of  hers  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  I  trust  this  ValenUne's  party  U 
just  the  flrst  of  many  happy  occasions  lor 
her." 

The  party  was  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club— which  once  barred  women 
at  its  doors — and  the  Women's  National  Prea 
Club  which,  under  Mrs.  Craig's  leadenbip. 
fotight  an  unending  battle  for  the  rlgbts  at 
women  reporters  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mrs.  Amzen  flew  in  to  supervise  the  fes- 
tivities. The  White  House — including  ser- 
eral  press  secretaries  of  past  years — was  rep- 
resented, as  well  as  almost  every  Pedersl 
agency  from  the  CIA  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Mcskik  represented  the 
Maine  congressional  delegation.  Senator 
MARCAarr  Chase  Smh-h  telegraphed  her  re- 
grets to  Mrs.  Amzen.  having  left  over  the 
weekend  for  Santo  Domingo  where  she  will 
confer  Tuesday  morning  with  U.S.  Amba»a- 
dor  Ellsworth  Bunker  and  officials  of  ths 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Senator  Sjctth  called  the  party  "deservsd 
tribute  to  America's  first  lady  of  joumaium 
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tnd  asked  Mrs.  Arnzen  to  c^bvey  her  bfeat 
wlahes. 

The  guests  enjoyed  a  lavlsl^  buffet  from  a 
table  which  featiued  Mrs.  Craig's  famed  hats 
m  a  symbolic  centerpiece,  liopplng  a  floral 
Arrangement  was  a  huge  hat  made  of 
ihredded  newspapers  and  teletype  tap>e. 
Ufeslze  photographic  portraite  of  Mrs.  Craig 
in  familiar  press  conference  poees.  Including 
a  famous  Life  magazine  actlpn  picture  last 
year,  were  on  display. 

The  entertainment  feature  Was  a  10-min- 
ute  film,  prepared  by  NBC,  highlighting 
some  of  Mrs.  Craig's  appearances  on  the 
"Meet  the  Press"  television  show.  Veteran 
United  Press  International  White  House  cor- 
respondent. Merriman  Smith,  narrated  and 
the  show's  producer,  Larry  Spiv ak,  added  his 
own  tribute. 

President  Johnson's  former  press  secre- 
tary, George  Reedy,  was  thiere;  also,  Jim 
Hagerty.  a  vice  president  of  ABC,  who  was 
President  Elsenhower's  press  chief;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Carpenter,  press  secretary  to  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Johnson;  and  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Douglas  Cater,  and  Mrs.  Cater. 

Prom  Capitol  Hill  came  Senator  and  Mrs. 
EXNIST  Gruxnino,  of  Alaska;  Senator  Joseph 
Ttdincs,  of  Maryland;  Senator  and  Mrs. 
SruAST  STMiNGTON,  Of  Missoutt;  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Prank  Carlson,  of  Kansas;  Senator 
KucENE  McCartht,  of  Minnesota;  Represent- 
aUve  and  Mrs.  Howard  SMrrH.  of  Virginia; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Hudon,  Mrs.  Hudon. 
the  former  Blanche  Bemier,  has  served  for 
many  years  as  secretary  to  Senator  SMrrH. 

Representative  Wii.liam  D.  Hathawat  was 
unable  to  attend.  His  office  said  he  is  under 
doctor's  orders  to  restrict  his  eoclal  activities 
because  of  a  recent  leg  injury.  Representa- 
tive Stanlet  Tupper  is  m  Lm  Vegas.  Nev.. 
on  a  speaking  engagement  and  also  sent  his 
regrets. 

Other  longtime  friends  from  officialdom 
who  attended  Included  Adm.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Rabom  (he  heads  the  CIA);  Roosevelt,  Di- 
rector of  the  President's  Committee  on  Eiqual 
Bmployment  Opportunity:  Prof.  Albert  Abra- 
hamson.  of  Bowdoln  College;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wgar  A.  Comee  (he  is  a  farmer  Oannett 
papers  editorial  writer,  now  With  the  Agency 
for  International  Development);  Maritime 
Commissioner  and  Mrs.  Jamas  V.  Day,  of 
Kennebunk;  former  Maine  XJB.  Represent- 
ative Clifford  G.  Mclntlre,  and  Mrs.  McInUre; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  tieo.  Leo  Is  a 
former  political  writer  for  the  Oannett  news- 
papers and  former  Government  official,  now 
In  private  business  here. 

UN.  Ambassador  Arthur  Qoldberg,  who 
couldn't  come,  sent  May  warm  greetings  and 
•aid  he  was  going  to  "miss  you  and  your 
extremely  able  and  dlsceming  reporting — 
u  well  as  your  unfailing  sense  of  humor  and 
other  fine  qualities.  We  treasure  our  asso- 
ciation with  you  on  the  Washington  scene." 

He  said  he'd  been  trying  out  "the  muse" 
»nd  sent  a  long  poem  dedicated  "To  May" 
written  by  Mrs.  Steven  Goldstein  of  New 
rork.  who  was  not  further  Identified. 

It  went: 
'T'O  May— who's  retiring  much  too  young, 
1  join  the  chonu  of  praises  sulitg. 
ance  flrst  you  started  back  with  Hoover. 
You've  been   the   press   cori*'   prlmest-est 

mover. 
You've  livened  Presidential  ch^ts. 
You've  made  us  buy  our  vrtvas  new  bats. 
Tou've  caught  us  blushing,  you've  caught 

us  wincing, 
Tou've  caught  us  when  we're  not  convincing. 

But  on  each  story  that  you  file, 

lou  never  fall  to  make  us  sml|le. 
Oh.  dont   leave    future    pre^    conferences 
waiting.  j 

■nwy  depend   on   you   fw  Ithelr   NeUsen 
rating.  I 

*w  you've  made   the   to\ig|vest  hem   and 

haw — 

T«>»nk  God  you  didn't  take  up  the  Uw." 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 

Feb.  15,  1966) 

Winter  Tributxs  Are  Warm  for  Mat 

(By  Dorothy  McCardle) 

For  years  Washington  newspaperwoman 
May  Craig  was  famous  for  two  things — her 
flowery  hats  and  her  prickly  words.  Millions 
of  Americans  laughed  or  gasp>ed  at  the  words 
and  gawked  at  the  hats  on  TV's  "Meet  the 
Press"  and  on  televised  Presidential  preas 
conferences. 

Last  night  at  a  reception  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Craig,  she  wc^e  one  of  her  famous  hats,  but 
she  hadn't  a  single  astringent  word  left  In 
her.  She  was  so  touched  by  all  the  tributes 
paid  ber  that  she  was  close  to  tears. 

The  flrst  moment  of  emotion  came  when 
President  Johnson  arrived  unexpectedly  dvu*- 
Ing  the  reception  given  jointly  by  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  and  the  Women's  National 
Press  Club. 

As  he  entered  the  clubrooms  of  the  NPC, 
he  embraced  Mrs.  Craig  and  whispered  at 
leng;th  into  her  ear.  She  was  already  wearing 
a  white  orchid  corsage  which  he  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  had  sent  her. 

"What  did  he  say  to  you?"  she  was  asked. 

"It  was  just  fc»'  me,"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
quivered. 

A  White  House  aid  revealed  hdw  the 
President  bad  spoken  warmly  of  Mrs.  Craig 
on  his  drive  over  from  the  White  House.  The 
President  told  his  associates  that  he  would 
never  forget  how  thoughtfvU  she  had  been 
to  him  when  be  had  his  heart  attack  in  1956. 

"She  wrote  to  me  or  sent  me  a  poem  or  a 
book  every  single  day,"  the  President  recalled. 

May  said  later.  "I  have  known  him  for  30 
years,  first  as  a  Congressman  and  a  Senator 
and  Vice  President.  I  never  thought  of  him 
as  the  President.  I  worried  about  him  when 
he  had  that  heart  attack.  Just  lying  there." 

The  President  produced  an  even  more 
tangible  gift  as  he  walked  with  Mrs.  Craig 
among  the  400  guests  in  the  crowded  club 
ballroom.  He  reached  into  his  pocket  for  a 
small  gold-wrapped  box.  "I  brought  you 
this,"  he  said.      " 

Mrs.  Craig  was  so  undone  as  the  crowd 
surged  about  her  and  the  President  that  she 
handed  it  back  to  him  to  open  for  her. 

The  President  fished  in  his  pocket  for  his 
glasses  so  he  could  see  to  unwrap  a  gold 
bracelet,  bearing  a  single  charm  embossed 
with  the  Presidential  Seal.  The  opposite  side 
was  blank,  and  the  President  noted  that  it 
should  be  engraved  with  the  date.  "Tou'll 
have  to  pay  for  the  date,"  he  quipped  to  her. 

After  a  10-mlnute  round  of  the  ballroom 
with  Mrs.  Craig  on  his  arm,  the  President 
left  before  the  formal  tributes  began.  They 
came  in  the  shape  of  roees  and  hats  pre- 
sented by  Mary  Gallagher,  president  of  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club,  Wlndson 
Booth,  president  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
and  Jean  Gannett  Amzen,  president  of  the 
Guy  Oannett  Publishing  Co.  of  Maine,  for 
which  Mrs.  Craig  was  a  correspondent  for  36 
years  before  she  retired  in  December.  A 
poetic  tribute  was  read  from  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

Called  upon  for  a  spteech,  Mrs.  Craig,  wear- 
ing a  Valentine  red  lace  dress  with  matching 
hat  of  red  velvet  bows,  said,  "This  is  the 
loveliest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me." 

But  there  was  more  fun  to  come  with  a 
13-mlnute  fllm  put  together  by  Lawrence 
Splvak,  producer  of  "Meet  the  Press,''  and 
selected  from  Mrs.  Craig's  more  than  250 
appearances  on  that  TV  show.  Her  hats  and 
her  hatpin  sharp  questions  were  on  parade 
again,  and  she  laughed  as  heartily  as  eaery- 
one  else  at  ber  reruns. 


prevented  my  being  present  yesterday  oa 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  Senate 
agreed  to  a  resolution  concerning  the 
late  Congressman  Albert  Thomas,  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  me. 

Representative  Thomas  was  a  close 
friend  of  mine  and  I  have  always  held 
the  highest  respect  for  his  abilities,  ac- 
complishments, and  character.  It  was 
with  great  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  this  distinguished  Texas  Con- 
gressman who  honorably  served  the  best 
Interest  of  his  district  and  his  country. 
Texas  has  never  had  a  better  Congress- 
man In  Washington. 

His  positions  on  powerful  House  c(»n- 
mlttees  allowed  him  to  use  his  capabili- 
ties to  further  the  progress  of  this  Nation, 
and  with  strong  devotion  and  sincere 
dedication  he  served  with  distinction  for 
more  than  29  years. 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  and  deep  sym- 
pathy for  Albert  Thomas'  family  that  I 
assume  the  honor  of  being  a  representa- 
tive of  Congress  at  the  funeral  of  this 
great  man. 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
ALBERT  THOMAS  OP  TEXAS 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  an  engagement  in  Illinois 


HIGH-RISK    AUTOMOBILE    INSUR- 
ANCE   COMPANY    INSOLVENCIES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  disturbed  by  the  in- 
trusion of  a  highly  corrosive  element 
into  the  insurance  Industry,  an  industry 
which  has  always  been  a  glowing  exam- 
ple of  integrity  and  stability  in  our  Na- 
tion's business  community. 

The  high  incidence  of  insolvencies 
among  high-risk  automobile  insurance 
companies  gives. me  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned over  the  Insurance  industry's  con- 
tinued command  of  the  public's  con- 
fidence as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual Insurance  buyer. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee last  May,  we  probed  qultfe  ex- 
tensively into  the  question  of  high-risk 
insurance  insolvencies.  At  that  time  we 
did  not  have  a  wMnplete  tabulation  of  the 
number  of  failures,  but  our  Investigation 
has  continued  and  now  the  full  scope  of 
the  problem  is  known. 

Since  1960  a  total  of  58  companies  do- 
ing business  in  high-ri*  automobile  in- 
surance have  failed,  leaving  well  over  a 
» million  persons  without  insurance. 

In  1964  and  1965  alone,  31  companies 
failed. 

Our  research  indicates  that  perhaps  as 
many  as  350  companies  are  engaged  In 
the  business  of  high-risk  automobile  In- 
surance throughout  the  country.  In  Just 
2  years  31  out  of  a  group  of  350  com- 
panies have  collapsed. 

In  percentage  terms  that  amounts  to 
an  appalling  8.9  percent. 

On  November  15,  1965.  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional RicoRo  a- statement  in  favor 
of  continued  control  of  the  insurance 
industry  by  the  States.  Among  othet 
points,  he  maintained  that  the  number 
of  failures  among  high-risk  automobile 
insurance  companies  was  not  dispropor- 
tionately high. 

My  very  distinguished  colleague,  of 
course,  was  not  aware  of  these  figures  at 
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that  time  for  certainly  no  one  could  argue 
that  a  2-year.  8.9  percent  failure  rate  is 
other  than  a  problem  of  the  highest 
order,  particularly  when  we  consider  that 
this  Involves  more  than  haU  a  million 
persons  left  without  \Dsmatme. 

According  to  Dim  &  ^radstreet,  busi- 
nesses are  currently  failing  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  1.2  percent  every  2 
years.  The  failure  of  insurance  com- 
panies should  be  at  a  far  lower  rate  for 
they,  unlike  businesses  in  general,  are 
the  custodians  of  funds  entrusted  to 
them  by  the  public.  Yet  the  rate  for 
high-rislc  insurance  is  over  seven  times 
higher. 

These  statistics  trouble  me  deeply,  and 
have  moved  me  to  reflect  at  length  upon 
the  consequent  economic  hardships 
thrust  upon  the  American  public.  It  Is 
difficult  to  fully  appreciate  the  grave  in- 
justices flowing  from  so  many  insurance 
company  failures. 

The  failure  of  an  ordinary  business 
has  little  effect  on  the  average  man,  but 
the  failure  of  an  insurance  company 
leaves  policyholders  unprotected,  and  ac- 
cident victims  uncompensated.  In  addi- 
tion, sued  policyholders  stand  to  lose 
their  homes  and  their  life  savings,  not  to 
mention  the  possibility  that  they  may  se- 
cure for  themselves  the  frightening  pros- 
pect of  a  life  of  debt. 

It  is  true  that  Congress,  in  enacting 
Into  law  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act^ 
carefully  determined  that  insurance 
should  be  regulated  by  the  States.  How- 
ever, the  legislative  history  of  this  act 
clearly  indicates  that  Congress  was  mak- 
ing only  a  conditional  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  the  States,  to  be  reconsidered 
if  the  States  should  demonstrate  an  in- 
ability to  properly  serve  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Is  it  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater 
disservice  to  the  public  interest  than  one 
insurance  company  failure  after  an- 
other? 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  there  axe 
many  Insurance  departments  whose  rec- 
ord of  reg]ulatlon  is  excellent  and  whose 
service  to  the  community  has  been  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  public  duty.  But 
there  are  others  whose  record  is  less 
enviable,  and  it  Is  to  those  departments 
and  the  legislatures  behind  them  that  I 
am  addressing  myself. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  States  are  ade- 
quately doing  their  Job  of  regulating  In- 
surance. 

But,  can  a  form  of  regulation  be  ade- 
quate which  allows  virtually  9  percent  of 
the  high-risk  automobile  Insurance  com- 
panies in  the  Nation  to  fall  over  a  2- 
jrear  period,  leaving  considerably  more 
than  half  a  million  persons  without  in- 
surance? 

Can  a  form  of  regulation  be  adequate 
which  generally  does  not  maintain 
examiners  sufficient  in  number  to  care- 
fully analyze  the  financial  standing  of 
thousands  of  Insurance  companies? 

Can  a  form  of  regulation  be  adequate 
in  which  at  least  six  of  the  States  have 
three  or  less  examiners  and  at  least  nine 
States  have  no-examiners  at  all? 

Can  a  form  of  regxilation  be  adequate 
which  la  operated  on  a  marginal  budget 
of  usually  less  than  4  percent  of  the 


premium  taxes  and  fees  collected  from 
insurance  companies  by  the  States? 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  about  the 
adequacy  of  State  regulation  when  the 
unregulated  businesses  fare  better  than 
the  regulated  ones. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  these  weak- 
nesses strike  at  the  very  core  of  a  regu- 
lation instituted  for  the  protection  of 
the  American  consumer  who  pours  9 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  q)ent  Into 
insurance. 

I  do  not  entertain  naive  hopes  that 
the  difficult  job  of  Insurance  regulation 
can  be  conducted  in  a  near-perfect  man- 
ner, but  what  we  are  getting  now  is  not 
even  within  shouting  distance  of  this 
ideal,  and  in  my  judgment  the  American 
insurance  buyer  deserves  something  bet- 
ter. 

It  is  contended  that  even  a  system 
of  complete  Federal  control  would  not  be 
a  perfect  one,  and  that  failures  would 
continue  to  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  banks 
subject  to  some  degree  of  Federal  con- 
trol. 

This,  of  course,  must  be  conceded.  No 
system  of  supervision  controlled  by 
human  hands  could  hope  to  achieve  per- 
fection, but  at  the  same  time  we  know 
that  no  type  of  Federal  control  wotUd 
tolerate  a  failure  rate  of  the  magnitude 
of  that  presently  occurring  in  high-risk 
automobile  insurance. 

The  collapse  of  so  many  of  our  banks 
in  recent  years  should  be  a  cause  of 
real  concern.  Since  1960  there  have 
been  30  failures.  The  highest  2-year 
rate  occurred  in  the  last  2  years,  dur- 
ing which  period  14  banks  failed. 

Of  course,  these  failures  cut  across 
the  entire  banking  industry  of  14,281 
institutions,  and  result  in  a  failure  rate 
of  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  This  is,  as 
it  should  be,  just  a  fraction  of  the  gen- 
eral business  failure  rate  of  1.2  percent. 

But  a  comparison  with  the  high-risk 
Insurance  rate  literally  staggers  the 
imagination  when  we  calculate  that  the 
insurance  failure  ipercentage  is  89  times 
higher  than  the  banking  failure  rate. 

If  there  was  so  much  excitement  and 
concern  raised  last  year  over  the  num- 
ber of  failures  In  the  banking  Industry, 
how  much  greater  our  concern  should 
be  with  this  astronomically  higher  fail- 
ure rate  In  high-risk  insurance. 

The  failure  problem  in  the  banking  in- 
dustry does  not  even  approach  the  trag- 
edy of  the  wholesale  insolvencies  In 
high-risk  automobile  insurance,  particu- 
larly when  we  consider  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  banking  public  is  com- 
pletely instired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  bank  insolvencies. 

The  Impact  upon  the  public  by  the 
financial  demise  of  banlu  and  insurance 
companies  is  virtually  the  same  since 
both  are  tr\istees  of  the  public's  funds. 
Consequently,  the  Federal  Oovemmertt 
has  a  profound  Interest  In  both  of  these 
vital  areas  of  our  national  economy. 

Long  ago  we  saw  fit  to  step  into  a 
troubled  banking  industry.  Is  it  not 
time  to  seriously  reconsider  the  Federal 
Government's  relationship  to  a  now- 
troubled  insurance  Industry? 

I.  personally,  find  the  argimaents 
against  Federal  control  to  be  quite  per- 
suasive.   Federal  control  of  the  insur- 


ance industry  would  be  to  me  a  rather 
distasteful  alternative.  It  is  my  belief 
that  insurance  can  be  regulated  best  at 
the  level  most  aware  of  the  local  and 
regional  needs  of  the  consumer. 

But  the  simple  fact  is  that  State  regu- 
lation Is  not  adequately  protecting  the 
consimier,  and  at  all  costs,  he  must  be 
protected. 

I  doubt  that  I  could  ever  philosophi- 
cally favor  complete  Federal  regulation 
of  insurance,  but  we  have  a  critical 
problem  in  the  high-risk  automobile  in- 
suiance  area  today,  one  which  needs 
serious  attention. 

If  the  States  do  not  imipedlately  and 
sufficiently  respwnd,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  left  with  no  alternative 
but  to  itself  respond. 

There  are  alternatives  not  amounting 
to  outright  Federal  control  which  would 
protect  the  public  from  these  many  In- 
solvencies. 

An  approach  similar  to  that  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
in  banking  or  a  Federal  guaranty  fund 
are  possibilities  which  have  merit. 

The  timer  may  be  at  hand  to  begin 
exploring  the  feasibility  of  these  and 
other  possible  legislative  solutions  to 
this  very  serious  problem  before  the 
American  public  suffers  any  further 
injustices. 


PROPOSED  PURCHASE  OF  WEST 
GERMAN  GUN 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed purchase  of  a  West  German  gun 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
STATTMZirr  BT  Sbnator  E^owabd  M.  KsmriDT 

I  wish  to  bring  before  tbe  attention  of  tbe 
Senate  a  very  serious  situation  regarding 
the  abUlty  of  this  country  to  provide  for  Iti 
military  needs  in  the  field  of  small  arms. 

The  Army  Is  considering  a  contract  with 
the  firm.  Rhelmetall  In  the  Republic  of  Oer- 
many,  for  the  purchase  of  a  20-mllllmet«r 
gun,  the  Hlspano-Sulzsla  HS820.  to  b* 
mounted  on  armored  vehicles.  The  gun  will 
be  used  to  give  adequate  protection  to  per- 
sonnel being  transported  In  dangerous  ter- 
ritory. The  cost  of  the  contract  according 
to  the  information  I  have  received  is  between 
$50  and  975  million. 

According  to  a  statement  of  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  AUee,  the  reason  the  Army 
is  procuring  this  gun  abroad  instead  of  in 
tbe  United  States  is  because  there  is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  a  weapon  of  this  type  and 
because  no  source  In  this  country  could  pro- 
vide a  weapon  with  the  necessary  character- 
Utlcs  within  the  time  In  which  it  must  be 
delivered.  I  would  note  tliat  Mr.  Alles  made 
this  statement  over  14  months  ago  and  thst 
no  delivery  has  yet  l>een  made. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Army  is  con- 
sidering going  abroad  for  needed  small  arms, 
it  Is  phasing  out  the  Springfield  Armory, 
one  of  its  most  Important  arsenals  for  the 
research,  production,  and  development  of 
small  arms.  It  Is  thus  cutting  down  on  Itt 
own  capabilities  to  anticipate  the  needs  for 
new  weapons  and  to  supply  them  to  our 
troops. 

I  need  not  remind  Senators  of  the  dangCT? 
m  going  abroad  In  weapon  procurement. 
When  we  depend  upon  foreign  sources  for 
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Tital  weapons  we  run  tbe  rlski  that  In  time 
of  emergency  they  may  not  be  available.  We 
put  ourselves  in  the  bands  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  foreign  governments  which,  friend- 
ly as  they  may  be,  cannot  be  guaranteed  as 
to  their  reliability  for  the  reason  that  they 
must  look  first  to  their  own  needs.  This  is 
tbe  pbUoeophy  behind  the  entire  concept  of 
bsTlng  a  domestic  mobilization  base  for  the 
production  of  weapons,  as  well  as  one  of  tlie 
principles  behind  our  arsenal  system.  I 
doubt  If  any  other  country  purchases  weap- 
ons abroad  that  it  can,  within  the  limits  of 
Its  economy  and  technology,  mtfiuf acture  at 
home. 

Tbe  Army  has  embarked  upotx  a  dangerous 
business — one  that  raises  many  questions 
which  the  Senate  should  explore: 

The  first  and  fundamental  question  is  why 
tbe  Army  let  a  situation  develop  in  its  own 
tnenal  system  and  in  private  Industry  in 
which  no  research  and  development  was  done 
on  a  gun  which  the  Army  states  is  now  ur- 
genUy  needed?  Was  this  need  foreseen?  If 
10,  why  was  nothing  done  to  develop  a  do- 
mesUc  production  source? 

Second,  what  new  developtbent  work  la 
being  done  now,  in  the  arsenal  system,  lead- 
ing to  the  anticipation  of  futiite  needs  and 
the  development  of  new  itemis  tn  the  small 
arms  field?  I 

Third,  why.  In  view  of  this  failure,  is  the 
Army  continuing  to  reduce  it«  inhouse  re- 
narch  and  development  capal)Uity,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  closing  of  the  research  and 
development  facility  at  the  Springfield 
Armory  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Spring- 
Held  research  and  development  Deam? 

As  regards  this  procurement.;  |t  was  listed 
u  urgently  required  \by  the  Axmy  over  14 
months  ago.  If  the  reasons  Ox  this  delay 
In  filling  our  need  has  to  do  \ftth  the  test- 
ing and  verification  of  the  wealpon,  why  did 
we  not  take  advantage  of  thlq  time  period 
to  negotiate  purchase  of  tht  proprietary 
rights  for  the  weapon  for  manufacture  in 
our  own  country?  Had  this  t>een  done  In 
time,  the  20  millimeter  gun  ,  could  be  in 
producUon  In  the  United  States  today. 

Finally,  if  we  have  been  able  to  wedt  14 
months  for  this  "urgently  needed"  item, 
could  we  not  wait  several  mionths  longer 
until  such  rights  are  purchased  60  that  pro- 
ducUon could  BtUl  begin  Ini  the  United 
BUtes? 

These  are  the  qixestions  th^t  should  be 
answered  and  the  issues  that  should  be  ex- 
plored. The  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
will  soon  begin  hearings  on  the  Army's  policy 
toward  small  arms  research,  development, 
and  procurement,  especially  as  It  relates  to 
the  Justification  for  maintaining  the  Spring- 
field Annory.  I  would  hope  this  hearing 
would  seek  as  well  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. And  I  would  hope  that  the  contract 
negotiations  with  the  German  producers 
might  be  held  up  until  the  questions  were 
»nswered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Congress, 
*Uh  whose  appropriations  tbo  weapon  is 
«lng  purchased. 

For  this  Is  an  Issue  that  goe$  beyond  any 
one  weapon  or  any  one  facility.  It  goes  to 
we  entire  rationale  of  the  arMnal  system. 
One  of  its  main  functions  in  recent  years 
MS  been  to  look  at  future  need^  and  develop 
I»<rtotypes  of  the  kind  of  weapjons  that  prl- 
we  Industry  would  not  be  Included  to  de- 
Wop.  The  dismantling  of  our  armory  sys- 
»m,  facility  by  facility,  and  the  stripping 
«  Its  traditional  functions  of  research,  en- 
gmeering,  technological  date  processing,  and 
puot  line  production  point  to  a  future  in 
TOlch  this  case  may  not  be  aa  isolated  in- 
°««nt-  We  may  be  faced  consistently  with 
"?ent  needs  for  weapons  for  wtolch  we  have 
M  domestic  capabilities  because  we  have 
hm.S."''  ^^^^  capability  by  reducing  the 
nincuons  of  our  armories.  This  would  be 
•jan  ■'^il?"^'!  'or  the  Army  and  for  the 
""«"wy.    The  time  to  take  preventive  meas- 


ures Is  now.  I  hope  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee can  begin  the  effort  In  that  di- 
rection. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM, 
MEDICARE,  AND  THE  PROPOSED 
RESTORATION  OF  CUTS  IN 
CERTAIN  EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  people  in  my  own  State  of  New 
Hampshire  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
social  security  program — including  its 
new  stepchild,  medicare — is  not  all  that 
it  could  or  should  be.  I  rather  suspect 
that  this  same  awakening  is  taking  place 
among  thoughtful  people  throughout  the 
country.  In  this  regard,  I  desire  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  short, 
but  pointed  editorial  observation  con- 
tained in  the  Coos  Coimty  Democrat  for 
Wednesday,  February  2,  published  in 
Lancaster,  N.H.,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Otjb  Opinion 

Finally  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
social  security  and  medicare  programs  giving 
benefits  neither  In  relation  to  need  or  to 
amounts  paid  in  are  iinfalr.  Can  they 
understend  yet  that  Goldwater  wasn't  out  to 
end  social  security  but  to  strengthen  it? 
That  wasn't  indifferent  to  needs  of  elderly 
but  more  concerned  that  they  be  well  met 
rather  than  deceiving  people  by  false 
promises.  It's  tbe  politicians  who  have  done 
the  latter,  not  tbe  social  security  personnel. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
same  editorial  column  turns  to  another 
subject  of  equal  interest  to  the  Senate, 
that  of  the  proposed  restoration  of  ex- 
cise taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephones, 
and  I  ask  that  this,  too,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  As  the  writer  points  out,  auto- 
mobile use  and  telephone  service  are 
necessities  and  anything  but  luxuries  to 
a  huge  segment  of  our  population.  I 
most  certainly  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
every  effort  should  he  made  to  find  other 
means  of  obtaining  revenue  in  lieu  of 
these  onerous  and  unfair  taxes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  editorial  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Some  of  the  excise  taxes  were  imposed 
during  the  war  because  of  shortages  or  to 
discourage  luxury  buying.  Now  the  Preei- 
dent  proposes  restoring  cut  in  excise  taxes  on 
toll  calls  and  automobiles  that  became  effec- 
tive Just  last  month. 

Cars  are  getting  to  be  more  and  more  a 
necessity  and  there  Is  no  shortege  of  them. 

Toll  calls  are  a  business  necessity,  and 
often  a  personal  necessity.  The  telephone  In- 
dustry has  never  been  better  equipped  to 
handle  them. 

We  believe  that  these  texes  should  have 
been  entirely  eliminated  long  ago  and  that 
any  need  for  new  revenue  should  be  met 
from  some  other  source. 


CAREFUL  CANVASS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  believes  that  President 
Johnson's  latest  appointments  "reflect 
the  careful  canvass  of  available  candi- 
dates and  the  energetic  search  for  talent 
that  has  become  standard  in  the  person- 
nel policies  of  the  administration." 


The  Post  editorially  commended  the 
appointment  of  EHmer  B.  Staats  to 
Comptroller  General;  Lee  C.  White  to 
become  Federal  Power  Commission 
Chairman;  Harry  C.  McPherson  as  Spe- 
cial Counsel,  and  Robert  H.  Fleming  and 
Dixon  Donnelley  in  the  field  of  press 
relations. 

The  appointments  "seem  to  indicate 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  this  adminis- 
tration, greater  than  that  in  recent  gov- 
ernments, to  seek  appointees  at  higher 
levels  from  within  the  establishment," 
the  Post  said. 

This  is  a  trend  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud,  and  with  the  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues I  offer  the  editorial  to  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[l^om  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 

Feb.  13,  1966] 

PREsmsNTiAi.  Appointments 

The  Federal  appointments  announced  by 
President  Johnson  Friday  elevate  to  new 
positions  several  remarkable  career  public 
servants  who  have  demonstrated  ability  la 
previous  poets  In  this  and  other  admlnistra- 
tioDB.  They  seem  to  Indicate  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  this  admliUstratlon,  greater 
than  that  In  recent  governments,  to  seek 
appointees  at  higher  levels  from  within  the 
establishment.  Such  a  policy,  long  pvirsued, 
no  doubt  would  endow  the  Federal  service 
with  a  more  professional  complexion.  It 
would,  at  the  same  time,  put  a  premliim  on 
the  recruitment  of  the  best  young  men  at 
the  opening  of  their  careers.  And  It  ought 
to  be  accompanied,  at  the  same  time,  by 
refreshment  from  nongovernmentel  life  on 
occasion. 

The  high  caliber  of  the  men  the  President 
has  named  commends  his  choice,  these  gen- 
eral principles  apart.  Elmer  B.  Steats,  be- 
cause of  his  long  and  distinguished  career  In 
the  Budget  Bureau,  probably  knows  as  much 
about  the  whole  Federal  esteblishment  as  any 
Individual  In  the  country.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  the  President  could  have  found  a  ""«" 
better  qualified  by  training,  experience,  and 
understending  to  carry  out  the  kind  of  post- 
audit  that  is  the  Comptroller  General's 
responsibility. 

Lee  C.  White's  apt>olntment  ends  the  long 
search  for  a  qualified  successor  to  the  retiring 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Joseph  Swldler.  He  seems  to  satisfy  the 
Hresldentis  anxiety  to  find  a  man  with 
Swldler's  consumer  orientetlon  and  with  the 
same  facility  for  persuading  the  Industry  that 
what  is  good  for  the  public  is  good  for  it. 

Harry  C.  McPherson's  governmental  ex- 
perience and  legal  training  alike  fit  tilm 
ideally  for  the  poet  of  Special  Counsel  to  the 
President.  He  has  the  Chief  Executive's  con- 
fidence gained  In  legislative  work  and  he  has 
demonstrated  his  usefulness  on  the  White 
House  steff  and  In  the  Defense  Esteblishment 
and  the  Stete  Department. 

.  The  changes  In  press  appointments  ad- 
vance men  well  known  and  long  known  In 
their  fields.  Robert  H.  Fleming  has  a  good 
background  in  all  media  and  possesses  the 
confidence  of  his  colleagues.  Dixon  Don- 
nelley succeeds  an  extremely  able  and  well 
qualified  professional,  James  L.  Greenfield,  as 
Asslstent  Secretary  of  Stete  for  Public 
Affairs.  His  experience  in  government  and 
knowledge  of  the  gallery  will  help  him  on  hia 
new  Job. 

Johnson  appointments,  in  these  cases,  re- 
flect the  careful  canvass  of  available  candi- 
dates and  the  energetic  search  for  telent  that 
has  become  stendard  In  the  personnel  poli- 
cies of  the  administration. 
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ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
ROBERT  KASTENMEIER,  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN, BEFORE  AMERICAN  AU- 
TOMOBILE ASSOCIATION,  MADI- 
SON. WIS. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Wis- 
consin's Representative  Robert  Kastbm- 
MKXxs  has  urged  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association  to  commit  itself  to  a  con- 
sumer research  program  designed  to  In- 
crease consumer  demand  for  safer  cars. 

In  a  speech  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  American  Automobile  Association, 
Wisconsin  division,  headquarters  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  on  February  11,  Mr. 
Kastenmxikr  pointed  to  the  success  ot 
present  AAA  safety  programs  as  evidence 
of  its  effectiveness  In  promoting  safety 
on  this  Nation's  streets  and  highways. 
He  specifically  mentions  the  school  safe- 
ty patrol,  the  pedestrian  control  program, 
and  its  driver  education  program. 

Safety  exi>erts  agree  that  a  vehicle 
can  be  designed  wtilch  would  cut  dras- 
tically the  causes  of  death  and  Injury 
once  a  traffic  accident  has  occurred.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  KASTENMxm  that  the 
AAA  could  perform  a  valuable  service  by 
committing  its  imagination  and  resources 
to  Increase  consumer  demand  for  such  a 
car — the  safest  car  that  can  possibly  be 
produced. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kastknmeier  for  his 
excellent  suggestion,  and  ask.  unanimous 
consent  thiat  his  remarks  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AAA  Spkbch  bt  Rxpkbsxntattv*  Robbit 

KASTKfnCXm,  FXBIUABT   11,   18M 

I  am  pleaaed  to  be  with  you  here  today  and 
to  participate  In  the  dedication  of  your  new 
beadquarters  building.  I  waa  delighted  to 
be  offered  this  opportunity  to  talk  about  a 
subject  that  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
me  for  a  number  of  years  and  one  which 
now  Is  receiving  ever  greater  attention  in 
Oongreas.  That  subject,  of  course,  la  death 
on  dbe  highway. 

Here  In  the  flg^uratlve.  If  not  literal,  shadow 
of  your  new  building,  It  would  be  Inappro- 
priate to  fall  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
efforts  which  have  made  AAA  and  particu- 
larly the  Wisconsin  branch  so  eminently 
successful. 

And  AAA  has  much  to  be  proud  of  both 
here  in  Wisconsin  and  across  the  Nation. 
Not  only  has  It  become  and  maintained  Its 
position  as  the  country's  largest  travel  or- 
ganisation, It  also  has  made  a  determined 
effort  on  behalf  of  highway,  driver  and  pe- 
destrian safety.  Let  me  detail  Just  a  few 
of.theae  for  you. 

The  school  safety  patrol  Is  an  outstanding 
example.  It  was  conceived  around  1916  and 
formaUy  established  by  the  Chicago  Motor 
Club.  It  then  was  pioneered  on  a  national 
scale  by  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. Since  the  Inception  of  this  program, 
the  traffic  death  rate  of  schoolchildren  has 
dropped  nearly  one-half,  while  the  death 
rate  of  other  age  groups  has  doubled. 

What  started  as  a  local  Idea  In  Chicago 
has  spread  throughout  the  world.  In  the 
United  States  today  over  900,000  boys  and 
fflrls  are  serving  In  40.000  school  areas,  pro- 
tecting IS  million  schoolchildren,  and  some 
168,000  patrol  members  are  serving  In  for- 
eign countries.  The  school  safety  patrol 
program  Is  a  fine  example  of  cooperation  by 
sebocH  authorities,  police  deportments  and 
the  Triple  A  motor  dubs. 


The  llfesavlng  results  of  this  program  are 
worthy  of  great  tribute.  Each  year  the 
AAA  presents  gold  llfesaver  medals  to  those 
young  patrol  heroes  who  have  actually  saved 
the  life  of  a  schoolmate  In  traffic  danger. 
Last  ysor  these  awards  were  presented  by 
President  Johnson  at  a  White  House  cere- 
mony and  I  point  with  great  pride  to  three 
young  Wisconsin  citizens  so  honored. 

Bruce  Pauls,  of  Madison,  and  John  Ahrens 
and  Stuart  Meyer,  of  Prairie  Du  Chlen. 
Bruce  saved  the  life  of  a  3  >4 -year-old  boy 
near  his  Atwood  Avenue  duty  station  here 
In  Madison  by  rushing  Into  the  street  and 
pulling  the  confused  youngster  out  of  the 
way  of  oncoming  traffic.  John  and  Stuart 
pulled  a  S-yeor-old  out  of  the  way  of  a  train 
near  their  patrol  station  in  Prairie  Du  Chlen. 
The  boy  had  wandered  onto  the  tracks  and 
became  paralyzed  as  the  train  approached. 

This  type  of  courage  and  devotion  to  duty 
Is  typical  of  the  youth  who  are  memt>er8  of 
the  school  safety  patrol.  Mobilizing  these 
efforts  for  the  safety  of  students  walking  to 
school  is  a  fine  example  of  AAA  efforts. 

Another  campaign  the  AAA  Is  primarily 
responsible  for  is  the  pedestrian  control  pro- 
gram. When  we  speak  of  the  number  of 
highway  deaths,  many  of  ua  fall  to  realize 
that  of  the  total  number  of  people  killed, 
almost  30  percent  are  pedestrians,  and  In 
urban  areas  this  figure  is  40  percent. 

The  pedestrian  control  program  was  insti- 
tuted in  1837  by  the  American  Automobile 
Association  and  today  there  are  1,866  cities 
In  43  States  actively  participating  in  a  na- 
tionwide effort  to  appraise  and  Improve  local 
pedestrian  safety  programs. 

The  latest  available  figures  show  that  8.900 
pedestrians  lost  their  lives  in  1964  as  com- 
pared with  8,300  in  1963.  In  spite  of  this 
rise,  however,  the  1964  total  represents  a 
4a-percent  drop  from  the  16,600  fatalities  re- 
corded In  1937,  while  aU  other  traffic  fa- 
talities have  increased  61  percent. 

In  Wisconsin  the  statistics  follow  the  same 
pattern:  While  traffic  fatalities  go  up  each 
year,  pedestrian  fataUtlea  have  decreased.  In 
1»40,  753  people  died  on  our  highways.  Ot 
these.  366  were  pedestrians.  In  subsequent 
years,  as  the  death  toll  has  risen — in  1960  It 
reached  937 — the  pedestrian  toll  has  steadily 
declined,  down  to  340.  A  very  disquieting 
fact  is  that  in  1964  the  decline  was  reversed 
and  154  pedestrians  were  killed  in  traffic  mis- 
haps. It  la  a  grim  reminder  that  our  efforts 
to  reduce  pedestrian  deaths  cannot  be  re- 
laxed. The  school  safety  patrol  and  the 
pedestrian  control  programs  must  receive 
Increased  attention  now  and  In  the  years 
ahead. 

These  are  Just  two  examples  of  the  very 
successful  efforts  of  the  American  AutomobUe 
Association.  The  catalog  of  AAA  progmna 
Include: 

An  extensive  driver  education  program.  In 
fact,  statistics  show  that  the  AAA  driver 
education  program  in  combination  with  other 
driver  education  efforts  has  saved  nearly 
11,000  lives  and  nearly  381.000  personal 
Injurleo. 

Other  efforts  aimed  at  the  Improving  of 
highways  we  drive  on  have  also  been  Impres- 
sive. Back  in  1966  and  1966,  when  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  had  been  beaten  once 
and  looked  like  It  could  not  be  passed  In 
Congress,  AAA  stepped  In  and  tn  1  year's 
time  persuaded  Congress  to  reverse  Its 
decision. 

And  so  the  list  could  run  to  Include  the 
preparation  of  the  Manual  on  Uniform  Traffic 
Control  devices,  support  for  a  national  uni- 
form vehicle  code,  imlform  school  bus  stop 
laws,  air  pollution  control  progrnais,  and 
others.  Including  a  growing  concern  with 
auto  safety  Itself. 

Yet.  I  think  you  would  agree,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  particularly  In  the  field  of 
auto  safety.  The  handwriting  is  clearly  on 
the  wall  for  all  to  see.  In  the  next  decade, 
1  out  of  every  6  Americans  will  be  killed  or 


injured  In  traffic  accidents  unless  we  do 
something  more  about  It.  At  the  current  rats 
of  increase  over  previous  years,  traffic  acd- 
dents  wUl  claUn  the  Uveo  of  100,000  Amert 
cans  annually  by  the  year  1975— Just  10  short 
years  away. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  been  stir. 
red  up  by  this  issue.  I  am  happy  to  say  th»t 
Senator  Oatloro  Nixson  has  done  more  than 
any  other  Member  of  Congress  to  force  tc- 
tlon  from  Congress  on  this  critical  subject 
I  am  pleased  to  note.  Incidentally,  that  n. 
cent  AAA  policy  statements  have  begun 
to  emphasize  the  natural  Federal  interest  In 
this  subject. 

What  is  Congress  considering  at  this  time? 

Let  me  lUt  a  few  of  the  bUls  for  you. 

Three  of  them  should  be  well  known  to  all 
of  us  since  they  have  been  drafted  and  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Nelson.  They  Include  hli 
tire  standards  bill,  the  motor  vehicle  stand, 
ards  bill,  and  safe-car  prototype  bill. 

The  tire  standards  bill  authorizes  and  dl- 
rects  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prescrlb* 
(1)  minimum  tire  performance  standardi, 
and  (3)  a  grading  and  labeling  system  tor 
motor  vehicle  tires.  Several  days  of  hearlngi 
have  already  been  held  and  additional  hear- 
ings will  be  held  In  the  future.  Testimony  at 
the  hearings  emphasized  the  difficulties  the 
purchasers  have  In  obtaining  safe  tires. 

The  motor  vehicle  standards  bill  would 
require  all  new  automobiles  to  incorporate 
certain  safety  features  which  the  Pedertl 
Government  now  requires  on  cars  bought  by 
the  Government 

The  third  Nelson  bill  calls  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  fully  operational  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle  as  a  prototype  of  a  safe 
car — a  crash-worthy  vehicle,  so  to  speak.  A 
bill  AAA  also  supports. 

One  other  major  proposal  Is  vmder  con- 
sideration in  Congress.  It  U  the  NaUonal 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Act,  originally  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Rmcorr.  It  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Traffic  Safety  Center  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  would 
provide  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  conduct  programs  of  highway 
safety  research  and  development.  It  hsi 
been  the  subject  of  continuing  hearings  in 
Washington  this  year  already. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  developments  In 
the  field  of  auto  and  highway  safety  la  the 
proposal  now  under  consideration  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Dean  Bob  Mar- 
shall and  his  people  of  the  engineering 
school  have  develofied  plans  for  a  highway 
safety  test  center  at  the  university.  The 
plans  include  an  800-acre  tract  site  with  a 
33-mlle  test  track  capable  of  handling  vt- 
hides  at  speeds  up  to  100  miles  per  hour,  a 
crash-test  pod,  skid-test  areas,  a  mulUplt 
vehicle  driver  education  course  and  many 
other  features. 

It  will  be  the  first  test  center  of  lu  kind 
In  the  United  States  other  than  the  test 
tracks  owned  by  the  auto  manufacturers, 
and  holds  the  promise  of  a  concerted  attack 
on  automobile  accidents.  The  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  attack  U  indicated  by  the  high 
interest  in  the  project  at  the  Medical  School, 
the  Music  School,  and  other  university  de- 
partments. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  was  delighted  with  thta 
opportunity  to  speak  on  this  subject,  but  It 
wasnt  Just  to  commend  you  for  past  efforts 
or  to  regale  you  with  the  efforts  of  Congisss 
or  the  university.  I  do  have  a  suggestion  to 
make  to  you. 

■niroughout  all  the  efforts  of  the  AAA 
runs  a  common  thread.  Whether  It  Is  In 
the  safety  patrol  program,  closing  of  speed 
traps  set  up  to  soak  the  stranger,  or  In  sup- 
porting the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
This  common  thread  la  the  underlying  theoie 
of  the  AAA — to  moke  smooth  the  «*T 
fcM-  the  traveler. 

But.  In  the  face  of  the  motintlng  highway 
accident  statistics.  Is  t^at  enough? 
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I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  Triple 
A  can  play  a  mu'sh  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant role  In  the  field  of  auto  safety.  The 
role  I  have  in  mind  for  your  organization 
would  draw  heavily  on  the  very  aspects  of 
your  organization  which  haiv«  been  respon- 
sible for  your  success  to  dat«.  Furthermore, 
It  seems  such  a  logical  extension  of  your  pro- 
gram that  you  may  even  now  be  conslder- 
mg  It  yourself. 

Simply  stated.  I  respectlvHy  urge  your 
organization  to  commit  Its  Imagination,  re- 
sources, and  memt>ership  to  a  program  of 
consumer  research  and  infonnatlon  leading 
toward  the  goal  of  safer  autotnoblles. 

As  an  Illustration,  let  me  take  the  Nelson 
motor  vehicle  standards  bUl  I  was  speaking 
of  a  moment  ago?  The  blB  would  require 
new  automobiles  to  Incorporate  certain  fea- 
tures the  Federal  Government  now  requires 
on  the  cars  it  buys.  The  Stst  Includes  17 
separate  safety  devices,  miny  of  which  I 
thought  I  had  on  my  car.  «ome  of  which  I 
don't.  It  now  appears  clear  that  only  the 
threat  of  this  legislation  will  force  the  auto 
Industry  to  take  even  these  moderate  safety 
steps.  As  I  go  through  the  lUst.  I  want  you 
to  ask  yourself  why  It  should  take  Federal 
legislation  to  get  these  features  built  into 
cars.  I  also  believe  you  will  Bee  from  the  list 
that  an  organization  like  AAA.  by  focus- 
ing attention  on  these  matters  through  sim- 
ple consumer  research  and  information  tech- 
niques similar  to  those  developed  by  Con- 
sumer's Report,  could  have  forced  the  auto 
Industry  to  Include  them  as  atandard  equip- 
ment long  ago.  I 

I  won't  read  the  whole  lisi.  but  here  are  a 
few  examples : 

Padded  Instriiment  panels  and  visors. 

Recessed  instrument  pa4(l  instruments 
and  control  devices. 

Impact  absorbing  steering  wheel  and  col- 
umn displacement. 

Safety  door  latches  and  hinges. 

Anchorage  for  seats. 

Pour-way  flashers. 

Dual  operation  brake  syst^tn. 

Windshield  washers. 

Glare  reduction  surfaces,  litatrimaent  panel, 
and  windshield  wipers. 

Kxhaust  emission  control  hystem,  air  pol- 
luuon  control. 

Safety  tire  rims. 

Backup  lights. 

Outside  rearvlew  mirror. 

Some  of  these  are  on  man  r  of  your  cars 
all  of  them  should  be  on  all  can  as  minimum 
safety  equipment.  A  consumer  research  and 
Information  program  by  AAA  would  have 
sssured  their  presence  on  automobiles  long 
»go.  An  AAA  effort  would  also  have  served 
to  educate  the  pubUc  on  the  need  for  these 
safety  features  and  as  well  as  for  safe  driving. 

The  announcement  Just  yesterday  that 
1987  cars  will  have  certain  safety  features 
Incorporated  in  the  steering  wheel  and  steer- 
lag  column  emphasizes  the  point  I  seek  to 
"nake  here.  The  Industry  has  responded  in 
this  way  to  pressure  for  increased  safety  fea- 
tures In  automobiles  coming  from  Congress 
»nd  the  public.  The  AAA  can  stimulate  and 
focus  this  opinion  and  I  am  sure  the  auto- 
motive Industry  will  continue  to  respond  with 
more  llfesavlng  devices  In  their  new  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  Inclusion  of  this  bare  tainlmum  safety 
equipment  will  not  end  the  battle.  There  Is 
»  continuing  need  for  AAA  to  play  a  useful 
role  In  assessing  the  value  of  new  devices  and 
"Jen  In  promoting  their  atldltlon  to  auto- 
mobiles as  standard  equlpmaiit. 

These  further  pieces  of  equipment  could 
include  such  things  as  a  hydraulic  bumper 
•ystem  to  absorb  more  of  the  shock  of 
TOhlcle  collisions,  square  frwnes  Instead  of 
*-frames  to  add  protectlot  to  passengers 
»8*ln«t  side  collisions,  energy  absorbing 
floor  and  panel  materials,  sad  others.  On 
wto  tires,  AAA  consumer  rfeeeorcb  and  In- 


formation could  be  most  helpful  to  tire 
buyers. 

It  is  Interesting  to  see  the  increased  atten- 
tion given  safety  by  manufacturers,  espe- 
cially In  Ford  advertising,  yet  I  do  believe 
the  auto  industry  Is  subject  to  criticism  for 
its  attitude  chat  its  business  is  business  and 
not  safety.  There  is  much  that  can  be  done 
by  you  and  Congress  to  lessen  the  chances  of 
death  or  injury  from  deficiencies  In  automo- 
tive construction  and  design.  The  notorious 
design  defects  in  the  suspension  system  of  a 
recent  model  car  should  be  made  fully  known 
to  your  membership  and  the  general  public. 
Vehicles  with  such  design  fiaws  should  not 
be  manufactTired,  but  if  they  are,  they 
should  not  be  purcheused.  You  can  play  an 
important  role  In  seeing  to  it  that  your  mem- 
bers are  aware  of  these  defects  and  that  the 
auto  industry,  rather  than  the  traveling 
public,  is  held  to  account  for  their  mistakes. 

A  consumer  research  and  information 
service  within  AAA  is  needed  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  evaluate  new  models  from 
a  safety  standpoint  and  to  create  consumer 
pressure  for  more  attention  to  safety  by 
automobile  manufacturers. 

A  major  effort  by  the  American  Automo- 
bile AsEociatlon  In  the  field  of  automotive 
safety  is  badly  needed  to  generate  the  sup- 
port needed  not  only  to  get  American  car 
manufacturers  to  build  safer  cars,  but  to 
pi'ovide  support  for  congressional  efforts  to 
obtain  a  reduction  in  highway  deaths  which 
result  from  unsafe  automobiles. 

Finally,  let  me  also  point  out  that  the  Wis- 
consin Division  Is  in  an  enviable  position  to 
begin  this  effort.  Its  proximity  to  the 
Traffic  Safety  Center  now  being  planned  at 
the  university  will  provide  you  here  in  Madi- 
son with  ready  access  to  the  engineer,  and 
other  talents  needed  to  make  specific  auto 
safety  studies.  The  university  in  turn  can 
benefit  from  your  efforts  to  put  to  immediate 
use  the  theory  and  knowledge  they  develop 
at  the  center.  Such  cooperation  is  what  will 
be  needed  in  the  years  ahead  as  Increasing 
numbers  of  vehicles  appear  on  our  highways 
giving  rise  to  ever-increasing  risks  of 
accidents. 

Again,  thanks  for  letting  me  participate  in 
your  ceremonies  dedicating  your  new  build- 
ing. I  hope  that  I  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  your  thinking  about  auto  safety  and 
that  your  organization  will  seriously  con- 
sider the  proposal  I  have  made.  Tour  orga- 
nization has  much  to  be  proud  of  and  it  has 
as  large  a  role  as  it  desires  in  the  continuing 
struggle  for  highway,  driver,  pedestrian,  and 
auto  safety.  Your  efforts  in  these  fields  will 
have  the  appreciation  of  your  members  and 
the  general  public  alike. 


enjoy  the  joys  and  liberties  of  a  country 
free  from  Communist  domination  and 
control. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday.  February  16.  1966,  was  the 
48th  annlversairy  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
p>endence  Day,  yet  Lithuania  regretfully 
has  been  imder  Communist  enslavement 
for  26  years,  due  to  the  ruthless  Soviet 
action  of  enforced  corporation  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  consequences  of  the  aggression  by 
communism  against  this  Baltic  state  are 
shoclclng,  from  the  tremendous  loss  of 
life  In  that  ruthless  action  to  the  serious 
decline  of  Lithuanian  agricultural  pro- 
duction due  to  the  coercive  collectiviza- 
tion of  land  and  the  pauperization  of 
Lithuanian  farmers. 

On  their  Independence  Day  Lithua- 
nians all  have  the  heartfelt  ssonpathies 
of  the  American  people  and  their  support 
in  the  hope  that  Lithuania  will  soon 


THE     OHIO     TURNPIKE— THE 
WORLD'S  SAFEST  HIGHWAY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  that  Ohio's  241-mile  toll 
road  Icnown  as  the  Ohio  Turnpike  has 
been  declared  the  world's  safest  high- 
way. At  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
February  8,  1966,  the  Ohio  Turnpike 
Commission  was  the  recipient  of  special 
recognition  for  outstanding  safety  rec- 
ords on  the  Ohio  Turnpike  for  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  release  relative  to  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Berba.  Obio. — ^The  Ohio  Turnpike  Com- 
mission on  FelM^ary  8  received  special  rec- 
ognition for  an  outstanding  safety  record 
on  the  Ohio  Tiirnplke  during  1965. 

Col.  Robert  M.  Chiaramonte,  superintend- 
ent of  the  State  Highway  Patrol,  presented 
a  superintendent's  citation  to  the  commis- 
sion during  a  reception  held  for  Chiaramonte 
at  the  Berea  Turnpike  Headquarters.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Shocknessy  Is  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
T»irnpike  Commission. 

Colonel  Chiaramonte  pointed  out  that  out- 
standing administrative  practices,  combined 
with  engineering  excellence,  unusually  good 
maintenance,  and  strong  traffic  supervlsfbn 
have  produced  the  world's  safest  highway. 
He  expressed  great  appreciation  for  the  com- 
mission's full  cooperation  with  the  highway 
patrol  which  polices  the  turnpike  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  traffic  enforcement  on  the  241- 
mlle  toll  road. 

The  turnpike  traffic  safety  record  for  1966, 
according  to  provisional  figures,  is  3.6  deaths 
per  100  million  miles  of  vehicular  travel. 
This  is  an  enviable  record  compared  to  a 
death  rate  of  7.3  on  Ohio's  rural  State  high- 
ways, 4.0  on  the  Interstate  System  and  a 
Statewide  death  rate  of  5.0. 

"The  policies  of  the  Ohio  Tiu-nplke  Com- 
mission have  always  been  directed  toward 
making  it  one  of  the  safest  highways  of  its 
type  in  the  world.  This  status  has  been 
reached  and  the  commission  is  to  be  proud 
of  its  accomplishments,"  Colonel  Chiara- 
monte stated. 

The  award  was  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  reception  held  In  honor  of  Colonel  Chi- 
aramonte and  Lt.  Col.  Clifford  E.  Reich,  as- 
sistant superintendent.  Colonel  Chiara- 
monte has  headed  the  patrol  since  Novem- 
ber 1.  1966. 

The  reception  was  attended  by  highway 
patrolmen  and  their  wives,  civic  leaders, 
public  officials.  Judges,  and  friends  from  the 
Cleveland  area. 

A  news  conference  preceded  the  reception, 
which  was  held  at  the  Berea  Turnpike  Com- 
mission Headquarters  located  at  682  Prospect 
Street. 


PROPOSED  POOD-POR-FREEDOM 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
thuslasticsJly  support  President  John- 
son's proposed  food-for-freedom  pro- 
gram, which  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress last  week.  In  his  message  on  the 
world  hunger  crisis,  the  President 
pledged  this  Nation's  leadership  in  the 
war  against  hunger  throughout  the 
world.    As  the  President  pointed  out,  this 
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\s  a  war  In  which  all  nations  can  be  vic- 
tors, and  in  which  all  nations  must  take 
part. 

The  President's  prosram  makes  sev- 
eral much-needed  changes  in  our  ap- 
proach to  the  world  hunger  crisis.  First 
and  foremost.  It  eliminates  the  surplus 
concept  in  food  aid  and  looks  forward 
deliberate  use  of  America's  tremendous 
agricultural  capacity  to  meet  world  food 
needs.  Current  farm  programs,  includ- 
ing the  food-for-peace  Drogram.  are 
eliminating  the  surplusdSn  our  ware- 
houses. If  we  are  to  lead  in  the  fight 
against  hunger  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries while  meeting  our  domestic  needs, 
we  will  need  to  gear  farm  production  to 
produce  what  can  be  used  constructively. 

The  food-for-freedom  program  pro- 
posed by  the  President  also  places  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  self-help  efforts 
of  recipient  countries  in  increasing  their 
agricultural  production.  Increased  food 
shipments  and  capital  and  technical  as- 
sistance will  be  provided  to  those  coun- 
tries that  give  a  high  priority  to  improv- 
ing and  modernizing  their  own  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  food.  That  the 
need  for  self-help  is  vital  can  be  seen 
in  the  President's  warning  that  "the 
-  time  is  not  far  off  when  all  the  combined 
production,  on  all  of  the  acres,  of  all  of 
the  agriculturally  productive  nations, 
will  not  meet  the  food  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping nations — unless  present  trends 
are  changed." 

The  American  farmer  is  one  of  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  the  new  direction 
in  our  food-aid  program.  Much  of  the 
6Q  million  idle  acres  on  American  farms 
will  be  needed  In  the  years  ahead  as  our 
Nation  Joins  with  others  in  the  critical 
race  between  food  and  population. 
These  acres  will  be  brought  back  into 
production  as  needed,  without,  however, 
creating  unwanted  surpluses  or  under- 
cutting farm  prices. 

I  am  especially  gratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent's authorization  of  purchases  of 
dairy  products  to  meet  high  priority 
domestic  and  foreign  progrsun  needs.   In 

1965.  I  introduced  an  amendment  which 
became  part  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  dairy  products  at  market 
prices  to  meet  the  needs  of  foreign  and 
domestic  food  programs.  This  provision 
eliminated  the  requirement  that  only 
surplus  products  be  used  to  meet  these 
n^eds.  In  the  new  food-aid  program, 
the  President  has  now  applied  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  this  authorization  to  all 
farm  products. 

I  think  James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times  has  siunmed  up  most  eloquently 
the  long-range  implications  of  the  Pres- 
ident's food-for-freedom  program.  In 
an   article  published  on  February   11, 

1966,  he  observed: 

When  the  history  of  thla  postwar  genera- 
tion la  written,  the  quiet  and  generous  poli- 
cies of  the  American  Ctovemment  are  likely 
to  stand  out  even  above  Its  military  ex- 
plolto,  and  nothing  Ulustratea  the  point  bet- 
ter than  President  Johnson's  new  eSorts  to 
relieve  world  hunger. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Reston's 
article  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

Waskwotom:  Fiobt  "Em  ob  Fkkd  "Em? 
(By  Jamee  Reston) 

Washington,  February  10. — There  la  a  kind 
of  Oreeham's  law  of  Journalism  In  which  the 
bad  news  drives  out  the  good,  the  negative 
overwhelms  the  positive,  and  the  warmakers 
drown  out  the  peacemakers. 

Tet  when  the  history  of  this  postwar  gen- 
eration Is  written,  the  quiet  and  generous 
policies  of  the  American  Government  are 
likely  to  stand  out  even  above  its  mUltary 
exploits,  and  nothing  Ulustrates  the  point 
better  than  President  Johnson's  new  efforts 
to  relieve  world  hunger. 

He  Is  no  longer  thinking  of  the  Nation's 
food  surpluses  as  a  problem  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity. He  Is  not  talking  now  about  taking 
more  acreage  out  of  production  but  of  put- 
ting some  of  the  60  million  land  bank  acres 
back  into  production,  and  la  the  process,  he 
is  likely  to  prove  that  this  Is  not  only  good 
agricultural  policy,  but  good  foreign  policy 
and  social  policy  at  the  same  time. 

ROOSXVELT'S    FORESIGHT 

Here  is  a  field  In  which  the  United  States 
has  dealt  consistently  and  generously  with 
the  causes  of  war — from  the  Marshall  plan 
to  the  Johnson  plan.  It  is  just  over  30 
years  ago  that  Franklin  Roosevelt's  Atlantic 
Charter  pledge  of  "freedom  from  want"  was 
given  substance  In  the  formation  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Since  that  time,  the  net  total  of  U.S. 
economic  aid  to  other  countries  was  over  965 
billion,  and  In  the  last  decade  U.S.  aid  pro- 
grams have  provided  over  140  mUIlon  tons  of 
food  for  needy  nations. 

THKEAT  or   FAMINE 

Nevertheless,  world  food  shortages  are 
greater  than  ever.  With  the  human  popula- 
tion Increasing  by  63  million  every  year,  and 
food  production  not  keeping  up,  there  is  a 
serious  threat  of  famine  in  India  and  other 
developing  countries,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions estimates  are  that  in  these  countries 
total  food  supplies  will  have  to  Increase  by 
103  percent  by  1980  and  by  261  percent  by  the 
end  of  the  century  to  maintain  even  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  nutrition. 

President  Johnson's  food  message  this 
week  combined  a  new  sense  of  urgency  and 
realism  about  his  problem.  He  knows  that 
peace  anfl  starvation  do  not  go  well  together, 
but  he  Ife  also  emphasizing  that  this  stagger- 
ing problem  cannot  be  met  for  long  by  the 
surpluses  of  the  advanced  nations  but  must 
be  faced  by  modern  agriculture  In  the  land 
of  the  hungry  nations. 

Therefore,  he  Is  proposing  expanded  food 
shipments  to  countries  where  food  needs  are 
growing,  and  self-help  efforts  are  underway; 
increased  capital  and  technical  assistance; 
expanded  food  production  In  this  country: 
Increased  emphasis  on  high  protein  foods  to 
combat  malnutrition,  and  provision  for  ade- 
quate reserves  to  meet  any  world  emergency. 

Aside  from  the  himaanitarian  aspects,  the 
social  and  political  considerations  of  this  pro- 
gram at  home  and  abroad  are  likely  to  be 
considerable.  Even  a  much  larger  produc- 
tion of  food  in  the  United  States  will  not 
stop  the  steady  flow  of  people  Into  the  cities, 
but  it  may  slow  It  up.  Farm  Income  Is  like-' 
ly  to  increase,  encouraging  people  to  stay  on 
the  land  and  In  the  small  agricultural  towns, 
and  If  Mr.  Jefferson  was  right  about  the 
character  of  the  American  farmer  and  the 
wickedness  of  urban  sodeUea,  this  will  be  all 
to  the  good. 

OvenMs,  the  moat  striking  advantage  of 
the  United  State*  In  Its  competition  with 
the  Communist  countries  Is  on  the  land. 
The  Russians  have  got  to  the  moon  but 
somehow  they  cannot  get  out  of  the  bole  on 
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the  earth.  Before  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  E^irope 
and  even  continental  China  were  exporten 
of  food:  now  they  are  all  Importers. 

The  United  States  is  now  producing  lu 
vast  agricultural  surpluses  with  less  than  10 
percent  of  Its  people  on  the  land  while  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  feed  Itself  with  over  60 
percent  of  its  people  on  the  farm.  Yield  per 
acre  has  Increased  by  109  percent  In  North 
America  m  the  last  25  years:  by  only  7  per- 
cent In  Asia;  and  these  are  factors  In  the 
•KTorld  agricultural  and  political  revoluUoa 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
leaders  of  the  new  and  hungry  nations. 

THE    PARADOX 

All  this  appeals  greatly  to  President  John- 
son. He  has  a  feeling  for  the  land  and  tiie 
poor — having  come  from  both — that  comes 
through  In  his  food  and  poverty  message* 
more  clearly  than  any  others;  and  in  em- 
phasizing them,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
la  establishing  a  record  that  may  In  the  end 
be  the  symbol  of  his  administration. 

This  In  a  way  Is  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
Vietnam.  Sometimes  we  give  the  impression 
that  we  are  determined  to  save  those  people 
from  communism  If  we  have  to  kill  them  In 
the  process,  and  the  controversy  over  this  gets 
In  the  way  of  the  larger  interests  and  nobler 
concerns  of  the  American  people. 


STATEMENT  BY  LAWRENCE  CARDI- 
NAL  SHEHAN  BEFORE  THE  BAL- 
-nMORE  CITY  COUNCIL  HEARINQ 
ON  OPEN-OCCUPANCY  BILL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  like 
every  major  city,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
been  gripped  in  a  great  struggle  between 
the  short-term  concerns  of  the  pocket- 
book  and  the  long-term  issues  of  right 
and  wrong. 

Recently  legislation  was  Introduced  by 
City  Council  President  Thomas  D'Ale- 
sandro  in  to  achieve  the  iaudable  goal 
of  fair  housing.  The  Issue  was  hotly 
debated,  too  often  with  more  heat  than 
light.  Passions  ran  high  in  the  city 
council  and  throughout  the  city. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  this  is  no  simple 
Issue,  but  one  bound  up  in  the  prejudices 
which  be  deep  In  every  community.  I 
wish  I  could  say  to  you  that  the  Balti- 
more City  Council  rose  above  these  pas- 
sions and  conquered  fear,  hate,  preju- 
dice, and  Ignorance,  but  this  is  not  so. 

Last  month  In  the  midst  of  this  hotly 
debated  Issue,  His  Eminence  Lawrence 
Cardinal  Shehan  made  an  imprece- 
dented  appearance  before  the  city  coun- 
cil to  request  passage  of  the  fair  housing 
ordinance.  Despite  threats  of  bodily 
harm  the  night  before  his  appearance. 
Cardinal  Shehan  made  a  strong  and 
eloquent  plea  for  passage  of  the  fair 
housing  ordinance  being  considered  by 
the  council. 

Mr.  President.  Cardinal  Shehan'g 
appearance  before  the  council  was 
typical  of  his  record  as  a  defender  of  hu- 
man dignity,  charity,  and  decency.  His 
leadership  In  the  quest  for  fulflllment 
of  human  rights  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  all  Marylanders  since  he  returned  to 
Maryland  several^ears  ago  as  coadjustor 
bishop  for  the  diocese  of  Baltimore. 

Cardinal  Shehan's  remarks  before 
the  council  were  another  milestone  in 
the  life  of  a  man  utterly  and  totally 
dedicated  to  the  rights  of  all  people  to 
live  in  freedom,  peace,  and  brotherhood. 
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His  Eminence  could  wet  have  stayed 
home  as  some  so-called  "leaders"  do 
when  Just,  but  unpopular,  causes  need  a 
champion.  No  criticism  would  have 
arisen.  Indeed,  the  Cardinal's  absence 
would  not  have  been  noticed  since  his 
appearance  was  unprecedented.  In- 
stead, Cardinal  Shehan  came  forward 
to  lead  other  distinguished  Baltimore 
clergy-men  to  give  witness  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  our  Nation  must;  meet  Its  moral 
and  legal  obligations  to  ajll  humanity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uimnimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
Cardinal  Shehan's  moving  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  [printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  His  Emini^ce,  Lawrence 
Cardinal  Shehan,  at  THt  City  Council 
Hearing  on  OPEN-Occcpj^icv  Bill,  Jan- 
UABT  13,  1966 

I  Joined  with  leaders  of 


Other  religious 
faltlis,  of  labor,  of   buslne44,   and   of  civil 

support  of  the 

the    proposed 

pending  before 


rights  groups  in  urging  the 
Baltimore    City    Council    fo:- 
fair  bousing  ordinance  now 
this  honorable  body. 

On  previous  occasions  sincjil  have  become 
archiblshop  of  Baltimore  I  {have  expressed 
my  concern  about  the  plight  of  the  Negro 
community  in  its  search  for  klecent  housing. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  over*i(helming  regret 
to  our  entire  community  sl^wld  the  explo- 
sive potentialities  of  the  ttietto  produce 
tragedies  such  as  have  tornTasunder  other 
major  American  urban  comi^unlties. 

The  dignity  of  the  Individual  requires  that 
no  prohibition  be  placed  against  any  person 
with  respect  to  his  place  of  tobitatlon  sim- 
ply beciuse  of  his  race,  rellg^n,  or  ancestry. 
The  overwhelming  persuasiy*  moral  argu- 
ment which  calls  for  statutory  relief  Is  one 
which  cannot  be  postponed  or  crippled. 

I  have  expressed  my  views  |o  the  lilaryland 
congressional  delegation  to  the  effect  that  a 
national  sUtute  Is  the  most  desirable  method 
of  approaching  a  solution  to  discrimination 
In  housing.  Realizing,  of  course,  that  the 
•ense  of  urgency  which  exlsjt*  In  our  large 
cities  does  not  weigh  as  heavily  upon  rural 
legislators,  I  would  be  less  than  realistic  to 
assume  that  this  Ideal  nation*!  goal  U  within 
Immediately  striking  distance. 

I  have  also  requested  the  OenerallAssem- 
bly  of  Maryland  to  pass  statewide  legislation 
prohibiting  discrimination  im  housmg,  and 
I  have  given  my  support  to  such  legislation 
M  House  bill  332,  introduced  |i|i  the  last  ses- 
•ion  of  the  general  assemblv,  as  well  as  Its 
counterpart  in  the  State  senajte. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Baltimore  metro- 
politan community  Includes  inore  than  the 
geographical  conflnee  of  Baltimore  City  I 
understand  full  well  that  the  political  sub- 
aivislons  surrounding  Baltimwe  City  shoiUd 
Mt  in  a  timely  fashion  to  adopt  open  oc- 
cupancy legislaUon  such  as  that  which  U 
pending  before  you,  but  I  cannot  be  unmlnd- 
nii  Of  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  the 
wepo  population  in  these  surrounding  po- 
etical subdivisions  la  so  sm^ll  as  to  fore- 
nail  prompt  passage  of  suc^  legislation. 

The  legislative  remedy  musit  be  applied  In 
we  areas  where  the  social  sickness  U  moat 
Wai^nt.  This  meens.  of  course,  that  Bal- 
^ff«  City  must  take  the  leadership  in 
providing  metropolitan-wide  Open  occupancy 
^latlon.  If  each  polltlcaj  subdivision 
«re  to  await  the  action  of  tlhe  other,  the 
counting  tensions  brought  about  by 
^ded  conditions  may  posslWy  explode  be- 
w«  a  common  consensus  Is  auTlved  at.  Ac- 
™^ngly.  I  call  upon  this  body  to  enact  into 
w  ine  Fair  Housing  Ordinance  before  you. 
iMn  mindful  of  the  preesuroa  under  which 
T^  And    yourselves.    I    kn4w    that    there 


exlarte  within  your  body  a  desire  for  states- 
manlike leadership. 

I  pledge  you  my  support  and  the  support 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  In  assisting 
and  encouraging  the  passage  of  similar  leg- 
islation In  the  political  subdivisions  sur- 
rounding our  beloved  city.  1  am  aware  of 
the  arguments  that  are  made  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  population  which  may  desert 
our  cltv.  and  I  am  equally  aware  of  the 
inequity  that  may  bt  visited  upon  some  of 
those  developers  who  have  made  their  com- 
mitment to  build  within  Baltimore  City  and 
who  may  And  themselves  placed  at  a  great 
economic  disadvantage  in  the  event  that 
some  of  the  dire  predictions  about  virban 
flight  to  the  suburbs  should  come  to  pass. 

The  heart  of  the  race  problem  is  a  moral 
Issue.  Even  if  the  percentage  of  the  Negro 
population  In  Baltimore  City  were  extremely 
small,  rather  than  In  excess  of  the  one- 
third  figure,  the  Justice  of  the  proposal  be- 
fore you  would  be  unaffected.  The  argu- 
ment for  Justice,  however,  coupled  with  the 
practical  consideration  of  tensions,  uneasi- 
ness, and  potential  massive  resort  to  law- 
breaking,  give  added  Impetus  to  the  crlUcal 
nature  of  the  proposal  before  you. 

I  pledge  you  that  this  fight  for  social  Jus- 
tice will  not  be  placed  upon  your  shoulders 
alone,  but  that  the  teaching  and  pastoral  ca- 
pacities of  the  Catholic  Church  will  support 
you  in  what  I  ask  you  to  do. 

I  call  upon  you,  then,  to  make  this  a  mat- 
ter of  civic  and  social  responsibility  so  as  to 
render  to  the  minorities  their  rights,  and  to 
assist  Baltimore  in  the  growth  which  we 
mutually  desire  to  see. 


ALASKA  THANKS  MR.  SHRIVER 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
about  5  years  ago,  the  American  foreign 
relations  took  on  a  new  Image.  Begin- 
ning In  the  West  African  Republic  of 
Ghana,  then  spreading  to  East  Africa 
in  Tanzania,  and  outward  to  Latin 
America,  Asia  and  the  Par  East,  the 
finest  concept  of  the  New  Frontier  has 
taken  American  educational  and  tech- 
nological know-how  to  46  countries  of 
the  world. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  about  the 
Peace  Corps,  now  more  than  10,000 
strong — the  grassroots  diplomats  per- 
haps closest  to  American  hearts. 

I  say  they  are  the  diplomats  closest 
to  American  hearts  because  there  Is  an 
inherent  remoteness  about  the  fellow 
who  wears  a  frock-tailed  coat  and  striped 
pants.  BuC  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
in  Ecuador,  in  his  jeans  and  sweatshirt. 
Is  a  fellow  with  whom  we  all  can  Identify. 
Last  year,  he  may  have  gassed  your  car 
at  the  comer  service  station. 

Now.  all  of  this  may  sound  like  apple 
pie,  and  the  Peace  Corps  may  have  some 
of  that  too,  but  the  U.S.  Senate  has  to 
be  concerned  with  hard-nosed  results. 
Well,  the  Peace  Corps,  in  my  estimation, 
has  delivered  those  results.  And  my 
State  of  Alaska  also  Is  getting  a  return 
from  the  Peace  Corps  budget. 

Alaska  is  getting  a  direct  dividend  from 
the  Peace  Corps  because  three  returned 
volunteers,  two  young  men  who  served  In 
Ecuador  and  one  who  was  a  beekeeper 
In  Guatemala,  are  key  people  In  the 
Alaska  poverty  program.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  salute  these  young  people, 
Mike  Valentine  of  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Ger- 
ald Miller  of  Ceresco.  Nebr.,  who  did  rural 
community  action  work  in  Ecuador;  and 
Don  Johnson,  also  of  Ceresco,  who  served 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Guatemala. 


Alaska  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  recently 
paid  tribute  to  the  trio  when  he  said: 

These  Peace  Corps  returnees  have  made  the 
most  constructive  Impact  upon  poverty  in 
Alaska  in  its  100  years  under  the  American 
flag. 

Gerald.  Mike,  and  Don  are  working 
out  of  Fairbanks.  Anchorage,  and  Bethel. 
Ninety  percent  of  their  time  is  spent  liv- 
ing with  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and  Indians  in 
remote  villages.  These  men  are  using 
Peace  Corps  skills  and  the  Peace  Corps 
concept  of  self-help  to  give  Alaska's  na- 
tive people  a  new  sense  of  personal  dig- 
nity and  value  as  human  beings. 

For  Instance,  Gerald  Miller,  who  was  a 
horse  trader  in  Nebraska  before  he  en- 
tered the  Peace  Corps,  is  working  with 
VISTA  volimteers  to  establish  a  pre- 
school program  in  the  Eskimo  village  of 
Hooper  Bay,  whose  population  of  560  in- 
cludes only  5  persons  with  salaried  Jobs. 
Gerald  also  has  organized  adult  educa- 
tion classes  at  Hooper  Bay,  community 
action  programs  at  Barrow,  Fort  Yukon, 
and  Arctic  Village. 

Don  Johnson,  working  with  the  Eski- 
mos of  Emmonak,  has  developed  a  saw- 
mill industry  there  which  will  provide 
paying  jobs  for  people  who  historically 
have  eked  out  a  subsistence  living  by 
hunting  and  fishing  and  trapping. 

Mike  Valentine  is  working  on  a  pro- 
gram to  electrify  the  Kodlak  Island  vil- 
lage of  Old  Harbor.  Electrification  of 
the  village  may  help  attract  a  canning 
plant. 

Alaska's  48,200  native  people  want  to 
pull  their  share  of  the  load  in  develop- 
ing our  abundant  resources.  But  in  or- 
der to  fulfill  this  responsibility,  the  Eski- 
mos, the  Aleuts  and  the  Indians  need 
technical  know-how,  not  how-to  lectures 
from  a  remote  podium.  They  need  dem- 
onstrations and  examples  from  people 
such  as  our  returned  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers who  live  in  the  villages  with  the 
people. 

That  is  what  Alaska  Is  reaping  from 
the  Peace  Corps.  Now,  the  real  fruits 
of  Sargent  Shriver's  inspired  overseas 
organization  are  being  harvested  In  my 
State,  although  the  seeds  were  planted 
in  Guatemala  and  Ecuador. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Sargent  Shriver  for  developing 
the  U.S.  Peace  Corps  into  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  effective  agencies  for  inter- 
national aid,  and  wish  him  well  in  his 
new  full-time  assignment  as  head  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

To  Jack  Vaughn,  the  Peace  Corps  di- 
rector-designate, I  say,  I  hope  that  more 
of  your  returned  volunteers  will  Journey 
to  Alaska,  where  there  is  great  opportu- 
nity for  those  who  want  to  serve  their 
fellow  nmn. 


DEATH  OP  ALEXANDER  P.  "CASEY" 
JONES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  death  of  Alexander  P, 
"Casey"  Jones  in  Florida  on  February 
15  was  a  great  loss  not  only  to  American 
newspapers  but  also  to  his  many  friends 
and  admirers.  "Casey"  Jones  repre- 
sented the  quest  for  excellence  in  Amer- 
ican journalism.  Both  the  newspapers 
he  managed — the  Washington  Post  and 
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the  Syracuse  Herald  Journal — and  their 
readers  benefited  from  his  forthright  and 
fearless  direction.  He  was  properly  In- 
sistent on  the  people's  right  to  know 
about  the  operation  of  their  government 
whether  Federal,  State,  or  local.  His 
sure  and  distinctive  touch  will  be  missed. 
His  Imprint,  however,  will  long  survive. 
For  many  years  I  was  pleased  to  be 
counted  among  his  friends  and  there- 
fore I  feel  a  pers(Mial  loss. 


THE  BASE  FOR  VIETNAM'S  GREAT 
SOCIETy 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
declaration  of  Honolulu  has  placed  the 
economic  resources  of  this  Nation  behind 
what  may  well  be  called  a  great  society 
program  for  South  Vietnam. 

Public  attention  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively focused  in  the  past  year  or  more 
on  the  military  situation  we  face  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  continues  to  pay 
little  attention  to  developments  within 
the  economy  of  that  country  and  its  In- 
ternal government  structure  and  opera- 
tions. The  truth  is  that  even  though 
there  have  been  no  recent  coups  It  Is 
reported  the  local  nonmllltary  situation 
has  oontlnually  deteriorated. 

Two  articles  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  written  by  two  of 
that  paper's  skilled  and  experienced  for- 
eign service  repwrters,  on  the  ^x>t  in 
Saigon,  under  a  joint  headline:  "Viet- 
namese Skeptical  of  Pledges;  Economic 
Situation  Is  Worsening."  They  deserve 
imiversal  and  careful  reading.  Some 
may  say  these  analyses  are  frightening, 
and  they  are.  But  they  are  also  realis- 
tic, and  we  must  be  realists  In  the 
approach  we  make  to  our  Vietnam  in- 
volvement. 

Our  own  Great  Society  is  starting  to 
build  upon  a  stable,  steady  base  of  grow- 
ing prosperity  over  the  past  5  years, 
prosperity  which  is  unprecedented.  We 
are  not  trjring  to  overlay  It  on  a  society 
shot  through  and  through  with  IneflD- 
clency,  corruption,  and  apathy  toward 
the  Central  Government.  We  are  doing 
it  by  our  own  efforts,  from  the  Inside,  not 
by  a  largess  stultifying  to  initiative  and 
Involvement  Imposed  from  the  outside. 

But  here  are  some  of  the  conditions 
reported  by  the  Post  reporters. 

First,  they  say  that  South  Vietnam  has 
not  as  yet  established  any  effective  poli- 
cies of  its  own  to  fight  the  war  on  the 
homefront.   Writes  Ward  Just : 

There  la  no  Incomes  policy,  no  price  policy, 
only  the  bare  beginnings  of  Import  policy, 
very  little  control  over  hoarding. 

Yet  we.  Who  are  talking  of  taking  on 
what  amounts  to  the  major  responsibility 
for  South  Vietnam's  domestic  economy 
as  well  as  for  Its  war.  are  beginning  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  rearranging  of  our 
own  domestic  policies.  In  order  that  we 
may  shoulder  this  tremendous  and  dubi- 
ous burden.  We  are  told  that  we  are 
threatened  with  Inflation,  and  we  are 
rightly  concerned  by  the  possibility  that 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  may 
creep  upward  in  that  direction  by  as 
much  as  2  or  3  percent.  But  there,  where 
the  Qovemment  Is  not  controlling  Infla- 
tion, and  where  we  are  feeding  it  daily 


with  our  massive  injections  of  funds, 
prices  rose  10  percent  last  month  alone, 
and  nearly  50  percent  in  the  last  year. 
The  prediction  is  that  the  rise  will  be  an- 
other 35  or  40  percent  in  the  next  year. 
This  means  that  by  1967  it  will  cost  us  $2 
for  each  dollar  it  was  costing  us  a  year 
ago. 

Think  of  it — 10  percent  In  1  month. 
Do  we  have  any  assurance  at  all.  any 
commitment,  from  the  Government  of 
General  Ky  that  measures  will  be  taken 
to  halt  such  terrible  economic  erosion? 
And  even  if  we  get  such  assurances,  will 
there  be  any  possibility  that  they  can  be 
carried  out? 

Second,  It  is  very  dubious  whether 
controls  will  be  accepted  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  quite  possible  that  attempts 
to  achieve  them  will  merely  result  in 
bringing  down  the  Government.  Far  too 
many  people  in  South  Vietnam  are 
caught  up  in  making  a  good  thing  of 
this  war.    Here  is  Mr.  Just's  account: 

But  there  Is  no  enthusiasm  for  the  war 
In  this  dazed  and  weary  country,  and  the 
population  Is  in  no  mood  to  accept  stiff  con- 
trols. While  ARVN  privates  die  in  the 
swamps  of  Haunghla  Province,  well-oS  Viet- 
namese sun  themselves  at  the  swimming  pool 
at  the  Cercle  Sportlf . 

While  Americans  struggle  through  the  rice 
fields  of  Blnhdlnh,  landlords  refuse  to  sell 
land  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment  on  which  to 
build  tent  cities  to  relieve  the  acute  hcuElng 
shortage  In  Saigon. 

"There  Is  no  patriotism  here,"  said  one  offi- 
cial. "I  am  not  being  negative.  I  am  being 
realistic." 

Third,  they  report  that  the  black  mar- 
ket is  running  away,  and  a  major  in- 
gredient In  that  occurrence  is  the  vast 
amoimt  of  cash,  of  U.S.  dollars,  with 
which  we  are  now  flooding  the  coimtry. 
Black  markets  mean  corruption,  and  I 
ndse  the  question,  what  assurance  have 
we  that  we  will  not  spread  and  com- 
pound the  corruption  now  existing  as  we 
pour  Into  South  Vietnam  not  only  the 
27  percent  of  the  fiscal  1967  AID  budget 
earmarked  for  Vietnam,  but  further 
simis — much  as  they  may  be  needed — 
for  education,  health,  schools,  farm  de- 
velopment?   Says  Mr.  Just: 

It  Is  understood  that  the  United  States 
Itself  will  undertake  to  Increase  imports  of 
consumer  goods  like  radios,  bikes,  and  tele- 
vision sets.  But  complicating  that  problem 
is  an  antique  Import  licensing  law. 

The  report  by  Mr.  Just's  colleague, 
Stanley  Kamow,  elaborates  and  points 
up  more  clearly  what  this  means : 

Economic  disruption  is  naturally  accom- 
panied by  corruption,  which  Is  regarded  here 
as  almost  as  great  an  enemy  to  the  country 
as  the  Communists.  Nearly  everything,  from 
construction  contracts  to  the  delivery  of 
motor  scooters,  which  are  rationed  by  the 
Government,  is  said  to  require  a  payoff. 

Import  licenses  are  being  bought  and  sold, 
and  it  Is  feared  that  when  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial Import  program  Is  accelerated — In 
order  to  absorb  the  surplus  currency  in  cir- 
culation— the  traffic  In  licenses  will  boom. 

We  are  not  without  guilt  In  this  situa- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  we  have  not  re- 
quired rigorous  preconditions  of  eco- 
nomic controls  and  reforms  from  the 
Saigon  government  before  committing 
our  own  funds,  without  which  that  gov- 
ernment could  not  exist. 


Further,  the  Impact  of  the  "massive 
infusion  of  UjS.  funds,  estimated  to  total 
$600  million  in  1966"  has  aggravated  the 
black  market  in  money  and  contributed 
to  the  runaway  inflation.  We  have  evi- 
dently not  put  restrictions  on  ourselves, 
have  not  used  the  kind  of  self-restraint 
which  the  situation  demands.  Mr. 
Kamow,  for  example,  cites  the  case  of 
the  landlady  wife  of  a  prominent  Viet- 
namese general  who  is  turning  out  a  ^ 
Vietnamese  civil  servsuit  in  order  to  rent 
her  property  to  an  American  who  is  will- 
ing to  pay  $600  per  month.  A  barmaid, 
it  is  reported,  can  earn  more  in  a  day 
than  a  longshore  worker  in  a  month, 
more  in  a  year  than  a  Cabinet  official 
on  American  money  tossed  her  way.  Our 
employment  of  100,000  Vietnamese  at 
high  rates  has  further  thrown  the  local 
economy  into  dire  straits. 

A  construction  program  at  $400  million 
a  year  is  making  an  Impact  of  $100  mil- 
lion on  the  Vietnamese  economy.  With 
a  total  population  of  15  million  at  a  gen- 
erous outside  figure,  this  Is  equivalent 
to  an  Impact  about  equal  to  that  of  our 
own  poverty  program — $1 .3  billion.  Even 
10-year-old  boys  are  getting  into  the  act 
{ts  construction  workers. 

Finally,  there  is  the  very  serious  matter 
which  Mr.  Kamow  raises  of  skepticism  in 
Vietnam  over  our  Great  Society  program 
for  them : 

By  and  large,  the  promise  of  new  social 
and  economic  programs  has  not  aroused  dis- 
cernible enthiiElasm,  largely  because  the  hU- 
tory  of  recent  years  is  crowded  with  unful- 
filled plan*.      , 

"We've  heard  it  all  before,"  said  s 
prominent  trade  imlon  leader  yesterday. 
"We  are  weary  of  words." 

This  skepticism  seems  to  permeate  the 
local  view  of  the  Honolulu  meeting  of 
President  Johnson  and  Premier  Ky, 
which  is  seen  "as  primarily  an  American 
exercise  in  bulwarking  the  local  govwn- 
ment.  And  it  is  believed  that  awfther 
Honolulu  meeting  this  sununer,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President,  will  repeat 
that  exercise. 

"It's  like  doping  horses,"  commented 
an  irreverent  young  Vietnamese  Army 
officer  the  other  day.  "They  run  for 
awhile,  and  then  you've  got  to  give  them 
another  snot." 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  am  not  decrying 
our  aims  and  our  good  Intentions.  But 
if  it  is  essential  that  we  move  Into  s 
Great  Society  program  in  Vietnam,  it  is 
essential  also  that  we  secure  the  acttre 
cooperation  and  participation  of  the 
Saigon  Government.  It  Is  futile  suid  self- 
destructive  if  we  go  through  the  pangs 
of  wrenching  our  own  economy  into  line 
for  these  great  efforts,  at  the  expense  of 
serious  wounds  to  our  own  Great  Society 
program,  only  to  have  it  fail.  Failure 
is  inevitable,  however,  if  we  do  not  take 
into  cu:count  the  total  situation  and  look 
realistically  at  the  shaky  structure  and 
the  limited  possibilities  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Government  to  command  the 
wholehearted  cooperative  support  of 
those  now  fattening  from  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  appear  in  the  Concris- 
siONAi.  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  M  the  Rxcoro. 
ts  follows:  I 

Saioon  Boom  Causxs  Problem3:  Vietnamksk 
Skhtical  or  P'LEDcxs;  Economic  Situation 
Is -Worsening 

(By  Stanley  KamdW) 

Saigon,  February  16.— President  Johnson's 
meeting  with  South  Vietnam's  leaders  in 
Honolulu  last  week,  followed  by  visits  to 
Saigon  by  Vice  President  Huwhkbt,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman,  and  as- 
lorted  other  American  dignitaries  drama- 
tized the  U.S.  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Now  that  the  fanfare  has  faded  away, 
however.  Vietnamese  are  feeling  somewhat 
bewildered  and  more  than  a  little  dubious 
about  the  administration's  da^tdlng  perform- 
ance. Their  opinions  vary,  of  Course,  accord- 
ing to  their  social  background* 

Predictably,  the  educated,  articulate  civil 
lervants.  lawyers,  schoolteachers,  and  oth- 
er "tntellectuals"  here  In  the  capital  seem 
to  take  a  skeptical  view  toward  Washing- 
ton's hopes  of  helping  to  bullfl  a  Great  So- 
ciety In  Vietnam. 

Some  of  them  were  comforted  to  hear 
Humphrey  speak  of  satisfying  popular  as- 
pirations and  rising  expectations — a  refresh- 
ing antidote  to  much  of  the  military  Jargon 
heard  here.  Many  others  were  pleased  to 
hear,  through  vhe  local  grapevine,  that  Free- 
man had  Intervened  to  save  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  agronomists  from  being  drafted 
Into  the  army. 

By  and  large,  however,  the  promise  of  new 
social  and  economic  programs  has  not 
aroused  discernible  enthusiasm,  largely  bo- 
cause  the  history  of  recent  yelfs  Is  crowded 
with  unfulfilled  plans. 

•TVe've  heard  It  aU  before."  said  a  prom- 
inent trade  union  leader  yestenday.  "We  are 
weary  of  words." 

Doubts  about  the  future  are  reinforced, 
moreover,  by  a  fairly  pervasive  lack  of  faith 
In  the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment headed  by  Premier  Ng:uyen  Cao  Ky. 

In  hU  speeches  and  statements,  Ky  pro- 
jects an  image  of  himself  as  an  honeet,  sim- 
ple soldier  dedicated  to  promoting  "social 
revolution."  That  image  has  raportedly  cap- 
tivated the  Vinilte  House,  where  Ky's  state- 
ments are  said  to  be  on  the  rfequlred  read- 
ing list. 

But  to  Vietnamese  here  in  S4|gon— and  to 
many  American  officials,  too— «y  is  far  from 
we  hero  he  is  made  out  to  be  iby  his  publl- 

«IL*  .^^.  B°^ernment  is  stable  largely  be- 
Tf^}\J^  immobile,  explain!  Vietnamese. 
m»^t  K  »  *^  '^'^-  "  *■  °°t  "^lly  ^^y'"  govem- 
SSnf  ."h  f-  ^''°'*  °'  generals  who.  for  the 
sue  of  their  own  survival,  have  UclUy  agreed 
not  to  disagree— at  least  for  the  present 

tt  the  view  of  Vietnamese  hare,  moreover, 
au«  u  "^"^  government  hangs  together  be- 
wlTh  I  ^^^"PP<"■t«»  by  the  Onlted  States, 
wnich  would  not  tolerate  another  succession 
wwup  delate  and  uprisings  such  as  fol- 
w^  the  downfall  of  the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
'•Ptte  In  November  1963.  1 1 


money  have  simply  unhinged  and  disrupted 
the  local  society  to  the  point  at  which  a 
bargirl  can  earn  in  a  day  what  a  longshore- 
man makes  In  a  month. 

Soaring  prices  have  especially  affected 
fixed-income  groups — civil  servants,  army 
officers,  schoolteachers  and  other  profes- 
sionals— who  are  the  intelllgenteia  of  any 
underdeveloped  country. 

tknant  bixno  kvictkd 

A  middle-level  civil  servant  is  being  e\1cted 
from  his  house  this  week,  for  example,  be- 
cause his  landlady  can  find  an  American 
tenant  willing  to  pay  $600  per  month  rent. 
The  landlady.  Incidentally,  is  the  wife  of  a 
prominent  Vietnamese  general. 

Economic  disruption  is  naturally  accom- 
panied by  corruption,  which  is  regarded  here 
as  almost  as  great  an  enemy  to  the  country 
as  the  Communists.  Nearly  everything,  from 
construction  contracts  to  the  delivery  of 
motor  scooters,  which  are  rationed  by  the 
government,  is  said  to  require  a  payoff. 

Import  licenses  are  being  bought  and  sold, 
and  it  U  feared  that  when  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial Import  program  is  accelerated— In 
order  to  absorb  the  surplus  currency  In  cir- 
culation— the  traffic  in  licenses  will  boom. 

Characteristically,  most  of  the  critics  of 
conditions  here  can  offer  little  in  the  way 
of  constructive  suggestions  for  handling  the 
situation  more  effectively.  It  can  be  re- 
called that  several  of  those  In  positions  of 
authority  today  were  themselves  last  year's 
critics,  fulminating  against  the  regime  then 
In  office  and  vowing  to  perform  honestly 
and  efficiently  if  thej^ook  power. 

ixAH  or  Abandonment 

Underlying  this  every-man-for-hlmself  ap- 
proach, however,  is  perhaps  the  one  feeling 
that  touches  nearly  every  Vietnamese.  It  Is 
a  fear  of  being  abandoned,  fOTgotten,  sold 
out. 

Over  the  past  generation.  Vietnamese 
hopes  w«re  buoyed  up  and  then  tietrayed  by 
the  French,  the  Japanese,  the  Communists 
and  by  successive  Saigon  leaders. 

Despite  the  gallant  words  uttered  at 
Honolulu,  the  Vietnamese  are  not  at  aU 
sure  how  much  trust  they  c^  place  in  the 
United  States— which  In  turn  prompts  some 
Americans  here  to  wonder  how  much  trust 
can  be  placed  In  the  Vietnamese. 


ANOTHIS    MZXTTINO    I 

tuS«on^if!K^?K  Johnson's  p^wonal  Iden- 
racation  With  the  Saigon  leaders  in  Hono- 
™u  last  week  has  been  seen  here  as  pri- 
STiLtr  ^™*'''°*n  exercise  14  bulwarking 
Sit  ^„t^°rL°'°^?*-  ^""^  •*  ^  believed 
mo-   r«nn     ^o'^o'"!"  meetlag  this  sum- 

ln*l*p«!,?*  ''"P'"^  horses,"  commented  an 
^verent  young  Vietnamese  anhy  officer  the 
o«er  day^  "They  run  for  awhile  and  then 
^•re  got  to  give  them  another  shot." 
witl."7v°^  ^^^  criticism  reflects  uneasiness 
hM  "f*  *'«8«°e™tlng  economic  situation 
— '•    Tremendous    infusions    of    American 


(By  Ward  Jurt) 

Saigon,  February  16. — Saigon's  econonUc 
situation,  serious  for  the  past  year,  Is  becom- 
ing critical,  and  diplomatic  sources  rate  it 
as  second  only  to  the  Vietcong  as  "the  moet 
Important  political  problem  we  have." 

According  to  Government  figures  released 
yesterday,  prices  rose  10  percent  last  month 
over  December  and  nearly  50  percent  over 
the  year  1965.  There  U  an  acute  shortage  of 
skilled  labor,  imports,  and  consumer  goods. 
A  flourishing  black  market  and  official  cor- 
ruption add  to  the  difficulties. 

Overhanging  all  is  the  massive  infusion 
of  U.S.  funds,  estimated  to  total  $600  mUIlon 
In  1966. 

The  problem  is  shot  through  with  para- 
dox.   Vietnam,  a  country  at  war,  has  a  boom- 
ilng  economy — but,  informed  economists  say, 
it  is  an  almost  classic  example  of  a  sellers' 
market  run  riot. 

U.S.  officials  have  made  It  clear  to  the 
Oovemment  that  they  regard  the  situation 
with  the  utmost  seriousness,  and  President 
Johnson  himself  reportedly  told  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  at  the  Honoltilu  conference 
last  week  that  even  if  the  military  struggle 
U  won,  the  gain  woiUd  go  up  In  smoke  If  the 
economic    situation    deteriorates    further. 

The  Government,  preoccupied  with  the  war 
and  lacking  the  competence  to  deal  with 
economic  complexities,  has  not  been  quick 
to  confront  the  crisis. 

The  black  market,  In  money  and  in  goods, 
has  swollen.    There  is  no  Incomes  policy,  no 


price  policy,  only  the  bare  beginnings  of  an 
Import  policy,  very  lltUe  control  over  hoard- 
ing. * 

One  key  suggesUon  has  been  to  Increase 
taxes  on  "the  winners"  here — bar  owners, 
landlords,  hotel  keepers. 

What  the  boom  has  done  ts  throw  the 
economy  out  of  proportion,  crea|ing  an  eco- 
nomic problem  first,  but  bringing  social  and 
political  problems  along  with  it. 

This  Is  a  country  where  a  bar  girl  can 
make  more  than  a  Cabinet  minister,  where  a 
cyclo  driver  in  Saigon  can  make  a  killing  a 
day  if  he  caters  to  the  Americans,  where  the 
labor  shortage  is  so  acute  that  the  gigantic 
U.S.  construction  company,  RMK,  recently 
pirated  a  Vietnamese  driver  employed  by  the 
U.S.  Embassy. 

Not  aU  these  effecte  are  bad.  The  boom 
has  tended  to  get  money  into  the  hands  of 
the  urban  poor,  where  it  is  most  needed  (as 
well  as  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  busi- 
nessmen, where  it  is  no*) .  Farm  Income 
rose  by  an  estimated  26  percent  last  year. 

But  the  pressure  has  been  on  prices:  Milk, 
rice,  and  cloth  have  all  gone  up  dramaticaUy. 
Pork  has  risen,  by  one  estimate,  200  percent 
in  a  year. 

Many  of  the  goods  people  want  can  be  pro- 
duced locally,  but  because  of  the  war  effort 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  Increase  pro- 
duction. The  United  States  employs  100,000 
Vietnamese,  for  example. 

MORE  CONBX7MSR  GOODS 

It  is  understood  that  the  United  States 
Itself  will  undertake  to  increase  imports  of 
consumer  goods  like  radios,  bikes,  and  tele- 
vision sete.  But  complicating  that  problem 
Is  an  antic  Import  licensing  law  and  the 
difficulty  of  moving  goods  Into  Vletnameee 
ports. 

Officials  here  are  frantically  trying  to  open 
up  the  port  of  Saigon  (where  turn-around 
time  for  a  vessel  Is  frequently  2  to  3  weeks) 
to  Imports,  to  turn  the  sellers'  market  Into  a 
buyers'  market.  But  the  heavy  Importation 
of  military  hardware  makes  It  a  difficult  task, 
despite  the  Improvements  to  the  harbors  of 
Danang  and  Qulnhon  and  the  Brobdlng- 
naglan  effort  at  Camranh  Bay. 

Rippling  beneath  the  surface  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment's refusal — or  InabUity — to  do  any- 
thing about  the  black  money  market,  to 
which  many  prices  are  tied.  The  official  rate 
is  73  piastres  to  the  dollar.  The  black  mar- 
ket rate  was  135  piastres  to  the  dollar  In 
August  and  170 1^  week. 

Sources  here  say  that  the  gigantic  Uj8. 
construction  effort  must  also  be  cut  back. 
The  U.S.  investment  in  construction  is  now 
estimated  at  $400  mUUon  a  year,  $100  million 
of  which  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  economy. 

AIRPORTS  BEING  BTTILT 

The  United  States  is  buUdlng  everything 
from  airports  to  billets,  with  a  restating 
pressure  on  iron,  steel,  and  cement.  As  one 
example  of  the  social  and  political  Implica- 
tions, 10-year-old  boys  are  becoming  con- 
struction workers. 

The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  this  year, 
economists  say,  is  that  the  infiatlon  rate  will 
be  held  to  36  <»■  40  percent. 

Experts  say  that  by  the  adroit  use  of  a 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  a  savings-bond 
campaign,  for  example,  and  a  conscious  effort 
at  belt-tightening,  the  crisis  might  be 
averted. 

But  there  is  ao  enthusiasm  for  the  war  In 
this  dazed  and  weary  country,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  in  no  mood  to  accept  stiff  controls. 

While  ARVN  privates  die  in  the  swamps  of 
HaunghU  Province,  well-off  Vietnamese  sim 
themselves  at  the  swimming  pool  at  the  Cer- 
cle Sportlf. 

While  Americana  struggle  through  the  rice 
fields  of  Blnhdlnh,  landlords  refuse  to  sell 
land  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment  on  which  to 
build  tent  cities  to  relieve  the  acute  housing 
shortage  in  Saigon. 
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"There  la  no  patriotism  here."  said  one  offi- 
cial. "I  am  not  being  negative.  I  am  being 
realistic." 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  MassachiuetU.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  was  a  day  of  re- 
membrance for  Lithuanians  around  the 
world.  On  February  16,  1918,  this  small 
but  heroic  country  located  on  the  rim  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  declared  its  Independence 
from  the  great  Russian  State.  But  the 
taste  of  freedom  was  short-lived  for  dur- 
ing the  chaotic  turmoil  of  World  War  n, 
this  Baltic  nation  was  absorbed  into  the 
vast  Soviet  empire.  Since  that  time  the 
Lithuanians  have  experienced  the  cold, 
driving  demands  of  Communist  control. 
Independent  Lithuanian  organizations 
around  the  world,  however,  have  tried  to 
keep  alive  the  fire  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence which  burned  so  brightly  dur- 
ing the  1920's  and  1930's. 

And  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple has  not  been  dominated.  For  several 
years  following  World  War  n.  a  coura- 
geous Lithuanian  freedom  army  actively 
resisted  Soviet  authorities.  Today,  Lith- 
uanians everywhere  look  to  a  time  when 
their  people  will  be  once  more  able  to 
follow  their  daily  pursuits  in  freedom. 
Thus  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  has 
become  an  occasion  not  only  for  an- 
guished remembrance  but  also  for  re- 
newed hope.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try share  the  ideals  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania.  It  is  only  appropriate  that 
now  and  throughout  the  year  we  recall 
and  record  our  admiration  for  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  MILITARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION. 
FISCAL  1966 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  is 
S.  2791. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  2791)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StznnisI. 


WK     MUST     STAST     FIOM     WHEKX     WK     AKI 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday, following  the  remarks  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oeorgla  [Mr. 
Russell],  I  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
pending  bill,  with  reference  to  the  money 
figures  in  it. 

This  is  an  authorization  bill,  but  it 
is  certainly  a  money  bill,  and  almost  the 
same  as  an  appropriation  bill.  In  a  few 
days  after  this  bill  passes,  we  shall  have 
an  appropriation  bill  before  us. 

I  point  out.  In  addition  to  the  points 
I  made  about  the  money  yesterday,  that 
a  substantial  part — at  least  30  percent, 
perhaps — of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
bill  has  actually  already  been  spent  be- 
cause of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  At  least 
that  much  will  be  used,  after  we  appro- 
priate it,  to  replace  the  funds  that  have 
been  used  during  the  first,  second,  and 
third  quarters  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
expenditures  that  have  been  madie  as 
part  of  the  expenses  of  that  war.  The 
money  provided  by  this  bill  will  replace 
those  funds  for  the  fourth  quarter. 

There  Is  nothing  illegal  about  that.  It 
was  authorized  by  the  bill.  However,  the 
fact  that  it  was  necessary  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  I  called  attention  last 
year,  when  we  were  considering  the  bill, 
and  I  was  handling  it  at  that  time,  to 
the  fact  that  the  Defense  Department 
should  have  requested  more  money  than 
was  being  requested  at  that  time. 

At  that  time  pnly  $1,700  million  was 
expressly  earmarked  for  southeast  Asia. 
It  was  generally  known  that  it  would 
require  much  more  money  than  that.  It 
has  taken  money  out  of  the  "hide"  of 
the  military  budget.  As  I  have  said,  we 
are  spending  fourth  quarter  money  be- 
cause we  are  running  out  of  items  for  the 
first,  second,  and  third  quarter.  This 
money  will  be  used  to  replace  the  money 
that  has  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

February  28  is  about  the  critical  date 
when  these  funds  should  be  available  to 
keep  the  accounts  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment from  being  embarrassed. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  give  a  special 
title  to  the  remarks  I  shall  make  today 
on  the  bill  as  a  whole  and  the  questions 
involved.  That  title  is  that  we  must 
start  from  where  we  are  with  reference 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  question  Is 
not  one  of  how  we  got  there.  That 
question  has  long  since  passed.  We 
have  been  in  Vietnam  since  1954.  The 
question  is  not  why  we  went  over  there. 
We  can  argue  that  question  endlessly. 
It  may  be  relevant,  but  it  is  not  in  issue 
now,  because  we  have  been  there  all  this 
time.  So  the  title  of  my  remarks  is, 
"We  Must  Start  Prom  Where  We  Are." 

I  said  yesterday,  and  I  repeat  today, 
that  I  shall  not  vote  for  any  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  unless  error  should  be 
shown  in  the  figures,  even  though  such 
amendment  may  sustain  my  policy  views 
on  the  question  of  the  war  and  what 
should  be  done  about  it.  I  would  cer- 
tainly vote  against  any  that  was  drawn 
to  endorse  an  opposing  policy.  Such  a 
proposal  or  argument  can  be  made  later, 
in  a  proper  manner.  The  real  point  is 
that  our  men  are  fighting,  bleeding,  and 
dyinp.  The  war  goes  on.  The  ships, 
planes,  carriers,  and  everything  else 
must  move.    The  money  must  be  appro- 


priated for  those  purposes.  Our  men 
must  have  more  than  they  need;  not  the 
minimum  of  what  they  may  need. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
a  member  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  wish  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  fine  patriotic  sentiments 
which  have  been  expressed  so  well  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
who  has  for  years  handled  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill,  and  for 
1  or  2  years  handled  the  total  appropri- 
ation biU. 

This  bill  provides  an  authorization  for 
war  material,  where  needed,  by  those  who 
are  committed  to  the  war.  As  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  this  is  not  the  time  for  an 
argument  about  how  we  got  there  or  why 
we  got  there,  or  to  put  in  this  t>articular 
bill  policy  statements.  I  assure  him  that 
I  share  those  sentiments,  and  I  shall  ao 
vote.      

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  remarks  and  for  his 
solid  support,  which  is  always  forthcom- 
ing. He  is  a  member  of  our  appropria- 
tions subcommittee,  and  is  unusually 
well  informed.  I  repeat,  we  must  start 
from  where  we  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port S.  2791  and  the  $4.8  billion  of  sup- 
plemental military  authorizations  for 
southeast  Asia  which  it  provides.  Sen- 
ators may  recall  that  during  considera- 
tion of  the  southeast  Asia  $1.7  billion 
addendum  to  the  fiscal  year  1966  mili- 
tary budget  last  August,  I  predicted  that 
a  much  greater  amount  would  be  re- 
quested of  the  Congress  in  January.  It 
was  clear  to  me  then  that  the  appropria- 
tions requested  were  entirely  Inadequate 
to  fund  oxir  expanding  operations  in 
Vietnam. 

No  one  has  a  greater  or  more  sincere 
desire  than  I  for  halting  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  ending  the  sacrifice  of  valuable 
American  lives.  I  have  supported  and 
will  continue  to  support  every  construc- 
tive effort  seeking  an  honorable  solution 
to  this  tragic  problem  and  an  honorable 
end  to  our  involvement.  Bringing  this 
tragic  war  to  an  honorable  conclusion  is 
the  first  order  of  business  with  me  and 
should  be  the  first  order  of  business  with 
all  patriotic  and  thoughtful  Americans. 

That  means  to  me  that  this  takes  a 
high  and  top  priority  over  any  domestic 
program ;  both  the  old  ones  and  the  new 
ones,  caU  them  Great  Society  or  what- 
ever they  may  be  called. 

The  first  order  of  business  of  Congress 
Is  to  try  to  bring  this  war  to  an  honor- 
able conclusion  with  the  least  possible 
loss  of  life  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

The  American  people,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Congress,  are  rightfully  concerned 
about  our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam 
and  about  its  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture. They  want  to  know  and  are  en- 
titled to  know  Just  what  our  policy  i« 
and  where  we  are  headed. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  % 

That  is  why  I  believe  these  bUls  should 
be  considered  now  on  a  first  priority 
basis. 

However,  devisive  criticism  whidi 
gives  to  the  world  and  our  troops  in 
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the  field  the  impressioni :  the  United 
States  is  a  divided  Nation  working  >t 
cross  purposes  and  lacking  in  unitj^ 
an  entirely  different  question.  This 
serves  to  reenforce  the  belief  of  the 
Asiatic  Communists  that  vtt  are  lacking 
in  national  purpose,  determination,  and 
moral  strength,  and  lowers  the  morale 
of  our  troops'  in  the  field. 

There  are  those  who  ii&sist  that  we 
should  undertake  meanlngsful  negotia- 
tions at  the  conference  table  to  bring 
this  war  to  an  end.  They  overlook  the 
?ery  clear  fact  that  we  have  made  every 
effort  to  achieve  this  result  and  that  the 
recent  unprecedented  diplomatic  effort 
to  open  the  door  to  negotiatioi^  was  un- 
productive. 

There  are  those  who  sayi  that  the  en- 
tire matter  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
United  Nations  to  work  out  a  just  settle- 
ment. We  have  now  gone  to  the  United 
Nations  with  this  problem  und  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  evidence  th(>t  the  United 
Nations  is  capable  of  achleiving  any  sig- 
nificant or  dramatic  results^ 

There  are  those  who  iiUist  that  we 
limit  the  war  as  much  as  possible  and 
make  every  effort  to  avoid  a  wider  war. 
This  has  been  our  policy  land  purpose. 
No  right  thinking  person  in  America 
desires  an  escalation  of  this  war  or  the 
loss  of  American  lives.  However,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  meet  aggressive 
force  with  the  force  which  is  necessary 
to  contain  and  repel  it.  Ta  do  otherwise 
would  put  victory  in  doubt  land  raise  the 
possibility  that  we  might  be  driven  into 
the  sea.  At  best,  it  would  mean  a  long 
and  bloody  stalemate  of  10  to  15  years  or 
more,  which,  in  the  long  mn,  would  be 
the  most  costly  in  blood  anid  money. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  tery  substan- 
tial point  in  my  mind.  I  hope  that  we 
are  not  at  the  point  where!  tve  must  en- 
gage in  a  long  and  bloody  stalemate  year 
after  year.  This  has  been  the  policy  of 
other  nations  in  Asia  in  decades  past  but 
it  certainly  must  not  become  our  policy. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
wish  to  approach  it  in  th^tl  way.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  would  endorse  such 
a  policy.  ; 

Debate,  of  course,  is  usefil  and  should 
not  be  curtailed.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  in  this  difficult  time  debate  should 
be  helpful,  constructive,  and  positive, 
rather  than  negative  and  divisive.  We 
had  a  very  good  debate  here  yesterday 
afternoon.  However,  In  all  lof  the  recent 
debate  and  criticism,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
there  has  not  been  presented  any  sug- 
gestion or  recommendation  which  offers 
a  feasible,  desirable,  and  effective  alter- 
native to  the  course  that  we  have  fol- 
lowed recently  and  propose]  to  follow  in 
the  future. 

Although  I  opposed  our  briginal  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam,  one  rea- 
son being  that  I  believed  it  to  be  unwise 
for  us  to  undertake  this  commitment 
Hone.  I  believe  It  is  now  too  late  for  dis- 
*P^ment  as  to  whether  we  should  be 
to  South  Vietnam.  The  time  has  come 
for  Americans  everywhere  to  close  ranks 
{«a  give  both  the  President  and  our 
aghtingmen  in  the  field  the  support  and 
"•^ing  they  need  and  deserve. 

in  ,     "  ^  ^y  ^^^^  ^  opposed  our  orig- 
"ai  commitment  in  South  Vietnam,  I 


mean  that  I  opposed  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  three  Senate  debates.  I  am 
not  bringing  that  up  to  say,  "I  told  you 
so."  I  do  not  feel  that  way  about  it.  I 
mention  that  only  to  show  that  I  am  not 
a  fanatic  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  war- 
minded.  My  position  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  we  are  already  there.  We  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it  and  have  honor- 
able terms  before  we  leave. 

Just  as  I  supported  the  recent  peace 
offensive  arid  the  efforts  to  open  a  door 
to  the  conference  table,  so  do  I  support 
the  decision  to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of 
aggression  and  to  meet  aggressive  mili- 
tary force  with  the  necessary  military 
might  of  our  own. 

I  think  that  the  pause  or  lull  in  the 
air  war  against  North  Vietnam  lasted 
too  long,  but  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
made  the  decisions  were  doing  their  best 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  world  should  know  that  we  are 
not  the  aggressors.  We  are  not  there 
for  business  reasons,  territorial  reasons, 
colonialism,  or  any  other  reason  except 
our  originally  announced  purpose. 

The  entire  history  of  the  Communist 
movement  should  teach  us  that  we  are 
more  likely  to  achieve  a  just  and  honor- 
able peace  in  South  Vietnam  through 
strength  rather  than  weakness.  The 
Communists  have  drawn  the  line  in 
South  Vietnam  and  have  determined  to 
make  this  war  a  test  of  our  power  and 
our  strength  of  national  purpose  smd 
determination. 

That  is  a  distinct  and  ma^  fact.  I 
believe  that  it  has  been  going  on  so 
long — and  they  have  been  successful  In 
comparative  terms — that  they  have  de- 
cided now  to  make  this  a  test  to  see  how 
long  they  can  bleed  us  and  how  much  it 
can  cost  us  in  manpower,  money,  delay, 
and  everything  else. 

I  doubt  very  seriously  that  they  will  be 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  their  course  and 
be  impelled  to  the  conference  table  un- 
less and  until  they  come  face  to  face  with 
either  the  prospect  or  the  actuality  of 
military  defeat. 

We  know  what  they  are  going  to  do  if 
we  weaken  and  if  we  pull  out.  We  know 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  They  will 
move  in.  My  real  surprise  is  that  they 
have  not  already  moved  into  other  areas 
of  Asia. 

For  the  same  reasons  I  support  what 
I  know  was  a  painful  and  agonizing  de- 
cision to  resume  the  air  war  against 
North  Vietnam.  I  recognize,  of  course, 
that  air  strikes  alone  cannot  and  will  not 
completely  stop  the  flow  of  supplies  from 
the  north  to  the  south.  However,  they 
will  unquestionably  slow  down  and  ham- 
per the  movement  of  men  and  material 
and,  therefore,  the  resumption  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam is  essential  to  give  maximum  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  our  fighting  men 
in  South  Vietnam  and  thereby  to  reduce 
the  number  of  American  casualties. 

I  reiterate  my  desire  for  a  just  and 
honorable  peace  through  diplomatic 
chaimels.  However,  if  this  is  impossible, 
as  it  appears  to  be  at  this  time,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  be  prepared  with  all 
necessary  military  equipment,  supplies, 
ammunition,  material,  and  manpower 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  our  flght- 


ing  men  in  the  fleld  to  perform  their 
missions  with  maximum  efficiency.  It  is 
vital  and  essential  that  there  be  no  short- 
ages of  the  tools  and  sinews  of  war. 

As  I  said  when  the  battle  started,  the 
only  way  to  insure  having  enough  is  to 
have  too  much. 

To  insure  that  there  will  be  no  such 
shortages  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  which 
we  are  now  considering  and  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  which  is  now 
in  committee.  The  passage  of  these  bills 
is  indispensable  to  our  military  posture 
and  preparedness.  Their  passage  t^  a 
unanimous  or  near  unanimous  vote  will 
give  needed  sissurance  to  the  troops  in 
the  fleld  that  we  are  standing  solidly  and 
four-square  beliind  them. 

Bfinging  an  end  to  the  war  and  stop- 
ping the  bloodshed  is  the  flrst  order  of 
business  with  me,  and  it  should  be  the 
first  order  of  business  with  Congress  and 
all  loyal  Americans.  If  this  caimot  be 
accomplished  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, then  we  must  be  prepared  to  face 
up  to  the  situation  and  take  other  neces- 
sary steps.  First  and  foremost,  we  must 
make  a  national  decision  that  it  is  our 
purpose  to  win. 

I  have  never  talked  about  a  so-called 
no-win  policy.  I  did  not  suggest  that 
such  a  policy  existed  during  the  Korean 
war,  and  I  do  not  suggest  It  now.  - 1  do 
not  accuse  anyone  of  having  a  no-win 
policy.  But  I  know  that  we  have  alreaidy 
drifted  dangerojisly  near  to  a  situation 
which  could  be  so  interpreted.  If  we 
cannot  do  this,  we  must  either  turn  tsill 
and  withdraw  or  resign  ourselves  to  the 
prospect  of  a  long  and  unhappy  stalemate 
which  will  be  costly  both  in  blood, 
money,  and  national  resources. 

This  means — assuming  that  an  honor- 
able negotiated  peace  is  impossible— 1> 
that  we  must  be  prepared,  if  necessary, 
to  increase  our  combat  troops  so  as  to  be 
able  to  take  the  war  effectively  to  the 
Vietcor^g  and  ^eir  allies  and  to  beat 
them  on  the  fleld  of  battle.  We  must 
and  should  be  prepared  to  flght  to  win 
and  not  just  to  keep  from  losing.  We 
cannot  achieve  our  objectives  if  we  are 
content  to  fight  only  what  amounts  to  a 
holding  action  In  South  Vietnam. 

As  everyone  knows.  I  am  not  a  military 
man  and  have^^o  expert  military  judg- 
ment; but  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
when  we  are  really  ready  to  strike  and 
carry  out  a  policy  of  action  in  the  fleld. 
tremendous  results  will  be  achieved,  and 
fairly  rapidly.  I  could  be  mistaken,  but 
I  believe  that  this  will  make  a  tremen- 
dous difference. 

In  short,  we  must  be  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  hit  the  Vletcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  as  hard,  and  as  often, 
and  wherever  necessary  from  a  military 
standpoint  to  make  them  realize  that  our 
purpose  Is  to  win  if  we  are  compelled  to 
continue  to  flght,  and  that  we  will  not 
be  content  only  to  defend  our  positions  in 
the  south. 

We  should  face  up  to  the  hard  realities 
of  the  situation.  The  present  indica- 
tions give  no  cause  for  optimism  that  the 
way  ahead  will  be  easy  or  that  there  will 
be  a  quick  and  easy  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  war  and  demands  associated 
with  It  will  directly  affect  the  lives  of 
the  American  people  in  many  ways  and 
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win  demand  many  and  Increasing  sacri- 
fices. 

I  have  slept  with  this  problem,  par- 
ticularly for  the  past  2  years.  While  the 
Subcommittee  on  Preparedness  was 
looking  into  the  question  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Armed  Forces  and  making 
many  kindred  and  related  Inquiries, 
many  members  of  the  committee  and 
of  our  staff  visited  Vietnam,  althoiigh  I 
myself  have  not  been  there.  However, 
I  have  heard  the  sworn  testimony  of  a 
great  number  of  men  who  have  been 
there,  on  the  actual  field  of  battle,  at  the 
time  when  we  were  led  to  believe,  more  or 
less,  that  our  men  were  not  taking  any 
part  In  the  fighting,  unless  they  hat>- 
pened  to  be  shot  at. 

Many  of  the  young  men  in  the  service 
who  returned  told  us,  under  oath,  the 
extent  to  which  tJ^  had  been  engaged 
in  battle.  We  received  briefings  about 
the  various  devel(^;»nent8  there,  although 
most  of  It  was  classified. 

So  these  are  not  conclusions  that  I 
Jumped  to  as  a  result  of  reading  articles 
In  the  newspapers.  I  have  lived  with 
this  subject  to  that  extent,  and  even 
before  that  I  was  Interested  In  It.  I 
visited  the  wounded  men  as  they  returned 
to  hospitals  in  the  United  States.  I  vis- 
ited many  of  them  at  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital, where  many  of  the  more  difficult 
cases  were  sent.  I  have  visited  them  in 
Honolulu  and  at  other  places  as  they 
arrived  from  the  battlefields. 

With  the  Increase  in  military  forces 
_,    there  will  come  a  further  and  added  in- 
crease in  draft  calls. 

At  least  a  partial  callup  of  National 
Ouardsmen  suid  Reservists  Is  probable, 
particularly  of  units  with  specialized 
skiUs. 

We  will  be  required  to  appropriate  in- 
creasing amounts  of  money  to  support 
our  military  operations  In  Vietnam  and 
to  maintain  our  other  forces  around  the 
world  at  a  high  level  of  combat  readiness. 

If  the  war  continues.  Increased  taxes  in 
large  proportions  are  certain. 

We  may  ultimately  be  forced  to  a 
choice  between  guns  and  butter.  This 
might  entail  economic  controls  and  ra- 
tioning of  goods  and  materials  and  at 
least  a  partial  disruption  of  normal  busi- 
ness operations. 

I  am  not  predicting  that  these  events 
are  just  around  the  comer,  or  30.  90,  or 
60  days  or  6  months  away;  but  if  we 
have  to  continue  our  action  and  go  deep- 
er and  deeper,  we  shall  certainly  be  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  controls. 

Tragically,  the  toll  of  American  casual- 
ties will  go  even  higher,  and  additional 
thousands  of  American  fighting  men  may 
be  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  lives  in 
defense  of  their  country  and  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

After  soul-searching  and  conscientious 
analysis  of  the  entire  situation  and  Its 
implications  for  our  future,  I  have  c<Mne 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  one  course  that 
we  should  and  must  follow  is  that  of 
bringing  sufficient  military  might  to  bear 
to  force  our  Communist  enemies  to  the 
conference  table  or,  falling  that,  to  de- 
feat them  on  the  field  of  battle.  Only 
this  alternative,  in  my  judgment,  atten 
us  a  chance  to  peace  with  honor.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  sooner  we  undertake  this 


and  get  about  doing  the  job,  the  less 
will  be  the  cost  in  lives,  time,  and  money. 

Where  I  have  use  the  term  "war"  In 
this  speech,  I  have  done  so  advisedly. 
We  all  known  that  we  have  been  carrying 
a  major  part  of  fighting  the  bloody  war 
in  South  Vietnam  for  n>any  months. 
That  does  not  discredit  in  the  least  the 
South  Vietnamese  soldier.  Under  our 
training  and  with  our  equipment — and 
they  themselves  have  many  good  of- 
ficers— they  have  developed  into  excel- 
lent soldiers.  But  the  push,  the  aggres- 
slyeness,  and  the  offensive  part  of  the 
battle,  and  much  of  the  manpower,  of 
course,  is  provided  by  the  United  States. 
We  are  having  to  carry  a  great  part  of  the 
load. 

We  have  put  our  men  and  our  flag  on 
the  field  of  battle  and  both  have  been 
fired  upon.  We  now  have  more  than 
200,000  ftghtlngmen  actually  deployed  in 
South  Vietnam  and  many  thousands 
more  directly  support  them  In  south- 
east Asia.  When  I  say  "many  thousands 
more,"  I  mean  perhaps  40,000  or  50,000 
more,  at  the  very  least;  Including  our 
naval  forces  and  carriers  and  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Force,  in  addition  to  the 
200,000  who  are  on  the  mainland  of  Viet- 
nam itself.  More  than  2,000  young 
Americans  have  already  been  called  upon 
to  make  the  final  and  greatest  sacrifice 
for  th^r  country. 

I  am  making  this  enumeration  to  place 
before  the  people  what  I  believe  will  be 
the  cost  of  this  policy;  but  I  believe  it  is 
necessary,  and  the  quicker  we  face  It,  the 
better. 

Our  oommitment  in  South  Vietnam  is 
constantly  growing  in  terms  of  men, 
material,  suid  money.  Bcurlng  a  com- 
pletely unexp)ected  and  unforeseen  de- 
velopment, it  will  grow  even  more  before 
we  reach  the  end  of  the  road. 

Informed  sources  tell  me — and  they 
are  speculating — ^that  we  may  very  well 
have  350,000  to  400,000  tro<^s  in  the  field 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  Those  are 
not  my  figures.  I  do  not  know;  those 
who  tell  me  do  not  know  either.  But 
informed  sources  give  tills  as  their 
speculative  judgment. 

Let  me  give  one  further  word  of  warn- 
ing before  I  conclude.  Today,  we  very 
properly  concentrate  our  attention  on 
southeast  Asia.  However,  in  so  doing  we 
must  not  overlook  the  very  real  pos- 
sibility that  our  Communist  enemies  may 
undertake  additional  adventure  and  ag- 
gressions at  other  places  aroimd  the 
world  where  our  vital  Interests  are  In- 
volved. Therefore,  we  must  be  certain 
that  we  do  not  let  the  drain  which  Viet- 
nam Imposes  upon  our  manpower, 
material,  and  resources  Impair  the  readi- 
ness of  our  remaining  forces  to  meet  ag- 
gression at  other  potential  hotspots 
around  the  world.  We  must  spend  the 
necessary  money  to  supply  the  shortages 
which  the  requirements  of  Vietnam  have 
created. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  until  re- 
cently we  have  been  trying  to  operate  on 
a  peacetime  budget  In  fighting  what  was 
a  very  expensive  and  growing  war  exactly 
halfway  around  the  world. 

Some  of  the  funds  involved  In  the 
pending  bill  will  be  used  to  eplenlsh  the 
materiel,  the  military  hardware,  and  like 


supplies  which  have  been  burned  up  and 
used  up  from  the  regular  resources  of 
our  armed  services.  We  must  procure 
the  necessary  arms  and  equipment,  sup- 
plies,  and  ammunition.  We  must  re- 
cruit and  train  the  necessary  man- 
power. 

Our  manpower  has  been  drained  from 
other  units  in  order  to  meet  the  demanda 
of  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

We  must  not  be  found  wanting  or  be 
unrefwiy  to  respond  to  aggression  in 
other  areas  In  which  our  vital  Interesta 
are  involved,  if  It  shoiild  occur. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  an  alarmist,  but 
if  we  should  let  this  war  drag  on,  on  just 
a  holding  basis,  and  fight  it  as  a  Uhd 
of  diplomatic  war,  I  believe  we  would  be 
inviting  smaller  wars  to  break  out  by 
this  or  another  aggressor,  in  one  form  or 
another,  in  other  places. 

The  only  reason  why  they  have  not 
broken  out  in  other  places,  such  as  In 
Central  and  South  America,  is  that  there 
is  our  growing  power. 

I  close  this  statement  by  paying  a 
special  tribute  to  our  brave  men  who 
fight  and  sometimes  die  in  Vietnam. 
They  are  doing  a  tremendous  job  under 
very  difficult  circumstances.  They  fight 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  with  the  same 
high  morale,  courage,  valor,  and  skill 
wiiich  have  distinguished  the  American 
soldier,  sailor,  airman,  and  marine  In  all 
past  battles  and  wars  of  oiu-  history. 

I  believe  It  has  already  been  demon- 
strated that  we  have  sent  much  of  the 
cream  of  the  manpower  crop  to  Vietnam. 
That  is  not  to  speak  disparagingly  of  any 
man  who  has  not  been  sent  there.  How- 
ever, the  corporals,  sergeants,  and  spe- 
cialists in  certain  fields  Are  among  the 
best  men  in  our  military  forces.  We  have 
also  sent  our  best  lieutenants,  captains, 
and  majors,  and  right  up  the  line  in  rank. 
That  is  true  of  our  Army,  our  Naval 
Forces,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  of  the 
Air  Force.  ^^^ 

These  men  prove  again  that  a  properly 
motivated  American  is  the  finest  fighting 
man  the  world  has  ever  known.  They 
deserve  the  gratitude  and  unstinting  sup- 
port of  all  Americans  and  freedom-loving 
peoples  everywhere. 

Let  us  pass  this  bill  with  dispatch. 
Debate  and  discussion  are  a  part  of  our 
system  of  government.  But  with  men 
fighting,  bleeding,  and  even  dying  on  the 
battlefields,  it  Is  time  to  act  in  voting 
funds  to  Insure  the  equipment,  the  sup- 
plies, the  military  hardware,  and  other 
tools  of  war  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  their  missions,  protect  them- 
selves, and  Insure  a  positive  victory. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BYIB 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Oeor^a  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  upon  the  very 
able  address  he  has  just  delivered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  is  familiar  with 
every  aspect  of  this  matter,  particularly 
the  miliUry  one,  in  view  of  the  fact  thw 
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he  presides  over  the  very  imiportant  Pre- 
peredness  Investigating  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  well  remember  that  when  the  ques- 
tion first  arose  of  sending  men  to  Viet- 
nam, it  was  proposed  that  we  send  some 
200  men  to  assist  the  French  to  prepare 
and  maintain  and  keep  in  the  air  the 
planes  that  the  French  had  In  Vietnam. 
Most  of  the  planes  there  were  American 
planes.  I  believe  we  gave  the  French 
approximately  $3  billion  to  support  them 
In  their  abortive  effort  to  hold  on  in 
Vietnam. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  entitled  to  great  praise  as  "a 
prophet.  I  remember  that  j  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  made  ove  or  more 
speeches  at  that  time  in  opposition  to 
sending  men  Into  Vletnsun,  because  of  the 
lack  of  congressional  approval  and  also 
because  of  the  geographic  disadvantages. 

I  discussed  this  subject  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  on  many  occasions 
in  1954.  •  On  one  occasion  when  we  had 
a  conference  at  the  highest  echelons  of 
the  executive  branch  we  were  informed 
of  a  proposal  to  send  200  men  to  Vietnam. 
I  made  a  serious  understatement  by  pre- 
dicting, "If  we  send  200  men  there  now, 
it  will  not  be  long  imtil  \re  will  have 
20,000  men  there."  Today  v»e  find  that 
we  have  closer  to  300,000  men  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  waters  and  lands  adjacent 
thereto.  We  hardly  could  have  let  the 
Communists  euchre  us  into  ft  more  diffi- 
cult position.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  unlikely  spots  in  the  world  in 
which  to  fight  a  war. 

I  have  had  many  reasons  to  think 
about  that  position. 

In  Vietnam  there  are  the  valleys  of  the 
Mekong  and  the  highlands  of  the  north. 
As  a  rule,  we  associate  malaria  with  the 
lowlands,  but  it  so  happens  that  In  Viet- 
nam malaria  is  found  in  the  highlands. 
The  malaria  found  there  Is  of  a  type  for 
which  we  now  have  no  comj^letely  satis- 
factory medications. 

I  have  almost  concluded  that  perhaps 
the  only  other  area  of  the  world  in  which 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  engage  In  a 
war  would  be  Afghanistan  or  in  the 
mountains  of  Tibet.  It  would  be  more 
difficult  to  get  to  those  areas,  and  there 
would  also  be  the  matter  of  logistics. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
cogent  reasoning  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that,  if  this  war  were  not 
going  on  in  Vietnam,  we  might  have  a 
military  confrontation  somewhere  else. 

The  Communist  world  has  never 
deviated  from  its  purpose,  itjs  drive,  and 
its  determination  to  achieve  world  dom- 
ination. It  will  be  probing  everywhere 
on  earth  for  weak  spots.  If  the  Commu- 
nists are  unable  to  find  weak  spots  in 
Asia  or  in  Europe,  they  will  then  come 
to  this  hemisphere,  and  we  shall  have 
nth  of  wars  of  national  liberation  or 
»ars  of  some  other  nomenclature,  and 
we  shall  have  some  slogan  other  than 
we  one  now  being  used  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  glad  that  from  his  knowledge  of 
nuiltary  affairs  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  that  we  are  spread  rather  thin  all 
over  the  world  today. 

We  have  highly  trained  and  well- 
«Wlpped  forces  in  Germany  and  Korea. 
*P&rt  of  the  force  we  had  held  in  re- 
*"e  in  the  continental  Uttited  States 


has  had  to  be  moved  to  Vietnam  and  to 
Santo  Domingo. 

Ours  Is  a  rather  farflimg  battlellne, 
Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  the 
widely  separated  areas  where  our  troops 
are  stationed.  It  certainly  behooves  us 
to  be  more  insistent  than  ever  before 
that  our  allies,  for  whom  we  have  done 
so  much,  make  a  larger  contribution  to 
the  defense  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

There  Is  no  parallel  in  all  himian  lils- 
tory  to  what  this  country  did  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  We  not  only  bound  up 
the  wounds  and  rebuilt  the  edifices  and 
the  homes  of  our  allies;  we  went  to  those 
with  whom  we  had  been  only  recently 
engaged  in  mortal  combat,  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese,  and  expended  billions 
of  dollars  to  revive  their  economies  and 
enable  them  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
again. 

Countries  like  these,  which  have  re- 
ceived benefits  that  are  without  parallel 
in  all  of  history,  should  be  willing  to 
make  a  larger  military  contribution  to 
preserving  the  cause  of  peace. 

We  shall  not  have  complete  peace  in 
this  troubled  world  any  time  soon,  but 
we  can  at  least  contain  this  Communist 
problem.  Would  that  we  had  cleaned 
up  Cuba  of  Castro  and  the  Communists 
there  at  the  time  we  discovered  that 
missiles  had  been  placed  in  Cuba.  As 
Senators  will  recall,  we  had  passed  a 
joint  resolution,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  said  in 
essence  that  any  offensive  weapon  in 
Cuba  would  be  considered  an  act  of  ag- 
gression against  the  United  States. 

We  had  the  means  to  destroy  the  ene- 
my in  Cuba,  and  to  eliminate  Castro  and 
conunuiiism.  We  had  marines  at  sea, 
just  out  of  sight  of  land.  We  had  the 
necessary  air  support  at  bases  In  Florida. 
We  had  moved  an  armored  division  from 
Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  to  Camp  Stewart,  Ga., 
ready  to  load  on  ships  .so  that  it  could 
follow  the  marines  in. 

But  we  settled  for  somethdng  less  than 
that;  and  it  may  well  develop  in  the  fu- 
ture that  we  settled  for  a  great  deal  less. 
The  Russians  did  not  comply  with  the 
original  assurances  they  gave  President 
Kermedy  when  he  wrote  them  that  fa- 
mous message  demanding  that  they  pull 
out  of  Cuba  and  give  us  the  right  to  in- 
spect, to  see  that  they  had  removed  those 
weapons.  That  was  a  right  that  was 
promised  us;  but  was  later  denied  and 
refused. 

We  shall  continue  to  be  troubled,  as 
the  Seruitor  from  Mis^sslppl  has  so  well 
indicated,  by  the  threat  of  communism. 
I  think  we  can  handle  it  better  tlian  it 
has  been  handled,  in  many  Instances. 
We  can  £ichieve  more  of  our  objectives 
by  methods  other  than  engagement  of 
armed  forces  and  the  loss  of  blood  that 
is  occurring  this  very  moment  in  Viet- 
nam. But  there  will  be  no  time,  I  fear, 
in  my  life,  or  even  in  the  life  of  my 
friend  from  Mississippi — who  Is  much 
younger  and  stronger  than  I — when  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression  will  be 
absolutely  allayed  and  destroyed  all  over 
the  world.  We  shall  be  compelled  to 
bear  a  heavy  burden  to  maintain  a  force 
for  freedom — which  is  an  Insurance  pol- 
icy. The  huge  amoimt  that  we  spend  Is 
the  premium  on  the  insurance  policy 


which  insures  the  most  valuable  thing 
on  earth:  the  American  way  of  life,  and 
the  individual  rights,  liberties,  and  dig- 
nities of  the  citizen  in  this  land  of  ours.  * 

I  feel  better  when  men  who  are  as 
dedicated  as  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi are  willing  to  apply  themselves  to 
this  very  onerous  task. 

Senators  who  have  not  served  on  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  can  hardly 
imagine  the  extent  of  the  efforts  by  that 
subcommittee  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  our  attempts  to 
keep  America  strong.  Despite  the  very 
best  we  can  do,  smd  despite  the  most  ef- 
•ficient  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  there  will  be  some  over- 
sights; there  will  be  something  lacking. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  as  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee,  has  done  a 
fine  job  in  pointing  out  such  deficiencies 
and  correcting  them.  He  stands  here  to- 
day making  his  statement  in  the  great 
tradition  of  American  freedom  and 
American  statesmanship,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  very  much  for  his  most 
generous  remarks.  In  all  the  years  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  the  wise  counsel 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  his  ad- 
vice on  ijiilitary  matters  and  other  mat- 
ters has  been  of  great  value.  He  has  \ 
always  been  up  at  the  front  where  the  ^ 
decisions  were  made.  I  think  he  has 
given  as  little  consideration  to  himself 
personally,  in  his  advice  and  coimsel,  as 
any  person  I  have  ever  known. 

I  remember  the  occasion  In  1954  when 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  helped  turn 
the  balance  against  a  proposal  that 
would  have  gone  a  great  deal  further 
than  the  involvement  of  200  Air  Force 
mechanics  in  Vietnam.  I  remember  well 
how  President  Elsenhower  sent  for  him 
time  and  again.  He  and  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  were  both 
opposed  to  our  involvement  in  the  sitiia- 
tion  as  it  stood  then. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  the 
matters  to  which  he  has  referred.  He 
taught  me  all  I  know  on  the  subject; 
and  I  thank  him  for  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Senator's  very  generous  ob- 
servations, I  wish  only  to  add  that  when 
someone  brings  forward  some  alternative 
to  the  present  program,  some  proposal  of 
a  method  for  our  disengaging  ourselves 
in  Vietnam  in  an  honorable  fashion, 
without  turning  tall  and  running  like  a 
whipped  puppy,  I  shall  be  happy  to  sup- 
port such  a  proposal,  because  I  deplore 
what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam  today,  with 
the  loss  of  human  lives,  as  much  as  any- 
one possibly  can.  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  honorable  solution.  I  have  no  alter- 
native to  supporting  the  President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  referred  to  our 
stretched-out  position.  He  is  eis  quali- 
fied to  speak  as  any  living  person  on  the 
subject  of  our  extended  efforts  all  arovmd 
the  world,  and  how  the  time  of  peril  and 
trouble  in  which  we  are  living  will  con- 
tinue for  awhile. 

I  am  sure  that  in  his  references  to  our 
allies,  the  Senator  does  not  wish  to  dis- 
credit any  of  them.  I  know  he  is  not 
quick  to  "pop  off,"  if  I  may  use  that  term. 
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on  such  matters.  But  what  he  says  is 
very  timely  and  very  true.  Our  allies 
have,  in  effect,  turned  their  backs  upon 
us  in  this  distressing  situation.  Many  of 
them,  for  whom  we  have  done  so  much, 
could  help  with  manpower;  and  even 
those  who  could  not  help  us  with  man- 
power could  stand  up  for  us  in  the  diplo- 
matic circles  of  the  world,  take  our  side, 
and  let  it  be  known  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  first  priority  with  them.  Instead  of 
that,  some  of  them  are  actively  opposed 
to  our  position. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  METCALP.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  clarifying  many 
of  the  issues  involved  in  this  bill. 

I  marched  with  the  Ist  Army,  in  the 
9th  Infantry  Division.  I  served  under 
General  Westmoreland,  who  was  then  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  my  regimental  com- 
mander. I  have  great  confidence  in  him. 
I  have  watched  his  career  since  that  time 
as  an  artilleryman,  as  an  infantryman, 
as  the  superintendent  of  West  Point,  and 
as  a  paratroop  officer.  In  my  judgment 
he  Is  the  finest  commander  In  the  Ameri- 
can Army.  He  has  one  of  the  hardest 
jobs  tliat  any  American  general  ever 
faced.  1  feel  that,  even  as  I  had  confi- 
dence In  him  when  I  marched  with  the 
9th  Division,  the  men  who  are  fighting 
under  him  in  Vietnam  today  have  confi- 
dence in  him. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  made  Is  that  we  must  give 
to  him,  his  staff,  his  Junior  officers,  lils 
noncommissioned  officers,  and  every  man 
who  is  serving  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as 
every  one  of  the  Vietnamese  and  every 
one  of  our  allies,  all  the  materials  of  war 
that  they  need.  If  they  need  a  missile,  if 
they  need  a  helicopter,  if  they  need  addi- 
tional artillery,  if  they  need  more  ammu- 
nition, we  must  give  it  to  them;  and  that 
la  what  the  pending  bill  would  do. 

As  was  pointed  out  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
this  bill  does  not  determine  foreigri 
policy.  It  does  not  ratify  decisions  made 
In  the  past.  It  does  not  endorse  new 
commitments.  It  merely  provides  that 
whatever  we  do,  we  are  going  to  give  our 
boys  who  have  volunteered  out  of  a  sense 
of  patriotism,  as  well  as  boys  who  went 
into  the  Army  as  a  result  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  were  compelled  to  go 
over  there,  the  fullest  kind  of  support, 
the  kind  of  weapons,  the  kind  of  tanks, 
and  the  kind  of  materiel  which  they  need. 
Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
bill  wholeheartedly  because  I  feel  that  we 
are  committed  to  a  war  that  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  ever  to  be  fought,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  We  must  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port every  one  of  the  soldiers  whom  we 
have  sent  over  there.  That  is  what  this 
bill  would  do.  If  we  are  to  debate  policy 
on  Vietnam,  if  we  are  to  debate  what  we 
are  to  do  In  Vietnam,  let  us  debate  It  on 
the  kind  of  issue  which  does  not  mean 
denying  our  troops  over  there,  or  General 
Westmoreland  and  his  fine  staff,  the  kind 
of  support  which  they  need. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  very  much  for  his  fine 
remarks. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.OoM]. 


Mr.  GGRE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  In 
the  sentiments  expressed  with  respect  to 
the  character  of  service  and  leadership 
provided,  and  the  wisdom  exemplified  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]. 

I  recall  that  as  a  Junior  Senator  I, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  and  other  Senators, 
awaited  the  retiUTi  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  then  Democratic  leader, 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  from  a  confer- 
ence which  was  caUed  at  the  White  House 
prior  to  the  tragedy  of  Dlenblenphu  for 
the  French. 

I  believe  that  I  correctly  recall  the  re- 
port we  received  from  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  Admiral 
Radford,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  perhaps  others,  urging 
President  Eisenhower  to  send  American 
troops  to  Vietnam  to  assist  the  French. 

I  recall  that  upon  the  return  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  we  were  advised  that  they 
had  strongly  advised  against  It.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  got  the  report  from  them 
as  to  what  President  Eisenhower's  de- 
cision was,  but  later  the  President  fol- 
lowed that  advice. 

I  recall  one  further  point,  that  when 
the  question  of  the  200  men  to  whom  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  had  made  ref- 
erence— the  first  American  military  men 
sent  there — wa«  imder  consideration,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  advised  that  if  we 
sent  200  men,  they  would  be  followed  by 
200,000.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  whether  that  statement  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator gives  me  too  much  credit.  I  believe 
I  said  that  If  we  sent  200  troops  over 
there,  20,000  would  have  to  follow  in  the 
very  near  future.  I  believe  that  was  my 
prediction  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Perhaps  that  is  typical 
of  the  creeping  escalation  we  have  ex- 
perienced on  this  issue,  but  20,000  still 
makes  the  point.  The  case  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  was  the  event  from  which 
have  flowed  many  other  problems.  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this 
point,  because  of  the  pertinent  remarks 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  made. 

I  wish  to  say  to  him  that  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  candor  which  he  has  displayed 
on  this  bill.  Not  from  his  lips  have  come 
denunciation  of  Senators  who  have  ques- 
tions in  their  minds,  who  are  troubled 
by  the  vexatious  predicament  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  Instead,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  invited  debate. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  aim  must  be  to 
contribute  to  the  formulation  of  policy 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  with 
respect  to  that  policy  in  a  maimer  which 
will  bring  unity  to  the  people,  which  Is 
so  badly  needed. 

As  the  war  has  been  widened,  the  gap 
between  the  President  and  Congress 
seems  also  to  have  widened.  Unrest 
among  the  people  has  Increased. 

This  morning,  I  thought  that  General 
Taylor  did  an  excellent  Job  in  presenting 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
the  administration's  policy  In  this  re- 
gard. 
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There  are  many  questions  left  to  be 
asked,  of  course.  But,  if,  out  of  all  thl« 
debate  and  an  examination  of  policy  can 
come  enlightenment  of  the  people  and 
Congress,  and  perhaps  a  modification  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  administraUon 
and  some  limitations  of  objectives  which 
the  people  can  imderstand  and  support 
then  perhaps  we  shall  have  achieved  a 
degree  of  unity  which  I  beUeve  is  badlj 
needed.  ^^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  very  much  for  his  very 
fine  comments. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 

Mr.  GRUENING.  First,  let  me  con- 
gratulate both  the  chairman  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  their  great  wisdom— when  the  issue 
of  first  Invading  Vietnam  militarily  by 
our  forces  came  up— in  opposing  it.  and 
for  saying  that  it  would  be  unwise  policy 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  much  deeper  in- 
volvement than  appeared  to  be  contem- 
plated at  that  time,  and  that  they  joined 
in  their  counsels  to  the  President  and 
others  in  opposing  this  Involvement. 

I  believe  that  their  wisdom  was  pro- 
phetic and  very  great.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  their  wisdom  at  that  time  did 
not  prevail,  because  I  believe  we  might 
have  put  across  the  thought  which  would 
have  prevented  many  tilings  which  have 
happened  since  that  time  and  which  are 
leading  us  down  a  tragic  path,  the  end 
of  which  no  one  can  foresee. 

I  find  myself  in  thorough  agreement 
with  some  of  the  very  fine  sentiments 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expressed,  and  which  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  has  also  ex- 
pressed, when  he  said  a  few  moments 
ago  that  he  would  join  In  supporting  any 
solution  which  would  give  us  an  honor- 
able way  out  and  stop  the  needless 
slaughter,  not  only  of  our  own  boys  but 
also  of  all  others.  I  know  of  no  Member 
of  Congress  who  would  not  share  that 
view.  Although  there  may  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  how  that  way 
should  be  found,  no  one  in  Congress  and 
no  one  in  the  United  States  would  dis- 
sent from  that  statement,  and  I  applaud 
it  most  heartily. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  says: 
No  one  baa  a  greater  or  more  sincere  desire 
than  I  for  halting  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
ending  the  sacrifices  of  American  lives. 

I  applaud  that  sentiment,  and  I  share 
it.  I  believe  that  we  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  that  end,  although  some  of  us 
may  differ  in  details,  and  some  of  us  will 
differ  on  the  future. 

It  is  extremely  important  and  fortu- 
nate that  this  debate  has  at  last  come  to 
pass.  Out  of  the  discussions  more  wis- 
dom may  emerge,  and  we  may  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  better  solution  than  that 
which  we  are  now  embarked  upon. 

We  do  not  know  where  this  debate  is 
going  to  lead,  but  certainly  we  shall  find 
agreement  on  the  desire  to  find  an  hon- 
orable way  out  of  the  situation  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  I  support  th»t 
view  100  percent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  very  much. 
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How  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  tihe  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeII 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  me  add  lay  voice  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  in  commending 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  fot  the  hard, 
bedrock  stand  which  they  haVe  taken  on 
this  difficult  question.  What  we  tend  to 
do,  sometimes,  is  to  reduce  the  question 
to  overly  simple  terms,  as  though  we  had 
decided  we  were  going  to  risk  a  war  or 
live  in  peace,  when  that  really  Is  not  the 
alternative  which  faces  thto  country. 
We  are  living  in  a  trouble^  world  in 
which  almost  every  day  the  tlsk  of  wtu- 
li  imminent.  When  the  SeiBtor  titles 
his  comments  the  way  he  did,  he  puts  his 
finger  on  the  nub  of  the  question; 
namely,  that  we  have  to  begin  where  we 
are  at  present.  - 

It  is  water  over  the  dam.  We  caimot 
do  It  over.  History  does  not  afford  us 
the  luxury  of  waiting  5  yearg  before  we 
make  up  our  minds.  We  havia  to  decide 
these  Issues  now.  When  the  Senator  re- 
minds us  that  here  is  a  beginning,  here 
Is  where  we  must  start,  he  Is  iJendering  a 
great  service  to  the  dialog. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  tuggestions 
that  have  repeatedly  occurred  here  on 
the  part  of  my  colleagues  aboikt  our  hav- 
ing to  carry  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  burden  in  South  Vietnam.  I  think 
occasionally  we  forget  that  a  great  pow- 
er Is  not  usually  loved,  and  we  sometimes 
tend  to  think,  in ,  affairs  ground  the 
world,  that  we  can  put  love  4h  a  prior- 
ity. We  have  to  put  necessity,  our  own 
needs,  the  need  to  rise  to  oqt  coqunit- 
ments  and  the  demands  of  those  com- 
mitments, on  a  priority.  If  sdmeone  will 
love  us  in  the  process,  that  1$  merely  a 
fringe  benefit. 

Nobody  loved  the  British  When  they 
kept  the  peace  of  the  world  for  almost 
100  years.  In  fact,  the  perfidious  Albion 
was  the  object  of  much  attatk.  So  we 
must  not  judge  of  our  actions  on  whether 
or  not  we  shall  be  loved  for  them.  We 
nay  hope  that  those  we  mtp  will  be 
Bfateful,  but  we  may  also  be  kicked  in 
the  face  for  our  efforts.        '  , 

We  must  keep  the  situation  in  per- 
spective as  to  what  Is  happening  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  world. 

The  French  and  the  British  are  com- 
mitted in  other  areas  of  the  world.  Ger- 
n«ny  is  conunitted  in  other  areas  of  the 
world.  The  presence  of  the  British,  for 
ttample.  around  Singapore  has  had  a 
rtablUzing  effect  in  the  local  disturbances 
«i«t  have  taken  place  there. 

The  presence  of  French.  German,  and 
witish  troops  in  Western  Europe  means 
™t  this  country  can  have  a  smaUer 
winplement  of  American  troops  there, 
ine  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Mrean  troops  are  in  Korea  below  the 
wn  parallel  means  that  we  have  a  much 
™wler  com.-nltment  in  that  pari;  of  the 
worm  We  must  also  remember  the  fact 
wtuhere  are  some  25,000  Korean  troops 
S«  .?!    ^^etnam.     It  was  winounced 

Soo^^HHM*^,^^*'  ^°^ea  *»  sending 
«|0O0  additional  troops. 

ou^^w'*"/*  to  'ocus  theh-  tyes  where 
olvi^^*^  ^  committed,  and  block  out 
the^^iH  V**^  *^*'  "^ere  are  parts  of 
"«  world  where  the  French  and  the  Brit- 


ish are  involved  in  conunltments  which 
have  not  involved  a  single  member  of 
our  military  forces. 

The  world  being  round  and  being 
smaller  as  a  result  of  the  modem  genius 
of  science,  it  behooves  us  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  this  kind  of  help.  So  we 
should  recognize  that  there  are  nimibers 
of  Koreans  and  some  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
hard  fact  remains  that  we  are  there  not 
in  a  club  of  friendship  or  in  order  to 
have  group  companionship.  We  are 
there  because  we  have  to  be  there.  The 
times  demand  that  we  be  there.  We  must 
assess  our  presence  and  its  costs  in  those 
terms.  When  we  do  that,  we  should  not 
go  off  on  a  tangent  or  an  irrelevant  issue 
as  to  whether  we  are  getting  sufficient 
help  from. our  allies,  and  whether  our 
allies  are  doing  as  much  as  they  should. 
I  do  not  believe  that  should  be  the  crite- 
rion in  determining  what  we  should  do. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  was  cor- 
rect when  he  said  that  our  commitment 
is  there;  we  have  to  take  it  from  there. 
We  should  not  penalize  ourselves,  no 
matter  what  our  feelings  may  be  about 
other  countries  or  what  they  are  doing 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  did  not  want  the  dialog  to  close  with- 
out the  reminder  that  there  are  commit- 
ments of  other  troops  in  the  world.  The 
bulk  of  the  commitments  are  ours,  as  a 
result  of  ti-ying  to  restore  stability  in  the 
wake  of  World  War  n.  And  so  while  we 
risk  a  great  deal  in  what  we  hope  will 
eventually  be  successful,  we  must  try  to 
achieve  it. 

I  conclude  by  commending  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  for  his  wonderful 
statement  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  made  a  forceful  statement.  The 
point  he  discusses  has  merit.  I  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  ignore  the  help  we  have, 
for  example,  from  the  very  fine  Korean 
troops.  They  mean  exactly  what  they 
say  in  what  they  are  doing.  We  have  our 
own  divisions  on  their  battlellne,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  But  outside  of  the  Ko- 
reans, there  are  very  few  other  troops  in 
there  with  rifles,  and  we  want  more.  I 
feel  that  we  deserve  more,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  pursue  the  argument  further  at 
this  point.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
brought  up  the  point  and  stated  his  view 
on  It.  He  hsis  made  a  very  fine  contribu- 
tion by  so  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  concomitants  of  our  military  en- 
gagement In  southeast  Asia  Is  the  far- 
reaching  effect  it  Is  already  having  and 
will  continue  to  have  on  our  domestic 
programs. 

We  have  already  seen  the  f  su'-reachlng 
cuts  in  education,  In  resource  develop- 


ment. In  housing,  in  aviation,  and  in  vir- 
tually every  other  field.  That  Is  one  of 
the  consequences  of  our  Involvement  that 
those  of  us  who  opposed  this  involvement 
from  the  start  foresaw  ai;d  forecast. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President's 
indication  that  we  could  have  both 
things,  that  we  could  both  develop  the 
domestic  programs,  the  programs  at 
home,  many  of  them  overdue,  and  con-? 
tinue  to  conduct  the  war,  may  be  ful- 
filled. 

But  the  actions  taken  to  date  Indicate 
that  the  actions  are  not  always  In  accord 
with  the  hopeful  words. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  economy  rea- 
sons, if  none  other.  If  we  are  to  be  strong, 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  alleged  commit- 
ments In  southeast  Asia  and  other  parts 
of  the  world — and  it  was  brought  out 
only  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  in  discussing 
the  war,  that  we  are  stretched  very 
thin — it  is  important  that  we  maintain 
our  economy  at  ho.ne  and  not  allow  it  to 
be  eroded  by  what  Is  taking  place  over- 
seas. 

An  example  of  one  of  the  many  of 
these  cuts  came  to  me  this  morning  in  a 
communication  from  the  capital  of  my 
State,  Juneau,  where  the  decision  of  the 
administration,  which  Alaskans  fervent- 
ly hope  will  be  reversed,  to  eliminate 
substantial  funds  for  public  works  In  the 
1967  budget,  has  demonstrated  another 
example  of  the  bitter  fruits  resulting 
from  what  I,  for  one,  consider  the  inex- 
cusable folly  we  have  exhibited  in  clioos- 
ing  to  fight  an  undeclared  land  war  in 
southeast  Asia. 

This  view  has  been  shared  by  many 
eminent  military  leaders — views  now 
coming  Into  public  knowledge — by 
such  leaders  as  the  late  and  great  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  General  Ridgway,  in- 
deed. President  Eisenhower,  as  well  as 
the  late  President  Kennedy. 

In  my  State  of  Alaska  one  of  the  proj- 
ects that  was  eliminated  from  the 
budget  was  the  so-called  Snettisham 
Dam  in  southeastern  Alaska,  to  supply 
power  badly  needed  right  now.  How- 
ever, this  dam,  even  if  not  eliminated  by 
the  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
would  not  have  brought  that  power  Into 
use  until  1970. 

But  recently,  and  before  the  dam  was 
planned  to  meet  the  immediate  needs,  a 
vast  tract  of  timber  was  sold  to  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co.  of  New  York,  to  be  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp.  It  is 
the  largest  timber  sale  in  ^e  history  of 
the  Forest  Service,  a  great  economic 
event  utilizing  a  great  natural  resource 
which  has  long  been  unutilized.  It  is 
timber  going  to  waste  because  It  is  ds^ng 
on  the  stump  from  old  age.  It  would  be 
exhibiting  the  most  basic  principle  of 
conservation  by  cutting  this  overripe 
timber  and  allowing  a  regrowth  of  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  prime  forest 
resources,  Sitka  spruce  and  hemlock. 

One  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  of 
sale  was  that  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  of 
New  York,  would  construct  a  huge  pulp- 
mill;  and  one  of  the  prime  inducements 
for  the  sale  of  that  tract  of  timber  was 
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that  power  would  be  provided  by  the 
Snettlsham  Dam.  which  was  pro- 
gramed for  construction  at  the  be- 
ginning of  thla  spring.  Yet  the  Snet- 
tisham  project  was  not  included  in  this 
year's  budget,  although  preliminary 
planning  had  been  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $1,205,000.  In  other  words,  this  dam 
was  ready  to  go;  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers had  informed  me  that  if  the  exci- 
sion of  this  project  stands,  not  only  will 
there  be  great  economic  damage  to  this 
section  and  loss  of  payrolls  in  an  area 
that  needs  them,  but  also  that  some  of 
the  experts,  engineers,  and  planners  who 
have  been  working  there  will  be  lost  by 
being  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  their  abilities  will  no  longer  be 
available. 

What  does  the  Snettlsham  project 
mean  to  southeastern  Alaska?  In  quan- 
titative terms,  It  means  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam  and  pulpmlU  would 
provide  upward  of  1,100  new  Jobs.  The 
size  of  the  city  of  Juneau,  the  State  cap- 
ital, would  approximately  double.  New 
State  and  Federal  taxes  would  amount 
to  $4,500,000.  These  estimates  do  not 
include  increases  in  employment  and 
revenues  by  related  industries  that 
would  be  attracted  by  this  new  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Greater 
Juneau  Borough  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

"RssoLtmoN  SS 

V"Wbereu  funds  for  the  SnettUbam  hydro- 
electric project  were  eliminated  from  the 
Federal  budget  for  flacal  year  1967;  and 

"Whereas  the  decision  to  eliminate  these 
funds  was  apparently  made  before  the 
Juneau  timber  sale  of  8.75  bUUon  board  feet 
ot  timber  by  the  Poreet  Service  which  re- 
quires that  a  pulpmlU  be  established  in  the 
sale  area  to  process  the  timber:  and 

"Whereas  the  demand  for  power  In  the 
Greater  Juneau  Borough  Is  presently  at  the 
peak  which  can  be  generated  by  local  power 
sources  without  the  development  of  addi- 
tional generation  capability;  and 

"Whereas  very  substantial  normal  growth 
In  the  demand  for  power  In  the  Greater 
Juneau  Borough  Is  projected;  and 

"Whereas  the  power  which  Snettlshsim  will 
provide  Is  particularly  needed  In  order  to 
su{^ly  the  pulp  Industry  which  will  develop 
as  a  result  of  the  timber  sale  In  addition 
to  being  needed  to  meet  the  normal  growth 
of  power  demand:  and 

"Whereas  as  a  result  of  representations 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  Sena- 
tor E.  L.  Babtlxtt.  Senator  Emwcsr  Qbuenino. 
and  Representative  Ralph  J.  Rivixs.  the 
Alaska  congressional  delegation,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  agreed 
to  reconsider  the  elimination  of  Snettlsham 
fxmds  from  the  fiscal  1967  Federal  budget: 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  the  assembly  of  the 
Oreater  Juneau  Borough  urges  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  consider  the 
vital  effect  that  the  Snettlsham  hydroelec- 
tric project  will  have  on  the  economic  future 
of  the  area  both  In  relation  to  the  Juneau 
timber  sale  and  to  the  normal  economic 
growth  of  the  area  and  to  recommend  that 
appropriation  be  made  for  this  project  this 
year." 

Copies  ot  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States:  the  Honorable  Cak, 
HATDsir.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Approprla- 
tlons  Oonunlttee;  the  Honorable  Osomb  H. 


Mahon,  chairman  of  the  Rouse  Appropria- 
tions Committee;  the  Honorable  Charles  L. 
Schultze.  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
and  to  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Babtlttt  and  the 
Honorable  Erkcst  Gkuknino,  VS.  Senators, 
and  the  Honorable  Rau^  J.  Rivixs.  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, members  of  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion In  Congress. 

Adopted  February  2, 1966. 

,  President. 

Attest: 

,  Clerk. 

,  Chairman. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
loss  In  taxes  alone  should  rivet  our  at- 
tention. We  should  realize  that  the 
costly  war  in  southeast  Asia  is  likely  to 
mean,  as  it  already  has.  a  reversal  of  the 
widely  applauded,  sound  policy  of  the 
administration  In  reducing  excise  taxes 
and  income  taxes.  This  already  has  re- 
sulted, in  the  past  few  weeks.  In  pro- 
posals for  the  restoration  of  taxes  which 
were  so  cheerfully  and  hopefully  elimi- 
nated in  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. This  reduction  in  taxes  was  a 
great  achievement,  perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  in  the  history  of  Congress, 
accomplished  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  President  and  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  other  body.  It  was  a  program 
that  was  far  reaching,  that  in  many  re- 
spects was  overdue,  that  covered  the  en- 
tire gsunut  of  our  economic  and  social 
front,  and  that  did  the  many  things  that 
were  sorely  needed.  It  is  tragic  that 
now,  in  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, having  marched  up  the  hill,  we 
seem  compelled  to  march  down  again. 
This  great  program  of  benefit  to  the 
American  people  Is  being  eroded  for  the 
benefit  of  our  so-called  commitment  in 
southeast  Asia,  where  vast  sums,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  military  sums  which  we  are 
being  asked  to  approve  now,  and  which 
apparently  are  only  a  beginning,  will  be 
supplemented  by  vast  economic  contri- 
butions, the  end  of  which  we  cannot 
foresee. 

The  amount  required  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  the  Snettlsham  Dam  this  year 
is  not  large — somewhere  between  $1.5 
and  $2.5  million.  Surely  in  a  budget 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$112  billion,  we  should  be  able  to  find  this 
amount. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  care  to  yield  now 
for  a  discussion  of  the  point  he  is  rais- 
ing, or  would  he  prefer  to  wait  imtll  the 
end  of  his  speech? 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  Knowing  of  his 
interest  not  merely  in  a  successful  con- 
clusion of  our  engagement  in  Vietnam, 
but  also  of  his  interest  in  keeping  our 
economy  moving.  I  am  sure  that  any- 
thing that  he  would  say  would  be  perti- 
nent and  welcome. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  share  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  the  strong  feeling  that 
we  have  to  keep  the  well-thought-out 
domestic  programs  going.  It  is  my  fear 
that  some  individuals  who  opposed  those 
programs  axe  now  using  Vietnam  as  an 
excuse  to  try  to  cut  those  programs  back. 
In  the  first  place,  that  is  hjrpocrlsy;  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  dangerous  to  cut 
the  programs  back  on  that  score.  Even 
with  all  the  pressures  that  are  upon  us 


throughout  the  world,  we  cannot  afford 
to  forfeit  equally  significant  efforts  tt 
home.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senate 
from  Alaska  agrees  with  that  general 
observation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  could  not  agree 
more  completely.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  issues  now  before  us.  It  was 
foreseeable,  but  it  was  still  an  unpleasant 
surprise  when,  at  the  opening  of  thl« 
session  of  Congress,  we  examined  the 
budget  and  noticed  some  of  the  far- 
reaching  and  drastic  slashes  which  had 
been  made. 

We  had  been  hopeful  that  the  Presi- 
dent's declarations  that  we  could  both 
continue  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  and 
maintain  our  economy  at  home  would 
be  carried  out  in  the  budget ;  but  such  li 
not  the  case.  Some  of  these  matters  are 
Just  being  discussed  now. 

In  addition  to  the  budget  cuts,  there 
Is  the  depressing  possibility  that  In  some 
cases  in  which  the  amount  requested  In 
the  budget  Is  appropriated,  the  appro- 
priation will  be  withheld  from  expendi- 
ture. This  has  been  done  before.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  that  will  not  be  the 
case,  and  that,  although  people  may  dif- 
fer in  their  reasons  for  our  becoming 
involved  In  southeast  Asia  and  on  the 
future  conduct  of  operations  there, 
whether  to  escalate  or  to  hold  flrm, 
nevertheless  we  shall  continue,  certainly 
for  the  time  being.  In  this  first  year  of 
our  heavy  military  commitment,  not  to 
let  the  domestic  program  erode. 

Are  we  going  to  penalize  the  poor? 
Are  we  going  to  diminish  the  foresight- 
edly  conceived  and  hopefully  entered 
Into  war  on  poverty?  Are  we  going  to 
stop  vocational  training,  so  that  the  un- 
employed may  have  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  Jobs?  Are  we  going  to  cut  Into 
education,  which,  with  our  democracy, 
is  one  and  inseparable?  Are  we  golM 
to  stop  research  and  development?  Are 
we  going  to  make  the  kind  of  cuts,  whkh 
I  Just  mentioned,  which  actually  can  be 
demonstrated  to  be  detrimental  in  temu 
of  income?  We  shall  need  to  cany  on 
our  commitments,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  welcome  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  beUeve  that  much  of 
what  is  being  said  about  our  ability  to 
finance  these  programs  is  being  said  u 
a  ruse  to  attack  programs  that  were 
fought  by  these  same  people  so  vigor- 
ously at  the  time  they  were  adopted  by 
this  body. 

I  do  not  believe  that  people  ought  to 
be  fooled  by  that  kind  of  tactic.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  knows  that  he  and 
I  disagree  on  our  presence  in  Vietnam. 
on  why  we  are  there,  on  the  need  for 
being  there,  and  on  what  our  presence 
there  may  do  to  our  economy. 

We  were  told  these  same  things  SO 
years  ago  and  25  years  ago  when  we  were 
facing  the  great  question  of  the  barter 
system  necessitated  by  Hitler  In  Europe 
and  the  great  Inroads  being  made  at  that 
time  in  the  Pacific  by  Jaipan.  We  were 
told  then  that  we  could  not  afford  to  In- 
volve ourselves  in  both  areas.  Fortu- 
nately,  history  did  not  give  us  an  op- 
portimlty  to  choose.  We  were  forcw 
Into  both  areas  at  the  same  time. 
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One  war  Is  being  fought  now  in  south- 
east Asia  and  another  war  is  being 
fought  here  at  home.  We  thould  not 
sell  ourselves  short.  We  are  capable  of 
waging  both  wars.  We  must  rise  to  the 
occasion.  It  would  do  us  little  good  if. 
by  our  attempt  to  win  peace  around  the 
world,  we  were  to  forfeit  the  opportunity 
for  peace  and  security  and  a  better 
standard  of  living  at  home,  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  we  dare  to  split  these  chal- 
lenges as  though  we  are  able  to  choose 
one  In  preference  to  the  other.  I  believe 
that  we  must  have  both. 

If  I  may  draw  a  ptu-allel  for  a  moment, 
in  1939  and  1940,  when  Mr.  Hitler  was 
reaching  his  peak,  and  in  late  1941. 
when  Pearl  Harbor  got  us  involved,  I 
believe  the  Senator  wlU  recall  the  many 
things  that  were  being  suggested  in  those 
days.  i 

I  can  recall  being  involved  then  in  de- 
bate in  the  public  schools,  in  which  I  was 
teaching,  on  the  question  of  whether  we 
ought  to  amend  our  Constitution  to  limit 
the  national  debt  of  the  United  States 
to  $45  billion,  because  otherwise  we 
would  be  broke  and  go  down  the  drain 
and  be  lost.  This  was  the  argument 
that  was  being  used  to  remind  us  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  arm  ourselves  to  slow 
down  Mr.  Hitler. 

Mr.  ORUENINa.    I  recall  It  very  well. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  upshoC  was  that 
Mr.  Hitler  and  Mr.  Mussolini  did  listen  to 
the  arguments  that  the  American  forces 
could  not  afford  to  do  ansrthing.  The 
erents  In  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Ehlneland, 
Munich,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Ethiopia, 
triggered  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  com- 
pelled us  to  go  to  war. 

We  then  took  the  wraps  off  our  great 
economy  and  discovered  to  our  great 
shock  that  we  had  been  oper»ting  part 
time  for  many  years  in  our  ecoftomy  with 
at  least  one  hand  behind  our  back. 

When  the  war  began,  we  did  things 
that  we  had  been  told  we  were  not  ca- 
bbie of  doing  In  terms  of  economics, 
we  unleashed  American  capitalism.  By 
the  end  of  the  war,  our  national  debt  had 
Jumped  from  approximately  $40  to  $263 
bUllon,  and  we  were  still  going  strong  at 
tneendof  the  war. 

We  were  guilty  of  underselling  our 
Feat  capabilities.  Then,  because  we  had 
to,  we  expanded  our  productivity.  We 
began  to  tool  up  our  great  industry  and 
ereate  more  jobs.  Many  peojDle  In  our 
w^try  made  fun  of  an  American  Vice 
"esident  because  he  said  that  some  day 
we  would  have  60  million  Jobs.  Many 
™>iKht  he  was  crazy.  Today  we  have 
<*»  to  75  million  Jobs,  and  we!$haU  have 
more. 

One  great  weakness,  ofttlmds  repeated 
fflour  history,  has  been  the  tendency  to 
"noerestimate  ourselves  and  to  sell  our- 
"wes  short. 

WlUi  all  due  respect  to  the  bosltion  of 
^  mend,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  with 
Which  position  I  disagree  so  $trongly.  I 
■y  that  we  must  afford  both.  It  would 
w  do  us  well  to  reward  aggrewlon  or  to 
^,M  Ji^f^ssor  get  by  with  tactics  that 
*wud  build  up  the  kind  of  tension  and 
"«w  Of  steam  that  built  up  when  we 
Jrtw^  i  ''«  could  buy  time  In  the  thirties 
"^  dealing  with  an  aggre$«or.  Ag- 
B«s8lon  Is  aggression.    In  time,  we  had 
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to  fight  a  major  world  conflict  which  did. 
Indeed,  slow  down  the  great  socitd  pix>- 
grams  of  the  thirties,  though  we  re- 
covered quickly  as  a  result  of  the  expan- 
sion of  our  production  capabilities. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  far  more 
damaging  to  the  great  programs  at  home 
if  we  were  to  pull  back  and  reward  an 
aggressor  with  the  excuse  that  we  had 
to  protect  our  programs  at  home.  I  do 
not  believe  that  history  gives  us  that 
much  choice. 

We  have  to  do  both  and  we  dare  not 
forfeit  one  in  favor  of  the  other.  Both 
programs  are  called  for  and  both  must 
be  carried  forward.  We  have  the  capa- 
bility to  rise  to  the  demand.  However, 
we  do  not  like  to  do  that.  We  have  not 
set  our  personal  priorities  in  the  right 
order.  We  still  like  our  Cadillacs.  I 
guess  that  Is  the  wrong  term,  because 
they  are  so  common.  However,  whatever 
the  term  might  be,  we  have  not  really 
laid  our  top  objectives  on  the  line — 
education,  the  battle  against  poverty,  the 
battle  for  health  and  adequate  medical 
care,  the  battle  for  individual  economic 
security  In  the  Great  Society.  These 
things  must  be  laid  alongside  of  the  de- 
mand for  power  politics.  Our  country  is 
one  of  the  greatest  powers  available  to- 
day to  do  something  about  the  present 
situation.  I  believe  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  we  must  make  our  decision. 
Let  us  quit  kidding  ourselves.  We  must 
do  It.  We  can  do  It,  and  I  hope,  in  the 
course  of  the  deliberations  of  this  great 
body,  that  we  wiU  do  It. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  .Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  reaction  among  my  con- 
stituents— and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  is  true  with  the  constituents  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  others — 
when  we  learned  that,  under  the  school 
lunch  program,  the  supply  of  milk  for 
children  was  to  be  drastically  reduced, 
was  one  of  profound  shock. 
Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  ridiculous. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  We  can  afford  to 
give  milk  to  our  children  and  also  engage 
In  a  billion-dollar  program  in  the 
Mekong  Delta.  The  American  people 
will  not  stand  for  any  other  course. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  agree.  We  can  and 
must  do  both. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  very  helpful 
contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  planning,  some- 
time in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
legislation.  Senate  bill  2791,  which  would 
provide,  that  in  order  for  draftees  to  be 
sent  Involimtarily  to  the  war  In  south- 
east Asia,  Congress  must  first  give  its 
consent. 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  before. 
The  history  of  my  purpose  for  this 
amendment  should  be  further  explained. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  great 
lack  of  approval  on  the  part  of  Congress 
for  our  performance  in  southeast  Asia. 
While  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  admin- 
istration considers  that  the  resolution 
which  was  drafted  a  year  ago  last  August, 
after  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident,  gave  the 
President  a  blank  check  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  anywhere  in 
southeast  Asia  that  he  saw  fit.  The 
language  of  the  resolution  covered.  "Viet- 


nam and  the  protocol  states,"  which 
would  Include  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand, 
and  Vietnam.  The  administration  con- 
sidered that  to  be  ample  authoriia^lon  to 
escalate  the  war  to  the  point  ttiat  we 
now  have  200,000  men  engaged  in  com- 
bat in  South  and  North  Vietnam. 

A  number  of  Senators  now  feel,  and 
have  so  expressed  themselves,  that  they 
had  no  idea  how  far  this  commitment 
would  carry  our  intervention  and 
escalation. 

I  say  for  myself  and  for  my  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  that  we  did  not  have  this  feeling. 
We  felt  that  this  was  a  blank  check  and 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  this  was 
not  the  proper  way  for  Congress  to  dele- 
gate its  authority  to  the  President. 

In  any  event,  the  language  was  plain, 
it  was  not  hi  fine  print;  it  was  spelled  out 
in  the  plainest  of  print.  It  gave  the  au- 
thority to  the  President,  as  he  saw  fit,  to 
use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing, which  has  been  expressed  by  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  a  fur- 
ther expression  of  congressional  Intent 
should  be  sought  and  obtained.       , 

My  amendment  would  furnish  that  op- 
portunity. If  agreed  to.  It  would  give  the 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  the  taking  of  young  draftees 
frc«n  their  homes  and  sending  them  to 
southeast  Asia  to  be  slaughtered  shall  be 
approved  or  disapproved. 

I  feel,  as  I  have  stated  before,  that 
there  is  a  certain  difference  between  these 
young  men  and  those  who  have  made 
military  service,  whether  in  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  or  the  Air  Force, 
a  part  of  their  career,  either  permanently 
or  temporarily,  and  who  therefore  are 
boimd  to  follow  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  feel  that  they  are  In  a 
different  category  from  young  men  who 
are  pursuing  their  education  at  hcone. 
many  of  whom  now  are  married  but  no 
longer  exempt  from  the  draft.  I  feel  that 
they  should  not  be  snatched  by  the  draft 
and  sent  Into  Jungle  warfare  In  south- 
east Asia.  Congress  should  face  that 
problem,  and  should  be  on  record  by  vot- 
ing whether  we  shall  send  these  boys  to 
Vietnam,  or  not  send  them. 

This  Is  an  important  Issue.  Such  a 
vote  would  bring  the  Congress  closer  to 
the  war.  It  would  enable  us  to  share  re- 
sponsibility with  the  Executive,  who  so 
far,  except  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion, has  been  conducting  the  war  merely 
as  an  Executive  activity. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Presi- 
dent last  August.  It  happened  that  I 
had  an  appointment  with  him,  which 
came  about  In  this  manner:  I  had  In- 
serted an  item  In  the  CoNctMsiONAL 
Record  highly  praising  the  President's 
achievement  in  securing,  through  the 
Congress,  his  great,  unprecedented  do- 
mestic program.  The  eulogy  which  I 
placed  in  the  Record — fully  deserved,  I 
felt  then  and  do  now — caused  him  to 
telephone  me  at  home  and  thank  me  for 
It. 

However,  to  make  sure  that  there  was 
no  misunderstanding — although  I  am 
sure  he  was  aware  of  what  my  attitude 
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had  been— I  told  him  that  while  I  sin- 
cerely and  enthusiastically  applauded 
his  domestic  program,  I  was  in  complete 
disagreement  with  his  military  program 
in  southeast  Asia,  a  disagreement  which 
was  not  of  recent  origin,  but  which  be- 
gan nearly  2  years  ago,  shortly  after 
Presicfent  Johnson  was  Inaugurated  after 
campaigning  on  a  platform  somewhat 
more  paciflstic  than  that  of  his  Repub- 
lican opponent.  I  felt  then  that  it  would 
have  been  very  easy,  at  that  time,  when 
no  men  had  been  sent  into  combat,  when 
no  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  had  taken 
place,  when  the  American  people  were 
basking  in  the  happy  contentment  of  a 
pacific  way  of  settling  this  problem,  for 
that  to  take  place;  and  in  anticipation 
that  the  situation  might  be  changed. 
When  the  President  congratulated  me 
on  my  statements  in  praise  of  the  do- 
mestic program.  I  told  him  that  I  dis- 
agreed with  him  on  the  foreign  program 
in  southeast  Asia,  and  that  I  hoped  that 
I  would  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
It  with  him. 

He  agreed;  and  a  few  days  later  I  re- 
vived an  appointment  at  the  White 
House.  I  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war — the  feeling  that  we  should  never 
have  been  committed  to  a  ground  war 
on  the  continent  of  Asia;  that  our  se- 
curity was  In  no  wise  jeopardized  by 
whatever  happened  in  southeast  Asia; 
that  we  had  not  been  attacked;  that  we 
were  engaging  In  an  enterprise  without 
the  approval  of  Congress:  and  that  it 
could  lead  only  to  disaster. 

I  elaborated  on  those  views,  and  after 
I  had  finished.  I  told  the  President  that 
I  was  preparing,  on  that  very  afternoon. 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  military 
pay  bill  which  was  about  to  come  before 
the  Congress  to  provide  precisely  that 
the  Congress  should  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  question  of  whether  draftees 
should  be  sent  into  combat  in  southeast 
Asia  Involuntarily. 

The  President  very  emphatically  urged 
me  not  to  do  it,  pleaded  with  me  not  to 
do  It;  and  when  I  argued  that  It  was 
Important,  and  that  I  felt  it  desirable 
that  the  Congress  be  on  record,  he  said 
to  nje,  "If  we  are  not  out  of  there  by 
January,  you  can  do  anything  you 
please."  He  Indicated  that  he  thought 
It  unlikely  that  the  drsiftees  would  be 
sent  to  southeast  Asia  before  January. 

On  the  basis  of  his  urgent  plea — and 
it  Is  very  difficult  to  refuse  any  urgent 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  not  merely  for  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
but  for  any  member  of  his  party — I 
agreed  that  I  would  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment at  that  time;  and  I  returned  to  my 
office  and  sent  him  immediately  a  letter 
in  which  I  Included  the  text  of  the 
amendment  that  I  had  proposed  to  sub- 
mit that  very  day  and  the  text  of  the 
speech  that  I  had  planned  to  make  in 
support  of  that  amendment,  telling  him 
that  because  of  his  request  and  his  hope 
that  we  would  be  out  of  Vietnam  by 
January,  I  would  not  submit  it. 

January  has  passed,  and  most  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  we  are  not  out.  We  are  in, 
deeper  and  deeper  and  deeper.  I  belleye 
it  Is  desirable,  whether  or  not  one  may 


agree  with  my  views  on  this  war,  that 
the  Congress  l>e  on  record  on  this  issue. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons.  For  one 
thing,  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  good  mili- 
tary practice — although  I  am  not  a  mili- 
tary expert — that  some  of  those  340,000 
trained  troops  which  £ire  now  stationed 
in  Europe  should  have  priority.  They 
have  not  been  sent  to  southeast  Asia. 
They,  at  least,  should  be  sent  first,  be- 
fore we  take  these  young  draftees  from 
their  families  and  the  process  of  educa- 
tion. We  should  use  those  troops,  which 
we  have  been  supporting  over  in  Europe 
now  for  many  years,  who  are  trained  In 
combat  and  fully  equipped.  They  should 
go  first. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have 
introduced  this  amendment,  and  why  I 
think  it  should  be  debated  when  I  bring 
it  up,  as  I  hope  to  in  the  course  of  the 
present  dialog. 

My  position  is  strongly  suported  by  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee who  recently  made  a  visit  to  South 
Vietnam,  one  of  our  most  enlightened 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young],  who  incidentally  had  not  taken 
a  very  strong  position  on  the  situation 
theretoifore,  although  indicating  at  vari- 
ous times  that  he  had  grave  doubts.  But 
upon  returning  from  South  Vietnam,  he 
stated  that  he  had  reached  a  very  vital 
and  important  conclusion,  that  this  was 
a  civil  war.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  one 
of  the  really  Importaiit  aspects  of  the 
situation. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  George  Ball,  made 
a  speech  in  Chicago,  which  was  re- 
printed in  full  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Sunday,  February  6,  in  which  he 
stated  that  If  this  were  a  civil  war,  we 
had  no  business  taking  sides  in  it. 

That  is  precisely  the  position  that  I 
have  maintained  for  more  than  2  years. 
It  is  a  civil  war.  President  Kennedy, 
who  certainly  was  in  a  position  to  know, 
who  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1946  and  to  the  Senate  in 
1952,  and  was  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  during  all  those  years  of  our 
steadily  edging  into  the  present  situa- 
tion, declared  it  to  be  a  civil  war.  It 
is  a  civil  war;  and  that  Is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  for  this  debate  which  is 
now  taking  place,  and  which  is  so  greatly 
assisted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  holding  open 
hearings,  so  that  for  the  first  time  the 
American  people  may  find  out  what  Is 
going  on,  what  are  the  motivations  that 
brought  us  in  there,  and  what  the  pros- 
pects are  for  the  future. 

I  believe,  for  this  reason,  that  this  is 
sm  important  issue. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wywnlng. 

Mr.  McOEE.  In  all  fairness  to  Sec- 
retary Ball,  the  context  in  which  he 
made  his  statement,  in  the  speech  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  re- 
ferred, was  that  he  was  discussing  many 
issues  present  in  Vietnam,  that  if  a  civil 


war  were  the  only  issue,  it  would  then 
be  open  to  question  whether  we  would 
have  any  right  to  be  there.  But,  if  i 
recall  the  article — and  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  it  now  for  over 
a  week  or  10  days — because  there  were 
other  factors  operating  on  the  Vietnam- 
ese question,  such  as  that  of  aggres- 
sion over  the  17th  parallel,  and  Inter- 
ference in  whatever  civil  war  charac- 
teristics were  present  there,  they  had 
overtones  which  had  to  condition  our 
presence  there,  and  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  isolating  the  civil  war  characteristics 
in  order  to  make  the  decision  easier  for 
us. 

The  parallel  has  also  been  drawn,  if 
I  may  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka, that  we  had  the  same  kind  of  harsh 
decision — even  though  in  another  set- 
ting— to  make  in  Greece  where  a  genuine 
civil  war  was  underway  in  1945  and  1946. 
The  "good  guys,"  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  refers  to  them,  were  located  in 
the  rural  populations  in  Greece.  They 
were  being  used,  as  the  record  Is  now 
clear  In  showing,  by  the  forces  that  were 
coming  across  the  border  from  a  neigh- 
boring Balkan  State,  with  leadership 
and  supplies,  and  with  doctrinaire  solu- 
tions to  capitalize  on  the  division  going  on 
within  Greece.  Yet,  President  Truman 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  twicked  the  es- 
tablished Government,  not  because  they 
were  the  "best  guys"  but  because  we  had 
to  win  a  position  of  stability  before  the 
voice  of  democracy,  if  we  will.  In  Greece, 
would  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice democracy  in  their  civil  war. 

Critics  of  the  American  policy  toward 
Greece  asserted  that  we  were  supporting 
their  royalty,  black  marketeers,  and  em- 
barrassing kinds  of  public  personalities 
at  the  expense  of  the  good  people  in  the 
rural  areas  who  really  wanted  freedom 
and  democracy.  Again,  In  Greece,  the 
first  Issue  was  to  erect  a  wall  to  seal  off 
the  border  that  would  prevent  this  out- 
side meddling  with  Greece's  internal  af- 
fairs, because  If  outsiders  had  succeeded 
In  meddling,  Greece  would  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  practice  democracy,  no 
opportunity  for  social  growth,  or  eco- 
nomic expansion  In  the  years  ahead. 

That  Is  the  reason  we  face  the  requi- 
sites In  Vietnam  at  the  same  time.  There 
are  other  considerations.  But  we  must 
keep  them  in  the  right  order  if  we  are 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  rise  above  the 
very  confused  and  overlapping,  complex. 
cross  currents  of  the  Issues  which  are 
there,  and  which  were  likewise  present  in 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  for  his  helpful  con- 
tribution. Let  me  read  him  presently 
exactly  what  Secretary  BaU  said;  but 
first  I  should  Uke  to  say  in  connectlOT 
with  his  remarks  that  we  have  supported 
all  kinds  of  bad  eggs.  History  shows  w 
have  frequently  supported  dicta^ 
crooks,  and  scoundrels  of  the  worst  stripe 
merely  because  they  surrendered  to  the 
idea  that  they  were  antl-CommunBt 
That  was  their  passport,  that  was  the 
"open  Sesame"  to  receive  our  lavi^  wp- 
port.  "We  are  anti-Communist,  tnw 
would  say,  no  matter  what  kind  » 
scoundrels  they  were. 
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Mr.  McGEE.   We  have  been  doing  that 

at  home,  locally.  [ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Thei  most  ruthless 
dictator  In  history  In  Latlh  America  was 
a  man  who  murdered  many  people  in 
cold  blood,  who  enrlthed  himself, 
wrecked  his  coimtry.  and  created  the 
existing  situation  down  there.  There 
have  been  many  other  suth  men.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  Important  that  Ihenceforth  we 
consider  whom  we  are  siipporting,  and 
why.  I 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  suggesting  that  perhaps  we  were 
unwise  in  supporting i 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  relt«r  to  Trujillo. 

Mr.  McGEB*  The  GHavemment  in 
Greece? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  No.  !  I  am  not.  I 
have  no  comment  on  that. ' 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  parallel  is  a  strik- 
ing one  because  it  had  many  of  the 
same  attributes  that  malqe  us  unhappy 
today  in  Vietnam.  Thefle  was  a  pre- 
ponderant military  contitol  In  Greece. 
The  control  centered  largely  In  the  cap- 
ital city,  as  it  does  in  Saig(in  In  Vietnam. 
The  Greek  rural  population  had  no  com- 
munication with  or  respect  for  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  which  Ig  true  In  Viet- 
nam. Greece  was  In  open  rebellion. 
But,  they  were  also  about  to  be  seized 
by  a  foreign  power.  Th^jr  were  being 
used  by  groups  which  th0  Soviets  had 
trained,  educated,  and  pilBnted  across 
the  borders  in  the  Balkan  ^tates.  Thus, 
it  had  all  the  earmarks  ofi  a  front  take-^ 
over,  not  unlike  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  might  learn  from  those  parallels, 
even  though  they  were  not  precisely  the 
same,  because  one  lnvolv|«^the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  Invoifes  the  over- 
whelming presence  of  Cl^a  farther  to 
the  north.  These  are  tonslderations 
with  respect  to  which  we  must  make  edu- 
cated guesses.  That  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  differences  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  I  share,  but  which,  nonethe- 
less, contribute  to  this  dlaaog  to  resolve 
this  very  tough  question. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  One  Of  the  regimes 
which  has  come  to  power  by  a  series  of 
coups,  without  any  democratic  practice, 
has  been  particularly  "perfumed"  in  that 
way.  We  have  to  keep  on  Insisting  on 
the  overly  long  due  reforms  which  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  made  conditional  in  his 
dealings  with  Diem— and  which  he  never 
•arried  out.  Diem  was  finally  "re- 
moved"—I  will  not  say  with  the  assist- 
ance but  certainly  with  the!  awareness  of 
our  Ambassador  down  there — after  his 
tyranny,  lack  of  cooperatlveness,  and 
^K  of  public  splritedness  became  manl- 
lot,  and  when  the  war  was  going  from 
OM  to  worse.  Diem's  successors  have 
apparently  been  no  different.  Including 
u^e  present  incumbent,  Ky.  who,  when 
|ni«rvlewed  on  who  were  hla  heroes  said. 
I  nave  only  one:  Adolf  Hitler." 

If  that  is  the  kind  of  man  we  are  going 
w  entrust  with  a  reform  program  and 

wpoii  ^"'^^'^^"o"  o^  freedom  which 
we  allegedly  are  fighting  for,  the  outlook 
«  rather  bleak.  \ 

Mr^  McGEE.  Let  me  sa^r  to  the  Sen- 
■wffrom  Alaska  that  I  deplore  such  a 
nat«Mnt  as  that  attributed  to  Ky  as 
•aucn  as  my  colleague  from  Alaska  does; 
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but  I  say  that  some  time,  farther  down 
the  list  of  our  priorities,  Mr.  Ky  may  not 
be  there  tomorrow;  he  may  be  gone  week 
after  next.  The  point  Is  that  Vietnam 
will  still  be  there,  the  problem  of  power 
will  still  be  there,  and  the  problem  of 
priorities  will  still  stare  us  In  the  face. 
There  has  been  an  act  of  aggression, 
openly  and  flagrantly  practiced  across 
the  line.  The  suggestion  is  correct  that 
that  kind  of  aggression  should  not  be 
rewarded,  that  once  the  line  can  be 
firmed  up,  there  Is  then  the  opportimlty 
to  do  things  the  right  way — whatever 
they  may  be  or  seem  to  be — for  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  agree  that  If  Mr. 
Ky  Is  the  best  we  can  produce  down 
there,  he  being  the  ninth  incumbent  after 
Diem  was  bumped  off,  we  had  better  stop 
trying  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear,  which,  unfortunately,  has  been  the 
situation  down  there  in  trying  to  get  a 
public  spirited  and  honest  executive? 

After  all,  we  control  the  situation.  We 
hold  the  purse  strings.  We  should  be 
able  to  achieve  that. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  think  so;  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  would.  I  would  hope 
that  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  not  the 
United  States  would  be  responsible  for 
that,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  word  to  the 
effect  that  there  would  be  any  oppor- 
tunity for  anyone  to  try  to  make  some- 
thing better  out  of  the  situation  pre- 
sented by  the  Issues.  If  we  allow  the 
aggressors  from  the  north  to  take  over. 
It  will  be  gone,  and  we  shall  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Let  me  go  back  to 
the  statement  which  Secretary  Ball 
made.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  page  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1966,  section  E-3.  This  is  what 
he  declared: 

Is  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  an  external 
aggression  from  the  north,  or  Is  it  an  Indig- 
enous revok?  This  is  a  question  that 
Americans  quite  properly  ask — and  one  to 
which  they  deserve  a  satisfactory  answer.  It 
Is  a  question  whlcsh  we  who  have  official 
responsibilities  have  necessarily  probed  In 
great  depth.     For  If  the  Vietnam  war  were 

merely  what  the  Communists  say  It  Is an 

Indigenous  rebellion — then  the  United  States 
would  have  no  business  taking  sides  in  the 
conflict  and  helping  one  side  to  defeat  the 
other  by  force  of  {trms. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  clear  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  that  not  precisely 
what  I  suggested  that  Secretary  Ball 
said  to  us?  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
It  was  not  what  the  Communists  said  It 
was,  but  it  was  an  Indigenous  civil  war, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  let  me  say  that  a  recent  observer, 
one  of  our  colleagues,  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  spent 
considerable  time  in  South  Vietnam,  re- 
ports his  views  as  follows — and  I  quote 
from  the  Congressional  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1966 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  the  Senator  referring 
to  our  friend  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young].  He  is  a  most 
knowledgeable  person.  He  served  In  the 
other  body.    He  was  elected  to  this  body 


in  the  last  election.  He  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  Is  a  civil  war  going  on  In  Vietnam. 
Before  I  visited  southeast  Asia,  it  had  been 
my  belief  that  aU  of  the  Vletcong  fighting 
In  South  Vietnam  were  Communists  and  In- 
filtrators from  the  north.     But  I  had  not 

been  In   Vietnam  for  more  than  4  days 

and  during  that  period  of  time,  I  was  In 
every  area  of  Vietnam — when  almost  Im- 
mediately I  observed  very  definitely  that  we 
were  Involved  In  a  miserable  civil  war  In  the 
steaming  Jungles  and  rice  paddles  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  learned  from  General  Westmore- 
land that  the  bulk  of  the  Vletcong  fighting 
In  South  Vietnam  were  born  and  reared  In 
South  Vietnam.  I  learned  from  General 
Staiwell  aad  other  generals  that  80  percent 
of  the  Vletcong  fighting  the  Americans  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
south  and  west  of  Saigon  were  born  and 
reared  In  that  Mekong  Delta  area.  This  Is 
a  civil  war  In  which  we  are  Involved.  The 
fighting  has  been  going  on  there  since  1945. 
Very  definitely,  Vietnam  Is  of  no  strategic 
Importance  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

The  point  is  that  he  got  this  same  In- 
formation from  our  military  authorities. 
General  Westmoreland  and  General 
Still  well.  Would  the  Senator  challenge 
that?    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  challenge  the 
Senator's  Interpretation  of  what  he  has 
quoted,  because  they  were  responding  to 
the  percentage  of  the  Vletcong  bom  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  was  there  in  1959, 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
was  there  2  or  3  years  later,  and  then 
still  later.  That  sUll  does  not  make  me 
an  expert.  But  we  can  give  an  educated 
guess  about  what  Secretary  Ball  means. 

There  are.  Indeed,  dissident  forces  loose 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  preponderant  factor  that 
should  concern  us  in  our  action.  We 
have  only  to  remember  that  the  forces 
to  the  north  seek  to  split  the  country. 
To  permit  that  would  have  the  same  ef- 
fect that  would  have  taken  place  In 
Greece,  and  that  took  place  in  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia.  There  should  have 
been  action  then.  There  was  not.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  by  It  by  dohig  noth- 
ing. If  it  is  not  stopped  now,  there  will 
be  another  nation,  and  then  another, 
that  will  fall.  Then  the  aggression  will 
have  to  be  stopped  at  a  much  greater 
cost.  So  now  Is  the  time  and  this  Is  the 
place: 

Is  It  not  significant  that  of  all  the  dis- 
sidents in  South  Vietnam,  not  a  single 
sect— neither  the  Buddhists,  the  liberals 
the  students,  the  militarists,  nor  the 
Catholics— has  embraced  the  Vletcong? 
Not  one  of  them  has  pointed  to  the  Vlet- 
cong and  said,  "There  is  our  cause.  Lead 
us  to  a  better  ttMnorrow." 

With  all  the  divergencies  in  Vietnam, 
they  have  not  gone  over  to  the  Vletcong. 
So  I  say  we  should  look  at  the  Vletcong 
in  proper  perspective,  the  leadership  of 
which  is  in  the  National  LlberaUcm 
Front,  or  Hanoi.  This  has  been  estab- 
lished not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by  the 
International  Control  Commission 
which  has  been  there  since  1956.  It  has 
established  that  the  real  front,  the  head 
of  this  animal,  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  was  conceived  and  bom  In  Hanoi, 
to  serve  the  cause  of  Hanoi. 

We  should  have  learned  enough  from 
the  lessons  of  history  to  know  enough 
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about  the  operations  of  a  front  and  a 
deceptive  propaganda  wing,  not  to  fall 
for  It 

As  to  the  views  of  the  people,  I  sup- 
pose that  one  would  And  a  divergence  of 
views  anywhere.  The  boys  in  the  hills 
are  down  on  capitalists.  This  is  true  in 
my  own  State  of  Wyoming.  I  would  as- 
sume it  to  be  true  in  Alaska.  What  Is 
different  in  this  situation  and  the  reason 
for  our  c<Hnmitment  is  that  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  interces- 
sion has  been  from  the  north. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  The  Senator  and  I 
differ  on  the  view  that  Hanoi  is  the  vil- 
lain, that  Hanoi  started  the  infiltration. 
My  reading  leads  me  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. It  shows  that  this  movement 
took  place  because  of  the  violation  and 
our  persuasion  of  Diem  to  violate  the 
1954  Geneva  agreements  to  hold  elec- 
tions; it  was  the  tyrannical  suppression 
and  Jailing  of  himdreds  of  people,  the 
suppression  of  freedoms,  which  caused 
the  civil  war  to  break  out.  As  we  added 
to  our  arsenal,  Infiltration  began  from 
the  north. 

The  hearings  now  being  conducted  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  may 
bring  it  out.  It  is  important  and  crucial 
that  it  be  brought  out.  I  go  back  to 
the  categorical  statement  on  the  part  of 
Secretary  Ball  which  seems  to  contain 
the  entire  issue,  namely,  that  if  it  were 
merely  an  Indigenous  rebellion,  the 
United  States  would  have  no  business 
taking  sides  in  the  conflict.  I  have  main- 
tained from  the  beginning  that  we  had 
no  business  taking  sides. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young]  Is  now  present 
and  presiding.  I  say  to  him  that  I  have 
Just  quoted  from  his  address  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  February  8,  when  he  said  cate- 
gorically that: 

Tbla  la  a  civil  war  going  on  In  Vietnam. 

He  then  stated  further  that  before  his 
visit  to  southeast  Asia : 

It  had  b«en  my  belief  that  all  of  the 
Vlatcong  fighting  In  South  Vietnam  were 
OommunUta  and  Inflltrators  from  the  north. 

That  is  the  propaganda  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  put  out. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  further  said: 

But  I  bad  not  been  In  Vietnam  for  more 
than  4  days  *  *  •  when  almoat  Immediately 
I  observed  very  definitely  that  we  were  In- 
volved In  a  miserable  civil  war  In  the  steam- 
ing Junglee  and  rice  paddles  of  South  Viet- 
nam. I  learned  from  General  Westmoreland 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Vletcong  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  were  bom  and  reared  In 
South  Vietnam. 

General  Stllwell  said  the  same  thing. 
That  shows  that.  If  we  take  Secretary 
Ball's  word,  we  have  no  business  being 
there.  That  Is  the  same  thing  I  have 
maintained  from  the  start. 

Mr.  McOEE.  May  I  reply  to  that 
point?  When  the  Senator  refers  to  the 
Vietoong  and  what  has  been  sought  to 
be  done  through  the  peasants  Ln  South 
Vietnam,  I  think  the  Senator  evades  the 
Issue  and  still  misconstrues  what  was 
said.  There  again,  in  terms  of  powers 
of  leadership,  the  head  of  the  animal 
itself  is  Hanoi.  The  International  Con- 
trol Commission  has  documented  this 
fact  down  to  the  last  comma.    Our  own 


Intelligence  agencies  have  documented 
that  fact.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be 
denied.  It  is  a  matter  of  record.  It  Is 
evident  to  any  rational  person  that  the 
purpose  is  to  take  over  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  a  commitment,  and  we  must 
see  it  through. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  there  was 
an  unhappy  division  of  territories  with 
the  Russians.  It  was  done  in  order  to 
expedite  agreements  with  Russia.  There 
was  a  division  of  Germany.  There  was 
a  division  of  Berlin.  Nobody  wanted  to 
see  two  Berlins,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the 
easiest  way  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
Korea  was  separated  at  the  38th  parallel. 
Nobody  wanted  Korea  to  be  separated, 
but  that  was  the  way  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. Now  we  move  to  Vietnam,  to  the 
area  which  the  French  once  controlled 
and  then  left.  When  the  agreement  was 
made  to  divide,  there  was  a  division 
which  was  not  based  on  any  ethnic  divi- 
sion. It  was  a  geographic  division. 
North  Vietnam  would  be  north  of  the 
17th  parallel,  and  South  Vietnam  would 
be  south  of  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Temporarily  only. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Temporarily,  Just  as  Ko- 
rea was  temporary.  Just  as  Berlin  w&s 
temporary,  and  Just  sis  Germany  was 
temporary.  But  the  hard  fact  remains 
that  this  was  the  starting  place  and  the 
original  election  to  which  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves.  It  has  been  the  one 
fundamental  conviction  that  we  are  not 
going  to  permit  forces  on  the  other  side 
to  nibble  away  in  these  commitments  If 
there  Is  any  status  quo  on  which  we  could 
build  a  better  world.  If  they  can  get  by 
with  nibbling  at  it.  we  are  rewarding  the 
aggressor,  and  we  shall  pay  a  much 
heavier  penalty  at  a  later  date. 

That  is  what  we  did  in  Germany,  and 
that  is  what  we  did  in  Berlin.  That  is 
what  we  took  on  in  honoring  the  agree- 
ment in  1956  on  the  17th  parallel  in 
Vietnam.  We  did  not  retreat  from  those 
temporary  arrangements,  temporary  ar- 
rangements that  some  day  will  fade 
away.  They  are  not  designed  to  be 
permanent.  They  are  the  starting  point. 
We  do  not  dare  forfeit  them.  At  this 
date.  It  would  be  more  suicidal  than  if 
we  suggested  that  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  the  United  States  msule  a 
unilateral  declaration  with  respect  to 
the  agreement  at  Geneva  that  there 
would  be  elections:  that  we  stated  that 
as  national  policy;  that  we  then  went 
back  on  that  declaration  and  violated 
that  agreement:  and  that  we  encourged 
Diem  not  to  hold  those  elections?  That 
is  the  basis  on  which  we  have  not  pulled 
out. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Seiiator.  If  the  Senator  will  read  the 
Record,  he  will  discover  that  by  1956 
one  of  the  two  Vletnams  had  been 
divided.  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  sdready  out- 
lawed the  political  opi>08ition.  In  North 
Vietnam  there  was  already  but  one  po- 
litical group,  and  that  was  the  Viet- 
minh.  That  was  his  group,  and  it  was 
on  that  basis  that  he  was  going  to  hold 
free  elections. 

What  would  the  Senator  have  done, 
even  as  a  dictator  in  Vietnam? 


It  has  already  been  stated  how  free 
elections  were  defeated,  how  they  were 
a  mockery,  and  could  not  have  been  and 
should  not  have  been  held.  They  still 
may  be  a  long  way  off  in  a  country  as 
badly  torn  as  Vietnam. 

We  have  a  great  temptation  to  project 
the  American  image.  It  is  assumed  that 
they  know  what  it  is  about  when  they 
have  to  face  up  to  responsibilities  of  any 
Idnd  in  self-expression.  I  believe  we 
have  to  understand  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  impossible  from  them.  It  would 
destroy  them. 

There  was  a  case  in  point  when  a  vote 
in  1956  would  have  been  like  a  free  elec- 
tion in  East  Berlin.  What  kind  of  elec- 
tion Is  that?  We  have  to  be  realistic  on 
this  matter  and  quit  hiding  behind  nice- 
sounding  words.  ' 

We  must  live  with  the  facis  of  our 
time.  This  is  difficult  for  us  because  we 
are  idealistic.  I  hope  that  we  apply 
what  we  learned  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as 
we  did  in  Korea.  Berlin,  Greece,  and  else- 
where. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  What  kind  of  dem- 
ocratic, fine  American  principle  is  it 
when  it  is  agreed  to  go  to  an  election, 
but  when  it  is  foimd  that  one  is  going 
to  lose  the  election  it  is  called  off?  It 
could  not  happen  In  the  United  States, 
and  yet  we  are  projecting  that  image  in 
other  countries.  Is  it  an  example  of 
freedom,  democracy,  and  adherence  to 
law? 

That  election  should  have  been  held, 
but  it  was  not. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  people  in  North 
Vietnam  favored  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  He  was 
their  hero  and  would  have  been  elected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  was  1954,  but  in 
1956  it  was  a  different  kettle  of  fish  when 
he  had  at>oIished  the  political  opposition. 
We  could  not  lend  ourselves  to  condon- 
ing that  kind  of  principle. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Just  as  Diem  had 
abolished  his  opposition  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  all  the  more  ridicu- 
lous to  say  that  free  elections  are  to  be 
held.  There  were  none  of  the  makings 
for  a  free  election.  We  would  have  to 
live  with  the  agreement  until  there  was 
economic  growth  and  expansion  that 
would  permit  rising  to  a  more  sophis- 
ticated state. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  provision  was 
that  the  elections  would  be  supervised. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  so  wrong. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  They  were  to  be 
supervised. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  a  group  waiting 
for  me  for  lunch.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
this  dialog. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  General 
Taylor  Just  finished  explaining  that  the 
Communists  would  not  agree  to  any  kind 
of  international  supervision.  They  were 
going  to  give  us  a  Communist  election 
there. 

What  would  they  do?  They  would  go 
ahead  and  stuff  more  ballots  in  the  ballot 
box  than  there  was  population,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  would  hold  the  oUmht 
side  to  an  honest  coimt  in  South 
Vietnam. 

When  the  Communists  had  North  Vlet- 
nam    and    the    anti-Communists   baa 
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South  Vietnam,  1  million  people  moved 
from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam 
to  live  under  a  form  of  government  thar 
is  other  than  communism. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  not  pood  govern- 
ment. I  challenge  the  Senator  to  tell  me 
of  any  government  on  earth  that  is  worse 
than  government  by  communism.  I 
would  like  to  know. 

The  Communists  were  in  the  position 
to  stuff  the  ballot  box  until  it  outnum- 
bered the  population,  while  holding  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  an  honest 
count.  The  ideas  of  free  election  are  not 
ended.  We  are  asking  now  and  are 
ready  now  to  have  a  free  election. 

That  is  one  thing  that  the  Communists 
would  never  agree  to.  They  will  never 
agree.  Do  not  think  they  will  paake  that 
mistake. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wduld  like  to 
know  if  the  question  of  the  Senator  is 
whether  there  is  any  government  worse 
than  communism. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  ask  which  government,  if  any,  is  worse 
than  communism  ? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  United  States 
Invested  $2  million  in  supporting  a  Com- 
munist dictator  in  Yugoslavia,  Mr.  Tito. 
The  State  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration think  that  that  is  a; good  Invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  among 
Communists,  he  is  the  better  of  a  bad  lot. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  it  follows  that  the  point  is  logical, 
when  the  administration  «^pported  a 
Communist  dictator.  T  | 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  \t  have  been 
voting  against  Tito  receivii^;  aid  from 
this  country.  ( 

Mr.  GRUENING.     So  havja  I. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    That  is  a 
Communist  government. 

The  Senator  has  yet  to  name  a  govern- 
ment worse  than  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment. He  finds  fault  with  our 
friends.  Perhaps  some  are  corrupt.  We 
have  even  had  some  dishonest  people  in 
our  own  Government.  The  Communists 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  somebody 
stealing  money  out  of  the  till  because 
the  Communist  government  owns  every- 
wlng,  the  houses,  and  even  the  eyeballs, 
wd  nobody  can  steal  anything  because 
no  one  is  permitted  to  owiH  anything. 
Corruption  in  government  ii  one  thing 
that  they  do  not  have  to  wonty  about. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  A  flew  rtiinutes 
ago  Oen.  MaxweU  Taylor  w$e  adverted 
»  for  the  reason  that  he  testified  this 
morning  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
e!?n  Relations. 

The  junior  Senator  fromi  Ohio  will 
not.  today  or  tomorrow  morning,  pass  up 
Mner  Important  things  to  read  what 
wn.  Maxwell  Taylor  had  to  say  because 
h' "° jncWent  that  occurred  the  last 
«me  General  Taylor  testified  before  a 
13  ^^tlng  of  the  Committee  on  Por- 
An!  ^^i^t'ons  and  the  Coqimittee  on 
0^1  i^""**^^-  ^^  "^at  "'ae  I  asked 
dJirn^^^^"""  *^**  assumirij  that  the 
JJJan  Prime  Minister  of  Sttuth  Viet- 
^  at  the  time  would  be  (Overthrown 
^that  the  next  Prime  Minister  would 
Onltiy^  If  1  announce,  "We  want  the 
froTL^^  ^  withdraw  Its  forces 
'«»«>  South  Vietnam,"  what  would  be 
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our  position  keeping  in  mind  that  we 
are  there  at  the  invitation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam? 

Instead   of   answering   the    question, 
General  Taylor  said: 


There  Is  no  possibility  that  the  present 
Prime  Minister  will  be  overthrown. 

That  statement  is  in  the  record.  With- 
in 48  hours  after  General  Taylor  had  said 
that  there  was  no'  possibiUty  that  the 
civilian  administration  could  be  over- 
thrown, and  before  General  Taylor  could 
leave  the  United  States,  he  was  proven 
wrong.  Whether  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  was  to  blame  for  having 
given  him  bad  intelligence  is  something 
that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  does 
not  know.  But  the  stark  fact  is  that 
within  48  hours  of  General  Taylor's 
making  his  positive  statement,  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  posing  as  an  authority  be- 
cause he  had  been  in  Vietnam,  he  was 
proven  wrong.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
may  recall  that  10  generals  overthrew 
the  civilian  government  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Quat  and  shortly  afterward  in- 
stalled Air  Marshal  Ky  as  Prime  Min- 
ister; and  Ky  has  been  Prime  Minister 
ever  since. 

I  say  that  although  General  Taylor 
was  adverted  to  as  an  authority,  to  me 
he  is  a  poor  authority  indeed.  I  do  not 
pay  any  attention  to  his  statements, 
and  his  testimony  would  not  impress 
me. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  facts.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  Geneva  accords 
of  1954.  HistoricaUy,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  knows,  there  are  no  such 
countries  smd  there  have  been  no  such 
countries  over  the  years,  as  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows  that 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1954,  which  the 
United  States  agreed  to  in  effect,  but 
which  our  representaUves  failed  to  sign, 
stated: 

The  mlUtary  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  1b  provisional  and  should  not  In  any 
way  be  considered  as  consUtutlng  a  pollUcal 
or  territorial  boundary. 

Then,  an  International  Control  Com- 
mission was  created  with  representatives 
from  India,  Canada,  and  Poland. 

Under  the  Geneva  agreements,  an 
election  in  Vietnam  was  scheduled  for 
1956.  That  election  was  never  held,  and 
the  United  States  was  a  party  to  this 
failure.  President  Eisenhower  believed 
that  Ho  Clii  Minh,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  George  Washington  of  Vietnam— not 
the  George  Washington  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  of  South  Vietnam,  but  as  the 
hero,  the  George  Washington  of  Viet- 
nam—would  have  been  elected  President 
had  that  election  been  held.  Of  course, 
the  election  was  not  held  because  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  intervened. 

It  is  true  that  neither  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  nor  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
pretends  or  presumes  to  be  an  expert 
on  southeast  Asia.  However.  I  made 
some  trips  to  southeast  Asia.  Prom  last 
September  28  to  October  18.  I  was  in 


Vietnam,  Thailand,  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pine Republic,  Guam,  and  Hong  Kong. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  were  in  those  countries  on  an  of- 
ficial mission. 

We  had  gone  to  Korea  as  guests  of  the 
Korean  Government,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Korean  Government.     Although 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  likely  to  say 
that  since  American  taxpayers'  money  is 
spent  so  lavishly  all  over  the  world,  even 
though  the  Government  of  Korea  paid 
our  expenses,  the  money,  in  effect,  came 
from  the  pockets  of  American  taxpayers. 
While  I  was  in  Vietnam.  I  did  not 
spend  much  time  in  Saigon.    I  visited 
every  Air  Force  base  in  what  is  called 
South   Vietnam.    I   visited    the   camps 
and  the  hospitals;  I  spoke  with  many 
Ohio  boys.     I  spoke  with  one  boy  from 
Cuyahoga  County,  the  area  where  I  live, 
within  3  hours  after  his  leg  had  been 
amputated.    I  obtained  the  names  and 
addresses  of  180  Ohio  GI's.    Wherever 
I  went  in  Vietnam,  I  spoke  with  soldiers, 
whenever  I  could,  in  the  absence  of  offi- 
cers.   I  would  say  to  the  young  men 
from  Ohio,  "I  served  for  37  months  in 
World  War  n.    I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  have  been  an  officer  and  I  have  been  a 
private.    In   time   of   war,   it  is   much 
harder  to  be  a  private  than  it  is  to  lie  an 
officer.    Now  I  am  speaking  with  you  in 
the  absence  of  any  officers.    What  are 
your  problems?    Are  there  any  short- 
ages?"   With  very  few  exceptions  the 
answer  invariably  was,   "no  problems, 
sir." 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  will  sigree 
with  me,  I  feel  certain,  that  the  cream  of 
our  crop  of  American  young  men  is  In 
Vietnam  right  now.  The  200,000  or 
more  GI's  who  are  fighting  In  the  steam- 
ing Jungles  and  rice  paddies  of  South 
Vietnam  are  the  finest  of  the  youth  of 
America.  In  addition,  50,000  men  are 
attached  to  the  7th  Fleet,  offshore.  I 
was  in  Thailand  for  4  or  5  days,  a  coun- 
try where  we  have  30,000  fine  soldiers. 
I  also  traveled  throughout  Korea  as  far 
up  as  Panmunjom,  at  the  line  of  demar- 
cation. Fifty-three  thousand  of  our  sol- 
diers are  committed  in  Korea. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  likely  to  have 
500,000  boys  in  Vietnam  by  next  October. 
If  we  do,  I  will  state  publicly,  anywhere 
that  the  next  300,000  will  not  be  any  bet-' 
ter  than  the  200,000-plu8  who  are  over 
there  now.  They  are  fine  Americans. 
It  la  a  great  misfortune  that  we  have  in- 
volved these  fine  young  men  in  a  civil 
war  in  southeast  Asia. 

When  I  was  over  there,  in  late  Septem- 
ber and  early  October,  it  had  been  my 
belief  that  the  Vletcong  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  were  all  Communists,  that  they 
were  all  Infiltrators  from  the  north  I 
also  had  been  told  that  Vietnam  was  of 
strategic  importance  to  the  defense  of 
the  UrUted  States. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator whether  he  found  that  that  was  not 
true;  that  they  were  not  all  infiltrators? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Of  course  it  was 
not  true.  That  is  not  only  my  observa- 
tion. General  Westmoreland,  the  com- 
manding officer  in  Vietnam,  on  one  of  the 
evenings  when  I  was  in  Saigon,  said  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Vletcong  fighting  us  In 
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South  Vietnam  was  bom  and  reared  In 
South  Vietnam.  EMrectly  after  that, 
when  I  was  in  Thailand,  Gen.  Richard 
Stilwell,  the  second  in  ccmmand  said — 
and  I  remember  his  exact  words: 

Senator,  80  percent  of  the  Vletcong  fight- 
ing us  In  the  Mekong  Delta  were  born  and 
reared  In  South  Vietnam. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Mekong 
Delta  is  west  and  south  of  Saigon. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Demonstrating,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  that  this  is 
a  civil  war. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  This  is  very 
definitely  a  civil  war  in  which  we  are 
Involved.  Puthermore,  Vietnam  Is  of  no 
strategic  importance  whatever  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  While  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  occupying  the  chair  as 
Presiding  OfiQcer  I  quoted,  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  the 
statement  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Ball,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Vietnam  war 
were  merely  an  indigenous  rebellion,  the 
United  States  would  have  no  business 
taking  sides  in  the  conflict  and  helping 
one  side  to  defeat  the  other  by  force  of 
arms.  We  are  engaged  in  a  civil  war. 
We  are  taking  sides  in  a  civil  war. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  To  emphasize 
this  fact  further,  the  leader  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  Nguyen  Huu 
Tho,  the  leader  of  the  VC's,  was  bom 
and  reared  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  said 
that  he  is  not  a  Communist.  He  was  a 
lawyer  in  Saigon. 

On  the  other  hand.  Prime  Minister  Ky, 
who  was  installed  as  Prime  Minister  by 
the  10  generals  who  overthrew  the  civll- 
ism  government,  was  bom  in  North  Viet- 
nam. He  talks  about  democracy.  He 
does  not  know  what  democracy  is.  The 
fact  is  that  he  was  born  in  the  suburbs 
of  Hanoi.  He  was  reared  in  North  Viet- 
nam. Some  cabinet  members  of  the  Sai- 
gon or  South  Vietnamese  Government 
were  bom  and  reared  in  what  is  called 
North  Vietnam.  In  addition,  the  com- 
manding officers  of  two  of  the  army  corps 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  were  bom 
in  North  Vietnam.  This  Is.  simple  evi- 
dence that  a  civil  war  is  being  waged 
there. 

We  hear  many  patriotic  speeches  about 
our  commitments  In  Vietntmi.  It  was 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that. 
"We  axe  over  there  because  of  the  com- 
mitments made  by  three  Presidents." 

However,  the  late  great  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  said  on  September  3.  Portly 
before  his  assassination: 

I  dont  think  that,  unless  a  greater  effort 
Is  made  by  the  Oovemment  to  win  popular 
airport,  the  war  oan  b«  won  out  there. 
In  the  final  analysis.  It  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as 
advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  It — the  people 
of  Vietnam — against  the  CJommunlsts.  We 
are  prepared  to  continue  to  assist  them,  but 
I  dont  think  that  the  war  can  be  won  unless 
the  people  support  the  effort,  and.  In  my 
opinion.  In  the  last  3  months  the  Oovem- 
ment has  gotten  out  of  touch  with  the 
people. 

The  President  was  th«n  referring  to 
the  Government  of  Saigon. 


On  {mother  occasion.  President  Ken- 
nedy said: 

Transforming  Vietnam  Into  a  western 
redoubt  Is  ridiculous. 

The  President  was  saying.  In  other 
words,  that  Saigon  is  not  a  bastion  to 
protect  Seattle  or  Alaska. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  is  not 
a  great  admirer  of  the  8-year  adminis- 
tration of  President  Eisenhower.  How- 
ever, President  Eisenhower  did  not  com- 
mit us  to  South  Vietnam.  President  Ei- 
senhower said  in  1954  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  South  Vietnam: 

I  am  Instructing  the  American  Ambassador 
to  examine  with  you  how  an  intelligent  pro- 
gram of  American  aid  can  serve  to  assist 
Vietnam  In  Its  present  hour  of  trial. 

He  added:  The  purpose  of  this  offer  Is  to 
assist  the  Oovemment  of  Vietnam  In  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state 
capable  of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or 
aggression  through  military  means.  •  •  • 
The  U.S.  Oovemment  hopes  that  such  aid, 
combined  with  your  own  continuing  efforts 
will  contribute  effectively  toward  an  Inde- 
pendent Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong 
goverxunent. 

Can  it  really  be  claimed  that  Mar- 
shal Ky  heads  a  strong,  viable  state? 
Throughout  the  entire  time  that  General 
Elsenhower  was  President,  the  United 
States  military  advisory  group  to  Viet- 
nam was  increased  from  327  in  1953  to 
atotalof  685  on  January  20. 1961.  What 
President  Eisenhower  said  and  what  he 
did  throughout  his  8  years  as  President 
proves  he  did  not  make  a  commitment 
of  American  soldiers  to  combat  in 
Vietnam. 

It  is  not  a  truthful  statement  to  say 
that  three  Presidents  have  committed 
our  American  forces  to  flght  over  there. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka on  the  statements  he  has  made  here. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  our  President 
said  on  several  occasions  that  he  would 
go  anywhere  in  the  quest  of  peace  and 
sit  down  and  talk  with  anyone.  How- 
ever, when  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
while  recently  testifying  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  asked: 

Would  you  be  agreeable  to  having  the 
17 .S.  delegates  sit  down  at  a  peace  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  or  the  Vletcong? 

He  replied: 

I  would  have  to  consider  that. 

There  can  be  no  peace  anywhere;  there 
can  be  no  cease-fire;  and  there  can  be 
no  armistice  unless  the  representatives 
of  those  who  are  doing  the  fighting,  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  so  called,  are 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  not  being 
honest  with  the  American  pe<^le  when 
he  makes  that  reservation  at  the  same 
time  that  our  President  is  telling  the 
world  that  we  will  participate  in  a  peace 
conference  at  Geneva  or  smy  other  place 
without  any  conditions  whatever. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  Senator 
not  think,  in  view  of  the  various  con- 
flicting statements  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  that  the  opposition 
cannot  have  very  much  confldence  that 


we  csm  be  on  the  level  when  and  If  «e 
reach  the  peace  table?  Must  we  not 
have  a  policy  flrmly  enunciated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  thla 
is  what  we  will  do,  and  not  have  such  a 
policy  nullified  by  a  statement  from  the 
Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  It  would  be 
more  encouraging  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  more  particularly  to  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  youngsters  who  are  likely 
to  be  drafted,  if  an  agreement  were 
reached  so  that  our  President  would  not 
make  one  statement  and  then  have  our 
warhawk  Secretary  of  State  make  a  con- 
trary statement  at  almost  the  same  time 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
repeatedly  through  recent  months  when 
statements  have  been  issued  from  our 
supposedly  responsible  officials,  they 
have  said  on  the  one  hand:  "We  must 
insist  on  an  independent  South  Viet- 
nam," and  have  said  on  the  other  hand: 
"We  must  adhere  to  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords." The  Geneva  accords  provide  for 
a  reunited  Vietnam  and  for  an  election. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Geneva  ac- 
cords provide  for  a  free  election  through- 
out the  entire  country  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  la  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  I  would  not  like  it  if  a 
Communist  were  to  be  elected  President 
of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Of  course  not. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  However,  it  is 
for  the  Vietnamese  people  to  determine 
that  by  free  elections  supervised  by  the 
Intematlonal  Control  Commission.  I 
beUeve  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
agree  with  my  statement  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  a  mandate  from 
Almighty  God  to  police  the  entire  world. 

The  United  States  is  supposed  to  be 
the  most  revolutionary  nation  on  earth. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  made  it  that  way. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  have  not  become 
complacent,  wealthy,  and  easygoing  to 
the  point  that  we  are  now  the  most  un- 
revolutionary  nation  in  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  hope  that  this  colloquy  may  continue 
as  debate  proceeds,  but  we  are  under 
obligation  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan]  to  take  up 
other  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caD 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  CERTAIN  MEASURES  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  certain  measures  on  the  calendar,  be- 
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ginning  with  Calendar  No.  929,  that  the 
Itans  be  considered  in  sequence,  and  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr, 
EuiNDER]  be  granted  such  additional 
time  as  he  may  need^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  measure. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AERONAUTICAL  AND 
SPACE  SCIENCES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  187)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Cottunlttee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Gbjection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution?  [ ' 

There  being  no  objection, '  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  reBolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  delay  the  Senate  In 
Its  due  consideration  of  these  resolutions. 
I  know  how  useless  it  is  to  make  any 
effort  to  eliminate  or  even  reduce  the 
moneys  to  be  appropriated  for  the  var- 
ious subcommittees.  I  expe^  to  make 
a  general  statement,  and  most  of  the 
resolutions  will  probably  go  unchallenged 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  except  where 
there  appears  to  be  an  increase  In  the 
number  of  employees. 

As  I  shall  demonstrate  In  a  moment, 
the  number  of  employees  on  the  special 
committees  has  Increased  from  359  to 
401.  I  have  a  list  of  the  Increases,  and 
I  shall  ask  the  chairmen  ot  the  com- 
mittees to  Justify  those  increa»es  in  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  contest  again 
some  of  these  special  resolutions,  as  I 
have  been  doing  from  year  to  year.  This 
is  a  task  which  I  neither  look  forward  to 
nor  enjoy  performing.  I  have  stuck  with 
it  year  after  year  in  the  hope  that  one 
TOice  raised  in  protest  would  sooner 
or  liter  have  the  effect  of  retiumlng  the 
Senate  to  a  position  of  giving  to  the  tax- 
Wers  respect  rather  than  mere  Up- 
servlce. 

After  a  battle  of  10  yeari  or  more. 
It  is  my  hope  every  year  to  find  that  my 
efforts  have  bome  fruit.  It  is  my  hope 
to  examine  the  armual  list  of  special 
resolutions  and  find  that  some  of  these 
subcommittees  of  highly  questionable 
mue  have  been  dispensed  with.  It  is 
oy  continued  hope  that  the  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  these  annual  resolu- 
tions will  be  below  last  year's  total.  Un- 
lortunately,  these  hopes  of  mine  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  realized. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  that  llihese  sub- 
?°™tees  resemble  the  hundred- 
«M«1  hydra— every  time  on$  is  cut  off 
»M  done  away  with,  two  more  Jump 
"P  to  take  its  place.  T 

This  year,  for  instance,  I  am  glad  to 
«  inat  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
nuitee  on  the  Judiciary  which  had  as  its 
outy  reviewing  the  administration  of  the 
fmm  ^w"^  ^^^  E"emy  Act,  has  passed 
nj)m  existence.     It  would  appear  that 

WO oS  «mT'  *  ^"™  °^  approximately 
♦w  000  Will  be  saved  each  yebr 
"er.  such  is  not  the  case,  as  l\ 
™'  in  a  moment. 


How- 
fvlll  point 


I  could  not  imderstand  how  one  of 
these  temporary  subcommittees  had 
come  to  an  end  for,  as  we  all  know, 
such  events  rarely  take  place.  Once 
they  are  created,  the  so-called  temporary 
subcommittees  have  a  tendency  to  go 
on  and  on,  no  matter  whether  a  useful 
purpose  is  served  or  not,  or  whether  the 
original  need  for  Its  creation  is  still  to 
be  found.  It  was  my  thought  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  Sub- 
committee on  theh-  action  in  abolishing 
this  subcommittee.  However.  I  found 
that  the  subcommittee  had  been  headed 
by  my  late  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Olin  Johnston. 

But  even  though  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  Subcommittee  has  passed 
from  existence,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
authorization  request  for  Judiciary  sub- 
committees has  been  decreased.  On  the 
contrary,  the  requests  have  been  in- 
creased from  $2,302,800  m  the  last  ses- 
sion to  $2,484,800  in  this,  the  second  ses- 
sion. The  increase  amounts  to  $182,000. 
I  will  note  In  passing  that  a  new  sub- 
committee has  been  created  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old,  namely,  a  subcommittee 
to  deal  with  our  criminal  laws  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan].  I  note 
that  this  subcommittee  was  created  late 
last  year  and  funded  with  $30,000.  It  is 
today  requesting  Senate  approval  of 
$120,000  for  its  operations  this  year. 

My  old  friend,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  has  also  hicreased 
once  again,  as  is  the  case  every  year,  from 
an  authorization  of  $240,000  last  year  to 
a  request  for  $260,000  this  year.  I  note 
these  only  in  passing,  and  it  is  my  hope 
to  return  to  these  specific  subcommittees 
In  more  detail  as  each  chairman  speaks 
to  Justify  his  request. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
totals  which  these  resolutions  provide. 
Let  us  go  back  10  years  ago  to  the  84th 
Congress.  A  search  of  the  records  re- 
veals that  in  the  years  1955  and  1956, 
the  Senate  authorized  $6,578,859  for  spe- 
cial Inquiries  and  investigations  and  the 
expenditure  of  $315,000  for  routine  pur- 
poses for  a  grand  total  of  $6,893,859.  I 
want  to  emphasize  to  the  Senate  that  all 
but  $160,000  of  this  amount  was  author- 
ized through  special  resolutions.  As  Is 
well  known,  each  committee  receives 
$10,000  per  Congress  for  its  operating 
expenditures  under  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Some  committees,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  is  one  of  these, 
make  every  effort  to  live  within  the 
bounds  of  this  expenditure. 

But  to  retum  to  the  record,  the  total 
authorized  expenditure  for  committee 
operations  during  the  84th  Congress  was 
$6,893,859  as  I  said.  The  total  author- 
ized expenditure  for  committee  opera- 
tions, including  both  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  routine  expenditures 
on  a  projected  basis  will  amount  to  the 
grand  total  of  $12,138,800  for  this  89th 
Congress;  $5,783,000  was  authorized  for 
special  inquiries  and  investigations  in  the 
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last  session.  Requests  before  us  today 
amount  to  $5,733,800.  If  we  include  the 
$230,000  already  authorized  for  routine 
expenditures,  and  an  estimate  of  an  ad- 
ditional $392,000  which  will  be  included 
in  the  legislative  appropriations  bill  to 
carry  on  the  functions  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  we  come  up  with  the 
grand  total,  as  I  said,  of  $12,138,800. 
This  is  $5,244,941  above  the  authorized 
amount  approved  by  both  sessions  of  the 
84th  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
can  see  that  the  authorizations  have  very 
nearly  doubled  over  the  10 -year  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  the  committee  authorizations 
and  expenditures  for  Inquiries  and  In- 
vestigations from  the  84th  through  the 
89th  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExRiBrr  I 
Summary  of  eommtttee  authorizatUma  and 

expenditures  for  inquiries  ani  invesUga- 

tiont,  84th  through  SSih  Con^ireaaea 


84th  Cong.  (1956-86): 
Inquiries  and  investi- 
gations  

Routine 


Total. 


85th  Cong.  (1956-58): 
Inquiries  and  Investi- 
gations  

Routine 


Total. 


86th  Cong.  (1959-60): 
Inquiries  and  investi- 

gatlona 

Routine 


Aathorlied 


16,578,859.94 
315,000.00 


Expen(}ed 


6,893,859.94 


7.968,780.14 
320,000.00 


8, 278, 78a  14 


Total. 


87th  Cong.  (1961-62): 
Inquiries  and  investi- 
gations  

Routine 


Total. 


88th  Cong.  (1963-64): 
Inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations  

Routine 


Total. 


89th  Cong.: 
Ist  sess.:  Inquiries 

and  investigations. . 
2d  sess.  (projected): 
Inquiries  and  inves- 

tigationa 

Routine 

Total 


10,458,231.37 
300,00a00 


10,758,231.37 


H  630, 071 67 
239,623.36 


4.7189,608.03 


6,606,275.34 
210, 446. 89 


6,906,72L23 


7,619,898.68 
214,326.53 


7,834,222.17 


0,468,700.00 
283,300  00 


9,742,000.00 


9,802,833.00 
280,00a  00 


10, 062, 933. 00 


8,783,000.00 


■6,126,800.00 
230,000.00 


12,138,800.00 


7,308,844.73 
215,888.67 


7,624,733.30 


7.716,828.20 
202,060.86 


7.918,918.06 


4,361,066.41 


'  Includes  additional  $392,000  for  Senate  ApproDria- 
tlons  Conunlttee  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Note.— Authorliation  increase  over  a  lO-yeor  period' 
$5,244,941.  Authorization  increase  over  the  last  Con- 
gress: $2,05.5,887. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Even  more  Impor- 
tant, Mr.  President,  is  the  fact  that  the 
total  conunittee  authorizations  for  the 
89th  Congress  are  more  than  $2  million 
above  those  authorized  for  the  88th  Con- 
gress—$2,055,867  to  be  exact. 

In  other  words,  the  trend  goes  up  and 
up  and  it  does  so  in  leaps  and  bounds. 
We  sometimes  speak  of  creeping  infla- 
tion in  the  economy.  I  say  that  the  sub- 
committee expenditures  In  the  Senate 
are  subject  to  Jumping  inflation.    It  Is 


jio^lai^ 
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all  the  more  a  pity  because  we  have 
within  our  power  the  means  to  curb  and 
control  this  Jumping  inflation  If  we  but 
had  the  will  to  do  so. 

The  creation  of  these'  subcommittees 
brings  problems  of  both  Increased  staff- 
ing, and  of  where  to  put  all  of  these  ex- 
tra employees.  Last  year,  for  example, 
Senate  passage  of  a  batch  of  special  res- 
olutions provided  funds  for  359  well- 
paying  positions.  This  year,  the  total  of 
resolution  employees  has  Jumped  to 
401 — an  increase  of  42  In  less  than  a 
year. 

Mr.  President,  heretofore  I  have  con- 
fined my  remarks  to  dollars  and  cents 
and  the  material  facets  of  this  problem. 
It  is  also  of  great  concern  to  me  that  the 
establishing  and  constant  upkeep  and 
maintenance  of  these  highly  question- 
able subcommittees  also  present  a  very 
great  policy  question  as  to  the  Senate's 
functions. 

In  short,  the  creation  of  these  subcom- 
mittees represents  a  way  of  negating  the 
value  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
As  is  well  known,  the  act  of  1946  has  as 
its  purpose  the  streamlining  of  the  Con- 
gress and  particularly  the  committee 
system.  It  reduced  the  number  of  ma- 
jor Senate  committees  from  33  to  15,  but 
the  attempt  to  consolidate  the  commit- 
tees' functions  has  not  been  successful, 
for  as  Douglass  Cater,  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's closest  advisers  and  the  author  of 
"Power  in  Washington"  points  out,  the 
Reorganization  Act  "has  not  prevented 
the  spawning  of  subcommittees."  I 
would  like  to  quote  at  this  point  two 
passages  from  "Power  in  Washington," 
written  by  Mr.  Cater  in  1964.  These 
passages  are  taken  from  pages  156  and 
168: 

The  reform  of  1S40  was  Intended,  among 
other  thing*,  to  bring  order  to  the  Increas- 
ingly disintegrate  committee  system.  The 
number  of  committees  was  drastically  re- 
duced— from  48  to  19  In  the  House,  33  to  15 
in  the  Senate — and  their  Jurisdictions  care- 
fully specified.  To  formalize  committee 
procedures,  requirements  were  set  governing 
m.eetlng  days,  quorums  for  transacting  busi- 
ness, and  maintenance  of  written  records. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Reorganization  Act's  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  fragmentation  of  the  committee 
system  has  had  quite  a  contrary  effect.  Por 
f  It  has  not  prevented  the  spiawnlng  of  sub- 
committees. Numbering  180  before  the  1946 
reform,  they  now  total,  by  latest  count,  more 
than  260.  They  constitute  a  locus  of  legis- 
lative action  still  further  removed  from  the 
surveillance  and  the  control  of  Congress  and 
Its  elected  leadership.  For  the  committee 
member,  they  present  demands  on  his  time 
and  attention  that  can  be  dizzying.  Sena- 
tor Etbuttt  Dikksen,  a  member  of  15  BXib- 
commlttees,  has  described  his  predicament 
frankly:  "I  would  not  dare  say  to  the  people 
of  Illinois  that  I  luiew  all  about  all  things 
that  go  on  •  •  •.  To  do  so  I  would  really 
need  roller  skates  to  get  from  one  subcom- 
mittee to  another  *   *  *. 

Mr.  President,  these  subcommittees 
raise  a  problem  In  economics,  a  problem 
in  providing  adequate  space  for  com- 
mittee staffs  which  grow  larger  each 
year,  and  a  problem  of  Senate  policy.  I 
will  hope  to  go  Into  some  of  these  prob- 
lems in  greater  detail  with  each  com- 
mittee chairman.  , 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  in  the  Rkcord  at 


this  point  a  r^sum^  of  all  of  the  extra 
employees  that  are  provided  for  the  34 
subcommittees  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing. As  I  pointed  out  previously,  the 
nimiber  of  extra  employees  provided  by 
the  special  resolutions  has  Increased  in 
nxmiber  from  359  to  401.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  table  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoro. 
as  follows: 

RxsoLunoN  Ekplotebs 

1995     196$ 

1.  Aeronautics  and  Space 6  4 

a.  Armed   Services 12         10 

3.  Banking  and  Currency 6  6 

4.  Federal   Housing 8  8 

6.  Commerce 30        30 

8.  Foreign  Policy 0         16 

7.  Pennanent  Subcommittee  on 

Investigations 26         24 

8.  Executive  Reorganization 6         11 

9.  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 4         12 

10.  Research  and  Development 

Programs ..  4 

11.  Intergovernmental  Relations..       S  9 

12.  National  Security 9  9 

13.  Interior 8  6 

14.  Administrative    Practice    and 

Procedure 11         12 

16.  Antitrust   and   Monopoly 36         36 

16.  ConsUtuUonal  Rights 16         16 

17.  Criminal     Laws     and     Proce- 

dure  , _.  7 

18.  Federal  Charters 1  1 

19.  Immigration — 10        10 

20.  Internal   Security 28        32 

21.  Juvenile   Delinquency 18        21 

22.  PatenU ^ ..A. 8  7 

23.  Refugees  and  Escapees 6  7 

24.  Statute  Revision  and   Codifi- 

cation  3  3 

25.  Labor   and    Public   Welfare...     17         17 

26.  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service.-       6  0 

27.  Public  Works _—       4  5 

28.  Privileges  and  Elections 8  8 

29.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.      6  6 

30.  Small    Business 'ID         12 

31.  Aging 14         14 

32.  Constitutional  Amendments..      5  9 

33.  Judicial    System 7        IS 

34.  Migratory   Labor 8  7 

Total 369      401 

Mr.  KT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact 
that  until  June  30  of  last  year,  each 
standing  committee  was  permitted  to 
spend,  without  resolution.  $168,432. 
That  was  the  case  up  to  Jime  30  of  1965. 

Since  that  time,  because  of  the  increase 
in  salaries  voted  by  tills  Congress,  every 
standing  committee  can  spend  at  the 
rate  of  $174,495.  That  is  to  employ  and 
pay  the  regular  staff  of  each  committee. 

As  all  of  us  know,  under  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  each  committee  was 
permitted  to  select  four  specialists  and 
six  clericals.  However,  in  the  course  of 
time,  many  of  the  standing  committees 
have  been  able  to  have  additional  help 
provided  through  resolutions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  a  few  extra  employees. 

The  same  goes  for  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  The  same  goes 
for  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  counting  the  amoimt  I 
have  Just  mentioned,  $174,495.  which  Is 
made  available  to  every  Senate  commit- 
tee, has  in  the  past  and  up  to  now  raised 
the  ante  to  $355,400.    This  has  been  gen- 


erally true  of  the  special  reaolutions.  in 
addition  to  the  four  specialists  and  the 
six  clericals  allowed  to  each  committee, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare has  provided  an  additional  staff  of 
17  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  calling  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  indi- 
cate the  extent  to  which  the  costs  of  op. 
eratlng  the  Senate  have  increased. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  re- 
spect  to  my  old  friend,  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee. 

Before  I  do  so,  I  jrleld  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Citrtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  commend  him  for 
what  he  is  saying.  What  I  am  about  to 
say  does  not  pertain  to  the  particular 
resolution  that  is  before  the  Senate.  It 
should  be  adopted.  I  do  not  make  any 
criticism  of  any  Senator  or  committee 
or  staff  member.  I  know  that  in  man; 
instances  they  work  long  and  hard  and 
do  a  good  Job.  I  believe  we  must  turn 
to  what  has  been  a  practice  which  Is 
leading  In  the  »Tong  direction.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  put  hi« 
finger  on  it — too  many  of  them. 

By  the  creation  of  additional  subcom- 
mittees, the  whole  Intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  has  beoi 
thwarted.  Also,  as  the  committees  In- 
crease and  the  staffs  become  larger,  evoi 
more  staffs  are  needed.  So  we  have 
more  layers  of  staffs  in  committees  and 
subcommittees  to  keep  checking  on.  So 
Instead  of  Congress  solving  the  problem. 
It  is  creating  problems. 

I  hope  the  commission  studsdng  the 
reorganization  of  the  Congress  can  deal 
with  this  problem. 

Senators  and  Representatives  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  should  be  making 
the  detailed  decisions,  and  not  adopting 
the  policy  decisions  which  are  being 
made  by  staffs.  Because  so  much  it 
going  on,  that  is  happening.  The  staff 
members  may  be  competent  and  patri- 
otic but  they  are  not  responsible  to  the 
electorate. 

I  point  the  finger  of  accusation  at  no 
one.  I  am  talking  about  a  system  and 
practice.  In  the  past  some  of  those  who 
have  controlled  committees  have  not 
operated  through  subcommittees. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  turn  our 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  problems  that 
subcommittees  cause.  In  the  first  place. 
a  Member  is  called  upon  to  sene  on 
many  subcommittees.  His  time  Is  scat- 
tered and  his  duties  are  multiplied.  But 
after  the  subcommittee  and  the  staff  of 
the  subcommittee  have  mastered  a  sub- 
ject, sUll  it  must  go  to  the  fuU  cot- 
mlttee.  The  full  ccnnmittee  must  again 
master  it  if  they  are  going  to  have  an 
intelligent  idea  of  what  is  presented  to 
the  Senate. 

As  a  result,  instead  of  saving  time  of 
Members  of  Congress,  more  time  of  the 
Member  Is  taken.  Instead  of  enabling 
him  to  do  a  better  Job.  the  various  layen 
of  committees,  the  multiplicity  of  staff, 
and  the  amount  of  staff  required  to  keep 
track  of  what  the  staffs  are  doing,  keep* 
us  in  a  vicious  circle. 

I  believe  that  this  problem  ought  to 
be  approached  in  an  objective  way. 
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hope  that  the  current  committee  study- 
ing reorganization  can  de»l  with  it. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  point  that  I  am 
not  critical  of  any  Senator  or  any  com- 
mittee, because  I  know  how  hard  they 
woric.  I  know  how  hard  many  members 
of  the  staff  work. 

I  am  raising  my  voice  against  a  sys- 
t^  and  a  practice  that  has  caused  too 
many  subcommittees  that  are  really 
operating  as  full  committees,  and  too 
much  staff  around  those  cooimittees,  so 
that  there  are  too  many  layers  to  go 
through.  They  add  to  the  work  of  the 
members,  lessening  eCQciency  instead  of 
Increasing  it  because  of  many  decisions 
to  be  made  by  individuals  who  cannot  be 
reached.  K 

I  thank  the  Senator.         1 1 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  am 
not  naming  anybody, 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  fiot  trying  to 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  in  the  direction 
of  anybody.  I  know  that  all  Senators 
work  hard,  but  they  seem  to  want  to 
multiply  these  efforts. 

To  me  It  seems  ridiculous  for  us  to  have 
provided  under  the  1946  Reorganization 
Act  a  total  of  160  employees  to  work  on 
the  16  standing  committees,  and  then  to 
find  out  that  we  have  401  employees  on 
the  subcommittees. 

In  other  words,  there  sue  about  2  Mi 
times  more  employees  on  the  subcom- 
mittees than  on  the  regular  committees. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  Reso- 
luUon  187.  1 1 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  187 
Heaolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Spaces  Sciences,  or  any  duly  author- 
ised subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  un- 
der sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Leglsla- 
Ove  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
»n<J  In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specl- 
fl«<l  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
tlie  Senate,  to  examine,  Investlg^*.  and  make 
»  complete  study  of  any  an<i  all  matters 
peruinlng  to  the  aeronautic^  and  space 
•ctlvlUes  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
united  States,  Including  such  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systeitiB  or  military 
operstlons.  > 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  Is  authorized,  from  Peb- 
™w7  1,  1966,  through  January  31,  1967,  In- 
clusive, to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It 
deems  advisable,  (2)  employ  utx)n  a  tempo- 
■yy  basis  and  flx  the  compensitlon  of  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
Wltaats,  and  (3)  with  the  prlpr  consent  of 
Me  head  of  the  department  or  agency  of 
we  Government  concerned  and  the  Commlt- 
we  on  Rules  and  Administration,  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facilities, 
wa  personnel  of  any  department  or  agency 
w  the  Government.  T  -=       ' 

(b)  The  minority  Is  authorised  to  select 
™e  person  for  appointment  as  ao  assistant  or 
ransultant,  and  the  person  so  pelected  shall 
oe  appointed.  No  assistant  or  consultant  may 
receive  compensation  at  an  anmial  gross  rate 
wmcn  exceeds  by  more  than  $2,200  the  an- 
°^  gross  rate  of  compensation  of  apy  per- 
•«>  M  selected  by  the  minority, 

8«c.  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  flnd- 
"^.  together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
■"cn  leguiatlon  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
°wi»te  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  196-T. 


Sxc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $50,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences.  In  1965,  the 
committee  requested  $95,000.  Five  per- 
sons were  employed.  In  1966.  the  request 
is  for  $50,000.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
find  out  why  those  persons  are  neces- 
sary, I  tried  to  do  so  last  year  but  did 
not  get  far. 

As  I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks. 
It  Is  not  my  intention  to  question  the 
requests  of  any  committees  unless  there 
has  been  an  increase  In  the  number  of 
employees. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  before  taking  up  the  next 
resolution.  I  wish  to  speak  in  defense  of 
the  resolutions  that  are  coming  before 
the  Senate.  There  are  34  of  them.  I 
might  add  that  I  wish  to  speak  in  defense 
of  the  entire  committee  system.  There 
is  one  other  committee,  and  that  is  the 
Committee  on  Penitentiaries.  But  it  does 
not  have  a  staff,  so  we  cannot  coimt  one 
that  does  not  have  a  staff.  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  committee  has  a  room, 
either. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  why  not  drop 
it?  Why  is  $3,000  provided  for  this  year? 
Why  not  get  rid  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
subcommittee  spent  only  $1,200. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  care  if  It 
spent  only  "2-bits."  Even  if  it  did  not 
spend  5  cents,  why  spend  more? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  The 
Federal  penitentiaries  of  the  United 
States  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be 
visited  occasionally.  Occasions  arise 
which  need  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
When  such  occasions  arise,  it  is  necessary 
to  send  someone  to  check  what  is  hap- 
pening. It  is  necessary  to  investigate 
riots,  prison  conditions,  health,  doctors, 
and  so  forth.  On  such  occasions,  it  is 
necessary  to  spend  money.  So  the  sub- 
committee is  necessary,  although  it 
spends  little  money  and  has  no  staff. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration creates  no  committees  whatso- 
ever. We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
number  of  committees  that  exist,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  on  the 
staffs,  or  anything  else  of  that  kind. 

We  have  some  problems  about  pro- 
viding rooms.  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Senators  that  no  rooms 
are  available,  so  that  any  questionsNpn 
their  part  might  be  headed  off. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monhoney]  is  now  engaged  In  a  study 
of  reorganization.  I  presume  that  his 
Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization  will 
make  recommendations  as  to  committees 
and  subcommittees,  as  was  done  several 
years  ago.  But  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  not  the  committee 
that  reduces  the  number  of  committees, 
adds  to  them,  subtracts  from  them,  or 
anything  else.  We  have  no  authority 
whatsoever  in  that  direction. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
why  do  these  resolutions  go  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
before  they  are  reported  to  the  Senate? 
I  understood  that  the  Rules  Comml'..^ 
had  a  perfect  right  to  approve  or  reject 
requests  for  increases  or  decreases;  but 
if  its  approval  is  automatic  and  the  com- 
mlttee  has  to  approve  them  without 
regard  to  its  own  opinion,  why  not  abol- 
ish the  Rules  Committee  and  let  the 
resolutions  come  directly  to  the  Senate? 
Does  the  committee  not  exercise 
its  own  opinions  in  reporting  these 
resolutions? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
believe  it  is  well  known  by  most  Senators 
that  the  chairman  of  every  committee 
submits  a  request  on  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  states  the  nimiber  of  employees 
of  the  committee,  the  amoimt  of  money 
he  seeks  for  the  year,  the  amount  he  used 
in  the  previous  year;  the  appropriation 
or  authorization,  and  the  amount  he 
turned  back  or  did  not  use.  That  infor- 
fation  Is  shown  together  with  other  In- 
formation before  the  committee.  It  is 
contained  in  the  reports. 

So  far  as  I  and  the  other  members  of 
the  conunittee  are  concerned,  we  hear 
the  chairmen  of  the  committees  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  subcommittees  justify 
their  requests.  But  I  am  in  no  position 
to  tell  the  chairman  of  any  committee 
the  number  of  employees  or  the  size  of 
the  staff  he  should  have. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Could  not  the  Sena- 
tor perhaps  obtain  that  information  by 
ascertaining  the  kind  of  duty  that  is  per- 
formed by  a  subcommittee  and  where  the 
subcommittee  employees  work? 

I  understand  it  is  within  the  province 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration to  ascertain  where  the  em- 
ployees work  and  what  they  do.  Next 
year  something  should  be  done.  It  Is 
too  late  this  year.  If  the  Senator  were 
to  call  in  the  chairmen  and  the  persons 
who  work  on  the  subcommittees  and  ask 
what  they  have  been  doing,  he  would 
perhaps  be  enlightened.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  some  of  the  employees  work 
out  on  the  hustings  for  some  of  the 
bosses,  though  I  cannot  prove  It. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
should  be  glad  to  answer  that  question 
right  now. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
observe  in  the  Chamber  many  chairmen 
of  committees  who  have  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion to  Justify  what  they  are  seeking. 
The  committee  does  inquire  as  to  the 
number  of  employees  on  a  subcommit- 
tee's staff  and  what  they  are  doing.  But 
I  personally  cannot  sit  in  every  hearing 
on  every  subcommittee  to  see  the  number 
of  people  who  are  employed  and  then  re- 
port back.  That  is  a  little  beyond  the 
scope  of  my  endurance.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  can  make  his  own  check 
of  committees,  one  by  one.  and  question 
the  chairmen  and  satisfy  himself  as  to 
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whether  the  employees  are  needed  or 
not.  I  have  done  the  only  thing  I  know 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration is  supposed  to  do.  We  have 
asked  for  a  justification  of  the  number 
of  employees,  the  amoimt  of  salaries 
paid,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  over  last  year  and  the  year 
before. 

There  was  not  a  dissenting  vote  from 
the  nine  members  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  on  any  of  the 
resolutions  presented  the  other  day. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  one,  two.  or  three 
men  passing  on  all  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  made  the 
point  that  he  had  no  alternative  except 
to  report  these  resolutions.  The  report 
states: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminiatra- 
Uon,  to  which  the  resolution  was  referred, 
having  considered  the  same,  reports  favor- 
ably thereon  without  amendment  and  rec- 
ommends that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

This  is  expressing  an  opinion. 

The  Senator  may  be  correct  in  rec- 
ommending these  increases.  However, 
the  point  is  that  the  Senator  claims  he 
did  examine,  approve,  and  recommend 
these  items.  Certainly  the  committee 
did  not  have  to  make  the  recommenda- 
tion. It  could  have  reported  that  it  rec- 
ommended the  requests  unfavorably,  and 
that  they  not  be  approved. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  when  he  states  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
has  no  responsibility  to  examine*  these 
requests  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Senate.  The  committee  does  have  a 
responsibility.  That  Is  the  very  reason 
why  the  requests  were  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee. However,  in  discharging  its  re- 
sponsibility the  committee  has  approved 
these  requests  each  year  and  recom- 
mended that  they  be  increased. 

The  committee  may  not  have  exercised 
its  authority  or  discharged  its  respon- 
sibilities but  that  does  not  excuse  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  these  requests  were  examined. 
No  committee  member  recommended 
that  the  amounts  be  reduced. 

I  announced  on  the  Senate  floor  some 
time  ago  that  these  meetings  were  open 
and  that  any  Senator  could  attend  and 
object  or  make  recommendations  or  do 
anything  that  he  wanted  to  do.  I  do 
not  see  anything  else  that  our  committee 
could  have  done.  In  each  case  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
who  requested  the  amount  recommended 
that  it  be  granted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
event  that  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  a  committee  were  to  disagree  would 
the  request  have  been  rejected? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
do  not  know.  I  suppose  that  the  request 
would  not  come  from  his  committee  in 
that  event.  Such  action  does  not  take 
place  in  our  committee.  The  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  has  acted  on 
the  measure  in  committee  before  the  re- 


quest comes  to  our  committee.  We  have 
letters  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee were  to  disagree  with  the  recom- 
mendation, would  his  position  be  honored 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration and  would  the  request  for  an 
increase  be  rejected? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  can 
smswer  that  better  by  saying  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  if  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  a  subcommittee  or  a  full  committee 
were  to  appear  at  our  committee  meeting 
when  the  request  was  brought  up  and 
if  he  were  heard,  our  committee  would 
consider  the  matter.  I  do  not  say  that 
we  would  reject  the  entire  authorization. 
The  majority  of  the  entire  committee 
would  have  a  say  about  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  had  an  authorization  last  year 
of  $95,000.  It  used  approximately  $38,000 
through  yesterday.  All  these  authoriza- 
tions are  through  yesterday.  The  au- 
thorization last  year  was  for  February  1. 
It  was  not  acted  on.  So  these  figures 
are  up  to  date,  as  of  yesterday. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  212)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  making  certain  stud- 
ies was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows:  v>^ 

S.  RBsr2l2 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

(I)  cooimon  defense  generally; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  generally; 

(3)  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

(4)  pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  I^arces; 

(5)  selective  service; 

(8)  size  and  composition  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(8)  ammunition  dep>ots; 

(6)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  the  administration, 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Oanal 
Zone; 

(10)  conservation,  development,  and  vise 
of  naval  petroleimi  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(II)  strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense;  and 

(12)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Ssc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1966,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisa- 
ble; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shaU  be 


appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  lo 
fljced  tliat  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  leas  by 
more  than  12.200  than  the  highest  gross  nt« 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  'with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com. 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sbc.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
9175,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
MAKE  CERTAIN  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
THEREFOR 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  173)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  make  certain  investigations,  and 
to  provide  additional  funds  therefor  wu 
considered  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  173 

Resolved.  That  \^e  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cxirrency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authm-tzed  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

( 1 )  banking  and  currency  generally;       ^ 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  indu«- 
try; 

(3)  detx>sit  insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  including 
monetary  and  credit  policies: 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  tlie 
dollar; 

(7)  prices  of  conunodities,  rents,  and  serv- 
ices: 

(8)  securities   and   exchange  regulation*: 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  international  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
committee. 

See.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1966.  to 
January  31,  1967.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advii- 
able;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  li 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his*^  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  92.200  than  the  highest  grosi 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  EJxpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
9110.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  172)  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  Committee 


on  Banking  and  Currency  was  consid- 
ered and  s«reed  to  as  follotrs: 
S.  Res.  172     '^ 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  an  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  or  any  dUly  authorized 
lubcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  aa  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  iU  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  ajl  matters  per- 
taining to  public  and   private  housing. 

8bc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966,  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive  is  authorized 
(1)  to  makasuch  expendituree  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consiatants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authcwlzed  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  perton  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  bis  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  92.200  than  the 
higbeet  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  oonsent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
lervices.  information,  facilitief,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Bxc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recomnjendationa  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1967.     , 

Sic.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  9138,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADTHORITY  FOR  THE  dOMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE  TO  MAKE  CER- 
TAIN STUDIES  i 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  1213)  to  au- 
thorize the  Committee  on  Commerce  to 
make  certain  studies,  wa^  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 


S.  Res.  213 
Resolved,  That  the  Commltitee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  duly  authorized  tubcommlttee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  saotions  134(a) 
»n<l  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  la  accordance 
Wth  its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  $enate.  to  ex- 
•mine.  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
«udy  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

(I)  interstate  commerce  generally; 
(J)  foreign  commerce  generally; 

(3)  maritime  matters; 

(4)  interoceanic  canals; 

(5)  transportation  policy;      , , 

(6)  domestic  surface  transportation.  In- 
cluding pipelines  and  highway  safety; 

(7)  communications,  including  a  com- 
PJ"*  "^>ew  of  national  and  international 
telecommunications  and  the  fuse  of  com- 
munications satelUtes; 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 
(8)  civil  aeronautics; 
(10)  fisheries  and  wildlife; 

(II)  marine  sciences;  and 
(12)  weather    services    and    muoiaca 

Eluding  the  use  of  weather  sutellites. 
th.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  purposes  of  this  resolution 
r*  conunittee,  from  Febrxiarj  1,  1966,  to 
i,  ^  31.  1967.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
wmake  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
•*«>«:  (2)  to  employ,  upon  9  temporary 
"««.  technical,  clerical  and  other  asslst- 
«M  and  consultants:  Providti.  That  the 
CXn 216— Part  t 
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minority  la  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  92,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  of  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Skc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
9460,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORITY    FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
GOVERNMENT     OPERATIONS     TO 
MAKE  CERTAIN  INVESTIGATIONS 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  183)   author- 
izing  the    Committee   on    Government 
Operations  to  make  investigations  into 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  operations 
of  all  branches  of  Government  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  183 
Resolved.  That  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and-  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
from  February  1,  1966,  through  January  31, 
1967,  to  make  investigations  into  the  eJB- 
ciency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government,  including  the 
poesible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance,  mal- 
feasance, collusion,  mismanagement,  incom- 
petence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of  Interest, 
and  the  improper  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment funds  in  transactions,  contracts,  and 
activities  of  the  Government  or  of  Govern- 
ment officials  and  employees  and  any  and 
all  such  Improper  practices  between  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  corporations,  individ- 
uals, companies,  or  persons  affiliated  there- 
with, doing  businese  with  the  Government; 
and  the  compliance  or  noncompliance  of 
such  corpwratlons,  companies,  or  individuals 
or  other  entities  with  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  laws  governing  the  various  governmen- 
tal agencies  and  its  relationships  with  the 
public:  Provided.  That.  In  carrying  out  the 
duties  herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
shall  not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records, 
functions,  and  operations  of  the  particular 
branch  of  the  Government  under  inquiry, 
and  may  extend  to  the  records  and  activities 
of  persons,  corporations,  or  other  entities 
dealing  with  or  affecting  that  particular 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof  is  further  authorized  from 
February  1,  1966,  to  January  31,  1967,  in- 
clusive, to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or 
other  Improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or 
have  been  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations  or  in  groups  or  or- 
ganizations of  employees  or  employers,  to 
the  detriment  of  Interests  of  the  public,  em- 
ployers, or  employees,  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required   In  the 


laws  of  the  United  States  In  order  to  pro- 
tect such  Interests  against  the  occurrence  of 
such  practices  or  activities.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  shall  affect  or  im- 
pair the  exercise  by  the  Cc«nmittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  WelfEu-e  of  any  power,  or  the  dis- 
charge by  such  committee  of  any  duty,  con- 
ferred or  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the  Liegislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  3.     The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  further  authorized  and  di- 
rected  from  February   1,    1966,   to  January 
31,  1967,  inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  find  investigation  of  syndicated 
or  organized  crime  which  may  operate  in  or 
otherwise  utilize  the  facilities  of  interstate 
or  International  commerce  in  furtherance  of 
any  transactions  which  are  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State 
in  which  the  transactions  occur,  and.  If  so, 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the 
Identity  of  the  persona,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entities  by  whom  such  utili- 
zation is  being  made,  what  facilities,  devices, 
method,   techniques,   and  technicalities  are 
beng  used  or  employed,  and  whether  or  not 
organized    crime    utilizes    such    Interstate 
facilities  or  otherwise  operates  in  interstate 
commerce  for  the  development  of  corrupting 
Influences   in   violation   of   the   law   of   the 
United  States  or  the  laws  of  any  State  and, 
further,  to  study  and  investigate  the  manner 
in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  persona 
engaged  in  organized  criminal  activities  have 
Infiltrated   Into   lawful   businese   enterprise; 
and  to  study  the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws 
to  prevent  the  operations  of  organized  crime 
In    Interstate    or    international    commerce; 
and  to  determine  whether  any  changes  are 
required  In  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  protect  the  public  against  the  oc- 
currences   of    such    practices    or    actlvltlea. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  resolution  shall 
affect  or  impair  the  exercise  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  or  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  any  power,  or  the  discharge 
by  such  committee  of  any  duty,  conferred  or 
imposed  upon  It  by  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees shall  report  to  the  Senate  by  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967,  and  shall.  If  deemed  appro- 
priate, Include  in  its  report  specific  legisla- 
tive recommendations. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittees, from  February  1,  1966,  to  January 
31,  1967,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized,  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate,  to  (1)  make  such 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate;  (2)  hold  such  hearings;  (3)  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the  ses- 
sions, recesses,  and  adjournment  periods  of 
the  Senate;  (4)  administer  such  oaths;  (6) 
take  such  testimony,  either  orally  or  by  sworn 
statement;  (6)  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (7)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  executive  department  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rxiles  and 
Administration,  employ  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  executive  branch  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable;  and,  fxirther,  with  the  con- 
sent of  other  committees  or  subcommittees  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  and  utilize  their 
staffs,  as  it  shall  l>e  deemed  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate m  the  judgment  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee:  Provided 
further.  That  the  minority  is  authorized  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment  and  the 
person  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  92.200 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee. 
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(b)  Pot  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  the 
commlttss,  or  aay  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  Its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
Cle«lg:nate<i  by  the  chairman,  from  February 
1,  1M6,  to  January  81,  1967,  inclusive,  la  au- 
thorized. In  Its  or  his  or  their  discretion,  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  to  reqvilre  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  production  of  such  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 

Sac.  8.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•486,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 


STXn>Y  AND  EVALUATION  OP 
EFFECTS  OF  LAWS  PERTAININO 
TO  PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION 
IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  186)  to  provide 
funds  to,  study  and  evaluate  the  effects 
of  laws  pertaining  to  proposed  reorga- 
nization in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  this  subcommittee  spent  $57,500, 
and  had  six  employees.  There  is  now  a 
request  for  $120,000  for  an  Increase  of 
five  employees. 

I  should  like  to  ask  why  this  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorr]  hw 
asked  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  to  handle  this  matter  for 
him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
recall  that  last  year  there  was  a  split 
subcommittee.  There  was  money  pro- 
vided for  a  subcommittee  and  later  the 
committee  was  split.  Instead  of  having 
one  subcommittee,  we  now  have  two. 
The  executive  reorganization,  as  I  have 
Just  indicated,  called  for  six  employees 
and  a  total  of  $57,500.  This  year,  the 
committee  has  asked  for  11  employees 
and  $120,000. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  ought  to  know 
why  it  is  tliat  this  subcommittee  htis  been 
recreated  and  why  there  should  be  an 
additional  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  delighted  that  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  asked 
that  question.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  try 
to  answer  it. 

This  subcommittee  has  the  respc»isi- 
blllty  for  the  reorganization  plans  that 
take  place  within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out  today,  and  so  frequently  In 
the  past,  the  Government  must  be  mod- 
ernized and  economy  must  take  place 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

No  committee  has  a  greater  responsi- 
bility than  this  subcommittee. 

President  Johnson  told  the  Congress 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message : 

I  propose  we  take  steps  to  modemJee  and 
streamline  the  executive  branch  and  to  mod- 
ernise the  relations  between  cUy,  State,  and 
Nation.  A  new  Department  of  Tlransporta- 
tlon  Is  needed  to  bring  together  our  trans- 
portation activities. 


The  subcommittee  expects  to  hold 
lengthy  and  complete  hearings  on  the 
bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. It  will  also  hold  hearings  on  an 
estimated  20  reorganization  plans  which 
the  President  has  Indicated  he  will  send 
to  the  Congress  this  year.  The  flrst  of 
these  plans,  a  controversial  proposal  to 
transfer  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  has  already 
been  forwarded  from  the  White  House 
and  wUl  receive  early  consideration. 

The  subcommittee  will  also  continue  to 
exercise  its  oversight  responsibilities  in 
such  fields  as  traffic  safety,  i>estlcides, 
and  urban  development. 

Mr.  President,  the  89th  Congress  has 
already  compiled  an  excellent  record  in 
promoting  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  Government.  In  addition  to  cre- 
ating a  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  extending  the 
President's  authority  to  submit  reorgani- 
zation plans  to  Congress,  five  such  plans 
were  submitted  at  the  first  session  and 
went  into  effect. 

Economy,  efficiency,  and  effective  man- 
agement in  the  Federal  Establishment 
can  only  be  achieved  through  a  constant 
review  of  the  structure  and  fimctloning 
procedures  of  Government  departments 
and  bureaus.  Congress  shares  responsi- 
bility for  this  review  and  need  not  wait 
for  the  executive  branch  to  suggest  re- 
form. The  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization,  with  its  small  staff  and 
modest  budget,  is  In  a  position  to  take 
the  initiative  in  matters  of  governmental 
management  and  achieve  Important  sav- 
ings to  the  taypayer. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  led  the  fight  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  publicly  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  for  econ- 
omy in  the  Government  and  a  stream- 
lined Government.  This  subcommittee 
has  a  major  responsibility  in  this  area. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  the  Gov- 
ernment-Operations Committee,  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClkllan],  attended  to  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  is  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  was  it  done  be- 
fore the  creation  of  this  subcommittee? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  While  we  have  had 
subcommittees  to  do  the  work  at  differ- 
ent times,  we  have  never  before  had  an 
anticipated  flood  of  20  reorganization 
plans  in  a  year.  I  do  not  believe  this 
subcommittee  will  be  able  to  do  all  of 
them.  If  these  plans  all  come  up  at 
once,  it  will  mean  that  other  subcom- 
mittees will  have  to  do  some  of  the  work. 
This  subcommittee  cannot  handle  20  re- 
organization plans  during  1  year,  par- 
ticularly If  they  all  come  up  at  one  time. 
Other  subcommittees  or  the  full  com- 
mittee will  have  to  handle  some  of  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
that  is  true,  without  any  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  unusual  to  have 
this  many  reorganizations? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Most  unusual. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  might 
point  out  that  last  year  there  were  five. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  my  friend 
knows  those  plans  have  to  be  processed, 
because  within  60  days'  time  they  go  into 
effect  and  become  law.  Unless  they  are 
processed  and  unless  there  Ls  developed 
a  record  upon  which  the  Senate  or  tlie 
House,  as  the  case  may  be,  acts  af- 
firmatively to  reject  the  plan,  it  becomes 
law. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  these  20  reor- 
ganlzation  plans  before  this  subcommit- 
tee now? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  No, 
they  have  not  been  sent  up. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  One  has  been  sent 
so  far,  but  we  have  been  advised 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  There 
will  be  approximately  20. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  will  be  ap- 
proximately 20.  I  have  been  so  advised 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicorr]  has  likewise  been  so  advised. 

As  I  have  stated,  at  the  moment  I  have 
doubts  that  that  one  subcommittee  would 
be  able  to  process  all  of  them;  certain- 
ly not  if  they  come  up  here  6  or  8  or 
10  at  a  time.  I  do  not  believe  they  can 
dolt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  probably  agree 
with  the  Senator,  but  the  subcommittee 
was  formed  last  year,  and  I  wonder  how 
many  reorganization  plans  it  had  before 
it  then. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  not  the 
only  function  it  performs.  It  handles 
other  bills.  Senator  Ribicoff  has  been 
holding  extended  hearings,  as  I  recall, 
on  the  problem  of  traffic  safety  and  the 
legislation  contemplated  thereon.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  heartily  com- 
mending him  for  the  work  he  has  done 
so  far. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  __^ 

RiBicorr  Road  SArcrr  Bill  Hailed 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Well,  sir.  It  sounds  an  awful  lot  like  heresy 
In  the  ranks  of  the  States  rights  religion,  but 
the  avowal  has  to  be  made.  Senator  Abba- 
ham  RiBicorr's  bill  to  create  a  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Center  ranks  among  the 
dnest  pieces  of  domestic  legislation  now 
pending  In  the  Congress.  The  bill  offered  by 
the  Connecticut  Democrat  should  be  passed. 

It  may  seem  Incredible  for  a  card-carrying 
conservative  to  speak  In  this  unseemly 
fashion  of  the  RlblcolT  bill.  After  all.  the 
measure  numbers  among  Its  sponsors  such 
certified  liberals  as  Clark,  Douglas.  GRtJW- 
INO.  McGek.  Mokse,  Mrs.  Netjberoer,  and  Kek- 
NroT  of  New  York.  The  bill  would  create 
one  more  program  of  Federal  grants  in  aid. 
to  be  added  to  the  120  such  programs  already 
channeling  $13  billion  a  year  back  to  the 
subservient  States.  One  section  of  the  pro- 
posed act  would  Involve  an  educational  frill. 
On  the  face  of  It,  the  bill  bears  all  the  as- 
pects of  legislation  we  could  get  along  with- 
out. 

Tet  In  point  of  fact,  the  wonder  is  that 
Congress  has  waited  so  long  to  tackle  the 
prodigious  problems  of  highway  safety:  and 
the  puzzling  thing  U  that  the  people  them- 
selves have  applied  no  pressiue  for  congres- 
sional action. 

Surely.  If  there  had  been  any  disposition 
In  the  Congress  to  act,  a  soUd  constitutional 
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Duls  could  have  been  laid ,  long  ago  for 
federal  action  In  the  field.  The  power  to 
ngulate  commerce  among  the  States  plainly 
could  be  Invoked  to  Justify  sweeping  Federal 
regulation  of  our  highways.  Vet  the  Con- 
gress seldom  has  concerned  lt44lf  with  high- 
way safety  as  such.  A  House  oommlttee  con- 
ducted certain  hearings  In  f95g.  Issued  a 
Urgely  unread  reptort  In  1961,  and  came  up 
2  years  ago  with  Public  Law  8d->516,  prescrib- 
ing certain  safety  standards  for  motor  ve- 
hicles purchased  by  the  Government.  Apart 
from  a  few  small  grants  for  research,  that 
has  been  the  size  of   the   Fejderal   Interest. 

A  stole  and  Indifferent  public  has  not 
asked  for  anything  more.  iThe  American 
character,  strange  to  say,  seemt  almost  averse 
to  safety'regulations.  When  tltte  automobile 
cotn»^.  reason  departs;  and:  the  otherwise 
ratlopal  fellow  succiunbs  to  tne  automotive 
ol)setslon.  His  mind  blots  oujt  the  unlovely 
ispects  of  his  love — the  cost,  the  fumes,  the 
accident  statistics.  As  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion, highway  safety  may  hav^  some  appeal. 
In  terms  of  specifics,  hlghwSf  safety  Is  a 
bore.  The  subject  leaves  hlmi  humb.  He  U 
deaf  to  the  grisly  facts. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  whllei  RiBicorr  was 
holding  hearings  on  bis  bill,  ihe  annual  re- 
port for  1965  came  In  from:  the  National 
Safety  Council.  Highway  accidents  last  year 
killed  49,000  persons,  seriously  Injured  1.8 
million  more,  and  caused  ecoi^dmlc  losses  of 
18.5  billion.  These  are  staggering  figures. 
But  who  is  staggered  by  them?  To  Judge 
ta>m  congressional  mall,  the  public  is  far 
more  concerned  about  the  slaughter  of  steers. 
It  Is  page  one  news  when  three  soldiers  die 
of  meningitis,  but  it  is  ho-hu»i  when  nearly 
a  thousand  human  beings  are  Ibrought  home 
dead  off  the  highways  every  we^k. 

RBicorr  is  determined  to  hfeak  through 
this  stone  wall  of  Indlffereuqe.  As  one  of 
Connecticut's  most  able  governors,  he  made 
highway  safety  a  personal  cruspde.  Through 
research,  education,  stringent  laws  and  firm 
enforcement,  he  got  spectacular  results. 
Some  of  these  same  approached  are  embodied 
in  bis  bill. 

One  part  of  the  bill  would!  create  a  Na- 
Uonal  Highway  Traffic  sitety  Center, 
equipped  to  conduct  major  programs  of  re- 
search and  engineering.  Out  ojr  these  studies 
would  come  certain  natloiltl  minimum 
standards  for  highway  traffic  safety.  The 
assumption  Is  that  eventually  these  stand- 
ards would  be  applied  to  the  design  of  auto- 
mobiles, the  engineering  of  highways,  the 
flxlng  of  speed  limits,  and  th«  training  and 
Uoenslng  of  drivers. 

A  second  part  of  the  bill  would  provide 
incentive  grants  to  the  States,  amounting  to 
perhaps  $105  mlUlon  a  year,  tp  finance  new 
or  expanded  programs  of  vehlole  Inspection 
and  of  driver  training  In  the  Bchools.  It  Is 
aot  out  of  the  question  to  Imjiglne  a  day  of 
federal  standards  for  operator's  permits. 
Speeding  on  a  Federal-aid  hlgfaway  may  yet 
oecome  a  Federal  offense,  subjtoct  to  trial  In 
wderal  courts.  Convictions  May  be  feder- 
»Uy  recorded  as  a  factor  In  the  flxlng  of 
Pnnlshment  or  the  suspensldii  of  permits 
»cro66  the  Nation.  ' 

Nothing  so  drastic  may  devejlop,  for  much 
an  be  accomplished  by  the  ajuto  manufac- 
turers and  by  the  States.  SlgnlflcanUy,  Gen- 
eral Motors  will  make  collapsible  steering 
wneeU  a  standard  feature  on  lt]s  1967  models. 
Other  design  changes,  aimed  8<^lely  at  safety, 
ooubtleas  can  be  achieved  by  Ihdlrect  means 
instead  of  by  compulsion.  Rr^icorr's  bill  Is 
»  moderate  bUl.  limited  In  scobe  but  of  vast 
f.  « J'*'  '^"^-  ^^  merits  mor(  i  ifavorable  at- 
wntlbn  than  It  has  received  f  -(.m  motorists 
tntisfar. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  other  bills  are 
referred  to  that  subcommittee  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  will  come  before  this 
subcommi  ttee  ?  I  thought  the  CcHnmerce 
Committee  had  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Under  the  Reorga- 
ni^tion  Act,  the  reorganization  plan 
conferring  that  power  upon  the  Presi- 
dent comes  before  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  That  committee 
has  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  as  to  traffic 
safety,  what  is  involved  in  the  way  of 
reorganization? 

Mr.  McCT.KTiT.AN.  I  do  not  know  what 
will  be  involved  in  It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  obtained,  for  such  investi- 
gations, almost  half  a  million  dollars. 
We  Just  agreed  to  it  a  minute  ago.  I 
wonder  why  it  is 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  can 
tell  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  should  the 
traffic  safety  problem  now  come  before 
this  subcommittee?   It  is  something  new. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  agree  that  if  the  reorganization 
plans  remain  at  four  or  five  per  year, 
his  committee  can  handle  them;  and 
if  so 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  think  It 
could  handle  that  number. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Because  this  year 
20  are  anticipated,  with  only  1  having 
come  thus  far,  why  did  the  committee 
see  fit  to  organize  this  special  subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  is  not  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  organized  for  that 
purpose  only.  This  subcommittee  has 
other  jurisdictions;  other  legislation  is 
referred  to  It. 

I  point  out  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  subsection  (b)  of  section  (j)  of 
rule  XXV  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  reorganizations  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  Senate  has 
placed  the  Jurisdiction  there;  that  is 
why  it  goes  there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  understand 
that,  if  reorganization  is  Involved. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  Involves  a  reor- 
ganization plan. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  for  transportation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York,  The 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  does  not  that 
go  before  the  Commerce  Committee? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  answer 
that.  The  Senate  has  provided  that 
these  reorganization  plans  shall  go  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. That  is  the  only  answer  I  can 
give. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  only  one  be- 
fore the  committee  now 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  only  one  thing  before  the  Senate 
now,  bat  we  know  that  many  things 
will  come  up  before  the  session  is  over. 
We  have  already  been  advised. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  186)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  186 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
oommlttee  thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1046,  as  amende<f,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  effects  of 
laws  enacted  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment,  and  to  con- 
sider reorganizations  proposed  therein. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966, 
throiigh  January  31,  1967,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  at  Its  dlsoreUon  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment,  and  the 
person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and 
his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  bis 
gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$2,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to 
any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  >eadB  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depcuxments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  oommlttee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
its  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  oommlttee,  tmder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
(120,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OP  FOREIGN  AID 
EXPENDITURES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  182)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  foreign  assistance  operations  by 
the  Federal  C3k)vemment  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution... 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  another  branch  of  the  subcommittee 
which  split  last  year,  as  to  the  amount 
given  to  each  of  these,  executive  reorga- 
nization received  $57,500,  and  is  now  ask- 
ing for  $120,000,  as  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
$115,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     $120,000. 

Mr.  GRUEfONG.     $115,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  talking  about 
the  resolution  Just  passed  on  executive 
reorganization. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  committee, 
which  until  last  year  was  combined  with 
the  other  committee  concerning  which 
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the  resolution  was  just  passed,  also  re- 
ceived last  year  $57,500,  and  It  had  four 
employees.  This  year,  there  Is  a  request 
for  $115,000,  with  an  additional  eight 
employees. 

I  should  like  to  find  out  from  whoever 
is  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  the 
reason  for  the  increase  from  4  unployees 
to  12. 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  Is  the  Senator 
speaking  of  Senator  RiBicorr's  subcom. 
mittee? 

Blr.  ELLENDER.  No;  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Our  subcommittee 
has  had  8  employees,  and  will  be  in- 
creased to  12.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  we  are  conducting  a  nimiber  of  very 
important  investigations,  which  will  re- 
sult in  saving  the  Oovemment  a  great 
deal  of  money.  One  of  these  is  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  disposal  of  siui?li]s 
property,  which  has  become  a  $6y2  bil- 
lion annual  affair. 

The  property  is  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  It  Includes,  we  have  discovered, 
items  that  will  enable  us  to  save  the 
Oovemment  many  times  the  total  cost 
of  this  appropriation.  Moreover,  Uiat 
is  only  one  of  our  functions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  what  surplus 
property  is  the  Senator  speaking? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  All  the  surplus 
property  given  away  each  year,  largely 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  in- 
cludes everything:  buildings  and  real 
estate,  ships,  planes,  automotive  machin- 
ery, refrigerators — everything  one  can 
possibly  think  of. 

Much  of  that  property  is  being  dis- 
posed of  at  a  negligible  figure;  and  we 
believe  we  can  find  ways  of  saving  the 
Oovemment  millions  of  dollars  a  year  by 
a  proper  reorganization  of  the  system. 
We  have  already  found  out  a  good  deal 
about  it. 

That  is  only  one  of  about  six  programs 
we  are  investigating.  Another  is  foreign 
aid.  We  are  conducting  an  investigation 
of  foreign  aid  in  five  Latin  American 
countries,  similar  to  the  investigation 
made  3  years  ago,  when  we  investigated 
aid  in  10  foreign  countries,  as  a  result 
of  which  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  were  obtained  which  saved  substan- 
tial money.  We  obtained  an  increase  in 
the  loan  interest  rate  from  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  to  2  percent.  In  Latin 
American  countries  where  we  find  sub- 
stantial waste  and  extravagance,  and 
projects  which  have  no  Justification,  I 
think  we  can  save  very  large  amounts 
of  money  for  the  taxpayers. 

We  can  demonstrate  great  savings  to 
the  Oovemment.  This  is  not  a  very 
large  appropriation  for  the  amount  of 
work  we  will  do.  Those  are  two  of  the 
subjects  we  are  Investigating. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  stated 
that  In  1965^  he  employed  eight  workers, 
and  he  used  the  sum  of  $57,500  to  employ 
them:  and  now  he  wishes  to  add  four 
more  employees,  which  is  doubling  the 
appropriation.    Why  is  that  necessary? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Because  this  Is  a 
much  larger- investigation,  for  one  thing. 
Of  the  12  employees,  2  are  part  time. 
Last  year's  authorization  came  to  a  total 
of  $91,000.  I  believe  that  these  are  all 
investigations  toward  which  I  know  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  sympa- 
thetic. They  will  result  in  substantial 
savings. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I,  myself,  have  conducted  miany 
investigations. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  And  very  competent 
investigations,  too. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  have  a  staff 
of  8,  12.  or  even  2  employees.  I  went 
out  alone  and  did  it.  I  made  my  own 
notes  and  came  back  and  made  my  own 
reports.  I  am  therefore  wondering  how 
much  more  effective  the  Senator's  in- 
vestigations are  going  to  be  than  many  of 
those  which  have  been  conducted  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  investigations  which  deal 
with  surplus  property  that  no  one  man 
could  possibly  investigate,  even  one  so 
able  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  Investigation 
involves  Army  surplus;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Largely.  The  great- 
est amount  is  generated  from  the  armed 
services.  We  get  rid  of  the  materiel. 
It  is  first  repaired  and  then  easily 
disposed  of.  Then  we  take  it  over  as  for- 
eign aid,  which  is  given  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, when  it  could  very  well  be  sold  at 
a  profit  to  the  United  States,  or  it  could 
be  repaired  and  continue  to  be  used. 

We  have  evidence  of  that  already.  I 
believe  the  Senator  will  find  that  the 
subcommittee,  as  much  as  any,  will  be 
amply  Justified  both  by  economies  and 
greater  efficiency  which  its  investiga- 
tions will  bring  to  light. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presiime  that  a 
committee  of  this  kind  will  mushroom 
If  it  ever  starts.  I  predict  that  next  year 
it  will  come  in  asking  for  more  money; 
but,  since  this  program  deals  with  the 
armed  services,  I  wonder  why  It  does  not 
remain  with  the  armed  services? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  That  deals  only 
with  one  aspect,  which  is  really  not  an 
aspect  exclusively  connected  with  the 
armed  services,  although  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  generated  a  great  amount  of 
surplus.  We  have  evidence  of  surplus,  of 
practically  new  material  not  even  being 
uncrated  which  is  taken  over  into  the 
foreign  aid  program.  It  then  becomes 
another  spigot  of  foreign  aid,  when  It 
could  be  saved  and  sold,  bringing  a  re- 
tum  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  could  also 
go  to  some  of  the  States.  The  States 
could  buy  It  and  make  good  use  of  it.  We 
find  that  domestic  needs  are  frequently 
neglected  in  this  program.  We  have  re- 
quests from  States  such  as  the  Sena- 
tor's, which  wish  desperately  to  obtain 
some  of  the  materials  which  are  being 
disposed  of  and  going  to  foreign  coun- 
triesr  We  believe  that  Is  a  point  which 
should  be  carefully  examined. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALK  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  182)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

s.  Res.  18a 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legtslntlve 
ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1046.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction,  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  SUndlng  Rules  of  the 


Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  t 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
talnlng  to  the  operation  of  foreign  una. 
ance  activities  by  the  Federal  Government, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  such  activities. 

See.  2.  Ptor  the  purposes  of  this  resoluUon 
the  committee,  from  February  i,  iMjg 
through  January  31.  1967,  is  authorized  (1)' 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asaUt- 
ants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  at  Its  dlscreUon  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment,  and  the 
person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  hta 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  grots 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  13.300 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any 
other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  faclUttes, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  rejyjrt  its  flnd- 
Ings  upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
Its  recommendations  for  such  legislation  u 
It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  thsn 
January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  undei 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
CI  15.000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  cbatmuin  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  add  the  Justification  for 
that.  Last  year  $91,500  was  authorized. 
Only  $51,000  was  spent. 

We  asked  all  these  committees 
whether  they  could  not  try  to  cut  down 
the  amounts  asked  for.  Each  one 
pledged  its  best  efforts  to  reduce  them 
and  to  turn  back  every  cent  possible. 
We  hope  that  they  will  do  so. 


AUTHORIZA'nON  TO  COMMITTEE 
ON  OOVERNMENT  OPERA-nONS 
TO  STUDY  ORIGIN  OF  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
FINANCED  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
OOVERNMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  218)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operatlcms 
to  study  the  origin  of  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  financed  by  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
notice  that  this  Is  a  new  undertaking. 
The  request  Is  for  $66,000  and  for  four 
employees.  I  wonder  what  Is  being  done 
in  this  connection? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  can  speak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  but  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa TMr.  Harris],  who  Is  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  Senate  today,  asked  me 
to  handle  this  matter  for  him. 

The  subcommittee  ^as  created  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full«on>- 
mlttee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan]  last  August  20. 
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His  statement  appears  in  the  Record 

of  August  20,  1965,  together  with  a  Justi- 
fication by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
HarusI. 

Yesterday,  according  to  the  Record  at 
page  3124,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee inserted  in  the  Record  a  justifica- 
tion of  this  subcommittee.  I  read  briefiy 
from  that  statement,  as  follows: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government  Re- 
Msrcb  Is  the  only  subcommittee  in  the  Sen- 
ate which  has  Government-wide  jurisdiction 
In  the  Held  of  research  and  development  be- 
ing  carried  on  by  the  various  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Virtually  every  major  agency  pt  department 
In  the  Federal  Government  annually  con- 
tracts for  research  and  development.  Last 
year  the  Federal  Government  spent  a  total 
of  115.5  billion  for  this  purpqse.  The  bulk 
of  this  figure,  of  course,  was  In  the  devel- 
opment field,  but  much  of  iti  was  In  basic 
reeearch,  both  in  the  social  and  physical 
Klences. 


ir 


Some  of  the  very  serious  i^uestlons  for 
which  Congress  must  find  the  jftnswers,  sug- 
gest the  fields  of  Inquiry  sch^uled  by  our 
lubconunlttee.  ; 

First.  Are  the  large  expenditures  for  re- 
learch  and  development  andl  the  various 
component  research  project  exjjenditures 
necesi^y  and  justified? 

Second.  To  what  extent  are  Improved  ad- 
ministrative procedures  requited  to  guard 
against  or  eliminate  unnecessary  or  Improper 
overlapping  and  duplication  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies? 

Third.  How  may  we  establUU  broad  na- 
tional policies  for  making  valu*  judgments 
on  how  much  emphasis  will  be  given  to  vari- 
ou«  fields  of  research  concerned,  as  compared 
with  others,  and  for  the  best  use  of  our 
limited  national  research  mtoipower  re- 
wurces? 

Fourth.  How  may  we  better  provide  for 
the  dissemination  of  researcli  results  for 
lovemmental,  institutional,  and  Industrial 
uie? 

Plfth.  How  may  we  be  morfe  certain  of 
fairness  In  the  distribution  of  Government 
f««earch  contracts  among  poteqtlal  research 
contract  reclplento,  parUculariy  Institutions 
of  higher  education? 

I  may  add  to  what  the  dtatinguished 
foalnnan  of  the  subcommittee  said  in 
nl«  remarks  in  the  Record  yeeterday  by 
«Jing  that  the  full  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations  has  the  responsibil- 
ity for  continuing  oversight  oT  all  opera- 
Hpns  of  the  Government,  from  the  point 

-?*"  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

This  Is  an  activity  of  Government  re- 
search and  development  which  has  vastly 
Jjown,  especlaUy  in  the  post- World  War 
Q  period. 

,(J?l*/^*'"°"^  °'  the  full  committee 
waded  to  look  into  what  is  being  done, 
m  depth,  and  to  determine  Whether  too 
nrae  or  too  much  is  being  done,  and 
wnether  It  can  be  done  much  better 
JTierefore,  this  is  consistent  with  the 
continuing  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
t7.«  °"  Government  Opemtlons.  It 
d.w'^l*?*  *^^*  ^^  activity  should  be 
^^ated  to  the  subcommittee  at  this 

i^\3^^^-  ^^  ^^  not  been 
Ur^J^^^  by  the  full  committee? 

^SJ^F^JE^-   The  full  committee  has 

Ki^H^^  ^^^^-  ^  ^  li°^»ted  sense. 

^oomiecuon  with  hearings  on  these  ac 
"oes,  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 


labor  contractc  and  management. 
Therefore,  from  time  to  time  the  full 
committee  has  devoted  its  attention  to 
this  problem. 

Former  Senator  HtmpHREY,  when  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Orga- 
nizations, looked  into  the  question  of  re- 
search in  the  field  of  health  and  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Therefore,  from  time  to  time,  the  full 
committee  has  devoted  its  attention  to 
one  aspect  or  another  of  the  research  and 
development  activities  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. An  across-the-board  study  in 
depth  is  proposed.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]  could  respond  more  specifically 
to  the  Senator's  questions,  but  this  is  my 
impression  of  what  has  been  proposed. 

The  full  committee  was  convinced  of 
the  Justification  of  this  activity  when  it 
was  suggested  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan].  I 
really  believe  that  this  is  a  worthwhile 
inquiry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume,  from 
what  the  Senator  has  said,  that  this  will 
be  a  permanent  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  problem  con- 
tinued, the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
could  continue.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
promise  its  discontinuance.  I  am  not  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
be  discontinued. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  218)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 
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(1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable; 

(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical 
and  other  assUtants  and  consultants-  Pro- 
vided. That  the  minority  of  the  committee 
Is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shaU  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2  200 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
tte  department  or  agency  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  utlUze  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices, information,  facUlUes.  and  personnel  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Szc.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 

$66,000,  Shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


AUTHORIZA'nON  OP  STUDY  OF  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL RELATION- 
SHIPS BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  STATES  AND 
MUNICIPALrnES 


S.  Rbs.  218 
Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  JurisdicUon  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, or  any  subconunittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized, from  February  1,  1966,  through 
January  31,  1967,  to  make  studies  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  the  Government 
with  particular  reference  to: 

( 1 )  the  operations  of  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  financed  by  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  includ- 
ing research  in  such  fields  as  economics  and 
social  science,  as  well  aa  basic  science,  re- 
search, and  technology; 

(2)  review  those  progranM  now  being  car- 
ried out  through  contracts  with  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  and  private  organiza- 
tions, corporations,  and  individuals  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  the  establishment  of 
national  research,  development,  and  man- 
power policies  and  programs.  In  order  to 
bring  about  Government-wide  coordination 
and  elimination  of  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation of  scientific  and  research  activities- 
and 

(3)  examine  existing  research  information 
operations,  the  impact  of  Federal  research 
and  development  programs  on  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  to  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  programs  to  insure  equitable 
distribution  of  research  and  development 
contracts  among  such  Institutions  and  other 
contractors. 

See.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966,  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive,  U  authorized— 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  205)  author- 
izing a  study  of  intergovernmental  rela- 
Sfi^.*^/  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Stetes  and  municipalltfes  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  205 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 

^omm^'*.*l°^' "  "'^y  ''"'y  authorized  rS- 
commlttee  thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  LegUlatlve  Re- 
organization Act  Of  1946,  ascended    I^d 

h^  ^fK^*^*.? ^*  ^^^  '*"  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  subsection  1(g)(2)(D)  of  rule  XXV  ~ 
the    Standing    Rules    of    the     Senate     to 

^u^o/7?"^***'  •^'*  '^^  »  complete 
study  of  Intergovernmental  relatlonshlDS 
between  the  United  States  and  the  St^tw 
and  municipalities.  Including  an  evaluation 

^J  fl^-  '*P*»'*»'  *°d  recommendations 
made  thereon  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental  Relations  pursuant  to  the 
provuions  of  Public  Law  88-380,  approved  by 
the  President  on  September  24.  1959. 

S«c.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1966  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
^  "^^^  f^*^^  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants  and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  is  auAhorlzed  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
aha  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shaU  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest 

?I?"J"f»?®  P*'**  ^  ""^y  °^^"  employee:  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infor- 
mation, faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  vrtth  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  lator  than  January  31,  1987. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$137,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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February  17,  1966 


AUTHORiry  TO  STUDY  CERTAIN  AS- 
PECTS OP  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  OPERA- 
TIONS 

The  resoluUpn  (S.  Res.  181)  to  study 
certain  aspects  of  national  seciirlty  and 
international  operations  was  considered 
and  agreed  tof  as  follows: 
s.  Rks.  181 
Resolved,  That  In  holding  hearing*,  re- 
porting such  hearlnga.  and  making  Inveetl- 
gatloiu  as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
LegUlaUve  Reorganization  Act  oX  1946.  and 
In  accordance  with  lU  Jurisdiction  under 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  Is  authorized, 
from  February  1,  1966,  through  January  31. 
1907.  to  make  studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  and 
functions  of  the  Government  with  partlcxUar 
reference  to : 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staflhig,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  na- 
tional security  problems; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  present  national  se- 
curity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge,  talents,  and  skills; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  International  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  member;  and 

(4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  or 
meaiu  to  Improve  these  methods,  processes, 
and  relationships. 

SoEC.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966.  to 
January  31,  1967.  Inclusive,  la  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable; 

(3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
Hx  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided. Tb«t  the  minority  of  the  committee 
Is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  Qxed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,200  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and 

(8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Sac.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•90,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


public    lands;    and    territories    and    Insular 
affairs. 

Ssc.  2.  Pursuant  to  Its  authority  \mder  sec- 
tion 134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  the  committee  la 
authorized  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  documents  and  to  take  such 
testimony  on  matters  within  tto  Jurisdiction 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sxc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966,  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
la  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  hlgheet  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  p>er8onnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sxc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 

this    resolution,    which    shall    not    exceed 

$105,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 

fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 

,  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
APPAmS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  171)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  RXB  171 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurladlctlons  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  Indian  affairs;  irrigation  and 
reclamation:  minerals,  materials,  and  fuels; 


STUDY  OP  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE and' PROCEDURE  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  190)  to  study  admin- 
istrative practice  and  procedure,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  here 
the  ante  has  been  increased  from 
$150,000  last  year  to  $175,000  this  year, 
with  one  more  employee.  I  wonder  what 
is  the  Justification  for  this  additional 
sum. 

Mr.  JORDAN  oj  North  Carolina.  The 
Information  is  not  up  to  date.  The  sub- 
committee received  $175,000  last  year.  It 
received  a  second  appropriation.  It  spent 
only  $146,621. 

Mr.  EliLENDER.  How  mtuiy  employ- 
ees did  the  subcommittee  have  working 
last  year? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
had  10  full-time  employees  and  1  part- 
time  employee. 
tHi.  ELLENDER.  How  much  did  it 
/Bpe^d? 
Hkr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
$146,621.15. 

Mr.  EUJESDER.  The  subcommittee 
wants  one  more  employee? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
asking  for  the  same  amount  of  m(»iey 
that  it  requested  last  year,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  will  hold  the  expendi- 
tures down  as  low  as  possible  and  return 
whatever  funds  are  left  over. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The    resolution    (S.    Res.    190)    was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Rb.  190 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 


cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sea- 
ate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
Investigation  of  administrative  practices  and 
procedures  within  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  rulemaking,  licensing,  investl. 
gatory,  law  enforcement,  and  adjudicatory 
functions.  Including  a  study  of  the  eSecUve- 
ness  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  addi- 
tional legislation  Is  required  to  provide  for 
the  fair.  Impartial,  and  effective  performance 
of  such  functions. 

Ssc.  2.  For  the  purpoeee  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  ISSQ, 
to  January  31.  1967,  Inclusive.  Is  autbw- 
Ized  (1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It 
deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  t 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  oth- 
er assistants  and  consultants:  Provided.  That 
the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  hla  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  raU 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,200  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  a^enclN 
concerned,  and  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  relmbursabli 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agenda 
of  the  Government. 

Sic.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31, 1967. 

Szc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conmilttee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  I17S,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  LAWS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  191)  to  inves- 
tigate antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of 
the  United  States  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

s.  Rts.  191 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  Bubcommlt- 
tee  thereof,  Is  authorized  under  secUoni 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative' Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  tb« 
Senate,  to  make  a  complete,  comprehenilve, 
and  continuing  study  and  InvestlgaUon  ci 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  ot 
the  antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States,  their  administration,  inter- 
pretation, operation,  enforcement,  and  effect, 
and  to  determine  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
determine the  nature  and  extent  of  any  leg- 
isUtlon  which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
for— 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elim- 
inate conflicts  and  uncertainties  when 
necessary; 

(2)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws;  and 

(3)  supplemenUtlon  of  exlsUng  law  » 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proce- 
dural, or  organizational  legislation  whlffl 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  tn« 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  effla«» 
administration  and  enforcement  thereof^ 

Skc.  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  '••^"n 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  ''•J-  " 
January  31.  1967,  mcluslve.  Is  authorised  (i) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  <l**°V'"l 
vlsable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  tempow 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  •"••""■ 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
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Ity  Is  authorized   to  select  cbe  person  for 

appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compentatlon  shall  be 
io  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
Uon,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

8»c.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ing*, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
leglalaUon  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  jdate.  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1967.       | 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  comiQilttee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall;  not  exceed 
1561,700  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  for  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ttee 


INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS  I 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  194)  to  investi- 
gate matters  pertaining  to  Constitution- 
al rights  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Ruolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorJ»ed  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganl- 
zaUol  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
ccrdance  with  Its  Jurisdiction^  specified  by 
role  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rulew  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  constitutional  rights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  tjils  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966,  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive,  U  aiithorlzed  (1) 
to  make  such  expendltiires  as  lit  deems  ad- 
rt«able;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
baila.  technical,  clerical,  and  otier  aaslstanta 
wd  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity la  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
ippointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
•hall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
Jhall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  lees  by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest 
S"M  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
tte  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infor- 
JMtlon.  faclUtles,  and  personnrt  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
aient. 

te.  3.  The  ccmimlttee  shall  report  Its 
nwungs.  together  with  Its  recommendattons 
w  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
»«n«t«  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
n«  later  than  January  31.  1967. 

8tc.  4,  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
MU  rMo  utlon.  which  shall  not  exceed  $195,- 
w  anall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 

L?™!*"!**  "P**''  vouchers  approved  by  the 
«»UTnan  *  the  committee.         , 


INVESTIGATION        OP        CRIMINAL 
LAWS    AND    PROCEDURES 

n2?tii^'""°"  ^S-  ^^-  195)  to  investl- 
«*e  crinunal  laws  and  prooedures  was 
«««aered  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  196 
««oJt.e(f,  That  the  Committee  dn  the  Judl- 
^^;OT  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
aodm"  •?  »yt*>ort2«l  under  sections  134(a) 
^  IW  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
Iti  Y^Jf^^^'^^-  ^'^«*  •*>  accordance  with 

^St*    »!!,  °'  l^*  ^°***'  «°  examine, 

^^^te.  and  make  a  compute  study  of 

""^'^  laws  and  procedtires. 


8*0.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  l,  1966.  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expendltiu-ee  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  employ  on  a  temporary  basis  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
sultants: Provided,  That  the  minority  Is  au- 
thorized to  select  one  person  for  ai^polnt- 
ment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shaU  be 
appointed  and  his  ccHnpensatlon  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  connmlttee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  conunlttee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$120,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President^^dtd 
the  Senate  consider  Calendar  NflC  945\ 
Senate  Resolution  195?  \        \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Calen- 
dar Nos.  944  and  945  have  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  Calendar  No. 
945.  Senate  Resolution  195.  before  'the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  It 
has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  be 
reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  was 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions.  This  subcommittee  is  a 
brand  new  one.  It  was  created  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  session,  last  year, 
with  a  funding  of  $30,000.  I  notice  that 
the  request  is  for  $120,000  and  for  seven 
employees.  I  wonder  what  the  purpose 
of  it  Is. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
subcommittee  was  created  in  September 
or  October  of  last  year  to  process  a  num- 
ber of  bills  being  introduced  that  dealt 
with  crime  problems.  I  think  three  have 
been  referred  to  the  OMnmlttee  up  to  the 
present.  I  am  advised  that  three  more 
will  be  sent  to  Congress  by  the  admin- 
istration in  a  very  short  time,  and  will  be 
before  the  subcommittee.  There  will 
possibly  be  two  or  three  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Last  year,  In  order  to  try  to  get  a 
staff— and  it  Is  to  be  a  technical  staff— 
and  get  the  work  going,  I  asked  for 
$30,000  for  the  rerhalnder  of  last  year. 
We  spent  less  than  $500  of  that  amount. 
The  money  was  returned.  My  other  com- 
mitments made  it  Impossible  for  me  to  be 
present  to  give  the  attentlwi  required  to 
get  the  program  started  this  year. 

I  have  asked  for  a  staff  of  seven.  IJp 
to  the  moment  I  have  employed  only  two. 
There  are  others  already  employed. 
Hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March. 


While  I  have  the  floor,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  re«>onslble  for  the  termination  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  The  subcommittee  is  still 
in  existence,  but  it  is  asking  for  no  money. 
I  have  sought  no  funds  because  I  felt  its 
work  could  be  done  by  my  own  staff  and 
other  staff  members.  Therefore,  that 
one  Is  eliminated. 

Let  me  also  say,  while  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  increasing  staffs,  that  when 
I  took  over  the  Patents  and  Trademarks 
Subcommittee,  It  had  nine  staff  members. 
I  reduced  the  number  to  six. 

Last  year  the  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  returned  $32,000.  I 
have  reduced  its  staff  by  two  this  year. 
So  in  those  committees  I  am  imdertaklng 
to  reduce  the  staffs. 

The  funds  I  am  asking  for  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  are  equaled  or 
more  than  made  up  by  those  reductions. 
The  committee  staff  is  necessary  for  a 
solution  that  Is  absolutely  Imperative. 
There  is  a  crime  menace  in  this  country 
which  Is  actually  creating  a  danger  to 
our  society. 

There  are  many  causes  for  the  prob"- 
lem  and  for  the  rapid  Increase  in  crime. 
I  think  some  new  tools  are  needed.  Ob-^ 
vlously,  the  Justice  Department  thinks 
so.  The  President  thinks  so.  Soon 
there  will  be  another  message  from  the 
President  on  the  subject,  recommending 
legislation.  So  we  are  undertaking  to 
report  from  the  committee  some  meas- 
ures that  I  believe  should  be  enacted 
Into  law  to  strengthen  law  enforcement 
and  combat  the  menace  which  is  endan- 
gerilig  the  safety  of  our  Nation. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
this  request.  I  assure  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  It  will  be  op- 
erated with  the  ultimate  of  responsibility 
with  respect  to  economy  and  efficiency. 
as  I  try  to  operate  the  other  subcom- 
mittees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  wondering 
what  the  regular  staff  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  does.  Here  is  a  committee 
that  has  $174,000  and  more  for  Its  reg- 
ular staff  of  four  specialists  and  six  cleri- 
cals. In  addition,  as  I  pointed  out  In  my 
statement  a  while  ago,  that  committee 
will  spend-over  $2,284,000.  I  am  wonder- 
ing why  It  fe  necessary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  give  a  full 
answer  to  the  question  at  the  moment, 
but  we  must  keep  In  mind  that  the  com- 
mittee processes  more  legislation  than 
all  the  other  committees  of  the  Senate 
combined.  So  there  is  much  work  for 
the  staff  to  do.  Of  course,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  the  same  sized  staff 
^hlch  might  be  authorized  for  other  reg- 
ular standing  committees  would  be  ade- 
quate to  do  the  tremendous  volume  of 
work  that  falls  into  the  responsibility  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  order  to  save  money,  instead  of 
spending  the  money  that  was  authorized 
last  year,  in  the  amount  of  $30,000. 1  used 
the  regular  staff  members  to  begin  to 
develop  and  build  up  for  the  subcom- 
mittee to  get  started.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  sent  out  somewhere  between  300 
and  500  letters  to  distinguished  Jurists, 
attorneys  general,  and  heads  of  crime' 
commissions  throughout  the  country, 
sending  them  copies  of  these  measures! 
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asking  them  to  study  them  and  give  us 
reports  thereon,  with  their  views. 

I  used  the  stall  of  the  regular  com- 
mittee to  do  that  Instead  of  spending  the 
$30,000  we  were  authorized  to  spend  last 
year.  I  used  every  approach  I  could  to 
achieve  economy  in  the  handling  of  com- 
.  mlttee  work. 

I  am  sure  that  we  could  have  spent 
It.  but  instead  I  used  the  regular  staff 
to  do  It  during  the  session  when  Con- 
gress was  In  recess. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  as  many  subcommittees 
as  it  has  members,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  ImcCLELLAN.  It  reports  more 
bills. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect In  saying  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reports  more  bills  than  the  rest 
of  the  committees  put  together. 
.^  Before  the  reorganization  I  recall  that 
I  W9S  chairman  of  a  small  Committee 
on  Claims.  That  work  is  being  done  now 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

That  single  committee  which  I  headed 
before  1946  reported  more  bills  than  the 
rest  of  the  committees  put  together. 

Today  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  re- 
porting more  bills  than  the  rest  of  the 
committees  put  together,  but  it  has,  a 
large  staff  to  do  that. 

There  are  Immigration  bills  being  re- 
ported every  day  and  also  private  claims 
bills  which  were  formerly  handled  by  the 
Claims  Committee.  Those  are  Insig- 
nillcant  bills  insofar  as  the  work  con- 
cerned, because  I  can  well  remember 
when  the  Claims  Committee  handled  the 
work.  The  Senators  did  the  work.  The 
Senators  contacted  or  got  reports  from 
the  Post  Office  Department,  Commerce 
Department,  tmd  other  Departments 
where  there  might  have  been  claims. 
These  claims  were  looked  Into  very  care- 
fully by  each  Senator  who  served  on  the 
Claims  Committee.  We  reported  any- 
where from  52  to  54  percent  of  all  bills 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

Added  to  that  is  the  large  number  of 
Immigration  bills.  But  I  point  out  that 
as  to  all  of  the  small  claims  bills,  as  well 
as  the  Immigration  Committees,  there  is 
a  battery  of  specialists,  lawyers,  and 
others  receiving  good  salaries  on  the  sub- 
committees to  perform  that  work. 

In  addition  to  the  two  subcommittees 
that  report  the  many  bills  to  which  my 
good  friend  from  Arkansas  has  referred, 
and  in  addition  to  the  large  nimiber  of 
employees  who  serve  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  there  has  been  created  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  large  battery  of 
lawyers  in  order  to  assist  this  subcom- 
mittee. As  I  understand,  there  Is  also 
an  Immigration  Service,  where  many 
people  are  employed  who  do  a  great  deal 
of  work  that  should  properly  be  do'he  by 
subcommittees  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

If  we  were  to  add  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  all  the  small  claims,  it  would 
be  many  times  more  costly  than  the  cost 
was  prior  to  reorganization.  I  attribute 
that  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  reorganiza- 
tion there  was  a  special  committee  to 
handle  this  work.  As  chairman  of  that 
committee  I  had  all  Senators  on  the 
committee.    Including   myself,    take   so 


many  bills  each  week  or  each  2  weeks. 
We  would  report  the  bills  and  do  most  of 
the  work  ourselves.  Now  this  work  Is 
being  done  at  a  very  high  cost  by  many 
lawyers  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
many  lawyers  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  195)  was 
agreed  to. 

FEDERAL  CHARTERS,   HOUDATS. 
AND  CELEBRATIONS 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  192)  to  con- 
sider matters  pertaining  to  Federal  char- 
ters, holidays,  and  celebrations,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
s.  Rca.  isa 

Resolved,  That  the  Conunltte«  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sectlona  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider all  matters  pertaining  to  Federal  char- 
ters, holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1066,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  dep>artment8  or  agencies 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  relmbiirsable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment. 

Skc.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  97,500, 
shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORITY  TO  STUDY  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATURALI2LATION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  196)  to  study 
matters  pertaining  to  immigration  and 
naturalization  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  RMS.  106 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
amine, Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Immigration  and  naturalization. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966,  to 
January  31.  1967.  tncliulve.  Is  authorised  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asalstanta 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  S3.300  than  the  highest  groaa 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
ComnUttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utUlae  the  relmbiirsable  services,  informa- 
tion, faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  eigencles  of  the  Government. 


Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find. 
Ings  together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen* 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  net 
later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  I170,* 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  br 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORITY  TO  INVESTIGATE  AD- 
MINISTRATION. OPERATION,  AND 
ENFORCEMENT  OP  THE  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (8.  Res.  197)  to  investigate 
the  administration,  operation,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Internal  Security  Act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  committee  that  has  been  in  existence 
for  quite  some  time.  In  1965,  it  em- 
ployed 28  people.  Now  a  request  Is  being 
made  for  four  additional  employees.  I 
notice  that  the  amount  requested  is  not 
Increased.  I  am  wondering  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee  can 
account  for  the  discrepancy  that  seenu 
to  appear  here. 

There  were  28  employees  last  year 
when  $431,000  was  provided  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  request  Is  made  for  additional 
employees  with  the  same  amount  of 
money,  $431,000.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  some  of  those  funds  were  returned 
to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  JORDAI^of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  an  error  ttiere. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  of  that 
amount  was  actually  expended? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
$375,232.13  was  actually  expended.  I 
cannot  keep  all  these  things  in  my  head, 
but  a  great  many  times  the  subcommit- 
tees, as  well  as  the  full  conomittees,  have 
employees  on  a  part-time  basis.  Tbey 
anticipate  that  if  they  have  some  woric  to 
do,  it  wUl  require  certain  specialists, 
such  as  lawyers  or  technical  employees, 
on  a  good  many  things  depending  on  the 
work  they  have  to  do.  The  money  is  In- 
cluded, but  they  do  not  need  it.  They 
do  not  spend  it. 

Incidentally.  I  have  been  advised  since 
the  meeting  that  they  do  not  need  four 
more.  It  is  three.  That  was  a  mistake 
on  their  part. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  It  be  29  Instead 
of  32? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No. 
It  will  be  31  instead  of  32. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  receiving 
the  same  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolin*. 
They  are  asking  for  the  same  amount  of 
money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  197)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Bn.  197 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  U  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  se- 
cordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Se^ 
ate.  Insofar  as  they  reUte  to  the  authority^ 
the  committee,  to  make  a  complete  u» 
continuing  study  and  Investigation  of  (1) 
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^  administration,  operatlonj,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950, 
u  amended;  (3)  the  adnUnistration,  opera- 
tion, and  enforcement  of  other  laws  relating 
to  espionage,  sabotage,  and  the  protection 
of  the  internal  security  of  the  United  States; 
uid  (3)  the  extent,  nature,  and  effect  of 
labverslve  activities  in  the  Onlted  States, 
its  territories  and  pxiesessions,  Including,  but 
oot  limited  to,  espionage,  sabotage,  and  in- 
flltraUon  by  persons  who  are  or  may  be 
under  the  domination  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  organizations  controlling  the  world 
Communist  movement  or  any  other  move- 
ment seeking  to  overthrow  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  by  force  and  violence. 

8sc  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  reaolu- 
Uoa,  the  committee,  from  February  1,  1066, 
to  January  31,  1067,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
sdvlsable:  (3)  to  employ  upota  a  temporary 
bssU  technical,  clerical,  and  ottier  assistants 
snd  consultants:  ProtHded,  That  the  minor- 
ity la  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
ippointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
■hall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
(hall  be  so  fixed  that  his  groe4  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $3,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  lomployee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  ot  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbunsable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
t43 1,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voui:herB  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  comnilttee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  JtJVENILE 
DELINQUENCV 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  199) 
to  investigate  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  knows  about  the  criticism  I  have 
lodged  from  year  to  year  on  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee,  This  com- 
mittee is  requesting  authorization  of 
$260,000  to  carry  on  its  operation  during 
the  current  year,  an  increase  of  $20,000 
above  the  authorization  received  last 
year.  Its  budget  provides  for  21  em- 
ployees, an  Increase  of  3  over  last  year. 

As  I  recall,  at  one  time,  my  good  friend 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  and 
I  had  a  great  deal  of  diflQculty  in  finding 
a  room  to  add  to  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee. The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee was  short  of  space  last  year 
with  the  employees  it  then  had.  Yet  It 
is  now  asking  for  three  more  employees. 

The  total  funding  which  tills  subcom- 
mittee will  receive  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress amounts  to  $500,000.  For  the  88th 
Congress  a  total  authorization  of  $384.- 
300  was  received.  In  the  87th  Congress 
the  total  authoried  by  the  subcommittee 
amounted  to  $411,000. 

So  we  see  in  the  span  of  6  years  and 
three  Congresses  an  expenditure  of 
Jl.295.300  has  been  authorized  for  Its 
n«ht  to  control  Juvenile  crli«e.  I  might 
add  that  most  of  the  earb>  authoriza- 
tions have  been  actually  expended  by  the 
subcommittee  and  Its  staff. 

Por  all  its  efTorts  and  all  Its  expendi- 
tures the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
««ms  to  be  worse  now  than  It  was  when 
Jh«  so-called  temporary  committee  was 
wrought  into  existence  many  years  ago. 


I  can  only  wonder  what  ttiis  expenditure 
of  $1.3  million  over  a  6-year  period  has 
accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  often  said  that 
Juvenile  delinquency  should  be  combated 
at  the  local  level  if  any  real  good  is  to  be 
done.  This  struggle  must  be  waged  In 
the  home,  in  the  school,  and  in  the 
church.  As  necessary  from  time  to  time 
it  should  be  waged  In  the  woodshed. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  effort  to  con- 
trol Juvenile  crime  that  has  been  con- 
ducted over  the  past  10  years  by  Sheriff 
F.  O.  Didier,  Jr..  of  Avoyelles  Parish  in 
Louisiana.  I  would  like  to  bring  the  re- 
sults of  his  efforts  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  as  an  example  of  what  might  be 
done  to  control  Juvenile  crime  when  local 
oflacials  take  a  real  interest  in  our  young 
people. 

To  begin  with,  I  point  out  that  Sheriff 
Didler's  campaign  has  not  been  funded 
at  the  exorbitant  level  of  approximately 
$400,000  a  year.  A  sheriff  has  uitder 
Louisiana  law  the  right  to  use  10  percent 
of  the  parish  salary  fund,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,  for  youth  programs  each  year. 
I  daresay  that  Sheriff  Dldler's  program 
has  shown  more  real  and  tangible  results 
from  this  modest  expenditure  over  the 
years  than  can  be  found  from  the  expen- 
ditures of  well  over  a  million  dollars  the 
last  6  years  by  this  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Avoyelles  is  one  of  the  larger  parishes 
of  Louisiana.  Delinqency  has  been  on 
a  steady  decline  in  the  parish  since  the 
sheriff's  program  was  Instituted.  In 
1957,  the  year  the  program  got  into  full 
swing,  ther#  were  65  actlv£  cases  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  with  a  carryover  of  the 
last  year  of  39  cases.  In  1960  there  were 
only  15  active  cases  and  as  of  August  1962 
only  5  active  cases  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency were  recorded  In  the  parish.  .  Of 
these  five,  three  were  repeaters  and  as 
the  sheriff  points  out  with  pride,  not  one 
of  his  juvenile  delinquency  cases  from 
1956  to  1962  had  ever  actively  partici- 
pated in  his  program. 

In  brief.  Sheriff  Didier  has  instigated 
in  Avoyelles  Parish  an  organization  of 
Junior  deputy  sheriffs.  He  and  his  men 
properly  feel  that  the  problem  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  as  with  most  other 
crimes,  is  a  problem  of  prevention  more 
than  it  is  one  of  detection  and  detention. 

He  and  his  men  regularly  visit  and 
lecture  in  the  classrooms  of  the  Avoyelles 
Parish  school  system.  They  acquaint 
the  yoimgsters  not  only  with  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  the  sheriff's 
department  but  all  of  the  departments  of 
the  parish  government — the  government 
which  concerns  them  most  closely.  I 
have  discussed  his  program  at  length 
with  him  and  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record  materials  which 
Indicate  this  organization's  scope.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  will  find  them  interest- 
ing. 

I  shall  not  stand  here  and  read  it;  but 
this  pamphlet  contains  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Junior  Deputy  Sheriffs' 
League  of  Avoyelles  Parish,  La. 

I  have  before  me  a  memorandum  ex- 
plaining the  full  operation  of  this  method 
of  dealing  with  child  delinquency. 

As  I  have  frequently  said,  the  subject 
of  child  delinquency  cannot  be  treated 


from  the  Capital  City  of  the  Nation;  It 
must  be  done  on  the  local  level. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  read  the 
memorandum,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 
so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  what 
should  be  done  in  the  respective  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AvoTKLLxs  Paush  JuNioa  DxptrTT  Sazaim 

I.   XMTtODUCnON 

When  I  assumed  the  office  of  sherUT  of 
Avoyelles  Parish,  La.,  In  1956,  I  felt  the 
necessity  of  Instituting  a  program  whereby 
the  sheriff's  department  and  the  citizenry  of 
the  perish  could  come  together  on  a  common 
ground  to  promote  better  law  enforcement. 
Knowing  this  would  be  quite  an  undertak- 
ing and  also  a  long-range  program.  It  was 
decided  to  adopt  a  program  of  crime  preven- 
tion rather  than  one  of  crime  cure.  To 
successfully  put  this  program  into  motion, 
I  realized  that  I  would  have  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  teenagers  and  their  parents  with- 
out discrimination  as  to  race,  color,  or  creed. 
With  this  thought  in  mind  I  visited  sheriff's 
departments  throughout  the  State  reviewing 
and  studying  Junior  deputy  programs  insti- 
tuted by  other  sheriffs.  Their  programs  were 
found  to  be  successful  with  the  exception 
that  the  percentage  of  participation  was  too 
small  due  to  the  fact  the  participant  was  In- 
vlted  to  meet  at  designated  times  and  places 
and  to  overcome  this.  It  was  concluded, 
rather  than  have  the  student  come  to  take 
part  In  the  Jumor  deputy  program,  the  pro- 
gram would  be  taken  to  the  Junior  deputy 
The  only  means  by  which  this  couldJbe  ac- 
complished would  be  to  sen  thAfpubUc 
schools  the  Idea  of  adopting  thU  program 
as  part  of  their  claas  work. 

n.    PTTHPOSE  OF  THIB  PXOOEAM 

A.  To  aid  in  reducing  Juvenile  dellnquence. 
It  brings  these  children  face  to  face  with 
officers  from  different  branches  of  law  en- 
forcement. They  learn  what  a  peace  officer 
Is  and  that  these  officers  are  really  friends. 

B.  These  Junior  deputies  are  educated  In 
the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

C.  It  elevates.  In  their  eyes,  the  profes- 
sion of  law  enforcement  and  they  readily 
see  that  an  officer  would  rather  help  out 
than  to  condemn. 

D.  The  aid  to  schools  and  conununltlee  Is 
a  reality,  as  traffic  depuUes,  schoolbus  dep- 
uties, and  civic  organization  can  call  on 
these  children  for  special  asslgnnoente. 

m.  OSG&NIZATIOir  AMD  OFnUTIOIf 

A.  Institution  of  the  first  class  waa  made 
In  September  1956,  and  graduated  In  May 

B.  To  be  a  successful  organization,  the  ap- 
proval and  cooperation  of  the  Avoyelles  Par- 
ish School  Board  was  a  "must."  so  I  ap- 
peared before  this  body  and  outlined  my  en- 
tire program,  and  after  discussion,  the  board 
agreed  to  give  it  a  trial  and  after  one  school 
term  (9  months)  If  It  proved  satisfactory  it 
wotUd  be  adopted  as  part  of  the  10th  grade 
civic  classroom  work.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
school  year,  the  school  board  then  met  and 
adopted  this  program  to  be  a  permanent 
curriculum  of  the  schools  of  Avoyelles  Parish. 

C.  Every  high  school  In  Avoyelles  Pariah 
is  very  active  In  this  program.  There  tire 
13  white  high  schools  with  22  classes,  and 
because  of  consolidation  there  are  only  3  col- 
ored high  schools  with  6  classes.  With  the 
participation  of  these  16  schools  In  the 
1962-63  term,  there  were  27  classes.  Schools 
have  from  one  to  five  civic  classes. 

D.  Jiuiior  deputy  studies  work  in  perfect- 
ly, as  the  10th  grade  civic  class  Is  a  study 
of  government.  The  ages  of  the  children 
are  14  years  and  up.  At  this  age  a  child  Is 
very  viUnerable.    We  feel  that  this  program 
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wUl  •teer  them  In  the  right  direction.    The- 
junior  deputies  meet  once  a  month  In  their 
respective     classrooms,     where     a    different 
phase  of  law  enforcement  Is  presented  each 
month.  ^ 

E.  This  department  was  the  first  In  Loxilsl- 
ana  to  have  girls  In  the  organization.  Why 
not  girls?  Olrls  can  be  delinquent  u  well 
as  boys.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  every  branch 
of  law  enforcement  known  has  women  offi- 
cers. The  girls,  as  do  the  boys,  learn  what 
a  delinquent  Is  and  to  prevent  being  one. 
There  are  boys  and  girls  in  this  organization 
who  are  at  the  present  time  making  plans 
to  be  law  enforcement  officers.  A  Junior 
deputy  sheriff  graduates  while  in  the  10th 
grade  but  they  are  Junior  deputies  until  they 
have  completed  their  high  school  education. 

P.  UtUlze  all  agents  of  law  enforcement; 
and  these  officers  are  of  the  best  in  their 
respective  fields.  The  consent  of  the  child's 
parents  must  be  given  in  writing  to  me  or  my 
aids  before  this  child  can  be  a  junior  deputy. 
The  parents  receive  from  me  in  writing  the 
complete  outline  of  the  program.  After 
consent  of  the  parents  the  child  must  sign  a 
pledge  card  whereby  he  or  she  promises  that 
he  or  she  will  observe  all  rules  of  the  orga- 
nization. A  State  police  officer  from  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Safety,  divi- 
sion of  the  State  police,  lectures  on  all  traf- 
fic laws  of  o\ir  State.  A  juvenile  officer  lec- 
tures on  delinquency  and  the  functions  of 
his  office.  Instructors  In  fingerprinting, 
casting,  investigation,  and  narcotics  are 
brought  before  these  children.  These  offi- 
cers are  the  best  in  their  respective  fields. 
The  district  Judge,  district  attorney,  clerk 
of  court,  and  assessor  explain  the  functions 
of  their  office  and  how  they  tie  In  with  the 
sheriff's  department.  The  end  of  classroom 
work  is  with  a  first  aid  Instructor,  guns, 
boating,  etc. 

O.  A  field  day  is  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  organization.  On  this  day,  which  Is  a 
schoolday,  each  class  is  taken  on  a  tour  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary.  On  this 
tour  the  junior  deputies  see  firsthand  the  way 
the  convicts  are  required  to  work  in  the  cane, 
cotton,  and  com  fields,  under  the  gun,  which 
leaves  these  children  with  a  picture  that  they 
do  not  easily  forget.  They  also  visit  the 
Louisiana  State  Industrial  School  for  Oirls, 
and  Louisiana  State  Colony  and  Training 
School.  This  Is  a  school  and  rehabilitation 
center  for  the  mentally  retarded,  with  ages 
ranging  from  0  months  to  70  years.  This  is 
very  enlightening  to  most  normal  children, 
as  it  gives  them  an  Inside  picture  of  different 
phases  of  retardation  and  what  can  be  done 
to  train  and  rehabilitate  these  people  toward 
having  a  place  In  society.  They  are  also 
made  aware  of  the  desperate  need  for  legis- 
lation to  enlarge  and  expand  these  facllltiee. 

H.  The  first  Saturday  in  May  is  always 
set  aside  for  graduation  day.  It  is  always 
held  In  one  of  the  cities  where  both  white 
and  colored  high  schools  are  located.  The 
reason  for  this  is  to  eliminate  many  miles 
of  travel  from  one  city  to  another  and  to 
cut  down  time  for  the  participants  of  the 
program.  A  full  day  (0  am.  to  4  pjn.)  of 
entertainment  is  provided  for  both  schools. 

The  program  usually  consists  of  distin- 
guished guest  speakers  such  as,  the  attor- 
ney general,  superintendent  of  education, 
register  of  State  lands,  and  etc.  Other  en- 
tertainment Includes  expert  judo  teams, 
aerial  rescue  opterations  (helicopter),  tear 
gas  and  flare  and  safety  in  firearms  demon- 
strations. They  are  also  shown  our  trained 
police  dogs  and  bloodhounds.  In  addition 
to  this  we  also  have  professionals  in  lighter 
entertainment,  such  as  tumbling  acts,  mari- 
onettes, and  local  talented  students  from 
each  school.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
sheriff  presents  each  junior  deputy  with  a 
diploma.  This  concludes  the  years  program 
for  that  particular  class. 

The  sheriff's  department  furnishes  free 
lunch,  cold  drinks,  and  transportation  from 


all  high  schools  to  the  junior  deputies  to 
and  from  graduation. 

IV.    rUNOS,    PKESONNIX,    AND    KQITIPlUItT 

A  Louisiana  law  permits  the  sheriff  to  use 
10  percent  of  the  salary  fund,  not  to  exceed 
910,000  for  youth  programs.  The  personnel 
required  to  handle  this  program  (outside  of 
Instructors)  is  the  sheriff  and  two  assistants. 
Equipment  used  to  conduct  this  program 
are,  projector,  film,  narcotic  board,  finger- 
print and  casting  equipment,  guns,  tear  gas, 
shells,  flares,  and  junior  deputy  badges  in- 
signia and  complete  uniform. 

T.    CONCLtrSION 

In  conclusion,  the  organization  of  the 
Junior  Deputy  Sheriffs'  of  Avoyelles  Parish 
has  indeed  plo^red  a  big  part  In  reducing 
delinquency.  Delinquency  has  been  on  a 
steady  decUne  in  this  parish  since  this  or- 
ganization was  Instituted.  In  1967,  there 
were  65  active  cases,  with  a  carryover  of  3S 
cases;  In  1S60  15  active  cases,  petitions  were 
filed.  To  August  22.  1962,  flve  active  cases, 
petitions  were  filed,  and  of  these  flve  cases, 
three  were  repeaters  and  not  one  of  all  these 
cases  from  1956  to  1962  ever  wore  the  Jtinlor 
deputy  sheriff's  uniform. 

P.  O.  DmiES,  Jr., 
Sheriff,  Avoyelles  ParWi. 

Thx  JtnnoB  DxFUTT  Shxkht's  Lxaottx,  Ato- 
YKLUES  Pakuh,  p.  O.  Dmixs,  Jb.,  SHXBirr 

The  Junior  deputy  sheriff's  league  will  be 
a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  organization.  It 
aspires  to  give  youth  a  wholesome  and  at- 
tractive program  of  activities  with  these  main 
objectives : 

To  achieve  a  constant  decrease  of  the  Juve- 
nile delinquency  rate. 

To  prevent  accidents  in  traffic,  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  with  firearms. 

To  acquaint  youth  with  the  functions  of 
local  government  and  law  enforcement. 

To  demonstrate  that  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 

To  enlist  the  help  of  youth  itself  to  keep 
others  of  their  own  age  out  of  trouble,  crim- 
inal flies,  courts,  reformatories,  and  jails. 

To  render  valuable  services  to  the  commu- 
nity through  Juvenile  police  work,  training 
for  general  emergencies,  assistance  In  the 
protection  of  life  and  property. 

To  stimulate  an  interest  for  the  choice  of 
a  later  career,  possibly  in  one  of  the  law  en- 
forcement branches,  as  highly  qualified 
young  men,  and  young  ladles. 

This  program  is  no  duplication  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  other  youth  movements.  A  g;reat 
portion  of  its  activities  is  novel,  in  its  psy- 
chological approach  as  well  as  Its  execution. 

It  appeals  to  that  majority  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  do  not  belong  to  any  organization 
whatsoever.  It  appeals  to  those  boys  and 
gtlrls — among  them  many  a  bom  leader — 
with  a  vivid  imagination  and  a  strong  urge 
for  a  change  and  thrills  who  cannot  be  at- 
tracted by  the  naturally  limited  scope  of 
many  boys'  clubs  activities. 

It  offers  an  opportunity  to  every  adolescent 
boy  and  girl  between  12  and  17  years  of  age 
to  find  recognition,  encouragement,  confi- 
dence, a  new  sense  of  seciirlty  and  worthi- 
ness, a  constructive  outlet  for  his  pent-up 
energies.  In  learning  to  perform  a  practical 
task  with  real  responsibility. 

JtnnOB  DiPUTI    SHBtlVfB,   AVOTKIXKB  PaXIBH, 

p.   O.   DrnoR,   Jr.,   SHxxirr 
uNiroKic  iNsnxjcnoNS 

All  junior  deputy  sheriffs  must  provide 
themselves  with,  and  poeeas  at  all  times  the 
uniform  listed  below: 

Boys;  Khaki  cape  with  patch  properly 
sewed  thweio.  Khaki  long-sleeved  shirts 
with  patch  properly  sewed  thereto.  Khaki 
panu.    Black  tie. 

Oirls:  Khaki  caps  with  patch  properly 
sewed   thereto.     White    bloiise   with   patch 
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properly  sewed  thereto.  Khaki  skirt.  Black 
tie.  ^ 

Junior  deputy  sheriff's  badge  U  worn  on 
the  left-hand  pocket  of  the  shirt. 

Shirts  are  to  have  the  "Junior  deputy 
sheriff-  patohee  sewed  on  the  left-hand 
sleeve.  1  inch  from  the  shoulder  seam. 

Oape  are  to  have  "Jtrnior  deputy  sheriff" 
patches  sewed  on  the  left-hand  side  1  inch 
from  the  center  front  fold.  This  is  the  side 
that  is  solid.  Names  are  to  be  permanently 
marked  on  the  inside  of  the  cape  (or  pur- 
poses of   identification. 

The  badge  and  "junior  deputy  sheriff" 
patches  will  be  Issued  to  you  by  the  sherlir 
and  shall  remain  your  property  as  long  as 
you  are  an  active  member  of  the  league.  At 
any  time  you  are  removed  from  the  rolls  of 
the  league,  all  equipment  Issued  you  shall  be 
returned.  All  other  articles  of  clothing  shall 
be  furnished  by  you. 

Jvmior  depuUes  shall  wear  the  full  uni- 
form specified  when  attending  regular  stated 
meetings,  special  meetings,  or  on  special  as. 
signment.  No  distinguishable  part  of  the 
unUorm,  which  would  identify  the  wearer 
as  a  Junior  deputy  sheriff,  will  be  worn  in 
conjunction  with  clvUian  clothes. 

JtTiaOB      DZPUTT,      AVOTKLLBB      PARISH,      La. 

Sroutts'  Lkaoux 

PU9GE 

I,  ••  *  on  my  honor,  do  promise  to  respect 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

I  promise  to  be  regular  in  my  attendance  at 
school  or  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  my  Job. 

I  promise  that  I  will  always  conduct  myself 
in  such  a  manner  that  my  actions  will  reflect 
credit  on  me  and  the  junior  deputy  sheriffs' 
league  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

I  promise  that  I  will  always  strive,  by  my 
example  of  right  living  and  right  action,  to 
lead  others  to  do  right  and  to  assist  those 
who  are  In  trouble  and  deserve  help. 

I  promise  always  to  be  faithfiU  to  the 
league  in  the  execution  of  my  duties,  and  to 
attend  all  meetings  if  it  1b  within  my  power 
to  do  so. 

I  promise  to  use  my  influence  to  help  maln- 
tBln  law  and  order  In  this  conomunity  and 
to  aid  all  law  enforcement  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

I  promise  not  to  aid  any  criminal  by  keep- 
ing from  law  enforcement  officers  any  Infor- 
mation or  evidence  that  I  might  have  against 
any  person  charged  with  a  crime  and  who 
might  be  under  investigation. 

I  promise  always  to  be  fair  to  the  accused 
and  that  I  will  not  through  111  will  give  any 
false  testimony  against  any  person  accused  of 
crime. 

I  promise  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  chief, 
and  the  officers  of  the  junior  deputy  sheriff*' 
league,  and  to  respect  the  rules. 


Application  pob  MntBCRSHip  in  thx  jttnioi 
DEPtmr  Shkrots'  Leaottr  or  Avotellss 
Parish 

Name 

Address 

Telephone   No 

Age: 

Date  of  birth:  Month,  day,  year 

School 

Grade 

Church — 

Boy  or  girl's  organization,  if  any - 

Parent  or  guardian 

Date 

To  Sheriff  P.  O.  DmiBt,  Jr. : 

I  hereby  consent  to  my  son,  daughter 
(name),  (age),  (address),  (telephone  No.), 
being  a  member  of  the  Junior  Deputy 
Sheriff's  League  of  Avoyelles  Parish.  La. 

Signature  of  parent  or  guardian 

Date 

Ckpslze - 


February  17,  1961 
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Rules  and  Rxculations  jKtniob  Dbputt 

SHERIFrS'    LEA<I9K 

ADIIINIBTRATI0Jt 

/ 

The  Jimlor  Deputy  Shet-lffs'  League  of 
Avoyellee  Pariah  will  be  un<ler  the  personal 
direction  and  supervision  o(  Sheriff  P.  O. 
Dldier,  Jr.,  who  will  be  as^iCited  by  a  staff 
of  well-known  and  well-quaitfied  instructors 
And  advisory  board,  and  (t  committee  of 
sponsors. 

// 


All  activities  wUl  originate  from  the  jun- 
ior deputy  sheriff's  headquarters  located  in 
the  sheriff's  office  at  Avoyelles  Parish  court- 
house. This  club  room  wU  designed  and 
dedicated  to  the  junior  deputy  sheriffs' 
league  by  the  sheriff. 

1.  The  primary  purpose  ot  organizing  and 
maintaining  a  Junior  Deputy  Sheriffs'  Lea- 
gue of  Avoyelles  Pariah  shall  be  to  preserve 
the  peace,  protect  life  and  property,  prevent 
the  commission  of  crime,  to  build  character, 
and  promote  good  feUowshlp. . 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  members  of 
the  junior  deputy  sheriffs'  league  to  promote 
good  conduct,  good  sp>ortamanshlp,  traffic 
safety,  and  good  morals  in  their  community. 

3.  Upon  the  zeal,  loyalty,  good  Judgment, 
and  good  conduct  of  each  member  will  de- 
pend the  success  of  the  Junior  deputy 
sheriffs'  league. 

4.  You  have  been  appointiad  and  have  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  i^n  office;  do  not 
Jorget  your  character  Is  yoitf  capital.  Deal 
honestly  with  all  persons  [  and  hold  your 
word  sacred,  no  matter  wh^fe.  when,  or  to 
whom  given.  Make  yourself  useful  and  aid 
all  citizens  in  their  lawful  pursuits,  and 
try  at  all  times  to  merit  lihe  good  will  of 
all  citizens. 

5.  Be  prompt  and  courte()us  at  all  times, 
and  endeavor  to  make  you«elf  a  leader  in 
yoxir  community. 

6.  All  members  of  the  Junlicr  deputy  league 
will  be  required  to  ooopera^  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  his  superior  orders,  the  sheriff, 
sponsors  committee.  j 

7.  All  members  of  the;  junior  deputy 
sheriffs'  league  must  be  wllitng  at  all  times 
to  assume  any  and  all  re^ponsibUities  as- 
signed to  them  by  their  superior  officers. 

8.  Members  shall  be  subject  to  dismissal 
for  any  violation  of  the  foUpwlng  rules:  (a) 
Willful  disobedience  of  any  oitler  issued  to 
Wm  by  any  superior  officer  In  the  Jixnior 
deputy  sheriffs'  league;  (b)  Jor  willfully  ne- 
glecting to  attend  regular  meetings;  (c)  for 
persistent  truancy  from  home  or  school  and 
Id)  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman;  (e)  for  conduct  tending  to  cause 
disorder  in  the  junior  deputy  sheriffs'  league. 

9.  All  members  of  the  junior  deputy  sher- 
iffs' league  must  endeavor  to 'attain  some 
special  skill  or  goal  in  one  of  the  activities 
of  the  league. 

10.  All  members  of  the  ju»lor  deputy  sher- 
iffs' league  will  be  responstble  for  the  up- 
keep and  cleanliness  of  the  Junior  deputy 
headquarters. 

11.  AU  members  of  the  ju»lor  deputy  sher- 
iffs' league  will  be  required  to  keep  their 
persons  and  any  equipment  which  may  be 
iMued  to  them  in  a  strictly  neat  condition 
Mid  in  perfect  order  and  repair. 

12.  Badges  will  be  awarded  at  the  end  of 
the  eo-day  term  on  the  lollowlng  basis: 
(a)  regular  attendance;  (b)  special  sltlll  for 
goal  attained;  (c)  general  attitude  toward 
pelng  a  junior  deputy  sheriff;  (d)  good  be- 
havior; (e)  Interest;  (f)  cooperation;  (g) 
responsibility:  (h)  loyalty:  (l)  honesty;  (]) 
discretion;  and   (k)   dependability. 

13.  All  Junior  deputies  -when  attending 
nieetlngB  or  on  duty  shall  wear  the  official 
badge  on  the  ouUide  of  the  outermost 
garment  over  the  left  breait. 

14-  All  junior  deputies  Wfll  be  furnished 
witn  n  copy  of  the  rules,  regulations  and 


instructions,    and    shall    make    themselves 
perfectly  familiar  with  its  contents. 

15.  Bespect  to  superior  officers,  courtesy 
and  fairpiay  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
discipline  and  the  efficiency  of  the  junior 
deputy  sheriffs'  leagrue  and  must  be  main- 
tained at  all  times. 

16.  Any  complaint  by  any  member  of  the 
Junior  deputy  aheriffs'  league,  or  any 
charge  against  any  meml>er8  placed  by  a 
superior  officer  shall  be  presented  in  writ- 
ing to  the  sheriff.  The  full  name,  rank,  and 
badge  shall  accompany  such  reports. 

17.  Any  member  of  the  Junior  deputy 
sheriffs'  league  itpon  dismissal  or  resigna- 
tion from  the  league  will  Immediately  turn 
over  to  the  officer  In  charge  all  equipment 
issued  to  him  by  the  Junior  deputy  sheriffs' 
league. 

18.  No  member  at  any  time  shall  wear  his 
badge  except  at  regular  stated  meetings  or 
except  when  he  is  called  out  on  a  special 
meeting  or  special  assignment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  E>oddJ 
that  I  am  very  hopeful  that  he  will  take 
time  out  to  look  at  the  memorandum 
which  I  Placed  in  the  Record  with  re- 
gard to  the  sheriff  of  Avoyelles  Parish 
to  note  how  this  problem  was  handled 
at  the  parish  level. 

Note  the  story  tliat  I  placed  in  the 
Record.  I  spoke  at  length  with  the 
sheriff  last  year  and  asked  his  permis- 
sion to  use  the  information.  I  was  much 
interested  in  it.  It  all  goes  back  to  the 
proposition  I  have  been  stating  all  along : 
That  this  problem  can  be  handled  at  the 
local  level,  rather  than  the  national  level. 

Going  back  a  little  bit,  why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  have,  or  why  did  the  Senator 
ask  for,  more  employees? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  First,  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana  that  I  shall,  of 
course,  read  what  the  sheriff  said. 

The  three  additional  employees  In- 
clude two  minority  appointees  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  minority  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  one  new  stenographer 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  This 
also  accounts  for  the  additional  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Two  minority  mem- 
bers? 

Mr.  DODD.  Two  staff  employees  for 
the  minority  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Could  not  the  sub- 
committee handle  its  work  with  the  staff 
it  now  has? 

Mr.  DODD.  We  feel  that  it  could  not. 
I  felt  that  this  was  a  reasonable,  intel- 
ligent request.  The  minority  employees 
are  helpful  and  are  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  many  minority 
employees  will  the  subcommittee  have? 

Mr.  DODD.    Three. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  cannot  the 
subcommittee  dispense  with  some  of  the 
employees  the  majority  has  and  let  the 
minority  use  them?  This  practice  has 
been  followed  right  along.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  method  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  employees. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  I  am  not  trying  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is, 
though. 


Mr.  DODD.  The  work  is  increasing. 
Juvenile  delinquency  is  a  growing  prob- 
lem across  the  country.  I  wish  it  could 
all  be  handled  locally.  I  would  be  happy 
if  it  could  be.  But  I  do  not  know  how 
some  of  these  problems  can  be  handled 
locally,  especially  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem. In  that  field,  only  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  can  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  that  It  is  a 
problem,  but  the  subcommittee  Is  not  do- 
ing too  much  to  curb  the  problen^ 

Mr.  DODD.  We  are  doing  the  best  we 
can.  The  Senate  passed  the  1965  drug 
control  amendments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  away 
back. 

Mr.  DODD.  Oh,  no;  that  was  last 
year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  that  when 
the  justification  was  mode  last  year,  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  asking  for  the 
money.  What  has  been  done  in  addi- 
tion to  the  report  of  last  year? 

Mr.  DODD.    On  the  drug  problem? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  everything. 
How  many  days  of  hearings  did  the  sub- 
committee hold,  and  where  were  they 
held? 

Mr.  DODD.  A  great  many  days  of 
hearings  were  held.  For  example,  con- 
sider the  firearms  bill  alone.  I  do  not 
have  the  figure  at  my  finger  tips,  but  the 
subcommittee  held  many  days  of  hear- 
ings, in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Many  days  of  hearings  were  held  on 
the  drug  bill,  the  narcotics  rehabilita- 
tion bill,  and  the  interstate  adoption 
legislation.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
the  subcommittee  has  not  been  inactive. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  to  that;  it 
keeps  busy. 

Mr.  DODD.  We  do  the  best  we  can. 
I  do  not  say  we  are  going  to  cure  all 
delinquency.  I  never  said  so.  I  like  to 
believe  that  our  work  contributes  to  a 
considerable  degree  toward  helping  to 
cure  these  problems.  I  believe  that  the 
passage  of  the  National  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act,  the  drug  control 
amendments,  and  the  Interstate  adoption 
legislation  is  indicative  of  that.  We  now 
have  before  us  the  Narcotics  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  I  do  not  know  what  more  we 
could  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  all  due  respect, 
it  is  my  belief  that  these  additional  jobs 
are  provided  merely  to  raise  the  ante,  so 
far  as  the  minority  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DODD.    No;  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  work  could 
easily  have  been  done  with  the  number 
of  persons  that  have  been  employed  up 
to  now. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
the  minority  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee are  hard-working. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that; 
but  it  is  merely  patronage  they  are  secur- 
ing.   Let  us  make  that  plain. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  just  is  not  so.  The 
minority  members  spend  a  great  deed  of 
time  on  the  work.  They  attend  the  hear- 
ings and  follow  the  proceedings  carefully. 
Without  their  Ijelp,  I  do  not  believe  we 
could  do  the  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  wlU  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield? 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  First,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  it  is  time  the  Senate  began  to  raise 
a  question  about  the  expansion  of  all 
these  subcommittees.  Perhaps  we  should 
investigate  not  only  the  expansion  of  the 
executive  branch,  but  also  the  Senate  it- 
self to  determine  why  we  are  overex- 
panding  our  committee  staffs. 

In  line  with  the  question  about  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  I 
observe  that  the  subcommittee  was  es- 
tablished about  10  years  ago  and  was 
supposed  to  be  temporary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  StUl  the 
committee  is  expanding.  I  notice  that 
the  language  provides : 
*  The  committee  sbaU  report  flndlngs  to- 
gether, with  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  It  deems  advisable  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31, 
1967. 

A  Similar  proposal  has  been  in  each  of 
these  resolutions  for  the  past  several 
years. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut: 
What  legislative  proposals  has  the  sub- 
committee ever  recommended  to  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  DODD.  Congress  passed  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Act,  the  drug  control 
amendments,  and  is  now  considering  the 
interstate  adoption  legislation,  and  the 
national  firearms  control  amendment. 
The  subcommittee  is  currently  holding 
hearings  on  the  narcotics  rehabilitation 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Did  all 
of  those  bills  come  from  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  or  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  DODD.  No;  all  those  to  which  I 
have  referred  came  from  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
legislative  proposals  is  the  subcommittee 
considering  now? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Narcotics  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
thought  that  had  been  Included. 

Mr.  DODD.  No;  that  wa^  the  drug 
amendment  bill,  which  wf^  passed  last 
year.  The  narcotics  rehabilitation  bill 
is  new  and  altogether  different. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Are  the 
proposed  additional  employees  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers? 

,  Mr.  DODD.  Two  of  them  are. 
^  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
Join  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  ask- 
ing why  the  subcommittee  cannot  take 
care  of  the  minority  from  the  existing 
authority;   or  is  it  merely  patronage? 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  it  is  not  merely  pa- 
tronage. The  Senators  have  asked  for 
this  type  of  staff  assistance.  I  felt,  and 
feel  now,  that  this  help  is  necessary. 
There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  on  this  subcommittee.  I  feel 
that  the  help  is  needed.  The  additional 
employees  will  help  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  feel 
that  at  a  time  when  we  are  spending 
nationally  about  $600  million  a  month 
more  than  we  are  taking  in — ^living  be- 


yond our  income — and  when  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  call  upon  the  executive 
branch  to  curtail  some  of  its  expendi- 
tures, we  in  Congress  should  start  to 
trim  the  requests  of  some  of  the  sub- 
committees. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and  I 
Join  him  in  the  effort,  although  I  rec- 
ognize, as*  he  does,  that  we  are  fighting 
a  losing  battle.  If  the  Senate  continues 
to  expand  its  expenditures  year  after 
year,  we  do  not  stand  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  call  upon  the  executive  branch 
to  reduce  its  expenditures.  We  should 
start  in  the  Senate.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  to  begin  reducing  here  at  home. 
For  years,  ever  since  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress— and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  agree  with  me — there  has 
been  expansion,  year  after  year,  of  the 
number  of  staff  members.  It  has  almost 
reached  the  point  where  members  of 
committees  do  not  even  know  who  the 
employees  are. 

After  all  we  have  our  own  office  staffs 
to  help  us  in  our  work,  and  much  of  this 
work  could  best  be  done  by  the  Senators 
themselves. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  greatest  esteem  and  admiration  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. But  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDDl  is  very  modest.  I  serve 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. One  part  of  Its  activities,  which 
extended  over  a  period  of  almost  3 
months,  was  the  preparation  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  vital  to  effective  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States;  namely,  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  protect 
State  firearm  registration  controls.  It 
would  prohibit  the  mall-order  purchase 
of  pistols  and  certain  other  types  of  fire- 
arms, contrary  to  State  laws,  and  the 
sale  to  persons  having  criminal  records 
and  known  to  have  a  dangerous  back- 
ground In  the  use  of  such  firearms. 

This  is  a  very  controversial  area.  It 
requires  a  great  deal  of  work.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  was 
working  on  this  problem  even  before  I 
was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  the  hearings  held  last 
year  were  highly  educational.  Only 
last  year  the  American  Bar  Association 
changed  Its  position  primarily  because 
of  the  educational  effect  of  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, in  which  there  was  testimony 
by  law  enforcement  ofHcers  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  which  pointed 
out  that  the  bill  would  not  prohibit 
hunters  or  shooters  from  acquiring  fire- 
arms, but  would  protect  and  assist  States 
in  having  adequate  protection  for  their 
citizens. 

This  involved  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  by  the  subcommittee.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  did  not  mention  it, 
and  I  thought  I  would  add  it  to  the 
Record. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.     KENNEDY     of     Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  add  to  what  the 


Senator  from  Maryland  has  said.  I  have 
only  recently  been  made  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  whose  activities  are 
being  reviewed,  and  about  which  ques- 
tions are  being  asked. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
members  of  the  staff,  and  whether  cer- 
tain appointments  involve  patronage. 

In  the  brief  time  that  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  competence 
and  high  caliber  of  the  Individuals  who 
serve  the  subcommittee. 

I  believe  that  any  adverse  reflection 
upon  the  qualifications  and  dedication 
of  the  staff  is  unwarranted. 

Mr.  DODD.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  report  and 
a  statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Summary  Report  or  Ltoislation  Actib  on 

BT  THB  Senate  Juvenile  Deunquenct  Sub- 

coMMrrTEE  During  1965 

1.  Year  1965  Drug  Control  AmendmenU 
(Public  Law  89-74) :  The  subcommittee  de- 
voted much  effort  to  the  final  passage  oa 
July  8.  1965  of  the  1965  Drug  Control  Amend- 
ments— a  law  that  was  developed  by  the  sub- 
committee after  several  years  of  investigation 
Into  the  uncontrolled  and  Indiscriminate 
mauufacture.  sale,  and  distribution  of  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

2.  Exclusion  of  peyote  from  the  1965  Drug 
Amendments:  Further  Investigations  were 
conducted  with  respect  to  the  widespread 
smuggling  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
Into  this  country  from  abroad  with  a  new 
emphasis  on  the  developing  traffic  In  hallu- 
cinogenic drugs.  As  a  result  of  this  InvesU- 
gatlon  the  1965  Drug  Control  Act  was 
amended  to  Include  peyote  under  Its  pro- 
visions. Further  legislation  Is  being  drafted 
to  cover  new  drugs  of  addiction  which  are 
not  Included  In  the  present  Federal  law. 

3.  Interstate  adoption  legislation:  The 
Senate  passed  subcommittee  bill  S.  624.  the 
black-market  baby  bill  on  March  22,  19«S, 
and  It  Is  now  pending  House  action. 

4.  State  Firearms  Control  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1905:  The  subcommittee 
held  extensive  hearings  regarding  the  admin- 
istration's bin  S.  1592  which  proposes  sweep- 
ing revisions  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
Hearings  lasted  11  days  during  which  48  wit- 
nesses presented  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee. Because  of  the  pointed  opposi- 
tion to  this  measure  Its  consideration  In- 
volved a  large  amount  of  research,  travel, 
preparation,  and  handling  of  correspondence 
by  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee. 

5.  The  Narcotics  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1965:  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
subcommittee  undertook  preparation  for  the 
hearings  with  respect  to  S.  2152,  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965,  In- 
troduced by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of  the 
administration.  These  hearings  were  com- 
menced on  January  26,  1966,  and  will  con- 
tinue for  several  months. 

Floor    Statement    on    Senate    Resolutios 
199 — Proposed  Activities  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee IN  1966 — February  16,  1966 
I.  Legislative    hearings    on    the    Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965: 

The  subcommittee  Is  conducting  a  thor- 
ough Inquiry  Into  the  various  State  civil 
commitment  programs  to  find  the  most 
efficient  methods  for  handling  Federal  nar- 
cotic addicts.  We  are  presently  surveying  re- 
habilitation programs  In  high  addiction  cen- 
ters and  consulting  with  the  best  technicians 
In  the  field.  We  have  already  started  hear- 
ings which  win  last  several  months  and  I  in- 
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tend  to  report  out  a  bill  whfcih  will  not  only 
resolve  the  problem  of  Institutional 
handling  but  will  Include  adequate  provisions 
for  aftercare  and  poetlnstltutlonal  adjust- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Government  has  historically 
been  assigned  the  task  of  poUclng  the  Inter- 
national narcotic  traffic.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  still  faced  Wtth  a  gigantic 
smuggling  problem  I  feel  It  \$  time  for  a  full 
review  of  our  enforcement  jpollclee  and  an 
outline  of  our  present  postiMe  In  our  fight 
against  the  narcotic,  marlhu^tta,  and  danger- 
ous drug  traffickers. 

I  will,  therefore.  Include  lii  these  hearings 
expert  witnesses  from  the  fieJds  of  law  en- 
forcement and  the  Judiciary  with  the  view 
toward  additional  Federal  legislation  based 
on  recent  developments  In  the  narcotic- 
dangerous  drug  traffic. 

2.  Amending  and  reporting  S.  1592,  the 
State  firearms  control  assistance  amend- 
ments of  1965,  which  would  lOontrol  the  In- 
discriminate sale  at  firearms  to  Juveniles  and 
adult  criminals. 

This  Is  an  extremely  controversial  piece 
of  legUlaUon  and  one  that  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  the  subcommittee's  time  and  effort  In 
the  first  months  of  1966.  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  report  out  an  amended  bill  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  Nation's  sportsmen  and 
hunters.  Law  enforcement  officials  from  all 
over  the  Nation  are  eager  to  see  this  bill 
passed  Into  law  as  they  feel  ItiwlU  be  a  major 
weapon  In  our  war  on  crime  ahd  delinquency. 

3.  Programs  of  rehabilitation  and  treat- 
ment. 

Information  has  come  to  the  subcommit- 
tee that  Inexcusably  deplorable  conditions 
exist  In  many  parts  of  the  country  in  State 
InstltuUons  for  Juveniles  and  In  foster  homes 
and  detention  centers.  As  I  have  stated  pre- 
viously. I  feel  that  It  U  wise  to  put  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  the  prevettlon  of  luve- 
nUe  deUnquency.  However,  Ve  should  also 
concern  ourselves  with  the  problem  of  those 
dilldren  who  are  already  delinquent  and  who 
Have  been  committed  by  the  Nation's  Juve- 
nile courts  to  training  school*.  Jails,  foster 
Homes  and  detention  centers;  In  1966  the 
committee  will  thoroughly  exfilore  the  meth- 
ods with  which  committed  dteOlnquents  are 
bandied.  Furthermore,  we  wlfll  seek  a  legis- 
lative solution  to  the  problem  of  Inadequate 
facll  ties  with  the  goal  of  a  more  humane 
»nd  intelligent  handling  of  thetee  unfortunate 
youngsters. 

4.  An  InvesUgatlon  of  the  use  of  hallu- 
^n*d°"^  <»rugs  by  Juveniles  |md  youthful 

We  have  found  that  with  tlja  reduction  In 
tfle  traffic  In  heroin  In  certain  areas  and  In- 
creased penalties  for  the  use  of  other  dan- 
gerous drugs,  large  numbers  of  the  Nation's 
youth  are  becoming  Involved  with  a  whole 
new  family  of  drugs  referred  to  as  the  hallu- 
anogenlc  drugs.  Because  of  me  bizarre  na- 
ture of  the  effects  of  these  stimulants.  I  feel 
"ey  may  be  more  dangerous  to  our  young 
P«ople  than  the  traditional  drugs  of  abuse 

The  subcommittee  has  alr*»dy  begun  a 
wryey  of  this  problem  to  detminlne  the  ex- 

fo?  ."^lim*  *"""  °^  ***"*  <l'"e»  and  the  need 
T^  .'"°"*'  legislation  to  control  their 
Ruction  and  distribution.  Prolonged  use 
0  such  drugs  as  LSD-25  and  mescaline  has 

arn^i  f*v  ^'^  **'^°"'»  "''»•»•  aggravated 
hil^  '  behavior,  and  other  eccentric  be- 
havior problems  among  large  numbers  of  our 
Nations  youth.  We  must  mave  quickly  In 
to^^!i        °^'^"  ^°  prevent  an  epidemic 

^T^,»f?>f"5  ""^^  y°"''8  r*°Pl«'  ««  hap- 
pened with  the  dangerous  drugs. 

5^  In  keeping  with  the  subcommittee's  In- 
^»t  n  the  crhne  problem  la  the  Nation's 
KShTi.  **,  "''  conducting  a  purvey  of  the 
ttT  rtt^  "]?  *  **'*'=*'  '"  applied  IM  cases  where 

w   K  *  has  entered  an  insanity  plea. 

we  have  preliminary  results  on  this  survey 
•«»  i  leei  our  final  repwt  on  ttila  suhispt  win 
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be  a  major  contribution  to  the  fields  of  crimi- 
nology and  Jurisprudence.  It  will  certainly 
make  more  efficient  our  efforts  to  handle  cer- 
tain types  of  offenders  and  dispel  many  of 
the  accusations  that  have  been  made  against 
this  enlightened  far-reaching  court  decision. 
6.  The  Interstate  traffic  In  pornography  and 
obscene  material. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  we  have  been 
Involved  in  this  Investigation  for  several 
years.  While  this  Is  a  very  difficult  problem 
that  does  not  readily  lend  Itself  to  legislative 
solution,  I  feel  that  the  subcommittee's  ex- 
perience In  this  area  has  been  Invaluable  to 
local.  State  and  Federal  authorities  charged 
with  the  task  of  keeping  this  traffic  under 
control.  We  maintain  frequent  Ualson  with 
the  Poet  Office  Department  and  with  the  legal 
authoriUes  of  those  cities  throughout  the 
country  where  pornography  poses  a  sizable 
problem.  We  continuously  refer  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  Information  that  we  obtain 
on  this  traffic  from  concerned  parents  and 
responsible  citizens  throughout  the  coimtry. 
I  am  still  hopeful  of  arriving  at  reasonable 
legislative  proposals  that  will  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  put  a  sizable  dent  In 
this  multlmllUon  dollar  racket. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  Just  outlined, 
Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  is  working 
closely  with  the  President's  Comifalttee  on 
Juvenile  DeUnquency  and  Touth  Crime,  and 
with  the  Departments  of  Justice,  Treasury 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  de- 
velop new  proposals  and  approaches  to  the 
deUnquency  problem  as  new  flndlngs  become 
available  particularly  from  crime  control  pro- 
grams developed  under  the  Juvenile  DeUn- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  and 
the  President's  antlpoverty  legislation.  Dur- 
ing the  coming  year  I  expect  to  have  referred 
to  the  committee  other  administration  pro- 
posals which  will  require  subcommittee  In- 
vestigation and  hearings. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The    resolution    (S.    Res.    199)     was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  exam- 
ine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study 
of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  JuvenUe 
delinquency  in  the  United  States,  Including 
(a)  the  extent  and  character  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency in  the  United  States  and  Its  causes 
and  contributing  factors;  (b)  the  adequacy 
of  existing  provisions  of  law.  Including  chap- 
ters 402  and  403  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  In  deallhg  with  youthful  offend- 
ers of  Federal  laws;  (c)  sentences  Imposed 
on.  or  other  correctional  action  taken  with 
respect  to.  youthful  offenders  by  Federal 
courts:  and  (d)  the  extent  to  which  Juveniles 
are  violating  Federal  laws  relating  to  the  sale 
or  use  of  narcotics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1  1966  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized '( 1 ) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  i>ald  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 


Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  flnd- 
lngs, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation,  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $260,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approve^  by  the 
chairman  of  the  ccnnmlttee. 


INVESTIGATION    OF    NATIONAL 

PENITENTIARIES 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  200)  to  investi- 
gate national  penitentiaries  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  acccutlance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
InvesUgate,  and  Inspect  national  peniten- 
tiaries. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966,  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  aa  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  pricw 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  conunlttee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $5,000, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  Approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXAMINATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PAT- 
ENT OFFICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  201)  to  examine  and 
review  the  administration  of  the  Patent 
Office. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
observe  with  respect  to  this  resolution 
that  when  I  became  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  1961,  the  committee  had 
nine  employees.  We  reduced  that  num- 
ber to  six.  Last  year,  we  had  an  allot- 
ment of  $120,000.  We  only  spent  $83,000 
£ind  returned  $37,000  of  that  amount. 

Last  year  we  had  28  bills  referred  to  us. 
We  processed  four  of  them  to  the  point 
that  they  were  enacted  into  law.  Five  of 
them  were  considered  and  indefinitely 
postponed.  Hearings  were  held.  There 
were  three  or  four  bills  on  the  samfe  sub- 
ject. The  hearings  are  completed  and 
we  are  now  ready  to  mark  the  measure 
up.  We  have  imdertaken  to  economize, 
and  we  have  had  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  doing  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution,  S.  Res.  201,  was  agreed 
to  as  fbllows: 

8.  Rxs.  201 
Resolved,  That  the  ConAmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
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thereof,  la  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  13S  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  19M,  a«  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  lU  JurlsdlcUon  specified  by  rtUe  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  examination  and 
review  of  the  administration  of  the  Patent 
Office  and  a  complete  examlnatlcMi  and  re- 
view of  the  statutes  relating  to  patenta, 
trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  thle  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1.  1966.  to 
Janiiary  31.  1967.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  bv  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  p&ld  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conimlttee.  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  9110,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 


$106,400,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  PROBLEMS 
CREATED  BY  THE  FLOW  OF  REFU- 
GEES AND  ESCAPEES  FROM  COM- 
MUNISTIC TYRANNY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  202)  to  In- 
vestigate problems  created  by  the  flow  of 
refugees  and  escapees  from  communistic 
tyranny  was  considered  and  agreed  to 
as  follows : 

S.  Res.  203 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee hereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
184(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  aa  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  problems  created  by  the  flow  of  refu- 
gees and  escaF>ees  from  Communist  tyranny. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1966.  to 
January  31.  1967,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall\>e  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  92.200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to,  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services,  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Oovertunent. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  reports  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 


STUDY  OP  REVISION  AND  CODIFI- 
CATION OP  STATUTES  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  203)  to  study 
revision  and  codification  of  the  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  203 

Resolved,  That  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  revision  and 
codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  conunlttee  from  February  1,  1966.  to 
January  31.  1967,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  If  more  than 
one  counsel  Is  employed,  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,200.  than  the  highest  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  conunlttee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $42,- 
500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 


ADDITIONAL  STAFF  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  215)  to  author- 
ize additional  staff  for  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  considered 
smd  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  215 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  authorized  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1966.  through  January  31.  1967.  to 
employ  one  additional  assistant  chief  clerk, 
seven  additional  professional  staff  members, 
and  nine  additional  clerical  assistants  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the 
chairman  In  accordance  with  section  202(e) . 
r.s  amended,  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  and  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  4.  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  Febru- 
ary 19,  1947,  as  amended. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  180)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 


Post  Office  and  Ci^ll  Service  for  contin- 
uation of  certain  studies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  that  there  is  an  Increase  of  three 
employees  and  $50,000  in  funds.  I 
wonder  If  we  cbuld  have  an  explanation 
as  to  the  Increased  number  of  employ- 
ees and  the  request  for  Increased  funds. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  asked  that  our  funds,  which  were 
appropriated  in  the  amount  of  $100,000 
last  year,  be  increased  to  $150,000. 

I  point  out  that  on  January  31,  1966, 
the  committee  returned  $31,000-plus 
from  last  years  authorization.  We 
have  tried  to  economize  in  every  way 
possible.  Instead  of  having  nine  em- 
ployees, as  we  had  last  year,  we  now 
have  eight  staff  employees  on  the  reg- 
ular staff.  Last  year  we  had  10  employ- 
ees on  the  resolution  payroll.  We  now 
have  seven.  This  number  needs  to  be 
increased.  The  Increase  will  largely  be 
for  additional  clerical  help  and  some  ad- 
ditional professional  help. 

We  deal  with  the  confirmation  of  every 
postmaster  appointed  in  the  United 
States,  excepting  the  fourth-class  post 
offices.  We  deal  with  the  health  insur- 
ance of  all  Federal  employees.  We  deal 
with  their  retirement  benefits  and  with 
all  aspects  of  the  civil  service,  as  well 
as  the  $5.5  billion  operations  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

We  should  like  very  much  to  be  able 
to  employ  one  of  the  outside  accounting 
firms  of  national  reputation  to  give  us 
a  study  of  the  cost  ascertainment  so  that 
we  can  have  expert  Information  when 
asked  to  increase  the  postage  rates,  par- 
ticularly on  second-,  third-,  and  fourth- 
class  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  does  the  Senator  expect  to  spend 
on  the  contract? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  last  time  we 
contracted,  in  the  83d  Congress,  $50,000 
was  authorized.  Not  all  of  it  was  spent. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have 
asked  for  $50,000  additional  money.  We 
hope  by  the  economies  we  are  making 
to  employ  some  skilled  technical  staff 
members  to  help  us  on  these  postal  prob- 
lems. 

This  is  the  full  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  its  five  sub- 
committees. We  are  not  sisking  for  any 
money  for  subcommittees,  as  most  of  the 
committees  have  done.  We  feel  that  this 
Is  a  modest  request  to  equip  this  impor- 
tant committee  that  has  broad  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  civil  service  and  post  office 
matters.  We  must  keep  abreast  with  all 
that  the  law  requires  us  to  do.  We  must 
provide  for  comparability  of  Federal  pay 
with  the  pay  of  outside  businesses. 

The  committee  is  required  each  year 
to  make  a  study  of  that  matter.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  we  need  this  additional 
professional  assistance  to  do  the  very 
Important  job  which  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  American  people  expect  of 
us. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Am  I  to  understanfl 
that  this  is  the  only  money  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice is  requesting,  aside  from  the  regular 
aUocatlon  made  for  the  standing  com- 
mittee? 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is 
cwrect.  We  had  been  asking  for  $100.- 
OOO.  Last  year  we  did  not  spend  the 
entire  amount  and  returned  i$31,000.  We 
are  proud  of  that. 

The  Senate  has  our  assurance  that 
pnidence  and  economy  will  continue  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  ResJ  180)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

8.  Res.  180 

BeioJved,  That  the  Committed  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  authorized 
Bttbcommittee  thereof,  is  authbrlzed  vmder 
stcUons  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  gmended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Hules  of  the 
Ssnate  to  examine,  investigate,  and  conduct 
such  studies  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
with  respect  to  any  and  all  aspeats  of — 

(1)  the  postal  service.  Including  deter- 
minations of  the  desirability  a<id  feaplblllty 
of  utilizing  to  a  greater  degree  mcSfemlzed 
equipment  and  processing  tacOinlques  In 
order  to  Improve  and  perfect  the  basic  func- 
tions of  the  postal   delivery  sQcvlce; 

(2)  postal  rates,  including  aHertalnment 
oJ  the  costs  of  postal  service,  adjustments  In 
fourth-class  postal  rates  In  order  to  main- 
tain a  proper  balance  betwee)i  costs  and 
rewnue.  and  further  study  lnt<)  the  area  of 
parcel  post  service  as  provided,  by  Public 
Laws  82-199  and  88-51:  \ 

(3)  the  Federal  civil  servlc^,  including 
bailc  compensation  adjustmentp  in  compli- 
ance with  the  policy  of  the  Pe»deral  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1962,  fringe-ben*tlt  compen- 
laUon,  particularly  in  the  areis  of  health 
and  life  insurance  and  retirement  annuities, 
»nd  careful  consideration  of  proposals  to  Im- 
prove the  overall  quality  of  Federal  civilian 
employment  policies,  practices,  land  person- 
nel administration;  and 

(4)  committee  Jurisdiction  extending  into 
the  census  and  the  collection  of  statistics 
generally. 

8k.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  thjs  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,.  1966,  until 
January  31,  1967.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
'Iwble;  (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
conauiunts:  Provided.  That  the,  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selectiad  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
M«d  that  hu  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
oy  more  than  •2,300  than  the  hilghest  gross 
nte  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
Wtt  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
wpartments  and  agencies  concerned  and  the 
Lommlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
uoiize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
non.  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
aepartments  or  agencies  of  the  OOvernment. 

BR.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
^.  together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
^laUon  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
nm^.f  *^w^*  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1967, 

SK  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
^rttoiution.  Which  shall  not  eKCeed  $150,- 
w,  .hall  be  paid  from  the  contfcjgent  fund 

Xbt^Ls^  "Po°  vouchers  ataproved  by 
»•  chairman  of  the  committee. 


rivers  and  harbors,  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, public  buildings  and  all  features  of 
resources  development  and  economic 
growth  was  announced  as  next  In  order. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
notice  that  a  request  is  made  for  an 
additional  employee.  The  same  amount 
of  money  is  requested  els  was  requested 
last  year. 

Am  I  to  imderstand  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  have  a  full  complement  last 
year? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    This  request  does  not 
involve  any  additional  employee.     We 
have  the  same  number  of  employees. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Four  employees? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    No  additional  em- 
ployees? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  Is  correct 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The    resolution    (S.    Res.    206)    was 
agreed  to  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  206 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  tinder  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  vrtth 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  flood  con- 
trol,  navigation,  rivers  and   harbors,   roads 
and  highways,  water  pollution,  air  pollution, 
public  buUdlngs,  and  all  features  of  water 
resource  development  and  economic  growth. 
Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February    1,    1966,   to 
January  31,  1967,  Incltisive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable;   (2)    to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,   technical,   clerical,   and  other  assist- 
ants and   consultants:    Provided,  That   the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall    be    appointed    and    his    compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)   with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on   Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  In- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $110,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  BY  THECOMMITpeEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  \ 

TTie  r^lution  (S.  Res.  206)'  Buthoriz- 
mL;  .  f  °5^*ttee  on  Public  Works  to 
Ea  ♦"^  °^  ^^  ^^^  *"  matters  per- 
"•"*'^   to   flood    control,    navigation, 


FUNDS  FOR  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PRIVILEOES  AND  ELECTIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  209)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.   Res.   209 

Resolved,  That  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  dtily  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurtsdictlons  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 


Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  tnake  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  the  election  of  the  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(3)   corrupt  practices; 

(3)  contested  elections; 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications; 
(6)  Federal  elections  generally,  and 
(6)   Presidential  succession. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  re^lution. 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967,  inclusive,  U  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basU, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdmlnlstraUon,  to  utlUze  the  reim- 
bursable services.  Information,  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1967.  ^ 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
thU  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMTP- 
TEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINlS- 
TRATION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  211)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  LegUlatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jtirlsdlction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  ^ 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1  1966  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive,  is  authorized '( 1 ) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  U  more  than 
one  counsel  is  employed,  the  minority  is  au- 
thorized to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, togethM-  with  its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  81,  1967. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$67000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  178)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  was  announced  as  next 
In  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  expected  to  handle 
this  resolution.  He  Is  absent  attending 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ing. I  could  handle  It.  but  I  am  not  as 
well  prepared  as  he. 

Senator  Long  will  be  here  In  a  moment, 
and  I  would  like  very  much  If  the  Senate 
would  pass  the  resolution  over  until  he 
arrives.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


CONTINUATION  AND  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  189)  to  con- 
tinue and  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
8.  Reb.  189 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  esUbUshed  by  S.  Res.  33.  Elghty- 
■eventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  February  13, 
1901,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  is 
hereby  extended  through  January  31,  1967. 

Sac.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  problems  and  opportunities  of 
older  people,  including  but  not  limited  to, 
problems  and  opportunities  of  maintaining 
health,  of  assuring  adequate  income,  of  find- 
ing employment,  of  engaging  in  productive 
and  rewarding  activity,  of  securing  proper 
housing,  and,  when  necessary,  of  obtaining 
care  or  assistance.  No  proposed  legislation 
•hall  be  referred  to  such  committee,  and  such 
committee  shall  not  have  power  to  report  by 
bill  or  otherwise  have  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

Sbc.  3.  The  said  comnUttee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ised to  Bit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witneesea 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to 
take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such  print- 
ing and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expend- 
iture* as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sic.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
comnUttee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  leaser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Sxc.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee  is  authorized  (1)  to  employ  on  a 
temporary  basis  from  February  1,  1906. 
through  January  31,  1967,  such  technical, 
clerical,  or  other  assistants,  experts,  and  con- 
sultants as  it  deems  advisable;  Provided, 
That  the  minority  is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
■elected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
■atlon  shall  be  so  fixed  that  bis  gross  rate 
■hall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $3,300  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  executive  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  employ  on  a  reimbursable 


basis  such  executive  branch  personnel  aa  It 
deems  advisable. 

Sxc.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $231,000  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1966,  through  January  31,  1967,  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fiind  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Sxc.  7.  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  its  study  and  investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31, 
1967.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  business  on  January  31,  1967. 


February  17,  1966 


What  was  that  re- 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  193)  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amendments  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  2,  line  18,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$117,685.00"  and  insert 
"$117,700";  so  as  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion read: 

S.  Rks  193 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  p)ertainlng  to 
constitutional  amendhients. 

Sxc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966,  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  p)erson  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  l)e  less 
by  more  than  $3,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment. 

SBC.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  ac- 
tivities and  findings,  together  with  its  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31, 
1907. 

Sxc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $117,- 
700.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
understand  that  the  committee  increased 
the  Eimount  provided,  or  permitted  It  to 
be  increased? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Just  to  even  money.  Instead  of  15  cents 
or  something  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment,  as 
I  imderstood.  Increased  the  amount  from 
$91,000  to  $117,000. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
No.    The  amount  requested 


Mr.  ELLENDER. 
quest? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  re-read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  18.  after  the  word  "exceed" 
to  strike  out  "$117,686,000",  and  insert 
"$117,700";. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  can  answer  the  Senator's 
question  very  easily.  The  disbursing  of. 
fleer  has  stated  that  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  additional  bookkeeping  to  ac- 
coimt  for  odd  dollars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  why 
the  additional  employees? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  respond  in  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  fMr.  Bayh], 
who  Is  imavoidably  absent  today,  first  of 
all,  there  will  be  an  additional  workload. 
The  President  has  already  suggested  two 
constitutional  amendments,  one  of  them 
relating  to  the  electoral  college  and  the 
other  relating  to  the  4 -year  term  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  amend- 
ments or  resolutions  of  a  constitutional 
nature  which  go  to  that  committee.  In 
fact,  I  have  had  a  few  on  that  score  my- 
self, and  I  fancy  that  I  shall  have  a  few 
more  before  we  are  through.  So  that  Is 
going  to  be  a  busy  committee,  and  obvi- 
ously, they  will  have  to  have  staff.  When 
matters  of  this  kind  are  delved  into,  it 
ramifies  not  only  all  over  the  country, 
but  back  into  history. 

Then,  of  course,  we  must  have  in  mind 
the  prospective  results  or  the  Impact  of 
a  constitutional  amendment.  These 
matters  have  great  appeal  to  professors 
of  political  science  and  to  lawyers  In  the 
constitutional  field,  and  the  amount  of 
testimony  that  Is  taken  and  the  amount 
of  spadework  which  must  be  done.  I  sug- 
gest, merits  good  staff. 

I  believe  that  the  additional  staff  re- 
quested is  thoroughly  justified,  and  I  say 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
subcommittee  does  not  always  agree 
with  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  does  the  reg- 
ular staff  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  do, 
if  all  of  these  bills  are  considered  by  spe- 
cial subcommittees? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  to  my  friend  that  in  volume,  the 
Judiciary  Committee 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  heard  that 
before. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  Senator 
heard  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  the  Senator  may 
listen  again:  In  volume,  that  committee 
handles  more  resolutions 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  More  bills  than 
all 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Than  aU  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  put  together. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Right ;  I  have  heart 
that  before. 
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Mr.  DIRB:SEN.  Let  me  add  one  thing. 
The  Senator  should  see  the  mail  that 
comes  in  to  that  committee.  Of  course, 
an  that  mail  must  be  ansvr^red,  and  we 
have  to  give  the  people:  a  reasoned 
answer. 

In  addition,  all  these  special  Items  are 
separate  and  Independent,  and  quite  dis- 
tinctly independent,  one  from  the  other. 
We  cannot  do  it  any  other  way. 

I  happen  to  serve  on  eight  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  How 
in  the  world  to  get  around  to  all  that 
work  is  more  than  I  know.  If  anything, 
we  should  be  a  Uttle  mor^  liberal  with 
staff.  If  I  had  it  to  do,  I  Would  double 
it. 

They  spend  money  like  sailors  down 
in  the  executive  branch,  and  yet  when 
we  add  two  or  three  people,  or  add  ten 
or  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the 
old  missile  goes  up.  I  an^  not  so  nig- 
gardly as  all  that. 

In  proportion  as  we  are  staffed,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  facts  and  the  data 
are  developed  and  made  clear,  the  Senate 
does  a  better  Job.  and  likewise  the  com- 
mittees, before  legislation  Is  ever  brought 
to  this  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF»DCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Praaident,  I  ask 
for  further  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHCER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  that  I  tried  once 
to  get  $5  million  for  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  when  1  was  a  mem- 
ber, because  I  knew  what  staff  can  do. 

If.  over  the  recess  period,  when  Con- 
gress adjourns,  we  send  staff  members 
into  the  departments,  and  tell  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  to  give  ear 
to  what  the  staff  man  wiihes,  and  let 
them  supply  him  with  the  tnformation, 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  procession 
of  witnesses  before  the  committee,  here 
to  someone  who  has  labored  for  months 
m  the  departments,  whose  loyalties  are 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and. 
Mr.  President,  you  would  be  surprised 
at  the  difference  It  makes. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  he  has  one 
?  tK?^  '^st  staffs  on  the  Hill,  by  far.  and 
ithlnk  he  does  a  monumental  Job.  The 
Senator  himself  does  a  monumental  Job 
because,  when  he  sits  there  on  civil 
functions  and  takes  testimony  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week,  he  knows  more 
about  the  Uttle  and  big  water  courses  of 
«Lls  country  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
movm  In  my  33  years  in  the  House  and 
aenate,  with  one  possible  exception:  That 
*?*  ««Presentatlve  Mansfield,  of  Texas. 
wno  had  come  in  in  a  wheelchair.  But 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  has  done  an 
equally  superb  Job. 

Staff  will  do  It.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
™  answer.  I  would  multtply  the  pro- 
wsed  appropriation  twofold,  if  it  were 
^to  me.  and  yet  I  am  not  a  toose-handed 
spender.  ; 

,^,I^^^^^^^-  May  E  say  to  my 
wod  friend  from  Illinois,  If  he  wiU  listen 
to  me  for  just  a  minute 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    With  pleasure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  used  to  handle 
claims  bills  In  Ihe  Senate.  I  can  re- 
member when  I  succeeded  the  late  Sen- 
ator Josiah  Bailey  as  chairman  of  that 
committee.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  criti- 
cal of  anybody,  but  there  was  a  time 
when  claims  bills  were  Introduced  year 
after  year  and  no  action  was  taken. 

When  I  became  chairman,  the  Claims 
Committee  actually  went  to  work  and 
passed  on  every  bill  that  was  introduced 
and  referred  to  that  committee.  And 
when  the  committee  made  Its  report,  the 
number  of  bills  reported  were  about  54 
percent  of  the  total  bills  enacted  in  Con- 
gress. 

Now  all  of  that  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  In 
addition,  immigration  bills  go  to  Judlcl- 
ary.  That  Is  why  that  committee  has  so 
many  bills  to  consider. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  work  Is 
being  done  by  staff  members  which  used 
to  be  done  by  Senators;  and  In  addition 
to  the  committee  staff  members,  we  have 
created  quite  a  large  staff  In  the  Attor- 
ney General's  department  to  deal  with 
problems  with  which  we  alone  used  to 
deal  before  the  1946  act. 

I  agree  that  it  is  nice  to  have  staffs. 
I  do  not  say  this  boastfully  but  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  a  committee  wWch  has 
handled  more  important  legislation,  in 
recent  years,  than  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry.  The  Senator  is 
familiar  with  what  happened  last  year. 
We  had  many  bills  before  us.  We  have 
many  bills  now. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  those  better  capable 
of  handling  that  work  are  the  members 
on  the  committee  with  the  committee  sit- 
ting as  a  whole. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  could  not.  if  the 
Senator  will  permit 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  able  to 
do  all  of  that,  not  with  four  specialists, 
which  I  could  employ,  but  only  two.  The 
more  employees  we  use  on  committees 
the  more  they  pass  the  buck  to  each 
other.  That  has  been  my  experience 
since  I  became  a  Senator,  if  there  are 
three  or  four  economists  or  three  or  four 
lawyers  on  a  committee,  they  will  soon 
find  themselves  at  loggerheads.  If  we 
employ  one  good  economist  and  one  good 
lawyer,  they  are  going  to  do  the  work 
and  will  do  It  better  than  employing  four 
or  five  on  each  side.  At  least,  that  has 
been  my  experience  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  forgets  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  deals 
with  a  compact  package,  with  bureaus 
that  are  all  related  in  a  single  depart- 
ment of  government.  Here,  there  are 
so  many  unrelated  factors,  such  as  im- 
migration, refugees,  escapees,  the  Na- 
tional Code,  the  Criminal  Code,  prisons. 
and  Judicial  machinery — and  goodness 
knows  what  all.  I  should  have  the  list 
here  to  read  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  the  list  before 
me. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  good. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  point  out  further 
that  each  committee  Is  allocated  about 
$170,000  for  its  staflang.  but  in  addition 
to  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
spends  $2,484,000. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  but  it  has  a  pro- 
fessional staff  complete  with  secre- 
taries  

Mr.  ELLENDER.   Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  works  constantly 
upon  general  matters  such  as  claims,  and 
upon  the  mall  which  comes  in.  They  are 
constantly  at  work.  Let  me  point  out  to 
my  good  friend  that  I  am  the  only  Re- 
publican chairman  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. I  have  a  committee  of  two — that  Is, 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan].  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  take 
note  of  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Oh,  yes.  And  one 
employee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  one  employee,  at 
$7,500  a  year.  We  have  made  a  great 
record.  Last  year,  I  believe,  we  reported 
40  bills — that  is,  the  Committee  on 
Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebrations. 
Give  us  time,  and  we  shall  have  some- 
thing for  every  day,  every  week,  and 
every  month  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  so  many  sub- 
ccHnmittees,  I  am  wondering  what  the 
regular  staff  of  the  committee  does,  be- 
cause we  seem  to  create  subcommittees 
for  each  subject  to  be  dealt  with.  I  am 
wondering  what  the  regular  staff  of  four 
specialists  and  six  clericals  does. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, how  can  a  staff  member  give  time, 
for  instance,  to  the  question  of  Immigra- 
tion, smd  then  flop  around  and  work  on 
the  mess  we  call  title  Vm  of  the 
Criminal  Code?  Of  all  the  messy  things 
in  the  statutes,  that  is  the  worst.  The 
Senator  is  lucky  that  we  have  not  come 
in  and  asked  for  perhaps  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  get  that  Job  done. 
It  will  defy  analogy  by  any  criminal  law- 
yer in  the  country.  We  have  not  asked 
for  that  money  yet.  I  hope  that  the 
charity  in  my  friend's  heart  will  carry 
over  when  we  c<Mne  back  for  the  rest  of 
the  money. 


STUDY  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  FED- 
ERAL JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  198)  to  study  and  ex- 
amine the  Federal  Judicial  system  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  21,  after  the 
word  "exceed,"  to  strike  out  "$184,020" 
and  Insert  "$184,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read : 

S.  Res.  198 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganlaation  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accooince  with 
its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rxile  X!CV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
study  and  examination  of  the  administration, 
practice,  and  procedures  of  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial system  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
legislation,  if  any,  which  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  in  order  to  improve  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  courts  in  the  Just  and 
expeditious  adjudication  of  the  cases,  con- 
troversies, and  other  matters  which  may  be 
brought  before  them. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
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make  auch  expenditure*  aa  It  deems  adrU- 
able;  (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  baaU 
profeaalonal,  technical,  clerical,  and  otber 
aasUtants  and  consultant* :  ProvUled,  That 
the  minority  la  authorized  to  seleot  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  hla  compensa- 
tion shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  groa*  rate  ahall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $3,200  than  the 
highest  grosa  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  conaent  of  the  heada 
of  departmenta  and  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rulea  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  serrlcee.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departmenta  or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

Src.  3.  The  committee  ahall  report  Its  flnd- 
Inga,  together  with  ita  reoommendatlona  for 
leglalatlon  aa  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1907. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thla  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•  184,000.  ahall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
1965.  $100,000  was  asked  to  pay  for  seven 
employees.  In  1966,  they  are  now  asking 
for  $184,000,  with  eight  additional  em- 
ployees. I  wonder  whether  an  explana- 
tion could  be  forthcoming  on  this  point. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
can-answer  that  question. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
reasons  for  the  substantial  Increase  in 
the  appropriation  are  as  follows: 

In  the  past,  this  committee  has  pri- 
marily handled  regular  matters  pertain- 
ing to  improvements  in  Judicial  ma- 
chinery; but  since  last  August  or  Septem- 
ber, the  committee  has  begun  a  study  in 
three  vital  areas  to  improve  the  Judicial 
machinery  of  the  federal  system  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  courts,  and  the  great  caseload 
problem.  I  was  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  last  year  on  the  omnibus 
Judgeships,  which  required  the  addition 
of  31  Federal  judges  at  the  district  level, 
and  10  at  the  circuit  level.  This  was  In 
addition.  I  believe  that  twice  that  many 
had  been  added  only  4  years  before. 

The  area  which  this  committee  Is 
looking  into  is  very  important  for  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 

First,  we  are  going  Into  extensive  study 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  revising  the  entire 
U.S.  Commissioner  system  of  the  F>ederal 
Judiciary,  upgrading  It  to  magisterial 
level  and  taking  away  some  of  the  great 
caseload  in  the  district  courts. 

We  have  been  holding  hearings  con- 
tinuously on  this  subject  since  before 
the  first  of  the  year.  We  are  going  to 
continue  them  and,  hopefully  will  have 
proposed  legislation  in  draft  form  ready 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

This  study,  incidentally,  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Judicial  Conference  on 
at  least  three  different  occasions  during 
the  p&st  30  years. 

Second,  we  are  looking  into  the  area 
of  judicial  fitness  and  the  problem  of  the 
removal  of  Judges  by  reason  of  senility, 
alcoholism,  incompetence,  laziness,  or 
mental  or  physical  disability,  for  which 
they  cannot  be  impeached.  Congress- 
man Randolph,  of  Virginia,  first  re- 
quested legislation  in  this  field  in  1807. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1819.  stated  that 
the  impeikchment  system  for  the  removal 


of  unfit  Judges  was  merely  a  scarecrow. 
In  the  history  of  this  Government,  we 
have  had  only  eight  in^peachments  and 
four  convictions  therefor. 

Hopefully,  if  we  have  this  great  case- 
load problem  and  an  unfit  Judge  on  the 
bench,  he  will  complicate  it  and  im- 
mefisurably  increase  the  problems  al- 
ready in  existence. 

These  are  the  areas  we  are  going  to 
study.  We  need  the  best  talent  we  can 
get  to  help  with  this  study.  We  have 
fine  lawyers  and  staff  members  on  the 
subcommittee,  as  well  as  Senators,  but 
they  cannot  be  there  continuously.  We 
need  the  staff  to  do  the  job  and,  hope- 
fully, we  wiU  do  the  job. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  increase  in 
the  budget. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE FOR  FURTHER  STUDY  OF 
MIGRATORY  LABOR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  188)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  for  further  study  of 
migratory  labor  reported  from  the  Ccm- 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
amendments  and  then  frmn  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  without 
additional  amendment  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  cunendments. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  are,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3,  line  5,  after  the  word  "work- 
ers", to  Inaert  "and",  and  In  the  aame  line, 
after  the  letter  "(c)".  to  atrlke  out  "the 
effectlveneea  of  pertinent  programa  eatab- 
Uahed  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and 
(d)":  ao  aa  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

"S.  Raa.  188 

"Resolved,  That  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  la  authorised  under 
sectlona  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Leglalatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  aa  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Ita  jurladlctlona  apeclfled 
by  rule  XXV  of  tho  Standing  Rulea  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  atudy  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  migratory  labor  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  such  mattera  aa  (a)  the  wagea  of 
migratory  workers,  their  working  condltlona, 
transportation  facllltlea,  housing,  health,  and 
educational  opportunltlea  for  migrants  and 
their  children,  (b)  the  nature  of  and  the  re- 
latlonshlpe  between  the  programa  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  programs  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  activi- 
ties of  private  organizations  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  migratory  workers,  and  (c)  the 
degree  of  additional  Federal  action  necessai-y 
in  thla  area. 

"S«c.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966. 
to  January  31.  1967.  Inclusive,  la  authcM-lzed 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable:  (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  aaslatanta 
and  conaultanta:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
la  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment and  the  person  so  aelected  ahall 
be  appointed  and  hla  compensation  ahall  be 
so  fixed  that  hla  groea  rate  ahall  not  be  lea* 
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by  more  than  $3,300  than  the  blgheet  gnu 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (S) 
with  the  prior  conaent  of  the  heada  of  the 
departmenta  or  agenclea  concerned,  and  tbe 
Cknnmlttee  on  Rulea  and  Admlnlatratlon,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  servlcea,  Infonna- 
tlon,  facllltlea,  and  personnel  of  any  of  tli« 
departmenta  or  agenclea  of  the  Oovemment. 

"Skj.  8.  The  committee  ahall  report  lu 
mioinga,  together  with  its  recommendation! 
for  leglalatlon  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  ttx 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1967. 

"Sec.  4.  Expenaea  of  the  committee  under 
thla  resolution,  which  ahall  not  exceed  |7S,. 
000,  ahall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  twii 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  Um 
chairman  of  the  committee." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  restdution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
FOR   MAKING   CERTAIN   STUDIES 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  214. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  (8. 
Res.  214)  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
making  certain  studies. 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  214)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  214 

Reaolved.  mat  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized  aubcom- 
mlttee  thereof,  la  authorized  under  aectioni 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Leglalatlve  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  aa  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  Ita  Jurladlctlona  apeclfled  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rulea  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine,  Inveatlgate.  and  make  compleU 
studlea  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
their  administration. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  thla  resolutioD 
the  conunlttee.  from  February  1.  1966,  to 
January  31,  "1967,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures:  (2)  to  employ, 
upon  a  temporary  basla,  technical,  clerical. 
and  other  aaslatanta  and  conaultanta;  (3)  to 
hold  auch  hearings,  to  take  such  testimony, 
to  sit  and  act  at  auch  tlmea  and  places  dur- 
ing the  aeaalona,  recesses,  and  adjourned  pe- 
riods of  the  Senate,  and  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  lueb 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  auch  corre- 
apondence.  hooka,  papers,  and  documenta; 
and  (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head* 
of  the  depart&ienta  or  agenclea  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnla- 
tratlon, to  utUlze  the  reimbursable  services. 
Information,  fsuillttles.  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departmenta  or  agencies  of  the  Ck)»- 
ernment,  aa  the  committee  deema  advlaable. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  conduct  of  ita  studies  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organization*, 
schools.  Institutions,  and  Individuals  in  lt» 
discretion,  and  It  is  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  among  such  individual*. 
groups,  and  Instltutloiis  aa  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, and  may  enter  Into  contracU  ta 
thla  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
thla  reaolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$200,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conomlttee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  178. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  178)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  178 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Small  Business,  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  it  by  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1960,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  la  authorized  to 
examine,  Inveatlgate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  problema  of  American  small  and 
independent  business  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  those  problems  to  the 
appropriate  leglalatlve  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

Sic.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1, 1966,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  auch  expenditures  as  It  deema  advla- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basla, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  tjhe  prior  conaent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
tbe  Oovemment. 

Sic.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  ita  recommendations  for 
legislation  aa  It  deema  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  oommittee  under 
thla  reaolutlon,  which  shall  hot  exceed  $146,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  oontlngent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  conomlttee. 


flrat  session,  by  Its  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution,  on  S.  4,  the  Water 
QuaUty  Act  of  1966. 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
HEARING  ON  S.  3,  89TH  CON- 
GRESS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  208)  to  au- 
thorize printing  additional  copies  of 
hearing  on  S.  3,  89th  Congress,  for  the 
Conmiittee  on  Public  Works  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  308 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
held  during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first 
seealon,  by  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works, 
on  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 


from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Wilfred  C.  Robertson,  widower  of  Elizabeth 
Bond  Robertson,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  aum  equal  to  one 
year'a  compensation  at  the  rate  ahe  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said 
aum  to  be  conaldered  Inclualve  of  fimeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HEARING  ON  S.  4,  89TH  CON- 
GRESS I 

The  resolution  (S.  Re6.  207)  to  au- 
thorize printing  additional  copies  of 
hearing  on  S.  4,  SBVyCdRgress,  for  the 
Committee  on  Public^orks  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  207 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Pjublic  Works  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
beldlng  during  the  Elghty4alnth  Congreaa, 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  REPORT  ENTITLED  "REPORT 
ON  THE  5-YEAR  RECORD  OP  THE 
ADVJSORY  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  219)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  report  entitled  "Report  on  the  5- Year 
Record  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  219 
Reaolved,  That  the  committee  print  en- 
titled "Report  <m  the  Five- Year  Record  of 
the  Advisory  Conunlssion  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  Its  Future  Role", 
Issued  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  during  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, second  seEsion,  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  and  that  three  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  be  printed 
for  tbe  use  of  that  committee. 


FRED  W.  FRAY,  SR. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  223)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Fred  W.  Pray,  Sr.,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  RB5.323 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  la  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  lind  of  the  Senate,  to 
Fred  W.  Fray,  Senior,  widower  of  Iva  L.  Fray, 
an  employee  of  the  Sen  :ite  at  the  time  of  her 
death  (a  aum  equal  to  seven  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  aaid  aum  to  be 
conaldered  Incluaivp  of  funeral  expenaea  and 
all  other  allowancea. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  reconsider,  en  bloc,  the  votes 
by  which  certain  resolutions  were  agreed 
to  during  the  calendar  call  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to 'the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ imtil  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  pju.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


WILFRED  C.  ROBERTSON 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  222)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Wilfred  C.  Robertson  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  222 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  la  authorized   and  directed  to  pay. 


NOMTNATTON 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  17,  1966: 

U.S.  Coast  Ouaso 

Rear  Adm.  WlUard  J.  Smith,  U.S.  Coaat 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  tJ.S.  Coast 
Guard  with  the  rank  of  admiral. 


The  Surge  for  CleaM  Water 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP  RJtMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  flOWARD 

or   NEW    JEBStr     I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRfeSENTATIVES 

ThUTsday,  February  17. 1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  NaUon  wlU  be  forever  in- 
debted to  the  man  who  has  made  the 
need  for  clean  water  a  toiJic  of  conversa- 
tion on  every  one's  lips.  I  refer  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  tilje  dean  of  the 
Minnesota  delegation,  kS*.  John  Blat- 

WK.  j 

It  would  be  an  endless  itask  to  list  the 
accolades  that  have  pourd*  in  across  the 
country  in  honor  of  the  chief  sponsor  of 


such  laws  as  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965.  In  appreciation  of  his  great  con- 
tribution to  his  Nation,  our  colleague  has 
well  earned  the  name,  "Mr.  Water  Pol- 
lution Control." 

Today  John  Blatnik  is  delivering  an 
important  talk  before  the  Midwest  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  as 
part  of  his  relentless  campaign  to  clean 
up  our  rivers  and  streams. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House 
to  read  and  digest  this  talk : 

The  Suboe  roa  Clean  Wates 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  John  A.  Blatnix 
at  Midwest  Governors'  Conference.  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  February  17,  1966) 
I  am  privileged  and  certainly  honored  to 
be  Invited  to  address  this  distinguished  group 
of  Midwest  Governors.     I  convey  the  best 
wishes  of  your  respective  congressional  dele- 
gations  for  a  successful   conference.     It   la 


Indeed  an  Inspiration  to  see  successful  lead- 
ers like  yoiu-selves  turn  so  much  attention  to 
the  enormous  task  of  cleaning  up  our  water. 
Thla  la  the  kind  of  team  effort  we  have  fought 
for  alnce  the  first  water  pollution  control  bill 
back  In  1966.  If  we  are  to  overtiu'n  pollu- 
tion aa  the  boea  of  our  waterwaya,  our  joint 
effort  muat  be  a  total  all-out  conunltment. 

During  the  decade  alnce  1956  the  Federal 
Government  has  spent  approximately  $200 
million  for  treatment  plant  conatructlon 
right  here  in  the  Midweatem  Statea  that  are  •. 
represented  here  today.  This  la  not  even  a 
down  payment  on  what  ahould  be  done. 
Thla  kind  of  pace  In  1966  la  like  ualqg  the 
same  tools  today  to  cross  the  oceaif  that 
Columbus  used.  As  you  know.  It  took  him 
70  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Lindbergh 
crossed  It  In  33  hours.  A  B-68  can  do  It  in  a 
little  over  3  hours,  and  2  months  ago  our 
Gemini  spacecraft  covered  that  distance  In 
just  about  10  mlnutea. 

Why  la  It  then,  with  thla  fantlatlc  advance 
of  science,  that  we  are  still  In  the  era  of 
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ColumbuB  when  It  comes  to  rolling  back  the 
tide  of  pollution?  Thla,  genUemen,  la  the 
Immediate  and  enormoua  taak  that  we  must 
•et  about.  We  need  your  leaderehlp,  your 
help.  There  la  a  big  gap  between  70  days  and 
10  mlnutea.    But  we  are  going  to  cloee  It. 

The  aurge  for  clean  water  soared  to  an  all- 
time  high  In  the  89th  Congrees.  To  help 
make  up  for  loet  time  Congreaa  directed  Ave 
separate  cabinet  level  agencies  to  zero  In  on 
what  has  been  called  the  No.  1  domestic 
problem — that  of  cleaning  up  our  waters. 
These  bold,  realistic  steps  are  more  In  keep- 
ing with  20th  century  living.  This  all-out 
legislative  effort  wUl  push  ua  forward  at  least 
to  the  Lindbergh  era.  But  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  we  have  allowed  pollution's  poi- 
soning power  to  become  the  absolute  master 
of  our  waterways  before  we  launched  this 
flvefold  8flth  congressional  attack  for  clean 
water. 

Let's  look  briefly  at  the  hlghUghts  of  these 
major  efforts: 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1966:  This  powerful 
Instrument  Is  the  result  of  Just  plain  hard 
work.  We  met  with  conservationists,  with 
induatrlallats,  with  State  and  Federal  ofll- 
clals.  civic  groups  and  many  others  to  come 
up  with  a  cross  section  representation  of  the 
needs  of  this  vast  program.  I  must  admit 
•ome  of  these  meetings  were  not  too  pleasant, 
but  we  called  a  spade  a  spade  and  so  did 
our  opposition.  FlnaUy.  after  5  months 
In  conference  and  about  eight  drafts  of  stat- 
utory language,  we  emerged  with  a  strong 
workable  bill  that  was  a  major,  significant 
surge  forward  in  our  pollutton  abatement 
program. 

Frankly,  the  States'  role  In  the  st«pped-up 
program  for  clean  water  put  lis  to  the  wall 
Many  said  the  States  "have  obviously  failed— 
we  cannot  depend  on  them."  But  fortunate- 
ly the  majority  of  the  conferees  agreed— and 
I  led  that  point  of  view— that  the  States 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  establish  their 
own  water  quality  crlterU.  If  they  comply, 
then  tbU  can  be  the  bosla  for  Federal  atand- 
»nU.  Thu  U  consUtent  with  the  team  effort 
of  having  governments  at  every  level  work 
hand  In  hand  to  accomplish  this  task. 

In  addition  to  upgrading  the  whole  pro- 
gram. thU  act  also  doubles  the  amount  of 
the  grants  available  for  single  and  Joint  proj- 
ecU.  It  also  makes  «ao  million  a  year  avaU- 
able  the  next  4  years  for  waste-water  research 
and  development.  I  have  summarized  the 
contents  of  the  act  In  the  handout  that  you 
should  have  at  your  tables.  Now  let's  move 
on  briefly  to  other  89th  Congress  legislation 
that  fortifies  our  aU-out  effort  for  dean 
water. 

HHFA  (Public  Law  89-117):  Now  under 
new  Cabinet  head,  Robert  C.  Weaver.  This 
act  Includes  authorization  for  60  percent  of 
proj^t  cost  to  local  governing  bodies  to 
buUd  public  water  and  sewer  faculties.    The 


purpose^  this  act  U  to  promote  orderly 
urban  ^elopment.  especially  In  needed 
community  facilities  for  low  Income  families 
As  of  this  date  »100  million  was  appropriated 
under  this  act  for  this  fiscal  year  endlna 
June  30,  19«a.  * 

Farmers  Home  Administration  Amend- 
ments of  19«5:  Administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  grants  for  the  construc- 
Uon  of  rural  water  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems will  be  available  on  a  60-percent 
matching  grant  basis.  The  grants  are  au- 
thorlaed  to  total  tSO  million  annually  for 
water  and  sewer  faclllUes.  It  U  expected 
that  over  30.000  rural  communities  (lass 
than  5,600  population)  will  qualify  for  this 
60-percent  matching  grants.  These  grants 
are  designed  to  serve  a  rural  area  and  as  such 
take  up  where  other  programs  leave  off  so 
as  not  to  leave  a  gap  between  urban  and 
rural  programs.  No  grant  will  be  made  un- 
l«M  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
WeUare  certifies  that  the  waste  water  car- 


rtsd  by  the  proposed  faclUty  meets  the  ap- 
propriate water  quality  standards. 

PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965 :  I  was  privileged  to  manage  this 
act  on  the  House  side,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  we  got  the  Federal  share  up  to  80 
percent  In  the  neediest  areas  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  Basic  criteria  for  eligibility 
for  substantial  unemployment  and/or  low 
family  Income.  As  you  know,  this  program 
combines  the  best  features  of  accelerated 
public  works  and  ARA  and  authorizes  »600 
mlUlon  annually  for  4  years  for  public  works 
and  development  facility  grants. 

Water  Resoxirces  Planning  Act:  This  act 
establishes  a  water  resources  council  made 
up  of  the  Secretaries  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Interior.  Agriculture,  Army, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  purpose  of  It  Is  for  maxi- 
mum development  of  water  resources  by  the 
coordinated  planning  of  water  supply  needs 
by  region.  The  act  authorizes  $5  million  per 
year  for  10  years  to  States  for  water  re- 
source planning,  with  emphasis  on  compre- 
hensive development. 

Encouraging  as  this  leglsUtlon  seems.  It 
Is  but  an  Idle  paper  entry  unless  we  are  able 
to  harness  the  State  leaders  right  here  In 
this  room  In  an  all-out  unprecedented  "puU 
together"  effort  to  meet  the  challenge  at 
hand.  One  only  need  glance  at  the  over- 
powering reality  of  the  20th  century  to  ap- 
preciate the  urgency  of  maintaining  clean 
water.  Look  at  the  population  explosion 
alone. 

Keep  In  mind  that  our  supply  of  water  Is 
more  or  less  constant,  but  think  that  at  the 
l)eglnnlng  of  the  Christian  era— at  the  time 
of  the  first  Christmas— there  were  only  about 
260  mUUon  people  In  the  whole  world. 

In  another  10  years  therell  be  that  many 
right  here  In  the  United  States.  And  we 
Uve  on  only  7  percent  of  the  earth's  surface 
So  It's  time  we  take  bold  action  commen- 
surate with  the  era  In  which  we  live. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  manage  and  con- 
serve this  precious  Item  called  water.  The 
same  amount  of  water  must  be  made  to  serve 
more  and  more  people.  ThU  mandate  la 
made  clear  by  the  fact  that  It  took  the  hu- 
man race  over  2.000  years  to  develop  a  popu- 
lation of  3  bUllon  people,  and  we  are  going  to 
double  that  figure  in  less  than  30  years. 
Right  here  in  America  we  are  growing  so 
rapidly  that  we  have  almost  the  numerical 
equivalent  of  a  new  SUte  of  Kentucky  every 
year.  ThU  U  Just  people  increase,  not  to 
mention  the  vast  new  technological,  chem- 
ical, and  scientific  changes  that  correspond 
to  such  a  growth. 

Imagine  the  Impact  these  changes  have  on 
our  supply  of  water.  One  of  the  best  yard- 
sticks to  demonstrate  thU  Impact  of  our 
changing  times  U  the  fact  that  our  old 
processes  are  becoming  obsolete  so  fast  today 
that  the  average  American  InduatrUl  worker 
changes  Jobs  16  times  and  has  to  be  retrained 
3  times  In  the  course  of  hU  career.  So  Just 
as  our  highly  retrained  Industrial  worker 
gives  hU  product  the  1066  treatment  let's 
do  the  same  for  our  Nation's  water.  Let  us 
stop  pretending  that  the  ancient  aqueducts 
that  carry  our  combined  sewer  and  storm 
runoff  are  sufficient.  Like  the  up-to-date 
industrial  worker,  let's  attack  the  backlog 
of  unbuUt  treatment  plants.  Let  us  prod  our 
State  poUuUon  officers  Into  firm  action 
Some  of  our  States  have  been  real  laggarda 
m  this  effort.  Once  we  get  a  full,  all-out 
commitment,  then  you  prod  us  Into  Increas- 
Uig  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  thU  na- 
tional problem.  The  success  of  thU  Joint 
effort  stems  largely  from  your  Initiative 
Your  cooperaUon  made  the  highway  pro- 
gram work.  It  will  aUo  make  thU  program 
work.  t~-B  ~u 

A  good  example  of  strong,  bold,  realUtlc 
State  action  u  the  bllUon-dollar  bond  issue 
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P*"s«J  by  New  York  State.  The  wortt 
drought  In  two  centuries  has  forced  duwZ. 
action  In  that  State.  It's  not  hard  to  tsS 
about  clean  usable  water  to  New  Yorkws 
The  lack  of  usable  water  has  made  It  the 
number  one  topic  of  conversation.  Reetau 
rants  were  forbidden  to  serve  water  unleJ 
the  customer  specifically  asked  for  It.  Thu  u 
a  real  paradox  when  the  Hudson  fiows  right 
by  their  doorstep,  but  severe  pollution  has 
put  the  Hudson  water  off  limits.  Even  if  it 
took  the  drought  to  bring  the  meesage  home 
to  New  York,  they  responded,  and  In  6  year* 
they  hope  to  again  have  clean  usable  water 
I  salute  New  York's  commitment  and  I  hoixi 
other  States  will  follow  suit. 

As  we  enter  our  60th  month  of  continuous 
economic  expansion- the  longest  pertod  of 
unbroken  economic  growth  In  the  hUtory  of 
our  Nation— I  hope  all  of  us  here  make  a  firm 
commitment  to  provide  enough  clean  useable 
water  to  allow  thU  economic  trend  to  con- 
tinue. Water  U  the  llfeblood  of  our  econ- 
omy, yet  through  mUuse  and  mismanage- 
ment we  enter  1966  with  torrents  of  poUu- 
tlon  and  a  trickle  of  clean  water.  With  your 
forceful  help  In  the  months  ahead  we  will 
reverse  thU. 

We  can  count  on  help  from  others  too 
The  PresldenUal  Science  Advisory  Committee 
has  Just  released  Its  pollution  panel  report 
with  over  100  recommendations  ranging  from 
assessing  taxes  on  those  who  pollute  to  sug- 
gested enforcing  procedures.  ThU  U  not  the 
only  panel  of  experts  channeling  their  efforts 
to  restore  clean  water.  With  the  flvefold  In- 
crease  of  water  In  the  United  States,  Just  In 
the  last  50  years  Indust^  too  Is  tooling  up 
to  meet  this  challenge— the  Industrially  sup- 
ported National  Council  for  Stream  Improve- 
ment has  established  five  regional  research 
centers,  the  soap  and  detergent  Industry 
spent  over  a  million  dollars  last  year  to  mini- 
mlze  the  role  of  detergents  as  pollutants  We 
can  also  count  on  technical  and  sclentlflc 
data  to  stert  flowing  from  the  two  national 
water  quality  labs  that  are  staffing  up  now  to 
Join  the  surge  for  clean  water.  So  you  can 
see,  many  hands  are  at  work  In  our  common 
effort  to  unseat  poUutlon  as  the  king  of  our 
waterways. 

The  most  helpful  of  these  cooperaUve 
hands  has  been  In  the  fc«Tn  of  Federal  incen- 
tive grants.  From  1966  through  1965  the  IS 
mldwestern  SUtes  represented  here  today 
have  received  over  $200  million  In  granU  un- 
der the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  and 
Accelerated  PubUc  Works  Acts.  ThU  con- 
struction assUtance  for  these  2.326  projects 
represents  a  total  cost  of  »836.6  million. 
Your  larger  clUes  alone  need  a  staggering 
$660  mllUon  worth  of  construction  at  present 
By  1972  they  mxist  provide  an  additional  |747 
million  worth  of  facilities. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  sound  too  critical, 
but  the  one  area  where  we  have  failed  the 
greatest  and  received  the  least  amount  of 
support  is  at  the  State  level.    Though  the 
States  have   the  primary   responsibility  for 
water  pollution  control,  the  13  States  repre- 
sented here  today  have  not  put  up  11  to- 
ward the  over  $835  qillllon  construction  cost 
of  these  waste  treatment  plants  Just  men- 
tioned.     The    communities    or    municipali- 
ties have  had   to  oome  up  with  over  1635 
million  and  the  Federal  Government  came  up 
with  over  $200  million  in  grants.     So  I  urge 
you  to  go  to  your  legUlatures  and  bring  the 
States  Into  thU  program.     Sixrely  If  the  local 
communities  oan  raise  over  $600  million  and 
the  Federal  Government  can  put  In  over  $200 
million,  then  the  State  can  come  up  with 
some  financial  grants.    If  one  city  like  St. 
LouU  can  commit  Itself  to  a  $95  million  pro- 
gram, the  State  should  be  able  to  come  up 
with  as  much,  and  more.     One  of  the  SUtes 
here  provides  loans  for  treatment  construc- 
tion plants,  but  I  was  horrified  to  learn  that 
none  of  our  13  States  provide  construction 
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granU.  I  hope  you  will  Jow  the  all-out  ef- 
fort and  urge  your  legUUitures  to  correct 
thU.  The  alternative,  and  you  would  not 
wish  to  countenance  It,  U  h4vlng  your  cities 
bypass  the  State  entirely  and  deal  directly 
with  the  Federal  Ooverntaent  In  Wash- 
ington. ' 

If  these  States  would  authorize  construc- 
tion grants  like  some  of  their  sUter  States 
do,  we  on  a  Federal  level  woiuid  have  a  much 
easier  Job.  As  you  know,  the  Federal  con- 
struction grants  program  ekplres  June  30. 
1967.  How  do  you  expect  iw  to  renew  this 
program  If  we  have  to  report  that  blocks  of 
States  like  thU  group  meeting  here  today 
do  not  put  one  1  cent  for  construction 
grants.  ThU  U  the  same  kjlnd  of  inactivity 
that  forced  the  Federal  Government  to  go  In 
and  set  standards.  The  States  failed  to  act 
and  the  Federal  Government  was  forced  to 
step  m.  I 

Stepped-up  State  activity  In  all  aspects 
of  water  pollution  prevention,  control,  and 
abatement  la  now  urgently  necessary.  Your 
universities  are  training  and  turning  out  scl- 
entlflc minds  eager  for  the  challenge.  Put 
them  to  work  for  you  In  developing  effective 
solutions  to  your  complex  problems.  In  your 
efforts  to  further  your  State's  economic 
growth  and  progress,  keepi  the  long-range 
Interest  In  view.  Insist  that  the  new  Indus- 
tries attracted  to  your  States  abide  by  your 
conditions  for  waste  dUposftl.  They  would 
be  the  first  to  leave  If  their  supply  of  accept- 
able water  should  run  out,  Enforce  these 
conditions,  as  well  on  all  water  users  In  your 
State.  A  modern  treatmenti  plant  Is  a  con- 
siderable Investment.  It  wDuId  be  better 
protected  If  the  State  provided  for  certifica- 
tion of  those  entrusted  with  its  operation 
and  maintenance.  These  are  only  some  of 
the  measures  to  be  taken.  Most  Important, 
of  course,  U  the  effective  adiblnUtratlon  and 
Implementation  of  the  laws  you  already  have 
lor  controlling  water  pollution. 

I  hope  we  can  have  more  nieetlngs  like  thU 
one  In  order  to  better  understand  our  mutual 
problem  of  cleaning  up  our  Iwater. 

In  closing  then  I  Just  wanjt  to  remind  you 
of  President  Johnson's  closlntf  remarks  at  the 
signing  of  thU  Water  Qual^  Act  of  1956: 
"The  ultimate  victory  of  dleanlng  up  our 
waters  really  rests  In  the  t(ands  of  all  the 
people  of  America,  not  Just  ^he  Government 
In  Washington.  Much  of  the  money,  imagi- 
nation, and  effort  must  be  generated  at  the 
local  level." 

Thanks  again  for  your  In^iulgence,  and  I 
flrmly  believe  with  your  he  p  and  coopera- 
tion water  pollution  can  bfe  conquered  In 
this  century. 


Tke  People  of  Lonisiana  Are  Gratefol  to 
the  Corpi  of  Engineers  for  Their  Assist- 
ance Following  Hnrricane  Betsy 

i 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF   LOtriSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  i7, 1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Spleaker.  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  average  person 
w  imagine  the  tremendous  amount  of 
aevastaUon  wrought  by  Hurricane  Betsy 
wiien  it  hit  Louisiana  last  faU— only  If 
youl^d  personally  witnessed  this  tragedy 
would  you  comprehend  the  magnitude 
01  the  task  undertaken  by  the  Corps  of 
"^«ineers  to  repair  and  rebuild  facilities 
™<*88ary  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 


people  of  Louisiana,  and  to  assist  them 
in  debris  clearance.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers rose  to  the  challenge  and  are  ac- 
complishing this  herculean  task  in  a  re- 
markable manner. 

To  commend  the  Engineers  for  this 
magnificent  job,  I  have  written  the  fol- 
lowing letters  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Lt.  Gen.  William  P.  Cassidy,  and  the 
district  engineer  in .  Louisiana,  Col. 
Thomas  J.  Bowen: 
Congress  of  thb  UNrrED  States, 

House  of  RxPRESENTATrvKs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16, 1966. 
Lt.  Gen.  William  F.  Cassidy, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  C assist  :  Now  that  the  shock 
of  the  disastrous  Hurricane  Betsy,  which 
struck  Louisiana  with  such  fury  last  fall, 
has  passed  and  reconstruction  U  underway, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  magnif- 
icent role  which  they  played  in  aiding  and 
assisting  our  stricken  State. 

Without  the  capable  help  of  the  engineers, 
Louisiana  could  not  have  so  rapidly  made 
strides  toward  recovery  from  the  devastating 
effects  of  this  storm,  perhaps  the  worst  hvur- 
rlcane  ever  to  hit  our  shores.  Naturally, 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  obtain  f\irther 
protection  from  future  storms  of  ayslmllar 
nature,  however  progress  Is  being  sfiade  to- 
ward this  goal,  which  U  encouraging. 

You  can  be  assured  that  the  people  of 
Louisiana  will  long  remember  the  helping 
hand  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  was 
extended  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  need. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Morrison, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  16, 1966. 
Col.  Thomas  J.  Bowen, 

District  Engineer,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  Colonel  Bowten  :  The  people  of  Lou- 
isiana owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to 
you  for  the  wonderful  Job  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  did  In  aiding  and  assisting  the 
State  in  recovering  from  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  Hurricane  Betsy. 

Only  those  who  personally  witnessed  the 
awesome  damage  will  know  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  magnificence  of  thU  accomplish- 
ment. The  capable  and  wUllng  help  of  the 
corps  will  always  be  remembered  and  appre- 
ciated by  a  grateful  State. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

'^  James  H.  Morrison, 

if  ember  of  Congress. 


The  S6th  Anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are 
celebrating  their  56th  anniversary. 

The  history  of  this  outstanding  orga- 
nization is  one  of  which  all  Boy  Scouts — 
past  and  present — can  be  tremendously 


proud.  The  Boy  Scouts  were  chartered 
by  Congress  In  1916.  In  the  past  56 
years,  more  than  37  million  Americans 
have  been  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts; 
the  Scouts  have  more  than  dVz  million 
members  today.  Many  of  our  Nation's 
leaders  were  Boy  Scouts  in  their  youth. 

The  Boy  Scouts  work  to  develop  hon- 
orable young  men  of  Initiative  and  good 
character.  Good  citizenship  and  good 
sense  Is  stressed. 

I  join  with  millions  of  other  Americans 
In  saluting  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  in  wishing  them  continued  success. 


The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Ren- 
dered Magnificent  Service  to  Louisiana 
in  Aiding  and  Assisting  the  State  To 
Recover  From  the  Effects  of  the  Disas- 
trous Hurricane  Betsy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17. 1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hur- 
ricane Betsy  was  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous storms  ever  to  hit  this  hemisphere 
in  all  history,  and  at  the  time  that  the 
Louisiana  people  so  desperately  needed 
help,  and  needed  it  quickly,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  arrived— hardly 
before  the  wind  stopped  blowing.  In 
fact.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  literally 
put  them  off  the  Presidential  plane  when 
it  arrived  in  New  Orleans  with  Instruc- 
tions to  "get  going  and  get  the  job  done" 
and  they  did  just  that.  They  set  up 
headquarters  immediately  and  did  an 
amazing  job  in  the  weeks  that  followed. 

In  view  of  this  tremendous  accom- 
plishment, I  have  written  the  following 
letter  of  commendation  to  the  Honorable 
PranklliTB.  Dryden,  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning: 
Congress  of  the  Unfted  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  16, 1966 
Hon.  Franklin  b.  Drtden, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, Executive  Office  Building,  Washina. 
ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dhtden:  There  Is  an  old  adage 
which  goes  "a  friend  In  need.  Is  a  friend 
Indeed,"  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timlty  to  thank  your  agency  for  being  such 
a  magnificent  friend  to  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana In  their  hours  of  deepest  need  following 
the  devastating  Hurricane  Betsy. 

The  fine  assistance  of  your  agency  In 
organizing,  coordinating,  and  directing  Fed- 
eral emergency  relief  held  the  tragic  effects 
of  this  storm  to  a  minimum  by  helping  to 
prevent  further  loss  of  life  and  human 
suffering,  and  by  aiding  and  assisting  our 
State  In  overcoming  this  tragedy. 

Louisiana  will  be  forever  grateful  to  your 
agency,  and  to  your  capable,  hardworking 
representatives,  who  went  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  stricken 
State. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Jaioeb  H.  Morrison, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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SENATI 


.  Friday,  February  18, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  WHS  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  t«npore. 

Rev.  Clair  M.  Cook.  Th.  D.,  Methodist 
clergyman  and  legislative  tusslstant  to 
Senator  Vanc«  Hartki,  Washington, 
DC,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord  of  time  and  tlmelessness,  lift 
us  above  this  little  day  to  the  perspective 
of  forever. 

O  God  of  east  and  west,  whose  love 
encompasses  both  Communist  £ind  Chris- 
tian, let  our  horizons  of  good  will  extend 
without  limit,  even  to  the  Jungles  of 
Vietnam. 

Give  us  concern  for  the  safety  of  our 
own  and  compassion  for  those  whom  we 
oppose.  Grant  us  wisdom  to  grasp  the 
confusing  threads  of  conflicting  policy, 
to  sort  them  out  with  patience,  and  to 
weave  of  them  a  pattern  of  wholeness 
for  the  comfort  of  all  people. 

Encourage  the  men  of  this  body,  to 
whom  their  fellows  look  with  trust,  in 
their  determination  for  the  right,  that 
they  may  debate  with  vigor  but  without 
acrimony;  that  their  vision  may  pierce 
beyond  political  advantage  to  courageous 
wiUingness  to  suffer  for  the  right  if  need 
be;  and  that  their  service  may  be  not 
alone  to  State  and  Nation,  but  to  Thee 
and  all  Thy  farflung  world. 

For  we  recall  the  last  words  of  King 
David:  When  one  rules  justly  over  men. 
ruUKg  in  the  fear  of  God.  He  dawns  on 
them  like  the  morning  light,  like  tt^e  sun 
shining  forth  upon  a  cloudless  morning, 
like  rain  that  makes  grass  to  sprout  from, 
the  earth.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  MrrdALr,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
February  17,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  WEATHER  MODIFICA- 
TION—MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  weather  modlflcation.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  message  will  be  printed  in 
the  RtcOKD  without  being  read,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  message  froni  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  Seventh  Aimual 
Report  on  Weather  Modification  (for 
fiscal  year  1965)    submitted  to  me  by 


the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Highly  encouraging  steps  are  being 
taken  toward  establishing  safe  and  ef- 
fective programs  for  modifying  the 
weather.  We  can  now  begin  to  see  the 
day  when  such  programs  may  become 
operationally  feasible,  lliis  Is  an  excit- 
ing and  encouraging  development — not 
only  for  Americans,  but  for  men  every- 
where. 

Last  year.  In  transmitting  to  the  Con- 
gress the  sixth  annual  report,  I  indicated 
the  need  for  a  larger  effort  in  basic 
research  and  in  the  development  of 
means  to  put  the  knowledge  we  have  to 
work. 

That  Increased  effort  is  noted  in  this 
report.  It  describes  not  only  the  vigor- 
ous pursuit  of  weather  modification  pro- 
grams by  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch,  but  also  the  valuable  stimulus 
afforded  by  committees  of  the  Congress 
and  the  significant  activities  of  non- 
governmental groups. 

KSCKNT    STUDIXS 

The  list  of  recent  activities  in  this 
field  is  heartening.  For  example,  on 
January  1,  1966,  the  first  Federal  regu- 
lation on  weather  modification  became 
effective.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion issued  rules  providing  that  advance 
notice  of  Intention  to  modify  the  weath- 
er must  be  given  to  the  Foundation. 

More  recently,  two  significant  reports 
by  advisory  groups  have  been  issued.  A 
two-voliune  study  by  a  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  panel,  released  January 
14,  reviewed  in  detail  the  physical 
science  aspects  of  weather  and  climate 
modification.  Five  days  later  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  Special  Com- 
mission on  Weather  Modification  issued 
a  broad  report  covering  the  biological 
and  social  aspects,  statistical  problems, 
problems  of  law  and  organization,  and 
international  implications,  as  well  as 
physical  science  aspects.  Additional  re- 
ports by  the  Special  Commission  will 
soon  be  forthcoming. 

Congress,  too.  has  indicated  its  inter- 
est In  scheduling  additional  hearings  on 
weather  and  climate  modification  dur- 
ing this  session. 

It  is  striking  that  separate  groups 
dealing  seriously  with  this  problem  have, 
after  long  study,  arrived  at  similar  and 
significant  conclusions. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
report,  for  example,  says: 

In  a  sense,  weather  modification  today  Is 
a  reality.  Man  can  and  does  Interfere  with 
the  atmosphere  In  a  number  of  ways.  His 
ability  to  produce  deliberate  beneficial 
changes  Is  still  very  limited  and  uncertain, 
but  It  la  no  longer  economically  or  poUt- 
IcaUy  trivial. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Commission, 
in  a  markedly  similar  passage,  says: 

Weather  and  climate  modification  Is  be- 
coming a  reality.  The  dally  activities  of 
man  Influence  the  atmosphere  In  a  number 
of  ways  and  his  ability  to  Induce  deliberate 
changM  in  measurable  magnitude  by  artifi- 
cial maaxu  Is  progressing. 

The  report  I  submit  today  says  it  an- 
other way: 

In  IMS.  key  words  are  no  longer  "whether" 
and  "when."  They  are  "what"  and  "how" 
and  ••who." 


PBOBLXMS  AND  PaOCKBS6 


Two  sets  of  problems  face  us  and  both 
are  difiBcult.  One  consists  of  finding 
out  how  to  modify  the  weather  and 
climate.  The  second  consists  of  deter- 
mining how  best  to  utilize  this  knowledge 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  once  It  Is 
achieved. 

The  scientists  and  engineers  inside 
and  outside  the  Government  must  ad- 
dress themselves  particularly  to  the  first 
set  of  problems.  All  of  us,  as  concerned 
citizens,  must  seriously  consider  the 
second. 

At  present  it  appears  feasible,  under 
appropriate  conditions,  to  seed  some 
kinds  of  clouds  and  achieve  increased 
precipitation.  It  is  also  possible,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  dissipate  some 
types  of  fog.  Partial  success  has  been 
reported  from  abroad  in  reducing  hail 
damage. 

As  our  understanding  of  atmospheric 
processes  increases,  our  ability  to  do 
more  will  also  increase.  Elven  now,  men 
are  dreaming  and  planning  of  projects 
that  will  someday  enable  us  to  mitigate 
the  awesome  and  terrible  forces  of  hur- 
ricanes and  tornadoes.  Such  a  time  Is 
still  far  off,  but  perhaps  not  so  far  off 
as  we  thought  only  a  few  years  ago. 

That  so  much  is  being  done  now  Is  a 
credit  not  only  to  the  men  of  science 
working  in  the  field,  but  also  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  the  Congress 
which  has  expressed  Its  Interest  In  and 
support  of  this  field  of  great  national 
interest.  I  commend  to  your  continuing 
interest  this  report  and  the  Important 
efforts  that  It  describes. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Wnm  House,  February  18,  1966. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  METCALf,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


LIMITAt!oN  on  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF  ROUTINE    , 
MORNING   BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  query  the  acting  majority  leader  con- 
cerning possible  sessions  tomorrow,  Mon- 
day, or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Senate  will  adjourn  today  and  meet 
at  noon  on  Monday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Monday? 

Mr.  METCALF.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Since  the  22d  is  on 
Tuesday,  I  do  not  know  whether  It  1« 
contemplated  that  we  have  any  heavy 
business  other  than  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. 

Mi.  METCALF.  There  will  be  further 
consideration  of  the  pending  business  on 
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Monday,  and  there  will  be  no  business 
titer  the  reading  of  Washington's  Fare- 
wdl  Address  on  Tuesday. 

I. 
BILLS  INTRODU(b!ED 

Bills  were  introduced,  re*d  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
S.  2041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  require  that  Informa- 
tion returns  made  with  respect  to  payments 
under  programs  administered  bj  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  be  filed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Connmlttee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Wn4.iAMs  of  Dela- 
ware when   he   Introduced   th«   above   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separata  heading.) 
By  Mr.   WULLIAMS   of  Delaware    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Aikxk)  : 
S.  2942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  limit  ijhe  maximum 
rate  of  percentage  depletion  to  a  rate  of  20 
percent:  to  the  Committee  on  finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WnxiAMs  of  Dela- 
ware when   he   Introduced   tbie   above   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separata  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  2943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
Htend  for  an  additional  year  the  eligibility 
o(  certain  areas  of  substantiei   unemploy- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
CooPEK,  Mr.  Phoutt,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) : 
S.  2944.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library  Services   and   Construttlon   Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
8.  2946.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jaime  E. 
Oondom  Valera;  and 

8.  2946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Of  Ehr.  Mario 
V.  Macbado  Esplnosa;  to  the  (^mmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ] 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE     (for  'blmself,    Mr. 

Randolph,  Mr.  Tottng  of  Ohio,  Mr. 

McNamara,  Mr.  GatnENiMo,  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.   INOUTB,   Mr.    Bath.    Mr.   Mon- 

TOTA,  Mr.  Habkis,  Mr.  Ttdincs,  Mr. 

Hart,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Sxaicorr,  Mr. 

BooGs.  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 

Massachusetts,    and    Mr.    Hartke)  : 

8. 2947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  federal  Water 

Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  Improve 

and  make  more  effective  ccrt|Un  programs 

pursuant  to  such  act;  to  the  dommlttee  on 

Public  Works. 

(8ee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MtJSkiE  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bUl,    vflUch 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  fTO  AMEND 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  two  bills  atxl  ask  that 
"ley  be  properly  referred. 

At  the  same  time.  I  give  niotice  to  the 
Senate  that  these  two  bills  dealing  with 
•mendments  to  the  revenue  pode  will  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  to.  H.R.  12752 
*°^  't  comes  over  from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bass 
a  the  chair).  Without  objection,  the 
wo  bills  will  be  received  and  approprl- 
«ely  referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wn- 
"Vts  of  Delaware,  were  received,  read 
^  by  their  Utles,  and  referred  to  the 
"""Wttee  on  Finance,  as  fallows: 

a  y^  '*'■  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
Bn.  fvi^'  ^  '''"  ^  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
"« *^e  of  19S4  to  require  that.  Information 


returns  made  with  respect  to  payments  tinder 
programs  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agrlc\ilture  be  filed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.   WILLIAMS   of   Delaware    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Aiken)  : 
8.  2942.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  maxlmtim  rate 
of    percentage    depletion    to    a   rate    of    20 
percent. 


AMENDMENT    TO    PUBLIC    WORKS 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional year  the  eligibility  of  certain  areas 
of  our  Nation  to  receive  assistance  for 
public  works  and  development  projects 
deemed  essential  to  accelerate  their 
future  growth.  If  this  extension  is  not 
granted  many  areas  of  the  Nation  which 
have  been  qualified  for  development  aid 
under  title  I  of  the  act  for  the  past  year 
will  end  up  without  having  received  any 
Federal  assistance,  not  through  any 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  local  com- 
munities or  their  officials,  but  because  of 
delays  encountered  in  establishing  proce- 
dures within  the  Economic  Development 
Agency  in  Washington. 

As  passed,  the  act  of  1965  contained  an 
amendment  allowing  that  areas  having  a 
history  of  substantial  imemployment 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  title 
I.  This  section  allows  Federal  assist- 
ance to  be  given  to  nearly  100  areas  of 
the  country  Including  Utica-Rome, 
Batavia,  Oneonta,  Sidney,  and  Water- 
town  in  New  York  State,  which  though 
not  seriously  depressed,  'are  nevertheless 
in  need  of  Federal  assistance  in  order  to 
redevelop  their  areas.  The  act  further 
provides  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
conduct  an  armual  review  to  determine 
if  the  areas  covered  continue  to  meet  the 
substantial  unemployment  requirement 
for  title  I  assistance.  If  the  unemploy- 
ment figures  for  the  i>ast  year  show  that 
a  certain  area  no  longer  remains  in  the 
qualified  category,  that  area  will  im- 
mediately lose  Its  title  I  eligibility. 

It  was  determined  soon  after  the  act 
became  law  that  applications  for  assist- 
ance would  not  be  accepted  until  an  over- 
all economic  development  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  yet-to-be-deflned  EDA 
regulations  was  approved  and  on  file.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  EDA  was  bur- 
dened with  the  usual  administrative  de- 
lays which  occur  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  new  agency.  Consequently,  there 
was  an  understandable  delay  in  the  is- 
suance of  guidelines  to  be  used  in  draw- 
ing up  an  overall  economic  development 
prograun.  These  guidelines  were  made 
available  only  recently.  Thus,  many  of 
the  qualified  title  I  areas  must  now  tackle 
this  difficult  problem  of  drawing  up  such 
a  program.  As  of  February  3  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  re- 
ported that  no  title  I  grants  have  yet 
been  made.  The  time  for  the  first  annual 
review  to  determhie  eligibility  Is  likely 
to  take  place  sometime  in  June,  and  it 
appears  that  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  aid  for  many  title  I  locations 
will  not  yet  be  completed. 


Thus,  many  areas  all  across  the  Nation 
stand  to  lose  this  very  valuable  Federal 
assistance  if  the  Labor  Department  sta- 
tistics show  that  they  have  made  suffi- 
cient gains  In  their  annutd  unemploy- 
ment rates.  I  am  quite  concerned  about 
these  areas.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
them  should  be  penalized  due  to  adminis- 
trative delay.  Even  though  they  are  mov- 
ing ahead,  It  seems  to  me.  we  should  sup- 
port them  for  a  while  longer  to  make  cer- 
tain they  do  not  fall  back. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  in  giving  these  areas  an  extra 
year  of  eUgibility  xmder  the  Economic 
Development  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2943)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  extend  for  an  additional 
year  the  eligibility  of  certain  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  introduction  and  appropri- 
ate reference,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Coopkh,  PRotTTY,  and  Randolph, 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  Amendments  of  1966. 

This  proposed  legislation  will  provide 
Federal  matching  funds  to  bolster 
library  facilities  for  the  inmates  of  State 
institutions,  Including  orphanages,  pris- 
ons, reformatories,  and  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  retarded.  It  would 
also  provide  for  Federal  grants  to  de- 
velop cooperative  library  services  within 
States,  and  extend  the  present  Federal 
library  program  for  5  years. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  smiend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
of  1964,  to- 
First.  Provide  a  Federal-State  match- 
ing fund  program,  first,  to  strengthen 
library  services  to  persons  in  State- 
operated  institutions,  including  prisons, 
reformatories,  mental  hospitals,  and  In- 
stitutions for  the  retarded,  training 
schools,  and  orphanages;  and  second,  to 
expand  library  services  to  State  Gov- 
ernments In  such  specialized  fields  as 
law.  history,  archives,  and  legislative  ref- 
erence. Both  programs  would  be  for  5- 
year  periods,  and  each  would  be  author- 
ized $5  million  the  first  year,  $7.5  million 
the  second,  $10  million  the  third,  $12.5 
million  the  fourth,  and  $15  million  In 
fiscal  year  1971,  the  final  year  covered. 

Second.  Provide  a  5-year  State-Fed- 
eral matching  fund  program  to  State 
library  agencies  to  develop  cooperative 
library  services,  and  joint  use  of  facilities 
Involving  public,  research,  college,  and 
secondary  school  libraries.  The  author- 
izations would  be  the  same  as  noted 
above. 

Third.  Extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 
The  law  Is  scheduled  to  expire  June  30, 
1966. 
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Mr.  President,  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized under  all  parts  of  the  bill  for 
the  next  5  fiscal  years  aggregates  $1,180 
million. 

The  bill  follows  the  recommenda- 
tions— and  this  is  very  Important — de- 
veloped by  the  Association  of  State  Li- 
braries, the  organization  composed  of 
the  professionals  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  law.  The 
bill  is  an  expansion  of  the  1956,  1960. 
and  1964  library  aid  laws  enacted  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. 

While  the  current  law  has  been  most 
helpful,  public  libraries  throughout  the 
Nation  are  still  lacking  the  necessary 
financial  resources  to  provide  the  serv- 
.  Ices  that  are  necessary.  More  than  15 
million  Americans  still  have  no  public 
library  service  and  more  than  100  mil- 
lion have  service  Inadequate  to  their 
needs. 

Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Corvstructlon  Act  provides  funds  to  the 
States  for  library  services.  This  money 
may  be  used  for  books  and  other  library 
^materials,  library  equipment,  salsules  and 
other  operating  expenses.  The  law  ex- 
pires June  30,  1966.  The  bill  Introduced 
today  provides  new  authorizations  as  fol- 
lows: Fiscal  yeajJ'-t^l  $60  million;  fiscal 
year  1968,  $80  million;  fiscal  year  1969, 
$100  mUllon;  fiscal  year  1970,  $120  mil- 
lion, and  $150  million  annually  there- 
after. 

Library  construction  still  falls  far 
short  of  our  national  needs.  Some  $400 
million  is  required  just  to  meet  the  back- 
log of  needed  public  library  construc- 
tion, for  example.  Title  n  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  pro- 
vides funds  to  the  States  for  construc- 
tion of  new  public  library  buUdings  and 
the  expansion,  remodeling,  and  altera- 
tion of  existing  buildings  for  public  li- 
braries and  the  initial  equipment  of  such 
buildings.  My  bill  provides  new  author- 
izations as  follows:  Fiscal  year  1967,  $75 
million;  fiscal  year  1968.  $100  million; 
fiscal  year  1969.  $125  million;  fiscal  year 
1970,  $125  million;  and  fiscal  year  1971, 
$100  milUon. 

Among  public  libraries,  there  Is  a 
trend  toward  greater  interllbrary  cooper- 
ation to  maximize  the  use  of  available 
resources  and  services  and  to  effect 
maximum  economies.  For  example,  a 
locally  based  library  cooperative  system 
is  now  being  organized  under  an  inter- 
state comi>act  authority  in  Iowa  and  Il- 
linois. Title  m  of  the  bill  would  en- 
courage and  enhance  similar  such  ef- 
forts. 

Title  rv,  specialized  State  library  serv- 
ices, deals  with  a  growing  need.  State 
library  agencies  are  falling  farther  be- 
hind In  their  efforts  to  respond  to  in- 
creasing demands  for  books,  technical 
reports  and  other  library  materials,  and 
for  technical,  advisory,  and  planning 
services  to  libraries  of  State  agencies  and 
institutions. 

An  indication  of  the  present  deficiency 
in  services  Is  provided  by  reports  from 
150  State-supported  correctional  insti- 
tutions for  persons  aged  16  years  and 
over.  In  fiscal  year  1964  the  total  in- 
mate population  of  these  institutions 
was  206.822.    Only  about  1  million  books. 


most  of  them  worn,  obsolete,  or  poorly 
chosen,  are  available  for  this  inmate 
population.  By  applying  professional 
standards  for  adequacy,  this  figure 
should  be  about  2.1  million  volumes  of 
currently  useful,  professionally  selected 
material. 

The  library  service  programs  main- 
tained in  State  institutions  need 
strengthening  In  order  to  fulfill  their 
role  as  an  integral  part  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs.  The  institu- 
Uonal  library  is  more  than  a  marginal 
adjunct  to  the  institution.  It  must 
serve  as  a  scientific  and  technical  collec- 
tion for  the  professional  staff  that  oper- 
ates the  facility.  And  it  must  contribute 
to  educational,  vocational,  recreational 
and  cultural  programs  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  institutionalized. 

The  American  Correctional  Association 
and  the  Association  of  Hospital  and  In- 
stituUon  Libraries  describe  the  existing 
condition  of  library  services  to  State  in- 
stitutions as  clearly  and  completely  in- 
adequate. Services  to  the  staff  and  in- 
mates of  State  institutions  such  as  hos- 
pitals, correctional  facilities,  and  homes 
for  the  retarded  are  undersupplied  and 
understaffed  or  altogether  lacking  In 
only  28  States  have  the  State  library 
agencies  imdertaken  to  any  degree  the 
responsibility  of  servicing  the  libraries 
of  these  State  Institutions.  While  in 
some  locations  library  need*  are  met 
partially  through  local  community  pub- 
lic libraries,  for  the  Isolated  institutions 
this  need  is  intensified. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1966  wUl,  I  hope 
serve  as  a  standard  for  Federal  library 
legislation  to  which  aU  who  support  an 
adequate  Ubrary  system  throughout  the 
Nation  can  rally. 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  critical 
Importance  of  education  In  our  coimtry, 
I  urge  early  action  and  consideration 
of  this  really  historic  measure,  to  bring 
our  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  in- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2944)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  Introduced  by  Mr.  jAvrrs  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

NEKD   IS   INTKNS*   FOK  XXPAlfDKD  AND   IICraoVXD 

UBMAB,T  rAcnj-ma — aiiditionai.  uxnsLATum 

CAN  AID 

Mr.  RANDOPH.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  join  with  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Cooper  and  Prouty,  in  cosponsorirvg  the 
bill,  S.  2944,  presented  to  the  Senate  to- 
day which  would  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  of  1964.  These  legisla- 
tors have  been  in  the  forefront  of  our 
efforts  to  improve  and  enhance  this  Na- 
tion's vital  library  facilities. 

The  89th  Congress,  Mr.  President,  Is 
cataloging  its  mark  in  history  with  ded- 
ication to  the  increasingly  important 
task  of  assuring  that  our  citizens  have 
educational    institutions    at    all    levels 


which  are  not  merely  adequate,  but,  in- 
deed, excellent 

There  is  no  sense  in  buttressing  our 
educational  institutions  if  we  are  going  to 
leave  our  research  facilities,  such  as  our 
libraries,  lagging  far  behind  in  a  stag- 
nant, unsatisfactory  condition.  The 
public  uses  its  libraries.  That  these  li- 
braries are  lacking  in  materials  the  pub- 
lic could  well  use  Is  evident.  In  West 
Virginia,  figures  strikingly  illustrate  the 
minimtd  services  available  to  our  dedi- 
cated librarians  and  the  public.  The 
maximum  use  is  made  of  these  services 
by  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia. 

Our  State  public  library  system  la 
divided  into  regions.  In  region  4,  which 
comprises  Calhoun.  Doddridge.  Jackson, 
Ritchie,  and  Roane  Counties,  the  popu- 
lation served  by  the  libraries  is  60,056. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  available  Is 
only  58,821 — less  than  1  book  per  person. 
And  yet  the  total  circulation,  dennon- 
strating  Interested  use  of  even  this  mini- 
mum nimiber  of  volumes,  is  181,766— or, 
compared  to  the  total  population,  over 
300  percent.  In  region  n,  Harrison, 
Lewis,  and  Upshur  Counties,  there  are 
115,859  persons  served,  just  about  1  bo<* 
per  person,  and  a  total  circulation  of 
roughly  200  percent.  For  Marshall  and 
Wetzel  Counties,  there  are  over  57,000 
people  served  by  the  libraries,  with  only 
a  little  morfe  than  55.000  books,  and  here 
the  interestr  displayed  by  the  public  has 
led  to  a  use  of  almost  500  percent— a 
total  volume  circulation  of  275,737. 

Yes,  it  is  proven  that  the  reading  pub- 
lic uses  our  libraries.  It  Is  clear  that 
this  use  is  intense  and  extensive,  and  it  is 
also  obvious  that  the  degree  of  circula- 
tion—200  to  500  percent — reflects  a  keen 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  in  the 
library  facilities  available  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  not  too  long  ago,  the 
Soviets  bragged  that  they  would  win  the 
cold  war  by  beating  us  in  the  classroom. 
We  have  long  recognized  that  our  class- 
rooms, producing  as  they  do  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans,  are  our  first  line 
of  defense.  I  submit  that  our  libraries 
are  a  part  of  this  first  line,  that  they  In- 
deed are  the  supply  columns  on  which 
our  academic  troops  depend.  And  any 
military  strategist  can  testify  to  the  Im- 
portance of  providing  only  the  best  sup- 
plies, in  the  most  effective  manner,  to 
soldiers  in  combat  service. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  thjs  body,  on  February  7, 
the  merited  recognition  received  by  the 
Hardy  County  Public  Library  in  Moore- 
field,  W.  Va.  This  facility  is  one  of  only 
six  in  our  Naticoi  which  received  the  1966 
Book-of-the-M6nth  Club  Library  Award 
of  $2,500,  for  Its  excellence  in  serving 
its  community.   I  stated: 

Just  aa  vltol  Is  the  role  of  the  public 
library  in  providing  a  source  of  knowledge, 
new  Ideas,  and  intellectual  stimuli  to  tlw 
community  at  large. 

This  role  is  vital,  Mr.  President,  and 
so  also  are  the  roles  of  our  secondary 
school  libraries  and  the  library  facilities 
of  our  academic  Institutions.  In  iWi 
when  signing  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  President  Johnson 
declared: 

ThU  Nation  needs  a  larger  and  m"*^' 
verslfled    collection    of    books  •  •  •.     "• 
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esntral  fact  of  our  times  Is  tils:  books  and 
Idess  are  the  moat  effective  weapons  against 
intolerance  and  Ignorance. 

Truly,  they  are  our  supplies,  our  most 
vital  lifeline,  in  our  war,  our  battle,  for 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and  women 
who  must  understand  freedom  and  jus- 
tice and  responsibility  to  really  serve  in 
jolvlng  the  problems  of  a  complex  society. 

Sensing  this — and  sensing  the  needs 
gnd  the  purposes  of  all  oui  many  types 
of  library  facilities — librarians.  State 
officials.  Federal  ofHcials,  and  farsighted 
citizens  have  cooperated  in,  an  effort  to 
make  this  legislation  a  meaisure  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  our  States,  directed 
toward  the  achievement  of  iexcellence  in 
service,  and  reflective  of  the  public  in- 
terest, i  I 

This  proposal,  while  fortifying  present 
programs  under  titles  I  an4  n,  expands 
our  areas  of  activity  in  twb  new  titles. 
I  shall  discuss  these  two  new  titles  briefly. 

Title  ni  of  our  measure  provides  for 
assistance  to  the  several  StatJes  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  local.  Interlocal, 
regional.  State,  or  interstate  cooperative 
networks  of  libraries. 

Cooperative  networks  Of  libraries, 
whether  they  be  composad  of  small, 
neighboring  local  communities,  or  re- 
gional, interstate  units,  would  effectively 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  making 
much-needed  material  available  to  larg- 
er groups  of  our  citizens  than  is  now 
possible.  Particularly  with  reference  to 
professional  and  research  materials  Is 
this  plan  a  sound  one.  Mamy  expensive 
and  important  dociunents  tvhich  could 
well  be  utilized  by  hospitial  libraries, 
schools,  and  other  special  facilities  could 
be  shared  under  a  network  system. 
There  are  many  Instances  of  certain  edi- 
tions of  Important  specialized  documents 
being  out  of  print,  or  available  only  in 
limited  quantities.  A  coojaerative  system 
would  help  to  overcome  the  handicap 
suffered  by  many  who  are  now,  at  worst, 
completely  unable  to  obtain  access  to 
such  works,  or  who  must,  at  best,  either 
rely  on  secondhand  Information  or  take 
valuable  time  away  from  other  impor- 
tant activities  to  reach  the  publication 
they  need. 

To  this  end,  the  bill  call$  for  inter- 
library  cooperation  plans  to  provide  pol- 
loes  and  objectives  for  coordination 
which  must  be  both  systematic  and  ef- 
lective  to  improve  supplementary  serv- 
ices to  special  clienteles  served  by  library 
centers.  It  also  provides  for  the  re- 
sources of  schools,  of  pubUo,  academic, 
»nd  special  libraries  to  achieve  this  goal. 
In  an  era  such  as  ours,  we  must  also 
Mslst.  in  every  feasible  way.  our  States  In 
weir  tasks  of  providing  services  to  cer- 
»m  institutionalized  citizens  and  to  pro- 
lessional  employees  of  State  departments 
"W  agencies.  TiUe  IV  of  our  bill  is  di- 
^^„toward  this  problem.  Part  A  of 
MIS  title  gives  assistance  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  state  institutional  Ubrary  fa- 
«u«es  such  as  those  serving  inmates. 
««ent6,  or  residents  of  penal  instltu- 
"««.  reformatories,  hospitals— includ- 
S.i^°^  ^or  the  aged  and  mentaUy  111— 
™ning  schools  and  orphanages,  oper- 
»«<i  by  the  State. 

We  cannot  neglect  those  peifsons  whom 
«eare  preparing  for  posiUve  ^oles  In  our 
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society.  If  we  do  not  do  all  within  our 
power  to  rehabilitate  those  who  are  pre- 
paring now,  and  particularly  to  educate 
those  who,  such  as  our  orphans,  have 
become  our  wards  through  little  fault  of 
their  own,  we  cannot  say  to  the  next 
generation,  "We  did  our  job." 

Neither  can  we  say  to  our  State  gov- 
enunents  that  we  will  cooperate  with 
them  at  all  levels,  except  the  level  of 
State  goverrmient  Itself;  that  we  will  help 
them  meet  all  their  needs,  except  the 
needs  of  their  own  professional  em- 
ployees; and  that  we  will  assist  with  any 
library  anywhere,  except  in  our  own 
State  offices.  Therefore,  part  B  of  this 
title  is  designed  to  provide  assistance  to 
our  State  governments  for  those  library 
services  so  desperately  needed  by  our 
splendid  State  employees. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  necessary  meas- 
ure.    The  American  Library  Association 
has  estimated  that  the  shortage  in  the 
number  of  volumes  necessary  for  our 
pubUc  school,  academic,  and  public  li- 
braries is  390  million  volimies.    The  na- 
tional shortage  in  professional  library 
personnel     is     approximately     100.000. 
These  are  frightening  figures,  when  we 
remember  that  we  are  discussing  not  an 
isolated,  unimportant  phenomenon,  but 
the  plight  of  a  vital  national  resource. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  receive  favorable  consideration,  and 
that  we  will  meet,  in  a  frontal  attack, 
the  Russian  threat  to  "beat  us  In  the 
classrooms"  by  actively  improving  the 
supplies  with  which  our  classroom  war  Is 
waged  and,  I  trust,  waged  successfully. 
Mr.   COOPER.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  join  today  with  Senators 
JAvrrs,  Prouty,  and  Randolph,  who  su-e 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  in  sponsoring 
a  bill  to  extend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.    For  several  years  I 
was  a  member  of  the  committee,  which 
has  jurisdiction  in  this  field,  and  have 
been  a  sponsor  of  previous  extensions  of 
the  act.    While  I  was  not  in  the  Senate 
when  the  original  act  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hill,  I  have  appeared  before  his 
appropriations      subcommittee      nearly 
every  year  In  support  of  funds  for  the 
library  services  program,  and  know  f. 
strong  leadership  he  has  given  year  aftel 
year  with  the  support  of  many  of  us  to 
build  the  program  which  Is  proving  so 
valuable  today. 

I  understand  that  Congressman  Per- 
Kws,  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education,  has  in- 
troduced a  somewhat  similar  biU  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  believe 
that  these  bills  have  the  approval  and 
represent  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 

The  bill  would  authorize  Increased 
amounts  for  the  library  services  and 
library  construction  programs,  and  also 
Includes  new  titles  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  library  services, 
and  specialized  and  State  government 
library  services.  I  know  the  committees 
will  give  serious  conslderatlbn  to  these 
proposals  and  will  review  the  level  of  au- 
thorizations and  specific  proposals  which 
have  been  made.  At  this  point,  I  affirm 
my  continued  support  for  the  program, 
which  must  be  extended  this  year. 


Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  from 
Miss  Margaret  Willis,  our  very  able  State 
librarian,  a  summary  of  library  activi- 
ties in  Kentucky,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  her  letter  and  the  summary 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depabtment  of  XjBaAaizs, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  January  12, 1966, 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Ck>opn, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  Enclosed  la  a  brief 
report  of  what  has  been  accomplished  with 
Library  Services  Act  and  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  funda  by  the  department 
of  Ubrarles,  In  cooperation  with  local  library 
boards.     , 

We  havp  worked  hard,  and  much  has  been 
accomplished,  we  think.  We  have  a  good 
library  plan,  which  works  well  In  the  coun- 
ties. One  of  the  advantages  of  both  bills  has 
been  that  each  State  may  decide  what  Is 
beet  for  that  State.  There  has  been  no  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  Federal  Government 
other  than  to  make  sure  that  funds  have  been 
spent  the  way  each  State  has  said  they 
would  be  spent.  Kentucky  has  made  use  of 
aU  Federal  funds,  thank  goodness.  The 
amounto  have  been  small,  but  the  Impact 
has  been  far  beyond  the  actual  dollars  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

As  you  can  see,  we  are  working  toward 
the  development  of  permanent  programs, 
rather  than  merely  providing  temporary,  pal- 
liative measures.  . 

'We  have  always  received  wonderful  help 
from  you,  and  the  counties  know  this. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  pray  you  will  help 
Kentucky  to  get  an  extended  and  Improved 
Library  Services  and  ConstrucUon  Act.  so 
that  Kentucky's  libraries  and  bookmobiles 
can  continue  to  expand.  Improve,  and  go  for- 
ward permanently— for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old.  We 
are  confident  that  you  will. 
Most  gratefully, 

Maboaret  Willis. 
Enclosures. 

RisvMt  or  What  Has  Been  Done  Under 
the  librart  services  and  constructiow 
Act 

In  round  figures  the  Library  Services  Act 
and  the  subsequent  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  have  provided  for  Ken- 
tucky the  following: 

Library  Servicer  Act 

1956-C7 J40,  000 

1957-58 137_  qqq 

"     171.000 

1959-60 221,  000 

1960-61 231,  000 

1961-62 205,  000 

1962-63 205,  000 

1963-64. 206,  000 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 

In  1964-65,  $429,000  (services);  $510,000 
(construction);  plus  $93,000  from  other 
States. 

In  1965-66,  $429,000  (services);  $610,000 
(construction).  -^ 

The  Federal  blU's  effect  on  the  State  in- 
come: In  1956-67  the  State  budget'  was 
$180,000;  In  1965-66  the  Staie  budget  was 
$885,000  (more  than  a  400-percent  Increase). 

The  effect  of  both  on  local  Income:  In 
1966-57  local  Income  was  slightly  more  than 
$1  mllUon;  In  1965-66  local  income  Is  well 
over  $2  million  (an  Increase  of  100  percent) . 

Additional  local  action  to  assure  perma- 
nent library  and  bookmobUe  programs:  Since 
1960,  when  a  new  State  law  was  passed,  per- 
mltttlng  a  county  or  counties  to  vote  for  a 
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library  tax,  16  counties  have  voted  to  tax 
themselvcB  for  a  library  and  bookmobile  pro- 
gram. 

Since  1964,  when  a  second  State  law  was 
passed,  permitting  a  county  or  counties  to 
peUtlon  for  a  library  tax.  10  counties  have 
petitioned  successfully  for  a  library  and 
boolunoblle  program. 

Therefore  a  total  of  26  counties  have  taxed 
themselves  for  library  service. 

At  the  present  time  many  more  counties 
are  preparing  to  vote  or  petition  for  a  library 
tax. 

This  progress  In  State  and  local  support 
has  been  a  direct  result  of  the  comparatively 
modest  Federal  help.  It  1b  not  nearly  enough, 
but  without  the  Impact  of  Federal  help,  Ken- 
tuclcy's  library  and  bookmobile  program 
would  most  probably  have  remained  static. 

BXOIONAL   UBRAKT  DKVZLOPMKMT 

Fourteen  library  regions  are  developing  In 
81  libraries  In  71  counties  with  Federal  and 
State  funds.  Headquarters  for  two  addi- 
tional regions  have  been  designated;  both 
counties  qualified  by  passing  a  local  library 
tax.  They  are  receiving  regular  shipments 
of  cataloged  and  processed  new  books,  rec- 
ords, films  and  other  materials.  A  third 
county  has  recently  qualified  as  a  headquar- 
ters for  a  new  region. 

Sixteen  trained  regional  librarians  and  44 
clerical  assistants,  paid  with  Federal  and 
State  funds  are  now  working  In  these  re- 
gions— organizing  and  reorganizing  libraries, 
aiding  in  Improving  bookmobile  seirrlce, 
leading  workshops  for  In-service  training  of 
local  librarians  and  bookmobile  librarians, 
planning  and  leading  adult  and  children's 
programs  In  libraries,  upgrading  reference 
and  Informational  services,  publicizing  new 
materials  and  services  offered,  and  coordinat- 
ing service  In  each  area. 

Up  to  July  1,  1966,  the  following  regional 
materials  have  been  provided  with  Federal 
and  State  funds  for  libraries  In  regions: 
Books.  638.809;  records.  18,000  (approxi- 
mately); films,  618  (film  circuit)  plus  rental 
of  films  from  the  University  of  Kentucky 
film  collection  (paid  by  the  department  of 
libraries) ;  American  Lending  Library  Service 
(a  rotating  collection  of  current  books).  150 
books  for  small  counties,  300-460  books  for 
large  counties;  periodicals,  approximately  16 
subscriptions  for  each  county:  framed  paint- 
ings, 2,600,  rotated  regularly  among  libraries; 
athletic  equipment.  In  1964-65  (for  loan), 
t3J00(coet). 

BOOKMOBIUBS 

Ntnety-slx  new  large  bookmobiles  have 
been  purchased  since  1960 — with  Federal  and 
State  funds  to  replace  small,  worn  out  book- 
mobiles and  to  provide  bookmobile  service  to 
10  counties  for  the  first  time. 

BOOKMOBIUE    BOOKS 

Total  annual  funds  for  bookmobile  books 
to  counties  giving  bookmobile  service  have 
Increased  from  940,000  In  1956-57  to  9133.000 
in  1964-65  (a  great  Improvement,  but  not 
nearly  enough). 

CXSCCOATION  or  BOOKS 

Circulation  of  books  In  the  State  has  In- 
creased 200  percent  In  11  years.  But  cir- 
culation of  books  In  counties  participating 
In  regions  has  Increased  over  800  percent  In 
the  same  period. 

mw    NOKBOOK    MATXnlAtA 

The  new  educational  films,  and  the  new 
language,  literature,  classical  music  and  folk 
music  recordings  have  stimulated  many  new 
Interests  in  each  county.  They  have  been 
tiaed  constantly — In  the  libraries,  and  with 
clubs  and  organizations,  or  in  homes. 
Athletic  equipment  has  brought  many  users 
to  libraries,  who  borrow  the  equipment  and 
■tart  rwuUng  books  on  related  subject*. 


XXAMPLXS    or    COOPKBATION    WITH    OTHXR 
AGENCIES 

The  department  of  libraries  has  cooper- 
ated with  the  Kentucky  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  by  providing  the  study  program 
for  their  ESO  reading  program  and  by  provid- 
ing all  the  books  Included  In  the  program — 
for  each  library. 

The  department  Is  participating  In  the 
Jaycees  good  reading  program. 

The  department  selects  the  annual  read- 
ing list  for  the  Kentucky  homemakers  and 
places  all  books  listed  on  bookmobiles. 

The  department  Is  cooperating  with  the 
national  fltnees  program  by  making  athletic 
equipment   available  to  clubs  and   families. 

The  departnoent  has  purchased  profes- 
sional books  for  child  welfare  workers  and 
Is  providing  a  revolving  collection  for  each 
local  office. 

The  department  cooperated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  In  a  program 
of  distribution  of  tree  seedlings  to  make 
Kentucky  a  greener  land.  Distribution  was 
from  libraries  and  bookmobiles. 

The  department  has  cataloged  and  proc- 
essed library  collections  for  a  school  library, 
the  Department  of  Safety  Library,  the  Child 
Welfare  Library,  the  National  Guard  Li- 
brary, and  others  free  of  charge. 

State  and  Federal  agency  publications  are 
distributed  regularly  to  libraries  participat- 
ing In  regions.  Among  them  are  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  Agricultural  Extension 
Department's  farm  bulletins. 

Regional  librarians  have  aided  Appalach- 
ian volunteers  In  their  work  by  helping  to 
cull  donated  books  to  one-room  schools  and 
by  providing  books,  records,  and  filnu  for 
them. 

All  Ilbrarlee  aid  college  students  In  their 
search  and  research. 

All  libraries  train  schoolchildren  In  the 
use  of  libraries,  and  give  hours  each  day  to 
helping  hordes  of  elementary  and  seconQu^ 
school  students. 

Regional  and  local  librarians  work  togeth- 
er to  provide  regular  story  hours  for  pre- 
school Children — In  the  libraries.  In  schools, 
and  In  small  communities  reached  only  by 
bookmobiles. 

Libraries  are  using  VISTA  voluntters,  stu- 
dents In  the  Federal  work-study  program, 
and  unemployed  fathers,  whenever  possible. 

WOSKSHOPS 

Ten  2-week  siunmer  workshops  for  vm- 
tralned  local  librarians  and  bookmobile  li- 
brarians have  been  held  at  Kentucky  State 
College. 

Over  250  1-day  workshops  have  been  held 
by  regional  librarians  for  local  librarians, 
bookmobile  librarians  and  library  board 
members. 

Three  Governor's  conferences  for  library 
board  members  and  librarians  have  been 
held. 

THK  8TATZ  LIBKART 

A  10,000-square-foot  processing  center  has 
been  constructed  as  an  annex  to  the  old 
State  Library  Building.  It  makes  possible 
faster  and  more  efficient  cataloging,  process- 
ing, and  distribution  of  regional  and  book- 
mobile books  and  materials.  The  entire 
space  In  the  old  building  Is  now  used  by 
the  library  collection  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  periodicals.  These  are  used  mainly  to 
supplement  local  library,  collections  and 
school  libraries  by  special  requests,  which 
are  received  by  telephone  and  by  mail  dally. 

A  microfilm  reader-printer  and  microfilmed 
copies  of  250  periodicals  have  been  pur- 
chased— to  facilitate  serving  local  public  and 
school  library  requests  for  up-to-date  Infor- 
mation In  periodicals. 

Funds  for  books  for  the  State  library  have 
Increased  from  92.838  In  1956-57  to  944.170 
in  1964-66. 


Service  to  the  blind  Is  made  possible  by 
a  contract  with  the  Cincinnati  Public  Li- 
brary, a  regional  center  of  tljje  Federal  Gov- 
emment.  for  free  braille  books,  talking  books 
and  talking-book  machines  for  Kentucky'! 
blind;  the  department  of  libraries  paid  113,. 
000  to  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  lor  thli 
service.  Materials  and  machines  are  provided 
free  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Professional  persoimel  has  been  increased 
by  two  additional  librarians  for  the  refer- 
ence and  loan  department  and  two  addi- 
tional catalogers  In  the  processing  center. 
An  administrator  of  construction  projects 
has  been  hired. 

BCHOLABSHn>S 

One  92.000  scholarship  was  paid  to  a  grad- 
uate student  In  library  science;  he  is  now 
regional  librarian  of  the  Green  River  library 
region,  with  headquarters  In  Ohio  County. 

Two  additional  graduate  students  are  cur- 
rently receiving  library  science  scholarship* 
of  92,000  each  to  attend  the  Department  of 
Library  Science  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Many  small  scholarships  are  provided  b; 
the  Friends  of  Kentucky  Libraries  to  help 
local  librarians  obtain  additional  training. 


FISH  IN  THE  FOOD-POR-FREEDOM 
PROGRAM 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4BS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  Magntjson],  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amendment 
to  S.  2933,  a  bill  to  promote  international 
trade  In  agricultural  commodities,  to 
combat  himger  and  malnutrition,  to  fur- 
ther economic  development,  and  for 
other  purposes.  This  bill  adds  domestic 
fishery  products  to  the  President's  food- 
for-freedom  program. 

This  Is  an  amendment  similar  to  one 
Congress  enacted  several  years  ago  add- 
ing fishery  products  to  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  I  understand  that  the 
failure  to  include  fishery  products  In  the 
present  bill  was  not  a  deliberate  act  of 
omission  and  that  the  administration 
recognizes  the  significant  contributions 
that  could  be  made  to  our  food-for- 
f  reedom  program  by  high  protein  fishery 
products.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
note  that  the  new  program  Is  no  longer 
dependent  upon  offering  to  needy, 
friendly  nations  only  our  surplus  pro- 
duction which  cannot  otherwise  be  used. 
This  restriction  prevented  any  fishery 
products  from  being  sold  under  the  food- 
for-peace  program  simply  because  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  never  deter- 
mined that  any  domestic  fishery  product 
was  in  surplus.  The  new  program  i« 
focused  not  on  disposing  of  surplus  but 
on  the  human  problem  of  feeding  hungry 
people,  particularly  children  who  are 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  This  la  » 
much  more  noble  venture  and  one  toward 
which  high  protein  fishery  products  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution. 

Under  the  amendment  the  financing  ol 
fishery  products  would  be  the  sameas 
under  the  present  law;  namely.  CCC 
funds  would  be  avsdlable. 

As  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  amendment  to  the  Pi*J*?* 
law  was  adopted.  CCC  funds  should  oe 
made  available  for  the  purchase  of  fl«h- 
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oy  products  as  well  as  agricultural  prod- 
ucts l)ecause  these  are  public^  funds.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  which  will  be  available, 
we  hope  in  the  near  future,  Ib  already  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  since  authority 
js  m  the  bill  to  use  CCC  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  additives  and  for  the  cost 
of  enrichment  and  fortification  which 
would,  of  course.  Include  flsh  protein 
concentrate.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  at  thf  close  of  my 
remariu.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFiECER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Rkord. 

The  amendment  (No.  485)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place,  ameiid  section  302 
to  add  after  the  word  "commodity"  and  be- 
fore the  period  the  phraee  "or  any  domestic 
Jshery  product". 

Mr.  McGOVERN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  amendment  to  S.  2935,  submitted 
earlier  today  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
!Mr.  BARTLETT] ,  for  himself  aind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  jSffACNusoN], 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  10  da^s  for  addi- 
tional cosponscrs. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  PttSTPONE- 
MENT  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FORESTRY  |j 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Prefeldent.  yes- 
terday I  introduced  two  bills,  S.  2932  and 
8. 2933.  The  first  bill  was  to  create  a 
reserve  of  food  to  protect  consumers,  and 
the  second  was  the  food-for-ffeedom  bill. 

I  had  announced  that  the  hearings 
would  start  on  March  1,  19)66.  I  now 
find  that  we  have  to  postpone  them  to 
March  2, 1966. 

1  announce  that  the  hearings  on  both 
"alls  will  start  on  March  2,  1986. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  8.  2704.  A 
BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  REG- 
ULATION  OF   BANK    COUiECTTVE 
INVESTMENT  FUNDS' 
Mr   ROBERTSON.    Mr.   President.  I 
^uld  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
»mmlttee  on  Financial  Institutions  of 
we  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
nmL^  ?  *  hearing  on  S.  2704,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  regulations  of  b»nk  coUec- 
"ve  investment  funds.  i 

wSlh  0  ^]^  "^^  '^Bln  on  Tuesday, 
JJjch  8.  1966,  at  10  a.m..  in  room  S302. 
"«»  Senate  Office  Building 
^  persons  who  wish  to  ^pear  and 
SSti  ,^""e<="on  with  thlB  blU  are 
^ted  to  notify  Matthew  Hale,  chief 
and  Pn'r^"***  Committee  on  Banking 
Offlce  i^nf^*  "^"^  ^300.  New  Senate 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  BANK 
HOLDING  COMPANY  BILLS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Institutions  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  hold  hearings  on  three  bills  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956:  H.R.  7371.  which  passed  the 
House  on  September  23,  1965;  S.  2353.  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  and  S.  2418, 
introduced  by  Senator  Morse  and  other 
Senators. 

The  hearings  will  begin  on  Wednesday. 
March  16, 1966.  at  10  ajn.,  in  room  5302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  hearings  will  open  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  has  for  several  years  -recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956..  and  which  Is  the  author  of  S. 
2353. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  issued  two  committee  prints  which 
may  be  helpful  in  conaection  with  the 
consideration  of  these  bills :  the  first  com- 
mittee print,  issued  November  1965,  con- 
tains analyses  of  the  three  bills  and  an 
explanation  of  the  provisions  of  S.  2353; 
and  the  second  committee  print,  Issued 
February  1966,  contains  list^  of  bank 
holding  companies  and  of  the  organiza- 
tions that  would  apparently  be  covered 
by  the  amendments  to  the  Bank  Holding 

Company  Act  incorporated  in  S.  2353 

the  one-bank  holding  company  exemp- 
tion and  the  various  other  exemptions 
which  would  be  eliminated  by  that  bill. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  these  bills  are 
requested  to  notify  Matthew  Hale,  chief 
of  staff.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  room  5300.  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C..  tele- 
phone 225-3921,  as  soon  as  practicable 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  10.  1966,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  McNamara.  and  Mr.  Pastore 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  2923 )  providing  for  jury  se- 
lection in  Federal  and  State  courts,  pros- 
ecution and  removal  to  Federal  courts 
civil  preventive  relief,  civil  indemnifica- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Douglas  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  on  February  10,  1966. 


performed  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  and  the 
Nation  the  disastrous  effects  the  new  cri- 
teria, if  continued  in  effect,  would  have, 
and  not  only  on  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources. 

The  application  of  these  criteria  would 
have  resulted  in  an  unfavorable  recom- 
mendation for  the  Kaskaskia  River  in 
Illinois.  Fortunately,  the  specific  law  re- 
quiring that  review  required  the  use  of 
existing  freight  rates.  The  result:  the 
project  was  authorized;  the  vast  coal 
resources  of  the  area  will  now  be  de- 
veloped; new  industry  is  preparing  to 
move  into  the  area  to  take  advantage  of 
the  resources  of  the  area;  a  labor- 
depressed  area  will  be  revitalized.  We 
should  not  prevent  the  development  of 
other  areas  by  embracing  a  shortsighted 
policy  on  evaluation  of  benefits  from  the 
development  of  our  water  resources. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HOLLAND 
BEFORE  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  inserted  in  the 
Record  an  address  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] before  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
Holland]  for  the  public  service  he  has 


SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATOR  SAYS 
MEANS  TEST  FOR  SCHOOL  MILK 
PROGRAM  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
order  to  slash  $81  million  from  the  special 
milk  program  for  schoolchildren  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  decided  to 
give  the  milk  only  to  those  children  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  It.  I  call  this  a 
means  test.  The  Department  prefers  to 
think  of  it  as  an  exercise  in  administra- 
tive discretion.  The  school  administra- 
tors themselves  are  to  be  put  on  the  spot. 
They  will  have  to  decide  which  child  Is 
eligible  to  receive  the  Government  hand- 
out and  which  Is  not. 

Imagine  the  pressures  that  will  be 
placed  on  administrators  who  have  to 
make  these  decisions.  They  vsill  be  criti-' 
clzed  by  parents  whose  pride  has  been 
deeftly  wounded  by  a  decision  that  their 
chupren  are  poverty  stricken.  On  the 
other  hand,  undoubtedly  some  parents 
will  feel  that  they  have  been  unjustly 
discriminated  against  because  their  chil- 
dren carmot  receive  free  milk. 

Here  Is  what  one  school  business  ad- 
ministrator—Donald Leach  of  the  Rice 
Lake,  Wis.,  area  schools— says  about  the 
means  test: 

'  Newspaper  accounts  state  that  thla  amotmt 
IB  to  be  administered  only  to  students  who 
can't  afford  to  purchase  milk— In  other  words 
poverty  students.  It  U  an  Impossible  task  to 
determine  these  students.  < 

Mr.  President,  this  experienced  admin. 
Istrator  represents  schools  In  one  of  the 
largest  dairy  producing  sections  of  the 
country,  an  area  in  which  school  milk 
would  be  possible  for  many,  many  rea- 
sorfi".  I  think  his  judgment  that  even  In 
such  :ft  district  it  would  be  impossible  to 
administer  the  program  under  these  cir- 
cumstances goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
new  method  which  the  Department  <rf 
AgriQulture  says  It  Intends  to  employ.   ' 

Mr.  Leach  goes  on  to  point  out: 
We  In  Rice  Lake  have  lost  money  each  year 
on  our  entire  school  lunch  operation,  and  thla 
will  mean  an  additional  burden  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  this  in- 
creased local  tax  burden  will  not  be  offset 
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by  an  actual  reduction  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Milk  not  purchased  with 
Federal  dollars  for  the  school  millc  pro- 
gram will  undoubtedly  be  purchased  and 
stored  at  Government  expense  under  the 
price  support  laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Leach's  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
'  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rice  Ijuu  Amza  Schools, 
Rice  Lake,  Wis.,  January  26, 1966. 
Ron.  WnxiAM  Psoxmixx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dka«  Sknatob  Pmoxiinu:  I  read  wltb  great 
alarm  tbe  fact  that  the  Presldent't  budget 
allocated  only  937  million  for  the  operation 
of  the  special  milk  program  for  the  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1966.  I  also  know  that  It  waa 
because  of  your  efforts  that  the  present  pro- 
gram was  Increased  from  9100  to  9103  million. 
However,  I  fall  to  understand  why  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  the  arbitrary  author- 
ity to  release  only  9100  million.  Although 
this  Is  a  small  reduction  compared  to  the 
total  amount,  It  means  quite  a  reduction  in 
aid  over  the  period  of  a  year  to  school  dis- 
tricts operating  special  milk  programs.  It 
would  api>ea.r  to  me  that  If  9103  million  was 
made  available  for  this  program.  It  should  be 
used. 

Secondly,  a  reduction  to  937  million  vir- 
tually wipes  out  the  special  milk  program. 
The  cost  of  operation  would  have  to  be  forced 
upon  the  taxpayer,  either  by  Increased  cost 
directly  to  the  student  or  by  Increased  school 
taxes  to  support  the  program. 

Newspaper  accounts  state  that  this  amount 
Is  to  be  administered  only  to  students  who 
cant  afford  to  purchase  mUk — In  other 
words,  poverty  students.  It  Is  an  Impossible 
task  to  determine  these  students.  Under  the 
present  program,  the  small  cost  of  a  half 
pint  of  milk  makes  It  available  to  these  stu- 
dents and  at  the  sa^ie  time  does  not  penalize 
the  taxpayer.  I  firmly  believe  that  previous 
action  of  the  Senate  In  allocating  9108  mil- 
lion is  more  closely  associated  with  our  needs. 

It  Is  also  noted  that  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram Is  to  be  cut  from  9186  to  9168 
million.  This  again  Is  bound  to  come  back 
to  us  as  reduced  aid — In  some  Instances  as 
much  as  one  cent  per  lunch. 

We  In  Rice  Lake  have  lost  money  each  year 
on  our  entire  school  lunch  operations,  and 
this  win  mean  an  additional  burden  to  the 
taxpayer. 

If  these  reductions  must  come.  I  would 
suggest  that  moneys  presently  used  to  pur- 
chase section  6  commodities  be  made  avail- 
able directly  to  school  districts  to  supple- 
ment their  school  lunch  programs.  In  this 
manner,  we  could  continue  to  operate  pro- 
grams as  we  have  In  the  past  without  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Aif^  support  you  can  give  the  aforemen- 
tioned Items  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  citizens  of  our  school  district. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  L.  Lkach, 
Business  Adminiatrator. 


THE   AMERICAN   CIRCUS— COM- 
MEMCfflATIVE  P08TA0E  STAMP 

■  Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
name  of  Westchester  County,  N.Y..  and 
the  town  of  Somers,  the  birthplace  of 
(he  American  circus,  the  proposal  an- 
nounced by  the  Post  OfiSce  Department 
to  Issue  a  commemorative  stamp  in 
May '  designating  Delavan,  Wis.,  as  the 
"cradle  of  the  American  circus"  urgently 


requires  that  the  record  be  made  clear 
and  straight. 

The  town  of  Somers  in  northern  West- 
chester County,  N.Y.,  is  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
American  circus.  I  understand  from  of- 
ficials of  the  county  of  Westchester  and 
the  Post  OCQce  Department  that  Delavan 
is  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the 
circus  in  the  year  1847.  But,  in  the  year 
1824,  the  famed  Elephant  Hotel  was* 
erected  in  Somers,  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.  Hackeliar  Bailey,  of  the  Bamum 
and  Bailey  circus  fame,  originally  lived 
in  Somers  and  he  acquired  the  first  ele- 
phant in  America.  This  aroused  the 
people  of  Somers  and  thus  "Old  Bet," 
America's  first  elephant,  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  great  American  tradition, 
the  circus.  There  is  a  statue  of  "Old 
Bet"  in  Somers  on  the  village  green. 
This  statue  was  erected  20  years  before 
Delavan  was  claimed  as  the  cradle  of  the 
American  circus.  The  insignia  on  ath- 
letic imiforms  in  Somers  schools  display 
an  elephant  and  the  word  "Tuskers"; 
an  elephant  Insignia  is  on  the  flreflght- 
ing  equipment  in  Somers,  N.Y.;  also  an 
effigy  of  an  elephant  as  a  mark  of  identi- 
fication appears  on  the  highway  depart- 
ment vehicles  in  Somers. 

Somers,  N.Y. — the  birthplace  of  the 
American  circus — should  be  the  place 
where  the  Post  OfiQce  Department  should 
issue  the  American  circus  commemora- 
tive stamp. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  Somers  Historical 
Society  and  Somers  Circus  Museimi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

New  Tork  Cttt.  N.T., 

December  29.  196 S. 

Hon.    liAWEENCE   F.    03KIXN, 

Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

This  conununlcatlon  is  on  behalf  of  Somers 
Circus  Museum  and  Somers  Historical  So- 
ciety, Westchester  County,  N.Y.  We  under- 
stand a  commemorative  stamp  may  be  Issued 
Indicating  Delavan,  Wis.,  as  the  cradle  of  the 
American  circus  In  1847. 

It  Is  almost  universally  accepted  that 
Somers,  N.Y.,  Is  the  birthplace  of  the  Ameri- 
can circus.  There  the  Elephant  Hotel  was 
erected  In  1824  by  Bailey,  who  exhibited  one 
of  the  first  elephants  brought  Into  this  coun- 
try prlor*^  that  date.  The  building  Is  an 
imposing  one  marked  for  historic  preserva- 
tion by  the  Departxnent  of  the  Interior.  An 
effigy  of  Old  Bet,  the  first  elephant  exhibited 
In  this  country,  rests  atc^  a  granite  shaft  on 
a  greensward  In  front  of  the  hotel  building 
which  Is  now  the  seat  of  the  township  gov- 
ernment and  the  headquarters  of  the  so- 
cieties above  mentioned.  There,  on  January 
14,  1835.  was  organized  the  Zoological  Insti- 
tute, capitalized  at  9329.336,  and  joined  in 
by  most  all  of  the  prlnclpai  menagerie  pro- 
prietors of  the  country,  nearly  a  hundred 
of  them.  Barnum  lived  In  nearby  Danbury, 
and  with  a  foster  son  of  Bailey,  established 
his  circus.  The  most  Important  collection 
of  circuBiana  Is  at  Somers,  including  the 
celebrated  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Hugh 
Orant  Rowell,  of  Harvard  and  Columbia. 
The  local  town  clerk's  offices  evidence  the  re- 
cording of  many  assignments  of  circus  ani- 
mals and  Interests  In  them  many  years  be- 
fore Wisconsin  was  even  a  territory,  much 
leas  a   State.     This   commemorative  stamp 
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will.  If  we  are  correctly  informed,  be  a  psr- 
version  of  history,  and  we  submit  that  u 
should  not  be  Issued  without  fuxther  in- 
vestigation. 

On  behalf  of  Somers  Historical  Society  and 
Somers  Circus  Museum. 

Otto  B.  Kokil. 

Rkplt    Fbom   Ma.   Iba   Kapenstdn,   Spkul 
Assin'AKrr  to  the  Postmaste*  Oensbal 
Office  of  the  Posttkasteb  Genebal, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  30.  196S 
Mr.  Otto  E.  Koecel. 
Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Deak  Ma.  Koegel:  Thank  you  for  your 
telegram  of  December  29  concerning  the  des- 
ignation of  Delavan,  Wis.,  as  the  first  dsy 
sales  site  for  the  5-cent  American  circus 
stamp. 

The  circus  stamp  was  announced  on  Oc- 
tober 22.  1965,  and  several  cities  have  since 
expressed  an  Interest  In  having  the  first  day 
sale  because  of  some  historic  connection 
with  the  American  circus.  Such  a  request 
was  never  received  from  Somers.  N.Y. 

All  of  the  factors  were  carefully  weighed 
and  It  was  decided  that  Delavan  was  the 
most  logical  place  for  the  release  of  the 
stamp  because  of  Its  early  connection  with 
the  circus.  In  addition,  many  of  the  clrcni 
greats  are  burled  In  Delavan. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Iba  Kafenstein, 
Special  Assistant  to  the 

Postmaster  General. 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  COMMUTER 
SERVICE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 16.  The  article  points  out  that 
"unlike  other  forms  of  government  en- 
croachment the  growing  public  Involve- 
ment in  eastern  commuter  transporta- 
tion is  as  welcome  to  the  carriers  as  It 
is  to  its  everyday  passengers."  I  submit 
this  as  further  evidence  of  the  need  for 
greater  Federsd  participation  in  com- 
muter transportation.  Yesterday,  I  In- 
troduced a  bill,  S.  2935,  to  encourage 
regional  solutions  to  mass  transportation 
problems  which  transcend  State  boun- 
daries, and  to  provide  expanded  Federal 
assistance  to  hard-pressed  commuter 
services.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
Representative  John  W.  Wydler,  of  New 
York,  yesterday  introduced  identical  leg- 
islation in  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoo«b, 
as  follows : 

COMICTTTEB  RAILBOADS  TS  EAST  WELCOHI  TUOn 

to  Mobe  Qovebnmkmt  An>  To  Offset  LosHi 
(By  John  D.  WllUams) 

New  York.— Tlie  Bast's  deficdt-rldden  com- 
muter raU  bisiness  is  rapidly  becoming  » 
quasi -governmental  fimctlon. 

Unlike  other  forms  of  government  en- 
croachment, the  growing  public  involvement 
In  eastern  commuter  transportation  Is  as  wel- 
come to  the  carriers  as  It  Is  to  their  everydsy 
passengers.  In  two  highly  significant  eventt 
last  Friday,  for  example,  the  giant  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  signed  over  one  of  Its  msj* 
propertiee  to  a  State  agency  and  gratefully 
accepted  a  sharply  increased  handout  fr«n 
another. 

The  Pennsy's  naanagement  n»ay  weU  n*w 
sighed  with  reUef  when  New  York  Sts»i 
Metropolitan  Commuter  Transportation  Au- 
thority (MCTA)  formally  paid  966  mlUloo  for 
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ttM  Pennsy's  unprofitable  stittsldiary,  the 
Ixmg  Island  Railroad,  the  most  heavily  trav- 
eled commuter  line  In  the  United  States, 
llaanwhlle,  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
lYsnsportatlon  Authority  (SEPTA),  repre- 
lentlng  the  Stete.  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
ind  four  surrounding  counties,  agreed  to  pay 
U»e  Pennsy  94,163,000  between  now  and  Jxme 
30.  1967,  to  help  offset,  the  coat  of  serving 
40,000  dally  riders  on  450  trains;  the  previous 
SEPTA  subsidy  of  91,546,000  covered  20,000 
riders  on  168  trains  a  day. 

Although  In  some  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try commuter  service  is  relatively  hialthy, 
the  business  In  the  Bast  has  b^ome  so  im- 
profltable  that  even  the  roads  with  overall 
profits  are  clamoring  for  aid  from  local, 
Sttte,  and  Federal  agencies.  Direct  cash  aid 
w  commuter  lines  from  governmental 
lources  already  equals  about  a  quarter  of 
the  revenues  from  commuter  service,  and 
the  proportion  will  surely  grow  this  year,  as 
public  officials  act  to  avert  the  threat  of  two 
rullroads  to  stop  service  for  60,000  dally 
rtdew. 

Round  after  round  of  fare  liiereases  have 
kept  total  commuter  revenues  high — last 
jeir  they  reached  a  record  913^  million,  up 
T7  percent  from  1929.  But  us©  of  the  serv- 
ices has  declined.  Last  year  Che  Nation's 
nllroads  hauled  193  million  commuters, 
down  22  percent  in  10  years  and  less  than 
bslf  the  record  457.6  million  paeeengers  car- 
ried In  1929. 

Despite  the  fare  Increases,  railroads  con- 
Unue  to  sustain  losses  on  commuters.  The 
Pennsy  estimates  Its  1966  commuter  loss 
«  114  million  after  receipt  of  Government 
ciih  aid;  little  changed  from  1964.  New 
Jeney's  Erie  Lackawanna  Railroad,  which 
wints  to  abandon  commuter  seqrvlce,  figures 
Uiit,  Including  subsidies.  It  lost  912  mllUon 
lut  year  on  passenger  traffic,  up  a  Uttle 
from  1964;  most  of  the  loss  represented  com- 
muter service.  Likewise,  the  bankrupt  New 
Tork.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  at- 
trtbutes  almost  all  of  Its  910.6  million  net 
lOM  on  passenger  service  last  'year  to  un- 
profitable commuter  traffic;  the  loss  was 
tbout  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 

Although  the  ranks  of  commuters  have 
tJilnned,  the  service  remains  vital  to  a  stiU- 
iMje  number  of  suburbanites  who  must 
Journey  every  day  to  downtown  offices.  But 
lucsuse  of  the  growing  deficits,  the  problem 
«  preserving  service  Is  Increasingly  left  to 
public  agencies. 

"It  Isn't  a  business,"  argues  WlUlam  White, 
""^Tnan  of  the  Erie,  "it's  a  public  service." 

Th*  Erie  Is  seeking  State  permission  to 
iDsndon  its  conunuter  service  by  May  6 
It  contends  It  cant  afford  to  absorb  the 
"age  commuter  service  losses  any  more,  and 
talai  It  can't  justify  the  980  mlUlon  capltel 
•PMfJlng  needed  to  refurbish  Its  faclUtles 
•no  replace  481  cars,  all  between  32  and  46 
reus  old. 

The  railroad  wants  New  Jersey  to  buy  the 
new  equipment  It  needs,  but  cWers  to  run 
wecommuter  service  for  the  3tate.  New 
*«y  may  have  to  form  a  tr<i»isportatlon 
lutnority  of  Its  own  this  year  to  take  over 

Th  *  *  commuter  service. 

™e  State's  expenditures  to  shwe  up  com- 
»«tw  lines  already  have  grown  sharply. 
"'  «»  present  fiscal  year  endihg  Jtme  30, 
"ew  Jerseys  aid  wlU  total  98.2  million,  up 
rr  "6  nuiuon  In  1961,  wheq  the  State's 
"««idy  program  began.  Its  current  aid 
fading  u  91  mUllon  above  fis<»l  1965,  de- 
^M  the  Erie's  withdrawal  from  the  'pro- 
PW»  on  December  31.  to  press  this  year  for 
™  abandonment  of  oonunuteE  service, 
jrae  other  railroad  that  vraiits  to  drop 
?«»muter  service  Is  the  debt-»lddled  New 
""«,  Which  seeks  to  end  servlc*  for  24,000 
^uters  into  New   York  City.    Hearings 

th.Tv^!  "*•**'  '''**  «"***<!   ^^^  *'eeJ^  before 
"iterBtate  Commerce  Commtelon. 
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New  York's  MCTA  and  the  Oonnectteut 

Transportation  Authority  currently  are  ne- 
goUatlng  with  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road— the  Pennsy's  imminent  merger  part- 
ner— to  manage  the  New  Haven's  commuter 
service  for  a  fee.  Whatever  the  solution  to 
the  New  Haven's  commuter  woes,  the  cost 
to  pubUc  agencies  Is  expected  to  rise.  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  the 
New  Haven's  direct  subsidies  from  thi«e 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  will  total 
95.4  milUon,  over  10  times  more  than  4  years 
ago. 

The  Federal  comtrtbutlon  to  the  New 
Haven  this  fiscal  year  is  about  93  mllUon. 
There  isn't  any  neat  breakdown  of  the 
Government's  total  support  of  eastern  com- 
muter roads,  as  Federal  funds  also  are  doled 
out  to  bus  and  subway  systems,  but  one  un- 
official estimate  puts  the  figure  at  928  mil- 
lion over  the  past  2  years.  Overall,  the  fiscal 
1967  Federal  budget  allots  968  mUllon  to 
urban  transportation,  including  commuter 
railroads,  over  six  times  as  mtujh  as  in  fiscal 
1965. 

On  the  State  level,  the  heavy  invc^vemeat 
of  State  agencies  In  commuter  travel  Is  a 
fairly  recent  development.  Pennsylvania's 
SEPTA  grew  out  of  the  first  payment  by 
Philadelphia  of  a  9160,000  subsidy  to  Read- 
ing Co.  and  the  Pennsy  in  1958.  In  the 
coming  18  months,  SEPTA  wUl  spend  98 
million  in  various  forms  of  transportation 
aid. 

Another  agency  with  a  swelling  commit- 
ment to  support  cotnmuter  railroads  Is  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Author- 
ity, which  last  year  started  paying  the  94 
million  net  cost  of  sustaining  commuter 
service  by  the  New  Haven  and  the  Boston  & 
Maine  RaUroad.  The  authority  also  is  seek- 
ing 927.3  million  In  Federal  funds  as  part 
of  a  941  mllUon  project  to  restore  long- 
abandoned  raU  service  on  the  Old  Colony 
Line,  purchased  ttoca.  the  New  Haven  last 
November. 

Even  the  New  York  Central — one  of  the 
few  eastern  roads  that  hasn't  asked  for 
operating  subsidies — Is  looking  for  govern- 
mental support.  The  company  Is  seeking 
967.7  million  In  State  and  Federal  assistance 
for  long-term  rehabUltatlon  of  Its  com- 
muter faculties.  The  Central  currently  is 
spending  91. 6  mllUon  of  its  own  money  to 
refurbish  40  coaches.  But  It  claims  com- 
muter service  doesn't  earn  a  return  on  such 
investment,  and  looks  to  governments  for 
fuUire  major  outlays. 


UNITED  STATES  APPOINTS  OVERALL 
AID  COORDINATOR 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  stated 
in  my  report  to  the  Senate  on  my  trip 
to  Vietnam,  I  have  been  convinced  of  one 
overriding  and  vital  necessity  In  our 
policy  there;  namely,  the  need  for  an 
overall  head  to  supervise  the  variety  of 
nonmilitary  programs  we  are  carrjrlng 
out  in  that  country. 

While  in  Vietnam,  I  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  not  only  was  our  economic  and 
social  aid  inadequate  but  that  there  was 
also  no  overall  direction  and  coordina- 
tion in  nonmilitary  efforts.  The  prob- 
lems of  pacification,  care  of  refugees,  and 
improvement  of  the  health,  education, 
and  welfare  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
were  handled  by  diverse  agencies. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  see  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  moved  to 
rectify  the  situation  by  the  appointment 
of  a  deputy  U.S.  envoy  "to  take  full 
charge"  of  nonmilitary  aspects  of  the 
struggle   in    Vietnam.    This   important 


Job  has  been  given  to  Deputy  Ambassador 
William  Porter  who,  I  hope,  will  be  glv«i 
powers  commensurate  with  his  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  Ward  Just  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Dbputt   U.S.   Envoy   To   Assist   Saigon   in 

Rural  Pacification 

(By  Ward  Just) 

Saigon,  February  17. — Deputy  Ambassador 
WUllam  Porter  was  named  today  to  take  fuU 
charge  of  the  proliferating  nonmilitary  as- 
pects of  the  U.S.  effort  In  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

In  a  statement  released  today,  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said  that  Porter,  51,  would 
handle  all  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  United 
States  In  support  of  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment's program  of  rural  construction  as  de- 
fined at  the  Honolulu  conference. 

The  Lodge  statement  said  that  "this  In- 
cludes helping  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
in  its  task  of  overcoming  by  police  methods 
the  criminal,  as  distinct  from  the  military, 
aspect  of  Vletcong  violence,  and  the  training 
and  installation  of  health,  educaUon,  and 
agrlculttu-ai  workers  and  of  community 
organizers." 

In  the  past,  critics  have  contended  that 
the  American  effort  here  has  been  compli- 
cated and  made  more  difficult  by  what  has 
seemed  to  be  an  overabundance  of  agencies, 
some  of  which  appear  to  have  overlapping 
functions. 

On  paper,  the  appointment  makes  Pcater 
the  boss  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  here 
as  the  pacification  program,  and  reflects  the 
Johnson  administration's  strong  effort  to 
make  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  a  "two-front" 
war. 

Ofl!lclaIs  emphasized,  however,  that  al- 
though Porter  will  have  a  small  staff  and 
will  be  released  from  the  routine  duties  of 
Deputy  Ambassador  (he  wUl  retain  the  title) , 
the  new  job  has  as  yet  "no  bones." 

What  U  expected  is  that  Porter  will  be- 
come a  chief  of  staff,  coordinating  the  pa- 
cification effort.  This  has  tended  to  become 
entangled  over  the  years  with  a  number  of 
agencies  taking  a  hand  In  funding,  program- 
ing and  directing  the  various  economics, 
poUtlcal,  social,  and  psychological  warfare 
efforts.  Porter's  job,  a  U-8.  mission  spokes- 
man said,  "Is  to  puU  the  effort  together." 

Officials  said  that  Porter  will  work  closely 
with  MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen  Due  Thang,  Minister 
of  Rural  Construction,  and  the  key  Vietnam- 
ese official  In  the  pacification  effort. 

The  Lodge  statement  emphasized  that 
Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Lansdale,  an  Influential 
proponent  of  pacification,  would  continue  as 
senior  liaison  officer  and  adviser  to  the  Viet- 
namese Government. 

"We  are  determined  that  this  program  tat 
peace  and  progress  shall  be  carried  forward 
with  all  the  energy  and  sklU  of  a  fully  co- 
ordinated mission  effort,  always  with  fuU 
recognition  that  the  basic  task  of  nation 
building  here  belongs  to  the  people  <rf  Viet- 
nam and  to  their  Government,"  the  Lodge 
statement  said. 

Porter,  who  replaced  U.  Alexis  Johnson  as 
Deputy  Ambassador  here  last  September,  is  a 
former  Ambassador  to  Algeria. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  METCALF.  My.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  executive  business,  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


iulki^ 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to 'the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COBiIMnTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Timothy  J.  May,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Oeneral 
Counsel  of  the  Poet  Office  Department;  and 

Robert  L.  Sumwalt,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Victor  BuMle,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  members  of 
the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Nathan  M.  Koffsky,  of  Maryland, 
to  l)e  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Inmiedlately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motlcoi  by  Mr.  Metcalf,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business 


A  FIRSTHAND  REPORT  ON 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  we  al- 
ways welcome  the  comments  and  views 
of  our  men  in  Vietnam.  One  of  my  young 
constituents  from  Livingston,  Mont.,  has 
Just  returned  after  a  tour  of  duty  as  a 
seaman  construction  mechanic  with 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion  9  of  the 
Seabees. 

While  home  on  leave,  the  publisher  of 
the  Park  County  News.  Mr.  Fred  Martin, 
interviewed  the  young  man.  Thad  Gib- 
son. In  providing  me  with  a  copy  of  that 
interview,  Mr.  Martin  described  Thad  as 
"having  the  typical  American  spirit,  the 
kind  which  is  making  friends  for  us  all 
over  the  world." 

I  was  Impressed  with  Thad's  ideas  and 
his  views.  He  demonstrates  remarkable 
insight  In  what  we  all  realize  is  a  very 
complex  problem.  He  believes  the  aver- 
age friendliness  of  our  men  In  Vietnam 
will   be   the  determining  factor  as  to 


whether  or  not  the  sacrifice  we  are  mak- 
ing In  lives  and  billion^  of  dollars  will  be 
worthwhile. 
In  his  own  words: 

The  war  will  be  won  by  average  Americans, 
who  have  the  same  feeling  for  a  suffering 
Vietnamese  old  person  or  youngster  that  they 
would  have  right  here  In  America. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  to  Insert  the  article 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Park  County  News.  Feb.  10,  1966] 
Thas  Oibson's  Folstkano  Rkpobt  on 

VlXTNAM 

The  average  friendliness  of  the  American 
Joe  m  Vietnam  will  be  the  determining  fac- 
tor as  to  whether  or  not  the  sacrifice  of  lives 
and  the  expendltiu-e  of  billions  of  dollars 
will  be  fruitful,  Thad  Gibson,  seaman  con- 
struction mechanic  with  Mobile  Construc- 
tion Battalion  9  of  the  Seabees,  declares. 

Thad,  just  back  from  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
Is  spending  a  short  leave  In  Livingston  with 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WllUam  Q.  Olbeon, 
131  South  Yellowstone.  He  wUl  report  for 
duty  at  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  where  he  will 
be  assigned  for  from  6  to  9  months  before 
another  Vietnam  assignment.  Thad,  who 
has  been  in  the  Seabees  for  2  years,  com- 
pleted his  high  school  course,  after  enlisting 
by  taking  special  courses  at  Oxnard  City 
High,  California,  and  while  at  Port  Hueneme 
plans  to  enroll  In  Ventura  College,  Ventura, 
Calif.,  to  take  mechanical  or  architectural 
courses,  which  he  hopes  to  continue  by  cor- 
reepondence  in  Vietnam  and  after  complet- 
ing his  service  requirements. 

Thad  has  been  under  Are  and  recently  was 
quoted  In  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  (re- 
ported in  Park  Caunty  News  January  27) 
which  told  of  the  death  of  a  marine  pal  and 
the  serious  wounding  of  another  Seabee 
friend  at  Da  Nang  Kast,  Vietnam.  Thad 
considers  himself  mighty  lucky  to  be  back, 
but  he  has  no  qualms  about  returning  to 
Vietnam. 

"Those  of  us  who  are  In  the  service  and 
assigned  there  figure  we  have  a  Job  to  do. 
want  to  do  It  and  get  it  over  with.  We  can 
understand  how  some  people  in  the  States 
who  do  not  know  what  it's  all  about  get  so 
confused.  After  coming  home  It  is  easy  to 
realize  how  folks  here,  who  can't  Imagine 
what  we  go  through,  fall  to  understand  what 
this  Vietnam  conflict  is  all  about. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  French  were  in 
Vietnam  for  more  than  40  years.  They 
were  out  to  exploit  the  country,  get  what 
they  co\ild  out  of  It,  and  the  Vietnamese  are 
Just  now  beginning  to  realize,  after  12  years, 
that  the  Americans  are  there  to  help  them, 
not  to  squeeze  profits  out  of  them. 

"The  war  will  be  won  by  average  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  the  same  feeling  for  a  suffer- 
ing Vietnamese  old  person  or  a  youngster 
that  they  would  right  here  in  America.  It 
is  hard  for  us  to  understand  how  elder  peo- 
ple are  the  dominant  ruling  class  In  Vietnam. 
The  Vletcong  hold  the  elders  as  hostages,  kill 
them  or  threaten  them.  But.  gradually  the 
elders  and  the  ordinary  Vietnamese  are  'find- 
ing that  the  Americans  are  sincerely  chari- 
table, helpful,  and  friendly. 

"It  Is  not  unusual  for  an  American  service- 
man to  buy  clothing  and  shoes  for  young- 
sters. Our  Seabee  outfit,  through  a  p)ay  de- 
duction plan,  finances  the  operation  of  an 
orphanage  for  1,500  children,  all  orphaned  by 
the  conflict.  The  orphanage  la  operated  by 
Catholic  nuns. 

"We  hear  stories  of  political  manipulation, 
struggles  for  power  to  control  the  native 
government  and  graft,  but  the  average 
American  serviceman  sincerely  recognizes 
the  suffering  and  hardshlpa  of  the  native 


people  and  does  his  best  to  be  a  good 
neighbor.  We  have  been  taught  that  we  an 
guests  of  the  people,  not  overlords,  and  we 
try  to  treat  them  Just  as  we  would  Ameri- 
cans at  home.  That  Is  beginning  to  be 
understood  by  the  Vietnamese  and  more  and 
more  they  are  coming  over  to  our  side  and 
divorcing  themselves  from  the  Vletcong. 

"The  Army  has  a  people-to-people  pro- 
gram and  the  Seabees  have  a  Seabee  technical 
assistance  team,  known  as  STAT,  to  help  the 
people.  They  take  machinery  to  build  road*, 
build  schools  and  churches,  rebiilld  homes] 
drill  wells,  show  how  advanced  technique* 
in  farming  can  increase  production,  provide 
medical  care,  schooling  and  how  to  develop 
better  government.  Then,  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  organized  a  mllltla  which  la 
becoming  more  and  more  effective  In  policing 
the  areas  after  the  Vletcong  have  been 
driven  out. 

"The  difficulty  for  Americans  has  been  that 
whether  you're  on  duty  or  not  you're  in  real 
danger.  You  do  not  know  when  a  Vletcong 
will  toes  a  grenade,  take  a  shot,  fire  a  mlssUe, 
or  generally  terrorize  the  area.  For  Instance.' 
our  camp  at  Da  Nang  was  hit  on  three  dif- 
ferent times.  The  first  time  on  October 
2,793  men  were  wounded  and  flown  to  the 
Philippines  and  Japan  to  hospitals. 

"Two  days  later  we  were  hit  again  and  then 
again  on  January  24.  Then,  on  January  27, 
a  patrol  of  9  men  on  a  search  and  destroy 
mission  uncovered  a  Vletcong  ambush  1,500 
meters  from  our  base  and  killed  17,  captured 
5.  and  destroyed  11  Russian-made  120  milli- 
meter mortar  tubes.  The  first  two  times  we 
were  hit  with  American-made  60-  and  81- 
mllllmeter  mortars.  On  the  first  two  time* 
there  were  more  than  120  Vletcong,  mem- 
t>ers  of  suicide  squads,  who  had  come  Into 
the  area  with  the  objective  of  taking  our 
base  with  explosives  strapped  on  their  baclu. 
Their  bodies  were  found  the  next  morning. 

"But,  the  Vletcong's  main  objective  la  to 
harass  troops,  make  them  Jittery  and  make 
Americans  rebel.  But,  now  they  are  not  cap- 
turing the  equipment  that  they  did  from 
Vietnamese,  they  are  coming  face  to  face 
with  well-trained  Americans  and  the  shoe 
Is  on  the  other  foot.  I'he  Americans  are 
quite  superior,  have  better  techniques  and 
equipment  and  are  not  about  to  be  scared 
off. 

"Folks  at  home  shouldn't  have  any  falae 
notions  about  what  Americans  have  to  go 
through.  For  the  first  4  months  we  were 
there  we  got  a  4-hour  leave  every  10th  Sun- 
day. On  those  days  we  usually  went  Into 
Da  Nang,  bought  a  few  souvenirs,  consumed 
a  bit  of  alcohol,  and  came  back.  In  Da  Nang 
the  Vletcong  oftentimes  would  put  acid  In 
Coke  bottles  or  put  glass  In  ice  cubes.  The 
acid  would  eat  the  top  off  a  Coke  bottle  In 
10  seconds. 

"But,  times  are  changing  as  more  and 
more  Americans  are  taking  the  flght  into 
the  area,  cleaning  out  pockets  and  driving 
them  north.  The  biggest  problems  are 
guearUla  bands  resulting  from  the  split  of 
larger  forces.  But,  as  the  South  Vletnamee* 
become  more  friendly  and  we  cut  off  sup- 
plies from  the  north  the  guerillas  are  finding 
It  more  difficult  to  operate.  Americana  art 
developing  their  own  guerilla  warfare  to  cut 
off  supply  lines  and  combat  the  guerlllat 
on  their  own  terms. 

"After  4  moriths  we  now  have  6-hour  leave* 
every  4th  Sunday  Instead  of  every  10th  Sun- 
day. Then  too,  some  men  get  rest  and  rel*»- 
tlon  leaves  of  3  to  7  days  to  Hong  Konft 
Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines. 

"A  big  factor  In  upholding  the  moral*  or 
the  servicemen  has  been  the  mall  from 
hom*— folks  who  send  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment, cookies,  books,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers. This  more  than  oflseU  the  screTT 
protest  marches  and  draft  card  burnings 
The  mailman  makes  us  underst-nnd  fo'"  * 
home  recognize  what  we  are  trying  to  a. 
that  we  are  Just  trying  to  help  people.  »» 
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we  did  in  previous  wars,  wlthput  any  efforts 
to  gain  territory  or  special  privilege. 

"If  Americans  are  to  enjoy  freedom  they 
better  help  folks  like  the  Vietnamese,  who 
»re  now  beginning  to  be  real  friends.  We 
are  beginning  to  earn  the  tespect  of  the 
elder  folks,  who  In  turn  appreciate  what  they 
are  coming  to  find  is  the  American  desire 
Just  to  help  them.  The  real  dividends  will 
not  be  conquest,  but  freedoni  for  hiunan 
beings  and  their  friendship,  rphat's  why  we 
think  our  mission  to  Vlet^im  Is  worth 
whUe." 
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A  YANK  IN  VIETNAM 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  f^vy  medical 
corpsman  from  Maine  whoi  is  serving  in 
Vietnam.    I  quote  from  hisi  letter : 

Realizing  that  at  any  momeat  that  my  life 
could  be  ended  with  a  Vletcong  sniper  bullet, 
or  a  hidden  mine  or  boobjrtrap,  I  am  none- 
theless very  proud  and  feel  prlvUeged  to  serve 
the  State  of  Maine  and  my  couh,try  over  here. 
Although  no  one  likes  to  live  lllte  an  "animal" 
luch  as  we  are  doing,  most  of  liae  realize  that 
it  must  be  done.  ' 

This  young  man  Is  Doug  Gulnard.  of 
Shapleigh.  Maine,  serving  ^t  Da  Nang. 
^etnam.  In  his  service  he  \%  even  doing 
a  great  public  service  by  writiing  a  column 
entitled  "A  Yank  in  Vietnam"  for  one  of 
Maine's  finest  papers,  the  Sanford 
Tribune.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  excellent  and  fascinating  colunm 
published  in  the  February  $,  1966,  issue 
of  that  newspaper  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record.  I  recommend 
it  as  "must"  reading  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  Americans  at  large. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hanoi  Haio*ah — Lotus  Blossom  or  Hao? 
(By  Doug  Gulnard) 

Communist  North  Vietnam's  answer  to 
World  War  II's  Tokyo  Rose  has  been  dubbed 
"Hanoi  Hannah"  by  American  GI's  In  war- 
torn  South  Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnam  radio  celebrity  has  been 
wiTialoned  by  some  of  the  troops  as  an  eye- 
appealing  luscious  lotus  blossopn;  others  say 
•he's  an  old  hazzled  hag  with  |i  wart  on  her 
nose  and  stringy  hair. 

Regardless  of  what  her  physldail  appearance 
!».  she  gives  the  boys  some  kicks  with  her 
nightly  broadcasts  to  U.S.  trooi^,  which  pro- 
Wke  howls  of  glee.  Unfortunately  for  Han- 
B»h,  she's  trying  to  be  serious. 

"Hey,  guys,"  a  marine  wlU  cry,  "I'm  getting 
that  broad  Hannah  on  the  short  wave." 

"Craey,  turn  It  up  so  we  caii  all  hear  It," 
"Weone  shouts  back. 

"Maybe  she'll  play  that  Coirtmunlst  love 
•ong  again." 

"You  mean  the  one  about  tt  •  militiaman 
»nd  his  plowhorse?" 

"Yeah.  yeah.     Ain't  it  wild?' 

"Hey,  knock  it  off,  will  ya?" 

The  radio's  oriental   music   Ibdes.   "Good 
evening   friends."    Hannah    saja    stiffly.     "A 
wy  warm  hello  from  Radio  Haijoi." 
jL*ughter  and  wise  commente  come  from 
^  American  audience. 

.\2l}^  ^  ^^-  sweetheart,"  says  a  trooper, 
•"^Pplng  his  knee.  \ 

^mat  a  dizzy  broad,"  sighs  hnother. 
Here  I  am.  Hannah  baby."    i 
Hey.  shaddup  so's  I  can  hear.*' 

unlike  Tokyo  Rose  In  World  War  n,  Han- 
«Q  u  an  business.  No  sex  arid  sensuality, 
•w  reminders  of  mom's  apple  p»e  or  mental 
•™«»  or  the  perfume  on  the  gjlrls  every  GI 

(o!*  °*^'"1  'n  the  States.  ; 

t^^^  °^  "''«  *  WAC  sergeant.     News 
wiia   commie   coloring,    friction    and 


flahy   fact.     Hannah   can  really   throw   the 
bull,  literally  speaking,  of  course. 

"The  latest  war  tabulations  on  American 
casualties  since  July."  she  says  precisely,  "in- 
dicate more  than  10.000  have  been  kUled" 
(actual  U.S.  tabulation  Is  about  1,200).  "In 
addition,  over  800  U.S.  Jet  fighters  have  been 
shot  down  over  North  Vietnam"  (actually 
about  176). 

"Despite  the  continued  aggression  of  U.S. 
imperialism,  however,  the  people's  liberation 
armies   (Vletcong)   are  at  all  times  vigilant 
and  are  ready  to  bring  down  more  planes  and 
kill  more  of  these  Invading  Yankee  troops." 
"Ain't  that  chick  something?"  a  GI  groans. 
"What  a  mlxed-up  cat  she  Is,"   another 
adds. 
"She  ain't  too  sharp  on  figures,  la  she?" 
"Say,  speaking  of  figures.  Is  she?" 
"What  kind  of  talk  Is  that?" 
"Man,  that's  3  months  away  from  woman 
talk." 

Hannah's  shows  are  Invariably  the  same. 
After  the  news  comes  an  editorial  denouncing 
U.S.  escalation  of  the  war,  then  a  recording 
by  an  Asian  soprano  who  sounds  as  If  she's 
having  her  ears  pierced.  Then  mallbag  time 
("write  us  for  the  truth,  friends"). 

There  Is  no  small  talk,  no  Intimacies,  and 
no  nonsense.  This  Is  Just  propaganda.  Just 
another  part  of  this  weary  war — and  the  only 
part,  unfortunately,  that  one  can  Just  turn 
off. 

a  night  oht  the  fbont 
Dust  settles  over  the  Vietnam  countryside 
and  It  becomes  a  different  world.  The  wind 
rises  and  sends  an  eerie  sound  through  the 
trees.  Crickets  and  frogs  start  their  nightly 
song.  Darkness  blacks  out  the  familiar 
sights  of  the  day  leaving  only  treetops  visible 
against  the  horizon. 

And  so  begins  another  night  of  vigilance 
In  Vietnam  on  the  front.  To  the  pros  here 
It  Is  Just  another  sleepless  night.  To  a  new 
man  it  is  an  experience  he  will  never  forget. 
Sandbagged  bunkers  surround  the  camp 
which  houses  the  well-armed  marlnee.  Each 
bunker  is  covered  with  a  small  tent  for 
protection  against  the  elements,  but  rain 
always  seems  to  find  a  hole.  Some  of  the 
bunk  floors  are  covered  with  several  Inches 
of  water,  adding  to  the  dUcomfort. 

Nerves  are  taut.  A  stick  snaps.  Was  that 
a  Vletcong  or  Just  a  night  animal  on  the 
prowl  for  food?  Alert  eyee  strain  to  detect 
movement  in  the  darkness. 

A  quick  pop  shatters  the  air  as  a  flare 
bursts  overhead  giving  everything  a  white 
frosted  appearance.  Moving  shadows  are 
cast  on  the  ground  as  the  parachute  flare 
drifts  downward  and  sputters  leaving  the 
night  black  and  quiet  again. 

A  lieutenant  stops  by  a  bunker  and  tells 

the  marines  a  patrol  Is  moving  out  through 

the  woods  to  check  Vletcong  activity  and 

will  be  returning  at  8:30  ajn. 

A  dnun  sounds  somewhere  in  the  Jungle, 

and  Is  answered  from  across  a  rice  paddy 

the  Vletcong  are  signaling  each  other. 

Everyone  In  the  bunkers  waits.  Hours 
drag  by.  Nearly  every  half  hour  a  flare 
bursts  in  the  sky  illuminating  everything 
below.     Still,  nothing  unusual  is  seen. 

The  sound  of  a  crying  baby  drifts  across 
the  rice  paddy  from  one  of  the  villages. 
Then  a  noise. 

The  word  is  passed.  The  patrol  has  re- 
turned. Now  anything  spotted  outside  the 
perimeter  is  the  enemy. 

A  rustling  in  front  of  the  perimeter 
prompts  another  flare.  It  illuminates  a 
lone  Vletcong  moving  toward  the  area.  A 
machlnegun  shatters  the  night  and  the  flgure 
drops  from  sight.  Another  less  dirty  commie 
to  worry  about. 

And  as  the  early  morning  sun  rises  over 
the  mountains,  the  men  know  that  the 
same  thing  will  happen  again  tonight  when 
the  same  sun  goes  down. 

Another  night  of  hell  will  be  here  in  a  few 
hours. 


INCREASED  FEDERAL  PER  CAPITA 
AID  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Syracuse, 
N.Y„  favoring  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  tax-sharing  formula 
to  distribute  to  local  governments  a  por- 
tion of  Federal  tax  revenues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  city  of  Syracuse  is  approach- 
ing its  constitutional  taxing  limit  for  real 
property;  and 

Whereas  per  capita  aid  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  although  Increasing,  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  costs  of  operation 
of  the  city  of  Syrac\ise;  and 

Whereas  extensive  rent  properties  have 
been  removed  from  assessment  rolls  of  the 
city  of  Syracuse  for  thei  coxutructlon  of  State 
and  Federal  highway  systems  and  other  con- 
struction activities;  and 

Whereas  varlotis  proposals  are  now  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which 
would  authorize  a  return  to  local  govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of  Federal  tax  revenues  on 
a  tax-sb&rlhg-formula  basis:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  common  council  herebj* 
approves  the  concept  of  Increased  Federal 
per  capita  aid  to  local  governments  and  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  im- 
mediately enact  the  necessary  legislation  to 
establish  a  tax-sharing  formxila  to  dlstrltftite 
to  local  governments  a  portion  of  Federal 
tax  revenues;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  certlfled  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  by  the  city  clerk  to  the 
minority  and  majority  leadership  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  represent- 
ing the  people  of  Onondaga  County. 


PROPOSED    TRANSFER    OF    SMALL 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION    TO 
COMMERCE   DEPARTMENT 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  concern 
has  been  expressed  recently  with  respect 
to  the  current  status  and  operation  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.    It 
would   i«>pear   that   this   concern   has 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
President  to  appoint  an  Administrator 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
This  has  led  to  much  speculation  that 
this  sfgency  will  not  continue  as  an  in- 
dependent entity  but  rather  will  be  dis- 
solved and  absorbed  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.    This  morning  I  read  of  a 
report  that  the  President  has  decided 
against  such  a  transfer  of  functions  to 
the  Commerce  Department    I  hope  this 
report  Is  true.    However,  until  a  decision 
to  appoint  a  new  Administrator  is  oflB- 
clally  made  by  the  President,  I  must  con- 
sider the  present  independent  status  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
je<H)ardy,  and  do  whatever  I  can  to  In- 
sure its  continued  independence.    Fur- 
thermore, I  am  quite  concerned  over  the 
agency's    decision    of   last   October    to 
establish    a   moratorium   on   its   direct 
business    loan    program,    provided    for 
under  section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act. 

I  know  my  colleagues  share  my  anx- 
iety over  the  failure  of  the  President  to 
appoint  an  Administrator  for  the  Small 
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BuBinesfl  Administration.  This  post  has 
been  officially  vacant  since  September  13, 
1965.  a  period  In  excess  of  4  months. 
Logic  and  sound  Judgment  require  that 
this  post  be  filled.  The  vital  programs 
administered  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration are  essential  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  small  business:  thus, 
they  are  crucial  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  this  Nation.  These  programs, 
however,  can  be  carried  on  with  effec- 
tiveness only  if  there  is  leadership  with- 
in the  agency  to  afford  direction  and 
purpose  to  its  activity  In  the  absence 
of  such  leadership,  these  programs  would 
deteriorate,  morale  within  the  agency 
suffers  and  the  small  business  commu- 
nity will  feel  frustrated  in  its  attempt  to 
secure  proper  aid  and  assistance  which,, 
under  statutory  authority,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  render.  I  urge  strongly  that  the 
President  soon  appoint  an  Administra- 
tor for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

It  is  my  sincere  h(H>e  that  the  failure 
to  appoint  an  Administrator  Is  not  in- 
dicative of  any  plan  or  purpose  to  re- 
vise the  statiis  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  an  Independent  agen- 
cy. To  afford  maximum  sissistance  to 
this  Nation's  small  business  community, 
it  is  essential  that  an  Independent  agen- 
cy exist,  unfettered  by  other  responsibil- 
ities not  altogether  compatible  within, 
which  is  attuned  to  the  character  and 
Interest  of  small  business  as  well  as 
sympathetic  to  its  needs. 

The  small  business  commtinity  is  a 
vital  and  Important  force  within  the 
social  and  economic  fiber  of  this  Nation. 
Small  bijslness  not  only  deserves  but  re- 
quires the  complete  attention  which  only 
an  independent  agency  can  provide. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  a  new  idea.  The 
necessity  for  an  independent  agency  was 
recognized  at  the  time  legislation  was 
passed  creating  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. There  was  an  alternative 
bill  before  the  Senate  which  would  estab- 
lish a  Small  Business  Agency  within  the 
Departments  of  Treasury  and  Commerce. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  then 
senior  Senator  from  Texas,  stated: 

Thla  bill  would  place  tbe  Sm&U  Business 
actlTltles  of  the  Oovemment  under  two 
major  Departmenta — Treasury  and  Com- 
merce, and  yet.  practically  all  ot  ua  subscribe 
to  the  principle  that  a  Small  Bualness  Agency 
cannot  be  effective  unleas  It  i»  Ixulependent. 

Serving  as  Jimior  Senator  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the 
late  President  Kennedy  confirmed  these 
views.  This  view  was  expressed  by  our 
distinguished  Vice  President,  then  Sena- 
tor HmtPHRKY,  as  well  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, Senator  SPARiucAif,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Saltonstau.,  and  other  distin- 
guished Senators. 

The  logical,  compelling  arg\iments  ad- 
vanced and  accepted  when  the  legislation 
was  enacted  are  even  more  valid  today 
for  we  have  had  the  experience  of  time 
to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  these  views. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  re- 
volving fund  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1966  is  $1,841  million.  It  has  requested 
A  fiscal  year  1967  authorization  for  this 


fund  of  $1,966  million.  There  are  six 
major  programs  of  loan  assistance  ad- 
ministered today  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  Including  the  direct 
business  loan  program,  title  IV  of  the 
Ekx>nomlc  Opportunity  Act,  displaced 
business  and  disaster  loans  and  natursJ 
and  economic  disaster  loans.  That  these 
programs  have  had  an  important  impact 
and  beneficial  effect  not  only  for  small 
business,  but  for  the  general  public  as 
well,  is  evident:  that  these  results  are 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  status  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  is  also  clear. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  month,  I  am  very  concerned  over  the 
lapse  of  the  direct  business  loan  program 
occasioned  by  the  moratorium  imposed 
on  October  15.  1965.  There  is  perhaps  no 
program  administered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  which  is  more 
important  to  the  welfare  and  vitality  of 
small  business. 

These  loans  have  enabled  the  creation 
of  new  business  and  the  expansion  of 
old.  Their  benefits  have  been  far  reach- 
ing beyond  econoo^c  assistance  to  loan 
recipients:  they  have  resulted  in 
economic  improvement  through  expan- 
sion of  employment  and  increased  pur- 
chasing power.  We  are  all  witnesses  to 
their  Impact.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration gave  recognition  to  this  as 
recently  as  February  7,  1966,  in  its  press 
release  No.  1733.  This  statement  cited 
the  considerable  advantages  and  benefits 
realized  under  the  direct  loan  program. 
The  basis  of  this  statement  was  a  sam- 
pling which  showed  that  Small  Business 
Administration  loans  totaled  $14.2  mil- 
lion, enabling  145  small  firms  to  hire 
2.740  additional  employees  and  nearly  to 
double  their  sales.  The  release  cited 
statistics  to  Illustrate  that  these  firms  in- 
creased their  employment  40  percent, 
and  their  gross  sales  43  percent  to  a  total 
of  $132  million  annually.  They  have 
already  paid  back,  with  Interest,  $6.2 
million  of  the  $14.2  million  borrowed. 
The  release  stated: 

WhUe  the  sample  la.  of  course,  too  small 
to  give  an  accurate  and  total  measure  of  the 
economic  benefits  resulting  from  SBA  loans. 
It  does  provide  proof  that  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans  have  a  measurable  impact 
in  the  community  where  they  are  made. 

In  spite  of  these  benefits,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  seen  fit  to 
suspend  Its  direct  loan  program. 

Tlie  support  and  sympathy  of  the 
Congress  for  the  business  loan  program 
as  well  as  other  programs  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  are  a  matter  of 
historical  record.  There  is  perhaps  no 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  has  enjoyed  a  better 
reception  in  the  Congress  than  does  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  its  re- 
quests for  funds  to  conduct  it  activities. 
Evidence  of  this  is  shown  in  the  favor- 
able response  to  the  two  requests  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  cal- 
endar year  1965.  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. These  became  Public  Law 
89-16  on  AprU  30,  1965,  for  $100  million 
and  Public  Law  89-309  on  October  31. 
1965.  for  $160  million.  However,  neither 
of  these  supplemental  appropriations 
contained  funds  for  the  direct  loan  pro- 
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gram  since  in  both  cases  no  requMt 
therefor  was  made  by  the  Small  Busl- 
ness  Administration. 

I  hope  earnestly  that  appropriate  and 
needed  action  will  be  taken  soon  to  re- 
store the  Small  Business  Administration 
as  an  effective  agency  for  rendering 
necessary  and  proper  assistance  to  the 
small  business  community^ 


COMMENDATION  OP  SENATOR 
MUNDT  BY  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
KNIGHTS  OP  COLUMBUS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  singularly  honored  by  a  group  (rf 
dedicated  men  from  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota.  I  have  just  received  word 
from  the  State  Secretary  of  the  Knights 
cf  Columbus  in  South  Dakota  that  a 
resolution  was  adopted  in  the  recent 
convention  of  that  organization  com- 
mending me  for  my  efforts  to  curb  the 
fiow  of  obscene  and  lewd  materials 
which  threaten  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
country. 

This  resolution  refers,  of  course,  to 
the  legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
to  create  a  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials.  In  this 
session  of  Congress,  the  bill  is  S.  309.  In 
the  86th  and  87th  Congresses  an  identi- 
cal bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
in  both  those  Congresses  the  blU  p^assed 
the  Senate.  However,  no  actiori  was 
taken  in  the  House. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
held  hearings  and  has  reported  an  iden- 
tical bill  in  this  session  of  Congress.  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  re- 
ceive full  conunittee  approval  and  that 
it  will  pass  the  House  of  Representatives. 
If  it  does,  I  believe  the  Senate  will  again 
act  expediously  to  give  the  bill  the  green 
light. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  notification  which  I  have 
received  from  my  good  friend  Ed  Geb- 
hart  in  which  he  reports  the  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  South  Dakota 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tion and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Sooth  Dakota  State  Council, 
Knights  or  Columbus, 
Orient,  S.  Dak.,  February  9, 1961. 
Hon.  Kakl  E.  Mcndt, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAa  SKNAToa  Mundt:  The  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted  at  the  SUte  ConvenUon 
of  Knights  of  Columbus  of  the  State  of  SoutH 
DakoU: 

"bissolution  10 

"Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  as  »n 
Order  of  Catholic  Men  U  deeply  concerned 
with  the  future  of  America;  and 

"Whereas  that  future  Is  being  seriously 
threatened  by  Increased  salea  and  distribu- 
tion of  lewd,  obscene  and  pomogra^Ale 
magazlnee,  plctxires  and  other  materials, 
leading  to  the  perversion  of  many  of  tW 
peoples  of  our  great  country  and  especially 
our  youth;  and 

'Whereas  the  Honorable  Kael  E.  Uvmn. 
senior  Senator  to  Congrees  from  the  State 
of  South  DakoU,  baa  for  many  yean  mw* 
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ta  Intense  and  devoted  effort  to  bring  thla 
to  the  attention  of  the  C(>ngress  of  the 
Cnlted  States  and  to  the  people  of  our 
country:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  South  Dakota  State  Coun- 
cil of  the  Knights  of  Coluptbua,  in  con- 
veiMon  assembled  at  the  cit^  of  Pierre,  S. 
D$k.,  thU  24th  day  of  April  f!965.  Do  hereby 
oommend  Senator  Mundt  for  hU  great  efforts 
oo  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  and 
to  pledge  our  full  support  tu  his  untiring 
(Sorts  in  this  regard." 

Please  be  assured  that  all  the  great  efforta 
you  have  made  and  are  still  making  in  com- 
bating obscene   literature   Is   being   greatly 
appreciated  by  ovir  organization. 
Sincerely  yours, 

*  E.  J.  GlCBHART, 

Sfafie  Secretary. 


VISTA  IN  ALASKA— AK  OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO  SERVE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  In 
remarks  presented  to  this  body  yesterday 
I  paid  tribute  to  the  contribution  being 
made  to  war  on  poverty  In  my  State  by 
three  VISTA  volunteers  fqrmally  with 
the  Peace  Corps. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  more 
than  45  other  VISTA  volunteers  work- 
ing in  Alaska. 

The  volunteers  are  wtorking  with 
Alaska  native  people.  M^Xiy  of  them 
live  in  native  villages.  Unless  a  iierson 
Is  acquainted  with  living  conditions  in 
many  of  our  native  villages  he  will  not 
appreciate  the  trsring  conditions  under 
which  these  volunteers  woric. 

Conditions  in  some  villages  are  worse 
than  conditions  in  the  worst  big  city 
slums  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  subzero  winter  climate. 

Despite  these  hardships  the  vofunteers 
are  carrying  on  programs  of  health,  ed- 
ucatioik  and  community  development. 
They  are  helping  to  build  Bawmills,  to 
develop  water  supplies,  and  to  educate 
village  residents.  Most  encouraging  of 
all,  the  volunteers  are  being  accepted  by 
the  villagers,  who  are  anxious  to  improve 
their  lot. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that;  now  a  group 
of  VISTA  volunteers  is  in  training  in 
Alaska.  There  is  a  need  for  a  great 
many  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  say  to  pro- 
specUve  VISTA  volimteers  that  while 
service  in  Alaska  offers  a  great  challenge. 
It  also  offers  great  opportunities  to  serve 
your  fellow  man.  The  opportunities  are 
extremely  varied. 

Dennis  Schmitt,  serving'  the  almost 
Isolated  area  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  has  de- 
^loped  an  easier  system  for  natives  to 
wtain  fuel  for  heat.  He  is  now  teaching 
English  by  learning  Eskimo  from  the 
natives. 

Barbara  and  Fred  Beaver,  former 
schoolteachers,  have  helped  change  the 
attitude  and  morale  of  patients  at  the 
Anchorage  public  health  center  which 
«*at«  poor  Eskimos,  Indians,  and 
Aleuts. 

Patrick  Fitzgerald  arrived  In  an  arctic 
Ullage  bi  September  1965.  He  spent  his 
*^'y  days  in  the  village  building  his  own 
P[in«  quarters  and  cutting  wood,  which 
«  Shared  with  a  native  who  hauled  It 
By  dogsled  to  neighboring  villages.  Hw 
w^  his  daUy  association  and  service 
»ui  enhance  the  possibility  of  his  ac- 
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ceptance  by  the  commimlty,  while  also 
sharing  and  learning  of  their  daily  vil- 
lage problems.  It  appears  to  be  a  sound 
approach.  Recently  the  village  re- 
quested that  he  heU>  develop  Headstart 
and  adult  education  programs. 

Bethel's  variable  population.  400  new 
residents  last  year  alone  in  a  town  of 
1,600.  has  made  the  task  of  its  three 
VISTA  volunteers  difflcuH,.  John  Shlve- 
ly  works  with  villagers  on  a  levee  to  keep 
back  the  spring's  floods.  Gay  White  and 
Julie  Davis  teach  kindergarten  and  de- 
veloping community  relations  programs. 

At  Chalkyitslk.  a  town  of  about  70, 
Steve  Greenwold  has  tutored  seventh 
and  eighth  graders,  instructed  adult  ed- 
ucation classes,  helped  return  the  post 
oflBce  to  the  town  and  secured  a  loan  to 
start  a  sawmill. 

Volimteers  in  Emmonak  have  or- 
ganized activities  ranging  from  a  Head- 
start  program  to  plans  for  a  fish  can- 
nery. The  Ice  was  literally  broken  by 
Don  Annottl,  whose  fishing  expeditions 
won  friends  and  support  for  the  VISTA 
volunteers  and  their  programs.  Den  and 
Carl  Berger  work  in  a  sawmill,  which 
they  helped  establish  to  provide  timber 
for  the  village.  Mary  Seville  and  Pat 
Schultz,  working  as  nurses'  aids,  have 
started  a  new  wheat  program.  Commu- 
nity legal  probl«ns  are  now  being  solved 
by  Mr.  Berger. 

Frank  Warpeha  is  the  lone  VISTA  vol- 
unteer at  Fort  YukOTi,  a  community  of 
about  700  Indians  and  100  whites.  Early 
he  established  an  effective  working  re- 
lationship with  the  town's  city  council 
and  has  since  become  the  only  non- 
Indian  to  serve  on  that  body.  He  has 
helped  develop  a  preschool  program,  has 
begim  adult  education  classes  and  visits 
every  Indian  family  at  least  once  a  week. 

Mary  Coner  and  Betsy  Reeve,  working 
In  Hooper  Bay,  have  gotten  their  former 
college  sororities  to  contribute  school 
supplies  for  the  village's  first  preschool 
program.  Gary  Barclay  has  organized 
a  special  school  for  village  students  who 
are  hindered  by  language  barriers.  He 
also  conducts  adult  education  classes 
which  are  so  popular  they  often  last 
until  1  a.m. 

In  Hughes,  James  Weldner  has  an 
adult  education  program  underway.  At 
the  request  of  the  city  council,  he  Is 
providing  an  advisory  service,  helping 
develop  programs  of  social  reform. 

Lennie  Kamerling,  on  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  from  Franconla  College,  has  de- 
veloped a  unique  program  along  with 
residents  of  Kasigluk.  In  order  to  teach 
English,  Kamerling  and  the  villagers 
have  compiled  an  anthology  of  poetry. 
As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  this  com- 
munity project  will  soon  be  published. 
Kamerling  is  doing  the  photography,  but 
the  writing — in  English — and  illustra- 
tions are  the  work  of  the  Eskimos."* 

Linda  Keen  and  Sheryl  Mark  have 
opened  up  the  first  public  library  In  Kl- 
ana  after  collecting  2,000  books.  They 
conduct  medical  self-help  classes,  an 
adult  education  program  and  a  Head- 
start  program. 

As  a  result  of  Ted  Zachara's  efforts, 
an  after-school  study  hall  and  a  recrea- 
tion-program have  been  established  at 
Nome. 


Judith  and  Harold  Bruce,  working 
along  parallel  lines,  have  begurt  scouting 
programs  in  Noorvlk.  Judith  is  also 
tesichlng  In  a  Headstart  program,  while 
Harold  has  developed  projects  focusing 
upon  the  recreational  needs  of  the  area's 
youth. 

Kenneth  Pletter  Is  teaching  a  full 
schedule  at  remote  Point  Hope.  He  sup- 
plements daily  tasks  by  giving  his  free 
time  to  serve  sis  advisor  and  legal  coun- 
sel to  the  villagers.  All  these  volunteers 
began  working  In  Alaska  this  falL  Twen- 
ty-seven additional  volunteers  have  been 
serving  m  12  Alaska  villages  since  De- 
cember. Already  these  efforts  have 
brought  results. 

William  Engelke  and  James  Miller 
have  been  conducting  adult  education 
classes  and  a  youth  recreation  program 
at  Akhlok. 

Florence  Wagner,  a  practical  nurse, 
has  begun  a  health  program  at  Dilling- 
ham. This  project  will  undertake  the 
training  of  Inhabitants  to  employ  the 
basic  rules  of  personal  and  home  hy- 
giene. Margaret  Bracken  has  Instituted 
a  community  action  program  and  helped 
to  create  a  volunteer  fire  department. 

Paul  Hoxie  and  Robert  Mandell  have 
developed  plans  for  a  rfeadstart  program 
for  Hydaburg. 

Kathleen  Ooggin,  R.N.,  Is  busy  treat- 
ing seasonal  upper  respiratory  problems 
at  Kwethluk.  In  less  hectic  moments, 
she  visits  homes  spreading  practices  of 
good  hygiene.  Steve  Gage  and  Chris 
Fisher  are  teaching  adiUt  education 
courses. 

Judy  Anderson,  Chattye  Cornelius,  and 
Howard  Smith  have  been  conducting 
Headstart  classes  and  adult  education 
programs  at  Kwlgllllngok.  Thirty  chil- 
dren attend  the  Headstart  program. 

Doug  Wolf,  working  alone,  has  begun 
to  develop  cotmnunity  action  projects  in 
Manakotak. 

Twenty  adult  residents  of  Mekoryok 
are  attending  basic  education  classes, 
conducted  by  Jeffrey  Keahon  and  Eric 
Hager.  The  two  volunteers  have  plans 
to  organize  a  cooperative  through  which 
the  Indigenous  poor  could  sell  mink  for 
cash  Income. 

Charles  Hofheimer  has  been  tutoring 
a  Headstart  program  which  23  children 
are  attending  at  New  Stuyahok. 

Registered  Nurse  Barbara  Feehy  has 
been  fighting  a  hepatitis  epidemic  since 
arriving  at  Nondalton.  Cherie  Guy  and 
David  Walker  have  worked  with  the 
healthy  in  adult  education  and  youth 
recreation  programs. 

Bonnie  Archbold,  Robert  Shuler  and 
Teresa  Wolfenbarger  have  opened  a 
child-development  center  and  have  be- 
gun a  community  action  program  at 
Nunapltchuk. 

In  Old  Harbor,  which  was  desperately 
in  need  of  a  nurse,  Helen  Dletz,  RH.,  has 
made  tremendous  strides.  Diana  Bunker 
and  Robert  Danielenko  have  filled  an- 
other void.  They  are  presently  teaching 
English  to  preschoolers  as  part  of  a  new 
Headstart  program. 

Barbara  and  John  O'Hara  in  Togiak 
are  carrying  out  a  full  schedule  as 
VISTA  volunteers.  A  typical  day  in- 
cludes holding  morning  classes  for  adulta, 
afternoon  child-development  program* 
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and  an  evening  devoted  to  tutoring  high 
school  students. 

Mr.  President,  Gtov.  William  A.  Egan 
gave  an  excellent  address  at  graduation 
ceremonies  for  the  volxmteers  In  Decem- 
ber. In  the  speech  Governor  Egan  de- 
scribed what  the  volunteers  would  find 
In  our  native  villages.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Governor's  speech  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remarks  bt  Oov.  Wdxiam  A.  Ecan,  Oraoua- 

Tiow     OF     VMTA     VoLTTirnKSs,     Junkau, 

Alaska,  Dkzmbb  10.  1965 

It  l8  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  tonight  on 
this  Important  occasion — Important  with  re- 
spect to  your  own  Uvea  end  to  the  State  of 
Alaska.  You  soon  will  be  embarking  on  a 
great  adventure  of  serWce  to  youx  fellow 
man,  and  there  cannot  b€  a  more  meaningful 
adventiire  than  this. 

I  am  sure  the  year  of  your  life  you  will  be 
giving  to  assist  fellow  Americans  who  desper- 
ately need  a  helping  hand  will  be  one  you 
will  never  forget.  You  are  assiued  of  a  re- 
warding experience— In  personal  gratifica- 
tion, not  material  terms — and  you  will  have 
a  keener  sense  of  human  value  when  your 
year  comes  to  an  end. 

You  have  undergone  2  weeks  of  Inten- 
sive training  in  the  art  of  existing  and  trav- 
eling in  rural  Alaska.  You  have  read  about 
the  people  who  inhabit  these  areas.  During 
your  a  weeks  of  residence  In  vlllagea  of 
southeastern  Alaska  you  gained  Eome  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  these  Alaf^kans.  This 
Is  only  the  beginning,  however.  In  the  next 
year  you  will  gain  an  education  that  could 
never  be  acqutiiki  in  a  formal  Institution  of 
learning. 

Most  of  you,  I  understand,  will  be  assigned 
to  areas  of  western  and  southeastern  Alaska. 
Here  you  will  face  a  great  challenge,  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  your  life.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  to  assist  the  native  peoples  of  south- 
eaat«rn  Alaska  make  better  Uvea  for  them- 
selves. But  in  other  areas  of  the  State  this 
task  is  so  staggering  that  only  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government, 
State  and  local  communities  can  It  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

Poverty  Is  poverty  no  matter  wher«  It  la 
found.  In  certain  remote  areas  of  Alaska  It 
is  unusually  acute.  You  volunteers  wUl  have 
your  work  cut  out  for  you.  I  am  sure  some 
of  you  wonder  precisely  what  you  will  be 
doing  In  the  villages  to  which  you  will  be 
assigned — and  I  am  equally  sure  that  after 
you  have  arrived  you  will  find  yourselves 
extremely  busy.  If  you  did  no  more  than 
articulate  the  special,  pressing  needs  of  these 
villages,  you  would  be  performing  a  great 
service.  But  with  your  education  and  train- 
ing— and  your  desire  to  lend  a  helping  hand — 
you  win  be  able  to  do  much  more.  In  no 
other  situation  would  you  have  such  an 
opportunity  to  use  yoMr  own  judgment  and 
ld^>lement  ideas.  It  yhould  be  kept  in  mind 
the  villages  in  which  you  will  serve  have 
asked  for  you.  And  always  remember  that 
the  fine  Alaskans  with  whom  you  will  be 
working  are  able.  Intelligent  citizens. 

Living  conditions  In  the  villages  of  west- 
em  and  southeastern  Alaska  will  undoubt- 
edly shock  some  of  you.  Housing  is  woe- 
fully Inadequate.  Mrs.  Marie  McOulre. 
Commissioner  of  the  Public  Hoiislng  Admln- 
latratlon,  commented  after  touring  this  area 
last  month  that  she  had  never  saen  worse 
conditions. 

Mrs.  McOulre  had  come  to  Alaska  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Alaska  Native  Housing  Con- 
ference, the  first  etich  conference  ever  held. 
Its  purpo!*e  WHS  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  providing  adequate  housing  for  those 
Alaakans  who,  with  one  foot  In  the  past  and 


the  other  In  the  present,  lack  the  means  to 
acquire  such  housing  themselves. 

It  Is  all  too  true  that  a  large  segment  of 
our  population  lives  under  conditions  which 
are  not  conducive  to  health  and  happiness. 
Too  many  of  these  Alaskans  only  subsist. 
Many  dare  not  abandon  the  traditional  ways 
of  living  in  the  rural  areas  because  they  know 
they  do  not  have  the  education  or  skills 
which  would  allow  them  to  live  the  better 
life  of  their  fellow  Alaskans  In  urban  areas. 
And  the  old  ways  of  eking  out  a  living — 
trapping,  fishing  and  him  ting — are  often  un- 
certain today. 

Many  of  our  native  Alaskans  are  Indeed 
living  between  two  worlds  and  enjoying  the 
maximum  benefits  of  neither.  In  damp, 
cramped,  poorly  ventilated  dwellings,  tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases  take  their  hold, 
and  a  sickly  person  is  little  concerned  with 
anything  other  than  survival.  Tuberculosis, 
that  great  ravager  of  our  native  people  in 
years  past.  Is  still  a  threat  to  health  and  life 
in  remote  areas  of  Alaska.  The  tuberculosis 
death  rate  among  Alaska  natives,  while  down 
substantially  from  past  years,  is  still  five  or 
six  times  higher  than  the  rate  for  t^e  general 
p>opulatlon  of  the  Nation. 

While  this  Is  basically  a  medical  problem, 
better  hygienic  practices  could  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  the  Incidence  of  disease.  Here 
Is  another  area  In  which  you  can  assist — edu- 
cating villagers  In  such  practices. 

The  24  VISTA  volunteers  who  have  pre- 
ceded you  into  riiral  Alaska  are  already  play- 
ing a  significant  role  in  the  effort  to  up>grade 
village  life.  Some  villages  never  heard  from 
are  now  part  of  the  Alaskan  community  of 
the  whole  because  of  the  efforts  of  VISTA  vol- 
unteers. For  example,  results  of  a  recent 
election  In  one  such  vUIage  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Interior  Alaska  residents 
tlirough  a  letter  written  to  a  major  news- 
paper by  a  volunteer  living  there. 

VISTA  volunteers  are  now  conducting 
adult  basic  education  and /or  preschool  edu- 
cation oovirses  In  10  northern  and  western 
Alaska  villages.  Such  educational  programs 
are  vitally  needed  if  oiu-  village  people  are  to 
be  brought  Into  the  mld-20t)i,  century. 

At  no  other  time  In  our  history  have  con- 
ditions for  improving  the  lot  of  our  people 
been  as  good  as  they  axe  today.  We  are  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  In  the  White  House  a 
sensitive,  compassionate  man  who  sees  pov- 
erty as  a  degrading  blight  and  Is  waging  total 
war  against  it  through  such  programs  as  the 
one  In  which  you  have  enlisted. 

Your  ve^  presence  in  the  49th  State  is  evi- 
dence in  Itself  of  the  dedicated  concern  and 
desire  of  individual  Americans  to  exert  every 
effort  to  constructively  approach  the  task 
that  will  be  done.  The  citizens  of  Alaska's 
capital  city  and  of  Alaska  Itself  are  proud 
tliat  you  are  here.  We  are  somewhat  hum- 
bled that  each  of  you  Is  willing  to  make  such 
personal  sacrifice  In  beiialf  of  helping  your 
fellow  human   beings. 

In  concluding,  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  completing  your  training  and  thank  you 
for  the  effort  you  will  soon  be  making  on  be- 
half ot  fellow  Americans  ^ho  desperately 
need  help.  We  cannot  consider  ourselves  a 
truly  prosperous  nation  until  all  of  our  peo- 
ple are  leading  healthy,  productive  lives. 
You  realize  this  and  are  doing  something 
about  It,  which  Is  to  your  everlasting  credit. 
As  you  prepare  to  leave  for  assignments  far 
from  yovir  homes.  I  want  to  wish  you  suc- 
cess and^  merry  Christmas  and  happy  New 
Year.   / 


BASIC  DISAGREEMENT  ON  VIETNAM 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Roscoe 
Drummond  has.  in  his  column  published 
this  morning  In  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  newspapers,  put  his  finger  on  the 
essential  difference  between  the  parties 
to  debate  over  this  Nation's  Vietixam 


policy.  And  he  has,  with  lucid  brevity 
summed  up  the  argument  and  the  lack  of 
proof  on  the  side  of  the  critics  that  the 
United  States  really  Is  committed  to  an 
unlimited  war,  as  they  contend. 

Mr.  Drummond's  thoughts,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, deserve  attention  from  all.  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  column  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recou), 
as  follows: 

Tax  CoNscNstrs   Gap:    Basic  Disagkebmxmt 
ON  Vittnam 
(By  Roscoe  Drununond) 

It  is  all  to  the  good  to  debate  the  admin- 
istration's purposes  and  policies  in  Vietnam. 
But  such  debate  brmgs  some  loose  state- 
ments and  misstatements  which  pass  each 
other  on  the  front  pages  and  never  seem 
to  meet.  They  need  to  be  sorted  out  to  lee 
where  we  ail  stand. 

The  central  theme  of  the  critics  is  that  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  a  policy  which 
leads  to  bringing  Red  China  into  the  conflict. 

These  were  the  views  expounded  before  the 
Pulbrlght  hearings,  principally  by  former 
Ambassador  George  P.  Kennan  and  retired 
Lt.  Gen.  James  Gavin.  At  this  point.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  countered  by  saying  that  he 
failed  to  see  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Kennan-Gavln  views  and  what 
the  Government  is  doing.  The  retort  to  tliat 
soft  answer  was  not  long  in  coming.  It  wu 
that  the  President  was  so  sorely  defeated  in 
the  argiunent  that,  being  unable'  to  debate 
with  them,  he  tiad  to  say  he  agreed  with 
them. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  in  this  In- 
stance add  much  to  the  debate.  What  U 
needed  is  to  see  where  the  administration 
agrees  and  disagrees'  with  the  Kennan-Gavin 
thesis. 

They  agree  at  several  points:  The  United 
States  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  F>eace  and 
freedom  of  southeast  Asia,  should  not  quit 
fighting,  should  not  pull  out  of  Vietnam. 

They  disagree  on  strategy.  The  Kennan- 
Gavln  view  is  that  we  ought  to  stay  closer 
to  safe  enclaves,  quit  trying  to  find  and  de- 
stroy the  Vletcong.  and  hang  on  until  the 
Conununlsts  agree  to  negotiate. 

Here  you  have  your  choice  as  to  which 
strategy  is  more  desirable:  for  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  to  take 
the  war  to  the  enemy  or  to  let  the  enemy 
occupy  more  of  the  ootmtry  and  take  the 
war  to  us. 

But  whichever  side  of  this  coin  you  prefer, 
there  remains  a  crucial  difference  between 
the  administration  and  the  critics. 

Are  we  Involved  in  an  unlimited  war  in 
Vietnam  which  can  only  lead  to  Pelplng's 
entering  it? 

The  President's  position  Is  that  we  are  not 
conducting  an  unlimited  war  and  that  events 
even  more  than  argimient,  prove  it.  It  Is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  United  SUtes 
is  not  using  its  vast  power  to  attack  the 
North  Vietnamese  people.  Is  not  trying  to 
bring  down  the  Hanoi  government  but  to 
bring  it  to  the  peace  table,  and  is  keeping 
a  careful  checkrein  on  the  bombing. 

Why  arenX  these  facts  conclusive?  To 
many  they  are,  but  some  critics  still  con- 
tend that,  while  we  may  not  be  conducting 
unlinUted  war,  we  are  committed  to  It  be- 
cause of  our  goal  to  secure  self-determina- 
tion for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  by 
ending  the  aggression  one  way  or  another. 

In  Judging  this  argvunent,  wliich  Is  cen- 
tral. I  think  you  have  to  find  against  the 
critics.  They  offer  no  proof  that  we  »« 
committed  to  unlimited  war.  We  are  con- 
ducting a  lUnlted  war  for  a  limited  objec- 
tive—to secure  for  the  people  of  South  Viet* 
nam  the  right  to  choose  their  own  form  « 
government. 
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This  may  well  mean  a  long  war.  as  Gen. 
Sarle  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  th«  Joint  Ciilefs 
Ol  Staff,  has  frankly  said.  BUt  its  purpose 
K  to  win  our  objective  in  a  way  that  will 
not  put  us  at  war  with  Red  China. 

I  suspect  tills  makes  sense  tO  most  Amer- 
icans.   

WHAT  LOOMS  AHEAD  IN  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  next 
Monday  noon  I  am  scheduled  to  deliver 
an  address  before  the  Cosmopolitan  Cub 
of  Sioux  Palls,  S.  E>ak.,  In  which  I  am  to 
deal  with  our  American  foreign  policy, 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  what  is  now 
emerging  from  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  hearlng$  in  ever-in- 
creasing clarity  as  the  (Outlines  and 
guldeposts  of  our  policies.     I 

To  be  sure  that  my  vlewfe  and  obser- 
vations are  available  to  the  President 
and  to  those  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  the  day-to-day  tacti- 
cal and  diplomatic  decision*  In  the  deli- 
cate areas  of  our  military  miuieuvers  and 
our  quest  for  peace,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  of  my  Mdress  to  be 
made  in  Sioux  Falls  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,! the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  lij  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Looms  Ahkas  dj  V<eTNAM? 
(Excerpts  of  address  by  Senatoi  Karl  Mundt, 
Republican,  of  South  Dakotia,  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  t^toreign  Rela- 
tions, before  the  Cosmopotttan  Club  of 
Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak.)  [ 

With  regard  to  Vietnam,  the  [present  mood 
In  Washington  reflects  a  growling  conviction 
that  no  quick  and  easy  peace  t^rans  are  likely 
to  evolve  out  of  recent  effortsi  to  bring  our 
Communist  adversaries  to  the  fxace  table  or 
th.-ough  the  approaches  l>eing  inade  throueh 
the  U.N.  I 

On  the  brighter  side  of  the  ledger,  admin- 
Utretton  spokesmen  appear  cbhfldent  that 
DO  sharp  or  serious  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  appears  likely  on  the!  basis  of  cur- 
rent Information.  I 

Out  of  the  general  floor  debaU  in  the  Sen- 
»teand  the  continuing  public  ii«artngs  being 
Mid  by  the  Senate  Committete  on  Foreign 
Relations,  certain  gu'dellnes  t4>  our  present 
Md  developing  plans  for  Vleiaam  are  be- 
wmlng  Increasingly  clear.  1 

It  Is  anticipated  that  President  Johnson 
vin  take  some  early  opportufilty  to  sum- 
»&ri«e  In  a  public  statemeijt  the  whys. 
Wherefores,  and  wheretos  of  6«r  American 
PJWtlon  and  plans  In  Vletnain  There  la 
»«)  a  grovlni?  possibility  that  U  declaration 
«  policy  updating  and  redefliijng  our  na- 
«onal  policies  In  that  area  of  the  worid  may 
wcomlng  from  the  President  t<i Congress  for 
<l«)ate  and  action. 

^tlence,  punishment  of  th^  enemy,  and 
P™»ure8  of  accelerated  intensity  on  both 
mend  and  foe  appear  to  be  the  key  factors  In 
»e  administration's  program  jas  It  is  now 
oei^i?  dUclosed  to  public  view; In  our  com- 
mttee  hearing  room  by  Govqmment  wit- 
™»«  and  the  flow  of  information  coming 
hTtK  ****  questions  and  ansWa  Involved 
Slatio**"'°'"  °'  °^  Commltt^*  on  Foreign  . 

BrL^".V^  18  to  be  praotloedl  In  avoiding 
precipitous  actions  and  in  cofitlnulng  the 
4uwt  ror  peace  through  negotiations  or  UJJ. 
■TOons.  The  enemy  Is  to  be  subjected  to 
willy  Increasing  punishment  both  in 
waui  and  North  Vietnam  In  t>e  hope  such 
J™*^ent  will  convince  thej  Communist 
wwors  that  their  hope  for  conquest  Is 
t.«n».  *°**'  *  '°"K  war  will  prove  devas- 
»Ong  to  their  unholy  plana. 


Pressiires  are  to  be  mounted  on  our  friends 
and  alUes  to  oease  delivery  of  supplies  to 
Vietnam;  to  Join  us  in  our  defense  of  free- 
dom in  southeast  Asia,  and  to  use  their  good 
influences  and  economic  pressure  to  help 
convince  the  Communist  leaders  of  Hanoi, 
Pelping,  and  Moscow  that  the  era  of  winning 
new  territory  and  subjectfog  free  people  to 
tyranny  by  military  conquest  is  over  and  that 
today's  world  will  no  longej^^  countenance  the 
promotion  of  area  wars  of  aggression  which 
might  lead  to  global  conflict. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  early  clarification 
and  crystallization  of  o\ii  American  position 
and  policies  in  Vietnam  will  help  produce  a 
national  unity  of  purpose  in  tlUs  cruel  war 
which  will  help  convince  our  Communist 
foes  that  neither  dissentlon  in  the  ranks  of 
our  public  ofllclala  nor  a  division  among  oxir 
people  will  cause  our  Nation  to  accept  defeat 
and  to  surrender  another  large  area  of  the 
free  world  to  the  grasping  tyranny  of  godless 
communism. 

Intelligence  reports  Indicate  that  our  ad- 
versaries read  into  our  differences  of  opinion 
far  more  than  Is  intended  so  that  the  net 
result  is  to  discourage  the  aggressors  from 
coming  to  tlie  peace  table  and  to  encourage 
them  to  continue  fighting  even  after  com- 
monsense  Ijeglns  to  tell  them  military  vic- 
tory has  become  Impossible. 


MR.   CLEAN  WATER 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  interest  a  story  in  the  supplement 
of  the  Febraary  6  Sunday  Washington 
Star. 

Written  by  Orr  Kelly,  and  entitled 
"Mr.  Clean  Water,"  it  is  about  Mr.  Mur- 
ray Stein,  chief  enforcement  officer  of 
the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollu- 
tion Control  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  Public 
Health  Service. 

It  is  always  gratifying  for  me  to  see 
public  officials  given  due  recognition, 
particularly  Mr.  Stein.  He  has  worked 
with  the  water  pollution  control  program 
since  its  Inception.  His  was  the  key  role 
In  the  development  of  that  program. 

From  1948  to  1955  in  the  General 
Counsel's  Office,  and  since  that  time  as 
chief  of  enforcement,  he  has  developed 
policies  In  all  aspects  of  the  attack  on 
pollution  contained  in  the  new  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Mr.  Stein  was  a  key  man  in  establish- 
ing the  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
municipalities  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities.  He  led  the 
development  of  a  suggested  design  for 
State  pollution  control  laws,  as  a  result 
of  which  more  than  half  the  States  have 
Improved  their  pollution  control  legisla- 
tion since  1948. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Clean  Water 
(By  Orr  Kelly) 

It  is  not  true  that  everybody  hates  Mur- 
ray Stein. 

Why.  there  are  people  who  don't  even  know 
him. 

But  the  hat*  level  Is  high  among  those  he 
has  dealt  with. 

Psychologists  tell  \is  that  hate  is  actually 
a  projection  of  oui  own  feelings  of  guilt 
and  Inadequacy  onto  someone  else  and  Mur- 
ray Stein  has  made  himself  a  prime  target 
for   those   who   have   reason    to   feel   guilty 


about  polluting  the  Nation's  rivers,   lakes, 
and  streams. 

"Unless  you've  beeo  on  this  spot,"  he  said 
the  other  day,  "you  Just  can't  Imagine  the 
pressures  and  the  vilification  we  re  subjected 
to." 

His  official  title  la  Chief  Snf orcement  Officer 
of  the  Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollu- 
tion Control  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

He  Is  sometimes  known  more  simply  as 
Mr.  Clean  Water. 

He  speaks  with  an  accent  that  betrays  his 
Brookljm  background  and  almost  always  uses 
the  plural  pronoun  "we"  so  that,  from  one 
sentence  to  another,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  he  means  "I"  or  "Peter  Kuh  (lUs 
assistant)  and  me"  or  all  the  300  people  in 
his  branch. 

Murray  Stein  Is  a  short  man  with  a  round, 
almost  cherubic  face  and  a  round  belly  that 
rolls  out  over  his  l>elt,  the  result  of  countless 
luncheons,  banquets,  and  excessively  nour- 
ishing hotel,  and  restaurant  meals  eaten  at 
odd  hours  as  he  whips  back  and  forth  across 
the  country  In  a  single-minded  and  unremit- 
ting battle  against  pollution. 

"We'll  go  anywhere,  do  anything  to  clean 
up  the  water,"  he  says.  "We'll  talk  to  a  Con- 
gressman •  •  •  we'll  make  a  speech  •  •  •  we'll 
do  anything  to  get  people  moving. 

"We're  always  pleading  •  •  •  pushing  •  •  • 
needling  •   •  •  threatening." 

Over  the  last  decade,  this  pleading  and 
threatening  has  resulted  In  the  cleanuj>— or 
specific,  enforclble  plans  for  the  cleanup — 
of  8,000  miles  of  American  waterways.  But 
in  the  process.  Stein  has  come  into  bitter 
confilct  with  a  virtual  who's  who  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  with  the  politician  of  some 
of  the  Nation's  major  crisis — whoee  Inade- 
quate sewage  treatment  plants  are  among 
the  major  eoiuces  of  pollution. 

Through  formal  enforcement  conferences — 
visually  called  by  a  State  Governor — Stein 
has  managed  to  cut  the  level  of  radiation  in 
the  Colorado  River,  convince  the  city  of  De- 
troit to  stop  dirtying  the  Detroit  River,  set  in 
motion  a  cleanup  of  Lake  Erie,  get  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  moving  on  the  problem  of  the 
filthy  Hudson,  clamp  down  on  the  release  of 
pesticides  Into  the  Mlasisslppl.  and  get  the 
cities  and  Industries  around  Lake  Michigan 
working  together  to  keep  the  lake  from  be- 
coming a  cesspool. 

Stein  has  conducted  S8  conferences,  con- 
cerning 1,200  cities  and  an  equal  number  of 
industries,  from  United  States  Steel  to  a 
small,  family-owned  rendering  plant.  Almost 
every  conference  has  Involved  "a  real  tough 
situation  •  •   •  a  long-festering  sore." 

The  lormal  agreement  that  usually  comes 
out  of  such  enforcement  conferences  is  Just 
the  beginning. 

"We're  not  interested  in  what's  on  paper," 
Stein  says.  "We're  not  interested  In  a  se- 
mantic cleanup.  You  cant  fool  any  of  the 
people  any  of  the  time  that  way  anymore." 
Stein  demands  a  program  of  action — and 
he  demands  that  it  be  carried  out. 

"As  long  as  a  guy  goes  along,  we'll  do  any- 
thing to  help,"  Stein  Insists.  "We'll  put  a 
staff  at  his  disposal,  we'll  meet  with  him  any 
time  or  any  place.  We'll  be  on  the  phone  any 
time  he  needs  us. 

"But  if  he  says  he's  going  to  do  something 
by  the  18th  and  It  isnt  done,  there'll  l)e  a 
letter  on  his  desk  on  the  19m  asking  why 
not. 

"If  lie  balks,  we  put  on  constant  pressure. 
We're  always  leaning." 

Stein  and  his  staff  can  also  be  sympathetic 
when  polluters  run  into  tough  technical  or 
financial  problems. 

In  Chicago,  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States  of  nilnois  and  In- 
diana, the  city  of  Chicago,  and  Industry  have 
been  meeting  for  more  than  6  months  to  try 
and  work  out  some  difficult  technical  prob- 
lems. 
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"We've  met  28  times  In  the  last  6  months — 
an  average  of  3  working  days  every  2  weeks. 
They  thcnight  they  could  do  It  In  6  months 
but  they  strove  mightily  and  failed.  So 
we've  extended  the  time." 

Stein  tries  to  be  in  his  office  In  Washington 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  keeping  the  mid- 
dle days  of  the  week  free  for  travel.  In  hla 
office,  he  makes  It  a  practice  to  take  the 
papers  out  of  his  In-bttsket  In  the  order  they 
come,  taking  the  tough  decisions  right  along 
with  the  easy  ones. 

When  he's  out  of  town,  he  Is  almost  auto- 
matically somewhere  west  of  Wachlngton 
and  thus  has  the  advantage  of  the  time  dif- 
ference. He  rises  religiously  at  6  a.m. — al- 
though he  is  seldom  in  bed  before  mid- 
night— and  frequently  spends  a  half  hour  on 
the  phone  to  his  Washington  office  making 
the  decisions  that  will  keep  his  staff  b\isy  for 
the  day.  Except  when  he's  flying — about 
100.000  miles  a  year — he's  usually  close  to  a 
phone.  Once,  when  he  was  driving  In  Ha- 
waii, a  highway  patrolman  pulled  him  over 
to  ten  him  Washington  wanted  Mm  on  the 
phone. 

His  staff  thus  feels  the  Stein  presence  even 
when  he  Is  far  away.  Some  of  them  hate 
it  and  go  so  far  as  to  call  It  meddling. 
Others  "try-  to  butter  me  up,"  he  says.  The 
rest  are  Indifferent. 

"We  don't  care,"  he  says.  "If  a  man  pro- 
duces and  Is  Interested  In  clean  water,  we  can 
adapt  to  wide  extremes  In  character." 

Stein,  who  was  at  the  top  of  his  class  at 
George  Washington  University  Law  School, 
has  managed  to  surround  himself  with  bright 
people. 

"Smart,"  he  exclaims.  "We  don't  have 
anything  else  but  smart  guys.  What  we're 
looking  for  Is  production.  We've  got  some 
real  hot  shots  and  we  let  them  go  full  speed. 
We'll  give  a  guy  as  much  delegation  as  he  can 
swallow.  We'll  keep  him  busy  as  long  as  he 
wants  to  work." 

A  slaable  amount  of  Stein's  time  outside 
Washington  is  spent  with  members  of  his 
field  staff. 

"I'm  in  Washington.  I  can  talk  to  other 
people,"  he  explains.  "But  the  guys  out 
In  the  field  are  alone.  They've  got  the  lone- 
liest, hardest  Job  in  the  world.  Our  first 
function  is  to  keep  them  going,  to  back 
them  up.  They're  subjected  to  rigorous 
pressure — personally,  technically,  profession- 
ally." 

Stein's  home,  which  he  manages  to  visit 
once  in  a  while,  is  at  4116  Elizabeth  Lane. 
Fairfax.  He  hOs  a  wife.  Anne,  and  two 
daughters.  Toby  Jean,  19.  an  American  Uni- 
versity student,  and  Judith.  14.  a  freshman 
and  a  cheerleader  at  Woodson  High  School. 

At  tl6  a  day.  Stein's  Government  per 
diem  allowance  doesn't  come  cloee  to  cover- 
ing his  costs  away  from  home.  His  loss,  he 
flg\ires,  Is  about  $1,200  a  year. 

"I  complain  about  pollution,"  he  said  dur- 
ing a  recent  Interview  in  his  tU-a-day  motel 
room  In  Atlanta.  "You  know  what  my  wife 
complains  about?  She  says:  'You're  not  only 
away  from  hc»ne  all  the  time,  but  it  costs 
you  money,  too.' " 


"I  AM  A  TIRED  AMERICAN"  ROLLS 
ON 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  out  In 
Luveme,  Minn.,  a  great  and  widely  read 
editor,  Alan  C.  Mcintosh,  editor-pub- 
lisher of  the  Rock  County  Star-Herald, 
sat  down  some  weelcs  ago  and  batted  out 
on  his  tjrpewriter  his  inner-most  reac- 
tions and  frank  observations  concerning 
this  great  country  of  ours  and  some  of  its 
deviations  from  the  concepts  which  have 
made  it  great  and  kept  it  strong.  He 
expressed  himself  under  the  heading: 
"I  Am  a  Tired  American." 


Since  that  editorial  appeared  it  has 
been  printed  and  reprinted  in  many  areas 
of  the  country.  In  last  week's  highly 
regarded  and  widely  circulated  news 
magazine,  TJS.  News  &  World  Report, 
it  was  the  featured  piece  on  the  page 
usually  reserved  for  the  observations  of 
the  great  and  good  David  Lawrence, 
himself. 

In  last  Sunday's  issue  of  the  Daily 
Argus  Leader,  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 
the  largest  newspaper  in  a  five-State 
area.  Bob  Renshaw,  the  roving  repojter 
for  the  Argus,  wrote  a  fascinatlnif fea- 
ture article  about  Al  McInto«l*^nd  his 
unusual  editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  feature  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  together  with  the 
editorial  Itself,  for  the  benefit  of  thoee 
who  may  not  have  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LtrvKKKX  Publishes  Gets  Nationwisk 

RXSPONSX 

(By  Bob  Renshaw) 

LtTvxKNX.  Minn. — Pent-up  frustration  over 
changing  attitudes  toward  America  and 
Americans  led  Alan  C.  Mclntoeh.  publisher 
of  the  Rock'  County  Star-Herald,  to  write 
an  editorial,  "A  Tired  American  Gets  Angry." 
In  the  latest  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  magazine,  it  appears  on  David  Law- 
rence's editorial  page. 

"I  doubt  If  I  could  write  it  again  and 
sometimes  wonder  if  I  really  did  write  it," 
he  said  in  telling  of  the  huge  amoxint  of 
correspondence  It  has  generated.  He  said 
he  doesn't  know  how  many  hundreds  of 
newspapers,  including  a  small  weekly  In  Cor- 
dova, Alaska,  have  reprinted  the  editorial. 
It  has  also  been  used  in  Jewish,  Protestant, 
and  Catholic  publications. 

Mcintosh  pointed  out  that  he  is  older  than 
the  average  father  of  a  17-year-old  daughter 
and  that  since  she  was  4,  the  family  has  done 
considerable  traveling,  including  several 
trips  abroad.  During  these  trips  he  has  ob- 
served a  changing  attitude  toward  Americans 
and  an  arrogance  which  has  buUt  up  In  many 
foreigners  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

References  heard  overseas  and  at  home  to 
"Ugly  Americans,"  reflections  on  trying  to 
share  a  measiire  of  good  things  we  have  as 
Americans  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
finding  ourselves  practically  friendless,  and 
frustrations  over  some  of  America's  policies 
led  Mclntoeh  to  write  the  editorial  In  haste. 

It  was  set  Into  type  and  lay  around  for 
several  weeks,  coming  close  to  being  thrown 
Into  the  hellbox  before  extra  type  was  needed 
on  the  editorial  page  one  day  last  May. 
Representative  Anchek  Nelson.  Republican, 
of  Minnesota,  had  It  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Recoro  an(}  newspapers  reprinted  it. 

Letters  began  arriving  from  people  of  all 
walks  of  life,  including  the  beatniks.  But 
98  percent  of  them,  Mcintosh  said,  "were 
beautiful — almost  beyond  belief."  He  indi- 
cated that  for  an  editor  who  is  accustomed  to 
being  damned  for  what  he  writes.  It  is  a 
pleasant  change  of  pace  to  have  7  out  of  10 
letters  say  "God  bless  you." 

"The  letters  are  repayment  enough  for 
handling  the  aftermath  of  The  Tired  Amer- 
ican," he  continued.  Six  or  seven  letters  a 
day  began  arriving  and  Mcintosh  answered 
each  one  with  a  personal  reply.  Then  the 
New  York  American  reprinted  the  editorial 
and  "the  roof  fell  in."  he  said.  By  mid- 
November  It  was  necessary  to  resort  to  a  form 
letter  in  answering  correspondence. 

He  referred  to  demonstrations  against  our 
Government  and  the  American  way  of  life. 
"If  anyone  thinks  these  pickets  are  repre- 
sentative  of  majority  opinion   in   America, 


they  are  wrong,"  he  continued.  "There  we, 
thank  God,  plenty  of  'squares'  still  arouDd! 
There  is  a  spark  of  patriotism  running  down 
deep  In  more  hearts  than  you  can  Imacln* 
and  these  letters  prove  it." 

Mcintosh  looks  on  anti-American  demon- 
strators as  scum  on  the  water,  "it  could 
pollute  us,  but  I  doubt  that  It  will,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

A    TIHXD    AMERICAN    GETS    AMGBT 

"I  am  a  tired  American. 

"I'm  tired  of  being  called  the  ugly  Amer- 
ican. 

"I'm  tired  of  having  the  world  panhandlen 
use  my  country  as  a  whipping  boy  365  days 
a  year. 

"I  am  a  tired  Axnferlcan — weary  of  having 
American  embassies  and  information  centen 
stoned,  burned,  and  sacked  by  mobs  operat- 
ing under  orders  from  dictators  who  preach 
peace  and  breed  conflict. 

"I  am  a  tired  American,  wearied  of  being 
lectured  by  General  de  Gaulle  (who  never 
won  a  battle)  who  poses  as  a  second  Jehovah 
In  righteousness  and  wisdom. 

"I  am  a  tired  American,  weary  of  Nasser 
and  all  the  other  bloodsucking  leeches  who 
bleed  Uncle  Sam  white  and  who  kick  him  on 
the  shins  and  yank  his  beard  If  the  flow 
falters. 

"I  am  a  tired  American  •  •  •  choked  up 
to  here  on  this  business  of  trying  to  Intimi- 
date our  Government  by  placard,  picket  Un* 
and  sit-in  by  the  hordes  of  the  dirty,  un- 
washed who  rush  to  man  the  barricade* 
against  the  forces  of  law.  order,  and  decency. 

"I  am  a  tired  American,  weary  of  the  beat- 
niks who  say  they  should  have  the  right  to 
determine  what  laws  of  the  land  they  are 
wUUng  to  obey. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — fed  up  with  the 
mobs  of  scabby-faced,  long-haired  youths  and 
short-haired  girls  who  claim  they  represent 
the  'new  wave'  of  America,  and  who  sneer  at 
the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  honesty,  Integ- 
rity, and  morayty  on  which  America  grew  to 
greatness. 

"I  am  a  tired  American,  weary  unto  death 
of  having  my  tax  dollars  go  to  dictators  who 
play  both  sides  against  the  middle  with 
threats  of  what  will  happen  if  we  cut  off 
the  golden  artream  of  dollars. 

"I  am  a  tired  American  •  •  •  nauseated 
by  the  lazy  do-nothings  who  wouldn't  take 
a  Job  if  you  drove  them  to  and  from  work  In 
a  Rolls  Royce. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — who  Is  Ured  of 
supporting  families  who  havent  known  any 
other  source  of  Income  other  than  govern- 
ment relief  checks  for  three  generations. 

"I  am  a  tired  American  who  Is  getting 
madder  by  the  minute  at  the  filth  peddler* 
who  have  launched  America  in  an  obscenity 
race  •  •  •  who  try  to  foist  on  us  the  belief 
that  filth  is  an  Integral  part  of  culture  •  •  ' 
in  the  arts,  the  movies,  literature,  the  stage 
(and  the  mobs  who  see  Lenny  Bruce  u 
brightly  amusing  and  Norman  Mailer  u 
compeUlng) .  I'm  tired  of  these  artists  who 
scavenge  in  the  cesspools  for  Inspiration  and 
who  refuse  to  look  up  at  the  stars. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — weary  o*  the 
bearded  bums  who  tramp  the  picket  Ilnea 
and  the  sit-ins — who  prefer  Chinese  commu- 
nism to  capitalism — who  see  no  evil  In  Cas- 
tro, but  sneer  at  President  Johnson  u  » 
threat  to  peace. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — who  has  lost  all 
patience  with  that  civil  rlghU  group  which 
Is  showing  propaganda  movies  on  college 
campuses  from  coast  to  coast.  Movies  de- 
nouncing the  United  States.  Movies  msde 
In  ConamunlFt  China. 

"I  am  a  tired  American,  who  Is  angered  by 
the  self-righteous  breast -beater  crlUa  of 
America,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  set  im- 
possible  ya-dstlcks  for  the  United  SUtse 
but  never  apply  the  same  standards  to  th« 
French,  the  British,  the  Russians.  »• 
Chinese. 
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'I  am  a  tired  American  wHa  resenu  the 
pimply  faced  beatniks  who  try  to  represent 
Americans  as  the  bad  guys  an  the  black 
horses. 

"I  am  a  tired  American  whio  is  weary  of 
Kxne  Negro  leaders  who,  for  sliock  purposes, 
icream  four  letter  words  In  chufcb  meetings. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — sickened  by  the 
ilack-jawed  bigots  who  wrap  themselves  In 
bedaheets  In  the  dead  of  night  and  roam  the 
countryside  looking  for  Innocent  victims. 

"I  am  a  tired  American  who  dislikes  clergy- 
men who  have  made  a  career  out  of  Integra- 
tion causes,  yet  send  their  own  chUdren  to 
private  schools. 

"I  am  a  tired  American  who  resents  those 
who  try  to  peddle  the  belief  Iti  schools  and 
colleges  that  capitalism  Is  a  dirty  word  and 
that  free  enterprise  and  prl\Kate  Initiative 
are  only  synonyms  for  greed. 

"They  say  they  hate  capitalism,  but  they 
are  always  right  In  the  head  of  the  line  de- 
manding their  share  of  the  Aniorlcan  way  of 
Me. 

"I  am  a  tired  American  who  gfets  more  than 
a  little  bit  weary  of  the  claqu^  In  our  State 
Department  who  choose  to  regard  a  policy  of 
Umldlty  as  prudent  •  •  •  th«  same  group 
who  subscribe  to  a  'no  win'  polioy  in  Vietnam. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — real  tired  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  sell  me  tha  belief  that 
America  Is  not  the  greatest  natjlon  In  all  the 
world— a  generous-hearted  nation — a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  policy  of  trylqg  to  help  the 
h«?e-nou  achieve  some  of  the  good  things 
that  our  system  of  free  enterprise  brought 
about. 

"I  am  an  American  who  gets  a  lump  in  his 
throat  when  he  hears  the  'Star  Spangled 
Banner'  and  who  holds  back  tears  when  he 
bears  those  chilling  high  notes  of  the  brassy 
trumpets  when  Old  Glory  reaches  the  top  of 
the  flagpole.  i 

"I  am  a  tired  American  •  •  ♦  who  wants 
to  start  snapping  at  those  phoney  high 
priests  who  want  us  to  bow  dawn  and  wor- 
•hlp  their  false  Idols  and  who  seek  to  de- 
»troy  the  belief  that  America  lb  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  bjave. 

"I  am  a  tired  American  who  thanks  a 
merciful  Lord  that  he  was  so  lucky  to  be 
boro  an  American  citizen — a  (istlon  under 
Ood  with  truly  mercy  and  Justice  for  all." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  long 
time  ago  an  editor  by  the  nime  of  Wll- 
ll«m  Allen  White  made  quite  a  reputa- 
tion for  himself  writing  an  editorial  en- 
dued, I  beUeve,  "What's  Wrong  With  the 
state  of  Kansas?"  Writing  as  he  does 
wut  a  far  larger  and  more  important 
robject,  it  appears  probable  that  Al  Mc- 
intosh is  about  to  attract  to  himself  na- 
twnal  attentioh  even  beyond  that  which 
jwached  itself  on  that  occasion  to  Mr. 
white. 


THE  BRAVE  PEOPLE  OP  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mi.  President, 
wniary  16  is  a  day  that  should  be  re- 
"nembered  by  aU  of  us.  On  this  day.  48 
y»[s  ago,  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania 
Qeclared  their  independence  from  Rus- 
M^  after  having  been  dominated  by  this 
pwerful  country  for  more  than  120 
«|rs.  Great  progress  was  made  in  this 
J»~*an  nation  in  education,  social  wel- 
««.  and  transportaUon,  attd  after  so 
o*ny  years  of  subjugation  its  people 
™ew  the  taste  of  democracy.  The  spirit 
w  the  Uthuanian  people  earned  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world. 

After  22  years  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
"o*ever.  the  citizens  of  Lithuania  be- 
«™e  the  victims  of  ruthless  invasion  and 
Wresslon.   in  World  War  II  the  Soviet 


Empire  engulfed  this  defenseless  coun- 
try, and  the  chains  of  slavery  once  again 
bound  the  Lithuanians.  Since  that  time 
they  have  lived  under  the  tyranny  of 
Russia.  However,  their  spirit  of  free- 
dom has  not  been  crushed.  Harsh  re- 
pression cannot  quench  the  hope  of  a 
people  who  have  the  spirit  of  freedom  so 
deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts  'and  minds. 
We  cannot  for  one  moment  forget 
these  victims  of  communism.  The  burn- 
ing hope  of  the  brave  Lithuanians  to  once 
again  live  In  peace  cannot  be  allowed  to 
dim.  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  is 
a  day  not  only  for  recalling  the  bravery 
and  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  but 
for  remembering  also  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple under  the  iron  hand  of  slavery  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  We  salute 
Lithuania  on  this  day,  knowing  that  their 
desire  for  freedom  has  not  faded. 


SENATOR  TOWER  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues  have 
been  joining  in  recent  days  in  the  in- 
creasing dialog  about  Vietnam.  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  has  presented 
his  views  to  his  State  in  a  special  public 
service  television  ap^arance. 

In  order  that  other  Senators  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  share  his  views,  based 
on  his  recent,  extensive  tour  of  the  com- 
bat area,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  transcript  of  that  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  John  Towxr  Speaks   Otrr  on 
Vietnam 

Announcer.  This  is  Vietnam.  Why  are 
we  there?  What  kind  of  war  are  we  fight- 
ing? When  will  It  end?  Although  thou- 
sands Upon  thousands  of  words  have  been 
written  about  this  distant,  tormented  land, 
many  of  us  here  at  home  remain  troubled 
about  what  we're  doing  there — where  we're 
heading — what  we  can  do  to  end  the  fighting. 

Texas'  U.S.  Senator,  John  Toweb,  is  Inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  problems  of  Viet- 
nam. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Toweh  has  been 
to  southeast  Asia.  He  has  talked  with  and 
worked  with  all  the  top  American  ofllclals 
Involved  In  this  frontline  struggle  against 
Communist  aggression.  He  has  been  In  the 
field.  He  has  learned  from  the  American  men 
and  officers  on  the  scene  their  assessment 
of  the  war.  Senator  Tower  has  recently  re- 
turned from  this  tour-ln-depth  of  the  explo- 
sive southeast  Asian  region.  Back  in  Wash- 
ington, he  reported  what  he  saw  and  heard 
to  fellow  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Capitol  press. 

Senator  Tower.  The  most  Impressive  thing 
Is  the  fighting  quality  of  the  American  sol- 
dier. I  think  this  is  by  far  the  best  gen- 
eration of  fighting  men  we've  produced. 
They're  hard  chargers,  they'll  go  day  In  and 
day  out.  They  don't  gripe.  They  have  high 
morale.  And,  they're  doing  a  good  Job  for 
the  American  people  •  •  •  there's  a  general 
feeling  that  we  shovUd  close  the  harbor  at 
Haiphong.  They  feel  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  suppUes  coming  through  there.  The 
SAM'S — surface  to  air  missiles — are  being 
brought  in  through  Haiphong.  They  feel 
that  we  should  Interdict  the  northeastern 
railway  spur  into  China.  There's  a  feeling 
that  some  of  the  targets  that  we  are  now 


expending  tons  of  ordnance  on  and  risking 
the  lives  of  American  fiyers  are  of  question- 
able value.  And  I  think  we  should  go  after 
targets  that  will  really  hurt  these  peo- 
ple ••  •  that  really  wUl  reduce  their  ca- 
pacity to  wage  war  and  their  willlngnesa  to 
fight  a  war  out  of  North  Vietnam. 

Announcer.  With  his  InUmate  knowledge 
of  the  situation  which  exists  In  southeast 
Asia,  Senator  Tower  has  been  asked  by  the 
Texas  Congressional  Report  Committee  to 
bring  to  the  people  of  our  State  the  story 
behind  the  story  •  •  •  blunt,  plain  talk  that 
wiu  help  each  of  us  to  better  understand 
the  significance  of  a  war  that's  being  fought 
halX  a  world  away. 

Senator  Tower.  Vietnam  is.  Indeed,  V 
troubled  and  troubling  land.  It  is  not  easy 
to  trace  the  history  of  how  we  got  there. 
Now  we're  there,  it's  not  easy  to  understand 
why  we're  there.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  predict 
what  lies  ahead.  Communism  does  not 
choose  battlegrounds  that  will  be  easy  for 
the  defenders  of  freedom.  We  have  today  In 
Vietnam  some  200,000  of  the  bravest,  most 
talented,  best  trained  American  soldiers  who 
ever  have  defended  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  They  are^spread  the  length 
and  breadth  of  South  Vietnam — in  the 
Jungles,  the  swamps,  the  mountains  and  the 
coastal  sands. 

Our  ist  Infantry  Division — the  Big  Red 
1 — and  our  lOlst  Airborne  Division — the 
Screaming  Eagles— face  the  Cooomunms 
around  Saigon.  In  the  strateglcaUy  vital 
midsection  of  the  country  we  have  com- 
mitted our  new,  powerful,  helicopter- 
equipped  Ist  Air  Cavalry  Division  and  Jungle- 
trained  troops  from  the  Hawaii-based  25th 
Infantry  Division.  They  operate  from  such 
bases  as  Plelku  and  Ankhe.  To  the  north, 
hard  by  the  17th  parallel,  the  3d  Marine  Di- 
vision Is  dug  in  defending  Chu  Lai  and  Da 
Nang.  Throughout  the  central  highlands 
and  along  the  borders  with  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia are  stretched  the  dozens  of  fortified 
camps  manned  by  our  elite  special  forces 
troops  •  •  •  bastions  of  Uberty  in  a  sea  ctf 
Red  guerrilla  activity  •  •  •  the  fighting  spe- 
cialists of  green  beret  fame. 

I  inspected  the  advance  camp  of  the  U.S. 
special  forces  at  Buon  Ea  Yang  near  the 
Laotian  border.  These  troops,  often  called 
America's  fierce  frontline  guerrillas,  live  up 
to  their  repuutlons.  One  of  the  Interesting 
twists  to  my  tour  of  this  camp  came  when 
I  was  shown  a  new  elementary  school  which 
was  completed  last  fall.  The  special  forces 
unit  supervised  the  construction  and  paid 
for  all  the  nails  and  the  chains  used  for 
swings.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  chil- 
dren are  being  taught  by  four  teachers  In 
this  remote  Rhade  tribe  village;  a  side  of 
the  story  rarely  told  of  our  participation  In 
this  war. 

Besides  these  major  ground  units,  the  VS. 
Air  Force  has  men  and  planes  operating  from 
such  bases  as  Blen  Hoa,  Tan  Son  Nhut,  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  and  Nha  Trang.  In  addition,  there 
are  air  support  bases  In  Thailand— only  a 
few  miles  away  across  the  narrow  reach  of 
Laos.  Off  the  coast  He  the  ships  of  the  U.S. 
7th  Fleet.  Small  river  craft  and  coastal 
patrol  boate  play  relenUessly  back  and  forth 
interdicting  the  Red's  sea  supply  Unes. 

FrtMn  the  decks  of  the  carriers,  Navy  pilots 
contribute  their  strength.  And  from  the  sup- 
port ships  comes  covering  g\infire  to  back  up 
our  land  artUlery.  And,  behind  this  massive 
commitment  of  UJ3.  force — some  10  times 
more  than  we  had  in  Vietnam  a  year  ago^ 
He  the  support  facilities  of  the  PhlUp- 
plnes  •  •  •  Sublc  Bay  Naval  Base  and  Clark 
Airfield  at  Manila.  Beyond,  in  the  Pacific, 
are  the  Guam  base  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand and  the  headquarters  and  supply  facil- 
lUes  of  Hawaii  •  •  •  where  only  a  few  days 
ago  President  Johnson  met  vrtth  leaders  of 
South  Vietnam  to  pledge  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  contain  the  spread  of  communism 
in  southeast  Asia. 
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So,  una  U  the  preaent  U.S.  oommltment  to 
Vietnam.  It  approachee  the  manpower  we 
placed  In  Korea  a  decade  ago,  and  It  vastly 
outetiip)*  Korea  In  terms  of  firepower  and 
maneuver  capability.  This  ts  not  a  commit- 
ment to  be  lightly  regarded.  It  was  placed 
In  Boutheaat  Asia  because  we  mean  bual- 
naas  •  •  •  and  we  mean  for  the  Communists 
to  understand  that.  1  was  tremendously  Im- 
pressed by  the  American  men  who  are  help- 
ing defend  the  Independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam.    These  men  are  hard  fighters. 

Texas — I  should  add  here — la  well  repre- 
sented among  the  dedicated  men  of  our  his- 
toric 101st  Airborne  Division.  As  well  as  In 
other  units  such  as  the  3d  Marine  Division 
In  combat  areas  around  Da  Nang — up  near 
the  big  pressure  point  around  the  17th 
parallel  dividing  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
We  touted  this  area  with  MaJ.  Klarc  Moore 
from  Dallas. 

At  the  Da  Nang  hospital,  I  talked  with 
casualties  of  a  hundred  nameless  but  bloody 
sldrmlshea.  We  stopped  In  the  village  of  Le 
My  which  Is  renowned  for  Vletcong  raids  and 
ambus^s  and  saw  firsthand  the  war's  Im- 
pact on  civilians.  I  was  briefed  by  one  of 
our  Navy  doctors  on  the  worsening  health 
conditions  which  pose  a  thre^  worse  than 
the  guerrillas.  |  y 

Fighting  men  like  these  are^olng  a  mag- 
nlflce*  t  Job  for  the  free  world.  They're  stop- 
ping ccTimunlsm  in  its  tracks,  and  they 
believe  it's  worth  the  eSort.  America  wants 
peace.  We  want  nations  left  alone  by  their 
neighbors  to  grow  and  prdbper  as  they  will. 
Last  April,  President  Johnson  accurately  de- 
fined our  position  in  this  struggle  when  he 
spoke  in  Baltimore. 

President  Johnson.  Our  goal  is  to  guar- 
antee the  lndei>endence  of  South  Vietnam. 

Senator  Town.  We  want  a  peace  leason  to 
be  learned  by  the  Asian  Communists  today — 
la  this  small  country — just  as  it  was  learned 
by  the  Russians  In  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
By  standing  firm  today,  we  are  avoiding  a 
bigger  battle  later.  By  standing  firm  today. 
We  are  doing  all  we  can  do  to  guarantee  peace 
for  the  world's  future. 

Vietnam  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  long- 
term,  main-event  struggle  against  commu- 
nism. This  confrontation  with  the  Reds  has 
been  going  on  throughout  the  30  years  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  Vietnam  is  but  an 
episode  in  a  drama  that  previously  Involved 
Berlin,  Iran,  1\irkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines.  Korea.  Cuba,  Lebanon,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

This  drama  began  in  1940  when  a  land 
blockade  of  Berlin's  Allied  sectors  was  started 
April  1  by  the  Soviet  military  government, 
which  refused  to  permit  United  States  and 
British  supply  trains  to  pass  through  the 
Soviet  zone  of  Germany.  This  blockade  and 
a  Western  counterblockade  were  lifted  Sep- 
tember 30,  after  British  and  United  States 
planes  had  airlifted  over  2  million  tons  of 
food  and  coal  into  western  Berlin. 

We  were  put  to  the  test  again  In  Korea 
early  in  the  1950's.  And  later  when  attempts 
by  several  factions  to  undermine  the  pro- 
Weatern  administration  of  Lebanon  led  to 
open  revolt  in  May  1058.  President  Dwlght 
nsenhower  sent  marines  In  reply  to  Leba- 
non's call  for  help  and  Great  Britain  sup- 
ported the  American  position.  The  revolt 
dwindled  and  American  forces  were  with- 
drawn in  October  1958. 

And  than  the  showdown  In  Cuba  •  •  • 
when  the  Soviet  offensive  buildup  was  re- 
vealed to  the  American  people  by  President 
Kennedy,  who  ordered  a  naval  and  air  quar- 
antine on  shipment  of  offensive  military 
equipment  to  the  island — the  showdown 
which  saw  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  order 
the  missile  bases  In  Cuba  dismantled. 

We  continue  to  have  such  episodes  because 
first  the  Soviet  Communists  and  now  the 
even  more  aggressive  Chlneee  Communists 
have  thought  they  can  eventually  have  their 
way  by  fighting.     They  are  wrong,  but  they 


certainly  will  not  be  convicted  of  that  If  we 
abandon  Vietnam.  > 

The  United  SUtes  is  not  at  fault  in  this 
battle,  as  some  of  the  peaceniks  and  beatniks 
would  have  us  believe.  The  United  States 
did  not  attack  across  a  sovereign  boundary 
in  Korea.  The  United  States  did  not  block- 
ade Berlin  nor  build  a  wall.  The  United 
States  did  not  cruah  Hungarian  freedom 
with  the  weight  of  tanks.  The  United  States 
did  not  subjugate  the  Cuban  people.  The 
United  States  did  not  send  guerrilla  terrorists 
into  Venezuela  or  Colombia  or  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  The  United  States  did  not 
break  the  Geneva  accords  by  terrorist  at- 
tacks in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 

America  has  been  on  the  right  side  of  these 
events.  Commiuilam  has  been  in  the  wrong. 
It  Is  conmiunlsm  which  continues  to  en- 
danger world  peace  and  world  order.  It  la 
America  which  defends  world  order  and 
Btrivea  for  world  peace. 

I'm  sure  no  loyal  American  believes  we 
should  stand  by  Indifferently  while  commu- 
nism takes  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  take 
It  for  granted  that  every  intelligent  person 
realizes  America  could  not  long  survive  as  a 
free  nation  in  a  world  that  was  completely 
communistic  outalde  of  America.  And,  I  be- 
lieve everyone  agrees  that  somewhere,  some- 
how, we  must  draw  the  line  against  further 
Commiinist  exiMtnaion  In  Asia,  Just  as  we 
have  drawn  it  in  Europe. 

The  question  that  has  troubled  some 
Americans,  therefore,  is  not  whether  such  a 
line  should  be  drawn,  but  where  such  a  line 
should  be  drawn.  I  think  we  have  been 
right  In  drawing  the  line  in  Vietnam.  Be- 
cause, If  this  line  falls,  it  will  be  Infinitely 
difficult,  perhaps  Impossible,  to  draw  any 
realistic  line  of  defense  any  place  short  of 
Hawaii. 

We  need  but  look  at  the  map  to  see  the 
strategic  geographic  position  of  southeast 
Asia.  Here,  of  course,  are  the  Vletnams, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.  The  area  we  used  to 
call  Indochina.  All  this  area  Is  being  ac- 
tively threatened  by  the  Reds.  Right  next 
door  in  Thailand,  the  beginnings  of  Red  guer- 
rilla terrorism  has  been  detected.  Should 
Indochina  and  Thailand  fall  to  aggresaive 
Asian  conununism  the  Reds  would  have 
opened  new  doors  for  the  export  of  subver- 
sion, not  only  across  the  South  China  Sea 
toward  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand;  but  even  more 
Importantly,  across  the  vast  Indian  Ocean 
which  washes  India  and  Pakistan  the  vital 
and  always  volatile  Middle  East;  and  no  less 
than  eight  nations  of  Africa. 

If  South  Vietnam  falls  to  communism, 
there  Is  virtually  no  hope  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia can  hold  out.  Thailand,  Btirma, 
Malaya,  and  Indonesia  would  feel  strong  pres- 
sures to  seek  an  accommodation  with  the 
Communists.  Should  the  Reds  then  gain  a 
foothold  in  Burma,  the  coastal  Invasion  route 
Into  India  and  East  Pakistan  would  lie  ex- 
posed to  Commxinlst  exploitation.  India's 
flank  would  be  turned.  Should  the  Reds  gain 
a  dependable  foothold  In  the  Islands  of 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia,  the  Philippines 
would  be  threatened  from  three  sides,  and 
the  unprotected  northern  coast  of  Australia 
would  invite  infiltration. 

And.  should  the  Reds  gain  control  of  the 
crucial  sealane  at  Singapore — the  Straits  of 
Malacca — all  free  world  shipping  could  be 
forced  into  long,  and  more  dangerovis  detours 
perhapt,  clear  around  the  underbelly  of  Aus- 
tralia. Therefore,  the  Interests  of  our  Na- 
tion and  of  the  entire  free  world  are  Involved 
In  preventing  communism's  capture  of  such 
a  key  area  of  the  world. 

We  are  in  Vietnam,  also,  because  It  Is  in 
our  national  interest  to  assist  every  nation, 
large  and  small,  which  is  seeking  to  defend  It- 
self against  Communist  subversion.  Infiltra- 
tion, and  aggression.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  this  particular  policy.  It  Is  a  policy, 
IB  f  aet,  to  which  America  hM  been  oom- 


mltted  since  the  Marshall  plan  of  the  1940'*. 
When  this  policy  was  adopted  some  20  yean 
ago.  the  free  world  was  Just  beginning  to 
learn  about  the  methods  of  Communist  con- 
quest. 

In  the  years  Just  after  World  War  n.  «• 
saw  those  nations  which  were  occupied  by 
Soviet  armies  deliberately  remolded  Into  Red 
regimes.  This  liquidation  of  opposition  oc- 
curred throughout  Eastern  Europe.  Outside 
the  nations  occuf^ed  by  Soviet  troops,  theit 
lay  a  tier  of  nations  left  in  confusion  and 
poverty  by  the  ravages  of  World  War  n.  In 
these  nations,  the  Reds  moimted  internal 
subversion  controlled  from  the  outside  by 
Communist  masters.  Eventually,  the  Com- 
munists made  armed  bids  to  overthrow  ex- 
isting governments.  This  was  the  aggression 
we  confronted  and  defeated  in  Iran.  Greece, 
and  Turkey. 

Next,  the  Communists  did  away  with  pre- 
tense and  openly  Invade  the  Republic  of 
South  Korea  with  Red  units  supplied  from 
bases  outside  the  attacked  country.  Allied 
armed  forces  came  to  the  aid  of  South  Korea, 
and  remain  on  guard  there. 

Having  seen  their  previous  tactics  of  con- 
quest thwarted,  the  Communists  now  have 
shifted  to  what  they  call  wars  of  national 
liberation.  This  method  combines  internal 
subversion  with  an  elaborate  and  reprehen- 
sible reign  of  terrorism  and  with  eventual  in- 
troduction into  a  nation  of  Communist 
troops  from  outside.  That's  what  we  are  up 
against  in  South  Vietnam  today.  The  fate 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  is  of  the  same 
vital  concern  to  Americans  as  was  the  fate  at 
others  we  have  helped. 

Today,  we  face  an  aggre88:ve  Communist 
China  which  adheres  to  the  militant  Red 
philosophy  displayed  by  Russia  two  decadei 
ago  in  Europe.  The  Chinese  CommunisU 
have  made  it  clear  that  Vietnam  is  another 
test  of  their  strategy  for  conquest. 

However,  the  Chinese  Reds  have  shown  an 
understanding  of  free  world  power.  There  U 
no  place  in  the  world  the  Chinese  Reds  would 
rather  have  than  the  island  of  Formosa. 
But.  they  recognize  the  massive  force  America 
can  and  will  bring  to  bear  to  prevent  their 
invasion  of  that  island.  This  same  apprecia- 
tion of  U.S.  power  has  prevented  the  Chinese 
Reds  from  directly  confronting  the  United 
States  in  South  Vietnam.    • 

Quite  bluntly.  Red  China  has  too  mucb  to 
lose  at  home.  If  she  were  to  intervene  Id 
Vietnam.  American  Jets  could  e%8ily  reduce 
her  budding  nuclear  industry  to  ruin  and 
virtually  wipe  out  all  her  other  limited  indu«- 
trial  capacity. 

We  should  say  something  here  about  this 
word  "sanctviary."  All  Americans  recall  that 
in  the  Korean  war.  our  Nation  granted  tb« 
Red  Chinese  sanctuary  behind  their  own 
borders.  That  Is,  despite  the  Chinese  inter- 
vention into  the  Korean  war,  we  never 
bombed  the  supply  lines  and  troop  concen- 
tration points  Just  across  the  Yalu  River  in 
Chinese  Manchuria.  We  have  indicated  to 
the  Communists  that  this  time  there  will  be 
no  sanctuary.  Indeed,  our  selective  bombing 
of  pinpoint  military  targets  in  North  Vietnam 
illustrates  that  we  will  not  allow  the  aggressor 
nation  safe  sanctuary  in  which  to  build,  re- 
group, and  support  attacks. 

Knowing  she  cannot  expect  sanctoary.  Bed 
China  m\ist  weigh  what  she  has  to  lose  »t 
home  against  what  little  she  could  realis- 
tically hope  to  gain  by  intervening  directly 
in  South  Vietnam. 

In  addition.  Red  China  faces  formidable 
supply  problems  in  any  anticipated  Interven- 
tion into  South  Vietnam.  The  part  of  Chins 
bordering  North  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Sunns 
is  not  a  major  industrial  area  as  was  the 
Manchurlan  border  with  North  Korea.  « 
has  only  poorly  developed  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  is  in  most  cases  mountalnou*. 
difficult  terrain.  Supporting  an  army  acro« 
such  a  region  would  be  extremely  t*'**^'^*'" 
Red  China.    Our  air   power  could  destroy 
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bridges  and  railroads  In  short  Order.  There- 
fore, our  military  strategists  frankly  estimate 
tbat  Red  China  could  not  put  enough  troope 
Into  southeast  Asia  to  turn  the  tide  of  war 
against  a  determined  effort  by  the  United 
States.  South  Vietnam,  and  ow  allies. 

Thus.  Red  China's  threat  to  world  order 
and  liberty  can  be  effectivelyi  halted  In  this 
place  and  at  this  time  In  world  history.  It 
can  be  blunted  today  at  far  lass  cost  to  the 
free  world  than  would  be  needed  in  a  con- 
trontatlon  a  few  years  hence.  We  must  re- 
member that  by  the  1970's.  the  Red  Chinese 
will  have  a  limited  nuclear  weapon  capa- 
bility, and  that  within  the  decade  of  the 
1970's.  they  will  have  some  medium-range 
missiles  with  nuclear  warheRds.  Any  at- 
tempt to  achieve  order  in  southeast  Asia  at 
that  time  would  be  fraught  with  far  more 
danger  and  difficulty  than  we  face  in  con- 
fronting today  a  nonnuclear  Red  China. 

Therefore,  we  are  in  Vietnam  not  merely 
to  help  the  14  million  South  Vietnamese 
defend  themselves  against  communism,  but 
because  also  at  stake  are  the  Independence 
and  freedom  of  240  million  pasjple  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  the  future  of  freedom  through- 
out the  Western  Pacific,  India,  and  Africa. 
We  are  also  In  Vietnam  begause  we  have 
pledged  to  assure  the  independence  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  America  stands  |3y  her  word. 

The  record  of  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam  is  conclusive.  Beyond  ques- 
tion. North  Vietnam  is  carryifig  out  a  care- 
fully conceived  plan  of  aggrloBslon  against 
the  south.  This  aggression  violates  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  It  1(  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Geneva  accords  ft  1954  and  of 
1962  to  which  North  Vietnatt  is  a  party. 
That  Geneva  agreement  catae  after  the 
Prench  were  driven  out  of  southeast  Asia  by 
antlcolonlallstlc  forces.  Geneva  accords  set 
up  both  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam 
and  carefully  provided  that  neither  was  to 
attack  or  attempt  to  subvert  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  other. 

North  Vietnam  promptly  Ignored  the 
Geneva  accords  and  began  Its  systematic 
terrorism  in  the  south.  The  people  of  South 
Vietnam  have  chosen  to  resUt  this  threat. 
They  have  taken  thousands  of  casualties  do- 
ing It.  At  their  request,  the  United  States 
has  taken  its  place  beside  tttem.  So  have 
South  Korea,  Australia,  and  l^ew  Zealand. 

The  United  States  seeks  no  territory  from 
this  war.  no  military  bases,  no  favored  treaty 
positions.  If  peace  can  be  restored  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  wUl  be  ready  at 
once  to  reduce  its  military-  Involvement. 
But.  we  will  not  abandon  frlejnds  who  want 
to  remain  free. 

Otir  first  national  priority  is, and  must  ever 
be  the  survival  of  our  country  and  the  sur- 
rtvai  of  a  world  climato  of  freMom  in  which 
our  country  can  grow  and  pr<»«per.  And,  If 
the  20th  century  has  taught  man  anything, 
It  la  that  survival  and  freedom  cannot  be 
purchased  cheaply,  in  a  dlscfaunt  store  or 
oargaln  basement.  ' 

Since  World  War  II  America  has  preserved 
freedom  and  national  Independence  in  more 
Uian  half  the  earth.  We  have  prevented  nu- 
««ar  holocaust.  We  have  restored  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  We  have  helped  friend 
•nd  former  foe  to  achieve  prosperity,  liberty, 
»M  aubuity.  We  have  launched  the  United 
lotions,  and  we  have  kept  it  ajlve.  We  have 
Offered  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  less 
fortunate  in  this  world,  if  they  will  but  take 
o«r  hand,  it  may  be  said  of  America  today. 
»•  of  no  other  nation  in  hUtoty.  that  when- 
e'er people  are  willing  to  staiad  up  in  de- 
"hse  of  their  liberty.  Americans  will  stand 
*lth  them. 

T^is  U  the  historical  road  ttat  has  led  ue 
^Vietnam  and  this  Is  the  road  which  will 
"M  us  to  world  peace.  The  United  ^tatea 
«nhot.  then,  retreat  from  these  heavyTtasks 
"««ned  to  us  by  history  and  liberty. 

«'•  must  do  what  is  necestary  to  assure 
««pendence  for  South  Vietnam  and  stabU- 
»y  for  the  Western  Pacific.     We  can  win 


in  Vietnam,  and  by  winning  we  will  be  gc^ng 
a  long  way  toward  establishing  world  order 
and  world  peace  for  the  future. 

How  then,  are  we  doing?  What  lies  ahead? 
Our  recent  efforts  to  bring  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  the  conference  table  failed.  We 
have  bent  over  backward  and  walked  the 
extra  mile  in  presenting  our  peace  proposals 
throughout  the  world.  We  must  continue 
these  peace  efforts.  However,  since  the  Com- 
munists have  refused  these  approaches  and 
are  continuing  their  terrorism  and  aggres- 
sion in  South  Vietnam,  we  must  now  In- 
tensify our  military  efforts  until  we  convince 
them  that  we  are  serious  and  that  they  can 
neither  win  nor  ttfford  to  continue  the  con- 
flict. 

Looking  at  the  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam now,  I  believe  It  is  correct — as  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  has  said — that  we  have 
stopped  losing  the  war.  However,  we  have 
not  yet  taken  decisive  steps  to  start  winning 
it.  Until  we  do.  It  is  not  likely  the  Reds 
win  accept  peace  talks. 

Both  the  American  troops  and  officers  I 
saw  in  Vietnam  and  Thailand  indicated  to 
me  that  they  believe  additional  steps  are 
necessary  if  the  fighting  is  to  be  ended 
promptly  with  no  unnecessary  loes  of  life. 
These  men  also  said  they  were  willing  to  do 
their  part.  Our  military  efforts  must,  there- 
fore, continue. 

The  President  may  find  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  American  man{>ower  on  the 
ground  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  Interdict 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  If  this  is  mUltarlly 
necessary  to  speed  the  end  of  the  war  •  •  • 
then  I  will  support  him  and  I  hope  all  Amer- 
icans will  support  him. 

It  may  become  necessary  to  destroy  cer- 
tain North  Vietnamese  industrial  plants  by 
bombing — perhaps  plants  near  Hanoi.  If  this 
is  militarily  necessary  to  speed  the  end  of 
the  war,  I  hope  all  Americans  will  support 
the  effort. 

It  may  become  necessary  to  close  the  port 
of  Haiphong.  This  is  the  port  through  which 
most  of  the  Red's  military  supplies  are  re- 
ceived. Through  Haiphong  come  the  anti- 
aircraft missiles  that  have  been  shooting 
down  American  pilots. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  possible 
to  close  this  harbor  and  to  deny  these  sup- 
plies to  the  north  without  resorting  to  a 
formal  ship  blockade.  Mines  can  be  placed 
across  the  harbor  closing  it  to  shipping  with- 
out any  U.S.  ship  being  stationed  on  the 
scene.  There  need  be  no  danger  of  a  naval 
confrontation  over  this  harbor  closing. 

If  this  Haiphong  harbor  closing  becomes 
militarily  necessary  in  order  to  speed  an  end 
to  the  war,  I  hope  all  Americans  will  support 
the  move. 

There  are  other  steps  we  can  take  to  assist 
our  men  in  Vietnam.  We  can.  and  we 
should,  provide  them  with  the  new  light- 
weight M-ie  Jungle  rifle.  This  M-16  rifle 
is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  type  of 
combat  they  face.  It  is  being  btiilt  In  In- 
creasingly large  numbers,  and  should  be  fur- 
nished to  our  men. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  things  we  can 
do  and  may  need  to  do  to  bring  this  war  to 
a  close  and  to  bring  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
the  peace  conference  table. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  ova 
soldiers,  airmen,  and  marines  are  Involved  In 
far  more  than  combat  In  South  Vietnam. 
They  are  doing  far  more  to  contribute  to 
eventual  peace  and  stability  than  meeting 
the  enemy  on  the  battlefields.  They  are 
building  schools,  roads,  and  ports.  They  are 
teaching  local  leaders  how  to  govern.  They 
axe  teaching  about  sanitation,  giving  out 
soap  and  food,  tending  sores  and  wounds  and 
tropical  diseases — all  In  marked  contrast  to 
the  terror  of  the  Vietoong.  who  close  schools 
and  even  force  children  and  women  into  com- 
bat situations. 

I  believe  Americans  can  be  particularly 
proud  of  the  way  our  men  are  responding 


to  the  challenge  of  defeating  communism 
and  simultaneously  building  an  intelligent, 
ordeorly,  free  society  for  South  Vietnam.  I 
believe  Americans  can  be  proud  of  our  Na- 
tion's continuing  dedication  to  the  catise  of 
liberty. 

Sometimes  It  seems  that  every  generation 
of  Americans  is  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices 
In  blood  and  treasure  to  preserve  freedom. 
As  I  visited  the  hospitals,  I  saw  sights  no 
American  could  soon  forget.  And  yet,  the 
wounded  men  I  saw  understood — Just  as  the 
American  people  must  xxnderstand — that  we 
are  making  our  stand  In  Vietnam  today  to 
preclude  a  fight  on  a  much  broader  front  at 
much  greater  cost  later  on. 

We  can  keep  this-  conflict  from  spreading. 
We  can  bring  it  to  the  conference  table.  We 
can  guarantee  the  Independence  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  can  do  our  part  to  preserve 
world  order.  We  can  do  our  part  in  achiev- 
ing a  lasting  peace  for  mankind. 

The  opposing  of  tyranny  always  is  bard, 
but  never  is  useless.  The  quest  for  peace 
never  Is  easy,  but  always  Is  worth  the  effort. 

Annottncek.  Thank  you,  Senator  Towxr. 
This  special  program  has  been  brought  to 
you  as  a  public  service.  Senator  John  Tow- 
er, a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Service* 
Committee,  who  has  recently  completed  an 
extensive  trip  throughout  the  combat  zone 
and  who  has  telked  and  worked  with  all  the 
top  American  officials  Involved,  was  asked  to 
speak  bluntly  on  the  current  situation  In 
South  Vietnam  and  the  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture. If  you  would  like  to  have  a  printed 
transcript  of  this  plain  talk  on  Vietnam  by 
U.S.  Senator  John  Towbk,  please  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  card  or  letter  to  Sen- 
ator John  Towkr,  Federal  BuUdlng,  Austm, 
Tex. 


A  CRUCIAL  SITUATION  IN  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Preddent,  on  the  27th 
of  January  of  this  year  I  expressed  my 
concern  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
in  regard  to  the  fact  that  slnte  October 
11  the  Small  Business  Administration 
h«w  been  unable  to  even  entertain  appli- 
cations for  assistance  under  their  loan 
program.  Since  that  time  this  crucial 
situation  has  become  more  aggravated. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  there 
are  approximately  25^00  small  busi- 
nesses which  employ  about  122,000  em- 
ployees. Rhode  Island  is  without  ques- 
tion a  State  whose  economy  is  made  up 
primarily  of  small  business.  In  fact 
94.8  percent  of  our  industry  is  considered 
small  business  by  the  SBA.  As  a  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  I  am  impelled  to 
speak  out  about  the  future  of  our  small 
businessmen. 

In  our  desire  in  this  administration  to 
create  a  Great  Society,  we  should  not 
create  a  society  that  would  allow  the 
small  businessman  to  disappear,  like  the 
Whooping  Crane.  In  saying  this  I  rec- 
ognize that  Rhode  Island  small  business- 
men are  an  extremely  haniy  lot;  and 
congratulate  them  on  their  hardiness. 
They  have  survived  the  exodus  of  major 
textile  industries  to  the  south,  an  ex- 
tremely complex  and  sometimes  arbi- 
trary tax  structure,  and  the  increasing 
lack  of  skilled  labor. 

But,  as  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the 
two  main  reasons  for  failures  of  small 
businesses  are  first,  lack  of  manage- 
ment capabilities  and  second,  lack  of 
sufficient  capital.  Rhode  Island  small 
businessmen  have  proved  by  their  very 
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survival  that  they  have  flrat-rate  man- 
agement capabilities.  However,  before  a 
small  business  can  grow  and  prosper,  it 
mtist  have  sufficient  capital. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  spoke  on  this 
problem  on  January  27,  I  made  reference 
to  a  telegram  that  I  addressed  to  Ross 
D.  Davis,  Executive  Administrator  ot  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  In  which 
I  expressed  the  plight  of  a  small  busi- 
nessman in  Rhode  Island.  I  should  like 
to  ask  unsuilmous  consent  at  this  time  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  the  reply  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Davis  on  December  28, 
1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
Small  Bvatsraa  AoiciNisnu'noN. 

OmCK  or  TUX  AOMOnSTKATOB. 

Wcuhington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Claiboknx  Pell, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahin^on,  DC. 

Dba«  Sknator  Ptll:  This  will  reply  to  your 
telegram  ot  December  33  regarding  our  mora- 
torium on  the  acceptance  of  loan  appUca- 
tlops. 

I  very  much  regret  that  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  agency  necessitated  this  action, 
r  A  number  of  factors  contributed  to  this  un- 
satisfactory condition,  as  explained  In  the 
enclosed  statement  I  made  on  December  16, 
196S,  before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

For  several  months  we  have  been  devoting 
a  major  portion  of  our  resources  to  the  proc- 
essing of  over  26.000  disaster  loan  applications 
resulting  from  Hurricane  Betsy,  as  well  as  to 
the  backlog  of  business  loan  applications. 
These  two  problem  areas,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  now  have  been  resolved  and  we  are 
approaching  the  position  where  we  can  esti- 
mate how  much  money  will  be  available  for 
regular  business  loans  during  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year.  We  presently  are  consider- 
ing how  our  lending  programs  will  be  ad- 
Justed  and  to  what  extent  loan  applications 
■gain  can  be  accepted  consistent  with  our 
remaining  financial  resource*.  We  hope  this 
determination  can  be  made  In  the  near 
future. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further 
service  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

Ro8S  D.  Davis, 
Xzecutive  Administrator. 

Enclosure. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  since  that 
time  my  office  has  received  urgent  tele- 
phone calls  about  this  crisis;  for  example, 
one  Rhode  Island  small  businessman  has 
received  blanket  orders  for  his  product 
from  two  major  corporations  who  are 
working  on  high  priority  defense  con- 
I  tracts.  This  businessman  does  not  have 
enough  capital  to  purchase  the  necessary 
supplies  to  meet  these  requirements. 
The  SBA  refused  to  even  accept  an  ap- 
plication from  him  for  a  direct  loan  and 
the  local  bcmks  categorically  refused  to 
participate  in  the  SBA  loan  guarantee 
program.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  small  businessman  is  not 
•lone.  There  are  many  others  like  him 
who  are  In  a  similar  predicament.  This, 
of  course.  Is  not  a  Rhode  Island  problem 
alone.  It  is  a  national  problem,  but  be- 
cause of  the  large  ratio  of  small  busi- 
nesses In  my  State,  It  is  of  more  acute 
concern  to  Rhode  Island  than  it  is  In 
many  other  areas  of  the  country. 

I  have  noticed  several  artHcles  in  the 
past  few  weeks  on  this  very  subject.    At 


this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  these  into 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washlntgon  Poet,  Dec.  16,  1065] 

SPAKKMAN  CHASOKS  SBA  HALTS  SMALL 

BiTBiNKSS  Loans 
(By  William  J.  Raspberry) 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
virtually  stopped  making  loans  to  small  busi- 
nessmen, "the  very  thing  for  which  It  was 
founded,"  Senator  John  Spaekman,  Demo- 
crat, of  Alabama,  charged  yesterday. 

Spaucman,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  said  It  was  deplorable 
that  the  SBA  has  frozen  applications  for 
business  loans  except  those  In  which  banks 
participate. 

Roes  D.  Davis.  SBA  executive  administra- 
tor and  sole  witness  at  yesterday's  hearing 
on  what  Spakkman  has  called  "the  virtual 
collapse"  of  the  agency's  loan  program,  said 
the  freeze.  In  effect  since  October  11,  was 
temporary  and  had  been  made  necessary  by  a 
shortage  of  fimda. 

"Temporary  or  not,  the  effect  was  to  cut 
off  loans  to  small  businessmen,"  Spaekman 
asserted.  He  noted  that  Congress  was  In 
session  at  the  time  the  loans  were  cut  off, 
and  said  the  SBA  could  have  asked  for  an 
additional  appropriation. 

Under  Sparkman's  questloiUng,  Davis 
acknowledged  that  Congress  had  appro- 
priated "everything  we  asked  for,"  Including 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $160  million 
to  cover  loans  to  Louisiana  businessmen  hit 
by  Hurricane  Betsy  last  September. 

SBA  officials  have  blamed  the  hurricane 
for  depleting  the  agency's  money  supply. 

Yesterday,  Davis  made  only  passing  refer- 
ence to  the  hurricane,  pointing  out  Instead 
that  "SBA  must  compete  with  all  other 
agencies  for  Its  share  of  the  Federal  dollar." 
He  noted  that  "Federal  agencies  all  over 
Washington"  are  having  budget  difficulties 
because  of  escalation  of  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

Davis  also  said  SBA  Is  receiving  a  record 
number  of  loan  applications  because  of  a 
tight-money  situation  triggered  by  the  gen- 
erally high  loan-to-deposit  ratio  of  banks 
and  the  recent  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  m  raising  Its  bank  discount  rate  from 
4  to4V^  percent. 

The  SBA  traditionally  has  made  business 
loans  to  persons  or  firms  unable  to  borrow 
through  normal  conunerclal  channels. 

Asked  about  the  SBA's  lending  program 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Davis 
said  his  agency  has  "enough  money  to  carry 
this  out,  despite  reports  In  the  press." 

There  has  been  some  criticism  that  SBA 
no  longer  Is  accepting  loan  appUcatlons  from 
firms  that  would  hire  the  poor,  but  Is  limit- 
ing Its  antlpoverty  loans  to  persons  certi- 
fied as  poor  on  the  basis  of  Income. 

The  hlre-the-poor  loans  had  constituted 
the  biUk  of  the  SBA  antlpoverty  effort  and 
their  curtailment  has  "cut  the  heart  right 
out"  of  the  agency's  role  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, critics  contend. 

Following  the  hearing.  Davis  told  a  re- 
porter that  the  curtailment  was  designed  to 
"stretch"  the  agency's  $25  million  loan  fund 
and  that  there  was  not  enough  money  to 
handle  both  the  "poor"  and  "hire  the  poor" 
loans. 


Small  Bttsinsss  Losino  U.S.  Loans — Aoxnct 
Rktusino  New  Bips  por  Its  CacDrr  P«o- 
(UAM  Until  Furtbkr  Nones — Lack  op 
Funds  Is  Ctttb — Monet  Still  Being  Pro- 
video  po*  Disaster  Bnrrp  and  Antipovxstt 
Projects 

Washincton,    November    3. — Small    Busi- 
ness Administration  is  refusing  to  accept  ap- 
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plications  for  its  ordinary  small  buslaaa 
loan  program  until  further  notice. 

A  spokesman  confirmed  today  that  the 
cutoff  In  applications  began  October  la 
though  no  announcement  was  made  at  the 
time.    The  reason  Is  a  lack  of  funds. 

The  agency  will  continue  Its  antlpoverty 
program  of  very  small  loans,  running  up  to 
$15,000.  It  will  also  continue  Its  progrsm 
of  guarantees  of  private  bank  loans,  which 
can  run  as  high  as  $350,000. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  asked 
Congress  for  $450  million  for  Its  loan  pro. 
gram  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  based  on  » 
recent  record-high  loan  level  of  about  |100 
million  a  quarter. 

ONE  HTTNDtB)  AND  PlPl'I   MILLION  DOIXAIS 

appropriated 

Congress,  however,  approved  only  $150  mil- 
lion In  new  funds  plus  the  right  of  the  SBA 
to  relend  funds  It  receives  In  repayment  c< 
past  loans,  making  an  estimated  total  c( 
$291  million  In  all. 

Contrary  to  reports,  the  agency's  dlfllculty 
has  not  come  about  because  It  has  used  up 
Its  funds  making  disaster  loans.  Congress 
approved  a  last-minute  appropriation  erf 
$160  million  for  disaster  loans,'whlch  should 
cover  the  present  heavy  lending  activity, 
chlefiy  In  Louisiana. 

However,  officials  said  today  that  mudi 
of  the  agency's  manpower  Is  occupied  with 
the  Louisiana  situation,  following  the  hur- 
ricane deslgiLated  as  Betsy.  Thus,  a  backlog 
of  some  3,000  business  loans,  applied  for 
before  the  current  freeze,  has  piled  up  await- 
ing final  approval. 

backlog  to  be  cleared 

The  first  order  of  business  after  the  Loui- 
siana situation  Is  in  hand,  officials  said, 
will  be  to  clean  up  this  backlog.  Then  at 
some  point  applications  will  again  be  re- 
ceived for  new  loans,  though  there  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  some  restrictions. 

Demand  for  SBA  loans  has  been  exception- 
ally high  In  part  because  of  the  booming 
economy  and  a  res\iltlng  generally  strong 
demand   for  credit. 

It  may  also  refiect  some  tightening  of 
lending  policy  by  private  banks,  which  are 
more  nearly  "locmed  up"  than  at  any  time 
In  recent  years,  as  measured  by  the  raUo 
of  loans  to  deposits. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  31,  1966) 

Disaster  Loans  Drt  Up  SBA  Aid  to  Nbgrom 

(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.) 

Emergency  disaster  loans  to  Louisiana 
businessmen  hit  by  Hurricane  Betsy  In  Sep- 
tember have  dried  up  fimds  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  regular  loan  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation. 

Hardest  hit  by  the  SBA  loan  drought  are 
the  Nation's  small  businessmen — Diany  ol 
them  Negroes — who  had  applied  for  loans 
through  the  new  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Centers  In  28  U.S.  cities. 

Applications  are  no  longer  being  accepted 
at  the  centers  for  regular  SBA  loans.  A 
backlog  of  applications  for  special  easy-to- 
get  Economic  Opportunity  Act  loans  hu 
built  up.  And  many  applicants  who  have 
actually  received  letters  approving  their  loans 
have  not  received  their  money  during  the 
past  3  months. 


did:  $ieo  million 
Little  of  the  money  Is  expected  to  be  dis- 
bursed, and  few  new  loan  applications  will  be 
considered,  SBA  officials  say,  until  Congress 
approves  $160  million  in  supplemental  appro- 
priations to  foot  the  bill  for  Hurricane  Beuy 
and  cover  the  backlog  of  other  appllcaUons. 
Negro  businessmen,  meanwhile,  are  grow- 
ing restive,  as  what  seemed  a  promising  pro- 
gram to  help  them  enter  the  economic  main- 
stream has  come  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

They  especially  had  been  counting  on  re- 
ceiving from  the  SBA  the  Economic  Oppor- 


tunity Act  loans  that  requife  Uttle  or  no 
eollsteral;  collateral  has  beea  a  major  stum- 
bling block  In  their  efforts  to  obtain  loans 
before.  i  . 

"I  know  there  are  some  Vfegro  buslnees- 
joen  in  Washington  who  were  already  budget- 
ing money  they  expected  through  the  pro- 
pam."  James  S.  Stanback,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce said.  "Now,  with  no  money  coming, 
they  don't  know  what  they  are  going  to  do." 

CENTERED    ON    NECtOES 

The  Small  Business  Development  Centers 
were  set  up  by  the  Office  of  Etonomlc  Oppor- 
tunity In  14  cities  last  July  to  provide  busi- 
ness training  and  assistance  in  obtaining 
SBA  lo'ans  for  needy  small  businessmen, 
especially  Negroes. 

In  Washington,  only  six  Negro  businessmen 
bad  obtained  SBA  loans  In  13  years  before  last 
summer.  More  than  half  o|  the  145  loans 
approved  through  the  local  center  since  then 
have  gone  to  Negroes. 

Nationwide,  the  number  of  Oitles  served  by 
the  centers  quickly  doubled,  with  dozens  of 
requests  for  them  coming  from  other  towns, 
u  the  public  response  exceeded  all  official 
expectations. 

But  now  the  loan  money  has  suddenly 
itopped  coming.  Samuel  Harris,  director  of 
the  Washington  center,  reported  that  the 
SBA  stopped  accepting  applications  for  reg- 
ular loans  some  time  ago. 

He  also  estimated  that  40  local  applications 
for  poverty  program  loans,  budgeted  sepa- 
rately by  the  SBA,  are  still  awaiting  SBA  ap- 
proval and  that  more  than  a  dozen  local  busi- 
nessmen who  have  received  letters  approving 
their  applications  still  have  not  gotten  any 
money. 

Berkeley  Burrell.  president  of  the  National 
Business  League,  said  the  situation  is  much 
the  same  at  centers  all  over  the  country. 
Representatives  of  the  league's  chapters  In 
dues  with  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ters "are  calling  every  day  to  complain  about 
the  sudden  lack  of  loan  money,"  he  said. 

NEW    CENTERS    CUliqEO 

The  SBA  also  Is  not  allowing  new  centers 
to  open  up  in  cities  asking  for  them,  he 
added,  and  Washington's  ceniiar  has  two  new 
branches,  both  staffed  and  already  open  for 
business,  that  cannot  be  announced  to  the 
public. 

Burrell  beUeves  that  the  stieclal  effort  to 
help  Negro  businessmen  was  never  expected 
to  cost  as  much  as  It  has.  "Now  that  It  is 
«<ldlng  to  the  Oovernment'S  money  prob- 
lems," he  said,  "I'm  afraid  they  will  curtaU 
it  aharply  or  cut  It  off." 

SBA  officials  Insist  that  Hurricane  Betsy 
1»  Uie  only  reason  for  the  loan  embargo, 
toergency  disaster  loans  ne4ded  In  Loulsl- 
»na,  which  get  top  SBA  priority,  are  expected 
to  exceed  the  $88  million  loaned  to  busi- 
nessmen In  Alaska  after  the  earthquake 
there  in  March  1964. 

Diversion  of  large  amounts  of  loan  money 
lor  the  Louisiana  emergency  has  created  a 
"••cklog  of  more  than  4,000  unfilled  loan 
»PPllcatlons  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
one  spokesman  said. 

"As  I  understand  It,"  another  SBA  official 
•»W.  "we  are  nearly  flat  broke." 

"I  realize  the  anxiety  of  other  people 
wuDtlng  on  money  from  us,"  Randall  Tyus, 
the  SBA's  special  aasUtant  in  the  Admln- 
Birator  for  minority  group  aflWrs,  said.  "But 
»e  must  help   these   people   In   the   South 

At  one  point  earlier  this,  month,  the  en- 
we  SBA  loan  machinery  ground  to  a  halt 
M  officials  surveyed  the  amplication  back- 
'og  to  decide  what  programs  to  curtail  for 
now  and  how  much  money  t(>  request  from 
Congress. 

Kow  the  disaster  loan  program  Is  running 
^thly.  SBA  spokesmen  aay.  and  "some 
™>ney   is   expected    to    trtcltle    back   down 


through  the  poverty  loan  program,  although 
progress  wUl  be  slow." 

Officials  of  both  the  SBA  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  which  pays  for 
the  office  expenses  and  management  train- 
ing programs  at  the  Small  Business  Develbp- 
ment  Centers,  promise  that  everything  will 
be  back  to  normal  soon. 

But  Negro  business  leaders,  who  believe 
enough  money  should  have  been  set  aside 
for  the  poverty  loan  program  In  the  first 
place  BO  that  It  would  not  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  Louisiana  emergency,  are  not 
so  optimistic. 

"We  need  a  deeper  commitment  to  the 
Negro  businessman  from  the  Adminlstra'- 
tlon,"  Burrell  said. 


H 


[FrMn  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  13,  1966  J 

SBA  Moves  To  Lncrr  Loans  to  the  Needy 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

Federal  lenders  to  small  business  moved 
today  to  make  sure  that  only  firms  that 
are  really  needy  get  Government  loans. 

One  effect  of  the  action,  however,  will  be 
to  raise  the  Interest  cost  that  many  small 
borrowers  will  pay. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  put 
into  Immediate  effect  today  a  rule  that  al- 
lows private  lenders  to  raise  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  SBA  loans  that  are  taken  over  by 
those  lenders.  » 

Because  this  action  will  reduce  or  cut 
down  the  chance  that  SBA  loan  rates  are 
below  private  money  market  rates.  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  cause  small  borrowers  whose  credit 
Is  good  to  stay  away  from  the  loon  office. 

Thus,  only  small  firms  who  cannot  get 
money  elsewhere  would  be  left  to  borrow 
from  SBA.  For  those  who  get  SBA  loans 
that  are  later  sold  off  to  private  lenders,  the 
cost  probably  would  be  higher  than  under 
past  practice. 

Presumably,  more  SBA  loans  will  now 
wind  up  In  private  portfolios,  since  the 
higher  Interest  would  make  these  loans  more 
attractive  as  Investments. 

SBA  has  been  trying  to  tiun  over  more  of 
its  loan  portfolio  to  private  lenders.  In  line 
with  a  general  Government  policy  of  turn- 
ing Its  credit  responsibility  back  to  normal 
finianclal  channels. 

Eugene  P.  Foley,  SBA  Administrator,  said 
that  the  new  policy  on  Interest  follows  the 
Agency's  recent  discovery  that  about  one 
In  three  of  the  firms  borrowing  at  SBA 
"could  have  obtained  the  loan  from  a  bank 
on  reasonable  terms."  That  Is  "not  in  keep- 
ing" with  the  law  governing  SBA  lending, 
he  said. 

The  new  policy  alters  a  practice  that  had 
held  Interest  rates  on  loans  sold  to  private 
lenders  at  the  level  fixed  at  the  time  the 
loans  were  made.  This  Is  4  percent  or  at 
most  6^  percent  on  loans  made  out  of  SBA 
funds. 

If  a  private  bank  put  up  some  money  for 
these  loans,  it  could  charge  up  to  8  percent 
on  Its  share.  Even  so,  the  combined  rate  of 
a  Joint  SBA-bank  loan  often  was  low  enough 
to  put  It  below  market  rates. 

Beginning  today,  a  buyer  of  an  SBA  loan 
need  no  longer  observe  the  original  Interest 
figure.  He  may  charge  up  to  the  normal 
Interest  rate  prevalUng  in  his  area,  but  In  no 
case  more  than  7V4  percent.  SBA  wUl  set 
the  specific  rate  a  loan  buyer  may  charge. 
"In  most  cases,"  the  Agency, said,  the  per- 
mitted rates  will  be  less  than  7>/2  percent. 

The  new  policy  applies  generally  to  loans 
for  normal  business  purposes — opening  a 
business,  adding  new  lines,  expanding  the 
plant,  and  so  on. 

It  does  not  apply  to  SBA  loans  made  under 
the  antlpoverty  program,  loans  made  to 
firms  In  disaster-hit  areas,  loans  made  by 
private  lenders  but  guaranteed  by  SBA,  or 
loans  to  local  business-development  com- 
panies. 


[From  the  Washington  Pott,  Nov.  3,  1966] 
SBA  To  Ctotail  Loans  Bbcadbs  op  Low 

Funds 

Government  loans  to  small  businesses 
probably  wlU  be  curtaUed  untU  mid- 1966,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration said  yesterday. 

The  agency  now  has  a  backlog  of  applica- 
tions and  It  is  not  accepting  appUcatlons  for 
direct  Government  loans. 

The  agency's  funds  have  been  running  low 
because  of  heavy  loan  disbursements  under 
the  antlpoverty  program  and  outlays  for 
disaster  loans  to  victims  of  hxirrlcanes,  floods, 
and  other  disasters. 

Congress  voted  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation of  $160  million  shortly  before  it  ad- 
journed for  the  year  but  the  money  was  ear- 
marked for  loans  to  victims  of  Hurricane 
Betsy. 

The  SBA  is  still  making  loans  under  the 
antlpoverty  program — which  usually  runs 
$15,000  or  less — tuid  It  is  continuing  to  make 
disbursements  for  community  development 
loans. 

The  spokesman  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  $160  million  appropriation 
would  cover  all  the  requests  for  loans  and 
Louisiana  victims  of  Hurricane  Betsy.  The 
agency  has  approved  loans  In  that  area  at  the 
rate  of  200  per  day  and  has  been  receiving 
applications  at  the  rate  of  400  per  day. 

About  $14.7  million  has  been  disbursed  to 
4,401  victims  whose  homes  were  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  Hurricane  Betsy.  The  agency 
also  has  approved  396  loans  totaling  $6.6 
million  In  that  area. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  SBA  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  $150  million  and 
it  expects  to  receive  another  $141  million  In 
loan  repayments  during  the  year.  The  agency 
has  estimated  that  about  $480  million  would 
have  been  needed  for  the  year  If  it  had 
continued  to  approve  loans  at  the  unusually 
high  rate  of  a  few  months  ago. 

The  spokesman  said,  "We  are  trying  to 
finish  the  hurricane  program  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Then  we  wUl  try  to  clean  up  our  back- 
log and  see  where  we  stand." 

He  said  the  SBA  has  been  urging  banks  to 
make  loans  to  small  businesses  under  a  bank 
guarantee  plan.  Under  this  program,  the 
bank  makes  the  loan  and  the  agency  guaran- 
tees up  to  90  percent  repayment  In  case  of 
default. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  7,  1966] 

Cutback  in  SBA  Loans  Protested 

(By  WUlUm  J.  Rasberry) 

A  decision  to  bar  antlpoverty  business 
loans  to  any  except  the  certified  poor  has  cut 
the  heart  out  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's antlpoverty  program,  it  was  charged 
here  this  week. 

SBA  officials,  most  of  whom  refuse  to  be 
quoted,  deny  there  Is  any  attempt  to  scuttle 
the  overall  program.  They  say  the  cutback 
In  part  of  It  was  made  necessary  because  dis- 
aster loans  to  Louisiana  victims  of  Hurricane 
Betsy  created  a  heavy  drain  on  SBA  funds. 

But  critics  insist  the  hurricane  Is  Just  a 
coverup  for  a  decision  to  downgrade  tb* 
SBA's  antlpoverty  role. 

Previously,  the  SBA  had  been  lending  antl- 
poverty money  at  the  rate  of  $400  to  $435 
million  a  year.  As  a  result  of  the  cutbacks, 
the  rate  is  now  about  $291  million. 

According  to  Berkeley  G.  Burrell,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Business  League,  an  or- 
ganization of  Negro  businessmen,  the  cut- 
back "has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  SBA 
program  to  a  halt  as  far  &s  fighting  poverty 
Is  concerned." 

Basically,  It's  a  matter  of  money.  What 
Is  unclear  Is  whether  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  limit  the  new  Federal 
budget  or  curtail  the  antlpoverty  effort 
Itself. 

There  already  have  been  substantial  cut- 
backs  In   Project  Headstart,   the  preschool 
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progr&m  for  underprlvUeged  chlldr«n;  Vol- 
unteers In  Service  to  America  (VISTA),  the 
Job  Corpe.  Community  Action  Programs,  and 
the  Nelgbt>orhood  Youth  Corps,  whose  local 
program  has  been  reduced  from  3,200  par- 
ticipants to  1.900. 

Under  terms  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  that  established  the  War  on  Poverty,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  been 
making  loans  In  two  basic  categorlea. 

The  Orst  Is  made  up  of  persons  who  are 
themselves  certified  as  poor  on  the  basis  of 
incoml  and  number  of  dependents.  The 
second  category  covers  small  businesses 
which  as  part  of  their  contract  agree  to 
hire  poor  persons. 

That  second  part,  which  had  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  SBA's  antlpoverty  effort,  has 
been  eliminated. 

Observers  both  within  and  outside  the 
United  Planning  Organization,  the  local 
f>overty  coordinator,  have  estimated  that  as 
much  as  90  percent  of  the  SBA's  antlpoverty 
loan  money  had  gone  to  the  latter  category 
before  It  was  cut  out. 

For  months,  SBA  officials  have  been  blam- 
ing Hurricane  Betsy  for  the  lack  of  money 
for  the  antlpoverty  effort.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  emergFncy  disaster  loans  to  Louisi- 
ana businessmen  hit  by  the  hurricane  In  Sep- 
tember have  drained  SBA  funds. 

But  the  SBA  asked  for  and  was  granted  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  1160  million 
to  cover  Hurricane  Betsy  aid. 

As  assistant  SBA  administrator,  Keith  L. 
Hanna.  insists  that  the  business  loan  cut- 
back Is  temporary  and  that  the  program  will 
be  relnstJtuted  "as  soon  as  we  can  get  from 
under  the  backlog  we  have." 

Hanna  said  that  400  to  500  SBA  employees 
are  In  Louisiana  to  administer  the  Hurricane 
Betsy  disaster  program.  He  said  no  more 
blre-the-poor  borrowers,  the  SBA  has  cut  the 
cause  they  are  outdated  by  the  time  anyone 
gets  to  them. 

In  addition  to  barring  applications  from 
hlre-the-poor  borrowers,  the  SBA  has  cut  the 
maximum  amount  of  Its  antlpoverty  loans  to 
$1S,000,  well  below  the  925,000  maximum 
called  for  tn  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

StUl  another,  though  relatively  minor  cut- 
back In  the  number  of  SBA  antlpoverty  loans 
has  resulted  from  a  change  In  Interest  rates. 
Initially.  SBA  could  make  loans  to  buslnesse* 
In  certified  hardcore  unemployment  areas  at 
4  percent.  Now  the  rate  Is  5>4  percent  across 
the  board. 

Oscar  Ornatl,  SBA's  chief  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  manpower,  was  quick  to  add 
that  the  program  ItMlf  Is  essentially  an  ex- 
periment. 

"The  moet  Important  thing  Is  not  the 
specific  number  of  loans."  Ornatl  said.  "The 
program  does  make  It  possible  for  some  indi- 
vidual poor  people  to  enter  the  mainstream 
of  American  business,  and  this  Is  extremely 
valuable  in  showing  other  poor  persons  that 
such  poaalblllUee  do  exist." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  also 
received  a  communication  from  the 
Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  concerning  the 
possibility  of  the  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion merging  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  I  should  like  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  this  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows:  ♦ 

Smaxx^  Bmnnsss  Assoctation 

or  New  Enoland  Inc., 
Boston.  Maas.,  February  2,  1969. 
Hon.  Claiboiikb  Pcli., 
17.5.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAi  SsNATOR  Ptll:  Many  members  of  the 
Smaller  Business  Association  oif  New  England 


have  heard  disturbing  rumors  during  the 
past  few  days  that  plans  are  now  being  dis- 
cussed In  Washington  to  strip  the  Small 
Buslnees  Administration  of  Its  independence 
and  place  It  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Our  association  strongly  believes  such  a 
move  would  seriously  weaken  the  effective 
role  the  SBA  has  performed  since  1953.  There 
Is  no  organization  for  small  buslnees  In  the 
country  that  has  been  more  closely  associated 
with  the  SBA  than  ours.  SBANE  worked 
closely  with  the  House  and  Senate  Small 
Business  Commltteee  In  the  years  preceding 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  I&53  and  many  of 
Its  proposals  were  Incorporated  In  this  legis- 
lation. During  the  past  years  we  have  con- 
tinued to  give  close  attention  and  constant 
otBctal  liaison  to  the  SBA  and  know  of  the 
extensive  assistance  this  agency  has  given  the 
small  business  community  of  the  Nation 
since  it  became  an  independent  agency. 

For  years  before  the  SBA  was  created,  agen- 
cies for  small  business  existed  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  but  their  oapabll- 
Itles  were  never  realized  In  a  def>artment  long 
preoccupied  with  large  buslnefls  affairs. 
SBANE  is  alarmed  that  small  business  prob- 
lems will  again  be  relegated  to  second  place 
within  a  department  more  attuned  to  big 
buslneM. 

Since  106S  Oongrees  has  recognized, 
through  the  SBA,  the  difference  between  big 
and  smaU  buslnees  and  has  served  well  its 
\  obligation  to  assist  the  small  buslnees  com- 
munity. SBANE  respectfully  urges  that  you 
use  the  Influence  of  your  office  in  opposition 
to  any  plans  that  would  dilute  the  alms  and 
programs  of  the  Small  Buslnees  Administra- 
tion. 

Stnoerely, 

Brkzst  H.  Osoooo,  Jr., 

President. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  best  way  this  administra- 
tion can  serve  the  small  businessman  Is 
to  provide  him  with  capital  through  the 
SBA  direct  loan  program.  It  is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  the  fastest  growing 
sectors  of  our  natiohal  economy,  special- 
ity retailing,  services,  finance,  trans- 
portation, and  construction,  Uie  small 
businessman  has  shown  great  surviva- 
bility. The  average  small  business  Is 
frequently  self- initiated,  self-financing, 
and  self-managed.  But  these  busi- 
nesses, in  order  to  continue,  must  suc- 
cessfully compete  against  the  industrial 
giants.  In  order  to  do  this  they  must 
have  easier  access  to  long-term  equity 
financing.  I  would  hope  that  this  ad- 
ministration would  reserve  a  significant 
place  in  our  Oreat  Society  for  small  busi- 
ness and  the  small  businessman  of  our 
coimtry.  They  unquestionably  represent 
the  strength  and  imagination  of  our 
economy.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  expanding  the  loan 
limit  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion in  order  that  the  SBA  regular  busi- 
ness loan  program  might  resume  and 
help  insure  the  survival  of  small  busi- 
ness. 


THE    NEW    METHOD    OF    LISTING 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
day  I  was  going  through  the  most  re- 
cent Foreign  Service  list  and  was  struck 
by  the  lack  of  information  given  con- 
cerning the  individuals  listed. 

I  must  say  that  I  prefer  the  old  list- 
ings, where  a  good  deal  more  informa- 


tion was  given  concerning  the  composi- 
tion of  the  posts,  where  one  could  deline- 
ate who  does  what,  how  many  people 
were  in  diplomatic,  economic,  consular, 
administrative,  and  other  kinds  of 
work  and  which  gives  the  peruser  of  the 
register  considerably  more  information 
tlian  is  presently  the  case. 

I  for  one  prefer  this  older  variation 
and  in  this  connection  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  k  letter  former  Ambas- 
sador Ellis  O.  Briggs  recently  wrote  the 
Foreign  Service  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows:  \ 

I  TopsmxD,  Mainz, 

July  26. 196i. 
To    the    EnrroB    ot  "thz    Foreion    Szrvici 

JOTJRNAL, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Sir  :  The  new  Foreign  Service  list  no  longer 
Usts  the  personnel  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Time  was — as  recently  as  the  January  1966 
issue — when  this  useful  compendium  de- 
scribed with  reasonable  accuracy  the  com- 
poeitlon  of  an  Eimba«y,  and  Indicated  within 
bounds  of  dlscsretion  who  was  doing  what 
within  the  diplomatic  premises,  as  well  at 
the  rank  and  title  of  each  person. 

You  could  tell  whether  the  chief  of  mis- 
sion was  a  profeeslonal  by  noting  the  pres- 
ence, or  absence,  of  the  FSO  symbol.  You 
oould  identify  the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment and  determine  their  functions.  You 
could  even  count  up,  if  you  had  the  desire 
and  the  durability,  how  many  analysts,  car- 
tographers, computers,  coordinators,  en- 
tomologists, hortlculturallsts,  hydrologlsti, 
inspectors,  maintenance  mechanics,  man- 
agers, polytechnlclans,  screening  specialists, 
superintendents,  supervisors,  rural  youth  re- 
hablUtators,  veiterlnarlans  and  Voice  of 
America  relay  stations  there  were  at  anj 
given  poet,  all  busy  helping  the  Ambassador 
to  enrich  foreign  policy. 

In  terms  of  the  public  Interest  it  waf  a 
handy  thing  to  have  each  Embassy  divided 
Into  its  component  political,  econonalc,  con- 
sular, admlnisitratlve,  and  public  affairs  sec- 
tions, with  an  enumeration  of  the  perBonnel 
serving  in  each.  The  old  Foreign  Serrloe 
List  furnished  that  information.  If  it  wm 
not  stlmiilatlng  to  know  how  many  Peace 
Corps  chaperones  In  Africa  were  receiving 
upward  to  920,000  per  annum  to  teach  aus- 
terity to  the  volunteers.  It  was  always  com- 
forting to  note  that  in  the  American  Em- 
bassy In  Athena  (for  example)  there  were 
three  Americans  performing  housekeepdng 
functions  to  every  one  American  performing 
substantive  tasks  in  the  political  and  eoo- 
nocnic  sections. 

Now.  this  valuable  Information  Is  hidden, 
and  poesibly  declared  classified  by  the  home 
office  administrators.  No  longer  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  tell  whether  Sam  Smith,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  with  12  years  of  experience 
behind  him.  Is  a  second  secretary  or  an 
artificial  insemlnator,  or  whether  Joe  Jonee. 
20  years  after  passing  the  Foreign  Service 
examinations,  is  serving  as  an  economist  or 
an  Instructor  In  yodellng  for  peace  In  Upper 
Volta. 

No  longer  Is  there  any  visible  consular  we- 
tlon;  the  very  vice  consuls  thennselves  hsre 
vanished. 

There  Iz  not  even  an  executive  section. 
to  indicate  the  refuge  of  a  hard-pressed 
ambassador. 

Like  George  Orwell's  plga,  everyone  is  sp- 
parently  declared  to  be  equal — except  for  a 
tiny  group  at  the  bead  of  each  list,  certified 
to  be  more  equal  than  others. 

In  one  particular  only  do  I  observe  s  mo- 
tive for  pride  with  respect  to  the  June  19«5 
Foreign  Service  list.  In  this  I  doubtless  »n- 
tlclpate  a  triumphant  article  In  the  newt- 
letter  of  the  Department  of  State,  campitM 
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»lth  self-congratulatory  pH»e  and  photo- 
graphs of  beaming  Potomtuc  personnel  ac- 
cepting an  award  for  superior  performance. 

Whereas  last  January's  Ust  ran  to  117 
numbered  pages,  the  June  edition  (not 
counting  a  handsome  colored  map,  suitable 
lor  framing)  has  been  condensed  to  a  mere 
«7. 

That  has  not,  alas,  beeh  achieved  by  a 
reduction  in  personnel  of  20jpercent  to  match 
the  reduction  In  pages,  pn  the  contrary, 
the  personnel  are  apparently  more  numerous 
than  ever.  The  reduction  in  pages  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  substiiutton  of  type  so 
tiny  that  few  subscribers  Jacking  magnify- 
ing glasses  are  likely  to  g#t  much  beyond 
the  table  of  contents  or  the  preface. 

All  in  all.  the  June  Foreign  Service  list, 
which  falls  to  list  the  personnel  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service,  Is  not  one  of  the 
most  inspired  efforts  since  management  was 
enthroned  and  administration  helped  itself 
to  tiaras  and  scepters  and  cymbals. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ELtts  Briggs. 
Career  Ambassador  (Retired). 


INTERSTATE  90  IN  SOUTH  DA- 
KOTA—RESOLUTION ADOPTED  BY 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
9,  adopted  by  the  South  Dakota  Leg- 
islature, memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  diredt  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  adjust  certain  adminis- 
trative policies  immediately  so  that  the 
planning  and  construction  of  Interstate 
90  Highway  In  South  Dakota  may  be 
completed  with  a  minimum  of  perma- 
nent economic  hardship  to  the  land  area 
and  the  adjacent  land  anea  severed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

House  Concxtbrznt  Ri&DLtmoN  9 
(Introduced  by  Mr.  I^nnlng) 
A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment  of  Commerce  tp  adjust  certain 
administrative  policies  immediately  so  that 
the  planning  and  construction  of  Inter- 
state 90  highway  in  South  pakota,  may  be 
completed  with  a  minimum  of  permanent 
economic  hardship  to  th«  land  area  and 
the  adjacent  land  area  sevidrvd  >. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Hou^  of  Repreaenta- 
«t«s  0/  the  State  of  Souik  Dakota  (the 
Senate  concurring  therein)  rj 

Whereas  administrative  pojllcles  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  have  ndt  considered  the 
economic  Impact  of  Interstate  90  on  the  agri- 
cultural businesses  and  livestock  operations 
la  the  semiarld  country  ofl  South  Dakota; 
and  { 

Whereas  under  present  adifiinlstrative  pol- 
icy of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Boads  a  sufficient 
°'™'>«r  of  practical  sized  Jand  service  fa- 
cilities cannot  be  Included  iA  the  design  of 
Interstate  90;  and  IT 

Whereas  cattle  and  equipment  passes 
•hould  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  need 
rather  than  the  Bureau  oC  Public  Roads 
present  policy  that  these  access  facilities 
must  be  Justified  on  the  bail*  of  the  mone- 
wy  value  of  severance  damages  minus  the 
cost  of  the  structure;  and 

fc.T^*'*^'  ^^"^  •»  *  °®«<1  ft""  the  Bureau  of 
mjllc  Roads  to  establish;  administrative 
»«iDlllty  m  recent  national  policies  for  land 
•w^ce  access  facilities  for  «ittle  and  agrl- 
wutural  pursuits  which  will  bjot  force  South 
"«oto  operators  to  seU  thetr  units  and  not 


make  agricultural  units  unworkable  and  Im- 
possible to  manage;  and 

Whereas  proposed  changes  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for 
approval  by  the  South  Dakota  Department 
of  Highways  which  represent  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  minimize  the  detrimental  impact 
the  Interstate  has  on  certain  land  holdings 
which  have  incorporated  sound  engineer- 
ing practices  and  resulted  In  a  reduction  In 
cost  of  federal  expenditures  and  these  pro- 
posals have  been  rejected;  and 

Whereas  Interstate  90  construction  from 
Cactus  Flat  to  Chamberlain  must  be  ac- 
complished recognizing  It  is  In  the  public 
Interest  to  construct  an  adequate  number 
of  cattle  tmd  equipment  underpasses  even 
though  the  reduction  In  right-of-way  dam- 
ages of  an  Individual  severed  is  insufficient 
to  offset  the  cost.  Policy  must  consider 
multiple  owner  use  and  the  area  economy: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  41st  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  (the  Senate  concurring  therein).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and 
Is  memorialized  to  direct  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  mcke  administrative 
policy  chai\ges  in  regard  to  access  structures 
included  in  Interstate  90  which  will  allow 
these  facilities  at  reasonable  Intervals  based 
on  need  considering  tht  land  use  of  the  area 
and  the  economy  of  the  area;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  South  Dakota,  the 
administrator  of  the  Btireau  of  Public  Roads 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
to  the  South  Dakota  Department  of  High- 
ways, Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
January  28,   1966. 

Concurred  In  by  the  senate  February  2, 
1966. 

Lem  Ovfrpeck, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  President  of  the 
Senate. 

CHAiU.ES  Daoz, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

Niels  P.  Jensen, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

Paul  Inman. 

Chief  Clerk. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  just  who  is  the  Vietiong  is 
apparently  a  riddle  to  many.  An  edito- 
rial in  the  February  16,  Issue  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun  illuminatfs  the  issue. 

The  Sun  editorial  asserts  that  "the  evi- 
dence available  suggests  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  the  Vietcong  are 
creations  of  North  Vietnam,  as  fronts  for 
that  government  rather  than  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam." 

The  Sun  believes  that  "President  Ho 
Chi  Minh  is  being  unrealistic  as  well  as 
unreasonable  when  he  says,  as  he  has 
been  saying  in  his  letters  to  heads  of  state 
around  the  world,  that  *lf  the  United 
States  really  wants  peace,  it  must  rec- 
ognize the  National  Front  for  the  libera- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  as  the  sole  genuine 
representative  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  engage  in  negotiations  with 
it.' " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Sun  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Stm,  Feb.  16. 
1966] 
Fkont  roR  Hanoi 
One  of  the  questions  which  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  could  usefully 
take  up,  as  part  of  its  Inquiry  Into  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  Is  the  status  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  the  Vietcong.  The 
evidence  available  suggests  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  the  Vietcong  are  crea- 
tions of  North  Vietnam,  in  the  familiar  au- 
thoritarian pattern  of  Communist-sponsored 
fronts  and  "people's  democracies,"  and  hence 
are  controlled  by  North  Vietnam  as  fronts 
for  that  Government  rather  than  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Thus.  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  being  \m- 
reallstlc  as  well  as  unreasonable  when  he 
says,  as  he  has  been  saying  In  his  letters  to 
heads  of  state  around  the  world,  that  "If  the 
United  States  really  wants  peace.  It  must  rec- 
ognize the  National  Front  for  the  liberation 
of  South  Vietnam  as  the  sole  genuine  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  engage  In  negoUaUons  with  It."  From 
the  American  viewpoint,  negotiations  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  under  such 
conditions  would  be  nonsense.  We  would  be 
negotiating  with  a  puppet,  talking  to  mouth- 
pieces manipulated  by  others.  The  United 
States  has  made  the  point  that  the  Vietcong- 
Uberatlon  Front  could  be  represented  along 
with  North  Vietnam  In  any  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

Senator  McGee,  of  Wyoming,  discussed  the 
role  of  the  Vietcong-Liberatlon  Front  In  a 
Senate  speech  February  1,  citing  the  book  by 
Prof.  Bernard  Fall  as  an  authority.  Much 
the  same  evidence  was  covered  In  press  dis- 
patches yesterday  from  Washington,  refer- 
ring to  an  analysis  made  for  President  John- 
son. Senator  McOee  urged  Americans  to 
disabuse  themselves  of  the  Idea  that  the 
Vietcong-Liberatlon  Front  U  "some  endemic 
development  within  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam,  some  sort  of  peasant  rebelUon 
against  Saigon."  No  non-Communist  politi- 
cal group  in  South  Vietnam— students 
Buddhists.  Catholics,  liberals,  or  military- 
has  embraced  or  endorsed  the  Vietcong,  he 
noted.  None  has  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  Liberation  Front  as  a  grassroots  or 
native-controlled  South  Vietnamese  poUtlcal 
group.  At  the  most.  Senator  McOee  said, 
it  is  no  more  than  "one  of  the  smaller  of 
the  (special)  Interest  groups"  In  South  Viet- 
nam. For  example,  he  said,  the  Hoa  Hao  and 
the  Cao  Dal  are  minority  political  groups 
which  are  larger  than  the  Liberation  Front. 
Senator  McOex  did  not  have  a  very  large 
audience  in  the  Senate.  He  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but 
some  of  Its  members  would  serve  the  cause  of 
public  enlightenment  if  they  would  help  to 
amplify  our  knowledge  of  Just  what  the 
Vietcong-Liberatlon  Front  Is,  and  is  not. 
This  could  enlarge  the  public  understanding 
which  President  Johnson  needs  as  a  foun- 
dation for  support  of  his  position  on  peace 
negotiations. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  AVENUE 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnia.  Mr. 
President,  the  February  13  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Oazette- 
Meil  State  magazine  carried  an  article 
by  Mr.  Harry  W.  Ernst,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Charleston  Ga- 
zette, regarding  West  Virginia  Avenue, 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  His 
remarks  provide  for  the  folks  back  home 
a  verbal  panorama  of  the  sights  to  be 
viewed  by  traveling  the  length  of  thia 
broad  avenue. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Rccoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcobo, 
as  follows: 

Oum  Snxrr  in  Waskinoton 
(By  Harry  W.  Ernst) 

Wasrincton. — There  aren't  any  hills  along 
the  avenue  named  for  West  Virginia  here, 
which  la  somewhat  seedy  and  obscure  with- 
out Its  nameaake's  redeeming  natural  beauty. 

Few  West  Virginians  among  the  thousands 
who  have  visited  or  moved  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  probably  know  where  West  Virginia 
Avenue  Is.  And  understandably  so.  It's  off 
the  marble  monument  circuit. 

Dedicated  In  1909,  West  Virginia  Avenue 
begins  at  K  Street  about  a  dozen  blocks 
northwest  of  the  Capitol.  Roee  &  Jake  Mar- 
ket ("meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  beer")  and  a 
hedge-fliled  Island  guards  Its  entrance. 

About  20  blocks  later  after  a  confusing  en- 
counter with  Montana  Avenue,  West  Virginia 
Avenue  fades  away  Jiut  beyond  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  tracks. 

An  old  car  with  a  flat  tire  parked  In  a 
backyard  and  trash-Uttered  sidewalks  remind 
the  visitor  of  a  typical  West  Virginia  hollow. 
West  Virginia  Avenue  also  looks  rundown 
and  almost  forgotten. 

But  It  has  two  claims  to  fame — the  100- 
aere  campus  of  federally  financed  Oallaudet 
College,  the  world's  only  college  for  the  deaf, 
and  one  of  two  District  of  Columbia  auto 
Inspection  stations  that  anger  and  help 
protect  motorists. 

In  West  Virginia  all  you  do  to  get  an  in- 
spection sticker  Is  drive  In  to  see  your 
friendly  neighborhood  mechanic.  It's  not 
that  easy  in  Washington.  The  police  operate 
the  two  inspection  staitons,  which  are 
equipped  with  imposing  machines  that  check 
your  machine.  And  what  human  dares  argue 
If  the  police  machines  insist  that  his  machine 
la  sick  and  needs  treatment? 

Those  who  don't  like  to  leave  home  could 
■tick  around  and  even  be  burled  along  West 
Virginia  Avenue,  which  Senator  Jknntnos 
Randolth,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  re- 
calls visiting  as  a  boy  on  a  patriotic  pilgrim- 
age with  his  father. 

Along  the  avenue  are  row  houses,  a  Roman 
Catholic  school,  service  stations  and  garages 
(Including  Washlng)oti's  "Uttle  Detroit"), 
used  car  lots,  restaurants,  a  liquor  store, 
warehouses  (eggs,  coffee,  liquor,  and  furni- 
ture), and  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery. 

A  narrow  four  lanes  and  partially  lined 
with  sycamore  trees.  West  Virginia  Avenue 
falls  to  live  up  to  the  beauty  of  iu  namesake. 
At  its  Intersection  with  Florida  Avenue,  for 
Instance,  there  Is  a  small  plot  of  ground  bear- 
ing a  sign  that  reads  "No  ball  playing  on  this 
park,  U.S.  Park  Service."  although  It's  diffi- 
cult to  Imagine  anyone  but  ants  playing  ball 
there. 

West  Vlrglnlana  might  want  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  other  SUtes  with  Washington  ave- 
nues named  for  them  by  sending  contribu- 
tions to  beautify  West  Virginia  Avenue. 
For  those  with  SUtes  rlghu  sentlmenu, 
such  a  gesture  would  symbollee  their  ambi- 
tion to  reverse  the  How  of  handouts  from 
Washington. 

More  than  9800.000  already  has  been  do- 
nated by  citlsens  from  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  help  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  make 
the  Nation's  Capital  a  more  beautiful  city. 
Some  elementary  school  children  in  Califor- 
nia even  contributed  91.31  to  the  cause. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government  Is 
seeking  Federal  funds  to  replace  and  repair 
deteriorating  housing  in  a  half  square  mile 
area  bordering  on  West  Virginia  Avenue. 

But  that's  peanuts  compared  to  the  mil- 
lions which  Federal  officials  hope  to  spend  re- 
building Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  Nation's 
ceremonial  boulevard  that  links  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol. 


West  Virginians  will  have  to  setUe  for  a 
more  attractive  West  Virginia  Avenue.  They 
can  do  their  share  by  sending  contributions 
to  the  National  Park  Service.  Trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers — perhaps  some  native  to  West 
Virginia — would  perk  up  the  old  avenue  In 
the  Image  of  its  namesake,  especially  U  the 
old  car  la  left  In  the  backyard. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  BrOLrrARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL  1966 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which  is 
S.  2791. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  2791)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  traclced  combat  vehicles  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

THE    MEANING    OF    VIETNAM 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  speak  on  the  subject 
of  our  foreign  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 
I  believe  that  in  Vietnam  we  face  a  mo- 
mentous decision— one  which  may  well 
determine  the  world  position  of  the 
United  States,  for  good  or  ill,  now  and  in 
the  years  to  come. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
Department  of  State  during  World  War 
n  and  in  the  postwar  period.  Those 
were  the  years  when  the  fateful  crises 
which  have  since  matured  first  came 
into  being.  That  was  the  time  when  we 
rejected  a  "heathen  trust"  In  the  atomic 
equivalent  of  the  "reeking  tube  and  iron 
shard"  as  the  means  for  imposing  a  Pax 
Americana  on  a  prostrate  world. 

We  chose  instead  the  path  of  peace. 
Peace  through  international  under- 
standing and  cooperation.  We  placed 
our  trust  in  the  good  will  of  mankind 
and  what  we  believed  was  an  indomita- 
ble human  instinct  for  survival  In  the 
post-Hiroshima  age. 

We  laboriously  set  up  an  elaborate 
International  machinery  for  keeping 
world  peace.  We  did  so  not  with  any 
Utopian  or  messianic  vision  of  what  it 
could  accomplish.  We  merely  hoped 
that  our  handiwork  would  be  strong 
enough  and  flexible  enough  in  future 
years  to  control,  or  at  least  contain,  the 
crises  which  were  even  then  foreseeable 
if  and  when  they  were  triggered  by  a 
new  type  of  aggression  and  a  new  breed 
of  aggressors. 

We  found  that  even  this  modest  hope 
was  illusory.  We  learned  20  years  ago 
that  U.S.  power  and  the  unflinching  will 
to  use  it  was  the  only  effective  deterrent 
to  Communist  aggressi^. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Insights  and 
experience  gained  In  those  years  may 
prove  to  be  a  useful  resource  to  the 
Senate  in  Its  discussions  of  our  course 
in  Vietnam  and  In  assessing  its  impli- 
cations for  the  future  of  our  Nation. 


THE  BUXJTWUWt  ASIA  aooLxmoN  or  its« 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  when 
it  passed  the  southeast  Asia  resolution 
In  1964.  I  have,  however,  read  carefully 
the  resolution  Itself  and  the  legislative 
history  connected  with  its  adoption,  in 
submitting  that  resolution  to  the  Senate 
for  its  overwhelming  approval,  the  floor 
manager  for  the  legislation  made  It 
clear : 

The  resolution  now  before  the  Senate  is 
designed  to  shatter  whatever  Illusions  our 
adversaries  may  harbor  about  the  determi- 
nation of  the  United  States  to  act  promptly 
and  vigorously  against  aggression. 

When  asked  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  whether  the 
resolution  gave  the  President  authority 
"which  could  lead  us  into  war,"  the 
chairman  replied: 

That  is  the  way  I  would  Interpret  It.  If  a 
situation  later  developed  In  which  we 
thought  the  approval  should  be  withdrawn, 
it  could  be  withdrawn  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion." 

I  agree  with  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  interpretation  of  its  possi- 
ble Implications  as  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  I  believe  the  reso- 
lution wEis  a  dramatic  endorsement  by 
the  Congress  of  the  solemn  pledge  made 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy  in  his 
inauguial  address,  where  he  said: 

Let  every  nation  •  •  •  know  that  we  shall 
pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden  •  •  •  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  ensure  the 
survival  of  liberty. 

The  menace  of  trigger  happiness  to 
world  peace  was  an  issue  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1964.  Yet  the  people 
of  the  United  States  endorsed  by  over- 
whelming majority  the  confidence  of  the 
Congress  in  the  President's  ability  and 
determination  to  preserve  world  peace 
while  acting  to  deter  international  ag- 
gression. 

What  then  Is  the  record  of  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  keep  peace  in  southeast 
Asia? 

As  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Aimed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  he  has  or- 
dered military  action  to  preserve  the  in- 
dependence of  South  Vietnam.  I  tielieve 
that  action  is  a  responsible,  necessary, 
and  restrained  use  of  the  minimal  force 
required  to  deter  the  present  level  of  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam  and  to  honor  our 
national  commitments. 

As  Chief  of  State  he  has  brought  home 
to  the  leadership  of  very  nation  on  earth 
and  to  all  the  people  of  the  free  world 
two  messages: 

First.  Our  desire  for  an  honorable  and 
peaceful  settlement  which  will  insure  the 
independence  of  South  Vietnam. 

Second.  Our  determination— if  no 
honorable  settlement  is  possible — to  pro- 
tect the  liberty  of  the  gallant  people  of 
South  Vietnam  "as  long  as  aggression 
commands  us  to  battle." 

In  his  search  for  a  peaceful  and  honor- 
able settlement  he  has  shown  a  combina- 
tion of  patience,  resourcefulness,  and 
Initiative  which  I  believe  to  be  without 
precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

He  has  enlisted  the  assistance  of  every 
relevant  organ  of  the  machinery  for  in- 
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temational  cooperation  e$tabllshed  since 
World  War  H. 

He  has  even  sought  and  obtained  the 
assistance  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
other  Communist  and  nonalined  powers 
of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Aila  to  use  their 
influence  with  Hanoi  to  o^n  the  door  to 
negotiations. 

He  sought  and  enlisted  the  great  moral 
Influence  of  His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul,  who 
has  urged  arbitration  of  the  Vietnam 
controversy  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  an  age  of  instant  global  communi- 
cations he  has  combined  the  prestige  of 
Presidential  diplomacy  with  the  power 
of  the  mass  media  to  communicate  to  the 
world  at  large  the  sincerity  of  our  Na- 
tion's desire  for  peace  with  honor. 

At  considerable  risk,  he  ordered  a  sus- 
pension of  bombing  of  strategic  targets  In 
North  Vietnam  to  convinoe  the  aggressor 
that  our  purpose  was  not  to  destroy  him 
but  merely  to  deter  his  aggression. 

He  has  appealed  to  Hanoi  directly,  only 
to  have  his  appeal  spumed  on  the  ground 
that  the  United  States  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  gain  at  the  conference  table 
what  it  was  unable  to  winj  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

This  record  is  the  eloquent  evidence 
by  deeds,  not  words,  of  the  patience  and 
slcill  with  which  the  President  has  dis- 
charged his  pledge  to  seek  every  road  to 
peace  in  South  Vietnam.  But  the  Peip- 
ing-Hanol  aggressors  have  spumed  his 
every  effort.  Theh-  brinksmanship  has 
compelled  him  to  resume  the  use  of  mili- 
tary forces  to  deter  their  mounting 
aggression. 

The  calculated  risks  which  this  course 
entails  are  minor  when  cdmpared  to  the 
disaster  the  Nation  Invites  if  it  falls  to 
pursue  it.  For  we  face  an  enemy  whose 
primary  technique  of  conquest  is  not  by 
military  victory  on  the  field  of  battle, 
but  by  the  psychological  exhaustion  of 
his  adversary. 

At  this  time  what  could  better  serve 
our  adversary's  purpose  than  undermin- 
ing the  President's  leadership  by  de- 
stroying the  faith  of  our  people  in  the 
Justice  of  the  cause  for  which  we  fight 
in  Vietnam  and  of  its  vital  Importance 
to  the  United  States? 

In  the  present  supercharged  and  emo- 
tional setting,  a  deliberate  and  thought- 
ful approach  by  the  Congress  to  its  con- 
sUtutional  responsibility  In  the  Vietnam 
crisis  would  be  enormously  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible.  The  Nation's  confidence  In 
its  free  institutions  to  function  at  a  time 
of  clear  and  present  danger  would  be 
eroded— perhaps  beyond  repair.  The 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  now  existing 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
would  be  impaired. 

The  best  possible  preventive  of  any 
such  occurrence  is  to  build  an  Informal 
national  resolve  as  the  WeUne  of  our 
national  purpose  In  Vietnam. 

1  profoundly  believe  It  is  the  Senate's 
^titutional  responsibility  to  con- 
mbute  to  this  process.  In  the  best  inter- 
na of  the  Nation— and  to  strengthen 
we  hands  of  the  President  In  the  days 
w  come— I  respectfully  silbmlt  that  the 
»«nates  contribution  musit  be  Informed 
"«  responsible. 


THE    NEB)    rOR   SENATE   DISCUSSION 

The  New  York  Times  for  January  29, 
1966,  carried  an  accoimt  of  the  question- 
ing of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  quotes 
the  chairman  as  saying: 

In  my  long  career  in  Congress  I've  never 
aeen  so  much  apprehension  over  a  military 
involvement.  I've  never  encountered  such 
a  complex  Issue.  This  is  a  subtle  thing — 
unlike  the  Invasion  of  South  Korea  by  Com- 
munist forces  from  the  north  or  the  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor  •  •  •  there  U  a  lack  of 
imderstandlng  ot  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

I  agree  with  these  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tingiiished  chairman.  There  is  great  ap- 
prehension about  our  military  involve- 
ment. The  Pelping-Hanol  aggression  Is, 
as  he  says,  a  "subtle  thing."  Nothing 
like  the  traumatic  shock  of  the  Japanese 
assault  on  Pearl  Harbor  or  the  sudden 
Communist  Invasion  of  South  Korea. 

But  it  is  not  unique.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  United  States  was  confronted  with 
an  early  model  of  the  Communist  tech- 
nique of  externally  controlled  conquest 
designed  to  take  over  small  nations  from 
within,  masquerading  as  a  "civil  war  of 
national  liberation." 

That  wsis  during  my  tour  of  duty  as 
Assistant  Secretary  under  then  Secretary 
of  State  Byrnes.  At  that  time  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  the  late  and  beloved  Tom 
Connally  and  the  distinguished  leader  of 
the  minority  was  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg. 

Then  the  names  of  the  arenas  were 
Iran,  Greece,  and  Turkey — the  early 
harbingers  of  our  present  confrontation 
In  Vietnam.  Let  me  repeat.  We  learned 
then  that  there  was  only  one  deterrent 
the  Communist  aggressor  respected.  It 
was  not  the  moral  influence  of  the  United 
Nations.  Or  what  is  known  as  world 
opinion.  It  was  American  power  backed 
by  the  will  to  apply  it. 

The  present  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  Vietnam  situation,  in  my  opinion, 
Is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple have  been  confused  as  to  what  the 
war  really  Involves. 

Millions  of  words  on  the  Vietnam  war 
have  been  printed  by  our  enterprising 
mass  media.  Our  pundits  and  nation- 
ally syndicated  columnists  have  main- 
tained a  steady  stream  of  pontification. 
Radio  and  television  have  outdone  them- 
selves In  spectacular  on-the-spot  re- 
porting juid  have  gone  In  for  dally  In- 
depth  interpretation  of  the  news. 

This  plethora  of  information  and 
opinion  is  difficult  to  digest  even  for  the 
most  sophisticated  and  reflective  Amer- 
ican. For  many.  It  just  is  not  assimi- 
lable.   They  are  simply  bewildered. 

Moreover,  the  inherent  complexities  of 
the  situation  have  been  distorted  and 
confused  almost  beyond  recognition  by 
an  uncontrolled  and  seemingly  uncon- 
trollable force  In  our  national  life  known 
as  public  diplomacy.  This  phenomenon 
has  all  but  usurped  the  Senate's  advise 
and  consent  role  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs. 

Many  of  those  who  oppose  our  policy 
In  Vietnam  are  articulata,  emotionally 
compulsive  and  highly  vocal.  Most  of 
them  are  politically  motivated.    Collec- 


tively, they  have  established  themselves 
as  the  self-anointed  priesthood  of  the 
new  profession  of  public  diplomacy. 

Numerically  the  various  pressure - 
groups  comprising  the  public  diplomacy 
network  are  insignificant.  But  their 
ability  to  confuse  the  public  mind  on  the 
crucial  issues  Involved  in  Vietnam  Is 
great. 

Indeed,  the  cmnulative  Impact  of  the 
raging  torrent  of  contradictory  publicity 
has  produced  dismay  and  bewilderment 
among  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
and  experienced  analysts  of  interna- 
tional affairs.  They  have  called  on  the 
Congress — and  particularly  the  Sen- 
ate— for  clarification.  I  mention  a  few 
recent  examples. 

Walter  Llppmann  thinks  that  what  Is 
needed  is  a  "thorough  debate"  In  the 
Senate  of  what  he  calls  the  "surrepti- 
tious war"  In  Vietnam. 

James  Reston  believes  that  the  Senate 
has  failed  to  discuss  the  issue  In  Viet- 
nam with  any  perception.  In  a  column 
entitled  "What  Great  Debate?"— New 
York  Times,  January  21.  1966— he 
complains : 

If  all  this  is  to  confuse  the  enemy.  It  must 
be  a  success — for  the  so-called  debate  Is 
certainly  confusing  everybody  else. 

Eric  Sevareld,  In  a  remarkably  per- 
ceptive column,  says  we  have  reached 
"a  watershed  in  our  history  which  will 
require  the  understanding  of  this  and 
many  Congresses  to  come."  That  Viet- 
ruun  is  merely  the  shock  which  "com- 
pletes the  process  .  of  dissolving  the 
American  lUusIons." 

Has  this  distinguished  body  Indeed 
been  derelict  In  Its  duties  and  responsl- 
bUitles? 

Tom  Wicker— Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Times,  In  a  column 
on  "The  Role  of  Congress  In  the  20th 
Century"  written  as  far  back  as  August 
of  1965 — notes  that  the  Senate  has  all  but 
abandoned  Its  traditional  role  as  the 
watchdog  of  our  foreign  policy. 

He  urged  that  great  foreign  policy  Is- 
sues should  be  the  subject  of  Senate  dis- 
cussion— not  only  this  year  but  in  the 
years  to  come — as  a  vital  constitutional 
responsibility.     These  are  his  words: 

What  Congress  ought  to  develop  is  effec- 
tive means  of  shaping  and  Influencing  Presi- 
dential power,  directing  It  to  new  concerns 
•  •  •  nitpicking  at  executive  prerogatives  Is 
no  substitute  for  a  vital  representative  func- 
tion. 

Let  me  repeat. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Senate,  in  the 
discharge  of  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility, to  help  build  the  Informed  national 
resolve  which  must  be  the  lifeline  of  our 
national  purpose  in  Vietnam. 

Surely,  this  Chamber  dare  not  abdi- 
cate Its  advise  and  consent  responsibility 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  electronic  public 
diplcmiacy.  Nor  to  sacrifice  what  the 
late  President  Kennedy  called  our  great- 
est asset.   I  quote: 

The  willingness  of  a  free  and  determined 
people,  through  their  elected  officials,  to  face 
all  problems  and  meet  aU  dangers  free  from 
panic  and  fear. 

Let  us,  then,  discuss  In  this  Chamber 
the  painful  and  momentous  subject  of 
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Vietnam.  In  all  humility,  I  suggest  a 
few  caveats. 

Let  our  discussion  be  free  of  the  Ide- 
ological cliches  and  stereotypes  which 
are  endemic  to  the  practice  of  public 
diplomacy  as  I  have  described  It. 

Let  us  remember  that  It  Is  not  the 
mission  of  the  Senate  to  second  guess  or 
outguess  the  President  in  his  day-to-day 
foreign  policymaking. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that,  unlike  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Senate  Is  poorly 
equipped  to  coach  the  Commander  In 
Chief  on  the  abatement  or  stepping-up 
of  the  bombing  of  strategic  targets  in 
Vietnam. 

Let  us  be  cautious  in  expressing  geo- 
political judgments  or  strategic  opinions 
as  to  whether  or  not  any  proposed  or 
even  rumored  military  action  will  em- 
broil us  in  a  nuclear  exchange  with  Rus- 
sia; or  in  a  protracted  land  war  with 
mainland  China. 

Let  us  not  be  stampeded,  one  way  or 
another,  by  claim  as  to  whether  world 
opinion  win  or  will  not  approve  the 
President's  course  In  Vietnam.  As  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
said: 

Any  country  half  slave  or  all  slave  to  for- 
eign crltlclBin  cannot  stand  except  as  a  men- 
tal Institution. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  symbolic  Impor- 
tance of  foreign  policy,  particularly  In 
Western  dealings  with  the  Communist 
world. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  in  our  dealings 
with  this  Communist  adversary  the 
thnist  of  his  aggression  will  invariably  be 
directed  at  the  weak  points  of  our  psy- 
chological armor. 

Finally,  let  lis  never  forget  that  a 
power — even  as  great  a  power  as  the 
United  States — can  survive  only  if  It  Is 
vrtlling  to  fight  for  its  interpretation  of 
Justice  and  Its  conception  of  vital  inter- 
est. 

The  Issues  which  will  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion are  many.  Some  of  than  of  so 
delicate  a  nature  that  they  can  be  con- 
sidered only  In  executive  session. 

But  what  the  American  people  will 
expect  to  get  from  their  Senate  are  in- 
formed and  honest  answers  to  two  over- 
riding questions : 

Just  what  are  our  country's  stakes  In 
Vietnam? 

And  are  they  worth  fighting  for? 

THX     tNTXLUQBMT     MANAGCHKNT     Or     ftlSX 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  these 
questions.  And  any  responsible  answers 
will  involve  value  Judgments  on  which 
reasonable  men  may  honestly  differ.  But 
what  we  must  remember  is  that  we  face 
a  condition,  not  a  theory.  We  are  heavily 
involved  in  southeast  Asia. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  as  the  lynchpln 
of  free  world  security  and  stability,  the 
United  States  cannot  avoid  risk  in  the 
conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs.  Its  ob- 
jective must  be  the  Intelligent  manage- 
ment of  risk.  Accordingly,  the  potential 
risks  which.  It  is  claimed  our  present 
course  involves — such  as  the  danger  of  a 
war  with  Red  China — should  be  coolly 
assessed  and  balanced  against  the  haz- 
ards entailed  in  any  alternative  which 
the  critics  of  our  present  course  propose. 


The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee recently  heard  the  views  of  Lt. 
Qen.  James  M.  Gravin.  now  retired,  and 
former  Ambassador  George  F.  Kennan. 
two  distinguished  critics  of  our  Vietnam 
policy.  Now,  I  have  great  respect  for 
both  General  Gavin  and  Mr.  Kennan. 
Indeed  It  was  in  Febriiary  of  1946 — dur- 
ing my  tour  of  duty  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State — that  George  Kennan,  then 
our  Charge  d'Affalres  in  Moscow,  cabled 
the  Department  the  original  version  of 
his  now  celebrated  and  widely  published 
anaylsis  of  Soviet  behavior. 

In  their  televised  testimony  before  the 
committee,  both  General  Gavin  and 
Ambassador  Kennan  agreed  they  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  military  per- 
formance of  our  commanders  and  troops 
in  Vietnam.  But  they  insisted  that  es- 
calation of  the  conflict  might  Involve  us 
In  a  war  with  Red  China. 

General  Gavin  was  of  the  opinion  that 
a  substantial  American  troop  buildup 
beyond  present  levels  might  provoke 
Chinese  Intervention  In  Vietnam.  Am- 
bassador Kennan  stated  that  such  inter- 
vention 'almost  certainly"  would  occur  if 
we  were  "to  attempt  to  crush  North  Viet- 
nam strength  to  a  point  where  Hanoi 
could  no  longer  give  any  support  to  Viet- 
cong  political  activity  in  the  south." 

While  the  possibility  of  such  inter- 
vention by  Peiping  shoiild  not  be  ignored, 
the  risk  must  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  probabilities.  It  Is  one  which  only  the 
President  is  in  a  position  to  evaluate  and 
manage  in  the  light  of  Indispensable 
secret  intelligence  and  the  counsel  of  his 
responsible  military  and  political  ad- 
visers. 

General  Gavin  made  it  clear  that  since 
his  retirement  from  the  Army  in  1958 
he  has  had  no  access  to  classified  mili- 
tary information.  Ambassador  Kennan 
made  a  similar  disclaimer,  adding  that 
he  had  no  specialized  knowledge  of 
southeast  Asia. 

The  nub  of  the  testimony  of  both  men 
is  this.  Our  stakes  in  Vietnam  do  not 
justify  the  costs  of  the  conflict  or  the 
risk  of  war  with  China  which  they  be- 
lieve it  might  provoke.  Indeed  Ambas- 
sador Kennan  feels  that  our  Involvement 
is  one  our  Government  should  liquidate 
"just  as  soon  as  this  can  be  done  without 
inordinate  damage  to  our  own  prestige 
or  to  the  stability  of  conditions  In  that 
area." 

If  our  stakes  In  Vietnam  were  as  neg- 
ligible as  General  Gavin  and  Ambassador 
Kennan  apparently  believe  them  to  be, 
our  position  there  would  have  been 
liquidated  long  ago.  But  are  they  neg- 
ligible? And  can  they  be  liquidated  with- 
out "inordinate  damage  to  our  prestige" 
and  to  our  international  position?  Here 
we  come  face  to  face  with  the  question 
I  posed  originally,  which  the  Ga\in-Ken- 
nan  testimony  largely  ignores  and  which 
the  administration  has  discussed  mainly 
In  generalities. 

Just  what  are  our  country's  stakes  In 
Vietnam? 

OUB    STAKES   IN    VIKrNAM 

As  I  see  them,  our  stakes  In  Vietnam 
are  political,  moral,  psychological,  and 
military.  In  that  order.  I  believe  they 
Kn  mountain  high. 


oca  sTsmc  or  coixscnvx  secuutt 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  were 
prepared  to  entrust  our  national  sur- 
vival to  a  system  of  collective  security 
under  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  When  that  failed,  we  sought 
to  salvage  the  system  through  a  networlc 
of  regional  alliances  of  mutual  defense 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Thus  we  have  the  Inter- American 
Treaty  for  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
NATO  for  Europe,  the  Baghdad  Pact  for 
the  Middle  Ea.st.  SEATO  for  southeast 
Asia  and  ANZUS  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  In  addition  to  these  multi- 
lateral pacts,  we  have  bilateral  mutual 
defense  treaties  with  Japan,  Nationalist 
China,  South  Korea,  and  the  Philllpines. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  these 
treaties  is  to  keep  our  allies  from  falling 
imder  Communist  influence  or  domina- 
tion. For.  should  that  ever  occur,  the 
scales  of  world  power  would  be  tipped 
against  the  free  world. 

The  primary  function  of  these  pacts  is 
to  draw  a  line  acro^  which  an  aggressor 
cannot  move  without  risk  of  war  and, 
should  aggression  occur,  to  legitimize  D5. 
intervention. 

But  without  the  ability,  willingness. 
and  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  use  its  power  to  carry  out  its  treaty 
obligations,  these  mutual  defense  pacts 
are  mere  scraps  of  paper. 

This  is  why  Communist  politico-mili- 
tary strategy  presses  a  never-ending  ef- 
fort to  diminish  American  power  and  in- 
fluence on  the  Eurasian  Continent  and  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

What  would  happen  if  the  United 
States  failed  to  redeem  its  pledge  under 
the  SEATO  Treaty  to  defend  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam.  A  chain 
reaction — even  now  foreseeable  would  be 
triggered. 

The  confidence  of  the  free  people  of 
Asia  in  the  value  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  deter  Communist  aggression  would  be 
undermined.  They  would  rush  to  make 
their  pathetic  deals  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  great  Communist  powers  of 
Asia. 

The  long  shadow  of  impending  catas- 
trophe would  lengthen.  For  South  Viet- 
nam would  provide  the  blueprint  for  the 
takeover  of  Latin  America  and  Africa  by 
a  variety  of  indigenous  Ho  Chi  Mlnhs. 

Our  influence  tn  the  world— the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  power  that  is  the  United 
States — would  l>e  bankrupt. 

Penned  up  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  our  foreign  markets  and  supplies  of 
essential  raw  mat^lals  dependent  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Communists,  our  full-em- 
ployment economy  would  be  shattered. 

The  alternatives  would  be  grim.  Na- 
tional pacifism  combined  with  unilateral 
disarmament.  Or  isolationism  in  for- 
tress America — beleaguered  in  a  Com- 
munist world. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield.  _, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yesterday 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
prlvUeged  to  hear  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
testify.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  was  the 
commander  of  the  101st  Airborne  Dlvi- 
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glon  that  droiHJed  In  by  parachute  on 
Normandy  several  hours  before  the  first 
boat  hit  the  beach  on  D-day  in  France. 
He  is  perhaps  the  greatest  fighting  offi- 
cer still  alive  in  this  country.  General 
Taylor's  son  is  at  present  serving  as  a 
captain  of  infantry. 

General  Taylor  testified  Otiftt  that  same 
old  division,  the  101st  Alribome,  today 
Is  composed  of  boys  who  are  just  as  good 
ti  those  who  dropped  In  on  the  Germans 
In  Normandy  on  D-day.  He  testified  that 
the  boys  In  the  1st  Marines  are  just 
u  good  as  the  boys  who  served  In  Uiat 
division  in  earlier  years.  The  same  Is 
tnie  of  the  25th  Division.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  the  other  fine  itUts  in  Viet- 
nam. The  same  is  true  of  tbe  qualifica- 
tions of  the  fine  Special  Service  Forces. 
Their  morale  is  magniflceniu 

I  checked  the  records  of  the  1st  In- 
fantry, which  marched  behind  George 
Washington.  I  checked  the  records  of 
all  the  units.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever 
been  defeated  by  the  enemy  on  a  field 
of  battle. 

General  Taylor  said,  in  dffect,  that  If 
this  Nation  suffers  defeat  fcnd  national 
dishonor,  and  if  these  fine  young  men 
are  compelled  to  pull  Old  Glory  down 
from  the  flagpole  and  run  up  the  white 
flag  of  surrender.  It  will  not  be  because 
they  did  not  fight;  It  will  be  because  we 
did  not  let  them  fight  and  because  we 
failed  to  support  them.  If  they  are  de- 
feated, defeat  will  have  resulted  from 
orders  from  Washington,  from  erroneous 
instructions  from  Congress.  But  they 
will  not  be  defeated  because  they  failed 
to  flght  for  their  country. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  It 
will  be  because  we  lacked  moral  stature 
and  fiber  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  will  be 
defeated  because  we  were  not  made  of 
the  stem  stuff  that  characterized  the 
men  who  sat  in  the  Senate  iii  years  gone 
by.  They  will  not  be  defefited  betause 
they  were  not  worthy  of  tihelr  fathers 
or  grandfathers.  i 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Oarollna.  It 
»iU  not  be  because  the  juWor  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  not  stood  up  for 
them.  I  commend  the  Senaltor.  He  has 
stood  fast  in  support  of  our  fighting  men 
In  Vietnam  and  of  our  policcy  there.  He 
*  one  of  the  strong  voices  In  the  Senate 
on  this  subject.  I  commend  him  for 
that.  The  American  people  have  grati- 
tude to  him  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  fine  statement  that  the  Ben- 
»wr  from  South  Carolina  U  making. 

HI  had  been  asked  whether  we  should 
•end  men  over  there,  I  do  not  know  what 
I  would  have  advised.  Probably  I  would 
nave  advised  against  sending  them.  But 
n  I  had  been  shown  the  trfeaty  we  had 
"»»de  and  had  been  aware  6t  the  sacri- 
«»s  behig  made  by  the  people  of  Viet- 
n«m  in  trying  to  defend  their  liberty 
•JJtost  communism.  I  might  have  been 
persuaded  that  we  should  s^nd  our  men 
there.  \ 

But  if  I  had  agreed  to  sphd  them.  I 
'wuld  have  said.  "Please  sehd  our  boys 
*°o  are  there  all  the  thing*  that  they 
need  to  fight  with.  If  thejf  are  Ukely 
"be  cut  off  and  might  mve  to  sur- 
"JJder,  send  reinforcement.     Do  not 


send  them  there  to  surrender  and  be  deci- 
mated with  no  help  coming,  as  happened 
at  the  time  of  Dlenbienphu." 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

NATIOKAL   RONOK   AND    NATIONAL   PTmPOSB 

The  Geneva  agreement'  of  1962  to 
which  we  were  signatory  was  supposed  to 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Laos.  We 
signed  In  good  faith.  It  was  immedi- 
ately violated  by  the  Commimists. 
Laos  became  a  corridor  for  the  conquest 
of  South  Vietnam.  Today,  among  the 
nations  of  southeast  Asia,  Geneva  has 
already  become  a  symbol  of  American 
lack  of  power  to  deter  Communist  ag- 
gression. Or  worse — the  lack  of  our 
Nation's  will  to  use  its  military  power  in 
the  discharge  of  its  national  commit- 
ments. 

When  we  signed  the  agreement  to  in- 
sure the  neutrality  of  laos  we  had  not 
begun  the  conversion  of  our  military  pos- 
ture from  one  of  nuclear  massive  retali- 
ation to  the  present  one  of  fiexible  re- 
sponse. In  South  Vietnam  we  can  now 
be  fiexible  and  firm. 

We  must  be  firm  In  ovr  resolve  to  fight 
until  a  self-enforcing,  subversion -proof 
settlement  which  secures  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  is  reached.  A 
settlement  which  will  eliminate  the  Viet- 
cong  as  an  internal  force  for  the  Com- 
munist conquest  of  South  Vietnam  by 
terror,  assassination,  and  subversion. 

This  Is  the  only  kind  of  settlement 
which  can  justify  the  sacrifice  of  Amer- 
ican lives  in  Vietnam.  But  let  us  be 
realistic.  Such  a  settlement  is  a  vain 
hope  within  the  framework  of  the 
Geneva  agreements  of  1954  and  1962. 

But  if  we  f  sdl  to  achieve  such  a  settle- 
ment, all  our  sacrifices  In  Vietnam  will 
have  been  In  vain.  Pelplng's  hard  line 
communism  will  have  proved  to  the  world 
its  paper  tiger  theory  of  American  power. 

THE    STMBOLIC    VALTTE    OP    SOUTH    VnTTNAM 

In  the  world  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda, where  symbols  are  all  important, 
we  have  an  enormous  stake  in  South 
Vietnam. 

If  we  stand  fast  in  our  purpose,  we  can 
make  South  Vietnam  a  sanctuary  of 
freedom.  Saigon  can  become  to  Asia 
what  West  Berlin  is  to  Europe — a  living 
symbol  of  American  resolve  In  the  de- 
fense of  human  liberty. 

We  cannot  permit  a  situation  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  propagandize  South  Vietnam 
throughout  the  world  as  the  living  sym- 
bol of  the  political  and  military  defeat  of 
America  in  Asia.  Dlenbienphu  has  been 
immortalized  by  Communist  propaganda 
as  the  living  symbol  of  the  total  liquida- 
tion of  decadent  French  colonialism  In 
southeast  Asia. 

Pelplng's  great  stake  In  South  Viet- 
nam Is  not  Its  rice  or  its  real  estate. 
The  real  target  Is  psychological— the 
dramatic  and  enduring  humiliation  of 
the  United  States  as  a  significant  In- 
fluence on  the  continent  of  Asia. 

Should  this  occur,  our  heavy  Invest- 
ment in  a  policy  of  cooperation  with 
Russia  will  be  lost.  For  the  easy  suc- 
cess of  Pelplng's  hard-line  communism 
against  the  United  States  will  make  it 


extremely  difficult  for  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship to  continue  its  present  moderate 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
free  world.  Our  lack  of  a  firm  national 
purpose  will  have  united  the  two  great 
Commimlst  powers  In  a  common  and 
frightening  design  for  world  conquest. 

THE    CEEDIBlLrrT    OF   OUB    mLITAKT    DETERRENT 

It  Is  not  enough  to  stand  and  fight 
for  our  stakes  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
way  in  which  we  do  it  is  of  enormous 
military,  political,  and  psychological  Im- 
port. For  this  Is  the  heyday  of  the 
cheapest  form  of  Communist  conquest — 
the  so-cEdled  civil  wars  of  national  liber- 
ation externally  controlled. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  told  the 
Congress  5  years  ago  that,  since  1945, 
limited  or  guerrilla  wars  of  purported  na- 
tional liberation  constituted  "the  most 
active  and  constant  threat  to  free  world 
security."  ^ 

At  that  time  he  declared  to  the  world 
at  large  that  our  response  to  such  ag- 
gression in  the  future  would  be  "suitable, 
selective,  swift,  and  determined."  But  an 
undeclared  limited  war  In  which  the  ob- 
jective is  not  the  defeat  of  the  adversary, 
is  difficult  for  the  American  people  to 
imderstand.  They  believe  that,  as  Gea 
Douglas  MacArthur  put  it: 

In  war  there  is  no  substitute  for  victory. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  dec- 
laration of  war  by  the  Congress  has  in- 
clined many  people  to  doubt  the  serious 
nature  of  the  war. 

The  President's  zealous  efforts  to  reach 
an  honorable  settlement  in  Vietnam 
have  been  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness by  the  enemy  and  by  many  Ameri- 
cans. I  urge  we  make  it  clear  that  there 
is  no  uncertainty  now,  either  as  to  our 
national  deter^ilnatlon  or  our  military 
capability. 

The  aggression  must  be  liquidated.  It 
must  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  will  ef- 
fectively deter  any  future  aggressions  of 
similar  character. 

We  have  the  physical  power  to  do  ex- 
actly that.  But  our  adversaries  swe  the 
acknowledged  masters  of  the  political 
and  psychological  weapons  of  protracted 
guerrilla  warfare. 

They  know  we  have  the  power.  But 
they  are  confident  that  we  do  not  have 
the  national  will  to  use  it. 

As  Hanoi's  famous  strategist  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap  put  It: 

The  enemy  [the  United  States]  wlU  b« 
caught  in  a  dllenuna.  He  has  to  drag  out  the 
war  In  order  to  win  It  and  does  not  possess, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  psychological  and 
political  means  to  flght  a  long  drawn  out  war. 

For  the  United  States.  Vietnam  is  the 
moment  of  truth.  We  have  now  had  5 
years  of  Intensive  experience  in  south- 
east Asia,  with  the  most  subtle  form  of 
Communist  aggression.  If  we  prove  our 
ability  to  deal  with  it  in  Vietnam,  we 
will  deter  the  spread  of  this  menace  to 
other  areas  where  we  are  committed  to 
resist  it. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  we  must  estab- 
lish in  Vietnam — for  the  years  to  come — 
a  credible  deterrent  to  Communist  wars 
of  liberation  of  the  Vietnam  type. 

This  means  that  our  capability  to  de- 
ter such  Communist  aggression  by  ap- 
propriate military  doctrine  and  weapons 
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systems  and  our  national  will  to  use  that 
capability  must  be  believable  and  believed 
by  the  aggressors. 

Our  vast  stockpile  of  international  bal- 
listic missiles  with  nuclear  war  heads  is 
no  deterrent  to  guerrilla  wars  of  nation- 
al liberation.  Defeating  the  purposes  of 
such  a  war  in  Vietnam  will  establish  a 
truly  credible  deterrent. 

■!■>  ^  CONCLOBIOM 

I  profoundly  believe  that  our  stakes 
in  Vietnam  Involve  not  our  interpreta- 
tion of  Justice,  but  also  oxir  conception  of 
the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States. 
These  stakes  are.  in  my  Judgment,  worth 
fighting  for. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  policy  under 
conditions  of  limited  war  is  not  an  exact 
science.  The  contribution  of  expertise 
is^Hmited.  After  the  "objective  analysis 
and  research  of  a  situation"  Is  complete, 
there  still  remains  uncertainty  about  the 
meaning  of  events  and  the  balancing  of 
the  risks  which  they  entail  and  the  op- 
portunities they  offer. 

But  there  is  no  certainty.  Conjecture 
to  some  extent  is  unavoidable.  Yet  in 
foreign  policy — as  our  Communist  adver- 
saries should  have  taught  us  by  now — 
certainty  comes  as  much  from  political 
philosophy  and  insight  as  it  does  from 
computerized  facta.  Above  all,  it  de- 
rives from  the  imposition  of  purpose  on 
events. 

Tested  by  these  criteria,  the  Presi- 
dent's course  in  Vietnam  has  been  ad- 
mirable and  presents  the  Congress  with 
a  unique  opportunity  for  moral  leader- 
ship. By  moral  leadership  I  mean  an 
affirmation  of  the  shared  values  that 
make  America  a  society  rather  than  a 
population  or  a  bewildered  crowd. 

The  kind  of  leadership  I  have  in  mind 
was  defined  by  our  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
when  he  was  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Corp.     Mr.  Oardner  said : 

Leaders  worthy  of  the  name  whether  they 
are  university  presidents  or  Senators  have 
a  significant  role  In  creating  the  state  of 
mind  that  is  the  society.  They  can  serve 
as  symbols  of  the  moral  unity  of  the  society. 
They  can  express  the  values  that  hold  the  so- 
ciety together. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  we  in  the 
Senate  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  at  this 
critical  time  for  demonstrating  to  the 
world  at  large  that  we  share  the  values 
which  our  fighting  men  are  asked  to  de- 
fend on  the  field  of  battle. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  1 :  30  p.m.  today.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

There  being  no  objection  (at  1  o'clock 
and  3  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate  t6ok  a 
recess  until  1:30  o'clock  pjn.  the  same 
day. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) . 


RECESS  TO  1:30  PM. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  with  no 
speaker  readily  avsdlable.  it  would  occiir 
to  me  to  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  that 
the  Senate  take  a  brief  recess:  and  if  it 
Is  In  order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MILITARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL  1966 

The  Senate  resximed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  2791)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  business  coming 
over  from  the  previous  day  may  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  im- 
flnlshed  business  has  already  been  laid 
down. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  has 
been.  I  merely  wish  to  express  the  hope 
that  we  may  reach  a  determination  some- 
where along  the  line  on  this  authoriza- 
tion. I  am  not  fundamentally  opposed 
to  filibusters  if  they  have  a  definite  ob- 
jective. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  been 
accused  of  participating  in  them  myself 
on  one  or  more  occasions.  I  might  say 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  But  as  a 
rule,  a  filibuster  has  some  objective. 

In  this  case  I  cannot  see  what  the 
objective  can  possibly  be.  After  the  au- 
thorization is  passed  here.  It  must  go  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and^  be 
passed  before  the  appropriation  can  be 
made  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  au- 
thorization. 

We  now  have  scane  300,000  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  or  in  the 
lands  or  on  the  waters  about  that  strife- 
torn  land. 

There  have  been  extensive  committee 
hearings  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 
If  Senators  wish  to  have  televised  hear- 
ings that  go  into  the  living  rooms  of 
their  constituencies,  and  if  they  wish  to 
ask  long,  complicated  questions.  I  under- 
stand that  thoroughly.  I  have  been 
around  here  a  good  while.  I  understand 
those  things.  There  Is  nothing  mysteri- 
ous about  them  to  me. 

But  I  would  like  at  least  to  have  some 
alternative  to  our  present  policy  brought 
forward  from  these  hearings.  If  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  wish  to  bring  f.n 
alternative  forward,  they  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  do  so,  because  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  will  not  act 
on  the  appropriations  bill  until  this  au- 
thorization bill  is  enacted ;  and  when  the 
appropriation  does  come  from  the  House, 
by  that  time  even  the  most  determined 
critic  of  our  present  policy  should  have 
his  alternative  ready. 

The  only  one  I  have  heard  mentioned 
up  to  now  is  a  proposal  by  one  Member 


of  the  Senate  that  we  Jtist  get  out  of 
Vietnam;  that  we  Just  call  the  whole 
thing  off  and  come  home,  and  leave 
South  Vietnam  to  the  Communists. 
Th&i  is  the  only  real  alternative  I  have 
heard  suggested. 

If  the  objectors  will  Just  get  their  al- 
tematives  ready  and  bring  them  to  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  can  consider  them. 

But  as  it  is,  they  are  only  holding  up 
consideration  of  this  authorization,  with- 
out which  appropriations  cannot  possibly 
be  made. 

It  seems  to  me.  that  after  a  reasonable 
period  there  should  be  some  alternative 
proposed.  I  know  the  committee  has 
examined  witnesses.  It  has  heard  Gen- 
eral Taylor  and  General  Gavin  and  Am- 
bassador Kennan,  and  I  understand  the 
Secretary  of  State  Is  there  today.  The 
members  have  engaged  in  a  great  verbal 
debate  with  these  witnesses  who,  of 
course,  are  among  the  most  outstanding 
men  in  their  fields.  But  they  have  not 
brought  forward  their  alternatives. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not 
prc^jer  to  hold  up  a  mere  authorization 
for  appropriation  unless  there  is  going 
to  be  some  alternative  proposed. 

So  I  say  to  these  gentlemen:  Let  us 
vote  on  this  authorization.  If  Senators 
wish  to  vote  against  it,  vote  against  it 
But  If  Senators  continue  this  delay  in- 
terminably, we  risk  losing  the  war  in 
Vietnam  by  a  process  of  attrition  and  a 
lack  of  ammimltlon  which  our  forces 
must  have  to  defend  themselves. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
a  sorry  spectacle  for  a  country  as  wealthy 
as  ours,  and  as  powerful  as  ours,  to  lose 
a  war  for  any  such  reason.  I  hope  we 
may  at  least  proceed  to  vote  on  this  au- 
thorization bill.  We  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  speeches  on  both  sides  of  it.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  happy  about  our  being 
engaged  in  this  war  In  southeast  Asia, 
but  the  stern,  undeniable  fact  is  that 
we  are  there  and  there  are  300,000  Amer- 
ican boys  in  that  tortured  land,  or  on 
the  waters  around  it,  or  the  lands  adja- 
cent to  it. 

If  we  do  not  propose  to  authorize  food, 
clothing,  and  hospitals  for  them,  we 
should  let  it  be  known  now  by  voting 
down  this  authorization  and  giving  the 
Defense  Department  a  chance  to  bring 
our  forces  home,  even  though  that  would 
be  like  coming  home  as  a  whipped  puppy 
with  its  tall  between  its  legs.  It  is  not 
fair  to  these  men.  They  did  not  order 
themselves  out  there.  TTiey  are  there  on 
orders  from  higher  authority. 

As  long  as  they  are  there,  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unlt^ 
States  to  maintain  them  without  regard 
to  what  the  views  individual  Senators 
may  be  on  the  policies  involved  and  on 
the  international  ramifications  of  the 
entire  southeast  Asian  question. 

I.  therefore,  hope  we  will  not.  by  the 
subterfuge  of  filibustering  this  author- 
ization, seek  to  bring  our  Vietnam  effort 
to  a  close  by  abandonment. 

If  there  are  those  who  wish  to  bring 
it  to  a  close  by  not  feeding,  and  clothing, 
and  arming  the  men.  let  them  stand  up 
on  this  fioor  and  vote  this  resolution 
down  and  defeat  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  m 
the   light   of   what   the  Senator  from 
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Oeorgla,  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  biU  now  before  us  said.  I  wish  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear,  speaking  Just  as 
one  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  had 
some  questions  from  time  to  time  about 
our  policy  in  southeast  Asia,  that  I  do 
not  believe  any  filibuster  has  taken  place 
or  that  anyone,  to  my  knowledge,  in- 
tends a  filibuster  on  thia  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  GeorsJiR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  (jeorgia.  Was  the 
Senator  here  the  day  the  pill  was  made 
the  unfinished  business  and  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  theite  would  be  no 
agreement  to  vote  this  week  on  this  bill  in 
any  event?  If  that  doeS  not  bear  the 
earmarks  of  a  filibuster,  I  do  not  know 
what  does.  It  indicates  an  intention  to 
delay.  That,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  what 
a  filibuster  is.  They  did  not  say  when 
everybody  made  a  speech;  they  said, 
"We  want  to  serve  notice  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  vote."  It  that  is  not  a 
filibuster  or  the  threat  of  a  filibuster, 
then  I.  who  have  been  accused  of  fili- 
bustering a  great  deal,  and  might  plead 
guilty  in  certain  instances,  do  not  know 
what  a  filibuster  is. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Senators  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  referring  to.  I  pan  speak  only 
for  myself. 

But  I  think  a  few  days^  discussion  of 
an  authorization  of  nearly  $5  billion 
should  not  quite  so  quickly  be  labeled  a 
"filibuster." 

We  have  just  completed  a  discussion 
of  some  weeks'  duration  on  the  question 
of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  which  is  doubtless  an  im- 
portant issue,  but  which  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  agree  is  not 
any  more  important  and  probably  not  so 
significant  as  the  confiict  in  which  we  are 
Involved  in  southeast  Asia. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate 
time  to  raise  some  questions  about  where 
we  are  headed.  For  my  own  part,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  every  bit  of  the  authori- 
sation in  the  bUl  before  the  Senate.  I 
have  never  felt  that  the  financial  cost  of 
the  war  was  the  issue.  I  do  believe  there 
are  some  serious  questions  that  we  prob- 
ably should  have  asked,  even  at  an  earlier 
date,  about  the  assumption  that  sent  our 
troops  to  Vietnam  in  the  first  place. 

But  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  our  forces  are  com- 
mitted and.  therefore,  must  be  ade- 
quately equipped.  I  was  in  Vietnam  and 
visited  some  of  them  in  November  and 
December.  They  are  the  finest  group 
01  military  men  we  have  ever  sent  over- 
seas. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
about  their  competence,  their  dedication, 
and  their  capacity.  In  every  sense  of 
the  word,  they  are  a  superb  group  of 
men,  and  I  personally  want  to  see  them 
have  all  the  equipment  they  need  for  the 
defense  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  (jeorRla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ent, will  the  Senator,  from  South 
Dakota  yield?  f 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Iyiel«. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgik.  If  the  men 
*e  have  sent  to  Vietnam  are  not  soldiers, 
we  United  States  of  America  does  not 


have  any  soldiers.    They  are  the  cream 
of  the  crop. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wholly  agree  with 
that  statement.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  This  country  has  perhaps 
never  before  assembled  quite  so  superb 
a  group  of  men  as  those  we  now  have 
fighting  in  southeast  Asia.  I  feel  certain 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  shares 
the  conviction  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  we  need  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  ade- 
quately equipped  and  provided  with  the 
resources  they  need  to  fulfill  the  mission 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 

Having  said  that,  I  also  believe  it  is 
perfectly  proper  for  us  to  have  had 
several  days  of  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  perhaps  some  additional  time, 
to  examine  the  question  of  what  our 
commitment  is  in  Vietnam;  to  what  ex- 
tent the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
might  commit  us  to  some  new  ventures 
in  that  part  of  the  world;  and  to  make 
certain  that  we  know  where  the  course 
we  are  now  on  Is  leading. 

I  am  one  of  a  group  of  Senators  who 
thought  seriously  of  submitting  an 
amendment  to  this  authorization  bill  that 
would  in  some  way  try  to  limit  the  im- 
pact of  the  bill  to  sustaining  the  forces 
already  in  being  In  Vietnam,  but  also  in 
some  fashion  to  refiect  the  opposition  or 
at  least  the  concern  of  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  about  the 
dangers  of  any  larger  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  personally  hold  to  the  conviction 
that  the  late  President  Kennedy  ex- 
pressed in  1963  that  we  should  not  make 
this  an  American  war.  He  said  he  felt 
it  was  perfectly  proper  for  us  to  send 
aid  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam;  that 
he  thought  it  was  perfectly  proper  for  us 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  best  mili- 
tary advice  and  some  limited  amount  of 
assistance;  but  that  in  the  last  analysis 
only  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  their 
Government,  and  their  military  forces 
could  decide  the  outcome  of  the  war. 
So  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  Senators  that  perhaps  the 
particular  Dili  now  before  the  Senate 
might  l)e  a  good  vehicle  to  express  our 
conviction  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  need  to  consider  whether 
to  extend  the  commitment  of  American 
forces  beyond  their  present  level.  At  the 
time  the  late  President  Kermedy  im- 
plied that  we  should  not  commit  fur- 
ther American  troops  to  Vietnam,  we 
had  about  15.000  or  20,000  men  there. 
We  now  have  something  over  200,000 
men  in  Vietnam,  and  another  75,000  to 
100,000  in  Naval  unjb  offshore  and  in 
nearby  areas.  / 

I  have  felt  that  the  reason  why  some 
Senators  are  disturbed  about  this  au- 
thorization bill  or  about  the  course  we 
are  on  in  Vietnam  is  that  each  time  our 
policy  planners  have  told  us  that  such- 
and-such  a  commitment  would  be 
enough  to  do  the  Job.  they  have  been 
proved  wrong.  We  were  told  some  years 
ago  that  the  strategic  hamlet  program 
was  the  answer  to  the  problem.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  was  invested 
in  that  program,  but  it  proved  to  be  a 
disastrous  failure.  We  were  told  that 
limited  bombing  attacks  would  bring  the 
other  side  to  the  negotiating  table,  or  at 


least  would  interrupt  the  flow  of  troops 
moving  into  South  Vietnam  from  the 
north.  Instead,  it  is  reported  that  nine 
regiments  of  North  Vietnamese  regxilars 
have  come  into  the  fighting  during  the 
time  the  bombing  attacks  were  In 
progress. 

The  same  kind  of  predictions  have 
been  made  about  the  commitments  of 
American  forces  on  the  groimd.  It  has 
been  said  that  if  we  committed  X  number 
of  American  men  to  the  confiict.  they 
would  be  enough  to  do  the  job.  But  al- 
ways the  predictions  have  been  wrong. 

Personally,  I  have  much  more  confi- 
dence in  the  Judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  tMr.  Russell]  than  I  do  in 
the  Judgment  of  some  of  the  policymak- 
ers in  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  State,  who  have  been 
calling  for  more  and  more  commitments 
of  American  forces. 

So  I  believe  the  Senate  is  acting  within 
its  best  traditions  and  within  its  area  of 
responsibility  when  it  takes  a  few  days  to 
raise  some  questions  about  the  course  we 
are  following  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  a  fili- 
buster will  not  develop.  I  certainly  do 
not  intend  to  participate  in  anything 
that  I  think  could  properly  be  described 
as  a  filibuster  on  this  measure.  I  doi  in- 
tend to  continue  to  raise  questions/^ 
long  as  those  questions  are  in  my  mind 
and  In  the  minds  of  my  constituents, 
about  the  commitments  we  have  made  in 
Vietnam. 

I  cc»nmend  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  the  very  clear  assurance  that  he  gave 
us  in  his  excellent  presentation  of  the 
bill  when  it  was  first  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate.   He  said: 

Nothing  in  this  legislation  can  properly  be 
considered  as  determining  foreign  poUcy.  as 
ratifying  decisions  made  In  the  past  or  as 
endorsing  new  commitments. 

It  was  because  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  gave  that  kind  of  as- 
surance on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  I, 
at  least,  decided  that  no  rider  or  no 
amendment  was  necessary  to  limit  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  we  are  not  maldng 
any  policy  declarations  or  declarations 
of  support  for  the  decisions  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past  12  years,  which 
have  involved  us  in  Vietnam.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  had 
some  serious  questions  about  some  of  our 
past  commitments.  He  has  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  are  not  committing 
ourselves  to  or  are  not  endorsing  any 
new  ventures  either  in  South  Vietnam  or 
anywhere  else  in  southeast  Asia,  but  that 
all  we  are  doitig  by  the  bill  is  to  provide 
the  necessary  authorization,  and  subse- 
quent appropriation,  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  troops  that  have  l)een 
sent  there  and  whose  lives  are  at  stake. 

With  that  purpose  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  it  is  on 
that  basis  that  I  personally  see  no  need 
for  any  further  amendments  or  quali- 
fications on  the  authorization  bill. 

I  did  not  intend  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam  today.  We  have  some 
serious  problems  to  deal  with  at  home. 
One  of  them  is  the  problem  of  the  agri- 
cultural sectors  of  the  country.    There 
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Is  no  more  acute  problem  In  that  sector 
than  the  problem  of  our  dairy  farmers. 

Before  I  offer  my  remarks  on  that  sub- 
ject, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE      SCHOOL      MILK      PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGMDVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased,  and  I  know  many  other  Sen- 
ators were,  by  the  message  from  the 
President  which  stated  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  was  being  directed 
to  buy  dairy  products  under  section  709 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965 — the  sec- 
tion which  I  was  privileged  to  sponsor  as 
an  amendment  to  the  very  important 
farm  bill  that  was  passed  by  Congress 
last  year. 

I  was  delighted  that  the  message 
stressed  the  need  for  adequate  supplies 
1 1  of  dairy  products  for  commercial  mar- 

It  kets  and  also  for  the  high  priority  de- 

mands of  our  feeding  programs  here  at 
home  and  overseas. 

The  message  stated  that  milk  from 
American  farmers  is  the  only  milk  avail- 
able to  millions  of  poor  children  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  participat- 
ing in  oversesis  child-feeding  programs 
that  reach  almost  50  million  children 
through  school  lunch  programs  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  real  backbone  of 
those  programs  is  the  milk  supply  that 
we  send  abroad. 

To  many  of  these  youngsters,  it  is  the 
only  adequate  meal  they  received  during 
the  day.  Of  course,  the  same  thing  is 
true,  although  perhaps  not  to  quite  as 
acute  a  degree,  in  our  own  milk  pro- 
grams at  home,  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  health  and  strength  of  our 
own  children. 

If  we  are  to  fulfill  the  aspirations  of 
the  President,  to  say  nothing  of  com- 
mercial market  requirements,  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  national  dairy  herd  be 
maintained  and  that  our  farmers  have 
adequate  encouragement  to  supply  the 
necessary  quantities  of  milk  for  all  pur- 
poses— for  commercial  pmvQses  as  well 
as  for  our  feeding  program. 

I  believe  every  Senator  is  fully  aware 
that  milk  prices  to  farmers  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
and  that  for  several  years  the  rate  of 
price  support  has  been  either  at  the  min- 
imum or  near  the  minimum  required  by 
law. 

As  a  result  of  price  support  levels  being 
too  low,  dairy  herds  are  now  being  liqui- 
dated by  many  farmers.  Just  at  the  time 
when  more  milk,  not  less,  is  needed  for 
the  commercial  market  and  for  distribu- 
tion programs  here  at  ^ome  and  abroad. 

One  such  program  which  is  of 
Interest  to  most  of  us  concerns  spe- 
cial milk  for  children  on  which 
program  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  PkoxmirbI  has  done  so  much 
work.  We  cannot  let  this  program  lapse 
by  default.    We  must  provide  sufflclent 


money  for  the  program  and  then  see  that 
there  is  a  supply  of  milk  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  children. 
■  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  no  other 
program  has  resulted  in  greater  divi- 
dends in  terms  of  health  and  the  strength 
of  children  for  so  little  cost  as  has  this 
special  milk  program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
my  colleague  has  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  very  genuine  prob- 
lem that  confronts  initially  the  milk 
producers  of  the  United  States,  and,  in 
the  final  analysis,  confronts  even  more 
seriously  the  general  public  and  the 
schoolchildren  of  America. 

I  certainly  associate  myself  with  his 
statement  that  it  was  a  disastrous  bit  of 
news  for  schoolchildren  and  for  their 
parents  around  the  country  when  the 
President's  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended a  79-percent  cut  in  the  money 
available  for  the  school  milk  program. 

On  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
which  I  serve,  and  on  which  serves  also 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wlscon- 
sion  to  whom  my  colleague  has  just  al- 
luded, I  recall  the  very  fervid,  effective, 
and  persuasive  pleas  the  Senator  makes 
every  year  for  an  increase  over  the  rec- 
ommendations which  come  down  from 
the  White  House  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

We  felt  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that 
we  did  provide  $103  million  in  the  budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  However,  we 
are  now  confronted  with  the  President's 
proposed  reduction  of  79  percent  for  next 
year  and  also  a  reclaimer  of  $3  million  of 
the  amount  of  money  which  was  added 
largely  because  of  the  persistence  and 
Inslstance  and  persuasiveness,  fortified 
with  facts  as  he  was,  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  am  glad  that  my  colleague  points  out 
also  that  this  attack  on  the  school  milk 
program  is  just  one  facet  of  the  overall 
program.  We  need  greater  production 
of  milk  and  larger  dairy  herds,  and  the 
way  to  get  that  is  to  increase  the  price 
support  made  available  to  producers  of 
milk. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  question  to 
my  colleague,  who  serves  as  an  important 
member  of  the  S«iate  Committee  cm 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which  I  am 
a  reluctant  alumnus.  Is  not  my  mem- 
ory correct  that  this  increase  in  price 
support  can  be  provided  expeditiously  by 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  prevailing  legislation  and  will  not 
require  new  legislation  or  the  delay  occa- 
sioned by  new  legislation? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  he  knows,  as  a  senior  member 
of  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, and  one  who  has  been  very 
actively  involved  on  behalf  of  dairy 
farmers  for  a  good  many  years,  the  Sec- 
retary does  have  such  authority. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Secretary  and  with  other  officials  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am  h(H>e- 
fol  that  we  can  arrange  for  a  meeting 
with  him  of  the  Senators  who  are  now  on 
the  floor  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  this  problem,  so  we  can  sit  down  with 


the  Secretary  and  tell  him  about  some  of 
the  problems  our  dairy  farmers  are  hav- 
ing: the  financial  squeeze  that  laces  a 
good  many  of  them,  the  disappeartince 
of  some  of  our  dairy  herds,  and  the  liqul- 
dation  of  those  herds  at  a  time  wlien 
they  are  increasingly  needed.  I  hope  on 
the  basis  of  such  conversations  we  can 
persuade  the  Secretary  to  act  very 
quickly,  and  use  the  authority  that  Con- 
gress has  given  him  to  lif  t  tlie  price  sup- 
r)ort  level.  It  does  not  really  require 
any  further  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress ;  that  authority,  as  the  Senator 
says,  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  my  colleague 
share  my  concern  that  with  prevailing 
meat  prices  as  high  as  they  are,  and  the 
production  of  milk  as  unprofitable  as  It 
is,  that  unless  some  action  is  taken,  we 
are  likely  to  see  a  decrease  In  dairy  herds, 
by  drawing  them  off  to  the  market,  rather 
than  maintaining  even  the  status  quo? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  continued  liquidation  of 
dairy  herds.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  We  are  all  very  grateful  for 
the  somewhat  Improved  situation  in  cat- 
tle and  hogs  today ;  but  that  only  further 
points  up  the  need  to  do  something  about 
one  of  the  forgotten  men  in  American  ag- 
riculture, the  dairy  farmer.  What  the 
Senator  describes  is  happening.  The 
farmers  are  liquidating  their  dairy  herds 
and  moving  Into  other  more  profitable 
lines  of  production.  They  are  do^ng  It 
just  at  a  time  when  the  President  has 
called  upon  Congress  to  authorize  a  mass 
attack  upon  hunger  abroad,  and  to  do 
even  more  than  food  for  peace  has  here- 
tofore been  authorized  to  undertake. 
The  President's  food-for-freedom  pro- 
gram, which  I  vigorously  applaud,  cornea 
at  a  time  when  commercial  demands  on 
dairy  farmers  are  Increasing. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  one  comment, 
Mr.  President,  to  which  I  shall  not  ask 
my  colleague  to  reply.  This  astonlsliing 
request  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
reduce  the  school  milk  program  by  79 
percent  causes  me  to  have  some  curiosity 
about  who  is  writing  the  speeches  down 
at  the  White  House.  We  hear  of  changes 
In  speechwrlters  and  the  shortage  ol 
speechwriters,  and  so  forth.  I  Iselieve 
they  have  too  many  speechwrlters  down 
there.  I  do  not  believe  the  very  fine 
speechwrlter  who  helped  the  President 
with  his  stete  of  the  Union  address, 
wherein  he  said  we  could  have  both  guns 
and  butter  at  the  same  time,  and  cany 
the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion without  sacrifices  of  other  pro- 
grams, who  can  tell  us  where  economies 
can  be  made,  is  the  same  one  who  says 
to  take  it  away  from  the  homeless,  the 
poverty  stricken,  the  schoolchildren. 
This  other  speechwriter  who  talked 
about  cutting  back  the  milk  program  79 
percent  must  not  be  related  to  the  fellow 
who  helped  the  President  with  his  state 
of  the  Union  sj)eech. 

I  challenge  the  administration  here 
and  now,  Mr.  President,  to  show  any 
place  else  in  the  total  existing  program 
of  the  executive  branch  where  there  has 
been  as  sharp  a  cut  proposed  as  the  79 
percent  they  propose  to  take  out  of  the 
school  milk  program. 
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I  think  that  is  a  great  disaster;  and  I 
hope  we  can  get  to  the  i?resident,  back 
behind  his  facade  of  speechwriters,  and 
help  him  realize.  No.  1,  th«  inconsistency 
of  this  approach;  No.  2,  Its  devastating 
effect  on  the  schoolchlldifen  of  America ; 
and  No.  3,  Its  lack  of  overall  wisdom. 

My  colleague  has  had  an  Illustrious 
career  as  food-for-peace '  Director,  and 
knows  something  about  the  programs 
abroad:  but  I  believe  he  would  agree 
that,  on  a  dollar-for-dpllar  basis,  no 
program  we  have  set  In  ntotlon  has  done 
more  for  American  chiltiS"en  than  this 
milk  program.  So  I  hope,  as  my  col- 
league has  suggested,  we  <jan  get  through 
to  the  President  and  stratlghten  out  this 
situation,  because,  while  surely  there  are 
places  in  this  great  big  budget  the  White 
House  has  sent  down  where  we  should  be 
economizing,  I  do  not  thing  it  is  wise 
to  accept  this  attack  of  a  79-percent  cut 
in  the  school  Itmch  program. 

One  way  to  let  the  program  move  for- 
ward is  to  provide  a  continuous  expan- 
sion of  the  supply  of  milU.  That  can  be 
done,  as  my  colleague  ha^  suggested,  by 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  providing  a  more  adecjuate  and  equi- 
table price  support  for  mjlk  products  In 
America.  ■ 

I  thank  my  colleague  l!or  yielding. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  tH»nk  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  very  helpful  contribution.  I 
am  certainly  happy  to  respond  to  his 
suggestion  about  the  rich  dividends  that 
we  receive,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
in  the  countries  we  have:  tried  to  assist 
overseas,  with  such  efforts  as  school 
milk  and  school  lunch  programs.  I  have 
thought  for  a  good  maiiy  years  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  entire 
foreign  aid  program,  thp  overseas  aid 
of  all  kinds,  there  is  n<^  part  of  that 
whole  program  that  has  returned  such 
great  dividends  as  the  programs  that 
have  been  aimed  at  improting  the  health 
of  schoolchildren  and  preschool  chil- 
dren through  the  milk  programs. 

That  has  been  true  het«  In  our  own 
country.  Some  years  lago,  when  I 
served  as  Director  of  the  Ifood-for-peace 
program  under  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. I  received  a  very  thoughtful  letter 
from  the  dean  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  who  said  that  in  his  best  judg- 
ment, there  was  no  singly  Federal  pro- 
Bram  that  ihad  done  so  mich  to  improve 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  South  in 
the  last  30  years  as  the  school  lunch  and 
school  milk  programs.  |He  said  that 
many  of  the  youngsters'  had  suffered 
from  an  inadequate  diet  over  the  years, 
and  he  thought  it  had  held  down  both 
the  physical  growth  and  tt»e  educational 
growth  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
South,  and  that  the  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs  haid  done  more 
to  correct  that  situation  than  anything 
else. 

I  applaud  the  Senator'^  high  priority 
or  these  programs,  and  I  hope  that  we 
^  be  successful  in  restoring  the  funds 
■0  an  adequate  level.  Th$t  is  one  thing 
the  Congress  can  do  something  about. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  Secretary  has 
authority  to  set  the  price  support  levels 
m  milk,  but  Congress  has  the  authority 
w  restore  the  funds  that  lire  needed  for 
our  school  milk  and  school  lunch  pro- 


grams; and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
store them  to  an  adequate  level. 

In  terms  of  our  national  defense,  we 
can  present  a  better  picture  to  the  world, 
and  a  stronger  defense  position,  if  our 
young  people  are  healthy  and  strong. 

It  has  always  disturbed  me  that  such 
a  high  percentage  of  our  young  people 
are  rejected  as  unqualified  for  military 
service  because  of  health  deficiencies. 
One  of  the  ways  to  correct  that  in  terms 
of  the  future  defense  needs  of  the  coun- 
try is  to  make  sure  that  we  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  high  protein  foods,  and 
that  we  do  not  exercise  a  penny-wise, 
potmd-foollsh  program  with  reference 
to  those  items. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  hls^  excellent 
contribution  to  the  discussion.* 

Mr.  President,  the  number  of  milk 
cows  in  the  dairy  herds  here  in  the 
United  States  has  reached  an  alltime  low 
as  of  January  1  of  this  year.  The  mmi- 
ber  of  cattle  reported  stood  at  16.6  mil- 
lion head  on  January  1,  which  is  a  de- 
cline of  5.6  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

The  total  milk  production  for  1955 
stood  at  125  billion  pounds,  which  is  a 
drop  of  l>/2  percentage  points  from  the 
previous  year.  In  January,  national 
milk  production  was  off  5.3  percent  from 
the  previous  year. 

This  decline  has  been  continuing  for 
several  months.  The  greatest  decline  In 
milk  production  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
dairy  country  of  the  United  States— in 
my  part  of  the  country — Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  the  surrounding  States. 
The  decreases  for  January  were  14  per- 
cent in  Minnesota,  one  of  the  great  dairy 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  pause  at  this  point  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDALE],  who  is  necessarily  away 
from  the  Senate  on  ofllcial  business,  has 
asked  me  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  brief 
statement  on  the  dairy  situation.  He 
feels  strongly  that  steps  are  needed  to 
arrest  the  decline  in  dairy  production. 
I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  before  I  continue  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows:  > 

Statement  by  Senator  Mondalk 
There  are  many  reasons  why  we  must 
maintain  and  support  a  dairy  Industry — In 
fact,  our  entire  agricultural  Industry — which 
Is  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
American  consumer,  aa  well  as  ovir  commit- 
ments abroad. 

Population  Is  rising.  Youngsters  will  need 
mills  as  they  grow  up.  to  supply  the  needed 
nutrition. 

The  President  has  called  for  a  war  on 
hunger,  pointing  out  that  "hunger  poisons 
the  mind,  saps  the  body,  and  destroys  hope, 
and  Is  the  natural  enemy  of  mankind." 

He  added  that  "we  must  have  adequate 
supplies  of  dairy  products  for  commercial 
markets,  and  to  meet  high  priority  domes- 
tic and  foreign  program  needs.  Milk  from 
U.S.  farms  Is  the  only  milk  available  to 
mUllons  of  poor  children  abroad." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
must  take  steps  necessary  to  stop  the  de- 
cline In  dairy  production. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  raise  the 
support  price  for  milk  so  that  farmers  can 
be  encouraged  to  maintain  their  herds. 


Now  la  the  time  to  act.  before  more  dairy 
farmers  get  out  of  the  dairy  business.  Un- 
less we  stop  this  decrease  in  milk  production, 
we  may  wake  up  and  find  that  we  cannot 
supply  \the  milk  needs  of  the  American  con- 
simier,  Vnuch  less  meet  our  foreign  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
duction is  down  some  7  percent  in  Wis- 
consin and  15  percent  in  Iowa,  as  com- 
pared to  January  1965.  The  drop  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  for  this  same 
period  of  time  is  9  percent.  The  situa- 
tion is  such  that  when  milk  prices  and 
returns  from  dairying  are  compared  to 
such  alternative  farming  enterprises  as 
hogs,  beef  cattle,  and  soybeans,  dairy 
farming  comes  out  second  best. 

This  point  was  made  very  well  a  few 
moments  ago  by  my  colleague  [Mr. 
MuNDT].  Many  farmers,  therefore,  are 
relieving  themselves  of  the  7  days  a  weefs. 
confinement  necessary  to  dairy  opera- 
tions. We  know  that  the  upper  Midwest 
is  a  reservoir  for  the  dairy  industry. 
It  is  this  area  that  most  fluid  milk  mar- 
kets depend  upon  for  their  reserve  sup- 
plies. It  produces  a  great  deal  of  our 
butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk. 
I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  virtually 
every  State  in  the  Union  is  Involved  in 
the  dairy  industry  in  one  way  or  another. 
If  we  are  to  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  1966  and 
1967,  it  Is  imperative  that  the  exodus 
of  dairy  farmers  be  stopped.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  giving  dairy  farmers 
assurance  that  they  will  be  rewarded 
fairly  for  their  efforts.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  some  kind  of  unwarranted 
subsidy  or  financing,  but  merely  the  as- 
surance of  a  fair  return  is  for  the  hard 
labor  which  is  involved  in  dairy  farming. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  specifies  as 
a  criteria  for  the  price-support  level — 
one  of  the  Important  criteria — that  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  price  supports 
at  a  level  which  will  assure  an  adequate 
supply? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 
^  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  whole  thrust  of 
what  both  Senators  from  South  Dakota 
have  stated  in  their  extremely  able 
speeches  is  that  the  supply  will  not  be 
adequate  imless  the  Secretary  recognizes 
this  criteria  and  gives  weight  to  it,  that 
we  will  have  shortages  which  could  result 
In  a  temporary  bonanza  for  dairy 
farmers.  There  is  no  question  that  If  the 
prices  rise  severely  and  sharply,  it  would 
be  very  temporary  Indeed.  Some  farmers 
might  take  a  shortsighted  view  of  this 
and  be  very  happy. 

The  point  is.  it  would  be  bad  for  the 
dairy  Industry  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
sumer. It  would  also  be  bad  for  the 
stability  of  prices  generally.  The  up- 
ward surge  in  prices  would  be  temporary, 
but  our  experience  Indicates  that  whereas 
an  appropriate,  steady  Increase  in  the 
price  support  level  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies, the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
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would  come  Into  adjustment  at  an  ap- 
propriate level — say  85  percent  of  parity, 
or  some  reasonable,  moderate  level — and 
thus  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  country 
could  continue  to  maintain  their  herds. 
They  could  and  would  make  their  plans 
accordingly.  They  would  be  able  to  stay 
in  the  dairy  industry.  The  result  would 
be.  In  the  long  run,  a  healthier  picture 
for  the  dairy  farmers  as  well  as  a  better 
picture  for  the  consumers  and  for  price 
stability  generally. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  As  I  imder- 
stand  his  point,  the  consumers  have  Just 
as  great  an  interest  in  stabilization  of 
dairy  prices  and  supplies  of  dairy  com- 
modities as  does  the  producer.  This  Is 
not  a  one-way  street.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing here  about  the  problem  of  the  dairy 
farmer  alone.  We  are  talking  about  in- 
suring an  adequate  supply  at  fair  prices 
for  families  all  across  the  coimtry.  Thus, 
it  is  really  a  double  problnn,  of  concern 
to  the  consumer,  as  well  as  to  the 
producer. 

The  Senator  is  correct,  that  in  the 
long  run  a  price  support  level  eulequate 
to  assure  necessary  supplies  of  dairy 
commodities  is  in  the  interests  of  both 
the  taxpayer  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  who,  along 
with  his  colleague  [Mr.  MundtI,  r^re- 
sents  the  most  agricultural  State  in  the 
UniCHi,  or  at  least  the  one  State  in  the 
Union  in  which  agriculture  represents 
the  largest  proportion  of  total  income^ 
and  who  are,  therefore,  deeply  aware  of 
the  problems,  that  the  No.  1  economic 
Injustice  In  America  is  low  farm  income. 

There  is  no  question  about  that — in 
terms  of  the  investment  made,  the 
amount  of  work  they  put  in,  their  effl- 
cicncy,  and  in  terms  of  the  risks  taken. 
Farm  income  is  much  too  low  for  sUl 
farmers.  We  can  make  a  convincing 
case  of  economic  injustice  for  virtually 
every  farmer.  But  It  is  particularly 
severe  for  the  dairy  farmers.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  won  appro- 
priate respect  for  the  honesty  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  statistics  which  show  that 
in  my  State — the  No.  1  dairy-producing 
State  in  the  coimtry — farmers  receive 
an  income,  if  you  allow  them  only  a  4- 
percent  return  on  invested  capital,  of  less 
than  50  cents  an  hour. 

This  is  right  now.  That  is  not  a  few 
months  ago  when  the  farmer's  income 
was  even  lower.  He  is  receiving  less 
than  50  cents  an  hour,  when  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  11.25  an  hour.  As  I  say, 
our  farmers  are  among  the  most  skilled 
workers  in  America. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  adds  another 
dimension  to  the  very  strong  argument 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  making,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  give  careful  consideration 
to  increasing  price  supports  for  dairy 
products  from  75  percent  of  parity  to  a 
level  which  will  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply, which  will  bring  the  dairy  farmer  a 
little  closer  to  the  kind  of  income  he  so 
richly  deserves. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  his  keen  observa- 
tions. I,  of  course,  agree  with  him 
wholeheartedly.    I  agree  that  agricul- 


ture is  the  one  major  sector  which  has 
not  generally  shared  in  the  rising  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole.  For  almost  5  years  now,  this 
country  has  enjoyed  an  unbroken  eco- 
nomic advance — taking  the  economy  as 
a  whole — but  the  farm  families  of  the 
Nation  have  not  shared  fairly  in  that 
economic  advance.  They  are  grateful 
for  what  Congress  has  done,  particularly 
in  the  passage  of  a  general  4-year  farm 
bill  in  1965,  which  does  provide  some  de- 
gree of  stability.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  even  with  the  1965  program  and 
other  steps  which  have  been  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  by 
Congress,  the  per  capita  income  level 
of  farm  families  is  still  far  below  the 
national  average.  Thus,  we  do  have  an 
Imbalance  in  this  country  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  particularly,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  with  reference  to  dairy  producers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  tram  South 
Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
wish  to  support  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  Join 
him  in  urging  action  to  Increase  dairy 
price  supports. 

I  used  to  be  both  in  wheat  farming  and 
In  the  dairy  business.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve I  know  a  little  bit  about  the  opera- 
tions Involved  In  both. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  type  of 
farming  operation  is  that  of  the  dairy 
business  which  keeps  you  on  the  Job  all 
day  long,  7  days  a  week. 

When  farmers  start  losing  money  In 
the  dairy  business,  they  quickly  go  into 
some  other  kind  of  farm  operation. 

We  are  in  the  situation  now  where  if 
the  price  supports  are  not  increased  and 
milk  marketing  orders  are  tied  to  price 
supports,  we  may  face  severe  shortages 
In  the  years  to  come.  The  consumer 
would  be  far  better  off  to  have  a  little  in- 
crease in  price  now  and  be  assured  more 
adequate  supplies,  rather  than  face 
severe  shortages  in  the  future. 

The  time  of  that  shortage  may  not  be 
very  far  off.  We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about 
increased  exports  of  wheat  and  other 
grains.  We  are  now  experiencing  ex- 
ports three  times  as  high  as  they  were 
only  4  or  5  years  ago.  If  worldwide  de- 
mand continues,  many  dairy  producers 
will  shift  to  grain  production,  as  grains 
will  be  in  great  demand  If  we  can  con- 
tinue to  increase  exports. 

I  Join  the  Senator  in  requesting  higher 
price  supports.  They  should  have  been 
increased  before.  There  has  been  no  in- 
crease for  many  years.  The  dairy  farm- 
ers are  in  the  most  difficult  financial 
straits  of  all  agricultural  producers. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  observation.  I  think  there  Is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  strength  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  has  done  it  without  an  adequate 
compensation  to  himself.  There  is  no 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  today, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  country  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  which  is  pro- 


vided with  an  adequate  food  supply  for 
its  people  at  such  a  small  cost  to  tbt 
consumer. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  in  spite  of 
the  price  support  program,  which  some 
people  see  as  a  device  to  increase  the  cost 
of  food,  the  fact  is  that  food  is  a  bar- 
gain. Pood  takes  only  18  percent  of  the 
income  of  the  American  consumer.  In 
some  countries  it  takes  as  high  as  50 
percent  of  the  family  budget  to  buy  food. 
So  we  are  in  an  unusually  favorable 
position  ^  as  far  as  food  consumers  are 
concerned.  What  we  are  pleading  for  is 
an  adequate  and  fair  compensation  for 
the  farmers  who  provide  us  with  Uie 
most  wholesome  supply  of  food  in  the 
world  at  the  lowest  real  cost. 

The  kind  of  price  support  we  are  ask- 
ing for  can  be  supplied  under  present 
law  simply  by  increasing  the  support 
level.  This  increase  can  be  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Under  the  pricing  criteria  of  the  Agri- 
cultural  Act  of  1949.  the  support  price  to 
farmers  must  be  increased  to  assure  even 
a  semblance  of  an  adeqimte  supply. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  our  discussion,  this 
matter  is  being  taken  up  with  the  Secre- 
tary. I  hope  a  number  of  us  can  sit  down 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  soon 
and  make  our  case.  I  think  we  have  a 
Secretary  who  has  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  at  heart.  I  have  faith 
that  when  the  case  is  made  to  him,  in  a 
face-to-face  discussion,  he  will  do  what- 
ever is  within  his  authority  to  deal  with 
this  problem  in  a  fair  manner. 

If  the  present  trends  continue  in  the 
dairy  industry,  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  acute  shortages  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  years  to  come.  A  cow  can 
be  slaughtered  in  an  instant,  but  it  takee 
a  minimum  of  2  years  to  replace  a  dairy 
cow,  and  then  she  can  be  replaced  only 
if  there  is  a  mother  around  to  give  birth, 
which  will  not  be  the  case  if  dairy  herds 
are  liquidated. 

Severe  shortages  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  will  immediately  result  in  in- 
flationary prices  at  the  consumer  level, 
and  this  is  what  we  want  to  prevent.  If 
the  herds  continue  to  be  liquidated,  a  fu- 
ture shortage  will  result.  That  means 
uncontrolled  price  Increases.  An  in- 
crease in  the  dairy  supports  will  not 
cause  an  inflationary  spiral.  The  best 
assurance  against  inflation  is  produc- 
tion, and  the  only  assurance  that  milk 
will  be  produced  Is  by  giving  the  pro- 
ducer a  fair  price. 

The  present  status  of  the  Industry 
concerns  many  people  very  deeply,  not 
only  because  of  farmers,  but  from  the 
viewpoint  of  consumers  and  the  view- 
point of  many  of  our  communities.  In 
many  of  the  Northern  States  the  milk 
plant  is  the  biggest  industry  in  town. 
I  can  think  of  many  towns  In  my  own 
home  State  where  the  dairy  plant  is  the 
backbone  of  that  particular  community. 
I  am  Informed  that  many  of  the  milk 
plants  which  make  butter  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  are  In  grave  danger  of  being 
closed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota. 
Apropos  of  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
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In  my  own  home  county,  we  have 
had  two  creameries  for  125  or  30  years, 
affiliated  with  the  !  Land-O-Lakes' 
Creamery  organization,,  probably  the 
best  run  operation  In  th«  United  States. 
One  of  them  was  closec]  down  about  3 
months  ago.  It  will  n^ver  be  opened 
again.  This  Is  a  good  eaample  of  how 
the  dairy  Industry  is  being  liquidated. 
Something  has  to  be  done  to  correct 
this.  I 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. These  plants  are  being  liquidated 
not  only  because  of  a  la4k  of  milk  sup- 
plies but  because  they  I  have  tried  to 
maintain  prices  to  farmeins  that  are  be- 
yond their  capabilities.      ' 

A  great  number  of  thjam  are  paying 
prices  to  farmers  that  are  not  adequately 
provided  for  by  the  price  support  struc- 
ture. Many  of  the  planta— in  fact,  most 
of  them  in  my  State — are  cooperatively 
owned  by  the  farmers  themselves.  So 
they  have  a  great  stake  ih  the  industry. 
They  have  a  stake  In  it  both  as  farmers 
and  operators  of  these  cooperatively 
owned  plants.  But  they  cannot  continue 
to  pay  themselves  money  that  they  can- 
not collect  when  they  sell  their  products 
as  nonfat  dry  milk  to  the  Government. 
The  present  price  suppdrt  level  is  $3.24 
per  hundredweight.  The  Government 
pays  prices  for  products  used  In  its  dis- 
tribution programs  which  are  geared  to 
that  support  level. 

Many  of  the  manufacturing  plants, 
hoping  against  hope  for  improvement  in 
the  market,  have  been  paying  their  mem- 
ber producers  substantiajly  more  than 
the  $3.24  level.  But  unless  the  market 
Itself  is  corrected  through  adjustment 
of  the  price  support  level,  many  of  these 
plants  will  be  forced  to  close  and  the  em- 
ployees dismissed.  That  would  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  rural  America,  and 
would  obviously  be  totally  Inconsistent 
with  the  economic  opportunity  programs 
approved  by  the  Congress  at  the  request 
of  the  administration. 

The  problems  of  the  dairy  Industry 
which  I  have  been  discussing  have  been 
visible  ahead  for  some  time.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  introduoed  legislation 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
M)  go  into  the  open  market  and  purchase 
dairy  products  for  distribution  here  at 
home  and  for  programs  we  are  operat- 
ing abroad  at  market  prices. 

The  new  authority  can  be  helpful,  but 
the  status  of  the  Industry  has  now  de- 
clined to  the  point  where  Mi  adjustment 
m  the  price  support  level  is  the  only  way 
to  adjust  dairy  returns  prpperly  enough 
«>  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  dairy 
products. 

While  the  dairy  Industry  is  shrinking 
w  an  alarming  rate,  and  the  needs  for 
aalry  products  are  greater  In  overseas 
and  domestic  programs,  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  market  are  growing  as  well. 
The  population  of  this  country  con- 
unues  to  increase.  It  was  something 
over  195  million  at  the  beginning  of  this 
A^o'  P^  Nation  Is  growing  at  a  rate 
w  J  muilon  people  a  year„  or  a  market 
lor  milk  and  dairy  products  equivalent 
«>  a  new  city  the  size  of  Lee  Angeles. 

If  our  growing  population  is  to  be  fed, 
we  must  have  steadily  increased  milk 
production  to  match  the  growth. 
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We  all  know  the  results  when  we  come 
up  too  late  with  too  little.  I  hope  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  act  now. 
If  he  does,  I  know  he  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  and  of  the 
Congress. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  NEi^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  very  thoughtful  speech,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  my  senior  colleague 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  for  his  contribution  on 
the  dialog  about  this  very  serious  mat- 
ter involving  our  dairy  farmeris. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
revamped  food-for-peace  program  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  stresses  the 
need  for  adequate  supplies  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  commercial  markets  and  to  meet 
high  priority  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
gram needs. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  this 
need  for  adequate  supplies  may  not  be 
reflected  in  prices  to  dairy  farmers  that 
will  assure  it. 

If  present  inadequate  price  levels  con- 
tinue In  the  important  north  central 
dairy  States,  for  example,  it  is  certain 
that  this  important  area  will  not  be  able 
to  provide  these  needed  supplies.  The 
reserve  supplies  that  have  been  avail- 
able in  this  area  In  the  past  are  disap- 
pearing and  may  no  longer  be  available 
to  fluid  milk  markets. 

This  milk  shortage  already  Is  a  serious 
problem  for  the  important  manufactur- 
ing sector  of  the  dairy  industry  in  these 
States.  This  industry,  built  around  the 
making  of  cheese,  butter  and  nonfat  dry 
milk,  already  is  having  difficulty  obtain- 
ing sufficient  milk  to  keep  plants  running 
efficiently. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  higher 
price  supports.  These  higher  prices  are 
needed  both  to  provide  adequate  income 
for  farmers  committed  to  staying  In 
dairying  and  as  a  vote  of  confldence  for 
those  who  are  wavering. 

Even  without  the  anticipated  stepping 
up  of  foreign  demands  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts— both  In  food  aid  and  commercial 
sales — the  need  for  ample  domestic  pro- 
duction is  growing. 

The  fluid  milk  and  cream  report,  issued 
yesterday  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, shows  the  extent  of  these  consump- 
tion changes  in  State  and  Federal  milk 
marketing  areas. 

Whole  milk  sales  In  November  were  up 
4  percent  from  a  year  earlier  In  these 
areas.  Sklm  milk  sales  were  up  12  per- 
cent from  November  a  year  earlier. 
Fluid  cream  sales  were  up  2  percent. 

To  sxunmarize,  total  fluid  sales  In  No- 
vember In  76  marketing  areas  were  up 
6  percent  from  the  same  month  In  1964. 
Yet  the  milk  receipts  from  milk  produc- 
ers have  been  going  down. 

One  Indication  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems In  this  area  is  the  sharp  drop  in  the 
number  of  producers  in  some  of  these 
State  and  Federal  marketing  areas.  In 
3  Illinois  areas,  for  example,  the 
number  Is  down  In  1  year  from  18,186 
producers  to  16,453.  In  3  Michigan 
areas,  13.887  down  to  12,911.  In  3 
Wisconsin  areas  4,197  to  4,137.  In  2 
Minnesota  areas,  4,102  to  3,971.  This 
drastic  reduction  In  producers  is  the  di- 


rect result  of  low  prices.  Many  of  our 
finest  dairy  farmers  are  being  literally 
driven  from  the  farm. 

Two  other  related  indicators  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
average  daUy  receipts  of  milk  from  pro- 
ducers In  these  State  and  Federal  milk 
marketing  areas  and  average  daily  re- 
ceipts per  producer.  Both  show  sharp 
drops  in  nearly  all  the  midwest  dairy 
States,  undoubtedly  reflecting  discontent 
with  milk  prices. 

Average  daily  receipts  from  two  Min- 
nesota areas  are  down  from  3,417  million 
pounds  in  December  of  1964  to  3,133  mil- 
lion pounds  in  the  same  month  In  1965; 
five  Iowa  areas  down  from  3,317  million 
to  3,015  million ;  two  South  Dakota  areas 
down  from  622  million  to  581  million; 
three  Wisconsin  areas  down  from  4,509 
million  to  4,324  million,  and  two  Illinois 
areas  down  from  17,524  million  to  14,893 
million. 

Sharp  drops  In  average  dally  receipts 
per  producer  are  shown  in  the  current 
reports  for  these  same  States.  These 
reductions  reflect  culling  of  dairy  herds, 
poor  quality  feed  due  to  drought  and 
early  frost,  and  unwillingness  to  buy 
feed  concentrates  that  will  not  pay  out 
at  present  dairy  prices. 

The  Government  now  supports  dairy 
products  at  75  percent  of  parity  or  $3.24 
a  hundred  for  milk  going  into  manufac- 
turing uses.  This  price  has  led  to  fewer 
cows  being  milked  and  fewer  farmers 
remaining  in  dairying. 

The  incentive  simply  Is  not  there  at 
this  price,  especially  for  younger  farmers 
who  have  the  option  of  switching  to  feed- 
ing cattle  or  raising  hogs,  or  some  other 
t>T)e  of  farming.  It  has  led  to  the  alarm- 
ing situation  in  Wisconsin  in  which  It 
now  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  12 
farmers  a  day  stopped  dairying  In  1965. 
The  Secretary  has  reported  that  he  is 
considering  the  many  requests  for  rais- 
ing support  prices  for  the  coming  mar- 
keting year.  My  request  is  among  them. 
I  hope  the  alarming  drop  in  milk  produc- 
tion In  the  Midwest,  which  Is  without  a 
doubt  tied  to  the  serious  economic  situa- 
tion caused  by  continued  low  milk  prices, 
will  result  In  his  setting  dairy  support 
prices  at  a  realistic  level  without  delay. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  fnan 
Wisconsin  for  the  excellent  statement  he 
has  just  made  on  the  dairy  problem.  In- 
asmuch as  he  comes  from  perhaps  the 
greatest  dairy  State  in  the  Union  he 
knows  this  problem  thoroughly.  As  the 
former  Governor  of  that  State  he  has 
been  equally  Involved  serving  the  dairy 
farmers  for  a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  concern  which  has  been  so 
well  expressed  on  the  Senate  floor  today 
concerning  the  proposed  reductions  con- 
tained In  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget  for 
the  national  school  lunch  and  special 
milk  programs.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
as  are  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  that  we  must  reduce  nones- 
sential Federal  expenditures  In  view  of 
our  military  commitments  in  southeast 
Asia.  There  are  innumerable  areas 
where  the  administration  and  Congress 
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can  cut  back  on  financial  outlays  with- 
out Jeopardizing  the  health  of  our  chil- 
dren or  in  any  way  Impeding  the  well- 
being  of  any  of  our  citizens. 

The  school  lunch  program  and  the 
special  milk  program  are.  however,  In 
my  view  very  important  and  successful 
programs,  and  they  deserve  to  be  con- 
tinued at  least  at  the  level  of  recent 
years. 

I  intend  to  vote  and  do  all  I  can  to 
restore  the  proposed  cuts.  The  health 
and  physicsJ  welfare  of  our  school  chil- 
dren Is  an  essential  matter,  and  the  funds 
devoted  to  this  cause  should  not  be  re- 
duced while  other  much  less  essential 
programs  continue  In  full  force  or  are 
even  increased,    y 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  his  leadership  and  his  fine 
presentation  of  our  serious  dairy  problem 
and  associate  myself  with  him.  In  his 
recent  message  on  food-for-freedom. 
President  Johnson  called  for  the  Govern- 
ment purchase  of  limited  amounts  of 
dairy  products  under  the  new  open  mar- 
ket purchase  authority  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1965.    The  President  said: 

We  must  have  adequate  supplies  of  dairy 
products  for  commercial  markets,  and  to 
meet  the  high  priority  domestic  and  foreign 
program  needs.  Milk  from  U.S.  farms  Is  the 
only  milk  available  to  millions  of  poor  chil- 
dren .abroad.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  use  authority  In  the  1985  act  whenever 
necessary  to  meet  our  needs  for  dairy 
products. 

The  need  for  dairy  products  comes 
pointedly  at  the  time  of  a  shrinking  dairy 
Industry.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  sur- 
pluses have  been  curtailed  and  when  sup- 
plies for  commercial  markets  are  de- 
creasing. The  high  priority  domestic 
and  foreign  program  needs  of  which  the 
President  speaks  are  endangered  by  the 
downward  trend  in  production. 

The  level  of  prices  to  farmers  Is  dis- 
couraging to  the  continued  production  of 
milk.  The  primary  dairy  States  are  re- 
porting cuts  in  production  from  a  year 
ago  as  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out. 
It  is  my  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  continue  to  review  the  support 
program  for  dairy  products  in  light  of 
what  is  required  to  stabilize  dairy  pro- 
duction on  a  firm  basis  and  provide  for 
milk  we  will  need  for  fullest  growth  of 
both  domestic  and  international  needs. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HartI  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  for  their  perceptive 
remarks  and  their  contribution  to  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


FAULTY   CONSTRUCTION   OP   POST 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  recently  a  situation  came  to 
my  attention  concerning  the  Post  Office 
Department  which  caused  me  a  great 
deal  of  concern. 

I  think  the  Senate  and  the  public 
should  be  aware  of  the  situation;  there- 
fore, I  shall  outline  briefly  a  series  of 
events  Involving  the  construction  and 
leasing  of  certain  post  offices. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  O'Brien 
performed  an  outstanding  public  service 
by  taking  immediate  corrective  action 
when  I  called  this  matter  to  his  atten- 
tion. 

The  matter  to  which  I  am  referring 
Involves  the  operations  of  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Schur-Lee  Realty 
Corp.,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  whose  principal 
officer  Is  Mr.  Aaron  Schurman. 

Mr.  Schurman  has  been  a  principal  in 
several  different  corporations  which  have 
obtained  contracts  to  build  and  lease  12 
U.S.  post  office  buildings  since  1958  in 
cities  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  North  Carolina. 

The  Schur-Lee  Corp.  has  obtained 
contracts  to  build  and  lease  4  of  the  12 
post  offices  In  North  Carolina,  In  the 
cities  of  Gtoldsboro,  Asheboro,  Sanford, 
and  Shelby. 

An  Intolerable  situation  came  to  my 
attention  when  I  learned  that  the  city  of 
Sanford  had  revoked  the  corporation's 
license  to  do  business  In  that  city  when 
It  was  found  that  the  construction  of  the 
foundation  of  the  new  post  office  In  San- 
ford did  not  meet  local  building  codes 
and  was  not  In  accordance  with  the 
specifications  drawn  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

On  January  25,  1966,  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram concerning  the  matter  to  the  Post- 
master General,  which  Is  as  follows: 

In  strongest  possible  terms  I  respectfully 
recommend  Immediate  Investigation  of  per- 
formance by  contractor  on  post  office  build- 
ing at  Sanford,  N.C.,  now  under  construc- 
tion. Sanford  municipal  government  has  re- 
voked contractor's  license  .to  operate  In  San- 
ford, and  all  work  has  been  stopped.  Com- 
plaints of  most  serious  nature  have  repeat- 
edly been  made  by  responsible  citizens  and 
officials  of  Sanford  In  recent  weeks,  and  I 
have  repeatedly  called  them  to  attention  of 
proper  postal  authorities  who  made  It  clear 
they  share  my  concern,  but  seem  to  be  ham- 
pered by  legal  considerations  relating  to  con- 
tractual relationship  between  the  contractor 
and  the  Oovemment.  Similar  problems 
arose  when  same  contractor  was  working  on 
Asheboro  poet  office  project.  Understand  he 
was  low  bidder  on  several  other  North  Caro- 
lina post  office  projects.  I  believe  In  being 
fair  and  there  may  be  extenuating  circum- 
stances about  which  I  do  not  know,  but  It 
appears  to  me  that  there  Is  urgent  need  for 
prompt  action  to  correct  an  Intolerable  sit- 
uation. 

Upon  receiving  the  telegram  the  Post- 
master General  took  immediate  steps  to 
have  a  complete  Investigation  made.  The 
Postmaster  General  Informed  me  on  Feb- 
rxiary  14,  1966,  that  the  contract  between 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Schur-Lee  Realty  Corp.  for  the  Sanford 
post  office  building  had  been  canceled. 


Furthermore,  the  Postmaster  General 
has  assured  me  that  his  Department  is 
continuing  its  investigation  of  all  of  the 
contracts  it  has  in  the  12  cities  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina,  to 
determine  If  any  other  defaults  have  oc- 
curred. •  ; 

I  have  a  file  of  Information  on  what 
has  occurred  In  cormectlon  with  the  pro- 
posed post  ofliee  building  in  Sanford. 
and  I  have  passed  on. all  of  the  informa- 
tion I  have  obtained  to  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  familiar  with  all 
of  the  details  of  the  contracts  In  the  U 
other  cities,  but  what  happened  In  San- 
ford is  a  good  example  of  a  private  cor- 
poration trying  to  get  by  with  shoddy 
construction  and  a  completely  unaccept- 
able building  to  house  a  post  office. 

There  are  strong  Indications  that  this 
same  corporation  has  made  a  practice  of 
trying  to  give  the  Government  the  run- 
around  In  meeting  its  contractual  obllga- 
.tlons  through  delay  and  slowness  In  cor- 
recting sloppy  work. 

I  hope  that  the  Post  Office  Department. 
as  a  result  of  the  experience  It  has  had 
with  the  Schur-Lee  Corp.,  will  make  a 
broad  review  of  all  of  the  construction- 
lease  agreements  it  has  made.  Tliere  is 
an  urgent  need  to  find  out  if  other  at- 
temps  are  being  made  to  do  what  was 
done  in  Sanford  before  it  was  corrected. 

The  private  contractors  who  lease  fa- 
cllities  to  the  Post  Office  Department  are 
paid,  and  they  are  paid  well,  for  their 
services.  In  turn  they  should  be  required 
not  only  to  provide  facilities  of  superior 
quality,  but  to  keep  them  serviced  and 
in  first-class  condition  without  delays 
and  constant  prodding.  We  cannot  tol- 
erate  anythiiig  less,  and  we  will  not 
tolerate  anything  less. 

I  think  it  would  also  be  proper  for  the 
Post  Office  Department,  in  reviewing  its 
contract-lease  sigreements,  to  give  se- 
rious study  to  this  method  of  building 
postal  facilities,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Postmaster  General  will  recommend  to 
Congress  any  changes  In  the  existing 
contract-lease  procedure  that  he  feels 
will  bring  better  postal  service  to  the 
public. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  half  a 
decade  or  so  ago  a  great  leader  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  wrote: 

I  am  a  free  man.  an  American,  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, and  a  Democrat  In  that  order. 

I  am  also  a  liberal,  a  oonservatlve.  a  Tezsn. 
a  taxpayer,  a  rancher,  a  businessman,  a  con- 
sumer, a  parent,  a  voter,  not  as  young  as  I 
used  to  be  nor  as  old  as  I  expect  to  be.  And 
I  am  all  these  things  In  no  Oxed  order. 

I  am  unaware  of  any  descriptive  word  in 
the  second  paragraph  which  qualifies,  modi- 
flee,  amends  or  Is  related  by  hyphenation  to 
the  first  paragraph.  In  consequence,  I  an 
not  able — not  even  the  least  interested  in 
trying — to  define  my  political  philosophy  by 
the  choice  of  a  one-word  or  two-word  label- 
This  may  be  against  the  Ude,  but,  if  so,  the 
choice  Is  deUberate. 

The  words  are  brilliant  words  of  the 
man  whom  destiny  and  the  American 
people  have  chosen  as  our  leader  in  dlffl- 
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cult  days.  They  are  the  words  of  then- 
Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnscra. 

The  beginning  of  an  eloquent  state- 
ment of  political  precepts,  these  words 
are  the  ones  I  borrow  today  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Senate  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
the  most  vexing  of  this  generation — Viet- 
nam and  the  consequences  of  the  war 
there.  In  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia,  on 
the  entire  Asian  Contineiit  and.  Indeed, 
on  the  world.  I 

There  are  those  who  w()uld  categorize 
Senators — indeed,  all  Americans — into 
neat  pigeonholes  marked  "The  Hawks" 
and  "The  Doves."  Or,  even  less  appro- 
priately, "those  who  support  the  Presi- 
dent" and  "those  who  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent." I 

As  a  Senator,  Lyndon  B|,  Johnson  told 
us:  ! ' 

At  the  heart  of  my  own  belirts  is  a  rebelUon 
against  this  very  process,  labeling  and  flUng 
Americans  under  headings. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  position  in 
which  I  find  myself  today.  Indeed,  I 
suspect  many  of  us  find  ourselves  today 
In  this  same  position. 

We  are  neither  hawks  rtor  doves.  We 
desire  to  be  neither. 

We  are  pro-Amerlcans»  profreedom. 
We  are  anti-Communist,  aaitislave. 

We  believe  In  meeting  our  commit- 
ments.  We  believe  In  peace  with  honor. 

We  know  from  a  personal  standpoint, 
many  of  us  having  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  in  wartime. 

We  are  at  once  freemen,  Americans, 
Senators,  liberals,  conservatives,  busi- 
nessmen, professional  mep,  consumers, 
workers,  parents,  and  voters.  All  of  us 
are  not  as  young  as  we  u$ed  to  be  nor, 
hopefully,  as  old  as  we  expect  to  be. 

Yet,  many  are,  as  I  am,  the  fathers  of 
young  sons  who  may  be  asked  to  march 
off  to  battle  in  a  war  that  Is  undeclared 
and,  indeed,  not  understood  by  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans. 

As  we  are  loyal,  sincere,  and  dedi- 
cated—that Is,  those  of  us  in  the  Senate 
who  feel  this  way — so  are  inearly  all  the 
200  million  Americans.  They — and  we — 
back  our  President.  We  applaud  his 
patience  and  his  perceptlveness.  We 
applaud  his  efforts  at  peace,  and,  equally, 
his  efforts  to  find  a  way  to  reconcile  a 
belief  in  and  a  love  of  p^ce  with  the 
commitments  to  freedom !  and  self-de- 
termination. I 

Yet,  we  have  questions,  Questions  that 
weigh  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and  their  par- 
ents In  Texas,  In  Indiana,  and  In  all  our 
50  States. 

In  finding  the  answers  tw  these  ques- 
tions—both those  which  ana  being  asked 
and  those  which  remain  within  others— 
I  believe  we  must  first  come  to  certain 
factual  conclusions. 

First,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  the  In- 
escapable conclusion  that  America  Is  to- 
a«y  the  single  strongest  Nbtlon  In  the 
*!- ♦!?.'  ^^^  strongest  ever  to  grace  the  face 
or  uils  globe  in  recorded  history.  This 
'ery  strength,  capable  of  destruction  of 
»ny  combination  of  enemlee,  is  capable 
M  maintaining  a  peace— albeit  In  the  twl- 
"gnt  zone  of  a  cold  war  or  lukewarm 


The  fact  that  we  can  lick  anyone  Is 
hardly  disputed  even  by  our  adversaries 
and  potential  adversaries.  Do  we,  there- 
fore, unleash  this  awesome  power  and, 
thus,  begin  a  nuclear  war  ftova.  which 
there  will  be  no  wlrmer? 

The  answer  is  an  obvious  and  clear 
"No." 

Therefore,  we  must  conclude  from  this 
that  we  also  oppose  rightfully  so-called 
preventative  war,  that  we  will  refrain 
from  dropping  the  bomb  without  provo- 
cation. 

Second,  I  believe  that  nearly  all  think- 
ing Americans  recognize  that  we  should 
not  become  Involved  in  a  land  war  against 
the  mass  of  Asians. 

Third,  it  Is  only  rational  to  state  that 
use  of  any  nuclear  device  In  this  or  any 
other  conflict  Is  merely  a  prelude  to  all- 
out  nuclear  war.  There  simply  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  limited  nuclear  conflict  any 
more  than  there  is  anything  like  being 
partially  pr^nant. 

These  yardsticks  must  be  applied,  then, 
to  the  struggle  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  my  conviction — and  that  of  many 
of  my  colleagues — that  we  are  becoming 
embroiled  in  a  land  conflict  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Aria  whether  we  sought  It,  or 
desire  it,  or  not. 

I  suggest  that  one  reason  that  this  Is 
so  Is  that  the  position  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  not  been 
rotated  in  recent  years.  Rather,  the 
Chairman  has  been  an  Army  man. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Army  or 
with  the  able  representatives  It  has  given 
to  the  chairmanship — Lemnltzer.  Tay- 
lor, and  Wheeler.  Yet,  these  great  lead- 
ers are,  by  their  training,  experience, 
and  orientation,  ground  fighters. 

I  carmot  help  wondering  whether  an 
Air  Force  or  a  Navy  Chairman  would  not 
today  guide  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  President  to  a  course  different  from 
that  which  we  seem  to  be  pursuing  In  the 
war. 

A  punishing,  body-to-body  confronta- 
tion In  Asia  lets  the  enemy  decide  how, 
when,  and  where  we  shall  pit  the  forces 
of  freedom  against  those  of  tyrarmy. 
It  is  In  no  way  compatible  with  our  clear 
superiority  In  nuclear  strength.  In  air 
power,  and  In  sea  power. 

In  Vietnam  we  are  not  even  fighting 
another  Korea.  A  decade  and  a  half  ago 
our  men  fought  In  Korea  side  by  side 
with  Asians  from  Korea  and  from  out- 
side of  Korea.  We  fotight  with  Euro- 
pean allies.  We  fought  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  United  Nations.  And  we 
fought  with  and  beside  the  troops  of  a 
stable  government — one  so  stable  and  so 
committed  to  freedom  that  her  troops 
today  are  Joined  In  the  fight  In  Viet- 
nam. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  today  facts  avail- 
able In  this  coimtry  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent. To  be  sure,  the  ultimate  decision 
of  quo  vadls — where  to  go — rests  with 
our  friend  and  leader,  the  President. 

Yet,  many  of  us  would  counsel  him  to 
beware  of  the  hawks  and  the  doves  and, 
above  all,  those  who  would  neatly  cate- 
gorize all  of  us. 

We  would  counsel  him  that  we  believe 
In  neither  Immediate  withdrawal  nor  In 
escalation,  but  In  exploration  of  other 


courses  which  would  defend  our  Interests 
and  those  of  any  legitimate  and  popular 
Goverrmient  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  urgp  restraint  while  developing  a 
long-range,  strategic  position  which 
would  recognize  not  only  the  contliigen- 
cles  of  the  battlefield,  but  also  the  great 
goals  of  our  Nation  In  guaranteeing  free- 
dom and  self-determination  for  those 
peoples  who  want  them  and  will  nurture 
them. 

Of  what  avail  to  commit  additional 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  our  best  young 
men  in  a  land  war  against  Asians? 

Of  what  avail  winning  a  war — even 
without  atomic  devices — If  we  were  to 
lose  the  peace  and  the  support  of  our 
allies  all  around  the  globe? 

The  solution  to  Vietnam  is  elusive.  If 
we  lack  anything  at  this  moment.  It  Is 
a  positive  solution  or  an  alternative. 

But  it  seems  to  me — and  to  many  of 
the  rest  of  us — that  there  are  certain 
things  we  should  not  do.  Among  them 
are: 

Lcwig  and  extended  ground  action  In 
Asia. 

Nuclear  warfare. 

Abandonment  of  dedication  to  peace 
and  freedom. 

It  is  my  hope  that.  In  setting  aside 
what  we  do  not  want  and  In  focusing 
some  attention  on  the  need  for  long- 
range  goals,  perhaps  we  can  together 
find  what  we  do  want  without  categorlz- 
irig  each  other  as  patriots  or  traitors  or 
hawks  or  doves. 

There  is  no  question  of  what  I  Intend 
to  do  on  the  measure  now  before  us.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it.  I  Intend  to  support 
our  troops  there.  I  have  so  stated  re- 
peatedly. There  was  concern  among 
some  of  us  that  there  was  an  Intention 
by  those  who  sponsor  this  measure  to 
consider  the  vote  on  this  measure  as  a 
policy  determination,  a  determination 
that  would  bind  this  Congress  and  bar 
it  from  discussing,  debating,  or  question- 
ing what  Is  going  on. 

I  believe  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  voluntarily  put 
at  rest  most  of  the  fears  of  many  of  us 
when.  In  his  opening  statement,  he  said 
that  the  vote  on  this  measure  is  meant 
for  neither  an  endorsement  of  past  poli- 
cies, nor  a  commitment  to  any  future 
policy. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  went  fur- 
ther and  stated  that  the  vote  on  this 
measure  would  not  be  considered  as 
being  the  views  of  Senators  with  regard 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Other  remarks  have  been  made. 
Some  femarks  concern  how  long  this 
debate  will  continue. 

I  shall  make  some  further  observa- 
tions than  the  short  ones  which  I  have 
made  today.  I  plan  to  do  so  on  Monday. 
Other  Senators  plan  to  do  likewise. 
However,  this  Is  not  a  filibuster. 

This  measure  was  laid  down  before 
the  Senate  only  a  few  days  ago.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  administration  were  Inter- 
ested In  bringing  the  matter  to  a  quicker 
vote  than  will  probably  occur,  the  meas- 
ure could  have  been  considered  earlier. 
I  see  no  reason  that  the  measure  cannot 
be  voted  on  next  week. 
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The  Senate  debated  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  for  many  weeks.  That  de- 
bate was  Anally  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
If  the  administration  had  wanted  to  do 
so,  they  could  have  temporarily  laid  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  aside  and  brought 
the  pending  measure  up  at  an  earlier 
date. 

The  Senate  adjourned  from  Thursday, 
February  10. 1966.  until  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1966,  in  order  that  members  of 
the  opposition  party  could  return  to  their 
homes  and  make  political  speeches.  I 
do  not  deny  anyone  that  right.  How- 
ever, if  it  were  urgent  that  this  measure 
be  voted  on  this  week,  that  certainly 
could  have  been  done.  An  opportimity 
could  have  been  afforded  to  those  of  us 
who  want  to  express  our  thoughts  and 
prayers.  Certainly  we  should  not  be  de- 
nied that  right. 

I  believe  one  thing  that  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  present  course  of 
action  is  that  this  question  has  been  fi- 
nally removed  from  the  cloakrooms  and 
the  corridors  of  Capitol  Hill,  and  that 
some  questions  that  many  of  us  have 
been  asking  are  now  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people.  The  American  people 
have  a  right  to  ask  those  questions.  The 
American  pe<^e  are  now  receiving  some 
answers,  even  if  the  answers  consist  of 
further  questions.  They  are  entitled  to 
receive  this  information. 

We  do  not  live  in  a  totalitarian  society 
In  which  the  voice  of  opposition  should 
be  stilled.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
President  would  wsmt  this  to  occur. 
That  was  my  reason  for  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  words  of 
the  President  when  he  was  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. 

I  believe  that  If  the  President  were  here 
as  a  Senator  at  the  present  time,  he 
would  say : 

Let  lu  proceed  with  our  biulnees  In  an 
orderly  fashion.  Let  ub  debate  the  lasuee 
and  not  peraonalltlee.  Let  ua  concern  our- 
■elvea  with  the  future  of  our  countfj'  and 
with  the  future  of  our  young  people,  rather 
than  with  words  which  will  be  hard  to  strike 
from  the  minds  of  some  people  If  these  words 
are  repeated  too  often. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorxim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the*  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  WATER  QUALITY 
ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Bath,  Bogos, 
GKUKNUfo,  Harjus,  Hart,  Inouyk,  jAvrrs, 
Hartkx,  Ksnnxdt  of  Massachusetts.  Mc- 
Namara.  Montota,  Moss,  Nklson,  Rm- 
coFT,  Randolph,  Ttddjos,  auid  Young, 
of  Ohio,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  In  order  to  im- 
prove and  to  make  more  effective  the 
operations  of  that  act 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  for  10  days,  to  give 
other  Senators  an  opportunity  to  Join 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Congress  enacted  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  That  legislation, 
which  resulted  from  several  years  of 
work,  debate,  and  deliberation,  marked 
a  major  change  in  the  direction  and  em- 
phasis of  the  water  pollution  control 
and  abatement  program. 

Its  two  key  provisions,  dealing  with 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  program  for  water  quality 
stiuidards  on  interstate  streams,  made 
possible  new  and  more  effective  attacks 
on  the  problem  of  providing  the  right 
quality  of  water  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time. 

The  response  to  the  Water  Quality 
Act  has  been  particularly  gratifying  in 
view  of  the  strong  op{>ositlon  we  had  to 
overcome  to  obtain  passage.  As  Sena- 
tors may  recall,  it  originated  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  S.  649  in  the  88th  Coqgress.  The 
Senate  passed  it  In  that  Congress,  but  it 
did  not  receive  concurrence  in  the  House. 
We  introduced  th^egislation  in  the  89th 
Congress  as  S.  4.  As  In  the  earlier  Con- 
gress the  reaction  was  mixed.  The  Sen- 
ate acted  quickly,  and  after  several 
months  the  House  passed  a  differing  ver- 
sion. Protracted  negotiations  and  a  con- 
ference led  to  final  agreement  on  the  act 
which  President  Johnson  signed  Octo- 
ber 2,  1965. 

In  the  months  since  final  enactment, 
I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  growing 
interest  among  public  officials  and  indus- 
trial leaders  in  the  comprehensive  water 
Improvement  program  initiated  by  the 
Water  Quality  Act.  I  believe  that  a  fun- 
damental change  has  occurred  in  the 
national  attitude  toward  the  water  pollu- 
tion problem.  The  discussion  has  shifted 
from  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  we 
should  improve  the  quality  of  our  water 
to  the  issue  of  how  best  to  accomplish 
our  objectives.   • 

The  one  disturbing  factor  In  these 
months  has  been  the  delay  in  effectively 
establishing  the  new  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administrator,  as  authorized 
by  the  Water  Quality  Act.  Quite  frank- 
ly, we  cannot  afford  to  lose  momentum  at 
this  time  as  a  result  of  delays  occasioned 
by  administrative  uncertainty. 

The  new  Administration  was  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  to  upgrade  the  sta- 
tus of  our  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement  program  and  to  broaden  the 
emphasis  of  our  water  program  to  in- 
clude more  tham  health  considerations. 
The  States  are  now  making  plans  to  work 
with  the  Administration  in  the  develop- 
ment of  water  quality  standards.  De- 
lay and  confusion  about  the  Administra- 
tion and  its  status  can  only  succeed  in 
frustrating  the  intention  of  Congress  in 
enacting  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 


The  Water  Quality  Act  was  not  the  end 
of  our  efforts.  It  represented  a  new  be- 
ginning. As  President  Johnson  said 
when  he  signed  thai  act: 

This  bill  that  you  have  passed,  that  will 
become  law  as  a  result  of  a  responsive  (Con- 
gress, will  not  completely  assure  us  of  ab- 
solute success.  Additional  bolder  legislation 
will  be  needed  in  the  years  ahead.  But  we 
'have  begun.  And  we  have  begun  in  the 
best  American  tradition — with  a  program  of 
Joint  Federal,  State  and  local  action. 

The  proposed  legislati<Hi  we  are  in- 
troducing today  is  bolder  legislation.  It 
is  the  product  of  last  year's  field  hear- 
ings by  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  It  is  designed  to  implement 
the  findings  published  in  our  report, 
"Steps  Toward  Clean  Water."  It  will 
form  the  basis  for  hearings  and  the  de- 
velopment of  legislative  recommenda- 
tions which  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  plans  to  report  to  the  Senate  later 
in  the  session. 

Briefiy,  Mr.  President,  this  legislation 
would  provide  for  a  6-ye€u-,  $6  billion  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  municipalities  for 
sewage  treatment  construction,  with  the 
Federal  Government  paying  30  percent 
of  the  total  construction  cost.  It  would 
remove  the  present  limits  on  individual 
project  grants.  If  enacted.  It  would 
help  us  meet  the  estimated  $20  billion 
cost  of  municipal  sewage  treatment  con- 
struction needed  to  meet  our  national 
needs  between  now  and  1972. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  in- 
centives to  the  States  to  participate  in 
the  program  by  offering  a  10-percent 
bonus  on  those  grants  in  cases  where  the 
State  matches  the  Federal  contribution. 
We  provide  for  a  long-term,  low-interest 
loan  program  to  assist  those  communities 
in  States  where  State  funds  and  local 
resources  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
local  share.  We  sdso  Include  a  provi- 
sion for  Stat«s  to  anticipate  their  allot- 
ments to  help  accelerate  the  construction 
program. 

In  order  to  assist  the  States  in  im- 
proving their  own  programs,  we  have 
provided  for  an  Increase  from  $5  million 
to  $10  million  in  the  grants  for  State 
programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  would  au- 
thorize a  $25  million  a  year  program  of 
grants  for  thfe  demonstration  of  ad- 
vanced waste  treatment  and  water 
purification  methods  or  new  or  improved 
methods  of  compatible  Joint  treatment 
systems  for  municipal  and  industrial 
wastes. 

This  program  Is  designed  to  enable  us 
to  meet  our  primary  and  secondary  sew- 
age treatment  construction  needs,  to  up- 
grade State  programs,  and  to  launch  us 
into  the  new  and  highly  important  sys- 
tems approach  to  water  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control  and  improved  water 
quality  development.  This  approach  to 
adaptable  to  different  conditions  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  designed  to 
take  advantage  of  technological  develop- 
ments and  the  advantages  of  regional 
planning. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  this  proposed 
legislation  is  the  last  word  in  water  p^ 
luUon  control,  Mr.  President,  but  we  do 
believe  it  offers  a  bold  approach  on  wblcn 
we  can  build. 
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Mr.  President,  let  me  st>ell  out  in  Just 
a  word  or  two  the  reason  for  the  urgency 
of  this  program.  I  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic is  aware  of  this  urgency.  I  believe 
that  Congress  is  also  increasingly  aware 
of  it.  I  am  sure  that  the  President  is; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  useful  from  time  to 
time  to  point  out  that  unless  we  step  up, 
and  greatly  step  up,  the  present  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  problem  of  water 
pollution,  by  1980  our  water  supplies  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  our  water  re- 
quirements in  this  gre»tly  expanding 
technological  and  industrial  society. 

As  our  standards  of  Uving  rise,  this 
date  could  be  advanced;  therefore,  this 
problem  is  an  urgent  one. 

The  program  which  I  am  presenting, 
although  it  seems  to  involve  a  great  deal 
of  money,  is  no  more  than  the  minimum 
needs  required  for  the  nett  5  years  to  do 
an  effective  Job.  , 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ijmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTECER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  RBcord  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested;  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  | 

The  biU  (S.  2947)  to  imend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order 
to  improve  and  make  more  effective 
certain  programs  pursuant  to  such  act, 
introduced  by  Mr.  MusKtt  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  2947    ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeiUite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  lf{nited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  is  amended  In  subsection  (d)  by 
striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(«)"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  all  of  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
subsection.  | 

Sec  2.  Section  6  of  thje  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  anifnded  to  read  as 
follows : 

"GRANTS   rOB   RESEARCR   AM  d  DKVILOPMENT 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or 
Intennunlclpal  or  interstate  agency  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"(1)  assisting  In  the  dewQopznent  of  any 
project  which  wiU  demonBtrate  a  new  or 
taiproved  method  of  controlUng  the  dis- 
charge into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  wastes 
from  sewers  which  carry  stonn  water  or  both 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes,  or 

"(2)  assUting  In  the  devWopment  of  any 
project  which  wUl  demonstrate  advanced 
waste  treatment  and  water  purification 
methods  or  new  or  Improved  methods  of 
compatible  Joint  treatmeot  systems  tor 
municipal  and  Industrial  wiaetes, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  reports,  plans  and 
•PeclflcaUons  in  connection  therewith.  The 
»cretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  demonstrations  re- 
nting to  the  purpose  set  forth  in  clause  (1) 
°f  (2)  by  contract  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  institutions  and  with  Indlvld- 
«*u  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and  3700 
M^  ^vised  Statute*:  except  that  not  to 
"w«a  25  per  centtmi  of  the  total  amo\int 
Wroprlated  under  authority  of  thU  secUon 

suth^l^*^  y*"  ™*y  ^  expended  under 
J^orlty  of  this  sentence  dmrlng  such  fiscal 
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"(b)  Federal  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  UmlUtlons: 

"(1)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  ptirsuant  to  thU  section  unless  such 
project  shall  have  been  approved  by  appro- 
priate State  water  pollution  control  agency 
or  agencies  and  by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  proj- 
ect in  an  amount  exceeding  60  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost  thereof  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  proj- 
ect under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  project  will  serve  as  a 
useful  demonstration  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated — 

"(1)   for   the   fiscal   year   ending  June  30, 

1966,  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  (20,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  set  forth  In 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  including  con- 
tracts pursuant  to  such  subsection  for  such 
purpose;  and 

••(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1967,  and  for  each  of  the  next  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  set  forth  In 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  including  con- 
tracts pursuant  to  such  subsection  for  such 
purix>se. 

Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  No  grant  or  contract  for 
the  purpose  of  either  such  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  be  made  for  any  project  In  any  fiscal 
year  In  an  amount  exceeding  6  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  clause  In  such  fiscal  year." 

8k:.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  to  and  including  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $5,000,000",  and 
InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  each  suceted- 
Ing, fiscal  year  to  and  Including  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1867.  $5,000,000,  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  and  Including 
the  '•  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972 
$10,000,000". 

Sbc.  4.  Effective  after  June  30.  1967.  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  Federal  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

(1)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  such  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or 
agencies  and  by  the  Secretary  and  unless 
such  project  Is  Included  In  a  comprehen- 
sive program  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(2)  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
clatise,  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  proj- 
ect In  an  amount  exceeding  30  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost  thereof  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  or  In  an  amount 
exceeding  40  per  centum  of  such  reasonable 
cost  If  the  State  agrees  to  match  equally  not 
less  than  30  per  centum  of  such  estimated 
reasonable  cost  of  each  project  In  such  State 
approved  under  this  section:  Provided,  That 
the  grantee  agrees  to  pay  the  remaining  cost: 
Provided  further.  That,  In  the  case  of  a 
project  which  will  serve  more  than  one 
municipality  the  Secretary  shall,  on  such 
basis  as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  and 
equitable,  allocate  to  each  municipality  to 
be  served  by  such  project  Its  share  of  the 
estimate  reasonable  cost  of  such  project;  (3) 
no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  un- 
der this  section  xintU  the  applicant  has  made 
provision  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for 
assuring  proper  and  efficient  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  treatment  works  after 
completion  of  the  construction  thereof;  and 
(4)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
under  this  section  unless  such  project  is  In 
conformity  with  the  State  water  pollution 
control  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 


visions of  section  7  and  has  been  certlAed  by 
the  State  water  pollution  control  agency  as 
entitled  to  priority  over  other  eUglble  proj- 
ects on  the  basis  of  financial  as  well  as 
water  pollution  control  needs.  Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  In  any  case  where  the  State  is 
not  matching  at  least  30  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  a  project  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
described  In  clause  (2)  the  requirements  In 
clause  (1)  relating  to  approval  by  the  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  and  clause 
(4)  relating  to  certification  by  such  agency 
shall  not  apply. 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  PoUuUon  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "The  aUotments 
of  a  State  under  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  sentences  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
available,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  for  payments  with  respect  to 
projects  in  such  State  which  have  been  ap- 
proved under  this  section"  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  that  in  the  case  of  any 
project  on  which  cozistructlon  was  Initiated 
In  such  State  after  June  30,  1966,  and  which 
meets  the  requirements  for  assistance  under 
this  section  but  was  constructed  without 
such  assistance,  such  allotments  shall  also 
be  available  for  payments  In  reimbursement 
of  State  «•  local  funds  used  for  such  project 
to  the  extent  that  assistance  could  have 
been  provided  under  this  section  If  such 
project  had  been  approved  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  adequate  funds  had  been  avail- 
able. In  the  case  of  any  project  on  which 
construction  was  Initiated  In  such  State 
after  June  30,  1966.  and  which  was  con- 
structed with  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
section  but  the  amount  of  such  assistance 
was  a  lesser  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction than  was  allowable  pursuant  to 
this  section,  such  allotments  shall  also  be 
available  for  payments  in  reimbursement  of 
State  or  local  fvmds  used  for  such  project 
to  the  extent  that  assistance  could  have 
been  provided  under  this  section  if  adequate 
funds  had  been  available". 

Sbc.  6.  Effective  after  Jime  30.  1966,  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  beginning  with  "and  $160,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967" 
through  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  follovrlng:  "$160,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967,  $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  $1,260,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $1,600,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  and  $1,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972." 

Sec.  7.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  CJontrol  Act  U  further  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(h)(1)  Upon  appUcatlon  the  Secretary 
may  make  a  locui  to  any  State,  municipality, 
or  intermunlclpal  or  interstate  agency  which 
he  has  agreed  to  make  a  grant  to  pursuant  to 
this  section,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
finance  its  share  of  the  cost  of  construction 
for  which  such  grant  Is  to  be  made.  Any 
such  loan  shall  be  made  only  (A)  after  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  State,  mu- 
nicipality, or  agency  has  made  satisfactory 
provision  for  assuring  proper  and  efficient 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  treatment 
works  being  constructed  after  completion  of 
such  construction,  and  (B)  U  such  State, 
municipality,  or  agency  shows  It  Is  unable 
to  secure  such  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Loans  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  adequate  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
funds  to  the  Tnaauiy  as  determined  by  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treanuri  taking  Into  oon- 
■Ideratlon  tbe  cnrrent  average  ylelda  of  out- 
■tondlng  marketable  ol^lgatlona  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  tbe  maturltlea  of  loana  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  Such  loans  may  not  be 
used  for  the  State's  share  of  the  cost  of  a 
project  pursuant  to  a  matching  agreement 
entered  Into  under  section  8(b)  (2) . 

"(3)  Loans  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  mat\ire  within  such  period  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropri- 
ate but  not  exceeding  forty  years. 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  his  subeectlon 
but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $250,000,000.  No 
loan  or  loans  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  one  project  shall  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  such 
total." 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment 
imtll  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  unUI  Monday,  February  21, 
IMS,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA'nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  18.  19M: 

In  Tm  CoA9r  Onjuu> 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  ot  com- 
Davld  Oershowlts  Robert  C.  Phillips 

Robert  J.  Carson  Wesley  M.  Thorsson 

Hugh  C.  McCaffrey        Petar  8.  Branson 
Merle  L.  Harbourt         Robert  C.  Boardman 
John  D.  Roberta  Parker  O.  Chapman 

Allen  E.  Armstrong       WUllam  H.  Brlnk- 
Charlea  D.  Budd  meyer 

Donby  J.  Mathleu  Oeorge  H.  Weller 

Fredrick  H.  Raumer      David  A.  Webb 
Robert  L.  Lawlls  Richard  W.  Ooode 

Oeorge  D.  Wlnsteln       James  L.  Harrison 
WUllam  H.  St.  George  WUllam  E.  Murphy 
Joseph  W.  Plnnegan      John  D.  McCann 
Robert  D.  Johnson        Sumner  R.  Dolber 
Paul  R.  Peak,  Jr.  James  H.  Durfee 

^  James  A.  Hodgman 

The  followlng-nam«d  oOcers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander: 

Alvln  T.  Durgln.  Jr.  WUllam  O.  Dick 

Walter  P.  BarUett  Harry  J.  Hayes 

MUo  A.  Jordan  AUan  B.  Rose 

Frederick  O.  Wooley  Charles  F.  Juechtar, 
John  A.  Flynn  Jr. 

Nicholas  Ivanovsky  John  C.  Fuechsel 

Andrew  F.  Nixon  Warren  W.  Waggett 

WUllam  J.  Splnella  Leo  V.  Donohoe 

Norman  C.  Venzke  Adrian  L.  Lonsdale 
David  C.  KUngensmlthAlva  L.  Carbonetta 

Gilbert  L.  Kralne  Robert  A.  Seufert 

Hubert  E.  Russell  Berry  L.  Meauz 

Charles  J.  Glass  Harold  W.  Parker.  Jr. 

Richard  M.  Morse  John  P.  Mlhlbauer 

James  P.  Marsh  Clarence  C.  Hobdy,  Jr. 

Benedict  L.  StabUe  WUllam  D.  Harvey 

Robert  E.  Fletcher  James  L.  Brewer 

Horace  G.  Holmgren  John  W.  Leadbetter, 
Claude  R.  Thompson        Jr. 

Raymond  H.  Wood  Victor  KoU 

John  C.  Guthrie,  Jr.  John  D.  Franks 

Robert  C.  StancUff  Henry  J.  Burness 

Ferney  M.  McKlbben  Raymond  C.  Hertlca 

Sidney  B.  Vaughn.  Jr.  Arthur  O.  Taylor 

Eugene  A.  Delaney  Talmadge  H.  SlvlU 

James  L.  Flelshell  Kermlt  R.  Meade 

Robert  K.  Adams  Paul  A.  Toet,  Jr. 

Clifford  F.  DeWotf  Henry  H.  Ball 

Royal  B.  Orover,  Jr.  Philip  O.  LutH 


Ted  L.  Oannaway 
Robert  A.  Moss 
Richard  M.  Thomas 
Daniel  L.  Mulr 
Graham  Hall 
John  L.  Stelnmets,  Jr. 
Joseph  P.  Hratko 
Hugh  C.  Wyatt 
Robert  C.  Powell 
Oeorge  B.  Maloney 
Richard  J.  Knapp 
Robert  Russell 
Frederick  P.  Schubert 
Robert  B.  Grant 
Norman  8.  MorrUl 
Byron  W.  Jordan 
David  M.  Kaetzel 


Richard  F.  Malm 
Oortland  G.  Poble.  Jr. 
John  L.  Klenk 
George  E.  Cote 
Swain  L.  Wilson 
PhUllp  B.  Moberg 
Lawrence  A.  Whlta 
WUfred  R.  Bleakley, 

Jr. 
John  8.  Phillips 
James  P.  Handle 
John  H.  Foumler 
Richard  L.  Jacobs 
Louis  L.  Zumsteln 
Alfred  P.  Manning,  Jr. 
George  J.  Roy,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Witter 
John  G.  MartlneE 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  officers  In  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander: 

John  R.  MacDonald      Donald  L.  Sherman 
Bdward  L.  BaUey  Frank  B.  Braman 

John  P.  Sanken  John  V.  A.  Thompson 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent   commissioned    officers    In    the    Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  Ueutenant : 
Dick  O.  Taylor  John  R.  Bosk 

Warren  J.  Frederick      Alfred  H.  F.  Marchant 
Weymond  Davis  Robert  B.  Hynds 

Dale  R.  Huff  Kenneth  R.  Rider 

Oordan  D.  CrandaU       Bruce  E.  Tlmmerman 
Maurice  V.  Goodroe       Dorwln  W.  Newman 
Bruno  A.  Forsterer         James  D.  Lombard 
MUton  J.  Thompson      Franklin  E.  Thrall 
Jack  O'Donnell  James  O.  Lang 

Herman  G.  Pinter  John  J.  Janda,  Jr. 

Walter  H.  Riddle.  Jr.     WUllam  H.  Dotson 
Floyd  A.  Rloe  Hugh  T.  WlUlams,  Jr. 

Edward  V.  Dempsey,      Philip  R.  Splker 

Jr.  Thomas  M.  Smith 

Charles  H.  Denmark      John  L.  LaFlamme 
Charles  B.  Morrison      WUllam  L.  BroadweU 
Russell  D.  Bdens  James  C.  Carp>enter 

Benjamin  S.  Beach,  Jr.  DerrlU  R.  Kramer 
James  J.  Gaughan         R\Uoff  W.  Whlteman 
Albert  D.  Grantham      Kenneth  L.  Lambert- 
George  T.  KuUck  son 
Roy  B.  Nichols.  Jr.          John  W.  Keith 
Thomas  D.  Keith           Frederick  H.  O.  M^yr 
Russell  E.  Sawyer           Ralph  E.  Knorr      « 
Richard  N.  Westcott      Jack  A.  Eckert       J   . 
Rlchcu'd  J.  Brlggs           Francis  W,  J.  Nicely " 
Wallace  A.  Herrlngton  Hal  M.  Floyd 
Sanford  H.  Plerpoint    Leeland  N.  Gregg,  Jri 
Samuel  A.  McDoweU,    Roger  T.  Ostrom 

Jr.  Donald  F.  Kemner 

Vern  R.  Potter  David  I.  Tomllnson  » 

Paul  E.  Peterson  George  H.  Martin 

Rea  F.  Fetzer  Joseph  B.  Donaldson 

Aaron  W.  Rogers  Jerald  L.  RendaU 

Robert  8.  Cutler  Stanley  E.  Wood,  Jr. 

Ronald  O.  Bastman       John  L.  Bailey 
Robert  O.  Slade  Ward  A.  Lewis 

Herbert  D.  McQuarrle,  Ronald  C.  Addison 

Jr.  Patrick  H.  Cannon,  Jr. 

Noel  O.  Balllnger  Frank  R.  Peasley 

Mark  W.  Byrd  James  K.  Woodle 

Robert  H.  Elklns  Edward  R.  Pusey,  Jr. 

Donald  P.  Nachtwey    .  Pat  Murray 
Theottis  Wood  James  R.  ShonteU 

Duane  P.  Oatto  Richard  E.  Van  Ry 

Jack  W.  Dunn  Franklin  E.  Taylor 

Luther  "L"  Barr  Donald  C.  Addison 

Ralph  T.  Martin  Gene  N.  Cooper 

The  following -named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  (Jimlor 
grade) : 

Robert  V.  Raftovich     Hugh  W.  Nabors 
Chester  R.  Wawrzyn- Francis  J.  stadnlckl 

ski  Bly  R.  Elder 

James  F.  Sanders  Roger  W.  Bing 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent conunlssioned  warrant  officers  in  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer.  W-S: 
Charles  R.  PoUy  Charles  T.  811k 


Uf  thkAsmt 


The  foUowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  in 
the  grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3383 
3384.  338fi.  r286.  8287.  8388.  8300.  and  8203:' 

To  be  captain.  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps 

Comeau,  Robert  F.  (Armor) .  075630. 
To  be  first  lieutenant!.  Judge  Advocate 

General's  Corps 
Cappadona,  Louis  A.  (Infantry),  004616, 
Greenberg.  Harold  (MPC),  003180. 
Shulman.  Carl  D.  (Armor) ,  006631. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Sheek,  Alton  J.  ( ArtlUery) .  002010. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Ftlckey,  Norman  O.  (MSC) ,  006068. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3383.  3284.  3285.  3286.  3287,  and  3288: 
To  be  mafOTs 

Ahrens,  Walter  A.,  02266327. 

Andersen.  Thomas  E.,  01B818S7. 

Boblnskl.  Chester  J..  02028338. 

Brlnkman.  PaiU  A.,  0007606. 

Burns,  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  01006173. 

Carney,  Robert  I.,  Jr.,  01888687. 

CarroU,  Anthony.  01882162. 

Carson,  Ray  M.,  01886382. 

Cothern,  Paul  D.,  Jr..  01870010. 

Drake.  Ralph  R.,  01026302. 

Dreech,  Denny  D.,  01026303. 

Bvans.  Stewart  M.,  01886206. 

OUbert,  Floyd  M.,  01034526. 

Hoar,  WUUam  J.,  03300440. 

Hooper,  Walter  E.,  02265444. 

Hupe,  Howard  M.  01881017. 

Johnson,  James  L.,  02266307. 

Krogh,  Richard  V..  02263610. 

Lang.  WllUam  F..  Jr..  01880830. 

Malone.  Albert  W.,  O1025204. 

Odom,  Rupert  E..  01919300. 

Poteat.  Albert,  02004000. 

Sarnowskl,  Francis  A.,  01886231. 

Strobrldge,  WUUam  F.,  02263100. 

Terry,  Vaughn  L.  ,01882248. 

Weber,  Jack,  W.,  02021132. 

To  be  captains 
Aldlf .  Thomas  H.,  05405646. 
Alt.  Richard  M.,  O55064S1. 
Batte.  John  H.,  04058486. 
Bethlenfalvay.  Gabor  J.,  04010357. 
Bice.  Burton  C,  05405303. 
Bolam,  PaiU  P.,  04046537. 
Bozeman,  Wallace  B.,  04007163. 
Brasuell,  Perry  T.,  01881030. 
Breen,  James  H.,  04068481. 
Bresette.  AUen  A..  05304414. 
Brooke,  Arthur  L.,  HI,  05305764. 
Brooks.  Lyle  G..  05304301. 
Brown.  George  P..  05301838. 
Bryson,  Jack  M.,  04006082. 
Call,  Thomas  J..  01015888. 
Campbell.  Luther  U.,  05300051. 
Caudlll,  James  E.,  04036557. 
Chapman,  John  B  ,  04032299. 
Chavls.  Langley  J.,  05304099. 
Chllcote,  Don  L.,  01885958. 
Claiborne,  Max  R.,  05402757. 
Corliss.  WiUlam  D.,  05001035.  • 
Costello.  Donald  F.,  04003342. 
Danls,  Stephen  J.,  04016709. 
Davis.  Carol  D.,  04071243. 
Deely.  John  R.,  02311461. 
Demorest.  Edward  H.,  04040766. 
DUl.  Clark  D..  05306047. 
Dowdy,  Harry  K.,  Jr.,  O4034091. 
Dunn,  Barl  N..  05000237. 
Eichelberger,  Charlie  B..  04074670. 
Bvans.  Francis  T..  04084656. 
Feist.  Robert  J.,  OIB38040. 
Floore.  BUly  H..  04010463. 
Oalford,  WUUam  W..  06306418. 
Oay,  Raymond  D.,  06403010. 
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(2«orge,  Thomas  F.,  04037006. 
Olvler.  Leon  J.,  04074691. 
Gravette,  Thomas  R.,  05300671. 
Gray,  Thomas  A.,  Sr.,  O4064484- 
Greene,  Gerald  R.,  05405343. 
Greene,  Robert  A.,  06002098, 
Grlffln,  Turner  D.,  Jr.,  023169«|a , 
Grixnes,  Charles  T..  06002537. 
Harris.  Jimmy  R..  04048968. 
Bswes,  Richard  W..  04014811. 
Hernandez,  Victor  M.,  Jr.,  05403984. 
Herrmann,  Richard  A.,  05305650. 
Hinds,  WUllam  H.,  05203982. 
Jarvls,  WiUlam  H.,  04035043. 
Johnson,  Percy  G..  04071813. 
Jones,  BUly  B..  05305920. 
Kalne,  Thomas  P..  06504400. 
EeUey,  James  L..  Jr  ,  O4036674. 
Landgraf ,  James  A.,  05405250. 
lauve,  Louis  L.,  m,  05201061. 
llanley,  Claude  E.,  04034834. 
Uamon,  Donald  J.,  05304128. 
MarUn,  Harold  R.,  06405175. 
Matthews,  Ralph  A.,  Jr.,  04000435. 
McCormack,  Donald  M.,  04074728. 
UcCoy,  James  C,  O4034I90. 
McDonald,  Malcolm  O.,  O4027|l84. 
McKnlght,  Don  A.,  04005017. 
Michel,  Robert  W.,  04009828. 
Mlze.  Ola  L.,  02284103. 
Mock,  Richard  W.,  01022006.     , 
Moore,  Bobby  L.,  06305180. 
MulUns,  Ralford  F.,  04042061.  I 
Murphy,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  05002(826. 
NapoU,  Joseph  P.,  04010472. 
Olson,  Ronald  D.,  04009973. 
Peterson,  Ronald  N.,  05507063. 
PhUUps,  Herbert  C,  04045150, 
Porcella,  Stephen  R.,  O5203e8(j 
Potter.  WiUlam  R..  01937446. 
Pyle,  James  E.,  04030483. 
RaclUey,  Robert  L.,  05305433. 1 
Richardson,  WUUam  J..  Jr.,  <H07474«. 
Roes,  Ernest  E.,  04013052.        1 1 
Routt,  RandeU  O.,  05207188.  11 
Salerno,  Raymond  F.,  O5206239. 
Samarkos,  Anthony  C,  04044601. 
Sanders,  Rabun  C.  Jr.,  O6304494. 
Santos.  Edwin.  04038101. 
Scott,  Eugene.  05303040. 
Shlro.  MarvUi  L.,  01937286. 
Sprowls,  Leigh  R.,  OS506887. 
Stewart.  Robert  C.  04063248. 
Sutton,  Bryan  J.,  04030844. 
Takacs,  Steve  P.,  Jr.,  05206611. 
Tolcher,  James  A.,  05204026. 
WaUU,  Thomas  W.,  05506383. 
Walls,  Gregg  P.,  04074864. 
White.  Zlnerva,  Jr..  06304833. 
Williams.  Joshua  O..  Jr..  05307106. 
Wratlslaw,  Roy  E.,  04035046. 

To  be  first  2<eutenaij 

Adam,  John  A.,  05515809. 
Arnold,  John  H.,  05315055. 
Aschbacher.  Arthur  L.,  05413()S1. 
Babb,  Lawrence  R..  023 11783, 
Bahm,  John  P.,  Jr..  05210684. 
Bass,  Walter  E.,  05311736. 
Bell.  Jerry  L..  05413360. 
Blddlnger.  Dennis  C,  053176i(. 
Bond,  Gregg  S..  05410006. 
towersox,  Gary  W.,  O6517030] 
Boyce,  Harry  L.,  O5318605. 
Brldwell.  Charles  E.,  0541266^.' 
Brliton,  Johnnie  W.,  Jr.,  O531i(1850. 
Brown,  David  R.,  06314818. 
Bryan.  Leland  W.,  05706866. 
Byerley,  Byron  E.,  05530057. 
Cansler.  Joe  C,  05300730. 
Carey,  Wlhlam  R..  05214547. 
Oarpenter,  Harold  D.,  054118  il ». 
Chlmlmello,  John  L.,  Jr.,  0500^70. 
Cohen,  James  M.,  05515772. 
Crask.  Garnett  E.,  05218256. 
CunUngs,  Thayer,  05511570. 
DwUng,  Dean  H..  02317337. 
Da»ls,  Bruce  D..  05400470^ 
^aty.  John,  06219674. 
^ke.  Walter  B,,  Jr.,  O540«00i 
*lwards,  Richard  C,  062138: ! . 
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Elmore,  Robert  B.  ,Jr.,  OS3 10090. 

Errlckson,  Andrew,  Jr.,  O520980T. 

Ervln,  James  R.,  05314252. 

Feuerbacher,  Charles  E.,  05412308. 

Flllon.  Joffre  W..  H,  05530380. 

Foltz,  John  P..  05215194. 

Forest.  Ronald  P.,  06816578.        '''   ^^    f^-"-^- 

Frachiseur ,  Ray  O.,  054 1 2565 . 

Frlnger,  John  W..  Jr.,  0521326S. 

Gardner,  Gary  M.,  05412621. 

Oarven,  Jack  T.,  Jr.,  02306204. 

OeoHTlon.  David  L.,  05006330. 

GUbreath.  John  C.  06300066. 

Goldberg.  Edward  B.,  05212746. 

Gonsalves,  George,  Jr.,  04031305. 

Graham.  James  D.,  05313561. 

Greene,  WUllam  E..  06213302. 

Gregory,  Gary  A.,  06516755. 

Grieshop.  David  8.,  05009206. 

Gross,  Joseph  C,  in,P5410855. 

Hahn,  Donald  P.,  05516045. 

Hand,  Eugene  T.,  05315040.  p 

Heath,  Roger  A.,  05006200. 

Herold.  John  M..  05210660. 

Hicks,  Harold  J.,  05317383. 

Hogan,  E>ean  M.,  05006144. 

Howe,  Michael  B.,  05413421. 

Hylan,  Bruce  H.,  05517085. 

Indreland,  Richard  L..  05707437. 

Isom,  WUllam  G..  05310405. 

Jones.  Donald  G..  03300404. 

Jordan,  James  G.,  04047188. 

Keenan,  Robert  E.,  05315227. 

Keller,  Paul  D.,  05011707. 

Kelly,  Larry  G.,05218518.  . 

Kemper,  Clarence  B.,  Jr.,  05410599. 

Kempster,  John  E.,  05014008. 

King.  Burnell,  06410000. 

King,  David,  05218000. 

Kinsley.  WUllam  A.,  05514077. 

Knight,  Kenneth  E..  05404995. 

Koon.  Richard  D..  05310467. 

Laughlnghouse,  Warren  K.,  06214036. 

Lebrman,  Larry  D.,  O230S68S. 

Lewis,  Harry  C,  Jr.,  05317207. 

MacDonald,  James  H.,  05508243. 

Mack,  Oscar  C,  053 13362. 

McClaln,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  05414114. 

McDermott,  Richard  B.,  05517607. 

Meehan,  WUUam  J.,  n,  05007694. 

MUler.  Dratle  A.,  Jr..  05410840. 

Mohr.  DonneU  S.,  05512167. 

Moore,  Donald  M.,  05213329. 

Myers,  Ralph  E..  05218664. 

Narvarte,  Peter  E.,  Jr.,  06413730. 

Neal,  Donald  M..  04046306. 

Nelson,  George  W.,  Jr.,  05300019. 

Nickum,  Richard  G.,  05516546. 

NltzBche.  Ronald  E.,  05213533. 

Page.  Richard  R..  05011480. 

Partaln,  Rufus  J.,  06300831. 

Polls,  Anthony  A.,  06306974. 

Rabush,  Donald  R.,  05319590. 

Raines,  John  A.,  05516905. 

RebeUo,  Ramlle  R.,  05013516. 

ReUIy.  James,  05212503. 

Rlmbey,  Charles  P.,  02304685. 

Rose,  John  C,  Jr.,  05517063. 

RozeUe,  H.  Joseph,  02304639. 

Sabln,  Charles  B..  Jr..  05413548. 

Sampson,  Richard  E.,  05212048. 

Sarakaltls,  Joseph  P.,  05406073. 

Scallan.  Joseph  H..  05410506. 

Schmidt,  John  C.  Jr..  05411802. 

Schmledekamp,  Ronald  J.,  053 14572. 

Seamon,  Frederic  W..III,  05511186. 

Sellers,  Thomas  H.,  05312344. 

Shehorn,  Henry  W.,  02287285. 

Sifrit,  Roger  W.,  05007293. 

Sikora,  Thomas  P.,  05616105. 

Snipes,  Grover  E.,  053I6369. 

Sodol,  Petro  R.,  05315152. 

Spear,  Walter  W..  05210410. 

Stevenson,  Julian  L.,  05312348. 

Stroud,  Carl  M.,  Jr.,  04075462. 

TaUey,  John  W.,  05317783. 

Taylor,  Daniel  E.,  05413635. 

Taylor,  Thomas  L.,  05318375. 

Templeton,  Allen  E.,  05216438. 

Thompson.  Robert  A.,  06316840. 

TUson,  Charles  E.,  06706593. 


Troth,  Robert  S.,  06007660. 
Trupp,  Leroy  R.,  06706667. 
Turner,  Joseph  E.,  05314137. 
Vaughn,  Thomas  B.,  05315I71. 
Veal,  Monte  R.,  05314013. 
Vlckers,  Oeorge  F.  D..  05313078. 
VUes,  Ronald  J.,  055167&8. 
Wake,  WUllam  E..  ni,  05313366. 
Walker,  Harvey  J..  Jr.,  056 13338. 
Ward,  WUllam  P.,  O6009508. 
Warner,  Lawrence  E.,  05516906. 
Warnock.  WUUam  H.,  05011310. 
Warren,  Wayne  S.,  02206013. 
Wilson,  Fred  N..  Jr.,  05412269. 
Wood.  MerriU  P..  05000835. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Abercromble.  Thomas  V.,  m,  05323117. 
Allen.  Dean  O..  05417651. 
Alt,  Emlle  A.,  Jr.,  05415304. 
Armlstead,  Joseph  D.,  05406423. 
Askew,  Arthur  M..  ni,  06321322. 
Bacheldor,  Ned  W.,  05633742. 
BeUer,  George  W.,  05232760. 
Benefield.  PhUllp  D.,  05322863. 
Bergeron,  Daniel  N.,  05018539. 
Boen,  Boyd  R.,  05414551. 
Brammer,  Craig  W.,  02310073. 
Brlerly,  WUllam  P..  05318828. 
Bright,  WUlard  R.,  05316820. 
Bromlnskl,  Emll  J.,  05631516. 
Brown,  Thomas  E.,  05406303. 
Brown,  WUllam  H.,  05406688. 
Burgett,  Robert  C,  05406873. 
Charbonneau.  Maurice  E..  06406449. 
Chavez,  Juan  I.,  05326378.  / 

Cook,  WUUam  H.,  05406760. 
Copes,  Ronald  A.,  05532138. 
Crltehfleld,  John  B.,  05320057. 
Danley,  John  A.,  Jr.,  06406761. 
Dethorn,  John  R.,  05320607. 
Dobbe,  John  R.,  05406691. 
Doerfler,  Donald  W.,  05412030. 
Drexler.  Michael  M.,  05400003. 
Drlnkard,  Thomas  R..  05320061. 
Duffy,  George  G.,  05013588. 
Dunn,  Thomas  D.,  Jr.,  06530017. 
Ellades.  MUton  L..  06331000. 
England.  WUllam  L..  Jr.,  05333017. 
Fltzenz,  David  G..  05531461. 
Gamble,  Stephen  J.,  05017063. 
Garcia,  Michael  A.,  05406650. 
Garrls,  Jack  R.,  05320461. 
Gordon,  Terry  A.,  05322521. 
Guenther.  Otto  J.,  05320807. 
Hanko,  Thomas  M.,  OS331050. 
Hardlson,  John  R..  Jr.,  06323401. 
Hawkes,  AUen  W.,  05530735. 
Hazen,  David  W.,  05012418. 
Jenks,  Melvln  C,  05700663. 
Jennings,  David  R.,  05531209.     , 
Johnston.  Sidney  K.,  05415773. 
Jordan,  Don  R..  05416787. 
KeUerhals.  Paul  W..  06501673. 
King.  Cary  S.,  05330814. 
King,  WUUam  H.,  m,  06332660. 
Kujawa,  John  A.,  05216448. 
Leclalr,  Bryan  V.,  06018002. 
Lowe.  Carl  T..  05875371. 
Luneau,  Gary  L..  05019604. 
Mace.  Walter  R..  05533614. 
Mangrum,  Jerry  W.,  05415552. 
Marine,  Lawrence  H.,  Jr..  05418736. 
Marler,  Bobby  H.,  05324964. 
McCarron,  James  P.,  05221086. 
McCranie,  Von  8.,  05319141. 
Miller,  Freddy  L.,  05318384. 
MUler,  Karl  J.,  06415018. 
Mlnton,  Roger  O.,  05222264. 
Morgan.  Paul  P..  05016346. 
Morrison.  BUly  W..  05321308. 
Mouw,  John  D.,  02308913. 
Newman,  Jerrol  M..  05415368. 
Newman,  Ray  D.,  05415705. 
Nicholson,  David  L.,  05632670. 
Nolan,  WUllam  K.,  054U936. 
Nosker,  James  P..  05322469. 
Parker,  Thomas  C,  02318580. 
Purrlngton,  Peter  R.,  05406301. 
Rausln,  Ronald  W.,  06416219. 
Rayburn,  James  L..  05317970. 
Rhodes,  Charles  E.,  0&324994. 
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Ring,  DennU  A. 

Rog&Q,  Donald  M..  06320610. 

8»ffold.  Albert  W.,  06223196. 

8cliuclc«r.  E>aTld  R..  06230820. 

Sparkman.  Ira  H..  O53I8890. 

Stanton.  JanM*  W.,  05011288. 

StawBkl.  Edmund  J.,  Jr.,  06408746. 

Stewart.  Oeorge  D.,  06406234. 

Stunluurd,  Larry  K..  O6406S96. 

Sweet.  Worth  A..  Jr.,  06322194. 

Szymanakl.  Ronald  P.,  06018082. 

Uarey.  Elgan  H..  06318882. 

Vance.  Gary  W.,  O640887S. 

VUlaaenor.  Antonio  R..  06320407. 

WaUer.  Lyman  J.,  n.  06617056. 

Wallace,  Richard  W..  05017333. 

Wanuher.  Richard  C,  05709342. 

Wataon.  Wyckllffe  T.,  06320101. 

Wauford.  Raymond  J.,  06320726. 

Wayne.  Jamee  A.,  06406102. 

Welaman,  Donald  E..  05532408. 

Welle.  James  V.,  06530023. 

Welte,  Ronald  F.,  06709288. 

White,  Eddie  J..  05317826. 

Wreeche.  Dee  V.,  05415556. 

York.  Thomas  A.,  05406843. 

The  following-named  {jersona  for  apvpolnt- 
ment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
Statee,  In  the  grades  and  branches  specified, 
under  the  provlalons  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283,  3384,  3285,  3286, 
8287.  3288,  3289,  8290,  8291,  8292,  3293,  3204, 
and  3311: 

To  be  malora.  Medical  Corpt 

BElk,  Karl  D.,  05014673. 
Olmesh.  John  8.,  06012767. 
McDowell,  Prank.  Jr.,  01341807. 

To  be  captain.  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 

Von  Prince,  KUulu  U.  P.,  J2398080. 

To  be  captains,  Army  Surse  Corps 

Baker,  Gertrude  E..  N6407146. 
Whltmlre,  Betty  A..  N64071&4. 

To  be  captains,  chaplain 
Foreman.  William  E..  06206138. 
Pember,  Marlon  D..  02307880. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Blaho.  Daniel  M..  Jr..  O6S19064 
Coe.  Clyde  A.,  06313676. 
Cromble,  John  N..  05214093. 
Dukes,  Richard  D.,  06319056. 
Pompura.  John  P.,  06214115. 
Ruff,  James  M..  05301467. 
Russell,  John  T.,  06601681. 
Schreck.  Gerald  O.,  06525948. 
Wampold.  Merrln  H. 

To  be  captains.  Judge  Advocate  Oencral's 

Corps 
Newbem,  William  D.,  06412084. 
Noble,  James  E..  02218740. 
Telton.  James  M..  Jr..  02307859. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Fauver.  Howard  K.,  Jr..  06207619. 
Hawryluk,  Orest.  06601023. 
Hefter,  Thomas  O..  02311310. 
Holman,  Melvln  R.,  05526410. 
Kent.  James  J.,  06408761. 
Klmbrell.  Robert  A..  06316011. 
McKlllop.  James  A..  O5013868. 
McMUUn,  Theodore  R.,  Jr..  03318837. 
Morales,  Heman,  06826480. 
Morgan,  WllUam  P.,  06315851. 
Mounger,  Emerson  J.,  06711606. 
Perry,  Roger  W.,  Jr.,  06306863. 
Plggott,  James  A..  05300433. 
Roeeer,  Waldomar  M..  05518637. 
Stojlc,  Borlalav,  O601467S. 
Varela,  Gllberto  E.,  06836J87. 
White,  Richard  H..  04044670. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Service  Corjm 
Biikowaki,  Robert  V.,  04084680. 
Ollchrist.  Alexander  K.,  03297790. 
Gutln,  Howard  D.,  02264807. 
Tempertiu,  John.  Jf.,  04000075. 


To  be  captmtns.  Women's  Army  Corps 
Stelnbach.  Bdna  M.,  LI030e66. 
Wolcott,  Jeane  M.,  L1020060. 

To  be  firtt  lieutenant.  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps 

Richard,  Ida,  R84 11468. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Gray,  Helen  V..  N2286883. 

Johnson.  WUhelmlna  T..  N5411408. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps 
Atkins,  Thomas  H.,  02313862. 
Frledler,  Sydney.  02310769. 
Merrill.  Robert  D..  06706697. 
Pauley.  Earl  A..  0&223386. 
Pope,  William  A.,  023 16695. 
Rarden,  Michael  A..  06706808. 
Thompson,  Edward.  Jr..  06010629. 
Woeepka.  James  L.,  06616078. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 
Carson,  Gordon  C,  m,  06312658. 
Oanakis,  Emanuel  J. 
McMeekln,  Robert  R.,  Jr. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 
Corps 

BrouUlette.  Robert  P..  02293687. 
Forrester.  James  K.,  02309627. 
McOarry,  Joseph  J.,  06010324. 
Tohman,  Joseph  P.,  06217862. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Devln.  Kathleen,  N5700O46. 
Maddocks.  Carmen  P.,  N5411668. 
McOrath  Jo  Ann,  N5417311. 
Peterson.  Mary  L..  N5422013. 
Staggs,  Jewell  D.,  N2317439. 
Zahm,  Karen  E.,  N5031555. 

To   be  second  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 
Corps 
Ooodspeed,  Paul  A.,  02317463. 
Jones,  Douglas  E.,  06314655. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Women's  Army 
Corps 

Monahan,  Carole,  L5323804. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary student  for  ai^mlntment  In  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3283,  3284, 
8286,  3287,  3288,  and  3293 : 

Mallard.  Wade  V.,  06321021. 

The  foUowlng-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  2106.  3283,  3284,  3286  3387 
3388.  and  3390: 


Badgett.  Arthur  L. 
Bell,  William  H..  Jr. 
Bodenbender,  David 

G. 
Boyd,  wmie  H. 
Burt,  John  M. 


Land,  Henry  W.,  11 
MacKay,  Pierce  B. 
Martin,  Andrew  S. 
McKlnstry,  Earl  R. 
Morris,  Arnold  E. 
Mundy,  Mark  J. 


Catanzaro,  Thomas  E.  O'Connell,  John  E. 


Feeney,  Donald  E 
Ford.  Thomas  M.,  Jr. 
Oallego.  Lawrence 
Oalt,  John  E. 
Gaston,  Gary  W. 
Orubbs,  John  M. 
Harding.  Richard  A. 
Hlckey.  Daniel  J. 
Horn,  Timothy  B. 
Kerlns,  James  J. 
Krupka,  Thaddeus  A 
LaChey,  Terrence  L. 
Lamb,  Gregory  N. 


Ortla,  Teofllo 
Ostrander,  James  H. 
Owen,  John  T. 
Rodman,  Terral  L. 
Schnabel,  Godfrey 
Serranl,  William  P. 
Sherwood,  John  M. 
Staples,  David  C. 
Tinkler.  Duane  R. 
Tuoml,  Jay  A. 
Ungemach,  Frederick 
K..  n 


Weed.  Roger  I. 
The  following-named  distinguished  mUl- 
tary  students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  of 


second  Ueutanant  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3108 
3383,  3384,  3388,  8387  and  3388: 


Abrams,  Alan  D.,  Jr. 
Ackroyd-Kelly,  Ian  H. 
Adair,  Kenyon  R. 
Adams,  James  C. 
Addison.  WiUlam  C. 
Alexander,  James  P. 
Allcut,  Gregory  L.      ; 
Ames,  Marshall  A.,  Ji*. 
Amos,  William  B. 
Anderson,  David  B. 
Anderson,  John  D. 
Anderson,  Leonard  G., 

Jr. 
Anderson,  Melvyn  L., 

n 

Andrade,  EUlseo  A. 
Andrews,  Paul  W. 
Antonluc,  Robert  P. 
Armstrong,  Elmo  G., 

Jr. 
Amdt,  Thomas  E. 
Arnold,  Charles  J. 
Ashjlan,  John  P. 
Atkinson,  James  R. 
Austin,  Glenn  A.,  Jr. 
Bailey,  Paul  K. 
Barker,  Pam  E. 
Barron,  WUllam  A..  Jr. 
Barton,  Oeorge  L.,  IV 
Baumgartner,  Glenn 

W. 
Bausch,  James  M. 
Beechlnor,  Robert  L. 
Belch.  Peter  P.,  Jr. 
BeU,  Edwin  D. 
Belz,  George  D.,  Jr. 
Benefleld,  Johnle  H., 

Jr. 
Bennett,  Kelley  K. 
Berkey,  Richard  O. 
Bero.  John  F.      4 
Blnkoskl,  Vincent  A., 

Jr. 
Black.  Jerry  M. 
Blackwell,  Russell  R. 
Blanchette,  Joel  O. 
Bland,  WUllam  R. 
Blazler.  John  C. 
Bloomfleld,  Roger  B. 
Bloyd,  John  R. 
Bock,  William  P. 
Boland,  Thomas  L. 
Bond,  Peter  A. 
Bonnell,  Kenneth  Ii. 
Borton,  John  R. 
Bowdoln,  Charles  D. 
Bowling,  John  S. 
Boyd,  Arthur  R.,  Jr. 
Boyd,  Michael  P. 
Brackney,  Stuart  R. 
Bradshaw,  Marvin  R. 
Braun,  Thomas  H. 
Bremer,  Charles  A. 
Bresett,  Harold  P. 
Brewer,  Charles  E. 
Brewster,  William  A. 
Brisblne,  Glen  K. 
Brister,  Douglas  W. 
Broman,  James  B. 
Broscha,  Donald  E.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Danny  L. 
Brown.  George  It. 
Brown,  Jerry  A. 
Brown,  Laurence  O., 

Jr. 
Brownell,  Richard  P. 
Bruton,  James  K.,  Jr. 
Burne,  Alan  R. 
Burson,  George  S.,  Jr. 
Burton.  Michael  D. 
Cabral,  Bernardo  J. 
Calne,  Bruce  T. 
Caldwell,  Craig  D. 
Camardese,  Zachary 
Campbell,  James  B., 

Jr. 


CapoEKl,  Roy  M. 
Capps,  James  H. 
Garden,  Albert  p. 
Carpentar,  Jdhn  P. 
Casaletto,  James  J. 
Casclo,  Joseph 
Castner,  Harvey  R. 
.Chandler.  William  A 
Channel.  Warren  W. 
Chester,  James  M. 
Chester,  Lloyd  L. 
aegg,  Ronald  W. 
Cleveland,  Floyd  T. 
Coatee.  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Cobb,  Robert  Q. 
Coffey,  Robert  8. 
Coflln.  John  P. 
Collman,  Jimmy  N. 
Cole,  William  P. 
Coletti.  Francis  E. 
Colley.  Ralph  C,  Jr. 
Colliander,  Douglas  C. 
Combs.  John  C. 
Conner.  Albert  Z.,  JJ-. 
Conte,  Domlnlck 
Coolidge.  John  O. 
Cooper.  Roger  C. 
Coords,  Robert  H. 
Corcoran,  William  P. 
Cork.  Stephen  D. 
Cornell,  David  R. 
Cortes,  Michael  J. 
Cosper,  Ronnie  O. 
Coveney,  Kenneth  G. 
Cox,  George  R. 
Craft,  Wlnf red  O.,  Jr. 
Cramblett,  Alva  D. 
Cravens.  James  J.,  Jr. 
Crook,  Dennis  B. 
Cross,  Reese  W.,  Jr. 
Crunkleton,  Jon  R. 
Cundlfl.  Robert  E. 
Cunningham,  Donald 

E. 
Ctirlngton,  Calvin  P. 
Cushing,  John  R. 
Daggy.  David  N. 
Darby.  Leon  H. 
Daulton,  Jack  A 
Davis,  Homer  L.,  in 
Davis,  Robert  H. 
Davis,  Thaddeus  J.,  W. 
Dawson,  Lester  P. 
DeMeo,  Lawrence  J., 

Jr. 
Denny,  Frederick  L 
Detlefsen,  Oeorge  D. 
Deusebio,  Prank  C. 
Devenish,  David  F. 
Devlin,  Donald  L..  Jr. 
Dickson.  Richard  O. 
Dillard.  Toney  W. 
Dion,  Henry  F. 
Dlvita,  Joseph  M. 
Doles,  Steven  M. 
DombrowBky.  Thomsi 

S. 
Donarum,  Frederick  B. 
Donovan,  James  J. 
Dorsey,  Mercer  M.,  Jr. 
Dowllng,  Matthew  J. 
Downle,  Terry  C. 
Dowse,  Richard  K.,  n 
Dreher,  Richard  E. 
Duderstadt,  Eugene  W 
du  Fief,  Thomas  A 
Ougan.  William  R 
Easterly.  Lewis  A.,  IH 
Echeverria,  Robert  L. 
Eckert.  Edward  K. 
Ecuyer,  Lawrence  J. 
Edstrom,  David  O. 
Ehart.  Stephen  H. 
Elklns,  Estel  E.,  Jr. 
EUer.  Thomas  H..  Jr. 
Eallck,  Jesse  A. 
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iBnay,  Jerry  D. 
btsbrook,  George  L. 
grans.  Mickey  S. 
Iraos,  Thomas  M. 
fUrbead.  Michael  P. 
nnrell.  James  D. 
fuilkner.  Charles  E. 
Fsyssoux.  James  E.,  Jr 
Puiner,  Hubert  E. 
Ferguson,  Richard  E. 
fgmandez,  Bruce  R. 
Ferrari.  Bernard  D. 
fturer,  Michael  H. 
FUlplak,  Robert  P. 
FUson,  James  C. 
Flnley.  Earl  W. 
Fischer.  Raymond  C. 
Fittgerald,  Nicholas  E. 
Flanagan,  Edward  J., 

Jr. 
Fletcher,  Douglas  M. 
Flowers,  Kenneth  P. 
Foster.  Michael  R. 
Fowler.  Robert  P.,  n 
Foy,  Thomas  W. 
Rancisco,  William  P., 

m 

Fnnzonl.  Agoetlno 
Frederick,  James  L. 
French,  Terry  R. 
Frey,  Douglas  J. 
Fry,  Fred  L. 
Funk,  Donald  J. 
Qan,  Keith  R. 
Otmett,  Craig  H. 
Osrrett,  Stacy  P.,  HI 
Oarrison,  James  L.,  Jr. 
Oarst,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Oaspard.  Mllbon  J.,  Jr 
Osudet,  Robert  P. 
Osudette,  William  P., 

m 

Gaynor.  John  S.,  Jr. 
G«hr.  George  W. 
Oerwing,  Theodore  P. 
Oesker.  Joseph  M. 
OUbert.  Robert  L. 
OUfus,  Jay  E. 
QUlesple.  George  A.,  II 

05638522. 
Olasrud.  David  E. 
Gleaeon,  Patrick  T. 
OoUwltzer,  Gerald  E. 
Qorczyca,  Thomas  E. 
Gordon,  M.iurlce  K., 

n 

Grant,  Francis  R. 
Grass.  Stephen  A. 
Orau.  Lester  W. 
Green,  James  H. 
Qregolre,  Marvin  G. 
Qj^ng.  Thom.is  T. 
Qrtsham.  William  G. 
Ortiwold,  Wilburn  C. 
0»««,  Jimmle  G. 
Oninewaia.  Robert  E., 
Jr. 

Oninte,  Peter  L. 
Ounter.  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Outtafson,  James  H. 
^en.  Hugh  E. 
Hahn.  Prank  R. 
Hall.  Roland  C,  Jr 
Hall.  WUllam  R..  Jr. 
HalUday,  Robert  W.,  H 
°*oiUton.  Gary  E. 
Hsmmerstone,   Thorn 
»»R. 

H»nyl.JoeephJ..Jr. 
5*^ey.  John  R..  Jr. 
Hardljter,  James  C. 
Hs«ly,  James  T. 
Hardy,  John  W. 
^"ttsn,  WUllam  R 
Hsrper,  Joe  l. 
S*'P«.  Paul  R.,  J,. 
wrta.  Carl  A. 
H»W«.  Hubert  E.,  Jr. 
H«nia,  Richard  H. 
"•••ll.  James  P. 
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Haugen|.  Robert  M..  Jr. 
Hawfleld^   WUUam   D.. 

Jr. 
Hawkins,  James  O. 
Heath,  Donald  C. 
HemenWy,    John    P., 

Jr.     ' 
.HemphUl.    Robert   F., 

Jr. 
Hemsley,  James  M. 
Henry,  Ifyles  D. 
Herbaugh,  Marvin  O., 

Jr. 
Hernandez,  Raul  R. 
Herndon,  Clarence  W., 

Jr. 
Hester,  Kenneth  R. 
Hlghtower,  Edward  H., 

Jr. 
Hmara.  Jeffrey  L. 
Hoch,  Robert  B. 
Hogoie,  Pteter  W. 
HolUfi,  Warden,  Jr. 
Holmes.  Donald  L. 
Holmes.  WlUlam  E. 
Honerkamp,  Frederick 

W,  m 
Hood,  John  E.  R. 
Hoose,  Frederick  R. 
Hopkins,  Cornell 
Hc^klnai  Frederick  T., 

Jr. 
Horan,  J|ohn  J. 
Horne.  Thomas  A. 
Howell,  Brlley  W.,  Jr. 
Hoysa,  Matthew  J.,  Jr. 
Hrdllcka,  Douglas  L. 
Huohlngaon,  Prank  M., 

Jr. 
Hudklni,  Michael  L. 
Hudson,  Cornelius  M. 
Hunt,  WUllam  A. 
Hurley,  Jsmes  P. 
Hutching,  Andrew  C. 
Hyngstrom,  Thomas 

R. 
Imamura,  Robert  M. 
Immordlao,  Vincent 
.    J. 

Irvln,  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
Jablonskl,  James  J. 
Jacques,  Donald  M., 

Jr.       I 
Javaras,  Angelo  N. 
Jeanblane,  Donald  R. 
Johnson,  Dean  A. 
Johnson,  Oeorge  P. 
Johnson.  Roger  L. 
Johnson,  Willis  S.,  ni 
Jones,  Harry  M. 
Jones,  Leiand  B. 
Jones,  Paiul  D. 
Jones.  WJUis  L. 
Jordan,  Daniel  W. 
KacergulB,  Peter  A. 
Kaneshlno,  Arthur  T. 
Katifman,  Kenneth  M. 
Keane,  John  M. 
Keel,  Jarvls  A.,  Jr. 
Keener,  9Ichard  K. 
Kelleher,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Kemp,  Richard  N. 
Kesler,  Dlakson  E. 
Ketzls,  Saador  I. 
Klmery,  Bruce  P. 
•Klrkey,  Charles  D. 
Klrkland,  Travis  P. 
Kitchens.  Clarence  W., 

Jr. 
Kltts.  Charles  W. 
Kluender,  Richard  A. 
Knedler,  Charles  M., 

Jf- 
Knight,  Richard  D. 
Knowles,  Bruce  R. 
Knowlton,  David  L. 
Koprowskl,  Michael  P. 
Kotrlik,  John  J. 
Kramer,  I^eter  If .,  Jr. 


Kresge.  John  A.  Mlhata,  Kevin  K. 

Krlanan,  Matthew  A.  Miles,  Peter  H., 
Krupey.  Robert  L.  05024220 

Kuykendall.  Joseph  L.  MUlard,  James  R. 
Lagattuta,  Frank  C.      Miller.  Christian  8. 


Lambert,  B41chael  O 

Lambeth.  Carl  L. 

Lance,  Harold  V. 

Landry,  Robert  H. 

Trftnman,  Donald  E. 

Lanpher,  Patrick  C. 

Lantz.  William  P. 

LaPosta,  Robert  H. 

LaPrtse.  WUllam  A., 
Jr. 

Larkln,  Robert  M. 

Lattln,  John  H..  Jr. 

Lauffer,  George  W. 

Lawrence,  John  T.,  n 

Lawrence,  Michael  B. 

Lawson,  Clifford  T., 
Jr. 

Leczo,  Theodore  J. 

Lee.  Charles  S.  K. 

Leech,  Lloyd  L.,  in 

Leger,  Richard  E. 

Leidwanger,  Wayne  G 

Lennon,  Leo  A. 
Leonard.  John  W.,  in 
Lepore.  Prank  C,  Jr. 
L'Esperance,  David  F. 
Levering,  WlUlam  D. 
Libby,  John  W. 
Lindsay,  James  G. 
Llnke.  Howard  T. 
Lippert,  Lloyd  E. 
Llttell,  George  S. 
Llvecchl,  Samuel  G. 
Lloyd,  Howard  M.,  Jr. 
Lockard,  Winston  P. 
Long,  Msirlon  G.,  Jr. 


MUler,  David  P. 
Miller,  Elwood  M. 
MUler.  Henry  S.,  Jr. 
Miller.  John  M. 
MltcheU,  Robert  W., 

05713470 
Monroe,  Richard  W. 
Monteverde,  Miguel 

E. 
Mooney,  John  P. 
Moore,  Archie  L. 
Moore,  Bruce  B. 
Moore,  Jack  M. 
Moran.  Ancil  F.  B. 
Moren,  Jan  W. 
Mrachek,  WUllam  J. 
Mullans,  John  R. 
MuUer,  Kenneth  L. 
Mundy,  Rodney  D. 
Murff ,  Robert  H. 
Murphy,  Leonard  K., 

Jr. 
Murty,  Monty  R. 
Muth,  Richard  A. 
Myers,  Don  W. 
Nacy,  Charles  T. 
Nanto,  Howard  N. 
Navaa,  WlUiam  A. 
Nemetz,  Donald  A. 
Nichols,  Buddy  R. 
Norman,  Lucious  J., 

Jr. 
Nowosadko,  John,  Jr. 
O'Belrne,  James  H. 
O'Brien,  Alfred  H. 
Ohl,  Arthur  W. 


Louthan,  Frank  G.,  in  Oklinoto,  Alexander 


Loveland,  Daniel  J. 
Lowe,  John  R. 
Lowry,  Stephen  R. 
MacKenzle,  Stephen 

A. 
Magnusson,  John  A. 
Magruder,  Douglas  G 


M. 

Glean,  Stephen  A.,  Jr. 
Oliver,  Edward  L.,  m 
Olson,  DavW  V. 
Omasta,  Robert  J. 
Omsberg,  James  R. 
Osteen,  WUson  M.,  Jr. 


Mahoney,  Stephen  W.  otls,  John  A 

Maloy.  Richard  E.,  Jr.    Oursler.  Robert  C.  Jr 


Marchettl.  Edward  M 
Marino,  John  E. 
Blarques,  Steven  J. 
Martin,  WlUiam  F.,  II 
Mathews,  James  C. 
Matsumoto,  Claude  C 
Matthews,  David  F. 
Matthews,  John  W. 
Mayer,  Carl  H. 
McBeth,  Robert  E. 


Packard,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Packwood,  Jan  B. 
Palm,  David  C. 
Pardee,  Jonathan  H. 
Parent,  David  8. 
Parker,  Buddy  L. 
Parker,  Frederick  C, 

ni 

Parrish,  Robert  D. 
Paschall,  Charles  H. 


McConnell,  Donald  H.,  Paaquale.  Thomas  L 


Jr 


McDonald,  CarroU  W. 
McDonald.  Robert  C. 
McDuff,  Charles  R. 

McParland.  Robert  A.  , ^^ 

McGarvey,  WUllam  R.  Perkins!  John  B 

McOavock,  Donald  F.  Perry,  Frederick  C, 


Jr. 
Paylor,  John  W. 
Payne,  Mack  W. 
Pelzmann,  Gerald  P. 
Perkins,  Joe  C. 


McGlnness,  Harry  J. 

in 
McGrath,  Etigene  T. 
McGuirl.  John  P. 
Mcintosh,  WiUlam  A. 
McKee,  Stephen  F. 
McKenna,  Robert  E. 
McLeod,  Glenn  A. 
McRae,  George  J. 
Measels,  Michael  L. 
Meecha,  John  R. 
Menlg,  Robert  W. 
Menser,  Kent  D. 
Merle,  Bruce  H. 
Metcalfe,  Jerry  P. 
Metz,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Meyer,  Thomas  P. 
MezB,  Marts 
Michael,  Danny  R. 
Middleton,  George  8. 
Mlggins,  Michael  D. 


Jr. 

Perry,  Ronnie  L. 
Peters.  Curtis  A. 
Petkewitz,  Thomas  G. 
Pfell,  Jimmy  E. 
Pickles,  Richard  W. 
Pieri,  Steven  K. 
Plnkus,  David  R. 
Pittman.  Paul  M.,  Jr. 
Pohl.  Peter  W. 
Polrler,  Robert  O. 
Ponder,  Charles  A. 
Poole,  James  L. 
Poore,  Randolph  T. 
Port,  Robert  R. 
Porter,  WUllam  R. 
Powell,  Charles  B. 
Powers,  George  W. 
Price.  Dale  R., 

05022678 
Pritchard,  Paul  C. 


Proflltt,  Robert  W. 
Ptu-dy,  WUllam  A..  Jr. 
Qulnn,  Dennis  J. 
Raburn,  Henry  L.,  Jr. 
Ramirez,  Rene 
Ramsburg.  Charles  L. 
Raney,  Jerry  F. 
Reeves,  Ronald  G. 
Regan,  Timothy  D. 
Reld,  Theodore  W. 
Rhodes,  Jeter  E.,  Jr. 
Rich,  Jlmmle  H. 
Richardson,  Sterling 

R. 
RUey.  Harold  E.,  Jr. 
Rimer,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Ritchie,  Robin  P. 
Ritter,  Gary  G. 
Rivera,  Erotldo 
Robblee,  Paul  A.,  Jr. 
Robertson,  Henry  D. 
Robertson,  Richard 

P. 
Robinson,  David  M. 

n. 

Robinson,  Kenneth 

W. 
Roblson,  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
Rogers,  James  L. 
Rogerson,  William  A. 
Romlne,  Phllo  M. 
Romlng,  Peter  P. 
Bomlnsky,  Stephen 

A..  Jr. 
Roeecrans,  Richard 

G. 
Roeser.  Lawrence  B. 
Rowe,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Rublno,  Lawrence  P. 
Ruble,  Ray  C. 
Rugg,  Stephen  K. 
Rush,  Bobby  G. 
Russ,  Joseph  R.,  Jr. 
Russell.  Van  B.  m 
Rutherford,  WUson 

R.  m 
Ryland,  Charles  M. 
Sabo,  Thomas  W. 
Salkowskl,  John  J, 

Jr. 
SavlUe,  Dale  W. 
Sawyer,  PhUlp  A. 
Schlatter,  Joseph  A., 

Jr. 
Schmedeman,  John 

R. 
Schmidt,  Keith  A. 
Schrader.  Gregg  M. 
Schwabenbauer, 

James  R. 
Schwelgert,  Peter,  Jr. 
Schwoerke.  Roland  J 
Scofleld,  Eugene  L. 
Seeklns,  Larry  I. 
Segar,  Floyd  L. 
Serrem,  Mark  M. 
Seward,  Douglas  J. 
Shamlln,  Gary  E. 
Sharkey,  Vincent  J., 

Jr, 
Sharkey.  William  T- 
Sharp,  Gregory  L. 
Shea,  Kerry  H. 
Sheldahl,  Baron  C. 
Shlpp,  Charles  A. 
Shuford,  Richard  J. 
Shyloekl,  Edward  J. 
Sides,  Richard  G. 
SUva,  Thomas  E. 
Simons,  John  E. 
Sims,  Joe  A.,  Jr. 
Singleton,  Royce  A., 

Jr. 
SlsU,  Francis  J. 
Sklrvln,  Glen  D.,  Jr. 
Slagle,  BUly  8. 
Slaughter,  James  B. 
Sloane.  Medwyn  D., 

m 


Sbildt,  Orrllle  B. 

Smith,  Earl  P. 

Smith,  Edgar  L.,  m 

Smith,  James  E. 

Smith,  Larry  G. 

Smith,  Maaon  B. 

Smith,  Roger  B. 

Smith,  Walter  A.    . 

Smyth,  Dennis  L. 

Snyder,  Charlea  J., 
in 

Spollen,  John  W. 

Sporkmann,  Carl  H. 

Stafford,  Edward  P  ,  • 
Jr. 

Stanhope,  Michael  A. 

Stark,  Leroy  W.,  Jr. 

Staudte,  Gerald  K. 

Steffy,  Dean  M. 
Stephens,  Jack  R. 
Stirling,  James  T. 
Stowell.  Walter  O. 
Strand,  Bruce  Q., 

05536574 
Strohm,  Gary  C. 
Sullivan,  Cavln  P. 
Swartz,  Fred  S. 
Swenson,  Francis  B , 

Jr. 
Taylor,  David  R. 
Taylor,  John  C. 
Taylor,  Kenneth  H..  3t. 
Taylor.  Michael  E. 
Taylor,  Richard  H. 
Teixelra,  Edward  T. 
Terrell,  Richard  D. 
Therlault,  Raymond  J. 
Thompson,  Charles  W. 
Thompson.  John  A. 
Thome,  Charles 

E.,  Jr. 
Thornton.  Michael  D. 
Thorpe,  William  C. 
Tlmmes,  Thomas  A. 
Tingley.  Jack  E. 
Tlson,  Joseph  T. 
Tomoyasu,  Wayne  B. 
Trbovlch,  Stephen  It, 

n 

TuaUa,  Larry  G. 

Tucker,  Thomas  A. 

Turner,  Courtney  K 

Turner,  Bdward  W. 

Turner,  Lonnle  C. 

UUsse,  Peter 

Upton,  Joseph  F. 

Valencia,  Samuel  H. 

Van  Helsland,  Mar- 
shall C,  Jr. 

Van  Meter,  Terry 

Van  Teelaar,  David  A. 

Vaughan,  Gerald  P. 

View,  Jannes  E. 

Vogler,  Robert  J. 

WaUace.  George  B.,  HI 

Walsh,  Robert  M. 

Walter,  Thomas  M. 

Walters,  John  A. 

Waltz,  John  B.,  in 

Warren,  Dennis  J. 

Warshawsky,  Arnold  8. 

Watklns,  John  M.,  Jr. 

Wataon,  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Watson,  Sherman  E. 
Webb.  Stan  L. 
Weddle,  Randall  J. 
Wegelln.  Victor 
Welch,  Emmett  A.,  n 
Wells,  John  .W..  m 
Whltaker,  Gary  D. 
Whltehalr,  Charles  A. 
Whltehurst,  James  L., 

Jr. 
Whiteside,  Albert,  nx 
Whitton,  Robert  W. 
Wicker,  Shelton  B.. 

Jr. 
WUUams,  Duane  X. 
WlUlams,  Lewis  R.,  Jr. 
WUllson,  Gary  8. 
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WUlniAn.  CbulM  ■. 
WUU.  ICarkA. 
Wllaon.  D«nl«l  >. 
Wllaon,  D*Tld  E. 
Wllaon.  FraJik  S. 
Wllaon,  Halrtnn  D..  Jr. 
Wllaon.  Woodrow  O.. 

Jr. 
Wlngai,  Harold  W. 
Wtae,  Lawrence  F.,  Jr. 
Witt.  SberrUl  A. 
WooUever,  Robert  A. 


Wortben.  Dale  L. 
Tamaura,  lAwrence 
Tatea.  WUUam  E..  Jr. 
Tim.  Gordon  T.  K.  K. 

8. 
Youmans,  Tommy  B. 
Young.  Barl  W..  Jr. 
Zaehrtnger,  Tbeodore 

A. 
Zatan,  Sylvan  A.,  Jr. 
Zlebler.  Paul  M. 
Zlemann.  Comellua  H. 


poverty,  and  despair.  Hasten  the  day 
when  the  millennial  hope  of  Justice, 
peace,  and  brotherly  love  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  will  prevail  throughout  the 
world.    Amen. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  18.  1M6: 

COMMODITT   CBiDrr   00««)aATION 

Kathan  M.  ICoSaky,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Olrectora  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corpc«atlon. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21, 1966 
The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Cleric  will  read  the  following  communica- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FKBaUABT  21,  1060. 
I   hereby   designate    the   Honorable    Cabl 
Albxbt  to  act  as  Spteaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McOokmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  o/  BepreMntativea. 


PRAYER 

Rabbi  Norman  Zdanowitz,  of  the  Con- 
gregation Beth  Abraham,  Auburn,  Maine, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Heavenly  Father,  taoculate  with  the 
radiance  of  Thy  divine  spirit  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  great  responsibility 
of  directing  the  affairs  of  our  glorious 
and  beloved  coimtry.  Endow  them  with 
insight  and  foresight  in  this  crucial 
period  to  champion  and  to  safeguard 
mankind's  inalienable  rights  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Protect  and  sustain,  strengthen  and 
inspire  our  illustrious  President,  Vice 
President,  and  these  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  this  great  Republic. 

May  the  patriotism,  wisdom,  and  cou- 
rageous spirit  of  George  Washington, 
whose  birthday  we  reverently  pause  to 
celebrate  tomorrow,  ever  serve  as  a  lan- 
tern to  lllimiine  their  path,  to  maintain 
a  ciovemment  "which  gives  to  bigotry 
no  sanction  and  to  persecution  no  as- 
sistance." 

Vouchsafe  Thy  blessings  upon  the  gal- 
lant men  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  have 
gone  forth  to  arrest  the  reckless  wave 
of  unprovoked  aggression  and  bloodshed 
on  distant  shores.  Crown  their  efforts 
with  triumph  and  enable  them  to  achieve 
the  suppression  of  tyranny  and  lawless- 
ness. 

May  the  United  States  remain  a  citadel 
of  freedom  and  a  watchtower  from  which 
rays  of  light  and  hope  shall  be  beamed 
to  those  who  are  now  living  in  darkness, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  17,  1966,  was  read 
and  approved. 


DEATH  OF  ADM.  CHESTER  W.  NIMTTZ 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCOSD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  wa%no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
of  the  great  heroes  of  World  War  n  has 
disappeared  with  the  death  yesterday  of 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Chester  W.  Ntaxitz. 

Admiral  Nlmltz  had  spent  all  but  15  of 
his  81  years  in  the  service  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  In  World  War  I  he  served  In  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  with  a  submarine  division 
in  a  day  when  submarines  were  regarded 
as  strange  military  Instruments.  In 
World  War  II  he  assumed  command  of 
our  shattered  forces  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
2  years  later  led  the  Pacific  Fleet  to  vic- 
tory in  the  battles  of  the  Coral  Sea.  Mid- 
way, Tarawa,  and  the  Marianas.  His 
name  Is  synonymous  with  many  of  the 
historic  sea  engagements  of  World  War 

n. 

Admiral  Nlmltz  was  a  superb  leader 
and  a  highly  knowledgeable  technician. 
He  was  the  builder  of  the  Navy's  first 
diesel  engine,  the  designer  and  builder 
of  the  first  naval  forward  repair  stations 
and  maintenance  squadrons  which  over- 
came a  prime  wesJcness  in  the  naval  fleet 
in  the  Pacific  and  contributed  enormous- 
ly to  naval  victories  in  that  area. 

Admiral  Nlmltz  commanded  a  thou- 
sand ships  and  2  million  men  and  saw 
the  successful  culmination  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet  frc«n  the  deck  of  the 
UJ3J3.  Missouri  when  the  Japanese  ca- 
pitulation was  signed  on  September  2, 
1945. 

Throughout  his  long  career  he  was  five 
times  awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  for  wartime  exploits,  received 
most  of  the  Navy's  highest  decorations, 
and  wide  recognition  for  his  outstanding 
service.  While  honors  were  showered 
upon  him,  he  was  no  less  honored  and 
loved  for  his  poise  under  fire,  his  tact  and 
understanding,  and  his  down-to-earth 
attitude. 

All  Americans  mourn  the  passing  of 
this  great  naval  hero  who  defended  our 
country  so  long  and  well. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  loved  ones. 


Jilr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  my  statement  to  follow  the  remarks 
which  will  appear  in  the  Rccoso  by  the 
distingiiished  majority  leader  relative  to 
the  death  on  yesterday  of  one  of  tbe 
great  leaders  of  ova  country  in  World 
War  n. 

The  name  of  Admiral  Nlmltz  became 
as  famous  and  as  well  1010^71  as  any 
hero  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  during 
World  War  n,  when  he  commanded  the 
greatest  fleet  ever  assembled — over  1.000 
flgbtlng  ships  and  well  over  a  million 
flghtlng  men — which  conquered  island 
after  island  in  the  Pacific,  and  which  led 
to  our  victory  over  the  Japanese  Empire. 
Our  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
heroes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  on  the 
passing  of  the  great  Fleet  Adm.  Chester 
W.  Nimitz. 

All  Americans  have  cause  to  mourn  the 
passing  of  this  great  American  who 
served  his  country  so  well  In  war  and 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Stmday,  February  20, 
1966,  marked  the  passing  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  famous  admirals  who  died 
at  his  home  on  Yerba  Buena  Island,  Calif. 
Admiral  Nimitz  commanded  the  most 
powerful  fleet  the  world  has  ever  known 
in  driving  the  Japanese  Navy  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  World  War  U.  He  took 
over  the  shattered  U.S.  fleet  shortly  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  nurtured 
its  recovery  and  growth  into  a  force  of 
16,000  aircraft,  5,000  ships,  and  2  mllli<xi 
men — the  mightest  armada  ever  assem- 
bled. 

It  was  a  distinct  hoiwr  for  me  to  have 
served  In  the  Pacific  Fleet  under  Admiral 
Nimitz  during  this  crucial  period  of  time 
in  our  history. 

On  September  1,  1945,  Fleet  Admiral 
Nlmltz  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
United  States  when  Japan  formally 
signed  the  surrender  terms  aboard  the 
battleship  MiasouH  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

On  October  5,  1945,  which  had  been 
ofBcially  designated  as  "Nimitz  Day"  in 
Washington,  DC,  Admiral  Nlmltz  was 
personally  presented  a  Gold  Star  In  lieu 
of  the  third  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
"For  exceptionally  meritorious  service  as 
commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Beet 
and  Pacific  Ocean  areas,  from  June  1M4 
to  Augxist  1945." 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  the  text  of  the  ciUUon 
which  accompanied  the  Gold  SUr  pr««- 
entation  on  October  5,  1945,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  citation  follows: 
Initiating  the  final  phase  In  the  battle  f« 
victory  in  the  Pacific,  [he)  attacked  tM 
Marlanaa.  Invading  Salpan.  Inflicting  »  «- 
clalve  defeat  In  the  Japanese  Fleet  lntn« 
first  battle  of  the  Philippines  and  Mptur- 
ing  Ouam  and  Tlnlan.  m  vltol  con^""*"* 
operations,  his  Fleet  Forces  l«ol»^_"f 
enemy-held  laastlons  of  the  Central  and  Bun- 
ern  Carolines  and  secured  In  l^'^'MfT 
slon  Pelellu,  Angaur,  and  "UUthl.  ^itn  rr- 
connalssance  of  the  main  beaches  on  W- 
effected,  approach  channels  cleared  ana  V 
poaltlon  neutralized  In  Joint  oP*""*"***  " 
reoccupy  the  Philippines,  the  chaUengjjJ 
powerful  taak  forces  of  the  Japanese  rw» 


i 


riiulted  in  a  historic  victory  in  the  three- 
ptwsed  batUe  for  Leyte  Oulf.  October  34  to 
J6,  1944.  •  •  •  Fleet  Admiral  Nlmltz  cul- 
minated long-range  strategy  by  successful 
imphlblous  assault  on  Iwo  Jlma  and  Oki- 
nawa •  •  •  finally  placed  representative 
forces  of  the  UB.  Navy  In  the  harbor  of 
Tokyo  for  the  formal  capltxilatlon  of  the 
J^>anese  Empire.  •  •  •  He  demonstrated 
Um  highest  qualities  of  a  naval  officer  and 
rendered  services  of  the  greatest  distinction 
to  bis  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  text  of  a  commimlca- 
Uon  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
all  naval  persormel  at  this  point  in  the 

RtCORD. 

The  message  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  dated  February  21, 19B6,  follows 

from;  The  Secretary  of  the  Naj 

To:  ALNAV. 

Onclas. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operatixms,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corpe,  and  I  Join  with 
all  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  uniformed  and 
civilian  personnel  In  mourning  the  death  of 
Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nlmltz,  U.S.  Navy,  in 
San  Francisco,  on  Sunday.  FeDruary  20. 

During  his  lifetime,  marked  by  many  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  In  tihe  naval  serv- 
ice, he  was  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us.  He 
raduated  with  distinction  in  the  Naval 
Academy  class  of  1906  and  served  In  various 
ihlpe,  and  commanded  two,  before  undergo- 
ing submarine  training.  After  many  more 
commands  and  duties,  he  laid  one  of  the 
cornerstones  In  the  foundation  of  the  Naval 
Heeerve  Officer  Training  Corps  program  when 
he  Installed  and  Instructed  In  one  of  the  first 
units  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

He  was  designated  commander  in  chief, 
UB.  Paclflc  Fleet,  on  December  17,  IMl,  and 
led  U5.  forces  In  the  Paclflc  Ocean  area  to 
Tlctory.  culminating  In  the  signing  of  the 
ronender  documenta  on  U.S.3.  Missouri  on 
September  1,  1946,  In  Tokyo  Bay.  He  relieved 
Fleet  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King  as  chief  of  naval 
operaOons  In  December  1946  and  served  In 
that  capacity  for  2  years.  He  was  then  as- 
««ned  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
or  the  Navy  with  offices  In  San  Francisco. 
Th^  he  continued  to  serve  hts  country  In 
niMy  ways,  always  with  distinction,  ma 
passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the  H.S.  Navy  and 
to  the  Nation,  but  hla  deeds  and  character 
»IU  be  an  Inspiration  and  standard  for  us 
Ml  in  the  years  to  come.  Typical  of  Fleet 
Mmlral  Nlmltz.  he  requested  simple  cere- 
nooles  tacldent  to  his  burial  at  the  Golden 
oate  National  Cemetery,  a  final  resting  place 
ooee  to  the  service  personnel  who  died  in 
»e  Paclflc.  Pieet  Admiral  Nllmltz  will  be 
Mined  on  Thuraday,  February  J4. 

Paui.  H.  Nrrzz, 
Secretary  pf  the  Navy. 


.  mMTTZ 


ADM.  CHESTER  W. 

m,^i  ^^^^^-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
fflianlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 

Biy  remarks. 

-.2!!  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ocjwjOon  to  the  request  of  th«  genUeman 
"Om  Texas? 

^re  was  no  obJecUon. 
liw^"  ^HON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
««  to  take  a  moment  to  join  In  paying 
^««e  to  the  memory  of  Adm.  Chester 
w- Nlmltz.  He  was  truly  a  great  Amer- 
"^  *,^ero  of  the  highest  tradition. 

Tp,oV7»  *^®  "  ^  "»e  gentleman  from 
"**8  iMr.  PisHXR]  and  others  to  speak 

I  J!r,f  i"l*^''^^y  °'  "^  Breat  man  but 
whn^^iTL  \°  ^  recorded  among  those 
»no  cherished  him  as  a  friend  and  held 


Mm  in  highest  esteem  as  a  patriot  to 
whom  all  Americans  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 


FLEET  ADM.  CHESTER  W.  NIMITZ 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
death  of  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
which  occurred  on  yesterday,  this  Nation 
has  lost  the  last  of  its  five-star  sailors 
who  directed  America's  triumphant  na- 
val operations  in  the  Paclflc  during 
World  War  n.  Admiral  Nlmltz,  as  com- 
mander in  chief.  Pacific  Fleet,  master- 
minded some  of  the  greatest  and  most 
decisive  victories  in  naval  history.  His- 
tory will  undoubtedly  recognize  him  as 
one  of  the  great  naval  strategists  of  all 
time. 

Admiral  Nlmltz  was  bom  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. Tex.,  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent, on  February  24,  1885,  in  a  pioneer 
home,  built  of  native  stone.  That  old 
home  is  still  occupied  by  members  of  his 
mother's  family. 

The  admiral's  paternal  relatives  lived 
a  block  away  in  the  famous  old  Nimitz 
Hotel.  That  landmark  was  erected  by 
the  admiral's  grandfather,  Charles  H. 
Nimitz,  in  1852.  The  latter  had  been  a 
merchant  mariner  and  when  he  had  been 
unable  to  return  to  his  briny  deep,  he 
built  the  Nlmltz  In  the  shape  of  ^  ship. 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  on  a  frontier  inspec- 
tion trip,  once  signed  the  register  at  the 
Nimitz. 

The  admiral  was  the  son  of  Chester 
Bemhard  and  Anna  (Henke)  Nlmltz. 
His  paternal  great-grandparents, 
Charles  Henrlch  and  Meta  (Meirrotte) 
Nimitz,  came  from  Bremen,  Germany,  in 
1843,  and  settled  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
Shortly  after  that  they  resettled  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. There  he  grew  up,  and  grad- 
uated from  nearby  Kerrville  High 
School. 

After  graduating  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  seventh  in  his  1905  class,  Nim- 
itz progressed  steadily  and  was  pro- 
moted to  rear  admiral  on  June  23,  1938. 

Following  that,  he  distinguished  him- 
self with  many  assigmnents,  and  was 
well  prepared  for  the  great  challenge 
that  faced  him  on  December  17,  1941, 
when  he  took  over  as  commander  in 
chief.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Building  from  a  navy  that  was  in 
shambles.  Admiral  Nlmltz  lost  no  time. 
By  August  of  1945,  when  Japan  surren- 
dered, Nlmltz  had  under  his  command 
what  has  been  described  as  the  greatest 
armada  under  one  fiag  In  history — 6,256 
ships  of  all  types,  and  14,847  combat  air- 
craft In  addition  to  the  regular  Navy 
persormel,  he  also  commanded  six  divi- 
sions of  marines. 

Faced  with  a  formidable  task,  upon 
assumption  of  command  of  the  Paclflc 
Fleet  Admiral  Nlmltz  regrouped  and  re- 
organized his  forces,  and  laid  plans  for 
new  ships  and  a  war  plan  to  cope  with 
the  powerful  Japanese  naval  fleet,  bol- 


stered by  the  infamous  and  disastrous  at- 
tack at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  flrst  major  clash  occurred  on  May 
4.  1942,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  a 
5 -day  engagement.  A  spectacular  vic- 
tory resulted,  and  the  threat  to  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  w£is  averted. 

A  month  later  came  the  Battle  of  Mid- 
way, and  again  the  Nlmltz  strategy 
brought  another  great  naval  victory. 
After  these  two  victories  the  admiral  was 
later  quoted  as  saying  the  eventual  defeat 
of  the  Japanese  was  just  a  question  of 
time.    And  he  was  right. 

I  last  saw  Admiral  Nimitz  at  Fred- 
ericksburg on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
German  Chancellor  Konrad  Adermuer, 
who  was  entertained  at  the  nearby  t.r.t 
Ranch  by  the  then  Vice  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  The  admiral  flew  In 
from  San  Francisco  to  join  in  the  great 
public  reception  that  was  accorded  the 
distinguished  German  visitor. 

The  admiral  numbered  his  relatives 
who  make  their  home  in  his  native  coun- 
ty by  the  hundreds.  And  his  friends  and 
admirers  there  could  be  counted  in  the 
thousands.  He  loved  his  old  home,  his 
relatives,  and  his  friends  who  make  their 
homes  in  Gillespie,  Kerr,  and  surround- 
ing counties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  has  recorded  in 
detail  the  blow-by-blow  triumphs  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  the  Marines  in  the  Pacific, 
under  the  brilliant  command  of  the 
admiral  whose  death  we  mourn  today. 
This  Nation,  and  all  men  who  cherish 
freedom,  are  forever  Indebted  to  this 
great  American  patriot. 


HEALTH  INSTRUCTION  AND  PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION:  CONGRESS 
SHOULD  AMEND  THE  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  EDUCAIION  ACT 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  goitleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
Americans  increase  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing, the  many  modem  conveniences  that 
make  our  lives  easier  and  more  pleasant 
lead  us  toward  physical  Inertia.  We  sit 
more  and  walk  less.  We  are  spectators 
more  and  participants  less.  We  use 
power  brakes,  power  steering,  and  power 
golf  carts.  We  are  now  blessed  with  elec- 
tric can  openers,  electric  carving  knives, 
and  electric  toothbrushes.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  someday  to  see  even  our  push 
buttons  equipped  with  power  assists. 

Yet.  modem  life  moves  with  an  in- 
creasingly faster  pace.  The  demands  on 
our  energies  are  growing.  We  have  more 
work  and  less  time  in  which  to  ccmplete 
it.  We  face  more  pressure  and  feel 
greater  strain.  Even  the  activities  of  our 
leistire  time  are  pursued  with  frenzy. 

Confronted  by  these  strenuous  de- 
mands, we  must  not  allow  the  benefits  of 
progress  to  sap  our  vitality. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
title  ni  and  title  XI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  These  amendments 
will  help  encourage  health  and  physical 
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education,  just  as  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  has  stimulated  academic 
progress. 

The  Congress  has  been  urged  to 
"amend  the  present  national  defense 
educational  law  so  as  to  provide  ICHig 
needed  assistance  to  the  States  to  foster 
excellence  In  physical  education."  Vice 
President  Hctmphrey  recommended  this 
In  1962.  and  I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  leg- 
islation that  seeks  to  make  this  sugges- 
tion a  reality. 

Just  as  It  is  important  that  our  Nation 
meet  Its  obligation  to  the  development 
and  training  of  childrens'  intellectual 
capacities,  it  is  also  our  obligation  to  as- 
sure their  proper  health  and  physical  de- 
velopment. The  eminent  physician  and 
heart  specialist.  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White, 
has  said  that  "it  Is  little  short  of  crimi- 
nal to  educate  our  young  people  men- 
tally, to  have  them  die  early  of  heart 
attacks  and  strokes;  for  example,  at  40, 
because  of  neglect  of  their  physical 
health." 

The  more  we  learn  about  the  interrela- 
tionship of  mind  and  body,  the  more  It 
becomes  clear  that  the  ability  to  learn 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  physical  well- 
being.  Yet,  a  hard  look  at  the  physical 
condition  of  many  Americans  is  alarm- 
ing. 

On  an  average  day,  1  Va  million  Amer- 
icans cannot^  get  to  work  because  of  ill- 
ness. Over  a  million  are  out  of  work  for 
a  week  or  more. 

One  out  of  five  children  cannot  pass  a 
simple  test  of  physical  performance. 

Nearly  28  million  Americans  have  some 
degree  of  physical  disability.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  population  Is  significantly 
overweight.  One-third  of  all  American 
young  men  are  Judged  to  be  unfit  for  duty 
in  the  Armed  Forces  for  health  reasons. 

Like  so  many  human  problems,  this 
pattern  of  physical  neglect  begins  early 
In  life.  The  place  to  correct  It  is  with 
our  young.  For  example,  obesity  begins 
early,  and  over  one-third  of  American 
children  are  overweight.  Poor  dietary 
habits  In  adults  are  not  so  surprising 
when  one  recognizes  that  boys  and  girls 
in  the  13  to  15  age  bracket  are  the  least 
likely  of  any  age  group  to  be  eating 
proper  foods.  The  worst  offenders  are 
teenage  girls,  tomorrow's  homemakers 
and  meal  planners. 

We  should  concentrate  on  adequate 
health  and  physical  education  programs 
in  our  public  schools.  Congress  has 
rightfully  established  and  supported  a 
number  of  programs  to  strengthen  the 
academic,  vocational,  and  technical  ef- 
forts of  the  Nation's  public  schools.  Now 
we  must  recognize  the  need  to  do  the 
same  for  the  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion departments.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing Is  designed  to  do  Just  that. 

The  legislation  I  am  sponsoring  has 
two  features.  The  first  would  amend 
title  rn  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  to  provide  financial  encourage- 
ment for  classroom  instruction  in  health 
and  physical  education.  The  second  pro- 
vision would  amend  title  XI.  This  sec- 
tion would  be  revised  so  that  regular 
session  or  short-term  Instruction  would 
bo  available  to  those  now  teaching  or 
planning  to  teach  school  health  physical 
education.  No  Federal  money  would  be 
vent  for  athletic  equipment. 


By  amending  titles  m  and  XI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  we  can 
promote  this  needed  health  education 
and  can  move  forward  to  attune  our 
physical  capabilities  to  the  strenuous  re- 
quirements of  the  1960's.  We  can  follow 
the  example  set  and  the  goal  urged  by 
President  Kennedy  when  he  resolved 
that  "by  keeping  physical  fitness  in  the 
forefront  of  the  Nation's  concerns,  the 
Federal  Government  can  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  toward  Improving 
the  health  and  vigor  of  our  citizens." 


BIRTHDAY  SALUTE  TO  THE  GAMBIA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Africa  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  I  am  privileged  and  happy 
to  announce  that  on  Friday  last,  when 
we  were  not  In  session,  the  newest  of  the 
emerging  nations  of  Africa,  The  Gambia, 
celebrated  its  first  smniversary  of  inde- 
pendence. 

I  treasure  as  one  of  the  rich  memories 
of  my  service  as  a  delegate  to  the  20th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
all  the  details  of  that  day  last  September 
when  I,  with  many  others,  from  many 
lands,  stood  with  bared  heads  as  the  flag 
of  The  Gambia,  Just  admitted  as  the 
115th  member  of  the  United  Nations,  for 
the  first  time  was  proudly  raised  in  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  in  front  of  the 
United  Nations  headquarters. 

The  Gambia  is  a  former  British  colony 
and  protectorate  comprising  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  along  the  lower  288  miles 
of  the  Gambia  River  In  west  Africa  and 
stretching  inland  to  a  point  200  miles 
from  the  sea. 

The  territory  Is  closely  bound  up  with 
the  river,  which  gives  unequaled  access 
to  the  interior  of  west  Africa,  for  it  is 
navigable  by  oceangoing  vessels  at  all 
seasons  for  more  than  200  miles  from  Its 
mouth. 

Under  the  new  constitution,  which  en- 
tered into  effect  on  April  27,  1962.  The 
Gambia  has  achieved  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  self-government. 

During  World  War  H,  The  Gambia 
contributed  soldiers  for  the  Burmese 
campaign  and  served  as  an  air  stop  and 
port  of  call  for  naval  convoys. 

The  Gambia  Is  naturally  situated  to 
handle  the  overseas  trade  of  a  large  hin- 
terland. The  river,  which  steamers  ply 
regularly,  is  the  country's  principal 
means  of  communication.  There  are 
about  30  river  stations  in  the  country. 
The  only  seaport  Is  Bathurst. 

Hie  output  of  The  Gambia  is  primar- 
ily agricultural.  Some  subsistence  crops 
are  raised,  chiefly  grain  sorghum,  but 
not  enough  to  feed  the  inhabitants. 
Nearly  all  suitable  land  is  planted  with 
peanuts  grown  for  export.  Peanuts  nor- 
mally comprise  95  percent  of  total  an- 
nual exports  by  value.  The  customs  duty 
on  these  exports  provides  most  of  Tlie 


Gambia's  revenue.  Other  exports  are 
palm  kemals,  hides,  and  beeswax.  Cash 
crops  pay  for  most  of  the  Inhabitants' 
requirements,  including  rice,  a  staple  of 
their  diet,  and  kola  nuts.  The  leading 
Imports  are  cotton  cloth,  foodstuffs,  and 
hardware. 

Local  industries  are  limited  to  cotton 
weaving,  garmentmaking,  and  fishing. 
Most  of  the  overseas  trtule  is  carried  iti 
British  ships.  There  Is  a  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  on  Imports.  The  monetary 
unit  is  the  West  African  pound,  at  par 
with  sterling. 

While  The  Gambia  follows  a  formal 
policy  of  nonalinement,  it  maintains  par- 
ticularly close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  Senegal,  and 
other  African  Commonwealth  states. 
Although  its  representation  abroad  and 
its  participation  in  International  confer- 
ences is  limited.  The  Gambia  takes  an 
active  Interest  in  international  and  par- 
ticularly African  affairs.  It  became  a 
member  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  in  March  1965,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations  as  that  organiza- 
tion's 115th  member  in  September  of  the 
same  year. 

The  United  States  favors  the  expan- 
sion iuid  strengthening  of  friendly  ties 
with  the  people  of  The  Gambia,  and  their 
orderly  and  progressive  development  in 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  spheres 
and  in  friendly  cooperation  with  their 
neighbors. 

For  the  subcommittee  on  Africa,  and 
for  myself,  I  extend  sincere  and  warm 
congratulations  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  The  Gambia,  the  Honorable  Dawd* 
Kalraba  Jawara,  and  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  proud  land  of  the  The  Gambia 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  their  nation. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  18th 
of  February  marked  the  1st  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  The  Gambia. 
Although  belatedly,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  warm  felicitations  to 
His  Ebccellency  Dawda  Kalraba  Jawara. 
The  Gamblan  Prime  Minister,  and  to  the 
wonderful  people  of  this  African  coun- 
try. 

On  February  18,  1965,  the  Union  Jack 
of  Great  Britain  was  replaced  by  The 
Gambia's  red,  blue,  green,  and  white  flag 
in  Bathurst,  the  capital  of  The  Gambia. 
Situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  this 
small  country  is  t>isected  by  the  Gambia 
River  and  bordered  on  three  sides  by 
Senegal.  Gtmibla  has  been  a  separate 
entity  in  Africa  since  1888  when  it  be- 
came a  British  Crown  Colony.  Under  its 
1962  Constitution  The  Gambia  received 
full  internal  self-government  in  October 
of  1963.  The  political  structure  Is  s 
traditional  British  one,  with  a  unicam- 
eral legislature,  elected  by  universal 
adult  suffrage,  and  a  cabinet  led  by  Prime 
Minister  David  K.  Jawara. 

The  Gambia's  economy  is  almost  ex- 
clusively agricultural,  peanuts  being  the 
main  cash  crop  and  accounting  for  about 
95  percent  of  the  country's  exports. 
There  la  some  local  Industry,  including 
peanut  oil  refining,  cotton  weavto*. 
garmentmaking,  and  fishing.  D*"^ 
the  past  year  The  Gambia  has  continued 
to  look  for  ways  of  diversifying  its  agri- 
culture   and    increasing    output.    The 


Qoremment  is  utilizing  swamplands 
iloDg  the  Gambia  River  for  rice  pro- 
duction. Gambia  Is  to  be  commended 
lor  the  economic  success  it  has  achieved, 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  mineral  resources 
uid  the  inadequacy  of  its  agricultural 
resources — very  poor,  sandy  soil  In  the 
jplands  and  swamps  along  the  river 
which  are  often  flooded  in  the  wet  sea- 
son, i 

Great  Britain  and  The  Gambia  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  the  cloM  relation- 
ship begun  in  1888.  The  Gambia  has 
actively  undertaken  to  improve  her  rela- 
tions with  Senegal  during  this  past  year. 

Moreover,  this  African  coimtry  has 
entered  the  world  community  through 
acceptance  into  the  United  Nations  on 
September  22,  1965.  Prime  Minister 
Jawara  visited  New  York  City  this  past 
lall  to  acknowledge  his  couiitry's  entry 
into  the  Uni  ted  N  atlons . 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  congrat- 
ulate Prime  Minister  Jawaua  and  the 
people  of  The  Gambia  on  their  first  anni- 
versary of  Independence.  We  know  they 
will  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
steady  economic  progress  and  political 
stability  In  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  so  desiring  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  join  me  in 
a  birthday  salute  to  The  Gambia. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempona.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  llie  gentle- 
man from  Illinois?  j  i 

There  was  no  objection. 


EYE  CARE  IN  THE  DISTWlCT  OP 
COLUMBIA       I 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoM.  Is  there 
cbjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
(rem  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  which 
regulates  the  practice  of  optometry  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  act  was 
approved  on  May  28,  1924,  and  has  not 
been  amended  durir^g  the  more  than  40 
years  which  have  Intervened.  Parlor  to 
its  enactment,  all  of  the  48  States  which 
then  constituted  our  Union,  had  enacted 
laws  to  regulate  the  practice  of  optome- 
try.  Every  one  of  those  la^i^B  has  since 
1924  been  amended;  most  otf  them  sev- 
eral times. 

The  Washir\gton  Dally  News,  the  past 
lew  days,  has  reported  that  men  who  are 
not  required  to  meet  any  edlucational  or 
technical  standards  are  now  fitting  cus- 
tomers with  contact  lenses.  These  men 
we  not  licensed,  regulated,  dr  supervised 
In  any  maimer.  Prom  the  News  report, 
It  Is  apparent  that  some  of  the  work  they 
we  doing  may  be  Inadequate  and  unsanl- 
twy.  In  at  least  one  case,  a  woman  lost 
the  sight  of  an  eye. 

Two  men  have  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  violating  the  District's  42- 
year-old  optometry  law.  According  to 
the  News,  one  of  their  reporters  who 
jwght  to  secure  contact  lenses  did  not 
have  a  doctor's  prescription  and  was  not 
wen  sent  to  a  doctor  to  secure  one.  The 
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salesman  attempted  to  figure  out  the 
prescription  from  the  glswses  the  report- 
er was  wearing.  This  Is  highly  danger- 
ous, £is  not  everyone  can  be  fitted  with, 
contact  lenses  and  those  that  can  wear 
them  generally  need  a  different  prescrip- 
tion from  the  one  given  them  for  their 
spectacles.  The  corrtact  lenses  may 
cause  an  abrasion  of  the  eyeball,  which, 
if  infected,  may  result  In  the  total  loss 
of  the  eye. 

Even  if  the  accused  are  convicted,  the 
existing  law  does  not  adequately  protect 
the  public  from  those  operators  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  News  report,  are  at  l)est 
bilking  the  public  out  of  its  money,  and 
at  the  worst,  damaging  their  customer's 
eyesight.  The  News  reports  that  fre- 
quently the  imsuspectlng  public  believes 
it  is  being  served  by  licerxsed  and  well 
regulated  vision  specialists. 

High-powered  advertisements  and 
fancy  but  expensive  installment  plans 
that  conceal  high  rates  of  interest  are  be- 
ing used  to  sell  a  health  device  which, 
when  properly  prescribed  and  fitted,  can 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  user;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  It  may  be,  and  often  Is, 
highly  dangerous. 

President  Johnson  is  well  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  vision.  Pursuant  to  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  ap- 
proved December  30,  1963,  the  President, 
on  January  28  of  this  year,  Issued  his 
Save  Your  Vision  Week  proclamation. 
He  began  it  with  a  quotation  from 
Shakespeare: 

He  that  Is  Btrlcken  blind  cannot  forget  the 
precious  treasure  ol  his  eyesight  lost. 


He  went  on  to  say : 

Those  words  of  Shakespeare  are  relevant 
to  us  today  as  we  proclaim  Save  Your  Vision 
Week,  1968.  They  remind  us  that  the  gift 
of  Bight  Is  one  of  the  glories  of  life.  To  the 
child  It  Is  a  red  baUoon — a  mother's  smUe — 
a  form  In  a  passing  cloud — a  tree  with 
autumn  leaves. 

Those  words  of  Shakespeare  remind  us,  too, 
that  the  eyesight  which  most  of  us  take  for 
granted  In  our  dally  lives  can  be  snatched 
from  any  of  us,  almost  without  warning. 

He  then  listed  the  optometric  profes- 
sion as  one  concerned  with  programs  for 
the  Improvement  and  preservation  of 
vision.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  optometry 
is  the  first  line  of  defense  against  blind- 
ness and  is  dedicated  to  improving  and 
conserving  the  vision  of  our  entire  popiy- 
lation.  » 

The  members  of  this  profession  were 
the  first  to  volunteer  their  services  In  the 
war  on  poverty.  Last  summer  through 
their  organization  called  Volunteers  for 
Vision,  they  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  Project  Headstart  for  pre- 
school children.  The  honorary  chair- 
man of  Volunteers  for  Vision  Is  Miss 
Luci  Baines  Johnson. 

This  Congress  and  the  preceding  Con- 
gress have  wisely  included  schools  and 
colleges  of  optometry  and  optometry 
students  in  the  health  education  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  expansion  and  Im- 
provement of  the  health  professions  by 
providing  more  and  better  educational 
and  library  facilities. 

Most  of  you  will  recall  the  battle  which 
medicine  and  dentistry  fought  to  elimi- 
nate fraudulent  and  deceptive  advertis- 


ing from  their  profession.  Today  op- 
tometry Is  fighting  the  same  battle  and 
has  succeeded  in  most  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  But.  unfortimately,  this  Is 
not  true  In  our  Nation's  Cl4>Ital. 

As  far  back  as  1955,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  In  the  case  of  Williams  against 
Lee  Optical,  sustained  the  Oklahoma  law 
which  contained  provisions  similar  to 
provisions  In  the  bill  Just  introduced. 
The  Court  held  that  "State  regulation  of 
advertising  relating  to  eye  examinations 
was  a  matter  reasonably  and  rationally 
related  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people."  The  Court  went  further  and  re- 
versed the  lower  court,  which  struck 
down  the  provision  of  the  Oklahoma  law 
relating  to  the  sale  of  eyeglass  frames. 
In  sustaining  the  statute  the  Supreme 
Court  said: 

If  the  advertisement  of  lenses  Is  to  be 
abolished  or  controlled,  the  advertising  of 
frames  must  come  under  the  same  restraints; 
or  so  the  legislature  might  think.  We  see  no 
constitutional  reason  why  a  State  may  not 
treat  all  who  deal  with  the  human  eye  as 
members  of  a  profession  who  should  use  no 
merchandising  methods  for  obtaining  cus- 
tomers. ^ 

That  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  iowoduced. 

I^t  year  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Frauds  and  Misrepresentations  Affecting 
the  Elderly  Included  among  its  many  rec- 
ommendations the  following  statement: 

Testimony  taken  by  this  subcommittee  re- 
veals that  the  last  congressional  action  in 
this  field  (eye  care)  within  the  District  dates 
back  to  1924.  Testimony  taken  by  this  sub- 
committee suggests  that  new  merchandising 
methods  have  occurred  since  that  action,  and 
It  Is  recommended  that  the  Senate  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  examine  the  ade- 
quacy of  present  District  laws  on — 

(a)  Widespread  fixed -price  advertising  for 
regular  glasses  and  contact  lenses; 

(b)  Sale  of  over-the-counter  nonprescrip- 
tion glasses; 

(c)  Possible  need  for  greater  authority  to 
the  District  Conunlssloners  for  regulation  of 
the  corporate  practice  of  optometry. 

My  proposal  contains  appropriately 
worded  sections  to  correct  the  problems 
uncovered  by  this  Senate  subcommitt^. 

Under  date  of  January  7,  1966,  Dr. 
Zachary  Ephraim,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Optometry  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
District  Board  of  Commissioners,  In 
which  he  transmitted  a  draft  of  a  bill 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Optometry  in  cooperation  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Occupa- 
tions and  Professions,  the  Optometric 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  American  Optometric  Association.  It 
was  designed  to  Improve  the  District  law 
as  it  pertains  to  the  practice  of  optom- 
etry. The  bill  I  have  proixwed  contains 
all  of  the  essential  provisions  of  the 
Board's  draft.  As  pointed  out  in  Dr. 
Ephraim's  letter,  there  is  nothing  in  It 
that  is  not  now  contained  In  the  laws  of 
one  or  more  of  the  States.  The  purpose 
of  the  revision  is  to  bring  the  standards 
of  practice  in  the  city  of  Washington  up 
to  a  level  which  exists  in  most  of  our 
States  and  it  will  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  visual  needs  of  persons 
seeking  vision  care  within  the  Dl5trict 
of  Columbia. 


fT-^rf^ii 
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As  the  Nation's  Capital,  we  hare  vlal- 
tors  from  all  oyw  the  world  and  from 
every  part  of  our  country.  They  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  high  standards  for  the 
practice  of  optometry  which  prevail  in 
their  home  communities.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  which  I 
have  Introduced.  I  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive prompt  and  favorable  action  by 
the  House  District  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  Itself. 


Febnmry  21,  igee 


TH06E  WHO  COUNT 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HULL.    Mr.  Speaker- 
America  baa  the  courage,  the  will,  and 
the   resources   to   defend   the  fronUlnea   of 
freedom  against  the  tide  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

These  words  appeared  recently  in  an 
editorial  In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
which  properly  beUeves  that  America's 
purpose  and  commitment  In  Vietnam 
were  made  a  matter  of  formal  public 
record  in  the  historic  HawaU  meeting. 
Meanwhile,  the  newspaper  states: 
with  vice  Prertdent  Httmphut  accom- 
panying the  South  Vietnamese  leaders  back 
to  SaJgon  on  the  first  leg  of  an  extensive 
dlplomauc  mission  to  rally  the  forces  of  free- 
dom  in  Asia,  the  Implementation  of  policies 
Agreed  upon  at  Honolulu  la  underway. 

Even  as  the  war  goes  on.  the  Inquirer 
believes: 

There  will  be  an  acceleration  of  coopera- 
tive programs  by  American  and  South  Vlet- 
"""— «  offlcUls  to  Improve  the  economy  of 
South  Vietnam,  raise  the  living  standards 
fight  hunger  and  disease  and  build  the 
foundations  of  a  democrattc.  seU-Bovemln« 
society.  ^^ 

The  Inquirer  Is  convinced  that: 

r  „."">•  United  States,  In  aUUnoe  with  South 
Vietnam,  holds  the  trump  cards — in  mUl- 
tary  power.  In  eoonomlc  resources,  and  In 
the  moral  Issue  of  eelf-de*ennlnaUoo  vamu 
Ootnmunlat  enslavement. 

This  Is  an  Impressive,  forthright  sum- 
mation of  the  situation  and  I  would  like 
to  make  it  available  to  others  by  having 
It  printed  In  the  Record. 

Th«  Dkcuuution  of  Honolvlu 

Americas  purpose  In  Vietnam,  and  Amer- 
ica's commitment  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  people,  have  been  made  a 
matter  of  formal  public  record  In  the  historic 
conference  at  Honolulu. 

With  the  return  of  President  Johnaon  and 
ma  advlaers  to  Washington,  and  with  Vice 
Praaldent  Humtrbxt  accompanying  the 
South  Vle«nameM  leaders  back  to  Saigon  on 
the  flrat  leg  of  an  extensive  diplomaUc  mis- 
•lon  to  raUy  the  forces  of  freedom  in  AaU 
the  Unplemenutlon  of  poUdes  agned  upon 
at  Honolulu  la  luiderway. 

What,  predaely,  are  these  poUoles  pro- 
claimed JolnUy  by  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam? 

Bseentlally.  they  are  a  mutual  revive  to 
frustrate  Communist  attempts  to  conquer 
the  territory  and  people  of  South  Vietnam 
by  armed  aggression  and  terrorism. 


The  Bed  aaaaolta  will  be  countered  by  de- 
faoaive  military  action,  of  whatever  Intensity 
la  required  and  for  aa  long  as  necessary. 

T^eleas  efforts  to  achieve  a  negotiated 
peace  win  continue. 

Meanwhile,  even  aa  the  war  goes  on.  there 
wlU  be  an  acceleration  of  cooperative  pro- 
grama  by  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
ofllclala  to  Improve  the  economy  of  South 
Vietnam,  ralae  the  Uvlng  standards,  fight 
hunger  and  disease,  and  build  the  founda- 
tions of  a  democratic,  self-governing  society. 

How,  It  Is  being  asked  In  some  quarters, 
ape  these  noble  goals  of  freedom  and  peace 
and  democracy — so  solemnly  proclaimed  In 
the  Declaration  of  Honolulu — to  be  achieved 
when  the  Communist  North  Vietnamese  re- 
fuse to  negotiate  and  when  the  South  Viet- 
namese vow  never  to  recognize  the  Red 
Vletcong? 

There  Is  no  clear  answer  because.  In  our 
judgment.  It  la  the  wrong  question.  The 
walUng  voices  of  woe.  who  call  constantly  for 
an  American  surrender  In  Vietnam,  manage 
always  and  very  conventlently  to  overlook 
the  problems  confronting  the  Communlata. 

The  United  States,  In  alliance  with  South 
Vietnam,  holds  the  trump  cards — In  military 
power,  in  economic  resources,  and  In  the 
moral  Issue  of  self-determination  versus 
Communist  enslavement. 

We  believe  that  Ho  Chi  liflnh  and  hU  com- 
rades  In  Hanoi  are  the  ones  who  ought  to 
be  worrying  the  most  about  escaUtlon  of  the 
war — and  we  suspect  they  are. 

America  has  the  courage,  the  wUI.  and  the 
resources  to  dKend  the  frontllnea  of  free- 
dom agatnat  the  tide  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Let  thu  be  the  message  Vice  President 
HtnapHizT  conveys. 


ALLOWANCE  OP  TAX  DEDUCTIONS 
FOR  MOVING  EXPENSES 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day it  is  my  pleasure  to  Introduce  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  avoid  tax  discrimination  against  the 
construction  worker. 

These  builders  of  America  have  been 
truly  the  forgotten  and  neglected  people 
of  our  generation.  Too  often  their  needs 
have  been  given  a  back  seat  to  the  less 
meritorious  demands  of  more  en- 
trenched groups. 

Specifically,  the  inequity  which  I  hope 
to  correct  la  in  the  allowance  of  deduc- 
tions for  moving  expenses  for  workers  of 
the  trades  and  crafts  of  the  construction 
Industry. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides 
a  general  rule  that: 

There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
moving  expenses  •  •  •  in  connecUon  with 
the  commencement  of  work  by  the  taxpay- 
er aa  an  employee  at  a  new  principal  place 
of  work.     (Intamal  Revenue  Code  217.) 

This  Is  a  good  principle.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  has  general  appllcatlon'for  almost 
everyone  except  those  who  need  it 
most — the  construction  worker. 

The  code  goes  on,  in  Its  conditions  for 
allowance  of  the  deduction,  to  provide 
time  limiUtlons  and  other  requirements 
which  virtually  eliminate  the  construc- 
tion worker.  In  short,  the  effect  is  that 
the  worse  a  construction  worker  needs 


this  deduction,  and  the  more  he  really 
deserves  It — the  less  his  actual  chwcS 
are  of  obtaining  It— Internal  Revenue 
Code,  section  217(c)  (2). 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  inequity  my 
bill  Is  designed  to  correct  and  it  Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  tee 
its  merit  and  offer  their  active  support 
for  this  amendment. 


POOD  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  said  in  his  food-for-freedom 
message: 

A  balance  between  agricultural  produc- 
tivity and  population  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  shadow  of  hunger  from  becoming  ■ 
nightmare  of  famine. 

This  last  week,  at  the  gracious  Invita- 
tion of  Chairman  Cool«t  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  hear  10  distinguished  expert* 
submit  their  predictions  and  then  offer 
their  reconmiendations  as  to  how  thli 
"nightmare  of  famine"  might  be  avoided. 

Their  recommendations  fell  into  two 
broad  categories,  as  I  understood  them: 

First.  Make  every  effort  to  reduce 
rates  of  population  growth. 

Second.  Make  every  effort  to  Increaw 
agricultural  productivity  in  these  same 
lands  faced  with  the  blight  of  famine 
closing  in  over  them. 

Every  witness  emphasized  that  there 
was  no  apparent  means  of  providing 
adequate  food  for  those  who  have  Joined 
the  banquet  of  life  while  the  populatldh 
explosion  becomes  more  violent.  The 
last  witness.  Prof.  Theodore  Schultz.  d 
the  University  of  Chicago,  urged  that 
adequate  American  agricultural  re- 
sources be  devoted  to  providing  food  for 
those  now  starving;  that  we  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presldoit  In 
assisting  our  friends  to  modernize  tJielr 
agriculture;  and  that  we  allocate  a  per- 
tlon  of  the  funds  recrtved  from  the  sale 
of  food  for  freedom  to  family  planning 
and  birth  control  activities. 

I  offered  this  last  Idea  to  the  House  in 
a  speech  made  following  the  President's 
message.  Since  then,  I  have  explored  It 
more  fully,  and  considered  it  in  the  light 
of  the  remarks  of  these  outstanding  ex- 
perts which  have  appeared  before  the 
dlstlng\ilshed  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  should  like  to  offer  It  In  more  detail 
today,  so  that  It  may  be  further  dis- 
cussed and  Improved. 

On  February  14,  the  gentleman  froni 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coolkt]  Introduced 
the  food-for-freedom  bill,  H.R.  12785. 
Section  103(b)  of  title  I  Includes  a  pro- 
vision that  the  President  may  determine 
that  foreign  currencies  may  be  received 
as  payment  for  food  for  freedom  In  order 
to  implement  certain  purposes  defined 
by  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c).  and  (e)  at 
section  304.  I  suggest  ttiat  section  IW 
(b)  be  extended  to  Include  a  new  sub- 
section (1)  of  section  304. 
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I  suggest  that  to  section.  $04  be  added 
a  new  subsection  (1) .  whla^il  might  read 
as  follows: 

For  financing  programs  eint:iha8lzlng  ma- 
ternal, child  health  and  nutrltl4n,  and  feimlly 
planning  services,  and  research'  activities  re- 
Uted  to  the  problems  of  population  growth, 
(or  which  purpose  not  less  than  fifteen  per 
centum  of  the  cvirrenclee  received  pursuant 
to  title  I  shall  be  available,  through  and  un- 
der the  procedures  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  request  of  the  country  with  which 
ttte  agreement  Is  made:  Provided,  That  the 
President  U  authorized  to  carry  out  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  subsection  through 
any  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  any  In- 
ternational agency  and/or  organization  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  member,  and 
which  he  determines  is  qualified  to  adminis- 
ter such  activities.  | 

This  would  mean  that  food  for  freedom 
would  be  used  twice:  oncB,  to  help  fill 
empty  stomachs  now;  and  twice,  to  avoid 
empty  stomachs  in  the  fixture.  This  is 
the  basic  merit  of  the  idek.  " 

Now  let  us  explore  the  Idea  in  some- 
what more  detail.  It  suggests  providing 
a  total  family  service — to  the  mother,  to 
her  children,  and  to  the  entire  family 
STOup.  It  Is  directed  to  the  health,  well- 
being,  and  happiness  of  all  of  them.  And 
If  the  program  were  Implemented  as  a 
unit — directed  to  the  mother,  father,  and 
the  children,  it  would  achlete  its  greatest 
effectiveness  at  the  least  oost. 

Dr.  W.  H.  SebreU.  Jr..  director  of  the 
School  of  Nutrition  Sciences  at  Colum- 
bia University,  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee: 

Protein  calorie  malnutrition  la  actually 
one  of  the  largest  causes  oif  the  death  of 
children.  It  Is  estimated  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  chUdren  in  developing  areas  suf- 
fer from  malnutrition  and  upward  of  3 
mUUon  children  die  annually  from  malnutri- 
tion, largely  of  this  type.  This  fact  is  hid- 
den because  these  deaths  often  are  recorded 
as  being  from  diarrhea,  parasites,  and  In- 
fectious diseases.  If  these  children  were  well 
nourished,  they  would  not  die  of  the  inter- 
current diseases.  In  those  millions  It  does 
not  kill,  malnutrition  permimently  impairs 
their  growth  and  probably  causes  Irreversi- 
ble mental  and  emotional  damage.  The 
mother's  Ignorance  Is  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance to  the  nutrlUon  of  the  small  chUd 
in  that  she  does  not  recognize  that  the  child 
Is  suffering  from  malnutrition. 

My  provision  would  look  to  this  child 
health  and  nutrition  problem.  It  would 
look  to  the  health  of  the  mother.  And  it 
would  provide  her.  if  shd  wished.  In- 
formation on  family  plarualng  and  birth 
control,  so  that  she  and  her  husband 
might  space  and  number  tbelr  family  In 
the  manner  In  which  they  fbel  they  could 
best  support  It.  Therefore,  this  provision 
would  assist  the  parents,  Wid  offer  them 
personal  help.  i , 

It  would  as^t  the  chUidren,  now  be- 
ing, and  those\ unborn,  toi  better  realize 
their  potentlall,  and  It  \^ould  move  to 
eliminate  the/social  and  pollUcal  In- 
stability which  accompanlfiB  hunger  and 
frustration. 

What  of  the  other  part  of  the  prob- 
lem—providing more  food  for  the  total 
Increases  in  population  which  will  occur, 
even  if  family  plarming  programs  are 
gven  a  great  push.  In  his  message. 
President  Johnson  said: 

M*ny  of  the  developing  cotmtrles  urgently 
•"wl  to  give  a  higher  priority  to  Improving 


and  modernizing  thetr  own  production  and 
distribution  of  food. 

SecUon  103  of  tiUe  I  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Coolky  says  "take 
into  account  efforts  of  coimtries  to  help 
themselves  toward  a  greater  degree  of 
self-reliance,  especially  in  providing 
enough  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
people,  and  the  resources  required  to  at- 
tain that  objective."  The  bill  is  intended 
to  help  Increase  the  agriculture  pro- 
ductivity of  nations  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible— ^which  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
addition  of  the  section  I  have  suggested 
would  round  out  this  important  legisla- 
tion, and  make  it  a  total  attack  on 
hunger,  deprivation,  and  the  terror  of 
famine.  Today,  unlimited  population 
growth  is  on  a  collision  course  with 
limited  food  supply.  Only  total  attack 
will  avert  disaster. 


OUR  FRIENDS,  THE  PEDS 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  Opie  L.  Shelton,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  long 
since  established  himself  as  a  man  of 
unusual  clarity  and  vision.  One  of  his 
many  services  to  Atlanta  and  the  State 
of  Georgia  is  his  continuing  attempt  to 
effect  a  realistic  attitude  toward  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  laud  his  most  re- 
cent effort,  an  article  in  the  February 
issue  of  Atlanta  magazine.  It  is  a  force- 
ful presentation,  and  I  include  it  at  this 
point  In  the  Congressional  Record: 
[Prom  the  Atlanta  Magazine.  February  19M1 

Om  FUKNDS,  THZ  FZDS 

(By  Opie  L.  Shelton) 

The  reason  Atlanta  has  become  partners 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  so  many 
projects  is  that  Georgia's  State  government 
has  failed  to  enter  the  world  of  reality  where 
her   cities   are  concerned. 

The  old  county  unit  system,  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  any  State  ever  experi- 
enced, was  the  prime  villain.  It  placed  the 
absolute  control  of  State  government  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  were  openly  antagonistic 
to  the  cities.  Atlanta  was  their  favorite 
whipping  boy. 

Today  Atlanta  receives  less  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  State  than  any  of  the 
largest  25  cities  of  the  Nation.  Even  though 
the  county  unit  has  been  abolished  (cour- 
tesy of  the  Federal  Government)  many  of 
the  people  who  run  the  StaAe  still  think  In 
county  unit  fashion.  They  s±lll  don't  under- 
stand the  problem,  nor  do  inany  of  them 
seem  to  want  to  understand. 

Georgia  has  moved  from  a  niral  to  an 
urban  society,  but  so  far  as  the  State  govern- 
ment's reaction  to  urban  needs  are  con- 
cerned one  might  think  we  were  stUl  Uvlng 
In  a  cotton-dominated  economy. 

The  State  highway  department  Is  a  good 
example.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  Federal 
Government  we  wouldn't  have  even  the  piti- 
fully few  major  thoroughfares  we  have  today. 
That  department's  philosophy  haa  been  so 
politically-oriented  that  the  cities  have  been 


systematically  shunted  aside  when  the  hl^- 
way  tax  dollar  has  been  divided. 

State  government  that  Isnt  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  Ita  cltlee  la  soon  going  to  find 
Itself  •  •  •  useless  •  •  *.  America  wlU 
double  Ita  population  by  the  year  2000,  we  are 
told,  and  better  than  90  percent  of  that 
growth  is  going  to  be  In  \u-ban  'areas. 

The  Federal  Government  appears  to  un- 
derstand these  simple  texts  of  life.  And 
that  is  why  Atlanta  and  every  other  growing 
city  Is  forced  to  beat  a  path  to  Washington. 
A  city  that  Is  treated  as  an  unwanted  child 
must,  of  necessity,  seek  a  fostar  parent. 

Most  of  the  people  who  yell  loudest  about 
States'  righta  and  cry  havoc  about  big  Fed- 
eral Oovermnent  are  those  who  have  done  the 
least  to  exercise  the  responsibilities  that  go 
along  with  States'  righta.  They  are  phonies 
and  frauds  to  the  core. 

If  Stata  governmenta  are  to  survive  they 
had  bettar  take  Inventory  and  begin  to  ex- 
ercise better  Judgment  In  their  treatment  of 
their  cities. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  REGULATORY 
AGENCIES  OP  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMAll,  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Regulatory  Agencies  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  have  per- 
mission to  sit  this  afternoon  during  gen- 
eral debate;  and  I  make  the  same  re- 
quest for  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
this  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATCH  THE  TROJAN  HORSE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  otbers  would  have  us 
welcome  the  Vletcong  into  the  process  of 
settling  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  by  in- 
viting them  to  be  a  part  of  any  future 
government  there. 

History  Indicates  that  this  course 
would  be  full  of  danger. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  appropriate 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
historian,  Scunuel  Eliot  Morison,  in  his 
recently  published  "Oxford  History  of  the 
American  People."  Writing  about  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  the  diplomatic  mistakes 
which  the  Allies  made  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  says: 

The  final  mistake  was  the  assumption  that 
a  joint  regime,  Communist  and  non-Ck>m- 
munlst,  would  work  In  defeated  or  liberated 
countries,  like  the  "popular  front"  govern- 
menta before  the  war. 

Later,  he  says: 

The  event  proved  that  no  popular  front 
with  Communlsta  could  have  any  other  re- 
sult but  a  Communist  Party  takeover. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  proceed  care- 
fully in  this  respect.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Vletcong,  as  individual  South  Viet- 
namese, would  not  be  listened  to  along 
with  Buddhists,  Catholics,  Montag- 
nards,    North   Vietnamese   exiles,    and 
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others.  It  would  mean,  however,  that 
they  would  not  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  move  into  sensitive  government  de- 
partments and  take  over  by  Indirection 
as  was  done  hi  Eastern  Europe. 

It  is  also  educational  to  recall  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  statement  In  Berlin,  In 
1963,  when  he  said: 

I  am  not  ImpreaaMl  by  the  opportunltlea 
open  to  popular  fronu  throtigbout  th«  world. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  democrat  can  buc- 
oeaafully  ride  that  tiger. 

Recent  dispatches  from  Pelplng  and 
Hanoi  have  suggested  growing  doubts 
about  the  conduct  of  their  military  effort, 
the  strain  on  the  economy,  and  the  re- 
sulting emergence  of  a  peace  element. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  emphasize  firmness 
rather  then  vacillation. 
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TELEVISING  OP  HOUSE 
PROCEEDmas 

Ur.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imahlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion last  week  were  focused  on  the  South 
Vietnam  hearings  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Most 
of  the  appraisals  of  the  hearings  that  I 
have  heard  on  this  side  of  the  Congress 
have  been  very  unfavorable,  but  I  submit 
to  the  Speaker — and  I  speak  primarily  to 
the  House  majority  floor  leader  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House— that  there  Is  one 
thing  we  should  have"  learned  from  these 
hearings:  Under  no  circumstances 
should  we  ever  permit  House  proceedings 
to  be  televised.  The  televising  of  House 
proceedings,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  most  ef- 
fective way  I  know  to  convert  serious  de- 
liberative proceedings  Into  a  first-class 
comedy. 


RADIO  FREE  ASIA 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlnnan 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  obJectl(»i. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  this  morning  sent  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Radio  Free  Europe,  urging  that  his  orga- 
nization investigate  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  Radio  Free  Asia  In  an  effort 
to  counteract  the  relentless  barrage  of 
hate  propaganda  now  being  dissemi- 
nated by  the  Communist  Chinese 
throughout  southeast  Asia. 

My  admiration  and  respect  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  is  boundless.  It  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  one  of  the  moat  ef- 
fective private  means  of  disseminating 
truth  to  the  captive  natloiu  of  Eastern 
Europe  ever  devised  In  modem  aodetsr. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  a  similar  effort  can 


and  will  be  made  In  the  strife-ridden 
areas  of  Asia. 

With  your  permission  I  should  like  to 
read  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Oreene- 
walt  and  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  associate  themselves  with  it  if 
they  share  my  belief  that  a  Radio  Free 
Asia  can  be  an  Important  ally  In  our 
struggle  for  the  minds  of  Asia's  peoples: 
Dka«  Mb.  Orzxnewalt:  It  la  Imperative  that 
our  Nation,  through  Its  private  citizens  as 
well  as  through  Its  Oovernment,  do  every- 
thing possible  to  offset  the  fantastic  volume 
of  vicloua  propaganda^  now  being  dnimmed 
Into  the  minds  of  the  Asian  peoples  by  the 
Red  Chinese. 

Since  World  War  n,  few  organizations  have 
done  a  more  effective  Job  of  presenting  the 
truth  to  captive  nations  and  their  people 
than  Radio  Free  Europe.  Most  of  the  time 
the  only  access  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Biirope 
have  to  the  truth  Is  through  our  own  Gov- 
ernment's agency,  the  Voice  of  America  and 
through  Radio  Free  Europe. 

It  becomes  increasingly  apparent,  In  these 
perilous  times  in  Asia,  that  there  Is  a  grave 
and  pressing  need  for  an  operation  similar  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  In  this  part  of  the  world. 
Communist  propagandists  are  expending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  thousands  of  hours  of  air 
time  In  an  unceasing  barrage  of  hatred 
against  America  and  the  free  world. 

We  must  counteract  this  relentless  cam- 
paign through  every  effective  channel  avail- 
able to  ua  as  a  free  country. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  that  you  and  the 
members  of  the  board  of  yoiir  organization 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  formation 
of  a  Radio  Free  Asia.  Such  action,  I  am  con- 
vinced, will  assist  the  official  agenclee  of  our 
own  Oovernment  and  those  of  other  free  na- 
tions In  this  world  In  their  effort  to  win  the 
minds  of  millions  away  from  the  seductive 
and  totalitarian  Influence  of  Red  China. 

The  bulk  of  the  world's  population  lives 
In  this  troubled  and  terror-stricken  region. 
There  Is  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  Chlneee 
Communist  regime  recognizes  the  pivotal  role 
the  commitment  of  these  millions  of  human 
beings  will  play  in  their  quest  for  world 
domination. 

Our  American  Government  and  Its  people 
stand  firmly  against  the  encroachment  of 
communism  in  southeast  Asia.  We  have 
made  our  stand  known  through  economic 
aselstanoe  and  through  the  commitment  of 
men  and  arms  to  aid  South  Vietnam  in  Its 
heroic  flght  against  aggression  from  the 
North. 

We  must  seek  to  win  the  propaganda  war 
as  well.  And  in  that  war  there  Is  no  greater 
weapon  than  truth. 

,  The  American  people  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  enlist  In  that  struggle  through 
a  voluntary,  nonprofit,  nongovernmental 
agency  In  addition  to  all  the  official  effort 
new  being  made.  Radio  Free  Asia  can  be- 
come a  reality.  I  pray  that  you,  the  members 
of  your  board  and  the  expert  advisers  you 
have  working  with  you  may  be  able  to  make 
U  ao. 


"LOVE-INS" 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  UJ3.  News  b  World  Report  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1966,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
ot  Los  Anceles  County  has  (vdered  an 


Inquiry  Into  what  one  of  the  supervisorg 
terms  "love-Ins."  permitted  under  the 
welfaire  progam  in  Los  Angeles. 

At  issue  Is  a  rule  which  permits  aid  to 
a  family  with  dependent  children  even 
though  the  man  who  lives  in  the  house 
is  neither  married  to  the  mother  nor  is 
the  father  of  the  children. 

Said  Supervisor  Frank  G.  Bonelll: 

We  have  had  sit-ins  and  lle-lns.  and  now 
we  have  love-ins.  This  places  a  stigma  and 
Indictment  upon  supervisors  unless  we 
actively  challenge  this  phase  of  the  weUai« 
program. 

Taxpayers  must  not  be  forced  to  subsidize 
any  welfare  program  that  has  the  Inherent 
danger  of  promoting  Illegitimacy  to  aav 
nothing  about  apparent  outright  Immorality 


RESOLUTION  TO  BAR  DISCRIMINA- 
TION AGAINST  X3B.  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  end  to  discrimination 
in  the  assignment  of  U.S.  employees  to 
overseas  posts. 

The  administration  has  been  practic- 
ing religious  discrimination  in  its  as- 
signment of  employees  abroad,  thereby 
preventing  assignment  of  qualified  Jew- 
ish employees  to  U.S.  posts  in  Arab-bloc 
countries. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
siu-e  that  the  assignment  of  U.S.  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States  and  at 
posts  abroad  shall  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  race,  religion,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

By  its  demonstrated  willingness  to  go 
along  with  the  anti-Semitism  practiced 
by  these  Arab-bloc  countries  when  as- 
signing U.S.  personnel  abroad,  the  ad- 
ministration is  guilty  of  following  a 
double  standard,  properly  outlawing 
discrimination  by  private  employers  at 
home,  but  improperly  discriminating  in 
assigning  its  own  employees  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  welcome  the  sup- 
port (rf  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  this  important  measure. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UJS.  COAST 
GUARD  RESERVE  ON  ITS  25TH 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  25 
years  ago,  on  February  19,  1941,  a  new 
Reserve  component  of  our  Armed  Forces 
was  bom,  and  it  Is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trU>- 
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ute  to  tnis  fine  organization,  the  UJS. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

Prom  my  persons^  experience  and  long 
association  with  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, both  as  a  commissioned  oflBcer  and 
a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  can  state  with  a  great  deal 
of  conviction  that  Its  members,  whatever 
their  Individual  backgrounds  may  be,  re- 
flect one  thing  In  common — devotion, 
extreme  pride,  and  an  Intense  feeling  of 
national  responsibility. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n, 
the  Coast  Guard  had  no  organized  re- 
serve, and  its  entire  strength  numbered 
less  than  20,000  oflBcers  and  men.  With 
ever-increasing  duties  as  the  approach- 
ing war  threatened  this  Nation,  the  Coast 
Guard  found  it  necessary  to  expand  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  thus  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  came  into  being. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe  In 
September  1939.  Coast  Guard  ships, 
planes,  and  stations  were  ordered  to  car- 
ry out  extensive  patrols  to  Insure  tliat 
merchant  ships  in  our  waters  did  not  vio- 
late the  neutrality  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  The  next  summer  the 
Coast  Guard  began  its  port  security  oper- 
ations under  the  revised  Espionage  Act  of 
1917  and  the  newly  enacted  Dangerous 
Cargo  Act. 

On  November  1, 1941.  the  Coast  Guard 
was  ordered  to  operate  as  part  of  the 
Navy.  The  next  month  Pearl  Harbor 
was  bombed,  and  we  were  in  the  war.  As 
In  World  War  I,  a  big  part  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  task  was  antisubmarine  warfare. 
Coast  Guard  cruising  cutters  and  convoy 
escorts  helped  with  the  battle  of  the  At- 
lantic as  they  sank  11  U-boats.  At  the 
same  time,  more  than  4,000  survivors  of 
torpedolngs  and  other  enemy  action  were 
rescued  from  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean by  Coast  Guardsmen. 

But  there  were  losses  too.  The  cutter 
Hamilton  went  down  while  ,tn  tow  after 
being  torpedoed  off  Iceland.  The  Aca- 
cia was  sunk  in  the  Caribbean ;  Escanaba, 
Leovold.  Muskeget,  and  N^Uek  In  the 
Atlantic;  Serpens  in  the  Pacific.  Only 
two  of  the  crew  survived  Escanaba — no 
one,  on  board  Muskeget,  Serpens,  or  Nat- 
»ek.  More  than  90  percent  of  those  who 
went  down  with  these  vessels  were  mem- 
bers of  the  newly  established  Reserve 
component  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

When  she  was  desperately  needed  for 
convoy  duty  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
was  thrown  into  the  breach  to  help  stem 
the  mounting  losses  to  Gerihan  subma- 
nnes,  the  Escanaba  was  based  at  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.  The  members!  of  her  crew 
and  their  families  were  a  valued  and 
Wghly  respected  part  of  thaO  bmall  com- 
mwiity.  The  tragic  loss  of  the  Escanaba 
wiUi  all  but  two  of  her  crew  was  a  deep 
w»d  personal  tragedy  to  that  entire  re- 
Pon.  Today,  those  men  are  still 
mourned  in  Grand  Haven.  Each  year, 
memorial  exercises  are  conducted  there, 
r  °»emory  of  the  Escanaba  and  the  gal- 
w»t  men  who  perished  when  that  ves- 
W  went  down. 

Many  more  reservists  manned  landing 
^t  that  hit  the  Invasion  beaches  with 
"wuit  troops  at  Guadalcanal,  Anzio, 
in  ^'  '^""'  ^°^^  Africa,  SaJerno,  Ma- 
•«».  Kwajaleln,    Eniwetok,    Normandy. 
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southern  France,  Luzon,  Guam,  Saipan, 
Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa — the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  made  all  those  st<vs  and  a  lot 
in  between.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  the  Coast  Guard  had  802  vessels  of 
its  own  and  in  addition  was  manning 
351  Navy  and  288  Army  craft. 

Total  personnel  had  reached  a  peak  of 
approximately  174,000  and  of  that  num- 
ber more  than  150.000  were  Coast  Guard 
reservists  who  had  entered  the  service 
for  wartime  duty.  Many  of  that  niun- 
ber  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  establish- 
ment of  our  regular  peacetime  Reserve 
and  are  still  serving  with  Reserve  com- 
ponents. Others  have  completed  their 
20  or  more  years  of  satisfactory  service 
and,  having  reached  the  age  of  60,  are 
now  retired  under  the  Reserve  Retire- 
ment Act. 

Through  Its  intensive  and  well'Or- 
ganized  training  program  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  is  today  a  highly  trained 
and  efficient  organization  which,  I  am 
confident,  that  if  called  to  the  defense 
of  this  Nation,  would  prove  to  be  both 
ready  and  reliable  and  once  again  would 
serve  with  honor  and  distinction.  I  am 
extremely  proud  to  ^e  a  member  of  this 
organization  and  honor  It  here  on  Its 
25th  anniversary. 


BOYCOTTING  SHIPS  OF  NATIONS 
SUPPLYING  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  action  taken  on  February  18,  1966, 
by  the  Maritime  Trades  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO  In  proposing  a  boycott  of 
ships  of  nations  which  permit  any  of  Its 
flag  vessels  to  carry  or  supply  goods  to 
North  Vietnam  clearly  reflects  a  deep 
concern  about  this  intolerable  situation. 
It  is  indeed  tragic  that  the  administra- 
tion has  remained  so  indifferent  that  It 
has  become  necessary  that  Individual 
efforts  be  imdertaken  to  pressure  our 
Government  into  halting  this  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemy. 

The  recent  administration  action  pro- 
hibiting vessels  which  engage  in  trade 
with  the  Hanoi  regime  from  carrying 
U.S.  Government  financed  cargoes,  while 
certainly  necessary.  Is  clearly  insufficient 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  free  world 
traffic  Into  the  harbor  of  Haiphong. 

If  the  administration  is  not  sufficiently 
concerned  to  stop  this  trade  then  it  is 
clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  do  so.  Legislation  to  close  our  ports 
to  those  helping  to  supply  North  Viet- 
nam Is  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
and  should  receive  our  early  and  favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  simple  issue,  and 
I  predict  that  if  the  administration  con- 
tinues to  abdicate  Its  responsibility  of 
leadership  it  will  continue  to  be  shoved 
Into  doing  whatever  necessary  to  stop 
this  trade. 


;t 


POSTSCRIPT  01<r  A  SOLDIER 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  obJecti<Hi. 
Mr.    CALLAWAY.    Mr.   Speaker,   on 
October  6  of  last  year  I  rose  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  to  express  my  regret  and 
deep  concern  over  a  soldier  from  the 
1st    Cavalry    Division— Airmobile— who 
had  gone  on  a  self-imposed  hunger  strike 
protesting  his  assignment  to  Vietnam  on 
the  grounds  that  he  disagreed  with  our 
poUcy  there.    On  that  day,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  world  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
this  soldier,   Pvt.  Winstel  Belton,   and 
relatively  little  about  the  newly  formed 
1st  Air  Cavalry.    But  how  things  have 
changed  since  October  6.    Over  the  past 
months  the  world  has  learned  about  the 
1st  Cavalry.    Its  victories.  Its  bravery 
and  its  sacrifices  are  well  known  and  are 
now  a  matter  of  record;  while  the  story 
of  Private  Belton  has  been  out  of  the 
news  entirely.    But,  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
he  has  been  out  of  the  news,  a  great 
change  has  come  over  this  soldier.    He 
has  distinguished  himself  In  the  service 
of  his  country,  he  has  won  honor  on  the 
battlefield,  and  has  earned  a  promotion 
to  private,  first  class.   Therefore,  I  think 
it  only  fitting  that  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
the  very  gratifying  postscript  to  the  story 
of  Winstel  Belton,  as  reported  last  week 
in  an  article  from  the  Atlanta  Journal: 
SoLDiKR  Who  Wknt  on  Strike  Wms  Honor 
ON  Battlkfisld 
(By  Peter  Amett) 
Ben    Cat,   South   Vietnam  .—Six    months 
ago  a  university  graduate  named  Winstel  R 
Belton  staged  a  7-day  hunger  strUe  at  Port 
Bennlng,  Ga.,  to  dramatize  his  distaste  for 
being  drafted  and  his  refusal  to  flght  in 
Vietnam. 

Thursday  a  big,  proud  smile  flashed  across 
Belton's  face  as  he  was  promoted  to  private 
first  class,  on  a  batUefleld  In  South  Vietnam. 
Looking  Jxist  as  proud  was  his  company 
Mmmander.  Capt.  R.  E.  Sprlggs  of  Mexico, 
N.Y.,  a  professional  soldier  who  hated  every- 
thing Belton's  hunger  strike  had  stood  for. 
Sprlggs  was  furious  last  November  when 
he  returned  to  his  unit  after  recovering  from 
a  buUet  wound  to  find  Belton  assigned  there. 
Sprlggs  said  Thursday  he  would  take  the 
2«-year-old  Wlnslow,  Ariz.,  soldier  Into  com- 
bat with  him  anyt'         anywhere. 

Belton   arrived  Vietnam   with    a    12- 

month  suspended  jd.  "-ntence  hanging  over 
his  head  because  of  ale  hunger  strike  in 
mid-August.  A  court-martial  had  given  him 
a  bad  conduct  discharge,  total  forfeltxire  of 
pay  and  the  Jail  sentence. 

But  he  was  also  given  a  chance. 
Belton,  a  Negro,  was  told  that  If  he  went 
to  Vietnam  and  proved  himself,  he  would 
not  have  to  serve  his  Jail  sentence.     If  be 
failed,  he  would  serve  It. 

His  old  unit,  the  U.S.  Army's  ist  Cavalry 
Airmobile  Division,  wouldn't  take  him  back, 
yhe  1st  Infantry  Division  accepted  him. 

Sprlggs  was  the  only  man  In  A  company 
of  the  2d  Battalion,  28th  Regiment,  who 
knew  that  the  new  radio-telephone  operator 
was  the  hunger  striker  Belton. 

Lt.  Ous  Berzlnes,  a  weapons  platoon  com- 
mander from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  recalled 
talking  with  Belton  one  day  about  various 
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things  and  Anally  Mylng.  "Tou  m«an  you're 
that  Belton?" 

More  and  more  men  In  the  tinlt  b«gan 
realizing  that  Belton  had  publicly  proteeted 
what  they  thanuwlvea  had  accepted  a«  a 
patriotic  duty.  None  of  them  brought  up 
the  subject  with  blm  except  the  company 
commander,  and  few  ever  dlacuaaed  It  among 
themaelvea. 

"That  waa  hU  bualneaa,"  eald  8gt.  Fred- 
erick Range  of  Dailaa,  Tex.  "We  treated  him 
lUce  any  other  aoldler." 

Belton.  holder  of  a  bachelor  of  adanoe  de- 
gree In  education,  wac  Initially  cold  and 
reserved  with  hU  buddies.  But  the  heat  of 
battles  in  December  and  January  melted  his 
attitude  and  forged  ever-tightening  bonds 
with  Sprlggs  and  the  other  men  In  the 
company. 

Initially  given  the  Job  of  laying  wires  be- 
tween the  company  headquarters  and  the 
platoons,  he  began  carrying  Sprlggs'  radio. 

Early  in  January,  he  proved  he  had  what 
it  takes. 

SpSc.  lArry  Kabrlel  of  Summerfleld,  Kans., 
recalls  that  the  company  was  under  heavy 
fire  near  Trung  Lap  and  an  urgent  call  came 
over  the  radio  for  Captain  Sprlggs. 

The  radioman  shouted  back:  "The  cap- 
tain's not  here.  He's  up  front.  There's 
heavy  fire,  I  can't  reach  blm." 

EUbrlel  said  Belton  shouted  out,  "It's 
your  duty  to  get  up  to  the  captain."  crawled 
over  to  the  reluctant  radioman,  grabbed  the 
apparatus  and  moved  up  under  fire  to  his 
captain. 

Sprlggs  has  used  blm  aa  bis  radioman 
ever  since. 

"Belton  in  bis  conduct  and  bearing  baa 
been  above  average  as  a  soldier  and  a  valu- 
able asset."  Sprlgg  said.  "He  has  worked  in 
very  well  socially  and  he  has  got  along  with 
the  men. 

"I  am  personally  satisfied  that  he  now 
honestly  believes  his  actions  in  the  past  have 
not  been  consistent  with  being  a  soldier  or  a 
man. 

"I  personally  wrote  to  the  comimanding 
general  recommending  that  he  be  promoted 
and  his  sentence  remitted.  Belton  has  seen 
men  fight  and  die  for  his  country,  and  he  has 
felt  the  honor  that  comes  when  you  do  fight." 

Sprlggs  tried  to  promote  Belton  2  months 
ago.  but  the  Army  wanted  to  wait  longer. 
Sprlggs  was  told  he  must  be  absolutely  sure 
Belton  had  changed  his  ways. 

"I  told  Belton  he  deserved  to  be  pro- 
moted," Sprlggs  said.  I  knew  be  was  happy. 
I  knew  be  felt  be  bad  made  It." 


MOtJNT  VERNON 


Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Peimsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
celebration  of  George  Washington's 
birthday,  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  a  series  of  recent  editorials 
emphasizing  the  imminent  danger  to  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon  If  Congress 
does  not  act  during  this  session. 

These  excellent  editorials  testify  to  the 
efforts  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  Hkrvey  Machin,  to  prod 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  into 
fulfilling  the  commitment  made  in  the 
early  1960's  with  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  87-362,  to  save  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon.  TTiis  law  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Clinton  Andkrson  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 


Chairman  Watmk  Aspimall,  and  myself 
in  the  House. 

With  the  passage  of  that  law — without 
a  dissenting  vote — the  Accokeek  Founda- 
tion under  the  presidency  of  our  beloved 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio, 
Frances  Bolton,  along  with  the  Alice 
Fergiison  Foundation,  agreed  to  donate 
to  the  Federal  Government,  without  cost, 
about  half  the  land  needed  to  protect  the 
view. 

Beyond  that,  over  130  private  landown- 
ers have,  without  cost,  donated  scenic 
estfements  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  further  this  effort  to  save  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  passed  pio- 
neering tax  reform  legislation  recogniz- 
ing the  public  purpose  of  these  donations, 
and  the  Prince  Georges  County  has 
passed  the  first  local  scenic  space  laws 
In  the  land,  giving  tax  credits  to  the 
donors. 

This  Is  the  greatest  Joining  together 
of  private,  foundation,  county,  State,  and 
Federal  efforts  to  preserve  our  heritage 
for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Here  is  the  one  shining  example  of  a 
project  where  eyeryone  has  done  his 
part — except  the  Federal  Government. 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  acts 
now — at  this  session  of  Congress — this 
great  pilot  project  will  dismally  fall. 
Other  States,  counties,  organizations,  and 
individuals  throughout  the  Nation,  who 
have  watched  the  development  of  this 
unique  project,  may  well  be  discouraged 
In  their  efforts. 

Fortunately,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  Her  vet  Machkn. 
who  took  oCQce  In  January  IMS,  and  who 
represents  the  swea  In  Maryland  oppo- 
site Moimt  Vernon,  has  placed  before  us 
a  bill  to  get  the  Federal  Government 
moving  again.  This  bill  provides  for  the 
Increases  in  land  prices  due  to  the  Gov- 
ernment procrastination  In  purchasing 
the  remaining  acreage  needed. 

We  have  been  constantly  reminding 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  that  fur- 
ther delays  and  procrastination  will  be 
the  death  knell  of  tills  project  to  which 
so  many  have  devoted  so  much.  Con- 
gressman Machcn  deserves  our  full  sup- 
port In  this  campaign  to  complete  this 
task  so  well  begim. 

To  lose  all  that  has  been  su;compllshed 
would  be  a  real  tragedy.  The  loss  would 
be  not  only  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  lands  and  rights  in  lands  being 
patriotically  donated  without  cost,  but 
also  the  loss  of  the  pilot  project  in  which 
Federal  funds  are  outweighed  by  foun- 
dation and  private  donations,  and  the 
protection  of  natural  beauty  of  a  large 
area  is  accomplished  without  increased 
expense,  dislocation  of  families,  and  at- 
tendant problems. 

Congressman  Machkn  has  thought- 
fully said: 

If  we  can  show  the  country  how  we  can 
carry  out  an  experiment  In  cooperative  and 
coordinated  scenic  protection  such  as  this 
program  at  Plscataway  Park  opposite  Mount 
Vernon,  we  are  setUng  the  stage  for  a  great 
movement  across  the  country. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  act  on  Con- 
gressman Machkn's  bill  this  session,  we 
will  have  failed.  We  cannot  wait  longer 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 


make  up  its  mind  whether  or  not  to  sup- 
port the  President's  year-old  prograin 
to  make  the  Potomac  a  "model  river  of 
scenic  and  recreation  values  for  the 
coimtry." 

Let  us  move  quickly  to  do  our  part,  u 
indicated  in  these  recent  editorials: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Kvanlng  star, 
Dm.  15,  ld6&] 

THRBAT   at  PlaCATAWAT 

Back  In  1961  Congress  leaped  at  a  ran 
opportunity  to  preserve  fcxrever,  at  moderttt 
Pederal  cost,  more  than  1400  acres  of  choice 
shoreline  property  along  the  Potomac  near 
Maryland's  Plscataway  Creek — directly  acron 
the  river  from  historic  Moimt  Vernon. 

In  brief,  this  remarkable  deal  provided 
that  the  Pederal  Government  need  buy  only 
about  half  the  newly  authorized  PtEcatawsy 
Park.  The  remainder,  it  was  understood, 
would  be  acquired  entirely  by  private  dona- 
tion. And  the  1961  law  also  authorized  the 
Park  Service  to  seek  scenic  easements — alio 
free — restricting  obtrusive  development  In  a 
vast  area  of  an  additional  2,696  acres  con- 
tiguous to  the  park. 

WeU,  the  private  part  of  the  bargain  hu 
progressed  with  phenomenal  success.  Thui 
far,  private  foundations  have  actually  do- 
nated or  conunitted  themselves  to  donate 
some  499  acres  for  the  park.  Scenic  eaie- 
ments  have  been  contributed  by  more  than 
120  landowners,  involving  about  900  acres 
of  land.  These  generous  donations  are  con- 
ditioned, however,  as  might  be  expected,  on 
the  firm  understanding  that  the  Government 
meet  Its  obligation.  And  the  sad  fact  Is  that 
the  time  when  these  donations  may  begin 
to  revert  from  Federal  control  is  rapidly 
approaching. 

For  the  Government  has  not  held  up  Ita 
end.  Thus  far,  only  97  acres  have  been 
bought — largely  because  the  figure  author- 
ized for  expendltiu-e  by  Congress  In  the  IMl 
act  has  proved  to  be  grossly  Inadequate.  Be- 
fore further  funds  will  be  appropriated,  the 
authorization  needs  to  be  Increased  some 
$2.6  million.  Representative  Hxkvet  M&chin 
is  leading  the  sensible  legislative  fight  for 
the  Increase,  and  seems  to  have  met  a  stone 
wall. 

The  latest  frustration  surprisingly  came 
from  the  conservatlon-mlnded  Interior  De- 
partment Itself,  which  the  other  day  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  the  Machen  bill  be 
"deferred"  pending  the  outcome  of  "a  brosd 
study"  of  aU  of  Interior's  land-acqulaltlon 
programs.  The  presxunptlon  Is  that  the  study 
will  wind  up  early  next  year.  But  there  It 
no  assurance  of  that,  and.  even  If  there  were. 
any  loss  of  time  at  this  stage  of  the  PlscaU- 
way  project  constitutes  a  threat. 

It  Is  a  needless  threat.  Instead  of  his  wishy- 
washy  approach.  Secretary  Udall  should  be 
beating  the  drums  for  the  Machen  bill.  With 
assurance  ihat  the  Pederal  Government  in- 
tends to  carry  out  its  agreement,  there  1« 
every  reason  to  believe  that  other  donation* 
of  land,  and  many  more  donations  of  ease- 
ments, would  materialize.  Without  that  a«- 
suranoe,  the  public  might  wind  up  with  the 
97  acrea  the  Government  now  owns  »nd 
nothing  more. 

IFromtbeWaabington  (DC.)  Post, 
Dec.  27, 1966] 
Now  OR  NxviR 

The  broad  stretch  of  wooded  land  sew* 
the  Potomac  from  Mount  Vernon  has  bssn 
marked  on  the  maps  for  some  years  s»  » 
future  Federal  park.  But  unless  C«o«'*" 
and  the  Interior  Department  act  swUUy,  «* 
opportunity  to  preserve  that  landscape  wiu 
be  lost  forever. 

The  Government  now  uncondltlonsuj 
owns  only  97  acres  of  more  than  l^'^'f'? 
envisioned  for  this  future  P'»caUway  P^ 
Another   161    acres   baa   been  donated,  Bw 


vttb  the  agreement  that  It  reverts  to  ita 
tanner  owner  in  August  1967,  U  the  park  has 
not  been  substantially  completed  by  then. 
Other  owners  have  committed  themselves 
to  donate  an  additional  345  acres,  but  with 
ilmllar  qualifications.  If  the  Interior 
Department  does  not  buy  the  remaining  520 
teres  promptly,  then,  the  titles  to  the 
donsted  land  vrlll  fall  out  of  ita  hands  and 
the  concept  of  a  riverbank  park  there  wUl 
evaporate. 

The  Plscataway  Park  Is  becoming  a  na- 
tional model  of  the  use  of  easements  to  pro- 
tect parklands  in  rapidly  expanding  cities. 
Some  120  owners  have  donated  development 
easements  covering  888  acres  tn  a  broad  band 
around  the  park  Itself;  but  these  easements 
are  also  conditioned  on  prompt  completion  of 
the  park. 

It  Is  Inexplicable,  then,  that  the  Interior 
Department  should  be  delaying  the  decision 
to  proceed  with  this  park.  It  has  a  clear 
duty  to  support  warmly  and  actively  Con- 
gressman Machkn's  bill  to  authorize  the 
money  for  the  land  that  must  be  purchased. 
This  river  shore's  Importanoe  to  the  view 
from  Mount  Vernon  gives  it  a  unique  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Department  and 
o(  Congress.  It  cannot  be  Ignored  by  an 
administration  that  prides  Itself  upon  its 
regard  for  natural  beauty. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
Jan.  15,  19661 
Udall  Pkomisei  Fxtll  Speed  on  Piscatawat 

PASK— PBAISKS      PKINCK      OlIdBOBS'      SCKIfIC 

Easement  Law 

(By  Matirine  Hoffoian) 

Responding  to  recent  crltaclsm,  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  promised  yester- 
day that  the  Johnson  administration  wUl  ac- 
quire park  land  to  preserve  lihe  view  from 
Mount  Vernon  of  the  Potomac  River  shore. 

He  made  the  announcement  at  Mount  Ver- 
non during  a  ceremonial  signing  of  the  Na- 
tion's first  local  law  giving  tax  credit  for 
•eenle  easements. 

The  law,  passed  by  the  <>rlnce  Georges 
County  Board  of  Commissioners,  was  praised 
by  Udall  as  a  "new  conservation  tool  of  na- 
tional significance." 

Udall  assured  about  60  persons  gathered  at 
the  mansion  that  the  "door  U  now  open  up 
to  the  Hill"  for  approval  of  a  bill  asking  funds 
to  purchase  land  on  the  Maryland  shore  of 
the  Potomac. 

The  hostess  for  the  ceremony  was  ReiM'e- 
•sntatlve  Fkanccs  P.  Bolton,  Republican,  of 
Ohio,  vice  regent  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles 
Association,  which  operates  the  mansion,  and 
president  of  the  Accokeek  Foundation,  which 
has  donated  land  for  the  propoeed  park. 

Other  dignitaries  present  inoluded  Machkh, 
Representative  Carlton  D.  Sicklks,  Demo- 
crat, of  Maryland,  and  two  |>rlnce  Georges 
delegates  to  the  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Gorman  and  Ray  Mcponough,  who 
sponsored  State  legislation  enabling  the  ordi- 
nance. 

WDiirrxaKNCK  cBAiaro 

RepresentaUve  Hxrvxt  G.  Machen,  Demo- 
a»t.  of  Maryland,  sponsor  of  the  bUl,  charged 
thU  week  that  the  admialstraUon  has 
blocked  the  proposal  with  a  '"Wall  of  Indif- 
wence"  in  spite  of  its  pledge  to  make  the 
"*'?°>»c  "a  model  of  conservation." 

The  legislation  would  mak»  possible  the 
proposed  llOO-acre  Plscatawiay  Park^that 
»ouid  Include  the  Maryland  shore -Cf  the 
TOtomac  across  from  Mount  Vernon.  About 
n*if  of  the  7V2-acre  river  front  opposite  the 
"nanslon  has  been  donated  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  two  foundations.  14  addition,  130 
owners  of  adjacent  property;  have  granted 
"'yiwa'es  of  scenic  easement  ft*  the  park. 

The  scenic  easemenu  wlU  revert  to  their 
m.  ""k**^  1067  unless  the  Federal  Oovem- 
wnt  buys  the  remaining  land.  Leglalatlon 
"  "et  up  the  park  was  originally  passed  in 
""i  but  has  not  been  Impleniented.  ^ 


The  Prince  Georges  ordinance  permits  the 
county  to  grant  a  tax  credit  up  to  half  the 
total  real  -estate  tax  levied  against  property 
if  the  owner  grants  a  perpetual  scenic  ease- 
ment to  Federal,  State,  or  county  govern- 
ments. 

The  ordinance  will  attract  national  atten- 
tion and  "will  be  noted  with  Interest  by  those 
trying  to  find  solutions  to  conservation  prob- 
lems that  seem  Insolvable,"  Udall  said.  He 
also  applauded  It  on  the  grounds  that  it 
"will  save  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon,  the 
first  house  In  the  country." 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Jan.  17. 

1966] 

Hc»»E  roa  Piscatawat  Park 

It  appears  that  the  efforts  to  preserve  the 
Potomac  shoreline  across  the  river  from 
Mount  Vernon  are  at  long  last  going  to  suc- 
ceed. Without  explaining  the  curious  In- 
action of  his  Department  regarding  the  Pls- 
cataway Park  project  over  the  past  5  years. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  UdaU 
raised  the  hopes  of  preservationists  the  other 
day  when  he  announced  that  Congress  will 
be  requested  to  authorize  purchase  of  the  520 
acres  needed  to  cconplete  the  project  this 
session. 

The  Secretary's  action  comes  none  too 
soon.  Nearly  500  acres  of .  the  propoeed 
l,l(X>-acre  Federal  park  have  been  donated 
or  promised  by  private  owners,  but  the  gifts 
are  conditioned  on  the  Government  pur- 
chasing the  remainder  of  the  land  by  August 
1967.'  Another  900  acres  around  the  park 
have  been  pledged  as  development  easements 
with  a  sllnllar  stipulation. 

The  years  of  toll  and  anguish  expended 
by  those  who  would  preserve  unmarred  the 
vista  from  President  Washington's  home  and 
at  the  same  time  create  a  splendid  riverside 
park  for  the  residents  of  the  National  Capital 
area  wUl  be  wasted  in  all  probability  unless 
Representative  Machxn'b  bUl  is  acted  upon. 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 

Jan.  23,  1966] 

Now  OR  Matbx  Nkves 

Plscataway  Park  should  be  of  concern  and 
Interest  to  every  Marylander,  Virginian,  and 
other  U.8.  citizens. 

It  is  In  Maryland's  Prince  Georges  County, 
but  the  Important  thing  Is  that  the  broad 
stretch  of  woodland  along  the  Potomac 
Blver.  16  mUes  south  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 
lies  opposite  Mount  Vernon,  the  stately 
home  of  George  Washington,  a  yearly  attrac- 
tion to  1,332,000  visitors. 

For  a  time  this  view  as  George  and  Martha 
Washington  saw  It  was  threatened  with 
high-rise  apartments,  television  towers,  gaso- 
line storage  tanks,  and  even,  at  one  period, 
a  sewage  treatment  plant. 

To  prevent  thla,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  purchased  97  acres  of  more  than 
1,100  envisioned  for  the  future  Plscataway 
Park. 

Another  161  acres  has  been  donated,  but 
with  the  agreement  that  It  reverts  to  its 
former  owner  in  August  1987,  if  the  park 
has  not  been  substantiaUy  completed  by 
then. 

Other  owners  have  committed  tbemaelve* 
to  donate  an  additional  345  acres,  but  with 
similar  qualifications. 

In  addition,  120  homeowners  in  a  broad 
belt  around  the  proposed  park  area  have 
given  scenic  easements  for  888  acres.  An 
easement,  for  which  this  park  has  become 
a  national  model,  leaves  title  in  the  owner's 
hands  but  commits  him  to  restrict  its  tise, 
such  as  cutting  trees. 

But  all  of  this  effort  may  be  lost — and  the 
park,  too — unless  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior acts  now  to  acquire  the  remaining 
520  acres. 

Representative  Hzrvxt  O.  Machxn,  Demo- 
crat, of  Maryland,  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  money  for  the  land  purchase. 


Bui  the  Interior  Department  has  done  noth- 
ing to  endorse  the  bill,  and  the  reason  seema 
unexplalnable. 

It  appears  that  a  prodding  from  an  ad- 
minUtratlon  that  has  pledged  itself  to  nat- 
ural beauty  and  cleaning  up  the  Potomao 
River  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time. 

{From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  29,  1966] 

Top  Puoritt  Parks 

After  the  most  depressing  sort  of  inactiv- 
ity, the  prospects  suddenly  have  brightened 
perceptibly  for  two  vital  Federal  park  proj- 
ects along  the  Potomac  in  Prince  Oeorgea 
County. 

President  Johnson's  request  for  $2.9  mil- 
lion to  finish  building  the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway  from  the  District 
line  to  Fort  Washington  would  meet  a  goal 
set  by  Congress  35  years  ago.  Even  more  en- 
couraging, the  agreement  between  Federal, 
State,  and  county  officials  on  a  new  compro- 
mise route  for  the  road  along  the  river  is  by 
far  the  best  of  several  possibilities. 

The  second  gain,  no  less  lmix>rtant,  in- 
volves Secretary  Udall's  new  pledge  to  put  his 
Department's  full  weight  this  year  behind 
Representative  Machen's  bill  to  expand  the 
Government's  authority  to  buy  shorefront 
land  across  the  Potomac  from  Mount  Vernon 
for  the  proposed  Plscataway  Park. 

The  Secretary's  top  priority  label  for  thla 
blU  is  fully  deserved.  The  land,  near  Iifary- 
land's  Plscataway  Creek,  is  to  be  part  of  a 
huge  natural  park,  authorized  by  Congress  S 
years  ago  as  a  Joint  Federal -private  venture. 
The  efforts  of  conservationists  already  have 
produced  commitments  to  donate  nearly  600 
acres  of  land  at  no  public  cost.  Private  citi- 
zens also  have  promised  to  grant  the  Govern- 
ment scenic  easements  on  a  much  larger 
acreage.  All  this  is  contingent,  however,  on 
the  Government's  purchase  of  some  620 
acres,  as  it  agreed  to  do  in  1961. 

While  the  completion  of  Plscataway  Park 
will  l)e  a  notable  gain  in  itself,  even  larger 
stakes  are  Involved.  For  with  its  use  of  the 
techniques  of  scenic  easements  and  land  do- 
nations on  such  a  broad  scale,  the  machinery 
of  the  Plscataway  project  could  weU  become 
a  model  for  future  use  elsewhere.  Its  faU- 
ure,  on  the  other  hand,  for  want  of  Federal 
participation,  cotild  deal  a  severe  blow  to  the 
ambitious  conservation  plans  for  the  Poto- 
mac Basin. 


NATIONAL    HOCKEY    LEAGUE 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  National 
Hockey  League  recently  granted  six  ad- 
ditional franchises.  My  own  city  of 
Baltimore  was  an  applicant  for  one  of 
those  franchises  and.  I  am  advised,  had 
complied  with  all  the  league  require- 
ments for  such  a  franchise. 

Much  to  everyone's  surprise,  however, 
Baltimore  was  not  one  of  those  awarded 
a  franchise.  Instead,  one  of  the  cities 
granted  a  franchise  had  dropped  out  of 
contention  and  did  not  even  send  a 
representative  to  the  National  Hockey 
League's  expansion  meeting;  another  has 
no  arena  and  will  ask  the  voters  of  that 
city  to  approve  the  erection  of  one  at  a 
later  date.  In  fact,  the  whole  story  as 
set  out  In  the  following  article  tvam  the 
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Pebruary  11,  1968.  edition  of  the  Bal- 
timore News  American  \a  a  shocking  one 
and  merits  Investigation. 

Mr.  Ssieaker,  in  keeping  with  that 
thought  I  have  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  investigate 
the  allegations  set  forth  in  the  newspaper 
article.  I  commend  the  article  to  all  my 
colleagues  for  their  reading : 

SwAKi  Sats:   NHL  Kxvanuom  Rztaixxo 

TMB  IMBBKD  LlMX 

(By  N.  F.  Clarke) 

For  many  year*  the  National  Hockey  League 
baa  enjoyed.  If  that  la  the  word,  a  repuUtlon 
ror  being  the  tightest,  moet  Inviolate  clique 
In  sports.  And  that,  of  course,  means  any- 
where because  Washington  contains  congres- 
sional watchdogs  who  see  to  It  that  monopo- 
listic tendencies  are  discouraged  In  other 
lines  of  business. 

Anyone  who  Imagined  that  the  expansion 
of  the  NHL  now  being  undertaken  repre- 
sented a  breach  In  the  solid  front  at  last 
now  has  the  events  of  this  week  to  disillu- 
sion him.  There  still  could  be  aspects  of  the 
approTal  of  new  franchises  that  possibly 
could  bear  Investigation  by  antitrust  au- 
thorities. 

A  lilaryland  Senator  might  undertake  In- 
troduction of  the  matter  In  proper  places, 
since  Baltimore  was  turned  down  on  a  legiti- 
mate bid,  while  others  of  less  or  no  validity 
according  to  the  NHL's  own  requisites  for 
application  were  accepted. 

The  paradox,  which  badly  shocked  this 
town  when  Its  representatives  were  spurned, 
loeea  Its  perplexity  In  the  face  of  certain 
Interesting  facU. 

Of  what  were  supposed  to  be  six  new  fran- 
chises open  to  bidders  who  could  meet  re- 
quirements as  laid  down  by  the  NHL.  actu- 
ally one  only  was  at  all  available  to  Baltimore, 
In  the  light  of  the  final  expansion.  It  went 
to  Philadelphia,  a  laat-mlnute  entry  which 
has  not  even  the  first  requisite — a  place  In 
which  to  play. 

The  other  five  cities  accepted  turned  out 
to  have  been  foregone  concltulona.  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco  were  absolute  musts, 
an  Inescapable  fact  which  everyone  knew  In 
advance.  No  national  television  sponsor 
could  be  sold  without  proper  exposure  of  his 
message  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  only 
reason  the  NHL  ever  considered  dilating  Its 
cozy  little  coterie  In  the  first  place  was  to 
latch  onto  a  share  of  TV's  lush  millions. 

TH«T    COULDN'T    MISS  | 

What  was  not  known  In  advance,  but  per- 
haps should  have  been  If  the  matter  were 
given  study,  was  that  three  other  loca- 
tions could  have  been  equally  predictable. 

St.  Louis,  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul  and  Pitts- 
burgh were  not  rated  among  contenders  as 
prime  as.  for  Instance,  Baltimore.  Vancouver, 
and  Buffalo.  St.  Louis.  In  f^ct,  dropped  out 
when  the  original  group  there  reported  dif- 
ficulties and  did  not  even  send  represent- 
aUves  to  the  NHL's  New  York  expansion 
meeting. 

But.  with  no  one  bidding — which  after  all 
Is  an  essential  even  more  basic  than  a  play- 
ing arena — the  NHL  nabobs  still  saw  their 
way  clear  to  admitting  St.  Louis  to  the  fold. 

Naturally,  that  was  not  as  miraculous,  or  as 
Idiotic,  as  It  seems.  It  happens  that  James 
Norrts,  owner  of  the  Chicago  Black  Hawks  of 
the  NHL,  also  owns  the  St.  Louis  club  of 
the  minor  central  league  as  well  as  the  rink 
In  which  It  plays. 

Though  that  arena  Is  rumored  about  to  be 
condemned. to  permit  expansion  of  Washing- 
ton University  and  there  seems  a  certain 
reluctance  among  potential  angels  about 
putting  up  the  necessary  millions  for  a  ven- 


ture that  appears  so  shaky,  Norrts  Is  said  to 
have  assured  his  colleagues  he  will  have 
somebody,  or  somebodies,  hooked  by  the 
AprU  5  deadline  given  him  to  produce.  If 
he  doesn't — well,  that  time  limit  can  always 
be  extended,  according  to  the  way  the  NHL 
seems  to  do  business. 

ST.  LOUIS  OB  BUST 

It  must  ba  done  that  way  because  Norrls 
Is  supposed  to  have  made  his  vote  for  league 
expansion  conditional  upon  the  Inclusion 
ot  St.  Louis.  Without  being  a  financial 
genuls,  a  fellow  could  guess  that  a  certain 
amount  of  profit  could  be  shown  on  both 
ends  of  such  a  transaction. 

Norrls  Is  not  exactly  a  stranger  to  tying 
things  up  advantageously  In  all  directions. 
He  had  his  difficulties  once  before  with  the 
anti-trust  bloodhounds,  when  his  Interna- 
tional Boxing  Club  was  forced  to  disband 
because  It  was  adjudged  a  constrictive 
monopoly. 

Why  was  Plttoburgh  Included  In  the  NHL 
expansion,  when  Its  arena  does  not  even 
come  as  close  as  Balltlmore's  to  suiting  the 
major  league's  seating  specifications  and 
must  have  considerable  reconstruction  to 
comply?  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  are 
both  in  Pennsylvania  and  their  Joint  In- 
clusion would  not  seem  to  provide  TV  as 
comprehensive  exposure  across  the  map  as 
It  might  like. 

That's  an  easy  answer,  too,  it  seems.  The 
Pittsburgh  franchise  In  the  AHL  which  must 
be  bought  out — though  In  this  case  not  the 
city-owned  arena — belongs  to  Bruce  Norrls. 
The  name  Is  not  a  coincidence.  Bruce  is 
Jim's  brother.  How  clannish  can  things 
get? 

Last  la  the  case  of  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul. 
These  cities  have  no  arena  close  to  NHL 
specifications  and  the  group  which  bid  In 
the  franchise  appears  to  have  no  Intentions 
to  biilld  one.  This  need  was  rejwrted  to 
rest  In  the  capricious  laps  of  Minnesota 
voters  who  will  be  asked  later  to  approve  a 
civic  structure. 

RANOERS    WEKXN'T    HKLPINO 

But  as  in  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh,  the 
Twin  Cities  couldn't  miss.  The  St.  Paul 
minor  league  team,  as  It  happens.  Is  the 
property  of  the  owners  of  the  New  York 
Rangers,  who  by  this  move  also  are  keeping 
everything  In  the  family. 

The  Rangers  were  reported  to  be  backing 
the  Baltimore  bid — but  not.  as  has  been 
shown.  imtU  their  Minnesota  property  was 
taken  care  of.  You  can  pay  no  serious  atten- 
tion to  statements  by  Ranger  official  William 
Jennings  that  he  urged  Clipper  offlclEds  to 
get  the  stage  ripped  out  of  the  Civic  Center. 
There  Is  no  relevancy. 

Philadelphia  has  no  building  out  of  which 
a  stage  could  be  rtpped.  It  basnt  in  fact, 
anything  but  an  Idea  that  It  can  first  find 
the  money  and  then  get  a  920  million  palace 
built,  all  In  a  year  and  a  half. 

It  also  has  as  principal  owner  William 
Putnam.  A  source  close  to  the  Clippers  In- 
sists that  Putnam  has  been  a  business  asso- 
ciate of  Canadian  promoter  and  sports  entre- 
preneur Jack  Kent  Cooker— Tt  was  Cooke, 
owner  of  the  NBA  Los  Angeles  Lakers  and 
part  owner  of  the  NFL  Washington  Redskins, 
who  was  awarded  the  Los  Angeles  franchise 
in  the  NHL  over  four  competitors,  one  of 
whom  was  Dan  Reeves,  the  NFL  Rams'  owner 
who  brought  Ice  hockey  to  that  city  as  owner 
of  the  Western  League  Blades. 

The  whole  thing  at  this  stage  appears  to 
be  an  untidy.  111-concelved  wheels-wlthln- 
wheels  mess.  And  the  Inbred  tangle  nUght 
never  get  off  the  ground,  especially  If  Wash- 
ington should  cast  a  critical  eye  at  Its  seem- 
ing ramifications.  Baltimore's  hopes  might 
not  be  dead  yet. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  INCLUDE  VOICE 
RECORDINGS  UNDER  FREE  AIR. 
MAIL  PRIVILEaES  FOR  SERVICE- 
MEN SHOULD  BE  ADOPTED 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  obJectlcHi. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize the  mailing  of  voice  recordings 
under  the  free  mailing  privileges  which 
we  extend  to  our  men  in  service. 

Recently.  I  learned  from  a  newspaper 
friend  of  mine.  Bill  Colvln.  editor  of  the 
Manhattan,  Kana.,  Mercury,  who  visited 
Vietnam  at  the  end  of  last  year  and  did 
a  series  of  articles  for  his  paper,  that 
instead  of  writing  letters,  many  of  our 
men  in  Vietnam  are  using  tape  recorders 
and  sending  messages  home  in  their  own 
voices  on  tape.  In  turn,  they  are  receiv- 
ing tapes  back  in  the  mail  from  their 
families  and  friends. 

Mr.  Colvln's  observation  was  substan- 
tiated by  a  USO  survey  which  revealed 
that  voice  recordings  are  the  one  thing 
the  boys  a  long  way  from  home  really 
want.  The  tape  centers  at  the  USD's  are 
the  most  popiilar  spots  for  off-duty  serv- 
icemen. There  they  play  the  live  letters 
from  home  and  record  others  to  send 
back. 

During  the  last  session,  we  approved 
legislation  to  provide  free  airmail  service 
for  letters,  post  cards,  and  postal  cards 
mailed  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  engaged  in  combat  or  are  hos- 
pitalized due  to  disease  or  injury  suffered 
in  an  overseas  area.  We  also  made  it 
possible  to  send  parcel  post  to  and  from 
overseas  military  posts  by  airmail  at 
reduced  rates. 

At  the  time  this  legislation  was  passed, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  changes  should 
be  considered  early  in  the  present  session 
so  that  these  same  mailing  privileges 
could  be  extended  to  our  Armed  Forces 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Legislation  to 
authorize  these  extensions  as  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  by  the  Postal  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

It  is  expected  that  a  bill  will  be  re- 
ported out  in  the  near  future  for  debate 
in  the  House.  I  would  hope  that  any 
new  legislation  which  the  Congress  ap- 
proves can  carry  authority  to  transmit 
the  tapes  on  the  same  basis  as  letters, 
post  cards,  and  postal  cards.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  a  voice  recording  would  be  pref- 
erable to  an  ordinary  letter,  and  how 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  serviceman 
would  lift  the  spirits  of  the  family  back 
home,  and  how  hearing  the  voices  of  the 
wife  and  children  would  be  a  tremendous 

morale  booster   for  the  serviceman  m 
either  a  hot  or  cold  war  situation.    I' 

makes  good  sense,  in  my  judgment,  to 

extend  the  free  mailing  privileges  to  in- 
clude these  voice  letters. 
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BLUEPRINT  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
UNITED  STATIBS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

tir.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  week.  I  read  an  article, 
entitled  "Blueprint  for  the  Future  United 
States."  Had  the  article  not  appeared 
In  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report — Feb- 
niary  21  issue,  page  60 — which  in  my 
ODinion  is  the  most  reliable  of  the  news 
magazines,  I  would  have  discounted  the 
projected  forecast  of  things  to  come  as 
being  some  kind  of  fantaiay.  However, 
coordinating  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  have  been  made,  with  the 
possibilities  tha^  can  emerge  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  do-gooders,  the 
predictions  in  this  article  are  noUiing 
short  of  frightening. 

Take  for  instance  this  one  statement: 

All  past  ideas  about  limits  on  what  a  gov- 
ernment can  do,  or  what  a  government  can 
afford,  are  being  junked  in  tbe  plan  for  the 
future. 

Already  we  have  seen  the  accuracy  of 
another  statement: 

The  role  of  the  indivldi^ai  States  wUl 
dwindle  and  their  power  will  fade. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  thp  U.S.  News  Si 
World  Report  has  performed  a  most  val- 
uable service  in  alerting  the  public  to 
some  of  the  dangers  which  lie  ahead. 
The  question  is.  Will  this  Congress  face 
up  to  its  responsibilities  in  trying  to 
maintain  some  semblance  of  common - 
sense,  and  fiscal  responstbillty,  in  the 
face  of  the  drive  which  Is  ^ow  underway 
to  convert  this  Nation  into  the  most  so- 
cialistic state  that  this  world  has  ever 
known? 

When  I  read  that  in  the  America  of  the 
future  "every  citizen  is  supposed  to  be 
guaranteed  a  minimum  income,  and  a 
college  education  If  he  wants  one,"  I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  what  would  be 
the  criteria.  If  any.  to  be  used.  Should 
we  require  those  indlvlduails  to  put  forth 
any  effort,  or  are  we  golttg  to  abandon 
the  age-old  pre^.ept  that  man  must  live 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Do  we  intend 
to  abandon  the  idea  that  ambition  is  no 
longer  a  virtue,  and  that  incentive  has 
no  place  in  our  way  of  llf  e|? 

More  disturbing  is  t^  statement, 
which  I  know  is  true;  naijiely,  that  "the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
In  late  January  first  offlciidly  recognized 
the  concept  of  a  negative  income  tax — a 
concept  that  calls  for  mailing  checks 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  poor  people  to 
assure  everybody  a  guaranteed  minimum 
income,"  even  though  the  President's 
special  commission  recoghlzes  that  such 
a  program  could  cost  anyWhere  from  $2 
to  $20  blUion  a  year. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  "Where 
u  the  money  coming  from?"  if  everybody 
Is  to  get  a  minimum  income  without 
working— and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sUll  main- 


tain that  there  are  some  people  who  just 
do  not  wsmt  to  work. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  surprising 
suggestion,  and  the  one  which  violates 
every  principle  of  those  great  liberals 
who  have  been  pleading  against  discrim- 
ination wherever  it  exists,  is  the  Idea 
that  the  President's  Council,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  negative  income  tax,  pro- 
poses special  checks  to  be  mailed  to  Ne- 
groes because  they  are  Negroes.  And 
the  reasoning  behind  this?  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  part  payment  for  what  Is 
referred  to  as  "300  years  of  systematic 
denial"  of  equal  opportunity  in  this 
country.  The  article  goes  on  to  say  that 
Negro  leaders  who  have  suggested  this 
idea  which  apparently  has  been  em- 
braced by  the  President's  Council  in  its 
ever-expanding  appeasement  policy, 
have  mentioned  $10  billion  a  year  as  a 
reasonable  amount. 

Because  this  article  is  readily  acces- 
sible to  anyone  who  is  interested  I  am 
not  requesting  permission  to  include  the 
article  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  for  cer- 
tainly if  my  leftwlng  friends  keep  think- 
ing up  more  ways  to  spend  our  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars,  even  if  they  have  to 
go  further  in  debt.  I  am  going  to  have 
to  continue  to  find  more  ways  to  save 
money. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
WEATHER  MODIFICATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  385) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the*  Seventh  An- 
nual Report  on  Weather  Modification 
(for  fiscal  year  1965)  submitted  to  me  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Highly  encouraging  steps  are  being 
taken  toward  establishing  safe  and  ef- 
fective programs  for  modifying  the 
weather.  We  can  now  begin  to  see  the 
day  /When  such  programs  may  become 
operationally  feasible.  This  Is  an  excit- 
ing and  encouraging  development — not 
only  for  Americans,  but  for  men 
everywhere. 

Last  year,  in  transmitting  to  the  Con- 
gress the  sixth  annual  report.  I  indi- 
cated the  need  for  a  larger  effort  in  basic 
research  and  in  the  development  of 
means  to  put  the  Icnowledge  we  have  to 
work. 

That  increased  effort  Is  noted  in  this 
report.  It  describes  not  only  the  vigor- 
ous pursuit  of  weather  modification  pro- 
grams by  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch — but  also  the  valuable  stimulus 
afforded  by  committees  of  the  Congress, 


and  the  significant  activities  of  nongov- 
ernmental groups. 

KXCXNT   BTXTDIES 

The  Ust  of  recent  activities  in  this  field 
Is  heartening.  For  example,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966,  the  first  Federal  regulation 
on  weather  modiflcaticm  became  effec- 
tive. The  National  Science  Foundation 
Issued  rules  providing  that  advance 
notice  of  Intention  to  modify  the  weather 
must  be  given  to  the  Foundation. 

More  recently,  two  significant  reports 
by  advisory  groups  have  been  issued.  A 
two-volume  study  by  a  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  panel,  released  January 
14,  reviewed  In  detail  the  physical  sci- 
ence aspects  of  weather  and  climate 
modification.  Five  days  later  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  Special 
Commission  on  Weather  Modification  is- 
sued a  broad  report  covering  the  bio- 
logical and  social  aspects,  statistical 
problems,  problems  of  law  and  organiza- 
tion, and  international  implications,  as 
well  as  physical  science  aspects.  Addi- 
tional reports  by  the  Special  Commis- 
sion will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

Congress,  too,  has  indicated  its  Inter- 
est in  scheduling  additional  hearings  on 
weather  and  climate  modification  dur- 
ing this  session. 

It  is  striking  that  separate  groups  deal- 
ing seriously  with  this  problem  have, 
after  long  study,  arrived  at  similar  and 
significant  conclusions. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
port, for  example,  says: 

In  a  sense,  weather  modification  today  Is  a 
reality.  Man  can  and  does  Interfere  with 
the  atmosphere  In  a  number  of  ways.  His 
ability  to  produce  deliberate  beneficial 
changes  is  still  very  limited  and  uncertain, 
but  It  Is  no  longer  economically  or  political- 
ly trivial. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Commission, 
In  a  markedly  similar  passage,  says: 

Weather  and  climate  modification  Is  be- 
coming a  reality.  The  dally  activities  of  man 
Influence  the  atmosphere  In  a  number  of 
ways  and  his  abUlty  to  Induce  deliberate 
changes  in  measurable  magnitude  by  arti- 
ficial means  Is  progressing. 

The  report  I  submit  today  says  it  an- 
other way: 

In  1965,  key  words  are  no  longer  "whether" 
and  "when."  They  are  "what"  and  "how" 
and  "who." 


PROBLEMS 


-AND   PROGRESS 


Two  sets  of  problems  face  us  and  both 
are  difficult.  One  consists  of  finding  out 
how  to  modify  the  weather  and  climate. 
The  second  consists  of  determining  how 
best  to  utilize  this  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  once  it  is  achieved. 

The  scientists  and  engineers  inside  and 
outside  the  Government  must  address 
themselves  particularly  to  the  first  set  of 
problems.  All  of  us.  as  concerned  citi- 
zens, must  seriously  consider  the  second. 

At  present  it  appears  feasible,  under 
appropriate  conditions,  to  seed  some 
kinds  of  clouds  and  achieve  increased 
precipitation.  It  is  also  possible,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  dissipate  some 
types  of  fog.  Partial  success  has  been 
reported  from  abroad  in  reducing  hail 
damage.  \ 
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As  our  understanding  of  atmospheric 
)  processes  increases,  our  ability  to  do 
more  will  also  increase.  Even  now,  men 
are  dreaming  and  planning  of  projects 
that  will  some  day  enable  us  to  mitigate 
the  aweaome  and  terrible  forces  of  hurri- 
canes and  tornadoes.  Such  a  time  is  still 
far  off.  but  perhaps  not  so  far  off  as  we 
thought  only  a  few  years  ago. 

That  so  much  is  being  done  now  is  a 
credit  not  only  to  the  men  of  science 
working  in  the  field,  but  also  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  the  Congress 
which  has  expressed  its  interest  in  and 
support  of  this  field  of  great  national 
interest.  I  commend  to  your  continuing 
Interest  this  report  and  the  important 
efforts  that  it  describes. 

Lyhdon  B.  Johnson. 

Thi  Whot  Houbi,  February  18, 1966. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  Is 
Consent  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  ADMISSIBILITY  IN 
EVIDENCE  OP  SLIP  LAWS  AND  THE 
TREATIES  AND  OTHER  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ACTS  SERIES  (TIAS) 

The  Clerk  oaUed  the  blU  (HJl.  12232) 
to  amend  title  1  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  the  admissibility  in 
evidence  of  the  slip  laws  and  the  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  series,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?  A 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  ccmld  tell  me 
whether  this  bill  will  in  any  way  put 
a  restriction  upon  the  multiplicity  of 
executive  branch  people  who  are  run- 
ning around  the  world  making  commit- 
ments which  seem  to  have  the  validity 
of  treaties.  Would  this  put  any  restric- 
tions upon  these  people? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  treaties  or  what  the 
State  Department  or  the  Senate  may 
confirm  or  agree  with.  What  it  does 
is  make  it  possible  in  courts  of  law  to 
have  the  so-called  Little  and  Brown  edi- 
tions of  laws  and  treaties  declared  to  be 
competent  legsd  evidence. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  statutory 
declaration  to  Include  slip  laws  issued 
by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices and  TIAS  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

This  bill  should  enharu:e  economy  and 
efflclency  by  making  It  xmnecessary  in 
the  future  to  certify  or  authenticate 
photostatic  copies  of  originals  of  laws 
or  of  treaties.  The  bill  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  State  and 
has  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services. 

This  measure  is  a  clean  bill  incorporat- 
ing certain  technical  amendments  made 
to  its  predecessor,  H.R.  9240. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  glad  to  have  the  assur- 
ance there  will  perhaps  be  some  economy 
as  a  result  of  this  bill.  However,  I  wish 
the  committee  could  have  addMl  some- 
thing in  the  bill  to  circumscribe  those 
people  who  are  slipping  around  the  world 
committing  the  Government  and  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  to  the  spend- 
ing of  a  lot  of  money,  and  committing 
them  perhaps  to  sending  troops  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  bill  does  not 
deal  with  that,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.  13382 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
113  of  title  1,  United  States  Code,  la  hereby 
amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 
"1 118.  'Uttle  and  Brown'a*  edition  of  laws 
and  treaties;  slip  laws;  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series;  ad- 
missibility In  evidence. 

"The  ediUon  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  published  by  Little  and  Brown, 
and  the  publications  in  slip  or  pamphlet 
form  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
of  Oeneral  Servlcee,  and  the  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  Issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
be  com[>etent  evidence  of  the  several  public 
and  private  Acts  of  Ckingress,  and  of  the 
treaties,  international  agreements  other  than 
treaties,  and  proclanuttlons  by  the  President 
of  such  treaties  and  international  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties,  as  the  case  may 
be,  therein  contained,  in  all  the  courts  of 
law  and  equity  and  of  maritime  Jurisdiction, 
and  in  all  the  tribunals  and  public  ofDces 
of  the  United  SUtes,  and  of  the  several 
States,  without  any  further  proof  or  authen- 
tication thereof." 

Skc.  a.  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title 
1,  United  States  Code,  preceding  section  101, 
U  amended  by  striking  out —  _ 

"113.  'Little  and  Brown's'  edition  of  laws 
and  treaties:  admissibility  In  evi- 
dence." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"118.  'Little   and   Brown's'   edition   of   laws 

and  treaties;  slip  laws;  Treaties  and 

Other     International     Acts     Series; 

admissibility  in  evidence." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROHmiTING  REFEREES  IN  BANK- 
RUPTCY FROM  ACTING  AS  TRUST- 
EES OR  RECEIVERS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1924)  to 
amend  section  39b  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  so  as  to  prohibit  a  part-time  referee 
from  acting  as  trustee  or  receiver  in  any 
liroceedlng  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

fMr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  could  tell 
me  how  we  are  doing  in  the  matter  of 
bankruptcies  in  this  country  these  days? 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  uy 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  acceai 
to  as  many  of  these  reports  on  the  bills 
as  I  have.  This  bill  only  deals  with  a 
limitation  to  the  effect  that  the  Judge 
cannot  appoint  some  referee  or  part-time 
referee  to  a  position  as  a  receiver 

Mr.  GROSS.  Somewhere  I  believe  I 
read  recently  that  last  year  we  had  an 
all-time  record  of  bankruptcies  In  this 
country.  That  may  be  a  litUe  bit 
strong — I  do  not  know.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  in  these  days  when  we  are 
supposedly  wallowing — according  to  tlie 
gentleman  over  in  the  White  House— in 
prosperity  that  we  would  be  running  a 
record  number  of  bankruptcies. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  true 
that  this  is  an  administrative  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  it  not  seem  strange 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that  we 
are  having  all  these  bankruptcies  when 
we  are  supposed  to  be  wallowing  in  pros- 
perity and  there  are  those  In  high  places 
who  say  we  can  afford  to  spend  money 
for  anything  and  everjrthing  under  the 
sun. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1924 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
last  sentence  of  paragraph  b  of  section  89  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  67b)  li 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Active  part-time  referees,  and  referees 
receiving  benefits  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
subdivision  d  of  section  40  of  this  Act,  shall 
not  practice  as  counsel  or  attorney  or  act  si 
trustee  or  receiver  In  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  secUon  39b  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  lo 
as  to  prohibit  referees  from  acting  as  trustees 
or  receivers  In  any  proceeding  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

No.  1.  strike  aU  after  the  enacting  cUuse 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  second  and  third  sentences  of 
paragraph  b  of  section  39  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  U.S.C.  «Va)  are  amended  to  read  u 
follows:  'Active  full-time  referees  shall  not 
exercise  the  profession  or  employment  of 
counsel  or  attorney,  or  be  engaged  in  tbe 
practice  of  law;  nor  act  as  trustee  or  receiver 
in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act.  Active 
part-time  referees,  and  referees  receiving 
benefits  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subdivision 
d  of  section  40  of  this  Act,  shall  not  practice 
as  counsel  or  attorney  nor  act  as  trustee  or 
receiver  m  any  proceeding  under  this  Act.' " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  39b  of  tbe 
Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  referees 
from  acting  as  trustees  or  receivers  in  any 
proceeding  imder  the  Bankruptcy  Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe 
table. 
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BBCOGNIZING  THE  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY  OP   THE    CHARTERING    BY 

ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  THE  BOY 

SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  552)  reoognizlng  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  chartering  by 
act  of  Congress  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  Inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  referring  to 
the  amendment  striking  out  all  the 
"whereas"  clauses  in  the  resolution, 
whether  that  is  the  result  of  the  unani- 
mous action  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  cannot 
say  definitely  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  the  report  on 
H.  Con.  Res.  552. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  have  been  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  fostering  habits,  practices,  smd  atti- 
tudes conducive  to  good  character,  citi- 
tenshlp,  and  health  in  the  youth  of  this 
Nation. 

On  June  15.  1916,  a  Federal  charter 
was  conferred  on  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  the 
first  youth  organization  to  be  granted  a 
charter  by  act  of  Congress  and  the  Con- 
gress has  been  kept  informed  of  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  throueth  the  aimual 
reports  made  to  it  each  year  In  accord- 
ance with  its  charter. 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  pub- 
lic service  performed  by  this'  youth  or- 
ganization, I  have  the  great  pleasure  to 
sponsor  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
552  which  pays  tribute  to  tA}e  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  their  Federal  incorpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  bef n  involved  in 
the  scouting  movement  for  a  long  time, 
I  am  naturally  proud  and  take  pride  in 
the  growth  of  the  scouting  movement  not 
only  in  my  home  district  but  in  our  Na- 
tion and  indeed  in  the  whide  free  world. 
I  take  additional  pride,  therefore,  in  urg- 
ing my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  the  J^idlciary  sub- 
mitted the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom 
*»s  referred  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  652)  recognizing  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  chartering  by  act  of  Congress 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  having  con- 
•Idered  the  same,  report  faforably  thereon 
with  amendment  and  recontuend  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  do   pats. 

'Hie  amendment  Is  as  follows:  On  pages 
1  and  2.  strike  all  "Whereas'^  clauses. 

STATEMKlfT 

TTie  progranu  and  actlvHHes  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  have  beea  of  great  value 


to  the  people  of  the  United  States  In  foster- 
ing habits,  practices,  and  attitudes  con- 
ducive to  good  character,  citizenship,  and 
health  In  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 

On  June  16,  1910,  a  PedertU  charter  was 
conferred  on  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  by 
act  of  Congress  (39  Stat.  227;  36  U.S.C.  21). 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  public 
service  performed  by  this  youth  organization, 
this  concurrent  resolution  pays  tribute  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  the  occasion 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  their  Federal 
Incorporation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  concurrent  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  652 

Whereas  June  16,"  1966,  will  mark  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  granting  by  Act 
of  Congress  of  the  charter  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America; 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was 
the  first  youth  organization  to  be  granted  a 
charter  by  Act  of  Congress; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  been  kept  In- 
formed of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  through  tbe  annual 
reports  made  to  it  each  year  by  this  orga- 
nization In  accordance  with  such  charter. 

Whereas  these  programs  and  activities  have 
been  designed  to  instill  in  boys  tbe  moral  and 
ethical  principles,  and  the  habits,  practices, 
and  attitudes,  which  are  conducive  to  good 
character,  citizenship,  and  health;  and 

Whereas,  by  fostering  In  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  those  qualities  upon  which  otir 
strength  as  a  Nation  Is  dependent,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  has  made  a  contribution 
of  Inestimable  value  to  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  Nation:  Therefore  be  It  ■ 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatir>es 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  pay  tribute  to  the  Bov  Scouts  of 
America  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  granting  by  Act  of  Congress 
of  the  charter  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  expresses  its  recognition  of  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  public  service  performed  by  this 
organization  through  Its  contributions  to  the 
lives  of  the  Nation's  youth. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  following  committee  amendment 
wtM  agreed  to: 

On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  all  "Whereas" 
clauses. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 68,  which  is  similar  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  552. 

The  Clerk  called  ohe  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  68). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  as 
follows: 

s.  Coir.  Ru.  68 

Whereas  June  15,  1966,  wUl  mark  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  granting  by  Act 
of  Congress  of  the  charter  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America; 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Anurloa  was  the 
first  youth  organization  to  be  granted  a 
charter  by  Act  of  Congress; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  been  kept  in- 
formed of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  through  the  annual 


reports  made  to  it  each  year  by  this  organiza- 
tion in  accordance  with  such  chartw; 

Whereas  these  programs  and  activities  have 
been  designed  to  instill  in  boys  the  moral 
aiKl  ethical  principles,  and  the  habits,  prac- 
tloes.  and  attitudes,  which  are  conducive  to 
good  character,  citizenship,  and  health;  and 

Whereas,  by  fostering  In  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  those  qualities  upon  which  our 
strength  as  a  Nation  is  dependent,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  has  made  a  contribution 
of  Inestimable  value  to  the  welfare  of  tbe 
entire  Nation :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  Congress 
hereby  pays  tribute  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  granting  by  Act  of  Congress 
of  the  charter  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  expresses  Its  recognition  of  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  public  service  performed  by  this 
organization  through  its  contributions  to  the 
lives  of  the  Nation's  youth. 

AMKNDICKNT    OFPXBKS   BT    MK.    MOOftS 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
smiendment. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moots:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 662  as  passed. 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  to  strike  out  the  preamble? 

Mr.  MOORE.  My  amendment  would 
strike  out  the  language  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  and  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  the  langiiage  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  Just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Would 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  strike  out  the  preamble  or 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  sub- 
stitute the  language  of  the  House  con- 
current resolution  Just  passed? 

Mr.  MOORE.  It  would  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That 
would  not  eliminate  the  preamble. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  preamble. 

Tlie  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MooBx  moves  to  strike  out  the 
preamble. 

The  amendment  \^as  agreed  to. 
A  similar  House  concurrent  resolution 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.   MOORE.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  with  respect  to 
the  action  just  taken. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  IN  TRUST  FOR   MINNESOTA 
CHIPPEWA  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  10431) 
to  declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
land  is  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe. 


f 
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The  SPEAKER  ju-o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  blU? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  Interrogate  the  chief 
handler  of  this  bill. 

I  notice  In  these  bills,  which  have  to 
do  with  the  title  to  Indian  lands,  there  is 
a  thread  that  seems  to  go  all  through 
them  that  the  land  will  be  used  for  re- 
development purposes,  and  so  forth.  I 
also  note  that  title  to  these  lands  is  being 
put  In  trust  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
event  that  the  Indian  tribes  want  to  con- 
vey these  lands  with  title  in  trust  to  the 
United  States,  who  would  sign  the  con- 
veyance? Is  there  a  method  by  which 
these  lands  can  be  conveyed  once  they 
are  placed  In  trust  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  TlUe  would  have  to 
be  transferred  then  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  authority  given  by  Congress.  These 
are  reservation  lands.  The  gentleman 
Is  correct  in  noting  that  in  some  instances 
we  have  transferred  the  land  In  fee 
to  the  Indians  and  then  they  can  alien- 
ate the  title  themselves,  but  In  most  of 
these  operations  in  the  small  areas,  like 
the  three  bills  on  today's  Calendar,  we 
did  not  think  it  was  quite  appropriate 
to  place  the  title  in  fee  so  far  as  the  In- 
dians are  concerned,  because  then  they 
would  have  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties of  paying  taxes,  and  so  forth,  and 
in  these  particular  areas  they  should  not 
assume  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  placing  title  to  these  lands 
in  the  United  SUtes  will  save  these  tribes 
from  becoming  a  victim  of  designing  per- 
sons, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
HJl.  104S1 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
right,  title,  and  Intereet  of  the  United  States 
In  land  heretofore  uaed  In  connection  with 
the  White  Earth  Indian  Boarding  School 
described  as  the  southwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter  section  23,  township  142  north, 
range  41  west,  fifth  principal  meridian, 
Becker  County,  Minnesota,  comprising  40 
acres,  excepting  all  Improvements  thereon 
that  are  the  property  of  Individual  tribal 
members,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by 
the  United  States  In  tnist  for  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAND  FOR  THE  APACHE  TRIBE, 
MESCALERO  RESERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  12264) 
to  declare  that  99.84  acres  of  Qovem- 
ment-owned  land  acquired  for  Indian  ad- 
miniatratlve   purposes   is  held   by   the 


United  SUtes  In  trust  for  the  Apache 
Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reservation. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  12304 
Be  It  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  Hduse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assemhled.  That  all  of 
the  right,  Utle,  and  Interest  of  the  JJnlted 
States  In  and  to  a  tract  of  land  situated  In 
section*  27  and  28,  township  13  south,  range 
12  east.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  and 
improvementa  thereon,  formerly  use^for  In- 
dian administrative  purposes,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Apache  Tribe  of  Mescalero 
ReservaUon.  New  Mexico,  subject  to  vaUd 
existing  rights,  and  subject  to  the  rjght  of 
the  United  States  to  use  any  of  said  land 
and  Improvements  for  governmental  pur- 
poses for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  The 
land  is  within  the  Mescalero  Reservation  and 
is  commonly  known  as  small  holding  claim 
numbered  4B5,  United  States  Land  Ofllce 
serial  numbered  Las  Cruces  073M.  contain- 
ing approximately  90.84  acres.  It  la  IdenU- 
fled  on  supplemental  plats  of  survey  of  sec- 
Oons  27  and  28,  township  13  south,  range  12 
east.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian.  New 
Mexico,  accepted  April  80,  1936,  as  "Private 
Claim  486". 

Sxc.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  secUon  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1060),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  thU  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  12264  is  to  transfer  the  ben- 
eficial title  to  a  99.84  acre  tract  of  land 
and  Improvements  thereon  now  owned 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Apache  Tribe 
of  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation  in 
New  Mexico  in  order  to  provide  the  land 
needed  on  which  to  build  low-rent  hous- 
ing for  these  Indians.  I  have  long  sup- 
ported legislation  that  is  Intended  to  ex- 
pedite the  assimilation  of  the  American 
Indian  into  the  mainstream  of  our  so- 
ciety. Transfer  of  UUe  for  this  land  to 
the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe  will  be  in 
my  estimaUon,  another  step  forward  in 
this  direction. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  12265  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
declare  that  the  United  States  holds  in 
trust  for  the   New   Mexico  pueblos  of 
Acoma,  Sandia,  Santa  Ana,  and  Zia  cer- 
tain lands  and  improvements  now  owned 
by  the  United  States  if  and  when  they  are 
no  longer  needed  by  the  Gtovemment 
The  approximate  total  of  acreage  in- 
volved here  is  some  435  acres  of  land 
previously  set  aside  by  the  Government 
for  school  and  administrative  use     The 
total  value  of  the  land  and  improvements 
thereon  is  approximately  $31,000.    In  my 
considered  opinion  the  aforementioned 
New  Mexico  pueblos  will  be  able  to  make 
good  use  of  this  land  by  erecting  commu- 
nity centers  or  for  agricultural  and  graz- 
ing purposes.    Passage  of  HJl.  12265  will 
relieve  the  Federal  Government  of  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  build- 
ings on  the  land  and  the  Indians  will 
assume  the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
both  the  lands  and  the  buildings.    They 
can  then  begin  a  program  designed  to 
enhance  their  economic  and  social  weU- 
belng. 
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Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  blU  to 
declare  that  99.84  acres  of  Government- 
owned  land  acquired  for  Indian  admlnig- 
traUve  purposes  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Apache  Tribe^ 
the  Mescalero  Reservation. 

The  Mescalero  tribe  of  Apache  Indians 
is  making  a  strong  bid  for  improved 
housing  for  its  members.  In  order  to 
provide  needed  land  on  which  to  build 
low-rent  housing  for  these  Indians  this 
land  should  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  than.  Already  existing  facili- 
,  Ues  will  thus  be  protected,  such  items  as 
water  and  sewage  systems,  sewage  treat- 
ment faculties,  and  telephone  and  power- 
lines.  The  desperate  need  for  adequate 
homes  is  readUy  apparent  when  (me  (in- 
siders that  of  the  resident  population 
97  percent  of  the  homes  lack  refrigera- 
Uon.  sanlUtion  facilities  are  inadequate 
In  95  percent  of  the  homes,  the  current 
average  four-room  home  contains  6.5 
persons,  and  94  percent  of  all  homes  are 
classed  as  substandard.  Using  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  poverty-level 
standard— family  income  of  $3  000  or 
less  annually— one  finds  that  75.8  percent 
of  Mescalero  families  have  incomes  below 
the  poverty  level. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  tribal  land  suit- 
able for  contemplated  Indian  housing. 
The  tribe  in  the  10-year  planning  report 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  stated 
that  156  low-rent  housing  units  were 
needed.  A  portion  of  the  tract  involved 
In  the  present  bill  is  ideally  situated  for 
this  purpose,  but  before  an  agreement 
can  be  reached  with  the  Public  Housing 
Administration.  tiUe  to  the  land  must  be 
in  the  tribe. 

The  land  of  this  99.84  acre  tract  lies 
entirely  within  the  bounds  of  the  Mesca- 
lero Indian  Reservation  as  set  apart  by 
Executive  Order  25861  of  May  29,  1873. 
However,  it  developed  that  this  property 
had  been  settled  prior  to  the  ExecuUve 
order  by  a  non-Indian.  The  rights  of 
the  non-Indlsm  were  not  determined  un- 
til 1915  by  which  time  buildings  and 
other  facilities  of  the  Mescalero  Indian 
school  and  agency  had  been  constructed 
on  the  land.  This  non-Indian's  interest 
was  purchased  by  the  Government  for 
$10,000  in  1918. 

The  Government  discontinued  use  of 
this  property  about  1953  for  agency  and 
school  purposes  and  since  that  time  the 
area  has  been  used  beneficially  by  the 
tribe  for  agriculture  on  a  permit  basis. 

A  parcel  of  12.49  acres  of  the  tract  is 
now  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  WUdllfe  In  connection  with  a 
lease  made  with  the  tribe  for  the  use  of 
18.15  acres  of  tribal  land  adjoining  the 
land  in  question,  for  the  Mescalero  Na- 
tional Pish  Hatehery.  The  tribe  has 
agreed  by  resolution  to  execute  a  new 
lease  to  continue  making  this  tract  avail- 
able to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  If 
this  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Mes- 
calero tribe  for  Improvements  in  its  eco- 
nomic and  housing  conditions  I  feel  that 
this  bill  will,  if  enacted,  make  pxjsslble 
a  long  step  forward  for  this  tribe. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SECJRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  GIVE  TO  THE 
INDIANS  OP  THE  PUEBLOS  OF 
ACOMA,  SANDIA.  SANTA  ANA,  AND 
ZIA  THE  BENEFICIAL  INTEREST  IN 
CERTAIN  FEDERALLY  OWNED 
LANDS  I 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill!  (HJl.  12265) 
to  authorize  the  Secretaryi  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  give  to  the  Indians  at  the  Pueblos 
of  Ac^ma,  Sandia,  Santa  Ana,  and  Zia 
the  beneficial  interest  in  certain  feder- 
ally owned  lands  heretofore  set  aside  for 
school  or  administrative  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennatylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object] 
again  I  would  like  to  interrogate  one  of 
the  chief  handlers  of  this  bill.  I  notice 
that  this  bill  is  a  little  different  from 
the  others  which  would  give  title  to  In- 
dian lands  in  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  at  some  futlire  time  de- 
cide when,  as.  and  if  he  w<aits  to  place 
the  title  in  trust  to  these  tribes. 

In  other  words,  other  hills  that  "we 
have  passed  placed  the  title  in  trust  in 
the  United  States,  or.  as  you  said  give 
title  in  fee  to  the  Indian.  Here  is  a' little 
different  situation  where  we  might  be 
establishing  a  precedent,  in:  that  we  are 
reposing  the  power  to  vest  title  in  trust 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Intjarior.  Have 
you  noticed  that  in  this  bill'? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  have  not  noticed 
any  major  difference.  As  far  as  this  leg- 
islation is  concerned,  the  transfer  Is 
purely  an  administrative  act,  and  inas- 
much as  we  give  to  the  Secretary  this 
authority  to  transfer  these  lands  to  the 
taoians  themselves,  in  trust,  then  the 
secretary  will  do  it  as  soon  as  he  under- 
stands that  the  Indians  are  ready  to  go 
ahead  and  take  over  the  administraUon 
or  this  additional  area. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  PennsylMania.  Then 
S^fw  4^^^"  ^*®^  *hat  the  Secretary 
01  the  Interior  can  repose  a  trust  in  lands 
over  and  above  the  right  of  Congress? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  As  I  understand 
r«n  '^^  respect  this  Is  an  action  of 
congress  which  places  these  lands  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Indians  in  trust.  The 
frust_€state-is  still  the  same  In  this 
tastonce  as  in  the  other.    Ttie  presence 

d«r^"^^  l^^^  '"^y  °^^  a  minor 
Z,^^^- ,"  Is  a  question  of  procedure, 

Ingabo  f  ^^'^^  "^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^*^" 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

^ker,  I  believe  the  gentleman  is 
Thn^oJ  withdraw  my  reservation. 

obStinn  f  fP^  ^^°  tempore.    Is  there 

ooj^lon  to  the  present  consideration  of 

There  was  no  objection.     1 1 
»^ASPINALL.     Mr.  Spetiter,  I  ask 

Mj^  SPEAKER,    is  there  objectton  to 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 


S.  1904 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  'Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  when 
the  following  identified  lands  (other  than 
the  mineral  Interests  specifically  excluded  In 
the  identification),  which  were  set  aside  for 
school  or  administrative  purposes,  are  no 
longer  needed  by  the  United  States  for  the 
administration  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  declare, 
by  publication  of  a  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register,  that  the  title  of  the  United  States 
to  such  lands  and  improvements  shall  there- 
after be  held  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Pueblos  of  Acoma,  Sandia,  Santa  Ana,  and 
Zia  as  follows: 

(1)  Acomlta  day  school  site  comprising 
three  and  five-tenths  acres,  more  or  less,  to 
the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma; 

(2)  Sandia  school  site  comprising  sixty- 
three  one-hundredths  of  an  acre,  more  or 
less,  to  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  of  Sandia; 

(3)  Santa  Ana  school  site  comprising  two 
and  eighty-one  one-hundredths  acres,  more 
or  less,  excluding  mineral  interests  therein 
located  within  the  El  Ranchito  grant,  to  the 
Indians  of  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana;  and 

(4)  Administrative  site  In  the  Borrego 
grant,  comprising  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  acres,  more  or  less,  excluding  minerals 
therein,  to  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  of  Zia. 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050).  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  lands  and  improvements 
placed  in  a  trust  status  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 


Record. 


\ 


th*  -^ — "">-iio,.    IB  mere  c 
IJJ J^uest  of  the  genUeman 


from  Colo- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.-  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
glvfe  to  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblos  of 
Acoma,  Sandia,  Santa  Ana,  and  Zia  the 
beneficial  interest  in  certain  federally 
owned  lands  heretofore  set  aside  for 
schools  or  administrative  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12265  is  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  give  in 
trust  to  the  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Sandia. 
Santa  Ana,  and  Zia  in  New  Mexico  the 
beneficial  interest  in  certain  federally 
owned  lands  and  improvements  when 
they  are  no  longer  needed.  The  lands 
total  435  acres  and  were  set  aside  for 
school  or  administrative  use.  The  value 
of  the  lands  and  their  improvements  is 
approximately  $31,000. 

Each  one  of  the  four  pueblos  has  its 
own  distinctive  needs  for  economic  bet- 
terment which,  through  the  acquisition 
of  these  lands,  will  be  met  in  part,  at 
-least,  through  present  planning  of  the 
pueblos  themselves.  The  first  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  Acoma  Pueblo. 

The  Acomlta  day  school  site  comprises 
a  tract  of  3.5  acres  located  within  the 
Acoma  Pueblo  grant.  It  was  acquired  by 
the  Federal  Government  through  con- 
demnation proceedings  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico 


in  1920  at  a  cost  of  $350  for  the  construc- 
ti<Hj  of  a  school  building.  The  tract, 
however,  was  never  used  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  a  revocable  permit  was  given 
to  the  pueblo  of  Acoma,  which  author- 
ized the  pueblo  to  use  the  tract  for  agri- 
ciatural  purposes.  The  present  value  of 
the  land  is  $560. 

As  the  development  of  agricultural  re- 
sources and  irrigable  land  is  part  of  the 
Acoma  Pueblo  present  plans  of  economic 
betterment  the  acquisition  of  this  site 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  pueblo — ^popula- 
tion 1.674  in  1962.  The  location  of  the 
tract  is  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map.  The  total  acreage  of  tribal  land  is 
245.801  and  there  are  370  acres  of  allotted 
land  but  most  of  this  is  nonagricultural 
grazing  land. 

Turning  now  to  the  Sandia  Pueblo  we 
have  a  day  school  site  comprising  0.63 
acre,  more  or  less,  which  was  acquired 
by  the  United  States  in  1930  at  a  cost  of 
$126  through  condemnation  proceedings. 
The  tract  was  acquired  as  a  site  on  which 
to  erect  Government  buildihgs  for  the 
use  and  training  of  the  Indians  attend- 
ing the  day  school  at  the  Sandia  Pueblo. 
On  July  4.  1960,  the  operation  of  an 
Indian  day  school  at  this  pueblo  was 
discontinued  and  the  Sandia  children 
now  attend  public  school. 

The  present  estimated  value  of  this 
tract  at  Sandia  Pueblo,  including  im- 
provements, is  estimated  at  $14,227.  The 
improvements  consist  of  one  school 
building  and  teacher's  quarters,  pump- 
house,  storage  building,  warehouse, 
building  for  bathhouse,  garage,  dispen- 
sary, plus  sewer  and  water  system. 

Under  a  revocable  permit  the  Sandia 
Pueblo  Indians  use  the  buildings  on  this 
site  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  tribal 
council  and  for  other  community  gath- 
erings as  the  need  arises.  A  portion  of 
the  school  site  is  used  for  a  health  clinic 
and  as  a  school  for  UJS.  Public  Health 
Indian  sanltarlsui  aids.  No  conveyance 
of  land  or  buildings  used  for  health  pur- 
poses will  be  made  to  the  tribe  without 
the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  Sandia  Pueblo  has  a  small  popu- 
lation of  124  people  and  presently  plans 
to  develop  a  community  center  provid- 
ing facilities  for  library  study  and  youth 
recreation  by  securing  necessary  funds 
through  the  Community  Facilities  Act 
or  other  appropriations  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $75,000.  The  area  in  question 
would  be  well  adapted  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  Sandia  Pueblo  Community 
Center. 

The  third  pueblo  is  Santa  Ana  and  a 
parcel  of  2.81  acres  was  £u:quired  by  the 
United  States  in  1920  at  a  cost  of  $140.50 
through  condemnation  proceedings. 
The  purpose  of  its  acquisition  was  to 
provide  a  site  for  the  construction  of  a 
school  for  Santa  Ana  Pueblo. 

Since  July  1,  1960,  when  the  Santa 
Ana  Day  School  was  discontinued,  the 
Indian  children  have  been  attending 
public  school. 

The  present  estimated  value  of  this 
land,  with  improvements  is  $13,747  and 
the  improvements  consist  of  a  school 
and  quarters  building,  storage  building, 
bath  and  storage  building,  a  pumphouse, 
a  water  and  sewer  system. 
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Under  a  revocable  permit  covering  the 
UBe  of  all  buildings  and  facilities  at  the 
site  issued  on  August  28, 1960,  the  pueblo 
Santa  Ana  plans  to  use  the  school  site  as 
a  meeting  place  for  the  trlbcd  council 
and  for  community  gatherings  as, the 
need  arises.  A  portion  of  the  site  is 
being  used  by  the  UjS.  Public  Health 
Service  as  a  location  for  an  Indian  clinic 
and  no  conveyance  of  land  or  clinic 
btiildings  will  be  made  to  the  tribe  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  United  States  holds  title  to  the 
minerals  of  the  El  Ranchlto  grant  and 
since  this  site  is  part  of  the  grant  it  Is 
not  proposed  to  convey  mineral  rights  of 
the  said  parcel  to'  the  tribe. 

Santa  Ana  Pueblo  has  a  relatively 
small  population  of  366  and  badly  needs 
a  community  center  of  its  own  with  ade- 
quate sanitary  facilities  under  present 
planning  programs.  This  need  would  be 
served  by  the  pueblo  acquisition  of  this 
site. 

The  fourth  and  last  pueblo  Is  that  of 
Zia  which  has  an  administrative  site  of 
428  acres  more  or  less  within  the  Bor- 
rego  grant,  whlch^was  purchased  by  the 
United  States  in  the  submarginal  land 
purchase  project.  There  is  a  bit  of  legis- 
lative and  administrative  history  Involved 
«in  the  case  of  the  Borrego  grant. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Borrego  grant  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  Executive  Order  No.  7792.  dated 
January  18.  1938.  Then  some  11  jrears 
later  the  act^f  August  13,  1949  (63  Stat. 
604) ,  all  of  the  Borrego  grant,  excluding 
minerals  and  excepting  this  administra- 
tive site  of  428  acres  became  trust  land 
of  the  Zia  Pueblo.  Since  the  entire  Bor- 
rego grant  was  originally  purchased  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  $68,239.40,  or 
at  an  average  per  acre  cost  of  $3,  this 
would  make  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
tive site  $1,284. 

There  are  no  improvements  on  the  ad- 
ministrative site.  The  Borrego  grant  is 
used  by  the  pueblo  of  Zia  for  livestock 
grazing  purposes  and  the  administrative 
site  would  likewise  be  used  for  livestock 
grazing.  The  present  estimate  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  this  administrative  site  is 
$2,568  and  the  site  is  not  currently  being 
used  by  the  Oovemment  no-  does  It  have 
any  plans  for  its  future  use.  The  interior 
of  the  Borrego  grant  which  includes  an 
administrative  site  does  not  have  a  sec- 
tional survey  hence  no  present  descrip- 
tion is  possible.  "Hie  United  States  holds 
title  to  the  minerals  in  the  remainder 
of  the  Borrego  grant  and  It  Is  proposed 
to  retain  the  minerals  in  the  administra- 
tive site. 

Plans  to  develop  the  economy  of  Zia 
Pueblo  would  be  expedited  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  administrative  site  by  the 
Indians. 

In  summary,  all  of  the  lands  relating 
to  the  four  pueblos  involved  in  this  bill, 
are  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  it  is  considered 
that  the  pueblos  Involved  can  make  effec- 
tive use  of  these  lands  for  community 
centers  or  for  agricultural  and  grazing 
purposes.  Through  this  transfer  the 
Government  will  be  relieved  of  further 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  build- 


ings no  longer  needed  and  the  Indians 
wUl  receive  trust  title  and  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  lands  and  buildings 
which  can  be  used  to  their  own  eco- 
nomic and  social  advantage. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  blU  (HJl.  12265)  was 
laid  on  the  table.  ' 


WINNIlfe  THE  PEACE 

s     

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remailcs 
at  this  point  in  the  Recx>rd  and  include 
an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City  puts  it 
quite  plainly  when  it  says : 

As  we  go  about  winning  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, let's  make  sure  we  lay  the  groundwork 
for  winning  the  peace,  too. 

It  halls  the  President's  pledge  to  help 
achieve  political  and  economic  reforms 
in  South  Vietnam,  stating  that  "the 
more  that  is  done  to  give  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  a  greater  voice  in  their 
government,  the  more  incentive  they  will 
have  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
wm  the  war." 

Speaking  of  the  woes  which  the  people 
there  are  suffering,  the  paper  says: 

SlD^ple  common  sense  dictates  that  every- 
thing possible  be  done  to  alleviate  such  suX- 
ferlng,  not  only  for  humanitarian  reasons 
but  also  to  expedite  the  war  effort. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  now  facing 
conflict  on  two  fronts,  and  because  this 
article  sheds  light  on  the  sUbJect  I  am 
offering  it  to  the  Record,  where  others 
may  want  to  read  it. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Deoeret 
Newi,Feb.  10,  l»fl61 
Win  thx  Pbacs,  Too 

Since  an  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  seems 
to  be  nowhere  near  In  sight,  President  John- 
son's pledge  to  help  achieve  political  and 
economic  reforms  In  South  Vietnam  might 
seem  premature. 

On  the  contrary,  the  more  that  Is  done  to 
give  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  greater 
voice  In  their  government,  the  more  incen- 
tive they  will  have  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  win  the  war. 

One  of  the  major  problems  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  the  rapid  turnover  In  the 
governments  at  Saigon.  WhUe  the  more 
democratic  constitution  and  the  elections 
that  have  been  promised  are  no  automatic 
guarantee  of  stability,  particularly  In  a  coun- 
try with  virtually  no  experience  with  democ- 
racy, they  at  least  represent  a  chance  for 
improvement. 

Then  there  la  the  drag  on  the  war  effort 
that  is  being  exerted  by  the  1  million  ref- 
ugees In  South  Vietnam  and  by  the  inflation 
for  which  America's  presence  Is  at  least  partly 
responsible.  Simple  commonsense  dictates 
that  everything  possible  be  done  to  aUevlate 
such  suffering,  not  only  for  humanitarian 
reasons  but  also  to  expedite  the  war  effort. 

Moreover,  once  the  war  is  over,  peace  with 
freedom  will  be  Insecure  as  long  as  people  are 
hungry,  homeless,  and  Jobless. 

As  a  case  In  point,  remember  how  tired, 
disillusioned,  and  skeptical  we  all  were  after 


W(»'ld  War  n,  partlcxilarly  the  people  of  war. 
ravaged  Europe?  Remember  how  close  so 
economically  as  well  as  spiritually  sick  West- 
em  Eur<^;>e  came  to  succumbing  to  commn- 
nism? 

What  saved  the  day  was,  of  course,  the 
Marshall  plan.  It  got  the  recipients  on  thttt 
feet  psychologically  as  well  as  economically, 
and  won  the  U.S.  allies  and  markets  we  might 
otherwise  have  lost. 

The  situations  In  South  Vietnam  and  Is 
postwar  Europe  are  not,  of  course,  parallel. 
Europe  was  already  highly  Industrlallud; 
Vietnam  Is  not.  Europe  had  plenty  of  blgltly 
skUled  workers  and  businessmen;  Vietnam 
does  not. 

But  after  a  decade  or  more  of  war.  South 
Vietnam  is  sapped  and  in  need  of  help  h 
Europe  was  after  4  years.  Moreover,  If  «« 
were  to  wash  our  hands  of  Vietnam  aft« 
having  won  victory  on  the  battlefield  or  at 
the  conference  table.  It  might  not  be  loof 
before  war  flared  up  again  there  Just  as  it  did 
after  the  Oeneva  Conference  supposedly  tet- 
Ued  things  m  1064. 

Nor  Is  there  any  good  reason  the  United 
States  should  be  expected  to  shoulder  the 
burden  alone.  Even  those  who  oppose  what 
we  are  currently  doing  In  Vietnam  cannot 
reasonably  object  to  making  sure  it  does  not 
long  persist  as  a  potential  tlnderl>ox  for 
world  conflict. 

As  we  go  about  winning  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, let's  make  sure  we  lay  the  groundwork 
for  winning  the  peace,  too. 


February  21,  196i 


FOR  BETTER  LIFE 


Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  inclode 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tbere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsn 
from  Utah?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honolulu  Declaration,  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  points  out,  stressed  "a  resolve  to 
win  the  war  against  the  Vletcong  through 
both  coimterinsurgency  tactics  and  dvk 
reform  programs. 

"Experts  have  long  contended  that  the 
only  way  to  defeat  the  Communist  in- 
surgency is  to  attack  the  social,  econom- 
ic, and  political  defects  which  helped  cre- 
ate the  insurgency,  while  the  milltaty 
struggle  against  the  guerrillas  con- 
tinues." 

The  paper  believes  that  "from  a  long- 
range  standpoint  a  U.S. -backed  program 
to  improve  Vietnam's  agriculture  and 
education  Is  of  paramount  importance." 

As  I  read  the  editorial  I  thought:  here 
Is  a  summary  of  the  task  which  lies 
ahead,  and  In  the  belief  that  others  might 
And  the  article  illuminating  I  request 
that  it  be  made  available  in  the  Ric- 

ORO. 

I  Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Trlbime,  Peb.  10.  l»««l 
BxTm  Lira  Plus  Victobt? 

The  greatest  Immediate  achievement  of 
the  Honolulu  Ulks  of  President  Jo>»"2 
with  Prime  MlnUter  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  •» 
others  of  South  Vietnam  may  stem  from  »• 
first  face-to-face  confrontation  of  chiefs  oi 
state  of  the  two  countries. 

In  pracUcal  terms,  the  greatest  leapt 
term  direct  benefit  may  be  action  to  curt 
ruinous  InflaUon  which  Is  sweeping  the  •«• 
torn  little  country.  The  communique  st  «• 
close  of  the  meeting  pledged  "further  con- 
crete steps"  m  this  direction.  These  ml«n« 
Include  new  efforts  to  keep  U.S.  military  e^ 
structlon   from    creating    pressures  on  »• 


inpply  of  Vietnamese  labor  and  commodities 
snd  reexamination  of  the  motietary  exchange 
nte  for  American  military  personnel. 

The  "declaration  of  Honolulu"  stressed  a 
resolve  to  win  the  war  against  the  Vletcong 
through  both  counterlnsurgaacy  tactics  and 
dTic  reform  programs.  Experts  have  long 
contended  that  the  only  way  to  defeat  the 
Communist  insurgency  is  to  attack  the  social 
economic,  and  political  defects  which  helped 
create  the  insurgency,  even  while  the  mili- 
tary struggle  against  the  g\MrrlUas  contlh- 
ues.  It  is  surprising  that  it  has  taken  so 
long  to  give  real  meaning  to  this  part  of  the 
program. 

From  a  long-range  standpoint  a  U.S.- 
bscked  program  to  improve  Vietnam's  agrl- 
culture  and  education  Is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Agriculture  Secretary  Preeman  Is 
taking  20  specialists  to  Vietnam  to  look  at 
the  Mekong  Delta  area,  one  oT  the  great  rice 
bowU  of  southeast  Asia.  Freeman  Is  one  of 
•everal  high-level  officials  accompanying  Vice 
President  Hvicphhet  to  southeast  Asia.  The 
purpose  of  the  Humphrey  t*1p  Is  believed 
mainly— physchological— "to  continue  the 
momentum"  of  the  Honolulu  talks. 

If  communications  betweaa  Washington 
and  Saigon  are  improved  and  social  and  po- 
litical Improvement  are  given  real  meaning 
and  impetus,  then  the  spectacular  conference 
at  Hawaii  will  prove  useful.  This  U  after 
iU,  the  first  time  that  a  South  Vietnamese 
government  has  definitely  promised  to  create 
a  better  life  for  Its  people, 
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IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  OFFICE  OF 
VICE  PRESIDEin' 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  the  ofBce  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
oent  has  been  increasing  steadily  over 
Uie  past  several  years.  At  the  present 
UiM,  the  United  States  does  not  own  or 
maintain  a  permanent  residence  for  the 
V^ce  President.  Such  a  residence  is 
Mdly  needed.  The  Vice  President  is 
called  upon  to  entertain  diplomats,  vari- 
ous officials  from  this  country  and 
aoroad  very  frequently. 

Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  today 
LJ.^  f"thorizing  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  plan,  design,  and  con- 
aruct  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice 

ml2!"^.°<'  ^^  ^"^i^**  states  on  a 
1^  site*  at  the  U.^.  Naval  Observ- 
«pry  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW 
we  propose  a  three-story  brick  and 
1™^^/*"'^'"''^'  'hree-car  garage, 
&     ^^^.  properly  landscaped  and 

^L  7^^  ^1^  "^^  '°'-  "^  maximum  of 
"50^000.  including  the  furnishings 

viri  w  f  ^"^^  ^^^  *  ^^^  la«t  year  pro- 
»^  for  an  authorization  orf  $1  million, 
for  in  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
Sft.ti'^'Kw  "^"^sday,  February  24  in 
SSJj^^i'P  ^^'■^  Committee  Hear- 
a*  Room  2167,  the  Rayburn  Building 

Congressman  George  Pailon,  Full 
committee  Chairman  on  Public  Works 
SSr  'Jfn  f^*  aU  ^interested  colleagues  or 
eomn,^*^"'"*^"**  *°  aPP«ar  be'ore  the 
^ttee  or  submit  a  written  sUte- 
»ttt  concemmg  this  important  matter, 
bin  welcome  cosponsorship  of  the 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  GAM- 
BIA ON  ITS  liTOEPENDENCE  DAY 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genOanan 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  The 
Gambia,  which  achieved  independence 
on  February  18.  1965,  as  a  constitutional 
monarchy  within  the  British  Common- 
wealth, has  Just  completed  Its  first  year 
of  Independence.  ^ 

My  wannest  congratulations  are  ex- 
tended to  Prhne  Minister  Dawda  Kairaba 
Jawara  and  the  people  of  this  young  but 
important  member  of  the  family  of  Afri- 
can independent  nations. 

The  estimated  325,000  population  of 
The  Gambia  live  on  a  stretch  of  land 
from  7  to  20  miles  wide,  that  extends 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  a  point 
200  miles  inland.  The  country's  econ- 
omy is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  with 
peanuts  normally  comprising  about  95 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  armual  ex- 
ports. 

This  young  African  nation  became  a 
member  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  in  March  1965  and  was  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations  as  that  organiza- 
tion's 115th  member  in  September  of  the 
same  ywir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  wish,  as 
The  Gambia  enters  upon  its  second  year 
of  Independence,  that  the  friendly  ties 
existing  between  the  United  States  and 
this  young  African  nation  will  be  ex- 
panded and  strengthened. 
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LINCOLN,   OF   SPRINGFIELD 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fdtoley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tliis  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  the  157th  aimiversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  William 
W.  Scran  ton.  spoke  at  a  dinner  in 
Springfield,  111.,  sponsored  by  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Association. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  this  ex- 
cellent address.  I  was  struck  by  the 
parallel  drawn  by  the  speaker  between 
present-day  national  circumstances  and 
those  that  prevailed  during  the  period 
when  Lincoln  was  a  citizen  of  Spring- 
field. In  my  view,  the  speech  points  the 
way  of  opportunity  for  the  Republican 
Party,  and  for  our  country. 
Here  is  the  text: 

I  do  not  possess  profound  scholarly  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but 
as  apparenUy  with  you,  the  example  of  his 
life  among  all  Americans  has  always  held 
first  place  for  me.  In  one  critical  moment 
of  my  own  life.  I  found  myself  asking.  "What 
would  Lincoln  have  done?"  And  Lincoln's 
answer  led  me  to  the  right  decision, 


Lincoln's  life  Is  probably  more  familiar  to 
the  average  person  than  that  of  any  other 
American — more  familiar  even  than  those  of 
Washington   or  Jefferson. 

We  know  of  him  as  a  young  man  in  the 
small  village  of  New  Salem.  The  tales  of  the 
early  life  of  Abe  Lincoln,  the  rallspUtter, 
still  inspire  and  entertain  each  succeeding 
generation  of  Americans. 

And  we  know  him  of  course  for  his  un- 
matched accomplishments  In  the  Presidency 
from  1861  to  1866— the  Saviour  of  the  Union 
the  Great  Emancipator,  the  first  successful 
national  leader  and  virtual  founder  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

But  It  is  about  neither  of  these  Llncolns 
that  I  wUl  talk  tonight— neither  the  New 
Salem  Lincoln,  the  struggling  and  humorous 
youth;  nor  the  Civil  War  Uncoln.  the  leader 
who  "belongs  to  the  ages." 

Rather  It  Is  about  the  Lincoln  who  dwelt 
m  this  very  city  of  Springfield  from  the  time 
that  he  began  a  law  practice  In  1837  untU 

he  left  for  Washington  In  February  of  1881 

a  period  of  almost  3S  years. 

These  were  the  prime  years  of  Llncom's 
own  life.  During  this  time  he  married, 
raised  children,  bought  a  home,  entered 
politics  as  a  Whig — formed  the  views  and 
confirmed  the  character  to  which  he  later 
was  to  give  such  magnificent  expression. 

They  are  the  least  well-known  yeara  of 
Lincoln's  career.  Nevertheless,  they  should 
have  particular  Interest  and  significance  for 
u^  today. 

It  was  in  many  ways  a  time  very  like 
our  own. 

During  most  of  this  period,  the  Nation  was 
governed  by  a  Democratic  combination  bent 
on  achieving  consensus  that  offered  some- 
thing to  everybody — something  to  farmers, 
something  to  bankers,  something  to  south- 
ern slaveowners,  something  to  northern 
factory  hands — and  something,  of  course,  to 
the  politicians  themselves.  The  minority 
party,  the  Whigs,  were  chiefly  negative  In 
outlook  and  captured  the  Presidency  only 
when  led  by  a  military  hero.  An  extremist 
group  broke  and  for  a  time  seemed  about  to 
take  over  the  minority  party.  Discrimina- 
tion was  debated  as  a  great  national  issue. 
The  country  became  Involved  In  an  interna- 
tional war  which  was  severely  criticized  by 
many  of  the  leading  Intellectuals  of  the  day. 
And  whUe  ail  this  was  happening,  un- 
precedented economic  growth  and  expansion 
were  talcing  place. 

All  of  these  factors  find  echoes  in  our  own 
time. 

At  first  glance,  there  does  seem  to  be  one 
major  difference  between  the  two  periods. 
During  the  era  that  culminated  In  the  Civil 
War,  the  great  moral  issue  of  slavwy  infected 
and  colored  and  finally  overwhelmed  every 
other  subject  of  political  debate.  Ixx* 
where  you  will  at  the  Issues  of  the  time — 
national  expansion,  monetary  policy.  States 
rights,  the  tariff,  even  construction  of  a 
transcontinental  railroad.  In  the  end  each 
of  them  comes  down  to  one  question:  What 
effect  will  it  -have  on  slavery? 

Slavery  was  Indeed  the  Irrepressible  Issue. 
Beside  It.  all  other  questions  sank  into  at 
least  momentary  Inconsequence. 

There  is  notmng  quite  like  it  today.  And 
yet  there  is  a  moral  issue  that  today  con- 
fronts every  one  of  us  and  pervades  the  en- 
tire political  and  Intellectual  firmament. 

That  la  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  We 
can  no  longer  define  war  simply  as  a  more 
forceful  extension  of  diplomacy.  Either  war 
Is  going  to  cease  or  the  human  race  wUl.  ^ 

It  Is  the  Issue  that  comes  back  to  us.  either 
In  a  whisper  or  a  roar,  from  every  discussion 
of  politics  or  economics  or  cultiire  or  Indeed 
existence  Itself. 

So  even  In  this  respect  our  own  time  is  not 
so  very  different  from  those  critical  decades 
of  the  forties  and  the  fifties  In  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  passed  most  of  his  mature  years. 
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Conalder  some  of  the  problema  of  political 
principle  and  national  morality  with  whlcb 
Lincoln  dealt  In  those  years. 

This  U  of  Interest  for  what  they  tell  us  of 
Lincoln,  the  man.  Of  Interest,  too,  for  what 
they  tell  us  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  problems 
th&t  now  confront  ub. 

There  was  first  of  all  the  Issue  of  the 
Mexican  War. 

President  Polk  and  his  administration  de- 
fended the  Invasion  of  Mexican  territory,  on 
the  ground  of  national  Interest — then  known 
as  manifest  destiny.  Our  presence  In  Mexico, 
they  claimed,  was  dictated  by  our  national 
Interest.  To  leave  would  be  to  Imperil  our 
strategic  position  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Most  of  the  Intellectuals  of  the  day  left 
little  doubt  as  to  what  they  thought  of  that 
argument.  Henry  David  Thoreau,  In  his 
customary  outepoken  way,  declared.  "The 
people  must  cease  to  make  war  on  Mexico, 
though  It  coat  them  their  existence  as  a 
people."  If  Thoreau  had  been  living  today, 
he  probably  would  have  burned  his  draft 
card.  As  It  was,  he  simply  refused  to  pay 
taxes. 

Lincoln  did  not  support  this  position.  As 
a  Whig  Member  of  Congress,  he  questioned 
the  wisdom  and  even  the  constitutionality 
of  the  war.  But  once  It  had  begun,  he  sup- 
ported Its  vigorous  prosecution. 

He  did  not.  however,  believe  that  the 
minority  party  In  time  of  war  should  abdi- 
cate its  responsibility  to  criticize. 

Again  and  again,  he  questioned  the  as- 
sumptions on  which  the  war  was  being  car- 
ried on.  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  na- 
tional Interest,  at  least  In  Its  simple  form. 

He  Insisted  that  the  Nation's  alms  be  de- 
fined In  moral  as  well  as  In  military  terms. 

During  his  own  Presidency,  Lincoln  said 
It  was  not  so  Important  that  Ood  be  on  our 
side,  as  that  we  be  on  God's  side.  This  con- 
viction found  Its  roots  In  his  observation  of 
the  confused  maneuvering  of  the  Polk  ad- 
ministration during  the  Mexican  War. 

Second,  there  was  the  Issue  of  extremism 
on  Uncoln's  own  side  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. 

The  Whig  Party  never  really  got  off  the 
ground  as  an  Instrument  of  government  In 
the  United  SUtes.  Although  It  elected  two 
Presidents.  It  never  captured  the  Imagina- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  was  unable 
to  achieve  a  record  of  stable  continuity  In 
office. 

By  the  ISSO's,  It  was  evident  that  some- 
thing new  was  needed.  The  people  were 
crying  out  for  change,  and  the  Whigs  were 
unable  to  offer  attractive  or  exciting  change. 
For  a  few  years.  It  seemed  that  know-noth- 
Inglsm  might  provide  the  answer. 

The  know-nothings  were  formed  as  a  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  tide  of  Immigration 
from  non-Anglo-Saxon  countries  to  the 
United  SUtee.  They  had  a  very  simple 
creed:  If  you  are  not  like  us  In  race  and 
religion  and  national  origin,  we  don't  want 
you  here. 

They  fed  on  fear — the  fear  of  those  who 
bad  achieved  some  measure  of  security  to- 
ward those  who  were  still  struggling  upward 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  They  of- 
fered deceptively  simple  and  brutal  solu- 
tions to  difficult  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. 

They  were,  as  we  would  now  say,  extrem- 
ists. 

Know-nothlnglsm  was  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult problem  for  Lincoln.     He  found  many 
V    of. his  closest  friends  and  political  allies  In 
*  the    know-nothing     movement.     When    he 
ran  for  the  SUte  legislature  In  IBM,  he  was 
offered  the  know-nothing  endorsement.     At 
first  he  hesitated  to  make  his  views  known. 
But  he  could  not  hesiute  long.     He  was, 
after  all,  Lincoln. 

The  know-nothing  party,  be  said,  waa 
"wrong  In  principle," 


He  wrote  to  his  friend.  Josh  Speed: 

"I  am  not  a  know-no>thing:  that  Is  oertaln. 
How  could  I  be?  How  can  anyone  who  ab- 
hors the  oppreedon  of  Negroes  be  in  favor 
of  degrading  classes  of  white  people?  •  *  • 
When  It  oomee  to  this,  I  shall  prefer  emi- 
grating to  some  oounti7  where  they  make 
no  pretense  of  loving  liberty — to  Russia,  for 
Instance,  where  despotism  can  be  taken  pure, 
and  without  the  base  alloy  of  hypocrisy." 

Lincoln  dealt  forthrlghtly  with  extremism. 
He  B«ld  that  It  had  no  legitimate  connection 
with  true  conservatism.  He  warned  that 
conservatives  who  lent  It  a  sympathetic  ear 
would  do  ultimate  damage  to  their  cause. 

Lincoln  was  proven  right.  Within  a  few 
years,  the  fever  of  know-nothlnglsm  had 
paaaed.  If  It  bad  not  been  stubbornly  op- 
posed by  men  like  Lincoln,  the  birth  of  the 
new  Republican  Party  might  have  been  long 
delayed  or  might  never  have  taken  place. 
Slavery  would  have  dug  itself  ever  more 
deeply  Into  the  national  fabric.  Conserva- 
tism would  have  been  discredited,  and  would 
have  been  unable  to  play  Its  necessary  rcrfe 
In  the  development  of  our  country. 

The  final  great  national  problem  with 
which  Lincoln  had  to  deal  during  his  Spring- 
field years  was  the  formation  of  a  new  politi- 
cal combination  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Democrats   as   the   governing   party. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  wrecked  by  the 
issue  of  slavery.  Constructed  on  the  twin 
pillars  of  patronage  and  compromise,  it  failed 
to  evade  the  moral  issue. 

Slavery  would  have  to  go.  or  the  Nation 
would  be  torn  asunder.  The  Democrats  were 
unable  to  accept  either  alternative,  and 
therefore  coUf^Med. 

The  question  remained:  Who  would  take 
their  place? 

During  the  long  period  of  Democratic  su- 
premacy, the  minority  party  had  two  great 
leaders:  Daniel  Webster,  of  Maasacbliaetts. 
and  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  " 

Both  had  an  overpowering  Itch  to  become 
President,  but  neither  ever  made  It.  Both 
made  many  valuable  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional development,  but  neither  provided  a 
satisfactory  response  to  the  fundamental 
moral  issue  of  the  time. 

These  two  great  leaders  held  different  views 
on  how  the  minority  party  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  stable  governing  combination. 

Webster  believed  that  his  party  should  ad- 
here to  the  business  interest,  and  that  It 
would  eventually  come  to  power  as  surely  as 
day  follows  night.  He  Is  reputed  to  hare 
said :  "Let  Congress  take  care  of  the  rich,  and 
the  rich  will  take  care  of  the  poor." 

The  United  States,  he  reasoned,  was  In- 
evitably becoming  a  business  civilization,  and 
the  party  of  business  was  sure  to  be  the  gov- 
erning party  within  a  very  short  time. 

Henry  Clay  did  not  share  his  colleague's 
certainty  on  this  point.  Clay  believed  in  the 
art  of  political  maneuver. 

"All  legislation,  all  government,  all  so- 
ciety." he  declared,  "are  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  mutual  concession."  In  short: 
If  you  want  to  get  along,  go  along. 

Lincoln,  although  he  admired  both  of  the 
old  Whig  leaders,  particularly  Clay,  In  the 
end  could  agree  with  neither. 

To  Webster's  contention  that  the  conserva- 
tive party  should  rest  Its  cause  on  the  busi- 
ness Interest.  Lincoln  replied,  "Republicans 
are  for  both  the  man  and  the  dollar,  but  in 
case  of  conflict  the  man  before  the  dollar." 

Clay's  argument  he  found  more  compelling. 
Henry  Clay  had  been  Lincoln's  particular  hero 
since  the  time  of  his  first  entrance  Into  poli- 
tics. Lincoln  himself  had  spent  his  share  of 
time  In  the  poUtlcal  back  rooms,  and  he  knew 
that  a  man  who  is  unwilling  at  the  proper 
time  to  compromise  Is  unable  to  govern. 

But  Lincoln  did  not  believe  that  compro- 
mise alone  could  be  made  the  basis  for  a 
political  party. 

In  1859.  Lincoln  stdd.  "If  we  shaU  adopt  a 
platform  that  falls  to  recognize  or  express 


our  purpose  •  •  •  we  not  only  taka/nothln. 
by  our  success,  but  we  tacitly  admit  that  •wj 
act  upon  no  other  principle  than  a  desire  to 
have  'the  loaves  and  fishes.'  " 

Lincoln  knew  that  no  successful  political 
leader  can  afford  to  neglect  "the  loaves  and 
fishes."  In  a  democracy,  they  supply  the  In- 
dispensable motivation  to  command  ths 
loyalty  of  the  party  shock  troops  on  election 
day.  At  the  same  time  he  knew  that  a  part; 
that  relies  on  tangible  rewards  alone  msT 
win  an  election  or  two,  but  it  will  never  win 
a  generation. 

With  Emerson,  Lincoln  saw  that  the  con- 
servative party  of  his  time  "contained  tlM 
best  men."  But  with  Emerson,  too,  he  real- 
ized that  the  conservative  party  could  never 
become  the  governing  party  so  long  as  It  wu 
merely  defensive,  merely  negative,  untrans- 
formed  by  any  overriding  spirit  of  Idealism. 

It  was  Just  this  act  of  transformation  which 
Lincoln  achieved  within  the  new  Republican 
Party.. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  It  was  the  conservative 
party  that  looked  confidently  toward  the  lu- 
ture.  It  was  the  conservatlte  party  that 
spoke  up  for  the  rights  of  man.  It  was  the 
conservative  party  that  offered  land  to  the 
dispossessed,  liberty  to  those  who  were  In 
chains,  and  the  prospect  of  economic  f\il- 
fillment  to  all. 

The  result  of  course  is  history.  A  new 
political  party  came  to  power  and  for  the 
next  70  years  remained  the  principal  Instru- 
ment of  government  In  the  United  States. 

It  Is  entirely  In  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  that 
I  conclude  tonight  with  the  suggestion  that 
once  again  our  country  Is  In  need  of  such 
an  act  of  transformation. 

The  party  that  Lincoln  helped  to  create  li. 
now  as  then,  the  only  available  substitute  lot 
the  current  majority  party. 

I  cannot.  In  all  candor,  tell  you  that  an  act 
of  transformation  has  as  yet  taken  place 
within  the  Republican  Party. 

But  I  beUeve  that  it  will. 

It  will  because  It  must. 

The  problems  are  too  grave — ^the  Issues  too 
serious — the  prospect  too  glorious — for 
merely  partisan  maneuvering  In  1866. 

The  minority  will  become  the  majoritv 
when  It  has  seized  the  spirit  of  Idealls^L-tUu 
Is  latent  within  our  people — when  It  has  di- 
vested Itself  of  any  association  with  extre- 
mism— ^when  It  was  offered  real  solutions  to 
the  real  problems  of  our  country. 

I  am  a  Republican — and  I  beUeve  that  Is 
going  to  happen. 

But  more  than  that  I  am  an  American— 
and  I  believe  that  It  has  got  to  happen. 

And  If  It  does  not.  we  will  not  have 
America. 
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WHO  WILIi  HE   SACRIFICE? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  GusnitJ  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent administration  announcement  that 
$190.6  million  would  be  cut  from  the  aid 
to  schools  In  federally  Impacted  areas  is 
a  severe  blow  to  education.  The  Presi- 
dent tells  us  in  one  breath  that  he  will 
spread  our  high  standards  of  education 
to  the  world  by  the  new  worldwide  war 
on  poverty.  Then  with  the  next  breath 
he  says  that  he  will  cut  a  vltaUy  im- 
portant educational  program  here  a* 
home  In  half. 


There  was  concern  expressed  for  edu- 
cational excellence  in  the  state  of  the 
Union  message,  and  grand  new  programs 
promised.  But  actions  speak  louder  than 
all  the  speeches  and  the  ringing  phrases. 
I  recall  one  phrase  vivldlj'— the  Presi- 
dent asked  of  those  of  ua  who  believe 
in  fiscal  responsibility  "Who  will  they 
sacrifice?" 

I  think  It  has  become  vdry  clear  who 
the  President  wUl  sacrifice.  He  Is  asking 
us  to  sacrifice  the  schoolchildren  who 
seek  a  good  education  to  prepare  them 
for  a  complex  world.  He  i$  asking  us  to 
sacrifice  education  standards  of  the  many 
towns  and  counties  of  this  Nation  where 
ftderal  installations  have  brought  in  a 
great  influx  of  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. These  people  work,  aod  often  live 
on  tax-exempt  land,  for  which  the  local 
government  receives  noneipf  the  taxes 
that  other  citizens  must  pay.: 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  clear 
and  well-established  responsibility  here 
for  they  are  the  cause  of  both  the  in- 
crease in  schoolchildren  and  the  loss  of 
tax  sources. 

Two  of  the  counties  I  represent  in 
Florida  are  good  examples  of  the  prob- 
lem. Under  the  present  entitlements  of 
Public  Law  874.  Brevard  County  would 
receive  $2,524,706  in  aid.  It  the  admin- 
istration's plan  is  accepted  they  will  re- 
ceive less  than  half  that,  $1,111,011.  In 
other  words  they  will  have  $1,413,695  less 
than  they  were  promised. 

Orange  County  was  to  have  received 
$834,520.  Under  this  new  Slash  they  will 
get  only  $136.205 — a  lossj  of  $698,315. 
That  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  amount 
they  were  promised. 

Brevard  Coimty  with  its  constant  in- 
flux of  Federal  families  a  ad  their  chil- 
dren has  a  di£Bcult  enougix  Job  trying  to 
determine  in  advance  how  i  much  money 
it  will  need  for  Its  next  tlerm.  Now  it 
cannot  even  depend  on  ho\ir  much  It  can 
get. 

I  ask  you,  How  can  local  lachool  boards 
operate  and  function  under  this  sort  of 
Federal  handicap?  They  have  to  make 
plans  and  budgets  in  advance.  After  in- 
vesting in  the  beginnings  of  a  new  build- 
ing program,  they  suddenly  learn  that 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  they 
had  been  promised  from  the  Government 
will  not  be  coming  in.  ^ 

Let  me  quote  from  two  letters  I  have 
received  just  this  week  ft-om  Florida 
school  administrators,  tellling  of  the  ex- 
treme hardships  that  thSa  unexpected 
reversal  of  Federal  policy  viUl  bring. 

One  states: 

During  the  past  15  years,  the  smaller  coun- 
ties of  the  State  have  had  considerable  Im- 
pact of  federaUy  connected  children  and  have 
*i»o  suffered  a  reduction  In  the  local  tax  base 
due  to  the  acquisition  of  property  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  many  Instances  the 
nwneys  provided  by  Public  Law  874  have 
"leant  the  difference  between  an  adequate 
school  program  for  all  the  pupils  In  these  sys- 
t«as  and  a  program  which  would  not  meet 
our  standards. 

To  reduce  the  moneys  In  these  counties 
*ould  result  In  such  a  forced  curtailment 
of  educational  advantages  now  offered  that 
U»e  accreditation  of  schools,  loss  of  person- 
nel, and  general  loss  of  moral  [would  result  in 
w  educational  crisis  from  Which  recovery 
would  be  next  to  impossible. 


The  other  reads: 

I  believe  that  failure  to  receive  this  ex- 
pected amount  would  mean  that  our  receipts 
would  not  equal  our  expenditures,  and  we 
would  have  a  deficit  for  this  school  year 
because  of  the  Federal  Oovernment's  failure 
to  meet  Its  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  Idie  give- 
away program.  It  Is  a  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist  those 
localities  which  are  hard  pressed  to  edu- 
cate the  tremendous  number  of  students 
brought  suddenly  into  the  area  by  a  Gov- 
ernment installation.  There  are  1,000 
school  districts  in  the  United  States  that 
will  suffer  from  this  cut.  * 

Impact  aid  to  education  was  n^ound 
when  It  began  many  years  ago.  It  was 
sound  when  It  was  continued  year  after 
year  by  Congress  after  Congress.  Why, 
at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Government 
is  committing  itself,  more  than  In  any 
period  of  history.  In  Interest  and  dollars 
to  education,  is  President  Johnson  say- 
ing this  vital  program  has  become 
unsound  and  unnecessary? 

Why  Is  the  President  saying,  despite 
all  his  supposed  concern  for  the  quality 
of  edtication  that  a  long-recognized  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
is  no  longer  a  responsibility — or  at  least 
that  it  win  no  longer  be  treated  as  one? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  shocked  that  the 
President  would  propose  the  sacrifice  of 
the  education  of  our  children  in  order  to 
help  finance  his  expanded  spending  pro- 
grams of  the  Great  Society.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  reject  this  budget-juggling 
at  the  expense  of  schoolchildren  to  his 
something-for-everybody  budget  plans. 


MIZE  PROPOSED*"  TO  EXTEND 
SIGNUP  DEADLINE  FOR  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM  UNDER 
MEDICARE  UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  30, 
1966 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  March 
31  deadline  for  signing  up  for  the  volun- 
tary health  Insurance  program  under 
medicare  draws  closer.  It  Is  evident  that 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing about  this  particular  program. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  millions  of 
older  citizens  who  are  eligible  for  the 
program  have  not  signed  up  to  par- 
ticipate. In  order  to  get  these  millions 
signed,  a  last-minute  drive  has  been 
organized  by  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. It  is  known  as  Medicare 
Alert  and  apparently  teams  of  OEO 
workers  will  go  from  family  to  family 
to  explain  the  program  and  get  the 
names  on  the  dotted  lines. 

Because  of  the  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding, I  believe  that  many  of 
these  older  citizens  should  have  more 
time  in  which  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  participate.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  the  deadline  be  extended  until 
SelKember  30.    This  will  give  those  who 


are  considering  the  value  of  the  program 
an  additional  6  months  to  consider  all 
of  the  factors  Involved  before  making 
the  decision.  Three  of  the  months  will 
be  after  the  program  goes  into  effect  on 
July  1.  During  these  3  months  they  will 
be  able  to  study  the  program  in  actual 
operation  and  will  be  In  a  better  position 
to  judge  Its  merits  and  to  determine 
whether  It  Is  needed  In  order  to  provide 
the  necessary  coverage  for  them. 

Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  legtela- 
tlon  which  will  authorize  the  extension 
of  the  deadline  until  September  30  for 
all  of  those  who  were  65  on  January  1 
this  year  and  eligible  to  start  receiving 
coverage  under  the  program  on  July  1. 
If  any  senior  citizen  has  already  signed 
up  and  is  not  certain  about  the  program, 
he  would  be  permitted  to  delay  making 
the  decision  until  September  30. 

Six  months  appears  to  be  the  appro- 
priate period  of  time  for  the  extension. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  program  as  It  is 
now  set  up.  those  who  become  65  after 
January  1  this  year  actually  have  a  7- 
month  period  in  which  they  can  sign- 
up— 3  months  before  the  month  of  their 
birthday  and  3  months  after  their  birth- 
day. During  tills  initial  enrolling  period, 
the  additional  time  would  be  of  value  not 
only  to  the  undecided  enrollees,  but  to 
the  officials  operating  the  program  as 
well. 

Because  time  is  short,  I  am  urging  that 
Immediate  hearings  be  held  on  this  leg- 
islation so  that  the  extension  can  be  ap- 
proved before  the  March  31  deadline.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  be  performing 
a  valuable  service  at  this  moment  of  in- 
decision in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  of 
our  deserving  senior  citizens  who  need 
assistance  but  hesitate  to  obligate  them- 
selves for  this  additional  charge  if  they 
already  have  similar  coverage  or  do  not 
have  £dl  the  facts  about  the  program. 

I  would  hope  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  join  in  this  effort  to  get  an 
extension  of  the  deadline. 


PROFITS  AND  FREEDOM 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I 
Ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Younger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  25  Mr.  Ben  H.  Wooten,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Dallas  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  addressed 
the  East  Texas  Chapter  of  the  Texas 
Manufacturers  Association  at  Longview, 
Tex.,  relative  to  the  lack  of  establishing 
priorities  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  address  develops  some  excellent 
Ideas  by  a  very  knowledgeable  person  as 
to  Government  services.  Mr.  Wooten  has 
served  bs  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  First  National  Bafik  of  Dal- 
las and  formerly  was  president  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  As  a  result  of  his  experiences  be 
can  speak  with  authority  on  Government 
operations. 
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The  address  follows: 

PltOrm  AKO  PiXIDOK 

(By  Ben  H.  Wooten.  chairman  of  the  beam 
D*ll««  Federal  Savlnga  and  Irfian  AModa- 
tlon) 

*>i  !™f*  ™«^  «"  our  P«T>le  will  appreciate 
the  fact  that  manufacturing  U  a  major  bual- 
nesa  llfeetream  of  America.  ApprecUtlon  la 
a  wonderful  word,  a  powerful  word;  yet 
often,  a  neglected  word.  If  one  knows  he  Is 
appreciated  by  hla  family,  his  friends  his 
MKJclates.  and  his  neighbors,  he  can  ward  off 
any  blow  life  has  to  offer,  and  one  of  the 
major  purpowis  of  my  visit  with  you  this 
evening  is  to  erprees  to  you  my  abiding  grati- 
tude for  the  development  you  have  brought 
about  and  will  continue  to  bring  about  In 
this  area. 

■ach  <rf  your  companies  is  a  corporate 
cltlaen  entitled  to  the  sanui  privileges,  toeat- 
ment,  and  protecUon  from  the  Oovemment 
as  accorded  any  other  type  cltlaen  or  organl- 
aatlon— no  more,  no  Jess.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  principle  of  equal  con- 
sideration under  law  of  all  citizens,  personal 
and  corporate.  U  a  must  If  our  economic 
freedom  Is  to  survive.  Any  type  of  equitable 
price  control  must  take  into  consideration 
an  the  component  costs  that  are  Incurred  In 
the  manufacturing  of  a  product. 

I.  of  course,  do  not  know  the  detailed  op- 
erations of  your  various  Industries  but  I  feel 
safe  In  saying  that  you  have  left  nothing  un- 
done to  be  fair  to  your  employees,  lust  to 
your  customers  and  liberal  with  your  com- 
munity and  Church.  It  U  fine  to  give  fringe 
beneflto  as  weU  as  good  wages  but  we  all.  of 
course,  must  insUt  that  employees  work 
Work  opens  the  door  to  opportunity  and  work 
is  the  creator  of  wealth. 
Longfellow  said: 
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the  sands  of  time  show  that  the  decisive  fac- 
tors In  their  achievements  were  Internal  The 
outstanding  manufacturer  possesses  some- 
thing In  his  heart  and  mind  that  cannot  be 
found  in  any  particular  chapter  on  any  spe- 
cial page  In  a  book,  and  no  governmental 
regulation  can  ever  eradicate  It.  A  Govern- 
ment regulation  cannot  take  the  place  of 
sound  Judgment. 
The  purpose  of  your  business  and  mine  Is 

^r^'^'Ji.^"'^^  '**  **><*•  ^^°  lo^"t  their 
wpltal  with  us;  otherwise,  they  wlU  not 
mvfwt.  In  many  sections  of  the  world,  the 
proflt  motive  seems  to  be  ouUawed;  however 
we  still  think  It  U  in  the  Inner  recesses  of 
the  hearts  of  aU  men.  The  desire  to  have 
and  to  own  is  deeply  Imbedded  In  humim 
nature.  I  am  reminded  of  the  parody: 
"Count  that  day  lost. 

Whose  low  descending  sun. 
Sees  bids  put  In  at  cost 
And  business  done  for  fun." 


Febrmry  21,  19^6   I    February  21,  1966 
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The  helghU  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept 
Were  tolling  upward  In  the  night." 

The  successful  manufacturing  executive  of 
today  In  his  youth  did  not  watch  the  clock 
Your  economic  Importance  to  every  com- 
munity is  exceedingly  great.  The  wages  you 
pay  make  possible  the  sales  of  suits  of  clothes 
dresses,  automobiles,  food,  and  other  necee- 
rttles  of  life.  The  purchsae  of  raw  products 
by  your  industries  enables  tremendous  em- 
ployment extending  Into  the  riiral  areas  thus 
underpinning  local  economy. 

We  cannot  estimate  precisely  Just  what 
would  happen  If  and  when  the  Vietnam  war 
should  close,  but  regardless  of  this,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  this  wlU  be  a  very 
^1.1*"  ^°'  »>"«1°«"-  I  think  everyone  Is 
justified  In  making  ambitious  plans  for  the 
year.  It  has  been  forecast  that  during  this 
year  American  business  wUl  spend  In  the 
range  of  $55  billion  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. This  WUl  Improve  what  Is  already  the 
world's  greatest  IndustrUl  system.  Let's 
hsve  an  affirmative  approach  to  operation 
l»«8.  keeping  In  mind  that  those  who  have 
a  negaUve  approach  to  the  problems  of  life 
r«:elve  only  the  leavings  of  Ufe.  the  crumbs 
from  life's  banquet  table. 

I  am  not  Inferring  that  we  shaU  have  a 
p«t»ct  year:  surely,  we  wUl  have  some  dis- 
appointments. It  has  been  said  that  Into 
every  Ufe  some  rain  must  faU.  If  we  did  not 
have  some  ugUnees.  we  could  not  appreciate 
beauty.  If  we  did  not  have  the  valleys  the 
mounuins  would  not  be  attractive.  Regard- 
less of  efficiency,  we  will  always  have  some 
disappointments  but  that  Is  no  reason  to  lose 
our  Independent  statiu  and  ask  for  a  gov- 
WTunental  handout.  When  one  stands  In 
the  sunshine.  hU  body  reflects  a  shadow,  but 
.  °V  **"  "*•  ■^-  "*•  «i>*Oow  falls  behind 
A  positive  approach  to  problems  brln«  satis- 
factory solutions. 

A  study  of  the  biographies  of  men  and 
women  who  have  left  worthy  footprints  on 


The  hope  of  a  free  America  ilea  In  the  vigor 
and  enterprise  of  Its  citizens,  personal  and 
corporate  coupled  with  the  right  to  make  a 
proflt  and  keep  a  part  of  it.  Mr.  Webster 
deflnw  profit  as  "the  excess  of  returns  over 
expenditures  in  a  given  transaction."  Let's 
remember  that  meager  profits  over  a  long 
period  of  time  Indicate  meager  management 
over  the  same  period  of  time,  and  It  U 
through  profits  that  we  are  able  to  support 

maintain  churches,  schools,  etc.  Let's  ever 
be  ready  to  defend  the  profit  system— It  U 
dom  °^  economic  stability  and  free- 

that  aU  big  business  is  subject  to  criticism, 
and  they  do  not  know  why  they  feel  that 
way.  I  sm  inclined  to  believe  that  the  peo- 
..**  ?J^°^^  ■"*'^  criticism  are  uninformed 
as  to  the  services  and  the  living  standard 
made  possible  by  business  performan^ 
therefore,  business  In  general  needs  to  Inform 
more  completely  the  pubUc  as  to  Its  role  In 
our  economy.    Buslneas  needs  to- 

in*«il^'^f^*  '*"**  **^"'  "^«  ">'«  o'  profits 
ment  °^  P"«nt  level  of  employ. 

2.  Explain  how  profits  and  profits  only 
determine  how  much  a  business  can  expand 
employment   In   the   future. 

3.  Show  In  Indisputable  figures  the  small 
laare  of  the  gross  national  product  that  Is 
flnaUy  distributed  as  profits. 

4^  Have  people  undersUnd  that  everybody 
profiU  from  profits— worker,  owner,  con- 
sumer  aUke.  for  business  Is  strong  only  when 
profits  are  reasonable,  and  strong  business 
and  strong  business  only,  can  Insure  hlKh 
levels  of  employment. 

When  a  company  does  not  make  a  profit 
It  pays  no  taxes.  It  does  not  help  support  the 
Oovemment.  and  provides  fewer  and  fewer 
Jobs  because  It  cannot  afford  money  for  new 
products  and  new  markets.  It  cannot  In- 
crease  wages  and  finally  the  Jobs  play  out 
TTierefore.  proflt  without  exploitation  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  beneflts  everyone  and 
any  organization  which  hampers  the  making 
of  a  reasonable  proflt  Is  working  to  Its  own 
disadvantage.  In  fact,  profit  U  the  work- 
mans  best  friend  because  no  company  can 
continue  to  exist  If  it  continues  not  to  make 
a  proflt.  When  an  organization  attacks  the 
proflt  system.  It  Is  attacking  the  permanency 
of  the  Jobs  of  Its  own  members. 

If  I  should  want  to  make  a  slave  out  of 
you.  I  would  try  to  relieve  you  of  the  respon- 
slblUty  of  your  own  welfare  and  to  make  you 
dependent  upon  me  for  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, and  other  necessities  of  Ufe.  After  a 
few  years  of  such  dependence,  you  would  be 
helpless,  subject  to  my  every  command.  You 
could  do  only  my  bidding. 

Our  most  precious  American  heritage  is 
freedom.    Freedom  U  easily  lost.    It  U  loat 


Just  as  surely  when  people  lack  self-relisnc. 
and  put  too  much  dependence  on  o™^ 
ment.  It  U  lost  when  the  Individ^.' 
deprived  of  his  right  to  speak  up  ^^^ 
at  a  Job  of  his  own  choosing,  to  take  rtSL 
to  compete  In  business,  to  earn  a  profit  iS' 
to  keep  as  his  own  a  fair  share  of  whiitT 
earns.  Freedom  remains  only  when  m»n  7 
their  dally  lives,  practice  It^  Tppi?  u  Jj 
protect  It.  ^^ "     •  "" 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  vital  inot 

but  where  lawmakers  are  made.  Lawmiw^ 
usually  heed  the  voice  of  the  peopTS 
believe    are    responsible    for    getting    tw^ 

must  come  from  the  bottom  up  and  not  ft^ 
the  top  down.  ^ 

Lets  remember  we  can't  vote  ourselves  m 
curity;  we  have  to  produce  It  and  protect  it' 
For  many  years  unwise  leaders  have  in  effect 
proclaimed.  "Qive  me  your  support  and  I  ym 
care  for  you.  I  will  take  from  others  and  Z 
you  a  living  for  which  you  don't  have  to 
work.  Over  the  years  men  have  druMsd 
themselves  Into  that  dreaming  and  hsv. 
waken  up  as  virtual  slaves. 

In  the  year  iBflO  Charles  R.  Slight  Jr 
president  of  the  National  Association  ot 
Manufacturers,  said  the  following-  "The  N» 
tlonal  Association  of  Manufacturers  there- 
fore stands  squarely  for  the  preservation  of 
our  system  of  Individual  opportunity  and 
personal  freedom.  By  this.  NAM  doe.  not 
maintain  that  the  American  system   ss  it 

f^Z  f^*"'_i"  P*'^**=»-  "  ^u"y  rec<;gnls«, 
that  the  performance  of  the  manufacturlna 
Industry  can  be  Improved,  and  It  Intends  to 
do  everything  within  Its  power  to  promote 
such  improvement.  But  NAM  holds  firmly 
to  the  belief  that  the  American  economic  sys- 
t«n  and  Individual  freedom  are  Inseparable 
There  can  be  no  compromise  between  a  free 
economy  and  a  total-sUte  economy  because 
any  such  compromise  will  endanger  political 
and  personal  as  weU  as  economic  freedom." 

Our  major  Job.  it  seems  to  me.  Is  reselling 
Americans  on  Americanism.  If  we  turn 
further  toward  socialism,  it  will  not  be  the 
result  of  any  Russian  propaganda  economic 
or  mlllUry  movements.  It  wUl  be  our  do- 
*°B — Of  may  I  say  our  own  undoing. 

For  too  many  years,  farmers,  buslneas  and 
professional  men  have  sat  on  the  sidelines  la 
the  great  game  of  pontics.  Lobbyists  and 
business  associates  are  no  substitute  for  , 
those  who  personally  take  an  Interest  in  any 
problem.  Democracy  for  the  Individual  U 
not  a  spectator  sport.  It  demands  participa- 
tion because  people  are  the  muscles  'of  a 
democracy.  Bvery  citizen  should  ezerdae 
hU  prerogatives  In  order  to  give  the  kind  of 
performance  required  of  free  people. 

The  United  States  with  Its  high  standard 
of  living  Is  an  example  of  a  country  that 
placed  opportunity  ahead  of  handouto,  and 
It  Is  with  aching  hearts  that  we  see  tremh 
now  pUclng  the  welfare  state  ahead  of  In- 
dividual freedom.  We  know  there  should  be 
no  subsidy  for  laziness.  Incompetence  or  lack 
of  will  to  perform.  The  free  way  of  Ufe  li 
somewhat  ruggjed  and  painful  at  times,  but 
It  has  paid  the  biggest  dividends  on  earth 
and  Is  worthy  of  whatever  It  takes  to  main- 
tain It.  Freedom  appeals  to  man's  strength; 
the  welfare  state  appeals  to  man's  weakness. 
Freedom  teaches  a  man  to  stand  Independ- 
ently on  his  own  feet;  the  welfare  stste 
teaches  him  to  lose  .lUmself  In  the  protective 
herd. 

Freedom  Is  lost  when  the  demands  of  the 
state  take  over  the  rights  of  the  Individual. 
It  Is  lost  when  the  Individual  Is  deprived  ot 
his  right  to  earn  a  proflt  and  to  keep  as  bli 
own  a  fair  share  of  what  he  earns.  Freedom 
is  lost  when  currency  loses  Its  value:  there- 
fore, our  country  needs  flscal  heroism,  dollar 
defense.  Including  soldiers  In  the  battle 
against  Inflation,     m  national  finances,  we 


Dave  been  drifting  for  a  number  of  years, 
sod  let's  remember  that  drifting  articles 
(dollars)  always  go  downstream. 

We  are  reminded  that  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
once  wrote: 

"One  ship  drives  east, 

another  west. 
With  the  self -same  galcj 

that  blows; 
'TIS  the  set  of  the  sail 

and  not  the  gale 
That  determines  the  w4jr  we  go." 

It  Is  certainly  time  for  us  to  examine  the 
letting  of  our  financial  sails  and  steer  our 
ship  of  government  Into  the  harbor  of  per- 
sonal re8p>onslblllty  and  there  permanently 
irop  anchor.  If  we  do  not  change  the  trend, 
we  wlU,  I  fear,  trade  our  freedom  for  an  ulti- 
mate withering  subsidy  and  become  a  sub- 
ject rather  than  a  citizen. 

KlpUng  once  wrote: 

"God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old. 
Lord  of  our  farflung  battle  lines. 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold, 
D9mlnlon  over  palm  and  pine. 
Lord,  Ood  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 

Let's  never  forget  what?  History  reveals 
that  every  nation  that  has  followed  the  prim- 
rose path  of  the  welfare  state  has  lost  the 
value  of  Its  currency  and  the  Individual  has 
lost  his  economic  freedom. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
afternoon  of  life  when  the  goid  of  the  sunset 
has  been  driven  away  by  the  gray  of  the  twi- 
light, there  wlU  be  more  dignity.  Joy.  and 
freedom  in  living  off  the  profits  that  we 
have  created  for  ourselves  rather  than  in 
wondering  for  whom  to  vote  In  order  to  keep 
a  poUtical  stipend  from  being  cut. 

There  is  a  poem  I  like  very  much: 

"TVuth  forever  on  the  scaffold. 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne. 
Yet  the  scaffold  sways  the  future. 
And  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God.  within  the  shadow. 
Keeping  watch  above  His  own." 

I  know  you  Join  me  in  the  prayer  that  to- 
night God  Is  somewhere  out  there  watching 
over  America,  and  that  in  some  way.  seme 
how  He  will  give  us  the  courage  to  retain 
the  principles  that  have  made  our  country 
the  most  blessed  place  this  jtde  of  Heaven. 


FAIR  TRIAL  AND  FREE   PRESS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  YotrwckR]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thla  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extrarkoous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Raymond  L.  Spangler,  publisher  of  the 
Redwood  City,  Calif.,  Tribvme.  and  na- 
tional president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has 
been  active  in  journalism  and  public 
affairs  for  some  41  years,  aiid  he  has  an 
unusually  keen  ability  to '  analyze  the 
news.  Following  is  an  address  entitled, 
"Pair  Trial  and  Free  Pre**,"  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  Spangler  as  ibf  second  an- 
nual Carlos  McClatchy  Memorial  Lec- 
ture at  Stanford  University  on  Monday, 
February  14.  The  Carkis  McClatchy 
Memorial  Lecture  was  eetablished  in 
1964  to  bring  to  the  university  news- 
papermen who  have  distinguished  them- 
•elves  in  public  life. 


Fan  TaiAL  airo  r*MM  Pans 

(By   Raymond   L.   Spangler,   at   the   Carlos 

McClatchy    Memorial    Lecture,    Stanford 

tJnlveijBlty,  February  14,  1M6) 

When  Mr.  Welgle  and  I  discussed  the  topic 
for  this  lecture  we  decided  on  fair  trial  and 
free  press  In  order  to  explore  again  the  thesis 
that  this  Is  not  a  matter  of  choice;  rather 
that  you  can't  have  one  without  the  other. 
This  has  been  a  pwpular  theme  with  lectur- 
ing editors.  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  did  It  for  the  Nleman  re- 
port In  March  of  1964.  Angelua  T.  Burch. 
then  a/ssoclate  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  told  the  bar  association  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  about  the  same  thing  in  1955. 
Vermont  Royster.  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  used  the  same  title  in  February 
1966,  for  the  North  Carolina  Law  Review. 
Yet  things  are  happening  so  rapidly  In  this 
national  confiict  between  the  press  and  the 
bar  in  1966  that  I'm  no  longer  certain  that 
our  dialog  Is  amicable  or  that  it  la  lead- 
ing to  mutual  imderstanding. 

The  average  person,  if  there  Is  any  such, 
probably  could  not  care  lees  except  In  two 
points  of  contact:  When  a  crime  Is  com- 
mitted by  someone  else,  he  wants  to  know 
aU  about  It.  That's  free  press.  But  If  the 
crime  Involves  him,  he  wants  it  kept  out  of 
the  paper.    That's  fair  trial. 

In  the  BlU  of  Ri^ts  we  have  article  I: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

Then  we  have  article  VI:  "In  aU  criminal 
prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an 
Impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted, which  district  shaU  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation; to  be  confronted  with  the  vrltnesses 
against  him;  to  have  compulaory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense." 

At  first  blush  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
conflict  between  these  two;  but  there  Is,  and 
the  discussions  between  the  press  and  the 
bar  have  been  going  on  for  decades.  We — the 
press — are  accused  of  poisoning  the  font 
of  Justice  before  It  begins  to  flow  by  pub- 
lishing prejudicial  material. 

These  discussions  have  been  heating  up 
to  the  point  that  in  January  of  this  year 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Center  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  felt  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  special  situation  paper  discussing  the 
chronology  of  curbs,  suggested  and  enforced, 
on  the  release  of  information  concerning 
and  the  coverage  of  crime  In  criminal  pro- 
ceedings 1963  through  1966.  It  was 
prompted  by  a  series  of  exceptional  Judicial 
actions  barring  pretrial  and  trial  coverage 
which  erupted  in  November  and  December  of 
last  year  In  several  Western  States. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  cases 
occurred  in  Tucson.  Ariz. 

Oretchen  and  Wendy  Fritz,  teenage  daugh- 
ters of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fritz  of  Tuc- 
son, disappeared  last  August  16.  Their 
bodies  were  found  In  the  desert  north  of  the 
city  on  November  10.  Alleen  Rowe,  15,  dis- 
appeared May  31.  Her  body  has  not  been 
found. 

Charles  Howard  Sohmld,  Jr.,  33,  Tucson, 
is  charged  with  the  murder  of  all  three  in 
two  separate  actions.  Two  other  defendants 
were  charged  In  the  Rowe  case.  They  have 
entered  pleas  of  guilty,  have  been  sentenced 
and  have  offered  to  testify  against  Schmld. 

The  attorney  for  Schmld  requested  the 
court  to  restrain  the  district  attorney,  the 
sheriff  and  the  chief  of  police  from  making 
any  comment,  written,  oral  or  visual  In  the 
Schmld  case  to  the  press. 


The  judge  issued  the  order  but  he  crossed 
out  the  words  "to  the  press."  He  thus 
muzzled  the  officers  completely  except  in 
preparation  of  the  case  to  court  trial,  or  fur- 
ther investigation  related  to  law  enforce- 
ment. The  order  was  Issued  November  33. 
The  press  and  the  public  were  barred  from 
the  preliminary  hearing. 

George  Rosenberg,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tucson  Dally  Citizen,  went  down  fighting. 
He  caUed  upon  the  spokesmen  for  the  press 
throughout  the  country  to  issue  statements. 
They  compUed.  Most  of  them  denoimced 
the  Judge. 

The  Issue  was  at  a  stalemate  until  a  col- 
lege editor  on  the  University  of  Arizona 
campus,  a  bright  young  man  named  Soto- 
mayor,  printed  a  flery  editorial  demanding  to 
know  where  are  the  fighting  editors  of  Ari- 
zona   today. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional  journal- 
ism society  of  which  I  happen  to  be  presi- 
dent, got  Into  the  act  through  Its  Southern 
Arizona  Professional  Chapter  at  Tucson.  It 
voted  to  flght  the  Judge's  order  all  the  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  Is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this 
matter  among  the  press.  William  Matthews, 
editor  of  the  Star  In  Tucson,  said  the  Judge 
was  right  and  we  who  protest  are  fools. 

ParenthetlcaUy.  those  of  you  who  are  wor- 
ried about  the  editorial  Integrity  of  the  two 
San  FYanclsco  newspapers  which  merged  re- 
cently Into  a  common  printing  operation, 
may  take  some  heart  from  the  Tucson  inci- 
dent. TTie  two  Tucson  newspapers  are  in 
covirt  on  an  antitrust  matter.  They.  too. 
are  printed  in  a  common  plant,  and  now 
have  common  ownership.  However  confus- 
ing, the  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr, 
Rosenberg  and  Mr.  Matthews  Is  exemplary 
in  this  situation.  It  demonstrates  editorial 
independence  in  two  sides  of  the  same  house. 
However,  we  have  not  been  able  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Rosenberg's  paper  to  become  an 
aggrieved  party  In  the  Schmld  matter  and 
to  appeal  the  Judge's  order,  even  though 
the  Judge  himself  suggested  that  his  order, 
since  It  is  without  precedent,  be  tested. 
This  flght  may  be  lost  not  for  want  of  valor, 
but  because  we  lack  a  legaUy  constituted 
i;hamplon. 

The  danger  of  the  Tucson  order — unlimited 
,n  either  time  or  scope — ^is  that  it  establishes 
I  precedent.  \ 

By  way  of  lUxistratlon,  let  me  read  you  a 
recent  Associated  Press  story  from  Bastrop, 
Tex.:  "District  Judge  Leslie  D.  Williams 
warned  officers  of  his  court  from  the  sheriff 
up  or  down  against  saying  anything  about 
any  case,  any  crime,  anything  until  it  comes 
into  this  court.  The  judge  told  news  re- 
jwrters  they  could  use  what  they  heard  com- 
ing from  the  witness  stand  in  open  court, 
but  that  was  all." 

This  Is  the  judge's  interpretation  of  the 
new  Texas  law  which  went  Into  effect  Jan- 
uary 1.  This  law  says  In  part:  "It  is  the 
duty  of  the  trial  court,  the  attorney  repre- 
senting the  State,  the  attorney  representing 
the  accused  and  all  ofllcers  of  the  law  to  so 
conduct  themselves  as  to  Insure  the  defend- 
ant of  a  fair  trial  upon  the  presumpUon  of 
innocence  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the 
public  the  benefit  of  a  free  press" — a  master- 
ful restatement  of  the  problem,  but  with  no 
solution. 

Obviously,  the  Texas  judge  believes  that 
the  free  press  has  a  right  to  print  news,  but 
no  right  to  gather  It. 

Many  members  of  the  bar  openly  advocate 
the  EngUsh  system. 

In  EUigland  newspapers  have  been  held  In 
contempt  and  have  been  punished  for  dis- 
cussing evidence  which  was  later  ruled  in- 
admissible; for  doing  their  own  detective 
work  and  publishing  that;  for  revealing  facts 
not  brought  out  In  open  court,  or  tor  pub- 
lishing pictures  of  the  accused. 
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Only  by  limiting  lu  accounts  to  a  fair  and 
accurate  report  of  trial  proceedings  aa  they 
progreaa  can  a  newspaper  man  In  England 
feel  safe  from  Judicial  retaliation.  The  law 
Is  also  entirely  Judge  made  and  Judge  con- 
trolled, and  I  believe  thU  la  what  we  now  see 
evolving  In  the  United  States  despite  the 
first  amendment.  The  EnglUh  newspapers, 
however,  sat  on  the  Chrtstlne  Keeler-John 
Profumo  case  for  «  months.  In  thU  coun- 
try that  conspiracy  of  sUenee  would  have 
made  us  partners  In  the  crime. 

If  England.  Texas  and  Arizona  are  a  bit 
remote,   let   us   take    a   look   at   California. 

Here  we  have  the  Judicial  council  with 
certain  delegated  authorities  In  the  admin- 
istration of  our  State  courts. 

This  Council  met  in  San  Francisco  No- 
vember 36  and  voted  to  prohibit  newspaper 
photography,  recording  for  broadcast,  and 
broadcasting  within  a  courtroom  while  the 
court  la  In  session  or  during  any  mldmom- 
ing  or  mldafternoon  recess,  except  for  cere- 
monials.   The  vote  was  17  to  1. 

That  single  no  vote  was  cast  by  Assembly- 
man Oeorge  Willson  of  Huntltgton  Park, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  assembly  Judiciary 
committee.  ThU  committee  is  conducting 
hearings  throughout  the  SUte  on  the  very 
Issue  of  fair  trial  and  free  press,  and  before 
the  committee  could  complete  its  hearings, 
the  Judicial  council  acted  with  the  force 
of  law. 

ThU  JudlcUl  council  rule  went  Into  effect 
January  1  of  thU  year.  There  was  no  great 
change  In  the  reporting  of  criminal  trials 
In  California. 

This  is  because  of  canon  3S  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  It  was  adopted  Sep- 
tember 30.  1937.  and  amended  in  1952.  While 
it  is  advisory  only,  it  is  an  ethic  and  it  has 
prevented  photography,  broadcasting  and 
telecasting  In  the  courtrooms  almost  en- 
tirely. 

It  originated  because  one  of  the  great  sins 
of  the  press,  the  coverage  of  the  trial  of 
Bruno  Hauptman  for  the  kldnap-murder  of 
the  Lindbergh  baby. 

Eye  witnesses  have  described  the  trial  as 
a  roman  holiday.  Photographers  climbed  on 
counsel's  tables  and  shoved  their  flash  bulbs 
In  the  faces  of  witnesses.  The  Judge  lost 
control  of  his  courtroom  and  the  press 
'photographers  lost  control   of   their   senses. 

For  30  years  the  press  has  been  flghtlng 
canon  35.  We  In  Redwood  City  on  rare  oc- 
casions have  succeeded  in  taking  plcttires 
of  criminal  trlaU,  with  permission  of  the 
Judge,  and  without  disrupting  the  trtal  or 
poisoning  the  font  of  JusUoe. 

There  intal'vened,  meanwhile,  another  fa- 
mous trial  which  Involves  a  fellow  Journaltat 
He  was  Billy  Sol  Estes. 

In  1962  Mr.  Estes  was  president  of  the 
Pecos  Printing  Co-  of  Pecos.  Tex.,  publishers 
of  the  Pecos  News,  issued  mornings  except 
Monday.  ClrcuUtlon  figures  were  not  avaU- 
able. 

The  rival  newspaper  was  the  Pecos  Inde- 
pwident.  The  editor  was  Oscar  Orlffln.  who 
subsequently  was  hired  by  the  Houston 
Chronicle  as  a  general  assignment  reporter. 

Mr.  Orlffln  was  28  years  old  at  the  time 
He  U  a  naUve  of  Uberty.  Tex.,  and  prior  to 
becoming  editor  In  Pecoe  he  had  been  editor 
of  the  Canyon  Texas  News,  the  Fort  Bliss 
News,  and  served  as  public  relations  director 
for  his  hometown.  The  Pecos  Independent 
was  founded  In  1887,  at  last  report  had  a 
circulation  of  3,191.  and  publlahee  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays. 

In  1963  Sigma  DelU  Chi  presented  Mr 
anmn  a  citation  which  read  as  follows:  "Mr 
Orlffln  is  cited  for  his  InlUatlve,  persistence 
and  courage  In  first  disclosing  and  then  dili- 
gently reporting  the  Illegal  activities  which 
have  since  t>ecome  known  as  the  Blllle  Sol 
fctes  case;  foe  conducting  and  reporting  hU 
InrestlgaUons  with  thoroughness,  clarity 
and  a  high  sense  of  civic  and  Journalistic  re- 
sponslblUty,  and  for  demonstrating  memo- 
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rably  the  benefits  of  a  free  and  Independent 
press." 

In  1063  BUIle  Sol  btes  was  sentenced  to 
15  years  In  prison  for  mall  fraud  and  con- 
spiracy In  manipulating  worthless  fertlllaer 
tank  mortgages  worth  124  mUllon.  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  R.  E.  Thomason  described  the 
onetime  millionaire  financier  as  the  most 
gigantic  swindler  in  history.  This  was  the 
Federal  case. 

In  1962.  a  State  trtal  J\iry  convicted  the 
promoter  on  a  charge  of  swindling  and  set 
his  sentence  at  8  years  In  the  State  peniten- 
tiary. The  Federal  and  State  terms  were  to 
run  concurrently. 

The  State  o^wlctlon  was  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  ^urt.  A  decision  was  handed 
down  June  7,  ig|p.  The  State  conviction  was 
reversed  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  Mr.  Justice  Black,  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan.  and  Bir.  Justice  White  dU- 
sented. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court.  The  Chief  Jiistlce  gave  some  views 
of  his  own,  and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  cast  the 
deciding  vote  In  an  opinion  which  concurred 
In  a  limited  area. 

The  entire  issue  was  the  televising  and 
broadcasting  of  a  2-day  pretrial  session  of  the 
trial  court  in  Tyler.  Tex.  The  conviction  was 
reversed  because  this  pretrial  session,  where 
no  evidence  was  Introduced,  was  televised. 
Now  here  were  nine  men.  and  I  doubt  that 
any  one  of  them  has  had  any  experience  with 
a  televised  or  broadcast  trial.  Lacking  that 
experience,  the  majority  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ion reflected  a  great  deal  of  speculation. 

The  following  quotations  indicate  the 
court's  confessed  lack  of  knowledge  In  the 
critical  points  Involved:  The  Influence  of 
television  and  newspaper  cameras  and  radio 
microphones  on  the  Jury,  the  witnesses,  and 
the  court. 

Said  the  court  and  I  quote:  "Still  one  can- 
not put  his  flnger  on  Its  specific  mischief  and 
prove  with  particularity  wherein  he  was 
prejudiced.  •  •  •  The  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious effect  that  this  may  have  on  the 
Juror's  Judgment  cannot  be  evaluated  •  •  *. 
The  Impact  upon  a  witness  of  the  knowledge 
that  he  Is  being  viewed  by  a  vast  audience 
is  simply  incalculable  •  •  •  .  And  even  In 
the  absence  of  sound,  the  Infiuences  of  such 
viewing  upon  the  attitude  of  the  witness  to- 
ward testifying  his  frame  of  mind  upon  tak- 
ing the  stand  or  his  apprehension  of  wither- 
ing cross-examination  defy  objective  assess- 
ment." 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  apprehended  this 
speculative  weakness  in  the  majority  opin- 
ion and  submitted  his  own  opinion  with 
which  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and  Mr.  Justice 
Ooldberg  Joined. 

In  this  the  Chief  Justice  said:  "I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  otir  condemnation  of  tele- 
vised criminal  trtal  Is  not  based  on  general- 
ities or  abstract  fears  •  •  •",  and  then  in 
what  may  be  the  Freudian  Judicial  slip  of 
the  century,  in  a  decision  denying  pictorial 
description  of  a  criminal  trial,  he  appended 
seven  photographs  taken  In  the  criminal 
courtroom  of  Texas  where  Blllle  Sol  Estes 
was  convicted. 

A  great  (In  my  opinion)  dissent  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  when  he  said: 
"What  ultimately  emerges  from  this  record, 
therefore.  Is  one  bald  question — whether  the 
14th  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
prohibiu  all  television  cameras  from  a  State 
coxirtroom  whenever  a  criminal  trial  is  in 
progress.  In  the  light  of  this  record  and 
what  we  now  know  about  the  Impact  of 
television  on  a  criminal  trial,  I  can  find  no 
such  prohibition  In  the  14th  amendment  or 
In  any  other  provision  of  ^e  ConsUtutlon. 
"While  no  first  amendment  claim  is  made 
In  thU  case,  there  are  intimations  in  the 
opinions  filed  by  the  brethren  In  the  majority 
which  strike  me  as  disturbingly  alien  to  the 
1st  and  14th  amendments'  guarantees  against 
Federal  or  State  Interference  with  the  free 


oommunlcaUon  of  Information  and  Msm^ 
The  suggestion  that  there  are  Umiu  uoen 
the  public's  right  to  know  what  goes  on  in 
the  courts  causes  me  deep  concern.  The  idea 
of  Imposing  upon  any  medium  of  comnmni- 
cations  the  burden  of  Justifying  its  presencs 
Is  contrary  to  where  I  had  always  thouuht 
the  presumption  must  lie  In  the  area  of 
first  amendment  freedoms — and  the  proposl. 
Uon  that  nonpartlcipants  in  a  trial  might 
get  the  wrong  Impression  from  unfettered 
reporting  and  commentary  contains  an  In- 
vltatlon  to  censorship  which  I  cannot 
accept." 

No  doubt  the  California  Judicial  CouncU 
was  Infiuenced  by  this  decision.  There  ii 
nothing  specific  In  its  report  Indicating  why 
It  was  necessary  to  strengthen  canon  35  with 
the  Council  Rule  980  on  January  1.  But  it 
was  done  and  canon  36  now  has  the  force  of 
law.  Assemblyman  Wlllson's  committee  con- 
tinues its  work.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee  in  San  Diego 
January  31  in  the  city  councU  hearlns 
chambers.  ^ 

This  Is  a  room  on  the  12th  fioor  of  the 
city  hall  with  special  balcony  rooms  for  still 
and  television  cameras. 

Although  Assemblyman  WllUon  announced 
at  the  start  of  the  hearing  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  being  televised  and  taped  for  radio, 
none  of  us  witnesses  was  aware  of  any  special 
eqiUpment  except  the  peculiariy  shaped 
microphone  at  the  press  table  which  picked 
up  the  sounds  of  the  proceedings. 

Contrary  to  the  Hauptmann  trial  the 
broadcasting,  picture  taking  and  sound  re- 
cording  of  this  hearing  were  entirely  unob- 
trusive. 

But  even  more  important  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Roberta  Butzbach,  Judge  of  the 
municipal  court  In  Bellflower,  Calif.,  who 
testified  that  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
rule  980.  she  had  had  an  ordinary  criminal 
trtal  televUed  in  her  court.  Her  testimony 
was  as  follows :        , 

"The  universal  coiSoment  was  that  once  the 
trial  began,  the  presence  of  the  news  media 
was  forgotten.  All  the  dire  predictions  and 
suppositions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  people 
would  behave  in  such  a  situation  simply  did 
not  happen.  There  were  no  attempts  to  play 
Hamlet  or  to  outdo  Bob  Hope. 

"If  there  was  any  effect  at  all,  and  I'm  not 
certain  there  was.  It  was  In  the  direction  of  a 
slightly  greater  restraint  and  dignity.  If  this 
was  the  effect.  It  was  not  only  contrary  to 
prediction.  It  was  salutory." 

And  she  added  this  philosophical  note: 
"None  now  says:  Let  us  conduct  trials  in 
secret.  They  merely  say :  Let  us  protect  ac- 
cused persons  from  excessive  publicity. 

"None  now  says:  Let  us  remove  society 
from  participation  in  the  Judicial  proce«. 
They  merely  say:  We  doubt  the  abiUty  of 
society  to  understand  the  Judicial  process. 

"Without  publicity  there  can  be  no  under- 
standing. Without  understanding  there  can 
be  no  Intelligent  participation.  Ultimately 
there  can  be  no  Informed  electorate." 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  repeal  or  sus- 
pend Judicial  Council  Rule  980.  but  not  In 
any  hope  that  television  of  criminal  trials 
will  spring  full  grown  from  the  present  void. 
No  television  referee  will  Jump  from  the 
press  table,  tap  the  top  of  his  feap.  and  call 
for  an  interlude  of  2  minutes  while  the  spon- 
sor gives  his  message. 

We  will  still  have  canon  35. 
I  believe  that  the  press  will  suggest  an  In- 
vestigative committee  made  up  of  members  of 
the  Judicial  Council,  Journalists  and  educa- 
tors to  Initiate  studies  and  evaluations  to 
examine  the  rights  and  scoptes  of  a  free  pr«s 
as  applied  to  electronic  Journalism  and  news- 
paper courtroom  photography,  the  psycho- 
logical effects  of  television,  newspaper,  and 
motion  picture  cameras  on  court  personnsl, 
witnesses  and  others,  and  possible  formula- 
tion of  ground  rules  for  use  of  the  modem 
tools  of  Journalism  in  courtrooms. 
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j»t  as  the  Scopes  trial  phallengsd  the 
theory  of  evolution  In  Tennessee,  so  have 
the  Judicial  councU  and  the  Supreme  Court 
challenged  the  evolution  of  communications 
between  the  courts  and  the  ptfbllc.  The  bar 
■sys  the  pad  and  pencil  are  the  last  word. 
Wi  disagree. 

Of  the  more  recent  developments  in  this 
free  press  and  fair  trial  controversy,  perhaps 
the  most  serious  Is  the  VB.  Supreme  Court's 
decision  to  review  the  Dr.  dem  Sheppard 
case — Cleveland.  1954. 

Five  volimies  of  newspaper  clippings  will 
he  submitted  to  determine  whether  pretrial 
publicity  was  so  prejudicial  thjit  no  impartial 
jury  oould  have  been  impanelled.  These 
dippings  may  not  now  display  the  profes- 
■lonal  excellence  they  may  atq>ear  to  have 
had  in  1954. 

To  refreah  my  mind  about  the  newspaper 
aide  of  the  Sheppard  case  I  called  on  an 
old  friend  and  former  staff  member,  Ellis  H. 
Sprunger,  Jr..  who  edited  most  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  cc^y  out  of  Cleveland  during  the 
trtal.  He  is  now  with  the  San  Francisco  AP 
bureau  and  favored  me  with  this  letter: 

"Mrs.  Sam  was  killed  July  4.  1954.  at  Bay 
VUlage.  Police  later  testified  ta  coiirt  that 
alter  her  killing  somebody  had  carefully 
cleaned  up  evidence,  but  not  carefully 
enough  so  that  blood  stains  would  not  show 
when  detected  with  modern  police  methods. 
No  weapon  wm  ever  found. 

"Dr.  Sam  was  not  available  for  question- 
ing after  the  slaying.  His  brother  took  him 
to  a  hospital  the  family  owned  and  said  he 
had  an  Injured  neck  and  could  not  l)e  ques- 
tioned. There  apparently  was  not  a  lot  of 
police  work  going  on.  Just  why  1  cannot  say. 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  Dr.  Sam  was  the  surgeon 
for  the  Bay  Village  Police  Department  and 
the  friend  of  the  mayor,  who  lived  on  the 
tame  block. 

"No  public  physician  was  ab  ^  to  examine 
Dr.  Sam  to  determine  whether  he  actually 
was  injured. 

"There  was  a  coroner's  inqutet  which,  as 
I  recall,  did  not  turn  up  much  at  anything. 

"Meanwhile,  pressure  was  building  up.  It 
aU  looked  too  pat.  And  at  this  time  the 
aeveland  Press  took  a  strong  hand.  One  bit 
I'm  sure  is  in  the  files  you  metttlon  as  being 
before  the  Supreme  Court  was  a  cartoon 
which  appeared  on  page  1.  It  showed  a  num- 
ber of  civic  officials  and  others  iioldlng  up  a 
iheet  and  the  caption  said  that  scmebody 
was  hiding  something.  The  to]>  of  the  head 
or  a  man  showed  above  the  sheft  and  it  cer- 
tainly looked  to  me  like  the  top  of  Dr.  Sam's 
bead. 

"At  about  this  tim?  the  Cleveland  police 
wwe  called  into  the  case.  They  •worked  care- 
lUly  and  energetically  but  apparently  too 
W*  and  I  don't  recall  that  thay  turned  up 
My  really  clinching  evidence,      i 

"Finally  the  city  attorney  atl  teay  Village, 
ttewn  of  an  Ohio  Supreme  qourt  Justice. 
■gn«l  the  charge  himself  and  Dr.  Sam  was 
"J««ed  and  teken  to  Jail  in  Cleveland, 
mwthere  were  unable  to  question  him  at 
N«„£?.  "^**  because  his  attorney  kept 
5^«tlng     to     sec     him.     hlWing     thlM 

Of  iSo'i^d  H*"*  ""•  ^"^  '°"°'*  ^*-  Sam  guUty 
'  "econd  degree  murder. 

^JCertalnly.  the  trtal  was  a  ioman  holl- 

frSom^''  Of  clippings  won  a  reversal  and 
m2l^°^.^,  ^^  ^•**  y^*''  *>"*  the  re- 
^pSl  i^o  J*"'^  "y  "^*  U.S.  Court 
nppeau  in  Ohio  when  It  said:  "Our  Jury 
W^  cannot  survive  if  it  is  now  proper  S 

«««gr  ^  ^^-  "5  ^'*^°^*  intelligence. 
°i>«^  to  ti^^'*^  necessary  to  their 
■Sw^e^.^H*  j*^"  command  that  they 
*»«•  the  kind  of  publicity  herb  Involved." 
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Four  Supreme  Court  Judges  beUeve  that  a 
constltuUonal  question  is  Involved— and  this 
may  intensify  the  press-bar  conflict  par- 
ticularly u  it  disturbs  the  status  quo  on 
contempt. 

The  landmark  casas  protscUng  both  In- 
dividual and  press,  from  punishment  for 
contempt,  have  thus  far  concerned  prejudi- 
cial publication  as  it  concerned  Judges  only 
^e  Pennekamp.  Bridges.  Los  Angeles  Tlmes- 
Mlrror  cases  and  others  brought  about  the 

clear  and  present  danger"  concept— that  a 
constructive  contempt,  away  from  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  court,  would  not  be 
punished  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
Clear  and  present  danger  existed  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  JusUce.  The  theory  u  that 
Judges  would  not  be  so  endangered  because 
forsooth,  they  are  Judges. 

Yet,  Judges  have  been  throwing  news- 
papermen in  Jail  for  generations. 

Ralph  Conley  is  a  53-year-old  reporter  for 
the  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  Intelligencer.  He  is  a 
10-year  veteran  with  that  paper,  and  a  26- 
year  senior  in  newspaper  work.  He  was  as- 
signed to  cover  the  New  MartlnsvUle  area 

On  Saturday.  January  16  of  this  year  he 
wrote  a  story  listing  five  civil  actions  which 
had  been  set  for  trial  on  Tuesday.  January 
18  in  the  Wetzel  County  Circuit  Court  bv 
Judge  Lloyd  Arnold.  After  listing  them 
he  wrote  this:  "j«u 

♦uT^°i*^^^y    *^*    ™°«t   Interesung   case   Is 

J?  Padln'Sty'""'^"  ^'^^^^  ^•""^  "^«  "^"^ 

»ii.'**";  f'P'^y-  a  resident  of  Paden  City,  and 
wife  of  L«o  Ripley,  fell  into  an  open  side- 
walk grating  on  January  22.  1965.  and  seeks 
recovery  at  damages  for  $24,000 

"In  her  petition,  she  claims  permanent  In- 
l^^fn^?  '^^  "**  '*"  '«"^**^  in  a  .Lm- 
Kfes         ""  °*  ^'  '^"  '*8.  and  other 

-„!^.*  *^",^  ^^'^^  *  •lOO.OOO  liability  In- 

edged  fault  and  recommended  in  a  letter 
to  the  Insurance  can-ier  that  the  claim  be 

c..iv«rt  .^h"?.! "•  P°  payment  has  been  re- 
ceived and  the  suit  followed. 

"Attorney  Jack  Hawkins  represents  the 
Plaintiff,  and  Hasslg  &  Sndye?^e  attS! 
neys  for  the  defendant" 

B.nni^^?^^-  5*""*^  ^"^  •^"'*8e  Arnold  sent 
an  officer  to  ask  Conley  to  come  to  his  office 
ni^    conclusion  of  the  interview  and  after 

?^^ll'^  '5i:  "**  J"**8«  prepared  a  rule  of 
contempt  directed  to  Conley.  it  was  serv^l 
on  Conley  that  morning  "* 

w^  ^J^^  ^l^^''^'  '^^°™  •^"'^K*  Arnold 
was  scheduled  at  2  pjn.  the  same  day 

flnrUnr.K?°'*'w*=°°^''''***'  t^«  bearing  by 
finding  that  publication  of  the  news  storv 

cour^a^  and  impeded  the  operatlTof  1^ 
court  and  that  accordingly  Conley  was  in 
contempt.     The  Judge  sentenced  him  ^6 

Sheriff  to  place  him  in  Jail  immediately 

Attorneys     for    Conley     appeared     before 
Judge  Arnold  the  next  mornl^t^d  ^Uy 

^hlt  "o^^t  \°*"^  hearing  be  awarded,  and 
that  Conley  be  discharged  from  jaU.  Argu- 
ments on  these  motions  were  heard  at  l 
P^m.  Tuesday.  The  attorneys  submitted  four 
grounds  for  the  motion,  including  the  first 
amendment,  and  the  Judge  overrul^  tte  m^ 
J!T^  ,  Thereon  the  attorneys  for  Conley 
^at^w  «,'*kJ  °^  ^^'^  proceedings  in  order 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  The  lud™ 
granted  a  60-day  stay,  setting  bond  in  the 
amount  of  eso.  Conley  was  subsequently 
to  w'^S  ^*  ^°^  *''  J*"'  "^  w«nt  back 

The  case  is  pending. 

The  city  councU  action  was  a  matter  of 
record. 

Then  there  was  the  1964  case  of  WlU  Har- 
rison, a  50-year-old  columnist  for  the  New 
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M«deat^  14.000  circulation,  published  at 
X^^r^"       ,  P'^^uoied  to  make  an  adverse 

rssr?r  judS°  ""'^  ^^ ""~  ^^°" 

In  one  case,  a  Mexican-American  boy  filled 
up  on  wine,  had  an  auto  accident  and  kUled 
three    persons.     He   was   sentenced    to   the 
penitentiary  for  1  to  6  years. 
^.^  ?^*    °"**'"    •=*"•    *    'ormer    assUtant 

^?fl*'HJ?^'"°*y  "^^^  °"'  *  ^^°^'y  of  five 
whUe  driving  under  the  influence,  but  was 
given  a  $500  fine,  the  fine  was  suspended  and 
the  Judge  announced  that  at  the  end  of  the 

wm  h! J?*'"^'*-f'^°°"'"^  ^""^^^  sentence. 
^ilL??  °°  *^*^  "outrage"  and  was  con- 
victed for  contempt  of  court  on  the  grounds 
that  the  lawyer  defendant  was  still  on  proba- 

w.n  li^^i?*  *"***  ^"  *""  ^^ore  the  court. 
Will  Harrison  died  a  couple  of  months  ago 

w    K^^**'  '°  ™y  opinion,  an  unsung  h«o.'  , 
n^„w^?  w'^''**"^*****  ^y  ">«  State  Supreme 
Court  October  4.  1965.  on  the  grounds  that 

f.?~  f*'  "^'^  P"*""'t  <»*'>8«'-  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  had  been  shown 

t-J!llJ   !l*?*^  y°"    •t"*'^   constructive    coa- 

T^\^^^  f'^"*  ^^'  °°*=  ^  December, 
1985.  in  Montgomery.  Ala.,  three  Ku  Klu 
Klansmen  were  convicted  of  criminal  con- 
spiracy charges  in  the  death  of  a  civil  rights 

ho^'U^'^'  ^"  '"'*'*  ""^'  "  ^^t 
•The  Judge  held  the  Jury  in  deliberation  for 
11  hours  over  the  protest  of  the  defense  at- 
torney, and  the  defense  attorney  announced 
that  an  appeal  would  be  filed  and  bond  for 
three  men  was  set  at  $10,000  cash 

Whereupon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said:  "-n^e  whole  Nation  ^n^ 
heart  from  the  fact  that  there  are  those  In 

matters  and  were  determined  not  to  stand 
for  acts  of  violence."  ^** 

v^J^7.°'  ""  ^°^*^  ^^  ^  cheertng  that 
ll^rL  *  f  *"  ^tXon^  example  of  con- 
structive contempt  Of  court  for  commenting 
X^IT^,"^  the  process  of  adjudication^ 
tra^plTedT  "'^  ^°'^  °'  ''''  ^  -^'«  that 
pr^?    where  was  the  self-restraint  of  the 

nii^"LT"  ^'^^^^-  "»«1  both  must  be  bmt>. 
£if  „^'°'^w'^*'  '"'**^  Whether  we  should 
1t^^Yf^  **^"*  '^  trial  and  free  prew  or 
fair  trial  versus  free  press. 

Wiggins    said    it    in    1964:     "NewsoanerR 
judges  and  lawyers  aUke  ought  t^  t^^t^^J 

not 'Ss^'o?  1?""  '^'^  ''***•'  '^^^  ^^'^• 
Bureh  said  It  m  1955:  "It  U  the  newspa- 

That  \B  the  duty  Of  the  courts.  We  want 
every  defendant  to  have  the  benefit  of  dSe 
frlmZr''^'^^^^'"  treatment,  with  all  Te 
trimmings.    But  we  see  too  much  of  the  un- 

TevT'^St^'^  conviction.  Indlcfnient. 
Vermont  Royster  said  It  in  1966:  "Here  the 
lesson  experience,  a  thousand  years  of  exnert- 
n^lt;  1*^  *^"  ^^  J"^"=*^  P'«^««  m^^ 
^nH  t«  *^''""'"°'*  ^^°^  *t«  beginning  to  Its 
?hf  ;*?>,!^''  ''"'P°^  *^"  ^^  "^ould  lie  under 
^h  .^i'^j'.'^  ^^  "°  that  If  error  could  not  be 
obviated  it  could  at  least  not  be  hidden.  One 
Instrument  for  this  was  the  open  court  vrtth 
the  accused  and  the  accusers  openly  con- 
17^-  .^f '^^  instrument  wafthe  oj^n 
press,  so  that  nothing  could  be  hidden  fr^ 
the  first  accusation  to  final  Judgment  The 
lesson  of  the  common 'law  wis  that  the  two 

deplndentr  "°"'="'^''''  *^"^  ^*"  ^^^^^^ 

>,Jjf^^  'l^  necessary  to  recognize  that  the 
?^^»w  J  tbe  uninformed  Juror  is  fruitless, 
and  that  our  i^eliance  on  the  Integrtty  of  oui^ 
peers  is  not  misplaced.  That  is  the  nub  of 
the  problem,  and  it  will  not  be  solved  by 
speculation;  rather  by  careful  research. 
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TRAPnC  SAPETT— ACTION  NEEDED 
NOW 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
aak  unanimoua  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoED  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requert  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Trial  Lawyers  Association  pre- 
dicted recently  that  unless  the  Federal 
Government  does  something  soon,  deaths 
from  motor  vehicle  accidents  will  reach 
100,000  a  year  by  1975 — double  the  pres- 
ent auto  death  rate. 

The  report  of  this  same  group  of 
lawyers  noted  that  whUe  605,000  Amer- 
cans  have  died  in  all  wars  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  Vietnam,  road  deaths  In  the 
United  States  have  totaled  1,500,000  in 
only  25  years.  The  study  revealed  that 
the  number  of  persons  Injured  in  highway 
accidents  in  1964  is  the  same  number 
as  the  total  beds  In  all  hospitals  in  the 
United  States— 1,700,000.  These  are 
shocking  figures. 

I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  we 
should  take  steps  at  the  national  level 
to  standardize  highway  signs,  speeds, 
and  so  forth,  in  an  effort  to  cut  this  need- 
less death,  injury,  and  destruction  on 
our  highways.  Although  the  Federal 
Government  has  spent  millions  building 
interstate  highways,  we  have  done  little 
or  nothing  at  the  national  level  to  pre- 
scribe and  enforce  safety  standards.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  when  we  became  alsu-med 
at  the  Increase  in  accidents  involving  air- 
liners, we  esUbllshed  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  coordinate  and  Improve 
safety  in  the  air.  Now  we  should  estab- 
lish an  agency  to  improve  safety  on  the 
ground — for  automobile  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers, as  well  as  trucks  and  buses. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Mackay].  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  has  gone  into  this  problem 
very  thoroughly  and  has  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  to  provide  nationsd  lead- 
ership to  reduce  traffic  tuxident  losses. 
I  am  introducing  a  similar  bill. 

The  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency, 
which  would  be  headed  by  an  Adminis- 
trator comparable  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administrator,  would  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Establish  a  National  Safety  Research 
and  Testing  Center. 

Provide  leadership  to  achieve  a  more 
xmlform  traffic  environment,  including 
more  uniform  rules  of  the  road,  more 
adequate  standards  of  safety  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  new  vehicles  and  Inspection 
of  vehicles  In  use,  better  definition  of 
fitness  to  drive,  and  a  more  uniform 
physlcsd  driving  environment. 

The  proposed  new  Agency  should  not 
seek  to  supplant  existing  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  but  it  should  provide  ag- 
gressive leadership  to  achieve  a  concert 
of  action. 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation  will 
be  enacted  promptly  so  we  can  begin  a 
real  effort  to  reduce  wanton  destruction 
on  our  highways. 


HAVANA  TRl-CONTINENT 
CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Skldsh]  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion in  recent  weeks  has  watched  with 
great  Interest  and  concern  the  hearings 
wmducted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  regard  to  our  policy 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Last  week  both  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
presented  excellent  argxmients  for  a 
policy  of  firmness  In  dealing  with  the 
threat  of  communism  in  Vietnam.  In 
view  of  the  persistent  carping  of  foreign 
policy  soft  liners,  who  would  have  this 
country  retreat  in  the  face  of  Communist 
aggression.  It  was  most  refreshing  to 
hear  the  statements  of  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  spokesmen  such  as  Sec- 
retary Rusk  and  General  Taylor. 

With  regard  to  the  recent  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  hearings.  I  read  with 
interest  the  accounts  of  testimony  given 
to  the  committee  by  Mr.  George  Kennan. 
Mr.  Kennan  seems  to  argue  that  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  has  as- 
sumed exaggerated  proportions  and  that 
this  country  should,  therefore,  limit  or 
curb  our  efforts  there. 

Mr.  Kennan.  as  we  know,  is  credited  as 
the  creator  of  the  original  policy  of  con- 
tainment which  this  country  followed  in 
Its  dealings  with  Soviet  communism  in 
Europe  during  the  period  immediately 
following  World  War  U.  Now  it  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Kennan  has  evolved  a 
latter-day  policy  of  containment  regard- 
ing the  UJS.  commitment  to  defend 
southeast  Asia  from  the  threat  of  aggres- 
sive communism.  But.  unlike  his  first 
containment  policy,  the  general  thrust  of 
his  current  advice  Is  that  In  1966  we 
should  contain  our  own  efforts  In  meet- 
ing Commimlst  expansionism  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  Kennan's  remarks 
received  wide  attention  In  the  press  and 
on  television.  It  Is  unfortimate  that  the 
American  public  has  nqt  been  given  as 
great  exposure  to  the  facts,  circum- 
stances, and  results  of  a 'meeting  held  in 
Havana  last  month — the  so-called  Tri- 
Continent  Conference — which  spelled  out 
the  future  course  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
The  recommendations  and  policy 
statements  coming  out  of  th^  Havana 
Conference  represents  a  veritable  "Meln 
Kampf "  of  international  Commvmlst  de- 
signs and  aims  throughout  the  world  in 


the  1960*8  and  1970's.  And  although  the 
Soviet  Union  was  represented  by  a  40- 
member  delegation,  It  Is  well  to  note  that 
the  chief  result  of  the  January  Havana 
Conference  was  to  Implement  and  foster 
the  Chinese  Communist  thesis  for  even- 
tual Communist  seizure  of  power  In 
countries  alined  to  the  free  world. 

Critics  of  present  U.S.  policy  in  South 
Vletnsmfi,  such  as  Mr.  Kennan,  make 
much  of  the  Ideological  split  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  It  is.  In  fact, 
currently  fashionable  In  some  t7.S.  for- 
eign policy  circles  to  accuse  those  of  m 
who  speak  of  the  threat  of  communism 
as  being  simplistic  in  our  approach.  We 
are  told  that  we  should  differentiate  be- 
tween the  so-called  various  forms  of 
communism — whether  we  refer  to  Soviet 
or  Chinese  or  even  North  Vietnamese 
communism. 

Tet  the  unanimity  which  the  delegates 
of  the  Havana  Tri-Continent  Conference 
demonstrated  on  the  matter  of  waging 
Chinese-style  wars  of  liberation  through- 
out the  world  points  up  the  futility— If 
not  the  real  danger — of  this  polemic 
fragmentizing  of  commimism  in  the 
world  today. 

It  may  be  true  that  conmiunism  is  no 
longer  monolithic  as  It  was  in  the  Im- 
mediate poet-World  War  II  era.  But  the 
threat  of  Communist  expansion — and 
the  Communist  design  for  subversion 
and  domination  of  countries  of  the  free 
world — is  monolithic  and  universal  in 
every  Communist  capital. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  basic  theme  of 
the  so-called  Tri-Continent  Conference 
in  Havana — a  theme  repeated  by  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communist  spokesmen 
alike — was  a  strident  call  for  war  on  all 
fronts  against  the  free  world. 

As  the  Soviet  delegate  to  the  Confer- 
ence, Sharif  P.  Rashldor,  stated: 

We  are  participating  In  a  major  event  In 
the  blatory  of  the  national-liberation  strug- 
gle oX  the  people*  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  The  antl-lmperlalist  atruggle,  with 
Its  demands  for  the  unshakable  unity  of  It* 
fighting  forces,  has  brotight  the  peoples  at 
our  continents  to  a  realization  of  the  urgent 
necessity  for  an  even  greater  consolidation, 
and  an  even  greater  coordination,  of  our 
struggle  agklnst  our  common  enemy — im- 
perialism and,  first  and  foremost,  UjB. 
Imperialism. 

The  Soviet  delegaUon  earnestly  appeals  to 
all  the  national  organizations  and  tbslr 
movemsnts  represented  at  this  Conference 
to  unite  In  the  struggle  for  this  great  goal. 
Let  our  Conference  be  a  new  stage  on  this 
road.  Let  It  multiply  and  strengthen  th* 
unity  of  oiu  ranks,  and  Impart  new  force  to 
the  Uberatlon  struggle  throughout  the  world. 

The  resolutions  approved  by  the  Con- 
ference are  in  the  same  aggressive  and 
militaristic  vein.  They  call  for  an  in- 
tensified campaign  of  subversion  and  po- 
litical warfare  against  democratic  re- 
gimes of  the  free  world. 

But  the  larger  significance  of  the  Trl- 
Contlnent  Conference  in  Havana  doe« 
not  lie  in  the  unified  pronouncement  of 
revolutionary  alms  among  Communist 
nations.  For  only  a  fatuous  self-delu- 
sion has  ever  persuaded  the  soft-line 
KremllnologlstB  of  the  free  world  w» 
the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  alike  •«« 
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Communist  world  domination,  and  by 
violent  revolutionary  mean*.  They  are 
as  one,  differing  only  on  tactics,  and 
timetable,  and  those  who  doubt  this  fact 
should  be  furnished  the  record  of  the 
Havana  Conference  as  required  reading. 
No,  the  truly  alarming  significance  of 
the  Havana  Conference  last  month 
stems  from  the  scope  and  nature  of  par- 
ticipation by  nations  of  Aslay  Africa,  and 
Latin  America— many  of  which,  while 
purporting  to  be  "neutralist"  as  between 
Communist  and  the  free  world.  In  fact 
are  providing  political  and  other  support 
to  the  revolutionary  and  subversive  alms 
of  Communist  bloc  nations. 

Indeed,  all  the  speeches,  resolutions, 
and  actions  of  the  delegates  of  the  82 
nations  represented  at  the  Conference 
were  geared  to  the  propaganda  needs  and 
aims  of  agresslve  International  conamu- 
nlsm.  In  fact,  the  Tri-Contlnent  Con- 
ference went  much  further  than  any 
similar  meeting  In  recent  yews  In  spell- 
ing out  the  aggressive  designs  of  world 
Communist  leadership  towaril  nations  of 
the  free  world. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs  I  am  es- 
pecially concerned  with  the  serious  Im- 
Irflcatlons  of  the  Conference  as  regards 
our  vital  national  interests  and  cwimilt- 
ments  to  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  Organization  of  American  States 
expressed  its  alarm  regarding  the  Ha- 
vana Conference  in  a  resolution  of  con- 
demnation, approved  February  2,  ia-0, 
with  Mexico  and  Chile  abstaifiing. 

The  OAS  resolution  reflects  hemi- 
spheric concern  regarding  the  possibil- 
ity of  new  attempts  of  Communist  take- 
o?er8  in  a  number  of  countries,  Including 
Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  and 
Uniguay.  And  the  Tri-Continent  Con- 
ference Itself  serves  to  reemphasize  the 
appropriateness  of  House  Resolution  560 
which  only  last  year  expressed  the  sense 
of  the  House  regarding  the  need  for  firm 
U5.  policy  to  meet  the  threat  of  Cwn- 
munlst  Intervention  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  the  light  of  last  month's 
meeting  In  Havana,  that  resolution  Is 
even  more  pertinent  today  than  when  it 
was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  House  in  September  1965. 

So-called  neutral,  unalined  countries 
with  delegates  participating  at  the  Ha- 
vana meeting,  would  do  well  to  ponder 
we  significance  of  this  House  resolu- 
uon.  It  must  be  made  abundantly  clear 
nw  only  to  Communist  nations,  but  to 
«ners  which  seek  to  advance  their  own 
mterest  by  lending  themselves  to  Com- 
^t  aims,  that  the  United  States  does 
«>t  mtend  to  remain  Inactive  \n  the  face 
w  any  external  threat  to  the  security  of 
w  Americas. 

i^\}  ^  reasonably  certain  few,  if 
» »;J^"°'^  '^^  ^t^n^t  ^at  participants 
«L«  Tl^^^  meeting  were  official  dele- 
«««  or  their  governments,  the  fact  that 
2^  K  ."'^  delegates  even  at  this  mo- 
^t  hold  official  positions  in  their  re- 
^▼e  governments  is  shocking  indeed. 

\Sa^^^^^'  '^*  ^y^"^  HelegaUon 
Wed  Mohammad  All  M  Khatlb, 
gretory  General  of  that  country's  Min- 
tavlt,^  J"^°''"^"°"-  Attending  as  an 
S^Hnu^^,*  **^  Mohamed  Payed  from 
ofthTi^^™''  Republic  who  is  Director 
we  African  Affairs  at  the  Presidency. 
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African  countries  were  well  repre- 
sented by  official  members  of  their  gov- 
ernments. Tanzania  sent  Sallm  Said 
Rasuld,  the  Deputy  Finance  Minister 
The  head  of  Guinea's  delegation  was  Ab- 
doulaye  Dlallo,  Director  of  Political  Af- 
fairs In  the  Foreign  Ministry,  and  also 
inclutted  the  Guinean  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Pode  Cisse 
Ghana  was  represented  by  Ofory  Bah- 
Emmanuel,  Director  of  that  country's 
Bureau  of  African  Affairs;  and  Pauline 
Mlrande  Clerk,  Office  of  the  President  of 
Ghana.  Lakhdar  Brahlml,  representing 
Algeria  Is  that  country's  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Since  many  of  the  nations  which  were 
represented  at  the  Havana  Conference 
have  been  and  are  now  receiving  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  UJS.  aid 
I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  the  request  that  he  determine  the 
status  of  the  delegations  to  the  Havana 
meeting.    I  also  asked  the  Secretary  to 
give  consideration  to  the  termination  of 
U.S.  a^tance  to  those  nations  who  par- 
ticipated   wltii    official    or   semi-official 
delegations  In  accordance  wltii  section 
620(1)    of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
This  provision  of  that  act  prohibits  as- 
sistance under  this  or  any  otiier  act,  in- 
cluding   sales    under    the    Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  to  any  countries  which  the  Presl- 
d«it  determines  Is  engaging  In  or  pre- 
paring for  aggressive  mUltary  efforts  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  or  to 
any  countries  receiving  assistance  from 
the  Uruted  States. 

The  proceedings  at  last  month's  Trt- 
Contlnent  Conference  made  a  prima 
facie  case  regarding  preparations  for 
such  aggression. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  State 
Department  Investigation  Is  In  order  to 
determine,  at  the  very  least,  whether  TJS 
economic  aid  should  not  be  terminated 
to  certain  nations  which  were  repre- 
sented at  the  Havana  meeting. 

Immediately  following  my  statement 
I  am  attaching  a  full  list  of  delegates  In 
attendance  at  the  January  Havana 
meeting,  as  reported  by  the  Cuban  press 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tri-Continent  Con- 
ference clearly  established  that  what  Is 
occurring  In  Vietnam  is  not  simply  local- 
ized Communist  aggression,  but  Is  merely 
one  front  In  a  worldwide  campaign 
against  the  free  world. 

American  defeat,  withdrawal  or  aban- 
donment of  Vietnam  would  not  simply 
as  some  have  phrased  It.  roll  back  our 
Pacific  front  line  to  Waklkl.  The  roU- 
back  would  be  to  the  Andes,  and  beyond 
for  Ho  Chi  MInh's  battie  plan  In  Viet- 
nam Is  a  blueprint,  approved  both  In 
Moscow  and  Pelplng,  for  subversive  wars 
of  aggression  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

Once  again  we  have  been  warned  by 
our  enemy.  The  United  States  and  the 
free  world  will  overlook  or  dismiss  the 
Communist  "Meln  Kampf."  as  spelled 
out  at  the  recent  Havana  Tri-Contlnent 
Conference,  at  its  peril  and  the  peril  of 
future  generations. 

The  following  schedule  shows  In  detail 
the  delegates,  observers,  guests,  and  for- 
eign press  from  the  various  countries. 
The  data  was  compiled  by  Cuban  author- 
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JStJ??°'  ^^  *^*°*^  registration  sheets. 
Delegates  from  63  countries  and  19  pro- 
tectorates, commonwealths  or  colonies 
were  in  attendance.  y*»»uKa 

^^s^i  *^r^"*f  P^rticipanu  up  to  Jan.  10, 
r^;JZ**""  °/  Solidarity."  tit  SoMdortti^ 


Coun- 
tries, 
protec- 
torates, 

and 
colonies 

Organi- 
catians 

Accred- 
ited 

Delegates: 

Africa 

28 
27 
87 

2S 
27 
27 

Asia 

ISO 

Ladn  America. 

197 

166 

Total 

82 

83 

612 

Observers: 

Inteniationa]     organlta- 
tJons 

6 

3 
3 
3 
7 

M 

7 

8 

6 

» 

Afro-Aslstlc    organiza- 
tions..  

African  organliations 

Asiatic  org:anliatlons 

Socialist  countries    . 

Total 

21 

Guests; 

Foreign.    .. 

1 



Cubans ^ 

80 
27 

ToUl 

38 

w' 

Foreign  press 

77 

128 

Total   accredited  pai^ 
tldpaQts. 

783 

Deij:oatbs  to  thi  p»8t  SoLXDAarrr  CoNm- 

ENCK  Of  THB   PlOPUaS   OF   ATHICA,  ASIA,   AND 

Latin  Ambuca,  Jantjart  196fl 
Raiil  Roa  Garcia,  President. 
Youasef  El  Sebal,  Secretary-General 
John  Kofltettegah,  Vice  President 
Pedro  Medina  Sllva,  Vice  President" 
Tien  Nguyen  Van,  Vice  President.  ' 

SCOTH    ATKICA 

South  African  National  Congress  (9)  ■  Al- 
fred  DUlza  Kgokong  (Prealdente) ,  Reginald 
September,  Yusuf  Mohamed  Dadoo,  Mztoku- 
lu  Ambrose  Maklwane  (SP) ,  Thomaa  Tltua 
Nkobl,  Robert  Resha.  Joyce  Judith  Mbonwa 
(SI'.),  Marie  Muthoo  Pr&galathan  Nalcker 
Metnrad  Hslmang.  ' 

SOtJTH  WEST  AFRICA 

South  West  Africa  National  Union  (3) : 
Jarlretundu       Kozongulzl        (Prealdent) 
Moses  K.  Katjiuongua.  ' 

ANGOLA 

AngoUn    Popular    Liberation    Movement 
(8) : 

Liilz  Andrade  de  Acevedo  (President).  Mi- 
guel Baya  Antonio  (SJ>.),  Luis  de  Almeida 
Paulo  TeUcelra  Jorge,  Spencer  Nlcolau  Joe« 
Cfesar  Augusto,  Daniel  Da  Costa  Garcia,  Mario 
de  Andrade. 

ALGERIA 

Algerian  Committee  for  Afro-Aalan  Soli- 
darity (7)  : 

Lakhdar  Brahlml  (President),  Hamld  Ben- 
cherchall,  Adda  Benguettat  Mohamed 
Harieche,  Ahmed  ZemlrUne,  Mohamed  MeKh- 
raoiU,  Abdelkrlm  Ohoralb. 

ARGENTINA 

National  Committee  for  the  Peoples  Con- 
ference of  Africa,  AsU.  and  Latin  America 

(7): 

John  WUllam  Cooke  (President) ,  Alclra  de 
la  Pefia,  Carlos  Alberto  Lafforgue,  Jorge  Ru- 
ben Queljo.  Juan  Antonio  Sander,  Abel  AlerU 
Latendokf,  Job6  Oabdlel  VazeUles  miua. 

BASUTOLAND 

Basutoland  CongreM  Party  (8) :  Oerd 
RamoreboU  (President),  Kdenyama  Chakela, 
Ramagele  Tslnyana.  \ 
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BachamhtUnd  Paoples  Party  (3) :  PsUr 
Dick  Marclplng  (Preeldent) .  Bobby  Mack. 

BOUVU 

National  Committee  for  the  Solidarity  Con* 
ference  of  tba  Peoples  of  Africa,  Aala.  and 
Latin  America  (3) :  Mario  Miranda  Pacheoo 
(Preeldent),  Oabrlel  Porcel  S&lazar,  Mario 
Monje. 


National  Committee  for  the  Solidarity  Con- 
ference of  the  Peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  (7)  :  Alvlzlo  Palhano  Pedrelra 
Ferrelra  (President),  Marcos  Santos,  Carlos 
Tavares,  Celso  Rldan  Barceloe,  Iv&n  Ramos 
Rlbelro,  Francisco  SantlUl,  Alexlna  Ltna 
Crespo  de  Paula. 

BiratrNDi 

Burtmdl  Wwkers  Federation  ( 1 ) :  Nlco- 
deme  Blglrama  (President) . 

CAMBODIA 

Cambodian  Afro- Asian  Solidarity  (6) : 
Hout  .Sambath  (President),  Un  Samuth, 
Vutthl  Thoutch,  Klv  Moeng,  Suncbeng 
Sunthor. 

COLOMBIA 

National  Committee  for  the  Solidarity 
Conference  of  the  Peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  (6) :  Diego  MontaAa  Cuellar 
(President).  In6s  Pinto  Escobar,  Santiago 
Solurte,  Camllo  Loeada  Campos,  Baltaaar 
Fem&ndes  Alvarez,  Teodoslo  Varela  Acosta. 

coNoo  (BaAzzAvnxx) 
National  Revolutionary  Committee  of  the 
Congo  (4) :  Jullen  Boukambou  (Preeldent), 
Otutavo  Aba  Oandzlon,   Henriette  Tlmbou, 
Dominique  Ntamba. 

CONOO  (LtOPOLOvOXX) 

Congo  National  Liberation  Council  (11): 
Oabrlel  Yumbu  (President),  Nkumu  Camlle, 
Kaputula  Bernabette.  Kltungo  Placlde, 
Ramazanl  Sebastian,  Malanda  Henriette, 
Mongall  Michel,  Eduard  Marcel  Sambu,  Buka 
Masaku,  Martin  Brobey,  John  All. 

KOREA 

Korean  Committee  for  Afro-Asian  Soli- 
darity (8) :  Wal  Lyong  Kim  (Presldente).  Zl 
Sun  Jon,  Cheng  Nam  Kim,  Ryon  Yul  Kim, 
Yu  Yul  U.  Yung  Kun  Kim,  To  Jlon  Chon, 
and  Ryung  Ohul  Jun. 

COSTA   UCA 

National  Committee  for  the  Solidarity 
Conference  of  the  Peoples  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  (3) :  Amoldo  Ferreto 
(President).  Hem&n  Monterrosa  L6peE,  and 
Lulsa  Gonzalez  Gutierrez. 

CUBA 

Oommunlst  Party  of  Cuba  (41):  Osmany 
Olenfuegos  (Preeldent),  Rai^l  Roa,  Manuel 
PlAeiro,  Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez,  Miguel 
Martin.  Joe*  Alberto  Naranjo.  I«onel  Soto. 
Hayde4  Santamarla.  Jesils  Montana  Oropesa, 
LAsaro  Pefta,  Joe*  Matar,  Jos*  Ramirez.  Carloe 
Lechuga.  Pelegrln  Torras.  Amol  Rodriguez, 
Juan  Mler  Pebles,  Melba  Hem&ndec,  Olraldo 
Mazola.  Bugenlo  R.  Balarl.  Joaquin  M&s. 
LAzaro  Mora.  Eduardo  Delgado.  Ram6n  S&n- 
chez  Parodl.  Carloe  Alfara,  Rloardo  Alarcdn, 
Fernando  Alvarez  Tablo.  Miurlo  Oarcla  In- 
ch&ustegul.  Raul  Vald*s  Vlvd.  Antonio  Ca- 
rrtllo,  Jorge  Serguera.  Armando  Eivtralgo. 
Luis  Oarcia  Oultar.  Oscar  Oramas,  Joe* 
Venegas.  Rafael  Fern&ndez  Moya,  Luis  Oarcia 
Peraaa.  Francisco  Vald*s,  Arqulmldes  Colum- 
bl*.  Silvio  Rivera,  Roberto  Vald*t.  and  Al- 
fredo Quevara. 

CHIU 
CHILS   (ntAP) 

Popular  Action  Front  (0) :  Salvador  Allen- 
de  (President),  Waldo  Atlas  Martin.  Clodo- 
mlro  Alm*yda  Medina.  Elena  Pedraza,  Luis 
Flguero*.  Manuel  Roju,  Walterlo  Flerro, 
Jorge  Monto  Morago,  Ot&i  N<lfles  Bravo. 


Chinese  Committee  for  Afro-Astan  Soli- 
darity (34):  Wu  Hsueh  TSlen  (Preeldent), 
Tien  Mln  Kuo,  Su  Tien  Yang.  Ming  Sin  Tang. 
Chan  An  You,  Yao  Yao  Chlng  Jung,  So 
Yang  (SP),  Keng  Liang  (SP.),  Ta  Nel  Tslen, 
Bui  Jua  Beu,  Wu  Hasu  Shang.  Yl  Cheng  Jung, 
Nlng  Chuan  Tung.  Tien  Hul  Chen,  Yuan 
Hung  Tao.  Yang  Pal  Ping,  T^en  U  Jen.  Wuan 
Chen  Sheng,  Chen  Tze  Yin,  Chang  Chleh 
Hsun,  Chen  Yu,  Chen  Chuan  Llao.  Chu  Tzu 
Chi,  Run  Ho  Nlem,  Chang  I^ln  Yu,  Tang  Hal 
Yeh.  Yu  Ylng  Liu.  Pel  Yl  U,  Chi  Fan  Wuang. 
Shen  Yl.  Chen  Sheng  Huang,  Shou  Pae  LI, 
Yun  Chun  LI,  Chen  Lo  Mln. 

CTPBUB 

Cyprus  Solidarity  Committee  (3) :  Chrls- 
toforos  Chrlstofirfes  (President).  Joseph  Ya- 
makls.  Oeorglos  Savyldea. 

CCUADOB 

Natlcmal  Committee  for  the  Solidarity 
Conference  of  the  Peoples  of  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  (3) :  Carloe  Ramirez  Ortiz 
(Preeldent) ,  TeodiUe  Aray. 

KL    SALVADOR 

National  Committee  for  the  Solidarity 
Conference  of  the  Peoples  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  (3) :  Sergio  P*rez  (Presi- 
dent) ,  Pedro  Martinez. 

GHANA 

Convention  of  the  Peoples  Party  (16): 
John  Kontettegah  (President),  Nathaniel 
A^irco  Wei  beck,  Wlnfre  Asare  Brown,  Yan 
Manu.  Kon  Bondzle  Brown,  Pauline  Miranda 
Clerk,  Oeorge  Awonor  Williams,  Ofory-Bah 
Emmanuel,  Patrick  Ofel  Henalcu.  Kefl  Bataa. 
Charles  L.  Patterson,  Dr.  Ekow  Daniels, 
Kwamlna  Arku-Nelson  (SJ».),  Cecil  Mc. 
Hardy,  Anthony  Korsah  Dick. 

GT7ADALUPR 

National  Committee  for  the  Solidarity 
Conference  of  the  Peoples  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  (4)  f  Gerard  Olivier 
(President),  Guy  Danlnthe,  Aude  Daniel 
Rene,  Michel  Numa. 

QVhTKMALK 

Rebel  Armed  Forces  (6) :  Luis  Augusto 
Turclos  Lima  (President),  Gustavo  Solares 
Ortiz.  Ren*  Cordon.  Orlando  Fern&ndez  Ruiz. 
Francisco  Marroqulh. 

BRITISH     CtrlANA 

Popular  Progressive  Party  (3) :  Cheddl 
Jagan  (President),  Lall  Bahadur,  Joseph 
Rodriguez. 

FRKNCH    OVIAMA 

Oulanan  Committee  of  Solidarity  to  the 
First  Trl-ContlnenUl  Conference  (3) :  Reglne 
Prevot  (President),  Jean  Marie  Robo, 
Georges  Qlffard. 

cinifXA 

Democratic  Party  of  Guinea  (7) :  Abdou- 
laye  Diallo  (President).  Pod*  Clsa*  (SP.), 
Mamady  Mohamed  Sakho.  Maml  Kouyate, 
Ibrahlma  Kourouma,  F&nta  Conde,  Jean 
Baptlste  Deen. 

?  PORTUGtTESK   CUINKA 

African  Independence  Party  (6) :  Amllcar 
Cabral  (President),  Vasco  Cabral,  Pedro 
Plres,  Domingo  Ramos.  Joaquin  Pedro  Da 
Sllva. 

HAITt 

Unified  Democratic  Front  of  National  Lib- 
eration (6) :  Paul  Lantimo  (President).  Jac- 
ques Lacour,  Pigeon  Volage,  Leslie  Jean,  Ed- 
mond  Pierre. 

ROND17RAS 

National  Committee  for  the  Solidarity  Con- 
ference of  the  Peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  (3)  :  Rlcardo  Moncada  Zavala 
(President),  RaiU  Parra.  Ijonglno  Vldal  Be- 
cerra. 


n*Bu 
Indian  Association  for  Afro-Asian  8oU<la^ 
Ity  (14)  :  Aruna  Asaf  All  (President),  Naltm 
Narasinha  Rao,  Homl  F.  Dajl  Homl,  Prt^. 
hakar  MeiM>n,  Jagannath  Sharma,  Ladll  Saru 
Shlnha,  Sat  Tandon,  Harbans  Singh,  Balnt 
Mehta,  Chatur  Nadaln  Malvlya  (SP).  Avloor 
Shlrlniwas  Chart.  Mohammad  Kellinullah, 
Noor  Mohamed,  Chandra  Shekhar. 

INDONESIA 

Solidarity  Association  of  the  Afro-AsUn 
Peoples  (8)  :  Ibrahim  Isa  (President)  (SP) 
PrancUca  FanggldaeJ,  Willy  Hartandla,  Unar 
Said,  Suhardjo,  Soedhartono,  Bdy  Soenardtl, 
Suglrt,  Margono. 

IRAN 

Iranian  Committee  for  Afro-Asian  Solldsr- 
ity  (3)  :  Amir  Halamou  Amir  Dibad]  Tork«- 
■tanl  (President),  Rabaman  Nader  Zehtab. 

IRAQ 

Iraqi  Committee  for  Afro-Asian  Solidarity 
(1) :  Aboul  Wahab  Sallom  (President)  \Sf). 

MAURITIUS 

Progressive  Party  of  the  Mauritian  People 
(1):  Teckaram  Sibeurun  (President). 

ST.   THOMAS    AND    PRINCE   ISLANDS 

Committee  for  the  Liberation  of  St 
Thomas  and  Prince  ( 1 ) :  Antonio  Baireto 
Plres  Dos  Santos  (President) . 

JAMAICA 

National  Committee  for  the  Solidarity 
Conferiince  of  the  Peoples  of  Africa,  AMt, 
and  Lailn  Amertca  (3) :  Dennis  Daly  (Presi- 
dent), Roy  Jeffrey  Adaiphus. 

JAPAN 

Japanese  Committee  for  Afro-Asian  SoU- 
darlty  (10):  Shlzuma  Kal  (President), 
Hiroshi  Ide.  Toshio  Tanaka,  Mlteuhlro  K«- 
neke.  Masae  Kitazawa  (SP).  Susumu  Ozakl, 
Sheeaku  Itol.  Yoro  Ohno,  Aklra  Nishlna,  Yoko 
Kitazawa  (SF). 

JORDAN 

Afro-Asian  Solidarity  Committee  of  Jordan 
( #  :  Shaflk  Sbaflk  (I>resldent) . 

NORTH    KALIMATAN 

Organization  of  North  Kallmatan  for  tlie 
Solidarity  of  the  People  of  Afro-Asian.  Indo- 
nesia (5):  Ahmad  Zaldl  Adruce  (Preeldent). 
Muhammad  Jals  Abbas.  Mohamad  Kaiin. 
Dus  Tan  Chon,  Ahmad  Mohtar. 

KENTA 

Kenya  Afrtcan  National  Union  (3) :  John 
Mobiyo  NJonJo  (President),  James  Bobaro 
Heuwallan,  Ernest  Oltu  Muni. 

LAOS 

New  Lao  Hak  Sat  (5) :  Phouml  Vongvlchlt 
(President),  Soulivong  Phraslthldeth, 
Pt^outhasack  Khanleck.  ThammavongssT 
Boun  Nhum,  Khamphay  Boupha. 

LEBANON 

Socialist  Progressive  Party  (4) :  Fwid 
Oebrane  (President),  Oeorge  Salim  BatsL 
Mouhamed  Kechll,  Georges  Haoul. 

MALATA 

People's  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  Committee 
for  Malaya  (3) :  Lee  Slew  Choh  (President), 
Abdul  Rablm  Karlm,  Chla  Thye  Poh. 

MARTINIQUE 

National  Committee  for  the  Solidarity 
Conference  of  the  Peoples  of  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  (3) :  Edouard  De  Leplne 
(President) ,  Marcel  Manvllle. 

MOROCCO 

National  Union  of  Popular  Forces  (8): 
Hamid  Barrada  (President).  Mohamed  HabJl) 
Slnaceur,  Mohamed  Horma  Bahl. 

MEXICO 

National  Liberation  Movement  (6) ;  Heber- 
to  Castillo  (President),  Armando  CastUleja 
Ortiz,  Manuel  Mesa  Andraca,  Maria  Antonlet* 
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Bascdn   C6rdoba,    Antonio 
Salvador  Bojorquez. 

MONGOLIA 

Mongolian  Afro-Asiatic  |  Committee  for 
Solidarity  (7) :  Chadraval  Lcdoldamba  (Pres- 
ident). Nauzad  Bayarju,  Eiamba  Dulamyn, 
Pountsag  Berentsoodol,  Nau-hoo  Tsogtyn, 
Nanisarain  Sodnon,  Badamtkt  B.  Baldo. 
Mozambique! 

Mozambique  Liberation  ifdont  (6) :  Mar- 
cellno  Doe  Santos  (President).  Eugenlo  Ma- 
chado,  Mariano  Natslnha,  Pascoal  Nhapulo, 
Josina  Ablatar  Muthemba,  Madalena  Jingo 
Juvangire. 

NEPAL 

Afro-Asiatic  Solidarity  0<)mmlttee  (1) : 
Poorna  Bahadur  (President)  1.1 

NICARAGUA     |  ' 

National  Committee  for  \  the  Solidarity 
Conference  of  the  Peoples  of  jAfrlca.  Asia  and 
Latin  America  (3):  Pedro  Ruiz  (President), 
Jos^  Pedro  Rivera,  Joe*  L6pet  Rivera. 

NIGEB 

Sawaba    Party    (1):    Abddttlaye    Mamaml 

(President). 

NIGERIA 

Congress  of  Youth  of  Ni^ria.  Socialist 
Peasants  and  Workers  Party  of  Nlgerta  (4)  : 
Wahab  Omorilewa  Goodlu((k  (President), 
Salombn  Olaleye  Pagbo,  Eliaa  Dupe  Fadipe. 
Johnson  ETbohora. 

OMAN 

Oflclna  de  Om6n  (Oman  Oftipe)  (1) :  Faisal 

Faisal  (President).  | 

PAKISTAN 

Committee  for  Solidartty  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  Peoples  (7):  Maulan4  Aboul  Hamld 
Khan  Bhasanl  (President).  Itaz  Hxisaln.  Arlf 
mirhar.  Qamaruz  Saman  Shah,  Shauka 
Khan.  A.  T.  M.  Mustafa,  Miraj  Khalio. 

PALESTINE 

Organization  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  (5) :  Ibrahim  Abu  Sitta  (Presi- 
dent), Husnl  Khuffash  Saleh,  Euhalr  Rayyls, 
Abdul  Karlm  Al  Karml,  Sala  Heddin 
Dabbagh.  '       ! 

PANAMA  i 

NaUonal  Conunlttee  for  the  Bolidartty  Con- 
ference of  the  Peoples  of  AJilca.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  (4)  :  Jorge  turner  Morales 
(Preeldent).  Francisco  Guit^trez,  Roberto 
Madariaga  Monies,  Floyd  Brttjton. 

PARAGUAY 

National  Committee  for  the  Solidarity  Con- 
ference of  the  Peoples  of  Af^ca.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  (6);  Carlos  Valemzuela  (Presi- 
dent) ,  Hector  Gutierrez.  Jacinto  Correa,  Juan 
Carlos  Arza,  Angel  G6mez.  , 

ARABIAN   PENINSUiA 

SoclaUst  Front  for  the  Uh(eratlon  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  ( 1 ) :  Ahmad  Jamaluddln 
Abdulla  (President).  T 

PERU  I 

National  Committee  for  the  feolldarity  Con- 
ference of  the  Peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Lat^  America  (8) :  Roberto  Oarcia  Urrutla 
(President),  Jesus  Masa  Paredes.  Alberto 
Kwnlrez.  Jaime  Venegas  Romero,  Armanal 
wez  Carlo,  Ellzardo  S&nchez  liomba,  Freddy 
Eyzagulrre  Luque,  Jorge  Altorlaga  Campos. 

PUERTO  RICO  1 

Pro-Independence  Movement  (4) :  Norman 
"etrl  Caatellon  ( President  >,  Ana  Livia 
wrdero.  Jos*  Luis  Gonzilez  Crtscoo,  Narclso 
Rabell  Martinez. 

UNITED  ARAB  REPUBHC 

K^f^^K^'  ^'"''  <^  OSPAA),  Mohamed 
S^F^**.^'*^''  <^^  OSPAA),  Morsi 
"^M  Eddln  ( ASG,  OSPAA ) . 


APHO  ASIAN 

Committee      (Atftb 


Uw^n^i*7.     v-^umumiee      (Afftb      Socialist 
union)  (21):  Khaled  Mohledllft  (Preeldent), 
CXn 330— Part  3 


Sohalr  El  Calamawy,  Amina  Ahmed  El  Said, 
Ezz  El  Din  All  Moustafa,  Rifaat  El  Mahgoub! 
Bahla  Karam.  Mohamed  Dlab,  Seklna  Sadat! 
Ahmed  Mukhtax  Kobt,  Ragua  Rami  El  Kholy, 
Samlha  Taher  Mustafa.  Ahmed  Reda  Mo- 
hamed Khalifa.  Shebl  Hefez  Mohame  Shal- 
aby,  Mohamed  Wafaey  Shulkamy.  Mo- 
hamed Owda.  Hoda  Tawflk.  Louis  Grace. 
Anls  Mansour,  Edward  K.  F.  El  Kharrat 
Salah  El  Sayed.  Hussain  Rlzk. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

National  Committee  for  the  Solidarity 
Conference  of  the  Peoples  of  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America  (6) :  Guldo  Rafael  OU 
Diaz  (President) ,  Asdrubal  Domlnguez  Guer- 
rero. EucUdes  Gutl*rrez  P611x.  Ceyetano 
A.  Rodriguez  del  Prado.  Carlos  M.  Amlama 
Martinez. 

DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Solidarity  Committee  for  Afro  Asiatic  (10)  ■ 
Tuyen  Tran  Danh  (President).  Nguyen  Duy 
Tlnh.  Tuong  Tran  Cong.  Le  Nguyen  Than 
Con  Nguyen  La.  Bun  Le  Quang,  Thang  Dang 
Thl,  Phan  Truong  Si,  Doan  Dlnh  Ca.  Nguyen 
DlnnhBln. 

RUANDA 

National  Union  Ruanda  Burundi  (3)  • 
FrancoU  Bubeka  (President),  Nelson  Rwga- 
sore.  "* 

SENEGAL 

African  Independence  Party  (3) :  Mama- 
dou  Kelta  (President),  Thlemo  Amath  Dan- 
soko,  NTJiongue  Babacar. 

STRIA 

Afro-Asiatic  Solidarity  Committee  (8)  • 
Moudaf  Haffar  (President),  Morris  Sallbl 
Mohammad  All  Al  Khatib,  Moustapha  Amine" 
Rlfal  Nouri  Mohamed,  Mohammad  Zouhdl 
Nashashlbl,  All  El  Khalll,  Joubran  Maldal- 
anl.  ■" 

FRENCH  SOMALILAND 

Popular  Movement  Party  (1):  Ahmed 
Mobarak  Mobarak.  ^     v   /  <=^ 

SWAZILAND 

SwazUand  Progressive  Party  (2) :  Dlngame 
Dominic  Cain  Nxumalo  (President),  Ephraln 
Mbhele. 

SUDAN 

Democratic  Peoples  Party  (5) :  Aly  Abdel 
Rahman  (President),  Yousif  Bushara 
BUighies  Ahmed,  All  Osman,  Shazall  Amln 
Shazall. 

THAILAND 

Thailand  Patriotic  Front  (3):  Bhayome 
Chulanond  (President),  Suchart  Bhumi- 
morlrak,  Sid  Hlchai  Songkaraksa. 

TANZANIA 

Tanganyika  African  National  Union  (6)  • 
Salim  Rasuld  (President),  Amanas  Swai 
(S.P.),  Muhanamad  All  Foum,  Lugo  Taguaba 
All  Hahfudh,  AbduUa  Said  Netepe. 

TRINmAO-TOBACO 

National  Committee  for  the  Solidarity 
Conference  of  the  Peoples  of  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  (2) :  George  Weekes  (Presi- 
dent) ,  Oeorge  Bowrln. 

UGANDA 

Uganda  Peoples  Congress  (6) :  Yomasanl 
Kanyomozi  (President),  Ally  Muwabe  Klr- 
unda  Klvejinja,  RaiU  Omongln,  Khahld 
Younls  Klnene,  Henry  Nyakairu. 

U.S3Jt. 

Soviet  Conunlttee  for  Afro-AsUtlc  S<^ldar- 
Ity  (40):  Sharaf  Rashidov  (Preeldent). 
Anatoli  Sofronov.  Dimltri  Gorbachev.  Boris 
jGorbachev,  Vladimir  Judlntsev.  Rodolfo 
^hllapnlkov,  Yans  Vladimlrskl.  Tlmur 
Gaidar.  Natalia  Berejnala.  Alexey  Mayevsky. 
LaUf  Maksoudov  (SP.),  Bahadur  Abduzaza- 
kov.  Chakhan  Tiouleoubekov.  Vladimir 
Yarovoi.  Mlrzo  Tursun  Zade.  Zinaida  Fed- 
erova.  Rasul  Gamsatov,  Flkrtat  Tabeiv, 
Dmitri  Shevllagin,  MlkhaU  Koesykh,  Karan 
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Oouaselnov,  Bijamai  Bamazanova.  Tchengis 
Altmatov.  Zoulelkha  Oousseinova,  Grlgori 
Lovchine,  VladlnUr  Kokkontal,  Tchermychev 
Viatcheslav.  Slma  Panlch,  Nikolai  Basanov 
Venlamln  Midtsev,  Spartak  Tslssanov,  Rlchat 
Koudachev.  Jourt  Bochkarev,  Rlourik 
Beleroutchev.  Victor  Boukharkov  Valerl 
Soukhlne.  Arnold  Dobklne.  MlkhaU  Kovalev 
Valert  Jlkharev,  Petr  Nlcolaev. 

URUGUAY 

Leftist  Liberation  Front  (6)  :  Luis  Pedro 
Bonavlta  Salguero  (Preeldent),  Cesar  Reyes 
Daglio,  Blanca  Silva  CoUazo  Odriozola  Ed- 
mundo  Scares  Netto,  Rodney  Ariamendi  and 
Luis  Echave  Zas. 

VENEZUELA 

National  Liberation  Front  (16) :  Pedro  Me- 
dina SUva  (President),  GUberto  L6pez  Ro- 
sendo  Men*ndez  Luz,  Clro  Rodriguez.  Atenclo 
Manrtque.  Jerdnimo  Carrera.  Joe*  Vicente 
Abreu.  H6ctor  Marcano  Coello.  H*ctor  P*rez 
Marc&no,  Omar  Cirdenas,  Mois*s  Moleiro 
Oswaldo  Barreto,  Jorge  Rublo,  All  Gonz&lez' 
Adolfo  Gafiango. 

SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Afro- Asiatic  Solidartty  Committee  (7)  • 
Tien  Nguyen  Van  (President) ,  Tran  Van  Tu^ 
Kin  Nguyen  H  Dang.  Van  Sau  Ly,  Cao  Le  Thl 
Anh  Trtnn  Van.  Ba  Nguyen  Ngoc. 

TXMXN 

Afro-Asiatic  Solidarity  Committee  of  Ye- 
men (1):  Abdullah  Al-Alawl  (President). 

SOUTH     YEMEN      (ADEN) 

National  Liberation  Front  of  Occupied 
South  Yemen  (3) :  Saif  A.  S.  Dhalee  (Presi- 
dent), Jaffer  All  Awadh. 

ZIMBABWE 

Zimbabwe  African  Peoples  Union  (9) :  Ed- 
ward Nodlovu  (Preeldent) ,  Ethan  Allen  Dube, 
David  Mpongo.  Charles  Tarehwa  Madondo. 
Amos  Nguenya,  Arthiu-  Musuka.  Charles 
Chikerema.  Nolada  Moehe  Noko,  Nelson  T  C 
Samkange. 

total  number  of  delegates  from  83  co\m- 
tries  is  512. 

OBSERVERS  TO  COIOEEENCE  (ORGANIZATION  AND 

Names  or  Observers) 

INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS 

World  Peace  CouncU  (9):  Enrique  Uster, 
Alfredo  M.  P.  Valera,  Omprakash  Pallwal, 
Francis  Boaten,  Juan  MarlneUo,  Angel 
Domlnguez  Santamarla,  William  GoUan, 
Oldrich  Belie,  Lucio  Mario  Luzzatto. 

International  Federation  of  Democratic 
Women  (3):  Florence  Mephoshe.  Helm 
Dickell,  Vilma  Espin. 

World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth 
(3) :  Euloglo  Rodriguez  MiUares,  Ctlbor  Citek 
Bodolfo  Mecnlnl. 

International  Student  Union  (6) :  TJ-an 
Van  An,  Kwamena  Ocran,  Zbynek  Vokrovh- 
licky.  F*1U  Rodriguez,  Cindido  Domlnguez 
Garcia. 

World  Syndacal  Federation  (4) :  Satish 
Chaterjee.  Mark  Bixopt.  Jos*  Bustoe,  Benato 
Bitossi. 

SOCIALIST  COUNTRin 

Albania 
Albanian    Committee   of   Solidartty   With 
the  People  of  Africa  and  Asia  (4)  :  Foto  Cami 
Sotlr  Kambori,  Faik   Zanell,  Sezai  Shyti. 
Bulgaria 
(Committee  of  Afro-Asiatic  Solidarity  (3)  • 
Zidravke  Mltovski,  Elena  OavrUova. 

Czechoslovakia 
Czechoslovaklan  Committee  of  Solidarity 
With   the  People  of  Africa  and   Asia    (2) : 
Antonln  Vavr\i8,  Vladimir  Slmek. 

Hungary 
Hungarian  SoUdarity  Committee  With  All 
the  Peoples  which  Fight  for  Independence 
(3) :  Andras  Tardos,  Eva  Kolt&i. 
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Potetut 


Solidarity  Committee  With  the  People  of 
Africa  and  Aala  (2)  :  Wladyslaw  SUwka.  Joeef 
Kuleeza. 

Otrrman  Domestic  Republic 

Afro-Aalan  SoUdarlty  Committee  of  the 
Oerman  Democratic  Republic  (7) :  Horst 
Max  Braah.  Edmund  Rodner.  Helnrlch 
Eggebrecht,  Heinz  Joswlg.  SlgUnde  Arker- 
man,  Preldel  Trappan,  Heinz  Schmidt. 
Rumania 

Rumanian  League  of  Friendship  With  the 
Peoples  of  Aala  and  Africa  (1):  Mlrcea 
Raduleacu. 

ATEO-AaiAN    OaOANIZATTONS 

Conference  of  Afro- Asian  Jurists  (4) : 
Bhlh  Sheng  Chao,  Hslen  Wang.  Fadlala 
Kelta,  Wl]anto. 

Permanent  Bureau  of  Afro-Asian  Writers 
(3) :  Nlhal  Lakshaman  Rathapala.  Karuna- 
■ena  Jayalath. 

Afro- Asian  Journalists  Conference  (1) : 
Dbarmasena  Manuweera. 

AraXCAN    OtOAIflBATIONB 

South  West  Africa  Peoples  Organliatton 
'(4) :  Peter  Mueshlhange.  Andreas  Shlpanga, 
Xwald  Katjlvena,  Bmll  Appolus. 

Zlmbabrlne  African  National  Union  (3) : 
King  David  Mutasa,  Simpson  Victor  Mtam- 
banengwe,  Agustine  Monbeahora. 

African  Syndlcal  Pfcderatlon  (1) :  Prosper 
Akannl. 

ASIATIC  oaOANOATIOlta 

council  Against  the  Atomic  and  Hydrogen 
Bombs  ( 1 )  :  Masahuru  Hatanaka. 

Asian  Economic  Bureau  (3)  :  Samuel  Diaz 
Bandaranalke,  Theja  Ounawardhana,  Packeer 
Ifobldeen. 

Peace  Commission  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
(1):  Victor  James. 

THoec  iNvmo  to  the  CoNrKRXNcm 

Argentina:   Miguel  Angel  Rublnlch. 

Bolivia:  Juan  Carlos  Lazcano. 

Brazil:  P«lix  Athayde. 

Cambodia:  Helens  Thoutch  Vuttnl. 

Colombia:  Marco  TuUo  Rodriguez  Mar- 
tinez. Jorge  Zalamea  Borda. 

Congo  (BrazzaTllle) :  Auguste  Maboungou, 
Alice  Maboungou. 

Cuba:  Antero  Regalado  PalMn.  Kentn 
Buergo.  Relnaldo  Calvlac.  Pedro  Montalv&n, 
Asela  de  Ice  San  toe.  Radamte  Mancebo, 
Alelda  March,  Juan  Joe^  Le6n.  Dora  Calcafio, 
Francisco  Dortlcds  Baler,  Orlando  Roeabal 
Uanes.  Oscar  Domenoch,  Lupe  V^llz,  Leopoldo 
Arlza.  Enrique  Velazco  L6pez,  F^Ux  Sautl^ 
Mederos.  Roberto  Ogando  Faz.  Gloria 
Agullera.  Callxto  Morales.  Alejo  CaipenUer. 
Antonio  NuAez  Jimenez.  Rolando  Cubelas, 
Nlcolfcs  OulUtn.  Sal\wdor  Vllaseca.  Jaime 
Crombet.  Justo  Ouerra.  Agaplto  Flgueroa. 

Czechoslovakia:  Jlrl  Melsner. 

ChUe:  JuUana  Rojaa.  LuU  Eduardo  La- 
barca  Ooddard.  Oonzalo  Rojas  Plzarr6n. 

Dahomey:  Codjo  Azodogbehov. 

United  States  of  America :  Rot>ert  Williams. 
Rick  Rhoads. 

France:  Vein  PMz.  Josephine  Baker.  Ives 
Fernand  Mcreau.  Regis  Jules  Debray.  Madam 
Volsin. 

Guatemala:  Aurora  Benltez. 

England:  Osmon  Blackburn,  Jack  Woddls. 

Italy:  Alberto  MoravU.  Dacla  Marainl. 
Joyce  Lussu. 

Mexleo:  Rafael  EBtrada  Villa,  Blanca 
Mufloz  Cota  de  Tenorie.  Adall>«rto  Pliego 
Oallcia.  Alberto  Ordufia  Culebro.  Louis  T. 
C6rdoTa  Alvelals.  QUberto  I^mdn  Gallarde, 
Manuel  Stephens  Garcia.  Idanuel  Marcus 
Pardifias.  Arturo  Orona.  Manuel  Terrazas 
Guerrero. 

Paraguay:  Jcmt  Asuncl6n  Flores.  Klvlo 
Romero. 

Peru:  Hilda  Gadea  Acoeta.  Mario  Vargas 
Uoaa,  Patricia  Lloaa  de  Vargas. 

Puerto  Rico :  Hallna  Linger  de  RabelL 


United  Arab  Republic:  Mohamed  Fayed, 
Nadla  Sulflcar  Salvt. 

Tanzania:  Lldla  Poun. 

U.SjS.R.  :  Jursand  Rashldova. 

Uruguay:  Alda  De'Mattela  Ventura,  Maria 
Victoria  Esplnola  Oabreta. 

Venezuela:  Eleana  S4nchez.  Elizabeth 
Burgos. 

roKXiGN  raxss 

Publicity  organs  and  names  of  journalists 
Alemanla  Federal 
Das   Andere  Deutsehland:    Lenor   Velfort. 

Argentina 
Dlaiio  El  Mundo:  Juan  Lefcovich. 

Belgium 
Boletin  Inf ormativo  de  Cuba :  Hugo  Bency. 
Le   Drapeau   Rouge:    Hubert  Jacob. 
Magazine    Europeo:     Gabriel    F.    Dannau, 
Marie  Noelle  Cloes.  Alpbonse  A.  Roosens. 
Bulgaria 
Agenda  BTA:  Todor  Stolanov. 

Canada 
Canadian  Tribune:  Francis  Williams  Park, 
Ubbie  CampbeU  Park. 

Korea 
Agenda  Central  de  Corea:  Cboun  Tak  Zi. 

Coeta  Rica 
Semanarlo    Llbertad:    Francisco    Oamboa 
Quzmiin. 

Czechoslovakia 
Chech  Broadcasting 
Radio- Dlfusldn  Checoslovaca :  David  Leff. 
Agenda  CTK:  Jaroslav  Boucek. 
Lyternarny  Noviny:  Mrtha  Dodd. 
Radio  Difu8l6n  Pragp :   Vera  Stociekova. 

Chile 
Radio  Mlneria :  Ibar  Albar  Varas. 
Las  Noticlas  de  Ultima  Hora :  Frlda  Modak 
Schatz. 

Perlbdlco  El  Slglo:  Adriana  Serle.  " 

China 
Agenda    Slnjua:    Chlu    Ling,    Ho    Cblng 
Kuang  Jen  Mu,  Chi  Chen,   Ming  Fu  Ming, 
Tl   Lun   Shu,   Shel   Chong   Hsu.  Liu   Chowg 
Tang,  Sun  Shon  Gula. 

Denmark 

lAnd  Og  Folk :  Jan  Stago. 
CBS  News:  Carl  Sorensen. 

Scotland 
The  Week :  Alexander  Scott. 

Spain 
Oflcina    Actualidades    Argellnas:       Daniel 
Ortiz. 

Revista  Trlunfo :  Eduardo  Garcia  Rico. 
Radial  Press:    Alfonso  Sobrado  Palomares. 

United  States  of  America 

Agenda  AJ>.:  Antonio  Ortega,  Isaac 
Flores. 

Agenda  UP.I.:  Gabriel  Badla  Diaz.  Pedro 
Bonetti. 

Mid -Week  and  Weekly  Worker:  WUUam 
Allan. 

The    Worker:    Beatrice    Johnson. 

Jewish   Daily   Frelbelt:    Joseph   North. 

Finland 
TeleviBi<)n  Flnlandesa;  Anttl  Kovanen.  ft- 
ko   Haapanleml,   Pekka   Maklnen. 

France 

Argenoia  Intcnnande  Preaae:  Pierre  Ron- 
dlere. 

Nouvel   Obaervateur:    Claude  Bstler. 

Radio  Europeo :  Francois  Phillpe  Fetjo. 

Agenda  A.F.P.:  Sergio  Mendez.  Ivae  Doude, 
Robert  N.  Katz. 

Reveu  Democratic  Nouvelle:  Albert  Pa^l 
Lentln. 

L'Bntlncelle :  Henri  Herve. 

Le  Monde:  Maroel  Nledergang. 
^•Ir'Express:  Bdouard  Baliby. 

Le  Partlsanz:  Francois  Masperd. 


Otilnea 

Prensa  de  la  Republlca  de  Guinea:  Bob 
Sow. 

Great  Britain 

Agenda  Reuters:  Michael  Arkus,  Maria 
Isabel  Aroetegui. 

Sunday  Telegraph:  Charles  lam  Lumsden. 
Evening  Standard  London:  Peter  Kingsiey' 

Holland 
Algemeen  Dagblad:  Leo  Klatser. 

Hungary 
Radio  y  TV  Budapest:   Lazlo  D'Salgo. 
Nepszabadsag  Daily:   Q^rge  Kalmar. 
Agenda  TelegrAflca  Hungara :  Havel  Jozsef. 

Iran 
Shahbay:  Rahlm  Hamyar. 

lUly 
L'Unlta:  Saverlo  Tutino,  Gaetano  Pagano. 
El   Mundo  Nuevo,   L'Astrolable,  II  Ponte: 
Mario  Lana. 

Foto  Reporter:   Antonio  Sansone. 
Glornale  D'ltalla:  Giuseppe  DaU'Oncaro. 

Japan 
NHK  Radio  Televisdra  del  Jap6n:  HlroBbl 
Shiohozakl.      Kyoichl      Hoehino.      Kentaro 
Hlrayana. 

Asahl  SUlmbun:  Bin  Watanabe. 
Perlddlco  Tomlurl:  Takeshi  Ogaws. 

Morocco 
Dlarlo  Alklfah:  AbdalUh  Layachl. 
Dlarie  L'Avant  Garde :  Tibary  Moussador. 

Mexico 

Cuadernos  Americanos :  Sol  Arguedas. 

Revista  Siempre :  Marta  Solis,  Alberto  Gu- 
tierrez S4nchez.  Eduardo  del  Rio  Garcia. 

Revista  Politlca:  Raquel  Rabinovich.  Car- 
los Perzabal  Marcu6. 


Orienterlng: 


Norway 
Oystelth  Pettersen. 
Poland 


Zlcle  Warsawy:  Anlela  Kruplnska. 
Agenda  PAP:  Miroelav  Iconowlcz. 
Dookols  Swiata :  Andrzej  Binkowskl. 
Edltory  Office  Gromada :  Henryk  Borzecki. 
Polish    Presse    Panorama    Weekly:    MacleJ 
Szczepanskl. 

Chtofisha  Droga :  Leeack  Mackow. 
Tribuna  Ludu :  Ludwulk  Krassvcki. 

Oerman  Democratic  Republic 

Agenda  AD.N.:  Dieter  Coburger,  WoUang 
Mayer,  Peter  Neinz  Junge. 

TelevlBtdn  R.D-A.:  Erich  Priedlander,  Peter 
Goeechke,  Hannelore  Coburger. 

Deutecher  Demokratlscher  RunFunk:  Msn- 
fred  Schroeder. 

Neues  Deutsehland :  Lore  Peter. 

Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 

Agenda  Notlcloaa  de  Vietnam:  Au  Vo  San. 

Fafllm:    Cuong   Ly.   Cuong    Nguyen  Duy, 

Nguyen  Nhu  Al.  - 

Rumania 

Ager  Press:   Victor  Stonate. 

Sweden 
Nydag:  E^arl  StalT. 

Switzerland 
L'lUustre:  Luc  Bernard  Cheeex. 

Tcmzanla 
Uhuru:  Dadu  HanMlum  Mansiir. 
t7nl6n  N^lonal   Afrtcana  de  Tanganyk*: 
James  Gilbert  Markham. 
Tunisia 
Periddlco    Les    Temps    Moderns: 
Cheriff. 

U.S.SJl. 
Periddlco  de  'TYud":  Gueorgul  Tlkhonov. 
Tass:  Alexsl  Stoujine.  MlkhaU  Artluchen- 
kov.  Valery  Laakarlov.  Ruslan  Knlasev. 

Radio  y  TV  U.sa.R.:  Sergio  Pokin,  Vlsd- 
Imir  Pugachev. 
Pravda:  Yuri  Pogosov. 
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Izvestla:  Vladimir  Sllatiev. 

Novoctl:  Valentin  Mashkin.'Yurl  Paporovo, 
Hljall  Roy.  I 

KoDfiomolskaia  Pravda:  Alfezandre  Krlvo- 
palov. 

Maladal  ComiuUst:  Lev  EJdrnechov. 

Uterotumaya  Gazeta:  Rli^aia  Kazanora. 

Uruguay       | 
El  Popular:  Ricardo  Saxlit^d. 
Semanarlo  Marcha:  CarloiNuftez. 
Dlarlo  Epoca:  Manrlque  Salbarrey. 

South  Vietnam 

Agenda  del  Frente  de  Lib^mcidn  Naclonal 
Vo  Son  Ca.  I 

Yugoslavia  |  > 

Agenda  de  Prensa  Tanju^:  Boza  RafaJ- 
lovlc.  I 

ToUl  foreign  press  and  n^ws  media  rep- 
Ksentatlves  from  37  countries:   129. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  i  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  gl^  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  ger(1fleman  from 
Alabama  on  the  statement  that  he  Is 
making  and  also  on  the  record  that  he 
has  made  &s  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  referring  particu- 
larly to  the  work  that  ho, has  done  in 
bringing  out  some  of  the  tafiis  about  this 
recent  Havana  Conference,  because  such 
a  meeting  and  the  attitude  and  identity 
of  the  participants  have  ^great  signifi- 
cance for  us  In  determining  the  path  that 
we  should  follow  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama will  agree  that  a  study  of  the  Con- 
ference proceedings  show  that  this  was 
a  Russian-organized  meeting,  that  the 
facade  of  universal  actiofi  was  pretty 
thin.  ' 

At  the  same  time  there  !was  one  slg- 
nlflcant  result  of  this  heavy»handed  Con- 
ference that  I  should  like!  to  menUon, 
and  that  was  the  reaction  \jo  its  subver- 
sive activities  and  pronouncements  of 
the  countries  of  LaUn  America  them- 
selves. When  the  members  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  heard  of  the 
action  which  had  taken  place,  without 
any  dissenting  vote,  they  proceeded  to 
take  prompt  action  to  deplore  the  revo- 
lutionary policies  that  were  aet  forth  and 
the  stated  intervenUonist  objectives  of 
this  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  notewort|ay  that  sub- 
•eQUent  to  this  Latin  Amejrican  action. 
Whether  for  publicity  purpc^aes  or  other- 
wise there  was  a  very  pifompt  verbal 
t»clctracking  on  the  part  of  the  Russians 
themselves  perhaps  because  they  did  not 
appreciate  completely  the  »tepth  of  the 
reaction  in  the  Latin"  Amerlean  countries 
av^n^iS  conference.  At  any  rate,  the 
avowed  sponsorship  of  subversion  and  In- 
^Trention  accords  ill  with  the  oft-stated 

wSm  wofid-  "'  *'"''^'""  '^'^'^^^  *°  ^^^ 

from""  A^.^tf""'  ^  ^^^  ">**  '»*  gentleman 
iiX."^^^"!*  ^^""^^  ^  complimented 
tTe  c^m^ur^"^  ^°''  *h«  '^o'-k  that  he  and 
ine  committee  have  done  on  this  subject. 
n,J^„f  LDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

S  tS^  1,^^'  *^°  *^  *  ^^y  a*'!^  n»ember 
« th^Subcommittee  on  Intpr-Amerlcan 


Ml-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut tMr.  MoNAGAN]  in  complimenting 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sel- 
den]  on  the  presentation  that  he  is  mak- 
ing here  this  afternoon,  and  to  say  fur- 
ther that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  on  the 
Inter-American  Subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alal>ama  [Mr.  Selden]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tri-Contlnental  Con- 
ference held  only  recently  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  means  that  there  has  been  set  up 
In  Cuba  now  a  headquarters  for  the  sub- 
version, if  possible,  of  the  entire  Latin 
Americsm  area.  This,  of  course,  poses 
some  real  problems — and  growing  prob- 
lems— for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Selden]  is  doing  all  that  he 
can  to  bring  forth,  as  he  has  in  hearings 
dealing  with  this  Trl-Continental  Con- 
ference, the  making  aware — making  the 
public  aware— of  what  is  taking  place, 
what  has  taken  place,  and  what  may  very 
well  take  place  throughout  the  entire 
Latin  American  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man further,  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  that  it  is  a  sad  and  sorry  situation 
when  the  taxpayers'  money — approxi- 
mately $1  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
of  this  country — is  being  used  through 
the  United  Nations  to  support  a  tech- 
nological college  in  Havana,  Cuba,  for 
the  purpose — ostensible  purpose — of  fur- 
ther training  those  who  would  subvert 
the  rest  of  Latin  America. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Inter-American  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will  'take 
further  action  to  denounce  this  use  of 
American  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden] 
Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  also  Is  an 
extremely  able  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs.  I,  too. 
am  concerned  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  American  taxpayers' 
dollars  are  to  be  used  to  suwJort  a  tech- 
nological college  in  Havana,  Cuba.  I 
have  called  this  announcement  to  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
Uons  and  Movements,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  this  subject,  with  the  request 
that  the  subcommittee  look  into  it.  Since 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is 
a  member  of  that  particular  subcom- 
mittee also,  I  feel  certain  he  win  want 
to  make  a  similar  request. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Selden],  for  an  enlight- 
ening and  most  helpful  speech.  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  debate  in  the  Congress  this  past 
week  will  not  weaken  in  any  conceivable 
way  our  determination  to  act  unilateral^ 


and  ex  parte  If  necessary  to  meet  totali- 
tarian aggression  in  our  hemisphere. 

When  the  President  took  the  bold  and 
decisive  action  he  did.  nearly  a  year  ago, 
to  put  down  the  Santo  Domingo  rebel- 
lion, I  believe  I  was  one  of  the  first  voices 
in  Congress  to  laud  his  leadership.  I 
also  voted  for  H Jl.  560— with  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  in  this  House  and 
in  the  Senate — to  support  his  leadership 
in  meeting  totalitarian  aggression  any- 
where in  the  world. 

If  the  Saiito  Domingo  incident  were 
to  have  happened  next  week,  and  the 
President  respond  as  he  did,  I  would 
again  hail  his  action  and  again  vote  my 
confidence  in  his  leadership. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  last  thing  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  need  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  535  commanders  in 
chief  holding  forth  In  the  Congress. 


THE  FEUD  AMONG  FEDERAL  JUDGES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  CITY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  gross:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  lUe  In 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Ignored  and 
gathering  dust  for  nearly  4  years,  is  an 
official  transcript  that  sets  forth  in  detail 
the  shocking  story  of  a  bitter  feud  among 
Federal  judges  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
The  transcript  is  tfie  verbatim  state- 
ment of  Federal  Judge  Stephen  S. 
Chandler  in  which  he  accuses  Federal 
Judges  Alfred  P.  Murrah  and  Luther 
Bohanon  of  persecution. 

Chandler's  testimony  was  given  l)efore 
the  Judicial  Council  of  the  10th  Circuit 
Court,  sitting  in  Wichita.  Kans,,  on  April 
25.  1962,  after  Chandler  had  been  dis- 
qualified by  the  Judicial  CouncU  from 
presiding  In  a  bankruptcy  proceeding. 

Federal  Judge  Chandler  asserts  In  the 
transcript  that  Federal  Judge  Murrah 
sometimes  cursed  him.  once  tried  to  get 
him  to  alter  his  estimate  of  psoperty 
values  In  a  certain  case;  that  his  tele- 
phone was  tapped,  and  he  was  afraid 
of  being  poisoned. 

He  accused  Federal  Judge  Bohanon 
of  spying  on  him.  circulating  rumors 
about  him.  and  soliciting  a  bribe 
Chandler  said  that  In  1942,  Bohanon 
offered  to  get  him  appointed  as  a  Federal 
judge  for  $25,000.  Bohanon  was  a  law- 
yer at  that  time.  It  was  on  January  30 
1962,  said  Chandler,  that  Bohanon's  at- 
titude toward  him  changed  from  warm 
friendship  to  bitter  hatred. 

Murrah  is  the  chief  judge  of  the  10th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  It  was  the 
judges  of  this  circuit,  sitting  as  the  judi- 
cial council,  that  disqualified  Chandler 
from  further  jurisdiction  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy case  and,  on  December  13.  1965. 
stripped  him  of  all  judicial  power  and 
authority,  leaving  him  only  his  title  and 
$30,000  a  year  salary. 

For  all  practical  purposes  this  amount- 
ed to  impeachment — an  action  which, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  vested  only  in  the  Congress, 
and  Judge  Chandler  describes  this  action 
as  a  usurpation  of  power. 

Subsequently,  in  February  of  this 
year— 1966— and  because  of  protests  both 
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In  and  out  of  Congress,  the  same  judicial 
council  of  the  10th  circuit  restored  to 
Judge  Chandler  some  160  of  the  cases 
which  had  previously  been  taken  from 
him.  This  simply  compounded  the  delib- 
erate assumption  of  power  implicit  in  the 
original  action. 

Throughout  the  57-page  transcript  on 
file  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  heart  of 
Chandler's  testimony  is  that  he  has  been 
the  victim  of  Murrah's  bitter  hatred  for 
19  years. 

Pointing  to  his  dlsqualiilcation  in  the 
bankruptcy  case.  Chandler  said : 

Thl«  whole  proceeding  Is  actuated  by  mal- 
ice and  aided  and  abetted  and  assisted  and 
really  engineered  by  Judge  Murrah  and 
Judge  Bobanon. 

In  the  btmkruptcy  case,  Parker  Petro- 
leum Co.  was  the  debtor.  It  filed  a  peti- 
tion for  reorganization  in  U.S.  district 
court  in  Oklahoma  City  on  May  6,  1958. 
Since  outside  financing  was  necessary. 
Occidental  Petroleum,  of  Los  Angeles. 
holder  of  40,000  shares  of  Parker  stock, 
filed  a  reorganization  plan  for  Parker 
Petroleum  on  August  14,  1959. 

There  followed  months  of  litigation. 
Occidental  tried  to  withdraw  but  Chan- 
dler held  it  could  not  legally  do  so.  He 
was  reversed  by  the  10th  circuit  but  the 
liability  of  Occidental  for  damages  was 
left  open  and  the  case  returned  to  Chan- 
dler. 

Occidential  then  requested  Chandler 
to  disqualify  himself  but  before  he  could 
rule  on  that  request  Occidental  took  the 
litigation  to  the  10th  circuit.  Chandler 
was  promptly  ordered  out  of  the  case. 

He  fought  back  because,  he  said,  he 
had  unwittingly  caused  Parker  Petroleum 
to  have  confidence  in  Occidental  Petro- 
leum mainly  because  Bert  Barefoot,  Jr., 
former  law  partner  of  Judge  Bohanon, 
and  a  lawyer  for  Occidental,  had  made 
unconditional  pledges  of  financial  sup- 
port. 

He  charged  Barefoot  with  a  conflict  of 
interest  on  the  grounds  that  he  repre- 
sented two  parties  in  the  litigation. 
Barefoot.  Chandler  said,  became  "men- 
acing," adding  that  "he  began  spitting  in 
my  face  and  he  took  charge  of  the  court 
and  entered  orders  and  it  was  pretty 
bad." 

In  the  case  in  which  he  fixed  the  value 
of  some  property.  Judge  Chandler  tes- 
tified that  Judge  Murrah  called  him  into 
his  chambers  and  said : 

Now  you  bave  got  to  change  that  *  *  *. 
Tou  are  going  to  delay  our  building  here. 

Chandler  said  he  replied  that  his  ap- 
praisal was  right,  and  he  refused  to 
change  it  whereupon,  said  Chandler: 

He  [Murrah]  Jumped  up  and  said  "Tou 
(Bo-and-BO)  yellow  son  of  a  (so-and-so).  I 
have  worked  for  7  years  on  this  building  and 
here  you  do  that  and  we  dont  get  It." 

Chandler  testified  that  on  another  oc- 
casion Murrah  asked  him  to  set  aside 
an  order  in  a  Jury  case.  He  refused  and 
Murrah  then  said  according  to  Chan- 
dler: 

Well,  every  other  Judge  of  the  circuit  does 
what  I  tell  them  to.  I  don't  know  what  the 
heU  la  wrong  with  you  that  you  won't. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  met  a  single 
■oiie  of  the  principals  involved  in  this  sit- 
uation.   I  have  in  no  way  communicated 


with  any  of  them  nor  have  they  com- 
municated with  me.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  character  or  qualifica- 
tions of  these  jurists,  all  of  whom  are  now 
holding  places  of  the  highest  trust  and 
responsibility. 

I  do  know  that  when  a  Federal  district 
judge  sits  before  a  tribunal  of  four  Fed- 
eral circuit  judges  and  makes  the  charges 
contained  in  this  transcript — and  for  al- 
most 4  long  years  little  or  nothing  is 
done  to  prove  or  disprove  those  charges — 
that  it  Is  a  travesty  in  the  name  of  the 
courts  arid  justice  in  this  country. 

As  a  citizen  and  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  watch  while  the 
respect  and  confidence  in  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary is  imdermined  in  Oklahoma  or 
any  oUier  area  of  the  Nation.  And  I  sub- 
mit that  there  are  other  areas  that  need 
attention. 

I  urge  in  the  strongest  terms  at  my 
command  that  the  proper  committees  of 
Congress  launch  an  immediate  investi- 
gation. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  SPECIAL  MILK 
ACT  OP   1966 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qua]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  supple- 
ment my  earlier  protest  over  the  budget- 
ary cut  in  the  school  milk  and  lunch 
program,  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  which 
I  should  like  to  have  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record: 

H.R.  13907 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Children's  Special 
Milk  Act  of  1966." 

I.KOIBL*TrVK    riNOINO 

Sxc.  a.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  In- 
creased consimiptlon  of  fluid  milk  by  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  American  children  la  In 
the  public  Interest  In  order  to  promote  pub- 
lic health  and  nutrition;  to  create  and  de- 
velop markets  for  dairy  products  produced 
by  American  farmers:  and  to  effectively  and 
efficiently  supplement  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port activities  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

SBC.  3.  The  Act  of  July  1.  1958,  as  amended 
(72  Stat.  276;  74  Stat.  84;  75  SUt.  147;  75 
Stat.  319),  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  In  the  public  Interest,  encourage  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  In 
the  United  States  In  (1)  nonprofit  schools 
of  high  school  grade  and  under,  and  (2) 
nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child-care  cen- 
ters, settlement  houses,  rummer  camps,  and 
similar  nonprofit  Institutions  devoted  to  the 
care  and  training  of  children.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  "United  States"  means  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Colmnbia. 

Sec.  5.  All  sums  appropriated  under  this 
Act.  less  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable  and  necessary  for 
his  administrative  costs  and  reserves,  shall 
be  allocated  at  the  earliest  possible  date  for 
the  use  of  nonprofit  schools  and  other  non- 
profit institutions  desiring  to  participate  in 
the  program  and  shall  be  used  to  reimburse 
such  nonprofit  schools  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  for  fluid  milk  served  to  children. 
Any  such  allocation,  or  portion  thereof, 
which  the  Secretary  shall  determine  will  not 
be  fully  utilised  by  any  such  nonprofit 
school  or  other  nonprofit  institution  as  then 


allocated,  shall  be  reallocated  by  the  Secre- 
tary so  as  to  accomplish  maximum  use  o( 
such  funds. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  for 
the  fliscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  not  to 
exceed  $105,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceed  •110.000,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  not 
to  exceed  $115,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  not  to  exceed 
•120.000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  explain 
the  intent  of  this  bill,  and  some  of  the 
reasoning  behind  it.  This  bill  would  in 
effect  make  the  present  milk  program 
permanent,  and  would  continue  to  make 
the  program  available  to  children  on  the 
broadest  practical  scale.  Known  as  the 
Children's  Special  Milk  Act  of  1966,  my 
bill  is  explicit  as  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress bath  now  and  when  the  program 
was  Inaugurated  in  1954. 

Dairy  farmers  often  refer  to  the  "dual 
purpose  cow."  They  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  cow  can  be  used  for  milk  during 
her  life  and  that  she  and  her  offspring 
carry  more  meat  than  the  dairy  breeds. 
The  beauty  of  the  present  special  milk 
program  is  that  it  creates  a  trlpurpose 
cow.  Those  three  purposes  constitute 
the  three  justifications  for  passage  of  my 
bill.    They  are: 

First.  Beneficial  effects  on  the  health 
Eind  nutrition  of  American  children. 

Second.  The  creation  of  an  additional 
market  and  the  development  of  new  and 
future  markets  for  U.S. -produced  dairy 
products. 

Third.  A  better  way  to  support  the 
price  of  dairy  products  through  greater 
consumption  of  fluid  milk,  rather  than 
the  subsequent  purchase  of  manufac- 
tured dairy  products  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  biggest  advantage  of  these  three 
purposes  is  that  they  are  never  at  odds 
with  one  another.  We  can  have  the  best 
elements  of  each.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  to  cut  the  present  milk 
program  to  20  percent  of  its  present  size, 
you  have  only  one  purpose:  distribution 
of  milk  to  needy  children.  Market  for- 
mation and  support  benefits  are  forgot- 
ten. It  is  purely  a  matter  of  speculation 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  children  now  being  subsi- 
dized for  milk  will  go  ahead  and  pay  full 
price  for  It;  In  fact.  Department  projec- 
tions show  that  present  milk  consump- 
tion under  school  programs  would  drop 
by  one-third,  or  half  a  billion  pounds  of 
milk.  At  a  time  when  the  dairy  industry 
continues  to  need  the  support  of  every 
available  m«u-ket,  this  seems  totally  un- 
justified. 

My  bill  repeals  the  present  statutory 
authority  for  the  special  milk  program 
This  will  remove  an  obsolete  provision 
from  the  law  when  the  present  statute 
expires.  It  also  avoids  any  problem  of 
legal  interpretaUon  between  the  time  of 
enactment  of  this  bill  and  the  scheduled 
termination  of  the  present  statute  on 
June  30,  1967. 

The  bill  further  recodifies  without 
change  the  provisions  in  the  present  1*» 
dealing  with  the  eligibility  of  schools  and 
other  institutions  for  the  benefits  of  tws 
program.    This  secUon  (4)  also  retaiw 
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the  definition  of  the  "Unlt^  States"  as  it 
appears  in  present  law  to; Include  the  50 
States  and  the  District  6t  Colimibia. 

Another  section  sets  forth  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  Except  for  necessary  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  reserves,  all  avail- 
able funds  shall  be  allocated  promptly 
and  unused  amounts  shall  be  reallocated 
in  a  manner  designed  to  accomplish  the 
maximum  effectiveness  oH  the  program. 

Appropriations  will  be  $105  million  in 
fiscal  year  1966,  $110  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  $115  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  $120  million  for  flecal  year  1969 
and  subsequenut  years  on  a  permanent 
basis.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  school  milk  program 
was  used  in  approximately  92.000  schools 
in  1965,  or  22,000  more  schools  than  used 
the  school  lunch  program.  The  usage  of 
milk  in  both  programs  aggregated  nearly 
3  billion  pounds.  If  the  milk  had  not 
been  so  used,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  bought  by  the  CCC,  at  a  direct  cost 
of  about  $103  million,  or  exactly  the 
present  appropriation  for  tihe  milk  pro- 
gram. Congress  was  aware  of  the  Na- 
tion's fiscal  situation  when  it  voted  $103 
million  for  the  special  milk  program,  but 
it  seems  that  the  President" B  concern  for 
Inflation  and  the  cost  of  the  war  has  al- 
ready forced  cutbacks  in  the  program 
that  have  been  passed  on  to  schoolchil- 
dren and  school  districts  to  the  form  of 
higher  milk  costs  to  them.  Let  me  ex- 
plain: 

When  President  Johnson  requested  all 
his  agencies  to  cut  back  oit  existing  pro- 
grams wherever  possible  in  light  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  high  employ- 
ment level,  the  Adininis|^rator  cf  the 
school  milk  and  lunch  programs  directed 
that  $10  million  be  spent  on  the  milk 
program  instead  of  the  $108  million  ear- 
marked by  Congress  in  its  1966  appropri- 
ation for  that  purpose.  If  this  economy 
could  have  been  achieved  without  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  the  program,  I  doubt 
whether  any  Member  of  Qongress  would 
have  legitimate  grounds  lor  complaint. 
As  It  Is,  however,  the  cutbfick  forced  the 
Administrator  to  reduce  the  reimburse- 
ment rate  by  10  percent.!  This  results 
In  Increased  costs  to  the  adhool  district, 
and  In  most  cases  it  forces  them  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  milk  to  the  children 
themselves.  At  that  pointy  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  violated;  the  Congress  was 
fully  aware  of  the  econoi^iic  conditions 
in  this  country  at  the  timia  it  appropri- 
ated $103  million  for  the  mtilk  program— 
and  It  fully  expected  that  feum  of  money 
to  be  used  to  bring  milk  to  children  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  them.  That 
cost  would  have  remained  at  its  previous 
K)w  level  had  not  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  arbitrarily  decided  that  this 
'as  a  good  place  to  relieve  the  pressure 
Ml  the  economy.  I  vehemently  oppose 
this  cutback,  not  only  on  the  grounds 
Uiat  the  intent  of  Congress  was  violated, 
wit  because  it  represents  blatent  false 
economy.  What  is  more,  the  President's 
WoRrams  under  the  costly  and  badly 
mismanased  war  on  poverty  are  largely 
^ponslble  for  the  pressure  that  brings 
we  need  for  cutbacks  in  the  first  place. 
*>  we  see  eflBcient,  ^aluajble  programs 


being  cut  to  the  bone  to  make  room  for 
speculative  and  unproven  programs  at 
the  expense  of  schoolchildren,  who  can 
neither  afford  this  nor  defend  against  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  false  economy  be- 
cause it  results  in  decreased  consump- 
tion; it  is  false  because  we  are  dealing 
with  nutrition  and  health  here;  It  Is 
false  because  unfavorable  conditions  In 
the  dairy  industry  will  combine  with  this 
cutback  to  increase  the  necessary  sup- 
port payments  to  dairy  producers,  which 
cost  the  Nation  $13  million  last  year  as  It 
was. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
administration's  suggested  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  1967  for  the  two  programs 
amounts  to  only  two-thirds  of  the  pres- 
ent total,  with  the  largest  cutback  com- 
ing in  the  milk  program,  which  would  be 
diminished  to  less  than  one-third  its 
present  size.  Supposedly,  these  two  pro- 
grams are  going  to  be  redirected  in  order 
to  aim  only  at  the  most  needy  children 
of  the  country.  They  will,  in  effect,  join 
the  war  on  poverty.  While  cutting  back 
their  appropriations  considerably,  they 
will,  according  to  the  budget,  require 
more  employees  than  they  now  have  in 
order  to  administer  the  more  careful 
screening  process.  That,  of  course,  is 
nothing  new  on  the  poverty  front: 
Fewer  people  helped,  mere  people 
administering. 

Whether  the  consumption  of  milk  will 
decrease  as  a  result  of  the  program  cut- 
backs is,  as  I  have  said,  still  a  matter  of 
speculation.  To  be  sure,  many  schools 
will  try  to  offer  the  present  milk  supply 
to  schoolchildren  at  cost,  or  no  profit  to 
themselves.  At  present  that  cost  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  6 
cents  per  half  pint,  but  is  considerably 
lower  to  schoolchildren  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal  milk  program.  If  price  setting 
is  left  up  to  individual  school  districts, 
that  cost  will  in  many  instances  be 
raised  to  10  cents  per  half  pint,  in  order 
to  recoup  costs.  Needy  children  will  be 
allowed  to  receive  the  milk  at  the  pres- 
ent low  cost,  but  will  they  now  be  re- 
quired to  bring  a  note  from  home  saying 
that  they  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  the 
miik  like  the  other  children?  Can  we 
assume  that  all  the  children  presently 
enjoying  school  milk  will  continue  to  do 
so  after  the  price  increase?  We  cannot. 
This  could  do  serious  damage  to  the  milk 
intake  and  the  health  benefits  of  the 
child:  en. 

This  cutback  may  be  a  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government,  but  the  money 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  parents,  chil- 
dren, and  dairy  farmers  who  presently 
depend  on  them.  A  total  of  $101  million 
is  being  cut  from  the  milk  and  lunch 
budget,  and  who  or  what  Is  being  saved? 
Surely  not  the  cost  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  will  increase  as  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  give  more  support  to 
our  dairy  farmers;  surely  not  the  farm- 
ers, who  will  have  lost  part  of  an  impor- 
tant sustaining  market;  surely  not  the 
schoolchildren,  some  of  whom  will  have 
to  stop  drinking  milk  at  school.  No  one 
gains  except  the  final  figure  of  the  budg- 
et, which  is  proud  to  be  $101  million 
trimmer.  Like  many  other  aspects  of  the 
so-called  Great  Society,  this  has  been 
revealed  as  an  optical  illusion  which  pre- 
tends to  be  that  which  it  is  not,  which 


gives  the  illusion  of  thrift  when  the  cost 
is  actually  very  high. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
give  his  serious  consideration  to  the  re- 
funding of  the  well-established  milk  pro- 
gram. I  urge  every  Member  to  consider 
the  futility  of  this  exercise  In  false  econ- 
omy, and  to  compare  the  good  that  has 
been  done  by  this  program  with  the 
Incredibly  mediocre  results  of  several 
more  expensive  programs  aimed  at  the 
welfare  of  the  poor.  It  Is  hard  to  believe 
that  Congress  can  allow  this  program  of 
obvious  results  and  acceptances  to  die  In 
order  that  wUdly  speculative  programs 
on  the  domestic  front  be  t>orn.  It  is  dis- 
couraging to  see  that  once  a  domestic 
program  has  indeed  proven  Itself  in  the 
marketplace  of  public  acceptance,  it  is 
no  longer  worthy  of  administration  sup- 
port. I  sincerely  hope  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  In  demonstrating 
to  the  administration  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  curtail  these  programs  and  in  refund- 
ing the  school  milk  program  to  its  pres- 
ent effective  levels. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  introduce 
into  the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  district  supervisor  of 
food  services  in  a  Minnesota  school  dis- 
trict. The  letter  is  self-explanatory,  and 
refiects  the  same  concern  that  Is  being 
expressed  across  the  Nation : 

INDSPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  281, 

Robbinsdale,  Minn.,  February  9. 196B. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  concerned  to  learn  of 
the  additional  cut  In  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion for  the  special  milk  program  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  budget  request  for  the  next 
year  will  be  cut  by  about  two-thirds  for  the 
milk  program.  In  addition  to  this  cut,  our 
great  concern  is  the  cut  In  the  school  lunch 
apDs0prlatlon  for  next  year  and  the  probable 
jfffnhg  of  fewer  commodities  for  use  In  the 
lunch  program. 

We  feel  we  have  an  excellent  lunch  pro- 
gram in  our  district,  which  is  the  third  larg- 
est in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  We  have 
between  60  and  70  percent  participation  in 
our  lunch  program.  While  we  are  not  in  an 
economically  depressed  area,  we  still  feel 
this  program  fills  a  need  for  our  students. 
They  do  learn  to  eat  a  good  balanced  meal 
and  often  learn  to  eat  foods  they  do  not 
have  at  home. 

Since  President  Johnson  said  in  his  budget 
message  to  the  Nation  that  he  "wished  to 
Improve  the  nutrition  of  the  Nation's  chU- 
dren,"  we  strongly  feel  that  these  budget 
cuts  are  contradictory  to  his  message. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  these  facts  and  do 
what  you  can  to  prevent  this  reduction  of 
school  lunch  funds. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joyce  Braolet, 
District  Supervisor  of  Food  Services. 


EDUCATION:  CONGRESS  IS  FACED 
WITH  SOME  TR-XTNG  ALTERNATIVES 

Mr.    KREBS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
89th  Congress  has  during  the  1st  session 
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already  compiled  an  extraordinary  rec- 
ord of  achievement  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. Members  of  Congress  will  there- 
fore stvtdy  with  particular  care  President 
Johnson's  proposals  for  implementing 
the  education  measures  passed  during 
1065  and  also  during  the  88th  Congress 
as  well  as  his  proposals  for  the  year 
ahead. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  discussions 
I  have  seen  of  the  President's  education 
proposals  for  fiscal  year  1967  is  an  arti- 
cle by  John  Walsh  in  the  February  4, 
1966.  issue  of  Science  magazine,  a  pub- 
lication of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  this 
article.  "Education:  Congress  Is  Paced 
With  Some  Trying  Alternatives,"  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

Education:    Congkxss  Is  Facb>  With  Somx 
Trtinc  Alteknativks 

When  tbe  Federal  budget  Is  revealed  to 
public  view  Ita  general  features  are  obvious, 
but  details  are  not.  At  first.  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  the  trees  for  the  wood.  Second  thoughts 
often  follow  a  second  look. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage. "A  budget  Is  not  simply  a  schedule  of 
financial  accounts. 

"It  U  a  program  for  action." 

A  budget  Is  also  a  political  document  and 
can  be  conxpored,  not  unreasonably,  to  the 
opening  bet  In  a  hand  of  poker. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1967  calls  for  record 
expenditures  (1112.8  billion)  and  forecasts 
what,  under  the  circumstances,  is  a  remark- 
ably small  deficit  (tl.8  billion).  In  order  to 
finance  the  Vietnam  war  and  a  number  of 
new  programs  without  resorting  to  higher 
expenditures  and  a  bigger  deficit,  a  number 
of  existing  programs  have  been  put  to  the 
budgetary  knife  (Science,  Jan.  28). 

The  budgst  of  the  Office  of  Education  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  ofTers  an  Illustration  of  how  this  has 
been  done.  Total  funds  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education  would  rise  by  some  tl74 
million  to  a  tot.il  $3.5  billion  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  »174  million,  however,  is  a 
net  figure.  Increases  totaling  »5ei  million 
would  be  strongly  ofT-set  by  cuts  amounting 
to  t387  million. 

The  most  conspicuous  cuts  In  education 
pros^rams  would  be  (i)  9191  million  In  rb- 
sistance  to  school  districts  with  sizable  num- 
bers of  children  of  Federal  employees  en- 
rolled: (11)  912  million  In  special  appropria- 
tions for  land  grant  institutions:  and  (lil) 
merger  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loan  pro5n".im  for  undersxaduatee  and  grad- 
uate students  with  the  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram which  was  part  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  passed  Inst  year.  A  system  of  private 
loans  to  students  would  be  substituted  for 
the  present  program  of  Federal  loans  to  stu- 
dents made  through  colleges  and  universities. 
The  result  would  be  a  cut  of  9140  mllUon  In 
Federal  expenditures. 

The  administration  ,irgues  that  thc.«e 
cuts  would  be  compensated  for  by  funds 
available  under  new  or  expanded  programs. 
But  with  enrollments  and  costs  Increasing 
In  education,  cuts,  or  ehanges  that  can  be 
interpreted  as  cuts,  are  likely  to  be  opposed. 
And  m  the  case  of  the  funds  for  federally 
Impacted  schools  and  for  land-grant  Insti- 
tutions, It  is — to  mix  a  metaphor — sacred 
oxen  which  would  be  gored. 

Resistance  Is  likely  to  rally  moat  quickly 
against  the  propored  cut  of  911.950.000  out 
of  a  total  of  914  SOO.OOO  in  annual  appropri- 
ations for  "TMtdeut  InatrucUon"  in  land- 
grant  Institutions. 

The  Federal  Government,  under  the  pro- 
posal, would  continue  to  pay  the  92.550.000 
In  permanent  apprc^rlatlons  which  the 
land-grant    colleges    and    universities    have 
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been  receiving  since  the  late  19th  century. 
The  cut  would  affect  the  so-called  special 
appropriations  which  have  been  Increased 
from  time  to  time  as  enrollment  and  the 
coat  of  higher  education  has  risen. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  observed 
that  the  funds  for  the  land  grants  are  no 
longer  needed  because  of  the  advent  of  other 
types  of  Federal  aid.  The  reply  to  this  from 
land-grant  partisans  Is  that  theae  Federal 
appropriations  are  among  the  most  useful 
funds  these  Institutions  receive,  since  they 
can  be  used  where  they  are  needed  most, 
while  other  Federal  programs  are  categor- 
ical In  the  sense  that  funds  are  earmarked 
for  specific  uses.  Most  of  the  land-grant 
funds  are  used  to  pay  faculty  salaries  and  are 
regarded  as  replacing  Income  for  endow- 
ments, which  most  land-grant  Institutions 
have  In  comparatively  meager  amounts. 

Each  of  the  land-grant  Institutions  would 
continue  to  receive  a  flat  950,000  a  year. 
But  the  reduction  In  appropriations  for  In- 
dividual Institutions  would  probably  fall 
most  heavily  on  Institutions  with  predomi- 
nantly Negro  enrollments  in  Southern 
States.  Many  of  these  were  originally  "sep- 
arate but  equal"  facilities  which  have  been 
underfinanced  and  still  depends  on  Federal 
land-grant  funds  for  very  significant  parts 
of  their  budgets.  In  bigger,  richer  institu- 
tions, lossep^  would  be  proportionally  smaller, 
but  theywould  have  considerable  Impact. 
Cornell  university,  for  example,  has  been 
receiving  nearly  9800,000  a  year  In  land- 
grant  funds,  and  If  It  lost  all  but  950,000  a 
year,  the  equivalent  endowment  needed  to 
replace  these  funds,  at  a  return  of  6  percent 
a  year  on  Investments,  would  be  some  911 
million. 

The  land -grant  colleges  and  universities 
have  considered  themselves,  on  fairly  strong 
evidence  to  be  enjoying  a  kind  of  most-fav- 
ored-lnstltutlons  status  In  their  relations 
with  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  Is  sure  to  kindle  re- 
criminations, whether  Ck>ngress  follows  the 
recommendations  or  not. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  funds  to  school 
districts  also  would  affect  a  program  which 
has  grown  famUiar  and  acquired  fiavor  In  a 
large  number  of  school  districts  (some  4,100) . 
Impacted-area  funds  are  now  counted  on  by 
the  budget  makers  in  most  of  these  school 
districts,  and  reductions  would  doubtless 
raise  an  alarm  which  would  be  echoed  in 
Congress. 

The  main  effect  of  the  new  and  falyly  com- 
plicated proposal  would  be  to  require  school 
districts  to  "absorb"  more  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating children  of  Federal  employees,  espe- 
cially those  who  work,  but  do  not  live,  on 
Federal  property. 

Funds  In  the  two  programs  which  make 
up  Impacted  aid  would  be  cut  to  a  total 
9206.3  million,  as  compared  with  some  9397 
million  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  number  of  school  districts  receiving 
aid  would  be  reduced  by  about  1,000,  to 
around  3.100.  By  coincidence  or  something 
else,  9191  million  to  be  saved  under  the 
proposed  cuts  In  impacted  school  aid  equals 
the  9191  million  which  would  be  added  to 
appropriations  for  the  new  elementary  and 
secondary  education  bill  passed  last  year. 
Much  of  this  new  money  would  benefit  chil- 
dren from  low-Income  families.  Ironically, 
many  of  the  school  districts  which  stand  to 
lose  eligibility  for  Impacted-area  aid  are  blg- 
clty  districts  with  serious  slum  school  prob- 
lems. Loss  of  Impacted-ald  funds,  the  argu- 
ment goes,  would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
the  money  to  be  received  for  the  education  of 
the  economically  and  socially  deprived. 

More  uncertainties  and  much  money  are 
Involved  In  the  proposed  merger  of  the  pro- 
gram oi  direct  Federal  loans  with  the  new 
loan  Insurance  program  for  students  In 
higher  education.  The  new  program  Is  really 
a  trolkH  arrangement.  Private  lending  In- 
stitutions, such  as  banks,  would  provide  loan 
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funds.  State  and  nonprofit  private  studeot 
loan  programs  would  guarantee  the  loans. 
The  Federal"  Government  would  pay  interest 
while  the  student  was  pursuing  his  studies, 
and  3  percentage  points  of  Interest  after- 
ward for  students  from  families  with  annual 
Incomes  below  915.000.  Interest  on  these 
loans  Is  not  to  exceed  6  p>ercent  or,  In  excep- 
tional cases,  7  percent. 

A  porallel  program  of  "educational  oppor- 
tunity grants"  would  provide  970  million  a 
year  for  3  years  for  grants  of  from  $200  to 
9800  a  year  for  "exceptionally  needy"  stu- 
dents. Financial  need  Is  now  a  factor  In 
award  of  NDEA  loans,  and  students  with 
serious  financial  needs  would  presumably  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  new  opportunity  grants 
II  the  NDEA  loan  system  were  merged  with 
the  bigger  loan  Insurance  program. 

The  administration  has  said  the  change  to 
private  financing  will  result  In  a  big  Increase 
in  the  number  of  student  borrowers.  NDEA 
funds  this  year  are  going  to  about  319,000 
students.  The  budget  message  predicted 
that  some  775,000  will  participate  under  the 
recast  loan  program. 

Critics  of  the  merger  point  out  that  the 
new  loan  guarantee  program  Is  untried  and 
developments  are  to  some  extent  unpredic- 
table. In  many  States,  no  State  agency  de- 
signed or  empowered  to  undertake  the  guar- 
antee of  such  loans  exists.  Many  legislatures 
doubtless  wtU  remedy  this  deficiency,  but  the 
question  of  what  happens  if  they  do  not 
hangs  m  the  air. 

The  legislation  has  a  provision  for  author- 
izing a  Federal  program  of  Insured  loans  for 
students  who  do  not  have  reasonable  access 
to  equivalent  State  or  private  loan  programs 
and  authorizes  917.5  million  for  advances  to 
State  and  private  nonprofit  programs.  But 
how  all  this  win  work  Is  not  yet  clear. 

Expenditures  for  NDEA  loans  would  be 
cut  by  9149  million  In  fiscal  1967,  leaving 
some  $30  million  which  apparently  Is  In- 
tended to  finance  the  transition. 

Doubts  have  l>een  raised  that  the  private 
money  m.irket  will  be  able  to  provide  funds 
for  such  an  expansion  of  student  loans,  par- 
ticularly If  another  9150  million  In  loam 
now  financed  by  the  Treasury  is  thrown  In. 

Banks  and  some  other  private  lending  In- 
stitutions have  experience  with  college  loans. 
but  not,  obviously,  on  the  scale  contem- 
plated. In  banking  circles  there  Is  clearly  a 
sense  of  gratification  at  seeing  the  Federal 
Government  withdrawing  their  direct  action 
In  the  loan  business.  Unlvertltles  and  col- 
leges may  also  be  relieved  at  giving  up  some 
of  their  activity  as  lending  and  collection 
agencies,  particularly  since,  as  the  rate  of  late 
payment  and  defaults  on  NDEA  loans  Indi- 
cate, some  of  them  have  not  been  very  good 
at  It. 

The  recent  Increaise  In  the  Interest  rate 
and,  consequently,  in  the  price  of  money  to 
lending  Institutions  certainly  does  not  make 
the  e^percent  loans  any  more  attractive  to 
the  banks.  The  fact  that  the  loans  are  rela- 
tively long-term  ones  Is  perhaps  even  more 
discouraging  for  the  banks.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  among  bankers  that  student 
loans  under  the  new  program  would  be  more 
a  public  service  and  long-range  public-rela- 
tions effort  than  a  profltmaklng  proposition. 

Another  matter  which  remains  In  doubt  U 
what  will  happen  to  the  students  whose  fam- 
ilies are  riot  in  the  exceptionally  needy  cate- 
gory yet  do  not  rank  as  very  attractive  credit 
risks. 

Representative  EorrH  Green,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  chairman  of  the  House  Higher  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  has  been  quoted  m 
saying  she  Is  rot  opposed  to  Insured  loans  but 
would  like  to  see  how  they  work  before  seeing 
direct  Federal  loans  abandoned  completely. 

While  the  administration's  public  explana- 
tions of  It*  choices  m  making  cuts  In  educa- 
tion programs  are  plausible  enough  if  you 
accept  the  administration's  assumption*, 
these  three  cuts  are.  In  practical  terms,  al- 


most certain  to  provoke  stiff  ^(>poeltlon.  And 
the  curious  thlAg  la  that  probably  nobody 
knows  this  better  than  the  Pi-esldent  and  his 
legislative  advisers.  For  administration  edu- 
cation proposals  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Johnson  administration  haTt  been  framed 
with  an  almost  unerring  sei^e  of  what  was 
vanted  in  the  education  ^Qmmunlty  and 
what  Congress  would  accept.  ' 

It  would  not  take  too  darjlng  a  forecaster 
to  prophesy  that  the  three  iprograms  listed 
here  will,  when  the  session  Ilk  over,  be  In  a 
condition  cloeer  to  their  pneBent  one  than 
to  the  reduced  state  the  budget  projects. 

Congress  could  make  coippensatlng  cuts 
elsewhere  In  the  education  budget  to  bring 
total  expenditures  close  to  (what  the  Presi- 
dent requests.  But  most  of  the  programs  In 
question  call  for  levels  of  spending  already 
authorized  by  Congress  In  eairaier  legislation. 

An  alternative,  of  coiu^e^  would  be  for 
Congress  to  appropriate  a  larger  total.  This 
would  Imply  bigger  expenditures,  a  bigger 
deficit,  and,  as  a  possible  consequence,  in- 
creases m  taxes.  The  President,  vrtth  his 
small  deficit  achieved  by  cutJtlng  fairly  close 
to  the  quick  on  some  i^ograiftE  and  counting 
on  hefty  increases  In  revenues,  has  moved  to 
avoid  bringing  up  such  Incra^ses.  The  next 
move  in  the  game  is  up  to  (pongress. 

At  any  rate.  It  appears  th^  there  will  be 
brisker  Interaction  between  the  Executive 
and  Congress  than  has  occurned  since  Presi- 
dent Johnson  took  office,  (ptitslde  the  de- 
fense budget,  requests  for  major  Increases  are 
likely  to  be  accompanied  bkr  recommenda- 
tions for  offsetting  cuts  In  rdlnted  programs. 
And  the  difficult  options  Inj  the  education 
budget  may  well  presage  a  elmllar  fate  for 
funds  for  science. — John  W/Iush. 


PRODUCTS  OP  PROGRESS 
EXPOSITIOIjr 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Spiaaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this,  point  fci  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extrapieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Ithe  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection.! 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr. '  Speaker,  last 
year  my  home  community  trf  South  Bend 
was  the  site  of  a  new  kirid  of  fair.  As 
distinguished  from  the  [livestock  and 
baked  goods  of  the  traditittn^l  fair,  this 
one  featured  the  most  advanced  achieve- 
ments of  engineering  and  technology — 
instruments  used  and  products  manu- 
factured by  the  industriek;  of  northern 
Indiana.  I 

That  Products  of  Process  Exposi- 
tion of  last  year  was  a  major  success 
and  will  be  duplicated  thl4  year  with  an 
even  larger  show  in  the  j  University  of 
Notre  Dame's  modem  Stfepan  Center 
March  25  through  27.  Thl9  imusual  ex- 
position is  sponsored  by  an  unusual 
KToup.  the  Council  of  Engineering  and 
Technical  Societies.  That  organization 
brings  together  the  representatives  of 
local  branches  of  15  engineering  and 
technical  societies.  The  2I300  engineers, 
scientists,  and  technical!  people,  who 
comprise  the  membership  oif  those  groups 
meet  regularly  to  keep  thettnselves  up  to 
date  in  their  professions.  They  repre- 
sent a  great  store  of  know.how  for  local 
"^dustry,  and  the  Produces  of  Progress 
Exposition  gives  the  entire'  community  a 
cnance  to  see  their  latest  Ijiandiwork. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
Kratuiate  the  CouncU  of  Enj^neeiring  and 


Technical  Societies,  and  to  urge  my 
neighbors  throughout  the  St.  Joseph 
Valley  to  take  advantage  of  this  excel- 
lent display  of  the  technological  advance- 
ments upon  which  so  much  of  our  pros- 
perity depends. 


MANDATORY  LIFE  TERMS  FOR 
NARCOTIC  PEDDLERS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  this  Congress  we 
have  undertaken  a  vast  project  which 
could  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  tind  to  the  advancement 
of  our  national  resources.  I  speak  of  the 
expansion  of  educational  programs 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Congress  and 
enacted  into  law.  However,  all  this  can 
go  for  naught  if  we  tolerate  the  rising 
use  of  marihuana  and  narcotic  drugs 
among  the  college  students,  as  evidenced 
through  various  newspaper  articles 
throughout  the  country. 

As  we  try  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education,  the  illegal  narcotic  pusher 
demoralizes  our  youth  through  the  easy 
access  to  marihuana  and  other  Illegal 
stimulant  or  depressive  drugs.  Thus, 
we  pay  doubly  once  to  promote  education 
and  secondly  to  curtail  the  illegal  prac- 
tice of  drug  peddling  on  the  campuses  of 
our  Nation's  schools.  % 

The  problem  of  peddling  narcotics,  to 
me.  seems  one  that  we  should  cope  with 
at  all  times,  and  because  of  this  fact  I 
am  today  presenting  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  a  mandatory  life  sen- 
tence to  persons  convicted  of  peddling 
narcotics  through  illegal  channels. 

The  present  laws  are  permissive  In 
nature  as  to  the  penalty  which  may  be 
given  out  by  the  courts  In  hearing  these 
cases.  They  leave  it  up  to  individual 
judges  as  to  the  terms  of  imprisonment, 
parole,  and  fines  which  may  be  levied 
against  a  convicted  narcotic  peddler  or 
pusher.  The  legislation  I  propose  today 
will  make  it  mandatory  upon  the  sen- 
tencing jurist  to  impose  a  life  term  upon 
such  peddlers,  with  no  chance  for  p>arole 
at  some  future  date.  A  strict  adherence 
to  the  law  would  go  far  in  curtailing  the 
spread  of  drug  addiction  among  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation. 

The  recent  raid  upon  the  campus  of 
Penn  State  University  netted,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  37  students  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  marihuana.  The  Washington, 
D.C..  newspaper  columns  recently  told  of 
area  college  students  openly  meeting  in 
certain  places  and  openly^jfliscussing  their 
use  of  marihuana  at  parties  which  are 
organized  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

If,  through  the  passage  of  the  Lind- 
bergh law,  we  curtailed  the  crime  of  kid- 
naping; which  did  not  exist  to' the  extent 
to  which  narcotic  peddling  exists,  we 
can  vastly  cut  down  upon  the  peddling 
of  illegal  drugs  if  we  take  action  to  im- 
pose mandatory  life  sentences  to  the  in- 


dividuals convicted  of  these  illegal 
transactions. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  law  which  I 
propose  today,  and  hope  that  Congress 
will  take  action  upon  it  without  delay, 
will  permit  us  to  use  the  money  we  would 
spend  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  addicts 
for  programs  which  would  be  used  to 
better  advantage  by  this  country.  Our 
rehabilitation  centers  could  be  used  to 
provide  services  which  would  enhance 
the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

The  ever-present  threat  of  a  life  term 
without  parole,  would  make  an  illegal 
peddler  or  pusher  of  narcotics  think 
twice  before  setting  himself  up  in  this 
vicious  business.  I  know  that  we  are 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  these 
conditions  prevail  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
take  immediate  remedial  steps  and 
declare  a  war  on  these  illegal  narcotic 
dealers. 

Our  path  in  this  endeavor  is  clearly 
defined  and  we  must  not  veer  from  it 
now.  just  to  be  sorry  at  a  later  date. 


WICHITA  PALLS  RECORD  NEWS  OP 
FEBRUARY  7,  1966 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer.  writing  in  the  Wichita 
Falls.  Tex..  Record  News,  states  quite 
plainly  that  "President  Johnson  de- 
serves our  thanks  for  warning  the  re- 
cipients of  American  foreign  aid  that 
they  must  help  themselves  Intelligently  If 
they  wish  to  continue  to  receive  It." 

Recipients  must,  be  points  out,  Invest 
the  money  In  agriculture  and  really 
needed  Industries,  "must  make  land  re- 
forms and  collect  taxes  even  from  the 
rich;  they  must  practice  some  sort  of 
birth  control;  and  above  all.  they  must 
neither  discourage  nor  confiscate  foreign 
Investment." 

Of  all  the  President's  conditions,  "the 
last  Is  the  most  Important,"  Mr.  Mowrer 
believes.  "Another  Improvement,  In  my 
eyes."  he  states,  "Is  the  separation  be- 
tween military  and  economic  aid.  Mili- 
tary aid  should  go  to  firm  allies,  not  to 
wobbly  neutrals." 

His  analysis  Is  forthright  and  lUu- 
minating,  and  in  the  belief  that  others 
will  find  it  informative  and  of  value,  I 
offer  It  for  the  Record. 

Favor  for  Friends 
(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Washington. — President  Johnson  deserves 
our  thanks  for  warning  the  recipients  of 
American  foreign  aid  that  they  must  help 
themiFelves  Intelligently  If  they  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  It.  They  must,  that  la. 
Invest  the  money  In  agriculture  and  really 
needed  Industries  (Instead  of  In  Rolls 
Royces,  golden  bedsteads  and  steel  mills); 
they  must  make  land  reforms  and  collect 
taxes  even  from  the  rich;  they  must  practice 
some  sort  of  birth  control;  and  above  nil. 
they  muFt  neither  discourage  nor  confiscate 
loreifn  ir^ 
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Of  ail  L3J.'s  condlUona.  tb«  last  U  the 
moat  Important.  The  United  States  was 
largely  developed  by  foreign  capital.  So  was 
Canada.  So.  before  1914,  was  Russia.  No 
primitive  country  has  the  means  of  rapid  In- 
dustrial development.  Such  countries  mxist 
either  welcome  foreign  Investment,  or  re- 
main undeveloped.  To  the  extent  that  the 
President  stands  Arm  on  this,  he  will  help 
everybody  concerned. 

Another  improvement.  In  my  eyes,  Is  the 
separation  between  military  and  economic 
aid.  Military  aid  should  go  to  firm  allies,  not 
to  wobbly  neutrals.  Let  the  latter  get  arms 
from  Russia  or  China — If  they  are  ready  to 
face  the  consequences.  Unhappily  our 
President  has  not  yet  accepted  this  bit  of 
commonsense.    Perhaps  with  time,  be  will. 

NO  CALL  FOB  SntKONB 

What  really  Irks  me  about  the  President's 
aid  message  to  Congress  Is.  however,  his 
sermonizing.  Such  talk  gives  the  United 
States  a  reputation  for  hypocrisy  throughout 
the  world.  Over  the  past  21  years  of  foreign 
aid,  our  chief  motive  has  never  been  "devo- 
tion to  the  works  of  peace"  or  "vision  of  a 
world  free  from  fear  and  ripe  with  op- 
portunity." Not  because  most  Americans 
would  not  welcome  these  things,  but  be- 
cause we  had  a  more  Immediate  goal. 

The  chief  motive  of  the  American  Congress 
In  voting  a  hundred  odd  billions  of  foreign 
aid  has  been  to  halt  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism— In  short,  to  achieve  at  least  a  draw  in 
the  oold  war.  Any  citizen  who  disagrees 
should  ask  himself  whether,  without  the 
Russo-Amerlcan  and  Sino-Amerlcan  compe- 
titions for  the  minds  and  favor  of  the  un- 
developed peoples  and  governments,  the 
American  people  would  never  have  approved 
giving  away  such  astronomic  sums. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  achieved  much  less 
than  we  could  have.  This  Is  because  we  have 
allowed  people  with  no  practical  ex- 
perience of  world  politics  to  persuade  us 
to  give  "aid  without  strings."  Governments 
and  individuals  are  properly  suspicious  of 
"something  for  nothing."  Moreover,  our 
foolishness  has  offered  shrewd  governments 
In  underdeveloped  countries  a  marvelous 
opporttinity  to  practice  "double  blackmail" 
saying  to  Washington  and  to  Moscow,  "Gim- 
me, gUhme,  or  I'll  get  it  from  the  other 
place."  Even  George  Kennan,  now  a  cham- 
pion peacenik,  wrote  a  few  years  ago  that 
when  a  chief  of  state  with  an  itchy  palm 
threatened  to  go  to  Moscow  unless  Washing- 
ton came  across  with  the  dough,  a  wise 
American  President  would  have  answered, 
"Go." 

Paying  and  blackmail  has  two  defects.  In 
the  first  place,  the  recipient  can  do  what  he 
pleases  with  the  money.  Much  of  It  Is  still 
being  wasted. 

And  In  the  second  place,  by  giving  aid  only 
for  specific  purposes,  the  canny  Bolsheviks 
(not  the  Chinese)  pursued  Lenin's  great 
goal — Communist  encirclement  of  capital- 
ism. 

RCOS    SEEK    SOT7KCE   OF    SAW    MATERIAL 

For  the  time  being.  Moscow,  though  not 
Pelping.  seeks  not  so  much  to  install  Com- 
munist regimes  as  to  cut  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries off  from  their  sources  of  raw  materials 
in  the  undeveloped  countries.  This  explains 
Moscow's  interest  in  fomenting  any  kind  of 
revolt  or  disorder  in  underdeveloped  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  Hunger  in  India, 
civil  strife  in  Africa,  putsches  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica— these  are  steps  toward  the  eventual 
Conununlst  encirclement  of  capitalism  upon 
which  Moscow  is  counting  to  buy  the  West. 

To  counter  this  offensive  Washington 
needs  to  make  clear  to  each  undeveloped 
country  that  the  condition  of  our  aid  is  a 
permanently  friendly  attitude  on  its  part — 
Uke  It  or  leave  it. 

Instead,  we  give  trade  and  aid  without 
strings  not  only  to  unfriendly  neutrals  but 
to  overt  enemies,  thus  allowing  the  Utter 


to  step  up  their  aid  and  hide  their  economic 
failures.  Small  wonder  that  the  West  is 
slowly  losing  the  cold  war. 

Nothing  but  a  reversal  of  our  aid  policy  In 
this  respect  and  a  public  admission  that  we 
favor  only  those  who  share  our  values  can 
make  our  aid  fully  effective. 

The  rest,  as  the  French  poet  Verlaine 
wrote,  is  "literatiire." 


FEBRUARY  25,  WORLD  DAY  OP 
PRAYER 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Ptjrcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, February  25,  millions  of  Americans 
will  once  again  participate  in  the  World 
Day  of  Prayer. 

There  will  be  an  opp>ortunity  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs  to 
participate  by  joining  others  in  a  quiet 
service  of  meditation  in  room  S.  120  in 
the  Capitol  on  February  25. 

The  flexible  hours  of  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
will  give  each  a  choice  as  to  a  convenient 
time.  A  brief  meditation  will  be  brought 
by  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris  at  12:30 
pjn.  and  one  by  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp 
at  1:30  p.m.  There  will  be  quiet  music 
the  remainder  of  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  meditation  and 
prayer  for  a  troubled  world. 

The  World  Day  of  Prayer  is  sponsored 
by  the  United  Church  Women,  and  Is 
observed  in  every  continent  on  the  first 
Friday  in  Lent.  Though  begun  80  years 
ago.  It  has  a  realistic,  contemporary  ap- 
peal and  need  for  Christians  through- 
out the  world  to  pray  and  to  witness  for 
Christ  in  this  day  of  ferment  and  tension 
among  nations,  and  especially  for  the 
success  of  our  Nation's  peace  efforts. 

I  invite  each  of  you  and  the  members 
of  your  staffs  to  share  in  this  experience. 


SEARCH  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  ANDrRsoN]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  fateful  decisions  often  are 
forced  on  Presidents.  We  recall  the  de- 
cision that  Harry  Truman  had  to  make 
when  he  had  faced  up  to  the  senseless 
resistance  of  the  Japanese. 

Fateful  decisions,  such  as  to  resume 
bombing  raids  over  North  Vietnam,  are 
not  easy  for  Presidents  to  make. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  has  pointed 
out  that  advisers  to  the  President  'told 
him  that  If  continued  immunity  were 
given  to  those  who  support  Vietnamese 
aggression  the  cost  in  American  lives 
would  be  greatly  increased." 

The  paper  adds  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
37-day  period  "In  which  Mr.  Johnson 


sought  unsuccessfully  in  many  places  for 
a  way  to  end  the  fighting  in  Vietnam- 
has  exposed  the  Communists  before  the 
world  as  the  aggressors  In  southeast 
Asia." 
According  to  the  Tennessean: 
The  resumption  of  the  bombing  is  consist- 
ent with  the  President's  policy  of  impressing 
upon  the  North  Vietnamese  this  country's 
determination  to  remain  in  southeast  Asia, 
while  pursuing  every  path  that  might  lead 
to  peace. 

The  editorial  is  thought  provoking  and 
because  many  of  my  colleagues  Will  want 
to  read  it  through,  I  suggest  that  it  be 
Included  in  the  Record  : 

(Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 

Feb.  1,1966) 

The  Search  fob  Peace  Must  Still  Be  Pushid 

President  Johnson  has  sent  American 
bombers  back  over  North  Vietnam,  ending 
a  37-day  lull  during  which  he  pushed  peace 
talks  around  the  world.  The  peace  talks 
wUl  continue — will  perhaps  be  intensified— 
but  the  President  has  decided  that  the  situa- 
tion can  no  longer  remain  static  while  the 
Communists  build  up  new  stocks  of  men  and 
material  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Johnson  coupled  his  order  to  resume      "^' 
bombing   with    instructions    to   Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg  to  act  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  promote  peace  through  the  United 
Nations. 

The  President's  appeal  to  the  U.N.  rep- 
resents a  departure  from  past  policy,  and 
indicates  that  this  country  will  now  give 
more  emphasis  to  convincing  the  U.N.  that 
Communist  tiggression  in  southeast  Asia  is 
a  world  problem,  and  not  one  Just  for  the 
United  States  alone  to  deal  with. 

Heretofore,  the  administration  has  wel- 
comed the  U.N.'s  concern  over  the  Vietnam- 
ese war.  but  it  has  appeared  cool  to  any 
suggestion  that  the  U.N.  be  given  a  major 
hand  In  settling  the  dispute.  Yesterday, 
however.  Mr.  Johnson  called  for  an  imme- 
diate meeting  o^  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
In  an  effort  to  bring  the  Vietnam  conflict  to 
the  conference  table. 

It  is  uncertain  what  role  the  U.N.  can 
play.  It  seems  unlikely  that  a  peace-keep- 
ing force  could  be  the  answer.  But  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  problem  should  be  be- 
fore the  U.N.  for  discussion  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engendering  whatever  pressure  the 
free  nations  may  be  able  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  Communist  aggressors. 

It  is  widely  regretted  that  the  37-day  lull 
found  no  favorable  Communist  response  to 
the  President's  peace  efforts  anrt  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  resume  the  bombing. 

However,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson,  his 
advisers  had  told  him  that  if  continued  im- 
munity were  given  to  those  who  support 
Vietnamese  aggression  the  cost  in  American 
lives  would  be  greatly  increased. 

"In  the  light  of  the  words  and  actions  of 
the  government  in  Hanoi,"  he  said,  "it  is  our 
clear  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  limit  these 
costs." 

Although  It  is  regrettable  to  see  the  lull 
in  the  bombing  come  to  an  end.  it  Is  clear 
that  the  37-day  period — in  which  Mr.  John- 
son sought  unsuccessfully  in  many  places 
for  a  way  to  end  the  fighting  in  Vietnam — 
has  exposed  the  Communists  before  the 
world  as  the  aggressors  in  southeast  Asia. 

Their  refusal  even  to  talk  about  peace, 
and  their  denunciations  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
efforts,  have  left  most  people  with  the  Im- 
pression that  peace  is  the  last  thing  the 
Communists  want. 

The  resumption  of  the  bombing  is  consist- 
ent with  the  President's  policy  of  Impressing 
upon  the  North  Vietnamese  this  country's 
determination  to  remain  In  southeast  Asis, 
while  pursuing  every  path  that  might  lead 
to  peac«. 
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It  Is  not  an  easy  choice  In  ^  letnam  for  Mr. 
Johnson — or  for  the  Nation.  It  Is  hoped  a 
vsy  will  soon  be  found  to  eid  the  fighting, 
but  In  view  of  the  latest  developments  it 
leems  the  Nation  must  be  j^repared  to  see 
the  situation  get  worse  befor^  It  gets  better. 


ADAM      YABMOLINSKY:       A      FINE 
AMERICAN  AND  PUBLIC  SERVANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou^e,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mri  Cohelan]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  on  January  2$,  one  of  our 
colleagues  saw  fit  to  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Observer  containing  an  un- 
principled and  totally  unwarranted 
attack  on  a  fine  public  servant,  Adam 
Yarmolinsky.  This  kind  of  attack  on 
Mr.  Yarmolinsky  has  become  all  too  fre- 
quent. The  constant  repetition  of  this 
type  of  falsehood,  and  the  consequent 
Injury  to  Mr.  Yarmolinsky 's  reputation 
and  career,  require  that  th0  record  be  set 
straight. 

I  am  quite  familar  with  Adam  Yarmo- 
linsky s  background,  with  |hls  record  of 
devoted  public  service,  and  with  his  high 
profe;Ssional  standards,  t  know  from 
personal  acquaintance,  and  from  a  re- 
view of  the  documented  fswts  about  his 
past  activities,  that  he  has  been  a  con- 
sistent and  effective  opponent  of  commu- 
nism and  Communist  influence  since  his 
early  youth.  I 

The  various  innuendoes '  Contained  in 
the  article  from  the  Washington  Ob- 
server, and  in  similar  scurrilous  attacks, 
will  not  survive  objective  analysis  of  Mr. 
Yarmolinsky 's  career,  both  private  and 
public.  The  statements  of  purported 
fact  as  to  his  associations  and  pasc  ac- 
tivities are  demonstrably  false. 

For  example.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Observer  article  states  that  while 
at  Harvard  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  was  head 
of  the  campus  Marxist  Club.  This 
charge  is  completely  baseleias.  The  fact 
Is  that,  while  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Yarmo- 
linsky and  a  group  of  his  friends  with- 
drew from  the  Harvard  Student  Union 
because  of  its  developing  pro-Commimist 
bias.  They  then  founded  the  Harvard 
Liberal  Union,  which  strongly  supported 
American  assistance  to  the  British  war 
effort  at  a  time  when  the  Nazi-Soviet 
Pact  was  in  effect.  Its  poBitlons  were 
not  Marxist,  but  actively  inti-Commu- 
nist. 

The  article  also  asserts  t^at  Mr.  Yar- 
molinsky was  a  founding  inember  and 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  tthe  "campus 
Marxist  magazine  Yardlinj,  which  pre- 
Knted  to  students  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Young  Communist  League.''  Again,  the 
^tement  is  completely  erroneous. 
While  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  was 
instrumental  in  founding  a  freshman 
newspaper  known  as  the  Harvard  Yard- 
tog.  This  pubUcation  lasted  for  six 
"sues.  Not  one  of  these  issues  con- 
joined any  material  whatsoever  of  a  pro- 
Communist  or  fellow  traveler  nature. 
The  Yardling  was  completely  nonpoliti- 
^-  It  concentrated  on  matters  of  In- 
wrest  to  Harvard  freshmen,  and  empha- 
"Md  sports  and  social  activities.  This 
oBtorted  description  of  the  aature  of  the 
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Harvard  Yardling  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  notorious  anti-Semitic  hate 
sheet.  Common  Sense.  It  is  without 
factual  foundation. 

The  Observer  articles  states  further, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that.  In  1941  while  a  stu- 
dent at  Harvard,  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  at- 
tended the  Communist-controlled  Amer- 
ican Youth  Congress.  What  it  fails  to 
state  is  that  he  was  present  at  this  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Youth  Congress  as 
a  hostile  observer  to  see  how  that  orga- 
nization would  try  to  get  out  of  its  pre- 
vious anti-intervention  position  follow- 
ing Russian's  entry  into  the  war  the 
month  before.  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  pre- 
pared a  report  on  this  meeting,  published 
by  the  Clearinghouse  for  Youth  Groups, 
in  which  he  commented  on  the  AYC 
"flip-flop"  and  observed  that  this  showed 
that  the  Youth  Congress  was  "com- 
pletely under  the  domination  of  the 
Communists."  His  report  warned  of  the 
likelihood  of  attempts  by  the  Youth  Con- 
gress to  infiltrate  non-Communist  stu- 
dent groups. 

With  regard  to  the  article's  charges  of 
aflaiiation  with  the  Young  Communist 
League,  these  too  are  arrant  falsehoods. 
Mr.  Yarmolinsky  was  never  a  member  of 
or  sympathetic  with  the  Young  Commu- 
nist League.  Instead,  his  record  shows 
constant  opposition  to  Communist  at- 
tempts to  infiltrate  the  organizations 
with  which  he  has  been  associated.  As 
a  result  of  his  efforts  to  combat  Commu- 
nist attempts  to  take  over  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  in  1946.  Mr.  Yar- 
molinsky was  attacked  as  a  "Red  baiter" 
in  columns  of  the  New  York  Dally 
Worker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  misrepresentations 
of  this  article  relate  to  Mr.  Yarmolin- 
sky's  parents  and  to  his  work  on  a  study 
of  the  Federal  personnel  security  sys- 
tem. Insofar  as  his  parents  are  con- 
cerned, both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Yarmolinsky 
are  distinguished  scholars  and  writers. 
Neither  has  been  active  politically.  Dr. 
Yarmolinsky,  furthermore,  has  come 
under  attack  in  Communist  publications 
because  of  his  unfavorable  comments 
about  the  status  of  Russian  literature 
under  the  Soviet  regime.  Mrs.  Yar- 
molinsky, a  well-known  poet  under  her 
pen  name,  "Babette  Deutsch."  was  among 
the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Boris  Pasternak's  "Dr.  Zhlvago," 
in  an  article  in  Harper's  magazine  in 
September  of  1958,  shortly  after  the 
Pasternak  manuscript  was  smuggled  out 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Insofar  as  the  study  of  the  Federal 
persormel  security  system  is  concerned, 
this  was  an  objective  analysis  of  50 
loyalty-security  cases,  which  was  de- 
signed to  provide  factual  material  which 
might  lead  to  procedural  improvements 
In  that  program.  The  study  in  no  sense 
constituted  an  attack  on  efforts  to 
achieve  personnel  security  and.  In  his 
published  comments  at  the  time  of  the 
study,  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  recorded  his 
view  that  a  security  program  was 
"needed  In  these  days  when  there  Is  a 
ganger  of  Communist  subversion." 

Mr.  Yarmolinsky  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career  both  £is  a  private  lawyer 
and  as  a  public  servant.  The  baseless 
charges  that  have  been  made  against 


him  In  a  number  of  radical  hate  sheets 
merit  only  the  contempt  of  this  body 
and  the  American  public. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  they  know  the  facts,  none  of  our 
colleagues,  and  indeed  no  responsible  In- 
dividuals, will  associate  themselves  with 
this  kind  of  unprincipled  attack  on  an 
able  and  loyal  American. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
DELAWARE  CHAPTER  OF  THE 
UNITED  WORLD  FEDERALISTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowbll] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mt.  speaker,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Delaware  chapter  of  the  United  World 
Federalists  at  a  chapter  meeting  held 
February  8,  1966: 

Resolutions    on    U.S.    Policy    in    Vietnam 

Adopted  at  the  Meeting.  February  8,  1966. 

or  THE  Delaware  Chapter  of  the  United 

World  Federalists  * 

We  believe  that  these  resolutions  describe 

the  kind  of  constructive  policy  the  United 

States  ought  to  emphasize  rather  than  one 

of  escalation. 

1.  The  United  States  should  continue  vig- 
orously to  seek  negotiations  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government.  We  approve  the 
recent  offer  to  include  the  National  Libera- 
tion Profit  in  the  negotiations.  Meanwhile 
we  urge  rectraint  to  prevent  widening  the 
conflict. 

2.  We  approve  of  the  steps  the  United 
States  has  taken  in  bringing  this  crisis  to 
the  United  Nations  and  believe  that  fullest 
use  should  be  made  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  good  offices  of  nations  near  Viet- 
nam in  the  search  for  peace  and  in  guaran- 
teeing any  agreement. 

3.  We  commend  the  U.S.  Government's 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  1964  Ge- 
neva accord. 

4.  Initiatives  should  be  taken  to  bring 
mainland  China  into  Increased  contact  with 
the  United  States  and  the  world  community. 

5.  In  cooperation  with  other  governments, 
the  U.S.  Government  should  prepare  con- 
crete proposals  to  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions to  give  It  authority  and  means  to  cope 
with  future  crises. 

We  proudly  commend  our  Representative 
Harris  B.  McDowell  for  his  efforts  to  bring 
the  problem  of  the  Vietnam  war  before  the 
United  Nations. 

We  proudly  commend  our  Seifator  J.  Caleb 
looGS  for  his  part  in  providing  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  the  report,  "The  Viet- 
nam Conflict:  The  Substance  and  the  Shad- 
ow." a  vitally  important  document. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  T.  MURPHY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Foe  arty] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  years  the  tremendous  grovsrth 
in  air  trafiBc  as  well  as  air  cargo  and  air 
freight  has  been  a  remarkable  factor  In 
our  national  economy.  The  air  trans- 
portation industry  has  reached  a  period 
of  its  highest  prosperity  and  stability  un- 
der a  regulatory  climate  provided  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  which  it  has 
been  encouraged  to  grow  and  develop  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  its  ability.    Today  we 
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have  the  best  air  transportation  system 
in  the  world,  both  domestically  and  In- 
ternationally. Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Carrlbbean  region  constitutes  a  very  sig- 
nificant part  of  our  overseas  and  inter- 
national trade  and  commerce. 

In  this  connection,  a  recent  speech  by 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  Robert  T  Murphy,  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  San  Juan  on  February  12 
appropriately  touches  upon  some  of  these 
significant  considerations. 

As  Mr.  Murphy  points  out,  it  has  been 
air  transportation  which  has  forged  the 
links  which  permit  the  flow  of  our  trade 
and  commerce  to  and  from  Puerto  Rico 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  at  a  level  of 
very  reasonable  cost.  Today,  as  we 
inow,  Puerto  Rico  1*  the  crossroads  of 
Caribbean  air  traffic  and  will  continue  to 
play  a  very  Important  part  in  the  future 
development  of  the  entire  Caribbean 
region. 

Under  previous  unanimous  consent  I 
Insert  his  timely  statement  in  the  body 
of  the  Record: 

ABBiaaa  bt  ths  Hokosable  Robut  T.  Mitbpht, 
Vicx  Chaiucan,  Civn,  Axxonautics  Boabd, 
BcroBE  THE  Chambkx  or  CoMMXKCi  or 
PtTXRTO  Rico  n«  San  Juam.  Fxbbuabt  12, 
1966 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  In  the  company  of 
the  Pxierto  Rico  Chamber  of  Commerce  this 
evening.  Your  Invitation  to  Join  with  you  In 
emphasizing  the  essential  importance  of  our 
national  air  transportation  system  In  the  ad- 
vancement of  your  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare has  afforded  me  the  first  opportunity  to 
visit  this  great  Commonwealth.  As  I  told 
your  President,  Hi.  Juste  Pastor  Rivera.  In 
Washington  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  have  come  not 
primarily  to  speak  but  rather,  to  listen;  not 
to  lecture,  but  to  learn.  I  want  to  acquire  a 
greater  familiarity  with  your  problems,  to 
understand  them  the  better  and  to  consider 
them  as  they  relate  on  the  larger  scene  of 
America's  national  Interest. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  I  have  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  Puerto  Rico — Its  record  of  progressive  self- 
development  and  Its  Impressive  achievements. 
In  frequent  cases  and  conferences  during  the 
past  5  years — in  which  the  Commonwealth 
has  often  participated — I  have  acquired  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  special  Importance  of 
this  Commonwealth  in  the  present  and  future 
development  of  our  American  way  of  life  In 
this  oflshore  Caribbean  area.  The  ever-un- 
toldlng  economic  drama  of  Operation  Boot- 
strap with  which  so  many  of  you  here  tonight 
are  personally  Identified.  Is  an  irwplratlonal 
example  of  aalf -reliance  and  self-development 
with  which  all  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Interested  In  the  cause  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity,  are  and  should  be  acquainted. 

And  we  know  that  Puerto  RIcans  have  ini- 
tiated another  operation — Operation  Serenl- 
dad — to  lend  the  proper  cultural  and  spiritual 
framework  .to  the  material  advancement 
sought  by  your  quickened  trade  and  com- 
merce. Coming  from  a  part  of  the  United 
States  which  takes  special  pride  In  its  colonial 
history.  I  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with 
the  antiquity  of  yoxir  culture  and  institu- 
tions. This  island  had  been  colonized  for 
more  than  a  century  before  my  native  city 
was  founded  by  Roger  Williams  in  1636;  the 
hostile  Incursions  of  the  British  and  Dutch 
h»d  \anf(  been  repulsed  from  the  battlements 
of  Morro  Castle  before  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  received 
lU  charter  from  King  Charles  n  In  1683. 
Certainly,  no  other  area  under  the  American 
fta^  can  boast  at  a  more  nncient  «nd  Impres- 
■tve   herttags   than    the   Commonwealth    of 


Puerto  Rico.  Nor.  indeed.  Is  any  other  more 
noted  for  its  natural  beauty  and  the  kind 
hospitality  of  its  people.  It  Is  a  pleasure, 
indeed,  to  be  here  at  last. 

But  our  Interest,  in  this  convocation,  is  not 
so  much  In  what  Is  past;  rather,  our  con- 
cern is  what  the  attendant  fortunes  of  our 
modem  industrial  world  hold  In  store  for 
Puerto  Rico  In  the  days  ahead  and  how  air 
transportation  can  be  relied  upon  to  play  a 
continuing  role  of  service  In  that  respect. 

For  generations,  as  an  Insular  community, 
Puerto  Rico  was  completely  dependent  upon 
maritime  transport  for  Its  association  with 
the  outside  world.  Trading  ships  which  have 
traversed  these  waters  since  the  days  of  Co- 
lumbus and.  more  recently,  cruise  ships  have 
played  a  vital  part  In  your  economic  develop- 
ment. Without  any  intention  of  suggesting 
that  air  transport  could  supplant  the  con- 
tinuing Importance  of  maritime  transport 
to  the  Commonwealth,  which  must  be  re- 
lied upon  for  the  chief  carriage  of  bulk  and 
heavy  goods,  I  think  we  can  truly  say  that  It 
Is  air  transportation  which  has  facilitated,  in 
recent  years,  the  astounding  increases  In  your 
trade  and  commerce.  It  has  been  the  air- 
craft which  forged  the  vital  links  which  now 
permit  the  swift  flow  of  persons  and  goods 
to  and  from  your  principal  mainland  markets 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  at  reasonable 
coets.  It  has  t>een  air  transportation  which 
has  Joined  you  to  all  the  Caribbean  basic 
communities  with  ease  and  swiftness  and 
brought  to  you  ready  transport  communica- 
tion with  the  major  communities  of  Europe 
and  South  America.  It  Is  air  transportation 
which  la  helping  to  banish  the  fear  of  isola- 
tion and  the  sense  of  division  which,  in  the 
past,  has  gripped  so  many  of  the  Caribbean 
basin  peoples. 

By  virtue  of  air  transportation,  the  re- 
splendent charms  of  this  Island  have  been 
made  immediately  available,  at  prices  rea- 
sonably related  to  costs,  to  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  In  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  Here,  at  San  Juan's  Inter- 
national Airport,  multiple  carriers  vie  with 
one  another  in  providing  an  excellence  of 
service  with  the  most  modem  aircraft  at  a 
variety  of  price  levels. 

Last  year,  while  nmrltlme  transport 
afforded  you  55  sailings  each  month  to  18 
ports,  you  enjoyed  some  156  direct  flights 
each  week  to  U.S.  markets,  plus  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  Eleven  airlines  transported 
more  than  100  tons  of  air  cargo  dally — and 
the  growth  and  development  of  economically 
priced  air  freight  the  air  cargo  will  figure 
more  and  more  in  your  commercial  futxxre. 
Certainly,  the  contributions  of  civil  air 
transf>ort  technology  and  of  progressive  air 
carrier  management  can  find  no-better  prov- 
ing ground  than  in  the  pattern  of  air  services 
available  at  your  International  Airport.  They 
have  made  you  the  crossroads  of  Caribbean 
air  traffic. 

But  while  your  present  air  transportation 
facilities  are  excellent  we.  at  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  fully  appreciate  that  your 
service  requirements  continue  to  expand: 
that  as  your  needs  grow,  so  too  must  your 
air  transport  horizons  be  enlarged  We  have 
full  confidence  In  the  responsiveness  of  the 
authorized  carriers  to  meet  the  Increased 
demands  for  services.  We  know  that  in- 
dustry, which  has  supplanted  agriculture  as 
the  prime  factor  In  the  Puerto  RIcan  econ- 
omy, requires  rapid  and  reasonably  priced 
air  ttansportatlon  In  order  to  maintain  Its 
position  in  the  swiftly  evolving  economy  of 
the  modern-day  world.  Likewise,  we  are 
awnre  of  the  special  dependence  of  tourism — 
now  the  third-ranking  contributor  to  your 
economy — upon  the  continued  de\-elopment 
and  enlargement  of  convenient  and  reason- 
ably priced  air  transportation  services. 

The  dramatic  growth  in  air  travel  Is  no- 
where better  illustrated  than  In  the  New 
York-S«n  Juan  market  which  has  emanded 
threefold  In  'the  past  decade  and  which  we 


can  expect  to  total  almost  13  million  pas- 
sengers  In  10S6.  In  a  sense,  the  variety  in 
the  classes  of  service  made  available  to  you 
by  the  carriers  has  been  both  a  cause  and  an 
effect  of  your  great  traffic  growth  both  in 
this  and  other  markets.  The  price  range 
and  choice  of  services,  surely  .a  function  of 
the  competitive  route  awards  made  by  the 
CAB.  have  been  a  stimulus  in  this  develop- 
ment. It  Is  well  to  note  that  the  lowest 
round-trip  New  York-San  Juan  fare  today 
is  less  than  half  the  figure  in  1946 — and  the 
New  York-San  Juan  thrift  fare  is  one  of  the 
lowest  mileage  fares  In  the  entire  world. 

An  equally  striking  demonstration  of  the 
impact  of  air  travel  on  Caribbean  economies 
can  be  found  In  the  San  Juan-Vlrgin  Island 
markete  so  ably  served  by  your  home-based 
Carlbalr  (Llneas  Aereas  de  Puerto  Rico). 
Between  1952  and  1964.  Carlbalr's  traffic  be- 
tween San  Juan  and  St.  Thomas  rose  from 
59.000  to  433.000  and  from  San  Juan  to  8t. 
Croix  from  9,000  to  69,000 — an  eightfold 
increase. 

Now.  as  you  doubtless  know,  an  extensive 
review  of  all  present  United  States-Carib- 
bean-South American  air  services  is  proceed- 
ing before  our  Board.  Detailed  evidence  re- 
lating to  your  present  and  futiu^  needs  lor 
air  service  hns  been  submitted  In  this  quasi- 
Judlclal  proceedlpg.  I  cannot  comment  on 
that  pending  case  except  to  say  that  you 
may  be  assured  that  it  will  be  fully  and 
carefully  considered  and  evaluated  In  keep- 
ing with  our  Board  responsibility  to  develop 
an  adequate  national  air  transport  system 
capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our  present 
and  futtire  domestic  and  International  trsde 
and  commerce. 

I  deem  It  fortunate  that  so  much  of  your 
future  will  be  identified  with  air  transporta- 
tion which,  in  my  Judgment.  Is  our  most 
progressive  and  dynamic  mode  of  transpor- 
tation.    I  say  that  for  several  reasons: 

First,  in  aviation  technology,  Including 
aircraft  design  and  production,  we  are  un- 
questionably ,  world  leaders.  U.S.  alrcroft 
are  In  use.  In  increasing  numbers,  under  the 
flags  of  all  of  the  free  world,  over  air  route* 
In  every  corner  of  the  globle.  Yet.  our 
search  for  even  better  aircraft  products  con- 
tinues at  an  accelerated  ftace. 

Second,  our  air  carrier  Industry  has  buUt 
the  most  extensive,  the  soundest,  and  most 
economically  viable  air  transportation  sys- 
tem In  the  world.  In  terms  of  service  to  the 
public  It  has  no  peer  elsewhere.  In  profitabil- 
ity to  Investors  it  has  no  counterpart.  Our 
airline  managements  have  courageously  com- 
mitted billions  of  dollars  to  making  the  Jet 
age  a  reality  for  the  millions  of  travelers  and 
shippers  now  regularly  utilizing  their  sale 
and  reliable  services. 

And.  finally,  we  can  say  with  some  psr- 
donable  pride,  that  a  regulatory  climate  and 
attitude  has  been  provided  by  the  CAB  Id 
which  air  transportation  has  been  encouraged 
to  grow  and  develop  at  a  maximized  pace 
relatively  free  from  discouraging  regulatory 
burdens  or  undue  restrictions. 

As  you  contemplate  the  future,  therefore, 
you  can  confidently  Conclude  that  the  sir 
transport  Indiutry  Is  not  afflicted  with  any 
serious  Ills.  Its  problems,  fortunately,  are 
chiefly  those  associated  with  growth,  of  bur- 
geoning expansion  and.  Indeed,  affluence. 
This  past  year,  our  carriers,  both  domestic 
and  international,  set  new  traffic  record  highs 
In  every  category  of  market  Indexes — and.  at 
the  same  time  achieved  the  most  favorable 
profit  returns  In  many  years.  This  trend 
continues.  The  latest  fl^gures  available  show, 
for  example,  that  December  1965  trunkllne 
traffic  was  up  6.2  percent  over  November  1965 
and  up  22  percent  over  December  1964.  Load 
factors  are  continuing  to  hold  steady  even  u 
the  number  of  seats  made  available  for  sale 
continues  to  rise. 

Our  air  transport  Industry,  then,  stands 
fullv  able  and  ever  willing  tb  Join  with  you 
In   liiang   your  eoonomy   to  new  heists. 
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Airline  managements  are  d«votlng  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  thel|  attention  and 
resources  to  improvement  o(  their  services 
u  well  as  Innovations  In  tht  promotion  of 
resort  and  tourist  travel.  Y(Ju  cannot  help 
but  profit  from  all  of  this,  i 

There  can  be  no  reaaonabW  doubt  that  the 
years  ahead  are  destined  to  l>f  years  of  great 
promise  and  dramatic  growih  In  all  modes 
or  air  transportaUon.  Accoi^lng  to  reliable 
forecasts,  the  record  levels  Of  1965  will  be 
exceeded  this  year — end  thfl  totals  of  pas- 
sengers and  passenger-mlli*  will  double 
within  the  next  5  years.  In  my  Judgment, 
sir  cargo  and  air  freight  wiui  grow  at  a  rela- 
tively higher  pace  than  passenger  traffic. 
New  contalnerlzatlon  metheids  will  greatly 
facilitate  Its  handling  and;  its  Intermodal 
transfer  thus  reducing  co^  appreciably. 
More  and  more  of  our  traffic  Will  be  carried 
In  Jet  aircraft.  Here  In  the  ic^rlbbean  area. 
for  example,  you  can  soon  i  expect  marked 
ser\lce  Improvements  with  jtdvent  of  the 
three-engine  B-727's  and  twlii>-engine  DC-fl's 
by  Pan  Am  and  yotur  own  Caribbean-Atlantic 
respectively.  [[ 

Time  does  not  permit  a  gllnipse  of  what  the 
future  may  hold  for  us  In  terifi  of  supersonic 
transportation  or  in  terms  ojf  the  projected 
mammoth,  subsonic  cargo  anil  passenger  air- 
craft of  the  C-5A  t3T)e.  Nor  ioan  we  discuss. 
at  this  point,  the  great  trjansport  break- 
throughs which  may  result'  from  the  ad- 
vancing technology  in  V/SWOL  aircraft — 
both  fixed  and  tilt  wing — cm^  In  the  special 
retearch  In  ballistic  transpjort  which  ac- 
companies our  space  efforii,  Right  now, 
on  the  drawing  boards  and  j  tn  the  labora- 
tories of  our  world-famed  ^rcraft  manu- 
facturing Industry,  revplut^nary  new  ad- 
vances in  equipment  are  presently  in  the 
making.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  even  with  the 
present  tools  at  hand  our  basic  air  trans- 
poruuon  system  will  expand  jbeyond  present 
markets.  Air  carrier  progre64  will  stimulate 
the  development  of  new  maiteets.  As  busi- 
nessmen, you  appreciate  that  |tiie  growth  and 
development  of  other  travel  markets  need 
not  adversely  affect  Puerto  Rl^'s  prime  totir- 
l«t  position.  Experience  has  phown  that  the 
great  expansion  of  Caribbean  air  travel  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  heaitjhy  growth  in 
tlie  Florida  market:  vacatlort  travel  to  the 
aouthwestern  States  has  rapljUy  grown  con- 
comitantly with  the  dramatie  increases  in 
tourist  traffic  to  Hawaii.  Thi*e  are  beneflts 
for  all  of  us  In  the  expansion;  of  additional 
travel  markets.  ] 

In  'his  connection  let  me  cUnnllment  you 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Ou-lbbean  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corporaljlon  whose  ac- 
UvlUes  recognize  that  the  continuing  pros- 
perity of  Puerto  Rico  Is  naoessarlly  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  the  other!  Islands  In  the 
^'Ibbean  region.  Just  a^  |t|ie  Island  of 
Oinu  In  our  new  State  of  Hiwall  perceived 
">'»t  lis  destiny  wps  Inevitable  linked  to  the 
oeveiopmeut  of  the  "outer  IsUnds."  so,  too, 
lave  you  recognized  that  thd  promotion  of 
we  neighboring  Ulands  as  tourist  attrac- 
tions will  redound  to  your  ovKa  benefit.  An 
"^"■Re  "1  their  economy  wllj  have  a  favor- 
»«>'«  effect  upon  that  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  ca-not  conclude  these  remarks  without 
•averting  to  the  unique  posUlbn  which  the 
commonwealth  of  Puerto  foco  ani  the 
neighboring  Virgin  Islands  erijtoy  In  our  ef- 
wta  to  promote  and  advance  iie  Visit  U.S-A. 
PWgram.  Here,  the  favoraijlfe  virtues  of 
cur.intj  goc-graphic  location,  cultural  back- 
Found,  scenic  beauty,  and  historic  lore  com- 
v^rL  "i^^^  "*°  CommonweaUh  and  Its  en- 
t»v!f  ^J^S'^'i'  attractive  ceniir  of  vaoaUon 
tSin  ^*  principal  instrunj^nt  of  It^  de- 
wopment  along  these  lines  wf<l  continue  to 
«  air  transportation.  In  iMe  Caribbean 
°«  n.  we  can  find  all  the  chaii:s  and  allure 
and  fin^)'u*'"^"°'^*'  civilization  of  Europe, 
th.,,^^  .^'''"  "te'-a'Iy  Oh  our  own  doorstep, 
raanta  to  convenient  airline  Uervlces.  Not 
"•y  are  more  and  more  of  our  ifellow  citteens 


discovering  this  pleasurable  fact  but,  like- 
wise, more  and  more  Europeans.  The  work 
of  this  chamber,  then,  in  the  development  of 
a  strong  tourist  economy  in  the  Common- 
wealth is  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
balance-of-payments  problem.  You  are  to  be 
commended  for  your  efforts  In  this  direction. 
In  conclusion  then,  let  me  say  that  the 
future  for  Puerto  Rlco  la  Indeed  bright  and 
that  developing  future  will  continue  to  be 
enhanced  by  progressive  and  reliable  air 
transportation  services.  In  your  effort  to 
improve  your  self-governing  capacity  by  ex- 
panding your  economy  and  opening  new 
vistas  of  spiritual  and  cultural  values  to  yo\ir 
people,  you  may  count  our  flag  carriers  as 
your  strong,  faithful  allies.  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  us  who  are  privileged  to  have  some  respon- 
sibility for  U.S.  air  transportation  shall 
regard  our  obligations  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rlco  as  a  responsibility  of  great 
trust — a  trust  which  I  assure  you  will  be  dis- 
charged with  fidelity  and  continued  success. 


to  extend  an  Invltetion  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  hold  the  22d  World  Health 
Assembly  in  Boston.  Mass..  In  1969. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Schmidhauser 
<at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boccs),  on  Febru- 
ary 21  and  22,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FoGARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Philbin. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krebs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  KoRNECAY  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
UUe: 

H.J.  Ree.  403.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United  States 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  February  22,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimicatlons  were  taken  from 
th^  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2058.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for  vari- 
ous agencies  for  fiscal  year  1966  (H.  Doc. 
No.  383);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2059.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  audit  of  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, fiscal  year  1965  (H.  Doc.  No.  384); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2060.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2061^  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  CXirrency. 

2062.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President, 
Board  of  Commissioners.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  revenue  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2063.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  report  covering  personal 
property  received  by  State  surplus  property 
agencies  for  distribution  to  public  health  and 
educational  Institutions  and  civil  defense  or- 
ganizations, during  the  period  July  I  through 
December  31.  1965.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  203(o)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2064.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  need  to  reexamine  planned  re- 
placement and  augmentation  of  high-endur- 
ance vessels,  western  area,  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
Treasury  Department;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2065.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  information  relating  to  local  em- 
ployment created  by  the  accelerated  public 
works  program.  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Govemmert  Operations. 

2066.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  actions  behiK  taken  to  achieve 
greater  utilization  of  limited-life  and  long- 
siTpply  tf^ms  in  civil  defense  medical  stock- 
pile managed  by  PubMc  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
ttons. 
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2067.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  pricing  of  recorders  piirchased 
from  Midwestern  Instruments,  Inc.,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2068.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  review  of  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments with  the  State  of  Oregon  for  the  oper- 
ation of  fish  hatcheries.  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries.  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlUe  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2069.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  need  to  stren^hen  supervision 
over  city  delivery  carriers.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

3070.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  allocation  of  school  facility  costs 
to  Ave  federally  assisted  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects'In  New  Jersey  and  Illinois.  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2071.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  need  to  consider  storing  processed 
commodities  on  a  daily-rate  basis.  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2072.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  rep>ort  of  Inclusion  of  balconies  and  use  of 
high -cost  brick  in  constructing  low-rent 
public  hoxislng  projects.  Public  Housing 
Administration,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2073.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  the  approval  of  mortgage 
Insurance  for  a  housing  project  for  the 
elderly  located  near  Port  Worth.  Tex..  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2074.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
348.  The  Seminole  Nation,  Plaintiff  v.  The 
United  States  of  Americai  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  60  Stat.  1066:  26  U.S.C.  70t; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2075.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1034.  as  amended, 
to  give  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission certain  additional  regulatory  author- 
ity over  communication  common  carriers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2078.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  incentives 
to  planned  metropolitan  development  and  to 
otherwise  assist  urban  development:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  February  17. 
1966.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
February  18.  1966: 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  HJl.  12889.  A  bill  to 
authorise  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels.  Uacked  combat  vehicles, 
raaearch.  development,  test,  evaluation,  and 


military  construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1293).  Referred  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

H.R.  12921.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660,  86th  Congress,  to  estabUsh  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  Intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

HJl.  12922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard 
certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merd!hant  Ma- 
rine and  Plsberies. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  12923.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  trans- 
Ix>rtation,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats 
Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  research 
or  experimentation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM : 

H.R.  12924.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  JSIhcers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  12926.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  U- 
suance  of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps 
In  commemoration  of  the  millennium  of  the 
Polish  nation  in  the  calendar  year  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  12926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  remove  certain  lim- 
itations on  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for 
contributions  to  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans  made  on  behplf  of  self-employed  in- 
dividuals and  to  change  the  definition  of 
"earned  Income"  applicable  with  respect  to 
such  plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  12927.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  N.J.: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

HJl.  12928.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  ni  and 
XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  to  strengthen  instruction  In  school 
health  and  physical  education,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  12929.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  12930.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing  privi- 
leges of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  other  Federal  Government  personnel 
overseas,  to  extend  such  mailing  privileges  to 
voice  recordings  of  personal  messages,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  12931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Biisl- 
ness  Act  to  provide  Increased  authorization 
for  the  lending  programs  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


HJl.  12932.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banklne 
and  Currencjf.  ^ 

By  Mr.  REES: 

H.R.  12933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Man 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
certain  grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  12934.  A    bill    to   permit    a   SUte  to 
elect  to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  purposes  of  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

H.R.  12935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  con- 
struction workers  shall  be  allowed  the  deduc- 
tion for  moving  expenses  without  regard  to 
the  length  of  Ume  they  are  employed  at  their 
new  location;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.R.  12936.  A  bill  relating  to  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  parking  facilities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  12937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
28,  1924,  to  revise  existing  law  relating  to  the 
examination,  licensure,  regUtration,  and  reg- 
ulation of  optometrists  and  the  practice  of 
optometry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  12938.  A  bill  relaUng  to  the  establish- 
ment of  parking  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  12939.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  to 
planned   metropolitan   development  and  to 
otherwise  assist  urban  development:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  12940.  A  bill  relaUng  to  the  establish- 
ment of  parking  facilities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  B4r.  CAHILL: 

HJl.  12941.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regtilate  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  research  or  experimentation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COLMER:  . 

H.R.  12942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920.  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard 
certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CRALEY: 

H.R.  12943.  A  bill  to  extend  the  administra- 
tive compensation  retention  provisions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  for  its  wage  board 
employees  to  wage  board  employees  of  the 
former  Naval  Ordnance  Plant,  York.  Pa.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  12944.  A  bill  authorizing  the  planting, 
design,  construction,  furnishing,  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HEUSTOSKI : 

HJl.  12945.  A  blU  to  provide  that  certain 
persons  convicted  of  peddling  narcotics  must 
be  sentenced  ftj  life  imprisonment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN : 

H.R.  12946.  A  bUl  to  provide  Incentives  to 
planned  metropolitan  development  and  V> 
otherwise  assist  urban  development;  to  th« 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  : 

H.J.  Res.  840.  Joint  resolut< 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  for 
the  commemoration  and  obt#rvance  of  the 
millennium  of  the  Polish  ;  nation  In  the 
calendar  year  1966;  to  the  Cdqunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  i 

By  Mr.  REES:  , 

HJ.  Res.  841.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Uonday,  October  4,  1965,  asJFree  Enterprise 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  ihe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 

B.  Con.  Res.  595.  Oonciirredt  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Cqngress  with  re- 
spect to  discrimination  in  thie  assignment  of 
VS.  employees:  to  the  ConnUhlttee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service.  ' 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  R8SOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  ElEOWN,  JR.: 
HR.  12947.  A  bill  for  the  rdlef  of  John  A. 
Goodwin;  to  the  Committee  qa  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R.  12948.  A   bill   for  thei  relief  of  Mary 
Seferlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlo^ary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY:  ' 

HR.  12949.  A  bill  for  the  rklef  of  Yoehlko 
bhlzawa:  to  the  Committee  qn  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
HJl.  12950.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
mlerz  (Caslmer)    Krzykowskl;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.         |  i 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN:  I  ' 

HJl.  12951.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Syed 
Akram  All;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I 

HJl.  12952.  A  bill  for  the  ijcillef  of  Wlodzl- 
mlerz  Kwolek;  to  the  Con^mlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  12953.  A   bill   for   thej  relief   of  Jozef 
Mlsluk;  to  the  Committee  o^  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  nili»ols: 
H.R.  12954    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vukosava 
Nikcevlc;  to  the  Committee  da  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE:  , 

H.R.  12955.  A  bill  for  the  Irellef  of  Arlene 
W.  Chang;  to  the  Commltti*  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HR.  12956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ghana 
Stupinskl;   to  the  Commlttep  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  12957.  A  bill  for  the  r*ief  of  Stanlslav 
Jaftowski.  Joanna  Jackowskl,  Stefan  Jac- 
kowski.  Waclaw  Jackowskl.  and  Tomasz  Jac- 
kowskl; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.    ETTC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn. 

330.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park,  lla..  relative  to 
^deral  aid  in  certain  areas  i»nd  cutting  of 
•chool  lunch  funds,  which  fsfas  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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SENATE 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'c  <K5k  meridian, 
wid  was  called  to  order  py  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mi^.  Metcalf). 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
nUl  Methodist  Church,  Washington,  D.C.. 
offered  the  following  praytr: 

^  C^  of  the  ages,  we  bome  to  Thee 
in  this  day  and  age  conscious  of  a  serious 
world  situation.  We  give  Thee  thanks 
lor  citizenship  In  a  free  nation  where  dif- 


ference of  opinion  sincerely  and  fervently 
debated  gives  opportunity  for  solemn 
thought  of  men's  actions  and  persuasions 
throughout  the  world.  We  thank  Thee 
that  within  this  company  of  leaders  there 
is  a  deep  desire  to  find  a  solution. 

Thou  art  the  God  of  Peace  for  all 
people.  Move,  therefore,  with  Thy  guid- 
ing presence  upon  this  body  in  their  de- 
liberations. Create  through  them  ways 
of  peace.  Give  them  courage  to  dare  to 
take  guided  steps.  Reward  them  with 
irmer  strength  and  security. 

Direct  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
other  world  leaders  that  this  day  will 
not  be  remembered  as  a  prelude  to  war 
but  a  day  and  age  of  seeking  and  develop- 
ing a  lasting  peace.  We  pray  in  the 
Master's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  and  by  imanl- 
mous  consent,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  February 
18,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  UNDER 
TITLE  n  OF  DUAL  COMPENSATION 
ACT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  provided  by  section  205  of  title  II  of 
the  Dual  Compensation  Act  (Public  Law 
88-448.  approved  Aug.  19.  1964).  I  am 
transmitting  a  comprehensive  report  of 
the  operations  under  that  title  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  February  21,  1966. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  statements  during  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore armounced  that  on  today,  February 
21,  1966,  the  President  pro  tempore 
signed  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  9)  to  provide 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  in- 
duction period,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Sj)eaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


REPORT    OF   AUDIT   OF   NATIONAL 
FUND  FOR  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  executive  vice  president.  National 
Fund  for  Medical  Education.  New  York. 
N.Y..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  audit  of  that  fund,  for  the 
calendar  year  1965.  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL    SCHOOL    LUNCH    PRO- 
GRAM—RESOLUTION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  present 
for  appropriate  reference  a  resolution  of 
the  senate  and  house  education  com- 
mittees of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Vermont.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

This  resolution  strongly  protests  the 
recommendations  of  the  administration 
for  drastic  cuts  in  the  school  milk  and 
school  limch  programs,  holding  that  such 
an  action  would  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
as  follows: 

Resolution  or  thb  Senahe  and  Houses  Edu- 
cation   COMMn-TEBS    of    THE    GENERAL    AS- 
SEMBLY or  THE  State  of  Vekmont 
Whereas  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  the  special  school  milk  program 
are  two  of  the  most  valuable  programs  pro- 
vided by   the  Federal  Government  for  the 
children  of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  well-being  and  the  learning 
rate  of  children  are  greatly  improved  by  the 
availability  of  these  programs  with  adequate 
Federal  support;  and 

Whereas  the  programs  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  agricultural  ecqnomy  of  the 
country;  and 

Whereas  since  the  programs  are  available 
to  children  whether  or  not  the  parents  have 
the  ability  to  pay.  that  this  Is  a  service  pro- 
vided to  all  without  discrimination;  and 

Whereas  these  programs  help  to  build 
healthy  minds  and  healthy  bodies  In  children 
and  develop  In  them  good  nutritional 
habits  that  will  be  with  them  through  their 
lives;  and 

Whereas  the  future  of  the  United  States 
depends  on  the  well-being  of  the  children  In 
the  schools  today  and  a  continuance  of  this 
weU-belng  Into  adulthood;  and 

Whereas  the  senate  and  house  education 
committees  are  certain  that  the  drastic  cuts 
m  the  financial  support  for  the  national 
school  lunch  program  and  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1967  Is  not  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  country :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  educa- 
tion committees.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  take  steiM  to 
reevaluate  the  values  of  the  national  school 
lunch  program  and  the  special  milk  program 
and  take  the  necessary  steps  not  only  to 
restore  the  proposed  cuts  In  the  budget  In 
fiscal  1967  for  these  programs,  but  to  Increase 
the  appropriations  made  In  fiscal  1966  to  a 
level  which  recognizes  the  substantial 
growth  In  these  programs  and  the  Increased 
cost  in  operating  them;   and  be  It  further 
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Resolved,  Tbat  a  copy  of  tbla  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  tbi  members  of  the  Vermont 
delegation  In  the  Congress. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MKTCALP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Mansfield)  : 
S.  2948.  A  bin  to  set  aside  certain  lands  in 
Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation,    Mont.:    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COTTON : 
S.  2049.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended,  by  Inserting  a 
new  title  X  to  authorize  aid  In  developing, 
conptrurtlng.  and  operating  privately  owned 
nuclear-powered    merchant    ships:    to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self    acd     Mr.     Saltonstall)      (by 
request) : 
S.  2950.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement 
of     aircraft,     missiles,     naval     vessels,     and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armeti 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  of  Geor- 
gia when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  INOUTE  (for  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Morse)  : 
S.  2051.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  assist  the  States  In  furnishing 
aid  and  services  with  respect  to  children 
under  foster  care:  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Imouie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  ( by  request) : 
S.  2952.  A  bill  to  authorize  siUte  In  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  col- 
lection of  taxes  owed  to  States,  territories,  or 
possessions,  or  political  subdivisions  there- 
of, when  the  reciprocal  right  Is  accorded  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S  3953.  A  bill  to  revise  and  modernize  pro- 
cedures relating  to  the  licensing  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  persons  engaged  in 
certain  occupations,  professions,  businesses, 
trades,  and  callings,  and  for  other 'purposes: 
and 

S.  3964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended,  and  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  bring  within  the  prorlslona  of  such  Acts 
any  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  while 
under  the  Influence  of  a  drug  rendering  such 
person  Incapable  of  operating  the  motor  ve- 
hicle safely:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict Qf  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  2955.  jA   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mr.   and 
Mrs.  J.  I^Plgford:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciar^fc 

B^kr  DOMINICK: 
S.  2«56.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  make  It  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  labor  organization  to 
discriminate  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Domintck  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
TO  AUTHORIZE  PRINTING  OP  RE- 
MARKS OP  SENATORS  ON  THE  OC- 
CASION OF  THE  DEATH  OF  FLEET 
ADM.  CHESTER  W.  NIMITZ  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  226)  authorizing  the  printing  of  re- 
marks of  Senators  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz 
as  a  Senate  document,  which,  under  the 
rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Tower,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXPRESSION  OP  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  THAT  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD 
REMAIN  AN  INDEPENDENT  AGEN- 
CY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  a  resolution 
fS.  Res.  227)  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration should  remain  an  indepen- 
dent agency  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  PROtTTY. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

CONSTkuCTION  OP  NUCLEAR- 
POWERED  MERCHANT  SHIPS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
to  authorize  special  assistance  in  the 
development,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  nuclear- powered  merchant  ships. 

There  is  no  hiding  the  problems  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  High  capi- 
tal, construction,  and  operating  costs 
have  made  U.S. -flag  ships  noncompeti- 
tive with  foreign  ships.  Despite  the  use 
of  Federal  subsidies  to  maintain  a  par- 
ity between  U.S.  and  foreign  costs  for 
some  essential  ship  operations,  the  in- 
dustry has  continued  to  decline.  Our 
ships  today  carry  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Norwegian  ships,  to  name  just  one  ex- 
ample, carry  twice  as  many  cargoes  to 
and  from  the  United  States  as  do  all 
American-flag  ships. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  forcibly  demonstrated,  our  need  for 
an  adequate  American  fleet  of  modern 
merchant  ships  has  not  declined— it  has 
expanded,  and  it  will  continue  tp  expand 
as  our  economy  grows. 

While  American  construction  and  op- 
erating costs  are  higher  than  those  of 
our  foreign  competitors,  there  is  one  area 
of  merchant  marine  technology  where 
the  United  States  has  a  clear  and  still 
unchallenged  lead — and  that  is  nuclear 
ship    propulsion.     American  .  engineers 


and  shipbuilders  have  built  scores  of  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  and  many 
nuclear-powered  surface  ships  for  the 
Navy,  and  the  world's  only  atomic- 
powered  merchant  ship,  the  NS  Savan- 
nah. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
take  advantage  of  our  undenied  lead  in 
nuclear  propulsion,  and  put  our  unique 
capabilities  in  this  area  to  work  for  the 
improvement  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  We  liave  a  golden  opportunity 
through  nuclear  energy,  to  regain  the 
lead  in  maritime  matters  and  put  our 
merchant  marine  back  on  its  feet.  Nu- 
clear power  offers  American  ships  a 
chance  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of 
high  construction  and  operating  costs. 

Properly  utilized,  new  nuclear-powered 
passenger  ships  might  put  an  ocean  trip 
to  the  United  States  within  the  economic 
reach  of  millions  in  Europe  who  cannot 
now  afford  such  a  trip.  Nuclear-powered 
bulk  carriers,  designed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  unique  capabilities  of  nuclear 
propulsion,  could  also  help  usher  in  a 
new  and  better  era  for  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine.  Nuclear-powered  ships  can  sur- 
pass foreign  fleets  in  speed,  cargo  capac- 
ity, and  operating  costs,  if  they  are  well 
designed  and  effectively  utilized. 

But  none  of  these  potentials  can  ever 
be  realized  unless  we  start.  The  initial 
cost  of  putting  nuclear-powered  mer- 
chant vessels  into  operation  will  be  high, 
at  least  for  the  near  future— and  for  this 
reason  some  additional  Federal  assist- 
ance will  be  necessary.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  I  am  introducing. 
Although  the  bill  I  am  introducing  is 
the  result  of  much  thought  and  careful 
consideration,  I  must  hasten  to  say  that 
it  is  not  a  polished,  final  version.  The 
point  is  we  have  had  enough  studies  and 
enough  reviews.  The  time  has  come  to 
get  this  problem  squarely  before  the 
Congress  so  that  our  committees  can 
consider  and  revamp  it  and  the  Congress 
can  work  its  ^111  on  it. 

My  bill  represents  only  one  effective 
way  to  move  ahead  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problems  which  must  be  met  be- 
fore nuclear-powered  merchant  ships 
can  fulfill  their  potential.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
furnish  aid  to  private  Industry  in  the  de- 
velopment, construction,  and  operation 
of  such  ships.  Such  assistance  would 
be  based  on  the  additional  costs  of  de- 
signing, building,  and  operating  a  nuclear 
ship,  as  compared  to  a  conventional  ship. 
The  general  framework  of  the  current 
law  would  be  used  to  carry  this  out. 

This  proposal  would  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers some  money.  But  only  in  the  short 
run.  I  am  confident  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear-powered  merchant 
fieet  will  ultimately  result  in  an  ex- 
panded industry — and  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  Federal  subsidies. 
Frankly,  I  doubt  if  a  second  generation 
of  nuclear-powered  ships,  such  as  ttiose 
contemplated  by  my  bill,  will  provide  all 
the  right  answers.  But  by  the  third  or 
fourth  generation,  where  each  builds  on 
the  advances  and  the  experience  of  those 
before  it,  will  significantly  Improve  the 
American  merchant  marine. 
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Obviously,  by  that  time  {other  nations 
will  be  producing  nuclear-powered  ships 
and  competing,  but  if  we  stwt  now,  when 
we  are  far  ahead  of  them  an  the  know- 
how,  they  will  be  in  the  fUtt  generation 
stage  when  we  are  in  thq  fourth. 

This  is  one  clear  route  to  a  significant, 
substantial  improvement  in  the  American 
merchant  marine,  and  in  our  national 
defense,  balance  of  payments,  and  inter- 
national commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFldER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2949)  to  amiecnd  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  aa  amended,  by 
inserting  a  new  title  X  to  jauthorize  aid 
in  developing,  constructing,  and  oper- 
ating privately  owned  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ships,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ion,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Commjctee  on  Com- 
merce. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  PROCUREMENT  BY 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgift.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  myself,  and  the  ^nior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Baltonstall], 
I  introduce,  by  request,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  durbig  the  fiscal 
year  1967  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purjboses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  requesting  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  and  explainibg  its  purpose 
be  printed  in  the  REcoRa  immediately 
following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Reccbd. 

The  bill  (S.  2950)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  |year  1967  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  iWssiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  tesi  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  M3r.  Russell  of 
Georgia  ifor  himself  and  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL>,  by  request,  was  neceived,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  rejferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servities. 

The  letter  presented  by 
of  Georgia  is  as  follows : 

The  Secretabt  or  |i)efense 
Washington,  Janfiary  24, 1966. 

Hon.  HUBBRT  HUUPHBKY, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Peesident:  Therb  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  "to 
authorize  appropriations  duijlng  fiscal  year 
1967  for  procurement  of  aliitj-aft.  missiles, 
natal  vessels,  and  tracked  cdmbat  vehicles, 
*Ai  research,  development,  tefet,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces  iand  for  other 
PJiipoBes."  This  proposal  Is  i  fc  part  of  the 
department  of  Defense  legislative  program 
for  the  89th  Congress,  and  ithe  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  advised  thati  enactment  of 
the  proposal  would  be  In  a<J(}ord  with  the 
program  of  the  President.  i 

While  this  proposal  Is  Idenltlcal  In  form  to 
«>•  provisions  of  Public  Law  i»-37,  approved 
June  11,  1966,  providing  autjiorlzatlons  for 
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appropriations  as  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 412(b),  PubUc  Law  86-149,  as  amended. 
It  also  Includes  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations for  tracked  combat  vehicles  and  for 
use  as  an  emergency  fund  for  research,  de- 
velopment. t.est.  and  evaluation,  or  procure- 
ment or  production,  as  required  by  sections 
304  and  305  of  the  act,  respectively. 

This  prop>osal  would  provide  for  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  as  needed  In  each  of 
the  categories  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles  for  each  of 
the  military  departments  In  the  amount  of 
the  new  obllgatlonal  authority  being  re- 
quested for  such  purposes  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1967.  In  addition,  the 
proposal  would  provide  fund  authorization 
In  amounts  equal  to  the  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority Included  In  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1967  In  total  for  each  of  the 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
appropriations  for  the  military  departments 
and  the  defense  agencies  and  for  use  as  an 
emergency  fund  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  pro- 
duction for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Where  applicable,  the  amounts  requested  for 
fund  authorization  reflect  the  amotints  In- 
cluded In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  sup- 
port of  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

The  Committees  on  Armed  Services  will 
be  furnished,  as  In  the  past,  Intbrmatlon 
with  respect  to  the  program  for  which  fund 
authorization  Is  being  requested  In  a  form 
Identical  to  that  submitted  In  explanation 
and  Justification  of  the  budget  request.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Department  of  Defense  will  be 
prepared  to  submit  any  other  data  required 
by  the  committees  or  their  staffs. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  wlU  desire  that  top  civilian  and 
military  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  prepared  to  make  presentations 
explaining  and  Justifying  their  respective 
programs  as  In  the  past. 

For  ready  reference,  there  are  attached 
tables  showing  the  results  of  previous  con- 
gressional action  on  af^llcable  budget  re- 
quests, together  with  the  amounts  of  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  being  requested  In 
the  supplemental  estimate. 
,  Sincerely, 

BOBEBT  S.  McNAMAKA. 

Enclosures,  tables,  two. 

Table  of  amounts  requested  for  aircraft, 
missiles,  ships,  arid  tracked  combat  vehicle 
procurement  authorization  in  fiscal  year 
1967  request  as  compared  with  fiscal  year 
1966  budget 

(In  thousands] 


Aircraft 


Army 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

Air  Foroe 

Missiles: 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

Naval  vessels:  Navy.. 
Tracked  conibst  vehi- 
cles: 

Army 

Marine  Corps 

Total 


Author- 
Ue<l, 
fiscal 
year 
4966  > 


$1. 311. 000 
2.838.700 
6.2M,700 

317.  700 

395,800 

42.700 

863,800 

1,  721. 000 


78,800 
ia900 


Appro- 
priated, 
fiscal 
year 
1966  > 


12,872,100 


$1,311,000 

2, 842, 800 
5, 261. 500 

341.000 

384.400 

42.700 

863,800 

1,590,500 


75,800 
10,900 


R<>- 

quested, 
fiscal 
year 
1967 


$592,500 
1,  422, 200 
3, 961. 300 

356,500 

367,700 

17,700 

1, 189. 500 

1,751,300 


399.200 
3,700 


12, 724,400;  10, 021, 600 


>  Includes  aniounts  totaling  $496,100,000  provided 
throuRh  "Emergency  fund,  southeast  Asia"  Public  Law 
89-213  and  $3,417,700,000  requested  in  fiscal  year  1966 
sup|ilcin«"nt:il  aiithorir.ation  request. 

I  Includes  amounts  totalinx  $496,100,000  provided 
through  "Emericency  fund,  stiuttieast  Asia"  I'ubUc  Law 
89-213  and  $3,417,700,000  requested  in  fiscal  year  1966 
supplemental  budget  estimate  request. 


Table  of  acounts  requested  for  RJ).T.  <fr  E. 

authorisation  in  fiscal  year  1967  request 
as  compared  toith  fiscal  year  1966  budget 
tin  thousands] 


Research,  develop- 

Antbor- 

Appro- 

Re- 

ment, test,  and 

izedflscal 

priated 

quested 

evalualiou 

year 

fiscal 

fiscal 

year  1906  • 

yearig06> 

year  1987 

Anny... 

$1,434,395 

$1,434,395 

$1,518,900 

Navy  (including  the 

Marine  Corps) 

1,491,770    1,491.7701  1,748,600 

Air  Forct 

3,174.985   3.174,985'  3.053,800 

Pefense  agencies 

495,000 

496.000       459.050 

Emergency  fund 

(») 

125,000       125.000 

Total 1. 

6,506,150 

6.721.150 

6, 905, 359 

>  Includes  $151,650,000  In  fiscal  year  1966  supplemental 
authorization  reqm<6t. 

'  Includes  $151,650,000  in  fiscal  year  1966  supplemental 
budget  estimate  request. 


budget  estimate  request 
'  Not  available 


AID  TO  CHILDREN  UNDER  FOSTER 
CARE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  a  bill  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  assist  the  States 
in  furnishing  aid  and  services  with  re- 
spect to  children  under  foster  care. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  through  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Friday,  March  4,  so  that  other 
Senators  may  add  their  names  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  bill  (8.  2951)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  assist  the  States 
in  furnishing  aid  and  services  with  re- 
spect to  children  under  foster  care,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Inouye  (for  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Morse)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


LABOR  BILL  OF  RIGHTS- 
DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  so  as  to  make  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  labor  organization  to  dis- 
criminate on  accoimt  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

The  great  majority  of  unicms  do  not 
discriminate  in  their  membership  prac- 
tices. But,  unfortimately.  discrimination 
does  occur  in  some  instances.  It  is  these 
few  exceptions  against  which  my  bill  is 
directed. 

We  have,  of  course,  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which  prohibits  dis- 
crimination by  labor  organizations.  But 
the  enforcement  machinery  is  very  cvim- 
bersome  and  has  yet  to  be  proved  effec- 
tive. The  present  machinery  is  set  in 
motion  by  a  complaint  signed  under  oath 
by  an  aggrieved  party  or  by  a  member 
of  the  Equsil  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission.      The    Commission    must 
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then  undertake  a  secret  investigation  to 
determine  whether  there  Is  "reasonable 
cause"  to  believe  that  the  charge  is  true. 
Then  the  Commission  must  seek  volun- 
tary compliance  of  the  party  responsible 
for  the  discrimination.  Then  there  may 
be  further  waiting  periods  to  allow  agen- 
cies of  the  State  to  take  action  or  in 
order  to  again  try  to  get  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  the  aggrieved  party.  And 
only  then  can  the  party  who  is  unem- 
ployed because  of  union  bigotry  go  into 
a  court  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
seek  an  end  to  the  discrimination. 

So  in  fact,  we  see  that  this  enforce- 
ment machinery  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  causes  a  long  and  serious  delay 
before  the  aggrieved  party  can  seek  re- 
Uef. 

My  bill  would  provide  effective  en- 
forcement against  union  discrimination. 
By  making  this  an  unfair  labor  practice, 
we  can  make  use  of  the  existing  ma- 
chinery of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  bear  down  upon  discriminatory 
practices.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  could  itself  petition  a  US.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  enforcement  if  a  union 
disregarded  the  Board's  own  order.  The 
result  would  be  more  rapid  and  cheaper 
enforcement  of  a  national  policy  by  an 
organization  which  would  be  more  con- 
versant with  unions  and  their  hiring 
practices. 

Mr.  President,  the  Republican  Party 
has  traditionally  upheld  the  concept  of 
"individualism."  and  this  bill,  in  my 
opinion,  fits  within  this  great  tradition. 
We  can  talk  about  various  theories  of 
government,  but  in  the  end.  it  is  the  in- 
div  idual  man  that  counts.  Any  govern- 
ment, any  society,  fulfills  its  function 
only  if  it  serves  the  individual  man. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  truly  "Great  Society," 
we  must  assure  every  individual  the  op- 
portunity to  further  his  individual  goals, 
to  improve  himself,  to  move  up  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  abilities.  We  must 
protect  the  individual  citizen  against  the 
potential  abuses  ,of  excessive  power,  be 
it  big  business;  labor,  or  government. 
My  bill  would  do  Just  that.  It  would 
insure  that  no  man  would  be  denied  op- 
portunity because  of  his  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

At  a  time  when  our  society  is  locked 
In  a  worldwide  struggle  with  a  coUec- 
tivist  government  which  holds  the  right 
of  an  individual  in  contempt.  I  think  we 
can  do  no  less  than  let  the  world  know 
that  our  Nation  is  second  to  none  in  its 
rtfectlve  protection  of  the  individual. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  give  this  bill  their  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  on  the  table  until  February  28  for  ad- 
ditional cosponsors. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  until  Pebniary  28  as 
requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2956)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
make  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  la- 
bor organization  to  discriminate  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dominicx.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
REMARKS  MADE  ON  THE  DEATH 
OP  ADM.  CHESTER  W.  NIMTTZ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Service  Committee  and  as  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  death  of  Fleet 
Adm.  Chester  W.  Nlmltz. 

Admiral  Nlmitiz  was  one  of  Texas' 
most  talented  sons.  His  military  career 
long  will  be  studied  by  our  sailors  and 
naval  officers.  He  had  a  unique  ability 
to  turn  adversity  into  triumph.  Given 
command  of  the  fleet  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
he  led  it  to  victory. 

Chester  WilUam  Nlmltz  was  bom 
February  24,  1885,  in  a  gingerbread  hotel 
in  FVederlcksburg,  in  Gillespie  County, 
Tex.  Those  were  frontier  days  in  the 
territory  west  of  San  Antonio,  and  the 
hotel  built  by  Chester  Nimitz'  grand- 
father. Charles  Nimitz,  was  one  of  the 
first  In  the  area. 

The  grandfather  was  a  retired  sea  cap- 
tain, and  his  hotel — although  more  than 
200  miles  from  the  gulf  coast — was 
equipped  with  a  ship's  bridge  and  a  pilot 
house  from  which  he  and  his  grandson 
could  scan  the  hills  and  prairies. 

The  people  of  Fredericksburg  never 
have  forgotten  Chester  Nimitz.  In  re- 
cent years  they  honored  his  birthday 
with  special  festivities.  He  was  a  man 
to  be  proud  of. 

Chester  Nimitz  left  Fredericksburg  for 
the  Naval  Academy  even  before  he  had 
completed  high  school.  During  World 
War  I,  he  served  on  and  commanded 
several  ships  in  the  Far  East  and  became 
an  expert  in  submarine  and  dlesel 
engines. 

After  World  War  I.  he  commanded  a 
submarine  division,  attended  the  Naval 
War  College  and  directed  one  of  the  first 
Naval  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps 
at  the  University  of  California.  By  1939 
he  was  a  rear  admiral. 

On  December  17,  1941,  Nlmltz  was 
named  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  with  the  rank  of  admiral.  He 
began  to  rebuild  the  U.S.  fleet  and  to 
plan  a  campaign  with  other  allied  navies 
in  the  Pacific.  His  Pacific  Fleet  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Midway,  the  Solo- 
mons, the  Gilbert  Islands,  the  Marshalls, 
the  Mariarias,  the  Philippines.  Iwo  Jima, 
and  Okinawa.  Victories  in  these  naval 
confrontations  led  to  the  defeat  of  Japa- 
nese aggression. 

In  1941.  Nimitz  became  a  five-star  fleet 
admiral,  the  first  to  reach  this  new  and 
highest  naval  rank.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  for  the  United  States  when  Japan 
surrendered  aboard  the  battleship  Mis- 
souri in  Tokyo  Bay,  September  2.  1945. 

Admiral  Nimitz  served  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  until  he  retired  from 
active  duty  in  1947.  He  next  served  his 
Nation  as  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Later  he  was  named 
a  United  Nations  commissioner  and 
chairman  of  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Internal  Security  and  Individual 
Rights. 

America  has  had  many  notable  naval 
heroes.  Mr.  President,  and  Chester  Nlm- 
ltz is  one  of  the  greatest.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  under  Admiral  Nimitz 


during  World  War  n  as  a  seaman  on  one 
of  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  i 
know  first  hand  of  the  spirit  and  devo- 
tion  which  he  engendered  in  the  entire 
Pacific  naval  force. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
Texans  and  for  all  Americans  mourning 
the  passing  of  this  eminent  naval  gen- 
tleman.  America  was  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  such  men  when  world  war  struck 
His  example  has  inspired  thousands  of 
subsequent  naval  officers  and  men.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  better  navy  and  a  more 
secure  Nation  today  because  Chester 
Nlmltz  showed  men  how  to  get  a  job 
done,  effectively  and  In  great  good 
humor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  his 
obituary  published  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Admiral  Nimitz  Dies — Led  Pacific  Plut 

San  Francisco.  February  20.— Fleet  Adm 
Chester  W.  Nlmltz  died  today  In  his  home 
here.     He  was  80  years  old. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was  In  charge  of 
asaembllng  the  Pacific  force  of  2  million 
men  and  5,000  ships  that  drove  the  Japanese 
back  to  their  homeland. 

The  former  commander  in  chief  of  the  V3. 
Pacific  Fleet  suffered  a  cerebral  thrombosta. 
or  stroke,  early  last  month. 

He  was  released  from  the  Oak  Knoll  Naval 
Hospital  In  Oakland  February  1,  but  he  wa« 
reported  In  serious  condition  again  Friday 
and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  naval  doc- 
tors at  his  white  frame  home  on  the  Terba 
Buena  Island  naval  reservation  overlooking 
San  FYanclsco  Bay. 

He  would  have  been  81  years  old  on  Thurs- 
day. 

CHOSEN  AfTEX  DISASTER 

When  Admiral  Nlmltz  took  over  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  on  December  31.  1941,  many  of  Its 
ships  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
sunk  by  the  Japanese  In  the  surprise  attack 
on  December  7  on  Hawaii. 

Without  haste — Admiral  Nlmltz  always 
proceeded  with  care — he  directed  the  deploy- 
ment of  such  carriers  and  cruisers  as  were 
left,  to  hold  the  line  until  that  moment, 
perhaps  2  years  away,  when  new  battleships 
could  be  ready. 

With  Adm.  Ernest  King.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  President  Roosevelt,  and  the 
Navy's  other  strategy  plannero.  Admiral 
Nlmltz  had  to  undergo  the  anguish  of  being 
unable  to  answer  the  cry  of  soldiers  trapped 
on  Bataan: 

"Where's  the  fleet?" 

When  the  new  battleships,  cruisers,  car- 
riers, and  destroyers  did  arrive,  Admiral 
Nlmltz  and  the  Navy  cleared  the  seas  of 
Japanese  warships  In  a  series  of  spectacular 
naval  battles. 

VICTORY   PROPHECT   FULnLLED 

Eight  months  after  announcing  on  New 
Year's  Day  that  1945  would  be  a  sad  year  for 
the  Japanese.  Admiral  Nlmltz  sat  at  a  table 
on  the  deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Missouri  on  Sep- 
tember 2  to  sign  the  Japanese  capitulation. 

Chester  William  Nlmltz  was  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1885  in  a  gingerbread  hotel  In 
Fredericksburg.  Tex.,  built  by  his  grand- 
father, Charles  Nimitz,  a  retired  sea  captain. 
The  captain  had  equipped  his  hotel  with  » 
ship's  bridge  and  a  pilothouse  from  which 
he  could  scan  the  hills  and  prairies. 

Young  Chester's  father  died  6  months  be- 
fore he  was  born.  In  his  young  years,  while 
staying  on  occasions  with  his  grandfather, 
the  future  admiral  heard  many  tall  tales 
about  the  sea. 
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But  he  dreamed  of  being  a  soldier,  not  a 
ttllor,  and  while  In  high  schjool  tried  for  an 
sppolntment  to  West  Point.  When  none 
was  available  he  took  a  coinpetitive  exam- 
ination for  Annapolis,  and  was  accepted 
wben  he  was  only  15  years  o^d. 

He  left  high  school  to  enter  the  Naval 
Academy  and  was  not  awiided  his  high 
school  diploma  until  many  ywrs  later,  when 
h*  had  retired  from  active  Navy  duty.  He 
probably  was  the  only  persoi^  ever  to  gradu- 
ate from  high  school  In  thfe  uniform  of  a 
fleet  admiral.  i 

At  the  Naval  Academy,  bhester  Nlmltz 
eicelled  in  mathematics  and  tn  physical  ex- 
ercise. He  was  nicknamed  "Matty"  because 
his  proficiency  In  setting  up  exercises  was 
second  only  to  that  of  Matiy  Strohm.  the 
Academy's  physical    Instructor. 

Chester  Nimitz  stroked  thf  crew  in  1905, 
the  year  he  graduated.  In  tH«  "Lucky  Bag," 
fie  Academy  yearbook,  he  wjas  described  as 
a  man  "of  cheerful  yesterdays  and  confident 
tomorrows." 

DISILLUSIONED    AT   GVART 

After  the  2  years'  sea  duty  Daqulred  by  law. 
he  became  an  ensign.  He  said  later  that  he 
was  not  overly  enthusiastic  ftt  his  first  ex- 
perience with  the  sea.  I 

"I  got  frightfully  seasick,  pud  must  con- 
fess to  some  chilling  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
sea,"  he  said. 

Ensign  Nlmltz  was  a  handsome,  self- 
assured  young  officer,  who  s&^  to  It  that  he 
knew  the  technical  phases  of;  his  profession. 
In  his  early  days  in  the  Navy  he  commanded 
an  assortment  of  obsolete  mlnpr  vesesls.  and 
was  much  pleased  when  hei  received  com- 
mand of  the  old  destroyer  Sa^hen  Decatur. 
During  a  storm,  the  engineer  ©t  the  destroyer 
telephoned  from  the  englneroom  that  the 
vessel  was  taking  on  water  rataldly  and  soon 
would  sink.  Lieutenant  wlmltz  replied 
soothingly:  | 

"Just  look  on  page  84  of  tBarton's  Engi- 
neering Manual.'  It  will  teil  you  what  to 
do"    The  vessel  was  saved.   T 

I 

WON  LIFESAVING  MMAL 

to  1912,  Lieutenant  Nimltt;  was  awarded 
the  Navy's  Silver  Llfesavlng  Medal  for  sav- 
ing a  shipmate  from  drown(lng.  He  wore 
this  medal  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
»reer,  along  with  the  five  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  awards  for  wairtlme  exploits. 

hi  1913.  Lieutenant  Nlmltz  wrote  a  friend- 
On  April  9,  I  had  the  good  sense  to  marry 
Catherine  Vance  Freeman  ©f  WoUaston. 
liass." 

Miss  Freeman  was  the  (itughter  of  a 
•mpplng  broker.  By  way  of  a  honeymoon, 
we  young  officer  was  assigned  to  study  dlesel 
wglnes  In  Germany  and  Belgium  for  a  year 
,K    «  '■""™  ^  ^^^  United  $tetes.  he  built 

?„*,w  v"^"".  ^'^^  '^^^''^  «'^8l'»«  at  the  New 
Tork  Naval  Shipyard  In  ftroomyn.  While  he 
was  demonstrating  the  engine  his  left  hand 
was  caught  In  the  mechanism,  and  one  of 
nu  nngers  was  severed. 

Dimng  World  War  I,  Lleutehant  Comman- 
a1„  o  ^'^  '^^"^  ^  <=*»'«'  ot  staff  to  Rear 
«;^  ^™"^'  ^  Roblson,  commander  of  the 
wbmarlne  division  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  He 
Mm  "°v  ^"'"  action.  Subnwlnes  at  that 
«me,  he  said,  were  still  regarded  "as  a 
^^  between  a  Jules  Verne  fantasy  and  a 

ESTABLISHED  RESERVE  |0N1T 

E  o  '^  •*'  California  to  establish  the  first 
b.twl^*"'*  Offl<="»-  tralntog  unit.  The 
ti-iT!!^'''*"  P*""**  included  wrvlce  on  bat- 
as  .V^,^  *°.**  "  "  '='■"''*'■  commander  as  well 
Bt  im/k  '^'°'"  advanced  naval  schools. 
\  i»38  he  was  a  rear  adnHrajI 

two  su^,^5"^,^  Nlmltz's  natne  was  one  of 

to  ciS^  nf  ♦^  1°''  "'^  P***  "f  commander 
»  Chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.    fThe  other  was 


that  of  Adm.  Husband  E.  Kimmel,  who  got 
the  assignment. 

Admiral  Nlmltz  was  in  his  home  In  Wash- 
ington listening  to  a  symphony  on  the  radio 
when  he  heard  the  news  that  Pearl  Harbor 
had  been  attacked.  He  picked  up  his  hat 
and  went  down  to  the  office  of  the  Clilef 
of  Naval  Operations  for  orders.  A  few 
days  later.  Admiral  Kimmel  was  relieved  and 
Admiral  Nimitz  was  on  his  way  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

WENT  TO  POST  AS  CIVILIAN 

Admiral  Nimitz  made  the  train  trip  to  the 
west  coast  in  civilian  clothes  under  an  as- 
sumed name.  Mrs.  Nlmltz  missed  her  sewing 
bag.  and  it  was  not  until  many  months  later 
that  she  learned  that  her  husband  had  used 
it  to  carry  secret  documents  dealing  with 
the  extent  of  damage  to  the  fleet  in  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack. 

The  65  million  square  miles  of  the  Pacific 
became  well  known  to  Admiral  Nlmltz  as 
he  cotV:emplated  the  operations  charts  that 
were  to  carry  the  story  of  defeat  and  victory 
In  the  next  few  years.  While  waiting  for 
U.S.  yards  to  turn  out  the  ships  he  needed. 
Admiral  Nimitz  built  up  his  combat  teams. 
These  were  commanded  by  Admirals  William 
F.  Halsey,  Marc  A.  Mltschner.  Richmond  K. 
Turner,  Raymond  A.  Spruance,  and  Tb(»nas 
C.  Kincaid. 

Admiral  Nlmltz  handled  these  complex 
men  with  skill  and  insight,  as  he  did  every- 
one. 

AVOIDED    PROTOCOL   TROT7BLE 

He  flew  to  Australia  to  call  on  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  to  avoid 
any  protocol  friction.  Once  when  a  sailor 
from  Texas  dropped  in  on  him  at  Pacific 
Fleet  headquarters  to  chat.  Admiral  Nimitz 
sent  for  a  Navy  photographer  to  take  a  pic- 
ture. 

"It  seems  that  his  shipmates  bet  him  $20 
he  wouldn't  get  to  see  me."  the  admiral  ex- 
plained. "I  wanted  him  to  have  the  evi- 
dence." 

When  he  took  over  command  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet.  Admiral  Nlmltz  was  quick  to  see 
that  a  great  weakness  lay  in  the  lack  of 
forward  repair  stations  and  maintenance 
squadrons.  When  those  squadrons  came 
into  being  at  his  insistence,  the  Navy  was 
prepared  to  take  the  fight  to  the  Japanese. 

The  first  major  Pacific  naval  battle  after 
Pearl  Harbor  came  on  May  8,  1942.  in  the 
Coral  Sea.  This  was  the  world's  first  naval 
battle  fought  entirely  in  the  air.  without 
the  carriers  even  sighting  each  other  or  a 
shot  being  exchanged  between  surface  ves- 
sels. It  was  adjudged  an  American  success, 
although  the  Japanese  shot  down  many  U.S. 
planes. 

BATTLE   SAVED   ATTSlllALIA 

The  aircraft  carrier  Lexington  was  lost  to 
Japanese  >'bombB.  but  the  Coral  Sea  victory 
saved  Australia  and  New  Zealand  from  in- 
vasion. A  later  victory  at  Midway  removed 
the  Japanese  Navy  as  an  Immediate  threat 
to  Hawaii,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  United 
States. 

During  the  first  half  of  1944.  Admiral 
Nimitz  employed  the  main  fighting  strength 
of  the  Pacific  Navy  in  the  central  Pacific. 
The  bloody  victory  at  "«arawa  was  followed 
by  the  "great  turkey  sh<$>t"  In  the  Marianas, 
where  U.S.  aviators  downed  402  out  of  645 
Japanese  planes  sighted. 

At  his  headquarters  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Ad- 
miral Nlmltz  set  an  example  to  his  staff  by 
keeping  in  the  peak  of  physical  condition. 

He  swam  and  took  long  walks,  his  pet 
schnauzer  dog  trotting  along  with  him. 
Sometimes  at  night,  he  took  a  drink  of  bour- 
bon whisky  to  relax. 

MADE    JELLT    FOR    8TA»T 

While  waiting  for  news  of  a  Navy  engage- 
ment, he  would  go  to  the  firing  range  and 
grimly  fire  his  pistol,  or  stand  In  his  kitchen 
and  make  jelly  from  prickly  pears  he  grew 


outside  his  quarters.  Subordinates  duti- 
fully tasted  the  jelly,  which  he  made  by  a 
recipe  from  his  boyhood  days. 

In  November  1945,  with  the  war  over. 
Admiral  Ninutz  became  one  of  the  senior 
naval  officers  elevated  to  the  newly  created 
rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  a  rank  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  General  of  the  Army,  or  Field 
Marshal  in  the  service  of  other  countries. 

HONORED    BT    MANT    NATIONS 

After  the  war.  Admiral  Nlmltz  continued  to 
be  honored  for  hU  brUUant  wartime  service. 
He  received  major  decorations  from  11  for- 
eign countries.  Including  the  British  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  Fifteen 
unlverslUes  and  colleges  awarded  him  hon- 
orary degrees. 

In  1949.  Admiral  Nlmltz  was  named  by  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  to  supervUe  a 
proposed  plebiscite  to  determine  whether 
Kashmir  should  become  part  of  India  or 
should  be  linked  to  Pakistan.  International 
compUcatlons  kept  the  plebiscite  oommU- 
sion  from  functioning. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  appointed  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  to  head  a  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  and  Individual  Rights 
Because  oX-opposltion  In  Congress  the  com- 
mittee never  functioned. 

REFUSED   TO    WRITE    MEMOIRS 

Although  he  had  commanded  1,000  ships 
and  2  million  men  in  World  War  U.  Admiral 
Nlmltz  refused  to  write  memoirs.  He  al- 
lowed others  to  organize  birthday  parties  for 
him  in  his  later  years,  but  not  without 
grumbling.  On  his  75th  birthday,  he  was 
asked  if  he  were  looking  forward  to  the 
celebration. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  it."  he 
said.  "I  feel  the  same  way  about  It  as  the 
man  who  bought  himself  a  small  boat.  His 
two  happiest  days  were  when  he  bought  It 
and  when  he  sold  it." 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Nimitz  had  three  daugh- 
ters and  a  son.  They  were  Catherine  Vance 
Nimitz.  who  was  married  to  James  T.  Lay. 
a  naval  officer;  Anne  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
Monson  Nimitz,  and  Oheeter  WllUam  Nlmltz. 
Jr..  who  followed  his  father  Into  the  Navy. 
In  his  later  years.  Admiral  Nlmltz  made  his 
home  In  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  asking  that  there 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  docmnent  a  com- 
pilation of  speeches  about  him  here, 
along  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  of 
service  to  the  United  States,  and  ask  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  at  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor has  stated  that  he  spoke  for  many 
Americans  in  saying  that  Admiral  Nimitz 
was  a  great  hero.  He  certainly  spoke 
for  me.  I  was  privileged  to  know  Ad- 
miral Nimitz.  He  was  a  great  man.  He 
was  one  of  this  country's  greatest  sea 
captains. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  also  stated  he 
was  speaking  for  those  who  mourn  his 
passing.    I,  too,  share  those  sentiments. 

America  has  lost  a  great  sea  leader  and 
a  great  citizen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
whether  he  wishes  the  resolution  read  for 
immediate  consideration. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  advise  the  Chair 
that  I  win  not  ask  that  It  be  immediately 
considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.*  226)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
s.  Rks  220 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  a  compilation  of  the  re- 
marks of  Senators  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nlmltz  on 
February  20,  1968.  at  the  age  of  eighty,  after 
long  and  distinguished  service  to  his  Nation. 


EXPRESSION  OF  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  THA^  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD 
REMAIN  AN  INDEPENDENT 

AGENCY 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  "that  the  congressional  declara- 
tion in  section  4(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  that  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion should  not  'be  affiliated  with  or  be 
within  any  other  agency  or  department 
of  the  Federal  Government,'  is  an  emi- 
nently sound  policy  from  which  there 
should  be  no  deviation." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution remain  at  the  desk  for  5  days  for 
additional  cosponsors  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  remain  at  the  desk  as 
requested,  and  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  the 
need  for  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
was  made  clear  in  my  remarks  to  the 
Senate  on  February  9. 

It  was  then  I  disclosed  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  contacting  private  groups 
in  an  effort  to  gain  enough  supp<jrt  to  put 
forward  its  plan  to  destroy  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  and  to  bury  it  in  some 
obscure  corner  in  the  Department  of 
Conunerce. 

In  its  attempt  to  gamer  backing  for 
this  questionable  proposal,  the  admin- 
istration has  resorted  to  stratagems  that 
are  something  less  than  wholesome. 

Hints,  perhaps  promises,  have  been 
given  to  the  effect  that  if  SBA  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
there  will  be  an  Under  Secretary  for 
Small  Business.  This  might  truly  be 
called  the  laurel  technique.  There  is 
honor  in  the  leaves  and  poison  in  the 
extract.  And  that  poison  is  meant  for 
small  business. 

It  has  been  common  knowledge  for 
years  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
reflects  on  many  occasions  the  views  of 
the  gigantic  enterprises  of  the  country. 
Is  it  then  reasonable  to  assume  that  this 
Department.  Influenced  by  the  large 
chains,  would  look  with  favor  upon  low- 
interest  loans  to  the  Independent  grocer? 


Would  the  officers  of  the  Department, 
who  have  had  longstanding  dealings 
with  the  big  rubber  companies,  have 
tender  sjrmpathies  for  the  Independent 
tire  dealer? 

The  questions  themselves  provide  the 
answers. 

The  admihlstration  has  not  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  reorganization  plan  to  trans- 
fer the  SBA  to  Commerce,  because  it  Is 
still  trying  to  gain  support  for  the  idea. 

The  time  to  tell  the  administration  to 
stop  all  this  nonsense  is  now.  and  we  can 
do  thi&  by  adopting  the  resolution  I  have 
introduced. 

When  he  was  a  U.S.  Senator,  the  late 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
highlighted  the  need  for  SBA  to  have 
independent  status  when  he  said: 

Such  an  agency  must  be  truly  Independ- 
ent and  not  subject  to  the  veto  power  of  the 
Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  such  Independence 
Is  necessary  to  give  small  business  an  effec- 
tive voice  In  the  Government. 

These  remarks  of  the  late  President 
state  very  well  the  necessity  of  keeping 
SBA  away  from  the  thumb  of  any  other 
department  and  that  Is  the  real  purpose 
of  my  resolution. 

Through  the  years  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  received  strong  bi- 
partisan support.  It  needs  that  kind  of 
support  more  now  than  ever,  and  I  have 
confidence  that  it  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Congress. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  weekly  staff  report 
to  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee dated  February  5,  1966.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  weekly  staff  report  to  the  Senate 
Snaall  Business  Committee.  Feb.  5, 1966) 

Senator  Sparkman  Amazed  at  Rumo«s  or 
SBA  Merges  into  Department  op  Com- 
merce 

In  a  statement  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  stated:  "I  would 
be  amazed  If  serious  consideration  Is  being 
given  to  allowing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  absorb  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. When  this  agency  was  first  cre- 
ated, there  was  considerable  debate  In  Con- 
gn'eas  on  this  very  question.  \*  •  •  Among 
those  who  stood  up  for  a  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Independent  of  the  policies  and 
Influence  of  other  departments  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  •  •  •  was  the  then  senior  Senator 
from  Texas,  now  President  of  the  United 
States.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  John- 
son had  long  been  a  champion  of  the  small 
business  firms  of  this  country  and,  during 
that  debate,  the  President  said,  and  I  quote: 

"  This  blU  would  place  the  small  business 
activities  of  the  Government  under  two  ma- 
jor departments — Treasury  and  Commerce, 
and  yet,  practically  all  of  us  subscribe  to  the 
principle  that  a  Small  Business  Agency  can- 
not be  effective  unless  it  Is  Independent.'  " 

Senator  Sparkman  also  reminded  the  Sen- 
ate that  Vice  President  Hitmphret,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
from  June  1960  until  December  19M,  had 
stated  on  the  same  subject: 

"I  say  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  friend- 
ship of  small  business  If  we  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  have  too  much  to  say  about  the 
definite  standards  to  be  set  with  respect  to 


small  business,  because  I  do  not  believe  either 
one  of  them  Is  particularly  noteworthy  as  a 
champion  of  small-business  enterprise.  That 
U  not  their  record.  They  have  competeoce 
in  other  fields,  but  not  in  this  one. 

"I  am  delighted  that  the  committee  has 
come  forward  with  a  bill  that  gives  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration powers  unto  himself.  •  •  •  ■• 

Senator  Sparkman  also  reminded  the  Sen- 
ate that  on  July  30,  1963,  when  Eugene  P. 
Foley's  nomination  for  SBA  Administrator 
was  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, he  had  asked  Mr.  Foley  whether  "You 
subscribe  to  this  idea  •  •  •  of  an  independent 
agency?"  and  Mr.  Foley  replied: 

"1  do  wholeheartedly,  Senator.  I  assure 
you  that  as  far  as  it  Is  within  my  power 
there  will  be  no  change." 

Alluding  to  a  newspaper  article  that  said 
the  administration  has  under  active  consid- 
eration a  move  to  merge  SBA  into  the  Com- 
merce Department,  Senator  Sparkman  stat- 
ed: "I  have  been  concerned  about  these  ru- 
mors •  •  •  and  my  concern  has  deepened 
to  the  extent  that  I  feel  it  necessary  •  •  • 
that  I  speak  out  on  this  subject.  •  •  *  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  report  which  appeared 
Ln  the  Washington  Post  this  morning  is  ac- 
curate in  saying  that  a  proposal  to  place  the 
SBA  within  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is 
being  seriously  considered  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  certainly  hope  that  it  is  not  ac- 
curate, because  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
controversy  should  again  be  a  subject  of 
lengthy  debate  before  the  Congress." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
port brings  to  light  the  fact  that  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  when  a  Senator  from  Texas, 
opix)sed  all  efforts  to  place  the  small 
business  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

He  was  right  then.  He  should  be  kept 
right  on  this  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  February  14,  1966,  issue  of 
the  Vending  Line. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  The  U.S.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration here  has  been  in  the  center  of  a 
curious  tug-of-war  that  defies  logical  analjnls 
for  all  but  the  most  sophisticated  obBervers 
who  have  studied  ^e  Ins  and  outs  of  national 
politics,  as  played  In  the  United  States,  for 
many,  many  years. 

Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt.  Republican 
of  Vermont,  told  the  Senate  recently  that  "I 
have  learned  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion Is  electioneering  among  private  groups 
to  gain  support  for  Its  plan  to  destroy  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  •   •   • 

"This  explains  why  the  President  has  failed 
to  appoint  a  new  Administrator  of  SBA.  This 
explains  why  the  funds  of  the  agency  have 
been  so  dried  up  that  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  small  business  loan  applica- 
tions are  gathering  dust  In  the  regional  offlces 
of  the  SBA. 

"This  explains  why  Eugene  P.  Foley,  former 
Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration, has  t)een  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

"Perhaps  we  are  seeing  a  new  trend  in 
politics  that  first  became  manifest  when  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  Senate  opposed 
the  efforts  of  Republicans  to  give  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  legislative  author- 
ity. This  'smaU  business  be  damned"  atti- 
tude which  destroyed  the  attempt  to  give  the 
Senate  committee  the  power  it  should  haw. 
has  now  been  unleashed  again  and  may  bring 
at>out  the  undoing  of  the  Small  Buslne* 
Administration  as  an  Independent  agency. 
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"Tee:  we  are  witnessing  a  K<range  develop- 
ment In  American  politics- -b  development 
that  will  see  the  President  eifibrace  big  busi- 
ness with  his  right  arm  whtle  clasping  big 
labor  with  his  left.  And  wo^  unto  any  force 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  tits  great  trium- 
virate. I 

"One  wonders  what  will  Ifcappen  to  the 
small  entrepreneurs  of  Amerjoa  If  they  must 
come  as  supplicants  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Will  a  department  long  (iccustomed  to 
dealing  with  corporate  gianQs  care  much  or 
know  much  about  the  probleims  of  the  small 
firm?  Can  such  a  department  understand 
how  difficult  it  Is  for  a  small  iQuslnessman  to 
stand  up  to  the  competition  j  Of  his  powerful 
competitors?"  i 

Senator  John  J.  Sparkman,  Democrat,  of 
Alabama,  chairman  of  the  Seriate  Committee 
ou  SmaU  Business,  apparent  i  has  not  been 
a  party  to  the  various  moves;  nelng  made  by 
Eugene  Foley,  the  former  sBa  Administra- 
tor, to  add  to  his  bureaucrat^a  empire  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  iVice  President 
HoBEBT  H.  Humphrey,  who  |(tng  posed  as  a 
champion  of  small  business  jit  his  march  to 
power  but  now  Is  anxious  tol  Create  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  Image;  and  Presloent  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  whose  disdain  for  ptnall  business- 
men should  come  as  no  suirprlse  to  those 
who  have  known  him  for  deoades.  As  ma- 
jority leader,  LB.J.  not  onlkr  was  Involved 
with  Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker,  now  under 
Indictment  for  stealing,  In  Utrivlng  to  get 
special  privileges  by  which  tja  enrich  them- 
selves (always  legally,  or  sol  they  thought, 
unUl  Mr.  Baker  was  caugjit  redbanded 
throwing,  his  weight  arourfd  too  promis- 
cuously ) .  he  long  was  close  t^i  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kerr,  the  miUionatre  oilman  from 
Oklahoma  who  never  made  agXy  t>one8  about 
the  (act  that  he  used  the  Dftnocratlc  Party 
as  a  vehicle  by  which  to  enrich  himself  and 
then  used  his  wealth  to  corrupt  Senators,  If 
neceesary.  to  become  the  mosh,  powerful  man 
on  Capitol  Hill  until  his  deatjh  The  last  bit 
of  choice  news  about  the  1  tieup  between 
L.B.J..  Bobby  Baker,  and  ^nator  Robert 
Kerr  has  not  been  aired  yet.  ]  But  it  will  bob 
to  the  surface  in  time  in  Waai|lngton  Just  as 
surely  as  truth  will  come  opt  In  any  situ- 
ation. I 

Senator  Sparkman  Inserted  a  statement  In- 
to the  CoNGRcssioNAL  RECORf  the  other  day 
saying  that  he  would  be  "aifaazed  If  serious 
consideration  is  being  given  ltd  allowing  the 
Department  of  Commerce  jt»  absorb,  the 
Small  Business  Adminlstratl<)»i." 

"When  this  agency  wa«  flr^ti  created,  there 
was  considerable  debate  In  dqngress  on  this 
very  question."  Senator  Spa4»man  asserted. 
"Among  those  who  stood  up  for  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Indepencjant  of  the  poli- 
cies and  influence  of  other  (departments  of 
the  execuUve  branch  •  •  •>  was  the  then 
senior  Senator  from  Texas,  npw  President  of 
the  United  States.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Dur- 
ing that  debate,  the  Presld^at  said,  and  I 
quote : 

"ThU  bill  would  place  the!  Bmall  business 
acUvltles  of  the  Government  |  under  two  ma- 
jor departments — Treasury  *hd  Commerce, 
»nd  yet.  practically  all  of  us  subscribe  to  the 
principle  that  a  small  buslntss  agency  can- 
not be  effecUve  unless  it  is  independent. 

"I  say  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  f rlend- 
•nlp  of  small  business  U  we  aHow  the  Secre- 
l^ry  of  Commerce  and  the  ^acretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  have  too  much'  ttv  say  about  the 
oeflnlte  sundards  to  be  sel^  mth  respect  to 
anall  business,  because  I  ^  not  believe 
either  one  of  them  Is  particularly  noteworthy 
Ma  champion  of  small  business  enterprise. 
That  is  not  their  record.  Thfey  have  compe- 
'•nce  m  other  fields,  but  ncjt  in  this  one." 

Senator  Sparkman  also  reminded  the  Sen- 
«*  that  on  July  30.  1963,  When  Eugene  P. 
^ers  nomination  for  SBA  Administrator 
*»•  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
"Uttee,  he  had  asked  Mr.  Folw  whether  "you 


subscribe  to  this  idea  •  •  •  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency."  He  reported  that  the 
transcript  shows  Mr.  Foley  replied:  "I  do 
wholeheartedly.  Senator.  I  asstire  you  that 
as  far  as  It  Is  within  my  power  there  will  be 
no  change." 

Referring  to  the  newspaper  articles  and 
other  reports  that  the  White  House  has 
under  active  consideration  a  move  to  merge 
SBA  into  the  Commerce  Department,  Sena- 
tor Sparkman  declared:  "I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  these  rumors,  and  my  concern 
has  deepened  to  the  extent  that  I  feel  It 
necessary  that  1  speak  out. 

"I  cannot  believe  *  •  •  that  a  proposal 
to  place  the  SBA  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Is  being  seriously  considered.  I 
certainly  hope  that  It  Is  not  accurate,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  this  controversy 
should  again  be  a  subject  of  lengthy  debate 
before  the  Congress." 

Various  groups — no  doubt  stimulated  by 
Mr.  Foley  and  the  White  House — operated  for 
private  businessmen  have  begun  to  take 
stands  on  the  issue  here.  The  U.S.  Whole- 
sale Grocers'  Association,  of  which  Harold 
O.  Smith,  Jr.,  is  executive  vice  president,  has 
announced  that  it  is  giving  "8t;ong  en- 
couragement" to  the  Idea. 

"This  contemplated  action  is  most  encour- 
aging." Mr.  Smith  said.  "We  are  hopeful 
that  transfer  of  SBA  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  a  way  that  will  better  serve 
small  business,  will  receive  congressional 
approval." 

Those  who  are  closest  to  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son and  to  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  long  have 
realized  that  their  solicitude  for  small  busi- 
nessmen, or  for  any  other  groufw  in  the  so- 
ciety, was  designed  to  furnish  them  the  basis 
for  advancements  In  politics.  As  Senators, 
they  played  one  political  game  publicly  and 
another  game  privately — taking  advanced 
stands  In  speeches  and  otherwise,  but  per- 
sonally cultivating  the  richest  men  In  the 
Democratic  Party.  They  have  found  It  ex- 
peditious, in  recent  years,  to  cultivate  the 
bigger  businessmen,  for  they  realize  that 
private  capital  spending,  and  other  factors 
Involving  decisions  made  by  the  biggest  biisl- 
nessmen,  are  vital  to  them  In  retaining 
political  power.  Now  that  they  have  seen 
the  country  bursting  at  the  seams  with 
profits  and  prosperity,  they  believe  they  can 
get  away  with  quietly  burying  the  SBA  by 
transferring  it  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  thought — of  the  U.S.  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association  executive — that  transfer 
of  the  SBA  to  Commerce  would  increase  its 
effectiveness  for  small  businesses  has  an  ex- 
tremely hollow  ring  to  those  who  know 
Washington.  Such  a  transfer,  as  Senator 
Proutt,  Senator  Sparkman  and  other  knowl- 
edgeable men  know,  would  represent  a  bu- 
reaucratic victory  for  Mr.  Foley  (who  only 
10  years  ago  was  a  mere  attorney  on  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee)  but 
would  represent  a  distinct  defeat  for  small 
businessmen  who  might  need  credit  help, 
such  as  SBA  has  supplied  through  the  years. 

The  R«publlcans,  for  the  first  time  In  many 
years,  in  latching  onto  this  prospective  re- 
organization of  the  SBA,  are  scenting  a  real 
issue.  They  long  since  lost  the  small  busi- 
ness vote,  although  It  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  decisive  In  modern  politics.  If 
Mr.  Foley  has  his  way  and  the  transfer  Is 
made,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Republi- 
cans, U  they  hit  hard  on  the  Issue,  could 
make  plenty  of  political  hay  by  the  cutoff  of 
loan  funds  to  small  businessmen  and  the 
eminent  demise  of  the  SBA  as  an  effective 
agency.  It  Is  not  generally  realized,  but  the 
shrewder  politicians  long  have  known  that 
the  small  businessman  holds  the  key  to  vic- 
tory In  many  a  congressional  district.  Be- 
ginning In  1960.  this  small  businessman  (for 
many  reasons,  mostly  tied  in  with  credit  and 
Its  availability)  began  to  vote  Democratic, 
although  polls  before  that  had  shown  most 


of  them  to  be  In  the  Republican  corner.  Now, 
If  L3.J.  and  HH.H.  go  through  with  their 
plans  to  accommodate  Mr.  Foley's  bureau- 
crattc  grab,  they  may  find  that  small  busi- 
nessmen can  be  more  fiexlble  than  the  In- 
terest rates  which  are  supposed  to  flex  up 
and  down,  but  seem  to  go  in  only  one  ^Urec- 
tlon — up — whether  the  RepubUcans  or  Demo- 
crats are  In  power.  In  time,  small  business- 
men will  become  disillusioned  with  men  who 
first  led  them  up  the  hUl  to  see  a  vision  and 
then,  figuratively,  led  them  over  a  precipice 
to  dash  their  hopes. 

BOBBY  baker's  vending  EMPIRE  TOTTERS 

The  vending  empire  of  Robert  G.  (Bobby) 
Baker,  former  protege  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  has  become  virtually  a  shell,  with 
only  a  small  gross  business  that  apparently 
will  get  smaller. 

Officials  of  Northrop  Aviation  Co.  have  told 
reporters  here  that  when  1965  ended,  so  did 
the  contract  with  Mr.  Baker's  Serv-U  Corp. 
Serv-U  had  been  serving  the  company  at  Its 
Ventura  and  Anaheim  (Calif.)  plants,  while 
Automatic  Canteen  had  the  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness at  the  main  Northrop  plant  at  Haw- 
thorne. Calif.  Bids  were  let  for  the  business 
for  1966  and  In  the  future,  and  8erv-U  was 
not  the  low  bidder  and  was  dropped. 

Within  the  past  2  months.  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation  Co.  had  stopped  doing  business 
with  Serv-U.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  first  ma- 
jor blow  to  Mr.  Baker's  hitherto  lucrative 
food  vending  business  with  big  defend  con- 
tractors. The  North  American  contract 
grossed  more  than  $2,600,000  a  year  for  the 
company,  while  the  Northrop  contract  was 
understood  to  bring  in  something  over  $500  - 
000  a  year.  Together,  these  two  made  up 
"the  backbone  of  Baker's  financial  empire," 
according  to  the  Republican  minority  report 
on  the  Senate  probe  Into  the  gross  Impro- 
prieties of  Mr.  Baker  when  he  was  the  close 
confidant  of  L.B.J.,  then  majority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  later  Vice  President  (at 
the  time  Mr.  Baker's  acts  came  to  public  light 
and  attention ) . 

"Until  such  time  as  defense  contractors 
such  as  North  American  Aviation  and  North- 
rop decide  they  no  longer  want  to  do  bual- 
ness  with  Baker,  his  complete  financial  em- 
pire may  continue."  the  minority  report 
added.     Apparently,  that  time  has  come. 

FOOD    PRICES    EXPECTED    TO    GO    UP    AS    MUCH    IN 
1960  AS  m   1966 

Food  expenditures  in  1966  totaled  $85  bil- 
lion, up  $5  billion  from  1964  (not  counting 
expenditures  for  alcoholic  beverages),  while 
civilian  per  capiU  consumpUon  declined 
about  1  percent,  the  Economic  Research 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
reported  here  In  the  February  National  Food 
Situation,  a  quarterly;. 

The  food  expenditure  gain  reflected  a  6- 
percent  increase  in  total  sales  by  retail  stores 
and  a  lO-percent  Increase  in  sales  by  eating 
and  drinking  places.  The  Increase  In  total 
food  expenditures  was  unusually  large  in 
1965,  but  disposable  Income  rqet  even  more, 
so  the  percentage  of  Income  spent  on  food 
declined  sUghtly.  Totol  food  expenditures 
averaged  $436  per  capita  last  year,  18  2  per- 
cent of  disposable  income  of  $2,391  per  capita 
(that  which  la  left  after  taxes  and  certain 
other  unavoidable  costs  on  the  part  of  citi- 
zens) . 

There  was  a  23-percent  Increase  in  retail 
food  prices,  higher  military  purchases,  and 
greater  marketing  charges  in  1986.  Total 
civilian  food  use  Increased  only  slightly. 

Pood  expenditures,  according  to  tJSDA 
economists,  are  expected  to  increase  again 
this  year,  about  as  last  year  (depending  on 
many  factors) .  Per  capita  food  consumption 
Is  expected  to  remain  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  so  total  civilian  use  again  will  rise 
slightly  due  to  the  1.1 -percent  increases  in 
population  expected. 
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Sources  of  strength  In  the  demand  for  food 
In  1965  were  listed  as  (1)  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing general  economy,  coupled  with  an  In- 
creased level  of  employment;  (2)  further 
growth  In  population;  (3)  expanded  domestic 
food  assistance  programs,  and  (4)  increased 
food  procurement  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

Price  Increases  for  meat  led  the  advance 
In  food  prices  In  1J>«5.  Pork  prices  went  up 
spectacularly — advancing  14  percent  for  1965 
over  1964  as  a  whole,  and.  In  the  last  quarter, 
being  up  23  percent  over  average  prices  for 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Beef  prices 
went  up,  but  only  about  8  percent,  and.  de- 
spite substantially  Increased  broiler  supplies, 
retail  prices  averaged  3  percent  higher  In 
1966.  Prices  for  fishery  products  also  Joined 
in  the  general  advance,  going  up  3  percent. 

VENDING    LINX8    rmOM    MA.  OVKK  TH«   LOT 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  Publication 
No.  25.  "A  Message  for  Food  Warehousemen," 
Is  available  free  of  charge  from  the  Special 
Programs  Branch.  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. Washington.  D.C.  It  contains  guide- 
lines designed  to  prevent  rodent  defilement 
and  Insect  infestation  of  stored  food  prod- 
ucU  and  should  be  useful  to  some  In  the 
vending  field. 

Larston  D.  Pa«hak. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  227)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  as  follows: 

ExHisrr  1 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  congressional  declaration  In  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  should 
not  "be  affiliated  with  w  be  within  any  other 
agency  or  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment". Is  an  eminently  sound  policy  from 
which  there  should  be  no  deviation. 


wsutG,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hartkk.  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  iNOtTYE,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  McGk,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  MuNDT.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  (S.  2914)  to  extend  for  2 
years  Public  Law  815.  81st  Congress,  re- 
lating to  Federal  assistance  for  school 
construction  in  federally  Impacted  areas, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya  on  February 
10. 1966.       

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  February  21.  1966.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  9)  to  provide 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Induction  period. 


REVENUE    FOR    THE    DISTRICT   OP 
COLUMBIA— AMENDMENTS 

AMKNDMCNT    NO.  48S 

Mr.  BIBLE  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  11487)  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGsl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  2646  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  117  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschk  1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  at  Its 
next  printing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  622.  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  10.  1966,  the 
names  of  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Bartlbtt.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Domi- 
NiCK.  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervdj,  Mr.  Gro- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  220.  TO  REJECT  RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLAN  NO.  1  OP 
1966  PROVIDING  FOR  REORGA- 
NIZATION OF  COMMUNITY  RELA- 
TIONS FUNCTIONS  IN  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  AREA 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions will  conduct  hearings  on  Senate 
Resolution  220  Introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  to 
reject  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1966 
providing  for  reorganization  of  the  com- 
munity relations  functions  In  the  area 
of  civil  rights. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1966 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  February  10.  1966.  It  has 
been  reprinted  as  House  Document  No. 
379  and  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  February  10  on  page  2848. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  March  3-4. 
1966,  commencing  at  10  ajn.  in  room 
3304  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Such  persons  who  would  like  to  testify 
should  contact  Mr.  Jerry  Sonosky.  staff 
director.  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization, room  162,  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington.  D.C,  tele- 
phone 225-2308. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PRAYER 
BREAKFAST 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
prayer  breakfast  movement  had  its 
origin  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  some  35  years 
ago.  Prayer  breakfasts  are  now  being 
held  .in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  in 
many  foreign  countries. 

Last  Thursday  morning,  the  14th  an- 
nual Presidential  prayer  breakfsist  was 
held,  with  an  attendance  of  over  1.500 
of  our  Nation's  leaders  and  representa- 
tives from  over  the  Nation,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

David  Lawrence,  the  nationally  known 
columnist  and  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  U.S.  News,  wrote  an  excellent  article 
published   in   the   Washington   E^rening 


Star  on  the  Presidential  prayer  break- 
fast and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRCsmENiiAi.  Frateb  Breakfast 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

With  all  that  Is  going  on  in  the  National 
Capital  these  days.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
prominent  members  of  all  branches  of  the 
Government  sat  down  together  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  at  a  prayer  breakfast  yesterday  to 
ask  God's  help  In  meeting  the  challenges  of 
the  times. 

It  Is  not  often  that  the  leaders  In  govern- 
ment sit  down  with  1,000  other  persons  to 
engage  In  prayer.  This  annual  event  Is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  prayer  breakfast  movement 
that  started  more  than  20  years  ago  with 
weekly  meetings  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  respectively.  These  now  are 
paralleled  by  prayer  breakfasts  held  regu- 
larly throughout  the  year  by  Governors  and 
mayors  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Unquestionably,  the  seriousness  of  the 
world  situation  was  In  the  minds  of  everyone 
present  at  the  Presidential  breakfast.  There 
is  a  growing  realization  throughout  the  world 
that  peace  treaties  themselves  do  not  always 
bring  peoples  together  but  often  perpetuate 
resentments  for  decades  afterward. 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  at  the  prayer 
breakfast  was  on  the  need  for  manifestations 
of  human  love  and  fellowship.  In  every 
country,  people.  Irrespective  of  religious  sect 
or  race  or  nationality,  feel  a  common  obliga- 
tion to  be  more  and  more  concerned  about 
human  welfare. 

Government  Itself  cannot,  of  course,  recog- 
nize any  established  religion,  but  there  Is  no 
barrier  to  the  gathering  of  members  of  the 
Government  In  private  meetings  to  pray  for 
divine  guidance.  While  many  public  func- 
tions begin  with  a  brief  prayer,  the  breakfast 
groups  themselves  are  devoted  entirely  to  the 
spiritual  lesson.  They  are  attended  by  many 
persons  In  the  Federal.  State  and  city  govern- 
ments as  well  as  by  groups  of  men  from  the 
ranks  of  business  and  labor  and  other  fields. 
Incidentally,  the  prayer  breakfast  groups  are 
nonsectarlan  and  are  not  conducted  by  cler- 
gymen but  led  by  laymen. 

The  purpose  of  these  meetings  Is  to  ac- 
centuate the  spiritual  side  of  life.  The  hope 
Is  that  Individuals  who  are  In  positions  of 
leadership  not  only  will  be  able  to  perform 
their  own  duties  In  obedience  to  conscience 
but  will  be  Inspired  to  find  ways  and  meaM 
of  solving  the  national  and  International  dis- 
putes that  affect  the  American  p^ple  todsy 

The  annual  Presidential  prayer  breakfasU 
began  during  the  administration  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  were  attended  subsequently 
by  President  Kennedy.  This  week's  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  Senator  Frank  Carlson. 
Republican  of  Kansas.  The  Invocation  was 
pronounced  by  Lt.  Gen.  M.  H.  SUverthorn. 
retired  from  the  Marine  Corps.  Portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  read  by  Associate 
Justice  Tom  Clark  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  while  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  were  read  by  Henry  C.  Fowler, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  There  were  brief 
comments  by  Representative  Albert  H.  Qtn*. 
Republican  of  Minnesota,  who  spoke  for  the 
breakfast  group  of  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tlves,  and  by  Senator  John  Stennis,  Dem- 
ocrat of  MlBstsslppl.  who  represented  the 
breakfast  group  of  the  Senate. 

President  Johnson  In  his  brief  remarn 
talked  about  the  spiritual  strength  of  our 
Nation  and  the  Importance  of  prayer.  He 
said  that  In  these  troublous  times  he  U  sus- 
tained daUy  not  only  by  his  own  prayers  but 
by  those  of  "hundreds  of  other  AmerlcaM 
who  daUy  take  the  Ume."  Dr.  Richard  C 
Halverson  delivered  a  prayer  for  natloiu| 
leaders,  and  then  Dr.  BUly  Graham  made  U* 
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principal  address,  as  he  contrwted  the  spir- 
itual with  the  material  things  of  life.  Bene- 
<llctlon  Was  given  by  Dr.  Abrnbam  Verelde, 
»ho  founded  the  prayer-breakfast  move- 
ment. I 

There  were  In  the  audience  many  Senators 
iod  Representatives  as  well  ai  officials  from 
other  parU  of  the  Govemmeiit-  Also  pres- 
ent were  some  hlgh-ranklngj  officers  from 
the  armed  services.  i 

In  another  room  at  the  Shcreham  Hotel, 
where  the  Presidential  breakfast  was  held, 
were  the  wives  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
of  Government  officials  attending  a  similar 
meeting.  Johnson  and  Dr.  praham  later 
attended  this  session,  too.  and  delivered  the 
same  addresses.  Altogether,  It  was  a  rather 
unusual  day  In  the  life  of ;  the  National 
Capital.  I 

i 
PHA  CARELESS  IN  GUA^iANTEEING 
MORTGAGES    FOR    MULTIFAMILY 
HOUSING  PROJECTS    [ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  previous  occasions  I  have 
outlined  specific^  examples  of  the  care- 
less practice  of  the  FHA  in  guaranteeing 
mortgages  for  multifamlly  housing  proj- 
ects that  at  the  time  of  approval  were 
obviously  uneconomic  and  i^ot  feasible. 

In  reality  many  of  these  boondoggle 
projects  were  merely  speculative  ventures 
conceived  by  weak  and  oftimes  Irrespon- 
sible sponsors  and  designed  for  a  quick 
profit  for  the  builders  and  owners  of  the 
land.  I 

Yesterday  the  ComptrcJUer  General 
called  our  attention  to  another  $4,462,- 
000  blunder,  the  Lake  Worjth  Estates  or 
Christian  Homes  in  Fort  ^yorth.  Tex. 

This  project  advanced  a^  a  home  for 
the  elderly  was  built  with  ti  100-percent 
Government-guaranteed  mortgage,  and 
it  was  bankrupt  before  lt$  doors  were 
ever  opened  and  the  taxpayers  are  faced 
•with  a  $2 '74  million  loss,     j 

I  realize  that  the  FHA  |'«rlll  reply  by 
claiming  that  the  taxpayers  do  not  lose 
this  money,  but  rather  it  is  paid  from  an 
insurance  fund  that  is  built  up  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  assessment  on  tbe  home  buy- 
ers using  FHA  mortgages  ta  finance  their 
homes. 

But  these  home  buyers  are  taxpayers, 
and  the  rajes  on  their  mortgages  are 
raised  in  proportion  to  the  losses  In- 
curred. Furthermore.  If  this  reserve 
fund  is  depleted,  as  it  may  '\»'ell  be  under 
such  loose  practices,  then  the  American 
taxpayers  as  a  whole  are  rftponsible  be- 
cause the  Government  has  {insured  these 
mortgages  against  default. : 

Furthermore  this  Texas  project  was 
approved  on  orders  from  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  and  over  the  strong  objection 
of  the  local  appraisers,  the  chief  under- 
writers, and  valuators,  all  of  whom  had 
warned  that  the  project  |(fas  not  eco- 
nomically feasible,  that  its  Sponsors  were 
weak  and  not  flnanclally  re$ponslble,  and 
that  If  built  it  would  be  bankrupt  before 
its  doors  ever  opened. 

The  fact  that  the  wife  of  a  prominent 
public  oflQcial  was  a  partner  in  the  con- 
struction firm  pushing  the  broject  cannot 
be  overlooked  even  though  the  record 
"hows  that  she  sold  her  intetrest  on  March 
31.  1962.  This  was  2  months  after  the 
Government's  approval  of  the  loan  guar- 
antee. 


What  explanation  Is  there  for  this 
$4,462,000  mortgage  ever  having  been  ap- 
proved in  the  face  of  such  strong  recom- 
mendations as  to  Its  weaJuiess  and  In- 
feasibility? 

Why  did  the  Washington  office  Insist 
on  recognizing  this  project  as  nonprofit 
and  ^hereby  fully  tax-exempt  when  they 
were  officially  warned  by  their  local  un- 
derwriters that  there  was  grave  doubt  as 
to  Mjhether  it  would  qualify  as  a  tax- 
exempt  organization?  The  local  under- 
writers were  right;  it  did  not  qualify. 

Why  did  the  Washington  office  over- 
ride all  their  local  appraisers  and  un- 
derwriters and  order  Its  approval  unless 
there  was  strong  political  pressure? 

The  explanation  that  Washington  con- 
sidered the  sponsors  reliable  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. 

Government  records  show  that  the 
FHA  had  written  statements  from  prom- 
inent officials  of  the  church  charging 
that  questionable  payments  had  been 
made  to  some  of  the  local  Individuals 
who  signed  as  sponsors  and  further  alert- 
ing the  FHA  that  the  church  Itself  would 
accept  no  responsibility  for  the  project. 
This  warning  was  recelvea  in  time  to  stop 
the  project;  yet  nothing  was  done. 

Government  records  show  that  the 
construction  firm  expecting  to  get  the 
lucrative  $4V2-mlllion  contract — fin- 
anced with  Government  money — actually 
advanced  the  necessary  $89,000  working 
capital  and  later  tried  to  include  this  item 
SiS  a  part  of  the  construction  costs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  of 
these  warnings  were  Ignored.  The  proj- 
ect was  continued,  financed  with  a  $4.- 
462.000  Government-guaranteed  mort- 
gage. As  predicted,  it  was  bankrupt  be- 
fore construction  was  complete,  and  the 
loss  is  estimated  at  $2.2  million. 

The  same  officials  who  approved  this 
fantastic  scheme  are  still  holding  office, 
and  all  we  get  is  a  promise  of  trying  to 
do  better. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  officials  in 
the  FHA  who  are  approving  these  boon- 
doggle projects  be  fired.  To  excuse  them 
from  being  politically  pressured  into  giv- 
ing approval  to  such  obviously  uneco- 
nomical projects  Is  only  to  suggest  that 
they  are  stupid  and  incompetent. 

I  urge  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
nate  and  In  particular,  members  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, read  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port of  February  17.  1966.  outlining  the 
details  of  the  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt 
from  the  GAO  report  which  outlines 
their  conclusions  and  recommendations 
as  well  as  the  Milquetoast  response  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  FHA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows:  

Conclusions  and  Acenct  Actions 

As  a  result  of  placing  undue  reliance  on 
the   ability   and    Intentions    of    a    national 


church  organization,  about  which  It  knew 
very  little,  to  assist  a  housing  project  spon- 
sored by  small  member  church  groups.  FHA 
Insured  a  $4.5  million  mortgage  for  a  project 
which  was  considered  economically  unfeasi- 
ble by  officials  of  the  Port  Worth  Insuring 
office.  In  approving  this  project.  FHA  offi- 
cials of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner for  Multifamlly  Housing,  at  both  the 
Washington  and  the  regional  level,  appear  to 
have  given  Inadequate  consideration  to  the 
findings  of  regional  and  Insuring  office  un- 
derwriting personnel  concerning  the  need  for 
the  project  and  the  marketability  of  the 
units  at  the  proposed  rentals.  Further,  PHA 
permitted  the  builder  to  donate  funds  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  project  to  meet  FHA's  re- 
quirement for  working  capital,  which  at  that 
time  could  not  be  provided  from  mortgage 
proceeds,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  the 
sponsoring  groups  to  demonstrate  any  Inde- 
pendent fund-raising  abUlty.  These  actions. 
In  our  opinion,  unnecessarily  Increased  the 
risk  of  loss  Inherent  in  insurance  of  mort- 
gages equal  to  100  percent  of  project  cost. 

Although  many  factors  contributed  to  the 
failure  of  this  project.  It  appears  that  the 
principal  factors  were  FHA's  failure  to  assure 
Itself  that  the  project's  sponsors  had  suffi- 
cient ability  to  provide  the  mortgagor  corpo- 
ration with  the  necessary  funds  and  com- 
petent management  needed  to  successfully 
complete  the  project  and  FHA's  assumption 
that  the  Interest  of  a  national  organization 
would  Insure  enough  tenants  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  offset  the  lack  of 
local  demand.  A  nonprofit  sponsor  can  have 
the  best  of  Intentions;  however,  lack  of  ex- 
perience In  managing  complex  affairs  of  this 
nature  and  the  difficulty  of  accurately  assess- 
ing the  market  for  proposed  housing  can. 
we  believe,  result  In  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  this  project. 

In  our  opinion,  the  approval  of  projects 
by  central  or  national  organizations  does  not 
necessarily  Insure  a  project's  success,  as  we 
believe  It  is  linrealistlc,  in  most  cases,  to 
assume,  as  FHA  did  in  this  case,  that  endorse- 
ment by  central  organizations  will  Induce 
elderly  people  to  leave  their  homes  and 
families  and  move  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Although  cxirrent  FHA  instructions 
require  insuring  offices  to  carefully  analyze 
the  potential  market  for  housing  projects  for 
the  elderly,  they  also  permit  insuring  office 
personnel  to  consider  as  prospective  tenants 
persons  not  residing  in  the  Immediate  lo- 
cality. In  our  opinion.  PHA  should  not  con- 
sider as  prospective  tenants  persons  not 
residing  in  the  Immediate  locality,  who  are 
expected  to  be  attracted  to  the  project^  be- 
cause of  a  central  organization's  endorse- 
ment, unless  the  central  organization  can 
adequately  demonstrate  that  It  can  furnish 
the  required  numbers  of  occupants  from 
other  areas.  One  possibility  would  be  for 
FHA  to  require  assurance  similar  to  that 
provided  to  th^  agency  by  sponsors  of  one 
type  of  cooperttlve  housing  projects,  which 
are  required  9o  show  that  they  have  sold 
90  percent  of  the  proposed  r^identlal  units 
before  starting  construction. 

FHA  Issued  Instructions  In  December  1964 
to  insuring  offices,  authorizing  loans  and 
donations  under  certain  circumstances  to 
non-profit  mortgagors  by  bxillders.  landown- 
ers, or  others  having  an  Interest  in  the 
project.  We  believe  that  these  loans  and 
donations  may  seriously  Impair  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nonprofit  mortgagors  In  their 
negotiations  virlth  these  parties  and  also  may 
Induce  well-meaning  nonprofit  groups  to 
sponsor  projects  of  questionable  feasibility 
under  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  no 
financial  risk  of  any  sort  on  their  part.  It 
Is  not  inconceivable  that  promoters  who 
stand  to  benefit  financially  from  the  project 
will  emphasize  this  lack  of  risk  to  promote 
projects,  thereby  minimizing  the  considera- 
tion of  aU  aspects  of  the  project  by  the  local 
nonprofit  organization. 
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To  minimis!*  the  Insurance  and  sptonaor- 
ablp  by  FHA  and  well-meaning  nonprofit 
groups  of  boualng  projects  of  questionable 
feasibility,  for  elderly  citizens,  we  proposed 
that  the  Commissioner,  FHA,  revise  the  regu- 
lations and  procedures  to  prohibit  contribu- 
tioos  or  loans  from  parties  who  stand  to 
benefit  financially  from  the  construction  or 
operation  of  housing  projects  financed  by 
lOO-perrent  Insured  mortgages.  We  further 
proposed  that  the  Commissioner  revise 
agency  procedures  to  require  reasonably 
Arm  commitments  from  central  or  national 
organizations  before  insuring  offices  are  per- 
mitted to  consider  as  prospective  tenants 
persons  not  residing  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  project  is  to  be  constructed. 

The  Commissioner,  in  commenting  on  our 
findings  and  proposals  stated  that  the  Lake 
Greet  Estates  project  was  one  of  the  earliest 
projects  insured  under  the  program  provid- 
ing for  insurance  of  mortgages  equal  to  100 
percent  of  actual  cost  incurred  by  a  non- 
profit mortgagor  and  that  the  lessons  learned 
and  the  experience  gained  from  this  project 
and  from  a  successful  project  backed  by  the 
same  national  church  organisation  have  been 
and  will  be  very  valuable  in  FHA's  opera- 
tions. He  informed  us  that  the  Instruction 
letter  issued  in  September  1961  (see  p.  10) 
I  not  shown  in  Reco«d1  was  revised  and  clari- 
fied when  FHA  discovered  it  was  causing 
confusion  and  was  open  to  misinterpretation. 
He  also  sUted  that  FHA  now  required  non- 
profit sponsors  to  provide  a  legal  and  enforce- 
able guarantee  in  cases  requiring  subsidies. 

With  respect  to  our  proposals,  he  stated. 

"•  •  •  g<ft8  or  donations  to  a  nonprofit 
iT)oa-or  from  the  general  contractor  or  any 
other  parties  furnishing  supplies  or  services 
must  be  deducted  by  the  mortgagor  In  cost 
certification.  This  provision  la  a  form  of 
control  of  the  t^je  that  you  recommend 
However,  this  procedure  Is  under  review  to 
determine  whether  a  prohibition  against  any 
contributions,  glfte,  or  loans  to  a  nonprofit 
sponsor  from  anyone  standing  to  profit  from 
the  construction,  of  a  project  would  be  a 
practlcTl  and  fcailble  step. 

"With  respect  to  your  second  recommen- 
daUon.  our  current  Instructions  require  the 
determination  that  a  market  exlsU  before  an 
application  Is  Invited  la  the  231  program. 
However,  we  recognize  that  certain  organi- 
sations can  and  do  quite  successfully  obuin 
occupancy  from  outside  the  Immediate  mar- 
ket area.  , 

"W^e  also  have  thte  matter  under  conslder- 
aUoa  to  determine  whether  a  policy  suih  as 
you  recommend  should  be  adopted." 

Since  the  matters  dlacussed  In  this  report 
are  currently  under  review  by  FHA.  we  are 
not  making  »ny  recommendations  at  the 
ixreseni  time.  We  plan  to  follow  uo  on  any 
action  taken  by  the  agency  In  regard  to  these 
matters. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
next  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  under  date  of  February  17, 
1966,  slKned  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Weltxel.  the 
Acting  Comptroller  Ofneral.  further 
commenting  on  thjs  project.  I  quote 
one  sentence  of  this  letter: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  In  approving 
mortgage  Insurance  in  January  1B63  equal  to 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  the 
agency  did  not  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  assure  ItaeU  that  the  project's  sponsors 
had  the  ability,  or  were  aware  of  ilielr  re- 
sponsibility, to  fully  subsidise  the  opera- 
tioas  of  the  project  with  the  agency  recog- 
niaed  might  incur  large  operating  deficits 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  of  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

COMPTIOLUB  OKNBtAL 

or  THE  UNrrtD  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  febnmryl?.  1988. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wiixiams. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Wiluaus:  Herewith  is  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  our  review  of  certain 
asi>ects  of  the  approval  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  of  the  $4.6  mUlion 
mortgage  on  Lake  Crest  Estates — »  housing 
project  for  the  elderly  near  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
This  Is  the  project  of  which  Christian  Homes, 
Inc.,  is  the  mortgagor  and  In  which  you  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  in  your  letter  to  us  dated 
February  24,  1964. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that.  In  approving 
mortgage  Instu-ance  in  January  1962  equal 
to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  the 
agency  did  not  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  assure  Itself  that  the  project's  sponsors 
had  the  ability,  or  were  aware  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, to  fully  subsidize  the  operations 
of  the  project  which  the  agency  recognized 
might  incur  large  operating  deflclU.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  agency  placed  undue  reliance 
on  the  national  religious  organization  to 
which  the  sponsors  belonged  for  Insuring 
the  financial  success  of  the  project.  Fur- 
ther, the  agency  unreallstlcally  assumed  that 
the  endorsement  by  the  national  organiza- 
tion alone  would  Induce  elderly  people  to 
move  to  the  project  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  permitted  the  builder  to  con- 
tribute to  the  sponsors  the  working  capital 
which  the  agency  required  the  sponnors  to 
provide  as  a  condition  of  Its  approving  the 
mortgage  Insurance.  As  a  result,  the  spon- 
sors were  not  required  to  demonstrate  any 
independent  fund-raising  ability.  This  fact 
may  have  been  influential  in  the  sponsors' 
decision  to  endorse  the  project. 

Inasmuch  as  the  mortgagor  corporation, 
formed  by  the  spon?ora  to  build  and  manage 
the  project,  did  not  make  required  Interest 
payments  on  the  construction  loan  and  was 
unwilling  or  unable  to  raise  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  effect  final  closing  of  the  mortgage, 
the  agency  has  taken  action  to  acquire  the 
property  and  the  project  is  being  managed 
by  a  court-appointed  receiver.  The  agency 
has  Informed  us  that  It  Is  considering  a  dis- 
posal plan  which  It  estimates  should  recoup 
about  33  6  million  of  the  Government's  Ini- 
tial Investment  of  about  MJi  mlUion  In  the 
project. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
revised  Its  procedures  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects which  it  estimates  will  require  oper- 
ating subsidies  and  now  requires  agreements 
binding  sponsors  to  underwrite  the  esti- 
mated operating  deficits.  However,  because 
of  the  deficiencies  noted  In  our  review  of 
this  project,  we  believe  that  these  procedures 
do  not  go  t-M  enough  and  we  p'oposed  to  the 
Commissioner.  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, that  the  agency's  procedures  be  re- 
vised (1)  to  require  reasonably  firm  assur- 
ance from  central  or  national  organizations 
of  sponfioring  groups  before  permitting  In- 
suring offices  to  consider  as  prospective  ten- 
ants persons  who  are  not  residents  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  project  is  to  be  con- 
structed and  (2)  to  require  nonprofit  spon- 
sors to  raise  necessary  funds  from  persons  or 
organizations  which  do  not  stand  to  profit 
from  the  approval  of  mortgage  Insurance  for 
the  project.  The  Commissioner  has  Informed 
us  that  these  matters  are  currently  under 
consideration  by  the  agency.  Therefore,  we 
are  not  making  auy  recommendations  on 
these  matters  at  tl>e  present  time. 

In  our  opinion.  Insurance  of  mortgages 
equal  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects 
Involves  a  greater  degree  of  risk  than  in- 
surance of  mortgages  for  a  lesser  percentage 
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of  project  cost,  because  the  nonprofit  spon- 
sors of  the  former  projects  have  little  or  no 
equity  Invested  In  such  projects.  Further 
legislation  enacted  In  1965  providing  for 
rent  subsidies  will  expand  the  agency's  in- 
surance activities  involving  nonprofit  spon- 
sors because  the  rent-subsidy  program  in- 
volves thU  type  of  mortgagor.  Accordingly 
we  are  issuing  this  report  to  the  Congrers  to 
Illustrate  the  need  for  careful  scrutiny  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  of  an 
aspects  of  projects  whose  mortgages  are  In- 
sured under  programs  with  an  Inherently 
high  degree  of  risk.  ''' 

With  respect  to  your  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  windfall 
profits  accruing  to  the  participants  In  thU 
project  as  the  result  of  Inflated  appraisals 
and  excecslve  loans,  our  review  did  not  dis- 
close such  occurrence. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  H.  Weitze:., 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Enclosure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Before 
concluding,  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
General  Accounting  Office  upon  the  ex- 
cellent job  It  is  doing  in  examining  these 
projects,  and  I  only  wish  that  more 
attention  would  be  paid  to  its  reports. 
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WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  WARNS 
AGAINST  HITTING  ANTI-INFLA- 
TION BRAKES  TOO  HARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  the  able  George  Shea,  front 
page  columnist  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, offers  a  surprising  warning  on  Gov- 
ernment action  to  stop  inflation.  It  is 
essential. 

Mr.  Shea  concludes: 

There  seems  to  be  real  danger  that  If  the 
administration  acts  to  dampen  down  activity 
after  further  price  and  wage  boosts  come  to 
band,  it  will  be  doing  so  Just  at  the  time 
when  the  most  stimulating  effects  of  new 
military  ordering  are  about  to  wear  off.  The 
geilltu  of  governments  for  mistiming  eco- 
nomic measures  may  be  la  for  another 
demonstration. 

Mr.  Shea  Invites  attention  to  our  Ko- 
rean war  experience  with  wholesale  and 
commodity  prices.  Prices  rose  sharply 
the  first  year  of  the  war.  and  then 
dropped  just  as  spectacularly,  although 
war  spending  continued  to  rise. 

Mr.  Shea  shows  that  It  seems  to  be 
governmental  obligatlonal  authority,  not 
actually  spending,  which  is  most  stimu- 
lating to  the  economy.  Obligatlonal  au- 
thority l3  reaching  Its  peak  nov:.  It  is 
actually  scheduled  and  programed  to 
turn  down  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

This  means  that  with  the  feverish  at- 
tempts of  business  to  build  more  and 
more  capacity,  with  the  heavy  emphasis 
of  business  and  government  on  training 
a  bigger  and  more  productive  lab^r  for''?. 
vrith  well  over  a  million  and  a  half  addi- 
tional workers  coming  into  the  labor 
market,  we  may.  Indeed,  face  a  downturn 
in  Drices  and  economic  activity,  not  the 
inflationary  eruption  virtually  every 
economist  and  business  forecaster  ex- 
pects and  predicts. 

Here  Is  another  reason  why  Congress 
should  stay  loose,  easy,  and  uncom- 
mitted, just  as  long  as  possible.  Our 
minds  should  be  open  and  alrrt  to  the 
damage  that  a  tighter  monetary  policy, 
or  a  sharper  tax  hike  might  bring. 


The  stock  market  has  never  been  a 
perfect  forecaster  of  business  trends,  but 
it  has  sometimes  tended  toj  be  a  rough 
guide  for  the  country's  econjamic  future. 
Utely.  it  has  been  moving  erhitically  and 
trending  a  little  down.  Thi^  Is  hardly  a 
hublnger  of  the  kind  of  terrible  inflation 
of  which  we  have  been  si  frequently 
warned  in  recent  days.  1 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Shea  artidle  from  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ^he  REfcoRo, 
as  follows : 

The  Outlook:  Appraisal  of  CufSient  Trends 
IN  Business  and  Finajhce 
(By  George  Shea) 

The  Kreat  economic  question  f>etng  debated 
these  dnys  Is  whether  the  Vletntttn  escniatlon 
which  has  already  been  budgeted,  coming  on 
top  of  a  near-capacity  bualnesa  boom.  Is  go- 
log  to  cause  general  Inflationary  price  ad- 
rences.  Yet  one  method  of  ani^l^'sis  suggests 
that  the  major  effect  of  this  I  escalation  is 
ilready  here  and  that  the  next  atftge  may  weU 
be  a  letdown.  ! 

This  Idea  is  that  of  MurraV  L.  Weiden- 
baum.  an  associate  professor  of]  economics  at 
Washington  University  in  St.  LcUls.  He  com- 
pares today's  situation  with  w  mt  happened 
during  the  Korean  war. 

That  war  began  in  mid-June  1950,  Just 
before  the  start  of  the  1951  flscWl  year  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  ^f  ect  on  Fed- 
eral spending  was  mild  the  first  year  and 
sharp  after  that.  From  $39.5  bjllllon  in  both 
Htcal  1949  and  1950,  Federal  budget  outlays 
grew  only  to  $44  billion  in  flscsjl  1951.  Then 
they  jumped  to  $<S3  billion  in  fiycal  1952  and 
expanded  further  to  $74.1  billion  tn  fiscal 
l»53. 

Also,  taxes  were  raised  veryl  quickly  and 
there  was  actually  a  budget  s^rpius  of  $3.5 
billion  in  fiscal  1951.  The  deficit*  came  after- 
ward—one of  $4  billion  in  flsciil  1952  and  a 
much  larger  one  of  $9.5  billion  Ittie  following 
jear. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  ot^e  would  ex- 
pect economic  activity,  and  espt^lally  prices, 
to  ihow  their  Bhar[>est  gains.  nM  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war  but  In  the  nesot  two.  Actu- 
ally, industrial  production  ro(^  9  percent 
from  June  1950  to  June  1951.  bii*  didn't  show 
My  further  gain  In  the  followl*i  12  months. 
It  did  rlsa  15  percent  In  the  yrar  after  that. 
the  12  months  to  June  1953.   I 

The  course  of  prices  was  even  more  peculiar. 
The  wholesale  Indef  for  all  I  commodities 
eUmbed  from  84  4  In  June  195o!to  96.9  a  year 
later.  But  by  June  1952  It  wati  back  down  a 
bit  to  93.6  and  by  June  1953  ifc  had  slipped 
another  notch  to  92.2. 

Even  more  sjjectacularl  y  con  it'ary  to  what 
might  be  expected  was  the  b<  Savior  of  an 
index  of  prices  of  22  commodities  that  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  inflationary  and  de- 
flationary forces.  Prom  103.1  (in  June  1950 
U»l«  Index  soared  to  155.6  in  F|obruary  1951. 
after  which  It  started  down.  HW  June  it  was 
«  142.8.  a  year  later  down  to  111.3,  and  In 
June  1953  it  was  down  to  100.5  Or  lower  than 
»hen  the  war  started. 

The  explanation  for  these  un^kpected  fluc- 
tUEtlonK.  Professor  WeldenbaUm  shows.  Is 
tt*t  the  primary  effect  of  mlll(tBry  procure- 
ment on  productive  activity  "pccurs  In  ad- 
Jince  of  actual  Government  Iflxpendltures. 
1^"  "no"^!  circumstances.  tli«  placing  of 
oraers  Induces  production  on  Gbternment  ac- 
count and  such  production  r^alns  In  the 
Pnvate  sector  and  does  not  shohr  up  as  Gov- 
«^ent  expenditures  until  it!  Is  completed 
JM  the  goods  Involved  delivered  jto  the  pubUc 

"It  is  at  the  order  stage  thai  [the  Govem- 
m«nt  action  normally  will  hr\e  Its  Initial 


and  often  major  Impact  on  the  markets  for 
labor,  raw  materials,  and  financial  resources. 
The  contribution  to  economic-activity  Is 
made  during  the  production  period  prior  to 
the  actual  Goveriunent  purchase.  Indeed, 
the  recording  of  the  Government  purchase 
may  coincide  in  time  with  a  reduction  in 
governmental  Impact  on  total  demand." 

In  support  of  this  point.  Professor  Wleden- 
baum  shows  that  while  Federal  expenditures 
rose  only  mildly — about  11  percent — In  fiscal 
1951  over  1950,  appropriations  and  other  new 
obligatlonal  authority  granted  by  Congress 
were  up  68  percent.  And  contracts  let  and 
other  obligations  entered  Into  by  the  Federal 
agencies  almost  doubled  in  that  year. 

A  similar  situation  has  arisen  today.  Pro- 
fessor Wiedenbaum  shows.  Increases  in  the 
Government's  spending  projections  are 
spread  over  both  this  fiscal  year  and  next, 
but  new  obligatlonal  authority  is  soaring 
this  year  and  Is  scheduled  to  fall  off  in  the 
1967  fiscal  period.  The  spending  totals  In 
the  administrative  budget  are  $106.4  bUUon 
In  the  current  fiscal  year,  up  from  $96.5  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1965.  with  a  further  Increase  In 
fiscal  1967  to  $112.8  billion. 

In  contrast,  obligatlonal  authority  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  Jumps  to  $126.6  billion 
from  $106.6  billion  In  fiscal  1965.  Then  It 
turns  down.  In  the  projections  of  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1967  as  announced  by  the  adminis- 
tration In  January,  to  $121.9  billion. 

The  effect  of  the  sharp  rise  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  is  apparent  in  monthly  statis- 
tics on  military  prime-contract  awards  to 
U.S.  business  firms.  For  8  months  through 
November,  the  latest  available,  these  aver- 
aged an  annual  rate  of  $31  billion,  up  36  per- 
cent from  the  rate  of  the  preceding  8 
months. 

In  turn,  these  figures  help  explain  why 
business  and  prices  have  been  so  strong  In 
recent  months.  Industrial  production  has 
mounted  In  the  face  of  reduced  steel  produc- 
tion following  last  Septeml>er's  wage  settle- 
ment. Also,  In  the  face  of  steel  inventory 
cutting  the  total  of  business  Inventories  grew 
in  the  final  1965  quarter  at  an  annual  rate  of 
over  $10  billion,  faster  than  since  the  Ko- 
rean war.  And  the  price  index  of  22  com- 
modities which  soared  during  the  early 
stages  of  that  war.  has  jumped  from  under 
106  in  November  to  above  114  currently. 

Of  course,  much  dep>ends  on  whether  Viet- 
nam escalates  further  or  diminishes.  But, 
given  the  Government's  own  figures  based 
on  present  assumptions.  It  looks  as  if  the  in- 
flation the  administration  says  It  will  guard 
against  In  case  of  need,  has  been  and  Is  tak- 
ing place  right  now. 

Not  only  that,  but  there  seems  to  be  real 
danger  that  If  the  administration  acts  to 
dampen  down  activity  after  further  price 
and  wa^  boosts  came  to  hand.  It  will  be 
doing  so  Juct  at  the  time  when  the  most 
stimulating  effects  of  new  military  ordering 
axe  about  to  wear  off.  The  genius  of  gov- 
ernments for  mistiming  economic  measures 
may  be  In  for  another  demonstration. 


SCHOOL  MILK  MEANS  TEST  MAKES 
LITTLE  SENSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  plans  to  cut  back  the 
special  school  milk  program  by  80  per- 
cent Include  redirection  of  the  program 
to  the  needy  only.  This  vsrill  require  a 
means  test  to  determine  which  children 
are  poor  enough  to  receive  free  milk. 

The  Department  states  that  such  a 
procedure  is  now  followed  in  the  school 
lunch  program.  It  feels  that  applying 
a  means  test  to  the  school  milk  program 
will  present  no  formidable  problems 
However,  the  facts  will  show  that  many 
school  administrators  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  school  lunch  means  test,  and 


with  good  reason.  There  are  several 
ways  the  test  can  be  applied  because  the 
type  of  means  test  used  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  local  school  admin- 
istrator. 

A  look  at  some  of  the  ways  it  has  been 
applied  in  the  school  lunch  program  will 
show  how  unsatisfactory  it  is. 

In  some  jurisdictions  children  can  re- 
ceive free  school  lunches  if  their  family 
is  on  the  relief  rolls.  This  is  an  easy  way 
to  choose  the  children  who  are  to  receive 
a  free  hot  lunch.  However,  It  overlooks 
the  great  number  of  poor  families  who 
manage  to  squeeze  out  a  living  but  are 
unable  to  provide  for  their  children,  es- 
pecially if  they  have  a  number  of  chil- 
dren In  school  at  the  same  time,  with 
substantial  lunch  and  milk  money. 
These  people  depend  on  Federal  support 
for  the  school  milk  program.  Their 
children  would  have  to  stop  drinking 
milk  in  school  if  the  proposed  cut  Is 
pushed  through. 

Other  schools  require  the  parents  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  school  authoXitles 
Indicating  the  reasons  why  their  qhil- 
dren  need  free  lunches.  The  letter 
would  normally  include  information  on 
the  family's  income,  expenses,  et  cetera. 
In  my  estimation,  this  sort  of  procedure 
Is,  on  the  face  of  It,  repugnant.  This,  in 
Itself,  would  prevent  many  needy  fam- 
ilies from  applying.  In  addition,  we 
must  remember  that  this  kind  of  proce- 
dure requires  the  kind  of  initiative  that 
many  poor  families  simply  do  not  have. 
Furthermore,  It  automatically  rules  out 
the  Illiterates  among  our  population  who 
are  unable  to  write  a  coherent  letter — l 
the  very  group  whose  children  most  need 
Federal  assistance. 

Finally,  some  schools  require  the  par- 
ent to  appear  before  a  hearing  board  to 
justify  a  free  lunch  request  orally.  It 
does  not  take  much  of  an  lma«:ination  to 
visualize  how  reluctant  a  parent  would 
be  to  confess  his  poverty  In  a  public 
hearing. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  sum  up  the  objec- 
tions to  a  means  test  by  quoting  a  para- 
graph from  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  a  fifth  grade  teacher  in  my  State : 

If  I  had  to  pick  out  one  or  two  children 
who  could  have  milk  and  the  rest  go  without 
or  pay  for  it,  I  would  not  give  out  any.  Peo- 
ple who  try  to  maintain  their  family  and  be 
Independent  need  encouraging:  not  making 
it  an  advantage  to  go  on  relief. 


FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  ADJUST- 
MENT BENEFITS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lausche]  Is  unable  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
at  this  time.  At  his  request.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  brief  statement  he 
has  prepared  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
unemployment  adjustment  benefits,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  he  wishes  printed  In 
the  Record,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Statement    bt    Senator    LAtTSClB^~,,.____ 

It  Is  my  belief  that  certain  sections  of  HJB. 
8282.  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
program  of  Federal  unemployment  adjust- 
ment benefits,  et  cetera,  will  do  Irreparable 
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damage  to  private  college*  and  unlvenlUM 
of  our  Nation. 

The  effect  the  bill  will  have  on  private  col- 
leges and  universities  In  Ohio  Is  well  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  letter  I  have  received  from 
the  Cleveland  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

The  same  amount  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  the  same  conditions  under 
which  the  unemployment  compensation  may 
be  received  should  only  apply  in  the  event 
that  the  economic  conditions  In  the  50  States 
are  Identical.  Admittedly,  such  identity 
does  not  exist.  Economic  conditions  vary  in 
the  different  States,  thus  requiring  variance 
In  the  amount  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  even  in  the  conditions  under  which 
unemployment  compensation  shall  be 
granted. 

In  view  of  the  difference  of  the  economies 
In  the  50  different  States  of  the  Union,  there 
Is  no  jiistiflcation  for  federalizing  the  un- 
employment compensation  law. 

I  wlU  not  support  HJl.  8283. 

CLKVxiAND  Commission 

ON  Higher  Education, 
Cleveland  Ohio.  February  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Ladsche, 
Senior  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Betheada.  Md. 

Dkar  Sknator  Lauschx:  The  Cleveland 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  represent- 
ing nine  colleges  and  universities  In  and 
about  Cleveland,  has  learned  of  H.R.  8282. 
This  bill  has  had  hearings  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  voting  on  the  bill  has  been 
scheduled  for  February  17,  1966. 

The  bill  has  to  do  with  the  extension  of 
unemployment  compensation  Insurance  taxes 
to  nonprofit  corporations,  and  vidll  vitally 
affect  the  private  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country. 

We  believe  it  Is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
that  the  cost  would  be  destructive  to  most  of 
our  private  educational  institutions  in  Ohio. 
Estimates  have  bien  made  that  the  cost,  for 
example  in  one  midwest  university,  would 
run  over  «500.000  a  year — and  that  in  one 
college  here  in  Cleveland  it  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $150,000  per  year.  Another  Cleve- 
land college  estimates  it  will  be  necessary  to 
Increase  its  tuition  charges  at  least  (200  per 
student  per  year.  California  and  Illinois  pri- 
vate college  groups  have  advised  their  mem- 
ber institutions  to  oppose  this  legislation. 

We  wish  to  make  It  known  to  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Ohio  that  we,  too, 
are  in  opposition  to  this  measure  as  it  is 
now  written.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
our  position. 

Nonprofit  organizations  vary  widely  in 
their  functions.  The  Independent  voluntary 
oolleges  and  universities  are  performing  an 
essential  function  that  would  otherwise  be 
a  burden  on  Ohio  taxpayers.  These  Insti- 
tutions save  the  taxpayers  of  Ohio  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  year  in  operating  costs 
alone.  Such  a  tax  might  foreseeably  require 
that  some  independent  colleges  and  univer- 
sities close  their  doors.  The  resultant  bur- 
den upon  the  State  would  far  outweigh  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a  piece  of 
legislation. 

Furthermore,  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  State  are  stable  employers  without 
cycles  in  their  employment  practices  and.  be- 
cause of  their  unusual  growth  in  recent 
years,  have  a  constantly  expanding  need  for 
all  types  of  employees. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  any  additional  op- 
erating costs  resulting  from  this  legislation 
must  be  added  to  already  heavy  tuition 
charges  or  deducted  from  the  voluntary  gift 
receipts  of  our  Independent  institutions. 

In  any  event,  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  the 
financial  resources  of  the  independent  insti- 
tutions will  be  to  incur  an  unwarranted  bur- 
den either  upon  the  students  and  their 
parenU  or  on  the  endowmenU  of  the  Insti- 


tutions which  have  taken  many,  many  years 
to  accumulate. 

For   these   reasons,   the   members   of   the 
Cleveland  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
are  opposed  to  H.R.  8282  as  it  is  now  written 
and  we  wish  you  to  know  our  position. 
Sincerely, 

Evan  B.  Lloto. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business,  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit 
tee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on' 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  approprlate^mmlttees. 

(For  nominations  tills  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Lincoln  Gordon,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State:  and 

Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  L.  Sumwalt,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Victor  Bussle,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Timothy  J.  May,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
our  objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AND  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  business  today  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  noon  tomor- 
row; and  that  immediately  after  the 
prayer  tomorrow  the  Senate  commence 
immediately  with  the  reading  of  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalp); 
and  that  inunedlately  uix)n  the  comple- 
tion of  the  reading  of  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  noon  Wednesday,  February  23, 1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  starting  with 
Calendar  No.  974,  the  calendar  be  called 
in  sequence  through  Calendar  No.  979. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  various  meas- 
ures in  order. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Hart,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  CERTAIN  STAINED 
GLASS  AND  CEMENT  WINDOWS 

The  bUl  (H.R.  5831)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  certain  stained  glass  and 
cement  windows  for  Our  Lady  of  the  An- 
gels Seminary,  of  Glenmont,  N.Y.,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1000),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou), 
as  follows: 

PI7RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5831.  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  is  to  permit  the  refund  of  dutlei 
paid  on  certain  stained  glass  which  were  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  Our  Lady  of  the  AngeH 
Seminary,  of  Olenmont.  N.Y. 

CKNERAL  STATEMENT 

The  glass  covered  by  the  .bill  consisted  of 
colored  glass  in  panels  Imported  for  the  uie 
of  Our  Lady  of  Angels  Seminary.  Glenmont. 
N.Y.  The  Imports  were  entered  under  Al- 
bany, N.T..  consumption  entries  A-04a  *^' 
tober  16,  1961)  and  A-096  (February  2,  19w) 
They  were  claimed  to  be  duty  free  un<»« 
the  provision  in  paragraph  1810  of  the  ortr- 
Inal  rate  schedule*  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  IW" 
for    "stained    or    painted    window   glass  " 


ttslned  or  painted  windows  wjhtch  are  works 
of  art,  when  imported  to  be  twed  In  houses 
of  worship,  and  valued  at  $13  or  more  per 
square  foot."  However,  free  entry  was  denied 
by  the  customs  collector  and  the  entries  were 
liquidated  with  assessment  dt  duty  at  the 
r»te  of  30  percent  ad  valorem.  Protests 
against  the  duty  assessment  iwere  filed  and 
the  matter  is  pending  Isefore;  the  U.S.  Cus- 
tom* Court.  I 

The  principal  issue  lnvolvi<l  in  the  liti- 
gation is  whether  panels  of^  stained  glass 
formed  from  pieces  of  stained  glass  set  In 
concrete  were  excluded  froxq  classification 
under  the  above-quoted  pro\^l8lon  of  para- 
graph 1810  because  the  plec^i  were  set  In 
concrete  rather  than  In  lead  «■  other  metal 
cames.  This  very  Issue  was  repolved  In  favor 
of  an  Importer  in  a  1960  d^lsion  of  the 
US.  Customs  Court  (CD.  2|171),  but  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  did  not  foHow  that  deci- 
sion, with  a  view  to  retrlalj  of  the  issue 
(Treasury  Decision  55181,  dttted  July  18, 
1960).  Representatives  of  th^  Treasury  De- 
partment have  advised  your  dcanmlttee  that 
If  the  principle  of  CD.  2171  haid  been  applied 
to  the  glass  panels  covered  byHR.  5831,  the 
merchandise  would  have  been  ladmitted  duty 
free  under  paragraph  1810. 

On  August  31.  1963,  the  ne^  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  became  effective 
pursuant  to  the  Tariff  Classl^catlon  Act  of 
1962.  Item  850.30.  of  the  nev  schedules  Is 
derived  from  the  aforementlonM  provision  of 
paragraph  1810  of  the  old  schec^vles.  although 
stated  in  different  terms  in  come  respects. 
In  December  1963.  the  BureaJu  of  Customs 
ruled  (T.D.  56102(58))  thatj  ptalned  glass 
windows  for  churches  in  which  the  pieces  of 
glass  are  joined  together  by,  pt  set  in,  lead 
or  cement  and  otherwise  moating  the  re- 
quirements specified  in  item  i$0.30.  may  be 
classifiable  free  of  duty  unqar  such  item 
850.30.  Representatives  of  tha  Treajsury  De- 
partment have  advised  thjjt  gluas  panels  such 
as  those  to  which  H.R.  5831  relates,  entered 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  laf  the  revised 
tariff  schedules,  would  be  eligible  for  duty- 
free treatment  under  item  8^0.30. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  uii<ler  the  prin- 
ciple of  CD.  2171,  which  IntWved  similar 
glass,  the  glass  panels  in  question  could 
have  been  accorded  free  entr^  by  the  cus- 
toms authorities  under  the  old  tariff  sched- 
ules, and  since  the  Cust6ms  Bureau  con- 
cedes that  the  panels  would  \ye  entitled  ji 
duty-free  treatment  under  thd  revifed  tariff 
schedules,  your  committee  laels  that  in 
equity  the  Importer  of  the  glass  In  ques- 
tion should  be  absolved  from  Huty  liability, 
notwithstanding  the  pendii^f  litigation. 
The  glass  has  been  used  for  thS  purpose  for 
which  it  was  Imported,  and  any  competitive 
Impact  on  similar  domestic  products  that 
might  have  been  involved  hM  long  since 
passed.  Also,  it  might  be  not^ti  that  legis- 
lation passed  In  the  87th  Congress  (Public 
uw  87-572)  exempted  from  fluty  similar 
rtalned  glass  imported  under  (the  old  tariff 
•chedules  for  three  dlff(*ent  h^ses  of  wor- 
ihlp. 

Your  committee  agrees  with  t  *  Committee 
M  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Htjuse,  that  in 
we  circumstances  the  bill  merits  favorable 
Mtlon.  and  the  bill  Is  accordlr  gly  favorably 


EXTENSION  OP  STATUTORY  BURIAL 
ALLOWANCE  TO  CERivvIN  VET- 
ERANS 

The  bill  (H.R.  11006)  to  extend  the 
statutory  burial  allowance  to  certain 
veterans  whose  deaths  occur  as  a  result 
,  **"'ice-connected  disability  was  con- 
swered.  ordered  to  a  third  riding,  read 
"le  third  time,  and  passed, 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1001),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

Under  existing  law,  a  burial  allowance  of 
$250  is  paid  to  survivors  of  peacetime  vet- 
erans who  were  discharged  from  active  serv- 
ice for  a  service-connected  disability,  or  who 
were  In  receipt  of,  or  but  for  the  receipt  of 
retirement  pay  would  have  been  entitled  to, 
disability  compensation.  In  the  case  of  a 
veteran  who  has  service  during  a  period  of 
war,  the  allowance  is  paid  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  he  had  a  service-connected 
disability. 

The  Immediate  effect  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  to  authorize  the  burial  al- 
lowance where  a  veteran  has  not  applied  for 
disability  compensation  but  who  neverthe- 
less died  of  a  service-connected  death. 

The  formal  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
quest for  this  legislation  was  based  upon  an 
Individual  case  where  the  veteran  died  the 
day  following  his  separation  from  service, 
while  en  route  from  his  place  of  separation 
to  his  home.  He  was  not  a  wartime  veteran 
and  was  not  discharged  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability.  Had  he  lived  long  enough 
to  file  a  claim  for  disability  compensation, 
his  survivors  would  have  been  eligible  for 
the  $250  burial  allowance  inasmuch  as  his 
death  was  attributable  to  a  period  deemed 
to  be  active  service,  since  an  individual  is 
considered  to  be  on  active  service  after  his 
discharge  and  until  he  reaches  his  home  if 
he  is  traveling  by  the  most  direct  route. 
Under  the  circumstances,  however,  the  burial 
allowance  could  not  be  paid. 

This  proposal,  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  will  correct  the  Inequity 
described  above. 

The  Increase  In  costs  resulting  from  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  would  be  minimal. 


ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  FOR  DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

The  bill  (H.R.  11007)  to  provide  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  assume  the 
duties  of  Administrator  during  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Administrator 
or  during  a  vacancy  in  that  office,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to 
fflihlrd  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1002) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATION    OF   THE    BILL 

This  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  would  provide  statutory  authorlty- 
for  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  Adminis- 
trator during  the  latter's  absence  or  disability 
or  during  a  vacancy  in  that  office.  It  would 
also  authorize  the  Administrator  to  permit 
the  redelegation  of  authority  he  may  now 
delegate  under  existing  law. 

This  proposal  was  formally  requested  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  past  experience 
has  demonstrated  the  need  for  its  enactment. 


There  would  be  no  additional  expenditure 
of  public  funds  resulting  from  the  enactment 
of  this  proposal. 


BENEFITS  DURING  HOSPITALIZA- 
TION 

The  bUl  (H.R.  11747)  to  amend  section 
3203,  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
strict the  conditions  under  which  bene- 
fits are  immediately  reduced  upon  re- 
admission  of  veterans  for  hospitalization 
or  other  institutional  care  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  except  from  the  report 
(No.  1003),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no|objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  ' 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    BIlIL 

Under  existing  law,  the  monthly  compen- 
sation or  retirement  pay  payable  to  a  veteran 
without  dependents,  who  is  being  furnished 
hospitalization  or  domiciliary  or  nursing 
home  care  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
is  reduced  by  one-half  but  not  below  $30  a 
month  beginning  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
calendar  month  following  the  date  of  ad- 
mission. The  same  requirement  applies  to 
pension  received  by  those  veterans  who  are 
receiving  this  non-service-connected  benefit 
under  laws  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  86-211,  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act 
of  1959. 

When  the  veteran  is  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  the  amount  withheld  Is  paid  to 
htm  In  a  lump  sum  In  most  Instances.  If  the 
veteran  leaves  the  hospital  against  medical 
advice  or  as  a  result  of  disciplinary  action, 
the  amount  withheld  from  him  may  not  be 
paid  until  6  months  after  his  departure. 

The  law  also  provides  that  where  the 
patient  Is  readmitted  following  a  discharge 
against  medical  advice  or  as  a  result  of  dis- 
ciplinary action,  reduction  shall  be  effective 
immediately  upon  his  being  readmitted  from 
the  date  of  readmlsslon  regardless  of  the 
time  between  episodes  of  hospitalization. 

Aid  and  attendance  allowances  for  severely 
disabled  veterans  receiving  compensation  or 
pension  are  discontinued  during  VA  Insti- 
tutional care  from  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond calendar  month  following  admission  and 
are  not  repaid  on  discharge.  If  the  veteran 
leaves  against  medical  advice,  this  allowance 
is  discontinued  on  the  date  of  readmlsslon 
regardless  of  the  length  of  time  the  veteran 
has  been  out  of  the  VA  hospital. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  would  provide  that  the  Im- 
mediate reduction  of  withheld  benefits  fol- 
lowing discharge  against  medical  advice  or 
as  a  result  of  disciplinary  action  shall  apply 
only  when  the  readmlsslon  occurs  within  6 
months  following  prior  termination  of  the 
hospitalization  or  institutional  care.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  proposal  would  extend  the  same 
limitation  with  regard  to  the  aid  and  at- 
tendance allowance.  Thus,  in  either  situa- 
tion a  readmlsslon  after  6  month  would  be 
treated  like  an  original  admission  In  detjr- 
mlnlng  the  time  when  reduction  or  discon- 
tinuance of  benefits  will  commence.  The 
reasons  for  these  amendments  are  fully  ex- 
plained In  the  report  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  measure  was  introduced  at  the  formal 
request  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
that  agency  advises  that  the  additional  cost 
to  the  Government  will  be  small. 
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TAX     TREATMENT      OP     CERTAIN 

AMOUNTS      PAID      TO      CERTAIN 

MEMBERS     AND     FORMER     MEM- 

,BERS   OP  UNIPORMED   SERVICES 

AND  TO  THEIR  SURVIVORS 

The  bill  <HJl.  10625)  relaUng  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  certain  c mounts  paid 
to  certain  members  and  former  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  to  their 
survivors  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1004),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.  StniMAKT 

This  bill,  aa  passed  by  the  House  and  agreed 
to  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  makes  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  designed  to  provide  essentially 
the  same  tax  treatment  under  the  retired 
serviceman's  family  protection  plan  where 
provision  is  made  for  annuities  for  surviving 
spouses  or  certain  child  beneficiaries  as  al- 
ready Is  provided  in  the  case  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  program  and  other  quali- 
fied pension  plans.  Thus  where  reduced 
retirement  pay  is  accepted  by  servicemen 
(or  former  servicemen)  In  order  to  provide 
annuities  for  their  survivors,  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  will  no  longer  be  taxed  to  the 
retired  servicemen  and  such  reductions  which 
have  been  Included  In  retired  servicemen's 
retirement  Income  in  the  past  may  be  offset 
against  otherwise  taxable  retirement  pay  In 
the  future.  The  exclusion  of  up  to  $5,000 
paid  to  a  survivor  of  a  decedent  which  is 
available  where  an  employer  makes  the  pay- 
ment to  a  beneficiary  on  account  of  the  death 
of  an  employee  also  Is  to  be  available  to  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  servicemen  who  retired  be- 
cause of  disability  and  died  before  attaining 
normal  retirement  age.  In  addition  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  exclusions  available  un- 
der present  law  for  the  value  of  survivor  an- 
nuities In  the  case  of  civil  service  annuities 
and  those  under  other  qualified  pension  plans 
are  also  to  be  made  available  in  the  case  of 
annuities  provided  for  survivors  under  the 
retired  serviceman's  family  protection  plan. 

TTie  Income  tax  amendments  generally  ap- 
ply to  taxable  years  ending  after  December 
31,  1965.  or  In  the  case  of  the  death  benefit 
exclusion  to  those  who  die  after  that  date. 
The  estate  tax  amendment  applies  to  dece- 
dents dying  after  December  31.  1965.  and  the 
gift  tax  amendments  to  gifts  made  after  the 
calendar  year  1965. 

The  bill  Is  favored  by  both  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Defense  Department. 


FREE  ENTRY  FOR  CERTAIN 
STAINED  GLASS  FOR  THE  CON- 
GREGATION EMANUEL  OP  DEN- 
VER. COLO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  4599)  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  the 
Congregation  Emanuel  of  Denver,  Colo., 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  1,  after  line  9,  to  Insert: 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
the  chipped  colored  glass  windows  set  In 
cement  Imported   before   the  enactment  of 


this  Act  for  the  use  of  Saint  Ann's  Church, 
Las  Vegas,   Nev. 

On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
to  strike  out  "(b) "  and  Insert  "(c) ";  and 
in  line  5.  after  "(a)",  to  insert  "or  (b)". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill.  H.R.  4599.  provides  for  the  free  entry 
in  the  United  States  of  colored  glass  In 
panels  for  use  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  synagogue  and  auxiliary  buildings 
for  the  Congregation  Emmanuel  in  Den- 
ver. 

The  glass  was  Imported  during  the 
summer  of  1960.  During  the  same  year 
the  UJS.  Customs  Court  handed  down  a 
decision,  which  would  have  effectively  al- 
lowed such  glass  to  be  imported  duty  free. 
The  Bureau  of  Cmtoms  did  not  follow 
the  decision,  with  a  view  to  retrial.  On 
August  31.  1963,  new  tariff  schedules 
came  into  effect;  and,  under  the  new 
tariff,  the  glass  in  question  would  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  duty  free  only  if  It  en- 
tered the  country  after  such  date. 

I  think  that  the  situation  is  Inequi- 
table and  should  be  corrected.  I  might 
note  that  during  the  87th  Congress  simi- 
lar legislation  was  passed  which  ex- 
empted the  same  type  of  glass  for  three 
different  houses  of  worship.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of 
certain  stained  glass  for  the  Congrega- 
tion Emanuel,  Denver.  Colo.,  and  of 
certain  chipped  colored  glass  windows  for 
Saint  Ann's  Church,  Las  Vegas,  Nev." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
1005) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtrSPOSX    or    THB    HOCSC    PHOVISION 

The  purpoee  of  H.R.  4599,  as  passed  by  the 
House.  Is  to  permit  the  refund  of  duties  paid 
on  certain  stained  glass  which  were  imported 
for  the  use  of  the  Congregation  Emanuel  of 
Denver.  Colo. 

EXn^NATION     OP    COMMrrTEE     AUENDMENT 

The  Committee  on  Finance  amended  the 
House-passed  bill  to  Include  provisions  ex- 
tending duty-free  treatment  to  chipped 
colored  glass  windows  Imported  for  the  use 
of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Las  Vegas.  Nev.  Glass 
covered  by  this  amendment  was  entered  nt 
Los  Ar>f?eles  apparently  under  consumption 
entry  No.  04016  In  January  1963.  It  was 
claimed  to  be  duty  free  under  pd^agraph 
1810  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  HowSver,  free 
entry  was  denied  by  the  customs  collector 
nnd  duty  was  assessed  at  the  rate  of  30  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  The  glass  windows  Im- 
ported for  St.  Ann's  Church,  like  thoee  pro- 
vided for  In  the  House  bill,  were  valued  at 
more  than  tl5  per  square  foot  and  the  glass 
bits  were  bonded  or  joined  together  by 
cement.  For  the  same  reasons  which  justify 
the  House  provision,  and  which  prompted 
the  Customs  Court  to  hold  that  duty-free 
treatment  applied  In  the  sltuaUon  litigated 
In  1960,  the  committee  concluded  that  this 


amendment    for    8t.    Ann's    Church    merits 
favorable  consideration. 

GENEKAL    STATEMENT 

The  glass  covered  by  the  House  bill  con- 
sisted of  colored  glass  In  panels  Imported  for 
use  In  the  construction  of  a  new  synagogue 
and  auxiliary  buildings  for  the  Congregation 
Emanuel.  Denver,  Colo.  The  Imporu  were 
entered  under  Denver  consumption  entries 
1339  (June  39,  1960).  222  (Aug.  11.  1960)  357 
(Aug.  18,  1960),  and  319  (Aug.  31,  I9fl0) 
They  were  claimed  to  be  duty  free  under  the 
provision  In  paragraph  1810  of  the  original 
rate  schedules  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  for 
"stained  or  painted  window  glass  or  stained 
or  painted  windows  which  are  works  of  an, 
when  Imported  to  be  used  in  houses  of  wor- 
ship, and  valued  at  915  or  more  per  square 
foot."  However,  free  entry  was  denied  by 
the  customs  collector  and  the  entries  were 
liquidated  with  assessment  of  duty  at  the 
rate  of  30  percent  ad  valorem.  ProtesU 
against  the  duty  assessment  were  filed  and 
the  matter  Is  pending  before  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Court. 

The  principal  issue  Involved  In  the  litiga- 
tion Is  whether  panels  of  stained  glass  formed 
from  pieces  of  stained  glass  set  In  concrete 
were  excluded  from  classification  under  the 
above-quoted  provision  of  paragraph  1810 
because  the  pieces  were  set  In  concrete  rather 
than  m  lead  or  other  metal  cames.  This 
very  Issue  was  resolved  In  favor  of  an  Im- 
porter in  a  1960  decision  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Court  (CD.  2171),  but  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms did  not  follow  that  decision,  with  a 
view  to  retrial  of  the  Issue  (T.D.  55181,  dated 
July  18,  1960).  Representatives  of  the 
Treasury  Department  have  advised  your  com- 
mittee that  If  the  principle  of  CD.  2171  had 
been  applied  to  the  glass  panels  covered  by 
H.R.  4599.  the  merchandise  would  have  been 
admitted  duty  free  under  paragraph  1810. 

On  August  31.  1963.  the  new  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  became  effecUve 
pursuant  to  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of 
1962.  Item  850.30  of  the  new  schedules  U 
derived  from  the  aforementioned  provision 
of  paragraph  1810  of  the  old  schedules,  al- 
though stated  In  different  terms  in  some 
respects.  In  December  1963,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  ruled  (T.D.  66102(68) )  that  stained 
glass  windows  for  churches  In  which  the 
pieces  of  glass  are  Joined  together  by,  or  set 
In,  lead  or  cement  and  otherwise  meeting  the 
requirements  specified  In  item  850.30.  may  be 
classifiable  free  of  duty  under  such  item 
850.30.  Representatives  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment have  advised  that  glass  panels  such 
as  those  to  which  H.R.  4509  relates,  entered 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  revised  tariff 
schedules,  would  be  eligible  for  duty-free 
treatment  under  item  850.30. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  toe  prin- 
ciple of  CD.  2171.  which  Involved  similar 
glass,  the  glass  panels  In  question  could  have 
been  accorded  free  entry  by  the  customs  au- 
thorities under  the  old  tariff  schedules,  and 
since  the  Customs  Bureau  concede.-;  that  the 
panels  would  be  entitled  to  duty-free  treat- 
ment under  the  revised  tariff  schedules,  your 
committee  feels  that  In  equity  the  Importer 
of  the  glass  in  question  should  be  absolved 
from  duty  liability,  notwithstanding  the 
pending  litigation.  The  glass  has  been  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  imported, 
and  any  competitive  Impact  on-slmllar  do- 
mestic products  that  might  have  been 
Involved  has  long  since  passed.  Also.  •* 
might  be  noted  that  legislation  passed  in  the 
87th  Congress  (Public  Law  87-572)  exempted 
foom  duty  similar  stained  glass  imported  un- 
der the  old  tariff  schedules  for  three  different 
houses  of  worship 

Tour  committee  agrees  with  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  that  In  the 
circumstances  the  bill  together  with  the 
amendment  made  by  the  committee,  merits 
favorable  action. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  CERTAIN  ESTATE 
TAX  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CC)DE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thati  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  928.  HJl.  10185. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHCER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
10185'  amending  certain  estate  tax  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Reytnue  Code  of 
1939. 

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
(X)nsidered.  ordered  to  a  tihird  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  th«  report  (No. 
956),  explaining  the  purtioses  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i|t  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I.    SUMMARY    or    Bll 

H.R.  10185  amends  the  Intieferual  Revenue 
Code  of  1939  to  provide  that  i|F  any  part  of 
a  deflciency  with  respect  to  pfetate  tax  lia- 
bility Is  due  to  fraud  with  intent  to  evade 
tax.  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  is  50  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  de&clency,  rather 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  tax  liability. 
This  conforms  the  rule  undef  the  Internal 
Rejenue  Code  of  1939  to  the^  rule  now  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  estate  ux  deficiencies 
under  the  1954  code.  I 

The  Treasury  Department  has  Indicated 
that  It  does  not  object  to  this  illl. 

n.   REASONS    FOR   THE   tlLL 

The  attention  of  your  comn  Ittee  has  been 
called  to  the  recent  case  of  C<  *i  missioner  of 
Interna!  Reveriue  v.  Estate  of  H.  S.  Lcyman 
((Mar.  29.  1965)  344  F.  2d  76^1,  In  which  a 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  reveritng  a  decision 
of  the  Tax  Court,  held  thkt  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  193(9  the  penalty. 
In  the  case  of  p.  fraudulent  estkte  tax  return. 
Is  50  percent  of  the  entire  esUte  tax.  The 
Tax  Court  had  held  that  the  penalty  was  the 
same  as  under  the  lutemal  Revenue  Code 
ot  1954—50  percent  of  the  qqflclency  (the 
underpayment)   In  the  estate  t«x. 

In  the  Ley  man  case,  the  dewdent  died  on 
May  24.  1954.  If  he  had  dli^  on  or  after 
August  17.  1954,  the  Internal  fievenue  Code 
of  1954  would  have  been  appHc.ible  to  his 
estate  and  It  would  have  beenl(}lear  that  the 
P«nalty.  in  the  c.ise  of  a  falselif  fraudulent 
return,  is  50  percent  of  the  «feflclency  and 
not  50  percent  of  the  tax.  "Tbe  decedent's 
wn  was  the  executor  of  the  Mtate,  and  he 
filed  an  estate  tax  return  wHfch  showed  a 
tax  due  In  an  amovmt  sUghtlkr  in  excess  of 
♦2.056,000,  and  that  tax  wasj  paid  In  ftUl. 
Thereafter,  the  Comm'lEslonet  of  Internal 
Revenue  a.sserted  a  large  deflqiency  In  the 
Mtate  tax  and  cl.ilmed  thal^  !  part  of  the 
Mflclency  was  due  to  fraud.  The  Tax  Court 
neld  that  there  was  a  deflclencK^  In  the  estate 
"X  of  $1,240,242,  most  of  whlth  was  attrib- 
utable to  a  change  In  the  valuation  of  an 
unlisted  stock  owned  by  the  decedent  and 
no  fraud  was  Involved  on  thli  Issue.  How- 
"w,  the  Tax  Court  also  held  that  part  of 
««  deficiency  was  attributable  to  fraud:  that 
we  executor  had  fraudulently  omitted  from 
"»e  estate  tax  return  the  sum  Of  $613,000  in 
c^  owned  by  the  decedent  A\  the  time  of 
nis  death.  Since  part  of  the  faeflclency  was 
«tributable  to  fraud,  the  Tai<  Court  added 
^penalty  of  $620,121  (60  ptcent  Of  the 
aeflclency  of  $1,240,242)  ^ 


The  Commissioner  contended  that  the 
fraud  penalty  should  Include.  In  addition  to 
the  $620,121,  50  percent  of  the  $2,056,000  In 
tax  paid  when  the  original  estate  tax  return 
was  filed.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  ClrciUt  agreed  with  the  Commissioner 
and  held  that  under  the  1939  code  the  pen- 
alty for  a  fraudulent  estate  tax  return  was 
60  percent  of  the  entire  tax  and  not  Just 
50  percent  of  the  underpayment. 

In  Its  decision  the  court  of  appeals  stated 
that  It  was  presented  with  a  case  of  first 
Impression  for  which  It  could  find  "no  g:vild- 
Ing  casebook  authority."  Although  the  Is- 
sue had  not  been  previously  litigated.  It  can 
be  noted  that  the  decision  is  contrary  to  the 
understanding  your  committee  had  of  the 
1939  code  provision  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  At  that  time  the  1939  code  provided 
a  fraud  penalty,  in  the  case  of  excise  taxes, 
of  50  percent  of  the  entire  tax.  Your  com- 
mittee then  believed  that  the  fraud  penalty 
should  be  limited  In  all  cases  to  only  50  per- 
cent of  the  deficiency  or  underpayment, 
which  was  clearly  the  rule  under  the  1939 
code  In  the  case  of  the  Income  and  gift 
taxes  and  also,  so  your  committee  thought. 
In  the  case  of  the  estate  tax. 

In  reporting  the  bill  which  became  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  which  pro- 
vided that  the  fraud  penalty  In  all  cases 
should  be  only  50  percent  of  the  deficiency 
or  underpayment,  your  committee  reported 
to  the  Senate  language  Identical  to  that 
which  had  been  refwrted  to  the  House: 

"Existing  law  Imposes  a  50-percent  addi- 
tion In  the  case  of  fraud  applicable  to  all 
taxes,  but  In  the  case  of  taxes  other  than 
Income,  estate,  and  gift,  that  addition  is 
based  on  the  total  amount  of  tax  Imposed." 
(S.  Rept.  1622.  p.  581.  83d  Cong.). 

Tow:  committee,  like  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  believes  that 
the  type  of  decision  reached  In  the  Leyman 
case  produces  a  harsh  result  which  cannot 
be  Justified,  f>artlcularly  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  burden  of  the  penalty  may  fall  in 
part  on  Innocent  beneficiaries  of  an  estate 
who  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  filing 
of  the  false  estate  tax  return. 

in.    GENERAL    EXPLANATION 

The  bill  amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939  to  provide  that  if  any  part  of  a 
deficiency  in  the  estate  tax  Is  due  to  fraud 
with  Intent  to  evade  tax.  then  50  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  deficiency  (In  addi- 
tion to  the  deficiency)  is  to  be  assessed  and 
collected — in  lieu  of  50  percent  of  the  entire 
tax. 

The  amendment  is  applicable  with  respect 
to  any  estate  of  a  decedent  subject  to  the 
estate  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939,  but  the  bill  does  not  open  up 
the  statute  of  limitations  If  a  refund  is  bar- 
red by  the  statute  of  limitations.  Your 
committee  Is  Informed  that  there  are  only 
a  few  cases  In  which  the  Service  has  collected 
a  fraud  penalty  based  upon  50  percent  of  the 
entire  tax.  In  those  cases  (If  refunds  are 
not  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  or  by 
any  other  law  or  rule  of  law,  such  as  res  adju- 
dlcata)  the  bill  provides  that  no  Interest  is 
to  be  paid  or  allowed  on  any  refund  resulting 
from  the  bill. 


CAPITOL    STATUES    OF    WEST 
VIRGINIANS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Sunday,  February  20,  issue 
of  the  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  Gazette- 
Mail  State  magazine  carried  an  article 
by  Mr,  Harry  W.  Ernst,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Charleston 
Gazette,  on  the  statues  of  the  two  West 
Virginians  standing  in  the  U.S.  Capitol. 


West  ^rglnla  Is  proud  of  its  two  fa- 
mous sons,  Francis  Harrison  Plerpont 
and  John  Edward  Kenna,  who  are.  de- 
servedly, so  honored. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Washington's  Mottntaineers  in  Marble 
(Each  State  allowed  statues  of  two  sons  In 

the  U.S.   Capitol.     Here  are   the  choices  of 

West  Virginians.) 

(By  Harry  W.  Ernst) 

Washington,  DC. — One  championed  the 
Union  and  helped  create  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  A  Methodist  and  Republican,  he 
was  too  uncompromising  to  be  a  successful 
politician.  He  was  descended  from  an  early 
American  family. 

The  other,  son  of  an  Irish.  Immigrant, 
helped  carve  out  of  the  Missouri  wilderness  a 
farm  when  he  was  a  boy.  When  he  was  only 
16.  he  was  wounded  fighting  for  the  Con- 
federacy. His  congeniality  made  him  a  suc- 
cessXul  politician.  A  Roman  Catholic  and 
Democrat,  he  was  the  youngest  Member 
when  he  served  In  the  House  (29)  and  U.S. 
Senate  (35) . 

They  were  Francis  Harrison  Plerpont,  "the 
father  of  West  Virginia"  who  was  Governor  of 
the  restored  (loyal  to  the  Union)  State  of 
Virginia  from  1861  through  1868.  and  John 
Edward  Kenna  of  Charleston,  who  ser\'6d  In 
the  House  and  Senate  from  18T7  until  his 
death  In  1893. 

West  Virginia  has  honored  both  men  by 
placing  nlarble  statues  of  them  In  the  U.S. 
Capitol  where  each  State  Is  permitted  to  re- 
member two  of  Its  prominent  citizens  in 
statuary. 

Selection  of  two  men  of  such  contrasting 
background  and  achievement  perhaps  re- 
veals a  facet  of  West  Virginia's  character  that 
Isn't  fully  appreciated. 

Although  a  rural,  somewhat  p)rovlnclal 
State,  West  Virginia  generally  practices  what 
Its  State  motto  preaches — "Mountaineers  are 
always  free."  Without  self-conscious  Ideol- 
ogy, West  Virginians  for  the  most  part  be- 
lieve In  equal  rights  and  the  right  to  dissent. 
They  don't  preach  about  such  fundamentals 
of  democracy,  but  slmptly  live  comfortably 
with  them. 

None  of  the  other  17  border  and  Southern 
States  has  made  as  much  progress  as  West 
Virginia  In  moving  to  end  the  barbaric  hu- 
miliation of  the  Negro.  And  McCarthylsm. 
which  equates  dissent  with  treason,  never 
flourished  In  the  State  where  a  small  num- 
ber of  right-  Bind  left-wingers  have  little  dif- 
ficulty being  heard. 

The  reason  may  be  that  West  Virginians 
are  basically  uninterested  in  Ideology — 
whether  It  enslaves  men  because  of  their 
race  or  because  of  their  politics.  Their  fel- 
low citizens  can  seek  truth  by  handling 
snakes  or  protesting  against  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam as  long  as  they  respect  the  rights  of 
others  to  disagree  or  to  be  left  alone. 

In  bis  novel,  "Absalom.  Absalom."  William 
Faulkner  discusses  the  cultural  shock  to  a 
man  who  migrated  from  the  West  Virginia 
mountains  to  Mississippi  in  the  early  19th 
Century.  In  West  Vfrglnla  "the  land  be- 
longed to  anybody  and  everybody":  in  Mis- 
sissippi the  land  and  the  people  were  neatly 
divided  and  "a  certain  few  men  •  •  •  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  and  barter  and 
sale  over  others  •  •  •" 

The  selection  of  Plerpont  and  Kenna  to 
represent  West  Virginia  In  Capitol  stattiary 
indicates  the  State's  passion  for  diversity 
and  tolerance.  How  could  a  State  honor 
both  a  lover  of  the  Union  and  a  fighter  for 
the   Confederacy   during   the   same   period? 
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P«rbap«  the  answer  Ilea  In  the  cbaraoter  of 
tbe  two  men,  who  their  fellow  citizens  ob- 
viously respected  although  they  may  have 
hotly  disagreed  with  them  on  some  Issues. 

The  statue  of  Plerpont  is  really  a  monu- 
ment to  tbe  SUte  he  helped  establish  diirlng 
tbe  Civil  War,  as  Senator  Jonathan  P.  Dol- 
Uver.  of  Iowa,  a  Weet  Virginia  native,  pointed 
out  when  It  was  unveiled  at  the  Capitol  in 
1910. 

"It  Is  a  monument  to  times  that  we  hardly 
yet  imderstand."  Senator  DolUver  observed. 
"It  Is  a  sort  of  a  memorial  of  our  heroic 
age." 

With  his  reputation  as  the  father  of  West 
Virginia.  Plerpont  could  hardly  be  Ignored 
by  his  fellow  citizens.  Shortly  after  his 
death  In  1899,  the  State  Society  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  persuaded  the  legis- 
lature to  place  his  statue  In  Statuary  Hall. 

Franklin  Simmons,  an  American  sculptor 
living  In  Rome,  completed  It  In  1904.  But  It 
wasn't  formally  unveiled  until  8  years  later 
because  of  the  maneuvering  of  several  State 
pollUclans  who  disliked  Plerpont  and  be- 
cause of  the  illness  of  bis  only  grandchild, 
Mrs.  Frances  Plerpont  Slvlter,  who  unveiled 
It. 

Plerponfs  life  and  character  are  well 
known  to  studenU  of  West  Virginia  history. 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Ambler. j  of  West  Virginia 
University,  wrote  a  blogi^by  of  Plerpont 
that  was  published  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press  in  1937. 

But  few  West  Virginians  probably  know 
who  their  second  marble  representative  in 
the  Capitol  was. 

Born  in  Valcoulon,  Kanawha  County,  on 
April  10,  1848.  Kenna  was  8  years  old  when 
his  father  died  and  left  his  family  practically 
penniless. 

His  mother,  a  great-granddaughter  of 
FVontler  PMghter  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis,  took 
Kenna  and  his  two  sisters  to  live  with  her 
brother  on  a  Missouri  farm. 

After  the  Civil  War.  Kenna  Joined  his 
family  who  had  returned  to  Kanawha  County. 
He  studied  at  St.  Vincent's  Academy  in 
Wheeling  for  2'/j  years  and  then  entered  the 
law  office  of  Miller  &  Quarrler  in  Charleston. 

Kenna  had  to  wait  6  months  before  he 
could  be  admitted  to  the  bar  until  the  law- 
yers' test  oath,  which  forbid  Confederate 
sympathizers  to  practice  law.  was  repealed. 
In  1872  when  he  was  24.  he  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Kanawha  County  and  be- 
came a  circuit  court  Judge  3  years  later. 

His  campaign  style  was  strikingly  similar 
to  that  of  John  P.  Kennedy.  Kenna  was  tall, 
handsome,  and  glamorous  because  of  his 
war  record.  He  was  also  a  powerful  speaker 
who  shunned  vituperative  attacks  on  his 
opponents. 

Like  Kennedy,  he  appealed  to  younger 
members  of  his  party.  And  Kenn.<»  tried  new 
ways  of  stirring  up  voters.  In  1877.  he  cam- 
paigned with  a  circus  to  help  persuade  West 
Virginians  that  they  should  make  Charleston 
the  permanent  location  of  their  capltol. 

Instead  of  a  game  of  touch  football,  how- 
ever. Kenna  and  his  youthful  lieutenants 
celebrated  his  election  as  .prosecuting  attor- 
ney by  playing  marbles  In  the  backyard  of  a 
friend's  hoxise. 

Kenna  was  defeated  In  his  first  try  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1874.  But  2 
years  later  he  overcame  the  opposition  of  In- 
fluential Democrats  and  upset  tbe  Incum- 
bent. Representative  Frank  Hereford,  of 
Union.  Monroe  County,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Forelg^n  Conunerce 
Committee. 

He  served  three  terms  in  the  House  and 
was  chosen  In  1883  to  succeed  Henry  O.  Davis, 
who  declined  to  seek  reelection.  In  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Kenna'B  popularity  In  Boutbern  West  Vir- 
ginia partly  resulted  from  his  successful  ef- 
forts in  obtaining  Federal  aid  for  a  slack- 
water  syatem  that  made  the  Kanawha  River 


navigable,   which   helped   open  the  region's 
natvtral  resources  for  development. 

A  personal  friend  of  President  Grover 
Cleveland  and  one  of  tbe  strongest  defenders 
of  his  administration,  Kenna  was  considered 
a  liberal  Democrat  who  championed  Federal 
regulation  of  the  railroads — the  dominant 
economic  power  of  bis  era. 

During  Kenna 's  second  term  In  tbe  House, 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature  Instructed  the 
State's  Congressmen  to  support  the  Texas 
Pacific  Railroad  bill.  But  Kenna  declined, 
explaining : 

"I  have  not  denounced  subsidies  to  come 
here  and  support  them.  I  have  not  raised 
my  voice  In  opposition  to  class  legislation 
against  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  masses 
to  come  here  and  lend  my  voice  to  the  con- 
summation of  that  very  work. 

"I  have  not  Joined  in  the  Indignation  of 
my  f>eople  at  the  stupendous  power  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  American  lobby  to  come  here 
and  surrender  myself  helplessly  Into  his 
hands." 

A  fellow  Congressman  described  Kenna's 
position  as  "a  bold  stand  for  a  young  mun 
*  *  *  to  take  against  the  unanimous  action 
of  the  legislature  of  his  own  State."  But 
Kenna  was  persuasive.  The  West  Virginia 
Legislature  reversed  its  action. 

Kenna  also  was  ahead  of  his  times  In  ad- 
vocating a  stronger  Presidency  more  inde- 
pendent of  Congress.  He  emerged  as  a  lead- 
er ot  the  Democratic  minority  In  the  Senate 
whem  he  argued  for  3  hours  and  20  minutes 
thatf  President  Cleveland  was  right  in  re- 
fusing to  detail  his  reasons  for  dismissing 
certain  officials  who  had  been  appointed  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  whose 
Republican  majority  was  attacking  Cleve- 
land for  his  action. 

At  45,  Kenna  died  from  heart  disease  at 
his  home  in  Washington  near  the  Capltol 
on  January  11,  1893.  A  service  was  held  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  and  another  one  at 
Charleston  in  the  small  Catholic  church 
that  Kenna  had  designed  when  he  was  25. 

In  a  memorial  address,  a  New  York  Con- 
gressman described  Kenna  as  believing  "in 
the  fullest  possible  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  •  •  •  he  was  a  bigot  only  in  his  hatred 
of  bigotry." 

"Most  men  live  too  long,"  observed  Sen- 
ator Blackburn,  of  Kentucky.  "This  man 
died  too  soon."  There  was  general  agree- 
ment that  Kenna's  death  cut  short  a  prom- 
ising career. 

Less  than  a  month  after  his  death,  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature  authorized  a  statue 
of  Kenna  to  be  placed  In  the  U.S.  Capltol — 
the  first  West  Virginian  to  be  so  honored, 
which  Indicated  his  unusual  popularity  In  a 
State  known  for  rough  treatment  of  its 
politicians. 

Kenna's  statue,  which  was  sculptured  by 
Alexander  Doyle,  now  stands  In  the  Capitol's 
Hall  of  Columns  under  the  House  Chamber. 
On  the  floor  above  is  Plerponfs  statue  in 
Statuary  Hall,  where  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives originally  met. 

The  1864  act,  ^hlch  authorized  the  Capitol 
to  also  serve  as  a  museum  dedicated  to  the 
Nation's  history,  permitted  each  State  to 
donate  two  statues  that  are  Federal  prop- 
erty and  can't  be  removed  from  the  building 
without  the  permission  of  Congress. 

By  1932,  the  weight  of  the  statues  had  be- 
come too  much  for  the  floor  of  the  old  hall. 
One  from  each  State  was  left  In  the  ball  and 
the  others  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
Capltol.  perhaps  Indicating  that  the  weight 
of  history  is  even  too  much  for  buildings  to 
bear. 

Some  of  history's  strains,  however,  were 
lifted  last  month  when  a  ceremony  in  Statu- 
ary Hall  offered  hope  that  the  Civil  War  has 
finally  ended.  The  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  In  remembering  Robert  E.  Lee's 
birthday,  also  laid  a  single  red  rose  at  the 
base   of   statues   of    both    Confederate   and 


Union   heroes.   Including  Plerpont  of  West 
Virginia.  , 

DESCENDANTS    OT    JOKN    E.    KKNNA 

Although  all  of  Senator  John  EUlward 
Kenna's  children  now  are  deceased,  several 
of  his  grandchildren  still  make  their  homes 
In  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Kenna's  first  vrife  died.  Their 
only  child  was  a  daughter,  who  became  a 
Catholic  nun  and  died  In  a  New  York  con- 
vent many  years  ago.  He  had  four  sons 
and  a  daughter  by  his  second  wife. 

One  son.  the  late  Jo  N.  Kenna,  was  Judge 
of  tbe  State  supreme  court.  Judge  Kenna 
was  the  father  of  Lee  M.  Kenna,  a  Charleston 
attorney:  and  Nancy  Kenna  Ivlson,  who  now 
lives  In  Connecticut. 

Another  son,  the  late  Edward  B.  Kenna, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  32,  was  listed  as  editor 
of  the  Gazette  in  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.'s  Charles- 
ton Directory  of  1911.  Edward's  only  child 
is  Capt.  William  E.  Kenna,  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired, who  now  lives  in  Connecticut,  also. 

The  third  son,  the  late  Arthur  Kenna,  was 
a  Charleston  photographer,  who  had  five 
children.  They  are  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kenna 
Thomas  of  Pittsburgh:  Mrs.  Louise  K.  Hen- 
derson of  St.  Albans:  Mrs.  Ann  Kenna  Moore 
of  Vienna,  Wood  County:  Alexander  P.  Kenna 
of  St.  Albans:  and  John  E.  Kenna  in,  of 
Charleston. 

The  fourth  son  of  Senator  Kenna  was  tbe 
late  John  E.  (Jack)  Kenna  II.  who  was  a 
salesman  and  pitched  semlpro  baseball  for 
the  old  Charleston  Senators.  He  never 
married. 

Senator  Kenna's  only  daughter  by  his  sec- 
ond wife  was  the  late  Mary  Kenna  Elklns. 
who  married  Blaine,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
late  Stephen  Benton  Elklns.  Their  only  child 
Is  Stephen  Blaine  Elklns.  a  Washington  real 
estate  developer. 

West  Virginia  still  is  honoring  the  name  of 
Senator  John  Edward  Kenna.  Kenna.  Jack- 
son County,  is  nauned  after  him,  as  Is  Kenna 
Homes  In  South  Charleston.  And,  one  of  the 
new  elementary  schools  that  will  be  built  in 
Kanawha  County  under  the  most  recent 
bond  issue,  will  be  the  John  Edward  Kenna 
School  in  North  Charleston. 
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THE  43D  INFANTRY  DIVISION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  On  behalf  of  my  col- 
league [Mr.  MnsKiEl  and  myself  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine 
memorializing  the  annual  convention  of 
the  43d  Infantry  Division  of  World 
Warn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Joint   Resolution    Memorializing  the  An- 
nual  Convention    of   the   43d   Intantit 

Division  of  Wobld  War  U 

Whereas  the  military  unit  of  World  War  U. 
in  which  the  State  of  Maine  had  the  largest 
representation  by  reason  of  the  103d  Infan- 
try Regiment,  the  152d  Field  Artillery  Regi- 
ment and  other  special  forces  was  the  43d 
Infantry  Division:  and 
,  Whereas  this  legislature  at  Its  regular  ses- 
sion memorialized  this  combat  dlvUlon  by 
designating  the  main  east-west  highway 
from  Bethel  to  Houlton  as  the  43d  Infantry 
Division  Memorial  Highway:  and 

Whereas  the  State  has  by  reason  of  such 
deslgnaUon  erected  highway  markers  there- 
on; and 

Whereas  every  member  of  this  legislature 
represents  areas  within  the  State  which  con- 
tributed manpower  to  this  division:  and 

Whereas  during  the  period  ot  Federal  ten- 
Ice  of  this  division  every  State  in  the  Onloo 
was  represented  therein;  and 


Whereas  the  43d  Infantry  iMvlslon  holds 
Its  annual  convention  in  Portland,  Maine, 
September  9.  10,  and  11,  1966;  and 

Whereas  a  member  of  this  h()corable  house 
IB  national  chairman  for  thip  convention; 

and 

Whereas  a  member  of  the  honorable  senate 
i«rved  with  distinction  as  a  member  of  said 
division;  and 

Whereas  the  highlight  of  the  1966  conven- 
tion will  be  the  official  dedlcaUOn  of  Route  2 
u  the  43d  Infantry  Division  Memorial  High- 
way; and  ; 

Whereas  our  sister  State  of^  Ehode  Island 
has  similarly  memorialized  th|s  division  and 
our  sister  States  of  Vermont  :»nd  Connect- 
icut are  now  considering  sucli  memoriallza- 
tion:  and  ' 

Whereas  said  annual  conveitlon  will  host 
veterans  and  their  families  tot  only  from 
the  sister  States  of  Vermont.  I  Hhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut,  but  f  rc«n  the|  national  area : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  ! 

Resolved  (.the  Senate  concui\ring) ,  That  all 
agencies  of  the  State  dealing'  With  business 
and  recreational  development  be  enjoined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  preeence  of  these 
guests  to  promote  the  development  of  our 
State  In  all  Meas.  and  that  thp  said  agencies 
be.  and  hereby  are,  urged  to  cooperate  with 
the  convention  conunlttee  to  iiaie  fullest  ex- 
tent In  that  behalf;  be  It  fuittber 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thi«  Joint  resolu- 
tion attest  by  the  secretary  of  state  be 
forthwith  forwarded  to  the  jagencies  men- 
tioned above  and  such  oth4Ds  as  may  be 
designated  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  this  State,  the  honorable  ptresident  of  the 
aenate,  the  honorable  speakej  of  the  house, 
and  the  sponsor  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

House  of  representatives:  Read  and 
adopted,  sent  up  for  concurr^ce,  February 
2,  1966.  ! 

JXROME  Gl  PlANTK, 

!  Clerk. 

In  senate  chamber:  Rea4  and  adopted 
In  concurrence,  February  9,  i*66. 

Edwiji  H.  Pert, 

Secretary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILLY  BOWLEGS  HI  AT 

THE  DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT 

TO  HIM  j 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday,  February  19,  I  had*  the  honor 
of  making  the  dedicatory  liddress  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument  to  the  late 
Indian  Chief  Billy  Bowlegs  III  at  the  tiny 
Indian  cemetery  at  Ortona  between 
Moore  Haven  and  LaBelle.  Fla.  The 
occasion  was  a  notable  one,  largely 
attended  by  citizens  of  Fldrida  and  by  a 
substantial  number  of  outstanding  Semi- 
nole Indians,  joined  by  several  Indian 
women  and  children.  Thjls  memorable 
affair  was  arranged  through  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Polk  County  Historical 
Commission  suid  the  Peace  River  Valley 
Historical  Society  who  hftd  done  much 
careful  planning  for  the  affair  which  was 
handled  in  the  most  appropriate  and 
dignified  fashion. 

The  Honorable  Doyle  E,  Carlton,  dis- 
tinguished former  Gk>vem|or  of  Florida, 
presided  as  Mtister  of  Ceremonies.  The 
unveiling  of  the  granite  moniunent  was 
accomplished  by  a  little  Seminole  girl, 
Gloria  Jean  Wilson,  a  great-great-niece 
of  the  late  BUly  Bowlegs  m.  A  me- 
morial poem,  which  had  beWl  delivered 
M  a  tribute  to  the  late  chieftain  on  his 
101st  birthday,  was  read  by  its  author, 
Mrs.  J.  w.  ThrailkiU  of  Wauchula.  In- 
cidentally,  this   venerable   Indian   was 


almost  103  years  old  when  he  passed 
away  last  year. 

Because  I  feel  that  Billy  Bowlegs  ni 
did  more  than  any  other  Seminole  to- 
ward harmoniously  adjusting  the  life 
of  his  people  to  the  customs  of  what  he 
called  the  "white  Americans,"  I  feel  that 
this  whole  affair  should  be  preserved  in 
the  Congressional  Record  as  a  his- 
torical item.  I  ask,  therefore,  untml- 
mous  consent  that  there  may  be  copied 
into  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  poem  by  Mrs.  Geraldine  ThrailkiU, 
entitled  "Tribute  to  Billy  Bowlegs  in  on 
his  101st  birthday"  and  my  dedicatory 
address  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  poem  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dedicatory  Address  by  the  Honorable  Spes- 
SARD  L.  Holland,  U.S.  Senator,  Dedication 
or  Monument  to  Billy  Bowlegs  m,  Or- 
tona  Cemetery  Near  Moore  Haven,  P^a., 
February  19,  1966 

We  the  people  of  tbe  present  great  State 
of  norlda  owe  much  of  the  color  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  our  State  and  a  substantial  part 
of  our  historic  background  to  that  portion 
of  our  people  whom  we  call  the  Seminoles  of 
Florida.  We  call  them  all  the  Seminoles 
though  they  come  from  more  than  one  tribe 
and  family  of  the  Florida  Indians.  It  Is  most 
appropriate  that  the  Polk  County  Historical 
Commission  and  the  Peace  River  Valley  His- 
torical Society  should  join  today  with  other 
Florldlans  who  are  Interested  in  our  history 
and  who  appreciate  the  Seminoles  in  paying 
this  tribute  of  high  respect  to  a  Seminole  who 
was  a  great  Florldian  and  a  great  American, 
whom  we  knew  as  Billy  Bowlegs  III. 

I  do  not  have  to  sp>eak  in  any  detail  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  our  musical  and  color- 
ful place  names  are  Indian  names.  We  are 
here  near  the  banks  of  the  Caloosabatchee 
which,  through  structures  created  by  modern 
Americans,  runs  out  of  the  great  Lake  Okee- 
chobee which  in  turn  is  fed  In  large  part  by 
the  River  Klssimmee.  All  of  us  know  of  tbe 
place  names  of  such  important  bodies  of 
water  as  Lake  Hicpochee  which  Is  near  here. 
Lake  Istokpoga  and  Lake  Tohopekaliga.  We 
could  mention  dozens  of  other  Indian  place 
names  but  the  ones  I  have  chosen  have  close 
relation  to  Billy  Bowlegs  III. 

Suffice  it  to  say  for  my  first  point  that  the 
Seminoles  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
place  names  of  our  State  and  thus  will  have 
always  a  very  real  part  in  the  history  of  our 
State.  I  might  add  that  Seminoles  in  the 
three  Seminole  wars  played  a  distinct  part 
In  the  military  history  of  our  entire  Nation 
for  there  is  no  other  record  of  such  a  long 
and  fierce  struggle  for  Independence  which 
was  made  by  any  Indian  group  of  such  a 
limited  number.  I  wish  that  I  had  time  to 
do  much  more  than  to  note  that  they  con- 
tributed, through  the  utterance  of  their  Chief 
Coaooochee  (or  Wildcat),  the  most  famous 
toast  of  our  military  men  wherever  they  may 
be  in  all  parts  of  tbe  earth.  He  It  was  who 
orlgrlnated  at  Port  Brooke — now  part  of 
Tampa — the  toast  "Here's  Hough." 

Billy  Bowlegs  in  was  the  third  of  the  great 
Indian  leaders  who  bore  the  name  Billy  Bow- 
legs. The  first  two  were  noted  for  their  war- 
like qualities  and  for  their  leadership  of  their 
people  In  the  field  of  armed  conflict.  This 
last  of  the  trio,  Billy  Bowlegs  III,  who  I  un- 
derstand was  not  related  to  either  of  the 
others,  was  the  outstanding  advocate  of 
f>eace,  progress  and  adoption  by  bis  people 
of  as  many  of  the  ways  and  customs  of  the 
white  people  as  he  felt  could  be  adapted  to 
the  Indians.  And  so  we  do  honor  to  him 
today  as  a  great  leader  who,  by  both  precept 
and  example,  led  the  Seminoles  of  Florida 


far  along  the  path  of  adjustment  to  the  en- 
tirely changed  circumstances  in  which  they 
found  themselves  as  the  small  remnant  of 
a  proud  people,  the  main  body  of  whom  had 
been  transplanted  to  new  homes  in  the  West. 
Our  Billy  Bowlegs  was  born  over  100  years 
ago.  In  February  1862,  on  Arbuckle  Creek  near 
where  it  flows  into  Lake  Istokpoga.  He 
passed  away  on  February  14,  1966,  just  3  days 
before  his  103d  birthday.  Much  of  the  ear- 
lier history  concerning  him  centers  at  Kls- 
slmmee  City  or  on  these  lakes  which  I  have 
mentioned  which  are  parts  of  the  Klssimmee 
River  basin.  The  history  of  his  later  years 
relates  frequently  to  Lake  Okeechobee  or 
to  the  river  which  is  so  close  to  us  here  or  to 
other  parts  of  the  southern  end  of  the  penin- 
sula. 

Billy  Bowlegs  was  born  during  the  terrible 
Civil  War  and  his  young  manhood  was  spent 
in  Florida  at  a  time  whefi  the  earlier  found- 
ers and  developers  of  Florida  were  receiving 
thousands  of  new  settlers  who  came  from 
the  north.  He  had  the  chance  to  see  how  our 
State  was  being  developed  by  a  combination 
of  citizens  who  had  been  on  the  southern 
side  and  new  citizens  who  had  been  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  great  conflict  which  spUt 
our  Nation  Eisunder.  He  realized  that  har- 
mony was  being  restored  between  white 
Americans  of  different  background  and  con- 
victions and  that  the  task  of  his  people,  the 
small  remainder  of  the  Florida  Indiana  who 
stayed  here,  was  to  learn  how  to  live  in  peace 
with  what  he  called  the  "white  Americans." 
I  did  not  know  Billy  Bowlegs  personally 
when  I  was  a  youngster,  but  I  did  know  much 
about  him  and  his  reputation  for  fairness, 
decency.  Justice,  and  progressive  leadership 
of  his  people.  I  heard  about  him  through 
my  father  who  had  come  to  Bartow  In  1882 
and  who  for  a  while  worked  in  the  store  of 
Capt.  David  Hughes  which  served  both  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  the  settlers  in  Polk 
County  and  as  a  trading  post  for  the  Indians 
who  then  lived  in  the  ridge  and  eastern  por- 
tion of  Polk  County.  Through  my  father  I 
heard  most  about  an  old  chief  named  Talla- 
hassee, whose  camp  was  near  the  site  of  Lake 
Wales  but  I  also  heard  about  BUly  Bowlegs, 
about  his  fame  as  a  hunter  and  about  the 
steadying  influence  which  he  exercised  among 
the  Indians.  In  later  years  I  came  to  know 
Mrs.  Minnie  Moore-WlUson.  of  Klssimmee. 
and  I  note  from  my  book  shelf  that  In  Jvine 
1936  she  presented  me  a  copy  of  her  first  book. 
"The  Seminoles  of  Florida,"  published  in 
1896,  which  included  much  information 
about  Billy  Bowlegs  and  other  leading 
Seminoles  of  the  1890'8. 

Both  from  that  book  and  Mrs.  WiUson's 
later  books  I  learned  much  about  Billy  Bow- 
legs and  his  successful  efforts  to  foster  better 
relationships  between  his  Seminole  brethren 
and  white  Americans.  His  friendship  toward 
red  men  and  white  men  alike  gave  him  a 
unique  position  to  press  this  good  WM-k.  As 
to  his  physical  appearance  In  1896  she  says: 
"As  a  specimen  of  manhood  he  Is  far  above 
the  average.  Although  6  feet  2  Inches  tall, 
he  is  so  symmetrically  proportioned  that  one 
loses  sight  of  his  height.  His  features  are 
good,  his  hands  and  feet  remarkably  small, 
his  voice  soft  and  low — a  characteristic  of 
every  Seminole."  She  makes  it  clear  that 
his  reputation  as  a  very  great  hunter  was 
generally  recognized  and  I  sujjpoee,  not  with- 
out a  degree  of  envy  of  my  own,  that  his 
hunting  ability  was  something  that  came  as 
naturally  to  him  as  our  wending  our  way  to 
work  each  day  comes  to  us.  His  honesty  was 
of  the  legendary  Seminole  variety  which  was 
famed  In  song,  story,  and  practice.  Inci- 
dentally, my  father  told  me  that  this  high 
degree  of  honesty  was  a  notable  quality  of 
most  of  the  Seminoles  with  whom  he  traded 
while  he  worked  in  the  Hughes  store  during 
his  early  years  at  Bartow. 

Mrs.  ^lUson,  in  her  fascinating  way,  teUs 
of  an  Incident  that  demonstrates  the  great 
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lengths  Billy  wotild  go  to  preserve  tUs  honor. 
"In  1896  Billy  Bowlegs  and  Tommy  Doctor 
paid  an  unexpected  visit  totKlsslmmee.  They 
walked  from  their  c&m{>  at  Okeechobee 
Marsh,  a  distance  of  136  miles  to  tell  their 
white  friend  that  'Indian  no  lie."  This  was 
all.  They  apparently  had  no  other  business 
m  town,  and  after  a  few  ihours  visit  left  as 
quietly  as  they  had  come.  Their  mission  was 
completed — their  white  brother  believed 
them — their  honor  was  clear — they  could  now 
dance  at  the  green  corn  dance  with  merry 
hearts. 

"A  few  months  prior  to  this,  these  Indians 
had  promised  their  white  friend  to  act  as 
guide  on  a  bear  hunt  In  the  Everglades.  All 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  hunt, 
except  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 
This  was  to  be  done  throug}i  a  white  settler. 
later,  plans  for  the  hunt  were  perfected  and 
word  was  sent  to  the  Indian  village.  Accord- 
ing tp  their  promise  the  Indians  came  to  the 
settler's  home  on  the  day  specified,  but  found 
that  the  white  man  (the  settler |  had  left  his 
house  early  in  the  morning  with  no  message 
as  to  how  or  where  the  Indl^u  should  fol- 
low. The  Indians,  not  knownig  which  way 
to  go  to  Snd  the  party,  could  do  nothing  but 
return  to  their  camp — a  distance  of  50  miles. 
Subsequent  developments  proved  that  the 
white  man  |the  settler)  wished  to  act  as 
guide,  and  thereby  earn  for  himself  the  re- 
muneration the  Indiana  expected  to  receive." 

An  incident  of  several  years  ago  clearly 
shows  the  courtesy  and  respect  which  Billy 
Bowlegs  always  showed  to  U.S.  officials  of 
high  rank,  as  well  as  the  genuine  friendliness 
of  the  man. 

In  1061  we  were  giving  the  name  "EUwver 
Dike"  to  the  levee  around  Lake  Okeechobee 
which  was  begun  during  the  administrations 
of  the  late  President  Hoover  and  our  beloved 
former  Oov.  Doyle  Carlton,  our  able 
master  of  ceremonies,  today.  In  this  project, 
the  President,  as  an  expert  engineer,  had 
taken  an  active  interest.  President  Hoover, 
then  a  man  of  great  age,  came  down  to  Clew- 
Iston  to  the  dedication  which  was  attended 
by  a  great  and  enthusiastic  crowd.  Shortly 
before  the  actual  dedicatory  ceremonies  took 
place,  Billy  Bowlegs  walked  up  to  the  official 
crowd  dressed  in  the  regalia  of  a  Seminole 
chieftain.  sUnding  straight  as  an  arrow — 
though  he  was  then  99  years  old.  He  greeted 
President  Hoover  cordially  and  made  it  clear 
that  he  had  come  to  the  affair  to  do  honor 
to  the  former  President.  The  whole  occasion 
was  a  most  dignified  and  unforgettable  one 
and  I  well  remember  that  President  Hoover, 
before  leaving  the  area  after  the  ceremony 
bad  been  concluded,  stated  to  me  that  he 
had  rarely  appreciated  anything  so  much  as 
he  did  the  unexpected  coming  of  Chief  Billy 
Bowlegs  to  pay  his  respects.  I  think  that 
courteous  act  of  Billy  Bowlegs  was  performed 
In  the  finest  tradition  of  the  Seminoles.  I 
could  never  forget  the  sight  of  those  two 
splendid  old  gentlemen  standing  together 
with  clasped  hands  and  beaming  counte- 
nance*, each  enjoying  the  presence  of  the 
other  and  showing  every  possible  evidence  of 
high  mutual  respect. 

Later  I  occupied  the  speakers  platform 
vlth  Chief  Billy  Bowlegs  at  two  other  pub- 
lic functions  In  the  State,  first  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  portion  of  completed  work  at  a 
structure  of  the  Central  and  South  Florida 
Flood  Control  District  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  Okeechobee  City,  and  later  at  the 
dndlcatioo  of  the  historical  marker  at  Fort 
Fraser  between  Bartow  and  Highland  City 
I  have  beautiful  photographs  of  all  three  of 
theve  occasions  In  my  Washington  office  and 
I  prize  them  highly. 

While  I  deeply  appreciated  the  presence 
of  Billy  Bowlegs  at  the  first  two  occasions 
mentioned,  I  thought  it  was  particularly 
typical  of  him  to  show  up  at  the  Fort  Fraser 
dedication.  You  will  recall  that  Port  Fraser. 
Just  as  Fort  Gardiner  and  Fort  Baslnger,  and 
for  that  matter  all  of  the  forts  named  during 


the  Zachary  Taylor  campaign  which  culmi- 
nated at  the  Battle  of  Lake  Okeechobee, 
were  named  for  officers  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  DiMle  massacre.  Taylor's  army 
regarded  itself  as  an  avenging  army  and  their 
every  effort  was  bent  upon  vengeance.  Prob- 
ably the  most  bitter  campaign  of  the  whole 
second  Seminole  war  was  the  Taylor  cam- 
paign which  followed  closely  after  the  Dade 
massacre.  Nevertheless,  Billy  Bowlegs 
showed  up  at  the  occasion  when  both  the 
campaign  and  the  location  of  Fort  Fraser 
were  being  memorlaliaed  and  sat  on  the  plat- 
form with  me.  Without  his  saying  so  I  felt 
he  was  trying  to  make  it  clear  that  his 
presence  indicated  that  the  Seminole  In- 
dlein  had  overcome  his  bitterness  of  those 
far-off  days  Just  as  our  Oovemor  Carlton's 
presence  here  today  indicates  so  clearly  the 
same  thing.  We  all  know  that  Governor 
Carlton's  grandfather  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians In  the  third  Seminole  war  In  an  en- 
gagement south  of  Fort  Meade.  I  feel  that 
the  active  participation  of  such  men  as  he 
and  our  late  friend  Billy  Bowlegs  in  the 
various  friendly  affairs  which  show  that  the 
original  American  people,  the  Seminoles, 
and  ourselves,  have  grown  closer  together 
and  are  becoming  more  and  more  one  peo- 
ple are  decidedly  In  the  finest  traditions  and 
best  Interests  of  our  country. 

There  are  many  other  good  and  klhdly 
things  which  have  been  done  by  other  Semi- 
noles which  I  would  be  glad  to  relate  on 
this  occasion,  except  that  I  feel  we  should 
confine  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
discussion  of  the  good  qualities,  kindly  traits, 
and  worthwhile  accomplishments  of  Billy 
Bowlegs. 

May  I  recite  one  rather  light  Incident  from 
Mi's.  Minnie  Moore-Willson's  book  which 
may  throw  Eome  additional  light  on  him? 
%/  "When  the  coast  towns  of  Florida  were 
still  primitive,  a  storekeeper  had  purchased 
In  New  York,  an  old-fashioned  organelle, 
that  played  five  tunes.  The  Seminoles  at 
that  time  frequently  came  on  purchasing 
expeditlon.-i  to  these  trading  villages.  Cho- 
fee-hatch-o  [Billy  Bowlegs),  progressive  and 
musical,  listened  to  the  'box  of  music'  as  It 
played  In  the  little  store,  and  was  entranced 
with  the  melodies. 

"Soon  after,  the  organette  refused  to  'go' 
and  the  trader  told  his  friends  that  unless 
he  could  'stick  It  on  the  Indians,  he  would 
be  out  thirty-five  dollars. '  A  few  dnjrs  later 
the  Chief,  with  another  Indian,  came  back 
to  the  sto-e  bringing  produce  to  sell.  The 
white  trader  wanted  the  Indian's  goods  and 
suggested  to  the  Chief  that  he  exchange  for 
the  music  box.  telling  the  innocent  Seminole 
4  that  'music  box  no  more  play,  wake  up  by 
and  by  and  play  good,  him  tired  now.'  The 
Seminole  with  his  mechanical  knowledge, 
looked  the  organette  over,  and  making  the 
trade,  proudly  left  with  the  'tired  out'  music 
box  under  his  arm. 

"The  next  day,  the  two  Indians  returned, 
bringing  with  them  the  music  box  to  show 
to  the  storekeeper.  "That  box.  him  no  more 
tired,'  and  winding  up  the  machine  which 
the  ingenious  Seminole  had  put  into  work- 
ing order,  played  the  whole  five  tunes  to  the 
astonishment  and  chagrin  of  the  trader. 
'Him  play  good  at  Green  Corn  Dance,  down 
Okee-cho-bee.'  " 

I  think  It  Is  very  clear  from  this  little 
incident  that  while  the  white  traders  may 
have  out-traded  the  Indiana  on  many  oc- 
casions, if  not  most  occasions,  this  was  one 
time  when  the  opposite  was  the  case  and  I 
am  glad  that  Billy  Bowlegs  in  was  the  very 
person  who.  in  good  humor,  out-traded  that 
particular  white  storekeeper. 

I  am  happy  that  this  occasion  has  brought 
out  BO  many  good  citlsens.  both  from  among 
the  Seminoles  and  among  the  rest  of  us  who 
are  latecomers,  as  compared  to  them,  to  this 
good  peninsula.  I  hope  that  this  occasion 
will  bring  even  closer  together  all  groups 
of  citizens  who  now  are  proud  to  call  them- 


selvas  Florldlans  and  that  we  will  make  the 
story  of  Billy  Bowlegs  HI  our  common 
heritage  of  which  all  people  in  this  State 
may  be  Justly  proud. 

And  so,  speaking  for  the  entire  Florida 
delegation  in  Congress,  as  well  as  for  the 
State  and  local  officials  of  Florida  and  the 
citizens  of  Florida,  generally,  I  now  dedicate 
this  marker  in  memory  of  a  very  fine  nun 
whose  friendship  I  shall  always  cherish.  A 
little  Seminole  girl  who  I  understand  Is  hU 
grandnlece,  will  unveil  the  marker  which. 
Just  as  Billy  Bowlegs  would  have  wished  It, 
Is  a  modest,  though  dignified  monument! 
In  concluding  my  part  In  the  program  I 
merely  want  to  say  that  I  feel  greatly  hon- 
ored at  having  been  asked  to  make  this  talk 
and  to  speak  of  a  man  for  whose  high  char- 
acter and  worthwhile  accomplishments  I 
have  the  utmost  respect.  Speaking  partic- 
ularly for  the  Polk  County  Historical  Com- 
mission and  the  Peace  River  Valley  Historical 
Society,  I  dedicate  this  marker  to  the 
memory  of  our  late,  great  friend,  Billy  Bow- 
legs III,  one  of  the  finest  leaders  ever  pro- 
duced from  among  the  Seminoles  of  Florida. 
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Tribute  to  BnXT  Bowlegs  ni  on  His  101st 

BntTHDAT 

Long,  long  ago  February's  oold  little  moon 
Dropped  her  baby  boy  on  the  lap  of  a  hunter 
Resting    from    a    hard,    bold    chase   of   the 

Lo-ko-see.' 
For  brave  chief,   "Billy  Bowlegs,"  the  babe 

was  named  soon. 

Strong  he  grew  and  walked  in  the  grass  like 

the  wind. 
Deft  and  cunning,  he  tracked  the  Florida 

wolf; 
Feared  not  the  panther  nor  the  alapata,- 
Knew   the  River  of  Grass  for  his  steadfast 

friend. 

Yet,  young  Billy  feared  the  pits,  so  dark  and 

hot 
His  mother  dug  and  therein  hid  him  by  day 
From    the   cruel    paleface,   evermore  on  the 

prowl; 
Who  ruined  crops  and  chickees  >  and  killed 

on  the  spot. 

Hoping  to  alter  the  fate  of  all  his  clan 
Old  chief  Billy  Bowlegs  drank  the  "Black 

Drink" — and 
Sent  one  of  his  twin  souls  to  the  Milky  Way— 
Where  dwells  the  Great  Spirit,  god  of  the 

Redman. 

"Thy  trouble  Is  no  more,"  the  Great  Spirit 

roared 
Before  the  plea  was  worded  by  the  old  chief. 
"Unite  thy  souls."  the  Indian  god  continued. 
"Thy  foe  will  meet  defeat  from  his  brother'! 

sword." 

The    third    Billy    Bowlegs    birthright    was 

denied — 
All    his   daring   dreams   sleep   in   bis  heart 

unborn — 
At  time  he  views  yesterdays  that  have  failed 

him 
And  down  through  the  long  years  peace  has 

paced  his  stride. 

Now  ancient.  Billy  Bowlegs,  grand  to  the  end. 
Beloved  by  his  tribesmen  and  palefaces  alike. 
Has  lived  life  to  the  hilt  with  III  will  toward 

none — 
Walks  in  the  grass  like  the  wind,  the  world 

his  friend. 

— GERAU>INE  THRAaKILl. 


•I   AM   AN   AMERICAN"— FREEDOMS 
FOUNDATION  AWARD  LETTER 

Mr.    MILLER.     Mr.    President,  every 
year  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 


>  Lo-ko-see — bear. 

'  Alapata — alligator. 

'  Chickees — Indian  dwellings. 


Porge  has  a  contest  and  olSfers  awards 
for  letters  from  Armed  Fdrces  person- 
nel which  typify  some  aspect  of  Amer- 
icanism. 

One  of  the  winners  of  the  1965  con- 
test Is  a  young  man  from  my  State,  Gary 
Arlaud,  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  excellent 
letter  entitled  "I  Am  an  American"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  la  the  Rkcord, 
gs  follows: 
Otn  Hundrkd  Dollars  and  GEdtCE  Washinc- 

TON     Honor    Medal    Awarih^"!     Am     an 

American" 
(A  hypothetical   letter   from  Ian   imaginary 

Russian  student) 
(Gary  M.  Arlaud,  V-«  Divlaloni  U.S.S.  LPH  7, 
FPO,  New  York)| 

Now  if  only  I  could  say  th^.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  can't  for  I  am  a  Russian 
student  of  the  U.S.S11.  I  ani  here  in  your 
country  on  tour  with  a  group  ilrom  my  own 
country  and  I  have  had  a  chaiioe  to  see  what 
your  country  Is  really  like  aq4  study  what 
It's  really  like.  In  the  evenings  I  have  crept 
Irom  my  hotel  room  and  my  oomrades  to  go 
to  the  library  and  find  out  a  ndyrld  of  things 
Including  one  of  the  most  illtistrious  his- 
tories of  any  country  In  the  imrld  or  In  Its 
history.  I  find  the  attitude  ^f  the  average 
citizen  to  be  one  of  taking  itteir  freedoms 
lor  granted,  and  I  feel  sorry  1  (or  them,  for 
they  don't  know  how  free  tliey  really  are. 
They  have  the  chance  to  flndi  out  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  really  doing  and  not  Just 
what  the  state  allows  tbem  to  bear.  This  to 
me  was  a  privilege — to  have  <  the  choice  of 
aome  twenty  newsprnpers  to  bufand  read  and 
get  different  viewpoints  on  the  came  subject. 
In  my  country  there  is  Pravda  and  one  other 
Mate-controlled  newspaper.  As  I  browsed 
through  the  newspapers  In  the  library  I  read 
teveral  articles  which  compieMly  contradict 
what  I  had  read  in  my  country's  news  media, 
and  I  find  truth  In  your  papers  and  state- 
ments of  great  bearing  by  noQpd  leaders  of 
the  world,  which  I  had  not  thie  sUghest  idea 
were  ever  made,  or  that  the  leaders  had  a 
dllTerent  attitude  than  what  I  read.  We  are 
uught  from  birth  and  childhood  that  Amer- 
ica Is  an  agressor,  warmonger  type,  wM-ld 
power,  and  that  we  are  the  under-privileged, 
suppressed  ones  who  are  bieing  done  so 
wrongly  in  the  U.N.  I  find  tWs  to  be  a  lie. 
I  find  that  Amencans  don't  really  want  war 
In  Vietnam  and  are  trying  to  atop  It,  and  not 
that  they  are  sending  in  thouei^nds  of  troops 
trying  to  Invade  Communist  (^bina.  This  is 
a  common  fact  in  my  country. , 

I  llnd  the  standards  of  living  to  be  much 
lUgher  here  than  we  are  taughlv  We  thought 
that  all  Americans  lived  in  slums.  I  see  the 
m.iny  colors,  kinds  and  type*  of  cars  that 
almost  any  American  can  ownJ  In  my  coun- 
try there  is  only  one  type  anq  pnly  those  in 
the  nlgher  presidium  are  allov^ed  the  luxury 
of  an  automobile.  I  stopped  la  man  on  the 
street  and  asked  what  kind  ol  work  he  did? 
He  gave  me  a  rather  strange  jook  and  said, 
"I  am  a  salesman."  I  asked  how  much  the 
Government  allowed  him  In  wagef?  Well,  he 
looked  even  more  dumfoundei  and  said  the 
Oovernment  had  no  say-so  li  his  linancial 
>t«tus  and  that  whatever  he  n>»de  was  up  to 
his  own  Initiative.  Then  I  askjed  how  he  was 
pitted  to  be  the  holder  of  suqll  a  marvelous 
Job  with  so  much  freedom,  anW  he  Informed 
me  he  wasn't  picked  by  anyon^J  It  was  what 
ne  wanted  so  he  went  looking}  for  a  Job  and 
*w  hired  by  a  representative  3f  the  company 
»nd  not  the  Government.  I  could  not  believe 
my  ears.  j 

1  also  found  out  that  an  bUnerican  can 

move  throughout  his  cotintry|  and  be  com- 

'  Wetely  free  about  It.    I  saw  abi^oiutely  no  one 

*Pot  checked  for  their  identlfliitlon.    There 


Were  no  troops  walking  the  streets.  I  saw  a 
parade  which  bore  no  arms  or  showing  of 
strength,  only  peace  and  beauty.  It  was  a 
demonstration  by  a  local  college  concerning 
their  athletic  program.  There  was  much  Joy 
and  laughter;  such  a  demonstration  In  my 
country  wouldn't  have  even  gotten  a  chance 
to  start,  regardless  of  its  purpose,  unless  it 
was  of  some  military  significance. 

I  see  people  who  are  allowed  to  worship 
their  God  in  any  manner  they  choose.  In 
my  country  there  is  no  Supreme  Being  but 
the  state,  and  worship  of  any  other  form 
is  a  crime  against  the  state  and  punishable 
by  death.  On  our  way  to  this  beautful  city 
I  saw  farmers  using  new,  modern  equipment 
and  with  bountiful  cropM  and  hundreds  of 
head  of  cattle.  I  see  one  man  tilling  hun- 
dreds of  acres  by  himself  and  by  his  own 
choice — not  a  collective  farm  where  the 
workers  are  people  of  lower  education  and 
placed  there  without  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  can  really  do. 

No,  I  am  not  an  American,  but  after  I  mail 
this  letter  I  am  going  to  seek  refuge  in  this 
wonderful  country  and  political  asylum.  I 
am  glad  that  I  have  no  relatives  now  living, 
for  what  I  am  about  to  do  would  bring  great 
hardships  on  them  for  an  offense  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with. 

Soon,  I,  too  will  be  an  American. 


STATEMENTS  MADE  BY  SECRETARY 
RUSK  AND  GENERAL  TAYLOR  BE- 
FORE THE  CX)MMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
afternoon  I  had  the  experience,  along 
with  several  friends — and  I  am  sure  a 
great  portion  of  America — of  watching 
a  television  report  on  the  recent  Vietnam 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

In  watching  the  various  exchanges 
portrayed  on  that  program  I  found  my- 
self tremendously  Impressed  with  the 
grasp  of  the  realities  of  this  complex  sit- 
uation exhibited  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  and  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 

From  these  exchanges  there  emerged  a 
very  clear  delineation  of  the  difference 
between  the  specific  criticism  of  our  Viet- 
nam policies  and  the  requirements  of  re- 
sponsibility for  making  the  actual  divi- 
sions involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  Secretary 
Rusk  and  General  Taylor,  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ** 

Secretary  Rxjsk's  Statement  Before  Senate 

FoRtiGN  Relations  Committee,  February 

IB,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
the  immediate  occasion  for  these  hearings  Is 
a  request  by  the  President  for  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  to  the  AID  Administration 
of  $415  million,  of  which  $275  million  are 
Intended  for  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  David 
Bell,  the  Administrator  of  AID,  and  I  have 
both  already  testified  on  this  particular  re- 
quest. These  hearings  as  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out,  have  also  entered  Into  the  larg- 
est and  most  far-reaching  aspects  of  our  in- 
terests and  involvements  in  southeast  Asia. 
For  my  part,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
appear  again  before  the  committee  to  discuss 
with  you  these  larger  issues. 

Since  World  War  II.  which  projected  the 
United  States  Into  the  role  of  major  world 
power,  we  Americans  have  bad  to  face  a  series 


of  difficult  tasks  and  trials.  On  the  whole, 
we  have  faced  them  very  weU.  Today,  we  are 
facing  another  ordeal  In  southeast  Asia 
which  again  is  costing  us  both  lives  and 
treasure. 

South  Vietnam  Is  a  long  way  from  the 
United  States  and  the  issues  posed  may  seem 
remote  from  our  dally  experience  and  our 
inunedlate  Interests.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  we  clearly  understand — and  so  far 
as  possible  agree— on  our  mission  and  ptir- 
pose  in  that  far  away  land. 

Why  are  we  In  Vietnam?  Certainly  we 
are  not  there  merely  becatise  we  have  power 
and  like  to  use  It.  We  do  not  regard  our- 
selves as  the  policeman  of  the  universe.  We 
do  not  go  around  the  world  looking  for  quar- 
rels In  which  we  can  intervene.  Quite  the 
contrary.  We  have  recognized  that.  Just  as 
we  are  not  gendarmes  of  the  universe,  neither 
are  we  the  magistrate  of  the  universe.  If 
other  governments,  other  Institutions  or 
other  regional  organizations  can  find  solu- 
tions to  the  quarrels  which  disturb  the  pres- 
ent scene,  we  are  anxious  to  have  this  occur. 
But  we  are  in  Vietnam  because  the  issues 
posed  there  are  deeply  intertwined  with  our 
own  security  and  because  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  can  profoundly  affect  the  nature  of 
the  world  in  which  we  and  our  children  will 
live.  The  situation  we  face  in  southeast 
Asia  is  obviously  complex  but,  in  my  view, 
the  underlying  Issues  are  relatively  simple 
and  are  utterly  fundamental.  I  am  con- 
fident ttiat  Americans,  who  have  a  deep  and 
mature  understanding  of  world  responsl- 
bUlty,  are  fully  capable  of  cutting  though 
the  underbnish  of  complexity  and  finding 
the  simple  issues  which  involve  our  largest 
interests  and  deepest  purposes.  I  regard  It, 
therefore,  as  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss these  problems  with  the  committee  this 
morning — to  consult  with  you — and  at  the 
same  time  to  try  to  clarify  for  the  American 
people  the  Issues  we  must  squarely  face. 

I  do  not  approach  this  task  on  the  assump- 
tion that  anyone,  anywhere,  has  all  the  an- 
swers or  that  all  wisdom  belongs  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  or  even 
to  the  Government  Itself.  TTie  questions  at 
issue  affect  the  well-being  of  all  Americans 
and  I  am  confident  that  all  Americans  will 
make  up  their  own  minds  in  the  tradition 
of  a  free  and  Independent  people.  Yet  those 
of  us  who  have  special  responsibilities  for 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  have  had 
to  think  hard  and  deeply  about  these  prob- 
lems for  a  very  long  time.  The  President, 
his  Cabinet  colleagues,  and  the  Congress, 
who  share  the  weightiest  responsibilities  un- 
der our  constitutional  system,  have  come  to 
certain  conclusions  that  form  the  basis  for 
the  policies  we  are  now  pursuing.  Perhaps 
It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  those  who  are 
officially  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  our 
public  affairs  must  make  declslons^and 
muEt  make  decisions  among  existing  alter- 
natives. None  of  us  in  the  executive  or  the 
legislative  branch  has  fulfilled  our  respon- 
sibilities merely  by  formulating  an  opinion — 
we  are  required  to  decide  what  this  Nation 
shall  do  and  shall  not  do  and  are  required 
to  accept  the  consequences  of  ova  deter- 
minations. 

What  are  our  world  security  interests  In- 
volved in  the  struggle  in  Vietnam? 

They  cannot  be  seen  clearly  In  terms  of 
southeast  Asia  only  or  merely  in  terms  of 
the  events  Of  the  past  few  months.  We  must 
view  the  problem  In  p>erspective.  We  must 
recognize  that  what  we  are  seeking  to  achieve 
in  South  Vietnam  is  jjart  of  a  process  that  has 
continued  for  a  long  time — a  process  of  pre- 
venting the  expansion  and  extension  of  Com- 
munist domination  by  the  use  of  force 
against  the  weaker  nations  on  the  perimeter 
of  Communist  power.  • 

This  is  the  problem  as  It  looks  to  us.  Nor 
do  the  Communists  themselves  see  the  prob- 
lem in  isolation.  They  see  the  struggle  In 
South  Vietnam  as  part  of  a  larger  design  for 
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the  stMUly  extension  of  Comrauniat  power 
through  force  and  thremt. 

I  have  obaerved  In  the  course  of  your 
bearings  that  some  objection  has  been 
raised  to  the  use  of  the  term  "Communist 
aggression."  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
not  confuse  ourselves  or  our  peo{rie  by  turn- 
ing our  eyes  away  from  what  that  phrase 
means.  The  underlying  crisis  of  this  post- 
war period  turns  about  a  major  struggle  over 
the  very  nature  of  the  political  structure  of 
the  world.  Before  the  guns  were  silent  In 
World  War  II,  many  governments  sat  down 
and  thought  long  and  hard  about  the  struc- 
ture of  International  life,  the  kind  of  world 
which  we  ought  to  try  to  build,  and  wrote 
those  Ideas  Into  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
That  charter  establishes  an  International 
society  of  Independent  states,  large  and 
small,  entitled  to  their  own  national  exist- 
ence, entitled  to  be  free  from  aggression,  co- 
operating freely  across  national  frontiers  in 
their  ootnmon  interests,  and  resolving  their 
disputes  by  peaceful  means.  But  the  Com- 
munist world  has  returned  to  Its  demand  for 
what  it  calls  a  world  revolution,  a  world  of 
coercion  In  direct  contradiction  to  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations.  There  may  be 
differences  within  the  Communist  world 
about  methods,  and  techniques,  and  leader- 
ship within  the  Communist  world  Itself, 
but  they  share  a  common  attachment  to 
their  world  revolution  and  to  Its  support 
through  what  they  call  weirs  of  liberation. 

So  what  we  face  In  Vietnam  Is  what  we 
have  faced  on  many  occasions  before — the 
need  to  check  the  extension  of  Communist 
power  in  order  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
stability  In  a  precarious  world.  That  sta- 
bility was  achieved  In  the  years  after  the 
war  by  the  valor  of  free  nations  In  defending 
the  integrity  of  postwar  territorial  arrange- 
ments. And  we  have  achieved  a  certain  sta- 
bility for  the  last  decade  and  a  half.  It 
must  not  be  overthrown  now. 

Like  BO  many  of  our  problems  today  the 
struggle  In  South  Vietnam  stems  from  the 
disruption  of  two  world  wars.  The  Second 
World  War  completed  a  process  begun  by  the 
first.  It  ripped  apart  a  structvire  of  power 
that  had  existed  for  100  years.  It  set  In 
train  new  forces  and  energies  that  have  re- 
nuMle  the  map  of  the  world.  Not  only  did 
it  weaken  the  nations  actively  engaged  In 
the  fighting,  but  It  had  far-reaching  second- 
ary effects.  It  undermined  the  foundations 
of  the  oc4enlal  structures  through  which  a 
handful  of  powers  controlled  one-third  of 
the  world's  population.  And  the  winds  of 
change  and  progress  that  have  blown  fiercely 
during  the  last  30  years  have  toppled  those 
structures  almost  completely. 

Meanwhile,  the  Communist  nations  have 
exploited  the  turmoil  of  a  time  of  transition 
In  an  effort  to  extend  Communist  control 
Into  other  areas  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  first  faced  the  menace 
of  Communist  am.bltlon  In  Europe  when  one 
after  another  of  the  nations  on  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Soviet  Union  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  Moscow  through  the  presence  of 
the  Red  army. 

To  check  this  tidal  wave  the  United  States 
provided  the  Marshall  f>lan  to  strengthen  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  then  moved 
to  organize  with  those  nations  a  collective 
security  system  through  NATO.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  advance  of  Soviet  Communist  power 
was  stopped  and  the  Soviet  Union  gradually 
adjusted  Its  policies  to  this  situation. 

But  within  a  year  after  the  establishment 
of  NATO,  the  Communists  took  over  China. 
This  posed  a  new  and  serious  threat,  par- 
ticularly to  those  weak  new  nations  of  the 
Far  East  that  had  been  formed  out  of  co- 
lonial empires.  The  problems  In  Asia  were, 
of  course,  different  from  those  In  Europe. 
But  the  result  was  much  the  same — Insta- 
bility, uncertainty,  and  vulnerability  to  both 
the  bully  and  the  aggressor.     Western  Eu- 


rope, with  Its  established  governmental  and 
traditional  social  institutions  recovered 
quickly.  But  certain  of  the  new  nations  of 
Asia — particularly  those  that  had  not  known 
self-goveriunent  for  a  century  cnr  more — 
continued  to  face  a  far  more  formidable 
problem   which   they  still   face. 

The  first  test  in  Asia  came  in  Korea  when 
the  United  Nations  forces — predominantly 
American — stopped  the  drive  of  Communist 
North  Korea  supported  by  material  aid  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  stopped  the  Chinese 
Army  that  followed.  It  brought  to  a  halt 
the  Communist  effort  to  push  out  the  line 
that  had  been  drawn  and  to  establish  Com- 
munist control  over  the  Korean  peninsula. 

We  fought  the  Korean  war — which  like 
the  struggle  In  Vietnam  occurred  In  a  remote 
area  thousands  of  miles  away — to  sustain  a 
pdnslQle  vital  to  the  freedom  and  security 
of  America — the  principle  that  the  Commu- 
nist world  should  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
pand by  overrunning  one  after  another  of 
the  arrangements  built  during  and  since  the 
war  to  mark  the  outer  limits  of  Communist 
expansion  by  force. 

Before  the  Korean  war  had  ended,  the 
United  States,  under  President  Truman, 
moved  to  settle  and  consolidate  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Pacific  through  a  peace  treaty 
with  Japan  and  through  bilateral  security 
treaties  with  Japan  and  the  Philippines  and 
through  the  ANZUS  treaty  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Hardly  had  the  Korean 
war  been  finished  when  France,  which  had 
been  fighting  a  protracted  struggle  in  Indo- 
china, decided  to  relinquish  Its  political  pres- 
ence in  southeast  Asia.  After  a  brief  nego- 
tiation it  came  to  terms  with  the  Commu- 
nist forces  that  had  captured  the  national- 
ist movement.  The  result  was  the  division 
of  Indochina  into  four  parts;  a  Kingdom  of 
Cambodia,  a  Kingdom  of  Laos,  and  Vietnam 
divided  at  the  17th  parallel  between  the 
Communist  forces  in  the  north  and  a  non- 
Communist  Vietnamese  Government  in  the 
south. 

Recognizing  that  the  Communists  had  not 
abandoned  their  ambitions,  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment under  President  Elsenhower,  took  steps 
to  secure  the  situation  by  further  alliances. 
Bilateral  treaties  were  concluded  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Formosa.  In  the  Middle  East  the  so- 
called  northern  tier  of  countries  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  Soviet  Union  entered  into  the 
Baghdad  Pact  which  established  what  Is  now 
known  as  CENTO — the  Central  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. 

The  United  States  did  not  become  a  formal 
member  of  this  alliance  which  is  composed 
of  Great  Britain.  Turkey.  Iran,  and  Pakistan. 
But  we  are  closely  associated  with  CENTO 
and  have  bilateral  military  assistance  agree- 
ments with  its  regional  members,  concluded 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

In  order  to  give  support  to  the  nations  of 
southeast  Asia,  the  United  States  took  the 
lea^Tln  the  creation  of  an  alliance  embodied 
in  ^  treaty  and  reinforced  by  a  collective  se- 
curity system  known  as  SEATO — the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization.  In  this  al- 
liance, the  United  States  joined  with  Great 
Britain,  Prance.  Australia,  New  Zealand. 
Thailand.  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines  to 
guarantee  the  security  not  only  of  the  mem- 
ber nations  but  also  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
certain  protocol  states  and  territories  if  they 
so  requested. 

South  Vietnam  was  Included  In  this  pro- 
tocol. The  United  States  had  not  been  a 
party  to  the  agreements  made  in  Geneva  in 
1954,  which  France  had  concluded  with  the 
Communist  Vietnamese  forces  known  as  the 
Viet  MInh.  But  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  stated  under  Instruc- 
tions that  the  United  States  would  not  dis- 
turb the  agreements  and  "would  view  any 
renewal  of  the  aggression  in  violation  of 
the  •  •  •  agreements  with  grave  concern 
and  as  seriously  threatening  International 
peace  and  security." 
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Under  Secretary  Smith's  statement  wu 
only  a  unilateral  declaration,  but  in  jolnln» 
SEATO  the  United  States  took  a  sol^ 
treaty  engagement  of  far-reaching  effect 
Article  IV.  paragraph  1,  provides  that  "each 
party  recognizes  that  aggression  by  mean* 
of  armed  attack  •  •  •  would  endanger  lu 
own  peace  and  safely,  and  agrees  that  it  will 
In  that  event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  nroc- 
esses." 

It  is  this  fundamental  SEATO  obligation 
that  has  from  the  outset  guided  our  actions 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  language  of  thU  treaty  is  worth  care- 
ful attenOon.  The  obligation  it  Impoees  it 
not  only  joint  but  several.  The  finding  that 
an  armed  attack  has  occurred  does  not  have 
to  be  made  by  a  collective  determination  be- 
fore the  obligation  of  each  member  becomes 
operative.  Nor  does  the  treaty  require  a 
collective  decision  on  actions  to  be  taken  to 
meet  the  common  danger.  If  the  United 
States  detertaines  that  an  armed  attack  hai 
occurred  against  any  nation  to  whom  the 
protection  of  the  treaty  applies,  then  It  li 
obligated  'to  act  to  meet  the  common 
danger"  without  regard  to  the  views  or  ac- 
tions of  any  other  treaty  member. 

The  far-reaching  Implications  of  this  com. 
mltment  were  well  understood  by  this  com- 
mittee when  It  recommended,  with  only  the 
late  Senator  Langer  dissenting,  that  the 
Senate  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.    The  committee's  report  states: 

"The  committee  is  not  impervious  to  the 
risks  which  this  treaty  entails.  It  fully  ap- 
preciates that  acceptance  of  these  additional 
obligations  commits  the  United  States  to  a 
course  of  action  over  a  vast  expanse  of  the 
Pacific.  Yet  these  risks  are  consistent  with 
our  own  highest  Interests.  There  are  greater 
hazards  In  not  advising  a  potential  enemy 
of  whaVhe  can  expect  of  us,  and  in  failing 
to  disabuse  him  of  assumptions  which  might 
lead  to  a  miscalculation  of  our  intentions." 

Following  this  committee's  recommenda- 
tion, the  Senate  gave  Its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1,  the  late 
Senator  Langer  dissenting.  All  members  of 
this  distinguished  committee  who  were  then 
Senators  voted  for  that  treaty. 

Our  multilateral  engagement  under  the 
SEATO  Treaty  had  been  reinforced  and 
amplified  by  a  series  of  bilateral  commit- 
ments and  assurances  directly  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  On  October  1. 
1964,  President  Elsenhower  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Diem  offering  "to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  In  developing  and  main- 
taining a  strong,  viable  state,  capable  of  re- 
sisting attempted  subversion  or  aggression 
through  mlliUry  means."  In  1957,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  President  01em  issued 
a  joint  statement  which  called  attention  to 
"the  large  buildup  of  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist military  forces  In  North  Vietnam"  and 
stated: 

"Noting  that  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  U 
covered  by  article  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  President  Elsen- 
hower and  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  agreed 
that  aggression  or  subversion  threatening  the 
political  Independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  would  be  considered  as  endanger- 
ing peace  and  stability." 

On  AugTist  2,  1961,  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared that  "the  United  States  is  determined  , 
that  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  shall  not  be 
lost  to  the  Communists  for  lack  of  any  sup- 
port which  the  United  States  can  render." 

On  December  14,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
wrote  to  President  Diem,  recalling  the  VS. 
declaration  made  at  the  end  of  the  Genera 
Conference  in  1954.  The  President  once 
again  stated  that  the  United  Stetes  was  "pre- 
pared to  help  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to 
protect  Its  people  and  to  preserve  its  in- 
dependence." This  conunltment  has  been 
reaffirmed  many  times  since. 
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These  then  are  the  commltnients  we  have 
taken  to  protect  South  Vietham  as  a  part 
of  protecting  our  own  "peace  ftnd  security." 
We  have  sent  American  forces  to  fight  in  the 
jungles  of  that  beleaguered  country  because 
South  Vietnam  has,  under  tfee  language  of 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  been  the  Victim  of  "ag- 
gression by  means  of  armed  attack." 

There  can  be  no  serious  question  as  to 
the  existence  and  nature  of  tihls  aggression. 
The  war  is  clearly  an  "armed  attack,"  cyni- 
cally and  systematically  mounted  by  the 
Hanoi  regime  against  the  p^QPIe  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  regime  has  sought 
deliberately  to  confuse  the  issue  by  seeking 
to  make  its  aggression  appear  an  as  indig- 
enous revolt.  But  we  should  i)ot  be  deceived 
by  this  subterfuge.  It  Is  a  trtimillar  Com- 
munist practice.  Impeded  iii  their  efforts 
to  extend  their  power  by  the  tiee  of  classical 
forms  of  force  such  as  the  Invision  of  Korea, 
the  Conmiunlsts  have,  over  ni^ny  years,  de- 
veloped an  elaborate  doctrine  for  so-called 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  {to  cloak  their 
aggressions  in  ambiguity. 

A  "war  of  national  llberatloil,''  in  the  Com- 
munist lexicon,  depends  on  jthe  tactics  of 
terror  and  sabotage,  of  stealth  and  subver- 
ilon.  It  has  a  particular  ut|tity  for  them 
since  it  gives  an  advantage  t<)  a  disciplined 
and  ruthless  minority,  partictilnrly  in  coun- 
tries where  the  physical  terrain  makes  clan- 
destine infiltration  relatively  ^4sy. 

At  the  same  time  the  Communists  have  a 
more  subtle  reason  for  favoring  this  type  of 
aggression.  It  creates  In  any  situation  a 
lense  of  ambiguity  that  they  joan  exploit  to 
their  own  advantage. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  Communist  Efforts  to  con- 
fuse the  issue,  the  nature  of  tbe  confilct  in 
South  Vietnam  is  very  clear. 

Let  me  review  the  facts.  *- 

With  the  benefit  of  hlndslgW  no  one  can 
doubt  that  in  agreeing  to  the  1954  accords, 
the  regime  in  Hanoi  fully  expected  that  with- 
in a  relatively  short  period  the  South  Viet- 
namese would  fall  under  their  control.  The 
Muth  seemed  overburdened  vlth  troubles. 
Its  formidable  economic  problems  were  com- 
plicated by  the  need  to  absorb  almost  1  mil- 
lion North  Vietnamese,  who — hRvlng  seen  the 
true  face  of  communism — fled  south  after 
the  1954  accords.  The  north  moreover  had 
concealed  resources  in  the  s«tith.  At  the 
time  of  the  accords  In  1954.  many  Commu- 
nists fighting  with  the  Vletmloh  had  been 
directed  by  the  Lao  Dong  Part^^  in  Hanoi  to 
«Uy  In  the  south,  to  hide  thtlr  arms,  and 
to  devote  their  efforts  to  uncl«rmlnlng  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  These 
efforts  of  subversion  were  In  thia  Initial  years 
quite  unsuccessful.  Much  to  the  dismay  of 
the  Hanoi  regime  South  Vietnam  made  sub- 
•tantial  progress  In  spite  of  litte  extraordl- 
nj^problems  it  faced,  while  I^orth  Vietnam 
*gKed  far  behind.  As  a  consequence  the 
wwimunlst  leaders  In  North  Vietnam  were 
lorced  to  conclude  that  more  aatlve  measures 
•ere  necessary  if  the  subversion  of  South 
Vietnam  were  to  succeed. 

During  the  5  years  following  the  Geneva 
conference  the  Hanoi  regime  developed  a 
■wret  political-military  organization  In 
south  Vietnam  based  on  the  cadres  who  had 
Deen  ordered  to  stay  In  the  south.  Many  of 
w*  activities  of  this  organlzaMon  were  dl- 
j!f.7?  ,^^®'''*  *^*  assassinatlo^  of  selected 
=wuth  Vietnamese  civilians.  More  than  1,000 
?a^  P*  ""*  murdered  or  kidnapped  from 
W7  to  1959.  In  i960  alone,  terrorists  as- 
"wnated  1.400  local  government  officials  and 

wn!!?''o^''°°  °*''«"-  '^*»"e  araied  guerrillas 
""W  2,200  miUtary  and  securlSy  personnel. 
In  September  1960,  the  Lao  Dong  Party— 
^L?f°T"°*^*  ^^^  1°  Nortan  Vietnam— 
cnni  "■**  P"*y  congress  In  Hanoi.  That 
^Ms  called  for  the  creation  of  a  front 
^^ization  to  undertake  the  subversion  of 

to.K=*.     *''*™-    '^^««  months  thereafter 
national  Uberatlon  Front  WM  established 
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to  provide  a  pollUcal  facade  for  the  conduct 
of  an  active  guerrilla  war.  Beginning  in 
1960  the  Hanoi  regime  began  to  infiltrate  into 
South  Vietnam  the  disciplined  adherents 
whom  the  party  had  ordered  north  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement.  In  the  Intervening 
period  since  1854,  these  men  had  been  tralnetf 
in  the  arts  of  sabotage  and  subversion.  Now 
they  were  ordered  to  conscript  young  men 
from  the  villages  by  force  or  persuasion  and 
to  form  cadres  around  which  guerrilla  units 
could  be  built.  ^ 

All  of  this  was  documented  by  the  Legal 
Committee  of  the  International  Commission 
for  Supervision  and  Control.  That  body, 
established  to  supervise  the  performance  of 
the  Vietnam  cease-fire,  is  composed  of  In- 
dian, Polish,  and  Canadian  members.  The 
Legal  Committee,  with  Poland  objecting,  re- 
ported In  1962 : 

"There  is  evidenqp  to  show  that  arms, 
muntions,  tind  other  supplies  have  been  sent 
from  the  zone  in  the  north  to  the  zone  In 
the  south  with  the  objective  of  supporting, 
organizing,  and  carrying  out  hostile  activi- 
ties. Including  armed  attacks,  against  the 
armed  forces  and  administration  of  the  zone 
in  the  south. 

"There  is  evidence  that  the  PAVN  (I.e..  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army),  has  allowed  the 
zone  In  the  north  to  be  used  for  inciting, 
encouraging  and  supporting  hostile  activities 
in  the  zone  In  the  south,  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  administration  In  the  south." 
In  the  3-year  period  from  1959  to  1961,  the 
North  Vietnam  regime  infiltrated  10,000  men 
Into  the  south.  In  1962,  13,000  additional 
personnel  were  infiltrated.  And  by  the  end 
of  1964,  North  Vietnam  may  well  have  moved 
over  40.000  armed  and  unarmed  guerrillas 
Into  South  Vietnam. 

Beginning  over  a  year  ago,  the  Communists 
apparently  exhausted  their  reservoir  of 
southerners  who  had  gone  north.  Since  then 
the  greater  number  of  men  infiltrated  Into 
the  south  have  been  native-born  North  Viet- 
namese. Most  recently,  Hanoi  has  begun  to 
infiltrate  elements  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  in  Increasingly  larger  numbers.  To- 
day, there  is  evidence  that  nine  regiments 
of  regular  North  Vietnamese  forces  are  fight- 
ing In  organized  units  in  the  south. 

I  have  reviewed  these  facts — which  are 
familiar  enough  to  most  of  you — because,  it 
seems  to  me,  they  demonstrate  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  as  much  an 
act  of  outside  aggression  as  though  the  Hanoi 
regime  had  sent  an  army  across  the  17th 
parallel  rather  than  Infiltrating  armed  forces 
by  stealth.  This  point  Is  Important  since  It 
goes  to  the  heart  of  our  own  Involvement. 
Much  of  the  confusion  about  the  struggle 
in  South  Vietnam  has  arisen  over  a  failure 
to  imderstand  the  nature  of  the  conflict. 

For  if  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  were — as 
the  Communists  try  to  make  It  appear — 
merely  an  Indlgeonous  revolt,  then  the 
United  States  would  not  have  its  own  combat 
troops  In  South  Vietnam.  But  the  evidence 
Is  overwhelming  that  It  is,  in  fact,  something 
quite  different — a  systematic  aggression  by 
Hanoi  against  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  Is  one  further  effort  by  a  Communist  re- 
gime In  one-half  of  a  divided  country  to  take 
over  the  pec^le  of  the  other  half  at  the  point 
of  a  g\m  and  against  their  will. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  tried  to  describe 
the  nature  of  our  commitments  in  South 
Vietnam  and  why  we  have  made  them.  I 
have  sought  to  put  those  commitments 
within  the  framework  of  our  larger  effort  to 
prevent  the  Communists  from  upsetting  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  the  basis  for 
otir  security.  These  policies  have  sometimes 
been  attacked  as  static  and  sterile.  It  has 
been  argued  that  they  do  not  take  accotmt 
of  the  vast  changes  which  have  occurred  In 
the  world  and  are  still  In  train. 

These  contentions  seem  to  me  to  miss  the 
point.  The  line  of  policy  we  are  following 
involves  far  more  than  a  defense  of  the  status 


quo.  It  seeks  rather  to  Insure  that  degree 
of  security  which  Is  necessary  If  change  and 
progress  are  to  take  place  through  consent 
and  not  through  coercion.  Certainly — as  has 
been  frequently  pomted  out — the  world  of 
the  mld-20th  century  Is  not  standing  still. 
Movement  is  occurring  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Communism  today  is  no 
longer  monolithic;  It  no  longer  wears  one 
face  but  many,  and  the  deep  schism  between 
the  two  great  power  centers  of  the  Com- 
munist world — Moscow  and  Pelplng — Is 
clearly  one  of  the  major  political  facts  of  our 
time. 

There  has   been   substantial   change   and 

movement  within  the  Soviet  Union  as  well 

and  perhaps  even  more  among  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe.  These  changes  have  not 
been  inhibited  because  of  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain our  postwar  arrangements  by  organizing 
the  Western  Alliance.  They  have  taken  place 
because  of  Internal  developments  as  well  as 
because  the  Commxinlst  regime  In  Moscow 
hM  recognized  that  the  Western  Alliance  can- 
not permit  It  to  extend  its  dominion  by 
force. 

Over  time  the  same  processes  hopefully  will 
work  In  the  Par  East.  Pelplng — and  the  Com- 
munist states  living  under  its  shadow — must 
learn  that  they  cannot  redraw  the  boundaries 
of  the  world  by  force. 

What  we  are  pursuing,  therefore,  is  not  a 
static  concept. 

For  unlike  the  Communists  we  really  be- 
lieve In  social  revolution  and  not  merely  in 
power  cloaked  as  revolution.  We  believe  In 
constructive  change  and  encourage  It.  That 
was  the  meamng  of  President  Johnson's 
Initiatives  at  the  Honolulu  Conference — to 
encourage  the  efforts  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  transform  the  country  In  a 
way  that  wUl  correct  ancient  Injustices  and 
bring  about  a  better  life  for  all  the  people. 

In  meeting  our  commitments  in  South 
Vietnam  we  are  using  substantial  military 
forces.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  making  it 
quite  clear  to  North  Vietnam  and  to  the  world 
that  our  forces  are  being  employed  for  a  lim- 
ited and  well-defined  objective. 

What  we  seek  In  South  Vietnam  is  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  the  conditions  contem- 
plated by  the  accords  of  1954.  We  seek.  In 
other  words,  to  restore  the  Integrity  of  the 
settlement  made  between  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Communist  forces  under 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh — a  settlement  which  was  Joined 
In  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Communist  China, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  This 
settlement  forms  a  part  of  the  structure  of 
arrangements  that  are  the  key  to  stability  in 
the  present-day  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  limited  nature  of  our 
purpose  Is  foreign  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Communist  world. 

It  may  be  hard,  therefore,  for  them  to  real- 
ize that  the  United  States  seeks  no  territorial 
aggrandizement  in  South  Vietnam  or  any- 
where In  southeast  Asia.  We  do  not  wish  to 
maintain  our  troops  in  that  area  any  longer 
than  Is  necessary  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  We  want  no 
permanent  military  bases,  no  trade  advan- 
tages. We  are  not  asking  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  ally  Itself  with  us  or 
be  In  any  way  beholdeh  to  us.  We  wish  only 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  should 
have  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine their  future  In  freedom  without  coer- 
cion or  threat. 

For  months  now  we  have  done  everything 
possible  to  make  clear  to  the  regime  In  Hanoi 
that  a  political  solution  la  the  proper  course. 
If  that  regime  were  prepared  to  call  off  the 
aggression  In  the  south,  peace  would  come  In 
almost  In  a  matter  of  hours.  When  that  oc- 
curred the  people  of  North  Vietnam  cotild 
safely  go  about  their  business.  For  we  do  not 
seek  to  destroy  the  Hanoi  regime  or  to  force 
the  people  of  North  Vietnam  to  accept  any 
other  form  of  government.  And — under  con- 
ditions of  peace — we  would  be  quite  prepared 
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for  the  North  VlotnameM  people  to  «hare 
with  the  other  peoples  of  southeMt  A«la  In 
the  economic  and  technical  help  that  we  and 
other  nation*  are  extending  to  that  area. 

This  Is  the  simple  message  that  we  have 
tried  to  convey  to  Hanoi  through  many  chan- 
nels. We  have  sought  in  every  way  to  Im- 
press upon  the  Communist  world  the  ease 
with  which  peace  could  be  attained  If  only 
Hanoi  were  willing. 

We  have  used  every  resource  of  diplomacy. 
I  know  of  no  occasion  in  history  where  so 
much  effort  has  been  devoted— not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  but  of  many 
other  nations — In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a 
political  solution  to  a  costly  and  dangerom 
war.  I  know  you  are  generally  familiar  with 
the  record. 

But  to  this  point  the  sounds  from  the  other 
side  have  been  harsh  and  negative.  The 
regime  In  Hanoi  has  been  unwilling  to  accept 
any  of  the  possibilities  open  to  it  for  discus- 
sion. All  we  have  heard  Is  the  constant  In- 
sUtence  that  they  will  not  negotiate  unless 
we  accept  In  advance  their  four  points.  Yet, 
the  effect  of  those  four  points,  as  propounded 
by  Hanoi,  would  be  to  give  away  the  very 
ptirpoMa  for  which  we  are  fighting  and  to 
deUver  the  peofSle  of  South  Vietnam  against 
their  will  to  the  domination  of  a  Communist 

regime. 

To  understand  the  situation  realistically, 
we  should  not  underestimate  the  harshness 
of  the  Communist  side  or  overestimate  the 
ease  of  a  political  solution. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  heard  It  sug- 
gested that  we  should  seek  a  Geneva  Con- 
ference or  enlist  the  good  offices  of  the  Con- 
ference Cochalrmen  or  take  the  problem  to 
the  United  Nations  or  Invite  the  mediation 
efforts  of  neutral  nations. 

Well,  we  have  done  all  of  these  things,  and 
In  most  cases  we  have  done  them  repeat- 
edly— with  no  result. 

We  heard  It  suggested  also,  by  governments 
and  Individuals  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  that  no  peace  was  possible  so  long 
as  American  planes  were  flying  bombing 
missions  over  North  Vietnam,  but  that  nego- 
tiations might  be  possible  If  the  bombing 
were  discontinued. 

We  did  that  also — not  once  but  twice.  The 
last  pause,  as  this  committee  will  recall, 
lasted  37  days.    And  again  with  no  response. 

Certainly,  we  shall  do  everything  consistent 
with  our  national  objectives  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion through  diplomacy.  There  Is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  elements  for  an  honorable  peace  as 
we  see  It.  We  have  made  them  clear  again 
and  again.  Most  recently  we  have  sum- 
marised them  In  the  form  of  14  points: 

1.  The  Geneva  Agreements  of  1964  and 
1962  are  an  adequate  basis  for  peace  In  south- 
east Asia; 

a.  We  would  welcome  a  conference  on 
southeast  Asia  or  on  any  part  thereof; 

3.  We  would  welcome  "negotiations  with- 
out preconditions"  as  the  17  nations  put  It; 

4.  We  would  welcome  unconditional  dis- 
cussions as  President  Johnson  put  It; 

ft.  A  cewatlon  of  hostllltlea  could  be  the 
first  order  of  business  at  a  conference  or 
could  be  the  subject  of  preliminary  discus- 
sions; 

6.  Hanoi's  foTir  points  could  be  discussed 
along  with  other  points  which  others  might 
wtsh  to  propose; 

7.  We  want  no  U.S.  bases  In  southeast  Asia: 

8.  We  do  not  desire  to  retain  U.S.  troops 
In  South  Vietnam  after  peace  Is  assured; 

9.  We  support  free  elections  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choice; 

10.  The  question  of  reunification  of  Viet- 
nam should  be  determined  by  the  Vietnamese 
through  their  own  free  decision; 

11.  The  oountrlea  of  southeast  Asia  can  be 
nonallned  or  neutral  if  that  be  their  option: 

la  We  would  much  prefer  to  use  our  re- 
Bouroes  for  the  eoonomlo  reconstruction  oX 
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southeast  Asia  than  in  war.  If  there  Is  peace. 
North  Vietnam  could  participate  In  a  regional 
effort  to  which  we  would  be  prepared  to  con- 
tribute at  least  91  billion; 

13.  The  President  has  said  "the  Vletcong 
would  not  have  difficulty  being  represented 
and  having  their  views  represented  If  for  a 
moment  Hanoi  decided  she  wanted  to  cease 
aggression.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  an 
Insurmountable  problem"; 

14.  We  have  said  publicly  and  privately 
that  we  could  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  as  a  step  toward  peace  although 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  hint  or  sug- 
gestion from  the  other  side  as  to  what  they 
would  do  If  the  bombing  stopped. 

These  14  points  are  on  the  public  record. 
Our  Government  has  made  quite  clear  what 
kind  of  peace  we  are  prepared  to  accept — a 
peace  that  will  guarantee  the  security  of 
South  Vietnam,  a  peace  that  will  stop  armed 
aggression  In  violation  of  International 
agreements  and  International  law. 

This  Is  the  position  that  we  have  made 
known  to  the  other  side  both  directly  and 
through  Intermediaries.  How  does  this  com- 
pare with  the  position  of  the  Hanoi  regime? 
Both  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  have  repeatedly 
rejected  our  proposal  for  unconditional  dis- 
cussions. They  have  Insisted  Instead  that 
before  any  discussions  can  take  place  our  side 
mxist  agree  In  advance  to  the  four  points  of 
Hanoi's  program.  The  words  that  they  have 
used  have  differed  from  formulation  to 
formulation.  Sometimes  they  have  said  their 
points  are  the  "sole  basis"  for  negotiations, 
sometimes  "the  most  correct  basis."  But  the 
effect  Is  the  same.  What  they  are  insisting 
upon  is  that  we  accept  In  advance  their  sub- 
stantive position  and  then  discuss  only  the 
ways  In  which  it  shall  l)e  given  effect.  The 
technique  of  demanding  such  substantive 
agreement  In  advance  Is  a  familiar  Commu- 
nist negotiating  tactic.  It  does  not  mean 
that  the  basic  points  are  open  for  discussion 
or  that  they  can  be  looeely  Interpreted.  It 
means  Just  what  It  says. 

We  have  subjected  these  four  points  to  the 
most  careful  scrutiny.  What  do  they  reveal? 
The  first  point  calls  for  "recognition  of  the 
fundamental  national  rights  of  the  Vietna- 
mese people:  sovereignty,  independence, 
unity,  and  territorial  Integrity."  This  point 
also  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces, 
dismantling  of  our  military  bases,  and  aboli- 
tion of  owe  military  alliance  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  "In  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Geneva  agreements." 

The  United  States  has  made  clear  that  we 
too  are  prepared  to  support  a  restoration  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  agreements  and 
that  we  are  prepared  to  withdraw  our  troops 
and  dismantle  military  bases  once  there  Is 
compliance  with  the  accords  by  all  parties. 
We  have  said  also  that  we  would  not  expect 
or  require  a  military  alliance  with  a  free 
South  Vietnam. 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  military 
clauses  of  the  Geneva  agreements,  and  these 
too.  we  could  agree  to  under  the  conditions  I 
have  indicated. 

The  fourth  point  provides  that  the  issue  of 
peaceful  reunification  should  be  settled  by 
the  Vietnamese  people  without  foreign  Inter- 
vention. This  also  we  could  accept  If  It  be 
clearly  understood  that  conditions  must  first 
be  created  both  In  the  North  and  South  that 
will  make  It  possible  for  truly  free  elections 
to  be  held. 

It  la  m  the  third  point  that  the  c<x«  of  the 
Communist  position  is  disclosed.  That  point 
provides  that  "The  Internal  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam  must  be  settled  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  themselves  In  accordance  with 
the  program  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front." 

To  understand  the  significance  of  this 
point.  It  Is  necessary  not  only  to  examine 
what  Is  meant  by  the  "program  of  the  Na- 
tional   Liberation    Front"    but    to    ezplor* 


somewhat  further  the  character  of  the  front 
Itself  and  the  purposes  It  serves  In  the  tsc 
tics   of    the    North    Vietnamese   regime. 

Let  US  turn  first  to  the  front  Itself.  Both 
Hanoi  and  Pelplng  have  made  clear  agata 
and  again — and  they  have  been  Joined  in 
this  by  other  Communist  powers— that 
negotiations  will  be  possible  only  when  ths 
United  States  recogrOzes  the  National  lib- 
eration Front  as  the  "sole  genuine  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  South  Vietnamese 
people." 

What  are  the  Implications  of  this  proposal 
and  why  are  the  Communists  urging  it  so  in- 
sistently? 

The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  tbt 
National  Liberation  Front  Is  exactly  what 
Its  name  Implies — a  Communlst-front  or- 
ganlaatlon  Intended  to  give  support  to  the 
deliberate  fiction  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  to 
an  Indigenous  revolt.  The  front  is.  as  the 
facts  make  clear,  an  Invention  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  North  Vietnam,  to  serre  s« 
a  political  cloak  for  Its  activities  In  the 
south. 

As  I  have  noted  earlier,  the  front  ws* 
created  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party — the  Lao  Dong  Party — In  1980.  soon 
after  North  Viet  Nam's  military  leader,  Gen- 
eral Glap.  announced:  "The  north  is  th« 
revolutionary  base  for  the  whole  country." 
The  Individuals  proclaimed  as  leaders  of  the 
front  are  not  personalties  widely  known  to 
the  Vietnamese  people,  either  In  the  north 
or  In  the  south.  To  suggest  that  they  repre- 
sent the  aspirations  of  the  Vletnamen 
people  Is  absurd.  The  significant  fact  to 
that  at  no  time  has  any  single  individual  of 
political  significance  In  South  Vietnam  ad- 
hered to  the  front  or  to  Its  policies.  While 
some  Vietnamese  leaders  and  groups  may 
differ  among  themselves  on  how  th« 
country  Is  to  be  led.  none  of  them  differs  on 
the  fact  that  the  front  does  not  speak  (or 
them. 

In  1961  Hanoi  sought  to  strengthen  the 
fiction  of  the  front's  Indigenous  origins  by 
creating  a  seemingly  Independent  Commu- 
nist Party  as  the  principal  element  of  the 
front.  It  therefore  established  the  Peo- 
ple's Revolutionary  Party.  A  secret  Lao 
Dong  circular  dated  December  7.  1961,  ad- 
vised party  members  that  "The  People'i 
Revolutionary  Party  has  only  the  appearance 
of  an  Independent  existence.  Actually  our 
party  Is  nothing  but  the  Lao  Dong  Party  of 
Vietnani  unified  from  north  to  south  undB 
the  central  executive  conunlttee  of  the 
party,  the  chief  of  which  Is  President 
Ho  •  •  •  during  these  explanations,  take 
care  to  keep  this  strictly  secret,  especlaUy  in 
South  Vietnam,  so  that  the  enemy  doe*  not 
perceive   our   purpose /V        m 

The  People's  RevolutlONA  Pa^y  ha*  not 
concealed  Its  role  In  the  front.  It  hai 
frankly  stated  that  it  Is  the  dominant  ele- 
ment. On  February  16.  1961,  the  Vletconj 
Committee  for  the  South  went  even  further, 
stating  that  In  Ume  the  Communist  Party 
would  "act  overtly  to  lead  the  revoluUon  In 
South  Vietnam."  In  other  words,  the  Com- 
munists have  told  their  followers  that,  »t 
the  proper  moment,  they  would  emerge  from 
cover  and  cast  off  the  disguise  of  the  N»- 
tlonal  Liberation  Front. 

And  so  the  Communists  have  a  clear  pur- 
pose In  InslsUng  that  we  recognize  the  »•- 
tlonal  Liberation  Front  as  the  sole  repi*- 
sentaUve  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
For  them  this  Is  not  a  procedural  questwo 
but  a  major  question  of  substance.  P»ey  ^ 
sist  on  our  recognition  of  the  front  ••'J* 
sole  spokesman  for  the  people  of  South  W- 
nam  since  our  acceptance  of  the  front  u> 
that  capacity  would  In  effect  mean  our  »^ 
ceptance  of  the  Communist  position  u  » 
the  Indigenous  nature  of  the  conflict  sM 
thus  our  acceptance  of  a  settlement  » 
Hanoi's  tenaa— which  would  mean  <1^™' 
Ing  South  Vietnam  Into  the  control  a  »• 
Oommunlat  north. 
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In  spite  of  these  clear  realities,  we  have 
not  asserted  nor  do  we  assert  an  unreasoning 
stUude  with  regard  to  tht  front.  The 
President  said  In  his  state  iof  the  Union 
message,  "We  will  meet  at  aay  coixference 
table,  we  will  discuss  any  propaeuls — 4  points, 
or  14,  or  40 — and  we  will  consider  the  views 
of  any  group" — and  that,  of  course,  includes 
the  front  along  with  other  groups. 

To  the  extent  then  that  the  front  has  any 
validity  as  a  representative  ol  a  group,  the 
Tlews  of  that  group  can  be  heard  and  the 
lasue  of  the  Liberation  Front  should,  as  the 
President  has  said,  not  pro««  "an  insur- 
mountable problem." 

It  remains  a  problem  only  because  Hanoi 
Insists  on  using  it  to  establish  Its  own  sub- 
Btantive  position — that  the  front  represents 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people — and  henc^  should  con- 
trol them. 

The  significance  of  this  Isitie  Is  clearly 
•een  when  one  examines  the  so-called  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Llberatiaa  Front,  as  it 
was  announced  from  Hanoi  on  January  29. 
1961,  and  revised  and  amplified  in  a  second 
publication  on  February  11  that  same  year. 
The  first  point  of  this  program  discloses  the 
full  Communist  Intention.  It  calls  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment in  Saigon  and  the  establishment  of  a 
coalition  government  from  which  the  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon  would  bp  totally  ex- 
cluded. \ 

In  other  words  the  Hanoi  teglme  is  de- 
manding the  following  preoondltlons  to 
which  the  United  States  must)  agree  before 
tbe  Communists  will  even  condescend  to 
negotiate: 

First,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment be  overthrown; 

Second,  that  the  Llberatloh  Front,  the 
creature  and  agent  of  Hanoi,  ba  accepted  as 
the  sole  bargaining  representative  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  people; 

Third,  that  South  Vietnam  be  put  under 
the  control  of  a  coalition  government 
formed  by  the  Communists  and  from  which 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  would  be 
excluded. 

May  I  conclude,  therefore.  M».  Chairman. 
with  certain  simple  points  which  are  at 
heart  of  the  problem  and  at  the  heart  of 
U£.  poUcy  In  South  Vietnam. 

1.  The  elementary  fact  is  that  there  Is  an 
sggresslon  in  the  form  of  an  armed  attack 
by  North  Vietnam  against  South  Vietnam. 

2.  The  United  States  has  commitments  to 
usUt  South  Vietnam  to  repel  this  aggression. 

8.  Our  cominltments  to  South  Vietnam 
were  not  taken  in  isolation  but  are  a  part 
of  a  systematic  effort  In  the  postwar  period 
to  aaeure  a  stable  peace. 

4.  The  Issue  In  southeast  Asia  becomes 
worldwide  because  we  must  make  clear  that 
the  United  States  keeps  its  wptd  wherever 
It  Is  pledged. 

5.  No  nation  is  more  Intereated  In  peace 
in  southeast  Asia  or  elsewhere  than  Is  the 
owted  States.  If  the  armed  attack  against 
Bouth  Vietnam  is  brought  to  an  end,  peace 
«n  come  very  quickly.  Every  channel  or 
wnun  for  contact,  discussion,  or  negotiation 
wu  remain  acUve  iWder  that  no  poesibU- 
«ty  for  peace  will  be  o^rlooked. 

Statxment  of  Gkn.  MAxvinax  D.  Tatlok, 
RrriRED 

Oenertf  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men. I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
'^members  of  the  committee  tar  yoiu-  wlll- 
*S«?*Jr  ^'^  ™y  ^^*^'  on  the  situation  in 
*uth  Vietnam.    I  am  afraid  that  they  wiU 

o^n  K°*!L  ^°  "*°y  °^  y°"  »W(}e  you  have 
wn  neard  me  express  them   Ih  the  days 

I^\v  "  ^  °®*=»^  o^  tl»e  Government. 
•««e  thoroughly  with  the  motivating  pur- 

STr^L    *"  l>e&ring»:  namely,  to  analyze 

V^etn^f^  T*'^  ^'  "*  l»i'olved  m  South 

»od  t^»  *  Importance  of  thU  Involvement 

«e  effectiveness  with  which  we  are  deal- 
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Ing  with  the  resultant  problems.  If  my  per- 
sonal views  can  assist  in  clarifying  these 
points,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  present 
them. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  basUr  for 
our  subsequent  discussion,  with  your  permis- 
sion I  would  like  to  make  a  continuous  state- 
ment whl£h  win  undertake  to  answer  three 
basic  questions. 
First,  what  are  we  doing  in  South  Vietnam? 
Secondly,  how  are  we  doing  It? 
And,  finally,  can  we  Improve  upon  what 
we  are  doing? 

A  simple  statement  of  what  we  are  doing 
in  South  Vietnam  Is  to  say  that  we  are  en- 
gaged In  a  clash  of  purpose  and  Interest  with 
the  militant  wing  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment represented  by  Hanoi,  the  Vletcong, 
and  Pelptag.  Opposing  these  Communist 
forces.  In  the  front  rank  stand  the  Govern, 
ment  and  people  of  South  Vietnam  supported 
primarily  by  the  United  States  but  assisted 
in  varying  degree  by  some  80  other  nations. 
The  purpose  of  the  Hanoi  camp  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  has  been  since  1954.  It  Is 
to  absorb  the  15,000,000  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam into  a  single  Communist  state  under 
the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  hie  asso- 
ciates In  Hanoi.  In  the  course  of  accomplish- 
ing this  basic  purpose,  the  Communist  leaders 
expect  to  undermine  the  position  of  the 
United  States  In  Asia  and  to  demonstrate 
the  efficacy  of  the  so-called  war  of  liberation 
as  a  cheap,  siafe,  and  disavowable  technique 
for  the  future  expansion  of  militant  Com- 
munism. 

Our  purpose  is  equally  clear  and  easily 
defined.  In  his  Baltimore  speech  of  April 
7,  1965,  President  Johnson  did  so  In  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "Our  objective  Is  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  and  its  freedom  from 
attack.  We  want  nothing  for  ourselves — 
only  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  be 
allowed  to  guide  their  own  country  In  their 
own  way."  This  has  been  our  basic  objec- 
tive since  1964.  It  has  been  pursued  by  three 
successive  administrations  and  remains  our 
basic  objective  today. 

Like  the  Communists,  we  have  secondary 
objectives  derived  from  the  basic  one.  We 
intend  to  show  that  the  war  of  liberation, 
far  from  being  cheap,  safe,  and  disavowable 
Is  costly,  dangerous,  and  doomed  to  falltire. 
We  must  destroy  the  myth  of  Its  Invincibil- 
ity in  order  to  protect  the  Independence  of 
many  weak  nations  which  are  vulnerable 
targets  for  subversive  aggression — to  use  the 
proper  term  for  the  war  of  liberation.  We 
cannot  leave  while  force  and  violence 
threaten  them. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
this  clash  of  Interests  Is  really  important  to 
us.  An  easy  and  Incomplete  answer  would 
be  that  It  must  be  Important  to  us  since 
It  Is  considered  so  Important  by  the  other 
side.  Their  leadership  has  made  it  quite 
clear  that  they  regard  South  Vietnam  as 
the  testing  ground  for  the  war  of  liberation 
and  that  after  Its  anticipated  success  there. 
It  will  be  used  widely  about  the  world. 
Koeygln  told  Mr.  Reston  In  his  Interview 
last  December:  "We  believe  that  national 
liberation  wars  are  Just  wars  and  they  will 
continue  as  long  as  there  Is  national  op- 
pression by  imperialist  powers."  Before  him, 
Khrushchev  In  January  1961.  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say:  "Now  a  word  about  national 
liberation  wars.  The  armed  struggle  by  the 
Vietnamese  people  or  the  war  of  the  Algerian 
people  serve  as  the  lst(est  example  of  such 
wars.  These  are  revolutionary  wars.  Such 
wars  are  not  only  admissible  but  inevitable. 
Can  such  wars  flare  up  In  the  future? 
They  can.  The  Communists  fully  support 
such  Just  wars  and  march  In  the  front  rank 
with  peoples  waging  liberation  struggles." 
General  Gle^.  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces,  has  made  "^he 
following  comment:  "South  Vietnam  Is  the 
model  of  the  national  liberation  movement 
of  our  time.    If  tbe  special  warfare  that  the 


VS.  imperialists  are  testing  in  South  Viet- 
nam Is  overcome,  then  it  can  be  defeated  any- 
where in  the  world."  The  Minister  of  De- 
fense of  Communist  China.  Marshal  Lin 
Plao,  in  a  long  statement  of  policy  in  Septem- 
ber 1965,  described  in  detail  how  Mao  Tse- 
tuhg  expects  to  utilize  the  war  of  liberation 
to  expand  communism  In  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

These  testimonials  show  that,  apart  from 
the  goal  of  imposing  conmiunism  on  16  mil- 
lion South  Vietnamese,  the  success  of  the 
war  of  liberation  is  In  Itself  an  Important 
objective  of  the  Communist  leadership,  on 
our  side,  we  can  understand  the  grave  con- 
sequences of  such  a  success  for  us.  President 
Eisenhower  in  1959  stressed  the  military  im- 
portance of"  defending  southeast  Asia  In  the 
following  terms.  He  said:  "Strategically, 
South  Vietnam's  capture  by  the  Commu- 
nists would  bring  their  power  several  him- 
dred  miles  Into  a  hitherto  free  region.  The 
remaining  countries  of  southeast  Asia  would 
be  menaced  by  a  great  flanking  movement. 
The  loss  of  South  Vietnam  would  set  In  mo- 
tion a  crumbling  process  which  cotUd  as  It 
progresaes  have  grave  consequences  for  the 
forces  of  freedom." 

Now,  this  view  has  often  been  referred  to 
as  the  "domino  theory."  I  personally  do  not 
believe  In  such  a  theory  if  it  means  belief  In 
a  law  of  nattire  which  requires  the  collapse 
of  each  neighboring  state  in  an  Inevitable 
sequence,  following  a  Communist  victory  in 
South  Vietnam.  However,  I  am  deeply  Im- 
pressed with  the  probable  effects  worldwide, 
not  necessarily  in  areas  contiguous  to  South 
Vietnam,  if  the  war  of  llberaUon  scores  a 
significant  victory  there.  President  Ken- 
nedy commented  on  this  danger  with  moving 
eloquence:  "The  great  battleground  for  the 
defense  and  expansion  of  freedom  today  Is 
the  southern  half  of  the  globe — ^Aaia,  Latin 
America.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East— the 
lands  of  the  people  who  harbor  the  greatest 
hopes.  The  enemies  of  freedom  think  they 
can  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  newer  nation* 
and  they  aim  to  do  it  before  the  end  of  thl* 
decade.  This  la  a  struggle  of  will  and  deter- 
mination as  much  as  one  of  force  and  vio- 
lence. It  is  a  battle  for  the  conquest  of  the 
minds  and  souls  as  much  as  for  the  conquest 
of  lives  and  territory.  In  such  a  struggle 
we  cannot  fall  to  take  sides." 

Gentlemen.  I  think  a  simple  answer  to  the 
question,  what  are  we  doing  in  South  Viet- 
nam, is  to  say  that  for  more  than  a  decade 
we  have  been  taking  sides  in  a  cause  in  which 
we  have  a  vital  stake. 

i/ty  second  question  waa.  How  are  we  doing 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  objectives  In  South 
Vietnam?  Both  sides  in  the  struggle  have 
over  the  years  developed  the  current  strate- 
gies which  are  now  in  confrontation. 

During  1964  and  1966,  the  Hanoi  leader- 
ship attempted  to  exploit  the  political 
turbulence  which  followed  the  fall  of  Presi- 
dent Diem  In  November  1963.  Greatly  en- 
couraged  by  the  disorder  which  marked  the 
political  scene  in  Saigon,  the  Communist 
leadership  made  a  massive  effort  to  press  on 
to  victory.  To  meet  the  growing  needs  in 
military  manpower,  they  began  the  Infiltra- 
tion of  personnel  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army,  first  as  Individual  replacements,  latter 
as  formed  tactical  units.  Utilizing  this  nfw 
strength,  they  Intended  to  make  the  monsoon 
offensive  of  1966  a  major  drive  for  significant 
military  victories. 

Concurrently,  they  lncrea«ed  the  sabotage 
directed  at  the  land  communication  system 
in  South  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  hamper- 
ing the  distribution  of  commodities  and 
thus  adding  to  the  economic  stresses  in  the 
south. 

Terrorism  was  stepped  up  and  directed  with 
added  frequency  at  VS.  personnel  and  In- 
stallations. They  apparently  hoped  to  be 
able  to  seize  and  hold  politically  important 
localities  such  as  district  and  provincial 
capitals,  to  demoralize  the  Vietnamese  people 
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and  Oovenunent,  and  to  demonatratc  to  tbe 
United  States  that  we  were  backing  a  cause 
which  mu«t  Inevitably  fall. 

Faced  with  this  growing  threat,  the  Viet- 
namese Oovemment  and  our  American  offi- 
cials were  obliged  to  develop  a  counter - 
strategy  to  blunt  and  defeat  the  Intensified 
efforts  of  our  adversaries.  It  evolved  out  of 
the  experience  of  the  preceding  months  and 
years  and  assumed  Its  full  form  with  the 
critical  decisions  In  1965  to  Introduce  VS. 
ground  forces  and  to  Initiate  the  bombing 
campaign  against  military  targets  In  the 
north.  Both  of  these  courses  of  action  had 
been  under  consideration  at  least  since 
November  1961,  when  I  presented  my  report 
to  President  Kennedy  following  a  visit  to 
Saigon  to  appraise  the  growing  crltlcallty  of 
the  situation  there. 

We  did  not  take  either  acQpn  at  that  time 
but  my  repcA-t  contained  thfc  following  com- 
ment with  regard  to  the  possible  necessity  of 
using  alrpower  against  the  source  of  the 
Vletcong  support  in  North  Vietnam.  I  quote : 
"While  we  feel  that  the  program  recom- 
mended represents  those  measures  which 
should  be  taken  now,  I  would  not  suggest 
that  It  Is  the  final  word.  If  the  Hanoi  deci- 
sion Is  to  continue  the  irregular  war  declared 
on  South  Vietnam  In  1959  with  continued 
Infiltration  and  covert  support  of  guerrilla 
bands  In  the  territory  of  o\ir  ally,  we  will  then 
have  to  decide  whether  to  accept  as  legitimate 
the  continued  guidance,  training,  and  sup- 
port of  a  guerrilla  war  across  an  Interna- 
tional boundary. 

.  "Can  we  admit  the  establishment  of  the 
c<xnmon  law  that  the  party  attacked  and  his 
friends  are  dented  the  right  to  strike  the 
source  of  the  aggression  after  the  fact  that 
external  aggression  Is  clearly  established?" 
By  February  196S,  It  became  clear  that  we 
could  no  longer  tolerate  this  clandestine 
support  from  the  Immune  sanctuary  in 
North  Vietnam  which  served  as  the  external 
base  for  the  Vletcong  Insurgency. 

In  brief,  the  strategy  which  we  have  been 
and  are  pursuing  consists  of  four  com- 
ponents. The  first  Includes  the  many  activi- 
ties directed  at  Increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
ova  ground  combat  against  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  units  In  South  Vietnam. 
For  this  purpose,  we  have  made  the  utmoat 
efforts  to  Increase  the  indigenous  forces  of 
South  Vietnam  always  mindful  that  this  Is  a 
Vietnamese  war  In  which  we  should  do  only 
those  things  which  the  Vietnamese  cannot 
do  for  themselves  or  cannot  do  in  time  to 
avert  defeat. 

From  July  1964  to  July  1968  the  armed 
forces  and  police  of  South  Vietnam  were  In- 
creased  by  some  140,000  trained  men,  a  very 
creditable  effort  on  the  part  of  this  snxall 
country  where  military  leadership  and  ad- 
ministrative experience  are  inevitably  in 
short  supply.  As  of  today,  the  overall  mili- 
tary strength  in  South  Vietnam  Is  approach- 
ing 700.000,  the  largest  military  force  In  be- 
ing among  all  of  our  allies,  worldwide. 

Enco\iraglng  though  the  resiilts  have  been 
In  Increadng  the  Vietnamese  strength,  dur- 
ing tbe  y«ar  cited,  our  intelligence  authori- 
ties believed  that  the  Vletcong  Increased 
their  total  strength  by  some  60.000.  In  other 
words,  we  are  advancing  at  a  rate  only  a  lit- 
tle better  than  3  to  1  in  our  favor. 

Since  history  has  shown  that  the  Govern- 
ment forces  successfully  opposing  a  guerrilla 
insurgency  In  the  past  have  required  a  much 
greater  preponderance  of  strength,  10  to  1  or 
la  to  1  for  example,  It  was  quite  clear  tbe 
Vietnamese  could  not  raise  forces  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  thrMit 
of  the  Vletcong  In  time.  It  was  this  sobering 
conclusion  that  led  to  the  decision  to  Intro- 
duce American  ground  tarct&  with  their 
unique  mobility  and  massive  firepower  to 
oompenaate  for  the  deficiency  In  Vietnamese 
strength.  With  such  forces  available,  it  was 
felt  that  the  ratios  of  required  strength  dted 
above  would  lose  much  of  their  validity. 


I  am  thoroughly,  Mr.  Chairman,  aware  of 
the  concern  of  this  committee  over  the  grow- 
ing requirement  for  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  Is  this  an  endless  requirement  in 
an  open-ended  war?  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  can  give  a  completely  satisfactory 
reply  to  this  question  but  I  can  suggest  the 
consideration  of  certain  limiting  factors 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  matter. 

First,  on  our  aide,  we  are  not  setting  as  an 
objective  for  our  ground  forces  the  occupa- 
tion of  all  South  Vietnam  or  the  hunting 
down  of  the  last  armed  guerrilla.  We  are  In 
Vietnam  to  safeguard  the  people  who  are  the 
real  target  of  the  enemy.  Terrain  has  little 
meaning  except  Insofar  as  It  supports  people. 
Thus  the  extent  of  control  and  protection  of 
population  Is  the  true  measure  of  progress 
rather  than  control  of  territory.  By  the  for- 
mer Indicator  we  are  not  doing  too  badly. 

Senator  Manstxelo  estimates  Ln  his  recent 
report  that  the  Government  controls  about 
60  percent  of  the  population,  the  Vletcong 
about  22  percent,  leaving  18  percent  con- 
tested. When  I  left  Saigon  last  JiUy.  thoe^ 
figures  were  53,  25,  22  percent. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  when  one 
expresses  our  military  objective  in  terms  of 
securing  a  high  proportion  of  the  population, 
the  troop  requirement  loses  some  of  its  im- 
pression of  open-endedness.  Under  this  con- 
cept, the  prime  target  of  our  U.S.  forces  be- 
comes the  mainline  enemy  units  which  con- 
stitute the  greatest  threat  to  population — not 
the  entire  guerrilla  force  wherever  found. 

Another  limiting  factor  is  the  logistic  diffi- 
culty of  the  Vletcong  In  supporting  Increased 
numbers  of  troops  In  combat.  The  combina- 
tion of  air  attecks  on  their  lines  of  supply 
and  of  Increasing  ground  attacks  on  their 
units  which  must  then  consume  supplies  at 
an  Increased  rate  places  some  kind  of  ceiling 
on  the  forces  they  can  toalntaln  In  South 
Vietnam. 

I  wish  I  knew  exactly  where  that  celling  is 
but  our  basic  daU  on  Vletcong  logistics  are 
too  uncertain  to  permit  precision.  But  the 
point  Is  that  there  are  factors  which  tend  to 
keep  our  troop  requirement  finite  and  limit 
the  capability  of  Hanoi  to  support  large  nvun- 
bers  of  additional  fcaxes  In  the  south. 

The  second  component  of  our  strategy  re- 
lates to  the  use  of  air  power  against  military 
targeU  in  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  well  to  re- 
mind ourselves  the  reasons  which  Impelled 
us  to  this  decision.  There  were  three  which 
we  recognized  perfectly  at  the  time  of  the 
decision  and  which  remain  valid  today.  The 
first  was  to  give  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
the  assurance  for  the  first  time  of  imposing 
a  dlf«ct  penalty  on  the  source  of  the  aggres- 
sion. For  11  years  they  had  suffered  the  dep-' 
redations  of  the  Vletcong  without  exacting 
any  price  from  the  country  which  provided 
the  direction  and  support.  The  morale  of  the 
people  and  that  of  the  armed  forces  In  Viet- 
nam received  an  Inestimable  lift  from  the 
decision  to  use  the  air  forces  of  both  our 
countries  against  military  targets  In  the 
homeland  of  the  enemy — a  lift  which  has 
certainly  contributed  to  sustaining  their  will 
to  continue  the  fight. 

The  second  reason  for  the  decision  was  to 
use  air  power,  insofar  as  it  could  be  effective, 
to  limit  and  render  more  difficult  the  infil- 
tration of  the  men  and  supplies  from  North 
Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam.  It  was  perfect- 
ly clear  from  the  start  as  It  Is  clear  today  that 
air  power  would  not  be  able  to  stop  infiltra- 
tion. We  were  quite  sure,  however,  that  it 
could  Impose  a  celling  on  the  forces  which 
could  be  sustained  In  combat  In  South  Viet- 
nam. I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who  has 
refiected  on  the  effect  of  the  destruction  of 
bridges,  ports,  rallyards,  and  similar  facili- 
ties, and  on  the  effect  of  the  limitation  of 
daylight  movement  on  the  roads  throughout 
a  large  part  of  North  Vietnam  can  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  air  campaign  has  had  an 
Important  effect  In  slowing  down  Infiltration 
and  in  raising  Its  price.    A  testimonial  to  Its 


effectiveness  was  the  feverish  activity  is 
North  Vietnam  during  the  bombing  pause  to 
repair  bomb  damage  and  to  move  transport  in 
daylight. 

The  third  reason  for  the  decision  to  use 
our  alrpower  was  to  provide  a  sobering  re- 
minder to  the  leaders  In  Hanoi  that  pro- 
gressively they  must  pay  a  mounting  price 
for  the  continuation  of  their  support  of  the 
Vletcong  insurgency. 

In  spite  of  their  defiant  statements -of  de- 
termination to  endure  these  attacks  forever, 
I  for  one  know  from  experience  that  no  one 
derives  any  enjoyment  from  receiving  in- 
coming shells  and  bombs  day  after  day  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  warning  message 
is  getting  through  to  the  leadership  of  Hanoi. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  the  objective  of  our  air 
campaign  Is  to  change  tbe  will  of  the  enemy 
leadership. 

We  hope  that,  in  due  course,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Vletcong  failure  to  win  victory  on 
the  ground  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  effect 
of  continued  air  attacks  will  present  to  tbe 
Hanoi  leadership  a  situation  bo  disadvan- 
tageous that  they  will  decide  that  It  Is  In 
their  interest  to  halt  their  aggression,  re- 
define their  alms,  and  Join  with  us  in  dlt- 
cusslng  ways  and  means  of  Improving  tbe 
lot  of  all  Vietnam. 

The  third  component  of  our  current  strate- 
gy includes  all  of  those  nonmllitary  activi- 
ties which  are  so  lmp>ortant  but  which  re- 
ceive too  little  public  attention.  It  Is  not 
that  our  leaders  have  been  unaware  of  the 
Importance  of  better  government,  better  liv- 
ing conditions,  and  the  promise  of  a  better 
future  for  the  people  of  this  country.  Un- 
fortunately, lack  of  insecurity  and  govern- 
mental Instability  were  for  a  long  time  fac- 
tors limiting  the  effectiveness  of  the  many 
programs  for  development  and  reconstruc- 
tion. But  now.  with  the  growing  military 
effectiveness  of  our  forces  on  the  ground  and 
the  slowly  developing  maturity  of  tbe  clvU 
leadership  in  Saigon  and  In  the  provinces, 
I  hope  that  conditions  will  permit  much 
greater  progress  than  In  the  past  In  bringing 
the  benefits  of  a  comparatively  normal  life  to 
this  war-weary  people. 

As  you  know,  the  recent  Honolulu  Confer- 
ence devoted  most  of  Its  time  to  a  considera- 
tion of  these  nonmllitary  activities.  If  we 
are  to  leave  a  viable  country  after  the  end 
of  the  Vletcong  Insurgency,  It  Is  essential  that 
we  make  progress  even  under  the  condltloni 
of  war  in  stabilizing  the  Government,  the  lo- 
ciety,  and  the  economy. 

The  fourth  component  of  our  strategy  if 
that  which  relates  to  our  political  and  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  initiate  the  discussion  of  s 
peaceful  settlement  of  this  confilct. 

The  so-called  peace  offensive  Is  so  well 
known  as  to  require  no  discussion  at  thU 
time,  as  Is  also  the  discouraging  lack  of  re- 
sponse from  the  other  side. 

I  am  obliged  to  feel  that  the  Hanoi  leader- 
ship Is  not  yet  convinced  that  It  miist  mend 
Its  ways.  Perhaps  they  still  hope  for  some 
kind  of  military  victory  in  the  south.  Cer- 
tainly, they  are  not  convinced  that  In  Mine 
way  the  United  States  cannot  be  detached 
from  the  support  of  South  Vietnam.  They 
hope  against  hope  that  through  Interna- 
tional or  domestic  pressures  our  Oovemment 
can  be  forced  off  course. 

They  have  not  forgotten  that  the  Viet 
Mlnh  won  more  in  Paris  than  In  Dlenblenphu 
and  believe  that  the  Vletcong  may  be  as  for- 
tunate in  Washington.  They  doubt  the  wiu 
of  the  American  public  to  continue  the  cm- 
fllct  indefinitely.  In  a  contest  of  ?•*•???• 
they  expect  to  win  even  though  North  Viet- 
nam Uke  the  south  has  been  constanUy»» 
war  for  over  20  years.  Until  it  becomes  p«- 
f  ectly  clear  to  them  that  we  are  going  to  W 
on  course  regardless  of  anything  they  can  oo, 
I  am  afraid  we  are  not  likely  to  see  them»i 
a  conference  table.  Or  If  they  con»e  uncon- 
vinced of  the  mevltabUlty  of  the  fall^  ■ 
their  present  course,  we  can  expect  tn«»  ^ 
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itall.  delay,  and  maneuver  JUst  as  they  did 
at  Panmunjom  In  Korea  for  over  2  years. 

In  summary,  then,  our  four-polnt  strategy 
oonsists  of  a  complex  but  coherent  package 
of  measures  designed  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  forces  on  the  ground  in 
South  Vietnam,  to  exploit  ouf  air  superiority 
by  aiucklng  military  targets  In  North  Viet- 
nam, to  stabilize  the  political,  social  and 
economic  systems  In  South  Vietnam  and  to 
seek  an  honorable  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  confilct. 

It  Is  limited  as  to  objectuve,  as  to  geo- 
graphical scope,  as  to  weapnns  and  forces 
employed,   and   as   to   targets   attacked. 

All  parts  of  It  are  Interrelated;  all  parts 
are  Indispensable;  we  musli  be  successful 
on  all  fronts.  The  key,  I  belleiro.  Is  inexorable 
pressure  at  all  points,  directed  at  the  will, 
the  ability  and  the  means  <>t  the  Commu- 
nist aggressors. 

It  Is  a  fair  question  to  aslE,  whether  this 
Is  the  best  strategy  to  attal^  our  basic  ob- 
jectives. I  am  the  first  to  concede  that  we 
can  and  must  do  better  In  all  four  cate- 
gories of  our  efforts  and,  unhappily,  progress 
toward  peaceful  negotiation*  Is  a  bilateral 
affair  which  can  progress  ohly  with  some 
cooperation  from  Hanoi.  As  ^u  know,  thus 
far  that  cooperation  has  be^a  withheld. 

Having  conceded  the  needtnd  possibility 
for  improvement  within  the ;  components  of 
our  current  strategy.  I  must  add  in  honesty 
that  I  know  of  no  new  strategic  prop>o6aI 
which  would  serve  as  aJ"  better  alternative 
to  the  one  which  I  have  described — that  is, 
provided  we  do  not  sacrifice!  our  basic  ob- 
jective. There  are,  of  course,  Ithe  two  alterna- 
tives which  we  have  always  (ejected  and  I 
hope  vrtll  continue  to  reject— to  withdraw 
and  give  up  our  basic  objective  or  to  widen 
the  war  by  massive  air  attac^a  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  even  on  C)xlnese  targets. 
These  two  courses  of  actlor)  appear  so  to 
contravene  our  national  and  International 
Interests  that  I  shall  not  ^ike  the  time 
of  the  committee  to  discuss  i  them  here. 

The  only  new  proposal  of  which  I  am 
aware  Is  the  so-called  holding  strategy 
which.  In  Its  least  extreme  form,  calls  for 
a  cessation  of  U.S.  reinforcpments  and  a 
limitation  of  military  operations  to  those 
necessary  for  the  security  of  Wur  forces  and 
lor  the  maintenance  of  our  ■  tnllltary  pres- 
ence. On  several  occasions,  I  jbave  expressed 
myself  In  opposition  to  such  ^  course  of  ac- 
tion. To  button  up  our  troope  In  defensive 
positions  and  thus  to  the  sacrifice  of  their 
unique  attributes  of  mobility  and  fire  pow- 
er would  constitute  the  abandonment  of  our 
slUes  on  the  battlefield  and  twould  assign  a 
most  Inglorious  mission  to  ow  troops  who, 
for  the  present,  have  high  mc^rale  and  com- 
plete confidence  In  their  ability  to  cope  with 
the  Vletcong  In  the  field.  Th^  effect  of  such 
behavior  on  our  Vietnamese  allies  could  be 
<llsa8trou8.  At  a  minimum.  Jt  would  de- 
•troy  all  confidence  In  Vletna(m  In  ultimate 
•uccess  and  would  encourage  the  timid  and 
the  wavering  to  turn  to  the  Vlftcong  for  pro- 
tection and  to  the  Liberation  Front  for  po- 
litical accommodation.  Anot|ier  serious  re- 
sult of  such  passivity  would  ibe  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  honorable  terms  at  any 
peace  table. 

The  Communists  are  tough  Enough  to  deal 
with  when  one  has  the  upper  hand.  They 
would  never  give  us  acceptable  terms  If  the 
military  situation  reflected  weakness  on  our 
part  and  a  readiness  to  wlthdBaw.  Our  only 
alternative  would  be  to  accept  dishonorable 
wnns  or  to  continue  to  sit  o\>t  the  war  In- 
deflnitely  on  a  supine  defensive.  I  can 
Mraly  tee  the  American  publlio  or  this  Con- 
pess  long  supporting  such  a  course  of  ac- 
tion. Thus,  I  am  obliged  to  loonclude  that 
WW  so-called  holding  strategy  is  really 
not  an  alternative  way  of  reai*ilng  our  ob- 
jective of  an  Independent  Bhuth  Vietnam 
»w  from  attack.  We  could  tiever  reach  it 
on  »uch  a  course.    Rather  than  being  a  true 


alternative,  it  amounts  to  the  modification 
and  erosion  of  our  basic  objective  and  hence 
appears  to  me  to  be  unacceptable. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  our  present  strat- 
egy Is  the  best  that  has  been  suggested  and 
that  it  is  important  that  we  adhere  to  it, 
always  striving  to  improve  our  performance 
within  the  confines  of  Its  general  concept. 
Certainly,  it  Is  not  without  risks— but  Uttle 
of  value  in  this  world  is  accomplished  with- 
out risk.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  risks  en- 
tailed are  wwranted  by  the  Importance  of 
our  stake  In  southeast  Asia.  Congress  rec- 
ognized this  Importance  in  the  wording  of 
the\Jolnt  resolution  o'  August  1964:  "The 
United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its  national 
Interest  and  to  world  peace  the  maintenance 
of  International  peace  and  security  In  south- 
east Asia."  I  subscribe  to  these  words  and 
believe  that  we  should  live  by  them  and  by 
the  words  of  President  Johnson  when  he 
said  In  regard  to  our  commitment  in  South 
Vietnam:  "We  wUl  not  be  defeated.  We  will 
not  grow  tired.  We  will  not  withdraw  either 
openly  or  under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless 
agreement." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Ckairmam.  Thank  you.  General  Tay- 
lor. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  P.  POPE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  James  P.  Pope  is  remembered  as  a 
fine  U.S.  Senator  from  Idaho.  But 
many  do  not  realize  that  this  public- 
spirited  man  went  on  to  help  to  direct 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  many 
years,  following  his  service  in  the  Senate. 
Three  newspapers  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  paid  editorial  tribute  to  his  work 
as  TVA  Administrator  last  month.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  three 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the   Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tennessean, 

Jan.  26,  1966] 

He  Leavened  the  TVA  Loaf 

The  death  of  James  P.  Pope,  for  14  years  a 
member  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Board,  will  recall  for  many  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  the  period  In  TV A's  history  when  most 
of  its  great  decisions  were  made. 

The  former  U.S.  Senator  from  Idaho  was 
apjk>lnted  to  the  TVA  Board  only  a  few 
months  before  the  sale  of  Commonwealth  & 
Southern  properties  to  a  partnership  of 
Tennessee  cities  and  the  TVA. 

Many  thought  after  the  Pope  appointment 
that  the  late  President  Roosevelt  simply  was 
reserving  a  TVA  Board  seat  as  a  sinecure  for 
a  lameduck  Senator.  But  Mr.  Pope  proved 
to  be  an  active,  able  Board  member. 

He  played  a  sizable  role  In  all  the  decisions, 
from  buying  out  the  power  companies  to 
planning  the  steam  plants  and  obtaining 
congressional  approval  for  them. 

At  a  time  when  half  a  dozen  bright  young 
Innovators  were  calling  the  signals,  making 
the  scores  and  grabbing  TVA  headlines,  he 
was  the  quiet,  effective  linebacker  who 
worked  with  the  staff  and  made  sure  smaller 
chores  were  handled  so  well. 

Most  of  the  men  who  are  running  TVA 
today  win  recall  with  tome  tender  feeling 
how  Mr.  Pope  managed  always  to  obtain 
spectacular  achievements. 

In  an  organization  as  large  as  TVA  it  is 
always  the  Jim  Popes  who  provide  the  sound 
Judgment  and  inspiration  that  leads  to  suc- 
cess. EUs  stewardship  as  a  TVA  Board  mem- 
ber Is  one  of  the  big  answers  for  those  al- 
ways asking  how  TVA  manages  to  retain  so 
many  capable  young  men  to  fill  top  Jobs  as 
senior  administrators  retire  and'  leave  the 
Agency. 


(From  the  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)  News-Sentind, 
Jan.  26. 1966) 

jAlCXa  P.   POPK 

A  cotton-picking  champion  in  Louisiana 
who  was  elected  VS.  Senator  from  Idaho,  an 
advocate  of  the  liberal  money  policies  of  the 
New  Deal  who  was  also  an  ardent  conserva-  . 
tlonlst,  a  youth  who  bicycled  over  Europe 
and  later  become  a  director  of  TVA — these 
are  but  some  of  tbe  faceto,  of  the  life  of 
James  Plnckney  Pope.  • 

Death  has  come  to  him  at  81  and  he  will 
be  remembered.  For  In  this  age  of  conform- 
ity few  who  follow  him  will  live  as  varied  a 
life  or  take  part  In  as  many  civic  and  socially 
uplifting  enterprises. 

(From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News, 
Jan.  28.  1966] 
James  P.  Pope 

None  in  areas  near  or  In  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  service  districts  should  let  pass  the 
death  of  James  P.  Pope — not  without  saying 
a  thank  you  in  obituary. 

Mr.  Pope,  a  former  Idaho  Senator,  was  a 
member  of  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors  from 
1939  to  1963  by  appointment  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  That  was  a  period  when  TVA  did 
a  very  great  deal  to  Improve  Its  operations 
and  directly  to  benefit  the  peoples  of  Ala- 
bama's Tennessee  Valley  and  other  areas. 

Mr.  Pope  had  had  a  distinguished  and  even 
a  brilliant  career  before  such  appointment. 
But  In  the  TVA  area  generally  he  will  be 
remembered  as  one  who  understood  the  au- 
thority and  sought  earnestly  to  benefit  people 
through  It.  ^ 


WEATHER  MODIFICATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  is  not  the  most 
arid  State  in  the  Nation,  nor  does  its 
economic  development  and  population 
growth  threaten  it  with  serious  water 
crisis  as  early  as  some  other  States  with 
greater  average  rainfall. 

South  Dakotans  have  always  lived 
with  water  stringency  and  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  water  limits  our  agri- 
cultural development  and  our  economic 
growth.  We  have  never  had  so  much 
water  that  we  regarded  it  as  a  free  and 
inexhaustible  resource  as  air  was  once 
universally  regarded. 

As  a  consequence  of  living  always  with 
"just  enough,"  and  often  less  than  that, 
the  recent  scientific  reports  on  weather 
modification  have  been  of  major  interest 
in  my  State,  as  was  the  introduction  of 
the  weather  modification  bill,  8.  2875, 
on  which  I  joined  with  Senator  Clinton 
Anderson  and  other  Senators. 

Indicative  of  the  interest  in  South 
E>akota  in  the  proposal  is  the  lead  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak.,  American-News  on  February 
8.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Impboved  Weather  Wotnj)  Am  South  Dakota 

South  Dakotans,  who  remember  the  pio- 
neering work  accomplished  by  the  late  Sena- 
tor Francis  Case,  of  this  State,  In  weather 
modification,  are  happy  that  Senator  Oeoscb 
McGovERN  Is  active  In  the  same  field. 

Senator  McGovekn  and  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Andesson,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  encourage  weaker  modifi- 
cation -fesearch.  They  were  both  reared  In 
South  Dakota  where  rainfall  Is  sometimes 
short  and  baU  storms  are  a  threat  to  crops 
and  property. 


Jy^^J^.iJici- 
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Tlia  AnderBon-McOoTern  propouJ  U  a  con- 
gressional response  to  2  top  scientlflc  panel 
reports  recommending  accelerated  weather 
modlflcaUon  studlee,  one  by  a  group  of  11  top 
atmospheric  scientists  Xor  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  other  by  a  simi- 
lar panel  of  14  scientists  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences- National  Research 
Council. 

Although  sgme  scientists  have  In  the  past 
disputed  the  '  scientific  validity  of  weather 
modification  efforts,  the  two  panels,  in  their 
separate  reports,  unanimously  agree  that 
thers  la  now  valid  and  significant  scientific 
basis  for  claims  to  increased  rainfall  and  had 
suppression  resulting  from  cloud  seeding. 
The  Science  Foundation  panel  said  these  re- 
sults included  indication  that  rainfall  had 
been  increased  as  much  as  10  to  20  percent 
over  an  area  as  large  as  1,000  square  miles. 

The  two  panels  recommended  a  sixfold  to 
tenfold  Increase  In  the  Federal  Government's 
present  tS  million  anntial  expenditures  on 
weather  modification  studies. 

The  Anderson-McOovern  bill  is  based  on 
recommendations  made  to  the  two  Senators 
by  a  panel  of  seven  scientists,  who  assembled 
at  their  request,  a  specific  research  program. 
The  group's  study  of  equipment  necessary  to 
conduct  adequate  weather  modification 
studies,  including  specially  equipped  air- 
planes, special  radar  Installations,  and  a  com- 
puter several  times  larger  than  any  yet  built, 
are  the  basis  for  the  first  3-year  funding  esti- 
mates. 

The  bill  puts  direction  of  the  program.  In 
which  many  governmental  agencies  will  par- 
ticipate, in  the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Assistant  Interior  Sec- 
retary Kenneth  Holum,  of  South  Dakota,  is 
now  supporting  weather  modification  re- 
search in  the  upper  Oreat  Plains  area  at 
South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  in  Rapid  City. 


SENATOR  LEE  METCALP— "LIBERAL 
Hi  A  DISTINOUISHED  TRADI- 
TION" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
cember 1965  Issue  of  Agenda,  published 
by  the  AFL-CIO  contains  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  one  of  our  outstanding  col- 
leagues, *tl}e  Junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mktcalp]. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  bring 
this  tullcle  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. L«K  Mktcalf  deserves  overwhelm- 
ing support  in  his  home  State  because 
he  has  a  remarkably  fine  record  of  work, 
not  only  on  behalf  of  Montana,  but  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

His  record  in  the  fields  of  education, 
conservation,  and  the  wise  management 
and  highest  possible  use  of  our  natural 
resources,  is  superb.  Lex  Mitcalf  hAs 
indicated  on  many  occasions  that  one  of 
our  greatest  natural  resources  is  the 
youth  of  our  Nation.  I  certainly  endorse 
and  reaffirm  what  is  said  in  the  Agenda 
article  to  the  effect  that  he  can  aptly  be 
described  as  "Mr.  Education." 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  and  pleas- 
ure that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Agenda  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Among  the  34  Senate  seats  at  stake  in 
1986  is  that  of  Senator  Vtx  MzTCAi.r,  of  Mon- 
tana, a  State  where  political  campaigns  are 
hard  fought  and  where  the  real  Issues  are 
sometimes  obscured  In  personal  mudsUnglng. 

Even  after  the  Ooldwater  debacle  of  1984, 
Montana  ultraconaervatlTea  are  w«U  heeled 


and  firmly  entrenched  in  the  Republican 
Party  and  preparing  for  a  last  ditch  stand. 
They  are  after  Lkx  Mxtcalf's  Senate  seat. 

Despite  the  emotionalism  of  its  political 
contests,  Montana  has  a  history  of  outstand- 
ing liberal  Senators.  Montanans  have 
elected  such  giants  of  the  present  as  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mikx  Mansfixu)  and  such 
giants  of  the  past  as  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  hero 
of  the  Teapot  Dome  and  Elk  Hills  oU  ex- 
pos^; Burton  K.  Wheeler,  father  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  which 
helped  smash  the  Insull  empire,  a  perfect 
piece  of  legislation,  which  has  never  been 
amended  since  It  was  passed  in  193S;  and 
the  late  James  E.  Murray,  the  dynamic  early 
sponsor  of  such  milestone  legislation  aa 
medicare  and  general  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, v^ 

Murray  died  in  IMI.  He  left  bis  work  In 
the  hands  of  his  colreague,  Senator  MrrcAU, 
whose  persistence  was  rewarded  by  the  final 
passage  of  medicare  and  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  this  year. 

Political  campaigning  In  Montana  pre- 
sents some  purely  physical  problems  be- 
cause of  the  distances  Involved.  The  State's 
706,000  Inhabitants  are  scattered  over  146,- 
000  square  miles.  But  Mztcai.^  is  an  en- 
thusiastic and  experienced  campaigner. 

Except  for  his  years  in  private  law  prac- 
tice and  in  the  armed  service  during  World 
War  n,  he  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  pub- 
lic service  In  all  three  branches  of  Oovern- 
ment — legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial. 

The  same  year  he  was  graduated  from  law 
school,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  leglsla- 
t\ire.  Montana's  attorney  general  was  im- 
pressed by  the  young  legislator  and  per- 
suaded him  to  accept  a  position  in  the  at- 
torney general's  ofiSce.  After  distinguished 
military  service,  first  as  a  combat  soldier 
and  then  In  helping  set  up  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  Oermany  after  the  surrender, 
MrrcAt.r  returned  home  to  Montana.  ' 

He  served  0  years  on  Montana's  Supreme 
Court,  where  he  wrote  some  opinions  which 
have  become  models  for  law  students  and 
are  included  In  standard  case  books  in  many 
law  schools.  He  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  four  terms  before  his 
election  in  I960  to  the  Senate. 

MKTCAi,r  will  have  the  help  of  two  able 
assistants  durmg  this  campaign. 

The  first  Is  his  charming  wife  Donna,  who 
has  always  shared  the  Senator's  political  life 
as  well  as  his  private  life. 

The  second  is  Montana's  senior  Senator. 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansiteu),  who  in- 
tends to  cover  Montana  working  for  Mrr- 
CALT's  reelection. 

Mansitzld,  whose  gentle  persuasion  and 
political  know-how  guided  the  89th  Congress 
to  a  remarkable  record  of  achievement  this 
year,  recently  told  an  interviewer,  "I  feel  for- 
tunate to  nave  as  a  colleague  a  man  of  the 
caliber,  the  integrity,  and  the  ability  of  Lex 
Mktcalf,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
people  of  our  State  and  Nation." 

Born  in  a  State  rich  in  natural  resources 
and  beauty.  Senator  Metcait  has  fought  long 
and  effectively  for  conservation.  He  has  been 
cited  for  his  service  to  the  cause  by  the  five 
national  conservation  groups:  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  National  Parks  Associa- 
tion. Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  WU- 
dernese  Society,  and  the  Wild  Life  Manage- 
ment Institute 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  T7.S.  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission,  which  includes 
three  Cabinet  officers :  the  Secretaries  of  Inte- 
terlor.  Commerce,  end  Agrlculttire. 

The  commission  passes  on  proposed  addi- 
tions to  our  national  water  fowl  refuge  sys- 
tem, financed  by  sale  of  duck  sUmps  to  duck 
hunters.  He  has  Introduced  and  supported 
legislation  to  clean  up  our  air  and  water,  and 
to  set  aside  certain  areas  to  be  maintained 
as  wilderness  for  this  and  future  generations. 

But  It  is  America's  chUdren  which  Senator 
MrrcALF  considers  our  "most  precious  nat- 


ural reaource."     Senator  Watnx  Moisi  of 

Oregon,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee,  has  dubbed  Mrcalf  "Ut 
Education,"  a  nickname  the  Senator  wsaii 
with  pride. 

"EducaUon,"  be  has  said,  "is  a  national 
problem.  The  National  Oovemment  must 
act  to  meet  it.  We  must  permit  every  Amer- 
ican child  to  receive  the  kind  of  education 
which  will  produce  the  skUls  a  growing 
America  desperately  needs." 

The  Murray-Metcalf  bill  of  the  1960b  was 
a  milestone  proposal  for  general  Federal  aia 
to  education.  Its  successor  was  enacted  this 
year  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966.  By  a  happy  coincidence 
the  honor  of  signing  the  historic  legislation 
went  to  Senator  Mxtcalp  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  voters  of  Montana  will  consider  the 
Senator's  record  when  they  go  to  the  polls, 
but  MrrcAi^  himself  Is  more  interested  in 
the  unfinished  business  which  still  lies  ahead. 

This  year  the  Senator  launched  an  all-out 
attack  on  abuses  In  the  electric  ptower  In- 
dustry. Although  the  cost  of  furnishing  elec- 
tricity Is  declining  rapidly,  the  price  paid  by 
consumers  is  not. 

"Many  of  the  big  companies  make  a  return 
on  common  stock  of  more  than  16  percent  a 
year,  some  more  than  30  percent,"  Metcalt 
points  out.  "Stock  option  plans — under 
which  company  officials  can  buy  stock  for  aa 
little  as  one-fourth  its  price  to  ordinary 
stockholders — are  quietly  spreading  through- 
out the  industry." 

Metcalt  notes  that  -one  company  offlclal 
has  made  a  windfall  profit  of  $370,000  In  one 
transaction  and  others  have  done  almost  as 
well.  This  September  Metcalj-  Introduced 
legislation  to  provide  Federal,  as  well  as 
State,  regulation  of  utility  stock  option  plans 
to  try  to  close  the  loophole  through  which 
these  tremendous  profits  flow.  The  fight  has 
begun  and  the  Senator  is  eager  to  see  It 
through. 

MrrcALF  is  a  member  of  four  Senate  com- 
mittees— Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Pub- 
lic Works,  Government  Operations,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress.  He  serves  on  11  subconunlttees,  2 
of  which  he  chairs.  The  Joint  committee  w«s 
added  to  his  assignments  this  year  In  a  field 
long  of  interest  to  Metcalf. 

All  of  organized  labor  has  been  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  propoeal  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  permltt 
States  to  prohibit  management  and  labor 
from  freely  negotiating  a  union  shop  con- 
tract. Such  a  contract  requires  membership 
In  the  union,  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the 
employees  to  speak  for  them,  as  a  condition 
of  continued  employment.  On  repeal.  Sena- 
tor Metcalf  takes  this  position: 

"Repeal  of  14(b)  will  not.  In  Itself,  create 
a  single  new  union  shop  agreement.  Repeal 
wUl  mean  less  compulsion,  not  more  com- 
pulsion. It  will  permit  workers  and  em- 
ployers to  agree  on  what  degree  of  union 
security  is  appropriate  for  their  establish- 
ment. It  will  do  away  with  the  compulsory 
open  shop:  it  will  not  create  a  compulsory 
union  shop." 

Metcalf  bills  Include  those  to  increase  un- 
employment compensation  and  to  Increase 
the  minimum  wage  and  extend  Its  coverage. 
Companion  legislation  to  that  Introduced  by 
Senator  Metcalf  and  enacted  Into  law  in- 
cludes measures  to  stabilize  the  domestic 
mining  industry  and  to  study  our  Nation's 
fuel  resources  and  needs. 

Our  farm  nroblems  provide  another  con- 
tinuing source  of  Interest  to  the  Senator  who 
has  made  agriculture  one  of  his  specialties. 
Metcalf  feels  strongly  that  "we  should  us* 
our  God-given  resources  to  feed  all  the 
hungry  people  we  can — to  end  want  In  the 
world.  I  hope  to  see  America's  export  mar- 
kets grow.  

Any  ll.-ttlng  of  Senator  Metcalf's  Interests 
mtiat  lead  back  to  his  first  and  most  basic 
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interest— his  concern  for  people.  It  Is  fOT  the 
people  of  America  that  he  believes  our  Gov- 
ernment must  concern  Itself  with  the  con- 
Mrratlon.  wise  management,  orderly  develop- 
ment and  highest  possible  use  of  our  natiural 
nsources;  with  education  so  that  our  chU- 
dren may  learn  the  skills  they  will  need;  with 
utility  regulation  so  that  all  tb«  people  may 
benefit  from  our  national  inv^atlveneas. 

As  he  has  so  many  times  In  the  past. 
Senator  Metcalf  stands  ready  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  tmother  rugged  campaign — and. 
continued  service  to  bis  State  and  Nation. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE  SVSTEM 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  last 
May  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  S.  1991. 
the  administration's  proposals  for  up- 
dating and  improving  the  unemployment 
Insurance  system.  A  numb^  of  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Senators  Joined  as 
sponsors  of  the  measure,  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
At  the  same  time  a  companion  bill  was 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Wii:.bur  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Social  Security  Act  at  1935  pro- 
vided the  authority  for  the  Federal-State 
system  of  unemployment  insurance. 
During  the  past  30  years  the  Congress 
has  made  a  number  of  significant  ad- 
justments in  other  social  security  pro- 
grams, but  there  has  been  no  substantial 
change  in  the  Federal  imemployment  In- 
surance program.  The  individual  States, 
of  course,  have  adjusted  their  supple- 
mental programs  somewhat;  neverthe- 
less, the  need  exists  to  bring  the  Federal 
law  into  line  with  current  economic  con- 
ditions. 

In  1958,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  Introduced  a  com- 
panion bill  to  one  proposed  In  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  then  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, providing  for  a  constructive  re- 
vision and  improvement  of  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system,  In  each 
succeeding  Congress,  similar  legislation 
has  been  proposed. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram are  reflected  by  the  fact  that  on 
two  occasions.  In  1958  and  again  In  1961, 
the  Congress  has  had  to  provide  tempo- 
rary unemployment  compensation  to 
provide  benefits  for  the  long-term  im- 
anployed  and  to  otherwise  assist  the 
State  systems. 

In  part  unemployment  is  'a  national 
problem,  and  there  is  a  national  respon- 
sibility to  provide  some  protection  for  the 
wng-term  unemployed  whosa  difficulties 
«re  related  to  national  policies  and 
trends.  Today,  under  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment insurance  law  the  wage  base 
« nn^^  ^  *^^  Federal  tax  remains  at 
t^  ,no„."  that  was  a  realistic  base  in 
A  ^^'  *'  <^rtalnly  Is  not  adequate  to- 
a«y.    -Hie  proposal  in  S.  1991  and  KB.. 

S^v  *   *^/*^^  '^®  ^*«e  base  subject  to 
tM  to  $6,600.  -5 

Unfortunately,  some  St^  have  low 
^employment  Insurance  taxes  as  an  in- 
^l.  ^^^^"^  business  to  locate  in  the 
dnr»H  ™f5»eans  that  the  amount  and 
a^ation  of  benefits  to  workere  in  these 

KS^'"n^'°"J^/    The  prop)»ed  legta- 
atlon  will  provide  a  floor  for  ^ch  bene- 


fits  which,  while  still  recognizing  diff^ 
ences  in  the  economy  from  State  to  Stated 
would  prevent  competitive  pressures 
from  depriving  employees  of  minimum 
insurance  protection. 

Many  Americans  are  still  working  in 
occupations  which  are  not  covered  by 
the  unemployment  Insurance  system. 
They  need  and  deserve  this  protection 
which  is  available  to  the  majority  of 
employees  in  the  economy.  S.  1991  and 
H.R.  8282  would  extend  coverage  to  an 
additional  4.5  million  employees. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
not  as  yet  reported  a  bill  for  considera- 
tion by  the  House.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  not  held  hearings.  Un- 
doubtedly we  will  make  some  changes 
and  adjustments  in  the  administration 
proposal  in  the  light  of  the  testimony 
given.  But  In  my  opinion  there  is  no 
question  about  the  urgent  need  for  re- 
vision and  improvement  of  the  existing 
law  or  about  the  Federal  responsibility 
to  take  some  action  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  long-term  unemployed. 

Because  this  is  true,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  about  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February  Issue  of 
the  Reader's  Digest.  "New  Grab  for  Fed- 
eral Power:  Unemployment  Benefits," 
by  Earl  and  Ann  Selby. 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  is  highly 
critical  of  the  bill  which  Representative 
Mills  and  I  have  introduced. 

The  article  contains  a  number  of  In- 
accuracies and  misstatements  about  the 
bill.  In  the  Interest  of  a  fair  appraisal 
of  the  bill  these  mistakes  should  be 
pointed  out. 

I  have  taken  a  number  of  examples — 
and  I  should  like  to  mention  that  I  have 
consulted  with  Department  of  Labor  offi- 
cials on  the  facts  and  data — and  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  them  at  this 
time. 

First.  The  article  characterizes  the 
bill  as  "a  shocking  grab  for  Federal 
power"  and  "nothing  less  than  total 
revolution  in  our  system  for  giving  bene- 
fits to  the  unemployed."  It  continues: 
Historically  we  have  always  let  each  State 
lay  down  its  own  rules  for  dispensing  such 
compensation.  H.R.  8282  Invests  this  vast 
power  in  the  Federal  Government;  Wash- 
ington would  set  the  standards  •••  al- 
though the  new  bill  does  not  say  that  the 
States  must  adopt  its  standards,  certain  tax 
penalties  would  be  Imposed  on  employers  in 
any  State  that  did  not  meet  every  standard 
in  8382. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  not  a  grab 
for  Federal  power.  It  might  better  be 
called  a  reluctant  and  long-overdu.'» 
response  to  Federal  obligations  in  this 
area.  In  any  case  the  imemployment  In- 
surance system  was  not  created  by  the 
States  but  by  the  taxing  power  of  Con- 
gress when  It  passed  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  The  same  taxing  authority 
would  be  used  imder  the  bill  to  secure 
needed  improvements  in  State  laws. 

There  have  always  been  certain  stand- 
ards In  the  Federal  law  which  the  States 
must  meet  If  employers  in  that  State 
are  to  receive  a  90-percent  credit  against 
the  Federal  tax.  The  bill  would  provide 
some  additional  standards  that  State 
laws  must  meet  to  qualify  in  the  future, 
for  the  full  90-percent  credit.  Techni- 
cally,  the   bill    imposes   no   penalties; 


ratber.  it  contains  provisions  for  eligi- 
bility for  tax  credits. 

Second.  The  su-tlcle  would  lead  the 
reader  to  believe  that  State  administra- 
tion of  the  program  would  be  under- 
mined by  the  bill  and  that  persons  would 
improperly  receive  benefits.    It  states ; 

HJl.  8383.  if  adopted,  would  b«  an  open 
invitation  to  flagrant  cheating  •  •  •  it 
could  make  it  easier  for  people  to  cheat  In 
collecting  benefits,  and  more  dUBcxUt  to  pun- 
ish the  cheaters. 

The  bill  in  no  way  limits  a  State's 
ability  to  detect,  prosecute,  and  obtain 
criminal  convictions  for  fraud,  nor  does 
it  affect  in  any  way  such  provisions  In 
existing  State  laws.  In  addition,  HJl. 
8282  allows  for  a  benefit  disqualification 
for  fraud  up  to  3  years,  which  is  a  more 
severe  penalty  than  most  States  now 
impose. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  bill  would 
strengthen  administration  of  the  system 
by  providing  for  training  State  personnel 
so  they  will  be  better  equipped  to  prevent 
fraud,  to  more  properly  apply  eligibility 
and  disqualification  provisions  of  State 
laws,  and  to  insure  that  payments  go  only 
to  qualified  and  eligible  unemployed 
workers. 

Third.  The  authors  imply  that  States 
would  not  be  able  to  determine  who 
would  be  entitled  to  benefits.  They  state 
specifically  that — 

HJt.  8383  would  relax  many  of  tb«  present 
laws  on  the  eligibility  requlrementa. 

And  that — 

The  bill  would  put  pressure  on  the  States 
to  surrender  their  traditional  rights  to  de- 
termine who  should  get  Jobless  pay. 

Further: 

In  addition,  H.R.  8282  would  llberallBe  the 
ground  rules  for  determining  who's  in  or  out 
of  this  benefit  bonanza.  It  would  op>en  the 
fioodgatee  for  xintold  thousands  of  claims 
now  outlawed  by  State  statutes. 

Under  the  bill  all  decisions  as  to 
whether  a  claimant  gets  beneflts^wlll  be 
made,  as  at  present,  by  State  authorities. 
It  is  not  true  that  HM.  8282  would  "re- 
lax many  of  the  State  laws  on  eligibility 
requirements."  Each  State  would  be 
free  to  decide  what  amoimt  of  time  a 
person  has  to  work  in  order  to  get  bene- 
fits, with  an  overall  maximum  of  20 
weeks,  which  only  two  States  now  exceed.. 
Many  States  now  require  substantially 
less,  and  most  States  would  have  ample 
room  to  tighten  their  present  provision 
if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

Fourth.  The  article  claims  that — 

Many  abuses  woxild  get  the  sanction  of 
law  if  the  bill  is  adopted.  For  instance: 

Workers  who  voluntarily  qxiit  their  Jobs 
for  any  reason,  including  Just  plain  laziness, 
could  ^till  get  benefits. 

Even  most  employees  dismissed  for  out- 
right misconduct  could   get  compensation. 

Any  Jobless  person  offered  a  new  Job  with 
both  suitable  wages  and  working  conditions 
could  turn  it  down — and  still  get  compen- 
sation. 

HH.  8282  does  not  require  any  State 
to  pay  benefits  to  any  Individual  woricer 
unless  he  is  available  for  work,  seeking 
work  and  willing  to  work,  and  further: 

It  provides  that  workers  who  quit  Jobs 
without  good  cause  could  be  denied  bene- 
fits for  7  weeks,  a  longer  period  than 
many  States  now  provide; 
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It  provides  that  employees  dismissed 
for  misconduct  could  be  denied  benefits 
for  7  weeks,  a  longer  period  than  many 
State  laws  now  provide; 

it  provides  that  claimants  refusing 
suitable  jobs  without  good  cause  could 
be  denied  benefits  for  7  we^cs,  a  longer 
period  than  many  State  laws  now  pro- 
vide. Even  after  7  weeks,  the  disquali- 
fied worker  will  not  receive  benefits  urf- 
less  he  Is  available  for  and  seeking  work, 
is  willing  to  accept  suitable  work,  and  Li 
eligible  in  all  other  respects. 

Fifth.  Tlie  authors  state: 

MUllona  of  workers  would  b«  able  to  take 
a  year's  "vacation"  by  quitting  their  }obe  and 
oollectlng  benefits  at  half  their  pay.  After 
that,  with  Just  one  more  day's  work,  the  Job 
■hlrker  could  be  eligible  for  a  further  2S- 
we*k  round  of  benefits  at  half  pay. 

The  bill  does  not  require  or  contem- 
plate the  payment  of  benefits  to  any 
worker  on  "vacation."  It  reqxilres  pay- 
ment only  to  workers  with  substantial 
past  employment,  and  it  contains  no 
provision  that  "1  day's  work"  qualifies 
an  individual  for  benefits. 

Sixth.  The  articles  states: 

In  some  States,  certain  older  workers  could 
actually  make  more  money — for  a  time — by 
retiring  early  and  Mkllng  tax-free  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  their  company  pen- 
sions and  social  security  benefits. 

H.R.  8283  contains  no  proposal  relat- 
ing to  older  workers  or  those  receiving 
pensions.  Whatever  effect  there  would 
be  on  the  eligibility  and  benefits  of  older 
workers  would  be  attributable  only  to 
provisions  In  State  laws. 

Seventh.  The  article  attempts  to  dis- 
credit the  proposed  legislation  by  sug- 
gesting that  certain  persons  could  be 
entitled  to  benefits  on  the  basis  of  very 
limited  work  history,  ^e  article  states: 

To  be  eligible  for  the  first  36  weeks  of 
benefits,  the  new  bill  says  a  claimant  must 
have  worked  20  weeks  "or  the  equivalent." 
Here  Is  where  the  fancy  footwork  comes  In. 

It  Is  true  that  the  present  provisions 
of  State  laws  can  be  met  occasionally  by 
a  person  with  an  unusual  work  record  of 
limited  duration. 

In  establishing  the  qualifying  requlre- 
j  ments  In  State  laws.  State  legislatures 
-  obviously  have  discounted  the  likelihood 
or  frequency  of  such  unusual  situations, 
and  similar  standards  In  HJl.  8282  are 
merely  adapted  to  existing  State  stat- 
utes. The  bill  Is  drafted  In  terms  of 
equivalents  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  States  basic  types  of  systems  for 
determining  benefit  entitlement.  It  Is 
an  effort  to  avoid  trying  to  substitute 
a  uniform  Federal  formula  for  the  In- 
dividual State  approaches. 

The  article  goes  on  to  cite  three  ex- 
amples: 

First — 

In  88  states  a  claimant  being  paid  the 
statewide  weekly  average  could  satisfy  the 
definition  of  equivalency  by  working  only  6 
weeks  in  a  year,  provided  no  more  than  S 
were  In  one  quarter. 

Under  present  laws  In  21  States,  he 
could  now  meet  the  qualifying  require- 
ments for  benefits  and  in  39  States  he 
oould  do  so  by  working  5  weeks  for  some- 
what higher  than  average  wages. 


Second.  The  article  dtes  another  ex- 
ample: 

Many  part-time  workers  co\ild  satisfy  the 
requirement  by  working  only  2  days  a  week 
for  20  weeks. 

This  would  satisfy  present  quallfsdng 
requirements  In  12  States,  6  of  which 
require  less  than  20  weeks. 

Third.  The  authors  state: 

A  weU-pald  entertainer  oould  satisfy  all 
the  requirements  by  working  1  day  In  one 
quarter  at  the  year  and  1  day  In  another. 

This  could  meet  present  qualifying  re- 
quirements In  40  States.  For  example, 
under  the  present  Illinois  law  to  be 
eligible  a  person  must  earn  a  total  of 
$800  In  his  base  period,  with  $175  In  a 
quarter  other  than  his  high  quarter. 
The  entertainer  could  meet  this  ^ulre- 
ment  by  earning  $600  for  1  daty's  work 
and  $200  for  another  day  In  a  different 
quarter. 

The  point  Is  that  these  are  theoretical 
or  at  best  most  unlikely  possibilities. 
The  individual  States  all  have  separate 
laws,  and  H  Jl.  8282  is  designed  to  respect 
their  differences.  If  any  real  abuses  exist 
or  develop  on  eligibility  requirements  of 
this  kind,  it  la  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  legislatures  to  make  appropriate 
adjustments. 

Eighth.  The  authors  think  the  benefits 
would  be  too  liberal : 

Weekly  compensation  checks  for  many 
unemployed  would  double  or  more. 

Under  the  bill  there  would  no  immedi- 
ate doubling  of  any  claimant's  weekly 
payment.  By  1971  when  the  new  maxi- 
mum of  two-thirds  the  statewide  average 
weekly  wage  becomes  effective,  it  could 
happen  for  some  claimants  In  two 
States — Alaska  and  Oklahoma — where 
the  present  basic  maximum  is  as  low  as 
one-third  of  the  average  weekly  wage  for 
all  workers.  However,  In  rfb  circum- 
stances would  a  claimant  receive  com- 
pensation of  more  than  half  his  own 
weekly  wage  as  a  result  of  HH.  8282. 

Ninth.  The  article  implies  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  provide  too  large  a  pay- 
ment: 

At  iHVsent,  all  States  put  a  celling  on 
weekly  benefit  checks.  Alaska's  top,  for  ex- 
ample, Is  945.  Under  the  new  bill  that  State, 
by  1971,  would  have  a  maximum  of  tllO 
weekly,  by  the  Labor  Department  estimate. 

The  fact  is  that  the  bill  does  not  re- 
quire that  any  worker  In  Alaska  or  In  any 
other  State  receive  more  than  half -pay. 
It  would  not  require  that  any  individual 
be  paid  the  $110  maximum  unless  his 
own  regular  weekly  pay  was  $220  or 
more. 

Tenth.  Another  misleading  generali- 
zation In  the  article  is  this: 

Such  largess  could  further  encourage  a 
growing  class  In  America — the  voluntarily 
unemployed.  Why  keep  on  working,  when 
It  would  be  so  easy  to  coUect  pay  for  not 
working? 

The  right  to  receive  unemployment  In- 
surance benefits,  of  course,  can  only  be 
earned  by  working.  Eligibility  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  benefits  can  be  main- 
tained by  an  unemployed  person  only 
if  he  is  seeking  work.  The  benefits  are 
'  actually  one-half  or  less  of  what  the  In- 
dividual earned  while  working. 


Eleventh.  The  authors  worry  that  "the« 
benefit  provisions  Involved  would  prob- 
ably cost  billions  of  dollars  more"  and 
that  this  would  be  "on  top  of  the  billions 
we  are  already  spending  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation." 

This  statement  creates  a  false  impas- 
sion about  both  the  present  and  the  pro- 
spective costs.  The  benefits  under  State 
laws  In  1965  totaled  about  $2.2  billion. 
The  proposed  Improvements  would  have 
added  less  than  another  half  billion  dol- 
lars. Of  course  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy Influences  the  extent  to  which  un- 
employment benefits  are  paid.  In  recent 
months  about  1  million  persons  filed 
claims  weekly,  but  In  1961  more  than  2y^ 
million  did  so.  However,  only  in  1958 
and  1961  have  benefits  costs  reached  the 
$3  bUllon  level. 

Twelfth.  The  article  states: 

Employers  •  •  •  would  be  saddled  with  an 
estimated  Increase  of  60  percent  or  more  in 
payroll  taxes. 

The  article  continues  by  saying  that 
the  Federal  portion  would  "skyrocket" 
and  the  State  taxes  Jump  "astronomi- 
cally." 

The  possible  additional  costs  are  vety 
much  overstated.  Through  the  years 
unemployment  compensation  protection 
has  been  provided  at  bargain  rates.  In 
1964  and  in  1965  the  combination  of 
State  and  Federal  taxes  averaged  about 
1*72  cents  per  payroll  dollar.  If  H.R. 
8282  had  been  In  full  effect,  the  cost 
would  have  been  about  2  cents  per  pay- 
roll dollar. 

Thirteenth.  Finally  the  authors,  hav- 
ing deplored  the  Federal  assumption  of 
authority,  raise  a  question  about  the  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  8282  which  would  return 
to  the  States  the  authority  to  set  em- 
ployer tax  rates. 

The  article  states: 

All  States  now  have  a  system  for  a  sliding 
scale  of  taxes  on  employers.  In  most  States 
an  "experience  rating"  Is  kept  for  each  com- 
pany, to  record  how  many  compensation 
claims  are  filed  by  Its  former  employees. 

The  article  continues: 

HJl.  8282  does  not  go  the  whole  way.  •  •  ' 
It  would  not  abolish  the  experience-rating 
system,  but  It  would  make  It  possible  to 
abolish  experience  rating  with  considerable 
ease.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  bill, 
employers  with  a  high  labor  turnover  doubt- 
less would  Join  with  the  unions  In  pressur- 
ing their  legislatures  for  uniform  taxation  of 
all  employers. 

HH.  8282  does  return  to  State  legisla- 
tures full  control  of  their  right  to  regu- 
late State  taxation  and  It  does  remove 
an  existing  Federal  restriction  In  this 
area.  The  provision  permits  each  State 
to  retain  Its  present  experience-rating 
system  if  the  State  legislature  wishes  to 
do  so  or  to  make  such  adjustment  as  it 
believes  desirable  to  meet  the  conditions 
oftthe  State.  The  desirability  of  extend- 
ing this  freedom  to  the  States  can  be 
debated,  but  the  intention  is  to  remove, 
not  extend,  Federal  restrictions. 

Mr  President,  the  committees  and  the 
Congress  will  give  careful  attention  to 
all  of  the  proposed  changes  and  also  to 
altemaUves.  We  may  make  adjust- 
.  ments  and  compromises.  Whatever  ac- 
tion we  take  In  this  session— and  I  «» 
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hopeful  that  In  the  89th  CdHgress  we  will 
deal  with  this  long-neglected  area — will 
be  based  on  facts  about  existing  law, 
the  needs  for  change,  and  careful  esti- 
mates on  the  effects  of  chaiiges. 


INTEGRATION  NOT  SEGREGATION 
OF  OUR  ALASKAN  NATIVES 
SHOULD  BE  OUR  POLICY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  education  of  our  youth  In  Alaska, 
we  face  some  unique  problems.  The 
very  size  of  our  State,  the  vast  distances 
between  our  cities  and  towns,  the 
Isolation  of  some  of  our  villages,  com- 
pounds the  difBculties  normally  met  In 
the  educative  process  and  makes  the 
operation  of  our  schools  vastly  more  ex- 
pensive than  In  other  States.  About 
one  fourth  of  our  citizens  are  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  Aleuts,  who  for  the  most 
part,  occupy  the  undeveloped  portions 
of  Alaska.  When  Alaska  was  pur- 
chased from  Russia,  relatively  little 
attention  was  given  to  the  education  of 
our  Alaskan  natives  by  the  United 
States.  Late  in  the  19th  century,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  began  build- 
ing and  operating  schools  to  educate  our 
aboriginal  inhabitants  and  continues  to 
do  so  to  this  day. 

The  BIA  In  Alaska  Is  In  this  business 
of  education  in  a  big  way.  It  operates 
some  83  schools  in  the  villages  of  Alaska. 
Twenty-two  other  village  schools  oper- 
ated by  the  State  of  Alaska  receive 
financial  and  technical  assistance  from 
the  BIA.  These  village  schools  are 
normally  elementary  schools.  As  the 
cost  of  operating  high  schools  In  these 
rites  would  be  prohibitive,  how  then 
do  our  native  youth  achieve  a  high  school 
education?  Many  of  them  do  not. 
Following  the  war,  the  BpiA  took  over 
a  naval  facility  at  Sitka  and  converted 
it  into  Mount  Edgecumbe  High  School. 
The  children  seeking  secondary  edu- 
cation must  apply  for  and  be  accepted 
at  Mount  Edgecumbe.  in  the  fall,  an 
airlift  is  conducted  throughout  the  State, 
flying  our  native  youth  down  to  Mount 
Edgecumbe  where  the  children  remain 
for  the  academic  year.  In  the  spring,  the 
process  Is  reversed  and  the  children  re- 
turn to  their  villages  for  the  summer. 
Unfortunately.  Mount  Edgecumbe  Is  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  of  our 
native  youth  seeking  a  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

In  1961,  arrangements  vere  made  to 
transport  part  of  this  overflow  to  the 
hidlan  school  at  Cheihawa,  Oreg. 
Around  700  of  our  youth  we  attending 
wat  school  now.  In  addition,  800  chil- 
dren do  not  attend  high  school  simply 
Mcause  there  is  no  place  for  them  to 
80  This  Is  not  right,  and  it  Is  grossly 
unfair  to  our  native  youth.  How  many 
American  families  would  tolerate  such 
Ml  arrangement  for  the  education  of 
weir  children?  How  many  of  us  would 
De  willing  to  send  our  12-  or  13-year-old 
youngsters  2,000  mUes  away  for  9  months 
or  the  year?  But  within  this  situation, 
credible  as  it  may  seem  to  those  of  us 
^0  are  more  accustomed  to  sending  our 
Children  to  a  high  school  only  a  few 
wocks  away,  lies  a  deeper  and  more  pro- 
lound  problem.  This  school  system  oper- 
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ated  by  the  BIA  Is  largely  a  segregated 
system.  In  many  Instances,  this  de  facto 
segregation  will  continue  for  many  years 
to  come,  largely  because  the  population 
of  many  a  village  Is  all  native.  But  In 
other  Instances,  and  I  speak  now  of 
boarding  school  children  of  high  school 
age,  there  is  no  excuse  for  continuing  the 
de  facto  segregation. 

Last  July,  I  wrote  Commissioner  Phll- 
leo  Nash  asserting  that  these  schools 
were  segregated  and  that  the  situation 
must  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
his  reply  to  me,  which  was  5  months  In 
coming,  he  went  to  great  lengths  to  point 
out  that  the  Bureau  was  operating  In 
this  manner  to  fulfill  the  unique  needs 
of  our  native  youth.  He  sjpoke  of  cul- 
tural differences  and  cited  the  high  rate 
of  failure  when  native  youths  were  thrust 
into  normal  comprehensive  high  schools. 
He  Ignored  completely  the  obvious  prem- 
ise that  In  this  paternalistic  approach  to 
fulfill  unique  educational  needs,  the  Bu- 
reau Is  perpetuating  the  dependence  of 
the  natives  on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

For  the  most  part,  the  BIA  has  done  a 
good  job  in  Alaska.  Its  personnel  are 
preponderantly  dedicated  pubUc  ser- 
vants. I  know  many  who  work  long 
hours  imstintingly.  It  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  educating  the  natives 
when  no  other  agency  could  or  would 
assume  this  responsibility.  Its  attitude 
has  been  one  tt  benevolence  and 
paternalism.  It  has  protected  the  na- 
tives from  exploitation  by  those  who 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  them. 
This  is  as  It  should  be.  But  in  its  ac- 
tions, it  demonstrates  Its  fundamental 
belief  that  only  the  Bureau  can  do  the 
Job.  One  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
Bureau  Is  the  development  "of  programs 
leading  toward  full-fledged  Indian  re- 
sponsibility for  the  management  of  their 
own  property  and  affairs  and  the  gradual 
transfer  of  public  service  responsibilities 
from  the  BIA  to  agencies  which  normally 
provide  these  services."  In  meeting  this 
objective,  the  Bureau  has  failed  miser- 
ably. Its  program  of  turning  over  a  few 
of  Its  schools  to  the  State  of  Alaska  is 
an  excellent  example,  but  It  has  not  gone 
far  enough.  In  some  80  years  of  opera- 
tion, only  22  schools  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  State.  The  Bureau  still  oper- 
ates 83  and  continues  to  construct  others. 
This  whole  process  of  Indian  education 
is  inherently  wrong  because  of  the  de 
facto  segregation  practiced  by  the 
Bureau.  The  native  should  be  educated 
In  the  public  schools  and  mix  with  his 
culturally  different  brothers.  Integra- 
tion should  be  the  objective. 

Paternalism  and  benevolence  were  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  South  In 
holding  the  Negro  In  subjugation  for  a 
century.  These  arguments  clsilmed  that 
the  Negro  was  lacking  in  ability  and  that 
to  thrust  him  into  an  equal  status  would 
set  him  up  for  exploitation — that  the 
Southerners  were  the  only  ones  that  un- 
derstood the  unique  problems  of  the  Ne- 
gro and  that  they  could  best  meet  his 
needs  by  keeping  him  in  segregated  facil- 
ities where  he  would  be  able  to  achieve 
success  by  competing  with  other  Negroes. 

There  is  and  has  always  been,  of 
course,  a  profound  difference  In  the  gen- 


eral attitudes  of  whites  hi  the  South  to- 
ward the  Negro — the  long-time  slave. 
Racial  prejudice  there  against  the  col- 
ored with  some  praiseworthy  exceptions 
has  been  constant  and  bitter.  Current 
events  in  certain  Southern  States  have 
demonstrated  that  tragically  and  con- 
clusively. That  has  never  been  the/^at- 
titude  of  Alaskan  whites  toward  the 
natives  In  Alaska,  although  there  long 
was  a  degree  of  racial  prejudice  and  so- 
cial discrimination  among  some  Alas- 
kans. It  was  described  In  fiction  form  in 
Rex  Beach's  novel  "The  Barrier."  It 
was  demonstrable  when  I  came  to  Alaska 
as  Governor  in  1939  by  occasional  signs 
In  public  places,  such  as  "No  Natives 
Allowed"  or  "We  Do  Not  Cater  to  NaUve 
Trade."  These  were  abolished,  at  my 
instance,  when  I  was  Governor,  by  the 
1945  legislature,  after  such  necessary 
legislation  had  been  defeated  on  my  first 
attempt  to  rectify  this  situation  legis- 
latively by  a  tie  vote  in  the  1943  Ter- 
ritoritd  House  of  Representatives.  The 
legislation  made  such  discrimination  Il- 
legal smd  punishable.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  no  such  discrimination 
and  if  it  were  to  show  itself  the  remedy 
by  law  is  available.  I  was  able  to  Induce 
Indians  and  Eskimos  to  run  for  the  Alas- 
ka Legislature.  They  have  done  so — 
been  elected  and  have  served  admirably. 
But  there  still  is  an  econcunlc  and  social 
gap  between  the  whites  and  natives 
which  must  be  closed.  Education — the 
training  of  native  youngsters  so  as  to 
equip  them  for  equality  of  opportunity — 
is  essential.  That  is  the  issue  now  before 
us. 

The  argiunent  long  advanced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  clearly  implied 
its  view  of  a  degree  of  inability  or  lack 
of  capacity  in  the  native  people.  The 
Bureau  has  taken  the  position,  hitherto, 
that  it  is  the  only  agency  that  under- 
stands and  knows  how  to  deal  with  the 
unique  needs  of  our  Eskimo  and  Indian 
youth. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
separate  facilities  are  inherently  un- 
equal. This  is  as  true  in  Alaska  as  it  Is 
in  the  Deep  South  or  wherever  segre- 
gated facilities  might  exist. 

Recently,  citizens  of  Alaska  have  at- 
tempted to  solve  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. Because  high  schools  cannot  be 
established  In  every  village,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  regional  dormitories  be 
constructed  In  the  large  cities  and  towns 
so  our  native  children  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  receive  a  public  education 
at  a  place  reasonably  close  to  their  home. 
This  should  be  done. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  In- 
formed me  that  a  new  Commissioner  will 
soon  be  appointed  for  the  Bureau,  a  man 
I  know  personally  and  for  whom  I  have 
high  regard.  We  have  discussed  this  and 
related  problems.  The  new  Commis- 
sioner will  be  a  man  who  is  deeply  inter- 
ested In  the  welfare  and  education  of  our 
Alaskan  youth.  He  is  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties Involved  and  his  task  will  not  be 
easy,  partly  because  he  will  be  dealtog 
with  an  entrenched  bureaucracy  that  has 
not  followed  its  stated  objectives  but 
continues  to  grow  and  perpetuate  itself. 
A  change  of  policy  and  performance  Is 
overdue.  ' 
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Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  published  In  the  Juneau 
Alaska  Etoplre  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
This  editorial  spells  out  In  detail  the  need 
for  dormitories  at  regional  high  schools 
for  the  housing  of  our  native  youth,  and 
other  children  who  may  be  located  in  an 
area  without  a  high  school.  It  also  re- 
views In  deteUl  the  problems  of  segrega- 
tion in  Alaska  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

irrom  the  Juneau  (Alaska)  lmplr«,  Veb.  14, 
IBM] 

BIA   AND   SCHOOI^ 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  it  aeems.  la 
balking  on  putting  up  dormltortea  at  pro- 
jected regional  high  achoola  as  a  meeaa  of 
housing  children  from  the  bush. 

The  reason,  we  are  told.  Is  that  the  BIA 
doean't  want  to  have  the  white  children  live 
with  the  Eskimo  and  Indian  children. 

We  see  nothing  wrong  with  white  children 
and  native  children  mingling.  They  do  In 
our  schools.     Why  not  In  dormitory  life? 

If  schools  are  desegregated,  then  why  not 
the  dormitories? 

The  dormitory  problem  seems  to  be  the 
principal  stumbling  block  In  the  way  of  the 
regional  schools.  We  are  sure  that  If  the 
BIA  would  drop  some  of  Its  stuffy  ways,  this 
program  which  would  offer  education  to  all 
the  children  could  go  ahead  quickly. 

But  the  BIA  appears  to  be  Interested  in 
keeping  the  children  apart,  rather  than  giv- 
ing them  the  benefit  of  better  understand- 
ing of  each  other's  culture. 

White  children  of  teachers  at  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe  attend  classes  with  the  native  chil- 
dren.    And  that's  a  BIA  program. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  BIA  really  hasn't 
a  foot  to  stand  on. 

What  really  worries  the  BIA,  according  to 
our  Informants,  Is  that  It  would  lose  the  full 
control  of  the  children  and  therefore  some 
of  Its  growing  powers  over  the  Uvea  of  native 
Alaskans. 

What  the  BIA  ought  to  do  Is  get  out  of  the 
school  buslneaa  and  allow  the  State  to  take 
over  entirely.  To  do  this  woxUd  be  to  give 
each  child  an  equal  educational  opportunity. 

The  BIA  could  then  turn  overtjr  the  State 
the  huge  amounts  of  funds  lt<1$aa  to  spend 
on  schooling.  The  State  Is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  expend  these  funds  properly. 

But  the  BIA  Is  a  bureaucratic  monster. 
Its  tentacles  reach  Into  almost  every  area  of 
Alaskan  life.  The  BIA  Is  about  as  good  for 
modem  Alaska  as  a  model  T  Ford.  In  short. 
It  Is  outdated.  It  Is  shortsighted.  It  Is  a 
fumbling,  bureaucratic  bear,  at  least  as  far 
as  its  school  program  is  concerned. 

Alaska  needs  the  regional  high  schools  so 
that  all  children  from  remote  areas  may  have 
a  proper  education  closer  to  their  homes. 
But  Alaska  cannot  carry  the  full  burden  that 
oonatructlon  of  dormitories  would  require. 

Alaska  needs  the  financial  aid  of  the  BIA 
but  It  doesn't  need  Its  Interference. 

Oranted  there  are  areas  where  the  BIA  can 
be  a  useful  arm  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
It  has  done  well  In  schools  back  over  the 
yean.  But  It  Is  no  longer  needed  in  the 
Alaska  school  picture. 

ins  BIA  should  turn  Its  bundle  of  "green" 
over  to  the  State,  then  silently  roU  up  Its 
oollectlve  tent  and  hurriedly  steal  away. 


THE  COMINQ  STRUGGLE  FOR  AUTO 
SAFETY 

Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  Preddait: 

Tlie  Federal  Government's  delay  of  decades 
In  facing  up  to  basic  Initiatives  In  vehicle 
safety  Is  not  without  Its  price,  for  now  the 


solution,  of  the  highway  safety  problem  Is 
fragmented  and  scattered  among  numerous 
Federal  agencies,  each  Jealously  guarding  Its 
presumed  prerogatives  and  all  either 
stanchly  supporting  or  frightfully  cowed  by 
the  autonxobUe  industry. 

So  writes  Ralph  Nader — lawyer,  au- 
thor and  well-known  safety  expert — ^in 
"The  Coming  Struggle  for  Auto  Safety" 
in  the  February  issue  of  Consumer  Re- 
ports. In  this  article,  which  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Nader's  recent  book  entitled 
"Unsafe  at  Any  Speed,"  the  author  traces 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  auto 
safety  and  presents  the  alternatives  now 
available  tq  it.  As  the  Congress  pre- 
pares to  reevaluate  its  responsibilities 
in  traffic  safety  and  chart  a  new  course 
to  solve  this  terrible  problem,  I  would 
commend  Mr.  Nader's  comments  to  each 
Member. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

FoKCKs  Opposino  MsANiNcrm.  New  Satxtt 
Standakos  roB  Atrros  Asa  Entrxnched.  but 
SoMEDAT  Soon  Thet  Mat  Facx  a  Rkal 
Fight  in  the  Coming  STEtracLB  fob  Auto 
Saixtt 

(By  Ralph  Nader) 

(NoTx. — Nothing  confounds  our  Nation's 
high  esteem  for  himaan  life  any  more  than 
the  ever-rising  and  seemingly  irreversible 
death  rate  on  the  highways.  Unable  up  to 
now  to  cope  with  this  vast  onslaught  on  the 
public  safety,  Americans  have  periodically 
undergone  a  seizure  of  guilt,  self-caBtigatlon, 
find  renewed  dedication  to  the  propoeltlqir 
that  an  antitoxin  can  be  found  for  the  ept' 
demlc.  Never  was  there  a  year  when  this 
selawe  took  us  more  urgently  than  In  196fi. 

(It  manifested  Itself  In  Washington,  D.C., 
at  hearings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  congressional  committees  and  the  Oen- 
eral  Services  Administration.  It  motivated 
prees  conferences  called  by  safety  groups, 
auto  manufacturers,  tire  manufacturers,  and 
medical  societies.  But,  In  the  long  run,  per- 
haps the  most  formative  action  that  It  pro- 
duced will  prove  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
private  study  of  a  lawyer  named  Ralph 
Nader. 

(Mr.  Nader,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and 
of  Harvard  Law  School,  attended  many  of  the 
hearings  and  served  as  an  adviser  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization, which  conducted  the  year's  most 
sensational  inquiry.  Previously,  he  had  been 
consultant  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Office  of  Policy  Planning  and  Research,  and 
other  Oovemment  bodies.  Out  of  all  this 
experience,  and  a  long  Immersion  In  attend- 
ant legal  and  poUtlcal  ImpUcaUons,  he  wrote 
ar  book,  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed.  The  De- 
slgned-ln  Dangers  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile," Oroesman  Publishers,  Inc.,  New 
York  City;  $5.95.  ^ 

(Written  with  strong  emotional  conviction, 
this  book  Is  an  Impressively  documented  in- 
dictment of  the  automobile  manufacturers. 
The  people  have  been  misled  for  40  years,  Mr. 
Nader  says.  Into  the  delusion  that  they,  as 
drivers  and  as  pedentrlans,  are  to  blame  for 
almost  all  the  carnage  and  that  the  vehicle 
Iteelf  Is  blameless.  To  preface  his  thesis, 
tb.  Nader  quotes  the  late  Robert  H.  Jackson, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court: 
"Where  experiment  or  research  Is  necessary 
to  determine  the  presence  or  the  degree  of 
danger,  the  product  must  not  be  tried  on  the 
public,  nor  miut  the  public  be  expected  to 
f>oesess  the  faculties  or  the  technical  knowl- 
edge to  leam  for  Itself  of  inherent  but  latent 
dangers.    The  claim  that  a  hazard  was  not 


foreseen  Is  not  available  to  one  who  did  not 
use  foresight  appropriate  to  his  enterprlM." 
(The  book  is  an  exploration.  In  consider- 
able detail,  of  what  Mr.  Nader  regards  u 
Detroit's  failure  to  live  by  this  rule  of  law. 
Many  pieces  of  evidence  will  sound  familiar 
to  readers  of  Consumer  Reports — distorted 
vision  through  the  windshield,  potentially 
lethal  Instrument  panels,  overloaded  tins, 
poorly  placed  controls,  etc.  There  tr« 
chapters  on  the  history  and  progress  of 
vehicle  safety  research,  the  disregard  for  this 
research  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  and 
the  behind  the  scenes  Influence  of  the  indus- 
try on  recognized  safety  organizations  (the 
National  Safety  Council,  the  AutomoUve 
Safety  Foundation,  and  others)  In  diverting 
attention  away  from  the  design  of  the  car 
ItaeU. 

(Judging  from  the  enthiulastic  reviews  In 
a  good  many  publications,  "Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed"  may  enjoy  wide  sales  and  even  wider 
Influence.  Its  appearance  comes  timed  to 
affect  the  M^urse  of  several  Important  billi 
now  befMp^ongrees.  Including  S.  2231.  the 
Rlblcoffi^ll  proposing  a  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Center  as  a  clearinghouse  and 
standards  setting  body;  S.  2163  and  IS43. 
the  Nelson  bills,  proposing,  respectively,  t 
Federal  prototype  safety  car  project  and 
compulsory  application  of  OSA  safety  stand- 
ards to  all  cars  on  the  U.S.  market;  and 
S.  26S9,  the  Magnuson  bill  to  establish  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  and  grades  for  auto- 
mobile tires. 

(Although  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed"  doesnt 
address  Itself  to  the  Interrelationship  of  road, 
car,  and  driver  to  highway  safety.  In  our 
opinion  It  does  lay  to  rest,  better  than  any- 
thing else  ever  written,  the  Detroit  propa- 
gated notion  that  today's  cars  a^e  as  safe  as 
they  can  be.  Excerpts  from  the  last  chapter, 
"The  Coming  Struggle  for  Safety."  are  pre- 
sented here,  as  particularly  valuable  back- 
ground against  which  to  Judge  the  claims 
and  counterclaims  in  the  coming  legislative 
debates.  For  a  still  fuller  background,  we 
heartily  recommend  that  you  read  the  whole 
book.) 

On  July  16,  1956,  Congressman  Kenneth 
Roberta  openc»d  the  first  session  of  the  new 
House  Subcommittee  on  Traffic  Safety  by 
proceeding  immediately  to  the  subject  of 
automobUe  deeign  hazards.  It  was  the  first 
public  forum  for  presentations  on  the  vehi- 
cle-safety issue  by  Industry  representatives 
and  by  physicians,  engineers,  and  other  spe- 
cialists In  crash-injury  research.  These 
presentations  have  a  continuing  significance. 
The  automobUe  makers'  testimony,  for  ex- 
ample, reveals  how  little  their  present  atti- 
tude, performance,  and  excuses  have  changed 
from  a  decade  ago.  They  offered  the  Jaded 
themes  of  their  supposed  concern  with 
safety;  their  past  progress;  the  necessity  of 
hlgh-horsepwwer  engines;  the  Industry's 
thorough  methods  of  quality  control;  the 
reasons  why  safety  devices  must  begin  on  an 
optional,  extra-cost  basis;  and  the  iisual 
tributes  to  the  American  Association  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers. 

The  subcommittee  heard  from  nvmierous 
physicians,  from  engineers,  and  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  the  American  CoUege  of  Sur- 
geons, and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. All  of  those  representatives,  a  decade 
ago,  underlined  the  ability  of  the  auto  mak- 
prs  to  make  the  Inevitable  accident  safer. 

Roberts  found  It  very  difficult  to  get  In- 
formation from  Federal  agencies  that  dealt 
with  highway  safety  matters.  What  particu- 
larly Incensed  Roberts  was  the  attitude  of 
the  Department  of  Conmierce.  In  a  rare 
flush  of  anger,  he  made  known  hla  displeas- 
ure during  testimony  on  H.R.  2446— a  bill 
providing  that  hydraulic  brake  fluid  meet 
safety  standards  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 
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The  ofllclal  reaction  from  the  Commerce 
Department  was:  "This  Department  Is  cer- 
tainly sympathetic  with  the  sStety  objectives 
contemplated  by  H.R.  2446.  However,  we 
iK>uld  also  emphasize  that  the  several  States 
bsve  traditionally  exercised  regulatory  au- 
thority over  motor  vehicle  sstety  features; 
and  It  would  seem  that  th4  entry  of  the 
Federal  Government  Into  the  Held  of  brake 
guld  standards  regulation  presents  the  basic 
question  of  the  proper  role  ot  the  Federal 
Government  generally  In  the  regulation  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment. 

Roberts  told  the  Department's  spokesman : 
-This  is  certainly  not  a  far-reaching  bill. 
But  it  is  a  bill  that  can  save  a  lot  of  lives. 
And  when  the  Department  continually 
oomes  up  here  and  recommends  against  a 
rery  small  step  In  the  direction  of  the  safety 
of  our  people,  •  •  •  It  seems  to  me  that  cer- 
tainly we  ought  to  Investigate  What  Is  wrong 
with  the  Department  of  Comiherce." 

Roberts  never  carried  throagh  on  what 
would  have  been^a  slgnlflcanlt  Inquiry.  But 
be  did  modify  another  bill,  B.R.  1341,  au- 
thorizing the  Federal  Govemittent  to  estab- 
lish safety  standards  for  the  tnotor  vehicles 
it  purchases,  so  that  the  Oeaeral  Services 
Administration  got  the  Job. 

The  clear  legislative  intent  behind  the  law, 
now  Public  Law  88-516,  was  ftar  the  GSA  to 
emphasize  vehicle  safety  In  Its  purchase 
rtandards  so  as  to  get  the  Inftustry  moving 
faster  In  the  engineering  of  sU  Its  vehicles 
for  accident  and  Injury  prevention.  GSA's 
administration  during  the  first  year  failed 
to  carry  out  this  mission. 

The  task  of  developing  the  standards  fell 
Initlaliy  to  WUlis  MacLeod  of  GSA's  stand- 
ardization division,  and  to  his  deputy,  John 
Scott.  Congress  did  not  make  their  Job  any 
easier.  No  special  approprlatlobs  were  made 
available  to  facilitate  the  hUtng  of  expert 
consultants  by  GSA. 

MacLeod  and  Scott  did  be^lc  their  work 
with  a  determination  to  explore  available 
knowledge  from  a  variety  of  sources — Indus- 
try, government,  universities,  Independent 
tpeclallsts,  and  physicians.  Two  advisory 
committees  were  created,  one  from  other 
federal  departments  and  the  other  com- 
posed of  the  automobUe  companies,  stand- 
ards groups,  and  trade  associations.  The  first 
standards  had  to  be  published  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1985  to  apply  to  1965  cars. 

The  Bjmchronlzed  performaooe  of  the  four 
automobUe  companies,  the  Automobile  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  and  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  was  to  point  out  what 
they  could  not  do  to  insxire  p-eater  safety, 
never  to  offer  suggestions  abdut  what  they 
could  do.  No  data  were  volunteered  to  back 
Up  their  restrictive  assertions,  nor  was  any 
information  released  about  their  work  on 
wfety.  They  advised  the  OSA  to  adhere  to 
the  "proven"  safety  features  atsllable  as  op- 
tional equipment.  I 

THE    GSA    FIASCO     | 

GSA  published  17  preliminary  safety 
•tsadards  in  January  1965  and  invited  com- 
ments. These  Included  anchorages  for  seat 
Wt  assemblies;  padded  dashboard  and  vl- 
•ora:  recessed  dashboard  Instruments  and 
control  devices;  impact-absorbing  steering 
wheel  and  column  displacement;  safety  door 
latches  and  hinges;  anchorage  of  seats;  four- 
wy  flaaher;  safety  glass;  dual  operation  of 
wing  system;  standard  gear  quadrant 
r  R  N  D  L  automatic  transtqisslon;  sweep 
*«ign  of  windshield  wlpers-wttshers;  glare- 
wluctlon  surfaces;  exhaust  emission  control 
^m;  tires  and  tire  safety  jrtms;  backup 
"Jhts;  an  outside  rearvlew  rrjlrror.  Pedes- 
W«n  protection  was  not  considered  by  GSA, 
«ough  its  general  counsel  Interpreted  the 
«*  as  permitting  It  to  do  so.  .  The  Industry 
^J*ssed  approval  of  the  stancjards  that  ad- 
^fM  to  SAE  or  ASA  standardslor  simply  de- 
"ued  optional   equipment   th^  they   were 


currently  selling,  and  pressed  recommenda- 
tions for  lowering  or  altogether  dismissing 
other  standards.  Comments  from  Inde- 
(>endent  specialists  and  goverimient  agencies 
recommended  strengthening  many  of  the 
proposed  standards. 

A  final  specification-development  confer- 
ence was  held  on  May  19  and  20,  1965.  There 
was  little  Indication  then  that  the  final 
standards  which  came  out  on  June  30  woiUd 
be  even  weaker  than  the  draft  standards. 
For  example,  the  standards  for  padded  ta- 
strument  panels  were  reduced  to  the  point 
of  uselessness.  A  GSA  proposed  standard  re- 
garding the  deceleratlve  force  of  the  head 
upon  Impact  was  reduced  from  a  required  44 
feet  per  second  and  40  g.'s  In  40  milliseconds 
in  May  to  a  required  22  feet  per  second  and 
80  g.'s  In  60  mUUseconds  in  June.  This  stand- 
ard was  such  that  out  of  a  group  of  16 
automobile  makes  buUt  between  1953  and 
1959  that  were  tested  by  John  Swearlngen  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  nine  would  have 
met  or  exceeded  the  present  GSA  require- 
ment without  padding.  Swearlngen  consid- 
ers all  16  excessively  dangerous.  Another  il- 
lustration relates  to  the  Instrtmient  panel 
control  devices,  which,  according  to  the  pre- 
liminary standard,  were  to  be  designed  so  as 
to  be  flush  with  the  panel  surface  or  be  de- 
tached by  a  force  not  exceeding  40  pounds; 
this  was  weakened  to  90  pounds.  The  steer- 
ing column  standard  had  provided  for  a  per- 
missible rearward  displacement  not  exceed- 
ing 5  Inches  during  a  collision  at  30  mUes 
per  hour;  It  was  changed  to  5  Inches  at 
20  miles  per  hour.  The  glare-reduction 
standards  were  weaker  to  the  extent  that 
many  1964  and  1965  glare-ridden  models  meet 
the  OSA  requirements. 

Comments  by  two  top  Industry  executives 
Uiustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  GSA  offi- 
cials fulfilled  the  law's  intent  to  exert  influ- 
ence on  the  manufacturers  to  engineer  higher 
safety  levels  into  their  1967  models.  Arjay 
Miller,  president  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  said,  "Al- 
though some  reports  may  lead  the  public  to 
believe  that  the  GSA  standards  wUl  be  new, 
in  most  instances  they  are  similar  to  or  stem 
from  our  current  engineering  practice."  The 
president  of  General  Motors  made  note  of 
six  OSA  standards  that  covered  optional 
equipment  long  offered  by  GM.  Then  he 
added.  "With  respect  to  other  OSA  specifica- 
tions, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Gen- 
eral Motors  cars  already  have  a  standard 
gear  quadrant,  safety  glass,  standard  height 
bumpers,  as  well  as  door  latches,  hinges,  and 
anchorages  for  seats  and  seat  belts — all  of 
which  meet  or  exceed  the  standards  estab- 
lished. Our  current  steering  wheels  more 
than  satisfy  these  OSA  requirements."  Gen- 
eral Motors  even  claimed  that  Its  door  hinges, 
which  a  ComeU  study  showed  to  have  failed 
In  collisions  at  a  rate  many  times  higher  ttaaii 
competing  vehicle  hinges,  "for  all  of  these 
years  from  1959  through  1966  more  than 
satisfy  the  1967  OSA  requirements." 

ANCrBNT    HISTORY 

Less  than  2  weeks  after  the  OSA  standards 
were  published.  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoit's 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganization 
opened  its  hearings  on  the  vehicle  safety  Is- 
sue. Each  of  the  four  domestic  manufac- 
turers was  invited  to  testify. 

General  Motors  started  off  with  Its  chair- 
man, Frederic  Donner,  and  President  James 
Roche.  Roche  spoke  about  the  progress  of 
the  past,  beginning  with  the  1910  models. 
It  was  Just  after  that  date,  he  reminded  his 
audience,  that  "aU  driver  compartments 
were  equipped  with  doors  to  keep  the  occu- 
pants from  falling  out."  After  devoting  a 
quarter  of  his  testimony  to  cataloging  past 
advances,  he  went  on  to  discuss  the  company 
proving  grounds,  the  rigorous  company  test- 
ing, the  need  for  better  vehicle  mainte- 
nance by  car  owners,  the  suppwrt  General 
Motors  gives  to  driver  education,  and  other 
financial  support  the  company  gives  to  the 


private  safety  movement.  Then  Roche  told 
the  Senators  that  the  proper  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  was  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  States  and  local  communities. 

Donner's  testimony  reaffirmed  the  optional 
approach  to  safety  which  goes  back  to  the 
days  when  headlamps  and  bumpers  were 
options.  He  said  that  the  "decision  Xo  offer 
an  Item  as  optional  equipment  recognizes 
what  I  believe  Is  the  basic  freedom  of  the 
customer  to  pay  the  cost  of  tailoring  a  car 
to  his  own  specifications  or  rejecting  what- 
ever he  may  not  want."  He  neglected  to 
explain  why  costly  styling  features  were 
nonoptlonal,  and  he  also  ignored  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  manufacturer  to  make  safety 
features  standard  equipment. 

SATFTT    AS    AN    OPTION 

What  prompts  automobUe  makers  to  refer 
In  testimony  or  speeches  to  safety  devices 
instead  of  the  far  more  Important  structural 
advances  In  safety  engineering  Is  the  ease 
with  which  devices  can  help  shift  attention 
to  the  area  of  consumer  acceptance  and 
extra-cost  options  Instead  of  the  manu- 
facturers' reeponslbUlty. 

Donner  did  have  an  oUve  branch  for 
RiBicoFF's  subcommittee.  Jtist  the  week 
before  the  hearings.  General  Motors  had 
arranged  to  give  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  a  $1  mUllon  grant  to  be  spread 
over  4  years  for  a  "long-range.  In-depth, 
quantitative  analysis  of  all  facets  of  the 
safety  problem — the  car,  the  road,  the  driver, 
and  their  various  Interactions."  This  grant 
breaks  down  to  «250,000  a  year,  less  than  a 
third  of  Donner's  annual  earnings  from 
General  Motors.  Donner  and  Roche  refused 
to  tell  the  subcommittee  how  much  their 
company  spends  on  collision  safety  research, 
claiming  It  was  Impossible  to  segregate  It 
from  their  other  engineering  and  devel- 
opment. 

After  one  berating  by  RiBicorr,  Donner 
and  Harry  Barr.  GM's  engineering  vice  pres- 
ident, Inadvertently  burst  forth  defensively 
^wlth  replies  that  Indicated  how  remote  Gen- 
eral Motors'  top  management  has  been  from 
the  subject  of  vehicle  safety.  Donner  said, 
"We  got  very  concerned  as  we  dug  into  this 
and  found  that  we  had  nowhere  to  go."  That 
Is  why  "we  wanted  to  see  If  we  could  get  an 
Institution  like  MIT  to  make  a  really  In- 
depth  study."  Barr  said  that  Dr.  Donald 
Huelke's  Investigations  of  114  fatal  accidents 
(financed  by  a  grant  of  $16,000  from  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service)  had  given  General 
Motors  more  useful  Information  on  second 
collision  passenger  Impacts  In  General 
Motors  care  than  the  company  had  accumu- 
lated In  the  preceding  10  years. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  pressed  to  find 
out  whether  General  Motors  had  slmUar  In- 
vestigative arrangemenu  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  Barr  said,  "We  have  not  found 
another  dedicated  doctor  that  Is  doing  this 
type  of  work."  Kennedy  asked  whether  he 
had  tried  to  find  people  In  othter  areas.  After 
much  evasiveness.  Barr  simply  stated:  "No, 
I  have  not."    Kennedy  was  visibly  nettled: 

"Kennedy.  What  was  the  profit  of  General 
Motors  last  year? 
"Roche.  I  don't  think  that  has  anything 

to  do 

"BCennedy.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  know 
that  figure.  •  •  •  you  spend  a  million  and 
a  quarter  dollars,  as  I  understand  It,  ,on  this 
aspect  of  safety.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  profit  Is. 

"DcNNER.  The  one  aspect  wi  are  talking 
about  Is  safety. 

"Kewnedy.  What  was  the  profit  of  Oen- 
eral  Motors  last  year? 
"Roche.  $1,700  million. 
"Kennedy.  What? 

"DoNNEB.  About  a  blUlon  and  a  half,  I 
think.  •  •  • 

"Kennedy.  •    •    •   Tou  made  $1.7  bUllon 
last  year? 
"DcNNKB.  That  Is  correct. 
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"KxiTNxoT.  And  you  spent  II  mlUlon  on 
this? 

"DoKNxx.  In  thla  particular  facet  we  are 
talking  about 

"KxNNEDT.  If  you  ]uat  gare  1  percent  of 
your  proflU.  that  la  tlT  million." 

Thla  tug  of  war  sent  the  Ford  and  Chrysler 
representatives  In  the  audience  rushing  back 
to  their  typewriters.  Both  companies  were 
more  specific  than  General  Motors  In  the 
role  they  visualized  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Industry,  of  course,  would  take 
care  of  the  yehlde.  Chrysler  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  federally  financed  center 
to  look  Into  accident  causation,  to  study  the 
"sociological  and  psychological  factors"  In- 
volved In  operating  automobiles,  and  to  edu- 
cate consumers  to  buy  and  use  proven  safety 
devices  offered  by  the  Industry.  Pord  rec- 
ommended a  similar  long-range  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  contracted  to  private  researchers. 

During  the  2-hour  hearing,  Pord  President 
Arjay  Miller  put  on  a  long  presentation 
which  left  little  time  for  questioning.  Learn- 
ing of  the  no-nonsense  treatment  accorded 
General  Motors,  he  prepared  a  tfatee-page 
addendum  outlining  10  areas  of  increased  ac- 
tivity by  Pord  in  fulfilling  "our  responsibili- 
ties m  the  safety  field."  Risicorr  was  in- 
trigued by  the  way  the  automobile  companies 
suddenly  began  pledging  more  attention  to 
safety  because  of  a  brief  public  exposure  at 
a  congressional  bearing. 

TUaMOXL  OVXB  Tiaxs 

The  question  now  Is  bow  far  the  RlblcofT 
nibcommlttee  will  go  to  get  at  the  roots  of 
the  problem  and  propose  genuine  solutions 
to  It.  An  idea  of  the  dUScultles  that  any 
such  effort  will  be  likely  to  encounter  can 
be  Imagined  from  knowing  the  continuing 
struggle  to  establish  the  first  public  tire 
safety  standards  In  this  country.  In  1969 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  published  a  front- 
page article  which  told  of  the  tire  Industry's 
concern  about  the  hazards  of  overloaded  orig- 
inal-equipment tires.  The  tire  Industry,  It 
said,  had  been  trying  to  get  the  motor  com- 
panies to  buy  larger  tires  to  avoid  this  over- 
loMlng,  which  leads  to  shorter  tire  life  and 
blowouts  long  before  the  tread  wears  down. 

Two  years  later.  Karl  Richards  of  the  Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers  Association  told  the 
Roberts  subcommittee  that  "tire  problems 
today  are  mainly  concerned  with  Improper 
use,  maintenance,  and  replacement"  Again 
It  was  the  motorist's  responsibility. 

About  this  time,  New  York  State  Senator 
Bpeno  began  to  receive  letters  complaining 
of  new  tires  on  new  cars  that  mysteriously 
blew  out  after  a  few  hundred  or  few  thou- 
sand miles.  The  more  Speno  looked  into 
the  matter  the  more  he  learned  of  the  In- 
ability of  the  tire  buyer  to  know  what  he  Is 
buying.  Speno's  legislative  committee  visited 
Akron,  Ohio,  home  of  four  of  the  big  five 
tire  companies,  on  September  23  and  24.  1963. 
At  a  dinner  given  In  the  committee's  honor 
by  tire  company  leaders,  Speno  proposed  the 
•etablLshment  of  minimum  safety  perform- 
ance standards  for  new  automobile  tires. 
Stunned  silence  greeted  the  end  of  his 
speech.  But  the  tire  Industry  decided  to 
cooperate  with  Speno  in  order  to  have  a 
voice  In  the  tire  bill  to  be  drafted.  Late  in 
1963,  however,  the  automobile  Industry  told 
the  tire  companies  crisply  that  there  was  to 
be  total  opposition  to  any  tire  legislation. 
There  followed  what  veteran  observers  at 
Albany  called  some  of  the  most  Intensive  and 
Improper  lobbying  ever  seen  on  those  legis- 
lative battlegrounds.  The  Senate  passed  the 
bill,  but  the  lobbying  paid  off  in  the  assem- 
bly where  the  bill  was  never  brought  to  a 
floor  vote. 

On  July  1.  1964,  the  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ers Association  announced  voluntary  agree- 


ment to  adhere  to  minimum  tire  standards 
promulgated  by  the  RMA.  The  objective  was 
to  take  the  steam  out  of  any  further  legisla- 
tive drives.  The  RMA  standards  were  so 
obviously  Incomplete,  weak,  and  unenforce- 
able that  both  tire  and  automobile  Indus- 
tries turned  to  another  of  their  controlled 
agencies,  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com- 
mission (VESC)  to  write  slightly  more  strin- 
gent standards  that  would  have  an  official 
facade.  The  notorious  background,  purpose, 
and  structure  of  the  VESC  as  a  tool  of  the 
automotive  Industry  and  as  a  palpable  xin- 
dermlnlng  of  State  legislative  Initiative  is 
fully  documented  by  the  minutes  of  Its 
meetings  and  its  performance  to  date. 

Interest  in  tire  hazards  began  In  Washing- 
ton after  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  filed  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  to  establish  tire  safety  stand- 
ards. Complaints  from  motorists,  automo- 
bile clubs,  and  tire  dealers  poured  Into  Nel- 
son's office.  They  applauded  his  statement 
of  the  need.  One  California  tire  dealer  wired 
"You  are  right — many  motorists  are  riding 
on  a  time  bomb." 

Similar  complaints  were  coming  into  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  finally  de- 
cided to  hold  hearings  in  January  1965. 
These  hearings  visibly  shocked  some  of  the 
PTC  commissioners.  PTC  Chairman.  Paul 
Rand  Dixon,  told  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee (which  began  hearings  in  May)  :  "Our 
hearing  contains  substantial  testimony  as 
to  the  Inadequacy  of  these  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers Association  standards.  *  *  *  The 
specific  safety  problems  •  •  •  relatM  prin- 
cipally to  the  matters  of  tire  size  and  the 
so-called  practice  of  overloading,  which  are 
Interrelated.  Overload  is  the  situation  which 
exists  when  the  curb  weight  of  a  vehicle  plus 
the  designed  load  capacity  in  terms  of  pas- 
sengers and  luggage  exceeds  the  load  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  tires  with  which  the  vehi- 
cle is  equipped.  •  •  •  One  tire  manufac- 
turer stated  that  'over  the  years,  vehicle 
manufacturers.  In  an  attempt  to  cut  costs, 
&ave  cut  down  the  amount  of  tire  they  are 
designing  onto  their  vehicles,  and  that  some 
vehicles  are  overloaded  when  they  are 
empty.'  " 

Repeatedly  the  problem  of  overload  was 
traced  back  to  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers, who  chose  not  to  present  themselves 
before  the  PPTC.  Commissioner  Philip  El- 
man  wondered  aloud  whether  the  absence  of 
the  automobile  companies  hadn't  turned  the 
hearing  into  a  perfonnance  comparable  to 
"Hamlet"  without  th'e  Danish  prince. 

Chairman  Dixon  later  told  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  that  the  replacement 
tire  market  provided  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sumer confusion  and  deception.  "We  believe 
confusion  and  deception  are  •  •  *  inherent 
in  the  existing  situation  where  *  •  *  tires 
may  be  designated  as  to  quality,  i.e.,  pre- 
mliun,  first  line,  second  line,  etc.,  regard- 
leas  of  the  tire's  inherent  quality  or  safety; 
where  the  price  of  the  tire  has  no  discernible 
relation  to  its  quality  or  safety  level;  and 
where  many  of  the  descriptive  terms  em- 
ployed, such  as  ply  rating,  100  level,  and 
other  grade  designations,  have  no  real  mean- 
ing or  definitive  value  in  the  absence  of  uni- 
form standards. 

John  Ploberg,  secretary  and  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Plrestore  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  offered 
this  steely  assurance  at  the  end  of  the  hear- 
ings: "I  submit  that  the  best  standard,  the 
time-tested  and  proved  standard,  and  the  ap- 
propriate free  enterprise  standard  of  quality 
should  be  the  one  that  has  in  the  case  of 
tires,  as  in  the  case  of  other  consumer  prod- 
ucts, worked  most  satisfactorily;  namely,  the 
discriminating  and  sophisticated  taste  of  the 
American  consumer."  A  leading  National 
Bxireau  of  Standards  tire  expert  has  said  that 
be  could  not  compare  tires  reliably  for  his 
own  private  purchase  from  the  information 


available  on  the  marketplace.  Yet  Mr.  Flo. 
berg  would  Impute  such  discernment  to  th« 
average  consumer. 

TRK     HOTTSX     OF    BtrsINESS 

The  Senate  tire  beculngs  were  significant 
for  future  legislative  thinking  on  vehicle 
safety.  The  attitude  toward  public  and  pub- 
lic safety  prevailing  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce  was  clearly  stated  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  J.  Herbert  HoUoman. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  strong  need 
for  tire  standards,  he  stated,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  preferred  the  volun- 
tary, cooperative  approach.  "However,"  Hol- 
loman  said,  "the  Department  would  not  ob- 
ject to  legislation  placing  discretionary  au- 
thority in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
issue  mandatory  standards  If  in  his  discre- 
tion he  determines  that  voluntary  tire  stand- 
ards do  not  provide  adequate  safety  require- 
ments for  the  motoring  public."  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  John  Connor,  a  member 
of  the  General  Motors  board  of  directors  imtu 
bis  appointment  to  the  Cabinet  post  In  Jan- 
uary 1965,  was  categorical  In  his  statement 
to  Senator  Ribicoit.  Regarding  safety  fea- 
tures, he  said.  "There  is  no  lack  of  emphasis 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers." 

The  Commerce  Department's  primary  and 
overriding  statutory  mission  is  to  "foster,  pro- 
mote, and  develop"  commerce  and  Industry. 
It  is  the  house  of  business  in  government. 
Given  such  a  purpose,  the  Department  It 
generlcally  unsulted  to  handle  consumer 
protection  laws.  This  is  the  reason  why 
manufacturing  interests  always  try  to  steer 
what  consumer  legislation  they  cannot  de- 
feat over  to  the  Commerce  Department. 

The  automobile  industry  finally  appeared 
on  the  scene  of  the  tire  controversy  at  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  tire  hearings  In 
August  1965.  A  single  statement  was  read 
for  the  Industry  by  Harry  Barr  of  General 
Motors.  The  critical  Issues  of  undersized, 
overloaded  tires,  the  consequence  for  safety 
of  cost-cutting  and  that  "soft,  squlshy  ride" 
were  dodged.  Barr's  testimony  consisted 
principally  of  emphasizing  tire  inspection 
and  maintenance  and  the  full  capability  of 
the  States  in  handling  tire  matters  under 
the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission. 
Barr  conceded  that  much  more  had  to  be 
done  to  inform  the  car  owner  about  proper 
tire  Infiation  pressures.  He  urged  the  com- 
mittee not  to  look  into  past  practice  but  to 
concentrate  on  Improvements  the  Industry 
was  about  to  make. 

A  PRIVII.KGKD  INOTTSTBT 

The  automobile  Industry  U  In  a  partic- 
ularly strategic  position  to  force  the  subor- 
dination of  vehicle  safety  In  the  overall  hier- 
archy of  legislative  and  executive  programs. 
The  industry  knows  that  the  political  suc- 
cess of  any  administration  more  and  more  Is 
being  measured  by  its  success  In  promoting 
economic  growth.  Automobile  production 
utUlzes  21  percent  of  all  steel,  49  percent  of 
aU  lead,  61  percent  of  all  Mbber,  32  percent 
of  all  zinc,  13  percent  of  altf  alunUnum  and 
58  percent  of  all  upholster^  leather  sold  in 
this  country.  One  buslneMTln  every  sU  U 
classified  as  automotive;  one  worker  out  of 
every  seven  is  employed  directly  or  Indirectly 
in  producing,  supplying,  servicing,  financing 
or  transporting  the  automobile.  AutomobUe 
spokesmen  never  fall  to  cite  these  figures 
whenever  they  want  something  from  govern- 
ment, or  want  to  block  government  action. 

As  a  privileged  institution,  the  automobUe 
Industry  has  made  an  Impressive  record  in 
Washington.  Hearings  reveal  abuses,  but 
legislation  almost  never  follows.  The  indus- 
try's power  is  felt  In  the  administration  ana 
enforcement  of  existing  laws,  as  well.  In  w 
antltr\ut  area  there  Is  sound  doctrinal  b^ 
for  taking  action  against  one  or  more  of  tne 
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automobile  companies,  but  it  is  not  con- 
lidered  poliUcally  practical  tM  do  so.  The 
fTC,  which  has  known  about  odometer  rig- 
ging for  over  three  decades,  never  took  action 
igalnst  the  manufacturers  for  this  deceptive 
practice.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is 
not  all  satisfied  with  the  evldtoce  it  is  given 
by  the  automobile  industry  to  determine  Im- 
provements or  deteriorations  Hn  auto  quality 
for  consumer  price  index  adjustment  pur- 
poses. The  automobile  makers  permit  only 
economists  and  marketing  medalists,  not 
engineers,  to  meet  with  BL$  statisticians. 
Selective  information  Is  given  only  to  bolster 
clslms  of  Improved  quality;  tflie  automobile 
companies  put  great  pressure  on  the  BLS  to 
tccept  these  claims  without  adequate  data 
to  support  them.  The  industry  then  turns 
around  and  uses  BLS  quality  improvement 
credits  as  proof  the  consumer  is  getting  bet- 
ter automotive  quality  for  hia  money. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  sales  Success  of  the 
sutomollve  Industry  Is  not  sinlply  due  to  the 
willingness  of  customers  to  bif ,  but  also  to 
public  policy  that  ignores  needs  for  rapid 
transit  and  builds  the  highways  and  provides 
other  services  that  make  possible  the  growth 
of  the  automotive  eubeconoi»y.  It  Is  also 
dear  that  the  manufactxirers  are  Increasingly 
relying  upon  and  encouraging  a  demand  for 
sutomoblles  which  has  little  to  do  with  a 
demand  for  transportation.  General  Mo- 
tors' vice  president,  William  Mlltchell,  pointed 
this  up  succinctly;  "The  motbrcar  must  be 
exclUng  and  create  a  desire  aid  not  become 
mere  transportation,  or  we  will  have  Just  a 
utUlty  and  people  will  spend  their  money 
for  other  things."  I 

Such  an  attitude  is  not  likel^  to  give  much 
attention  to  safety  beyond  the  mlnlmjum  de- 
mands for  it  in  the  marketplaioe.  And  even 
these  minimum  demands  are  Mstrlcted  by  a 
highly  concentrated  industiiy  which,  as 
George  Romney,  then  presidei^  of  American 
Motors,  said  in  1958,  has  adopted  a  "common 
product  philosophy"  that  has  ebded  its  "basic 
product  competition."  j 

What  truth  may  remain  Ini  the  classical 
economic  notion  that  the  publie  Interest  lies 
In  the  unhindered  operation  of  the  free  mar- 
ket has  been  seriously  compromised  by  a 
concentrated  Industry  capable  of  substan- 
Uslly  defining  the  standards  off  the  market- 
place.' Thus,  out  of  the  array  of  demands  the 
public  might  make  for  the  automobile,  that 
of  visible  styling  changes  Is  gtaatly  encour- 
»ged  by  the  Industry's  promotion  and  adver- 
tising, while  those  of  safety  apjd  nonpollu- 
tlon  are  not  encouraged.  Acconjlng  to  Ford's 
Oene  Bordlnat,  a  new  rear  end  on  a  car  model 
costs  Its  maker  between  925  and  $50  million. 
Twenty-five  million  U  more  than  the  com- 
bined research  and  development  expenditures 
t*  the  Industry  on  collision  safety  in  the  past 
»  years.  If.  as  Ford's  Donald  FYey  says,  the 
«««tomer  cannot  describe  the  ^tnd  of  car  he 
nDtM  until  the  manufacturer  shows  him 
•ome  Ideas  and  innovations,  aiid  if.  as  GM's 
Kenneth  Stonex  admits.  Inciiaased  public 
swareness  of  automobUe  safeUy  (stemming 
wan  the  GSA  standards  publicity)  will  pro- 
«ice  faster  adoption  of  vehlcla  safety  fea- 
toes  by  his  company,  then  the(re  is  a  usefiU 
role  to  be  played  by  both  industry  and  Gov- 

'  In  the  sale  of  buses,  buyer  choice  is  almost 
^^iMymous  with  whatever  Gaaeral  Motors 
«OMea  to  offer.  GM  has  o^er  DO  percent  of 
we  bus  business  In  the  country.  Since  1967 
»e  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Dls- 
s^t  has  desperately  tried  to  persuade  GM  to 
mprove  the  braking  systems  of  its  buses.  •  It 
«»  not  until  1965  with  competitive  biddpig 
diJL*^'  ^^*°  ^^  manufacturer  and  the 
««nct  8  threat  of  public  denunciation  that 
general  Motors  stated  it  would  provide  better 
■"*"»«  capabUltles  on  new  dlsttlct  buses. 


enfment  in  Informing  the  cqnsumer  fully 
about  product  safety.  Yet  the  Industry,  by 
successfully  blocking  Government  efforts  In 
this  direction  and  by  dominating  the  chan- 
nels of  communications  through  which  the 
customer  receives  his  Information  about  au- 
tomobiles, has  obscured  the  relation  of  vehi- 
cle design  to  lUe  and  limb  and  has  kept  quiet 
its  technical  capability  of  designing  and 
building  crashworthy  vehicles. 

The  reference  to  "communications"  per- 
tains not  only  to  the  content  of  advertising 
and  promotion,  but  to  the  impact  which  the 
massive  sums  spent  have  on  the  communica- 
tions media's  attention  to  vehicle  safety  de- 
signs. It  is  more  than  coincidental  that  ra- 
dio, television,  newspapers,  and  magazines 
have  generally  ignored  the  role  of  vehicle  de- 
sign In  producing  the  first  and  second  colli- 
sions. 

General  Motors  has  made  a  special  effort  to 
persuade  readers  of  opinion  journals.  Ivy 
League  alumni  publications,  and  scholarly 
Journals  that  its  tremendous  powers  of  de- 
cision over  automobile  design  are  held  by 
something  more  than  an  old-line,  acquisitive 
'  corporation.  Tne  series  of  Institutional  ad- 
vertisements called  "General  Motors  Is  Peo- 
ple," with  headlines  like  "Discoverer,"  "Orig- 
inator," "Perfectionist,"  and  "Safety  Is  His 
Business,"  have  appeared  In  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harper's,  the  Reporter,  the  Prince- 
ton Alumni  Weekly,  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  and  numerous  engineering  school 
alumni  publications.  These  ads  do  not  sell 
cars;  they  try  to  sell  General  Motors  as  a 
worthy  keeper  of  the  people's  trust. 

UNPARALLELED    INDEPENDENCE 

The  result  of  continuing  efforts  like  this 
has  been  the  automobile  Industry's  preserva- 
tion of  its  hegemony  over  the  design  of  its 
products — an  independence  unparalleled 
among  the  manufacturers  of  any  other 
transport  vehicle.  Aviation,  marine,  and  rail 
vehicles  and  equipment  must  adhere  to  pub- 
lic safety  standards.  These  standards  are  as 
Important  for  the  principle  they  represent 
as  for  the  safety  performances  that  have 
been  registered.  The  principle  Is  that  the 
rule  of  law  should  extend  to  the  safety  of 
any  product  that  carries  such  high  risks  to 
users  and  bystanders. 

Only  the  Federal  Government  can  under- 
take the  critical  task  of  stimulating  and 
guiding  pubUc  and  private  initiatives  for 
safety.  The  public  which  bears  the  impact 
of  the  auto  Industry's  safety  policy  must 
have  a  direct  role  in  deciding  that  policy. 
The  decision  as  to  what  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  pubUc  responsibility  in  vehicle  safety 
should  be  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  manu- 
facturers, regardless  of  their  performance. 
But  the  extraordinarily  low  quality  of  that 
performance  certainly  accentuates  the  ur- 
gent need  for  publicly  defined  and  enforced 
standards  of  safety. 

Two  Industry  policies  are  especially  inimi- 
cal to  a  rational  quest  for  safer  automobiles. 
First  is  the  all-pervasive  secrecy  that  ob- 
structs freedom  of  communication  in  the 
scientific  and  engineering  communities.  Se- 
crecy also  permits  the  industry  to  enjoy  a 
double  standard  of  proof.  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.'s  demonstration  safety  care 
have  been  criticized  by  auto  company 
representatives  on  the  legitimate  groimd 
that  they  were  never  crash-tested.  Liberty's 
cars  are  scheduled  to  be  crash-tested  In  late 
1965,  with  public  recording  of  the  data  by 
Derwyn  Severy's  group  at  UCLA.  But  the 
automobile  Industry  has  no  plans  to  expose 
its  vehicles  to  the  same  treatment.  While  it 
properly  states  that  safety  features  have  to 
be  proven  before  adoption,  it  exempts  suoh 
features  as  sharp  fins,  glare-ridden  chrome, 
hardtops,  wraparound  windshields,  under- 
sized tires,  smaller  brake  drums,  and  front 
placement  of  fuel  tanlcs  In  rear-englne'cars. 


The  second  policy  inimical  to  the  quest  for 
safer  automobiles  is  the  industry's  research 
and  development  commitment.  Probably  no 
other  major  manufactvu-lng  indxistry  In  this 
country  devotes  so  few  of  Its  resources  to  In- 
novations In  its  basic  product.  Many  scien- 
tists and  engineers  In  government  or  outside 
the  industry  conciu'  with  William  Stelglltz" 
observation ;  "It  may  well  be  that  the  evolu- 
tionary development  of  the  automobile  from 
the  horseless  carriage  has  gone  as  far  as  It 
can  and  that  a  totally  fresh  approach  is  re- 
quired." This  would  mean  Innovation  in  an 
Industry  that  has  slowed  innovation  to  a 
snail's  pace. 

THE    MEACEB    SUMS   FOB    BATETY 

An  Idea  of  how  meager  a  sum  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  spends  for  safety  innova- 
tions was  given  In  1958  by  Andrew  Kucher, 
vice  president  for  engineering  and  research 
at  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  His  was  the  only 
public  estimate  given  up  to  the  summer  of 
1965.  Speaking  for  the  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers^ Association,  Kucher  told  an  audi- 
ence of  motor  vehicle  administrators:  "Be- 
cause we  are  thoroughly  sold  on  this  philos- 
ophy, the  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  spend 
between  $5  and  $6  million  each  year  in  safety- 
oriented  research  programs.  This  expendi- 
ture is  aimed  at  solving  basic  problems  and 
also  is  a  searching  for  new  and  better  solu- 
tions to  old  problems." 

Even  granting  Kucher  a  margin  for  exag- 
geration, the  sum  of  $5  mUllon  amoxinted  to 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  1  percent  of  the 
Industry's  gross  sales  In  vehicles  that  year. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  any  greater  stuns 
were  spent  In  succeeding  years.  Ford  listed 
1965  expenditures  of  $700,000  for  Its  new 
automotive  safety  center  and  $300,000  for 
designing  and  building  prototype  safety  cars 
Considering  such  an  allocation,  it  is  under- 
standable  why  Ford's  automotive  safety  cen- 
ter director,  C.  R.  Brlggs,  was  being  realistic 
when  he  told  AutomoUve  News,  "You  cant 
expect  breakthroughs." 

Scientists  In  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
estimate  that  the  combined  public  and  pri- 
vate support  of  highway  traffic  research  (de- 
fined as  the  design  and  testing  of  safety 
measures  and  techniques)  was  $8  million  at 
the  most  in  1964— the  highest  to  date.  This 
was  broken  down  to  $2  million  spent  by  in- 
dustry, $2  miUlon  spent  by  State  govern- 
ments (mostly  from  Federal  disbursements) 
and  private  agencies,  and  $4  million  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Some  accident 
speclaUsts,  Uke  Dr.  William  Haddon,  would 
place  the  true  figure  for  high-quality  research 
much  lower.  He  does  not  think  there  are 
more  than  10  competent  scientists  working 
full  time  In  traffic  accident  prevention  In  this 
country.  At  the  $8  mlUion  level,  this  coun- 
try is  spending  about  $16«  in  research  for 
every  traffic  fatality. 

With  some  1,200  or  lees  fatalities  annually 
In  clvU  aviation,  the  Federal  Government 
spent  between  $36  and  $64  mUllon  each  year 
from  1960  to  1966  on  research  and  develop- 
ment for  greater  air  safety.  Thu  was  in 
addition  to  what  ♦as  spent  for  safety  work 
by  the  aircraft  Industry  itself.  Expenditure 
of  $64  mUlion  for  1^200  fatalities  means  over 
$53,000  per  fatality. 

The  Federal  Government's  delay  of  decade* 
m  facing  up  to  basic  Initiatives  In  vehlcla 
safety  is  not  without  Its  price,  for  now  the 
solution  of  the  highway  safety  problem  Is 
fragmented  and  scattered  among  numerous 
Federal  agencies,  each  Jealously  guarding  Its 
presumed  prerogatives,  and  aU  either 
stanchly  supporting  or  frlghtfiUly  cowed  by 
the  automobile  Industry. 

Federal  activity  in  highway  safety  (apart 
from  Government  employee  safety  progranu)  - 
in  1966  consisted  of  (a)  stipportlng  researoli 
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by  the  Bxireau  of  Public  Road<  and  the  Pub- 
He  Health  Service;  (b)  regulatory  activity 
over  the  operational  safety  of  Interstate  com- 
mercial trucks  and  biises  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  (c)  educational  and 
State  support  activity  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
Uc  Roads,  the  Public  Health  Service's  Divi- 
sion of  Accident  Prevention,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  (the  latter  by  means 
of  safety  standards  for  Government  vehicles) . 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Accident  Prevention  have  supported 
some  unlverslty-based  projects  In  accident 
Investigation,  tire  skidding  research,  colli- 
sion testing,  and  highway-vehicle  communi- 
cations systems.  With  few  exceptions  (the 
seat  belt  was  one)  these  studies  never  yielded 
any  policy  recommendations  affecting  the 
vehicle.  For  the  most  part,  the  studies  are 
not  evaluated  with  the  idea  of  translating 
knowledge  Into  action.  In  the  Division  of 
Accident  Prevention,  the  right  to  see  these 
studies  la  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
research  grants  chief.  If  he  thinks  an  in- 
quirer la  not  technically  qualified  to  Inter- 
pret the  reports  accurately,  he  can  simply 
deny  him  access  to  the  reports.  The  division 
ba«  not  even  prepared  summaries  of  these 
studies  so  that  lntej;ested  persons  can  lesrn 
the  findings  from  this  publicly  supported 
research. 

Whenever  the  Division  of  Accident  Pe- 
search  is  asked  why  it  does  nothing  about 
known  vehicle  hazards,  Its  answer  is  that 
it  la  primarily  interested  in  the  "human  fac- 
tor." If  the  "human  factor"  Included  ex- 
ecutives of  the  automobile  companies,  the 
division's  focus  might  have  more  immediate 
results.  Unfortunately,  the  "human  factor" 
Is  interpreted  to  mean  only  the  driver. 

The  Federal  effort  in  highway  safety  in 
general  and  vehicle  safety  in  particular  suf- 
fers from  Inadequate  leglalatlve  safety,  from 
Insufficient  funds,  and  from  lack  of  admin- 
istrative consolidation.  The  highway  safety 
effort  has  not  received  high-level  support. 

On  February  20,  1057,  when  he  was  still  a 
Senator,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  expressed  on  the 
Senate  fioor  a  thought  that  regrettably  Is  still 
true.  He  called  the  "deadly  toll  of  highway 
accidents"  a  problem  whoee  "very  familiarity 
^as  bred  either  contempt  or  Indifference. 
*  *  *  We  cannot  abolish  the  automobile,  but 
neither  can  we  ignore  the  problems  that  it 
brings  to  us."  The  Senator  was  proposing 
an  automobile  and  highway  safety  division 
In  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  that,  among  other  objectives, 
would  "promote  research  Into  Improved  de- 
signs for  automobiles." 

A  Federal  research  and  development  fa- 
olUty  where  problems  of  automobile  safety 
could  be  comprehensively  examined  and 
solved  is  only  the  first  stage.  This  function 
In  turn  must  form  a  part  of  a  larger  high- 
way transport  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. The  Johnson  administration  is  ex- 
pected to  formulate  gradually  an  overall  na- 
tional transportation  policy  which  presum- 
ably will  Involve  a  closer  coordination  of  air, 
land,  and  sea  transport  systems  and  a  more 
rational  allocation  of  public  resources,  es- 
pecially In  the  direction  of  high-speed  rail 
systems  and  more  novel  forms  of  rapid  Ia:id 
transit  between  cities.  This  policy  may  lead 
to  an  examination  of  the  present  tnefflclent 
and  disparate  administrative  arrangements 
for  various  forms  of  transportation.  The 
advantages  of  taking  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  out  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  making  it  Into  a  separate  entity  di- 
rectly recponslble  to  the  President  should 
be  seriously  explored.  It  could  be  the  first 
ttmp  toward  creating  an  omrall  Department 
of  Transportation. 

If  the  Govenunent  is  to  be  made  capable 
of  securing  continually  safer  automotive  de- 
sign, It  will  require  a  sharply  focused  sup- 
portive constituency  dedicated  to  and  skilled 
In  pursuing  the  Interests  of  safety.  For  untU 
sufficient  engineers,  lawyers,  physicians,  and 


other  specialists  assume  the  roles  of  leader- 
ship that  their  superior  knowledge  makes 
available  to  them,  legislators  and  administra- 
tors will  continue  to  display  contempt  or  in- 
difference. What  must  be  squarely  confront- 
ed is  the  bluming  of  the  distinctions  between 
government  and  business  under  the  guises 
of  partnerships,  voluntary  approaches,  and 
advisory  committees.  lAs  in  other  consumer 
protection  areas  In  recfent  years,  there  is  con- 
siderable danger  of  Congrees  enacting  the 
no-law  law  for  automobile  safety.  The  no- 
law  law  is  ambiguous  or  makes  no  mention 
of  enforcement  (like  the  seat  belt  and  brake 
fluid  bills),  provides  no  standards  for  bal- 
anced representation  on  advisory  committees 
(or  for  how  and  when  they  should  meet), 
does  not  consider  the  issue  of  indiscriminate 
adoption  of  private  safety  standards,  re- 
quires no  periodic  progress  report  to  Con- 
gress on  administration  and  enforcement, 
does  not  stipulate  that  prescribed  standards 
must  be  technically  justified  in  writing  that 
is  publicly  available,  restricts  authorisations 
.for  funds  to  a  nominal  or  zero  level,  and  Is 
peppered  with  the  word  "discretionary"  as  to 
the  promulgation  and  Issuance  date  of 
standards. 

The  regulation  of  the  automobile  must  go 
through  three  stages — ^the  stage  of  public 
awareness  and  demand  for  action,  the  stage 
of  legislation,  and  the  stage  of  continuing 
administration.  Since  automobile  safety 
Ideally  should  keep  pace  with  advancing 
technological  capabilities,  administrators 
have  to  do  more  than  hold  the  line;  they  have 
to  advance  It.  Without  full  disclosure^con- 
gresslonal  review,  and  participation  by  a  con- 
siuner -oriented  constituency  of  profession- 
ally qualified  citizens,  obsolescence,  and  bu- 
reaucratic inertia  will  stifle  the  purpose  of 
even  a  properly  drsifted  law. 

Motorists  need  to  understand  a  few  facts 
about  automobile  safety.  Plrst.  safety  meas- 
ures that  do  not  require  people's  voluntary 
and  repeated  cooperation  are  more  effective 
than  those  that  do.  Second,  the  sequence  of 
events  that  leads  to  an  accident  Injury  can  be 
Interrupted  by  effective  measures  even  before 
there  is  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
causal  chain.  Apply  these  two  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  safety  policy,  proven  in  the  control 
of  epidemics  and  machine  hazards,  to  high- 
way safety  and  the  spotlight  turns  on  the 
engineering  of  the  automobile. 

Furthermore,  our  society  knows  a  good 
deal  more  about  building  safer  machines 
than  it  does  about  getting  people  to  drive 
safely.  Dr.  Bernard  Fox,  a  distinguished 
psychologist  in  the  Division  of  Accident  Pre- 
vention, after  spending  many  years  in  re- 
search on  the  "human  factor,"  concludes  that 
the  most  feasible  safety  measure,  and  the 
one  with  the  quickest  and  greatest  results 
in  saving  lives  and  preventing  injuries,  is  a 
crashworthy  automobiltr 

A  leading  crash  researcher  and  blophyslcist. 
Dr.  Carl  Clark  of  the  Martin  Co.,  states :  "In- 
stead of  the  40-mlle-per-hour  barrier  col- 
lision survival  being  a  'spectacular  accomp- 
lishment,' It  should  be  a  routine  requirement 
of  proper  car  and  restraint  design.  Indeed, 
without  major  modlflcations  of  car  structure 
and  size,  by  applying  what  we  now  know 
about  crash  protection,  a  fixed  barrier  Impact 
of  45  miles  per  hour  [equivalent  to  hitting 
the  rear  of  a  stationary  vehicle  at  over  76 
miles  per  hour]  should  be  experienced  with- 
out injury,  and  craahes  at  higher  speeds 
should  be  survlvable." 

The  gap  between  existing  design  and  at- 
tainable safety  has  widened  enormously  in 
the  postwar  period.  As  these  attainable 
levels  of  safety  rise,  so  do  the  moral  Impera- 
tives to  use  them.  For  the  tremendous 
range  of  opportunity  of  science-technology — 
by  providing  easier  and  better  solutions — 
serves  to  clarify  etbjoal  choices  and  to  ease 
the  conditions  for  their  exercise  by  the  man- 
ufacturers. There  are  men  in  the  automo- 
bile Industry  who  both  know  the  technical 


capability  and  appreciate  the  moral  impera- 
tives. But  their  timidity  and  conformity  to 
the  rigidities  of  the  corporate  bureaucracies 
have  prevailed.  Wlien  and  if  the  automobile 
is  designed  to  free  millions  of  people  from 
unnecessary  mutilation,  these  men,  like  their 
counterparts  in  universities  and  government, 
will  look  back  with  shame  on  the  time  when 
common  candor  was  considered  courage. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LESLIE  PRY,  VICB 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  OP  THE 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  Nevada 
has  been  honored  with  the  selection  of  a 
Reno  attorney  as  senior  vice  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  I  would  like  to  direct  attention  to  the 
man  and  his  outstanding  ability.  He  Is 
Mr.  Leslie  Fry,  who  will  be  honored  at  a 
special  testimonial  dinner  by  the  Nevada 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  Reno,  Feb- 
ruary 26.  I  expect  a  big  turnout  for  this 
dinner  because  Mr.  Fry  Is  widely  known 
and  well  liked — and  it  is  the  first  time  in 
our  State's  history  that  a  Nevadan  has 
achieved  this  high  honor  with  the  VFW. 

Les  Fry  is  a  lifelong  and  close  personal 
friend.  I  have  watched  ./1th  interest 
and  admiration  his  fine  work  on  behalf 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  I 
have  been  honored  to  support  his  candi- 
dacy for  moving  upward  in  that  influ- 
ential organization. 

Les  Pry  has  continuously  held  leader- 
ship positions  at  various  levels  of  the 
VPW  since  1948.  He  served  as  Nevada 
State  commander  in  1959-60  and  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration from  1961  through  1963, 
representing  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia. He  also  served  two  terms  on  the 
National  Budget  Committee  and  for  the 
past  2  years  has  been  a  member  of  the 
VFW  National  Security  Committee. 

Nevada  is  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of 
Les  Pry's  caliber  taking  an  active  role  in 
the  national  leadership  of  the  VFW;  and 
I  venture  to  say  the  VFW  is  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  of  this  caliber  who  is  willing 
to  work  with  such  energy  and  dedication. 


February  21,  1966 
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PROGRESS  ON  NORTHERN 
CHEYENNE  RESERVATION 

Mr.  METCAIiP.  Mr.  President, 
thanks  to  their  own  initiative  and  un- 
derstanding assistance  from  both  Gtov- 
emment  and  non-Government  sources, 
some  Indian  tribes  have  made  remark- 
able progress  during  the  past  few  years. 
One  such  tribe  is  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne, in  southeastern  Montana.  Evi- 
dence of  the  development  underway  on 
that  reservation  Is  contained  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 14  letter  from  the  chairman  of 
that  tribe,  John  Wooden  Legs,  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Star. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  Mr.  Wooden  Leg's  letter  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ^  .„., 

FBBanaST  14.  IBM- 
Editor,  Lincoln  Sraa, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Dkab  Sm:  I  have  received  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial that  apeared  In  the  Star  some  time 
in   January   entitled   "How  Good   Are  We? 
This  editorial  concerns  the  Northern  Chey- 


eone  Indian  Reservation  of  w  t^ch  I  am  pres- 
ident of  the  governing  body. 

After  reading  this  editorial!  It  seems  to  me 
that  additional  infbrmation  ^ould  be  pro- 
dded to  you  with  the  humble  request  to  ask 
Uist  you  more  objectively  tlew  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 
For  centuries,  the  Cheyenne  has  sought 
life  of  dignity.  Even  in  our  period  of  moet 
eitreme  poverty,  we  sought  dignity.  We  still 
teek  dignity.  p 

We  admit  that  some  of  oUr  people  are 
poor.  They  are  poor  economically  and  so- 
cially. This  has  been  caused  by  a  lack  of 
opportunity  and  Isolation  from  the  rest  of 
wclety.  Our  situation  has  gDaatly  Improved 
In  the  past  3  years,  however,  and  we  feel 
that  you  are  entitled  to  somie  objective  in- 
formation and  humbly  beg  ytmr  indulgence 
In  more  favorably  portraying  our  situation 
by  printing  additional  facts  in  your  paper. 

Tour  editorial  points  out  hopelessness  In 
aeveral  areas  on  the  reserva1]lon.  The  first 
area  is  one  of  education.  The  school  at  St. 
Labre  that  you  mentioned  in  your  editorial, 
Is  only  one  of  several  schools. In  and  around 
the  reservation.  St.  Labre  hafl  tin  enrollment 
of  245  Northern  Cheyenne  students.  There 
\i  an  eight-grade  public  sdhool  at  Lame 
Deer,  the  center  of  the  reservation,  and  many 
students  from  the  reservation  also  attend 
public  high  school  at  Oolstrlp,  Mont.,  north 
of  the  reservation.  These  two  public  schools 
have  a  combined  total  enrdUment  of  263 
Northern  Cheyenne  students.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Atftalrs  boarding 
and  day  school  at  Busby.  MonJU,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  219  Northern  Oheyenne  stu- 
dents, 89  of  whom  are  boarding  students,  130 
of  whom  are  day  students;  and  a  Bureau  day 
school  at  Blrney  with  an  enrollment  of  14 
Northern  Cheyenne  students,  tiiere  has  been 
considerable  public  Interest  apparent  on  the 
reservation  in  the  past  few  y«ars  in  obtain- 
ing a  public  high  school  on  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation.  Montana  law  at  this 
Ume,  prevents  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Res- 
ervation from  obtaining  a  high  school.  We 
are  hoping  that  through  a  publicity  cam- 
paign on  this  situation,  the  community  will 
take  action  to  have  this  law  changed  and 
eventually  obtain  a  public  high  school  on  the 
rtservatlon. 

The  second  area  of  hopelessness  you  Indi- 
cated In  your  article  was  in  the  area  of  stock- 
raising.  You  mentioned  that,  "It  takes  20 
»cre8  of  their  bleak  reservation  land  to  sup- 
port one  steer."  This  area  Is  considered 
wne  of  the  best  cattle  country  in  MonUna. 
There  is  100-percent  range  use  by  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indians.  The  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribe  has  a  tribal  steer  operation  which  has 
Meets  In  the  million-dollar  category.  This 
Wbal  steer  enterprise  occupies  19  percent 
w  the  Northern  Cheyenne  grarlng  land.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  68  Northern  Chey- 
«nns  cattle  operators  operating  on  other 
I»rt«  of  the  reservation.  Th«$e  operations 
J^ry  in  size  from  part-time  operators  owning 
10  bead  to  1  Individual  with  900  head, 
^at  this  means  is  that  grazing  operations 
provide  Income  to  more  than  70  Northern 
Cheyenne  families.  In  addition  to  the  graz- 
ffl«  rentals  paid  to  individual  landowners 
»na  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe. 
tKl!".™*""°""**  thirdly  in  your  article  that 
wl* .  *  "™*"  handicraft  Industry  at  Ash- 
»Ma,  Mont.  We  assume  you  are  making  ref- 
erence to  the  Ouild  Arts  and  Crafts  factory  at 
*«UM>d.  This  plastic  assembly  plant  em- 
Pjoyed  an  average  of  150  persons  In  1966  with 
»™«  earnings  fo  $407,039.06. 
f.Z°»K'°**'"**  ^  ^**  o'  hopelessness  in  the 
Mivn  u  ^*  Northern  Cheymne  Reserva- 
»<m  has  no  minerals.  The  Northern  Chey- 
W  ":?"^t»on  comprlsee  44«,000  acres  of 
br..;KK.  ^*"''  ^  almost  tetany  underlain 
»y  "ubl^tumlnous  coal.  The  Northern  Chey- 
•™e  Tribe   is    currently    negotiating   with 


Industrialists  who  are  Interested  In  this  coal, 
and  are  conalderlng  leases  for  the  exploration 
of  the  coal  deposits.  These  prospective 
buyers  of  our  coal  are  considering  Industrial 
developments  provided  our  coal  deposits  are 
extensive  enough.  There  is  a  small  mme  In 
Lame  Deer  which  is  producing  5,000  tons  a 
year  of  this  coal  for  local  consumption.  The 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  receives  a  smaU, 
yet  Important  sum  of  tribal  income  from 
this  source.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe 
has  let  oil  and  gas  leasing  permits.  These 
permits  provide  $53,374  per  year  Income  to 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe. 

You  have  stated  in  your  editorial  that 
winter  is  in  full  blast  at  Ashland,  Mont. 
This  is  true.  We  are  In  the  middle  of  winter. 
Tou  mentioned,  however,  that  for  moet  of 
the  Cheyennes  there  is  Uttle  shelter.  The 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  received  a  $4  mil- 
lion claim  settlement  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  1963.  We  are  building  many  new 
homes  with  part  of  this  money.  At  present, 
we  have  completed  86  new  homes;  there 
are  35  under  construction;  24  more  have 
been  approved  for  construction;  and  we  an- 
ticipate that  in  addition  to  these,  between 
90  and  105  other  new  homes  wlU  be  con- 
structed. This  will  make  a  total  of  some 
266  new  homes  purchased  from  judgment 
fund  moneys.  The  Public  Housing  Admln- 
Utratlon  is  sponsoring  a  mutual  help  hous- 
ing program  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Res- 
ervation. Ten  new  homes  are  nearlng  com- 
pletion at  Busby.  Mont.,  and  40  more  are 
scheduled  for  construction  soon  In  other 
communities  on  the  reservation.  Family 
plan  money  has  also  been  used  to  repair 
or  remodel  16  other  homes.  This  makes  a 
total  of  332  new  homes  either  constructed 
or  scheduled  for  construction  on  the  North- 
ern Cheyenne  Reservation.^  There  are  ap- 
proximately 503  resident  Northern  Cheyenne 
famlUes.  In  addition  to  this,  we  understand 
that  the  St.  Labre  Mission  has  plans  for  the 
construction  of  40  houses  at  Aahland.  There 
are  still  log  shacks  that  people  must  Uve  In 
but  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  there  Is  not 
enough  shelter  for  my  people. 

The  judgment  received  by  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  from  the  VS.  Government  has 
also  made  possible  a  scholarship  fund  In  the 
amount  of  $250,000.  Negotiations  with  two 
^anks  are  now  underway  to  establish  a 
scholarship  trust  fund.  Proceeds  from  the 
trust  wUl  be  used  to  send  capable  Northern 
Cheyennes  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  industrial  development  fund  made 
possible  from  the  Judgment  fund,  presently 
totals  approximately  $670,000.  -Prom  this 
fund,  the  tribe  has  built  a  $100,000  factory 
building,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  amor- 
tized over  a  20-year  period.  During  the 
period  of  amortization  the  Tribe  will  receive 
4  percent  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance. 
This  money  was  Invested  to  get  the  jobs  at 
the  handicraft  Industry  at  Ashland.  A  total 
of  $19,000  was  expended  recently  for  a  forest 
products  feasibility  study  in  an  attempt  to 
make  use  of  the  80,000  acres  of  ponderosa 
pine  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 
Two  major  blocks  of  this  timber  were  adver- 
tised for  sale  in  1965.  but  there  were  no  bid- 
ders. We  need  a  timber  sale  in  order  to  cre- 
ate additional  jobs  on  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Reservation.  We  plan  to  advertise  this 
sale  again  soon  with  lower  stumpage  rates 
than  the  earlier  advertisement. 

You  may  Inform  your  readers  that  there 
Is  capital  available  from  this  industrial  fund 
which  Is  available  to  reliable  and  responsible 
prospective  industries.  Perhaps  you  can 
help  us  in  our  effort  to  attract  Industry  to 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reaervation.     This 


>  These  figures  do  not  Include  62  trailer 
houses  which  have  alAo  been  purchased  from 
famUy  plan  funds. 


would  be  much  more  beneficial  and  have  a 
more  far-reaching  effect  than  charity.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reaervation  had  the  highest  level 
of  employment  that  it  has  ever  achieved.  We 
believe  that  It  waa  the  highest  level  of  em- 
ployment of  any  reservation  In  Montana. 
Even  at  this  high  level  of  employment,  our 
unemployment  was  stlU  20  percent,  which 
compares  unfavorably,  I  realize,  with  the 
4.5  percent  national  average  of  emplojmient. 
However,  the  Ncn-them  Cheyennes  are  good 
workers.  They  want  Jobs.  Many  of  them 
need  jobs.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am 
writing  you  this  letter. 

Not  only  are  we  Northern  Cheyennes  trying 
to  help  ourselves,  but  we  are  also  receiving 
assistance  in  our  efforts  from  many  sources. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  helping  us 
In  many  ways  with  their  programs  of  credit, 
economic  development,  public  worJcs,  educa- 
tion, vocational  training,  employment,  com- 
mtinlty  development,  and  in  the  upgrading 
of  social  services. 

Furthermore,  we  are  benefiting  from  many 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal 
Council  Is  sponsoring  a  community  action 
program  which  has  a  staff  of  40.  This  staff 
Includes  administrators,  nurses,  teachers, 
oommunlty  health  workers,  and  aids,  most 
of  whom  are  volunteers.  They  are  direct- 
ing special  community  health,  remedial 
reading,  and  child  development  programs. 
The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council  also 
sponsors  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  v^hlch 
has  provided  employment  for  more  than 
100  youths,  age  16  through  21;  some  are  In- 
school  and  out-of -school  programs  at  Busby, 
Lame  Deer,  and  Ashland  at  Federal,  public, 
and  Mission  schools.  Other  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corpe  workers  are  employed  at  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Northern  Cheyenne 
Agency,  the  Public  Health  Service  Center, 
and  by  the  tribe  on  various  projects 
throughout  the  reservation.  Nine  VISTA 
workers  are  serving  in  a  variety  of  ways 
throughout  the  reservation.  During  the 
summer  of  1966,  120  preschool  children  on 
the  reservation  were  taught  In  child  develojv 
ment  centers  under  the  Headstart  program. 
The  Headstart  program  has  been  continued 
on  the  reservation  under  the  community 
action  program.  During  the  summer  of 
1966,  we  hope  to  have  36  college  students 
from  Montana  universities  working  on  the 
reservation  in  a  work-study  program. 
Nearly  $500,000  has  l)een  assigned  to  the 
Northern  Cheyerme  Reservation  from  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  we  feel  that 
benefits  from  the  amount  spent  so  far 
already  much  in  evidence. 

As  a  result  of  these  Government  prog 
the  employment  at  the  GuUd  Arts  and 
factOTy   at  Ashland,   and   through    ei 

ment  made  possible  through  the  can 

tion  of  new  homes  on  the  reservation,  the 
gross  reservation  Income  for  1966  was  about 
$1.1  million.  This  means  that  there  was  a 
per  capita  Income  of  approximately  $500,  or 
an  average  family  Income  slightly  In  excess 
of  $3,000  per  year.  With  these  salaries  plus 
a  tribal  program  for  needy  families  of  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  commodities,  I  find  It 
hard  to  believe  your  comment  In  your  edi- 
torial that  there  is  "scarcely  a  bite  to  eat." 
We  are  realistic,  however,  and  know  that 
our  economy  needs  strengthening.  We  stUl 
have  much  that  needs  to  be  done  in  improv- 
ing our  reservation.  It  can  only  be  per- 
manently strengthened  through  the  creation 
of  additional  year-round  'permanent  em- 
ployment. We  want  to  attract  Industry.  We 
know  things  can  be  better.  We  will  do 
everything  we  can  to  help  ourselves.  Please 
print  this  letter  In  the  hope  that  some  In- 
dustrialist Interested  In  locating  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  may  read  It. 
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Th&nk  you  vary  much  for  taking  the  time 
to  read  my  long  letter.    I  will  be  very  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  you  have  about  It. 
Sincerely  yoiira, 

JoHK  WoooKif  Laos, 
FrtaUUtU,  NortKem  Ohtyennt  TtUm. 


TRIBUTE  TO  mtt.tjw  c.  ALLGKXX) 
ON  HIS  88TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  HILL.  At  thla  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wotild  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
fellow  Alabamlan  and  my  longtime  per- 
sonal friend,  who  haa  the  distinction  of 
having  been  bom  on  February  22,  the 
same  date  as  the  Father  of  our  Country, 
Oeorge  Washington.  I  am  speaking  of 
Miles  C.  Allgood  of  Mentone,  Ala.,  who 
served  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  12  years  as  the  Representative  from 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Alabama.  On  tomorrow.  Miles  Allgood 
will  celebrate  his  88th  birthday. 

Miles  Allgood  and  I  were  both  first 
elected  to  the  68th  Congress.  Before 
coming  to  Washington,  however,  he  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  Ala- 
bama as  a  public  servant.  At  the  age  of 
23  he  was  elected  tax  assessor  of  Blount 
County,  Ala.  Later  he  was  elected  State 
auditor  and  State  commissioner  of  ag- 
riculture and  Industries.  A  lifelong 
Democrat,  Miles  Allgood  had  also  been 
a  member  of  the  Alabama  Democratic 
Executive  Committee,  and  in  1»20  he  was 
a  delegate  from  Alabama  to  the  Nation- 
al Democratic  Convention  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

During  his  service  in  the  House,  Miles 
Allgood  was  indefatigable  in  his  work  for 
the  people  of  his  district,  and  of  Ala- 
bama, and  the  Nation.  No  cme  had  to 
question  where  he  stood,  because  he  al- 
ways stood  for  the  people  and  for  the  best 
Interest  of  our  country.  Though  the 
range  of  his  Interests  and  efforts  was  the 
range  of  the  needs  of  our  people  and  the 
strength  and  progress  of  our  country. 
Miles  Allgood  can  best  be  Identified  with 
his  work  to  develop  the  water  resources 
of  our  coimtry.  He  served  on  the  House 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Committee 
every  one  of  the  years  he  was  a  Member 
of  Congress.  During  this  time,  some  of 
the  most  monumental  reclamation  pro- 
grams In  the  history  of  our  country  were 
either  carried  out  or  conceived  by  oiu* 
Oovemment.  Great  projects  such  as  the 
construction  of  Hoover  Dam  to  impound 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  to  gen- 
erate electric  power  and  to  serve  Irriga- 
tion and  Industrial  needs,  and  the  legis- 
lation to  comprehensively  develop  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  Including  the  con- 
struction of  the  mighty  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  are  two  examples  of  the  magnifi- 
cent accomplishments  of  the  committee 
while  Miles  Allgood  was  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  most  active 
and  Influential  in  its  accomplishments. 
Prom  his  service  on  the  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Committee,  Miles  Allgood 
developed  a  special  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  Importance  of  de- 
veloping the  water  resources  of  Alabama. 
He  recognized  that  major  opportunities 
for  growth  and  economic  progress  cen- 
tered upon  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  rl?er  bastns.  He  was  among 
those  of  us  who  had  advocated  peacetime 


generation  and  disposition  of  electric 
power  at  Wilson  Dam  and  the  steam- 
plant  and  the  operation  of  the  nitrate 
plants  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.  Miles  All- 
good  and  I  accompanied  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  on  his  historic  trip  in 
1933  through  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
which  included  the  inspection  of  the  idle 
Wilson  Dam  and  nitrate  plants  at  Mus- 
cle Shoals.  As  a  farmer  and  former 
commissioner  of  agriculture  and  indus- 
tries in  Alabama,  Miles  Allgood  could 
readily  foresee  the  great  benefits  to  our 
farmers  and  to  American  agriculture  In 
the  production  of  fertilizers  at  the  Mus- 
cle Shoals  properties.  As  author  of  the 
legislation  In  the  House  which  estab- 
lished the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  I 
well  remember  what  a  strong  ally  and 
supporter  Miles  Allgood  was  of  the  meas- 
ure and  how  we  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  our  battle 
to  gain  Its  passage.  He  was  present  at 
the  White  House  when  the  bill  was  signed 
into  law.  and  President  Roosevelt  pre- 
sented him  with  one  of  the  pens  used  In 
the  signing  ceremonies  in  recognition  of 
his  efforts. 

We  all  know  how  much  TVA  has  meant 
to  the  development  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  to  our  country,  both  in  times 
of  war  and  peace.  We  know  that  the 
capacity  of  TVA  to  supply  electric  power 
was  a  major  factor  in  locating  the  first 
atomic  fission  plant  in  the  valley  and  our 
winning  the  race  with  the  Axis  powers  to 
construct  the  first  atom  bomb  and  hasten 
the  end  of  World  War  U  and  our  victory. 

After  leaving  the  House  in  1935,  Miles 
Allgood  served  as  a  member  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  until  he  retired 
on  December  1,  1943,  culminating  more 
than  40  years  of  public  service. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  serving 
one's  fellow  man  is  not  an  unusual  char- 
acteristic of  Miles  Allgood  and  his  family; 
in  fact,  it  could  be  easily  said  that  service 
to  mankind  is  the  family  credo.  Miles' 
great-great-grandfather  came  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  Virginia  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  His  grandfather 
settled  In  Blount  County,  Ala.,  in  1836. 
His  father.  Dr.  W.  B.  Allgood,  was  a  Con- 
federate soldier  and  practiced  medicine  In 
Alabama  for  50  years.  An  uncle,  Stephen 
C.  Allgood,  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
One  of  Miles'  brothers.  Will  B.  Allgood, 
was  State  treasurer  and  State  auditor  of 
Alabama.  Another  brother,  R.  V.  All- 
good,  was  an  outstanding  educator,  and 
his  son.  Clarence,  is  today  a  Federal  judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama.  His 
tlilrd  brother.  Homer  W.  Allgood,  prac- 
ticed medicine  In  Birmingham  for  many 
years  and  his  son.  Homer,  Is  also  a  phy- 
sician. 

Mr.  President,  Miles  has  always  seemed 
80  yoimg,  so  active,  and  so  energetic  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  realize  that  this  year  he 
reaches  pier  88  and  that  next  year  he  and 
Mrs.  Allgood.  the  former  Miss  Willie  Fox 
of  Montgomery,  will  celebrate  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary. 

I  take  great  pleasure  In  warmly  con- 
gratulating Miles  Allgood  on  the  occasion 
of  his  88th  birthday,  and  I  know  the 
Senate  will  wish  to  Join  me  In  sending 
him  best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of 
continued  good  health  and  happiness. 


A  CALL  FOR  UNITY 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  all  across  this  land  are  backing 
the  administration  in  its  determination 
to  give  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam  the  sup- 
port  they  need  to  win  a  fight  over  the 
aggressors. 

Once  the  Commander  In  Chief  makes 
a  decision,  it  is  the  Inclination  of  the  peo- 
ple to  support  him.  President  JohnMn 
has  made  It  perfectly  plain  that  our 
fighting  men  are  entitled  to  get  the  sup- 
plies and  the  support  they  need  from  the 
homefront.  Because  air  strikes  over 
North  Vietnam  will  cut  down  on  the  am- 
munition that  will  be  shot  at  our  forces 
and  their  allies  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam, it  WM  necessary  to  resume  the 
bombing. 

As  Newsday  stated  clearly  in  an  edito- 
rial on  January  28 : 

The  President  alone  knows  all  the  fact* 
and  has  all  the  Information  available.  He 
Is  well  aware  of  the  risk  and  hazards  of  war. 
When  he  decides,  and  however  he  decides, 
he  should  have  unanimous  backing. 

The  editorial  was  printed  shortly  be-  • 
fore  the  annoimcement  on  the  resump- 
tion of  the  air  strikes  was  made,  but  be- 
cause of  its  clear  imderstandlng  of  the 
issue,  it  is  timely.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  its  lucidity  and  forthright 
stand  on  the  Issues  at  hand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  Newsday,  Jan.  28,  1900] 
Tks  Lonelt  Dscision 

As  of  this  morning,  no  bombs  have  dropped 
on  North  Vietnam  for  36  days.  That  Is  a  long 
time,  long  enough  by  reasonable  standards 
for  any  government  to  decide  whether  It 
wants  continued  war  or  lasting  peace.  The 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  apparently 
has  not  made  the  decision  to  negotiate.  Now 
the  question  Is:  should  President  Johnson 
order  bombing  resumed? 

The  Pentagon,  apparently,  has  reluctantly 
concluded  that  bombing  should  resume, 
based  on  evidence  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  using  this  pause  to  repair  bridges  and 
highways  and  to  ship  more  troops  and  muni- 
tions Into  South  Vietnam.  Renewal  of 
bombing,  of  course.  Is  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  as  (X>mmander  In  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

On  the  other  band,  some  Influential  Demo- 
cratic Senators  are  attempting  to  organise 
support  In  their  own  party  and  among  Re- 
publicans for  a  continued  postponement  of 
bombing,  their  apparent  theory  being  that 
time  may  help  convince  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to 
negotiate:  and  that,  perhaps,  Hanoi  has  to 
weigh  out  the  argument  between  the  dovea 
In  Moecow  and  the  hawks  In  Pelplng  before 
arriving  at  a  decision. 

Senator  Mnu  Mansttelj)  of  Montana,  the 
majority  leader,  and  Senator  J.  WniiAM 
PX71.BBICHT,  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  have  advo- 
cated that  the  bombing  suspension  continue. 
Now  six  other  Democratic  Senators  are  pur- 
suing the  same  course.  An  Associated  Press 
poll  of  60  Senators  willing  to  express  their 
views  found  them  split  evenly  on  the  resump- 
Uon  of  bombing.  Yet.  as  Secretary  of  Sttte 
Rusk  haa  pointed  out,  the  North  Vietnam- 
sponsored  Vletcong  have  kept  right  on  ex- 
ploding bombs  and  mines  in  South  Vietnam. 
and  exactly  what's  the  difference? 

So,  as  has  been  the  case  In  every  American 
war,  the  lonely  moment  comes  when  the  man 
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in  the  White  House  must  Weigh  out  the 
irguments,  balance  the  alternatives,  and 
inake  a  decision.  It  appears  bis  decision  will 
be  to  renew  the  bombing  since  the  lull  has 
lalled  to  produce  any  viable  evidence  that 
north  Vietnam  wants  to  talk  peace.  What- 
ever that  decision  may  be,  It  should  have 
the  full  support  of  the  American  people,  In- 
cluding the  Members  of  Congress.  The 
President  alone  knows  all  the  facts  and  has 
all  the  Information  available.  He  is  well 
aware  of  the  risks  and  hazards  of  war.  When 
be  decides,  and  however  he  decides,  he 
tbould  have  unanimous  backing. 


WABASH  VALLEY  WATER  CONSER- 
VATION AWARDS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Ell  Lilly 
ft  Co.  was  recently  cited  hy  the  Wabash 
Valley  Association  for  lt$  outstanding 
and  continuing  efforts  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  the  Wabash  River  at  its  Tippe- 
canoe Laboratories  in  Lafayette,  Ind. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  its  9 -year  exist- 
ence that  the  Wabash  VlJley  Associa- 
tion, which  has  over  50  chapters  In  some 
80  counties  In  Indiana  and  Illinois,  has 
so  honored  an  Indiana  industry  for  its 
water  conservation  measures.        , 

Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  has  constructed  waste 
disposal  facilities  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2 
million  and  an  operational  cost  of  some 
$200,000  annually  at  its  Lafayette  plant 
which  produces  pharmaceuticals  and 
agricultural  chemicals.  Iti  addition,  it 
maintains  a  waste  monltioQing  system, 
both  upstream  and  downstream  from 
the  installation,  checking  carefully  on 
the  water  purity  at  both  points. 

In  addition  to  Ell  Lilly  &  Co..  the 
Wabash  Valley  Association  also  com- 
mended the  Ayrshire  Colliiorles  Corp.  of 
Indianapolis  for  its  reclamation  activ- 
ities in  the  strip  mines  of  Clay  County, 
Ind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unjanlmous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  ias  part  of  my 
remarks  articles  from  the  Indianapolis 
News  and  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune -Star 
which  describe  In  further  detail  the 
awards  made  to  these  two  indlana  com- 
panies. 

There  being  no  objectloji,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  li 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  News,  Feb.  6,  19M1 

Coal  Fibm,  Lnj,T  Gain  Vks^lkt  Honor 

Olnet,  III.— Ell  Lilly  &  Co,  was  honored 
here  today  for  Its  "outstanfflng  efforta  In 
handling  waste  materials"  at  Its  Tippecanoe 
Uboratorles  in  Lafayette,  Ind-,  and  "Its  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  keep  the  Wabash  River 
clean." 

The  Lilly  company  Is  th*  first  Indiana 
Industrial  concern  to  be  cited  for  Its  water 
conservation  efforts  by  the  9-year-old  Wa- 
''wh  Valley  Asaoclatlon. 

The  honor  came  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  at  Olney.  More  than  1.000 
"•oclation  officers  and  members  attended. 

Also  commended  by  the  aasoclatlon  was 
Ayrshire  Collieries  Corp.  of  IndlanapolU.  It 
WM  recognized  for  its  strip  mine  reclamation 
*°fk  in  Clay  County. 

The  Wabash  Valley  Assodaitton  haa  head- 
quarters in  Mount  Carmel.  n|.  It  was  orga- 
|"»d  In  1957  in  an  effort  to  educate  citizen* 
•n  proper  water  management  and  soli  con- 
•emtlon.  There  are  68  association  chapters 
^  the  80  counties  whoUy  wtthln  the  Wa- 
OMh  VaUey  watershed. 

■|t»ny  Indiana  and  nilnol4  Senators  and 
"•presentatlvea  m  charter  membera  of  the 


group.  Ita  president  la  Robert  Oramel- 
spacher,  Jasper,  Ind.,  businessman  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  waste  disposal  system  Installed  by 
Lilly  at  the  Tippecanoe  facility  cost  nearly 
$2  million,  and  operational  costs  total  more 
than  $200,000  annually.  The  company  has 
an  active  waste  monitoring  program,  both 
above  and  downstream  from  the  plant,  and 
monthly  results  are  submitted  to  the  Indiana 
Water  Pollution  Control   Board. 

The  Tippecanoe  Labcn-atories  were  estab- 
lished In  1954  with  35  employees.  Employ- 
ment today  is  more  than  300.  Seven  em- 
ployees operate  the  disposal  system  on  a 
round  the  clock  basis.  The  system  is  large 
enough  to  handl^^e  disposal  needs  of  a  city 
with  60.000  to  7(CoStX  population.  This  popu- 
lation is  roughlV  uiat  of  the  cities  of  La- 
fayette and  West  liifayette  combined. 

[From  the  Terre  Hd^te  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star. 

Feb.  e,  1966] 

Eli  Lilly  and  Atrshike  Given  Honors  bt 

WVA 

Olnet,  III. — Ell  Lilly  &  Co.  was  honored 
here  Friday  for  its  outstanding  efforts  In 
handling  waste  materials  at  its  Tippecanoe 
Laboratories  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  its  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  keep  the  Wabaah  River 
clean. 

The  LUIy  company  Is  the  first  Indiana  In- 
dustrial concern  to  be  cited  for  Its  water  con- 
servation efforts  by  the  9-year-old  Wabash 
Valley  Association.  Four  other  companies 
with  plants  In  Indiana  and  Illinois  also  re- 
ceived commendations. 

The  awards  were  made  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  at  Olney.  More  than 
1,000  association  officers  and  members  at- 
tended the  awards  program. 

The  Wabash  Valley  Association  has  head- 
quarters in  Mount  Carmel,  Hi.  It  was  or- 
ganized In  1957  in  an  effort  to  educate  citi- 
zens In  proper  water  management  and  soil 
conservation.  There  are  58  association  chap- 
ters in  the  60  counties  wholly  within  the 
Wabash  Valley  watershed. 

Many  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  U.S.  Senators 
and  Representatives  are  charter  members  of 
the  group.  Its  president  Is  Robert  Gramel- 
spacher.  Jasper  (Ind.)  businessman  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Association  awards  were  presented  by 
Henry  J.  Wallace,  first  vice  president. 

In  accepting  the  award  for  the  Lilly  com- 
pany, Jerome  J.  Stefanlak,  Ph.  D.,  director  of 
the  Tippecanoe  Laboratories,  expressed  his 
appreciation  for  the  recognition.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  achievements  were  made 
possible  by  the  efforts  of  the  engineering  and 
technical  staff,  beaded  by  Robert  H.  L.  Howe, 
Ph.  D.,  and  the  full  cooperation  of  the  group 
assigned  to  waste  disposal. 

The  Wabaah  Valley  AssoclaUon's  citation 
states: 

"Ell  Lilly  &  Co.  has  performed  a  meri- 
torious service  in  its  effort  to  prevent  stream 
pollution  to  the  best  of  Its  oonslderable 
ability.  The  design,  construction,  open- 
tion,  and  maintenance  of  the  Tippecanoe 
Laboratortes  In  Lafayette,  which  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  p)harmaceuticals  and 
agricultural  chemicals,  are  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  modem  corporation's  efforts  to 
live  In  hcuuiony  with  Its  environment. 

"As  the  laboratorlee  were  originally  des- 
ignated, adequate  waste  treatment  facUltlea 
were  Included  as  port  of  the  building  pro- 
gram. As  the  operationa  have  been  ex- 
panded, 80  have  the  waste  treatment  fa- 
cUltlee." 

The  waste  dlspoaal  system  Installed  by  SIl 
Lilly  &  Co.  at  the  Tippecanoe  facility  oo«t 
nearly  t2  million,  and  operational  ooeta  total 
more  than  $200,000  annually.  The  company 
haa  an  active  wasite  monitoring  progivn, 
both  aibove  and  downstream  from  the  plant. 


azvd  monthly  results  are  submitted  to  the 
Iiullana  Water  Pollution  Control  Board. 

The  Tippecanoe  Laboratorlee  were  estab- 
lished In  1964  with  36  employees.  Employ- 
nvent  today  Is  more  than  300.  Seven  em- 
ployees operate  the  dt^>oeal  system  on  a  24- 
hour,  7-day-a-week  basis.  The  system  Is 
large  enough  to  handle  the  disposal  needs 
of  a  city  with  60,000  to  70,000  population. 
This  population  Is  roughly  that  of  the  cities 
of  Lafayette  and  West  Lafayette  combined. 

A  second  Indiana  company  to  be  com- 
mended by  the  Wabash  Valley  Association  la 
Ayrshire  Collieries  Corp.  of  Indianapolis.  It 
was  recognized  for  Its  strip  mine  reclama- 
tion work  in  Clay  County. 

Illinois  concerns  honored  for  water  pol- 
lution abatement  are  Marathon  Oil  Co.'s 
refinery  at  Roblnaon,  Teraco's  refinery  at 
LawrencevlUe,  and  American  Machine  & 
Foundry's  wheel  division  at  Olney. 


QI    EDUCATION— A    GOOD    INVEST- 
MENT 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
cold  wat  GI  bill,  approved  imanimously 
by  both'Houses  of  the  Congress,  Is  a  good 
"good  investment"  In  the  words  of  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Billings,  Mont., 
Gazette. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  in  this 
area,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  In  the  February  16  issue  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GI  Education  a  Good  Investment 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  Just  passed  by  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  sacrifices  made  by  serv- 
icemen In  undeclared  wars  such  as  In  Viet- 
nam and  Santo  Dpmlngo,  but  provides  edu- 
cation, housing  and  health  benefits  regard- 
less of  whether  a  man  haa  been  In  combat  or 
not.  The  wisdom  of  the  broad  scope  can  be 
questioned,  but  education  benefits  are  a  way 
of  rewarding  the  youths  who  cut  short  their 
scholastic  career  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

Most  of  the  $327  million  to  be  spent  the 
first  year  is  for  payments  of  $100  per  month 
to  cover  college  or  vocational  training,  and 
by  1970  the  yearly  outlay  Is  expected  to  reach 
$494  million.  Most  young  men  enlist  In  their 
late  teens  and  with  only  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. The  payments  will  be  an  Induce- 
ment to  continue  their  schooling  after  finish- 
ing their  service  and  thus  fit  themselves  for 
Jobs  which  more  and  more  call  for  training 
beyond  high  school. 

An  incidental  benefit  to  the  country  is  In 
the  prospect  of  these  rewards  making  mili- 
tary service  more  attractive  and  help  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  compete  with 
private  Industry  for  manpower.  Education 
aid  Is  measured  by  the  period  of  duty  and 
the  prospect  of  getting  a  college  education 
In  exchange  for  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
should  appeal  to  many  a  youth,  who  other- 
wise, for  flnancl|il  reasons,  couldn't  expect  to 
go  to  college. 


TRIBDTE  TO  THE  LATE  ADMIRAL  OP 
THE  FLEET  CHESTER  W.  NIMITZ 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  were  deeply  saddened  this 
past  weekend  by  the  death  of  the  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet.  Chester  W.  NImltE. 
Hawaii  owed  this  great  naval  oflQcer  a 
debt  which  It  could  never  repay.  Tba 
obligation  was  assumed  at  a  point  in 
space  and  time  called  the  Battle  of  &ild- 
way. 

But  Midway  wae  only  one  of  the  stars 
in  Admiral  Nlmltz'  constellation.   There 
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were  many  others — Coral  Sea,  the  Mar- 
ianas. Turkey  Shoot,  Tarawa,  Iwo  Jlma. 
to  name  a  few. 

His  staff  bristled  with  the  names  of 
great  fighting  men — Halsey,  Mltachner, 
Turner.  Spruance.  and  Klncaid.  There 
were  many  more.  Before  World  War  n 
ended,  Admiral  Nlmltz  commanded  a 
fighting  force  of  2  million  men  and  a 
thousand  ships.  Our  Nation  called  on 
this  man  In  Its  darkest  hour.  He  toc^ 
command  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  December 
31,  1941,  but  its  fighting  heart  had  been 
stilled  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Fortunately  for 
us,  Chester  W.  Nlmltz  never  ran  short  of 
adrenalin.  Slowly  but  surely,  he  began 
to  rebuild  our  Pacific  Fleet  until  It  was 
able  to  sweep  the  enemy  from  the  Pacific. 

America  will  never  forget  his  great 
deeds.    Today  we  mourn  his  passing. 


LAWYERS  AND  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  PhllUp 
D.  Hardberger.  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  has  recently  written  an  ex- 
cellent article  for  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal.  Pointing  to  several  spe- 
cific accomplishments,  Mr.  Hardberger 
describes  the  opportunities  open  to 
lawyers  in  the  Peace  Corps.  He  cites  the 
work  of  two  lawyers  in  Ethiopia,  where 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  now  maintaining  a  law 
school  which  will  soon  double  and  triple 
the  number  of  lawyers  in  that  country. 

Mr.  President.  Phil  Hardberger  is  al- 
ready known  to  many  of  us  for  his  work 
In  the  congressional  liaison  office  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  is  a  bright  and  tal- 
ented young  lawyer,  himself,  and  I  highly 
commend  his  fine  article. 

I  ask  tinanlmous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  RxcoRO  at  this  point. 
Trx  IdzK  or  mm  Piaci  Comps:   Foundino 
Pathzis  or  A  Nkw  Okob 

(No™.— Mr.  Hardb«rger  writes  of  the 
extraordinary  opportunities  open  to  yovmg 
Uwyers  who  volunteer  for  the  Peace  Corpc. 
In  Ethiopia,  for  example,  there  are  only  31 
native  lawyers  In  a  nation  of  30  million. 
In  lilalawl.  a  Peace  Corps  man  Is  serving  as 
secretary  for  a  committee  that  Is  drawing  up 
that  country's  first  complete  set  of  law  re- 
ports. Another  member  of  the  Corps  spent 
3  years  organising  and  selling  the  Idea  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  In  commu- 
nltles  that  badly  need  financial  help  for  the 
construction  of  housing.  And  In  another 
lAtln  American  country.  Peace  Corps  work- 
ara  are  organizing  legal  aid  clinics  In  a  land 
where  the  poor  have  had  no  access  at  all  to 
legal  assistance.) 

(By  Phillip  D.  Hardberger,  Kxecuttve  Secre- 
tary of  the  Peace  Corps) 

"Kvery  lawyer  wants  to  be  a  founding  fa- 
ther. These  guys  are  going  to  get  the 
chance,"  a  Peace  Corps  official  said  wistfully 
when  the  first  Peace  Corps  lawyer's  program 
was  announced.  . 

The  first  Peace  Corps  lawyers  have  now 
been  overseas  for  37  months.  They  are  not. 
of  course,  founding  fathers  In  any  literal 
sense  of  the  word  The  countries  were  al- 
ready established,  a  legal  system  of  sorts  was 
fimcUonlng  and  there  were  at  least  a  few 
IXKUgenous  lawyers.  But  compared  with  the 
opportunities  In  the  United  States  for  a 
young  lawyer,  the  overseas  assignments  were 
ftlll  extraordinarily  challenging. 

LAND   or  THX   aXJKXN    OT   SHKBA   rKlBZmS 

OPPosTumrm 
Sthlopla  Is  a  good  example  ol  the  opp<»- 
lonltlee   and   frustrations   that   Uy   before 


these  lawyers.  Ethiopia  is  the  Abyaalnla  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  reputed  home  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

The  country  has  had  a  primitive  legal  sys- 
tem for  hundreds  of  years,  but  the  system 
has  not  changed  substantially  for  hundreds 
of  years  either.  For  Instance,  the  commer- 
cial court  Is  still  the  court  of  the  market- 
place. Let  us  say  there  Is  a  dispute  over  the 
sale  of  a  goat.  The  judge  Is  a  village  elder, 
who  has  a  booth  In  the  marketplace.  The 
two  litigants  go  to  him,  pay  a  few  cents  and 
tell  their  stories.  The  elder  listens  and  de- 
cides who  is  right  and  who  Is  wrong.  That 
Is  the  end  of  the  trial.  The  judge  has  never 
seen  a  lawbook,  and  rarely  knows  how  to 
read. 

There  had  never  been  a  law  school  In  this 
country  of  30  million  people  until  September 
of  1963.  and  there  were  precious  few  lawyers. 
Even  today  there  are  only  31  native  Ethio- 
pian lawyers,  although  their  ranks  are  aug- 
mented by  another  38  expatriate  lawyers 
from  other  countries  who  are  practicing  In 
Ethiopia. 

All  this  Is  due  to  change  drastically. 
Peace  Corpe  volunteers,  along  with  other 
expatriate  teachers,  have  started  a  law  school 
that  Is  now  attended  by  90  students:  30  are 
In  the  third  year  of  training;  30  are  In  the 
second  year  and  40  others  are  In  their  first 
year.  When  the  first  class  Is  graduated  In 
1968.  It  will  double  the  number  of  Ethoplan 
lawyers  In  Ethiopia.  When  the  second  class 
Is  graduated.  In  1809,  It  will  triple  the 
number. 

But  numbers  tell  very  little  of  the  story. 
Almost  all  the  advocates  In  the  country  are 
completely  untrained  In  the  law.  Many 
judges  and  other  high-level  government 
workers  faU  Into  the  same  category.  Lawyers 
are  desperately  needed  In  all  these  areas. 

The  law  school  at  HaUe  Selassie  University 
began  Its  first  class  In  September  of  1963. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  university.  It  Is  located 
on  the  old  palace  grounds  of  Emperor  Halle 
Selassie.  The  Emperor  gave  the  ptalace  so 
that  the  university  woiUd  have  a  readymade 
physical  plant.  The  law  school  Is  boused  In 
the  Duke  of  Harar's  Impressive  palace. 

The  school  has  taken  on  the  trappings  of  a 
European  medieval  school  of  law.  It  Is  not 
only  training  students,  but  Is  serving  as  the 
center  of  the  law  for  the  entire  nation.  The 
law  journal  Is  publishing  the  first  written 
opinions  In  Ethoplan  history.  The  supreme 
covirt  judges,  many  of  whom  are  not  lawyers. 
are  taking  night  school  courses.  They  dis- 
cuss difficult  questions  of  law  In  pending 
cases  with  the  law  school  professors.  Just 
as  European  professors'  opinions  were  once 
given  great  weight  In  the  courts,  the  opin- 
ions of  these  professors  are  highly  regarded 
by  the  Ethoplan  judiciary. 

The  first  volunteer  teachers  at  the  law 
school  were  Larry  Chruch  and  Owen  Cylke. 
Cylke.  36,  was  graduated  from  Tale  Law 
School  In  1963;  Church  finished  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School 
In  the  same  year.  Both  went  Immediately 
Into  the  Peace  Corps.  Cylke  taught  real 
property  at  the  university.  Church's  sub- 
ject was  business  organisation.  They  shared 
the  teaching  of  a  legal  writing  course. 

"We  had  to  write  our  own  textbooks  and 
prepare  our  own  lessons,"  Cylke  said.  "Ova 
main  purpose  was  to  turn  out  materials  for 
future  clawes.  Most  of  our  day  was  spent 
preparing  this  material. 

"Our  first  problem  was  to  teach  the  stu- 
dents to  think  legally.  They  already  have 
a  deep  feeling  of  integrity. 

"It  Is  not  always  easy  to  teach  people 
formal  legal  concepts  who  have  been  practic- 
ing law  for  the  past  50  years.  But  they  were 
very  eager." 

COUMOK  LAW  TXXn  D*  ACITIL  CODS  UUfD 

Some  textbooks  are  available,  but  they  are 
all  of  the  American  variety:  Le.,  "Simpson  on 


Contracts,  Prosser  on  Torts."  etc.  Ethiopia 
la  a  code  country  (Its  code  was  drawn  up 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Prenchman.  Reni 
David),  so  what  Prosser  says  Is  not  neces- 
sarily the  law  In  Ethiopia.  The  volunteers 
say  that  the  American  texts  such  as  Prosser 
are  still  valuable. 

"HU  reasoning  Is  Important.  Prosser  tells 
the  students  how  to  apply  the  law.  The  In- 
dividual Judge  or  lawyer  always  has  the 
option  of  deciding  that  the  social  reasoning 
behind  a  rule  of  negligence  will  not  be  ap- 
pllcable  here,"  Church  explained. 

Since  there  were  no  written  opinions  until 
the  Peace  Corpsmen  arrived  In  Ethiopia, 
there  are  no  written  precedents.  Precedent, 
of  coxirse.  Is  not  so  Important  In  a  code 
country  anyway,  but  Ethiopian  Judges  often 
use  the  common  law  approach  rather  than 
applying  the  strict  letter  of  the  code. 

In  a  recent  supreme  court  case  contesting 
the  validity  of  a  will,  the  lawyer  oppoalng 
the  will  showed  that  It  had  been  signed  by 
only  three  witnesses.  He  pointed  out  the  ap- 
plicable section  In  the  code  which  requires 
that  there  must  be  four  witnesses  to  make 
a  will  valid.  The  court  held  that  three  wit- 
nesses were  enough  because  this  has  always 
.been  the  custom  In  Ethiopia.  The  decision 
weakened  the  code,  but  there  was  a  good 
reason  for  It.  Had  the  court  held  that  four 
witnesses  were  necessary  for  a  valid  will,  the 
ruling  would  have  Invalidated  most  of  the 
wills  In  Ethiopia. 

Lawyers  and  judges  In  the  provinces  are 
frequently  unaware  that  there  Is  a  clvU  code. 
Hence,  although  the  code  Is  officially  the  law 
of  the  land  and  la  used  In  Addis  Ababa, 
Asmara,  and  other  leading  cities,  it  Is  un- 
known In  most  of  the  country. 

The  code,  which  was  originally  written  In 
French,  has  been  translated  Into  Amharlc 
and  English.  Courts  a«e  conducted  In  both 
languages  also.  This  Is  an  added  difficulty 
for  the  students  at  the  law  school,  who  are 
often  barely  conversant  In  the  language. 
And  If  they  can  speak  English,  they  are  prob- 
ably not  used  to  wrtOng  It.  It  Is  the  Em- 
peror's wish  that  all  classes  on  the  secondary 
and  university  level  be  taught  In  English 
so  that  all  educated  Ethiopians  will  be  bi- 
lingual. The  Emperor  speaks  French  and 
Amharlc  fluently  and  has  a  smattering  of 
English. 

XMPKXZB  CrVXS  SUPPORT  TO  PKACX  CORPSMKN 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteer  lawyers  in 
Ethiopia  have  had  strong  support  from  the 
Emperor.  He  frequently  sits  In  on  faculty 
meetings  at  the  law  school  and  has  aston- 
ished the  law  students  and  their  volunteer 
Instructors  by  quietly  coming  Into  a  daai 
and  sitting  through  the  lecture. 

"Our  lEmplre  has  need.  In  Its  government 
and  In  Its  commerce,  for  well-educated 
lawyers  and  particularly  for  those  who  have 
been  training  In  their  own  university,  In 
their  own  codes  and  customs,"  the  Em- 
peror said  at  the  university's  first  convocs- 
tlon  in  1981. 

Not  all  the  volunteer  lawyers  In  Ethiopia 
are  working  In  the  law  schools.  Rhett  Gold- 
berg, a  1963  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
drafted  ordinances  for  the  capital  city. 
Addis  Ababa.  He  also  acted  as  an  adviser 
to  the  city  council  on  legal  matters  and  did 
extensive  work  on  Addis  Ababa's  first  city 
code. 

Russell  Herman,  also  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, drafted  laws  on  the  national  level  at 
the  Institute  of  Public  Administration.  He 
also  worked  on  a  codification  of  all  l«w» 
passed  by  the  Ethiopian  Parliament  or  Is- 
sued by  the  Emperor.  He  drafted  legisla- 
tion on  mining,  minimum  wages,  pharmacy, 
tinfalr  trade  practices,  pensions,  himtlng 
and  conservation. 

"Whatever  came  through  the  Prime  Mln- 
Uter's  office  went  acroea  my  desk,"  Bennsn 
says.     "You  have  to  beoome  an  expert  on 
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everything.  For  Instance,  I  btcame  more  or 
lees  an  expert  In  labor  leglslajtlon.  X  had  to. 
There  was  no  one  else  to  do  It. 

"The  few  Ethiopian  lawyers  don't  want 
to  bother  with  legislation  or  legal  drafting. 
They  become  Assistant  Ministers  and  Vice 
Ministers."  [ 

This  Is  not  the  case  In  all  b{  the  develop- 
ing nations.  In  the  old  colonial  countries 
there  are  entirely  different  prpblems.  These 
countries  have  a  sound  system  of  colonial 
IKW.  But  tribal  law  was  largely  Ignored. 
With  the  withdrawal  of  the  British,  these 
countries  were  anxious  to  rework  their  judi- 
cial systems,  weaving  together  old  tribal 
l»w  with  the  English  common  law.  There 
1«  a  strong  desire  In  countries  ell  over  Africa 
to  make  their  law  distinctively  national. 
The  volunteer  lawyers  are  helping  In  this 
effort.  Volunteers  in  the  former  colonies 
are  workmg  In  the  mlnlstrlcB  of  justice  to 
Improve  methods  of  judicial  review,  teach- 
ing in  new  law  schools  and  writing  legisla- 
tion on  a  municipal  and  national  level. 
rtmnssEt  oraduatk  wokks  oH  mai^wi  law 

Philip  Durand.  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee  Law  School,  was  a  secretary  to 
the  conmilttee  on  law  reporting  for  the 
wuthern  half  of  Malawi.  Th^re  were  only  a 
few  hundred  pages  of  cases  covering  the 
years  from  1923  (when  the  reports  began) 
until  1952,  when  the  Federatloh  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland  Law  Reports  began. 

"The  first  task  was  going  through  all  cases 
to  1922  and  deciding  which  eases  were  still 
good  law  and  deleting  those  which  have  been 
ovemiled,"  Durand  says. 

"Ahead  lay  comparison  of  cases  for  com- 
pleteness, correlation  of  aU  statutory  changes, 
rewriting  of  headnotes.  editing  of  cases  to 
delete  extraneous  material,  preparation  of 
Indices  and  cross-reference  tables,  and  every- 
thing else  that  West  or  Callajghan  or  Com- 
merce Clearing  House  can  do  $o  much  better 
and  faster."  | 

Nor  were  Durand's  problem^  solved  at  this 
point.  There  was  still  the  matter  of  finances. 
Durand  had  to  arrange  this  through  the 
Malawi  Government  and  from  independent 
•ources.  He  also  had  to  make  contact  with 
publishers,  negotiate  contracts,  and  read 
proof. 

■This  was  the  type  of  Job  which  has  to 
turn  Into  a  long-range  project  with  a  definite 
iMflble  goal,  or  the  frustrations  would  be 
•aormous."  said  Dtirand.  "It  Is  rather  dlffl- 
cult  to  read  cases  all  day  long  Just  to  find  out 
wnat  they  say;  yet.  when  I  left.  I  took  with 
Bw  published  volumes  and  c»n  say  'This  I 
7^^,  ^^^-  ^"^^  "  remains  Ift  Malawi  as  a 
tMgble  sample  of  3  years  which  were  not 

Durand's  feelings  are  ehare4  by  the  other 
auomey  volunteers.  Including  some  whose 
joos  are  qtUte  different 

Jnl^°'^f*.^*=*''^^y'  *  ^»«3  graduate  of  St. 
John  s  University  School  of  Law.  served  as  an 
m^HXJtor  of  native  courts  in  northern  Nl- 
iwa^  His  official  Job  was  to  Inspect  court 
records  and  Investigate  particular  complaints 
that  come  Into  the  Ministry  of  Justice 

But  my  real  Job  was  to  train  the  Judicial 

tof  ni^^'  ?°'^^''  "*y»  McCarthy.  "I  went 
»a  provincial  center  each  month  and  gave  a 

3  IT"^  ^°°  ^"»*  ^"""^  anything)  to 
wu^  Jl"  °*"^'  authority  brought  the 
^personnel   la   the   area   that    needed 

wiTM.n?'*  ^^***™  ^°'^-  the  Commissioner 
»ver  th"^  *  ^°^^  °'  inspectkir-teachers  to 
rtZ!  *  ?°"**'  teaching  the  basic  mate- 
dvnn^^  *'*^*'  <='l^'ial  procedure  and 
rewiS^  •  "***  "^'^  admljrustratlon  and 

ai?.f  *Z!^"  ^*"  *^*  *'^«*  a*  t^^o.  Nigeria. 
•M  It  worked  well.    Ten  of  tl^ano  courts 

^^,T  V  *>*°8ether)  now  have  at  least 
"«"  Clerk  who  knows  how  to  nm  »  court. 


CmCAOO    MAK    SXLLS   SATINOS    AND   LOAN 
COMPANIES 

The  only  formal  projects  for  lawyers  that 
the  Peace  Corps  has  are  In  Africa.  However, 
lawyers  are  working  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  For  Instance,  In  Latin  America,  vol- 
unteer lawyers  are  organizing  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

The  first  volunteer  lawyer  to  work  in  this 
area  was  Bruce  Pattner,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School 
In  I960  and  who  worked  In  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  before 
entering  the  Peace  Corps.  Pattner's  Job  was 
to  go  Into  Peruvian  villages  and  explain  to 
the  communities'  leading  businessmen  how  a 
savings  and  loan  company  works.  Most  of 
the  buBlnesmen  were  not  familiar  with  the 
savings  and  loan  idea,  so  the  explanation  also 
took  some  selling.  Pattner  would  explain 
what  the  organization  would  do,  what  the 
requirements  of  the  Peruvian  law  were  and 
what  advantages  the  program  had  for  the 
community  and  the  directors. 

If  Pattner  could  enlist  the  businessmen's 
support,  the  rest  of  the  community  would 
usually  go  along  with  the  Idea.  Pattner  and 
his  Peruvian  associates  wotild  then  draw  up 
the  charter,  prepare  the  necessary  documents 
and  take  them  to  Lima  for  approval  by  the 
national  parent  bank  which  would  grant 
the  charter.  But  Pattner's  work  was  still 
not  done.  He  had  to  help  the  fiedgUng  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  set  up  accounting 
systems  and  work  with  them  until  the  first 
loans  were  made. 

"We  prepared  everything  In  simple  lan- 
guage. And  we  kept  the  documentation  to 
a  minimum,"  Pattner  explained. 

Before  Pattner  left  Peru,  he  had  set  up 
16  functioning  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, an  invaluable  aid  to  the  country's 
housing  program  since  the  loans  were  used 
for  much-needed  construction.  Pattner  also 
acquired  valuable  experience  In  the  legal 
problems  of  International  banking  and  con- 
struction. 

He  Is  now  working  In  Washington,  D.C., 
for  a  law  firm  that  specializes  in  savings  and 
loan  work  In  Latin  America. 

While  Pattner  was  overseas,  he  also  worked 
in  his  rpare  time  setting  up  legal  aid  cen- 
ters, something  that  is  vitally  needed  In 
almost  all  of  the  developing  nations.  In 
most  of  them  today,  there  is  practically  no 
protection  for  the  Indigent  defendant. 

INCSEDIBLX    RtnCAN    ATBOCnTES    IN    A    JAIL 

As  another  volunteer  lawyer  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica said  of  the  Jail  In  his  community: 

"The  Jail  contains  some  of  the  most  In- 
credible human  atrocities  any  of  us  have 
ever  seen  In  our  white  American  lives.  It 
is  filled  to  overflowing,  and  every  one  of  the 
prisoners  Is  mestizo  (Indian)  and  poor;  the 
rich  buy  their  way  out  If  they  ever  get  In. 
Many  have  never  been  tried,  most  have  no 
!dea  when  their  terms  will  end,  and  a  few 
have  no  idea  on  what  charge  they  were  com- 
mitted. If  there  was  any  doubt  about  their 
innocence  when  they  entered,  there  Is  none 
about  their  corruption  if  they  are  ever  lucky 
enough  to  leave.  They  live  like  homo- 
sexual pigs,  and  are  forgotten  by  the  world 
outside  which  worries  more  about  construct- 
ing a  nicer  Jail  than  rehabilitating  and  de- 
fending the  human  decay  Inside." 

The  lawyer  who  wrote  the  above  report  is 
o.lso  setting  up  a  legal  aid  society  composed 
of   lawyers   and   university   law   students. 

Similar  work  is  being  done  by  volunteer 
lawyers  who  are  participating  in  community 
development  projects.  These  projects  are 
basically  designed  to  teach  democracy  on  a 
local  level.  The  volunteer's  first  Job  Is  to 
get  the  pec^le  In  the  community  to  recog- 
nize a  common  problem.  He  then  acts  as  a 
catalyst  to  get  the  community  to  work  to- 
gether In  the  solving  of  that  problem. 


Community  development  la  not  strictly 
speaking  a  legal  Job,  but  a  lawyer's  experi- 
ence In  working  with  people  and  organiaa- 
tions  Is  a  valuable  asset.  It  is  a  Job  of  prac- 
tical politics.  The  lawyer  who  works  In 
conmiunlty  development  will  probably  find 
that  he  himself  grows  along  with  the  com- 
munity.   

As  one  community  development^  lawver 
said:  ,^^-^^ 

"I  found  It  takes  a  oonsclotis  persistence  to 
attend  4-  and  &-hour  night  sessions  once  a 
week  for  months  and  months;  to  stay  with 
my  host  country  associates  from  morning  to 
night  In  the  barriadas,  attending  ceremonies, 
socializing,  and  then  to  ask  for  more  by  meet- 
ing with  them  informally  each  day  during 
the  week.  The  commtuiity  organiser  must 
have  the  ability  to  be  aware  of  the  overall 
form  and  movement  of  Influence  among  Its 
constituent  parts.  He  must  be  able  to  sense 
who  is  Influential  and  who  is  not,  which  is- 
sues are  influential  and  how  they  are  liffluen- 
tlal.  and  which  are  not.  Still  more,  he  must 
see  how  to  manipulate  his  position  and  those 
of  others;  that  is,  he  must  be  able  to  shape 
his  participation  in  that  Institution  accord- 
ing to  that  awareness." 

Lawyers  are  now  being  accepted  for  com- 
munity development  projects  in  Bolivia. 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Venezuela,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Nepal. 

Whatever  kind  of  Job  a  lawyer  has  with 
the  Peace  Corpe,  he  will  gain  Invaluable  expe- 
rience. Not  every  volunteer  lawyer  can  be  a 
founding  father,  but  he  can  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  has  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  people  of  a  village 
or  a  nation. 

Martin  Oleason.  a  graduate  of  Loyola  Law 
School,  taught  law  at  the  University  of 
Nigeria  at  Nsukka  during  his  Peace  Corps 
tour.  He  U  now  working  In  Washington  as 
the  legislative  counsel  to  Senator  PAtn.  Doug- 
las. A  few  months  ago.  he  received  this 
letter  from  a  former  student: 

"Deab  Maktin:  Since  the  day  you  left  us 
flnally.  our  memories  of  you  have  always 
filled  our  hearts.  During  our  conversation 
whenever  we  think  of  our  discussion  class 
we  remember  face  and  humor.  We  remember 
your  discussion  on  Bracton.  Holmes,  Axistlne, 
Dugult  and  many  other  eminent  Jurists.  Nor 
can  I  forget  your  good  gestures  and  deter- 
mination to  acquaint  yourself  with  our  dlf- 
flcultles  even  when  others  like  yourself  would 
go  on  enjoying  themselves. 

"Oood  Intentions  of  those  around  us  have 
always  equipped  us  with  good  memories  of 
them  even  when  they  must  have  left  us  for 
the  other  part  of  the  globe.  They  remind  vm 
how  possible  it  is  to  bridge  up  the  possible 
gaps  which  had  hitherto  ^existed  between  the 
people  of  this  part  of  the  world  and  the 
Americas.  The  Peace  Corps  venture  I  take  as 
the  greatest  attempt  at  restoring  imderstand- 
Ing  between  people  of  this  country  and  the 
United  States.  These  men  and  women  have 
done  a  duty  which  gold  and  dollar  have  failed 
to  accomplish.  Gold  and  doUar  have  each 
attempted  this  through  aid  but  failed  be- 
cause they  faUed  to  find  the  real  human 
need.  •   •  • 

"Best  wishes  from  the  law  student  you 
liked."  ' 


FLOOD  DISASTER  REPAIR,  ORECJON 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  almost 
on  the  eve  of  Christmas  1964  a  terrible 
flood  struck  the  Pacific  Northwest,  caus- 
ing trraaendous  damage. 

The  entire  delegation  of  the  affected 
States,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  a^d 
California  Joined  together  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Public  V^orfcs  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  long-term  Federal  cor- 
rective action  was  taken. 
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However,  the  real  Job  of  repairing  the 
flood  damage  fell  on  the  people  In  the 
affected  areas.  Private  citizens  and  pub- 
lic officials  worked  in  a  common  effort  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  this  catastrophic 
flood. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  a  letter  I  received  from  Pacific 
Logging  Congress  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Carwln  A.  WooUey,  and  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  this  organization 
at  its  56th  congress  at  Portland,  Oreg.. 
as  mentioned  in  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PACmC  LOCOINO  CONGKZSS, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  January  6,  1966. 
Hoc.  Watnz  Mosax, 
i;.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okab  Sknatok  Morsc:  It  Is  a  pleasiire  to 
enclose  herewith  an  ofBclal  copy  of  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Paclflc  Logging  Con- 
gress at  Its  56tb  annual  sessions  In  Portland, 
Oreg.,  November  8-10.  1965. 

Your  attention  Is  requested  to  Resolution 
No.  8  which  commends  you  for  your  lead- 
ership In  securing  passage  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act.  Please  be 
assured  that  our  people  are  well  aware  and 
deeply  appreciative  of  your  energetic  and 
effective  endeavors  In  their  behalf. 

We  think  you  may  also  find  Resolutions 
Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  9.  and  10  of  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

Pacific  LooaiMO  Cokgrks8, 
Oak  WIN  A.  Woollkt, 

executive  Vice  President. 

RBSOLTrnoNs  or  th«  66th  Pacific  Loggino 

CoNGRKSa 

(Adopted  by  majority  vote  of  the  Paclflo 
Logging  Congress  membership,  convened 
at  its  56th  sessions.  Portland.  Oreg., 
November  10, 1S6A) 

RKSOLTTnON    NO.    i:     NATUXAL    BKATTrT 

The  Pacific  Logging  Congress,  proud  of  the 
contribution  its  members  have  been  making 
since  IJWfi  to  the  western  economy,  reepect- 
fully  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  western 
delegations  in  Congress  that  tens  of  mllllODS 
of  acres  of  beautiful,  green,  growing,  young 
forests  which  have  followed  our  timber 
harvest  in  the  last  century  attest  along  every 
major  roadside  in  the  West,  through  forest 
areas,  that  logging  dose  not  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  country.  The  intrinsic  beauty 
of  steadily  employed  people  In  communities 
Is  just  as  important  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  as  natural  beauty.  We  pray 
and  petition,  as  free,  tazpaylng  cltisens.  that 
our  Congressmen  and  Senators  examine 
every  legislative  proposal  which  would  pre- 
vent us  from  practicing  forestry  and  give  It 
the  kind  of  consideration  intelligent  man 
give  to  solving  the  other  problems  of  th* 
Nation. 

KBBOLXmON    MO.    n:    TSXK    PAKIC    ANNimflABT 


The  nationwide  forest  Industry  sponsored 
tree  farm  program  which  originated  In  the 
Paclflc  Northwest,  will  mark  Its  26th  anni- 
versary in  1066. 

This  is  the  moat  outstanding  sustained 
oonservatlon  effort  ever  conducted  under 
private  sponsorship. 

By  this  resolution  the  Paclflc  Logging  Con- 
grees  requests  that  the  Postmaster  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States  issue  a  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  this  most  significant  conser- 
vation milestone;  and  encoiirages  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Paclflc  Logging  Congress  to  renew 
their  active  Interest  In  this  program,  and 
support  the  silver  anniversary  celebration  to 


be  held  at  Montesano,  Wash.,  on  May  21, 
1966. 

BEBOLunoN  NO.  m:  axDWooo  skcion  kxcksa- 
TioN  AcquismoN 

The  Paclflc  Logging  Congress  recognizes 
the  strong  public  lnt««st  In  the  preservation 
of  stands  of  old-growth  redwood  trees  for 
park  purposes. 

The  Paclflc  Logging  Congress  recognizes 
the  growing  need  for  recreation  use  of  forest 
lands. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Paclflc  Logging 
Congress  that  acquisition  of  a  large  area  of 
redwood  forest  land  for  National  and  State 
parks  is  unnecessary  either  to  preserve  old- 
growth  redwoods  or  to  provide  needed  recrea- 
tional development. 

Such  acquisition  would  seriously  jeopardize 
the  economy  of  the  redwood  region. 

Additional  development  of  existing  State 
redwood  parks  is  necessary  and  desirable, 
but  only  minor  acquisition  of  land  is  needed 
to  accomplish  this:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  The  Pacific  Logging  Congress  op- 
poses large-scale  acquisition  of  redwood  tim- 
berland  for  National  or  State  parks  and  gives 
Its  full  endorsement  to  the  Redwood  Park 
and  Recreation  Plan  as  proposed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  redwood  region  to  open  260,000 
acres  of  private  land  to  public  recreation  and 
to  make  available  8.000  acres  of  redwood-type 
land  for  State  acquisition. 

RESOLCTION   NO.  IV :    NOXTH  CASCAOCS  AKXA 

Whereas  the  North  Cascades  Area  of  Wash- 
ington State,  and  its  resources,  are  vital  to 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens of  adjacent  communltlea,  the  State  and 
the  Nation. 

Further,  the  boundaries  of  a  proposed 
North  Cascades  National  Park  will  exclude 
substantial  acreage  of  commercial  timber- 
lands,  now  administered  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, from  full  multiple  use. 

Whereas  certain  extreme  preservation 
groups  have  designs  on  significant  additional 
conmiercial  timberland  acreage  in  the  Oregon 
and  Washington  Cascades  for  inclusion  In 
parks  or  other  single  use  areas. 

Further,  one  of  these  groups  has  devoted 
large  sums  to  Uie  development  of  films, 
books,  and  other  media  containing  gross 
misrepresentation  and  distortion  of  facts 
relevant  to  multiple-use  land  management, 
which  have  been  disseminated  with  some 
effect  to  the  general  public. 

In  light  of  these  developments:  Be  it 
therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Pacific  Logging  Congress, 
That  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture are  hereby  petitioned  to  have  imder- 
taken  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  an  inde- 
pendent social  economic  study  of  the  affected 
North  Cascades  area  before  any  action  is 
taken  which  would  cause  further  withdraw- 
als of  any  acreage  from  the  status  of  unre- 
served multiple  use;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Logging  Congress  re- 
quest termination  of  moratoriums  on  multi- 
ple use  of  commercial  forest  lands. 

RXSoLtrnoN     no.     vm:     commkndation     to 

WCSTXRN    CONOaXSSIONAL    DXLBOATION 

The  Pacific  Logging  Congress  commends 
the  congressional  delegations  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  California,  and  Idaho  for  their 
prompt  action  in  securing  the  pasMige  of  the 
Paclflc  Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act,  which 
gave  the  much  needed  relief  to  the  forest 
industries  for  the  restoration  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice roads  caused  by  last  December's  disastrous 
storms,  and  more  particularly  acknowledges 
the  assistance  of  Senator  Watns  Moasx  of 
Oregon,  and  Congressman  Hakold  Johnson 
of  California  for  their  leadership  in  securing 
passage  In  their  respective  Houses. 

KKsoLunoN  NO.  nc:  smcrACK  appkaisai,  bkaix 

WOOD 


Whereas  the  contractual  requirement  to 
harvest  the  forest  to  eloee  utUlsatlon  stand- 


ards will  increase  the  cost  of  logging  and 
reduce  sales  income  of  the  logger  relative  to 
these  costs. 

And  whereas  the  present  stiunpage  apprais- 
al procedures  when  applied  to  timber  sales, 
which  are  under  small  wood  recovery  stand- 
ards does  not  give  appropriate  recognition 
to  the  reduced  margin  between  sales  and  cost 
and,  therefore,  results  In  stumpage  becoming 
a  larger  share  of  the  margin  and  a  penalty 
against  close  utilization. 

And  whereas  the  announced  policy  of  the 
Government  was  to  avoid  an  Increased  Impact 
of  stumpage  upon  operators  who  elect  the  re- 
covery of  small  wood. 

We  recommend  that,  stumpage  appraisal 
procedtu-es  should  be  amended  to  insure 
that  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  whole  forest 
to  the  close  utilization  standard  is  Included  in 
stumpage  appraisal  and  the  negative  conver- 
sion return  resulting  from  harvest  of  small 
wood  be  given  appropriate  recognition  in 
determining  the  stumpage  assessed  against 
the  pairticular  timber  sale  being  appraised. 

BESOLUTION    NO.   X:    TUiBXH   APPKAISALS 

Whereas  the  Timber  Appraisal  Review 
Committee  reconunended  that  an  indepyend- 
ent  competent  economic  study  be  made  of 
the  entire  subject  of  profit-and-rlsk  ratios 
used  in  Forest  Service  timber  appraisals,  and 

Whereas  this  study  has  as  yet  not  been 
initiated, 

Therefore  we  recommend  that  Industry  and 
the  Forest  Service  Join  together  In  financing 
such  a  study  by  an  impartial  organization. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Pacific  Logging  Con- 
gress mentioned  the  work  done  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  able 
Congressman  from  California  [Mr.  Har- 
old Johnson]. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  we  were 
members  of  a  team — a  team  which 
worked  effectively  for  the  people  of  a 
stricken  area.  In  the  Senate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
especially  the  chairman.  Senator  Mc- 
Namara,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  were  Instrumental 
in  obtaining  hearings  and  action  on  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act. 

The  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  especially  Chairman  Hayden 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  were  most  understanding  in 
their  considerable  efforts  to  provide  the 
needed  money.  Likewise,  we  In  the 
Northwest  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
their  counterparts  in  the  House. 

On  behalf  of  all  who  worked  to  secure 
passage  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Disaster 
Relief  Act  I  express  appreciation  to  the 
Pacific  Logging  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  three 
letters  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  dated  December  8 
and  20.  1965,  and  January  18,  1966,  on 
progress  on  flood-damage  repair  on  BLM 
roads  in  western  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobb, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DXPAETJiXNT  OF  THX  lNT«BIO«, 

BmxAt7  OF  Land  Manaoemknt, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  $.  1965. 
Hon.  Watne  Mobsx. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAa  SxNATOB  Morse:  In  response  to  Mr- 
Berg's  requeet  of  December  3.  we  are  enclos- 
ing a  statement  concerning  the  BLM  program 
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of  dKaster  reUef  for  Oregon.    Your  interest 
m  this  vital  program  is  appredlated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ElTGENE  V.  Oqmwalt 
(For  Charles  H.  Stoddand,  Director) . 

statement     for     senator     mobse,     pacific 
Northwest  Disaster  Reliev,  Orioon 

In  addition  to  provisions  foi;  Increased  au- 
thorization under  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
md  for  restoration  of  forest  devlopment 
roads  and  trails  under  the  jurlGdlction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Public  Law  8&-41 
(Paclflc  Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1965)  authorized  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior  to  reimburse  timber  sale 
contractors,  or  otherwise  arrange  to  bear  road 
and  trail  reconstruction  costs,  for  a  portion 
of  the  requirements  to  place  roads,  for  which 
the  contractors  were  responsible.  In  substan- 
tially the  same  condition  as  eidsted  prior  to 
tba  flood. 

The  act  also  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  grant  any  public  land  entry- 
man  additional  time  in  which  to  comply  with 
any  provisions  of  law  If  the  entrjrman  had 
been  prevented  from  compliance  by  the  flood 
situation. 

Supplemental  appropriation  bills  for  fvmds 
needed  for  emergency  road  repair  and  recon- 
itructlon  are  tabulated  on  enclosure  No.  1. 
t  Enclosures  Nos.  2  and  3  furnish  statistics 
on  damage  to  BLM  transportattlon  systems  In 
western  Oregon. 

[Enclosure  1] 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Appropriation 

Bills  Supported  by  Senator  'Morse,  Which 

Were  Passed  as  a  Direct  EEsult  of  the 

Northwest  Floods  ; 

I 
Supplemental     for    fiscal    yeRt 

1966  (PX.  89-16):  I  I 

Emergency    road    repair    aud 

reconstruction,  western  Or^» 

gon 4.  »$8,  500,  000 

Public      Land      Development! 
roads   and    trails — LiquldR* 
tlon  of  contract  authority.        '600,000 
Supplemental     for    fiscal    yeRf 
1966     (PI..     80-309)  :     Emer^ 
gency  road  repair  and  reco^^ 
structlon,  western  Oregon.-i*    •  6, 320, 000 
'As  of  Dec.  1.  1965,  It  is  estimated  that  90 
percent  of  this  program  has  been  accom- 
plished. 
'  1190.000  of  this  was  for  eastern  Oregon. 
'These  funds  became  available  to  the  field 
on  Dec.  2.  1965.     A  firm  program  has  been 
prepared  and  it  Is  anticipated  that  fimds 
available  will  be  fully  obligated  by  June  30, 
1066. 

[Enclosure  3]    ! 
Flood  Damage  Estimate  on  BLM  Roads  in 
Oregon  Dt;E  to  the  DxcEi^aER  1964-Jan- 
uart  1965  Floods 

Road  miles.  1.444. 
Bridges  and  major  culverts,  f$, 
ToUl    estimated    flood    damage    to    BLM 
roads  in  western  Oregon,  $16,100,000. 

[SNCLOeTTRE  3] 

F"x»  Damage   Estimates   on   Oregon   Tim- 

Ba  Purchaser  Roads  on  BLM  Timber  Sale 

Contracts  in  Force  at  tub  Time  of  the 

Drcember  1964-Januart   1965  Flood 

Number  of  sales  Involved ».  2M 

Total  volume  of  sales  (thousaiii 

board  feet) ...^       1,215,804 

Bid  value  of  timber  In  sales. ►.  t3(f,  930,  606 
Appraised   cost   of   timber   sajte 

roads l^    $7,709,000 

value  of  road  accompUsbmebt 

by  timber  purchasers  at  time 

of  flood ...,^     $6,676,000 

*^UJTent  estimated  cost  of  reptUr 

of   damage    to    timber    puT'' 

<**«er  roads  that  will  be  a»>- 

•uaed    by    the    Oovemment 

ander  regular  appropriationB,        $360, 000 


ITjS.     Department    of     trb     In- 
terior, BtmEATT  OF  Land  Manaob- 

MZNT, 

Washington,  D.C,  December  20, 196S. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  Is  a  progress 
report  in  further  response  to  your  November 
15  letter  on  flood  damage  road  restoration. 

Recently  my  office  and  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  have  met,  both  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field,  for  a  review  of  progress. 
The  results  have  been  excellent  in  achieving 
a  number  of  procedural  changes  which  will 
increase  the  progress  on  their  vital  pro- 
gram. 

The  Btu-eau  of  Public  Roads  Is  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management's  road  construction 
arm.  We  decide  where  the  roads  are  needed, 
the  purjKDse  to  be  served,  the  type  of  road 
needed  and  the  schedule  for  construction. 
BPR  does  the  design,  lets  the  contract,  after 
we  approve  the  final  design,  and  supervises 
the  contract. 

The  flood  damage  did  create  an  extremely 
heavy  workload  for  both  agencies.  However, 
Initial  emergency  repair  action  was  prompt 
and .  effective.  Not  one  of  our  timber  pur- 
chasers was  adversely  affected  nor  was  mul- 
tiple-use of  our  lands  curtailed  during  the 
spring,  summer,  or  fall. 

Work  has  gone  forward  on  flood  damstge 
restoration  work  and  while  there  have  been 
4Some  delays,  these  have  not  been  of  a  nature 
which   produced   significant  adverse   opera- 
tional results. 

The  damage  done  to  all  road  systems  in 
Oregon  was  so  extensive  that  after  needed 
Initial  repairs  it  was  necessary  to  schedule 
final  reconstruction  at  a  slower  pace  and 
to  Integrate  it  with  regular  work. 

We  expect,  however,  to  have  completed 
all  surveys  and  road  designs,  to  have  prac- 
tically all  contracts  let,  and  to  have  substan- 
tially obligated  regular  and  flood  damage 
funds  by  next  June  30,  barring  a  repetition 
of  floods  this  winter. 

Tour  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
were  timely  because  they  accelerated  a  re- 
view we  had  started  last  spring  deulgned  to 
overhaul  this  program. 

We  would  like  your  permission  to  delay 
supplying  the  report  requested  by  January 
7  until  about  January  15 — then  the  record 
you  seek  as  of  December  31  will  be  available 
and  our  report  to  you  can  be  complete  as  of 
that  date. 

The  flood  damage  disrupted  our  road  sys- 
tem, complicated  maintenance  schedules  and 
threw  a  large  unexpected  workload  on  our 
field  people.  Our  engineers  and  mainte- 
nance crews  put  in  many  extra  days  and 
hours  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  fiood  but 
since  then  in  an  effort  to  cope  with  this  un- 
precedented problem.  The  Bureau's  road 
program  is  relatively  small  and  it  is  heavily 
concentrated.  However,  our  review  shows 
that  our  field  forces  responded  very  well  to 
the  demands  placed  upon  them. 

The  report  we  will  make  in  January  will 
supply  precise  figures  on  performance  which 
will  demonstrate  the  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  H.   Stoddard, 

Director. 

VS.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Land  Manaoement, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  further  response 
to  yoiu-  November  16.  1966,  letter  we  have 
compiled  ctirrent  data  pertaining  to  the 
status  of  the  entire  road  program  in  western 
Oregon. 


The  joint  BLM-BPR  meetings  mentioned 
In  our  December  20,  1966,  letter  have  proven 
to  be  quite  fruitful.  Several  procedural 
changes  have  been  adopted  (operational  and 
fiscal)  which  have  resulted  in  increased 
efficiency  and  progress.  Some  of  the  more 
significant  actions  resulting  from  the  meet- 
ings We  : 

L'TThe  BLM  State  Director,  Oregon  and  the 
BPR  regional  engineer,  region  8,  are  develop- 
ing fiow  charts  which  will  describe  in  full 
the  basic  procedures  Involved  in  both  agen- 
cies in  implementing  the  road  program. 

2.  Changes  In  fiscal  procedures  have  been 
initiated  which  will  reduce  the  size  of  al- 
lotted but  tuiobllgated  balances.  This 
change  will  free  certain  funds  which  have 
been  unobligated,  but  not  available. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
developed  a  3 -year  road  program  for 
submission  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
This  win  enable  BPR  to  do  a  better  job  of 
planning  its  overall  workload  and  hopefully 
will  result  in  more  timely  letting  of  BLM 
contracts. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have  appointed 
liaison  men  to  be  the  principal  points  of  day- 
to-day  contact  for  operational  purposes. 
These  men  have  prepared  an  advertising 
schedule  covering  both  regular  and  flood 
damage  programs  that  is  designed  to  meet 
our  goal  of  June  30,  1966.  In  addition,  BPR 
has  Indicated  that  firm  estimates  of  costs 
for  the  entire  road  program  will  be  available 
February  1,  1966.  Both  agencies  will  then 
consult  on  the  balance  of  funds  that  may  be 
needed  to  complete  flood  damage  work. 

5.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have  agreed  to 
conduct  joint  quarterly  meetings  to  discuss 
thestatusof  the  road  program.  There  will  be 
a  major  annual  meeting  and  the  Interim  ses- 
sions will  be  designed  to  discuss  the  details 
of  the  ongoing  program  including  program 
emphasis  and  operational  requirements.  The 
flrst  meeting  will  be  held  on  January  25,  1966. 
We  believe  these  meetings  and  the  procedural 
changes  mentioned  above  will  improve  the 
functioning  of  both  Bureaus  in  carrying  out 
this  important  program. 

Enclosures  1  and  2  are  tabulations  on  the 
status  of  the  BLM  road  program  and  the  to- 
tal O.  &  C.  Grant  Land  Fund  as  of  December 
31,    1965. 

The  unobligated  balance  at  any  particular 
point  during  a  fiscal  year  does  not  reflect  the 
actual  situation.  Under  our  system  a  certain 
amount  of  the  unobligated  balance  is  always 
in  the  allotted  status.  Funds  in  this  cate- 
gory are  in  the  pipeline  and  are  earmarked 
for  specific  projects.  Therefore,  allotted 
money  will  appear  in  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance, but  It  is  not  In  reality  available. 

The  minus  figure  (-$358,107)  shown  In 
column  3  of  enclosure  1  Indicates  the  amount 
which  is  required  prior  to  award  of  contract. 
The  additional  funds  are  being  transferred 
from  receipts  earned  during  the  second  quar- 
ter fiscal  year  1966. 

The  available  balance  ($7,026,414)  which  is 
the  amount  that  remains  unallotted  and  un- 
obligated (column  8,  enclostire  1)  is  still 
quite  high  because  the  fiscal  year  1966  sup- 
plemental ($6,320,000)  did  not  become  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  December  2,  1966. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Mamigement  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have  jointly  prepared 
project  schedules  that  should  enable  us  to 
have  all  flood  damage  and  regular  program 
contracts  let  by  next  June  80,  barring  a 
repetition  of  floods  this  winter. 

Please  refer  to  our  letter  of  December  8. 
1966,  for  Information  on  the  Paclflc  North- 
west Disaster  Relief  Act.    The  data  supplied 
at  that  time  is  still  current. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Chari,es  H.  Stoddard, 

Director. 

Enclosures. 
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• 

Roads 

Regular  appropriation 

Supplemental  storm  damage 

• 

(1) 

Bureau  of 
Land  Man- 
agement 

(J) 

Bureau  of 
PubUc  RomU 

(3) 

Subtotal 
(4) 

Bureau  of 
Land  Man- 
agement 

(8) 

Bureau  of 
Public  Roads 

(«) 

Subtotal 
(7) 

Grand  total 
(8) 

TTiuihligKt^  tMilanci>  /line  !tO  \9Mi 

878,724 
496,976 

2.618,060 
2,697,427 

3. 190, 784 
8,198.408 

1,184,073 

4,084,443 
6.320,000 

8, 218,  Slfi 
6,320,000 

8,409,300 

Additional  avallabiUty 

9.513,408 

Total  ayallable  to  Dec.  M.  IM6 

1,071,700 
433,330 

6,812.487 
2,048,722 

6.384,187 
2.482.062 

1,184.073 
867.348 

10,884.443 
2,300,477 

11,888,816 
2,767.722 

.       17,922.703 

ObUgatkms  through  Dec.  81, 1968 

8,249,774 

Unobligated  balance,  Dec.  31, 19e6 

6W.S70 

8.268,766 
8,621,873 

8.902.188 
8.631.872 

616,828 


8,183,966 
2,026,643 

8. 770, 794 
2,028,643 

12,672,939 

Allotted  but  not  obligated 

8,647,618 

Available  balance,  Dec.  SI,  19SB 

638,870 
474,038 

(-888,107) 
8,182,678 

280,268 
8.686,806 

616,838 

6,138,838 

6,748,181 

7,028,414 

Anticipated  additional  availability 

3,6S8,{«t 

Total  available  (or  balance  of  year       

1,112, 3<a 

2,834,466 

3,986,889 

616.828 

6,128,338 

6,746,181 

10,682.010 

FiicaX  year  1966  ttatua  of  0.  d  C.  ffranl  lands  funds  as  of  Dec.  SI, 

1965 

Regular  Bureau  of  l4uid  Management  appropriation 

Supplemental  storm  damage 

Forest 
Service- 
Share  of 
O.  A  C. 

funds    1 

ROMlS 

Other 

* 

Bureau  of 
Land 

Manage- 
ment 

Bureau  Of 
Public 
Roads 

Subtotal 

Forest  de- 
velopment 
ana  pro- 
tection. 
Bureau  of 

Land 
Manage- 
ment 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance. 
Bureau  of 

Land 
Manage- 
ment and 
Bureau  of 
Public 
Roads 

Subtotal 

Total 
reguUr  ■ 

Bureau  of 
Land 

Manage- 
ment 

Bureau  of 
Public 
Roads 

Total 

storm 

damage 

Grand 
total 

Unobligated  balance  Jnna  30, 
1966 

578.724 
496.076 

2, 618, 060 
2,997,427 

8,190,784 
3,193,403 

185,264 
1.123,046 

164.208 
368,000 

849.462 
1.488.046 

8,540.246 
4.681.444 

1.18i073 

4,084,448 

6,830.000 

8. 318. 816 
6.820,000 

018,048 

4H281 

9,671707 

AddlUonal  availability 

U.  488. 730 

Total  available  to  Dae.  31. 
1966 

1,071,700 
4a,  880 

6.812,487 
3.048,732 

e,8H187 
3.482,052 

1,806,300 
1,062.365 

620,308 
142,036 

1.837.608 
1,208,200 

8,221.895 
3,687,362 

1,184.073 
667,346 

10,384,443 
2. 200, 477 

11.688.816 
2, 767, 722 

1, 370, 226 
868,462 

21,180,417 

ObUgatlooa  thronch   Dec   81, 

7,323,436 

Unobligated  balance  Dec. 
31,  1966 

638,370 

3,263,765 
8.621,872 

8,902.136 
8,621,873 

346,088 

886,273 
178.488 

632,806 
178.488 

4.834.443 

3.800.860 

616,828 

8, 183, 966 
2,036,648 

8,770.704 
3.006.643 

601,764 

18.807,001 

Allotted  but  not  obUgated 

8,826,003 

Available  balance  Dec.  81, 
•   1966... 

688,870 
474.028 

(-868,107) 
8.182,673 

380,368 
8.686.896 

346.088 
476,964 

207,786 
435,000 

483,820 
911,954 

734.083 
4.868.680 

616,838 

6.138,838 

6,748.161 

601.764 
020.719 

7,980,  ogg 

Anticipated    additional    avalU 
ability 

8,48»,28» 

Total  available  Itar  balance 
of  year 

i.ii2,sn 

a.82i4«6 

8.036.860 

7^.969 

642,786 

1.366,774 

6.803.633 

618,828 

6.128,838 

6.748.161 

1.422.483 

13,470.2fi7 

Tatwt  Service 

-1,422,483 

Total  remainder  available 
to  Bureau  of  Land  Mkn- 
agemant 

12,047,784 

■  Exclusive  of  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Director 
Stoddard  I5  to  be  commended  for  the 
review  he  has  given  the  worlc  being  done 
to  restore  damage. 

Last  fall  when  the  Congress  was  con- 
sidering the  further  fimds  needed  to  com- 
plete this  work  the  House  reduced  the 
request  by  $2  million.  The  Bureau  had 
substantial  unobligated  funds  on  hand 
and  I  directed  attention  to  this  situation 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  Director  Stod- 
dard's letters  that  the  observations  I 
made  last  fall  have  had  a  useful  catcdsrtic 
effect. 

Even  more,  I  believe  some  very,  very 
timely  revisions  have  been  made.  I  do 
not  want  to  overlook  the  Important  role 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  plays  in  the 
proper  accomplishment  of  the  BLM"s 
road  program.  So  along  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 


I  want  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to 
know  that  Oregon,  through  the  Bureau's 
proper  Federal  role  In  disaster  relief,  has 
been  aided  by  the  constructive  work  per- 
formed by  BPR  over  the  last  several 
months. 

I  shall  continue  to  follow  this  flood 
relief  program  with  close  interest  in  the 
months  ahead. 


A  THREAT  TO  SPORT  FISHING 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  January  31  issue  of  Sports  Illustrated 
there  appeared  an  article  concerning  the 
threat  to  sport  fishing  in  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  offshore  commercial  long- 
lining  by  Japanese  vessels.  I  sent  that 
article  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  the 
reply  to  my  letter  of  February  18  from 


Deputy  Director  Abram  V.  Tunlson  of 
the  FLsh  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VS.   DXPABTMENT 

or  THE  Intctior, 
Pish  and  Wixdute  Skkvicb, 
Washington  DC,  February  18, 1966 
Hon.  A.  WiLUS  Robertson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson:  We  are  pleased 
to  reply  to  yoxir  letter  of  February  10  re- 
questing comments  on  the  Sports  Illustrated 
article  regarding  the  appearance  of  ^°^^ 
commercial  fishing  operatlona  In  sport-flsn- 
Ing  areas. 

Recent  developmenU  in  olTshOTe  com- 
mercial long  lining  by  Japanese  vessels  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  are  of  growing 
concern  to  many  anglers  and  conservatlomsts 
who  are  aware  that  these  valuable  game- 
food  fishes  are  not  under  adequate  sclentioc 
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study.  We  share  this  concerA  for  two  rea- 
lms: Our  knowledge  of  the  catichee  of  these 
ipecles  Is  Imperfect,  and  we  do  not  yet  under- 
stand how  much  fishing  the  resource  can 
lustaln.  Thus,  it  Is  not  possible  to  say 
whether  the  present  level  of  fishing  Is  ex- 
cessive or  not. 

Apart  from  the  dearth  of  f^Qts  about  the 
fishery,  the  United  States  has  no  regulatory 
powers  over  foreign  vessels  fishing  In  Inter- 
nstlonal  waters,  even  If  such  regulations  were 
found  to  be  necessary,  unless  itich  resources 
are  Included  In  an  international  convention. 

In  our  own  big  g^meflsh  tagging  program 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  cooperation  with 
anglers,  the  International  Oamefish  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc 
Institution,  all  of  the  tags  rertumed  so  far 
hsTe  been  from  Japanese  long-line  vessels. 
The  alms  of  this  tagging  program  are  to  learn 
something  of  the  migration,  growth,  popula- 
tion structure,  and  exploitation  of  striped 
marlin.  blue  marlln,  and  sailfteh.  If  after 
obtaining  the  necessary  facts,  we  find  the 
resource  Is  being  overfished,  we  can  then 
attempt  to  reach  agreement  with  Japan  on 
mutually  acceptable  reg^ulatlons.  Some  new 
arrangements  or  extensions  of  existing  con- 
ventions no  doubt  will  be  needed  to  bring 
together  Government  and  fishery  officials  on 
these  International  problems. 

Big  gameflsh  problems  are  by  no  means 
restricted  to  those  involving  foreign  na- 
tionals and  the  billflshes.  FeM^  have  been 
expressed  also,  that  bluefin  ttaia  stocks  In 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  belil^  fished  too 
heavily.  Tagging  studies  bel^  conducted 
by  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanogr4^phlc  Institu- 
tion have  resulted  in  a  relatiftly  high  rate 
of  return,  but  it  Is  not  po8slbi«  to  conclude 
from  this  research  that  the  resjaurce  is  being 
harmed.  The  individual  Statjos,  of  course, 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  actMtles  of  their 
citizens  and  can  regulate  offshore  fishing 
through  gear,  size,  and  season  limitations 
and  landing  permit  systems,  ttie  Interstate 
compact,  represented  by  the  Aflantlc  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission,,  is  a  vehicle 
for  developing  reciprocal  regulations  along 
the  coast.  However,  we  would  hesitate  to 
urge  imposition  of  restrictive  Bagulatlons  on 
05.  fishermen  without  equali  sacrifices  by 
foreigners,  especially  without  Reliable  catch 
snd  effort  statistics  and  a  gr^at  deal  more 
research-derived  Information.  Both  are  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  to  obUln  6h  such  wide- 
ranging  species.  I 

An  international  convention!  Jor  the  con- 
Mrvatlon  of  Atlantic  tunas  U  now  In  the 
planning  stage.  When  estabUshed,  It  will 
eertilnly  be  concerned  with  th<  conservation 
ofthetot.il  tuna  resource. 

As  fishing  methods  improve  and  world- 
wide fishing  Intensity  Increases,  we  must  be 
wer  more  alert  to  guard  against  overfishing, 
where  certain  kinds  of  fish  ana  valuable  to 
sport  fishermen  and  commercial  fishermen, 
the  problems  become  more  dlfflcult.  When 
the  situation  Is  complicated  by  foreign  fish- 
ing activities  off  our  coasts.  th«e  difficulties 
Increase.  The  two  Bureaus  of  the  Pish  and 
wUdllfe  Service  are  doing  eveifythlng  possi- 
ble within  the  limits  of  avall^le  faclUtles 
Wd  personnel  to  gather  the  scientific  Infor- 
nation  necessary  to  understand  the  condi- 
tion of  these  resources  and  thair  reaction  to 
mcreased  fishing  Intensity.  Until  adequate 
"cientlflc  Information  Is  avall^Dle  there  Is 
no  substantial  basis  for  negotiation. 

Please  call  on  us  If  we  can  be  of  further 
»««ance.  \ 

A.  V.  Ttkison, 
Deputy  Director. 


SAVINO  OUR  WILD  AtVERS 

Mr.    CHURCH.     Mr.     President,     on 

JMuary  18  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 

••proved  by  a  vote  of  71  to  I  the  bill  to 


create  a  national  system  of  wild  rivers, 
S.  1446. 

The  February-March  issue  of  Nation- 
al Wildlife,  the  ofHcial  pubUcation  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  de- 
voted a  large  share  of  its  space  to  the 
wild  rivers  proposal.  More  than  200.000 
families  received  this  fine  magazine,  il- 
lustrated with  magnificent  photographs 
and  sketches,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
now  have  a  better  understanding  and  a 
greater  appreciation  of  this  landmark 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Can  We  "Save"  a  River? 

Rivers  are  the  veins  and  arteries  of  our 
continent — indeed,  of  the  world.  In  the 
United  States,  they  are  not  only  sources  of 
water,  but  vital  avenues  of  transportation, 
essentials  of  industry,  carriers  of  waste,  cen- 
ters of  recreation,  and  the  very  core  of  exist- 
ence of  most  wildlife — fish,  birds,  TTnunnrntU^ 
plants  and  forests,  and  man  as  well. 

Our  pioneer  forebears,  as  they  conquered 
the  primitive  back  country,  located  their 
settlements  at  strategic  points  along  water- 
ways. St.  Louis,  for  Instance,  became  truly 
the  "Gateway  to  the  West"  because  of  Its 
location  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Rivers — Jumplng-off  place  for 
westward  migrants,  and  receiving  station  for 
western  products  like  furs. 

Inexorably,  the  settlements  turned  to  vU- 
lages,  then  cities,  and  progress  in  many  re- 
spects caused  unfortunate  changes.  We 
built  our  cities  and  our  vacation  havens 
along  those  waterways,  set  our  indiistrles 
besides  them,  dammed  and  harnessed  them 
for  power  and  water  and  navigation,  and 
loaded  them  with  wastes. 

As  a  result,  most  of  the  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  streams  in  the  United  States  large 
enough  to  be  caUed  rivers  have  lost  their 
personality,  if  not  their  entire  identity. 
Once  lost,  that  identity  can  seldom  be  re- 
gained. 

There  are  still,  however,  a  handful  of 
rivers — or  sections  of  rivers — which  have  been 
left  in  their  original  state.  Few  are  truly 
unspoiled  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  some 
still  retain  their  original  character  or  enough 
of  it  to  be  useful  for  recreation.  Inspiration, 
and  scientific  or  historic  purposes.  This  few 
hundred  miles  is  all  that  Is  left. 

Several  years  ago,  a  few  farseelng  Amer- 
icans of  conscience  proposed  that  some  of 
these  disappearing  rivers  be  set  aside  and 
preserved  in  their  original  state.  They  knew 
that,  at  the  rate  they  were  being  altered  by 
our  expansion,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
there  were  none  left,  or  at  least  none  that 
were  readily  accessible  to  the  public.  Their 
philosophy  was  well  expressed  by  President 
Johnson  last  year  when  he  so  thoughtfully 
pointed  out  that  we  owe  future  generations 
a  glimpse  of  the  world  as  God  made  it,  not 
Just  as  it  looked  when  we  got  through  with  it. 

In  thplr  attempts  to  save  a  few  miles  of 
free-flowing  rivers,  these  enlightened  pio- 
neers worked  for  years  against  heavy  resist- 
ance, and  to  little  avaU.  They  faced  high- 
powered  lobbies  representing  vested  Interests 
in  power,  manufacturing,  irrigation,  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  municipal  water  supply, 
and  mining.  Finally,  in  Just  the  last  few 
months,  the  growing  realization  of  the  need 
to  preserve  our  natural  beauty  has  given  new 
strength  to  their  argimients.  The  Wilder- 
ness Act  took  9  long  years  in  passing,  will 
preserve  40  to  45  million  acres  of  wilderness 
In  its  original  state,  and  gave  heart  to  the 
advocates  of  the  wild  rivers. 

In  the  nick  of  time,  the  Ozark  Scenic 
Rlverways  System  was  created,  to  save  out- 


standing free-flowing  sections  of  the  Cur- 
rent and  Jack's  Fork  Rivers  in  Mlssovirl. 
President  Johnson  has  directed  that  the 
Potomac  be  cleaned  up  and  set  aside  "as  a 
model  of  beauty  and  recreation  for  the  entire 
country."  The  Senate  already  has  passed  a 
bill  protecting  the  St.  Croix  and  Namekegon 
Rivers  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  An- 
other bill  would  establish  the  Hudson  High- 
lands National  Scenic  Rlverway  in  New  Tork. 
Many  people  urge  that  the  Allagash  In  Maine 
and  the  Buffalo  in  Arkansas  be  preserved 
from  the  dam  builders. 

Now — perhaps  at  the  moment  that  you 
read  these  words — the  battle  is  being  Joined 
to  save  a  share  of  the  rest  of  the  remaining 
rivers  still  deemed  suitable.  Conservation- 
ist-Senator Frank  CHimcH  of  Idaho  and 
31  oosponsors,  with  the  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Adminis- 
tration, has  proposed  8.  1446,  The  Wild  Riv- 
ers Act.  Patterned  after  the  successful 
wilderness  bill,  it  woiUd  take  action  in  sev- 
eral directions  to  solve  the  problem. 

As  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  It  would 
set  aside — and  take  action  to  restore,  out- 
standing segments  of  five  rivers,  with  the 
related  adjacent  land,  mucli  of  which  is  al- 
ready in  public  ownership.  It  would  provide 
Federal-State  study  of  11  other  streams  for 
addition  to  the  national  system,  and  set  up 
machinery  for  consideration  of  still  others. 

The  proposal  further  provides  for  admin- 
istration of  streams  Included  in  the  system; 
for  cooperation  between  Federal  and  State 
agencies  in  planning  and  management  of 
them;  for  preventing  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  from  authorizing  dams  or  other 
structtires  that  would  affect  protected  wa- 
ters; for  cooperation  with  pollutlon-contrrt 
agencies,  and  for  consideration  of  commer- 
cial uses  around  the  streams — lumbering, 
grazing,  mining,  and  others  that  could  har- 
monize with  the  wild  river's  basic  purpwse. 
TTie  acquisition  of  land,  water  or  easements 
for  access  could  be  financed  through  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund,  or  by  appro- 
priation, property  transfers,  or  donations. 

The  issue  of  a  wild  rivers  system  la  ex- 
pected to  be  discussed  very  thoroughly  In 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (of  which  Representative  Wayne  N. 
AspiNALL  of  Colorado  Is  chairman)  this  year. 
Commftee  hearings  have  not  yet  been  con- 
ducted on  the  House  versions  of  the  Wild 
Rivers  Act,  but  the  proposal  is  expected  to  be 
fought,  either  openly  or  covertly,  by  those 
same  vested-Interest  groups  that  opposed 
the  Senate  version. 

The  House  committee  will  consider  two 
proposals.  One,  H.R.  8630,  by  Representative 
John  Race  of  Wisconsin,  is  the  same  as  the 
original  version  of  S.  1446.  A  second,  HJl. 
11395,  by  Representative  Whxiam  R.  Andee- 
80N  of  Tennessee,  Is  the  same  as  the  version 
of  S.  1446  that  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
after  committee  hearings. 

The  Wild  Rivers  Act  offers  us  a  rare  chance 
to  save  a  vanishing  American  resource  be- 
fore It  is  too  late.  A  massive  expression  of 
the  win  of  the  people  can  save  these  streams 
now.  For  once  they  are  lost,  no  power  on 
earth — no  act  of  Congress  or  will  of  the  peo- 
ple— can  create  another  wild  river. 


OMBUDSMAN  FOR  BIG  BROTHER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  already  Informed  my  col- 
leagues that  Mr.  Alfred  Bexelius.  the 
present  ombudsman  of  Sweden,  will  ap- 
pear on  Meirch  7,  1966.  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  F»ractice 
and  Procedure.  Ombudsman,  it  will  be 
recalled,  is  a  form  of  citlEen's  defender 
against  excesses  of  government.  lu 
Sweden — ajid  other  countries  of  the 
world  which  have  created  the  institution 
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of  ombudsman — when  a  citizen  Is  dis- 
satisfied or  angered  by  govemmental>(U:- 
tions  which  he  feels  are  unfair  or  unjust, 
he  complains  to  the  ombudsman.  In 
most  Instances,  the  citizen  Is  satisfied 
when  the  ombudsman  takes  up  the  In- 
vestigation, for  he  knows  that  the  om- 
budsman will  give  the  matter  his  full 
and  fair  attention. 

Yesterday's  Parade  magazine  featured 
an  article  by  Jack  Anderson  entitled  "A 
New  and  Frightening  Trend:  Intimida- 
tion by  Oovemment."  Mr.  Anderson 
writes  that  in  too  many  cases  today,  the 
Investigatory  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment— such  as  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service — are  using  their  power  to  "Intim- 
idate, coerce,  and  strike  back  at  per- 
sons who  challenge  the  rulings  or  op- 
pose the  policies  of  the  Oovemment." 

Mr.  Anderson  suggests : 

In  theory  an  innocent  man  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  Investigators  but  few  have 
the  resources  or  funds  to  stand  up 
against  relentless  Government  prying. 

Mr.  President,  since  my  subcommittee 
started  its  investigation  into  invtisions 
of  privacy  by  snooping  Government 
agencies.  I  have  come  to  this  very  same 
conclusion.  As  Mr.  Anderson  points  out, 
many  Innocent  men  have  had  their  repu- 
tations ruined  because  of  these  investi- 
gations. As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure,  I  will  continue  to  fight  gov- 
ernmental Invasions  of  privacy.  But,  If 
we  create  an  American  ombudsman, 
perhaps  one  of  his  functions  will  be  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  those  citizens 
who  have  been  wronged  as  a  result  of 
a  coercive  Government  investigation. 
We  Intend  to  explore  this  with  Mr.  Bex- 
ellus  next  month.  In  the  meantime.  I  ask 
permission  to  Insert  Mr.  Anderson's 
timely  article  at  this  point  In  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd, 
as  follows : 

A  Nrw  AND  PmoHTrnTNG  TtLxvT) :  I»rnMn>ATiojf 
rr  OovxRNMKNT — Washinoton  Is  Swaui- 
INO  Wrm  iNvxsTiCAToms  Rxaot  To  HAmASS 
Thobk  Who  Challinoi  th«  VmrtD  States 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
WABHDiGTOir.  D.C. — In  the  tradition  of  the 
United  States  the  Government's  power  of 
investigation  Is  to  be  used  for  the  good  of 
the  taxpayers,  to  ferret  out  the  dishonest  and 
the  disloyal.  But  In  all  too  many  cases  to- 
day this  power  Is  being  txirned  against  the 
citizens.  It  Is  being  used  to  Intimidate, 
coerce,  and  strike  back  at  persons  who  chal- 
lenge the  rulings  or  oppose  the  poUcles  of 
the  Government. 

A  contractor  who  won't  accept  Govern- 
ment terms,  a  taxpayer  who  contests  a  Gov- 
ernment ruling,  even  the  associate  of  an- 
other person  under  Investigation — all  may 
now  find  themselves  hounded  by  gumshoes. 
In  one  recent  and  ominous  Instance  a  num- 
ber of  persons  exercising  their  constitutional 
right  to  protest  the  war  In  Vietnam  were 
ordered  Investigated.  In  another  case  an  of- 
ficial used  the  investigatory  power  as  a  club 
In  a  private  squabble. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  targets  of  Investi- 
gation are  Reds,  racketeers,  and  others  not 
wholly  deserving  of  sympAthy.  And  In  theof7 
an  Innocent  man  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
investigators.  But  few  have  the  resources 
or  funds  to  stand  up  agaliut  relentless  Oov- 
emment prying.  Moreover,  once  Investiga- 
tors have  come  around  questioning  a  cltlMn's 
neighbors  and  associates,  a  cloud  of  siuplclon 
Is  raised  that  may  never  be  dispelled.    His 


reputation  may  be  ruined  even  though  he 
Is  Innocent  of  any  wrongdoing. 

The  coercive  investigation,  it  should  be 
noted.  Is  not  practiced  In  all  cases  by  any 
means,  nor  is  It  followed  by  all  Government 
agencies.  The  examples  remain  in  the  minor- 
ity.    But  they  are  multiplying  alarmingly. 

One  reason  Is  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
Is  literally  crawling  with  Investigators  who. 
If  they  are  to  earn  their  salaries,  must  In- 
vestigate someone.  Many  agencies  have  be- 
come topbeavy  with  investigators  No  one 
can  say  exactly  how  many  have  found  their 
way  onto  the  Oovemment  payroll,  for  they 
are  often  camouflagtd  as  attorneys,  account- 
ants, or  consultants.  But  a  top  official  of  one 
Federal  procurement  agency  confessed  to 
Parade:  "We  used  to  have  a  large  staff  of 
engineers  and  a  few  lawyers  and  investiga- 
tors :  Now  we  have  a  large  staff  of  lawyers  and 
investigators  and  a  few  engineers." 

Additionally,  this  has  become  an  age  of 
Investigation,  In  which  the  routine  back- 
ground Investigation  has  become  accepted, 
and  other  forma  of  prying  and  snooping  are 
widespread. 

The  policy  of  intimidation  by  Investiga- 
tion has  many  facets.  A  favorite  harass- 
ment of  Investigators  Is  to  toss  difficult 
cases,  no  matter  how  unrelated  to  taxes  they 
may  be,  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
"A  lot  of  other  agencies  try  to  use  us,"  Com- 
missioner Sheldon  Cohen  acknowledged  to 
Parade.     "We  try  to  dlscoiirage  this." 

When  the  Government  moved  to  take  over 
private  homes  on  military  bases,  owners  who 
resisted  complained  that  they  were  suddenly 
besieged  by  tax  agents.  The  Justice  De- 
partment's Land  Acquisition  Section  brought 
tax  pressure,  for  example,  on  Nashville 
builder,  Edward  Carmack.  who  was  unwill- 
ing to  sell  600  homes  at  Sewart  Air  Force 
Base,  Tenn..  at  the  Ooverment's  price. 
Ralph  Luttrell,  then  section  chief,  admitted 
to  Parade  that  he  had  drafted  an  official 
letter  to  Internal  Revenue,  pointing  out 
the  possibility  of  tax  evasion  In  the  Car- 
mack  case.  The  builder  was  subjected  to  an 
Intensive  investigation,  which  ended  In  dis- 
missal of  the  charges.  (A  civil  settlement 
Is  stUl  awaiting  the  Judgment  of  the  tax 
court.) 

One  high  official  even  used  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  take  revenge  on  a  driver 
whose  car  bumped  his  CadUlac  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport.  The  official  copied 
the  license  number  of  the  other  car,  traced 
It  to  the  owner,  then  ordved  an  investiga- 
tion of  his  taxes. 

Parade  talked  to  several  attorneys  who 
defended  clients  in  Federal  cases.  All  but 
one  complained  of  the  Government's  tactics. 
The  most  outspoken  was  Urbana,  111.,  attor- 
ney, Joseph  M.  Williamson,  who  declared: 
"The  Government  is  the  most  unfair  and 
corrupt  opponent  that  you  will  ever  have 
in  a  courtroom.  Federal  agencies  have  con- 
ducted Investigations  of  my  clients  that 
were  unbelievably  improper." 

Certainly  most  Federal  officials  try  to  be 
fair.  But  the  bureaucratic  system  tends  to 
uphold  the  abuses  of  those  few  entrenched 
officeholders  who  regard  themselves  as  the 
masters  rather  than  the  servants  of  the 
people.  These  latter  usually  are  able  to 
summon  the  massive  weight  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment behind  their  rulings  and  recom- 
mendations because  most  agency  heads, 
unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  a  case,  are  In- 
clined to  accept  the  Judgment  of  their  sub- 
ordinates. 

And  once  investigators  start  bloodhound- 
Ing  a  case,  only  the  boldest  bureaucrat 
would  dare  Intervene.  "This  Is  the  Age  of 
Investigator."  said  one  official.  "The  Inves- 
gator  Is  king." 

"It  isnt  safe  to  stick  your  nose  into  an 
Investigation,"  explained  another.  "What 
If  the  guy  turns  out  to  be  guilty?  The  next 
thing  you  know,  the  Inspectors  will  be  try- 
ing to  link  you  to  the  mm." 
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When  one  regulatory  agency  rejected  an 
Investigator's  recommendation  that  a  Con- 
necticut company  be  Indicted  for  fraud,  the 
investigator  resubmitted  his  recommends- 
tlon  in  stronger  words.  The  commissionen, 
nervoiis  that  they  might  be  accused  of  a 
whitewash,  passed  the  buck  to  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  case  went  to  a  UJ3.  attorney,  who  later 
admitted  there  was  Insufficient  evidence  for 
an  Indictment.  But  he  didn't  want  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  overruling  the  agency. 
Playing  it  safe,  he  submitted  the  decision  to 
a  grand  Jury,  which  In  turn  felt  he  wouldn't 
have  presented  the  case  if  an  indictment 
weren't  Justified.  Result:  Company  ofDclals 
were  duly  Indicted,  though  no  one  except  the 
original  Investigator  thought  they  deserved 
to  be.  The  trial  Jury  found  them  innocent— 
but  not  until  they  had  gone  through  2  years 
of  mental  anguish,  Federal  harassment,  and 
legal  expense. 

How  many  individuals  can  stand  up  against 
the  awesome  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? No  private  bank  account  can  match 
the  bottomless  vaults  of  the  Treasury.  No 
private  staff  can  marshal  the  manpower 
available  to  the  Government.  Once  caught 
In  the  Federal  vise,  a  private  citizen  must 
rely  upon  the  restraint  and  fairness  of  the 
authorities  to  get  an  even  break. 

Some  contend  that  the  Government  should 
offer  no  quarter  to  Reds  and  racketeers  who 
will  twist  every  comma  in  the  Constitution 
to  thwart  Justice.  But  others  warn  that  any 
tactics  the  Government  is  permitted  to  use 
against  them  could  be  turned  against  any- 
one. 

Many  attorneys  who  would  like  to  see 
Teamsters  boss  Jimmy  Hoffa  behind  bars,  for 
example,  I  believe  the  Government  has  car- 
ried its  campaign  to  put  him  there  too  far. 
His  every  move  has  been  shadowe'd,  his  every 
transaction  scrutinized,  his  every  associate 
investigated.  Even  two  Congressmen  who 
defended  Hoffa  on  the  House  floor  suddenly 
had  their  taxes  audited. 

The  Justice  Department  has  Indicted  some 
of  his  business  associates,  then  offered  to 
drop  the  Indictments  If  they  would  testify 
against  him.  A  Miami  banker  who  had  never 
been  accused  of  anything  worse  than  a  trafllc 
offense  untU  he  got  Involved  in  a  deal  with 
Hoffa,  was  hauled  before  a  grand  Jury  on  tax 
evasion  charges.  The  evidence  wouldn't 
support  a  tax  indictment,  so  the  grand  Jury 
indicted  him  for  perjury  instead.  Even  this 
charge  was  later  dropped.  But  meanwhile 
the  banker  was  so  discredits  that  be  was 
forced  to  sell  his  banking  Interests  at  a  sac- 
rifice. 

A  Baltimore  insurance  man  who  did  busi- 
ness with  Hoffa  was  so  harassed  that  he  told 
Parade  bitterly :  "Five  years  ago  I  would  have 
been  willing  to  die  for  my  country.  Now  I 
bate  my  country  for  what  it  has  done  to 
me." 

There  was  sworn  testimony,  disputed  by 
the  Justice  Department',  that  agents  had 
even  used  voodoo  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
Thomas  E^wlng  Parks,  an  uncle  of  a  Team- 
sters official,  to  testify  against  HolTa.  A  Nash- 
ville voodoo  doctor.  Bishop  St.  Psalm,  was 
allegedly  retained  to  perform  the  mystic  rites. 
He  lit  two  candles  on  a  portable  altar,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony,  then  placed  upon 
the  altar  an  article  of  Parks'  clothing  bor- 
rowed from  a  dry  cleaning  shop.  But  the 
superstitious  Parks,  though  a  believer,  ap- 
parently didn't  respond  to  the  voodoo  spell. 

Congressional  Investigators  have  turned  up 
some  astonishing  facts  about  Government 
snooping.  Investigators  have  planted  secret 
microphones  In  everything  from  picture 
frames  and  desk  sets  to  lamps  and  tele- 
phones. Listening  devices  have  even  been 
slipped  Into  pUlows  for  eavesdroppers  who 
like  pillow  talk.  E^•en  more  remarkable.* 
a  set  of  low-frequency  coat  buttons  that  (^ 
be  fitted  to  a  victim's  coat  In  a  matter  of 
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minutes.  The  top  button  Is  {«  microphone, 
the  second  a  transmitter,  the  ttilrd  a  minia- 
ture battery  unit.  These  will  tiu'n  the  wear- 
er into  a  walking  radio  station  whose  every 
word  is  broadcast  to  the  snoopers. 

One  Government  agency  made  arrange- 
ments with  Washington  trash  collectors  to 
turn  in  all  the  trash  picked  up  at  some  50 
addresses.  When  Representative  CoRNELrtrs 
Oallachxk.  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  learned 
about  It,  he  demanded  an  explanation  from 
the  Sanitation  Department.  Commissioner 
C.  M.  Duke  wrote  back  that  the  trash  was 
tegregated  "to  determine  from  typical  house- 
bold  units  the  characteristics  of  refuse  for 
sutistlcal  and  design  purposes."  He  didn't 
explain  why  the  trash  for  thi«  study  should 
be  collected  only  from  people  under  Federal 
investigation. 

The  Government  also  seenfts  increasingly 
tempted  to  \ise  Its  investigative  powers  to 
Intimidate  its  critics.  Many  a  newsman  after 
writing  a  critical  article  has  suddenly  become 
aware  of  Federal  watchdogs  siHfflng  his  trail. 
Several  citizens  who  wrote  to  President  John- 
son expressing  sympathy  foi!  the  Vietnam 
demonstrators  received  replies  from  the  In- 
ternal Security  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. A  spokesman  blandly  denied  this 
was  an  attempt  to  intimidate  anyone.  But 
Jack  Ferris,  Jr.,  of  Chattanooga,  who  exer- 
cised his  inalienable  American  right  to  call 
the  President  "tyrannical,  dictatorial  and 
domineering,"  was  promptly  visited  by  Secret 
Service  agents. 

Dr.  Carlton  Fredericks  ha4  felt  the  hot 
breath  of  the  Federal  Government  on  his 
neck  ever  since  he  started  feuding  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  17  years  ago. 
The  agency  has  called  him  "a  crackpot,  cul- 
turist,  food  faddist  and  dispenser  of  nutri- 
tional nonsense."  Tet  amafdngly.  It  has 
never  taken  him  Into  court  to  prove  the 
charges  but  has  tried  his  case  Instead  in  the 
newspapers.  The  record  against  him  consists 
almost  entirely  of  press  releaaee.  Mo#e  than 
once,  agents  have  raided  food-supplement 
producers  who  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  Predericlts;  yet  the  prega  releases,  an- 
nouncing the  raids,  have  been  devoted  al- 
most wholly  to  attacks  on  hlta.  Food  and 
Drug  officials  have  warned  rueiwspapers  and 
radio  stations  against  him,  hafve  enlisted  the 
help  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  drive  him  off  tlje  air  and,  of 
course,  have  initiated  an  Inveetlgation  Into 
his  taxes.  Laments  Frederick*:  "Pood  fad- 
dists have  a  right  to  their  beliefs.  They 
have  a  right  to  buy  the  foods  they  want. 
They  should  not  be  made  hiajf  criminals." 

$2.39,    PLEASE 

One  of  the  most  Insidious  Federal  weapons 
Is  the  Jeopardy  assessment,  ^grhich  is  sup- 
posed to  be  used  to  tie  up  th*  funds  of  tax- 
payers who  might  try  to  skip  the  country. 
Agents  have  used  this  power  indiscriminately 
to  force  settlements  out  of  reluctant  tax- 
payers. In  Missouri,  one  ageftt  barged  Into 
»  bank  with  a  $2.35  assessment  on  a  business- 
man's account,  though  the  agent  could  have 
collected  the  money  merely  by  calling  on  the 
businessman  a  few  doors  down  the  street. 

Noel  Smith,  a  Taylor,  Mo.,  fiairmer,  had  his 
funds  tied  up  for  4  years  after  he  refused  to 
9*7  a  M70,000  tax  claim.  He  was  obliged  to 
Uve  off  the  proceeds  of  a  business  deal  in 
Canada.  The  Government  finally  offered  to 
•etUe  the  claim  for  less  than  10  cents  on  the 
aoUar.  Though  he  stoutly  insisted  he  didn't 
o**  anything,  he  coiighed  up  •54,000  in 
*oer  to  get  access  to  his  own  bank  account 
•«»ln.  He  complained  that  the  4-year  or- 
aeal  had  mined  his  reputation,  broken  his 
neslth  and  cost  him  91  million  In  lost  profits. 
"  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,"  he  says,  "It 
*ould  be  easier  to  go  to  Jail." 

Several  Government  contractors  oom- 
^sUied  to  Parade  that  some  agencies  have 
"•wane  obsessed  with  audits  (and  investiga- 


tions. They  have  seized  upon  technical  vio- 
lations and  treated  respectable  businessmen 
like  criminals.  In  a  case  that  ha^  become 
all  too  typical,  the  Court  of  Claims  recently 
lectured  a  Federal  contracting  official  for  his 
arrogance  and  arbitrariness.  "He  nearly  took 
a  shillelagh  and  struck  the  contractor  down," 
declared  the  court. 

For  many  contractors.  Govenmient  profits 
are  no  longer  worth  the  harassment.  More 
than  one  told  Parade  they  would  never  bid 
on  a  Government  contract  again.  A  top  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  official  said  be 
doesn't  blame  them.  "We're  fighting  with 
every  contractor  we  do  business  with,"  he 
said  wearily. 

STHONO   ABM   STUTT 

Frequently  Uncle  Sam  holds  up  payment 
imtll  the  contractor,  desperate  for  money  to 
meet  his  bills,  settles  for  less  than  he  was 
supposed  to  get.  One  contractor.  In  order  to 
rush  work  on  the  Bomarc  missile,  lived  for 
4  months  In  a  trailer  and  worked  around 
the  clock  at  the  missile  site.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  no  such  rush  to  pay  him. 
Eight  years  after  the  contract  was  completed, 
he  is  still  trying  to  collect  what  is  due  him. 
Worse,  Uncle  Sam  doesnt  hesitate  to  use 
criminal  charges  to  coerce  a  contractor  into 
accepting  civil  settlement.  "You  will  find," 
said  an  attorney,  "that  a  fraud  Investigation 
almost  always  follows  civil  dispute."  S.  Har- 
vey Klein,  a  Philadelphia  electronics  manu- 
facturer, got  into  a  legal  hassle  with  the 
Government  over  the  termination  of  a  con- 
tract. Not  until  he  had  rejected  the  Gov- 
ernment's settlement  offer  did  he  find  him- 
self under  investigation  for  allegedly  filing 
a  false  claim. 

The  Brussel  Sewing  Machine  Co.  had  a 
Government  contract  reviewed  by  the  rene- 
gotiation board,  which  concluded  that  the 
company's  profits  "had  not  been  excessive. 
After  the  case  was  closed  an  Informer  charged 
that  the  company  had  overstated  its  esti- 
mated cost.  Investigators  Immediately 
swarmed  all  over  the  company,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment filed  a  false-claim  charge.  Unim- 
pressed with  the  Government's  argtunents, 
the  court  concluded  that  It  wasn't  "the  In- 
tention of  the  statute  [governing  such  con- 
tracts] to  make  dealing  with  the  Government 
hazardous,  should  someone  later  conceive 
the.'notlon  that  the  Goveriunent  had  paid  too 
much." 

John  A.  Maxwell,  a  Michigan  manufac- 
turer, was  actually  fined  (30,000  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  3-year  prison  term  because  he 
followed  the  Gove/nment's  own  suggestion 
and  filed  estimated  Instead  of  exact  costs. 
It  had  been  agreed  that  the  exact  figure 
would  be  determined  later.  Though  the 
Government  had  been  a  party  to  his  act.  It 
brought  criminal  charges  against  him  for 
subnaltting  estimated,  hence  false,  figures. 
The  appeals  court  found  the  Government's 
position  so  outrageous  that  It  set  aside  the 
guilty  verdict. 

Most  Americans  look  upon  Uncle  Sam 
as  a  benevolent  big  brother,  which  he  usually 
tries  to  be.  But  lately  our  Federal  uncle 
has  been  developing  an  alarming  vindictive 
streak. 


DON'T  CUT  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE 
FUNDS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  said  it  was  surprised  and 
shocked  at  the  1967  budget  cut  of  $20 
million  in  funds  land-grant  colleges  use 
for  teachers'  salaries  and  research.  So 
am  I. 

When  instituted  In  1890,  the  aimual 
appropriations  of  f imds  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries were  for  the  purpose  of  placing 


land-grant  colleges  on  a  firm  Instruc- 
tional foundation  "for  as  long  as  this  Na- 
tion sh^  live."  to  quote  the  language 
of  Congress.  Seventy  years  later,  in  1960, 
Congress  tripled  the  Federal  funds,  after 
reexamining  the  need  for  substantial 
Federal  assistance.  I  call  upon  Congress 
to  make  its  will  felt  again  by  restoring 
the  nearly  $12  million  cut  from  the 
budget. 

Some  may  think  such  a  small  amount 
can  make  no  substantial  difference. 
After  all,  is  not  education  a  multlbll- 
llon-dollar  business,  and  have  not  the 
universities  gotten  substantial  new  Fed- 
eral funds  in  recent  years? 

This  thinking  neglects  the  fact  that 
the  land-grant  colleges  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  Morrill  Act  and  have  made 
these  Federal  funds  bedrock  foundations 
of  their  fiscal  stability.  If  they  had  to 
get  the  same  money  from  interest  on 
endowment,  an  endowment  of  $400  mil- 
hon  would  be  required,  according  to  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

In  many  small  colleges,  the  Federal 
funds  constitute  from  10  to  25  percent 
of  the  total  budget.  At  the  University 
of  Idaho,  they  constitute  about  7  percent 
of  the  instructional  budget.  At  a  meet- 
ing in  Lewlston  recently  the  president 
of  the  university,  Dr.  Ernest  Hartung, 
said  considerable  harm  would  be  done  to 
higher  education  in  Idaho  In  general, 
and  to  agricultural  research,  in  particu- 
lar. 

This  latter  point  is  true  because  of  a 
proposed  reduction  of  $8.5  million  in  re- 
search funds  for  the  sigrlcultural  re- 
search stations  of  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions. The  cut  comes  on  top  of  an  even 
larger  reduction  in  research  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  means  that  two  land-grant  colleges, 
the  University  of  Idaho  and  Washing- 
ton State  University,  which  are  located 
within  9  miles  of  each  other  and  co- 
operate on  agriculture  research,  would 
lose  more  than  $166,000  in  research 
funds  at  the  very  time  the  Western 
Wheat  Quality  Laboratory  at  Washing- 
ton State  is  proposed  for  elimination. 

In  addition  it  Is  proposed  that  the 
county  extension  program  which  is  nm 
by  land-grant  colleges  partly  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  be  retooled  to  direct  more  re- 
sources to  local  income  areas  rather  than 
spread  it  across  each  State.  That  seems 
like  a  good  idea,  but  can  we  not  do  both? 

This  Nation  will  spend  at  least  $15 
billion  this  year,  and  perhaps  $20  billion 
next  year,  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  And 
Congress  is  being  asked,  at  the  same 
time,  to  authorize  a  new  educational  aid 
bill  for  foreign  lands.  I  think  we  can 
forgo  new  foreign  aid  programs  for  Im- 
proved education  abroad.  If  we  must  take 
needed  money  away  from  our  colleges 
here  at  home. 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBERATION  FRONT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  24  issue  of  the  Reporter  maga- 
zine appears  an  excellent  article  by 
Douglas  Pike  analyzing  the  role  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  in  the  conflict 
In  South  Vietnam. 
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Mr.  Pike,  who  has  been  actively  study- 
Ins  the  Vietnamese  situation  since  1960. 

points  out  that : 

From  an  organliatlonal  staodpolnt.  on*  o< 
tha  great  advantagea  the  Vletcong  enjoyed 
In  earlier  days  waa  a  deliberately  clouded 
picture  of  Ita  true  character.  Socially,  politi- 
cally, militarily,  and  diplomatically,  Vietnam 
la  one  of  the  moat  complex  countrlea  of  tha 
30th  century.  Olven  thla  condition,  the 
Vletcong  waa  able  to  build  and  maintain 
a  reputation  abroad  for  being  more  or  laaa 
an  "agrarian  reform"  organization  when  vlr- 
t\ially  no  one  In  Vietnam  ever  regarded  It 
aa  such. 

Another  point  made  In  this  article  that 
reflects  upon  the  nature  of  the  NLP  is 
the  fact  that  while  the  Vietminh  In  their 
struggle  against  FYench  colonialism  re- 
ceived the  support  of  many  religious 
groups  in  South  Vietnam,  including  the 
Catholics,  none  of  these  groups  have 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Vletcong  or 
the  NLP. 

And  we  should  also  take  note  of  his 
analysis  of  any  projected  referendum  In 
South  Vietnam  on  the  issue  of  a  Cc«nmu- 
nist  government  versus  non-Communist 
rule.  His  projection  that  the  Vletcong 
would  be  "lucky"  to  get  10  percent  of  the 
vote  is  very  revealing  in  reganl  to  the 
Issue  of  whether  or  not  this  struggle  is 
a  bona  fide  civil  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

How  SmoNO  Is  THK  NLF? 
(By  Douglas  Pike) 

Saigon— The  Vletcong'a  National  Libera- 
tion Front  (NLF)  received  a  strong  booat  from 
Hanoi  on  January  34  when  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
dlapatched  a  form  letter  to  leadera  of  the 
Communist  natlona.  In  It  Ho  characterized 
the  NLF  aa  "fighting  to  achieve  Independence, 
democracy,  peace,  neutrality,  and  advancing 
to«rard  the  peaceful  reunification  of  the 
fatherland."  He  declared  that  "If  the  United 
Statea  really  wanta  peace.  It  muat  recognize 
the  NLF  aa  the  sole  genuine  representative  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam."  Thla  poeltlon 
la  an  exact  reatatement  of  the  poeltton  Hanoi 
haa  maintained  toward  the  NLF  over  the 
years.  What  it  failed  to  take  Into  account, 
however,  waa  the  changed  condition  of  tha 
apparatus  In  the  south,  upon  which  so  much 
of  the  Oommumat  effort  In  Vietnam  depends. 

On  the  morning  of  January  7,  an  episode 
took  place  here  that  aervea  to  point  up  thla 
change.  A  three-man  Vletcong  terror  squad, 
led  by  a  36-year-old  Vletcong  actlvlat  named 
Nguyen  Anh  TMan,  loaded  a  264-pound  chunk 
of  exploalve  plaatlc  with  detonator  Into  the 
falae  bottom  of  a  three-wheeled  cycle  cart 
and  pedaled  It  downtown  toward  the  Ala- 
bama Hotel,  where  several  hundred  VS. 
troopa  are  billeted.  A  few  blocka  abort  of  the 
hotel  the  three  were  arreatad  by  susplcloxia 
police.  At  a  preaa  conference  a  Aeek  later, 
Tuan  told  newsmen  that  hU  onl^egret  In 
the  affair  waa  his  failure  to  achieve  hla  mla- 
alon.  Tuan'a  candid  atutude  and  hla  un- 
concern over  the  dangvr  to  VIetnameae  chU- 
dren  In  a  achool  adjacent  to  the  hotel  ("Such 
deatha  cannot  be  helped'-')  struck  newsmen 
hare  aa  a  refreahlng  change  from  the  hypo- 
critical poaturlngs  of  the  Vletcong  over  the 
yeara.  Here  waa  tha  enemy  aa  he  really  waa: 
a  true  believer  acting  without  remoraa  for  hla 
victims  and  stanchly  refusln.g  to  hide  behind 
the  atandard  captured  Vletcong  prlaoner'a 
plea  that  he  had  been  involved  In  the  whole 
thing  agalnat  hla  will. 


Tet  Tuan'a  act.  even  If  he  had  aucceeded, 
would  not  really  have  been  reaponalve  to  the 
present  needs  of  the  Vletcong  cause.  A  auc- 
cenfiU  ezploelon  at  the  Alabama  would  not 
have  moved  the  Vletcong  any  cloaer  to  vic- 
tory, but  would  only  have  hardened  Ameri- 
can and  VIetnameae  determination,  aa  have 
almllar  bomblnga  in  the  paat.  The  Alabama 
effort.  In  fact,  waa  an  old  reflexive  response 
to  new  clrcxmistancea,  a  failure  to  conalder 
the  changea  taking  place  on  both  aldea.  Aa 
auch.  It  waa  symptomatic  In  many  waya  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  Vletcong  aa  It 
entara  the  alzth  year  of  the  war. 

CHANcis  Foa  THx  woasx 

The  Vletcong  have  loet  the  cloae  Identifica- 
tion with  the  people  that  marked  their  ear- 
lier daya.  The  ranka  of  the  older  Vletcong 
cadrea  (roughly  equivalent  to  offlcera,  but 
looaely  uaed  to  aet  full-time  trained  profea- 
Bionals  apart  from  local  aupportera)  have 
been  thinned.  There  la  now  a  dated  quality 
and  an  Inadequacy  about  their  eSorta.  The 
Ideallatlc  attraction  haa  faded.  Vletcong 
aupportera  now  mutter  guardedly  about  the 
"revolution  betrayed,"  and  splinter  groups 
call  themaelvea  "true  Communist  revolu- 
tlonaiiea."  Individual  cadres  complain  In 
reporta  that  the  villagers  have  "loet  their 
revolutionary  vigor"  or  have  become  "mere 
bourgeois  revolutionaries  content  only  with 
galna  In  land  reform." 

Chiefly  this  la  the  reault  of  Vletcong  ac- 
tlona:  Increaaed  taxation,  forced  conacrlp- 
tlon,  and  the  brutal  and  bloody  meaaurea 
stemming  from  the  Vletcong'a  almost  para- 
noiac preoccupation  with  spies  In  Ita  mldat. 
The  atepped-up  air  war  alao  haa  had  the 
effect  of  ttimlng  the  vUIagera  agalnat  the 
Vletcong.  Instead  of  being  their  protector 
they  now  regard  It  aa  the  magnet  that  at- 
tracta  bomba  and  rocketa  and  napalm  from 
tha  air,  and  sheUs  from  distant  artlUery 
poeta.  The  guerrilla  war,  once  rooted  In  the 
people,  baa  become  a  giant  slugging  match, 
and  the  Ideala  for  which  It  claimed  to 
stand — and  which  many  Americana  here  in 
early  daya  regarded  with  a  certain  sympa- 
thy— have  been  trampled  under  foot.  Many 
changea  have  been  taking  place,  of  which  the 
moat  Bignlficant  Involve  Vletcong  organiza- 
tion, cadrea,  and  doctrine. 

From  an  organizational  atandpolnt.  one 
of  the  great  advantages  the  Vletcong  en- 
joyed In  earlier  days  was  a  deliberately  cloud- 
ed picture  of  ita  true  character.  Socially, 
politically,  militarily,  and  diplomatically, 
Vietnam  la  one  of  the  most  complex  coun- 
trlea of  the  20th  centtiry.  Olven  this  condi- 
tion, the  Vletcong  waa  able  to  biilld  and 
maintain  a  reputation  abroeMl  for  being  more 
or  leaa  an  "agrarian  reform"  organization 
when  virtually  no  one  In  Vietnam  ever  re- 
garded It  aa  such. 

The  NLF,  founded  in  1960,  can  be  traced 
back  through  Ita  Unmedlate  precuraor,  the 
Viet  Mlnh,  to  the  Chinese  Communist  revolu- 
tion. There  are  differences,  to  be  sure,  but 
there  are  also  a  host  of  similarities.  The 
NLF  organizers  succeeded  in  enmeshing  the 
rural  Vietnamese  villager  In  a  network  of 
"liberation  aaaociatlons"  from  which  he  haa 
found  no  escape  except  to  flee  his  village  aa 
a  refugee.  A  pseudogovemment,  an  ad- 
ministrative Uberatlon-asaoclation  chain  of 
command,  waa  created,  running  vertically 
down  from  the  NLF  central  committee  to  the 
village.  At  the  village  there  was  additionally 
a  horizontal  atructtire  of  liberation  aaaocia- 
tlons (at  least  six  In  each  village:  workers, 
farmers,  youth,  women,  students,  and  cul- 
tural) as  well  aa  a  tangled  web  of  other  aoclal 
movementa  and  organlsationa.  All  theea 
were  created  ostenalbly  In  the  nama  of  the 
villager  and  for  his  benefit.  The  farmer,  for 
example,  would  get  his  own  land,  taken  frtxn 
the  absentee  landlord;  women  would  get 
social  status  and  eq\ial  rights  with  men,  etc. 
Once  recruited,  the  villager  waa  told  by  the 
agitprop  cadre  that  he  muat  fight  to  defend 
the  trait  of  the  revolution  or  loae  hla  galna. 
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whlob,  apeclflcally.  meant  taking  orders  from 
the  cadrea  and  contributing — financially  and 
otherwlae — to  the  cause.  The  villager  thus 
found  hlmaelf  trapped  in  the  organizational 
web,  the  victim  of  a  campaign  of  social  pres- 
sure, persuasion.  Indoctrination,  Intimida- 
tion, or  outright  terror,  usually  in  that  order. 

Over  the  yeara  the  NLF  demonatrated  an 
Impreaalve  Internal  coheaton.  The  chief 
credit  for  thla  goes  to  the  People's  Revolu- 
Uonary  Party  (PRP) ,  which  acta  Uke  the  re- 
inforcing roda  In  a  ferroconcrete  wall.  The 
PRP,  which  publicly  refera  to  Itaelf  aa  the 
"Marxist-Leninist  element  of  the  NLF,"  waa 
formed  In  1963  to  aucceed  the  Lao  Dong,  or 
Communist  Party  In  South  Vietnam.  For  a 
graphic  representation  of  their  relationship, 
picture  the  NLF  as  a  broad-based  pyramid 
with  the  viUagea  at  the  bottom  and  the  cen- 
tral committee  at  the  top,  and  the  PRP  aa 
a  thinner  and  harder  core  pyramid  within, 
but  alao  rlalng  from  baae  to  apex. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  nat\ire  and  role  of 
the  PRP  exlata  In  ita  own  publlahed  mate- 
rlala,  captured  documenta,  and  defectors' 
teatlmony.  For  example,  a  "Party  Training 
Manual  for  Cadres."  dated  October  1965. 
declares: 

"The  People'a  Revolutionary  Party  la  the 
party  of  the  laboring  claaa  which  will  lead 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  final  vic- 
tory. •  •  •  The  party'a  obJecUve  •  •  •  u 
to  overthrow  imperiallam,  colomallam,  and 
feudallam,  to  make  or  remake  a  life  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  happlneaa  with  no  more  op- 
preaalon  and  extortion  •  •  •  to  amaah  the 
United  Statea  and  ita  feudal  aervanta  and 
liberate  the  south. 

"Once  Independence  la  obtained,"  the  man- 
ual contlnuea,  "the  next  atep  la  unification 
fof  the  two  Vletnama),  conatructed  and  con- 
aolldated  In  every  way  to  make  the  country 
powerful  and  rich,  a  atronghold  of  peace. 
Then  will  come  the  aoclal  reorganization 
work,  along  Socialist-Communist  principles: 
land  ^thout  demarcations,  cooperative  elec- 
trification of  the  rural  areaa,  reeducation  of 
Indlviduala,  nationalization  of  private  prop- 
erty, cultural  and  aclentlfic  education  for 
everyone,  all  progreaalng  day  after  day  to 
better  and  better  thinga  In  all  fields.  Also, 
helping  other  small,  weak  countries  to  strug- 
gle against  impertallam." 

The  aoclety  envUloned  by  the  PRP  for 
South  Vietnam  la  clearly  a  Communist  one. 
Perhaps  thla  la  the  reaaon  that  the  elite  In 
South  Vietnam  haa  refuaed  to  support  or  co- 
operate with  It.  Not  one  South  Vietnamese 
poUUcal  figure  of  any  note  has  ever  as- 
sociated hlmaelf  with  the  NLF,  nor  haa  any 
Important  member  of  any  Saigon  govern- 
ment ever  defected.  Religious  leaders  like- 
wise have  consistently  reftised  to  assodata 
themaelvea  with  the  movement,  whereas  the 
Vietminh  waa  supported  by  many  religlonlsta, 
including  Cathollca. 

THE   KXTBTONX 

The  NLF  leadera  are  obacure.  The  chair- 
man of  the  central  committee,  Nguyen  Huu 
Tho,  waa  a  Saigon  lawyer  who  sat  out  the 
Vietminh  war  and  first  ventured  Into  politi- 
cal actlvlam  In  the  ecu-ly  I950'a  when  he  led 
an  antl-U.S.  demonstration  in  Saigon. 
Nguyen  Van  Hleu.  the  NLF'a  first  aecretary- 
general  and  single  moat  important  figure, 
was  a  Saigon  journalist  with  neither  statu* 
nor  following  when  he  Joined  the  NLF.  The 
present  secretary-general,  Huynh  Tan  Phat, 
an  architect,  waa  and  still  la  largely  unknown 
to  the  general  Vietnamese  population.  The 
PRP  leadership  haa  alwaya  been  exclxislvely 
northern  or  loyal  to  the  North.  Like  the 
NLF,  It  built  a  Ught  cadre  structure. 

The  cadre  haa  been  the  workhorse  of  the 
Vletcong  effort  alnce  Ita  Inception.  The  cadre 
la  told,  and  it  is  true,  that  "On  your  shoulders 
rests  the  entire  burden  of  the  revolution." 
Even  after  yeara  of  alftlng  through  captured 
cadre  reporta,  one  la  atlll  impressed  by  the 
Incredibly  heavy  loads  which  the  cadrea  are 
expected  to  carry. 
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For  example,  a  recent  central  committee 
directive  to  district  cadrea  informed  them 

tbat  during  the  following  month  they  were 
to:  "(1)  Increase  recruitment  Into  the  Lib- 
eration Army  by  26  percent:  |2)  Increase  tax 
revenues  In  the  district  by  10  percent.  •   •   •; 

(5)  Develop  an  Intenalve  hate  America  cam- 
paign In  yoiu-  area.  •  •  •;  (7)  Eliminate  all 
•pies  and  reactionary  (I.e.,  progovernment) 
persons  In  your  area"; — and  to  on,  the  list- 
ing continuing  for  a  total  o|f  17  itema,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  ooaupied  the  full 
attention  of  a  cadre  for  a  month.  At  the  end 
of  the  month,  back  goes  tha  cadre's  report, 
packed  with  atatiatlca  and  evaluation.  Then, 
a  short  time  later,  back  down  the  line  cornea 
the  "crltlclam  memo:"  ''Although  you 
achieved  your  norma  in  Iteine  Noe.  1,  4,  7, 
«.  11,  and  17,"  it  reada,  "you  were  deficient 
and  therefore  muat  rectify  *  •  •  Noe.  2,  8. 
5.  6." 

The  Ideal  Vletcong  cadre  la  a  person  who 
can  go  Into  a  VIetnameae  vUtage  and  deliver 
an  impaasloned  speech  that  will  bring  the 
villagers  to  their  feet  shouting,  an  ability  aa 
rare  In  Vietnam  aa  anywhere  else.  He  must 
also  he  skilled  In  guerrilla  taotlcs,  especially 
the  ambush.  In  the  hands  of  the  Vletcong, 
this  basic  tactical  unit  has  become  far  more 
than  simply  two  machinejguns  pointing 
down  a  road.  It  haa  emerged  aa  a  rather 
lophlstlcated  form  of  warfare.  Involving 
many  elements:  a  frontal  f^ce,  a  closing 
force,  a  relnfwcement  ambush  force,  and  a 
pursuit  ambush  force,  all  eniployed  accord- 
ing to  terrain,  weather,  size  of  the  enemy 
force,  etc.  An  ambush  becbtnea  a  deadly 
chess  game,  successful  only  If  you  outthlnk 
your  enemy.  It  calls  for  a  high  order  of  skill. 
Intelligence^  and  experience  li>  leadera.  again 
rare  qualities  anywhere. 

Thus  the  cadre  can  be  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  Vletcong.  And  while  the 
principle  that  by  developing  good  lower  level 
leadership  an  organization  can  become  effi- 
cient and  powerful  Is  correct.  It  alao  follows 
that  such  an  organization  la  extremely  vul- 
nerable If  anything  happen*  to  its  cadre 
structure.  And  thU  preciaelSr  la  what  has 
happened. 

Over  the  past  5  years  tix^  Vletcong  haa 
lost,  chiefly  through  battle  aktrltlon,  about 
8.000  cadrea.  This  may  not  be  excessive 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  Vletcong 
effort,  but  It  representa  an  Irioalculable  loss 
to  the  organization.  Rank-a^d-flle  soldlera 
can  he  replaced,  but  loaa  of  a  cadre  perma- 
nently damages  the  system.)  In  fact,  the 
genesis  of  Hanoi's  deep  involxrement  in  the 
south  can  be  traced  to  the  oadre  shortage. 
At  first  these  were  the  so-caljad  "regrouped 
southerners,"  VIetnameae  who  had  gone 
north  during  Operation  ExodJoa  in  1954-65. 
Soon  this  relatively  small  resprvolr  waa  ex- 
Musted.  and  by  mld-1964  the  "pure"  north- 
ern cadre  atarted  appearing  fcj  numbers  In 
toe  south. 

But  the  aupply  from  the  nirth  could  not 
»«ep  pace  with  the  rank-and-ftle  buildup  in 
1M5,  when  the  Vletcong'a  strength  waa  in- 
creased by  some  20  percent.  The  overall 
quality  of  the  cadre  haa  contlnMed  to  decline. 
jMiaglng  the  effectlveneea  and  efficiency  of 
the  entire  movement.  Unbilled,  poorly 
WMned  leaders  have  been  tht6wn  into  the 
oreach.  especially  in  the  Mekohg  Delta.  Be- 
m  unequal  to  the  taak  they  Ihce,  they  have 
^^Ingly  alienated  the  pewple  by  what 
swikes  the  obaerver  as  uimeceMary  brutalitv 
m  conscription  and  taxation. 

Cadre  morale  Itaelf  la  low,  as  Is  the  morale 
h  H  K  ^'^^'^onR  rank  and  file.  The  year  1966 
"M  been  billed  aa  the  year  of  victory  for  the 
^etcong.  but  the  year's  end  fdttnd  the  Viet- 
^g  further  from  victory  than  ever.  Short- 
>«M  in  food,  medicine,  and  aliaoet  all  other 
^P"*«^»cept  ammunition  resulted  from 
^  rapid  expansion  of  manpower.  Worse, 
"*  mflux  of  northern  cadres  lad  to  marked 

rZni  .1°"  **'*'  P"*  °^  ^^^  aouthernera,  who 
•«»i  the  highhanded  manner  ©f  the  north- 
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erner,  a  feeling  exacerbated  by  deep  and 
long-atandlng  regional  prejudlcea.  In  fact, 
region  In  Vietnam  la  as  Important  as  caste  la 
in  India.  Their  arrival  deeply  eroded  the 
indigenous  base  of  the  NLF.  for  the  north- 
erner la  totally  loyal  to  Hanoi.  Finally,  the 
northern  cadre  haa  brought  what  hlstorlana 
may  record  aa  the  moat  significant  and  dis- 
astrous change — that  of  doctrine. 

DOCTSINK    INTO     MTTH 

Vletcong  theoreticians  have  traditionally 
held  that  there  are  three  routes  to  victory: 
(1)  the  Khol  Nghla,  or  general  uprlalng;  (2) 
the  famed  Mao-Glap  three-stage  revolution- 
ary guerrUla  war;  or  (3)  coaUtlon  govern- 
ment. 

Khol  Nghla  la  a  social  myth,  in  the  Sorellan 
usage.  It  Is  similar  to  and  may  have 
stemmed  from  the  myth  of  the  general 
atrlke,  which  was  so  powerful  In  early  daya 
of  the  Communlat  movement. 

The  myth  Is  thla:  cadres,  working  through 
the  various  liberation  associations  and  other 
aoclal  movementa,  arouse  the  aoclal  con- 
sciousness of  the  vUlager  and  engage  him  In 
a  series  of  actlvltlea  not  imllke  the  civil- 
rights  efforts  in  the  United  Statea.  that  la, 
mass  meetings,  demonstrations,  protest 
marches,  letters  to  district  chiefs,  and  peti- 
tions, all  lumped  together  under  the  term 
"atruggle  movement."  Gradually  this  strug- 
gle movement  will  spread  throughout  the 
society  and  especially  Into  the  ranks  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army.  Then,  one  morn- 
ing, the  whole  country  wUl  explode  and 
struggle  movements  will  erupt  simultane- 
ously in  all  the  2,300  vUlages  of  the  nation. 
At  the  aame  time  the  final  disintegration  of 
the  army  will  take  place  and  the  soldiers  will 
Join  the  people  en  masse.  No  one  will  be  left 
but  a  few  lmp>erlallat  lackeya  in  Saigon. 
With  no  oppoeltlon,  the  people  will  march  to 
power. 

This  waa  the  doctrine  that  dominated 
Vletcong  thinking  from  1960  to  1964.  Ba- 
sically a  political  or  social  strategy,  It  waa 
not.  however,  regarded  aa  bloodlesa;  the  Vlet- 
cong from  1968  to  the  present  haa  assassi- 
nated or  executed  an  estimated  61,000  Viet- 
namese village  leadera  and  governmental 
representatives. 

The  Khol  Nghla  strategy  came  perilously 
close  to  success  with  the  widespread  dla- 
ordera  and  violence  that  developed  during 
and  after  the  last  days  of  the  Diem  govern- 
ment. In  late  1963  and  early  1964.  During 
that  period  the  Vletcong  atood  at  the  gate 
of  victory,  but  slowly  Its  atrength  receded. 
The  reaaona  are  complex.  Baalcally  they 
stem  from  the  new  allnementa  and  dlvlalona 
of  political  power  that  emerged,  involving  . 
the  Buddhist  leaderahip,  students,  Cathollca, 
and  of  course  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary, aU  of  whom  had  been  relatively  unim- 
portant under  the  rigid  controls  of  the  Diem 
government.  As  a  result,  Khol  Nghla  was 
abandoned  by  the  leadership,  although  some 
of  Its  forms  still  are  practiced. 

The  doctrinal  shift,  which  came  in  early 
1964,  waa  to  the  revolutionary  guerrUla  war 
of  Mao  Tae-tung  and  North  Vletnam'a  Gen- 
eral Vo  Nguyen  Glap.  It  waa  speeded  and 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  northern  cadres, 
whoee  great  political  and  mlUtary  experience 
had  been  the  Vietminh  war  agalnat  the 
French.  Former  aouthem  Vletcong  cadres 
who  have  quit  under  Saigon's  chleu  hoi 
(amneaty)  program  have  described  the  trans- 
formation.   One  of  them  told  me : 

"The  northerners  said  the  idea  of  Khol 
Nghla  waa  all  wrong,  that  the  only  way  we 
coiUd  win  was  the  way  the  Vietminh  won,  by 
building  up  our  military  forces,  delivering 
mUltary  and  psychological  blowa  agalnat  the 
enemy,  and  finally  fighting  a  new  Dlenblen- 
phu  and  driving  them  into  the  aea." 

nOHTING  TRX  WSOITO   WAB 

The  military  doctrine  continues  to  domi- 
nate the  Vletcong,  although  chleu  hoi  re- 
turnees report  that  the  whole  concept  of  vic- 


tory on  the  battlefield  U  being  called  Into 
question  In  Vletcong  ranka.  Doubta  are  be- 
ing ralaed  aa  to  whether  the  revolutionary 
guerrilla  warfare  techniquea  that  won 
agalnat  the  French  are  still  appUcable  to 
face  an  entirely  new  technology  of  warfare. 
The  Vletcong  leaderahip  recognizee  the 
condition  but  refuses  to  accept  it  aa  aerioua. 
Captured  dociunenta  refer  to  the  problem  of 
the  helicopter,  whoae  mobility  haa  trans- 
formed the  face  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  or  the 
problem  of  tactical  air  support  and  Ita  ability 
to  concentrate  flreixjwer.  Or,  moat  frequent- 
ly, the  problem  of  the  hlgh-fiylng  bombera 
from  Ouam,  agalnart  which  the  Vletcong  are 
totally  Impotent.  At  crltlclam  and  aelf-crltl- 
clsm  seaalona,  returneea  aay,  high  Vletcong 
offlclala  try  to  convince  akeptlcal  cadrea  that 
theae  problems  can  be  solved.  To  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  helicopter,  they  aay  to 
drive  16-foot  bamboo  splkea  into  the  ground, 
thus  preventing  the  hellcoptera  from  land- 
ing. To  aolve  the  problem  of  the  B-52,  dig 
air-raid  sheltera  deeper  than  16  feet  (or,  as 
one  American  faoetloualy  advised,  drive 
16,000-foot  bamboo  splkea  Into  the  ground). 
To  aolve  the  problem  of  tactical  aUpower. 
they  advlae  cloaing  with  the  enemy  In  hand- 
to-hand  combat,  or  attacking  In  small  units 
on  many  fronts  rather  than  by  massed  frontal 
assault. 

The  Vletcong  la  obseased  with  the  air- 
power  It  faces.  A  significant  percentage  of 
Vletcong  casualties  now  comes  from  the  air. 
It  was  no  accident  that  Radio  Liberation,  the 
Vletcong  station,  called  the  sabotage  ex- 
plosion at  the  Metropole  Hotel  In  Saigon  last 
December  a  blow  against  alrpower:  "More 
than  200  U.S.  Jet  pilots  were  killed  or 
wounded  •  •  •  bloodthirsty  pirates  who  dally 
sow  death  in  North  and  South  Vietnam" 
(actually  eight  persons  were  klUed.  six  of 
them  Vietnamese;  there  were  no  pilots  living 
at  the  Metropole,  which  is  a  billet  for  ad- 
ministrative and  Medical  Corps  enlisted 
men). 

The  advice  of  the  Vletcong  officials  adds 
up  to  little  more  than  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  situation.  But  new  secret  elec- 
tronic devices  and  other  weapons  are  blunt- 
ing or  ntUllfylng  many  formerly  effective 
guerrUla  tactics.  In  all  likelihood,  tech- 
nology haa  made  a  Vletcong  military  victory 
Impossible.  Iiower  level  cadrea  now  know 
this.  Probably  the  upper  levels  of  the  NLP 
and  PRP  in  the  South  sense  it.  But  ap- 
parently the  leadership  in  Hattol  either 
cannot  or  will  not  face  the  obvious. 

All  along,  the  NLP  has  had  a  minority 
element  which  argued  that  the  surest  route 
to  power  was  through  the  establishment  of 
an  NLF  coalition  with  a  Saigon  govermnent. 
This  approach,  it  was  argued,  would  caU  for 
a  certain  amount  of  social  disorder  of  the 
Khol  Nghla  type  aa  well  as  some  guerrUla 
warfare,  but  baalcaUy  It  wotild  be  the  enter- 
ing wedge  of  a  move  to  bypass  the  enemy'a 
military  strength,  use  his  own  political  dis- 
organization to  disorganize  him  further,  and 
outflank  the  American  presence.  However, 
for  any  serious  step  toward  coalition  govern- 
ment, timing  Is  all-Important. 

If  the  Vletcong  bad  taken  this  route  at  the 
start  and  stuck  to  It.  It  might  very  well  have 
succeeded.  Now,  however,  after  more  mUl- 
tant  means  have  failed,  any  suggestion  of 
coalition  government  would  probably  ameU 
of  defeat  and  would  be  widely  regarded  aa  a 
sign  of  weakneaa  by  the  Vietnamese. 

All  that  remains  of  the  Idea  of  coaUtlon 
government  Is  the  slender  hope  that  some 
leverage  for  the  NLP  might  be  aalvaged  from 
a  return  to  the  Geneva  accorda.  The  poaslble 
outcome  of  any  free  election  that  might  be 
held  under  such  circumstances  Is  worth 
examimng.  Of  South  Vietnam's  15  million 
people,  slightly  more  than  half  are  iinder 
18  yeara  of  age,  leaving  a  voting  population 
of  about  7  million,  of  whom  perhape  6  million 
could  be  expected  to  cast  ballota.  The  Vlet- 
cong force  constats  of  the  foUowlng:  66,000 
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main  force  soldiera,  the  fuU-time,  aal&ried 
military  In  formal  units:  at>out  116,000  guer- 
rilla r«Klonal8  or  territorials,  tbe  so-called 
part-time  guerrilla  who  fights  and  lives  In 
his  home  territory;  and  about  46,000  polit- 
ical agitprop,  tax  collecting.  Indoctrination, 
training,  and  administrative  cadres,  many  of 
whom  are  northerners.  In  addition  there 
are  16,000  North  Vietnamese  Army  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  who  are  now  arriving  at  the 
rate  of  about  4.000  a  month;  presumably 
•ome  of  these  might  vote.  Behind  this  force 
are  an  estimated  600.000  true  believers,  per- 
sons who  for  one  reason  or  another  volun- 
tarily supports  the  Vletcong  cause  and  are 
willing  to  take  risks  to  do  so,  as  In  hiding 
guerrillas,  feeding  them,  and  supplying  infor- 
mation. This  totals  over  730.000.  If  one  In- 
cludes a  quarter  of  a  million  additional  votes 
from  sympathizers,  the  Vletcong  would  get 
less  than  1  million  out  of  the  6  to  7  million 
votes  cast. 

This  Is  a  generous  eetUnate.  Others  are 
less  generous  A  recent  study  of  Vietnamese 
village  attitudes  Indicates  that  10  percent  of 
the  villagers  are  true  believers,  20  percent 
waver  between  the  Vletcong  and  the  Saigon 
Oovernment,  while  the  attitudes  of  70  per- 
cent range  from  a  sort  of  determined  neutral- 
lam  to  outright  hostility  toward  the  Vletcong. 
Using  these  figures,  the  Vletcong  could  only 
count  for  certain  on  Its  10  percent,  or  500.000 
votes,  plus  some  portion  of  the  1  million 
votes  of  the  wavering  20  percent,  depending 
on  the  campaign  and  circumstances.  But 
this  would  leave  It  far  short  of  anything  like 
a  majority. 

Nothing  at  the  moment  Indicates  that  the 
Vletcong  leadership  Is  willing  to  take  Its 
chances  at  the  polls  The  Vletcong  does  not 
have  now,  and  never  has  had,  the  majority 
of  the  people  behind  it.  It  would  be  lucky 
to  get  10  percent  of  the  votes  cast  In  an 
authentic  election. 

In  sum,  the  Vletcong  today  finds  Itself  in 
a  doctrinal  box  with  all  three  of  Its  possible 
routes  to  victory — the  sociopolitical,  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  diplomatic — closed  to  It.  Con- 
sequently. It  haa-Mrfien  back  on  the  sterile 
thesis  of  the  protracted  conflict  that  will  be 
won  because  the  enemy,  the  United  States, 
will  tire  of  the  whole  affair  and  withdraw. 
But  this  does  nothing  for  Its  own  morale. 
Guerrillas  living  In  swampa,  without  ade- 
quate food  or  medical  care,  far  from  their 
families,  cannot  b«  expected  to  fight  on 
Indefinitely. 


He  called  upon  the  Senate  Monday  to  zero 
in  on  the  central  Issue — "why  we  are  In  Vlet- 


WHY  WE  ARE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
now  concluded  Its  present  series  of  hear- 
ings. We  Have  heard  many  arguments 
for  a  continuation  of  present  policy  and 
for  a  modification  of  that  policy. 

In  considering  all  the  Issues  Involved 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict,  we  must  never 
lose  track  of  the  central  Issue — why  we 
are  in  Vietnam,  and  why  we  must  stay 
there.  My  colleague.  Senator  McOee, 
has  had  occasion  to  emphasize  this  cen- 
tral question.  His  remarks  were  hailed 
In  editorial  comment  by  the  Wyoming 
Eagle  on  February  11. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent th%t  the  editorial  cited  above  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRo,  as  follows: 

Trx  Cmtmua.  laaus 

Wyoming's  senior  Senator  Oalb  UcQks  has 
deacrlbed  a>  superficial  many  points  of  de- 
bate over  Vietnam. 


He  charged  critics  of  the  administration 
conduct  In  Vietnam  were  avoiding  that  Issue. 
He  said  they  were  using  a  series  of  "discursive 
arguments  which  question  the  efllclency  ot 
efficacy  of  a  tactic  or  a  battle  plan  or  of  the 
response  or  lack  of  response  of  diplomatic 
maneuvers  in  any  one  of  a  hundred  areas." 

He  said  superficial  aspects  of  the  Vietnam 
debate  Included — 

"The  question  of  how,  whether,  and  when 
to  conduct  a  dialog  with  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front; 

"The  question  of  the  resumption  of  bomb- 
ing across  the  17th  parallel; 

"The  hue  and  cry  over  whether  or  not  we 
have  reacted  with  hospitality  eaid  dispatch 
to  the  alleged  peace  feelers  from  Hanoi; 

"Concern  over  the  possibility  that  our  ac- 
tions will  trigger  the  entry  of  Red  China  into 
this  conflict; 

"The  Implication  that  the  efforts  of  our 
air  arm  In  Vietnam  were  something  less  than 
effective; 

"The  contention  among  some  that  the 
Communists  relaxed  their  activities  during 
the  holiday  cease-fire  and  that  somehow  we 
had  not  adequately  responded  to  that  relax- 
ation; _ 

"Th^  fact  that  we  have,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  South 
Korea,  received  little  In  the  way  of  direct 
help  from  our  friends  around  the  world." 

We  agree  with  Senator  McGee  that  much 
of  the  debate  on  Vietnam  Is  superficial. 

Almost  dally,  the  press  carries  stories  quot- 
ing someone  who  objects  to  some  single 
action  or  decision,  who  criticizes  some  single 
statement  or  who  finds  fault  with  one  little 
facet  of  a  many-faceted  problem,  or  who  has 
an  Idea  of  how  one  phase  of  the  situation 
should  or  should  not  be  handled. 

And  there  Is  no  doubt  these  many  side 
arguments  tend  to  obscure  the  central  Issue 
of  why  we  are  In  Vietnam  and  why  we  must 
stay. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  a  few 
weelu  ago.  President  Johnson  said  the  "moat 
Important  principle  of  our  foreign  policy  Is 
support  of  national  Independence — the  right 
of  each  people  to  govern  themselves — and 
shape  their  own  Institutions. 

"For  peaceful  world  order  will  be  possible 
only  when  each  cotmtry  walks  the  way  It  haa 
chosen  for  Itself." 

The  President  observed  that,  more  than  6 
years  ago,  North  Vietnam  started  moving 
soldiers  and  supplies  Into  South  Vietnam. 

"As  the  assault  mounted,"  he  said,  "our 
choice  gradually  became  clear.  We  could 
leave,  abandoning  South  Vietnam  to  Its  at- 
tackers and  to  certain  conquest — or  we  could 
stay  and  fight  beside  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.    We  stayed. 

"And  we  will  stay  until  aggression  haa 
stopped. 

"We  will  stay  because  a  Just  nation  cannot 
leave  to  the  cruelties  of  its  enemies  a  people 
who  have  staked  their  lives  and  Independ- 
ence on  our  solemn  pledge — a  pledge  which 
has  grown  through  the  conunltments  of 
three  American  Presidents. 

"We  will  stay  because  In  Asia — and  around 
the  world — are  countries  whose  course  of  In- 
dependence rests,  In  large  measure,  on  con- 
fidence In  American  protection.  To  yield  to 
force  In  Vietnam  would  weaken  that  con- 
fidence, undermine  the  Independence  of 
many  lands,  and  whet  the  appetite  of  the  ag- 
gressor. We  would  have  to  fight  in  one  land, 
and  then  another — or  abandon  much  of  Asia 
to  the  domination  of  Communists. 

"And  we  do  not  Intend  to  abandon  Asia 
to  conquest." 

The  President  reminded  that  "our  decision 
to  stand  firm  has  been  matched  by  our  desire 
for  peace." 


There  are  those.  In  and  out  of  Congrats, 
who  criticize  President  Johnson's  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

But  every  poll  that  we  have  seen  shows 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  firmly  behind  him  and  In  full  support 
of  hl^  handling  of  the  situation  In  Vietnam. 

We  STispect  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  are  more  realistic — more  awan 
of  the  central  Issue — than  many  of  the 
critics. 


THE  NEW  PAX  AMERICANA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
ligations the  United  States  has  assumed 
vmder  treaties  with  over  40  other  coun- 
tries are  formidable,  but  apparently  the 
TJS.  obligation  goes  even  further  than 
we  thought. 

In  the  law  of  contracts  it  is  elemen- 
tary that  if  a  number  of  people  contract 
to  do  a  certain  thing  together,  and  one 
or  more  of  them  default  on  their  obliga- 
tion, the  contractual  obligation  Is  no 
longer  binding  on  the  others.  Appar- 
ently this  is  not  true  of  the  international 
treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
because  Secretary  Rusk  has  told  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  under 
the  southeast  Asia  treaty  to  oppose  ag- 
gression regardless  of  what  other  signa- 
tory nations  do.  One  wonders  why.  if 
this  Is  true,  treaties  serve  any  purpose 
other  than  providing  a  cover  of  legality 
for  what  the  United  States  would  do  any- 
way. 

This  Is  but  one  of  several  aspects  of 
Secretary  Rusk's  remarkable  testimony 
which  Columnist  James  Reston  dis- 
cussed in  yesterdays  New  York  Times. 
In  it  Reston  writes : 

The  Rusk  doctrine  makes  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine or  the  Truman  doctrine  seem  rather 
cheap.  Monroe  limited  his  commitments  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Trviman  wanted 
to  oppose  communism  primarily  by  eco- 
nomic means.  And  even  John  Foster  Dullte, 
who  was  not  a  timid  man,  thought  each  al- 
liance should  stand  on  Its  own  terms  and 
depend  to  some  degree  on  what  the  other 
members  of  the  alliance  did. 

Mr.  Reston  goes  on  to  point  out: 

But  the  Rusk  doctrine  draws  no  distinc- 
tion between  powerful  Industrial  demo- 
cratic states  In  Europe  and  weak  undemocra- 
tic states  In  Asia.  His  view  seems  to  be  that 
the  United  States  must  redeem  the  prom- 
ises of  every  alliance  it  has  signed  regard- 
less of  what  the  other  signatories  do,  and 
that  failure  to  keep  everybody's  promise  In 
one  alliance  will  destroy  the  confidence  of 
the  world  In  all  other  alliances  we  have 
signed. 

If  this  is  true.  It  U  odd  that  most  of  our 
allies  In  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  even  in 
Japan  are  critical  of  our  operations  in  Viet- 
nam, but  this  U  the  thesis  Mi.  Rusk  placed 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  column, 
"Washington:  The  Rusk  Doctrine."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Wabrinoton  :  Thx  Rusk  Doctkini 
(By  James  Reston) 

WaflHmOTOH,  February  19.— Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  has  put  a  grim  doctrine  before 
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the  people  of  this  country,  fib  was  a  respon- 
ilve  and  forthright  witness  beifore  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committea  and  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  understand  what  he  thlnlcs 
our  duties  and  responsiblUtaes  are  In  the 
world.  : 

First,  in  Vietnam,  we  are  tp  commit  to  the 
battle  whatever  Is  necessary  to  end  the  ag- 
gression and  bring  about  the  freedo|n  and 
security  of  South  Vietnam,  i 

What  this  means,  he  co|ice<^d,  depends 
primarily  on  what  the  enenjj  commits  (the 
Chinese  committed  1  million  men  to  the  bat— 
tie  in  Korea) .  He  would  not  say  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  men  and  material  the  United 
States  would  send  to  Vletnatn,  but  he  stuck 
to  hlB  proposition  that  we  Would  maintain 
military  superiority  there  |»  matter  long 
it  took  to  stop  the  fighting^ 

busk's    OBJECTiWE 

This  objective,  it  should  bt  noted,  was  not 
made  conditional  on  what  the  South  Viet- 
namese or  any  of  the  other  alliies  contributed 
to  the  fighting.  There  is  ijo  longer  much 
talk  here  of  victory  depending  primarily  on 
the  South  Vietnamese  ArmyJ  Mr.  Rxisk  dis- 
cussed the  freedom  of  Soutfi  Vietnam  us  a 
vital  American  Interest,  essetitial  to  our  own 
security  and  critical  to  all  tqa  other  security 
commitments  we  have  taken  iso  over  40  other 
countries.    This  Is  a  formldajhle  doctrine. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  State  gave  an  In- 
teresting Interpretation  of  America's  obliga- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization.  In  the  event  of  armed 
aggression  against  the  territory  covered  by 
that  treaty,  he  said,  Amerlc^lB  obligation  to 
oppose  the  aggression  did  not  depend  on  all 
the  members  agreeing  to  oppose  it,  but  It 
was  America's  duty  to  do  $o  regardless  of 
what  the  others  did  (which  In  Vietnam  is 
very  little). 

THE  AMERICAN  COMM^MENTS 

This  did  not  mean,  Secijeitary  Rusk  re- 
marked, that  the  United  States  was  obli- 
gated to  oppose  Commuhist  aggression 
everywhere  In  the  world  oi  that  we  were 
going  around  looking  for  fights  to  put  down. 
For  example,  we  did  not  oppose  Commtinlst 
China's  aggression  In  Tlbe^  or  the  Soviet 
Union's  aggression  In  Hungary,  for  we  had 
not  taken  any  commitment  to  do  so,  but  this 
still  leaves  us  with  commltnjents  the  like  of 
which  no  sovereign  nation  4*er  took  In  the 
history  of  the  world. 

For  the  United  States  la  committed  to 
oppose  Communist  aggression  all  along  the 
periphery  of  the  Communist;  nations  from 
the  North  Cape  of  Norway  through  the  heart 
of  Europe  to  Greece  and  Tlurkey  (NATO); 
along  the  southern  frontieT  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  Near  and  Middle  East  (the 
Elsenhower  resolution);  and i thence  through 
southeast  Asia  (SEATO)  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  PhlUppines.  Jafan.  and  Korea, 
j^  If  you  add  our  obllgaMon  under  the 
Organization  of  American  ^tes  and  our 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations,  you 
take  In  moot  of  the  rest  of  tlie  world. 

The  Rusk  doctrine  makes  tihe  Monroe  Doc- 
trtne  or  the  Truman  doctrine  seem  rather 
cheap.  Monroe  limited  his  commitments  to 
the  Western  HemUphere,  Truman  wanted 
w  oppose  communism  primarily  by  eco- 
nomic means.  And  even  John  Foster  DtUles. 
TOO  was  not  a  timid  man;  thought  each 
»UUnce  should  stand  on  lu  own  terms  and 
aepend  to  some  degree  on  What  the  other 
members  of  the  aUlance  did.  \ 

But  the  Rusk  doctrine  draws  no  dlatlnc- 
non  between  powerful  Industrial  democratic 
sutes   In   Europe   and   weak   undemocratic 

th.  i!  .  ^***-  ™*  ''«''  »««^  to  be  "lat 
tne  united  States  must  redeem  the  promisee 
«  every  alliance  It  haa  signed  regardless  of 
wnat  the  other  signatories  do.  and  that  fall- 
^>n  to  keep  everybody's  promise  In  one  alli- 


ance will  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  world 
In  all  other  alliances  we  have  signed. 

THAT  BLANK  CHECK 

If  this  Is  true.  It  Is  odd  that  most  of  our 
allies  In  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  even  In 
Japan  are  critical  of  our  operations  in  Viet- 
nam, but  this  is  the  thesis  Mr.  Rusk  placed 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

And  the  Interesting  thing  Is  that  the  Sena- 
tors cannot  really  do  much  about  it.  which 
accounts  for  all  the  frustration  they  have 
demonstrated  on  the  TV  screens  In  the  last 
few  days.  For  In  the  moment  of  crisis  dvir- 
Ing  the  Communist  attack  on  our  ships  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  President  Johnson  asked 
for  a  blank  check  to  deal  with  aggression  all 
over  southeast  Asia — Including  the  right  to 
use  any  force  "he"  deemed  necessary — and 
once  he  had  published  that  request,  the  Con- 
gress had  no  choice  but  to  grant  It  to  him 
or — what  was  unthinkable — repudiate  bim  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy. 

THE  SENATE'S  Dn.£MMA 

Nor  can  the  Senate  do  anything  to  take 
back  this  promise  under  present  Circum- 
stances. If  Senator  Mobse  presses  his  reso- 
lution to  withdraw  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion, obviously  few  If  any  Congressmen  are 
going  to  vote  with  him  and  txirn  their  backs 
on  the  200,000  Americans  now  fighting  In 
Vietnam. 

But  their  helplessness  merely  emphasizes 
the  trsinsformation  that  has  taken  place  In 
American  and  world  politics.  The  President, 
If  he  chooses  his  time  carefully,  can  obviously 
get  almost  any  commitment  he  likes  from 
the  Congress  In  the  moment  of  crisis,  and 
under  the  Rusk  doctrine,  we  are  then  obliged 
to  redeem  each  commitment,  regardless  of 
what  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement  do, 
or  risk  the  destruction  of  the  entire  system 
of  American  alliances  created  since  the  last 
war. 

All  this  goes  well  beyond  Vietnam  In  space 
and  time.  Mr.  Rusk  has  asked  the  Senate 
to  contain  the  expansion  of  communism  all 
along  the  periphery  of  the  Communist  em- 
pire, by  force  of  arms  and  without  allies  If 
necessary,  and  the  Congress  cannot  oppose 
him  In  present  circumstances  without  oppos- 
ing Us  own  men  In  Vietnam,  which  It  obvi- 
ously will  not  do. 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MILITARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL  1966 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business  which  is  S. 
2791. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2791)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
prociu-ement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
difficult  problem  which  we  face  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  the  complex  relationships 
that  problem  bears  to  U.S.  forelfi^  and 


domestic  policies  generally,  Is  better 
understood  today  than  it  was  a  week  ago. 
or  a  month  ago.  More  of  our  people 
have  an  appreciation  for  the  facts  of 
International  life  than  ever  before.  The 
high-level  and  well-publicized  debates 
and  discussions  in  recent  days  have  con- 
tributed vastly  to  a  new  growth  of  the 
national  concensus  that  supports  the 
commitments  we  have  undertaken  over 
the  years  for  peace  and  humanity. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  agree  to  a  rollcall  vote,  not 
later  than  Wendnesday,  day  after  tomor- 
row, on  the  pending  bill  which  would 
authorize  substantial  new  funding  of  the 
combat  operations  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  can  have  this  vote,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  will  be  overwhelmingly 
favorable  to  these  authorizations,  and 
then  get  on  with  other  very  important 
business  which  is  before  the  Congress. 

The  debate  and  discussion  of  our  for- 
eign and  military  policies  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  point  where  the  voting  can 
reflect  the  more  mature,  knowledgeable 
judgment  of  not  only  100  Senators,  but 
also  the  194  million  Americans  we 
represent  here. 

Certainly  some  of  the  information 
developed  in  the  frank  discussions  be- 
tween Government  leaders  and  the  jfible 
committee  members  gave  some  Informa- 
tion to  our  enemies  we  would  rather  have 
kept  secret.  But  the  value  of  this  full- 
dress  discussion  with  a  few  holds  btirred 
was  worth  much  more  to  us  than  It 
could  have  been  to  the  Communists. 

To  me  it  revealed  that  even  the  severe 
critics  of  the  President's  program  in  Viet- 
nam had  no  alternative  solution  or  solu- 
tions to  offer.  The  main  criticism  was 
directed  at  the  decision  to  undertake  the 
task  of  protecting  the  human  rights  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  the  first  place. 
But  the  case  remains  overwhelming  that 
we  have  no  other  course  but  to  continue 
the  war  as  we  have  been  doing. 

I  am  sure  that  the  assurances  given 
chat- no  great  escalation  is  ^uned  and 
that  no  use  of  nuclear  weapbns  is  con- 
templated place  the  administration  and 
its  critics  In  virtual  agreement.  Much  of 
the  differences  have  been  proven,  I  be- 
lieve, to  have  been  based  on  fear  of 
escalation  to  a  high  degree. 

Prom  very  able  testimony  of  both 
Secretary  Rusk  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor. I  am  satisfied  that  the  basic  aims  of 
the  administration  and  our  military 
leaders  correspond  almost  identically 
with  those  of  their  crlUcs.  Heretofore, 
the  critics  have  been  unwilling  to  accept 
statements  that  the  administration  seeks 
less — rather  than  more — war  in  that 
area. 

Heretofore,  the  critics  appeared  to  sus- 
pect both  military  and  diplomatic  lead- 
ers of  reckless  adventure,  and  with  lack- 
ing sufficient  concern  for  the  possibility 
of  Chinese  involvement.  Heretofore,  the 
critics  have  feared  needless  escalation  of 
the  confilct. 

The  clear  answers  of  both  Secretary 
Rusk  and  General  Taylor  before  the  com- 
mittee, seen  and  heard  In  millions  of 
American  homes,  should  put  these  fears 
at  rest.    A  commonsense  imderstanding 
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of  OUT  policy  In  Vietnam  has  thus  been 
engendered  on  a  much  wider  scale. 

The  basic  Issue  is  very  simple.  We  are 
carrying  on  an  extension  of  an  Ameri- 
can policy  of  aiding  other  naticms  who 
are  seeking  to  preserve  their  govern- 
ments against  aggression  and  Communist 
subversion. 

It  has  been  North  Vietnam — not  the 
United  States — that  carried  the  war  into 
South  Vletntun.  We  have  been  ready — 
we  are  still  ready — to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment of  all  dlfBcultlee.  the  foremost  of 
which  is  the  right  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  freely  choose  their  own  form 
of  government  and  their  own  leaders  In 
an  honest  election  without  fear  of  miu-- 
der  or  violence. 

To  me,  this  seems  to  be  the  difScult 
but  important  duty  that  America  has  to 
assume  as  a  result  of  her  world  leader- 
ship. If  the  present  Communist  effort 
at  conquest  In  South  Vietnam  Ls  allowed 
to  succeed  because  America  has  been 
forced  by  her  own  people  to  withdraw, 
then  there  is  no  power  in  this  vtuit  area 
with  Its  nearly  1  billion  people  which 
can  keep  a  Communist  wave  from  en- 
gulfing the  entire  subcontinent. 

So,  it  is  time  to  call  the  roll  on  whether" 
we  stand  for  the  defense  of  freedom  in 
Asia — as  we  have  stood  for  such  defense 
at  home  and  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Our  vote  on  funds  to  supply  our  flghtlng- 
men  will  determine  the  support  of  this 
policy. 

NTo  delay  a  showdown  on  this  issue  will 
serve  neither  those  favoring  nor  those  op- 
posing these  authorizations.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  those  who  have  taken  the  lead 
in  provoking  the  arguments,  and  who 
have  been  critical  of  the  administration's 
policies  In  South  Vietnam,  will  not  neces- 
sarily oppose  these  authorizations. 

The  one  big  conclusion  resulting  from 
the  hearings  that  have  been  held  before 
the  network  television  cameras  Is  simply 
that,  given  the  world  as  It  has  existed 
for  the  past  decade,  none  of  us  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  we  have  vigorously 
identified  and  proposed  substantive  al- 
ternative approaches  to  the  course  of  ac- 
tion that  has  been  pursued  to  this  point 
In  South  Vietnam 

It  has  been  said  frequently  that  per- 
haps the  debate  of  recent  days  should 
have  been  held  years  ago,  but  few  among 
us  will  confuse  hindsight  with  foresight 
In  this  moment  of  reappraisal.  All  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  problems  that  led  the 
United  State*  to  risk  grave  military  In- 
volvement earlier  In  Iran,  In  Oreeoe,  In 
the  heart  of  Berlin,  in  Turkey,  and  in 
Cuba.  In  each  of  these  areas,  the  mosaic 
of  the  challenge  was  unlike  any  other. 
In  each  Instance,  we  calculated  the  odds, 
weighing  them  on  a  scale  fashioned  from 
the  brutal  and  terrible  lessons  learned  in 
World  War  n. 

Only  in  Korea,  within  the  generation 
since  World  War  II,  have  we  been  com- 
pelled to  invest  American  lives  in  large 
mimbers  In  order  to  stand  by  our  com- 
mltments.  In  Korea,  It  was  a  sudden 
and  well-defined  confrontation.  Con- 
rersely.  in  South  Vietnam,  it  has  been  a 
slowly  and  Irregularly  defined  applica- 
tion of  our  moral,  as  well  as  military, 
resources. 


The  understanding  of  our  commit- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  has  likewise  de- 
veloped much  more  slowly.  The  Ameri- 
can people  in  this  Instance  have  at  times 
seen  through  the  glass  darkly,  simply 
because  fact  and  Illusion  have  been  in- 
termingled far  too  frequently  In  discus- 
sions of  the  Issues. 

But  no  American  need  apologize  for 
being  confused  by  the  complex  situation 
in  Vietnam.  As  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Russell  from  South 
Carolina,  stated  a  few  days  ago.  even  the 
most  sophisticated  and  reflective  Amer- 
icans have  been  bewildered  by  the  ple- 
thora of  fact,  fiction,  rumor,  and  specu- 
lations generated  by  the  problems  in 
Vietnam. 

It  goes  without  saying,  because  it  has 
been  said  so  often  before,  that  we  are 
fighting  a  different  kind  of  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  We  are  pledged  to  help  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  on  its 
own  territory,  to  fight  an  insidious  guer- 
rilla campaiign  directed  from  North  Viet- 
nam. We  are  fighting  alongside  the 
South  Vietnamese  that  they  may  have 
the  sacred  right  of  self-determination — 
that  the  government  they  have  in  the 
future  may  be  a  government  based  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

The  nationally  televised  hearings  held 
in  recent  days  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  focused  on  the 
diplomatic  and  political  considerations 
underlying  our  activities  and  oiu"  chal- 
lenges in  southeast  Asia. 

A  unique  and  marvelous  feature  of  our 
free  society  has  once  again  been  demon- 
strated. We  are  blessed  with  free- 
dom of  debate  and  discussion  that 
strengthens  first,  our  resolve,  and  sec- 
ond, the  forces  and  effect  of  our  position 
in  world  affairs. 

It  has  long  been  believed  that  the  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword.  Now  the 
writer,  with  his  pen  has  strong  new  elec- 
tronic allies  in  the  mobilization  of  intel- 
lect that  .leads  to  successful  decision- 
making.    < 

As  beneficial  as  the  televised  Foreign 
Relations  hearings  were,  I  wish  It  had 
been  possible  for  the  American  people 
to  have  sat  in  on  the  hearings  held 
earlier  concerning  the  pending  author- 
ization bill  before  the  Cdmmittee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations. 

Starting  January  20,  these  two  com- 
mittees held  a  series  of  hearings  which 
necessarily  were  behind  closed  doors 
because  of  the  military  security  involved. 
We  "took  testimony  from  11  witnesses 
over  a  period  of  some  10  dajrs.  We 
heard  from  the  military  leadership  of 
this  Nation,  both  civilian  and  uniformed. 

For  the  past  week,  the  published 
version  of  the  testimony  taken  in  these 
hearings  has  been  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. I  regret  that  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible for  millions  of  our  citizens  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  facts  brought  forward 
in  these  hearings,  and  which  are  now 
available  publicly  in  printed  form,  for 
I  am  convinced  that  our  inquiries  pro- 
duced significant  new  data  concerning 
technology  and  tactics  applicable  to  the 
new  type  of  warfare  in  South  Vietiuun. 


It  was  the  feeling  of  the  members  of 
the  two  committees  that  these  were  the 
best  hearings  on  the  military  aspects  of 
our  current  worldwide  posture  that  we 
have  ever  had. 

Much  has  been  made  in  columns  and 
commentaries  concerning  the  doubts 
that  exist  regarding  the  "legality,  moral- 
ity and  feasibility"  of  our  posture  In 
South  Vietnam.  General  Taylor,  with 
millions  of  Americans  across  the  Nation 
as  witnesses,  steadfastly  asserted  that 
our  military  objectives  possibly  can  be 
achieved  without  an  all-out  war.  He 
admitted  the  risks,  and  they  are  obvious. 
But  he  also  pointed  out  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  Vietcong  attrition  rate, 
now  estimated  between  16.000  and  17,000 
men  a  month.  With  such  losses  con- 
tinuing, the  Vietcong  could  be  hard 
pressed  witliln  a  few  months  to  main- 
tain the  pressures  on  local  South  Viet-, 
nam  political  and  social  structures  that 
in  the  past  have  been  the  difference 
between  wirming  and  losing  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Both  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
and  General  Wheeler,  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  stated  In  the 
closed  hearings  of  the  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees  that 
with  the  mobility  and  firepower  we  have 
been  able  to  briiig  to  bear  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  ground  rules  of  guerrilla  fight- 
ing, the  classical  concepts  that  the  Viet- 
cong borrowed  from  the  Red  Chinese, 
are  now  being  revised.  American  exper- 
tise and  technology  can  alter  long-stand- 
ing concepts. 

I  especially  recommend  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  concerned 
about  the  size  of  the  commitment  we 
will  have  to  make  in  South  Vietnam,  a 
further  examination  of  the  colloquy  be- 
tween Senator  Mansfield  and  Secretary 
McNamara  appearing  on  pages  140  to 
145  of  the  printed  hearings  that  are  now 
available  on  your  desk. 

One  can,  with  some  confidence,  deduce 
from  this  discussion  that  while  no  posi- 
tive limitation  of  our  manpower  needs  is 
possible,  we  can  control  and  we  can  sub- 
due the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam  with- 
out gravely  gambling  on  an  allout 
ground  forces  confrontation  with  R«<1 
China. 

The  ingredients  of  our  success  In 
South  Vietimm  are  n^w  tactics  based 
on  new  technology,  emphasizing  mo- 
bility, and  overwhelming  firepower.  In 
addition,  time  csm  now  be  utilized  in 
favor  of  a  steady  buildup  within  South 
Vietnam  of  the  social  and  economic 
structures  required  to  prevent  Ccanmu- 
nlst  takeover  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  this  cormectlon,  I  would  recommend 
to  the  Senators  that  they  review  the 
testimony  that  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson, 
Chief  of  Staff,  UjS.  Army,  gave  as  a 
result  of  questions  from  Senators  Rxra- 
SELL,  and  Saltokstall,  on  Monday, 
January  24.  This  testimony  appears  on 
pages  248  to  259  of  the  printed  hearings. 

General  Johnson's  statements  reflect 
the  realistic  understanding  that  our 
military  leadership  has  for  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  our  South  Viet- 
namese friends.  The  testimony  of  this 
soldier  who  is  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  combat  operations  in 
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South  Vietnam,  was  reaissuring  to  me 
personally.  Let  me  quote  to  you  one 
statement  which  appears  in  the  pub- 
lished record  on  page  253,  when  Senator 
Ellender  was  inquiring  of  General  John- 
son about  the  effectivene^  of  qiu:  anti- 
insurgency  tactics.  a' 

General  Johnson  said  you  have  to  look 
at  the  philosophy  of  the  insurgent.  The 
general  said: 

It  Is  necessary  for  him  1»  create  an  In- 
stability that  will  cause  thf  government  to 
lall.  He  must  maintain  ^me  minimum 
level  of  turbulence  In  order  to  bring  pres- 
sures to  bear  on  the  govemtnent  that  will 
cause  that  government  to  IJaUl  and  another 
government  to  come  to  poWtr  In  which  he 
hopefully  wlU  gain  some  paH.  and  begin  to 
subvert  from  Inside  rather  than  outside. 

So.  therefore,  all  of  the  attlons  that  they 
can  take  against  the  forces  of  law  and  or- 
der contribute  to  this  level  of  turbulence 
that  they  must  maintain  and  the  more  ef- 
fective we  are  In  suppressing  this  turbulence, 
and  the  more  presence  that  ve  have,  It  seems 
to  me,  the  more  he  must  Incsrease  his  turbu- 
lence In  order  to  force  aj»  overthrow.  I 
tblnk  that  Is  what  has  hajppened  to  him, 
so  that  the  actions  that  bia  has  taken  In 
the  course  of  the  last  6  months  to  a  year 
are  now  coming  to  be  counterproductive  for 
his  purposes. 

He  is  no  longer  the  friend  of  the  peasant, 
because  he  la  putting  greater  and  greater 
burdens  on  the  peasants.       i 


Many,  many  other  polAts  were  made 
In  these  hearings  on  the  pending  author- 
izations that  serve  to  reiroforce  my  con- 
viction that  we  must  pursue  vigorously 
our  military  actions  against  the  guerrillas 
in  South  Vietnam  and  must  continue 
bombing  their  supply  Unea  outside  popu- 
lous areas  in  North  Vietnatt. 

Even  within  the  last  24  hours,  we  have 
seen  encouraging  developments  within 
South  Vietnam  that  would  Indicate  a 
continuing  buildup  in  internal  stability 
there,  a  stabUity  that  the  Vietcong  has 
been  dedicated  to  prevent.  The  an- 
nouncements of  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
of  several  steps  to  stren^hen  the  in- 
ternal organization  of  his  government, 
leading  toward  popular  elaotlons  in  1967, 
are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  recent 
conference  at  Honolulu.  At  that  con- 
ference, President  Johnson  demon- 
strated once  again  that  we  have  no  selfish 
or  imperialistic  ambitions  in  southeast 
Asia  or  in  South  Vietnam. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  been  quarry- 
ing and  criticizing,  but  who  have  been 
shy  of  positive  alternative  approaches, 
take  special  note  of  the  continuing  efforts 
to  provide  economic,  social,  and  political 
stability  for  this  troubled  part  of  the 
wwld.  Premier  Ky's  responses  to  the 
President's  suggestions  are  further  evi- 
oence  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
yi«Uant  to  the  complex  internal  prob- 
lems they  must  grapple  with  in  addition 
w  the  aggression  of  the  Vietcong  and 
tbe  North  Vietnamese. 

May  I  suggest  further  that  we  demon- 
strate equal  vigilance  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Many  complex  domestic  problems 
M  well  as  other  international  situations 
await  our  attention.  We  should  pro- 
Wed  without  further  delay  to  sched- 
^  a  vote  on  the  pending  military  au- 
tnorlzations  not  later  than  Wednesday 
of  this  week. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  lofty  purposes  of  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  is  said  to  be  to  make  a  stand 
against  tsrranny  and  slavery  in  favor  of 
democratic  self-determination.  We  can 
prescribe  no  less  for  ourselves.  Ours  is 
no  monolittilc  society,  but  one  in  which 
divergent  views  may  be  aired,  in  which 
discussion  is  free  and  open,  and  in  which 
the  minorities  are  protected. 

Thus,  many  of  us  who  had  reservations 
and  questions  about  the  involvement 
sought  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
to  promote  the  free  and  open  discussion 
we  value  so  highly.  Our  opportunity 
was  the  presence  before  the  Senate  of 
an  authorization  measure  to  supplement 
what  has  already  been  voted. 

The  present  authorization  measure 
calls  for  $4  billion  plus  for  the  war  effort, 
a  part  of  more  than  $12  billion  in  supple- 
mental fimds  for  Vietnam  fighthig.  I 
support  these  appropriations.  I  support 
our  fighting  men  and  have  no  wish  to 
deprive  them  of  anytiiing. 

There  has  been  no  effort  to  speed  up 
the  approval  of  the  remainder,  which  is 
now  pending.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Senate  moved  with  its  customary  pace 
for  this  time  of  year. 

The  members  of  the  minority  were  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  time  off  for  Lin- 
coln Day  dinners.  The  great  debate  on 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
came  and  went  without  any  charges  that 
debaters  were  impeding  the  war  effort. 

The  oflacial  administration  position  1b 
that  debate  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  on  the  degree  of  involvement  is  cor- 
rect and  worthwhile.  Two  administra- 
tion witnesses  so  testified  before  the  open 
hearings  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee last  week. 

Yet  we  have  been  exposed,  in  more  re- 
cent days,  to  the  spectacle  of  a  high  ad- 
ministration oflQcial  apparently  attempt- 
ing to  muzzle  Senate  debate  by  using 
representatives  of  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. 

Debate  and  discussion  bring  into  the 
open  what  has  been  whispered  and 
rumored.  Talking  about  issues  not  orily 
is  proper  in  the  American  system,  but 
performs  a  worthwhile  purpose.  When 
this  free  and  open  discussion  is  conducted 
in  the  Senate,  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world  is  performing  its  con- 
stitutional function  to  advise  upon  for- 
eign policy. 

When  we  muzzle  discussion  we  do  a  dis- 
service to  our  system  of  representative 
democracy.  The  right  of  the  people  to 
know  and  the  right  of  dissent  is  Inherent 
in  our  system.  When  we  lose  those 
rights,  we  m  longer  have  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  ourselves,  much 
less  for  export. 

Fruitful  results  already  have  come 
from  this  kind  of  discussion. 

The  Vice  President  has  been  both  pro- 
moting moral  aid  for  our  war  effort  and 
seeking  additional  troops  from  allies. 

The  maritime  union's  voluntary  effort 
to  refuse  to  load  ships  bound  for  North 
Vietnam  is  another  step  in  tlghterUng  a 
noose  on  our  adversaries  without  resort- 
ing to  further  tnx^  commitments  or  nu- 
clear war. 

S<Mne  other  positive  steps  in  backing 
our  fighting  men  and  promoting  our  prin- 


ciples and  goals  have  occurred  since  the 
debate  began.  Muzzling  debate,  im- 
pugning the  patriotism  of  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, are  not  positive  steps  in  backing  our 
men  or  our  effort.  Indeed,  they  xmder- 
mine  our  system. 

TRAPPED     BETWEEN     THE     Of  POSSIBLE     AND    THS 
rKTOLERABLE 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Vietnam  we 
are  "trapped  between  the  impossible  and 
the  intolerable." 

These  are  the  horns  of  our  dilemma. 
Yet,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  such  a  wholly 
pessimistic  view.  To  conclude  that  a 
solution  is  impossible  is  to  despair  alike 
of  military  and  peaceseeklng  efforts.  We 
do  not  share  the  outlook  of  the  suicide 
who  finds  life  so  intolerable  that  the 
effort  to  continue  is  entirely  useless. 

Yet,  the  possibilities  for  success  in  our 
venture  in  Vietnam  are  extremely  dim. 

It  is  not  "impossible"  for  our  own  great 
Nation  to  furnish  600,000,  800,000,  or  a 
million  men  for  military  action  and  sup- 
port. But  it  may  be  literally  "intoler- 
able" to  our  Nation  and  its  citizens  to  do 
so. 

It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  Intolerable 
to  live  with  a  weak  and  chaotic  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  which  controls  no  more 
than  a  quarter  of  South  Vietnam.  But 
it  may  prove  literally  impossible  to  pro- 
vide through  its  single  agency  an  effec- 
tive and  democratic  govenunent. 
Should  Saigon  secure  a  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  quarter  now  dominated  by 
the  Vietcong,  and  over  the  half  in  dispute 
between  them,  the  difficulties  will  become 
even  greater,  and  even  more  impossible. 

The  ingredients  of  our  problem  are  so 
many  that  they  confound  and  confuse 
not  alone  the  so-called  doves  and  the 
hawks,  but  even  the  owls. 

The  military  problem  alone  is  enough 
to  give  us  .pause.  But  we  are  told  that 
its  solution  will  achieve  nothing  imless 
a  far  more  difficult  solution  in  Vietnam's 
internal  life  is  effected. 

Further,  the  political  problem,  bad  as 
it  is  in  South  Vietnam,  is  not  confined  to 
the  scene  of  strife  in  that  one  small 
country.  It  involves  also  North  Viet- 
nam, the  other  half  of  a  divided  Deople, 
together  totaling  32  million  in  a  land 
half  the  size  of  Texas.  It  involves  the 
Communist  giants,  China  Emd  Russia.  It 
must  be  a  concern  of  the  40  nations  with 
whom  we  have  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral treaty  relationships.  It  involves, 
now,  nearly  three  times  that  number 
who  are  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  cast  of  characters  and  the  scope  of 
the  action  outdo  the  vast  concepts  even 
of  Tolstoi  in  his  classic  novel,  "War  and 
Peace."  Beside  the  reality  of  war  and 
peace,  even  the  fiction  of  genius  must 
pale. 

Others  have  spoken  out,  all  with  con- 
cern, many  with  wisdom.  None  has  an 
Immediate  solution,  and  neither  do  I. 
But  I,  and  most  Americans,  hold  the  deep 
conviction  that  the  birth  of  solutions  Is 
best  accomplished  through  the  midwifery 
of  discussion.  As  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  feel  a  deep  obligation  to  contribute 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  ability,  even 
though  it  may  draw  charges — and  these 
have  already  been  made  against  me  in 
the  public  print — of  moving  in  an  area 
which  may  exceed  my  competence,  or  of 
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giving  c<«nfort  to  Communists  by  criti- 
cism, no  matter  how  well-meaning  or 
constructive  in  Intent. 

"DXBATX  MT7n  NKVm  CZASX" 

But  let  us  not  be  afraid  of  discussion. 
Let  us  examine  every  aspect  of  public 
policy  in  Vietnam.  This  an  issue  involv- 
ing the  lives  of  our  sons,  and  also  our 
daughters,  for  the  outcome  may  keep 
them  from  being  burned.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion calling  for  the  most  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  our  treasury.  Affected  deeply  are 
the  relationships  we  hold  with  other  na- 
tions. E^ren  the  basic  question  of  the 
Justice  and  morality  of  our  cause  must 
not  be  exempt  from  examination. 

Nothing  in  American  policy  should  be 
sacrosanct  from  public  scrutiny.  It  Is 
not  only  the  privilege  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress,  and  of  the  Senate  in 
particular  through  its  constitutional  role 
of  advice  and  consent,  to  examine,  to 
think,  to  ponder,  to  suggest,  to  be  an  ac- 
tive and  stalwart  force  in  helping  to 
shape  the  Nation's  foreign  policy  in  such 
a  time  as  this. 

It  is  pertinent  to  quote  the  words  of 
a  great  leader  of  this  Nation  who  is  in 
high  ofQce  today: 

The  primacy  of  the  executive  branch  in 
foreign  affairs  In  no  way  lessens  the  moral 
and  legal  responKlblllty  of  the  Congress  to 
work  for  national  policies  which  come  to 
grips  responsibly  and  realistically  with  urgent 
demands  of  the  world  crisis.  •  •  •  Respon- 
sible debate  must  never  cease,  even  In  war- 
time. 

These  words  appeals  over  the  signa- 
ture of  our  Presiding  Oflflcer,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey,  in  the  July  1959 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  a  discussion 
of  the  Senate  in  Foreign  Policy,  the  final 
paragraph  of  an  excellent  exposition  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Senate's  role 
in  such  a  time  as  this  concludes: 

Congress  was  not  created  to  govern,  and  It 
should  not  attempt  to  do  so.  Yet  this  Is  no 
time  for  Congress  to  submit  meekly  to  the 
Executive  will.  In  fact.  It  could  not  submit 
even  If  It  were  so  Inclined,  because  there  Is 
not  one  Executive  will,  but  a  ntmiber  of  con- 
flicting wills  which  have  not  yet  surrendered 
to  the  authority  of  an  overriding  national 
purpose. 

What  is  our  national  purpose  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Is  our  purpose  military  victory?  If  so, 
what  will  constitute  such  a  victory? 
What  will  be  its  cost  in  lives,  in  the 
destruction  of  a  countryside  which  al- 
ready needs  rebuilding,  in  the  continua- 
tion of  warfare  already  continuing  for 
two  decades,  in  the  ever-expanding 
homelessness  of  refugees?  Will  military 
victory  assure  political  democracy?  Will 
it  aid  economic  development? 

Behind  the  military  goal  is  our  deeper 
purpose  to  contain  the  international 
aspects  of  communism's  "ambition? 
Will  our  deeper  Involvement  lead  us  to 
the  dangerous  trap  of  a  land  war  in  Asia 
against  the  Chinese?  Will  we  then  suc- 
cxanb  to  the  temptation  to  use  the 
fantastic  engines  of  atomic  destruction 
and  loose  thermonuclear  warfare  upon 
the  world? 

After  many  years,  we  have  achieved 
some  measure  of  a  stable  relationship 
with  the  other  Commimist  great  power 
and  the  other  great  nuclear  power,  Rus- 


sia.   Is  our  policy  Jeopardizing  the  fu- 
ture there  irreparably? 

Or  is  our  purpose  for  Vietnam  a  viable 
settlement  which  will  meet  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  population  of  that  divided 
country,  a  settlement  in  line  with  our 
often-annoimced  and  longstanding  pol- 
icy, so  often  honored  in  the  breach,  of 
self-determination?  Is  our  purpose  after 
all  broader  than  military  victory?  Is  not 
it  the  achievement  of  a  sound  peace,  one 
perhaps  which  does  not  fully  satisfy  any 
one  participant  but  with  which  all  can 
live? 

Emil  Ludwig,  the  famous  German  au- 
thor and  biographer,  whose  work  in- 
cluded a  noteworthy  life  of  Napoleon, 
once  produced  a  little  parable  in  which 
he  depicted  a  small  boy  asking  questions 
as  he  saw  men  going  off  to  war. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "are  they  going  to 
war?" 

"They  go  to  fight  the  enemy,"  he  was 
told. 

'Why  do  they  fight  the  enemy?"  asked 
the  boy. 

"So  they  can  win  the  war,"  was  his 
reply. 

"And  why  must  they  win  the  war?" 

To  that  came  the  answer:  "So  we  can 
have  peace." 

To  the  boy,  the  answers  added  up  to  a 
great  riddle.  "I  do  not  understand,"  he 
said.  "They  leave  peact  to  go  to  war  to 
win  a  vlctoi-y  so  they  can  have  peace. 
But  they  have  peace  in  the  first  place." 

There  is  a  strange  illogic  in  all  wars, 
and  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  no  exception. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  illogic  in  every  war 
is  the  very  existence  of  the  conflict. 
There  is  only  one  end  to  every  war,  and 
that  is  a  gathering  at  the  peace  table. 
It  is  far  more  logical  to  hold  those  meet- 
ings, as  we  are  seeking  to  do,  long  before 
we  destroy  the  economy,  the  lives,, and 
the  liberties  of  the  warring  i}eople. 
reus  AaPXCTs  roa  consiokration 

Today  I  hoi>e  to  discuss  four  aspects  of 
our  complex  situation.  There  are  many 
more,  and  even  a  long  speech  can  only 
scratch  the  surface.  But  these  are  the 
questions  I  wish  to  explore  to  some 
extent. 

First,  with  all  the  discussion*  that  has 
taken  place,  there  are  still  points  need- 
ing clarification  about  the  history  of  our 
involvement.  The  present  never  stands 
without  relationship  to  the  past,  and  our 
view  of  the  future  Is  clarified  by  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  progression  of  events 
leading  to  it. 

Second,  we  need  to  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  where  we  stand  now.  We  are 
perhaps  at  the  most  critical  point  In  the 
history  of  our  Vietnam  involvement. 
Decisions  made  now  may  affect  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  and  of  much  of  the 
world  for  the  next  10  or  15  years,  pos- 
sibly more. 

Third,  after  looking  at  the  crossroads 
where  we  stand  in  history,  we  must  try 
to  see  what  lies  down  each  of  the  alter- 
nate routes  before  us.  One  of  these  is 
the  road  of  escalation.  What  are  the 
implications  of  a  decision  for  steadily 
expanding  troops,  installations,  bomb- 
ing raids,  perhaps  mining  of  harbors, 
and  strikes  against  powerplants  or  even 
agriculture  and  food  supplies?  Where 
does  this  lead  us  in  Asia?    What  does  it 


do  to  us  in  America?  Where  will  it  take 
us  in  our  relationships  with  the  rest  of 
the  world? 

Finally,  I  want  to  examine  the  other 
fork  of  the  road,  to  see  where  a  go-slow 
military  policy,  combined  with  contin- 
ued and  intensified  efforts  at  nonmili- 
tary  solutions,  may  lead  us. 

First,  then,  to  history: 

THE    VIETNAMESE    NATIONALIST    MOVEMENT 
BErORE    19S4 

Many  informed  Americans  know  that 
the  Chinese  ruled  Vietnam  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  French  for  80,  and  the 
Japanese  during  World  War  n.  But 
there  are  in  the  history  of  the  Viet- 
namese search  for  nationhood  some  lit- 
tle known  factors  which  have  an  en- 
lightening bearing  on  our  plight  there 
today. 

The  nationalist  movement  became  in- 
tense in  opposition  to  the  French  rule  in 
the  1930's.  Of  the  many  movements  and 
programs  aimed  at  securing  independ- 
ence for  Vietnanv/which  was  then  one  of 
the  three  associated  states  comprising 
Indochina,  the  one  which  gained  the 
most  prominence  before  World  War  n 
was  the  Independence  League,  also 
known  as  the  Vietminh.  Its  leader  was 
the  Communist,  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

Thus  Ho  Chi  Minh's  appearance  on 
the  scene,  which  many  may  not  realize, 
was  many  years  before  any  U.S.  involve- 
ment. He  opposed  the  French  as  a  na- 
tionalist revolutionary  seeking  to  throw 
off  colonial  rule.  In  1940,  when  the  Jap- 
anese threatened  to  take  over  control 
from  the  French,  as  they  soon  did,  the 
French  Governor  General  asked  if  the 
United  States  would  supply  120  planes 
and  some  antiaircraft  guns.   We  refused. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  continued  to  oppose  the 
new  masters  of  Vietnam,  the  Japanese. 
The  United  States  entered  the  war.  The 
Vietminh  leaders  worked  with  American 
agents  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices. U.S.  military  forces  in  China  dur- 
ing the  war  supplied  arms  to  the  Viet- 
minh and  there  w«is  hope,  and  even 
expectation,  on  the  part  of  Ho  and  other 
Vietminh  leaders  that  the  United  States 
would  back  Vietnamese  independence 
rather  than  support  the  return  of 
French  colonialism. 

The  Japanese  surrendered  in  August 
1945.  The  Vietminh  forces,  under  the 
same  General  Giap  who  commands  now 
in  North  Vietnam,  moved  to  Hanoi  and 
the  Emperor,  Bao  Dai,  agreed  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  the  Vietminh.  On  Septem- 
ber 2,  1945.  in  the  train  of  these  events, 
Ho  Chi  Minh  announced  the  Vietnamese 
Eteclaration  of  Independence.  Commu- 
nist though  he  was,  and  Communist 
though  he  is  today.  Ho  read  as  the  open- 
ing sentences  of  that  declaration,  words 
taken  from  our  own  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence: 

All  men  are  created  equal.  They  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  imaUen- 
able  rights,  and  among  these  are  life.  Uberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

American  political  stock,  says  Ellen 
Hammer  in  "The  Struggle  for  Indo- 
china." had  reached  a  peak  in  which  "the 
name  of  the  United  States  evoked  asso- 
ciations with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, George  Washington,  Abraham 
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Lincoln,  and  the  Atlantle  Charter;  and 
American  OSS  agents  had  not  hidden 
their  sympathy  for  Vietnamese  aspira- 
tions." 

But  Ho  and  his  Vietiilnh  associates 
were  Communists.  The  United  States,  it 
soon  became  clear,  would  not  do  any- 
thing to  help  them.  The  people,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  concerned,  and  are  not 
to  this  day,  with  Ho's  communism  as 
they  were  with  his  nationalism.  By  his 
leadership  they  had,  as  the  declaration 
put  it,  "overthrown  the  monarchic  con- 
stitution that  had  reigned  supreme  for  so 
many  centuries."  The  Emperor  Bao  Dai 
had  become  Citizen  Van  "thuy.  Vietnam 
seemed  united  under  Ho  iChi  Minh, 

In  January  of  1946,  elections  were  held 
for  a  national  assembly.  There  were 
irregularities,  and  apparently  some  fab- 
rications of  returns,  and  elections  came 
out  as  they  were  expected  to.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  at  that 
time,  as  he  was  about  to  launch  a  typical 
Communist  organization  la  the  country, 
the  most  popular  leader  In  the  coimtry 
and  a  genuine  hero. 

Ho  had  established  hJUnself  In  the 
north,  but  the  British  had  accepted  the 
Japanese  surrender  and  the  task  of  main- 
taining order  in  the  soutjh.  There  the 
people  shared  the  demand  for  independ- 
ence which  the  Vietminh  had  achieved  in 
the  north.  But  the  British  were  sym- 
pathetic to  the  French.  French  troops 
formerly  imder  Vietnamese  guard  re- 
armed, and  the  counterrevolution  began. 

Soon  Saigon  was  again  French  con- 
trolled. Skirmishes  and  atrocities  went 
hand  in  hand  with  a  long  eeries  of  nego- 
UaUons  with  the  Vietminh  until  in  late 
1947  the  French  set  up  in  Saigon  a  "na- 
tionalist" counter  to  the  north  with  its 
handpicked  leader,  Incredibly,  none 
other  than  the  ex-Emperor  Bao  Dai. 

The  struggle  for  Vietnamese  independ- 
ent, achieved  under  Communists  in  the 
north,  thus  became  a  part  of  the  cold 
war  with  the  advancement  of  Bao  Dal  In 
Saigon  as  the  nationalist  counterleader 
in  the  south,  the  discredited  former  mon- 
arch who  had  been  pliant  to  the  French 
and  whom  the  Vietnamese  so  generally 
detested.  The  failure  of  this,  and  the 
succeeding  political  regimes  in  the  south 
was,  in  the  words  of  Robert  Scheer's  re- 
port to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
craUc  Institutions,  entitlpd  "How  the 
United  States  Got  Involved  in  Vietnam," 
a  failure  because:  T 

It  overlooked  the  Internal  history  of  the 
country  and  proposed  to  create  a  nationalist 
government  by  flat  of  a  fore(lgn  nation.  It 
*M  a  program  based  primarily  on  the  needs 
of  America's  antl-Communlst  foreign  policy. 
A  revolution  to  rival  that  of  the  Communists 
would  have  had  to  respond  t4  the  felt  needs 
Of  the  Vietnamese  people,  the  preoccupa- 
nons  of  U.S.  policy  were  nejver  those  of  a 
majority  of  Vietnamese,  and  tihU  has  been  at 
vxt  root  of  the  failure. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  at 
wis  time  there  was  no  official  U  S  in- 
volvement with  the  French-backed  Bao 
Dal  nationalist  regime,  but  the  support  of 
8uch  individuals  as  former  Ambassador 
wuiiam  c.  Bullitt  was  interpreted  as 
ua.  backing. 
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TR>  V.8.  RJtCOONIZSS   BAO   DAI 

In  March  1949,  an  agreement  known  as 
the  Elysee  accords  gave  Bao  Dai  recog- 
nition a£  chief  of  state  in  Vietnam,  which 
thus  became  the  scene  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  comiJeting  governments.  A 
great  many  concessions  were  given  to  the 
French  in  the  accords,  such  as  that  the 
French  nationals  would  still  be  tried  un- 
der French  law.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
Bao  Dai  was  vlfewed  by  most  Vietnamese 
as  merely  a  French  puppet  and  In  no 
sense  a  nationalist  leader  worthy  of  re- 
spect, such  as  that  so  largely  linked  to 
the  name  of  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Communist  or 
no.  And  he  was  a  Communist  then,  but 
they  still  liked  him. 

Now  we  come  to  the  crucial  point  in 
this  early  history  of  Vietnam  in  its  post- 
war. post-French  days  of  nominal  inde- 
pendence.   This  is  where  we  came  in. 

Bao  Dai,  our  State  Department  found, 
was  making  sincere  efforts  to  unite  all 
truly  nationalist  elements  in  Vietnam, 
and  on  February  7,  1950,  the  United 
States  recognized  the  Bao  Dai  govern- 
ment. We  have  never,  of  course,  recog- 
nized the  government  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
in  Hanoi. 

What  was  the  next  step?  Predictably. 
It  was  military  aid. 

Personally,  I  have  now  come  to  the 
conclusion,  and  I  have  several  times 
stated  publicly,  that  I  shall  never  again 
vote  for  miUtary  aid  to  other  nations. 
That  conclusion  is  based  on  other  situa- 
tions, particularly  the  struggle  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  on  whose  border  I 
saw  burned-out  Patton  tanks  we  had  fur- 
nished Pakistan,  whose  defeat  was  by 
Sherman  ttuiks  we  had  furnished  India. 
We  have  furnished  Israel  with  arms  and 
we  have  furnished  Jordan  with  arms. 
Turks  and  Greeks,  clashing  on  Cyprus, 
have  both  received  our  military  lar- 
gesse. In  Vietnam  gims  and  materiel 
we  furnished  to  the  south  have  now  been 
turned  on  our  own  boys  by  opponents 
from  the  north. 

To  return  to  the  theme,  recognition 
of  Bao  Dai  in  February  was  followed  on 
June  27,  1950,  by  President  Truman's 
aimouncement  of  "military  assistance  to 
the  forces  of  Prance  and  the  associated 
states  in  Indochina  and  the  dispatch  of 
a  military  mission  to  provide  close  work- 
ing relations  with  those  forces." 

Between  that  time  and  the  fall  of  Dlen- 
bienphu  in  May  of  1954,  our  $2.6  billion 
worth  of  mlUtary  and  economic  aid  to 
the  French  in  Vietnam  paid  for  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  war  against  the 
Vietminh.  We  were  already  quite  heav- 
ily committed  in  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration; the  help  we  gave  them  soared 
higher  as  we  drew  closer  to  French  col- 
lapse; but  to  his  credit,  there  was  a  reluc- 
tance by  President  Eisenhower  to  make 
Ihe  massive  effort  some  would  have  liked 
Tor  him  to  have  made  then.  In  "Man- 
date for  Change"  General  Elsenhower 
has  written  of  this  period,  when  the 
people  supported  the  Vietminh  in  their 
fight  against  the  PYench  and  saw  Ho  Chi 
Minh  as  their  hope  for  Independence: 

The  enemy  had  much  popular  sympathy, 
and  many  clvUlans  aided  them  by  providing 
both  shelter  and  information. 


The  French  and  the  Bao  Dai  regime 
could  not  draw  support  from  the  people, 
and  they  could  not  induce  the  regular 
Vietnamese  soldiers  to  fight  with  any 
heart  on  their  side. 

HOW   DEEP   IS   ALLEGIANCE   TO   SAIGON  f 

It  would  contribute  little  to  review 
again  the  story  since  1954.  For  those 
who  are  familiar  with  it,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  earlier  period  in  which 
Ho  Chi  Minh  became  for  so  many  Viet- 
namese the  great  liberator  flgtire  does 
much  to  explain  what  followed. 

To  many  Vietnamese,  Ho's  commimlsm 
is  secondary;  it  is  his  nationalism  and 
his  leadership  against  the  xmwanted  in- 
terloper from  outside,  which  counts 
above  aU.  First  it  was  the  French,  then 
the  Japanese,  then  the  French  again, 
and  now  the  Americans  whom  he  has 
opposed.  Would  anyone  dare  Judge 
how  solid  underneath  is  the  commit- 
ment of  the  South  Vietnamese  against 
Ho  Chi  Minh  even  today? 

Compare  two  statements,  one  about 
the  situation  in  1953-54  and  the  other 
about  the  situation  in  1965-66.  The  first 
is  a  further  quotation  from  President 
Eisenhower's  book: 

I  have  never  talked  or  corresponded  with 
a  person  knowledgeable  In  Indochlnese  af- 
fairs who  did  not  agree  that  had  elections 
been  held  as  of  the  time  of  the  fighting 
(i.e.,  before  Dlenblenphu) ,  possibly  80  percent 
of  the  populace  would  have  voted  for  the 
Communist  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  their  leader 
rather  than  Chief  of  State  Bao  Dal. 

Those  are  the  statements  of  President 
Eisenhower.  Now  let  us  go  back  to  1965 
and  1966. 

The  second  statement  is  that  of  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  and  General  Stilwell, 
as  cited  by  Senator  Young  in  his  Jan- 
uary 14  speech  to  the  Senate: 

General  Westmoreland  stated  to  me  tluit 
the  bulk  of  the  Vletcong  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  were  bom  and  reared  In  South 
Vietnam.  General  StUwell.  In  Thailand, 
went  further.  He  stated  that  80  percent  of 
the  Vletcong  flghUng  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
area  south  of  Saigon,  were  bom  and  reared 
In  that  area.  They  were  not  Infiltrators  or 
Communists  from  the  North. 

So  we  see  that  President  Elsenhower 
says  that  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the 
people  would  have  voted  for  Ho  Chi  Minh 
in  1954;  General  Stilwell  says  that  80 
percent  of  the  Vletcong  flghthig  in  the 
delta  today  are  native  to  the  area 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  This  evidence  of 
what  many  of  us  have  long  been  con- 
vinced to  be  a  fact,  that  this  is  a  civil  war 
taking  place  hi  South  Vietnam,  and  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  are  against  the 
Government;  and  against  intervention  of 
all  kinds,  is  very  significant  and  very  im- 
portant. 

In  a  speech  made  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Ball— whose  speech  was  reprinted  in  the 
Washington  Post  a  week  ago  Sunday- 
stated  very  definitely  that  if  this  were  a 
civil  war,  we  had  no  business  there. 

That  was  a  very  important  admission, 
because  I  believe  the  facts  show  clearly 
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that  we  did  Intervene  in  a  civil  war,  that 
we  took  and  are  now  taking  the  unpopu- 
lar side,  whose  rules  would  not  la^  for  a 
moment  were  it  not  for  our  vaat  military 
and  financial  support.  I  think  it  impor- 
tant that  that  issue  be  brought  home  to 
the  American  i>eople. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Alaska.  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  civil  war  is  being  directed 
by  the  Communists  to  a  gi-eat  extent.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  that  the  Com- 
munists are  doing  everything  they  can 
to  prolong  the  civil  war.  Communists 
have  a  long  liistory  of  moving  in  on 
either  side  in  a  situation  of  natimial  un- 
rest and  confusion;  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  to  them  which  side  they 
support.  That  is  a  fact  we  need  to  real- 
ize over  in  this  part  of  the  world.  To 
deny  it  is  to  deny  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  significant  factor  they 
are  entitled  to  know.  Whether  they 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alaalca,  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MonroneyI  stated  a  few  moments  ago, 
or  with  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
sasrs.  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  what  the  facts  are.  They  are  also 
entitled  to  know  the  opinions  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  If  they  wish  to 
be  persuaded  by  the  opiniCKis  of  the  Sen- 
ators, that  is  another  thing;  but  they 
certainly  are  entitled  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  facts;  and  I  think  they  should  in- 
sist, through  the  press,  the  radio,  and 
television,  on  more  public  exposition  of 
what  our  national  policy  is  to  be. 

I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
says  he  does  not  «ish  to  testify,  and 
there  is  no  possible  way  we  can  force  him 
to.  but  I  think  in  good  ccHiscience,  he 
should  want  voluntarily  to  come  before 
the  committee  and  tell  the  American 
people,  "This  is  the  situation,  tills  is  our 
policy,  these  are  our  goals,  and  these  are 
the  facts." 

No  one  wishes  him  to  tell  how  many 
troops  will  land  on  a  certain  beachhead, 
or  how  many  will  be  in  a  certain  valley 
today,  or  how  many  helicopters  are  going 
in. 

I  know  that  I  can  go  to  my  television 
set  every  morning  and  hear  a  complete 
military  review,  probably  much  more  in- 
formative and  complete — which  is  a  com- 
pliment to  the  press  of  this  country — 
than  what  I  probably  could  find  out  if  I 
had  an  official  military  briefing  that  same 
morning. 

No  one  wishes  to  interfere  with  that. 
No  one  wishes  to  Je<HJardize  the  life  of 
wie  single  American  boy.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  save  lives.  We  do  not  win 
wars  with  dead  American  soldiers;  what 
we  win  them  with  is  live  boys,  and  I,  for 
one.  wish  to  keep  them  that  way. 

Mr.  MORSE.    WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hesitate  to  interrupt 
while  the  Senator  delivers  this  historic 
speech — and  it  is  a  historic  speecii — but 
the  colloquy  he  has  just  had  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  with  regard  to  get- 
ting the  facts  to  the  American  people 
causes  me  to  make  this  observation  and 
comment. 

As  I  look  around  the  Senate  Chamber, 
I  see  five  Senators  on  the  floor  and  one 


in  the  chair,  a  total  of  six,  1  hour  after 
high  noon,  discussing,  in  a  great  historic 
debate,  some  issues  the  solution  of  which, 
in  my  judgment,  will  determine  whether 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  will 
die  in  the  next  24  to  36  months.  I  fear 
this  will  happen  imless  our  country 
changes  its  course  of  action  and  follows 
a  procedure  that  will  result  in  an  honor- 
able, negotiated  settlement  of  this  war. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  this 
Government  be  brought  much  closer  to 
the  American  people  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  We  move  at  such  a  terrific 
pcu:e,  in  this  modem  age,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Oovemment,  that  I  wish  to 
renew  here,  so  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
record,  the  expression  of  a  view  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  held  for  a 
long  time.  As  I  have  said  before  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  small  number 
of  people  sitting  in  the  gallery  should  be 
the  only  people  in  the  coimtry  who  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Senator's 
speech. 

We  are  living  today  In  a  great  age  of 
technology.  Television  and  radio  have 
developed  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  people  to  be  continuously 
informed,  through  those  media,  without 
causing  the  slightest  interruption  or 
inconvenience  to  the  operation  of  any 
agency  of  the  Oovemment  Including  the 
Senate.  I  say  that  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  leam  of  a  historic  debate 
such  as  this,  and  the  contents  of  such  a 
great  speech  as  is  now  being  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  from  a  medium  more 
direct  than  the  press  gallery.  Therefore, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  renews 
his  suggestion  that  every  major  debate 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  be  made  available  to 
the  American  people  through  television 
and  radio.  The  mechanics  could  be  so 
arranged  that  they  would  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  realize  that  the  old  bromide 
argument  will  be  brought  forth  again, 
namely,  that  there  would  be  grandstand- 
ers  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  who 
would  try  to  steal  the  show. 

The  American  people  will  take  care  of 
grandstanders.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  know  from  their 
elected  representatives  what  is  going  on 
in  our  Government. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
only  to  whisper  a  suggestion  that  he 
would  like  to  take  to  television,  and  all 
the  channels  are  open  to  him.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  has 
those  media  at  its  beck  and  call.  I  say 
that  the  Congress  should  be  brought 
close  to  the  people.  The  people  should 
demand  that  we  adopt  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  so  that 
major  debates  such  as  this  could  be 
brought  directly  to  the  people. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  every  hour  of  our 
sessions  should  be  available  to  television 
and  radio,  but  I  am  sayiag — and  that  is 
why  I  support  a  rule  of  germaneness  for 
the  so-called  formal  part  of  each  day's 
session — that  debates  on  pending  busi- 
ness should  be  available  to  radio  and  tel- 
evision, if  they  wish  to  use  them  for 
broadcasting.  If  such  arrangements 
were   made,    there   would   be   a   quick 


change  in  the  policies  of  this  Govern- 
ment, because  the  people  would  insist 
upon  it.  The  people  ought  to  be  able  to 
turn  the  dial  and  take  a  look  at  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  They  do  not  have  the 
hiuidreds  of  dollars  it  takes  to  come  to 
Washington  and  look  In  person.  We 
need  to  bring  the  Congress  close  to  the 
people.  I  say  that  if  the  Congress  had 
been  close  to  the  people  in  the  last  3 
years,  American  boys  would  not  be  dying 
in  South  Vietnam  today.  The  American 
people  would  have  stopped  it  before  the 
holocaust  started. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
speech,  and  I  son  glad  that  he  has  raised 
his  voice,  today  to  point  out  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  we  get  the  facts  to  the 
people.  And  once  again,  I  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness  to  my  teacher,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  with  whom  I  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  debates 
of  the  last  2'/^  years,  as  we  have  tried  to 
stop  this  shocking,  unconstitutional,  ille- 
gal war  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  war  that 
is  sending  increasing  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can boys  to  their  slaughter. 

I  want  the  American  people  to  be  able 
to  get  the  facts,  and  not  be  dependent  so 
much  on  the  handouts  from  the  White 
House,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  That  Is  why  I 
would  open  up  the  Congress,  as  far  as  its 
availability  to  the  people  is  concerned, 
by  seeing  to  it  that  our  major  debates 
are  broadcast  by  television  and  radio  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Senate  does  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  the  real,  final, 
decisionmaking  process  available  to  the 
American  people.  In  the  Senate,  we 
open  up  committee  hearings  where  de- 
bate and  discussion  are  being  held,  but 
the  final  debate  and  the  final  decision, 
the  final  course  which  America  will  take 
is  determined  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
not  In  the  Senate  hearings.  Sometimes, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  well  knows, 
the  committee  may  not  represent  the 
mood  of  the  Senate.  Frequently  it  does, 
but  sometimes  a  committee  flnds  itself 
unable  to  persuade  the  Senate  even  with 
its  majority  opinion — sometimes  an  over- 
whelming majority  opinion — as  it  reports 
to  the  Senate  floor.  The  issue  comes  to 
the  floor,  and  there  we  And  new  issues, 
new  questions,  new  items  constantly 
being  raised,  not  on  this  issue  alone  but 
upon  domestic  questions,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  about  medicare,  about 
what  to  do  on  adult  education,  fields  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
a  leader  so  many  times.  In  all  of  these 
things,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  people  are  entitled  to  make 
the  final  decision  based  upon  the  facts. 
As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated, 
if  there  are  any  grandstanders.  any  who 
wish  to  go  out  and  make  a  mockery  of 
the  situation,  the  people  wlU  take  care 
of  them  by  means  of  the  election  process. 
That  is  the  American  system.  It  has 
worked  very  well  for  a  long  time.  It  has 
produced  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
world.  I  should  like  to  see  it  keep  on 
going  In  that  same  direction. 
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Mr.  ORUENING.    Mr.  pj^dent,  will 

the  Senator  from  Indiana  yifld? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Let  me  say,  first, 
that  If  the  policies  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  just  sulvocated,  of  al- 
lowing all  news  media— television,  radio, 
and  80  forth — to  reach  the  American 
people,  had  been  followed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  involvement,  we  might 
not  be  in  the  tragic  mess  we  are  now  in, 
because,  long  since,  American  public 
opinion— which  is  just  now  beginning  to 
be  informed — would  have  exerted  its  in- 
fluence on  the  actions  of  thie  President 
and  Congress  and  we  wouW  not  be  in 
this  situation  today.  I  very  much  hope 
that  his  suggestions  will  be  f<)Ilowed,  that 
we  will  see  the  fullest  exposition  of  the 
arguments  made  in  the  Senate  and 
House  so  that  the  American  people  can 
finally  be  informed. 

Second,  of  all  the  many  important 
statements  which  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  made,  none  is  mome  pertinent 
than  that  he  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  the  rest  of  us  who  are  trying  to 
slow  down  this  disastrous  course  are  try- 
ing to  reverse  this  course  of  action,  are 
trying  to  save  American  lives.  That  is 
the  essence  of  our  objective. 

Our  objective  is  to  save  American  lives, 
to  try  to  prevent  the  wanton  killing  in 
a  cause  which  is  not  good.  We  are  not 
proceeding  in  a  way  that  Will  achieve 
a  satisfactory  result.  It  is  alleged  that 
we  are  in  there  to  stop  oommunism. 
This  is  not  the  way  or  the  place  to  do  it. 
The  whole  presentation  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  based  upon  a  misconception — 
perhaps  not  deliberate,  but  it  is  hot  based 
on  fact. 

The  old  story  that  we  were  invited 
there  by  a  friendly  goverrmient,  and  that 
we  have  a  solemn  commitment  there 
msde  by  three  Presidents  Is  not  true. 
This  can  be  demonstrated  again  and 
vain,  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
now  demonstrating,  and  as  has  been  dls- 
WMed  on  the  floor,  to  those  who  would 
Iwen.  If  the  American  people  could 
only  know  that,  that  we  are  wantonly 
sacrificing  our  boys  for  a  came  that  is 
not  as  represented  to  them,  they  would 
»  heard  from  much  more  definitely 
">»n  they  are  at  the  present  moment 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
senator  from  Alaska,  for  hla  observa- 
«>M.  To  those  who  care  to  listen  to 
we  speech  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
Mr.  Church]  Is  going  to  deUver  later 
««ay— In  which  he  analyzes  the  admin- 
BtraUon's  position  step  by  step— they 
"^  find  it  to  be  a  flne  exposiUon.  I 
Mounend  it  to  the  Senate.  I  have  read 
TO  speech,  and  I  thought  it  was  excel- 
*°';.^ thought  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'ouid  like  to  follow  the  speech  later  when 
It  is  delivered. 

Ut.  ORUENING.  I  have  read  It.  I 
f(?^  T^i  1^^^"^  to  be  with  the  Senator 
^  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  on  television 
«i  Sunday,  when  he  expounded  on  some 

L  L'^l"*^   '"  ^^  speech,   showing 
^w  mistaken  administration  policy  is. 

of  fW*"°"  "*y  "ot  be  quite  like  that 

'the  Senator  from  Oregon,  or  myself, 

to  .«      *.  ^^'^  important  contribution 

"  an  understanding   of  the  mistakes 
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which  the  administration  is  making  to- 
day. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  at  the  heart  of 
what  we  are  talking  about.  Certainly, 
the  mere  fact  that  Senators  disagree 
should  not  be  enough  to  excite  anyone, 
or  to  get  anyone  upset  or  feel  dlsap- 
ixjinted  with  our  American  system. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  Senate  which 
is  going  to  do  nothing  except  rubber- 
stamp  all  policies,  or  make  a  bloc  vote  on 
every  single  Issue  that  comes  before  it. 
we  might  as  well  abolish  the  Seimte.  It 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  That  is 
not  the  function  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  is  a  living  and  a  vital  institution 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  definitely 
has  special  responsibilities.  If  there  are 
100  varying  points  of  view,  that  would  be 
no  discredit  to  the  Senate.  It  would  be 
a  credit  to  the  thiriking  people  of  America 
that  they  elected  individuals  who  repre- 
sented so  many  different  viewpoints,  and 
not  the  monolithic  kind  of  thinking  so 
prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to- 
day— and  not  alone  in  the  Communist 
world. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Especially  on  an  Is- 
sue which  is  so  crucial  and  vital  to  every- 
thing in  which  we  believe.  Also  to  the 
lives  of  our  young  men  who  are  now  beirig 
needlessly  sacrificed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  cannot  permit  this 
occasion  to  go  by  without  commenting 
upon  the  mission  undertaken  by  the 
chairman  of  the  delegation  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  during  the 
latter  part  of  November  through  Decem- 
ber,' for  about  5  weeks,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  when  we 
went  into  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  India  and 
other  parts  of  the  East.  There  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  Usten  to  the  opinions 
of  those  people  at  firsthand,  and  there 
we  found  out  that  no  matter  how  hard 
we  tried — and  I  suppose  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  finding  the  same  thing  to  be 
true — no  matter  how  much  we  asked 
them  to  join  us,  they  turned  their  heads 
and  said,  "This  is  your  problem.  This  Is 
your  concern." 

Any  thinking  American  knows  that 
these  people  are  living  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  being  threatened  by  this  same 
Communist  aggression;  yet  they  say, 
"We  are  not  concerned.  We  are  not  going 
to  put  one  soldier  beside  your  soldier. 
We  are  not  going  to  send  any  materiel  for 
you." 

I  know  that  we  did  receive  a  ho^Jltal 
truck  from  Spain.  I  believe  that  West 
Germany — where  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  our  boys  are  stationed,  helping  to  de- 
fend their  system— Is  going  to  send  one 
team  of  medical  experts. 

This  is,  in  some  way,  a  measure  of 
the  confidence  they  have  In  our  program 
in  Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  I  believe  it 
is  also  a  measure  whose  meagemess  I 
decry  and  believe  to  be  shameful;  but, 
this  is  it.  We  have  to  face  the  facts.  We 
cannot  keep  our  heads  in  the  sand  like 
an  ostrich  and  say  these  facts  do  not 
exist.  The  fact  is,  these  people  are  not 
going  to  help  us  there.  They  are  not  go- 
ing to  do  so,  at  least  so  far  as  I  can  see 
Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  Is 
aware  that  these  tokens  have  been  given 
to  us  only  after  great  pressure  from  the 


administration,  and  only  because  the 
givers  of  these  tokens  are  recipients  of 
our  lavish  foreign  aid,  aid  which  Is  used 
as  a  method  of  persuading  them  to  give 
these  tokens  for  this  cause. 

When  I  was  in  South  America  a  year 
ago,  I  found  that  every  American  ambas- 
sador had  received  instructions  from  his 
Government  to  go  to  the  President  of  the 
country  and  request  that  it  give  aid  to 
the  cause  In  Vietnam.  They  were  re- 
luctant to  do  so.  Some  of  them  refused 
to  do  so.  Some  came  up  with  a  token 
as  a  matter  of  compliance,  a  token  paid 
for  out  of  the  lavish  foreign  aid  which  we 
give  them.  That  is  the  kind  of  support 
they  are  giving  us. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  number  of  40  na- 
tions has  been  referred  to  m  relation  to' 
antl-Communlst  aggression  pacts  re- 
ferring to  our  bilateral  agreements'  As 
to  those  40  naUons,  what  If  they  would 
all  send,  not  a  big  share  of  their  regular 
army,  not  great  quantities  of  their  volun- 
teers, but  what  if  they  would  send  even 
a  thousand  men  each?  That  could  re- 
lease 40,000  American  boys  who  would' 
not  have  to  be  drafted.  That  would  at 
least  be  a  declaration  of  the  support 
which  we  clahn  we  have  throughout  the 
world.  I  beUeve  that  we  have  a  right 
to  question  why  we  do  not  have  that  kind 
of  supijort. 

AustraUa,  where  the  Vice  President  Is 
making  his  appeal  right  now,  has  not  sent 
one  single  drafted  Australian  boy  to 
Vietnam. 

Who  is  paying  the  bUl  for  the  South 
Koreans  in  Vietnam  ?    The  South  Korean 
Government  Is  not  paying  for  It.    It  is  aU 
in  the  hearings  here.    The  Secretary  of 
Defense  makes  the  plain  and  outright 
statement  that  we  are  paying  the  bUl 
We  are  paying  for  the  soldiers  from  South 
Korea  who  are  now  fighting. 
These  are  facts  which  are  known 
Mr.  GRUENING.     We  are  paying  aU 
of  it — In  blood  and  in  money. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  wonder  whether  our 
paying  tiie  bUl  for  the  South  Korean 
soldiers  might  possibly  meet  the  defini- 
tion of  mercenary? 

Mr.  HARTKE.     I  wlU  leave  that  ques- 
tion because  I  believe  the  answer  Is  im- 
pUclt.    The  headlines,  however.  In  the 
newspapers  In  South  Korea  state  how 
they  were  able  to  put  the  squeeze  on 
America  to  get  the  bid  "upped"  so  that 
we  would  pay  them  enough  for  sending 
Korean  soldiers  to  Vietnam.    Those  were 
the  headlines  in  Korean  newspapers     I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
agree  with  me  that  In  Pakistan— where 
we  were  treated  wonderfully — ^the  press 
there,  which  we  know  Is  controlled  by 
the  Government,  admit  they  are  pro- 
Chinese  In  relation  to  our  war  effort  In 
Vietnam.     All  we  have  to  do  Is  read 
the  press.    It  Is  written  down  in  English. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  India.    They 
are  pro-Russian  there.    Thus,  we  have 
Pakistan  which  is  pro-Chinese  and  India 
which    Is   pro-Russian.      These   people 
are  on  their  doorsteps. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    And  they  are  co- 
signers of  the  SEATO  Treaty. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  there  shoiUd 
be  a  thorough  review  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  and  when  the  time  comes 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  I  am  referring  to 
Pakistan. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  might  be  a  good 
Idea  to  go  Into  that  treaty,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  time  to  do  it  now. 

HOW    MtrCH    CONTROL? 

To  resume  my  statement,  here,  where 
5  million  of  the  south's  peasants  harvest 
three-quarters  of  the  nation's  rice,  the 
people  are  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
border  with  North  Vietnam.  Yet,  60  per- 
cent of  them  "at  a  conservative  esti- 
mate," says  an  on-the-spot  correspond- 
ent of  the  Washington  Post,  Ward  Just, 
recently  on  January  23,  "give  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Vletcong." 

In  short,  from  the  beginning  we  have 
supported  a  regime  which  has  continued 
to  exist,  from  the  days  of  the  French  on 
down,  only  by  a  constant  shoring -up 
process.  It  has  been  said  that  the  pres- 
ent government  in  Saigon  could  not  last 
2  weeks  without  our  presence  and  sup- 
port. At  the  beginning  of  1965  it  was 
reported  that  the  rate  of  desertion 
among  new  recruits  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  stood  at  30  percent. 

Since  1960  the  grip  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment upon  the  area  and  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  has  not  expanded,  but. 
frankly,  apparently  has  deteriorated.  At 
least  this  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  a  study  published  by  the  U.S.  oper- 
ations mission  in  Saigon.  In  this  "Anal- 
ysis of  Property  Tax  Compliance  In 
Vietnam,"  our  AID  agency — this  is  the 
U.S.  Government  agency — there  re- 
ports that  165,  or  71  percent,  of  the  234 
districts  into  which  Vietnam  was  divided 
in  1964  did  not  even  reply  to  a  central 
statistical  tax  inquiry.  A  map  giving  the 
results  appears  on  page  89  of  the  Feb- 
ruary 1966,  Issue  of  Current  History. 
Obviously  a  large  part  of  the  blank  area 
which  did  not  respond  is  the  same  as  the 
area  in  firm  control  of  the  Vletcong,  or 
under  contention.  The  areas  replying 
Include  some  of  those  around  Da  Nang, 
Nha  Trang.  in  a  part  of  the  central 
plateau  area,  some  portions  of  the 
Mekong  Delta  and  the  Camau  Peninsula. 
and  mo6t  of  the  area  around  Saigon  and 
a  hundred  or  more  miles  north. 

But  for  the  reporting  areas,  the  figures 
show  progressively  more  and  more  tax 
delinquency  in  every  year  from  1960  on. 
In  that  year.  In  these  areas  over  which 
Saigon  held  some  sort  of  tax  collection 
control — a  function  which  reflects  gov- 
ernment control,  and  about  which  we 
have  heard  much  as  to  the  Vletcong  and 
their  tax  collections — property  taxes  to 
the  Saigon  government  were  44  percent 
delinquent.  That  was  in  1960.  Prom 
there  the  delinquency  went  to  47  percent, 
then  to  51  percent,  and  In  1963  to  57 
percent.  But  by  1964  the  ability  of  the 
Saigon  government  to  collect  taxes  in 
these  districts,  comprising  less  than  a 
third  of  the  total,  had  so  slipped  that  74 
percent  of  all  taxes  for  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment were  delinquent. 

Is  this  governmental  control? 

AMTIOOlUfmaBM  18  MOT  DBMOCSACT 

Is  this  the  condition  of  a  country 
which  has  the  solid  support  of  Its  dt- 
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Izens?  At  the  very  least,  there  is  the  ad- 
ministrative chaos  which  mxist  accom- 
pany a  civil  war.  There  is  some  support, 
of  course,  for  the  government  of  General 
Ky.  But  can  anyone  be  sure  that  the 
situation  indicates  that  the  support  of 
he  majority  of  the  people,  if  it  could  be 
accurately  measured,  would  go  to  Saigon? 
Or  is  it  possible  that  millions  more  than 
we  would  like  to  think  believe  that  what- 
ever government  exists  in  Saigon  is  nec- 
essarily only  another  puppet  of  a  for- 
eign power? 

General  Edward  Lansdale  has  said 
this: 

Ttoo  harsh  fact  •  •  •  la  that  •  •  •  the  Com- 
munlat  subversive  Inaurgents  have  grown 
steadily  stronger.  In  numbers  and  In  size 
of  unlU,  and  still  retain  the  Initiative  to  act 
at  their  will  •  •  •.  The  CommunlaJ|  have 
let  loose  a  revolutionary  Idea  In  vBtnam. 
It  will  not  die  by  being  Ignored,  bomUkd,  or 
smothered  by  us.  Ideas  do  not  die  In  such 
ways. 

"The  government  exists  for  the  people" 
is  one  of  the  Communist  slogans.  Its 
nationalism  appeals,  as  does  nationalism 
everywhere,  to  people  whose  history  has 
been  replete  with  a  government  existing 
for  the  sake  of  privilege,  for  the  benefit 
of  foreigners — whether  Chinese,  French, 
or — as  they  misunderstand  our  motives — 
Americans.  We  say  we  want  to  bring 
them  democracy.  We  have  not  succeed- 
ed, because  we  are  outsiders.  We  have 
brought  them  anticommunlsm,  but  that 
is  not  democracy.  Indeed,  It  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  democracy. 

Yet  ours  is  a  revolutionary  origin. 
Our  goal  for  many  years  was  "no  en- 
tangling alliances."  We  were  warned  by 
George  Washington  against  such  ven- 
tures, and  we  have  never  sought  colonial 
empire.  We  have  built  our  own  democ- 
racy In  which  we  believe.  It  has  at- 
tracted to  our  shores  millions  who  have 
seen  in  the  shining  torch  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  a  welcome  to  a  way  of  life 
filled  with  respect  for  each  individual, 
with  hope  for  relesise  from  oppression 
rife  In  other  countries. 

We  still  hold  to  those  Ideals.  They 
are  the  reason  for  our  antipathy  to  the 
collectivlst  philosophy  we  know  as  com- 
munism. We  are  still  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  every  person,  and  our  con- 
science has  been  more  stirred  In  recent 
times  than  for  many  years  past  over  the 
plight  of  the  poverty  stricken,  in  our 
country,  and  overseas,  the  underedu- 
cated,  the  elderly  poor,  the  racially  dis- 
advantaged, and  all  those  who  have  not 
fully  shared  in  our  great  economic 
abundance. 

Our  motives  In  Vietnam  are  laudable. 
But  the  frequent  fate  of  good  Intentions 
even  there  may  be  but  one  more  illustra- 
tion about  the  old  adage  of  the  road 
whose  pavement  they  provide.  Where 
are  we  going?  What  must  our  policy 
and  our  strategy  be? 

BZAICINATTON    IS    OVXBOTTK 

We  are  now,  belatedly,  in  the  midst  of 
an  examination  of  our  course  which 
should  have  long  since  been  made  pub- 
lic as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
Just  said.  Too  long  we  have  acquiesced 
in  apathy  to  unexamined  policies  with- 
out realizing  where  they  were  leading  us. 
It  is  good  that  at  last  the  white  light  of 


pubUc  attention  has  been  thrown  uDon 
Vietnam.    We  in  the  Senate  are  exa 
cising  the  right  of  advice  and  consent 
hi  our  discussions,  late  in  the  day  as  thei 
come  to  some. 

My  concern  Is  not  of  recent  origin 
More  than  a  year  ago,  on  February  fi 
1965, 1  made  a  plea  for  the  kind  of  deter-' 
minatlons  and  clarification  In  Vietnam 
which  we  are  seeking  now.  In  a  speech 
which  I  made  a  full  year  ago  to  the 
Jacobl  Society  dinner  in  the  Statler  Hil- 
ton Hotel  here  in  Washington,  and  which 
may  be  found  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  February  16. 1965, 1  said— I  might 
mention  that  that  was  the  day  when  nine 
of  our  men  were  killed  in  Plelku.  That 
was  the  most  that  had  been  killed  up  to 
that  time.  That  event  took  the  head- 
lines— not  that  my  speech  would  have 
taken  the  headlines,  but  I  want  Senators 
to  know  what  took  place  on  that  day 

I  said: 

President  Johnson  •  •  •  must  clearly 
enunciate  his  goals  and  how  he  Intends  to 
reach  them  •  •  •.  The  President  should  and 
must  tell  America,  first,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  what  our  posture  Is;  what  our  alms 
are;  what  our  Interests  and  commitments 
are;  how  we  Intend  to  meet  those  commit- 
ments. We  must  know  where  we  are  going 
and  what  we  are  going  to  do  In  Vietnam. 

I  also  said: 

Leadership  by  consensus  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  foreign  policy  •  •  •.  Yet.  vacillation 
and  Indecision  can  be  confused  with  weak- 
ness. Discussion  of  the  alternatives  in  Viet- 
nam can,  In  the  absence  of  clear  policy  from 
the  architect  of  policy,  be  mistaken  lor 
strife. 

These  were  my  words  of  a  year  ago. 
So  let  us  not  be  deceived.  Discussion  of 
alternatives  Is  not  dictation  of  policy. 
Dissent  may  be  as  much  a  function  of 
advice  as  is  consent.  Consideration  of 
alternative  steps  which  may  be  taken, 
publicly  conducted  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner, is  an  obligation  of  democracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  manipulation  of 
public  opinion  to  fit  support  to  decisions 
already  irrevocably  taken  Is  the  style  of 
totalitarianism,  whether  Fascist  or  Com- 
munist. Among  us,  dissent  can  never  be 
treason  or  we  shall  have  forfeited  our 
birthright. 

IS  THE  HONOI.Tn.U  DECLARATION  UmHOTID 
COMMrrUENT? 

On  Lincoln's  Birthday  the  headline  of 
the  Washington  Post  read,  "L.B.J.  Reas- 
sures Critics  on  Escalation."  The  sub- 
ordinate headings  Interpreted  the  Presi- 
dent's press  conference  statement  as 
meaning:  "Rules  Out  Wider  War  or 
Pullout"  and  "View  Differs  UtUe  Prom 
Kennan's  or  Gavin's,  He  Says." 

I  hope  the  headline  writers  have  rtot 
misunderstood  or  misinterpreted.  The 
declaration  of  Honolulu  only  3  days  ear- 
lier, on  February  8,  did  not  seem  to  take 
such  a  position  when  It  said : 

We  must  defeat  the  Vletcong  and  thou 
Illegally  fighting  with  them  on  our  soil  *  *  '• 
The  defeat  of  that  aggression  Is  viul  for  the 
future  of  our  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

To  this  statement  of  purpose  by  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  we  assented  by 
a  pledge  to  prevent  aggression.  The 
Honolulu  declaration  as  a  whole  was 
characterized  by  Walter  Llppmann, 
whose  Judgment  is  certainly  no  offldaJ 
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assessment,  as  a  commitmeat  "to  win  the 
war  and  to  defeat  and  liquidate  the 
enemy  forces,  and  then  to  reconstruct 
the  country  els  it  is  regained  for  the  Sai- 
gon goverrunent." 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  have  it  both 
ways.  We  cannot  simply  dig  in  and  hold 
the  line  in  a  refusal  to  escalate,  even 
pulling  back  to  consolidate  our  strong 
points  in  the  strategy  of  General  Gavin, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  what  the  dec- 
laration of  Honolulu  Ihfdlcates.  To 
quote  Mr.  Lippmarm  further: 

The  big  objective  which  th^  words  of  the 
document  declare  Is  a  total  victory  for  Oen- 
eral  Ky.  To  accomplish  this  enormous  ob- 
jective, very  large  forces  will  be  needed.  The 
declaration  must  therefore  be  read  as  a  com- 
mitment of  American  forces  Uznlted  not  be 
considerations  of  policy  but  only  by  our 
kUllty  to  break  the  logistical  bottlenecks 
which  hold  down  the  number  of  troops  we 
can  land  and  support. 

If  these  are  not  the  political  and  military 
decisions  on  which  the  Honolulu  conference 
agreed,  no  time  should  be  ipet  In  making 
clear  to  our  people  what  in  fact  the  commit- 
ments are.  I 

General  Ky  made  the  statement  today 
that  the  difference  between  the  Presi- 
dent's position  and  his  position  is  not 
great,  as  the  President  Indicated,  but 
General  Ky  added,  "Let  me  make  it  clear 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  negotiate  with 
the  Vletcong." 

THE  BOAns  BEFORE  08 

I  said  that  I  want  to  explore  the 
direction  of  each  of  the  ways  leading 
from  the  crossroads  in  history  where  we 
stand.  In  fact,  there  «ire  not  two  but 
at  least  three  roads  and  probably  many 
more  down  which  we  can  go.  Each  of 
them  must  eventually  conie  out  at  tlie 
same  general  destination — a  peace  based 
on  a  cease-flre  and  the  conclusion  of 
some  modus  vlvendi  under  which  North 
Vietnamese  and  South  Vietnamese  can 
coexist. 

One  of  the^e  roads,  which  I  hope  only 
a  very  small  number  of  Americans  would 
wish  to  take,  is  capitulation,  This  might 
not  be  impossible,  but  it  would  indeed 
be  Intolerable.  We  have  already.  In  too 
many  ways  to  make  such  full  retreat 
possible,  conamitted  ourselves  to  one  of 
the  other  two  roads  before  us. 

The  first  of  these,  to  whidh  I  noM^  turn, 
is  the  one  which  Mr.  Llppmann  paints 
In  such  stark  terms.  It  1$  the  road  of 
unlimited  escalation,  with  American 
troops  commitments  rising  to  400,000, 
600,000,  800,000,  1  million  if  necessary. 
»s  one  member  of  the  military  said. 

It  Is  a  road  upon  which  our  chauffeur 
»1U  be  named  military  necessity  and 
upon  which  we  would  travd  at  a  faster 
and  faster  speed,  throttle  to  the  floor, 
wd  never  mind  the  backseat  Jouncing, 
the  terror  and  pain  of  either  the  pedes- 
trians in  the  way  or  the  backseat  psis- 
«ngers  who  must  take  the  ride  willy- 
Mlly.  Nor  does  the  road  (rf  faster  and 
raster  escalation  provide  necessarily 
more  safety  than  comfort.  There  may  be 
other  traffic  coming  outto  meet  us,  China 
lor  example,  or  even  Ruspla.  At  such 
speed  a  head-on  collision  could  be  fatal 
not  only  to  the  driver  but  to  us  In  the 
back  seat  as  well. 

The  second  road,  to  which  I  shall  re- 
wm  later,  is  the  one  wiidch  General 


Gavin  smd  Ambassador  Kerman  have 
pointed  the  way.  It.  too,  has  pitfalls  and 
potholes,  and  It  will  put  a  heavy  strain 
on  our  shock  absorbers.  To  the  casual 
mapreader  it  may  appear  the  longer  of 
the  two,  but  sometimes  the  longer  way 
around  is  the  better  way  home.  Let  us 
now  look  at  each  in  turn. 

THE    ROAD    OF    ESCALATION:     CASUALTIES,     MORE 
MANPOWER 

What  can  we  expect  along  the  road  of 
escalation? 

First,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  ably  pointed  out.  Increasing 
casualty  lists.  Escalation  breeds  escala- 
tion on  the  other  side.  That  is  what 
happened  during  1965  as  we  increased 
our  troops,  began  our  bombing,  started 
to  search  and  destroy  with  American 
forces.  Here  is  what  Richard  Dudman 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  writes  in 
the  February  issue  of  Current  History: 

At  the  beginning  of  1965,  the  500,000 
or  so  South  Vietnamese  men  under  arms 
were  still  fighting  a  counterlnsurgency  war 
with  the  support  and  advice  of  about  20.000 
American  troops.  The  war  was  being  lost. 
The  Vletcong  had  a  solid  hold  on  a  half  dozen 
base  areas  that  the  government  troops  did 
not  dare  try  to  Invade.  In  more  than  half 
the  country,  they  covUd  roam  at  will  by  night, 
collect  taxes,  draft  recruits,  and  obtain  In- 
telligence Information. 

By  the  end  of  1965,  the  B-52  planes  were 
pounding  reported  Vletcong  concentrations 
every  day,  and  American  forces  had  mounted 
to  165,000,  plus  another  50,000  on  Navy  ships 
deployed  oS  the  coast.  The  U.S.  buUdup 
quickly  outdistanced  the  North  Vietnamese 
Infiltration,  which  exceeded  the  American 
forces  In  Vietnam  through  1964  and  until 
the  spring  of  1965. 

And  then  what  happened?  Mr.  Dud- 
man continues,  and  this  needs  emphasis: 

Rapid  Vletcong  recruitment  In  the  south, 
however,  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  Infltiz 
of  U.S.  forces.  The  troop  ratio. fell  from 
about  5  to  1  (antl-Communlst  to  Conrniu- 
nlst)  to  less  than  3  to  1  by  the  end  of  1966. 
Most  authorities  have  considered  that  a  ratio 
of  10  to  1  or  better  is  needed  to  defeat  an 
Insurgent  army. 

As  recent  months  have  progressed,  the 
war  lias  become  more  and  more  a  con- 
flict between  the  Americans  and  the 
vletcong.  We  have  taken  over  the  fight- 
ing for  several  reasons.  Some  of  them 
are  related  to  the  fact  that  the  principals 
in  the  war,  the  Vietnamese  themselves, 
have  been  by  policy  shut  out  from  Ameri- 
can planning  and  Informed  of  big  en- 
gagements only  at  the  last  moment. 

Mr.  Dudman  further  writes: 

When  the  Vietnamese  participated,  the 
chances  were  greater  that  the  Vletcong  would 
learn  of  the  action  and  slip  away  before  It 
began. 

In  smaller  engagements,  U.S.  forces 
are  more  likely  to  meet  up  with  the  en- 
emy than  are  South  Vietnamese  troops. 
Last  November,  a  Pentagon  weekly  sum- 
mary showed,  American  efforts  resulted 
in  enemy  contact  more  than  once  in 
every  10  tries;  the  South  Vietnamese  ef- 
forts made  contact  only  once  In  every 
250  tries.  The  figures  were  11.3  i)ercent 
for  U.S.  troops,  0.4  percent  for  Vietna- 
mese; I  repeat,  four-tenths  of  1  percent 
for  the  South  Vietnamese.  Some  of  the 
other  results,  the  casualties,  can  be  seen 


any  day  by  going  down  to  Wedter  Reed 
Hospital. 

Second,  even  leaving  aside  the  Jump  in 
casualties  as  we  pour  in  more  and  more 
men,  there  Is  the  very  serious  matter  of 
the  manpower  which  is  Involved. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  on  our 
steadily  advancing  economy.  We  have 
brought  the  tmemployment  figure  below 
4  percent  for  the  first  time  in  years. 
Where  are  we  to  get  another  quarter  of  a 
million  troops  for  Vietnam?  Or  a  half  a 
million  more?    Or  still  more  than  that? 

Nor  Is  the  manpower  problem  simply 
that  of  supplying  these  numbers  as  bod- 
ies delivered  to  the  area  of  combat.  Be- 
hind them  must  stand  the  logistic  sup- 
port of  more  and  still  more  service  per- 
sonnel. Beyond  that  lies  the  Increasing 
drain  from  civilian  Industries  to  the 
deadweight  tasks,  which  generate  no  eco- 
nomic multiplier  effect,  of  producing 
military  supplies  and  equipment. 

ESCALATING  INFLATION 

Third,  there  is  the  vast  adverse  eco- 
nomic effect  upon  our  homefront.  Fore- 
most among  economic  consequences  is 
the  real  threat  of  inflation. 

Here  again,  the  potential  inflationary 
effect  is  greater  than  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  n,  for  example,  be- 
cause we  are  starting  In  a  Ught  economy. 
The  present  high  level  of  employment  in 
conjunction  with  the  high  percentage  of 
plant  capacity  In  use  has  been  accom- 
panied by  increased  consumer  demand, 
as  witness  the  amazing  sales  figures  in 
the  automobile  industry  in  the  last  2 
years.  Twenty-three  percent  of  Ameri- 
can families  now  have  two  cars.  As 
competition  for  workers  grows,  wages  are 
bound  to  grow  as  well.  More  are  able  to 
afford  a  second  car,  to  continue  with  the 
one  example.  The  demand  for  civilian 
goods,  which  we  are  unable  fully  to  meet 
In  cm  escalated  war  economy,  builds  up 
price  pressures. 

The  result  is  the  familiar  wage-price 
spiral  which  feeds  inflation.  As  the 
economy  has  tightened  In  recent  months, 
we  have  seen  signs  that  Its  lies  danger- 
ously before  us  even  without  the  in- 
creased economic  pressures  of  Vietnam. 

One  reaction  to  those  fears  of  Inflation 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  discount 
rate.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  Mr.  Martin.  But,  I  do  not  believe 
this  action  Is  achieving  the  beneficial 
results  they  Intended,  and  It  has  already 
Introduced  some  adverse  side  effects  into 
the  economy.  But  if  we  go  down  the 
road  of  imllmlted  escalation  In  Vletnemi, 
with  the  vast  costs  that  are  not  only  fore- 
seeable but  Inevitable  camp  followers  of 
war,  that  change  in  interest  rate  will 
feed  the  Inflation  and  complicate  the 
Federal  effort  to  finance  the  costs. 

Where  do  we  get  the  money  to  run  a 
war?  It  has  to  be  financed  by  the  Treas- 
ury, which  means  borrowing,  since  tax 
income  can  not  begin  to  meet  the  big 
added  strains.  Are  we  going  to  finance 
a  huge  military  venture,  escalation  im- 
llmlted. at  a  5-percent  rate  by  the  Treas- 
ury? Are  we  going  back  to  the  days 
of  the  6-  and  7-percent  Liberty  Bonds  of 
World  War  I  with  the  resultant  scandals 
and  the  depression  that  follows? 
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We  are  seeing  now  an  Increase  for  mili- 
tary purposes  of  $12.7  billion  in  a  supple- 
menting authorization  and  appropria- 
tion because  of  Vietnam.  This  is  not  the 
end.  How  large  will  the  Increase  In  our 
debt  become?  $20  billion?  $30  billion? 
$50  billion?  Suppose  it  costs  us  5  per- 
cent interest  on  a  $30  billion  total  before 
we  are  through.  That  Is  an  annual 
burden  of  $1.5  billion,  as  much  as  the 
cost  of  our  antlpoverty  program  today. 

We  have  no  forecast,  and  certainly 
none  which  Is  reliable,  as  to  the  duration 
and  ultimate  cost  of  what  lies  ahead. 
True,  we  did  not  have  that  in  World 
War  n  either,  but  then  the  issue  as  to 
whether  we  should  Join  in  defense  of  the 
free  world  against  open,  large-scale  ag- 
gression entailed  no  doubt.  We  had  to 
do  It,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  and  we 
did  It  gladly.  Here  we  do  not  have  the 
same  kind  of  absolute  compulsion,  nor 
the  same  kind  of  glad  support  for  the 
effort.  Yet,  many  see  us  becoming 
drawn  into  an  escalation  not  only  of 
cost  and  manpower,  but  of  time — 5  years, 
10  years,  15  years.  An  all-out  military 
effort  may  shorten  the  active  military 
phase,  but  how  long  will  it  take  to  repair 
the  scorched  earth,  to  build  a  viable 
economy,  and  whose  expense  will  bear 
the  burden?    Who  will  carry  the  burden? 

Historically,  such  enormous  drains  on 
the  treasury  of  any  country  paying  the 
cost  of  war  have  led  to  inflation— Infla- 
tion whose  virtual  absence  has  contrib- 
uted so  greatly  to  the  past  5  years  of  our 
unprecedented  growth  and  prosperity. 
The  only  real  effective  alternative  in  war- 
time is  controls,  with  all  that  they  en- 
tall.  These  we  had  to  impose  even  in 
the  Korean  war,  where  we  had  the  sup- 
port of  other  nations  as  we  do  not  have 
today,  and  scarcely  expect  to  have.  Do 
we  want  to  go  down  the  road  of  controls 
again? 

KITKTB   Olf    BALAMCX   OF   PATMKNTa 

On  Monday  of  this  week  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Fowler  discussed  the  prog- 
ress of  our  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram, in  a  press  conference  which  he 
shared  with  Secretary  of  Commerce 
CTonnor  and  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Martin.  He  presented  an  estimate  that 
the  balance  of  payments  would  worsen  in 
1M6,  the  press  reported,  *'as  a  result  of 
stepped-up  operations  In  Vietnam."  I 
quote  from  the  article  by  Frank  C. 
Porter  In  the  Wwhlngton  Post  on  Tues- 
day, February  13: 

Before  escalation,  the  Defense  Department 
estimated  that  lU  overseas  operations  would 
contribute  11.4  billion  to  the  minus  side  of 
the  ledger  In  1986,  he  eald. 

The  estimate  was  raised  to  tl.SS  billion 
after  the  step-up,  Fy>wler  continued,  and  now 
It  appears  that  the  current  annual  rate  Is 
doaer  to  11.8  billion. 

The  Secretary  said  the  last  guess  now  la 
that  the  foreign  exchange  Impact  of  Viet- 
nam could  add  another  •300  billion  during 
IBM.  bringing  the  total  Defense  Department 
bite  on  the  payments  balance  to  ta.l  bllUon. 
ThU  would  not  Include  overaeas  economic 
aid. 

But  we  cannot  omit  the  overseas  aid 
estimates  from  the  financial  picture. 
We  are  now  asked  to  onbark  on  a  vast 
program  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in 
South  Vietnam,  not  simply  as  a  humani- 


tarian effort,  but  because  the  theory  is 
that  this  vast  outpouring  will  bring  sup- 
port for  the  Saigon  Government,  which  Is 
so  essential  If  our  total  propplng-up  pro- 
gram Is  to  succeed.  If  past  experience 
Is  any  criterion.  Secretary  Fowler's  esti- 
mates are  boimd  to  be  on  the  sitft  of 
minimizing,  rather  than  maximizing,  the 
Federal  costs. 

Even  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  has  repeatedly 
warned  us  of  that.  Frankly,  his  esti- 
mates of  the  costs  of  this  war  have  been 
somewhat  scarey,  but  they  are  accurate. 

So  among  the  economic  effects  are  In- 
cresised  inflation,  i^rhaps  to  be  accom- 
panied by  controls  of  various  kinds;  a 
war  financed  at  high  Interest  rates:  an 
increased  balance-of-payments  problem; 
all  geared  to  the  unknown  4nd  perhaps 
unpredictable.  ' 

ESCALATION    AND    TAXX8 

And  how  about  taxes? 

We  have  already  seen  the  request.  At 
this  time,  when  escalation  has  reached 
only  a  portion  of  its  probable  ultimate, 
should  we  take  that  road,  for  a  rescind- 
ing of  the  excise  tax  reduction  voted  last 
year?  We  are  asked  to  reimpose  the  10- 
percent  excise  tax  on  telephone  service 
and  to  defer  the  relief  we  provided  by  re- 
moving the  tax  on  new  automobiles. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  "one  shot" 
tax  measures  called  for  right  now.  This, 
too.  is  only  a  beginning  if  we  turn  up  the 
road  of  esccdation.  Such  measures  are 
demanded  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  our  efforts ;  as  the  cost  increases, 
so  does  the  need  for  tax  changes  which 
hit,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  Ameri- 
can and  his  family.  They  are  inevitably 
dictated  by  two  necessities — to  fight  in- 
flation by  withdrawing  in  taxes  the 
spendable  Income  of  the  people,  and  to 
raise  the  revenues  so  far  as  is  feasible, 
thus  paying  as  we  go  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, and  reducing  dependence  on  deficit 
financing. 

Where  will  this  course  lead  us?  Two 
years  ago  we  reduced  personal  and  cor- 
porate Income  tax  rates  by  $11 '/a  billion. 
We  did  it  on  the  theory^at  it  would 
stimulate  the  economy  ana  do  so,  para- 
doxically, with  benefit  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  increased  receipts  based  on 
the  Jump  in  gross  national  product. 
Frankly,  that  course  worked.  We  have 
seen  the  beneficial  results.  They  were 
good. 

But  a  wartime  economy  is  a  different 
animal  from  a  peacetime  economy.  It 
is  a  rapacious  consumer  of  goods,  of  man- 
power, of  resources,  and  Its  end  products 
move  to  far-off  fields  to  be  spent  sis  mor- 
tar ammunition  and  napalm  bombs,  as 
shot-down  helicopters  and  expended  ma- 
terial of  all  kinds.  '  These  economic 
products  do  not  add  to  but  rather  drain 
the  national  wealth.  The  peacetime 
economy  is  a  tiger  in  your  tank;  the  war- 
time economy  Is  a  tiger  in  the  jungle,  a 
marauding  depredator  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  sheepkiUing  wolves  of  the  Old 
West.  We  may  indeed  have  both  guns 
and  butter,  but  we  shall  have  to  pay  for 
both.  If  we  spread  the  butter  thinner.  It 
will  be  because  we  ar^  paying  for  the 
guns.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it: 
pay  for  them  we  must. 


Furthermore,  the  road  to  escalation  is 
open  ended.  No  one,  because  the  im- 
ponderables are  so  great,  can  offer  us  a 
firm  estimate  of  the  amounts  about 
which  we  are  talking.  We  have  a  strong 
economy,  but  we  can  base  It  upon  gain* 
that  will  eventually  set  back  the  unprec- 
edented growth  we  have  been  making. 

Casualties,  manpower,  Inflation,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  taxes— these  are 
among  the  baggage  we  will  have  to  cany 
if  we  take  the  road  of  escalation.  But 
what  of  the  things  we  will  have  to  leave 
behind?  The  things  we  cannot  take 
with  us? 

Chief  among  them,  of  course,  is  a 
whole  broad  range  of  domestic  programs. 
All  across  the  budget  spectrum  they  lie! 
For  instance,  consider  the  so-called 
Great  Society  programs.  I  supported 
them  wholeheartedly  last  year.  In  fact, 
I  supported  the  medicare  program  a  little 
more  than  the  others.  We  left  an  open 
end  in  that  program.  We  should  have 
provided  for  the  hospitalization  of  old 
people  for  as  long  as  they  needed  to  re- 
main in  hospitals,  not  merely  for  90  days. 

These  programs,  too,  are  casualties. 
Already  many  of  them  are  wounded. 
we  will  tend  them,  bandage  them,  try  to 
heal  the  amputations,  and  probably  save 
them  from  death.  But  they  are  suffer- 
ing sore  blows,  shot  down  by  our  own 
military  efforts  on  the  road  to  escalation. 
We  shall  shortly  look  at  some  of  these  in 
specific  terms. 

THK  vhtnam  orkat  societt 

In  more  general  terms,  we  are  now 
committed  to  a  Great  Society  program, 
so  to  speak.  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
declaration  of  Honolulu  says  in  part  in 
xmder  "Purposes  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States"  that  the  United 
States  is  pledged  "to  give  special  support 
to  the  work  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try to  build  even  while  they  light.  We 
have  helped  and  we  will  help  them,  to 
stabilize  the  economy,  to  increase  the 
production  of  food,  to  spread  the  light  of 
education,  to  stamp  out  disease." 

I  would  far  rather  fight  a  war  on  these 
enemies  of  mankind  in  Vietnam  than  to 
fight  a  military  war  there.  In  normal 
times  our  commitments  to  economic  aid 
of  this  kind  are  determined  by  relating 
them  to  the  needs  of  others  throughout 
the  world  as  well.  Now  we  are  linking 
the  reason  for  and  the  cost  of  this  ex- 
panded effort  In  Vietnam  to  our  military 
effort.  The  total  of  our  AID  funds  re- 
quested for  all  of  the  world  put  together 
for  fiscal  1987  is  $2,048  million.  Por 
Vietnam  the  amount  is  $550  million,  well 
over  a  quarter  of  the  total,  and  this  does 
not  count  military  aid,  nor  another  $98 
million  in  Public  Law  480  funds. 

How  much  will  this  additional  Hono- 
lulu declaration  task  cost  us,  over  and 
beyond  the  military  effort?  Is  this  W 
be,  under  ^planning  for  escalation,  an- 
other open-ended  program?  An  in- 
quiry of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  Icam  what  may  be 
the  prospect  brought  the  reply  that  the 
figures  they  have  on  economic  aid  to 
Vietnam  at  the  moment  are  classified. 
So  I  cannot  state  them  to  the  Senate. 
and  the  American  people  cannot  have 
them. 


February  21,  1961 
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Meanwhile,  what  are  the  casualties  of 
our  own  programs,  which  escalation  will 
Increase?  Some  of  the  answers  are  in 
the  budget. 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  program  U  cut  by  $140 
million.  I 

In  agriculture  also,  th&  sum  available 
for  rehabilitation  of  land  and  property 
because  of  natural  disaster  is  reduced  by 
$20  million. 

The  entire  amount  of  funds  available 
for  loans  through  the  Rural  Electric 
Administration  to  cooperatives  is  cut 
out— $462  million. 

A  $100  million  figure  has  disappeared 
from  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  loses 
$650  million  in  loan  funds.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  drops  out  $309 
million  in  guaranteed  loans.  The  same 
Is  true  of  $450  million  in  "Fannie  Mae" — 
FNMA— of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment program. 

All  of  these  last,  however,  plus  others 
which  make  a  total  of  $4.7  billion,  are  not 
strictly  speaking  cuts  In  the  same  sense 
as  some  of  the  others.  At  a  later  time  I 
want  to  discuss  this  separfijtely.  The  plan 
is  to  put  all  of  these  lodn  funds  into  a 
pool  ana  to  sell  government  participa- 
tions, which  will  be  bought  by  public  in- 
vestment— an  Idea  which  may  have 
considerable  merit.  To  do  so  will  require 
ne.v  legislation.  But  to  include  this 
figure  as  a  cut  in  the  budget  is  a  $4.7 
billion  distortion  which  in  fact  is  doubled 
by  its  accomplishment.  Mot  only  can  the 
budget  show  a  drop  of! this  enormous 
amount,  but  also  when  the  participations 
are  purchased,  the  Treasury  will  have  an 
equal  sum  available  for  expenditure  now 
with  Its  own  obligation  deferred  for  later 
payment  to  those  who  have  purchased 
them.  The  net  result  is  an  availability 
of  more  than  $9  billion  in  this  one-shot 
effort  which  will  not  at  all  appear  in  the 
budget.  ! 

To  continue,  the  budget  drops  out  $175 
milUon  in  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loan  funds  to  students  in  higher 
education,  on  the  theory  that  these  loans 
can  be  absorbed  by  the  new  private  capi- 
tal in  the  guaranteed  lo«n  progrsmi  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  But  this  over- 
looks vital  problems  of  transition  which 
create  grave  diflQcultles  la  some  States, 
Including  my  own  Stat*  of  Indiana. 
There  is  a  serious  possibility  that  the 
result  wUl  be  Inability  for  many  students 
now  receiving  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  loans  to  secure  the  money  they 
need  next  fall  for  continuing  their 
education. 

Then  there  is  the  much  discussed  cut 
in  the  school  milk  and  school  lunch  pro- 
gram money.  The  Vietnam  war  can  be 
directly  charged  with  the  reduction  of 
the  school  milk  money  by  80  percent, 
from  $103  million  to  $21  milUon.  The 
funds  for  school  lunches  are  also  reduced 
by  $19  million. 

Yet  we  say  that  we  are  gohig  to  provide 
breakfast  as  well  as  lunch.  Many  of  us 
toow  that  the  only  warm  meal  some  of 
these  children  have  is  furnished  by  the 
school  lunch  program.  And  all  of  us 
jec<Wilze  that  the  reduced  price  of  milk 
ror  the  school  lunch  program  is  one  of 


the  greatest  builders  of  a  healthy  and 
strong  America  that  we  have  today. 

Health  research  facilities  are  cut  by 
$35  million.  Twenty  million  doilars  has 
been  cut  in  instructional  and  %-esearch 
funds  for  68  land-grant  colleges.  Yet 
these  are  the  very  institutions  upon 
which  the  greatest  demands  will  be  made 
under  the  new  GI  cold  war  bill  which  has 
Just  been  enacted  into  law. 

These  are  some  of  the  costs  at  home  for 
which  we  are  trading  the  escalation  we 
face  in  Vietnam.  We  cut  our  schoolchil- 
dren In  lunch  and  milk  money  by  $f^ 
million — because  Vietnam  currently  costs 
us  that  much  every  3  days.  We  slice  $20 
million  from  rural  disaster  rehabilitation 
so  that  we  can  do  more  to  rehabilitate  the 
South  Vietnamese  lands  suffering  man- 
made  rural  disaster  there.  We  delete 
$164  million  in  school  district  funds  for 
the  so-called  impacted  areas — enough  to 
pay  for  killing  a  little  more  than  400 
Vietcong  at  the  estimated  cost  of  $400,000 
each. 

STANDINO   STILI,   IS   rAIXINO    BEHIND 

There  are  other  potential  economic 
casualties  on  our  homefront  society  be- 
sides the  direct  cuts.  These  consist  not 
in  the  direct  cuts,  but  in  the  reduction 
to  the  status  quo  from  the  envisioned 
progress  which  we  should  instead  be 
making.  Wherever  we  fall  to  advance 
we  are  not  just  holding  our  own — ^we  are 
falling  behind,  for  our  population  will 
continue  to  grow,  as  It  has  by  15  million 
persons  since  the  last  census,  that  of 
1960. 

Can  you  think  of  better  uses  for  our 
money  than  spending  $3,500  just  in  am- 
munition alone  for  each  Vietcong  who  is 
killed?  There  has  been  talk  of  helping 
the  hard-pressed  States  through  return- 
ing some  of  the  Federal  income  for  their 
tax  use,  and  I  have  sponsored  such  a  bill 
with  Senator  JAvrrs.  Is  anyone  willing 
to  predict  that  we  will  share  Federal 
revenues,  much  as  we  need  to  do  so,  while 
we  are  straining  our  sinews  to  raise  Fed- 
eral revenue  for  escalation? 

There  has  been  talk,  not  altogether 
Utopian  either,  about  instituting  a  nega- 
tive income  tax  to  help  lift  our  most 
poverty-stricken  out  of  their  stultifying 
degradation.  An  article  in  Isist  Simday's 
Washington  Post  discussed  this  under 
the  heading,  "Guaranteed  Income  Gains 
Acceptance."  It  notes  that  Congressmen 
of  the  Democratic  Study  Group  have 
proposed  serious  examination  of  the 
Idea.  So  has  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress  In  its  report  of  only 
2  weeks  ago.  While  we  are  pouring  out 
open-ended  billions  in  Vietnam  through 
following  the  road  of  escalation,  this 
too  will  not  get  off  the  ground. 

Likewise  there  are  other  imfulflUed 
economic  needs  whose  accomplishment 
must  of  necessity  be  delayed — extension 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System;  in- 
crease In  the  minimum  for  social  security 
beneficiaries;  extension  and  concen- 
trated effort  upon  the  next  frontier  of 
education,  adult  education;  addition  of 
drug  payments  to  the  medicare  program. 
The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

WHAT  n  THE  COST-BENErrr  EATIOf 

In  listing  budget  casualties,  I  did  not 
mention  public  works.    We  do  not  have 


available  how  much  these  may  suffer. 
I  do  know  that  when  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  consldw^  a  new  project  it 
makes  a  careful  cost-beneflt  study.  If 
the  ratio  of  costs  to  benefits  Is  too  high, 
If  the  price  turns  out  to  be  too  great  for 
what  will  result,  the  project  is  dropped. 

Is  escalation  going  to  yield  us.  a  satis- 
factory cost-benefit  ratio?  If  the  Army 
Corps  can  scrutinize  civilian  works  on 
this  basis,  should  not  the  entire  military 
involvement  be  weighed  likewise  against 
the  possible  benefits  In  Vietnam?  It  Is 
my  studied  conclusion  that  by  this  test, 
escalation  falls. 

I  have  been  examining  the  terrain  we 
shall  have  to  cross  if  we  take  the  road  of 
escalation.  I  said  that  we  will  face  in- 
creased casualties,  a  manpower  short- 
age, and  economic  problems  which  in- 
clude Inflation,  worserung  balance  of 
payments.  Increased  taxes  or  economic 
controls.  Nor  are  these  all  of  the  costs 
which  we  must  consider  in  computing  a 
cost-beneflt  ratio.  There  are  the  costs 
I  have  pointed  to  in  our  Great  Society 
programs — budget  cuts,  deferment  of 
projects  until  later,  all  manners  of  eco- 
nomic csisualtles. 

There  are  other  costs  which  escalation 
will  bring,  costs  without  a  price  tag. 
Among  these,  and  they  have  formed  the 
center  of  great  amounts  of  discussion,  are 
those  based  upon  our  relation  with  other 
nations,  our  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Some  people  do  not  want  to  con- 
sider our  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  but  this  will  be  part  of  the  cost. 

Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake  has  long 
been  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
Protestant  churchmen  and  a  great  leader 
of  the  ecumenical  movement.  He  has 
just  been  elected  general  secretary  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  which  makes  ^ 
him  as  close  to  being  the  Protestant 
coimterpart  of  the  Pope  as  the  world  pro- 
vides. Dr.  Blake  says,  from  the  stand- 
point of  world  Christian  leadership,  that 
any  UJ3.  victory  In  Vietnam  will  have  "a 
racial  stigma"  because  of  "the  bombing 
of  a  less  developed  nation  of  colored 
people  by  a  large,  rich,  white  one." 

HARSH  COMMENT  IVOM  rRANCUCANB 

Prom  France  a  publication  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order,  Freres  du  Monde,  views  our 
position  in  these  rather  severe  and  harsh 
terms: 

In  Vietnam,  peace  Is  not  a  football  game 
between  two  equal  teams. 

Somehow  I  gain  the  impression  that 
some  people  believe  that  the  debate  tak- 
ing place  here  concerns  whether  Army  is 
going  to  beat  Navy  or  whether  Notre 
Dame  is  back  in  the  days  of  the  Knute 
Rockne  teams.  They  seem  to  believe  that 
this  is  an  athletic  contest  we  are  dis- 
cussing. I  did  not  utter  these  words. 
These  words  were  written  in  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Franciscan  Order. 

I  continue  to  read : 

On  the  one  side  there  is  an  aggrewor.  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  other,  a  people 
who  are  continually  being  oppressed, 
bombed,  and  decimated. 

If  you  do  not  see  the  matter  in  this  light 
It  Is  because  you  have  admitted  that  antl- 
communlsm  Is  an  end  that  Justllles  all 
means.  Including  tortue,  napalm,  and  da>- 
ens  of  dally  bombardments  against  North 
Vfet 
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It  la  the  T7nlt«d  SUt«s  which  Implacably 
practices  the  dangerous  policy  of  eec&la- 
tlon,  but  (or  a  small  consideration  we  shall 
Instead  blame  the  Vietnamese  patriots  who 
insist  upon  gaining  their  freedom.  It  Is 
the  United  States  which  dally  Is  menacing 
the  world  peace,  but  for  a  small  considera- 
tion we  shall  come  to  thank  them  for  build-. 
Ing  peace  In  the  shadow  of  Intercontinental 
missiles. 

This  is  not  the  effusion  of  Communist 
propaganda  from  Russia.  It  Is  the  com- 
ment of  a  Catholic  religious  order's  pub- 
lication, the  same  order  whose  brown 
robes  with  knotted  cords  about  the  waist 
may  be  seen  as  they  lead  Jerusalem  pil- 
grims along  the  Via  Dolorosa  to  the  high 
altar  In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulcher,  which,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  knows,  we  visited  2  days 
before  Christmas.  What  price  good  will 
throughout  the  world  if  it  brings  such 
comments  as  these  from  such  a  source? 

I  shall  not  attempt  details,  which  have 
been  repeatedly  dlscussec  by  others  in- 
cluding many  experts,  concerning  the  es- 
calation policy  in  oiu*  international  rela- 
tions. We  all  know  that  this  is  not  Ko- 
rea. We  stand  virtually  alone,  in  a  uni- 
lateral action  taken  without  the  blessing 
of  the  United  Nations — which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  repeatedly  re- 
quested— and  without  the  partnership  of 
most  of  the  40  nations  with  whom  we 
have  formal  treaty  relationships. 

I  have  said  before  that  our  great  dan- 
ger In  escalation  is  that  by  this  means 
we  may  move  toward  the  very  thing  we 
must  avoid,  a  land  war  with  Asia.  Every 
UJ3.  military  leader  that  I  know  of,  from 
Elsenhower  and  MacArthur  on  down — 
or  up,  according  to  how  we  look  at  it — 
has  warned  us  against  getting  bogged 
down  in  a  land  war  In  Asia.  Oen.  Max- 
well Taylor,  as  Walter  Uppmann  noted 
In  hit  Tuesday  column,  "has  recognized 
that  the  prospect  of  a  land  war  with 
China  is  today  our  greatest  worry."  I 
opposed,  as  did  many  Senators,  resimip- 
tlon  of  bombing,  because  I  fear  that  this 
escalation  will  lead  to  greater  likelihood 
of  that  war  we  do  not  want. 

Let  me  say  that  if  the  discussion  and 
debate  has  In  any  way  taken  us  off  that 
course,  it  h«8  been  that  much  to  the 
good,  at  least. 

Finally,  having  looked  down  that  ifork 
In  the  road,  and  having  cast  up  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio,  I  And  that  it  does  not  war- 
rant the  project  of  escalation.  The  costs 
are  too  high,  and  although  I  have  not 
spelled  them  out.  I  believe  the  noiunill- 
tary  costs,  the  noneconomlc  costs,  are 
In  themselves  too  great  even  without  ref- 
erence to  dollars  and  cents  cost,  or  to  the 
cost  in  casualties. 

DOWN   ANOTHB  KOAO 

I  have  said  earlier  that,  like  all  but 
possibly  a  few  dedicated  pacifists.  I  like- 
wise reject  the  notion  that  we  can  sud- 
denly and  completely  withdraw  from 
Vietnam.  Probably  there  is  but  one  rdad 
left  for  us  to  choose — possibly  more,  but 
at  least  that  one — and  that  Is  a  road 
whose  choice  has  been  made  by  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Americahs,  led  by  General 
Oavln.  Ambtusador  Kennan,  and  hope- 
fully. I  think,  by  President  Johnson  him- 
self. Here  Is  a  policy  which  makes  as 
much  sense  as  anything  can  in  this  situa- 
tion.  It  Lb  one  which  can  stop  what  Em- 


met John  Hughes  in  Newsweek  recently 
called  "The  Diplomacy  of  Drift"  as  the 
title  of  an  article  in  which  he  said  that 
our  globe-traveling  peace  missionaries 
"can  have  little  to  say  about  Vietnam 
that  could  not  have  been  said  a  year  ago 
at  least  as  persuasively.  For  a  year's 
massive  show  of  American  force  has 
armed  American  diplomats  with  neither 
new  argument  nor  new  advantage. 
Never  in  this  generation  of  Americans 
has  so  much  power  been  spent  so  lavishly 
to  gain  so  Uttle." 

This  is  from  the  man  who  sat  at  the 
right  arm  of  President  Eisenhower  in 
the  White  House  for  so  many  years. 

It  is  time  to  cease  lavish  spending  of 
our  power  for  little  gain.  At  the  same 
time,  even  though  we  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  getting  in  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  middle  of  what  is  to  so  large  an  ex- 
tent probably  a  civil  war,  and  because  we 
have  no  smsillest  wish  to  see  Communist 
control  and  influence  extended  in  Viet- 
nam or  anywhere  in  the  world,  we  cannot 
withdraw  immediately  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

We  have,  all  too  inadvertently,  come  to 
the  point  where  we  have  on  our  hands 
first  of  all  the  major  responsibility  for  a 
military  operation  of  great  magnitude 
and  difiQculty.  in  support  of  a  political 
structure  which  has  also  somehow  be- 
come accepted  as  our  responsibility.  We 
are  attempting,  as  Ambassador  Kennan 
put  it,  "not  only  to  defend  the  frontiers 
of  a  certain  political  entity  against  out- 
side attack,  but  to  assure  the  internal 
security  of  its  government  in  circum- 
stances where  that  government  is  unable 
to  assure  security  by  its  own  means." 
That  is  a  monumental  task,  one  far  be- 
yond the  normal  obligations  of  a  mili- 
tary alliance. 

I  do  not  say  we  are  incapable  of  doing 
so.  I  do  say  that  the  cost  Is  too  great 
for  the  benefit.  We  have  a  great  military 
establishment,  capable  of  performing,  as 
the  men  who  are  there  have  so  well 
shown,  with  the  greatest  of  ability.  Our 
ultimate  aim  should  not  be  escalation, 
but  extrication.  But  extrication  must 
come  in  the  only  valid  way  it  can  be  done, 
and  that  is  by  mesms  of  negotiation.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  bring  those  boys 
home,  and  the  only  way  we  can  do  it  Is  by 
negotiation. 

For  this,  the  prospects  are  best  if  we 
resist  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese suCDciently  to  prevent  them  from 
any  closer  appro£u;h  to  their  goal  of  mili- 
tary victory  as  a  route  to  political  domi- 
nation, keeping  the  pressure  on  in  the 
proper  places  but  not  seeking  to  widen 
the  war  in  North  Vietnam  with  the  at- 
tendant risks  and  dangers  that  entails. 
I  think  we  need  to  bear  In  mind  the  words 
of  Mr.  Kennan,  with  which  I  agree : 

I  see  In  the  Vletcong  a  band  of  ruthless  fa- 
natics, partly  misled,  perhaps  by  the  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  drummed  Into  them,  but 
cruel  In  their  purposes,  dictatorial,  and  op- 
pressive In  their  alms.  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  any  sympathy  for  them. 

I  think  their  claim  to  represent  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  is  unfounded  and  arrogant 
and  outrageous.  A  country  which  fell  under 
this  exclusive  power  would  have  my  deepest 
sympathy,  and  I  would  hope  that  this  even- 
tuality at  any  rate  would  be  avoided  by  a  re- 
strained and  moderate  policy  on  our  part  In 
South  Vietnam. 
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But  our  country  should  not  be  asked,  and 
should  not  ask  of  Itself,  to  shoulder  the  main 
burden  of  determining  the  political  realities 
In  any  other  country,  and  particularly  not  In 
one  remote  from  our  shores,  from  our  cul- 
t\u-e.  and  from  the  experience  of  our  pecple. 

This  Is  not  only  not  our  business,  but  I 
don't  think  we  can  do  it  successfully. 

TOWARD    A    CKASX-riKS 

We  can  hold  them  in  check,  and  con- 
tinually explore  every  avenue  for  bring- 
ing about  a  conference  which  will  end 
that  stalemate  in  a  military  sense  by  a 
realistic  settlement  in  a  political  sense. 

This,  I  believe,  is  what  the  country 
wants.  This  is  the  tenor  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  letters  I  receive.  It  was  in 
support  of  my  position,  and  today  it  is  89 
percent.  This  is  the  position  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  public  persons,  of 
writers  with  background  and  expertise  in 
Far  Eastern  affairs,  of  editorial  writers, 
of  such  interpreters  of  America  as  the 
editorial  writer  in  the  Satuday  Evening 
Post  who,  in  the  issue  of  January  15  writ- 
ten long  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings,  had  this  to  say: 

We  say  we  are  fighting  for  the  liberty  and 
Independence  of  the  people  of  Vietnam.  The 
Communists  say  they  are  fighting  for  the 
liberty  and  Independence  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam. 

We  say  we  wlU  stop  the  bloodshed  if  they 
will  stop  their  aggression.  They  say  they  will 
stop  the  bloodshed  if  we  stop  our  aggression. 

We  say  we  want  to  negotiate  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  1964  Geneva  Treaty,  Interpreted 
our  way.  They  say  they  want  to  negotiate 
on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  Interpreted  their 
way. 

We  are  convinced  we  must  "teach  them  a 
lesson."  They  think  they  are  teaching  us  a 
lesson. 

As  Is  often  true,  each  side  can  argue  Its  case 
reasonably  and  believe  In  It  passionately. 
What  Is  at  stake  here  Is  not  a  matter  of  moral 
rlghtness  but  rather  a  deadly  conflict  of  na- 
tional Interests.  As  long  as  each  side  takes 
"negotiation"  to  inean  that  the  enemy  must 
confess  his  slns,.^  there  will  probably  be  no 
peace — for  yearsj  Is  it  what  the  people  of 
Vietnam  want?   ' 

On  Friday,  February  11,  Ambassador 
Goldberg  stated: 

President  Johnson  believes  there  might  be 
a  reciprocal  reduction  of  hostilities,  without 
negotiations,  which  could  be  a  significant 
step  toward  peace. 

It  was  our  hope  that  cessation  of 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  would  lead  to 
a  reduction  of  activity  by  North  Viet- 
namese. In  Honolulu,  General  West- 
moreland told  a  press  conference,  that, 
although  terrorism  had  Increased,  at- 
tacks by  large  units,  battalion  size  and 
up.  were  fewer  recently  than  during  No- 
vember and  December.  A  South  Viet- 
namese Army  spokesman  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  Vletcong  activity 
during  the  first  week  of  February  was  the 
lowest  In  18  weeks.  Fbr  the  first  time  in 
10  months  an  entire  week  went  by  with- 
out attacks  or  sabotage  in  the  Saigon  re- 
gion. According  to  General  Westmore- 
land at  Honolulu,  again.  Infiltration  re- 
mained at  about  the  same  level  "before, 
since,  and  during"  the  bombing  pause- 
about  4.500  per  month. 

The  first  thing  to  achieve  is  a  recipro- 
cal reduction  of  hostilities  such  as  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  Speaks  about.  Re- 
duction of  Vtetcong  activities  such  as 
those  I  have  reported  should  be  met  not 
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by  escalation  on  our  part,  but  by  similar 
lulls,  accompanied  by  the  greatest  vigi- 
lance but  without  provoeiitlve  initiation 
of  attack.  i 

The  first  formal  essential  to  full  peace 
talks  is  cease-fire.  We  have  had  cease- 
fires by  mutual  agreement  recently. 
There  was  one  at  Christmas,  and  there 
was  another  for  the  New  Year,  Tet.  Ad- 
mittedly, a  cease-fire  would  be  a  stale- 
mate, from  the  military  standpoint.  But 
It  could  bring  about  the  needed  respite, 
whenever  it  can  be  achieved,  on  which  a 
fuller  settlement  can  eventually  be 
reached. 

Belligerency  evokes  belligerency,  and 
we  cannot  expect  escalation  to  bring  the 
peace  we  need,  the  peace  we  seek,  the 
peace  we  must  secure.  There  is  no 
question  of  suing  Hanoi  for  peace,  of 
"groveling,"  to  use  the  wiord  so  recently 
misapplied  by  Barry  Gdldwater  to  our 
stance.  We  are  big,  we  are  powerful,  and 
they  know  it  as  well  as  we  do,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  need  not  bully 
in  order  to  be  firm.  Out  of  our  strength 
we  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous.  To 
fear  loss  of  face  in  our  position  is  ridicu- 
lous. To  give  the  governments  of  both 
Saigon  and  Hanoi  a  means  toward  peace 
without  loss  of  face  my  appear  difficult, 
but  surely  it  cannot  be  impossible. 

Our  resolution  offered  to  the  Security 
Council  caUed  for  "discussions  without 
preconditions"  in  order  to  arrange  a  con- 
ference "looking  toward  the  application 
of  the  Geneva  accords."  North  Vietnam 
is  not  a  United  Nations  member  and  ob- 
jected to  the  United  Nations  route,  but 
North  Vietnam  is  a  signatory  to  the 
Geneva  accords  and  has  made  a  great 
point  of  resting  its  case  upon  them. 

The  Security  Council  resolution  which 
we  desired  adopted  spoifle  of  using  all 
appropriate  means,  "including  the  pro- 
vision of  arbitrators  or  mediators."  The 
words  are  those  of  our  draft.  The  pos- 
sibility of  mediation,  If  not  by  officially 
designated  United  Nations  members  as 
mediators,  is  still  one  which  exists. 
There  are  other  countries,  friendly  to  us, 
who  are  also  in  relationship  with  Hanoi, 
such  as  India,  who  could  he  of  potentially 
great  service  In  helping  acOlleve  that  first 
step,  the  important  ceise-flre  which 
would  halt  the  shooting  war  and  start 
the  peacemaking  process.  ' 

Finally,  as  leaders  of  the  world,  and 
in  particular  of  the  free  world,  we  should 
be  too  far  down  the  road  of  civilization 
to  find  no  other  way  possible  than  war, 
and  that  against  a  small  Asian  nation 
through  whom  we  might  become  exposed 
to  conflict  with  the  masses  of  Communist 
China.  As  long  ago  as  the  Kellogg  Pact 
we  disavowed  war  tis  a  means  of  national 
policy.  The  fact  that  we  have  not  de- 
clared this  to  be  a  war  nxakes  it  no  less 
a  violation  of  our  pledges  over  the  years, 
to  the  United  Nations,  a«d  to  support 
wie  Geneva  Conference.  At  that  time..on 
July  21.  1954.  although  wb  did  not  sign 
the  accords,  we  made  a  "unilateral  dec- 
laration" which  stated: 

0"r  Government  declares  with  regard  to 
the  aforesaid  agreements  thd  paragraphs 
"»«t  (I)  it  win  refrain  from  tihe  threat  or  the 
"»e  of  force  to  disturb  them.  In  accordance 
with  article  2(4)  of  the  Chartar  of  the  United 
nations  dealing  with  the  obligation  of  mem- 
"*«  to  refrain  from  the  tlp*eat  or  use  of 
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force;  and  (U)  it  would  view  any  renewal 
of  the  aggression  In  violation  of  the  afore- 
said agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as 
seriously  threatening  international  peace  and 
security. 

Despite  all  that  has  occurred  since  the 
Geneva  accords,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  declaration  of  ours,  freely  made 
on  our  own  initiative,  we  must  take  a  po- 
sition with  regard  to  our  actions  there,  as 
the  editorial  heading  in  the  February  is- 
sue of  the  Idler  puts  it,  to  "elevate  them 
a  little  lower." 

I  am  not  discouraged.  If  it  is  worth 
the  cost  of  one  life  to  fight  in  Vietnam, 
how  much  is  it  worth  to  fight  for  the 
peace  table?  The  way  Is  not  easy,  but 
neither  Is  the  way  of  escalation,  and  we 
come  out  both  ways  at  exactly  the  same 
point  which  puzzled  Emil  Ludwig's  apoc- 
ryphal small  boy: 

Why  do  they  leave  peace  to  go  to  war 
to  win  a  victory  so  they  can  have  peace? 
I  am  not  a  pacifist,  but  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  peaceseeker.  When  the  times  de- 
mand all-out  military  effort,  as  they  did 
in  World  War  n,  I  count  It  a  privilege  to 
have  been  a  member  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
I  will  support  them  with  all  that  I  can 
to  provide  for  their  protection,  wherever 
they  are.  But  their  best  protection  is 
to  get  them  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  to  ar- 
range for  negotiations,  and  to  apply  more 
faithfully  than  we  have  done  our  own 
repeated  proclamations  of  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  the  people  of  the 
troubled  land  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  there  has  Just  been  made  in  the 
Senate  one  of  the  truly  great  speeches 
of  this  historic  debate  on  the  issue  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  all  Americans  who 
would  like  to  have  heard  it  could  not 
have  heard  it.  That  is  why  I  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  I  believe  we  should  give 
serious  consideration  In  the  Senate  to 
changing  our  rules  of  procedure  so  that 
these  great  debates  can  be  mside  avail- 
able to  the  American  people  through 
their  radios  and  television. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana for  his  great  speech.  Of  the  many 
points  he  raised,  I  am  so  glad  he  also 
raised  the  point  of  the  moral  issue  that  is 
involved.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  on 
page  20  of  his  speech,  he  cited  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Franciscan  Order  in 
France. 

Having  made  reference  to  the  views  of 
that  religious  order,  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator, with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
would  permit  me  to  supplement  his 
statement  and  add  to  it  by  reference  an- 
other document  involving  the  position  of 
men  of  religion  in  regard  to  the  issue  that 
confronts  the  American  people  vls-a-vls 
this  war  and  our  moral  obligations  with 
relation  to  it.  It  is  a  document  of  a  page 
and  a  half  that  I  want  to  relate  to  the 
Senator's  speech  on  this  issue.  I  spoke 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  at  a  general  meeting 
dealing  with  our  foreign  policy  issue  in- 
volving the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  spoke  at 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  was  told 
by  those  in  charge  that  I  spoke  to  some- 
thing like  3,600  people  who  were  In  at- 


tendance. There  were  two  closed  televi- 
sion circuits  to  other  auditoriums  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  audiences.  It 
is  such  interest  that  I  have  found  char- 
acteristic at  the  grassroots  of  America. 
But  that  morning  I  was  invited  to  attend 
a  breakfast  of  some  members  of  the 
clergy  in  Madison,  Wis.,  some  30  of  them. 

I  was  filled  with  great  humility  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  letter  that  these  members  of  the 
clergy  presented  to  me,  which  relates  di- 
rectly to  the  Senator's  speech  with  regard 
to  the  moral  issues  involved  in  this  war. 

I  think  I  should  put  this  letter  Into  the 
Record,  having  given  the  background. 
These  pastors  of  various  churches,  which 
I  shall  name  after  I  complete  reading  the 
memorandum,  presented  this  letter  to 
me: 

To  the  Honorable  Watne  Morse. 
Prom  the  Madison  Emergency  Committee  of 
Clergy  Concerned  About  Vietnam. 

Honored  by  your  presence  In  Madison,  we 
are  drawn  together  to  share  with  you  our 
acute  distress  over  the  war  In  Vietnam.  We 
confess  that  we  have  not  wanted  to  face  up 
to  the  tragedies  of  this  war.  We  have  pre- 
ferred to  keep  our  churches  unsullied  by  the 
painful  controversies  of  our  day.  Most  of 
VIS  have  been  silent  while  bombs  have  begun 
to  fall  once  more  onto  the  Vietnamese 
countryside.  We  have  said  little  from  the 
safety  of'pulplts  while  American  and  Asian 
young  men  are  killing  each  other  with  in- 
creasing dispatch  and  in  alarming  propor- 
tion. Pew  of  us  have  let  our  President  know 
of  our  disappointment  that  the  peace  of- 
fensive has  withered  and  of  our  urgent  hope 
that  his  approach  to  the  United  Nations  may 
effect  reconciliation  among  the  ooml>atants. 

All  too  often,  we  have  hidden  behind  our 
failure  to  become  informed  about  the  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam.  We  have  been  afraid  to 
risk  opinions  that  are  not  fortified  by  exper- 
tise and  by  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  mili- 
tary, political,  economic,  and  soclologlc&l 
data,  We  have  sought  comfort  In  ignorance 
and  have  been  willing  to  let  affairs  of  the 
world  be  ordered  by  the  power  of  informa- 
tion, rather  than  by  the  pwwer  of  moral  in- 
sight. We  admit  our  political  naivete,  and 
we  are  tempted  to  bewildered  inaction. 

We  are  heartened,  however,  by  your  out- 
spoken attempts  to  bring  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict and  to  halt  escalation  of  the  war.  Rec- 
ognizing the  ambiguities  that  must  be 
weighed  In  formulating  national  policy,  we- 
seek  your  continued  leadership  In  s<H-tlng  out 
clouded  Issues  and  In  offering  clear  alterna- 
tives to  the  course  being  followed  by  our  Oov- 
ernment.  We  appeal  to  you  and  to  our  other 
elected  representatives  to  guide  our  Nation 
out  of  the  inevitable  mc»-as8  which  Increased 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam  promises. 
Into  a  passionate  struggle  for  peace  which 
dares  to  be  rebuffed  and  which  does  not  give 
up  when  met  with  apparent  failure. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  support  the  waging 
of  peace  and  to  lift  up  before  the  pubUo 
conscience  those  moral  Issues  raised  by  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam.  In  our  effort  to  grapple 
with  the  complexities  of  technical  fact  and 
strategy,  we  are  deeply  troubled: 

1.  By  our  overwhelming  military  presence 
In  a  foreign  land,  without  convincing  evi- 
dence that  our  action  there  Is  supported  by 
the  peoples  whom  we  presume  to  protect. 

2.  By  the  Irreparable  damage  which  our 
weaponry  Is  dealing  to  the  homes,  crops,  and 
other  resources  of  a  country  strxiggUng  foe 
economic  subsistence. 

3.  By  the  Inflexibility  of  military  con- 
scription whereby  ethical  dissent  frcMn  this 
particular  war  la  not  considered  valid 
grounds  for  being  absolved  from  military 
duty. 

4.  By  the  Implications  of  a  wartime  public 
mentality  which  does  not  grant  that  efforts 
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to  end  tb«  war  may  be  a  genuine  ezerclae  of 
patxlotUm  and  of  conocm  for  American 
fighting  men. 

5.  By  the  staggering  Iom  of  life  and  the 
enormous  financial  commitments  to  this  war 
when  the  enemies  of  all  mankind — hunger, 
dUeaae,  and  poverty — stalk  our  Nation  aa 
well  aa  the  rest  of  the  world. 

6.  By  the  fact  that  human  beings  continue 
to  resort .  to  arms  In  an  age  when  nuclear 
chaos  la  always  present. 

We  comimlt  ourselves  to  foster  moral  senal- 
tlvlty,  and  we  aak  you  to  Instruct  ovu-  poUt- 
leal  Ima^natlons — to  the  end  that  war  may 
no  longer  be  the  Instrument  by  which  na- 
tions seek  to  resolve  their  differences. 

Andrew  Davison,  First  Baptlat  Church; 
Manfred  Swarsensky.  Temple  Beth  El; 
Billy  P.  Broea.  Bethany  Methodist 
Church;  Oary  De«  Jardln.  St.  Mat- 
thew's  Lutheran  Church;  Wlnslow 
Wilson,  Methodist  District  Superin- 
tendent; James  LaRue,  Baptist  Stu- 
dent Center;  Lowell  Messerschmldt, 
Church  of  the  Divine  Saviour  ^Kran- 
'-gellcal  United  Brethren); 
Charles  K.  Paton,  Messiah  Lutheran 
Church:  Don&ld  Boesart,  Methodist 
University  Center;  Clifford  Pylllng, 
Plymouth  Con^egatlonal  Church; 
Oacar  Plelshaker,  Beth  Israel  Syna- 
gogue; Myron  M.  Teske,  Lutheran 
Campus  Ministry  (NLC);  Arnold  Le- 
verena.  Covenant  Presbyterian  Church; 
EUsworth  Kalas,  Plrst  Methodist 
'  Church;  Richard  Wlchlel.  Southwest 
Wisconsin  Association,  United  Church 
of  Christ; 
Blaabttth  Owynn.  University  TWCA; 
Robert  Trobaugh.  Wesley  Methodist 
Church;  Robert  C.  Shaw.  St.  Andrews 
Episcopal  Church:  Donald  D.  Fenner, 
Plrst  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church:  T.  Oordon  Amphlett,  Director 
of  Christian  Education,  West  Wiscon- 
sin Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church; 
Richard  Wlnograd.  Btial  BYlth  Hlllel 
Foundation;  Amos  Shlnko,  Ashbury 
Methodist  Church;  Anthony  A.  Parlna, 
Our  Master's  Church  (Evangelical 
United  Brethren ) ;  Edwin  Beers.  Cam- 
put  Minuter.  United  Church  of  Chrtst; 
Ray  E.  Robinson.  Sherman  Avenue 
Methodist  Church:  WUlard  W.  Schule. 
Conference  Superintendent,  Evangel- 
ical United  Brethren:  Oomer  Pinch, 
Bethany  Methodist  Church;  C<Minle 
Parvey,  Lutheran  Campus  Ministry 
(NLC). 
The  following  ministers  wish  to  expreas 
their  support  of  this  statement,  except  for 
lt«m  i,  above  relating  to  military  eon- 
Bcrtptlon : 

James  W.  Jondrow,  University  Preeby- 
terlaa  Church;  Sarah  Ellis,  Church  of 
St.  PrancU  (Episcopal);  Richard  K. 
Larson,  Bethel  Lutheran  Church. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  my 
feeling,  which  I  Jiut  referred  to.  of  deep 
humility.  In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  a 
growing  Interest,  at  long  last,  on  the  part 
of  religious  leaders,  men  of  the  cloth,  of 
this  country  to  consider  the  great  moral 
Issues  thAt  are  Involved  In  this  war. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  a  great  need 
for  an  acceleration  of  spiritual  concern 
about  the  Immorality  of  this  war,  because 
I  happen  to  think  that,  when  all  is  said 
jmd  done,  it  is  a  moral  issue  more  than 
any  other  Issue  that  Is  Involved. 

As  I  have  said  for  two  and  a  half  years 
and  repeat  again  today,  in  my  opinion, 
my  country's  course  of  action  In  Asia  is 
immoral  and  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  teachings  of  a  belief  in  a  supreme 
being. 


I  am  glad  that  this  group  of  clergymen 
has  seen  fit  to  take  the  position  that  they 
have  taken  In  this  great  statement  they 
have  issued. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  measure  up 
to  our  moral  obligations,  in  regard  to 
which  I  believe  we  are  sorrowfully  want- 
ing at  the  present  time  across  this  Na- 
tion, it  will  not  be  too  long  before,  figu- 
ratively speaking,  the  church  bells  of 
America  will  be  tolling,  tolling,  because 
we  have  caused  a  death  blow  to  what  has 
always  been  a  great  record  of  moral  val- 
ues in  our  country.  I  believe  we  are 
walking  out  on  those  moral  values  in 
these  troubled  days. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  for  those  warm  words. 

With  regard  to  the  message  from  these 
ministers.  I  would  imagine  that  if  most 
of  the  Members  of  Congress,  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, examined  their  mall  closely,  they 
would  find  that  they  possibly  receive 
proportionately  more  mail  from  minis- 
ters on  this  issue  than  on  any  other 
subject.  This  is  so  even  though  fre- 
quently these  people  are  hesitant  to 
write  on  political  matters  for  fear  that  it 
win  be  misinterpreted.  I  know  that  my 
mail  is  that  way. 

Most  letters  that  I  receive  are  not  only 
saying,  "Do  tills,  do  that."  They  are  very 
thoughtful  letters.  They  go  Into  all  the 
issues. 

The  people  have  been  following  the  de- 
bate, which  I  believe  is  so  good.  They 
have  been  listening.  They  have  been 
hearing  things.  They  say  they  have  been 
hearing  things  that  they  never  knew  be- 
fore. They  say,  "I  never  heard  that  be- 
fore."  They  say,  "This  is  news  to  me." 

I  should  think  that  the  news  media 
would  want  to  continue  to  feel  that  they 
have  a  place  In  this  situation  where  there 
is  a  moral  responsibility.  In  a  democ- 
racy, there  is  not  only  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  expression  but  a  duty  of  expres- 
sion and  a  duty  to  expresi  oneself  fully 
and  then  to  let  the  people  decide. 

I  really  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  I 
believe  I  know  what  they  think.  But 
even  It  it  turned  out  that  they  did  not 
think  the  way  I  thought  they  should,  I 
believe  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  make  their  own  determination.  But 
they  should  do  it  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
facta. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  hope  all  of 
those  who  feel  they  must  hide  behind 
some  secret  door,  would  express  them- 
selves fully  in  public,  except  for  those 
matters  which  are,  of  necessity,  truly 
touching  national  security.  They  should 
speak  out,  not  alone  in  open  debate,  or 
on  the  radio  and  television,  where  some- 
times the  time  is  limited,  but  in  front  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  in 
front  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Oregon  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  very  edu- 
cational trip  in  that  section  of  the  world, 
a  trip  which  made  it  possible  for  me  at 
least  to  have  a  firsthand  opinion  of  what 
those  people  over  there  want  for  a  better 
way  of  life,  not  a  better  way  of  death. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  chairman  of 
that  delegation,  I  wish  to  thank  each 
member  of  the  delegation  for  the  co(h>- 
eration  I  received  at  all  times  In  carry- 
ing out  my  administrative  duties  in  the 
handling  of  that  trip. 

I  became  very  interested  in  the  ob- 
servations that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana made  along  the  route  as  he  saw 
firsthand  the  cost  we  have  paid  in  many, 
many  ways  for  our  mistaken  policy  of 
military  aid. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  in  New 
Delhi,  when  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  head  of  the  professional  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Dr. 
Marcy  asked  me  a  question.  I  could  not 
go  with  them  one  afternoon  on  a  trip  to 
the  front,  but  they  saw  to  it  that  I  had 
the  same  experience  the  next  day.  They 
said  to  me  that  night,  "Senator,  do  you 
know  the  best  known  American  name 
in  India?" 

I  started  to  ponder  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  said,  "Come  on  and  guess." 

After  a  little  reflection  I  said,  "I  sup- 
pose the  best  known  American  name  in 
India  is  Chester  Bowles,  our  very  able 
Ambassador  here  in  New  Delhi." 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  .and  the 
others  laughed  at  me  and  said,  "No,  you 
are  wrong.  The  best  known  American 
name  in  India  is  Patton.  We  will  prove 
it  to  you  tomorrow." 

Then,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  told 
me  of  the  experience  he  had  had  that  day 
and  which  I  had  the  next  day  in  stop- 
ping and  talking  to  Indians  in  villages 
along  the  highway,  assisted  by  an  inter- 
preter. When  asked  what  the  name  Pat- 
ton  meant  to  them  their  almost  invaria- 
ble response  was  a  response  of  anger. 
Sometimes  they  would  shake  a  fist,  point 
a  finger,  and  say,  "Patton,  Patton. 
American  tanlES  you  sent  to  kill  us." 

We  had  a  graphic  experience  as  to 
what  military  aid  means  in  India  among 
the  masses  of  the  people.  We  arc 
either  going  to  win  the  masses  of  the 
people  or  the  cause  of  freedom  is  going 
to  be  lost  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world. 

They  recognize  that  our  military  aid, 
serving  Pakistan  and  India,  put  them  In 
a  military  position  where  they  could 
carry  on  a  war  against  each  other  with 
our  equip>ment. 

What  kind  of  moral  position  did  that 
leave  us  in? 

As  the  Senator  heard  me  say  on  the 
trip.  It  left  us  in  a  position  of  moral 
bankruptcy.  Our  military  aid,  time  and 
time  again  In  place  after  place  in  the 
world  has  left  America  morally  bank- 
rupt. That  is  why  I  shall  continue  to 
oppose  the  military  aid  on  the  format 
we  have  been  conducting  It,  financing 
it,  and  giving  it. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana in  his  speech  today  announced,  as 
he  told  us  before  we  got  back  to  the 
United  States,  that'  he  had  had  his  fill 
of  American  military  aid. 

I  wish  to  thank  him  for  the  statement 
that  he  made  today. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  along  with  the 
masses,  as  the  Senator  knows,  we  were 
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the  last  Senators  that  vlajted  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  went  to  Tashkent 
with  Shastri.  We  were  not  Invited  to 
his  birthday  party.  We  were  guests  of 
the  entire  government.  pThey  treated 
us  in  a  royal  fashion  and  they  tried  to 
make  life  for  us  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Shastri's  birthday  wa5  during  that 
time.  On  his  birthday  cake  there  was  a 
replica  of  the  Patton  tank,  as  an  indi- 
cation that  they  had  conquered  the  great 
American  military  machine  in  the  battle- 
field of  Pakistan,  and  they  had  taken 
them  over  with  World  War  n  Shermans 
and  Centurions.  It  was  a  matter  of 
military  pride  for  them  and  contempt 
for  us  and  contempt  for  thf  aid  we  have 
given  there. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  In  India, 
a(x;ording  to  the  Information  they  gave 
us,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  It. 
The  population  of  India,  In  which  we 
have  a  vital  stake,  is  more  thsui  Africa 
and  South  America  combined. 

I  do  believe,  with  all  respect  to  the 
efforts  we  made  there,  that  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  establishing  the  type 
relationship  with  India  which  can  bring 
stability  to  that  part  of*AsiB. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield.  1 1 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana spoke  about  the  Patton  tank 
graveyard,  where  the  Indians  were  show- 
ing our  destroyed  Patton  taaiks.  Tanks 
which  were  perforated  with  holes  caused 
by  the  shells  of  the  Shermans  and  the 
Centurions  that  the  Indians  had  placed 
to  ambush  to  use  as  artillery.  The 
RicoRD  ought  to  show  today  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  I,  and  the 
other  members  of  our  delegation,  saw 
busload  after  busload  of  Indian  school- 
children being  brought  day  after  day  to 
that  so-called  Patton  tank  graveyard  to 
see  for  themselves  how  U.S.  military  aid 
had  caused  them  the  great  trouble  that 
resulted  from  the  war.  Implanted  in 
the  minds  of  those  schoolchildren  was 
anti-American  resentment  of  the  course 
of  action  that  this  co^mtry  had  followed 
by  supplying  military  aid.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, that  was  one  of  the  most  dra- 
maUc,  one  of  the  most  disturbing  sights 
we  saw  in  our  5-week  tour  of  Asia. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  said 
that  we  received  nothing  but  Upservlce 
m  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Vlet- 
n*m,  but  no  shicere  support  for  our  aid 
Mywhere.  Leader  after  leader  told  us 
wat  he  hoped  we  could  get  the  war  over 
»^th  as  soon  as  possible,  and  without 
Evolving  the  rest  of  Asia  in  a  war  with 
twna.  It  is  a  war  with  China  that  the 
wlons  of  Asia  and  their  leaders  fear. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  might  emphasize 
WM  pomt  further.  I  asked  one  of  the 
tojan  ministers,  "Do  you  oWect  to  our 
Mfering  aid  to  Pakistan?"  '  i  did  not 
mean  that  I  was  proposing  an  offer  of 
ai«cH  *^.'*"'  ^  "^^  o"Jy  'naking  a 
Ti^  !ul?"„  ^  ^^**-  "Suppose  we  provided 
jou  With  an  the  mlliUry  equipment  you 
■ftS?..  o  '^"**  yourself  against  the 
^-  Suppose  we  provided  you  with 
"|the  economic  aid  you  thought  was 
««s»ry  to  start  rebuilding  uour  coun- 
ty, and  also  provided  Public  Law  480 
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food,  which  we  are  now  providing,  to 
relieve  the  starving  people.  What  If  we 
cut  off  all  our  aid  to  Pakistan,  of  what- 
ever nature  whatsoever,  and  made  sure 
that  you  had  enough  military  equipment 
to  defend  yourselves  against  Communist 
aggression,  which  exists  on  the  Chinese 
border?  Would  you  be  willing  to  Join 
us  In  Vietnam  and  help  to  oppose  the 
Communist  aggressor?" 
»  The  answer  to  that  was  very  clear  and 
very  quick:  "That  Is  your  problem;  that 
Is  your  concern.    We  are  neutral." 

I  hope  the  Vice  President  will  obtain 
more  satisfactory  results  from  his  brief- 
ings and  interviews.  I  shall  be  much 
interested  In  the  outcome. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  for  today. 


WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSO- 
CIATION THINKS  ABOUT  THE 
LEGALITY  OP  OUR  POSITION  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  Chicago  today  passed 
a  resolution  stating  that  the  position  of 
the  United  States  In  Vietnam  Is  in  ac- 
cord with  international  law. 

The  resolution,  received  from  the 
ABA'S  Council  on  International  Law, 
was  passed  unanimously,  279-0. 

This  resolution  stated : 

The  position  of  the  United  States  In  Viet- 
nam Is  legal  under  International  law  and  la 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  was  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Said  resolution 
stated: 

Article  61  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
preeervea  the  right  of  any  UJI.  member  to 
engage  In  self-defense  and  caU  on  other  UJJ 
members  to  help. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  good- 
naturedly  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  that  apparently  what  the 
American  Bar  Association  needs  is  a 
freshman  refresher  course  on  both  in- 
ternational law  and  constitutional  law 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TOWARD  A  NEW  ASIAN  POLICY 
Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  3  weeks 


ago  Under  Secretary  of  SUte  George  W. 
Ball  defined  and  defended  the  present 
foreign  pohcy  of  the  Unit«|[  States  In  an 
address  before  the  North\«stern  Univer- 
sity Alunml  Association.  «e  did  so  ably 
and  articulately.  His  si*ech  conforms 
closely  to  the  testimony  Secretary  Rusk 
gave  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Friday.   Both  dwelt  at  length 


on  the  policies  which  brought  us  Into 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  conflict  itself.  It 
Is  here,  with  the  premises  which  under- 
lie our  policy,  that  the  issues  must  be 
joined  if  there  is  to  be  meaningful  debate 
on  our  Asian  policy  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  In  fairness  to  Under 
Secretary  Ball,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  text  of  his  address,  as 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  6.  1966,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tiuc  Hanoi  Mtth  of  an  Indimnoot 
Rkbeixion 
(Addrees  by  Hon.  George  W.  BaU.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  deUvered  last  week  before 
the  Northwestern  University  Alumni  As- 
sociation at  Evanston,  111.) 
The  beginning  of  wisdom  with  regard  to 
Vietnam  U  to  recognize  that  what  Ameri- 
cans are  fighting  In  the  Jungles  and  rice  pad- 
dles of  that  unhappy  land  U  not  a  local  con- 
filct— an  Uolated  war  that  has  meaning  only 
for  one  part  of  the  world. 

We  can  properly  imderstand  the  struggle 
In  Vietnam  only  if  we  recognize  It  for  what 
It  la:  part  of  a  vaat  and  continuing  struggle 
In  which  we  have  been  engaged  for  more 
than  two  decades. 

Like  most  of  the  conflicts  that  have 
plagued  the  world  In  recent  years,  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  U  a  product  of  the  great 
shifts  and  changes  triggered  by  the  Second 
World  War.  Out  of  the  war.  two  continent- 
wide  powers  emerged;  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  colonial  system* 
through  which  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope had  governed  more  than  a  third  of  the 
people  of  the  world  were,  one  by  one,  dis- 
mantled. The  Soviet  Union  under  StaUn 
embarked  on  a  reckless  course  of  seeking  to 
extend  CommunUt  power.  An  Iron  Curtain 
waa  erected  to  enclose  Urge  areas  of  the 
globe.  At  the  same  Ume,  man  was  learning 
to  harness  the  power  of  the  exploding  sun, 
and  technology  made  mockery  of  time  and 
distance. 

The  result  of  these  vast  changes— com- 
pressed within  the  breathless  span  of  two 
decadee — was  to  bring  about  a  drastic  rear- 
rangement of  the  power  structure  of  the 
world. 

A  WXsmir  DAM 

This  rearrangement  of  power  baa  resulted 
In  a  very  uneasy  equilibrium  of  forces.  For 
even  while  the  new  national  boundaries  were 
still  being  marked  on  the  map,  the  Soviet 
Union  under  Stalin  exploited  the  confusion 
to  push  out  the  perimeter  of  lu  power  and 
Influence  In  an  effort  to  extend  the  outer 
limits  of  Commimlst  domination  by  force  or 
the  threat  of  force. 

This  process  threatened  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  It  had  to  be  checked  and  checked 
quickly.  By  Uunchlng  the  Marshall  plan  to 
restore  economic  vitality  to  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  by  forming  NATO— a 
powerful  Western  aUlance  reinforced  by  UJ3 
resources  and  military  power— America  and 
the  free  nations  of  Europe  built  a  dam  to 
hold  back  the  further  encroachment  of  Com- 
munist ambitions. 

Tills  decisive  action  succeeded  brUllantly. 
NATO,  created  In  1949,  stopped  the  spread 
of  communism  over  Western  Europe,  and  the 
northern  Mediterranean.  But  the  world  was 
given  no  time  to  relax.  The  victory  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  In  that  same  year  posed 
a  new  threat  of  Communist  expansion  against 
an  Asia  In  ferment.  Just  as  the  Western 
World  had  mobilized  Its  resistance  against 
Communist  force  In  Europe,  we  had  to  create 
an  effective  counterforce  In  the  Par  East  If 
CommunUt  domination  were  not  to  spread 
like  a  lava  flow  over  the  whole  area. 
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The  first  t«st  came  quickly  In  Korea. 
Tliere  the  United  Nations  Forces — pre. 
domlnantly  American — stopped  the  drive 
of  Communist  North  Korea,  supix>rted  by 
materiel  from  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
stopped  a  vast  Chinese  army  that  followed. 
They  brought  to  a  halt  the  Communist  drive 
to  push  out  the  Une  that  had  been  drawn 
and  to  establish  Communist  control  over  the 
whole  Korean  peninsula. 

The  Korean  war  was  fought  from  a  central 
conviction:  That  the  beet  hope  for  freedom 
and  security  In  the  world  depended  on  main- 
taining the  Integrity  of  the  postwar  arrange- 
ments. Stability  could  be  achieved  only  by 
making  sure  that  the  Communist  world  did 
not  expand  by  destroying  those  arrange- 
ments by  force  and  threat  and  thus  upset- 
ting the  precarious  power  biUance  between 
the  two  Bides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  was  this  conviction  that  led  to  our  firm 
stand  In  Korea.  It  was  this  conviction  that 
led  America,  In  the  years  Immediately  after 
Korea,  to  build  a  barrier  around  the  whole 
periphery  of  the  Communist  world,  by  en- 
couraging the  creation  of  a  series  of  alli- 
ances and  commitments  from  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  NATO  area  to  the  Pacific. 

The  8EATO  treaty  that  was  signed  in 
1954  was  part  of  that  barrier,  that  structure 
of  alliances.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  82  to  1. 

Under  that  treaty  and  its  protocol,  the 
United  States  and  other  treaty  partners  gave 
their  Joint  and  several  pledges  to  guarantee 
existing  boundaries — Including  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam established  when  the  Prench  relin- 
quished their  control  over  Indochina.  Since 
then,  three  Presidents  have  reinforced  that 
g\iarantee  by  further  commitments  given 
directly  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  And  on 
August  10.  1064.  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  a,  and  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  416  to  0, 
adopted  a  Joint  resolution  declaring  their 
support  for  these  commitments. 

A  GBEKX  ANALOGY 

Today  we  are  living  up  to  these  commit- 
ments by  helping  South  Vietnam  defend  It- 
self from  the  onslaught  of  Communist 
force — Just  as  we  helped  Iran  In  194«,  Greece 
and  Turkey  In  1047,  Formosa  and  Korea  In 
1950  and  Berlin  since  1948. 

The  bloody  encounters  In  the  highlands 
around  Plelku  and  the  rice  paddles  of  the 
Mekong  Delta  are  thus  In  a  real  sense  battles 
and  skirmishes  In  a  continuing  war  to  pre- 
vent one  Communist  power  after  another 
from  violating  Internationally  recognized 
boundary  Unee  fixing  the  outer  limits  of 
Communist   dominion. 

When  we  think  of  Vlertnam,  we  think  of 
Korea.  In  Vietnam,  as  in  Korea,  the  Com- 
munists In  one  part  of  a  divided  country 
lying  on  the  periphery  of  China  have  sought 
by  force  to  gain  dominion  over  the  whole. 
But  In  terms  of  tactics  on  the  ground.  Oreece 
is  closer  analogy.  For  there.  20  years  ago. 
as  In  South  Vietnam  today,  the  Communists 
sought  to  achieve  their  purpose  by  what  Is 
known  In  their  lexicon  as  a  "war  of  national 
Uberatlon." 

They  chose  this  method  of  aggression  both 
In  Oreece  and  Vietnam  because  tactics  of 
terror  and  sabotage,  of  stealth  and  subver- 
sion, give  a  great  advantage  to  a  disciplined 
and  ruthless  minority,  particularly  where — 
as  In  those  two  countries— the  physical  ter- 
rain made  concealment  easy  and  impeded 
the  use  of  heavy  weapons. 

But  the  Communists  also  have  a  more 
subtle  reason  for  favoring  this  type  of  ag- 
gression. It  creates  In  any  situation  an 
element  of  confusion,  a  sense  of  ambiguity 
that  can,  they  hope,  so  disturb  and  divide 
freemen  as  to  prevent  them  from  making 
common  cause  against  it. 

This  ambiguity  Is  the  central  point  of 
debate  In  the  discussions  that  have  s\ir- 
rounded  the  South  Vietnam  problem. 
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la  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  an  external 
aggression  from  the  north,  or  Is  it  an  Indig- 
enous revolt?  This  Is  a  question  that  Amer- 
icans quite  properly  ask — and  one  to  which 
they  deserve  a  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  a 
question  which  we  who  have  official  respon- 
sibilities have  necessarily  probed  In  great 
depth.  For  If  the  Vietnam  war  were  merely 
what  the  Communists  say  it  is — an  indige- 
nous rebellion — then  the  United  States  would 
have  no  business  taking  sides  In  the  conflict 
and  helping  one  side  to  defeat  the  other  by 
force  of  arms. 

The  evidence  on  the  character  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  voluminous.  Its  meaning  seems 
clear  enough:  The  North  Vietnamese  regime 
In  Hanoi  systematically  created  the  Vletcong 
forces;  It  provides  their  equipment;  It 
mounted  the  guerrilla  war — and  It  controls 
that  war  from  Hanoi  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

The  evidence  shows  dearly  enough  that — 
at  the  time  of  French  withdrawal — when 
Vietnam  was  divided  In  the  settlement  of 
1954,  the  Communist  regime  In  Hanoi  never 
Intended  that  South  Vietnam  should  develop 
in  freedom.  Many  Communists  fighting  with 
the  Vletmlnh  army  were  directed  to  stay  in 
the  south,  to  cache  away  their  arms  and  to  do 
everything  possible  to  undermine  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government.  Others — 80.000  In 
all — were  ordered  to  the  north  for  training 
In  the  North  Vietnamese  army. 

The  evidence  Is  clear  enough  also  that  the 
Communist  rulers  of  the  north  resorted  to 
guerrilla  warfare  In  South  Vietnam  only 
when  the  success  of  the  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment persuaded  them  that  they  could  not 
achieve  their  designs  by  subversion   alone. 

In  September  1960,  the  Lao  Dong  Party — 
the  Communist  Party  In  North  Vietnam — 
held  lU  Third  Party  Congress  In  Hanoi.  That 
congress  called  for  the  creation  of  a  front 
organization  to  undertake  the  subversion  of 
South  Vietnam.  Within  2  or  3  months  there- 
after, the  National  Liberation  Front  was  es- 
tablished to  provide  a  political  facade  for 
the  conduct  of  an  active  guerrilla  war. 

Ntm  REGtn.«K   BZalMENTS 

Beginning  early  that  year,  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime began  to  Infiltrate  across  the  demarca- 
tion line  the  disciplined  Communists  whom 
the  party  had  ordered  north  at  the  time  of 
the  settlement.  In  the  intervening  period 
since  1954,  those  men  had  been  trained  in 
the  arts  of  proselytizing,  sabotage  and  sub- 
version. Now  they  were  ordered  to  conscript 
young  men  from  the  villages  by  force  or 
persuasion  and  to  form  cadres  around  which 
guerrilla  units  could  be  buUt. 

Beginning  over  a  year  ago,  the  Communists 
apparently  exhausted  their  reservoir  of 
southerners  who  had  gone  north.  Since 
then,  the  greater  number  of  men  Infiltrated 
Into  the  south  have  been  native-born  North 
Vietnamese.  Moet  recently.  Hanoi  has  begun 
to  Infiltrate  elements  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  In  Increasingly  larger  niunbers. 
Today,  there  Is  evidence  that  mne  regiments 
of  regular  North  Vietnamese  forces  are  fight- 
ing in  organised  units  In  the  south. 

I  mention  these  facts — which  are  familiar 
enough  to  most  of  you — because  they  are 
fundamental  to  our  policy  with  regard  to 
Vietnam.  These  facts.  It  seems  to  us,  make 
it  clear  beyond  question  that  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  has  few  of  the  attributes  of 
an  indigenous  revolt.  It  is  a  cynical  and 
systematic  aggression  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese regime  against  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  Is  one  further  chapter  In  the 
long  and  brutal  chronicle  of  Communist 
efforts  to  extend  the  pierlphery  of  Commu- 
nist power  by  force  and  terror. 

uNACCErrABLx  coNornoN 
This  point  Is  at  the  heart  of  our  deter- 
mination to  stay  the  course  In  the  bloody 
contest  now  underway  In  South  Vietnam. 
It  also  necessarily  shapes  our  position 
with  regard  to  negotiations. 


The  President,  Secretary  Rusk  and  all 
spokesmen  for  the  administration  have  stated 
again  and  again  that  the  United  States  Is 
prepared  to  Join  In  unconditional  discussion* 
of  the  Vietnamese  problem  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  a  satisfactory  political  solution. 
But  so  far,  the  regime  In  Hanoi  has  refused 
to  oome  to  the  bargaining  table  except  on 
the  basis  of  qxiite  unacceptable  conditions. 
One  among  several  conditions — but  one  that 
has  been  widely  debated  In  the  United 
States — Is  that  we  must  recognize  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Fttint  as  the  representa- 
tive— indeed,  as  the  sole  representative— of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Yet  to  recognize  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  such  a  capacity  would  do  violence 
to  the  truth  and  betray  the  very  people  whose 
liberty  we  are  fighting  to  secure.  The  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  Is  not  a  political 
entity  expressing  the  will  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam — or  any  substantial  element 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  population.  It  Is 
a  facade  fabricated  by  the  Hanoi  regime  to 
confuse  the  issue  and  elaborate  the  myth  of 
an  Indigenous  revolt. 

History  is  not  obscure  on  this  matter. 
As  I  noted  earlier,  the  creation  of  the  front 
was  announced  by  the  North  Vietnam  Cooi- 
munlst  Party — the  Lao  Dong  Party— in  1960, 
soon  after  the  North  Vietnam  military  leader, 
General  Glap,  announced  that  "the  north  U 
the  revolution^  base  for  the  whole  coun- 
try." But  the  Vinol  regime,  while  applaud- 
ing its  creation,  has  taken  little  pains  to  give 
the  front  even  the  appearance  of  authentic- 
ity. 

The  individuals  proclaimed  as  the  leaden 
of  the  front  are  not  personalities  widely 
known  to  the  South  Vietnamese  pe<^le — or. 
Indeed,  to  many  members  of  the  Vletcong. 
They  are  not  revolutionary  heroes  or  national 
figures.  They  have  lltUe  meaning  to  the 
ordinary  Vletcong  soldier  who  fights  and  die* 
In  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles. 

Instead,  the  names  he  carries  Into  battle 
are  those  of  "Uncle  Ho" — Ho  Ohl  Mlnh,  the 
President  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regime- 
General  Glap,  Its  military  hero.  When  Vlet- 
cong prisoners  are  asked  during  Interrogation 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  they  customarily  reply  that 
they  owe  allegiance  to  the  Lao  Dong— the 
Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam— which 
Is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hanoi  Cooununlst 
regime. 

The  front,  then.  Is  unmistakably  what  Its 
name  Implies:  a  Commimlst  front  organisa- 
tion created  to  mask  the  activities  of  Hanoi 
and  to  further  the  illusion  of  an  indigenous 
revolt. 

The  name  of  the  organization  was  carefully 
chosen.  It  bears  the  same  name  a*  the 
National  UberaUon  Front  of  Algeria.  But 
there  the  resemblance  ends,  for  the  Algerian 
front  did,  in  fact,  represent  a  subeuntlal 
pauH  of  the  Algerian  population.  It  played  a 
major  role  In  an  Insurgency  that  was  clearly 
an  Indigenous  movement  and  not  an  aggres- 
sion Imposed  from  outside. 

The  Algerian  front,  moreover,  commanded 
the  respect  and,  indeed,  the  obedience  of  the 
people.  When  It  called  a  strike,  the  city  of 
Algiers  virtually  closed  down.  By  contra*, 
the  front  in  Vietnam  has  shown  its  fictional 
character  by  revealing  its  own  impotence. 
On  two  occasions  it  has  called  for  a  general 
strike.  These  calls  have  been  toUlly  Ignored 
by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  Algerian  front  was  a  vlUl  force  In  the 
Algerian  community.  It  secured  the  overt 
allegiance  of  the  old,  eetabllshed  Moslem 
groups  and  leaders.  As  the  revolt  progrsssed. 
Moslems  serving  In  the  Algerian  As8eJB«T 
and  even  in  the  French  Parliament  sn- 
nounced  their  support  for  the  front. 

But  the  front  m  Vietnam  has  utterly  faUsa 
In  Ite  efforts  to  attract  the  adherence  <■ 
any  established  group  within  the  society-- 
whether  Buddhist.  ChrUtUn  or  any  of  tns 
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Mobi  that  form  substantial  elements  In  Viet- 
namese life. 

Quite  clearly,  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam—If they  are  aware  of  the  front  at  all — 
know  it  for  what  It  U:  the  poliUcal  cover 
for  a  North  Vietnameee  eflort  to  take  over 
the  south — In  practical  efleot,  the  southern 
arm  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party. 

EEINFOaCINO  A  FICtlON 

To  be  sure,  the  Vletcong  military  forces  in- 
clude a  number  of  Indigenous  southerners 
under  northern  control.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  South  VleQnamese  Govern- 
ment has  ever  questioned  that  fact.  But 
the  composition  of  the  Vletcong  military 
forces  is  not  the  Issue  when  one  discusses 
the  role  of  the  front.  The  issue  is  whether 
the  front  has  any  color  of  clelm  as  a  political 
entity  to  represent  these  Indigenous  ele- 
ments. 

The  evidence  makes  clear  that  it  does  not. 
It  Is  purely  and  simply  a  flotltlous  organiza- 
tion created  by  Hanoi  to  reSnforce  a  fiction. 
To  recognize  it  as  the  reprttentatlve  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  would  be  to 
give  legitimacy  to  that  fiction. 

The  true  party  in  interest  on  the  enemy 
glde— the  entity  that  has  launched  the  attack 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  GOTernment  for  its 
own  purposes,  the  entity  that  has  created, 
controlled  and  supplied  the  fighting  forces 
of  the  Vletcong  from  the  beginning — ^Is  the 
North  Vietnamese  regime  la  Hanoi.  And  It 
1*  the  failure  of  that  regime  to  come  to  the 
bargaining  table  that  has  ^0  far  frustrated 
every  eflort  to  move  the  pfoblem  of  South 
Vietnam  from  a  military  t©  a  political  so- 
lution. 

In  spite  of  these  clear  realities,  we  have  not 
taken— nor  do  we  take — an  obdurate  or  un- 
reasoning attitude  with  regard  to  the  front. 
The  President  said  in  his  st^te  of  the  Union 
message,  "We  will  meet  at  any  conference 
table,  we  will  discuss  aty  proposals — 4 
polnu.  or  14  or  40— and  we  Will  consider  the 
view*  of  any  group"- and  that,  of  course  In- 
cludes the  front  along  with  other  groups. 

As  the  President  has  also  said,  this  false 
lasue  of  the  front  would  neVer  prove  an  In- 
surmountable problem  If  Hanoi  were  pre- 
pared for  serious  negotlatlohs.  But  we  can- 
not, to  advance  the  political  objective  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  Hanoi,  give  legitimacy 
to  a  spurious  organization  as  though  it 
spoke  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

EVKKT  BOCTNOAKT  IMVOXTANT 

A  European  friend  once  crttlcally  observed 
that  Americans  have  "a  sense  of  mission  but 
no  sense  of  history."  That  accusation  la,  I 
think,  without  warrant. 

We  do  have  a  sense  of  history  and  it  is 
Uiat  which  enables  us  to  y»ew  the  war  In 
eouth  Vietnam  for  what  It  Is.  We  Ameri- 
ans  know  that  it  is  not.  as  I  have  said  ear- 
lier, a  local  conflict;  it  Is  part)  of  a  continuing 
nruggle  to  prevent   the   Ccimmunists  from 

tJ?^"'?l  ****  ^'■'*'«  balihce  of  power 
through  force  or  the  threat  Of  force 

To  succeed  in  that  struggle,  we  must 
r«ut  every  Communist  effort  to  destroy  by 
Wresslon  the  boundaries  and  demarcation 

m,nt,**^.?'^"^^  ^^  "*«  pMtwar  arrange- 
ments.   We  cannot  pick  and  choose  among 

IT.!^^""^"^^-  ^«  '^'^O*  «l^fend  Berlin 
^Z\fj^  ^°'**-  '^^  «^°«*  recognize  one 
fitment  and  repudUte  another  without 

^»hl2M  ^«*'^«nlng  the  entire  structure 
on  Which  the  world's  security  depends 

PoSwl^V^'if '''  '=''"«'  °^  ""^  Vietnamese 
Sis  ^^  '"  ^"'"P*  *°'^  Ait>erlca  challenge 
Mt  un^rf  i"^''**^''  ^^"^  **  West  should 
toe.^f  !,  *^*  ^  **''^^°'*  ^^  Integrity  of  all 
be  und  ^^'=*"°'^  «'«°  though  they  may 

S»f  .^  **  ""^y  °'  ^^"^  '»»>«  are  un- 

Snd^n  ""^l"*"  "  "*^y  ^«  "»««•  They 
S^of  1  Pa't'cular  thal^^ince  the  pass- 
"»«  of  colonlalism-the  westttn  powers  have 


no  business  mixing  in  the  affairs  of  the  Asian 
mainland.  TTiey  imply  that — regardless  of 
our  commitments — ^we  should  not  try  to  pre- 
vent Red  China  from  establishing  its  hegem- 
ony over  the  east  Asian  land  mass  south  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

IMACCUKATX    PaZMISE 

Proponents  of  this  view  advance  two  prin- 
cipal arguments  to  support  their  thesis. 

They  contend  that  the  very  weight  of  Chi- 
nese power.  Its  vast  population  and  its  conse- 
quent ability  to  mobilize  Immense  mass 
armies  entitles  It  to  recognition  as  the  con- 
trolling force  of  southeast  Asia. 

As  a  second  reason  for  acknowledg^lng  the 
Chinese  hegemony,  they  contend  that  for 
centuries  China  has  maintained  a  dominant 
cultural  and  political  influence  throughout 
the  EO-ea. 

They  claim,  therefore,  that  southeast  Asia 
lies  within  the  Chinese  sphere  of  Influence 
and  that  we  should  let  the  Chinese  redraw 
the  lines  of  demarcation  to  suit  themselves 
without  regard  to  the  iirlshes  of  the  south- 
east Asian  people. 

This  argument,  It  seems  to  me,  does  not 
provide  an  acceptable  basis  for  U.S.  policy. 

The  assertion  that  China  through  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  history  has  held  sway  over 
southeast  Asia  Is  simply  not  accurate.  Suc- 
cessive Chinese  empires  sought  by  fco'ce  to 
establish  such  sway,  but  they  never  suc- 
ceeded In  doing  so,  except  In  certain  sectors 
for  limited  periods.  For  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia  have,  over  the  centuries,  shown  an 
obstinate  Insistence  on  shaping  their  ovm 
destiny  which  the  Chinese  have  not  been 
able  to  overcome. 

To  adopt  the  sphere-of-lnfluence  approach 
now  advocated  would,  therefore,  not  mean 
allowing  history  to  repeat  Itself.  It  would 
mean  according  to  China  a  status  It  had 
never  been  able  to  achieve  by  Ita  own  efforts 
throughout  the  ages.  It  would  mean  sen- 
tencing the  peoplee  of  southeast  Asia  against 
their  win  to  Indefinite  servitude  behind  the 
Bamboo  Curtain.  And  it  would  mean  turn- 
ing our  back  on  the  principles  that  have 
formed  the  basis  of  Western  policy  In  the 
whole  postwar  era. 

Nor  can  one  seriously  insist  that  geograph- 
ical propinquity  establishes  the  Chinese 
right  to  dominate.  At  a  time  when  man  can 
circle  the  earth  In  90  minutes,  there  Is  little 
to  support  such  a  literal  commitment  to  19th 
century  geopolitics.  It  Is  a  dubious  policy 
that  would  permit  the  accldente  of  geogra- 
phy to  deprive  peoples  of  their  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future  free  from  external 
force.  The  logic  of  that  policy  has  dark  im- 
plications. It  would  rationalize  the  greed  of 
great  powers.  It  wo\ild  Imperil  the  pros- 
pects for  developing  and  maintaining  an 
equUlbrlxma  of  power  in  the  world. 

The  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  are  doctrlnally  more  in  tune  with 
the  aspirations  of  aoth  century  man. 

TTNnNISHED    BrsINXSS 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  po- 
litical shape  of  the  world  should  be  regarded 
as  frozen  In  an  Intractable  pattern :  that  the 
boundaries  established  by  the  postwar  ar- 
rangements are  neceasarlly  sacrosanct  and 
Immutable.  Indeed,  some  of  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation drawn  after  the  Second  World 
War  were  expliclty  provisional  and  were  to  be 
finally  determined  In  political  settlementa 
yet  to  come.  This  was  true  In  Germany,  in 
Korea,  and  South  Vietnam  as  well. 

But  those  settlementa  have  not  yet  been 
achieved,  and  we  cannot  permit  their  reso- 
lution to  be  pre-empted  by  force.  This  Is 
the  issue  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  what  we  are 
fighting  for.    This  Is  why  we  are  there. 

We  have  no  ambition  to  stay  there  any 
longer  than  Is  necessary.  We  have  made 
repeatedly  clear  that  the  United  States  seeks 
no  territory  In  southeast  Asia.  We  wish  no 
military  bases.  We  do  not  desire  to  destroy 
the  regime  In  Hanoi  or  to  remake  It  in  a 


Western  pattern.  The  United  States  wlU  not 
retain  American  forces  in  South  Vlataan 
once  peace  Is  assured. 

The  countries  of  southeast  Asia  can  b* 
nonallned  or  neutral,  depending  on  the  wlU 
of  the  people.  We  support  free  elections  In 
South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  violence  has  been 
eliminated  and  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
can  vota  without  Intimidation.  We  lo<rtt 
forward  to  free  elections — and  we  will  accept 
the  result  as  a  democratic  people  Is  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Yet  we  have  little  doubt  about 
the  outcome,  for  we  are  confident  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  who  have  fought  hard  for 
their  freedom  will  not  be  the  first  people  to 
give  up  that  freedom  to  communism  in  a 
free  exercise  of  self-determination. 

Whether  the  peoples  of  the  two  parta  of 
Vietnam  will  wish  to  unite  is  again  for  them 
to  decide  as  soon  as  they  are  In  a  position  to 
do  so  freely.  Like  other  options,  that  of  re- 
unification mxist  be  preserved. 

A    SHAHED    UrrXRXST 

In  the  long  run,  our  hopes  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  reflect  our  hopes  for  peo- 
ple everywhere.  What  we  seek  is  a  world 
living  in  peace  and  freedom — a  world  In 
which  the  cold  war,  with  Its  tensions  and 
confllota,  can  recede  Into  history.  We  are 
seeking  to  build  a  world  In  which  men  and 
nations  will  recognize  and  act  upon  a  strong- 
ly shared  Interest  In  peace  and  International 
cooperation  for  the  conmion  good. 

We  should  not  despair  of  these  objectives 
even  though  at  the  moment  they  may  seem 
rather  tinreal  and  IdeaUstlc.  For  we  would 
make  a  mistake  to  regard  the  cold  war  as 
a  permanent  phenomenon.  After  all  It  was 
less  than  two  decades  ago  that  Winston 
Churchill  first  announced  In  Fulton,  Mo., 
that  "From  StetUn  fa  the  Baltic  to  TVleste  In 
the  Adriatic,  an  Iron  curtain  has  descended 
across  the  Continent."  And  two  decades 
are  only  a  moment  In  the  long  sweep  of 
history. 

During  the  Intervening  years,  major 
changes  have  taken  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  A  echUm  has  developed 
within  the  Communist  world.  The  Soviet 
TTnion  has  become  the  second  greatest  In- 
dustrial power.  The  Soviet  people  have  be- 
gun to  acquire  a  stake  In  the  status  quo, 
and  after  the  missile  crisis  of  1962  the  Soviet 
Union  has  come  face  to  face  with  the  reali- 
ties of  power  and  destruction  In  the  nuclear 
age  and  has  recognized  the  awesome  fact 
that  In  the  20th  century  a  war  between  great 
powers  is  a  war  without  victory  for  anyone. 

The  changes  taking  place  within  the  So- 
viet Union  and  among  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  at  once  a  reality  and  a  promise. 

Over  time — and  In  a  world  of  rapid  and 
pervasive  change  the  measurement  of  time  U 
dlfBcult  Indeed— we  may  look  forward  to  a 
comparable  development  within  Communist 
China— a  maturing  process  that  will  de- 
flect the  policies  of  Pelplng  from  bellicose 
actions  to  a  peaceful  relation  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  American  purpose 
simply  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  That 
was  not  our  history  and  that  is  not  our  des- 
tiny. What  we  want  to  preserve  Is  the  free- 
dom of  choice  for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  will  take  our  chances  on  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  so  first 
of  all,  let  me  make  clear  that  I  shall 
hazard  no  miracle  cures  for  Vietnam; 
some  omelets  may  prove  Indigestible,  but 
none  can  be  unscrambled.  President 
Johnson's  options  there  keep  narrowing. 
He  searches  for  the  rudiments  of  an  ac- 
ceptable settlement,  for  the  diplomatic 
door  that  might  lead  to  the  cwiference 
table,  and  for  effective  ways  to  wage  the 
war,  while  confining  it  within  manage- 
able limits.  In  these  endeavors,  he  has 
my  fullhearted  support. 
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He  will  also  have  my  support  when  it 
comes  time  to  vote  the  money  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  fight.  Our  men  are 
fighting  bravely  and  well.  Whatever 
funds  they  need  should  be  provided  by 
the  Congress.  We  are  committed  and  we 
must  not  malce  a  difficult  position  worse 
by  falling  to  support  our  fighting  men. 

In  voting  the  fimds  necessary  to  sup- 
port our  soldiers.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
support  for  the  policy  which  got  them 
there,  or  endorse  similar  policies  in  the 
future.  Senator  Richard  Russell,  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
made  it  quite  clear  that  no  endorsement 
of  policy  was  implied  by  voting  for  an 
authorization  or  appropriation  bill.  He 
said: 

I  think  It  U  important  that  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  clearly  recognize  this  bill  for 
what  It  Is:  an  authorization  of  defense  ap- 
propriations. It  could  not  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  determining  foreign  policy,  as 
ratifying  decisions  made  In  the  past,  or  as 
endorsing  new  coaunltmenta. 

Consequently,  my  purpose  today  is  to 
look  both  behind  and  beyond  Vietnam; 
behind  it  to  the  concepts  on  which  our 
present  policies  rest,  and  beyond  it  to- 
ward a  future  policy  for  Asia.  I  realize 
this  is  not  an  easy  time  to  take  the  long 
view,  embroiled  as  we  are  in  a  hard 
Jungle  war.  Nations,  like  soldiers,  sel- 
dom plan  their  futures  from  foxholes. 

And  yet  our  present  agony  sunmions  us 
to  scrutinize  the  premises  which  led 
American  troops  into  Vietnam  in  the 
first  place.  What  role  are  we  assuming 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia?  What  does  it 
portend  for  the  future? 

Even  to  pose  such  questions  these  days 
invites  rejoinders  of  abuse — broadside 
volleys  of  "appeasement,"  'neoisola- 
tlon."  or  Just  plain  "Munich."  So  let  me 
say,  at  the  outset,  that  I  regard  myself 
as  a  very  practical  internationalist.  I 
believe  the  United  States,  as  a  great 
world  power,  has  global  responsibilities 
to  discharge.  Our  present  interests  com- 
pel us  to  shape  a  workable  foreign  policy 
which  will  first,  contain  Russia  and 
China,  and  second,  discourage  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  communism.  It  is  not 
with  these  goals,  but  with  our  current 
approach  to  them  in  the  underdeveloped 
world,  that  I  must  register  my  dissent. 

Mr.  Ball's  speech  underscores  the  basic 
flaw  In  our  Asian  strategy:  he  draws  no 
distinction  between  the  problem  of  Red 
Chinese  aggression  and  that  of  general 
Communist  expansion.  It  is  evident  that 
the  State  Department  still  views  com- 
munism as  one  big  octopus,  and  the 
United  States  as  the  diver  groping  to  cut 
off  its  tentacles,  whenever  the  monster 
stretches  them  beyond  its  present  lair. 
This  mission  is  taking  us  down  into  dan- 
gerouly  deep  and  murky  waters. 

Consistent  with  this  view.  Mr.  Ball 
miJces  three  main  points.  First,  that  a 
barrier  has  been  fixed  around  the  Com- 
munist world  and  that  It  has  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  to 
hold  it  intact — alone  if  necessary.  Sec- 
ond, that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is 
not  a  revolution  but  a  disgiiised  aggres- 
sion from  the  north,  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  extend  international  communism 
beyond  the  fixed  barrier.     Third,  that 
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the  concept  of  spheres  of  influence  is 

out  of  date,  and  that  mainland  China  has 
no  claim   to  any  sp^al   influence  m 

southeast  Asia.  }^ 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  Mr.  Ball's 
flrst  point.    The  war  in  Vietnam,  he  con- 
tends, "Is  not  a  local  conflict,"  but  "a 
part  of  a  vast  and  continuing  struggle 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  for  more 
than  two  decades."    The  struggle  is  the 
bitter  harvest  of  World  War  II,  out  of 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  emerged  as  the  two  great  powers. 
The  Soviet  Union,   under  Stalin,   then 
"embarked  on  a  reckless  course  of  seek- 
ing to  extend  Communist  power."     In 
response,  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
in  Western  Europe  formed  NATO  as  a 
"dam  to  hold  back  the  further  encroach- 
ment  of   Communist   ambition."     But. 
with  the  coming  to  power  of  the  Com- 
munists in  China  in  1949,  the  world  faced 
"a  new  threat  of  Communist  expansion." 
To  meet  it,  "we  then  built  barriers  around 
the  whole  periphery  of  the  Communist 
world  through  a  series  of  alliances  and 
commitments."      Through    the    SEATO 
Treaty,    we    undertook    to    "guarantee 
existing  boundaries  including  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam."    Our  intervention  in  Vietnam 
is,  therefore,  but  another  battle  in  the 
"continuing  war  to  prevent  one  Com- 
munist ix)wer  after  another  from  violat- 
ing internationally  recognized  boundary 
lines  fixing  the  outer  limits  of  Commu- 
nist dominion." 

Underlying  Mr.  Ball's  analysis,  and 
administration  policy  as  well,  is  the 
assumption  that  the  system  of  alliances 
which  worked  in  Europe  will  also  work  in 
the  vast  region  which  has  just  thrown 
off  European  rule — in  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Asia.  Yet.  even  in  Europe, 
NATO  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  "stop 
the  spread  of  communism."  NATO  held 
fast  the  Iron  Cxirtain;  it  stepped  the 
westward  movement  of  Russitm  aggres- 
sion. It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  oc- 
cupation of  Eastern  Europe  by  the  Red 
Army  led  to  the  Imposition  of  Com- 
inurUst  regimes  in  these  countries.  But 
behind  the  NATO  defense  line,  com- 
munism continues  to  exist.  It  still  claims 
the  second  largest  political  party  In  Italy, 
and  the  fourth  largest  in  France.  TO 
repeat.  NATO  did  not  "contain  com- 
munism." it  prevented  the  Soviet  Army 
from  marching  into  Western  Europe. 

Behind  the  NATO  shield,  we  have  not 
faced  violent  Conamunlst  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation.  The  reason  is  that 
internal  conditions  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries gave  no  root  to  revolt.  Only  in 
Greece  did  the  Communists  try  it,  in  a 
guerrilla  war  which  Mr.  Ball  compares 
with  Vietnam. 

True,  we  extended  aid  to  the  Ore^ 
Government,  but  we  did  not  intervene 
with  combat  troops.  The  Greeks  put 
down  the  revolt  themselves. 

Moreover,  moving  American  forces  in- 
to European  countries  is  not  at  all  like 
sending  them  to  Asia.  When  our  armies 
remained  in  Western  Europe,  following 
World  War  n.  it  was  to  forge  a  vital  link 
In  a  collective  chain  of  defense  that  had 
real  substance.  We  were  welcomed  by 
people  with  whom  we  shared  a  common 


culture  and  civilization.  Most  of  them 
having  experienced  our  kind  of  freedom 
willingly  did  their  part  in  manning  the 
NATO  line,  drawn  against  the  Soviets 

Unfortimately.  we  seem  to  have  been 
mesmerized  by  the  success  of  our  post- 
war European  policies,  NATO  and  the 
Marshall  plan.  With  the  emergence  of 
Red  China  in  Asia,  our  diplomats  reacted 
like  generals  determined  to  fight  the  next 
war  the  same  way  they  had  fought  the 
last.  MiUtary  alUances  were  hastily 
formed  to  "contain  communism"  in  Asia 
served  up  with  American  Foreign  Aid  on 
a  global  platter,  a  Marshall  plan  writ 
large.  Communist  China,  we  determined 
was  to  be  stopped  in  Asia,  as  Russia  had 
been  in  Europe. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  at  that  point 
or  would  he  prefer  to  finish  his  speech 
first?  ^^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend. 
First,  let  me  compliment  him  on  the  fine 
speech  he  is  in  the  process  of  making. 
He  was  comteous  enough  to  give  me  a 
copy  of  the  speech  before  he  began.  I 
have  had  an  opportimlty  to  read  It  and 
I  believe  that  it  makes  an  excellent  con- 
tribution to  the  important  debate  which 
is  presently  going  on. 

I  am  interested  in  the  Senator's  analy- 
sis of  George  Ball's  speech  of  some  weeks 
ago.  and  in  particular  the  point  which 
the  Senator  Is  now  discussing— with 
which  I  agree — that  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  situation  in  Europe,  » 
particularly  as  it  existed  some  time  ago, 
and  the  situation  which  now  exists  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  other  admmistratlon 
spokesmen  have  made  a  great  point  of 
the  alleged  analogy  between  the  Chinese 
position  and  our  response  to  it,  and  the 
reaction  of  the  Chamberlain  government 
to  Hitler's  expansionist  actions  before 
World  War  H.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator 
is  of  the  view  that  the  analogy  Is  not  an 
apt  one.  I  wonder  whether  that  is 
correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  threat  which  faced  Europe,  posed  by 
Hitler's  Germany,  was  the  threat  of  Ger- 
man conquest — Hitler's  vision  of  a 
Germany  which  would  stretch  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Urals.  In  his  "Mein 
Kampf ,"  written  much  earlier  in  his  life, 
he  presented  a  blueprint  for  German 
conquest. 

China  is  both  a  bellicose  and  a  dan- 
gerous nation.  I  would  place  no  confi- 
dence whatever  In  the  present  Pelplng 
regime.  I  believe  that  we  must  take 
care  to  prevent  any  attempt  by  China 
to  conquer  neighboring  lands  in  Asia. 
But.  thus  far,  the  Chinese  have  not  em- 
barked upon  the  naked  conquest  of  Asia. 
The  much  discussed  treatise  of  Chinese 
Marshal  Lin  Piao,  for  example,  is  not  a 
"Mein  Kampf."  prescribing  Chinese  con- 
quest of  Asia,  but,  rather,  as  I  later  men- 
tion in  this  address,  a  kind  of  "do  it  your- 
self kit"  which  analyzes  the  Chinese  revo- 
lution and  reconmaends  Chinese  methods 
to  Conununlsts  in  other  Asian  lands. 
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It  strikes  me  that  this  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant distinction,  Mr.  President.  There 
is  a  difference  between  the  problem  posed 
by  the  Chinese  effort  to  spread  commu- 
nism through  revolution,  and  that  posed 
by  frontal  Chinese  aggression.  Our 
present  policy  tends  to  blend  the  two  to- 
gether; it  confuses  the  Asian  situation 
with  the  European  situation  in  the  days 
preceding  Hitler's  attempt  to  conquer 
Europe. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  wonder  whether  he  would  be 
willing  to  pursue  this  alleged  analogy  a 
little  further,  because  while  there  is  a 
certain  superficial  resemblance  between 
the  European  situation  at  the  time  before 
Hitler  struck,  and  the  situation  in  south- 
east Asia  today,  my  own  view  is  that  the 
analogy  Is  fundamentally,  unsound,  that 
we  should  approach  the  Couth  Vietnam- 
ese-American-Chinese situation,  really, 
almost  "de  novo,"  or  on  an  "ad  hoc" 
basis,  without  placing  much  reliance  on 
alleged  analogies  at  oth^r  times  and  in 
other  places.  ' 

I  would  ask  my  friend  this.  A  good 
deal  of  emphasis  has  been  placed  by  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  on  the  fact  that 
perhaps  we  are  being  qonfronted  with 
another  Munich  and  if  ■%'e  do  not  stand 
up  and  fight  now.  all  of  southeast  Asia 
will  fall  and  Chinese  communism  will 
prevail  m  all  that  part  of  the  world. 
There  is.  of  course,  a  surface  similarity 
between  nazism  and  fascism  on  the  one 
hand  and  Chinese  communism  on  the 
other.  They  are  all  totalitarian  doc- 
trmes, 

I  wonder  if  the  Senitor  would  not 
agree  with  me  that  in  each  instance  the 
Ideology  is  merely  a  cloak  of  idealism 
thrown  over  a  i>olicy  of  expansionist 
nationalism. 

The  trouble  Is  that  we  Americans,  with 
our  democratic  tradition,  become  so 
mesmerized  with  opposition  to  any 
form  of  totalitarianism,  (hat  we  are  not 
astute  enough  to  recognlte.  as  perhaps 
we  should,  that  what  \re  are  dealing 
with  in  both  cases  is  ejtpansionist  na- 
tionalism, but  expansionist  nationalism 
in  vastly  different  areas  and  under  vastly 
different  conditions. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  of  all,  let  me  say 
that  I  find  Fascist  and  Communist  to- 
talitarianism equally  repugnant.  Sec- 
ond. With  respect  to  the  present  war 
m  Vietnam.  I  think  it  cteinot  honestly 
be  maintamed  that  this  1$  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  forces  of  tyranny  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  forces  of  freedom  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  CLARK.   Can  th6  Senator  expand 

on  that?  j 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  meaft  that  neither 
the  government  hi  Hanot  nor  the  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon  is  in-  truth  a  free 
government.  It  is  Just  possibly  the  rea- 
son why  we  are  told  that  most  of  the 
people  in  Vietnam  are  uninterested; 
wey  find  they  have  little  choice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  actually  neither  is 
*  democratic  govemmentj 

Mr  CHURCH.  That  is  lUrue.  There  is 
w>  democratic  government  in  either  part 
of  Vietnam  today. 

Mr^  CLARK.    There  is  none  in  south- 

SfnV^,.*'  "^^  ^^  possible  exception  of 

we  Philippines. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  There  are  free  govern- 
ments hi  Asia  today.  Jndia.  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Japan  are  the  best 
examples.  I  want  to  give  them  full 
credit.  Particularly  the  Indians,  I 
think,  deserve  credit  for  tremendous  de- 
termination against  odds — conditions  of 
great  adversity — in  maintaining  a  dem- 
ocratic government.  But  most  Asian 
and  African  govemments  are  not  free. 
They  are  not  democratic  governments. 
Certainly,  this  apphes  to  the  present  re- 
gime in  Saigon  supported  by  the  United 
States. 

So  I  think,  if  we  are  going  to  approach 
the  war  in  Vietnam  on  a  purely  Ideologi- 
cal basis,  then  we  must  be  careful  to 
recognize  that  the  struggle  there  is  pres- 
ently between  two  despotisms,  I  hope 
the  Government  in  Saigon  will  one  day 
become  a  true  democracy,  that  it  will 
find  a  wider  basis  of  popular  support,  and 
that  it  will  come  to  foster  a  broadening 
freedom.  But  that  is  not  the  case  at  the 
present  time. 

If  I  may  go  to  the  third  point  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  raised,  which 
was  the  point  of  expanding  nationalism, 
I  say  again,  relating  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion to  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  that  the 
expanding  nationalism  we  face  there  is 
not  Chinese  nationalism,  but  Vietnamese 
nationalism.  Oftentimes  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  referred  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam as  Ho  Chi  Minh's  war.  When  he 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  I  asked  him  if  the 
aggression  he  kept  referring  to  was  not 
the  aggression  of  North  Vietnam  rather 
than  of  China,  and  he  admitted  this  was 
so. 

I  think,  given  the  history  of  this 
struggle,  the  facts  are  that  Ho  Chi  Mhih 
was  the  original  revolutionary  leader  who 
led  the  Vietnamese  people  successfully  in 
their  war  for  independence  against  the 
French,  and  that  the  division  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  which  emerged 
from  that  war  at  Geneva,  in  1954,  was 
meant  to  be  temporary,  and  that  the 
elections  on  the  question  of  unification 
for  the  entire  country,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  2  years  later, 
in  fact  never  occurred. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  why  did  they  not 
occur  in  the  south? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  regime  hi  South 
Vietnam  at  that  time,  Diem's  regime,  was 
opposed  to  the  elections.  President 
Eisenhower,  In  his  book,  makes  the 
statement  that  the  best  opinion  he  could 
marshal  Indicated  that,  had  the  elections 
occurred,  perhaps  as  many  as  80  percent 
of  the  people  would  have  voted  for  Ho 
ChlMinh. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  we  have  either  active- 
ly encouraged  or  acquiesced  in  prevent- 
ing a  democratic  solution  of  the  govern- 
mental problems  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  were  good  reasons  to  ques- 
tion whether  an  election  at  that  time — 
in  the  north  as  well  as  the  south — would 
have  been  a  free  expression  of  popular 
opinion,  but  that  begs  the  point,  I  think, 
because  part  of  the  Geneva  Pact  of  1954 
was  the  agreement  that  elections  would 
be  held,  and  that  agreement  was  broken, 
either  side  has  kept  the  agreement,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows.    But  the  ques- 


tion of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  north  and 
south  would  remain  as  a  common  bound- 
ary, or  would  remain  as  it  was,  was 
never  put  to  the  test  of  ballots.  So,  10 
years  later,  it  is  being  put  to  the  test  of 
bullets. 

If  there  is  in  this  situation  an  dement 
of  nationalist  expansion,  it  is  Vietnamese 
hi  character.  It  is  the  attempt  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh,  the  original  revolutionary 
leader,  to  lay  claim  upon  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  it  comes  after  a  failure  of  the 
Geneva  Pact  to  permit  the  elections 
which  were  to  settle  that  issue  10  years 
ago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  it  not  also  Include  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Diem  govern- 
ment and  its  successor  to  go  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  hi  a  democratic 
way  to  determine  what  they  wanted  to 
do  with  their  own  destiny? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  can  only  say  the  elec- 
tions were  never  held.  The  reasons  giv- 
en have  been  several. 

The  most  frequently  heard  has  been 
that  no  meaningful  elections  could  have 
occurred  hi  North  Vietnam  because  it 
was  a  closed  Communist  society  and 
everyone  would  have  had  to  vote  one  way. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  agree,  too. 

But,  at  the  time  the  agreement  was 
entered  Into  In  Geneva,  it  was  known 
that  North  Vietnam  was  going  to  become 
a  Communist  country.  Nevertheless,  the 
elections  were  agreed  to.  But  they  were 
not  held.  Then  Ho  Chi  Minh  began 
his  effort  to  bring  ciown  the  South  Viet- 
nam regime  by  force. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  suggest  that  the  principal  rea- 
son for  not  holdhig  an  election  in  South 
Vietnam  was  that  Diem's  government 
would  have  gotten  licked. 

I  take  it  from  something  that  was  said 
earlier  by  the  Senator  that  we  still  have 
a  totalitarian  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam which  we  are  supporting,  so  that 
unlike  the  situation  with  Hitler  and  his 
aggression  against  the  democratic  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe,  we  find  our- 
selves Intervening  on  the  side  of  one  dic- 
tatorship against  another  dictatorship. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  CHURCH,  In  all  honesty,  this 
Is  the  existing  situation.  We  do  it  upon 
the  grounds  that  the  north  is  attempting 
to  forcibly  seize  the  south,  and  that  we 
are  committed  to  the  Saigon  regime  to 
prevent  the  success  of  an  aggression 
behig  perpetrated  by  Hanoi. 

I  believe  that  there  is  much  evidence 
to  sustahi  the  supposition  that  the  Hanoi 
Government  is  in  fact  giving  all  possible 
help,  encouragement,  direction,  and  as- 
sistance to  the  Vletcong  rebels  in  the 
south.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  fact. 
It  must  be  recognized.  The  evidence 
makes  it  quite  Irrefutable. 

The  distinction  that  I  am  trying  to 
draw  is  one  between  North  Vietnam  and 
China.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  ob- 
vious att«npt  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  com- 
plete the  revolutionary  war  in  Vietnam, 
which  began  against  the  French,  and 
which  now  conthiues  against  the  Amer- 
icans. 
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Prom  the  standpoint  of  Hanoi,  this  Is 
one  continuous  effort  to  achieve  Viet- 
namese independence  by  driving  the 
Western  nations  out. 

We  do  not  see  our  role  as  remotely 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  French  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
French  purpose  was  to  restore  French 
control  over  Vietnam  and  reestablish  the 
French  colony  there. 

Our  purpose  is  quite  different.  We 
have  no  Interest  in  establishing  an 
American  colony  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  know  that  our  purpose  Is  quite 
different. 

The  Important  question  is:  How  does 
it  appear  to  the  Vietnamese?  After  so 
long  and  bloody  a  struggle  on  their  part 
to  drive  out  the  French,  it  must  seem  to 
many  Vietnamese  that  this  Is  but  a 
continuation  of  that  war,  looking  to  the 
eventual  establishment  of  Vietnamese 
independence  after  Western  nations  have 
been  driven  from  the  land. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  situation  is  fundamentally  different 
from  the  Nsizl  aggression  in  World  War 
n  where,  I  take  It,  the  Senator  would 
agree  with  me  imquestlonably  that  free- 
dom and  democracy  were  at  stake. 

The  Western  democracies,  which  were 
of  the  same  philosophical  bent  as  our- 
selves, were  fighting  for  their  lives 
against  totalitarian  and  nationalistic 
German  aggressicm.  We,  in  my  opinion, 
justly,  rightly,  and  necessarily,  went  to 
their  assistance. 

But  is  that  not  an  entirely  different 
situation  from  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts us  in  Asia  today? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  the  struggle  In 
Vietnam  is  essentially  a  civil  war  be- 
tween groups  of  Vietnamese  to  determine 
which  government  they  shsdl  have,  and 
whether  the  division  Une  shall  remain 
in  effect.  When  I  went  to  school  that 
was  a  clvU  war. 

We  keep  asserting  to  the  world  that 
this  is  not  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam./  But, 
no  matter  how  one  divides  the  Viet- 
namese, north  and  south.  Communist 
and  non-Communist,  they  still  remain 
Vietnamese.  We  are  the  only  foreigners 
to  have  Intervened,  apart  from  the  small 
nimxbers  of  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders,  and  the  one  combat  division 
of  Koreans  that  we  have  simimoned 
there. 

So,  to  Asians  this  war  does  have  a  very 
different  appearance.  In  no  case  is  it 
comparable  to  the  situation  that  con- 
fronted us  when  Hitler  sent  his  armies 
across  Europe  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
quer the  continent. 

If  the  Chinese  were  sending  their 
armies  south  Into  Vietnam,  Laos.  Burma, 
and  Malaysia,  then  we  would  have  a 
comparable  situation,  with  the  Peiplng 
government  imdertaklng  to  conquer 
other  Asian  lands.  That,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  a  situation  similar  to  that 
which  we  faced  In  Europe  in  the  days  of 
HlUer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
more  distinction  with  respect  to  the  al- 
leged analogy  to  Hitler  and  Munich,  and 
then  I  will  let  the  Senator  return  to  his 
speech. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind — I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  agrees — that  Hltler'i 


Germany  represented  a  military  menace 
which,  if  not  stopped,  would  have  over- 
nm  not  only  Western  Europe  but  also 
Great  Britain  and  would  in  the  end  have 
posed  a  very  real  threat  to  both  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  It  possessed  a 
military  machine,  the  efficiency  of  which 
probably  has  not  been  equaled  since  the 
days  of  Napoleon. 

Thtf  Senator  makes  the  point,  and  it  Is 
a  good  one,  that  this  is  a  war  of  North 
Vietnam  against  South  Vietnam.  But 
we  both  know  that  North  Vietnam  Is 
being  enormously  encouraged  by  main- 
land China. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  the  administra- 
tion spokesmen  who  argue  the  Hitler- 
Mao  Tse-tung  analogy  might  not  con- 
sider this  distinction: 

China  has  no  alrpower.  mtler  had 
enormous  alrpower.  China  has  no  sea- 
power.  Hitler  had  a  great  fleet  of  sub- 
marines and  pocket  battleships  in 
the  Atlantic.  Hitler  had  enormous  fire- 
power in  terms  of  tanks  and  heavy  ar- 
tillery and  eventually  in  V-bombs  and 
rockets. 

China  has  very  little  of  that.  China  is 
a  primitive  nuclear  power,  a  country 
having  very  little  heavy  artillery  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  an  insignificant  rocket 
capability.  In  vast  contradistinction  to 
Hitler,  China's  military  might  lies  almost 
entirely  In  its  large  land  army. 

Its  capcu;ity  for  offensive  action  Is  lim- 
ited to  the  perimeter  of  mainland  China, 
although  it  might  Include  North  Vietnam, 
and  even  South  Vietnam.  The  with- 
drawal of  Chinese  troops  from  India 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  vastly  overemphasized  the 
threat  arising  from  the  offensive  military 
capacity  of  mainland  China.  There  can 
certainly  be  no  comparison  with  the  ag- 
gressive military  capabilities  of  Nazi 
Germany. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  modern, 
highly  industrialized  Nazi  Germaryr  rep- 
resented a  military  threat  of  a  different 
dimension  than  that  presently  posed  by 
China.  The  important  thing,  however, 
is  to  recognize  that — whatever  may  be 
the  threat  of  Chinese  aggression  In  Asia 
today — we  are  presently  engaged  in  a  war 
that  concerns  the  Vietnamese.  If  we 
press  that  war  far  enough  north  toward 
the  boundaries  of  China,  a  point  will  be 
reached — no  one  knows  exactly  where; 
but  a  point  will  be  reached — a  point 
where  the  Chinese  will  come  down  Into 
Vietnam,  just  the  way  they  came  down 
into  Korea.  Then,  of  course,  we  would 
find  ourselves  engaged  in  a  war  of  an  en- 
tirely new  character. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  stress  this  point  be- 
cause when  we  fall  to  distinguish  between 
the  problem  of  China,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  problem  of  North  Vietnam,  on 
the  other,  we  get  ourselves  into  a  frame 
of  mind  which  is  all  too  prevalent :  that 
is,  in  the  ruune  of  defending  Asia  against 
China,  we  fight  against  North  Vietnam. 
This,  of  course,  leads  us  to  confusion; 
and  what  we  need  is  more  clarity  and  less 
confusion  if  we  are  to  fashion  a  workable 
policy  In  Asia. 


I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  fnxn 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  an  effort  to  help  to 
clarify  that  policy,  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  would  agree  with  this 
observation:  If  we  push  mainland  China 
to  the  point  of  coming  in'  with  her 
groxmd  army  in  defense  of  North  Viet- 
nam, smd  to  assist  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vletcong  In  their  aggression,  we 
have  only  two  choices.  The  first  is  to 
pour  hundreds  of  thousands  of  addi- 
tional American  troops  into  that  area  to 
stop  that  ground  warfare.  The  second 
is  to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  destroy 
China.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  comment 
briefly  on  what  he  believes  Russia  might 
well  be  eatpected  to  do  under  those  cir- 
cumstance 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  that  tragic  sequence 
of  events  were  to  occur,  the  danger  of  a 
general  nuclear  holocaust  would  be  very 
grave. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
what  that  would  mean  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No,  indeed.  The 
stakes  are  mortal.  This  Is  the  reas(Hi 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
came  out  from  behind  closed  doors  to 
examine  the  issue  of  Vietnam.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  how 
grave  might  be  the  circumstances  of  a 
widening  war  in  Asia.  I  believe  the 
public  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  have  performed  a  vital 
service.  The  American  people  were  in- 
vited to  witness  our  deliberations.  As  a 
result,  the  people  of  the  country  are  bet- 
ter apprised  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  its 
present  Implications,  and  the  possible 
consequences  that  might  attend  a  widen- 
ing war  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  thsuik  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  emphasizing  the 
differences  between  the  problem  we 
faced  in  the  days  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  World  War  in  Europe  and 
the  problem  we  now  face  in  Asia.  Un- 
less we  understand  these  distinctions, 
we  have  no  chance  of  fashioning  a  policy 
that  is  designed  to  deal  with  the  realities 
in  Asia  today. 

The  gulf  that  separates  Europe  from 
Asia  is  immense.  Most  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent Asian  governments — like  those 
In  Africa — contend  with  internal  up- 
heaval. Most  are  hard  pressed  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  their  suddenly  imfettered 
P^ples.  Most  lack  democratic  tradi- 
tiohSv^pd  have  Instead  "strong  man"  re- 
gimes under  one -party  rule.  Their 
people  wretch  In  poverty  and  often  bear 
the  yoke  of  ancient  wrongs.  "Capital- 
ism," not  "communism,"  is  the  ugly 
word,  conjuring  up  Images  of  a  hated 
colonial  past.  Socialism  prevails  by  force 
of  circumstances,  since  adequate  private 
capital  is  unavailable. 

With  these  countries,  the  United  States 
enjoys  no  close  communion,  no  cxiltural, 
political,  economic,  or  ethnic  bond.  We 
are  an  alien  In  Asia,  a  suspect  rich 
Western  power,  the  only  one  that  re- 
mains after  the  others  have  fled. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  meaning- 
less to  talk  about  military  aUiances  which 
have  raised  a  "barrier"  against  com- 
munism around  the  rim  of  Asia.  If  the 
SEATO  and  CENTO  alliances  bar  com- 
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munlsm,  then  a  sieve  bars  water  and 
plate-glass  window  bars  light.  SEATO 
bas  not  responded  to  the  Communist 
threat  in  Vietnam;  the  United  States 
takes  its  stand  there  practically  alone. 
Apart  from  the  regime  we  $ustaln  in  Sai- 
gon, the  only  military  allies  we  can  hon- 
estly claim  in  Asia — South  Korea,  Tai- 
wan, smd  Thailand — account  for  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  Asian  people. 
Rather  than  flaunting  our  meager  alli- 
ances as  evidence  of  a  sound  Asian  policy, 
we  should  view  them  as  sihocking  proof 
that  we  lack  one. 

CHven  the  grievances  of  most  Asian 
peoples,  future  revolutions  are  inevitable. 
So,  too,  the  Communist  determination  to 
take  them  over.  In  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Red  army  implanted  Communist  re- 
gimes; in  Asia  Chinese  troops  have  not 
penetrated  neighboring  lands  to  thrust 
up  Communist  governments. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Presjdent,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH    I  yield. 

Hi.  INOUYE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  describe  the  Chinese  military 
occupation  of  Tibet? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  occupation  of 
Tibet  was  the  laying  of  forcible  control 
upon  an  area  over  which  the  Chinese 
have  long  asserted  dominlbin,  and  which 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  Mi^orld  has  also 
acknowledged  as  being  within  traditional 
Chinese  claims. 

I  do  not,  for  a  moment!,  condone  the 
methods  that  were  used  by  the  Peiplng 
government  to  assert  that  dominion,  but 
I  am  fully  aware  that  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
who  is,  as  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  well 
knows,  the  presiding  head  of  the  Chinese 
Government  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  a  government  presently  situated 
on  the  Island  of  Taiwan,  also  claims 
Tibet  as  a  part  of  the  traditional  land 
area  over  which  the  Chlhese  have  as- 
serted dominion. 

I  therefore  believe  that  Tibet  falls  In 
a  different  category  than  other  inde- 
pendent nations  which  lie  beyond  the 
traditional  boundaries  of  China.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Tibet  can  be  compared, 
let  us  say,  with  Burma,  Thailand,  or  Viet- 
nam, which  are  generally  recognized  as 
sovereign  and  independent  nations. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  | 

Mr.  CHURCH.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thought  the  comment 
of  the  Senator  on  Tibet  was  a  very  good 
wiswer  to  an  extremely  initelligent  ques- 
aon.  However,  it  was  largely  put  on 
political  and  diplomatic  gfounds. 

I  point  out  that,  from  a  military  point 
Of  view,  the  situation  in  Tibet  was  vastly 
different  because  there  was  no  feasible 
PossiblUty  there  of  Indian  forces  or 
American  forces  or  other  forces  opposed 
to  the  mainland  Chinese  Government  de- 
Hy^'l"5  a  military  counterpunch  to  drive 
"^£Jp"lnese  Communists  out  of  Tibet. 

The  situation  existing  there  is  very 
T?h^J^^  ^^^  ^^*<=^  e^ted  in  Hungary 
mi858.  We  had  great  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  Tibet.  We  had  great  sym- 
P»ihy  for  the  freedom  fighters  of  Hun- 
wry.  However,  we  came  to  the  reluc- 
••ni,  but  I  believe  the  cdwect,  conclu- 


sion that  that  was  not  a  place  in  which 
one  could  Intervene. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stressed,  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  the  threat  of  Chinese  ag- 
gression, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  communism,  fostered  by  revolu- 
tion, on  the  other.  American  policy 
keeps  blending  the  two  together,  presimi- 
ably  because  the  two  threats  were  ssmon- 
ymous  in  Europe. 

This  leads  me  to  Mr.  Ball's  second 
point,  that  the  Vietnamese  war  is  not 
"an  indigenous  rebellion,"  but  a  case  of 
"external  aggression."  The  evidence 
shows  clearly  enough,  Mr.  Ball  writes, 
"that  the  Commimlst  regime  In  Hanoi 
never  intended  that  South  Vietnam 
should  develop  In  freedom."  From  the 
start,  we  are  told,  the  Vletcong  rebels 
have  been  trained,  directed,  and  supplied 
from  the  north  In  "a  cynical  and  system- 
atic aggression"  which  Secretary  of 
State  E>ean  Rusk  describes  as  "Ho  Chi 
Minh's  War." 

While  citing  the  evidence,  Mr.  Ball 
might  also  have  mentioned — but  did 
not — that  the  line  of  demarcation,  sep- 
arating North  and  South  Vietnam,  as 
agreed  upon  at  Geneva  in  1954,  was  not 
intended  as  a  permanent  boundary,  and 
that  the  elections  on  the  question  of  uni- 
fication which  were  scheduled  for  1956, 
never  occurred.  The  reason,  widely  ac- 
cepted at  the  time,  was  that  "Uncle  Ho," 
the  revolutionary  hero  who  had  won  in- 
dependence for  both  parts  of  Vietnam, 
would  have  garnered  as  much  as  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote. 

So  what  was  not  settled  with  ballots 
10  years  ago.  Is  now  being  settled  with 
bullets,  in  a  civil  war  among  the  Viet- 
namese, northern  and  southern,  Commu- 
nist and  non-Conmiunist.  We  can  por- 
tray this  war  as  a  case  of  external  ag- 
gression, but  most  Asians  are  not  likely 
to  see  it  that  way.  After  all,  we  are  the 
foreigners  in  Vietnam  today.  The  North 
Vietnamese  are  not  foreigners;  they  are 
Vietnamese.  There  are  no  Chinese 
troops  fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
only  non-Vietnamese  soldiers  there  are 
American,  along  with  some  of  our  Aus- 
tralian, New  Zealand,  and  Korean  allies. 
And  race  is  a  factor,  on  a  continent 
whose  people  have  so  recently  thrown  off 
the  domination  of  white,  Western  na- 
tions. We  are  engaged  in  a  war  in 
which  we,  a  Western  power,  are  fighting 
Vietnamese  who  are  oriental,  and  we 
are  fighting  them  In  Vletrtam.  As  Har- 
vard's John  K.  Falrbank,  a  noted  Ameri- 
can authority  on  Far  Eastern  affairs,  so 
graphically  put  it  In  a  recent  article: 

We  are  sleeping  In  the  same  bed  a«  the 
French  slept  In  even  though  we  are  dreaming 
very  different  dreams. 

They  are  dreams  indeed  if  we  think 
that  by  Interjecting  American  troops 
into  ex-colonial  lands  we  shall  stifle  the 
spread  of  communism  for  long.  No  na- 
tion— not  even  our  own — possesses  a 
treasury  so  rich,  or  an  arsenal  so  large, 
as  to  quench  the  smouldering  fires  of 
revolution  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
emerging  world. 

Violeht  convulsions  are  bound  to  oc- 
cur in  many  countries  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America,  wherever  injustice 


lacks  a  remedy  and  progress  must  spawn 
on  force.  Should  suppression  of  revolt 
abroad  bec(Hne  an  American  obsession, 
we  will  yield  to  the  Communists  the  one 
prize  they  most  covet,  an  uncontested 
claim  upon  every  incipient  revolution. 
If  we  do  not  attempt  through  our  diplo- 
macy and  by  our  example  to  guide  these 
currents  toward  democratic  ends,  rather 
than  trying  in  vain  to  stem  them,  the 
Communists  will  be  left  to  ride  their 
crest. 

Worse  still,  the  Importation  Into  Asia 
of  troops  from  the  Western  World,  fur- 
nishes the  Communists  with  an  issue  of 
great  popular  appeal;  it  invariably  con- 
demns the  challenged  government  to  the 
contemptible  charge  of  puppetry. 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  that, 
despite  our  massive  intervention  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  war  persists  and  intensifies. 
Par  from  being  extinguished,  it  spreads 
now  into  Thailand. 

Yet  the  Burmese  Government,  without 
our  intervention,  snuffed  out  a  Commu- 
nist insurrection.  U3I.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  recently  said  about  Burma: 

The  Burmese  Communlat  Party  Is  still  un- 
derground after  17  years  and  still  Illegal. 
Burma  ha«  over  a  thousand  miles  of  land 
frontier  with  mainland  China.  If  the  Bur- 
mese Government  bad  decided  at  some  stage 
to  seek  outside  military  assistance,  then  I 
am  Bure  tbat  Burma  would  have  experienced 
one  of  two  alternatives:  either  the  country 
would  be  divided  In  two  parts  or  the  whole 
country  would  have  become  Communist  long 
ago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Burmese  analogy  is  well  worth 
stressing,  and  I  hope  that  It  will  receive 
appropriate  attention  in  the  press  reports 
of  the  Senator's  speech.  To  me,  it  is 
quite  convincing. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  another  Asian 
coimtry,  Indonesia,  an  anti-CommurUst 
movement — with  some  overtones  which 
I  must  say  I  am  not  very  happy  about — 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  Chinese 
Commuixist  Party  and  reestablishing 
control  of  Indonesia  for  the  Indonesians? 
It  was  perhaps  a  totalitarian  control,  but 
I  draw  the  tentative  conclusion  that  we 
do  better  in  the  fight  for  freedom  and 
against  Chinese  commimism  if  we  keep 
America  out  of  it,  than  we  do  If  America 
goes  in. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Communists  are  not  doing  very  well  in 
their  effort  to  seize  control  of  the  under- 
developed world. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Except  where  we  try  to 
move  in. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  On  tl^e  whole,  they  are 
making  very  little  progress.  In  Viet- 
nam they  hsid  the  momentum  of  nation- 
alism to  carry  communism  forward. 

Unhappily,  the  revolutionary  leader 
there  who  secured  Vietnamese  independ- 
ence was  a  Communist.  However,  only 
in  those  cases  where  commimism  has 
latched  onto  nationalism,  has  it  become 
a  formidable  force  in  the  ex-colonial 
regions  of  the  world. 

We  should  take  heart  from  that.  We 
should  be  careful  not  to  inject  ourselves 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Communists  can 
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then  exploit  our  presence  to  make  them- 
selves the  champions  of  the  nationalist 
cause. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened In  Vietnam.  I  believe  this  Is  the 
reason  that,  despite  the  enormity  of  the 
assistance  which  we  have  given  to  the 
Saigon  government  and  despite  the  tre- 
mendous superiority  of  the  firepower 
we  possess  In  that  country,  the  war  per- 
sists and  the  Vletcong  continue  to  grow 
in  nimiber  in  South  Vietnam. 

Again  I  say  we  must  differentiate  be- 
tween the  problem  of  containing  China, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  problem  of  dis- 
couraging the  spread  of  communism 
through  revolution,  on  the  other.  There 
is  just  one  great  force  that,  in  the  long 
run,  can  prevail  against  communism  in 
the  underdeveloped  world.  It  Is  not  the 
primacy  of  American  arms.  It  is  indige- 
nous nationalist  resistance  to  commu- 
nism; and  if  we  are  Insensitive  to  that 
force,  and  Intervene  with  mighty  West- 
em  armies  in  a  region  of  the  world 
which  has  Just  mansiged  to  throw  off  the 
colonial  dominion  of  the  Western  na- 
tions, then  I  am  afraid  we  will  permit 
the  Communists  to  exploit  nationalist 
aspirations,  and  give  them  the  one  cause 
that  can  rally  popular  support  to  their 
standards.  We  will  thrust  the  nation- 
alist banner  into  Communist  hands. 
They  could  not  ask  for  more. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  completely  with 
what  the  Senator  has  just  stated.  It 
occurs  to  me  there  is  another  aspect  of 
this  case-al  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  will  agree  or  not — and  that  is 
that  our  best  defense  against  commu- 
nism is  the  support  of  such  programs  as 
President  Kennedy's  Allanza  para  Pro- 
greso  and  other  foreign  aid  programs 
which  enable  the  people  of  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world  to  move 
out  of  the  condition  of  misery,  of  starva- 
tion, of  Inadequate  shelter;  because 
those  conditions  are  breeders  of  ccHn- 
munlsm,  and  that  is  where,  in  my  judg- 
ment, our  major  effort  should  be  placed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  Senator,  and  I  hope  that 
we  shall  perfect  a  new  policy  in  coping 
with  the  problems  posed  by  guerrilla 
warfare.  This  Is  what  we  desperately 
need  in  Asia,  and  our  failure  thus  far  to 
devise  such  a  policy.  Including  some 
measure  of  discretion  and  restraint.  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  tor  the  difficulties 
that  we  now  face  In  that  part  of  the 
world. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  ^I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  the  statement  which  he 
Is  making  today.  In  following  up  an  ar- 
ticle he  prepared  for  the  Washington 
Post,  published  on  yesterday,  which  I 
understand  was  an  answer  to  a  previous 
«?eech  made  by  Under  Secretary  Ball  at 
Northwestern  University  2  or  3  weeks 
ago. 

Secretary  Ball's  statement,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  the  best  single  statement  of 
the  administration's  position  on  Viet- 
nam that  has  come  to  my  attention.  Mr. 
Ball,  as  the  Senator  knows,  Is  one  of  the 
most  able  men  ever  to  serve  in  our  Oov- 
<enunent. 


But  I  also  think  that  the  answer  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  Is  giving  today, 
which  follows  roughly  what  he  had  to 
say  in  the  Washington  Post  yesterday.  Is 
the  finest  critique  of  the  administration 
position  that  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Prom  now  on 
when  constituents  write  my  oCQce  for  a 
clear  statement  of  the  pros  and  cons  on 
administration  policy  on  Vietnam,  I 
shall  send  them  the  statement  by  Under 
Secretary  Ball  and  the  answer  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  very 
generous,  particiUarly  when  one  consid- 
ers the  very  lucid  and  effective  argu- 
ments he  himself  has  made  in  construc- 
tive criticism  of  our  Asian  policy. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Diuing  the  celebrated  debates  be- 
tween Vice  President  Nixon  and  the  late 
President  Kennedy  in  the  1960  presiden- 
tial campaign,  one  of  the  news  commen- 
tators asked  e£M;h  candidate  to  state  what 
he  regarded  as  the  most  important  quali- 
fication that  he  could  bring  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

}  Vice  President  Nixon  said  he  felt  that 
his  most  important  asset  was  his  expe- 
rience. Senator  Kennedy  replied  that 
he  felt  the  most  important  quality  that 
he  brought  to  high  ofSce  was  his  sense 
of  history. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  Indicated  in  all  of  his  statements  on 
the  problems  that  face  us  In  southeast 
Asia  a  very  clear  imderstandlng  of  his- 
torical forces. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  single  mis- 
take we  have  made  In  southeast  Asia,  In 
the  years  after  World  War  11,  has  been 
a  tendency  to  see  the  revolution  of  that 
area  as  another  manifestation  of  Hltler- 
isth. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  In  other  words,  we 
learned  the  lesson  of  Hitler,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  said,  but  we  applied 
It  to  the  wrong  situation;  and.  having 
done  that,  we  have  offered  the  wr(mg 
medicine  for  the  problems  of  that  part 
of  the  world. 

It  is  my  own  feeling  that  even  if  there 
had  never  been  a  Soviet  Russia,  even  if 
there  had  never  been  a  Red  China,  we 
would  have  seen  revolutions  In  Asia  in 
the  years  after  World  War  U.  The 
Japanese  shattered  the  old  colonial  em- 
pires of  southeast  Asia,  during  Wqrld 
War  n.  The  people  in  southeast  Asia, 
once  freed  from  control  by  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  were  not  about 
to  submit  placidly  to  imperial  control 
again  after  the  defeat  of  Japan  In  1945. 

I  think  our  policymakers,  for  the  most 
part,  understood  the  historical  forces 
that  were  moving  in  the  world  at  that 
period.  We  perceived  the  forces  of  na- 
tionalism and  the  aspirations  for  a  bet- 
ter life  being  asserted.  As  a  consequence, 
we  urged  our  British  friends  to  get  out 
of  India  and  Malaya.  We  told  the  Dutch 
that  In  our  judgment  It  was  imperative 
that  they  withdraw  from  Indonesia,  and 
we  exerted  considerable  pressure  to  see 
that  that  was  done.  We  ourselves  pulled 
out  of  the  Philippines. 


The  only  area  where  we  decided  to 
buck  powerful  historical  forces  was  In 
French  Indochina;  and  we  have  been  in 
trouble  ever  since.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  basically  with  that  analysis? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  failed 
to  take  our  own  advice. 

We  understood  and  encouraged  the  na- 
tionalist aspirations  of  Asian  peoples 
when  they  were  directed  agairut  the  Eu- 
ropean colonial  powers,  'the  one  blind* 
sp>ot  was  Vietnam.  When,  for  example, 
the  Indonesians  pressed  for  Independence 
against  the  Dutch,  we  encouraged  the 
Indonesians,  and  we  discouraged  the 
Dutch ;  and  In  the  end,  the  Dutch  recog- 
nized that  there  wtis  no  way  they  could 
enforce  their  dominion  over  the  resist- 
ance of  100  million  people  in  Indonesia. 
We  also  stood  with  the  Indians  when 
they  claimed  their  right  to  Independence 
against  the  British. 

Now  the  European  powers  have  yielded 
their  empires.  Independence  has  come 
to  all  these  Asian  lands.  The  only  west- 
em  nation  that  remains  Is  the  United 
States,  curiously  enough  the  one  power 
that  never  seriously  engaged  in  emptre- 
bullding  during  the  previous  100  years. 

We  know  that  our  role  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  colonialism;  and  I 
would  be  the  last  to  question  our  mo- 
tives in  Asia.  We  do  hope  to  see  an  In- 
dependent South  Vietnam  created,  and 
certainly  we  have  no  colonial  ambitions 
there. 

But  motives  are  one  thing.  The  ap- 
pearance of  war  to  other  Asians  is  quite 
another.  I  am  afraid  that  choosing 
Vietnam  as  a  place  to  make  a  stand,  and 
importing,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe,  a  vast  Western  army  to  fight 
against  the  revolutionary  leader  who 
secured  Vietnamese  Independence  from 
the  French,  reflects  a  failure  to  com- 
prehend the  great  historical  forces  which 
have  been  at  work  in  Asia.  I  am  sorry 
that  we  failed  to  see  for  ourselves  what 
we  so  clesu'ly  saw  where  others  were  con- 
cerned, in  the  years  that  preceded  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  brief  comment  to  make.  I  am  unable 
to  remain  in  the  Chamber  to  listen  to  the 
remainder  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  but  I  read  It 
this  morning  and  I  wish  to  c(Hnmend  him 
on  it. 

There  Is  no  one  in  Congress,  In  my 
opinion,  who  has  made  a  more  consistent 
and  thoughtful  contribution  to  this 
dialog  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  than 
has  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  speech  the  Senator  Is  making  is  a 
most  creative  evaluation  of  our  posture 
in  the  world,  particularly  In  the  Far  East. 
I  wish  to  commend  him  for  his  excellent 
contribution  to  the  significant  discussion 
which  has  been  going  chi  In  the  area  of 
foreign  policy  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  McOOVERN.  Tq  continue  my 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
having  suggested  that  we  do  not  have 
a  monopoly  on  viitue,  lit  is  somewhat 
encouraging  to  know  that  neither  do  we 
have  a  monopoly  on  mistakes,  particu- 
larly in  the  underdevelopfed  countries  of 
the  world. 

As  the  Senator  has  stited  so  well  in 
his  remarks  on  this  subjejot,  the  Chinese 
have  gotten  into  all  kindb  of  trouble  In 
those  areas  of  the  world  where  they  have 
Intervened  in  a  heavy-handed  manner. 
They  have  been  rebuffed  In  large  parts 
of  Africa.  They  have  got  into  difficulties 
in  Cuba  recently,  and  they  have  cer- 
tainly had  setb8u:ks  for  'their  cause  in 
Indonesia;  in  fact,  in  ev^iy  area  where 
they  have  intervened  in  n  clumsy  and 
heavy-handed  manner,  th^re  has  been  a 
backfire. 

The  reason  Is  clear:  Ih  those  areas, 
their  interventions  have  hm  counter  to 
strong  nationalistic  a^irations.  It 
seems  to  me  the  one  place  they  have  had 
notable  success,  as  the  Senator  has  stated 
in  his  speech  today,  is  in  the  area  where 
we  have  been  most  he^tily  involved; 
namely,  in  Vietnam.  There  are  no  Chi- 
nese soldiers  fighting  in  VletnEmi.  The 
foreign  forces  involved  in  that  confiict 
are  from  our  country — npit  from  China 
or  Russia. 

We  are  involved  in  a  constantly  disap- 
pointing effort  to  impose  an  outside 
Western  solution  on  a  problem  which  Is 
basically  Vietnamese.  It  is  clear  that 
neither  we  nor  the  Cotmnunlsts  can 
easily  counter  the  tide  0f  nationalism 
without  grave  costs. 

We  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  na- 
tional aspirations  when  our  policies  have 
been  Intelligent;  likewise,  we  have  had  to 
pay  for  our  mistakes  where  we  have  been 
too  heavily  Involved  sis  lit  Vietnam  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  su- 
perb address  today  on  the  challenge  of 
Asia.  It  is  another  of  a  series  of  bril- 
liant statements  he  has  made  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  PriEBldent,  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  H  might  say  to 
the  Senator  that  some  tlrtie  ago  I  wrote 
an  article  for  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine on  the  very  question  the  Senator 
has  raised,  that  is,  on  the  error  of  inter- 
vening too  much  in  countries  that  have 
Just  won  independence.  The  Russians 
have  made  that  error.  The  Chinese  are 
also  making  it.  And,  alasj,  we,  too,  have 
made  It. 

Wherever  this  happens*  the  conse- 
quences are  predictable.  The  national- 
«t  feeling  reacts  strongly  against  the 
mtervenor.  I  could  cite  examples  in 
Afnca,  and  I  think  in  A^la,  too,  where 
this  has  happened. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Th^  Senator  has 
'referred  to  his  article  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  on  No- 
vember 28,  1965.  He  also  delivered  a 
very  fine  statement  before  the  Economic 
uub  of  Detroit  on  February  22,  1965,  en- 
UUed  'Are  We  Too  Deep  to  Africa  and 

Because  there  is  a  certai^i  continuity  in 
we  Senator's  thinking  in  his  previous 
articles  and  the  speech  he  Is  maktog  to- 
"*y.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 


the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idafio  this  afternoon  the  two 
previous  articles  referred  to  may  be 
printed  to  the  Record. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair  >.     Without  objec- 
tion, It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  might  say  that 
that  trilogy  of  articles  should  comprise 
a  very  good  textbook  for  any  citizen  who 
Is  interested  to  revlewtog  not  only  the 
problems  and  hazards  we  face  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  but  also  ^the  opportiml- 
ties  that  are  open  to  us  if  we  seize  upon 
them  with  Imagtoation  and  intelligence. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor,  I  should  also 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  for  the  statement  he  made 
over  the  weekend,  calltog  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment to  be  realistic  in  the  negotiating 
prospects  that  are  ahetid  to  Vietnam.  I 
think  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  facts.  We 
must  recognize  that  we  are  up  against  an 
todigenous  guerrilla  force  to  Vietnam, 
headed  by  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  To  negotiate,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  talk  with  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  fighting  and  with  the  leaders 
who  are  directtog  them  in  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  emphasized  that  negotiations 
must  Include  the  guerrilla  leaders.  Sec- 
ondly, he  recognized  that  they  must  be 
given  some  role  in  any  provisional  gov- 
ernment that  is  established.  We  may 
have  complete  confidence  In  the  integrity 
of  the  government  of  Saigon,  but  the 
fact  rematos  that  when  the  Vletmlnh 
laid  down  their  arms  in  1954.  they  did  so 
with  the  understanding  that  an  election 
would  be  held  to  1956.  For  vsirious  rea- 
sons that  election  was  not  held  and  they 
were  frustrated  in  their  hopes  of  winning 
it.  It  is  not  hard  for  me  to  guess  why 
they  are  skeptical  about  getting  toto 
negotiations  without  reasonable  as- 
surance that  they  will  have  some  part  to 
setting  the  ground  rules  for  future  elec- 
tions. 

So  I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  for  the  contribution  they  have 
made  to  this  historic  debate. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  can  speak  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  really  splendid  con- 
tribution which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  made  on  this  occasion  and  on 
several  occasions  to  recent  months  which 
have  been  alluded  to,  and  which  I  am 
glad  to  see  are  betog  placed  toto  the 
Record  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

I  think  this  is  a  profound  analysis  of 
what  is  our  basic  approach.  It  is  done 
without  any  caustic  criticism.  It  is  a 
constructive  approach.  I  hope  It  will  be 
taken  seriously  by  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  our  mistaken  policies. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  reference  made  to 
the  statement  of  Under  Secretary  Ball. 
It  so  happens,  to  connection  with  the 
statement  made  by  Secretary  Ball,  that 
It  has  some  serious  flaws.    He  made  the 


analogy  between  Vietnam  and  Greece. 
In  that  connection.  George  C.  Voximas. 
who  was  in  the  U.S.  service  to  the  Middle 
East  during  the  dlffldilties  there  sub- 
mitted an  article  which  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  be  included  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  along  with  some  other  material. 
It  is  entitled  "Is  Vietnam  Another 
Greece?",  which  points  out  some  errors 
and  challenges  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Ball.  There  are  also  several  editorials 
and  articles  bearing  on  this  general  sub- 
ject from  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Nation  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
inclusion. 

Another  potot  which  I  think  should 
be  emphasized  to  reference  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  Ball  is  that  if 
the  Vietnam  War  is  a  civil  war.  an  to- 
digenous rebellion,  we  would  have  no 
bustoess  betog  to  there.  That  is  an  im- 
portant admission  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded before.  This  review  is  also  bome 
out  by  the  statement  of  former  President 
Kennedy,  who  referred  to  it  as  a  civil 
war.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  to 
1946  and  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
to  1953.  I^e  called  It  a  civil  war.  That 
fact  was  also  confirmed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  who  was  there 
and  received  assurances  from  Generals 
Westmoreland,  Stilwell  and  others  there 
that  it  was  essentially  a  civil  war  to 
South  Vietnam. 

^  I  think  one  of  the  most  Important 
aspects  of  this  issue  is  the  fact  that  the 
information  which  has  been  emanattog 
from  official  sources  Is  tocorrect. 

I  ask  that  there  also  be  prtoted  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  an  article 
by  James  Reston  from  the  Sunday  New 
York  Times  of  February  20,  entitled 
"Washington:  The  Rusk  Doctrine,"  to 
which  It  Is  pototed  out  that  the  Rusk 
doctrine  will  stretch  us  so  thto  that  we 
will  have  nothtog  left. 

I  also  ask  that  there  be  prtoted  at  the 
end  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  a  letter  to  the  editor  published 
to  the  New  York  Times  of  February  21 
entitled  "Error  to  Vietnam  Policy."  an 
editorial  published  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  21,  entitled  "The 
Vietnam  Commitment."  and  three  con- 
secutive editorials  from  the  February  14 
issue  of  the  Nation,  entitled  "Everythtog 
But  Peace,"  "The  Economics  of  It,"  and 
"AID  for  Whom?" 

The  PRESIDING  OPPK^ER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  agato  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  for  the  ftoe  state- 
ment he  made  and  for  his  stimulating 
and  important  contribution  to  this  great 
debate  which,  at  long  last,  Is  now  betog 
had  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  lunch  with 
our  Secretary  of  State  today,  to  the 
course  of  which  we  went  toto  the  ramifl- 
catlons  of  the  Rusk  doctrine,  as  Mr. 
Reston  described  it  to  this  momtog's  New 
York  Times.  My  difficulty  with  the  Sec- 
retary's position  is  that  he  bases  our 
participation  to  the  war  to  Vietnam  upon 
the  obligation  that  we  assimied  under  the 
8EATO  Alliance. 
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'  It  seemfi  perfectly  evident  to  me  that 
the  SEATO  Alliance  has  not  responded 
to  the  Communist  threat  In  Vietnam. 
An  alliance  is  a  collective  undertaking. 
The  purpose  of  am  alliance  is  to  secure 
binding  covenants  of  two,  three,  foiir,  or 
more  governments,  with  the  objective 
that  all  will  act  In  common  concert  if 
the  aggression  toward  which  the  alliance 
Is  directed  should  occur. 

It  cannot  be  persuasively  maintained 
that  the  other  signatories  to  the  SEATO 
Alliance  have  responded  to  the  Commu- 
nist threat  in  Vietnam. 

Pakistan  is  a  member  of  SEATO. 
Prance  is  a  member  of  SEATO.  Neither 
of  these  countries  has  responded  in  any 
way.  The  Philippines  is  a  member  of 
SEATO  but  we  still  await  any  contribu- 
tion by  the  Filipinos  of  combat  troops 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  other  words,  the  undertaking  of  the 
SELATO  Alliance  has  never  been  fulfilled. 
The  parties  are  In  default.  It  Is  an  ex- 
traordinary doctrine  that,  when  other 
parties  to  an  alliance  default  upon  their 
obligation,  the  alliance  nonetheless  re- 
mains intact,  and  that  commitments 
imdertaken  by  the  United  States  remain 
obligatory. 

There  is  no  such  doctrine  In  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  contracts.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, there  never  has  been  such  a  doc- 
trine before  "In  the  law  of  international 
relations.  It  Is  a  strange.  If  not  unique, 
Interpretation  to  insist  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  be  obligated  by  a 
treaty  which  Is  otherwise  In  default. 

There  may  be  good  reasons,  quite  apart 
from  the  SEATO  Alliance,  to  accoimt  for 
our  presence  in  Vietnam.  This  is  a  sep- 
arate and  arguable  question.  But,  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  SEATO  Alliance 
has  not  functioned.  Other  major  signa- 
tories are  simply  not  present  In  Vietnam. 
Therefore,  It  seems  extraordinary  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  contend  that  our 
obligation  imder  the  treaty  required  us 
to  Intervene  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  doctrine 
quite  without  precedent  to  my  knowledge 
in  the  history  of  diplomacy. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  In  my  view  we  are 
in  violation  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  In 
the  first  place,  article  I  provides: 

A1ITICI.K   I 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
International  disputes  In  which  they  may  be 
Involved  by  peaceful  means  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  International  peace  and  security 
and  Justice  are  not  endangered,  and  to  re- 
frain In  their  International  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  In  any  manner  In- 
consistent with  the  piirpoees  of  the  United 
NaUoDs. 

When  we  use  force  we  are  In  violation 
of  article  I,  and  we  are  using  force  now. 

Article  IV,  which  was  Invoked,  pro- 
vides: 

A«Tici.«  rv 
1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  "which  the  Parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereafter  designate. 

There  has  been  no  unanimous  agree- 
ment, as  the  Senator  pointed  out.    The 


case  of  the  administration  grows  weaker 
and  weaker.  Every  time  U.S.  spokesmen 
come  up  with  a  Justification  it  falls  to 
the  ground  after  one  checks  the  perti- 
nent documents. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  Justi- 
fying the  war  on  a  higher  plane,  but 
that  is  unfortunate  if  it  lesuis  to  doc- 
trines which  are  not  tenable. 

I  question  the  validity  of  a  continu- 
ing obligation  of  the  United  States  under 
a  treaty  that  Is  In  default.  That  is 
exactly  what  has  happened  to  the 
SEATO  Treaty.  It  has  failed  to  respond 
to  what  we  regard  as  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  Vietnam. 

As  I  have  tried  to  stress,  it  is  national- 
ism, not  communism,  which  is  the  domi- 
nant force  in  the  ex-colonial  regions  of 
the  world.  Outraged  nationalist  indig- 
nation in  Indonesia  Is  putting  the  Com- 
munists to  the  sword.  We  have  no  con- 
spicuous presence  there  for  the  Com- 
munists to  exploit.  Fortunately  for  us, 
Sukarno  asked  us  out  many  months  ago. 

If  we  had  a  better  sense  of  history,  we 
would  scoff  at  the  notion  that  Vietnam 
is  some  sort  of  test  case,  where  Commu- 
nists must  be  taught  to  abandon  their 
resort  to  force.  Regardless  of  the  final 
outcome  In  Vietnam,  guerrilla  wars  will 
continue  to  break  out  In  the  future  when- 
ever internal  conditions  In  any  country 
seed  revolt.  We  can  draw  no  battle- 
Mne — In  Vietnam,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, or  any  other  foreign  country — 
which  will  either  put  an  end  to  future 
revolutions,  or  cause  the  Communists  to 
quit  trying  to  take  charge  of  them. 

Rather  than  rushing  In  with  our 
troops,  whenever  a  guerrilla  war  in  some 
distant  country  takes  a  bad  turn,  we 
should  begin  to  exercise  prudent  re- 
straint. The  Communists  are  doing 
badly  in  the  imderdeveloped  world. 
Only  where  they  have  managed  to  seize 
hold  of  nationalist  aspirations,  have  they 
gjUned  the  upper  hand.  The  lesson  for 
us.  In  dealing  with  Communist  rebellions 
in  Asia,  should  be  to  hold  our  distance, 
extend  our  aid  at  arm's  length,  and 
avoid  impUcatlng  ourselves  so  openly  as 
to  convert  these  struggles  into  American 
wars. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third,  and  final, 
point  in  Mr.  Ball's  presentation,  that 
southeast  Asia  does  not  lie  within  the 
Chinese  sphere  of  influence.  Further- 
more, that  the  whole  sphere-of -Influence 
doctrine  Is  "19th  century  geopolitics,  a 
dubious  policy  which  would  permit  the 
accidents  of  geography  to  rationalize 
the  greed  of  great  powers  and  imperil  the 
prospects  of  developing  and  meUntaln- 
ing  an  equilibrium  of  power  In  the  world." 

This  Is  sheer  sophistry.  If  anything 
should  be  clear.  It  Is  that  the  present 
equilibrium  of  power  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  rests  upon 
an  Implicit  recognition  of  our  respective 
spheres  of  Influence.  We  did  not  dis- 
patch an  American  Army  Into  Hungary 
In  1956,  not  because  we  lacked  sympathy 
for  the  freedom  fighters,  but  because  we 
calculated  that  our  military  penetration 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  would  lead  to  war 
with  Russia.  The  Soviet  Oovemment 
had  reasserted  a  longstanding  Russian 
Infiuence  In  Eastern  Europe,  formerly  ex- 


ercised by  the  czars.  We  may  trade  with 
these  countries,  and  even  encourage 
their  govenunents  to  be  more  Independ- 
ent, but  we  may  not  garrison  our  com- 
bat troops  In  them. 

Likewise,  with  the  proclaiming  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  we  have  long  asserted 
an  American  sphere  of  Influence  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  Russians  are 
pennitted  normal  dealings  with  Latin 
American  countries,  but  they  may  not 
convert  them  into  Soviet  military  bases. 
Khrushchev  made  the  mistake  of  trying 
It  In  Cuba.  We  drove  him  out  with  an 
ultimatum  that  brought  the  world  to  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war. 

In  the  face  of  these  realities.  It  Is 
astonishing  to  argue  that  spheres  of  in- 
fluence have  gone  out  of  date.  It  just 
is  not  so.  We  pretend  otherwise,  because 
current  American  policy  In  southeast 
Asia  refuses  to  concede  to  China  that 
v/hich  we  claim  for  ourselves  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  and  implicitly  acknowl- 
edge to  the  Russians  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  relative  weakness  of  China  today 
permits  this.  But  what  of  tomorrow, 
when  China  has  achieved  real  nuclear 
capability?  Is  It  not  the  duty  of  diplo- 
macy to  look  ahead? 

The  tragedy  is  that  we  resist  the  quest 
for  a  rational  relationship  with  main- 
land China.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  can  expect  to  be  friends.  Peiplng  is 
feuding  with  most  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  big  majority  of  the  Communist 
countries. 

The  reasons  go  much  deeper  than  the 
Communist  complexion  of  the  Pelping 
regime.  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  renowned 
historian,  reminds  us: 

From  1840  to  1945,  China  was  attacked, 
stamped  on,  humiliated,  and  fleeced  by  one 
warlike  foreign  country  after  another — flnt 
by  Britain,  then  by  Prance,  and  finally  by 
Japan,  a  parvenu  country  which  had  bor- 
rowed Its  civilization  from  China.  A  century 
of  such  treatment  would  be  enough  to  make 
a  saint  turn  savage. 

Recognizing  the  historic  roots  of 
China's  defection  does  not,  of  course, 
eliminate  our  need  to  deal  with  any  con- 
sequent threat  of  Chinese  aggression. 
We  cannot  permit  Communist  China  to 
conquer  Aski.  for  this  would  indeed  upset 
the  equilibrium  of  power  upon  which  sta- 
bility and  peace  depend. 

But  we  do  not  defend  Asia  against 
China  by  fighting  against  North  Viet- 
nam.   Mr.  Ball  himself  admits  it: 

The  people  of  southeast  Asia — 

He  assures  us — 
have,  over  the  centuries,  shown  an  obstinate 
Insistence    on    shaping    their    own    destiny 
which  the  Chinese  have  not  been  able  to 
overcome. 

It  Is  not  commurUsm  In  Hanoi,  but  the 
unremitting  pressure  of  the  war  Itself, 
which  makes  North  Vietnam  Increasingly 
dependent  on  China,  thus  eroding  away 
her  hard-won  Independence. 

Neither  Is  China  contained  In  Asia  by 
an  American  buildup  of  the  military 
forces  of  South  Vietnam.  It  would  make 
as  much  sense  to  argue  that  the  United 
States  could  be  contained  in  the  Westerr 
Hemisphere  by  a  Communist  Chinese 
buildup  of  the  military  forces  of.  say, 
Guatemala. 
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Fortunately,  the  equillbHtim  of  power 
In  Asia  that  caji  effectively  contribute  to 
the  containment  of  mainland  China  Is 
not  a  matter  of  exclusive  concern  to  the 
United  States.  The  chess-playing  Rus- 
sians, with  greater  reason  than  we  to  fear 
Chinese  expansion,  practice  contalrunent 
In  the  king's  row,  by  strengthening  at 
Tashkent  the  peace  between  India  and 
Pakistan;  we  play  the  game  In  the  pawn's 
row  by  Irmocently  waging  in  Vietnam 
what  apipears  to  Aslaiu  to  be  a  neo- 
colonial  war.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
Japtui  flinches;  that  the  Philippines 
balk:  that  India  lectures;  or  that  Mao 
Tse-tung  gloats. 

I  totally  disagree  with  the  Department 
of  State:  to  view  Ho  Chi  Minh's  war  as 
no  more  than  an  extension  of  Stalin's 
postwar  aggressions  In  Emrope — to  re- 
gard communism  still  as  a  seamless 
web — is  not  "the  beginning  of  wisdom." 
It  is  the  denial  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  view 
of  the  world  as  rigid  and  doctrinaire  as 
that  of  the  most  credulous  Marxist.  It 
Is  a  myopia  reminiscent  of  the  Bourbon 
Kings  of  whom  It  was  said :  , 

They  have  learned  nothing,  and  forgotten 
nothing.  I 

The  beginning  of  wlsdo^n  for  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  in  Asia  is  to  stop  con- 
fusing the  problem  of  Communist  guer- 
rilla wars  with  the  problerri  of  Commu- 
nist China.  The  two  may  be  related,  but 
there  still  remains  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  aggression  and  revolution. 
Chinese  Marshal  Lin  Plbio's  militant 
treatise  Is  not  a  "Meln  Kamipf ,"  prescrib- 
ing a  blueprint  for  Chinese  conquest  of 
Asia,  but  a  do-it-yourself  kit  for  the  use 
of  Communist  revolutlonstaes  In  other 
Asian  lands. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  difference  between 
preventing  China  from  invading  neigh- 
boring lands,  and  attempting  to  Impose 
a  quarantine  on  Chinese  Influence.  With 
our  arms.  If  need  be,  we  can  accomplish 
the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  As  long 
as  China  looms  above  the  Uttle  countries 
bordering  her  in  the  Balkans  of  Asia,  her 
influence  will  fall  over  them  like  a  shad- 
ow. If  this  historic  spheje  of  Chinese 
Influence  is  unacceptable  id  the  United 
States,  we  can  deny  it — ndt  by  -stabbing 
at  the  shadow  in  Vletnam•^— but  only  by 
striking  down,  and  then  dismembering, 
China  Itself. 

The  price  of  war  with  China,  as  other 
nations  have  discovered,  would  be  higher 
than  any  we  have  ever  paid  before. 
Those  who  think  that  our  national  In- 
terest requires  a  showdown  with  China 
anyhow,  and  that  now  Is  a  better  time 
to  flght  than  later,  would  do  well  to 
ponder  the  words  of  our  ifbrmer  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridg- 
way.    In  his  memoirs,  he  ^Ites: 

But  I  challenge  any  thesis  that  destroying 
the  military  might  of  Red  China  would  be 
In  our  own  long-range  Inter^t.  We  could 
weate  there,  by  military  n^»ans.  a  great 
power  vacuum.  Then  we  woWd  have  to  go 
in  there  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
|o  flU  that  vacuum — which  Would  bring  us 
«ce  to  face  with  Russia  aloii|  a  7.000-mlle 
frontier.  If  we  failed  to  go  in,  then  Russia 
Herself  would  fill  it.  and  thel  threat  to  our 
»»n  security  would  not  havte  befc.  abated 
«y  one  lota.  • 


It  Is  not  Ukely  that  China  will 
bring  such  a  hideous  war  upon  herself. 
Pelping  speaks  fiercely  but  acts  with  cau- 
tion. Chinese  troops  are  neither  sta- 
tioned nor  engaged  outside  her  borders. 
Her  volunteers  have  long  since  been 
withdrawn  from  North  Korea.  Chinese 
troops  marched  across  the  disputed 
boundary  line  into  India,  but  quickly 
withdrew  again. 

Yet,  American  troops  still  remain  in 
South  Korea,  and  engage,  in  ever  larger 
numbers,  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  How- 
ever dlfBcult  it  may  be  to  achieve  a  satis- 
factory settlement  In  southeast  Asia,  we 
must  not  permit  South  Vietnam  to  be- 
come another  Asian  garrison  for  Ameri- 
can forces.  Our  country  has  no  need  for 
fixed  footholds  on  the  Asian  mainland 
so  close  to  China.  These  enclaves  mire 
us  down,  inhibit  our  mobility,  and  ex- 
acerbate Eigalnst  whatever  prospect  there 
may  be  for  an  eventual  accommodation 
with  Pelping. 

The  American  Interest  calls  for  a 
modus  Vivendi  with  China  which  is  as 
viable  as  the  one  we  have  foimd  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  To  search  for  it  Is  the 
task  of  statesmanship. 

A  sound  Asian  policy  would  pledge 
American  assistance  to  countries  threat- 
ened by  Chinese  attack,  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  mobility  of  our  sea,  air, 
and  island-bfised  military  deterrent  in 
Asia.  More  important  still,  any  endur- 
ing contaiimient  of  China  must  rest  upon 
the  resistance  of  stable  Asian  govern- 
ments, which  command  sufficient  in- 
ternal support,  regardless  of  the  Ideology 
they  profess,  to  form  a  counterbalance 
to  Chinese  power. 

A  sound  Asian  policy  would  also  distin- 
guish between  the  prevention  of  Chinese 
aggression  and  the  repression  of  Com- 
munist Insurrection  in  other  Asian  lands. 
In  dealing  with  guerrilla  warfare,  we 
must  develop  a  sense  of  discretion  and 
restraint,  If  we  are  tq  encourage,  rather 
than  impede,  indigenous  resistance, 
which  alone  can  prevent  the  banner  of 
nationalism  from  falling  into  Communist 
hands. 

Toward  such  goals,  the  Vietnamese 
war.  In  which  we  are  caught  fast,  is  a 
poor  starting  place.  But  we  have  no 
other.    And  the  hour  is  late. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  what  in  my 
judgment  is  one  of  the  soundest  and 
ablest  speeches  which  has  been  made  in 
this  continuing  debate  of  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  has  penetrated  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  State  Department  policy  as 
expounded  by  Under  Secretary  Ball. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  with  that 
pert  of  his  speech  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator speaks  of  a  sound  Asian  policy  for 
America.  I  entirely  concur  with  him 
that  the  Vietnamese  war  in  which  we  are 
caught  fast  is  a  poor  starting  place  for 
a  sound  Asian  p»ollcy. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Senator,  what 
effect  wlU  further  unilateral  American 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  wheth- 
er by  land,  sea,  or  air,  have  on  a  sound 
American-Asian  policy? 


Mr.  CHX7RCH.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
extent  that  the  war  in  southeast  Asia 
widens,  it  beccanes  less  manageable.  I 
believe  It  is  therefore  In  our  interest  to 
do  all  that  we  can  to  confine  it  within 
its  present  limits.  Fortunately,  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  pledge  to  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment can  only  be  achieved  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  there  that  the  war  Is  be- 
ing fought. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  the  exception  of 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. However,  the  thrust  and  purpose 
and  the  war  Is  to  overthrow  the  Saigon 
government.  This  obviously  can  only 
be  accomplished  in  South  Vietnam  Itself. 
Therefore,  I  should  hope  that  we  would 
not  permit  our  frustration  over  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  in  the  south  to  lead  us 
toward  striking  ever  outward,  upon  the 
theory  that  by  bombing  Hanoi  or  Hai- 
phong, or  by  eliminating  the  cities  or 
industries  In  North  Vietnam,  we  will 
somehow  put  an  end  to  the  Insurrection 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  it  Is  well  to  remember  that 
North  Vietnam  Is  an  agrarian  country. 
Only  10  percent  of  its  econcmiy  Is  indus- 
trial. We  can  destroy  the  Industries 
there  and  level  the  cities  and  Inflict  great 
casualties.  But  I  do  not  think  this  will 
cause  the  North  Vietnamese  to  give  up. 
any  more  than  the  bombing  of  North 
Korea  ever  caused  the  North  Koreans  to 
give  up. 

It  is  more  likely  that  such  bombing 
will  merely  harden  the  resolve  of  the 
Hanoi  Government  to  persist  In  the  war, 
thus  making  It  more  difficult  to  reach  a 
negotiated  settlement. 

I  hope  that  we  will  concentrate  our 
military  effort  in  the  south  where  the  in- 
surrection must  be  put  down  and  where, 
alone,  we  can  keep  the  pledges  we  have 
made  to  the  Saigon  government. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  take  It  that  the  Sena- 
tor would  agree  with  me  that,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  and  for  very  good 
reasons,  we  cannot  afford  to  withdraw 
our  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  In  complete 
agreement  with  the  Senator.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  have  never  advocated 
a  precipitate  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
American  troops.  But  I  hope  that  we 
can  reach  a  satisfactory  settlement 
which  will  permit  an  eventual,  orderly 
Amencan  disengagement. 

The  President  has  himself  emphasized 
that  we  desire  no  permanent  foothold  In 
South  Vietnam,  that  we  ask  for  no  al- 
liance with  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, that  we  are  willing  to  recognize 
the  neutrality  of  that  govermnent — and. 
Indeed,  that  entire  region — and  that  we 
want  no  military  bases  there. 

In  all  of  these  respects,  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  the  President.  However^ 
I  am  troubled  that,  13  years  after  the  end 
of  the  fighting  In  Korea  and  10  years 
after  the  Chinese  have  withdrawn  all  of 
their  troops  from  North  Korea,  and  with- 
out any  kind  of  guerrilla  war  to  justify 
our  continued  presence  in  South  Korea, 
we  nonetheless  keep  an  army  of  not  less 
than  50,000  American  troops  stationed  in 
that  country. 

We  must  not  permit  the  same  thing 
to  happen  to  us  In  South  Vietnam.    The 
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American  interest  1a  not  served  by  such 
mllltaxy  toeholds  In  southeast  Asia. 
They  are  unnecessary  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  own  security.  They  tend 
to  mire  us  down  and  to  Impede  our 
mobility.  I  hope  that  we  avoid  in  South 
Vietnam  what  we  failed  to  avoid  in 
Korea. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  take  it  that  the  Sena- 
tor would  also  agree  with  me,  that  if  the 
Hanoi  government  were  to  commit  the 
remainder  of  its  well -trained  army — and 
I  take  It  that  he  would  also  agree  that 
there  Is  a  substantial  part  of  Its  well- 
trained  army  which  has  not  yet  been 
committed  to  South  'NHetnam — and  par- 
ticularly if  the  Chinese  should  come  into 
the  war  with  "volimtcers,"  we  might 
then  of  necessity  be  required,  in  order  to 
stay  where  we  are  and  not  be  driven  out 
by  force,  to  further  Increase  our  ground 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  this  being  coun- 
terescalation  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. We  shall  have  to  take  the  neces- 
sary military  steps  to  prevent  the  Hanoi 
government  from  forcing  us  out  of  South 
Vietnam.  Whether  we  ought  to  have 
gone  there  in  the  first  place,  or  whether 
it  was  in  the  American  Interest  to  make 
pledges  to  Saigon  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  French  defeat  is  qxiite  another  ques- 
tion. 

We  did  so.  and  having  made  those 
pledges,  we  must  honor  them.  We  can- 
not permit  the  Hanoi  government  to 
force  us  out  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  it  should  be  evident  that  there 
is  no  disagreement  on  this  score.  None 
of  us  who  have  criticized  American 
policy  in  southeast  Asia,  no  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
my  knowledge,  no  Member  of  the  Senate, 
has  advocated  an  American  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  in  repudiation  of 
the  pledges  we  have  made  to  Saigon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  am  in  complete  sigreement  with  that 
statement,  and  further,  that  I  Intend  to 
address  myself,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  broad  questions  of  our  policy 
in  Vietnam  later  this  week. 

I  will  make  an  observation,  and  ask  the 
Senator  to  comment  on  it:  Assiuning 
that  the  forces  ranged  against  us  in 
South  Vietnam  are  not  drastically  in- 
creased by  either  the  commitment  of  ad- 
ditional regular  North  Vietnamese  troops 
or  the  commitment  of  Chinese  volun- 
teers, does  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  fur- 
ther Increase  substantially  the  American 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  conquer  the  real  estate  which 
we  have  lost,  and  pursue  a  policy  of 
search  and  destroy  in  areas  which  have 
not  been  held  by  ourselves  or  our  allies 
for  months  if  not  years,  with  the  result 
that  the  American  casualty  rolls  will  nec- 
essarily increase?  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  wiser  policy  would  be  to 
follow  the  advice  of  General  Gavin  and 
former  Ambassador  Kennan,  to  make  do 
with  what  we  have,  to  encourage  our 
South  Vietnamese  allies  to  press  with 
their  troops  to  recover  the  ground  which 
they  have  lost,  remembering  the  injunc- 
tion of  President  Kennedy,  given  only  a 
couple  of  months  before  his  assassina- 


tion, that  this  Is  their  war,  that  they 
must  win  it  or  they  will  lose  it,  that  we 
can  help  them  with  arms  and  with  ad- 
vice, but  that  In  the  end  if  there  is  not 
the  will  to  win  by  the  South  Vietnamese, 
to  pacify  their  own  coimtry,  we  should 
not  attempt  to  do  the  Job  for  them? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  i^  we  had  remembered  the  Kennedy 
injunction,  we  would  not  have  200,000 
troops  in  Vietnam  today.  We  have  gone 
beyond  that  point. 

We  decided,  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  were  unable 
to  overcome  the  rebellion,  that  we  would 
move  in  our  own  combat  forces  and  xm- 
dertake  to  do  so  ourselves.  To  be  sure, 
we  fight  alongside  the  South  Vietnamese. 
They  have  suffered  heavy  casualties:  I 
do  not  mean  to  make  light  of  their  gal- 
lantry. But  increasingly,  the  burden 
falls  upon  American  troops,  as  the  size 
of  our  army  there  grows.  We  are  told 
now  that  perhaps  there  may  be  300,000, 
400,000,  half  a  million,  or  800,000  Ameri- 
can troops  in  South  Vietnam  by  the  end 
of  this  year.    I  do  not  know. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression, 
however,  that  I  believe  in  the  enclave 
theory.  I  think  that  under  the  present 
circumstances,  we  cannot  afford  to  hole 
up  in  fixed  position  along  the  seacoast, 
and  still  retain  much  chance  of  secur- 
ing a  satisfactory  settlement. 

We  are  there.  We  have  converted  this 
struggle  into  an  American  war  effort; 
and  now  I  think  we  must  pursue  a  dy- 
namic strategy  In  South  Vietnam.  I  am 
not  a  military  man:  I  cannot  pass  upon 
the  requirements  of  that  strategy,  but  I 
think  that  we  must  look  for  guidance 
to  our  officers  in  command,  who  are  on 
the  ground,  know  the  condition  and  the 
situation,  and  have  to  deal  with  it  there. 

I  do  wish  to  stress,  however,  that  I 
think  the  American  military  effort  must 
be  concentrated  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
that  whatever  the  difficulties  are.  what- 
ever the  strategy  we  pursue  in  the  south. 
we  must  not  let  the  frustrations  of  this 
war  lead  us  toward  widening  the  battle 
ever  northward  toward  the  boundaries 
of  China.  I  think  that  there  will  come 
a  place,  if  we  do.  where  the  Chinese  will 
come  in,  as  they  did  in  Korea. 

Mr.  CLARK.  One  final  question — and 
in  advance  of  asking  it  I  again  thank  the 
Senator  for  indulging  me  in  this  colloquy, 
and  also  express  again  my  admiration 
for  the  splendid  speech  he  has  made. 

It  is  still  official  State  Department  and 
Defense  Department  doctrine  that  the 
major  burden  of  this  war  Is  being  carried 
by  the  South  Vietnamese.  We  are  told 
again  and  again  that  four  out  of  every 
five  military  incidents  in  the  South  are 
South  Vietnamese  initiatives,  and  not 
American  initiatives.  We  are  told  of  the 
upward  of  a  half  million  South  Viet- 
namese men  under  arms,  fishting.  we  are 
told,  for  the  defense  of  freedom  in  their 
country. 

I  refer  again  to  the  Kennedy  statement 
of  2  or  3  years  ago.  If  that  Is  the  fact,  as 
the  State  Department  and  the  Defense 
Department  continue  to  insist  it  is  the 
fact,  why  do  we  not  let  the  South  Viet- 
namese win  this  war.  with  the  support 
which  we  can  give  tbeui  with  the  200,000 


troops  and  with  the  untold  treasure  we 
are  pressing  in  there ;  why  do  we  have  to 
make  this  an  American  war? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
the  question  is  a  poignant  (me.  but  it 
Is  no  longer  a  timely  one.  The  war  has 
become  an  American  struggle.  Ameri- 
can troops  are  now  committed  to  It  in 
such  numbers  that  I  think  this  reality 
must  be  faced. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
underscores  the  fact  that  guerrilla  war- 
fare, in  the  last  analysis,  depends  upon 
the  internal  situation  within  the  coun- 
try victimized  by  Communist  insurrec- 
tion. In  the  long  run,  the  Government 
challenged  will  prevail,  or  will  be  toppled, 
depending  upon  the  willingness  of  the 
people  of  the  country  to  rally  behind  It. 

The  Greek  Qoverrunent  was  able  to 
put  down  a  Communist  rebellion,  one 
that  the  State  Department  itself  likens 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment had  aid  frc»n  the  United  States. 
to  be  sure,  but  not  American  c<xnbat 
troops.  The  Greeks  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion with  their  own  troops. 

The  Philippine  Government  put  down 
a  Somewhat  comparable  Insurrection,  in- 
volving Communist  elements,  without 
the  intervention  of  foreign  troops.  It 
was  done  by  Filipinos. 

The  Burmese  were  able  to  snuff  out  a 
Cooununist-led  insurrection  in  their 
country,  despite  a  thousand  miles  of 
common  frontier  between  Burma  and 
mainland  China. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Batista  govern- 
ment in  Cuba  was  unable  to  put  down  a 
Commimist-led  rel)ellion. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  we  must 
get  used  to  the  fact  that  we  live  in  a 
generation  of  revolution;  that  many 
governments  are  going  to  be  challenged, 
in  many  countries  in  the  underdeveloped 
world,  from  Asia  to  Africa  to  Latin 
America,  and  that  the  United  States 
simply  cannot  intervene  in  all  of  these 
situations  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing 
American  solutions.  If  we  try  to  do  this. 
our  country  will  soon  be  regarded  as  the 
sentinel  of  the  status  quo,  as  the  self- 
appointed  defender  of  governments 
despised  by  their  own  people.  Thus,  we 
will  give  to  Communists  everywhere  the 
banner  they  most  want  to  uphold; 
namely,  an  unchallenged  claim  upon 
every  incipient  revolution,  the  compel- 
ling assertion  that  they  alone  are  the 
chsimplons  of  change. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  not  work.  It 
cannot  work.  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
will  find  the  wisdom  to  avoid  any  policy 
so  foredoomed. 

From  the  lessons  of  the  present  and 
the  past,  we  must  begin  to  find  the  guide- 
lines for  a  new  policy  much  better  suited 
to  the  problem  of  revolutionary  wars  in 
the  underdeveloped  world. 

n  we  siunmon  a  sense  of  restraint.  I 
do  not  despair  for  the  future  because, 
unlike  many  others,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
conmiunism.  I  have  l)een  in  Communist 
lands.  The  system  has  little  to  com- 
mend it  It  is  inefficient.  It  is  tyran- 
nical. It  is  bureaucratic.  It  Is  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  dynamic  attraction  that  Is 
likely  to  ensnare  and  subdue  the  world. 
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Mr.  President,  the  great  ijuest  of  men 
everywhere  is  for  freedom,  Not  many 
countries  have  achieved  it  Ih  full  mea^ 
ure,  but  people  everywhere  yearn  for  it. 
It  Is  the  very  force  working  within  the 
Communist  world  to  change  the  Commu- 
nist system  itself.  It  is  the  force  work- 
ing outside  the  Communist  world,  the 
very  force  which  produces  revolutions. 

In  the  long  run,  the  ancient  yearning 
of  mankind  for  freedom  will  prevail. 
Conununism  will  never  inherit  the  world. 

EXRIBTT    I 

All  Wb  Too  D«ep  In  ArKicjk  akd  Asia? 
(By  the  Honorable  Fhank  CnvpCH.  V.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  before  the  4^nomic  Club 

of  Detroit.  Feb.  23,  1966)  . 

In  1967.  hla  flrst  year  In  the  Isenate.  It  was 
CmJiCH  who  modified  the  Jurj  trial  amend- 
ment to  the  civil  righto  bill,  to  Msure  Negroea 
tiie  right  to  serve  on  Federal  juries,  a  pro- 
cedural safeguard  which  c^>eneKl  the  way  for 
the  first  Senate  action  on  civil  ^ht  in  nearly 
t  century.  i 

PtANK  Chdbch  has  not  be4a  content  to 
iHess  the  intemaUonal  situation  from  his 
Senate  office  in  Washington,  but  has  traveled 
artenslvely  throughout  the  would.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  economic  confluence  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  Argen- 
tina in  1967.  and  to  the  Internalional  Parlia- 
mentary Union  at  Warsaw,  PoQand  In  1969. 
He  led  a  delegation  on  a  6-week  factfinding 
tour  of  Africa  In  1960.  and  thea  made  a  per- 
•onal  Inspection  otf  Americaa  bBsee  and 
trouble  spou  in  the  Pacific  are*  late  in  1962. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Id«ho  haa  been 
outspoken  In  his  belief  that  out  key  to  AsU 
1»  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  political 
war  In  Vietnam.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
present  to  you  the  Honcnikble  PiUnk  Church. 
n3.  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  will  discuss 
"Are  We  In  Too  Deep  in  Afriqa  and  Asia?" 
Senator  Chuich.     ( Applause. ) 

Hon.  FkANK  Chu«ch.  Thaijk  you  very 
much,  Joe  Hudson,  for  an  extretnely  nice  In- 
iroduction.  Mayor  Cavanagh,  General  Bork. 
»nd  gentlemen  of  the  Economics  Club  of 
Detroit. 

Our  time  U  limited  but  let  axt  Just 'say  In 
tte  way  of  amenltiee  that  I  am  Very  proud  to 
be  here.  I  know  your  two  fine  Senators.  Pat 
hcNamara  and  Phil  Hakt,  very  well.  They 
m  good  friends  of  mine  and  I  respect  them 
Wghly.  It  is  a  special  privUege  to  come  and 
•<Meas  so  distinguished  an  audience  in  the 
peat  State  they  represent  in  the  Senate  of 
toe  United  States. 

PAIT  1.  rmoM  ONI  KXTBau  TO  ANOTHa 

■We  can  never  again  stand  aislde  prideful 
m  isolation."  so  spoke  Lyndon  8-  Johnson  at 
Ui  Inauguration. 

AU  Americans  should  agree  wlttb  the  Presi- 
dent.    Head-m-the-sand   IsolalilDnlsm    died 

«i!!i!!f"°°  '*°-    ^*  ^"^"t  likely  to  be  rea- 

ufrected. 

A*  s  confirmed  InternatlonalHst.  I  favor 
wrong  American  support  for  th«  United  Na- 
"^»«^wid  I  believe  In  a  sensible  foreign  aid 

But  the  pendulum  of  our  fOifelgn  policy 
•^  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
w^l't  '^°"8»^t  that  anything  which  hap- 
penea  abroad  was  none  of  our  bUBiness;  now 

Sd^„A°,$'''  ^^l"^  ***•*  everything  which 
MPPens  abroad  has  become  our  business.  In 
w««pan  of  30  years,  an  excess  of  iBolationlam 
*tttl^Um*°'^°™*'*  into  an  ex^^ss  of  Inter- 

tTml!^%?!  ***;'  °^  **»'  Marshln  plan,  the 

««ea  States  has  constantly  eupanded  the 

"^  Of  Its  commitment  to  foreign  govern- 

r^^f  ^'■"*'  ^^^  '^•*1<>1«  ^^t,  and  the 
"^  Ewt,  untu  the  dimension  of  our  involve- 
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ment  has  become  global.  Our  troops  are  now 
stationed  in  no  less  than  30  countries,  we  are 
pledged  to  defend  43.  and  we  are  extending 
aid.  In  one  form  or  another,  to  nearly  100 
nations. 

Why  have  we  spread  ourselves  so  thinly? 
What  compulsion  draws  us,  ever  deeper,  into 
the  Internal  affairs  of  so  many  countries  In 
Africa  and  Asia,  having  so  remote  a  connec- 
tion with  the  vital  Interesto  of  the  United 
States? 

The  answer.  I  think,  stems  from  our  In- 
tensely ideological  view  of  the  cold  war.  We 
fancy  ourselves  as  gtiardlan  of  the  "free" 
world,  though  most  of  it  isn't  free,  and  never 
has  been.  We  seek  to  immunize  this  world 
against  further  Communist  infection  through 
massive  injections  of  American  aid,  and, 
wherever  necessary,  through  direct  American 
intervention.  Such  a  vast  undertaking  has  at 
least  two  defecto:  First.  It  exceeds  otir  na- 
tional capability;  second,  among  the  newly 
emerging  nations,  where  the  specter  of  West- 
em  imperialism  is  dreaded  more  than  com- 
munism, such  a  policy  can  be  self-defeaUng. 
As  a  seasoned,  friendly  foreign  diplomat  re- 
cently put  It:  "The  United  States  Is  getting 
Involved  In  situations  where  no  one — not  even 
a  nation  of  saints — would  be  welcome." 

ThU  Is  not  to  say  that  we  should  write  off 
Africa  or  Asia.  It  Is  to  say  that  a  foreign 
policy  of  Intervenuon.  which  was  right  for 
Western  Europe,  Is  apt  to  be  wrong  for  those 
continents  which  have  Just  thrown  off 
European  rule. 

We  were  welcomed  back  to  war-devastated 
Europe  in  1945  to  be  a  nuclear  sentinel 
against  further  Russian  aggression.  It  was 
the  expansion  of  hostile  Russian  power  which 
summoned  us,  not  the  color  of  the  red  ban- 
ner, or  our  distaste  for  the  way  of  life  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  was  no  confusion 
among  the  NATO  allies  as  to  the  Identity  of 
the  enemy.  As  long  as  the  Russian  threat 
remained  imminent,  we  all  faced  In  the  same 
direction,  united  by  a  single  will. 

There  was  still  another  reason  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  intervention  In  Europe — a  condi- 
tion so  obvious  that  it  Is  often  overlooked, 
and  yet  so  fundamental  that  its  absence  in 
Africa  and  Asia  accounto  for  most  of  our  set- 
backs on  those  continents.  In  Europe,  we 
stood  among  people  with  whom  we  shared  a 
common  ancestry,  whose  political  and  eco- 
nomic systems  were  similar  to  our  own.  and 
whose  traditional  values  derived  from  the 
same  mainstream  of  historical  experience  that 
we  call^^stern  civilization.  This  cultural 
bond  metiftt  that  most  Europeans  generally 
shared  our  alms  and  our  point  of  view. 

But  If  the  Inhabltanto  of  Western  Europe 
tend  to  see  the  world  aa  we  do.  as  a  global 
arena  In  which  free  people  are  arrayed 
against  CommurUsts.  It  does  not  follow 
that  Africans  and  Asians  share  this  view. 
They  have  been  participants  In  a  different 
revolution,  more  potent  and  widespread 
than  the  Communist  brand — a  revolution 
foreshadowed  two  centuries  ago,  by  the 
American  War  for  Independence,  and  whip- 
ped Into  fiame  by  Woodrow  Wilson's  ringing 
reaffirmation  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. Neither  Marx  nor  Lenin  fathered  the 
revolt  against  colonialism,  and  we  needn't 
permit  their  successors.  In  Moscow  or  Pelplng, 
to  exploit  the  colonial  issue  to  Communist 
advantage. 

To  avoid  this,  we  must 'undersUnd  that. 
for  most  Africans  and  Asians,  our  concept  of 
self-government  and  Individual  freedom  Is 
totally  unreal,  having  never  been  experi- 
enced. In  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  emer- 
gent lands.  It  Is  colonialism,  not  communism 
which  Is  the  ugly  word. 

Because  these  facts  are  so  well  known.  It 
puzzles  me  that  American  foreign  policy  In 
Africa  and  Asia  has  not  been  tied  to  them. 
We  have  plunged  Into  these  former  colonial 
regions  as  though  we  had  been  designated 


on  high  to  act  as  trustee  in  bankruptcy  for 
the  broken  empires. 

First  of  all.  we  strained  relations  by  try- 
ing to  Induce  govemmento  to  line  up  with 
us  in  the  cold  war.  a  struggle  In  which  few 
felt  any  real  Interest.  Forgetting  that  we 
ourselves  had  Insisted  upon  our  right  to  stay 
neutral  for  moet  of  oxir  history,  we  assailed 
neutralism  as  a  kind  of  Communist  trick. 
Later,  having  painfully  learned  that  cold 
war  neutrality  always  served  as  a  badge  of 
Independence  and  sometimes  even  as  an  um- 
brella for  It.  we  changed  tune.  but.  even  then, 
we  kept  on  administering  our  aid  programs 
In  ways  designed  to  freeze  out  the  Russians 
and  Chinese. 

In  regions  craving  aid  from  any  soiu-ce, 
our  freezeout  policy  was  bound  to  give  rise 
to  cries  of  undue  Interference.  Soon.  African 
and  Asian  governments  were  demanding  aid 
without  strings  attached,  while  accusing 
the  United  States  of  practicing  neocolonial- 
ism. Worse  still,  sensing  that  we  feared 
competition  from  Communist  sources,  many 
a  government  craftily  raised  the  ante  on  us. 
threatening  to  go  to  the  Reds  for  help  If 
we  failed  to  meet  some  new  demand. 

Worst  of  all.  we  have  permitted  ourselves 
to  be  drawn  Into  the  Internal  political  affairs 
of  so  many  African  and  Asian  countries  that 
anti-American  feeling  is  rising  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  Our  Embassies  are  being  subjected 
to  Increasingly  frequent  attacks,  our  In- 
formation libraries  are  being  sacked,  and 
demagog  from  Cairo  to  Djakarta  court ' 
popular  favor  by  rebuking  us.  Afro-Asian 
delegates  at  the  U.N.  castigate  us  with  words 
of  extraordinary  violence.  Clearly,  the  pol- 
icy of  Intervening  too  much  In  the  volatile 
ex-colonlal  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  U 
backfiring  on  the  United  States. 

PABT    n.     IflSTAKXS    IN    ATUCA 

Much  of  this  could  have  been  avoided.  I  - 
visited  Africa  In  1960.  Immediately  after  John 
F.  Kennedy's  election,  In  company  with  two 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  President's  young- 
est brother.  Ted.  Wherever  our  presence  be- 
came known,  eager  crowds  would  gather  to 
shout,  "Kennedy.  Kennedy."  Tbt  word  had 
spread  through  Africa  that  the  newly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  had.  as  a  Sen- 
ator In  1957.  spoken  up  for  Algeria  in  her  war 
for  Independence  against  France.  For  the 
first  time  our  country  was  being  identified, 
by  Arab  and  black  alike,  with  legitimate  Afri- 
can aspirations.  Opportunity  was  beckon- 
ing our  way. 

If  we  had  continued  to  champion  Africa 
nationalism,  the  cause  that  counts  with  the 
people;  If  we  had  declared  ourselves  strongly 
In  favor  of  rightful  Independence  for  the 
Portuguese  territories,  the  flaming  Issue  In 
Africa  today;  If  we  had  held  ourselves  at 
arm's  length  from  the  shifting  factional 
fights  for  power  within  the  seething  young 
African  countries,  regardless  of  the  labels 
chosen  to  solicit  outside  support.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  our  Influence  In  Africa  would 
have  kept  on  growing. 

But  we  haven't  yet  managed  to  hameas  our 
zeal.  Rational  restralnto  give  way  to  ecno- 
tlonal  Involvement,  which,  in  turn.  leads  to 
more  intervention.  Fortunately,  the  Rus- 
sians have  made  the  same  mistake  in  Africa, 
and  now  the  Chinese  seem  eager  to  repeat  It. 
Here  are  two  examples,  one  Russian,  one 
American,  which  constitute.  In  my  Judgment, 
showcase  illustrations  of  how  not  to  conduct 
a  winning  foreign  policy  to  Africa: 

Six  years  ago,  Nikita  Khrushchev  scurried 
to  the  rescue  of  Sekou  Tour*  strongman  of 
Guinea,  after  thU  little  west  African  coun- 
try had  been  stripped  bare  by  the  depart- 
ing French.  It  seemed  a  perfect  marriage, 
since  the  Gulnean  leaders,  raised  In  the 
radical  tradition  of  the  French  labor  move- 
ment, were  Marxists  anyway,  and  anxious  to 
establish  a  model  Marxist  state. 
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Wtaexv  I  •rrtved  In  Conakry,  the  country*" 
capital.  In  December  of  IMO,  Guinea  had 
taken  on  all  the  appearance*  of  a  satellite. 
Communist  advisors  sat  beside  every  gov- 
ernment minister.  Numerous  Red-donated 
projects  were  under  construction,  including 
a  big  printing  plant,  and  the  place  swarmed 
with  Communist  technicians,  transplanted 
frmn  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cunaln. 
Guinea  had  plainly  been  taken  over. 

Into  this  captxired  country.  President  Ken- 
nedy sent  a  young  Ambassaiclor.  Bill  Atwood. 
His  Instructions  were  to  play  It  cool."'  He 
was  to  say  It  was  their  business,  not  ours, 
to  choose  the  system  they  preferred;  that  we 
were  Interested  only  In  helping  them.  In  a 
modest  way.  with  some  of  their  problems  of 
human  suffering.  Kennedy  felt.  If  we  didn't 
press  too  hard,  that  Guinea  would  soon 
discover  the  Russians  weren't  9  feet  tall. 

And  so  it  happened.  It  wasn't  long  be- 
fore Guinea  began  to  resent  the  heavy- 
handed  Interference  of  the  Russians.  Rela- 
tions became  so  strained  that  the  Soviet  Am- 


dentlal  candidates  was  who  was  the  most 
anti-American;  Ayub  Khan  won. 

PAST    IV.  CCS    DILEMMA    Of    VIXTNAM 

To  the  case  against  excessive  American  In- 
tervention In  Africa  and  Asia,  the  State  De- 
partment has  a  stock  answer:  the  Commu- 
nlsU  won't  let  us  quit.  South  Vietnam  is 
pointed  to  as  the  proof  of  our  dilemma.  If 
we  permit  the  Vletcong  to  overthrow  the 
Saigon  Government,  then  the  gates  are  open, 
so  the  argument  goes,  to  successful  Com- 
munist subversion  of  all  the  other  govern- 
ments In  southeast  Asia. 

But  the  hard  fact  U  that  there  are  limits 
to  what  we  can  do  In  helping  any  govern- 
ment sxirmount  a  Communlat  uprising.  We 
can  give  arms,  money,  food  and  supplies,  but 
the  outcome  will  depend,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, upon  the  character  of  the  government 
helped,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  people 
are  willing  to  rally  behind  It. 

The  Saigon  government  la  losing  Its  war, 
not  for  lack  of  equipment,  but  for  lack  of 
Internal     cohesion.       The     Vletcong  -  grow 


bassador  was  declared  persona  non  grata,  and     gtronger,  not  because  they  are  better  sup- 

nrrljtrorl     tr>    IjtiLV*    thA    omintrv.       Meanwhile.    <'_...^     .., «., w..^     v........     »k-n     »•.» 


ordered  to  leave  the  country.  Meanwhile 
Guinea  began  to  reassiune  control  over  her 
own  course.  Today,  her  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  is  much  Improved,  and  her 
ties    with    the    West    are    growing    again. 

The  mistake  of  too  much  Intervention, 
which  the  Russians  made  in  Guinea,  we  seem 
determined  to  duplicate  in  the  Congo.  Afri- 
cans wonder  why  the  United  SUtes.  having 
no  historic,  economic,  or  security  Interest  in 
the  Congo,  should  so  Involve  Itself  In  that 
country's  civil  war.     I  also  wonder  why. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment regards  the  Congo  rebels  as  a  Com- 
munist front,  even  though  our  own  envoy  In 
Stanleyville,  whose  long  agony  with  the 
rebels  was  climaxed  when  they  forced  him  to 
eat  an  American  flag,  declared,  after  his 
rescue,  that  be  believed  the  rebellion  to  be 
purely  African,  not  Communist,  In  character. 
His  statement  was  met  with  stony  Indiffer- 
ence by  the  American  press. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  our  embrace  with 
Molse  Tshombe  Is  popular  in  the  United 
States.  We  see  blm  as  a  vociferous  antl- 
Communlst.    What  matters,  however.  Is  how 


piled  than  Saigon,  but  because  they  are 
united  In  their  will  to  fight.  This  spirit 
cannot  be  Imported;  It  must  come  from 
within.  The  weakness  In  South  Vietnam 
emanates  from  Saigon  Itself,  where  we,  as 
foreigners,  are  powerless  to  unite  the  spoil- 
ing factlona.  A  family  feud  Is  never  settled 
by  outsiders.  Only  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves can  furnish  the  solution. 

As  to  the  other  governments  In  southeast 
Asia,  they  are  not  so  many  dominoes  In  a 
row.  They  differ,  one  from  another.  In  popu- 
lar support,  and  In  capacity  to  resist  Com- 
munist subversion.  The  Malayans,  with 
British  help,  becatiee  of  their  own  deter- 
mined resistance  to  communism,  successfully 
put  down  a  long  and  bloody  Insurrection. 
Guerrilla  wars — even  when  nourished  from 
without — can  be  won  by  sitting  govern- 
ments, but  only  In  countries  where  shelter 
for  the  rebels  Is  not  furnished  by  the  people. 

Our  reason  for  being  In  the  Orient  Isn't 
that  of  fashioning  Asian  governments.  It 
Isnt  communism,  as  such,  which  accounts 
for  otir  presence  In  the  Far  East,  but  rather 
the  containment  of  Pelplng.     This  can  be 


the  Africans  see  him.    To  most  of  them,  he<^   best  accomplished  If  China  is  ringed  with 


la  the  African  equivalent  of  an  "Uncle  Tom," 
a  puppet  of  the  Imperialists  who  uses  white 
mercenaries  to  subdue  his  own  countrymen. 
I  doubt  that  Tshombe  will  ever  win  African 
acceptance.  Our  Identification  with  him 
serves  only  to  turn  the  tide  of  African  opin- 
ion Increasingly  against  ua. 

PAST    m.    THX   UCSSOM    OP   PAKISTAN 

Regrettably,  we  are  creating  similar  prob- 
lems for  ourBelvea  In  Asia  by  the  same  excess 
of  interventlonlsm.  Pakistan  Is  a  classic  ex- 
ample. At  fantastic  cost,  we  undertook  to 
enlarge  and  modernise  the  armed  forces  of 
Pakistan.  Our  theory  was  that  this  assist- 
ance would  bolster  the  country's  defenses 
against  Russia,  but  It  was  India,  contesting 
with  Pakistan  over  Kashmir,  which  felt 
threatened. 

Still,  wa  persisted.  After  all,  hadn't  Ayub 
Khan  appeared  before  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Congress,  and  addressed  ua  in  the  reassuring 
accents  of  a  British  country  squire.  On  the 
Communist  Issue,  the  Indians  seemed  much 
■  too  conciliatory,  but  we  felt  sure  Ayub  Khan 
could  be  depended  upon,  come  what  may. 
He  himself  said  so.  To  the  Congress,  he  in- 
toned :  "Let  me  tell  you,  that  If  there  Is  real 
trouble,  there  Is  no  other  coxmtry  In  Asia 
on  whom  you  will  be  able  to  count.  The 
only  people  who  will  stand  by  you  are  the 
people  of  Pakistan." 

Tltat's  past  history  now.  Having  \ised  us 
for  his  purpose,  Ayub  Khan  was  the  first  to 
flirt  with  Red  China,  when  India  was  at- 
tacked. The  fervent  courtship  of  Pakistan 
only  lost  us  favor  there.  In  the  recent  elec- 
tions, the  main  issue  between  the  two  presl- 


stable,  Independent  governments,  which  re- 
fuse to  be  the  pawns  of  Chinese  ambition. 
As  Yugoslavia  has  proved  In  Europe  vls-a- 
vls  Russia,  even  a  Communist  government 
can  play  such  a  role. 

It  would  be  to  our  national  advantage 
then  to  seek  an  International  agreement 
for  the  neutralization  of  the  whole  great 
region  that  used  to  be  French  Indochina. 
The  transitional  phase  of  such  a  settlement 
might  be  policed  by  the  United  Nations,  or 
by  a  special  high  commission  set  up  to  pre- 
side over  a  cease-fire  In  South  Vietnam,  to 
supervise  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops,  and  to  maintain  order,  while  an  in- 
dependent and  unallned  new  government 
Is  formed  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

The  neutrality  of  the  whole  region  could 
be  guaranteed  by  the  signatories  to  the  In- 
ternational agreement.  Thus,  the  military 
might  of  the  United  States  would  remain 
available  as  a  deterrent  against  Chinese  ag- 
gression frcMn  the  north,  which  Is — or  ought 
to  be — our  governing  national  objective  in 
southeast  Asia  anyway. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  find  It  In  our  na- 
tional Interest  to  pledge  our  armed  might 
beyond  the  defense  of  India,  or  some  other 
Asian  government,  against  a  future  Chinese 
attack,  that  these  governments  might  avoid 
the  need  for  developing  nuclear  shields  of 
their  own,  while  we  avoid  the  dangers  of 
further  nuclear  proliferation.  This  kind  of 
gxiarantee,  which  would  be  a  real  deterrent 
to  Chinese  military  aggression,  lies  within 
our  capability,  and  would  preclude  a  power 
vacuum  In  Asia,  so  feared  by  the  architects 
of  our  present  policy. 


To  those  who  protest  that  such  a  courts 
would  fall  to  protect  against  growing  Chl- 
ivese  Influence  In  such  countries  as  Lacs, 
Cambodia,  Burma,  or  Vietnam,  brought  on 
through  Intensified  Communist  actlTlty 
within  these  countries,  I  submit  that  tbt 
scoreboard  on  our  present  policy  of  direct 
Intervention  In  southeast  Asia  shows  that  m 
are  now  losing  this  contest.  Burma  and  Cam. 
bodla,  though  both  non-Communist  govern- 
ments, have  been  moving  steadily  cloeer  to 
China.  Laos  Is  Ilmbo,  after  an  American 
Involvement,  at  heavy  cost.  In  that  coimtry'i 
Internal  affairs,  turned  soiir.  The  war.  In 
Vietnam,  despite  Saigon's  preponderant  mili- 
tary advantage,  is  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
This  somber  truth  is  underlined  in  the 
events  of  the  past  fortnight — the  stepped-up 
Vletcong  attacks  upon  American  bases  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
more  American  lives.  We  must  hope  that 
our  retaliatory  bombings  of  military  installa- 
tions m  North  Vietnam,  Intended  to  demon- 
strate the  strength  of  our  will  and  purpose, 
may  persuade  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  that  the 
United  States  Is  not,  and  never  have  been,  a 
paper  tiger.  Having  made  a  solemn  commit- 
ment to  Saigon,  we  Intend  to  keep  It.  The 
military  might  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
North  Vietnam  Is  formidable  Indeed,  and  m 
It  would  behoove  the  Communists  to  explore 
with  us  the  way  to  a  peaceful  solution  m 
southeast  Asia. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  heavy  burden  of  de- 
cision which  ovur  President  bears.  And  we 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  seal  of 
his  office  Is  an  American  eagle,  clutching  a 
bundle  of  arrows  In  one  claw  aad  an  olive 
branch  In  the  other.  The  Judicious  use  of 
both  the  arrows  and  the  olive  branch  repre- 
sents our  beet  hope  for  avoiding  a  wldenUig 
war  in  Asia. 

Those  who  would  use  the  arrows  alone  are 
actually  calling  for  war.  The  systematic  and 
sustained  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  un- 
attended by  any  proffered  recourse  to  the 
bargaining  table,  can  only  lead  us  into  war. 
North  Vietnam,  lacking  air  and  sea  power, 
must  answer  on  the  ground.  Her  response,  in 
the  form  of  added  military  pressures  agalnrt 
the  south,  Saigon  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
withstand.  As  a  consequence,  the  next  etep 
win  be  to  send  American  land  forces  Into 
battle,  thus  converting  the  struggle  Into  an 
American  war  on  the  Asian  mainland.  That 
China  will,  sooner  or  later,  enter  such  a  war, 
I  have  no  doubt. 

To  those  who  say  that  we  must  not  parley 
now,'^  because  we  would  bargain  from  a  po^ 
tlon  of  weakness,  I  reply  that  they  take  too 
restricted  a  view  of  our  strategic  position  la 
southeast  Asia.  They  look  only  to  the  pUght 
of  the  war  In  South  Vietnam,  forgetting  that 
American  power  in  southeast  Asia  rests  not 
upon  the  weakness  of  Saigon,  but  upon  ib» 
strength  of  o»ir  own  possession  of  the  sea  and 
air.  Our  recent  reteliatory  blows  should 
make  It  clear  to  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  that  we 
will  not  quit  under  fire,  nor  withdraw,  nor 
submit  to  Communist  coercion.  We  can 
strike  back  with  relative  Impunity,  from 
fioatlng  bases  which  are  beyond  Communlft 
reach,  and  Inflict  heavy  punishment  upon 
them.  Ours  Is  not  a  position  of  weakne* 
from  which  to  deal. 

PABT  V.  8T7MMAKT  AND  CONCLITBIOM 

Although  It  Is  natural  for  our  »t*«''*'^J? 
be  fixed  upon  the  gathering  crisis  in  Viet- 
nam. I  nonetheless  commenced  this  addr«i 
with  the  purpose  of  undertaking  a  generii 
review  of  American  foreign  poUcy  throu»n- 
out  the  whole  of  the  excolonlal  world.  Mj 
thesis  has  been  that  we  have  allowed  ova- 
selves  to  become  overlnvolved  In  both  Afna 
and  Asia.  In  saying  this,  I  fully  recognw 
that  the  United  States  cannot  withdraw  w 
seek  refuge  within  some  happy  huntinj 
ground  of  oxir  own  choosing. 

But  It  U  mandatory.  In  these  former  wflo- 
nlal  areas,  that  we  establish  foreign  poucr 
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pelf  which  are  not  beyond  our  reach;  that 
we  observe  priorities  which  correspond  with 
our  real  national  Interests;  that  we  concern 
oureelves  less  with  other  peoples'  Ideologies, 
and  that  we  adopt  techniques  which  are 
lensitlve  to,  and  compatible  with,  the  pre- 
nlling  sentiment  of  the  people  in  each  great 
region  of  the  world.  Measured  by  these 
criteria,  we  are  too  deeply  iavolved  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  emerglag  nations  In 
Africa  and  Asia. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  Intends, 
in  a  prudent  and  responsible  way,  to  redress 
the  balance.  His  emphasis  on  attending  to 
the  neglected  problems  at  home  is  sensible. 
The  long-run  Influences  we  exert  abroad  will 
hinge,  in  large  measure,  upon  the  kind  of 
loclety  we  build  in  our  own  land. 

In  any  reappraisal  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  underdeveloped  world,  so  re- 
cently freed  from  colonial  bondage,  we 
would  do  well  to  recall  the  trlse  words  of 
President  Kennedy,  spokeQ  1q  November  of 
IMl.  "We  must  face  the  fact,"  he  said. 
"that  the  United  States  is  neither  omnip- 
otent nor  omniscient,  that  ve  cannot  al- 
ways impose  our  will  on  the  other  04  percent 
of  mankind,  that  we  cannot  right  every 
wrong  or  reverse  every  adversity,  and  that 
therefore,  there  cannot  be  an  American  so- 
lution to  every  world  problem."  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Joseph  L.  Hudson.  Jk.  ThtJik  you  very 
much,  Senator  CHxmcH,  for  such  a  complete 
exposition  of  your  opinion.  We  have  a  tra- 
dition In  the  Economic  Club  to  aak  ques- 
tions about  various  affairs  relating  to  your 
talk.  The  first  one: 

(Reading  question) :  "WHat  are  the 
chances  of  ending  the  Vietnam  war  by  pro- 
poelng  a  united  neutral  Vletnalm  under  UJJ. 
protection?" 

I  Interpret  that  to  mean  udlted  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam  under  U.N.  protection. 

Hon.  Prank  Chtjhch.  Well,  I  would  say 
that.  In  this  area  of  the  world,  the  V3X. 
cannot  really  give  protectlaa.  StUl  the 
U.N.  could  play  a  very  useful  role  In  admln- 
Irterlng  whatever  agreement  the  major 
powers  might  reach  that  would  underwrite 
the  neutralization  of  this  regloh.  Immediate- 
ly to  the  south  of  China.  T^t  U  why  I 
•aid.  In  my  address,  that  I  think  such  an 
agreement  must  be  backed  up  by  a  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  signatory  powers 
to  uphold,  with  the  full  military  power  that 
the  signatories  poesess,  the  Integrity  of  the 
region  against  any  outelde  attack.  This 
would  mean  that  the  Amerioan  mlUtary 
power  would  remain  as  a  deterrent  against 
Mtual  Chinese  expansion  Into  this  region, 
iiw  ..u"*™*"'  ^  tli'ngs  are  now  going,  the 
ittellhood  of  Chinese  expansion — actual  Chi- 
nese intervention,  possession,  aad  occupation 
« I»rge  parts  of  southeast  Asia-^is  becoming 
wer  more  real.  That  would  itiean  that  we 
would  eventually  have  to  deal  •\»lth  a  situa- 
non  much  worse  than  the  on*  we  are  now 
'Ming  in  southeast  Asia. 
JosxPHL.  HtTDsoN.  Jr.  (Rcadltg  question) : 
«>es  not  your  public  advocacy  of  negotla- 
non  weaken  our  bargaining  portion  If  nego- 
a*tlon  does  actually  occur?" 

Hon.  Prank  Chttrch.  Any  k»nd  of  public 
Mvocacy  involves  certain  risks.    But  gentle- 

u^nlT**."  ^^^  •**''*'»  "^e  so  p-eat,  then  I 
Mink  It  Is  incumbent  upon  aBl  of  us  who 
noid  public  trust  to  open  a  dlsoOsslon  of  the 

wh^'lm".!''  '^  *^"  *^«  Amertcan  people, 
•no  will  be  asked  to  fight  the  WEr,  will  have 

WW  »^'?'*"***^  °^  ^*>*''  '8  baslctallv  Involved, 
^t  this  question  presumes  Is  clOelng  our 
r^wty  in  the  name  of  conformity  of  opln- 

Z^  iP  '^P  ^  Whatever  dlBclal  tune  is 
Q^rj".K  "*'"'^'''  *^«'»  **  *»»'•  «lta- 
haJ7«  A  *^"°**  precious  prfarogatlve  we 
»^  Americans,  and  we  have,  forsaken  the 
^°<«»«of  freedom,  because  of  our  fear  of 
«»  consequences  that  flow  fi«n  freedom. 


I  would  not  accept  that  condition  and  remain 
In  the  UjS.  Senate.     [Applause.] 

JosxpR  L.'HuDsoN,  Jr.  (Reading  question) : 
"Why  should  Pelplng  accept  a  neutralized 
southeast  Asia?  What  do  you  suggest  we  do 
If  Pelplng  will  not  accept  truce  terms  accept- 
able to  us?" 

Hon.  Frank  Chttrch.  If  It's  not  possible  to 
negotiate  an  acceptable  settlement,  then,  of 
course,  it  follows  that  we  do  not  settle.  In 
Korea,  negotiations  preceded  an  end  to  the 
fighting  by  2  years.  But  In  the  end  we 
reached  a  truce.  I  remember  that — you  all 
rememberi^t,  too.  The  elections  of  1952, 
when  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  pledged  to  go  to 
Korea  to  arrange  a  settlement  of  the  war. 
Eventually,  we  will  settle  in  southeast  Asia  at 
the  conference  table.  Now.  I  can't  tell  you 
when  Hanoi  or  Pelplng  may  be  willing  to  deal, 
or  on  what  basis — but  I'd  like  to  find  out. 

Moreover.  It  is  with  Hanoi  that  we  are  now 
principally  .concerned.  The  Chinese  are  not 
occupying  North  Vietnam.  Their  armies 
are  not  there.  In  fact,  Chinese  physical 
presence  in  North  Vietnam  is  much  less  sub- 
stantial than  our  own  physical  presence  In 
South  Vietnam.  This  Is  today  still  a  war 
between  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  between  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Hanoi  has  a  great  deal  at  stake  In  this.  She 
does  not  want  to  be  occupied  by  China.  Her 
historic  sense  of  iiyiejjendence,  the  popular 
resistance  of  the  Vietnamese  toward  the 
Chinese,  flnds  Its  roots  over  centuries  of 
past  history.  While  this  still  remains  essen- 
tially a  Vietnamese  conflict,  oiu-  prospects  for 
settling  it  on  a  satisfactory  basis  are  best. 
If  it  Is  transformed  into  a  Chinese  conflict, 
with  a  Chinese  occupation  and  possession  of 
the  area,  then,  of  course,  it  will  become  more 
difficult  to  flnd  satisfactory  answers.  That 
is  the  second  reason  why  I  think  that  we 
should  accompany  this  stepped-up  military 
effort — of  which  I  approve — ^with  a  tandem 
diplomatic  effort  so  that  both  the  arrows  and 
the  olive  branch  are  used.  That  would 
represent.  In  my  opinion,  our  best  chance 
for  avoiding  widening  war  In  Asia. 

JosEPB  L.  Hudson.  Jr.  One  more  ques- 
tion on  Vietnam  and  then  we'll  have  a  few 
other  subjects  to  cover. 

(Reading  question.)  "How  much  more 
prestige  is  there  to  lose  if  we  pull  out  of  Viet- 
nam?" 

Hon.  Frank  Church.  Well,  gentlemen,  I 
happen  to  be  one  who  never  thought  we 
shoiUd  have  gone  Into  Vietnam  at  the  end 
of  that  long,  painful,  and  futUe  French  war. 
But  we  did.  And  it  Is  true  that  when  a 
nation  does  make  a  commitment,  then,  of 
course,  it  invests  presUge  with  It.  I  do  not 
minimize  the  need  to  protect  that  prestige 
In  southeast  Asia  as  much  as  possible. 
Therefore,  I  have  never  advocated  a  imilateral 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam,  or  quitting 
under  Communist  pressure,  or  breaking  our 
pledge  to  give  assistance  to  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surest  way  I  know 
to  turn  this  country  back  Into  a  country  of 
Isolationists  is  to  tell  the  American  people 
that  wherever  we  go  to  assist  a  sitting  gov- 
errunent  In  this  big  world  In  some  struggle 
to  put  down  a  rebellion  In  which  the  Com- 
munists are  engaged — that  every  time  we  do 
this,  we  have  to  guarantee  the  outcome  of 
that  struggle  with  our  ovra  troops,  as  though 
the  very  life  of  the  United  States  depended 
on  It,  then,  believe  me,  we're  In  deep  water, 
and  the  American  people,  with  their  great 
commonsense,  are  going  to  get  very  tired 
of  it  very  soon. 

With  respect  to  South  Vietnam,  three 
American  Presidents  have  said:  Our  purpose 
is  to  help  the  Saigon  government  try  to  win 
its  war.  But  they  have  also  been  careful  to 
say  It's  not  our  yar  and  ultimately  it's  a 
war  that  only  they,  themselves,  can  win.  I 
agree.  Most  Communist  guerrilla  wars  have 
been  successfully  suppressed,  like  In  Greece, 


like  In  Malaya.  Uke  In  the  PhUlpplnes,  but 
we  can't  guarantee  that  result  every  time. 

If,  every  time  the  point  Is  reached  where 
a  guerrilla  war  may  be  lost,  we're  going  to 
.  convert  It  Into  an  American  war.  and  do  as 
Mr.  Baldwin  of  the  New  York  Times  said  yes- 
terday— send  out  a  million  Americans  to 
flght  a  war  that  God  knows  how  long  It's 
going  to  last,  or  where  It's  going  to  end,  or 
what  settlement  wUl  follow  that  would  be  as 
good  as  what  we've  got  to  work  with  today — 
then  we're  going  to  turn  this  country  Into  a 
citadel  of  Isolationists  again.  We've  got  to 
keep  our  wits  about  us  and  remember  that 
we  serve  our  national  Interest — our  national 
interest — by  our  commitments  abroad.  And 
when  a  situation  develops  as  this  one  has, 
we  must  access  the  cost  in  terms  of  our  real 
national  Interest. 

I'm  for  flghtlng  wars  when  our  vital 
Interest  Is  at  stake  and  we've  never  flinched. 
But  I'm  not  for  getting  this  coimtry  engaged 
In  folly.  In  futile  wars,  way  out  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  over  questions  to  which  we 
cannot  furnish  any  durable  answer.  That  I 
think  Is  what  we're  in  danger  of  doing  If  we 
now  embark  upon  the  path  to  widening  war 
In  the  Jungles  of  southeast  Asia. 
JosB^  L.  Hudson,  Jr.  Two  more  questions. 
(Retidlng  question) :  "Should  we  do  away 
with  the  United  Nations  and  organize  a  group 
of  world  powers  based  on  population?" 

Hon.  Fkank  Church.  I'll  make  the  answer 
very  short.  No.  I  do  not  think  we  should  do 
away  with  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  has  been  an  extremely  lueful  In- 
strument In  many  places  like  Suez,  like 
Cyprus  and  other  places.  It  has  served  the 
Interests  of  peace.  But  there  Is  no  Inter- 
national organisation,  at  this  sta^  of  world 
history,  that  can  give  us  any  cure  to  the 
problems  of  war,  when  the  major  interests  of 
the  major  powers  are  Involved.  This  is  too 
much  to  expect  from  the  United  NaUons.  So 
I  would  say,  let  us  strive  to  keep  the  United 
Nations  In  as  strong  and  healthy  condition  as 
possible,  because  It  serves  as  a  very  useful 
Instrument  for  the  human  race  In  the  settle- 
ment of  many  peripheral  wars  that  could  be- 
come extremely  dangerous  In  the  absence  of  a 
United  Nations. 

JosKPH  L.  Hudson,  Jr.  Our  last  questloa 
relates  to  foreign  aid. 

(Reading  question) :  "American  business 
has  a  big  stake  In  the  foreign  aid  program  In 
that  86  percent  of  aid-financed  purchases 
abroad  must  be  made  with  American  firms. 
Is  this  one  of  the  freezeout  features  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  you  would  like  to  repeal, 
and  how  would  this  affect  the  chances  of 
passage  of  the  foreign  aid  bill?" 

Hon.  Frank  Church.  That's  true.  It  Is 
running  at  between  80  and  86  percent.  Is 
this  one  of  the  freezeout  features  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  I  would  like  to  rei>eal? 

No,  no.  I  think  that  one  of  our  most  dan- 
gerous problems  today,  gentlemen,  Is  the 
pressure  on  the  American  dollar  In  the  In- 
ternational market.  Do  you  know  how  much 
we've  spent  In  the  Congo?  We  spent  $4(X) 
million  there.    Just  think  of  that. 

We've  got  to  begin  to  exerelse  some  dis- 
cipline .  upon  our  emotions.  This  tremen- 
dous outflow  of  Amertcan  money.  In  all  of 
Its  forms,  and  a  part  of  It  Is  foreign  aid  be- 
caxise,  although  80  percent  of  the  money  Is 
spent  here,  20  percent  of  the  money  is  not, 
and  this  does  constitute  a  part  of  the  out- 
flow of  American  dollars. 

Our  military  Installations  abroad  are  an- 
other open  gate  for  the  outflow  of  American 
dollars.  I  think  that,  unless  we  redress  the 
balance  of  payments,  we're  going  to  have 
the  American  dollar  devaluated  in  the  course 
of  time.  The  Federal  Government  and  the 
President  are  determined  to  avoid  that.  But 
unless  my  knowledge  of  economics  Is  very 
Insufficient,  It  can't  be  avoided  Indefinitely 
unless  we  finally  redress  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 
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Now,  If  the  dollar  coUap««a — and  I  don't 
mean  to  suggest  that  there  la  any  Imminent 
danger  of  that  today — but  It's  under  pres- 
sure and  we  know  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  If  the  dollar  were  ever  to  collapse. 
The  British  pound  collapsed  In  1931  when 
that  was  the  principal  currency  of  the  world, 
and  a  devastating  worldwide  depression  fol- 
lowed. We  could  see  the  great  economic 
strength  of  the  Western  World  weakened  Im- 
mensely If  this  were  to  happen.  The  only 
way  we're  going  to  see  that  It  doesn't  happen. 
In  the  long  run.  Is  to  turn  our  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments  around.  And  that's  got  to 
be  done,  both  through  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  President,  and 
through  some  curtailment  of  the  outgo 
of  American  dollars  In  the  programs  we  have 
undertaken  abroad  I  hope  that  both  actions 
win  be  responsibly  pursued  In  Washington. 
(Applause.) 

L.  S.  Boaxx.  Senator,  we  are  Indebted  for 
this  very  informative  explanation  of  your 
views,  and  to  you.  Joe  Hudson,  for  handling 
the  duties  of  presiding  officer  so  capably. 
The  meeting  Is  adjourned. 

Adjournment. 

How  Mant  Domikican  Rkfubucs  ako 
VtCTNAMS  Can  W«  Taki  On? 

(By  Feank  CHmcR) 

Throughout  the  country  there  la  uneasl- 
OMs  about  our  foreign  policy,  coming  from 
such  different  quarters  and  expressed  In  such 
divergent  ways  that  the  underlying  reason 
for  the  apprehension  is  often  obscured. 
Americans  are  always  prepared  to  flght  when 
their  country  Is  threatened;  no  foreign  power 
can  Intlmldau  us.  The  doubt  and  the  dis- 
agreement relate  to  how  deeply  we  should  In- 
volve ourselves  In  civil  wars  of  other  coun- 
tries. Young  IdeallsU  protest  our  efforts  In 
behalf  of  so  many  tottering  governments 
afflicted  by  decadence  and  despotism  and 
frequently  despised  by  their  own  peoples. 
Scholars  warn  that  the  United  States  must 
not  function  as  the  global  sentinel  of  the 
status  quo. 

These  are  merely  different  ways  of  ques- 
tioning American  mlUtary  Intervention  as  a 
means  for  coping  with  guerrilla  wars  In 
foreign  lands.  People  are  wondering:  Are 
we  to  be  self-appointed  Hremen  scurrying  to 
quench  every  revolutionary  blaze,  no  matter 
how  repugnant  the  government  that  sounds 
the  alarm? 

This,  many  suspect,  is  the  mission  we  are 
embarked  upon.  Since  It  is  an  un- 
accustomed role  that  clashes  with  OMt  own 
revolutionary  origins  and  our  natural  re- 
luctance to  furnish  a  shield  for  any  kind  of 
despotism,  we  seek  refuge  In  soothing  se- 
matlcs.  We  downgrade  freedom  by  equating 
it  with  the  absence  of  communism;  we  up- 
grade a  host  of  dictatorial  regimes  by  digni- 
fying them  with  membership  in  what  we  like 
to  call  the  "free  world."  We  tell  ourselves 
that  the  remedy  for  their  hungry  and  op- 
pressed Is  a  ration  of  foreign  aid,  with  which 
we  seek  to  buy  a  little  reform,  some  small 
measure  of  relief,  as  a  substitute  for  revolu- 
tion. Finally,  we  suppress  any  lingering 
doubts  with  a  heady  dose  of  evangelical  real. 

Thus  we  appear  to  have  launched  our- 
selT«B  upon  the  most  far  reaching  Ameri- 
can crusade  of  this  century.  Dissenters  are 
not  apt  to  be  forgiven  for  their  heresy,  but 
hotly  branded  as  "appeasers"  held  up  to  scorn 
for  being  either  "soft  on  communism"  or  sold 
on  surrender.  Plainly  the  coiuse  of  prudence 
Is  to  march  In  step. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  dissenters  who  will 
not  be  silent.  Among  them  are  senior  law- 
makers In  the  Senate  who.  for  differing  rea- 
sons, harbor  misgivings  about  the  apparent 
trend  in  American  foreign  policy.  These  men 
cannot  be  lumped  together  and  dismissed 
as  "neolsolatlonlsu."  Seasoned  Senators  like 
FtaaaioHT,  of  Arkansas,  Rdsskli.,  of  Georgia, 
AiKBt,  of  Vermont,  and  Mansfxsld,  of  Mon- 
tana are  not  eecaplsU  who  yettrn  for  the  re- 
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turn  of  bygone  days  when  we  behaved  as 
though  we  could  keep  out  of  all  foreign  wars. 

Such  an  Interpretation  profoundly  miscon- 
strues the  nature  of  the  current  anxiety  in 
the  Senate,  where  even  the  most  outspoken 
fca-elgn  policy  critics — Oregon's  Watnx  Moksx 
and  Alaska's  Ebnkst  Oboxnino — are  any- 
thing but  a  new  breed  of  isolationists. 

Senators  such  as  McOovxaw,  of  South  Da- 
kota, Clabk,  of  Pennsylvania,  Ooax,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  author  of  this  article  are  con- 
firmed Internationalists — strong  supporters 
of  the  United  Nations,  of  sensible  foreign 
aid  programs,  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  of 
vigorous  US.  support  for  the  NATO  alliance. 
We  have  upheld  the  President's  quest  for  a 
settlement  In  Vietnam  and  opposed  any  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  American  forces. 

The  skeptical  mood  in  the  Senate  derives, 
not  from  nostalgia  for  the  past,  but  from  a 
searching  examination  of  the  present — this 
age  of  ferment  In  which  we  live.  In  a  brief 
20  years,  rampant  naUonallsm  has  swept  like 
a  tidal  wave  over  the  once-lmpoelng  colonial 
empires.  Half  a  hundred  newborn  countries 
struggle  for  life,  hard  pressed  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  their  suddenly  unfettered  peo- 
ples. Everywhere  the  remnants  of  the  old 
order  are  being  challenged.  InstabUlty  Is  In- 
evitable. An  erupUng  volcano  cannot  be 
capped.  No  nation — not  even  our  own — pos- 
sesses an  arsenal  so  large,  or  a  treasury  so 
rich,  as  to  damp  down  the  flres  of  smoldering 
revolution  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
awakening  world. 

Even  our  most  mlllUnt  Interventionists 
concede  that  the  United  States  alone  cannot 
protect  every  tottering  government  from  vio- 
lent overthrow.  Our  purpose,  they  say, 
should  be  to  abstain  from  Interfering  with 
"good"  revolutions,  while  suppressing  the 
"bad." 

But  since  Insurgencies  these  days  usually 
Include  Communist  elements,  forecasting  the 
end  result  becomes  a  very  chancy  business. 
When  Batista  was  overthrown  In  Cuba,  we 
gambled  on  Castro  and  lost;  when  the  mil- 
itary Junta  In  Santo  Domingo  faced  rebel- 
lion In  the  streets,  we  decided  not  to  gam- 
ble. Instead,  we  dispatched  20,000  troops  to 
put  down  the  revolt,  and  thus  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  an  occupied  country. 

How  many  Dominican  Republics  and  Vlet- 
nams  can  we  take  on?  What  If  revoluUons 
should  now  occur  In  Bolivia,  Nigeria,  and 
Iran? 

The  question,  we  are  told,  will  somehow 
find  Its  answer  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  our 
trlal-by-ordeal.  the  third  and  final  test  of 
our  capacity  to  resist  Communist  aggression. 
Having  Uught  the  master  plotters  that  out- 
right Invasions  will  be  beaten  back  (Korea), 
that  nuclear  InUmldatlon  will  fall  (Cuban 
mlfslle  crisis),  the  United  States  miist  now 
teach  the  Commimlsts  that  managed  up- 
risings frtMn  within,  guerrtlla  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation,"  are  also  In  vain.  Then  the 
prospects  for  peace  will   brighten  again. 

This  Is  a  form  of  self-delusion.  Ouerrllla 
wars,  after  all,  are  not  the  links  of  a  single 
chain  that  can  be  broken  in  any  one  place. 
They  can  be  better  compared  to  a  contagious 
disease,  the  germs  of  which  are  carried  on 
the  winds  of  change.  The  danger  of  infec- 
tion is  universal  with  Immunity  confined 
only  to  countries  enjoying  good  Internal 
health. 

So  we  have  seen  guerrlUa  wars,  often  In- 
fected by  the  Commxuilst  virus,  erupting  in 
scattered,  unconnected  countries  around 
the  globe,  wherever  Infirmity  within  Invites 
revolt.  Even  as  we  struggled  to  end  the  In- 
surgency In  Vietnam,  rebellion  broke  out  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  world.  At  this  very  moment,  there 
Is  serious  danger  of  similar  uprisings  In  a 
score  of  countries  across  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

The  causes  of  these  Impending  revolutlODs 
are  essentially  Indigenous,  whatever  the  name 
of  the  Ideology  proclaimed  or  the  colors  of 


the  banners  unfurled.  Regardlen  of  the  ouu 
come  in  Vietnam,  we  shall  have  to  Uve  in  . 
world  beset  with  guerrilla  wars  for  manr 
years  to  come.  ' 

In  these  clrciunstancee,  we  should  gtsrt 
to  exercise  a  prudent  restraint  and  develoo 
a  foreign  policy  more  closely  tied  to  a  sob« 
assessment  of  oiu-  own  national  interests 
For  too  long  we  have  Ult«i  with  wlndmlUi 
In  world  affairs. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  can  no  more  protect  the  world 
from  Insurrection  than  Woodrow  WUson 
could  make  It  safe  for  democracy. 

Emphatically,  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  Ignore  Communist-Infested  guerrliu 
wars  In  the  future;  rather,  it  means  we 
should  keep  our  Intervention  commensurats 
In  each  case,  with  what  we  as  a  nation  really 
have  at  stake.  From  our  current  involve- 
ments, we  should  learn  some  lessons,  and 
apply  them  as  guidelines  In  the  future. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  tat 
example,  the  potential  threat  of  a  Commu- 
nlst  takeover  occurred  In  a  region  of  prime 
strategic  Importance  to  the  Umted  Sutei 
The  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962,  which 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war, 
decisively  demonstrated  how  much  is  st 
stake  for  the  American  people  In  the  Carib- 
bean. We  will  not  abide  another  Castro- 
type  regime  so  close  to  our  southern  shorea 
Although  we  can  debate  whether  or  not 
Comafcunlsts  had  actually  seized  control  of 
the  uprising  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  Presl. 
dent's  decision  to  send  In  American  troopi 
sprang  from  his  most  fundamental  rcspon- 
slblUty  as  Commander  In  Chief — the  defense 
of  the  country. 

In  Vietnam,  on  the  other  hand,  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  Is  not  the  Issue. 
Saigon  doesn't  stand  guard  over  SeatUe. 
By  defeating  Japan  In  the  Second  World 
War,  we  conquered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We 
police  It,  patrol  It  and  reign  over  It  with  un- 
challenged naval  and  aerial  supremacy. 
There  Is  no  way  for  the  land-locked  forces 
of  Asia  to  drive  us  from  the  Pacific. 

In  all  honesty,  we  are  fighting  In  Vietnam. 
not  to  defend  Honolulu  or  Seattle,  but  to 
defend  our  national  reputation.  We  have 
promised  much,  and  now  we  must  mske 
good  or  risk  a  loss  of  confidence  In  us.  The 
si>ector  of  a  spreading  desertion  of  the 
United  States  around  the  rim  of  Asia— not 
the  threat  posed  by  a  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Vietnam — Is  the  real  fear  thrusting 
us  Into  the  Jungles  of  Indochina. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Vietnam 
Is  that  when  the  outcome  of  a  guerrilla  war 
does  not  threaten  the  vital  interests  of 
this  country,  we  had  better  deal  with  It  st 
arm's  length.  If  we  decide  to  give  money, 
food  or  guns,  the  aid  should  be  renderwl 
from  afar.  Every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  Implicating  ourselves  so 
deeply  as  to  convert  the  conflict  Into  an 
American  war. 

Military  Intervention  on  our  part,  even 
where  It  cannot  be  avoided.  Is  always  an 
expensive  and  protracted  adventure.  Al- 
ready we  are  finding  It  much  harder  to  get 
out  of  the  Dominican  Republic  than  it  wu 
to  get  In.  In  South  Korea  a  dozen  yean 
after  the  truce,  we  still  have  more  than 
50,000  American  troops  on  duty  and  the 
country  Is  sustained  by  a  yearly  Injection  of 
a  half-bllUon-doUar  American  dole. 

Unless  we  can  discover  an  acceptable  way 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  Vietnam,  the 
price  will  go  even  higher  there.  Our  an- 
nual bin,  once  $200  million,  now  excescU 
that  figure  tenfold.  Next  year,  according 
to  present,  estimates,  the  total  wUl  surelj 
pass  M  blUlon.  Others  In  a  position  to 
Judge  are  forecasting  an  outlay  closer  to  113 
l>UUon.  U  each  guerrUla  war  which  takes  a 
bad  turn  Is  to  become  an  American  responsl- 
bUlty,  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  mounting 
burden — In  lost  Uvea  and  spent  treasure. 
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Accordingly,  we  must  recognize  the  folly 
of  trying  to  Impose  an  American  solution 
upon  every  Insurgency  abroad.  The  turmoil 
of  our  time  will  last  for  gfeberatlons;  some 
Conununlst-tlnged  guerrilla  uprisings  will 
succeed,  others  will  fall.  Challenged  gov- 
ernments may  fortify  tt^em4elves  with  weap- 
ons from  abroad,  and  se^  help  In  other 
ways,  but  the  ultimate  decialon  will  depend 
on  the  government's  own  cliaracter,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  people  t^  rally  behind  It. 
Political,  social,  economic,  ethnic,  and  re- 
ligious factors  will  weigh  more  heavily  In 
the  balance  than  primacy  of  arms.  The 
French  Army  never  lost  coiatrol  of  the  war 
In  Algeria,  but  the  Algerian  people  were  so 
alienated  In  the  process  that  the  colonial 
government  lost  Its  capacity  to  govern.  It 
was  then  that  De  Gaulle  l>6wed  to  the  In- 
evitable. 

Faced  with  the  same  sort  of  popular  test, 
non-Conununlst  governments  overcame 
rebellion  In  Greece,  the,  ttilllpplnes,  Ma- 
laya and  Burma,  while  Communist-led  rebels 
won  out  In  Cuba.  That  some  governments 
will  fall  the  test  should  be  ao  reason  for  tis 
to  panic,  or  on  that  accovnt  to  Intervene 
with  American  troops,  nationalism,  not 
commimlsm,  Is  the  domln^t  Influence  of 
the  age.  Even  when  the  twio  combine,  com- 
munism has  become  the  sorvant  of  nation- 
alist aspirations. 

As  an  International  force  lender  one  direc- 
torate, determined  to  take'  over  the  world, 
communism  Is  a  bust.  China  and  Russia 
are  bitter  enemies,  while  the  smaller  Com- 
munist countries  are  pro\flng  siu-prlslngly 
Independent,  evolving  their  own  national 
versions  of  Marxism.  The  Communist  world 
Is  unraveling;  It  bears  no  resemblance  to  a 
monolithic  mass. 

Therefore,  we  must  escape  the  trap  of  be- 
coming so  preoccupied  with  commtinlsm,  as 
such,  that  we  dissipate  our  strength  In  a 
vain  attempt  to  enforce  a  ^obal  quarantine 
against  It.  Our  first  concern  In  foreign  af- 
fairs is  not  the  Ideology  adopted  by  other 
peoples,  but  the  threat  thiit  other  govern- 
ments may  pose  to  the  United  States. 

In  Asia,  the  potential  threat  la  Pelplng, 
not  Hanoi.  Had  we  stayed  out.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
might  have  forced  the  reunion  of  South  Viet- 
nam, but  Hanoi  will  never .  eonquer  Asia  or 
threaten  the  world  beyond.  '  When  we  took 
up  the  wreckage  of  empire  l#ft  behind  by  the 
departing  French,  we  ensnafed  ourselves  In  a 
Vietnamese  war  of  secondary  Importance. 

Our  Involveinent,  however,  has  proved  so 
useful  to  Red  China  that  the  Pejplng  gov- 
ernment, above  all  others,  wants  |ta  see  the 
war  prolonged.  It  Is  Mao  t*e-tu»P  among 
the  Conununlst  leaders,  who  most  adamantly 
opposes  a  settlement,  exhorting  Hanoi  to 
keep  up  the  flght  and  taunting  us  to  do  like- 
wise with  "paper  tiger"  Insults. 

Our  failure  to  comprehend,  long  ago,  Mao's 
shrewd  appraisal  of  the  ww  In  Indochina 
has  proved  a  great  misfortune.  It  has  en- 
abled him  to  use  us  as  a  tool  to  further 
Chinese  ambitions  In  Asia. 

Just  as  the  Communist  leaders  In  the 
Kremlin,  following  the  defeat  of  Hitler,  re- 
Imposed  the  Russian  sphere  of  Influ^ce  over 
the  Balkans  which  had  existed  earlier  under 
the  czars,  so  the  Reds  In  Pelplng,  after  1954, 
have  sought  to  reestablish  oflar  Indochina  the 
Influence  so  loiig  enjoyed  by  the  Chinese 
mperors.  This  regl»n.  in  fact,  U  not  unlike 
me  Balkans,  consisting  as  It  does  of  small, 
bordering  countries  over  which  China  looms 
like  a  dragon  over  a  handful  of  lizards. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  we  cannot 
nope  to  deny  China  her  Influence  In  south- 
east Asia,  any  more  than  China  can  deny  us 
outfs  in  the  Caribbean.  The  containment  of 
^mna  can  best  be  accomplWhed,  not  by  wars 
pitting  imported  Western  troops  against 
orientals,  but  by  the  resUtence  of  staWe 
«ian  governmento,  which  command  suf- 
^^^t^popular  support  to  n^lntaln  effecUve 


Unfortunately,  the  American  Involvement 
In  a  lengthy  war  In  the  "Balkans  of  Asia" 
undermines  this  objective.  As  most  Asians 
are  Inclined  to  see  It,  the  United  States  has 
intervened  In  a  war  that  Is  primarily  a  Viet- 
namese affair  regardless  of  whether  the 
struggle  Is  viewed  as  an  Instxrrectlon  In  the 
south  or  a  covert  war  by  the  north  against 
the  south.  Either  way,  American  troops,  not 
Chinese,  are  engaged  In  the  flght;  American 
planes,  not  Chinese,  are  doing  the  bombing. 

So  It  Is  that  the  extended  American  pe*- 
tlclpatlon  In  the  Vietnamese  war  works 
against  our  larger  Interests  in  Asta.  The 
longer  It  lasts,  the  more  convincing  China  Is 
apt  to  appear  as  the  self-styled  champion  of 
Asia  for  the  Asians,  and  the  faster  Chinese 
Influence  In  neighboring  lands  Is  likely  to 
grow. 

Even  now,  Burma  and  Cambodia  move 
toward  China.  Sturdy  friends  of  the  United 
States  like  the  Phlllpplnee  and  Japan  grow 
Increasingly  restive.  Worse  still,  India  and 
Pakistan,  whose  flank  we  thought  we  were 
protecting  against  Communist  envelopment, 
plung  Into  war  with  one  another.  Behind 
our  battlellne  In  Indochina,  Singapore 
separatee  from  Malaysia,  and  Sukarno,  de- 
spite a  Commumst  uprising  in  Indonesia, 
still  makes  us  his  favorite  whipping  boy. 
Even  as  we  hold  on  In  Vietnam,  the  dominoes 
wobble  all  about  us. 

Pelplng  also  gains  In  other  ways.  The 
Vietnamese  have  historically  opposed  Chinese 
domination,  but  prolonging  the  war  makes 
Hanoi  Inoreaalngly  dependent  upon  China 
for  suppwt,  compromising  her  hard-won  In- 
dependence. Within  the  divided  Communist 
camp,  the  continuing  war  can  be  pointed  to 
as  proof  that  the  Russian  doctrines  of  F>eece- 
ful  coexistence  with  the  West  are  demon- 
strably false,  while  within  China  itself  the 
dally  tongtie  lashings  administered  to  the 
"American  devils  In  Vietnam"  furnish  the 
Red  Government  with  a  convenient  shib- 
boleth to  rally  the  people  to  greater  labors 
at  home. 

Beyond  southeast  Asia,  on  the  broad  global 
front,  a  protracted  struggle  In  Vietnam  cotUd 
yet  lead  to  a  shotgim  marriage— -on  Chlneee 
terms — between  the  feuding  titans  of  the 
Communist  world.  The  hopeful  thaw  In  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  would  then 
give  way  to  a  full-scale  resumption  of  the 
cold  war,  our  adversaries  welded  together 
again  by  our  own  hand.  This  may  still  be 
part  of  the  price  we  shall  pay  for  the  corner 
into  which  we  have  painted  ourselves  In 
Indochina. 

None  of  this  Is  written  in  crltlclan  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Like  Kennedy  before 
him,  Johnson  fnherlted  an  American  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam,  and  he  Intends  to  honor 
It.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  moving  American 
t)Ollcy  m  the  right  direction,  toward  the  con- 
ference table.  His  arm's-length  treatment  of 
the  war  between  India  and  Pakistan,  coupled 
with  his  Immediate  resort  to  the  Umted  Na- 
tions, suggest  that  he  sees  the  need  for 
restraint  In  the  use  of  American  forces. 
Once  freed  of  the  war  In  Vietnam — whether 
through  a  settlement  or  the  suppression  of 
further  resistance  by  a  massive  American 
military  occupation — Johnson  may  endeavor 
In  the  future  to  avoid  dispatching  American 
troops  whenever  It  appears  that  a  revolution 
In  some  distant  place  may  not  be  going  our 
way. 

For  the  United  States  In  the  20th  century 
Is  not  the  replacement  of  19th-century  Great 
Britain.  The  colonial  house  of  Western  Em- 
pire has  been  taken  over  by  Its  former  sub- 
jects, and  we  shall  not  be  welcomed  In  as  a 
new  master.  Nor  should  we  want  to  be. 
What  more  dismal,  self-defeating  role  can  we 
assume  than  that  of  voluntary  protector  of 
every  privileged  potentate  and  petty  tyrant 
who  happens  to  claim  tenancy? 

Yet,  In  order  to  escape  this  trap,  we  must 
discard    the   prescription    of    "not   another 


Inch,"  which  places  a  premium  value  on  all 
real  estate  and  falls  utterly  to  take  Into  ac- 
count that  there  are  areas  where  the  assump- 
tion of  governing  responsibility  Is  much  more 
of  a  liability  than  an  asset.  Moreover,  in  the 
former  colonial  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
where  resentment  of  the  white  man  still 
festers,  the  application  of  too  much  Ameri- 
can muscle  could  easily  prove  ruinous, 
spreading  Communist  expansion  Instead  of 
thwarting  It. 

Finally,  as  we  grope  with  guerrilla  wars 
In  this  age  of  revolution,  let  us  understand 
that  there  Is  no  American  breastwork  that 
can  successfully  contain  them.  The  NATO 
defense  line,  on  which  we  do  sentry  duty, 
has  held  fast  In  Western  Europe  because 
stable  governments,  commanding  strong  In- 
ternal support,  Joined  together  for  a  mutuaa 
purpose.  Our  Intervention  there,  moreover, 
was  welcomed  by  people  with  whom  we 
shared  a  common  ancestry,  culture,  and 
civilization. 

In  the  recent  direction  of  our  diplomacy, 
we  have  made  no  mistake  so  fundamental  as 
the  assiunptlon  that  American  military  inter- 
vention, which  was  right  for  Western  Europe, 
would  be  right  also  for  those  continents  that 
have  Just  Uu-own  off  European  rule. 

Violent  convulsions  are  bound  to  occur  in 
many  of  the  emerging  coxmtrles  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America,  wherever  Injustice 
lacks  a  remedy  and  progress  must  spawn  on 
force.  Should  suppression  of  revolt  abroad 
become  an  American  obsession,  we  will  yield 
to  the  Conununlsts  the  one  prize  they  most 
covet,  an  uncontested  claim  upon  every  in- 
cipient revolution.  If  we  do  not  attempt 
through  our  diplomacy  and«by  our  example 
to  guide  these  currents  toward  democratic 
ends,  rather  than  trying  In  vain  to  stem  them, 
the  Communists  will  be  left  to  ride  the 
crest.     . 

Why  have  we  been  so  reluctant?  As  a 
people  who  proudly  proclaimed  our  right  to 
revolution  In  the  years  of  our  Infancy,  why 
do  we  so  recoil,  when  others  assert  the  same 
right,  In  these  years  of  our  maturity  and 
strength?  The  Communists  haven't  changed 
the  rules  of  revolutions  by  meddling  In 
them.  Never  have  such  wars  been  fought  In 
splendid  Isolation,  not  even  our  own.  There 
were  as  many  Frenchmen  at  York  town,  when 
George  Washington  accepted  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallls,  as  there  were  American  Con- 
tinentals. 

Senator  Fulbright,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  believes  that  ovu  own  attitude 
toward  revolution  has  profoundly^  changed 
as  our  circumstances  have  Improved. 

"It  Is  not  surprising,"  he  writes,  "that 
we  Americans  ejre  not  drawj^  toward  the  un- 
couth revolutionaries  of  the  non-Communist 
left.  We  are  not,  as  we  like  to  claim  In 
Fovirth  of  July  speeches,  the  most  truly  rev- 
olutionary nation  on  earth;  we  are,  on  the 
t  contrary,  much  closer  to  being  the  most 
unrevolutlonary  nation  on  earth.  We  are 
sober  and  satlsfled  and  comfortable  and 
rich;  our  Institutions  are  stable  and  old  and 
even  venerable." 

There  Is  much  truth  In  F^lbeicht's  ap- 
praisal. In  dealing  with  guerrilla  wars  of 
the  future,  the  President  will  And  It  bard  to 
temper  a  fear-lnsplred  passion  for  American 
Intervention,  should  he  choose  to  try.  But 
if  he  submits  to  the  siren  songs  of  the  new 
crusaders,  he  may  well  forfeit  the  great 
place  In  history  he  desires,  for  It  will  ill 
serve  our  Interest,  as  It  lies  beyond  our 
power,  to  Impose  a  Pax  Americana  upon  an 
imwllUng  world. 


ExRXBrr  2 

(By  George  C.  Voumas) 

la  VivrNAif  Amotbxb  Gaxxcx? 

The  speech  of  the  Honorable  George  W. 

Ball    before    the    Northwestern    University 
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Alumni  Aaaodatlon  at  Evanaton,  ni.,  pub- 
llataed  In  the  CoNOirssioNAL  Rxcord  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1046,  deaervea  aome  comment,  U  not 
elucidation. 

The  writer  concede*  at  the  very  outset  that 
hla  knowledge  of  Asian  affairs  would  hardly 
qualify  him  to  either  offer  suggesttons  or  ob- 
servatlona  on  Vietnam  or  the  related  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  containment.  However,  the 
analogy  of  VS.  Intervention  In  Greece,  If 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  may  lead  us  to 
dangerous  assumptions.  Both  premise  and 
conclusions  are  based  on  error  and  do  vio- 
lence to  the  truth,  giving  validity  to  the 
often  repeated  charge  abroad  that  the  United 
States  has  a  "sense  of  mission  but  no  sense 
of  history."    Mr.  Ball  states : 

"The  Soviet  Union  under  Stalin  embarked 
on  a  reckless  course  of  seeking  to  extend 
Communist  power." 

And  further : 

"But  In  terms  of  tactics  on  the  ground, 
Greece  Is  a  closer  analogy.  For  there,  20 
years  ago,  as  In  South  Vietnam  today,  the 
Communists  sought  to  achieve  their  purp>ose 
by  what  Is  known  In  their  lexicon  as  a  war 
of  national  liberation.    (Emphasis  supplied.) 

"They  chose  this  method  of  aggression  both 
In  Greece  and  Vietnam  because  tactics  of 
terror  and  sabotage,  of  stealth  and  subver- 
sion, give  a  great  advantage  to  a  disciplined 
and  ruthless  minority,  particularly  where, 
as  In  thoee  two  countries,  the  physical  ter- 
rain made  concealment  easy  and  Impeded 
the  use  of  heavy  weapons." 

The  past  20  years  have  separated  fact  from 
fiction  on  this  subject,  and  the  facts  are  well 
established.  First  honors  for  dispelling  the 
fog  must  go  to  Winston  Churchill's  "Trliimph 
and  Tragedy"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co..  1053); 
second,  Vladmlr  Dedljer's  "Tito"  (Simon  & 
Schuster,  1063);  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Mllovan  DJllas'  "Conversations  With  Stalin" 
(Harcourt.  Brace  8c  World,  1062). 

1.  There  was  not  a  question  of  war  of  na- 
tional liberation  In  Greece.  The  Greek  war 
for  national  liberation  was  fought  In  1831- 
27,  receiving  acclaim  and  support  from  free- 
dom-loving persons  the  world  over. 

During  World  War  n  the  Greeks,  after  a 
magnificent  resistance  to  the  German- 
Italian  occupation,  followed  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  retreating  Germans,  and  occu- 
pied the  entire  Greek  territory.  Since  the 
SAM  (national  liberation  front)  was  In  con- 
trol practically  of  the  entire  country,  no 
question  of  "liberation"  was  Involved.  The 
issue  over  which  tens  of  thousands  lost  their 
lives  was  the  "form  of  government"  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

The  EAM.  to  which  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Greek  people  belonged,  was 
siisplclous  of  English  motives — particularly 
after  Churchill's  insistence  upon  the  retxim 
of  icing  George  n.  The  resistance  fighters 
opposed  It.  They  knew  that  the  Greek 
dynasty  and  Its  local  retinue  were  the  instru- 
ment and  symbols  of  what  the  Chinese  now 
call  "neo-colonlalism."  It  la  a  historic  fact 
that  the  Greek  dynasty  was  Imposed  upon 
Greece  by  British  diplomacy.  (King  George 
I,  a  Danish  prince  and  founder  of  the  Glyks- 
burg  dynasty  In  Greece,  was  In  the  pay  of 
the  British  Exchequer  from  the  day  he  first 
set  foot  on  Greek  soil  in  1863  to  the  day  he 
was  assassinated  In  Salonica  In  1013.) 
George  II.  after  an  exile  of  years,  returned 
to  Greece  in  the  middle  thirties.  Soon  there- 
after he  sanctioned  the  Metaxas  quasi- 
Fascist  dictatorship — a  regime  that  filled  old 
Greek  Jails  and  forts  with  political  prisoners 
and  the  waterless  islands  of  the  Aegean  with 
exiles. 

2.  The  issue  which  caused  the  clash  in 
Athens  In  1044  was  settled  by  the  Varklsa 
Agreement,  the  King — then  In  London — hav- 
ing agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a  Regent. 
General  Scobte.  while  ordaining  Greek  Cabi- 
nets with  a  liberal  facade,  armed  and  counte- 
nanced Rightist  gangs  (known  as  "Z"-ltas) 
and  otherwise  promoted  a  reign  of  terror  at 


the  countryside,  presenting  all  former  par- 
ticipants in  the  EAM  with  the  choice  to 
either  be  slaughtered  like  lambs  or  be  shot 
like  wolves.  Under  such  provocation  "even 
a  saint  would  turn  savage." 

The  world  did  not  know  then  what  Mr. 
Churchill  proudly  records  In  his  history 
("Triumph  and  Tragedy,"  p.  227)  that 
he  and  Stalin  had  agreed  on  the  division  of 
the  Balkans  on  October  0.  1044: 

"(Churchill)  '•  •  'Let  us,  settle  about 
our  affairs  in  the  Balkans.  Tour  armies  are 
in  Rumania  and  Bulgaria.  We  have  Interests, 
missions,  and  agents  there.  Don't  let  us  get 
at  cross  purpoees  in  small  ways.  So  far  as 
Britain  and  Russia  are  concerned,  how 
would  it  do  for  you  to  have  00  percent  pre- 
dominance In  Rumania,  for  us  to  have  00 
pyercent  of  the  say  In  Greece,  and  go  60-50 
about  Yugoslavia?'  While  this  was  being 
translated,  I  wrote  out  on  a  half  sheet  of 
paper: 

"Rumania:  Percent 

Russia 00 

The  others 10 

Greece: 
Great     Britain     (In     accord     with 

United  SUtea) 00 

Russia . 10 

Yugoslavia . 60-50 

Hungary 60-50 

Bulgaria: 

Russia . 76 

The  others 35 

"I  pushed  this  acroas  to  Stalin,  who  had 
by  them  heard  the  translation.  There  was  a 
slight  pause.  Then  he  took  his  blue  pencil 
and  made  a  large  tick  upon  it,  and  pcwsed 
it  back  to  us.  It  was  all  ssttled  In  no  more 
time  than  It  takes  to  set  down." 

Mr.  Churchill  was  elated  with  this  agree- 
ment. Referring  to  It  years  later,  be  de- 
clared: "I  made  an  agreement  with  Btalln, 
and  he  kept  It." 

Then  we  have  Tito's  biographer,  Vladimir 
Dedijer,  who,  after  enumerating  the  various 
acts  and  deeds  of  the  British  in  Yugoslavia 
and  the  support  given  by  Churchill  to  King 
Peter,  etc.,  states  (page  250) : 

"For  those  reasons  Yugoalavlal  early  iXMt- 
war  attitude  toward  events  in  Greece  was 
dictated  by  the  danger  which  threatened  its 
independence  and  free  development  from 
that  quarter." 

Mr.  Dedljer  attributes  the  Tlto-SUlln 
breach  to  the  Greek  revolution  and  Stalin's 
suspicion  that  Tito  supported  It. 

Then  we  have  Bfllovan  DJllas'  (both  DJllaa 
and  Dedljer  have  been  Jailed  by  Tito)  "Con- 
versations With  Stalin."  He  states  (page 
131): 

"In  Greece  a  civil  war  was  being  fought. 
Yugoslavia  had  been  charged  in  the  United 
Nations  with  giving  it  material  aid  and  in- 
spiring it;  while  Yugoslav  relations  with  the 
West,  and  especially  with  the  United  States, 
were  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 

"When  I  think  back,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Soviet  Government  not  only  looked  with 
satisfaction  at  this  sharpening  of  Yugoslav- 
Western  relations,  but  even  incited  it.  taking 
care,  of  course,  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  Its  own  interests  and  possibilities.  Molo- 
tov  almost  embraced  KardelJ  In  Paris  after 
the  shooting  down  of  two  American  planes 
in  Yugoslavia,  though  he  also  cautioned  him 
against  shooting  down  a  third.  The  Soviet 
Government  took  no  direct  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  uprising  in  Greece,  practically 
leaving  Yugoslavia  to  face  the  music  alone 
In  the  United  Nations,  nor  did  it  undertake 
anything  decisive  to  bring  about  an  armis- 
tice— not  until  Stalin  found  it  to  his  in- 
terest." 

And  on  page  181 : 

"Stalin  then  turned  to  the  uprising  in 
Greece.  'The  uprising  in  Greece  has  to  fold 
up.'  (He  used  for  this  word  'gvemut,'  which 
means   literally   to  roll  up.)      'Do  you  be- 


lieve*— ^he  turned  to  KardelJ — 'In  the  succe* 
of  the  uprising  In  Greece?' 

"KardelJ  replied,  'If  foreign  Intervention 
does  not  grow  and  if  serious  political  and 
military  errors  are  not  made.' 

"Stalin  went  on,  without  paying  attention 
to  KardelJ "s  opinion:  'If,  ill  No,  they  have 
no  prospect  for  success  at  all.  What  do  you 
think,  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States — the  United  States,  the  moot  power- 
ful state  In  the  world — will  permit  you  to 
break  their  line  of  communication  in  the 
Mediterranean  Seat  Nonsense.  And  we 
have  no  navy.  The  uprising  in  Greece  must 
be  stopped,  as  quickly  as  possible.'  " 

3.  To  say,  "The  Soviet  Union  under  Stalin 
embarked  on  a  reckless  course  of  seeking  to 
extend  Communist  power,"  on  the  basis  of 
the  Greek  experience.  Is  totally  untenable. 
All  the  polemics,  releases,  and  communiques 
by  the  White  House  and  State  Department  at 
the  time  notwithstanding,  the  established 
fact  remains  that  Stalin — as  far  as  the  Greek 
revolution  was  concerned — was  on  the  side  of 
Truman  I  (On  this  very  point  it  would  be 
pertinent  to  quote  a  paragraph  from  an 
article  which  appeared  In  The  Nation  maga- 
zine— issue  of  January  17,  1066,  written  by 
Howard  Zlnn  under  the  title,  "Setting  the 
Moral  Equation,"  p.  88,  3d  col.,  6th  line: 

("A  political  scientist  doing  strategic  re- 
search for  the  Government  told  me  recently 
with  complete  calm  that  his  institute  de- 
cided not  too  long  ago  that  they  had  been 
completely  wrong  about  the  premise  which 
underlay  much  of  American  policy  in  the 
postwar  period — the  premise  that  Russia 
hoped  to  take  over  Western  Europe  by 
force.")  , 

The  United  States  did  not  Intervene  In 
Greece  until  after  Great  Britain  threw  In 
the  sponge.  In  other  words,  the  aim  of  the 
Greek  flght^-s — elimination  of  British  neo- 
colonialism— was  realized.  When  the  United 
States  Intervened,  the  confilct  could  be  nego- 
tiated and  amicably  settled  if  political  con- 
ditions In  Washington  permitted  it.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  reservoir  of  good- 
will in  Greece  is  great,  Indeed,  going  back  to 
1821,  the  struggle  for  Greek  independence 
from  the  Turks,  and  the  aid  America  gave  to 
the  cause.  The  United  States  Is  looked  upnn 
not  only  by  Greeks,  but  by  the  better-in- 
formed the  world  over  as  the  fairest  daxighter 
of  Greek  classicism.  In  addition,  present- 
day  America  is  the  host  country  to  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  erstwhile  Greek 
immigrants  who  are  part  of  the  American 
Commonwealth.  (Every  fifth  family  In 
Greece  has  a  close  relative  living  in 
the  United  SUtes.)  However,  McCarthylsm 
at  home,  growing  daily  Into  hurricane  force, 
permitted  no  such  ending.  "Antlcommu- 
nism"  became  a  substitute  for  policy,  with 
the  result  that  soon  thereafter  U.S.  presence 
was  extended  to  Turkey,  then  Iran,  etc.,  etc 
around  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  is  how  and  when  the  cold  war  was  bom. 

4.  U.S.  intervention,  being  free  of  "neo- 
colonialism," succeeded  where  Great  Britain 
failed.  King  George  11  was  restored  to  the 
throne  and  Greece,  thanks  to  American  aid, 
recovered  to  an  extent  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  occupation,  and  civil  strife.  The  past 
30  years  or  so  have  been  more  or  less  tran- 
quil. The  last  elections— the  first  truly  free 
since  the  pacification  of  the  country — gave 
an  overwhelming  majority  to  Papandreou's 
Center  Union.  This  government  was  booted 
out  of  power  on  July  16,  1065 — evil  tongues 
say  with  U.S.  connivance— by  the  King,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  its  term,  Greece  being 
governed  since  by  a  coalition  of  minority 
parties  with  royal  blessing.  The  fragUe 
Greek  economy,  however,  saddled  as  It  has 
been  with  back-breaking  financial  burdens 
to  maintain  a  military  establishment  under 
NATO,  is  tottering.  As  a  result,  inflation 
has  raised  its  ugly  head.  This,  In  turn,  has 
added  to  the  hardships  of  the  working 
people,  with  the  result  that  strikes  by  work- 
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ers  in  private  Industry,  goverhment  employ- 
ees, schoolteachers,  etc.,  ari;  on  the  dally 
menu.  Unemployment  an4  underemploy- 
ment Is  rampant.  As  a  result,  mass  immi- 
gration (more  than  400,00^  workers  have 
gone  to  West  Germany)  Ig  denuding  the 
country.  There  are  those  who  already  see 
foreboding  clouds  in  the  hortaon.  When  the 
inevitable  storm  breaks  out^  whom  are  we 
going  to  blame? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  w^iat  the  iiltimate 
outcome  will  be  In  Greeca  or  Vietnam — 
which,  natiirally  enough,  ccjastltutes  today 
the  primary  concern  of  the  umted  States 
from  the  Commander  In  Chief  to  the  most 
lowly  Private  or  citizen.  Tjie  signs  of  the 
times  point,  however,  that  in  the  nuclear  age 
0.S.  security  will  best  be  seryed  not  through 
the  reiteration  of  discredited  past  myths, 
which  will  hardly  contribute  to  keeping  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  apart,  but  If  day-to- 
day policies  of  the  United  States  are  brought 
In  harmony  with  American  [heritage  as  en- 
visaged by  Jefferson  and  the  Founding 
Fathers.  U.S.  policies  have  heretofore  cham- 
pioned Kings,  Pashas  and  Economic  Poten- 
tates. The  field  of  social  Justice  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world  has  been  left  entirely 
too  long  to  the  Communist  side  to  exploit. 
The  Honolulu  declaration  of  ft-esident  John- 
son and  the  Vietnamese  leaders  Issued  on 
February  8,  1966,  does  not  cotae  one  moment 
too  soon.  To  paraphrase  Mr.  DSall :  "After  all. 
It  should  not  be  •  •  •  the  Aijaerlcan  purpose 
simply  to  preserve  the  status  jduo." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  20,  1966] 
Washington  :  The  Rusk;  Doctrinx 
(By  James  Restojil) 

Washujcton,  February  19.— Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  has  put  a  grim  jdoctrtne  before 
the  people  of  this  country.  Ha  was  a  respon- 
sive and  forthright  witness  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Oonmilttee  and  it  is  Im- 
portant that  we  understand  ^fhat  bethinks 
our  duties  and  responsl  bill  ties  are  In  the 
world. 

First,  In  Vietnam,  we  are  to  commit  to  the 
battle  whatever  Is  necessary  to  end  the  ag- 
gression and  bring  about  tha  freedom  and 
security  of  South  Vietnam.      ' 

What  this  means,  he  conbeded,  depends 
primarily  on  what  the  enemy  conmiits  (the 
Chinese  conmiltted  1  million  »nen  to  the  bat- 
Ue  In  Korea ) .  He  would  not  say  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  men  and  matf  rial  the  United 
SUtes  would  send  to  Vietnam,  but  he  stuck 
to  his  proposition  that  we  vfrould  maintain 
military  superiority  there  no  itmtter  how  long 
It  took  to  stop  the  fighting. 

BUSK'S  OBJECTIVE 

This  objective,  it  should  be'  Ooted,  was  not 
niade  conditional  on  what  the  South  Viet- 
namese or  any  of  the  other  aisles  contributed 
to  the  fighting.  There  Is  no  longer  much 
talk  here  of  victory  depending  primarily  on 
tbe^South  Vietnamese  Army. '  Mr.  Rusk  dis- 
cuMed  the  freedom  of  Soutli  Vietnam  as  a 
vlttl  American  Interest,  essential  to  our  own 
•ecurity  and  critical  to  all  the  other  security 
commitments  we  have  taken  to  over  40  other 
countries.    This  Is  a  formidable  doctrine. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  8t»te  gave  an  In- 
cresting  Interpretation  of  America's  obll- 
^ona  aa  a  member  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
ireaty  Organization.  In  the  event  of  armed 
•Wrewion  against  the  territory  covered  by 
^M»t  treaty,  he  said,  America'i  obligation  to 
oppose  the  aggression  did  not  depend  on  all 
we  members  agreeing  to  oppose  it,  but  it 
wh.*^*"^**'"  **"*y  to  do  sd  regardless  of 
»«y  UttTe)**''*^*"  **'**  (Which,  In  Vietnam  is 

TH«    AlCXRICaM    COlianfflMXNTS 

^U  (Ud  not  mean.  Secretary  Rusk  re- 
™«-Ked,  that  the  United  Stataa  was  obllgat«l 
w  oppose  Communist  aggression  everywhere 

~  ^  '°'"  ^^^^  ^  P"«  <lown-  ^r  example, 
WB  aia  not  oppose  Communist  China's  ag- 


gression In  Tibet  or  the  Soviet  Union's  ag- 
gression In  Hungary,  for  we  had  not  taken 
any  commitment  to  do  so,  but  this  still  leaves 
us  vrtth  commitments  the  like  of  which  no 
sovereign  nation  ever  took  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

For  the  United  States  Is  committed  to  op- 
pose Communist  aggreslon  all  along  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  Communist  nations  from  the 
North  Cape  of  Norway  through  the  heart  of 
Europe  to  Greece  and  Turkey  (NATO);  along 
the  southern  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  (the  Elsenhower 
resolution ) ;  and  thence  through  southeast 
Asia  (SEATO)  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  and  Korea.  And  if  you 
^dd  our  obligations  under  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  our  obligations  tin- 
der the  United  Nations,  you  take  in  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Rusk  doctrine  makes  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine or  the  Truman  doctrine  seem  rather 
cheap.  Monroe  limited  his  commitments  to 
tlie  Western  Hemisphere.  Truman  wanted 
to  oppose  communism  primarily  by  economic 
means.  And  even  John  Foster  Dulles,  who 
was  not  a  timid  man,  thought  each  alliance 
should  stand  on  its  own  terms  and  depend  to 
some  degree  on  what  the  other  members  of 
the  alliance  did. 

But  the  Rusk  doctrine  draws  no  distinc- 
tion between  powerful  Industrial  democratic 
states  In  Europe  and  weak  tmdemocratlc 
states  In  Asia.  His  view  seems  to  be  that 
the  United  States  must  redeem  the  promises 
of  every  alliance  it  has  signed  regardless  of 
what  the  other  signatories  do,  and  that  fail- 
ure to  keep  everybody's  promise  In  one  alli- 
ance will  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  world 
In  all  other  alliances  we  have  signed. 

THAT  BLANK  CHXCK 

If  this  Is  true.  It  Is  odd  that  moat  of  our 
allies  In  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  even  in 
Japan  are  critical  of  our  operations  In  Viet- 
nam, but  this  Is  the  thesis  Mr.  Rusk  placed 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

And  the  Interesting  thing  Is  that  the  Sen- 
ators cannot  really  do  mvich  about  It,  which 
accounts  for  all  the  frustration  they  have 
demonstrated  on  the  TV  screens  In  the  last 
few  days.  For  In  the  moment  of  crisis  dur- 
ing the  Communist  attack  on  our  ships  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  President  Johnson  asked 
for  a  blank  check  to  deal  with  aggression  all 
over  southeast  Asia — Including  the  right  to 
use  any  force  he  deemed  necessary — and 
once  he  had  published  that  request,  the  Con- 
gress had  no  choice  but  to  grant  it  to  him 
or — what  was  unthinkable — repudiate  him 
In  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

THX   SENATE'S    DILEMMA 

Nor  can  the  Senate  do  anything  to  take 
back  this  promise  under  present  circum- 
stances. If  Senator  Morse  presses  his  resolu- 
tion to  withdraw  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution, 
obviously  few  If  any  Congressmen  are  going 
to  vote  with  him  and  turn  their  backs  on 
the  300,000  Americans  now  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. 

But  their  helplessness  merely  emphasizes 
the  transformation  that  has  taken  place  In 
American  and  world  politics.  The  President, 
If  he  chooses  his  time  carefully,  can  obviously 
get  almost  any  commitment  he  likes  from 
the  Congress  In  the  moment  of  crisis,  and 
under  the  Rusk  doctrine,  we  are  then  obliged 
to  redeem  each  commitment,  regardless  of 
what  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement  do, 
or  risk  the  destruction  of  the  entire  system 
of  American  alliances  created  since  the  last 
war. 

All  this  goes  well  beyond  Vietnam  in  space 
and  time.  Mr.  Rusk  has  asked  the  Senate  to 
contain  the  expansion  of  communism  all 
along  the  periphery  of  the  Communist  em- 
pire, by  force  of  arms  and  without  allies  If 
necessary,  and  the  Congress  cannot  oppose 
him  In  present  clrcimistances  without  op- 
posing its  own  men  In  Vietnam,  which  It 
obviously  will  not  do. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  31,  1066) 

ExROB  IN  Vhtnam  Polict 
To  the  EnrroR : 

Perhaps  the  most  slgnlflcant  remark  made 
by  George  P.  Kennan  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  February  10  was  that  "Prom  the  long- 
term  standpoint,  therefore,  and  on  principle 
I  think  our  mUitary  involvement  In  Vietnam 
has  to  be  recognized  as  unfortunate,  as 
something  we  would  not  choose  deliberately 
U  the  choice  were  ours  to  make  all  over 
again  today. 

This,  In  substance,  agrees  with  Senator 
Frank  Church's  recent  assertion  that  "In 
Vietnam,  the  security  of  the  United  States  U 
not  the  Issue.  •  •  •  In  all  honesty,  we  are 
fighting  In  Vietnam  not  to  defend  Honolulu 
or  Seattle,  but  to  defend  our  national  reou- 
tatlon."  *^ 

Here  we  have  the  bare,  blunt  facts  before 
us;  that  If  we  had  the  choice  to  make  over 
again,  we  would  not  follow  the  course  we 
did  and  Involve  ourselves  In  affairs  In  Viet- 
nam. Does  anyone  doubt  that  truth  of  this? 
We  admittedly  made  a  mistake  In  involving 
ourselves  again  In  a  land  war  on  Asian  soU 
for  which  error  In  Judgment  American  Uvea 
and  resources  have  been  and  are  now  being 
paid,  with  not  knowing  what  the  future  holds 
in  store  In  the  way  of  continued  sacrtflcee 
and  the  posslbiUty  of  an  ensuing  nuclear 
war  with  its  catastrophic  consequences 

Under  such  clrcvunstances.  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  there  has  been  so  much  adverse 
crltlcUm  regarding  our  policy  In  Vietnam? 
I  believe  that  what  the  President  and  the 
American  people  are  going  to  have  to  decide 
is:  Shall  we  be  stubborn  and  remain  in  Viet- 
nam not  for  the  sake  <Sf  our  national  s^u- 
nty  but  for  the  sake  of  tour  national  repuU- 
tlon?  Or  shaU  we  swaHow  our  pride  rec- 
ognize the  mistake  we  have  made,  and  with- 
draw? We  have  no  other  cholc«^— It  U  one 
or  the  other. 

NO  ADvxRsx  vtrwae 

I  believe  we  are  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  withstand  any  adverse  effect  that 
a  withdrawal  might  engender.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve we  would  gain  In  stature  In  world 
opinion,  rather  than  the  reverse,  by  dolnir 
so,  just  as  I  believe  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  would  appUud  and 
commend  such  action  on  our  part. 

While  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  moral 
issue  involved  In  a  withdrawal  from  Vlet- 

i^'cHK.,.?**"  ''°'  *  '"■  greater  moral  re- 
sponsibility on  our  part  at  stake,  when  to 
remain  can  lead  to  a  devastating  nuclear 
war,  entailing,  as  It  would,  the  posslbUlty  of 
a  virtual  wlplng-out  of  civilization?  Cer- 
tainly, doing  so  will  save  American  lives,  and 
would  leave  the  onus  of  war  upon  others 
The  Soviet  Union's  relation  with  Com- 
munist China  would  not  be  Improved  were 
toe  latter  to  become  too  aggressive  in  AsiSv 
The  Issue  of  war  should  be  aUowed  to  lie 
between  them,  not  with  us. 

Emerson  C.  Ives. 
Pawlino,  N.Y..  February  12, 1966. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb,  31,  1066J 
The  Vixtnam  Commitment 

Secretary  Rusk's  argument  that  the  United 
States  has  an  obligation  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  under  the  1064  SEATO  Treaty 
hinges  on  the  claim  that,  prior  to  American 
intervention,  there  was  an  armed  attack 
from  North  Vietnam,  rather  than  subversion 
Against  subversion,  the  only  American  com- 
mitment in  the  treaty  is  to  consult  the  other 
el^atortes.  "We  have  no  obligation  to  put 
It  down,"  Secretary  Dulles  said  at  the  time. 

But  this  discussion  before  the  Pulbrlght 
committee  U  hardly  worth  nursing,  since  the 
United  States  has  committed  Itself  to  the 
Balgon  Government  unilaterally— without 
real  support  from  many  of  its  SEATO  part- 
ners.   Hie  Issue  la  not  whether  the  United 
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StatM    U    committed,    but    wbether    It    Is 
overcoBunltted . 

The  overcommitment  has  come  In  the 
Johnson  administration's  decision  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  and  send  massive  American 
forcea  Into  South  Vietnam  to  engage  in  of- 
fensive combat.  Until  recently,  the  Amer- 
ican obligation  had  been  simply  to  provide 
economic  aid.  weapons  and  advice  to  a  South 
Vietnamese  Qovernment  that  was  able  and 
willing  to  defend  Itself  and  to  make  the  main 
effort  In  so  doing. 

An  even  more  important  Issue  now  la 
whether  this  commitment  should  be  further 
expanded  by  lifting  the  American  presence 
from  200.000  to  400.000  or  600,000  troops. 
That  move  would  not  only  mean  a  quantum 
Jump  In  escalation,  but  would  fundamen- 
tally alter  the  character  of  the  war.  Such 
escalation  would  turn  the  conflict  Into  an 
American  war  with  South  Vietnamese  auxil- 
iaries. It  would  Implement  an  offensive 
strategy  that.  In  effect,  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  South  Vietnamese  countryside  In 
an  effort  to  annihilate  Vletcong  forcea.  It 
would  mean  an  end  to  the  normal  counter- 
insurgency  approach,  which  hinges  on  de- 
fensive action  to  win  over  the  population, 
protect  the  villages  and  cut  the  guerrillas  off 
from  their  source  of  food  and  recruits  so  that 
they  wither  on  the  vine.  It  would  mean  a 
vastly  Increased  number  of  American  casvial- 
tles  In  an  overmllltarlzatlon  and  over- 
Amerlcanlsatlon  of  what  Is  essentially  a 
Vietnamese  political  conflict. 

A  further  massive  build-up — which  would 
surely  be  matched  by  the  other  side — would 
hinder  the  possibilities  of  a  negotiated  set- 
Tlement.  It  would  probably  result  in  a  new 
military  stalemate  at  a  higher  level  of  com- 
mitment. 

Meanwhile,  with  inflation,  destruction  of 
villages,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional 
refugees  and  Amerlcein  control  of  the  war. 
the  Saigon  Oovemment  and  Its  provincial 
administration  structure  would  lose  author- 
ity, coherence  and  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  Nation's  future. 

The  question  Ls  whether  South  Vietnam  la 
to  be  treated  as  a  friendly  country  or.  In 
effect,  an  enemy  country  to  be  bombed  Into 
submission  with  the  consent  of  Its  unrepre- 
sentative national  government,  and  then  re- 
constructed. Is  the  American  commitment 
the  limited  one  of  helping  a  viable  govern- 
ment or  the  unlimited  one  of  taking  over 
the  war  to  seek  an  American  victory?  And 
will  the  vital  flexibility  needed  to  achieve  a 
compromise  settlement  by  negotiation  be 
enhanced  or  destroyed  by  the  strategy  of 
escalation? 

(From  the  Nation.  Feb.  14,  IM*) 

BVUTTHING  BUT  PXACX 

If  President  Johnson  was  trying  to  emulate 
the  Stephen  Leacock  character  who  jumped 
on  a  horse  and  rode  off  In  all  directions,  his 
Honolulu  conference  could  not  have  been 
better  conceived.  Since  his  election  in  19S4. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  been  Improvising  moves  In 
the  Vietnam  war  for  publicity  effect,  with 
apparently  no  concern  that  each  policy  con- 
tradicts the  preceding  one.  In  perspective, 
the  Honolulu  meeting  will  be  seen  as  merely 
another  venture  In  diplomacy  by  showman- 
ship, a  technique  which  may  work  In  domes- 
tic politics  but  which  is  tU  suited  for  dealing 
With  International  problems. 

To  appreciate  the  full  absurdity  of  the 
Hawaiian  spectacular,  one  must  read  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  joint  communique  and  the 
bombastic  declaration  of  Honolulu,  which  to- 
gether occupy  half  a  newspaper  page.  Such 
a  farrago  of  pompous  nonsense  Is  rarely 
achieved  by  official  proclamation  writers,  who 
generally  manage  to  cloak  duplicity  In  fewer 
words.  In  this  Instance,  obfuscatlon  was 
heightened  by  the  pronouncements  of  the 
principals  before  and  after  the  formal  gath- 
ering.    Mr.  Johnson  prefaced  the  negotia- 


tions with  a  bellicose  speech  in  which  he 
described  his  domestic  opponents,  who  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  majority  In  the  Senate, 
as  a  "group  that  has  always  been  blind  to 
experience  and  deaf  to  hope."  For  his  part, 
the  self-appointed  South  Vietnamese  Pre- 
mier, Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  appealed  at  a  pKJSt- 
confabulatlon  press  conference  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  bombing  to  Haiphong,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  negotiate  or  enter 
a  coalition  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  By  the  end  of  Ifl<J7  he  expects  to  win 
the  glorious  victory  that  for  20  years  has 
eluded  the  French,  the  Americans,  and  his 
own  Vietnamese. 

Ky's  stand  on  negotiations  raises  a  vital 
point.  In  all  his  offers  of  unconditional  dis- 
cussions. President  Johnson  has  never  gone 
beyond  suggestions  that  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  wo\Ud  encounter  no  difficulty  In 
having  Its  views  considered  at  a  peace  con- 
ference. This  was  widely  construed  as  mean- 
ing that  the  NLF  could  attend  as  part  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  delegation,  thus  conform- 
ing to  the  American  position  that  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  was  net  a  civil  war  but  a 
war  of  aggression  waged  against  South  Viet- 
nam by  the  Communists  of  North  Vietnam 
and  China. 

On  February  6,  however.  Ambassador  W. 
Averell  Harrlman,  presumably  speaking  for 
the  administration,  gave  some  ground  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  NU  could  attend  as 
an  Independent  group.  The  obvious  Idea 
was  to  make  a  peace  conference  possible 
without  antagonizing  the  South  Vietnamese 
Oovemment.  Consistent  with  Harrlman's 
move  toward  a  compromise  on  the  question 
of  NLF  representation,  Walter  Llppmann 
(New  Tork  Herald  Tribune.  Feb.  8)  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  President  was 
"talking  turkey"  to  Premier  Ky  In  Honolulu 
and  telling  him  to  "get  ready  for  the  read- 
justment of  U.S.  policy  in  accordance  with 
the  real  military  prospects  in  Vietnam." 
Judging  by  the  outcome,  It  was  Ky  who 
talked  turkey  and.  as  far  as  Mr.  Johnson  Is 
concerned,  the  United  States,  Is  now  com- 
mitted to  conquering  all  of  South  Vietnam 
for  Ky  or  his  successors. 

What  hypnotic  power  does  the  premier  of 
South  Vietnam,  who  came  to  power  by  a 
putsch,  extends  over  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  It  cannot  be  the  specter  of  a 
separate  peace  between  the  Communists  and 
Ky's  government  that  perturbs  Mr.  Johnson, 
for  Ky  has  ruled  that  out  In  the  only  bit  of 
hard  news  that  emerged  from  the  whole 
affair.  A  reasonable  inference  Is  that  Mr. 
Johnson  feels  Ky's  Government  must  be 
shored  up  at  all  costs,  since  another  putsch 
at  this  juncture  would  shatter  the  Image  of 
a  selfless  American  defending  the  Vietnam- 
ese against  Communist  enslavement.  How 
else  explain  why  Mr.  Johnson,  who  Is  so  lion- 
hearted  when  telling  Senators  where  they 
get  off,  lets  the  Vietnamese  generals  dictate 
the  politics  of  a  war  In  which  Americans  are 
doing  the  decisive  fighting  and  paying  all  the 
bUls? 

Promises  of  a  Great  Society  for  Vietnam 
are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.  The 
Vletcong  and  the  peasants  among  whom  they 
live  may  be  harried  from  the  air.  but  they 
hold  three-fourths  of  the  country.  The  NLF 
Is  more  of  a  government  than  the  cabal  in 
Saigon.  The  bomb  detonations  drown  out 
lifr.  Johnson's  promises.  The  gift  that  must 
precede  all  others  Is  peskce,  and  after  Hono- 
lulu that  seems  further  off  than  ever. 

THx  acoNOMics  or  rr 
Every  war  has  Its  economic  aspect,  but 
rarely  Is  savagery  so  well  matched  with  ra- 
pacity as  today  In  Vietnam.  Last  December. 
Takashl  Oka.  a  correspondent  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  reported  that  for  Amer- 
icans "with  the  right  combination  of  patri- 
otism, venturesomeness.  and  hardheaded 
profit  seeking,"  inyestment  in  Vietnam 
could  be  most  rewarding.    The  AID  guar- 


antees American  Investors  up  to  100  percent 
against  losses  through  war.  expropriation. 
Insurrection  and  current  Incontrovertlbllltyl 
and  up  to  75  percent  against  all  other  risks! 
Including  commercial  risks.  So  far  the  boys 
have  been  dong  fine.  Both  the  Monitor  and 
Newsweek — (Jan.  31)  report  20  to  30  percent 
annual  returns  on  Investment  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  received 
a  sour  coDoment  on  this  Idyllic  situation 
from  a  Charleston  lawyer  described  as  a  mod- 
erate to  conservative  Republican  and  a  firm 
believer  In  the  benefits  of  free  enterprise. 
"If  this  Isn't  economic  Imperialism,  whst  Is 
It?"  exclaimed  the  lawyer.  "Since  when  are 
exploiters  guaranteed  against  loss,  entitled 
to  a  return  of  20  percent  or  more?  Are 
such  i>eople  pioneers  or  racketeers?" 

Big  as  wen  as  small  business  follows  the 
flag.  The  two  largest  VS.  banks,  Bank  of 
America  and  Chase  Manhattan,  have  asked 
for  licenses  to  open  branches  In  Saigon,  and 
First  National  City  and  American  Express 
are  also  studying  the  opportunities.  Fifteen 
banks  are  already  operating  In  South  Viet- 
nam, with  the  French  and  British  In  domi- 
nant positions.  While  doing  a  job  on  the 
Vletcong,  shouldn't  we  be  correcting  this  sit- 
uation too?  Henry  M.  Sperry,  a  National 
City  Bank  vice  president,  thinks  we  should. 
After  cordial  visits  with  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  Vietnam  oflBclals,  Sperry 
declared  that  It  would  be  "Illogical"  to  per- 
mit the  French  and  British  to  "monopolize" 
the  banking  business,  because  South  Viet- 
nam's economy  "Is  becoming  more  and  more 
UJS. -oriented." 

And  with  £0  many  big  spenders  around  It 
Is  also  becoming  more  and  more  Inflationary. 
The  Newsweek  story  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  has  been  pouring  vast  amounts 
Into  South  Vietnam — $600  million  a  year  In 
foreign  aid  alone,  or  more  than  one-fourth 
of  that  country's  gross  national  product. 
The  current  $500  million  military  construc- 
tion job  Is  not  being  done  by  organizations 
like  the  Seabees  of  World  War  11— that 
wnsn't  free  enterprise.  A  consortium  of  UJS. 
construction  companies  Is  handling  the  job 
this  time,  with  a  payroll  that  will  rise  to 
65.000. 

Of  course  If  the  Vletcong  should  win  the 
war  end  get  back  their  own  country,  the 
boom  would  collapse.  But  the  American 
business  community  Is  confldent  that  noth- 
ing so  calamitous  will  be  allowed  to  take 
place.  As  one  big  construction  official  said, 
"Johnson  certainly  wouldn't  build  all  this 
for  the  Communists." 

am  roa  whom? 

If  nothing  else,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conmalttee  hearings  on  Vietnam  are 
making  painfully  clear  how  hard  It  Is  to  get 
a  sensible  response  from  a  bureaucrat.  David 
Bell,  the  Administrator  of  AID,  told  Senator 
J.  W.  FuLBRiOHT's  group  that  the  $2.7  billion 
In  economic  aid  pimiped  Into  Saigon's  cor- 
rupt economy  since  1954  has  left  the  country 
In  "much  better"  condition,  with  "consid- 
erable agricultural  Improvement" — although 
In  the  next  breath  he  had  to  admit  that  Viet- 
nam, which  used  to  be  the  rice  bowl  of  south- 
east Asia  and  as  such  a  great  exporter  of  the 
conamodlty,  now  Is  in  such  terrible  economic 
shape  that  It  must  Import  $21  mUllon  worth 
of  rice  each  year.  To  some  extent,  of  course, 
this  Is  because  U,S.  troops  and  airmen  have 
burned  their  rlceflelds.. 

Bell  said  he  felt  that  the  AID  program 
had  done  a  lot  of  good.  For  whom?  For  the 
Saigon  crooks?  For  the  North  Vietnamese? 
Bell  admitted  that  one  of  AID'S  very  signifi- 
cant problems  Is  the  ease  with  which  Vlet- 
cong agents  can  go  Into  stores  In  South  Viet- 
nam, buy  U.S-8upplled  medicines  and  gro- 
ceries, and,  with  a  little  cautious  dodglngi, 
take  them  to  North  Vietnam  or  even  China. 
The  Saigon  merchants.  Imbued  with  the 
patriotism  w«  hear  so  much  about,  will  sell  to 
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uyone,  especially  If  he  Is  willing  to  pay 
black-market  prices  for  the  goods  we  gave 
their  transient  rulers  for  nothing.  Senator 
^OBSTH  Clark  pointed  out  that  more  than 
10  years  ago  President  Elsenhower  Insisted 
thst  economic  aid  to  Vietnam  be  dependent 
on  the  reform  of  the  Government.  Had  this 
policy  been  followed?  No.  Bell  conceded.  It 
bsdnt. 

Sometimes  the  cheerful  recitation  of  multl- 
blUlon-dollar  mistakes  brought  pained  out- 
cries from  Senators  who  cannoit  understand 
luch  smug  waste.  "There  Is  a  $37  billion 
bscklog  of  unmet  needs  In  communities  In 
this  country."  Albkrt  Gobx  remarked,  "yet 
this  year  alone  we  will  spend  half  of  that  In 
netnam."  Yes.  said  Bell,  and  that's  too  bad; 
but  he  thought  Gore  might  be  overlooking 
the  brighter  side,  which  Is  that  Korea  has 
•ent  a  division  of  troops  to  the  war.  (He 
(tld  this  In  earnest,  as  If  he  did  not  mean  to 
mislead,  as  If  he  could  not  see  the  shining 
Irony  of  It — that  we  have  two  divisions  of 
US.  troops  stationed  In  Korea,  whence  one 
division  of  their  troops  come  to  our  assist- 
ance.) 

It  Is  not  likely,  with  the  administration 
•umchly  resisting  any  conve«aatlon  with 
the  American  people,  that  mi^oh  Informa- 
tion of  consequence  will  come  put  of  these 
hearings.  Indirectly,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  suppress  neWB  Is  already 
having  the  desired  and  expected  reaction — 
I  flmry  of  exposes  by  newsmen  such  as  the 
Washington  Star's  Richard  Crltchfleld.  four 
of  whose  articles  from  Saigon  placed  In  the 
EicoRB  by  Sentaor  Clark  gave  the  first  ses- 
•lon  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Its 
only  meaty  Information.  '"Klough  the 
United  States  has  spent  blUlons  In  Vietnam, 
It  has  Invested  only  $4  million  In  land  reform' 
from  1954  to  1960,  nothing  from  1960  to  1965 
and  U  spending  only  $1  million  thU  year  " 
writes  Crltchfleld.  "The  United  States  gives 
goods,  the  goods  are  sold  to  people  with 
money  to  buy  them  and  the  m©ney  goes  to 
support  the  war.  But  the  effect  Is  to  nour- 
ish an  urban  economy  In  which  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  prosper  but  does  almost 
nothing  to  Improve  the  life  of  80  percent  of 
the  peasant  population." 

It  would  take  Ptjlbright's  gr<>tip  3  hours 
to  drag  that  much  Information  out  of  a  man 
Uke  Bell,  and  then  It  would  loome  forth 
wrapped  In  misleading  excuses.  Crltchfield 
U  not  the  only  reporter  on  the  scent.  Rich- 
art  Harwood  Of  the  Washington  Post  writes, 
«  the  total  AID  package  of  more  than 
MOO  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  less 
than  $2  million  Is  earmarked  for  schools  and 
Khool   supplies    in    the   villages,    only   $i  l 

^  .^'"^  ""^'  '^***'"  "ytems.  »l  8  million 
«  8000  rural  self-help  projectal.  $12.8  mU- 
ira  for  public  health,  and  $5.8  mlUlon  for 
^ricultural  development.  The  total  for 
^  projects— about  $34  million— Is  less 
^  the  $27  million  AID  wUl  Invest  this 
w  in  a  desperate  effort  by  the  national 
met  force  to  curb  the  misuse  of  U.S.  aid 
V^etc^n'***^  "»e  flow  of  contraband  to  the 
TThla  kind  of  tough  honesty,  which  Is  seen 
M^  tT"'!?"'^  frequency  In  the  American 

^und'Sf  "^e  ,°f,.„^'»-''^«raUoq  .  witnesses 


eif^;>5"Y^"'  ^'•-  Preslddit,  I  sug- 
sest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

^TTje^legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidflttt,  I  ask 
2«^ous  consent  that  the  Order  for 
"^quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

CbSL  f ^Fu^^^Q  OFFICER  (Mr. 
^w  in  the  chair).  Wlth9ut  objec- 
"on,  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  highly  commend  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  the  brilliant  speech  he  has 
just  made.  In  which  I  associate  myself 
not  only  in  cormectlon  with  his  policy 
statement  on  foreign  policy  but  also  in 
connection  with  his  legal  analysis  of  the 
situation. 

Later  In  the  week,  I  shall  supplement 
his  speech  with  a  further  answer  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Mr.  Ball  in  connection 
with  their  allegations  tliatrthe  SEATO 
Treaty,  in  some  way,  somehow,  is  sup- 
posed to  Justify  the  unconstitutional  and 
Illegal  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  shall  also  make  that  speech  for  the 
benefit  of  the  delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  say  that 
I  enthusiastically  support  the  general 
policy  expressed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  in  his 
proposals  for  seeking  to  obtain  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  war.  For  a  long 
time,  I  have  stated  that  it  cannot  be 
settled  on  any  bilateral  negotiation  basis 
between  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  on  the  one  hand  and  North 
Vietnam  on  the  other.  It  must  be  settled 
with  multilateral  negotiations,  with  the 
noncombatant  nations  sitting  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  making  clear  to  the  com- 
batants that  negotiations  will  have  to 
be  arranged  through  third  party  in- 
tervention. 

I  am  satisfied  that  unless  that  course 
of  action  is  followed,  the  odds  are  In 
favor  of  the  United  States  going  down  in 
history  as  being  more  responsible  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  for  leading 
mankind  into  a  third  world  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived on  the  subject  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  the  article  by  Jean  Facou- 
ture,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Review  of  Books  for  March.  Mr.  Facou- 
ture  is  author  of  "Vietnam  Between  Two 
Truces."  He  also  wrote  a  biography  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  a  book  on  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954.  He  was  on  the  staff 
of  General  Leclerc  In  1945  and  was  a 
correspondent  In  Vietnam  for  Le  Monde. 
H^s  now  a  fellow  of  the  Center  for  Near 
Eastern  Studies  at  Harvard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Portland.  Oreo., 
February  18. 1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Washinffton,  D.C.: 

Suggest  Imposing  economic  blockade  on 
countries  supplying  North  Vietnam.  Keep 
up  the  good  work 

Georgia  Lee  Hardt, 
Chairman,  HOW  {Housewives  Opposing 
War). 
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Portland,  Oreo.. 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  hopes  of  American  honor  and  world 
survival  rest  upon  you  and  your  brave  col- 
leagues. 

Ralph  and  Phoebe  Frizsman. 


ET7GENZ,  ORKG., 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Tti&nk.  God  for  this  great  service  you  are 
doing  for  us,  the  American  people. 

DoBis  and  Windsor  Calkuts. 

Albant.  Oreo., 
„       ^  February  18, 1966. 

Hon.  Watne  E.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  BuildiTig, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Vfe  wish  to  commend  you  for  the  courage 
with  which  you  are  pursuing  your  convic- 
tions regarding  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
we  are  in  complete  agreement  with  you  and 
pray  that  you  wUl  be  given  the  strength  to 
pursue  this  vital  service  to  your  coimtry. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldred  T.  Cobb. 

MEDroRo,  Oreo., 

c^_  ^      „  February  18,1966. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  outspoken  opposition  of  our  \mfortu- 
nate  Vietnam  policy  makes  you  one  of  the 
most  Important  men  In  public  life.  Stay 
with  It. 

Jameson  D.  Selleck. 

Portland,  Oreo., 
February  19, 1966 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

While  at  variance  with  you  on  many  occa- 
sions, I  wholeheartedly  support  your  attitude 
toward  our  position  In  Vietnam.  Speaking 
only  as  a  private  citizen  I  feel  compelled  to 
make  my  views  known.  As  a  Marine  Corps 
veteran  of  World  War  II  and  an  off.and-6n 
member  of  the  American  Legion  mji  attitude 
is  undoubtedly  unpopular  with  maSy  former 
and  current  comrades  and  friends.  However 
I  feel  I  must  make  my  personal  views  known 
to  the  one  person  who  In  my  estimation 
makes  more  sense  and  Is  doing  more  to  try 
1.  w  *  **^"t  a  reasonable  solution,  or  en- 
Ughtment  at  least.  In  our  current  situation. 

Dale  Josephson, 

EnoQTE,  Ouxi., 

„        ^      February  18, 1966. 

Senator  Watne  Morse,  -  ^'"o. 

Senate  Office  Building, ' 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Complete  support  for  your  view  Please 
send  copies  of  recent  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings.    Thanks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Culvie. 

Portland,  Ore».. 
c       ^      _  February  18. 1968. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

You  spoke  well  our  sentiments  exactly  to 
the  general  today.    Great  going.    Keep  It  up. 
Al  and  Lois  Balteau. 

Portland,  Greg., 
February  18. 1966 
Senator  Watne  Morse,  -  ^"">. 

Washingtbn,  D.C.: 
I  am  very  proud  of  you. 

Eb*ERT  Hoover. 

Minneapolis,  Minm., 

February  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse  of  Oregon 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  fellow  teacher  I  admire  your 
courage  on  behalf  of  labor  and  your  opposi- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  fiasco.    You  are  a  man 
I  would  like  to  be. 
Fraternally, 

Oboroe  J.  ACKO. 
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Portland,  Okko.. 
February  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watkx  Mobsk, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Support  your  stand  on  Vietnam  100  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Mox. 

Junction  Cttt,  Okxo., 

February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moaax, 
Waahinffton,  B.C. 

DsAK  Sa :  Congratulations  on  your  stand  on 
Vietnam. 

Clakenck  M.  Mokx. 


Portland,  Orsc.,  February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watns  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Fully  support  your  fight  to  bring  peace  to 
Vietnam. 

FKANKFULLn. 


Portland,  Oreo.,  February  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watnr  Morss, 
Washington,  DC: 

You  are  doing  a  superb  job.    We  endorse 
you  completely. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roarr  D.  Oolouan. 

EuoRNR.  Orco.,  February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watnr  Morsx. 
Se-nate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Behind    you.      Insist    on    McNamara    In 
public  hearing. 

Dorotbt  Danm . 

Portland,  Orxo..  February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washirmton,  B.C.: 

As  an  Oregon  Republican  I  support  you 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Orubxr. 


Portland,  Orko., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 

Washington,  B.C.: 
Ten   thousand   percent  support   Vietnam 

sanity  fight. 

Waltxr  Francis, 
Tina  Michakl, 
Pxtxk  Simcich. 

Portland  Orxo., 
February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Room  417.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Respectrully  urge  you  have  at  Friday's 
Senate  hearings  the  11  Interim  reports  Issued 

•  by  the  International  Control  Commission  be- 

*  tween  1964  and  1960.    Bless  you. 

Mr.  Mason  Drukman. 

Corvallis,  Orsg., 
February  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Ask  Rusk  bow  many  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  killed  or  captured  In  the  current 
fighting. 

KxRMrr  RoRDx. 

# 

Portland,  Orko., 
February  17. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mous, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Tou  have  my  vote  of  confidence  on  Viet- 
nam.   Keep  up  your  knowledgeable  convlc- 
^^^on.       Opposition     Is     using     emotionally 
charged  language  that  Is  Johnson  programed. 

t).  MXXXKX, 

Encyclopaedia  BHtannica  FUnu. 


Portland,  Orxg., 
February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

After  reading  the  Journal  "Viet  War  Row 
Bolls  In  Senate"  continue  the  fight  and  get 
this  question  for  debate  onto  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.    Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Frederick  G.  Rnx. 

MEDroRD,  Orxo., 
February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  against  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Edward  Sickub,  M J). 

Sattsauto,  Caut.. 

February  21. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Applaud  your  coiirageous  forthright  stand 
on  Vietnam.  Please  continue  your  noble 
effort.     Many  people  support  you. 

Robert  Fricx. 


Mount  Vernon,  N.Y., 

February  21, 1966. 
Senators  Morsx  and  Fdlbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

We   admire   you,   support   you,   love   you. 
Please  continue  your  valiant  peac^  efforts. 
Elainx  and  Richard  Kuntz. 

Pbincxton,  N.J., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Rusk  stated  this  morning  that  we  are  not 
fighting  communism.  I  thought  we  were. 
Can  that  be  explained  to  the  public  more 
fully? 

Natalix  M.  Carroll. 

ToLXDo,  Ohio, 
February  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Hearings  Committee, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Ask  Riisk  why.  If  Hanoi  Is  a  motivation 
power  behind  the  Vletcong,  why  don't  we 
bomb  It  and  stop  that  povrer.  Also  ask  him 
If  free  elections  are  held  In  South  Vietnam 
and  It  goes  Communist  then  what  do  we  do? 
I  agree  with  you  completely  and  hope  you 
can  convince  enough  of  Congress  to  vote  the 
pending  appropriation  bill  down. 

DXNNIS  BxrNzx. 


PAscAootTLA,  Miss., 

February  18, 1966. 
Watnx  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations  for  your  courageous  stand 
toward  public  review  of  our  Vietnam  fiasco. 
It  would  be  more  desirable  for  us  to  fight 
pinks  and  fiscal  Irresponsibility  In  Washing- 
ton. 

John  Smith. 

PirrsBUSGH,  Pa., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  L.  Morsx, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Tou  are  voicing  the  sentiments  of  millions. 
More  power  to  you.  Senator,  and  thank  Ood 
we  have  you. 

Frank  J.  Schorr. 

Fort  Laxtdxroalx,  Fla., 

February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  B.C.: 
We  back  you  100  percent  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robxrt  L.  Bowman. 


Febrmry  21,  me 

Nxw  York,  N.Y.. 
February  is,  1968 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  are  1.000  percent  behind  you.  Please 
continue  to  fight  for  freedom  for  Vietnam 
You  are  tnily  the  voice  of  the  liberal  in  thi 
United  States. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Schredei. 

Seattle,  Wash., 
February  18, 1968 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Sejiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  foreign  relation* 
hearings.  The  spectacle  of  the  most  powerful 
Nation  waging  undeclared  war  on  a  little  one 
Is  absolutely  dlsgvistlng. 

George  P.  Hill. 


\ 


Jamaica,  N.Y., 
February  18, 196S. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Caucus  Room, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

The   gratitude   and   admiration  for  your 
courage,  sincerity,  and  frankness.    Carry  on. 
Anne  M.  CoRBrrr. 

NewOrleans.La., 
FeirirafyH,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Caucus  Room, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Ask  Secretary  Rusk  why  dldnt  we  liupea 
Cuba  as  we  said  we  would.  Why  haven't  we 
gone  Into  Cuba  as  we  have  gone  Into  Viet- 
nam? I  think  Cuba  Is  Just  as  Important 
or  more  so.  I  will  be  listening  to  TV  for 
you  to  ask  these  questions.  I  think  they  tn 
highly  important. 

L.  G.  Shearon. 

Detroit,  Mich., 
February  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:!  listened  on  TV  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee  Investigating  Vietnam  and  I 
believe  that  you  among  all  those  who  spoke 
met  the  issue  squarely.  The  President,  I 
believe,  has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  Coo- 
grees  In  sending  American  troops  to  Viet- 
nam and  committing  American  resources  to 
Vietnam  In  other  countries  with  congres- 
sional approval. 

John  J.  Sullivak. 

SCARSDALE,  NY., 

February  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 
We  support  your  cry.    What  can  we  do? 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Feldmam. 

Miami,  Fla., 
February  18, 1969. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Watched  you  yesterday,  today.  Ood  Wees 
you.  Don't  stop.  Six  and  one-half  yesn 
Army,  15  years  police  sergeant.  Love  Amer- 
ica.   Repeat  don't  stop. 

Jack  Atwooo. 

Nxw  York,  N.Y., 
February  18. 19S9. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  criticism  of  John- 
son administration  war  hawks.  Vletnsn 
war  Is  a  dlsgracefiil  chapter  of  Amerlcsn 
history,  should  be  stopped  Immedlstely. 
Most  Americans  support  yoiir  position.  K«P 
up  good  work. 


Febrmry  21  ^  1966 
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N4i  York,  N.Y. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  fully  support  your  effotte  to  stop  the 
brutalizliig  and  dehumanizing  Vietnam  war. 
May  you  succeed  In  these  efforts. 

Dr.  and  Eric  Riss. 

Nxw  Yo$K,  N.Y., 
Febn^ry  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx,  I  > 

Washington,  B.C.:  J 

Keep  up  your  fight  agalnsi'our  commit- 
ments to  40  countries. 

Harbt  TJ.  Morrisset. 

San  Dixg6^  Calif. 
FebnMry  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

1  beUeve  In  your  philosophy.  Thank  you 
nry  much  from  the  60  people  at  Gue  Ranch. 

joceltn  gce. 

North  Haven,  Conn., 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

This  Is  our  first  fan  message  though  we 

have  all  along  supported  your  poeltlon  on 

Vietnam.    Your  televised   preeentatlon   was 

great.    You  have  our  support   100  percent. 

James  and  Haox  McNkal. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
FebruAfy  18,  1966. 
Senator  Mobse, 
Washington,  B.C.  I 

Tour  Honor:  You  are  the  best  man  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  protect  Ins  but  where 
la  my  son  now?    He  Joined  tli«  Army  at  17. 

Qua  Qkvzo. 

RlVERT(^K,  N.J., 
February  18,  1966. 
Senators  Morsx  and  Fulbrioht, 
CongresHonal  Investigating  Opmmittee, 
Vashington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  Vietnam  policy 
investigation.  I  also  agree  completely  with 
your  reservations  about  thlaj  confilct.  Go 
to  it.  • 

Pau4  T.  Martin. 

ATLAlttA,  Ga., 
.  ^  »      „  rebruk^  18.  1966. 

Senator  Watne  Morsx,  ^ 

Care  of  Senator  Fulbxight, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Jfany  Georgians  are  proud  of  you  both. 
Ood  save  America. 

James  Epps  Moodt. 

BaooKLtK,  N.T., 
-.„  .     „  FelMiiary  18. 1969. 

Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

P^^^.y°^  ■*=""**•    Humij.    MoRss  for 

Znlt^t  ^°^'    °°^^  ^^^*  "•  °°*  ™y 

^.  a.  Lewis. 

Orlxan  \  Mass., 

s,„.t      ^  Fcbruory  18.  1966. 

Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
"We  O^ce  Building,  , 

Washington,  B.C.:  \ 

«to?nJ?f*°«^'"'''  °'^°''*  classUate,  whether 
Sfn?.""?  P**"'^^  consistent  with 
tti^h.r*^'  ^  °'^  '«  **^^  We  are  not 
°^Wng  unchristian  soldiers  as  to  war  and 

hSn^i^-  ."^"°**  ''•«"•  ""  your  enemy 
J^rs  feed  him.  if  he  thirsts  give  him  U> 
°™»E.  then  you  wUl   be  heaiplng  coals  of 

S.^.'liL''*'^  ■"  ^ -^l  '"^°«-  senator 
*«o«aE  u«p  up  ths  good  work. 

AXELi  B.  OxATnc. 

cxn — aae— Part  s 
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Nxw  York,  N.Y.. 
February  18. 1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thank  you  for  expressing  views  of 
millions  of  patriotic  Americans  about  Viet- 
nam and  exposing  shameless  falsehoods  we 
have  been  told. 

E.  D.  Williams. 

4  

San  Matxo,  Calit., 

February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Utmost  thanks  and  respect  to  you  for  help- 
ing shed  light  on  this  ridiculous  situation. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Belkin. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Future  generations  of  America  will  thank 
you  for  opposing  our  misguided  action  In 
Vietnam. 

Milton  J.  Polissar. 

Ogdxn,    Utah, 
February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

We  are  behind  you  all  the  way  In  our 
struggle  In  Vietnam. 

Justin   F.   Grovxb, 
K.  M.  Geover. 

Chicago,  III., 
February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Bulding, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Please  dont  end  hearings.    Find  more  wit- 
nesses.   Don't  abandon  us  now.    Keep  going. 
Mrs.  Stuart  Horne. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Chambers, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Strongly  support  Senate  hearings  and  urge 
continued  efforts  to  end  this  morally  and 
militarily  Indefensible  war. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Warn. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  18.  1986. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsb, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Bravo  to  you.  Please  keep  opposing  this 
undeclared  war. 

Dixie  Berrt. 

Elizabeth,  N.J., 
February  18.  1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Best  wishes  on  your  efforts  tor  peace  In 
Vietnam. 
i  Benjamin  Oelsand. 

MADisoir,  TKnn.. 
February  18,  1968. 
Senator  WATm  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Your  fearless  voice  gratefully  heard  by 
many.    Please  continue  fight. 

OXNK  Stalxt. 

Maxtvuxe,  Tenn., 

February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Seruxte  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

You  are  a  valuable  man.  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  courage  and  good  Judgment. 

HOOH   TOAXUK. 


OAiJua,  Maink, 
Febniorf  18, 1998. 
Senator  WATin  Moisb. 
Senate  Office  Building,  ^ 

Washington.  B.C.: 

You  are  certainly  correct  In  your  state- 
ment that  the  American  people  do  not  want 
war,  but  they  feel  helpless.  Eight  to  ten 
percent  of  oiu-  people  who  are  abnormal 
mentally  may  crave  any  kind  of  excitement, 
but  power  Is  extremely  dangerous  to  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  neuveau  rlche.  It  Is  often 
abtised.  Our  country  has  not  learned  to  use 
Its  power  correctly  and  there  are  those  per- 
sons In  Washington  In  that  category.  The 
tremendous  power  of  one  of  our  lobbies  de- 
termined on  war  with  China  Is  another  factor 
which  win  push  the  way.  This  war  makes 
Just  as  much  sense  as  does  the  queen  In 
Alice  In  Wonderland  when  she  screams  "off 
with  her  head."  Keep  up  your  good  work  for 
the  sake  of  America  and  Its  people.  They 
are  worth  It. 

L.  Muschie  Todd. 

Hexshet,  Pa., 
February  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Just  back  from  Philippines.  Agree  with 
with  you.  Militarists  selfishly  motivated. 
Need  hearings. 

John  M.  Humx. 

Denver,  Colo., 
Fcbrtiory  18. 1986. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Bravo.  Continue  the  good  fight  on  Viet- 
nam. You  have  my  wholehearted  support. 
The  hope  of  this  Nation  rests  with  you. 

William  Hannah. 

Toledo,  Ohio, 
„       ^      „  February  18,  1988. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon.  UJS.  Senate?^ 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  support  your  recently  expressed  eight- 
man  poUcy  differences  with  General  Taylor 
and  the  administration.    Congratulations. 
J.  McLcod  Little. 

Oak  Park,  III., 
February  18,  1988. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  brave  and  en. 
lightened  attack  on  the  warmongers.  Your 
diunb  opposition  again  demonstrates  the  old 
proverb  that  a  fool  defends  his  mistakes 
while  a  wise  man  correcU  his  errors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hxnbicks. 

Mxdland,  Mich., 
February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thanks  for  defending  the  Constitution  and 
for  your  antiwar  efforts.    Please  keep  it  up. 
Committxe  for  Pxacx. 

TOPEKA,  KaNS., 

February  18,  1986. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 
We  are  with  you  all  the  way. 

Lester  Silk. 

Kingman,  Ariz., 
February  18,  1986. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Seruite  Foreign  Relations  Bearing, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Please  ask  Secretary  Rusk  If  the  admlnls- 
tratkm  U  wlUlng  to  bav*  Nn>>VletcoDg  m 
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weU  M  Hanoi  reprcMatatlvM  sit  at  Vietnam 
oonXervncfl  table.    Thank  you. 

John  F.  MAcPHOaoir. 

KiNOSTOM,   Pa.. 
February  18.  1988. 
Hon.  Watms  MoaaK. 

Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Greatly  admire  your  attitude  committee 
beartngs  ae  covered  by  NBC-TV.  Major  yet 
untouched  subject  U.S.  bUUon-doUar  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  arsenal.  Tactlc&l  nuclear 
artillery  ammunition  Is  available  according 
to  past  Executive  reports.  Why  could  not 
this  type  of  nuclear  power  be  used  at  onoe 
until  North  Vietnam  sees  (utility  of  con- 
tinuing conflict? 

American  lives  are  worth  saving  now. 
Respectfully, 

John  H.  Uhl. 

OWKNSBORO.  Kt.. 

February  18.  1968. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsc. 
SeTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

ScNAToa:  I  have  been  very  concerned  about 
our  assisting  Britain  In  defeating  the 
Rhodeslan  Government  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  British  are  shipping  supplies  to 
North  Vietnam.  Why  do  we  spend  so  much 
money,  men,  and  material  In  South  Vietnam 
under  the  pretext  of  trying  to  free  one  small 
nation  while  enslaving  even  a  smaller  one. 
Would  you  please  ask  Secretary  Rusk  about 
this,  ni  be  watching.  I  have,  do,  and  will 
continue  to  support  you  100  percent. 

Ownr  HxMsawt. 

Los  Angxlxs,  Caut., 

February  18,  1968. 
Senator  Watnt  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  stand  behind  you.  Vietnam  hearings 
beneficial.  Youth  must  be  saved.  War  must 
stop. 

Ida  McsBiNon. 

DsTBorr,  ICicR., 
February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watitk  ICoasB, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  for  expressing  the  view- 
point of  most  American  people.  We  need 
more  Senators  like  you. 

Mrs.  Hklxn  Hammond. 

Drraorr,  Mich., 
February  18,  1986. 
Senator  Watni  IfnMB, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  us  ar«  sleeping 
better  because  of  youir  courage  and  that  of 
Senator  Pul^right.    Please  prevail. 

p.    BUTLXa. 

LiMcouf  Pauc.  Kich., 

February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watnz  Mobsx, 
[Washington.  D.C.: 

Ood  bleas  you.  Senator  Moass,  for  the 
wonderf\il  words  you  are  speaking  out  for  us 
American  people.  We  are  praying  for  you 
every  day  and  night.  Ood  give  you  strength 
to  go  on  and  others  like  you. 

Mrs.  Joscthink  Saluotti. 

ToNKxms,  N.T., 
February  18.  1986. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsk, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Washington,  DC: 

DiAA  Sa:  More  power  to  you  In  your  fight 
agaliut  the  Johiuon  war  and  Taylor,  et  al. 
The  only  way  we  wUl  ever  win  this  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  by  losing  It. 

Cmamlmb  O.  MxTMi,  8r. 
m.    .  il  .j.;Js: 


San  Pbancisco,  Caut., 

February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsx, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

All  people  who  support  the  values  of  free- 
dom and  humanity  applaud  your  noble  spirit. 

RicRASo  R.  Holt. 

J.P.K.  INTCRNATIONAI.  AllI>ORT,  N.T., 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watns  Morsk, 
Washington,  DC: 

Bravo  and  congratulations.  Support  your 
views,  keep  up  the  good  work. 

D.  M.  Tuckxr, 
Pilot,  Trans  Caribbean  Airtpays. 

West  Palm  Bkacr,  Pla., 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Please  ask  supporters  of  Vietnam  killing 
bow  they  relate  this  to  their  churchgolng. 
Annxttb  Robkktb. 

TtJCSON,  Ariz., 
February  18. 1968. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  wholeheartedly  support  your  coura- 
geous stand  In  current  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearing.  All  truly  patriotic 
Americans  should  be  grateful  for  your  ra- 
tional analysis  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Rot  M.  Emrich, 
Robkrt    M.    Kalpach. 

HORMOZ  M.  MAHMOtTD, 

Carl  T.  Pomizttka, 
Department  of  Physics, 

University  of  Arizona. 

Enolkwood,  N.J.. 
February  18, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnk  Morsk, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

You  are  America's  hero  and  savior,  re- 
markable man. 

Mrs.  A.  Maiwald. 

Bkrkxlxt,  Calit., 
February  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mblsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

I  support  your  stand  on  Vietnam.  If  nei- 
ther North.  South  Vietnam  are  sovereign 
states,  how  can  any  nation  claim  treaty  ob- 
ligations to  either  of  them? 

Sam  Wainwright. 


San  Josk.  Calit., 
February  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  welcome  your  frank  and  persistent 
questioning  of  the  administration  South 
Vietnam  policies.  We  wish  California  had  a 
Senator  of  your  courage  and  patriotism. 

RAm,  PiMXNTKL. 


Nkw  York,  NY., 
FeOrtiary  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mosax. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Weuhington,  D.C.: 

Why  Isnt  McNamara  on  as  a  witness  and 
why  hasn't  a  committee  gone  to  Pelplng? 
Mao  Tse-tung  Is  not  a  despicable  character. 
Having  lived  In  Pelplng  for  26  years  and 
knowing  the  Premier  of  China,  we  know  that 
he  and  Chou  en  Lai  are  not  despicable  char- 
acters but  are  Interested  In  the  National  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  are  not  Inter- 
ested Itt  war  with  the  United  States. 

Miss  DiUBKr  Bavrm. 


I  AsBURT  Park,  N.J., 

J^ebruary  18. 1988. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Millions  of  Americans  are  grateful  and 
bless  you  for  yotur  valiant  efforts  for  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

L.  &  H.  MANUTACTURINa, 

Louis  Rubkl, 

President. 

Oklahoma  Citt,  Okla., 

February  18.1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsk, 
Washington,  DC: 

Deeply  appreciate  your  views  on  Vietnam. 
You  have  grateful  support  here. 

Mrs.  Prancxs  Pixrci. 

Nkw  York,  NY., 
February  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

You  have  stated  your  views  this  morning 
In  an  articulate  and  lucid  manner.  It  is  my 
hope  that  you  gain  more  support  for  your 
position  as  you  have  gained  mine. 

Elizabeth  L.  Packer, 
Mother,  HousvHfe,  Teacher. 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Though  not  of  your  constituency  we  feel 
compelled  to  express  ovu-  gratitude  for  your 
persistent  attempts  to  arouse  the  conscience 
of  all  Americans,  we  regret  that  there  are  not 
more  Senators  who  are  vrllling  to  speak  so 
honestly,  nevertheless  we  want  you  to  know 
there  are  other  Americans  who  ^hare  your 
concern. 

Okorok  Bowen  and  Paul  Sontag. 


Nrw  York,  N.Y.. 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

It  was  encouraging  to  know  you  Intend  to 
do  what  you  can  to  place  a  reluctant  Senste 
on  record  In  regard  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Edward  M.  Collins. 

PraminoRam,  Mass., 

February  18,  196$. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Ask  Secretary  Rusk  what  Hanoi's  escalat- 
ing was  that  in  turn  makes  us  escalate. 
Good  luck. 

Mrs.  Athur  Crowx. 

New  York.,  NY.. 
February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Yottr  cotirage  in  seeking  peace  and  chal- 
lenging military  cant  is  deeply  appreciated. 

Thank  you, 

John  Duttt. 

RrvKxsiDX.  Calif., 
February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse, 
Investigating  Committee, 
Washington,  DC: 

Ask  Investigating  committee  why  they  go 
3,000  mUes  away  to  fight  the  Communist 
when  tbey  wont  fight  them  when  they  are 
all  arotwd  us  here. 

Mrs.  Callik  Dobkns. 


February  21,  1966 
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'   Sacramento,  (^alit., 

Februa\li  ■'*<  ■"**• 
Senator  Watnk  Morsx, 
1}.S.  Senate, 
Washiiigton,  D.C.: 

We  want  you  to  know  that  We  are  behind 
you  in  your  opposition  against  the  senseless 
ud  useless  war  In  Vietnam.       ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  fi  Runxlx. 

Birmingham,  IMich., 

Februa^  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsk, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Uy  congratulations  to  you  01^  your  stand 
yesterday  with  General  Taylor  Ask  Taylor 
where  our  peace  and  freedom  of  choice  Is 
drafting  our  childless  fathers  t^  fight  this 
jtupld  war.  | 

I  Dawson. 


Campbxix. 

February  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
WnMngton.  DC: 

Why  not  try  prayer  to  alml^ftty  Ood  In 
your  sessions. 

Rev.  Haro^  Beeson. 

La  Honda,  <  ^V^lit., 
Februaiy  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsk, 
VS.  Senate. 
WasKington,  D.C.: 

Admire  your  courageous  sta^  re  Viet- 
nam involvement. 

Sincere  beet  wishes, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Mc^xjmabjm. 

Dallas,  *rxx., 
February  18.1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Moksx, 
Senate  Committeee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Woihington,  D.C.:  I 

Suggest  asking  Dean  Rusk  what  effect  Red 
China  admittance  to  the  Unittd  Nations 
would  have  on  ending  Vietnam  war. 

Carl  Brannin. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
Februarif  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  get  into  hearing  record  'oKA  arti- 
cle, Christian  Science  Monitor,  January  26, 
denying  consensus  behind  Ky. 

John  W.  Dark,  Jr. 


Jl 

rd  C 


Q AINESVILLK,  I  fLA . . 

February  18. 1966. 
senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Washington,  D.C.; 

Congratulations  and  our  hoarliftelt  thanks 
w  your  courageous  stand  in  tfte  hearings 
of  tlie  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Brent  Wallis. 

Hklen  WalljS. 

Jamks  SajovHO 

Michael  Gki^m. 

William    Ghhknrood. 

Patricia  MoQann. 

Orkat  Palls,  Mont., 
Q,„..„  .,„  Februarj/.  f8.  1966. 

^nator  Watnk  Morse,  ' 

Washington,  DC  ■ 

"oSV^^^car""*-    ^--^  yf« '- mil- 

Mrs.  P.  litlTCHELL. 


Los  Angeles,   C^^h' 

f  "-tor  w.tne  Morse   '■''''"^' "' ''"''• 
Sfwte  Office  Building, 
'•shington,  D.C  ■ 

^^^^J''  '^'"^   America's   ^^lenoe. 
"P«M  our  hopes  and  needs  tt)  stop  war. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  MrxRsoN. 


Loe  Angxlxs,  Calif., 

February  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Don't  weaken,  stress  Vietnam  one  coun- 
try we're  outsiders.  Start  negotiations  In- 
cluding Vletcong  now. 

Jxrrt  Scknitzer  and  Pamilt. 

Flushing,  Mich., 

February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsx, 
Senate  Hearing  Committee. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Honorablk  Senator  Morsk:  I  enjoy  hear- 
ing your  comments  on  Vietnam  and  I  agree 
with  you.     I  only  have  one  fault  with  you 
that  you  are  not  the  Senator  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.   William  Mazzarrk. 

Bakxrsfield.   Calif., 

February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk. 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Public  has  your  bcusklng.  Demand  why 
Nationalist  China  not  allowed  to  fight. 

Jack  M.  WnrrK. 

La  Jolla,   Calif., 

February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  push  Idea  United  Nations  not  United 
States  must  become  policing  agency  of  world. 
Congratulations. 

Mrs.   Ctrus  Pachter. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsk.  ^ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator:  I  have  four  questions  that 
I  would  like  Mr.  Rusk  to  confirm. 

1.  How  weak  could  this  war  in  Vietnam 
make  our  country  over  a  period  of  1  or  2 
years? 

2.  How  many  thousands  of.j3ur  boys  lives 
would  be  taken? 

3.  How  could  we  possibly  excavate  a  war 
of  this  kind  with  no  allies? 

4.  Is  it  true  that  a  President  can  make  a 
mistake? 

Mrs.  S.  EucLm. 

WOODBXJBT,    CONW., 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsk, 
Congressional  Hearings, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  ask  under  what  conditions  the 
North  Vietnam  are  now  living.  What  is 
their  status? 


East  Lansing,  Mich., 

February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Call  Donald  Duncan,  ex-master  sergeant. 
U.S.  special  forceps,  to  testify  before  foreign 
relations.    I  support  you  entirely. 

MiCHAKL    ROSKNSTEIN. 

Albuquxrqttk.  N.  Mkz.. 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  completely  support  your  courageotis, 
ethical  stand  on  Vietnam. 

William  Dodd. 

Srxbotgan  Falls,  Wis., 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Off/Ice  Chambfrs, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Keep  taylortng.  We  pray  that  more  forth- 
right men  like  you  and  Fulbright  may  awake 


to  help  us  recover  fnxn  our  misguided  polit- 
ical accident.  If  gives  us  hope  that  ^ur  Sen- 
ate has  not  yet  reached  the  baseness  Of  ^el^e 
that  Cicero  exposed  for  two  decades  "bef ore 
the  end  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Rydberg  and  Healy  clans  who  had  hun- 
dreds In  uniform  In  World  War  I  and  n  and 
whose  sons  and  g^ndsons  are  now  being 
\miformed  to  free  the  Asian  swamps  from 
everything,  with  respect  and  best  wishes. 

Douglas  Mott. 

Nkw  York,  N.Y., 
February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsx, 
■Serwite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  are  the  greatest  American.  We're 
very  proud  of  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Okorgk  Wittnxr. 

Nkw  York.  N.Y.. 
February  18.  1986. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk. 
SaTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  forthright  position  on  Vietnam  trib- 
utes to  highest  American  values  and  .tradi- 
tion.   Congratulations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  S.  Clxmens. 

Napa,  Calif., 
February  18,  1968. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  arc  supporting 
your  policy, 

Clajrencx  Saoxr. 

Oainxsvillk,  Fla., 
February  18.  1969. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C:  ^ 

In  complete  accord  with  you  sjk  Senator 
Fulbright  and  your  Intelligent,  pAtrloUc,  and 
courageous  efforts.  ^ 

Mrs.  Jennie  Bratlet  a^  Familt. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

You  are  the  greatest  American.  I'm  very 
proud  of  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 

Harrikt  Wasserman. 

Houston,  Tkx.. 
February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk. 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C:  » 

My  congratulations  to  you  on  your  clear 
and  concise  report  to  the  Nation  via  tele- 
vision media.  Although  I  am  not  one  of  your 
constituents.  I  congratulate  you. 

Florence  Oeringxx. 

Lob  Anoklxs.  Calif.. 

Fettruary  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Youi  courageous  stand  yesterday  repre- 
sents  the  voice  of  the  people.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Alma  Alltn. 

CAMBRnxlK,  lltASS., 

„       ^      _  February  18,  1966. 

Senator  Watnk  Morsi, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

X  strongly  support  your  crltlrism  American 
Vietnam  policy.  Extricate  \u  from  coloaaal 
misguided  blunder. 

PxrxR  W.  Caixt. 


M 
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TucaoK,  Ass^ 
rebniarg  18.  IMt. 
S«n*tor  WATn  Moua. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C.: 

We  ezproM  fuU  support  for  your  stand  on 
United  States  Vietnam  poUcy  and  congratu- 
late you  on  your  performance  In  the  face  of 
strong  opposition. 

Byrd  Schwelteer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Papcun,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Perlman. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ooldblatt.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oeorge  Maxwell,  Doris  Stan- 
Ulaiukl,  Dr.  and  Kirs.  James  McDonald, 
Marian  Martin,  Susan  Hlbbs,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Smltb,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius Steellnk. 

Wilton,  Ooitk., 
February  18,  1988. 
Senator  WATm  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Buildtng. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  your  role  In  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  hearings.  I  support  your 
views  uncondlUonally. 

Mrs.  RntiT  H.  NswKX. 

Tacoka,  Wash., 
February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moksx, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

I  bays  watched  your  outstanding  state- 
ments on  television  concerning  the  Vietnam 
war.  My  husband  Is  a  seasoned  military  of- 
ficer now  serving  In  Vietnam.  He  Is  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  your  views  and  100 
percent  behind  you.  We  read  your  Senate 
speech  and  lawyers  committee  report  and  It 
Is  very  much  to  the  point.  Please  keep  up 
the  good  work.  There  are  thousands  of  lives 
depending  on  the  outcome  of  what  Is  decided 
at  these  hearings. 

Our  major  oil  companies  are  paying  the 
Vletcong  to  leave  their  trucks  and  storage 
areas  alone.  It  may  be  added  that  none  of 
these  oil  facilities  have  ever  been  attacked  or 
damaged. 

I  am  remaining  anonymous  on  the  advice 
of  our  attorney,  Mr.  Rex  Roudebvish.  How- 
«ver.  if  you  wish,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
talk  to  you  personally  and  privately. 

Bravo,  Senator  Moas«,  you  are  most  re- 
spected for  your  efforts. 

By  RXX  S.  ROTTDKBTTSR. 

McTHUKN,  Mass., 
February  18, 1988. 

Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 

Senate  Offloe  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 
Thank  God  and  thank  you.     We  believe 

you  are  right  and  sincere.    Please  d<»i't  give 

up  your  effort. 

Mazinb  Wallacx, 
JOAM  Sboun. 

Sam  Matbo.  Calit., 

February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watwb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Applauding  your  efforts  to  reveal  the  truth 
about  United  States  Vietnam  Involvement. 
Kei^  it  up. 

9(U  q 


Ai«NX  and  Qbobcx  Cabrb. 


Nbw  Tobk,  N.T.. 
February  18,  1988. 


.WTJJA 
SBN  ATOBWf)|m  ICOBSX. 

TO^^Sodf or  Watwb  Mobsb.    You  are  on 

the  moral  side.  We  are  with  you  In  your  un- 
remitting efforts  to  contain  the  m admen  In 
w.gKingVi",    Wa  4,Qn*t  want  our  children 

•r..AO  w  BTTiq        Sthbl  Lbvbmsom, 

.VISaO  .W  HTm  RoiBBT  Lbvbmwsm. 


8IOBB8,  CONM^ 

February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,,  D.C.: 

Your  eloquent  statement  this  afternoon 
has  our  full  support  and  sympathy. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joskph  Cast. 

San  Pbancisco,  Calif., 

February  18,  1986. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobsb, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Please  keep  up  your  excellent  efforts  on  be- 
half of  oxu-  long-range  best  Interests. 

A.  J.  HOBN  BUBLINOAia. 

Cbmtbai.  Vaixbt,  N.Y., 

february  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsb, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Thank  Ood  for  you  and  Senator  PtTLBSioHT 
in  this  present  critical  point  in  mankind's 
history. 

FBAMCBS  and  John  Aolxb. 

San  Fbancisco,  Caut.. 

February  19,  1988. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you.  for  your  brave  and  patriotic 
fight  against  war  hawks  Johnson,  General 
Taylor,  and  Riuk. 

Obo.  Pbbman. 

Obinsa,  Cauv., 
February  19,  1968. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sbnatob:  I've  always  taken  a  dim 
view  of  you.  I  apologize.  You  were  mag- 
nificent during  the  hearings  representing  the 
minority  with  great  dignity  and  restraint, 
though  I  don't  necessarily  agree  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  WooDBtniK  Lamb. 

San  Fbancisco,  Calit., 

f  ebrtMjry  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  endorse  yoxir  inquiry  Into  our  country's 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.     Keep   punching. 

JobnDuggan. 

San  FBANcmoo,  Caut., 

February  19, 1988. 
Senator  Whxiam  PiTUnuGHT, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Cong^ratxilatlons  on  hearings,  especially 
your  comments  on  final  one  today.  Hope 
administration  policy  takes  heed. 

Rev.  HowAxo  o.  Matson. 

San  Fbancisco,  Caut., 

February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  support  and  encourage  your  opposition  to 
our  action  in  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  ASA  Rab  Walton. 

San  Fbancisco,  Caut., 

February  19. 1968. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Applaud  and  concur  in  your  statements  on 
Vietnam  this  afternoon.  Please  continue 
your  magnificent  resistance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Passxn  and  Son. 

San  Fbancxsoo,  Calit., 

February  19. 1988. 
Senator  fffk-xm  Mobsb. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  continue  in  your  courageous  stand. 
Knowing  you  are  In  Washington  gives  me 
soma  hope. 

MaBT  BVX  PABBINOTOir. 


N»w  YOBX.  N.Y., 
February  19, 1988. 
Hon.  Watnb  MobsxI 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Hope  you  will  continue  Important  probe  of 
dangerous  Vietnam  poUcyv  Are  you  invltlag 
Walter  Lippmann? 

Mr.  aifd  Mrs.  Jobbph  B.  Caoobm. 

Los  Oatos,  Caut., 
February  19, 19S8. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Buidling. 
Washington.  D.C: 

You  are  one  of  the  most  courageous  men 
In  the  world  today.     Thank  you.  Senator. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Clabxc 

Sbattle,  Wash., 
February  19, 1968. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsb. 
Senate  Office  Building.^ 
Washington,  D.C: 

Watched  you  on  TV  and  behind  you  100 
percent  on  your  stand.  Don't  give  up  your 
fight  for  constitutional  government. 

Mabguekite  Bngb. 

San  Fbancisco,  Caut., 

February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsk, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  endorse  yotir  inquiry  into  our  coimtry'i 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.     Keep   punching. 

JoaTH  Rhine. 

Palo  Alto,  Calit., 
February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Moksx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thanks  for  fearless  and  patriotic  stand  in 
challenging  the  administration's  Vietnam 
policy. 

C.  K.  I>UNBA1. 

New  Yobk,  N.Y.,  February  19. 1966. 
Senator  Mobsk, 
The  Senate,  Washington.  D.C: 

We  thank  you  for  your  courageous  and 
wise  stand. 

LiFMAN  and  Makt  Bns. 

Vbntuka,  Calif.,  February  19. 1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulate  you  on  your  firm  stand 
against  war  In  Vietnam  and  support  you 
wholeheartedly  in  your  eflorta  against  appro- 
priation for  escalation.  Thank  you  for  alert- 
ing the  American  people  to  the  grave  danger 
facing  them. 

IiCr.  and  Mrs.  Eabl  Loughboio. 

Santa  Monica,  Cauf.,  February  19. 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsb, 
Senate  Office  Buildirig, 
Washington.  D.C: 

To  a  wonderful  Jeffersonlan.  We  are  back 
of  you  100  percent.  Stop  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Dr.  Pavl  and  Mabt  Wbschxb. 

Bakkbsfixij).  Cauf.,  February  19. 1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thanks  to  yoiir  courage  on  opposition  to 
military    commitment    in    Vietnam.     Tou 

speak  for  mlUlons. 

Beth  Wilson. 

San  Fbancisoo.  Calif., 

February  19, 1966. 
Seoiator  Watnb  Mobsb. 

Washington,  D.C: 

We  endorse  right  of  inquiry  Into  cmr  P"" 
tlon  in  Vietnam.    Endorse  views  also  pi««* 

continue. 

Davd  8.  Lbvinboii. 
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SaXIBALITOi  CALI7., 

Febrii^  19, 1988. 
aenator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C:  I 

Thanks.  Keep  going.  Urge  oalllng  Donald 
Duncan.  Expose  faults  analysis.  Urge 
ground  nuclear  armed  planes. 

MABOABia'  b.  Pobtbb. 

PHILAOXUmA,  Pa., 

February  19, 1968. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb., 
Seiiate  Foreign  Relations  ComrMttee, 
Washington,  D.C 

DBA!  Sib:  0\ir  gratitude  for  your  criticism 
of  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Prof.  HowfkD  Holizbb. 
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San  Fbancisco,  Calif., 

February  19. 1988. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsx,  1 1 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  fuUy  support  your  posltioni^n  depl<xable 
Vietnam  situation. 

Isiac  Zafkani. 


STBACTras,  N.Y., 
February  18. 1968. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsb,  1 1 

Washington,  D.C:  I 

Congratulations  on  your  stanla.  It's  about 
time  somebody  stood  up  to  President  John- 
nn  on  the  Vietnam  stand. 

PStLIP  RlZZO. 


San  Fbancisco,  Calif., 

February  18,  1988. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building.  • 

Washington,  D.C:  \ 

Keep  up  the  fine  work.   We  arte  behind  you. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waltbb  J.  Stack. 

Ottawa,  Qntabio,  Canada, 

February  18,  1988. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
VnUed  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Just  watched  you  on  TV  Canadian  Broad- 
eutlng  Co.  Congratulations  on  your 
magnificent  stand  on  Vietnam.  We  are  right 
belitad  you.  Expecting  large  demonstrations 
in  Ottawa  first  week  of  March  with  Staugh- 
ton  Lynd  and  many  others. 

Mrs.  Waltb  JosrPBT, 
Canadian  Campaign  for 

Nuclear  Disarmament. 

Pbiladelphia,  Penn., 
„.„..      „  February  18,  1988. 

Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Washington.  D.C: 
We  are  with  you  a  hundred  percent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  McOxb. 


Saw  Dmoo,  Cauf., 
Februory  18. 1988. 
Senator  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  support  you  160  percent.  You  are  a 
courageous  man,  performing  outstanding 
service  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans,  who  don't  want  this  horrible 
Vietnam  mess  continued  another  day.  Your 
comments  to  General  Taylor — gutter  devasta- 
tion. Let  me  repeat  you're  an  outstanding 
man. 

Sincerely, 

V.  Ltlb  Scsafxb. 

Whittikh,  Calif., 
February  18,  1968. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you.  Sir.  for  aU  your  effort  and  may 
Ood  give  you  the  strength  and  the  courage 
to  continue.  X  support  you  and  I  am  be- 
hind you  and  I  believe  as  you  do  that  all 
Americans  are  equal  to  any  task  if  we  under- 
stand it.  I  \irge  you  to  continue  in  your 
endeavors  because  I  trust  you  implicitly  and 
may  God  give  you  the  strength  and  the 
breath  to  speak  for  us,  as  long  as  one  Ameri- 
can speaks,  all  is  not  loet. 
Thank  you  again,  sincerely. 

FixmxNCB  C.  iNowmt. 

A  Soldier's  Mother. 

TOLLT,  N.Y., 

February  18.  1968. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C: 

My  hope  Is  with  your  grave  and  forthright 
stand  on  Vietnam.  You  are  a  patriot  and 
the  finest  example  of  American  courage.  I 
am  telegraphing  Senator  Kxnnkot  to  sup- 
port you.  f 

Anns  L.  Rbxsb. 

Obbatnbck,  W.Y., 
February  18.  1988. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Whole  heartedly  with  you  on  Vietnam. 
Please  continue  your  courageous  fight. 

Jban  Chbistib. 

Spokane,  Wash., 
February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Hundreds  of  us  agree  with  you.  Good 
luck  to  you,  keep  up  the  good  work. 

AONXS  Chbistophxbson. 


Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Washington.  D.C: 
I  am  on  your  side. 


Oakland,  Oauf., 
February  18. 1989. 


li 


Anna  MQu  AxxBN. 


MAonoNilNJ., 

senator  WATNE  MOBSE.     ''"^^  "' ^''^'- 

Washington.  D.C  •  i 

JJank  you  for  TV  hearing.   We^pportyou 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eek  Quinlano. 

DxTBorr,  J^ch., 

^nator  Watne  MOKSE,     '""^'^'^  "' "««• 
"fashington.  D.C: 

feS^t"  ^°"'  S««^^'  MoasE  for  logically  de- 

S^t^v"^  H*"^*'^'"  ^'''"'  against^d- 
■^utratlve  dangers  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clabence  Wright. 


Tbbnton,  NJ., 
February  18.  1988. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsb, 
Wa</iin{rton,  D.C: 

Your  policy  regarding  Vietnam  has  our 
complete  support. 

Thomas  and  Janice  KxnocxB. 

Priladelpria,  Pa., 
February  18,  1988. 
Senator  Watnb  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thank  God  for  your  courage  and  Intel- 
ligence. 

Mart  Polet  Grossman. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  18,  1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Washington.  D.C: 

You  give  great  Joy— great  relief.     A  fine 
statesman  speaUng  out  for  peace. 

Frank  Lansdown. 


Bboovltn.  N.Y., 

o       .     „  Fsbruory  1».  iM*. 

Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Our  wholehearted  support 
for  your  poslUon  on  oommittee  heartngs. 
Thank  you. 

David  and  Francxb  Skbolo. 

Marstons  Mills,  Mass., 

February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Washington.  D.C: 

You  have  given  us  back  our  faith  In  demo- 
cratic government.  Your  questions  wei» 
brilliant  and  we  are  proud  you  are  a  fellow 
American.  Liberations  fronts  cannot  be 
built  anywhere  unless  there  is  Jxistlfied  dis- 
content. One  cannot  eradicate  discontent 
with  napalm  bombs  and  impose  reactionary 
generals  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  Our  re- 
spects and  admiration  for  being  a  ^wkesman 
for  a  thinking  American  people. 

Louis  and  Ruth  Dxvou>bb. 

San  Lxandbo,  Cauf., 
>.  February  18. 1988. 

Senator  Watnk  Mobsb, 
Washington.  D.C: 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

OaOBOXNA  Sbllxbs. 

San  Antonio,  Tkx., 

February  it,  1988. 

The  Honorable  Watnk  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Although  warmongers  and  speculators 
capture  headlines,  majority  of  intelligent, 
compassionate  Americans  are  horrified  and 
dismayed  at  prospects  of  feeding  the  cream 
of  oiu-  youth  and  breeding  stock  of  America 
Into  the  maw  of  the  most  senseless  war  in 
our  history,  which,  apart  from  Indescribable 
misery,  suffering  and  anguish,  strengthens 
the  gleef\il  Chinese  and  Russians  and  weak- 
ens us.  You  are  the  champion  of  millions 
of  silent  supporters  In  a  Just  and  righteous 
cause. 

B.  F.  Pttman,  Jr. 

Canton,  Ohio, 
February  18, 1986. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsk. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

For  your  courageous  stand  on  the  Vle*- 
namese  issue  we  extend  to  you  our  support, 
our  admiration,  and  our  heartfelt  gratitude. 
We  should  be  ashamed  of  being  Americans 
these  days  if  It  were  not  for  statesmen  like 
you. 

EDMOND  and  DOBIS  ftANKUN. 


Stamford,  Conn., 
February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Truly  American  mothers  are  thanking  Ood 
for  one  truly  American  Senator.  Please  per- 
severe. 

Obacb  O'Conneb. 

OtipxN,  Utah, 
FeVruary  18.  1988. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations.  Beautlfm  Job.  If  help 
needed,  let  me  know. 

^  Rat  W.  London. 

CoRONAoo,  Calif., 
February  18.  1988. 
Senator  Watnb  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Buildirig, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  splendid  tribute  to  Senator  Fol- 
bbight  expressed  my  own  appreciation  of  his 
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remarks,  and  tbe  Importance  they  have  to 
our  future.  Your  own  contribution  la  of 
gigantic  value  and  my  gratitude  is  unlimited. 
Be  assured  of  my  support. 

Hkdwio  Thompson. 

Haktsdale,  N.Y., 
rebruaTy  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watni  Moksc, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  courageous  stand 
opposing  the  totally  unwarranted  remarks  of 
Oeneral  Taylor  yesterday.  They  were  all  too 
recnlniscent  of  certain  remarks  made  by  Ger- 
man military  figures  after  World  War  I. 
Keep  up  the  good  work  for  peace. 

Prof.  Biwiif  SiNOBU 


•lU  n.'. 


DsxzKL  Hill,  Pa., 


San  Josb,  Caut., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mowr, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  your  great  courage,  we  are 
with  you  word  for  word. 

BmNix  and  Lua  Kalvklaok. 

BSSXELST,  Calit., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watkk  Mossc, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Keep  up  good  work.    Vietnam  war  Increas- 
ingly unpopular  here. 

Waltxb  Paokaxo. 

Los  Ancelss,  Calif., 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsx, 
Washington.  D.C. 

We  greatly  respect  your  courage  and  integ- 
rity In  the  Vietnam  debate.  This  family 
wholeheartedly  supports  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  SAaoxNT, 

and  Chiloexn. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

February  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Moese, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Ninety  percent  of  people  we  talked  to 
strongly  commend  your  courageous  stand 
against  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cau.  M.  Levin. 

WiLMETTE,  III., 
February  18,  1966. 
Bmator  Wathm  Mokse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Your  exposition  and  analysis  on  this  after- 
noon's bearings  deserve  highest  gratitude 
and  praise. 

Harby.  Ruth,  and  David  Baxnaxo. 

Atlanta,  Oa., 
February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Thank  you.  Senator,  for  your  view  on  Viet- 
nam. You're  the  real  guardian  of  world 
peace. 

DoxoTHT  C.  Yang. 


Westiunstxb,  Calif., 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moxsb, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Washington,  DC. 

Informed  Americans  with  you  all  the  way. 
Do  not  waiver.  Coxmtry's  survival  depends 
on  it. 

Mrs.  Maxiltk  A.  Porm. 


February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moxse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
My  congratxUations  and  gratitude. 

Mrs.  Donna  Ldoci. 


Santa  Ana,  Calif., 

February  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watne  Moxxk, 
Washington,  DC: 

All  hope  for  peace  depends  on  people 
like  you  and  Senator  Fulbbight.  Ova  hum- 
ble thanks. 

Agnes  H.  Baxneb. 

OVEXLAMD  PAKK,  KANS., 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moxsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Support  your  position  on  Vietnam,  like 
hundreds  more  in  Kansas  City.  Admlr*  your 
courage. 

John  and  Brmr  Pelot. 

Clakence,  NY., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Moxse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Have  followed  all  Porelgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings.  We  agree  with  all  your 
statements. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Lxnz. 


New  Yoxk,  NY., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsb, 
Senator  Foreign  Relations  Comrhittee. 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

If  democracy  survives  in  this  country  it 
will  be  due  to  courageous  men  like  you. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maxc  Vosx. 

Dallas,  Tbc., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moxse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Certainly  appreciate  your  firm  stand  on 
our  policy  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

J.  B.  Mooxx. 

Janes viLLk,  Wis., 
February  18. 1966. 
Senator  WatNe  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

CoSgratulations  on  your  viewpoint  and 
discussion  with  Rusk.  Stand  fast  to  your 
convictions.     We  are  all  with  you. 

Mrs.  Chaxlene  Kleifoth. 


Eau  Oallie,  Pla., 
February  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moxse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

All  good  Americans  support  you  in  your 
courageous  efforts  in  exposing  the  evil  that 
permeates  our  Oovernment  today  with  re- 
spect to  our  foreign  policy  and  In  particular 
to  the  debacle  in  Vietnam. 

Thodoke  O.  Dell. 


Santa  Monica,  Calif., 

February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moxsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  want  peace.     Support  you  all  the  way. 
Keep  fighting.     Our  {M-ayers  are  with  you. 
Thx  Stxangex  Familt. 


Sacxamknto,  Calif., 
.  February  is,  laes. 

Senator  Watnx  moxsx. 
Senate  Office  Building.  ^ 
Washington,  D.C: 

Keep  up  the  good  fight.  We  need  you 
to  help  us  stop  tills  fight  in  Vlttnam. 

Mrs.  Anglxo  Meum. 

Waxxxn,  Ohio, 
February  18, 19S6. 
Senator  Watne  Moxsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton,  D.C.: 

My  full  support  to  a  man  who  doei  not 
confuse  morality  with  patriotlBm.  Many  m 
with  you  in  your  struggle  to  restore  clvUUn 
control  of  the  Military  Establishment  from 
Commander  in  Chlaf  to  the  impassioned 
"gentleman"  from  Louisiana. 

William  Kioas. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

February  18, 196S. 
Senator  Watne  Moxse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  are  grateful  for  your  courage.  PlesM 
keep  opposing  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

AmnaNacxx. 

Rockawat  Beach.  N.Y.. 

February  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watne  Moxse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  have  already  earned  a  place  in  history 
as  the  American  spokesman  for  sanity.  Tou 
were  brilliant  today  against  wooden  Rusk. 
For  sake  of  humanity  please  continue  your 
efforts  toward  negotiations  and  elections. 
Otherwise  our  bombs  on  nuclear  sites  In 
Sinkiang  within  few  months. 

The  Student  Mechanical  Engineesing. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
February  IS,  196S. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC:  > 

Please  continue  wisdom  and  rationality 
and  reinstate  Congress  arbiter  American 
welfare. 

Shan  Stxwabt. 

Bkookltn,  N.Y. 
February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moxse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Bravo.  Keep  up  the  fight  you  must  male 
them  see  the  light  of  day.    We  admire  and 

respect  you.  

Floxencx  W.  RAKOwm.  • 

Haverford,  Pa., 
February  19. 1966. 
Senator  Moxsx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  one  of  the  many  who  share  your  doiibti 
about  the  wisdom  and  morality  of  postwar 
U.S.  foreign  policy  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
superbly  representing  the  United  State*  with 
courage  and  determination. 

David  Brbbler, 
Psychology     Department,     Bryn    Mavr 
College. 

Baltimore.  Md., 
February  19. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moxse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

God  bless  you  and  give  you  strength  to 
help  lead  the  American  people  out  of  tW 
misguided    wilderness.     We   must   romeho* 
find  a  civilized  way  to  live  with  all  people- 
William  and  Esthex  Ctlcs. 
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Santa  Baxxaxa,  Calif., 

Feltiruary  19, 1966. 


L 


Senator  Watnk  Moxob. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  have  watched  the  Senate  bearings 
shown  on  television.  Thank  you  for  your 
forthright  statements  against  administra- 
tion policy  In  Vietnam.  K^aep  up  the  good 
irork.   We  need  more  men  ll^e  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mxltin  Bootjxb. 

PoMdWA,  Calif., 
February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Moxsx, 
Capitol  Building,  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatox:  I  have  sean  you  on  tele- 
vision in  the  last  2  days  and  I  heartily  en- 
dorse the  position  you  are  supporting. 

PATXtCX    O'REILLT. 


to  continue  my  affection  for  President  John- 
^,1  would  like  to  continue  to  think  of 
President  Johnson  as  a  Roosevelt-type  Presi- 
dent, therefore.  I  would  like  to  have  you  urge 
him  to  discontinue  this  war  In  Vietnam  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  our  men  killed  In  this  war 
Sincerely, 

Rot  W.  P^jLwmEX. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

„       „  February  19. 1966. 

Hon.  Watne  Moxsx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Dear  Senator,  our  deep  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  the  Integrity  and  intelligence  you 
have  shown  in  the  televised  hearings.     We 
are  in  fullest  agreement  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Dobbs. 

J..B.  Dobbs. 


New  York,  N.Y., 
February  19. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moxse, 
Washington,  D.C:  | 

Watching  commltty   hearings   on   televi- 
sion.   Have  been  Impressed  with  your  elo- 
quence, convictions,  and  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can pec^le.    Please  continue  the  good  fight. 
'  Maxtin  Robsoff. 

Pleasant  RnwE.  Mich.. 

Febrtiary  19, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  members  of  the  PresMente  Club  we 
congratulate  you  for  your  courage  and  wis- 
dom as  seen  in  the  Senate  hearings  on  Viet- 
nam. We  are  proud  of  you  and  support 
your  position  fully. 

Mr.  arid  Mrs.  Max  J.  Pincus. 

Los  ANOELtt.  Calif., 

-      .     „  Febtuary  19, 1966. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building,  \ 

Washington,  D.C:  i- 

Congratulations;     a    greati    contribution 

Almost  singlehanded  you  ani  Senator  Ful- 

BKiGHT  redeemed  integrity  ofi«ur  country. 

Mrs.  ^^  H.  Stewart. 


^"  Ptttsbuxgh,  Pa., 
„  February  18, 1966. 

Honorable  Watne  Moxsx, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  youaa 
courageous   fight   in   opposition   to   furthw 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

J.  Cutler  Andrews, 
Professor  of  HUtory,  Chatham  College. 


Los  Anoeli  a,  Calif 


A. 


Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Appreciate    yotir    firm    log; 
We  Callfornians  appreciate 
Senator. 

H 


Febiymry  19, 1966.. 


il    statement. 
JOu,  our  third 


HELtN  MISHELL, 

Bevexlt  Hills.  Caj,if.,  ' 
-  „„,     „  Febriuiry  19, 1966. 

Senator  Watnx  Morse,  ; 

Washington,  D.C:  '• 

work""  ^^*^  ^*^  ^*'"'    ^**^  "P  ^^^  ^°^ 
Mrs.  DAftD  Solomon. 

CuPEXTiNd,  Calif.. 
o,„„.      „  FebrtJary  18,  1966. 

Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

v^!^!f'^r\  \  *^^  y°"  success  Mid  back  your 
views  in  Vietnam  100  percent. 

Wic  Nelson. 

Palos  Verdes  Peninsula]  Calif., 

q«no.      ^  Februdrj/  19,  1966. 

Senator  Watne  Morse  | 

Senate  Office  Building  I 

Washington,  D.C:  ' 

Senator  Morse,  wlU  you  pleuj«  use  yoUr  of- 

J*L^n     tI  ''^*  '^'^^^  ^"^^^  *o  I^esldent 
iMoni  ;-J  ^'"  ^°  l^w^on  alwut  support- 
to  s^oT^P"  ""  V»«*'^'n- 1  Ju.t  do  not  VtSt 
•ee  our  troops  used  there.    I  would  like 


A 


JBl  Cajon,  Calif.. 

o       ^      „  ,    Felfruary  19, 1966. 

Senator  Watne  Mobsx.  - 
Washington.  D.C: 

Don't  let  the  pressure  boys  of  the  executive 
branch  squelch  your  voice  for  balance  of  pow- 
ers and  constitutional  government. 

If  the  United  States  Is  wrong  let Us  admit 
It  and  get  on  the  right  course.  We  dont 
have  to  keep  up  a  wrong  to  aave  face,  we 
aren't  that  foolish. 

Richard  J.  Peterson, 

Attorney  at  Late. 

Louisville,  Kt., 
•        .     February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  excellent  expos*  of  mis- 
guided heads  of  present  administration  for 
United  States  to  stumble  Into  major  war  with 
China.  Only  serves  Russian  purpose  and 
shows  U.S.  leadership  as  uneducated  fools 
Thirty  years  ago  United  States  was  major 
friend  of  China,  sending  aid  of  food  during 
famines  of  1830.  Korea  and  South  Vietnam 
situations  not  comparable. 

John  Rifpel. 

Erm,  Pa., 
February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Thank  you 
Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Thank 
you.  Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 
Thank  you.  Thank  tou.  Thank  you.  Thank 
you.   Thank  you. 

Robert  M.  Finnkll. 

Spokane.  Wash., 
February  19,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  get  Hubert  home  before  we  go  broke. 
Walt,  he  might  give  Texas  and  Johnson  to 
them. 

DpTLI  O.  EtoWAKBS. 

Bxveklt  Hills,  Calif., 

FelfTuary  19.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Trust  that  in  your  Vietnam  speech  next 
week  you  will  answer  militaristic  smear  by 
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asking  whether  the  troth  helps  Hanoi  end? 
^aiethtt  any  disagreement  with  admlnlMra- 
tlve  policy  and  thus  allegedly  helpfvU  to 
Hanoi  doesn't  leave  congressional  discretion 
to  the  military  and  executive  contrary  to  the 
ConsUtutlon?    Best  wishes. 

Bkxnaxo  Reich. 

San  Fxancisco,  Cauf., 

February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

It  is  my  belief  the  great  majority  of  peo- 
pie  detest  administration's  policy  in  Vietnam. 

JxANNxrrx  Paqx. 

Spxihofixld,  III., 
February  21. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Keep  up  your  good  wo^.  Oet  ua  out  o* 
Vietnam. 

ASALIN  Boxman. 

Modesto,  Calif., 
February  21. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  eflforts  on  Vietnam  appreciated. 
Keep  discussion  going  deesoalatlon,  cease 
fire,  negotiations,  elections. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Booth. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 
February  21, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  speech  in  Wisconsin  absolutely  right 
Only  chaos  wlU  result  from  present  gun- 
craey  policy.  Vote  against  the  draft  and  the 
war. 

Mrs.  OucN  Ptlb. 

Ann  Axbok,  MIch., 

February  21, 1966. 
Senator  Watkx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  continue  your  fight  for  a  sane  for- 
eign poUcy.   Wish  I  oould  vote  for  you. 

WiLUAM  L.  RICBAXOS. 

Pasadena,  Oalif.. 

February  17. 19$6. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  ,  ,; 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Three  cheers  for  your  suplerlorlty,  yovur 
knowledge  and  your  brilliance  In  represent- 
ing the  UjB.  people. 

MaxtMxtxks. 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 
February  17. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

A  thousand  congratulations.  Please  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  us. 

Rr.TBAWtTH  B.  DeauX. 

North  Canton,  Ohio,  ' 

February  17. 1966. 
Senator  Moxsx, 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senatox  Moxsx:  I  am  behind  you  100 
percent  on  the  congressional  hearing. 
Sincerely, 

Thxodoxx  Oxxenx. 


La  Okanox,  III., 
February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  with  you  all  the  way  in  your  views 
on  treaty  and  Vietnamese  conflict.     We  re- 
pudiate Johnson's  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 
RtTDT  and  IxxNX  Mxixx. 
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February  21,  im 


Senator  Watxi  Itoisx. 

UJS.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Pleue  Inveetlgata  any  American  companlea 
who  pay  money  to  Communist  Vletcong  and 
take  necesaary  action  against  said  companies. 
LavONMix  BancHAu.. 

HiOHuuro  Paxk.  NJ., 

^ebruory  17, 1988. 
Senator  W.  Ifoasx, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  are  100  percent,  especially  your  stand 
on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bkn  Okltakd. 

Oakhttbst,  NJ., 
February  17, 1988. 
Senator  Watny  Moiss, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  courageous  fight. 
You  are  earning  the  respect  and  support  of 
every  decent  American. 

Makk  Dorio. 

SurrttK,  N.Y.. 
February  17,  1968. 
Senator  Watke  Moksx. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  questions  today  re  Oe- 
neva  agreement  denial  free  elections  1966 
suggaatloos  for  role  UJf . 

Mrs.  RoBsrr  Obant.  - 


CpCATCX, 


February  17,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

DKAa  Sn:  Have  been  wctchlng  the  commit- 
tee meeting  today  and  thoroughly  convinced 
you  are  100-percent  correct.  Please,  for  the 
good  of  all  true  Americana  pursue  your  pres- 
ent course. 

Very  truly  yoius. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Rich  and  Sons. 

Oak  Paxk,  MtCH., 

February  17.  1966. 
Senator  Moaac  and  Senator  PrruaiaHT. 
Senate  Foreign  Committee  Investigation, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

You  are  the  only  ones  that  can  stop  Big 
Brother  from  making  1984  a  reality  for  mine 
and  all  children.  There  m\ut  be  checks  and 
balances. 

Naomi  OtmaAtTLTrB. 

Sacxauxnto,  Caut., 

February  17.  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Thank  you  for  tout  courage.  Twenty-five 
people  who  agree. 

J.  MolfTALOO. 

8xATn«  Wash..  February  17, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moisb. 
Senate  Oflee  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

What  would  the  Morthwest,  the  Nation  do 
without  you. 

WnxiAM  Bdiit. 

PAcnncA.  CAur.,  February  17. 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx. 

Care    of    U.S.     Senate    Foreign     JtelatUma 

Committee.  Wfishington.  D.C.: 

Pleeee  aooept  ray  deepest  graUtude  for  your 

courageous   action   during   these   meet  dlf- 

flciilt  times.    As  a  father  who  Is  raising  three 

sons,  who  prays  that  they  may  live  In  a 

world   of   peace   and   reallxee   that  we   are 

draining  o\ir  precious  resourcea.  I  aak  that 

you  continue  your  great  work. 

KaiTor 


Jaicxrown.  N.Y.,  February  17, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Ifoxax. 

Senate  Offloe  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Senatox  Moksc:  Tlianks  be  to  Ood 
for  forthright  men  like  you.  Support  you. 
Thanks. 

Mrs.  Ann  Cubucano. 

Dallas,  Txx.,  February  17, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Foreign  Relations  Hearing  Room, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Taylor  claims  Vletcong  losing  10,000  per 
month.  Since  strength  of  Cong  Is  set  at 
200,000,  Is  Taylor  predicting  Cong  defeat 
within  year?  If  not,  why  not?  Since  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  refer  to  North  Viet- 
namese fighters  as  foreign  aggressors,  why 
does  northerner  Ky  govern  South  Vietnam? 
Keep  up  good  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  K.  Klax. 

Pii'TSBuxca,  Pa.,  February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Moasx. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Room, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  Ood  for  you  and  men  like  you. 
Oood  luck. 

Mrs.  HXTTT  SCHTT. 

Vxntuxa,  Calit., 
February  17,  1966. 
Senator  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  salute  and  support  your  strong  stand 
In  the  committee.  We  are  100  percent  be- 
hind you. 

Daut  and  Waltxx  Hawwai.l. 

NOBTH   HOLLTWOOD,   CALIT., 

February  17. 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Our  fullest  support  for  your  courageous 
stand  on  Vietnam.  Please  continue  your 
efforts. 

noxkan  lzvinx  oxoxox  mokxis,  mj}. 

Santa  Ana,  Calif., 

February  17,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxax, 
Washington.  D.O.: 

Thank  you  for  your  leadership  In  expos- 
ing governmental  halftruths  and  double- 
talk  oo  Vietnam. 

Donna  and  Nbal  Nswxt. 

CkoroM  ON  HxissoN,  N.T., 

February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moksx, 
5eTMte  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Your  courageous  voice  on  behalf  of  sanity 
and  humanity  U  deeply  appreciated. 

Sophia  and  Richaxo  Botkx. 

Sam  Bruno,  Caut., 

February  17, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations  to  you,  sir,  and  to  your 
dlstlngulahed  colleagues  who  are  courageous 
enough  to  dissent. 

AXUCNX  R.  TkUMAM. 

SxATTLx.  Wash., 
February  17,1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Reganllng  today's  hearing.  Also  your  other 
positions.   Hooray  for  you. 

ICr.  and  ICrs.  Jorh  Rduck. 


HoixrwooD,  Pla., 

February.;  7, 1988. 
Hon.  Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Senate  Caucus  Room,  , 

Washington.  D.C  ' 

Honorable  Senator  Watnx  >ft)xax,  Str^ 
I  have  noticed  none  of  the  Senators  havs 
asked  why  the  great  armies  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  have  not  been  used  In  place  of  our 
boys;  after  all  we  are  fighting  her  war 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  BaxxNAM. 

PLATTSBtTXOH,    N.Y., 

February  17. 1986. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 

U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

You  were  magnificent  today  and  we  sup- 
port you. 

Jamxs  D.  AaNQuisT. 

ROANOKZ.  Va., 

February  i7.1M«. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Washington.  D.C: 
Am  with  you  all  the  way.    Ood  bless  yoa 

Mrs.  KXNNXTH  KXOUGH. 

BxooKLiNX,  Mass., 

February  17. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations.  Your  voice  is  beard. 
More  Senatora  should  have  the  courage  of 
you  and  Senator  PuLaaiaRT. 

W.  RnPATXKX. 

VaNCxmvxx,  Wash., 

February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Moxax, 

VS.  Senate  Building,  l 

Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulation  to  the  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  keep  up  the  great  and  coura- 
geouawork. 

BAXBAXA  DXMINO. 
ntXBNO,  CaLIT., 

February  J7, 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxax, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Applauding  course  of  your  questioning  of 
General  Taylor. 

Louisx  BUCXSON. 

POBTLAND,  OaXO., 

February  It.  1966. 
Senator  Moasx, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Regarding  your  Interview  with  General 
Taylor  and  your  efforts  in  general  bravo  my 
little  pressure  group  a  wife  0  children  and 
myself  thank  you  for  earnestly  representing 
us  In  the  Asian  matter. 

■dwaxo  a.  Jonxs. 

Allxntown,  Pa., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Hearings, 
Washington,  D.C: 

"CongratiUatlons."  You  truly  are  a  man 
In  the  eyes  of  Ood,  and  the  world. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

May  Ood  bless,  guide,  protect,  and  direct 
your  paths;  and  all  others  there;  and 
elsewhere,  who  are  figbUng  for  truth  and 
righteous  neas. 

Please  read:  Job,  40th  chapter;  10th  to 
14tb  verses. 

Please  read  this  to  the  Assembly. 

Prophetess  Asklinx  O.  Biotb. 
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Mkmphis,  Txnn.. 
Fepruary  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx,  i 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  do  not  any  of  yoii  get  angry  and 
blow  up  leave  that  for  our  poor  boys  on  the 
battlefield  to  do  for  you.  By  all  means  be 
cultured  and  refined. 

Mrs.  RttBT  TTAa^^t 
HADDONltKLD,   NJ., 

February  17,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

May  you  survive  all  the'  vicious  attacks 
■gainst  your  loyalty  and  be  vindicated  in  your 
faith  In  the  American  people's  distrust  of 
administration's  war  in  Vietnam  at  the  polls, 
carry  on. 

Kl.tr.ABXTH  FARa. 

Nxwpoax  Hews,  Va., 

February  17.  1968. 
Senator  Wati^x  Moxsx, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

My  name,  Howard  L.  Jacksbh,  Army  5  years 
lacking  13  days.  Senator,  sir,  ask  one  ques- 
tion would  you  sacrifice  one  just  one  Amer- 
ican for  all  Vietnam  aak  that  one  question 
to  General. 

Respectfully  yours, 

HowaM  L.  Jackson. 
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CxNTKxmaT,  N.Y„ 
FebTlUary  17.  1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington.  D.C: 

What  about,  OeopoliUks,  KaJ.  Oen.  Hanse 
Haushofer,  the  father  of  Oeopolltlk  south- 
east Asia.    For  more  call  RL  '7-0749. 

VlCTCK  Mahnkzn. 

CONCORO,  Cauv., 
February  10,  1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C; 

I  hope  this  letter  reaches  you  personally, 
although  1  have  never  met  you  I  have  heard 
much  about  you  all  my  life  mostly  from  my 
grandfather,  Russell  M.  Harrison  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  more  recently  from  my  husband, 
Sgt.  R.  M.  Omalley,  USMC  with  whom  you 
bad  dinner  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1966,  at 
USNH  at  Yokuaka,  Japan,  ha  was  there  re- 
covering rrom  wounds  received  In  Vietnam. 
Until  my  husband  was  wounded  I  had  not 
paid  much  attention  to  our  OB.  foreign  pol- 
icies, since  that  time  I  wan*  to  learn  the 
reasons  my  husband  has  to  fight  and  risk  his 
life,  I  have  now  read  and  listened  about  the 
WW  as  much  as  possible  during  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearings.    I  am  In  fuU 
agreement  with  you  and  the  other  Senators 
Who  are  against  our  foreign  policy  In  Viet- 
nam.   I  also  feel  that  the  V&  Government 
M»  no  right  to  give  our  money  and  aid  to 
^^ommunlst  nations  which  in  turn  support 
the  governments  which  are  kWlng  our  men. 
1  reel  that  U.S.  policies  need  a  good  looking 
kI'i     V    <*^  I  <*o  to  express  my  opinion  and 
neip  change  our  policies.    My  husband  Is  also 
^P^t    thU    military    actloa.      Requested 
n«  to  get  information  on  the  Senate  debate 
t^^;°»^T*^  ***""  *°  ^™     Can  you  help  me 
^nt   ^K.  T""-    ^  ^'"*  to  say  I  am  100  per- 
cent  behind    you    and    thank    you    for    the 

h^.  t/°",  '"  ^^^""^     Someday  I  hope  to 
Mve  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 

Mrs.  VntoiNU  Omallxt. 


KxHlP,  Ohio, 
n^.t     ™.  Febn*|ry  17, 1988. 

?«*tor  Watnx  Morsx,  ^ 

vs.  Senate  Building, 
^uhir^ton,  D.C: 

t-Sif!/*'"^  JS***""*"*  to  IBSe  report  by  In- 
JSTl-S^n"^."!™'  Commlssl,;;rarquoted, 
J^C*  m,  in  Vietnam  edited  Jfarvln  OetUe- 
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man.  "The  degree  of  cooperation  given  to 
the  Commission  by  the  two  parties  haa  not 
been  the  same  while  the  Commission  has  ex- 
perienced dUBculties  In  North  Vietnam.  The 
major  part  of  Its  difficulties  has  arisen  In 
South  Vietnam." 

DoLoaxB  Noll. 

Detroit,  Mich., 
February  18, 1986. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WashiTigton,  D.C: 

Bravo.  You  are  wrong.  The  American 
people  as  a  people  have  already  repudiated 
this  meddling  murder  of  American  and 
Asian  people  but  have  had  no  representation 
to  express  their  feelings  heretofore,  and  why 
don't  you  expose  the  interests  vsrho  are  per- 
petrating this   war?     Copy   to  Senator  Pat 

MdNAMARA. 

R.  C.  Hnx. 

BxnoLKT,  Cauf., 
February  18, 1986. 
Senator  Watnx  Morss, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Important  technical  difference  between 
undeclared  war  in  Vietnam  and  action  in 
Korea  not  so  far  mentioned  In  hearings;  let- 
ter action  under  U.N.  mandate  not  unilateral 
action  by  United  States.  Insistence  on  dec- 
laration considered  unfortunate  since  pos- 
sibly affirmative,  thus  stlffllng  dissent.  More 
and  more  dissent  needed. 

DOROTBT  L.  THOMAS. 

Saw  Josx,  Caut., 
February  18. 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
US.  Seruite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  are  the  conscience  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

ROBIXT  W.  BiCK. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

February  18,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Regarding  today's  testimony  and  limited 
war.  Taylor  xinderstandably  refused  to  spec- 
ify limitation  of  means.  Why  not  question 
him  or  Rusk  on  limited  objectives.  It  will 
accept  legally  elected  coalition  govern- 
ment in  return  for  protection  of  minorities. 
Compare  our  14  points  with  Vletcong  pro- 
gram printed  as  appendix  to  Bernard  Falls' 
"Two  Vletnams." 

Stanford  Commtttei:  por  Peacx  in  Virr- 
NAic,  Stanford  Untversttt. 

Dattona  Bxacb,  "Fll., 

February  17. 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  never  heard  Mutual  Broadcasting  radio 
mention  you  once  today  whilst  giving  long 
coverage  to  Maxwell  Taylor.  None  of  NBC. 
Same  coverage  to  Maxwell  Taylor,  no  men- 
tion of  Senator  Morse,  of  ABC.  Every  half 
hour,  long  argiunents  by  Maxwell  Ttiylor, 
Senator  Morse  mentioned  feebly  once  and 
once  fairly.  (Applause  from  gallery.]  Alex 
Dreler  tonight  was  very  fair  to  you.  This  is 
honorable  broadcasting.  Is  It?  It  is  a  nation- 
al disgrace.  Whilst  our  "patrtota"  were  tak- 
ing over  a  thousand  million  dollars  (I  can  say 
billion)  of  German  alien  property  in  1918, 
the  American  free  press  printed,  Oerman 
atrocity  stories,  to  confuse  the  American 
people  so  tiiey  would  not  protest  the  theft  of 
the  Oerman  properties. 

Obosox  EuwiN  Enolxbh. 


are  under  Senators  In  tbe  United  States. 
Congratulations. 

Jamxs  F.  Htland. 

La  Jolla,  Calif., 
,  February  18. 1988. 

Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  honor  your  efforts  to  bring  sanity  into 
Vietnam  madness.  We  must  put  rational 
limits  to  our  objectives. 

RoRixT  C.  Elliott. 

Shxrman  Oaks,  Cauf., 

February  18. 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  firmly  behind  you  In  yo\ir  stand 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  we  wlah  to 
congratulate  you  upon  your  magnificent  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conunlttee  Thiu»day.    Keep  up  with  It. 

ROBXXT    T.    WiLKXRSON, 

Marian  Sultan. 

Sxattlx,  Wash., 
February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Applaud  your  patriotic,  courageous,  far- 
sighted  role  in  Thursday  hearing. 

Please  ask  Rusk  Friday,  Does  he  support 
novel  MaxweU  Taylor  doctrines  that  we  may 
imllaterally  Intervene  when  legitimacy  of 
government  Is  unclear  (as  In  Saigon  succes- 
sive coup  d'etats) ,  because  our  commitment 
Is  to  people? 

If  so,  would  he  apply  elsewhere?  Particu- 
larly China  Oovemment  not  recognized  by 
us? 

John  Daschback. 

San  F^Ndsoo,  Cauf., 

February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Bravo. 

Dr.  EtroxN  Eaolz. 

San  Rafaxl.  Calif., 

February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Senator  Morsx:  Congratulations  on  your 
stand  regarding  Vietnam.  Practically  speak- 
ing, we  stand,  with  General  Gavin,  and  moral- 
ly, with  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
You,  however,  are  our  spokesman.  Further, 
It  Is  perhaps  time  that  the  President  be  re- 
minded of  his  moral  responsibilities  to  the 
world  as  well  as  his  legal  restrictions  under 
the  UJS.  Constitution.  A  war  Is  a  war  is  a 
war.  Time  was  when  aggreaslve  military  ex- 
ercise was  legislated  not  executed.  A  twist  of 
semantics  seems  to  have  taken  this  legality 
right  out  of  the  laps  of  Congress  and  placed 
It  In  the  hands  of  a  paranoic  megalomaniac. 
I  only  pray  that  you.  Senator  Fulbrioht.  and 
men  such  as  Mr.  Kennan,  and  Oeneral  Gavin 
can  persuade  your  colleagues  of  your  own 
honest  concern  and  to  show  up  intellectual 
bigotry  and  political  blackmail  wherever  It 
may  occur. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Barxxt  Minkar. 


Holltwood,  Calif., 

February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
V.S.  Senate  Building.  \ 

Wtuhington,  D.C:  \ 

WeU  done.    The  Senate  and  House  are  the 
legislative,  the  President  execuUvi^    Oexurals 


WnxiAMSTowN,  W.  Va., 

February  17.  1988. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. : 

You  render  our  Nation  a  tremendous  serv- 
ice exposing  tragedy  of  Vietnam  to  public 
scruUny.  Why  are  we  sending  boys  8,000 
miles  to  die  In  Vietnam  Jungles  and  swamps 
after  betraying  Cubans  at  Bay  of  Pigs?  Hare 
MoNamara  testify  open  hearings.    You  know 
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ot   oonne   he    baa   been   ahoeklnily  wrong 
heretofore. 

Oksalo  W.  Tbaktks. 

Btttfalo.  N.T.. 
February  18, 1986 
Hon.  Watnk  Moksk, 
Washinffton,  D.C.: 

Watching  bearings  on  TV  we  both  believe 
jou  are  right.  Pleaae  continue  ae  repreaeat- 
attre  ot  sanity  and  honor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  CkoLDSMTTB. 

Loa  Angki^s,  Calit., 

February  17, 1968. 
Senator  Watmx  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Buildl7^1f, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  the  people  love  and  thank  you  for  your 
outspoken ,  humane,  and  courageovu  defense 
of  truth. 

lirs.  LXTBA  Aiiai^ON. 

BLOOMiNOTOif,  Iks., 

February  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watmk  Morsx, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
WashingtOf^D.C: 

Keep  It  up.  Congratulations  on  good  Job 
by  you  and  Senator  Puimuoht  In  Senate 
hearings. 

Mrs.  Rat  HzFTNn. 

BsvCBLT  Hills,  Calif., 

February  17,  1968. 
Senator  Watn*  Moaaa, 
U^.  Senate. 
Wmahington,  B.C.: 
•niank  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Lion. 

Los  Anoelxs,  Calif., 

February  17,  1966.  ,, 
SenatCMT  Watkv  Mokss. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DO.: 

My  husband  and  I  are  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  your  position  on  Vietnam.  I 
would  like  to  add  that  most  of  friends  have 
the  same  viewpoint  and  so  do  many  of  our 
acqualntancee.  It  seems  to  be  a  prevailing 
fear  to  oppoee  any  viewpoints  of  our  Presi- 
dent's position,  probably  due  to  the  luual 
smear  tactics. 

Mrs.  Chaslks  Namson. 

New  Tobk.,  N.T. 
FebrtMiry  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moaa^ 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

DcAB  Ma.  MoKSx:  t  thank  you  very  much. 
It's  a  courageous  battle  youTe  fighting.  I 
thank  you  very  much. 

Knc  Stanlkt. 

Coetlakd,  N.Y., 
February  17. 1966. 
Hon.  Watnc  Moksk. 
ScTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thanks  and  congratulations  for  the  service 
you  have  rendered  the  country  In  airing  the 
Vietnam  mess  In  conamltiee  hearings  miade 
public  on  television.  In  my  opinion  .there 
sre  z^llUona  of  Americana  who  are  very  con- 
cerned about  our  Viet  policy  past  and  pres- 
ent and  who  are  apprehensive  about  the 
futxire.  Let  the  good  work  go  on  and  let 
the  win  of  the  people  prevail  through  Con- 
gress to  resolve  this  Issue  In  a  sensible 
Christian  manner. 

H.  B.  Bttsnram. 

Columbia,  S.C. 
February  17. 1966, 
Senator  Watnx  MoBsB. 
VS.  Sen^tet  Office  Building,  A 

Washington.  B.C.:  i  i 

t  ^lleva  the  bulk  of  America  atijiportB 
youx  stand  In  questioning  the  legality  of  our 


belng  In  Vietnam.    Certainly  I  do.    I  tmat 
you   will   continue   to   oppose   such   action. 
esp>eclally  our  iMcomlng  more  and  more  In- 
volved In  our  ultimate  questionable  goal. 
Slncerdy, 

Waltbb  Pbuitt. 

East  Lansinc,  Mich., 

February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watmb  Moaaz, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Our  admiration,  reepect,  and  gratitude 
for  your  long  continued  reasoning  In  the 
Vietnam  debate. 

Or.  and  Mrs.  Theodobb  Ouinn. 


SpBiNorixLo,  III., 

February  17, 1968. 
Hon.  Senator  Watkb  Mobbb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  admire  you  for  stating  your  honest 
opinion  and  the  true  reflection  of  opinions 
of  many  people  who  are  taxpayers  and  loyal 
Americans  In  this  country.  With  reference 
to  dally  headlines,  why  not  suggest  at  the 
present  hearing  a  provision  for  security,  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  cltixens  Of  this 
country,  who  paid  Federal  taxes  and  deplore 
the  waste  of  lives  and  goods  In  a  f<n«lgn 
Issue  which  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  either. 

AaeHix  TnoMAS. 

Stockton,  Calif., 

February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watni  Mobsx. 
Washington.  B.C.:    . 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Stanlkt  Stkxd. 

Clkvxland,  Ohio, 
February  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsz. 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Greatly  appreciate  and  strongly  endorse 
your  efTorts  for  peace  Vietnam.  Please  con- 
tinue, r 

Dr.  VONXIDA.     * 

Tpsilanti,  Mich., 
February  17.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  highly  commend  your  efforts  In  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

William  A.  Habju. 

'Boitldbb.  Colo., 
F^bTuary  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobse, 
Seiuite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

J^ravo.  These  hearings  make  us  proud  that 
we  haVe,  thinking  men  of  your  high  caliber 
representing  us.  It  also  makes  us  aware  that 
a  good  democracy  must  be  coiutantly  watched 
and  tended.  Your  comments  and  committee 
activity  were  outstanding.  Keep  up  the  ex- 
cellent work. 

Olxnn  D.  Albxbg, 
O.  William  Albbbo. 

Washington,  Conn., 

February  18,  1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
Vs.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  courage  and  tenacity  displayed  by  you 
and  Senator  PtrLBRTCHT  to  regain  control  ot 
our  Government  haa  the  profound  gratitude 
of  thinking  Americans.  Cut  off  the  draft  and 
stop  authorizing  blank  checks  for  the  joy 
boya  to  use  and  waste  as  they  desire.  All 
over-told  shipping  Amerloan  boys  to  die  In 
Asian  fever-ridden  swampa  without  declara*- 
tlon  of  war  Illustrates  need  for  Congress  to 
ataad  on  If/t  ;ewn  fact. 
^  •^i-'9>   .'  .I"  ^.  McMahon. 


BBmcKPOBT,  Conn., 

February  17,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Congratulatlona  on  Vietnam  stand  taken 
with  Taylor  today.  I  appUud  your  great 
courage. 

Stxvbk  Jonas,  MJ>. 

Lafatxttx,  Calif., 

February  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  clarity  and  courage 
In  today's  hearings  oa.  Vietnam. 

Don  Sanfobd. 

Woods  Holk,  Mass., 

February    17,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsk, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  back  your  statements  In  committee  to- 
day and  yovir  stand  on  Vietnam  completely. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ostxbcabd. 

OSSINING,  N.Y., 

Februory  18,  1988. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Strongly  support  your  Vietnam  stand  and 
efforts  to  Inform  Senate  and  public. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Walkeb. 

Kdinbubo,  Txx., 
February  18,  1986. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

The  Nation  as  well  aa  the  gallery  ap> 
plauded  your  forthright  and  firm  reply  to 
General  iTaylor's  Implied  smear  "that  you 
were  giving  comfort  to  Hanoi"  in  asserting 
that  millions  are  opix>eed  to  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnam  war  policy.  Congratulations 
f^r  putting  a  moral  stance  above  a  iham 
patriotism,  keep  pitching. 
Reapectfully, 

Andbsw  Ostbxtm. 

Nxw  YoBK,  N.Y., 
February  18,  1988. 
Sianator  Watnb  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Glad  of  your  Incorruptible  good  sense. 
grateXul  for  your  courage. 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Will  Tukmxb. 

RnrxKTON,  NJ., 
February  18,  196S. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsb, 
Senator  Office  Building,  ' 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  appreciate  yotir  efforts  and  the  open 
hearings  on  Vietnam.    Keep  up  good  work. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ltlx  Tatuv. 
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LozLXT,  Ala., 
February  17,1966. 
Senator' Watnx  Mobsk, 
Sinator   Office   Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Great  work  you  doing  up  there.  Hold  It 
to  them,  btg  boy. 

y  Jonft  W.  Pinch. 

CitiCAOO,  III., 
February  17, 1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morsk, 
Senator,  Office  JBuilding, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  have  always  considered  you  the  greatest 
political  figure  In  the  world.  Your  devastat- 
ing rebuke  to  the  military  mouthpiece  of 
the  P^tagon  gutter  pipeline  will  be  an  im- 
n^tal  j^lhute  to  you. 

■  L.  L  fcOtmSBtJBT. 


Balti^bx,  Md., 
^  February  17, 1966. 

Senator  Watnx  Mobse, 
Senator  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 
We  support  yo\ir  stand  on  Vietnam. 

John  and  SusaMn  Mitchxll. 

MmoLETov«Qr,  Conn., 
.,      FebHiary  17. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobse,  H^ 

Senator  Office  Building.        ! 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thousands  of  us  here  In  donnecticut  are 
with  you  on  the  Vietnam  me4a.  Keep  up  the 
good  work.  ' 

RiCKABO  ANi>  Edna  Repass. 


GLENDA4B,  Calif., 
FebriLfiry  17,  1966. 


Hon.  Watnx  Mobse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Mt  Deak  Senator  Mqrse:  IRianks 


,i 


yes- 


terday and  today.    With  you  fell  the  way. 
Respec'tfully, 

Mrs.  DcJkotht  Rxm. 

ROTAL  Ok.^  Mich., 

Fel>ri4ry  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Foreign  Relations  Committed, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Part-time  Consultant  Taylor  had  few  def- 
inite, speclflc,  unqualified  answers.  Please 
tabulate  ratio  of  unhedged  ajiswers  to  total 
questions  and  read  Into  record.  Ask  Buak 
exactly,  definitely,  specifically  total  tonnage 
and  men  coming  over  trail,  pentagon  wants 
speclflc  amount  of  money  t<t  do  a  Job  not 
speclflc  at  all.  ] 

Ql^LD    SiGMAN. 

Cambridge,  Mass., 
Febrmry  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 
Continue.to  represent  the  trith,  sir.    1968. 
RoBEBT  P.IDe  Angxlis. 

Clevelakd,  Ohio, 
-      _  February  17.  1966 

Senator  Watne  MoBfix, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Congratulations    on    your    ibana 
General   Taylor's   outrageous  '  tactics 
up  the  fight  for  detaocracy. 

Dr.  E.  !W.  Pfeiffeb. 

North  HolltwooiJ,  Calif., 
5.„  ♦      „,  Februh^  17.  1966. 

Senator  Watne  Mobse,  TT 

Washington,  B.C  :  ' 

heSng'^^a^/""'  "^""^  "  '^''"'^  ^'  *^" 
The  FAEMJitttK  Familt. 

:  :>  Obeat  NBtfK,  N.Y.. 

».«..     ™  Febnitry  17, 1966. 

Senator  Watne  Mobse,  ; , 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  sh«rp  question- 
w^Tfl.    ^  Maxwell  Taylor.,   We  consider 
rw  a  fine  American  patiiot  and  a  great  Sen- 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Milvon  Shalleb. 

Habtford,  Conn., 
Hon.  W*TNB  MOBSX.  ^^^"-«n/ 17.  i9««. 

^te  Office  Building,  i 

Washington.  B.C.- 

to  my  opinion  you  are  onJ  of  tiie  moat 
J^ted  men  to  have  tried  to  give  the 
SSn  P^PPl^^he  facts  on  the  VletniSS 
•»tuaUon,    etc.     Taylor.    Oav^tu    sing    the 


atand 


against 
Keep 


same  song,  and  they  are  all  out  of  tune.  I 
want  you  to  keep  me  personally  Informed. 
Please  confirm. 

William  Dxlobxt  Sthxivan. 

HiCKORT,  N.C. 

Febrtjary  17.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
We  are  with  you  100  percent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuixtdx  Reed. 

Santa  Babbara,  Calif., 

February  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations  on  magnificent  presenta- 
tion at  Vietnam  war  debate  In  committee 
hearings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Sollen. 

Yuma.  Ariz., 
February  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thank  goodness  Senator  Mobsx  we  have 
an  Interested  citizen  as  well  as  an  honest 
stateeman  In  Washington.  Even  though 
there  are  problems  concerned  with  Vietnam 
I  think  you  are  pursuing  the  right  course. 
Having  served  on  Senator  Keagle's  publicity 
committee  I  feel  secure  In  saying  that  Amer- 
ica in  general  Is  with  you.  Certainly  China 
has  too  many  people  unless  we  explode  our 
nuclear  weapons  over  their  land.  Therefore, 
let's  seek  to  settie  it  at  the  confwence  table 
as  you  suggest.  Permission  granted  to  use 
as  Is. 

Chbibtix  G.  Tubnxb. 

Woodstock.  Vt., 
FebrvAry  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulatlona  on  your  splendid  stand. 
What  can  we  do  to  help? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Mebtens. 

Bebkxlet.  Calif., 
February  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Continue  fight  against  Pentagon.  State  De- 
partment Idiocy.  Mobse  for  President,  '88. 
Need  Democratic  foreign  policy. 

Antont  Fainbebg. 

San  Fbancisco.  Calif., 

February  17.  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Mobse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

You  and  Chairman  Fulbbiqht  were  mag- 
nificent today. 

MoBBis  Watson. 

Skokix.  III., 
February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  applaud  your  efforts  at  tiie  S«iate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  hearings.  You 
speak  for  all  loyal  Americans. 

Hugh  Edwards  and  Familt. 

Livingston.  N.J.. 
February  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Keep  fighting  with  the  same  courage  and 
Intelligence  for  a  course  of  reason  and 
sanity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonabo  Ttleb. 


OoDEM,  Utah, 
February   17,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsb, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Keep  up  the  good  fight.  We  are  behind 
you. 

Hugh  and  Roax  KtLLT. 

ROSXWKLL.  N.  Mxz. 

February  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
Washington,  BC: 

We  are  gratified  by  your  wisdom  and  oour> 
age.  Reference  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  heartily  concur  with  your  opposition  to 
present  governmental  policies  regarding  Viet- 
nam. Please  express  our  thanks  to  your 
many  colleagues. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Lbo  Mxtblleb. 

SiEBBA  Madbx,  Calif., 

February   17,  1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thanks  for  your  voice  on  the  television 
hearings.  Your  concern  for  truth  comes 
through. 

Mabion  D.  Bxardslxt. 

Mnj.  Vallet,  Calif., 

February  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Vigorously  agree  with  your  courageoua 
stand  on  Vietnam  and  determination  to  let 
the  people  know. 

Evxltn  Hannat. 

Champaign,  III.,  / 

February   17,   1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  thoroughly  agree  vrtth  your  stand  not  to 
escalate  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  Asian 
problems  seem  to  be  mainly  concerned  with 
food.  I  don't  see  how  a  larger  war  will  solve 
these  problems. 

John  H.  Babs. 

\  RiVEX  Edge,  SJ.. 

February  17.  1996. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
I  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

You  have  my  full  support  In  oppoaltion  to 
this  Government  policy  on  Vietnam. 

Lxo  Umaw. 

Gbeat  Neck,  N.Y. 
February  17.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washirigton,  B.C.: 

Keep  tip  your  valiant  campaign  for  peace 
and  no  escalation  Vietnam,  despite  all 
smears.  We  believe  your  actions  in  beat  tra- 
ditions of  American  democracy. 

Richard  Pack  and  Familt. 

Pbeepobt,  N.T.. 
February  17.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

On  behalf  of  my  two  grandsons  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  for  peace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Habxis. 

MxBmiAN,  Miss., 
February  11.  ^MC, 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  mother 
and  a  voter,  I  thank  you  for  trying  to  end 
the  war  In  Vietnam.    I  am  In  complete  agree' 
ment  with  the  stand  you  have  taken. 
■■*•'''•'    1''  ' -Mra.  Hickman  Pabb. 
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IfiLTOK.  M*a8., 
February  17.  IBM. 
Beiutor  Watkk  Uobsi, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waehington,  D.C.: 

Ckjogntulatloiu  for  excellent  retort  to 
Taylor.  Conttnue  Iwttle  acalnst  forces  wblcb 
reaort  to  manive  f  alaehooda. 

L.  H.  RASiroBSKW. 

BIOOKI.INX.  Mass., 

February  17.  1968. 
Senator  Watkx  Moksx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

All  honor  to  you,  Senator  Moasc.  I  agree 
with  you  to  repudiate  present  Government 
course  In  Vietnam.  Urge  stopping  bombing 
and  negotUte  end  of  war  with  Vletcong. 

Rot  Bbown. 

Cricaoo,  III., 
February  17,  1968. 
Senator  Watms  Mom, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

My  gratitude  for  your  courageous  stand 
and  hopes  It  will  prevail. 

Jdot  Smith. 


Senator  Wati««  Mobsk, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington  D.C.: 
Tou  are  right. 


ArousTA,  Oa., 
Fel>ruary  17. 1966. 


J.  H.  Bbtan. 


CoLincBTTa.  Ohio, 

_       _      „  February  17.^66. 

Senator  Watwx  Moksk,  ^■^\^ 

Washington.  D.C.: 

CongratuUUons.  America  is  behind  you 
all  the  way.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  total 
victory. 

Orablbs  and  Kvxltk  Jom. 

Ceotok  ow  BuMoir,  K.T., 

„       _      „  February  17.1966. 

Senator  Watkc  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WaaMngton,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  showing  great  courage 
which  U  much  needed  In  your  encounter  with 
Maxwell  Taylor.  Our  country  needs  more 
QMn  who  are  sensible. 

Datid  and  Eladt  Disicx. 

Cricaoo,  III., 
February  17,  1968. 

Senator  Watnz  Moasx. 

Seriate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.C.: 
Congratulations.      The    only    red-blooded 

American  left  In  this  country.    Keep  up  the 

good  work. 

Rot  Rnccx. 

Statb  Collxox,  Pa.. 

February  17. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I.  too.  am  frightened.  Through  your  lead- 
ership and  courage  may  you  block  every  move 
of  my  Government  of  escalating  this  wax.  I 
Wish  tomorrow  was  election  day  19«J8. 

Mrs.  LXON  FSAKKSTOIf. 

Bkikklxt.  Calif., 
Fettr%iary  17. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moaai, 
Seiiatt  Office  Building. 
Wathington.  D.C.: 

Keep  up  the  persistent  work  In  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  debate.    Televise  con- 
grsMlonal  soaslons  as  well. 
Vi 


BLOOMIKaTON,  IMD., 

February  17, 1969. 
Senator  Watrx  Mo«n, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  against 
Illegal  war.  An  Immediate  national  referen- 
dum should  be  taken  to  determine  what  the 
American  people  want. 

RoBX  Nash  Pbzxdicak. 


Wxllcblxt, 

February  17,  1986. 
Senator  Watmx  Moasx, 
Seriate  Office  Building: 

Strongly  support  jova  position  regarding 
Vietnam  war. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Da\ 


COLOXAOO  SPKUf  08,  COI.O„ 

February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watitx  Moksb, 
Foreign  Relatione  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you.  We  have  three  sons.  We 
dont  care  to  have  our  three  sons  die  to  pro- 
tect the  political  issues  of  the  Government 
of  Vietnam.  Please  continue  to  help  keep 
our  American  children  for  America.  We  will 
watch  for  your  guidance  to  lead  us  in  19fl8. 
David  and  Bxrrr  PcH,Hxscua. 

Chicago,  III., 
February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moub, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  suppcvt  your  Vietnam  views  and  ad- 
mire your  courage. 

HXLXH  KAXAiflKAB. 

West  Hxmpstkad,  N.T., 

February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

War  is  monstrous  In  a  civilised  society. 
We  must  find  a  saner  way  to  settle  our  dif- 
ferences. Continue  your  good  work.  Thank 
you. 

Mrs.  Stlvia  Uulas. 

Nxw  YoKx.  N.T., 
February  17, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

As  parents  of  draft  age  eon,  we  thank  you 
for  your  light  for  peace  In  Vietnam.  We  say 
support  our  troops  by  bringing  them  home 
alive.  We  back  your  resolution  rescinding 
President's  blank  check. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  Wxixxl. 

Sxattlb,  Wash., 
February  17. 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx. 
Washington,  D.C.: 
God  bless  you.    Keep  up  the  good  work. 

C.  K.  JoRNSoir. 

RICHMOND,  Va., 

February  17, 1968. 
Ron.  Watnx  Moxsx, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  continue  to  oppose  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  served  42  months  in  W(X'ld  War  n 
•wUl  No.  02047477. 

Haxolo  p.  rosx. 

roobkvklt,  n  j., 
February  17. 1968. 
Senator  Moxsx. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Our  slncerest  thanks  for  yotir  outspoken 
efforts  in  defending  the  cause  of  morality 
ind  democracy. 

RoxxxT  and  Diana  Muxllxx. 


February  ei,  1966 

San  Fxancisco,  Caut., 

Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  full  accord  with  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam.     Public   hearings   must  continue. 

Jamxs  Cvuunn. 

Jackson,  Miss.. 

_       ..      „     ^  .     fe^>ruary  17, 1988. 

Senator  Watnx  Moxa< 
5etuife  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Keep  up  opposlUon  to  Vietnam  war    Ton 
are  wonderful. 
Sincerely, 

Bakxaba  Bbanvt. 

Chicago,  III., 
February  17, 1988. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

CongratuIaUons  on  your  vigorous  and  rf- 
fective  criticism  of  the  administration's  pol- 
icies regarding  Vietnam.  Keep  up  the  rood 
work. 

V1X01N14  A.  and  John  K.  Lanoitm. 

Chicago,  III., 
February  17, 198$. 
Senator  Mobsx, 
Wos/iinirton,  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  the  service  to  our  coun- 
try. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Shixlds. 

PcxBLO,  Colo., 
February  17. 1988. 
Senator  Moxsx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations.  I  would  be  proud  to  to 
a  resident  of  Oregon. 

AXTHUX  L.  Lxwn. 

Clxvxland,  Ohio, 
February  17,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  expressing  otir  views.  May 
God  bless  you  and  stop  this  war. 

Ablxnx  Smith. 

Ann  Axbox,  Mich., 
February  17,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 
To  one  who  may  bring  peace,  bravo. 

JODI  Pxblmam. 

Los  Anoxlxs,  Calit., 

February  17,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

God  blees  you,  a  true  disciple  of  God.  fW 
peace  and  humanity. 

GXACX  LOCKX. 

Los  Altos,  Calit., 
February  17,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you,  as  are  millions 
of  Americans  In  growing  nunUiers,  for  your 
patriotic,  nationalistic  stand  on  our  Vietnam 
Involvement  and  your  concerrf^bout  ssklnf 
our  American  youth  to  die  fighting  In  s  coun- 
try that  has  done  us  no  harm,  nor  could. 

H.  B.  HxxsoN. 


San  Jacinto.  Caliv., 

February  17.  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Caucus  Room. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Senator  Watnx  Mobsx,  I  love  you.  Ten 
Maxwell  that  the  American  Indians  are  stlD 
around  and  that  they  are  not  in  favor  of 
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planting  any  more  com  outside  the  stockade. 
We  question  the  legality  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  we  don't  wish  any  more  boys  sent 
over  there. 

CHAXtOTTX  KiNCAID. 

Falmottth,  Mass., 

February  17. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Speaking  for  myself  only  ss  a  woman,  1 
appreciate  our  Nation's  dlleOuna  confronted 
with  this  complex  situation,  Can  only  say 
that  I  support  your  committee's  delibera- 
tions completely.  Only  hope  that  God  will 
give  you  and  the  committee  members  good 
Judgment  for  our  many  sonst  husbands,  and 
relations  in  the  Armed  Fofces  confronted 
with  this  dilemma. 

Mrs.  NaJtct  M.  Battoh. 

Fort  WAt^x,  Ind., 

Feb\yiary  17. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Tou  are  the  kind  of  Ameriqan  we  need  to 
hear  from.    Congratulations! 
age  and  honesty, 
gatloos. 


for  your  cour- 
Keep  on  ^ith  the  Investl- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iack  SchbKk. 


Ji. 


TOBONTO,  ONTABUi.  CANADA, 

February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations.  Keep  t^at  mustache 
brlrtllng.  We  hope  that  yov  wUl  continue 
to  make  the  facts  available  tp  the  American 
people. 

Moika  ABMOtni, 
Fioif*   St.   John. 

East  NoBWAiie,  Conn., 

February  17,1966. 


L 


Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  and  aU  our  friends  are  iolldly  behind 

you. 

Mab*W.  Wtkoff. 

Baton  ROpox,  La., 
B      .     „  Febrttary  17, 1966. 

Senator  Watnx  Mobsx,  | 

Senate  Office  BuHding',  \ 

Washington,  D.C:  ' 

I  pray  that  you  are  deluged  by  messages 
nom  the  people  of  the  United  States  praising 
TOU  for  your  sensible  and  undauntlng  stand 
w  your  Vietnam  policy.  God  bless  you  and 
your  colleagues  who  voice  your  sentiment. 
Respectfully,  *^' 

DOBAUdX  FONTAIfX. 


ROWATTON , 


Senator  Watnx  Mobsx. 
^te  Office  Building, 
Washington ,  D.C: 
Support  your  view  Vietnam. 
EmphaUcally, 

HarrV 


Conn., 
FebrtiAry  17, 1966. 


Los  Ancelec  .  I  Calif. 


Mabinskt. 


ii.»  .     _  Februtity  16.  1966. 

Senator  Watns  Mobse,  ^^ 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.C:  j 

mlSn  °'  ^^  »^onesty,  cou«Ue,  and  deter- 
^Uon.  We  pray  for  a  return  to  truth. 
mTflmf,  P**'='-  "^°"  »^»^e  «•>«  support  of 
ZTiJ'^**'°*°y"«^<*»-  Wearellsten- 
JJJ8^  the  hearings  with  renewed  hope  for 

ChcXLIA  RBF. 


San  Josx,  Calif., 
February  It,  196$. 

Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  youi  declaration  of  war  from 
the  President  or  out  of  Vietnam.  Good  work. 
Senator. 

Ron  Tatlox. 

Skwicklxt.  Pa., 
February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Keep  after  them  with  your  questions. 
Right  or  wrong,  it  always  keeps  people  on 
their  toes.    Good  luck. 

R.  H.  Cox. 

Nxw  TOBK,  N.y., 
#'ebr«ary  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  gratefully  support  your  patriotic  stand 
for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Dorskt. 

Nxw  York,  N.Y., 
Febrttary  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  have  our  total  support  In  present  con- 
gressional debate. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Feloman. 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  Lebtxr  Tbimblx. 
Fred  Wilhelm. 
Louisa  Harris. 

DXTBOTT,  Mich., 
February  18, 1966. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C: 
Congratulations  on  your  stand.    Will  you 

ask  this  question  for  me?    Is  not  the  Vletcong 

poratlon   on   the  enclave   theory   and  thus 

being  so  successful? 

Mrs.  Davis  Wxlls. 

Lawndalx,  Calif., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Myself  and  all  true  Americans  applaud  and 
support  your  patrloUc  and  statesmanlike 
stand  regarding  America's  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  History  will  accord  you  the  true 
status  you  deserve  and  we  feel  much  better 
being  Americans  knowing  there  are  Ameri- 
cans like  yourself  protecting  the  honor  of  our 
coimtry. 

Thad  S.  Shiklxt, 
Real  Estate  Broker. 

South  Gatx,  Calif., 

February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  support  your  statements  before  Senate 
hearings  today.  You  are  giving  the  good 
fight. 

Kenneth  W.  Rottoxb. 

Los  Angxlxs,  Calif., 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Just  a  little  old  housewife  OSU  graduate 
who  knows  what's  keeping  it  on.  I'm  a  reg- 
istered Republican.  Keep  dlggln',  keep  It 
up. 

Mrs.  William  Kumlxx. 


Los  AltOXLEB,  Cauf., 

February  18,  1986. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  were  beautlftil.    They  must  see  ths 
truth  for  all  of  mankind.    Please  continue. 
RicHABs  Lxvin. 

Chicago,  III., 
February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  deepest  gratitude  for  your  xmfllnching 
courage.  We  fully  support  your  efforts  to 
end  our  cruel  Involvement  in  South  Vietnam. 
You  are  perfectly  correct  in  predicting  popu- 
lar refutation  of  this  doomed  national  pol- 
icy. Please  continued  your  leadership. 
Qoxntin  D.  Youno,  MJ}..  and  Familt. 

Los  Angxlxs,  Cauf., 

February  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Sir  you  have  rendered  a  great  service  to 
your  country  In  these  televised  committee 
hearings  and  by  your  attitude  one  doubts  if 
you  care  you're  the  one  who  will  be  re- 
pudiated by  the  poople  of  the  great  State  of 
Oregon. 

LoxxN  Qkxsham. 

Albuqxjxxqux,  N.  Mkx.. 

February  it,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  deeply  Indebted  for  your  cou- 
rageous exposure  not  only  of  the  illegality 
but  of  the  futUe  butchery  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

DWIGHT  SPXNCXm. 

Los  Angxlxs.  Calif.. 

February  It,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx. 
Washington,  D.C; 

Congratulations  on  your  courageous  stand. 
Many  silent  Americans  pray  your  prodigious 
efforts  will  bear  fruits. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kxnnktk  O.  **TTf^ 

Okosse  Pointx  Paxk,  Mich., 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  are  correct  In  predicating  our  Nation 
repudiates  the  Viet  war.  Please  be  assured 
millions  of  Americans  are  with  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Bxaolxt. 

Los  Anoxlxs,  Calif., 
^  _  February  It,  1966. 

Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washingfton,  DC: 

Thanks*  for  your  tenacity  and  Integrity 

you  truly  are  our  voice.    We  are  grateful, 
■nie  NiooL  Family. 

Akron,  Ohio., 
February  18,  1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.C: 

Supporting  you  on  your  stand  about  Viet- 
nam. Tell  the  chairman  and  the  rest  of  the 
committee  If  you  like. 

Jamxs  E.  Bxnnxtt. 

Dktboit,  Mich., 
_  February  It.  1966. 

Senator  Watne  Moxsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  wholeheartedly  support  and  appre- 
ciate yovu-  stand  in  the  current  Senate  hear- 
ings on  our  Vietnam  policy.    We  also  regret 
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Febrmry  21,  1966 


February  21,  19661 


that  w«  are  uxuibU  to  directly  support  you 
vlth  oiir  votes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orian  Woiu>kn. 

LINCOLN  Pabk,  Mich.. 

February  18,  1968. 
Senator  Watitk  Mossk, 
Senate  Building,  Washington,  DC.: 

Congratulations    to    you,    OBUKNUfa,   and 
Pui.BaifaHT.    Don't  lose  courage. 

Anns  P.  Woolert. 


North  Holxtwooo,  Calif., 

February  18,  1988. 
Senator  Watitk  BCoaas. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

You  are  thwarting  executive  usurpation 
of  congressional  prerogative,  and  spiking  the 
guns  on  unbridled  militarism.  I  am  proud 
to  be  your  countryman. 

Okorgx  Drcxlsr. 

Los  Angxlks,  Calip., 

February  18,  1986. 
Senator  Watnr  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C.: 

Tou  are  really  getting  people  thinking 
about  Injustice  and  folly  of  our  Vietnam  war. 
Bravo. 

Waldkicar  and  Marian  Hillr. 


San  Francisco.  Calif., 

February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC:  * 

I  strongly  support  your  position  on  foreign 
policy  In  Vietnam  and  Dominican  Republic. 
Tbank  you  for  your  conscience  and  courage. 
Tou  can  help  us  regain  our  self  respect. 

Robert  O.  Putnam,  M.D. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watns  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Admire  your  great  courage  and  dedication 
to  beat  interests  of  United  States.  Know  that 
we  earnestly  8upp>ort  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Rttdb. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

Felfruary  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahtngton,  D.C.: 

We  fully  support  your  courageous  fight 
a^lnst  the  war  In  Vietnam.  To  you  and 
3rour  oolleaguee  we  may  owe  our  Uvea.  We 
urge  you  to  run  for  President  next  election. 
We  believe  there  are  millions  who  feel  as  we 
do  about  this  Issue. 

Carl  and  Nkll  Ranta. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  18. 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mohb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DjC.: 

Sntlre  family  united  In  support  of  your 
position  opposing  President's  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Olve  'em  heck:  we  will  mobilize  sup- 
port for  your  position. 

Ruth  and  Howard  Oottstxin. 

Philadelphia.  Pa., 

February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dxar  Sknator:  I  uplMdd  your  eUnd 
with  regard  to  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam.  I 
kave  thought  very  highly  of  you  as  a  Sena- 
tor and  wish  I  could  vote  for  you.  If  you  run 
for  President.  I  will. 
Yours  sincerely, 

BLEANOS  R.  HXLTEKL. 


Skattlr,  Wash., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Support  for  your  policy  Is 
growing.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  Keep 
fighting  for  the  constitutional  government 
and  speaking  for  the  little  people. 

Charlxs  Dean. 


Amarillo,   Tex., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Never  has  so  much  been  owed  by  so  many 
to  so  few.  I  humbly  thank  you  for  your 
stand.  You  cannot  count  the  cost  but  only 
the  reason,  and  reason  is  the  only  sense  that 
separates  us  from  animals.  For  us  who  weep 
for  the  loes  of  freedom  you  are  a  small  quiet 
voice  that  echos  the  thoughts  of  tomorrow — 
a  tomorrow  of  Ckxl  and  country — they  must 
Uve. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Ron  Skitk. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Buiiding. 
Washingtcm.  D.C: 

We  support  your  efforts  In  the  Vietnam 
tragedy  and  urge  you  to  Intensify  all  endeav- 
ors for  an  Immediate  peaceful  settlement. 
Irving  and  BIabian  Tilin. 

North  Holltwood,   Calif., 

Febrttary  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Bravo.  We  support  your  position  on  Viet- 
nam completely. 

ISRAXL  and  Caroline  Baker. 

Denver,  Colo., 
February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Keep  up  debate  and  with  dissent  on  Viet- 
nam. Dialog  necessary  for  clarification  our 
Nation. 

Margaret  Halxt. 

Beverlt  Hills,  Calif., 

February  18,  1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morsr, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Ood  bless  you  for  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 
Keep  up  the  battle. 

Mrs.  ROSEMART  DOLOIN. 


Bakersfixlo,  Calif., 

February  18.  1988. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C:  " 

You  are  absolutely  right  on  Vietnam  and 
other  stands  you  have  taken.  You  are  one  of 
the  very  few  true  statesmen  of  this  century. 

O.  H.  Slack. 

New  York,  N.T., 
February  18.  1988. 
VS.  Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  representing  our  hope  for 
peace  and  rational  open  conduct  of  govern- 
ment.   Please  continue  telling  the  truth. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Alk. 


Nxw  York.  N.Y., 
February  18,  1986. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsr. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

We  want  to  express  our  admiration  for  your 
strong  stand  today  questioning  retired  Oen. 
Maxwell    Taylor.      We    watched    the    Sen- 


ate Foreign  ReUUons  Committee  heartngt  on 
television  and  we  admire  your  courage.  Pre*. 
ident  Johnson  has  bypassed  Congreii 
United  Nations,  and  the  opinions  of  the  peo-' 
pie  of  this  country.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  you  are  not  alone  In  upholding  the 
Ideals  and  belief  In  freedom  of  choice  for  all 
people  whatever  their  circumstances. 

June  Lathrc^.  Tad  Lathrop,  Kevin  La- 
throp.  Roes  Coates,  Agnes  Coates, 
Meghan  Coates,  Arwyn  Coates. 

Bkvxrlt  Hilus,  Calif.. 

February  18,  1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  speaking  so  eloquently  the 
thoughts  of  so  many  of  us. 

Mrs.  David  Solomon. 

Los  Ancelxs,  Calif., 

February  18. 1966 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  proud  of  you.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Anna  Wnss. 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 

February  18, 1966.   - 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Today  you  distinguished  yourself  as  one 
In  the  American  tradition  of  free  debate.   In 
contrast  General  Taylor  appeared  as  Madison 
Avenue  propagandist.    We  are  with  you. 
Harold  and  Susan  Hill. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations,  commend  your  courageous 
stand  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Keep 
working  for  peaceful  solution  Vietnam. 

ISi.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Olson. 

ProvidknCx,  R.I., 
February  18. 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx. 
Washington.  D.C: 
We  are  with  you. 

RoBOtT  and  Nanct  Hamilton. 

BVFVALO,  N.T., 
February  18.  1986. 
Senator  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 
You  are  right,  keep  fighting. 
Tbank  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Zangxrlx. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Marziano. 

StTNNTVALX.  CALIF.. 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC: 

We  wish  to  add  our  wholehearted  support 
re  your  courageous  position  In  opposing  the 
administration's  policy  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  a 
sorry  situation  when  Americans'  right  to  dis- 
agree Is  called  unpatriotic.  With  men  like 
you  there  Is  still  hope. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lxwn  Duckor. 
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Sxattlx,  Wash., 
Felyruary  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  Watnx.  And  help 
the  salvation  of  us  boobs  sitting  on  the  side- 
lines who  can't  be  heard,  were  not  able  to 
express  our  volcee  on  the  meat  of  the  subject: 
namely  why  are  we  In  Vietnam.  And  stick 
by  your  stand  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Allxn  Pxters, 
Democratic  Precinct  Committeeman. 


Oaklan^).  Calif., 
Febr^iry  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  your  couraUe,  dedication, 
and  true  patriotism.  And  nuwly  for  having 
(tood  alone.  i. 

Prof.  Arnol>  Mechanics. 

PsovmEWCE.  RJ., 
Febr'^^ry  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  thank   you.     I  do  not 
governed  by  generals. 

uUb 

Cleveland  Ohio, 


prqMs^  to  be 


Politzer. 


February  18,  1986. 
Senator  Watne   Morse    and    $enat(»'   Ful- 

brigut, 
foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  asking  the  Questions  that 
concern  all  Americans.  Whyf  do  we  allow 
communism  In  Cuba  and  we  tflght  It  thou- 
sands of  vaUm^^Tom  home.  It's  wonderful 
that  we  h^e  these  sessions  to  jlnform  us. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  ERiftST  Koenio. 


SATTSALira.tCAUF., 

Febrv  (try  i8. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  B.  Morse,  ■    -     \ 
Washington,  D.C:  I 

You  speak  for  humanity,    we  support  you 
fully  against  the  war  escalation. 

The  MosTitEB  Familt. 


Santa  BARSAXiV  Calif., 

February  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.:  ' 

We  fully  support  and  agree  with  your  stand 
on  Vietnam  situation.     Letteri  follows. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lj  McEnultt. 


Fltjshd  t 
Feb 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  support  your  position  on  V 
lieartedly. 

Mrs.  ViBGINii 


.  N.T., 
17. 1968. 


am  whole- 

ROBINSON. 


Frexpoi  •^,  N.Y., 
Febru  ity  17. 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx,  I ' 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Deeply  appreciate  your  forthright  position 
during  hearings.  Your  views  reflect  our  pro- 
found hope  for  peace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mabtin  Harris. 

BosTQNi  Mass., 

-  ,  Februdry  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 

Snate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C:  I 

God  and  truth  are  c«  your  a  4e. 

RICHAR9  Mktafora. 

OarK  Ind., 

-  .,      „,  February  17,  1966. 
SwJstor  Watnx  Morse,  , 

«"««  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C:  ! 

Bless  you.    Keep  up  the  goai  work. 

ISufSsx  Wendt. 

Washington,  D.C, 
a_..      „  February  17,  1966. 

*n»tor  Watnx  Morse, 

^\'  IZ^^  Relations  Comtittttee. 
«»«fe  Office  Building, 
"WHnyton,  D.C: 

t<^^I^^  ''•*"•'•  »»"«»««»  wide  needs  you 
*<«  lis  survival. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pikser. 


''  Paricinodale,  N.Y., 

'  February  17,  1966. 

Senator  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Saw  TV  channel  7  In  Tarmlngdale,  L,I., 
tonight.    Thank  you;^.!       " 

O.  Zahn, 
AssUtant  Professor  of  Mathematics.  State 
University. 

MoRCANHnx,  Caljf.. 

February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Seruite  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly.  Wish 
there  were  more  like  you. 

Mrs.  LotnsA  Flahehtt. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Standing  alone  In  support  of  unpopular 
causes  Is  not  new  to  you.  I  Join  many  others 
who  thank  God  each  day  you  are  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Elizabeth  M.  Brousx. 

Santa  Monica,  Calif., 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Don't  lose  heart.  ConUnue  the  fight. 
Grassroots  are  with  you  and  growing. 

Mrs.  Jean  Harrison. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Keep  talking,  people  are  starting  to  lUten. 
Your  courage  and  your  conviction  on  Viet- 
nam gives  a  new  definition  to  American 
patriotism  whereas  the  mllltarUt  woiUd  suf- 
focate decency  and  reason  under  the  weight 
of  blind  ^Ueglance  to  a  bad  poUcy.  Your 
voice  rings  clear  where  opinions  are,  TTutb 
will  prevail. 

William  V.  Hanet. 

Morgan  Hill,  Cauf., 

February  18. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  one  of  the  millions  you  spoke  about. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

8m  Flahertt. 

Bbkelxt.  Calif., 
^  February  18.  1986. 

Senator    watne   Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  wapt  to  compliment  you  and  to  thank 
you  lor  your  service  to  this  democracy  and 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace  In  the  present 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Please  keep  up  your  good  work 
and  let  us  know  If  we  can  help  In  any  way. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Saoe. 

New  York.  N.Y., 
FebrtMiry  18. 1968. 
Senator  Watne  MorSe, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

With  other  writers  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  your  courage  and  wisdom. 

'  h.  konincsberger. 

Santa  Monica,  Calif., 

February  18, 1968. 
Senator  "Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Don't  lose  heart.  Continue  the  fight. 
Grassroots  are  with  you  and  growing. 

H.  N.  Broderson,  MJD. 


■       '  •  PHnjOMKPRtA,  Pa., 

.1.  :'.     %i.-.  !ii-^  February  18,  1966. 

Senator  WiiTwi  Morse,      ;    ,  -,    »_•  .. 
Senate  Office  Building,  >■ 

Washington,  D.C:  • 

We  support  your  Vietnam  policies.  Keep 
punching.  You  represent  the  hopes  of  many 
people  outside  Oregon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvin  Segaix. 


Senator  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 


Napa,  Calif., 
February  18, 1988. 


Saw  you  op  TV  tonight;  agree  with  you 
100  percent.  'Keep  up  the  good  work.  John- 
son war  Is  ■unconstitutional.  Was  once  In 
Saigon  for  10  days.  Telegramed  Johnson 
last  June:  "Your  foreign  policy  bringing 
on  world  war  No.  3.  When  they  drop  the 
first  atom  bomb  on  America  may  you  be 
among  the  toll." 

GVSTAD  F.  Jacobsen, 
Merchant  Marine  Riidio  Officer. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  18,  1988. 
Senator    Wayne    Morse, 
Senate  OffUce  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thanks  for  your  magnlficant  position  In 
hearing  today.  Keep  up  the  good  fight  lor 
peace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hxxschel  Solomon. 

StTNNTSmE,    N.Y., 

February  18.  198$. 
Senator   Watne   Morse, 
Senate  Office  Buildirtg. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  remarks  In  the 
hearings  today.  Please  continue  to  fight  for 
peace. 

David  JBtkims. 

Nxw  York,  N.Y., 
February  18.  1968. 
SenatcM'  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Applauded  wholeheartedly  your  dealing 
with  General  Taylor.  My  heart  Is  with  you 
and  efforts  for  Vietnam  peace. 

Paul  Thek. 

Boston,  Mass., 
February  18.  1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Sentte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

We  are  grateful  to  you  and  the  conunlttee 
for  the  vital  importance  of  Vietnam  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlcs  Nackxt.     - 

Oklahoma  Crrr,  C^lla., 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deeply  appreciate  your  courage  as  a  states- 
man and  your  stand  on  Vietnam.  I  am  from 
a  family  that  had  relatives  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  with  England:  not  a  recent 
arrival.  The  United  States  needs  mon 
statesmen  like  you. 

Cora  Swext. 

Lavxrnx,  Calxt., 
February  18, 1986. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Give  'em  hell,  old  buddy]  Millions  of  us 
believe  we  should  go  all  out  or  get  out.  Please 
get  with  Curtis  LeMay.  even  the  guts  of  an 
Elsenhower  bluff  would  end  It.  You'U  re- 
member our  horrible  grassroots  attempt  to 
get  bombers  IS  years  ago.  Someway  or  an- 
other, that  worked.  Step  up  to  It,  boy.  We 
all  love  a  le-callber  man  and  you're  still 
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not  too  old  to  b*  Prealdent.  Believe  It  or 
not.  still  kicking  bard.  Formerly  from 
I<edford,  Oreg.,  and  never  waved  a  flag  alnce. 

Job  B.  Nsxl. 

Coar*  Ifasa.  Calxt^ 

rebruary  18,  1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Moan. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  longstanding  admirers  of  your  fortb- 
rlghtness  and  honesty  we  support  your  stand 
on  Vietnam. 

OKifx  and  Mtbtu  Waooombi. 

BIoirmKT,  CAur., 
February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moass, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 
CMve  'em  bell.  Senator.    We're  with  you. 
P.  S.  and  E.  J.  McPaujlmo. 

Loa  AMOCixa,  Cau7., 

February  18,  1968. 
Senator  Watnv  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  efforts  for 
peace.    Please  continue.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  AarHm  D.  Mzllxs. 

Chicaoo,  III.. 
February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnc  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  challenge  to  General  Taylor  magnlfl- 
cent,  keep  up  the  good  work.  Congratu- 
lations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Psabson  B.  Sblk. 

Los  Oatos.  Calit.. 

February  18. 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Moisb. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  Do  not  let  them 
Intimidate  you.    MllUons  pray  for  you. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  Alan  Clauex. 

Palo  Alto.  Calxt., 

February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnv  Moaax. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 
We  suppt^  you.    Keep  It  up. 

Lewis  J.  Sn.VKB8. 

BBUBrr  Kkmnxst. 
Wn.LiAM  WAUCxa. 
PXANX  DmrN. 

AMTKONT  KXAJP. 

BrraBAinc,  Oalit.. 
February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations  for  your  courageous  fight 
to  Inform  people  of  Vietnam  situation. 

tSwmmnt.  add  CaIOL  JACXSON. 

Palo  Alto.  Oalit., 

February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Moasx. 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbax  SXNAToa  MOBsx:  Heartfelt  thanks  for 
your  courageous  stand  on  current  Issues. 
We  are  with  you,  you  millions  strong  and  the 
polls  will  so  record  sincerely. 

S.  Williams. 

POKIOLA  TALLXT.  CalXF., 

February  18. 1988. 
Senator  Watkx  Moasx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Although  a  Republican  businessman,  I  am 
100  percent  for  de-escalation,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  Watnx  Moasx. 

ROBXXT  V.  BXOWN. 


Palo  Alto,  Caut., 
February  18. 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsk, 
Washin^on,  D.C: 

We  support  your  effort  to  defend  American 
people  against  the  conduct  of  an  Illegal  war. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huqk  Tvsman. 

St.  Louis.  Mo., 
February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 

Care  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Bravo,  all  thinking  humane  Americans  are 
Indebted  to  you  for  your  courage  and  honesty. 
Moaxis  8.  WoaTMAN. 

SxANvoxD  UNTvxBsrrr,  Caut., 

February  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
Washington.  DC: 

Please  press  Rxisk  on  whether  we  now  wUl 
accept  Oeneva  agreement. 

CHaiBTXAN  Bat. 

Los  ANOXLXS.  Caliv., 

February  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  very  proud  of  you.    Keep  up  the 
good  work  In  the  Senate  hearings. 

PftANCBS  W.  SHIFPBT. 

EvANvroN,  III., 
February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Knthuslsstlcally   support    your  efforts   to 
bring  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  the  conference 
table.    Tour  courage  and  candor  are  In  the 
best  tradition  of  American  patriotism. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Waltxx  Masttb. 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 
February  17, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Ood  bless  you.    This  country  needs  more 
men  like  you. 

L.  H.  Wi 


CRKAao,  III., 
February  17, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  in  full  support  of  the  hearings  you 
are  conducting  Into  the  Vietnamese  war.  The 
spirit  that  you  are  carrying  on  Is  In  the  In- 
terest of  all  humanity.  The  bombing  and 
the  napalmlng  of  women  and  children  must 
be  stopped. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chablxs  Wilson. 

Oadsokn,  Ala., 
February  17, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Agree  with  you  100  percent  In  your  Vietnam 
stand.  Never  thought  we  would  ever  agree 
with  you  on  anything.  Suggest  we  abide  by 
Oeneva  accord  of  1954. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Rogxxs. 

Los  Anoxlxb,  Caut., 

February  18. 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx. 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Ckx)d  work.  You're  wonderful.  A  great 
demonstration  of  moral  courage.  Please  keep 
It  up. 

Admiringly, 

BXTTX  L.  Sr^BN. 


Febnmry  21,  1966 

WiNNXTKA,  III., 

February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  Ood  for  men  like  you  In  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richaxo  IiIabcus. 

Nxw  YoBK,  N.Y.. 
February  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  speak  for  the  majority  of  people  w% 
know.    We  admire  your  Integrity. 

Robxbt  and  Pkabl  PoRTixnxLO. 

Los  Ancklxb,  Calif., 

February  18,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Stand  pat  where  you  ar^-;!«>flnltely  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Vietnam  debate. 

Ann  Sanchxe. 

Stamfoko,  Conn.. 
^ebrvary  18. 1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Saw  on  TV  your  exchange  with  Oeneral 
Taylor.  We  support  you  100  percent.  Con- 
gratulations for  your  courage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moaxis  Rothknxxig. 

Cambxidgb.  Mass., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mohsk. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Senator  Moasx.  you  are  a  great  man. 

Joseph  Pkoctoi. 
Douglas  Hall. 
Robxbt  Oabonxb. 

BvANSTON.  III.. 
February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  continue  speaking  out  against  our 
policy  In  Vietnam.  Applaud  and  concur 
your  stand. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Hibsrfield. 

Pbovidkncx,  R.I., 
Febrtiory  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morxib. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  watched  you  on  TV  today.  Practtcally 
aU  the  M.D.'s  I  talk  with  dally  are  aU  for  you. 
You  are  our  spokesman;  keep  It  up. 

Ratmons  H.  Tbott.  MD. 

Wxsr  Htattsvillx,  Mo., 

February  17. 1966. 
Watnx  Moxsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  comments  to  Taylor  reflect  the  feel- 
ings  of   many    silenced    Americans.    Please 

continue  speaking  out.  

Nathan  and  Paiixla  Woooxuff. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.. 
Fetmiary  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Tomorrow  when  Rusk  teetlflee  you  will  be 
openly  fighting  a  dictatorial  President  whoM 
disregard  for  International  law.  the  United 
Nations  and  his  people's  constitutional  rights 
has  disgraced  my  country  throughout  the 
world.  Moet  of  all  you  will  be  fighting  the 
cynicism  and  despair  now  overtaking  Ideal- 
istic youth  everywhere. 

Bdwaxd  Bbnstxim. 


febnmry  21,  1966 
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San  Pbancisc«,  CaUf., 

Febri^try  ^8, 1988. 
genstor  Watnx  Mobsx,  [ 

Wuhington.  D.C: 

We  support  you  stand  fcur  Mnlty  In  ^et- 
juun;  keep  up  the  fight  for  peace. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robxxt  J.  Dummkl. 

Tbotwooo.  Ohio, 
Febmary  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building,  I 

Wuhington,  D.C:  | 

Keep  speaking  up.  Ood,  hvmanlty,  and 
ui  on  your  side. 

D.  EUtem  LiCBTT. 

San  Jos^,  Calif., 
Februfory  17,  1966. 
Stnator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wuhington,  D.C: 

Ai  an  ordinary  citizen  we  support  you 
tolly  in  your  stand  on  Vletnaiq. 

Thtxon  and  Jt^anita  Hood. 

Loe  Ancxlx^,  Calif., 

Febri^ary  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  the  majority  of  people  who  agree 
with  you  have   no  way   of  expressing   our 
opinion.    Thank  you  for  doing  It  for  us. 
Sincerely, 

tf.  P.  Obant. 

Vxrnon,  N.Y., 
Februftry  17.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  applaud  your  coiirageois  and  honest 
conviction  on  our  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Louis  and  Katie  SxmxN. 

POMON4.  Calif., 
February  17. 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx,  : 

Senate  Office  Building.  | 

Washington.  D.C:  I 

Senator  Mobsx,  I  love  you.      I ' 

LAUxosx  Pagx. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

Febnidry  17. 1986. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Have  Ru8k  clarified  poeltloa  on  Oeneva 
Agreements.  Acceptance  or  just  basis  for 
negotiation. 

TxidMAs  Plaut. 

Lansinq,:  Mich., 
Febrxiary  17.  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
VS.  Senate, 
Wuhington.  D.C: 

We  are  grateful  for  your  heroic  efforts.    All 
America  will  be  someday.     Please  continue. 
Robxbt  and  Maboabxt  Wasskbican. 

Wakxfi<u>,  R.I., 
_      „  February  17. 1988. 

Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  patriotic  and  In- 
jeillgent  stand  In  the  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee  hearing. 

E.  R.  and  W.  Hi.  Townsend. 

Rosltn  HxiGHinB,  N.Y., 

R«,..     ™  Februtiry  17,  1968. 

Maator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
wuhington,  D.C: 

Your  interrogation  of  General  Taylor  today 
"M  a  bniuant  service  to  the  dountry  expos- 
^  mconsutencles  and  reckla*  attitude  of 
•o^nlstratlon  and  Ito  mUltarj  advisers  your 
""f*  beginning  to  have  telling  effect  and 


deeply  grateful  peraonally  and  am  sure  years 
to  come  entire  country  will  honor  your  great 
work. 

Robxbt  L.  Zimlex. 

Chicago,  III., 
February  17,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobse, 
t/.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  Ood  in  this  modern  world  there  Is 
still  a  voice  like  yours  crying  out  In  this  vast 
wilderness  searching  for  the  truth  to  help 
mankind.  Ood  bless  you  and  give  you 
strength. 

Earl  C.  Jxtbt. 

MxNLO  Park.  Calif., 

February  17,  1968. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  DJJ.: 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  You're  doing  our 
country  a  great  service. 

T.  I.  Stensic. 

LOUISVILLX,  Kt., 

February  17,1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx. 

Senate  Foreign   Affairs  Investigation  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  D.C: 
We  are  behind  you  100  percent.     Against 
escalation  of  war. 

Iifr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Aboff. 

Fairlawn.  N.J., 
February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  forever  Indebted  to  you  for  your 
courageous  battle  against  the  generals. 

Jennt  Kaxtx. 

BxvxxLT  Hills,  Calif., 

February  17. 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you.    We  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
a  gentleman  of  your  Intellect  and  Integrity 
using  words  instead  of  arms  to  seek  peace. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shxldon  B.  Kxxlex. 

Mount  Kibco,  N.Y., 

February  17. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Pour  it  on.  You  speak  not  only  for  Oregon 
but  for  sane  men  everywhere. 

Hxbbxkt  O.  Bohnkrt. 

Los  Angxlxs,  Calif., 

February  17, 1986. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  keep  up  your  good  work.  We  need 
peaoe. 

Evan  Winfixld. 

Bxbkklkt,  Calif., 

February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Moxsx. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  fully  support  yours  and  Senator  Ful- 
bright's  endeavor  for  a  rational  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Canfixld. 

IRx)m  the  New  York  Review  of  Books, 
Mar.  3.  1966] 
"Vietnam:  Thx  Lxssons  of  War" 
(By  Jean  Lacouture) 
"On  the  long  thin  coast  of  Vietnam,"  wrote 
John  K.  Falrbank  In  the  last  issue  of  this 
paper,  "we  are  sleeping  In  the  same  bed  the 
French  slept  In  even  though  we  dream  dif- 
ferent dreams." 

The  dreams  of  course  are  very  different  but 
so  are  the  beds  and  the  dreamers  themselves. 


Let  us  compare  them  and  see  when  the  end 
of  the  night  may  come. 

Nothing  could  be  more  valuable  for  Ameri- 
can leaders  at  the  moment  than  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  disastrous  errors  made  by 
the  French  In  Indochina  from  1946  to  1956. 
To  know  the  faults  of  a  friend  may  not  cure 
one's  own.  but  from  France's  experience 
America  might  well  learn  something  of  what 
has  gone  so  dreadftilly  wrong  In  Vietnam 
today. 

The  French  had  three  great  dreams  for 
Indochina  and  each  led  them  Into  a  different 
and  more  ugly  phase  of  the  war.  At  first.  In 
1946,  they  clung  brlefiy  to  the  dream  of  re- 
establishing their  prewar  empire  In  Indo- 
china. Indeed,  for  one  hopeful  moment  they 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  promising 
new  colonial  policy :  Oeneral  Leclerc.  sent  out 
to  reconquer  the  territory,  decided  Instead  to 
negotiate  with  the  Vietnam  revolutionary 
leader.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Leclerc  recognized  Ho's 
Vietnam  as  a  "freestate,"  connected  with 
France,  but  controlling  Its  own  diplomacy, 
army,  and  finances.  This  was  the  first  agree- 
ment made  between  a  European  colonial 
power  and  the  Asian  revolution — and  one  of 
the  shortest  lived  and  saddest  In  retrospect. 
For  within  weeks  the  Intrigues  of  colonialists 
In  Saigon  and  Paris  and  extremists  among 
the  Vletmlnh  and  Its  nationalist  allies  suc- 
ceeded In  scrapping  It.  The  way  was  now 
open  for  Prance  to  plunge  Into  full-scale 
colonial  war.  But  It  soon  became  clear  to 
everybody  that  this  would  have  been  a  hope- 
less venture,  doomed  from  the  start  by  the 
half-ruined  state  of  France,  the  lack  of  an 
air  force  and  navy,  and  the  disapproval  of 
the  Russians  and  Americans. 

At  this  point  the  French  conceived  their 
second  Indochlnese  dream  which  led  them 
Into  a  second  war,  lasting  from  1948  to  1961. 
Now  they  would  transform  their  colonial 
struggle  Into  a  clvU  war.  Against  Ho's  Vlet- 
mlnh they  would  set  In  opposition  the  "Inde- 
pendent" Emperor  Bao  Dal,  encouraging  him 
to  cultivate  his  own  antl-Communlst  but  na- 
tionalist leadership — a  policy  described  by 
the  distinguished  Scholar  Paul  Mus  as  ''na- 
tionalist counterfire." 

Perhaps  It  might  have  succeeded  If  the 
nationalists  had  been  given  a  chance  to 
make  It  work.  But  their  power  and  prestige 
and  autonomy  were  always  limited.  While 
Vietnamese  and  French  troops  died  cou- 
rageous. Bao  Dal  preoccupied  himself  with 
tiger  hunting,  his  ministers  with  profiteer- 
ing. The  Vletmlnh  methodically  liquidated 
Bao  Dai's  officials,  dominated  the  country- 
side, and  organized  Its  soldiers  Into  divisions 
soon  after  the  Chinese  Communists  arrived 
on  the  northern  frontier  In  1960. 

After  this  decisive  event  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war,  Prance  dreamed  once 
again  of  transforming  the  nature  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  this  time  into  an  Interna- 
tional conflict  with  communism.  In  Sep- 
tember 1961  Oeneral  de  Lattre  arrived  In 
Washington  to  argue  that  France,  faced  with 
Vletmlnh  subversion  supported  by  Com- 
munist China,  now  needed  and  deserved  to 
have  Its  risks  shared.  He  was  given  both 
credits  and  weapons.  But  later.  In  1964,  on 
the  eve  of  Dlenblenphu,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment demanded  far  more:  It  requested 
that  several  hundred  American  bombers  be 
ordered  to  attack  the  enemy  from  Manila. 
To  these  requests  Washington  finally  re- 
sponded that  "Indochina  does  not  fall  within 
the  perimeter  of  the  area  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States." 

We  can  now  admire  the  wisdom  which  led 
Prealdent  Elsenhower  to  reject  both  the 
agitated  appeals  of  the  French  and  the 
advice  of  Admiral  Radford  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nlzon.  both  of  whom  reconunended  In- 
tervention. But  we  may  well  ask  why  a 
country  not  considered  of  vital  Importance 
to  American  Interests  In  1964  became  so  In 
1965.    The  Communist  camp,  after  all.  Is  no 
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longer  a  monoUtbic  force  able  to  exert  uni- 
fied global  preaaures  aa  bad  been  the  caae  In 
1954.  In  Korea,  moreover,  Cblneae  bad 
recently  been  flgbtlng  American  soldiers, 
sometbing  tbey  bave  alnce  refrained  from 
doing;  and  mlaalle  strategy  baa  meanwhile 
dlmlnlsbed  tbe  Importance  of  local  air  force 
bases.  One  can  only  conclude  that  tbe 
diplomatic  views  of  American  leaders  have 
hardened  during  these  years.  In  the  light 
of  Mr.  Rusk's  p>erformance  tbe  diplomacy  of 
John  Foster  Dulles  must  be  reconsidered 
and  credited  with  an  admirable  flexibility 
Tbus  Prance  launched  three  wars  in  Indo- 
china and  lost  them  all.  lU  allies  having 
refused  to  provoke  a  brutal  extension  of  the 
war  In  order  to  avoid  a  local  defeat.  France's 
drwun  of  an  international  antl-Conxmunlst 
cruaade  collapsed  at  Dlenblenphu  In  the 
spring  of  1964.  Oeneral  Olap  destroyed 
Prance's  main  combat  force;  the  Vletmlnh 
controlled  two-thirds  of  Vietnam;  and 
neither  Hanoi  nor  Saigon  were  protected 
from  attack. 

Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  had  offered  negotiations  6 
months  before  this  debacle  and  had  been  Ig- 
nored. Now  Uoecow  and  Pelplng  were  agree- 
able to  an  International  detente  and  Wash- 
ington seemed  prepared  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  Its  fallxire  to  Intervene.  Thus 
at  the  Geneva  Conference  table  In  1964  tbe 
Western  Powers  benefited  from  a  certain 
complicity  on  the  part  of  Molotov  and  Chou 
En-Ial;  The  West  succeeded  In  wresting  from 
the  victors  half  the  territory  and  tbe  larger 
part  of  the  material  wealth  of  Vietnam.  Ho 
agreed  to  fall  back  to  the  north  In  exchange 
for  a  promise  that  elections  preparing  the 
way  for  unification  would  be  held  In  1966 — 
elections  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  winning. 
A  great  deal  of  confusion  surrounds  this 
Oeneva  settlement.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  only  texts  signed  at  Oeneva  were 
the  armistice  agreements  between  the 
Prench  and  the  Vletmlnh.  No  one  at  all 
■Igned  the  "final  declaration"  of  the  Con- 
ference— both  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  had  reeervatlona  about  It — and  It 
carried  only  the  force  of  suggestion.  But 
apart  from  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Prench 
were  the  only  nation  that  formally  guaran- 
teed to  carry  out  the  Oeneva  accords  that 
provided  both  for  partition  at  the  17th 
parallel  and  for  elections. 

And  now  Prance  committed  a  new  error 
(Its  last?),  dreaming  this  time  that  It  might 
finally  leave  Vietnam  and  forget  It  alto- 
gether. Diem,  now  installed  as  dictator  In 
the  South,  wanted  the  Prench  to  quit  his 
country  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  not 
only  because  certain  Prench  Interests  were 
Intriguing  against  him — something  that 
helped  strengthen  his  position  as  a  national- 
ist leader — but  also  because  the  Prench  Army 
was  the  only  force  that  could  compel  him  to 
hold  elections  In  195fl.  In  the  event,  the 
French  quickly  yielded  and  the  last  of  their 
a*my  departed  In  April  196«. 

The  consequences  of  this  final  French  er- 
ror were,  and  remain,  enormous.  Diem  was 
now  free  to  declare  himself  free  of  all  the 
Oeneva  obligations  and  soon  did  so  with 
American  encouragement.  The  south  could 
now  be  reorganized  as  an  antl-Communlst 
bastion,  from  which  a  reconquest  of  the 
north  could  eventually  be  launched.  The 
Diem  government  In  fact  soon  created  a 
Committee  for  the  Liberation  of  North  Viet- 
nam, which,  beginning  In  1958.  parachuted 
agents  Into  the  north,  notably  Into  areas 
such  as  Vtah.  where  Ho's  agrarian  reform 
had  provoked  violent  peasant  uprisings.  But 
meanwhile  the  north,  considering  Itaelf 
cheated  by  Saigon  and  Washington  (with 
Prance's  cooperation ) .  began  preparation  to 
exploit  the  political  and  social  discontent 
In  the  aouth  to  establish  a  base  for  sub- 
versive operations.  And  Hanoi  was  to  show 
Itself  far  more  adept  at  thU  poUUcal  game 
than  Saigon. 


Could  the  Prench  have  resolved  this  Viet- 
nam problem?  In  fact,  they  were  confronted 
by  two  Immensely  volatile  forces  whose  de- 
mands would  have  shaken  any  Western  gov- 
ernments, as  they  are  shaking  the  United 
States  today.  First,  the  demands  of  a  peo- 
ple thirsting  to  overthrow  colonialism  and  to 
recover  their  national  Identity,  their  free- 
dom of  maneuver,  and  their  unity.  But  also 
the  demands  of  a  revolutionary  group,  sup- 
ported by  one  of  the  great  power  blocs,  which 
claims  the  right  to  Impose  its  authority  on 
the  entire  nation  In  the  name  of  a  Com- 
munist doctrine  highly  suspect  to  the  ma- 
jority: a  group,  nonetheless,  whose  heroism, 
discipline,  and  ruthlessly  effective  methods 
seem  to  assure  Its  success. 

It  Is  the  deep  and  constant  Intermingling 
of  these  two  forces  which  have  made  the 
Vietnam  problem  seem  so  hopeless  and  de- 
feating to  the  West.  How  can  a  Western 
government  successfully  sponsor  an  Inde- 
pendent "nationalist  covmterflre"  when  the 
strongest  feelings  of  many  Vietnamese  have 
been  Invested  for  many  years  In  the  local  civil 
war;  and  when  one  finds  among  those  who 
have  rallied  to  the  Vletmlnh.  and  then  the 
Lao  Dong  and  the  NLF,  a  great  many  patrlota, 
drawn  to  the  organization  because  they  be- 
lieve It  to  be  the  hope  of  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalism, capable  of  defeating  colonialism 
and  Western  domination. 

Perhaps  It  might  have  been  possible  for  the 
Prench  to  disassociate  the  nationalist  In- 
spiration In  Vietnam  from  the  Communist 
organlzaUon.  But  to  do  this  would  have 
been  very  difficult.  For  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nationalists  I  believe  that 
Prench  aid  to  Vietnam  would  have  had  to 
meet  three  extremely  demanding  conditions: 
that  the  donor  of  the  aid  would  have  no  right 
to  intervene  directly  in  the  government;  that 
the  aid  would  be  given  to  the  most  worthy 
leaders;  and  that  It  would  not  lead  to  the 
creation  of  oligarchies  of  profiteers  and  a 
climate  of  corruption. 

By  all  these  standards  the  French  failed. 
If  they  ever  had  a  chance  to  survive  the 
.Asian  revolution,  they  lost  It.  basically,  be- 
cause they  were  unwilling  to  alter  their 
patronlElng  colonialist  attitudes  and  deal 
with  Asians  with  some  sense  of  mutual  re- 
spect or  cooperation.  For  the  moet  part  they 
preferred  Instead  to  appoint  and  then  con- 
trol the  manageable,  the  incompetent,  and 
the  operators,  many  of  whom  made  fortunes 
out  of  the  corrupt  Prench  aid  program. 

Opposed  in  Vietnam,  then,  were  a  coherent, 
principled,  and  Implacable  revolutionary 
movement  of  militants  organized  in  the  vil- 
lages— the  country's  fundamental  social  and 
economic  unit — inspired  by  an  evident  na- 
tionalism and  posing  as  defenders  of  stem 
Justice  and  equality;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
regime  obviously  supported  and  controlled 
by  foreign  powers,  partly  composed  of  former 
colonial  officials,  disdainful  of  peasant  clalnts, 
tolerant  of  a  social  order  where  the  influen- 
tial and  successful  were  frantically  engaged 
in  proflteering— preparing  for  the  arrival  of 
the  inevitable  catastrophe.  The  only  pos- 
sible result  was  a  catastrophe  on  the  scale 
of  Dlenblenphu. 

How  relevant  is  the  Prench  experience  to 
Vietnam  today?  Certainly  the  American 
situation  is  different  in  important  respects, 
but  really  how  different?  For  example,  the 
United  States  has  no  colonial  past  in  Viet- 
nam, no  strictly  Imperialist  drive  for  eco- 
nomic gain.  But  Its  objectlvee  are.  curiously, 
both  more  altruistic  and  more  imperious 
than  thoee  of  lu  iH-edecessor.  After  all.  a 
country  seeking  colonial  profits  is  quite  ca- 
pable of  making  a  compromise  to  preserve  at 
least  some  of  Its  endangered  weailth.  But 
what  of  a  country  that  supposes  Itself  to  be 
defending  a  selfless  principle?  In  fact,  the 
United  States  does  seem  to  have  several  fair- 
ly concrete  motives;  e.g.,  to  prove  to  certain 
nations  that  It  is  faithful  to  its  alUancea;  to 


show  the  underdeveloped  peoples  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  how  costly  it  can  be 
to  chooee  Marxism-Leninism.  There  wouw 
seem  to  be  sufficient  elements  of  calculated 
self-interest  here  to  make  reallsuc  bargain- 
ing possible — on  the  basis  of  spheres  of  in- 
fluence,  for  example. 

A  second  difference  concerns  the  size  and 
power  of  the  forces  Involved.  Oeneral  West- 
moreland  not  only  commands  a  good  many 
more  troops  than  Oeneral  Navarre  (760  000 
as  compared  with  600,000)  but  he  ig  iiio 
relatively  free  from  the  financial,  loglsucal 
and  transport  problems  that  plagued  the 
Prench.  A  far  greater  advantage,  however 
lies  in  America's  enormous  firepower  as  well 
as  ita  Air  Force  and  complete  mastery  of  the 
sea.  It  U  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
United  SUtes  and  South  Vietnamese  forces 
are  now  20  times  more  powerful  than  tbe 
army  of  Oeneral  Navarre  ( which  had  no  more 
than  80  combat  planes  at  Its  disposal  durtng 
the  battle  of  Dlenblenphu).  The  saisii 
size  of  the  present  theater  of  operations  la 
South  Vietnam  thus  becomes  a  favorable  fac- 
tor of  great  Importance:  The  Prench  forces 
were  charged  with  the  defense  of  aU  Indo- 
china,  a  territory  four  times  the  present  size 
of  South  Vietnam. 

But  given  these  advantages  can  It  be  said 
that  the  United  States  U  now  succeeding 
where  Prance  was  forced  to  retreat?  Of 
course,  one  answer  must  be  yes,  in  the  lim- 
ited sense  that  it  is  impoesible  to  imagine 
the  United  States  suffering  a  major  defeat 
in  the  present  clrcimistances.  During  the 
past  year  President  Johnson  has  been  able  to 
dispatch  enough  American  troops  to  Vietnam 
to  avoid  another  Dlenblenphu.  but  beyond 
this  the  situation  is  less  than  hopeful.  The 
arrival  of  over  100.000  troops  has  done  no 
more  than  stabilise  a  deteriorating  miUUry 
situation;  it  did  not  result  in  a  sharp  awing 
of  military  advantage  to  the  Western  side. 
as  certain  observers  had  expected.  The  mili- 
tary map  published  on  January  30  In  the 
New  York  Times  showing  four-fifths  of  the 
South  "under  Vletcong  Influence"  must  be 
regarded  as  accurate,  notwithstanding  con- 
trary claims  by  officials.  (Incidentally,  this 
map  recalls  the  military  charts  the  Prench 
press  did  not  dare  to  publish  12  years  ago. 
The  American  public  has  recently  been  get- 
ting far  more  information  on  the  Vietnam 
question  from  the  press,  television.  Senate 
hearings,  etc.,  than  was  ever  available  In 
Prance.) 

The  fact  Is  that  American  policy  In  Viet- 
nam, although  originally  Inspired  by  very 
different  Intentions,  now  resembles  all  too 
closely  the  disastrous  policy  of  the  Prench. 
The  United  States  has  also  failed  to  solve  the 
problem  of  providing  support  to  genuine 
local  leaders  without  excessive  intervention 
in  the  country  itself.  Indeed,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  French — perhaps  bypocrltically — 
did  nevertheless  succeed  In  transferring  some 
responsibilities  to  the  Vietnamese:  These 
were  quite  feeble  ones  in  military  matters, 
rather  more  important  in  politics,  and  nearly 
total  In  such  administrative  work  as  tax  col- 
lecting. By  contrast,  we  are  now  seeing  the 
progressive  Americanization  of  both  the  war 
and  the  country  Itself:  The  Influence  of  the 
local  military  headquarters  grows  weaker; 
the  efficiency  of  the  government  In  Saigon 
continues  to  decay;  American  experts  have 
taken  over  a  great  many  local  functions.  Of 
course  one  understands  the  concern  for  effi- 
ciency, but  the  psychological  effects  are 
hardly  calculated  to  encourage  the  emergence 
of  authentic  nationalist  leaders  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  Roger  Hllsman  forcefully  pointed 
out  in  bis  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Certainly  tbe  Americans  have  done  no  bet- 
ter than  the  Prench  in  finding  worthy  noo- 
Cotnmunist  leadership.  There  is  no  need  to 
reexamine    now    the    tragic    liquidation   of 
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Dlemlsm,  an  event  made  Irl^vlteble  by  tbe 
lectarlan  religious  isolation  and  the  ollgar- 
elUc  obstinacy  of  the  Ngo  family.  But  aince 
then,  what  decadence.  Sad  mandarins  from 
certain  conservative  milieu  l,n  Saigon — cou- 
ngeous  and  outdated  men— are  followed  In 
office  by  Juntas  composed  of  young  generals- 
of-lort\me  who  add  a  new  star  to  their  ahoul- 
deri  after  each  defeat  in  batUa. 

As  for  the  moral  climate  tn  Salgpn,  one 
can  only  say  that  the  corruption  whieb  dom- 
inated the  life  of  the  city's  ctllte  in  1963  has 
DOW  been  democratized.  Sbadf  dealings  hav- 
ing to  do  with  aid  and  mllitar|r  programs  are 
no  longer  confined  to  people  tn  high  places, 
but  seem  to  involve  every  kind  of  business. 
Testifying  before  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
lir.  David  Bell,  the  director ;  ©f  foreign  aid. 
Skid  that  he  knew  of  no  bjack  market  in 
Saigon — which  only  shows  tiiat  i^  brilliant 
and  hard-working  official  has, bad  ilo  time  to 
itroU  along  the  streets  of  •  town  where 
aomeone  begs  you  to  break  ttm  law  at  every 
nep.  I 

It  would  be  wrong  to  predljnt  a  priori  that 
President  Johnson's  new  coiioterinsurgency 
and  pacification  programs,  bated  on  plana  for 
economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Muthern  villages,  will  fail  a«  totally  as  did 
the  quite  similar  plans  sponsored  by  the 
Prench  and  later  by  the  Diem  regime.  Can 
they  produce  a  qualitative  change  in  Viet- 
namese attitudes  toward  the  present  govern- 
ment and  the  United  States?  What  can  be 
said  Is  that  any  efforts  by  political  and  army 
leaders  In  the  south,  however  doubtful  their 
resulte.  will  surely  be  more  effbctlve  than  the 
current  bombings  of  the  north.  I  will  not 
Uke  up  the  moral  aspects  of!  these  attacks. 
It  should  be  sufficient  to  examine  their  diplo- 
matic and  military  results  thus  far.  Accord- 
ing to  predictions  made  in  January  1986, 
•sveral  weeks  of  daily  raids  wiould  bring  the 
north  to  Its  knees  and  thence  to  the  nego- 
tiating table.  In  fact,  Messrsv  Ho  and  Dong 
have  since  toughened  their  demands,  pass- 
ing from  the  relatively  flexible  "four  points" 
of  March  8  to  the  recent  letter  of  Janbary  31, 
which  refers  to  the  NLP  as  the  "only  repre- 
•entatlve  of  South  Vietnam";  until  then.  Ho 
had  mentioned  only  the  NLP  "program." 

As  for  military  results,  we  must  realize 
that  the  bombing  of  the  north  has  no  over- 
whelming ImpBct  on  a  people  ,who  only  re- 
cently emerged  from  a  resistance  movement 
andare  now  being  trained  to  return  to  one; 
for  the  most  part  their  lives  4re  not  greatly 
affected  by  the  destruction  ot  a  bridge  or  a 
*uck  depot.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Janu- 
ary 1965  there  were  two  northern  regiments 
m  the  south,  while  now  in  February  1966 
there  are  eight.  Furthermore,  the  combat 
reserve  forces  In  the  north  are  numerous 
enough  to  permit  the  dispatch  of  more 
northern  troops  to  Oeneral  01an»  In  the  south 
every  time  the  United  States  escaUtee  the 
bombing.  The  American  public  has  been 
WW  that  the  north  is  being  botnbed  to  save 
American  lives.  But.  on  th^,  contrary,  it 
•eernn  clear  that  the  bombingj  in  the  north 
only  increasec  the  pressure  on  General  Wt-st- 
moreland's  troops:  The  American  footsoldler 
must  pay  for  the  destruction  teused  by  the 
American  Air  Force.  And  If  Hhnoi  itself  U 
Dombed.  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Vletcong 
forces  have  well-laid  plans  to  take  atrocious 
J!!!'^ *  oil  Saigon,  a  city  they  liave  both  In- 
"icrated  and  surrounded.  Tlie  adversaries 
nave  now  sunk  their  claws  Into  each  other 
ana  80  long  as  the  ground  flghang  continues, 
••may  expect  that  each  blow-  will  be  fol- 
tT  ^  damaging  reprisals. 
Tbva  a  political  solution  becomes  all'  the 
more  urgent— although  unlike  the  settlement 
"^64,  it  wui  not  be  preceded  by  a  military 
thTti  ..  "*  ^^"  American  diplomacy  is 
Me  victim  of  Its  own  myths.  Because  the 
"^^  Government  has  decreed  from  the  first 

Provok^  iTT   ^  .*^''   ''°"**'   t*"  ortglnaUy 
»»woked  by  invasion  from  thel  Dortb.  it  has 


Insisted  that  a  solution  must  be  negotiated 
with  Hanoi,  and  only  Hanoi. 

A  false  hUtorical  analysis  has  led  to  a 
political  impasse.  For  a  careftU  study  of 
the  history  of  South  Vietnam  over  the  last 
10  years  wUI  show  that  from  1966  onward, 
strong  resistance  groups,  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  poliUcal-rellgious  sects  crushed  by 
Diem,  were  In  active  opposition  to  the  re- 
gime in  the  south;  they  were  in  fact  already 
called  Vletcong  by  the  Diem  regime  at  that 
time.  Furthermore,  this  essenUaily  nation- 
alist dissident  movement  gained  added  sup- 
port as  a  result  of  the  rural  discontent  which 
led  Diem  to  suppress  the  elected  municipal 
councils  in  1957;  it  spread  further  after  tlie 
promulgation  of  the  terrible  law  of  1969 
which  prescribed  the  death  penalty  for  aU 
accomplices  of  Conununlsts — and  commu- 
nUm  comes  cheap  In  South  Vietnam. 

At  this  time  the  resistance  was  composed 
of  nothing  more  than  southern  groups  or- 
ganized in  seU -defense  against  Diem.  Hanoi 
had  made  no  connection  with  them.  The 
North  Vietnamese  did  not  begin  to  exploit 
this  situation  and  Infiltrate  agents  imtll 
1969;  and  it  was  only  after  pressure  from  a 
southern  congress  of  "former  Vletmlnh  re- 
sistants"  in  March  of  1960  that  they  prepared 
to  intervene.  At  the  Northern  Communist 
Party  Congress  In  September  of  the  same 
year  the  Hanoi  goverimient  gave  direct  en- 
couragement to  the  revolutionary  activities 
in  the  South.  StlU,  it  was  not  until  Novem- 
ber 11.  1960,  following  an  attempted  military 
putsch  against  Diem,  that  the  Vletcong— 
feeling  the  pressure  of  competition  from  mil- 
itary nationalists— gave  Itself  formal  identity 
and  established  a  political  headquarters  by 
creating  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Today  it  is  clear  that  the  NLP  leaders  are 
cloeeiy  linked  to  Hanoi,  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  much  of  their  supplies  and  arms. 
But  anyone  concerned  with  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam  should  be  aware  of  both 
the  local  origins  of  the  front  and  its  strong 
persisting  regionalism — its  attachments  to 
the  milieu,  tradftions,  economy,  and  coun- 
tryside of  the  South  which  give  it  a  funda- 
mental autonomy. 

And  yet.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
southern  origins  of  the  Vletcong  Insiurection 
have  been  carefuUy  confirmed,  no  element  of 
the  Vietnam  problem  has  been  so  neglected, 
especially  in  American  official  circles.  We 
may  be  astonished,  for  example,  that  the  Im- 
mense, spectacular,  and  probably  sincere  ef- 
forts of  recent  American  diplomacy  to  per- 
suade Hanoi  to  negotiate  finally  produced, 
after  30  days  of  pause  in  bombing,  a  single 
defiant  letter.  Yet  America  is  dealing  here 
with  a  small  and  poorly  armed  country;  its 
allies  are  reluctant  to  ^ve  it  aid  too  openly, 
fearing  a  crushing  American  response.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  Communist  government,  but 
one  presided  over  by  a  man  who  in  1946  and 
1954  was  able  to  prove  to  the  Prench  hU  will- 
ingness to  accept  compromise.  And  of  the 
four  points  posed  as  conditions  by  Hanoi  last 
year,  Washington  now  accepts  three.  Why 
then  doesn't  Ho  play  Lyndon  Johnson's 
game?  In  a  conference  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  hold  so  many  trimips  that  their  pres- 
ent position  is  hard  to  understand. 

But  perhaps  they  were  not  in  a  position 
to  negotiate  at  aU.  If  we  look  back  over  the 
history  of  the  NLF  we  find  support  for  the 
view  that  Hanoi  is  not  able  to  speak  for  the 
front.  First  for  psychological  reasons:  The 
published  program  of  the  NLF  expressly 
mentions  the  poesibility  of  an  Independent 
South  Vietnam;  and  It  looks  forward  to  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  Laos  and  Cambodia  only. 
Thus  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  the  front 
would  consider  Itself  adequatelv  represented 
by  the  northern  government.  Finally,  there 
may  be  a  purely  practical  reason.  Combat 
conditions  In  the  south  are  such  that  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  a  decision  or  an 
agreement    even    if   approved    by    the   NLP 
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would  be  supported  by  aU  tbe  flgbten  In  tbe 
field. 

If  we  are  to  undertake  a  serious  and  cred- 
ible search  for  peace  In  Vietnam,  we  must 
take  account  of  this  diversity  of  the  southern 
resistance;  we  must  recognize  that  it  U  In 
fact  a  federaUon  of  maquU  of  different  agea 
and  different  Inspiration,  and  that  it  U  not 
as  yet  completely  unified. 

There  Is  not  as  much  geographic  and  psy- 
chological distance  between  the  typi<4l 
southern  military  chief  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as 
there  is  between  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Mr.  Kosy- 
gln.  But  to  be  effective  now  in  Vietnam 
diplomacy  must  certainly  take  account  of 
the  maquisard  and  his  part  In  the  war.  It 
must  also  attempt  to  understand  the  role 
of  the  Central  ComnUttee  of  the  NLF,  where 
MaoUt  Influence  is  strong  but  where  all  ten- 
dencies coexist;  of  the  Lao  Dong  party  in 
Hanoi,  with  its  pro-Chinese  and  pro-Russian 
factions;  and  the  Political  Bureau  in  Pelplng, 
with  ite  cast  of  performers,  both  clvUlan  and 
naiUtary.  And  finally  we  must  comprehend 
the  very  complex  position  of  the  Soviet 
UiUon,  which  is  quite  unwUUng  to  sacrifice 
either  its  policy  of  peaceful  coexUtence  or 
Its  commanding  position  as  leader  of  the 
Communist  world.  If  the  diversity  of  gov- 
ernmental levels,  alliances,  and  forces  In- 
volved  in  the  virar  presents  difficulties,  it  also 
offers  many  more  chances  for  an  alert  di- 
plomacy than  were  available  during  the 
monolithic  conflict  of  the  cold  war. 

It  is  true  that  American  leaders  now  ar- 
gue that  to  recognize  the  Vletcong  is  to  ad- 
f^lLi*'**'-  ^  curtous  Intellectual  position 
indeed— to  refuse  to  recognize  your  adver- 
sary for  what  he  is.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  re- 
calling  that  in  December  1953,  after  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  had  first  announced  himself  ready  to 
negotiate,  the  French  Socialist.  Alain  Savary 
suggested  to  Georges  Bldault  (then  Foreign 
Minister,  now  living  in  BrazU)  that  he  seek 
Ho  out  for  talks.  "You  only  make  them  blg- 
m  -^  talking  to  them,"  said  Bldault— who 
did  finally  talk  with  Ho's  delegate  at  Oeneva. 
but  after  the  fall  of  Dlenblenphu. 

Recognizing  the  Vletcong  oertaliUy  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  peacemaking  In 
Vietnam  at  a  stroke.  It  would  nevertheless 
be  an  extremely  constructive  idea  to  focus 
diplomatic  attention  firmly  on  the  South  at 
the  present  time— without  meanwhile  ceasing 
efforts  both  to  make  contact  with  Hanoi  and 
to  assess  Communist  Chinese  intenUons 

But  to  bring  about  peace  it  wlU  not  auf- 
flee  simply  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
powerful  revoluUonary  organization  sup- 
ported by  the  North  and  already  in  control 
of  the  largest  part  of  the  national  territory 
More  important  is  the  task  of  reeetabliahing 
the  conaUtutlonal  legitimacy  which  Dlein 
embodied  for  a  brief  period— reactionary  as 
he  was— and  which  has  since  vanished.  The 
NLF  U  an  essenUal  element  of  this  legitimacy 
because  it  is  the  heir  to  the  revolt  against 
Diem  s  totelltarianism  as  well  as  the  princi- 
pal force  of  resUtance  to  foreign  interven- 
tion. But  there  are  others  who  make  up  the 
foclal  and  political  society  as  weU— the 
Buddhists,  the  Catholics,  and  also  the  Army 
a  bourgeoisie  In  uniform. 

An  effectl've  p<Hicy  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful settlement  should  begin  by  making  it 
possible  fca-  each  of  these  groups  to  return  to 
an  active  political  rtde.  'WhUe  Oeneral  Ky 
after  having  won  his  sole  victory  of  the  war 
at  Honolulu,  occupies  the  stage,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  other  groups  are  ready  in  the 
wings  waiting  for  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement the  United  States  could  stlU 
supply.  And  frcan  such  a  revived  pollttcal 
life  we  cotild  expect  an  authoritative  leader- 
ship to  emerge  whose  lot  It  would  be  to  de- 
bate with  the  NLP  on  the  future  of  the  South 
and  to  establish  a  ooaliUon  government  to 
represent  South  Vietnam  In  future  peace 
conferences.  WhUe  the  NLF  is  the  largest 
force  In  the  South  It  recognize*  that  it  Is 
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obviously  not  the  only  force,  reaerrlng  a 
large  fraction  of  the  seeta  on  Ita  central 
committee  for  groupa  who  do  not  belc»ig  to 
the  NLP.  The  democratization  of  power  In 
South  Vietnam  ia  not  a  fantaay.  The  de- 
struction of  the  small  democratic  movements 
struggling  to  surrlve  under  Diem  was  among 
the  factors  that  led  to  the  civil  war. 

French  colonial  policy  was  only  too  familiar 
with  these  very  diverse  political  factions  and 
brilliantly  played  them  off,  one  against  the 
other.  But  to  divide  and  rtile  became  a 
pathetic  policy  as  Prance's  control  became 
more  feeble.  An  American  policy  which 
seeks  a  peaceful  settlement  must  take  ac- 
count of  both  the  sociopolitical  pluralism  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Its  extraordinary  capac- 
ity for  finding  original— and  local — solutions 
to  its  problems.  Surely  It  Is  time  for  Ameri- 
can leaders  at  last  to  confront  the  people 
with  whom  they  have  become  so  Inextricably 
Involved. 


Febrmry  21,  igee 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  tomorrow 
noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  20  minutes  pjn.) .  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order 
until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  February  22, 
1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  21.  1966: 
VS.  ATToamnr 

John  M.  Imel,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

In  thx  AaMT 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  secUons  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel.  Women's  Army 

Corpt 
Bouton.  Irma  V.,  LI95. 
Brlnegar.  Maurlne  O..  L6S1. 
Deady,  Virginia  R.,  LI67. 
Howes,  Alice  N.,  LI4«. 
Stout,  Ariel  E..  L126. 
Thompson,  Ruth  D..  L121. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
ot  captain  in  the  staff  corps,  as  Indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

'  MKDICAI,  coaps 


Bass,  Robert  E. 
Beer,  David  C. 
•Bernard,  Donald  P. 
•Chandler,  Deck  B. 
•Cumminga.  Ronald 

A. 
•Delaney,  Thomas  B. 
•Dempaey,  John  J. 
•Dtnsmore.  Harry  H. 
Downey.  John  J. 
•Dykhulzen,  Robert  P. 
•Ebersole,  John  H. 
•Pox.  lAy  U. 
•Gallagher,  WUllam 

J..  Jr. 
•Ireland,  Roger  O. 
•Klein,  Chester  L. 
Kramer,  Scott  O. 
•Lanlng.  Robert  O. 
•Lehman,  Ross  M..  Jr. 


•Uneban,   Prands   J. 

Jr. 
•Lonergan.  Walter  M. 
•Long,  James  A. 
•Martin,  Stuart  H. 
•Mllnes.  Ro«?er  P. 
Neptune.  Edgar  M.,  Jr. 
•Pascoe,  Delmar  J. 
Richardson,  Pred  W. 
Rosenwlnkel,  Norbert 

E. 
•Spcu-ks,  Henry  A. 
•Speaker.  Richard  B. 
Steen,  Prank  O. 
•Sweeney.  Prancls  J. 
•Trummer,  Max  J. 
•Watten.  Raymond  H. 
•Webb,  Martin  Q..  Jr. 
•White,  NeU  V. 
Wilber,  Martin  C. 


•Aitken,  Douglas  O. 
•Balcom.  Vaughnn  O. 
Balrd,  Richard  S. 
•Batteraon,  Robert  E. 
•Bland,  Herbert  L. 
•Blandln,  Sherman 

W..  Jr. 
Doucette.  Porrest  H. 
•Duncan,  Henry  C. 
•Dunn,  George  G. 
Elmore,  John  W. 
•Ericaon,  James  B. 
Porrest,  James  E. 
•Orlnatead,  Eugene  A. 

Jr. 


■mVLTCOBPS 


Harbaugb,  Norman  R. 
Haalett,  Robert  H. 
Holbert,  Kelley  V. 
Joaaelyn,  Allan  H..  Jr. 
Larson,  Leslie  O..  Jr. 
Lewla,  Raymond  O. 
McHenry,  Wendell,  Jr. 
•OXoughlln,  Richard 

C. 
•Patton,  Gerald  J. 
Peffley,  John  P. 
Renfro,  Edward  E.,  in 
Rodgera,  Wallace  F. 
Tongren,  Hale  N. 
•WllUams,  WUllam  C 


CHAPLAIN  coaps 
•Capers.  Keene  H.  Lavln.  Henry  T. 

•Doyle.  William  P. 
•Hutcheeon,  Richard 

G.,  Jr. 
Keeley,  John  A. 


•Morton.  Prank  R. 
Par  ham.  Thomaa  D.  Jr. 
•Ray,  Milton  U. 
Trower,  Roes  H. 


civn.  KNoiNxaa  ooaps 
Cunning,  David  P.         Miller.  Charles  G..  Jr. 


Porquer,  Charles  J. 
Prancy,  William  J. 
Gault,  Alan  C. 
•Grahl,  Ralph  B.,  Jr 
Hansen.  Bernard  L. 
Iselin,  Donald  Q. 
Jones,  Whitney  B. 
Kaloupek,  William  E. 


More,  David  C. 
Patrick,  Donald  A. 
•Rogers,  William  R. 
Saunders.  Edward  M. 
Souder,  Charles  L. 
^angler,  WUllam  8. 
Van  Leer,  Blake  W. 
Walton,  Albion  W..  Jr. 


Lalande,  Albert  M.,  Jr.  Yount,  George  R 


DENTAL  coaps 


•Bassett,  Donald  R. 
Beall,  Prank  P.,  Jr. 
Chap.  Bernard 
•Green,  George  H. 
Holmee,  Corey  H. 
Mahoney,  Jack  D. 
•Marmarose.  Prank  A. 


•Rogers,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Samuels.  Homer  S. 
Scribner,  Jamea  H. 
•Sobieskl,  Edward  P. 
Stephenaon,  Thomaa 
D. 


MEDICAL  SESVICE  COEPS 


Baldridge,  Henry  D.. 

Jr. 
•Bing,  John  H. 
Boyd,  Thomaa  A.,  Jr. 
Bxirr,  Leonard  W. 
•Cxu-tla.  Ned  B. 
Eaatman,  Robert  W. 
•Goldenrath,  Walter 

L. 


•Keener,  Mary  P. 
•Lester,  William  P. 
McL^lan.  David  J. 
MlUer,  Lloyd  W. 
Raamussen,  John  E. 
Ray.  Jewel  P. 
•Rigg.  Robert  P. 
Sabbag,  George  J. 
Shepherd,  William  H. 


NXrBSX  COEPS 

Blaaka,  Burdette  M. 
Bulshefski.  Veronica  M, 
ReUly,  Alice  R. 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  U.a 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  line  and  staff  corps, 
as  indicated,  subject  to  qxuUmcaUon  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 


LINE 


Abbott,  WUllam  B.,  m 
•Abeleln.  Herman  C. 
Ackerm.in.  Richard  P. 
•Ackerman.  Wirren  J. 
Adams,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Addis,  Robert  W. 
•Adler.  Robert  E. 
Akagl.  Joe  L. 
Aldern,  Donald  D. 
Alexander,  Adam  O., 

Jr. 
Alexander.  Marvin  O. 
Alexich,  Milton  P. 
Allen,  Douglas  A. 
•Allen,  James  A. 
Allen,  John  B. 
Allen,  Richard  C. 
•AUender,  Gene  T. 
•Alley,  Lester  L. 
Altwegg,  David  M. 
Anderle.  Charles  K. 
•Anderson,  Charles  L 

R. 
•Anderson.  Norrls  O., 

Jr. 


Anderson,  Paul  L. 
•Anderson,  Stanley  J. 
•Anderson,  WUllam  J.. 

m 

Angler,  Donald  L. 
•AnglUn,  Daniel  P.,  Jr. 
Applegarth.  Samuel 

H.,  Jr. 
Arglro.  Vincent  J. 
Arn,  Robert  W. 
•Arnold,  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Arnold,  John  E. 
•Arp.  PhUllp  S. 
•Aahmore,  Jackie  K. 
•Ashurst,    Albert    J. 
•Asmus,    Paul    A. 
•Aston,   WUllam  J. 
Atherton,  Robert  P. 
•Ausbrooka.  Brsklne 

P..  Jr. 
Avallone.  Eugene  M. 
Averyt,  HoweU  D. 
•Axthelm,  Charles  E. 
Ayrea,  James  H. 
•Bablne,  Arth\ir  L..  Jr. 


•Baehtold,  James  R.  'Brown,  Peter  O 
Backman,  Pred  M.  Brown,  Robert  L 
Bacon,  James  A.  •Bryan.  Gordon  R  Jr 

B''d(?ett,  John  J.  Bryant,  WUllam  h" 

•Baggett,  Talmadge  8 .  •  Buck ,  John  A 


BaUlle,  Richard  H. 
:»Baln,  Robert 
^I^Lker,  James  E..  Jr 
Baker,  James  G. 
•Bakke,  Harlan  J. 
Balchunaa,  Robert  C. 


Bucklln.  Jerald  W. 
•Buffkin,  John  W,  Jr 
Burkemper,   Raymond 

•Burkhalter.     Edward 
A.,  Jr. 


Baldridge,  Louis  D.,  Jr.  Burnett,  Jamea  A. 


Rowland 


Baldwin,  Robert  A.  'Burnham 
•Barbee,  Delbert  P.  e. 

•Barker,  Harold  D.  •Burton.  Herbert  O 

Barker.  Merle  M.  •Bush,  Charles  L     ' 

•Barnard.  Ralph  E.  Butler,  Charles  A 

•Barnes,  Clifford  P.  •Butts.  John  L 

Barnes,  James  P.  •Buzzell,   Carlisle  i 
Barnett,  Gerald  P.  Jr. 

Barney,  Glenn  P.  •Byrd,  Paul  R 

Barrett,  Gardner  S.  CahUl,  WUllam  A 

Barrow.  Robert  W.  'Calhoun,  William  P 
•Barunaa,    George    A.,  Califf,  Toxey  H. 

_  '''■  Callahan.  Earle  R, 

Batten.    Charles    G.  •Campbell.  NeU  V 

•Bauer,    Edward    C.  Campbell,  Ronald  A 
•Bauman,    Charles   J. 'CampbeU,  WUllam' b 


Jr. 


Jr. 
•Beasley,  James  W. 
•Beates,  James  K. 
Beatty.  Lloyd  D. 
•Beck,  Stuart  M. 
Beech,  Wayne  L. 
Beecher.  John  D. 
Beem.  Jack  M. 
•Belk,  Reece  G..  Jr. 
•BeU.  Gerald  R. 
•Bennett,  Robert  W. 
Benton,  Hugh  A. 
Berg,  Prederlck  H. 
•Bergman,  Daniel 
Blbby,  Lowe  H..  Ill 
•Bickel,  William  B. 
•Blgenho.  Roy  M. 
Btlls.  Robert  G. 
•Bippus.  Henry 
Bird,  Charles  S. 
Blades.  Lawrence  T. 
Blair,  Cloekey  L..  Jr. 
Blake.  Harry  R..  Jr. 
•Blasl.  Richard  R. 
•Blough,  Arthur  K., 
•Boakes,  WUllam  H. 
Boles,  Lee  R. 
Boles.  Richard  L. 


Jr. 
Campion,    Robert    P 

Jr. 
•CarUon.  Burford  A. 
•Carlson,  George  R. 
•Carraway,  Terry  P. 
•Carter,    Edward    W» 

m 

Case,  Richard  W. 
Caskey.  Donald  L. 
Casaani.  Henry  L. 
CasweU,    Frederic    c, 

Jr. 
Caudlll.  WiUiam  E. 
Cecil,  Durward  C. 
Chambers,     Lawrence 

C. 
Chandler,    Albert    N.. 

Jr. 
Charbonneau,   George 

L. 
Chasse,  Robert  L. 
Cheatham,     Augustus 

B. 
Jr.Cherrler,  Herbert  A. 
Chertavian,  Armen 
Chesser,  Samuel  L. 
Chewnlng,  Robert  W. 


•Borgatrom,      Charles  •Childers.  Donald  J. 

O-  Jr.  Chlsum,  Oscar  C. 

Bos,  Roger  C.  •Cbrlstensen,    Donald 

Boschen,  Henry  C,  Jr.     Albert 


Bosse,  Joseph  H..  Jr. 
•Bowen,  JackW. 
Bowen,  William  J. 
•Bowers,  Thomas  L. 
•Boweraox.  Earl  C.  Jr. 
•Bowling,  WUllam  H. 
•Braddy.  Don  L.,  Jr. 
Bradford.  Gerald  R. 
Bradshaw.  Brlce  L. 
•Brady,  Allen  C. 
•Bralnard.  Donald  R. 


•Chrlstenaon,    Donald 

Allen 
Christie.  Prancls  J. 
•Church,  George  A. 
Clare.  Jamea  S. 
•Clark,  Andrew 
•Clarke.  John  R. 
•Clauaner,  Edward,  Jr. 
Clermont,  William  J.. 

Jr. 
•Clubb.  Reginald  D. 


Brandel,  WUllam  J.,  Jr.^Coale,  William  A 


•Brantley.  WUllam  J 
•Brea,  JohnH. 
Breaa.  AUyn  V. 
Brewer,  Glenn  M. 
Bridge.  Daniel  T. 
Bridges,  Kenneth  K. 
Brldgham.  Ruaaell  B. 
•Brlggs,  Douglaa  W. 
Brlggs,  Edward  P. 
Broadwell,  Edward  A. 
Brogan,  Robert  C. 
Brooks,  Walter  A. 
•Broomhead,  Marvin 

S. 
Brown,  Bobby  J. 
•Brown,  Bruce  W. 
Brown,  Charles  H. 
Brown,  Oldeen  L.,  Jr. 


Cobem,  Ernest  L. 
Coffman.  Charles  L. 
Coiner,  John  A. 
•Colenda.  Herbert  P. 
•Collins.  Charles  H. 
Collins,  Prank  C.  Jr. 
Collins,  Harold  E. 
Combs.  Robert  E 
•Compton,  Bryan 

Jr. 
Condon.  Edward  J. 
•Conlon.  Prank  S. 
Connally,    Robert 

m 

Connell,  Lewis  E. 
Connelly.  Robert  B. 
Connors,  Eugene  T. 
CoonuL  Peter  C. 


w. 
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»Cock.  Carroll  T.  •EUlsda,  David^J. 

Oooney,  David  M.  •Engl^hart,  Harry  J. 

•Cooper.  Carleton  R.     Engqulit,  Gordon  W. 
Corbett,  William  J.,  IIIEnos,  Ralph  L. 
•Oomelius.  Winston     •Erkelens,  Clarence 
W.  Eshman,  John  R. 

•Estabrook,  Robert  K 

•Estes,  Dana,  n 

•Eetes,  LelandP. 

EtchUon,  Prank  L.,  Jr 

Evans,  Daniel  H.,  Jr. 

Evans,  Laverne  E. 

Parley,  Jamee  W. 

Parrls.  George  K. 
Jr.  Pederlco,  Charles  D. 

•Felt,  Barry  H.,  Jr. 

"■Pentom,  Robert  E. 
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Cornwell,  James  W. 

•Com well,  Robert  R. 

Oorseplus,  Everett  D. 

Ooski,  Bernard  J. 

CosUgan,  Robert  A. 

•Crswiey,  Don  E. 

•Criner,  James  E. 

Croft.  Alfred  J.,  Jr. 

Cromwell,  John  P.. 

•Crosby,  Russell  U, 

•Cross,  Daniel  P. 

Cross,  William  P.  pmn,  Gerard  P.,  Jr. 

•Crowder,  James  P..  Jr  Pltzpatrtck,  Joseph  A. 

Cullins,  Peter  K.  •Fletcher,  Charles  D. 

Cunningham,  MelvUle  Fontaine,  Richard  K. 


D. 
Cunningham,  Richard 

B. 
Cunningham,  Alan  R. 
•Dsgg,  Robert  M. 
OaUalre.  Richard  P. 
Dallamura,  Richard  A. 
•Daly,  Norman  P. 
•Danls,  Anthony  L., 

Jr. 
•Danner,  WUllam  P. 
Darodda.  Aldo  J. 
DarreU,  Charles  G. 
Dsrwln,  WlUlam  C. 
Davis,  Henry  J..  Jr. 
Davis,  Jay  K. 
Davis,  Michael  C. 
Davis,  Paul  H..  Jr. 
•Davis,  Ralph  O. 
•Davis,  WUllam  J. 
Dtaton,  Paul 
•DeCook.  David  W. 
•DePelice,  Edward  A. 
Demun,  Taylor  K. 
DsView,  Joseph  R. 
•DeWitt,  Duane  D. 
•Dlers,  Charles  E.  „. 

•Dietrich,  Henry  T..  Ji.'Q&mb^t.  Harold  W. 
Diets,  Richard  C.  Garcia,  Jaime 

!S!.^"' ^"^  ^-         •Gardner,  Richard  O. 

Dobbins,  John  B.,  Jr.  'Gardner,  Richmond 
Dodd,  Charles  A.  •Garrett.  Everett  C. 

Dodd,  Robert  L.  Gatje,  George  C. 

_Doerlng,  Eugene  R.      Gearhart,  Norman  R. 


Ford,  Jaxnes  M..  Jr. 
•Forrester,  James  H. 
•Forsyth,  Robert  J. 
•Forsytbe,  Porrest 
Poster,JohnF. 
•Poster,  Ralph  W.,  Jr. 
.  •Poster,  WlUlam  P. 
Fowler.  John  W. 
'Pox,  Kenneth 
Pox,  Raymond  O..  Jr. 
Frame,  Edward  L. 
•Francis,  John  P. 
Francis,  Thomas  A. 
•Pranke,  Richard  D. 
Franklin,  BDly  D. 
Premd,  Harry  L. 
•French.  Jack  T. 
•Proet,  WlUlam  L. 
Prucbterman,  Richard 

L.,  Jr. 
•Puller;  Robert  B. 
•Gaddy,  Jamee  K. 
Gahafer.  Joseph  G. 
Gair.  Bruce  O. 
Gallng,  Searcy  G. 
•Gallagher,    Lawrence 

E. 


Doggett,  WUllam  K. 
Dorso,  James  N. 
Drews,  Sheldon 
•Duke.  Marvin  L. 
•Dukes,  Warren  C. 
•Dunaway,  Gene  T. 
•Dunbar,  John  P. 
•Dungan,  John  D. 
•Dunn,  Robert  P. 
•Dunn,  Theodore  Y 

Jr. 
Dwyer,  Laurence  A. 
K»kle,  Burke  E. 
8wl,  WUUam  C 


Gelger.  Eugene  D. 
•Gerlach,  Richard  E. 
Glbblns,  Oareth  W. 
•GUbertaon,  John  E. 
Gilchrist,  John  P.,  n 
GUlcrlst,  Paul  T. 
•GiUespie,  Charles  R., 

Jr. 
•Glre,  Howard  A. 
Olancy,  Thomaa  J.,  Jr. 
•Goebel,  Herman  E., 

Jr 
Ooetschlus,  Porrest  D. 
Gordon.  David  E. 


Bsaterilng,  Crawford  -•Ooslow,  Paul 
.  ^  •OottschaUs,  Art  W 

KMtman,  Alfred  C,  m    Jr. 
ttbert,  Edwin  L.  •Goulds.  Ralph  J. 

•Eckert.  Richard  H.       •Govan,  George  W. 
|Bckhout,  Wllmont  S.'*  Grady,  Bdward  L.. 


•Eckstein,  John  R. 
•Edmonds,  Hobart  J 
Jr. 

><lmunds,  Philip  H 
Mris,  Richard  J. 
Wwards,  Chester  C. 


Jr. 
•Graf.  Harry  R. 
Grandfleid,  Francis  J.. 

Jr. 
Grant.  RIChard  T. 

,_  —      •Grant,  Thaddeus  R. 

mieringer,  Henry  G.  Granum.  Bradford  S. 
™nan.  Roger  E,  Grappl,  Robert  L. 

"oer.  James  C.  •Grayson.  William  R. 

^Hfelt,  James  S.  •Greathouse,  David  M. 

rainghausen,  Walter  •Green,  John  N. 
-*vf'-  •Green,  Richard  W. 

Dllott.  Charles  L.  'Green.  Robert  E. 

mu,  James  L.  •Greene,  John  U. 


Greenleaf ,  Wilbur  E. 
Greff,  Clarence  H..  Jr. 
•Grlflln.  Jack  R. 
•Guffey,  Elton  E. 
•Guion,  Joseph  E. 
Gurney,  Charles  E..  Ill 
Gustaff.  Vlto  J.  V. 
•Haff.  WUllam  B. 
Hahnert,  William  P., 

Jr. 
Halght.  Gardiner  M. 
Hale,  WUllam  T. 
Hall,  Harrell  W. 
•Hall.  Timothy  K. 
•Hallett.  Edward  R. 
Hamilton,  John  W. 
Hamilton,  Leo  L. 
•Hampton,  Charles  T. 
Hansen,  Merle  C. 
Hansen,  Ronald  R. 
•Hanson,  Ellghue  O., 

Jr. 
Harbick,  Donald  L. 
Hardlsty,  Huntington 
Hamden,  Charles  G. 
•Harper,  Lorren  O. 
Hart.  Donald  P. 
Hart,  Richard  L. 
•Hart,  Stephen  L. 
•Hart,  WlUiam  D. 
•Kartell.  Ronald  D. 
•Hartlgan,  Richard  B. 
Hartnett,  Bernard  E.. 

Jr. 
•Haasman.  Andrew  U., 

Jr. 
•Hausler.  Carl  O. 
•Hawk,  Jamea  T. 
Hawkins,  Phil  R. 
•Hayden,  Glenn  M. 
Hayes,  Morris  L. 
•Hayman,  Robert  B.- 
Head.  John  L. 
Healy,  Richard  H. 
Hedges,  Ralph  R. 
Heenan,  Richard  D. 
Heffernan,  George  A. 
•Helgl,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Henson,  Otis  A. 
Heon,  Robert  H. 
•Herbert,  Thomas  J. 
•Herblg,  Henry  P. 
•Herndon,  WlUlam  J.. 

Jr. 
•Herrln.  Holden  R. 
Hession,  James  M. 
Hetu,  Herbert  E. 
•Hibson,  Leo  A.,  Jr. 
Hicks,  Harold  P.,  Jr. 
Hiehle.  Prank  G.,  Jr. 
•Higglnbotham, 

Leonard  H. 
Hlgglns.  Clinton  K.. 

Jr. 
•HUl,  Howard  A. 
•Hill.  James  C. 
•Hlnes,  Oulmer  A.,  Jr 
•Hinsen,  Kenneth  L. 
•Hlrz,  Joseph  D. 
•Hodnett,  Robert  A. 
Hoffman,  Merle  L. 
•Hoganson.  John  H. 
•Holland.  James  S. 
•Holler,  Edward  R. 
HoUick,  Frederick  B. 
Holmberg,  Lennart  G. 
Holt,  Neil  G. 
•Holt,  Robert  E. 
•Hoover,  Richard  M. 
•Hopf,  El  wood  J, 
Hopper.  Richard  S. 
Home,  Charles  P.,  m 
Hovater,  James  D. 
Howe,  Richard  B. 
•HublM,  Donald  R. 
Hughes,  Peter  P.  H. 
Hughes,  Wayne  P.,  Jr. 
HuU,  George  T. 
Hume,  Robert  J. 


•Humphries,  George 
P. 

Hunt,  Albert  M. 
•Hurd,  RusseU  £. 
Ingley.  Edmund  W. 
Inman,  Bobby  R. 
•Ismay,  Arthur  P. 
Jaburg,  Conrad  J. 
Jackson,  Thomas  L. 
•Jameson,  James  N. 
Janulls,  George 
Jarvles,  John  E. 
Jarvis,  Donald  H. 
Jayne,  Gordon  H. 
•Jenkins,  Paul  J. 
•Jenkins,  Ralph  A. 
•Jennings,  John  S. 

•  Jermann,  Donald  R. 
•Jesse,  Harold  W. 
•Jett,  WUUam  8.,  m 
Jewell,  Thomas  A. 

•  Jlmmerson,  Thomas 
J..  Jr. 

•Johns,  Arthur  J. 

Johns,  Porrest  R. 
•Johnson,  Dale  C. 

Johnson,  Donald  L. 

Johnson.  Guy  D. 
•Johnson,  Joseph  J. 
•Johnson,  Richard  C. 
•Johnson,  Richard  D. 
•Johnston.  Prederlck 
B. 

Johnston,  Maurice  M.. 
Jr. 

•Johnstone,  Richard 
A. 

Jones.  Carol  W. 

Jones.  John  E. 

Jones,  Samuel  O..  Jr. 

Kaczmarek,  Carl  C. 

Karvala,  Curtis  A. 

•Kasehagen,  Arthur 
T. 

•Katz,  Martin 

Kaulback,  Russell  D. 

Keacb,  Donald  L. 

Keane,  James  P. 

•Keathley,  Charles  C. 

Kehoe,  James  W.,  Jr. 

Kelley,  Frederick  W. 

Kelln,  Albert  L. 

Kelsey,  Robert  L. 

Kemble,  John  R. 

•Kennedy,  Nevln,  in 

Kennedy,  Ronald  W. 

Kennedy,  Robert  C. 

Kennedy,  Walter  J. 

•Kersch,  Roger  N. 

Kilmer,  Donald  A. 

•King,  WUllam  R. 

•Klngery,  Samuel  G. 
Kinnebrew,  Thomas 
R. 

•Kinsley.  Donald  T. 

•Klrchner,  David  P. 
Klrschke,  Ernest  J. 

•Klabo,  Richard  T. 

•Klett.  George  J. 
Knopp.  William  A. 
Knutson,  Donald  W. 
Knutson,  WUbert  D. 
•Koch,  Richard  A. 
Koehler,  Walter  C,  Jr. 
Kollmann,  Glenn  E. 
•Kollmorgen,  Leland 

8. 
Kosar.  WUllam  S.,  Jr. 
Kovarlck,  Ftank  L. 
Kraft,  Leiroy  M. 
•Kramw,  Robert  P. 
Kuehner,  Karl  E. 
Kuhn,  Edwin  A. 
KuUy,  Sheldon  D. 
•Kunkle,  Floyd  8..  Jr. 
•Lacy,  James  E. 
Lalghton,  Robert  H. 
Lake,  Charles  M..  Jr. 
Lamb,  Derwln  T. 


Lancaster,  Robert  W. 
Langton.    Charles    E. 

Jr. 
Larocque,  George  N. 
•Larry,  Walter  C. 
Lasowskl,  Donald  T. 
.  •Latimer,  Samuel   E. 
Jr. 


•McKellar.  Edward  D.. 

Jr. 
•McLaughlin.    Robert 

P. 

•McLemore,  Albert  S. 
•McLoughlln,  Jamea 
McMUlan,  Donald  O. 
•McNally,  John  H. 


•Lautermilch,  Paul  A..McNeely,  James  8. 

Jr.  'McNerney,  James  F. 

Layman,  Lawrence        •McQueston.  Jack  B. 
•Leach,  Everett  N.         •McQuUlln,  John  P. 
•Leach,  Ralph  W.,  Jr.McWey,  Russell  B. 
Leahy,  John  P.  McWUllams,  Frederick 

•Lelbold,  WUllam  R.         P. 
•Lelbowltz,  Martin  M.  Mead,  Theodore  E. 
•Leis,  Alfred  C.  Meader,  Bruce  I. 

Lenox,  Glen  W.  Meadows,  Okey  I. 

•Lentz,  Charles  M.         Meek,  Kenneth  L. 
Leppin.    WUllam    F..^Meek8,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Meeks,  Thomas  L. 


Jr. 
•Lewallen,  John  D, 
Lewis,  Charles  G. 
•Lewis,  James  R. 
Lewis,  Jazaoa  T. 
•Ubey,  John  D. 
Lldel,  Carl  J. 
Lighter,  Elbert  D. 
•Lindsay,  John  D. 
Liston,  John  M. 
•Little,  James  O. 
Loberger,  James  C. 
Lockhart,  Glenn  8. 
Lofton,  Freeman  L. 
Logner,  Robert  L. 
•Longhl,  WiUlam  J 
Looney.  Prancls  L. 


Mehl,  James  P. 
Meltzer,  Melvln 
•Mench,  Leland  K. 
•Merchant.  PaiU  Q. 
Merrill,  Forest  J. 
•MerrUl,  Warren  H. 
•Merrltt,  Glen  C. 
Meserve,  Charles  L. 
Messina,  Sylvester  0. 
•Metcalf ,  Joseph,  2IZ 
•Metz,  Porrest  E. 
Mhoon,  FYed  M. 
Michaels,  Robert  J. 
•Mikkelsen,  Richard  B. 
MUius.  Paul  L. 
MUler,  Donald  A. 


Lopoeer,  Avery  K..  Jr.  MUler,  Floyd  H..Jr 


Loimsberry,  Jack  A 
•Loyd,  Rupert  H. 
Luckett,  Thomas  W. 
Ludwlck,  Louis  L. 
Lukas,  Thomas  E. 
Lunt.  Vernon  8. 
•Luskin,  Arthur  O. 
•MacFle,  Richard  B. 
MacKercher,  John  C. 
Madden,  Raymond  A 


•MUler.  Jamea  P. 
MUler,  James  L. 
MUler.  Kenneth  R. 
MUler,  Robert  L. 
Miner,  Duane  A. 
•Mlnnigerode.  John  H. 

B. 
Mlsehke.  Gayland  J. 
Mitchell,  Edgar  D. 
•MltcheU,  JoeC. 


•Madeo,  Joseph  P..  Jr. Mitchell.  John  R.  C. 
•Maice,  Lee,  Jr.  •MltcheU,  "J"  Wallace 

Mains,  Homer  O.,  Jr.     Mitchell,  Leland  O. 
Malone,  Roy  W.  Moffltt,  RusseU  L. 

Manara,  Vincent  J..  Jr.  'Montgomery.  Graden 


Mann,  Robert  E 
Manrlng,  Charles  D. 
Marbott,  Henry  W. 
Marin,  William  T. 
•Martin,  WUllam  K. 
Martin,  WUUam  R. 
Maselml,  Robert  P. 
Matherson,  Richard 
Mattlonl,  Blasco 
Mau,  George  W„  Jr. 
•Maxwell,  Daryl  O. 
May,  Porter  E. 
Maynard,  Donald  J. 
•MazzoUnl,  John  A. 
•McAdams,    John    W 
Jr. 


Moody.  Thomas  J. 
Moore,  Charles  J. 
Moore,  Ernest  M.  Jr. 
Moore,  Loren  I. 
Moore,  Mallle  B. 
Moore,  Tommy  C. 
Moore,  VlrgU  W..  Jr. 
Moriarty,  Peter  M. 
•Morln,  Richard  J. 
•Morris.  Howard  L. 
Morris,  Robert  Eastln 
Morris,  Robert  Elliott 
•Morrow,  Charles  D. 
Morse,  Jack  L. 
'Moss,  WUllam  C,  Jr. 
Mountford.  Edward  J. 


•McAnulty,  David  J.  

McBiu-ney,  WiUlam  J,  •Mow,  Douglas  P. 
•McCarthy,  Prancls  X.'Moyer,  Donald  R. 
Mccormick,  Daniel  G.,  'Mueller,  George  E. 

m  MuUln.  James 

McCutcheon.  Edwin  L.Muncy,  WUUam  B. 
McDaniel,  Clarence  L.Murphy,  Douglas  C. 
•McDonough,  WlUlam  Murphy,  GUbert  P.,  Jr. 

D.,  Jr.  Murphy.  Ray  D. 

McPadden,  Grafton  R.  'Murray,  Douglas  V. 
McGaughy,       Richard  'Muto,  Charles  J. 

W.  Myers,  CarroU  E. 

McOeachy,  Prancls  L.Myers,  William  8. 

•McGlohn,   Robin   H.. Nation,  WUUam  C. 


Jr. 

McOrath,  Harold  A. 
•McOulre.  Eugene  J. 
Mclntyre.  John  J. 
•McKee.  Kinnalrd  R. 
•McKee,  Samuel  T. 


Naugle,  James  O. 
Naylor,  Charles  K. 
•Neff.  Richmond  B. 

Jr. 
•Negron,  Dells.  Jr. 
Nelson.  Eric  A.,  Jr. 
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Nelion,  Jack  H. 
Ncsky,  Anthony,  Jr. 
•Nevlus.  WUllam  B. 
•Newell.  WllUani  C, 

Jr. 
Newaome.  James  W. 
Newton.  Robert  B. 
Nolan,  Joseph  O. 
•Norman.  Frederick 

W.,  Jr. 
Norman.  Thomas  V.. 

Jr. 
•North,  Sylvester  F 
•Northrup,  WUmer  R. 

Jr. 
Norton,  Richard  J. 
•Nunneley,  John  K. 
Nunneley,  James  K. 
•Nyce,  WUllam  E. 
O'Brien.  Jerome  L. 
O'Connell.  James  M. 


•Pinning,  Joseph  B. 
Piper.  Harold  L. 
•Plraino,  Daniel 
Plrrone.  Anthony  P. 
Plow,  Arthur  E. 
•Pogson,  Charles  H. 
Pogue.  David  W. 
Polatty,  Donald  B. 
PoUak,  Charles  D. 
Pouls,  Michael  C.  Jr. 
Powell,  WUllam  V. 
Powers,  Trent  R. 
•Powers.  Wilbur  P. 
•Prange,  Eugene  H. 
Preeloso,  Ronald 
Prlsby.  Donald  E. 
Prosser,  Walter  R. 
•Puccini.  Joseph  E.. 

Jr. 
•PuUey,  Oerald  P. 
Quinn.  Robert  T. 


OTtonnell.  John  H..  jr  Qultmeyer.  Herman  C. 


ODonnell.  John  W. 

Ogara,  Patrick  E. 

Ogden,  Howard  A..  Jr. 

•OHara.  JackF. 

O'Kane.  John  D. 

O'Leary.  William  E. 

•Olsen.  Richard  L..  Jr 

Olson,  James  W. 

Olson,  WlUard  R. 

•O'Meara.  Charles  K. 

•Orem,  John  B.,  Jr. 

Organ,  James  W. 

Orvls.  Peter  H. 

OrzalU,  John  B. 

•Ostrand,  Allen  E. 

•O'TooIe.  Kevin  J. 

Outlaw,  Thurber  A.. 
Jr. 

•Overbey,  Frank  E., 
Jr. 

Overdorf ,  Thomas  R. 

•Owens,  Robert  L. 

•Ozburn,  Forrest  C, 
Jr. 

•Padgett,  James  P. 

•Page,  Carroll  S,  Jr. 
Palatini,  Glenn  L. 

•Palau,  Henry  8. 
Palmer.  Wallace  C. 

•Panclera.  Vincent  W. 
Pappas.  George  T. 

•Parker,  Harry  M.,  Jr. 
Parks.  WUllam  W. 
Parrlsh,  Donald  E. 
•Parthemer,  Lloyd  L. 

•Paschal,  Joseph  B., 

Jr 
Patch,  Irwin.  Jr. 
Pattee.  Richard  S. 
Patten.  Michael  A. 

•Patterson.  Jerry  C. 
Paul,  Raymond  E. 
Paul.  Robert  F. 
•Paulk.  Joseph  M. 
Pauly.  Donald  E. 
Pearce.  Earl  H. 
Pearson.  John  F.,  Jr. 
•Pegues.  John  K.,  Jr. 
PendeU.  Carl  R. 
Penney.  William  R. 
Pennypacker. 
WUllam  S. 
Pentony,  John  F. 
•Perry.  Roger  E..  Jr. 
•Pester.  Benjamin  H. 
•Peterson.  Loyd  O., 

Jr. 
•Petersoti.  Richard  E. 
•Pette,  Donald  C. 
•Pettlgrew, 

Raymond  A. 
•Peugh,  Everett  R. 
•Pheaaant.  Alan  O. 
•Phinipa.  Alan  R. 
•PhlUlps,  Harry  E. 
PbUllpe.  WlUlam  R. 
Pierce.  William  H.. 

Jr. 
Pllon,  Jerome  R. 


Rabun.  Floyd  K. 
•Radja,  James  E. 
RalnvlUe.  Duane  D. 
•Ralthel.  Albert  L.. 

Jr. 
Ramsey.  David  O. 
Rankin.  George  M., 

Jr. 
•Ray,  Thermon  L. 
•Ray.  Thomas  B. 
•Raymer.  Edward  C. 
Raynes.  Robert  R. 
Rea.  Maurice  W. 
•Read,  Oarlln  R. 
Redfleld.  John  M. 
•Redman,  James  R. 
Reed,  Richard  W. 
Reed,  WllUam  H. 
•Regan,  William  B. 
•Reh,  Donald  E. 
•Reld,  Albert  R. 
Renlcky.  Donald  D. 
•Rentz.  Frank  L.,  Jr. 
•Replogle.  Thomas  H. 
Reynolds.  Roy  S. 
Rlcardo.  Benny  J. 
Rice,  James  O.     . 
Richards.  WUllam  0. 
Richardson, 

Richard  H. 
Rtes.  Allen  L. 
•Rlgsbee.  Clifford  M. 
RUUng,  Alexander  W. 
Rlordan.  Edward  J. 
Rltchey.  Donald  D. 
•Rlvard.  Earl  J. 
Rivers.  Wendell  B. 
Roane.  Donald  P. 
Roberts.  Charles  T. 
•Roberts,  Dean  E. 
•Roberts,  Douglas  H. 
Roberts,  John  A. 
•Roberts.  Robert  E. 
Roberts.  WlUlam  E. 
Robertson,  Douglas  B. 
•Robinson,  Donald  G., 

Jr. 
•Robinson,  Robert  B. 
Roby,  Grady  H. 
Rockwell,  Nevln  L. 
•Rockwell,  Richard  F. 
•Rockwood,  Jerred  R. 
•Rogers.  James  O. 
Rogers.  Richard  J. 
•Root.  John  B..  Jr. 
Roesoe,  John  W.  F. 
•Rough.  Jlmmle  L. 
•Roush,  Randall  C. 
Rowland.  James  C. 
•Rowland,  Mervln 
•Rowlands.  David  M. 
•Rowley,  Reginald  C. 
•Rubin,  Arnold  J. 
•Rubins.  Fredrick  K. 
•Rudy.  Bryan  O. 
Ruecker,  Kenneth  H. 
Rueff.  Eugene  C. 
•Rush.  Thorn  well  F. 
Rushing.  Charles  F. 
•Russ.  Jack  E. 


•RusaeU.  George  O.       Stader,  John  F. 
•Rutherfqfd,  Ralph  B.  Stalder.  Roy  F..  Jr. 
Sagerholm.  James  A.      'Stalzer,  Charles  E. 
•Salln,  Robert  8.  Stanley,  Joseph  K. 

•Sample,  Wilbur  H.        •Stanley.  Richard  M. 
•Sandberg,  WUUam  G.Stark.  Peter  A.,  Jr. 
•Saroedy,  Louis  R.  Starn.  Harrison  F..  Jr. 

Sassone.  Charles  H.,  Jr.  •Steckbauer,  Theo- 
Saunders,  WlUlam  H.,     dore  C. 
in  •stein.  Earl  M. 


•Saxton.  Frank 
Sayers,  Robert  M..  Jr. 
•Saylor,  Eugene  H. 
Scarafone,  Ronald 
•Schaber.  Rolph  E. 
Schack.  Edwin  R..  Jr. 
Schaer.  Oscar 

•Schlank,  John  J.,  Jr.       

Schonenberg,  Hans  P.  'St.  Marie,  Joseph 

•Schriefer,    Walter   A.  Stocklmelr,  Dean 

•Schubert.    Leslie    H..Stoehr,  Leonard  A. 


Stein.  George  D.,  Jr. 
•Stenke,  George 
•Stephan.  Robert  A. 
Stewart.  Rodney  L. 
•Stewart,  Thomas  P. 
StiU.  Donald  A. 
•St.    Lawrence.     WU- 
llam P..  Jr. 


Jr. 

Schuller.  Gordon  J. 
•Schulte.  Richard  J 
•Schultz,  Pord  J.  E. 
•Schutz.  Walter  J. 


•Storeide.  Arthur  J. 
•Storm.  Johns. 
•Stometta,    Wakefield 

S.  M. 
Stout,  Edward  N. 


•Schwartz,  Sheldon  O.  Stovall.  Walter  W. 


•Schwarz.  Ira  N. 
Scott.  John  H..  Jr. 
ScuU. John  D. 
Searfus.  WUllam  H. 
Sears.  Glen  R. 
Sease.  Hugh  S..  Jr. 
•Seay.  Wesley  H..  Jr. 
Seeger,  Charles  E. 
•Self.  WUllam  H.  C. 
•Semeraro.  Angelo  P 
Service,  James  E. 
Seymour,  Ernest  R. 
•Shabe,  Gerard  P. 
Shafer,  Lawrence 
•Shaffer.  Guy  H.  B. 
•Shald.  Robert  A. 
Shanahan,  Thomas  L. 


•Strand.  John  A..  Jr. 
Straney,  Charles  N. 
•Stratmann.  Charles  I. 
Strelghtifl,  Charles  W. 
Strohm,  James  J. 
Strong,  WlUlam  L. 
Strunk,  Arthur  A. 
Sullivan.  Robert  H. 
Summers,  Howard  P. 
•Surman,  WUllam  V.. 

Jr. 
•Surovlk.  George  A. 
Sutherlln,  Benjamin 

T.  W. 
Swank,  Donald  E. 
•Swanson,  Carl  W.,  Jr. 
Swenson,  Erlck  N. 


Shaugbnessy,  WUllamSylvester,  Gerald  D 


•Shaver,  Frank  T. 
Sheehan,    WUllam 

Jr. 
Sheldon.  Robert  E. 
SheUman.    Curtis 

Jr. 
Sherar.  Robert  C. 
•Sherman.  Peter  W. 
•Shrine.  Bertram,  Jr. 
•Shutty,  Michael  S. 
Slerer,  Payson  D..  Jr. 
Slgmon.  Harold  F. 
Slgsworth,  David  E. 
•Simmons.  Robert  R. 
Simon,  Philip  C. 
81ms.  Clifford  M.,  Jr. 
Sims.  Gelzer  L..  Jr. 
Sinclair.  Alexander  M 
Slsson,  Donald  E. 
Skube.  Edward  A. 
Skyrud,  Jerome  P. 
•Small.  Robert  H. 


Szymanskl.  Andrew 
G. 
F.,^Tallet.  Arthur  J. 

Tallman.  Elmer  C. 

Tate.  Charles  G. 
B..Taylor.  Clinton  W. 

Taylor.  Edmund  B.,  Jr. 

•Taylor.  Francis  C. 

Taylor.  James  D.,  Jr. 

Taylor.  Jesse  J. 

•TennUon.  Lonnle  D. 

•Tetrick.  Claude  J. 

Thamm.  Tom  B. 

Thlel.  Louis  H.  C,  Jr. 

Thomas.  David  H. 

•Thomas.  Gerald  E. 

•Thomas.  John  K. 

Thomas.  Kenneth  G. 

Thomas.  Richard  T. 

Thomas.  Robert  J. 

Thomas,  Robert  P. 

Thompson.    Archibald 
S. 


Smedberg,  WlUlam  R.,Thompson.  WUllam  8. 


IV 

Smeltser,  John  L..  Jr. 
Smith,  Carol  C,  Jr. 
Smith.  Hugh  T. 
Smith.  Kenneth  Q. 
Smith.  Ordell 
•Smith.  Robert  G. 
Smith.  Scott  L. 
•Smyth.  James  M. 
•Snell.  Glen  A. 
•Sobleskl,  Leonard  J. 
Solterer.  Carl  F. 
•Soracco.  David  L. 
Sorensen,  Everett  B. 
Span.  William  F. 
Speer.  Richard  T. 
•Spencer,  John  R. 
•Spencer.  Robert  W. 
•Spowart.  David  J..  Jr. 
Springer.  Howard  C. 
Sprunk.  WUllam.  Jr. 
Squires,  Walter  G.,  Jr. 


•Thomson,  WUllam  O. 
TUlerson,  Leonard  E. 
•Tlllotson.  Ted  K. 
•TUlson.  John  G. 
•Todd.  Walter  H.,  Jr. 
•Tomb.  Paul  D. 
•Tomsky.  Jackson  M. 
•Townsend.  "G"  "E" 
•Traub,  Charles,  HI 
Treadwell.  Lawrence 

P .  Jr. 
Trelber.  Arthur  E. 
Trans.  Mike  J. 
Trtmble.  Richard  W. 
Troffer.  George  J,  Jr. 
•Trotter.  Thomas  K. 
Troutman.  Burl  A.,  Jr. 
•Tucker.    Leonard    L., 

Jr. 
Turnage.  Robert  L. 
•TumbuU.  James  R. 
•Turner.  Keith  S. 


•Turney.  Robert  F. . 
•Turpln,  Lander  H. 
Tuzo,  Lamar  W. 
•Tuzo.  PaiU  B.,  m 
Tyson.  BUUe  C. 
Cehllnger.  John  C. 
•Utterback.  Paul  W. 
Vahsen.  George  M. 
•Vail.  Harold  W. 


•WUber.  Walter  B. 
WUde.  Stanford  R. 
WUhelml,  Quentin  B. 
WUkens.  John.  Jr. 
•WUklnson.  Edward 

L. 
WUMnson.  Joseph  B 

Jr. 
•WUUams.  Allen  D. 


•  Vaillancourt.  Richard  •Williams.  Charles  D 
P-  Williams.  Charles  K 

Valade.  Larry  G.  WUUams,  John  T. 

VanArsdol,  Robert  A.    WUUams.  Ross  N. 
VanBusklrk.  George  F.WUliard.  Bobble  D 
VanHook.  Gordan  •Willis.  Chesley  B   jy 

•VanReeth.  Eugene       Willis,  Francis  R 


W. 

Varley.  James  F. 
•Venable.  Jack  D. 
Verser.  John  K. 
•Vestal.  Edwin  C. 
Victor.  Francis  W. 


Jr. 


•WlUson.  Donald  K. 
Wilson.  Charles  E 
Wilson,  Donald  M. 
Wilson,  Jack  L. 
Wilson,  Robert  R. 
•Wilson,  WUllam  W. 


•VlUanueva,  Xavler  V.Wlmberly,  Tommy  C. 
Wadsworth,  Francis  L.^Wlnant,  Barent  P. 


•Wales,  John  R 
•Wallace.  Donald  E. 
Wallace,  Robert  J. 
Wandres,  Victor  C. 
Ward.  Arthur  T. 
Ward,  Carl  B. 
Ward,  John  E. 
•Ward,  Thomas  M. 
•Warner,  Brooks  F 


III 


•Wlnberg,  WUllam,  m 

•Winfrey,  Harvey  M., 
Jr. 

Winfrey,  John  A.,  Jr. 

Wlnkel.  Raymond  K. 

Winkler,  Richard  C. 
Jr.  •Wlnnefeld.  James  A. 

•Wlram.  Gordon  H. 
•WasUewskl,  Alex.  Jr.    Wise.  WUllam  E. 
•Watertleld,  WUlard  F.Wolff.  Kenneth  E. 
•Waterloo,  Francis  C.Wood.  Cecil  E. 
•Watson,  Peter  J.  'Wood,  Lewis  I. 

Watson.  Thomas  W.      Wood,  Ralph  E. 
Webber.  Gene  D.  Wood.  Stephen  C. 

Webster.  Edward  W.  V. 'Woodbury,  John  L., 


•Weeks.  Robert  H. 

•Welshelt.  Burton  A. 

Welch.  Clyde  R. 

Wellman.  Harold  K. 

Wenzel.  Robert  F. 

•Werner.  Robert  V. 

Wettroth.  John  R. 

Wheeler.  Robert  A. 

Whelan.  Edward  C. 
Jr. 

Whelchel.  Henry  C, 
Jr. 

Whistler.  Ralph  N., 
Jr. 

•Wbltaker,  Robert  M. 

White.  Maurice  G. 

White.  Paul  G.,  Jr. 

White,  Steven  A. 

•Whltmlre,  Vivien  C. 

•Whlttemore,  Fred- 
erick H. 

Whorton,  WUllam  R. 

Whyte.  Kent  E. 

•Wlgent.  Richard  A. 


Jr. 

Woodbtiry.  Ilobert  E. 
•Wooden,  NealR,' ',  ' 
•Woods,  Searle  W. 
•Worden,  I>wlght  O. 
Wright,  Richard  L. 
Wright,  Ross  W. 
Wynkoop,  Thomas  E. 
Yamnlcky,  John  D. 
Yeager,  George  E. 
Yetman,  wnilam  B. 
Yocom,  Ernest 
Yoran,  George  F.,  Jr. 
•Young.  Casanave  R.. 

Jr. 
•Young,  Robert  A. 
•Youngblood.  Norman 

L..  Jr. 
Youngqulst.  John  A. 
Yount.  Tim  B. 
Zacharlas.  Jerrold  M. 
•Zelsel.  Richard  S. 
•Zoehrer,  Herbert  A. 
Zvanovec,  Ladlmlr  J. 


ICKDICAI,    CORPS 


Alexander,  Charles  B., 

Jr. 
Andersen,  Martin  Q. 
Arana.  Thomas 
Atkins,  Claude  C. 
Austin.  James  A. 
•Baggett.  Arthur  B., 

Jr. 
Baker,  Richard  A. 
Balyeat.  George  E. 
Barcay,  Stephen  J.,  Jr. 
Bargatze,  Fred  O. 
Barreca.  Joseph  P..  Jr. 
•  Barsoum.  Adlb  H. 
Beaudry.  Arthur  A. 
Belser.  Robert  D. 
Best.  WUUam  C. 
Bingham.  Elmer  L. 
Blackburn.  Laurence 

H.,  Jr. 
Borowsky,  Melvln 
Bowman,  Erctl  R.,  Jr. 
Boyden,  Douglas  O 
Bramlett,  Chamer  W. 
Brlsbln,  Robert  L. 
•Brown,  James  M. 


•Brown,  Robert  A. 
Burke.  Erwln  L. 
Carver.  Michael  C. 
Childers.  David  O. 
Clarke,  Eugene  J..  Jr. 
Colbum.  James  E. 
Cooke,  James  K.,  Jr. 
Cooper.  Paul  D.,  Jr. 
Crews.  Qulntous  B,  Jr. 
Daane.  Thomas  A. 
Davis.  Milton  D. 
Dean.  Philip  J. 
de  Arrlgoltla -Rodri- 
guez. Enrique  M. 
Debevolse.   Nellson  T. 
Dempsey.  WlUlam  C.  • 
Dewaal.  Jan  G. 
Deyton.  John  W..  Jr. 
Easterllng.  James  P. 
Emlch.  Charles  H. 
Bscajeda.  Richard  M. 
Fairfax.  George  T. 
Posburg,  Richard  O. 
George.  PYederlck 
German,   Roy  E. 
Gilchrist,  Don  K. 
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Olsu.  James  L.,  Jr.     •MonaUan,  George  F., 

OUck,  Herbert  E.  Jr. 

Glover,    Clarence    K.,*Mozley.  Paul  D. 

Jr.  Mullen,    Joseph   T. 

Hamlin,  Charlee  R.       Mulligan,  WUllam  P. 
Hirrtson,     Lucltis     A.,MuUln,  Robert  L. 

Jr.  Muntz,  j  Keith  S. 

Hart.  George  B.  Neugebiuer.  Marion  K. 

Houston,  Harry  R.       O'Connell,  Joseph  P. 
Hughes,' James  L.         Plaut,  Utartln  R. 
Hughes.  Luman  H.,  Jr.Pratt,  Hugh  S.,  Jr. 
•Jensen,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.Proulx,  Ronald  A. 
•Jones,  Robert  C.  Real,  Jack  D. 

Jones.  Warren  J.,  Jr.  Rlnaldl.  "'J"  Jerome 
•Jones,  Warren  R.        Rlvas.  Sector  M. 
Kane.  John  R.  •Robertt,  Franklin  M. 

•Kaufmann.  Edwin  D.  Robinson.  Donald  W. 
Kawaguchl,  ToehiyuklRosa-Gstrcla,  Mario  E. 

P  Royal,  C>rren  L. 

Klnneman,  Robert  E.,Rudlngerr,  Edwin  A. 
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Jr. 

Knab,  Douglas  R. 
Labudovlch,  Marco 
Lambdln.  Charles  S. 
Larson,  Dale  L. 
Lee.  Dixon  A. 


Schanberger.  John  E 
Schorn,  Victor  G 
Seaton.  Lewis  H. 
Stebblns,*  George 

Jr. 
Stevens,  John  J 


Unawcaver,   Paul    G.,Stotka,  Victor  L. 


Jr, 

Logan.  Jerome  A. 
Lowery,  Clinton  H. 
Lukas,  John  R. 


Sullivan,  Edward  J 

Sweeny,  John  P. 

Teneyck,  David  R. 

Trone.  Jptnes  N. 
Lukens,  Robert  W„  Jr.Trumble;  Theodore 
Maher,  PrancU  L.  Upton,  Richard  T, 

Manarella.  ItaJo  C.     Varon.  l^on  I. 
McOrew,    Clinton    J.,Wenger.  Norman  E. 


Jr. 

McRoberts,  Jay  W. 
UlUer,  Alan  G. 
UUlerlck,  Joeepb  D. 
Mills.  Mitchell 
Moga.  Oregg  M.,  Jr. 


Whetsell,  Joe  E. 
•Wlggs,  Alfred  E.,  n 
WlUett.  teo  v.,  Jr. 
Woodsteia,  Ira  J. 
Young.  J^mes  M. 


StTPPLT  CORPS 


•Andrus,    Harold    R. 

Jr. 
'Baker,  Clovis  M. 
'Baker,  James  J.,  Jr. 
•Ball.  Thomas  P..  Jr. 
Barrett.  Charles  W. 
'Baunsgard,  Perry  E, 
•Bayers,  John  A. 
Benedict.  Joseph  W. 
Boyce,  Thomas  A. 
Boyle.  John  J. 
•Bozewlcz,  John  B. 
Brady,  James   A, 
'Bray.  Joseph  A..  Jr. 
Brett,  Justin  D. 
'Brown,  Everett  G. 
•Bruch,  Herbert  W. 
•Burbank,  Donald  D. 
Calais,  Clifford  A. 
Carson,  Donald  E. 
Cavanangh,  Alfred  G. 
'Chandler,  Hugh  H. 
Crane.  Barrett 
'DevllbUs,  Robert  J, 
ttckey,  Winiam  H. 
Donnelly.  Goodwin 

m 

Drake,  Winiam  D. 
Dreese,  Richard  N. 
'Dunlevy.  John  H. 
Durham,  Oraydon  M . 
Jr. 

W«all,VanT. 
'wwlty,  WUUam  C. 
^•ter.  Robert  ^f. 
"^t.  Shirley  D.' 
Hamilton.  Oliver  W 
Jr. 

'Hamilton.  WlUlam 
^  C.  Jr. 

|HanunoDd,  James  E. 

Hansen.  Nell  K. 
H«rrl5.  Emerson  M. 

Hendershot,  Theo 

<Jore  R. 

H«<lw»on;  John  S. 
Hni.  Robert  E. 
Hw«lng.  Don  L. 


,Hurt,  Rl(|Aard  O. 
•HutcblA«on,  Arthur 

G«avez,  lilchard  M. 

GUlesple,  James  A., 
Jr. 

Giordano,  Andrew  A. 

Goeres.  Gerald  P. 

Gordon,  ponald  B. 

Gudbranson.  Larry  G. 

Guffy.  WcUard  R. 

Gustavson.  Arthur  R. 

Jackson.  Arthur  D. 

•James.  Billy  M. 

Jerlch.  Frank  J. 

•Johnson.  Ernie  P. 
Kauder,  Robert 
Kerwath,  Richard  C. 

F. 
•Kick,  Dajvld  L. 
King,  Geriild  H. 
Kirch.  Prc)derick  J. 
Klatt,  Ivak  J. 
Kohl.  Jac^D. 
•Kreissl,  Leary  B. 
Landfalr,  Hobert  W. 
Luoto.  Hu^tb  M..  Jr. 
Mayer.  WlUlam  H. 
•McNaHy,  Joseph  J, 
•Mlja,  Thtodore 
•MltcheU,  Billy  R. 
•Mitchell.  WlUlam  F, 
Morrison.  0ulnn  B. 
•Morrow,  tlavld  F. 
•MuUigani  Thomas  J., 

Jr.  I 

•Nehez.  J^i^es  R..  Jr. 
•Nelson.  George  W. 
Newman.  WUUam  H. 
•Pettliohn.  TTiomas 
P. 


•Phleger.  fctoarlesP. 
Plcht.  Geo^e  C. 
•Porter,  Ofjand  A., 

Jr.  ' ' 

Postak.  JolihN. 
Postlc^,  GiiOrge 
•Reade,  Lt  ^ireU  A. 


Reynolds,  Richard  F. 
•Rhodes.  Daniel  M. 
•Rice,  Charles  E. 
•Rlxey,  Charles  W. 
Ryan,  WUllam  J. 
Samuelson.  Charles  H, 
Sandrock,  John  E. 
Schrlner.  James  A. 
Searles.  Donald  W. 
•Shealy.  Oscar  C,  Jr. 
Short,  Carl  W. 
•Slmclch,  Alfred  F. 
Smith,  Charles  E. 
•Smith.  Herbert  R. 
Spears.  Laurence 
•Stevens.  Robert  J. 
•Stratton.  Dene  B. 
•Tapp.  James  G. 
Tesch,  Donald  A. 


Thomas.  Magnus  R. 
Thompson.  Gerald  J. 
•Tracy,  George  D. 
Trueblood,  Howard  O. 
•Umstead.  Walter  W.. 

Jr. 
Wadsworth,  Ben  A., 

Jr. 
Waller,  Edmund  M., 

Jr. 
•Wasson,  John  A. 
•Watson.  Lawrence  A. 
Weisskopf .  WlUlam  M. 
•Welge.  Harry  k. 
Wells.  John  L.,  Jr. 
•White,  George  H. 
•WIU,  James  C. 
•Wlrslng,  John  A. 
York,  William  B.,  Jr. 


O., 


CHAPLAIN   CORPS 

Barelss,  Richard  E.        Kuzawa 

•Berger.  John  W. 

•Berry,  Reginald  A. 

Bevan,  Leroy  A. 

Bontrager,  John  K. 

Carr.  John  F. 

•Conte.  James  W. 

Cooper,  WUllam  D. 

•DUlard,  Donald  H. 

Duffy,  John  J. 


Edward  S. 
Lamond,  Bernard  J. 
•Lang,  Robert  P. 
Letten.  Lloyd  W.,  Jr. 
Llnzey,    Stanford,    E., 

Jr. 
MlUer,  Harry  R. 
Moore,  John  T. 
Morrill,  Giles  D. 
•Nelson.  Everett  B. 


Palrchild,  Benjamin  C.'Nerthling.  Edwin  J 
•Feaglns.    Walter    B..  'O-Brlen,  Robert  P.  ' 

•Perry,  Johnie  L. 

•Rittenhouse.  James 
C. 

Roberts.  Maurice  E. 

•Samuel,  WUllam  R. 

Schaefler,  John  P.,  Jr. 

Schmld.  Calvin  P. 

Shaw,  Charles  A. 

Simmons,  David  E. 

•Stroman,  Henry  W. 

,  "Saczeany,  Charles  A. 

Taylor.  Gerald  W. 

Thompson.  John  E. 

•Veltman.  Dean  K. 


Jr. 

•Flatley.  Eugene  T. 
Poelber,  Robert  E. 
•Pord.  Thalne  E. 
•Prlmenko.  Michael 
•Puller.  WUllam  C. 
•Geary,  Joseph  P. 
•Hardage,    Owen    A., 

Jr. 
•Heaney.  Harold  V. 
•Hershberger,  John  R. 

Jr. 
Hogan,  James  J. 
•Rowland.  Barker  C 


•Huffman,  WUllam  W.  •Wlnterhoff.    Norman 
•Insko.  Myron  C.  E. 

Johns .  Harry  D.  •  ZeUer,  Dwlght  P. 

•Keen.  Homer  E.,  Jr. 

Clvn.    ENGINEER   CORPS 

Armatrout,  Merrltt  P.    'MueUer,  WUllam  A 
Bannister,  WlUlam  H.  Myers,  dayman  C,  Jr. 
Blederman.  Jack  C.        'Olson.  Paul  D 
•Bodtke,  David  H.  'Raber,  Robert  R. 

•Butler,  Charlee  W.       Saravla,  Benjamin  L. 
•Church,  Archer  E.,  Jr.  •Stevens.  Warren  G 
Coughlln,  Richard  D.    Sutherland,  Andrew 


G. 

Sutley.  Robert  M. 
•Tiueblood.  Donald  R. 
WUUams.  Curtis  R.,  Jr. 
Williams.    Edward    J 

Jr. 
Wilson.  WUUam  L. 
•Wlngast.  Stanley 
Zobel,  WUllam  M. 


•Courtrlght,  Carl 
•Degroot.  Ward  W., 

in 

Dixon,  Olln  L.,  Ill 
•PaU,  Raymond  P.,  Jr 
Field.  Robert  T. 
Gates,  Paul  R. 
Green,  Lawrence  J. 
•Lltke.  Robert  A. 
Mooney,  Malcolm  T. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

AUenswM-th,    Tbcxnas  •Hyde,  Jack  E. 

M.,  Jr.  Jackson,  Clyde  R, 

•Armstrong,    William  Kaneshlro,  Kenneth  K. 

P-  Keene,  Harris  J. 

•Bradley,  Ken  ton  T.      KeUy.  James  P 
Brault,  Alfred  O.  Koutrakoe.  John 

•Chutter.  Relnald  J.     Lawrence,    Joseph    J 
Clark.  Charlee  N..  Ill         Jr. 
CoUevecchlo.  Emldlo  J  Lommel.  Tennyson  J 
Collier,  Richard  D.         Longton.  Robert  W 
Oorderman,  Roy  C,  Jr.  'Luther.  Norman  K 


Cotton,  WUUam  R. 
•Deaton,  Herbert  C. 
•Enoch,  James  D. 
•Evans.  Charles  G. 
•Falcone,  Philip  R. 
Pulcher,  Clyde  L. 
Gaston,  ftobert  A. 
Hall.  OUle  v.,  Jr. 
•Hardin.  Jefferson  P. 
•Hembre.  Uoyd  E. 


MuUer.  Henry.  HI 
Phillips.  James  W. 
Prlnoe,  Richard  D. 
Russell,  John  R. 
Sand.  Ralph  E. 
Schultz.  Chester  J. 
Scott.  James  P. 
ShlUer.  WUllam  R. 
Shirley.  Robert  E. 
Slagle,  Lowell  E. 


Jr. 


Strauss,  Philip  W. 
Tlmby,  Robert  E. 
Tugwell,  Howard  S. 
Ulrey.  Richard  D. 


Vessey,  Robert  A. 
Watklns,    Eugene 

Sr. 
Whatley,  Thomas  L. 


A.. 


MEDICAL   SERVICES   CORPS 


•Akers,  Thomas  O. 

Bean,  Willis  E. 

•Berry,  NeweU  H. 

•Boudreaux,  Joseph  C. 
Jr. 

Browne.  Weldon  O.,  Jr 

Daniel,  Harold  E. 

*DeWltt.  Richard  G. 

Doucet,  Louis  E. 

•Dowllng,  James  H, 

Drake,  Wllbiu-  R^ 

•Duffey,  WiUiam  S. 

Ferris,  Ezra  P. 

•Flaherty,  Edward  M. 

Garver,  Richard  M. 

•GeUman.  Martin 
Green,  Gale  R. 
Green,  WUllam  J.,  Jr. 
Harris,  Albert  C. 
Holcombe,  John  T. 
Honlsh,  Joseph  E. 
Howard,  Wallace  R. 
Hughes.  Robert  O. 
•Jordan.  Robert  D. 
Karrer.  John  L. 


Lltallen.  Robert  V. 
Matelk.  Edward  D. 
McClendon,  Prank  O., 
,     Jr. 

McConvUle,  WlUlam  B. 
•Mcllraltb,  James  D. 
Mcintosh,  Francis  W. 
McKay.  Charles  S. 
Meyer.  Robert  E. 
•Mitchell.  Thomas  O. 
Owen,  OrvUle  K. 
Peppier.  Leonard  A. 
Ragle.  Philip  R. 
.  'Reed.  Robert  P. 
Robinson.  Donald  J. 
•Rudolph.  Henrys. 
Schlndele.  Rodger  P. 
•Schlamm.  Norbert  A. 
Shaffer,  Weller  J.,  Jr. 
•Summerour,  Thomas 

J. 
Tedford.  Charles  F. 
WUUams.  Daniel  N. 
•Zaller.Prank  A. 


NimSE   CORPS 

Bryan,  Francis  E.  Parent.  Shirley  M 


Conder,  Maxlne 
Dalmaso,  Amelia  M. 
•Davis,  Alice  L. 
Gagnon.  Eva  M. 
GardUl.  Norma  H. 
Hogan,  Hazel  L. 
MlUer.  Jean  L. 

The  following-named  otRceti  of  the  VS. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


PoUgnone,  Josephine 
M. 
Stipe,  Gloria  J. 
Stone,  Charlotte  R. 
Weeter.  Bessie  R. 
Williams.  Alice  K. 


LINE 


Abbott,  WUllam  A. 

•Ace,  Robert  P. 

•Adams,  Ben  L. 

•Adams,  Frederick  O. 

•Adams,  Harold  W. 

•Adams,  James  J. 

•Adams,  Jerome  B. 

•Adams.  Jessie  W. 
Adams.  Ralph  J. 
Adams.  Samuel  W.,  Jr, 

•Adams,  Thomas  C. 

•Addison,  Carl  W.,  Jr. 
Aderholt.  WUUam  L 

Jr. 
•Adgent,  Robert  B. 
•Ahrensteln.  Monroe 

J. 
Alles.  Robert  H. 
•Ake.  Charles  P. 
Alberda.  Donald  E. 
Alberg.  Donald  J. 
Albero.  Carl  M. 
•Albright,  WllUam  E., 

Jr. 
•Albrltton,  David  L. 
Aldana,  Louis  P. 
Alexander.  William  T. 
Alexander.  John  C.  Jr. 
•Alexander,  Sherman 

G. 
•AUemang.  John  D. 
Allen,  Alvln  K. 
•Allen,  Archie  E. 
•Allen.  David  L. 
Allen.  George  8. 
•Allen.  John  B. 
•Allen.  Robert  L..  Jr. 
Allison.  Kenneth  L. 
Almstedt.  Theodore 

A.,  Jr. 
•Alton.  Homer  W. 
Alvaree.  Franklin  P. 
•Alves.  Arcenlo.  Jr. 
Am  bos.  Brooks  L.,  Jr. 


•Ames,  Laveme  W. 

Andersen.  Leonard  H. 

Anderson.  Archie  A. 

Anderson.  Anders  T. 

•Anderson,  Charles  R. 

•Anderson.  Edwin  K. 

Anderson.  Edward  E., 
Jr. 

Anderson,  Franklin  W. 
.  •Anderson.  Gary  M. 

•Anderson.  George  B. 

•Anderson,  James  B. 

•Anderson.  John  A. 

•Anderson,  Peter  K. 

Anderson,  Ronald  M. 

•Anderson.  Thomas  J. 
■  'Anderson,  Thomas  A. 

•Andrade,  Allan  L. 

Andrevre,  Charles  H., 
Jr. 

•Angus,  Marvin  8.        ' 

'Anthony,  Phillip  D. 

'Appelhof ,  Gilbert  A. 

'Apple,  John  D.,Jr, 

'AquUlno,  Salvatore 
P. 

'Arakl,  Makoto 
Arcunl,  Philip 

'Armor,  Jack  M. 
♦Armstrong,  Clarence 

E.,  Jr. 
'Arnold,  David  L, 
'Arnold,  James  O. 
'Arnold.  Thomas  P. 
Arthur,  Stanley  R. 
'Arvln.  Vernon  E. 
'Ashbacher.  Raymond 

W. 
Atkins,  Brandon  T. 
Atwell,  Robert  P..  HI 
'Aucoln,  James  B. 
'AudUet.  Garland  O. 
'Ausley,  Joe  H..  Jr. 
•Austin,  Ellis  B. 
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*Avery,  Paul  R. 
AtIUi,  John,  Jr. 
Avlla,  Raymond  O. 
AvU.  Dwlght  E.,  Jr., 
•Aydt.  Roger  D. 
•Ayers.  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Aylward.  WUllam  K. 
'Ayrea,  David  R. 
•Ayrea.  Gordon  K, 
Baakkonen,  Ronald  R. 
*Baala,  John  R. 
'Bachman,  Robert  A. 
•BaUee,  Ralph  T. 
•Bailey.  George  U. 
*BalIey,  James  E. 
*Balley,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Bailey,  Samuel  M.,  Jr. 
Bailey,  William  B. 
*Bajuk.  Donald  R. 
*  Baker,  Donald  A. 
Baker,  Jack 
*Baker,  John  K. 
Baker,  Peter  A. 
*Baker,  Robert  E. 
•Baker.  Robert  C. 
•Baker,  Robert  O. 
Baker,  Robert  B. 
Baker,  Ronald  B. 
•Baldwin,  OaF. 
Baldwin,  Roger  L. 
Ball,  Daniel  L. 
Ball,  Marvin  L.,  Jr. 
Ballantlne,  James  C, 

Jr. 
•Ballou,   James   X. 
Ballou,  Joseph   P. 
•Balsley,  Joseph  W. 
•Bandy,  Clifford  W. 
Bangert.  James  X. 
Bank,  Milton  H.  n 
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Beatty,  James  H..  nx 
Beck,  DoDjad  K. 
BeecUe,  Leland  8.,  Jr. 
•Beene.  Jerry  T. 
Behrenda,  Paul  O. 
•BelUle,  Gerald  M. 
Bell,  Robert  T. 
Bell,  Roger  Q. 
•Bellinger,  John  R. 
•Bel to.  Meryl  A. 
Bender,  James  E. 
•Bendit,  BUIy  L. 
•Benedlktsaon,   PhUlp 

•Benjamin,  Charles  L. 
•Bennett,  Peter  C. 
Bennington.  Bruce  A. 
•Benolt,  Richard  8. 
•Bentley,  Arthur  L, 
•Bentley,  Robert  E. 
•Benz,  Philip  H. 
Benz,  Valentine  O. 
•Berg,  Milfred  C. 
•Berg.  Werner  O. 
•Bergfeld.  Rudolph 

P..  in 

•Bergman,  Walter  R. 
•Bernard,  Eugene  C. 
•Berry,  Roy  A. 
Bertrand,  Jon  8. 
•Bess.  George  D. 
•Best.  Albert  H..IIZ 
•Bethea,  Carl  L. 
•Bethel,  Robert  Q. 
Betterton,  ThonukS  C. 
•Setts,  Rogers. 
•Betts,  WUllam  M. 
•Bevan,  John  A.,  Jr. 
•Bevlng,  Duane  tJ. 
•Bewley,  Jack  D. 


•BankowBkl.  Walter  F.Blckmore,  Edward  C. 


•Banks.  WUllam  K 
•Barbour,  William  J 

Jr. 
Barclay,  Oordon  J. 
•Barentl,  Jerome  C. 
•Barn,   Robert   P. 
Barker,  Krnest  W. 
Barker,  Harold  D. 
Barker.  Nathaniel  C 
Barker,  Richard  H. 
Barlow,  John  R. 
•Barnes,  James  H. 
•Barnes,  Joel  F. 
Barnes,  Paul  D. 
•Bamett,  Stephen's. 
•Barney,  Charles  R. 
'  •Barnhardt,  David  F, 
•Barnhart,  Harold  D. 
Bamum,  Craig  h. 
•Barret,  Lee  E..  Jr. 


Jr. 

Blele,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
•Blgler,  WUllam  W. 
•BUes,  George  E. 
•BlUckl,  Daniel  R. 
•Billings.  Alfred  J. 
Bllllnga,  Charles  H. 
•Blnger,  James  D. 
Bingham,  Tad  H. 
Blnsfeld.  Arthur  J. 
•Bird,  Richard  B. 
•Bird,  lliomas  C. 
•Blsek.  Dennis  Q. 
•Bishop,  Doyse  R. 
•Bishop.  Jack  D. 
•Bishop,  Larry  D. 
Black.  Arnold  B.,  Jr. 
Black,  Richard  O. 
Black,  Robert  J. 
Blackner.  Ronald  K. 


Barrett.     Maurice    J..^Blalr,DivldB. 


Jr 


Blair.  Frank 
•Blalsdell.  Richard  W. 


•Barrlgar,  Donald  B        _    

•Barrlnger.  Robert  A.  B\^t.  Ite'y^'onTG 
Barstow.  Kenneth  W.    Blanchard,  Lewis  T. 


Bartee,  WUllam  J. 
Bartlett,  Larry  D. 
•Bartley,  Robert  H. 
Bartoccl,  John  B. 
Barton,  Bryan  W. 
•Barton,  Robert  L. 
•Baasett,  Charles  O. 
Baasln,  Paul  H. 
Bauer,  Herbert 
•Bauer,  Paul  F.,  Jr. 
•Bauman,  John  M. 
•Baumgartner,   James 
A. 


•  Bl  ankenshlp ,    James 
M.,n 

Blaako.  John  E. 
Blessing.  George  R. 
Bletch,  James  W. 
•Blolse,  James  B. 

•  Blou  In.  Robert  B. 
•Blumle,  John  A. 
•Boclm,  WlUlam  T. 
•Bode,  Michael  O. 
•Boebert,  Frank  L., 

Jr. 
•Boelter.  Dan  A. 


•Baumstark,    Richard Boerner.' Delbert  D. 
.^'      ._._     _  Boggees,  Paul  B. 

•Bauschka.  Patrick  F.  Boggs.  Harold  A.,  Jr 
•Beagle.  Clyde  A.,  Jr.     •Bogualawakl 
BMkkey,  Jack  D 


•Beall.  Thomas  J. 
•Beamon,    Joseph 

n 

•Bean,  Lynn  B. 
•Bsar,  Dale  F. 
Beasley,  Charles  J. 
Bsatty.  Don  O. 


WUllam  T. 
Bohls,  Donald  W..  Jr. 
B.,Bolce,  Frank  B. 
BoUng.  James  R. 
•Bolte,  WUUam  8. 
•Bolton.  John  M. 
Bond.  Charles  S. 
•Bone,  John  Sl,  Jr. 


•Bonhag.    Walter    D..*Broyles,  BUi  R. 

Jr.  •Bruen,  George  IC 

Bonsall.  Frederic  M.     Brunl.  Richard  L. 
•Booth,  Peter  B.  •Bruso,  James  W. 

•Borclk,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.  •Bruyere,  Thomas  E. 
Borden,  Robert  C.  Jr.  •Bryan,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Bomsteln.  Paul  A.        •Bryana,  Brian  K. 
•Bossert,  John  L.         •Bryant,  Don  M. 
Boetlck,  James  H.         Bryant,  George  W. 
•Bouder,  Raymond  8.  •Bryant,  "H"  Donald 
Bower.  Bruce  B.  Bryant,  Leroy 

Bower,  Richard  D.        •Buchwald,  Robert  D. 
•Bowers.  John  P.  Buck,  David  E. 

•Bowers,  Richard  F.    Buck,  Ralph  V. 


Bowers,  Robert  L 
•BowUn,  James  F. 
Bowman,  Henry  C. 
•Box,  Roger  E. 
•Boyd,  Jack 
•Boyer.  Jesse  V.,  Jr. 
Boyle.  James  T. 
•Boyle.  Ronald  R. 
•Boyles.  Harlan  H. 
Boyne,  Peter  B. 
•Bradford,  "J"  "W" 


Buck,  Wilbur  P. 
•Buckland,  Rann  K. 
•Buckley.  Jimmy  L. 
Buchner.  James  A. 
•Bueche.  Arthur  H. 

Jr. 
•Buehler.  WUllam  S. 
Buffkln.  Charles  R. 
•Buggy,  Joseph  8. 
BuUder.  Gustav  F. 
BuU.  John  S. 


Bradley.  Frederick  L..Bullene.  Richard  E. 

Jr.  Bullock.  Harold  O..  Jr. 

Bradley,  Walter  8.,  Jr.  Bumbaca.  Dominic  J. 
•Brame.  WUUe  C,  Jr.Bump,  Stanley  E. 
Brandenburg,     Robert'Burch,  Jesse  O. 


Branln,  John  W. 
•Branscomb.  Max  G. 
•Braunschwelger, 

Andrew  E. 
Brazzon,  Robert 
Breckon,  Richard  L. 

Bredbeck,  WlUlam  J.  

•Bredderman,  Rudolf  Burke,  Thomas  J. 

T.  Burleigh.  David  P. 

Breed,  William  L.  •Burleson,  Frank  M 

•Bremser,  WUllam  J..  Bums.  Gerald  J 


Burcher,  PhUlp  E. 
Burchett,  Chester  W. 
•Burdlck,  Howard  F., 

Jr. 
•Burgess,  Eric  C. 
Burgess,  John  E. 
•Burke,  Joseph  8. 
Burke,  Michael  T. 


Jr. 
•Brenneman.  Harold 

R. 
•Brennen,  WUllam  L. 
Brenner,  Leroy  E. 
Brewton,  Edward  A. 
•Brlggs,  SUnley 
•Bright,  Richard  A. 
•Bright,  Thomas  B. 
Brlttaln,  Jimmy  R. 
•Brttton,  Jack  B. 
•Brltton.  Vernon  J., 

Jr. 
Bronson,  Edward  F. 
•Bronson.  Hiram  8., 

m 


•Bums,  James  W. 
Bums,  James  M. 
Bums,  John  D. 
•Burpo,  James  H. 
•Burrows,  Jack 
Burrows.  James  B. 
•Burson,  Donald  L. 
•Burt,  Russell  H. 
•Burton,  James  L..  Jr. 
•Busby.  Richard  E. 
•Bush.  Vernon  R. 
•BushneU.  Malcom  W. 
•Butler.  Clarence  B. 
Butler.  Robert  P. 
Butner.  Richard  W. 
Butsch,  L,ester  H. 


Brookes,  Allan  G.,  Jr.    Butterfleld,  David  L 
•Brooks,  Bernard  A.      'Button.  Ralph  L 


Brooks,  Dennis  M. 
•Brooks,  James  W. 
•Brooks.  OtU  M. 
•Brothers,  John  W., 

Jr. 
•Broton.  Chester  F. 
•Brown,  Bruce  F 


•Butts.  Richard  F. 
Byers,  Carl  A. 
Byers.  John  M. 
•Bylund.  Howard  E. 
•Byng.  Weston  H. 
Bynon,  Robert  W. 
•Byrom.  James  T. 


•Brown,  Charles  B..  n  Caclola.  James  J 


•Brown,  Claude  C. 
•Brown.  Danlell  M. 
Brown,  Donald  G. 
•Brown.  Donald  L. 
•Brown.  Frederick  J. 
•Brown,  Howard  A. 
•Brown.  James  B. 
Brown.  James  J. 
•Brown.  Ora  D..  m 
Brown.  Parke  L..  Jr. 
•Brown.  Peter  J. 
•Brown.  Ralph  N. 


CahlU.  Lionel  A..  Jr. 
•CahUl.  Walter  A. 
•Cain.  WUllam  L. 
•Calne.  Paul  E. 
•Caldwell.  John  M. 
•Caldwell,  Leland  C. 
•Caldwell.  Theodore  E 
•Calhan.  James  R. 
•Callahan,  John  F..  Jr. 
•CaUaway,  Jack  M. 
•Callnln.  WlUlam  J. 
•Camacho.  Richard  G. 


•Brown,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.   'Camp.  Joe  D 
Brown.  Randall  R.         •Campbell,  Carl  E. 
•Brown,  Robert  H.,  m  •Campbell.  John  R. 
•Brown.  Roger  W.,  Jr.  •Campbell,  Norman  D 


Brown,  Thomas  S. 
•Brown,  WlUlam  8. 

Jr. 
Brown,  WUllam  T. 
•Brown,  WlUlam  M 
•Browning,  Elmer  L. 


Campbell,  Ronald  K. 
•Campbell,  Thomas  G 
•Cannon,  James  R. 
•Capley,  Joe  H. 
Cappablanca, 
Domenlc  R. 


•Browning,  Wayns  B.  •Carder,  Dsnny  M. 


CargUl,  Denny  B. 
•Carlson,  Richard  A., 

Jr. 
Carlson,  Robert  G. 
•Carlson,  Walter  G. 
Cameflx.  Jack  H. 
Cames.  James  R..  Jr. 
Carptenter.  Rex  N. 
•Carp>enter.  James 
•Carpenter,  Jack  R. 
Carr.  Samuel  L. 
•Carre,  David  M.,  Jr. 
•Carrlgan.  Richard  C. 
•Carroll.  Peter  A. 
Carson.  WlUlam  G. 
•Carswell,  Michael  S. 
•Carter,  Richard  A. 
•Casey,  Richard  F. 
•Casey,  Ronald  C. 
Cashman,  James  M. 
•Cason.  Louis  J. 
•Castle.  Ronald  O. 
•Cates,  Gus  V. 
Cathro.  Alexander  Y. 
•Catoe.  Ralph  D. 
•Catola.  Stanley  Q. 
•Catron,  Jerry  M. 
Chadwlck,  Charles  A. 
Chaffee,  Roger  B. 
•Chalmers.  William  C. 
Chambers.  Richard  K. 
•Chancellor.  Dean  H. 
•Chancy.  Thomas  M. 
Chanslor.  Richard  M. 
Chapman,  Rodney  M. 
Charles.  Richard  N. 
•Chameco,  Carlos  M., 

Jr. 
Charpentler,  Vincent 

F. 
Chase,  Robert  M..  Jr. 
•Chase.  Warren  T.,  Jr. 
•Chatham,  Walter  L. 
•Chauncey,  Arvln  R. 
•Chestnut.  Lawrence, 

Jr. 
•Chranb,  Ronald  L. 
Chrlstensen,  EJnar  8., 

Jr. 
•Chrlstensen,  Cyrus 

R. 
Chrlstansen,  John  E., 

Jr. 
•Chrlstensen.  Charles 

C. 
Chrlstenson,  Robert 

W.8. 
Chrlstenson.  WlUlam 

C. 
•Christian,  Alvem  D. 
•Chlstopher,  Allyn  C. 
Christopher,  Maurice 

A. 
•Chumley,  Sylvester 

G. 
Ctcchetto.  Mario  J. 
Clancy,  WUbert  C. 
•Clark,  Bruce  A. 
•Clark.  Fred  L. 
•Clark,  George  G. 
•Clark,  George  E. 
•Clark,  James  M. 
Clark,  Loren  L. 
•Clark,  Thomas  B. 
Clarke,  Douglas  L. 
•Clay,  Jack  D. 
•Clayton,  George  H., 

Jr. 
•Cleary.  Patrick  R. 
Clem.  David  W. 
Clevenger,  Redmond 

L. 
Clock.  Harry  S. 
•Clock,  Richard  V. 
•Clynes,  Charles  E. 
Cobb,  David  W. 
•Cobb,  Roy  L. 
•Cobean.  Samuel  W. 
Cobl,  Frederick  B. 
•Cochran.  Thomas  L. 
•Oochrma.  WUUam  F. 


•Cocotls,  Bruce  T, 
Coe.  Kerry  E. 
Coen.  Francis  M. 
Coffee.  Gerald  L. 
•Coffey.  Robert  C. 
•Coffman,  William 

R.,  Jr. 
•Cohen,  Milton  N. 
•Cokef air,  Judson  K. 
Cole.  WUllam  M.n 
Coleman,  James  J. 
•Coleman.  Joseph  8., 

Jr. 

•CoUard.  Keith  P. 
CoUlns,  David  M. 
•Collins.  Erwin  A. 
•Collins.  Jay  R 
•CoUlns,  Leroy,  Jr. 
•Comstock,  George 

W. 
•Condron,  Thomas  K. 
OonkUn.  Andrew  J. 
•Connell,  Laurence 

M. 
•ConneUy.  John  J., 

Jr. 
Conner,  E^ugene  D. 
•Connery,  John  D. 
•Connolly,  Leo  J. 
Connor,  Ronald  L. 

F. 
•Contl.  Francis  A. 
•Cook.  Herman  K. 
•Cook.  Richard  D. 
Cook.  Thomas  L'.  P. 
•Cook.  Wllmer  P. 
Coolbaugh,  Jesse  D. 
•Cooley.  David  L. 
•CooUdge,  Julian  L., 

n 

Cooper.  David  8. 
Cooper,  John  D.,  Jr. 
•Cooper,  Scott  E. 
Corbell,  RodolpheM. 
Cordle.  "J"  "T" 
•Corlca.  Kenneth  J. 
•Corklns.  Charles  W., 

Jr. 
•Corkriun.  Richard  C. 
•Cornell.  John  P. 
•Comett.  Charles  8, 

Jr. 
Corr.  Peter  8..  Jr. 
•Corrlgan.  Richard  W. 
•Cosgrove.  Robert  R. 
•Costello,  Donald  H. 
•CostUow.  Kenneth  L 
Coulboum.  Samuel  W. 
•CounseU.  Duane  J. 
Couture,  John  F. 
Cowan,  Terrance  B. 
•Cowling,  CecU  O. 
•Cox.  Edward  F. 
Cox,  James  P. 
•Cox,  Larry  G. 
Cox,  Robert  L. 
Cox,  WUllam  W. 
•Coyle,  Charles  A. 
•Coyne,  Thomas 
•Coyne,  William  L. 
•CrackneU,  WUllam 

H..  Jr. 
Craig.  Harry  B. 
•Cramer.  Dean  E. 
•Cramer.  Edward  A, 

Jr. 
•Cramer,  Erich  H.  B. 
•Crawford,  Paul  O. 
•Cremo.  John,  Jr, 
•Cress,  Robert  B. 
Creswell,  Lawrence  K. 
•Crew,  Perry  L. 
•Cnckey,  James  B..  Jr. 
•Crlm.  BUly  R. 
Cromer.  Charles  O. 
•Crook.  Bernard 
Cross.  Claude  O. 
•Crouse.  David  B. 
Crowe,  WlUlam  M,  Jt. 
CroweU.  Robert  L. 
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•CrowBon,  Christopher  DennU,    Jefferson    B., 


crosier,  Ronald  L. 
•Cruse,  Reese  E. 
•Crutchfleld.  Claud 

C. 
Cueronl.  Lee  A. 
•Culberson,  George 

W..  Jr. 
•CuUen,  Joseph  P. 
Cumblidge,  Kenneth 

E. 
•Cummins.  Clarence 

M. 
Cundarl,  Francis  L. 
•Cunningham, 

Donald  E. 
Cunningham.  Joseph 

P. 
Curlee,  John  L. 
•Curry.  Keith  R.  W. 
Curry.  Newell  L. 
Curry,  William  H..  Jr. 
•CurOs,  Joe  C.  Jr. 
Curtis.  Paul  J. 
•Oust,  Harlan  R. 
•Cutter.  Alan  B. 
•Cyr,  Byron  A. 
•Ckar,  Raymond  J. 
•Dahl,  Lowell  D. 
•D&lley,  Eugene  O. 
Daly,  Frederick  T.,  m 
•Daly,  John  S. 
Dammann,  Frederick 

0. 
•Dangelo,  Anthony 

v.,  Jr. 
Daniels,  Eugene  R. 
Daniels,  Louis  D, 
'Daniels,  Richard  O. 
Daniels,  Robert  D. 
•Dankel.  Kenneth  M. 
Darby,  Thomas  E..  Jr. 
•DarUng,  David  D. 
•Damn,  Richard  A. 
Davenport,  Charles  A. 
•David,  Ralph  H. 
Davis.  Dennis  L. 
•Davis,  Donald  V. 
•Davis,  George  E. 
•Davis,  Howard  C, 
•Davis,  Jimmy  W, 
Davis,  John  W„  Jr. 
Davis,  Lyle  E. 
Davla,  Philip  C. 
Davis,  Robert  E. 
•Davis,  Robert  B. 
Davis,  Robert  D. 
Davis,  Robert  J. 
•DavU,  Thomas  A. 
•Davison,  Gregory  L. 
Daws,  James  R. 
•Day,  James  O. 
Dean,  BiU  C. 
•Dean,  Robert  V. 
Dearman,  James  M. 
•Debode,  Donald  G. 
•Deboxtel,  Lawrence 

L.,Jr. 
Deegan,  Robert  F. 
•Deerlng,  Robert  M. 
De««ch,  Earl  H. 
Deflbaugh,  Carl  F.. 

Jr. 
Degress.  Francis  B., 

m 

•Degroot.  Henry  Jr. 
Delange,  Merrill  A. 
Delashmitt.  Robert 

E. 
•Deleon.  John  T. 


Jr. 

•DennU.  P»ul  L. 
•Denoon,    Norman   L. 
•Denton.  Douglas  J. 
•Deut4nnann,     David 

W. 
•Dewey,  Richard  F. 
•Dewltit;  Michael  T. 
Dewltt,  WlUlam  H. 
•Dickens.  Russell  J. 
Dlckenis,  Russell  D. 
•Dlcketton,     Kenneth 

A. 
Dickey,  James  P. 
•Dlckejr,   John   E. 
Dickey,  Kenneth  R. 
Dldler.  Jacob  P.,  Jr. 
DlUard;    John   8. 
Dlsher,  John  S. 
Dixon,  John  C. 
Dixon,  Ned  E. 
Dockwtller.  Ernest  W. 
Dodd,  Jimmy  J, 
•Dodge,  Richard  H. 
•DoebbJer,  Gordon  B. 
•Dolan,  John  H. 
Dollenineyer,  James  K. 
Dolllver,  Richard  H. 
•Donahue,  John  F. 
•Donlan,  William  J. 
•Donley.  James  M. 
•Donnegan,      Richard 
Donnelly,    Thomas   F. 
•Donobve,  Douglas  J. 
Doragh,   Robert   A. 
•Doubroff,   Jerome   8. 
Doughdrtll,       Charles 

W. 
Dove,  llay  W.,  Jr. 
•Drakev  Donald  L. 
•Draney,  Jerald  L. 
Draper,  Tim  L. 
Drew,  Kenneth  W. 
Duben,  Edward  M. 
•Duckworth,  Jess  R. 
•Duflleld,       Frederick 

H.,  Jf. 
Duffy,  Leonard  C. 
Dugan,  Ferdinand   C, 

ni 

Dullk,  Andrew  F. 
•DumsB,  Paul  J. 
•I>ungan,  David  A. 
Dunham.  WUUam  C. 
Dunlap.  James  H. 
Dunlap,  Stanton  P. 
•Dunn,  Robert  R. 
Duplechln,  EUott  J, 
•Durctad,  Ronald  E. 
•Duval,  Thomas  J. 
•Dvorak;  Robert 
•Dwyer.   WUllam   L. 
•Dyer.    Nathaniel    B, 

Jr. 
Dyer.  Thomas  E. 
•Dyer.  WUllam  E. 
•Dyro.  Stanislaus  G. 
•Eagye.  Vernon  A. 
•Earhart.  Kay  E. 
•Earnest.  Charles  M. 
Easter.  Haroldean  E. 
Edgar.  OaU  W. 
Edney.  Leon  A. 
•EdwaiTls.   Claude  E., 

Jr. 
•Edwards.  Joe  D. 
Edwards,  Joshua  V. 
•EdwardB,   Walter  J. 
•Egan.  Htobert  W. 


iVm.  ; •Elken.  Donald   N. 

^rco.  Anthony  R.^Elsele,  Roderick  L. 
D«ttarest.   Joseph   G...Elf8tea,  Robert  N. 
,_    ■  •Elgen.  Thomas  D. 

^«narlno.  Thomas  V.Ellch,  Robert  L 
J*m*r8,Bruce  •EUnski.  Michael.   Jr. 

.S?*°'-  ^*  ^-  •KUlngaon.  Norman  D. 

^uemers.  Henry  J..  Jr.  •EUlngwood.      Arthur 

Unison.   WUllam  F.     R.,-Jr. 

"«»als.  Don  J.  •ElUoVArthurJ..n 


•Elliott.  Bernard  C. 
•XUlB.  Frank  K. 
•ElUs.  Hal  R..  m 
Ellsworth.  Warren  R., 

Jr. 
•Elpers.  WUllam  W. 
•Emerlck.  Charles  D. 
•Emery.  William  F. 
•Emmerson.  Mllo  E. 
Emmett.  Richard  F. 
•Emsley.  Albert  P.,  Jr 
•Endo.  Norlo  B. 
•Engelhardt,  James  H. 
•England,  Robert  N. 
EnkeboU.  Richard  E. 
•Eoff,  Albert  W..  11 
Epstein.  Julian  D. 
Ertcksen,  Peter  E. 
Erickson.  Larry  D. 
Erlkson.  Theodore  W. 
•Ermls.  Leroy  C. 
•Errlckson.  John  J. 
Esslg,  John  R. 
Estes.  WUllam  B..  Jr. 
Eulensteln.  Karl  H. 
•Evans,  Alton  R. 
•Evans.  Frederic  H. 
•Evans.  James  A. 
•Evans.  James  R. 
Evans,  James  D. 
•Evans,  PhUlp  R. 
•Evans,  Ronald  K. 
Everdlng,  Edward  J. 
•Everett,  John  B..  Jr. 
•Everly.  Vernon  R. 
Bwlng.  William  B..  HI 
•Bylar.  Frederick  P. 
•Fahey.  WUllam  F. 
Fahmey,  David  L. 
•Fair.  Thomas  W. 
•Falrcloth.  Gerald  F. 
•Fallon.  Thomas  F.. 

Jr. 


•J"antry,  WUllam  T., 

•Farts,  WUllam  E. 
Farley,  Edward  B.,  Jr. 
•Farns worth,  John  F. 
•Parra^,  Charles  B. 
Parrell,  Edward  J. 
•Farrell,  Lawrence  M. 
•Farrls,  John  H. 
•Fehrs,  Walter  H, 
•Felngersch.  Allen 
•Fellowes.  John  H. 
Felt,  Bruce  C. 
Feltham,  Marshall  E. 
•Fennell,  Abe  P.,  Jr. 
•Ferguson,  Van  L. 
Perm,  Dennis  W. 
Femald,  Lloyd  W.,  Jr. 
•Festag,  Albert  P. 
Peuerhelm,  Duane  L. 
Flckenscher,  David  B. 
•Fldellbus,  WUllam 

T..  Jr. 
Fldlar.  Richard  A. 
Field.  Benjamin  H. 
Fields.  Chester  J.,  Jr. 
Fields,  David  E. 
•Filbert,  Arthur  8. 
Flndley.  Ronald  C. 
•Fink.  Geor«;e  E. 
•Flnley,  Dean  M. 
Finley,  John  L. 
Finn,  WlUlam  A. 
•Flrey,  Roger  S. 
•Fischer,  Theodore  A 

Jr. 
Fischer,  Warren  H. 
f  Fish.  Benjamin  L., 

Jr. 
•Flshback,  Frederick 

L. 
Flshburn,  John  H. 
•Plshbum.  Lewis  R. 
Fisher,  Harvey  E. 
•Fisher,  Norman  E. 
Fisher,  Richard  L. 
Flske,  Harry  K. 


•Fitch.  Dee  N. 

•Fitzgerald,  John  F. 

Fltagibbons,  George 
P. 

•Fltzpatrick,  Ray- 
mond F. 

Fltzpatrick,  John  J. 

•FltzwUUam,  Peter  K. 

Plage,  Donald  W. 

•Flannery,  Gerard  J., 
Jr. 

•Flather.  Charles  R. 

•Flatley.  James  H., 

in 

•Pleak.  Walter  H..  Jr. 
•Fleming,  Bruce  S. 
•Fleming.  WUllam  J. 
•Fleshman,  Samuel  A., 

n 

•Plorko.  Donald  J. 
•Flory,  Richard  L. 
•Floyd.  Rodney  B. 
•Flynn.  John  J. 
•Flynn.  John  J..  Jr. 
•Flynn.  Samuel  C.  Jr. 
•Flynn.  Thomas  X. 
Fly\mi,  James  K. 
•Foley.  Jerold  W. 
PoUmer.  Lloyd  D.,  Jr. 
Poote.  Ernest  D. 
•Ford.  Bruce  P. 
•Ford.  Homer  L.,  Jr. 
•Ford,  Lyndall  C. 
•Ford,  Randolph  W. 
Forderhase,  Laxry  A. 
•Pordham,  Barton  W., 

Jr. 
•Pordlce,  James  E. 
Foreman,  Merlin  L.  B. 
Foresman.    James    H., 

m 

•Forgy.  James  P. 
Porster.  Johann  R. 
•Porster,  Robert  M. 
•Fosko.  PaiU  D. 
Fobs.  Robert  N. 
Poesett.  Blrchard  C. 
•Poster.  John  A. 
•Foster,  Paul  E, 
•Foumler,  Joseph  O. 
•Pournler.  Paul  R. 
Fowler,  George  M. 
•Fowler.  Jim  B. 
•Fox,  George  R.,  Jr. 
•Pox,  John  P.  J. 
Fox,  Robert  P. 
Pox,  Thomas  R. 
France,  Morgan  M. 
•Prank,  Thomas  P. 
•Prankenbcrger,    Paul 

P. 
•Franklin,  WUUam  P. 
•Prankoekl,  John  P. 
Predrlchs,    Robert   W. 

M. 
Predrlckson,  Arthur  H. 
I^eeman,  George  H. 
•Freeman,  Thomas  L. 
•French,  Douglas  E. 
•French,  Frederick  A. 
•Prey,  Robert  D. 
Prey,  Thomas  E. 
Priederlch,  Bruce 
•Fries,  Charles  L. 
Fritz,  Wayne  R. 
•Fromm,  George  B. 
Frommer,  PavU  S. 
,  Frontz,  Leroy,  Jr. 
•Fuller,  Dale  G. 
Fuller,  Donald  E. 
Puller,  Roger  W. 
•Punderburk,  Jeryl  D. 
•Purey,  Edwin  M. 
•Furrow,  Donald  E. 
•Purtado,  Francis  J. 
Gable,  Carl  P.,  Jr. 
Gage,  Robert  J. 
•Gagne,  WUfred  C. 
•Gallo,  Henry  A.,  Jr. 
•Gallagher,  Joseph  O. 


•QalUon,  Lawrence  B. 
O«^llotte,  Richard  A. 
•Qalvln,  Robert  J. 
Oambel,  Arlln  H. 
GambUI,  Richard  K. 
Oant,  James  R. 
Garcia,  Rodolfo,  C. 
•Gardella,  John  K. 
Gardiner,  Kent  L, 
•Gardner,  James  R. 


•Gray,  Anthony  W.,  Jr. 
•Gray,  OUn  A. 
•Green,  Gerald  E. 
Green,  Richard  P. 
•Green,  William  H. 
•Greene,  George  C. 
•Greene,  Richard  O. 
•Greene,   WUllam   H., 

Jr. 
Greenelsen,  Kermlt  W. 


•Garrett,  Richmond  D.Greenhoe,  Duane  P. 


•Garrett,  Roger  D. 
•Garrison,  Charles  E 

Jr. 
•Garvey.  James  J. 
•Garvin,  John  K. 
•Gash.  John  A. 
•Gatto.  Paul  J. 
•Oault,  Harry  B. 
Gautler.  Walter  J. 
•Oaylor.  Elvln  L. 
•Gearln.  BlUy  D. 
•Gehrig,  Jerome  C. 
Gentz,  Richard  C. 
•George,  Troy  H.,  Jr. 
•Gerhart,  Guy  L. 


•Greenwood,    Blchard 
.     L. 

•Greer,  Albert  E. 
•Greer,  Joe  C. 
•Greer.  Robert  E. 
Gregg,  Donald  A. 
•Gregory,  Kenneth  A. 
GreUlng,  David  8. 
Gresens,  Larry  W. 
•Ore we,  Webster 
Griffin.  David  H. 
•Griffin.  John  H. 
•Grlflln.  Thomas  R. 
Griffith,  Dwalne  O. 
Grlffltte,  Jerry  B, 


•Oerrald,  Benjamin  W.Grimes,  John  E 
•Oesllng,  Marion  L.       Grimes,  Thomas  W. 
Glambattlsta,  Mlchele •Grimes,  WUllam  H. 


Qlbson,  Alfred  P, 
Gibson,  Douglas  B. 
•Gibson,  James  C,  Jr, 
•Olfford,  Robert  M. 
OUbert,  Bertrand  M. 
•Gilbert.  James  C. 
•GUbert.  John  D. 
•OUbert.  Bobwt  L. 
•GUchrest.  Edwin 

Jr. 
Ollchrlst.  William  P. 


•GrlmmeU,  Robert  L. 
•Orlswold.  Gale  M. 
Groat.  John  E. 
•Oroscup.  WlUl&m  D. 
•Gross,  Sidney  L. 
Grossman,  Dean  A. 
•Oroesoehme,  Clyde 
•Grove,  Ronald  R, 
•Grow,  Robert  L. 
B.Oruendl,  Paul  L. 

Gnmawalt.    Blch&rtl 


•Gilchrist.  JamesL.      Guernsey.  Charles  H. 
•OUklson,  Edward  B...oulmond,LoulsF. 
««,'■    .     T  ..    »  Gulll,  Carmano  J. 

OUlesple,  John  P.  Gulliver,  Victor  8 

««!n'**^'  ?'^°  ^  .  Oundermann.  Blchard 
OlUUand.  Lawrence  A.,     f 

Ounderson,  Donald  H. 
Gustafson.  Charles  B. 
•Guttery.  Thomas  H. 


•OUlln.  Robert  A. 
•GlUmore,  Francis  L. 
Gllson.  CarroU  P. 
Glmber,  Harry  M.   S. 

ni 

•Glnn,  James  T. 

•Olnther,  Larry  L. 

•Giuliani,  Leonard  B. 

•OladU.  John  T. 

•Glaeeer.  Frederick  W 

Glancy.  Robert  J. 

•Glenn,  Eugene  R. 

Glenn,  WUUam  A.,  n '^^'i^y' P«oi«<L^ 

Ollckman.  Thomas  W.^}'  9!^^J^  ?  •  ™ 

•Glover,  Fred  B.  "         —   -    »»    . 


Guyle,  James  D. 
'  •Haack,  Norman  E. 

Haas,  WUllam  R, 

•Hagen,  Dale  N. 

•Hahne.  Dayton  B. 

•Hale,  BUI  J. 

•Hale,  Frederick  W. 
•  'Hale,  William  P. 

•Haley,  George  K. 


,Jr. 


•Gl\ise,  Michael  R. 
•Godbey,  Thomas  N. 
•Godefroy,  Pierre  L. 
•Goggln,  Richard  E. 
•Golden,  Edward  E. 
•Golder,  Thomas  V. 
Ooldstone,  Ronald  O. 
•Ooodale,  Charles  N. 
•Goodwin,  James  B, 
•Oookln,  Robert  B. 
•Gordon,  Stewart  R. 
•Gore,  Lawrence  C. 
Gott,  WUllam  B. 
Gowans,  George  K, 
•Grady,  Roger  D. 
Graff,  Howard  B. 
•Graham,  Prank  M. 
Graham,  George  D. 
•Gralow,  Richard  T. 
Grant,  Edward  J. 
•Grant,    Preenum 

Jr, 
Grant,  Gerry  D. 
•Grant,    Howard    W, 

Jr. 
•Grant,   Richard  L. 
•Graves.  WUllam  8. 


HaU.  Gordon  B„ 
Hall,  Harley  H. 
HaU,  Joe  L. 
•HaU.  John  O. 
•Hall.  Robert  A. 
•Hall.  Thomas  J. 
•HaUoran.  Richard  J. 
•HamUlton,  Edward  A. 
•Hamilton,  VerUe  M. 
Hamlett.  John  W. 
Hammack.  John  E. 
Hammer,  Roger  D. 
•Hammock,  Donald  P. 
Hammond,  Edward  R., 

Jr. 
•Hancock,  Gus  H.,  Jr. 
Handley,  Paul  L. 
•Hanlng,    James   L. 
•Kannaford.    WlUlam 

H. 
•Hanrtah,   Elmore   K., 
A..     Jr- 

Hannlfy.  Michael  F. 
•Hansen,  Herbert  L. 
•Hanson.  David  F. 
•Hanson,  Donald  O. 
•Hanson,  Morton  H. 
Hanson,  Ralph  £. 
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H&rjAbAUMU,  LaW' 

rence  O. 
*Harkiaa.  BlUy  U. 
•HarkUu,     Vyron 

Jr. 
*Hannon,  Jack  S. 
'Harmon,  Oliver  K. 
fiamer,     Cbarlea     V 

Jr. 
•Bunkj,  Patrick  F. 
Harper.  John  A. 
Harre.  James  L. 
Harrlngrton,  John  R. 
•Harriott.  Robert  K. 
•Harrle,  Buford  A.,  Jr. 
Harris.  Lee  K. 
•Harris.  Roger  W. 
•HarrU.  William  R. 
Harrlss.  Dayid  J. 
•Harscbeld,  David  O. 
•Hart.  Raymond  J. 
Hart,  Robert  N..  m 
Hartf  elder,  Richard  F. 


Heyward.  Shannon  O. 

•Hlbbard,  Grant  W. 

•Hickerson.  James  M. 
v..  'Hickey,  John  F.,  ni 

•Hickman,  Jimmle  K. 

•Hickman,  Thomas 
W. 
F.  Hlckox.  Joseph  K. 

Hlebner,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 

•Hlgglns,  John  J. 

Hlgglns,  WUllam  H. 

•Hlgglnson.  John  J. 

HUalre.  Paul  D. 

HUdenbrand,  Daniel 
C. 

•HUl.  Carl  U. 

•HiU.  Kenneth  E. 

•Hill,  Raymond  W. 

•Hills.  WUlard  A. 

Hlmes,  Eton  O. 

•Hlndman,  Charles  D. 

Hlnes,  Dean  H. 

Hipp,  William  J. 

Hippard.  Clyde  M. 


•Hartley.  Donald  A. 

•Hartman,  Anthony  O  •Hlpps,  Carl  E 

Hanman.  Richard  D.    Hlte,  Philip  R. 

Harvey,  Walter  D. 

•Haskell.  Hugh  B. 

Hastle.  Robert  K. 

•Hastings,  Ralph  H. 

•Haswell,  Fremont  Q. 


Hlx,  Jack  M. 
HiXBon,  Harold  T. 
Hoag,  Joseph  H.  S. 
•Hobbs.  William  L.. 
Jr. 


Jr. 
•Hatch,  Philip  B..  Jr. 
•Hatch,  Ross  R. 
Hatcher,  Jerry  M. 
Hawk.  Allan  H. 
•Hawkins,  Charles  D., 

Jr. 
Hawkins.  Leroy  T. 
•Hawkins,  Sam  H. 
Ha  worth,  Alvln  O.,  Jr. 
•Hay.  Donald  O. 
•Hayes,  Michael  F. 
•Hayes.  Newton  O. 
Hayford,  James  E. 
Haynes.  Harald  J. 
•Hayward.  Stearns  L. 
Healy,  Howard  R.,  Jr. 
•Healy,  Jerry  F..  Jr. 
Beckathorn,    Richard 

T. 
Hedden.  Forrest  F. 
•Heekin.  John  P. 
•Hefferon,  Thomas  W. 
•Hegeman,  Joey  W. 
•Helland.  Charles  E. 
Helm.  Oeorge  J. 
Helmburg,  Edward  R. 
•Helnleln,    Joseph    E 

Jr. 
•Helslnger,  IXiane  L. 
Helsner.  Robert  I..  Jr. 
Hellewell.  John  8. 
•Hellman.  John  S. 
Hemenway.  David  J. 
HemphlU,  AllenP.  Jr 
Henderson,    Mark 

Jr. 
Heaken,  Raymond  N. 
•Henry,  John  A..  Jr. 
Henry,  Michael  C. 
Henry,  Patrick.  Jr. 
Henry.  Thomas  C. 
•Hensley.  James  V. 
Herbert,  Leo  E. 
•Herbert.  Roger  Q. 
•Herd,  Robert  V. 
•Herlng.  Frederick  L. 
Herrlgstad.  Harvey  W 
Herring,     Oeorge 

in 

•Herring,  Hubert  B. 
•Herring.  Thomas  S. 
•Herzog,  Harvey 
•Hesse,  OeraldH. 
•Hessler,  John  L. 
Hester.  James  H. 
•Hewitt.  Paul  B. 
Hewitt.  Wesley  C. 
Hewlett,  Barry  N.. 
Heyde.  John  S..  Jr. 


Jr. 


Hobler.  WlUiam  J. 
•Hodapp.  David  H. 
Hodges,  Robert  L. 
•Hodgsklss,  WUllam 

L. 
,  ■Hoemcr.  Fredrick  C. 
•Hoffman,  Chauncey 

F. 
Hoffner.  Conrad  C. 
Hogan.  Lawrence  M. 
•Hogg,  James  R. 
Hoggatt,  James  W. 
•Hohenstein,  Clyde  O 
Holland,  Clyde  W. 
Holland,  Joe  L. 
•Holland.  Tomxny  L. 
•Holland.  Wylen  R, 
•Holleman,  Chester 
H. 

y,  Richard  V. 

John  P. 

orman  E. 

Henry  D.,  Jr. 

Wayne  M. 


Holtl  John  A.,  ni 

Holt.  MaltbleL.  Jr. 

Holtzclaw.  John  W. 

Holzschuh.  Jacob  R. 

•Honea,  Milton  D. 

•Hoole,  Frederick 

Hooper.  John  R.,  Jr. 

Hoover,  Cameron  L. 

Hoppe.  Herbert  L. 

•Home.  Roger  B.,  Jr. 

•Home,  Ronald  Q. 
D.,Horsefleld,  John  E. 

•Horsley,  Oeorge  W.. 
Jr. 

•Horton.  Jerry  D. 

•Hosey,  H.  P. 

Hosklns.  James  D. 

•Hough.  Van  Q. 

•Houglum,  Leon  P. 

•Howard.  Harlan  C. 

•Howard.  John  A. 

•Howard.  Richard  A. 

•Howay.  John  W. 

Howe.  Frederic  N..  Jr. 
O.,  •Howe.  John  B. 

Howe.  Jonathan  T. 

•Howell.  Thomas  A., 
Jr. 

Howcr.  James  J. 

Howland.  John  H. 

Huebel.  Melvin  R. 

•Hueber.  Fred  P. 

Huey.  John  R..  Jr. 

•Hugglns,  Andrew  C. 

Hughes,  Henry  F. 

•Hughes.  Howard  W. 


•Hughes,  Robert  S. 
Hughey,  Ira  A. 
Humble,  Clinton  D. 
Hunslcker.  Edmund 

K. 
•Hunter,  Wallace  R. 
•Huated,  Murl  E..  Jr. 
•Bustad.  Richard  C. 
•Huston,  WllUam  O. 
•Hutchinson,  Charles 

K. 
•Hyatt.  Charles  E. 
Hyatt,  Leo  O. 
•Hyde,  Ronald  P. 
ndas,  Alvln  O. 
•Ingalls,  Frederick  O. 
•Ingram,  William  A. 
Inman,  Ronald  C. 
Innes.  Alexander  R. 
•Ion,  Dalton  L. 
•Irby,   Irvine   D..  Jr. 
•Isaacs,  Charles  R. 


Judge.  Joseph  I. 
•Judge.  Michael  J. 
•Jutf.   Robert  J. 
Junghans,   Peter  A. 
•Jurgens,  Robert  A. 
Kaiser,  Edward  R.,  Jr. 
Kalln,  Robert  B. 
•Kallnowskl,  Ray- 

mond S. 
•Kallnyak,  Paul  P. 
Kampen,  Kenneth  B. 
•Kan tor,  Clifford  8. 
•Kapustka,  Herman  L. 
•Karaa,  Robert  E. 
•Karn,   Alvln   R.,   Jr. 
•Kamakls,  Nicholas 
•Kaaeote.  George 
•Kasnlckl,  Edward  J. 
•Kassebaum,  David  L. 
Kato.  Haruo 
Katz.  Bennett  D. 
•Katz,  Robert  E. 


•Isenhour,  WilUam  J.Katzen,   Mxirry 
•Jackets,  Michael   B.  Kaufer,  Richard  A. 
•Jackson,  Jack  M.       'Kay,  James  R. 
Jackson.      James      P..Kay,  William  O. 

Jr.  •Keathley.  James  W, 

•Jackaon.  Lester  T..  Jr.Keatlng.  Harold  E. 
Jackson,  William  I.  •Keegan.  Arthur  B. 
Jacobaen,  Alan  J.  *Keeley.  Edward  C. 

•Jacobaon,  Lennart  R.  •Keene,  Charles  R. 
•Jaeger,  Robert  H. 
•James,  Edgar  L. 
•James,  Ernest  W. 
•James,  James,  E.  M 
James,  lliomas  P.,  Jr 
•James,  William  B. 


•Jamison,  Kermlt 
•  Jarratt,  Ouy  C.  HI 
Jarrett,  Edwin  B. 
Jaynes,  David  W. 
•Jebb,  Robert  D. 
Jefferson,  James  F. 
•Jelllson,  Harry  E. 
•Jennings,  Mark  J. 
•Jennings,  Robert  L. 
Jensen,  George  W. 
•Jensen.   Richard  8. 
Jerome,  John  D. 
Jessen,  James  D. 
•Jines,  Milton  L. 
•Jobannesen,  Allen  C 
•Johe,  Richard  B. 
•Johns.  Clifford  M. 
Johnson,  Charles  B. 
•Johnson,  James  E. 
•Johnson,  Joseph  W. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  W. 


•Kelfler,  Leo  H. 
•Keith,   John   F. 
Keller,  Harry  R. 
•KeUer.     William     B., 

Jr. 
•Kelly,  Francis  P. 
•Kelso,  Frank  B.,  n 
•Kemper.  Ralph  C. 
•Kemper,  Robert  D. 
•Kenaston,  Oeorge  W. 
Kennedy,  James  H. 
Kennedy.  Peter  M. 
•Kennedy,  Thomas  O. 
•Kennedy.  Thomas  L. 
•Kennelly.  Bernard  J. 
Kenney,  Daniel  J, 
•Kenney.  Richard  A. 
•Kenney,  Theodore  C. 

Jr. 
Kentopp.  Donald  E. 
•Keough.  Robert  J. 
Kerr,  WUllam  A..  Jr. 
Kershner.  Robert  L. 
•Kerslake.  Ronald  W. 
•Kerstlng.  William  H. 
•Kesteloot,  Robert  W. 
•Keyes,  James  L. 


Leonard 


W.Klefer,  Martin  D. 
Kiel.  Richard  H. 
KUUngsworth,  Monte 

L. 
•Kllpatrick.  Thomas 


B. 


Johnson 

n. 

•Johnson,  Myron  8. 

•Johnson,  Norman  O. 

•Johnson,  Paul  8.,  Jr 

•Johnson,  Phillip  8. 

•Johnson.      Raymond  'Kllpatrick,  Louis  A. 

C.  •Kimball.  Paul  E. 

•Johnson,  Robert  B.     'Ktnert,  John  H. 
•Johnson,  Ronald  J.  King,  Carleton  J..  Jr. 
Johnson.  Robert  A.       'King,  Charles  C. 
•Johnson,  Ronald  L.  King.  James  W. 
Johnson,  Theodore  R.,  •King,  John  D. 

Jr.  'King.  Melbourne  P. 

Johnaon.  Thomas  H.     'Kinney.  Ben  J. 
•JohnsMi,  Verlyn  D.     'Klnsel.  Herman  L. 
•Johnson.  Walter  B.     'Kiper.  WUllam  D. 
•Johnson,  Wendell  N.Klrkland,  Thomas  J., 
•Johnston,  Donald  W.     Ill 
•Johnston,  Donald  H.,^Klrkpatrlck.  John  H 


Jr. 
•Johnston.  Harold  B. 

Jr. 
•Jones,  Clyde  W. 
Jones.  Colin  M. 
Jones.  Gary  W. 
•Jones,  Jack  B.  , 
•Jones.  Jerry  B.*V 
•Jordan,  David  C. 
Jordan,  Dennis  R. 
•Jordan,  Henry  M. 
Jordan,  WlUlam  T. 
Josselyn,  Jay  A. 


•Klrkpatrlck,  Wayne 
,     A. 

•Klrkwood,  Robert  L. 
•Klttleman,  Donald 

L. 
•Kltzelman.  Glenn  B. 
Klzer.  Theodore  L. 
•Klein,  Argyle  O. 
•Kllsh,  Theodore,  Jr. 
•Kloman.  John  H. 
•Klugh.  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Knapp.  Daniel  L. 
•Knapp.  Ralph  B. 


•Knight.  Burton  L. 

•Knight,  Dennis  K. 

•Knlveton.  Robert 

Knodle.  WlUiam  C. 

•Knott,  Howard  E.,  Jr.  *Leban.  Carl 


Lawier.CasiBir  B. 
•Lawson,  Henry  T. 
Layton,  Thomas  c 
Leahy,  Vincent  J.  ' 


Knott,  Richard  C. 
•Knowles,  Russell,  Jr. 
Knutson,  Jerry  O. 
Kochaba.  Edward  T. 
Koehler,  Norman  E., 

UI 
•Koenlg,  Edwin  L. 
Koffler,  Samuel 
Kohn.  Arthur  F. 
•KoU,  WUllam  P. 
•Kolstad,  Thomas  C. 
•KomUarlck,  Adam 
Komp.  Richard  L. 
•Kor*ek.  Walter  A. 
Korthe,  James  D. 
Koster,  Alfred  M..  IV 
•Kraemer,  Kenton  K. 
Kraft,  Robert  M. 
•Krai,  Anthony  J. 


•Leblanc,  Thomas  D. 
Lecropane,  Richard  E 
Lee,  John  J. 
Lee,  John  W. 
•Lee,  Kermeth  C. 
•Leech,  Robert  J. 
•Leeds.  Rene  W. 
•Legare,  Maurice  T 
Legg,  Billy  J. 
Legg,  WlUlam  E. 
•LeU-d,  WUllam  A. 
•Lenhardt,  Harry  F, 

Jr. 
Leonard,  WUllam  J. 
•Lerner,  Albert  M. 
Leslie,  WUUam  N. 
Lester,  WUUam  E. 
Leuschner.  Robert  L, 

Jr. 


•Kramer,  James  B..  Jr.  •Levendoskl,  Rlchaid 


•Kramer.  Rex  W.,  Jr. 
Kramer.  Theodore  R., 

Jr. 
•Kratch,  David  A. 
•Krekel,  Lyman  E. 
•Kremln,  Richard  A. 
•Kreutaberger.  Don- 
ald J. 
Krlewall.  Royce  L. 
KrUowlcz,  Th<Mnaa  J. 
•Kristof,  John  J. 
•^onnagel,  Julius 
•Krueger,  Milton  E. 
•Kruger,  Allen  L. 
•Kuck.  Donald  L. 
•Kuehler,  Donald  E. 
•Kuehmeier,  Joseph 

K. 
Kimkel,  Larry  D. 
Kunts,  David  S, 
Kurihara,  Thomas  M. 
•Kurz,  Walter  C. 
•Kushner,  David  A. 
'Kuykendall.  Herbert 

B. 
KveDeRls.  James  P. 
Lacher.  Richard  8. 
'Laclalr,  Paul  J. 
Lagueux,  Paul  B. 
Lahr,  Carl  F. 
Laird.  Travis  H. 
'Laiuch.  Lowell  C 
Lamay,  Urban  R.. 
'Lamb.  Larry  R. 
'Lambert,  Raymond 

A. 
'Lamberth,  Billy  C. 
'Lambrlght,  Harold 

R..  Jr. 
•Lamotte,  Francis  J. 
Lampert,  Oeorge  E., 

Jr. 
•Landroche.  William 

J.,  Jr. 
'Lang.  WUllam  R. 
•Lange.    Christian    A. 

Jr. 
Lange,  WilUam  O. 
'Langenbelm,  John 

P. 
Langholz,  Marcus  J. 
'Langley,  Thomas  R., 

Jr. 
•Langston,  Nicholas 

D. 
Lanman.  George  M. 


Levin,  Richard  R. 
•Lewedag,  Loren  M. 
•Lewin,  Theodore  E. 
•Lewis,  Harold  8. 
Lewis,  Mar  wood  D. 
•Lewis,  Norman  H. 
'Lewis,  Tom  A. 
Lldke,  Donald  E. 
'Llghtner,  DarreU  A. 
•Llnoh.  Donald  T. 
Llndstrom,  Harry  E. 
Lino,  Norman  J. 
•Lipscomb,  Jack  C. 
•Littlewood,  Lyle  E. 
Livingston,  GUI  F. 
•Livingston,  John  O., 

Jr. 
'Locke,  Jerry  L, 
Lockwood,  Robert  K., 

Jr. 
Loewenthal,  Robert  O. 
•Logan,  David  E. 
'Lohr,  James  R. 
Loman,  Cleve  E..  Jr. 
•Lomhelm.  Louis  O. 
Long.  Carl  H..  Jr. 
Lonnegrfen,  Robert  C. 
•Loudermilk.  Henry  E. 
•Lovdal,  Rodney  H. 
Lowe.  Gary  B. 
J,  Lowery,  Needham  H. 
'  •Lown.  Paul  C. 
Lovtrrance,  Douglas  L. 
•Lowry,  AbnerP. 
•  Lubbers  tedt, 

Richard  L. 
Lucas,  WUllam  E. 
Luehring.  Davidson 
Lueker.  WendeU  H. 
•Luetsch  wager, 

Edward  E. 
Luke.  Charles  T.,  Jr. 
Luke.  Robert  A. 
•L-umbert.  Albert  W. 
Lynch.  Clayton  W. 
•Lynch.  Dale  W. 
•Lyons,  James  E. 
•Mac Arthur.  James  D. 
MftcCubbln.  George 

B..  Jr. 
•MacDonald.  Richard 

W. 
•Mack.  Robert  J. 
•MacKay,  Gerald  W. 


Laperouse.  Kenneth  J.  MacKay,  Richard  W 


Larabee,  Kent  W. 
•Larsen.  James  L. 
Larson.  Charles  R. 
Larson,  Charles  W., 
Lasko.  Harvey  D. 
•Laasey.  Karl  I. 
•Lattlg.  Edward  C. 
•Laux,  Arno  H. 
Law,  James  E. 


•MacLaren,  John  H. 
•MacNlchol,  Malcolm 
8. 
n  Madara.  Richard  J. 
Maddox.  Ralph  R. 
•Mademann.  Paul  F. 
Madouse,  Richard  L. 
Magner,  Lawrence  R. 
•Magness,  Eddie  R. 
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•Magnus,  Ralph  S. 
Usgulre,  Thomas  J. 
Uahon,  Edward  J..  Jr 
llahony,  Terrence  M. 
llall>erger,  Oeorge  L. 
•JIajors,  Frances  D. 
•Malcolm.  Wesley  R. 
•Mallczowski,  WlUlam 


HaUey,  Kenneth  C. 
•Malloy,  Malcolm  A. 
•Maloney,  John  J. 
•Malvln.  Frederick  B. 
•Manes,  WlUlam  C. 
•Mann,  John  P. 
•Mansfield,  James  L. 
•Marcantonlo, 

Anthony  W. 
Marcom,  James  C. 
•Marcus,  Robert  V. 
Margedant,  John  W. 
Marin.  Richard 
Uarkey.  Alden  C. 
•Markley,  Wade  E. 
•Marks,  Arthur  J. 
Mamane,  Thomas  A. 
•Marovlch,  Michael 
•Marriott.  Michael  J. 
•Marshall. 

Raymond  E. 
Marshall,  William  H. 
•Marthlnson, 

Detlow  M.,  Jr. 
•Martin,  Frank  P. 
Martin.  John  8.,  Jr., 
Martin,  MarshaU  W. 
Martin.  WilUam  O. 
Martinson,  George  P. 
•Martoskl,  Robert  W. 
Marxer.  Hugo  E. 
Mason,  John  A.,  in 


•McConnell.  Edward 

w„  n 
MoConvUle,  James  E. 
•McOormick,  Bruce  A. 
McCrscken.  Richard  L. 
Mcculloch.  James  M. 
McCtUlough, 

Lawrence  E. 


McClUlough,  Robert  F. 
McCutchan.  MUton  L. 
•McDaniel,  Rodney  B. 
McDermott,  Joseph  T. 
•McDonald,  Carl  G. 
McDonald,  Oerald  W. 
•McDonald,  Ray  M. 
•McDonald, 

Richard  R. 
•McOonough, 

Vincent  P. 
•McBachen,  Angus 

D.tn 
•McBnaney,  Thomas 

J.,  iJr. 
McEtl^en,  Richard  D. 
McFarland,  James  8. 
•McOarry,  John  O. 
McG«t,  Donald  J. 
McO#tite«,  WUUam  R. 
McOUl,  James  A. 
McGihty,  Thomas  J. 
McGlamery,  James  L. 
McOlasson,  Daniel  E. 
McGltasson,  Bruce 
•McOlynn,  James  R. 
McOitt^,  Charles  R., 

Jr.!  . 
McGillgan,  David  B. 
•McHenry,  WUUam  O. 
•Mcl^agh,  Charles  E. 
McHUgh,  Richard  M. 


Masstmlno,  Andrew  8.  MoHtlgh,  WUUam  M. 


Masten,  Lawrence  E 
Masterson,  James  E. 
^Maston, 

Joseph  H.,  Ill 
Matlckov  Eugene  B. 
•Matteson,  Kelvin  L. 
Matthews.  Gary  D. 
•Maurer.  Bar!  T. 
Maurer,  WUllam  H'., 

Jr. 
•Mautlno,  Richard  L. 
Maxwell.  Kenneth  A. 
•Maxwell, 

Matthew  T.,  HI 
•May,  ijames  L. 
•May.  Robert  C. 
•Maybee,  Dan  C. 
'Mayneld.  Albert  L. 
•McAllister 

C. 


•Mdtidoe,  James  E. 
•McKamey,  John  B. 
McKanna.  Michael  F. 
McKlnney,  Charles  P. 
•MoKJlnnon,  John  D. 
•McBtiunon. 

Patrick  C. 
•McKJlnstry, 

Thdmas  W. 
•McKlirick,  Edward  R. 

Jr. 
•McKJaight,  James  D. 
McManes.  Kenmore  R. 
McMlcbeal,  Oeorge  L. 
•McMman,  Lee  Q. 
McMlJlen,  Kenneth  A. 
McM<iprls,  John  A.,  n 
•McM«lUn,  Joseph  P. 
Richard 'McMttrry.  WUUam  T. 
'McNhily,  James  A. 


•McAloon.  John  J.         'McNeill,  Richard  J. 
•McAvenla,  Harold  0.,McN14hol8.  Jc^n  P., 


Jr. 

•McBrlde,  Michael 
•McBumett, 

Kenneth  S. 
McCabe,  Ebe  C,  Jr. 


Jr.  I 

McPhierson,  Roger  B. 
•McPherson.  Albert  A. 
•McTtghe,  Roger  P., 

Jr.  I 


McCaffery,  Robert  A.  McVaf,  Wesley  J.,  Jr. 
•McCain,  James  R.        'Mead,  Oerald  R. 
•McCampbeU,  'Meadows,  Landon  O. 

Richard  L.  Mease.  Richard  C. 

McCandless,  John  E.     Meaut,  Richard  P. 
•McCart,  Benjamin  H.'Medwedeff, 
•McCarter,  Channlng  W. 

Kenneth  W.  'Meehfcn,  James  F. 

McCarthy,  Gerald  D.     Meekae.  Quentin  S. 


McCarthy.  James  F. 
•McCartney, 
WUUam  A. 
McCauley,  Oaorge  K. 
McCauley,  Hugh  W. 
McCaull,  John  W. 
McClary,  Richard  C. 
McCloskey,  Donald  T. 
•McClure,  Dale  R. 


Megehee,  Louis  D.,  Jr. 
•Meie^,  Leonard  M. 
Meier:  Myron  D. 
•Meiel-,  Ronald  L. 
Melghjan.  Thomas  J. 
Melaiuon,  Edward  J., 

•Melcher,  Roland  O. 
Melenrty,  Herbert  E. 


McCTure.  OUson  K..  Jr.Meleskl,  David  R. 
McConkey,  Edward  C.  Melnltk,  Norbert  W. 
MoConnel,  Richard  A.,^Melv4n,  Edmund  W 


Jr. 


Melvtn,  Virgil  B. 


•MendenhaU.  Ivan  F. 
Merlcle»sf>avld  L. 
Merino,  Prank  Q. 
•Meslmer,  Grady  F., 

Jr. 
Metz,  Frederick  J. 
•Metzler,  Charles  D. 
Meukow,  Walter  T. 
•Meyer,  Allan  O. 
•Meyer,  Richard  E. 
Meyerlng,  Jamas  M. 
•Mlceli,  Joseph  D. 
Mlckle,  WlUiam  M. 
Middleton,  John  E. 


•Moyers,  Gilbert  B. 
•Mozler,  Richard  A. 
•Mueller,  John  A. 
•MulhoUand,  Howard 

E. 
Mullaney,  Charles  P.. 

n 

•Mullen,  Cornelius  W. 
•Mullen,  John  T. 
Muller,  Herman  F. 
•Muller,  John  O. 
•MuUer,  Robert  C. 
•MuUoy.  Charles  S. 
MulvihUl,  James  H. 


•Mlefert,  Milton  D.,  Jr.Mimiford.  Robert  E.. 


Mlhaly.  Donald  O 
Mlklos.  Thomas  J. 
•Miles,  John  I. 
•MUlard,  David  R. 
•MUler.  Charles  H. 
•MUler,  David  O. 
MlUer.  Edmund  B. 
•MUler.  George 
•MUler.  Merle  E. 
Miller,  Peter  R. 
MUler,  Robert  C. 
•MUler.  Robert  L., 
•Miller.  Wayne  W. 
•MUlon,  Donald  H. 
•Mills.  Albert 
•Mills,  Leon  R. 
MUlB,  Neal  O. 
•Mills,  Thad  W. 
•Milner,  Harry  M 


Jr 

•Munn,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 

Munro,  WilUam  S. 

Murdoch,  Thomas  M. 
.  Jr.  •Murphy,  David  R. 

•Murphy,  Edward  J., 
Jr. 

Murphy,  James  H. 

•Murphy,  James  J.,  Jr. 

•Murphy.  John  A. 

Murphy,  Michael  A. 
Jr.  •Murray,  Prank  S. 

•Murray.  James  C. 

Murray,  Thomas  R. 

MiureU.  Charles  J. 

•Myers.  Ashley  A. 

•Myers,  Dale  P. 

Myrah,  Leonard  C. 

Nace,  Larry  D. 


Mlnlter,  Howard  B.,  Jr.  •Naddy,  UeweUyn  L. 
•Minton.  David  C.  m  •Nagel,  "L"  "D" 


•Miron,  James  J. 
•Mlsura,  Paul 
•MltcheU,  Clyde  L. 
MltcheU,  David  L. 
Mitchell,  Donald  L. 
Mitchell,  Henry  H. 
•MltcheU,  Kenneth 
Mitchell,  Oscar  E. 
•Mitchell.  Kalph  M. 
Mitchell,  WUUam  T. 
•Mitchell.  WUUam  J. 
Modeen,  Victor  D. 
•Modrak,  Oeorge  P. 
•Moke,  Paul  D. 
•Molenda.  Paul  H. 
•Monk,  Samuel  W. 
•Monroe,  Vincent  D. 
•Monteleone,  Vito  J. 
Montgomery,  Donald 

J. 
Mooney,  Andrew  R. 


Neary,  Joseph  F. 
•Neeley,  Wallace  W. 
•Nelson,  Bobby  C. 
•Nelson,  Carl  A. 
•Nelson,  Olenn  T. 
•Nelson,  Paul  J.,  Jr. 
•Nelson,  Robert  E. 
•Nelson,  Robert  L. 
•Nelson,  Sven  D. 
Nequlst,  John  E. 
'Neuhard,  Henry  H. 
Neuhaus,  Charles  F. 
Nevln.  Robert  F. 
•Nevlns,  Richard  E. 
Nevltt,  James  E. 
'Newbury,  Alfred'C. 
Newby,  Burton  C. 
•Newcomb,  James  W., 

Jr. 
•Newcomb,  Zeanious 

L. 


Mooney,  Harold  L.,  Jr.  Newell,  John  W. 


Moore.  Aubrey  A.,  Jr, 
Moore,  David  W. 
'Moore,  Harold  A.,  Jr. 
'Moore,  James  A. 
Moore,  Jimmle  R. 
•Moore,  John  W. 
•Moore.  Nelson  E. 
•Moore,  Rowland  W. 
Moore.  Thomas  R.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Walter  L.,  Jr. 
•Moran,  Richard  A. 
Morcerf ,  Lester  A.,  Jr. 
Moreau,  Ronald  F. 
•Morgan,  Garner  E., 

Jr. 
•Morgan,  Rawls  B. 
Morgan,  William  O. 
•Morgan,  WlUiam  N. 
•Morris,  Charles  S. 
•Morris,  Clarence  T., 

Jr. 
Morris,  David  R. 
•Morris,  Hal  B.,  Jr. 
•Morris,  John  D. 
•Morris,  Joseph  M. 
Morrison,  Orrin  L. 
•Morsches,  Robert  W. 


'Newell,  Richard  B. 
Newman,  WllUam  D. 
•Newsom,  Joe  R. 
Newton,  Clifford  A. 
'Newton,  Robert  L. 

L.,  Jr. 
Ney,  Kenneth  L. 
Nicholas,  Joseph 
Nichols.  Richard  D. 
'Nicholson,  Harry  E. 
Nicholson,  Odis  A. 
•Nlckell.  Herbert  E., 

Jr. 
Nlder,  Kenneth  B. 
Nielsen,  Nlel  P. 
Nightengale,  Chester 

L. 
'Niles,  Wilmer  J. 
Noel.  Donald  E. 
•Noggle,  Oeorge  A., 

Jr. 
Noll,  Charles  F. 
Normand,  Eugene  J. 
'Norris,  Francis  C, 

Jr. 
'Norris,  Richard  J. 
North,  David  M. 


•Mortimer,  Edmund  c'Northam,  Thomas  A., 


•Morton,  Stewart  M. 
•Moser,  Carter  H. 
Mott,  Louis  D. 
•Mount,  Eugene  A. 
•Mouser,  Hugh  P. 


Jr. 

•Norton,  William  8. 
•Nowak,  Edward  M. 
•Nuccl,  Eugene  M. 
•O'Berle,  Ronald  J. 


•CBrlan,  Donald  W. 
O^rien,  Oeorge  E. 
•Ocha,  Dorance  L. 
O'ConneU,  Daniel  J. 
•O'Connell,  Jerome  A. 
O'ConneU,  James  J. 
•O'Connor,  Edwin  A. 
•O'Connor,  Nell  P. 
O'Connor,  Paul 
Odea,  Thomas  V. 
•O'Donnell,  Robert  O. 
•O'Donovan,  James  P. 
•O'Dwyer,  Kyran  M. 
Oehlbeck,  Ronald  J. 
•Ogle.  Peter  W. 
•O'HaUoran,  WUUam 

J. 
O'Hara,  James  P.,  Jr. 
•Ohmen,  Douglass  J. 
•O'Keefe,  MarUn  P. 
•O'Keefe,  Timothy  B. 
O'Keelte,  Prank  P. 
Oliver,  WUllam  L.,  lU 
•Oliverio,  Theodore  E. 
•Olmer.  Lionel  H. 
•Olson.  Albert  W..  Jr. 
•Olson,  Carroll  A. 
Olson,  PhlUp  C. 
Olton,  Tlnley  L.,  Jr. 
•Ondak.  Gerald  8. 
O'Neill,  James  P..  Jr. 
Ong,  Richard  E. 
•Onstott.  Donald  D. 
•Oppedahl,  PhlUlp  E. 
•Ore,  WilUam  E. 
•Orear,  Gilbert  A. 
O'Rourke,  Bernard  F, 
•Orrlk.  David  N. 
•Orzech,  Bernard  P. 
•Osborne,  Dale  H. 


Paul,  John  8. 
•Peabody,  James  P. 
Peace,  John  D.,  HI 
Peacher,  Robert  W. 
'Peake,  Stephen  R. 
•Pearigen,  Jare  M. 
•Pearson,  James  W. 
•Pearson,  Merton  A. 
•Pedersen,  Dan  A. 
Peebles,  Baker  L. 
•Peek,  Robert  F. 
Peerenboom,  WUltam 

H. 
•Peetz,  Robert  E. 
Pellock,  Lyle  E. 
Pelton,  Wade  A. 
Pember,  Norman  L. 
•Fenders,  Joseph  W. 
•Pendleton,  Benjamin 

L. 
Pennington,  Ronald 

M. 
•Pennock,  Mxirray  F. 
Peresluha,  Edmund 

J.,  n 
•Perrella,  Albert  J.,  Jr. 
•Perro,  Michael  A., 

Jr. 
•Perry,  Henry  B. 
•I»erry,  Leonard  Q. 
•Perry,  Richard  C. 
Persels,  Max  D. 
•Persons,  George  R. 
•Peters,  Prank  J.,  Jr. 
•Petersen.  James  C. 
•Peterson,  Bob  L. 
Peterson,  Kenneth  D. 
•Peterson,  Karl  L. 
•Peterson,  Laurel  C. 
•Peterson,  Peter  C, 

Jr. 


•Osgood,  Wayne  R. 

•O'Shaughnessy,  John  Peterson,  Paul  A. 

A.  "    •Petree,  Noel  H..  Jr. 

•Ostrom,  Joseph  E..  Jr.Pharls,  Wade  J. 
O'Sullivan,  Joseph  F.    •Phelps,  Freddie  J. 
•Otto,  Max  W.  Phlllpps,  George 

Overeem,  Donald  P.       •Phillips,  John  M. 
•Overstreet,  Oeorge  H.  'Phllo,  Arthur  B. 
Overstreet,  James  H.      'Plche,  Paul  D. 
•Owen,  WUUam  L.,  Jr.  Plcher,  Francis  X.,  Jr. 
•Owens,  Darrel  D.  'Plckel,  Theodore  C., 

•Owens,  John  O. '  Jr. 

•Owens,  Robert  S.         Pickett,  Ronald  B. 
•Owens,  Sherman  H.     •Plersall,  Charles  H., 


•Owings,  Dwight  C. 
Oyler,  Charles  C,  Jr. 
•Page,  Arthur  M. 
•Paine,  Francis  S.,  Jr. 
Pakradoonl,  Halg  H., 

m 

•Palmer,  Edward  J. 
•Palmer.  Oerald  A. 
•Palmer,  Howard  L. 
•Palmer,  Jerry  J. 
Palmer,  Stanley  B. 
I»almer,  WlUlam  N.,  n 
•Pape,  Prank  F. 
•Pappas,  Jlnuny 
Parcell,  Kenneth  H. 
•Pardue,  James  I.,  Jr. 
•Parham,  Oerald  D. 
•Parker,  Jackson  K. 
•Parker,  Ronald  H. 


Jr. 
Pletrzak,  Edward  8., 

Jr. 
'Pinion,  David  E. 
'Piotti.  Walter,  T.,  Jr. 
'Pippins,  Elery  H. 
•Pirotte,  James  H. 
Plstotnlk.  James  J. 
Pitts,  PhlUlp  R. 
•Ploasmeyer,  Joseph 

D. 
•Pocklington, 

WlUlam  D. 
Polndexter,  John  M. 
•Polfer,  Clarence  R. 
'PoUard,  Ronald  T. 
Poole,  James  R. 
'Poole,  Thomas  E. 
'Poore,  Thomas  W. 


'Parkhurst,  Sherwood  •porcaro,  Anthony  P. 


L 

•Parks,  Charles  L. 
Pamell,  Ural  O. 
•Parsons,  Marland  W., 

Jr. 
Parsons,  Robert  A. 
Partlow,  James  O. 
•PasquineUi.  Francis 

C. 
•Patrick.  Andrew  K. 
•Patterson,  Donald  R. 
Patterson.  Ralph  A., 

Jr. 
Patterson.  Dale  K. 
•Patterson,  Robert  O. 
•Pattln,  Stephen  M. 
•Patton  James  M. 


Porter,  Donald  H. 
Porter,  Richard  O. 
Porter,  Richard  E. 
•Porter.  Robert  W. 
•Potter,  Clare  E. 
Pounds,  PhlUpi  C,  Jr. 
Powell,  Daniel  O. 
•Powell,  Stewart  O. 
•Powell.  WendeU  W. 
•Poyet.  Elmer  F. 
Prater,  James 
•Prevl,  Wallace  M. 
Price,  Dennis  J. 
Price,  Earl  C. 
•Prien,  Richard  K. 
•Prltchard,  Joseph  B, 
Prochazka,  Henry  R. 
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*  Proctor,  Allan  D. 
•Prokop,  Fhil  O. 

*  Proniersb^rgor, 

Edwkrd.  S. 
*Propper,  Ronald  U. 
•Proprt.  WlUUm  F. 
Prosaer.  Norman  E. 
Pruett.  Ronald  L. 
Puerllng.  Peter  N. 
•Pundt.  Cameron  A. 
•Pursley.  John  E. 
PurvlB,  Samuel  M. 
•Pyle,  Loyd  E. 
Quantock,  Charles  W. 
Quast,  Harry  S. 
*Qii«en.  Ronald  J. 
Query,  William  C,  Jr. 
*Qulgley,  PrancU  J. 
Qulnn,  David  R. 
Qulnn.  James  H. 
■Qulnn.  James  K.,  JT. 
Qultlqult.  Max 
*Raab,  Charlea  F. 
*Rae,  Paxil  O. 
■Ragan.  Charles  P. 
*Ralnee.  Frederick  L 
*Rangeo,  Bennle 
•Rankin.  Andrew  M.. 

n 

*Ray.  WlUard  D. 
Ray,  William  J. 
Raymond.  Calvin  D. 
*Rayome,  Franda  L. 
*Read.  Benton  M. 
Reagan,  LouU  L. 
*Ream,  Ronald  L. 
*Rebber,  Rocer  B. 
Redder.  Lawrence  F. 
•Reed 

Jr. 
Raed.  Richard  O. 
Reed,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Reeve,  William  F. 
Rehme,  John  A.,  Jr. 
•Relcb.  Iferrtn  D. 
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•Robblaa,  Philip  D. 
RoberaoD,  HanM  J. 
•Roberta.  Charlea  R. 
•Roberta,  Oordon  W. 
Roberta,  Jamea  J. 
•Roberta,  Ned  O. 
•Roberta,  Tommle  W. 
Robertson,  Lester  8. 
•Robertson,  Hollla  E. 
•Robertaon,  Robert  J. 
Robinson,  John  W. 
Robinson,  Jamea  C. 
Robinson,  Kenneth  F. 
Robl,  John  L. 
•Roderick,  John  T. 
•Rodgers,  Robert  D. 
Roeeer,  Walter  V..  Jr. 
Rogers.  Claude  L. 
•Rogers,  David  T. 
•Rogers.  Eugena 
•Rolfe,  Clair  B. 
•Rollman,  Oordon  L. 
•Romano,  Oennaro  J., 

Jr. 
Romoaer,  William  K., 

Jr. 
•Ronnl,  James  A. 
Rook.  Wilson  C. 
•Roper,  Vincent  W. 
•Roplak,  Joseph 
•Roscoe,  Simon  A.,  Jr. 
Rose,  Rufua  R. 
Rose,  WUllam  A. 
Roaenthal,  Ronald 
Rosltxke,  Robert  H. 
Roas,  Norman  A. 
Roaa,  Thomas  B. 


•Rothe,  Jack  P. 
Benjamin   W.,Roudebtiah,  Daniel  L. 
•Roimdtree.  Jack  L. 
Rower.  Jay  A. 
•Rowaey,  James  M.,  Jr. 
•Ruchala,  Joseph  F. 
Rucker,  William  A.,  m 
Rucks.  Ronald  A. 


Relchart,  Harold  L..  Jt.^Ruhle,  Robert  O. 
Reld.  Jamea  R.  nx        •Rtuh,  Claude  E. 
•Reld.  Ralph  O..  Jr.      •Ruaa.  WUllam  If.,  Jr. 
•Relfschnelder,     JackRuaaeU.  Earl  H. 

L.  •Ruaaell,  Kay 

•Relley.  Ralph  H.,  Jr.  Ruaaell.  Richard  W. 
•  Relnhardt.      BUwood  *  RusaeU .  Richard  E. 

B.,  Jr.  RutemlUer,  Oren 

•Rels.  Joseph  J.,  Jr.  O..  Jr. 

Reltmeler.  Bernard  8.  Rutherford,  Harry  M. 
Rempt.  Henry  F.,  Jr.     •Ruthrauff,  Clifford  B. 
•Rennaker,  Charlea  L.  Byan,  Joaeph  A. 
•Ranner,  Joe  D.  'Ryan.  Patrick  F. 

Rentachler.  RUduird  L.*ByMi.  Thomaa  M. 
•Rapaaa,  Donald  B.       Rydaewakl,  Jamea  C. 
•RepU.  Robert  8.         *8abln,  Jamea  F. 
•Reynolda,  Robert  h.    •aablne.  Frederick  R. 

•Bachtjen.  Jerry  W. 

Sac*.  Alfred  O.,  Jr. 

8ac«hom.  Gerald  L. 

Sakay.  Leyon  D. 

Bale,  WlUlam  L. 

•Saleh.  Richard  E. 

•SalUbury.  Jack  8. 

Bailey,  Alexander  M. 

•Salo.  Elmer  E. 

Salovltch.  Edward  M. 
Ronald  Senders,  Franklin  H. 

Sanders,  Kit  C. 


Reynolda,  Ted  W. 
•Rhoada,  John  D. 
Rloe,  Edward  J. 
Rice.  Uoyd  A. 
Rice,  Loren  If. 
•Rich,  WUIU  8. 
Rlcharda,  Lawrence  E. 
•Rlcharda,  Warren  D. 
Rlchardaon,  Jobn  D 

Jr. 
'Rlchardaon, 

W. 


•Rlchter.  John  R.  Sanders.  Wilbur 

•Rlchter.  Paul  O.  P  ni 

Rlchter.  Ralph  Jr.         •Sandler,  Charles  A. 
•Rledemann,      WpJterS*ntoro.  Paul  J. 


J..  Jr. 
•Rlefler,  Oeorga  B. 
•Rlgg,  Richard  O. 
•Rlggs,  Selby  B. 
•Rlgmalden.  Ray 
•RiJ,  Michael  A..  Jr. 
Riley.  Charles  E. 
•Riley,  Joseph  F. 
•Rlmson.  Ira  J. 
Ritchie,  Sherwood  L. 
•Roach,  John  C. 


•Sappenfleld.  Oerald  A 
Saracco.  Robert  L. 
•Sarphle.  Jack  E..  Jr. 
Sawyer,  Tommy  D. 
•Sayora,  Samuel  L. 
•Scahlll.  Lawrence  J. 
Scales,  Richard  H. 
•Scarlett,  Prank  B. 
Schaeffer,  George  R. 
Schafer,  Dennis  N. 
Schaffer,  David  O. 


•Sohalble,  David  L. 
•Schaler,  John  D. 
Schaper,  Delmar  O. 
•SchatB.  Robert  O. 
Scbelble,  Jack  W. 
Schell.  John  J. 
Schenk,  Parley  O. 
•Scheyder,  Emeat  J. 
•Schiavone,  Anthony 

J. 
Schilling,  Noel  K. 
•Schilling,  George  F. 
Schimmlng,  John  G. 
Schlwlte.  Preston 

G.,  Jr. 


Sick,  Gary  G. 
Slegel,  Kent  R. 
•Slegrist,  Edward  A., 

Jr. 
•Sierra.  Edward  P. 
•Sigg,  Earl  C. 
•Slkes,  James  H. 
Slkea.  Kenneth  J. 
Silvia.  Charles  P. 
•Simerly,  Glen  E. 
Simmons,  Robert  R. 
•Simone,  Thomaa  J. 
Simontoo,  Bennet  S. 
•Simpson,  Benjamin 

M.,  m 


Schleicher,  Richard  J.  'Simpson,  James  H. 
•Schmidt,  Arnold  C.     •Simpson,  John 


•Schmidt,  Robert  H. 
•Schmidt.  Robert  P. 
•Schmltt,  Arthur 

P..  Jr. 
•Schneider,  Walter  L. 

m 

Schneider,  Henry  J. 

Schneider,  RusaeU  P. 

Sohneidewind,  Gil- 
bert P. 

•Schnitaer,  Lawrence 
E. 

•Schoeff,  Kendall  E. 

•Schreck.  Milton  W. 


E,  n 

•Sinclair,  Leonard  A. 
Slpple,  Vincent  J. 
Sisson,  Lewis  W. 
•Sltek,  Thomas  W. 
Skelly,  John  P. 
Slater,  Larue  D. 
•Slaughter,  WlUlam 

T. 
Slawson,  Bruce  L. 
Sledge,  Carl  M. 
Sloan,  Dennis  Y. 
•Sloan,  John  H. 
•Sloan,  WlUlam  D. 


•Schreiner,    Raymond  Sloane.  Stephen  B. 


•Schroder,  Donald  O. 
•Schultz,  Alwln  L. 
•Schulz,  Paul  H. 


•Slusar,  Donald  A. 
•Smetheram,  Herbert 

E. 
Smith.  Albert  R. 


•Schulse,  John  M.,  Jr.  •smith,  Bernard  J. 


•Schumacher, 
DuaneO. 


Smith,  Bertram  D.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Clarence  L. 


•Schussler.  Gerald  A.    smith,  Don  L. 


Schuster.  Eugene  J. 
•Schutte.  John  J. 
•Schwaab,  Denis  T. 
•SchwartB.  Hugh  L. 
•ScbwartE,  Ralph  C. 
•Scoffleld,  Gary  A. 
Scott,  Douglas  L. 
•Scott,  Thomas  W. 
•Scovel,  Frank  D. 
•Scran ton.  Herbert  H. 
Searcy,  WUllam  P. 
•Seara,  Johnny  M. 
•Seaward,  Hobart  E. 
•Sechrest,  Edward  A. 
Sedor.  Oerald 
Segelhorst,  Herbert  E. 
•SeUer,  Melvln  E. 
Self,  James  M. 
Servls,  Walter  M. 
•Seama.  Ramon  A. 
Severance,  Laveme  S., 

Jr. 
•Sexton,  Delbert  A. 
•Shaffer,  CIvde  H. 
•Shannon.  Philip  M. 
•Shaw.  Charlea  I. 
Shay,  James  E. 
•Shelso.  David  A. 
•Shelton.  Donald  D. 
Shelton.  Lyle  T. 
•Sheppard.  Donald  E. 
•Sheppy.  Clayton  L. 


•Smith.  Donald  W. 
•Smith,  Frederick  H., 

Jr. 
•Smith,  Gene  A. 
•Smith,  George  O. 
Smith,  Jack  S. 
Smith,  Jlnuny  F. 
•Smith,  John  P. 
Smith,  John  C,  Jr. 
•Smith.  Joseph  C. 
•Smith.  Lee  O. 
Smith,  Leon  L.,  Jr. 
•Smith,  NeU  D. 
Smith,  Phillip  D. 
•Smith,  Thomas  C. 
•Smith,  Thomaa  F. 
•Smith,  Vernon  C. 
•Smith,  WUIiam  L. 
Smith,  WUUam  E.,  Jr. 
Smith,  WUllam  J. 
Smith,  William  S.,  Jr. 
Smlthey.  William  J.  H. 
Snell.  WUllam  P. 
•Snook.  Ernest  B.,  Jr. 
•Snow,  Kennedy  B. 
Snow.  Robert  O. 
Snyder,  Carl  T. 
•Snyder.  Richard  C. 
Snyder,  William  R. 
Sokll.  George  H. 
Solomon.  Selig 
Somer,  Prank  L. 
•Somera.  David  W 


Jr. 


SherrlU,  John  T.,  Jr. 

•Sheubrooks,  WiUUm  •Sommer,  Leroy  o' 
L-  •Sonea.  WlUlam  C. 

Shewmaker.  John  B.     •Songster.  John  H. 
Shields,  Ronald  M.        Sonnabend.  Jerome  R 
ShlmmoDF,  George  R.  Soule,  Stephen  L. 
•Shlnn.  Robert  A.         Southard,  Howard  V. 
•Shirley.  Pred  E..  Jr.     Southern.  Wilson  B. 


Shirley.  Gerald  B.,  Jr. 
•Shirley.  Vernon  D. 
•ShoU,  Theodore  O. 
•Shores.  Howard  V 
•Short.  Benjamin  P. 
Short.  John  8. 
•Short.  Leroy  A..  Jr.. 
•Shultz.  Theodore  B. 
•Sibley,  David  N. 


Sowley,  Roy  O. 
Spane.  WUUam  T.,  Jr. 
•Spann,  Homer  R. 
•Spellman,  Pred  G. 
•Spencer,  Lane  L. 
•Spero,  Joaeph  R. 
SplUars,  Harold  S. 
•Spink,  Peter  J. 
Spinks,  BUIy  J. 


•Splitt,  Robert  P.  •Swarthout,  Qenid 

•Spousta,  Allen  P.  L. 

•Springer,  Emerson  T. 'Swartz,  Theodore  R. 
•Sprung,  John  R.  Sweat,  Wesley  A.,  Jr 

•Squires,  Howard  J.      Sweeney,  Leo  H. 
Staats,  Beverly  R.,  W.,  Swift,  Charlea  J.,  Jr 


•Swinnerton,  Ronald 

H. 
•Sykes,  Floyd  E. 
•Sylvester,  Vincent 
•Tabrum,  Gerrald  B. 
•Tache.  Warren  N. 
•Taff,  Clarence  O.,  Jr 
Taft,  Franklin  L. 


•Staata,  Michael  C. 
Stacey,  John  L. 
Stafford.  Hugh  A. 
•Stammer,  Walter  H., 

Jr. 
Stampfll.  Donald  M. 
•Stanford,  Robert  L. 
•Stanwlck,  Stanley  W.'Tager,  Bruce  A. 
•Steckel,  John  H.  •Taggart,  Donald  J. 

Stedman,  Ren  E.  Talt,  WUllam  J. 

Steece.  Robert  B.  •Talbert,  Joseph  T 

Steele.  WUUam  M.,  Jr.      Jr. 
Steelnack.  Robert  A.     •Talbott.  MerrUl  L. 
•Stefanou,  C^rla-  •Tamblnl,  Anthony  L, 

topher  M.  II 

Stegall,  Woodle  C,  Jr.  •Tarbuck,  Richard  R. 
•Steinbrlnk,  Earl  E.      Tarrlco,  George  J. 
•Stelly,  John  M.  *Taaker,  WlUlam  O. 

•Stennett.  WUllam  A.  Tate.  Robert  H..  Jr. 
•Stephens,  John  A.       Tateoslan,  Pranklln  D. 
•Stephens,  WUllam  J.  Tatro.  Peter  R. 
•Sterling,  John  O.         Taunt,  Melvln  E. 
•SterUng,  Paul  G.         •Taylor.  Gaylen  D. 
Sterton,  WUIiam  D.      •Taylor.  Hugh.  R. 


•Stevenson.  Barr  S. 
Stevenson,  Leon  M., 

Jr. 
•Stewart.  Charlea  C. 
•Stewart,  Dennis  J. 
Stewart,  Edward  L., 

Jr. 
•Stewart,  Edwin  M., 

Jr. 
•Stewart.  George  W. 
Stewart,  Joaeph  A., 

Jr. 
Stewart,  Keith  A. 
Stewart.  Raymond  E. 
•Stiers.  Lawrence  K. 
•St  MarUn,  Arthur  J. 


•Taylor,  James  K. 
•Taylor,  Jeremy  D. 
•Taylor,  John  D. 
•Teachout,   David  8. 
•Teague,  Poster  8. 
Tema,  Robert  P. 
•Templeton,  WUbur  D. 

Jr. 
•Terrell.  Jerry  L. 
•Teter,  Eugene  V. 
•Thall,   Raymond,  L 
•Thaubald,  Edward  J. 
•Theodorelos,  Pete  J. 
Therlault,  Wlllard 
•Thlbault,  George  X, 

Jr. 


Stockhausen.  Edward  Thoen,  Glenn  R. 


L. 
•Stocking.  Sigurd  I. 
Stockton,  John  B. 
•Stoeckel,  Anthony 

W. 


Thomaa,  Bruce  A. 
Thomas,  David  M. 
•Thomas,  Dewayne  A 
•Thomas,  James  W. 
•Thomas.  James  O. 


Stoetaer.  Raymond  N.  !Z^°^*'°?°^-:.^ 

Stogls,  Peter  D.  *  ""    —  •- 

•Stoke,  Henry  W.,  Jr, 

•Stokes,  Bobby  J. 

•Stone,  Elmer  M. 

•Stone,  George  P. 

•Stone,  Lowell  P. 

Stong,  Russell  J. 

Stoodley,  Francis  H. 

•Storey.  WlUlam  D. 

Stouffer.  John  W..  n 

•Stowell.  Marshall  A 

Strahm,  Kenneth  A.     __  ,^   ,  , 

Strange.  Robert  O.,  Jr.^^J^'T^'  ^^J 

•Stratford.  Robert  H.   •^'^'-^'  ^-^"^ 

•Streull.  Joseph  W.  - 

•Strey.  Dennis  W. 

Strickland,  Stanley  P. 

•Strommen.  Oentf'A. 

•Strong.  Daniel  L. 

Strunk.  David  W. 

Stucky,  Walton  K. 

•Stutz.  James  D. 


•Thomas,  Richard  L, 
Thompson,  Alan  H. 
•Thompson,  James  K. 
•Thompson,  Jack  D. 
Thompson.  Jimmy  P. 
•Thompson,     Tommy 

L. 
•Thompaon,  Theodora 

R. 
•Thomsley.  John  T. 
•Thorpe,  Gordon  L. 
•Thorpe.  Jack  C. 


Thurber.  John  D. 
•Thumeysen.  Jon  8. 
•Tlbbltts,  Barrlck  P. 
•Tlderman,  John  M. 
•Tlerney,  James  S. 
•Timlin,  Joseph  W. 

Jr. 
•Tlmm,  Dwight  D. 
Tlsh,  Samuel  A. 


•SulUvan.  Eugene  J..   J^^,^^^^^^,  ^ 


Jr. 

•Sullivan,  Gerald  T. 
•SulUvan,  Gene  P. 
•SuUlvan,  Jermlah 

P. 
•SuUlvan,  Robert  O. 
•SulUvan.  Thomaa  J. 

Jr. 
Sutphen.  Harold  J. 
•Swan,  Robert  S. 
•Swanaon,  Matthew 

C. 


•Tolllnger,     John    N. 

Jr. 
Tonnessen,  Herbert  O. 
Toole,  Morton  E. 
•Touchton.    John   H., 

Jr. 
•Tracy,  Theodore  R 
Trammell.   Arthur  B. 
Troet.  Henry  J.,  Jr. 
Trowbridge,      Charlei 

P..  Jr. 
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•Trupp,  Adam  R.  Watta^   Alexander   B. 

Truxall,    Charles    W..Wattert.  Gustav  F. 
Jr. 
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•Tubbe,  Kenneth  A. 
•Tucker,  Edwin  B. 
•Tucker.  James  E. 
•TuUey,  Cecil  R. 
•TuUU,  James  V. 
•TuUy,  Joseph  P. 
Turner,  Charles  W. 
Turner,  John  J.,  Jr. 
•Turner,  Robert  R. 
Turpln,  Thomas  R. 


•Watts,  Henry  A. 
•WattB,  James  W. 
Watts,  Robert  B. 
Waugh,  Samuel  A.  Jr. 
•Way.  Edward  R. 
•Weatherby, 

Theodore  R. 
Weatharly,  Jamea  H. 
•Webtt.  Kenneth  H. 
•Webat,  Oerald  M. 


•Web^r,  Gustav  A.  Jr. 
•Tyler,  Maurice  P.,  Jr.*Wel>ater,  John  A.  Jr. 
•Tyszklewlcz,     Arthurwebsttr,  Kenneth  A. 

K.  'Weh^er,  George  D. 

Ulrlch,  John  L.  •Welctunan,  Denis  R. 

Ulrlch.  Thomaa  R.        Weidl^t,  Ronald  E. 

•Weldiaan,  RusaeU  H. 

WeUaifl,  Robert  P. 

•Welsidan,  Burton  S. 

•WelcK  Ralph  W. 


UnderhUl,  Samuel  G. 
•Urtlck,  John 
Vacantl,  Salvatore  D. 
•Vallera.  Rocco  D. 


Vsndemark,  James  J.   •Welch.  Richard  D. 
•Vanhome,  AUred  L.    Wellborn, 
Vanlandlngham,  Clyde     Robtert  M.  Jr. 

H"  Jr-  •WelW,   Charles  T. 

•Vannlce,  James  R.      Welsh,  David  M. 
Vanorden.  Douglaaa  L  .^gretekjold, 
Vamadore,  James  Gary  W 

Vamhock,  George  A.      •weseleskey,   Allen  E. 
Vaughan,   Edward   B,.wesolow8kl,  Walter 
r,^^\.      r^     ,      ^        •West,  Charles  T. 
Vaughn.  Charles  O.      .^est.  Norma  P. 
Veek,  Eugene  B  ^^^   WlUlam  W. 

Venezla.  Howard  .Westfall,  Van  F 

•VermUUon,   John   ^■^ffeatlttne.    WlUlam   R. 

Whalejr,  Thomas  P. 

•Wheat,  Elbert  E. 

•Whelpn, 
Mathew  J.  Jr. 

•Whltbeck,  Charlea  J. 


•Vescellus. 
Ifllton  J.,  Jr. 
•Vezlna.  George  R. 
Vtessmann,  Alex  J. 
•VlUalobos.  JuUan 


:^!!!*°r -.Sf^.^  ^Wh'te.  George  W.  Jr! 


•Vincent,  Robert  P. 
•Vlspo,  Peter  P. 
Vohr,  James  C.  Jr. 
Volden,  Thelmar  O. 
•Vollmer, 

WUUam  E.  Jr. 
•Vonler,  Richard  L. 
Vosseller,  Richard  T 
•VoweU,  Joe  L. 
•VyskocU,    James    A 
•Wachob,  James  R. 
•WaddeU,  Jack  W. 
WaddeU,  Watson  W. 
WaddeU,  Walter  R.  Jr. 


White.  John  R. 
•Whltt, 

Laiutance  A.  Jr. 
•White.  Richard  P. 
•Whltej  Robert  S. 
White,  Robert  W. 
•Whiting,  Donald  W. 
WhltUbger,  Gregory  L. 
Whltmlre,  Wilson  R. 
•Whittle,  Heiu7  W. 
Wlble,  William  K. 
Wicks,  Lester  H.  Jr. 
•Wlebtlhaus,  Clarence 

J. 


!^^""^''°*'°  ^-         'Wlesdlihoff,  Kenneth 
•Wakatake,  ClUford  K.     h 
•Walden.  Warren  L.     •wilbem.  Jack  M. 
•Walder,  Edward  P.  Jr.wubut.  Charles  H. 
•WjJdrop.  Glynn  A.       .wild.  Ronald  A. 
Walker,  Clarence  L.  Jr.  •wilde.  John  H.,  Jr. 


•Walker,  Jimmy  W 
'Walker,  Richard  A. 
Walker, 

Thaddeus  O.  Jr. 
•WaU,  Arthur  D.  Jr. 
'Wallace,  Earl  D. 
•WaUace,  Laird  B 
•WaUace, 

Turner  P.  Jr'. 
•Walling,  Samuel  E. 
•Walsh,  Daniel  C. 
•Walsh.  John  B 


•Wiley,  Byron  A. 
•WUkay,  Perry  A. 
•WUldns.  George  H. 
•Will,  Robert  A. 
•WUle,  PaiU,  A. 
WlUey.  Bruce  T. 
WllUama,  Bennle  J. 
WUUama,  Barton  B. 
•Williams,  Carl  E. 
Williams.  Doyne  O. 
WUlls.  Clyde  P. 
Wilson,  Bruce  D. 


•Walsh,  Robert  E.  Jr.  •Wilson.  Donald  C, 
Waliton,  Jerry  D.       Wilson,  Garry  L. 

•Walter,  Clyde  M.  

Wantz.  Leslie  H. 

•Ward,  Compton  B. 

•Ward,  James  A. 

Ward,  Richard  R. 

Warden.  Kenneth  J 

WardweU, 
*rtbur  P.  Jr 

'WarUig,  James  D. 
Warren,  James  W. 

Warters.  Robert  L. 

^»tkin«,  Robert  L. 

Watklns,  WlUlam  D, 

Watson.  j<am  A. 


•Wilson,  Leonard  O. 
•Wilson,  Robert  M. 
•Wilson.  RusseU  W. 
Wlltsle;  Ronald  J. 
•Wlncek,  Walter  J. 
•Winchester,  Morton 

S. 
•Wlndiiun.  IdarahaU 

E. 
•Windsor.  Nelson  B. 
Wing,  Rodney  C. 
•Wlngarter,  Edward 

•Winn,  Perry  R.,  Jr. 


Winters,  Richard  D. 
•Wlrth,  Charles  O. 
Wltherspoon,  Charlea 

R. 
Witt,  Robert  T.,  Jr. 
•Witt.  Robert  P. 
Wolfe,  Roderlc  L. 
•Womack,  Bernard  J, 
•Womack,  David  R., 

Jr. 
Womack,  Leonard  R. 
•Wood,  Clarence  W. 
•Wood.  Melvln  C. 
•Wood,  Rex  S. 
•Wood,  Richard  G. 
Wood.  Sidney  E.,  Jr. 
•Woodbury,  Orpheua 

L.,  m 
Woodrow,  Warren  A. 
•Woods,  Brian  D. 
Woods,  Francis  O. 
•Woods.  Herbert  P. 
•Woods,  Theodore  K., 

Jr. 
Woods.  Walter  E. 
•Woodworth, 

Benjamin  B. 
Woolard.  Gerald  W. 
Woolman,  Joseph  C. 
•Workman,  Charles  E. 
Worrell,  Dwight  I. 
•Worrock,  Bryce  K. 
•Worst,  Dale  R. 
Wright,  Arthur  S. 
•Wright,  Frederick  E. 


•Wright.  Joseph  R. 
•Wright,  Joseph  M.  P., 

Jr. 
Wright.  Keith  M. 
•Wright,  OrvUle,  Jr. 
•Wuthrich,  Rlcbard  E. 
Wyatt,  Raymond  E. 
•Wylle.  Clayton  R. 
•Wylle,  Ronald  P. 
Wynn,  Earl  B.,  Jr. 
•Yarbrough,  WUUam 

P..  Jr. 
•YeUe,  "A"  Courtney 
Yessak,  Lawrence  O. 
•Yetter,  WlUlam  S. 
Yockey,  Harry  M. 
•Yost,  David  A. 
•Young,  Charles  T. 
•Young,  Edward  B. 
•Young,  Kenneth  G. 
•Zackowskl,  Terrence 

L. 
•Zaludek,  George  M. 
•Zdolsek,  Martin  P. 
•Zechlln.  Prank  P. 
•Zelna,  Denis  P. 
Zlmmer,  Emory  P. 
Zimmerman,  Wlllard 

C. 
•Zlnn,  Thomas  E. 
•Zlpperer,  WUUam  R. 
•Zlpse,  Robert  L. 
•Zlrbel,  WUUam  D. 
ZoUars,  Allen  M.,  Jr. 
•Zwlck,  John  E. 


tSXDICAL  CORPS 


Aden,  Gary  C. 
Albright,  Harry  R. 
AUshouse  Herbert  E. 
Almond,  Douglas  V. 
Amalong,  Ronald  J. 
Ambrose.  John  P. 
Ambur,  Richard  P. 
•Anderson,  Edgar  J. 
Anderson,  Edward  E. 
•Anderson,  John  A. 
Anderson,  John  R. 
Anderson,  Robert  L. 
Anderson,  WUUam  T. 
Atwell,  Marshall  E. 
•Aubrey,  Royal  O. 
•Austin.  David  A. 
•BaUey,  Albert  O. 
Bailey,  Robert  J. 
•Balding,  Thomaa  L. 
Barr,  Mason,  Jr. 
•Bassham.  Harold  L. 
•Bates,  Thomas  R. 
Bellinger, 

Creighton  O. 
•Benolt.  Richard  P. 
•Bertuch,  Albert  W. 
•Blehl.  Robert  P. 
BlrdweU,  Thomaa  R. 
•Blstrong,  Herbert  W. 
•Blackburn,  Jamea  H. 
Bolter.  Delano  W. 
Bonagura.  Lucas  J. 
•Boodlfih,  Wesley 
•Boorstln,  James  B. 
Boren,  Charlea  W. 
•Bowlds,  Joseph  H. 
Boyd,  Dale  W. 
Brandt.  Eugene  M. 
Brannon,  WUllam  L., 

Jr. 
Brettacbnelder,  L. 
Brewer,  Jack  R. 
•  Brian t,  Thomaa  P. 
•Brierre,  Joseph  T., 

Jr. 
•Bryan,  Richard 

WD. 
•Budd,  Frank  W.,  Jr. 
•Burkett,  Patrick  R. 
Byrd,  Thomaa  R. 
•CaldweU,  Marvin  O. 
Cannon,  Richard  E. 
Cantow,  Edward  F. 
Cantrell,  Robert  W. 


•Carattl,  John  F. 
Carlson,  John  D. 
Carr,  Geoffrey  O. 
•Carson,  Thomas  E. 
•Case,  Jerry  L. 
Caspar,  George  H. 
•Cassells,  Joseph  S. 
•Castell,  Donald  O. 
Chapman,  David  W. 
Christ,  Ronald  L, 
•Chrlstensen, 

Harvey  E. 
CUento,  Bartley  G. 
•Cochran,  Robert  C. 
•Conrad,  Robert  N. 
Oordray,  Douglas  R. 
Corradi,  Richard  B. 
Gotten,  Charles  L. 
OouncU,  John  C,  Jr. 
•Cowherd,  Donald  W. 
•Cramer,  Adelbert  D. 
Cramer,  Philip  G. 
Crow,  Judson  L. 
Cudek,  Ronald  P. 
Cummins,  Larry  E. 
Cywlnskl,  John  S. 
DaUy,  Wilfred  J.,  Jr. 
Davles,  Raymond  O., 

Jr. 
Davis,  David  R.,  n 
Decker,  John  S. 
Delgnan,  WlUlam  E. 
Demarla,  Prank,  Jr. 
Dematteo,  Joseph  A, 
•Diamond,  Evans 
Dlglovannl,  Cleto,  Jr. 
•Dockhom,  Robert  J. 
•Draper,  Wllmot  S.    «; 
Duff,  Donald  P.  * 

Dxihamel,  Robert  R. 
Dunn,  JuUuB  E.,  Jr. 
•Dunphy,  Barry  E. 
Durr,  Michael  J. 
•Early,  Calvin  B. 
Economus,  Peter 
Erbs,  Ronald  C. 
•Essex,  Francis  X. 
•Farmer,  Richard  Q. 
Farrell,  Thomaa,  A. 
Feeney,  Robert  A. 
•Penning,  John  B. 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  B. 
Fleiaher,  David  R. 
Floyd.  Robert.  Jr. 


Flsmn,  Patrick  W. 

Foigg,  Charlea  D. 

Fore,  WUUam  W. 

Pornes,  Michael  F. 

Potl,  Philip  R. 

•Prankhouaer, 
George  V.,  Jr. 

PrensUU,  Frederick  J. 

Preldland. 
Slgmund  W. 

Friedman,  Paul  J. 

Pulwyler,  Robert  L. 

Gallagher,  Hugh  S. 

•Garels.  Prank  J. 

Gee,  WlUlam 

Gelger,  Oerald  P. 

George.  Robert  A. 

Getman.  Richard  B. 

Glbbs,  Benjamin  P., 
Jr. 

Olddlngs.  Jack  E. 

Gilbert,  Edward  C. 

OUUland,  Robert  L. 

Goffinet,  John  A. 

Ooldberg,  Melvln  J. 

Gordon,  CmI  J. 

Graber,  Edward  J. 

Oreen,  David 

Oregonls,  Joseph  G. 

Grelff,  Barrle  S. 

Orlmm,  Arthur  R. 

•Groesl,  Thomas  A. 

Grossman.  Marvin 

Guiles,  Paul  A. 

OKiitlerrezpenaa, 
Humberto  O. 

•Hagele.  Herbert  C, 
Jr. 

Hand,  David  J. 

Hanna.  Charles  A. 

Hargrove,  Charles  B. 

Harper.  Clarence  J. 

Harrington,  RandaU 
L. 

Hebert,  Peter  W. 

•HeUer,  Warren 

•Hlehle,  John  P. 

Higgins,  Thomas  G. 
HUl,  Trafford,  Jr. 
HlUer.  Bruce  H. 
Hlnchllffe,  Joseph  G. 

•Hlx,  WUllam  R. 
Hoback,  Daniel  P. 
Hoertz,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Hofmann,  Richard  M. 

•Hogan,  Bartholomew 

T. 
HoUey.  Herbert  S.,  Jr. 
HoUey,  Hllmon  D.,  Jr. 
HoUinger,  George  W. 
Holllngswortb,  Ralph 

R.,  Jr. 
Hudson,  Royal  C,  Jr. 
.Himieston,  Frederick 

L. 
Hussey,  Michael  B. 
Hutman,  Burton  S. 
Izuno,  Gene  T. 
Jacklln,  Harold  N. 
Jackson,  Rudolph  B. 
Jackson,  Russell  T. 
James,  Revls  W.,  Jr. 
Janlckl,  Robert  8. 
Jeffrey,  Clyde  O.,  Jr, 
Jemlgan,  Jerry  M. 
Jewuslak.  Edward  M. 
•Johnson,  David  W. 
Johnson,  Emeat  J. 
Johnson,  Thomaa  P. 
Johnson,  Walter  T. 
Johnson,  WlUlam  W. 
JolUff.  James  W. 
•Jones.  Etenlel  M. 
Jones.  Edward  M. 
Jones,  George  R. 
Joyce,  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Jurtch,  Robert  M. 
Katz,  Harry  I. 
Kaye,  Martin  I. 
Kellett,  Cyrtl  P.,  Jr. 
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•Kelley,  David  L. 
Kelly,  Robert  J. 
Kessler.  Carl  P. 
Kldd.  Jack  C. 
Klnzle,  Daniel  H.,  IV 
Knight,  Jlmmle  H. 
•Kostluk,  Eugene  S. 
Kramer,  Jeffrey 
Langston,  Randall  A 
LapoUa,  James  J. 
Larsen.  Reynold  T. 
Larson,  Donald  M. 
Leadbeater,  John  O. 
Lee,  Frederick  M. 
•Lelsse,  Fred  C. 
Lentz,  Ronald  J. 
Leslie,  Edward  L. 
•Lewis,  Frederick  D. 
Lleberman,  AUan  D, 
Loeb,. Richard  O. 
Lohr,  Lloyd  D. 
•Lopez,  Domingo  A. 
•Lord,  James  M. 
•Louden,  Charles  M. 
•Luehrs,  James  G. 
•Lynch,  John  I.,  Jr. 
Maler,  John  E. 
Mangelson,  Ned  L. 
•Manrlng,  Daniel  A. 
Marcel,  Jesse  A.,  Jr. 
Mark,  Allyn  L. 
•Markham,  Thomaa 

N. 
Martin,  WlUlam  A. 
Mauk,  Sid  P.,  ni 
•McClaln,  Garvin  H. 
McDanlela,  "L"  "B" 
McGeoy,  Thomaa  J., 

Jr. 
McGrall,  John  P. 
McKelvey,  John  M. 
•McLean,  Walter  L, 
•McMahon,  David  J. 
McTammany,  John  R. 
Meador,  James  C,  Jr. 
Melton,  Russell  W. 
Messlck,  Joseph  M., 

Jr. 
Meyer,  RusseU 
MUbauer,  John  P. 
MiUer,  Edward  L 
MlUer,  Jay  H.,  Jr. 
Mlndel,  Eugene  D. 
•Moloney,  Charlea  J. 
•MoneU,  WUllam  C. 
Morgan,  Slwood  E. 
Morgan,  James  D. 
•Muehlberger,  James 

J. 
•Murphy,  Eugene  L. 
Nagel,  Charles  L. 
Nathanson,  Donald  L. 
Nedelman,  Philip  B. 
Melaon,  AUan  D. 
•Nevara,  John  B. 
Newburger,  Alan  C. 
Nicholas,  Carmine  F. 
•Nicholas,  WUUam  R. 
•Norton,  John  W. 
OTX>imell,  Joaeph  B. 
Ohslund,  Ronald  K. 
•CLoughlln,  John  M. 
Olsen,  James  A. 
•O'RelUy,  Richard  R. 
Page,  Crockett  H. 
Panzetta,  Anthony  F. 
Pappaa,  Socrates  W. 
Paaquale,  Domlnlck 

N..  Jr. 
Pstlovlch,  Joaeph 
Pawaat,  Richard  A. 
•Pedersen,  Carl  M. 
•PeUecchla,  Joaeph  A. 
Perlln,  Elliott 
Peters,  John  W. 
Phelps,  Jerry  A. 
PhlUp,  Gordon  W. 
Pickering.  Michael  J. 
Pine,  Robert  H. 
PlacateUl,  Robert  L. 
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PlscuUl.  Leo  if. 
Playford.  Oeorge  A. 
Plott,  Dwlght  M. 
•PolglMe,  Van  NMt. 

Jr. 
Pollard,  EmU  E. 
Portu.  Raymond.  D. 
Powell.  Kent  L. 
Power,  CurtU  O.,  Jr. 
PreuBs.  Donald  O. 
Qulnn,  Jamea  J. 
•Ramlo,  John  H. 
'Ramsey,  Char  lea  H. 
Randall,  Harry  O..  11 
Raahld.  Kenneth  D. 
'Reed,  Jerome  M. 
Reed,  Ralph  E. 
'Rivers.  Leslie  D. 
Robinson.  Edward  J. 
'Robltallle,  Oeorge  A. 
Robnett,  Truman  J. 
Roeder.  Donald  K. 
Rogers,  Albert  K. 
•RoUng.  Oerald  T. 
Rosen,  Arthur  D. 
'Roy,  Donald  E. 
Rozansky,  Norman  M. 
'Rundlett.  Pred  A. 
Runnels.  John  B. 
Russo,  John  F. 
Sandok,  Burton  A. 
Satloff,  Aaron 
Sauer.  Robert  H. 
Schlllacl,  Richard  F. 
'Schneider,  Paul  J. 
Schwartz,  Bradford  B. 
'Schwartz,  Ronald  A. 
'Seal,  Robert  B. 
Secrlst.  Wilbur  L. 
'Senn,  James  P. 
'Sewell,  Sidney  R. 
Shapiro,  Richard 
•Shea,  David  W.,  Jr. 
•Shultz.  Richard  R. 
'Shumaker,  James  L. 
Sllberman.  William  C. 
Sltnlck,  Joseph  L. 
'Skinner,  Wendell  L. 
Smalkln,  Michael  D. 
Smith,  Charles  B. 
Smith,  Edward  H..  Jr. 
'Smith.  FrankUn  A. 
'Smith.  Laurie  N. 
'Smith,  Raphael  F. 
Snyder,  James  L. 
'Spaur,  William  H. 
'Sptencer,  Edward  M. 
Spencer,  Frederick  A. 
Sphar.  Raymond  L.,  Jr. 
Sponaugle,  Harlan  D. 
Standefer,  James  E. 
Stanell.  Robert  B. 
Stanton,  Kevin  C. 
'Stelmel.  Herbert  A. 
Stone.  Robert  T. 
Stoop,  David  R. 
Straumanls.  John  J., 
Jr. 


'Strickland,  Oaorge 

T..  Jr. 
Strom,  Clarence  O. 
Stucker.  Fred  J. 
Suerlg,  Karl  C. 
Swan.  Robert  J. 
Swanger,  Ronald  F. 
'Swensson,  Norman  L. 
Swlerzewskl,  Stanley 

J.,  Jr. 
Swogger.  Leo  O.,  Jr. 
Tate,  Harry  R. 
Taylor,  Fredrlc  8.  , 
Tayl(»:,  James  Z. 
Tenney,  Richard  L. 
lliomas,  Jackson  W. 
Thompson.  Robert  L. 
Thompson,  Sidney  E. 
Thompson.  WlUlam  F. 
•Tobln.  John  J.,  Jr. 
Tompkins,  Albert  E. 
•Torpey,  David  J.,  Jr. 
Trunnell.  Thomas  L. 
Tucker,  Gary  J. 
•Urbane,  Andrew  N. 
'Urschel,  William  P. 
Vanbrocklln,  James 

D. 
Vanburen.  William  E. 
'Vandewyngaerde, 

Oeorge  A. 
'Ventzek.  Albert  T. 
Vincent,  Harry  B.,  Jr. 
'Volcjak,  Charles  B. 
Vorosmartl,  James, 

Jr. 
•Wachter,  Francis  W. 
Wald.  Orover  H. 
Waldron,  Richard  L. 
•Wall,  Norman  R. 
Wanger,  William  H. 
Warren.  William  S. 
Watson.  John  T. 
•Weber,  David  M. 
Welntraub,  Harvey 
Welsman,  Stephen  A. 
Welch,  Brent  A.,  n 
'Wengert.  James  W. 
WesUall,  Florent  F., 

Jr. 
•White,  Paul  C,  Jr. 
Whitehead,  William 

O. 
Wldmann,  Donald  E. 
•Wilkes,  Barman  D. 
WUUams,  John  E. 
Williams,  Robert  B. 
Williams,  Richard  A. 
Wilson,  Cecil  B. 
Wilson,  Donald  D. 
WInans,  Robert  O. 
•Wolfe,  Wayne  H. 
•Yanko,  Robert  P. 
Yon,  Joseph  L.,  Jr. 
York,  Jack  L. 
Zone,  Alan  I. 
Z«Ilea,  Gary  W. 


arrrPLT  coars 


Abele.  Robert  B. 
Adams.  Richard  O. 
Aldenderfer.  WlUlam 

D. 
Allen,  Johnny  L. 
•AUnutt.  Alvln  H. 
Andersen.  Thomas  O. 
Angllm.  David  L. 
•Ault.  William  n. 
Avis,  Brupe  W. 
Balding.  David  W. 
*Banas.  John  M. 
•Bamett.  Andrew  F., 

Jr. 
Barstad,  Clarence  H. 
•Baxter,  John  W. 
'Beck,  Kermlt  K. 
Berg,  Robert  K. 
'BUIcke,  Eric  W.  H. 
Bllodeau,  James  H. 
'Blttner,  Burton  F.. 

Jr. 


•Bolke,  Robert  J. 
•Booth.  Stanley  L. 
•Borchardt.  Helns  R. 
•Bradley,  Donald  A. 
Brlgga,  John  M. 
•Brown,  Alan  S. 
•Brown;  Lee 
•Buckley,  John  K. 
•BufTont,  Thomas  J. 
'BuUuck,  Edgar  O. 
Buscher,  Bernard  A., 

Jr. 
•Butts,  Whttmore  S., 

Jr. 
•Carenaa,  John  L. 
•Carson,  Francis  W. 
Carter.  Eugene  T. 
•Chafey,  William  D. 
Champion.  Andrew  A. 
•Chlpley,  Charlea  L., 

Jr. 


•Connolly.  Oeorge  S., 
Jr. 

•Coombs,  Douglas  F. 

•Cooney,  Oeorge  J. 

•Corbltt,  James  R. 

•Comett.  Fred  O. 

Craft,  Thomas  O. 

•Crawford,  James  L. 

Croeber,  Hans  R. 

'Cronln,  Oeorge  W.. 
Jr. 

Crouch.  Robert  L. 

•Crutchfleld,  Frank- 
lin D. 

•Cunningham.  John 
H. 

•Daddona,  John  M. 

Dawson,  Oerald  L. 

Delduca.  Ronald  M. 

•Delleney,  Jlmmle  S, 

•Dennis,  Ward  J. 

Deshaney.  Donald  J. 

•Dewey,  Edward  P. 

•Dickey,  James  A. 

•Dickinson,  Thomas 
D. 

DlvelbUs,  Carl  D. 

Dodds.  Richard  E. 

•Dohmeyer,  Russell  8. 

•Dolenga,  Harold  E. 

•Dunn.  Bernard  D. 

•Easley,  Richard  P. 

•Eaton,  Thomas  E., 

•Elzenhoefer, 
David  J. 

•Eppen.  Eugene  D. 

•Erlckson,  Douglas  L. 

•EUtes,  Arthur,  Jr. 

•Evans,  Lloyd  R. 

•Farley,  Charles  V, 

•Fldd,  Joseph  A. 

•Fields,  Simeon 


•Krletemeyer, 

Dledrlch  K. 
•Krueger,  Lloyd  W. 
•Kullkowskl,  Jack  A. 
Lane,  Dean  8. 
•Langer.  Oerald  D. 
•Lantsberger,  Robert 

E. 
•Larsen,  Henry  O. 
Lee,  Oerald  L. 
Llnehan,  Daniel  J.,  Jr. 
•Loftus,  Raymond  P. 
•Loveday,  WUlIam  O., 

Jr. 
•Lubben,  Vernon  L. 
Macafee,  Douglas  C. 
•Magee,  Gilbert  L. 
•Malzahn,  Walter  O. 
•Marino,  Leonard  J. 
•Martin,  Michael  J. 
•Martin,  WUllam  J. 
Martlneau,  Paul  J. 
•Maxwell,  Kenneth  H. 
•McCuUers,  Lawrence 

E. 
McOarvey,  John  J. 
•McHugh,  Thomas  H. 
•McKlnnon,  Daniel 

W.,  Jr. 
•McMullen.  Franklin 

D.,  Jr. 
McNall.  Phillip  F. 
Jr.  •Melners,    Arthur   C, 

Jr. 
•Mllburn,  Raymond 

F. 
Miller.  Harold  E. 
•Miller,  James  E. 
Mllllken,  Gall  L. 
•MltU,  Joseph  P. 
•Monaghan,  WUllam 

T. 


•Flnbraaten,  Laurence  Moore.  Richard  C. 


K. 

•Foley,  Donald  P. 
Furlga,  Richard  D. 
•  Oerstenberger, 

Wayne  W. 
•Olivary,  Daniel  J. 
•Olrman,  Robert  J. 
Oodsey,  Shirley  T. 
•Gore,  Bobby  J. 
•Gorenflo,  Louis  W. 
•Goulette,  James  D. 
•Greene,  Walter  C, 

Jr. 
•Orlffln,  Edward  J. 
•Oumpert,  Leroy  C. 
•Hahn,  Gary  E. 
Hale.  Joe  M. 
•Hanna,  Wallace  J. 
Hardin,  Edward  L. 
Harlow,  Charles  E. 
•Harmon,  Robert  O. 
•Hart,  James  J.,  Jr. 
•Hatcher,  Harold  S. 
•Hawkey,  WUllam  C. 
•Hlgglns.  Ernest  C.  M. 
•Hlnkle,  Otis  B. 
Holllngswortb, 

Charles  E. 
•Hopkins,  Richard  B. 
•Homer, 

Raymond  N.,  Jr. 
•Houghton,  Donald 

W. 
•Hughes.  Horald  M. 
•Hurst.  Harvey  R. 
•Irons,  John  H. 
Iverson,  Ronald  I. 
Jackson,  Ronald  L. 
Jahn,  Donald  R. 
Johnson,  Rodwell  C. 
•Jones,  Billy  N. 
•Jones.  Channing  K. 
Jones,  Jack  L. 
Jones.  Kenneth  W. 
Jones,  Leland  B. 
•  Juncker.  Carl  F. 
Kachlglan,  Oeorge  N. 
•Kalaf  ut.  George  W. 


•Moran,  Lloyd  D. 
Mouton,  Earl  F. 
Mummert.  Dale  R. 
•Munkres,  Glenn  R. 
•Murphy.  Jamie  R. 
Murphy,  Ronald  D. 
•Murray,    Harlan    E.. 

Jr. 
Nace,  Richard  H. 
Naughton.  Thomas  J. 
•Nichols,  Oerald  M. 
•Nlles.  Donald  R. 
Nolan,  John  E. 
Novak,  Karl  J. 
Nuss,  Gary  B. 
Nygaard.  Richard  B. 
•Oaks,  Jacob  G.,  Jr. 
•OConneU.  Arthur  B. 
•Olivier,  Denny  R. 
•Olson,  Oene  P. 
•O-Malley.  Roberta. 
•Osgood,  Douglas  C. 
•Otto,  Ronald  B. 
•Pace,  Earl  H. 
•Parr,  Harold  8. 
Patterson,  Jerry  O. 
•Peters,  WUllam  A. 
•Petraa.  George  A. 
Phillips,  Robert  A. 
Pierce.  Leon  L. 
Plnnell.  Joseph  K. 
•Plante.  Rene  E. 
•Piatt,  Stuart  F. 
•PUska,  Robert  F. 
•Pope.  Jere  P. 
Poplk,  Charles  T. 
•Prokop.  Jan  8. 
•Quartana.  Joseph  P. 
•Raffels,  John  F. 
Rankin.  Ronald  W. 
Reed,  John  D. 
RelUy,  Joseph  V.,  Jr. 
Renner.  Richard  B. 
•Rice.  Henry  L.,  Jr. 
•Ridley.  David  E. 
•Riser,  Joseph  R. 
Robinson.  Robert  L. 
Rook,  Eugene  C,  Jr. 


•Rounds.  Richard  N.     'Tobln,  Isidore  L.  m 
•Rubensteln,  Ralph  S.'Todd,  Blaxton  V. 


•Rueblln,  John  H 
•Rupe.  Charles  H. 
•Rusch,  Donald  R. 
Schulte,  Conrad  P. 
•Sechler,  John  L. 
•Sellars,  James  B. 
Sheehan,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Shirley,  Kenneth  R. 
Shoemaker,  Leroy  E. 
Shroeder,  John.  Jr. 
Shuler,  Jettle  C. 
Sims.  Thomas  M.,  Jr. 
Skelly,  James  F.,  Jr. 
•Smith.  Franklin  D. 
•Smith,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Sodrel,  Donald  L. 
•Sofley,  Billy  R. 
Sommer,  Melvln  R. 
Squibb,  Rodney  K. 
•Starrett,  WUllam  L, 

Jr. 
•Steadman,  WlUard 

O.,  Ill 
St.  Martin,  Robert  W. 
•Stoeffler,  John  A. 
•Stone,  Donald  R. 
•Sullivan,  Raymond 

V. 
Templeton,  Jamea  R. 
•Terry.  Victor  W.' 
•Thomas,  Gary  B. 
Thompson.  James 
•Thompson,  Robert  L. 


•Trawlck,  George  L. 
•Trenkle,  WUllam  H 
•Tudor,  Clyde  E. 
Vanhouten,  Richard 

E. 
•Vannaman,  Thomas 

L. 
Vanpatten.  Edward  R. 
•Vedra,  Charles  A. 
•Walker,  Richard 

C,  Jr. 
•Wallace,  Edwin  R. 
•Walsh,  Richard  S. 
•Weinberg.  Harry  H. 
Welsslnger,  Thomas  R. 
WeUer,  Thomas  C,  Jr. 
•Westmoreland, 

Perry  L. 
•White,  James  A. 
Whlttaker,  James  B. 
WUber,  James  R. 
•WUUams,  Robert  L, 
•WlUlams,  Thomas  C, 

Jr. 
•Wright,  James  H. 
Wright,  Robert  E. 
•Youmans,    Raymond 

W. 
•Young,  Benjamin  L. 
•Young,  Jack  L. 
•Young,  Ronald  A. 
•Zepczyk,  Joseph  M. 


CHAPIAHf   COBP8 


Baggott,  Frank  B. 
Baker.  Robert  E. 
Barcus,  Richard  E. 
•Bedlngneld,  Robert 

W. 
•Berg,  Vernon  E.,  Jr. 
•BertuUo,  Caesar  J. 
•Black,  Oerald  W. 
Borden,  Robert  S. 
Bott,  Oeorge  F,    . 
•Bredemeler,  George 

P. 
•Brown,  Robert  O. 
Cook,  Gordon  8. 
Craven.  Allen  B. 
Debock,  Ronald  O. 
•Donan,  William  E., 

Jr. 
Fink,  Rufus  B. 
•Franklin.  Robert  C. 
Glynn,  John  J, 
Goetz,  Herbert  M.,  Jr. 
Gordon,  Robert  E. 
Kaelberer.  John  H. 
•Kase,  Mark 


•Keefe,  Lawrence  P. 
KeUey,  Haven  C,  Jr. 
-•Kennard,  WlUlam  £. 
Magor,  Warren  F. 
McPball.  Clark  B. 
Murray,  Frederick  J. 
•Murray,  Oeorge  P. 
•Nordeman,  Francis 

X, 
•O'Brien,  Eugene  C. 
Osborn,  Roy  C,  Jr. 
Parker,  Alton  M.,  Jr. 
Peloquln,  Anthony  R. 
•Pllrto,  John  A. 
Reepess,  Thomas  B 
•Six,  Jack  E. 
Spencer,  CarroU  R. 
Takeslan.  Ell 
Tate,  Robert  C.  Jr. 
Thacker,  Donald  L. 
•Vantaasel.  Lowell  W. 
Whl  taker,  Frederick  K. 
Yelch,  John  D. 
•Young,  Christopher 

B. 


Jr. 


CIVn.  KMCINEKK  ooaps 

•Ahrens,  WlUlam  N.      •Johnson.  Don  P. 


•Baggs,  Charles  C. 
Barczak.  Jerome  J. 
Bauer,  John  O. 
BUgh,  James  E 


•Jones  Darrell  E. 
•Kelch,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Kenny,  Robert  E. 
•Kimmons.  Victor  H. 


Boyce,  Heyward  E..  Ill  Klrkpatrlck,  James  O 
•BrockweU,  SterUng      •Klrkwood.  Kenneth 


M..  Jr. 

•Carle.  Barry 
Clearwater,  John  L. 
Cook.  Carlisle  F..  Jr. 
•Cope,  Ronald  P. 
•Crisp.  Hugh  A. 
Derr,  Frederick  M. 
•Dobler,  Leland  R. 
Dunn,  Jerome  R. 
Earnst,  Roesell  A. 
•Endebrock,  Frank  L., 

in 

Fegley,  Charles  E..  m 
•Flack,  Frederick  F. 
•Fraser,  John  C,  Jr. 
OawaildewlCB,  Joseph, 

J.,  in 
•Oodsey.  Jack  L. 
•Goodman,  Robert  F. 
Orady.  Noel  A..  Jr. 
•Jacob,  Richard  E. 


K. 

•Klein,  Dale  M. 
Knauf ,  Richard  H.,  Jr. 
•Landea,  WUUam  O. 
•Ledder,  WUllam  R. 
Lewis,  Edmund  F. 
•Lonegan,  Thomas  L. 
•Lukacz.  John.  Jr. 
•MacDonald.  Malcolm 

J. 
•McCorkle.  WUllam  J. 
•McHugb,  Robert  J.. 

Jr. 
McMenamln.  Lester  K., 

Jr. 
•McNeill.  James  E. 
•McParUand  Eugene 

J. 
•Merrltt.  Frederick  D. 
•Miller.  Robert  K. 
•Morris.  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
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•Ifosber,  Thomas  F. 
IIun*y.  Frank  J. 
•Nash,  Archie  R. 
•Kewcomb,  Frank  M. 
•Petersen.  Norman  W. 
•Qulon.  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
•RMnlck,  Rudolf 
•Schattner.  Bernard  L 
•Seeber.  Earl  R.,  Jr. 


Shafer,  Bichard  V. 
•Shanley,  John  J.,  Jr. 
•Shirley.  Ronald  O. 
•Shumate,  James  W. 
•Slegle,  Richard  L. 
•Tobln,  James  M. 
•Totten,  John  C. 
Westcottt,  John  A. 
•Young,  Joseph  P. 


DENTAL    CORPS 


•Annls,  Robert  B. 
Ashton.  Loye  A. 
•Bach,  Richard  8. 
Badger,  Daniel  G. 
•Baker,  Terrance  W. 
•Ballard,  Gerald  T. 


•Kozma,  Ernest  S. 
•KravetSj  Thomas  F. 
Kryslnskl, 

Theod<)re  T.,  Jr. 
•Krzeml«»kl, 

Arthur  B. 


Baunhorst,  Kenneth   Lancaster,    Lamar    L., 


•Besley.  Keith  W. 
Bloch,  George  A. 
Bourgeois,  Aubrey  J., 

Jr. 
Bowen,  Lathe  L. 
Brazil,  Robert  W. 
•Brown,  Charles  A. 
•Brown,  Max  W. 
•Buckls.  David  C. 


Jr. 

Lehman,  Paul  C. 
•Lehmaq,  Ralph  N. 
•Lekas,  James  S. 
•Llnkenbach, 

Charlea  R. 
•Lolzeaujc,  Alfred  D. 
•Lowe.   Cameron  A. 
Lowman,  Jack  V. 
•Luke,  Alan  B. 


Bumgardner.  WlUle  A.Mather,  ^ohn  Q. 
CalUhan,  Michael  D.     Matson,  John  E. 


Carlson,  Roy  P 
Carroll,  Peter  B. 
Caasldy,  Robert  E. 
Cenera,  Oeorge  A., 

Jr. 
Clardello,  Carmen  A., 

Jr. 
•Clegg,  Milton  C. 
•Coleman,  Robert  Y. 
Connor.  James  B. 
CotUe.  Kenneth  L. 


•Matthew*,  Ted  A. 
•Maw,  Ralph  B. 
•McCall,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 
McCreery,  Robert  J. 
McMahon,  Joseph  P. 
•Mc Walter,  Oeorge  M. 
•Monaskf,   George  E. 
•Mosby,  IMward  L. 
•Murphy,  Richard  A. 
•OShlelds,    Paul    W. 
Pedrlck,  Oeorge  R. 


Couvllllon,  WUllam  A.  Pierce,  Gerald  L 
•PUle,   Joaeph  G. 
Poe,  Oer^d  8. 
Poldmcwei  Sam  J. 
Rackley.  Otis  D.,  Jr. 
Rodegerdta,  Carl  R. 
Roper,  WlUlam  Z. 
•Rucker, 

n-     „  W  -/  WUllam  H.,  Jr. 

DrlKoll,  Daniel  J.,  Jr.  Sawyer,  Harshel  O.,  Jr 

Dupcak,  Joseph,  Jr.  •SchoU,  Jerome  T 

Ebert,  Walter  H.  Schonbrun,  Robert  G 

fckerson,  Peter  L.  Sconyers,  Jimmy  R 

Eden,  George  T.  •Scott,  G^e  L. 

Baenburger,  Michael  Scott,  Rohald  W 


'Cowen,  Carlton  R 
'Cronln,  Thomas  J. 
Crum,  Walter  A.,  Jr. 
•Cushlng,  John  R., 

Jr. 
Dewaters,  Robert  8., 

Jr. 
Diven,  Joel  O. 


•Ekiind,  Ronald  R. 
•Flahel.  David  L. 
•Fitzgerald,  Donald 

E. 
fanz,  Larry  V. 
Olrolaml,  JcAn  J.,  Jr. 
Graham,  Eber  R.,  Jr. 
Hearon,  Donald  L. 
'Heget,  Harry  8.,  Jr. 
Henry.  Richard  W. 
HMby,  Richard  A. 
Hodes,  Leonard  F. 
Holcomb.  John  B. 
Bolroyd,   Samuel    V. 
'Howarth.  Hugh  C 
|Hube,  Albert  R. 
•Hodson.  Elmer  R.,  Jr 
•Hueljter,   Peter   C. 
Jw>n.  Robert  C 


'Shaffer,  Klchard  O. 
•SheUn,   llonald    A; 
•Short,  Oeorge  A. 
Stalb,  Dot^las  B. 
•Stevens,  Mark  M. 
Thlbodeau, 

Richard  A. 
Thrlftshawer, 

Roger  \^. 
•Turner,  ponald  W. 
•Uveges,  Alfred  O. 
Vaught,  JIames  E. 
•Vemlno.  Arthur  R. 
Walker,  O^ar  B. 
Watklns,  Owen   T. 
Wheetley,  t('oodrow  D. 
•WUUams' 

Robert  %,.  Jr. 
•Wlngard,  Charles  E. 
Wlttgow,  Walter  C,  Jr. 


•JohMnn  rn^    ;      -    """ROW,  Walter  C,  Jr. 

kTi w  T       ■  "*"        Teager.  jEcnes  E. 
KeUey,  James  C,  Jr.      Zotter,  Fr^nk  E. 

MKDxcAi,  anvicx  corp^ 
^n,  Alvln  J.  Bowdren,  Uurence  P. 

Brideau,  Donald  J. 
Bryan,  James  O. 
Bryant,  Eugene  M. 
Jr. 

easier.  Wilfred  I. 
Chastaln.  Howard  T. 
•Clark,  James  L. 


|A«wtl,  Undo  E. 
wker,  Robert  R. 
«Mauf .  George  W 
?*nk«.  Robert  E. 
"l*nltenshlp. 
WlUlam  L. 

Jfc  »"^"**  ^-        -Clark,  James  L. 
.|?^2r  Harry  M.,  Jr.    coUler  Pa^lck  J 
?»udreau,  Harold  J.  Condon.  ETrl  N 
""•len,  Ronald  R.       •Cooper,  Thoma.  O. 


CorreU,  Joseph  M. 
Crebs,  RoUln  L. 
•Davis,  William  P. 
Dletz,  Bruce  J. 
•Doud,  Robert  H. 
Dimham.  Chester  J., 

Jr. 
Eckerman, 

Weldon  R. 
EUls,  Glenn  M. 
Erwln,  Richard  E. 
Fernandez. 

Manuel  8.  P. 
•Fletcher,  WlUlam  E, 
Flower,  Norman  L. 
•FormeUer,  Frank  J. 

Jr. 
•Fowler,  Ephralm  B., 

Jr. 
Francis,  Raymond  D. 
Freeman, 

Benjamin  C. 
French,  James  A.,  Jr. 
•OUlenwatera, 

JohnD. 
Gobbel,  Henry  D. 
•Goemer,  Ralph  T., 

Jr. 
Oonsalves,  John  H. 
Ooodson,  James  E. 
Oouldmdn.  John  R. 
•Halverson, 

Charles  W. 
•Hartgrove.  Albert  R. 
Hatch.  Emery  J. 
•Hatten.  Ann  C. 
Heaton,  Harley  L. 
Hoover,  Donald  E. 
Jenkins,  Benny  J. 
•Johnson,  David  A 
•Jones,  Oeorge  D. 
•Joseph,  Sammy  W. 
•Jungblut, 

Elmer  D. 
Kane,  Oeorge  P. 
•Karr,  Joseph  T. 
Kemp,  James  E. 
Kessler,  Raymond  B. 
Kolter.  Cherry  L. 
•Lachapelle, 

Norman  C. 
Lanier,  Bobby  M. 
Lawson,  Donald  R. 
Leadford, 

WUUam  M. 
Lecas,  Kenneth  B. 
•Lembeck,  Arthur  C. 
•Lisenbee,  James  B. 
Llttner,  Henry  D. 
Lowe,  Samuel  C. 
Lowl,  Bertram  H. 
•Macklln,  Jack  E. 
Martin,  Douglas  M. 
McAuUffe, 
Terrence  J. 


a 


McClung,  Denzel  H. 
McDermott,  Roland 

W. 
McFee,  Charles  A. 
Millard,  Oeorge  W. 
Miller,  James  E. 
•Mobbs,  PhUlp  H. 
•Mohler,  Clarence  B. 
Moore,  Charles  J. 
MiUlinlx,  Chloe  A. 
•Myers,  James  I. 
•Nelson,  Paul  D. 
Nourlgat,  Earl  R. 
Novak,  Paul  J. 
Nowak,  Frederick  F. 
•Olson,  James  J. 
•Palmer,  Jack  J. 
Pearce,  Charles  J. 
Peckenpaugh, 
Normand  L. 
Pelletler,  LouU  E. 
•Pltzer,  WlUlam  B. 
Ramsey,  George  W. 
•Renard,  Joseph  B. 
•Risko,  George  J. 
•Roberts,  BUly  D. 
•Roberts,  BUUe  C. 
Robinson,  Jack  V. 
•Rooney,  Mary  L. 
Rucker,  Thomas  J. 
•Ryan,  WUllam  A. 
Sanderson.  Roy  D. 
Semlnara,  James 
•Shuler,  Donald  E. 
•Slckels,  Ptwxnan  J. 
Simmons,  Carl  B. 

SoUman,  John  R. 
Sowers,  Hubert  H.,  Jr. 

Spangler,  Henry  J. 

Springer,  Martha  J. 
•Stanberry, 
WUUam  R. 
Stephens,  Bobby  L. 
Surface,  Robert  L. 
Swlndall,  Victor  A. 
Tandy.  Roy  W..  Jr. 
Thompson,  Russell  J. 
•Toscano,  Frank,  R., 

Jr. 
•Tuttle,  Richard  O. 
•Ulmer,  Pred  C,  Jr. 
•Vanhooser,  Russel  P. 
Webb,  Laurence  H. 
Wherry,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
White,  Robert  L. 
•Wilson,  James  W. 
Woomer,  Edward  F., 

Jr. 
Young,  Arthur  L. 
•Zlegler.  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Zlmmeht.  John  A.,  Jr. 
•Zseltvay,  Andrew  J., 

Jr. 


•Adams,  Louise  J. 
•Allen,  Patricia  M. 
•Altenhofel, 
Dorothy  A. 
Baker.  Elizabeth  W. 
•BeU,  Lou  E. 
Benson,  Dawn  M. 
Beran,  Irene  L. 
•Blrkhlmer,  Marion  L 
•Boone,  Kathleen  L. 
Brickie,  Mary  L.  A. 
Buesteton,  Rogene  V. 
Burrell,  Margaret  M. 
•Butler,  Lois  J. 
Bynum,  Joan  C. 
Cabay,  CecelU  H. 
Carroll,  Shirley  F. 
•Chlsholm,  Marie  A. 
Chute,  Judith  R. 
D.»vld8on,  Joan  O. 
•Durlan.  Emma  T. 
Edwards,  JacqueUne 
Elslmlnger,  Vetah  M. 
•Emond,  LucUle  O. 
Fields.  Mary  A. 


NTTHSE   CORPS 


•Prazler,  Frances  M. 
Gardner,  Patricia  V. 
•Garlutzo,  Kathryn  R. 
•Gaughan,  Rose  A. 
•Oedrys.  Patricia  C. 
•GiUeepie. 

Jacquelln  C. 
Ooleblewskl.  Rita  J. 
•Gomes,  Alma  M. 
Gronell,  Mary  L. 
Halsema,  Grace  M. 
HamlU,  Ann  M. 
Hardesty,  Stella  M. 
•Herrington,  Daisy  J. 
•Hlgglns,  Margaret  J. 
Hlnes,  Alyce  M. 
•Hogan,  Nora  M. 
Hudson,  Anatalle  P. 
•  Jacobson,  Dorothy  M. 
Johnson,  Mildred  E. 
•Jones,  Beverly  J. 
Jones,  Mary  V. 
Jones,  Phyllis  A. 
Joyce.  Edna  T. 
•Keams,  Joyce  C. 


Kinney,  Eleanor  J. 
•Llndberg,  Marie  F, 
•Long,  Rose  M. 
•MacEnery.  Joan  M. 
Manns,  Ann  A. 
•Marco  tte, 

Natalie  M.  O. 
Medina,  Roeenda 
Mele,  Louisa  A. 
Miller,  EHeanor  J. 
•MlUer,  Eva  F. 
•Moris,  Patricia  J. 
Morlock,  Ruth  E. 
Murphy,  Catherine  M, 
Neth,  Norma  D. 
Noble,  Prances  A. 
O'Banlon,  Lois 
Obelme,  Eileen  B. 
Parnell,  Maryann  C. 
•Patmore,  Nancy  M. 
PechuUs,  Vema  M. 


Rauchelsen,  Mary  L. 
Rock,  June  M. 
■  •Rohde,  Esther  J. 
•  Rosen  qulst. 

Hlldegarde 
•Sabold,  Sarah  R. 
•Schulze,  Charlotte  I. 
•Schrelber,  Marilyn  T. 
•Sisk.  Elizabeth  A. 
Strelt,  Mary  J. 
•Thomas,  Betty  A. 
Thomas,  Jean  M. 
Thomas,  Odessa 
Walsh,  EUeen  C. 
•WhiteseU. 

Margaret  L. 
•WUUams.  Erlene  I. 
Wilson,  Elizabeth  A. 
•Wilson,  Lela  B. 
•Yelle,  Dorothy  A. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  VS. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  line  and  staff  corps, 
as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 


LINK 


Aaron.  Gary  W. 
Abbett,  Arthur  W. 
•Abbey.  James  R. 
Abbott,  Ernest  L.,  Jr. 
Abbott,  Stephen  L. 
•Abel,  Warren  B. 
•Abercromble, 

Michael  O. 
•Abrabamsen,  David 

L. 
Abrames,  Ralph  B., 

in 

Abrams,  John  L. 

Acken,  John  M. 

Ackerman,  Ronnie  J. 

AckeiTO^nn,  Peter  O. 

Acord,  JUes  U.,  Jr. 

•Acree,  Paul  O. 

Acuff,  John  E. 

Adams,  Alton  L. 

Adams,  Gale  D. 

Adams,  Oerald  O. 

Adams,  John  R. 

Adams,  Martin  H. 

Adams,  Paul  E. 

Adams,  Stanley  E. 

•Adams.  William  V., 
Jr. 

•Addlcott,  Raymond 
W. 

Adzlgian,  David  J. 

•Afdahl,  Darwin  F. 

•Agamaite,  James  N. 

Agnew,  Alfred  H. 

Ahlstrom,  Kenneth  T, 

Almes,  George  R. 

Alsenberg,  Bernard 

Akers,  Roy  P.  H. 

Aklns,  Edwin  P. 

Akita.  Richard  M. 

Akridge,  Garth  R.  . 

Alberts,  John  H. 

•Albright,  Lee  H. 

•Albright,  Robert  E. 
Albright,  Richard  C, 
Alcorn,  Wendell  R. 
Alden,  James  H. 
Alexander,  Jack  T.. 

Jr. 
Alexander,  Robert  O. 
Alexander,  Clyde,  Jr. 
•Alexander,  James  W. 
Alexander,  Thomas  L. 
Alfonso,  Matlas  R. 
Allan.  Andrew  S.,  m 
Allan,  Lawrence  W. 
AUard,  Michael  J. 
AUbee,  Ives  R. 
•AUee,  Donald  W. 
Allen,  Barry  M. 
Allen,  George  W. 
Allen,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Allen.  John  E. 
Allen,  Louie  R. 


Allen,  Ronald  M. 

Allen,  Ronald  E. 

Allison,  Albert  A.,  TTf 

Alogna,  Michael  T. 

Alsaker,  Rudolph  L. 

•Althotise,  Thomas  8, 

Alwln,  OrvlUe 
P.,  Jr. 

•Amaro,  Alfonso 

Ambler,  Jamee  C.  Jr. 

•Ames,  Harry  L. 

Amrose,  Lawrence  A. 

Amundson,  FrarUt  B. 

•Andersen,  Kenneth 
E. 

Andersen,  Leighton  E. 

Anderson,  Arnold  R. 

•Anderson,  Alan  A. 

•Anderson,  Chase  D. 

•Anderson,  Charles  A. 

Anderson,  Douglas  K. 

•Anderson,  Oerald  L. 

Anderson.  Harry  W., 
Jr. 

Anderson.  Harry  B., 
Jr. 

•Anderson,  James  D. 

Anderson,  Kurt  V. 

Anderson,  Peter  C. 

'Anderson.  Philip  C. 
Anderson,  Richard  A. 
Anderson,  Robert  J. 

Anderson,  Robert  L. 

'Anderssen,  Arthur  H» 

•Andes,  Robert  C. 
Andreen,  PhlUp  N. 
Andress,  Autry  C. 

•Andrews,  Michael  K. 
Andrews,  Robert  D., 

Jr. 
Andridge,  PhlUlp  C. 

•Angel,  Arnold 
Anna,  Dale  O. 
Anson,  Robert.  Jr. 
•Anspach,  Olrblrt  L., 

Jr. 
Antenuccl,  James  E. 
Anthony.  Robert  H. 
AntiUa,  Charles  E. 
Appleman,  Wayne  B. 
Appleton,  Robert  W. 
AquUlno,  Paul  P. 
•Arbogast,  Glenn  W. 
Arch,  John  G. 
'Archer.  David  B. 
Archer,  Douglas  W. 
•Archer,  Edward  O. 
•Argo,  John  T.,  Jr. 
•Argus.  Ballard  L. 
Arman.  David  R. 
Armke,  Kenneth  W. 
Armontrout,  Bill  M, 
Armstrong, 
Michael  W. 
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Armatrong,  Robert  D. 
*  Armstrong,  Donald 

Armatxong,  Henry  C. 

ArniBtrong.  Jerry  W. 

Amdt,  Eric  D. 
•Amer,  Raymond  T. 

•Ame«t,  Charles  8. 

•Arnold,  Bruce  B. 

•Arnold.  David  P. 

Arnold,  Jeffrey  M. 

•Arnold,  Larry  J. 

•Arnold,  WUllam  K.. 
Jr. 

Amaplger,  Oordon  8. 

Arrlngton,  Joe  M. 

Arruda,  George.  Jr. 

Arrufat,  Frank  R. 

Arthun,  Oeorge  B. 

Arthur,  Andrew  A. 

Arthxir,  Oeorge  K. 

•Arthur,  John  R. 

Artman,  Oeorge  E. 

•Artz,  Brenton  T. 

•A«h,  Robert  r. 

Ashby.  John  L. 

•Aahman.  Kenneth  B. 

Askegard.  Vernon  R. 

Asklns,  Thomas  H.,  Jr. 

Atchley,  Brian  K. 

•Atherholt, 
William  B. 

Atherholt,  Oerald  K. 
Atkins,  Kenneth  P. 

•Atkinson.  Richard  N. 
Atwood .  John  B. 
Auble,  Edward  C. 

•Aubom.  James  J. 

•Aubuchon. 
Robert  O. 
Augee,  Michael  L.. 
Augustyn,  Frank  i. 
Auld.  David 

•Austin,  Michael  O. 

•AusUn.  WllUam  M. 
AuBum,  James  C. 
Avery.  Robert  T. 
•Ayree,  Frank  H. 
Babby.  Uoyd  W. 
Babcock.  Ross  O. 
•Bacchus,  WUllam  I. 
Bachman,  John  H.,  Jr. 
•Backus,  Lee  F. 
•Backus.  Richard 
•Bacon.  Earl  L..  Jr. 
Badger.  Frederick  H. 
•Baehr,  John  O.,  Jr. 
Baer,  Peter  J. 
•Bagby.  James  L.,  Jt. 
Bailer.  John  R. 
•Bailey.  Artlae  O..  Jr. 
Bailey,  Oeorge  H.,  Jr. 
Bailey.  James  L. 
•Bailey.  Jerold  D. 
Bailey.  Larry  Wayne 
Bailey.  Larry  Weldon 
Bailey.  Monroe  M. 
•Balrd.  Don  W. 
•Baker.  CharUe  R. 
Baker.  Earl  M. 
•Baker,  Oarrett  K. 
Baker.  Ollbert  A. 
Baker.  Gregory  J. 
Baker.  Herbert  N.,  Jr. 
•Baker.  John  L. 
•Baker.  John  8. 
Baker.  Julian  T..  Jr. 
Baker.  Michael  B. 
•Baker.  Ronald  C. 
•Baker.  Steven  M. 
Balaun.  James  A. 
Balderston,  Ksnneth 

K. 
Baldock.  Prsdrlck  0.. 

Jr. 
Baldwin.  OsTld  O. 
•Baldwin.  John  If.. 

m 

•Baldwin.  Rlehard  O. 
Baldwin.  Robert  F.. 

Jr. 
BaU.HoltsnD. 
Ball.  Kent  A. 


•Ball.  Robert  L. 
Ballard.  Charles  a 
Ballard.  Don  B. 
•Ballard,  Roberto. 
•Ballew,  Robert  D. 
•Ballew,  William  C. 
•BaUlng,  Maurice 

T.,  lU 
•Baloga,  Stephen  J. 
Balut,  Stephen  J. 
Bane,  Thomas  J. 
•Banford,  Alfred  J., 

Jr. 
•Banaak,  Stephen  A., 

Jr. 
Barb.  Charles  B.,  Jr. 
•Barber,  Arthur  D. 
•Barber.  Bruce  F. 
Barber.  Edgar  H. 
Barbera.  Kevin  O. 
•Barbour,  Rlohant  S. 
•Bare,  Robert  J. 
Barhlte,  Lawrence  K. 
•Barker.  Edward  P. 
Barker.  Herbert  C. 
•Barker.  Walter  O., 

Jr. 
Barker.  WUbert  B. 
•Barkley.  Clarence  D. 
Barkley.  James  E. 
Barkley.  John  E. 
•Barnes.  Frank 
Barnes.  Gerald  O. 
•Barnes,  James  H. 
•Barnes.  Keith  A. 
•Barnes.  William  L. 
Barnes.  WUllam  D. 
•Barnett,  Donald  C. 
Bamett.  Philip  8. 
Bamlch,  WUUam  C, 

ni 

Baron.  John  J. 
Baroody.  Joseph  D. 
Barra,  Paul  A. 
Barrett,  Gary  T. 
Barrleau,  Emeet  G. 
•Barrow,  Alston  M. 
Barrows,  Blair 
Barry,  Robert  F. 
Bartels.  Ronald  D. 
Barthold.  Todd  A. 
Bartlett,  Franklin  W . 

Jr. 
Bartlett.  John  B. 
•Bartlett.  Michael  R. 
Bartlett.  Stephen  D. 
Bartley,  WUUam  F., 

Jr. 
•Bartman,  Carl  N. 
Bartol.  Peter  W. 
Bartolomel.  Marino  J. 
•Barton,  Harry  L. 
•Barton.  Robert  J. 
•Baser,  Van  D. 
•BasUe.  John  A. 
•Baas.  Julius  P..  Jr. 
•Bass.  WlUlam  iL.  Jr. 
Baasett.  Edward  O. 
Bates.  Allen  W.,  Jr. 
Bates,  James  M. 
•Bates.  Roberto. 
•Batle,  Howard  F. 
Batte.  Charles  D. 
•Battln.  Harry  B. 
•Batts,  Charles  J. 
Bauch.  James  H. 
Bauder.  Frederic  8.. 

in 

•Bauer.  Maurice  D. 
•Bauldln,  Elmer  I^, 

Jr. 
Baumrucker,  Charles 

J..  Jr. 
•Bayer,  Chariss  J. 
•Bayless,  Calvin  D. 
•Bayless.  Thomas  H. 
•Bay Us.  Ronald  B. 
Bayrer.  Ralph  L. 
•Bays.  Robert 
•Beakschl.  Pvtw 

F.  U..  ra 
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•Beau.  David  A. 
•Bealle,  WllUam  B. 
•Beals.  Robert  O.. 


•Beamer.  WUllam  E 
Bean.  Todd  M. 
Bearce.  Charles  O.,  Jr 
•Beaaley,  Fenn  C. 
Beasley,  Robert  L. 
Beason.  Tyrone  D. 
Beaton.  John  H. 
Beaublen.  Donald  C. 
Beauchalne.  Roger  A. 
Beaver,  Gregory  P. 
Beck,  Woodrow  W.,  Jr. 
Becker,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Becker.  Donald  D. 
Becker,  Jerry  L. 
Becker,  Richard  B. 
Beckmann,  Carlton  B. 
Bednar,  Robert 
•Beedle,  Ralph  E. 
Beerklrcher,  Ronald 

W. 
•Beers.  Ronald  C. 
Beesley,  Norman  L. 
Begley,  Jerry  N. 
Begue,  Donald  L. 
Behle,  Theodore  L. 
•Behm,  Dennis  D. 
Behm,  Douglas  E. 
Behrend,  Robert  M. 
Beltz.  WUUam  O..  Jr. 
•Bekkedahl,  Douglas 

L. 
Belan.  Robert  D. 
Belanger.  Raymond  L. 
•BelUe.  Curtis  E. 
•Bell,  Merlin  O. 
Bell,  Michael  L. 
BeU.  Robert  P. 
•Bell.  Ronald  I. 
Bellen,  Alex  W. 


BlancanleUo,  Anthony 
R. 
Jr.Blckford,  Leonard  B. 


Bleber,  Arlyn  C. 
Blederman.  John  H. 
.  Bleraugel.  E^jgene  E. 
•Blerlg,  Frederick  A. 
Blgelow,  WlllUm  F.,  II 
Blggers.  David  J. 
•Biggs.  John  A. 
•BUdhauer,  WlUlam 

M. 
•BUUngs,  Bryce  O. 
•BUUngs,  Richard  A. 
•BUlue,  Sidney  K. 
Binder.  Frederick  H. 
Binder,  Raymond  A. 
•Bingham,  John  H.  L. 
•Bird,  Walter  R. 
•Bishop.  Bruce  B. 
Bishop.  Charles  K. 
BUhop.  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Bishop,  John  F. 
•Bishop,  Joseph  B. 
•Bishop,  Richard  K. 
•Blssonnette,  Lau- 
rence A. 
Blttel,  WUllam  H..  m 
•Blvlns.  Howard  V. 
BJorge.  Gary  J. 
BJorkner.  Arthiir  C. 
Black.  James  D. 
Black,  John  C. 
Black.  Richard  E. 
•Blacksher.  James  U. 
Blackwell,  Edward  8., 

UI 
Blades,  Donald  E. 
•Blair,  James  N. 
Blair,  Ronald  E. 
•Blake.  WlUlam  D. 
Blakeley.  WUllam 


BelUngham.  Herbert  J.  Blakely.  Josslyn  F 


Bellone.  WUllam  J. 
•Belmore.  Richard  K. 
•Belton.  David  C. 
Belvln,  William  8. 
Bender.  Frank  J. 
Bender,  Nathan  J.,  Jr. 
•Benepe.  John  W. 
•Benlntende.  Bob 
•Bennett.  Paul  L. 
Bennett.  Richard  A. 
•Bennett.  Robert  Q. 
•Bennett.  Robert  F. 
•Bennetts,  James  H.. 

Jr. 
Bennlon.  Paul  A. 
Beno,  James  W. 
Benson,  EJward  O. 
Bent.  Christopher  O. 
Bentley.  James  S. 
Bentley.  Johnny  E. 
Benton.  John  B. 
•Benton,  WUllam  C. 

m 

Bents,  Francis  J. 
•Benzlng,  Joseph  O. 
•Berg.  David  A. 
•Berg,  John  8. 
Bergstedt,  MerrUI  W. 
•Berkey,  Thomas  J. 
Berley,  Leonard  B. 
•Berliner,  Harold  I. 
•Bern.  RxisseU  H. 
Bernard.  Bradford  L. 
Berrlo,  WlllUm  J..  Jr. 
Berry.  James  D.,  UI 
Berry.  John  D. 
Berry.  Maxwell  R.,  m 
•Berry.  Michael  L. 
Berry.  Richard  L. 
Besaey.  Roland  B. 
•Best.  Jlmmle  M. 
BevUacqua,  Nicholas 

D. 
•Bewick.  James  8. 
Beyer.  Dean  H. 
Beyman.  David  B 


R. 

Jr. 
Blakemore.  James  E. 

Blakeslee.  Theodore  F. 

Blanchard,  Robert  D. 

•Bland,  Jess  R. 

Blandlng,  Michael  8. 
.  Blank,  GUbert  C. 

Blank,  Thomas  J. 

•Blankenahlp.  Monte 
J. 

Blaylock.  Robert  J. 

Blee.  WUllam  A. 

•Blegstad.  Gary  C. 

•Blesch,  Jerry  M. 

Blessington.  George  J. 

Blevlns.  Luther 

Blew.  GUbert  L. 

Blewster.  WUUam  H. 

Blink.  James  8. 

•Blocher.  John  M. 

Blomqulst,  John  A. 

•Bloom.  John  L. 

Bloomer.  PhlUlp  R. 

•Blouch.  John  W. 

Blum,  John  H. 

•Blumberg,    Lawrence 

B. 
Blumenshlne,  Leonard 

J. 
Boardman,  Fred  R. 
Boardman.  John  W. 
Boatwrlght.  Ralph  N. 
•Bobbltt.  Bert  A. 
Bobrek.  Frederick  J. 
Bocklage,  Vincent  P. 
Boehmer,  WUllam  J. 
Bogard.  Thomas  H. 
Bogert,  Charles  N. 
•Boggess,  Randolph  C. 
Bohn.  John  L. 
Boland.  Thomas  P. 
Bolster,  James  J. 
Bolton,  John  N. 
Bolts,  Ronald  O. 
•Boman,  lUrk  8. 
•Bomar,  John  T.,  Ill 
Bombard,  Thomas  8. 


•Besrutch,  R\idolph  A-Bonawlts,  Richard  P. 


•Bond,  James  L. 
Bond,  Jon  L. 
•Bond.  WUUam  C. 
Bond.  WlUlam  M. 
•Bonds.  John  B. 
Bonham,  Mark  W. 
Bonner,  WUllam  J. 
Booher,  Dean  E. 
Boom,  Frederick  L. 
Boone,    Frederick    O. 

Jr. 
Boone,  Oeorge  J. 
•Boorda,  Jeremy  M. 
Booth,  Oeorge  B. 
Booth,  Stuart  E. 
Booth.  Windsor  P.,  Jt 
•Bopp,   Stanley  O. 
Borghoff,    Francis    A. 

ni 

Borgstrom.  Karl  P.  T. 

•Borho.  John  M. 

Borlne.  Carl  A. 

Borland,  John  B. 

Born.  Terry  R. 

Borowskl.  Peter  R. 

•Borslc.  James  P. 

•Boss.  Ronald  A. 

Boston,  Michael  R. 

•Bostwlck.  Stephen  H 

Bothwell,   Robert    B. 

Botoford.  Nell 

Boucher,  Charles  B. 

Boughton,  Louis  C. 

Bourgeois.  Roy  L.,  Jr. 

•Bourland,  David  L. 

Bouxseln.  Russell  A. 

•Bovat,  Lawrence  B. 

•Bove,  Roger  Q. 

•Bowers,  Charles  H. 

•Bowers,  Fred  F. 

Bowker,  Arnold  J.,  Jr. 

Bowman.  Bradley  J. 

Bowman,  GUbert  P., 
Jr. 

Bowman,  WUUam  T. 

Boyce.  Bert  R.,  Jr. 

•Boyd.  John  T. 

Boyd,  Richard  B. 

Boyer,  Charles  L. 

Brabson,  Ben  D.,  Jr. 

Bradbeer.  Thomas  O. 

•Bradbury.  Robert  B. 
Bradford,  James  D. 
Bradford,  Ray  A. 
Bradley,  Clarence  D. 
Bradley.  George  H. 
Bradley.  Philip  B. 
Bradshaw.  James  E. 
Bradshaw.  WUton  D. 

•Bradt.  Leonard  D.,  Jr 

•Brady,  Carl  O. 
Brady.  James  C. 
Braham.  Donald  F. 
Bralnerd.  William  H. 
Braly.  Sam  W. 
•Bramble.  Keith  K. 
Branch,  Allen  D. 
Brand,  Robert  J. 
Brand,  Walter  N.,  in 
•Brandon,  Herman  T. 
Brandow.  Barry  G. 
Branlng.  Ancll  H..  Jr. 
•Branlsh.  Ronald  L. 
•Brann.  James  G. 
Braaher.  James  C. 
Braswell.  Johnnie  L. 
Brebner.  Dante  C. 
•Breeland.  Loran  V. 
Brelthaupt,  Paul  D. 
Bremner.  ^-uce  B. 
Brennan.  Michael  J. 
•Brennan.  WlUlam  J. 
•Brenner.  Oordon  J. 
•Brenton.  George  W.. 

m 

Brereton,  Richard  O. 
•Brewer,  Harold  L. 
Brewer,  Ricks  O. 
Brlckett,  John  P. 
•Brlgga.  Edward 
Brink,  James  A. 


•Brlnkman,  Charles  B. 

Brinks,  Lawrence  H. 

Brinks,  WUllam  H. 

Brlsack,  PhUlp  r. 

Brlslln,  Robert  J, 

Broadman,  Lyim  M. 

Brock,  John  F. 

Brock,  Kenneth  J. 

Brock,  Leroy  K. 
.  •Brock,  Lynn  8. 

•Brockett,  William  A, 
Jr. 

•Brockway, 
David  M.,  Jr. 

Brod.  John  W. 

.  •Brodehl,  Richard  B. 

Brodt,  Gary  A. 
.Bromhal,  Robert  L. 
Bromwell.  James  E. 

•Bronson.  MarshaU  W. 

•Brook,  Harvey  J. 

•Brooks,  Edward  J. 

•Brooks.  Lynn  A. 
Brough,  James  A. 
Broussard,  Barry  D. 
Brown,  Ballard  C. 
Brown,  Billy  D. 
Brown,  BUly  B. 
•  Brown,  Boyd  P.,  Jr. 
Brown.  BueU  L..  Jr. 
Brown.  Carroll  D. 
•Brown.  Charles  M., 

Jr. 
•Brown.  Charles  F. 
Brown,  Charles  F.,  Jr. 
•Brown,  David  C. 
Brown.  Denis  R. 
Brown.  Dennis  C. 
•Brown,  George  B., 

Jr. 
Brown,  Oeorge  H. 
Brown,  Harry  E. 
Brown,  James  D.,  in 
Brown,  James  E.,  Jr. 
•Brown.  Jay  8. 
Brown.  Jerald  D. 
Brown.  John  L. 
•Brown.  Joseph  R. 
Brown,  Laurence  8. 
Brown,  Lewis  R. 
•Brown,  Noel  W. 
Brown,  PhlUp  H. 
Brown,  Philip  W. 
Brown.  Rldgely  P. 
Brown,  Robert  F. 
•Brown.  Roger  D. 
Brown  Ronald  L. 
Brown.  Stephen  T. 
Brown,  Walter  R. 
Brown,  WUllam  O. 
Brown,  WUUam  F. 
Brown,  WUUam  B. 
Browning,  Robert  D. 
Brownlee.  James  L., 

ni 

Broxholm.  Donald  T. 
Broylee,  James  P. 
•Broz,  Joseph  P. 
•Brucato,  PhlUp  E. 
•Bruce,  Clayton  B. 
Brugman,  Eloy  R. 
•Bruins,  Berend  D. 
Brun.  Charles  R. 
•Brunelle.  William  T. 
Bruner,  Edward  R. 
Brunuer,  Maurice  T. 
Brush.  James  D..  n 
Bryant.  Herbert  V. 
•Bryant,  James  C. 
Bryant.  WUUam  L. 
•Bryner.  John  E. 
Buche.  John  A. 
•Buchholz,  Brian  R. 
•Bucholz,  Albert  A., 

Jr. 
Buciak.  James  J. 
•Buck,  Arthur  B..  Jr. 
Buck.  John  M.,  n 
Buckley,  Francis  P. 
Buckley,  James  J. 
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Buckley,  Peter  P.         Callah^.  Thomas  D., 

Buelow,  Thomas  W.         m 

Buhler,  Caxl  P.  Callawfty,  WUllam  T.. 

Bulbarowskl.  John  P.      Jr.    { 

BuUard.  Johnle  P.,  Jr.  *CalIeii,  Darl  H.,  Jr. 

BuUlngton.  Edwin  H.  •Calll£n,  Christopher 

Bunch.  Samuel  T.  C.      I 

•Bunger.  Robert  H.       •CalUsi  WlUlam  A. 

Calvert.  Daniel  R. 

Calvert.  Richard  C.  M., 
ra   ! 

•Calvert,  Robert  E. 
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Bunyan,  Edgar  W 
Burch.  Othney  P 
BurchUl.  John  F 
Burdlck.  Gary  R. 


Burford.  Benjamin  W.Cameron,  Alan  G 


•Burford,  Ronald  E 
•Burger.  NeU  A. 
Surges.  Rufus  T.,  Jr. 
Burgess,  Jerry  J. 
•Burke.  Alan  B. 
•Burke,  Charles  R. 
•Burke.  Gary  L. 
Burke,  Kevin  J. 
•Burkhart,  Paul  T., 

Jr. 
•Burklo.  Donald  E. 
•Burkons.  Hugh  A. 
Burmaster.  Ross  A. 
Burnand,  Robert  W., 

Jr. 
Burnett.  Robert  S. 
Bumham.  Paul  L. 
Bumham,  WllUam  J. 
Burns.  Alvln  E. 
Burns.  Bradley  G. 
Burns,  Charles  E. 
Bums,  Joseph  E..  Jr. 
Burns.  Louis  D..  ni 
Burns,  Robert  L. 
•Burr.  Thomas  S. 
•Burrell.  Donald  O. 
•Burres,  George  E., 

Jr. 
'Burritt.  James  G. 
•Burrow,  James  B., 

Jr. 
Burrows,  John  S.,  in 
Burrows,  Peter  V. 
Burrus,  Gary  M. 
Burstein,  Robert  C. 
Burton,  Charles  G. 
Busboom,  Ronald  L. 
Bushard.  Joseph  W. 
Bussey,  Laurence  T. 
Bustard.  John  T. 
Butcher,  William  T. 
Butler,  David  A. 
•BuUer.  Edward  A. 
Butler.  James  L. 
•Butler,  John  H. 
•Butler.  Joseph  M. 
Butler,  Thomas  S.  K 
Butte.  David  E. 
Butts.  Gary  R. 
Buxton.  Edward  D. 
Buzzell,  Bruce  E. 
Byers,  BlUy  E. 
Byers,  John  A. 
Byrd,  Darren  E. 
•Byrne,  Robert  M. 
Byrnes,  Charles  P. 
Byrnes,  James  D. 
Byrnes,  John  B. 
Cabana,  Jean  R. 


Camp,  Don  L. 

•Camp,  Peter  W. 

•Camp,  Richard  A. 

•CampbeU.  Archibald 
G.      I 

Campbell.  Bruce  B. 

CampbHl.  Charles  E. 

CampbeU.  Douglas  T. 

Campbell.  David  C. 

Campben.  Edward  L. 

Campbell,  Guy  R.  jn 

Campbell,  Harry  M. 

CampbeU,  Jimmy  R. 

Campbell.  Richard  W. 

CampbeU,  Terry  L.  , 

Campbell.  WlUlam  K. 

Camplqae.  Frank  J. 

Canadajr.  Carlton  W. 

•Canat^,  Paul  A. 

CandelO,  John  E. 

Cangeiosi,  Joseph 

Canham,  Lester  P.,  Jr. 

•Cant wall,  Jerry  P. 

Capewell,  John,  Jr. 

•Caple.  Donald  J. 

Capone,  Louis  R..  Jr. 

•Caporlnci,  Joseph  A. 

•Cardea.  James  D. 

Carey,  Bdward  P. 

Carignan.  WUUam  R. 

•Carlln,  JohnT.,  Jr. 

Carlson,  .Allan  T. 

Carlson,  Charles  J. 

•Carlson,  Douglas  L. 

Carlson,  John  J. 

•Carlsot,  John  A. 

•Carlso^,  Paul  E. 
Carlson,  Ronald 
Carlson^  Roy  F. 
Carlton.  Lester  M..  Jr. 
Carmlcttael,  Larry  L. 
Carney.  Charles  H. 

•Carney,  James  A. 
Caron,  Ernest  J.  J. 

•Carpenter.  Allan  R. 
Carpenter, 

Christlopher  J. 
Carpenter.  Everett  L. 
Carpenter.  Robert  E. 
Carr.  Howard  E.,  Jr. 
Carr.  Janes  R. 
Carr.  Robert  C. 
•Carricoj,  James  E. 
CarroU.  ponald  W.,  Jr. 
Carroll.  0erald  R. 
CarroU,  James  E. 
Carroll,  ^nneth  R. 
Carroll.  Uslie  J.,  Jr. 
"Carroll  J  Terrence  O. 


Csbello,  Hermlnio,  Jr.  Carson.  David.  J. 


•Cablk,  Steven  R. 
Cacchlone,  David  A 
Cagle,  Thomas  G 
•CahUi,  Allen  L. 
Cain,  Joseph  J.,  Jr 
Calbert,  Jack  F. 
•Caldwell, 
E. 

CM<lwell.  Roberts 
Caldwell .  Robert  E 
Caldwell.  Ronald  A. 
CaldweU,  Stuart  N. 
Cjilhoun,  David  L. 
Calhoun,  WUllam  M 
0»J1.  Robert  N 
Callahan,  Michael  J. 
'Callahan,  Paul  L. 
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Grondzlk,  Thomas  W.   Hanson,  Harold  C 
Oronewold,  Clyde  A       ~ 


Oroes,  Omer,  8.,  Jr. 
Grotenhuis,  John  H 
•Grove,  Frank  H. 
Groves,  Robert  H. 


Hanson,  Jaryl  P. 
•Hanson,  Michael  K. 
•Hanzel,  Joseph  A.,  jr. 
•Harbour,   George   A., 

m 


•Orunwald.  Oerald  M.  Harcharlk,  John  A 
Orygo.  Edward  W.,  Jr.    •Hardekopf ,  Robert  A. 


'Grzymala,  Thomas  C 
Ouamierl,  Fred  R.,  Jr. 
•Ouehrlng,  Paul  N. 
•Ouerln,  Gerard  W. 
Ouhl,  John  A. 
Gulnn,  WUllam  A. 


•Hardy.  James  C.  C. 
•Hardy,  Richard  E. 
Hargreave,  David 
•Hargrett,  Oregor  9. 
•Harkln,  Thomai  R. 
Harley,  James  H. 


•'??w?9y^ 
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*Harlow,  Junea  H.  V. 
Harmon,  Andrew  J.,  Jr. 
Harmon,  Gary  D. 
Harmon,  Shirley  R.,  Jr 
Harmon,  Thomas  J. 
Harms,  John  H. 
•Harney,  Allen  D. 
Harper.  Billy  E. 
Harper,  Bruce  O. 
Harper.  Oscar  M.,  Jr. 
Harrel.  David  B. 
Harrell.  Henry  H. 
Harrington,  Thomas 
M. 
,  Harrington,  James  R. 
Harris,  Donald  L. 
Harris,  Prank  A. 
•Harris,  James  P. 
Harris,  Larry  C. 
•Harris,  Leigh 
Harris,  Marshall  P.,  Jr. 
Harris.  Philip  A. 
•Harris.  Robert  H. 
Harrison,  Allen  L. 
Harrison,  Charles  E. 
Harrison,  Charles  W. 
•Harrison,  Edward  J., 

Jr. 
Hart.  Bruce  B. 
Hart,  Harvey  H.,  Jr. 
Hart,  Larry  M. 
•Hart,  Patrick  V. 
•Hartleroad.  Bobby  L. 
•Hartman,  Charles  W., 

m 
Hartman,  Harvey  L. 
•Hartman,  Michael  A. 
•Hartman.  Robert  C. 
•Harvey,  Marvin  T.,  Jr. 
•Harvey,  Paul  R. 
Harvey,  Richard  L. 
•Harvey,  William  C. 
Harward,  Charles  L. 
Hasklns.  John  B. 
•Hasklns,  Toner  C, 

Jr. 
Haspel.  Peter  A. 
Hass.  Richard  P. 
•Hastings.  Richard  W. 
Hasty.  Richard  L. 
•Hatfleld.  Philip  N. 
•Hatfield.  Richard  E. 
Hathom.  Luther  Q. 
•Hatton,  Lester  W.,  Jr. 
•Hauck,  Frederick  H. 
Hauff.  Richard  A. 
•Haugen,  Ronald  O. 
Hause,  Rvisel  C. 
Haushalter.  William 

H. 
Haveman.  Jason  N. 
•Havey,  Brian  J. 
Hawkins.  Charles  L. 
Hawkins,  Homer,  Jr. 
•Hawley.  John  O. 
•Hayes,  Gilbert  F. 
•Hayes.  Richard  J. 
Hays,  Donald  E. 
•Hays,  George  B..  Jr. 
Hayward,  William  K. 
Haxelton,  John  A. 
Heare,  Charles  I.,  Jr. 
Heaalet.  Gary  A. 
Heath,  Julian  F. 
Heath.  WllUam  J. 
Heatbcock,  Amoa  D., 

Jr. 
Heatherly,  Sherman  L. 
Hebert.  Thomas  B. 
•Heck.  David  W. 
Hedrlch.  James  W. 
Hedrlck.  Jerry  W. 
Heemstra.  James  W. 
Heeter.  Nelson  M. 
•Heffeman,  Thomas  J. 
Beldenrelch,  Gene  B. 
HeU,  Harold  W. 
Hell,  James  H. 
HelUg,  John 
Heln,  Robert  N. 


Helns,  Roger  J. 

,  •Helntz,  Amo  E.,  Jr. 

Helntzelman,  Thomas 

G. 
Heinz.  Michael  K. 
•Helnzelman.  David  B. 
•Helblg.  Raymond  A. 
Helbron.  John  W. 
Helle.  Frederick  A. 
•Helms,  Arthur  R. 
Helpap.  John  F. 
•Helweg,  Arthur  W. 
•Hemphill,  Harold  S. 
Henderson.  Gerald  W. 
•Henderson,  Willie  B.. 

Jr. 
•Henderson,  Phillip  C. 
Henderson,  David  F. 
•Hendrick.  William  S. 
Hendriclu,  Herman 

M. 
Hendricks,  John  N. 
Henkel.  Ralph  H. 
•Henley,  Richardson 

L.,  Jr. 
Hennessey.  Henry  J. 
Hennessy.  Daniel  S. 
•Hennessy,  William 

J..  Jr. 
Hennlng.  Fred  L.,  Jr. 
Hennlng,  James  G. 
Henricks.  Dean  D. 
•Henry,  Russell  J. 
Hensen,  Hans  H. 
•Hensley,  Andrew  J., 

Jr. 
Hensz,  Donald  E. 
Herbers.  Donald  A. 
Herbert,  Alan  R. 
•Herbert,  Thomas  L. 
•Herbert,  William  G. 
•Herds,  George  F. 
•Herlng,  Frederic  S. 
•Herman,  Paul  O. 
Hermann,  Herbert  E. 
•Hermann,  Kermyn  J. 
Hermer,  Robert  W. 
Hermetz.  Robert  A. 
•Herring,  Arthur  E., 

Jr. 
Herring,  James  A. 
•Herrlott,  Jack  A. 
Herrlinger,  Albert  P. 
•Herrmann.  John  S. 
Herron,  David  E. 
Hertzberg.  Arthur  G. 
•Hertzteldt,  Daniel  R. 
Heslin,  Peter  L. 
Hess.  Donald  L. 
•Hess.  Norman  B. 
Hester.  Brabham  M. 
•Hewett.  Harvey  J..  Jr. 
•Hewitt,  John  F. 
•Hewitt,  Robert  E. 
•Hewlett,  Harold  E. 
Hey,  Donald  B. 
Heye.  Joseph  B. 
•Hlatt.  Dennis  R. 
Hibbeln,  Harold  K. 
•Hickam,  Aubrey  W., 

Jr. 
•Hickox.  Oscar  J.,  Jr. 
•Hicks,  Gerald  F. 
Hicks,  Lloyd  H. 
•Hicks.  Robert  L. 
•Hicks,  William  L. 
Hlers,  Donald  L. 
Hlete.  Kurt,  L. 
Higbee,  Andrew  S. 
Higglnbotham.  Harry 

E. 
Hlgglns.  Lawrence  P., 

Jr. 
Hlgglns,  Terrence  A. 
Hightower,  Clyde  C. 

m 
•Hllburn,  Thomas  B. 
HUdebrand.  William  T 
Hlldeman,  Robert  B. 
HUgera,  Ronald  O. 


HIU,  Alan  T. 
•HUl,  Andrew  J. 
Hill.  Hugh  B.,  Jr. 
Hill,  James  K. 
Hill,  Jerry  W. 
Hill.  Stanley  E. 
•Hill.  William  O. 
Hllstrom,  Peter  C. 
Hilton.  Wesley  W. 
Hlmelfarb,  Roy  A. 
Hlmmelheber,  Peter  A. 
Hlmstreet,  Thomas  R. 
Hindle.  Carl  E. 
Hines.  Henry  L.,  Jr. 
Hlng.  Dale  L. 
•Hlngsberger,  Andrew 

J..  Jr. 
•Hinkle,  John  C. 
Hlnton,  Curtis  A. 
Hinzman,  Robert  E. 
Hitch.  James  H. 
•Hitchborn,  James  B. 
•Hitchcock,  Thomas 

K. 
•Hoag,  David  W..  Jr. 
•Hoag,  Stephen  E. 
Hoar.  Joseph  W. 
•Hoard,  Mahlon  J. 
•Hobbs,  Lawrence  F., 

Jr. 
Hobbs.  WUliam  B. 
•Hobson,  Kenneth  C. 
Hobson,  Wendell  L. 
•Hockey,  Edmund  R. 
Hodson.  Robert  G. 
•Hoffman,  David  W. 
•Hoffman.  William  S. 
•Hoffman.  William  G. 
Hoffmann.  Joseph  L. 
Hogan,  Augustine  L., 

m 

•Hogg,  George  W. 
Holcomb.  Billy  J. 
•Holland.  Howell  W. 
Holland,  Jerry  O. 
•Holland.  Samuel  T. 
Holland.  William  M. 
•Holllngsworth, 

William  L. 
•HollUter,  WlUlam  C. 
Holloran,  Thomas  J. 
Hollow,  Francis  E.       . 
HoUoway,  Robert  L. 
Holmes,  David  L. 
Holmes,  Milbum  J. 
•Holt,  Philip  N. 
Holt,  Robert  B. 
Holthaiis.  Kenneth  R. 
•Hoi ton,  Wilbur  E. 
Holubec,  Ray  A. 
•Homer.  James  J. 
Honey,  John  A. 
Hooper,  Charles  N. 
Hooper,  Harold  D. 
Hoover.  William  N. 
Hopkins.  Leonard  E. 
Hopps,  Gary  D. 
Horanglc,  Basil  R. 
Horn,  Adrian  G. 
Horner,  Donald  W. 
Homer,  Tom  J. 
Horning,  Edward  D. 
Horoschak,  Theodore, 

Jr. 
•Horst,  Carl  H. 
Horton,  BllUe  J. 
•Horton,  Charles  O. 
Horton,  Jerry  D. 
•Horton,  Leslie  E. 
•Horvath,  Frank  J. 
Hoshko.  John.  Jr. 
Hotz,  Robert  W. 
Houchin,  Larry  K. 
Hough,  Coles  T. 
Houk,  Thomas  L.,  Jr. 
Houmlel,  Frank  R. 
Houston,  John  R,  Jr. 
Howard.  Homer  L.,  Jr. 
Howard.  Thomas  F. 
Howarth,  John  N. 


•Howarth.  Paul  E. 
Howe,  George  A. 
•Howell.  James  D. 
Howell.  James  E. 
•Howell.  Robert  L. 
Howes,  Wayne  F. 
Howie,  Robert  J. 
HowBon,  Richard  J. 
Hoy,  John  W. 
Hoyer.  George  F.,  Jr. 
Hoyle,  Earl  D. 
Hoyle,  Jonathan  B., 

Jr. 
Hoyt.  Richard  A. 
•Hronek,  William  R. 
Hubbs.  David  A. 
Ruber,  Mark  C. 
•Huchthausen,  Peter 

A. 
Huck.  Uoyd  A. 
Hudlburgh,  Charles 

W. 
•Hudson,  Leroy  G.,  Jr. 
Hull,  Clifford  R. 
Huff,  George  S. 
Huff,  Stanley  R. 
Huffman,  Harold  D., 

Jr. 
Hughbanks,  James  B. 
•Hughes.  Carl  D. 
Hughes.  David  E. 
•Hughes.  Paust  F.,  Jr. 
•Hughes,  Prank  W. 
Hughes,  Fred  T. 
Hughes,  Gerald  W. 
Hughes,  Herman  W. 
Hughes.  James  W. 
•Hughes.  James 
Hughes.  John  W.,  Jr. 
•Hughes,  Kirk  A. 
•Hughes.  Michael  B. 
Hughes,  Richard  F. 
Hughes.  Robert  S. 
•Hughes,  William  A. 
Huizenga,  Delbert  O. 
•Ruling,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Hull.  Jack  E. 
Hull.  Kent  S. 
Hulse,  William  T. 
•Hult,  Robert  A. 
Hultz,  Glenford  B. 
Humbert,  John  P. 
Humm,  William  R. 
Humphrey,  David  D. 
Humphreys.  John  R., 

in 

Humphries,  Joseph  R. 

Hunsucker,  Royce  H., 
Jr. 

Hunt,  Delghton  A. 

Hunt,  Donald  B. 

Hunt,  John  P. 

Hunt,  MerriU  R. 

Hunt,  Nell  L. 

•Hunt.  PaxU  D..  Jr. 

•Hunt,  Paul  D. 

•Hunter,  John  R. 

Hunter.  Samuel  W. 

•Huntington,  Solo- 
mon P. 

Hupp,  Arnold  J. 

Hupton.  James  R. 

•Hurd,  Michael  F. 

•Hurley.  Robert  F.,  Jr. 

•Hursh,  Learmel 

Hurst,  Cecil  R.,  Jr. 

•Hurst,  Paul  D. 

HurvltB.  Sheldon  P. 

Husband,  Thomas  S. 

•Hutcherson,  Robert 
E. 

Hutchinson,  Fred  A. 

•Hutchinson,  Jack  Q. 

•Hutchinson,  David  V. 

Hutchinson,  David  E. 

Hutchinson,  Kent  E. 

Hutchinson,  Glyn  A. 

•Huth,  Donald  W. 

Button,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 

Button,  Terrence 


•Hyde,  Albert  R. 
Hyde.  Max  T. 
•Hyland,  John  J.,  m 
Hylbak,  Martin  C. 
•Hymel.  Philip  J. 
lavarone.  Dennis  M. 
Idleberg.  Norman 
Igleheart,  Robert  V. 
Imbrle,  Frank  D. 
Ingold,  David  L. 
•Ingram,  Alan  P. 
•Ingram.  Charles  R. 
•Ingram,  Isom  I. 
•Ingram,  Kenneth  K. 
Ingram,  Rodney  R. 
•Inskeep.  George  W. 
•lobst.  Paul  H..  Jr. 
Irving,  George  H.,  Jr. 
Irwin.  Thomas  C. 
Isaacson,  Dennis  L. 
•Ise.  William  H. 
Ishlguro,  Guy  A. 
Ishikawa,  Donald  H. 
Ison,  William  B.,  Jr. 
•Ivanoff,  George  R. 
•Jacanln,  John  A. 
•Jackie,  Rudolph  E. 
Jacklln.  Doyle  W. 
Jackson,  Arthur  F. 
Jackson,  Douglas  A. 
Jackson,  Edward  L. 
•Jackson,  Grady  L. 
Jackson,  Hartley  E., 

Ill 
•Jackson,  James  B. 
Jackson,  Jerry  L. 
•Jackson,  Jon  H. 
•Jackson,  Lesley  J. 
Jackson,  Robert  J. 
Jackson,  Thomas  P., 

in 

Jackson,  Virgil  P.,  Jr. 
•Jacob.  Daniel  J. 
Jacobs,  Albert  B. 
Jacobs,  Ralph  E. 
Jacobsen,  John  R. 
Jacotwen.  Richard  S. 
Jaeger,  Lowell  E. 
Jager.  Pred  G. 
James,  Carl  E. 
•James,  Charles  L. 
James,  David,  m 
James,  Pranklln  W. 
James.  Ralph  E.,  Jr. 
James,  William  E. 
•Jamleson,  Jerry  O. 
Jamison,  James  L. 
Jampoler,  Andrew  C. 

A. 
Jancuskl,  John 
Jandt,  Donald  E. 
Janek,  George  A. 
Janes.  Frank  O.,  m 
Janicke.  Paul  M. 
Janke.  David  C. 

•  Jankowsky,  Alex- 

andre 
Janney,  John  W. 
JaroBZ,  Thomas  J. 
Jarvls,  Gary  T. 
Jay,  John  C. 
Jeddeloh,  Horst 

•  Jeffers,  Paul  R. 
Jellnek,  James  C. 
•Jenkins,  JonM. 
Jenkins,  John  P. 
Jenkins,  Kenneth  R. 
Jenkins.  Larry  O. 
Jenkins,  Richard  B. 
Jenkins,  Robert  B. 
•Jenkins,  Tim  M. 
Jenks,  David  M. 
Jenks,  Jack  N. 
Jenks.  Thomas  L. 
Jetmlngs.  Roger  L. 
Jensen,  Don  R. 
Jensen,  Jack  J. 
Jensen,  Jay  L. 
Jensen,  Nils  B. 
Jensen,  Richard  A. 


•Jensen.  Robert  W. 
Jensen.  Roger  0. 

•  Jerger,  Allan  D. 
Jessberger,  WilUam  A 
Jessel.  David  O. 
Jessell.  Charles  T..  Jr. 
Jessen,  Robert  F..  Jr. 
•Jetton.  James  R.,  Jr. 
Jewell.  Robert  M. 

•  Jlannas,  John  8.  E. 
JiUson,  William  K. 
Johansen.  Robert  A. 
Johanson.  John  H. 
•John.  Joseph  R. 
Johns,  Ernest  H. 
Johnsen,  Bruce  R. 
Johnsen,  William  A. 
Johnson.  Alan  J. 
•Johnson.  Arnold  O. 
Johnson,  Bjame  E. 
•Johnson.  Bradley 
Johnson.  Bruce  M. 
•Johnson.  David  K. 
Johnson,  Don  B. 
•Johnson.  Bdwln  R 
Johnson.  Ernest  W., 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Hilton  B. 
Johnson,  James  A. 
Johnson,  Jerry  A. 
Johnson,  John  R. 
•Johnson,  John  L. 
•Johnson,  John  P.  A. 
•Johnson,  John  D. 
•Johnson,  Kenneth 

M. 
•Johnson,  Kenneth 

H. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  P. 
Johnson,  Leonard  P. 
Johnson,  Mack,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Marvin  P. 
Johnson,  Melvln  E. 
Johnson,  Michael  A. 
Johnson,  Neil  H. 
Johnson,  Paul  W. 
•Johnson.  Philip  H. 
•Johnson,  Raymond 
•Johnson,  Richard 

Louis 
Johnson,  Richard  A. 
Johnson.  Richard 

Leroy 
•Johnson.  Rolland  D. 
Johnson.  Robert  C. 
Johnson,  Rodney  E. 
Johnson,  Robert  W. 
•Johnson,  Robert  O. 
Johnson,  Robert  A. 
Johnson,  Ronald  W. 
•Johnson,  Terry  L. 
Johnson,  Torrey  M. 
Johnson.  Wayne  H. 
Johnson,  William  L. 
•Johnston,  George  R. 
•Johnston,  James  B. 
Johnston,  John  E. 
Johnston,  Joseph  E. 
•Johnston,  Robert  S. 
•Johnston,  Thomas  F. 
Johnston,  Thomas  L., 

Jr. 
•Johnstone,  Richard 

O. 
•Johnstone.  Robert  U. 

Jr. 
John  wick.  Robert  h. 
Jolluck.  Lawrence  U. 
Jones,  Brian  O. 
Jones,  David  E. 
•Jones,  David  P. 
•Jones,  James  L. 
Jones,  Jerry  R. 
Jones.  Kenneth  E. 
Jones,  Leon  M. 
Jbnea,  Louis  E. 
•Jones,  Ord 
•Jones.  Richard 

AUan 
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Jones,  Richard 

Alden 
•Jones,  Robert  D. 
•Jones.  Robert  E. 
•Jones,  Thomas  L. 
Jones.  William  P. 
•Jones.  William  D. 
Jones,  William  H..  Jr. 
Jones,  Wlnslow  D. 
•J<Vlln,  James  E.,  Jr. 
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•Kel^eif,  John  A. 
•Kelleher.  John  M. 
•Keller,  Douglas  G. 
•Keller.  PbuI  P. 
Keller.  Rt^pnond  D. 
Keller.  Warren  R. 
Kellermaat  John  P. 
Kelley,  George  J. 
Kelley,  Kenneth  W. 
•Kelley,  Richard  A. 


Jordan,  Hubert  P.,  Jr.  Kelley.  William  E. 


•Jordan.  James  F. 
•Jordan.  Wlilismi  M. 
Jordan.  William  P. 
Joaeph.  John  B. 
•Journey,  Robert  J. 
Joy,  Thomas  P. 
•Judge.  Charles  V.,  n 
Juerllng.  James  R. 
Jumper,  Ralph  D.,  Jr. 
Jung.  Dean  H. 
Jurecka.  Edwin  K. 
Justesen,  Norman  S., 

Jr. 
Justls.  Edward  T.,  Jr. 
Ksdlck,  Nicholas  K. 
Kshle,  Richard  A. 
Kalier,  David  O. 
Kalier,  John  C. 
Kalserlan.  Harry  Jr. 
Ealn.  AlbCrt  L. 
EallDoskl.  Edward  P. 


•Kellogg.  Joseph  H. 
Kelly,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Kelly,  David  J. 
Kelly.  Jack  M. 
Kelly,  James  N.,  Jr. 
Kelly,  James  E. 
•Kelly^JohnP. 
Kelly.  Mcnte  W. 
Kelly.  Paul  O. 
Kelly.  Rldhard  T„  Jf. 
Kelz,  Ivaa  D.      *  '~ 
•Kemp,  Edward  E. 
•Kemp.  Roger  W.,  Jr. 
Kenan,  Richard  M. 
Kendlg,  Lane  H. 
Kendrigan.  James  R. 
Kennedy,  Edgar  V. 
•Kennedy,  John  R. 
•Kennedy,  John  C. 
Kennedy.  John  J. 
Kennedy,  John  R. 


Kallemeler,  Richard  L.  'Kennecty.  Robert  S 
•Kalleresr Michael  P.     Kennedy,  Terry  P. 
•Kallus.  Ernest  R.         Kennedy.   WUllam 
•Kammej^elner,  Roger     ji-_       ' 


J.. 


N. 

Kamp,  Oeorge  E. 
'Kane,  Charles  R. 
Kane.  David  C. 
•Kane,  John  C. 
•Kane.  Michael  L. 
Kanninen.  Michael  L. 
Kantor,  William  P. 
Kaplan,  John  C. 


•Kenneliy,  Robert  J., 
Jr.    . 

Kenn^,  IJaniel  E. 
Kenney,  Patrick  C. 
Kenney,  Thomas  A. 
•Kenny.  James  H. 
•Kenny,  John  J.,  Jr. 
•Kerachtky,  Harvey  S. 
Kerans,  Douglas  E. 


Kapp,  William  K.,  Jr-Kerbaugh,  John  T 


Kapusta.  Edward  P. 
•Karatklewlcz,  Joseph 

M. 
Karch,  Paul  R. 
Earns.  Norman  M.,  Jr. 
Earns,  Terry  G. 
Karp,  Leonard 
Karpers,  Paul  A. 
•Kaadorf.  Clifford  P. 
Kaser,  Walter  E. 
KaSMn,  Henry  C. 
Katablan,  Paul  G. 
•Kathan.  Robert  H. 
Kauffman,  Daniel  G. 
Kaul,  Craig  B. 
Kaupas.  Thomas  R. 
•Kay,  Norman  B. 
Kay.  Robert  E. 
Kayle,  Paul  W. 
Kaylor.  Raymond  J. 
Kaya,  John  M. 
*«»«.  WUllam  W. 
•Keadle.  Alvln  O. 
Keane.  John  T. 
Keating.  Roger  M. 
Keber.  Peter  Jr. 
•Keck.  Alvln  D. 
See.  Kenneth  R. 
Keefer.  James  P. 
Keegan,  WUllam  E., 

m 

Keeling.  Robert  A. 
•Keenan,  Thomas  D. 
•Keener.  William  I>. 
Keesling.  Ralph  E. 
•Keffer.  David  P.,  Jr. 
•Kehl.  Stephen  L. 
Kehoe.  John  P. 
•Kehrll.  Lynn  C. 
Kelm.  Edward  P 
Kelskl.  Uurle  P. 
Keith,  John  T. 
'Keith.  Robert  S. 

Kelthley.  Charles  L., 

Jr. 


Kerns,  Kenneth  H. 
•Kerr,  Prank  L. 
Kerr,  Jerry  P. 
Kersey,  Paul  C. 
Kerwick.  Richard  P. 
Kesel,  PWlip  C. 
Kesler,  Kenneth  L. 
•Kester.  Patrick  J. 
•Kesterson,  Joseph  A. 
•Ketner,  Barry  R. 
Keul,  Robert  P. 
Keyser,  Carey  S. 
Backer,  Charles  K. 
•Kldd,  George  N. 
•Klely,  Richard  K. 
Kientz,  Albert  C,  Jr. 
Klerland,  Peter  L. 
Klerzkowski,  John  P. 
•Kless,  Dean  W. 
•Klhlstrand.  Dennis  E. 
KUby,  Kent  T. 
•Kile,  Thomas  J. 
•KUgore,  Michael  W. 
KUllngsworth,    Ernest 

C,  Jr. 
KUpatridk,  John  M. 
Kimball,  Darren  H. 
•Kimble,  Kenneth  K. 
•Kime,  Siteve  P. 
•Klndleyi.  WUliam  R. 
•King.  Charles  J. 
•King.  Donald  M. 
King,  Edward  L. 
King.  Francis  E. 
King,  John  Barry 
King.  John  W. 
•King,  John  Sever 
King,  Wii^am  H.,  Jr. 
King.  WllHam  E..  Jr. 
•Kinger.Uoseph  M. 
Kingsbu*^,  WiUlam  W. 
Kingston,  Peter 
•Kinnard,  James  L. 
Klnne.  Wljllam  B. 


Kinney,  Raymond 

T..  Jr. 
Klnsella,  Robert  J. 
Klnsey,  David  L. 
Kinsley,  Arthur  M. 
•Kinsley,  Dudley  J. 
Klnzel,  Dale  A. 
Klraly,  Joseph  S. 
Klrby,  Kenneth  N. 
Klrby,  William  D. 
Kirk,  Ronald  H. 
Kirk,  WllUam  A..  Jr. 
•Kirkland,  E>avld  O. 
•Kirkland 
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Kirkland,  Kenneth  W. 
Kir kpa trick.  Paul 
Klrpatrick,  James  H. 
Kirscher,  John  V. 
•Klrvan,    WUllam 
Jr. 


•Kramer,  Robert  L. 
Kranda,  William  H. 
Kraus,  WUliam  L. 
Krause,  Dean  R. 
Krause,  John  P.,  Jr. 
•Krause,  Lawrence  C. 
Kreiser,  Alfred  J. 
Kreltzburg,  John  W. 
Kresge,  James  J. 
•Kreutzmann,      Ken- 
neth P. 
•Krleger,  Thomas  A. 
Krier,  Dennis  C. 
Herbert  0.,Kroeger,  Kurt 

•  Krommenhoek, 

Jeffrey  M. 
Krueger,  Dan  W. 
Kruger,  Gary  L. 
Kruger,  Richard  W. 
B.,Krupinskl,  Kenneth  C. 
Krupp,  Marvin  M. 


Kiser,  Roy  E.  Kruse,  John  L. 

Kish,  William  J.  Kryger,  Eugene  A. 

•Klsiel ,  Roger  W.  Kubik  Robert  W. 

Kisleleskl,  Kenneth  B.  Kuchem,  Francis  R. 


Kislack,  Arthur 
Kiss,  Joseph  T. 
•KUsick,  Ralph  L. 
Klstler,  Robert  L. 
Kitchen,  George  A. 
KitteU,  John  P. 
Klvlmakl,  Larry  J. 
Kjos,  Wendell  A. 
Kleiber,  Kenneth  D. 
Klein,  Thomas  B.,  Jr. 
Klemmer,  Robert  C. 
•Kleyn,  Frederick  O., 
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•Kllnger,  Robert  L. 


Kuehl.  James  R. 
Kuehnel,  Charles  O. 
Kuhlke,  WUllam,  HI 
•Kuhn,  Frank  R. 
Kujawa,  Anthony  J. 
Kulas,  Alan  M. 
Kulpe,  David  A. 
Kimdzala,  Stephen  P. 

Jr. 
Kunkel,  Gregory  J. 
Kunold,  Robert 
•Kunsky.  David  A. 
•Kuntz,  Robert  P. 
Kxirath,  Franz  H. 


•Klintworth,  PhUip  O.  Kuroski,  Richard  L. 
•Kllppert,  Richard  B,  Kurtz,  Howard  8.  W. 


Jr. 

Kluck,  Marvin  D. 
Kludt,  Carl  J. 
Kluegel,  Kenneth  J. 
Klug,  Jack  G. 
•Klukas.  Herbert  A. 
•Knapp,  WlUlam  B. 
Knaub,  Thomas  J. 


•Kushlns,  Allan  M. 
Kutz,  Charles  J. 
Kuybus,  George  W. 
Kti2mlch,  David  L. 
Labadie,  Mark  E. 
•Labatt,  Walter  B. 
Laberteaux,  Jerome  N. 
•Labyak,  Peter  S. 


Knickerbocker,  Ronald  Lacey.  Jack  W. 
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Knight,  Gordon  E. 
•Knight,  WUUam  E. 
Knight,  Wlndall  R. 
•Knochel,  Charles  A. 
Knosky,  Michael  J.,  Jr. 
•Knoetman,  Paul  B. 
•Knowles,  John  T. 
Knowlton,  William  R. 
•Knubel,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Knudsen,  Richard  W. 
•Kobar,  Michael  L. 
Kobor,  David  J. 
Koch,  Dean  B. 
Koch,  Edward  P. 
Koch,  Eugene  B.,  Jr. 
Koch,  Frank  C. 
•Koch,  Robert  W. 
Kocher,  Bomer  L. 
Kochert,  Gary  L. 


Lacey,  James  M. 
Lacey,  John  W. 
Lackey,  John  E. 
Lacock,  Larry  H. 
Ladhams;  Alan  Q. 
Lafontalne,  Peter  P. 
•Larandeur,  Larry  B. 
•Laidlaw,  Charles  E. 
•Lalne.  Lawrence  L. 
Laird,  Ralph  T..  Jr. 
•Laity,  Walter  W. 
Lake.  Larry  J. 
•Lally,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
LamantiajtCharles 
•Lamasterb,  Edward  R. 
Lamb,  John  P. 
Lambert,  David  A. 
Lambert,  Robert  E. 
Lambrecht,  Marvin  W. 
Lambrlght,  John  J. 


Koconls,  Emmanuel  B  lamm,  WilUam  P 
•Koeber,  Charles  J.  Landers,  Thomas  A. 
Koehler,  Ernest  G.  •Lamoureaux,  Fred- 
•  Koenig ,  Rodney  C .  erlck  H . 

Koenning.  Kenneth  K.  •Lamoureux.  George  J 


•Kobankle,  Robert 
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Kohler,  Charles  L. 
•Kohler,  Robert  W. 
Kohn,  August 
Kolar,  Michael  J. 
Konheim,  Jon  M.,  L 
Koops,  John  B. 
•Kopanski.  John  W 
Korb,  Lawrence  J. 


r^anckrlet,  Richard  D. 
Land,  Clinton  D. 
•Landeck,  Albert  W. 
Landkamer,  Robert  L. 
Landroth.  Dale  M. 
•Lane.  James  B. 
Lane.  Richard  S. 
Lang,  Donald  H. 
Lang.  Francis  X..  Jr. 
Lange,  Robert  O. 


Korhonen.  Kenneth  R.  Langley,  Bobby  D, 


Koshay,  Joseph  C. 
•Koss.  Russell  8. 
•Kotchka.  Jerry  A. 
Kozlowskl,  NeU  L. 
•Krsuner,  Lawrence  J. 


Lanman.  Henry  A.,  m 
•Lantow.  Michael  R. 
Lantzer.  Lawrence  A. 
Lanzen.  William  D. 
•Laplante,  John  B. 


•larlsch,  Erich  W..  Jr. 
*Ijarkln,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
•Larocque,  David  F. 
•Larsen,  Calvin  L. 
•Larsen,  Jerome  E. 
Larsen,  RusseU  E. 
Larson,  Victor  R.,  Jr. 
•Lasiter,  El  vie  D. 
Laskay,  Norman  P. 
•Lastalti.  Ronald  S. 
•Latham,  Peter  R. 
Latbouse.  WUllam  A. 
Latourette,  Robert  J. 
Latta,  Donald  A. 
•Lattlmer,  Oeorge  W. 
Lauer,  John  N. 
Laumeyer,  Richard  B. 
Laux,  Jerome  J. 
lAvender,  jOeorge  W. 
Lavln,  John  M. 
Lawler,  John  C. 
Lawler,  PhUip  W. 
Lawlor,  Andrew  J. 
Lawrence,  Robert  W. 
•Laws,  Richard  L. 
Laws,  William  J. 
Lawson,  Archie  B. 
•Lawson,  Urble  A. 
•Lawton,  Roy  E. 
Leahy,  Prank  E.,  Jr. 
Leasxire,  John  O. 
•Leatherman,  John  B. 

Jr. 
Leatherman,  Jerry  N. 
Leavltt,  Martin  J. 
LeblanC'QlynR. 
•Leboeuf  ^Love^le  A., 

Jr. 
Lecates,  WlUlam  B. 
Lecrone,  Wayne  B., 

Jr. 
Lecroy,  Floyd  O. 
Lederman,  Arthur  L. 
Ledoux,  Lawrence  J. 
•Lee.  Charles  R. 
Lee,  James  R. 
•Lee,  Joe  R. 
•Lee,  Kenneth  8. 
•Lee,  Richard  N. 
Lee,  Roger  J. 
Lee,  Warner  P. 
Leeds,  Ronald  P.  E. 
Lefcort,  Richard  B. 
Leffew,  Floyd  B. 
Lefsky,  Lawrence  B. 
Legard,  Edwin  N.,  Jr. 
Legge.  John  P. 
•Legrande,  Lawrence 

C. 
•Lehman,  Barry 
Lehnus,  Ronald  K. 
LeighUey,  Albert  L., 
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Lelper,  Anderson  8. 
Lemasters,  Max  E. 
Lemieux.  Roger  L. 
Lemmert,  Robert  W. 
Lemoine,  Charles  A. 
Lemon,  Wendell  E. 
Lemons,  Doyle  R. 
Lenartz,  Robert  P. 
•Lencses,  David  B. 
Leniart,  Joseph  J., 

Jr. 
Lenze,  Lavern  J.,  Jr. 
•Leonard.  Edwin  W. 
Leonard.  John  A. 
•Leone,  Anthony  D. 
•Lepak,  Ronald  R. 
Lesh,  Vincent  E. 
Lester,  Edwin  T. 
Leto,  David  D. 
•Letourneau,  Charles 

E. 
•Letteney,  Lawrence 

K. 
Lev,  Samuel  R. 
•Levangle,  James  C. 
•Levasseur,  CamlUe 
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•Leventis,  Alexander 

A. 
•Levi,  Oeorge  E. 
•Levlngs,  WUUam 

B.,in 
Levlngston,  Clarence 

W.,  Jr. 
Levlnson.  Richard  B. 
Lewis,  Carl  B. 
•Lewis,  Ernest  L. 
•Lewis,  Frederick  L. 
•Levris,  John  B. 
•Lewis,  Oscar  Y.,  Jr. 
•Lewis.  Robert  J. 
•Lewis,  Robert  P. 
•Lewis,  Stanley  T. 
•Lewis,  Thomas  A. 
Lewis,  Weldon  M.,  Jr. 
•LhmiUer,  Robert  L. 
•Llacopoulos, 

Van  peter 
Llbbey,  Robert  B. 
Llbby.  Lawrence  L. 
•Licalsi,  Anthony  L. 
Licker,  Stephen  S. 
•Liddicoat,  Joseph  C. 
•Lleb.  Edward  J. 
•Lleblein,  WUllam  B. 
Llerman,  John  S. 
•Lies,  Nlel  E. 
•Life,  Richard  A. 
•Light,  Henry  D. 
LlmongeUl,  Joseph  L. 
•Llmstrom,  Kenneth 

R. 
Llnd,  Carl  V.,  Jr. 
Llnd,  David  L. 
Llndeman,  Jon  B. 
Llndenauer,  Richard 

M. 
Llnder,  Jesse  L. 
Llndgren,  Edward  R. 
•Lindsay,  James  H., 

Jr. 
Lindsay,  John  R. 
Llndsey,  John  B. 
•Llngan,  Benry  B., 
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•Lingley,  Gordon  8. 
Lingo,  Norman  E. 
Linn,  Charles  A. 
Linn,  Richard  W. 
Llnqulst,  Barry  L. 
Linquist,  John  E. 
Linzy,  Walter  A. 
Llpman.  Billiard  L. 
Lippincott,  Richard  J. 
Lipscomb,  Calvin  O. 
Lish,  George  I. 
•Lison,  Stephen  A. 
Liston,  Thomas  M. 
•Little,  Edwards  S. 
Little,  Harvey  E. 
•Littleton,  Martin  W, 
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•Llvendale,  Oeorge  W. 
•Llvemoia,  Omer  A., 

Jr. 
Livesey,  James  E. 
•Livingston,  William 

C. 
Llewellyn.  James  D. 
Lloyd,  Douglas  8. 
Lloyd,  James  W. 
Uoyd.  Michael  D. 
Lloyd.  Robert,  Jr. 
Lobb.  Frank  H. 
•Locher,  Oliver  O. 
Lockard,  Philip  K. 
Lockard.  Robert  E. 
Locke,  John  E. 
Lockett.  Carl  F. 
•Lockhart.  Bo  ward 
•Lockhart,  Theodore 

C. 
Lockwood,  Robert  N. 
•Lockwood,  Stuart  M. 
Loconte,  Manllo  A. 
Loconte,  Salvatore  J. 
•Lodge,  Charles  D. 
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•Lodge.  Raymond  P. 
tiOgan,  Royal  H.,  Jr. 
Logle,  John  H. 
Lobman.  Ricbard  D. 
•Lojko,  Boley  A. 
•Lombard,  Dom  R. 
•Lombardo,  Stepben 

W. 
Long,  Barry 
Long,  WUUam  E. 
Longanecker.  Oary  E. 
•Longfellow,  Dennia 

R. 
•Lonnon.  Lawrence 

W. 
Lonadale,  Paul  T. 
LoomU,  Charles  A. 
Loomls,  Edwin  C. 
Lopez,  Teodoro  O. 
Lorenc,  Rlcbard  M. 
•Lorenzen,  My  Ian  W. 
Lorenzen,  Pbllllp  H., 

Jr. 
•Lorlno,  WlUlam  J. 
Losen,  Frederick  C. 
Losey',  Stepben 
•Loeoya,  RodoUo 
Lo\rldge.  Jamei  K. 
•liOtt.  Lawrence  £. 
•Lou,  Robert 
Love,  Everette  K.,  Jr. 
Love,  Joe  B. 
Love,  Jobn  C. 
Lovett,  James  E. 
Lowe,  Robert  W. 
Lowman,  Richard  W. 
Lucas,  Donald  M. 
•Lucas,  James  D.,  Jr. 
•Lucey,  Jobn  P. 
Luetschwager,  WU- 

bert  L. 
Luffman.  James  M. 
LuXt,  Jobn  O. 
Luke,  John  D. 
•Luker,  Rlcbard  A. 
Lundgaard,  Stanley 

H. 
Lundqulst,  Dallas  K. 
•Lundquist,  Donald 

O. 
•Lunneberg,  Tbomaa 

A. 
Lunsford,  Edwin  O., 

Jr. 
Lusbbaugh,  Larry  C. 
Lute,  Ronald  K. 
Lutes,  James  E. 
LutB.  Gilbert  M. 
•Lutz,  MarkE. 
Lyde.  John  H..  Jr. 
Lyle,  Robert  W. 
Lynch,  Anthony  J. 
•Lynch,  Charles  W. 
•Lynch.  Daniel  W. 
Lynch,  Ployce  M. 
•Lynch.  James  R. 
•Lynch.  Michael  O. 
Lynch,  Philip  N. 
Lynch,  Robert  L. 
•Lynch,  Tliomas 

John 
Lynch,  TUnotby 

Joseph 
Lyne.  Daniel  J. 
Lynn,  David  L. 
Lyon,  Barbee  B. 
•Lytle.  Vincent  A. 
Mabery.  Lexter  R.,  Jr. 
Mablii.  Harold  C. 
•MacDonald,  William 

R. 
MacDonald,  Michael 

J.  in 
•MacDotigmll,  Donald 

O. 
MacParlane.  David  M. 
•MacOregor.  John  A. 
Maclnnls,  Nell  Jr. 
•Maclsaac,  Peter  C. 
•Mackay,  John  O.,  Jr. 
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Mackey,  Austin  O. 
Mackln,  OUbert  H. 
•MacKinnon,  Ranald 

R. 
Macomber,  David  B. 
Macomber,  John  A. 
Madden,  Don  R. 
•Madden,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 
Madden,  Walter  W. 
Maddocks.  Ronald  J. 
•Maddox,  George  N. 
Maderos,  Jules  J. 
•Madison,  Russell  L. 
•Madonla,  Vincent 
Maebl,  Carl  E. 
Maffett,  Sidney  O.,  Sr. 
Magana,  David 
MaOee,  John  J. 
Magnuson,  Robert  E. 
Magoon,  Stephen  T. 
•Magretta,  WUllam  R. 
•Magruder,  Peyton  M., 

Jr. 
Magulre,  John-M. 
Magurn,  Jobn  T. 
•Mabannab,  Stepben 

L. 
Maber,  Daniel  E. 
Maber,  Thomas  W. 
•Mabeu,  John  0. 
Mable,  Jack  D.,  Jr. 
Mahon.  Roy  O.,  Jr. 
Mahoney,  James  A. 
Mahoney,  Thomas  R. 
Maiden,  Michael  S. 
•Malellaro.  Edward  A. 
Maler,  Richard  D. 
Main,  Delwyn  L. 
•Majeskl,  Robert  A. 
Major,  Watson  H. 
Makowskl.  Eugene  R. 
•Malave,  Pedro  M. 
Malay.  Steve  Jr. 
Maldonado,  Jeanplerre 

A. 
Malec,  Vernon  M. 
Maley.  James  M. 
•Maley,  Michael  D. 
•Mallen.  Frank  H. 
Mallery,  John  A. 
Malley,  William  J. 
Malloy,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
MaUoy.  Jobn  F. 
Malloy,  WUllam  J. 
•Malone,  Robert  N. 
•Malott,  James  8. 
Man,  Robert  M.,  Jr. 
Manderfleld,  Leonard 

L. 
•Maness,  Anthony  R. 
Manglne,  Ronald  T. 
•Mangold,  Joseph  H. 
•Manlcke.  Harold  V. 
•Manker,  Myron  W. 
Manly,  Lawrence  G. 
•Mann.  Edward  B.,  Jr. 
Mann,  James  T. 
Manning,  Dennis  B. 
Manning,  Gary  C. 
Manning.  John  C. 
Manno.  Frank  R. 
•Manno.  Samuel  F. 
•Mansell.  Philip  L. 
•MansHeld.  Rlcbard  H. 
Manson,  Allen  L. 
Manta,  Vincent  J. 
•Mantel.  Thomas  J. 
Mapes.  Richard  P. 
•Marano,  Augustine  C. 
Marcalus,  Frederick  C. 
•March,  Randan  A. 
Marcy.  Freeman  B. 
MargoUs.  Ja>'ward  H. 
•Margoslan,  Paul  M. 
•Marlk.  Rudolph  F. 
Marking.  Ronald  A. 
Markley,  James  H. 
Markwood.  Richard  A 
•Marrlcal,  Anthony  B. 
•Marron,  Ronald  H. 
•Maraden.  Lm  J. 


•Marsh,  Alan  G. 
Marshall,  Bruce  C. 
•Marshall.  Frank 

G..  ni 
Marshall,  Jerry  T. 
•Marshall,  James  A. 
Marshall,  James  F. 
Marshall,  Jobn  J. 
Marshall,  William  C 


McAulay.  David  L. 
McBee,  Jobn  O.,  n 
McBrlde,    Charles    D.. 

Jr. 
McBrlde,  Kenneth  B. 
•McBrlde,  Michael  A. 
McBrlde.  Robert  K. 
•McCahan,  George  V. 
McCallum,  James  A. 
Marthens,  John  P.,  in  McCallum,  Paul  K. 

•McCammon,  Peter  L. 
•McCarthy,  David  J. 
•McCarthy,  Jack  R. 
•McCarthy,     John    J., 
,     Jr. 

McCarthy,  Jobn  O. 
McCarthy,  Michael  F. 
•McCarthy.  Robert  M. 
McCarthy,  Robert  K. 
McCartney,  Donald  M. 
•McCasland,  James  S. 
McClaln.  Philip  A. 
McClanahan,  Kenneth 

D. 
McClard,  Theodore  R. 
McClard.  Thomas  J. 
McClay,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
RlchardMcClelland.  Alan  A. 


Martin,  Alexander  J 
Martin,  Barry  J. 
Martin,  Charles  B. 
Martin.  David  A. 
•Martin,    Edward 
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Martin,  Edward  F. 
Martin,  James  H. 
Martin.  John  A. 
Martin,  John  B. 
Martin.  Robert  O. 
Martin,  Roger  B. 
Martin,  Thomas  L. 
Martin,  Timothy  C 
•Martin,  Walter  P. 
Martin,  Wayne  A. 
Martin,  William  W 
•Martlneau, 

G. 
Martlng,  Nell  W. 
Martyn,  Gerald  A. 
Marusa,  John  M. 
•Marvin.  Robert  C. 
Masar.  Gerald  M. 
•Mason,  Henry  B. 
•Mason,  John  A. 
Mason,  Scott  M. 
•Mason,  Thomas  E. 
•Massanarl,  Gerald  J 
•Massey,  Scott  8.,  Jr. 
Masslck,  Frank  L. 
Masters,  David  W. 
Masters.    WUllam 
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Msisterson.  Joseph  O. 
•Masterson,  Roy  C. 
MatEui,  Thomas  W. 
Matchett,  Paul  E. 
Mathews,  Michael  F. 
•Mathlowetz, 

R. 
Matbls,  David  E. 
Math  Is,  Samuel  J.,  Jr. 
Matlock,  James  A. 
•Matthews,  Dean  E. 
•Matthews.  John  G 
Matthews,  Wlllard  P. 
Mattlson,  William   C 

Jr. 
Mattox,  Jeremy 
Mattson,  Gregory  L. 
•Matteon,  Peter  A. 
Matyas.  Stephen  M 
•Matyascvlcs.  Jobn  V. 
•Maurer,  John  H.,  Jr. 
•Maxey,  Fred,  Jr. 
Maxson,  John  A. 
•Maxson,  Robert  J. 
Maxwell.  David  G. 
Maxwell.  Thomas  E. 
May.  CyrU  V.,  Jr. 
May.  Dale  T. 
May,  Robert  E. 
•Mayer.  Luke  P.,  Jr. 
•Mayfleld.  David  M. 
Mayfleld.  Robert  J. 
Mayhew.  David  R. 
Maynard,  Dudley  J. 
•Maynard.  WUllam  T. 
Mazza.  Anthony  D. 
Mazzonl.  Raymond  M. 
McAfee.  Jerry  L. 
McAfee,  Rudolph 
McAlister,    James    S., 
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McAllister,  James  P. 
McAlpin,  Roger  W. 
•McAnlncb,  Frank  L. 


•McClement,  Charles 

C. 
McCloskey,  David  J. 
McClung,  Bernard  D. 
McClung,  Lonny  K. 
McClure,  Alvln  R. 
McClure,  Kenneth  R. 
•McCluskey,  Stephen 

O. 
McColly,  John  C. 
McConlogue,  William 

J. 
McConnaughey,  John 

S.,  Jr. 
O.,  •Mccormick,  William 

M. 
McCormlck,  James  T. 
McCoy,  Charles  W. 
McCoy,  Dennis  P. 
McCracken,  WaUace  D. 
McCraith,  Laurence  P. 
Donald  'McCray,  Donald 

•McCray,  Ronald  E. 
•McCroBky,  Dan  S. 
•Mcculloch,  David  H. 
•McCulIough,  Donald 

C. 
McCuUough,  WlUiam 

L. 
.McDade,  WUUam  J. 
McDanlel.  Hugh  H.,  n 
•McDanlel,  Vernon  D. 
McDaniel,  Velwood  B. 
McDanlel,  Wadswortb 

W. 
McDavitt.  Frederick  H. 
McDermid,  Edward  J. 
McDlarmld,  James  E. 
McDonald,  Gerald  H. 
McDonald,  James 

Andrew 
•McDonald,  James 

Anthony 
•McDonald,  Thomas 

A 
McDonogh,  Paul  E. 
McDonough,  John  R. 
•McDougal,  Rodney  L. 
McDowell.  Donald  J. 
McDowell.  William  M. 
McDuff,  Richard  A. 
McElhlney.  WlUiam  L. 
McEneany.  Daniel  M. 
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•PhlUlpe,  George  B., 

Jr. 
PhUllps,  Gary  N. 
•Phillips.  Joseph  L. 
Phillips,  Jobn  B. 
PhUUps,  Jerry  A. 
PhlUlpe,  Norman  L. 
PhUUps,  Roger  V. 
Phlpps,  Bobby 
•Phoebus,  Charles  R. 
Planka,  Michael  J. 
Pickett.  John  D. 
Pickett,  Larry  J. 
Plekney,  WllUam  K. 
Pleno,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Pierce.  Charles  D. 
Pierce,  Eugene  L..  Jr. 
•Pierce,  Roy.  Jr. 
•Pierce,  Sidney  R. 
Plerpolnt,  Arthur  W., 

Jr. 
Plerson,  Kenneth  L. 
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Pike,  Alan  8. 
Pike.  Gku7  B. 
Pllcher.  Carroll  D. 
PUgeram.  Allen  C. 
Pllgren,  Richard  B. 
Pinto,  Vlto  J. 
Piper,  Larry  W. 
Plret,  Ronald  8. 
Plttam,  Richard  O. 
•Pltz,  Paul  B. 
•Pltzer,  Ronald  T. 
Plaatje,  John  W, 
•Plath,  Richard  N. 
•Pleas,  Michael  T. 
•Plotz,  Steven  C. 
•Plourde,  JeanB. 
Plumlee,  William  W. 
Plyler,  IJwlght  M..  Jr. 
•Poe,  John  R. 
Poellnltz.  Walter  D.. 

in 

Pollard,  Jerry  D. 
Pollock.  Robert  E. 
Polo.  Arthur  D. 
Pomykal.  Olenn  W. 
Pontius,  Duane  H. 
•Poore,  Alfred  M. 
•Pooeer.  Jamea  E. 
Pope,  Walter  L. 
•Popp.  Arvel  J. 
•Popp,  Robert  li. 
Porter.  John  W. 
Porter,  Paul  O. 
•Porter.  Philip  E. 
Porter,  Robert  C. 
Porter,  Ruaaell  E. 
Porter,  Steven  M. 
Porterfleld,  Gary  L. 
Porzlo.  Arthur 
Poet,  Warren  L.     ^ 
•Poatel.DaleE.     * 
Pofltulka.  Richard  J. 
Potter.  Dennis  R. 
Potter.  Robert  Q. 
Potter,  Tracy  J. 
Powell,  David  W. 
Powell,  Oeorge  B..  Jr. 
•Powell,  Robert  H. 
Powers.  Desmond  J. 
Powers.  Don  O. 
•Powera,  Thomas  E. 
Poynor,  John  I. 
•Pozzl.  Robert  J. 
Pratt.  Richard  A. 
•Pratt,  Thomaa  R. 
•Pratte,  Roy  J. 
Premeaux.  Gordon  R. 
Prentice,  Wiley  E. 
•Preston.  Joe  W. 
•Preaton,  William  O. 
Price,  Albert  L. 
Price,  Carl  J. 
Price.  BUS  P. 
•Price,  Thomas  D.,  Jr. 
Prleat,  Sidney  R.     ' 
Prlmaclo.  Leo  P. 
•Prltchard.  Donald  O. 
•Procoplo,  Joaepb  O. 
Propatl,  Joseph 
Proud.  Oeorge  B. 
Provan,  Michael  J. 
•Prysby,  Stanley  J. 
Puarlea,  Donald  H. 
*Puchtler,  WoUgang 

H.O. 
•Pulver.  William  D. 
Purcell,  Darrell  W. 
•Purdy,  Alan  U. 
Pumell,  Louts  8. 
•Purael.  Thomaa  M. 
Purvea,  Ralph  A. 
Puschel.  Philip  P. 
Quade,  Edward  L. 
Quarles,  Herbert  R.,  Jr. 
*Queen.  Robert  A. 
Qulnn,  Richard  C. 
Qulnn,  Robert  O. 
Quint.  Harold  L. 
Rabucsewakl,  Thomas 

A. 


Racey,  Patrick  C. 

Raclaw,  David  B. 

Radtke,  Dean  R. 

Raebel,  Dale  V. 

•Raetzman.  Donald  P. 

Rafer,  Oerson  P. 

•Ragan,  James  E. 

Ragan,  Stephen  P. 

■Raggett.  Michael  M. 

Ralter,  Prledrlch  E. 

Ramey,  John  R. 

Ramirez.  Ollbert  C. 

Ramm.  Edward  J. 

•Ramos.  Prank  S. 

Rampacek.  Brian  B. 

•Ramsdell,  James  V., 
Jr. 

•Ramsey,  Roger  C. 

Rand,  Charles  H. 

Randall,  Peter  R. 

Randle,  William  M. 

Raney,  William  R. 

Rankin,  Paul  L. 

Rankin,  Robert  L. 

Rannells,  Edward  W. 

Ransom,  William  E. 

Ranson,  William  M. 

•Ranzinger,  William  P. 

•Rapp.  Michael  D. 

•Rappe.  Gerald  C. 

Raek.  Stephen  J. 

Rase,  Jack  L. 

Ratcllir,  John  W. 

•Rathjen,  Arthur  D. 

•Rau,  Morton  D. 

•Raulerson,  Charles  R. 

Ravdin,  Richard 

•Rawls.  Hugh  M.,  Jr. 

Ray,  Gerald  L. 

Ray,  Michael  J. 

Raymond,  Clinton  P. 

Rayner.  Peter  N. 

Read.  Edwin  L..  Ill 

•Reader.  Robert  J. 

Ready.  John  K. 

Reagan.  Richard  C. 

Ream,  James  D. 

•Reber,  Peter  M. 

Rec,  Raymond  P. 
Redfleld,  Bruce  B. 

Redmon.  Howard  G. 
Redmond,  William  O. 

Reece.  Dale  I. 

•Reed.  Gary  A. 
Reed.  Randall  3.  N. 
Reed,  Richard  E. 
Reed.  Walter  L..  Jr. 
Reep.  Roger.  P. 
Rees.  David  H.,  Jr. 

•Reese.  Prancls  B. 
Reese.  John  P..  n 

•Regan,  John  P. 

•Regan,  John  T. 
Regan,  John  C.  B.,  m 
Regan.  Paul  G.,  Jr. 
Register.  Mahlon  B. 
Rehak,  James  M. 
Reich,  Donald  G. 
Relche,  John  C. 
Reichhelm.  Edward  P. 
Held.  Alan  T. 
Reldgreen.  John  B. 
•ReUing.  Victor  O.,  Jr. 
•Rellly.  Edward  L. 
Rellly,  Errol  P. 
•Rellly,  John  T. 
•ReiUy,  John  B. 
•ReUly,  Leo  J. 
•Rellly.  Thomaa  M. 
Reinders.  William  T. 
•Reinhardt,  Edward 

W. 
Reinhardt,  David  8. 
Reisner,  William  F. 
•Relstetter.  Emery  A. 
Reltmeyer,  Robert  F. 
Reklttke.  David  B. 
Rell.  Louis  R. 
Remley.  Barry  O. 
Renner,  Kennetb  D. 


Benola.  Anthony  C. 
Renschen,  Robert  L. 
Repetto,  Bruce  B. 
Bepko,  BUI  I 

Resweber,  Owen  J.,  Jr. 
Reuling,  Todd  J. 
Reuman,  Robert  W. 
Revesx,  William,  Jr. 
•Reynolds,  Franklin 

B. 
Reynolds.  Ronald  R. 
Reynolds,  Robert  W. 
Rezek.  William  V. 
Rhea.  Kennedy  "J" 
•Rhodes.  Donald  W. 


•Rot>erta.  Keith  C. 
Roberts,  Richard  B. 
Roberts.  Walter  V.,  Jr. 
Roberta.  Wellington 
Robertaon,  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
•Robertson,  Oeorge  W. 
Robertson,  Curtis  R. 
Robinson,  Keith  P. 
Robinson.  Philip  O. 
Robinson.  Roger  J. 
•Robinson,  WilUam  L. 
Robohm,  Peter 
•Robson.  John  E. 
Roche,  Peter  J. 


•Rhodes,  James  M.,  Jr.  Rochelle,  Balford  R. 


RlboUa.  Romolo  T. 
•Rice.  Ervln  E. 
Rice.  Prank  R. 
Rice,  Michael  G. 
Rice,  Richard  R. 
•Rich,  Harry  E. 
•Rich,  James  E. 
Rich,  James  M. 
•Rich,  Philip  C. 
Richard,  Frederick  L. 
Richard,  Russell  R. 
•Richard,  Theodore  J. 
•Richarde,  Henry  M., 

Jr. 
Richards,  Prank  L. 
Richards,  James  M. 


Rockhold,  Jamea  A. 
Rockom,  Joaeph  W. 
Rodammer.  Eugene  E. 
Rodder,  William,  Jr. 
Rode.  Jack  W. 
Rodee.  Donald  C. 
Rodegerdta,  Henry  E. 
Roe.  Charles  R. 
•Rogas,  Edward,  Jr. 
Rogers,  James  D. 
Rogers,  James  S. 
•Rogers.  James  W. 
Rogers,  John  T. 
Rogers,  Louis  A. 
Rogers,  Paul  H.,  Jr. 
Rogerson.  Henry  P. 


•Richards.  Stewart  W.  Rohlfs.  Wayne  A. 
•Richardson,  Robert     Rojahn,  Lawrence  R. 


W. 
Richardson,  Samuel 

E.,  in 
Richardson,  Earnest 

W, 
Rlchey,  Jacque  D. 
Richmond.  Frederick 

J. 
Ricks.  Morria  L.,  Jr. 
•Rlddell.  Richard  A. 
•Riddick,  George  T.. 

Jr. 
Riddle,  Ferdinand  A., 

Jr. 
Ridenour.  Daniel  C. 


Rojas.  Franklin  E. 
Ron.  Prancls  P. 
Rollins.  Gary  T. 
RoUinson,  Paul  W. 
Rollo.  Charles  J. 
•Rolow.  Melford  D. 
•Roman.  Gordon  G. 
Romer,  Phillip  B. 
•Romero.  Edward  R. 
Ronan.  Eklward  S. 
•Ronan.  Lawrence  E. 
•Ronka,  Paul  A. 
•Rood,  Charles  P. 
Rood,  Robert  E. 
•Roode,  Peter  G. 


•Rldgel.  Randolph  M.  Rope,  William  P. 


•Ridgely.  Philip  J. 
Ridley.  Prank  M.,  HI 
Richer.  Stephen  L. 
•Riedel.  Leonard  W. 
Rleder.  Richard  W. 
Rlehl,  Frederick  O. 
•  Rlemenschnelder, 

BertR. 
Rien,  James  R. 
•Rlesa.  Joseph  R.,  Jr. 
•Rlf  er.  Vernon  L. 
Riker,  Robert  T. 
Riley.  Stephen  O..  Jr. 
Rlmel,  Robert  F. 
Rimer,  David  A. 
Rlnard,  Patrick  W. 
Rinea,  Robert  W. 
•Ring.  Henry  M. 
Rlngberg.  David  A. 
•Rlalng,  Lynn  M. 
Blatad.  Arnold  C. 
•Rlstow.  John  D. 
•Ritt,  Dayton  W. 
Rltter,  John  E. 
Ritta,  Frederick  H. 
•Roach,  John  A. 
•Roark.  David  L. 
•Robb.  Jeffrey  D. 
Robb.  Thomas  W. 
•Robbina,  David  L. 
•Robblns.  Robert  C, 

Jr. 
Robe,  Charles  E. 
Roberg,  John  H. 
Roberson,  Bernard  O. 
•Roberson,  John  L. 
Roberts,  Alvln  P. 
Roberts,  Clarence  A. 
Roberts,  Donald  K. 
Roberta.  John  K. 


Roper.  James  E. 
Roppe.  Richard  E. 
Rose.  Archie  J. 
•Roeenbach,  Bernard 

H. 
•Roeenbach,  Bernard 

L. 
Roshon,  Paul  R. 
Roeki,  Jeffery  H. 
Roes,  Carl  W. 
Roes,  Charlea  E. 
•Rosa,  Emeat  E. 
•Roes.  James  A. 
Roes.  James  E. 
Ross.  Robert  F. 
Roes,  Robert  M. 
•Roaser,  Theodore 

N.,  Jr. 
•Rossi,  Joseph  L. 
•Roeson,  Vernon  L. 
Rote,  Edward  A. 
Rothery.  Michael  J. 
•Roton,  James  R. 
•Rotsch.  Herman  D. 
Rough.  Robert  L.,  in 
•Rountree,  John  M., 

Jr. 
Rouse,  David  T. 
•Rouse,  Wayne 
Rouasel.  Alan  J. 
•Routh,  Eugene  C. 
Roux.  Leo  G.,  Jr. 
Rowe,  Thomaa  F. 
Rowland,  William  D. 
•Rowson.  Joaeph  P. 
•Roy,  BUI 

•Royalty,  Kenneth  M. 
•Roybal,  Genaro  M. 
Roycraf  t,  Gary  O. 
Royer,  Robert  J. 


•Ruch,  Werner  F. 
Rudeen,  Jamea  C. 
Rudy,  Kieran  F. 
•Rue,  Thomaa  A. 
•Ruff,  John  C. 
•Ruff,  Paul  G.,  m 
•Ruland,  WUliam  J. 
•RuUffaon.  James  H. 
Rumble,  WUllam  R. 
•Rummel,  Harold  L. 
Rumpler,  Robert  A. 
•Rumsey,  Peter  A. 


•Scanlon.  Jerome  B. 
Schagg.  Frank  L. 
Schaefer,  Jack 
•Schaefer.  LyleH. 
Schaefer,  Robert  D. 
Schaff,  James  c. 
Schall,  Ronald  K. 
Schalon,  Lee  E. 
Schambelan.  Howard 

L. 
•Schardt,  Delvln  L. 
Schata,  Arthur  D. 


Ruonavaara,  Gerald  N.  Schatz,  Jay  R. 
•Rupprecht,  Robert  P.  •Schaus,  Richard  H 
Rushlow,  Myron  R 


RuaseU,  Gerald  D. 
Russell,  Kenneth  H., 

Jr. 
•Russell.  Peter  P. 
Russell,  Ronald 
Russell,  Robert  D. 
Russler.  Dennis  C. 
Rust,  Gregory  B. 
•Rust,  Robert  S. 
Rutherford,  Robert  B. 

in 

•Rutherford.  Paul  P. 
Rutherfurd,  Guy  G., 
Jr. 


Scheffel,  WUliam  J. 
Scheiner,  Robert 
Schelwer,  John  J. 
Schemmel,  Robert  J. 
Schena,  Anthony  R. 
•Schenck,  Robert  8., 

Jr. 
Schenck.  Stewart  H. 
•Schenck.  William  H. 
•Schenewerk,  Donald 

D. 
Scheppelmann, 

Robert  H. 
Schetter.  Harry  W. 
Schettlg.  Robert  C. 


Rutkiewicz.  Richard  CScheuneman.  Thomas 


Ryan,  Timothy  J..  Jr. 
Ryan,  Timothy  J.,  ni 
Rybiirn,  Windel  D. 
•Ryland.  Robert  B. 
Ryle.  Charles  S. 
Ryon.  Robert  L. 
Saas.  David  E. 
Sabadofi.  Theodore  J. 
Sacco.  Jamee  N. 
Saddlngton,  WlUiam 

G.  

Sadler,  Dudley  C. 
•Sadler.  John  W. 
Sagerian,  Ara 
•Sala,  Virgil 
Salcedo,  Frederick 
Saline.  Walter  M.,  Jr. 
Salkeld.  Stephen  A. 
Sallstrom.  Richard  B. 


W. 
•Schlffer,  JohnR..  Jr. 
Schiffman,  Marvin  C. 
Schilleman.  Robert  P. 
•Schiller.  Frederick  0. 
•SchiUlng.  Gerald  W. 
Schilson,  Terry  E. 
•Schiltz,  Raymond  A. 
•Schindler.  Richard  B. 
Schindler.  Thomas  P. 
Schlrmer,  Theodore  C. 

Jr. 
Schlecht.  Vernon  E. 
•Schlegel,  James  D., 

n 

Schluter.  Robert  C. 
•Schmeling.  Leslie  L. 
Schmidt.  Carl  E. 
•Schmidt,  Charles  T. 


Salners.  Edward  A.,  Jr.  •Schmidt.  Clemens  E 
Saltzman.  Richard  S.    Schmidt.  Henry  E. 


Sampson,  Harry  B. 
•Sampson,  Nell  E. 
•Sampson,  Stanley  E. 
Samuels,  Jamea  C,  Jr. 


Schmidt,  Karl  M. 
•Schmltz.  Marlon  C. 
Schneck.  Thomas  F. 
Schneider.  Olenn  D. 
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Samuelson,  Roland  W.  Schneider.  William  B. 


Sand.  James  C. 
Sandberg.  Robert  L. 
Sandelin,  Jon  C. 
•Sanders,  Charles  T. 
•Sanders,  George  W. 
Stmders,  John  O. 
Bandera,  Thomaa  E. 
Sandera,  WUliam  M. 
Sanderson,  Dan  C. 
Sandlson.  EIrnest  F. 
Sandstrom,  John  F., 

Jr. 
Sanf  tner,  Thomas  R. 
Sanger,  Paul  W.,  Jr. 
Sanjenis,  Michael  L. 
•Santi.  Ralph  L. 
•Sapp.  NeU  C. 
Sarek.  Lawrence  G. 
•Sargeant,  Harry  Jr. 
Sargent,  Frederick  Wa 

Jr. 
Sargent,  Richard  C. 
Satin.  Joel  L. 
Satter,  Richard  S. 
Saub.  Jerry  C. 
Sauley.  Edward  A.,  Jr. 
•Saunders,  Phillip  G. 
Sautebln,  James  N. 
Sauter,  Ronald  M. 
Savage.  Kenneth  D. 
Sawyer,  Thomaa  E. 
•Saxon,  Ross  E. 
•Saxton,  Harry  J 
Scanlon.  James  C. 


•Schneider.  Charles 

R. 
Schneider,  Eugene  H. 
Schneider,  Leonard  W. 
Schneider,  Wayne  E. 
Schneider.  Homer  F. 
Schoeller.  Roy  C. 
Schoenfeld.  Ronald  V. 
Schoenherr,  Peter  D. 
Schoenleber,      Robert 

H. 
Schoeppner.  Gary  H. 
SchoUe,  Lewis  P. 
Schooley.  Thomas  R. 
Schoonaert,  James  B. 
•Schrade,   Richard  D. 

C. 
•Schrader.  John  Y.,  Jr. 
Schrader,  William  R. 
Schrlver,  Walter  J. 
Schroeder,  David  D. 
Schroeder.  Bryan  K 
•Schroeder,     Kenneth 

A.,  Jr. 
•Schroeder,  Arthur  F, 

Jr. 
Schroeder.  Leonard 
Schroeder,  Gerald  M. 
•SchroUer,  Kermit  W., 

Jr. 
•Schropp,  John  W. 
Schrotel,  John  T. 
Schrupp,  Manfred  S. 
•Schubert.  Carl  E. 


•Schuller,  David  D        Shellj  Richard  C. 
Schultz,  Bernard  P.       •Shelton.  Gene  B. 
Schultz.  Peter  H.  Shepardson,  Richard 

•Scbuman,  Daniel  D.       L. 
•Schupbach,  Duane  F.  Shepherd,  Gary  L. 
Schwabacher,  John  H.  •Shei'ar,  Cecil  W. 
•Schwaderer,     Darwin  Sheridan,  Charles  J., 

L.  Jr. 

•Schwalbert,  James  G.  •Sheridan,  Joseph  L. 
•Schwartz,  Henry  W.     Sheridan,  Thomas  C. 
Schwartz,  Ronald  R.      'Shemian,  James  L. 
•Schwartz,  WlUiam  T.  Shettlt,  Melvin  L.,  Jr. 
Schwartzmui,      Ber-  •Shields,  Donald  K. 

nard  ShlUingsburg,  John  W. 

Schwefler.  Kenneth  G.  Shlnn.  Jay  P. 
Schweitzer.  Robert  P.    Shirley.  Oeorge  L.,  Jr. 
•Schwelzer,  George  W.  Shirley,  James  A. 


•Scopa.  Robert  J. 
Scott,  Alan  D. 
Scott.  David  B. 
•Scott,  Elva  S.,  Jr. 
•Scott.  Gerald  D. 
Soott.  John  M. 
•Scott,  Joseph  W. 
Scott,  Larry  L. 
•Scott.  Raymond  A. 
Scott.  Richard  R. 
Scott,  Sherrod 
Scovil,  James  A.,  J^. 
Scudder,  Robert  H. 
Seale,  Jesse  W. 
•Searcy,     MlUard     . 

Jr. 
Seay.  Marvin  E..  Jr. 
•Seellg,  Martin  A. 
•Sehom,  Donald  D. 


Sh Inner,  Dan  A. 
Shora  John  H. 
•Short,  Jerome  H. 
•ShoBt,  Travis  E. 
•Shoitp.  Linn  T. 
ShowMter,  Jerome  V. 
Shrigley,  Robert  E. 
•Shriver,  James  A. 
•Sbuiaan,  Arnold  B. 
Shutt.  John  J. 
Shutt»rs,  Gerald  H. 
Slcari.  Anthony  C. 
Sldner,  Gerald  B. 
Slebel,  Richard  A. 
,  •Sleglaff,  Peter  M. 
Siegleo-,  Francis  N. 
•Slemer,  John  R. 
•SUver,  Dwlght  E. 


Slmants.  Richard  A. 
•SelberUng.  Ronald  K.  81mer.  Murice  M. 
Selbert,  Anthony  L.       Simmons,  Daniel  P., 
Selbold,  Dean  P.  Jr. 

Seidelhuber.     Michael  •SlmQions,  Richard  L. 
9.  Simmons,  Stephen  C. 

Seldenstlcker,         Ste^^Slmmons,  WiUlamT. 


phen  8.  W. 
Seifert.  PhUlp  M.,  Jr. 
Seller,  Richard  W. 
•Sekula,  BasU.  Jr. 
Selby,  NeU  B. 
•Self.  Oeorge  H. 
Sellers.  Jolm  O.,  m 
Sellers,  WUUam  A. 
•Senn,  Laurence  E 
Seriimgard,  Robert  T. 
Setser,  Beve  W. 


Slmola,  Peter  C. 
Simon.  John  F. 
Slmohds,  John  A. 
Slmpoon,  Franklin  L., 

Jr. 
Simpaon.  Robert  L. 
•Simpson,  Stephen  T. 
Simpaon,  Troy  B. 
Sims.  Roger  D. 
Sines,  WUliam  M. 


Singer.  Don  A. 
Settlemyer,  Charlea  T, 'singer.  Edward  A..  Jr. 
.  ™  Singleton,  Don  S. 

•Severln,  Uwrence  B.  •siren.  WUliam  H. 


•Sexton,  George  R. 
Sgamma.  Philip  N. 
Shadbum,  Dale  T. 
•Siafer,  Jerry  P. 
Shafer,  Jimmle  P. 
Shaffer,     Howard 

ni 

Shaffer,  Jerry  A. 
Shafllr,  Melvyn  L. 
Shagory.  George  B. 
•Shane,  Raymond  J. 
Shank,  Roy  D. 
Shankel,  WlUiam  U. 
Shannon,  Craig 
Shannon.  Oerard  O. 


•Slrmans,  James  8. 
•Sisk,  Raymond  M.,  Jr. 
•SltesL  Bruce  L. 
Slwik,  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
Sjoatiptn,  John  E. 
C.Skldntore,  Arnold  E.. 
Jr. 
Bkubl,  Anthony  J.,  Jr. 
Slack,  William  M. 
•Slate.  Dennla  Y. 
Slater,  John  W.,  m 
Slater,  Marcus  B.,  Jr. 
Slater,  Thomas  S. 
Slaton.  John  C. 
Sleeper,  Thomas  E.,  Jr. 


Shannon,  james  B.,  Jr.  siUckeu-.  Pred  C. 
Shannon,  Jamee  B.      •Sloan.  Deward  V..  Jr. 


Shardy,  Jamee  E. 
•Sharp.  Clay  L.,  Jr. 
Sharp,  David  D. 
Sharp,  David  R. 
Sharp.  Terry  R. 
Sharpe,   Raymond 
Jr. 

•Shaw.JoMphW..*, 
Shaw.  Richard  H. 
Shaw,   Sidney    S. 
•Sheafer,  Edward  D 

Jr. 
Sheaver,  James  P. 
Sheehan,  Gerard  R. 
•Sheets.  Floyd  A. 
•Sheffield.  Oeorge  A. 
Shelby,  David  C. 
•Sheldon,  WlUiam  O. 
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Sloan.  John  B. 
Sloan,  Robert  8..  m 
•Sloat.  James  W..  Jr. 
Sluder.  Jerry  L. 
Sly,  William  G.,  Jr. 
A..Small,  Lawrence  N. 
•Smart,  Ronald  E. 
•Smith,  Bradford  D. 
Smith.  Charles  R. 
•Smith,  Dan  H. 
•Smith,  David  L. 
Smith,  David  R. 
Smith,  Edmond  V. 
•Smith,  Edward  J. 
•Smith.  Franklin.  J., 
ni 

•Smith.  Fred  W. 
•Smith,  Oeorge  B. 


Smith,  Gerald  K. 
Smith,  Glenuel  R.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Gordon  H. 
Smith,  HamUton  S., 

Jr. 
Smith,  Jay  H. 
Smith,  Jerome  E. 
•Smith,  John  W. 
Smith,  John  D. 
Smith,  Kenneth  R. 
Smith,  Kenneth  P. 
•Smith,  Leighton  W.. 

Jr. 
Smith.  Leighton  J. 
Smith.  Leonard  H.. 

Jr. 
Smith,  Lewis  E..  Jr. 
Smith.  Lyman  H.,  n 
•Smith,  Michael  S. 
•Smith,  Michael  O. 
Sml*h,  Norman  W. 
Smith,  Norman  D. 
Smith,  OUver  D. 
Smith,  Robert,  m 
•Smith,  Roger  W. 
Smith,  Ronald  C. 
Smith,  Thomas  A. 
Smith,  Walter  J..  Jr. 
Smith.  Ward  B. 
•Smith.  WUUam  R.  H. 
Smith,  WlUiam  E. 
Smithlin,  Michael  J. 
•Smjrth,  Gregory  S. 
Smyth,  Jerry  S. 
Smythe,  Hugh  M. 
Snider,  Raymond  R. 
•Snow,  Franklin  D. 
Snow,  Hugh  B.,  Jr. 
Snyder,  Allen  R. 
Snyder,  Christian  R. 
Snyder,  Donald  M. 
Snyder,  Frederick  M. 
•Snyder,  George  A. 
Snyder,  Harold  K. 
Snyder,  Ian  M. 
Sobleray,  Edmund  8. 
•Soblerski,  Jan  M. 
Sodeman,  Paul  D. 
•  Sof  man.  Peter  D. 
•Sokot,  David 
Sokol,  Stanley  E. 
Soleau,  Bertrand  S., 

Jr. 
•Soles,  Thomas  E. 
Soliday,  Wayne  A. 
•Solurl,  Elroy  A. 
Somoya,  Richard  D. 
•Sontheimer,  Robert 

M. 
Sootkoos,  Donald  R. 
Sorelle,  Arthur  W.,  m 
•Sortwell.  Fred  N. 
Sowden,  Thomas  R. 
Spahn,  Albert  W. 
•Spalenka,  Rudolph 

J.,  Jr. 
•Spane,  Robert  J. 
Sparks.  James  L. 
Sparks,  Thomas  P., 

m 

Sparrow,  Richard  8. 
^>ear,  Charles  A. 
Speight,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Spencer,  Donald  W. 
Spencer,  Henry  B.,  n 
•Spencer,  William  D. 
Spendley,  Ronald  C. 
Spetrlno.  David  A. 
Spindler.  Joel  S. 
Spinn.  Wllmer  L. 
Spires.  Hewlett  O.,  Jr. 
Splittstoesser,  Clair  D. 
•Spofford,  Barry  A. 
Spoon,  WiUlam  D. 
Sprague,  Brlnton  Jr. 
•Sprsigue.  Herbert  O. 
Sprague,  William  E. 
Springall,  Peter  S. 
•Springer,  Charles  H. 

T. 
Springer,  James  V.,  Jr. 


Spurck,  Danlal  K. 
Staat,  WUUam  A. 
Stacy,  Edward  G. 
Stadsklev,  Thomas  D. 
StagUano,  Anthony  C. 
Stahl,  Dale  S..  Jr. 
Staley,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Stalker,  Earl,  Jr. 
•StancU.  WUliam  C, 

Jr. 
•Standish,  John  A. 
•Standrldge,  Wylle  L., 

Jr. 
•Stanford.  Harold  M. 
Stanland.  Daniel  R. 
•Stanley,  Jay  L. 
•Stanley,  MllfordE. 
Stansbury,  Frederick 

A. 
Stanton.  Bernard  M., 

Jr. 
Stapleford,  Isaac  B. 
Stapleton,  Daniel  V., 

Jr. 
Stark.  Charles  R. 
Stark.  Charles  P..  Jr. 
Stark.  James  P..  Jr. 
Stark,  John  W. 
Stark,  WiUlam  C. 
Starkey,  James  W. 
Starling.  Jay  D. 
•Stamee,  Glenn  M. 
Staub,  Bernard  P. 
Stauber,  Orville  D. 
Stearns,  Basil  L. 
Stebblns,  Lynten  H. 
Steckel,  James  E. 
•Steckman.  David  L. 
Stedman.OlenP. 
•Steele.  BUlle  O. 
•Steele,  Daniel  L. 
Steele,  Raymond  D. 
Steele,  Robert  A. 
•Steele.  Thomas  A., 

m 
Steele.  William  A. 
Steenrod,  Ralston  W. 
Steglna,  Robert  P. 
Stelger.  Gary  C. 
Stein.  Clarence  L..  Jr. 
Steinbaugh,  Robert 

K. 
•Stelnbruck.  Charles 

G..  Jr. 
Stelnsiek,  Glen  D. 
•Stem,  David  J. 
Stempien.  Vincent  R. 
•Stemrlch.  Patrick  J. 
•Stender,  Charles  F. 
•Stender,  Richard  H. 
Stent,  Ferdinand  T. 
•Stephan,  Roland  C. 
•Stephens,  David  A. 
•Stephenson,  WUliam 

w.,  n 

•Stephenson,  Gary  P. 
•Stere,  David  H. 
Sterk,  Truman  D. 
•Sterner,  George  R. 
•Stemfels,  tJrvan  R. 
•Stevens,  Harry  J., 

m 

•Stevens.  John  B. 
•Stevens,  OrvUle  L. 
•Stevens.  PaiU  L. 
Stevens,  Robert  L. 
•Stevens.  Stanley  H. 
Stevenson.  Thomas  D. 
•Steward,  Mobray  W. 
Stewart,  Douglas  D. 
Stewart.  James  C. 
•Stewart,  Jake  W.,  Jr. 
•Stewart,  John  C. 
Stewart.  Richard  C. 
Stiehr,  Peter  E. 
•Stiens.  Robert  B. 
StUls.  Francis  M. 
•StUwell,  WUliam  C. 
•Stlnson,  WiUlam  A. 
Stivers,  Jamee 
•Stivers,  Robert  L. 


8t.  John.  Edward  P. 
*8t.  John.  James  B.. 

Jr. 
Stoakes.  Richmond  B. 
StockweU.  PhUlp  R., 

Jr. 
Stoddard,  Robert  A. 
Stodulski,  Richard  W. 
•Stokes,  Paul  A. 
•Stolgltis,  WlUiam  C. 
Stoltman,  Richard  H. 
•Stone,  Arthur  W. 
Stone,  Robert  N. 
Stone,  Thomas  J. 
•Stone,  Thomaa  B. 
•Stone,  Walter  F. 
Stone,  WUliam  L. 
Stonelake,  Henry  T. 
•Stoorza,  Edwin  L.. 

Jr. 
•Storms,  Kenneth  J. 
Story,  Harold  D. 
•Story.  William  F. 


Swain.  Ray  E. 
Swalley.  Charlea  E. 
Swan.  Thor  O. 
Swank,  J'ay  L. 
•Swanson,  Charles  B. 
Swanson,  WlUiam  E. 
Swarner,  David  W. 
Swart.  Coleman  A. 
Swartley,  Steven  W. 
Sweat,  Arthiu-  J. 
Sweat,  Samuel  P. 
Sweet,  John  K.,  Jr. 
Swenson,  Lennart  A. 
Swett,  Richard  W. 
•Swlckey,  James  N. 
SwUley.  Robert  H. 
•Swltzer.  Charlea  M.. 

Jr. 
Syciuxi,  Astor.  J..  Jr. 
•Sykes,D\istinC. 
•Sykee,  Harold  A..  Ill 
Sykulskl,  Theodore  F. 
•Syphers,  Grant  E.,  Jt. 


•Stotsenburg,  John  C.  Szarleta.  Melvin  A. 
•Stouder.  Nlal  K.  •Szekely,  Richard  A.. 


•Stoufer,  Donald  A. 
Stough,  Kenneth  P. 
Stoughton,  Charles  R. 
Stovall.  William  T. 
Stover,  Herbert  W., 

m 
Stowe,  WUliam  A. 
Stowers,  Herbert  L., 

Jr. 
Straley,  Richard  P. 
•Strand,  Richard  C. 
Strand,  Joseph  M. 
Strasemeier,  John  K. 
•Stratton,  Craig  A. 
Strauchen,  Edmund 

R.,  Jr. 
Strauss,  Harry  M. 
Streets,  Richard  R. 
Strickland,  John  O. 


Jr. 

Szoch,  Charles  J. 
Szymanski,  John  8. 
•Tabb,  Hugh  A. 
•Taft,  George 
Tahaney.  Hubert  P.,  Jr, 
Tait,  Jamee  E.,  Jr. 
Takac,  John  J..  Jr. 
•Takeuchi.  Robert  8. 
TaUas,  Gregory  O. 
Tallent,  Merrell  B. 
Tallent,  Ralph  E. 
Tallman,  Robert  H. 
•Tamny,  Michael  A. 
Tancrell,  Norman  F. 
•Tansey,  PhUlp  M. 
Tanskl,  John  W..  Jr. 
Tapper.  Jack  A. 
Tapecott,  John  C. 
Taranto,  Richard 


•Strickland.  Jamea D..  Tarpley .Robert  P. 


Jr 
Strickland,  Walter  L. 
Strlckler.  Cyrus  W., 

in 

Strlckler,  James  W. 
•StrlckUn.  Eldred  B. 
•Stringer,  Thomas  C 

Jr. 
•Stroebel,  Donald  W. 
Strole,  Douglas  L. 
Strong,  Donald  8. 
Strong,  William  J. 
Stroes,  Robert  E. 
•Stroud.  Joal  O. 
Stuart,  Charlea  L.,  Jr. 
Stuart,  Charles  R. 
Stutu-t,  David  J. 
•Stubise,  Robert  P, 
•Stubbs,  Lealle  E. 
•Stubbe,    WUliam 

Jr 
• 


Tarsa.  Leon  P. 
Tarver,  WUllam  A.,  m 
•Tatom.  Charlea  H. 
Tatum,  WiUlam  J. 
Taulll,  Frank  R. 
•Taylor.  Andrew  J.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  "B"  "J,"  Jr. 
•Taylor,  CarroU  B. 
Taylor,  Don  H. 
Taylor,  Prancla  J..  Jr. 
•Taylor,  Harley  V. 
Taylor,  James  8. 
•Taylor.  John  P. 
•Taylor,  Norman  C. 
Taylor,  Paul  F. 
Taylor,  Peter  O. 
Taylor,  Robert  W. 
Taylor,  Robert  M. 
_,  Taylor,  Wayne  C. 


Taylor,  WUllam  L. 

s"tuckemeyer,  John  A.'^^;;  ^^!?7f  \ 
Studer,JoliiA.  Tedder.  Oeorge  L.,  A, 

Stumpe,  Clarence  H. 


Stumpo,  Thomaa  R. 
Stium,  Lynn  A. 
•Sturvlat,  Oerald  H. 
Sullivan,  Donald  R. 
SuUivan,  Dennla 
•Sullivan,  John  L. 


•Teeple,  William  W. 
TekorluB.  Alglmantaa 

J. 
•Teller,  John  P. 
Terry.  James  W. 
Terry,  Michael  R. 
Terry,  William  B. 


Thatcher,  David  O. 
•Thau,  August  B. 
•Thaxton  David  R. 
Thayer,  Kent  H.,  Jr. 
Thelrbah,  Thomaa  O. 
•Theis,  John  H.,  Jr. 


•Sullivan,  James  T.,  Jr  3*^  Glider  C. 

SiUlivan,  John  M.,  Jr.   Thalken,  Oerald  K 

Sullivan,  John  P. 

•SuUlvan,  Michael  E. 

Sullivan,  Thomas  P. 

Siuneracki,  Oerald  S. 

Summey,  Morria  L. 

•Sund,  Jeffrey  O. 

•Sundberg.  Andrew  P.  Thelsen,  Charlea  A. 

Sundstrom,  Arthur  J.,  •Thelen.  Antonl  A. 

Jr.  •Therlot,  Simon,  Jr. 

•Siuhlca,  Peter  W.,  Jr.  Theslng,  Kenneth  L. 
Suter,  Oary  T.  Thomas,  Bobby  J. 

Sutton,  Gwynn,  R..  Jr.  *Tbomas,  Edward  O, 
Sutton,  Michael  A.  Jr. 

Sutton.  Paul  D..  Jr.       *Thomas.  Frank  H. 
SvetUk,  Oerald  L.  Jr, 


:\ 
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Thomu,  JamM  O. 
Tbomaa,  Larry  A. 
Thonuu,  Lonny  L. 
Tbomaa,  Peter  D. 
•Thomaa,  Peter  W. 
Thomas,  Stephen  L. 
Thomaa,  William  A. 
Thomaaaon,  Ronald  E. 
'lliomaaay,  Loula  E., 

Jr. 
*Thompaon,  Allan  M. 
•Thompson,  Allan  W. 
Tbompaon,  Bryion  H. 
Thompson.  CUfford 

J. 
Thompson,  Hugh  B. 
*Thomi)aon.  James  J. 
ThomF>son,  James  E. 
Thompson,  John  M. 
Thompson,  Lawrence 

W. 
'Thompson,  Merrllle 

R. 
Thompson,  Marvin  O. 
•Thompson,  Paul  D. 
Thompson,  Thomaa  R. 
Thompson,  Tarlton 

R.,  Jr. 
Tbompaon,  Tad  O. 
•Thompson,  Wayne 

E. 
•Thompson.  William 

W. 
Thomson,  Ronald  J. 
•Thoren,  John  A.,  Jr. 
•Thornton,  Jack  C,  Jr 
Thorson,  Oordon  B. 
Thorson,  Orval  P.,  HI 
Tlbbette,  Verne  P.. 

Jr. 
Tlce.  Richard  J. 
•Tldball,  Robert  N. 
Tlernan.  Barry  V. 
•Tleman,  Michael  C. 
Tlernan,  William  F., 

Jr. 
•Tlerney,  Sean  E. 
Tllko,  John,  Jr. 
•TlUotaon.  Charles  R. 
Tlllotaon.  Oeorge  A. 
•Tllton,  James  R. 
Tlmoney,  Edward 
Tlmpson.  Donald  O. 
Tims,  Jacob  R. 
Tinder,  William  P. 
•Tlpps,  Robert  L. 
•Tipton,  John  E. 
Tipton,  Stephen  M. 
Titus,  Robert  O. 
Tobergte,  Paul  B. 
•Tobias,  Charles  E. 
Tobln,  Paul  C. 
•Tobolakl,  Donald  M. 
•Todd,  Terrence  8. 
Todesca,  Cbarlea  J., 

Toft,  RlchanU. 
•Tolbert,  Clarence  O. 
Tolbert,WUUamH. 
•Toler.  Roger  H. 
•Tolmle,  Richard  A. 
TomaaaeiVBkl,  Walter 

J. 
TombUn,  Larry  O. 
Tomek.  Oeorge  W.. 

Jr. 
'Tomltn,  Joseph  U. 
Tompkins.  Joseph  O., 

Jr. 
•Tompkins,  Paul  S. 
•Tomaho,  Michael  B. 
•Tonti,  Louis  a. 
Toombe,  Robert  D. 
•Toone,  John  P. 
•Tor  bit.  Jerry  B. 
*Toreaon,  Artbur  H.. 

Jr. 
•Tortora.  Carmine 
Toal,  Charles  A..  Jr. 
Toualey,  Bobble  B. 
*Tofran.aitwlnL. 


Towle.  John  M. 
Townsend,    Orant   R., 

Jr. 
•Townsend.  James  T. 
Townsend,  Okey,  Jr. 
Trafton,  Robert  T. 
Trail,  Charles  R. 
Trainer,  William  P. 
Trammell,  Robert  B. 
Trantham,  Donald  B. 
•Travis,  David  T. 
•Traz,  Lindsay  J. 
Traxler,  Ronald  W. 
Treanor,  Jamea  E. 
Trees,  Robert  D. 
•Tremblay,  Maurice  U. 
Tremmel,  Phillip  O. 
Treutlein,  Francis  O. 
Trimble,  Donald  M. 
Trimble,    William    B.. 

Jr. 
Trlplett,  Bruce  A. 
•Tripp,  Richard  W..  Jr. 
TYlpp,  Robert  R. 
Trlsel,  Terry  E. 
Trltt,  Jerry  R. 
•Trombly,  Edgar  Q. 
•Trotman.  Oeorge,  Jr. 
Trowbridge,  Krneat  V. 
Truesdell,  Charles  L. 
Tryon,  Olenn  A. 
TBchudy,  WUllam  M. 
•Tuck,  Gordon  L. 
Tucker,  Albert  L. 
•Tucker,  Dotiglas 
•Tucker.  Duane  E. 
Tucker,  Leo  P. 
Tuell,  Thomaa  B. 
Tuggle,  Dean  O. 
•Tull,  Lloyd  W. 
Tullgren.  David  B. 
Tumma,  Thomas  R. 
•Tune.  Cecil  L..  Jr. 
Turbevllle,  Fred  M..  Jr. 
Tumbull,  Benjamin 

H. 
TurnbuU,  James  L. 
•Turner,  Charles  B. 
Turner,  David  A. 
Turner,  David  C,  Jr. 
Turner.  Delano  P. 
Turner,  Frank  B. 
Turner,  Oary  F. 
Turner.  Hurley  C.  Jr. 
•Turner,  James  3. 
Turner.  Kenneth  W. 
Turner,  Richard  M. 
•Turner.  Stephen  A. 
Turpln,  Anthony  A. 
Tyler.  Jim  O. 
Tyler,  Ronald  L. 
Tynan,  Douglas  M. 
Tyndall,  Oene  R. 
Tyner,  Jlmmle  C. 
Tyree,  Harry  S.,  Jr. 
•Uber,  Thomas  E. 
Uldrlck,  Thomas  8. 
tilery,  Larry  R. 
Ulrlch.  Allan  W. 
XTIrlcb,  Donald  C. 
Underwood.  Walter  J. 
Underwood,  John  B. 
Unger.  Maurice  H. 
•Ungerman,  William 

E. 
Upham.  Walter  J. 
Upton,  Jon  W. 
Uren,  Lyle  J. 
•Ulice,  Ronel  U. 
•Urquhart,  Andrew"* 

W. 
•Usboms,  Roger  W. 
Utter,  David  B. 
Vaccarella,     Theodore 

L. 
•Vadlnaky,  Oeorge 
•Vagenaa,  James  T. 
•Vanallman,  Alfred  O. 
Vanauadle.  Larry  R. 
Vanbalen«   Oeorge  H,, 

m 


Vanboven,  Harry  L.       Waldheim,  William 
•Vanbrackle.     Vernon    W..  n 


L.,  Jr 
Vanburen,  James  W, 
Vance,  Richard  M. 
VancU.  Richard  T. 
Vandergaw,  Bruce  A. 
Vandergrlft 

W. 


Waldron,  Ronald  J. 
Wales,  Steven  E. 
•Walker,  Benny  H. 
Walker.  Charles  R. 
Walker.  Charles  M. 
RonaldWalker,  Ernest  B.,  Jr. 
Walker,  Frederick  D. 


•Weatherly,  Larry  M.  ''^  •White,  Joseph  A.  Jr. 
Weaver,  Charles  H.         White,  Marvin  E.,  Jr. 


Vanderllppe,  Paul  A.     Walker,  Oarrett  T. 
Vanderveer,  Robert  M.  Walker,  Harold  J. 
Vanderwoude,  Richard 'Walker,  James  E. 


S. 

Vanemon,  Peter  J. 
•Vangorp.  Dlrlck.  P. 
Vanhoy.  William  L., 

Jr. 
Vanmale,  Nicholas  R. 
Vanorden.  Edwin  W.. 

Jr. 
•Vanpelt.  Albert  M. 
•Vansaun,  Arthur 
•Vanslyke,  James  0.. 

Jr. 
Vatter,  Lawrence  J. 
Vaughan,  Clarence  L. 
•Vaugban,  Herschel 

M.,  Jr. 
•Vaughan.  Trotter 
•Vaught,  Russell  S. 
Vaupel.  David  K. 
Veahman.  Louis  P. 
Veeneman.  Wavne  A. 
•Velrs,  James  W..  Jr. 
•Velth.  Dennis  A. 
Velez.  Robert  F. 
Verbella.  Joseph  J. 
•Verd,  Oeorge  H. 
•Verdell.  William  S. 
•Verhaaselt,  Robert 

R. 
Vermillion,  Wesley  D. 
•Vernallls,  Samuel  L. 
•Veasellza,  Robert  R. 
Vetter,  Paul  B.,  n 
Vicar,  Anthony  J. 
•Vlck,  John  E. 
Vickaryoiu,  James  A. 
Vldrlne.  Earl 
Vlegelmann.  Kurt  A. 
•Vlera.  Jamea  J. 
Vleth,  Charles  E. 
Vlllanl,  Salvatore  A. 
Vincent.  Benjamin  B. 
•Vincent,  Chester 
Vincent,  Michael  W. 
•Vincent.  WlUlam 

Lanalng 
•Vincent.  WllUam 

Lee 
•Vinson,  Clyde  R. 
Vinson.  LlndeU  R. 
Vodra,  Jamea  L. 
•Voeth,  Harry  A. 
•Vogel.  Raymond  W., 

m 

Vogel.  Thomas  W. 
•Vogl.  John  F. 
•Volk.  John  S.,  U 
•  Vollmar,  Fredrick 

J..  Jr. 
Vonland.  Roger  A. 
•Vopelak,  Richard  J. 
Voss,  Paul  R. 
Voss,  Robert  C. 
Vossler,  Robert  J. 
Vowlnkel,  Russell  C. 
•Vreeland,  Roy  A. 
Wade,  Richard  J.,  Jr. 
Wade,  Shelba  H..  Jr. 
Waechter.  William 
•Wagner,  Frank 
•Wagner,  Oeorge  F.  A. 
•Wagner,  Robert  O. 
Wagner.  Walter  L. 
•Wagoner,  Joseph  B. 
Wagoner,  Thomas  A. 
•Wahler,  Fred  R. 
•Walnacott.  Robert  P. 
Walck,  James  F. 
•Walde.  Donald  R. 


Walker.  James  C. 
Walker,  Jerry  D. 
Walker,  John  T. 
Walker,  John  A.,  Jr. 
•Walker.  Michael  R. 
Walker,  Robert  O. 
Walker.  Ronald  W. 
•Walker,  Thomas  L.. 

Jr. 
Walklns.  John  L. 
Wall.  James  T. 
Wallace,  Robert  A.,  n 
•Wallace.  Roy  N. 
Wallace.  Ronald  K. 
•Waller,  James  M. 
Waller,  Joseph  N. 
Waller.  Tonle  M. 
•WalUn,  Steven  R. 
Walls,  Stewart  E. 
Walma.  Kenneth  D. 
•Walman.  Michael  L. 
•Walraven,  Leonard 

W. 
Walser,  Kenneth  C. 
Walsh.  Arthur  L. 
•Walsh,  Bernard 
Walsh,  Donald  F. 
Walsh.  WlUlam  O. 
Walter.  Merrlft  n. 
•Walters,  Claude  J. 
Walters,  Jack,  Jr. 
Walters.  John  B.,  m 
•Walton,  Harold  A. 
Walton,  James  A. 
Wann,  Charles  B. 
Warblngton.  Fred  J. 
•Ward.  Jerry  N. 
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•Pugh,  Richard  C. 
•Qulgley,  Patrick  J. 
•Qulnn,  John  T. 
•Qulnn,  Kenneth  J. 
Radke,  NeU  A. 
•Rasmussen,  Paul  D. 
•Redick,  John  A. 
•Redman,  WUllam  B., 

Jr. 
•Reed,  WUllam  A. 
Reese,  Sam,  Jr. 
•Renf  ro.  Jack  D. 
Reynolds,  Marvin  D. 
•Richards,  Gary  T. 
Richards,  Gerald  W. 
•Rittenhouse,  Ferness 

L. 
Robbins,  Donald  T. 
Robblns,  WUllam  H., 

ni 

•Roche,  Douglas  R. 
Rodgers,  Gary  L. 
Rodlne,  Robert  L. 
•Roe,  Marshall  C,  Jr. 
Rose,  Frank,  Jr. 
Roeson,  Bobby  J. 
•Rowan,  Alan  J. 
•Rueckert,  Jon 
•Russell.  Frank  A. 
Ryder,  Thomas  V. 
•Ryland,  Charles  W. 
•Sandeen.  John  K. 
Sanders,  John  P. 
•Sapera,  Leonard  J. 
•Sareeram,  Ray  R. 
•Sattler.  Roger  C. 
Savola.  Vernon  V..  Jr. 
Scheld,  Ronald  D. 
•Schwartz,  James  IC. 
Seddon,  Thomas  A. 
Sekowski,  Edwin  E. 
Sellers,  James  B. 
Semelsberger,  RusseU 

T. 
Shannon.  William  N. 
Shaw,  John  M. 


-£J3Kfi^. 
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Sbeffleld.  Charles  H. 
*Sbennjm.  Bruce  L. 
Shetler,  Oeorge  L. 
Slckafoose,  Keith  E. 
Slenknecht.  Ronald  T. 
Slgelm&n,  Alan  J. 
'Slkes,  James  E. 
'Sloan,  James  B. 
*Smlth,  James  A. 
•Smith.  Olen  B..  Jr. 
Smith,  Richard  D. 
Snelderman,  Marshall 

L. 
*Solettl.  Lawrence  A. 
Splcer,  Adrian  W. 
Splnnler,  William  W. 
•Stamea,  Bobby  P. 
•Steen.  George  S..  Jr. 
*Stelner,  Richard  A. 
Stone,  Kenneth  D. 
Storzer,  Alan  D. 
•Sullivan,  Michael  J., 

ni. 

•Suter,  David  P. 
•SEalapskl.  Jeffery  P. 
•Taube,  Arden  R. 
Terry,  James  H. 
Tharp,  Clarence  O. 
Thomas,  Dudley  J. 
Thomas.  Robert  L. 
Thomas,  Woodson  B. 
•Thompson,  Robert  H 
Tldball,  Ronald  O. 
•Tiger.  James  D. 
•Tomcheck,  John  K. 
•Torres,  bteban  V. 
•Torrey.  Tracy  E. 
Trbovlch,  Oeorge  M. 
•Treanor,  Richard  C. 
•Tripp,  Donald  E. 
•Trotter,  Edgar  S.,  Jr. 


•TuUy,  Albert  P.,  Jr. 
Turley,  Marlon  O. 
Tumage,  William  B. 
•Ulllus,  David  J. 
Ura,  Dennis  A. 
•VanNess,  Robert  L. 
•Vaughn,  Arthur  A. 
Verhage.  Ronald  Q. 
Verhulst,  Olenn  A. 
•Voylee,  Clyde  W. 
Waddell,  David  S. 
Wagner,  Gregory  L. 
•Wagoner,  John  D. 
•Walte.  Richard,  IV 
Wakefield,  Robert  C. 
Wall.  Donald  B. 
Wallace,  Edward  P. 
•Wallace,  James  J. 
Wallace,  William  W. 
Warren,  Robert  M. 
•Watklns,  Robert  S. 
•Watracb,  Dennis  K. 
•Weaver,  Edwin  R..  Jr. 
•Webb,  Evans  W. 
Webster,  Bert  R. 
•Welch,  Kenneth  T. 
•Welch,  Richard  A. 
•WelU.  lifichael  V. 
Whltaker,  Bartley  L. 
WUletts.  David  A. 
•WUson,  Michael  Q. 
■  Wlste,  Roger  W. 
•Witt,  Terry  J. 
•Woodward,  Joseph  P. 
•Worsena.  Richard  P. 
Wrenn,  Harry  L.,  m. 
Taney,  Donald  L. 
•Young.  Robert  R. 
Zedaker,  WUUam  R. 
Zlegler,  Prederlck  O. 
•Zumbro,  Sherrod  B. 


•McCahUl.  Dennla 

P. 
McCullagh,  Paul  W. 
McLaughlin,  Arthur 

P. 
Merry,  Henry  L. 
•Mlcbna,  Thomas  B. 
Miller.  Gralg  J. 
•Monney.  Nell  T. 
•Morrison.  Paul  A. 
Morrow.  James  R. 
Mott.  John  K. 
Mountjoy.  John  L. 
Murphy,  Paul 
Neely,  Ralph  C. 
•Newman,  Lewis  L. 
Noble.  Chappell  N. 
CHara.  David  M. 
•OUon,  Harold  M. 
Omdorff,  Philip  B. 
Orr,  David  H. 
•Perrlne.  Robert  T. 
Petty,  Larry  K. 
Pickart,  Oall  P. 
•Rabke,  Walter  E. 
•Rlngel,  Duane  A. 
•Ross,  Gerald  H. 
Schneider,  John  D. 
Schomberg,  OerantP. 
Scully,  Brian  J.        y 
•Shalar,  Alexander 
•Sharp,  Robert  W. 
Shaw,  Arthur  R. 
Sherman.  Myron  B. 
Smith,  Earl  E. 
Smith,  Erik  T.,  Jr.. 
Smith.  Jack  M. 
Smith,  Raymond  C. 
Smith,  Sherrlll  E. 


CHAPLAIN   COKPS. 


Awes.  Vernon  E. 
Curran.  Wade  H..  Jr. 
Depascale.  Daniel  P. 
Dunks,  iiax  E. 
Bckles.  Jamee  W. 
Brick.  Robert  J. 
PitEgerald.  John  B. 


Ooff.  Ronald  H. 
Kefner,  William  B. 
Lauer,  Robert  E. 
O'Neil,  Michael  P. 
Pata,  Norman  R. 
Scanlon,  John  J. 
Wlshard,  John  W. 


crvn.  Dtoimxa  cobps 


Anderson,  Keith  K. 
Archer.  Wiley  J. 
•Argm.  Wilbert  L..  Jr. 
•Bender.  Carl  H.,  Jr. 
•Berget.  Kaspar  O..  Jr. 
Beuby,  Stephen  C. 
•Black,  Dorwln  C. 
•Black,  Wilson  M. 
•Blackwell.  Larry  Q. 
Bond,  Ronald  L. 
•Bordas,  Peter  S. 
Brady,  Patrick  J. 
•Brandon,  Robert  L. 
•Bratzler,  John  H. 
Brents,  Daniel  R. 
Buckner,  Ernest  W. 
•Bufllngton  Jack  E. 
•Buntley,    Ronald    E., 

Jr. 
•Camden,  Edward  B. 
Camell,  Donald  L. 
•Carter,  Stuart  L. 
•Chapla,  Paul  A. 
•Cloar.  James  A. 
•Cofer.  Rufus  H..  Jr. 
•Coffey.  Pred  S. 
Cornue,  Michael  E. 
Cote,  Armand  A.    "- 
•Crain.  Harold  S..  Jr. 
Crane.  Thomas  C. 
Day.  Norman  W. 
•Drennon,  Patrick  W. 
Ehiers,  Harold  V. 
•Blkstrand.  William  N 
Elliott,  James  R. 
•Endebrock,  Robert  N. 
•Parlow,  David  E. 
•Finn,  James  R. 


Pluharty.  David  H. 
•Powler,  Oeorge  E., 

Ill 
Prauenf elder,  Henry  B, 
Oallagher,  Thomas  S. 
•Oallen,  Joibn  J.,  Jr. 
Gamble,  Charles  S. 
•Gardner,  Thomas  N. 
•Oeorge,  Emory  J. 
Oohler,  Robert  W. 
Ooln,  Paul  T. 
Grenney,  William  J. 
•Orlfflth,  Verne  E.,  Jr. 
•Oriihn,  Gordon  O. 
Hansen,  Robert  E. 
Harris,  William  P. 
•Heine,  WUllam  A., 

m 

Henley.  Joseph  L. 

•Henry,  Eugene  S. 

Hentschell,  James 
S.  M. 

•Houck,  Carl  P. 

Houlihan.  John  W. 

•Jackson.  Bruce  L. 

Kidder.  Walter  S. 

Koelsch,  Peter 

•KurtB,  James  P. 

Laabs.  Walter  W.,  Jr. 

Leap,  Joseph  B. 

•Lehder.  Wilfred  E.. 
Jr. 

'MacKeniie.  Ken- 
neth B. 

•Martlnelll.  Salvatore 
A. 

Mattimore,  Bernard 
O. 


Starr.  Ronald  J. 
Stellman,  Harry  M., 

in 
Stephan,  Dean  E.,  Jr. 
•Stephenaon,  Walter 

S. 
•Stokes,  Stephan  R. 
Stone.  Roger  R. 
•Street.   Clifford   Q. 
•Sturmer,    Donald    C. 
Sullivan,   James    B. 
Tar  box.  Jam^es  S. 
Taylor.  Ernest  D. 
Thatcher.  Richard  B. 
Thomas,  David  T. 
•Thompson,  Donald 

J. 
Thompson,  Ronald  B. 
•Thorp,  Robert  D. 
•Thrasher,  Stephen 

M..  Jr. 
•Towle,  Nathaniel  A. 
Underwood.  John  P. 
VanDlver.  Bameet  L. 
Waits.  Charles  V. 
Waldo,  David  T. 
•Wells.  Donald  R. 
Wenck,  Norman  C. 
•Wheeler,  David  E. 
•Wiedmer,  Roger  E. 
•Williams.  John  K. 
WlUman.  John  N. 
•Woodford,  Donald  L. 
•Yoder,  Dan  S. 
Zassenhaus,  Hans 

W.  E. 
Zimmerman,  David 

a.,n 


MXDicAi,  aavica  coaps 


Adklns.  David  D. 
Althauser,   Robert   V 

Jr. 
Anderson,  Francis  O. 
Anderson,  Stanley  H. 
•Andrews,  James  R. 
Armstrong,  Jos^>li  O. 
Aahton,  George  H. 
•Balrd,  John  R. 
Baker,  Donald  E. 
•Barrows,  Joseph  R. 
•Beckner,  William  M. 
•Bellals,  Patricia  A. 
•Bennett,  Floyd  E 
'BTwaacxxm 

E. 
•Brown,  Gary  D. 
Brown,  Seth  E. 
Brown,  Wayne  A. 
Buhaly.  Albert  L. 
Buxbaum.  Richard  J. 
Cannl2zaro,  John  S. 
•Camahan.      Clarence 


Gaunce.  Humphrey  O., 
Jr. 

Gay,  Kenton  W. 

•Gendron,  Eugene  O. 

Oiard  Emlle  N. 

•OlUentlne,  James  D. 

Gillespie,  Franklin  D. 

•Glassford,  Kenneth 
F. 

Oogel,  Casper  J. 

Golden,  Robert  M. 

Goldsmith,  Seth  B. 

Green,  Charles  M. 

•Green,  Ronald  K. 
WmiamOrelder,  George  J. 

Hall,  Richard  T.> 

Harmon,  Robert  W. 

Hartman,  Carl  H. 

Hatten,  Arthur  D.,  Jr. 

•Heller.  BlUy  L. 

Henderson,  "S"  Doug- 
las 
Hill.    Thomas    A. 


L. 


Carroll.  Jake  R. 
Casey.  Clarence  J. 
•Chatelier,  Paul  R. 
Chieco,  Richard  W. 
Clark.  Robert  P. 
*Ooan.  Richard  M. 
Cede,  Jlmmle  D. 
•Connolly,  John  F. 
•Corbett,  Myron  R. 
Cowan,  Morris  J.,  Jr 
Cunningham 

s.,n 

•Cusick.  Richard  A. 
Deeter,  Victor  R. 
•Delaughter,  John  D 
•Denlson.  Neslund  E. 


Home.  William  O. 
•Hudson,  Cecil  D. 
Humphrey,  Ronald  D. 
Jenkins.  Lloyd  M. 
•  Jiminez,  Pedro 
•Johns,  Jack  E. 
Johnson,  Jay  A. 
•Johnson.  Paul  W. 
Johnson.  Robert  A. 
Juda,  Thaddeus  A. 
Kalfas.  Dlmltri  L. 
Robert 'Kehoe.  John  J.,  Jr. 
Kepple,  John  C. 
•Klnsella.  Lawrence  T. 
Laughlln,  Leo  L.,  Jr. 
•Lewis.  John  R.,  Jr. 
Mackln.  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 


•Duncan,  Alexander  R.Mason.  James  J. 


Fenno.  John  D. 
•Ferguson,  John  C. 
Ferris.  William  A. 
•Flewelllng.  Lloyd  J. 
Friend,  Ruth  L. 
Fullerton.  Jack  G. 
•Purr,  Paul  A. 
Gannon,  John  H. 


McAllister,  Robert  O. 
McCurry.  Romeo  G. 
•McOulre.  James  S. 
McPeters.  Roland  E. 
•Mcysrs,  Weasel  H. 
•Morin.  Richard  A. 
•Murrell,  William  R. 
Nathan,  Howard  W. 


Nelson,  John  W. 
Owen,  Donald  R. 
•Owens,  Norman  K. 
•Palmer,  David  D. 
•Palmer,  George  J.,  Jr. 
•Parker,  Henry  E. 
•Parriah,  William  C. 
Patterson,  Patrick  R. 
Payton,    Richard    A. 
•Peck,  John  A. 
•Peterson,  Warren  R. 
Phillips,  Donald  D.,  Jr 
Praria,  Paul  A. 
Rath,  Arthur  R. 
•Rector,  Douglas  E. 
Rhodes.  Dxirward  L. 
Rice,  Loren  W. 
Rosplock,  Jerome  D. 
Rowe,  Charles  L. 
•Royals,  William  E. 
•Rutledge,  Bobby  G. 
Santana,  Prederlck  J. 
•Saye,  Clarence  B. 
Scbmutz,  Clinton  E. 
Self,  William  L. 
Shackelford,  Paul  R. 
Sinunons,  John  W.,  Jr 
•Skelly,  Roberts..  Jr. 
Smith,  Robert  E. 


•Sparks.  Jonathan  C 
Sperry.  CurUs  W. 
•Stayton.  Richard  A. 
•Stewart.  Ronald  H. 
•Stockman.   Roger  I 
•Tharp,  David  c. 
•Thelaen,  Charles  J.. 

Jr. 
Thompson.  Bobbie  L. 
Tllton,  Delmar  L. 
Tomczyk,  Prank  E. 
Toops,  Paul  E. 
•Tucker,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Tworzyanski, 

Chester 
Urevlg,  Glenn  E. 
Vail,  John  R. 
•Wallace,  Robert  J. 
Wallace,  Robert  O. 
Warren,  Joseph  E. 
Wesolowskl,  Carl  A. 
•Wesson,  Billy  R. 
Wheeler,  John  R, 
White.  Harry  G. 
Wilder.  James  O. 
•WllllanMon.  Lee  P. 
Wlnnlngham,  Joe 
Zettl,  Bernard  L. 


Allred,  Mary  E. 
Ancelard,  Madeline  M. 
Anderson,  Donna  L. 
Antonlnl.  Mary  L. 
Arndt,  Karen  I. 
Austin,  Barbara  L. 
Baker,  Yvonne  P. 
Barbour,  Sxisan  R. 
Barron,  Bernlce 
Barry,  Diane  E. 
Barter,  Columba  P. 
Belcher,  Beverly  C. 
Bennlng,  Luella  M. 
Blgos,  Donna  J. 
Bodger,  Lellanl  S. 
Boyle,  Irene  A. 
Boylen,  Janet  S. 
Bradley.  Mary  E. 
Bridges,  Barbara  J. 
Budackl,  Rosemary  E. 
Burkholder,  Alvena  R. 
Burns,  Karlene  P. 
Byrne,  Janet  L. 
Campbell,  Mary  S. 
Carroll.  Mary  N. 
Chorba.  Barbara  A. 
Collins.  Anita  L. 
Conrad.  Ruth  M. 
Corazza,  Judith  M. 
Corblt.  Elizabeth  A. 
Coski.  Joanne 
Crouch.  Jean  C. 
Cunningham.  Mary  K 
Davis,  Harriett  L. 
Delaloye,  Martha  V 
Delbrouck, 

C. 
Deneault,  Joyce  A. 
•Dickson.  Barbara  A. 
Dlnuirco,  Virginia  R. 
Dion,  Joyce  M. 
Doherty,  Maureen  P. . 
Dooley,  Mary  E. 
Drew,  Sharon  L. 
Dunn.  Glenda  O. 
Dye,  Josephine  B. 
•Dyer.  Alice 
Pagan,  Mona  P. 
Fandel,  Virginia  M.' 
Plshar,  Thelma  J. 
Foreman,  Evelyn  N. 
Pox.  Patricia  M. 
Fruln.  Marlellen 
Funkhouser.  Betty  J. 
Gregg.  Leah  S. 
Groden,  Anne  E. 
Oundelflnger,  Mary  A 
Hall.  Lawle  L. 
Handlln,  Sondra  K. 


ITTTSSK  C0KP8 

Hansen.  Joann 
Hennessy,  Jo  A. 
Hlggins.  Mary  A. 
Rileman.  Rebecca  J. 
Holt,  Sally  A. 
Huskey,  Bobby  O. 
Jensen.  Sandra  L. 
Jinks,  Sandra  L. 
Johns.  Ruth  E. 
Johnson.  Carol  M.  H. 
Johnson,  Ethel  G. 
Jones,  Marlanna  L. 
Jordan,  Glenda  L. 
Kaiser,  Christine  J. 
Kanalz,  Mary  R. 
Kerber,  Sally  A. 
Kolazyk.  Sheila  M. 
Kruseskl.  Catherine  R. 
Lark,  Bonlta  P. 
Lasota,  Marguerite  8. 
Lawrence,  Ellen  L. 
Lenclonl,  Beverly  C. 
Leonard,  Ann  M. 
Levellle,  Alice  L. 
Llghtfoot,  Mary  J. 
Little,  Sonya  K. 
Lundberg,  Georgia  L. 
Lyons.  Susan  E. 
Maloney,  Anne  C. 
Marks,  Allta  C. 
McCaughey,  Anne  U. 
•McDonald,  Patricia 

K. 
McGinn,  Margaret  M. 
Mcllvaln,  Barbara  N, 
Waynelle  McKenzle,  ReglnaC. 
Megonnell,  Joann  H. 
Miller,  Linda 
Mirsky,  Zlna  E. 
Moffett,  SuUnda 
Montero.  Rose  M. 
MuEZynskl,  Elizabeth 

P. 
Nelson.  Marilyn  C. 
Newton,  Katheryn  K. 
O'Connell,  Anne  L. 
Odom.  Helen  A. 
Orzechowskl.  Charlent 
•Pack,  Valaine 
Pengelly,  Sally  J. 
Pl'^^kelman,  Margaret 

IL 
Pruden.  Ethel  B. 
Quellette,  Carol  L. 
Qulnlan,  Mary  E. 
Elaymond.  Barbara  A. 
Reed.  Martha  M. 
Richmond.  Marcle  U. 
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glvera,  Anna  J. 
Boskos,  Elizabeth 
Ross,  Cheryan  C. 
RocseUe.  Donna  B. 
Byan.  Irene  C. 
Ryan,  Alicia  M. 
Schmltz,  Dolores  J. 


Barbara 


Vanderb  each, 

A. 
VlrgUio,  Beatrice  S. 
VonCoUia.  Margaret 

E. 
Walcutt,  Bharolyn  K. 
Wallace,  Lona  A. 


Schneider.  Blanche  M.  Walter,  Qarolyn  A. 
Schrelber,  Kathryn  M.  Ward,  Judith  A. 


Schuyler,  Ann  B. 
Selbert.  Rosemary  S. 
Slmenson.  Marcla  R. 
Stagier.  Patricia  E. 
Skola.  Nancy  A. 
Sobotlk,  Barbara  J. 
Spacek,  Annette  M. 
Staley.  Patricia  L. 
Stewart,  Shirley  A. 
Stlne,  Joyce  A. 
Sucec.  Eileen 
Sulkowski.  Mary  L. 
Sullivan.  Brenda  H. 
Thompson,  Marjorle 

C. 
Thompson,  Virginia  J. 
Titus,  Lynn  C. 


U. 


Ward,  Patricia  A. 
Watson,  Anita  C. 
Watts,  Colleen  R. 
Webb,  Oarolyn  M. 
Weber,  Carolyn  D. 
Weber,  Myra  R, 
Wehrle,  Barbara  P. 
Wenglar,    Dorothy 

A.        , 
Werderifcsch,  Judith  A. 
Westover,  Mary  L. 
Wheatlay,  Anne  A. 
Wlnterhoff,  Joan  M. 
Wolte.  Marilyn  B. 
Wright,  Joyce  I. 
Yucha.  Shirley  A. 
Zanzig,  Alba  C. 


The    following-named     officers    for    tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  grade  of  chief  war- 
rant officer,    W-3    subject    toi   qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
Hanaon,  Francis  G.        Travis,  Richard  D. 
Kelly,  Harold  A.  Wagner^  Charles  P.,  Jr. 

Orner.  Bernard 

•Capt.  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  \V3.  Navy,  for 
permanent  appointment  to  6he  grade  of 
captain  in  the  Navy  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle II,  section  2,  clause  2  of  th*  Constitution. 

•Comdr.  Beverlee  J.  Allen,  VB.  Navy,  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  p-ade  of  com- 
mander subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

•Comdr.  Shirley  J.  Kaye.  Supply  Corps.  U.S. 
Navy,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  Supply  C{>rpe  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  womei)  officers  of  the 
UB.  Navy  for  permanent  protaotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to 
qusUflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


LINE 


•Baker,  Elizabeth  S. 
•Denby.  Sara  P. 
•Dllorenzo,  Julia  J. 
•Gregg,  Elizabeth  L. 
•Horn,  Emlle  L. 


•Kuhn.  liuclUe  R. 
•MacLean.  Carol  J. 
•Sloman.  Jean  P. 
•Zlerdt.fjucy  E. 


SUPPLY   CORPS     ! 

Belazer.  Margaret  C. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
D5.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  In  the  line  subject  to 
qutUflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Benner,  Sara  L. 
Blake,  Sally  A. 
Coyer,  Ann  E. 
Peldea,  Marcla  A. 
Hahn,  Janice  L. 
Uiser,  Marglt  M. 
Uaddox,  Vlvlenne  D 

The  following-named  offlceris  of  the  UJ3. 
«»vy  for  permanent  promotioi)  to  the  grade 
wlleutenant  (Junior  grade)  1»  the  line  and 
"M  corps,  as  Indicated,  subjedt  to  qualiflca- 
«on  therefor  as  provided  by  (aw: 


Mulrooney,  Elsie  L. 
Stege,  Mary  c. 
Sutphen,  Patricia  C. 
Tiller,  TfUdith  D. 
Tyndall.  Sara  M. 
Wylle,  EIlEabeth  O. 


B*ae,  Thomas  J. 
Baumrucker,  Charles 

J,  Jr. 
Wllngham,  Herbert 

J, 

J^*ttan,  William  T. 
"">»n,  Ronald  L. 
^""'ner.  Danny  J. 
"inn,  Robert  L. 
^Pbell,  Guy  R..  ni 
?»nn.  Warren  K. 
»«Iey.  George  A. 
«.  Roger  W. 


UNK 


Fiebelkol-ti.  George  A. 

Jr.       I 
Finney,  ttonald  W. 
Flint.  Lewis  W. 
Fritz.  Thiomas  W. 
Gabryeispci.  Richard 

M.         , 
Gerwe.  FVanklln  H. 
Oranuzzt),  Andrew  A. 
Hlmelfarlj,  Roy  A. 
Janke,  David  C. 
Johnson,  John  D. 
Kelley,  William  E. 


Kobor,  David  J. 
Koch,  Dean  H. 
Ledoux,  Lawrence  J. 
Leightley,  Albert  L., 

Lemmert,  Robert  W. 
Lev,  Samuel  R. 
Lynch,  Anthony  J. 
Manlcke,  Harold  V. 
Miller,  John  M. 
Miller,  Ralph  R.,  in 
O'Brien.  Robert  C. 
Parchen,  William  R. 


Parker.  William  T. 
Patterson.  Mervll  L. 
Raebel.  Dale  V. 
Ratcliffe,  John  W. 
Schroeder,  Gerald  M. 
Shelby.  David  C. 
Tahaney.  Hubert  F., 

Jr. 
Todesca,  Charles  J., 

Jr. 
Tumbull.  James  L. 
West,  Walter  D.,  HI 
Wlntersglll,  Blair  H. 


Stn>PLT  CORPS 


Crelgh,  Ronald  F. 
Fischer,  Charles  E. 
Groves,  William  D. 
Oberle,  Michael  J. 
Paine,  John  S. 


Anderson,  Elwood  A., 

Jr. 
Anderson,  Louis  O. 
Ayers,  James  D. 
Bartel,  Joseph  R. 
Buhr,  Joseph  D. 

CtVZL   EMOINEZB   CORPS 

Hansen,  Robert  E. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

Bond.  James  C.  Jones,  Bobby  N. 

Fullerton.  Jack  G.         Laughlln,  Leo  L, 

Gerald  L.  Dawson.  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  In  the  restricted  line 
of  the  Navy,  in  the  permanent  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant and  the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander. 

RxiBcell  L.  Rose.  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer  to 
and  appointment  in  the  Supply  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  in  the  permanent  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant and  the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander. 

Lt.  (Junior  grade)  Dean  S.  Hlggins,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-2),  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades 
indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Chief  Warrant  OfflceT  (W-3) 

Acuff,  Burnls  R.  Gibson.  William  E. 

Altomare,  Gasper  R. 
Alves.  Frank 
Ambrose,  Timothy  J. 
Andress,  Samuel  E. 


Amott.  Joseph  R. 
Baler,  Kenneth  C. 
Beckner,  Charles  C. 
Bishop,  Herbert  H. 
Bloomfield,  Albert  B. 
Bocko,  Peter  P. 
Bohllne,  John  C, 


Glmmel,  Daniel  O. 
Gordon,  Robert  C. 
Grueser,  Sidney  L. 
Hamryszak,  Peter  J. 
Hansen,  Donald  A. 
Heeney,  Joseph  F. 
HUl.  James  W. 
Hollowell,  Joseph  M. 
Holmes.  Theron  C. 
Howell.  Abble  R. 
Johnson.  Byron  W. 


Bonenberger,  Norman  Johnson,  Harley,  Jr. 


Booth,  Franklin  H. 
Breeding,  James  R. 
Brlley,  Oeorge  L. 
Broyles,  Kermlt  E. 
Carroll,  William  O. 
Cavanaugh,  Charles 

H. 
Chrlstensen,  Jack  C. 
Chapman,  Homer  L. 
Christie,  Harold  D. 
Clark,  Harlan  D. 
Colter.  Lessle  H. 
Corbin,  "E"  "J" 
Cottrell,  BUly  R. 
CrouBS,  Herman  F. 


Kopchlnsky,  Edward 

A. 
Lamb.  James  H. 
Lofgren.  Earl  W. 
Lof  tus.  Joseph  F. 
Long,  Henry  A.,  Jr. 
Lowe,  Kenneth  A. 
Madewell,  John  A. 
Mansell,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Martin,  Vincent  E. 
Mathlasen,  Vernon  A. 
Mathison,  Elmer  L. 
May,  Willie  C,  Jr. 
McCarron,  John  H. 
McNaught,  Ray  A. 
Miller,  William  V. 


Donnelly,  Prederlck  J.  Mitchell,  Harold  H 


Dredger,  Robert  F. 
Duenwald,  Vernon  D, 
Elkins,  Harvey  W. 
Engle,  Clarence  W. 
Engler,  Donald  A. 
Epoch,  Wilbert  M. 
Fazer.  Vernon  T. 
Feeney,  James  F. 
Pore.  Ralph  W. 
Porgey,  Augustine  H. 
Fousie,  Howard  M. 
Gardner,  John  P. 
Gentry,  Gerald  H. 
Olblin,  Walter  L. 


Morgan,  Attls  N. 
Morissette,  Lucian  G. 
Murray,  Eugene  C. 
Noonan,  Robert  J. 
Pace,  William  J. 
Parrett,  Vanita  F. 
Plerson,  Harmon  L. 
Pillow,  John  T. 
Porter,  Newell  H. 
Prince,  Louis  F. 
Prlsk.  Lloyd  E. 
Racette,  Arthur  H. 
Redden,  Dennis  J. 
Reed.  Abner  D. 


Revollnsky,  Walter 

B. 
Rooney.  Philip  j. 
Rowland.  Oeorge  H., 

Jr. 
Sanchez.  Rogello,  Jr. 
Scanlan,  Philip  T. 
Schlais,  Alvln  E. 
Smith.  WUllam  B. 
Spisak,  Prank 
Stenstrom,  Joseph  F. 
Still,  Stephen  R.,  Jr. 
Stone,  Thurman  B. 
Stoughton,  Richard 

M.,  Jr. 
Sullivan,  John  V. 
Talton,  Lewis  E. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  (W-4) 
Allen,  Charles  N.  Lewis.  E^igene  I. 


TaylOT,  Earl  P. 
Taylor.  Jodie  V. 
Travis,  John  B. 
Treanor,  Peter  F. 
Unkle,  Osborne  L. 
Upton,  "L"  "R" 
Vedomske,  Cyril  M. 
WaUh,  WUllam  K. 
Webb,  Howard  J.,  Jr. 
Welch,  Calvin  K. 
Wheeling,  James  T. 
WlllU.  Donald  W. 
WUson.  Charles  E. 
Windham,  Joe  C. 
Yates.  WaUace  O. 
Zwer,  Don  O. 


Axtell,  Clair  P.,  Jr. 
Barron,  Harry  L. 
Barry,  Timothy  A. 
Blevins,  WUllam  C. 
Blood,  Hiawatha  E. 
Booth,  Robert  C. 
Bracy.  Lloyd  E. 
Bradley,  Robert  E. 
Brooks,  Samuel  N. 
Brown,  Charles  E. 
Brown,  Denton  C. 
Brown.  Leo  E. 
Bryson,  Allen  C. 
Buck.  BlUy 
Burdett,  Lesta  D. 
Burns,  Lawrence  C, 

Sr. 
Calfee.  JxUlan  E. 
Carr,  Franklin  P. 
Carrozza.  Salvatore 
Chapln,  Junior  R. 
Childers.  Sanford  L. 
Crawford.  Jack 
Crowell,  James  L. 
Cseselka,  John 
Davis,  Robert  E. 
Deal,  Franklin  D. 
Dehnbostel,  John  H. 
Dlnga,  John  A. 
Dixon,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Doyle,  Alfred  L. 
Doyle,  Roger  V. 
Dressel,  Howard  B. 
Dudley,  Melvln  L. 
Edalgo,  Tyson 
Fazio,  Michael 


Lipe,  James  C. 
Lovelace,  Darrell  M. 
Lunt,  Alfred  O. 
Mable,  Earl  D. 
Marlon,  Oeorge  L. 
Martin,  Melvln  L. 
Matson,  Francis  M. 
Matthews,  Carl  W. 
Mazza,  Robert  J. 
McCaffrey,  John  W. 
McConnell,  Howard 

E. 
McDonald,  Edwin  W. 

J. 
McFall,  Henry  R. 
McOulre.  Shely  W. 
Mclnnls,  Edwin  L., 

Jr. 
Miller,  Daniel  J. 
Mlntz,  Kermlt  T. 
Moore,  Orange  J.,  Jr. 
Moorehead,  Harold  L. 
Morris,  Benjamin  P. 
Morrison,  William  M. 
Morrissey.  Robert  M. 
Mount,  Marvin  A. 
Moye,  Edwin  B. 
Myers,  Russel  E. 
Nash.  Kenneth  P. 
Nelson,  Carl  A. 
Nevrtll,  Lawrence  E. 
Noble,  Lowell  I. 
Page,  Jack  W. 
Palmer,  Charles  E. 
Palmer,  Roger  A. 
Parks,  Joe 


Petterman,  Melvln  W.  Perdue.  Samuel  K. 
Pltzhugh,  Herman  H.,  Powner.  Walter  J.,  Jr. 


Jr. 

Flynn,  James  L. 
Pra^ee,  Wilton  J. 
Freel.  James  H. 
Prye.  Ward  W. 
Prye.  Warren  A. 
Gordy.  Granville  E. 
Oould,  Alexander 


Ragan.  Lionel  B. 
Bamage.  Rudel  E. 
Redding,  Victor  L. 
Beddoch,  Donald  W. 
Resch,  Raymond  B. 
Rosenkoetter,  Russell 

E. 
Scheppmann,  Leroy  E. 


Hammond,  Bobert  R.,  Schmidt,  John  J. 


Jr 

Harris,  Walter  B. 
Barter,  Richard  S. 
Hartley,  Clair  C. 
Hayes.  Layton  A. 
Heckendorf .  Leonard 

H. 
Henke.  Walter  L. 
HoUey.  Bernard  M. 
Howell.  Albert  W. 
Hudglns.  Luther  M. 
Hudson.  James  H. 
HuU,  William  T. 
Jones,  William  S, 
Jorgensen,  Herbert  B, 
Kanavel,  JackB. 
Klein,  Iiforcus  G. 
Kummer,  Arthur  J. 
Lathen,  Sylvester  H. 
Lenon,  Horace  O. 
Leroy,  John  D.,  Jr. 


Shea,  Richard  H. 
Shirley,  Raymond  B. 
Skoldberg,  Oeorge  W. 
Slater,  Charles 
Smith,  Gerald  F. 
Smith,  Paul  F. 
Steele,  Burton  A. 
Taylor,  Rex  C. 
Thompson,  Bobert  A. 
Tucker,  Lester  B. 
Tworek,  Flavlus  S. 
Unger,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Vaughan,  Troyce  D. 
Walker,  Jack  H. 
Warwick,  Charles  A., 

Jr. 
Webster,  William  W. 
West,  WiUiam  O. 
Williams,  Thomas  W. 
WUUg,  Faye  L. 


Wright,  VlrgU  W. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.8. 

Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 

of  Ueutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  line  and 
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•taff  coriM,  M  IncUcated,  subject  to  quail* 
flcatlon  tlwrcfor  ••  provided  by  law: 


LINK 


Beagan,  Rose  B. 

Ball.  Richard  H. 

Blumberg,  Janet  L. 

Ball.  Robert  H. 

Bonner.  Jeanlne  A. 

Bands,  Uonel  A..  W. 

Clemmer,  Patricia  L. 

Barber,  Stanley  D. 

ConUln,  Norma  B. 

Barg,  Mark  8. 

Day,  Grace 

Barlow,  Wayne  C. 

Engle,  Nancy  J..  Jr. 

Barnes.  Edwin  R. 

Oreen,  Marianne  S. 

Btu-nes,  Stanton  J. 

Hanlln,  Ruth  A. 

Barney.  William  C. 

Hartshorn,  Lena  M. 

Barron.  John  M. 

Heimerl,  Johanna  F. 

Barrow,  Edward  M., 

HIU,  Linda  M. 

Jr. 

Hower,  Susan  A. 

Barstad.  WlllU  A. 

Jeske,  Nance  O. 

Barthel,  Donald  A. 

Kern,  Annie  L. 

Bartol,  John  H..  Jr. 

Kuhns,  Jeannle  J. 

Barton,  Crelgbton  E. 

McCarthy,  Margaret  M.Barton,  Edmund  C. 

McDonald,  Caterlne  E 

Batchelder,  Charles 

McKenzie,  Ora  A. 

M. 

McMunn,  Patricia  J. 

Batterman.  Dean  H. 

Meyer,  Evva  O. 

Batzel.  Thomas  J. 

Motz,  Ingrld  M.  I. 

Baumgart.  Stephen 

Peters,  Oeraldlne 

W. 

Rausch,  Rosemary  K. 

Baumhofer,  WlUlam 

Smalley,  Phyllis  E. 

J. 

Stephens,  Clair  M. 

Baxter,  George  R. 

Stolzenbach,  Mary  M. 

Beam.  Lawrence  P. 

Taddel,  Alice  R. 

Bean,  Charles  D. 

VlabUtiy.  Mlchal  M. 

Beard.  Travis  N. 

Watson,  Kathryn  A. 

Beasley.  Max  H. 

Wiggins,  Linda  L. 

Bechthold.  George  W. 

Wofford,  Dorothy  J. 

Beck,  Pernand  P..  in 

Abbey,  Donald  L. 

Beckham.  Robert  F. 

Abell,  Terry  A. 

Bedford.  John  L. 

Abbott,  Richard  L. 

Behrman.  Richard  W. 

Abelon,  Asher  D. 

Beland,  Conrad  L. 

Abrams,  Steven  S. 

Bell.  Corwln  A. 

AcUand.  Thomas  B. 

Bell.  Denis  J.  W. 

Adams,  Charles  E. 

Bell.  Henry  L.,  Jr. 

Adams,  Gary  R. 

Bellamy.  Gary  S. 

Adams.  Phillip  A. 

Beltz.  Ivan  L. 

Adell.  James  M. 

Benchea,  Tralan 

Agle.  Roy  L. 

Bender,  John  C. 

Ahlborn,  Edward  R., 

Bennet,  David  H.,  Jr. 

Jr. 

Bennett,  Franklin  L. 

Alcott.  Shelby  O. 

Bennett,  Gary  P. 

Airord,  John  W. 

Bennett,  Robert  L. 

Alltt.  Bruce  D. 

Benson,  Jeffrey  L. 

Allen,  George  R. 

Beranek,  Bernard  F., 

Allen.  James  F. 

II 

AUln.'John  W. 

Bernstein,  William  P.. 

Allison,  Dennis  P. 

.    n 

Allison.  WUUam  S..  m  Berry.  Earl.  Jr. 
Almond.  John  W.,  Jr.    Berry,  Russell  E..  Jr, 
Anawalt,  Richard  A.      Blersach.  James  E. 
Anclaux.  Louis  N.  Blgnell.  James  P. 

Andersen.  Franklyn  D.  einckes,  Jeffrey  B. 
Anderson,  David  C.        Biro,  Michael  R. 
Anderson,  David  M.       Bishop,  Samuel  E. 
Anderson,  Richard  G. 


Anderson,  Ross  K., 

Jr. 
Anderson.  Sanford  C. 
Anderson,  William  G. 
Andrew,  DaU  H. 
Ardlzzone.  Robert  L. 
Armstrong,  Arthur  J., 

Jr. 
Arndt.  William  D. 
Arnold.  William  T. 
Arvedlund,  Richard  L. 
Asher.  John  W.,  m 
Aston,  Albert  H..  Jr. 
Astor,  Lawrence  I.  - 
Athanson,  John  W. 
Atkinson,  Larry  R. 
Aucella,  John  P. 
Auer.  James  E. 


Jr. 


.Jr. 


Blackwell,  CecU  L 
Boak.  Charles  W. 
Bohley.  Carl  M. 
Bolan,  Robert  8 
Boldt.  David  E. 
Boley,  John  R. 
Bonar,  James  W. 
Bond.  "€••  Ward.  Jr. 
Bond.  Robert  J. 
B^nslgnore.  Michael 

R. 
Booth,  Carter 
Borlet.  Robert  A. 
Botten,  Leroy  H. 
Bowen.  Andrew  J.,  IV 
Bowen,  WlUlam  E. 
Bowes,  wmiam  C. 
Bowman,  Thomas  E., 

m 


Aulenbach,  Thomas  H.  goy^  Ronald  A. 
Avery,  Donald  W..  Jr.     Boyen.  Richard  E. 
Bachmann.  Richard  O 
Baffer.  Roger  A. 
Baflco.  Richard  E. 


Bahr.  Harold  E..  Jr. 
Bailey.  Thomas  A. 
Baker.  David  A. 
Baldwin,  Gary  A. 
BaU,  Harry  F.,  Jr. 


Bracy.  Michael  B. 
Bradford.  WUUam  B. 
Brady.  Charles  R. 
Brahmer,  Frederick  B. 
Brandt,  Thomas  K. 
Bratton.  Charles  8. 
Brecu^.  Harold  A.,  Jr. 
Brwtrton,  Gerald  A. 


Breen,  Alfred  L.,  Jr. 
Breen.  Frank  J.,  m 
Brelthaupt,  David  E. 
Brent.  Melvln  C. 
Brlckman.  Edward  P. 
Bridgeman,  Robert  J. 
Brlggs.  Steven  R. 
Brlnkley,  WlUlam  8. 
Brlskl.  Richard  J. 
Brockmeler,  Robert  O. 
Brodle.  Reld  III 
Broesamle.  Robert  R. 
Brougher,  WUUam  8. 
Brouwer,  Frederick  P. 

n 

Brown.  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Brown.  Jerry  B. 
Brown.  Richard  W. 
Brown,  Thomas  E. 
Brown,  Thomas  H. 
Brown,  WtUlam  C.  UI 
Browne,  Peter  A. 
Browne,  Vernon  G. 
Bruce.  John  H. 
Bruns,  Frederick  W. 
Buck,  Earl  F. 


Clark,  Dennis  M. 
Clark,  Jackie  L. 
Clark,  Ralph  B.,  Jr. 
Clark.  Robert  A. 
Clarke.  Gary  D. 
Clarke,  Wayne  A. 
Cochran,  Frederick  F. 
Cockrell,    MUford    N. 

Jr. 
Coker,  David  J. 
Collier,  Robert  L. 
Collins,  James  A. 
CoUlns,  Joseph  8. 
Colnaghl,  George  L. 
Colston,  Michael  O. 
Colyer,  John  M..  Jr. 
Conley.  D:nnis  R. 
Connaughton.  James 

B. 
Coimell.  James  R. 
Conner,  Bryan  T. 
Conrad.  Thomas  M. 
Conroy.  John  D. 
Cook,  Chandler  L. 
Cook.  Eugene  E. 
Cook.  James  A. 


Buckingham,  John  W.  Cook,  John  F.,  Jr. 
Buckingham,  Duane     Cook,  Joseph  T. 

W. 
Buckley,  Robert  F.,  Jr. 
Buckley,  Thomas  D. 
Buell,  Kenneth  R. 
Buelow,  Richard  W. 
Buescher,  Stephen  M. 
Bugg,  WUUam  E. 
BuUard,  Walter  M.,  Jr 
Bunce,  Richard  L. 


Bundy,  Norman  L. 
Bunnell,  Melvln  L. 
Burke,  James  E. 
Burke,  John  P. 
Bumham,  John  L. 
Burns.  John  P.,  Jr. 
Burrls,  Robert  N. 
Burroughs.  Lawrence 

D. 
Busemeyer,  David  G. 
Bustanmnte,  Charles 

J. 
Butler,  Francis  W. 
Butler,  Garry  W. 
Byrnes,  David  T. 
Byrnes,  Richard  P. 
Byster,  Martin  B. 
Calande.  John  J.,  Jr. 
Calhoun,  Ronald  J. 
Calvano,  Charles  N. 
Campbell,  Brian  F. 
Campbell,  Cletus  L. 
Campbell,  David  R. 
CampbeU,  Robert  L. 
Campbell,  William  H. 

Jr. 
Cantele,  John  A. 
Carey,  Michael  T. 
Car  gill,  Lee  B. 
Carl,  Lester  W. 
Carlsen,  Kenneth  L. 
Carmichael, 

R.,  Jr. 
Carr.  Michael  R. 
Carroll.  Joseph  F. 
Carrothers.  Peter  C. 
Carter.  James  O. 
Castro.  John 
Cate,  Eugene  M.,  Jr. 
Celebrezze,  Anthony 

J.,  Jr. 
Chapman,  Austin  E. 
Chernowskl,  John  A. 
Cherry.  Richard  B. 
Chldester.  WUUam 


Cooley.  Leslie  W. 
Cooper.  WlUlam  B.,  Ji 
Corgan.  Michael  T. 
Cornish,  David  O. 
Corsette.  Richard  B. 
Costarakis,  Dennis  A 
CoiUter.  WUUam  L. 
Counts.  Jimmie  A. 
Counts,  William  A. 
Cowan.  Stanley  E. 
Cox.  Landon  G.,  Jr. 
Craig.  Leon  H. 
Craig.  Philip  C. 
Crane.  Mark  F. 
Crane.  Richard  W. 
Crawford,  Charles  R. 
Cressy,  Peter  H. 
Cribley,  James  M. 
Criswell,  WiUlam  T., 

IV 
Cronin.  Michael  P. 
Cronln.  Robert  R. 
CniBoe.  John  A. 
Cunha,  George  D. 

M.,  Jr. 
Curtln,  Andrew  J. 
Curtis,  Donald  L. 
Cushard,  WiUlam  N., 

Jr. 
Czerwonky,  James  H. 
Dablch,  EU,  Jr. 
Dade.  Thomas  B. 
Dahlvlg.  Alan  L. 
Dalager,  Neil  R. 
Dale.  Vernon  A. 
Dalton.  Henry  F. 
Dankievitch,  Robert 

J. 
Daramus.  Nicholas  T., 

Jr. 
WllUamDaugherty,  Shaun  M. 
Daughters,  Mllo  P., 

n 

Daunls,  Alexander  B. 
Davey,  Francis  L.,  Jr. 
Davidson,  Edward  R. 
Davidson,  Wayne  F. 
Davis.  Henry  H.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Theron  L. 
Dawes,  David  R. 
Day,  Patrick  A. 
Dean.  Philip  W. 
Dean.  Victor  E. 
T.Deboer,  James  K. 


Chrlstensen,  Donald      DecarU,  WUey  P. 

W.  Deforth,  Peter  W. 

Chrlstensen,  Charles  iDegoUan.  Felix  E..III 

L.  Dehnert.  Charles  E. 

Chrlstensen,  Steven  R.Delgalzo,  Theodore  J. 
Christie.  John  B.,  n      Delong.  James  J. 
Clair,  Robert  A.  Denbow,  Kenneth  D. 

Clark,  Arthur  D.  Dennis,  James  A.,  Jr. 

Clark,  Christopher  ILDeprey,  AUan  W. 


Dermyer,  WlUlam  D. 
Dersham,  Earle  R. 
Desantis,  Antonio  F. 
Detrick.  Ernest  M., 

n 

Detweiler.  John  H. 
Deutermann,  Peter  T. 
Dibari,  Charles  C. 
Dick,  AUen  H. 
Dielen,  Walter  J. 
Dletz.  Francis  H..  Jr. 
Dillon,  Leo  G. 
Dlmellng.  WUUam  R. 
Ditto,  Anthony  P. 
Dlvoky,  Wayne  P. 
Dixon,  Robert  L. 
Doherty,  Dennis  C. 
DoU.  Lawrence  A. 
Donahue,  Drake  A. 
Donahue,  Joseph  F., 

Jr. 
Donegan,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Donelan.  John  O. 
Donovan,  Charles  A., 

Jr. 
Dorman,  Merrill  H. 
Dormlney.  David  H. 
Dorrenbacher,  John  8. 
Dougherty,  Alfred  F., 

Jr. 
Dow,  Walter  O. 
Dowdy,  James  W. 
Downs.  WlUlam  E. 
Doyle,  WUUam  J.,  in 
Drake.  NeU  H. 
Draper.  WUUam  H. 
Driscoll.  Kurt  A. 
Duke.  James  R. 
Dulz,  Gerald  D. 
Dunbar,  Perry  J. 
Duncan,  Stephen  M 
Dunn,  Michael  J. 
Durfee.  David  L. 
Duskln.  Douglas  J. 
Dye,  WlUiam  R. 
Dykes,  Richard  A. 
Earner,  WUUam  A.,  Jr. 
Eastman,  Kenneth  O., 

Jr. 
Eastman.  Robert  L. 
Ebel.  Paul  B. 
Ebert,  David  J. 
Eckert,  John 
Eddy,  Charles  P.,  Ill 
Eder,  Anton  A. 
Edge.  Jacob,  II 
Edmiston.  James  B. 
Edrlngton,  Frank  R., 

U 
Edwards,  Donald  W. 
Edwards,  Joseph  W. 
Eisslng,  Frank  B.,  m 
Ellis.  David  M. 
Ellis.  Richard  H. 
Ellis,  Samuel  H. 
ElUson.  WUUam  T. 
Blrod.  Stephen  A. 
Elshoff,  Jay  E. 
Emery,  George  W. 
Emrich,  Roger  G. 
Engler.  John  O. 
Ettel,  Edward  B.,  m 
Eve.  Edward  A.,  ni 
Eversole.  Bary  L. 
Ewlng.  Ronald  W. 
Fairfax.  Perry  C. 
Pallat.  Thomas  J. 
Farkas.  Daniel  P. 
Farrell.  Richard  M. 
Farrln,  George  P. 
Featherstone.  Peter  A. 
Felice,  Anthony  J.,  Jr. 
Felsenthal,  Edward  O. 
Felte,  James  F. 
Fenner,  David  L. 
Ferencle,  Steven  H., 

Jr. 
Ferguson,  Robert  D. 
Fetterhoff.  Charles  B. 
Fields.  James  R. 
Fields,  Joseph  H. 


Flnley,  John  C. 
Fiorl,  Mario  P. 
Fischer.  John  N.,  Jr. 
Flshburn.  Charles  O. 
Flster.  George  R. 
Fitzgerald.  John  E. 
Fitzgerald.  WUUam  C. 
Fitzgerald.  Cecil  M. 
Flatley.  WlUlam  P. 
FlaveU.  WlUlam  A. 
Fleming.  Richard  T. 
Fobes.  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Fogel.  Wayne  A.,  n 
Fones,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Fontaine.  Roland  Q. 
Fontana.  James  D. 
Fooshee,  Terry  W. 
Ford.  Jack  C. 
Forster,  Robert  D. 
Fossella,  Joseph  F. 
Foust,  James  E.,  m 
Franklin.  Allyn  R. 
Franklin.  Ted  O. 
Franson.  Alvln  L. 
Praser.  Douglas  P. 
Fratello,  Thomas  P., 

Ill 
Frazer,  Charles  D. 
Prazer.  Paul  D. 
Freeman.  Ernest  R. 
Freeman.  Rufus  A. 
Freese.  Donald  R. 
Frelbert.  Ralph  W. 
French.  Charles  E. 
Frost,  David  E. 
Fujlmoto,  Toshlo 
Furgerson,  Ronald  M. 
P*urnlss,  Peter  R. 
Gaines,  John  F.  A. 
Gainor,  John  W.,  Ill 
Gallagher,  Gerald  R., 

Jr. 
Galloway,  Charles  E. 
Oalm,  Lawrence  P. 
Garber,  Jan  W. 
Garcia,  Abel  A. 
Gard,  Albert  W.in 
Garde,  James  C. 
Gardiner,  Peter  C. 
Gardner.  John  H..  Ill 
Oareffa,  Joseph  J. 
Garrett,  Daniel  L. 
Gates,  Jonathan  H. 
Oeissler.  Richard  F. 
Generous,  WUUam  T., 

Jr. 
Gentile,  WlUard  J. 
Genung,  Edward  N., 

Jr. 
Georglus.  David  R. 
Gerber,  Dean  E. 
Gibbons,  Michael  P.. 

Jr. 
Glbbs.  Anthony  W. 
Oll>son,  LoulsS.m 
Gibson,  Raymond  O., 

Jr. 
Glddena,  Robert  O.,  Jr. 
Gilbert.  James  D. 
Gilbert.  Jerry  D. 
Giles,  James  M. 
GlU,  James  E. 
Gilpin,  Glrard  H. 
Gllroy,  Vincent  J.,  Jr. 
Glass,  Roger  B. 
Olassner,  Arnold 
Oleason.  Carroll  P..  II 
Glenn.  Danny  E. 
Goff.  WUllam  G..  Jr. 
Gooding.  WUUam  B.  J. 
Goodlett,  Wallace  D. 
Goodrldge,  WUllam  W. 
Goodson,  Jlmmle 
Ooodspeed,  James  W. 
Goodwin,  Edward  F., 

Jr. 
OosneU,  Charles  E. 
Gost.  Evans  G. 
Gould.  John  W. 
Grace.  Harry  T..  Jr. 
Graft,  George  W. 
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Graham,  Charles  N.. 

Jr. 
Oraham,  David  8. 
Oraham.  Edward  N. 
Oraham,  John  E..  Jr. 
Oraham.  Lawrence  L. 

Jr. 
Orant.  Donald  E. 
Grantham.  Wiley  G. 
Graves,  George  W..  Jr 
Orayson,  Thomas  H. 
Green,  Forrest  B. 
Oreen.  Thomas  R. 
Oreene.  David  L. 
Greene.  John  F. 
Oreenelsen.  David  P. 
Gregory,  Francis  C. 
Oregory.  Richard  O. 
Orelner.  Paul  T. 


Hendricks,  Peter  L. 
Hendflckson,  Kenneth 

E. 
Herbert,  Michael  J. 
Herman,  Klemme  L. 
Hermansen,  Bruce  T. 
Hess,  Le«  R. 
Hetzel  WUUam  C. 
Hldy.  Don  R. 
Hlgglns,  Earl  J. 
Hlggins.  Robert  W. 
Highland.  Jeffrey  A. 
HIU.  Richard  D. 
Hilton,  Francis  W.,  Jr. 
Hilton.  Jay  I. 
Hlmchak.  William  A. 
HinchlWe.  Frederick, 

II 
Hinds,  James  J. 


Gretchen,  Matthew  M.  Hlrsch,  Henry  C. 
Grlder,  George  W.,  Jr.    Hoag,  Raymond  A. 
Hobdy,  WUUam  B. 


Orlffln.  John  O 
Griffln,  Keith  H. 
Orlffln,  Lloyd  W. 
Griffith,  Clyde  E. 
Gross,  Lawrence  R. 
Oross.  Stephen  G. 
Grossman,   Arthur 

Jr. 
Orover.  Harold  R. 
Oubblns.  PhUlp  8. 
Quest,  George  R. 
Oufley,  Richard  E. 
Gunn,  WUUam  T.,  m 
Gustafson,  WiUlam  C 
Ouatsfson,  Robert  P. 
Outhrle,  Stephen  D. 
Hsenl,  Frederick  P. 
Hahn,  WlUlam  D. 
Haines,  Douglas  M. 
Hall.  Edward  M. 
Hall,  James  R. 
Hall.  Thomas  F. 
Hall,  William  L. 
Hallowes.  David  M. 
Hamilton,  WiUlam  J 

IV 
Hand,  James  R. 
Haney.  Tom  B. 
Hansen,  Carl  K. 
Hansen,  William  L. 
Hanson,  Donald  E. 
Hanson,  OrvlUe  O. 
Hanson,  Wayne  L. 
Hardaway,  Edward  V 

n 

Hare,  Floyd  D. 
Barken,  Jerry  L. 
Harman,  Michael  J. 
Harmon,  James  H. 
Harper,  Robert  L. 
HarreU,  James  D.,  IV 
Harris,  Ben  W. 
Harris,  Jon  R. 
Harris.  Wilson  F.,  Jr. 
Harrison,   Robert   W. 
Jr. 


WUllam   A., 


Hartford 
Jr. 

Hartman.  Richard  H. 
Harvey,  Jolui  M. 
Harvey,  Timothy  B. 
Haslet,  WUllam  J. 
Hauhart,  James  N. 
H*user,  Warren  A. 
H«yes,   Cornelius    C, 
Jr. 

Heath  wood, 
J. 

Hefter,  Jack  C,  Jr. 
Heggle,  Doygias  G. 
HelUg,  Herbert  R. 
Helm,  David  L 


Hoenilig, 

•in 

Hofer,  James  H. 
Hoff.  Robert  G. 
HogaUu  James  J.,  m 
j.Holvlls.  Thomas  H. 
Hokanaon,  Anders.  Jr. 
HoUenack.  WUUam  R. 
HoUiday.  Harleyj. 
Hon  Is,  Jan  M. 
HoUlstar.  Jack  D. 
Holmet  Thomas  T.,  Jr. 
Holmes,  David  F. 
Holmes,  Frank  C. 
Honhairt,  David  C. 
Hood,  David  J. 
Hood,  irphn  M.,  Jr. 
Hooks,  Jack  D. 
Hooveo,  Harry  C. 
Hopkins,  Irvln  O.,  n 
Hopkins,  Larry  M. 
Hopklnson.  Rodney 
Horst,  Rudolph  A. 
_  Hougham,  Ronald  L. 
Houghton,     Hugh     J., 
Jr.    I  «»-        . 

Houser,  Donald  F.,  Jr. 
Howard,  David  B.,  Jr. 
Howell,  George  O. 
Howell,  Melvln  C. 
Hoy,  Stephen  O. 
Huchtlng,  George  A. 
Hucks.  JerryP. 
Hudak,  Roger  J. 
Huffmic,  Kenneth  A. 
Hughe4,    William    O., 

Jr. 
Hullngt,  Joseph  8.,  in 
Hull,  David  N. 
Hunt,  Clark  H. 
Hunt,  James  O.,  II 
Hunt,  Rex  E. 
Hubs,  Jerrj  P. 
Hutch«jsDn,  James  K, 

Jr. 


Edward   s,Hutchins.  Guy  J. 

Hutchlns,  Richard  H. 
Hutt,  Gordon  W. 
Hutter,  George  B. 
Huxel,  tAwrence  L. 
Hyland,  Richard  J. 
lannone,  NUea  A. 
Iber,  William  B. 
Ingram,  Luther  O.,  JJr. 
Isger.  Albert  A. 
Desmond  Itkln.  Bichaxd  I. 

Jackson,  Marshall ». 
Jackson,  Robert  P. 
Jackson,  Thomas  D. 
Jacobs.  Donald  B. 
Jacqmin,  Michael  R. 


aeunovlcs,  Richard  D.  James,  David  B 


Heine,  Joei  K. 
Helns,  Raymond  R. 
Hellawell  "O"  Alan, 

Belsper,  Charles  P. 
Helt.  James  P. 
Hendiey,  Thomas  M 
Jr. 


Jameson,  Olarenoe  H., 

Jr. 
Jamhlck,  BUI  P. 
Janssen,  Kenneth  L. 
Jara,  Paul  T. 
Jarvls,  Btonald  A. 
Jaudon,  Joel  B. 
Jeffries,  John  W. 


Jerard,  Albert  B.,  Ill 

Johns,  WUUam  P. 

Johnson.  Alan  F. 

Johnson,  Ame  E. 

Johnson.  Charles  E. 

Johnson,  Charles  P. 

Johnson,  ISarl  P. 

Johnson,  Gerard  O. 

Johnson,  Patrick  W. 

Johnson,  WUUam  A. 

Johnson,  WiUlam  S.  J 

Johnson,  WiUlam  S. 

Jokela,  Carl  R. 

Jones.  Dennis  R. 

Jones.  James  V. 

Jones.  Jeffrey  B. 

Jones,  Robert  E..  Jr. 

Jones,  Robert  C. 

Jones,  Thomas  E. 

Jones,  Thomas  H.,  Jr. 

Jordan,  Jerry  W. 

Jordan.  John  F.  Jr. 

Jordan.  Stephen  B. 

Jordan.  Wesley  E.,  Jr. 

Judd,  Raymond  J. 

Kahn,  WUllam  M. 

Kahrs,  "J"  Henry,  HI 

Kaiser,  Frederick  H., 
Jr. 

Kajdan,  Lawrence  J. 

Kallestad.  John  R. 

Kalshan.  Vernon  A. 

Kaman.  WUUam  J. 

Kammann,  Richard  W 

Kane.  Richard  E.,  Jr. 

E^rabasz,  Felix  F. 

Karr,  Kenneth  B. 

Karson,  Jack  L. 

Kaup.  Karl  L. 

Kearns.  Bobert  J.,  UI 

Keefe.  Gary  L. 

Keel.  Donald  P.,  Jr. 

Keeler.  Bobert  W. 

Keen.  Walter  B. 
Keenan,  Bobert  W. 
Keene.  Russell  A.,  Jr. 
Keltz.  David  A. 
Kell,  Richard  E. 
Kelley,  Bernard  J.,  Jr. 
Kennedy.  John  E.,  Jr. 
Keown,  Marcus  G.,  n 
Keppel,  WiUlam  J. 
Ker,  Keith  R. 
Kerley,  James  B. 
Key,  Albert  W. 
Key,  WUson  D. 
Killlan,  James  E. 
Kilmer,  Ronald  W. 
King.  George  L.,  Jr. 
Kinnear,  Richard  J. 
Kinney,  Dan  L. 
Kirk,  Gary  L. 
Kirkpatrlck,  Max  H. 
Klviranna.  Henno 
Klemick.  Ronald  J. 
Klose,  WUUam  P.,  n 
Knight,  John  M. 
Knowles,  Kenneth  A., 

Jr. 
Knudsen,  Kenneth  M. 
Koczur,  Daniel  J. 
Koehn,  James  R.     . 
Koermer,  Robert 
Koester,  Marlin  L. 
Kolon.  Carl  8. 
Konold,  David  W.,  Jr. 
Kordons.  Uldis 
Kotowskl,  Joseph  E. 
Kottke,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Kovel,  Stephen  H. 
Kozak,  Karl  M. 
Koziewlcz,  Michael  B. 
Krakker,    Thc^nas   P 

Jr. 
Kramer.  Alfred  V. 
Krause,  Michael  8. 
Kreldler.  Leo  A. 
Krelnlk.  Eugene  O. 
Kremkau,  Frederick 
W. 


KreutElger,  Karl  O. 
Krelger,  Eric  W. 


Krlesen,  Arthur  J. 
Krlewall.  John  A. 
Krlshfleld,  Robert  C. 
Krohne,  Theodore  K. 
Krueger,  Rudolph  V. 
Kuhs,  John  M. 
Kuneman,  James  B. 
Kunze,  AdoU  WUhelm 

O. 
Kurtz,  John  M. 
Kutch,  Raymond  A. 
Lachata,  Donald  M. 
Lagassa,  Robert  E. 
Lamay,  Thomas  V. 
Lamb,  James  J. 
Lamberth,  Charles  L. 
Landers,  Michael  P. 
Landgrebe,  James  H. 
Lanford,  Randall  G. 
Lang,  James  R. 
Langham,  George  D. 
Langley,  James  L. 
Langsdorf .  Michael  G. 
Lankford,  Jimmy  G. 
Lapic,  Jeffrey  R. 
Larson,  John  C. 
Lasswell.  James  B. 
Laury,  Glenn  P. 
Laws,  Robert  D. 
Lawyer,  Clarence  M., 

in 

Leake.  David  F. 
Lederhaas,  Joseph 
.  Leeke.  Howard  W.,  Jr. 
Leenakuil.  Karl  J. 
Leever,  George  R. 
Lemonte,  Burges  A.,  n 
Lennox,  Richard  J. 
Lents,  John  M. 
Lenz,  Bruce  B. 
Lepech,  Donald  L. 
Lerch,  Cloyd  8.,  Jr. 
Lesko,  John  E. 
Lett.  Aiistin  S.,  Jr. 
Levin,  George  B. 
Lewis.  Jary  W. 
Lewis,  Jerry  A. 
Lewis,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
Lilly,  David  E. 
Lincoln,  Walter  B.,  Jr. 
Linden,  Colen  R. 
Lindsay,  Lowell  E. 
Unn,  Gall  F. 
Linn,  Larry  E. 
Llppert,  Lee  M. 
Uppiatt.  Thomas  P. 
Llppy,  David  E. 
Little,  Robert  D. 
LitUefleld,  Gaston  D. 
Litton,  Thomas  B. 
Livingston,  Donald  J. 
Locke,  Thomas  B. 
Lockett,  Jerry  T. 
Logan,  Carl  F. 
Logan,  Guy  B.,  Jr. 
Long,  Herman  J.,  Jr. 
Long,  James  E. 
Long,  WUUam  K. 
Longcore,  Duane  M. 
Looper,  Norman  G. 
Loprestl,  Samuel  J. 
Louk,  John  D. 
Lounsbery,  William  J. 
Love,  George  P.,  m 
Lueth,  Charles  E. 
Lugo,  Prank  J. 
Lundy,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Lutes,  David  B. 
Lynch.  Charles  8. 
Lynch,  Daniel  J.,  n 
Lynne.  Jimmy  S. 
Lyon,  Jeffrey  J. 
.Lyons,  Bobert  W. 
MacAleer,  Stephen  C. 
MacDonald,     Timothy 

A. 
Machens,  Bonald  B. 
Mackie,  Frederick  D. 
MacLaughlln,    Donald 

C.,Jr. 
MacUn,  Charles  8. 
Maddock,  George  A. 


Madison,  Lynn  J. 
Madura,  Donald  P. 
Mahafly,  Lorrence  A. 

Jr. 
Maler.  Bobert  A. 
Male,  Allen  M. 
Malmroa,  Michael  H. 
Mangeno.  James  J. 
Ifangln,  Daniel  P.,  m 
Manjerovlc,  Nicholas 

B. 
Manning,  Edward  P. 
Maples,  David  G.,  m 
Marik,  Charles  W. 
Marls,  Franklin  H. 
Markowitz,  Stephen  A. 
Marlow,  Frank  J. 
Marquardt,  Judsen  B. 
Marsden,  PhUllp  8. 
Marsh.  Larry  B. 
Marsh,  WUUam  L. 
Martin,  Thomas  T. 
Martinache,  Charles 

G. 
Martlnsen.  Glenn  T. 
Marton,  Warren  A. 
Mascitto,  Eddy  J. 
Mason,  Donald  R. 
Mather,  David  R. 
Matheson,  Bobert  B. 
Mathls.  Donald  W. 
Mathis,  WUUam  W. 
Matjasko.  Louis  S. 
Maus,  Leo  D. 
Mavis,  John  A. 
Mayer.  John  B. 
Mays,  Michael  E. 
Mayton,  WUllam  T. 
Mazetis,  Gerald  B. 
McAllster,  Donald  L. 
McAloney,  Frank  E. 
McAloon.  Albert  J.,  Jr. 
McAnally,  John  A. 
McBrl(}e,  Edward  P., 
Jr. 
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Meyer.  Tliomas  E. 
Meyers,  David  W. 
,Meyett,  Frederick  B.. 

Jr. 
Mezmalis.  Andrejs  M. 
Mlehle,  Bichard  A. 
Mikulls,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Miles, 'Larry  E. 
Miles,  Richard  J. 
MUlen,  Joel  D. 
MUler,  Fredrick  E. 
Miller,  George  M.,  m 
Miller.  Luke  H..  Jr. 
Miller.  Robert  Q. 
Miller,  Thomas  H. 
Miller,  Warren  C,  Jr. 
Mills.  John  S..  Jr. 
Mills,  Robert  W. 
Mlnter,  Charles  S.,  m 
Mister,  Bichard  W. 
Mitchell,  Albert  H.,  Jr. 
Mitchell,  Mitchell  A. 
Mitchell,  Robert  M. 
Mitchell,  WlUlam  H.. 

Jr. 
Moeckel.  George  P. 
Moffltt,  WUUam  C. 
Molczan.  Eugene  M. 
Money,  Jack^. 
Monish,  Aublly  B. 


McCabe.  John  8. 

McCandless,  Walter  E 

McCann,  WUUam  B., 
Jr. 

McCarthy,  Charles  B., 
Jr. 

McCarthy,  Michael  J. 

McCleary.  Joseph  B. 

McCIellan,  William  D. 

McClimg,  Gary  L. 

McCord.  Dennis  M. 

McCreary.  Martin  W., 
Jr. 

MoCrory,  Donald  L. 

McCnunb,  James  B. 

McDermott,  Michael  N 

McDevitt.  Michael  A. 

McDonald,  John  E. 

McDonald,  John  J., 
Jr. 

McDowell,  WUUam  A. 

McGonagle,  Leo  E. 

McGraw,  Floyd  M. 

McGulre,  Kenneth  B. 

McKay,  Dermis  A. 

McKenna,  Bichard  B. 

McKenna,  Bussell  E., 
Jr. 

Mcl<aughlln,  Bobert 

H. 
McManus,  Bichard  W. 
McMUlan,  John  H. 
McPherson,  Bichard 

8. 
McQuown,  Michael  J. 
McWhlnney,  John  L. 
Meakin,  John  D. 
Meek,  Danny  L. 
Mehle,  Boger  W.,  Jr. 
Meier,  John  O. 
Mercer,  David  8. 
Meredith.  Denis  C. 
Merkel,  Alan  N. 
Merrick,  Fred  H. 
Metcalfe,  James  A. 
Metvlner,  Kenneth  8. 


Montgomery,  George 

K. 
Montlcello,  Donald  A. 
Moore,  David  B.  A. 
Moore,  James  P. 
Moore,  Jeffrey  E. 
Moore,  Bobert  B.,  n 
Moran,  Daniel  H.,  Jr. 
Moran,  WlUiam  P.,  Jr. 
Morgan,  John  H.,  n 
Morgan,  Bonald  R. 
Morgan,  WUUam  L. 
MorrlU,  Edgar  M.,  Jr. 
Morse,  Clayton  K. 
Mosher,  Wayne  O. 
Moskowltz,  Donald  A. 
Moslener,  Carl  F. 
Muehlenbrock,  Dale 

B. 
Muench,  Paul  W. 
Mugar,  Mark  W. 
MulhoUand,  Lyle  J. 
MiindeU,  Jack  L. 
Mimdis,  John  A. 
Mundy,  Bodney  O. 
Munger,  George  E. 
Murphy,  Bobert  P. 
Murray,  Edwin  A,  Jr. 
Miuray,  Robert  L. 
.Murray,  Troy  T. 
Musick,  George  M., 

m 

Musitano.  Charles  M. 
Mutch,  Prank  K. 
Myers,  James  B.  M. 
MysUwlec,  Richard  J. 
NadolskI,  Michael  E. 
Nargl,  Anthony  J. 
Nash,  Malcolm  P.,  m 
Naxmiann,  Walter  H. 
Navone,  Peter  F. 
Nearln^,  Lloyd 
Nelson,  David  A. 
Nelson,  Donald  B. 
Nelson,  Edward  M. 
Nelson,  Harve.  G.       ^ 
Neleon,  John  W. 
Nelson,  Norman  K. 
Nelson,  Bichard  C. 
Nerangls,  Nicholas  J. 
Newcombe.  Eddie  T. 
Newklrk,  Charles  B. 
Newsom,  John  H. 
Newton,  John  L. 
Newton,  Bobert  C. 
Newton,  Bobert  O. 
Ng,  George  H. 
Nicholson,  Eugene  P., 

m 

Nicholson,  David  O. 


flffff^l?^ 
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btockslager.  Earl  M. 
Storz,  Erwln  F. 
Straupenleks,  Imants 

A. 
Strickland,  Robert  M., 

Jr. 
Strlttmatter,  Bernard 

D. 
Summers,  John  H. 
Swlnt,  Joel  K. 


Tennant,  Don  L. 
TerwUllger,  Jackson  R. 
Tonjum,  James  F. 
Tracy,  John  J. 
Travers,  Donald  B.,  n 
Ullman,  Robert  C. 
Unslcker,  David  W. 
Vanpelt,  David  S. 
Wells,  Paul  D. 
Wilkens,  WUUam  T. 
WUUford,  David  A. 
Wong.  Dennis  W.  H. 
Yannessa.  Thomas  D. 


CIVIL  KNODfEER  CORPS 

Andrews.  Richard  E.  McKee.  Thomas  C. 
Battalle,  Kenneth  P.  McKenna.  John  C. 
Bedenbaugh,    Garnett  Myers.  Richard  L. 

P.  Orfanedes,    Evangeloe 

Bremer,  Oary  E.  C. 

Buckwalter.  Lee  W.        Pero,  Michael  A.,  Jr. 
ChrlBtlansen,  David  R.  Pierce,  Walter  C,  Jr. 


Clancy.  Eugene  J. 
Davis.  Robert  L. 
Drouin.  Leon  E..  Jr. 
Eckert.  James  W. 
Hamer,  Richard  B. 
Hanks,  James  E. 
Hosey,  Gary  R. 
Hudspeth.  Robert  T. 
Juliano.  Peter  G. 
Kelley,  Kenneth  C. 
Kressln.  Louis  A. 
Lynch.  John  F.,  m 


Rankin,  Terry  V. 
Robinson,  James  Y., 

Jr. 
Rohrbach,  Richard  M. 
Ross,  David  H. 
SheaSer,  Donald  R. 
Snyder,  Robert  L. 
Stewart,  Stephen  E. 
Thimes.  John  P. 
VaudreuU.  Wilfred  J., 

Jr. 
Wheeler,  Warren  O. 


The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  OfO- 
cer's  Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Kenneth  D.  Aanerud     WUlam  L,  BeaU 


Michael  Abrahtmi  m 
J.  B.  Abston 
Jeffrey  T.  Ackerson 
Hugh  M.  Adams 
John  B.  Adams 
Russel  M,  Adams 
•Vance  E.  Aeschle- 

man,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Affeld 
Edwin  W.  Aiken 
Robert  E.  Aker,  Jr. 
David  L.  Albright 
Francis  J.  Alexander 
Samuel  J.  Alexander 
Daniel  W.  Allen.  Jr. 
*  John  S.  Almon 
James  L.  Alstaetter 
WUllam  D.  Ames 
Richard  D.  Amme 
Gene  G.  Anderson 
Howard  B.  Anderson 
Walter  Andersook 
John  R.  Andrade 
Michael  W.  Andrews 
Roger  M.  Andrews 
Barry  A.  Applewhite 
Gale  T.  Arkwrlght 
Roland  J,  Armstrong 
John  K.  Arnold 
Larry  W.  Arnold 
Richard  W.  Ash 
David  B.  Ashworth 
Eugene  E.  Auerbach 
Julian  L.  Aiutln 
Ronald  K.  Baba 
Stephen  D.  Baer 
Theodore  I.  Bahn 
John  G.  BaUey 
Timothy  D.  Balling 
Paul  T.  Balrd 
James  W.  Baker 
Richard  F.  Baker 
Anthony  D.  Baldlno 
John  O.  Ball 
Carl  E.  Balsam 
Robert  L.  Barber 
Henry  H.  Barbour 


David  J.  Seattle 
Robert  S.  Beckett 
David  L.  Beckner 
Thomas  J.  Bedford,  Jr. 
WUllam  P.  Beede 
Denis  P.  Behan 
Adolf  H.  BeU 
WUUam  R.  Belth 
WUllam  R.  Belangla 
David  E.  BeU 
John  E.  BeU 
Terry  R.  Bellman 
Barry  I.  Benator 
Robert  T.  Benbow 
James  J.  Benn  m 
Frank  A.  Benson 
BUly  B.  Benton 
Richard  A.  Bereza 
Gilbert  C.  Bernard,  Jr. 
Jay  P.  Besklnd 
Bernard  E.  Beverldge 
WllUam  L.  Blanchlnl. 

Jr. 
Peter  P.  Blbbo 
James  M.  Bielefeld 
•George  M.  Blery  H 
Robert  E. 

Blggerstaff 
Alfred  A.  Bingham 

III 
John  W.  Bishop,  Jr. 
Joeeph  C.  Blsti 
Ernest  J.  Bitten 
Michael  B.  Blxler 
Evan  J.  Black 
Foster  J.  Blair  n 
Mark  W.  Blanchard 
Samuel  Bledsoe 
Donald  S.  Boal 
Gary  M.  Bogert 
Peter  H.  BohUng 
WllUam  M.  Bokesch 
Robert  C.  Bond 
Robert  E.  Bone 
Frederick  Bopp  m 
David  W.  Bouck 
Thomas  K.  Boughner 


Bumlce  E.  Barnett,  Jr.  Frank  L.  Bowman 
Edward  D.  Bartel  Rex  J.  Browser 

Robert  O.  Bates  Brian  F.  Boyce 

Russell  C.  Bauer  Thomaa  A.  Boyd 


Robert  W.  Boynton, 

Jr. 
Matthew  P.  Braatz 
•James  D.  Brad  en 
Thomas  M,  Brady 
Richard  L.  Bray 
David  P,  Breuer 
Norman  K.  Brewer 
Irwin  J.  BrlUlant 
Mark  P.  Brlndle 
Stephen  J,  Brlnn 
John  C.  Brlttenham 
Robert  J.  Brockman 


John  J.  Costello 
•Terrence  W.  Coetello, 
m 

James  P.  Coury 
Charles  C.  Covey 
Charles  S,  Coward 
Kenneth  L.  Cox 
Mariner  G.  Cox 
Thomas  J.  Cox 
Paul  A.  Crable 
Eugene  E.  Cragg,  Jr. 
Richard  N,  Grain 
James  T.  Cress,  Jr. 


Thomas  G,  Broughton  Paul  L.  Crlpe 


Joseph  P.  Croclata 
Alan  K.  Crockett 
Jaones  O.  Crockett 
Stanley  J.  Crognale, 
Jr. 


Ronald  N.  Brown 
Robert  J.  Brudno 
David  A.  Bryant 
Robert  D.  Buchanan, 

Jr. 

James  R.  Buckingham  James  D.  Cromwell 
Timothy  P.  Bimiann     Ted  R.  Crosby 
Jonathan  R.  Burge        Joseph  M.  Crotty 
James  G.  Burke  WUUam  H.  Crouch, 

Edward  D.  Burmelster,     Jr. 


Jr. 
Barry  E.  Burns 
Clair  G.  BurrUl,  Jr. 
David  R.  Burrlll 
Gary  L.  Burton 
James  E.  Butler 
•John  W.  Byam,  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Calmes, 

Jr. 
Leonard  A.  Caldwell, 

rv 

Eric  Scot  Calvert 
Bruce  W.  Campbell 
Horace  J.  Campbell 
Richard  P.  CampbeU, 

Jr. 
Richard  A.  Cannon 
Thomas  M.  Cannon 
Terry  R.  Cantor 
Dean  R.  Capper 
John  B.  Caraway  in 
Forrest  R.  Carbary 
Nicholas  D.  Carbone 
David  L.  Carroll 
James  N.  Carroll 
Thomas  V.  Carroll 
Albert  O.  Carter 
•WUllam  C.  Carter 
Salvator  S.  Canuo 
Michael  M.  Cassaday 
John  P.  Cassldy 
WUllam  F.  Cassldy 
Natale  M.  Cegllo,  Jr. 
Andre  J.  Chagnon 
Edward  R.  Chamber- 

Iln 
Carder  D.  Chandler 
Gary  C.  Chapman 
Gary  A.  Chessman 
•Chett  T.  Chew 
Stephen  R.  Chllds 
Robert  A,  Chrlstlan- 

son 
Clyde  W,  Chute 
Lawrence  L.  Claas- 

sen,  Jr. 
James  P,  Clancy 
Robbln  D,  Clare 
Samuel  M.  Clawser, 

in 

Marc  A.  Clement 
•Archie  R.  Clemlns 
Robert  C.  Cliff 
Robert  L.  Clifford 
Thomas  J.  Clothier 
Burt  M.  Cloud.  Jr. 
Clelland  D.  Collins, 

Jr. 
James  E.  Compton 
George  P,  Conery,  Jr. 
Clinton  J.  Cone  way 
Stephen  A.  Connelly 
Robert  A.  Cook 
John  J.  Coonan,  Jr. 
Patrick  E.  Cooper 
Jeryl  W.  CordeU 
Henry  R.  Corder,  Jr. 


Joseph  M.  Crow 
Roy  L.  Crum 
Charles  H.  Cruse 
Peter  J.  Cruser 
Victor  H.  Cuchens,  Jr. 
Timothy  E.  CuUen 
WlUUim  G.  Gulp 
David  L.  Cummings 
John  P.  Curran 
Max  C,  Current 
James  E.  Curtin 
Stephen  E.  Curtis 
Alan  M,  Dadd 
John  R.  Dahlstrom 
Gary  L.  Dalnes 
John  L.  Dale 
Robert  W.  EHUey 
Richard  L.  Dallmeyer 
WUUam  F.  Dalporto 
Ekonald  C.  F.  Daniel 
Harold  E.  Daniels,  Jr. 
Welbom  O.  Darden.  Jr. 
Clay  8,  Davis.  Jr. 
Herman  E.  Davis 
Kenneth  E.  Davis,  Jr. 
•Robert  W.  Davis 
'Joseph  W.  Davison 
Leonard  J.  Deal,  Jr. 
Donald  J.  Deda 
Michael  E.  Deegan 
Kenneth  E.  DegraSen- 

reld 
Thomas  B.  Denegre  ni 
Daniel  A.  Depompel 
Paul  C.  Deeeart,  Jr. 
James  D.  Devlne 
Oary  G.  Devoes 
Barry  S.  Dickerson 
Gary  E.  DlUow 
Leonard  A.  DlLorenzo 
Kirk  J.  Dltzler 
Gregg  W.  Dlzon 
Frank  J.  Dobscha,  Jr. 
Paul  T.  Dolan 
Richard  C.  Dol|on 
William  L.  Dowdy  m 
Charlee  E.  Dowbton 

m 

Edward  T.  Doyle 
Gerard  F.  Doyle 
Prank  8.  Dozler 
Darrell  L.  Dreher 
Leo  P.  Dreyer 
Alan  H.  Drltuui 
John  J.  DriscoU,  Jr. 
William  G.  Droms 
Dennis  R.  Drowty 
George  P.  Drulst 
Donald  D.  Duff 
John  F.  Duffy 
James  K.  Duke 
William  C.  Duke,  Jr. 
James  M.  Dunteman 
Robert  E.  Durick,  Jr. 
Henry  C.  Duwe 
Oary  T.  Dye 
David  E.  Eckstorm 
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Thoma*  J.  Eddlnger, 

Jr. 
Charles  O.  H.  Eden 
Donald  K.  Bdgerton 
Dean  S.  Edson 
Robert  B.  Bdwarda 
Thomas  P.  Elliott 
Timothy  D.  BlUott 
Thomas  H.  EllU 
James  E.  KllUon 
Wallace  M.  Elton 
Daniel  T.  Elwlng 
John  T.  Bn^trom 
Donald  E.  Enalgn 
William  J.  Brckmann, 

Jr. 
Christian  D  Ertckaen 
Keith  O.  Erlcson 
Larry  L.  Ernst 
*WllllamA.  Esplcb 
David  P.  Bvana 
Kirk  E.  Kvans 
Michael  J.  Evan* 
Samuel  H.  Evana 
Jon  T.  Kyer 
William  N.  Padden 
Lawrence  V.  Falrchlld 
Edward  J.  Feeherry.  Jr 
James  W.  Peeney 
David  T.  Peher 
•Michael  R. 

Pehrenbacher 
•Lewis  A.  Pelton 
Roy  E.  Penstermaker, 

Jr. 
Robert  P.  Pergiuon 
William  M.  Perree 
Norman  P.  Plndley  III 
Dwight  D.  Plaher 
James  D.  Plaher 
Robert  B.  Plsher,  Jr. 
Timothy  J.  Flaherty 
Oraeme  L.  Flanders 
Michael  Flannery 
Brian  Q.  Flora 
OrvlUe  A.  Flowers 
John  W.  nude,  Jr. 
Theodore  T.  Foley  n 
William  P.  Font.  Jr. 
Jesse  R.  Foster 
John  L.  Poster 
Sam  L.  Poushee,  Jr. 
Edward  M.  Fowler 
James  P.  Pox 
James  S.  Pox 
Robert  T.  Prance 
Burt  R.  Francis,  Jr. 
Ronald  E.  Franklin 
William  E.  Pranson,  Jr 
James  J.  Prantz 
Richard  L.  Pranyo 
John  P.  Prans 
Claude  W.  Preaner 
James  M.  Prelband 
Roger  W.  Prelae 
John  R.  French 
Roland  P.  Prerklng.  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Prick 
Charles  P.  Friday 
Robert  P.  Purlck 
Ernest  J.  Oabona 
Alan  L.  Qalnes 
John  R.  Oalbraltb 
James  M.  Oallnsky 
Michael  J.  Gallagher 
WlUlam  J.  Qallagher. 

Jr. 
Robert  M.  Oallo 
Jerry  V.  OammlU 
James  K.  Gardner 
Oarrett  A.  Garrettaon 
James  T.  Oarrlgan 
Mark  C.  Garrison 
Thomas  C.  Garrison 
Wayne  T.  Garrison 
Markbam  L.  Gartley 
Mlcbael  A.  Gary 
Peter  J.  Gaskln  n 
Robert  J.  Gebeaux 
Stanley  P.  Oermond 
Raymond  W.  Glbbs 


John  J.  Gibson 
Terrell  A.  Gibson 
Jerry  Q.  Gilder 
Thomas  P.  Gillespie 
Robert  C.  Glenn 
Joe  C.  Glover 
WUllam  S.  Glover.  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Onerllch 
Russell  C.  Goedjen,  Jr. 
Edgar  S.  GoS.  Jr. 
Rex  C.  Gold 
Robert  M.  Goldfrled 
•Gilbert  Goodglon 
James  R.  Gornuin 
Joseph  P.  Grace 
Paul  J.  Oravelle 
David  M.  Graves 
Larry  A.  Graves 
Maurice  D.  Green,  Jr. 
WUlUm  G.  Green 
Richard  D.  Greena- 

myer 
Jonathan  M.  Greene 
Joseph  O.  Oreenleaf 
David  J.  Grieve 
Gerald  L.  Grlffln.  Jr. 
Martin  L.  Orossbeck 
George  W.  Grothe 
Richard  J.  Growney 
Larry  E.  Gruber 
William  R.  Gruver 
Andrew  J.  Gulnoeso 
WUllam  J.  Gustafon 
•Michael  H.Guth 
James  D.  Haberzetle 
William  P.  Hack 
James  L.  Halns 
David  P.  Hall 
Steven  C.  Hall 
John  W.  Hamilton  HI 
Douglas  L.  Hammer 
Gerald  S.  Hanley 
Lash  D.  Hansborough 
Frederick  D.  Hansen 
George  K.  Hansen 
George  R.  Hansen,  Jr. 
Leo  E.  Hansen,  Jr. 
Peter  H.  Hanson 
Richard  P.  Harbeson 
Stanley  L.  Harding 
Donald  P.  Hardy  n 
•Thomas  G.  Hardy 
Daniel  J.  Harmon,  Jr. 
Timotby  J.  Hartnett 
Ray  K.  M.  Hartzell 
Charles  K.  Harvey 
John  C.  Harvey 
Robert  L.  Hattan 
Charles  J.  Haugbney 
•William  J.  Havener 
Lawrence  J.  Haverty, 

Jr. 
William  B.  Hayden 
Channlng  W.  Hayes,  Jr 
Jesse  M.  Hayes 
Dennis  C.  Hayzlett 
Charles  R.  Head 
Nelson  K.  Hekel 
Nicholas  M.  Hellmutb 
George  T.  Helm 
Victor  H.  Hemmy,  Jr. 
Dyke  D.  Henderson 
Kent  K.  Henkel 
David  C.  Henny 
George  M.  Henry 
Rlcki  V.  Hermes 
Lawrence  R.  Hem 
William  M.  Herr.  Jr. 
Carl  D.  Herscher 
•Michael  M.  Hertel 
George  D.  Hesa 
Paul  D.  Hess 
Ricky  L.  Hicks 
David  J.  Hlerl 
John  M.  Hlgglnbotban 
Billy  J.  Hill 
Walter  J.  Hindenlang 
•Donald  C.  Hints 
Duane  D.  Hobaon 
WiUlam  0.  Hodges 


Joel  J.  Hoffman 
John  T.  HoUoman 
Ronald  E.  Holmes 
Robert  W.  Hoist 
Robert  M.  Holty 
Robert  W.  Honae 
Joseph  M.  Hooban,  Jr. 
Francis  E.  Horahan 
James  E.  Horrell 
Steven  P.  Hoep 
Erik  S.  Hougland 
•Thomas  E.  House 
•Kenneth  G.  Howe 
Richard  G.  Hubert 
Warren  P.  Hudson 
Jack  G.  Hufty,  Jr. 
John  S.  Hughes 
Richard  L.  Hume 
Alan  W.  Humphrey 
Charles  A.  Hunt 


Kenneth 
mann 
Fred  K.  Kluessendorf 
Joseph  J.  Kochanski 
Victor  D.  KolodzleJ 
Bernard  L.  Kosinski 
Edward  P.  Kosnik 
WUllam  L.  Koetar 
Donald  M.  Kowalsky 
John  D.  Krause 
Thomas  W.  Krekel 
Michael  M.  Kress 
•Loren  T.  Krlenke 
Stephen  G.  Krum 
Donald  M.  Kruse,  Jr. 
•Rodney  E.  Kuehn 
James  E.  Kunkel 
Stephen  O.  Kupka 
Joel  C.  Labow 
Robert  J.  Labrecque 


George  W.  Hunting^n  'Raymond  G.  M.  Lah 


Francis  lafrate 
Robert  W.  Ickes 
James  D.  K.  Ing 
WUllam  H.  Ingraham 
John  C.  Ingram 
Rush  O.  Inlow 
WUllam  R.  Inlow 
Dennis  W.  Ireland 
•Robert  "E"  Jack 
Stephen  E.  Jacobson 
Bruce  N.  Jaffe 
Curtis  P.  Jahn 


E.    Klocter«     William  J.  McNally,  lUHaxold  E.  Nelson,  Jr. 
""  _  ..  _  Kenneth  8.  NeUon 

John  K.  Neumelstct 

in 
William  J.  Neville.  Jr. 
Frederick  J.  Nevlnger 
Richard  D.  Newcomb 
James  K.  Newell,  m 
Donald  E.  Newman 
Vernon  L.  Newman 
Edward  G.  Nlblock 
Loring  B.  Nichols 
Robert  L.  Nlcol 
Patrick  J.  Noonan 
Donald  8.  Norman 
Phillip  J.  Norman 
David  H.  Norton 
Richard  W.  Nowak 
Francis  E.  Nuessle,  Jr. 
Neal  S.  Oberg 
Gerard  M.  O'Brien 


Charles  R.  McRae 
Harry  E.  McTyre.  Jr. 
Joseph  B.  McWiUiams. 

Jr. 
John  L.  Macconnell 
Jonathan  T.  Mack 
Donald  K.  Mackenzie 
Thomas  J.  Maconkey, 

Jr. 
Stephen  S.  MacVean 
James  R.  Madson 
Rodney  E.  Magner 
Paul  W.  Malilstedt 
OaryL.  Mahn 
Bruce  G.  Makela 
Carl  V.  Mallett 
Joseph  J.  Mallinl 
Eric  Mandel 
Michael  R.  Manes 
Garrett  N.  Mangln,  II 


William  P.  Lalno 
Peter  S.  Lamprou 
Thomas  P.  Lang 
James  M.  Larklns,  Jr. 
John  M.  Larson 
Karl  B.  Lautenscblager 
John  M.  Lawless 
George  M.  Leber.  Jr. 
Donald  A.  Lee 
Henry  C.  Lehman 
Gary  P.  Leldecker 
•James  R.  Lemons 


Walter  L,  Margeson.  Jr.Thomas  E.  O'Brien 


Harrison  W.  James,  m  John  A.  Leo,  in 


WUey  P.  James,  III 
Marc  Janes,  Jr. 
William  L.  Jensen 
Thomas  J.  Jezlerny 
Bruce  H.  Johnson 
Donald  M.  Johnson 


Fred  P.  Leonard.  Ill 
Robert  E.  Leonard 
WlUiam  J.  Leonard,  Jr. 
Kurt  W.  Libby 
John  B.  Lienhard 
Robert  M.  Llghtstone 


George  K.  Johnson,  in  William  D.  Llnch,  Jr 


Richard  C.  Johnson 
Thomas  J.  Johnston, 

Jr. 
Arthur  D.  Jones,  m 
Francis  T.  Jones 
James  A.  Jones,  m 
Lloyd  K.  Jones 
Ronald  W.  Jones 
Timothy  G.  Jones 
Michael  P.  Jordan 
Ronald  R.  Jordan 
Roy  W.  Joel 
Robert  A.  Joslyn 
Erwln  M.  Joye 
Joseph  E.  Kain,  Jr. 
Prank  J.  Kalas,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Kamrath 
John  R.  Kappa 
David  D.  K»rdell 
Herbert  W.  Karg,  Jr. 
Horace  C.  fcauffman, 

Jr. 
Francis  P.  Kaufhold 
Robert  L.  Keber 
Frederick  Keenan 
Alan  C.  KeUler 
Stuart  J.  KeUler 
James  T.  Kelper 
Larry  B.  Keith 
Donn  K.  Kelly 
Howard  K.  Kelly 
James  M.  Kelly 
Michael  C.  Kelly 
Donald  P.  Kemleln,  Jr. 
WUllam  E.  Etennedy, 

Jr. 
John  P.  Kenny,  Jr. 
David  L.  Kersteln 
George  L.  Ketterer 
Robert  B.  Kldd 
Martin  D.  KUgo 
Charles  B.  Killian 
David  M.  Kinard 
David  R.  Kircher 
Kris  A.  Kirkland 
Gary  D.  Kitchen 
Owen  A.  KUhr 
Andrew  J.  Kllnehak, 

Jr. 


William  T.  Lindsay 
Michael  W.  Lingo 
Parker  S.  Linton 
•Warren  N.  Lipscomb, 

Jr. 
John  T.  Lisle 
Richard  A.  Livingston 
Bruce  W.  Lockwood 
Dennis  M.  Lot tus 
Edward  C.  Long,  ni 
Philip  L.  Long 
Frederick  Lonsdale 
Joseph  P.  Loughran, 

Jr. 
Leonard  N.  Loveday 
EMward  J.  Lowery,  Jr. 
Richard  D.  Lowrie 
•Walter  W.  Luther. 

Jr. 
Peter  J.  Lynch,  m 
Douglas  V.  Lyon 
Joseph  E.  Lyons,  Jr. 
Gayle  R.  McAdams 
Glenn  E.  McAdams 
James  W.  McAuley,  Jr. 
Raymond  L.  McCabe, 

Jr. 
John  P.  McCaffrey 
Spencer  W.  McCaUle 
Jeffrey  J.  McCartney 
John  B.  McCarty 
Richard  J.  McCarty 
Richard  S.  McConnell, 

Jr. 
WUllam  S.  McConneU 
Richard  P.  McCor- 

mack,  m 
Robert  B.  McCoy 
•Stephen  S.  McCray 
Clarence  H.  McCulIen 
WUllam  E.  McCune 
William  H.  McGann, 

m 

Charles  N.  McOarry 
Terry  R.  McGee 
William  B.  McOee 
Richard  C.  McGinlty 
•James  B.  McGllnn 
Ronald  L.  McKinney 


Lee  B.  Marshall 
Charles  P.  Martin,  n 
•James  M.  Martin 
Xavler  K.  Maruyama 
Richard  M.  Marzano 
James  B.  Massey,  m 
Quentln  S.  Masters 
David  R.  Mathers 
William  M.  Mathers 
Brian  J.  Mathlson 
John  L.  Matthews 
Thomas  F.  Matthews 
Ronald  L.  Mattloda 
Francis  E.  Maule,  m 
David  O.  Maupin 
Conrad  J.  Mayer 
Richard  L.  Mayhue 
Terrence  Q.  Maynard 
John  J.  Mazach 
Michael  L.  Mears 
Robert  E.  Melntzer 
George  R.  Melnyk 
WUllam  E.  Mercer 
Stephen  C.  Merriman 
Douglas  CrlMetcair 
Gregory  M.  Mlchelson 
George  R.  Mlddleton 
Michael  J.  Mlelnlk 
James  E.  Miller 
Nicholas  P.  Miller 
Richard  8.  MUler 
Robert  J.  Miller 
Wayne  H.  MUler 
Robert  C.  MilU 
Ronald  A.  Mllner 
Joseph,  W.  Mlnarick. 

m 

•Charles  S.  Ml tcheU. 

IV 
•John  M.  Mitchell 
Gerald  E.  Mittendorff 
Robert  L.  MoUne 
Clifford  P.  MoUoy,  Jr. 
William  B.  Montano 
Idlchaei  P.  Montgom- 
ery 
Billy  G.  Moore 
Michael  W.  Moore 
David  N.  Morey,  in 
James  P.  Morgan,  Jr. 
Roy  S.  Morgan 
•David  W.  Morse 
James  C.  Morss 
WlUlam  R.  Mosby,  IV 
Anthony  M.  Mulr 
Michael  S.  Mulvany 
Joe  A.  Munn 
Andrew  M.  Murphy 
Dennis  E.  Murphy 
James  K.  Murphy,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Murphy 
Henry  B.  Myers 
Terry  B.  Mynar 
Carl  P.  Nagy 
John  C.  Neale 
Alan  W.  Nealley 
Robert  W.  Nearlng 
David  S.  Kekomoto 
Dennis  G.  Nelson 


Alfred  J.  O'Donovan, 

ni 

William  O'Dwyer 
•James  H.  Offutt,  ni 
Charles  E.  O'Orosky 

III 
Roman  S.  Ohnemus 
Daniel  T.  Oliver 
John  P.  O'Malley 
Haines  A.  CNeU 
James  E.  Orklns 
Victor  P.  Orlandl 
Gene  P.  Ott 
Marvin  M.  Ott 
Robert  G.  Paine,  m 
James  G.  Palmborg 
Donald  A.  Palmer 
Dennis  E.  Pankratz 
Richa-d  L.  Parlsen 
Henry  S.  Parker,  ni 
Frederick  C.  Parsons. 

ni 

Joe  C.  Parsons 
Benjamin  W.  Part- 
ridge, m 
Leonard  A.  Pasquinl 
John  C.  Patton 
Thomas  W.  Paul 
William  H.  Payne  m 
Edward  L.  Peabody 
Gordon  D.  Pedersen 
Doyle  D.  Peel 
Dennis  R.  Pelletler 
Charles  W.  Pennlngtoo 
Terry  P.  Peppard 
James  A.  Perakls 
Dan  Lee  Pereslch 
Robert  A.  Pergler 
•Robert  E.  Perkins 
Albert  M.  Perrlng 
Albert  K.  Perry 
Prank  R.  Perry 
,  David  L.  Perschau 
Dennis  L.  Peters 
Alan  T.  Peterson 
William  C.  Peterson 
David  W.  Pettis,  Jr. 
John  P.  Pf  aff 
Larry  W.  Phillips 
John  W.  Phlpps 
Prank  P.  Piazza,  Jr. 
Joseph  O.  Plcken  III 
Robert  D.  Pickett,  Jr. 
Peter  W.  Pierce 
Richard  B.  Pierce,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Plante 
Ronald  E.  Plummer 
Jon  H.  Poehler 
•Steven  N.  Poggi 
John  S.  Pomeroy 
John  R.  Pope 
John  M.  PosplsU 
Douglas  C.  Postle 
•John  A.  Potts 
Norbert  J.  Potts 
Harry  C.  Powell,  Jr. 
Augustus  K.  Pratt,  Jr. 
Leonids  Predtechen- 
skls 
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•victor  M.  Prep,  Jr. 
Leland  H.  Price 
Alfred  C.  Prince,  ni 
Brian  T.  Prinn 
Oerald  J.  Prusaitis 
James  W.  Puffer 
Msrk  S.  Qulnton 
Edward  A.  Raker 
Richard  E.  Raleigh 
James  M.  Ramsey 
Jtffrey  W.  RandaU 
Robert  N.  Ray 
Richard  M.  Reass 
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Paul  3.  Schuler 
Miciifel  A.  Schuster 
Norbf  n  V.  Schwartz 
•Mervyn  A.  Schwedt 
Donald  E.  Scott 
Jerry  W.Scott 
Robert  P.  Scott 
John  (J.  Seery 
Robert  J.  Semet 
Laveila  K.  Senn 
Lachi^i  W.  Seward 
Terryii.  Seymoin- 
John |P.  Shea  lU 


Michael  P.  Redlngton   Robe^^t  C.  Sheffield 


Rodney  A.  Reed 
John  J.  Regan 
WUUam  C.  Regmund, 

Jr. 
James  M.  Regnler 
Thomas  H.  Reid 
Peter  S.  Rels 
Bryan  E.  Remer 
Merlin  M.  Renne 
•WlUlam  M.  Rlbble 
John  A.  Rice 
Peter  B.  Richardson 
Austin  M.  Rlst 
Stephen  L.  Rltchey 
Douglas  B.  Rltter 
Charles  R.  Roberts 
John  E.  Robertson 
Stepban  R.  Robert- 
son 
Charles  L.  Robinson 
William  P.  Robinson 
WUllam  B.  Rocbelle 
David  E.  Rogers 
Prank  W.  Rogers  in 
George  T.  Rogers 
Daniel  J.  Rooney 
Allen  D.  Rose 
James  A.  Roeiak 
Paul  D.  Roes,  Jr. 
Milton  D.  Roth,  Jr. 
WUllam  W.  Rouzer 
Bruce  P.  Rowe 
Clifford  H.  Royal 
Edward  A.  Rudegealr 
Frederick  L.  Rudell 


Eugete  Shelar,  Jr. 
Marsliiall  R.  Sherman 
John  T.  Sherron 
Edwin  E.  Shlpe  m 
Michiel  P.  Shoemaker 
Barrda  D.  Shoffner 
Norman  E.  Slems,  Jr. 
Titus  S.Slgler 
Rlch^Bd  T.  SUer 
Samuel  I.  SUverman 
Donatd  L.  Sims 
Larry  L.  Sims 
Charlas  M.  Slmonsen 
Norman  H.  Slagle 
RolJert  L.  Slane 
DavlcJ  O.  Slear  in 
Sylvester  H.  Slowlk 
Davl<J^.  Smith.  Jr. 
David  B.  Smith 
Edward  W.  Smith  ni 
Jame6  H.  Smith 
Norman  A.  Smith 
Stevett  E.  Smith 
Thomas  J.  Smith 
MUton  L.  Sneller 
Richard  E.  Snltzer 
Sidnay  E.  Snook 
Richard  K.  Snouffer 
Warren  B.  Snyder 
Allen  H.  Somers 
David  C.  Sopko 
George  H.  Soule.  Jr. 
MarkJ.  Southerland 
Gordon  D.  Spence.  Jr. 
David  J.  Spencer 


Charles  A.  RuedebuschTaddB.  Splcer 


Victor  E.  Ruehl  m 
Henry  D.  Rumble.  Jr. 
Ward  R.  Rusllng 
Stephen  J.  Russ 
James  M.  Russell 
John  A.  Russo 
David  J.  Ruth 
Terrence  P.  Ryan 
David  M.  Sage.  Jr. 
Fred  W.  Sage  in 
Harlan  R.  Sager 
Stuart  K.  Saints 
Walter  A.  Salerno 
Barry  E.  Sammons 
Bonum  B.  Sams,  Jr. 
WUUam  T.  Sandalls. 
Jr. 

Christopher  P.  Sand- 
berg 
•Marvin  L.  Sanders 
Robert  C.  Sanders 
Pred  C.  Sandqulst 
Vincent  D.  Sapp 
Quentln  N.  Saraclno 
Richard  E.  Saunders 
Clarence  M.  Savior. 
Jr. 


Douglas  R.  Sprague 
WllllAoi  D.  Sproul 
John  A.  Stabb 
Garen  K.  Staglin 
Robert  A.  Stahl 
David  p.  Stankeivlcz 
Theodore  R.  Stanko, 

Jr. 
WUllay  H.  Stanton 
Duane  M.  Starr 
Paul  V.  Staudte 
David  B.  Steen 
Nicholas  J.  Steffen 
David  A.  Stein 
Jeffrey  P.  Stein 
Lelf  M.  Steinert 
•Richard  G.  Stevens 
Thomas  R.  Stevens 
Ernest  H.  Stevenson 
Alford  M.  Stewart,  Jr. 
Jamie  B.  Stewart,  Jr. 
John  C.  Stewart 
Michael  E.  StUiabower 
John  A.  StUweU.  Jr. 
Fred  Z>  Stlteler 
Lawrence  C.  Stoneberg 
Robeift  J.  storan 


Th.^  „o  „  ^  •Geoege  K.  StratlB 

Theodore  S.  Schaefer.   Charles  L.  Stratton 

Donald  CScharer         ^b^aX"-- ^'"'"- 
^nneth  A.  Schechter  RobertE.  Strayhom 
aw^  f  Schlehuser   •  Jame.  G.  Stuckey 
o,!,?''  h-  f^^'^Wt       Albert  T.  Stumm.  Jr. 
wearies  A.  Schnepf        Dennis  B.  Sullivan 

.ni!t^^o^^°*'^         ^K"!"  ^-  Summa 
t^  y- Schoen  Gary  R.  Summers 

^nard  J.  Schoeppner  John  W.  Sutherland 
»!^t,  ■i';^^°**'^<*         Mlchasl  T.  Sutherland 
Ronald  W.  Scholz  Jeffrey  L.  Swank 

"ederlck  C.Schramm.  Dennis  L.  Swartz 
•  Jame»  D.  Sweeney 


•John  M.  L.  Sweet 
James  E.  Swickard 
Robert  D.  Swingle 
•David  T.  Tackney 
James  K.  Tate  IV 
Brent  D.  Taylor 
WUUam  L.  Taylor 
Richard  B.  Teed 
Robert  L.  Tercek 
Tliomas  J.  Terrlll 
Douglas  J.  Tersteeg 
John  W.  Thelsen 
Bruce  E.  Thlelen 
Robert  E.  Thiemer, 
Michael  J.  Thole 
Gerald  R.  Thom 


Jr. 


Thomas  Waring 
John  P.  Waschbusch 
Andrew  J.  Watson 
David  Watson 
Bruce  R.  Watts 
WUUam  J.  Waylett,  Jr. 
Cleve  O.  Weathers 
Brian  L.  Webber 
Carl  M.  Webber 
Craig  S.  Weber 
•Steven  D.  Weber 
Paul  E.  Webster 
Charles  J.  Weeks.  Jr. 
Herold  J.  Weiler  in 
Stuart  Welselberg 
James  T.  Welch 
William  R.  West 


Richard  S.  Thomas 

WlUiam  J.  Thomas,  Jr.  Kenneth  R.  Wetzel 
Dwight  W.  Thompson  Eugene  P.  Wheary 
Edward  C.  Thompson   David  L.  Wheeler 
Jesse  L.  Thompson        William  R.  Wheeler 
Jesse     B.     Thompson.GUes  M.  Whitcomb 
Jr-  Allen  H.  White.  Jr. 

Joseph  R.  Thompson     •James  W.  White 
Gland  D.  Thompson      Robert  B.  Whitley 
WllUam  E.  Thompson  Prank  C.  Whlttemore 
David  J.  Thomsen  Douglas  G.  Wldener 

Arthur  Allen  Thorstad  Andrew  L.  Wihtol 
Bruce  E.  Thunberg        John  L.  Wilcock,  Jr. 
Martin  A.  "Hce  Robert  B.  WlUard 

•John  A.  Tomasko        Kent  A.  Wlllever 
WUllam  J.  Tomllnson  Allen  L.  WlUhlte 


Alan  M.  Tompkins 
Russell  J.  Tonkin 
Michael  A.  Toth 
John  B.  Tottisbek 
John  W.  Townsend 
Richard  T.  Tracy 
•Michael  J.  Transue 
Edward  R.  Treadway 
Douglas  E.  Treter 
•Larry  D.  Trueman 
jyilllam   C.   Truesdell, 


Jr. 

KAchael  T.  Tuley 
PaiU  A.  Tummonds 
Patrick  A.  Ttizzolo 
James  E.  Tweddle 
John  T.  Tyler.  Jr. 
Richard  J.  XJhrle.  Jr. 
Robert  8.  Unk» 
Robert  R.  Upp 
Lawrence  W.  Urblk 
James  H.  Utter 
Robert  D.  Vanas 
George  T.  VangUder 
Alan  E.  Vanloy 
James  R.  Vansant 
Paul  S.  Vanteslaar 
Barend  L.  Vanzanten 
William  C.  Vasey 
Larry  E.  Vaughan 
Harry  P.  Velllnes 
Duane  R.  Velte 
Jeffrey  T.  VemaUls 


•Clyde  R.  Williams 
Edward  L.  Williams  ni 
Prank  L.  Williams 
Kenneth  R.  Williams 
Robert  E.  Williams. 

Jr. 
Ronald  D.  WUUams 
Warren  W.  WlUiams 

n 
Francis  T.  Williamson, 
Jr. 


Donald  L.  Wilson 
Eldon  S.  Wilson 
Thomas  J. 

Wingfleld  ni 
Robert  D.  Winston, 

Jr. 
Ronald  L.  Wise 
John  L.  WlsnlevTskl 
William  H.  Wlthrow. 

J^. 
Jaihes  P.  Woemer,  Jr. 
Norman  K.  Womw 
Peter  W.  Wong 
Stephen  E.  C.  Wong 
Dana  J.  Wood 
Larry  A.  Wood 
Richard  H.  Woodfln. 

Jr. 
John  M.  Woodniff 
Walter  B.  Woodson. 

m 

Edmund  B.  Woollen 


George  A.  Vincent.  HI  jack  C. 

John  M.  Volkmann  Worthlngton 

Michael  W.  Waddell      John  A.  Worthley 

Donald  A.  Wadsworth  Charles  D.  Worthy. 

Lawrence  L.  Wagensell     Jr. 

David  T.  Waggoner       James  E.  Wright 

David  L.  Wagn«  Rudolph  R.  Tanuck. 

Stanley       D.       Wain-    Jr. 

Wright,  Jr.  •Richard  J.  York 

William  T.  WaUace,  Jr.  William  J.  Zaist 


Donald  D.  ZUmer 
Clayton  G.  Zucker 
Leonard  F.  Zuga 
Kenneth  C.  Zuhr 
Howard  O.  Zumsteg, 
Jr. 


David  P.  Walsh 
Emmet  M.  Walsh 
Thomas  J.  Walsh 
Harold  W.  Walter 
Alfred  J.  Waltz 
Chester  D.  Ward 
Lewis  A.  Ward 

The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  Une  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  quaUflcatlons  therefor  as 
provided  by  law : 


Freeman  P.  Adkins 
John  M.  Angleton 
Bobby  C.  Appling 
William  Baranowskl 


Jerome  E.  Beauller 
Robert  B.  Blrchfleld 
Gumle  G.  Bowden 
Lawrence  C.  Bucher 


Thomas  E.  Bunge 
Franklin  J.  Burns 
Richard  E.  Carlson 
Garland  W.  CaudUl 
Richard  J.  Davidson 
Robert  G.  Drlscoll 
Imants  D.  Elcens 
James  K.  Engelk?n 
Robert  M.  Fay 
Robert  8.  Prltzlus 
Raymond  M.  Puentez 
Tommy  K.  Gaston 
James  B.  Hagen 
Melvln  E.  Hocbbalter 
Charles  A.  Hoffer 
Joseph  D.  Hughes 
Richard  K.  Hughes 
James  W.  Johnson 
James  R.  Jones 
James  E.  Kincaid 
William  B.  King 
Joseph  J.  Kublna 
Prank  S.  LangUl 
Jerry  W.  Leach 
Donald  E.  MandeviUe 
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John  W.  Maras 
Troy  E.  Mathis,  Jr. 
Raymond  A.  McDonald 
Lawrence  L. 

McMenlmen 
Robert  E.  MoUet 
Gilbert  F.  MoneU.  Jr. 
John  E.  Norton 
Richard  B.  O'Keefe 
Kenneth  C.  PUecek 
Harry  L.  Piper 
Kenneth  J.  Pils 
Robert  E.  Pursley 
Rol)ert  G.  Randolph 
Glenn  P.  Richard- 
son, Jr. 
Charles  L.  Roller 
Richard  K.  Ruff 
Harry  R.  Schaede 
Charles  R.  Schaef  er 
Harry  P.  Specht,  Jr. 
WUUam  P.  Sturm 
Ronald  M.  Thompson 
Robert  H.  Warren 
Mark  C.  Zradlcka 


•Prank  I.  Burley,  Jr.,  OCEN-I,  USN.  to  be 
a  permanent  ensign  In  the  Supply  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  in  lieu  of  ensign  In  the  Line  of 
the  Navy  as  previously  nominated  and  con- 
firmed,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

Donald  R.  Feeley  (CivUlan  College  Gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

•Clifford  W.  Gates  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  commander  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  Ueutenant  com- 
manders and  temporary  commanders  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•John  Caruso,  Jr. 

•Jennings  M.  Grisamore 

•Gerard  W.  Jauchler 

•Joseph  P.  O'ConneU  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficer) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy 
subject  to  the  quaUflcatlons  therefor  as  nro- 
vlded  by  law  ^ 

The  foUowing-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
fleers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commanders  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quaUflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•Frank  E.  DuUy.  Jr. 

•Francis  S.  Morrison 

•Stanley  S.  Weglarz 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In.  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Curtis  D.  Adams  •Crockett  H.  Page 

•Henry  K.  BunneU        •Berton  T.  Schaeffer 
•John  8.  Decker  •Albert  E.  Tompkins 

•Peter  W.  Herbert 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Robert  R.  Abbe  •Earl  B.  Breenberg 

•Robert  L.  Abrams  •Bryon  C.  Gwlnn  n 
•William  R.  Applegate  'David  O.  Haugland 
•  Joseph  R.  Asiaf  •Russell  L.  Marlor 

•Robert  W.  Burt  •Richard  E.  Perkins 

•Richard  O.  Butcher 


•Charles  S.  Crummy 
•WUUam  B.  Davis 


•Alan  D.  Rosenberg 
•John  M.  Smith,  Jr. 
•James  K.  Summitt 


•John  J.  Punkhotiser    •Ernest  M.  Wood,  Jr. 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porarj^Ueutenant  commanders  In  the  Dental 
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Corps  of  the  Navy,  aubject  to  tha  qiuUlflca- 
tlona  therefor  aa  provided  by  law: 
John  M.  Box 
*Oavld  L.  Oaaton 
•Wayne  J.  TOth 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  Ueutenents  In  the 
Dental  Corpa  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Loye  A.  Ashton 
*  Thomas  J.  Cronln 
•Frederick  A.  Curtice 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  Ueutenents  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  Ueutenents  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•EdwardO.  Grace,  Jr.  'Richard  H.  Llbby 
•Gordon  B.  Groff  'Thomas  J.  Newell,  III 

•Jerome  B.  Isaacs  *  James  H.  Wlble 

•Frank  H.  Blue.  Jr.  (U.S.  Navy  retired  offi- 
cer) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  In  the 
Supply  Corpa  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•John  O.  Miller  (U.S.  Navy  retired  officer) 
to  be  a  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line  of 
the  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

•Purman  L.  Hensley  (US.  Navy  retired 
officer)  to  be  a  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4  In 
the  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

•Cecil  "J"  Puckett  (U.S.  Navy  retired  offi- 
cer) to  be  a  chief  warrant  officer,  W-2  In  the 
Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
John  D.  Anderson  Raphael  K.  Levlne 

John  P.  Anderson,  Jr.    Robert  P.  Lonergan 
Norman  L.  B&rr,  Jr. 
Archie  B.  Blackburn 
Stephen  A.  Blackman 
Bernard  J.  Bortz 
James  E  Brodhacker 
Thomas  C.  Brown 
Robert  S.  Bryles 
Louis  E.  Buettner 


Larry  J.  Marroy 
Gerald  T  Mayer 
Paul  L.  McBurney 
James  M.  McClurkan 
Gordon  T.  McMurry 
WUllam  H. 

Montgomery 
Howard  Myers 


Thomas  B.  Burkhardt  Adrian  F.  Newens 
William  H.  Campbell     Stanley  O.  Norman 
John  R.  Charters 
Jack  S.  Cooper 
Wayne  F.  Crossman 


Charles  E.  Nye 
Robert  F.  Oldt 
WUllam  D.  Owens 


Melvln  D.  CunnlnghamDlxon  Presnall 


Jack  Egnatlnsky 
Edmund  F.  Fallon,  Jr. 
Michael  S.  Gold 
Richard  K.  Ooodsteln 
Michael  D.  Gorman 
John  M.  Harris,  ni 
Karl  D.  Holschuh 
Warren  B.  Howe 
John  P.  Keane 
Robert  M.  Korbelak 
Paul  A.  Kvale 
Clayton  A.  Lang 
Andrew  J.  Ijtnler.  Jr. 
Albert  G.  Leroy.  Jr. 

•WUllam  R.  Helt  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications   therefor   as  provided   by  law. 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel  to 
be  ensigns  In  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  aa  provided  by 
law: 


James  D.  Roberts 
Hunter  B.  Rogers  III 
George  H.  Saltzberg 
Meredith  F.  Slrmans 
Ronald  C.  Sullivan 
Robert  B.  Telfer 
Harvey  Thalblum 
Francis  X.  VanHouten 
John  P.  Vincent 
George  T.  WaU 
Richard  A.  Wlklund 
Richard  F.  WUUs 
WUUam  B.  Wood 


•Leroy  B.  Arnold 
•Benjamin  D.  Bar- 
bee,  Jr. 
•Russell  W.  BarnhUl 
•Gerald  M.  BeU 


•LyleE.  Belter 
•Bdward  Bobola 
•John  E.  Bruhn 
•Raymond  A.  Butler. 
8r. 


•Gordon  L.  Carpenter 
•Normand  L.  Char- 
land 
•David  E.  Cloeaon 
•Robert  C.  Coleman 
•Robert  R.  Cote 
•Orlln  E.  Cunning- 
ham 
•Raymond  M.  Curran 
•Dennis  D.  David 
•Zachary  M.  Da  vies 
•Donald  M.  Davis 
•Donald  R.  Davis 
•Jerrold  H.  Dodson 
•WUUam  R.Good- 

hartt 
•Richard  B.  Qutshall, 

Jr. 
•Michael  Hamas,  Jr. 
•Johnnie  D.  Ham- 

mons,  Jr. 
•George  J.  Hansel 
•Charles  H.  Hayes 
•Terrliil  L.  Hazel  ton 
•Charles  R.  HIU 
•Leonard  J.  Julius 
•Glen  M.  King 
•Ernest  J.  Loos 
•John  A.  Maas 
•Leland  R.  Maassen 
•Charles  F.  Mann 
•Edward  G.  Markley 


•Paul  R.  MUUken 
•Arvln  A.  Mincer 
•Leonard  L.  Moore 
•Patrick  H.  Moore 
•Walter  A.  NacrelU 
•Reginald  E.  Newman 
•Kenneth  L.  Owens 
•Lawrence     F.     Ray- 
mond 
•Richard  D.  Reynolds 
•Edward  A.  Rice,  Jr. 
•Michael  T.  Riley 
•Robert  H.  Robertson, 

Jr. 
•Ralph  E.  Robinson 
•DaleF.  S«mder 
•Blvln  L.  Schlegel,  Jr. 
•JohnSchroll 
•Walter  O.  Sherwood 
•Alfred  L.  Sides 
•James  P.  Smith,  Jr. 
•Robert  E.  Smith 
•Robert  F.  Snencer 
•Douglas  R  Sperry 
•Gene  N.  Stewart 
•Lloyd    C.    Taylor,   Jr. 
•Donald  D.  Thorson 
•Ronald  F.  Turco 
•WUllam  E.  Wain 
•Everett  L.  Wilson 
Jr.  •Lavern  V.  Wolff 
•Eirl  R.  WooU 


The  foUowlng-named  enlisted  personnel 
selected  as  alternates  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Navy,  for  tem- 
porary service,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  aa  provided  by  law: 

•Myron  J.  Hlckey  •Robert  J.  Arnold 

•Thomas  N.  Crumbley 'Donald  R.  Gray 


Gary  T.  Davis 
•WUllam  H.  Strohl 
•James  A  Conners 
•WUllam  Rhode 
•Robert   L.  Russnogle 
Jr.  •Harold  G.  Bolster 
•Richard  L.  Smith 
•Charles   E.    Hoyt,   Jr. 
•Walter  R.  Gorsage,  Jr. 
•Dudley  J.  Wildes 
•EUo  Mataldl 
•Robert  B.Taylor 
•Robert  L.  Wooldrldge 
•Gerald  L.  Gardner 
•Richard  W.  Ebersole 


•Dale  E.  Bradford 

•Duane  E.  Potter 

•Allen  M.  ThraU 

•James  H  Graham 

•Robert  A.  A.  Jeffs 

•Kenneth  S.  Snow. 

•James  R.  Blanton 

•WUUam  C.  Ludwlg 

•Melvln  O.  Hosteller 
•Darren  L.  Price 

•P^irman  K.  Cooper 

•Gordon  W.  Mathew 
son 

•WUllam  P.  McGrath 

•Paige  M.  West 

•Jerome  J.  Bielawskl 

The  following-named  warrant  officers  to  be 
permanent  warrant  officers  W-4  In  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Roy  J.  AUard  John  R.  MacNaughton 

James  J.  Carney  Jesse  L.  Purser 

Nlckolas  A.  CracoUce     Donald  J.  Relnke 
Pierre  P.  D'AuteuU         Stanley  F.  Salagan 
Herman  C.  Horn 

The  following-named  warrant  officers  to  be 
permanent  warrant  officers  W-3  In  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Robert  C.  BalUnger       Robert  B.  McLaughlin 
Allen  O.  McKelvey         Harold  B.  Rice 

The  foUowlng-named  warrant  officers  to  be 
permanent  warrant  officers  W-2  In  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

John  H.  Brlody  Joseph  Kremsner 

Burrell  E.  Duncan         Coy  L.  Layel,  Jr. 
John  W.  Ellis.  Jr.  Harry  W.  Meyer 

George  W.  Glabb  Warren  K.  Nelson 

MUton  T.  Hathcock       Lawrence  B.  Tar- 
Meredith  D.  Jacobs  brough 

The  following- named  warrant  officers  to  be 
permanent  warrant  officers  W-3  and  temr 
porary  warrant  officers  W-4  In  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  quallficatloiu  therefor  as  pro- 
vided bylaw: 

Walter  R.  Abney  Harold  F.  Brothers 

Robert  N.  Bauer  Ralph  W.  GUbrook 

Eugene  F.  Begley  Jeaae  M.  Balnea 


Keith  B.  HIU 
Robert  F.  Hoffsets 
Wlnstead  B. 
Klrschner 
Leonard  J.  Kreahllng 
Harold  K.  Lawrence 
Joseph  A.  Idazgay 
Leo  J.  Murray 
Gordon  B.  Newton 


Thomas  U.  Parsons 
Charles  H.  Reustle 
Steve  H.  Robinson 
Warren  L.  Shelton 
Frank  W.  Singer 
Conward  B.  Southard 
Coleman  D.  Smith,  Jr 
Edward  E.  Wllgus 


The  foUowlng-named  warrant  officers  to 
be  periginent  warrant  officers  W-2  and  tem- 
porary warrant  officers  W-3  In  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 


Marvin  M.  Aldrlch 
Paul  K.  Barger 
Edward  H.  Blssen 
Jack  E.  Bromley 
Paul  Epoch 
Roy  E.  Fenstermaker 
WUllam  R.  Hamlin 


Donald  F.  Heckbert 
Benjamin  M.  Johnson 
Charles  E.  Player 
BUly  J.  Rawlins 
WUllam  M.  Sessions 
George  R.  Smith 
Jack  "D"  Turner 


In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offl- 
cer  Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
George  T.  Ackerson        John  K.  French 


Thomas  M.  Anderson 
Henry  D.  Babers 
Terrance  W.  Bache 
Irving  A.  Bassett,  Jr. 
Frank  M.  Batha,  Jr. 
WUllam  P.  Bau 
Harlow  C.  BeU.  Jr. 
Roy  B.  Benteon 
Roger  J.  Berger 


John  F.  FYy 
Erich  E.  Gabrys 
Joseph  C.  Gallo 
Albert  H.  Gates 
Logan  T.  Gay,  Jr. 
Howard  L.  Gerlach 
WlUiam  R.  Gibney,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  GUlesple.  U 
John  P.  Glasgow.  Jr. 


Stephen  R.  Berkhelser  Lawrence  O.  Graeber, 
George  V.  Bershlnsky        in. 


Norman  K.  Blllipp 
Lee  D.  Bodkin 
John  W.  Bowman,  Jr. 
Joseph  J.  Brennan 
John  P.  Brown 
Warren  R.  Brundage, 

Jr. 
Randolph  D.  Brunell 
Donald  L.  Buckle 
WUUam  R.  Bunker 
Kenneth  R.  Burns 
John  W.  Bush 
Thomas  D.  Camp 
Francis  P.  Campbell 
James  A.  Cathcart 


AlnsUe  A.  Gray,  Jr. 
John  W.  Greenfield 
Raleigh  R.  Griffiths 
Randolph  L.  Habeck 
Jerald  J.  Haggerty 
James  C.  Hajduk 
John  L.  Hamilton 
Douglas  L.  Hammer 
Jerry  B.  Haney 
Arlen  J.  Hanle 
Russell  J.  Harrison 
James  F.  Hartman 
William  M.  Hatch 
Channlng  F.  Hayden. 
Jr. 


Michael  P.  Chervenak   Channlng  W.  Hayes, 
Edward  E.  Chlpman 
Joseph  A.  Cialone,  n 
Robert  P.  Cipriani 
Clelland  D.  Collins, 

Jr. 
Kermlt  C.  Corcoran 
Thomas  W.  Crew.  II 
Otis  F.  Curtis.  IV 
Wallace  M.  Davis,  Jr. 
Luis  A.  De  La  Garza 
Robert  J.  De  Luca 
Bernard  M.  Devlnny 
Daniel  C.  Douglas^ 
Paul  F.  Dmec 
Thomas  W.  Dr\xm- 

mond 
John  W.  Dumas 
James  V.  Dunlap 
John  C.  Eldred 
Frederick  J.  Bmmett, 

Jr. 


Jr. 
James  J.  Henderson, 

ni. 

Robert  Hlckerson 
Edmond  R.  EUnkle 
James  D.  Hintz 
Richard  W.  Hodory 
John  Holdemess 
John  C.  Holmgreen. 

Jr. 
Walter  S.  HorsfaU 
Darrel  R.  Hotard 
James  L.  Huff 
Richard  E.  Hulslander 
William  R.  Hunt 
Homer  G.  Hutchinson, 

III. 
Larry  W.  Hutson 
Randall  N.  Jacobsen 
Richard  S.  Johnson, 

Jr. 


George  J.  Bschenf eld- WUUam  F.  Johnson 

er,  rn  Richard  P.  Joawlakow- 

Rlchard  G.  Esler  ski 

Donald  V.  Esmond         Lawrence  G.  Karch 
David  P.  Evans  Peter  F.  Keating 

Stanley  M.  Falkensteln  Robert  J.  Keefe 
Martin  L.  Fenlk  Michael  S.  Kelly 

John  L.  Pischer,  Jr.        Tliomas  J.  Kelly,  Jr. 


Joseph  M.  Fitzgerald 
Morris  O.  Flecber 
Donald  R.  Forester 
Robert  C.  Frame 
Robert  L.  Frantz 


Carl  B.  Kepford 
Jack  Kettler 
Thomas  G.  King 
William  C.  Krauter 
Robert  J.  Kuhlman,  Jr. 
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Coleman  D.  Kuhn,  Jr. 
rrancls  W.  LaMotte, 

Jr. 
Robert  K.  Lange 
Blcbard  M.  Larson 
Edmond  H.  Lawrence 
Robert  C.  Lewis 
Ralph  B.  Ulja 
Herman  I.  Little.  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Leoffier 
John  T.  Lovell 
WUlls  J.  Lovltt,  Jr. 
Paul  J.  Lowery 
Robert  E.  Lund 
Bruce  D.  Mansdorf 
Dsvid  O.  Martin 
WUllam  M.  Mathers 
Robert  J.  Matthews 
Larry  E.  McCorkle 
Denis  H.  McDonald 
Harold  S.  McGlnnls 
Matthew  O.  McKnight 
Bradford  B.  Meyers 
Edward  L.  Michael 
Charles  R.  Miller 
Peter  B.  MUlichap 
Walter  H.  I.  Moos 
Richard  G.  Morin 
Dean  L.  Mottard 
Oarrell  S.  MuUaney 
James  E.  Murray 
Edward  M.  Myers,  m 
Allen  D.  Nettleingham 
Richard  B.  Newton 
William  A.  Norrls 
Stephen  J.  O'Neill 
James  A.  Pelll,  Jr. 
William  C.  Peters 
Darrel  L.  Pf  eif  er 
Charles  L.  Phillips 
David  J.  Plenta 
Charles  W.  Plgott 
Wward  J.  Polasek, 

Jr. 
John  R.  Pope 
David  L.  Purvis 
James  K.  Ramaker 
Brian  A.  Rlndt 
Charles  E.  Rlordan 
Robert  R.  Rivers 


Frank  H  Roberts,  Jr. 
Leonard  Robertson 
Roland  G.  Robertson 
David  B.  Robinson 
WUUam  L.  Rosbe 
William  W.  Rouzer 
Robert  G.  Schmitt 
Charles  J.  Schneider, 

Jr.    ; 
Karl  R.  Bchroeder 
James  J.  Shea  n 
Robert  A.  Shearer 
WlUlain  A.  Sheridan. 

Jr.    , 
Camerpc  M.  Smith, 

Jr. 
John  R.  Smith 
Marshall  I.  Smith 
Mlchaal  D.  Smith 
James  A.  Splnks  in 
Larry  J.  Springer 
Richaitl  A.  Steele 
James  C.  Stokes.  Jr. 
Dale  C.  Bynnee 
John  A  Tagllaferro 
David  E.  Taylor 
John  W,  Thelsen 
Thomas  L.  Thompson 
Martin  A.  Tlce 
Charles  J.  Toenlskoet- 

ter 
Roger  U  Tomeden 
Edward  L.  Tralnor 
Kevin  p.  Tralnor 
Alan  Jt  Tuccl 
Curtis  JA.  Twlddy,  Jf. 
Andrea  Vaart 
Michael  W.  WaddeU 
Thomaa  U.  Wall 
Brian  t.  Webber 
John  Wegl 
Alexander  D.  Welch 
Carl  J.  TVest  m 
Robert  A.  Wetzel 
Richard  J.  White 
Robert  M.  White 
Mlchaal  C.  WhoUey 
David  t.  WUbur 
Thomata  W.  WUllam- 
Bon 


Nathan  A.  K.  Wong  Virgil  L.  Toung 

Dana  J.  Wood  Nels    C.    Toungatrom, 

Larry  A.  Wood  Jr. 

Evan  K.  Woodworth  Jerry  A.  Zlmmer 

The  following-named  (Army  Reserve 
Officer  "lYalnlng  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of. second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Robert  W.  Boehm  Ellsworth  J.  Turse,  Jr. 

Walter  R.  Walsh,  Jr.      Jamea  R.  WUllams 

The  following-named  (meritorious  non- 
commissioned officers)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Jerry  K.  Balrd  Bruce  A.  Lang 

^Theodore    G.    Balder- Ronald  J.  Laughlln 


ree 

Theodore  T.  Bean 
Paul  M.  Cook 
WUllam  R.  DcuUel 
Samuel  D.  Davis 
Edwin  E.  Eloe 
JoaqvUn  C.  Graclda 
Ernest  L.  Hall 
James  R.  Harvey 
Ronald  A.  Hellbusch 
Raymond   J.    Hoogen 

doom 
Donald  R.  Huskey 


Danny  E.  Mathls 
Richard  J.  Matteson 
Alfred  H.  Moesler        ». 
PhUllp  c.  Norton       "^ 
James  C.Orr 
Frank  D.  Powell 
Raymond  H.  Schmidt 
Kenneth  C.  Shumate 
WiUlam  K.  Terrell 
William  E.  TreadweU 
•OoUn  B.  TweddeU 
Dlgby  H.  Wlllard 
Jon  L.  Zellers 


John  L.  Hickman 
Munn  E.  Hinds,  Jr. 
Daniel  C.  Holcomb 
Nathaniel  R.  Hoskot, 

Jr. 
John  C.  Howell 
James  G.  HiUsey 
Joseph  D.  Joiner 
Van  W.  Keck 
John  J.  Elrauer 
Timothy  L.  Laplaunt 
Walter  V.  Lemmond 

in 

Steven  P.  Llndsey 
Carl  E.  Long 
Walter  W.  Lubbe,  Jr. 
JohnF.  Noel,  Jr. 
Steven  J.  Olson 
John  P.  Oppenhulzen 
Richard  M.  Perkins 


WUllam  L.  Rellly 
Robert  L.  Rldenour 
PhUlp  B.  Rooney 
Alfred  B.  Russ 
Woodson  A.  Sadler, 

Jr. 
James  L.  Scott 
Derek  A.  Shubln 
Larry  G.  Stone 
Hardwlck  Stuart.  Jr. 
John  J.  Sullivan 
Bronson  W.  Sweeney 
William  P.  Symolon 
Joseph  R.  Turner,  Jr. 
Vank  Veselka 
John  W.  Wells 
Vincent  J.  Whibbs,  Jr. 
Fred  M.  Winkler 
Jhmes  Wolfe 
Richard  W.  Zehms 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

John  C.  Maynard 
John  C.  McGee 


The  following-named  (platoon  leaders 
class)  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 


Charles  O.  Bulrge 
John  R.  Connors 
Randolph  A.  Gangle 
Ronald  R.  Groves 
John  M.  Jeffries 
Virgil  W.  Jones 
Thomas  J.  Marzlaz 

(Note.— Aaterisk  (•) 
appointment  Issued.) 


Joseph  M.  Platt 
George  R.  Roblson 
Richard  L.  Ruhlman 
Kenneth  S.  Rusaom 
Russell  H.  Sutton 

Indlcatea  ad  Interim 


John  C.  Astle 
Bradley  E.  Barrlteau 
Patrick  L.  Barry 
Garold  N.  Batterman 
Thomas  J.  BllUson 
Roes  A.  Brown 
John  D.  Brune 
Walton  F.  Chapman 
Kenneth  L.  Christy, 

Jr. 
Ronald  A.  Conley 
LouU  M.  Croy,  Jr. 


Francis  J.  Cuddy,  Jr. 
Terry  M.  Curtis 
Richard  L.  Daerr,  Jr. 
Hiram  T.  Dale 
Robert  W.  Dray 
David  E.  Felrlng 
Robert  B.  Gauntner 
Woodruff  C.  Goble 
Frederick  H.  Graefe 
Andrew  M.  Haglage 
Dennis  E.  Hammond 
Gale  E.  HealvUln 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  21,  1966, 
Post  Otficb  DEPAjtnuNT 

Robert  L.  Sumwalt,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Victor  Bussie,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Poet  Office 
Department. 

Timothy  J.  May,  of  Colorado,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Poet  Office  Department. 


Tke   37th    Anniyersary    tj     Leafoe 
United  Latin  American  Citizens 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  ?1, 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  good 
works  of  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens,  popularly  known  as 
LULAC,  I  join  in  the  laudatory  com- 
ments of  my  coUeague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
WHiTK),  in  this  Chamber  on  Thursday 
i*8t,  the  37th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  organization,  that  as  Con- 
^r^ssman  White  says  has  become  one 
or  the  outstanding  groups  of  our  Na- 
"on  for  the  fostering  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

It  has  been  my  privUege  and  pleasure 
»  participate  with  the  members  of  the 
**«ue  in  the  patriotic  observances  that 
^ually  are  a  vibrant  feature  of  the 
•^urth  of  July  holiday  in  the  district  that 


I  am  honored  to  represent  in  this  body. 
American  citizens  of  Latin  blood  are  a 
numerous  and  proud  part  of  our  com- 
munity, and  they  hold  a  high  and  digni- 
fied place  of  eminence  in  all  the  activi- 
ties of  our  people.  The  brilliant  record 
of  one  of  the  leaders  of  LULAC,  the  Hon- 
orable David  Cerda.  as  a  judge  in  the 
courts  of  Cook  County,  has  been  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction.  ^ 


Robert  Shaw  in  Atlanta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  February  21, 1966 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965 
Atlanta  entered  Into  major  league  sports 
with  the  franchise  of  the  Atlanta  Braves, 
and  most  recently  with  the  newly  formed 
National  League  football  team,  the  At- 
lanta Falcons. 


Last  week,  Atlanta,  always  a  cultural 
center,  scored  another  "big  league"  feat, 
with  the  Atlanta  Arts  Alliance  announce- 
ment that  the  distinguished  Robert  Shaw 
has  been  named  music  director  of  the 
Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Shaw  will  resign  his  post  as  as- 
sociate conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra and  will  assume  his  duties  in  At- 
lanta in  1967. 

One  of  the  world's  most  renowned 
choral  directors,  his  famous  Robert  Shaw 
Chorale  has  made  musical  history  in  its 
tours  of  48  States,  and  its  celebrated  Rus- 
sian tour  in  1962. 

Conductor  Henry  Sopkin,  retiring  after 
21  years  of  selfless  and  able  service  to  his 
art  and  his  city,  leaves  Mr.  Shaw  a  care- 
fully assembled  aggregation  of  80  excel- 
lent musicians — a  solid  foundation  from 
which  to  launch  further  musical  tri- 
umphs. 

The  Atlanta  Arts  Alliance,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Chairman  Richard  H. 
Rich,  and  Vice  Chairman  Lucien  Oliver, 
Charles  L.  Tower,  symphony  president, 
and  Charles  R.  Yates,  chairman  of  the 
symphony  executive  committee;  are  to 
be    commended   for   their   painstaking 
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search  of  over  100  applicants  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe — the  search 
which  culminated  In  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Shaw. 

The  late  Arturo  Toscanlnl  said  of  Rob- 
ert Shaw:  "I  have  at  last  found  the 
maestro  I  have  been  looking  for."  As 
Atlanta  Constitution  Columnist  Bruce 
Oalphln  noted,  "So  has  Atlanta." 


The  Schoob  of  Compton,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATHnSS 
ifonday,  February  21.  1966 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  I^seaker. 
a  singular  honor  has  come  to  a  section 
of  my  constituency,  the  city  of  Compton, 
Calif.,  and  I  am  pleased  to  share  the 
recognition  with  my  colleagues. 

In  a  way,  this  honor  synthesizes  a 
number  of  interrelated  issues  which 
have  had  our  attention  for  a  long  time. 

We  speak  of  poverty,  of  racial  tensions, 
of  law  violation.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  the  heart  of  the  matter 
is  education  and  understanding — and 
the  heart  of  education,  we  have  been 
told  many  times,  is  "money"— as  if 
"money"  alone  could  buy  the  skill  to 
Inspire  children  to  learn,  prevent  drop- 
outs, and  give  to  a  community  a  deep  and 
penetrating  interest  in  raising  the  edu- 
cational level  of  its  citizens. 

The  fullest  measure  of  money  means 
little  without  the  zeal  to  do.  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive,  the  willingness  to  dare, 
and  genuine  dedication  to  a  cause. 

In  this  city  of  Compton.  there  are  peo- 
ple with  all  these  quallUes— and  their 
dedication  is  to  education — although 
their  wealth  is  modest.  These  are  the 
people  who  administer  its  school  sys- 
tem imder  the  able  leadership  of  Mr. 
Leonard  C.  Erlckson.  superintendent  of 
the  Compton  city  schools. 

More  than  17,000  pupils  crowd  its 
classes.  We  are  advised  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating each  student  is  the  lowest  in  all 
of  Los  Angeles  County — and  imder- 
standably  so — as  Compton  is  a  city  with 
a  number  of  poverty  areas — and  no  Fed- 
eral funds  are  allocated  for  building  new 
school  structures. 

Yet  this  community  voted  to  increase 
its  property  tax.  to  Increase  It  so  that 
new  schools  could  be  built.  The  entire 
community  voted  this  sacrifice.  An  en- 
tire multiracial  community  voting  in 
favor  of  the  future. 

This,  however,  is  not  imusual. 

It  was  decided  to  build  the  first  of 
these  schools  In  the  area  of  the  city  where 
the  need  was  the  greatest.  This,  too,  is 
not  unusual.  ^ 

But  rather  than  merely  decide  to  build 
a  school  that  would  house  a  specific  num- 
ber of  pupils,  the  goal  was  more  ambi- 
tious. It  was  decided  to  build  a  school 
that  would  be  beautiful,  one  in  which 
the  community  would  take  pride,  one 
that  would  provide  a  welcome  atmos- 
phere, one  that  the  people  would  cherish, 


one  that  would  motivate  students  to 
learn,  an  oasis  of  knowledge — a  center  of 
learning  worthy  of  any  city — anjrwhere. 

And  all  this  they  hoped  to  achieve  on 
the  slimmest  of  budgets. 

Long,  tedious  hours  went  Into  the 
search  for  the  answers.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  merely  press  a  button  or 
two  and  have  a  school  much  like  all  other 
schools — and  no  one  would  complain,  for 
they  would  be  getting  what  they  would 
naturally  expect. 

But  the  city  of  Compton  can  be  proud. 
This  school,  designed  by  the  architectural 
firm  of  Carmlchael-Kemp,  AIA,  to  be 
built  in  a  section  designated  by  Los  An- 
geles Coimty  as  a  hard-core  poverty 
area,  has  Just  received  a  national  award 
for  its  excellence  in  architecture — ^Its 
beauty,  its  warmth,  its  color — and  its 
functional  use  in  education,  from  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators' Architectural  Jury  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  This  ar- 
chitectural Jury  is  composed  of  three  of 
the  Nation's  leading  architects  selected 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  three  of  the  Nation's  most  «ninent 
educators. 

This  is  no  small  school.  It  Is  2  stories 
with'  more  tlian  30  classrooms,  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  cost  of  building  this  school 
will  be  well  within  the  budget  set  by 
the  State  of  California  as  the  average 
cost  for  similar  size  structures.  It  is  fit- 
ting, too,  that  this  Institution  of  learn- 
ing will  be  named  the  Clarence  A.  Dlckl- 
son  Elementary  School,  honoring  a  pio- 
neer of  the  city  of  Compton,  who  was 
not  only  its  first  mayor,  but  who  also 
made  his  contribution  to  education  as  a 
teacher,  vice  principal,  principal,  and  a 
member  and  president  of  the  Compton 
City  Elementary  School  Board. 

And  as  if  Compton  needed  further 
honor,  the  California  State  Department 
of  Schoolhouse  Planning  is  considering 
using  this  award-winning  school  for  a 
pilot  study  relative  to  the  savings  effected 
by  its  type  of  structure  in  heavily  popu- 
lated areas. 

This  coveted  award,  naturally,  means 
a  great  deal  to  Mr.  Erlckson.  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  to  the  architects.  Dan 
Carmlchael  and  Dick  Kemp,  but  it  means 
immeasurably  more  to  the  people  of  the 
area.  A  school  worthy  of  the  wealthiest 
city  anywhere  is  theirs. 


Estonia's  Independeace  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  21. 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  24  the  thoughts  of  Ameri- 
cans will  be  with  the  brave  people  of 
Estonia  because  that  will  be  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Estonia's  proclamation  of 
independence  as  a  democratic  republic. 

In  September  of  1921  Elstonia  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  League  of  Nations.  In  1939 
the  Soviet  Union  forced  a  mutual  assist- 


ance treaty  on  Estonia  and  established 
Russian  naval  and  air  force  bases  on 
Estonian  territory.  In  June  of  1940  Rus- 
sian troops  took  over  and  established  a 
puppet  government.  Today  the  proud 
land  of  Estonia  is  a  Soviet  colony. 

On  Febnmry  24  Americans  everywhere 
will  Join  with  millions  throughout  the 
free  world  in  prayers  for  the  quick  de- 
livery of  the  brave  people  of  Estonia 
from  Soviet  bondage. 


The  Federal  Reserre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21, 1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  other 
body.  Senators  question  the  Judgment  of 
military  policymakers  in  an  active  con- 
frontation with  North  Vietnam,  and 
they  criticized  the  advice  and  direction 
of  the  State  Department  in  defining  and 
pursuing  a  national  policy  in  regard  to 
that  conflict.  They  are  canying  out  a 
basic  responsibility  of  the  Senate  in 
foreign  affairs.  We  in  the  House  hare 
the  fundamental  power  of  the  purse.  It 
is  well  that  we  should  carry  on  a  dia- 
log over  the  Judgment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  criticize  the  advice  and  di- 
rectives of  the  Treasury. 

Foreign  policy  and  economic  policy; 
These  two  subjects  now  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  are  both  of  awe- 
some proportions  and  equally  fraught 
with  dangers  for  the  future  of  our  land 
and  the  position  of  our  country  in  world 
affairs. 

Personally  I  am  not  so  well  qualified 
that  I  would  care  to  substitute  my  Judg- 
ment for  those  who  have  the  prime  re- 
srwnsibility  for  decision.  However,  there 
should  be  no  hesitancy  to  raise  questions 
as  they  appear  and  to  seek  comment  and 
explanation  wherever  these  seem  ap- 
propriate. I  have  before,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Joined  Mr.  Hxnrt  Rettss  from  Wisconsin 
in  voicing  concern  over  recent  actions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Their  action  on 
monetary  policy  uncoordinated  with  our 
fiscal  decisions  was  unquestionably 
within  their  powers.  But  we  have  not 
only  the  right  but  also  the  obligation 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
critically  weigh  the  effects  of  their  de- 
cision and  question  its  impact  on  the 
country. 

^  Let  us  state  the  matter  clearly.  The 
Federal  Reserve  determined  that  there 
was  an  existing  trend  of  Inflation  and  a 
growing  potential  in  the  trend  tiiat 
threatened  our  economic  health.  There 
is  ample  data  available  to  give  consider- 
able merit  to  that  analysis.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  further  determined  that  the 
remedy  for  the  malady  they  had  diag- 
nosed was  a  heavy  dbse  of  Interest  in- 
crease across  the  board — to  discourage 
the  volume  of  loans  they  perceived  to  be 
overheating  the  economy  and  feeding  in- 
flation. Watching  the  patient  over 
these  passing  montlis^  I  can  agree  with 
the  finding  on  the  symptoms,  but  the 
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medicine  has  had  some  dangerous  side 
effects. 

One  very  disturbing  side  effect  is  the 
following:  The  report  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis  released  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1966,  reports  that  in  the  recent 
refunding  of  the  Federal  debt  the  aver- 
age maturity  or  due  date  on  our  Federal 
notes  are  shorter  than  in  1965.  In  1965 
the  average  maturity  was  64  months, 
and  that  lengthlng  had  come  through 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dillion 
and  Mr.  Rossa.  and  others,  of  the  Treas- 
ury.   Now  we  are  slipping. 

The  latest  report  is  that  average  ma- 
turity is  now  60  months.    The  shorter 
the  maturity  of  the  public  debt  the  more 
Inflationary  will  be  its  influence.    Short- 
term  debt  is  more  liquid  and  it.  there- 
fore, represents  a  more  liquid  asset  In 
the  hands  of  those  who  hold  it.    The 
more  liquid  people's  assets  are,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  spend.    If  we  do  not 
now  raise  the  long-term  Interest  rate 
above  the  present  4.25  celling,  we  will 
continue  to  shorten  the  maturity  rate 
and  tend  to   lower  long-term  interest 
rates  in  relation  to  short-term  rates. 
Tills  will  make   plant   and  equipment 
loans  more  attractive  and  feed  inflation. 
Here  it  appears  interest  increase  will  feed 
Interest  increase  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  Fed  stated  they  were  acting  to 
discourage  business  loan  expansion  in 
commercial  banks.     Look  at  what  has 
happened.    Last  year  in  November  when 
the  Fed  took  the  plunge,   these  loans 
were  running  at  an  annual  Increased 
rate  of  21  percent.     Now  with  over  3 
months  passing  since  the  Had's  decision, 
business  loans  are  increasing  at  a  26- 
percent  annual  rate,  an  increajse  of  5  per- 
cent.   The  deterrence  sought  did  not 
occur;  the  fact,  the  action  probably  ac- 
celerated loans  in  fear  of  further  in- 
creases by  the  Fed  which  is  not  unlikely. 
We  turned  over  $23  billion  In  our  recent 
refinancing  by  the  Treasury;  6.5  billion 
were  on  notes  for  just  under  5  years  for 
a  "magic"  5-percent  return,  the  balance 
was  turned  over  at  a  maximum  Interest 
rate.    This  has  meant  ahnost  $3  billion 
tacrease  In  our  Federal  debt  service,  up 
from  10  billion  per  annum  to  13  billion 
This  outflow  of  Federal  funds  has  the 
least  dynamic  effect  In  the  economy  and 
would  not  be  consciously  Bought  as  a 
proper  fiscal  choice. 

Let  us  look  at  where  thd  full  impact 
°' ^e  Fed's  Interest  rate  Increase  was 
Kit.  Not  in  the  business  loans  as  data 
discloses,  but  in  the  field  where  decreased 
wuvity  wa.s  already  a  problem— the 
Homebuilding  and  other  construction 
neids.  In  California  alone  private  single 
aweUmg  construction  has  decreased  an 
•Jarming  40  percent  from  last  year  at 
Wis  period.  The  traumatic"  effects  in 
me  mortgage  market  have  all  agencies 
Krambllng  to  raise  interest  rates  where 
Already  other  deterrents  were  effectively 
aampemng  construction.  This  building 
neid  happens  to  be  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic and  provides  maximum  velocity  in 
tte  economy.  So  a  serious  brake  on  this 
»fment  leads  to  grave  and  Justified  con- 
cem. 

I  would  raise  this  question  loud  and 
«w,  gentlemen.  Is  the  IWeral  Re- 
«rve  really  up  to  date  on  ihe  patient? 
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They  may  be  quite  correct  about  ssnnp- 
toms  but  the  old  medicine  does  not  have 
the  right  reaction  on  the  patient.  Is  it 
fsdr  to  point  out  that  the  age  of  chsmge 
has  demonstrated  not  only  that  eUl 
things  are  changing,  but  that  they  are 
changing  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate. 
Does  the  Federal  Reserve  appreciate  that 
the  commercial  banks  are  not  only  dras- 
tically different  than  they  were  as  insti- 
tutions 15  years  ago,  they  are  also  dra- 
matically different  than  they  were  5 
years  ago. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  various 
facets  of  our  economy  respond  with  a 
different  timing  and  a  different  degree 
of  reaction  than  was  the  case  when  our 
national  economy  was  simpler  and 
dominated  by  fewer  leading  segments. 

It  is  time  to  go  back  to  anatomy,  gen- 
tlemen, of  the  Fed.  Your  medicine  kit 
is  out  of  date  and  may  be  downright 
dangerous.  We  do  not  need  nostrums 
like  the  old  patent  medicines  that  cured 
everything  from  chilblains  to  hoof  and 
mouth  disease.  We  need  remedies  more 
selective  in  their  amelioration  and  more 
effective  in  meeting  the  new  diseases 
from  which  old  symptoms  seem  to  flow. 
The  intermix  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  also  seems  highly  desirable.  "Hie 
Treasury  must  put  on  a  bolder  front  not 
only  in  seeking  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  but  equally  and  per- 
haps even  more  ptOnful,  It  should  coim- 
sel  the  Congress  on  selective  tax  in- 
creases. Can  we  expect  to  meet  the 
competing  and  expanding  demands  of 
the  war  abroad  and  the  efforts  at  home 
without  restraints?  The  aiiswer  seems 
clearly  negative.  But  I  am  confident 
that  we  do  not  need  to  handcuff  the  de- 
sirable goals  of  balanced  growth,  if  ma- 
ture and  enlightened  Judgment  is  made 
as  to  what  segments  of^the  economy  as- 
sume the  burdens  and  suffer  the  re- 
straints. 

Up  to  now  the  Federal  Reserve,  in  my 
Judgment,  has  merely  assured  the  exist- 
ence of  the  condition  they  were  so  sure 
they  could  see  coming — infiation.  In  ad- 
dition, they  have  placed  on  segments  of 
our  economy  burdens  that  the  conditions 
of  the  times  simply  do  not  warrant.  Will 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  please  indicate  to  those  of  us  in 
Congress  If  the  reactions  in  the  com- 
mercial banks  were  in  tune  with  their 
expectations?  How  long  has  it  been 
since  the  Federal  Reserve  has  made  a 
profile  of  the  working  institution  desig- 
nated as  a  commercial  bank  in  1966? 

What  studies  does  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  have  relative  to  the  velocity  of 
various  segments  of  our  economy  and  the 
degree  of  response  in  each  to  interest 
rate  change? 

Why  should  the  Fed's  monetary  pol- 
icy operate  without  consideration  for 
and  cooperation  with  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  policy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  heat  has  been 
taken  off  the  Federal  Reserve  because  the 
infiation  they  warned  about  is  more  evi- 
dent now  than  when  they  acted.  What 
I  should  like  to  know  is  the  following: 

First.  Are  we  sure  that  in  its  action  the 
Federal  Reserve  did  not,  in  fact,  make  a 
contribution  to  some  of  the  presoit  In- 
flation? 


Second.  Can  we  believe  that  of  all 
modem  institutions  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  the  only  one  imchallenged  by  change? 
Alone  not  required  the  painful  adjust- 
ment to  complexity;  sharpening  its  tools 
and  diversifying  its  arsenal  of  weapons 
to  cope  with  the  complexities  of  our  eco- 
nomic life. 

Third.  Without  demonstration  can  we 
be  sure  that  the  model  of  the  banking 
community  used  In  Washington  Is  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  what  exists  in  the 
dynamic  changing  environment  through- 
out the  coimtry? 

Fourth.  Are  we  getting  the  full  bene- 
fit of  balanced  choice  in  all  the  alterna- 
tives that  operate  to  spur  output  in  times 
and  places  of  lag  and  to  deter  infiation 
at  the  time  and  in  the  places  where 
"overheating"  is  a  fact? 

Let  us  keep  asking  questions  so  long 
as  the  truth  appears  elusive.  In  our 
time  dogma  is  deadly  and  doubt  must  be 
a  constant  companion. 


v> 


Ashbarnham  Bicentennial  Celebration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 22  has  a  special  significance  for  the 
town  of  Ashburnham,  Mass..  in  my  dis- 
trict. Not  only  does  the  day  mark  the 
birthday  of  George  Washington— a  day 
when  the  people  of  this  great  Nation  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
most  fully  personifies  our  most  cherished 
traditions  of  strength,  wisdom,  and  inde- 
pendence— but  it  also  marks  the  day  of 
the  founding  of  this  thriving  community, 
which  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
representing  in  this  House. 

And  with  the  coming  of  February  22 
this  year,  there  will  have  come  to  an 
end  in  Ashburnham  a  year  that  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  town  as  the  year 
of  celebration  marking  the  200th  armi- 
versary  of  this  proud,  outstanding  com- 
munity. 

It  Is  a  year  ago  this  month.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Ashburnham  Histori- 
cal Society  opened  Ashbumham's  year- 
long bicentermlal  with  a  silver  tea  in 
the  Ashburnham  Community  Church 
with  members  and  guests  dressed  in 
colonial  costumes.  Later  on  in  April, 
the  gala  bicentennial  ball  was  held  In 
the  Oakmont  Regional  School  cafeteria. 
The  highlight  of  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration came  in  October  with  a  huge 
parade,  one  of  the  finest  ever  held  in 
northern  Worcester  County,  which  at- 
tracted over  30.000  people  and  several 
thousand  marchers. 

There  were  more  than  100  units  from 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
which  thrilled  the  crowds  along  the  3- 
mile  parade  route  through  the  center  of 
the  town.  It  was  particularly  pleasing 
for  me  to  arrange  for  the  participation 
of  Federal  units  in  the  parade  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  friend.  W.  Irving  Taylor, 


;  >>. 
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chainnan  of  the  bieentennial  parade 
oommlttee.  and  I  am  hc4>py  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  In  the  House  that  the 
various  branches  of  the  service  were  well 
represented  In  the  parade. 

With  the  opening  of  Ashbumham's  bi- 
centennial, I  was  happy  and  proud  to 
send  a  special  message  of  greeting  to  the 
Ashburnham  community  and  under 
unanimous  consent  the  text  of  my  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Concrkssional 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

HOUSZ  OP  RiPRXSCNTATTVXS, 

WKthington,  D.C.,  fehruary  18. 1965. 
BoAKo  or  SnxcTMnt. 
Athbumham.  Mass. 

Mt  Dka>  Fuxnds:  I  have  b«en  Informed 
that  you  wUl  celebrate  the  300th  annlverary 
of  the  Incorporation  of  AAhburnh&m  on  Feb- 
niary  23,  and  I  am  very  proud  and  pleased 
Indeed,  to  send  you  and  the  loyal  patriotic 
people  of  your  outstanding  community,  my 
^eturtlest  congratulations  upon  this  great 
event  and  all  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
_  Your  great  town  of  Ashburnham  is  rich  In 
history,  strong  in  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
the  Nation,  vlgoroiis  In  Its  progress  and  ad- 
vaztcement.  For  the  magnificent  oontrlbu> 
tlons  of  your  people  throughout  the  years 
since  the  early  origins  of  our  Government,  1 
express  my  deep  gratitude;  for  your  magnifi- 
cent achievements,  my  unbounded  admira- 
tion; for  your  inspiring  loyalty  to  the  Nation, 
my  pride  and  appreciation  for  your  noble, 
forward-looking  public  spirit  and  your  high 
purpose  for  the  future,  my  prayers,  my 
pledge  of  wholehearted  cooperation,  and  my 
complete  oonfldence  In  your  aMIlty  to  recuih 
your  high  goals. 

This  day  wUl  go  down  to  the  hUtory  of 
our  State  and  our  country.  It  Is  another 
proud  marker  of  your  progress,  your  vitality, 
and  your  determination  to  go  forward. 

Warm  regards  and  best  wishes  to  all. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PBOLXr  J.  PHILBDr. 

In  these  troubled  times.  Mr.  l^ieaker, 
it  is  well  to  recall,  as  we  pay  homage  to 
the  memory  of  George  Washington,  that 
the  early  settlers  of  Ashburnham  were  of 
the  same  Intrepid  breed  of  pioneers 
which  helped  to  build  this  great  land. 
Like  George  Washington,  they  chose 
liberty  as  their  standard  and  rejected 
tyranny  at  all  costs. 

It  was  on  February  22, 1765 — that  same 
year  that  George  Washington  was  sup- 
porting Patrick  Henry's  revolutionary 
8t«np  Act  In  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses—that the  little  settlement  of 
Dorchester  Canada  in  the  rocky  wilder- 
ness came  Into  existence  as  the  incor- 
porated town  of  Ashburnham. 

Located  In  the  easternmost  part  of 
Worcester  County  on  the  New  Hampshire 
line.  Ashburnham  was  established  from 
seven  early  land  grants,  notably  the  Dor- 
chester Canada  or  Township  grant  of 
1735,  which  was  divided  among  the  de- 
scendant's of  the  stalwart  men  who 
fought  In  the  Canadian  expedition  of 
1690. 

The  names  of  Starr.  Converse,  and 
Rolfe  also  figure  prominently  among 
these  early  grants  which  were  given  by  a 
grateful  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in 
recognition  of  the  gallantry  and  great 
contributions  of  these  families  In  the 
building  of  a  new  land. 

It  was  In  1650  that  yo\mg  Dr. 
Thomas  Starr  gave  his  life  in  a  struggle 


with  the  fearsome  Pequot  Indians, 
leaving  behind  a  young  wife  and  eight 
small  children.  It  Is  the  later  descend- 
ants of  this  family  who  benefited  from 
Dr.  Starr's  heroism  when  they  were  given 
400  acres  of  land  In  his  memory. 

A  similar  grant  is  named  after  MaJ. 
James  Converse  whose  heirs  benefited 
from  his  distinguished  service  to  the 
colony.  The  son  and  two  daughters  of 
the  Reverend  Benjamin  Rolfe  were  given 
600  acres  after  escaping  an  Indian  raid  In 
1708,  In  which  the  parents  and  another 
sister  lost  their  lives. 

It  Is  from  these  heroic  deeds  and  sac- 
rifices of  the  pioneer  settlers  that  Ash- 
burnham got  Its  start,  and  it  Is  from  the 
spiritual  strength,  resourcefulness  and 
determination  of  these  early  forebears 
that  our  Nation  got  its  strength  and  pur- 
pose to  become  the  great  country  it  is 
today — truly  a  giant  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  most  powerful,  richest, 
and  most  advanced  with  the  highest 
standards  of  living  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Among  the  great  names  still  echoing 
from  that  rugged  and  glorious  period  of 
growth  and  progress  in  golden  history  of 
Ashburnham  is  that  of  Gushing,  which  is 
with  us  today  in  the  living  memorial  of 
Cushlng  Academy,  named  after  the  Rev- 
erend Thomas  Cushlng,  and  one  of  the 
great  secondary  schools  of  the  Nation. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  participate 
last  year  in  the  100th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  Cushlng  Academy,  which  is 
today,  more  than  ever,  a  model  of  aca- 
demic excellence. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Cushlng  was 
the  first  minister  for  the  Ashburnham 
settlement.  On  the  occasion  of  his  half- 
century  sermon,  delivered  on  November 
3.  1818,  he  reflected  on  past  events  in 
the  history  of  the  town,  describing  the 
perilous  days  when  "soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned in  these  parts  to  range  the  wil- 
derness and  protect  the  scattered  inhab- 
itants which  niunbered  under  50." 

After  recounting  the  birth^f~deaths.  ill- 
nesses, and  marriages  which  took  place 
during  his  years  of  ministry,  he  con- 
cluded with  this  description  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  which  is  particu- 
larly noteworthy  at  this  time  of  homage 
to  the  memory  of  George  Wsishington: 

The  opposition  to  the  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament,  the  war  that  ensued.  •  •  •  can- 
not be  fully  conceived  of  by  the  present  gen- 
eration. It  cost  the  Staitea  Unmeose  blood 
and  treasure. 

What  people  have  been  more  highly 
favoured?  Gkxl  raised  up  Washington  to 
lead  our  armies  to  victory  and  Independence: 
and  when  the  new  Constitution  was  estab- 
lished, he  was,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
people,  placed  twice  at  the  head  of  the  aov- 
ernment.  where  he  shone  with  as  distin- 
guished lustre  as  at  the  head  of  our  armies. 
What  U  the  man  In  all  history  to  be  set  in 
competition  with  blm? 

If  Washington  could  have  visited  Ash- 
burnham any  time  last  year  he  would  not 
have  been  surprised  by  the  looks  of  some 
residents  of  the  town  because  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration  prompted  many  to 
wear  the  wigs  and  garments  of  colonial 
America.  Even  the  parades  would  have 
seemed  familiar  to  him,  featuring  as  they 
did,  oxen,  horse-drawn  carriages   and 


wagons,  vau-ious  fife  and  drum  corps,  and 
bagpipe  imlts.  He  certainly  would  have 
been  Impressed  with  the  October  10  fire- 
works display,  one  of  the  largest  ever 
presented  in  the  area,  and  the  camion 
firing,  and  the  "Gentlemen  of  the  Brush" 
would  not  have  surprised  him. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  the 
whole  George  Washington  would  have 
been  well  pleased  with  the  birthday  year 
of  Ashburnham  and  all  the  wonderful 
events  which  went  Into  making  it  the 
great  memorable  celebration  that  It 
was — the  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  participa- 
tion, the  helicopters  and  antique  auto- 
mobiles, the  lovely  and  gracious  bicen- 
tennial queen,  the  time  capsule  with  its 
ballpoint  pen  and  modem  razor  among 
Its  contents,  the  parties  and  balls. 

I  think  also  that  George  Washington 
would  have  been  convinced  that  Ash- 
burnham has  not  stood  still,  but  has 
kept  pace  with  the  times  and  the  de-- 
mands  of  the  age  In  which  we  live.  He 
would  draw  Inspiration,  as  we  all  can, 
from  the  great  and  glorious  history  of 
our  past,  as  reflected  all  over  America 
by  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  hun- 
dreds upon  himdreds  of  thriving  com- 
munlties  like  Ashburnham. 

Let  us  all  be  thankful,  with  hearts 
overflowing  with  everlasting  gratitude, 
for  the  blessings  of  the  Creator  and  the 
epochal  work  and  achievements  of  those 
who  have  preceded  us  and  whose  blessed 
memory  we  honor  on  days  of  remem- 
brance.        V 

Let  me  again  express  the  hope  and  the 
prayer  that  the  next  200  years  will  bring 
to  Ashburnham  and  all  its  loyal  people 
that  greatness  in  the  spirit  and  the  ways 
of  independence,  liberty,  and  peace 
which  will  insure  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, not  only  In  the  material  sense,  but 
in  the  spiritual  graces  that  have  always 
been  so  much  a  part  of  this  splendid 
American  community. 


February  21,  1966 
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"John  F.  Kennedy  on  Edocation'' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NEW  jnsxT 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21, 1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  impending 
publication  of  a  new  volume  entitled 
"John  F.  Kennedy  on  Education"  com- 
piled and  edited  by  William  T.  G'Hara. 
now  assistant  dean  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  School  of  Law.  The  volume 
bears  a  preface  written  by  my  dear 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  Jomf 
Braokmas.  I  commend  It  to  you  as  an 
introduction  to  Mr.  O'Hara's  fiJ-e 
volume: 

"JoHK  P.  KxtnrtDT  on  Edttcatiok" 

(A  preface  by  Congressman  John  BzAonttM, 

of  Indiana) 

"Education  U  the  keystone  In  the  arch  of 
freedom  and  progress,"  President  John  T. 
Kennedy  told  Congress  as  he  began  his  spe- 


cial message  on  education  of  January  39. 1963. 
Kennedy  went  on  to  present  the  most  sweep- 
ing program  for  Pederal  help  to  education 
Iter  advocated  by  an  American  President. 

Yet,  as  Arthur  Schleslnger  has  recently  re- 
minded us.  "Little  dlsappolntied  the  Ken- 
nedys more  In  domestic  policy  that  their  fail- 
ure to  make  significant  progress  In  Federal 
lid  to  education."  ("A  ThouBaml  Days:  John 
F.  Kennedy  In  th«  White  House,"  Houghton 
Nifflln  Co.,  Boston,  1966.  p.  662,) 

Schleslnger 'B  Judgment,  wtUle  accurate, 
must  be  tempered.  For  less  than  3  years 
liter  Kennedy's  1963  message,  nearly  every 
education  measure  which  he  bad  then  pressed 
Congress  to  enact  had  become  law. 

President  Johnson's  leadership,  substan- 
Usl  nxarglns  in  Congress  committed  to  edu- 
cstlon  and  widespread  public  support — all 
UitM  factors  helpwd  produce  the  extraordl- 
nsry  record  of  education  legislation  of  1963- 
66;  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  the  Higher  Education  Acts  of  1963 
ind  1965,  the  Health  Professions-Educational 
Aulstance  Act  and  major  amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Education  and  National  Defense 
Education  Acts,  to  cite  only  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal measures. 

William  O'Hara's  book,  "John  F.  Kennedy 
OD  Education,"  is  a  valuable  documentation 
of  the  contribution  of  President  Kennedy's 
leadership  to  the  remarkabta  educational 
ichlevements  of  the  88tb  and  89th  Con- 


For  despite  the  tragedy  of  the  assassination 
ind  despite  the  hurdles  which  friistrated  the 
panage  of  education  bills  during  the  3  years 
of  his  Presidency,  Kennedy,  by  his  vlgorovts 
idvocscy  of  increased  Federal  support  of  edu- 
cation, helped  make  possible  the  later 
achievements. 

By  providing  excerpts  from  Kennedy's  pub- 
lic itatements  on  education  dttrlng  his  years 
u  a  Representative  and  Senator  as  well  as 
durtng  the  1960  campaign  and  the  presl- 
denUal  period.  Mr.  O'Hara  has  Illumined  a 
ilgnlflcant  aspect  of  Kennedy's  entire  poUtl- 
ctl  career.  These  speeches  and  articles  re- 
veal Kennedy's  continuing  Interest  in  educa- 
tion, in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  They 
reflect  his  profound  concern  with  the  quality 
of  Amertcan  lUe,  his  respect  for  intelligence 
and  ideas,  his  rapport  with  the  academic 
community,  and  his  preoccupation  with  the 
problems  of  young  people. 

Again  and  again  Kennedy  speaks  of  Im- 
proving the  dialog  between  the  politician 
and  the  scholar,  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
young  to  prepare  for  leadership  In  a  democ- 
racy, of  the  value  of  education  not  only  as 
»MUonal  resource  In  the  cold  war  but  as 
••aitUl  in  enhancing  the  quajuty  of  the  life 
of  the  individual. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  now  assistant  dean  of  the  tJnl- 
»«r«ity  of  Connecticut  Law  School,  was,  as 
wunsel  to  the  special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  from 
IW  (AprU)  to  1963  (November),  a  direct 
participant  In  work  on  most  of  the  education 
Will  Congress  considered  durtng  President 
Kennedy's  administration  and  U  therefore 
•ell  qualified  to  undertake  thU  highly  useful 
<»n»piiaUon. 

Kennedy's  interest  In  education  as  a  pub- 
uc  Issue  grew  and  matured  over  the  years— 
|fom  the  Congressman's  propo»tl  to  Improve 
•election  procedures  for  service  academy  ap- 
pointments to  the  Senator's  opposition  to 
Jtte  loyalty  oath  requirement  la  the  National 
"Mense  Education  Act  to  the  President's 
piea  to  Congress  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
o»er  a  broad  spectrum.  As  a  member  of  the 
^0  congressional  committees  with  prUnary 
jurisdiction  over  education  bills,  the  House 
^^oinilttee  on  Education  and  lAbor  and  the 
*nate  Ubor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
wnnedy  was  exceptionally  weai  schooled  in 
to  tK  Ji**  °^  education  by  thei  time  he  came 
^r*  Presidency.  As  a  legislator,  he  saw 
■"wand  the  major  obstacle^   confronting 


advocates  of  education  bills:  the  Issues  of 
civil  rights,  aid  to  church-related  schools 
and  Federal  control. 

All  these  Issues  are.  in  one  way  or  other, 
BtUl  with  VIS  but  all  have.  In  at  least  one 
respect,  been  overcome:  Congress  Is  passing 
major  education  bills  and  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  support  of  Ameri- 
can education  has  grown  substantially  In 
the  last  few  years.  Indeed,  during  my  four 
terms  In  Congress,  especially  as  a  member  of 
Congressman  Kennedy's  old  committee. 
Education  and  Labor  (and  presently  holder 
of  his  old  seat  as  second-ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee  which  handles  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  bills),  I  have  my- 
self witnessed  this  significant  change. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  have 
been  taking  seriously  President  Kennedy's 
observation  in  his  first  message  to  Congress 
on  education,  on  February  20,  1961.  "The 
human  mind  Is  our  fundamental  resource." 
President  Johnson  has  long  shared  this  con- 
viction and  the  Nation  is  now  investing 
more  In  this  most  valuable  of  all  our  re- 
sources. Mr.  O'Hara's  book  traces  the  Ken- 
nedy commitment  to  that  Investment. 

The  book  moves  from  the  congressional 
years  to  the  1960  campcdgn  and  the  presi- 
dential years  and  concludes  with  a  section 
on  that  most  successful  of  all  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's appeals  to  American  youth,  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  appendices  will  be  useful  to  students 
of  Kennedy's  domestic  policies.     Iliey  Ust 


education  bUls  he  introduced  while  in  Con- 
gress and  those  enacted  Into  law  during  his 
administration. 


Voting  Record  of  Congressman  Wayne  L. 
Hays  on  Major  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  my  voting  record  on  major  bills 
to  come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  89th  Congress  to  date. 
I  have  done  this  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress  and  mailed  out  copies  so  that 
my  constituents  could  have  a  convenient 
method  of  checking  my  record.  As 
voters  in  the  18th  Congressional  District 
they  have  the  right  to  know  how  their 
Congressman  represented  them  In  Wash- 
ington and  how  I  voted  on  the  major 
issues.    The  record  follows : 


How  I  voted 

Issue 

SUtus 

Yes   

Appalachian  Re^onal  Development  Act  authorizes  aid  to  revive  eoon- 
omy  of  Appalachian  region. 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  authorizes  loans  and 
grants  in  economically  deprcs-sed  aroas. 

Extension  of  Manpower  Development  and  Tratnlnr  Act  for  3  years 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1865  authorises  $1,300,- 
000,000  to  Improve  elementary  and  seoondary  education. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  leefi  authorizing  grants  for  colleee  students 
with  exceptional  financial  need,  fellowships  for  teachers,  god  a  Na- 
tional Teachers  Corps. 

Reduction  of  excise  taxe* 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Y68-_ 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Enacted. 

Yes 

Social  Security  Act  amendments  to  authorise  medicare  and  7  percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits. 

Houiiing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  extending  public  housing, 
urban  renewal,  and  community  facilities  laws  and  authorising  grants 
to  commanities  for  water  and  .sewer  facilities. 

Establish  a  Cabinet-ievel  Department  of  Housing  and  Urtmn  Develop- 
ment. 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 

RnAi*tAH 

Yes 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 
Enacted 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Abolish  national  origins  quota  system  in  immigration 

Enacted 

Yes 

Authorize  «1,!)00.000,000  for  fiscal  1966  for  antipoverty  program  under 

Economic  Opportunity  Att  of  1964. 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  strengthen  control  over  water 

pollution  and  increase  aid  for  community  sewage  projects. 
Establish  a  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 

Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Yes 

Yes - 

Yes 

Yes 

Provide  average  10.4  basic  pay  increase  for  uniformed  military  personnel. 
Provide  3.6  pay  increase  for  classified,  postal,  and  otlier  Federal  em- 
ployees. 
Increase  veterans' disability  compensation 

Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Enacted 

Yes 

Yes 

Foreicm  aid  bill  providing  economic  and  mllitarv  assistance 

Enacted 

No 

Resolution  proposing  constitutional  amendment  for  Presidential  con- 
tinuity. 
Establish  efTective  controls  for  deni^saant  and  stimulant  dniffs 

Adopted. 
Enacted 

Yes 

Yes 

Cold  war  01  bUl 

Approved  by 

Congress. 
Passed  Uouse 

No 

Asian  DnVAlnpment  Rnnk  Act 

Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener  Addresses  States- 
▼ille,  N.C.,  Veterans  Gronp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

*  or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21, 1966 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman Basil  L.  Whitener  strongly 
supported  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  a  speech  made  before  a  veterans 
group  at  Statesville.  N.C.,  on  February 
18, 1966. 


My  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  said  that  the  greatest  problem 
donfronting  our  Nation  at  the  present 
time  Is  the  Vietnamese  war. 

I  feel  that  my  colleagues  will  find  his 
fine  speech  to  be  most  Interesting  and  In- 
formative, and  I  request  that  it  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record. 

AnDREBs  BT  Hon.  Bash.  L.  WHnTNER,  Mem- 
BEx  or  Congress  From  North  Carolina,  at 
Annual  Barbecued  Rabbit  and  CHARmr 
Ball,  Harmony  School.  Statesville,  N.C, 
February  18,  1966 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  this 
evening  on  this  unique  occasion.  I  am  happy 
to  be  here  In  Iredell  Coimty  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  vlalt  with  so  many  of  my 
Irlends  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in 
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various  c&padties  and  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  know  personally  down  through  the  year*. 
My  friends,  there  are  a  number  of  things 
I  could  discuss  with  you  In  the  brief  time  I 
have  been  allotted  this  evening,  i  think  I 
know,  however,  what  is  uppermost  In  your 
minds  at  the  present  time.  As  mature  and 
responsible  citizens.  I  know  that  you  share 
my  view  that  the  greatest  problem  confront- 
ing our  Nation  at  the  present  time  is  the  war 
In  which  we  are  engaged  In  southeast  Asia. 
The  erosion  of  constitutional  liberty  In 
the  United  States,  the  Increase  In  our  na- 
tional debt  with  resulting  inflationary  pres- 
sures, the  problems  that  we  have  with  respect 
to  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  the 
great  effort  we  are  making  to  Improve  the 
standard  of  living  for  every  segment  of  our 
population  all  recede  Into  the  background 
whenever  we  consider  the  full  Impact  and 
slgnincance  of  the  commitment  we  have 
made  to  keep  the  light  of  freedom  from  going 
out  In  southeast  Asia. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  I  have 
referred  to  the  Vietnamese  war  In  a  number 
of  speeches  I  have  made  In  North  Carolina. 
I  plan  to  speak  to  the  Midwinter  Conference 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  tomorrow 
night  In  Charlotte.  In  the  coxirse  of  my 
remarks  I  wUl  dlscijss  the  Vietnamese  war, 
I  feel  it  Is  Imperative  that  our  people  come  to 
know  why  we  are  In  Vietnam  and  by  so  doing 
muster  that  moral  and  material  support 
which  our  Government  must  have  if  we  are 
to  halt  the  spread  of  communism. 

It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  understand  our  In- 
volvement In  southeast  AsU.  It  Is  neceMary 
for  us  to  realize  that  the  battle  In  Vietnam 
Is  another  Incident  In  the  struggle  which  has 
been  going  on  for  the  past  two  decades  to 
prevent  the  entire  free  world  coming  under 
the  Communist  yoke. 

We  are  familiar  with  our  successful  eco- 
nomic and  military  efforts  to  contain  Russian 
communism  In  Europe,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East.  The  Marshall  and  Truman 
plans  saved  the  Western  European  nations 
and  Oreece  and  Turkey  from  communism 

Our  military  forces  In  West  Germany  and 
our  commitment  through  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  has  held  the  Russian 
military  machine  at  bay  In  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  Our  stand  In  Berlin,  our  Inter- 
vention In  Lebanon,  and  our  refusal  to  be 
Intimidated  diplomatically  and  militarily  at 
other  strategic  points  In  Europe  have  given 
Buropeans  the  opportunity  to  reach  the 
hlfrhest  standard  of  living  in  their  history. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wwld  communism 
has  been  Just  as  vlnUent,  Insldloiis.  and 
cancerous.  When  the  history  of  the  20th 
century  Is  written,  the  fall  of  China  to  com- 
munism will  be  listed  as  one  of  the.  If  not 
the.  greatest  catastrophe  for  the  free  world. 
•  The  late  Gen.  Joseph  StUweU  said  that 
two  American  divisions  in  1946  could  have 
prevented  the  yoke  of  communism  from  being 
placed  over  the  necks  of  over  700  million 
Chinese.  The  magnitude  of  the  Communist 
take-over  In  China  staggers  the  Imagination. 
Communist  China  poses  not  only  a  threat 
to  the  liberation  of  southeast  Asians,  but  to 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Australia.  The 
226  million  Russians  have  cause  to  view  with 
great  alarm  the  threats  to  world  peace 
emanating  from  Pelplng. 

My  friends,  there  would  be  no  problem 
In  South  Vietnam  today  were  it  not  for  the 
fanatical  support  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nlsu  are  giving  to  North  Vietnam.  The  Pres- 
ident said  on  Pebriiary  17,  1886.  that  "Our 
purpoee  In  Vietnam  Is  to  Join  In  the  defense 
and  protection  of  freedom  of  a  brave  people 
who  are  under  atuck  that  Is  controlled  and 
that  Is  directed  from  outside  their  country." 
For  the  past  10  years  North  Vietnam,  with 
Chinese  help,  has  been  trying  to  subjugate 
South  Vietnam.  Few  people  realise  the  ter- 
rorism, sabotage,  assassination,  and  kidnap- 
ing to  which  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
have  been  subjected  during  the  last  decade. 


Only  In  1961  did  the  South  Vietnamese  call 
upon  the  United  States  to  furnish  greater 
mlUtary  assistance.  As  late  as  January  1, 
1966,  total  US.  forces  committed  to  South 
Vietnam  amounted  to  only  23,000  persons. 

During  1966,  however,  American  determi- 
nation to  bring  the  Communists  In  Vietnam 
to  the  conference  table  by  diplomatic  means 
or  to  bring  about  a  military  decision  has 
caused  a  buildup  In  our  forces  to  approxi- 
mately 181,000  at  the  end  of  1965.  At  the 
present  time  over  200,000  American  troops 
are  In  Vietnam,  and  the  number  Is  rapidly 
Increasing.  Our  forces  have  Joined  the 
679,000  South  Vietnamese  citizens  under 
arms. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  la  unlike  any  other 
struggle  In  which  our  Nation  has  been  en- 
gaged. Our  troops  are  fighting  in  the  most 
difficult  terrain  In  the  world  and  under  cli- 
matic and  environmental  conditions  without 
parallel  In  our  history. 

A  look  at  the  magnitude  of  our  mlUtary 
operations  during  1969  should  dispel  any 
doubt  that  our  enemies  might  have  as  to  our 
intentions  In  South  Vietnam.  The  Commu- 
nist forces  lost  over  34,000  men  killed  In 
Vietnam  In  196B.  The  United  States  and 
Vietnamese  air  forces  flew  12.oqe  strike  sor- 
ties Into  North  Vietnam  and  over  60.000 
within  South  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  flew  more  than  6.600  sorties 
into  North  Vietnam.  Over  39.000  sorties  were 
flown  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  196S  alone  more 
than  600  highway  bridges  were  destroyed. 
The  U.S.  Air  Force  carried  over  265.000  tons 
of  cargo  Into  South  Vietnam  and  more  than 
660,000  passengers.  In  addition  to  our  purely 
military  operation  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  distributed  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  over  106,000  tons  of  foodstuffs. 
We  built  over  2,400  military  and  civilian 
type  buildings  In  South  Vietnam.  Imports 
by  ships  Into  the  country  rose  more  than 
800  percent  during  1965.  More  than  20,000 
American  civilians  were  employed  In  the 
country  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  tragic  part  of  our  effort  to  destroy 
Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam  has  been 
the  casualties  we  have  suffered.  Over  1,300 
American  troops  lost  their  Uvea,  and  many 
thousands  were  wounded  In  1965.  In  our 
operations  we  lost  more  than  240  aircraft. 

Unless  there  Is  a  dramatic  change  In  the 
attitude  of  the  Communists,  however,  we  can 
expect  a  drastic  Increase  In  our  commitment 
of  men  and  material  to  South  Vietnam  dur- 
ing 1966.  We  must  be  prepared  to  face  the 
grim  fact  of  additional  casualties. 

In  our  past  wars  we  have  had  the  support 
of  our  major  alUes.  In  South  Vietnam,  In- 
stead of  enjoying  the  support  of  our  allies, 
we  are  suffering  by  reason  of  their  trade 
with  North  Vietnam  and  China  and  their 
constant  criticism  of  our  efforts  to  preserve 
freedom  In  southeast  Asia.  It  Is  Ironic  that 
those  nations  we  have  helped  the  most  to 
preserve  their  freedom  In  Europe  from  mili- 
tary and  economic  aggression  are  the  coun- 
tries which  are  Interfering  with  our  mlllUry 
and  diplomatic  efforts  In  Vietnam. 

I  admire  many  of  the  One  qualities  In- 
herent In  the  character  of  our  oldest  ally, 
the  Republic  of  France.  I  cannot  admire, 
however,  the  French  attitude  toward  Viet- 
nam, or  for  that  matter,  France's  attitude 
toward  American  efforts  to  maintain  a  free 
Europe. 

Prance  lost  the  war  against  communism  In 
Indochina.  Instead  of  supporting  the 
United  States  in  the  valiant  effort  our  coun- 
try is  making  to  undo  some  of  the  damage 
of  the  French  debacle,  France  openly  advo- 
cates our  withdrawal  from  her  former 
colonial  empire. 

Our  Government  Is  greatly  disturbed  over 
the  extent  of  trade  on  the  part  of  the  free 
world  with  Communist  China  and  North 
Vietnam.  I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the 
matter.     I  feel  that  It  Is  a  grave  problem 


which  calls  for  stem  measures  on  the  part 
of  our  Government. 

I  know  you  will  find  It  hard  to  understand 
why  free  world  nations  in  1964  sold  to  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Vietnam  1989  4 
million  worth  of  material  while  at  the  same 
time  buying  from  these  nations  $1,204  4  mil- 
Hon.  Much  of  the  material  sold  to  Com- 
munist China  finds  Its  way  into  North  Viet- 
nam and  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  into 
South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  a  bitter,  but  tragic,  fact  that  American 
boys  are  dying  In  Vietnam  as  the  result  of 
material  brought  Into  Communist  ports  In 
China  and  North  Vietnam  by  ships  flying  the 
flags  of  our  allies. 

I  feel  that  the  United  States  should  remind 
our  allies  that  the  prosperity  they  are  en- 
joying and  the  peace  they  are  experiencing 
Is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  presence  or 
American  dollars  In  their  economies  and 
American  soldiers  on  the  ramparts  of  free- 
dom In  Eiirope.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  be  expected  to  support  and  defend 
governments  which  embarrass  and  harass  ui 
diplomatically  and  which  trade  with  the 
common  enemy  of  all  mankind. 

President  Elsenhower  stated  that  the  na- 
tlons  of  southeast  Asia  are  like  so  many 
dominoes.  If  one  nation  falls  before  com- 
mimlsm,  the  other  nations.  In  turn,  will  top- 
ple. It  Is  for  that  reason,  therefore,  that 
our  efforts  In  Vietnam  must  not  be  permitted 
to  fall. 

Many  of  our  people  have  vigorously  op- 
posed our  policy  In  southeast  Asia.  That  Is 
their  right  and  privilege  as  American  cltl- 
aens.  It  would  be  wise  for  all  of  us,  however, 
to  seriously  weigh  any  statement  we  might 
make  or  any  action  we  might  take  which 
could  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 

In  exercising  otir  freedom  of  speech  and 
press,  those  great  freedoms  guaranteed  to 
us  In  the  Constitution,  we  should  be  sxire 
that  we  are  not  strengthening  the  hand  of 
the  tyrant  whose  objective  Is  the  destruction 
of  our  Constitution. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  sincere  effort 
to  resolve  the  Vietnamese  war  through  diplo- 
matic means  at  the  conference  table.  Our 
efforts  to  negotiate  the  war,  and  o\ii  offers  of 
vigorous  economic  assistance  to  both  friend 
and  enemy  alike,  have  been  scornfully  re- 
jected by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  with 
hysterical  Invective  by  the  Chinese  Conumi- 
nlsts. 

We  must  continue  to  keep  all  avenues  of  s 
negotiated  settlement  open  while  pressing 
for  a  military  solution.  A  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  under  existing  circumstances  In  that 
country  would  be  equivalent  to  the  defeat 
of  the  United  States.  Such  a  defeat  wonld 
spark  a  renewed  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Communists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Abandonment  of  our  commitment  to  stand 
by  South  Vietnam  would  be  disastrous  to 
American  prestige  throughout  the  world. 

My  friends.  I  am  aware  of  the  concern  felt 
by  the  American  people  over  the  war  we  did 
not  seek  In  southeast  Asia.  As  a  veteran  of 
the  Second  World  War  with  over  3  years  of 
combat  service,  and  as  the  father  of  a  son  of 
military  age,  I  know  something  of  the  an- 
gtilsh,  the  worry,  and  the  apprehension  that 
Is  felt  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  through- 
out the  land. 

As  the  richest  and  most  powerful  naUon 
In  the  world  destiny  has  given  us  the  task  of 
preserving  freedom.  In  our  support  of  tn» 
Institutions  throughout  the  world  we  must 
not  overlook  the  preservation  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  the  health  of  onr 
economy  at  home. 

A  bankrupt  America  which  has  forsaken  Its 
constitutional  heritage  cannot  long  hold  back 
the  tide  of  communism.  While  vigorously 
making  every  effort  to  hold  atheUtic  com- 
munism In  check  we  should  reaffirm  our  de- 
voUon  and  dedlcaUon  to  the  great  constltu- 
Uooal  principles  which  have  led  us  to  ow 
place  of  world  leadership. 


Fehrmry  21,  196  \ 
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Hob.  Basil  L.  Whitener  Addresses  IHIid- 
winter  Conference,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars 


EXTENSION  OP  I^EMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF   NOBTH    CABOlUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Monday,  FebrfLary\  il,  1966 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mi.  Speaker,  our 
difitinguished  colleague  '  from  North 
Carolina.  Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener,  made 
a  splendid  speech  on  February  19,  1966, 
before  the  midwinter  conference  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  Charlotte, 
N.C.  j 

In  his  speech  he  strongly  supported 
the  position  of  the  President  in  the  effort 
that  our  Nation  is  makihg  to  halt  the 
spread  of  communism  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  my  felloe  North  Card- 
llnlan,  and  I  request  that  the  speech  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record. 

ADDBESS  BT  HON.  BASIL  L.  'WtBTZmZ.  MXMBEB 

or  CoNCBESS  Fbom  Nobth  Cabolina,  Befobc 

MmWINTEB  CONTTILZNCT,  VBTKBANS  6t  PoB- 

bicn  Wabs,  Chablotte,  N^C.,  Fzbboabt  19 
1966 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  tlis  opportunity  to 
be  with  you  this  evening  and  to  have  a  part 
cm  your  fine  program.  I  am  very  proud  of 
my  membership  In  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  U  more  than 
8  patriotic  organization.  It  Is  not  just 
another  organization  of  Americans  who  have 
worn  the  uniform  In  time  ot  war.  Ours  Is 
an  organization  of  patriotic  Americans  dedi- 
cated to  the  very  highest  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  patriotism  and  oltlzenshlp  and 
devoted  to  constitutional  pflnclples  ot  gov- 
ernment. 

This  great  organisation  la  cne  of  the  oldest 
veterans  groups  in  the  Nation.  Its  history 
can  be  said  to  date  from  (>«tober  11.  1899, 
when  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  group  of 
Spanish-American  War  vetetians  by  the  SUte 
of  Ohio  under  the  name  oi  American  Vet- 
wans  of  Foreign  Service.  It  1913  the  Colo- 
rado Society  of  the  Army  of!  the  Philippines 
and  an  organization  at  Altoona.  Pa.,  under 
the  name  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  iervlce 
Joined  with  the  American  Veterans  Of  For- 
eign Service  to  form  our  present  Veterans 
«  Foreign  Wars.  The  staga  was  set.  there- 
fore, for  a  new  and  powerful  patriotic  force 
too*  exerted  In  the  future  Konomlc  socUl 
and  military  life  of  the  Nation. 

The  requirement  that  members  of  the  VFW 
must  have  served  in  a  forglgn  war.  Insur- 
recuon.  or  expedition  has  set  the  VFW  aside 
M  a  unique  organization.  The  official  ob- 
jectives of  the  VFW.  as  prescribed  by  Oon- 
gress  In  the  VFW  constitution,  are  restate- 
ments of  fundamental  principles  of  Ameri- 
canism. T 

.„1?3  '^loc"'**  are  "fratfcrnal.  patriotic, 
ana  educational;  to  preserve:  and  strengthen 
comradeship  among  lu  meihbers;  to  assist 
*wthy  comrades:  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
and  hutory  of  our  dead  and  to  assist  their 
widows  and  orphans;  to  maintain  true  alle- 
Pance  to  the  Qovernmeijt^of  the  Unlt«l 
«at«s  of  America  and  fidelity  to  Its  Cbn- 
nituUon  and  laws;  to  foster  Hiue  patriotism- 
»n,°*?'°^'°  and  extend  the  Institutions  of 
American  freedom;  and  to  pmeserve-'and  de- 
'JM  the  United  States  from  all  her  enemies 
wnomsoever." 

-,,^y  '""'ends,  these  VFW  objectives  entm- 
°««d  more  than  half  a  century  ago  are  the 
°e"ock  upon  which  this  gtftt  veterans  or- 


ganization floiulshes.  It  la  these  objectives 
which  have  brought  the  American  people  to 
look  upon  the  VFW  with  respect  and  admir- 
ation, 

I  am  famUlar  with  the  wonderful  work  of 
the  VFW.  I  have  observed  the  assistance 
that  VFW  contact  representatives  have  given 
veterans,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  VFW 
t  members,  in  connection  with  cases  they  have 
'  had  pending  with  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals and  the  various  discharge  review  and 
correction   boards  In  the  Pentagon. 

The  administration  of  veterans  benefits  Is 
one  of  the  most  vital  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Although  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  an  lndep>endent  agency  with- 
out an  official  In  the  President's  Cabinet.  It 
has  more  employees  than  all  the  executive 
departments  with  the  exception  of  two. 
With  a  budget  averaging  $5.9  billion  an- 
nually the  Veterans'  Administration  spends 
more  naoney  than  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments with  the  exception  of  three. 

The  American  people  stand  behind  their 
Government's  effOTt  to  provide  for  our  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents.  This  tremen- 
dous effort  utilizes  4  percent  of  all  the  doc- 
tors In  the  United  States.  Thousands  of 
nurses,  physiotherapists,  occupational  ther- 
apists, and  clinical  and  counseling  psycholo- 
gists are  employed  in  the  service  of  our 
veterans. 

Twenty-two  million  Americans  living  to- 
day have  worn  the  uniform  of  their  country. 
With  their  fanallles  they  comprise  44  percent 
of  our  entire  population.  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  administering  to  the  needs 
of  this  great  veteran  population  Is  perform- 
ing an  essential  service  with  a  dynamic  Im- 
pact on  the  futtjre  of  our  Nation. 

Since  the  time  of  formation  of  the  VFW 
our  Nation  has  been  Involved  In  a  contin- 
uous struggle  to  preserve  American  freedom 
at  home  and  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  man 
and  Christian  civilization  throughout  the 
world.  In  this  noble  pursuit  our  country 
has  been  foiled  to  fight  despotic  tyranny  un- 
leashed In  Europe  by  Imperial  Germany  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  the  pagan  forces  of  nazlsm 
in  World  War  n.  and  Communist  aggression 
In  Korea  In  1960. 

This  organization  supported  the  policies 
of  our  Nation  In  each  of  these  struggles.  In 
addition  to  thj  major  wars,  our  country  has 
been  called  upon  to  take  part  in  numerous 
other  campaigns  and  expeditions  In  the  last 
half  century.  Each  of  these  mlUtary  actions 
has  had  the  support  of  the  VFW. 

During  the  past  60  years  the  VFW  has 
truly  fulfilled  Its  official  objectives.  It  has 
fostered  true  patriotism  and  has  fought  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  institutions  of 
American  freedom.  And.  above  all,  the  VFW 
has  steadfastly  maintained  Its  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We  meet  tonight  at  a  very  critical  period 
In  the  history  of  our  Nation.  We  assemble 
at  a  time  when  our  country  is  again  engaged 
in  a  historic  effort  to  destroy  a  threat  to  the 
liberties  of  free  people  at  home  and  abroad. 
As  members  of  an  organization  dedicated 
to  the  security  of  o\ix  Nation  and  Its  Institu- 
tions, we  have  more  than  an  average  Inter- 
est In  the  events  taking  place  today  at  home 
and  abroad  In  our  struggle  with  communism. 
American  participation  In  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  the  greatest  single  event  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  today. 
The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  an  Isolated  In- 
stance of  Communist  aggression.  It  Is  an 
important  phase  of  a  Communist  conspiracy 
to  enslave  the  world,  which  had  Its  origin 
in  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia. 

The  principles  of  democratic  government 
and  the  liberties  of  free  people  have  been  the 
target  of  atheistic  communism  for  the  last 
half  century.  With  the  emergence  of  Rus- 
sia after  World  War  n  as  a  great  military  and 
economic  power>  the  tentacles  of  commu- 
nism were  rapidly  extended  throughout  the 
world. 


On  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  paat 
20  years  the  United  States  has  come  face  to 
face  with  cooununlsm.  and  we  have  stood 
firmly  against  all  threats,  militarily  and  po- 
litically. We  can  be  proud  of  our  record  In 
opposition  to  communism.  Communism 
does  not  respect  the  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment and  political  principles  of  the  free 
world. 

Communism  has  a  healthy  respect  only  for 
military  force.  Our  overwhelming  mUltary 
strength  and  the  support  of  our  people  In 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice  have  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  prevent  Oonomu- 
nlst  enslavement  in  Europe,  In  Asia,  and  In 
Africa. 

While  our  national  leaders  could  see  the 
Communist  menace  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  they  failed  to  see  It  at  our  very  door- 
step In  Cuba.  Cuba  went  to  the  Communist 
side  because  of  an  unrealistic  and  misguided 
American  foreign  policy.  Our  leaders  are 
determined,  however,  not  to  make  the  same 
mistake  In  Santo  Domingo  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  Latin  and  South  America. 

The  struggle  In  Vietnam  Is  a  cruel  and 
little  understood  war.  Many  of  our  people 
ask  the  question:  Why  are  we  In  Vietnam? 

I  shall  attempt  to  answer  that  qtiestlon. 
We  are  In  South  Vietnam  because  the  Com- 
munist effort  to  subjugate  that  country  is 
another  step  along  the  road  to  Communist 
domination  of  southeast  Asia. 

We  are  In  Vietnam  to  halt  the  spread  of 
communism  and  to  prevent  the  ultimate  sub- 
jugation of  Laos.  Cambodia.  Thailand,  Ma- 
laysia, Singapore,  the  Philippines,  India,  and 
Pakistan.  The  history  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
a  tragic  example  of  the  fate  that  befalls  a 
country  when  a  great  power  abandons  a  co- 
lonial empire  and  leaves  a  political  vacuxun. 
When  the  French  pulled  out  of  their  former 
colonial  possession  of  Indochina  after  suf- 
fering an  Ignoble  defeat,  the  road  lay  open 
for  the  entire  subjugation  of  that  strategic 
part  of  the  world  by  the  Conomunlsts. 

While  negotiating  an  end  to  the  Indo- 
china war  at  Geneva  In  1964.  the  Commu- 
nists were  making  plans  to  take  over  all 
former  French  territory  In  southeast  Asia. 
When  pursuant  to  the  Geneva  agreement 
Vietnam  was  partitioned.  North  Vietnam  Im- 
mediately began  to  send  guerrillas  into  South 
Vietnam.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  stored 
in  South  Vietnam  for  future  use.  Many 
of  the  tunnels  and  other  fortifications  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  recently  were 
constructed  during  this  period. 

North  Vietnam  felt  that  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  could  be  subjugated  by 
Infiltration,  sabotage,  and  the  aggravation 
of  the  war-torn  conditions  In  that  troubled 
area.  South  Vietnam  resisted,  however,  and 
the  story  of  that  little  nation's  heroic  effort 
unfortunately  has  been  overlooked.  The 
South  Vietnamese  were  determined  to  have 
a  peaceful  and  Independent  future,  free  of 
Communist  domination. 

Although  harassed  by  North  Vietnam  with 
military  attacks  and  terrorism.  South  Viet- 
nam actually  had.  by  1960,  exceeded  pre- 
war levels  of  food  production  and  per  capita 
Income.  Stepped-up  Communist  terrorism, 
sabotage,  assassination,  and  kidnaping  of 
civilians  forced  South  Vietnam,  however,  to 
ask  the  United  States  In  1961  for  Increased 
military  assistance. 

This  assistance  has  greatly  Increased  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  If  anyone  doubts  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  to  halt 
conununlsm  In  South  Vietnam,  he  should 
examine  our  record  In  Vietnam  for  1966.  At 
the  beginning  of  1966  XJS.  military  strength 
In  Vietnam  was  23,000  men.  At  the  end  of 
1965  approximately  190,000  Americans  were 
In  the  country.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  over  200.000  troops  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  we  can  expect  more  military  forces  to 
be  sent  during  the  coming  months. 

While  meeting  Communist  force,  with 
force    In    Vietnam,   the   United   States    has 
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•bown  a  alncere  desire  to  settle  the  Viet- 
namese war  by  negotlatioo  at  the  cooferenM 
table.  By  Indicating  our  wllllngneas  to  ne- 
gotiate, however,  we  have  made  it  plain  to 
the  Communists  that  we  are  not  going  to 
surrender  as  some  In  our  Nation  apparently 
would  have  us  do  under  the  misguided  view 
that  It  is  possible  to  negotiate  on  an  honor- 
able basis  with  the  Communists, 

We  have  In  the  past  several  months  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  that  we  will  accept 
an  hoobrable  diplomatic  solution  to  the  Viet- 
namese war.  Our  efforts  have  been  met  with 
scorn  on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam.  Com- 
munist China  has  gone  to  every  length  to 
vilify  and  attack  the  United  States. 

With  China  at  her  back  North  Vietnam 
has  not  Indicated  a  willingness  to  negotiate. 
Instead,  North  Vietnam  has  Increased  mil- 
itary activity  on  all  fronts.  Our  current 
military  buildup  in  South  Vietnam,  there- 
fore, la  to  meet  this  military  challenge. 

The  United  States  has  not  bad  the  sup- 
port It  deserves  from  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  In  the  Vietnamese  war.  Countries 
that  the  United  States  has  helped  to  pre- 
serve their  Independence  economically  and 
militarily  during  the  past  20  years  have 
openly  criticized  our  effort*  to  preserve  free- 
dom In  South  Vietnam. 

Several  of  these  governments  today  stand 
protected  behind  the  shield  of  American  mil- 
itary might  In  E^urope.  Our  resources  and 
mlltary  power  have  enabled  these  nations 
to  have  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
their  hUtory.  While  urging  the  United 
States  to  abandon  Its  commitment  to  help 
South  Vietnam,  they  utterly  fall  to  realize 
that  IX  the  Unlt^  States  were  to  abandon 
Its  commitment  to  preserve  freedom  In 
Europe  they  would  fall  victims  to  com- 
munism within  a  very  short  time. 

Otir  Oovernment  haa  been  disturbed  over 
the  attitude  of  many  of  these  countries.  I 
am  concerned  over  not  only  their  political 
poUclea  which  hamper  our  efforts  to  win 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  J.  wmiam  Hough,  minister, 
Prederlcksburg  Methodist  Church.  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  we  thank  Tliee  for  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  of  George  Wash- 
ington, whose  birthday  we  celebrate  to- 
day. Here,  In  this  Chamber  where  the 
Senators  of  th^  Nation  which  he  led  In 
Its  Infancy,  meet  to  debate  and  to  make 
decisions  affecting  the  lives  of  millions 
of  Thy  children,  we  pray  that  they  may 
be  responsive  to  Thee,  who  art  the  source 
of  this  Nation's  goodness  and  greatness. 

We  confess,  our  Father,  that  though 
we  Imprint  our  currency  with  the  words, 
"In  Gkxl  We  Trxist."  we  have  often  been 
more  prone  to  place  our  confidence  In 
our  Judgment  than  In  Thine  and  to  rely 
more  on  physical  might  than  spiritual 
strength.  For  this  strong  tendency  to 
develop  our  military  muscles  rather  than 
our  spiritual  fiber,  forgive  us. 

In  this  day  when  this  Nation  Is  faced 
with  decisions  which  Involve  the  fate  of 
mankind,  we  pray  that  every  Member  of 
the  UJS.  Senate  and  every  o£Qclal  of  our 
Oovernment.  from  the  President  to  the 


the  Vietnamese  war;  but  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  persistent  foreign  trade  be- 
tween these  coimtrles  and  North  Vietnam, 
and  particularly  with  Communist  China.  It 
Is  no  secret  that  much  of  the  material  reach- 
ing Communist  China  from  the  free  world 
finds  Its  ways  Into  North  Vietnam. 

My  friends,  total  free  world  trade  to  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Vietnam  In  1964 
amounted  to  $989.4  million.  At  the  same 
time  the  free  world  Imported  from  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Vietnam  $1,204.4 
million.  This  enormous  trade  between 
free  world  countrlea  and  Communist  China 
and  North  Vietnam  Is  enabling  the  Com- 
munist machine  to  destroy  the  liberties  of 
free  people  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  ports  of  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China 
are  clogged  with  ships  flying  the  flags  of 
England,  Prance,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Turkey. 
Austria,  and  even  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. I  believe  It  is  imperative  that  our 
Nation  adopt  a  stem  and  realistic  policy 
with  our  allies  In  the  matter  of  trade  with 
Communist  China  and  North  Vietnam. 

We  should  make  It  plain  to  these  nations 
that  they  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  our  military 
protection  and  our  foreign  aid  dollars  while 
engaging  In  trade  that  results  In  death  of 
our  young  men  In  southeast  Asia  and  de- 
struction of  the  liberties  of  free  people. 

There  are  those  In  our  Nation  who  cringe 
from  a  possible  confrontation  with  Red 
China.  The  United  States  has  never  deUb- 
erately  attacked  any  nation.  If  war  with 
Red  China  comes,  it  will  come  through  direct 
Intervention  of  that  country  In  the  Viet- 
namese war.  In  the  event  of  such  an  occur- 
rence the  United  States  should  not  spare  any 
of  its  material  and  military  resources  to  de- 
stroy Chinese  aggression. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  fall  to  visit  For- 
mosa and  to  Ulk  with  the  great  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist leader.  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  I  also  visited  Thailand.  Japan,  the 
PhlUpplnes,  and  Hong  Kong.    I  had  a  first- 


hand look  at  the  vast  and  complex  mUltary 
and  economic  problems  with  which  we  tn 
confronted  In  southeast  Asia. 

We  have  an  awesome  responsibility,  and 
the  task  that  lies  ahead  of  us  will  demand 
great  sacrlflces  on  the  part  of  our  people. 
The  President  and  our  Government  deserve 
the  support  of  the  American  people  In  our 
effort  In  southeast  Asia. 

In  our  exercise  of  the  right  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  of  the  news  media,  of  the  pulpit, 
and  of  our  educational  Institutions  we 
should  be  very  careful  to  avoid  doing  those 
things  which  will  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enemies  and  prolong  a  conflict  that  will 
bring  about  the  tragic  lose  of  Ufe. 

As  one  who  spent  over  3  years  In  com- 
bat diirlng  World  War  U.  and  as  ,the  father  of 
a  son  of  military  age.  I  know  something  of 
the  anguish,  apprehension,  and  worry  that 
exists  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
today. 

Our  country  has  not  asked  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  which  weigh 
so  heavily  upon  us  In  the  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  Christian  civilization.  At 
the  most  powerful  and  most  enlightened  na- 
tion on  earth  the  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions have  been  thrust  upon  us.  We  must 
fulfill  the  demands  that  this  period  in  history 
has  placed  upon  us.  If  we  fail,  our  pros- 
perity wUl  become  the  slaves  of  communism. 

My  friends,  I  want  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  I  am  proud  of  the  record  that  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  has  made  in  the  cause 
of  national  security  and  the  furtherance  of 
our  democratic  institutions.  It  is  a  com- 
forting thought  to  know  that  the  VFW  is 
growing  year  by  year  In  membership. 

While  ever  watchful  over  the  welfare  of  our 
veterans,  the  VFW  has  strongly  supported 
the  broader  aspects  of  our  national  Ufe.  As 
long  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
other  great  patriotic  organizations  founded 
on  similar  principles  exists,  the  United  States 
wlU  continue  to  hold  high  the  torch  of 
Uberty. 
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latest  recruit  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  the 
last  clerk  employed,  will  truly  seek  to 
know  Thy  will,  who  art  the  ultimate  au- 
thority. Our  limited  understanding  of 
Thy  purposes  convinces  us  that  every 
person  on  this  earth  Is  precious  In  Thy 
sight  and  that  we  are  all  members  of 
Thy  imlversal  family.  We  earnestly 
pray  that  Thou  wilt  motivate  us  to 
negotiate  our  differences  rather  than  to 
seek  to  kill  those  who  differ  with  us. 

On  this  day.  then,  when  the  normtJ 
business  of  Qovemment  Is  largely  sus- 
pended In  honor  of  George  Washington, 
to  whom  as  to  a  father  the  early  leaders 
of  these  United  States  turned  to  set  the 
course  for  the  ship  of  state,  grant  that  all 
In  positions  of  authority  and  all  who 
work  behind  the  scenes  to  assist  them, 
may  look  to  Thee,  the  Father  of  us  all, 
for  the  course  Thou  wouldst  have  us  set 
as  we  sail  through  the  troubled  waters 
of  the  present  into  the  uncertain  latitudes 
of  the  future.  And,  having  been  given 
the  course  by  Thee,  help  us  to  maintain 
Thy  course  rather  than  change  the 
orders  according  to  our  limited  vision. 

All  this  we  pray  in  the  spirit  of  the  one 
who  prayed:  Not  My  will,  but  Thine  be 
done,  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    Amen. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore .    Under 
the  order  of  January  24.  1901,  Washing- 


ton's Farewell  Address  will  be  read  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Un- 
CALrj,  heretofore  designated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  METCALF  advanced  to  the  desk 
and  read  the  Farewell  Address,  as 
follows: 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States: 

Friends  and  Fellow  Cttizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  In  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust.  It  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  Justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  » 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  In  my  situation  might 
imply.  I  am  Influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  "grateful  respect  for  your  past 


kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  tliat  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both.  i 

The  acceptance  of,  ahd  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  ofSce  to  kvhlch  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  It  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  wa$  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  toi  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  It  to  you ;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  buy  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandoii  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  ifetained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  dis- 
approve my  determlnatioh  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  trust,  I  win  only  say  that 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
toward  the  organizatioh  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  judg- 
ment was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in 
the  outset,  of  the  Inferiority  of  my  qual- 
ifications, experience,  in,  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself;  and  every  day,  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment Is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  If  any  circxmi- 
stances  have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary,  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe  that,  while 
cholcft  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit 
the  P9lltlcal  scene,  patribtism  does  not 
forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep,  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
It  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festhig  my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
In  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
i^der  circumstances  in  »Wch  the  pas- 
aons,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
Uable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging— in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  jspirit  of  criti- 


cism, the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  d^netrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  Constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  llberty,_fliay  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  %  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  hiconsider- 
able  observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  Important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  of- 
fered to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  ih  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  'a  parthig  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  tno  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  it,  your  hidulgent 
reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar' dccaslon. 

Interwoven  as  laf  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  mahi 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth,  as  this  is  the 
point  hi  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
Insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  at- 
tachment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves 
to  think  and  speak  Of  it  as  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  Its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 


enfeeble  the  sacred  tl0^  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  yifer  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, suffering  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  addressed  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
'by  those  which  apply  more  Immediately 
to  your  Interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north.  In  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  In  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fitting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  hito  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated, and  while  it  contributes,  to  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
Interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyments  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  Its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
influence,  *nd  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  Interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  Its  own  separate  strength ;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  coimtry 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest'  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  flnd  in  the  united 
msiss  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  imlon,  an  exemption  from  thoee 
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broils   and    wars    between    themselves,    they  were  procured?  will  they  not  hence-  authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 

which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring     forth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers.  If  such  care  the  sphit  of  innovation  upon  its 

countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same     they  are,  who  would  sever  them  from  principles,  however  specious  the  pretext 

government;  which  their  own  rivalshlp     theh-  brethren  and  connect  them  with  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect 

alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but     aliens?  in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 

To  the  efScacy  and  permanency  of  


which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach 
ments,  and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter.  Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  imder 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  lib- 
erty. In  this  sense  it  is.  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of 
your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

These  cdiidideratlons  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  It.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  In 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
Issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who.  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geooraphical  dis- 
criminations,— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  Is  a  real  difference  of  local  Interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  Influence  within  par- 
ticular districts.  Is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  alms  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  Jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations; they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  In- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head; 
they  have  seen,  In  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  In  the  unanimous 
ratlflcatlon  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  In  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how 
unfounded  were  the  suspicions  prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  In  the 
general  government  and  In  the  Atlantic 
states,  unfriendly  to  their  Interests  In 
regard  to  the  Mississippi.  They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 


your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
la  indispensable.  No  alliance,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  Inevitably 
experience  the  Infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
yoiu-  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
imlon,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  conunon  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  Investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  Its 
principles.  In  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
maintaining  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  government. — But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish  government,  presupposes  the 
duty  of  every  Individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations, 
under  whatever  plausible  character  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
In  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and  according  to  the 
alternate  triiunphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  Interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  «md 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  like- 
ly, in  tb".  course  of  time  and  things,  to 
become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  imprinclpled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  reqiUslte.  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
Irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 


tions  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown,  in  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 
volved, remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
charsuiter  of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions: — that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country: — that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efiBcient  management  of 
your  common  Interests  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispen- 
sable. Liberty  Itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted.  Its  surest  guard- 
Ian.  It  is.  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name, 
where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to 
confine  each  member  of  the  society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
and  to  maintain  all  In  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  per- 
son and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  In  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  of 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately.  Is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
In  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  Is  seen  In  its  greatest 
rankness.  and  Is  traly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ases  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities. 
Is  Itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  In- 
cUne  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  In  the  absolute  power  of  an 
Individual;  and.  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
Uberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  or  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  Interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  ad- 
ministration. It  agitates  the  community 
with   ill   founded   jealousies   and  false 
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tlarms;  kindles  the  anlmosltsr  of  one  part 
ggalnst  another;  foments  oocasional  riot 
and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  infiuence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the 
will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  In  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
jdministratlon  of  the  government,  and 
sent  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  Is  probably 
tnie;  and  in  governments  of  a  monar- 
ehlal  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
Indulgence,  If  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  In  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. From  their  natural  tendency,  it 
Is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  Salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess; the  effort  ought  to  be.  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
It.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  It  demands 
I  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming. 
It  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  In  a  free  country  should  In- 
spire caution  in  those  Intrusted  with  its 
administration,    to    cor\flne    themselves 
within   their    respective    caastitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.    The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  th(Q  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  ^d  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  real  despotism.    A  Jmst  estimate 
of  that  love  of  power  and  ptroneness  to 
abuse  it  which  predominate  In  the  hu- 
man heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of 
the  truth  of  this  position.    The  necessity 
of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical power,  by  dividing  and  distributing 
It  Into  different  depositoriea,  smd  con- 
stituting each  the  guardian  oC  the  public 
weal  against  invasion  of  the  others,  has 
been  evinced  by  experiments  fencient  and 
modem;  some  of  them  in  our  country 
and  under  our  own  eyes. — Tto  preserve 
them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  Institute 
toem.    If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the 
constitutional  powers  be  hi  any  particu- 
lar wrong,  let  it  be  correatjed  by  an 
amendment  hi  the  way  whldh  the  con- 
sUtuUon  designates.— But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this, 
in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument 
01  good.  It  is  the  customary  weapon  by 
™ch  free  governments  are  destroyed. 
Ine  precedent  must  always  greatly  over- 
oUance  in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or 
«&nsient  benefit  which  the  Use  can  at 
»ny  time  yield. 

■7^  aU  the  dispositions  and  habits 
wnich  lead  to  political  prosperity,  rell- 
non  and  moraUty  are  hidispensable  sup- 
ports. In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
we  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
h.™*"  ^.  subvert  these  great  pillars  of 
munan  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of 
~?,f  "ties  of  men  and  citizens.-  The  mere 
PouUcian,  equaUy  with  the  pious  man. 
v^h»:  ^  ^T^^^  and  to  cherish  them.  A 
TOiume  could  not  trace  aU  their  oonnec- 


tiona  with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked.  Where  is  the  secu- 
rity for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life, 
if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of 
Investigation  in  courts  of  justice?  And 
let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  con- 
ceded to  the  Influence  of  refined  educa- 
tion on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  rea- 
son and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect,  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vail In  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 

It  Is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  Is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
Importance.  Institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  en- 
Ughtened. 

As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.    One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  It;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  thne  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon   posterity    the   burden   which   we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.    The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  Is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  cooperate.    To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty.  It 
Is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  Inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
Inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  Is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties) ,  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  In  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  It?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and.  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  Justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but.  In  the  course  of  thne 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 


felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least  Is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan, 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  per- 
manent, inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations  and  passionate  at- 
tachments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that  in  place  of  them.  Just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indidges 
towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a 
slave.  It  Is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  Its  duty  and 
its  Interest.  Antipathy  In  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  Insult  and  Injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  hitractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  Impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government  some- 
times participates  In  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostUlty,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  Uberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  Imaginary  common  Interest  In  cases 
where  no  real  common  Interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  Inducements 
or  Justlflcations.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  Is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exclthig  Jealously,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  In  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  It  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  Interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gildhig  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  . 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  Infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  In 
Innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  Influence  or  awe  the 
pubUc  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
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powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
Influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  Influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided.  Instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interest. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is.  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  cormection  as  pos- 
sible. So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with 
perfect  good  faith:— Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  prlnlary  Interests. 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore.  It  must  be 
unwise  In  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties.  In  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  poUtlcs,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collusions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people 
under  an  efBclent  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us.  will  not  lighUy  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  Interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  proq?erlty  In  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalshlp.  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  Is  our  true  p<dlcy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronMng 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
Is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  It. 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served In  their  genuine  sense.  But  In 
my  opinion.  It  Is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respecU 
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able  defense  posture,  we  may  safely 
trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraor- 
dinary emergencies. 

Harmony,   and   a   liberal   intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.   But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  Impartial  hand ;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences;  consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;   establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  Intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
Is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another;    that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  Its  Independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character ;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having   given   equivalents   for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.    There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.    It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countnmien, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  Impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  imtlons.  but  If  I  may  even  fiatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
good;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foi«i^ 
intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  Impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  ofBcial 
duties,  I  have  been  g\ilded  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
li?  Europe;  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1793.  Is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain.  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
imder  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  boimd  In 
duty  and  Interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion.   Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 


far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain It  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  fimmess. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  tWs  conduct,  U  Is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding  of  the  matter,  that  right  » 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtuall? 
admitted  by  aU. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  anything  more 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation.  In 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain Inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  Inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  refiectlons  and  experience. 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  Its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  It. 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  Incidents  ol 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error.  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  It 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  Indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
Its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  Incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  he  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  It  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign infiuence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
government — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

OKO.   WASinNGTON. 

UNim  States, 

nth  September,  1796. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  order  entered  yes- 
terday, Monday.  February  21,  1966,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byed 
of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair).  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motlon'of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til tcHnorrow,  Wednesday.  February  23. 
1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  ESDAY,  February  22,  1966 
The  House  met  at  12  orclock  noon. 
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DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^tnppre.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  HoW  the  following 
communication. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follow: 

FxbbQArt  22,  1966. 
I  hereby   designate    the   Bonorable    CutL 
Albert  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McCSormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Prank  A.  Tobey. 
pastor,  Memorial  Baptist  Church.  Ar- 
lington. Va..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  riktion. — Prov- 
erbs 14:  34. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God  our  Heaven- 
ly Father,  we.  Thy  humble  servants,  do 
give  Thee  grateful  thanks  for  this  great 
land  of  liberty — founded  upon  righteous- 
ness and  favored  from  its  beginning  by 
Thy  wisdom  and  power. 

As  we  celebrate  today,  the  birth  of 
Cieorge  Washington,  the  Father  and  first 
President  of  this  great  Naftsion,  keep  us 
mindful  of  our  imlque  he^tage  and  of 
the  loyalty,  devotion,  and  sicrifice  of  our 
forebears.  I  j 

So  fasten  our  fortunes  tct  Thy  purpose 
and  so  fire  our  minds  with  a  vision  of  Thy 
righteousness  that  our  works  may  be 
just,  that  our  children  and  the  children 
of  all  nations,  for  generations  to  come, 
siAll  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed. 

Through  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  all 
life,  we  pray.    Amen. 


deaths  occur  as  a  result  of  a    aervlce-con- 
nected  disability: 

H  Jl.  1 1007.  An  act  to  provide  statutory  au- 
thylty  for  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  Vet- 
eqfcs'  Affairs  to  assume  the  duties  of  Admin- 
istrator during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Admlnlstratcw,  or  during  a  vacancy  In 
that  office,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJi.  11747.  An  act  to  amend  section  3303 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  restrict  the 
conditions  under  which  benefits  are  immedi- 
ately reduced  upon  readmlssion  of  veterans 
for  hoBpitallzation  ot  other  institutional 
care. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  469S.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  the  Congre- 
gation Emanuel  of  Denver,  Colo. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
lus  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THEj  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
me  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
J^^t.  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 

HJl.5831.  An  act  to  provldfe!  for  the  free 
«try  of  certain  stained  glasft  and  cement 
endows  for  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Semi- 
™7  of  Glenmont,  N.Y.; 

HJl.  10186.  An  act  amending  certain 
wate  tax  provisions  of  the  3iitemal  Rev- 
•nue  Code  of  1939; 

HJl,  10625.  An  act  relaUng  td  the  tax  treat- 
r~l°^  certain  amounts  paiifl  to  certain 
J^™»>«  and  former  membem  of  the  unl- 

w»    '•'■^Ices  and  to  their  survivors; 
bmi^  \]?^-  •^  act  to  extend,  the  statutory 
"unsi  allowance  to  certain  veterans  whose 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Febru- 
ary 14.  1966.  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentlewoman  from  HawaU  [Mrs.  Mink] 
to  read  George  Washington's  Farewell 
Address. 

Mrs.  MINK  read  the  Farewell  Address, 
as  follows : 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States: 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
Is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  Inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  It  would  have  been 
much  earlier  In  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctahtly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  sm 
address  to  declare  It  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed   and 


critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  imanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  im- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  Idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
Incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  Impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  trust.  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  judg- 
ment was  capable.  Not  imconsclous  In 
the  outset,  of  the  Inferiority  of  my  qual- 
ifications, experience,  in  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  It  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  If  any  circum- 
stances liave  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary,  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe  that,  while 
choice  and  prudence  Invite  me  to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  Is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country;  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  It 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing  my    inviolable   attachment,   by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
In  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.     If 
benefits  have  resulted   to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  It  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  In- 
structive example  In  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable    to    mislead    amidst    appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging — in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism, the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were   effected.     Profoundly   penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  It  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  Incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  Its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual— that 
the  free  Constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue— that.  In  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
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acquire  to  ttxem  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing It  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
§tranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps.  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  tliat  solicitude, 
urge  n:e.  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  ta  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  aivd  which  api>ear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you 
can  only  see  In  them  the  disinterested 
warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  en- 
coiutkgement  to  It,  your  Indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  Is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  conflrm-ihe  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  Justly  so;  for  it  Is  a  main 
pillar  in  th^  edifice  of  your  real  Inde- 
pendence; tlWtlupport  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters  . 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth,  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  It  Is  of  Infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  Immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  Individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  Immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladlxmi 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  Its  preservation  with  Jeal- 
ous anxiety;  dlscoimtenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can. 
In  any  evpnt.  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to- 
gether the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
blr^.  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  jrour  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  Just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  maimers,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  Independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  Joint  coun- 
sels, and  Joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, suffering  and  successes. 


But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  addressed  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  Immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  imlon  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  Industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  Its  agriculture  grow  and  Its  com- 
merce expand.    Turning  partly  into  Its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north. 
It  finds  Its  particular  navigation  Invigo- 
rated, and  while  It  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  Increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation. 
It  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  Itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.    The  eeist.  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  Improvement  of 
Interior   communications    by   land    and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  It  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence. It  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyments  of  Indispensable  outlets 
for  Its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
influence,    and    the    future    maritime 
strength   of  the   Atlantic   side   of   the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  Interest  as  one  nation.    Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential   advantage,   whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
Intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  coimtry 
thus  feels  an  Immediate  and  particular 
Interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and.  what  Is 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  imion,  an  exemption  from  those 
which  80  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government:  which  their  own  rlvalshlp 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter.  Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  Inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  lib- 
erty. In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of 
your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persiia- 
dve  language  to  every  refiectlng  and 
virtuous  mind  and  exliibit  the  continu- 
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ance  of^  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
erf  patriotic  dedre.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment.  It  Is  weU  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while' 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
its  Impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  dlstnist  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In   contemplating   the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations.— northern  and  southern- 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  Interests 
and  views.     One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  Infiuence  within  par- 
ticular districts.  Is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions   and   aims  of  other   districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations; they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.    The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head; 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the   executive,   and   in   the   unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  im- 
founded  were  the  suspicions  propagated 
among  them  of  a  policy  in  the  general 
government  and  In  the  Atlantic  states, 
unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippi.     They  have  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  formation  of  two  treaties, 
that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  everything 
they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  for- 
eign relations,  towards  confirming  their 
prosperity.    Will  It  not  be  their  wisdom 
to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad- 
vantages on  the  union  by  which  they 
were  procured?  will  they  not  henceforth 
be  deaf  to  those  advisers.  If  such  they 
are.  who  would  sever  them  from  their 
brethren  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 
To   the  eCQcacy  and   permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  Indispensable.     No  alliance,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute:   they  must  Inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.    Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have' improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of   government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.    Tills 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,      uninfluenced      and      unawed. 
adopted  upon  full  Investigation  and  ma- 
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ture  deliberation,  omiplet^ly  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
maintaining  within  itself  a  provision  for 
Its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
jpect  for  Its  authority,  compliance  with 
Its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions 
at  government.— But  the  constitution 
which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  is  sacredly  obMgatory  upon 
all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment, presupposes  the  duty  of  every  in- 
dividual to  obey  the  established  govern- 
ment. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations, 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  c<)ntrol,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deUberatlons 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  ftmdamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artiflclal  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
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mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  »an  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fled  by  mutual  Interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  end*,  they  are 
ukdy.  in  the  course  of  time  and  things 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
mng.  ambiUous.  and  unprincipled  men. 
Will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
arteruards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanericy  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  Is  requisite,  not 
<™y.  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
"regular  opposition  to  Its  acknowledged 
wthorlty.  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
^L  ,  ^^^'^^  °^  innovatidn  upon  Its 
Praciples.  however  specious  the  pretext, 
wne  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
onn."  i!^"?'"'  °'  ^^^  constitutjon,  altera- 
aoM  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 

an^"K^"i  '^'^'  ^  undermine  what 
«nnot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
we  changes  to  which  you  may  be  In- 
wed,  remember  that  time  and  habit 
chftApf  ,^  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
cnaracter  of  governments,  tia  at  other 

«e  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
JW  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
«  a  country :_that  facility  in  changes, 
2  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
Sm Thp"*^^  ^  perpetual  change 
S  oJ?n,r'^'''t  ^^'^^^y  °^  hypothesis 
St  for  fh  *"^  .'■emember,  especially, 
»S  to^i^*  f®*'*^"*  management  of 
"w  common  interests  in  a  t»untry  so 


extensive  as  ours,  a  goverrunent  of  as 
much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispens- 
able. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  guard- 
ian. It  Is,  indeed,  UtUe  else  than  a  name, 
where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to 
confine  each  member  of  the  society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  per- 
son and  property 

I  have  already  Intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  of 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  hi  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  Is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  In 
the   strongest  passions   of   the  human 
mind.— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  Is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  theh-  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetuated  the  most  horrid  enormities 
Is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.    But  this 
leasds  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent    despotism.    The     disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
hidividual;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  yme  prevaUing  faction,  more  able  or 
mo^e   fortunate   than  his  competitors 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind  (wliich  nevertheless 
ought  not  be  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
sph-it  or  party  are  sufficient  to  make  It 
the  hiterest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istraUon.    it    agitates    the    community 
with   ill   founded  Jealousies   and   false 
alarms;   kindles  the  animosity  of   one 
part  against  another;  foments  occasional 
riot  and  hisurrectlon.    It  opens  the  door 
to    foreign    Influence    and    corruption 
which  finds  a  facUitated  access  to  the 
government  Itself  through  the  channels 
of  party  passions.    Thus  the  policy  and 
the  will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to 
the  policy  and  will  of  another. 
^   There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  In  free 
countries   are  useful   checks   upon   the 
administration  of  the  government    and 
serve  to  ktsep  alive  the  sph-lt  of  Uberty 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;    and   in    governments   of   a    mo- 
narchical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
Indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
sph-lt  of  party.    But  in  those  of  the  pop- 
ular character,  in  governments  purely 
elective.  It  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged.   Prom  their  natural  tendency,  it 
Is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
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tiia*  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  ophiion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched.  It  demands 
a  uniform  vlgUance  to  prevent  It  buret- 
ing  hito  a  fiame,  lest  Instead  of  warming 
it  should  consimie. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  hab- 
its of  thinking  hi  a  free  country  should 
insph-e  caution  hi  those  Intrusted  with 
its  admhilstratlon.  to  confine  themselves 
wlUihi    their    respective    constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  In  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.    The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
aU  the  departments  hi  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  real  despotism.    A  just  estimate 
of  that  love  of  power  and  proneness  to 
abuse  It  which  predominate  \n  the  hu- 
man heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of 
the  truth  of  this  position.    The  necessity 
of  reciprocal  checks  hi  the  exercise  of 
poUtlcal  power,  by  dlvidhig  and  dlstrtb- 
uthig  It  Into  different  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasion  of  the  oth- 
ers, has  been  evinced  by  experiments 
ancient  and  modem;  some  of  them  hi 
our  country  and  under  our  own  eyes  — 
To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary 
as  t»  histitute  them,    if,  hi  the  ophilon 
of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modlfl- 
caUon  of  the  constitutional  powers  be  In 
any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected 
by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the 
constitution  designates.— But  let  there 
be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though 
this,  hi  one  instance,  may  be  the  instru- 
ment of  good.  It  Is  the  customary  weapon 
by    which    free    governments    are    de- 
stroyed.    The   precedent   must   always 
greatly  overbalance  In  permanent  evil 
any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which 
the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of    all    the    dispositions    and   habits 
which  lead  to  poUtlcal  prosperity,  reU- 
glon  and  moraUty  are  hidlspensable  sup- 
ports    In  vahi  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  hu- 
man happhiess,  these  firmest  props  of  the 
duties  of  men  and  citizens.    The  mere 
politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them    A 
volume  could  not  trace  aU  their  connec- 
tions with  private  and  pubUc  feUclty 
Let  It  shnply  be  asked.  Where  is  the  secu- 
rity for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life 
If  the  sense  of  religious  obllgaUon  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  histruments  of 
mvestigatlon  In  courts  of  Justice?    And 
let  us  with  caution  hidulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  malntahied 
without  reUgion.    Whatever  may  be  con- 
<^ed  to  the  hifluence  of  refhied  educa- 
tion on  minds  of  peculiar  structure  rea- 
son and  experience  k)th  forbid  us  to  ex- 
pect, that  national  morality  can  prevail 
In  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  Is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  , 
government.  The  rule.  Indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  shi- 
cere  friend  to  It  can  look  with  hidlffer- 
ence  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  f  ouftda- 
«on  of  the  fabric? 
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Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
Importance,  Institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  stnKture  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it\should  be 
enlightened.  \ 

As  a  very  important  source  of  streivth 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  poasible,  avoiding  occa- 
sions of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but 
remembering,  also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  ^y  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  It  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  cooperate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  preu:tlcally 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue:  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
Inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties) ,  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of-  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining '  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  It?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and.  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  Justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but.  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  It;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least  Is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  eimobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent. Inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations  and  passionate  at- 
tachments for  others,  should  be  ex- 
cluded; and  that  in  place  of  t/iem.  Just 
and  amicable  feelings  towards  kil  should 
be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  in- 
dulges towards  another  an  habitual 
hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  In 
some  degree  a  slave.  It  Is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  Is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from 
Its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in 
one  nation  against  another  disposes  each 
more  readily  to  offer  Insult  and  injury. 
to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage, 


and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable  when 
accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dis- 
pute occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions, 
obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  con- 
tests. The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will 
and  resentment,  sometimes  Impels  to  war 
the  government,  contrary  to  the  best  cal- 
culations of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
It  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Ssmipathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  Illusion  of 
an  Imaginary  common  Interest  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  Interest  exists. 
and  infusing  Into  one  the  erunlties  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  Inducements 
or  Justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  Jeal^bsy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held ;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  Interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  Influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  Influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attcu;hment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  conatantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  Is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  Instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided.  Instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupjte  usurp  the  applause  and 


confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  Interest. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations.  Is.  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith: — Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  In 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collusions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
Injury  from  external  aimoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
Impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  Justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  tolls  of  European 
ambition,  rivalshlp.  Interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it:  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it. 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served In  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  Intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand ;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  estobllshing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  Intercourse,  the  best  that  P^"^*^ 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
jjermit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  u 
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operience  and  circumstance  shall  dlc- 
tste;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  It 
Is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another ;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  Independ- 
aice  for  whatever  it  may  accept  imder 
that  character:  that  by  such  acceptance. 
It  may  place  Itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  jfor  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
Ingratitude  for  not  giving  iaore.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  thpn  to  expect. 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  IBusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  tuid  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or:  prevent  our 
nation  from  nmning  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
nwderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn 
against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  Intrigue, 
to  "guard  against  the  Impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  the^  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  trf  my  official 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  Is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe;  my  proclamatloti  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793.  is  the  index, to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approviijig  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  Ughts  I  coiild  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  *hat  cjur  country, 
under  all  the  circumstancesj  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain It  with  moderation,  perseverance  and 
firmness.  I 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
n«ht  to  hold  this  conduct.  It  is  not  nec- 
tary on  this  occasion  to  dBtall.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
w  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
DeUigerent  powers,  has  betn  virtually 
"xlniitted  by  all.  \ 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
fV  be  inferred,  without  anything  more, 
}"»n  the  ^ligation  which  Justice  and 
™inanity  Impose  on  every  nation.  In 
«««  in  which  it  is  free  to  act.  to  main- 
»m  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
"Uty  towards  other  naUons. 
J^  inducements  of  Interest  for  ob- 
■rnng  that  conduct  will  bestbe  referred 


to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
W|th  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to' endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortimes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  Indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-flve  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  Incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  In 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations ;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign Influence  of  good  laws  imder  a  free 
government — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

Geo.  Washington. 

United  States, 

17th  September,  1796. 


REPORT  OP  OPERATIONS  OP  DE- 
PARTMENTS AND  AGENCIES  IN 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  which  was 
read: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  provided  by  section  205  of  title  n 
of  the  Dual  Compensation  Act — Public 
Law  88-448,  approved  August  19,  1964 — 
I  am  transmitting  a  comprehensive  re- 
port of  the  operations  under  that  title 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  In  the 
executive  branch. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  21,  1966. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  message  and  accompany- 
ing papers  are  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL    RESERVE   ACTION    ON 
DISCOUNT    RATES 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
stirring  delivery  of  Washington's  Pare- 
well  Address  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  MinkI. 
it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  take  the  well 
of  the  House  to  disturb  our  unity  in  look- 
ing at  our  past  to  discuss  something  in 
which  I  am  sure  there  is  no  unity — to 
disciiss  one  of  the  problems  of  our  pres- 
ent. 1  speak  of  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  increasing  the  discount  rate 
which  has  caused  an  Increase  in  interest 
rates.  I  spoke  yesterday  on  the  record 
about  this  matter,  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  think 
the  evidence  that  Is  before  us  now  Indi- 
cates the  Federal  Reserve  in  taking  the 
action  they  did — and  when  they  did — 
did  not  deter  Inflation  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  assured  that  inflation  would  be 
increasingly  a  part  of  today's  problems. 
I  think  the  record  will  show  that  if  the 
Fed  expected  to  settle  the  problem  of 
inflation,  they  are  Just  as  much  of  a  set- 
tling Influence  in  the  problem  of  Inflation 
as  a  hound  dog  would  as  a  participant 
at  a  rabbit  picnic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  that  today's 
article  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  because  they  have  some  very  ex- 
cellent remarks  in  this  regard. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

MORK    Fta>    MZDICINX 

(By  Rowland  Erana  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Is  Intent  on  stlU  another  Interest  rate  boost 
is  bringing  President  Johnson  face  to  face 
again  with  the  historic  question  of  whether 
he  or  the  banking  Industry  shall  determine 
major  economic  policy. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  many  uncomfort- 
able issues  to  be  tossed  at  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  H.  (Joe)  Fowler  when  he  ap- 
pears before  the  Senate  Finance  ComnUttee 
Friday.  One  Democratic  Senator — EuGKNa 
McCartht,  of  Minnesota — plfuis  to  frame  the 
Issue  In  the  form  of  a  touchy  question. 

Does  the  President  need  standby  economic 
powers,  Including  statutory  authority  to 
overrule  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which 
serves  as  America's  central  bank  and  haa 
always  been  dominated  by  commercial  bank- 
ers? 

The  administration  Is  seeking  no  such 
power  and  would  prefer  not  to  have  the  ques- 
tion asked.  Yet,  the  question  of  tba 
Fed's  cherished  Independence  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  Is  once  again  critical  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Inflation  scare  spawned  by  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  interest  rate  boost  decreed  by  the 
Fed  3  months  ago  in  defiance  of  Mr.  John- 
son has  failed  cpnjpletely  as  an  antl-lnfla^ 
tlonary  device.  Just  as  crlUcs  predicted.  In- 
stead. It  started  a  chain  reaction  In  interest 
rate  boosts.  And  though  orthodox  bankers 
deny  It.  this  Increase  In  the  cost  of  money 
has  been  as  Inflationary  as  an  mcrease  m  the 
coet  of  steel. 

Working  on  the  theory  that  if  the  first  doae 
of  medicine  doesn't  work  try  a  second,  the 
Fed  is  geared  for  another  discount  rate  boost 
within  60  days.  Whether  this  wlU  really  stop 
Inflation  Is  debatable.  It  will,  however, 
escalate  the  runaway  cost  of  money. 

Indeed,  bankers  are  privately  demanding 
another  boost  in  the  discount  rate — the  rate 
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cbuied  by  tb«  Fed  for  money  loaned  to  the 
banka — to  Juatlfy  their  own  Increaaea  In 
money  rates  to  astronomical  levela. 

This  ralsee  the  question  of  the  Indistinct, 
deUcate  relaUona  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Fed.  Mr.  Johnson  came  off  second 
best  to  Reeerve  Board  Chairman  WUllam 
McCheaney  Martin  last  December  when  the 
Fed  raised  the  discount  rate  without  con- 
siilUng  the  President. 

Some  high  adnUnlstratloc  offldala  now  be- 
lieve Mr.  Johnson  made  a  political  mistake 
m  publicly  disagreeing  with  MarUn  and 
should  not  oppose  the  forthcoming  second 
discount  rate  booat — or  stlU  a  third  Incnaae 
later  this  year. 

This  caution  shows  xip  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
faUure  to  All  a  vacancy  on  the  Reaerve  Board 
created  January  31,  when  the  term  of  C. 
Oanby  Balderstoni*  a  Martin  ally,  ended. 
Although  the  President  could  take  control  of 
the  Board  by  filling  that  vacancy,  he  has  let 
Balderston  remain  as  a  lame  duck. 

The  baalc  reason  for  this  la  Mr.  Johnaon's 
inability  to  find  a  Board  member  who  will 
support  his  position  but  not  anger  Martin 
to  the  point  of  resigning.  Thus,  the  White 
House  has  turned  down  a  suggestion  for  the 
Job  forwarded  by  a  prominent  Democratic 
Senator  on  grounds  that  he  is  an  "easy 
money"  man. 

While  accepting  Martin's  private  recom- 
mendation that  the  new  Board  member  not 
be  an  economlat.  the  President  also  has  ruled 
out  a  commercial  banker.  What  he  wants 
Is  a  moderately  liberal  businessman  ( though 
Assistant  SecreUry  of  Commeroe  Andrew 
Brimmer,  who  would  be  the  Board's  first 
Negro  member,  is  under  consideration). 

Yet.  the  Identity  of  Balder»ton's  replace- 
ment begs  the  queaUon  that  Senator  Mc- 
Ca«tht  plans  to  raise  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee: Why  should  the  President  not  have 
the  power  to  regulate  national  monetary 
policy  aa  he  has  the  power  to  send  200.000 
men  to  Vietnam:  why  shoxild  Prealdentlal 
authority  stop  short  of  controlllns  Intereat 
ratest 

Whatever  Secretary  Fowler's  answer  to 
theee  quesUons.  It  will  transcend  the  simplest 
debate  over  tight  versus  easy  money.  The 
fundamental  Issue  Is  whether  the  President 
can  control  a  Vietnam  Inflation  without  end- 
ing 6  years  of  economic  growth.  If  he  per- 
mits the  Fed  to  raise  the  discount  rate  again 
thU  spring  without  a  serious  effort  to  block 
It.  he  win  say  Implicitly  that  the  Job  can't 
be  done. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  ITS  IMPACT 
UPON  THE  ECONOMY  AND  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 

Mr.  WHITENEK.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  service  In  the  Congress  I  have 
been  greatly  interested  In  transportation 
and  Its  Impact  upon  the  economy  and 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  Representative  of  a  highly  in- 
dustrialized district  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  over  the  problems 
existing  In  connection  with  rail  and 
highway  freight  transportation.  The 
severe  shortage  of  boxcars  in  the 
country  is  causing  undue  hardship  on 
the  shippers  and  manufacturers  in  my 
oongrasslonAl  dlatriot 


It  is  a  problem  which  must  be  solved 
by  the  railroad  industry  and  the  Oov- 
emment  if  our  economy  is  to  continue 
to  advance  and  if  we  are  to  be  certain 
that  we  will  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
boxcars  of  all  types  in  the  event  of  a 
great  national  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  ironic  fact  that 
the  Nation  had  more  boxcars  in  1925 
than  it  has  today.  In  that  year  2,414.083 
boxcars  were  In  service  in  the  Nation. 
At  the  close  of  1965  only  1,547^07  box- 
cars were  in  service. 

A  1925  boxcar  had  an  average  capacity 
of  44.8  tons.  A  boxcar  in  1965  had  an 
average  capacity  of  approximately  57 
tons.  The  greater  carrying  capacity  of 
the  boxcar  today,  however,  does  not  off- 
set the  total  loss  in  tonnage  resulting 
from  the  continued  shrinking  of  our 
boxcar  fleet. 

During  1965  the  Nation's  raUroads 
placed  in  operation  87,826  new  cars, 
which  was  a  greater  number  than  had^ 
been  placed  in  service  in  either  of  th^ 
2  previous  years.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, 78,661  cars  were  retired  from 
service.  These  figures  give  a  graphic 
Illustration  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
Nation  in  regard  to  our  freight  car 
supply. 

Some  of  the  Nation's  railroads  have 
made  a  sincere  effort  to  respond  to  the 
demand  made  upon  them  by  Industry  for 
freight  cars.  Severe  car  shortages,  how- 
ever, have  been  experienced  during  the 
past  several  years.  In  an  attempt  to 
temporarily  solve  the  car  shortage  in 
certain  areas  of  the  country  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  issued 
car  service  orders  which  have  required 
railroads  to  make  a  part  of  their  box- 
car fleet  available  to  other  roads  more 
severely  affected  by  the  car  shortage. 

In  other  words,  the  ICC  has  been 
shifting  cars  from  one  hard-pressed  road 
to  another  road  in  a  more  serious  sit- 
uation by  reason  of  the  car  shortage. 
The  car  service  orders,  however,  are  no 
answer  to  the  problem.  It  is  imperative 
that  legislation  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  assure  that  the  railroads  will 
maintain  at  all  times  an  adequate  supply 
of  freight  cars.  The  economy  demands 
it,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

The  railroads  which  have  kept  abreast 
of  their  needs  for  cars  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  car  shortage.  Heavily 
taxed  and  confronted  with  many  prob- 
lems involving  labor,  regulation,  and 
tremendous  passenger  deflcits,  some  of 
the  roads  have  not  kept  up  with  the 
boxcar  demand.  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security  and  the  demands  of  our 
everyday  economy  I  feel  that  some 
thought  should  be  given  to  helping  the 
railroads  which  have  tried  to  keep  up 
to  date,  overcome  the  boxcar  shortage 
through  long-term  loans,  tax  credits,  or 
other  flnancial  assistance  in  proper 
cases. 

Within  the  past  several  days  I  have 
had  numerous  contacts  from  manufac- 
turers In  my  congressional  district  with 
reference  to  the  recent  ICC  service 
order  requiring  the  Southern  Railway 
System  to  deliver  350  boxcars  per  week 
to  St.  LoulA,  Mo.,  in  order  that  the  can 


may  be  distributed  on  western  railroads 
suffering  a  severe  boxcar  shortage.  They 
are  the  innocent  victims  of  the  present 
crisis. 

Under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  d 
W.  Brosnan.  the  Southern  has  revolu- 
tionized the  railroad  Industry  in  the 
Nation.  The  Southern  has  made 
tremendous  strides  in  providing  better 
and  cheaper  service  for  its  shippers 
Thousands  of  new  boxcars  incorporating 
the  very  latest  technological  advances 
have  been  placed  in  service  on  the  South- 
em  under  Mr.  Brosnan 's  leadership. 

The  Southern  has  not  raided  its 
neighboring  railroads  for  boxcars.  Yet 
the  requirement  that  the  Southern  be 
made  to  deliver  350  of  its  cars  per  week 
to  western  railroads  will  compound  an 
already  serious  car  shortage  existing  on 
the  raUroed.  The  result  is  that  shippers 
and  manufacturers  In  my  congressional 
district  will  experience  undue  delays  in 
the  movement  of  their  shipments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  Intolerable  sit- 
uation. I  feel  that  the  constituents  of 
my  colleagues  have  experienced  similar 
situations  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
roads In  their  areas.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress will  look  into  this  matter  and  re- 
port legislation  that  will  bring  relief  to 
the  railroads,  the  manufacturers,  and 
above  all,  to  the  average  American  whose 
security  and  economic  well-being  Is 
vitally  affected. 
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UB.  ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
CONSISTENT  WITH  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  there  have  been  a  number  of 
charges  leveled  against  the  legality  of 
American  actions  in  Vietnam. 

Yesterday,  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  by  unan- 
imous vote,  answered  these  charges  by 
afiQrmlng  the  legality  of  the  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  Vietnam  under  International 
la*,  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  bar's  res- 
olution, which  states: 

Whereas  In  recent  hearings  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  0.8. 
Senate.  It  has  been  stated  that  International 
lawyers  are  agreed  that  the  UJB.  position  Is 
Vietnam  Is  Ulegal  and  In  violation  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  articles  51  and  53  of  the  charter 
sanction  steps  for  self-defense  and  collecUve 
and  regional  security  arrangements  such  u 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  Is  a  party;  and 

Whereas  In  the  course  of  these  hearings 
It  has  been  suggested  that  an  expression  oo 
this  subject  by'  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion would  be  appropriate:  Now,  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 
That  the  poeitlon  of  the  United  State*  tn 
Vietnam  U  legal  under  international  law. 
and  U  In  aooordanee  wlUi  the  Charter  of 


ttie  United  Nations  and  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty;  and  bo  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  asso- 
daUon  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  transmit  a  copy  jcjf  this  resolu- 
tion Immediately  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  RelaUons  Committee  of  the  VS. 
Senate. 

PROPOSED  INQUIRY  Urto  THE  OF- 
FICIAL CONDUCT  OF  JUDGES 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  resolution. 

The  SPEAEOK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  heard 
testimony  on  the  problem  created  by 
corruption,  laxity.  Incompetence,  or 
senility  on  the  Federal  bench.  There 
was  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  pub- 
lic respect  for  our  system  of  laws,  and 
the  grave  danger  that  is  presented  when 
a  cloud  of  corruption  or  incompetence 
hangs  over  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Mr.  Bernard  G.  Segal,  of  Philadelphia, 
chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Committee  on  Judicial  Selection. 
Tenure,  and  Compensation,,  put  it  this 
way: 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  of  al|  our  historic 
American  traditions,  none  is  mjore  basic  than 
the  citizens'  respect  for  the  law.  This  re- 
spect requires  confidence  In  t4«  institutions 
of  the  law,  and  In  the  men  who  administer 
tliem.  The  citizen's  esteem  tor  his  courts 
and  the  Judges  who  preside  Id  them  la  of 
the  very  essence  of  our  kind  of  society. 

Mr.  Segal,  Judge  John  B(tgs,  Jr..  the 
chairman  of  the  Judicial  conference  com- 
mittee on  court  administration,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Borkln,  Washington  attorney  and 
author  of  the  book.  "The  Corrupt  Judge," 
were  in  agreement  that  impeachment  Is 
the  only  remedy  available  today  for  ac- 
tion against  judicial  misconduct. 

Both  Mr.  Borkin  and  the  ohairman  of 
the  subcommittee  emphasized  the  serious 
problem  that  has  arisen  in  Oklahoma 
where  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  10th 
Judicial  Circuit  made  an  attempt  to  bar 
Judge  Stephen  S.  Chandler  from  han- 
<illng  cases  because  It  was  stated  he  was 
"either  unwilling  or  unable"  to  perform 
ni«  judicial  functions  adequately. 

Mr.  Borkln,  a  man  with  an  Impressive 
OBckground  in  the  study  of  the  problems 
f  corruption  and  misconduct  in  the 
^clary.  pointed  out  that  Judge  Chan- 
<uer,  in  return,  has  made  serious  charges 
or  attempted  bribery  and  other  miscon- 
duct against  two  other  judges— Alfred  P. 
hurrah,  chief  Judge,  10th  Circuit.  U.8. 
^ourt  of  Appeals,  and  Luther  Bohanon, 
^rlct  Judge.  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
astern  Northern,  and  Western  Districts 
Oi  Oklahoma. 

inS.'i^'^'"'^  Stressed  that  this  dispute 
«  "Uahoma  has  been  an  upsetting  fac- 
^Jr,i'^^  Federal  courts  In  Oklahoma 
™«  1962,  and  he  declared  that  these 
oiarges  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand 
^  emphasized  that  there  can  be  no 
wmpromise  short  of  a  fuU  Unvestigation 
^^r  the  Judges  or  to  lorce  their 


I  agree  with  Mr.  Borkin  that  great 
damage  has  been  done  because  the 
couits.  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
Congress  have  taken  no  effective  steps 
to  clear  up  this  scandalous  situation.  I 
have  waited  patiently  for  months,  and 
I  have  hoped  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  courts,  or  the  Congress  would 
initiate  or  suggest  a  proper  legal  inves- 
tigation to  clear  the  air  and  put  an  end 
to  this  outrageous  situation  in  the  Judi- 
ciary in  the  10th  circuit. 

There  has  been  no  effective  action 
taken,  or  even  started.  Therefore.  I  am 
today  instituting  the  only  action  avail- 
able to  try  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 

I  have  introduced  a  House  resolution 
authorizhig  and  directing  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  the  three  Federal 
Judges  in  Oklahoma  Involved  in  this  con- 
troversy. Upon  Its  finding  of  fact,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  would  be 
empowered  to  institute  impeachment 
proceedings  or  make  any  other  recom- 
mendations it  deems  premier. 

The  committee  would  also  be  empow- 
ered to  require  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  bo<*s, 
papers,  and  documents — including  finan- 
cial statements,  contrticts,  and  bank  ac- 
counts— as  it  deems  necessary. 

The  resolution  in  no  way  establishes 
the  guilt  of  the  principals  Involved.  It 
is  necessary  to  the  launching  of  an  in- 
vestigation for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  facts'  essential  to  an  intelligent 
conclusion  and  eliminating  the  cloud 
now  hanging  over  the  Federal  judiciary. 

The  resolution  follows: 

H.  Ras.  739 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary IB  authorized  and  directed,  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee, .  to  Inquire  into  and 
Investigate  the  official  conduct  of  Alfred  P. 
Murrah,  chief  Judge,  10th  Circuit.  UJS.  Court 
of  Appeals,  Stephen  S.  Chandler,  chief  Judge. 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Luther  Bohanon,  district 
Judge.  U.8.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern, 
Northern,  and  Western  Districts  of  Oklahoma, 
to  determine  whether  In  the  opinion  of  said 
committee  the  said  Judges  or  any  of  them 
have  been  guilty  of  any  high  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor which  In  the  contemplation  of  the 
Constitution  requires  the  Interposition  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  House.  Said 
committee  shall  report  its  findings  to  the 
House,  together  with  such  resolutions  of  im- 
_  peachment  or  other  recommendations  aa  it 
deems  proper. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  reaolntlon 
the  committee  la  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress,  at  such  ttmea 
and  places  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,  whether  or  not  the  House  is  sit- 
ting, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents — including 
financial  statements,  contracts,  and  bank  ac- 
coimts — to  administer  the  customary  oaths 
to  witnesses,  and  to  take  such  testimony  as 
It  deems  necessary. 


DOWNFALL  OP  U.S.  MERCHANT 
MARINE  STRENGTH 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 

Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revlae 
and  extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  downfall  of  U.S.  merchant 
marine  strength  may  be  closer  at  hand 
even  than  many  of  us  in  Congress  have 
been  Indicating.  News  of  an  increase  in 
cargo  insurance  rates  on  the  seas  could 
mean  that  UJ3.  ships  would  be  virtually 
eliminated  from  the  common  carrier 
shipping  market. 

The  major  shipping  Insurance  firms  in 
London  have  now  advised  that  insurance 
rates  on  cargoes  shipped  in  vessels  more 
than  20  years  old  should  be  increased  by 
about  100  percent.  The  word  is  going 
out  that  only  newer  ships  should  be  used. 
As  pointed  out  by  many  Congressmen 
recently,  our  Government  has  allowed 
our  merchant  shipping  fleet  to  go  down- 
hill steadily  over  the  past  several  years 
imtil  now  a  large  percentage  of  U.S.  ships 
afloat  are  more  than  20  years  old. 

The  new  rates  could  go  into  effect  as 
early  as  March  1.  a  week  from  today. 
Insursmce  firms  do  not  legally  have  to 
follow  the  London  lead,  but  they  can  be 
expected  to  do  so. 

The  penalty  rate  would  mean  an  8-per- 
cent increase  in  a  shipper  s  total  bill  on 
one  cargo,  according  to  one  example 
mentioned  by  American  shippers  yester- 
day as  they  prepared  to  make  an  effort 
to  ward  off  the  increase. 

This  would  be  enough  to  divert  a  great 
volume  of  shipments  from  American 
ships  to  the  generally  n';wer  fieets  of 
other  nations  such  as  Japan,  Russia,  Nor- 
way, and  Germany. 

And  still  our  cries  for  a  greater  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  go  unheeded. 

According  to  my  understanding,  thi« 
country  would  have  to  build  new  ships 
at  a  rate  of  135  every  year  if  we  were  to 
avoid  a  major  disaster  to  our  merchant 
shipping  capability.  Even  without  the 
increased  insurance  rates  on  older  ships, 
U.S.  shipping  is  a  sick  industry. 

The  problem  is  highlighted  by  the  fact 
that  President  Johnson's  budget  calls  for 
the  construction  of  only  13  new  ships  In 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  We  are  treated 
to  the  spectacle  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense saying  that  our  merchant  fleet  is 
adequate,  when  obviously  it  is  not. 

If  the  merchant  fleet  were  an  ordinary 
domestic  btisiness,  there  would  be  small 
cause  for  concern.  But  our  national  se- 
curity is  at  stake.  The  merchant  marine 
is  a  vital  arm  of  national  defense.  And 
this  is  not  a  new  or  superficial  idea. 
It  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Con- 
gress beginning  in  1936.  It  is  understood 
today  in  most  other  nations.  It  is  known 
here  in  Congress  today.  But  it  has 
been  tragically  overlocAed  by  the 
administration. 

We  face  today  an  alMolutely  vital  need 
for  attaining  a  UJ3.  merchant  marine 
philosophy.  As  proposals  for  considera- 
tion, I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  12 
steps  I  put  forth  as  suggestions  in  my 
remarks  of  February  16,  and  to  other 
ideas  which  have  been  advanced  in  re- 
cent months  by  those  both  in  this  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere  who  understand  the 
importance  of  regaining  strength  in  our 
□Mrdumt  marine. 
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FEDERAL  TAX  POLICY 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Kb.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
delivered  a  paper  I  prepared  on  Federal 
tax  policy  before  the  Missouri  Oil  Job- 
bers Association  in  St.  Louis.  Many  peo- 
ple have  asked  to  have  a  copy  of  it  and 
perhaps  It  will  serve 'a  purpose  to  have 
It  placed  in  the  Concressionai,  Rbcord. 
Accordingly,  I  am  doing  so. 

I  think  the  main  point  I  would  like  to 
hammer  home.  If  I  could,  is  that  the  tax 
cut  of  1964  was  successful  because  it  fol- 
lowed classical  tax  policy.  It  did  not  fol- 
low the  policies  being  advocated  by  the 
new  economists. 

The  point  of  difference  between  the 
two  schools  of  thought  is  fundamental. 
It  shows  up  in  expenditure  policy.  The 
classical  tax  theory  starts  on  the  premise 
that  our  tax  rates  are  so  high  they  are 
Impeding  economic  growth  and  that  a 
decrease  In  the  rates  will  broaden  the 
base  which  will  bring  In  greater  revenue, 
provided  tills  beneficial  result  is  not  im- 
paired by  too  much  Interim  deficit  being 
financed  by  Issuing  more  Federal  debt 
securities  In  context  of  the  Federal  debt 
already  extant.  If  the  deficit  to  be  fi- 
nanced is  too  great  it  will  have  to  be 
monetized,  which  would  result  In  price 
inflation  and  so  rob  the  economy  of  any 
real  growth  and,  for  that  matter,  any 
real  Increase  In  aggregate  purchasing 
power,  let  alone  the  structural  damage 
it  would  cause. 

The  theory  of  the  new  economics,  as  I 
understand  It,  Is  to  Increase  aggregate 
demand  In  the  society  by  decreasing 
taxes  but  at  the  same  time  continuing 
the  rate  of  increase  in  governmental 
spending.  The  inflationary  forces  feared 
by  some,  they  argue,  will  be  absorbed 
through  utilizing  the  idle  plant  capacity 
and  the  unemployed  within  the  society. 

I  advanced  a  rebuttal  to  this  theory  in 
1964  on  a  pragmatic  basis.  I  argued  that 
what  the  new  economists  identified  as 
idle  plant  capacity  in  this  era  of  automa- 
tion was  largely  inefficient  and  obsolete 
plant  capacity  and  that  the  unemployed 
were  largely  those  with  few  marketable 
skills.  I  did  not  argue  that  you  could 
not  get  roast  pork  by  burning  down  the 
bam.  but  I  argued  that  pursuing  that 
course  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  impor- 
tant and  basic  economic  structure  within 
the  society  and.  anyway,  there  was  a 
much  more  efficient  way  to  get  roast 
pork — the  unemployed  employed — 
namely  through  training  and  retraining. 
Be  that  as  It  may,  the  issue  was  cen- 
tered on  the  Republican  motion  to 
amend  the  tax  blU  of  1964  to  make  it 
effective  only  If  the  Federal  governmental 
expenditures  were  held  to  $97  billion  for 
flacal  1964  and  to  $98  billion  for  fiscal 
1965.  Although  the  administration 
amidst  great  fanfare  defeated  this 
amendment.  President  Johnson  then 
proceeded  to  follow  Its  basic  philoaophy. 


Expenditures  for  fiscal  1964  were  197.7 
billion  and  for  fiscal  1965  they  were  $96.5, 
$0.8  bllUon  less  than  the  average  set 
forth  in  the  defeated  amendment. 

Two  things  have  distracted  the  public's 
and  Congress'  attention  from  this  im- 
portant history. 

First.  The  President  continued  to  in- 
crease his  requests  from  the  Congress 
for  spending  power  and  Congress  gave 
It  to  him.  This  is  what  received  prac- 
tically all  the  attention  from  the  news 
media.  The  President's  power  to  spend 
Increased  rapidly,  but  he  did  not  Increase 
his  spending;  he  merely  Increased  his 
carryover  i>owers  to  spend. 

Second.  The  dialog  of  both  the  new 
economists  and  many  critics  of  the  John- 
son administration  aided  in  this  obfusca- 
tlon.  The  new  economists  kept  talking 
as  if  their  theory  was  being  tested.  The 
critics  of  the  Johnson  administration 
kept  talking  about  President  Johnson  as 
the  big  spender.  Both  points  were 
untrue. 

However,  now  the  theory  of  the  new 
economists  is  being  tested.  The  test  be- 
gan in  September  1965  when  the  ex- 
penditure rates  zoomed  from  an  annual 
rate  of  $97.3  to  where  It  is  now  about 
$112  billion.  It  is  unfortunate  for  them 
that  the  test  is  occurring  when  plant 
utilization  has  gone  over  90  percent  and 
unemployment  has  gone  to  4  percent. 

However,  they  are  now  talking  about 
tax  Increases  and  the  Congress  is  going 
to  comply  at  least  by  eliminating  part  of 
the  tax  cut  which  was  enacted  last  year. 

The  new  economists'  tax  Increase 
theory  to  produce  sxistalnable  economic 
growth  and  maximum  employment  is  as 
wrong  as  was  their  tax  cut  theory.  Our 
Federal  tax  rates  even  after  the  cuts  of 
1964  and  1965  are  still  so  high  they  are 
impeding  economic  growth.  An  increase 
In  rates  will  further  Impede  economic 
growth,  and  the  tax  base.  If  price  sta- 
bility is  maintained,  the  tax  collections 
for  the  balance  of  fiscal  1966  and  cer- 
tainly for  fiscal  1967  will  be  far  below  the 
estimates  projected  In  the  President's 
budget  message  this  January.  The  only 
way  out  for  the  new  economists,  and  It  is 
a  dangerous  short  term  way  out,  is  to 
forget  about  maintaining  price  stability. 

There  is  only  one  proper  course  of 
action — it  is  utilization  of  fiscal  policy 
all  right,  but  it  relates  to  the  expenditure 
side  of  the  ledger  and  it  means  cutting 
the  expenditure  side  so  that  neither  tax 
increases  nor  additional  Federal  debt 
securities  are  necessary. 

Fortunately,  a  careful  review  of  Fed- 
eral expenditure  policies,  foreign  and 
domestic,  will  reveal  that  the  social  ob- 
jectives of  those  programs  are  being  de- 
feated because  we  are  flooding  the  engine 
with  too  much  expenditures,  not  giving 
too  lean  a  mixture.  So  expenditure  re- 
straint is  correct  both  for  aggregate  F^- 
eral  fiscal  policy  as  well  as  for  many  of 
the  specific  Federal  programs. 

At  present  there  is  no  indication  that 
President  Johnson  Intends  to  exercise 
expenditure  restraint.  I  have  only  one 
small  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the 
President's  new  fiscal  ixillcy,  that  is  his 
statement  that  he  will  ask  to  Increase 
taxes,  badly  as  he  knows  this  will  damage 


the  economy,  rather  than  ask  to  have  a 
greater  load  placed  on  the  managers  of 
the  Federal  debt.  This  is  significant  be- 
cause even  at  this  point  the  new  econo- 
mists are  still  arguing  in  public  that  we  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  size  of  the 
Federal  debt.  Obviously,  In  private  they 
are  more  worried  about  the  consequences 
of  the  size  of  the  Federal  debt  than  they 
are  about  the  consequences  of  Increasing 
taxes.    It  is  about  time. 

The  paper  on  Federal  tax  policy  is  as 
follows ; 

Federal  Tax  Policy 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Cub- 

Tis.  Republican,  St.  LouIb  County,  before 

the  Missouri  OU  Jobbers  Association,  Kho- 

rassan  Room.  Hotel  Chase,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Monday.  February  14,  1966) 

I  appreciate  that  businessmen  are  not 
supposed  to  be  concerned  ajfcut  philosophy 
and.  for  that  matter,  perhaps  politicians 
aren't  either.  However.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
talk  a  little  tax  philosophy  here  today  be- 
cause. Increasingly,  business  Judgments  are 
being  altered  by  it. 

It  has  been  my  observation  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  that  business  Judgments  In- 
creasingly are  being  made,  not  on  the  basis 
of  economic  considerations,  but  rather  upon 
the  Federal  tax  consequences. 

This  means  that  Important  business  Judg- 
ments are  being  made  through  the  political 
mechanism  of  the  society,  rather  than 
through  the  marketplace  or  private  mecha- 
nisms. I  suppose  that  human  beings  trained 
In  or  experienced  In  political  science  can 
make  economic  judgments  from  time  to 
time,  as  soundly  as  those  who  are  trained 
In  or  experienced  In  economics.  However, 
conunon  sense  should  tell  us  that  In  the  long 
run  the  practicing  economists,  that  Is  my 
euphemism  fw  businessmen,  can  make  more 
sound  economic  Judgments  per  Judgment 
to  be  made  than  can  those  In  politics.  Fur- 
thermore, the  marketplace  Is  a  stern  discip- 
linarian for  the  shoddy  economist,  while  I 
am  not  so  CM-taln  that  the  ballot  box  Is  quits 
as  stem  a  disciplinarian  for  the  shoddy  pol- 
iticians. It  certainly  is  not  so  stern  a  discip- 
linarian for  shoddy  economic  Judgments,  al# 
belt  It  might  exercise  considerable  restraint 
on  shoddy  political  decisions. 

There  Is  an  even  more  Important  reason 
for  being  concerned  about  those  In  politics 
nutklng  economic  decisions  In  a  society.  It 
Involves  the  very  concept  and.  I  would  argue, 
the  basic  genius  which  has  made  our  society 
successful  in  raising  the  standard  of  living 
to  such  high  levels  and  across  such  a  broad 
spread.  I  am  referring  to  the  concept  that 
If  the  powers  within  a  society  are  concen- 
trated into  the  hands  of  a  few  people,  no 
matter  how  well  motivated  or  how  Intelli- 
gent, educated  and  wise  they  may  be,  in  the 
long  run  this  produces  an  erosion  of  human 
freedom  and  an  ebbing  of  Innovation  In  all 
fields  of  human  endeavor,  economics,  art.  sci- 
ence and,  yes.  even  philosophy. 

Accordingly.  In  1789  when  the  full  forest 
was  not  so  hidden  from  the  minds  of  those 
days  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  Individual 
trees,  we  separated  out  and  sought  to  bal- 
ance off  the  powers  of  church  from  the 
powers  of  state,  the  military  powers  from 
civilian  powers.  And  within  government  it- 
self we  divided  Its  vast  powers  horizontally 
into  legislative.  Judicial,  and  executive  func- 
tions and  vertically  Into  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  leaving  the  reslduimi  of 
power,  which  was  considerable.  In  the  people. 
We  did  not  seek,  however,  to  separate  out 
and  balance  off  economic  from  political 
power,  mainly,  as  I  see  It,  because  In  those 
days  economic  power  was  vested  In  land  bold- 
Ings  and  with  the  wide  open  frontier  in 
America  there  was  little  concentration  of 
this  power,  whether  In  the  private  sector  or 
In  government. 
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As  the  I9th  century  unfolded,  however. 
mass  production  moved  economic  power  from 
l«nd  to  machinery,  and  the  corporate  form 
of  doing  business  provided  -a  new  form  to 
concentrate  this  power.  Tjie  political  sec- 
tor reacted  by  passing  anfjltnuit  laws  and 
establishing  regulatory  bodle«  to  separate  and 
balance  out  these  power*.  Oovemment 
further  sought — through  election  laws — to 
prevent  concentrated  econotnlc  power  from 
moving  too  heavily  Into  exercising  poUtlcal 
power. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century,  per- 
haps we  have  not  been  sudlelently  alert  In 
recognizing  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  the  hands  of  natloital  union  leaders 
and  the  need  here  to  separate  and  balance 
off  this  power.  Certainly  we  do  not  seem 
to  be  alert  to  what  seems  Ito  me  to  be  the 
greatest  danger  to  human  freedom  of  them 
all,  concentrating  economic  power  Into  the 
tame  hands  that  hold  political  power. 

This  apathy  Is  difficult  t()  understand  In 
light  of  our  recent  experlencee  with  the  Nazi 
and  Fascist  states  which,  by  definition,  were 
•ocial  organizations  concentrating  economic 
and  political  power  Into  tha  hands  of  the 
same  small  group  of  peopl^.  Indeed,  they 
were  called,  and  properly  so.  totalitarian 
atates.  And  what  happened  I  to  human  free- 
dom and  Innovation  under  iSucb  a  concen- 
^  tratlon  of  power?  Those  who  would  argue 
that  these  were  malevolent  men  who  con- 
trolled the  powers,  rather  <han  benevolent 
men,  must  certainly  recognl^  the  same  re- 
mits occur  m  the  Communlpt  states  even  if 
these  ollgarchlsts  are  deemod  to  be  benev- 
olently motivated.  The  flaw  lies  In  concen- 
trating power.  I 

I  think  It  Is  very  Importiit  that  Ameri- 
cans today  rethink  this  philosophical  tenet 
of  the  separation  and  balancing  of  powers 
within  a  society.  Do  they  agree  that  a  con- 
centration of  powers  Into  th«  hands  of  any 
small  group,  no  matter  hoy  well  qualified 
and  how  well  motivated.  li>  the  long  run 
bodes  111  for  human  freedom  and  human  In- 
novation from  whence  springs  future  prog- 
ress? 

In  doing  this  rethinking  t<»  see  whether  or 
not  they  conclude  that  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  in  tihe  same  hands 
U,  let  us  say,  as  dangerous  la  the  latter  part 
of  the  20th  century  as  It  wa$  feudal  Europe 
where  the  vast  free  lands  of  a  frontier  were 
not  present  to  dissipate  economic  power, 
they  should  also  consider  tht  quality  of  the 
economic  Judgments  made.  Are  these  Judg- 
ments best  made  by  those  wQio  specialize  In 
economics,  through  the  use  of  the  market- 
place mechanism,  or  by  those  who  specialize 
in  political  science,  utilizing*  the  ballot  box 
mechanism? 

Now,  having  laid  this  groiiudwork,  let  me 
point  to  an  area  of  debate  going  on  today  In 
the  political  area,  in  the  Federal  Congress, 
which  directly  relates  to  It.  This  debate  Is 
over  fundamental  Federal  ta<  policy.  Should 
ftderal  taxes  be  levied  as  newtrally  as  possi- 
ble, merely  to  pay  for  the  expenditures  of  the 
rederal  Government,  relegating  the  debate 
over  the  role  the  Federal  Government  Is  to 
•Mume  to  Federal  expenditure  policy? 

Or  should  tax  policy  be  used  affirmatively 
to  achieve  certain  other  goals?  There  Is  no 
question  that  the  levying  of  taxes,  whatever 
be  the  philosophical  theory  behind  it.  Just  to 
P«y  for  the  expenditures  of '  government  or 
to  deliberately  produce  other  results  has  eco- 
ootaic  consequences,  and  the  greater  the 
need  for  governmental  revenues  to  meet  In- 
«reaslng  government  expendltiures.  the  great- 
«r  economic  Impact  the  Imposition  of  taxes 

However,  I  argue  that  It  maioem  a  great  deal 
w  difference,  whether  you  »»rlte  tax  laws 
with  the  desire  to  minimize  the  economic 
^»ct  of  the  tax  take,  or  wlbether  you  In- 
wtlonally  seei  to  achieve  epeclflc  social 
••suits. 
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Whatever  human  activity  la  taxed  la,  to 
some  extent,  burdened.  So  through  tax  laws 
government  can  burden  certain  endeavors 
and  leave  other  endeavors  unburdened 
which.  If  In  competition  with  each  other, 
can  constitute  a  preference.  The  theory  of 
the  protective  tariff  Is  bottomed  on  this 
axiom. 

The  Federal  sumptuary  excise  taxes  on 
liquor  and  tobacco  derive  theoretical  sup- 
port from  this  axiom,  albeit  taxing  sumptu- 
arles  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  rev- 
enue producer  and  the  main  concern  of  the 
tax  writer  Is  to  be  certain  that  the  tax  rate 
Isn't  so  high  that  the  bootlegger  has  so  large 
a  margin  of  profit,  vls-a-vls  the  legitimate 
taxpaylng  producer,  that  the  tax  rate  gets 
beyond  diminishing  returns. 

Tax  take  Is  an  arithmetical  formula 
stated  as  follows:  Tax  base  times  tax  rate 
times  a  factor  I  call  collectibility.  As  the 
tax  rate  goes  up  the  base  tends  to  diminish 
and  so  does  the  factor  of  coUectlbUlty.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  tax  rate  can  become  so  high 
that  we  actually  collect  less  taxes,  not  more, 
from  raising  the  rate.  We  would  collect 
more  by  lowering  the  rate  which  would  In- 
crease the  base  and,  also,  the  factor  of  col- 
lectibility. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Federal  corporate 
and  individual  Income  tax  rates  were  raised 
in  the  1020's,  1930's,  and  1940's  to  where  they 
passed  the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  I 
think  that  even  with  the  tax  rate  cute  of 
1948,  1954,  and  1964.  our  rates  are  still  con- 
siderably beyond  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns. 

However,  there  la  an  Important  factor 
which  has  kept  the  high  Federal  corporate 
and  individual  income  tax  rates  from  being 
as  effectively  beyond  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns  as  the  rates  themselves  would 
indicate.  This  factor  produces  what  tax  col- 
lectors and  economists  know  as  the  "effec- 
tive" tax  rate — arotmd  26  percent — not  47 
or  71  percent. 

It  is  primarily  this  factor  which  enables 
the  political  practitioner  to  utilize  the  Fed- 
eral tax  structure  to  render  major  economic 
decisions,  many  of  which  he  could  not  make 
through  direct  governmental  expenditure 
policy. 

This  factor  Is  the  bundle  of  tax  differ- 
entials, tax  exemptions,  varying  tax  rates, 
alternative  methods  of  calculation,  etc. 
which  enable  both  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions to  avoid  paying  the  published  normal 
tax  rates.  The  result  Is  the  phenomena  of 
business  Judgments  being  made  on  the  basis 
of  tax  considerations,  rather  than  economics, 
to  which  I  referred  at  the  beginning  of  my 
paper. 

Actually,  we  cannot  have  major  tax  re- 
form, which  is  usually  directed  to  these  bun- 
dles of  differentials,  \mtll  we  have  lowered 
the  tax  rates.  The  reason  lies  In  the  fact 
that  as  long  as  the  rates  are  high  any  altera- 
tion of  the  differentials,  even  one-half  a  per- 
cent, let  alone  27V4  percent,  creates  consid- 
erable economic  consequence.  It  affects  the 
wages,  profits  and  savings  of  all  manner  of 
men  and  women  and  their  Industries.  The 
pressures  exerted  on  the  Congress  each  time 
it  seeks  to  alter  differentials  In  the  Tax  Code, 
even  In  the  slightest  way,  proves  to  any 
pragmatic  observer  of  economics  and  politi- 
cal science  the  truth  of  this  observation. 

It  Is  like  a  ship  underway.  If  it  Is  moving 
at  a  fast  rate,  say  25  knots.  Just  the  slightest 
touch  to  the  rudder  and  the  direction  Is  al- 
tered, but  if  the  rate  of  speed  is  a  sluggish 
2  or  3  knots,  even  the  application  of 
full  rudder  takes  time  to  produce  a  change  in 
direction.  So  with  tax  rates — reduce  them 
and  the  economic  consequences  of  the  dlf- 
ferentleds  in  our  tax  laws  are  reduced.  So 
some  have  argued  that  those  who  wish  to 
manipulate  the  economy  by  means  of  the 
political  process  have  deliberately  kept  the 
rates  high.    How  deUberate  all  this  may  be 


la  a  question,  but  that  this  is  the  result  U 
beyond  doubt. 

Now.  some  have  said  to  me,  "How  can  you, 
with  your  various  proposals  for  tax  credits — 
to  parents  for  part  of  the  money  they  have 
spent  for  educating  their  chUdren.  to  em- 
ployers for  an  added  amount  beyond  their 
total  expenses  for  training  and  retraining 
manpower,  to  businesses  for  spending  money 
in  basic  research,  etc. — argue  that  you  are  a 
tax  neutralist?  Here  you  advocate  using  the 
tax  power  as  a  negative  sort  of  a  selective 
Federal  excise  tax.  not  to  burden  an  economic 
endeavor  to  produce  revenue,  but  to  narrow 
the  tax  base  by  permitting  an  exemption  to 
a  particular  economic  endeavor." 

This  is  a  fair  observation  and  deserves  a 
full  answer.  I  argue  that  my  proposals  fol- 
low the  neutralist  tax  theory.  Let  me  re- 
state it.  Government  should  collect  its  rev- 
enues with  as  little  economic  Impact  as  pos- 
sible. Tax  coUectors  have  always  sought 
to  tax  that  which  was  flourishing,  rather 
than  that  which  was  languishing.  Tax  col- 
lectors have  always  sought  to  collect  that 
which  was  easy  to  collect  and  avoid  trying 
to  collect  that  which,  by  its  nature,  -was 
hard  to  collect.  Tax  collectors  really  have 
no  morals  about  them.  What  seems  to  some 
oljeervers  to  be  In  the  nature  of  morality  or 
equity  really  is  only  a  matter  of  pragmatism. 
If  a  tax  Is  equitably  levied  and  equitably  col- 
lected, the  Incidence  of  collectibility  Is  en- 
hanced. Conversely,  when  a  tax  is  inequit- 
ably levied  or  collected,  the  Incidence  of  col- 
lectibility diminishes  rapidly.  Accordingly, 
throughout  history  good  tax  collectors  have 
always  set  aside  areas  of  endeavors  from  the 
tax  base  which  they  do  not  tax. 

I  would  also  argue  that  It  is  sound  tax 
policy,  when  the  tax  base  Is  income,  not 
capital,  never  to  go  after  the  goose,  only  after 
the  golden  eggs.  I  would  also  argue  that  it  is 
sound  tax  policy  not  to  tax  an  area  of  private 
expenditures  which,  if  curtailed,  would  re- 
quire direct  governmental  expenditure. 

I  also  think  the  human  being  as  an  eco- 
nomic producer  should  be  upgraded  In  our 
Federal  tax  laws  to  be  at  least  the  equivalent 
of  a  machine.  A  machine  in  our  tax  laws  Is 
ret  up  on  a  capital  account  basis  which 
allows  for  deductions  for  depreciation,  ex- 
penditures for  improvements,  repair,  main- 
tenance, transportation,  etc.  Very  few  of 
these  deductions  are  permitted  to  a  human 
being  or  his  employer.  Part  of  the  himian 
capital  account  of  particular  Importance 
today  are  the  moneys  invested  In  education 
and  training. 

Although  the  leth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov. 
emment  to  tax  capital,  only  Income,  the  fail- 
ure of  oiu  accounting  profession  to  reflect 
properly  the  capitalization  of  a  human  being 
has  permitted  the  Federal  Government,  In 
effect,  to  tax  this  capital.  The  tax  credits  I 
propose  really  are  in  areas  of  capital  ex- 
penditures which,  if  properly  treated,  would 
qualify  as  plowback  of  capital  which  neither 
could  nor  should  be  taxed. 

Almost  all  States  historically  have  ex- 
empted from  the  levy  of  the  bill  collector  a 
man's  tools  for  making  a  living.  So  I  have 
made  a  fxirther  proposal  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  only  not  tax  seed 
corn — ^but  should  not  tax  a  modiciun  of  the 
seed  com,  if  planted  to  increase  the  plot  be- 
yond the  original  productive  acre.  If  eco- 
nomic grow-th  is  part  of  standing  still  in  a 
moving  world,  then  a  producer  should  be  able 
to  retain  free  from  taxation  enough  seed 
corn  to  plant  2  acres  where  he  had  1  before. 
If  our  tax  base  Is  Income,  and  this  Is  the  es- 
sential tax  base  of  our  Federal  Govenunent. 
then  such  tax  policy  will  produce  a  greater 
base  and  make  way  for  a  lower  rate  with  yet 
a  greater  take. 

The  greater  debate  between  the  tax  neu- 
tralists and  the  tax  activists  on  funda- 
mental Federal  tax  policy  Is  much  more  so- 
phUtlcated  than  that  which  I  have   been 
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dUeuBslng.  It  la  true  that  th»  t&x  ftotlvUU 
must  have  bl«h  tax  rates  to  achieve  their 
goals,  by  doling  out  the  differentials,  or  pref. 
erentlals.  where  they  deem  It  wise  ecoaom- 
Ically  and/or,  I  regret  to  say.  politically 
However,  erven  more  UnpKTrtant  to  make  their 
theories  work,  they  argue  they  must  have 
the  Federal  Oovernment  spend  more  money 
than  It  takes  In,  even  beyond  the  Increased 
revenues.  It  Is  a  never  ending  chase.  When 
they  equate  the  governmental  budget  to  the 
social  budget,  and  that  Is  what  they  are 
dolne,  of  course  the  balance  Is  never  attained. 
The  theory  la  to  use  governmental  flacal 
policy,  tax  policy  and  debt  policy,  to  Increaae 
aggregate  purchasing  power  In  the  society 
which.  In  turn,  will  increase  total  production 
In  the  society  to  meet  the  ensuing  demand. 
ThU,  In  turn,  will  require  the  producers  to 
hire  more  manpower  to  meet  these  higher 
levels  of  production.  This  brings  about  the 
full  cycle  by  increasing  purchasing  power 
within  the  society  through  the  wages  and 
salaries  paid  to  the  new  workers.  The 
trouble  Is  the  cycle  la  a  spiral  and  Ignores 
the  basic  structure  on  which  the  economic 
process  Is  baaed. 

To  understand  one  of  the  basic  fallacies 
of  this  theory.  It  Is  necessary  to  realize  that 
the  Federal  <lebt  la  not  simply  a  matter  of  de- 
fe-red  taxation,  serious  as  the  Implication 
of  that  naay  be  for  later  taxpayers,  but  that 
the  federal  debt  has  become  the  base  upon 
which  our  monetary  policy  is  based  through 
the  Impact  of  the  Federal  debt  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  To  put  It  bluntly.  If 
there  were  no  Federal  debt  securities  avail- 
able, we  would  have  to  set  up  an  entirely 
new  system  for  creating  and  maintaining 
the  value  of  money  In  our  society. 

It  la  the  power  to  monetize  the  Federal 
debt  that  Ilea  behind  the  basic  theory  of 
using  Federal  debt  financing  to  Increase 
purchasing  power  within  the  aoclety.  The 
Federal  income  tax  rate  cuU  of  1994  were 
proposed  by  the  new  economlsta  as  a  way  to 
increase  total  purchasing  power  In  the  so- 
ciety by:  (1)  releasing  lia  blUlon  In  tax 
reduction  to  the  private  sector  for  business 
and  consumer  spending;  (3)  by  continuing 
to  expand,  not  curtail,  Oovernment  expendl- 
tiu-ee;  (3)  by  paying  for  decreased  revenues 
and  Increased  Oovernment  spending  by  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  money  extant  In  the 
•oclety  by  having  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, not  business  and  the  consumer,  buy 
the  additional  Federal  bonds  which  had  to 
be  offered. 

The  neutralist  theory  for  the  1884  tax  cut 
which  they  supported  and  which  they  had 
been  urging  for  many  years  was  that  the 
Income  tax  rates  were  Impeding  economic 
growth  (eroding  the  Ux  base).  If  the  rates 
were  lowered,  they  argued,  the  base  would 
expand  and  the  tax  take  would  be  greater. 
However,  to  accomplish  this  without  interim 
economic  damage,  the  Federal  expenditures 
bad  to  be  curtailed,  because  to  finance  both 
loss  of  revenues  and  Increased  expenditures 
by  additional  debt  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem would  have  to  increase  the  money  sup- 
ply beyond  the  proven  and  anticipated  real 
economic  growth  In  the  society.  The  In- 
creased purchasing  power  within  the  society 
would  be  unreal.  It  would  be  mainly  the 
rastUt  ot  tnlUtlng  the  dollar.  There  would 
be  no  real  economic  expansion.  A  3-percent 
rise  in  the  implicit  price  deflator  would  take 
♦18  billion  of  real  purchasing  power  out  of 
the  society  in  return  for  the  113  blUlon  In- 
crease In  private  purohaalng  power  through 
ttietax  cut. 

T^  Important  point  that  moat  people  In 
America  have  lost  sight  of.  Including.  I  regret 
to  aay,  many  bualneeamen,  is  that  the  neu- 
tralist theory  won  out,  not  the  theory  of  the 
new  economics.  The  1964  tax  cut  proved 
successful.  The  Republican  motion  to 
amend  the  1»«4  tax  bUl  stated  simply  that 
Federal  expenditures  had  to  be  held  to  a 
197  billion  level  for  flacal  1964  and  a  998 
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blUlon  level  for  flscal  1986.  President  John- 
son, after  jawboning  the  Republlcana  for 
offering  such  a  n>otion  and  succesafully  get- 
ting his  leaders  in  Congreas  to  defeat  It,  then 
went  ahead,  to  his  credit,  and  did  them  one 
better.  Now  everyone  should  look  at  the 
figures.  They  are  the  Oovernment's  flguree. 
They  are  published  and  for  anyone  to  see. 
Expenditures  for  flscal  1984  were  $97.7  bil- 
lion. $0.7  bilUon  more  than  the  Republicans 
reconunended.  However,  for  fiscal  1985,  the 
figures  were  $96.5  bUUon.  $1.6  billion  below 
the  propoaed  figure. 

For  3  months  of  the  present  flacal  year  1966, 
July  and  August  1965,  the  President  waa  atlll 
manfully  holding  to  the  theory  of  expendi- 
ture restraint  needed  to  make  the  1965  exclae 
tax  cut  beneficial.  The  annual  expenditure 
average  for  thoee  2  months  was  $97.3  blUion. 
However,  in  September  1965,  the  real 
Lyndon  Johnson  stood  up,  not  Just  the  "Viet- 
nam hawk"  but  the  "poverty  king"  aa  well. 
Expenditures  zoomed  to  an  annual  rate  of 
$114  blUlon,  at  which  rate  they  stayed  for 
awhile,  but  are  now  on  the  Increase.  The 
1967  budget  message  the  Congress  received 
late  in  January  of  this  year  raised  the  deficit 
for  this  flacal  year,  1986,  from  $3.9  billion  to 
$11.1  billion,  if  we  include  the  $1.2  bUUon 
Increase  In  taxes  and  the  $3  billion  sale  of 
capital  assets  the  new  estimate  projects.  The 
tragedy  is  that  If  the  President  had  held  to 
the  $98.7  bilUon  rate  of  expenditures  agreed 
upon  as  late  as  June  1986,  the  budget  would 
be  in  balance  this  flacal  year.  Inflation 
would  be  curbed.  Our  balance-of-payments 
problem  would  be  met  head  on.  Both  our 
economic  and  our  military  power  to  meet 
International  commitments  would  be  en- 
hanced, not  weakened. 

Instead  we  now,  all  of  us,  whether  we  like 
It  or  not,  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  see 
how  the  new  economics  resilly  works. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  deficit  financing  In 
a  period  of  high  economic  upturn.  We  can 
get  roast  pork  by  burning  down  the  barn — 
unemployment  has  gone  below  4  percent — 
but  I  stiggest  that  there  are  better  ways  of 
getting  roast  pork,  less  damaging  ways, 
structurally. 

Now  my  concluding  remarks  relate  to  what 
most  of  you  probably  expected  me  to  tolk 
about  In  more,  detail — some  of  the  differ- 
entials in  our  tax  laws  that  give  preference 
to  certain  businesses  or  forms  of  doing  busi- 
ness. For  years  I  have  been  embarked  upon 
a  program  of  Ux  equalization — to  make  our 
tax  laws  neutral  in  respect  to  differing  forma 
of  doing  bualneaa  in  competing  areas  of 
economic  activity.  I  am  anxious  to  bring 
this  equalization  about  for  two  basic  rea- 
sons. (1)  I  want  to  broaden  the  tax  base. 
Anytime  we  can  get  an  enterprise  within  the 
tax  base  we  can  lower  the  tax  rates  for 
everybody  and  aUU  increase  the  tax  take. 
(3)  I  also  want  to  improve  the  Incidence  of 
coUecUblllty  which  lowering  the  rate  and 
broadening  the  base  will  accomplish,  but  so 
will  Improving  the  equity.  A  sense  of  equity 
is  Important  in  our  Federal  tax  system,  based 
aa  this  system  la  upon  the  understanding  and 
cooperation  of  our  citizens.  Many  people 
chuckle  when  I  aay  our  tax  collections  are 
largely  on  a  cooperaUve  and  voluntary  basis. 
They  have  In  mind  the  penalties,  fiscal  as 
well  as  criminal,  which  are  impoeed  from  time 
to  time  upon  the  backsliders. 

However,  I  would  argue  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  persons  and  businesses 
file  honest  tax  returns  because  they  feel  that 
others  are  doing  the  same  and  bearing  their 
share.  When  we  read  about  the  offenders 
being  caught  and  punished  this  gives  us 
confldence  that  the  system,  by  and  large.  Is 
across  the  board  and  that  we  are  not  suckers 
paying  while  others  get  by.  This  Is  quite 
a  different  emotion  from  one  of  making  an 
honest  return  only  for  fear  of  being  caught. 
It  la  making  an  honeat  return  becauae  it  la 
believed  by  and  large  everyone  elae  la  doing 
the  same  and  the  tax  btirden  la  being  borne 


equitably    and    generaUy    thnwghout    the 
aoclety. 

Now  thoae  who  seek  to  have  tax  equaUtv 
between  forma  of  doing  business  should  nev- 
er forget  that  the  real  objective  should  be 
for  example,  the  single  taxatltm  of  corpora-' 
tlon,  not  the  double  taxation  of  cooperatives 
However.  In  thU  day  of  a  basically  unre^ 
formed  Federal  income  tax  system  and  the 
need  for  revenue  Increasing,  and  the  failure 
of  those  In  power  to  understand  that  lower- 
ing the  rate  is  the  best  way  of  increasing  the 
base  and  so  Increasing  the  take,  frwn  a 
practical  sense  tax  equity  must  come  from 
increasing  the  single  tax  impoeed  on  the  co- 
op to  more  closely  approximate  the  double 
tax  Imposed  on  the  corporation. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  there  Is  equaUty 
in  my  judgment  in  providing  for  a  tax  dif- 
ferential for  the  cooperative  which  is  limited 
to  a  marketing  or  purchasing  process  for  ita 
own  membership  and  which  is  truly  run  by 
its  members.  The  historical  farm  coopera- 
tive has  a  reason  for  a  tax  treatment  differ- 
ent from  a  business  dealing  with  the  general 
consuming  public  at  arm's  length,  as  it  were. 

I  posed  the  foUowlng  syllogUm  to  a  lead- 
er of  one  of  the  larger  cooperatives  a  few 
years  ago. 

"Berle  and  Means  pointed  out  in  their 
classic  study  of  corporations  that  when  the 
stockholders  resuih  a  certain  number  and  dif- 
fusion, in  essence  we  have  an  organization 
controlled  by  management  which  has  great 
powers  to  perpetuate  itself  in  office  and  to 
name  its  successors.  I  think  this  is  a  true 
observation,  and  I  see  nothing  sinister  In  this 
picture.  (In  many  respects  this  Is  a  healthy 
situation,  provided  all  corporations  don't 
reach  this  size.)  The  same  situation  ap- 
plies, however,  to  the  cooperative  form  of  do- 
ing business.  When  a  cooperative's  share- 
holders or  participants  reach  a  certain  num- 
ber and  diffusion.  In  essence  we  have  a  man- 
agement run  organization  and  the  manage- 
ment haa  great  powers  to  perpetuate  Itself 
and  to  name  Its  successors.  I  see  nothing 
sinister  in  this;  in  fact,  thla,  too,  is  healthy. 
But  I  ask  this  question,  what  la  economically 
or  socially  beneflclal  in  the  co-op  form  of 
doing  bualneaa  over  the  corporation  form  of 
busineaa,  once  the  two  forms  reach  or  begin  ' 
to  approximate  the  size  described?  I  see  no 
reason  to  give  a  differential  Ux  treatment, 
one  over  the  other.  They  are  two  manage- 
ment groups  In  competition  with  each  other. 
Both  enterprises  should  be  in  the  tax  base 
on  an  equal  basis. 

I  see  every  reason  for  equalizing  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  laws  to  achieve  thla  end. 
However,  as  I  have  said.  I  think  It  U  im- 
portant that  a  distinction  between  the  close- 
ly owned  farm  cooperative  be  made.  Just  as  a 
distinction  is  made  for  the  proprietorship  and 
partnership  form  of  doing  business.  Polit- 
ically thU  is  wise,  because  I  find  the  big 
management  controlled  co-op  hiding  behind 
the  concept  of  the  small  farm  cooperative 
in  fending  off  the  day  of  tax  equalization. 

It  is  stUl  great  to  be  for  the  little  fellow 
In  America.  I  hope  it  always  stays  that 
way. 


February  22,  1966 
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GEORGE 


WASHINGTON'S 
DAY 


BIRTH- 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
B.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DerwinskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  Members  of  the 
House  In  commemorating  the  birthday 
of  our  first  President,  George  Washing- 


ton. This  annual  observance,  with 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  read  to 
us.  Is  always  one  of  the  most  ln«)irlng 
events  of  the  congressional  session. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  tihe  House  that 
tbe  city  of  Hometown,  Hi.  has  made  a 
most  significant  gesture  today  while 
commemorating  Washington's  birthday. 
I  submit  for  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  which  Mayor  Francis  E. 
Anderson  directed  to  all  (}he  citizens  of 
that  fine  community. 

Crrr  of  Hometown,  Iii., 

#1*nu»ry  1966. 

Hometown  will  observe  "Honor  Our  Armed 
Forces  Day"  on  February  33,  1966.  We  are 
asking  all  residents  to  dlspQay  the  Amer- 
ican flag  either  inside  or  outalde  depending 
on  the  weather.  We  believe  that  it  is  flt- 
ting  that  honor  be  accorded  the  men  and 
women  who  are  doing  so  mqah  for  ua  both 
St  home  and  In  f  welgn  lands. 

Draft  cards  have  been  buttied  and  torn, 
derogatory  signs  have  been  curled  and  dis- 
played; all  incidents  which  would  tend  to 
discourage  anyone  who  might  be  called  upon 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  hla  country.  We 
hope  that  "Honor  Our  Armed  Forces  Day" 
In  Hometown  will  help  In  8()me  manner  to 
let  these  men  and  women  'know  that  we 
thank  them  for  their  devotion  to  country. 

Tour  help  In  the  promotion  of  the  dis- 
play of  the  American  flag  $b  this  day  la 
greatly  appreciated. 

Francis  E.  AMdexson, 

Mayor. 

I  am  very  proud.  Mr.  Spjaaker,  to  rep- 
resent a  commxmity  with  the  fine  leader- 
ship and  true  patriotic  spirit  that  is  be- 
ing exhibited  today  In  H(»^etown,  Hi. 


DE  GAULLE-JOHNSON  MEETING 
BADLY  NEEDUD 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  F*indley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan?  TT 

There  was  no  objection.  ' ' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  enormous  Importance  to  the  United 
States  of  French  participation  in  the 
Atlantic  alliance.  I  have  urged  President 
Johnson  to  arrange  to  visit  Paris  at  the"^ 
earliest  possible  date  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  meeting  with  President  de  Gaulle. 

The  visit  is  an  overdue*— and  badly 
nwded— gesture  of  friendship.  The 
n^sidents  of  France  and  the  United 
States  have  had  no  real  discussion  for 
5  eventful  years.  It  might  well  be  the 
historic  first  step  down  fi  long  and 
mutually  rewarding  road  pt  free  world 
teamwork.  i 

It  is  nearly  a  year  sin^  the  House 
Republican  committee  on  NATO  first 
urged  President  Johnson  tn  visit  Presl- 
••ent  de  Gaulle.  During  that  year  the 
^sing  views  of  Prance  and  the  United 
States,  in  regard  to  the  Atlantic  alliance, 
«ve  hardened  to  an  alaiiming  degree. 

This  week  President  de  Gaulle  once 
n»re  gave  fair  warning  that  Prance  will 
not  put  up  with  the  present  NATO  com- 
mand arrangement  after  1969.  In  this 
pe  has  been  completely  consistent.  He 
«5Ued  much  the  same  warning  on  Sep- 


tember 9.  1965,  when  he  said  the  French 
role  in  NATO  is  "subordination  which  Is 
described  as  integration."  He  has  re- 
peatedly said  Prance  wants  to  remain 
allied  with  us  but  not  on  the  basis  of 
subordination. 

If  press  repeats  are  accurate,  we  have 
given  De  Gaulle  an  Impossible  choice, 
rebuffing  his  request  for  an  alternate 
form  of  alliance.  In  effect,  we  have  re- 
sponded, "Accept  the  present  arrange- 
ment or  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you." 

If  we  continue  to  respond  to  De  Gaulle's 
challenge  only  by  making  plans  contin- 
gent on  French  withdrawal,  the  inevi- 
table conclusion  is  that  the  United  States 
has  written  off  Prance  as  £in  ally  smd 
considers  the  loss  of  small  consequence. 

Even  if  NATO  finds  a  way  to  struggle 
along  without  Prance,  the  loss  would  be 
enormous.  Former  President  Elsenhower 
recently  described  NATO  without  France 
as  almost  unthinkable.  France  occupies 
the  great  heartland  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity. Through  it  flows  the  costly 
infrastructure  of  the  alliance.  The  de- 
fense of  Eurc«)e  would  be  very  difficult 
to  organize  without  Prance. 

The  alienation  of  Prance  would  be  a 
setback  of  incalculable  proportions,  not 
only  in  military  terms  but  in  economic, 
political,  and  spiritual. 

Clearly  the  lack  of  French-American 
accord  forms  the  major  obstacle  to  get- 
ting on  with  the  Job  of  strengthening 
NATO,  so  it  can  deal  with  the  many 
urgent  problems  which  confront  the  At- 
lantic community. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  important  though 
it  is,  must  not  be  permitted  to  distract 
the  President's  attention  from  the 
mounting  crisis  in  Europe. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
u^nlmous  consent  tliat  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  reports  on 
H.R.  12169.   

The  SPEAKTIR  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


It-^  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION  FOR 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman}  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent talks  in  Honolulu  were  directed 
toward  a  primary  emphasis  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  social  revolution  in  the  Vietnam 
countryside. 

Social  reform  must  be  an  integral  part 
of  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  because  the 
elimination  of  Vietcong  terrorism  can  be 
of  no  permanent  usefulness  unless  the 
people  are  able  to  rebuild  their  lives  and 
their  ecorxpmy. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  on  February 
10,  discussed  the  urgent  priorities  In- 


volved In  this  social  revolution.    Thetr 
perceptive  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  10,  19661 
Social  Rsvolxttion  for  Vietnam 

Whatever  new  military  steps  might  have 
been  secretly  decided  upon  at  the  Honolulu 
conference  of  top  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese leaders,  the  public  emphasis  of  the 
talks — and  thus  the  public  commitment — 
was  focused  upon  an  ambitious  program  ot 
"social  revolution"  in  tbe  Vietnam  country- 
aide. 

Thla  la  the  "other  war,"  the  war  of  reform, 
which  haa  tbe  dual  aim  of  bettering  the  lives 
of  the  people  and  of  eradicating  the  accum- 
ulated grlevancea  upon  which  the  Vietcong 
have  built  so  much  of  their  success. 

It  is  a  war  we  have  not  been  winning. 

President  Johnson  made  It  clear  in  his  Loa 
Angeles  remarks  that  he  knows  how  hard 
are  the  tasks  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  Governments  have  set  for  them- 
selves. Officials  In  the  field  whose  job  It  is  to 
carry  out  the  planned  programs  of  aoclal. 
economic  and  political  conatructl5h  know 
even  better  the  enormous  obstacles  to  be 
overcome. 

Even  assuming  total  dedication  on  the  part 
of  South  Vietnams  leaders  and  the  ready 
availability  of  VS.  dollars,  the  going  will  be 
slow  at  beat.  The  new  prograina,  ta  fact, 
probably  won't  reach  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  village  population  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Nor  will  simply  sending  cadres  Into 
these  villages  of  itself  assure  progress. 

The  first  requisite,  of  course,  la  to  clear 
areas  of  the  Vietcong  and  to  provide  enough 
protection  so  that  the  Communists  wont 
come  back.  Without  security,  peasants  will 
have  no  incentive  to  cooperate  and  without 
cooperation  there  can  be  no  reforma. 

Next  the  Saigon  goverimient  must  find  and 
adequately  train  the  more  than  40.000  teach- 
ers, health  workers,  technicians  and  adminis- 
trators needed  to  atart  and  carry  out  the 
aoclal  revolution.  Without  well-prepared 
and  highly  motivated  personnel,  refonaa 
cannot  even  be  talked  about. 

Recruiting  these  workers  wont  be  easy. 

Since  the  rebellion  began,  20,000  of  them 
have  been  murdered.  They  are  Vietcong 
targets  becauae  they  represent  the  govern- 
ment and  because  they  carry  the  {vomlae  of 
Improving  life  for  the  people,  thereby  under- 
cutting the  Vietcong  appeal. 

Thoee  In  this  country  and  elaewhere  who 
pretend  to  aee  the  Vietcong  aa  a  movement 
against  repression  have  yet  to  explain  how 
killing  nurses,  doctors,  teachers,  and  agricul- 
tural workers  serves  this  end. 

Finally,  there  la  the  task  of  overcoming 
deep-rooted  attitudes  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  reform.  Cynicism,  corruption,  sus- 
picion, class  prejudice,  a  reluctance  to  adopt 
new  methods — all  will  be  working  agalnat 
the  new  programs. 

General  Ky,  his  prestige  bolstered  by  the 
Honolulu  talks — the  first  time  a  Vietnamese 
Premier  has  met  an  American  President — 
gives  every  public  Indication  of  being  be- 
hind the  reform  program.  It  will  take  hie 
full  support,  and  much  more  besides,  if  there 
is  to  be  any  hope  for  success  In  thla  overdue 
but  still  vital  revolution. 


FLEET  ADM.  CHESTER  NIMTTZ 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  served  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Force* 
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In  the  Pacific  during  World  War  n  share 
a  particularly  deep  sense  of  grief  over 
the  passing  of  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  Nimltz. 

More  than  any  other  single  man, 
Admiral  Nimltz  was  the  architect  of  a 
winning  strategy  in  the  Pacific  theater  of 
operations. 

President  Roosevelt  appointed  him 
commander  In  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
shortly  after  the  disastrous  surprise  at- 
taclE  against  the  United  States  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  When  assigned  this  Immense  re- 
sponsibility the  large  part  of  America's 
seapower  had  been  destroyed.  Jap- 
anese bombers  had  sunk  18  ships  at 
Pearl  Harbor,   Including   8   battleships. 

The  fleet,  under  Admiral  Nimltz* 
leadership,  recovered  quickly  and  won  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Japanese  forces 
In  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  only  6 
months  later.  The  Battle  of  the  Coral 
Sea  and  our  subsequent  victory  in  the 
Battle  of  Midway  were  the  pivotal  events 
in  dooming  the  Japanese  to  their  ulti- 
mate surrender. 

At  the  time  of  surrender,  the  forces 
imder  the  admiral's  command  included  6 
divisions  of  U.S.  marines,  6,256  ships, 
14.847  combat  aircraft,  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  necessary  to  oper- 
ate these  weapons  of  war — the  greatest 
armada  ever  assembled  under  one  flag 
in  history. 

Admiral  Nimltz  served  his  country 
during  peacetime  in  many  capacities, 
Including  the  chairmanship  of  President 
Truman's  Commission  on  Internal  Se- 
curity and  Individual  Rights,  and  8  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California. 

The  admiral,  as  the  men  who  served 
under  him  can  testify,  demonstrated 
that  victory  In  combat  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  superior  might  but  also  the 
creation  of  a  superior  determination  and 
morale.  His  achievements,  in  war  and 
peace,  exemplify  courage  and  Judgment 
as  well  as  compassion  and  patriotism. 

We  shall  sorely  miss  his  Inspiring 
presence  as  we  face  the  grave  challenges 
ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RIBICOFF 
FOR  ALERTING  CITIZENS  ON  THE 
TRAFFIC  ACCIDENT  PERIL 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  MackayI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Abraham  RiBicorr,  of  Connecticut,  is  a 
modem  Paul  Revere.  No  Member  of  the 
89th  Congress  deserves  more  credit  than 
he  does  for  alerting  our  citizens  to  that 
deadly  enemy  of  hiunan  life  and  happi- 
ness—the traffic  accident — which  lurks 
within  every  community  and  which  daily 
claims  the  lives  and  wrecks  the  future 
hopes  and  happiness  of  men,  women^and 
children. 

His  constant  plea  for  consrresstonal 
action  reverberated  In  my  mind  when  I 
read  of  the  violent  death  of  the  Republi- 
can minority  whip  of  the  Maryland  legis- 


lature, the  critical  injury  of  a  lovely 
young  lady  legislator  and  the  Injury  of 
others  last  Thursday  night  In  the  city 
limits  of  Annapolis. 

The  fact  that  these  legislators  were 
mangled.  aJthough  preliminary  reports 
indicate  that  high  speed  was  not  in- 
volved, called  to  mind  a  statement  made 
by  Col.  John  Paul  Stapp,  the  noted  Air 
Force  expert  on  the  durability  of  the 
human  body,  that  42  percent  or  more  of 
our  trafiQc  accident  fatalities  occur  imder 
siu-vivable  conditions. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  by  appropri- 
ate preventive  action  we  could  save  be- 
tween 10,000  and  20.000  lives  a  year. 

Last  week  Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  author  of 
the  thought-provoking  and  industry-pro- 
voking book  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed," 
testified  before  Senator  RiBicoFr's  sub- 
committee. I  consider  this  testimony  to 
be  of  such  importance  that  I  am  placing 
it  in  the  body  of  the  Record  for  the  con- 
venience and  attention  of  every  Member 
of  Congress  and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Nader  is  an  able  and  an  angry 
man.  He  has  made  a  strong  prima  facie 
case  for  swift  and  effective  action.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  full-dress  public 
hearings  will  be  scheduled  In  the  near 
future,  since  the  last  such  hearings  were 
conducted  10  years  ago  by  Alabama  Con- 
gressman Kenneth  Roberts.  Surely  the 
automobile  industry  will  want  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  answer  the  grave  charges  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Nader.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, hearings  on  traffic  safety 
should  be  expedited  since  more  than 
350.000  American  citizens  have  perished 
since  those  hearings  were  concluded.  It 
caiuiot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the 
traffic  accident  is  the  No.  1  killer  of 
young  people  under  the  age  of  25. 

In  my  home  county  of  De  Kalb  in 
Georgia  all  12  traffic  fatalities  who  died 
between  January  1  and  February  12  of 
this  year  were  28  years  of  age  or  younger. 
Nine  were  21  years  of  age  or  younger. 
One  was  a  13-month-old  baby.  Seven  of 
these  fatalities  occurred  on  the  Inter- 
state System  in  our  county. 

Fifteen  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
24  Members  of  this  House  have  now  spon- 
sored the  bill  to  create  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  which  would  be  charged 
by  this  Congress  with  responsibility  to 
provide  national  leadership  to  reduce 
traffic  accident  losses  by  means  of  Inten- 
sive research  and  study  of  the  total 
traffic  accident  phenomenon  and  by  vig- 
orous application  of  findings. 

Mr.  Nader  has  put  the  spotlight  on  one 
facet  of  the  problem.  Again  I  express 
appreciation  for  Senator  RiBicorF's  un- 
relenting plea  that  this  89th  Congress  act 
now. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Nader's  testimony 
follows : 

Stattment  or  Ralph  Nader  Betore  the  Sen- 
ate SXTBCOMMITTEE  ON  EXECtJTIVE  REORGANI- 
SATION, Senate  CoMMrrrEB  on  Oovernment 
Operations,  VS.  Senate.  Pebsuart  10,  1966 
The  basic  subject  of  Inquiry  before  this 
subcommittee  reUtea  to  the  Federal  role  In 
motor  vehicle  «afety.     The  public  safety  is 
one  of  the  first  and  moat  fundamental  func- 
tions of  any  government.    Tet  it  U  qult«  ob- 
vious that  over  the  past  five  decades,  there 
has  been  no  more  serious  avoidance  of  gov- 
ernmental reoponslbUlty  for  the  public  safety 
than  that  which  has  persisted  to  the  present 
day  In  the  area  of  automobile  transportation. 
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Year  after  year,  with  Medea-Uke  intensity 
the  motor  vehicle,  through  Its  traumaUc  and 
polluting  Impacts,  performs  as  the  greatest 
environmental  hazard  In  this  country— a  haz- 
ard whose  Inceptions  and  consequences  do 
not  conform  neatly  to  municipal,  county  and 
State  boundaries.  And  year  after  year,  our 
sclentlflc,  technological,  and  organizational 
knowhow.  and  potential,  to  literally  invent 
the  future  of  motor  vehicle  safety,  expand  ex- 
ponentially and  thereby  expose  the  shock- 
ing, shameful  gap  between  what  can  be  done 
and  what  Is  being  done. 

The  enormity  of  this  neglect  by  Govern- 
ment Is  not  without  some  aggregate  measure 
The  fatality  toll  on  our  street*  and  highways 
since  the  first  death  by  auto  In  1889,  u  al- 
most 1%  million;  millions  more  have  been 
permanently  crippled  and  tens  of  mUllons 
have  been  Injured.  Last  year,  it  is  estimated 
that  Just  under  50.000  people  were  killed 
and.  too  little  noticed,  over  4  million  were  in- 
jured. Deaths  In  1966  amounted  to  approxl- 
mately  1.8  million  man-years  of  life  lost.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  30.  extinction  by 
motor  vehicle  Is  the  American  way  of  death; 
for  the  population  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  fourth 
leading  cause  of  death  and  the  first  man- 
made  cause  of  death.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  Incalculable  harm  to  Individuals 
from  automotive  pollution. 

Such  are  the  statistics  who«e  long  familiar- 
Ity  Is  received  with  a  conditioned  boredom 
by  most  of  the  people  who  hear  them.  But 
they  are  bleeding  statistics,  notwithstanding 
their  inability  to  project  the  rending  torment 
of  the  tragedies  to  which  they  give  numerical 
expression.  The  material  costs,  direct  and 
Indirect,  of  automlble  collisions  and  injuries 
last  year  was  about  $20  billion— a  figure 
about  equal  to  the  retail  sales  of  new  auto- 
mobiles In  1965.  No  other  major  consumer 
Industry  begins  to  approach  this  significant 
equivalence. 

Against  such  a  massive  and  costly  assault 
on  the  safety  of  motor  vehicle  travel,  the 
Federal  Oovernment  has  remained  largely 
Inert.  It  la  Instructive  to  ask  and  strive  to 
reply  to  the  following  questions: 

Why  does  the  Federal  Oovernment  not  have 
the  responsibility  of  setting  safety  standards 
for  all  highway  motor  vehicles  as  it  does  for 
all  other  transport  vehicles — air.  marine,  and 
rail  which  all  together  account  for  2  percent 
of  the  Injuries  and  8  percent  of  the  faUUtlei 
in  transportation? 

Why  has  the  Federal  Oovernment  not 
spent  more  than  $5  million  a  year  on  high- 
way safety  research — driver,  highway,  and 
vehicle — when  It  haa  spent  between  (40  and 
$60  million  a  year  on  civilian  aviation  safety 
research — a  form  of  transport  which  takes 
one-fiftieth  of  the  lives  and  less  than  one 
five-hundredth  of  the  Injuries  that  are  lost 
andJncurred  respectively  on  highways. 

What  kind  of  priorities  and  human  values 
obtain  when  Congreea  can  pass  the  Highway 
Beautlficatlon  Act  last  year  authorizing  a 
sum  of  $320  mlUion  to  be  appropriated  over 
a  2-year  period  for  landscapmg.  scenic  en- 
hancement, control  of  Junkyards  and  outdoor 
advertising  while  the  highway  mayhem  fes- 
ters In  neglect? 

How  can  a  national  trauma  which  diverts 
some  $20  billion  a  year  be  approached,  purely 
from  a  rational  policy  of  conserving  resources 
and  reducing  the  level  of  nonvoUtlonal  ex- 
pendlturea,  with  such  trivial  resources  and 
authority? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  Invite  de- 
tailed reeponses.  In  the  Interest  of  time, 
however,  only  brief  commentary  Is  possible. 

First,  the  gigantic  costs  of  automobile  col- 
lisions have  l>een  Integrated  Into  our  econ- 
omy In  such  a  way  aa  not  to  motivate  cor- 
rective or  preventive  action.  The  costs  fsll 
overwhelmingly,  not  on  the  producers  at 
motor  vehicles  or  the  builders  of  highways. 
but  on  the  users  of  motor  vehicles  who 
presently  are  In  no  position  to  require  safer 
design  and  oonatructlon.    This  slttiatlon  Is 
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quite  unlike  air,  marine,  and  raU  transporta- 
tion. Mishaps  and  casualties  in  these  forms 
of  transportation  fall  not  only  on  the  pas- 
sengers but  also  on  the  operqtiors  and  manu- 
facturers as  well.  Consequettly.  there  la  an 
economic  incentive — the  continuing  attrac- 
tiveness of  such  modes  of  transport  to  travel- 
ers—for operators  and  manufacturers  to  take 
corrective  action.  The  Federal  Oovernment 
also  requires  standards  of  safety  to  be  met. 
It  U  Important  to  note  that  the  Oovernment 
has  been  more  alert  In  regulating  the  safety 
of  a  mode  of  transport  If  the  hazards  threat- 
en the  economic  well-ijelng  of  that  system 
u  they  would  for  air,  marine,  end  rail  travel. 

Death  and  injury  by  automobile  neither 
tlireaten  the  auto  Indiutry  oor  the  highway 
transport  system  generally.  As  far  as  moti- 
vating safer  designs  are  caacemed.  auto- 
mobile transport  Is  by  far  the  most  Imper- 
vious to  casualties  than  any  other  type  of 
transportation.  It  can  al)s(>rb  tremfcndous 
carnage  on  Ita  roads  without  affecting  the 
vUblllty  of  automobile  transportation.  Un- 
der present  condltiona,  there  la  little  eco- 
nomic Incentive  for  the  auto  maker  to  con- 
cern himself  seriously  with  auto  casualties 
and  collisions — for  the  costs  ahd  penalties  are 
not  upon  him.  Actually,  th0  more  cars  de- 
preciate through  collisions,  the  greater  the 
demand  for  new  and  used  cans.  Only  when 
there  Is  a  real  threat  of  cost  <>t  other  adverse 
feedback,  as  In  the  mass  litigation  over  the 
1980-63  Chevrolet  Corvairs.  does  a  manufac- 
turer take  notice  and  correct  as  Oeneral  Mo- 
tors did  for  the  Corvair  rear  suspension  sys- 
tem after  those  4  tragic  model  years.  But 
such  feedbacks  are  very  Infrequent  and.  un- 
til the  Corvair  cases,  never  ott  a  mass  basis. 

Neither  do  automobile  collisions  and  In- 
juries threaten  the  economy  generaUy — at 
least  there  Is  no  felt  threat  no  the  economy 
u  there  would  be  If.  for  example,  a  pest  at- 
tack destroyed  most  of  the  cotton  crop.  For 
the  costs  of  the  highway  epidemic  are  es- 
•enUally  economic  demands  feeding  a  vast 
highway  accident  service  indnstry  composed 
at  medical,  hospital,  police,  legal.  Insurance 
repair  and  administrative  services.  To  put 
It  squarely,  death  on  the  highway  produces 
Incomes  and  profits  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
•MKls  of  people  and  companies.  It  is  a 
mulUbllllon-doUar  industry  whose  dynamics 
tre  hardly  about  to  be  In  the  direction  of 
•elf-Uquldatlon.  The  energlM  of  lawyers 
Md  physicians  (to  chooee  the  skills  ideally 
most  subject  to  professional  standards  of 
conduct)  are  so  taken  up  in  the  care  and 
handling  of  poetaccldent  problems  that  they 
have  had  little  time,  even  If  they  had  the 
incUnatlon,  to  exert  effective  and  sustained 
efforts  toward  prevention  of  coUisiona  and 
Injuries.  Law  and  medical  stiudenU  are  of- 
feTBd  a  curriculum  which  does  not  even  pro- 
vide for  the  study  of  prevention  In  the  con- 
•««  of  their  respective  proDeeslonal  disci- 
plines. 

Thus,  the  economics  of  the  highway  ac- 
flWent  Industry  and  the  operational  health 
«the  highway  transport  ayBtem  do  not 
w««l  self-correcttng  forces  and  the  atten- 
tion of  government  that  obtains  to  a  sub- 
«»ntlal  degree  In  other  forms  of  transporta- 
oon.  This  condition  has  made  the  almual 
»U  of  60,000  dead  and  mlUlope  Injured  the 
"oow  expendable  horror  of  our  technological 
joc'ety  In  America,  life  Is  cheapest  on  the 
jmhway.  In  macabre  fact,  as  people  lay  dy- 
"«  and  bleeding,  they  are  contributing  to 
»e  gross  national  product  wlMch  takes  but 
aoes  not   give   to   prevent   farther   human 


Second,  the  Federal  role  ha«  been  held  to 
w«  barest  minimum'  through  the  efforts  of 
«•  automoble  Industry  whoee  over-rldlng 
^)«ctlve  Is  to  preserve  complete  control  over 
In  K  '^  "'  automobiles  and  the  manner 
w  Which  they  are  merchandlaod.  The  con- 
anuance  of  private  control  ovw  auto  design 
»  cmuldered  important  by  thMe  companies 
■•  wey  conunually  aarrow  tjhe  quality  of 


their  competition  Ijetween  themselves — a 
phenomenon  well  known  to  economists  who 
study  the  behavior  of  highly  concentrated  or 
oligopolistic  Industries.  However  innovative 
the  auto  companies  have  been  in  cutting  the 
costs  of  production  their  end  product — the 
automobile — has  t>een  obsolete,  particularly 
in  terms  of  safety,  for  over  30  years.  Uncon- 
venuonal  insight  Into  the  "why"  of  this  de- 
plorable condition  waa  offered  by  Oeorge 
Romney  In  1968  when,  aa  president  of  Amer- 
ican Motors,  he  rendered  his  classic  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  Mr.  Romney  stated 
that  the  auto  manufacturers  by  adopting  a 
"common  product  philosophy"  have  ended 
"their  basic  product  competition."  "Why 
should  they  promote  cvistomer  interest."  Mr. 
Romney  noted,  "in  new  product  engineering 
possibilities  that  might  eventually  obsolete 
their  existing  production  faclUtles?" 

Instead,  the  competition  between  the  auto 
companies  centers  around  exaggerated  tout- 
ing of  trivial  differences  garnished  by  throb- 
bing adjectives  and  beckoning  young  women, 
large  promotional  expenditures,  the  size  and 
strength  of  dealer  systems  and  price  adjust- 
ments at  the  dealer  level.  When  It  comes  to 
the  product  Itself— the  automakers  are  com- 
peting more  and  more  about  less  and  less. 
"Protective  Imitation"  by  Ford.  Chrysler,  and 
American  Motors  becomes  ever  more  Insistent 

as  the  dominant  product  and  price  leader 

Oeneral  Motors  with  over  half  the  market- 
reflects  the  lUnlts  of  permissible  variation 
Notice,  for  example,  the  uniformity  of  the" 
useless,  recessed  bumper  design  which  ex- 
poses fenders,  lights,  etc.,  to  damage  and 
costly  repair  in  slight  contacts  with  other  ve- 
hicles or  structiu-es.  The  Irreverent  question 
was  never  truer— "Did  you  see  the  latest 
Ford,  made  by  Chrysler,  down  at  the  Chevro- 
let dealer?" 

,  By  concentraUng  so  heavUy  on  auto  style, 
the  companies  achieve  the  flexibility  of  stim- 
ulating and  then  exploiting  a  wide  array  of 
emotional  Involvements  by  the  buying  public 
In  their  new  autcwnoblles.    Producers  of  con- 
sumer products  generally  seek  to  form  many 
identities  between  their  products  and  poten- 
tial consumers.     With  Increasing  precUlon 
manufacturers  of  such  goods  have  learned 
that  by  selling  an  aura,  a  package  or  a  style 
of  a  product,  the  buyer's  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  product  Is  diminished.     For 
automobiles,    this   choice   of   sales   strategy 
leads  to  definable  advantages  for  a  highly 
concentrated  industry  with  enormous  bar- 
riers to  entry  by  new  domestic  firms.     For 
one  thing,  it  leads  to  the  progressive  reduc- 
tion of  consumer  sovereignty  because  its  in- 
herent thrust  is  to  expand  and  exploit  con- 
sumer   ignorance    of    the    basic    functional 
qtialltles  of  the  vehicles  and  focrxs  attention 
on    images    and    trivial    distinctions.      For 
another.  It  Is  a  highly  convenient  deflator  of 
any  pressures  for   technological  Innovation 
if  the  market  system  was  operating  under 
the  strains  of  a  competition  that  offered  the 
consimier    genuine    choices.      In    terms    of 
product  competition,  the  automobile  indus- 
try is  closer  to  closed  enterprise  than  it  is 
to    free   enterprise.      Because    their    market 
structure,    conduct    and    performance    have 
subverted  the  basic  requisites  of  a  free  mar- 
ket system,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  gigan- 
tic industry  wallowing  in  a  profitable  tech- 
nological stagnation  and  relying  on  super- 
ficial coemetlc  changea  and  the  Inexorable 
coming   of   a   new   year   every    12    calendar 
montha  to  peddle  the  "all  new.  unsurpassed" 
car  model.     How  tragic  are  the  results  and 
how    cosUy    the    Impact    on    purchasers    of 
America's   largest   consiuner   durable      The 
car   buyer  pays   over  $700    (according  to  a 
study   by   MIT,   Harvard   and    University   of 
Chicago  economists)  when  he  buys  a  new  car 
for   the   cort  of  the   annual   model   change 
which  U  mostly  stylUtlc  in  content.     Con- 
sider  how   much   safer   today's   automobile 
would  be  if  over  the  past  two  decades  the 
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car  buyer  received  annually  a  substantial 
safety  advance — both  in  the  operational  and 
crashworthy  aspects  of  his  automobile — for 
that  $700  payment. 

Instead,  cars  are  being  buUt  which,  stand- 
ing stiU.  can  kUl  adult  and  child  pedeatrlana 
who  fall  or  >re  inadvertently  pushed  into 
their  sharp  points  and  edges.  And  passen- 
gers can  die  In  collisions  at  speeds  aa  low  aa 
6  m.ph.  Is  It  any  wonder  that,  at  present 
rates,  at  least  1  out  of  every  2  living  Ameri- 
cans vnil  either  be  killed  or  injured  (disabled 
beyond  the  day  of  Injury)  In  an  automobile 
oolllsion?  For  those  with  a  full  life  span  of 
70  yeajs  ahead  of  them,  the  probabilities  are 
considerably  higher.  Yet  the  orgy  of  ex- 
penditure for  style  which  la  charged  to  the 
consumer  every  year  aa  entirely  standard 
equipment  continues  unabated.  A  style 
change  for  the  rear  end  of  a  Mustang,  for  ex- 
ample, will  cost  the  manufacturer  close  to 
$50  mlUlon. 

There  are  those  rare  instances  when  the 
impressive  containment  of  public  self-crltl- 
clsm  by  auto  executives  exhausts  iteelf  tem- 
porarily. Such  an  Instance  occurred  in  Jan- 
uary 1964  when  Donald  Frey.  a  perceptive 
vice  president  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  told  a  gath- 
ering of  automotive  engineers:  "I  beUeve 
that  the  amount  of  product  Innovation  suc- 
cessfully Introduced  Into  the  automobUe  U 
smaller  today  than  in  previous  times  and 
U  sUU  falling.  The  automatic  tranamiaaion 
was  the  last  major  Innovation  of  the  Indus- 
try." (The  automatic  transmission,  you  may 
recall,  was  first  adopted  on  a  maae-prodtic- 
tlon  basis  In  1938-39 ) .  Henry  Ford  II  seemed 
troubled  by  this  same  lack  of  Innovation 
when  he  told  the  same  audience:  "When  you 
think  of  the  enormous  progress  of  science 
over  the  last  two  generations.  Ifs  astonishing 
to  realize  that  there  is  very  little  about  the 
basic  principles  of  today's  automobiles  that 
would  seem  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  the 
pioneers  of  our  Industry  •  •  • .  What  we  need 
even  more  than  the  refinement  of  old  ideas 
U  the  abuity  to  develop  new  Ideaa  and  put 
them  to  work."  The  smog-ridden  people  of 
Los  Angeles  for  many  years  have  been 
troubled  by  the  same  thought  as  they 
struggled  against  an  intransigent,  unlfi«l 
Industry  that  produced  mlUlona  of  Uttle 
pollution  factories  on  wheels  and  refused  to 
apply  the  necessary  remedial  engineering  to 
clean  them  up.  Apparently,  diagnosis  is  far 
from  treatment.  The  1966  Ford  advertlae- 
ments  boast  of  "engineering  magic."  The 
expectant  reader,  rushing  to  read  on,  learns 
that  this  "magic"  is  composed  of  an  optional 
stereo-sonic  tape  system  and  a  station  wagon 
tailgate  that  swings  open  for  people  and  pulls 
down  for  cargo.  With  such  "magic"  oiu- 
space  endeavors  would  have  gotten  us  no 
further  to  the  moon  than  Mount  Everest. 

The  annual  model  change  ritual  is  not 
meaningful  InnovaUon  for  the  public  safety 
and  weUare:  ite  purpose  ia  to  "atlr  the 
animal"  in  the  car  buyer.  It  is  aimed  not 
at  the  reason  of  men  but  at  their  Ids  and 
hypogastrla.  Can  there  be  anything  lees 
than  a  fundamental  contempt  for  the  con- 
sumer In  the  following  advertlsemenU: 

A  cloeeup  picture  of  the  front  of  the  Buick 
Skylark  over  the  UUe  "Son  of  gun."  The 
copy  aaka  the  reader:  "Ever  prodded  a 
throttle  with  445  pound-feet  of  torque  coiled 
tlghUy  at  the  end  of  it?  Do  that  with  one 
of  these  and  you  can  atart  billing  yourself 
aa  the  human  cannonball." 

Teenagers  can  turn  on  the  radio  and  h«ar 
an  ad  that  beglna  with  a  deep  growl  l«  it 
a  cue  for  Tarzan  of  the  apes?  An  announce- 
ment of  a  circus  coming  to  town?  By  no 
means.  It  is  the  Pontlac  wldetrack  ttger  and 
the  announcer  urges  the  listener  to  come  on 
down  and  ride  the  tiger  at  Uger  country 
(formerly  known  as  yotu-  PonUac  dealer) 
.A  1966  Bulck  Riviera  ad  tries  this  sensual 
effect:  "If  there  are  two  things  the  romantic 
Italians  love,  one  of  them  is  automobUes 
Dashing,  dramatic  automobiles.     Now   some 
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people  think  Italy  baa  a  monopoly  on  tbe 
red-blooded  cars  tbat  make  baarts  beat 
faster  and  tbe  adrenalin  flow.  But  tboae 
people  bave  anotber  tblnk  coming.  Tbe 
tuned  car  la  bare.    Con  Brio." 

Otber  ad*  urge  tbe  potential  driver  to 
"drtva  It  like  you  bate  it."  or,  after  spelling 
out  tbe  400-pIua  horsepower,  advising  that 
"It's  cheaper  than  psychiatry." 

While  the  recent  spate  ot  Ford  safety  ads. 
In  reaponse  to  a  growing  public  outrage  over 
unsafe  design,  urge  the  reader  to  "cultivate 
a  safety  state  of  mind  •  •  •  thinking 
safety"  (and  OM  is  doing  tbe  same).  Ford 
continues  to  name  Its  cars  with  such  aggres- 
sive and  ferocious  tltlea  as  Comet,  Meteor, 
Thunderblrd.  Cobra,  Mustang  (Miutang 
means  "a  wild,  unbreakable  horse")  and 
ICarauder  (which  means  literally  "one  who 
pillages  and  lays  waste  the  counti^de"). 
There  are  also  the  Plymouth  F^iry  and  Bar- 
racuda, the  Oldsmobtle  Cutlass  and  the  Bulck 
Wildcat — to  name  a  few.  And  coming  soon 
to  Join  the  menagerie  on  the  highways  are 
the  Mercury  Cougar  and  the  Chevrolet 
Panther. 

As  Prof.  Jeffrey  O'Connell  of  tbe  University 
of  Illinois  Law  School  asked  recently  In  a 
letter  to  tbe  New  York  Times,  detailing  some 
of  theae  calculated  appeals  to  power,  speed, 
and  other  aggressive  Instincts:  "Shall  the 
wolves  be  shepherds?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  b«  "No." 
It  must  be  "No"  for  two  Independently  suffi- 
cient reasons. 

Flrat,  a  genuine  democracy  has  to  provide 
for  the  participation  of  the  public  In  deci- 
sions relating  to  technology  whose  xise  Is  so 
fraught  with  tragedy  to  millions  of  people. 
There  is  an  old  Roman  adage  which  says: 
"Whatever  touches  all  should  be  decided  by 
all?"  Tbe  automobile  touches  ua  all  in  tbe 
moat  ultimate  ways.  The  safety  the  motorist 
gets  when  be  buys  bis  car  should  not  be  de- 
termined solely  by  manufacturers — especially 
a  tightly  knit  few — whoae  interests  are  neces- 
sarily one  of  proflt-parocblallam.  A  demo- 
cratic polity  should  not  permit  an  Industry 
to  \mllaterally  decide  how  many  years  It 
wishes  to  bold  back  the  installation  of  su- 
perior braking  systems,  safer  tires  and  fuel 
tanks  that  do  not  rupture  and  incinerate 
paaaengera  In  otherwise  survlvable  accidents, 
suppress  safer  Instrument  panels  and  steer- 
ing assemblies  and  seat  structures  and  frame 
strengths,  or  to  engage  in  a  stylistic  orgy  of 
vehicle-induced  glare,  chrome  eyebrow 
bumpers  and  pedestrian  Impalers — to  take 
only  a  few  examples  of  many.  Instead  the 
amount  of  safety  should  be  determined  by  a 
fuller  dialog  and  clash  of  valuee  of  the  entire 
democratic  community.  This  is  hardly  a  new 
idea.  Our  country  has  applied  such  a  phi- 
losophy long  ago  to  other  areas  of  safety — 
safety  oodee  for  buildings  and  factories,  food 
and  drug  regulations,  safety  standards  for 
aircraft,  ablpa,  and  trains,  safety  examina- 
tions for  profeaalonal  skills.  However  inade- 
quate such  rules  and  their  administration 
are,  they  do  repreaent  progress  when  con- 
trasted with  tbe  alternatives.  They  also  rep- 
resent society's  decision  tbat  democratic  par- 
ticipation Is  to  extend  to  hasardous  eoonocnlc 
activities  or  products. 

In  the  area  of  automobile  design,  this  pub- 
lic participation  to  raise  continuously  the 
operational  and  crashworthy  safety  of  motor 
vablclaa  does  not  exist.  The  automobile  has 
been  the  sacred  cow.  Because  of  the  atten- 
uated competition  of  a  concentrated  indus- 
try, product  choices  are  being  made.  In  effect, 
for  the  consumer  by  tbe  manufacturers  to 
tbe  extent  that  they  have  muted  the  market 
signals  which  consumers  would  ideally  have 
In  exerdslng  their  choice  or  expressing  their 
wishes.  More  significant,  the  public  has  not 
been  able  to  make  Its  collective  Judgments 
felt  through  the  governmental  process.  This 
Is  the  case  because  both  tbe  automobile  and 
Its  maksr  are  In  the  luUquely  Immtme  posi- 
tion at  being  outskla  of  the  law,  In  four  ways. 


1.  Tbe  automobile  does  not  bave  to  adhere 
to  any  meaningful  public  safety  standards  for 
crasbworthlneas  and  operational  safety. 
Kxlstlng  State  standards  are  limited  to  bead- 
lamps  and  a  small  niunber  of  otber  equlp- 
QMnt;  they  are  groesly  Inadequate  even  In 
tbe  areas  they  purport  to  cover  and  enforce- 
ment Is  virtually  nonexistent.  All  States,  It 
Is  believed,  now  require  windshields  along 
with  windshield  wipers. 

a.  There  Is  no  public  Inspection  to  Insure 
that  automobiles  are  built  even  to  conform 
with  the  manufacturers'  own  quality  control 
standards.  Indeed,  there  Is  no  requirement 
that  there  be  a  public  filing  of  the  numerous 
confidential  bulletins  and  service  letters  or 
other  communications  between  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  concerning  defects  and 
deficiencies  discovered  In  new  car  runs  after 
thousands  of  these  cars  have  already  been 
sold.  Tbe  unknowing  driver  who  survives  a 
collision  because  of  such  defects  is  required 
to  assume  any  legal  responsibility — not  the 
manufacturer. 

3.  Tbe  role  of  automobiles  In  causing  acci- 
dents and  Injuries  goes  virtually  uninvesti- 
gated while  tbe  police  are  duty  bound  to  en- 
force laws  written  almost  exclusively  in  terms 
of  driver  fault.  Clearly,  there  are  differences 
between  accident  causes  and  injury  causes — 
the  latter  causes  are  overwhelmingly  related 
to  the  auto's  design.  Yet  note  the  accident 
report  form  in  State  after  State  and  see  how 
there  are  no  categories  for  the  cause  of  Injury 
and  only  categories  for  driver  fault  as  tbe 
cause  of  accident — vehicle  failure  ts  rou- 
tinely considered  owner  or  driver  neglect. 

4.  There  are  not  statutory  criminal  penal- 
ties  for  manufacturing  a  defective  auto- 
mobile dangerous  to  life.  An  automaker  is 
not  within  tbe  scope  of  such  laws.  But 
drivers  are  exposed  to  criminal  fines  and 
Imprisonment — manslaughter  charges — for 
gross  negligence  leading  to  one  or  more 
deaths.  Driver  behavior  ts  within  the  rule  of 
law;  vehicle  design  and  manufacturing  be- 
havior Is  outside  tbe  rule  of  law.  Could 
corporate  and  managerial  tnununlty  from 
public  accountability  be  more  complete? 

Being  outside  the  law  has  all  the  predicta- 
ble consequences  of  public  anarchy.  I  shall 
not  dwell  here  on  a  detailed  enumeration  of 
the  hazardous  featurea  and  safety  obsoles- 
cense of  contemporary  automobiles.  They 
have  been  well  enumerated,  together  with  a 
realistic  vision  of  safety  Innovations  that 
can  come  with  an  automobile  If  there  was 
the  care.  In  tbe  first  feasibility  study  of  the 
New  York  State  safety  car  program.  Otber 
research  reports  and  data  analyses  financed 
through  Federal  grants  and  contracts  simi- 
larly inform.  But  I  do  want  to  allude  to  tbe 
industry  practices  tbat  are  adverse  to  the 
public's  safety  interest  and  that  comprise 
tbe  second  reason  for  governmental  action — 

1.  Tbe  Industry  has  actively  cultivated  a 
consiuner  ignorance  about  safety  by  pro- 
moting a  concept  of  an  automobile  tbat 
stresses  style,  ride,  and  performance.  While 
eager  to  tell  the  potential  customer  about 
tbe  rated  horsepower,  acceleration  capability, 
and  kinds  of  Interior  decor,  the  automaker 
win  not  tell  blm,  even  if  be  demands  It,  such 
Imfwrtant  facts  about  the  safety  of  tbe  cars 
as:  brake  stopping  ability,  tire  skid  and  blow- 
out resistance,  roof  collapse  strength,  door 
latch  and  door  hinge  strength,  tbe  dash 
puiel's  and  windshield's  cushioning  ability, 
the  amount  of  rearward  displacement  of  tbe 
steering  wheel  and  shaft  under  a  forward 
crash  Into  a  fixed  barrier,  tbe  side  and  roof 
crash  resistance  of  tbe  vehicle  and  tbe  seat 
anchorage  strength.  These  technical  values 
can  all  be  given  In  quite  precise  terms  against 
clearly  expressed  criteria.  Since  tbe  auto- 
makers boast  about  their  Instrumented 
crash  testing,  they  must  bave  the  answers. 
But  they  will  fight  to  tbe  end  to  deny  their 
publication  for  tbe  motoring  public — not- 
withstanding tbe  fact  that  nearly  half  of  all 


cars  win  be  Involved,  sometime  In  their  use. 
In  an  Injury-producing  collision. 

Lamentably,  this  Industry's  secrecy  places 
severe  restraints  on  company  researchers  and 
nipturea  tbe  canons  of  scientific  communica- 
tion wlttk  profeealonal  colleagues  outside  tbe 
Industry.  Again  and  again,  I  bave  listened 
to  Independent  sclenUsta  and  engineers  at 
universities  and  elsewhere  outside  the  indus- 
try complain  at  tbe  near  Impossibility  of 
communicating  with  Industry  employees  on 
what  is  presumably  a  common  dedication  to 
save  Uvea.  The  corporate  plea  of  proprie- 
tary data  is  an  excuse,  not  a  reason.  The 
reason  is  tbat  the  carmakers  want  no  public 
knowledge  of  their  safety  work  or  neglect 
thereof.  Such  knowledge  might  raise  ex- 
pectations or  IgnltS  Indignations  for  greater 
safety. 

2.  The  automakers  are  s|>endlng  a  pittance 
on  safety  research  and  development  for  basic 
Innovation.  In  the  area  of  vehicle  aerody- 
namics and  handling  analysis — a  subject  of 
growing  urgency  as  vehicle  speeds  Increase — 
there  Is  deep  neglect  and  shocking  theoreti- 
cal Ignorance.  Of  more  Immediate  interest 
Is  the  flimsy  allocation  of  human  and  finan- 
cial resources  to  craahworthinees  or  second 
oolllslon  research.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
General  Motors,  a  company  which  grossed 
•20.7  bUlion  In  I96fi  (greater  than  the  entire 
groea  national  product  of  Brazil  and  greater 
than  the  Government  of  France's  revenue 
tbat  year)  devoted  tl  million  for  second  ool- 
llslon research  In  1966 —  or  two-bundredttas 
of  1  percent  of  Its  gross  receipts. 

3.  Tbe  auto  Industry  is  utterly  devoid  of 
any  measure  of  corporate  humility  so  neces- 
sary for  internal  regeneration.  Never  once 
In  response  to  public  questioning  has  any 
company  representative  admitted  tbe  dan- 
gerous connection  between  auto  exhaust  and 
driver  safety.  Yet  experts  such  as  Harvard's 
Roes  McFarland  and  Cal  Tech's  Arlle  Haagen- 
Smlt  bave  warned  about  the  fatigue  and 
nausea-liHluclng  Impact  of  carbon  monox- 
ide levels  not  Infrequent  In  heavy  urban  or 
suburban  freeway  traffic.  In  addition,  re- 
duced visibility  from  automotive  pollution 
has  led  to  temporary  closing  down  of  turn- 
pikes. Those  who  still  prefer  the  voluntary 
approcush  should  remember  the  action  by 
Ford  Motor  Co.  which  took  off  on  many  of 
Its  models  the  blowby  devices  that  curtailed 
crankcase  emissions  in  1964  after  it  had 
agreed  to  put  them  on  earlier  in  order  to 
avoid  legislation.  It  took  these  devices  off 
without  notifying  car  buyers  or  the  Govern- 
ment, and  did  not  reinstall  them  until  noti- 
fied by  tbe  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Tbe  hardening  of  the 
corporate  arteries  even  extends  to  an 
adamant  refusal  to  recognize  tbe  dangers  of 
pointed  ornaments,  dagger  fins,  and  sharp 
edges  prevalent  on  the  front  and  backs  of 
automobiles  to  many  of  tbe  nearly  500,000 
pedestrians  struck  each  year  by  motor  vebl- 
clee.  Still  the  Juggernaut  plunges  ahead. 
Consider  tbe  description  of  the  1966  Toro- 
nado — a  brandnew  muaclecar — by  Hubert 
Luckett,  executive  editor  of  Popular  Science: 
"Functionally,  the  front  bumper  design  ii 
Insane.  It  shares  this  monstrous  affront  to 
commonsense  with  several  Detroit  cars  this 
year.  A  massive  wedgelike  projection  on 
the  sides  would  be  murderous  to  a  hapl*« 
pedestrian  unfortunate  enough  to  step  In 
its  path.  And  it  could  easily  hang  up  on  a 
guardrail  post,  turning  an  otherwise  minor 
mishap  Into  a  disaster."  A  brandnew  car 
with  old  line  negligence. 

4.  By  tU  repeated  behavior,  the  auto  in- 
dustry has  shown  that  pubUc  pressure  U  the 
only  stimulus  to  which  it  grudgingly  snd 
slowly  responds.  Auto  companies  opposed 
seat  beiu  for  years,  ridiculing  their  pro- 
ponents, then  finally  offered  them  as  op- 
tional extra  cost  equipment  and  In  January 
1»«4,  under  pressure  of  enacted  legislation, 
decided  to  make  them  standard  equipment 
The  Industry  rigged  odometers — an  Inbw* 
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estly  deceptive  practice  whlcfti  fleeced  and 
misinformed    motorists    about    rental    fees. 
wsrrantles,  trade-in  wear  and  gas  mileage — 
until    tbe    National    Bureau    of    Standarda 
proved  an  average  overreglstratlon  In  mile- 
age by  some  3.C  percent.    Caught  In  tbe  act, 
tlM  Industry  relented  to  new  standards  but 
only  after  making  sure  they  wsre  still  Inade- 
quate.   The  point  Is  that  there  Is  never  any 
punishment  or  deterrent  to  such  behavior, 
H  there  would  be  for  Individuals.    The  only 
question  for  tbe  Industry  is  when  will  It  be 
exposed  and  chtded,  not  how  it  will  bave  to 
fscc  up  to  tbe  law — which  does  not  exist. 
And  Just  yesterday  tbe  auto  companies  an- 
nounced that  a  collapsible  steering  column 
snd  a  dual  braking  system  wlU  be  available 
for  the  1967  models — thanks  to  the  pressure 
by  public  officials  which  took  off  the  shelf 
designs  that  were  thare  for  yevs.    Such  con- 
csMlons  have  been  wrung  from  the  Industry 
only  after  thousands  of  deattw  and  millions 
of  injuries  have  occurred.     The  companies 
bave  not  changed   their  pbcbiy  arguments 
about  a  3-year   leadtlme,   abdvt   exorbitant 
cost,  about  the  product  "lookUtg  like  a  tank" 
»nd  other  obstacle  courses  wQilch  now  can 
only,  at  best,  be  overcome  In  piecemeal  and 
slow  fashion.    Tbe  manufacturers  are  always 
telling  us  what  they  cannot  do  in  vague  un- 
supported terms,  never  what  they  can  do. 
Even  when  they  announce  tbs  Installation 
of  collapsible    steering    columns    for    next 
years  models,  they  do  not  give  us  the  per- 
formance values  of  the  design.     These  are 
the  same   companies    who    otBered    padded 
dashboards  for  extra  cost  untq  1965  on  most 
modeU  even  though  they  offered  little  safety 
idvantage  and  on  some  models  were  a  greater 
buard  than  unpadded  daabboerds. 

5.  In  recent  months,  the  auto  companies, 
moving  as  a  coalition  through  their  trade 
body,  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assocla- 
aon  and  their  technical  servant,  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers,  are  forging  new  in- 
stitutions and   new   Industrywide   unanim- 
ities to  stall   or   fight   off   the  Increasingly 
focused  expressed  of  tbe  motorist's  need  for 
greater  vehicle  safety.    One  sueh  institution 
nesvily  promoted  and  Influenced  by  tbe  In- 
dustry and  ite  tax-exempt  agent,  the  Auto- 
mouve  Safety   Foundation.    Is    the   Vehicle 
Equipment    Safety    Commission— presently 
adhered  to  by  a  majority  of  States  on  the 
urging  of  State  motor   vehicle  administra- 
tors.   The  VESC  is  a  wholly  unnecessary  In- 
terlsyer  between  the  States  an«  the  Federal 
Government  that  torpedoes  the  very  mean- 
"V  Of  federalism  and  distorts  out  of  all  pro- 
Portion  the  utility  of  regional  State  com- 
P«t«.    After  all,  the  very  purpose  of  a  fed- 
»&1  government  U  to  assume  responsibUlty 
ror  those  public  Issues  which  significantly 
^. ^0°"°"*'"  "■■«  Interstate  In  character. 
url  ^F  ^  *  '**'^*=*  *o  "loc*  Federal  ac- 
S^.,*«'^  "rtP   the   States   of   Independent 
^lat Ive  initiatives.     This  iatt«r  objective 
j^„»'H  '^"   ^°^^   ^   t^e   New  York   State 
mL  ^J"^"-   Committee  oti  Motor  Ve- 

ttf^^  !.'*^''"^**=*^""  Association  sent 
Me  committee   chairman,    Senator   Edward 

thaT.^.  »t    ""  '"Per'ously  recommending 
^m.l  ^l  "''^icle  safety  bills  before  the 
<^ttee  be  referred  to  the  VESC 
Stste  supfwrt  for  the  VESC  has  come  pri- 

Z^L  """f  ^1*  '"°^'"  ^•'^*'=^«  departments 
wTth  it      '""^  '**°  accustomed  to  working 

w  adminutratlve  level  of  decisionmaking. 
*  *f"'idantly  generous  bostiaj  of  parties 

^Ungs  Of  the  American  Association  of  Mo- 
WblL  'r«  .**'"^'^l«t'»ton^a  private,  not 
•tarTniH  ^'^"°'*  locldentauy^helps  re- 
S2^  ««f«Wp..  It  u  no  coincidence 
vSjTh  .^^^  ^  prssently  housing  tbe 
^l^i^^?'^  *°  Washington  and  tbat 
*ntomoUve    Safety    Foun*itlon    baa 
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granted  f imds  to  the  AAMA  for  ,VBSC  promo- 
tion. 

The  united  Industry  front  can  also  be  seen 
in  the  manner  in  which  tbe  General  Services 
Administration  Is  being  handled — a  develop- 
ment which  might  be  of  considerable  Interest 
to  this  subcommittee.  GSA  trundles  along 
conceding  prearranged  Industry  poslUons. 
Ignoring  ouuide  advice'  by  acknowledged 
speclaUsts  such  as  tbe  FAA's  John  Swear- 
ingen  and  Dr.  MerriU  Allen  of  Indiana  UiU- 
verslty.  In  a  headlong  thrust  toward  making 
a  mockery  out  of  tbe  legUlaUve  Intent  of  the 
Roberts  bUl,  Public  Law  88-615.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  law  was  to  have  an  active  safety- 
oriented  Federal  procurement  of  passenger 
vehicles  serve  as  a  meaningful  pacesetter 
Instead  of  a  contorted  Instrtmient  to  promote 
industry  options,  to  facilitate  Industry  price 
Increases  and  to  raUfy  existing  Industry 
safety  levels. 

Against  such  a  background  and  foreground 
of  Industry  practice  and  policy,  the  Federal 
Government  must   take   a  decisive   role   In 
highway  safety.    This  does  not  mean  that 
the    Federal    Government    should    preempt 
tbe  field  entirely  from  the  States.     It  does 
mean  that  tbe  various  endeavors  undertaken 
by  public  authortUes  be  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine  which   level   of    Government    Is    best 
equipped  to  bave  the  particular  responsibil- 
ity.   No  longer  can  we  afford  to  repeat  tbe 
general  Invocation— so  beloved  by  tbe  traffic 
safety  establishment— that  "the  primary  re- 
sponsibUlty for  traffic  safety  U  vested  In  the 
States."    In  questioning  the  fervent  advo- 
cates of  this  article  of  faith,  I  bave  never 
been  able  to  derive  any  revealed  Justification 
other  than  It  was  so  In  the  days  of  WUllam 
Howard  Taft.     But  these  advocates  have  their 
undisclosed  reasons  tbat  aU  lead  to  protect- 
ing tbe  status  quo  dedicated  to  tbe  proposi- 
tion that  traffic  safety  Is  chiefly  driver  be- 
havior and  may  the  special  Interests  be  pro- 
tected forever  after.    For  when  the  status 
quo  Is  perturbed  by  State  actions,  as  U  oc- 
curring in  New  York,  where  the  automobile  Is 
coming  in  for  some  attention,  these  advocates 
press  hard  for  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission  and  traditional  AMA  wisdom  as 
the  foimte  for  aU  States  to  look  to  for  In- 
spiration and  guidance.    In  refusing  the  re- 
peated requests  to  appear  at  an  executive 
hearing  in  Iowa  sent  them  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  F.  Scalise,  tbe  four  auto  com- 
panies complained  of  the  burden  it  would  be 
to  appear  at  such  State  hearings  and  In- 
formed  him    that   the   AMA   representative 
would  be  there  only.     The  AMA  representa- 
tive, Karl  Richards,  then  stood  up  and  de- 
clined to  answer  any  ^cbnical  questions  or 
any  questions  dealing  ;Wlth  corporate  policy 
or  specific  cars.    lowa'h  right  to  know  about 
the  safety  of  the  products  that  Its  people 
purchase  and  drive  by  tbe  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands every  year  was ;  squelched  by  an   In- 
dustry tbat  Just  was  bigger  than  that  State. 
I  view  the  task  of  thi  Federal  Government 
as  one  of  lmplemenUn(g  a  public  poUcy  few 
automobUe  safety  that  brings  Into  operation 
the  scientific  and  engineering  talents  and 
resources  of  the  Nation.    It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that,  at  long  last,  the  thinking  and  re- 
search done  by  a  tiny  group  of  bright,  dedl- 
cated  civil  servants  in  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads'  Office  of  Research  and  Development 
is    beginning    to    find    verbal    receptlveness 
among  the  Department  of  Commerce's  top 
policymakers. 

Speaking  before  tbe  Highway  Research 
Board  on  January  18,  1966.  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Transportation,  Allan  8 
Boyd,  said:  "Probably  the  most  promising 
approach  to  significant,  tangible  Improve- 
mento  In  highway  safety  In  the  immediate 
future  Ues  In  the  appUcatlon  of  modem  tech- 
nology •  •  •.  Its  application,  m  essence, 
means  that  we  must  understand  tbe  capa- 
bilities and  llfWtatlons  of  the  driver  and  then 
design  Improvements  In  the  vehicle-highway 
system  to  make  bis  driving  more  relUble  and 
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more  effectlTe.  It  means  we  can  prevent  ac- 
cidents or  mitigate  tbelr  consequences  by 
additions  or  modifications  to  the  vehicle  and 
the  roadway." 

Last  November.  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
John  T.  Connor,  was  quite  emphaUc  In  draw- 
ing upon  the  findings  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads: 

"So  the  Interstate  System  is  getUng  re- 
sults. And  It  Is  getUng  them  because  high- 
way engineers  relied  cm  facu  and  rejected  the 
emotional  and  widely  held,  but  fallacious,  be- 
lief that  almost  all  accidents  are  somehow 
caused  by  driver  error  or  fallvue,  through 
carelessness  or  Irresponsibility. 

"This  belief  stems  naturally  enough  from 
our  system  of  accident  reporting,  which  tends 
to  be  In  terms  of  traffic  violations,  and  from 
our  concept  of  legal  llablUty,  and  it  has  been 
reinforced  by  well-pubUclzed  safe  driving 
campaigns.  It  leads,  of  course,  to  the  as- 
sumption that.  If  almost  all  accidents  are 
caused  by  driver  error,  tbe  way  to  eliminate 
them  Is  to  make  all  drivers  drive  better. 

"And  since  most  motorists  consider  them- 
selves good  drivers,  it  leads  further  to  the 
assumption  tHkt  most  accidents  are  caused 
by  a  small  group  of  dangeroxos,  accident- 
prone  drivers.  Therefore,  If  we  could  get 
them  off  the  road  we  would  not  have  acci- 
dents. 

"Unfortunately,  these  assumptions  are  not 
supported  by  tbe  facts.  An  analysis  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Just  last  summer 
showed  that  almost  an  entirely  different 
group  of  drivers  Is  Involved  In  accidents  each 
year,  and  removing  the  repeaters— those  who 

have  two  or  more  accidents  In  any  one  year 

would  bave  virtually  no  effect  on  the  follow- 
ing year's  accidents.  The  facts  are  that  the 
great  bulk  of  accidents  Involve  average,  nor- 
mally responsible  drivers.  No  one  Is  Im- 
mune. It  Is  the  accumulation  of  rare  acci- 
dents, occurring  to  aU  too  many  generally 
good  drivers,  that  principally  account  for  our 
annual  traffic  toll. 

"The  fact  is  that  most  drivers,  most  of  tbe 
time,  are  driving  near  tbe  limits  of  their 
ability — considering  the  complexity  of  tbe 
traffic  sltuaticM  and  of  the  driving  task.  •  •  • 
In  our  pursuit  of  safety  the  emphasis  on 
remedial  engineering  rather  than  reprimand 
represents  an  Important  breakthrough." 

The  next  step  from  such  an  understanding 
would  seem   to  be  to  construct  a  scale  of 
policy  priorities  aimed  at  reducing  automo- 
bUe  casualties.    Two  operating  principles  of 
a  profoundly  proven  nature  In  many  fields  of 
man -machine  Interaction  are  crucial  here: 
( 1 )   Safety  measures  that  do  trot  rely  on  op 
require  people's  voluntary  and  repeated  co- 
operation are  more  effective  and  more  reli- 
able than  those  that  do.     (2)  The  sequenc* 
of  events  tbat  leads  to  an  accident-Injury 
can  be  broken  by  engineering  measures  even 
before  there  U  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  casiial  chain.     Thus,  for  example.  Im- 
proved braking  systems  tbat  do  not  fade  or 
lock,  safer  tires,  safer  handling  characteris- 
tics, and  the  elimination  of  vehicle-Induced 
glare  and  carbon  monoxide  reduce  the  strains 
on  tbe  driving  task  and  the  risk  of  accidents. 
And  most  important,  a  crash-resisUnt  auto- 
mobUe which  protecte  the  occupants  from 
collision  forces  can  make  accidents  safer   If 
not   altogether  safe.     Indeed,  since  present 
technology  Is  capable  of  producing  cars  eco- 
nomicaUy,  conveniently  and  attractively  to 
protect  occupants  without  significant  Injury 
In  collisions  up  to  and  over  60  m.pJi.  (de- 
pending on  the  natixre  of  the  collision)    and 
since  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  deaths  and 
serious  Injuries  occxir  at  Impact  speeds  under 
60  m.p.h.,  tbe  course  of  action  for  raUonal 
men  to  pursue  is  to  bave  such  automobUes 
built. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  It  Is  faster,  cheaper, 
and  more  enduring  to  buUd  operationally 
safe  and  crashworthy  automobUes  that  wUl 
prevent  death  and  Injury  than  to  buUd  a 
poUcy  around  the  Impossible  goal  of  having 
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drlTcn  beliav*  perfectly  at  aU  tUnea  under 
all  condition*  In  tbe  operation  ol  a  baalcally 
unaafe  vehicle  and  under  often  treachorous 
highway  condltlona.  We  can  try  ad  infinitum 
to  get  all  95  million  drivers  to  learn,  and 
Inatantly  act  on  thla  learning,  that  panic 
brake  applications  In  certain  emergency  sit- 
uations, particularly  on  wet  surfaces,  are 
likely  to  lock  the  brakes  with  consequent 
loss  of  ctKttrol  of  the  vehicle.  Or  we  can 
simply  apply  what  Is  presently  known  and 
build  automobiles  with  antllocklng  braking 
systems. 

The  lessons  are  as  comparable  In  auto- 
mobile design  for  Injury  prevention  as  they 
are  for  accident  prevention.  A  crashwortby 
automobile  la  the  last  clear  chance  to  prevent 
bloodshed;  It  Is  that  flnal  net  that  catches 
all  the  contributing  factors  In  the  collision 
sequence  and  cuts  the  sequence  so  that 
casualties  are  prevented  or  minimized.  In 
this  strategic  placement,  a  craahworthy 
vehicle  la  highly  efllclent  In  that  It  can  take 
all  the  infinite  and  far  more  Intractable 
variables  expressed  through  the  behavior  of 
drivers  Interacting  with  highways  and 
vehicles  and  make  the  output  fall-safe.  By 
way  of  Illustration,  a  safe  dash  panel,  steer- 
ing assembly  and  seat  structure  are  con- 
stant factors  ready  to  avert  diaaster;  they 
do  not  depend  on  how  they  feel,  on  how  they 
are  educated  or  exhorted  or  admonished  or 
fined  to  do  their  work.  They  do  their  work 
because  they  are  there.  In  shape  all  the  time. 
Just  4  years  of  automobile  production  will 
comprise  half  of  ail  mileage  traveled.  A  mass 
production  Industry  can  turn  out  stich 
vehicles  on  the  command  of  a  tiny  handful 
of  men.  Automating  safety  In  automobiles 
consequently  has  great  administrative  as 
well  as  time  advantages. 

Yet  Instead  of  a  rigorous  analysis  of  priori- 
ties so  as  to  get  the  fastest  and  most  efficient 
safety  output  from  given  Inputs,  we  hear 
tbe  incantations  about  "balanced  traffic 
safety  programs"  or  that  It  la  really  all  "the 
nut  behind  the  wheel."  Tbe  best  that  can 
be  said  about  such  thinking  is  that  it  Is 
primitive.  A  civilized  society  should  want 
to  protect  even  the  nut  behind  the  wheel 
fpom  paying  the  ultimate  penalty  for  a 
moment's  carelessness,  not  to  mention  pro- 
tecting the  Innocent  people  who  get  In  bis 
way.  These  and  other  similar  handy  mottoes 
are  part  of  a  self-serving  Ideology— there  Is 
no  better  word  for  it — of  traffic  safety  strongly 
developed  and  perpetuated  by  tiie  auto- 
mobile industry  in  order  to  divert  the  pub- 
lic's gaze  from  the  role  of  vehicle  design. 
Consider  the  potent  force  of  tbe  second 
collision  idea  once  it  was  sprung  loose,  not 
from  industry  sources,  but  from  the  projects 
supported  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  which 
wrapped  data  and  photographs  around  this 
idea  to  nurture  It  on  its  way  to  the  political 
and  legislative  policymaking  process. 

Here  we  arrive  at  the  nub  of  the  problem 
in  traffic  safety.  The  barriers  to  progress  and 
Innovation  are  not  knowledge  gape  but  the 
overabundance  of  special  Interests  which  the 
scientists  euphemistically  call  "nontechnical 
obstacles"  to  change.  These  special  interests 
tragically  have  included  the  very  groups 
which  could  have  been  the  classic  counter- 
vailing and  disciplining  p>ower8  on  the  auto 
industry — namely,  the  casualty  insurance 
industry  and  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation. But  the  accommodations  of  other 
Interests  with  the  auto  Industry  have 
sacrificed  the  vehicle  design  safety  Interest. 

The  latest  performance  of  the  direct  and 
Indirect  power  of  tbe  automobile  and  allied 
Interests  to  divert,  deter,  and  diminish  the 
more  effective  measures  for  cutting  the  high- 
way toll  will  become  apparent  very  shortly 
when  the  administration  sends  its  proposed 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1960  to  tbe 
Oongreas.  Reliable  public  indications  point 
to  a  request  for  subetlntlaUy  more  funds  for 
research  which  Is  desirable.  But  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  will  not  solTe  the  Jurla- 


dlctlonAl  and  administrative  bottlenecks 
within  tbe  executive  branch  that  have  Im- 
peded action,  will  not  request  authority  for 
mandatory  automobile  safety  standards,  will 
not  provide  for  the  construction  of  proto- 
type safety  cars,  but  will  ask  for  sizable  sums 
of  money  for  existing  and  least  effectively 
conceived  programs  at  the  State  level — all  to 
be  primarily  guided  for  the  consumer's  bene- 
fit by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  (If  this 
latter  arrangement  Is  a  paradox,  it  is  an  In- 
stitutionalized one.)  Another  no-law  law 
for  tbe  consumer's  protection  will  be  put 
before  Congress  and  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation, 
the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety, 
the  Auto  Industries  Highway  Safety  Com- 
mittee, and  the  President's  Committee  for 
Traffic  Safety — those  misnomers  of  the  traf<" 
fie  safety  establishment — will  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

Of  course,  my  predictions  could  be  wrong. 
I  would  be  delighted  if  they  were. 

Until  the  suffocating  hand  of  the  so-called 
national  traffic  safety  organizations  and  their 
omnipresent  automotive  patron  Is  lifted 
once  and  for  all  by  an  aroused  citizenry  and 
government,  the  critical  priorities  will  not  be 
translated  into  action.  A  good  place  to  begin 
anew  Is  with  the  President's  Committee  for 
Traffic  Safety.  This  Committee  is  an  execu- 
tive agency  employing  civil  servants  over 
whom  stand  Mr.  William  Foulls.  the  Execu- 
tive Director,  and  Dr.  Richard  Tossell,  his  as- 
sistant. These  two  men  are  privately  paid  by 
the  automobile  and  insurance  industries. 
The  President's  Committee  really  functions 
only  through  the  administrative  com- 
mittee (of  tbe  Advisory  Council  to  the 
President's  Committee)  which  sets  the  policy. 
The  President's  Committee  Is  composed  of 
16  private  citizens  and  its  Chairman,  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.  As  a  Oovernment 
agency  controlled  outright  by  private  auto- 
motive interest  groups,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee occupies  a  place  unique  In  the  history 
of  American  government.  Never  before  have 
private  business  groups  established  them- 
selves within  Oovernment  In  order  to  exploit 
the  prestige  of  the  President  and  his  Office. 
Officials  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
other  Government  agencies  have  repeatedly 
urged  that  this  anomalous  condition  be  ter- 
minated. William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  not- 
withstanding. It  can  only  be  assumed  that 
once  the  President  finds  time  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  this  problem,  it  will  be  resolved 
In  the  only  appropriate  nxanner. 

Last  week.  President  Johnson  stated  to  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  that  the 
"gravest  problem  before  this  Nation — next 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam — is  the  death  and  de- 
struction, the  shocking  and  senseless  car- 
nage, that  strikes  daily  on  our  highways  and 
that  takes  the  highest  and  more  terrible  toll 
each  year."  Implicit  In  this  statement  would 
seem  to  be  an  Increased  awareness  of  the 
necessity  for  Federal  leadership.  In  the  most 
Important  area — that  of  obtaining  safer  au- 
tomobile design  and  cor..truction,  there  is  a 
need  for  five  Federal  functions : 

1.  Standards  and  insp>ection  function:  The 
establishment  of  carefully  administered  dy- 
namic standards  for  automobile  safety  per- 
formance to  get  faster  application  of  known 
technology  and  override  the  barriers  to  in- 
novation now  rampant  In  the  huge  bureau- 
cratic structures  known  as  the  American  au- 
tomobile companies.  To  have  meaning, 
standards  require  an  attendant  form  of  In- 
spection or  crasbworthlness  certificate  to 
make  sure  the  standards  are  met.  Both 
criminal  penalties  and  injunctive  powers 
shotild  be  provided  in  any  legialatlon. 

2.  Research  and  development  function: 
Behind  the  chrome  curtain  there  is  too  little 
safety  research  and  many  an  excuse  between 
research  and  use.  A  Federal  facility  for  re- 
search into  automobile  design  safety  will 
serve  to  advance  sharply  tbe  state  of  knowl- 


edge and  will  also  encourage  and  support 
Independent  centers  of  such  work  around  the 
country  and  break  the  near  monopoly  of  au- 
ttMnotlve  engineering  presently  held  by  the 
automobile  Industry.  Such  a  facility  will  be 
a  major  contributor  to  the  constant  upgrad- 
ing of  Federal  performance  standards  and 
would  Include  tbe  design,  construction  and 
testing  of  prototype  vehicles,  as  envisaged 
by  S.  2162  Introduced  by  Senator  Oatlosd 
Nklson  and  presently  before  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

3.  Federal  support  function:  Financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  tbe  States  for  the 
establishment  of  proficient  accident-Injury 
Investigative  teams  to  collect  the  data  for 
future  preventive  policies  and  to  provide  the 
facts  for  the  Just  adjudication  of  legal  re- 

>  sponslbllity  Instead  of  the  automatic  bias  of 
blaming  the  driver  in  lieu  of  an  Investigation. 
Elemental  notions  of  due  process  of  Ibw  re- 
quire such  a  program.  Support  should  also 
be  given  for  vehicle  inspection  of  a  scope 
well  beyond  the  nominal  procedures  employed 
today  and  the  inspection  standards  written 
by  the  auto  Industry.  Administrative  safe- 
guards against  .corruption  and  other  abuses 
of  State  inspection  programs  must  be  care- 
fully devised. 

Data  and  other  experience  from  these  acci- 
dent-injury investigations  and  Inspections 
should  be  aggregated  and  processed  with  tbe 
objective  of  determining  patterns  of  make 
and  model  failure  due  to  defective  design  or 
poor  quality  control.  All  bulletins  and  other 
communications  between  the  manufacturer 
and  dealer  about  such  defects  should  be  pub- 
licly filed  with  the  appropriate  State  author- 
ity together  with  a  copy  of  the  communica- 
tion to  the  car  buyer  which  should  be  re- 
quired under  prescribed  forma. 

Tbe  Federal  Oovernment  must  establish 
once  and  for  all,  as  it  has  for  aviation  safety, 
the  principle  and  practice  of  recalling  defec- 
tive naakes  and  models  of  automobiles  for 
correction  by  the  manufacturer  at  Its  dealer 
or  other  suitable  location.  The  1960-63  Cor- 
vairs  with  their  extraordinary  tendency  for 
rear-end  breakaway  behavior  leading  to  un- 
controUability  and  rollover  are  prime  candi- 
dates for  such  callbacks.  There  are  at  least 
750,(X)0  Corvalrs  remaining  out  of  these  4 
years  of  production.  By  merely  adding  re- 
bound straps,  replacing  the  rear  springs,  and 
installing  an  antiroll  bar  in  the  front  sus- 
pension— at  a  total  material  and  labor  cost  to 
Chevrolet  not  exceeding  815  per  car.  the  risk 
of  many  d^ths  and  injuries  can  be  substan- 
tially reduced.  Warnings  to  owners,  through 
advlserles  and  printed  decals  in  a  prominent 
location  on  the  vehicle,  about  the  critical  Im- 
portance of  the  proper  tire  inflation  pres- 
sures front  and  rear  should  be  Included. 

4.  Statistical  and  date  processing  func- 
tion: The  Nation  can  no  longer  rely  on  a 
private  organization — the  National  Safety 
Council — for  its  traffic  accident-injury  sta- 
tistics. In  no  other  area  of  mortality  and 
morbidity  statistics  has  the  Oovernment  re- 
lied on  a  private  organization.  With  the  Im- 
mense potential  offered  by  the  computer  for 
fast,  complex,  and  meaningful  data  process- 
ing and  with  the  forthcoming  implementa- 
tion of  the  Baldwin  amendment  pressing  the 
States  for  more  explicit,  more  uniform,  and 

"more  adequate  highway  safety  standards,  it 
is  all  the  rfiore  incumbent  upon  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  estobllsh  a  complete  sUtls- 
tlcal  faclUty. 

The  entire  Information  and  data  output  of 
projects  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  universities  or  other  institutions  should 
be  obtained  by  the  Oovenunent.  The  decade 
long  situation  at  the  Cornell  Automotive 
Crash  Injury  Research  (Cornell  Areonautlcsl 
Laboratory)  whereby  data  relating  to  spe- 
cific accident  cases  are  funneled  exclusively 
to  the  manufacturers  and  denied  all  publK 
agencies,  even  though  these  data  are  obtained 
chiefly    through    Oovernment   funding   and 
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support,  la  a  disgrace  too  lo^  tolerated  and 
overdue  for  congressional  Inttstigation. 

5.  Educative  and  alert  function:  This 
should  involve  a  governmerilfcl  contribution 
to  the  Improved  wwklng  of  the  market- 
place. First,  the  manufacturers  should  be 
required  to  file  annual  reports  detailing, 
with  supporting  technical  data,  the  oper- 
stlonal  safety  and  crttshworthy  improve- 
ments in  their  automobile^  and  disclosing 
any  deteriorations.  This  Inflarmatlon  should 
be  then  translated  into  readily  understanda- 
ble consumer  publications  distributed  by 
OPO  to  better  inform  the  car  buyer  about 
the  choices  available  to  hlin  and  generally 
to  Improve  his  critical  capacity.  In  addi- 
tion, the  antitrust  laws  should  be  rigorously 
enforced  to  dissolve  any  c<)llusive  or  con- 
certed activity  on  an  Industrywide  basis  or 
between  various  manufacturers  to  restrain 
the  development  and /or  marketing  of  safety 
features.  An  analysis  of  the  present  scope 
of  antitrust  law  may  well  lead  to  recom- 
mendations for  strengthening  them  to  cover 
subtler,  though  Just  as  hai-mfvil,  anticom- 
petitive behavior. 

If  these  and  other  Pedeital  functions  In 
highway  safety  are  to  be  adinlnlstered  fairly 
and  efficiently,  a  thorough  reorganization  of 
the  present  dispersal  of  reiponslbllity  into 
one  or  possible  two  administrative  units  Is 
necessary.  With  the  President's  recommen- 
dation last  month  for  a  |  Department  of 
Transportation,  It  Is  quite' clear  that  the 
administration  Is  engaged  ta  Just  such  an 
endeavor  as  part  of  an  overa|l  reorganization 
of  the  Government  machlliery  for  trans- 
portation. 

All  the  above  pc^nts  to  meticulous  care 
In  drafting  the  law  to  antlQl^ate  the  many 
problems  that  would  othetwise  arise  and 
provide  the  necessary  safeguards  against  easy 
administrative  rigidity,  eroelan,  or  capitula- 
tion to  the  regulatees.  This'  Is  a  demanding 
legislative  task — one  that  ciills  for  an  am- 
bitious exercise  of  the  legislative  hearing 
function  to  gather  together  the  facts  and 
Judgments  that  will  Increase  the  wisdom  of 
llnal  policy  decisions.  This  subcommittee 
has  compiled  two  volumes  <>f  considerable 
value,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Iceberg  remains 
beneath  the  ocean.  Many  more  volumes 
need  to  be  assembled  to  explore  the  workings 
of  government,  industry,  arid  to  hear  from 
other  groups  and  specialists  connected  with 
motor  vehicle  safety  in  various  ways.  Taken 
together  they  will  Illuminate  the  pitfalls 
and  tragedies  of  the  past  which  are  to  be 
•voided,  extend  the  awareneas  of  the  prob- 
lems and  remedies  throughout  the  land,  and 
construct  a  scenario  of  the(  future  toward 
which  we  all  should  strive. 


THE  JOB  CORPS  IS  MAKING  PROG- 
RESS IN  THE  WAR  AGAINST  POV- 
ERTY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  SpHaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Spl^aker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  really  excellent  article  by  How- 
ard Persinger.  staff  writer  for  the  All- 
Qulppa  Steel  worker,  which  appeared  in 
the  January  edition  of  th^  publication. 
The  article  is  entitled  ••Opportunities 
Unlimited,"  and  it  describes  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  America's  future 
being  made  by  the  Camp  P$.rks  Job  Corps 
Training  Center  in  Pleas»nton.  Calif.. 


which  is  operated  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  by  Litton  Industries, 
Inc.,  educational  systems  division. 

The  article  points  out  that  2,000  dis- 
advantaged young  men  from  all  over  the 
Nation  are  currently  receiving  btisic  and 
citizenship  education  and  widely  varying 
Job  training  in  such  important  fields  as 
office  machine  repair,  automotive  work, 
radio  and  electronics,  welding,  building 
maintenance,  and  culinary  arts.  In  ad- 
dition, the  corpsmen  have  access — for 
the  first  time — to  arts  and  crafts,  and 
publish  their  own  newspaper.  As  the 
article  puts  it,  Camp  Parks  has  brought 
to  the  corpsmen  "a  rebirth  of  hope  where 
there  was  despair,  and  light  where  there 
was  darkness." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  ignore  such 
compelling  evidence  that  the  Job  Corps 
is  making  tremendous  progress  in  the 
war  against  poverty.  I  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Persinger's  article,  together 
with  a  related  Steelworker  editorial  en- 
titled "Last  Chance  To  Be  Somebody" 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
OppoRTUNrriEs  tTNUMirco 
(By  Howard  Persinger,  staff  writer) 

"Opportunities  unlimited."  Within  these 
two  words  is  contained  a  world  of  meaning  to 
approximately  2,000  boys.  These  boys  are 
now  receiving  training  in  basic  education, 
citizenship,  and  in  a  vocation  at  the  Camp 
Parks  Job  Corps  Center,  which  is  located  at 
Pleasanton,  Calif.  The  two  words  symbolize 
a  rebirth  ol  hope  where  there  was  despair, 
and    light    where    there    was    but    darkness. 

"Opportunities  unlimited"  is  the  appro- 
priate slogan  of  the  Job  Corps  training  cen- 
ter, and  it  is  diligently  applied  with  the  idea 
of  enabUng  the  boys  to  obtain  gainful  em- 
ployment as  a  result  of  the  training  received 
there. 

The  center  at  Camp  Parks  is  one  of  many 
such  centers,  others  being  located  at  differ- 
ent points  over  the  Nation.  Part  of  President 
Johnson's  war  on  poverty  program,  the  Job 
Corps  was  set  up  to  train  that  segment  of 
our  youth  who  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  no  place  to  go  and  no  way  to  get  there. 
Centers  have  been  set  up  for  both  boys  and 
girls. 

Steelworker  Editor  Francschlnl  and  this 
writer  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Camp 
Parks  Center  on  December  9,  therefore  It  is 
used  as  a  case  In  point  to  illustrate  the 
whole  program. 

Located  not  far  from  San  Francisco,  Camp 
Parks  Is  a  former  Army  base  that  has  been 
reactivated  for  use  by  the  Job  Corps.  It  is 
operated  for  the  Government  by  Litton 
Jndustries,  Inc.,  educational  systems 
"ai  Vision. 

We  spent  the  better  part  of  a  day  tour- 
ing the  camp  In  the  company  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don Lowe.jsho  was  most  helpful  and  co- 
operative./ To  portray  the  fine  work  being 
done  here  Is  a  very  dlfiBcult  task.  One  can 
hear  or  >Md  about  the  wonderful  work  and 
accomplishment  of  these  centers,  but  can- 
not come  to  full  realization  except  by  per- 
sonal exposure.  There  is  nothing  more 
worthwhile  than  helping  youngsters  to  help 
themselves,  and  the  personnel  of  the  camp 
Is  doing  a  tremendous  Job. 

Boys  come  to  this  center  from  all  over 
the  country.  They  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  remain,  and  can  leave  at  any  time. 
It  is  significant  that  only  18  percent  do 
leave,  and  strong  testimony  that  the  boys 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  opportunity  they 
have. 

The  entrants  range  in  age  from  16  to  21, 
and  thelr_  education  level  varies  of  course. 
Some  of  them  cannot  read.  To  remedy  this, 
each  boy  receives  2V4  hours  per  day  Instruc- 


tion in  basic  education.  The  classes  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  reading  levels.  ThU  pri- 
mary type  of  education  enables  many  boys 
to  pass  Selective  Service  tests,  and  get  into 
the  Army.  The  vocational  training  equips 
them  with  a  skill  to  get  a  Job.  Both  of 
these  encourage  the  boys  to  get  further  edu- 
cation on  their  ovim  after  finishing  the  Job 
Corps  training.  The  boys  may  stay  In  the 
center  up  to  2  years  and  upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  training  In  one  voca- 
tion may  take  up  a  second. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  we  visited 
most  of  the  vocational  schools,  and  the 
basic  education  classes.  We  visited  with 
some  of  the  boys  In  their  rooms,  and  lunched 
with  them  In  their  dining  hall. 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  automotive  school, 
and  I  guess  a  lot  of  the  boys  are,  too.  since 
it  is  one  of  the  more  popular  vocations.  Due, 
I  guess,  to  the  love  that  moet  young  fellows 
have  of  tinkering  with  cars.  But  these  boys 
weren't  tinkering  •  •  •  they  were  learning. 
The  school  contains  among  other  things,  a 
complete  auto  body  and  paint  shop,  and  there 
were  autos  in  various  stages  of  being  rebuilt. 
Some  of  the  kids  were  learning  how  to  repair 
automatic  transmissions  (a  formidable  look- 
ing project). 

The  Volkswagen  Co.  set  up  a  shop  within 
the  school  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  repair 
their  autos.  The  company  Installed  all  the 
equipment  in  this  unit  and  sent  their  rep- 
resentatives in  to  Instruct  In  the  operation 
of  It.  In  brief,  the  boys  learn  all  facts  of 
auto  repair  and  maintenance  here,  under  the 
careful  Supervision  of  competent  Instructors. 
This  was  true  of  all  the  vocational  schools, 
as  well  as  all  other  facilities. 

We  visited  the  electronics  school,  and 
watched  the  boys  as  they  were  learning  basic 
theory  and  practical  application.  After 
learning  the  fundamentals  of  circuitry  and 
soldering  the  boys  are  furnished  with  com- 
ponents, and  learn  from  scratch,  by  assem- 
bling a  complete  radio.  After  It  is  com- 
pletely wired  and  alined,  the  boys  are  given 
a  case  in  which  to  put  It.  Ergo,  they  have 
their  own  personal  radio.  I  think  this  touch 
is  most  beneficial,  since  It  gives  a  sense  of 
accomplishment,  that  nothing  else  could  im- 
part. 

Next  was  the  typewriter  repair  shop,  and 
as  we  went  through  this  and  saw  typewriters 
in  various  stages  of  assembly  or  disassembly. 
I  was  amazed  at  the  Intricacy  of  the  dad- 
blamed  things.  As  Gene  Houck,  one  of  the 
Instructors  remarked,  "People  come  through 
here,  see  this,  and  the  first  thing  they  say 
Is  •  •  •  hmmmm,  I  wonder  If  you  could  tell 
me  what  Is  wrong  with  my  tyiwwrlter,  it  does 
this*  •  •.'• 

In  line  with  this  Is  a  plan,  now  forming, 
to  teach  the  boys  the  Intricate  and  much 
needed  art  of  appliance  repair  and  servicing. 

After  this  came  the  school  to  teach  the 
boys  building  maintenance,  and  it  was  here 
that  we  really  received  an  eye  opener.  I  don't 
think  there  was  anything  missed  in  the  way 
of  showing  the  boys  what  to  do  In  the  way 
of  taking  care  of  a  building.  I  guess  If  one 
never  took  care  of  a  building,  then  one 
really  has  no  Idea  of  Just  what  is  Involved 
and  required  to  do  the  Job.  It  Is  so  vast  that 
I  won't  try  to  describe  it  •  •  •  let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
building  malntainers,  henceforth  and  for- 
evermore.    So  be  It. 

There  is  an  arts  and  crafts  shop  that  Is  a 
revelation.  I  say  a  revelation  because  it  is 
here  that  boys  with  innate  talent  are  given 
a  chance  to  demonstrate  it.  Among  the 
things  taught  here  is  painting,  weaving, 
jewelry  making,  and  ceramics.  Some  of  the 
work  produced  by  the  boys  Is  outstanding, 
and  particularly  the  paintings  I  saw  dis- 
played. 

One  of  the  places  we  missed  was  the  cull- 
nary  arts  school,  but  I  Imagine  that  It  is  on 
the  same  high  level  as  all  tbe  others. 
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In  the  course  of  our  travels,  we  Tlslted  the 
c«mp  library.  Aj  we  icaAneil  the  etielvee, 
they  aeemed  eomewhat  bare.  In  oonveralng 
with  the  librarian,  we  asked  about  this. 
This  kindly  woman  fairly  glowed  as  she 
told  us  of  the  large  amount  of  books  that 
were  checked  out,  and  of  the  Interest  the 
boys  had  In  general  reading  and  study.  I 
personally  feel  that  this  Is  a  real  criteria  of 
complete  success.  Once  you  get  them  in- 
terested In  reading,  they  are  halfway  home 
on  the  road  to  success. 

There  are  other  One  activities  and  facilities 
provided  for  the  boys.  There  Is  a  spacious 
recreation  hall  with  snack  bar  and  tables. 
This  Is  where  the  boys  spend  their  free 
time  In  relaxation.  It  Is  closed  during  work 
and  study  periods.  For  the  athletic  minded 
there  U  a  gym,  also  a  balUleld  and  basketball 
court.  The  camp  also  has  a  theater,  and  the 
boys  put  out  a  remarkably  fine  newspaper. 
At  this  point  I  would  like  to  extend  compli- 
ments to  one  of  the  staff  photographers  of 
the  paper.  This  Is  liaurlce  du  Pont,  who  does 
some  real  tough  photography. 

At  lunch  with  some  of  the  boys  we  partook 
of  a  meal  conslsUng  of  meat  with  tomato 
sauce,  poUtoes,  broccoli,  salad,  and  cake. 
There  was  a  choice  of  beverages,  coffee,  tea, 
or  milk.  The  meals  are  planned  and  nutri- 
tionally balanced.  There  are  seconds  avail- 
able. If  one  Is  so  inclined. 

The  camp  is  run  on  the  honor  system  and 
the  boys  are  self-policing.  This  is  very  ef- 
fective, and  makes  the  lads  aware  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Naturally  they 
are  under  supenrlsion,  but  in  general  terms, 
they  are  on  their  own. 

A  boy's  room  Is  his  home  and  we  were  in- 
vited in  to  visit  with  some  of  them,  where 
we  were  treated  in  a  very  hoepitable  manner. 
Since  It  is  their  home  and  therefore  their 
castle,  they  are  free  to  fix  them  up  as  they 
see  nt.  Of  course  it  must  be  kept  clean. 
ThU  is  the  only  restriction  and  this  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  Some  of  the  boys  are 
Interested  In  landscaping,  and  have  done 
some  good  work  outside  various  buildings. 

One  thing  that  stood  out  In  my  mind 
throughout  the  entire  day  was  this  *  *  *. 
There  is  a  vitality  and  enthusiasm  in  all 
the  camp  personnel,  from  administration  to 
all  the  Instructors.  One  senses  Instinctively 
that  they  are  receiving  great  joy  from  their 
work,  and  getting  a  "big  bang"  from  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  really  doing  a  fine 
Job  helping  these  kids.  What  helps  to  uplift 
our  youth  Is  of  extreme  benefit  to  the  whole 
Nation. 

As  the  day  progressed,  we  talked  to  many 
of  the  boys  and  it  was  both  gratifying  and 
heartwarming  to  hear  the  enthusiasm  ex- 
pressed about  the  Job  Corps  in  general,  and 
of  the  new  lease  on  life  they  were  obtaining 
from  it.  The  frequent  comment  was  that 
they  realised  It  might  be  the  last  chance 
they  could  have  to  get  a  start  in  life  on  a 
more  compatible  basis  with  other  people. 
Some  of  these  kids  have  had  it  dam  rotigh, 
and  have  seen  more  of  the  adverse  side  of 
life  than  they  should  have  at  their  age,  and 
it  has  Instilled  in  them  a  knowing  that  they 
have  to  grasp  this  opportunity,  and  go  from 
here.  Life  has  taught  them  rntnmnniutnm 
and  I  look  for  great  things  in  their  fu- 
ture. 

"^or  what  good  are  pearls  of  wisdom,  with- 
out the  thread  of  commonsense  to  string 
them  on." 


Last  Chaxcx  To  Be  Somxboot 
A  recent  visit  to  the  Youth  Job  Corps 
center  located  in  Camp  Parks.  Calif.,  con- 
vinced me  of  the  worthiness  and  necessity 
of  the  Job  Corps.  Contrary  to  what  we  read 
in  the  dally  press,  I  witnessed  firsthand  the 
outstanding  job  being  done  to  motivate  and 


reclaim  individuals  that  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  social  problems  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  The  corps  takee  service  rejects,  school 
dropouu,  boys  flirting  with  the  law,  lads  so 
ill  adjusted  that  It  is  impossible  for  them  to 
hold  steady  jobs,  and  eeml-llllterates. 

These  boys  spend  half  of  their  corps  day 
in  school  and  the  other  half  In  on-the-job 
training.  I  Joined  them  in  their  routine. 
Their  conversations  and  actions  unfolded  a 
burning  desire  for  a  place  in  society,  a  will- 
ingness to  learn,  strong  efforts  to  be  man- 
nerly and  polite,  and  above  all — motivation. 

It  is  true  the  Job  Corps  falls  with  30  per- 
cent of  these  boys,  but  the  70  percent  that 
remain  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  Job 
Corps  with  the  words:  "Would  you  mess  up 
your  last  chance  to  be  somebody?" 

Even  if  the  percentages  were  reversed,  the 
old  adage,  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  p>ound  of  cure."  sure  fits. 

Just  Imagine  what  the  cost  would  be  in  so- 
cial and  welfare  dollars  if  these  boys  were 
allowed  to  drift  Into  adulthood. 

The  Youth  Job  Corps  must  survive  and 
be  expanded  to  reach  every  eligible  youth. 

The  Job  Corps  fulfills  President  Johnson's 
prophetic  words,  "We  must  make  taxpayers 
out  of  people,  not  taxeaters." 


Febrmry  22,  1966 


Uonal  and  Cultural  Affairs,  tranamittlnK  the 
third  special  report  of  the  Commission  pur 
suant  to  secUon  107,  PubUc  Law  87-256  iH 
Doc.  No.  386);  to  the  Committee  on  Poretoi" 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2078.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Admlnls- 
trator.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmltUng  a  reoort 
on  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed 
during  January  1966,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
8&-128;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

2079.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  the 
Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
transmitting  the  annual  audit  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1965  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  662,  83d  Congress  to 
the  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia  ' 

2080.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Vice 
President,  National  Fund  for  Medical  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  of  an  audit  of 
the  National  Fund  for  Medical  Education 
for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1965  pur- 
suant  to  section  14(b),  Public  Law  685,  chap- 
ter 1036,  86th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary. 

2081.  A  letter  frcan  the  Poetmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  cost  ascertain- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  as  authorized 
by  39  t;.S.C.  2331;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE  ^"^"^""^^ 

By  unanimous  consent    leave  of  ab-  REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 

sence   was   granted    to    Mr.    Hagan    of  ^^  BILLS  AKD  RESOLUTIONS 

Georgia  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Edmond-  Under  clause  2  of  tule  Xm,  reports 
sow) ,  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  on  accountJOf  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 

of  official  business.  for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

^_»^^_i^_^^  calendar,  as  follows : 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Abkrnkthy  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  . 
for  15  minutes,  February  23;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  1294.  Report  on  the  dis- 
position of  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments.     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  12169.  A  bill  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1296).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrissional 
RicoRD.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  giunted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ordtin. 

Mr,  Anderson  of  Illinois. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  51  minutes 
p.m.) ,  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday,  Pebruary  23,  1966,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETTC. 
Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communlcatlcKis  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2077.  -A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Bduca- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols: 

HJl.  12958.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

HJl.  12959.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  value 
of  annuities  and  pensions  payable  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  law  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
for  State  inheritance  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  smd  Means. 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

HJl.  12900.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pension  to  certain  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  World  War  H,  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  and  their  widows  who  are  now 
ineligible  for  such  a  pension;  and  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  pension  payable  with  re- 
spect to  widows  of  such  veterans;  to  the  Ckim- 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOOaS: 

HJl.  12961.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  offset  losses  of  retired 
pay  sustained  by  cerUin  Individuals  who  re- 
tired from  the  Armed  Forces  before  June  1. 
1968:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  >Teana. 
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By  Mr.  BELL: 

Bil.  12962.  A  biU  to  authtMze  the  Seore- 
tsry  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals  Intended  to  b«  used  for  pur- 
poses of  research  or  experimentation,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.  ICHORD: 

H.R.  12963.  A  bill  to  amend  section  700(f) 
of  title  32,  United  States  Oode,  relating  to 
contributions  to  retirement  systems  in  the 
case  of  caretakers  and  clerks  employed  by  the 
National  Guard;  to  the  Conmlttee  on  Armed 
Services.  1 

ByMr.  MCMILLAN:       | 

HR.  12964.  A  bill  to  amentt  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  planttlng  of  crops  on 
acreage  diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
teed  grains  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Hit.  12965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  planting  of  crops  on 
acreage  diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains  programs;  to  th*  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  , 

H  R.  12966.  A  bill  to  iWe  technical 
amendments  to  titles  19  ani|  20  of  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  12967.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  4,  1960  (64  Stat.  411),  to  provide 
salary  increases  for  certain  members  of  the 
police  force  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Hoxise  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

HJl.  12968.  A  bill  to  amend  section  602  at 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
construction  differential  subsidies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  GROSS: 

H.  Res.  739.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  cer- 
tain investigations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl  12969.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Vivona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MACKAY: 
HJl.  12970.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  ArUtide 
O.  Coletta;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. \ 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts ; 

H.R.  12971.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Teresina 
Mancinl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12972.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Adolf  L. 
Vandendorpe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
400.  Mr.  M(K>RE  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature  relating  to  the 
importation  of  glassware  from  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETTnONS,  ETC.. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

331.  The  SPEAKEli  presented  a  petition  of 
Ralph  Boryszewskl,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  relative 
to  the  impeachment  of  the  Honorable  Ste- 
phen S.  Chandler,  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Oklahonui,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Right-To-Work  Fight  Mis^t  the  Point 

EXTENSION  OP  RI  MARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  i2,  1966 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
legislative  issues  which  have  confronted 
Congress,  few  have  stirred  as  much  con- 
troversy as  the  proposal  to  repeal  section 
14(b)— that  provision  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  which  leaves  wit^i  the  several 
States  authority  to  outlaw  union  shop 
agreements.  i 

Under  leave  to  extend  ciiy  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  am  including  the  text  of 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 26.  1966.  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post.  The  article  sets  forth  a  posi- 
tion that  I  have  consistently  taken 
throughout  the  debates  on  this  subject: 

Thb  Richt-To-Wo£k  Fioht  Mkssxs  thx  Pou»t 
(By  Congressman  Robxrt  P.  Gehtin) 

Pew  political  struggles  have  raged  so  long 
»na  so  bitterly  as  the  battie  over  the  right- 
to-work  provision  of  the  TaJt-Hartiey  Act. 
since  Its  enactment  in  1947»  thousands  of 
nery  speeches  have  been  lavtahed  on  this 
"sue;  election  campaigns  for  high  office  have 
^»ged  on  It;  literally  tons  U  propaganda. 
px>  and  con,  have  inundaliad  lawmakers, 
wmun  the  last  year  alone  It  has  caused 
J^w  ^eartng  rooms,  angry  shouting 
■natches  and  even  a  Senate  fljlbuster. 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Subcommittee  which  han- 
oies  this  Issue  in  the  House.  J  have  watched 
ta  mt"?"""*^  ^^'^«*>  ^^^  gtowing  dismay. 

»h.^J  r'*"^'  ^^^  ^  '^"'^  »•'•  »b«»™  battle 
wmch  too  often  ignores  the  issues.     It  is 

}J^  *«^^toPP«l   tilting  at  WndmUls   and 

The  cause  of  tbe  fuss,  section  14(b)  of  the 

am!:,"'''  ^*=*-  *"  ^'^•y  **  ''ords  long, 
atopiy  stated,  it  allows  each  State  to  decide 
wneiaer  labor-management  ooatracte  within 


its  borders  can  require  workers  to  Join  or  pay 
dues  to  a  union  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. Today,  19  States  exercise  their  author- 
ity to  ban  such  agreements.  Labor  unions 
and  their  allies  want  to  stop  this  by  repealing 
14(b)  so  that  there  would  be  no  barrier  to 
the  union  shop  and  many  more  companies 
could  be  organized  with  compulsory  union 
membership.  Most  management  groups  are 
vehemently  opposed. 

The  typical  appeal  for  retaining  14(b) 
claims  that  compulsory  unionism  is  somehow 
un-American — and  therefore  should  not  be 
sanctioned  by  Federal  law.  While  many  sin- 
cere people  hold  this  opinion,  I  believe  that 
they  miss  the  point. 

Obligatory  membership  is  not  necessarily 
so  unusual  or  tragic.  Many  of  the  lawyers 
who  lu-ge  on  Congress  the  view  that  un- 
Amertcanism  is  Fomehow  involved  are  them- 
selves members  of  a  compulsory  union — the 
bar  association.  In  28  States,  including  my 
home  State  of  Michigan,  no  attorney  may 
practice  in  the  courts  without  Joining  the 
bar  afsoclation  and  paying  dues.  Like  other 
attorneys,  I  have  complied  with  this  require- 
ment since  graduating  from  law  school,  and 
I  have  never  felt  that  it  corrupted  my 
principles. 

The  vital  question,  I  submit,  is  not 
whether  I  must  Join  but  whether  and  how 
my  fundamental  rtghte  are  affected  when 
I  do.  An  involuntary  organization  possesses 
extraordinary  power  since  its  members  may 
not  resign,  or  stop  paying  dues,  without 
grave  consequences.  Thus,  any  such  group 
should  assxime  unusual  responsibilities.  As 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  has  wrlttan.  "If  an  aaeoclation 
is  compelled,  the  individual  should  not  be 
forced  to  surrender  any  matters  of  con- 
science, belief,  or  expression."  A  citieen 
should  not  be  forced  to  choose  between  his 
Job,  the  bread  for  his  famUy — and  his  con- 
victions. 

My  compu'sory  bar  association  would  be 
un-American  if  it  refused  membership  be- 
cause of  racial  or  religious  bias,  if  it  fined 
or  expelled  me  tor  exercising  the  cc«istltu- 
tlonal  right  to  dissent,  or  if  it  used  my  dues 
money  to  support  poUtical  candidates  or 
poUttcal  catises.  In  hard  fact,  these  very 
practices  are  commonplace  among  labor 
unions.    Id  my  view,  these  are  the  central 


Issues  that  have  been  sidestepped  through, 
out  the  discussions  about  the  right-to-work 
section.     That  is  why  I  insist  that  repeal  of 

section  14(b)  is  acceptable  If — and  only  if 

it  is  accompanied  by  legal  safeguards  against 
the  abuses  of  power  by  the  vmlons. 

While  many  labor  unions  are  free  of  such 
abuses,  many  others  are  not.  This  was 
amply  demonstrated  last  summer  at  hear- 
ings  before  our  conunittee.  While  I  believe 
these  hearings  were  often  directed  to  the 
wrong  issues,  they  did  uncover  some  shock- 
ing instances  of  union  abuse  of  constitu- 
tional rtghte,  including  freedom  of  reUglon, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  right  to  equal 
employment  opportunities. 

C.  F.  Smith,  a  Texan,  is  a  graduate  engi- 
neer who  passed  hU  master  electrician's  ex- 
amination in  1943  with  an  extremely  high 
grade.  For  more  than  20  years  he  has  been 
a  contractor,  with  a  few  other  electricians 
in  his  employ.  Many  times  over  the  years 
Smith  and  his  employees  have  sought  ad- 
mission to  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  but  the  local  imion 
in  Houston  would  never  accqjt  them  as 
members.  To  Smith  the  reason  is  obvious- 
he  and  his  workers  are  Negroes. 

In  spite  of  his  unsuccessful  attempta  to 
Join,  Smith  has  suffered  for  being  nonunion. 
"The  unions  have  picketed  our  Jobs,"  Smith 
testified,  "and  a  number  of  our  clienta  have 
been  harassed  because  they  elected  to  use 
our  services  in  lieu  of  union  electrical 
contractors."  Texas  la  a  State  with  a 
right-to- work  law.  Smith's  problems  would 
undoubtedly  be  even  worse  if  Texas  permit- 
ted compulsory-membership  contracta,  un- 
less effective  safeguards  made  racial  dis- 
crimination Impossible. 

The  fact  Is  that  every  serious  study  of  the 
Nation's  imions  shows  racial  discrimination 
by  unions  to  be  widespread.  Despite  the 
now  ClvU  RlghU  Act,  there  are  still  many 
lily-white  locals.  A  recent  national  study 
showed  that  less  than  1  percent  of  -the 
apprentices  In  the  building  and  construction 
trades  are  Negroes.  Even  in  supposedly  lib- 
eral New  York  State,  the  figure  was  reported 
to  be  only  2  percent. 

Velio  lacobuccl,  a  movie  projectionist  from 
Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  was  another  witness  before 
our  committee.  A  veteran  union  member, 
he  decided  in  1962  to  rim  against  the  presi- 
dent of  his  local  on  a  reform  platform.    The 
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election  was  held  under  conditions  which 
lacobuccl  claimed  were  fraudulent.  In  any 
event,  he  was  defeated.  He  was  then  t\xm- 
marlly  expelled  from  the  union.  Without 
membership,  he  Is  unable  to  work  In  most 
Philadelphia  theaters.  To  ply  his  trade,  he 
has  had  to  buy  an  Interest  In  a  theater — 
using  borrowed  money — and  hire  himself  as 
a  projectionist. 

Our  committee  learned  that  a  local  of  the 
0nlted  Steel  Workers  had  expelled  two  of  Its 
members  after  they  filed  and  supported  a 
petition  to  decertify  the  union  as  the  bar- 
gaining agent  with  their  employer — although 
the  privilege  of  ailng  such  a  petition  Is  guar- 
anteed by  our  labor  laws.  Because  of  the 
union's  action  against  them,  the  men  lost 
their  Jobs  under  the  union-shop  contract. 
Clearly  the  right  to  democratic  dissent  Is 
meaningless  If  you  lose  your  Job  for  exercis- 
ing It. 

The  spending  of  union  dues  to  aid  political 
candidates  Is  another  outrageous  practice 
which  dilutes  the  citizenship  rights  of  those 
compelled  to  pay  union  dues  In  order  to 
work.  Federal  law  forbids  unions  to  contrib- 
ute dues  funds  directly  to  supfwrt  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office.  But  dues  money  Is 
directly,  and  liberally,  employed  In  non-Fed- 
eral elections.  It  Is  also  used  Indirectly  In 
Federal  elections. 

When  I  asked  witness  Sidney  Zagrl,  legisla- 
tive counsel  for  the  Teamsters,  If  union  funds 
were  used  to  support  candidates  for  State 
and  local  offices,  he  expressed  an  attitude 
that  Is  typical  of  many  union  leaders:  "I  say 
we  would  be  derelict  In  our  duty  to  our 
membership  If  we  didn't." 

The  records  of  a  major  imlon,  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  were  Included  In  the  hearings 
Land  provided  further  evidence  of  the  abuse 
o^l^e  political  freedoms  of  workers  for 
wnoBi  union  membership  is  compulsory. 
The  report  shows,  for  example,  that  In  1960 
the  UAW  contributed  to  many  campaigns. 
Some  of  the  funds  went  to  help  Orville  L. 
Freeman  run  for  Governor  of  Minnesota, 
some  to  help  Otto  Kerner  In  his  campaign  for 
the  Illinois  govemershlp.  Well  over  $100,- 
000  went  to  the  union's  voluntary  political 
arm,  the  Committee  on  Political  Education — 
COPB — which  operates  In  Federal  elections. 

Even  more  dramatic  is  the  plight  of  <?orkers 
whose  religious  beliefs  prevent  them  from 
joining  an  organization  such  as  a  labor 
union.  Fot  example,  among  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  a  fundamentalist  sect,  some  mem- 
bers have  lost  job  after  Job  because  they 
refused  affiliation  with  a  union.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  such  groups 
which  are  opposed  to  union  membership  as 
a  matter  of  conscience.  Their  members  con- 
stantly have  trouble  finding — and  keeping — 
Jobs. 

Cotintless  stories  of  this  kind  cry  out  the 
need  for  reform  within  the  American  labor 
movement  and,  more  specifically,  for  an  over- 
hauling of  the  union-shop  provisions  of  the 
law.  A  simple  repeal  of  section  14(b)  would 
undoubtedly  Increase  the  violation  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  for  union  shop6  wo\ild 
quickly  be  organized  In  the  States  that  now 
forbid  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere 
retention  of  rlght-to-work  laws  will  not  cure 
many  of  the  abuses  either. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Wednesday,  FEHRrARv  23,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Frank  W.  Blackwelder,  All  Soills 
Memorial  Episcopal  Church,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

•  Prepare  ye  the  voay  of  the  Lord,  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our 
God.— Isaiah  40:  3. 


My  proposal,  embodied  In  a  bUl  I  have 
introduced,  would  eliminate  the  section  14 
(b),  thereby  extending  the  privilege  of 
negotiating  union-shop  contracts  to  unions 
In  all  50  States — but  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  union  members.  This 
bill  would  make  It  imlawful  for  a  union 
entering  into  an  agreement  requiring  mem- 
bership as  a  condition  of  employment  (1) 
to  discriminate  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
creed;  (2)  to  fine  or  penalize  a  member  for 
exercising  any  legal  or  civil  right  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States;  (3)  to  xise  dues  or  assessmenta  for 
political  or  other  nonunion  purposes;  (4)  to 
cause  the  discharge  of  genuinely  religious 
objectors  to  union  membership. 

Of  course.  It  would  be  meaningless  to  recite 
fundamental  individual  rlghu  without  means 
for  enforcement.  Under  my  bill,  a  compul- 
sory-membership clause  In  any  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  would  become  void  If 
the  union  involved  should  disregard  any  of 
the  law's  provisions. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  democratic  rights 
In  unions  were  faced  In  1959  by  the  Landrxim- 
Orlffln  labor-reform  law,  which  I  cosponsored 
in  the  House  and  which  then-Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy  sponsored  in  its  Senate  version. 
This  was  a  valid  first  step,  but  experience 
since  then  proves  that  further  steps  are 
needed. 

The  basic  safeguards  I  have  outlined  must 
be  coupled  with  any  repeal  of  section  14(D)  — 
for  the  special  privileges  enjoyed  by  unions 
are  linked  both  In  fact  and  In  the  public 
view  with  special  responsibilities.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  American  people  would  not 
long  allow  Federal  sanction  for  compulsory 
membership  in  unions  which  abuse  the  rights 
of  their  members.  This  would  amount  to 
second-class  clUzenshlp  for  millions  of  work- 
ers. Before  long  the  public  would  demand 
much  stronger  remedies — such  as  the  ap- 
plication of  antitrust  laws  to  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

It  Is  high  time  to  put  aside  the  hollow 
cliche  that  permeate  debate  over  this  sub- 
ject. It  Is  time  for  all  factions  of  Industry 
to  recognize  that  collective  bargaining  is  a 
way  of  life  In  this  country.  And  it  Is  time 
for  union  leaders  to  recognize  that  special 
responsibilities  must  accompany  union  au- 
thority to  require  membership  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment.  This,  and  not  emotional 
arguments  over  the  right  to  work.  Is  the  real 
Issue  In  the  rlght-to-work  battle. 


Blackmail  b  Hone  Rale  MoTemeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPJIESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer.  according  to  the  press,  a  group 
calling  Itself  the  Free  D.C.  Movement  was 
launched  yesterday.    It  is  apparently  an 


Almighty  and  indestrucUble  Heavenly 
Father,  awaken  our  minds  this  day  to 
the  significance  of  the  Lenten  season. 

As  the  word  "lent"  means  "spring- 
time." so  may  our  minds  and  spirits  be 
renewed,  reborn,  and  refreshed  during 
this  religious  interval. 

Allow  this  spiritual  season  to  be  both 
an  interim  of  deleting  wrong  attitudes 
and  of  augmenting  our  lives  with  sound 
principles.    Help  us  to  remove  the  iner- 


Fehrmry  23,  1966 

offshoot  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  One  Marlon 
Barry,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Washington 
offlce  of  SNCC  in  speaking  for  the  new 
organization  aimounced  plans  for  a  con- 
sumer boycott  against  aU  Washington 
merchants  who  refuse  to  support  District 
home  rule.  The  support  demanded  from 
Washington  merchants  will  be  to  sign  pe- 
titions, wire  the  President  and  Members 
of  Congress,  display  a  "Free  DC."  sticker 
in  the  window  of  his  business  establish- 
ment and  contribute  financially  to  the 
treasury  of  the  "Free  D.C.  Movement" 
Those  who  refuse  to  meet  these  demands 
will  be  blacklisted  and  boycotted,  it  Is 
further  reported  that  one  cleric  who  has 
pledged  support  to  the  new  movement 
said  he  was  "sorry  that  this  kind  of  mili- 
tancy is  necessary"  but  all  other  methods 
have  failed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  speak  from  the 
premise  of  one  who  is  fundamentally  op- 
posed to  home  rule.  However,  I  am 
shocked  that  the  advocates  of  home  rule 
are  now  going  to  resort  to  the  uncon- 
scionable methods  of  blackmail  recited 
above.  This  goes  far  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate pressures  that  should  be  applied  to 
gain  political  ends.  Steps  such  as  those 
requiring  people  to  sign  petitions,  to 
make  financial  contributions,  and  display 
window  stickers  are  offensive  to  my  sense 
of  fair  play.  They  violate  freedom  of 
conscience  and  the  right  to  freely  peti- 
tion without  duress.  Indeed  they  are 
totally  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  a 
free  and  open  society.  This  kind  of 
blackmail  campaign  is  not  going  to  win 
any  friends  for  home  rule  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  will  be  completely 
counterproductive  and  alienate  support 
now  existent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  occurs  to  me  that  be- 
fore we  take  up  home  rule  legislation 
again  perhaps  we  had  better  investigate 
the  need  for  another  t3T>e  of  legislation. 
Perhaps  we  should  Investigate  the  need 
to  outlaw  conspiracies  to  frighten,  in- 
timidate, and  threaten  under  the  guise  of 
an  economic  boycott.  This  pernicious 
philosophy  that  the  ends  Justify  the 
means  can  be  completely  destructive  of 
the  fabric  of  a  democratic  society.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  Uke  totalitarian  and 
dictatorial  methods  even  when  practiced 
in  defense  of  a  good  cause.  And  I  repeat 
that  I  speak  as  one  who  is  not  opposed 
to  home  rule.  The  people  who  intend 
to  resort  to  these  tactics  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  legitimate  cause  of  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  They  will  fall 
as  the  forces  which  seek  to  employ  ty- 
rannical methods  always  fail  when  with- 
in the  context  of  a  democratic  society 
they  seek  to  substitute  the  weaponry  of 
blackmail  for  the  rule  of  reason. 


tla  which  Impedes  spiritual  progress  and 
to  add  to  our  natures  evidences  of  in- 
creased devotion  and  loyalty  to  Thee. 

May  these  40  days  of  discipline  of 
body,  mind,  and  spirit  enlighten,  inspire, 
and  stimulate  our  wlUs  to  serve  Thee 
and  magnify  Thy  glory. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  servant,  our 
beloved  Chaplain,  with  whom  we  walked 
and  worked  for  a  little  while  upon  this 
earth.    Thou  hast  received  him  into  Thy 
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nearer  presence.  Olve  utito  his  family 
and  loved  ones  the  consolation  of  Thy 
grace.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNi 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  ^RESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  frcxn  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  M^,  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  bef<>re  the  House 
the  following  conmiunication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Office  of  the  Cucbk, 
House  of  Repkxsb|itatives, 
Washington,  DJC.,  Febrti^  22,  1966. 
The  Bonorable  the  Sfeakeb, 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Sdj:  a  certificate  In  due  forto  of  law  show- 
ing the  election  of  TheooouIK.  Kupferman 
as  a  Representative-elect  to  (the  89th  Con- 
gress from  the  17th  Congreaadonal  District 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  411  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  John  V.  Llnd- 
iay,  is  on^le  in  this  office. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  hoBEBXs, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Rejit^sentatives. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBER 

Mr.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  and 
took  the  oath  of  office. 


PRESERVATION  OP  OuA  NATURAL 

HERITAGE— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 

PRESIDENT      OP      THE      UNITED 

STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  ^87) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States;  which  Xfas  read  and 

referred  to  the  Committee  pf  the  Whole 

House  on  the  State  of  th*  Union  and 

ordered  to  be  printed:        | 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Uiiited  States: 
Albert  Schweitzer  said:    |  / 

Man  has  lost  the  capacity  Ho  foresee  and 

wrth****"'    ^"  '^"  ^'^^  ^^  destroying  the 

The  most  affluent  nation  dn  earth  may 
reel  that  it  is  immune  from  this  indict- 
ment. A  nation  that  offered  its  peo- 
we—a.  century  ago— uncharted  forests 
oroad  sparkling  rivers,  and  prairies  ripe 
wr  planting,  may  have  e;{pected  that 
w>unty  to  endure  forever. 

But  we  do  not  live  alone  with  wishful 
Mpectations.  i 

h,^^  "J^  ^^^  history.  It  Itells  us  of  a 
dr«J<!?.?'*°"^  clvillzaUon*  that  have 
Sf-nK^""^"^^  careless  neglect  of  the 
nature  that  fed  them. 

milutn,"!^  with  the  certain  future  of 
multiplying  populations,  whose  demands 

toelJ'nuii'E'''  °'  "^'^t  ^"^  ^"^^ 

We  are  not  immune.    We  are  not  en- 

«owea— any  more  than  werp  those  per- 


Ished  nations  of  the  past — with  a  limit- 
less natural  bounty. 

Yet  we  are  endowed  with  their  ex- 
perience. We  are  able  to  see  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  choice  before  us,  and  its 
consequences  for  every  child  born  on 
our  continent  from  this  day  forward. 

Economists  estimate  that  this  genera- 
tion has  already  sxiffered  losses  from 
pollution  that  run  Into  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year.  But  the  ultimate  cost 
of  pollution  is  incalculable. 

We  see  that  we  can  corrupt  and  de- 
stroy our  lands,  our  rivers,  our  forests 
and  the  atmosphere  Itself— all  in  the 
name  of  progress  and  necessity.  Such 
a  course  leads  to  a  barren  America 
bereft  of  its  beauty,  and  shorn  of  Its 
sustenance. 

We  see  that  there  is  another  course 

more  expensive  today,  more  demanding 
Down  this  course  lies  a  natural  America 
restored  to  her  people.  The  promise  is 
clear  rivers,  tall  forests,  and  clean  air— 
a  sane  environment  for  man. 

I  shall  propose  in  this  message  one 
means  to  achieve  that  promise.  It  re- 
quires, first,  an  understanding  of  what 
has  already  happened  to  our  waters. 

THE    POLLUTION    OF    OtTR    WATERS 

PoUutlon  touches  us  all.    We  are  at  the 
same  time  pollutors  and  sufferers  from  pol- 
lution.    Today,  we  are  certain  that  pollu- 
tion adversely  affects  the  quality  of  our  lives 
In  the  future,  It  may  affect  their  duration. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Environ- 
mental PoUuUon  Panel  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee.  They 
were  written  in  November  1965. 

At  that  time,  every  river  system  in 
America  suffered  some  degree  of  pollu- 
tion. 

At  that  time,  discharges  into  our  rivers 
and  streams — both  treated  and  un- 
treated—equaled the  raw  sewage  from 
almost  50  miUion  people.  Animal  wastes 
and  waste  from  our  cities  and  towns  were 
making  water  unfit  for  any  use. 

At  that  time,  rivers,  lakes,  and  estu- 
aries were  receiving  great  quantities  of 
Industrial  chemicals — acids  from  mine 
runoff— detergents  and  minerals  that 
would  not  break  down  in  the  ordinary 
llfaiof  the  water.  These  pollutants  were 
re^tering  domestic  and  industrial  water 
stoplles.  They  were  killing  fish.  They 
ppsed  hazards  to  both  human  and  animal 
i|fe. 

.-  By  that  time,  on  Lake  Erie  6  of  32  pub- 
lic l-.ecreation  and  swimming  areas  had 
h^en-  closed  down  because  the  water  was 
i^isafe  for  human  beings.  The  blue  pike 
catch  in  the  lake  had  faUen  from  20  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1937  to  7,000  pounds  In 
1860.  The  oxygen  that  fish  need  for  life 
was  being  rapidly  devoured  by  blooms 
of  algae  fed  by  pollutants. 

At  that  time,  in  the  lower  Arkansas 
Red  River  Basin,  oil  field  development 
and  irrigation  were  dumping  salt  into 
rivers.  The  result  was  an  additional  an- 
nual expense  of  $13  milUon  to  bring  in 
fresh  water. 

I  have  placed  these  comments  in  the 
past  tense  not  because  they  are  no  longer 
true.  They  are  more  tragically  true  to- 
day than  they  were  4  months  ago. 

I  seek  instead  to  make  them  a  bench- 
mark in  restoring  America's  precious 
heritage  to  her  people. 


I  seek  to  make  them  that  point  in  time 
when  Americans  determined  to  resist  the 
flow  of  poison  In  their  rivers  and  streams. 

I  seek  to  make  them  ancient  history 
for  the  next  generation. 

And  I  believe  the  conditions  they  de- 
scribe can  become  just  that — ^If  we  begin 
now,  together,  to  cleanse  our  rivers  of 
the  blight  that  burdens  them. 

A  8TAKT  HAS  BEEN  MADE 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
launched  a  major  effort  to  save  Ameri- 
ca's water  resources. 

It  authorized  quality  standards  for  all 
interstate  waters. 

It  provided — ^in  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1965 — new  resources  for 
treating  the  wastes  from  our  cities. 

It  created  the  Water  Resources  Coiui- 
cil  to  coordinate  all  aspects  of  river  basin 
planning.  This  unified  effort  promises 
to  make  the  work  of  pollution  control 
more  effective. 

We  mean  to  make  full  use  of  these  new 
instruments.  They  will  require  increased 
expenditures,  in  a  year  of  few  increases 
for  urgent  domestic  programs.  We  shall 
make  them. 

.Yet  at  this  point  the  development  of 
new  knowledge,  and  new  organizations 
to  carry  on  this  work,  is  as  crucial  as  our 
dollars. 

We  must  combine  all  the  means  at  our 
disposal— Federal.  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate— progressively  to  reduce  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  rivers. 

A    CLEAN    RIVERS    DEMONSTRATION    PROGRAM 

I  propose  that  we  begin  now  to  clean*" 
and  preserve  entire  river  'basins  from 
their  sources  to  their  mouths. 

I  propose  a  new  kind  of  partnership — 
built  upon  our  creative  federal  system — 
that  will  unite  all  the  pollution  control 
activities  in  a  single  river  basin.  Its 
task  is  to  achieve  high  standards  of 
water  quality  throughout  the  basin. 

The  clean  rivers  demonstration  pro- 
gram I  reconunend  has  four  require- 
ments: 

1.  Appropriate  water  quality  stand- 
ards— authorized  by  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965 — must  be  adopted  for  every 
part  of  the  basm. 

2.  The  States  and  local  OHnmunities 
must  develop  long-range  plans  to  achieve 
those  standards  and  to  preserve  them. 
The  plans  must  be  comprehensive,  and 
they  must  be  practical. 

3.  Where  it  does  not  already  exist,  a 
permanent  river  basin  organizatltm  must 
be  created  to  carry  out  the  plan.  It 
must  represent  the  conunimltles  and  the 
States.  It  must  work  closely  with  the 
Federal  Government.  The  organization 
must  be  prepared  to  revise  the  plan  as 
conditions  require,  so  that  new  tlireats 
to  the  quality  of  the  river  may  be  turned 
back. 

4.  Communities  must  be  willing  and 
able  to  contribute  funds  necessary  for 
constructing  facilities.  They  must  be 
prepared  to  levy  charges  for  their  use — 
charges  adequate  to  maintain,  extend, 
and  replace  them  w^en  needed. 

THE   FEDERAL    ROLK 

Federal  financial  assistance  will  be 
necessary  if  the  clean  rivers  demonstra- 
tion program  is  to  succeed. 
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.  m  most  watersheds  there  are  commu- 
nities wholly  without  treatment  facil- 
ities. There  are  some  with  only  the 
most  bcwlc  means  for  removing  solid 
wastes. 

Substantial  funds  will  be  necessary  to 
construct  the  Initial  facilities.  I  there- 
fore propose  to : 

Eliminate  the  dollar-ceiling  limitation 
on  grants  for  sewage  treatment  facilities 
In  these  clean  river  demonstrations — but 
only  In  the  demonstrations. 

Provide  special  funds  to  finance  both 
planning  and  project  costs  in  clean  river 
demonstrations. 

In  the  first  year,  I  am  asking  $50  mil- 
lion to  begin  this  program. 

To  administer  the  program  most  ef- 
fectively, we  must  reorganize  the  Federal 
effort.  In  the  past,  the  Federal  anti- 
pollution effort  has  been  organizationally 
separate  from  water  conservation  and 
use  programs. 

One  agency  should  assimie  leadership 
In  our  clean  water  effort. 

That  agency  should  be  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Tbday  the  Department's  water  man- 
agement programs  range  from  saline 
water  research  to  irrigation.  It  Is  re- 
sponsible for  wildlife  preservation,  and 
for  administering  the  national  park 
system.  Its  Secretary  serves  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Water  Resources  Council. 
Thus  Its  present  task,  and  the  logic  of 
good  government,  require  that  It  be  en- 
trusted with  an  Important  new  effort  to 
clean  and  preserve  entire  river  systems. 

I  shall  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  reorganization  plan  to  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  now 
housed  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

BKNEITTB  OF  THK  PmOaKAM 

The  program  has  one  ultimate  goal:  to 
clean  all  of  America's  rivers.  This  year 
we  shall  start  with  those  few  basins 
whose  States  and  communities  are  pre- 
pared to  begin.  As  additional  organiza- 
tions are  formed  and  their  plans  drafted, 
more  basins  will  qualify. 

The  projects  will  be  self-sustaining. 
Federal  assistance  Is  planned  for  the 
initial  construction  of  local  treatment 
works.  Thereafter,  local  communities 
will  collect  revenues  from  users  sufficient 
for  the  operation,  expansion,  and  re- 
placement of  the  facilities.  Continuing 
responsibility  will  reside  where  the  bene- 
fits accrue — with  local  authorities. 

The  projects  will  sdlow  experiment 
with  new  forms  of  organization.  State 
and  local  participation  may  be  based 
on  an  Interstate  compact,  a  river  basin 
commission,  or  even  a  conservancy  dis- 
trict. The  central  requirement  Is  for 
sufficient  Jurisdiction  and  authority  to 
develop  and  carry  out  the  long-range 
plan. 

These  projects  will  enable  us  to  cur- 
tail and  control  pollution  In  entire  river 
basins.  Broad-scale  planning  of  water 
standards  in  broad  stretches  of  a  river 
can  achieve  substantial  economies. 
More  efficient  plants  can  be  built  to  treat 
the  wastes  of  several  communities  and 
nearby  Industries.  Integrating  the  con- 
trol of  streamflow  and  treatment  plant 


operatk>a  can  reduce  costs — for  example, 
by  fitting  the  type  and  amoimt  of  day- 
to-day  treatment  to  varying  stream  con- 
ditions. 

OCT  KtTAmUSBXB  ntoasAMs 

The  dean  rivers  program  now  holds 
great  promise  for  restoring  and  preserv- 
ing water  quality.  But  In  the  beginning 
it  can  affect  only  a  few  areas. 

Our  existing  programs  must  continue. 
They  must  be  improved — not  only  to 
4ielp  rescue  other  rivers  from  pollution, 
but  because  they  provide  the  foundation 
for  the  river  basin  demonstration  proj- 
ects. 

Federal  grants  for  waste  treatment 
plants  now  total  more  than  $725  million. 
More  than  6.000  projects  are  under  con- 
struction or  already  completed.  For  fis- 
cal 1967  I  have  requested  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  $150  million,  the  full  au- 
thorized amount,  to  continue  this  vital 
effort. 

Under  last  year's  act,  the  Initiative  for 
water  quality  standards  rests,  until  July 
1967.  with  the  States.  State  govern- 
ments now  have  an  obligation  to  demon- 
strate their  willingness  and  ability  to 
control  pollution.  Some  have  already 
done  so.  The  Federal  Government  must 
extend  all  possible  help  to  enable  the 
States  to  meet  this  responsibility. 

I  am  therefore  recommending  that 
support  for  State  water  pollution  control 
agencies  be  doubled.  The  added  amount 
should  be  used  at  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion to  assist  States  in  devising  effective 
water  quality  standards.  It  should  be 
used  to  prepare  plans  for  abating  pollu- 
tion. 

Kwroacucnrj  Aumomrrr 

Standards,  however,  mean  little  with- 
out the  power  to  enforce  them.  Existing 
Federal  authority  to  abate  water  pollu- 
tion is  unnecessarily  time  consumQig, 
complex  in  procedure,  and  limited  in  Ju- 
risdiction. Steps  must  be  taken  to  siijx- 
plify  and  strengthen  these  procedures. 

I  recommend  that — 

1.  The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  be 
amended  to  eliminate  the  two  mandatory 
6-month  delays  that  uimecessarily  bur- 
den its  procedures; 

2.  The  Federal  Government  have  au- 
thority Immediately  to  bring  suit  to  stop 
pollution,  when  that  pollution  constitutes 
an  imminent  danger  to  public  health  or 
welfare; 

3.  More  weight  be  given  by  the  courts 
to  the  evidence  produced  in  administra- 
tive enforcement  hearings ; 

4.  The  Federal  Government  have  the 
right  to  subpena  witnesses  to  appear  at 
administrative  hearings; 

5.  The  Secretary  be  given  the  right  to 
initiate  enforc«nent  proceedings  when 
pollution  occurs  in  navigable  waters. 
Intrastate  or  Interstate; 

6.  Registration  be  required  of  all  ex- 
isting or  potential  sources  of  major  pol- 
lution, and  X33.  officials  be  given  the 
right  to  Inspect  such  sources;  and 

7.  Private  citizens  be  allowed  to  bring 
suit  in  Federal  court  to  seek  relief  from 
pollution. 

These  are  strong  measures.  But  the 
menace  of  pollution  requires  them. 

It  poses  a  major  threat  to  the  quality 
of  life  in  our  country. 


February  23,  196S 

»0«      OOUPKXHXiraiTK      POLUmOM 
OOmtBOL 

Tlie  river  basin  proposals  I  am  sub- 
mitting take  advantage  of  the  best  tech- 
niques available  today.  They  apply  new 
concepts  of  efficient  organization.  But 
if  pollution  control  is  to  cope  with  in- 
creasing volumes  of  waste  from  our 
growing  Industry  and  population,  new 
knowledge  and  technology  are  required. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  research  organiza- 
tions, both  private  and  public,  to  develop 
these  technologies. 

1.  There  must  be  new  integrated  sys- 
tems of  disposal.  Many  liquid  wastes 
can  be  transformed  to  solids  or  gases— 
or  vice  versa.  Research  can  show  which 
form  Is  least  harmful  and  least  costly. 
Research  can  reduce  costs  through  com- 
bined solid-liquid  disposal  systems. 

2.  The  technology  of  water  treatment 
must  be  Improved.  We  must  find  ways 
to  allow  more  reuse  of  waste  water  at 
reasonable  costs.  We  must  remove  or 
control  nutrients  that  cause  excessive 
growth  of  plant  life  in  streams,  lakes  and 
estuaries.  We  must  take  steps  to  con- 
trol the  damage  caused  by  waters  that 
heat  up  after  cooling  generators  and  In- 
dustrial engines. 

3.  More  must  be  learned  about  the  ef- 
fects of  pollutants  and  the  present  level 
of  pollution.  Better  equipment  must  be 
developed  to  measure  pollution  load  and 
movement.  We  must  assess  the  results 
of  particular  pollutants  on  plant,  ani- 
mal, and  human  populations.  We 
should  continually  monitor  the  quality 
of  our  environment,  to  provide  a  yard- 
stick against  which  our  progress  in  pol- 
lution abatement  can  be  measured.  We 
must  apply  the  most  modem  techniques 
of  systems  analysis. 

Such  research  will  lead  to  pollution 
standards  suited  for  each  location  and 
type  of  pollutant.  It  will  permit  us  to 
direct  our  control  efforts  more  efficient- 
ly. I  am  proposing  that  we  spend  over 
$20  million  next  year  on  this  research. 

CONTSOL  or  AIR  POIXTTTION 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and  its  1965 
amendments  have  given  us  new  tools  to 
help  attack  the  pollutioipthat  fouls  the 
air  we  breathe. 

We  have  begun  to  counter  air  pollu- 
tion by  increasing  the  tempo  of  effort 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

In  less  than  2  years  Federal  financial 
assistance  has  stimulated  a  50 -percent 
Increase  in  the  air  pollution  budgets  of 
States  and  local  governments.  Federal 
standards  for  the  control  of  automobile 
exhausts  wiU  apply  to  the  1968  models. 
The  Federal  Interstate  abatement  pro- 
gram will  significantly  supplement  State 
and  local  efforts  to  deal  with  air  pollu- 
tion. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  progress  we  are 
making.  But  I  am  mindful  that  we  have 
only  begun  our  work.  I  am  forwarding 
to  the  Congress  proposals  to  improve  and 
increase  Federal  research,  financing,  and 
technical  assistance  to  help  States  and 
local  governments  take  the  measures 
needed  to  control  air  pollution. 

POIXUnOJf  PKOIC  m>EXAL  activitiis 

The  Federal  Oovemment  is  rightly  ex- 
pected to  provide  an  example  to  the  Na- 
tion  in  pollution  control    We  cannot 
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make  new  demands  on  State  and  local 
governments  or  on  private  industry  with- 
out putting  the  Federal  house  in  order. 
We  will  take  the  necessary  steps  this 
year  to  Insure  that  Federal  activities  do 
not  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of  our 
water  and  air. 

Last  November  I  signefl  an  Executive 
order  requiring  tha|  all  new  Federal  in- 
stallations Include  adequate  water  pollu- 
tion control  systems.  Agencies  are  re- 
quired to  submit  long-range  plcms  to 
bring  existing  installations  up  to  the  high 
level  of  pollution  control  required  of 
new  facilities.  These  plans  are  to  be 
submitted  by  July  l  of  tthls  year.  We 
are  providing  the  funds  necessary  to  im- 
plement them. 

I  also  Intend  to  issue  an  Executive  or- 
der dealing  with  air  pollution  from  Fed- 
eral activities.  The  potential  dangers 
of  air  pollution  have  only  recently  been 
realized.  The  technical  and  economic 
difficulties  in  conserving  the  purity  of  our 
air  are.  If  anything,  greater  than  in  pro- 
tecting our  water  resources.  Neverthe- 
less, I  Intend  to  see  that  the  necessary 
steps  are  taken  to  curtail  emissions  from 
Federal  installations. 

HUMAN    BESOURCM    FO*    POLLtJTIOK    CONTKOL 

New  projects  and  new  tiachnology  are 
of  Uttle  value  without  skUletd  people  dedi- 
cated to  putting  them  to  effective  use. 

I  propose  to  enlist  the  services  of  those 
In  Industry  and  the  universities. 

I  propose  to  attract  skilled  administra- 
tors and  scientists  to  the  chaUenges  of 
full-time  occupations  in  pollution  con- 
trol. 

Critical  skills  are  in  short  supply  in 
£1  public  polluUon  control  operaUons 
we  need  to  train  sclenUsts  and  social 
scientists  In  these  activities,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  Govern- 
ment service  as  a  lifetime  occupation 
1  propose  to  establish  traineeshlps,  fel- 
towships.  and  an  Internship  program  in 
«deral  pollution  control  activities  The 
participants  will  be  in  residence  in  Fed- 
eral pollution  control  progr«ns  through- 
out the  country. 

IMPACT    ON    OTH    CTTIXS 

The  pollution  control  programs  I  have 
reoimmended  wUl  benefit  aJI  Americans. 

But  nowhere  wUl  the  impact  be  greater 
than  on  our  cities.  | 

fJ^^,  ^^P^  *^"  <^'ean  the  ah-  that  Is 
today  blighted  by  smoke  and  chemicals, 
ihese  steps  c^n  bring  to  growhig  urban 
enters  abundant  suppUes  of  pure  water 
w  sustain  today's  prosperity  and  to  sat- 
»iy  tomorrow's  needs. 

nf^^<f*®P*  *^*"  ^'^^ch  the  dally  life 
Of  the  city  dweller  and  his  children  by 
J^g  surrounding  watemays  to  their 
^iled  natural  beauty.  For  we  know 
Mat  ugliness  Is  degrading  and  costly,  but 

tod  P^f  ^^  »"?"  '^^^^  "^«  *^*^an  spirit 
Md  enlarge  the  imagination. 

NATIONAL     WATKS    C0MM»S10N 

»rrlu"°  *r.^*  °'  resource  management 
tonirf  P^'oblems  more  complex— or  more 
nnportant^than  those  involving  our  Ha- 

te.  i'nTK^«'"''P"^-  The  water  short- 
a  dr!L  M  Northeastern  United  States  Is 
«P^^  ?wf^'"*"'^*''  ^hat  we  must  take 
torn.^l'''®  ^^P  ^  Improve  the  man- 
•t^ment  of  our  precious  water  resources. 

tionf.^°?  ^^^  establishment  of  a  Na- 
wnai  Water  Commission  to  review  and 


advise  on  the  entire  range  of  water  re- 
source problems— from  methods  to  con- 
serve and  augment  exlsUng  water  sup- 
plies to  the  application  of  modem  tech- 
nology, such  as  desalthig,  to  provide  more 
usable  water  for  our  cities,  our  indus- 
tries, and  our  farms. 

This  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
the  very  best  minds  in  the  country  It 
will  Judge  the  quality  of  our  present  ef- 
"forts.  It  will  recommend  long-range 
plans  for  the'  future.  It  will  point  the 
way  to  increased  and  more  effective  water 
resource  measures  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, working  in  close  cooperation 
with  States,  local  communities,  and  Pri- 
vate hidustry. 

SAVING  OUK  PORKSTS 


Since  the  century's  beginning  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  labored  to  pre- 
serve the  sublime  legacy  that  is  tiie 
American  forest.  • 

'nme  after  thne  pubUc  intervention 
has  prevented  the  destruction  of  Irre- 
Placeble  forest  landa 

Our  national  park  and  forest  systems 
are  America's  principal  trustee  hi  the 
vital  task  of  conservation.  The  task 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  single 
stroke.  It  requires  patient  determina- 
tion and  careful  plannhig  to  secure  for 
our  people  the  beauty  that  is  Justly 
theirs.    It  merits  careful  planning. 

I  propose  that  we  plan  now  to  com- 
plete our  national  park  system  by  1972 

the    100th   anniversary  of  Yellowstone, 
the  world's  first  national  park 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  last  4  years.  Yet  many 
scenic  masterpieces  remahi  unprotected 
and  deserve  eariy  Inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

A    REDWOOD    NATIONAL    PARK 

I  propose  the  creation  of  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  northern  California. 

It  is  possible  to  reclaim  a  river  like  the 
Potomac  from  the  carelessness  of  man 
But  we  cannot  restore— once  It  is  losl^- 
the  majesty  of  a  forest  whose  trees  soared 
upward  2.000  years  ago.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior— after  exhaustive  consul- 
tations with  preservationists,  officials  of 
the  State  of  California,  lumbermen  and 
others— has  completed  a  study  of  the 
deslrabiUty  of  estabUshlng  a  park  of  in- 
ternational significance. 

I  have  reviewed  his  recommendaUons 
and  am  submitting  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation to  establish  such  a  park  This 
will  be  costly.  But  it  is  my  recommenda- 
tion that  we  move  swiftly  to  save  an  area 
ot  Immense  significance  before  It  is  too 
late. 

OTHKR  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  PROPOSALS 

Other  major  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
posals which  should  be  approved  in  1966 
are: 

1.  Cape   Lookout   National   Seashore, 

2.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  Mich. 

3.  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Ind. 

4.  Oregon  Dunes  NaUonal  Seashore 
Oreg. 

5.  Great  Bashi  National  Park,  Nev. 

6.  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park,  Tex. 
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^  7.  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
ti<m  Area,  Mont.-Wyo. 

8.  Flaming  Gorge  NaUonal  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Utah-Wyo. 

For  a  region  which  now  has  no  na- 
tional park,  I  recommend  the  study  of  a 
Connecticut  River  NaUonal  Recreation 
Area  along  New  England's  largest  river, 
in  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont. Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut. 

I   propose   the    eariy    completion    of 

studies  and  planning  for  two  new  perks 

the  Apostle  Isles  Seashore  along  Lake 
Superior  and  North  Cascades  in  Wash- 
ington State. 

NATIONWIDB   TRAIL   STSTXM 

In  my  budget,  I  reccHnmended  legisla- 
tion to  extend  Federal  support  to  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  and  tb  encourage  the 
development  of  hiking  trails  accessible  to 
the  people  throughout  the  country. 

I  am  submitting  legislation  to  foster 
the  development  by  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies  of  a  nationwide  system  of 
trails  and  give  special  emphasis  to  the 
location  of  trails  near  metropolitan  areas. 

PRESERVATION    or   HISTORIC   BITES 

Historic  preservation  is  the  goal  of  citi- 
zen groups  In  every  part  of  the  country 
To  help  preserve  buildings  and  sites  of 
historic  significance,  I  will  reoHnmend 
a  program  of  matching  grants  to  States 
and  to  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation. 

WILD   Rum   STSTXM 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  response  to  my 
proposal  for  a  national  wild  rivers  sys- 
tem, and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  complete 
this  pioneering  conservation  legislation 
this  year. 

COSTS  or  LAND  AOQTTUITION 

The  spiraling  cost  of  land  acquisitions 
by  the  Federal  Government,  particularly 
for  water  resource  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. Is  a  matter  of  increasing  concern. 

Landowners  whose  property  Is  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government  are 
of  course,  entltied  to  Just  compensation 
as  provided  by  the  Constitution.  At  the 
same  time,  land  for  the  use  of  the  general 
pubUc  should  not  be  burdened  with  the 
Increased  price  resulting  from  specula- 
tive activities. 

I  have  requested  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  together  with  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  heads  of  the  other 
agencies  principally  concerned,  to  Inves- 
tigate procedures  for  protecting  the  Oov- 
emment against  such  artificial  price 
spirals. 

A   CREED  TO    PRESERVE   OUR   NATURAL   HKRITAGK 

To  sustain  an  environment  suitable  for 
man,  we  must  fight  on  a  thousand  battle- 
grounds. Despite  all  of  our  wealth  and 
knowledge,  we  cannot  create  a  redwood 
forest,  a  wild  river,  or  a  gleaming  sea- 
shore. 

But  we  can  keep  those  we  have. 

The  science  that  has  Increased  our 
abundance  can  find  ways  to  restore  and 
renew  an  environment  equal  to  our  needs. 

The  time  Is  ripe  to  set  forth  a  creed 
to  preserve  our  natural  heritage — prin- 
ciples which  men  and  women  of  good  will 
will  support  in  order  to  assure  the  beauty 
and  bounty  of  their  land.  Conservation 
is  ethically  sound.    It  is  rooted  in  our 
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love  of  the  land,  our  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  our  devotion  to  the  rule 
of  law. 

Let  us  proclaim  a  creed  to  preserve  our 
natural  heritage  with  rights  and  the  du- 
ties to  respect  those  rights: 

The  right  to  clean  water — and  the  duty 
not  to  pollute  It. 

The  right  to  clean  air — and  the  duty 
not  to  befoul  It. 

The  right  to  surroundings  reasonably 
free  from  manmade  ugliness — and  the 
duty  not  to  blight. 

The  right  of  easy  access  to  places  of 
beauty  aad  tranquillity  where  every 
family  can  find  recreation  and  refresh- 
ment—and the  duty  to  preserve  such 
places  clean  and  unspoiled. 

The  right  to  enjoy  plants  and  animals 
in  their  natural  habitats — and  the  duty 
not  to  eliminate  them  from  the  face  of 
this  earth. 

/  These  rights  assert  that  no  person,  or 
company,  or  government  has  a  right  in 
this  day  and  age  to  pollute,  to  abuse  re- 
sources, or  to  waste  our  common  herit- 
age. 

The  work  to  achieve  these  rights  will 
not  be  easy.  It  cannot  be  completed  In 
a  year  or  5  years.  But  there  will  never 
be  a  better  time  to  begin. 

Let  us  from  this  moment  begin  our 
work  In  earnest — so  that  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  will  look  back  and 
say:  1966  was  the  year  of  the  new  con- 
servation, when  farsighted  men  took  far- 
sighted  steps  to  preserve  the  beauty  that 
Is  the  heritage  of  our  Republic. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  proposals  I  have  rec- 
ommended in  this  message. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thx  White  Hottsb,  February  23. 1966. 


CLEAN  RIVERS  DEMONSTRATION 
BILL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
njy  remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ^there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's clean  rivers  demonstration  pro- 
posal offers  us  an  opportunfty  to  halt 
and,  ultimately,  to  reverse  the  trend  to- 
ward pollution  In  America's  rivers.  A 
piecemeal  approach  by  separate  commu- 
nities has  long  since  proven  Inadequate. 
The  pollution  problems  of  any  commu- 
nity can  only  be  dealt  with  in  the  con- 
text of  the  problems  of  all  the  other  com- 
munities within  the  same  river  basin. 
Only  when  each  of  our  river  basins  is 
considered  as  a  whole  can  (dilution  be 
brought  imder  effective  control. 

This  bill-will  permit  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  Join  with  the  States  and  local 
agencies  ffi  a  broad-scale  plan  to  clean 
up  entire  rivers.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  too  great  for  local  agencies  to 
bear  alone,  and  so  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  participate.  Federal  par- 
ticipation, however,  will  be  based  on  the 
willingness  of  the  local  agencies  to  as- 
sume full  responsibility,  without  further 
Federal  assistance,  for  operating,  replac- 


ing, and  expanding  the  pollution  control 
facilities  once  they  have  been  con- 
structed. This  means  that  local  agencies 
will  have  to  find  the  funds  to  finance  the 
ongoing  needs  of  their  projects.  The 
goal  is  to  provide  a  flnatuing  system, 
based  upon  revenue  bonds  and  user 
charges,  that  will  place  the  burden  of 
pollution  control  on  those  who  cause  the 
pollution. 

The  clean  rivers  restoration  bill  is  not 
a  substitute  for  existing  Federal  pollu- 
tion control  programs.  It  supplements 
those  programs  by  providing  for  an  in- 
tensive Federal-State  approach  on  se- 
lected rivers  that  will  point  the  way  to- 
ward a  long-range  solution  to  the  pollu- 
tion problem  on  those  and  other  rivers. 
Until  a  river  basin  plan  is  in  effect,  the 
other  programs  will  continue  to  operate. 
Once  a  river  basin  plan  is  in  effect,  how- 
ever, all  pollution  control  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  must  then  be 
administered  in  a  manner  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  plan. 

This  Is  a  farsighted  and  well-planned 
program  which  needs  our  urgent  support. 


MOVE   WATER   POLLUTION   TO 
INTERIOR 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker,    I    ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bocosl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  iMint  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CMdahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  proposal  to  transfer  responsi- 
bility for  the  national  effort  against 
water  pollution  to  the  Department  of  the 
Iftterior  is  a  wise  move. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
tract from  the  valiant  efforts  made,  first 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  alone,  and 
then  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  initiating  the  Fed- 
eral antipollution  program. 

It  was  natural  to  begin  this  effort  with 
the  Public  Health  Service,  for  originally 
its  most  dramatic  impact  was  in  the  field 
of  health.  But  as  time  passed,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  It  was  both  unfair 
to  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  inef- 
ficient for  the  Nation,  to  insist  that  sci- 
entists and  medical  personnel  concerned 
with  the  war  on  disease  also  become  river 
basin  planners  and  water  control  ex- 
perts. 

The  President's  proposal,  therefore, 
seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  sound. 
Coupled  with  his  recommendation  for 
legislation  that  will  place  the  war  on 
pollution  on  a  river-basin  basis,  we  have 
been  given  the  basis  for  a  powerful  two- 
pronged  weapon  which  to  mount  an  ef- 
fective attack  on  one  of  the  most  pressing 
of  our  domestic  problems. 

I  believe  these  measures  will  greatly 
speed  our  efforts  to  end  the  grave  and 
growing  pollution  in  our  streams  and 
rivers. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  17) 

Baldwin  Oubser  Powell 

Blatnlk  Hagan,  Oa.  Rivers,  S.C. 

Boiling  Harvey,  Ind.  Rogers,  Tex. 

Bvirleaon  Hoamer  Roudebiuh 

Byrnes,  WU.  Jones,  Ala.  Scott 

Cabell  Jones,  Mo.  Senner 

Cederberg  Kee  Slack 

Cbeir  Mallllard  Smith,  Iowa 

Cohelan  Martin,  Ala.  Steed 

Conyers  Matthews  Teague.  Tex. 

Cramer  Miller  Toll 

Dowdy  Moorhead  Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Ellsworth  Morris  White,  Idaho 

Fallon  Murray  WUIU 

Farnsley  Ottlnger  Zablockl 

Pxiqua  Patman 

Oarmatz  Pool 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  rollcall  382  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FILING 
OF  REPORT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules 
Committee  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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NATIONAL  PARKS  ON  THE  NORTHEN 
COAST  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  Joining  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  proposing  the  creation  of  a 
Redwood  National  Park  in  my  district 
along  the  northern  coast  of  California. 
Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  de- 
veloped for  this  purpose  by  the  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

To  me  and  all  of  my  constituents— 
620,000  strong — the  strip  of  coastline 
from  San  Francisco  north  to  the  Oregon 
border  is  among  the  beauty  spots  of  the 
world.  It  amazes  me  that  it  took  until 
1962.  when  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  was  created,  to  recognize  this 
area  for  national  status.  Now  it  has 
become  clear  that  one  of  the  rarest  re- 
sources in  the  world — the  tall  coast  red- 
woods— should  be  recognized  as  one  of 
our  great  national  assets  and  that  suit- 
able redwood  forests  be  set  aside  under 
the  care  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
By  my  words  and  action  today,  I  fully 
endorse  this  concept. 

But  while  I  endorse  the  concept,  l 
must  be  frank  to  say  that  I  cannot  a»- 
dorse  all  of  its  parts.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  this: 


The  first  is  that  I  saw  ihe  completed 
Wll  for  the  first  time  only  last  night. 
While  I  am  well  aware  of  its  main  pro- 
visions, I  have  not  had  time  to  study  the 
small  print  nor  otherwtipe  learn  the 
details.  < 

Second,  this  is  Just  as  well  because  I 
think  it  mandatory  that  extensive  com- 
mittee hearings  be  held  in  the  National 
Capital  and  In  the  redwood  empire,  as 
we  caU  it,  to  weigh  the  values  of  this 
bill  and  sort  its  facets.  I  have  consulted 
the  gentleman  fom  Colorado  and,  in  his 
wisdom,  he  agrees. 

Further,  I  hope  to  be  Ih  a  position  to 
offer  any  improvements  necessary  to  per- 
fect the  proposal.  More  tthan  400  Mem- 
bers of  this  honorable  body  may  find  it 
hard  to  question  the  prot^tion  of  beau- 
tiful redwood  forests,  ana  it  is  under- 
standable. But  there  is  only  one — the 
Congressman  from  the  First  District  of 
California — who  has  the  direct  respon- 
sibility to  protect  also  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  all  of  the  peiople  who  live 
there. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  thiare  is  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  a  Redwood  National 
Park  within  my  district.  Many  people 
are  critical  that  the  Stat*  of  California 
has  not  developed  the  reoreatlonal  po- 
tential of  the  more  than  100,000  acres  of 
cathedrallike  redwood  forests  it  has  held 
in  State  parks  for  many  years.  Because 
the  timber  products  lndu$try  represents 
more  than  70  percent  of  ihe  local  econ- 
omy, others  fear  for  their  jobs.  And  srtill 
others,  who  pay  property  tiaxes,  itear  that 
the  tax  base  will  be  seriously  eroded  by 
Federal  acquisition  of  private  lands, 
thereby  increasing  their  own  tax  load. 
These  are  reasonable  concerns  that  I, 
as  their  Representative,  also  must  voice. 

As  the  Members  may  be  sure,  some  30 
bills  to  create  a  Redwood  National  Park 
have  been  introduced  im  this  House. 
Still  others  discussed  the  situation  with 
me  and  asked  me  about  it;  for  this  I  will 
be  eternally  grateful.  My  own  effort  has 
been  to  work  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  up  to 
and  including  a  final  meelling  last  night. 
I  personally  flew  Government  officials 
over  mile  upon  mile  of  redwood  forests, 
introduced  them  to  local  offlcials,  lumber 
workers,  and  other  citizens  and  otherwise 
acquainted  them  with  the  area  and  the 
problems  major  new  Government  acqui- 
sitions would  cause.  ! 

As  a  result,  I  present  to  you  today 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  honest  attempt 
at  compromise.  It  is  an  effort  to  fully 
recognize  an  esj;hetlc  obligation  to  the 
future  while  meeting  the  mundane  ob- 
ligations of  today.  It  attempts  to  solve 
me  economic  problems  such  a  park 
would  create  while  others  would  shrug 
them  off  as  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the 
preservation  of  beauty.  The  main  pro- 
visions of  the  biU  are  these: 

First.  Creation  of  a  Redwood  National 
wk  by  acquhlng  Jedediah  Smith  and 
uei  Norte  Coast  RedwoodB  State  Parks 
i??  ^^aU'ornla  and  acquiring  other 
wgin  redwood  forests  to  connect  the 
TOO  into  one  large  park.  Although  the 
nm  also  Includes  acquisition  of  the  en- 
ore  Mill  Creek  watershed,  miuch  of  which 
«nonpark  quaUty.  I  intend  to  propose 
w«ne  other  method  of  watershed  con- 


trol— perhaps  by  contract  with  the  pri- 
vate owner — to  protect  the  virgin  groves 
downstream  and  maintain  a  major  em- 
ployer In  business. 

To  do  this,  I  am  Irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  Introduce  a  second  bill  creat- 
ing a  National  Redwood  Park  that  con- 
tains the  description  of  a  corridor  tying 
the  Jedediah  Smith  and  the  Del  Norte 
State  Parks  together  as  requested  by 
some  of  the  people  of  the  area  directly 
involved. 

Second.  An  economic  adjustment  pay- 
ment to  local  goveriunental  bodies  to  not 
only  offset  property  tax  losses  but  to 
assist  In  other  areas  of  economic  ad- 
justment, such  as  Job  retraining. 

Third.  An  immediate  crash  program 
for  development  of  the  park  to  provide 
Jotw  and  speed  the  expansion  of  the 
tourist  industry.  Coupled  with  direction 
to  proper  Government  agencies  to  exert 
every  effort  In  the  areas  of  manpower 
retraining  and  relocation,  this  again  Is 
an  honest  effort  to  solve  a  major 
problem. 

There  are  other  proposals  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress.  Also,  many 
varied  opinions  on  the  size  and  location 
of  the  proposed  National  Redwood  Park 
are  held  by  many  constituents  of  my 
congressional  district  and  many  conser- 
vation organizations  outside  of  the  area 
Involved. 

I  believe  everyone  agrees  that  the  final 
recommendations  will  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  only  after  detailed  hear- 
ings are  held  and  evaluations  made  of 
the  various  proposals. 

While  I  am  quite  naturally  concerned 
about  the  effect  any  proposal  will  have  on 
the  landowner,  I  am  more  particularly 
concerned  about  the  people  involved — the 
men  and  women  who  work  in  the  forest 
products  industry,  the  people  who  are  in 
service  Jobs  or  businesses  that  will  feel 
the  economic  impact,  the  overall  effect 
on  the  tax  base  of  school  districts,  the 
county  of  Del  Norte  and  any  other  po- 
litical subdivision. 

I  think  this  bill  is  a  reasonable  starting 
point,  and  I  submit  it  to  the  Congress  for 
its  serious  consideration. 

In  conclusion.  I  feel  It  incumbent  upon 
me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress another  conservation  matter  that 
Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  people  of 
my  district  and  the  Nation.     • 

The  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in 
Marin  Coimty,  Just  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  authorized  prior  to  my  arrival 
in  Congress.  The  original  authorization 
was  for  $14  million.  This  amount  has 
been  funded  by  the  Congress. 

The  problem  now  confronting  us  is  the 
fact  that  the  Park  Service  now  estimates 
an  additional  $30.5  milUon  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  lemd  acquisition 
originally  recommended  for  inclusion  in 
the  project. 

While  consideration  is  now  underway 
for  the  creation  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park,  I  wish  to  remind  the  Members  of 
Congress  that  we  have  an  sulditional 
responsibility  to  complete  the  authoriza- 
tion and  financing  of  this  very  Important 
national  aeashore  project  which  'is  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  the  major  popu- 
lation c<Mnmunities  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area.    This  is  my  first  priority 


conservation  project  for  our  congres- 
sional district.  I  have  committed  my- 
self to  see  it  through. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
^    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  tlie  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromCsdlfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
for  a  long  time  has  supported  some  type 
of  self-government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  was  amazed  yesterday  to 
read  in  the  newspaper  and  to  observe  on 
television  last  riight  some  recent  pro- 
posals that  have  t)een  made. 

Every  individual  has  a  right  in  good 
conscience  to  take  his  position  upon  an 
issue,  and  certainly  this  Is  an  issue  that 
has  been  controversial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years  the  eco- 
nomic boycott  has  been  used  in  many 
instances  and  has  come  to  be  a  way  of 
life  in  this  country.  But  the  proposal 
which  was  brought  forward  yesterday 
goes  far  beyond  anything  of  that  tjrpe. 
It  proposes  that  any  merchant  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  does  not  sup- 
port home  rule  all  out  will  be  listed  and 
economically  boycotted.  But.  in  addition, 
he  win  be  assessed  a  portion  of  a  $100,000 
kitty  to  fight  for  home  rule  in  this  Dis- 
trict. 

In  other  words,  this  is  the  most  glaring 
example  of  outright  blackmail  that  it 
has  ever  been  my  {^portunity  to  observe. 
As  one  siho  supported  very  strongly  the 
bill  which  this  House  passed  for  home 
rule  for  the  District,  I  have  been  con- 
tinuing my  efforts  to  get  favorable  action 
on  that  bill  and  to  get  It  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Such  exhibitions  of  misguided  and 
half-baked  leadership  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  make  far  more  difficult  the 
task  of  those  of  us  who  are  sincerely  at- 
tempting to  give  an  opi>ortunlty  for  home 
rule  to  the  people  of  the  District. 


THE  17TH  ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL 
PANCAKE  DAY  RACE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  17th  an- 
nual running  of  the  International  Pan- 
cake Day  race  was  held  yesterday  in 
Olney,  England,  and  Liberal,  Kans. 

I  had  the  pletisure  of  being  in  Libersil 
and  witnessing  the  record  performance 
of  Miss  Rachel  Crites,  age  18,  of  Liberal, 
Kans.  The  new  record  time  for  covering 
the  415-yard  course  is  1  minute  4.5 
seconds. 

The  winner  in  England  was  Miss  Janet 
Bunker,  16.  who  covered  the  course  in 
1  minute  5.1  seconds,  which  equaled  the 
old  record  held  by  Mrs.  Blnnle  Dick,  of 
Liberal.    Tlmewise,  the  race  in  Liberal, 
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Kana.,  Ib  subsequent  to  the  race  In  Olney, 
England,  and  therefore,  Miss  Crltes  knew 
In  advance  the  challenge  she  faced. 

The  International  Pancake  Day  race 
has  become  world  famous  and  as  It  now 
stands.  Liberal  contestiiits  have  been 
victorious  nine  times,  those  In  Olney, 
eight.  Everyone  who  participates  In 
Pancake  Day  activities  in  Liberal,  In 
our  Nation's  Capital,  and  In  Olney.  Eng- 
land, deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

What  started  In  1950  on  a  rather  small 
scale  has  become  an  annual  event,  at- 
tracting thousands  of  people  and.  need- 
less to  say,  It  does  much  to  stimulate 
good  will  throughout  both  countries. 

I  congratulate  Rachel  Crltes,  the  new 
champion,  and  also  pay  special  tribute 
to.  the  Liberal,  Kans..  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  sponsoring  this  spectacu- 
lar event. 


Committee  on  Ways  uxa  Means,  and  aald 
amendments  shall  be  In  order,  any  nile  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwtthstandlng. 
Amendmenu  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Ckimmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  bo  of- 
fered to  any  section  of  the  blU  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  moUon  to 
recommit. 


February  2S,  igee      I      February  23,  196i\ 


HOBfE  rotj:  for  the  district  op 

COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  that  have  Just  been  made 
from  the  well  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Sisxl.  I 
composed  some  remarks  yesterday  and 
Inserted  them  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RccoRO  because  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity. It  being  Washington's  birthday,  to 
address  the  House  on  this  subject. 

As  one  who  is  not  opposed  fundamen- 
tally to  l^ome  rule,  I  do  want  to  declare 
my  complete  distaste  for  the  methods 
of  economic  blackmail  that  apparently 
now  would  be  subsUtuted  for  the  rule  of 
reason  in  dealing  with  this  very  impor- 
tant proposal. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  taking  the  floor  to  express 
nls  sentiments  in  this  respect. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  738  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rib.  736 

Retolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  o*  thU 
re«>lutlon  It  shall  be  in  <»der  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
13752)  to  provide  for  graduated  withholding 
of  Income  tax  from  wages,  to  require  declara- 
Uons  of  estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self- 
employment  Income,  to  accelerate  ciirrent 
paymenu  of  estimated  Income  tax  by  cor- 
poraUoiu.  to  postpone  certain  excise  Ux 
rate  reductions,  and  for  other  purposes  and 
an  polnU  of  order  against  said  bUl  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
mg  mlnortty  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shaU  be  considered 
•■  having  been  read  for  amendment  No 
»a»««tmMit  shall  be  in  order  to  said  blU  n- 
cept  amwidments  offered  by  dlnctton  or  the 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Col- 
M«R]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smfth]  represent- 
ing the  minority,  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 
Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  may  have  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  for  a  very  few 
minutes,  I  should  like  to  discuss  in  those 
few  minutes  tills  new  revenue  bill.  Per- 
mit me  to  say  in  the  first  Instance  that 
like  every  Member  of  this  House,  I  am 
opposed  to  raising  taxes.  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  I  am  more  opposed  to  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  that  Is  to  this 
Government  going  deeper  and  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt  every  year. 

Now,  taxes  are  always  burdensome 
and  are  ever  increasingly  becoming  bur- 
densome, but,  as  I  indicated,  we  have  to 
look  at  the  long-range  program  and  we 
have  to  weigh  and  evaluate  the  qu^tlon 
of  which  Is  the  worse  evil,  the  raising  of 
more  revenue  or  the  increasing  of  our 
naUonal  debt.  Above  all  this,  of  course 
is  the  ever-present  and  ever-increasing 
danger  of  ruinous  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  change 
the  method  of  collecting  tajfts,  which  the 
committee  estimates  would  bring  in  con- 
siderable revenue.  The  other  provision 
of  the  bill  would  not  repeal  but,  rather 
reinstate  or  reauthorize  the  collection 
of  certain  excise  taxes.  It  would  reim- 
pose  these  excise  taxes,  which  were 
scheduled  under  the  bill  passed  last  year 
to  expire  and  which  would  therefore  un- 
der this  bill  add  additional  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  opposed  to  the  re- 
peal of  these  taxes  on  previous  occasions 
on  the  same  theory  and  on  the  same 
philosophy  that  I  am  now  stating  here- 
namrty,  that  you  have  to  have  some 
semblance  of  fiscal  responsibility.  I  Just 
belong  to  that  old-fashioned  school  that 
believes  somewhere  down  the  line  there 
has  to  be  a  day  of  reckoning  and  that 
you  Just  cannot  keep  on  spending,  spend- 
ing, and  spending,  and  keep  adding  and 
adding  to  the  national  debt.  So  I  re- 
luctantly take  the  unpopular  position 
here  of  supporting  this  bill— no  man  in 
pubUc  life  likes  to  take  an  unpopular 
position,  particularly  the  one  of  raising 
the  burdens  of  taxation— ^nd  I  take  this 
poaition  upon  that  theory  dtod  upon  that 
philosophy  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Now,  what  Is  the  situation  here?  We 
owe— and  I  have  the  most  recent  fig- 
ures—a UtUe  matter  of  isao  billion. 
This  is  the  figure  that  the  Treasury 
comes  up  with.  But  if  all  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Oovenunent  were  added  it 


would  be  many  times  that  figure  in 
fact,  it  would  be  in  the  astronomic^ 
figure  of  triUions.  The  interest  on  that 
acknowledged  figure  of  $320  bilUonis 
$12.8  billion  annually.  "• 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Mr.  Roose. 
velt  came  here  in  1933.  Mr.  HooverWL 
spending  approximately  one-third  of 
that  amount  of  money  to  run  the  en 
tire  National  Oovernment— everythina- 
anmed  services,  welfare,  and  everything 

Now  the  pn^xments  of  the  Great 
Society  tell  us  that  we  have  the  greatest 
era  of  prosperity  we  have  ever  had  In 
this  NaUon.  I  believe  that  Is  true  I 
do  not  beUeve  there  Is  any  question  about 
it.  The  Nation  is  enjoying  unDrece- 
dented  prosperity. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  back  to  the 
point  that  a  large  portion  of  that  proe- 
perity  is  the  result  of  governmental 
spending,  and  that  if  the  Government 
keeps  accelerating  the  spending  which 
we  are  now  experiencing,  we  will  have 
Just  that  much  more  of  this  artlfldal 
prosperity. 

However,  somewhere— and  I  come  back 
to  my  original  point — down  the  line  there 
has  to  be  a  day  of  reckoning. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  another  reason  I 
go  along  with  this  tax  bill  is.  to  lessen 
the  deficit  that  we  are  facing— is  because 
of  the  retarding  effect  that  it  will  have 
upon  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  stood  in  the  well 
of  this  House  at  least  20  times  in  the 
last  20  years  and  made  the  statement, 
that  I  feared  inflation  worse  than  I 
feared  conmiunlsm ;  that  we  were  in  more 
danger  of  destroying  ourselves  from 
within  than  we  were  from  without. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  inflation  today. 
Would  anyone  deny  that?  If  you  are 
not  familiar  with  it.  ask  your  wife  about 
it  when  she  goes  shopping.  It  is  increas- 
ing all  the  time.  This  will  serve  to  place 
a  little  brake  upon  that  evil  of  inflation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  additional 
reason:  We  are  fighting  a  war  over  there 
In  Vietnam.  We  do  not  call  it  a  war, 
but  the  boys  over  there  In  the  Jungles 
and  the  rice  paddles  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  a  war.  The  mothers  scattered 
throughout  your  districts  who  are  send- 
ing their  boys  over  there,  the  casualty 
lists,  will  all  tell  you  that  we  are  in  a 
war.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  com- 
ing in  here  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day—  ^ 
In  the  next  few  days,  at  any  rate— with 
authorization  for  additional  billions  of 
dollars  because  of  that  war  that  Is  going 
on  over  there.  Whether  we  should  be 
there  or  not  is  another  question.  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  there  and  we  have 
to  support  our  boys  who  are  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  there  anyone  in  this 
House  today— and  if  so  I  shall  yield  to 
him— who  will  differ  with  me  when  I 
say  that  the  end  of  that  war  is  not  in 
sight;  that  It  could  well  last  for  5  or 
more  years?  It  could  well  last  for  10  or 
20  years,  if  we  do  not  fight  an  all-out 
war,  if  we  follow  the  appeasement  policy 
permitting  the  Communists  to  call  the 
signals  and  we  run  only  the  defensive 
plays. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with  a 
situation  here  where  we  have  got  to 
maintain  some  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  domestic  front. 
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Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  happen  again 
to  be  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  we  can  not  have  our  pie  and  keep 
it  too — or  to  put  in  conversely,  we  caui- 
not  have  both  butter  and  guns. 

But  yet  I  see  no  lndica;tion  whatever 
upon  the  national  horizon  to  cut  down 
on  this  domestic  spending.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  authorizing  more  and  more 
and  more  new  programs  that  are  going 
to  cause  greater  and  greater  and  greater 
deficits,  and  further  debase  our  cur- 
rency and  hasten  that  day  of  confronta- 
tion when  we  have  to  realize  what  Is 
going  on. 

Would  it  not  seem  the  prudent  thing  to 
do — would  not  private  business  or  pri- 
vate enterprise  or  the  private  Individual 
who  has  some  sense  of  responsibility  and 
prudence — would  he  not  try,  if  he  got 
into  trouble  on  one  side-*-would  he  not 
try  to  retrench  on  the  other?  Oh,  but 
no,  not  the  Govemment-~not  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  are  going  to  con- 
tinue both  the  domestic  spending  and  the 
acceleration  of  the  welfare  state  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  more  and  more 
of  the  sinews  of  warfare  which  come,  in- 
cidentally, very  expensiveily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  this  country. 
I  am  very  much  concenjicd  about  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Reptibllc  with  its 
cherished  institutions.  I  tihink  it  is  time 
to  stop,  look,  and  Usten  a  little  bit  and 
try  to  get  back  on  an  even  keel. 

I  do  not  like  this  bill— J  repeat.  I  do 
not  like  this  rule.  Because  traditionally 
I  am  opposed  to  closed  rules,  but  I  think 
we  have  to  have  this  or  some  other  meth- 
od of  stabilizing  our  flacal  situation. 
Therefore,  like  most  of  ycM,  I  am  going 
to  go  along  reluctantly  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  my  friends,  the  able 
gentleman  from  Arkansas— and  there  are 
very  few  in  this  House,  if  any,  who  are 
more  able  than  he  is— comes  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  again— which  I 
anticipate,  before  too  long^  and  asks  for 
another  increase  in  the  ddbt  limit— and 
you  remember  we  had  two  or  three  last 
year  and  we  will  probably  have  at  least^- 
I  know  we  will  have  at  least  one  more 
and  possibly  two  or  three  more  before 
this  Congress  is  over — or  certainly  before 
this  situation  is  solved — I  am  going  to 
be  against  It. 

As  one  Member  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  am  tryinsi  to  caU  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  to  our 
financial  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  io  my  distin- 
Pilshed  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  who  I  might  say  is  n<A  responsible 
lor  our  unfortunate  debt  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  one  figure  that 
1  would  like  to  add  to  the  figures  that 
we  gentleman  has  given  and  that  is  the 
Wire  of  $1,206  billion  of  pubUc  and 
private  debt  in  this  country  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1965.  That  is  an  increase  of 
between  $88  billion  and  $8^  billion  over 
we  figure  for  1964.  Somehow  or  other, 
w  the  gentleman  has  said,  we  have  to 
«op  spending.  But  like  the  gentleman, 
J*^  no  evidence  of  it.  Already  in  this 
>«aon  of  Congress  I  have  seen  millions 
««w  for  Interama.    I  have  seen  more 
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millions  for  a  Natiorml  Air  Museum 
voted  through  Congress  and  the  $1  bil- 
lion Southeast  Asian  Development  Bank 
went  through  as  if  the  skids  were 
greased.  I  see  no  evidence  of  anyone 
trying  to  cut  back  on  spending.  It  is 
going  to  be  hard  for  me  to  reconcile  a 
vote  for  this  biU  here  today  In  the  Ught 
of  the  spending  that  has  already  been 
authorized  for  projects  that  could  and 
should  have  been  deferred. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  He  usually  makes 
a  valuable  contribution.  I  can  under- 
stand how  he  will  find  it  dlfQcult  to  vote 
for  this  tax  bill  even  as  I  have  already 
stated  I  am  finding  It  difficult  to  do  so. 
I  have  a  great  admiration  for  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  as  he  knows,  and  I  am  not 
trying  to  put  words  in  his  mouth.  I 
am  sure  that,  knowing  him  as  I  do,  he 
wUl  evaluate  this  situation,  and  that,  at 
least  in  my  Judgment,  he  will  come  up 
with  the  conclusion  that  I  have  reached 
that,  as  bitter  as  a  pill  may  be.  some 
medicine  must  be  taken  at  this  time. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  will  act  pru- 
dently and  responsibly  and  curtail  these 
new  programs  in  the  interest  of  giving 
the  necessary  support  to  the  war  effort 
and  in  the  interest  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  no  newcomer  to 
the  philosophy  which  I  have  Just  enun- 
ciated. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  been 
hoisting  the  danger  signals  on  this  floor 
for  many  years.  Not  in  the  sense  of  "I 
told  you  so,"  but  because  I  think  it  is 
worth  repeating.  I  shall  submit,  in  the 
nature  of  an  appendix  to  my  remarks 
here  today,  a  statement  that  I  made 
upon  this  floor  on  March  19,  1952,  some 
14  years  ago. 

The  title  of  that  speech  was,  "High 
Taxes  Result  in  Unbridled  Spending," 
and  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  CoLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  Hoiue 
Resolution  678  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  nunols  [Mr.  Allen  1,  and 
pending  that,  I  yield  myself  15  minutes  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  two  decades  this 
splendid  young  Republic  has  been  going 
through  one  crisis  after  another;  some  were 
real,  others  mere  political  creations  advanced 
to  perpetuate  those  In  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment In  power.  Today  we  are  faced  with 
another  crisis,  a  real  crisis,  a  crisis  that 
threatens  to  destroy  the  fiscal  foundation 
of  the  Republic.  We  are  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  of  national  bankruptcy.  More 
and  more  thoughtful  citizens  throughout  the 
country  are  realizing  and  fully  appreciating 
the  dangers  ahead  If  this  unbridled  govem- 
menui  spending  is  permitted  to  continue. 

Today  we,  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  given  an  opportunity  to  App\y  the 
brakes  and  thus  make  a  further  contribu- 
tion toward  reversing  the  trend  In  extrav- 
agant governmental  spending. 


This  rule  makes  In  order  the  consldera- 
Uon  of  H.R.  7072.  the  annual  Independent, 
offices  appropriation  bill,  a  bUl  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  most 
^f  the  Federal  bureaus.  The  President, 
-through  his  Budget  Bureau,  requested  of 
the  Congress  a  total  of  «2,085,097.390  for 
these  bureaus.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, under  the  able  leadership  of  Its  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Thomas]  has  cut  that  reqiieet 
by  a  total  of  $700,048,695.  In  every  case  the 
committee  has  made  substantial  reductions 
excepting,  of  course,  such' items  which  are 
fixed  and  not  stisceptiblito  reduction. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  Interested  In 
this  economy  drive,  I  desire  now  to  express. 
In  the  premises,  on  my  owjr  part  and  on  the 
part  of  my  coworkers,  the  gratitude  of  all 
economy-minded  Members  of  this  body  for 
the  committee's  eflTorts.  While  fxirther  ef- 
forts will  be  made  in  the  form  of  appropriate 
amendments  to  make  even  further  economies, 
I  apprehend  that  determined  efforts  will  be 
made  by  those  Members  of  the  House  who 
consider  themselves  liberal  minded  to  restore 
the  reductions  made  by  the  committee  In  an 
effort  to  continue  the  spending  spree.  This 
effort  must  not  prevail.  The  line  must  be 
held. 

BAI.AJfCXO  BUDGET 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  alarmed  for  the 
past  several  years  over  the  dismal  picture 
presented  of  the  country  going  deeper  and 
deeper  each  year  Into  the  red  while  the  P^d- 
eral  Government  digs  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
the  pocket  of  the  Amu'ican  taxpayers.  More 
than  a  year  ago  a  litUe  band  of  southern 
Democrats,  with  the  aid  of  others,  In  this 
body  got  together  and  agreed  to  accept  the 
President's  challenge  to  cut  his  budget.  Last 
year  we  succeeded  In  trimming  that  budget 
several  himdred  mUllon  doUars.  This  year 
others  have  Joined  our  group  and  the  work 
continues.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
with  the  addition  of  more  and  more  converts 
to  the  cause,  the  budget  can  be  balanced  this 
year  in  spite  of  the  S82,000,000.000  request  of 
the  President  with  the  resultant  $14,000,000,- 
000  proposed  deficit.  If  the  economy  line  Is 
held  on  this  bill  and  the  succeeding  appro- 
priation bills  yet  to  come  before  us,  there 
wUl  be  no  necessity  for  any  deficit.  We  can 
place  ourselves  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
Therefore  our  Immediate  objective  this  year 
should  be  a  balanced  budget. 

It  Is  as  obvious  as  the  noonday  sun  that  if 
we  cannot  balance  the  budget  now.  with  an 
alltlme  high  national  Income  of  cheap 
money  together  with  an  alltlme  high  taxing 
program,  the  hope  of  ever  balancing  the  Na- 
tion's budget  is  indeed  dim.  In  fact,  pru- 
dence suggests  that  under  such  conditions 
we  should  be  retiring  a  part  of  our  gargan- 
tuan debt  and  fortifying  oixr  fiscal  condition 
for  the  eventual  rainy  day. 

FANTASTIC  OaOWTR   OF  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the 'growth  of  our  national 
debt  and  the  fantastic  amount  of  taxes  ex- 
tracted from  our  people  has  caused  me  to  do 
a  Uttle  research.  I  thought  It  might  be  well 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country  to  some  comparative  figures  of 
taxes  and  expenditures  by  our  Federal  Oov- 
emment  at  25-year  Intervals  over  a  period  of 
the  past  160  years  of  the  country's  history. 
The  startling  results  are  as  follows: 


Period 


1789  to  1813... 
1814  to  1838.  . 
1839  to  18«3... 
1864  to  ISSKh-. 
188etOlSUV 
lfll4tol8W.„ 
1890  to  10S2  >.. 


Total  expenditures 


$219,233,000 

S34. 769,000 

2,232.812.000 

8,  833, 181,  000 

12,701,857.000 

124.883.429,000 

«38. 131. 388, 000 


Net  receipts 


$221,810,000 
•HSHOOO 

Xiao.  702, 000 

8. 881. 829. 000 

12.787.4«8.000 

88.  <88, 932. 000 

419, 4»i  288. 000 


Cbanice  In  public 
debt 


■  $«,  024, 000. 00 

-7i,oe3.ooaoo 

1, 108. 339. 000. 00 

2M.  8S8, 000. 00 

-191.ffi4.000.00 

3fi.  971, 68$.  000. 00 

260. 193, 828, 74a  30 


>  1790  to  1813. 

>  To  Mar.  13, 19S2. 
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To  say  that  the  flgiires  are  BtartUng  la  aa 
understatement.  It  ts  significant  to  note 
that  m  the  first  period  of  the  country's  exist- 
ence, when  the  Jeffersonlan  principle  that 
the  people  who  are  least  governed  are  best 
governed  was  In  full  bloom,  and  prior  to  the 
growth  of  the  doctrine  of  paternalism  that 
the  poor  young  striving  Republic  actually 
had  a  substantial  balance  of  more  than 
•6.000,000  m  the  Treasury.  Compare  that 
figure  with  the  national  debt  of  more  than 
•260,000,000,000  today  and  one  Is  compelled 
to  question  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
the  country  today  Is  more  prosperous  than 
ever  before  In  its  history.  Moreover.  I  de- 
sire to  again  call  the  attenOon  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  Jact  that  the  Government  la 
no  different  la  lu  fiscal  affairs  from  the 
Individual  or  a  corpOTatlon.  The  manage- 
ment of  Government  Is  a  business  matter. 
The  fact  that  Government  Is  big  business 
makes  no  difference.  And  I  repeat  what  I 
have  often  stated  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
"There  Is  a  bottom  to  the  Government's  meal 
barrel  as  well  as  to  the  Individual's  or  the 
corporation's." 

INCOKCErVABU:    DEBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  lulled  Into 
complacency  so  long  by  the  so-called  liberal 
thinkers  and  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
appropriating  the  taxpayers'  money  in  de- 
notnlnaUons  of  bllUons  that  It  Is  Impossible 
to  comprehend  what  a  bUllon  really  la. 
Some  mathematician.  In  an  effort  to  com- 
prehend a  billion  dollar  figure,  has  come  up 
with  this  startling  Illustration: 

"If  a  person  had  started  in  business  In  the 
year  AJ>.  1  with  a  billion  dollars  capital,  and 
If  ho  had  managed  his  business  so  poorly 
that  he  lost  •1,000  each  day.  In  1»63  he  stUl 
would  have  enough  capital  left  out  of  his 
original  billion  to  continue  in  business,  los- 
ing ^1,000  a  day,  for  almost  an  additional  800 
years,  or  imtll  the  year  2739." 

Now  In  order  to  attempt  to  get  some  con- 
ception of  how  long  It  will  take  us  to  retire 
the  present  national  debt  of  over  •a60,000,- 
OOO.OOO  let  us  assume  that  we  are  frugal  and 
prudent  and  start  retiring  that  debt  at  the 
rate  of  ^600,000,000  a  year;  530  years  would 
be  required  to  reUre  the  debt. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  further  emphasis 
is  desired  on  our  financial  status  one  needs 
only  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  It  now  requires 
more  than  •6.000,000,000  per  annum  In  the 
form  of  Interest  to  service  this  enormous 
debt.  The  Treasury  has  now  asked  for  and 
we  appropriated  last  week  an  Increase  of 
•300.000.000  to  take  care  of  the  Increased  In- 
terest on  that  debt  over  last  year.  In  other 
words,  the  Interest  alone  on  our  national 
debt  Is  costing  the  taxpayers  now  about  one 
and  one-half  Umea  as  much  as  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  1  year  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  period  1914-38. 

DAKK     BUT     NOT    ROPKt.XSS 

Mr.  Speaker,  that,  sir,  is  the  fiscal  condi- 
tion Of  the  greatest  business  In  the  world, 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  Is  an  un- 
pleasant picture.  It  cannot  be  passed  off 
lightly  with  the  explanation  that  we  are  In  a 
global  warfare  against  communism,  another 
crisis.  Neither  can  we  comfort  ourselves  Into 
further  complacency  by  adding  to  that  the 
faec  that  we  have  recently  emerged  victori- 
ously from  a  global  strife  with  Nazi  Germany 
and  totalitarian  Japan.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
country  has  been  victorious  In  other  con- 
tests at  arms  and  through  other  crises 
throughout  lu  bUtory  without  serious  Im- 
pairment of  iu  financial  structure.  Those 
crlaes.  prior  to  World  War  n  and  prior  to 
the  SoTlet  Russian  menace,  were  serious  too 
in  their  day.  C3»n  It  be  loglcaUy  reasoned 
tlxat  the  situation*  In  this  country  for  the 
paat  9  years  has  been  so  grave  as  to  require 
the  extraction  of  more  taxes  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  was  taken  from  them  In  the 
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first  166  years  of  the  country's  existence?    I 
think  not. 

Permit  me  to  again  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues what  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the  past  6 
years  that  so  far  as  the  masters  of  the  Krem- 
lin are  concerned  they  want  neither  war  nor 
peace.  Their  main  purpose.  In  my  humble 
Judgment,  Is  to  conquer  this  country,  as  they 
have  conquered  all  others,  by  the  simple  pro- 
cedure of  bleeding  us  white  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  economy.  They  would  accom- 
plish thl*  here  as  elsewhere  through  fear, 
lnfilt;>rflon.  by  prodding  us  Into  national 
bani£ruptcy,  and  taking  over  In  the  resultant 
5«nfu8lon  of  chaos  and  hunger.  No  one 
realizes  more  than  the  Kremlin  strategists 
that  a  hungry  belly  cares  little  about  the 
type  of  government  It  lives  under.  In  sub- 
stantiation of  this  I  call  yoiu-  attention  to 
the  well-known  fact  that  more  than  600,- 
000,000  peoples  have  been  drawn  behind  the 
Iron  Curtoln  without  the  firing  of  a  single 
gun  by  a  Russian  soldier. 

When  the  blank  checks,  running  Into  un- 
told billions,  are  requested  of  the  Congress 
for  national  defense  and  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  foreign  countries,  we  of  the 
Congress,  the  representatives  and  spokes- 
men for  the  American  taxpayers,  must  stop 
and  ponder.  We  must  approach  these  re- 
quests realUUcally,  giving  due  weight  to  the 
probability  of  the  correctness  of  this  view. 
For,  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  we  Ameri- 
cans cannot  indefinitely  continue  to  arm  and 
teed  half  the  world.  America  is  a  rich  na- 
Uon  but  there  is  a  limit  even  to  the  resources 
of  this  great  Nation.  As  one  who  made  an 
on-the-spot  study  of  world  conditions  In  13 
foreign  countries  immediately  following  the 
war.  I  have  always  recognized  the  necessity 
for  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  were  making 
an  honest  effort  to  resist  the  plague  of  com- 
munism. But  I  have  always  consistently  op- 
posed the  enormous  amounts  involved  and 
advocated  a  more  realistic  contribution.  It 
U  unthinkable  that  we  should  now  comply 
with  the  President's  request  for  another  •&  - 
000.000,000  contrlbuUon. 

CONOmCaSIONAL    XXSPONSIBtLlrT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  solution  to  our  financial 
problem  and  the  responsibility  therefor  are 
strictly  up  to  the  Congress.  More  than  that 
It  is  up  to  this  House  to  see  that  the  danger- 
ous trend  is  reversed.  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  the  wise  men  who  founded  this  Govern- 
ment provided  that  because  we  of  the  House 
must  originate  all  taxes  and  appropriations 
we  should  be  elected  every  2  years.  We  can- 
not hide  behind  the  Chief  Executive  or  com- 
plain of  the  tradlUonal  policy  of  the  other 
body  to  Increase  appropriations.  Certainly, 
at  best  the  responsibility  is  twofold,  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  Furthermore,  I 
should  like  to  refresh  your  memories  today 
by  calUng  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  America  are  tax  conscious  as  never 
before.  The  Income  tax,  originally  designed 
and  pracUced  as  a  soak-the-rlch  tax,  has  be- 
come so  enUrged  that  It  now  digs  Into  the 
pockets  of  the  smallest  businessman,  the 
white-collar  worker,  and  the  day  laborer 
The  policy,  under  the  Fair  Deal  program,  of 
everybody  touching  the  Federal  Government 
has  likewise  developed  into  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  touching  everybody. 
Even  the  humblest  cltiaen  now  realizes  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  no  Santa  Claua. 
In  fact,  we  have  reached  the  saturation  point 
In  taxation.  With  the  tax  rate  as  high  as 
90  percent  In  the  upper  brackets,  the  Incen- 
tive for  businessmen  to  make  money  scarce- 
ly exists,  while  the  day  laborer  and  the  mid- 
dle class  find  It  difficult  to  live  under  the 
high  rate  of  their  own  taxes. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people,  the  over- 
burdened taxpayers  of  this  country,  are  look- 
ing to  \is,  as  their  represenUtivee,  to  at  least 
balance  the  budget.  In  fairness  to  those 
who  founded  this  Republic  and  to  the  gen- 


erations  of  future   Americana   yet  unborn, 
we  can  do  no  less.  ^ 

SOLDTION      * 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  I  have  been  bore- 
some,  and  that  I  may  even  be  charged  with 
pessimism.  In  this  long  recital  in  an  effort 
to  emphasize  the  serlotisness  of  the  situation 
It  is  serious.  America  is  at  the  crossroad* 
In  its  fiscal  policy.  If  we  do  not  change  that 
policy  we  became  a  bankrupt  people,  if  we 
destroy  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment we  lose  everything,  our  economy  our 
standard  of  living,  yes.  even  our  cherished 
liberties.  ^ 

If  the  Congress  la  to  regain  its  constitu- 
tional control  of  the  purse  strings;  If  the 
budget  is  to  be  balanced;  If  we  are  ever  to 
liquidate  this  enormous  debt,  I  respectfully 
suggest  and  urge  that  the  following  formula 
be  adopted : 

First.  Our  legislative  committees,  as  well 
as  committeea  on  appropriations,  must  cease 
reporting  out  bills  except  those  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  our  economy  and  na- 
tional defense. 

Second.  Every  Member  of  this  body  must 
recognize  that  the  objective  of  balancing  the 
budget  Is  his  most  important  assignment. 

Third.  Sectionalism,  partisan  politics,  re- 
sponsiveness to  highly  organized  minorities 
must  give  way  to  the  national  need  for  a 
sound  financial  policy. 

Fourth.  Every  dollar  appropriated  must  be 
considered  as  carefully  as  If  it  were  coming 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Members  them- 
selves, as  Indeed  the  Members'  proportionate 
share  Is. 

Fifth.  Omi  congressional  committees,  par- 
ticularly the  appropriation  committees,  must 
be  staffed  with  an  adequate  staff  of  experts 
equal  In  efficiency  to  the  sUffs  of  the  various 
governmental  agencies  who  appear  before 
them  seeking  appropriations. 

Sixth.  The  Congress  and  the  country  must 
recognize  that  financial  solvency  is  as  im- 
portant as  military  might  in  preparing  our- 
selves against  any  potential  foreign  aggressor, 
a  fact  which  oiu-  military  captalzis  should  be 
made  to  understand. 

Seventh.  Our  foreign  friends  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
ref  ources  of  America. 

Eighth.  The  system  of  permitting  the 
carryover  of  unspent  funds  from  the  current 
fiscal  year  into  the  new  year  must  be  aban- 
doned. A  meticulous  study  of  the  1.200 
pages  of  the  President's  budget  this  year  wiU 
show  that  the  carryover  of  unspent  funds 
from  the  current  fiscal  year  will  exceed 
•60.000.000,000. 

Ninth.  The  procurement  of  military  re- 
quirements, which  constitute  more  than  50 
percent  of  our  expenditures,  musf  be  placed 
In  the  hands  of  trained  civilians  who  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Tenth.  And  finally,  the  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public, now  conscious  as  never  before  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  must  practice  the  doc- 
trine of  States  responelbillty  as  well  as 
States  rights.  The  practice  of  looking  to 
Washington  for  Federal  aid  In  civil  responsi- 
bilities of  their  own  must  cease.  They  must 
realize  that  there  Is  no  State,  county,  or  city 
whose  financial  statement  Is  not  sounder 
than  that  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  this  budget  can  be  balanced  and  must 
be  balanced  this  year.  Whatever  it  takes  to 
balance  It  must  be  done.  A  •14.000.000.000 
deficit  under  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mendations is  unthinkable.  If  this  country. 
the  last  fortress  and  haven  of  a  free  people, 
is  to  survive  our  fiscal  policy  must  be  placed 
on  a  sound  basis.  The  time  is  now.  Next 
year  may  be  too  late.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
place  the  country  above  party. 

In  the  name  of  the  Founding  Fathers  who 
gave  the  country  Ite  birth.  In  the  name  o< 
the  untold  thousands  who  have  died  to  pre- 
serve it.  In  the  name  of  free  peoples  every- 


vbere,  I  beseech  you  to  save  tlja  Nation  from 
tiuikruptcy  and  thus  perpetttHite  this,  the 
ntost  glorious  form  of  free  goternment  ever 
conceived  by  the  minds  of  m«n. 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  California.^   Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 


use. 


First,  may  I  commend  the  dlstln- 
8:uished  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Colmkr].  on  the  very  fine  statement  that 
he  has  made.  I  find  myself  in  complete 
agreement  with  his  statement  and  wish 
to  concur  In  his  remarks. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  some  of  us 
have  a  right  to  feel  a  llttl«  foolish  and 
maybe  a  little  embarrassed  here  today 
in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Last  year  I  remember  (hat  we  had 
quite  a  tax  cut.  We  supported  It.  We 
were  all  pleased  to  go  and  tell  our  con- 
stituents that  after  all  these  years  we 
were  able  to  do  away  with  many  of  the 
wartime  excise  taxes  and  reduce  others, 
partic'jlarly  in  the  case  of  t^e  telephone 
excise  tax,  as  to  which  maiji}^  of  us  had 
bills  in.  That  tax  was  reduced.  We 
glowingly  reported  it  to  our  constituents 
Even  in  some  areas  the  various  telephone 
companies  sent  notices  with  their  bills 
to  telephone  users  commending  those 
who  supported  that  particular  bill. 

Now  we  find  that  that  particular  re- 
duction has  lasted  less  than  2  months, 
and  we  are  back  in  here  today  asking  for 
certain  changes  in  those  taxes  and 
others. 

At  the  same  time  It  wa4  my  under- 
standing last  year,  when  we  voted  these 
heavy  tax  cuts  and  reductions,  that  we 
had  assurance  from  the  administration 
that  the  budget  to  be  preseiited  for  1967 
could  be  handled  within  our  ^come  with- 
out the  necessity  of  Increased  taxes  or, 
for  that  matter,  could  be  handled  with 
the  tax  bill  as  passed  last  year.  At  least 
that  was  my  understanding. 

Apparently  that  has  not. taken  place 
at  the  present  time.  Even  today,  as  we 
are  about  to  consider  this  bill  today,  we 
do  not  know  what  the  cost ;  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  will  be.  We  have  no 
Idea  of  determining  that  as;  of  now.  It 
Is  much  more  than  it  was  Ust  year.  I 
still  feel  that  we  should  in  some  way  give 
thought  to  curtailing  some  of  these  pro- 
grams, not  extending  existing  ones  and 
starting  new  ones  until  we  get  this  war 
over  and  find  out  what  the  kjost  will  be. 

I  anticipate  that  before  the  first  of 
July  we  will  again  be  aske(5  to  increase 
the  debt  ceiling.  At  the  same  time  we 
seem  to  be  fighting  three  ware — a  war  in 
Vietnam,  a  war  on  poverty,  sind  a  war  on 
inflation— and  then,  on  top  of  that,  we 
are  being  asked  by  the  administration  to 
spend  for  International  heaath  and  in- 
ternational education.  It  does  not  seem 
to  make  too  good  sense  to  me.  I  think 
we  are  definitely  going  to  have  a  day  of 
reciconing.  I  think  it  could  be  very  seri- 
ous when  it  comes,  because  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  of  America  wiU  not 
be  able  to  feed  and  cloth^  the  entire 
world  and  to  fight  everybody's  war. 

So  far  as  the  resolution  under  con- 
a«ration  today.  House  Resolution  736. 
It  does  provide  a  closed  rule,  with  4  hours 
of  debate,  and  points  of  order  are  waived. 
The  rule  is  closed,  of  course,  because  once 
again,  the  entire  tax  code  would  other- 


wise be  (H>en.  Points  of  order  are  waived 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  Ramsey er 
rule.  The  bill  would  provide  for  gradu- 
ated withholding  of  Income  tax  from 
wages,  to  require  declarations  of  esti- 
mated tax  with  respect  to  self-employ- 
ment income,  to  accelerate  current  pay- 
ments of  estimated  income  tax  by 
corporations,  to  postpone  certain  excise 
tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  no  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith],  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

BOVCOTT  or  THE  MERCHANTS  OF  THE  DISTUCT 
or   COLCMBtA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  consume  the  5 
minutes,  but  something  occurred  yester- 
day in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  report 
of  which  appeared  in  the  local  news- 
papers, of  such  an  extraordinary  nature 
that  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  ignore 
it.  I  think  it  Is  a  historic  thing  that 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  at  least  put  into  the 
Record. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SiSK]  referred  to  it  briefiy  in  a  1 -minute 
speech  this  morning.  I  wish  to  read  a 
newspaper  clipping  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  last  night.  I  have 
never  known  of  anything  of  the  nature 
proposed  that  has  ever  been  suggested 
before  in  the  history  of  our  country — a 
threatened  boycott  of  the  whole  mer- 
chant population  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  is  the  threat  that  that  community 
of  business  people  in  the  District,  unless 
they  change  their  views  and  go  along 
with  this  proposal  to  have  this  type  of 
home  rule  in  the  District,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  a  fund  of  $100,000 
to  promote  the  piece  of  legislation  that 
a  certain  private  organization  is  trying 
to  put  across.  They  are  perfectly  bold, 
and  frank  and  serious. 

I  am  going  to  read  you  this  article,  and 
It  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a  pure  threat 
of  blackmail,  blackmail  of  a  business 
community  to  the  extent  of  $100,000.  I 
am  going  to  read  this  article  because  I 
want  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record  as  to 
who  is  behind  it. 

This  is  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
February  22. 

Details  of  a  plan  to  coerce  District  busi- 
nessmen Into  supporting  home  rtUe  legisla- 
tion by  threatening  them  with  a  boycott  were 
announced  yesterday  by  three  local  civil 
rights  groups. 

Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore,  Suffragan  Episco- 
pal bishop,  joined  spokesmen  from  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  and  the  D.C.  Coali- 
tion of  Conscience — 

Whatever  that  Is — 


in  wglng  support  of  the  campaign  nmnng 
7,000  District  merchants. 

That  Is  the  campaign  to  raise  $100,000. 

"We  are  sorry  this  kind  of  mUltancy  la 
necessary  to  bring  to  people  the  right  to 
vote,"  Bishop  Moore  declared,  "but  all  other 
methods  have  failed.  We  have  tried  lobby- 
ing, police  talk,  and  even  picketing  and  dem- 
onstrations." 

Banding  together  as  the  "Free  D.C.  Move- 
ment," spokesmen  for  the  groups  said  busi- 
nessmen will  be  asked  ' 


And  here  are  the  four  things  that  they 
are  going  to  be  forced  to  do — 
(1)  sign  petitions  for  home  rule,  (2)  send 
telegrams  to  the  President  and  Congress 
urging  passage  of  home  rule  leglslaUon.  (3) 
display  "Free  D.C."  emblems — 

Whatever  they  are — 

and  (4)  raise  9100,000  In  contributions  to  a 
new  "Merchants  and  Businessmen's  Com- 
mittee to  Free  D.C." 

Now,  that  is  the  blackmail. 

John  W.  Diggs,  a  northeast  barber  and 
chairman  of  the  committee,  said  the  first 
targets  of  the  boycott  will  be  announced 
Thursday  after  a  conference  with  representa- 
tives of  a  major  department  store  and  a  large 
grocery  chain. 

All  merchants  who  fall  to  participate  in 
all  four  steps  of  the  campaign  wHl  be  listed 
In  some  100,000  leaflets  to  be  distributed  In 
the  District,  and  residents  would  be  asked  to 
boycott  them  "step  by  step,"  Diggs  said. 

Diggs  said  the  •ipo.OOO  was  being  sought 
to  run  advertisements  in  newspapers  acroaa 
the  country  "to  counteract"  a  Board  of 
Trade  campaign  against  home  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  to  the  House. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  needs  more  argu- 
ment, but  I  think  everybody  in  the  United 
States  ought  to  know  when  a  bold  black- 
mall  attempt  is  made  out  in  the  open  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  ought  at  least 
to  be  known  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  ,-.^ 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  tirmounced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  mstke  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  327.  nays  50,  not  voting  55, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  18] 
TEAS— 327 


Abbitt 

Bandstra 

Brock 

Addabbo 

Barrett 

Brooks 

Albert 

Bates 

Brovm,  Calif. 

Anderson,  111. 

Battln 

BpoyhlU,  Va. 

Anderson, 

Beck  worth 

Burke 

Tenn. 

Belcher 

Burton,  Cftllf 

Andrews. 

BeU 

Burton,  Utah 

George  W. 

Bennett 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Andrews, 

Berry 

CabeU 

N.Dak. 

Betts 

CahlU 

Annunzlo 

Bingham 

Callan 

Arende 

Boggs 

Callaway 

Asbley 

Boland 

Cameron 

Ashmore 

Bolton 

Carey 

Asplnall 

Bow 

Carter 

Ayres 

Brademae 

Casey 

^iii^iv.^ 
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Cener 
Clancy 
ClauMO. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
OolUer 
Oolmer 
ConAble 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Cunnlngbam 
Curtln 
Curtis 

0»gue° 

Daniel* 

Davla,  Oa. 

tMvta,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delan«jr 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Dor.ohue 

Dom 

Dow 

DuLbU 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans.  Oolo. 

Everett 

Evine,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Famum 
Pascell 

Fe^Kban 

Flndley 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Frellnfhuysen 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Omiasher 
Omtblnga 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
OHbert 
Ollllgan 
Oonzalez 
PrkbowBkl 
Oray 

Oreen,  Oret- 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Orlder 
Orlffln 
Qrover 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hftntoy 
Haniu 

Haneen,  Iowa 
Hansen.  Wa.<>h 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hatiiaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 


Holtfleld 

HOllSUMl 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Hull 

Huot 

Ichord 

irwln 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jenfilnga 

JoeLson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johneon,  Okla. 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

Jonaa 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kareten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

EUng,  Calif. 

King,  N.T. 

King,  Utah 

Kluczynekl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Laiidrum 

Langen 

Latte 

Lipscomb 

Lo  g,  La. 

Long,  Ud. 

Love 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McOrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdocad 

MacGregor 

Hacberi 

Mackay 

UacUe 

Bfadden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Min^hall 

Mice 

Moelier 

Mffnagin 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morrison 

M0C8« 

Morton 

Moaher 

Mom 

Multer 

Murphy  ni 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

NedBl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara.  Ul. 

OHara,  Mlcb. 

O'Konakl 

Olaen,  Mont. 

Oleon.  Minn. 

O'NeUl, 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 


/ 


Abemethy 
Adair 
Andrews, 
Olenn 
Ash  brook 
Baring 
Bray 
Broomfleld 


NATS—*) 

Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Chamberlain 
Clawson,  Del 
Oonyers 
Derwlnaki 
Devlne 


Phllbin 

Plckl* 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poa«« 

Poff 

PoweU 

Price 

Puelnskl 
PurceU 

Qule 

Race 

RandaU 

Bedltn 

Rees 

Held,  ni 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuse 

Rho:lee.  Aria. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodtno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ror.an 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roatenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

StOennaln 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

SchlMer 

Sch  nee  bell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

SUk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stration 

Stubblefleld 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

TeagTie,  CaUf . 

Tenzer 

Thompaon,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Odall 

Oilman 

Dtt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vantk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Widnall 

WUaon.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Tate* 
Toung 
Younger 


Dickinson 

Diggs 

Duncan,  TUm. 

Brlenbom 

Flno 

Onfflths 

Oross 

Oumey 


Hatey 

HaU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hungate 

Hutchlneon 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kupfermau 

McClory 

Nelaan 


O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Qulllea 

Reld,  N  Y. 

Roncallo 

Schmldhauser 

Secreat 

Shipley 

Skubltz 


Smith,  CaUf. 

Stalbaum 

Vivian 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weltner 

Whltten 

WltUams 
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Adams 

Baldwin 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Burlason 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cederberg 

Chelf 

Clark 

Clevenger 

Cobelan 

Cramer 

Doway 

Donrnlr.g 

Ellsworth 

Fallon 

Farr.aley 

Fisher 

Oarmatz 


Ooodell 

Oubaer 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hirvey,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Kirwan 

Leggett 

Lennon 

McCarthir 

MalUlaid 

Murlin,  Ala. 

Matthews 

Miller 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Murray 

Ottinger 


Patman 

Pool 

Resnick 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebu^ 

Scott 

Senner 

Slack  , 

Smith,  Iowa 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Toil 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Wh.te.  Idaho 

walls 

Zablockl 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  EUswortb. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  MaUUard. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr  Qubser. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas. 

B4r.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Iti.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Wil- 
lis. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Famsley. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce be  allowed  to  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HM.  12752),  to  provide  for 


graduated  withholding  of  Income  tax 
from  wages,  to  require  declarations  of 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self, 
femployment  Income,  to  accelerate  cur" 
rent  payments  of  estimated  income  tax 
by  corporations,  to  postpone  certain 
excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  l«  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Arkansas. 
TTie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D*  THE  coMMrrm  or  the  whole 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Slate  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12752,  with  Mr 
Hansen  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlenaan  from  Aiicansas  [Mr.  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnis] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  H.R.  12752,  Is 
intended  first  and  foremost  to  provide 
additional  revenues  to  help  finance  the 
expenditures  required  to  sustain  our  op- 
eration in  Vietnam.  In  large  part  It 
does  this  without  increasing  tax  rates. 

Raising  revenue  is  the  sole  purpose 
for  the  three  major  provisions  of  the 
bill— the  acceleration  of  estimated  In- 
come tax  payments  by  corporations  and 
the  2-year  moratorium  on  rate  reduc- 
tions in  the  excise  taxes  on  passenger 
automobiles  and  telephone  service.  The 
remaining  provisions  of  the  bill— while 
they  entail  revisions  in  tax  collection 
procedures  which  stand  on  their  own 
merits — are  proposed  at  this  time  be- 
cause they  too  will  raise  revenue.  These 
latter  provisions  include  graduated  with- 
holding, quarterly  payments  by  the  self- 
employed  of  their  estimated  social  secu- 
rity tax,  and  an  Increase  in  the  percent- 
age of  tax  to  be  paid  currently  through 
withholding,  estimated  taxpayments,  or 
both. 

THE   BTTDcrr   WOULD    BE   BALANCED   BtJT  FOt 
YIBTNAII 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
responsibility  that  we  hi  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have,  coming  to  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  from  time  to  time 
asking  for  support  with  respect  to  prob- 
lems of  debt  management  and  asking  forv 
support  with  respect  to  tax  bills.  On  the  \ 
other  hand  it  was  a  pleasure  for  us  in 
1962.  hi  1963.  and  agahi  in  1965  to  be  in 
a  position  of  suggesting  to  you  that  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  reduce  some  of 
the  taxes  that  had  been  levied  or  in- 
creased in  World  War  11  and  levied  or 
increased  again  in  the  Korean  war  and 
continued  for  all  of  this  period  of  time. 

Before  I  explain  the  various  provisions 
of  this  bill  I  would  like  to  make  some 
observations  about  our  budgetary  and 
fiscal  situation.  First,  were  it  not  for  the 
special  costs  connected  with  our  opera- 
tions in  the  defense  of  Vietnam,  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  would 
be  much  closer  to  balance  than  was  an- 
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tidpated  in  the  January  1945  budget 
message  of  the  President.  Furthermore, 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  budget  pre- 
sented to  us,  were  it  not  for  the  Vietnam 
expenditures,  would  show  a  surplus  In 
the  administrative  budget; 

I  requested  that  our  ^taff  people  go 
through  the  budget  to  determine  where- 
in increases  were  occurring  over  the 
January  1965  estimate  in  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1966.  I  have  before  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  table  which  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  setting  forth  the  ^urce  of  these 
increases.  In  >  addition  ]  have  a  table 
showing  for  1967  the  extent  to  which  the 
deficit  is  attributable  to  the  Increases 
arising  from  the  conflict  to  Vietnam: 
Table  1. — Fiscal  1966  egpenditurea 
[In  millions  I 
1966  budget  in  January  1963-, $99,687 


Taju*  2.— Cotnparisow  of  adminUtrotive 
budget  receipts  and  expenditures  in  fiscal 
1967  with  and  without  HJl.  12752  and  with 
and  without  Vietnam  expenditures 

.  .    ,   ,  _  Billions 

Administrative  budget  ezpendlturee- 

Total ■  11.12*3 

Without  Vietnam  ( -$10.5  bllUon)".     102'  8 
Administrative  budget  revenues: 

Total.. Ill  Q 

Without  HJl.  12762  (+»4.8) loe"  2 

AdnUnlstraUve  budget  deficit  ( — )  or 
surplus  ( + ) : 
Deficit  (Including  special  Vietnam 

costs  and  H.R.  12752) —18 

Deficit   without   HJl.   12752    (with 

special  Vietnam  coats) —6  7 

Deficit    without    special    Vietnam 

costs  or  HJl.  12762. 4.3  g 


462 


600 


Major  Increases,  not  Includlog  Viet- 
nam: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
($3,680  to  $4,142)— maliily  feed 
grains  and  cotton  production 
Increases  and  advance  payments 
offset  by  lower  level  of  out- 
standing certificates  at  and  of 
1965  that  had  to  be  {repur- 
chased  i, 

Military  pay  increases — Laeger  In- 
creases and  earlier  effectlt^  date 
than  had  been  proposed  {by  the 
President 4, 

Interest  on  the  Public  Deb|  ($11  - 
500  to  $12,000). .„,. 

NASA  ($5,100  to  $5,600)— Acceler- 
ated deliveries  by  contractors.. 

Veterans'  benefits — Primarily  ef- 
fect of  new  laws  Increasing  com- 
pensation, pensions,  and:  death 
benefits  over  amounts  rtcom- 
mended  by  the  President,  with 
some  overrun  in  caseload  esU- 
mates  as  well , 

Post  Office  ($714  to  $878)— rtiuit- 
Ing  from  6-day  work  wefek  for 
postmasters  and  Increased  vol- 
ume of  mall L  L 

Subtotal,  major  Increasii,  not 
Including   Vietnam..; 2,667 

Major  decreases: 
HEW  ($7,776  to  $7,662)— lifamiy 
In  educaUon  (slower  start  than 
budgeted)  offset  by  congres- 
sional Increases  In  NIH,  social 
wcurlty,  etc.  The  educatlqo  re- 
duction U  mainly  in  th*  new 
program  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  assistance  which 
is  off  to  a  slower  start  than  baa 

t»een  anticipated 

AEC  ($2,530  to  $2,390)— Dii" to 
congressional  reductions,  con- 
strucUon  delays,  program  slip- 
pages,  cost  reductions,  etc. 
Allowances  for  conUngenclea  a^d 
Appalachla  (estimated  last  Jan- 
uary  in  lump  sum  and  now  dls- 

ereS)"".°°«..'^!.!°°*.Pt^!^_*  ^ 
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Subtotel,  major  decreasee -686 

AU  other  changes,  net  ($1,971  +^1 ) .      2.OO2 

Subtotal.    1966    expendlitures" 
hot  Including  Vletnai*  in- 
creases     "^  ...101,689 


Increases,  Vietnam. 


4,739 


Total,  administrative  btidmt 

fS?"*"*"^  fl«»l  19«6  Ul 

1967  budget .._   106,428 


The  growth  in  Federal  revenue  at- 
tributable solely  to  the  growth  of  the 
economy  would  have  reduced  the  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  from  the  $5  2 
billion  estimated  in  January  1965  to  $2  9 
bllhon.  were  it  not  for  the  unanticipated 
increases  hi  expenditures  for  Vietnam 
of  $4.7  bilUon.    The  continuing  growth 
of  the  economy— growth  due  largely  to 
the   tax   reductions   enacted   in   recent 
years— is  expeq^d  to  produce  a  further 
increase  hi  revenues  of  $7.5  billion  In 
the  upccMning  fiscal  year.    Since  the  in- 
crease in  expenditures  unrelated  to  Viet- 
nam amounts  to  only  $0.6  billion,  this 
743     revenue  hicrease  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  provide  a  substantial  surplus 
600     in  the  Federal  accounts  in  fiscal  1967 
were  it  not  again  for  Vietnam.    Even 
with  these  Vietnam  costs,  however,  the 

year-to-year  increase  in  revenues due 

to  growth— exceeds  the  $6.4  billion  in- 
crease in  proposed  expenditures,  so  the 
budget  deficit  would  be  narrowed  even  in 
the  absence  of  this  bill. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  DUlon  stated  that  despite  the 
$11.5  billion  tax  reduction  provided  In 
that  legislation,  he  felt  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  balance  the  budget  in  the  fiscal 
year  1967.  This  goal  would  have  been 
achieved  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  if 
we  were  not  faced  with  the  extraordinary 
developments  hi  Vietnam,  developments 
which  could  not  be  anticipated  when  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  clear  that  it  is  the 
Vietnam,  and  only  the  Vietnam,  opera- 
tion which  makes  this  bill  necessary. 

HJl.    13782    Wnx    improve   THE    ISSS    AND    1987 
BTJDCCrS 

The  second  observation  I  would  like  to 
make  concerns  the  improvement  this  bill 
will  bring  about  in  the  budgetary  out- 
look for  both  the  fiscal  year  1966  and 
the  fiscal  year  1967. 

Its  provisions  will  increase  revenues  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  by  an  estimated 
$1.2  billion  on  an  administrative  budget 
basis.  They  will  increase  fiscal  1967 
revenues  by  $4.8  billion  over  the  revenue 
that  would  be  generated  under  existing 
tax  rates. 

As  a  result,  the  administrative  budget 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  will  be 

»reduced  from  $7.6  to  $6.4  billion  and  wUl 
faU  sharply  to  $1.8  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1967.    Without  the  biU.  the  admin- 

.Istratlve  budget  deficit  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year  would  be  $6.7  billion,  $0.9  bU- 
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Uon  less  than  the  1966  deficit,  but  still 
too  far  from  balance. 

The  revenue  effects  of  the  bill  will  be 
even  more  significant  hi  their  impact 
on  the  consoUdated  cash  budget  which 
is  useful  In  understandhig  the  economic 
impact  of  the  budget.    The  deficit  antic- 

io-^^"?  ^^  ^"^^'  ^  ^e  fiscal  year 
1966  wm  be  reduced  from  $8.1  to  $6.9 

?Ei°"..**y  ^^^  ^-  ^  the  fiscal  year 
1967.  It  is  expected  this  deficit  will  be 
eliminated  and  a  smaU  surplus  achieved 
as  a  consequence  of  the  approxhnate  $5 
billion  added  to  cash  receipts  by  this 

The  bUl  will  produce  the  slgniflcant 
revenues  I  have  outlined  without  hicreas- 
Ing  income  tax  liabilities  and  without 
raising  the  two  excise  tax  rates  above 
1965  levels.    The  various  changes  in  col- 
lection procedures  will  speed  up  the  col- 
lection of  liabilities.    This  change  in  the 
timing  of  tax  collections  will  result  In  the 
collection  of  some  revenues  in  fiscal  1966 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  collected  un- 
til fiscal  1967.    It  will  also  resiUt  hi  the 
collection  hi  fiscal  1967  of  even  larger 
amounts  that  would  not  otherwise  be  col- 
lected until  1968  and  later  fiscal  years. 
The  moratorium  on  the  two  excise  tax 
rate  reductions  will  not  hicrease  rates 
above  their  1965  levels  but  will  merely 
freeze  them  at  these  levels  for  2  addi- 
tional years. 

The  revenue  Impact  of  this  bill  Is  tem- 
porary In  the  sense  that  the  new  collec- 
tion procedures  will  not  Increase  revenues 
once  the  transition  to  the  new  payments 
basis  has  been  completed.  Furthermore, 
the  moratorium  on  excise  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion is  set  to  expire  on  April  1,  1968. 

The  figures  I  have  presented  to  you 
are  based  on  expenditure  estimates  ap- 
pearing in  the  President's  budget  docu- 
ment. We  all  know  the  uncertainty 
which  surrounds  these  expenditure  fig- 
ures. I  know  that  many  of  you  hope  to 
see  some  of  these  expenditures  reduced 
and  I  hope  we  can.  There  is  nothing  on 
the  domestic  scene  I  would  like  to  see 
better,  for  example,  than  to  eliminate 
entirely  the  1967  deficit  of  $1.8  billion. 

On  the  other  hand  we  also  know  the 
uncertahity  of  the  expenditures  for  Viet- 
nam. We  all  hope  that  they  do  not  have 
to  be  substantially  increased  but  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  sure  that  this  may  not 
occur. 

While  recognizing  the  uncertainties  In 
our  present  expenditure  situation  we 
concluded  the  only  responsible  position 
we  could  take  at  this  time  was  to  take  the 
expenditure  totals  as  they  appear  in  the 
budget  and  base  the  current  revenue  pro- 
gram on  them.  I  know  of  no  other  basis 
for  determining  revenue  needs  under 
present  conditions. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this,  my  friends. 
We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  only 
request  that  this  Congress  may  be  con- 
sidering hi  the  field  of  taxes.  That  will 
depend  upon  what  we  do  with  dcHnestlc 
spending.  That  will  depend  upon  what 
happens  hi  Vietnam. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  let  our 
management  of  fiscal  affairs  be  such  as 
to  Jeopardize  our  stability  here  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  subsequently  *  It 
takes  further  action  in  this  field.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  membership  of  this  great 
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body  will  not  shirk  ita  responsibility.  But 
let  us  now  look  at  the  situation  as  it 
is  before  us. , 

A  TUCK  rOR  MODKKATION 

The  third  observation  I  would  like  to 
make  relates  this  bill  to  our  present  eco- 
nomic position. 

The  expenditures  of  individual  house- 
holds and  business  firms  will  be  mod- 
erated as  a  result  of  the  Increasing  tax- 
payments  required  by  this  bill.  I  pur- 
poselyxuse  the  term  "moderate"  because 
that  best  describes  the  impact  I  believe 
this  bill  will  have.  This  effect  is  entirely 
appropriate  at  this  time.  After  5  years 
of  contUluous  expansion,  the  longest  such 
period  of  peacetime  expansion  on  rec- 
ord, little  slack  remains  in  the  economy. 

At  the  start  of  the  expansion  in  1961, 
nearly  7  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  was  unemployed  and  22  percent  of 
manufacturing  capacity  was  idle.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  expansion 
could,  and  did.  proceed  with  little  pres- 
siu-e  on  prices.  The  wholesale  price  in- 
dex remained  virtually  unchanged  dur- 
ing the  years  1961  to  1964  while  the  ex- 
pansion created  Jobe  for  the  unusually 
large  number  of  new  entrants  to  the  la- 
bm*  force  as  well  as  for  many  of  those 
formerly  unemployed. 

Now,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  9 
years,  the  unemplosmient  rate  stands  as 
low  as  4  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force.  Manufacturing  capacity  Is  being 
utilized  at  very  nearly  the  rate  business- 
men prefer.  Some  pressure  on  prices  is 
already  evident  as  a  result.  After  4 
years  of  stability,  the  index  of  whole- 
sale prices  increased  by  2  percent  in 
1965.  The  percentage  increase  in  the 
consumer  price  index  was  1.7  percent  as 
compared  to  an  average  increase  during 
the  years  1960  to  1964  of  1.2  percent  a 
year.  Furthermore,  but  for  the  effect  of 
excise  tax  reductions  enacted  in  1965,  the 
Increase  would  have  been  1.9  or  2  per- 
cent. 

If  further  expansion  continues  at  too 
rapid  a  pace,  bottlenecks  will  develop  In 
areas  where  manpower  with  the  required 
skills  is  scarce  and  severe  pressures  will 
be  placed  on  the  industries  which  pro- 
duce machinery  and  other  capital  goods. 
In  the  past,  similar  developments  have 
served  as  a  breeding  ground  for  Inflation- 
ary price  increases.  The  needs  of  Viet- 
nam, c<»ning  at  a  time  of  prosperity, 
could  force  too  vigorous  an  expansion  if 
they  are  not  financed  through  added 
revenues. 

At  the  ssmne  time  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  choke  off  our  economic  growth 
with  measures  that  are  too  severely  re- 
strictive. We  still  continue  to  need  a 
moderate  expansion  in  investment  and 
in  incomes  to  provide  for  our  capital 
needs  and  for  our  raising  labor  force. 
We  will  also  need  the  revenue  growth 
these  factors  will  bring. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  help  to 
moderate  demands  on  available  capacity. 
The  most  important  provision  from  the 
standpoint  of  tax  collection  is  the  one 
requiring  the  further  acceleration  of  cor- 
porate estimated  tax  payments  in  excess 
of  1100.000.  While  many  of  the  16.000 
large  corporations  affected  set  aside 
funds  to  meet  tax  liabilities  as  those 
llabUlties  accrue,  some  corporations  will 


postpone  plaimed  investment  outlays  as 
a  result  of  the  bill.  Such  postponement 
will  be  favorable  to  continued  economic 
stability,  since  business  expenditures  for 
new  plant  and  equipment  capacity  are 
currently  at  very  high  levels.  After  in- 
creasing at  an  annual  average  rate  of 
7.5  percent  a  year  in  1962  and  1963,  busi- 
ness-fixed investment  expenditures  in- 
creased by  11.5  percent  in  1964  and  by 
15.4  percent  in  1965.  Announced  plans 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year  Indicate 
that  Investment  spending  will  again  rise 
substantially.  A  postponement  of  some 
planned  investment  by  business  firms, 
therefore,  may  well  promote  better  bal- 
ance between  investment  in  new  capacity 
and  the  rate  of  growth  in  demand  for  the 
products  for  such  capacity. 

The  revised  method  of  withholding 
will  moderate  consumer  expenditures. 
Following  the  enactment  of  this  bill  the 
amount  of  tax  withheld  from  wages  and 
salaries  will  be  increased  by  about  $100 
million  a  month,  or  by  $1.2  billion  a  year 
at  annual  rates.  These  additional 
amounts  withheld  will  be  offset  as  far 
as  Individual  taxpayers  are  concerned 
by  lower  tax  payments  in  the  spring  of 
1967  or  by  higher  refunds.  Neverthe- 
less, they  will  reduce  disposable  incomes, 
and,  therefore,  consumer  spending,  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  1966  and  the  early  part  of 
1967. 

The  bill  will  also  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments.  If 
inflationary  pressures  are  permitted  to 
develop.  US.  exports  will  be  placed  at  a 
competitive  disadvanttige  in  world  trade 
and  much  of  the  substantial  gain  made 
in  recent  years  will  be  lost.  A  source 
of  strength  in  the  U.S.  balance-of -pay- 
ments outlook  for  several  years  has  been 
the  fact  that  the  prices  of  U.S.  goods 
have  remained  relatively  stable  while 
the  prices  of  goods  produced  by  other 
nations  have  risen. 

THK   BXLL    IS    FAIR 

A  fourth  observation  I  would  like  to 
make  concerns  the  broad  distribution  of 
the  burden  imposed  by  this  bill.  The 
revenues  provided  by  this  bill  will  be 
collected  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner 
from  a  broad  cross  section  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  provisions  which  will 
raise  the  most  revenue — accelerated  cor- 
porate pajrments — affect  the  Nation's 
largest  corporations.  Graduated  with- 
holding affects  over  60  million  of  the 
Nation's  wage  earners.  The  self-em- 
ployed, who  will  not  be  affected  by  grad- 
uated withholding,  will  be  affected  by 
the  revised  requirement  for  declarations 
and  by  provision  for  the  quarterly  pay- 
ment of  estimated  self -employment  tax. 
Finally,  the  excises  on  passenger  auto- 
mobiles and  telephone  service  are  broad- 
ly based.  Restoring  the  rates  of  these 
taxes  to  December  1965  levels  will  not 
impose  hardship  on  the  companies  in- 
volved or  on  particular  consumers.  A 
very  broad  group  of  our  consumers  will 
be  affected  by  the  moratorium  on  the 
excise  reduction  on  the  telephone  tax 
and  the  tax  on  the  purchase  of  new 
cars. 

noviaioNs  or  thx  box 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  specifics  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.    The  six  provisions  of 
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H.R.  12752  are  grouped  under  two  titles 
The  first  of  these  Utles  embraces  the 
provisions  which  adjust  tax  collecUon 
procedures.  The  second  superimposes  a 
moratorium  on  rate  reductions  scheduled 
under  present  law  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
cises on  passenger  automobiles  and 
general  and  long  distance  telephone  serv- 
ices and  teletypewriter  service. 

Three  of  the  four  provisions  regarding 
tax  collection  procedures  are  measures 
which  will  bring  about  desirable  adjust- 
ments and  should  be  approved  on  their 
own  merits.  The  fact  that  they  involve 
a  change  in  the  timing  of  tax  collections 
which  will  provide  a  temporary  increase 
in  tax  receipts  merely  enhances  their 
importance  under  present  circumstances 
The  remaining  provisions,  that  is,  the 
acceleration  of  corporate  tax  payments 
and  the  excise  tax  moratorium,  are  pro- 
posed solely  on  the  basis  that  they  will 
provide  needed  revenues. 

DirrERENCES     FROM     PRESIDENT'S     PBOGRAM 

The  provisions  differ  in  three  impor- 
tant respects  frcwn  the  recommtndations 
of  the  President.  In  the  first  place,  your 
committee's  bill  merely  imposes  a  2-year 
moratorium  on  the  excise  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions scheduled  under  present  law  in  the 
case  of  the  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  the  tax  on  telephone  service.  When 
the  moratorium  expires  on  March  31, 
1968,  the  rates  of  these  excises  wiU  fall  to 
the  levels  scheduled  for  those  years 
under  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1965.  This  treatment  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  administration's  proposal. 
The  latter  would  have  delayed  the  entire 
schedule  of  reductions  until  1968.  That 
is,  it  would  not  have  returned  the  rates 
to  the  level  scheduled  for  1968  under 
present  law  but  would  have  provided  only 
the  reductions  scheduled  under  present 
law  for  1966.  Thereafter,  further  reduc- 
tions would  follow  the  schedule  set  down 
in  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  at  the 
intervals  specified.  Thus,  under  your 
committee's  bill  the  automobile  excise 
will  reach  the  permanent  level  of  1  per- 
cent and  the  telephone  excise  will  be  re- 
pealed beginning  in  1969.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  this  position  would 
not  have  been  reached  until  1971. 

The  second  major  differences  between 
your  committee's  bill  and  the  Presidents 
recommendations  concerns  graduated 
withholding.  The  administration  pro- 
posal made  no  provision  for  persons  with 
large  amounts  of  itemized  deductions 
Thus,  while  it  would  have  reduced  un- 
derwithholding  substantially,  it  would 
also  have  increased  overwithholdlng, 
particularly  for  families  with  incomes  of 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  Your  committee  felt 
the  latter  result  was  Inconsistent  with 
the  objective  of  greater  accuracy  sought 
through  graduated  withholding  and  that 
it  might  impose  a  hardship  on  a  number 
of  families  of  average  or  below-average 
means.  Therefore,  your  committee  has 
approved  a  provision,  which  I  will 
descril)e  in  more  detail  shortly,  which 
permits  individuals  with  large  itemiad 
deductions  to  adjust  their  withholding 
to  reflect  this  fact. 

The  third  major  difference  between 
the  bill  and  the  President's  program  is 
in  the  area  of  declarations  of  estimated 
tax.    Tht  President  proposed  no  change 
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here  while  the  bill  tightens  up  on  the 
filing  requirements  by  moldng  the  mini- 
mum requirement  for  cutrent  pajmient 
from  70  percent  to  80  r^rcent  of  tax 
liabilities. 

CRASUATED  wmiHOt4>INC 

The  first  provision  in  this  bill  relates 
to  graduated  withholding. 

The  bill  replaces  the  present  flat  14- 
percent  rate  withholding  system  with  a 
more  accurate  system  which  will  aline 
tax  withholding  more  closely  to  the  final 
tax  liability  for  the  majority  of  wage 
earners.  The  present  wiihholding  sys- 
tem takes  only  three  determinants  of  tax 
liability  into  account:  the  numl>er  of 
exemptions,  a  10 -percent  allowance  for 
deductions  based  on  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, and  the  average  of  the  tax  rates  in 
the  first  four  taxable  income  brackets. 
It  does  not  take  into  account  the  grad- 
uated tax  rates  which  apply  when  tax- 
able incomes  exceed  $2,000  for  single 
persons  and  $4,000  for  mirried  couples. 
Nor  does  it  take  account  of  the  minimum 
standard  deduction,  itemized  deductions, 
or  marital  status.  Because  these  widely 
used  features  are  not  taken  into  account, 
the  amount  witliheld  often  differs  widely 
from  the  taxpayer's  final  liability. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that  63.1  mil- 
lion returns  will  be  flled  for  the  year 
1966,  including  both  taxable  and  non- 
taxable returns,  which  will  indicate  that 
tax  was  witliheld  but  that  no  payments 
were  made  on  declarations.  On  only  10.8 
million  of  these  returns  would  the  tax 
withheld  come  to  within  $10  of  the  flnal 
liability  if  the  present  system  is  con- 
tinued. On  39.8  million  returns — 20  mil- 
lion of  them  with  incomes  of  $5,000  or 
less — overwithliolding  would  be  shown; 
that  is,  the  amounts  withheld  from  wages 
during  the  year  would  exceed  tax  liabil- 
ity. On  12.5  million  other  returns 
underwithholding  would  be  shown;  that 
Is,  not  enough  tax  would  be  withheld  to 
meet  the  full  Uabillty. 

When  a  taxpayer  is  underwithheld,  he 
must  pay  the  balance  of  Ws  liability  at 
the  time  he  files  his  final  return  for  the 
tax  year.  If  this  balance  due  amount  is 
unexpected  or  large,  as  it  was  for  many 
taxpayers  in  the  spring  of  1965,  it  may 
cause  the  taxpayer  financial  hardship. 
When  the  taxpayer  is  overwithheld.  he 
must  file  a  return  at  the  close  of  the  tax 
year  to  obtain  a  refund.  The  procedure 
forces  him  to  apply  for.  and  wait  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Goverrunent.  a  portion  of 
Ws  wages.  This  can  be  a  hardship,  par- 
ticularly when  the  excess  withholding  is 
large  relative  to  income. 

Your  committee's  bill  substitutes  six 
Kraduated  withholding  rates  which 
range  from  14  to  30  percent  for  the  pres- 
ent single  rate  of  14  percent.  These 
rates  reflect.  In  full,  the  tax  rates  which 
apply  to  the  first  $12,000  df  a  single  per- 
son's taxable  Income  and  the  first  $24,000 
of  a  married  couple's  taxable  Income. 
These  rates  are  included  In  two  sepa- 
rate schedules  and  two  sets  of  withhold- 
jn«  tables,  one  for  single  persons  and 
neads  of  households,  ani  the  other— 
with  wider  brackets  to  take  account  of 
we  split-income  provisions— for  mar- 
nedpersons  and  surviving  spouses. 

The  structure  of  the  withholding  rates 

and  brackets  incorporates  a  10  percent 
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allowance  for  deductions  and  the  mlnl- 
miun  standard  deduction.  The  latter  is 
refiected  by  increasing  the  amotint  of  a 
withholding  exemption  to  $700  and  by 
providing  that  the  first  $200  of  aimual- 
ized  wages  is  to  be  exempt  from  with- 
holding. The  minimum  standard  de- 
duction, meml)ers  will  recall,  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  basic  $200  amount  for  married 
couples,  heads  of  households,  and  single 
persons  plus  $100  for  each  exemption. 

The  graduated  rates  will  apply  to  wages 
paid  on  or  after  May  1  of  this  year. 
Married  persons  will  be  required  to  file 
new  withholding  exemption  certificates 
between  the  time  the  bill  is  enacted  and 
May  1  if  they  want  to  be  withheld  on  un- 
der the  schedule  applicable  to  married 
persons.  Many  wage  earners,  both  mar- 
ried and  single,  will  want  to  file  new  cer- 
tificates in  any  case,  however,  since  those 
who  now  deliberately  understate  their 
exemptions  for  withholding  purposes  will 
probably  want  to  claim  all  their  exemp- 
tions. Under  the  bill,  voluntary  adjust- 
ments to  increase  withholding  will  not 
be  necessary  in  most  cases. 

Begiiuilng  in  1967.  wage  earners  with 
large  itemized  deductions  relative  to  their 
income  will  be  able  to  adjust  their  with- 
holding by  claiming  special  withholding 
allowances  which  ^will  be  treated  like  ex- 
emptions for  withholding  purposes.  The 
sdlowances  will  be  optional.  They  will  be 
given  with  respect  to  estimated  itemized 
deductions  in  excess  of  12  or  15  percent 
of  estimated  wage  income  depending  on 
the  amount  of  this  wage  income.  One 
withholding  allowance — over  and  above 
the  exemptions  for  dependents,  and  so 
forth — will  be  given  with  respect  to  each 
full  $700  of  excess  itemized  deductions, 
with  the  exception  that  one  withholding 
allowance  can  be  claimed  if  excess  item- 
ized deductions  exceed  $350  but  are  less 
than  $700.  As  a  safeguard,  estimated 
itemized  deductions  for  this  purpose  can- 
not exceed  the  amount  listed  on  the  tax 
return  for  the  previous  year  and  esti- 
mated wages  cannot  be  less  than  the 
wages  received  in  the  preceding  year.  It 
is  expected  that  the  computations  indi- 
cated here  will  not  actually  have  to  be 
made  by  taxpayers  but  that  they  will  be 
able  to  determine  the  number  of  with- 
holding allowances  from  a  simple  table. 

If  the  more  accurate  withholding  pro- 
cedure provided  in  this  bill  applied 
throughout  1966,  approximately  twice  as 
many  tax  returns  would  show  tax  with- 
held that  came  within  $10  of  the  liability. 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  overwithhold- 
lng would  be  reduced  by  more  than  $650 
million  while  the  amount  of  underwith- 
holding would  be  reduced  by  roughly  $1 
billion. 

BSTIMATZO    SELF- EMPLOYMENT    TAX 

The  second  provision  in  the  bill  re- 
quires self-employment  social  security 
taxes  to  be  paid  on  declarations  of  esti- 
mated tax. 

Wage  and  salary  earners  covered  by  the 
social  security  system  have  their  annual 
social  security  tax  withheld  from  their 
wages  accorcUng  to  the  rate  specified. 
This  is  not  true,  however,  for  self- 
employed  persons.  Presently  they  are 
not  required  to  pay  their  tax  during  the 
current  year,  but  instead  can  wait  imtil 
the  following  spring. 


This  bill  places  self-employed  persons 
on  the  same  current-pasmient  basis  with 
respect  to  their  social  security  tax  liabil- 
ity which  employees  already  are  on.  It 
does  so  by  requiring  them  to  pay  quar- 
terly payments  of  estimated  self-employ- 
ment tax  beginning  in  the  year  1967. 

"These  quarterly  payments  will  l>e  cor- 
related with  the  quarterly  pasTnents  of 
Income  tax  self-employed  persons  cur- 
rently are  required  to  make.  The  rules 
presently  applicable  to  the  declaration' 
and  quarterly  payment  of  estimated  in- 
come tax  will,  beginning  in  1967,  simply 
apply  to  the  total  of  the  estimated  in- 
come tax  and  the  estimated  self -employ- 
ment social  security  tax. 

VNDERPATMXNTS   OF   INSTALLMENTS   OF   ISTI- 
MATEOTAX 

The  third  provision  in  the  bill  relates 
to  the  provisions  for  filing  declarations 
of  estimated  tax. 

Prior  to  1954.  taxpayers  who  failed  to 
pay  at  least  80  percent  of  their  final  lia- 
bility currently,  either  through  withhold- 
ing, quarterly  payments,  or  both,  unless 
certain  exceptions  applied,  were  subject 
to  a  penalty  equal  to  6  percent  interest 
calculated  on  the  difference  l>etween  the 
amount  paid  currently  and  80  percent  of 
the  liability.  In  1954,  the  percentage 
limit  for  defining  underpayments  of  in- 
stallments of  estimated  income  tax  was 
reduced  from  80  to  70  percent.  Your 
committee's  bill  restores  the  percentage 
to  80  percent.  It  also  makes  a  compa- 
rable increase  in  the  percentage  applying 
where  a  taxpayer  for  one  or  more  quar- 
ters computes  tils  estimated  tax  by  an- 
nualizing his  income  received  to  date. 

This  action  is  consistent  with  the  oth- 
er adjustments  in  collection  procedures 
contained  in  this  bill.  Except  for  the 
one  change  I  have  already  noted,  it  does 
not  change  the  special  provisions  which 
excuse  persons  who  underpay  their  in- 
stallments from  penalty  if  they  meet  one 
of  several  alternative  tests.  This  provi- 
sion will  apply  for  1967  and  later  years. 

ACCELERATION    OF    CORPORATE    TAX    PAYMENTS 

The  fourth  provision  in  the  bill  rer 
lates  to  the  acceleration  of  corporate  in- 
come tax  payments. 

Corporations  with  an  estimated  tax 
liability  in  excess  of  $100,000  presently 
are  required  to  pay  a  part  of  their  esti- 
mated liability  in  excess  of  $100,000  dur- 
ing the  current  taxable  year.  The  por- 
tion to  be  paid  currently  is  being  in- 
creased from  year  to  year  in  accordance 
with  a  schedule  set  down  in  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964.  Under  this  schedule,  cor- 
porations will  be  fully  current  with  re- 
spect to  the  estimated  tax  in  excess  of 
$100,000  by  1970.  Your  committee's  bill 
simply  accelerates  the  transition  to  full 
current  payment  so  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1967  rather  than  3  years  later. 

Under  the  present  schedule,  corpora- 
tions using  a  calendar  year  account- 
ing period  would  file  their  initial  declara- 
tion and  pay  9  percent  of  their  esti- 
mated 1966  Uabillty  in  excess  of  $100.- 
000  on  April  15  of  this  year.  On  June 
15  they  would  pay  an  additional  9  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  liability  and  on 
September  15  and  December  15  they 
would  pay  installments  of  25  percent 
on  each  date.  Under  the  bill,  the  pay- 
ments due  in  April  and  June,  1966,  will 
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be  increased  to  12  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated liability  and  the  amounta  due  In 
April  and  June  1967  will  be  increased 
from  14  to  25  i>ercent  of  the  estimated 
liability. 

THX  XXCISB  TAZrs  OM  PAaaBNOKB  ATTrOMOBIIJU 
AND  TKLXPHONX  AKD  TXLrrTPXWBrm  SZXVICI 

Ilie  fifth  and  sixth  provisions  in  the 
bill  relate  to  the  manuf{M;turers'  excise 
tax  on  passenger  cars  and  the  tax  on 
communication  services. 

Congress  provided  for  the  outright  re- 
'peal  or  eventual  rei)eal  of  almost  all  of 
the  then-existing  excise  taxes  in  the 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965  except 
the  simiptuary  taxes  on  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco. 

Of  the  many  taxes  affected  only  three 
were  not  scheduled  for  outright  repeal 
during  1965  or  on  January  1,  1966.  One 
was  the  stamp  tax  on  transfers  of  real 
property  whoae  repeal  was  schediiled  for 
1969  to  accommodate  State  and  local 
government  property  tax  collection  pro- 
cedures. The  other  two  were  the  excise 
tax  on  passenger  automobiles  and  the 
excise  tax  on  telephone  and  teletype- 
writer service. 

The  tax  on  passenger  automobiles  was 
reduced  from  10  to  7  percent  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  and  to  6  percent  on 
January  1,  1966.  The  tax  on  telephone 
service  was  reduced  from  10  percent  to 
3  percent  on  January  1,  1966.  Further 
reductions  were  scheduled  which  would 
have  repealed  the  telephone  tax  by  1969 
and  reduced  the  automobile  excise  to  a 
permanent  level  of  1  percent  in  the  same 
year. 

Your  committee's  bill  provides  a  mora- 
torium on  the  rate  reductions  scheduled 
for  these  two  excises  but  only  for  a  2- 
year  period.  The  rates  will  be  held  at 
7  percent  for  automobiles  and  10  percent 
for  telephone  service  until  April  1,  1968. 
when  they  will  be  reduced  2  percent  and 
1  percent,  respectively.  These  are  the 
rates  scheduled  for  that  time  under  pres- 
ent law. 

I  realize  that  a  number  of  Members 
are  asking  why  did  we  select  these  two 
excise  taxes  for  temporary  retention 
rather  than  others.  This  was  a  decision 
that  none  of  us  wanted  to  make  because 
as  we  indicated  in  our  report  on  the  Ex- 
cise Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965,  we  do  not 
believe  that  selective  excises  represent  a 
good  tax  source. 

However,  faced  with  the  revenue  re- 
quirements that  we  were,  I  believe  we  had 
valid  reasons  for  making  the  selections 
we  did' 

First.  These  are  the  two  largest  single 
revenue  producers.  For  example,  all  four 
of  the  former  retail  taxes  put  together 
yielded  only  slightly  more  than  the  extra 
revenue  we  are  obtaining  from  the  auto- 
mobile tax  in  1967  and  considerably  less 
than  the  additional  revenue  we  are  ob- 
taining from  the  telephone  tax  in  1967. 
Thus  we  would  be  faced  with  the  problem 
of  selecting  a  combination  of  a  large 
number  of  other  taxes  if  we  did  not  rely 
on  these  two. 

Second.  It  is  also  evident  that  Con- 
gress considered  the  outright  repeal  of 
these  two  taxes  was  less  urgent  than  in 
the  case  of  the  numerous  other  excises 
which  it  did  repeal  outright  by  or  before 
January  1. 1966. 


Third.  It  is  a  much  simpler  matter  ad- 
ministratively, for  both  business  firms 
and  the  Oovemment,  to  increase  a  tax 
on  a  commodity  or  service  for  which 
the  payment  and  collection  machinery  is 
still  in  effect  than  it  Is  to  reinstltute  a 
tax  previously  repealed. 

Fourth.  These  two  excises  affect  a 
broad  cross  section  of  the  population. 
Thus  their  burden  is  borne  more  gener- 
ally than  Is  true  of  most  of  the  other 
excises. 

The  10-percent  rate  on  telephone  serv- 
ice will  go  into  effect  with  respect  to  bills 
which  are  rendered  after  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  15  days  or 
more  after  the  date  of  enactment.  The 
excise  tax  on  automobiles  will  be  restored 
to  7  percent  on  the  day  after  the  day  this 
bill  is  enacted.  On  the  same  day  the  7- 
percent  rate  becomes  effective,  dealers 
will  be  liable  for  a  tax  on  the  cars  they 
have  in  inventory  equal  to  1  percent  of 
the  manufacturer's  price  of  these  cars. 
The  tax  will  be  collected  from  dealers  by 
manufacturers. 

V-  CONCLUSION 

In  concluding  I  would  like  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  you  should  vote  for  this 
bill— 

If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  that  we 
pay  for  our  operations  in  Vietnam  on  a 
current  basis  ; 

If  you  are  interested  in  bringing  our 
budget  as  nearly  into  balance  as  possible; 
and 

If  you  are  interested  in  preventing  the 
development  of  serious  infiationary  pres- 
sures. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  measure  is 
needed  now  and  I  urge  you  to  vote  favor- 
ably on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MHjLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  tax  reduction 
bill  was  enacted  in  1964,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!  very  proper- 
ly warned  the  House  that  It  could  not 
travel  two  roads. 

Mr.  MTTJfl.  That  Is  right.  I  am 
warning  again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  you  are  doing  the 
same  again. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  warning  did  not 
seem  to  take  effect. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  us  go  back  to  that.  If 
Che  gentleman  will  bear  with  me  Just  a 
minute.  Actually,  if  you  analyze  the 
budget  and  extract  from  the  budget  these 
extra  Vietnam  costs  that  we  are  adding 
in  1968  and  in  1967.  as  set  forth  in  the 
budget,  whether  they  are  right  or  wnmg, 
and  take  them  out  of  the  bill 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  are  not  all  war 
costs. 

Mr.  MTIJfl.  No,  not  all  of  the  In- 
creases are  Vietnam  expenses  but  if  we 
take  these  alone  out  of  the  spending,  and 
look  to  our  budget  receipts  for  1967 — in 
^ite  of  any  other  increases  which  have 
occurred — there  would  be  enough  rev- 
enue without  this  bill  to  have  a  balanced 
budget  on  the  basis  of  the  budget  projec- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Therefore,  I  have  stated,  and  I  state 
it  again,  that  it  is  the  extraordinsuy  ex- 
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penses  attributable  to  our  operation  in 
Vietnam  that  are  responsible  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reportinK 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  I  could  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  but  I  am  afraid  that  It 
goes  beyond  that,  far  beyond  Vietnam 

Mr.  MTTJfi.  My  friend  is  a  good 
mathematician.  Just  take  the  budget 
If  you  will  look  at  the  table  I  inserted 
in  the  RccofiD  in  my  remarks  you  will  see 
the  figures  that  enabled  Oft  to  reach 
that  conclusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  6  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  Just  brlefiy? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned withholding.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  the  warning  was  out 
when  the  tax  bUl  was  passed  in  the  House 
that  it  would  result  in  exactly  what  it  did 
In  1965,  but  by  virtue  of  a  closed  rule 
nothing  could  be  done  about  it  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion as  the  bill  passed  the  House  in  1963 
we  had  a  15-percent  withholding  rate  In 
effect  for  1964  which  was  the  correct  rate 
for  that  entire  year,  on  the  basis  of  the 
tax  rates  applicable  in  that  year.  The 
Senate,  however,  did  not  complete  action 
on  the  bill  in  1963 — and  it  became  known 
as  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  because  they 
passed  it  sometime  in  February  1964. 
Anyway,  there  was  an  argument  at  the 
time  as  to  whether  we  should  apply  the 
15-percent  rate  of  withholding  or  the  14- 
percent  rate  of  withholding  which  was 
the  appropriate  withholding  rate  for  the 
rates  applicable  In  1965.  The  decision 
was  reached  to  apply  the  14-percent  rate 
in  1964  since  2  months  had  gone  by. 
This  was  not  high  enough  but  15  percent 
probably  would  have  been  too  high. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
memory  of  the  other  Members. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  it  would  have  been  well  to  have 
had  graduated  withholding  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  were  locked  up 
then,  as  we  are  again  today. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  did  not  arise  in  our 
initial  consideration  but  in  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  almost  got  to  the  point  where 
he  was  looking  into  a  crystal  ball  as  to 
what  we  might  expect  in  the  future  as  to 
any  tax  bill.  From  the  testimony  be- 
fore your  committee,  would  you  care  to 
project  what  you  think  jnight  happen 
with  respect  to  a  meaningful  tax  bill  In 
this  session  of  Congress  or  shortly  there- 
after, as  to  what  we  might  expect  as  we 
look  down  the  road? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  that  I  do  not  have  a 
crystal  ball  in  the  first  Instance.  For- 
tunately, I  do  not  think  one  has  to  have 
a  crystal  ball  in  order  to  answer  your 
question. 
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I  believe  cwnnaonsense  rwuires  of  us 
to  exercise  great  restraint  at  this  partici»- 
lar  time.  The  important  thjilig  to  me,  in 
times  such  as  this,  is  to  tif  to  get  the 
economy  and  the  budget  as  nearly  into 
balance,  if  it  is  possible  toi  do.  While, 
of  course,  I  would  not  want  now  to  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  a  bill  providing 
ioT  a  general  increase  in  tax^s,  I  think  it 
is  premature  to  reach  a  decision  on  that 
matter  now.  First,  I  wantt  to  find  out 
vhat  a  majority  of  this  Congress  wants 
to  spend  in  fiscal  1967 — not  what  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  spend  but  what 
the  Congress  wants  to  spend.  Then  we 
must  find  out  what  the  actual  Vietiuun 
expenses  will  be. 

Ml-.  ARENE>S.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  is  exactly  what  is  worrying 
me.  Is  there  any  evidence!  of  restraint 
in  this  House?  We  have  had  only  a  few 
small  noticeable  opportunities  to  reduce 
expenditures  of  the  Government  during 
this  sess'.on  and  inmiediately  we  failed 
to  taice  any  action  that  would  Indicate 
the  Congress  would  move  toward  less 
spending.  That  is  what  worries  me. 
There  is  not.  in  my  humble  opinion,  any 
restraint  being  shown  toward  reducing 
expenditures.  Unless  we  do  stop  spend- 
ing, we  will  have  additional;  tax  raising 
bills  before  us.  1 1 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas' 
are  not  talking  about  an)r  broad  at- 
tempts to  reduce  spending^.  However, 
whenever  we  know  unexpected  emergen- 
cies may  arise,  then  we  have  to  take  no- 
tice of  this  possibility.  If  ste  can  hold 
down  other  areas  to  accommodate  the 
unexpected,  we  may  be  able  to  live  with- 
in the  revenues  we  have,  but)  If  we  do  not 
succeed  in  doing  it  and  we  Want  taxation 
W  be  used  in  the  way  to  more  nearly 
bring  about  a  balance  in  the  budget  and 
the  economy,  then  obviously  we  would 
have  to  make  some  furthe^  effort  and 
search  for  additional  revenues.  But  I 
am  not  prepared  to  go  intjo  that  until 
after  I  have  found  out  what  the  Congress 
itself  will  do  with  respect  to  spending. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  : 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect,  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  and 'for  the  dis- 
tinguished committee  that  lie  chairs,  but 
could  the  gentleman  explaii  to  me  why 
when  the  committee  is  bringing  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  bill  to  reduce  taxes 
they  call  it  the  excise  tax  ciits  or  income 
tax  reductions  but  when  you  are  bring- 
ing a  bill  to  the  floor  which  floes  in  effect 
Increase  taxes,  instead  of  caJling  it  a  tax 
Increase,  you  call  it  a  Taxi  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966?  ! 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  hope  tlie  'wording  did 
not  mislead  my  friend.  Mokt  of  this  bUl 
™ses  revenue  by  adjustlrif  collection 
procedures.  This  part  does  hot  raise  tax 
fates  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
BOlng  to  collect  more  from  t*)e  American 
people  in  fiscal  year  19^7.  Actually 
«-nen  we  refer  to  revenue' acts  in  the 
normal  nature  of  things  we  refer  to  tax 
rate  Increases,  such  as  where  we  raise  a 
racket  rate  from  14  to  15  bercent.  and 
soon.  . 


Mr.  RUMSFEU).  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  is  an  increase. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  not  increasing 
the  tax  of  anyone  over  what  the  indi- 
vidual had  to  pay  in  calendar  year  1965. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  But  this  is  calendar 
year  1966. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right,  but  this 
year  has  just  begun  and  not  much  in 
taxes  has  been  paid  by  most  people. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  And  is  not  true  that 
the  automobile  taxes  of  the  individual 
will  be  increased? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Well,  now,  let  me  tell  you 
about  the  automobile  tax.  The  rate  went 
from  7  to  6  percent  on  January  1,  1966. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  asking  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  if  this  is  not 
true,  that  this  is  calendar  year  1966? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  not  argue  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  And  that  there  are 
some  taxes  that  are  going  up  and  up, 
which  means  an  increase? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  yes;  the  auto  tax 
will  go  up  1  percent  from  what  it  was  on 
January  1.  1966.  The  telephone  tax  also 
will  go  up  from  what  it  was  on  January  1, 
1966.    I  believe  I  explained  that. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.     All  right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  they  are  not  up  over 
what  they  were  in  1965. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  my 
concern  is  that  the  people  are  going  to 
have  to  make  some  decision  in  Novem- 
ber, and  I  hate  to  have  them  be  confused 
by  words.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  does 
represent  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  MHjUS.  The  restoration  of  the 
pre-January  1,  1966,  excise  rates  Is  a 
minor  point  in  this  bill.  The  adjustment 
in  collections  is  the  main  thing  and  not  to 
take  this  into  account  in  the  title  of  this 
bill  would  be  misleading.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  can  give  me  complete 
assurance  that  when  we  reduced  the 
automobOe  tax  on  January  1  from  7  per- 
cent to  6  percent,  that  it  was  reflected 
in  a  reduction  in  sales  price,  then  I  can 
answer  the  gentleman's  question  as  to 
whether  the  tax  is  going  to  have  any 
effect  when  it  goes  back  up  1  point. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Well,  I  certainly 
cannot  give  the  gentleman  any  figures 
on  that. 

Mr.  MTTJfl.    Of  course  not,  and  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  else  can. 
»     Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  does  not  seem  to  want  to  dis- 
cuss this  angle  of  the  situation.  Now, 
if  Congress  sees  fit  to  increase  the  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles,  does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  information  as  to  whetlier 
this  money  will  be  earmarked  for  Mrs. 
Johnson's  highway  beautification  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  would  take  subsequent 
fiction  by  the  Congress  to  accomplish 
any  such  result.  There  is  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  bill  that  would  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  It  would  take  subsequent 
action  and  It  could  not  be  earmarked? 

Mr.  MTT.Tfl.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  member- 
ship for  having  listened  to  me,  and  I 


hope  they  will  follow  the  committee's 
lead  in  voting  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis). 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  our  able  chair- 
man, has  put  this  debate  in  the  proper 
context. 

This   is  an   issue   that   involves   the 
fundamental  fiscal  policy  of  our  country, 
and  it  represents  the  first  opportunity 
that  this  House  has  had  this  year  at. 
any  rate,  to  zero  in  on  these  questions.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  indeed  has 
the  burden  and  the  basic  responsibility 
for  making  fiscal  policy.  I  believe  it  is 
well  that  we  understand  what  we  are. 
doing. 

First*  I  would  like  to  correct  something 
that  I  believe  might  have  created  a  mis- 
apprehension, when  the  chairman  said 
that  the  corporate  speedup  was  essen- 
tially a  revenue  measure.  I.  believe  that 
this  is  accelerating  a  reform  that  the 
committee  has  long  been  confronted 
with.  It  is  an  acceleration,  all  right,  but 
I  would  like  to  regard  it  more  as  a 
reform. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point?  ^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  certainly  agree  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis].  It  is  fortunate  that  it  comes 
at  a  time  when  it  produces  $3.3  billion  in 
revenue. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  feel  that  it  Is  a  fortu- 
nate time,  and  I  would  refer  all  members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  to  the  table  which 
appears  on  page  4  of  the  committee  re- 
port which  shows  the  breakdown  of  these 
revenue  measures. 

Actusdly,  there  is  only  $60  million  addi- 
tional revenue  from  tax  increases  fcM" 
fiscal  1966,  and  only  about  $1.2  billion  in 
fiscal  1967.  The  balance  as  provided  for 
in  the  bill,  or  some  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal 
1966  and  $4.8  billion  for  fiscal  1967,  rep- 
resent one-shot  operations  which  are  In 
the  nature  of  reform  in  accelerated  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  are  not  tax  Increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Johnson  in 
his  economic  report  to  the  Congress  on 
February  16,  on  page  29,  makes  this  re- 
mark: 

Perhaps  our  moet  serloua  economic  chal- 
lenge In  1966  will  be  to  preserve  the  essential 
stability  of  cost*  and  prices  which  has  con- 
tributed so  significantly  to  our  balance 
progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  of  course,  would  em- 
phasize this,  but  I  would  also  emphasize 
his  choice  of  words  where  he  says  "per- 
haps." 

Apparently  President  Johnson  and  this 
administration  are  still  not  convinced 
that  this  is  an  actuality,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  consumer  price  index  has 
gone  up  2.2  points  from  December  to 
December,  and  the  wholesale  price  index, 
from  December  to  December,  has  gone  up 
3.4  points.  In  the  month  of  January 
alone,  for  which  we  Just  now  have  the 
figures,  it  has  gone  up  an  additional  0.5 
point,  which  represents  an  annual  rate 
of  a  6 -point  increase  in  the  wholesale 
price  index. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  frankly,  this  bill  now 
pending  before  us  represents  taking  a 
tack  hammer  to  hit  at  a  major  fiscal 
problem,  and  let  us  not  kid  ourselves 
about  It.  The  President  has  not  ad- 
dressed himself  In  his  budget  message  to 
this  Congress,  or  at  this  session,  to  the 
fundamental  problems  that  this  country 
faces  as  a  result  of  the  expenditure 
policies  of  this  administration. 

And  I  emphasize,  it  Is  expenditure 
policies — which  Is  a  part  of  fiscal  policy. 
I  think  It  Is  about  time  that  this  admin- 
istration woke  up  to  the  facts  of  life  and 
looked  at  the  economic  Indicators.  This 
administration  defended  Itself  through 
Its  spokesmen,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  others  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  In  regard  to  these 
economic  Indicators.  They  said  to  me, 
"Well,  Congressman,  after  all  most  of 
this  consiuner  price  index  has  been  in 
the  agricultural  area.  It  Is  not  a  gen- 
eral thing.  This  Is  an  agricultural  cycli- 
cal problem." 

I  said.  "How  do  you  figure?"  They 
said,  "Well,  look  at  the  Industrial  price 
index — it  has  held  steady." 

And,  indeed.  It  had.  But  this  is  the 
very  area  I  pointed  out  .where  the  ad- 
ministration sought  to  impose,  and  I  say 
illegally,  its  wage  price  guidelines  in  alu- 
minum, copper  and  steel.  The  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  said 
to  me — and  this  Is  all  a  matter  of  public 
record— "Well,  why  do  you  talk  about 
those  three — they  have  been  publicized. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  other  instances 
where  we  moved  in  which  were  not  pub- 
licised." I  said,  "Well.  I  am  Interested 
In  that." 

But  let  us  get  to  the  key  point.  What 
would  have  happened  to  the  industrial 
price  Index  if  wage  price  guidelines  and 
these  strong  arm  techniques  had  not  been 
employed?  Where  would  the  consumer 
price  Index  be?  As  I  said  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  "What  forces  were 
you  resisting  that  brought  you  to  use 
these  pressures  to  hold  to  the  wage  price 
guidelines?  Were  these  not  inflationary 
forces?"  I  think  it  is  clear  that  this  is 
what  the  picture  is. 

We  are  In  a  serious  situation.  People 
for  years  have  asked  me — What  is  the 
matter  with  deficit  financing?  I  have 
sought  to  reply  that  it  creates  such  prob- 
lems as  we  are  now  seeking  to  grapple 
with.  Now  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration — and 
it  was  a  diCQcult  matter  to  achieve — was 
to  break  the  inflationary  psychology  that 
had  gripped  this  country  after  World 
War  n.  It  Is  not  easy  to  break  that  psy- 
chology once  It  takes  hold  and  it  creates 
an  Inflation  that  feeds  on  Itself.  Pur- 
chasing agents  of  the  various  corpora- 
tions, of  course,  try  to  build  up  Inven- 
tories if  they  are  anticipating  Inflation 
that  will  create  price  increases  in  the 
future.  All  sorts  of  economic  maladjust- 
ments occur  when  business  decisions  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  anticipating  infla- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  policies  carefully  fol- 
lowed and  sometimes  not  so  carefully. 
some  of  It  was  luck — but  as  a  result 
of  policies  followed  in  the  late  fifties,  this 
psychology  'of  inflation  was  broken  and 


the  Kennedy  administration  retained  or 
gained  the  benefits  to  a  large  degree. 
With  propriety,  the  ECennedy  administra- 
tion and.  at  the  beginning,  the  John- 
son administration  talked  about  how 
they  were  able  to  hold  the  wholesale 
price  index  and  consumer  price  index. 
Indeed,  we  had  a  great  record  of  price 
stabill^.  This  must  be  the  context  in 
which  we  view  this  recent  Increase  of  3.4 
points  in  the  wholesale  price  index,  in 
context  of  no  Increase  for  the  past  6  or 
7  years.  But  what  happens  when  the 
inflationary  psychology  begins  to  build 
up  again?  Then  we  have  this  feeding  on 
Itself  and  it  Is  hard  to  reverse.  This 
is  some  of  the  damage  being  created  by 
the  Johnson  administration  temporizing 
with  this  very  serious  problem. 

I  would  like  to  direct  attention  to  an- 
other quotation  from  the  President's  eco- 
nomic report  of  1966.  The  first  quota- 
tion was  on  page  20  in  respect  to  infla- 
tion. On  page  151,  where  the  President 
is  talking,  or  rather  his  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  are  talking,  about  the 
deficit  in  our  international  balance  of 
payments.    Note  this  well: 

Nevertbeleaa  U  a  deficit  continues  too  long 
or  becomes  too  large,  the  strength  of  the 
country's  ctirrency  can  be  Unpaired.  There 
la  In  fact  an  absolute  limit  of  any  country's 
ability  to  continue  In  deficit.  Eventually  It 
must  run  out  of  reserves  as  well  as  borrowing 
capacity. 

The  question  is.  Has  not  the  United 
States  reached  this  point?  On  page  163 
of  this  same  report  we  find  a  startling 
figure  which  Is  not  mentioned  let  alone 
pointed  up  in  the  President's  messages  or 
In  the  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  about  our  international  balance 
of  payments:  net  sales  of  U.S.  gold 
jumped  from  10.1  billion  in  1964  to  nearly 
$1.7  billion  in  1965 — the  greatest  sale  of 
gold  going  out  from  the  United  States  in 
1  year  since  back  when  the  gold  rush 
began  in  1958. 

This  administration  just  mentions  this. 
It  does  not  dwell  on  It.  It  do«  not  re- 
late it  to  these  serious  fiscal  ^^lems. 
As  Chairman  Mills  pointed  out,  this 
problem  of  inflation  bears  directly  on  our 
international  balance  of  payments.  One 
of  our  great  assets  in  the  International 
balance  of  payments  is  our  plus  In  trade, 
our  exports  over  our  imports.  Inflation 
hurts  exports  and  Increases  imports. 

This  administration  in  its  economic 
messages  last  year  was  talking  about  how 
it  was  counting  on  increasing  our  balance 
of  trade  to  further  lower  this  interna- 
tional deficit.  And  yet  here  Is  another 
statistic  that  this  administration  has 
been  ignoring.  Our  surplus  of  exports 
over  Imports,  instead  of  increasing,  as 
the  admliUstratlon  had  planned  and 
hoped  in  calendar  year  1965.  decreased 
by  $1.9  bllUon. 

This.  I  might  say — and  this  is  some- 
thing that  this  House  might  think  about 
and  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means — Is  to  some  degree  the  result  of 
the  very  shortsighted  policy,  I  would 
argue,  of  the  Interest  eqiudlzation  tax, 
which  seeks  to  put  a  curb  on  the  amount 
of  private  Investment  that  may  go 
abroad.  There  is  no  question  that  ex- 
ports depend  upon  capital  Investment 
abroad,  and  when  we  curtail  our  invest- 
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ment  m  are  bound  to  be  cutting  in  at  the 
base  of  the  Increase  of  our  exports 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
reiterated  before  our  conunittee  that  it 
Is  true  that  the  interest  equalization  tax 
if  Imposed  at  any  length,  is  damaging  to 
the  United  States.  The  adminlstraUon 
recognizes  it  must  be  only  t«nporary  and 
each  month  It  continues  it  creates  dam- 
age, and  yet  here  we  are  moving  into 
the  third  year.  Each  year  that  this  is 
on  it  creates  this  further  kind  of  damage 

So  here  we  are  with  a  choice  before  us 
because  we  are  not  meeting  the  basic 
problem,  restraining  expenditures.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
Chairman  Mills,  that  when  we  are 
confronted  with  Hobson's  choice,  in- 
asmuch  as  expenditures  are  not  being 
curtailed,  there  are  only  two  basic 
ways — there  are  some  others  that  I  want 
to  mention,  too — but  only  two  basic  ways 
in  which  we  can  finance  this  increased 
expenditure:  One  is  through  increasing 
taxes;  the  other  is  increasing  debt 
What  Is  the  choice?  We  reduced  excise 
taxes  and  corporate  and  Individual  in- 
come tax  rates  on  the  theory  that  those 
rates  were  so  high  they  were  impeding 
economic  growth. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  re- 
port uses  that  very  language  in  referring 
to  the  subject.    At  page  7 : 

The  Revenue  Acts  of  1963  and  1964  and  the 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965  were  In 
large  part  directed  at  the  removal  of  re- 
straints to  growth  In  the  private  sector  (rf 
the  economy  arising  from  tax  rates  that 
were  too  high. 

They  are  still  too  high,  I  think  most 
people  would  agree.  So  there  is  damage 
when  we  increase  these  rates  again.  Let 
us  not  kid  ourselves. 

But  what  Is  the  alternative?  What  is 
the  damage  that  Is  created  if  we  put  a 
further  burden  In  the  field  of  debt  man- 
agement? There  is  one  small  consola- 
tion— and  it  is  very  small — I  derive  from 
the  administration's  suggesting  to  the 
Congress  that  we  increase  taxes  and  not 
increase  debt  further,  at  least  to  this 
small  degree. 

The  administration  spokesmen,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  are  still 
talking  in  terms  of  the  "new  economics." 
They  are  still  saying,  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  debt?" 

Publicly  they  express  no  concern  about 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
debt  further,  but  obviously  the  adminis- 
tration, by  recommending  this  bill,  is  in 
effect  saying  to  the  Congress.  "Look,  you 
had  better  create  the  damage  in  the  field 
of  taxes,  by  increasing  these  taxes,  than 
by  putting  a  further  load  on  the  debt." 

I  am  so  pleased  that  this  is  out  in  the 
open.  At  least  I  hope  it  gets  out  In  the 
open,  because  we  do  have  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  debt  management.  We  have  a 
celling  on  long-term  debt  of  4>4  percent 
interest.  Long-term  Government  secu- 
rities are  being  sold  in  the  marketplace 
at  a  discount  today  which  makes  the 
actual  5^eld  about  4.7  percent.  This  ad- 
ministration cannot  market  any  more 
long-term  debt  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

We  have  a  turnover  of  about  $90 
billion  of  debt  this  year  which  we  have  to 
refinance,  and  much  of  the  refinancing  1« 
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to  short-term  Federal  sedilrities,  near 
money.  These  create  highly  inflationary 
forces.  This  is  what  Chairman  Martin 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  trying 
to  point  out  to  the  country  and  to  the 
Congress — this  is  one  reason  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  took  action  by  Increasing 
the  interest  rate  or  discount  rate,  not 
because  they  wanted  Interest  raised,  but 
because  the  Federal  Govemiment  had  no 
way  to  market  Its  debt  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  Of  course,  we  should  not  put 
a  further  burden  on  our  debt  managers. 
I  want  to  point  out  the  facts  about  this 
Increased  deficit  which  Chadrman  Mills 
directed  attention  to  in  his  jiresentation, 
and  rightly  so.     We  are  in  fiscal  year 

1966.  Fiscal  year  1966  does  not  end  until 
July  1  of  this  year.  The  budget  that  was 
presented  to  us  in  January  relates  pri- 
marily to  flscal  year  1967.  but  it  also 
includes  a  major  revision  in  fiscal  1966. 
The  new  budget  does  not  go  into  effect 
until  July  1,  1967,  and  the  Congress  has 
not  acted  upon  it,  but  Congress  has  al- 
ready acted  in  regard  to  ^e  power  to 
spend  that  is  granted  to  the  President 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  Thj»e  are  the 
months  that  we  are  In  right  now.  But 
Congress  still  can  say  something  about 
the  revised  and  increased  expenditures 
levels  for  fiscal  1966  set  out  in  the  1967 
budget  message. 

The  deficit  wtiich  was  presented  to  us 
for  flscal  year  1966  a  year  b«o  January 
was  $3.9  billion,  and  the  revision  in  the 
budget  that  was  presented  to  us  this 
January— not  for  1967,  the  revision  of 
1966  budget — shows  a  deficit  of  $6.9 
bUllon. 

President  Johnson  keeps  talking  about 

1967,  that  the  budget  is  only  going  to  be 
out  of  balance  by  $1.8  billion.  What 
about  the  Increase  deficit  <rom  $3.9  to 
$6.9  billion?  Actually,  the  figure  should 
be  about  $11.1  billion,  because  $1.2  bil- 
lion is  this  revenue  that  he  hopes  to  get 
from  the  bill  that  we  have  right  before 
us.  So  he  Is  compensating  from  antici- 
pated action  of  the  Congress.  $3  billion 
Is  from  selling  Federal  £is«ets.  About 
$1,7  billion  is  converting  our  silver  coins 
to  copper — seigniorage.  Thfese  are  one- 
shot  propositions. 

Now  I  am  getting  to  another  basic 
problem  I  see  facing  us,  aside  from  the 
flscal  aspect.  Our  military  leaders  have 
told  us  this  Is  not  a  short  war— that  is. 
If  we  Intend  to  attain  our  objectives. 

To  come  in  with  a  fiscal  program  like 
jW«.  relying  on  one-shot  propositions 
for  financing — such  as  sales  of  capital 
•«ets,  acceleration  of  tixpayments, 
«o«nlorage,  and  things  of  that  nature— 
l«  Irresponsible.  To  finance  a  war  that 
«  not  going  to  end  in  1967— if  we  attain 
our  objectives  in  this  fashion  is  no  way  to 
Mt  across  to  the  people  abroad,  partlcu- 
ariy  to  our  enemies,  that  we  do  intend 
to  stay  until  we  get  results. 

I  know  if  I  am  evaluating  my  enemy  I 
00  not  listen  to  what  he  says.  I  look  to 
»e  what  he  does.  If  I  see  that  he  Is  run- 
™g  his  flscal  affairs  in  such  a  way  that 
pe  u  not  planning  on  a  long-range  basis, 
"W  Is  planning  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
"as.  I  am  not  so  convinced  he  means 
ouslness. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  lOwut  these 
•nortcomlngs  that  are  revealed  in  tliis 
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kind  of  fiscal  program  that  this  adminis-     have  been  made  around  the  world  by 
tration  has  presented  to  us.  some  of  our  galloping  emissaries? 

My    concluding    remarks    are    these. 


are 

There  Is  a  remedy.  It  lies  in  expendi- 
ture reform.  This  Congress  should  ex- 
ercise some  leadership  in  bringing  forth 
some  reclslon  bills.  If  the  Executive  will 
not  stop  spending,  let  us  start  bringing 
in  some  reclslon  bills  in  the  areas  where 
we  think  these  expenditures  should  be 
curtailed. 

Finally — I  would  say  this — I  honestly 
believe  we  can  finance  this  war  and  have 
butter,  too.  I  think  we  can  have  guns 
and  butter,  but  we  cannot  have  rancid 
butter,  as  I  have  described  it.  Many  of 
these  Federal  programs  we  have  are  re- 
dundant, duplicating,  unduly  costly,  not 
attaining  their  stated  objectives. 

This  Is  particularly  true  In  this  great 
area  of  manpower  training,  which  \a  one 
of  our  crucial  problems.  There  is  re- 
dundancy all  over  the  place.  There  are 
programs  Interfering  with  each  other. 
In  another  tremendous  area  we  have  re- 
dundancy, costliness,  and  Ineffectiveness 
in  one  that  bears  on  this  problem  of  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments — our 
foreign  aid  programs. 

If  we  would  get  around  to  Intelligent 
expenditure  policies  and  eflBcient  admin- 
istration of  them  I  believe  that  we  can 
finance  our  Federal  programs  and  get 
the  results  that  we  are  seeking.  This 
can  be  a  great  society;  or  It  Is  a  great 
society,  If  we  can  only  keep  it. 

We  have  got  to  start  out  developing 
reclslon  bills.  In  our  minority  views  or 
supplemental  views,  we  point  out — six  of 
us — that  we  agree  with  Chairman  Mills 
that  under  these  circumstances,  with 
Hobson's  choice  before  us,  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  put  the  added  economic  burden 
in  the  field  of  taxation,  damaging  as  It 
may  be,  rather  than  to  put  It  In  the  field 
of  Federal  debt,  which  would  cause 
greater  damage. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  the  gentleman  refer  to  this  as  a  tax 
increase,  because,  as  I  referred  to  earlier 
In  this  regard,  the  UOe  of  the  biU.  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966.  distresses 
mei^l^ecause  I  do  not  believe  that  tills 
title  is  totally  accurate. 

Later  on  In  the  report.  It  says  that  the 
tax  adjustment  bill  is  designed  to  con- 
tribute revenues  to  aid  and  finance  the 
increased  costs  of  Government  associated 
with  operations  in  Vietnam. 

Is  that  a  totally  accurate  statement,  or 
does  It  in  fact  really  only  tell  part  of  the 
truth?  How  can  you  earmark  funds?  Is 
it  not  true  there  are  domestic  increases  it 
will  finance? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  only  partly  true. 
Chairman  Mills  presented  statistics  that 
developed  this  point.  About  $2  billion  of 
tills  is  for  the  so-called  Great  Society 
programs  and  only  a  part  of  it  is  for 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  anyone  hare  the 
sllgiitest  idea  of  how  many  commitments 


Mr.  CURTIS.  You  mean  the  Vice 
President,  for  example? 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  can  use  him  as  an 
example. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  have  no  idea,  but 
we  will  probably  find  out  someday  when 
maybe  someone  in  the  House  will  rise  to 
say,  "Well.«  are  we  not  going  to  stand 
behind  our  executives?"  That  will  be 
another  question. 

Mr.  BYRN^"  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Urr]. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
minority  views,  dissenting  views,  on  this 
bill.  As  usual,  they  appear  in  the  classi- 
fied section.  Maybe  you  have  not  gotten 
that  far,  but  I  would  suggest  they  be 
read  because  they  do  give  some  very 
potent  arguments  against  tlie  bill. 

I  take  this  time  also  to  advise  the 
House  that  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit this  bill  with  instructions  to  the 
committee  In  order  to  eliminate  title  II, 
which  are  the  excise  taxes  that  we  are 
restoring  In  the  iill.  Tills  will  not  be  a 
straight  motion  to  recommit.  I  am  un- 
happy that  at  this  time  again  our  com- 
mittee brings  legislation  to  the  fioor  in  a 
package  form  covering  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent subjects,  many  of  wliich  I  am 
oftentimes  In  support  and  maybe  one  of 
which  I  am  against,  so  I  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  my  position  on  the 
various  parts  of  these  bills. 

My  motion  to  recommit  will  divide 
this  legislation  Into  the  parts  which  I' 
happen  to  favor,  which  are  outlined  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Chair- 
man Mills,  and  give  me  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  an  opportunity  to  vote 
against  the  excise  tax  increase  on  auto- 
mobiles and  telephones.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  excise  tax  increase  for  two  rea- 
sons: At  the  time  we  voted  this  reduc- 
tion into  effect  a  year  ago  we  were  fac- 
ing a  smaller  deficit  in  fiscal  1966  than 
we  are  now  facing  for  fiscal  1967.  Cer- 
tainly if.  when  we  were  facing  that  great 
deficit  a  year  ago,  we  could  repeal  the 
excise  taxes,- then  certainly  today,  fac- 
ing a  very  small  deficit  as  forecast  by  the 
President  of  $1.8  billion,  we  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  replacing  those  taxes  except  to 
condition  the  American  public  for  a 
substsjitial  increase  in  Income  taxes 
both  corporate  and  persons^.  In  the 
last  2  years  our  excesses  of  spending 
outside  of  Vietnam  have  gone  mainly 
into  wliat  they  call  the  Great  Society, 
which  is  not  in  my  estimation  a  free 
society.  It  is  an  enforced  welfare  state 
which  has  failed  in  every  country  which 
adopted  it.  Besides  that,  there  has  not 
been  one  welfare  program  or  one  pro- 
gram initiated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  will  create  in  the  American 
people  the  one  thing  that  is  necessary 
to  make  a  great  and  free  society.  This 
one  thing  is  motivation.  You  cannot 
legislate  motivation.  The  more  money 
we  give  to  people  not  to  do  something 
the  less  they  do  and  the  less  creative 
they  will  be  and  the  less  contribution 
they  are  going  to  make  to  ttie  Great 
Society  of  America.    So  I  think  it  iB  weU 
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to  understand  that  our  welfare  costs 
have  doubled,  from  $6  WlUon  in  1964  to 
over  $12  billion  by  1967.  Instead  of 
bringing  more  prosperity,  this  is  going 
to  bring  more  indolence  and  we  are 
going  to  take  from  the  thrifty  and  give 
to  the  shifty. 

For  these  reasons  I  will  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  this  bill  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  excise  taxes.  Then  let  us  come  back 
with  a  bill  later  in  the  session  distribut- 
ing the  tax  over  the  entire  American 
public,  not  a  selective  tax.  Let  us  have 
a  5-percent  increase  on  t<v  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  we  have  to  pay.  Call  it 
any  kind  of  a  tax  you  want  to.  in  order 
to  finance  the  war,  but  let  us  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  session  before  we  even 
increase  this  tax  and  let  us  find  out  if 
this  Congress  will  use  the  restraint  that 
it  should  necessarily  have  in  order  to 
reduce  spending.  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  reduce  our  spending  and  our  appro- 
priations between  $1  and  $2  billion  if  we 
will  simply  take  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  practice  a  little  financial  discipline. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

.  Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question 
which  I  think  js  bothering  every  Ameri- 
can who  has  a  telephone,  and  that  in- 
cludes practically  every  American.  As 
we  go  back  to  the  excise  tax  reduction 
bill  of  last  year,  we  notice  that  we  re- 
pealed the  excise  taxes  on  furs,  jewelry, 
air  conditioners,  cameras,  and  so  forth. 
It  goes  through  quite  a  list  of  luxury 
items  in  this  category.  Then  we  get 
over  into  matters  dealing  with  bowling 
alleys  and  billiard  and  pool  tables  and 
coin-operated  amusement  devices,  cab- 
aret taxes,  general  admissions  taxes  on 
horseraces  and  dograces,  auid  so  forth. 
I  notice  we  are  not  reimposing  these 
luxury  taxes  in  this  bill  but  we  are  re- 
imposing  the  tax  we  removed  last  year  on 
our  telephone  users. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  This  admlnistraUon  bill 
Is  reimposing  the  tax  on  telephones. 
The  tax  applies  to  the  high  Income  and 
low  income  groups  alike.  Some  can  af- 
ford to  pay  this  tax  and  others  cannot. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  California 
give  me  the  logic  used  by  his  committee 
In  following  this  course  of  action? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  it  represents  a  rather 
torturous  bit  of  logic,  but  there  is  some 
logic  to  it;  that  is.  that  the  other  taxes 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred  had 
been  repealed  completely.  These  taxes 
which  we  are  Increasing  are  still  ad- 
ministratively on  the  books.  The  item 
of  increaalng  them  does  not  present  as 
much  of  an  administrative  problem  to 
those  who  are  paying  them  as  would  be 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  other  Uxes. 
Yet  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  telephone  c<nnpany  and  the  auto> 


mobile  companies  will  not  pay  the  tax. 
They  will  pass  it  on.  So  they  do  not 
care  one  way  or  the  other  whether  this 
tax  bill  passes  or  not. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  is  the 
same  reasoning  that  the  very  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  used  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  when  I  propounded  this  question 
to  him,  but  it  just  does  not  seem  very 
logical.  It  does  not  seem  like  much  of 
an  argument  to  me  to  be  attfiching  this 
additional  telephone  tax  to  users  just  be- 
cause the  telephone  tax  was  not  com- 
pletely eliminated  last  year.  Thought 
should  have  been  given  to  the  matter  of 
which  excise  taxpayer  could  afford  to  pay 
an  additional  tax  more. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been 
much  less  burdensome  to  our  lower  In- 
come groups — and  just  as  easy  from  a  tax 
writing  standpoint — to  have  relmposed 
the  luxury  taxes  that  I  have  previously 
named,  rather  than  attaching  this  tax  in- 
crease to  the  telephone  tax  just  because 
all  of  it  was  not  completely  eliminated 
last  year.  DntU  this  biU  is  amended, 
which  can  only  be  done  on  the  motion  to 
recommit,  to  tax  these  luxury  items 
rather  than  the  telephones,  I  cannot  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  but  I  simply  tried 
to  give  the  gentleman  the  tortuous  logic 
which  was  used  In  the  committee  in  order 
to  arrive  at  this  point. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  debate 
opened  I  thought  that  I  might  have  the 
good  fortune  of  following  not  only  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, but  the  equally  distinguished  and 
capable  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CmtTisl  and  I  decided  that  I  would  tell 
the  members  of  the  Committee  that  I 
was  doubly  fortunate  in  following  two 
such  men. 

But  by  reason  of  the  change  in  the 
program,  I  confess  to  being  trebly  fortu- 
nate, for  not  only  do  I  follow  the  chair- 
man, who  in  his  usual  gracious,  capable, 
and  nonpartisan  way,  presented  the 
merits  of  the  pending  bill,  not  only  was 
I  able  to  look  forward  to  following  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
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established  over  the  years  in  which  I 
have  served  in  the  Congress.  I  am  not  a 
little  bit  surprised,  however,  that  the 
minority's  expressed  reluctance,  while 
not  of  a  measure  sufficient  to  cause  them 
to  vote  against  the  pending  bill  has  its 
basis  in  their  concepts  and  convictions 
with  respect  to  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  KEOOH.  I  have  no  alternative 
but  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  just 
want  to  express  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  I  hope  he  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  force  any  of  us  to  change  our 
mind. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  I 
pondered  that  very  possibiUty  greatly. 

I  was  on  the  verge  of  simply  extending 
my  remarks.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  this 
debate  followed  the  chairman's  state- 
ment on  such  a  high,  nonpolltical,  non- 
partisan basis  that  I  was  Impelled  to 
take  the  floor.  But  accepting  the  advice 
of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  granted  and  the  gentleman  yields 
back  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
ports of  the  press  in  recent  days  are 
replete  with  references  and  articles  to 
the  effect  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  make  this  overall  issue — fiscal  respon- 
sibility—a primary  topic  of  debate  in  this 
very  important  year. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  esteem  and  commenda- 
tion for  the  minority's  expressed  concern 
for  fiscal  responsibility  scarcely  knows 
bounds.  I  congratulate  them  warmly 
and  enthusiastically  for  their  expressed 
endorsement  of  responsible  action  in 
fiscal  matters.  Certainly  no  one  could 
be  critical  of  such  pronouncement. 

I  think,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
even  a  cursory  scanning  of  the  Record 
reveals   some   variances   in   the   armor 
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who  did  his  usual  magnificent  job  ex-*^f  fiscal  prudence  that  has  come  from 


ploring  in  an  obviously  non{>artisan  way 
the  economics  of  the  situation,  but  I 
have  the  treble  good  fortune  of  follow- 
ing our  good  and  sturdy  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  California   [Mr.  Urr]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  somewhat 
lest  I  disturb  these  placid  nonpartisan 
waters  that  have  obtained  through  this 
afternoon,  for  I  am  exceedingly  pleased 
that  the  majority  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  indicated  their  support  for 
the  measure  now  under  consideration, 
even  though  their  support  is  character- 
ized by  them  as  "reluctant"  in  their 
separate  views. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  surprised  at 
their  reluctance,  for  that  is  not  utu:har- 
acterlst  c  of  the  suppbrt  for  many  of  the 
measures  and  programs  that  have  been 
advanced  and  enacted  and  successfully 


orators  of  the  minority  in  recent  weeks 
For  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluc- 
tantly call  attention  to  the  subway  strike 
and  settlement  in  the  city  of  New  York 
only  last  month.  This  Is  a  geographical 
area  in  which  the  minority  is  not  pres- 
ently without  considerable  power  and  le- 
sponsibility  for  the  cahber  of  fiscal  re- 
spoivsibility  manifested  in  the  affairs  of 
that  great  city.  This  settlement  lus 
been  criticized  as  inflationary  and  very 
considerably  and  noticeably  beyond  the 
wage-price  policy  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from  ex- 
cerpts of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gardner 
Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  in  this  matter: 

I  deeply  regret  tliat  the  New  York  tr»Mit 
■trlke  had  to  be  settled  on  terms  that  tu 
exceeded  the  Oovernment's  wage  giUdepoeU. 


The  strike  and  the  terms  df  Its  settlement 
were  costly  not  to  New  Toitk  alone.  Thoy 
constitute  a  serious  violatlob  of  the  wage> 
price  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  de- 
signed to  protect  a  whole  Nation  from  de- 
structive Inflation.  ; 

Mr.  Ackley's  statement  goes  on  and 
concludes  with  this  very  significant  final 
sentence; 

The  public  Interest  has  befh  adversely  af- 
fected both  by  the  strike  and  by  the  terms 
of  its  settlement. 

So,  Mr.  ChairmEui,  whilei  I  am  delight- 
ed to  have  the  minority,  even  with  their 
characteristic  reluctance,  iii  support  of 
the  measure,  I  am  somewhat  disappoint- 
ed that  their  reluctance  on  this  occasion 
is  assigned  to  supposed  deficiencies  in 
the  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  actions  here  in  t}ie 
Congress  by  necessity  and  nature  are 
many  times  based  on  compturisons.  I 
would,  therefore,  as  graciously  and  sin- 
cerely as  I  know  how,  lnv}t£  a  compari- 
son between  the  President'^  tax  program 
in  this  bill  with  the  wage  settlement  in 
New  York.  Let  the  minority  use  their 
own  expressed  yardstick  or  dimensions 
of  fiscal  responsibility  and  let  them  tell 
us  which  is  the  more  fiscally  prudent  ac- 
tion in  our  present  econonttc  situation — 
this  bill  or  the  wage  settlement  In  New 
York.  I . 

If  such  an  examination  is  objectively 
made.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that 
whatever  reluctance  there  might  have 
been  will  disappear  and  this  legislation 
and  the  other  measures  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  and  is  taking  will  receive 
the  wholehearted — not  rductant — sup- 
port of  my  good  friends  jOn  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  fiscally  prudent  legislation  worthy 
of  the  strong  and  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  all  of  my  colleagues.  The  Presi- 
dent in  a  letter  on  January  19  to  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  paid  he  was 
faced,  as  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive, 
with  three  choices. 

The  President  made  this  prefatory 
comment: 

The  moneys  that  will  flow  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  under  present  tax  l»ws  wUl  not  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  rljght  fiscal  bal- 
ance during  the  coming  year.  Without  any 
changes  in  the  tax  Uws,  budget  receipts  wUl 
rUe  sharply  in  response  to  the  sustained  eco- 
nomic expansion.  But  they  still  would  be 
too  low  to  maintain  our  econoiqic  growth  and 
prosperity  without  running  tibe  risk  of  in- 
flation. 

Then  the  President  turned  to  the  three 
choices  he  faced:  A  deficit;  in  excess  of 
W.5  billion,  which  would  require  the 
Qovemment  to  borrow  the  additional 
money:  an  increase  In  corporate  and  per- 
sonal income  tax  rates,  or  other  new 
JMes;  or  temporary  restomtion  of  cer- 
win  excise  taxes,  and  adopltaon  of  grad- 
uated withholding  of  hidlVidual  income 
lAxes  and  current  payment  of  corporate 
income  taxes  to  put  the  American  people 
°n  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  without  In- 
creasing the  total  tax  bill  due. 

The  President  chose  the  third  altema- 
.r^J'^'^  ^«  caned— and  note  these 
•dJectives—'-moderate,     equitable,     re- 


sponsible, and  essential."  And  he  also  as- 
sured us: 

If  our  needs  in  Vietnam  require  additional 
revenues,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  request  them. 

If  this  tax  bill — one  that  is  designed  to 
withdraw  about  $2.7  billion  from  private 
purchasing  power  in  calendar  1966— were 
the  only  force  in  the  direction  of  eco- 
nomic restraint,  I  might  be  tempted  to 
give  more  weight  to  the  views  of  those 
who  tend  to  grasp  at  one  small  compo- 
nent of  current  economic  performance 
and  regard  it  as  sure  proof  that  the  VB. 
economic  machine  is  overheating. 

But  think  back  a  bit  on  fiscally  pru- 
dent measures  that  have  already  been 
taken. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  last  De- 
cember 5  boosted  the  discount  rate  frwn 
4  to  4V^  percent. 

And  President  Johnson  put  his  Fed- 
eral budget  for  fiscal  1967  together  in 
such  a  way  that  the  added  costs  of  the 
Vietnam  situation  received  top  priority. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  and  his 
advisers  have  defined  the  aim  of  fiscal 
policies  over  the  next  18  months  sis  fol- 
lows: 

To  preaerve  the  sound  economic  expansion 
we  enjoyed  in  1965  and  earlier  years — to 
maintain  a  strong  and  healthy  prosperity — 
and  to  move  toward  lower  leveU  of  unem- 
ployment but  neither  so  far  or  so  fast  that 
bottlenecks  and  Inflationary  pressures  arise. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  moderate,  equitable,  and 
responsible  course  that  is  being  followed 
at  this  time.  Therefore,  I  urge  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  precedent  set  by  my  illustrious  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I 
intend  to  make  only  a  few  observations 
and  to  submit  nay  remarks. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  am  confident  that  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
will  maintain  the  high  plane  of  debate 
that  I  sought  not  to  disturb. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  support  the  motion  to  jecommlt  to  be 
offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  UttI.  If  this  mo- 
tion Is  adopted,  I  would  support  the  bill, 
because  the  most  objectionable  part 
would  be  stricken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  House 
passage  of  the  bill  now  before  us  known 
as  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966,  H  Jl. 
12752.  The  reasons  for  my  opposition 
are  set  forth  in  the  separate  views  in  the 
accompanying  committee  report  in  which 
my  esteemed  committee  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Urrl  and  I  joined.  I  also 
concur  for  the  most  part  in  the  well-con- 
sidered separate  views  of  my  other  Re- 
publican colleagues  who  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

In  an  important  sense  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  not  just  a  tax  bill;  it  is  a  spend- 
ing bill.  The  bill  is  before  us  because  we 
have  spent  too  much  in  the  past,  we  are 
spending  too  much  in  the  present,  tuid 
we  propose  to  spend  too  much  in  the  fu- 
ture. And  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
if  this  Congress  acquiesces  in  the  fiscal 
policies  of  this  administration,  the  bill 
now  before  us  will  not  be  the  last  tfuc  bill 


that  we  will  be  requested  to  approve  this 
year. 

The  alleged  justification  for  this  in- 
crease in  tax  burden  on  which  we  will 
vote  today  is  the  recognized  need  to 
finance  fully  the  cost  of  our  defense 
commitments  in  southeast  Asia.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our  necessary 
defense  spending  could  largely  be  met 
out  of  existing  revenues  if  the  adminis- 
tration would  only  agree  to  defer  some  of 
its  grandiose  Great  Society  spending  pro- 
grams. My  assertion  in  tills  regard  can 
be  demonstrated  by  reference  to  the  ad- 
ministration's own  figures.  An  analysis 
of  the  budget  figures  reveals  that  In- 
creases in  Great  Society  costs  will 
amount  to  at  lesist  $3.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  The  budget  also  anticipates 
an  increase  in  revenues  under  existing 
law  of  $6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967  re- 
sulting from  growth  in  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  If  the  revenue  increase 
Is  realized  as  projected  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Great  Society  was  deferred 
until  It  could  be  afforded,  we  would  have 
budget  adjustments  that  would  come 
close  to  compensatii^  for  the  estimated 
buildup  in  Vietnam  costs  for  fiscal  year 
1967  of  $10.5  bUlion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  it  was  only  last  June  that  we 
were  told  it  was  flscallRprudent  and  eco- 
nomically desirable  for  the  Congress  to 
approve  sweeping  excise  tax  reduction 
legislation.  It  was  also  last  June  amid 
great  fanfare  that  the  Excise  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1965  was  signed  into  law.  I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  what  kind  of 
ceremony  will  be  arranged  to  attend  the 
signing  of  the  bill  now  before  us  when  it 
passes  the  Congress.  I  cannot  help  but 
also  wonder  how  many  months  will 
elapse  before  the  administration  will  be 
back  with  the  Second  Tax  Increase  Act 
of  1966. 

The  off-again,  on-again  approach  to 
tax  policy  pursued  by  the  administration 
constitutes  a  dangerously  unsettling  at- 
tempt to  attain  an  aura  of  fiscal  resiwn- 
sibility  at  a  time  of  soaring  extravagance, 
intolerable  waste,  alarming  infiation,  and 
stifiltig  debt.  The  administration's  fiscal 
msmeuvers  which  are  charted  in  an  ob- 
scure way  in  the  budget  message  can 
only  lead  to  distrust  of  our  policies  and 
declining  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
our  Government.  Time  magazine  for 
February  18,  1966,  contains  an  essay  cap- 
tioned "Reading  the  Budget  for  Fun  and 
Profit"  which  states: 

Lyixdon  Johnson,  who  delights  In  making 
use  of  every  available  lever  of  power,  has  used 
the  budget  to  further  his  own  ends  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  charting  a 
responsible  fiscal  course  in  his  budget 
message,  the  President  has  outlined  an 
uncertain  and  contradictory  collection 
of  spending  programs  that  is  devoid  of 
any  evidence  of  fiscal  discipline  or  ex- 
penditure restraint.  The  bill  rww  under 
consideration  is  intended  to  further  tliese 
confused  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  table  B-8  on  page  394 
of  the  budget  message  provides  the 
shocking  information  that  the  gross  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government  In 
fiscal  year  1967  will  be  $175  bUlion— or 
approximately  25  percent  of  our  groM 
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national  product.  This  is  $12  billion 
more  than  is  contemplated  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  yetu-  and  $30  billion  more  than 
was  spent  as  recently  as  1965.  Is  na- 
tional defense  the  category  in  which  the 
largest  Increase  over  1965  has  occurred? 
Not  at  all.  The  Increase  for  national  de- 
fense, comparing  1965  with  1967,  Is  $10.8 
billion  but  the  increase  for  the  category 
health,  labor,  and  welfare  is  $11.2  bil- 
lion. This  spending  trend  makM  It  in- 
escapable that  we  ask  ourselvesjfene  fun- 
damental question.  "Should  the  Great 
Society  have  priority  over  our  endeavors 
in  Vietnam?" 

Our  last  budgetary  surplus  was  In  fiscal 
year  1960.  Since  then  Federal  spending 
has  Increased  47  percent  and  we  have 
added  $35  billion  to  the  public  debt  with 
what  will  be  seten  successive  deficits  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  During  the 
course  of  the  debate  today  we  will  un- 
doubtedly hear  attempts  to  rationalize 
this  record  of  fiscal  profiigacy  on  the 
grounds  that  as  a  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  our  debt  is  not  growing. 
Several  observations  can  be  made  about 
this  fallacious  rationale.  First,  Oovem- 
ment  spending  is  a  par^f  our  gross  na- 
tional product  and  therefore  as  spending 
grows  so  does  our  gross  national  product. 
Second,  such  an  assertion  impllclty  as- 
sumes that  we  do  not  intend  to  retire  or 
pay  off  the  debt.  Third,  the  contention 
Ighores  the  fact  that  the  growing  debt 
canys  with  It  growing  interest  charges 
which  In  the  1967  budget  will  be  the 
largest  single  nondefense  expenditure 
Item  In  the  amount  of  $12.8  billion.  And. 
fourth,  the  contention  fails  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  rising  debt  tends  to 
severely  restrict  the  flexlbUlty  and  re- 
sources that  will  be  available  to  deal  with 
future  contingencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  stated  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  12752.  I 
believe  the  measure  Is  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  Nation's  taxpayers.  Six  months 
ago  the  American  people  were  told  It  was 
good  economics  to  cut  taxes  on  such  Items 
as  sales  of  automobiles  and  telephone 
servlceB.  I  believe  it  is  still  good  eco- 
nomics and  It  would  also  be  good  eco- 
nomics to  provide  for  our  Increasing  ex- 
penditures In  Vietnam  by  practicing 
economy  at  home  on  nonessential  pro- 
grams of  the  Great  Society.  I  disapprove 
of  the  fiscal  manipulations  of  the  ad- 
ministration as  evidenced  by  Its  1967 
budget  and  I  Intend  to  manifest  that  dis- 
approval by  voting  "no"  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
13  minutes  to  the  gentl«nan  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BrothillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  supported  this  legislation. 
H.R.  12752.  when  it  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Waj's  and  Means.  I  also 
support  this  legislation  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today. 

I  do  so,  however,  with  a  reasonable 
decree  of  reluctance,  hesitancy,  mlsgiv- 
inff,  and  regret. 

No  one.  of  course,  likes  to  increase 
taxes.  There  is  nothing  politically 
popular  about  a  tax  increase  bill,  and  this 
la  a  tax  Increase  bill.  Make  no  mistake 
about  It. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
called  by  other  titles.   In  f  ac»,  the  official 


Utle  of  the  bill  Is  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act 
of  1966.  It  has  often  been  referred  to  in 
the  press  as  a  restoration  of  certain  taxes 
or  an  adjustment  or  acceleration  of  col- 
lection of  revenue.  I  admit  that  these 
references  do  no  sound  quite  as  bad  as 
the  phrase  "tax  increase,"  but  I  submit. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  Just  like  the  phrase, 
"A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet."  this  bill  raises  revenue,  and 
you  cannot  make  its  effect  any  different 
by  using  other  labels.  This  bill  will  im- 
pose additional  taxes  on  the  American 
people,  taken  from  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  $1,155  billion  in  fiscal  year  1966 
and  $4,830  billion  In  fiscal  year  1967. 

In  other  words,  without  this  bill  the 
American  people  would  have  more  money 
to  provide  for  the  basic  necessities  of 
life,  ancieven  some  of  the  conveniences 
of  life.  Without  this  bill  American  in- 
dustries womd  have  more  capital  under 
which  to  conduct  their  operations  and 
more  surplus  from  which  to  pay  div- 
idends to  stockholders. 

Regardless  of  what  name  we  assign  to 
this  legislation,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  do  need  additional  revenue, 
and  we  may  as  well  face  up  to  it.  And 
this  is  the  reason  wliy  I  am  supporting 
thlsSegislatlon. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  some,  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  legislaUon 
is  to  help  pay  for  the  Increased  costs  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  true  that  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  increasing. 
But,  by  the  same  token  the  revenue  un- 
der present  tax  laws  is  increasing  and 
our  economy  is  expanding  and  increasing 
also.  If  the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
was  the  only  expenditure  Increasing,  and 
we  were  not  receiving  any  other  Increases 
In  revenue,  there  would  be  no  argument 
whatsoever  as  to  the  necessity  and  fair- 
ness of  this  legislation. 

When  American  men  are  fighting  and 
dying  on  foreign  soil.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  back  them  100  percent.  Regard- 
less of  how  they  got  there;  regardless 
of  whether  we  approve  of  our  foreign 
policy  In  Its  entirety.  It  is  our  duty  to 
stand  behind  American  troops  wherever 
they  represent  us  In  any  part  of  the 
world.  I  am  confident  that  all  good 
patriotic  American  citizens  feel  that  way, 
and  In  that  light,  would  be  willing  to 
support  this  bill.  The  American  people 
are  willing  to  sacrifice,  and  I  use  that 
word  advisedly,  for  J  do  not  mean  we 
will  have  to  sacrifice  the  hungry  and 
poor.  But  the  American  people  are,  as 
a  whole,  willing  to  work  a  little  harder, 
to  tighten  up  their  belts,  and  to  make 
whatever  extra  contribution  Is  necessary 
to  help  Insure  the  freedom  of  our 
country. 

The  thing  that  causes  many  of  us  a 
great  deal  of  concern  about  this  legisla- 
tion, however,  is  the  belief  that  this  tax 
bill  in  the  final  analysis  will  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  Many  of  us  feel  that 
we  should  be  making  every  effort  to  delay 
and  hold  up,  if  not  completely  eliminate^ 
some  of  these  nonessential  programs," 
rather  than  accelerating  them  as  haq 
been  pn^weed  by  the  President. 

We  have  all  heard  much  about  gun« 
and  butter.  I  think  our  economy  is 
strong  enough  to  provide  some  buttef 


along  with  the  guns,  imd  I  am.  therefore 
not  advocating  eliminating  butter  in  Its 
entirety.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  we 
must  eliminate  the  gravy — and  the  gravy 
train. 

What  we  are  doing  is  paying,  in  many 
Instances,  millions  upon  millions  of  dol- 
lars tor  people  to  be  worthless  and  no 
good;  while  good  and  industrious  young 
men  are  fighting  for  us  in  Vietnam.  The 
American  people  are  wondering  why  we 
are  doing  this,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  they 
are  entitled  to  know.  They  want  us  to 
Justify  this  legislation  and  to  be  sure 
It  will  serve  the  purposes  we  are  told 
it  Is  designed  to  serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  reason  for  this 
bill,  then  is  to  try  to  halt  inflation,  and 
to  try  to  bring  the  Federal  Government 
costs  into  balance.  If  we  have  failed  to 
halt  or  reduce  our  expenditures  in  other 
areas  we  will  be  compounding  the  error 
If  we  fall  to  meet  our  financial  respon- 
sibilities by  raising  the  revenue  to  pay 
for  them. 

We  therefore  have  two  choices  to  make 
as  to  the  real  reason  why  increases  in 
expenditures  are  necessitating  this  tax 
bill:  It  will  pay  for  either  first,  the  war 
In  Vietnam;  or,  second,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. Or,  to  put  it  in  even  more  descrip- 
tive language,  as  It  Is  actually  being  ap- 
plied today  we  have  a  choice  between 
Jungle  warfare  In  Vietnam  and  Jungle 
warfare  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

And  now,  for  comments  on  a  few  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  Itself: 

The  most  unfortunate  part  of  the  en- 
tire bill  is  the  fact  that  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  raise  some  of  the  excise 
taxes  so  soon  after  having  found  it  de- 
sirable to  reduce  them.  We  have  always 
agreed  that  excise  taxes  were  among  the 
most  undesirable  forms  of  taxation. 
They  have  been  under  constant  criti- 
cism for  years,  and  were  only  meant  to 
be  temporary  taxes  when  they  were  first 
enacted.  But.  as  I  have  said  before,  Mr. 
Chairman,  nothing  seems  to  be  more 
permanent  than  a  temporary  tax,  unless 
it  is  a  temporary  Government  building 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  increasing  these  taxes,  however,  we 
took  the  most  convenient  Items  to  in- 
crease. Or.  it  may  be  more  appropriate 
to  say  we  took  the  least  inconvenient 
items  upon  which  to  Increase  the  tax. 
These,  of  course,  were  the  taxes  on  the 
telephone  and  automobiles.  These  taxes 
had  not  been  completely  eliminated. 
Therefore,  the  bookkeeping  mechanisms 
did  not  need  to  be  reestablished. 

A  second  reason  for  choosing  the  auto- 
mobiles and  telephone  was  the  fact  that 
they  would  bring  in  more  revenue  than 
the  other  items  reduced  last  year.  In 
fact,  these  two  Items  will  bring  In  rev- 
enue for  fiscal  year  1967  In  the  amount 
of  $1,205  biUion. 

We  did  make  three  major  changes  In 
the  excise  tax  proposals  as  presented  by 
the  administration  which  I  feel  are  sub- 
stantial improvements. 

First  of  all.  we  limited  this  increase  to 
2  years  rather  than  postponing  the  pres- 
ent law  which  calls  for  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  these  taxes  for  2  additional  years. 
In  other  words,  the  committee  provided 
that  in  1968  the  taxes  on  automobiles 
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and  telephones  would  revert  to  the  same 
level  that  they  would  be  under  existing 
law  in  the  absence  of  thlft  bill.  The  ad- 
ministration, on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
posed that  we  start  all  over  again  with ' 
the  present  schedule  at  today's  rates  In 
1968. 

The  second  change  was  an  attempt  by 
the  committee  to  eliminate,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  hardship  on  the  automobile 
dealers  of  the  1-percent  Increase  in  ex- 
cise taxes  for  automobiles  Hn  stock  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  There 
was  $25  million  additional  revenue  in- 
volved by  adding  the  1 -percent  increase 
to  the  floor  stock  Since  the  dealers  in 
many  instances  did  not  Know  what  the 
manufacturer's  cost  of  the  automobile 
was,  the  committee  provided  that  the 
manufacturers  would  be  designated  as 
the  collection  agents  for  these  taxes  and 
would  therefore  bill  each  dealer  for  the 
amount  he  would  owe  on  the  automobiles 
he  had  in  stock  at  the  time  of  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  third  change,  and  litxprovement,  to 
the  existing  law  was  to  exempt  nonprofit 
hospitals  from  the  telephone  excise  tax 
in  its  entirety.  Under  existing  law, 
Government-owned  hospitals,  whether 
they  are  city,  Federal  or  State,  are  now 
exanpt  from  payment  of  an  excise  tax 
on  telephone  service.  Educational  in- 
stitutions, both  Government  and  non- 
profit, are  likewise  exempt  from  excise 
taxes  on  telephones  under  existing  law. 
It  was  felt  by  the  committee  that  the 
noproflt  nongovernment  hospitals  should 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  Govern- 
ment-owned hospitals,  particularly  since 
many  of  these  nonprofit  hospitals  had  al- 
ready prepared  their  budgets  counting 
on  the  7-percent  telephone  tax  reduction 
of  January  1  to  offset  increased  costs  to 
them  of  social  security  taxes  and  other 
expenditures.  Rather  th>n  impose  this 
economic  hardship  on  theta.  the  commit- 
tee felt  the  existing  law  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  eliminate  the  telephone 
excise  tax  for  them. 

In  the  section  of  this  bill  Involving 
graduated  withholding  taxes  and  speed- 
up in  payment  of  certain  corporation 
taxes,  we  find  that  we  have  a  one-shot 
tax  advance  of  about  $1.1  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1966  and  $3.6  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  This  Is  one  of  the  teasons  the  bill 
has  not  been  called  a  tax  Increase  hill, 
but  it  does  mean  additional  money  from 
the  pockets  of  the  Amerieiai  people  this 
year. 

And  the  advance  they  lare  making  to 
the  Government  will  contJUiue  to  be  ad- 
vanced year  after  year  ad  infinitum. 
They  wlU  never  get  It  back.  But,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  Is  the  fact  that 
this  procedure  does  not  provide  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  additional  reve- 
nue In  later  years,  since  It  Is  a  one-shot 
step-up  procedure.  If  additional  reve- 
nue is  needed  In  future  years,  an  addi- 
tional tax  increase  will  ^t  necessary. 

There  are  two  problems  involved  in 
this  withholding  tax  ani  speedup  col- 
lection proposal  to  which  the  committee 
Wve  a  great  deal  of  attention.  One  is  In 
the  area  of  overwithholding  by  virtue  of 
jhe  graduated  withholding  tax  proposal. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  graduated 
withholding  tax  proposal.  In  addition  to 
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advancing  the  collection  of  revenue,  was 
to  bring  collection  more  In  line  with  the 
actual  tax  liability  of  the  individual. 
Yet,  we  foimd  that  the  graduated  with- 
holding tax  proposal  provided  for  an  in- 
crease in  overwithholding  to  $6,050  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  for  the  wage  earners  in  the 
$5,000  to  $10,000  Income  bracket,  there 
was  still  $3.5  billion  overwlthheld. 
While  we  all  realize  we  caimot  elimi- 
nate all  imderwithholdlng  and  all 
overwithholding,  the  committee  did 
want  to  reduce  the  inconvenience  of  over- 
withholding  as  much  as  possible.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  came  up  with  a  seem- 
ingly complicated  formula  which  would 
permit  an  additional  $700  exemption  to 
each  employee  whose  deductions  in  the 
preceding  year  exceeded  12  percent  of 
the  first  $7,500  of  his  income  and  17  per- 
cent of  Income  over  $7,500.  He  will  get 
an  additional  $700  exemption  for  with- 
holding tax  purposes  for  each  $700  of 
deductions  over  the  percentages  I  have 
just  stated  for  calendar  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1966. 

As  I  said  before,  this  is  a  rather  com- 
plicated formula,  but  it  represents  the 
best  efforts  of  the  committee  in  trying 
to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the 
hardship  which  may  have  been  caused 
by  increased  overwithholding. 

The  other  problem  involved  in  this 
adjustment  of  taxes  was  the  effect  the 
additional  $1  billion  tax  collection  in  fis- 
cal year  1966  and  the  additional  $3.2  bil- 
lion collection  In  fiscal  year  1967  would 
have  on  our  Nation's  corporations. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  committee 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
since  this  acceleration  of  tax  payments 
only  applied  to  corporations  earning  over 
$100,000  a  year  it  would  involve  the  type 
of  businesses  which  normally  made 
provision  in  advance  for  setting  funds 
aside  for  their  tax  responsibility  sis  it 
accrued.  Corporations  do  in  many  in- 
stances buy  short-term  bonds  or  certifi- 
cates of  deposits  in  order  to  obtain  In- 
terest income  from  these  funds  so  set 
aside. 

It  should,  therefore,  cause  no  great 
shock  to  these  corporations  to  make  tax 
payments  early.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  advance 
payment  of  their  tax  liability  will  re- 
duce the  cash  capital  they  will  have  on 
hand.  It  could,  in  fact,  reduce  their 
operating  funds  wherein  these  corpora- 
tions could  be  using  their  funds  set 
aside  for  tax  imsmients  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  make  short-term  loans  from  the 
bank  or  selling  their  own  bonds  for  in- 
terim operating  capital. 

This  bill,  then,  could  be  costly  to  some 
corporations  even  though  they  have 
made  provision  for  pasmient  of  taxes 
when  they  come  due  under  existing  law. 
They  may  have  to  sell  bonds  in  the 
month  in  which  they  would  be  paying 
Interest  rather  than  receiving  Interest, 
and  this  could  catise  some  reduction  of 
dividends  to  the  stockholders  by  virtue 
of  their  having  to  use  surplus  capital 
which  they  would  have  had  on  hand  if 
this  legislation  had  not  passed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as- 
sured the  conmiittee,  however,  that  all 
of  these  l^ntingencies  had  been  taken 
into  consideration  and  that  it  should 


have  no  visible  effect  on  the  revenue 
received  from  these  corlporations  in  the 
future. 

So  let  me  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  by  and  large  after  recogniz- 
ing that  the  need  for  additional  revenue 
exists,  this  is  a  well  worked  out  piece  of 
legislation.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  particularly  the  chair- 
man, has  done  a  commendable  job. 

This  is  my  14th  year  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  had 
served  for  11  years  before  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  had  been 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  long  enough 
for  most  of  the  novelty  and  awe  to  wear 
off.  In  fact,  I  am  reminded  of  the  story 
many  of  us  have  heard  concerning  the 
young  Congressman  who.  when  first 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
walked  through  the  augiist  halls  of  Con- 
gress looking  around  at  his  colleagues 
in  amazement  and  wondering  how  he 
ever  got  here.  But,  when  he  quickly 
caught  on  to  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
our  daily  operations  and  became 
acquainted  with  his  colleagues,  he  began 
to  wonder  how  the  rest  of  us  ever  got 
here. 

But,  regardless  of  having  been  here 
for  a  number  of,  years,  I  £jn  indeed  im- 
pressed with  the  thoroughness  and  the 
meticulous  detail  with  which  all  bills 
referred  to  the  €fbmmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  are  deliberated  and  explored. 
Such  is  the  case  with  this  bill.  The 
chairman  was  extremely  fair  as  he  al- 
ways is.  The  suggestions  of  every  ccMn- 
mlttee  member  were  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. And,  as  I  pointed  out,  some 
changes  were  maule  as  a  result  of  these 
suggestions.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
was,  I  believe,  the  best  that  could  be 
produced  at  this  time  concerning  this 
subject. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentlewom- 
an from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths]. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  opposed  to  this  bill.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  acceleration  of  tax  collec- 
tion, but  I  am  opposed  to  deferring  the 
reduction  of  the  auto  excise  tsuces  and 
telephone  excise  taxes.  Unlike  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side,  I  find  this  bill, 
however,  neither  illogical  nor  tortured 
logic.  It  is  simple  logic  and  untortured 
tax  collection.  The  way  you  run  this  bill 
is  to  pick  up  the  taxes  from  four  payers 
in  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  automo- 
bile industry,  which  causes  more  em- 
ployment In  this  country  than  any  other 
one  Industry.  One  person  in  every  six 
gainfully  employed  persons  In  this  coun- 
try is  employed  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly because  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try. Therefore,  I  feel  that  industry  is 
not  the  proper  industry  to  have  the  ex- 
cise tax  reductions  deferred.  I  think  we 
should  have  looked  a  little  further  and 
done  a  more  equitable  Job  in  the  taxing 
of  all  of  the  industry  of  the  country  for 
the  payment  of  those  tilings  that  are 
necessary  for  our  people. 

I  oppose  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear,  even  If  thl? 
bill  passes,  I  trust  this  Hoxise  returns 
again  and  reduces  the  excise  taxes  on 
telephones  and  automobiles. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wlaconsln.  Mr. 
Clialnnan,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
ChamberlaihI. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  1«  with  a  sense  of  regret  that  I  rise 
to  protest  the  proposed  relmpositlon  of 
excise  taxes  requested  by  the  President. 
I  say  regretfully  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because,  as  I  told  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  last 
month,  I  had  looked  forward  to  1966  as 
the  first  year  In  the  10  years  I  have  been 
in  Congress  when  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  protest  against  the  continuance 
of  these  so-called  temporary  taxes  In 
general  and  the  discriminatory  levy  on 
automobiles  in  particular.  I  am  certain 
that  not  only  members  of  the  committee, 
but  of  the  House  at  large,  looked  upon 
that  prospect  with  equal  pleasiire. 

Second.  I  would  regret  very  much  if 
my  words  today  were  so  interpreted  as  to 
suggest  an  unwillingness  on  my  part  to 
support  our  fighting  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
intentions.  We  obviously  need  more 
funds  to  do  the  Job  there.  I  recognize 
this  and  am  ready  to  do  my  part.  The 
question  before  us  today  is  simply 
whether  the  relmpositlon  of  these  excise 
taxes,  admitted  by  the  President  to  be 
unfair  and  burdensome  is  a  Just  and 
proper  means  to  raise  these  needed  rev- 
enues.   I  submit  that  it  is  not. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
May  17.  1965.  the  President  proposed  the 
program  of  excise  tax  reduction  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would — 


Lower  prices  to  consnmerB; 

Lasaen  the  burden  of  regressive  taxes  on 
low-Income  families: 

Raise  bualness  pronts  by  expanding  sales 
and  cutting  costs  of  tax  compliance; 

Cut  tha  Oovernmenfs  costs  of  tax  col- 
lection and  enforcement; 

Knd  an  unfair  burden  on  many  businesses 
and  workers  who  produce  the  commodities 
singled  out  for  excise  taxation; 

PVee  consumers  from  the  distorting  effects 
of  these  taxes  on  their  market  choices. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  adminis- 
tration IniUally  only  wished  to  reduce 
the  automobile  excise  tax  from  10  to  5 
percent.  However,  when  the  c<Mmnlttee 
insisted  that  the  rate  be  dropped  to  1 
percent  the  President  agreed  saying: 

While  I  prefer  the  program  I  recommended 
I  feel  that  If  the  tax  U  to  be  removed  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  program  repre- 
sents a  prtident  way  of  doing  so. 

Last  year  a  significant  chi^ter  in  legis- 
lative history  was  written  when  these 
selective  excise  taxes  were  cast  out  in 
principle  and  in  fact,  from  our  overall 
tax    structure.     The    committee,    after 
months  of  study,  and  Congress  have  done 
their  work  and  done  It  well.    These  ex- 
cises were  found  guilty  as  charged  as  be- 
ing Inherently  discriminatory  and  a  drag 
on  the  economy.    Today,  however,  we  are 
being  asked  to  set  aside  much  of  last  ses- 
sion's good  work.    The  President  has 
recommended  that  the  redu^on  in  the 
automobile  and  certain  telephone  excise 
taxes,  made  law  only  a  few  months  ago 
be  'temporartly"  postponed  for  2  years! 
I  believe  that  the  2-year  extension  pro- 
vision would  set  a  bad  precedent.   During 
the  Korean  war  emergency  the  excise  tax 


on  automobiles  was  raised  from  7  to  10 
percent.  This  increase  and  other  ones 
were  lent  some  credibility  for  being  tem- 
porary by  the  fact  that  they  required  an 
annual  affirmative  action  by  Congress  to 
their  continued  life.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
took  over  12  years  after  the  Korean  war 
to  remove  these  so-called  temporary 
taxes  even  with  this  annual  review  re- 
quirement. I  am  not  at  all  optimistic 
that  this  temporary  restoration  will  be 
any  shorter  by  a  2-year  extension.   While 

1  was  somewhat  encouraged  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  in  insisting  that 
after  this  2-year  period  the  schedule  of 
staggered  reductions  be  accelerated,  it 
would  come  as  no  great  surprise  to  me  if 

2  years  from  now  we  were  asked  to  ex- 
tend these  temporary  taxes  for  another 
2  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  matter  how  the 
military  situation  changes  In  the  months 
immediately  ahead,  it  appears  likely  that 
our  presence  in  South  Vietnam  will  be 
required  for  a  period  considerably  longer 
than  2  more  years.  The  President  him- 
self has  warned  us  of  a  long  period  of 
Involvement.  That  being  the  case  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  ln.stead 
of  seeking  what  may  be  the  quickest  and 
easiest  method  for  increasing  tax  rev- 
enues we  should  strive  to  obtain  what  is 
the  fairest  and  best  form  of  taxation.  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  the  relmpositlon  of 
these  taxes,  which  no  one  here,  I  believe, 
would  deny  are  burdensome  and  dis- 
criminatory, represents  the  fairest  or 
best  means  to  obtain  the  money  we  may 
need.  Why  should  two  sectors  of  our 
economy  be  made  to  shoulder  such  a 
heavy  share  of  the  added  cost  of  our 
military  effort? 

It  is  highly  unjust  to  arbitrarily  single 
out  the  automobile  excise  tax  as  a  pos- 
s'b!e  source  of  additional  revenue  simply 
because  automobile  sales  are  high,  or  be- 
cause restoration  of  this  tax  could  be 
accomplished  with  little  administrative 
difBculty.  In  all  fairness,  can  we  relm- 
pose  this  tax  on  a  highly  necessary  and 
useful  consumer  product  while  allowing 
the  piu-chase  of  luxury  Items  such  as 
mink  coats  and  diamond  rings  to  go  un- 
taxed? 

It  may  well  be.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  restoration  of  these  taxes  is  the  most 
expedient  thing  to  do,  but  that  is  not  the 
question.  Rather  we  should  be  asking.  Is 
it  the  right  thing  to  do?  For  the  present 
I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  solve  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems without  resorting  to  these  admit- 
tedly discriminatory  measures.  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  are  going  to  need  a  good 
deal  more  money  for  our  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  months  ahead,  and  I  will 
support  Increasing  such  taxes  as  may  be 
found  to  be  required.  We  cannot  cut 
back  where  it  reduces  our  military  ef- 
fectiveness, especially  at  a  time  when 
American  soldiers  are  in  daUy  combat. 
Nevertheless.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
added  tax  revenues  can  be  and  should  be 
collected  on  a  fair  basis. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  act  hastily  and 
undo  what  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished by  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1966,  but  let  us  carefully  explore  pos- 
sible areas  of  Federal  expenditure  where 
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economies  might  be  achieved  or  look  to 
other  more  equlteble  sources  for  addi- 
tlonal  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yidd 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fnin  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Jennings). 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
to  speak  on  this  bill  with  some  i-eluT 
tance.  because  I  have  reacted  to  its  pro- 
visions with  confilctlng  thoughts 

I  accept  the  fact  that  we  need  addl- 
tlonal  revenues  to  finance  the  Nation's 
military  operations  in  Vietnam  In  this 
respect  I  favor  the  effort  being  made  to 
secure  these  revenues  through  changes 
in  the  tax  laws.  But,  after  considerable 
conslderaUon  of  the  situation  that  faces 
us,  I  disagree  with  a  part  of  the  method 
employed  to  obtain  the  revenues. 

My  comments  on  the  bill  have  been  set 
forth  in  separate  views  published  in  the 
report  on  H.R.  12752  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Let  me  outline 
these  for  you. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  gave  the 
American  taxpayef  the  largest  tax  cut  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  and  in  doing 
so,  the  Congress  acted  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible manner.  That  act,  which  I 
wh:»leheartedly  supported,  was  designed 
to  bring  about  a  balance  of  our  Federal 
budget,  and  I  certainly  think  we  would 
have  accompUshed  that  goal  except  for 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

We  have  seen  the  very  favorable  eco- 
nomic improvements  that  have  resulted 
from  the  1964  act.  Unemployment  is 
down  to  4  percent  and  all  indications  are 
that  we  will  continue  to  have  a  high  rate 
of  economic  prosperity. 

Before  .enactment  of  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1955.  I  cautioned  that 
each  measure  must  be  Judged  In  terms 
of  Its  impact  on  the  Federal  budget  and 
in  the  light  of  our  defense  posture  In 
Asia,  and  elsewhere.  Fiscal  responsibil- 
ity should  be  stressed,  I  said,  and  should 
be  the  guiding  force  and  dominant  fea- 
ture in  any  future  tax  legislation. 

In  his  budget  message  to  the  Congress 
this  year,  the  President  estimates  a 
budget  deficit  of  $6.4  blUlon  for  fiscal 
year  1966  and  a  deficit  of  $1.8  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  These  deficits  will  exist 
although  the  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
approve  a  tax  measure  which  will  result 
in  a  revenue  increase  of  $4.8  billion  when 
the  measure  is  fully  effective. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  ask  our- 
selves whether  we,  as  representatives  of 
the  people,  have  accepted  fully  our  re- 
sponsibilities. Our  goal ,  under  present 
circumstances  should  be  one  of  achieving 
a  balanced  budget,  and  our  efforts  should 
be  aimed  in  that  direction. 

American  lives  are  being  sacrificed  on 
the  battlefields,  and  I  am  convinced 
Americans  at  home  are  willing  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifice  to  pay  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  confirmed  by  personal  discus- 
sions with  many  of  my  constituents  and 
from  the  general  nationwide  support 
given  the  President  in  this  unfortunate 
situation. 

This  legislation  is  titled  the  "Tax  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1966."  But.  in  my  esti- 
mation it  fails  to  meet  the  needs.  It  is 
unfair  in  the  treatment  of  the  excise 
taxes.     I  believe  the  American  people 
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would  desire  that  our  revenues  be  ob- 
tained in  a  different  manner. 

The  bill  makes  several  adjustments  In 
tax  collection  procedures  that  will  speed 
up  income  tax  payments  by  Individuals 
and  corporations.  No  additional  tax 
burdens  are  imposed.  These  provisions 
I  favor.  It  restores  the  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  and  communications  to  the 
levels  of  January  1,  1966.  Xt  delays  the 
scheduled  reductions  in  the  taxes  on 
automobiles  and  telephones — which  ap- 
fiy  to  essentials  for  the  American  people. 
I  believe  it  is  unfair  to  restore  and  delay 
further  cuts  in  the  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  telephones  arnd  not  restore 
the  cuts  on  the  luxury  and  other  items 
not  as  essential  to  the  peopQe. 

Why  raise  and  maintain  excise  taxes 
on  automobiles  and  communications  and 
not  restore  the  excises  on  EUch  items  as 
furs,  jewelry,  luggage  and  handbags,  and 
toilet  preparations  in  the  retail  field? 
Why  not  restore  manufacturers'  taxes 
on  such  items  as  television  sets  and 
sporting  goods.  Just  to  name  two  items  on 
the  list  reduced  last  year.  And,  what 
about  restoring  the  taxes  on  cabarets  and 
clubs? 

Personally,  I  do  not  wfbh  {to  restore  any 
of  these  excise  taxes,  whiich  are  con- 
sidered regressive  in  nature.  I  reiter- 
ate that  we  should  not  raise  the  excise 
rates  that  affect  automobiles  and  tele- 
phones, however,  unles  we  turn  to  other 
less  essential  items. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  \Mould  be  more 
fiscally  responsible  to  ask  the  American 
taxpayers — both  individuals  and  corpor- 
ations—to give  up  half  of  the  Income  tax 
received  under  the  1964  aQt  as  his  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort,  This  would 
result  in  revenue  increases,  at  a  mini- 
mum, of  more  than  $5.5  billion  annually. 
The  American  public,  I  arh  sure,  would 
support  such  a  "victory  ta^."  It  would 
bring  about  a  balance  in  the  Federal 
budget,  and  in  my  Judgment  would  be  a 
much  more  fiscally  responsible  approach 
to  our  domestic  and  world  situation  to- 
day. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Income  tax  applies 
greatest  to  taxpayers  who  can  best  af- 
ford it.  The  excise,  or  "nu^ance  taxes," 
apply  to  those  least  able  to  afford  them— 
except  in  the  so-called  luxury  items. 

There  have  been  recent  reports  In  the 
press  that  the  Administration  is.  In  fact, 
considering  other  measures  designed  to 
keep  down  inflation  and  to  obtain  the 
revenues  needed  for  military  and  domes- 
tic programs.  We  may  be  called  upon 
within  the  next  few  weeks  or  months  to 
adopt  income  tax  legislation  that  I  be- 
Ueve  is  needed  now,  and  wWch  we  could 
be  considering  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  act  properly 
In  giving  our  Government  the  funds  it 
needs  to  support  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam.  I  disagree  with  the  excise  tax 
provisions  we  have  in  H.R.  12752.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  ifnould  want  us 
to  simplify  the  whole  procedure  through 
the  income  tax  laws,  and  I  ^vor  the  "vlc- 
w^  tax"  plan  I  have  suggested. 

"naUy,  the  "victory  tax"  increase 
would  be  eliminated  swiftly  and  we  could 
ail  feel  much  better  over  the  results- 
revenues  to  finance  the  Vietnam  war  and 
a  balanced  budget 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  PinoI. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  being  told  the  truth 
by  this  admiiUstration.  They  are  not 
being  told  about  the  accounting  tricks 
and  budget  gimmicks  in  the  fiscal  1967 
budget.  They  are  instead  being  told  that 
the  budget  is  almost  balanced.  I  think 
this  Congress  ought  to  make  certain  that 
the  truth  gets  Ijefore  the  people.  This 
is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Part  of  this  tax  package  is  a  tax  hike, 
let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  and 
part  of  it  is  a  glorified  accounting  trick 
to  shift  future  revenues  into  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  tax  hike  is  one  of  the 
most  unfair  I  have  ever  seen  and  the  ac- 
counting tricks  are  multl-billion-doUar 
deceptions  designed  to  beef  up  fiscal  1967 
revenues. 

Now  I  would  go  along  with  this  sort  of 
thing  to  some  extent  if  we  needed  the 
money  for  a  1-  or  2-year  war  effort,  but 
that  is  not  the  case  here.  We  have 
enough  money  for  the  war  effort — even 
if  it  drags  on  for  as  long  as  this  admin- 
istration would  seem  to  indicate.  The 
President  wants  these  extra  revenues  so 
that  the  American  people  car^  be  tricked 
into  thinking  we  c&n  afford  his  wild-eyed 
and  extravagant  world-saving  programs. 
The  tax  package  we  are  voting  today  Is 
a  piece  of  wool  to  pull  over  the  eyes  of 
the  American  taxpayer.  This  is  not  the 
function  the  Congress  ought  to  fulfill. 

I  think  that  Congress  should  tell  the 
American  people  that  this  tax  package 
represents  a  tax  on  the  President's  rose- 
colored  glfisses.  Last  year,  the  President 
put  on  his  rose-colored  glasses  to  tell  us 
that  nothing  foreseeable  in  Vietnam 
could  Jeopardize  the  proposed  excise  tax 
cut.  Those  were  great  rose-colored 
glasses.  The  reason  given  for  this  tax 
package  is  the  cost  of  Vietnam — although 
the  budget  could  etisily  be  cut  in  nonde- 
fense  spending  so  that  we  might  avoid 
the  need  for  this  tax  package. 

The  American  people  are  going  to  pay 
for  this  tax  package  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent's misjudgment  in  Vietnam  does  not 
put  any  real  dent  in  the  proposed  ex- 
penditures for  his  wild-eyed,  world-sav- 
ing programs. 

The  most  imjustifled  thing  In  this  tax 
package  is  the  relmpositlon  of  the  tele- 
phone excise  tax.  As  the  AFL-CIO  sadd 
last  year,  this  is  a  tax  on  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income families.  The  typical  tele- 
phone-owning family  will  pay  $5  or  $10 
a  year  to  the  Government  because  of  this 
tax.  I  think  that  this  tax  is  100  percent 
imnecessary. 

There  are  dozens  of  reasons  why  this 
particular  tax  should  not  be  reimposed 
even  if  we  had  an  overwhelming  legiti- 
mate need  for  increased  tax  revenues. 
Let  me  giVe  a  few.  The  telephone  excise 
tax  is  the  only  excise  on  an  essential 
household  utility.  It  falls  directly  on  the 
consimier  and  if  eliminated,  benefits  only 
the  consumer  by  its  removal,  not  some 
middleman.  The  most  emphatic  reason 
for  removal  of  the  telephone  tax  is  that 
it  will  fall  on  8  million  families  with 
incomes  under  the  national  $3,000  pov- 
erty line.    Certainly  we  have  programs 


that  could  be  sacrificed  to  avoid  this  kind 
of  a  tax  boost. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  cut  out 
part  of  the  "poverty"  program  to  make 
up  for  the  telephone  tax  hike.  I  under- 
stand that  only  1  family  out  of  10 
among  our  Nation's  poor  will  collect  any- 
thing from  the  so-called  poverty  pro- 
gram this  year.  More  than  half  of  these 
families  would  profit  if  the  Congress 
threw  out  this  telephone  tax  hike.  For- 
getting about  this  telephone  tax  hike 
would  be  a  better  "poverty"  program 
than  Sargent  Shriver  has  ever  come  up 
with.  It  would  help  poor  people,  not 
social  workers. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  reject  the  tele- 
phone tax  boost.  It  is  a  tax  on  the  poor 
to  pay  for  waste.  It  is  a  tax  on  free 
speech  to  underwrite  secrecy  and  mis- 
representation. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  excessive 
withholding  rates  for  middle-income 
families  have  been  reduced.  Otherwise, 
under  administration  proposals,  millions 
of  middle-income  taxpayers  would  have 
been  indirectly  taxed  through  unfair  ex- 
cessive withholding. 

As  I  have  already  said,  this  country  Is 
not  so  badly  in  need  of  money  that  we 
have  to  resort  to  the  telephone  tax.  It  is 
the  most  imfair  of  the  excise  taxes. 
There  are  many  programs  that  should  be 
cut  before  an  unfair  tax  like  this  is  im- 
posed. It  is  not  as  if  we  need  the  money 
for  desperately  essential  war-related  pro- 
grams— we  have  enough  revenues  for 
those  programs.  This  revenue  being 
sought  today  Is  being  sought  to  pay  for 
grandiose  global  and  domestic  giveaways 
that  would  be  out  of  place  even  in  the 
best  of  fiscal  years. 

The  programs  I  am  thinking  of  are 
programs  like  the  international  health 
and  education  program  wliich  talks 
about  world  saving  while  there  are  mil- 
lions of  needy,  illiterate,  or  starving 
Americans.  I  am  talking  about  foreign 
aid,  which  pours  good  money  after  bad 
In  every  comer  of  the  globe.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  military  aid  to  Eur(«>e.  while 
Eurc^e  thumbs  her  nose.  In  line  with 
this  concern,  I  have  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  call  on  the  President  to  begin 
withdrawing  our  troops  from  Eun^pe. 
We  could  save  eiiough  money  that  way 
to  skip  this  telephone  tax.  Of  'course 
there  are  domestic  programs  that  ought 
to  be  slashed — like  the  poverty  program 
and  the  Infamous  "rent  supplement."  I 
thlrik  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  what  sort 
of  thing  the  telephone  tax  will  make 
room  for  in  the  budget.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  telephone  tax  has  been  paired  by 
backroom  planners  with  some  worthless 
program  we  would  be  well  advised  to  de- 
feat even  If  we  had  a  budget  surplus. 

The  revenues  to  be  voted  here  today 
are  not  aimed  only  at  subsidizing  waste 
abroad — this  budget  contains  enough 
waste  on  the  home  front  as  well.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  President  is  tightening 
his  own  belt  by  reactivating  the  Presi- 
dential yacht.  I  am  sure  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  will  be  overwhelmed  by  this 
sacrifice.  Last  year,  the  President  tried 
to  pass  a  tax  on  bread.  Perhaps  this 
year  there  will  be  wedding  cakes  in  the 
White   House  btidget.     Either   we  are 
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fighting  a  war  or  we  are  not.   It  1b  time 
to  stop  playing  "let's  pretend." 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  hold  taxes 
down  and  cut  back  on  wasteful  dcMnestic 
and  overseas  programs.  If  we  must  have 
the  wasteful  programs,  then  let  us  pay 
for  them  without  revenue  devices  like 
the  excise  tax  on  telephones.  There  are, 
after  all,  alternative  revenue  sources. 

The  chairman  of  this  distinguished 
committee  says  ttiat  there  Is  no  painless 
tax.  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  There 
Is  a  painless  tax  and  voluntary  to  boot. 

I  believe  that  a  national  lottery  would 
easily  surpass  the  telephone  tax  in  the 
revenues  It  would  bring  in.  I  think  that 
quite  a  bit  of  money  could  be  raised  by 
a  lottery  operating  to  support  the  U.S. 
war  effort.  In  World  War  n,  we  had 
"Victory  Bonds"— why  not  a  "Victory 
Lottery"  in  this  conflict?  It  would  be 
less  painful  and  more  profitable  than 
the  telephone  tax. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  oppose  this 
tax  package.  It  is  more  a  deception 
them  a  revenue  device.  The  President 
has  strained  every  muscle  to  camouflage 
fiscal  reality.  He  has  milked  every  pos- 
sible source  of  jumped-up  revenues  to 
cram  as  much  revenue  as  possible  Into 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  He  has  made  a 
great  effort  to  disguise  our  real  need  to 
dispense  with  wasteful  domestic  and 
overseas  spending  programs.  I  wish  a 
similar  effort  h^been  made  to  tell  the 
American  peopll|||hat  is  going  on,  at 
home  and  abroa< 

I  urge  the  Memfejbs  of  this  House  to 
show  courage  and  vofcdown  this  tax  bill. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  MJChalrman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gerwman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRU^^Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  ask  the  Committee's  indulgence 
at  this  point  to  make  an  overall  observa- 
tion about  this  program. 

First.  I  am  sympathetic.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  flrst  piul;  of  this  tax 
package  needs  to  be  accomplished  with 
respect  to  withholding.  While  I  am  not 
willing  to  rely  on  these  new  proposals 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  necessary 
revenue  for  the  war  emergency,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  them  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  believe  what  we  ought  to  realize  here 
is  that  we  are  dealing  with  reform  that 
would  need  to  be  done  whether  or  not 
we  were  in  an  emergency.  We  should 
not  rely  on  this  suggested  reform  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  additional  revenues 
required  for  the  emergency  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

Nevertheless,  despite  my  misgivings,  I 
would  be  willing  to  support  it  if  it  were 
not  coupled  with  the  other  provision  to 
restore  or  defer  the  excise  tax  reduction 
on  telephones  and  automobiles. 

I  believe,  however,  in  trying  to  find  the 
means  of  additional  revenue  that  we 
should  not  seek  the  easy— I  will  use  that 
term  instead  of  the  more  harsh  term, 
expedient — way  of  raising  the  revenue. 

We  should  not  impose  the  burden  for 
this  additional  money  on  any  particular 
segment.  While  it  is  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens  do  now  subscribe 
to  telephone  service  and  will  be  partici- 
pating and  that  a  great  majority  of  our 
citizens  do  now  purchase  automobiles 
«nd  will  be  participating,  it  is  never- 
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theless  wrong  in  my  judgment  to  seek  to 
have  these  two  categories  of  people  alone 
bear  the  burden  of  this  extra  cost. 

It  is  my  thinlting  that  the  final  judg- 
ment will  be  that  this  tax  proposal  will 
not  be  a  shining  example  of  the  many  il- 
lustrious efforts  of  this  committee  and 
the  administration  heretofore  to  face  up 
to  our  responsibility. 

I  wish  I  could  support  this  because  I 
do  want  to  be  a  part  of  accepting  the  re- 
sponsibility to  raise  the  revenue  neces- 
sary to  take  us  through  this  emergency. 

I  think  we  are  not  doing  that  with 
the  flrst  part.  We  are  just  merely  re- 
forming where  we  need  reform  and  the 
revenues  are  not  going  to  be  sufBcient. 
It  is  purely  a  one-shot  proposition. 

In  the  second  place.  I  think  we  are 
being  unfair  in  deferring  the  reduction 
of  these  excises.  I  believe  that  we  should 
resist  the  desire  to  be  expeditious  in  this 
thing  and  face  up  to  the  responsibility 
of  levying  whatever  tax  is  necessary  to 
take  us  through  the  emergency  and  pro- 
vide, in  doing  so,  that  when  the  emer- 
gency is  over,  the  tax  levied  for  that  pur- 
pose automatically  expires. 

Last  year  the  telephone  subscribers 
were  told  that  7  percent  of  the  10-per- 
cent excise  tax  on  telephones  would 
come  off  in  January  1966  and  that  the 
remaining  3  percent  would  come  off 
by  January  1.  1969.  Ihe  automobile 
dealers  and  purchasers  of  automobiles 
were  told  that  the  excise  tax  on  automo- 
biles would  be  reduced  to  1  percent 
by  January  1969. 

To  place  a  moratorliun  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  excises  on  absolute  neces- 
sities without  restoring  the  excises  on 
certain  luxuries  which  were  removed  en- 
tirely, effective  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
is  wrong.    It  just  is  not  equitable. 

I  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  Treasury's  original  pro- 
posal has  been  modified  and  that  the 
action  advocated  here  is  to  impose  a 
moratorliun  with  the  expectation  that 
the  ultimate  reduction  will  occur  as 
originally  scheduled.  Moreover,  I  fully 
understand  that  it  is  easier  to  adopt 
this  moratorium  since  the  two  excises 
In  question  do  remain  in  our  statutes; 
and  while  this  modification  of  the  origi- 
nal proposal  does  make  the  plan  more 
palatable,  it  nevertheless  is  still  distaste- 
ful in  that  it  does  not  remove  the  in- 
equity of  collecting  an  excise  on  neces- 
sities while  luxury  items  go  free. 

The  observation  has  been  made  that 
this  action  is  more  desirable  than  the 
Imposition  of  a  general  tax  increase  be- 
cause a  general  increase  should  be  de- 
ferred untU  the  Congress  can  reduce 
expenditures  for  programs  not  related 
to  our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  we  can  reduce  expendi- 
tures in  certain  nonemergency  fields  in 
sufficient  amount  to  meet  accelerated 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam;  and  while 
I  do  not  want  to  see  many  of  the  meas- 
ures the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
enacted  reduced  to  a  state  of  impotence, 
I  do  believe  that  the  prudent  action  to 
take  at  this  time  is  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum certain  of  these  expenditures 
rather  than  to  reimpose  the  excise  tax 
on  household  necessities  such  as  tele- 
phones and  automobiles. 


I  wish  I  could  support  the  program 
Under  the  conditions  that  it  is  presented 
and  in  the  belief  that  we  are  doing  a 
most  unfair  thing  to  a  large  segment 
of  our  citizens  with  perhaps  no  consid- 
eration for  other  things,  I  cannot 

BIT.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Callawat] 
Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
guess  the  flrst  rule  of  political  expeiu- 
ency  that  any  of  us  hears  in  beginning 
our  political  education  would  be  that  It 
is  expedient  to  vote  for  all  spending  pro- 
grams and  it  is  expedient  to  vote  against 
all  tax  increases. 

We  have  nad  a  real  temptation  In  the 
89th  Congress  to  vote  for  spending  pro- 
grams. There  have  been  many  and  they 
have  been  massive,  offermg  something 
for  everybody.  I  have  neen  lempied,  like 
everybody  else,  but  I  felt  that  respon- 
sibility called  for  me  to  vote  against 
these  spending  programs,  and  I  have 
voted  consistently  against  them  with  the 
exception  of  the  expenditures  for  de- 
fense, and  justifiable  pay  raises  for  peo- 
ple in  Government  service,  which  I 
wholeheartly  support. 

Much  more  tempting,  however,  Is  the 
temptation  today  to  vote  against  this  tax 
Increase.  It  is  always  popular  to  vote 
against  a  tax  Increase,  and  I  guess  it  al- 
ways will  be.  It  would  be  particularly 
PKjpular  to  vote  against  this  one,  because 
it  is  so  discriminatory  against  certain 
essential  businesses,  telephones  cmd  auto- 
mobiles. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  added  tempta- 
tion that  by  voting  against  this  increase 
we  would  somehow  convince  this  ad- 
ministration at  least  to  cut  down  on  un- 
necessary spending. 

I  feel,  however,  that  we  probably  should 
resist  this  temptation,  though  reluc- 
tantly, because  I  do  not  think  there  is 
one  Member  of  the  House  who  feels  that 
if  we  fail  to  pass  this  tax  Increase  the 
administration  will  really  stop  spending 
in  the  areas  where  it  should  have  stopped 
spending  already.  I  think  all  agree, 
whether  we  pass  tills  bill  or  not,  this 
administration  is  going  to  spend  money, 
and  spend  it  tstst,  for  its  many  unprece- 
dented social  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  have 
massive  spending.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  massive  budget,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  a  deficit  so  much  higher  than  the 
well  publicized  $1.8  billion,  that  those 
who  have  talked  of  this  figure  have  only 
smiled  when  they  told  us  about  it.  It 
will  be  massive. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  overriding 
issue  is  one  of  fiscal  responsibility.  We 
have  a  choice.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
massive  deficit  this  year.  Do  we  pass  it 
on  to  future  generations  to  be  paid  for 
by  inflation,  or  do  we  take  our  medicine 
and  pass  a  tax  increase  now?  This,  very 
simply,  is  our  choice. 

As  much  as  I  oppose  in  this  bill,  u 
much  as  I  oppose  the  spending  spree  that 
made  it  necessary,  I  will  reluctantly  vote 
for  it  and  say  that  it  is  the  better  part 
of  a  bad  situation  to  vote  for  the  tax  in- 
crease now,  and  at  least  have  the  courage 
to  pay  for  a  little  bit  of  our  sins  while  we 
are  still  here. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi^eonsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutee  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gaossl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  when  the  tax 
reduction  bill  was  passed  last  year,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  indicated 
that  it  was  necessary,  in  pairt,  to  promote 
employment  in  this  countt)^. 

Now,  if  I  understand  iti  correctly,  we 
have  unemployment  of  4  piercent  or  less. 
My  question  to  someone  ort  the  commit- 
tee is,  What  effect  will  today's  proposed 
increases  have  on  employment?  We 
have  been  told  previously  that  tax  reduc- 
tion would  be  an  aid  to  employment,  in 
other  words  would  decrease  imemploy- 
ment.  Are  we  now  going  to  travel  In  the 
opposite  direction  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment in  the  passage  otf  this  bill? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  Is  on  his  feet, 
and  I  assume  he  is  prepared  to  give  his 
usual  thoughtful  answer. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  the;  point  is  well 
taken,  of  course,  to  this  degree.  How- 
ever, we  have  increased  the  emplosrment 
of  young  men  by  about  200.000  in  recent 
months,  and  it  will  increase  further,  also, 
in  the  defense  industries.  First,  of 
course,  we  have  had  increases  of  the  men 
In  uniform.  In  the  defense  Industries 
•there  has  been  an  increase  of  around 
200.000  to  300.000.  So  I  suppose  this 
would  all  be  a  part  of  it.  "ftie  point  that 
I  would  like  to  make — and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  make  it — is  this:  This  administration 
is  still  talking  in  terms  of  this  being  the 
longest  peacetime  upturn  in  our  history. 
This  ceased  to  be  true  about  June  1965. 
We  have  been  in  a  war  economy  and  are 
in  one  now.  The  peacetime  theories  do 
not  prevail.  I  think  the  sfune  point 
would  b^  made  in  respect  to  employ- 
ment. You  cannot  consider  employment 
or  other  economic  factors  in  a  wartime 
period  In  the  same  way  thiat  you  can  in 
peacetime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Speaking  of  alleged 
prosperity  and  since  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  on  his  feet.  I  wonder  if  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  ttoe  almost  $89 
billion  increase  in  the  public  and  private 
debt  in  1965  made  a  very  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  alleged  prosperity  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  and' some  of  that 
d^bt  is  worrying  a  lot  Of  people  be- 
cause of  its  quality.  Yes.  This  is  a  fac- 
tor which  above  all  I  would  hope  the 
administration  spokesmen  would  con- 
dder.  And,  also,  I  hope  the  adminlstra-, 
Uon  will  stop  talkhig  about  how  well  off 
this  country  is  when  they  know  that  we 
nave  boys  in  Vietnam  dying.  This  is  no' 
tune  to  be  talking  about  prosperity,  and 
I  am  fed  up  with  their  beasUng  about 

Mr.  GROSS,  Especially  when  the 
public  and  private  debt  increases  by  $88 
to  $89  billion.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  thne  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chalitnan.  I  would 
'>«  to  yield  a  minute  andj  a  half  addi- 


tional to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  if  he 
wants  it,  if  he  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Being  by  nature  some- 
what bold,  I  woxild  assume  to  Interject 
myself  in  a  discussion  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  his  colleague  from 
Missouri.  I  would,  however,  be  com- 
pelled to  point  this  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
this  on  a  bipartisan  bsisls. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  That  is  another  reason 
why  I  would  make  so  bold  as  to  be  on 
my  feet.  I  would  remind  the  gentleman 
that  the  tax  reduction  effected  by  the 
act  of  1964  amoimted  to  $11.5  billion. 
The  pending  bill  delays  the  effective  re- 
duction of  the  scheduled  reductions  in 
the  excises  on  automobiles  and  tele- 
phones to  the  extent  of  $1.2  billion.  I 
think  it  carmot  be  gainsaid  by  anyone 
but  that  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1964 
was  a  great  contributing  factor  to  the 
state  of  the  economy  generally  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.     How  about  1965? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  And  I  think  that  for 
years,  for  years,  it  has  been  conceded 
when  unemployment  in  this  country  gets 
down  to,  or  near,  or  below  4  percent  that 
you  are  virtually  at  full  employment. 
My  point  simply  is  that  it  seems  to  me  a 
delay  for  2  years  in  the  reduction  of 
these  excises,  in  my  amateur  opinion, 
would  have  absolutely  no  effect  upon  the 
employment  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Mr.  J©NES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, no  one  realizes  more  than  I  do  that 
what  I  afn  about  to  say  will  be  an  exer- 
cise in  futility,  especially  in  addressing 
some  20  or  25  Members  who  are  on  the 
floor.  I  think  I  understand  what  the 
final  result  will  be.  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  any  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present,  because  I  think  minds  are 
pretty  well  made  up. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  a  different  pw- 
sitlon  than  most  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready, or  will  speak  on  this  bill,  inasmuch 
as  I  was  one  of  those  six  who  voted 
against  the  tax  reduction  bill  last  June. 
At  that  time  I  explained  that  it  was  not 
because  I  was  opposed  to  the  reduction 
and  elimination  of  wartime  excise  taxes, 
which  should  have  been  removed  many 
years  ago,  but  rather  I  was  opposed  to 
reducing  our  revenue  at  a  time  when  we 
were  preparing  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  debt  limit.  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  both  actions  would  have  an  infla- 
tionary effect,  and  I  believe  my  fears  in 
this  respect  have  been  conflrmed. 

Now,  if  I  voted  against  the  repeal  and 
reduction  of  taxes  last  June,  some  may 
get  the  ide^  that  I  would  be  in  the  most 
favorable  position  to  vote  for  this  bill  to- 
day. I  will  take  the  few  minutes  that 
have  been  granted  to  me.  to  expUdn  why 
I  believe  this  House  will  be  acting  In  a 
most  inconsistent  and  irresponsible  man- 
ner by  adopting  the  bill  now  before  us. 

First.  I  would  remind  my  friends  who 
are  inclined  to  vote  for  this  bill,  that  last 
June  we  eliminated  the  excise  taxes  cai 
many  luxury  and  nonessential  commod- 
ities and  services,  and  while  the  bill  we 
are  voting  on  today  proposes  to  restore 


the  cuts  which  were  made  on  such  es- 
sential items  as  automobiles  and  tele- 
phone services,  we  are  doing  nothing  to 
reinstate  the  taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  lug- 
gage, purses,  handbags,  toilet  articles, 
electric,  gas  and  oil  appliances,  miany  of 
which  fall  into  the  luxury  class,  enjoyed 
by  the  more  affluent  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. When  we  speak  of  other  items 
which  were  included  in  the  removal  of 
excise  taxes  last  June,  we  are  talking 
about  the  expensive  hi-fl  sets,  color  tele- 
vision, all  types  of  sporting  goods,  the 
more  sophisticated  types  of  photographic 
equipment  and  projectors,  used  by  those 
who  have  the  means  to  pay  for  their 
Indulgence  in  these  types  of  hobbies. 
Last  June  we  also  removed  the  excise 
taxes  from  cabarets  and  night  clubs, 
dues  for  exclusive  social  clubs,  safe  de- 
posit boxes,  bowling  alleys,  and  billiard 
parlors,  as  well  as  the  excise  taxes  on 
telegraphic  services.  The  people  who  use 
these  facilities  and  services  have  been 
relieved  of  the  nulssmce  and  excise  taxes, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  today  to 
restore  those  cuts.  However,  this  bill 
does  propose  to  reinstate  the  reductions 
which  were  made  on  automobiles  and 
telephones,  certainly  as  essential  as  any 
commodity  I  know. 

Tell  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  we  are 
going  to  justify  the  discrimination  which 
will  be  made  by  the  adoption  of  this 
bill? 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  another  con-, 
sideration  which  apparently  has  been 
overlooked  by  most  people,  especial^ 
those  who  are  content  to  let  someone  else 
do  their  thinking  for  them.  I  know  the 
President,  In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, made  some  12  days  after  some  of 
these  reductions  had  taken  effect,  recom-  - 
mended  the  reinstatement  of  the  tax 
levies  on  automobiles  and  telephone 
service,  but  I  ask  you  in  all  sincerity,  do 
you  think  this  recommendation  was 
made  as  the  result  of  a  study  by  the 
President.  Certainly  not.  and  while  I 
Imow  he  accepts  the  full  responsibility 
of  any  recommendation  he  makes,  I 
think  all  of  you  know  that  the  same  ad- 
visers who  made  the  recommendation 
for  the  cut  Isust  Jime,  made  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  increase  at  this  time. 
They  were  wrong  l«ist  June  and  I  say  they 
are  just  as  wrong  this  time.  All  they 
are  doing  now  is  compounding  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  anyone 
who  pretends  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  to  learn  that  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  was  to  continue  to  rise, 
and  that  those  who  made  those  recom- 
mendations last  June  did  not  know  that 
when  Congress  can^^  back  into  session 
this  January  that  there  would  be  the 
necessity  of  providing  additional  reve- 
nue? If  they  did  not  know  that  they 
have  no  business  being  in  the  position 
of  being  the  advisers  to  the  President. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am 
telling  you  that,  while  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  go  through  a  lot  of  bookkeeping 
maneuvers  to  collect  taxes  in  advance, 
and  we  are  going  to  recoup  a  smaU  por- 
tion of  the  excise  taxes  we  removed  last 
June,  we  are  still  going  to  fall  short  of 
raising  the  money  which  will  be  needed 
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to  carry  on  the  operations  upon  which  we 
have  embarked  throughout  the  world. 
Including  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  am 
not  an  economist,  I  anx  not  even  an  ac- 
countant or  bookkeeper,  and  I  do  not 
have  a  crystal  ball.  I  do  believe  that  I 
am  a  man  of  average  intelligence,  who 
has  tried  to  benefit  from  the  experience  I 
have  gained  throughout  the  years,  and  I 
try  to  use  those  faculties  with  which  I 
am  endowed,  and  on  that  basis,  I  am 
making  the  prediction  here  and  now  that 
either  one  of  two  things  will  happen  be- 
fore this  session  of  Congress  adjourns. 
Either  the  President  will  be  coming  to 
this  Congress  asking  for  additional  rev- 
enue, in  the  form  of  new  or  Increased 
taxes,  or  the  fiscal  year  1967  will  end 
with  a  deficit  far  larger  than  has  been 
estimated  by  the  President's  best  ad- 
visers. Of  course,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  wlilch  brings  us  this  bill  to- 
day, under  a  closed  rule,  which  I  voted 
against,  will  be  back  before  us  with  an- 
other bill,  under  a  closed  rule,  asking  for 
an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling.  I  con- 
tinue to  have  hope,  and  I  hope  that  this 
time  they  will  brmg  us  a  bill  authorizing 
a  permanent  debt  ceiling,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  kid  the  public  with  a  so-called 
temporary  debt  ceiling,  maintaining  the 
old  nonreaUstlc  permanent  debt  ceiling 
of  $285  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  being  asked  to- 
day to  approve  this  bill.  co:isistlng  of 
some  50  pages  of  very  technical  language, 
which  I  doubt  If  as  many  as  six  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  can  explain  in  detail, 
but  which  will  unquestionably  be  adopt- 
ed, to  be  added  to  other  volumes  of  the 
United  States  Code,  fiuid  to  be  translated 
Into  regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  which  will  add  to  the  headaches 
of  the  taxpayers  and  the  occupants  who 
make  up  their  returns. 

How  much  more  simple  it  would  be. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  would  send  this 
bill  beck  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, with  a  simple  request,  worded 
something  like  this:  "Permanently  re- 
move the  excise  taxes  which  we  reduced 
or  eliminated  last  June,  and  then  add 
a  surtax  to  the  present  income  tax  of 
whatever  amount  is  needed  to  produce 
the  revenue  which  this  administration 
estimates  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
activity  in  Vietnam,  said  additional  tax 
to  be  automatically  repealed,  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  the  removal  of  all  U.S. 
troops  from  Vietnam."  Thus  we  would 
be  honest  in  saying  to  the  public  that 
this  is  a  war  tax,  levied  for  a  specified 
purpose,  and  is  to  be  removed  when  that 
purpose  has  been  fulfilled. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  many 
speakers  have  said  before,  I  do  not  like 
to  vote  for  a  tax  increase  but  I  do  believe 
in  paying  our  bills.  If  we  are  going  to 
spend  the  money  and  if  we  are  going  to 
inciu-  the  expenses  carrying  on  a  war 
in  Vietnam,  I  think  we  should  pay  for  it 
and  when  we  have  paid  for  those  ex- 
penses, then  take  the  taxes  off. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
a  dlsting\iished  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  HntLOHO]. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  I,  as  a  member 
of  this  committee,  voted  to  relnuxwe 


these  taxes  that  were  taken  off.  I  had 
to  do  it  after  considering  the  alternatives. 
I  think  this  is  quite  important.  Here  we 
are  trying  to  do  something  to  raise  some 
necessary  additional  revenue.  If  we  do 
not  do  this,  the  alternative  is  a  further 
increase  in  the  income  taxes,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  stated,  and  wheth- 
er he  thinks  so  or  not,  in  my  judgment, 
that  would  meet  with  far  less  pleasurable 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  people  than 
this  particular  method  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  Just 
one  question? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. , 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  a  more  responsible 
action?  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
political  angles,  I  am  talking  about  be- 
ing responsible  and  acting  responsibly. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  In  my  judgment, 
this  Is  the  most  responsible  way  that  we 
can  provide  the  necessary  money  at  this 
particular  time,  after  having  gone  care- 
fully into  all  of  these  alternatives  in  the 
committee.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  other  basic  alternative  is  a 
larger  deficit.  I  am  just  as  happy  as  I 
can  be  that  somebody  In  the  Treasury 
and  in  the  administration  now  recog- 
nizes the  dangers  of  big  deficits  and 
wants  to  do  something  to  prevent  it  as 
we  go  along. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  are  the  alternatives — a  deficit  or 
higher  taxes.  I  think  there  is  one  other 
alternative  and  that  is  to  cut  down  on 
the  unnecessary  spending. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  completely.  But  does  the 
gentleman  seriously  believe  that  there  is 
any  possibility  of  doing  that  In  this  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  as  long  as  there  is 
a  rose  garden  at  the  White  House  and 
the  ability  to  twist  arms — no. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Even  if  the  Congress  does 
reduce  the  1967  budget,  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing wrong  in  fiscal  year  1967  in  ac- 
tually having  a  little  bit  of  a  surplus. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  see  that  come  about. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  answer  to  that  is— 
we  could  if  Congress  would  pass  recislon 
bills  affecting  fiscal  year  1966 — that  is 
what  I  would  like  to  see. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  a  lot  of  us  would  like  to  see  done 
here.  But  we  are  faced  with  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory.  The  condition  with 
which  we  are  faced  at  this  time  certainly 
impels  us  to  vote  for  this  legislation. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that  of 
all  the  taxes  that  were  taken  off  the  last 
time — these  are  the  only  two  which  were 
not  completely  taken  off.     These  were 


reduced  or  were  in  the  process  of  bdng 
phased  out.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
a  number  of  items  which  should  or  could 
be  taken  care  of  by  putting  the  tax  back 
on  these  items  before  we  did  somethine 
in  this  field.  * 

Let  me  remind  the  gentleman  that 
what  we  are  seeking  in  this  bill  is  money 
and  with  respect  to  the  Items  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned,  while  the  taxes 
have  already  been  taken  off,  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  the  machinery  for  col- 
lecting these  taxes  is  still  in  existence 
and  it  will  not  be  nearly  as  difficult  to 
put  these  back  on  as  it  would  be  to  reim- 
pose  taxes  where  the  machinery  has  al- 
ready gone  out  of  existence  for  their 
collection. 

The  Items  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned as  something  that  should  be  put 
back  before  we  went  into  this  earlier,  for 
example  the  cabaret  tax  that  he  Is  talk- 
ing about — maybe  It  should  be  put 
back— but  you  only  get  $47  million  in  t 
full  calendar  year  out  of  that.  From 
the  tax  on  furs  and  so  on  you  only  get 
$30  million  for  the  whole  year.  On  air 
conditioners,  $34  million.  On  phono- 
graphs, television  sets,  and  records,  you 
get  a  total  of  $225  million  on  all  of  these 
items. 

This,  to  me.  is  not  what  we  are  after. 
We  have  to  get  larger  sums  of  money. 
This  is  the  most  painless — and  responsi- 
ble— way  that  I  see  in  which  we  can  get 
the  money  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Do  you 
think  there  are  some  principles  Involved 
also? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Of  course  there  are 
principles  involved.  The  principle  I  am 
thinking  of  most  is  coming  nearest  to 
balancing  our  budget.  This  is  the  way 
I  believe  we  should  act  if  we  are  to  act 
responsibly.  I  therefore  urge  the  mem- 
bership to  support  this  bill  and  vote 
agtdnst  any  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
require  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  Eisk  unanlmotis  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
niinoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr!  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  12752,  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1966.  The  fact  that 
I  oppose  this  legislation  does  not  mean 
that  I  am  against  responsible  financing 
of  Government  obligations.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  vote  will  instead  be  a  vote 
against  what  I  consider  to  be  the  fiscal 
irresponsibility  which  brings  this  bill  be- 
fore us  at  this  time. 

We  are  told  that  this  tax  adjustment 
bill  is  necessary  to  aid  in  financing  the 
increased  costs  of  Goverrunent  associated 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, to  avoid  the  creation  of  serious  in- 
flationary pressures.  Certainly  I  Utte 
that  our  support  for  our  boys  and  ouroto- 
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jectlves  in  Vietnam  should  receive  first 
priority.  I  also  feel  that  we  should  sup- 
port the  war  effort  by  providing  for  effec- 
tive safeguards  against  inflation  at  home. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  do- 
ing in  this  bin  Is  asking  the  taxpayer  to 
tighten  his  belt  while  allowing  the 
Federal  Government  to  left  its  belt  out. 
In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the  real 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  seek  Con- 
gressional approval  for  thje  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  new  Mid  expanded 
domestic  and  welfare  programs  while  at 
the  same  time  waging  a  coHly  war  of  in- 
definite duration  abroadl  When  in- 
creased Government  spending  for  these 
expensive  programs  at  home,  together 
with  the  necessary  costs  of  Vietnam,  are 
imposed  on  an  already  vigoovjus  economy, 
the  result  can  only  be  inflation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we),  as  Members 
of  Congress,  have  both  a  mCa-al  and  flscal 
responsibility  to  those  wej  represent  to 
approach  today's  revenue  { problem  in  a 
realistic  and  forthright  njiaimer.  As  I- 
see  it,  the  current  difBcmlty  does  not 
spring  so  much  from  a  lack  of  revenue 
as  from  a  lack  of  control  over  Govern- 
ment spending.  In  this  bllji,  however,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  serve  notice  that 
■any  request  for  higher  tixes  must  be' 
matched  by  a  corresponding  demonstra- 
tion by  the  administratioa  that  unes- 
sential, nondefense  spending  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  or  postponed  until 
this  threat  of  inflation  is  past  and  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  is  resolved.  This  Is 
a  time  for  both  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  establish  mearxingful 
priorities.  Unless  this  is  ^one,  we  vrill 
soon  have  before  us  other  bills  calling 
not  only  for  new  tax  Incre^^es  but  more 
economic  controls  as  well. 

Although  I  have  no  objiaction  to  the 
several  adjustments  in  tiax  collection 
procedures  set  out  in  HJ^.  12752,  I  do 
seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  singling 
out  telephone  service  and  automobiles  as 
the  two  Items  on  which  to  rilse  this  addi- 
tional revenue.  In  this  day  and  age, 
telephones  and  automobiles  are  more 
often  necessities  than  luxuries. 

I  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that 
before  we  in  the  Congress  embark  on 
piecemeal  tax  Increases,  we  flrst  Insist 
upon  a  hard  reappraisal  of  current  and 
future  nondefense  Government  spending 
so  that  we  can  properly  de^rmine  what, 
«  any.  tax  legislation  is  reftlly  essential 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisponsin.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  such  time  as 
he  may  require.  ] 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Cha^ifman,  I  can 
quite  understand  and  sympathize  with 
the  financial  predicament  in  which  the 
administration  now  flnds  it^lf .  None  of 
us  would  welcome  the  prosbect  of  owing 
more  than  we  are  able  to  i»ay.  None  of 
us  would  welcome  the  dileniima  of  trying 
w>  make  a  dollar  out  of  98  cents,  If  I  may 
paraphrase  an  old  saying. 

Indeed,  how  often  have  breadwinners 
LZ^"^  wall!  of  life  emerged  from  the 
nouday  season  in  a  virtual  panic  over 
3  ,^hey  would  pay  for  the  indulgences 
and  largess  to  which  theylhave  yielded 
in  the  spirit  of  the  season? 

thi  "!i  ^^^  "^^  ^*"  *"  synftpathize  with 
me  administration's  predloament  over 


how  to  find  the  money  to  pay  for  all  the 
promises  and  commitments  that  have 
been  made  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  share  that  sympathy.  I  readily  ap- 
preciate the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

However,  I  cannot  sympathize  with 
the  proposed  means  by  which  the  admin- 
istration would  solve  its  problem. 

I  cannot  sympathize  with  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  this  body  which,  no  mat- 
ter what  else  it  may  be  called,  is  an  out- 
right slap  in  the  face  for  the  American 
taxpayer.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  inteUi- 
gence  of  every  last  citizen  of  this  land. 
It  is  as  pure  an  example  of  two-faced 
political  skulduggery  &s  we  have  ever 
seen.  I  admit  that  I  was  convinced  last 
June,  along  with  400  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  this  body,  in  believing  the 
President's  glowing  promise  and  infec- 
tious optimism  when  he  forecast  vast  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  be  gained  through  a 
cut  In  Federal  excise  taxes. 

I  believed  him  when  he  told  us  that 
his  proposed  program  of  excise  tax  re- 
visions would  "spur  growth  and  move  us 
closer  to  full  employment  by  removing 
an  unnecessary  drag  on  consumer  and 
business  purchasing  power." 

I  went  along  with  the  President  when 
he  forecast  that  a  cut  in  excise  taxes 
would  "lower  prices  to  consumers ;  lessen 
the  burden  of  regressive  taxes  on  low-in- 
come families;  raise  business  profits  by 
expanding  sales  and  cutting  costs  of  tax 
compliance;  cut  the  Government's  costs 
of  tax  collection  and" enforcement;  end 
an  unfair  burden  on  many  businesses 
and  workers  who  produce  the  commodi- 
ties singled  out  for  excise  taxation;  and 
free  consumers  from  the  distorting  ef- 
fects of  these  taxes  on  their  market 
choices." 

I  believed  the  President  when  he  told 
us  on  May  17  last  year; 

In  proposing  these  reductions,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  our  present  and  prospective  com- 
mitments for  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 
It  is  Impossible  to  predict  precisely  what  ex- 
penditures these  may  Involve  In  the  future. 
There  Is,  however,  no  present  indication  that 
expenditures  will  increase  to  an  extent  that 
would  make  these  excise  tax  reductions 
inadvisable. 

Thus,  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  he  was  fully  aware  of  our 
present  and  prospective  commitments, 
and  that  there  was  no  indication  that 
expenditures  would  increase  so  far  to  re- 
quire that  we  keep  these  excise  taxes. 
Although  he  did  not  mention  Vietnam  by 
name,  I  have  eissumed  all  along  that  he 
meant  to  Include  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam as  part  of  his  analysis  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  President  also  told  us: 

Our  IntematloneJ  responsibilities  require 
that  we  redouble  our  efforts  to  assure  the 
continued  healthy  growth  of  our  economy. 
Barring  some  sudden  change  in  the  present 
world  situation,  I  am  sure  that  these  excise 
tax  reductions  will  be  a  sound  and  profitable 
Investment  In  that  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17, 1965.  this  Na- 
tion was  deeply  and  Irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  the  Vietnam  war.  We  were  In 
it  up  to  our  necks  and  any  knowledgeable, 
thinking  person  knew  that  we  were  des- 
tined to  be  in  it  for  quite  some  time  to 
come.    We  were,  In  Yact,  farther  away 


from  a  peaceful  settlement  of  that  war 
In  May  of  1965  than  we  are  at  this  very 
moment. 

I  submit  that  in  the  months  since  last 
May,  there  has  been  no  sudden  change 
in  the  world  situation,  nor  has  there  been 
any  surprising  change  in  the  extent  of 
our  commitment  on  behalf  of  the  defense 
of  the  free  world. 

We  in  the  Congress  at  that  time,  just 
as  we  are  now,  were  effectively  kept  in 
the  dark  about  the  truth  In  Vietnam. 
Few  of  us  had  more  to  go  on  than  the 
day-to-day  newspaper  accounts  of 
jungle  ambushes,  attacks  on  air  bases, 
dynamiting  of  GI  barracks,  and  air  raids 
on  Communist  strong  points.  If  the 
President  told  us  that  he  was  fully  aware 
of  our  present  and  prospective  commit- 
ments, we  had  no  choice  but  to  believe 
him.  If  he  told  us  it  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  domestic  economy  and  of 
our  international  responsibilities  to  cut 
excise  taxes,  we  had  no  choice  but  to  be- 
lieve him. 

And  I,  along  with  the  400  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  did  believe  him.  We 
voted  401  to  6  in  favor  of  the  reduction 
in  excise  taxes  on  June  2,  1965. 

Any  man  who  assumes  the  tremendous 
burdens  of  the  Presidency  must,  by  na- 
ture and  pressure,  be  a  prudent  man. 
Thus,  I  reasoned,  the  President's  appeal 
for  reduction  of  excise  taxes  was  couched 
In  prudence  and  economic  wisdom;  that 
It  was  sound  and  feasible;  and  I  voted 
in  favor  of  the  plan. 

The  President  was  applauded  by  the 
business  community.  He  was  applauded 
by  labor.  He  was  cheered  by  the  Na- 
tion's consumers.  By  proposing  to 
eliminate  a  multlbilUon-dollar  tax  bur- 
den from  around  the  necks  of  America's 
merchants  and  consumers,  he  won  a  le- 
gion of  supporters. 

Prior  to  the  President's  message  call- 
ing for  repeal  of  excises,  I  had  intro- 
duced a  bill  on  my  own  in  the  Congress 
to  repeal  just  the  10-percent  Federal  tax 
on  telephone  calls.  Through  a  little 
elementary  arithmetic,  I  was  able  to  tell 
the  taxpayers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict that  they  would  share  an  annual 
saving  of  close  to  $2  million  with  repeal 
of  the  telephone  tax.  In  1964.  some 
129,618  users  In  my  district  had  paid  out 
$1.9  million  in  telephone  excise  taxes. 

Even  before  the  President  told  me  so. 
I  was  able  to  figure  out  for  myself  that 
a  cut  in  these  taxes  would  prove  a  shot 
in  the  arm  for  the  economy.  The  1964 
cut  in  corporate  and  individual  Income 
taxes  had  produced  an  obvious  upsurge, 
so  a  further  cut  in  the  tax  Imposed  on 
an  essential  communications  service 
could  only  accelerate  the  upsurge. 

The  accuracy  of  all  our  predictions  Is 
stiU  open  to  speculation.  The  reduction 
went  into  effect  only  some  12  days  be- 
fore the  President  demanded  that  it  be 
reinstated.  And  even  now,  it  has  been  off 
the  books  only  some  54  days.  If  this 
bill  is  allowed  to  pass  the  Congress,  we 
will  have  associated  ourselves  with  the 
shortest  tax  cut  In  history. 

If  this  obvious  case  of  political  du- 
plicity was  not  bad  enough,  the  President 
cconpounds  the  Insult  by  Insisting  on  a 
domestic  program  that  flirts  dangerously 
with  Inflation,  that  endeavors  to  expand 
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programs  of  dubious  value,  and  that 
amounts  to  a  direct  contradiction  of  the 
attitude  he  is  asldng  us  to  assiune  In 
approving  the  postponement  of  excise 
tax  cuts. 

There  is  no  quarrel  with  the  fact  that 
m  order  to  spend  all  the  money  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  spend  in  fiscal  1967,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  dig  up  new  sources 
of  revenue.  We  either  accept  that  or  we 
face  a  monstrous  deficit  which  Is  certain 
to  trigger  a  disastrous  period  of  uncon- 
trolled inflation. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  third  alternative 
and  I  call  upon  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  of  the  other  side  to  Join  me  in  an 
appeal  to  the  President  to  take  a  pair  of 
Texas- sized  pnining  shears  to  the  budget 
of  fiscal  1967. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  reevaluate 
his  domestic  spending  program  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  and  suggest  that  post- 
ponement or  reduction  in  many  of  the 
Great  Society's  domestic  programs  and  I 
leave  this  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent where  to  use  the  blue  pencil.  I  call 
upon  the  administration  to  weigh  a  pos- 
sible postponement  of  some  of  these 
Great  Society  progreuns  against  the 
economic  impact  certain  to  result  from  a 
postponement  of  an  excise  tax  cut. 

I  call  upon  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  reject  this  excise  cut  postponement 
provision  and  to  insist  on  a  reevaluatlon 
of  the  budget  and  a  reappraisal  of  the 
priorities  on  Federal  sjpending. 

The  reinstatement  of  Federal  excise 
taxes  is  not  the  answer  to  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems now  facing  this  country.  To  accept 
such  a  notion  Is  to  court  fiscal  disaster. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  shall 
oppose  the  moUon  to  reconmilt.  I  tako 
that  position  without  any  enthusiasm,  as 
I  sma  sxu'e  no  Member  of  this  Congress 
ever  is  enthusiastic  about  Increasing  the 
taxes  on  our  people.  In  fact,  I  do  so 
with  some  reluctance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  under  present 
circumstances  responsibility  requires 
support  of  this  additional  revenue  bill.  I 
support  It  reluctantly  because  I  think 
that  last  year  by  prudent  action  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  could 
have  avoided  the  fiscal  situation  that 
makes  this  bill  necessary. 

In  the  face  of  a  growing  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  administration  proposed,  and 
this  Congress  enacted  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  largest  program  of  domestic 
spending  In  our  history.  As  a  result  of 
last  year's  action,  the  deficit  for  this  fis- 
cal year  1966  that  we  are  now  in  is 
projected  at  over  %1  billion.  In  fact,  if 
we  used  accurate  bookkeeping,  we  could 
say  that  if  we  look  at  the  actual  spend- 
ing as  compered  with  our  traditional 
sources  of  revenue,  the  resulting  deficit 
would  be  close  to  $12  or  $13  billion. 
For  boolikeeping  purposes  that  deficit  has 
been  reduced  by  an  almost  $1  billion 
windfall  from  seigniorage,  which,  added 
to  the  $3.3  billion  from  the  sale  of  assets 
which,  also  through  a  bookkeeping  proc- 
ess, shows  up  as  a  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures, and  then  this  bill  itself,  reduces 
the  deficit  by  another  $1.15  billion.  With 
all  of  this,  we  end  up  with  what  appears 
on  the  record  to  be  a  $6.4  billion  deficit — 


and  that  in  a  year  of  relatively  high 
prosperity. 

I  would  point  out  that  last  January  the 
administration  estimated  expenditures 
for  this  fiscal  year  1966  would  be  $7  bil- 
lion less  than  current  estimates.  In 
other  words,  when  the  administration 
came  to  Congress  a  year  ago  this  time 
and  projected  the  fiscal  program  for  this 
country  for  the  year  1966.  which  we  are 
now  in,  the  administration  underesti- 
mated expenditures  by  $7  billion.  This 
bill  is  part  of  the  penalty  that  we  must 
pay  for  that  profligacy. 

Admittedly,  almost  $5  billion  of  the  in- 
crease is  attributable  to  the  cost  of  the 
war.  But  I  suggest  that  the  administra- 
tion knew  those  coets  would  be  in  excess 
of  the  January  estimates  when  they 
made  those  estimates  and  sent  that 
projection  up  to  the  Congress  a  year  ago. 
I  suggest  that  the  true  costs  for  1966 
were  camouflaged  in  order  to  get  the 
Congress  to  enact  the  incretised  domestic 
programs,  many  of  questionable  urgency 
in  view  of  the  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  got  to 
make  up  our  minds  about  a  few  things. 
There  certainly  should  be  no  question  in 
anyone's  mind  but  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  war,  a  war  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  question.  I  think,  sometimes 
as  to  whether  we  are  willing  to  fight  a 
war  to  end  the  aggression  and  terrorism 
in  that  area. 

Look  at  the  budget  Just  presented  to 
us  for  the  coming  year— fiscal  1967.  How 
can  we  as  a  people,  how  can  our  fighting 
men,  and  how  can  Hanoi  or  Pelping  be 
convinced  that  the  administration  Is 
really  determined  to  fight  this  war,  when 
they  see  some  of  the  things  going  on  here 
at  home? 

Take  the  financial  plan  of  this  Nation 
which  has  been  presented  to  us  by  the 
President.  In  a  time  of  war,  when  the 
economy  Is  booming,  when  shortages  are 
appearing,  when  the  demand  for  man- 
prwer  is  Intensifying,  a  nation  needs  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  restraint.  It  needs  to 
adopt  a  budget  which  says,  "Let  us  pro- 
ceed with  caution.  There  is  possible 
trouble  sihead."  It  should  shun  like  the 
plague  an  expansionary  budget  in  an  al- 
ready greatly  expanded  economy,  lest  it 
supply  those  last  few  breaths  of  air 
which  cause  the  balloon  finally  to  bursts 
Then  we  will  have  Inflation  upon  us, 
with  all  its  evils  and  hardships  and 
siiffering. 

Yet,  how  should  we  characterize  a 
budget  which  not  only  proposes  that  this 
Nation  undertake  all  its  normal  expendi- 
tures while  paying  the  heavy  costs  of  the 
war,  but  also  proposes  to  incresise  domes- 
tic spending  for  new  programs  Just  en- 
acted, and  then,  on  top  of  everything 
else,  proposes  for  Immediate  enactment 
by  the  Congress  new  programs  which  will 
cost  still  more  money? 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  not  a  war  budget  before  us.  It 
Is  the  kind  of  budget  that  one  would 
propose  if  one  wanted  to  stimulate  a 
depressed  economy  in  peacetime.  It  Ls 
potentially  a  very  dangerous  budget.  It 
can  bring  on  economic  dislocations,  not 
only  miserable  in  themselves,  but  exceed- 
ingly harmful  to  the  war  effort. 


This  is  a  budget  which  proposes  to 
spend  in  1  year  the  fantastic  sum  of 
$112.8  billion  more  than  this  Nation  hu 
ever  spent  in  any  other  year,  including 
the  World  War  n  years.  And  too,  as  we 
find  In  various  places  in  the  budget,  that 
amount  understates  the  actual  spending 
by  $6  billion  from  the  sales  of  assets  haa 
laeen  used  to  produce  at  least  a  book- 
keeping reduction  In  spending  estimates. 
Actual  expenditures  in  the  President's 
budget  will  be  almost  $119  billion.  Ex- 
penditures will  be  kept  there — at  $119 
billion — only  if — and  this  Is  a  real  big 
"if  "—Congress  is  willing  to  go  along  with 
some  of  the  reductions  and  questionable 
cuts  proposed  by  the  President  In  the 
same  budget.  Since  1961  there  has  been 
a  $37  billion  Increase  in  the  annual  level 
of  spending — and  do  not  think  that  this 
is  all  because  of  the  war.  Only  a  third 
of  that  Increase  can  be  attributed  to 
Vietnam. 

While  the  administration  was  trying 
last  year  to  convince  Hanoi  of  our  seri- 
ousness in  Vietnam,  the  admlnstration 
was  prodding  this  Congress  to  turn  out 
the  largest  program  of  domestic  spend- 
ing this  Nation  has  ever  seen.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  blame  anyone  for  thinking  that 
this  Nation  was  more  concerned  with 
its  domestic  affairs  than  it  was  with 
fighting  a  serious  war. 

As  a  result  of  that  program  enacted 
last  year,  as  a  result  of  continuing  large- 
scale  appropriations  for  new  programs, 
look  at  what  our  people  and  our  fight- 
ing men  and  our  enemy  can  read  In  the 
newspapers  today.  Here  are  just  three 
of  many  items  appearing  in  the  la^  cou- 
ple of  days.  Remember,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  t>e  at  war,  and  in  a  costly  war. 

Item  No.  1  is  from  the  Washington 
E^^enlng  Star: 

Washington  l»  receiving  a  Federal  be«uti- 
flcatlon  grant  of  $483,000  for  landscaping 
around  buildings.  Other  cities  who  are  re- 
ceiving grants  are  Pittsburgh,  which  will  get 
about  $465,000  and  New  Haven,  about 
$325,000. 

Item  No.  2  Is  from  a  very  recent  news- 
letter of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion: 

The  vs.  Office  of  Educatloii  Is  concerDsd 
lest  some  of  the  nearly  $1  bllfon  Congrea 
made  available  under  title  I  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  go  down  the  drain  because  local 
school  districts  haven't  yet  figured  out  how 
to  use  It  properly. 

Item  No.  3  is  from  the  Waslilngton 
Dally  News: 

The  Baltimore  Health  Department  request- 
ed a  Federal  grant  of  $300,000  to  conduct  an 
antlamoklng  campaign  in  the  fifth  grade  In 
the  city's  public  schools. 

Does  this  sound  like  an  administration 
which  has  decided  to  make  the  hard  de- 
cisions required  by  the  kind  of  war  in 
which  tills  Nation  is  engaged?  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  we  did  not  act  like  a 
nation  at  war  in  1964,  nor  in  1965.  nor 
are  we  doing  so  today.  As  a  consequence, 
that  war  drags  on.  We  apparently  will 
not  act  like  a  nation  seriously  at  war  even 
during  fiscal'  1967  if  we  are  to  enjoy  aU 
of  the  luxuries  which  we  will  lavish  on 
ourselves  under  the  President's  budget 
And  what  about  the  period  beyond  th»^- 
beyond  fiscal  1967? 
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We  are  told  that  we  will  he  heavily  en- 
gaged for  a  long  time  In  Vietnam.  But 
Hanoi  and  Pelping.  if  they  look  at  the 
budget  closely,  will  conclude  that  we 
must  be  planning  to  get  out  soon,  be- 
cause with  the  heavy  costs  of  the  pro- 
posed domestic  spending  programs,  we 
will  be  In  a  frightful  fiscal  situation  if 
the  equally  heavy  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
war  continue  beyond  fiscal  1967.  Why? 
Because  this  budget  Is  being  financed — 
and  even  tills  bill  finances  it  to  a  de- 
gree—from future  revenues.  We  are 
selling  assets  and  taking  advantage  of 
windfalls  and  speeding  up  tax  collections 
to  reduce  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1966  and 
fiscal  1967.  There  will  come  a  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  It  will  come  soon,  when 
those  wells  will  run  dry.  Then  we  will 
have  either  a  colossal  deficit  or  colossal 
tax  Increases  or  both  plus  Federal  con- 
trols of  wages,  prices,  and  rent  controls 
if  the  war  continues. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  nation  which  has 
made  a  decision  to  fight  a  bitter  war  to 
a  successful  conclusion  would  not  dare  to 
take  such  a  grave  risk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yes;  I  support  this  bill, 
this  additional  revenue  that  will  be  pro- 
vided. I  oppose  the  motion  to  recommit. 
I  believe  it  Is  the  only  reasonable  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances.  How- 
ever. I  would  caution  that  this  is  only 
part  of  what  the  present  circumstances 
require.  There  are  those  in  this  debate 
who  have  suggested  alternatives.  They 
say  that  we  have  the  alternative  of 
higher  taxes  or  reduced  expenditures. 
In  my  Judgment.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  alternatives.  We 
have  to  do  both.  It  is  because  we  have 
to  do  both  on  this  occasion  that  I  am 
going  to  support  this  tax  bill.  This  will 
not  be  enough.  We  also  have  to  do  the 
other  things,  namely,  to  cut  back  and  use 
restraint  in  the  area  of  our  expenditures. 
There  must  be  a  real  change  In  the 
thinking  of  the  Administration  and  the 
majority  in  this  Congress. 

If  we  are  to  support  our  men  In  Viet- 
nam, if  we  are  to  end  the  present  crisis 
of  credibility  that  disturbs  our  people 
today,  and  if  we  are  to  convince  our  peo- 
ple and  Hanoi  of  our  seriousness  in  re- 
sisting aggression  and  terrorism,  If  we 
are  to  avoid  Infiatlon,  a  bust,  we  must 
not  only  enact  this  tax,  bujt  we  must  also 
reef  in  our  spending  sails.  We  must  get 
out  of  a  dream  world  and  Come  down  to 
reality. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schmidhadser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcHn 
Louisiana? 
There  wfis  no  objection.  I 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  provided 
the  American  taxpayer  a  substantial  tax 
cut.  This  tax  cut  was  predicated  on  a 
fiscally  responsible  budget  which  was  de- 
signed to  be  in  balance  and  actually 
would  provide  for  a  major  reduction  in 
our  national  debt  this  yeax.  Our  sober 
responsibiUtles  throughout  the  world  and 
particularly  in  Vietnam  have  now 
changed  that  situation.   Fiscal  responsi- 


bility requires  that  some  adjustments  in 
our  current  tax  rate  be  made  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  in  leading  the  free  world. 
The  present  bill  makes  several  swljust- 
ments  in  tax  collection  procedures  that 
will  speed  up  Income  tax  payments  by 
Individuals  and  In  particular  by  corpora- 
tions. These  provisions  do  not  add  addi- 
tional tax  burdens.  Indeed,  this  section 
of  the  bill  represents  a  marked  Improve- 
ment. 

Another  section  of  the  bill,  howevef. 
delays  the  schedule  of  reductions  In  taxes 
on  automobiles  and  telephones.    Partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  telephones.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  In  1966  to  call  the  use 
of  telephones  a  luxury.    The  telephone 
and  automobile  are  essential  to  f)eople  in 
all  walks  of  life.    Our  hard-working  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  producers  find 
these  items  essential  to  their  well-being. 
Because  we  need  additional  revenue, 
given  the  current  world  situation,  it  is. 
of  course,  necessary  that  a  tax  adjust- 
ment be  supported.    I  Intend  to  support 
this  present  legislation  on  final  passage 
but  will  take  the  opportunity  to  support 
a  properly  designed  motion  to  recommit 
to  take  out  that  section  which,  In  my  esti- 
mation, unfairly  relmposes  taxation  on 
automobiles  and  telephones  without  re- 
storing the  excise  taxes  on  a  wide  va- 
riety of  luxury  items  and  without  restor- 
ing excise  taxes  on  cabarets  and  night- 
clubs.    I  opposed  a  closed  rule  on  this 
bill  because  I  feel  It  Is  In  order  for  us  to 
consider  other  areas  of  tax  reforms  that 
would  meet  our  Nation's  needs  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  refrain  from  putting 
too  heavy  a  burden  upon  our  working 
people. 

One  such  reconunendatlon  that  has 
long  been  overdue  is  the  need  to  reduce 
the  present  oil  depletion  allowance 
which  currently  gives  an  unwarranted 
tax  advantage  to  an  advantageously  sit- 
uated small  segment  of  our  population. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  a  progressive  re- 
duction in  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
has  not  been  Incorpwrated  in  the  present 
bill.  To  meet  that  need.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  In  the  House  which  will 
reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance  from 
Its  present  rate  of  27*72  to  20  percent  In 
progressive  steps  over  a  3-year  period. 

I  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  the  fact  that  a 
sensible  reduction  In  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  will  bring  to  the  Nation  sub- 
stantial revenue  without  relmposing 
upon  our  working  people  In  our  factories 
and  on  our  farms  a  heavier  share  of  the 
tax  load. 

Finally,  I  believe  it  is  time  we  redis- 
tributed that  load  by  eliminating  the 
special  tax  privileges  that  currently 
exist.  The  place  to  start  is  the  reduction 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  The  time 
to  start  is  now. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  long 
as  U.S.  fighting  men  are  in  Vietnam,  we 
have  a  solemn  obligation  to  support 
them.  The  fulfillment  of  that  obliga- 
tion necessarily  involves  a  higher  level 
of  taxation. 

During  the  last  session,  when  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  a  reduction  in  the 
automobile  excise  tax  I  heartily  ap- 
plauded the  Idea  of  eliminating  this  bur- 


densome and  discriminatory  tax  which 
has  been  aimed  at  the  Industry  of  my 
State.  However,  because  of  our  conunlt- 
ments  In  Vietnam,  I  made  It  clear  then 
that  any  excise  tax  reduction  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  Increase 
in  the  level  of  nondiscriminatory  general 
taxation. 

Today,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
need  to  raise  more  revenue,  and  we  have 
a  choice  to  make.  We  are  in  a  position 
to  reimpose  a  discriminatory  automobile 
excise  tax  or  we  could  choose  smother 
course.  We  could,  and  we  should,  pass 
legislation  increasing  general  taxes  that 
would  be  fairly  applied  and  equally  di- 
rected to  all  parts  of  our  country. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  I  feel  that  I  must  vote  against 
final  passage  of  the  discriminatory  bill 
before  us.  However,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  If  this  bill  does  not  pass,  I 
stand  ready  to  support  a  request  by  the 
President  for  an  increase  in  nondiscrim- 
inatory general  taxes. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU 
has  my  deep  concern — particularly  the 
temporary  restoration  of  excise  taxes  on 
telephones  and  automobiles.  During 
the  first  session  of  the  Congress,  I  sup- 
ported the  legislation  to  rid  the  country 
of  these  inequitable  taxes. 

However,  the  emergency  created  by  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  such  that  I  cannot 
possibly  avoid  the  consequences  of  not 
providing  the  additional  income  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  tremendous  expenses 
incurred  by  the  war  and  our  domestic 
policy. 

While  balancing  my  strong  feelings 
against  excise  taxes  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  demands  of  our  country  on  the  other 
the  latter  must  prevail  Until  a  peace- 
ful settlement  Is  reached  In  southeast 
Asia  we.  as  Americans,  must  all  be  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  in  some  way  to  support 
our  fighting  men  in  the  armed  services. 
Our  heritage  dictates  the  course  we  must 
follow. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  respon- 
sible committee  of  the  Congress — in  tills 
instance  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee— will  begin  working  on  a  substitute 
tax  program,  so  that  excise  taxes  on  tele- 
phones and  automobiles  can  eventually 
be  eliminated  as  Congress  intended  in 
accordance  with  the  legislation  passed 
during  the  first  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  provide  revenues  to  aid  in  financing 
the  increased  costs  of  Government  asso- 
ciated with  operations  in  Vietnam.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  this  purpose.  But 
I  must  (Aject  to  the  means  by  which 
these  revenues  are  to  be  collected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  session  of 
this  Congress,  the  American  citizen  was 
assured  by  this  body  that  he  was  to  be 
afforded  cuts  in  excise  tax  rates  on  au- 
tomobiles and  telephone  service.  No 
doubt  many  Americans  based  their  own 
budgets  on  this  reliance.  Are  we  now, 
less  than  a  year  later,  to  rescind  this 
assurance,  and  risk  dangerous  inflation- 
ary pressures? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  liave  long  been  an  op- 
ponent of  those  fiscal  policies  that  ne- 
glect the  presence  of  an  ever-Increasing 
national  debt.  I  believe  that  the  present 
bill's  existence  was  made  necessary  only 
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because  of  excessive  spending  in  the  past, 
and  Is  an  example  of  how  unwarranted 
spending  directly  affects  the  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one 
believes  any  more  strongly  than  I  in 
trying  to  have  a  balanced  budget,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  bill  is  the  way 
to  accomplish  that  desired  objective.  If 
the  administration  and  thld  Congress 
really  want  to  balance  the  budget,  this 
can  be  easily  accomplished  through  re- 
duction in  domestic  spending  which  will 
in  no  manner  ^pair  necessary  progress 
in  this  country. 

For  the  administration  to  suggest  that 
this  tax  increase  is  needed  to  help  fi- 
nance the  war  in  Vietnam  tortures  all 
reason.  There  might  have  been  some 
validity  in  this  argument  if  the  President 
had  called  for  a  reduction  or  even  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  level  of  domestic 
expenditures  this  year.  Unfortunately, 
notwithstanding  the  additional  cost  for 
prosecuting  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we 
found  the  President  appealing  for  addi- 
tional increases  in  his  Oreat  Society  pro- 
grams— even  to  extending  them  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  taxpayer 
should  not  be  the  scapegoat  for  our  fail- 
ure to  practice  fiscal  responsibility.  He 
should  not  be  required  to  shoulder  the 
added  tax  burden  simply  because  of  the 
administration's  desire  to  launch  new 
social  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wor^d. 

As  long  as  this  Congress  accedes  to 
every  request  of  the  President  we  shall 
never  see  a  reduction  in  imnecessary 
domestic  expenditures. 

Accordingly,  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  increase  in  excise  taxes  on  tele- 
phone service  and  automobiles,  both  of 
which  are  essential  to  every  American 
family  no  matter  what  its  lot  or  station 
in  life  may  be.  It  is  about  time  we  con- 
sidered the  interests  of  the  overburdened 
taxpayer  instead  of  the  overzealous  tax 

spender.     

Mr.  DANTFT..S.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

I  am  aware  of  the  mounting  cost  of 
the  Vietnamese  confiict  and  the  strain 
it  has  placed  upon  the  Federal  budget. 
As  a  responsible  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  cannot  vote  for  expenditures 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  vote  against 
the  taxes  to  pay  for  these  expenditures. 
At  a  time  when  American  lives  are  being 
lost  in  defense  of  freedom.  Americans 
win  not  refuse  to  pay  Increased  taxes  to 
support  their  fighting  sons.  It  is  not 
the  imposition  of  taxes  that  I  oppose, 
it  is.  the  method  employed  in  this  bill 
that  I  am  agaiiut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a  vigorous  sup- 
porter of  the  legislation  which  was 
signed  Into  law  last  year  which  would 
cut  and,  in  many  cases,  eliminate  the 
so-called  nuisance  excise  taxes.  I  think 
that  the  concept  embodied  in  this  legis- 
lation was  sound  and  my  views  on  this 
matter  are  unchanged.       - 

I  feel  that  there  is  much  that  is  good 
in  this  bill.  The  adjustments  in  tax 
collecting  procedures  Is,  I  think,  meri- 
torious. I  am,  however,  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  restoration  of  excise  taxes 


on  automobiles  and  on  telephone  serv- 
ices. I  am.  as  I  said  on  the  House  floor 
last  year,  opposed  to  riiost  of  these  ex- 
cise taxes  as  a  matter  of  principle  but 
I  am  particularly  opposed  to  levying 
excise  taxes  on  necessities  of  life,  and 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  telephone 
and  the  automobile  are  no  longer  luxuries 
to  most  Americans. 

Why.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  advocate  re- 
storing these  tax  cuts  and  yet  refuse  to 
support  a  restoration  of  the  excise  taxes 
on  items  which  are  luxuries,  such  as 
furs,  toilet  articles,  and  jewelry. 

This  is  not  in  its  entirety  a  good  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  common  with 
many  Members  of  this  House,  I  would 
like  to  vote  for  much  of  it  and  oppose 
the  rest.  but.  unfortunately,  the  system 
does  not  work  that  way  and  when  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  called.  I  cannot  say 
60  percent  yea  and  40  percent  nay. 

As  much  as  I  wish  this  were  the  case, 
it  is  not  and  it  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  cast  a  favorable  vote  today.  But 
I  know  that  it  is  my  duty  to  support 
fully  our  military  effort  in  southeast 
Asia.  So  long  as  we  are  committed  to 
this  action,  the  Congress  owes  a  duty 
to  our  men  in  uniform  to  provide  them 
with  full  support.  For  this  reason.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  only  for  this  reason,  I 
shall  vote  to  support  HJl.  12752. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
under  consideration  today  proposes  to 
raise  more  money  from  individuals  and 
industry  alike  by  revoking  the  recent 
excise  tax  cuts  and  speeding  up  the  take 
in  personal  withholding  and  corporate 
income  tax  payments. 

Many  a  U.S.  taxpayer,  already  bur- 
dened by  the  new  social  security  levy 
that  began  January  1.  will  find  his  pay- 
check reduced  by  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation. Yet,  the  administration  is  not 
willing  to  do  its  .share  by  cutting  back 
nonessential  expenditures  and  deferring 
initiation  of  new  programs  which  can- 
not be  justified  in  view  of  our  current 
budgetary  situation. 

The  administration  has  requested  ap- 
proximately $3.25  billion  more  in  fiscal 
1967  for  programs  in  health,  education, 
welfare,  housing,  poverty,  and  man- 
power training.  From  the  beginning,  it 
has  shown  a  determinaiion  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  will  not  interfere  with  its 
l)eloved  Great  Society  programs.  Pro- 
grams of  dubious  value  continue  to  be 
expanded.  There  has  been  no  restraint 
exercised  in  nondefense  spending  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  Vith  the  exception  of 
needed  tmd  proven  programs  such  as 
the  school  milk  fund. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  us  all — the  ad- 
ministration included— that  greatly  in- 
creased expenditures  for  social  programs 
have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  inflation.  In  calling  for  help 
to  the  poor,  the  administration  should 
realize  that  it  is  the  poor  who  suffer  most 
from  inflation.  Even  a  small  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  works  a  hardship  on 
the  poor  and  the  millions  of  pensioners 
and  others  who  must  live  on  fixed  In- 
comes. 

In  its  efforts  to  conceal  the  degree  to 
which  this  Government  Is  operating  at 
a  deficit  the  administration  has  proved 


most  ingenious  in  finding  new  sources 
of  revenue.  Unfortunately,  however  the 
administration  is  relying  to  a  great 
extent  upon  nonrecurring  revenues 
amounting  to  more  than  $12  billion 
This  is  just  a  temporary  expedient  and 
we  will  have  to  face  the  music  sooner  or 
later. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  provl. 
sions  of  this  bill  which  would  restore  the 
excise  tax  on  automobiles  and  telephone$ 
to  the  levels  of  January  1, 1966,  and  delay 
the  further  cuts  which  we  voted  last  year 
Why  should  automobile  buyers  and  tele- 
phone users  be  singled  out  to  bear  the 
burden  of  raising  revenue?  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  support  this  principle  and  will 
therefore  vote  in  favor  of  recommitting 
this  bill  with  instructions  to  delete  the 
provisions  relating  to  excise  tax  restora- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  I  object  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  proposed  revisions  have 
been  presented  to  the  taxpaying  public 
The  public  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
these  tax  adjustments  are  a  painless 
means  of  enabling  the  administration  to 
meet  its  obligations.  However,  not  only 
do  the  revisions  mean  that  less  money 
for  consumption  will  be  available  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  but  the  result  is  that 
the  adnoinistratlon  is  borrowing  on  the 
future. 

Confronted  with  the  prospects  of  con- 
tinued deficits  and  an  ever-rising  na- 
tional debt,  it  becomes  imperative  that 
we  exert  a  much  more  stringent  disci- 
pline over  the  nature  and  volume  ol 
Federal  spending.  We  should  not  spend 
first  and  then  worry  about  where  the 
money  is  going  to  come  from.  That  is 
what  the  administration  has  been  doing. 
*  If  it  had  exhibited  a  little  fiscal  common- 
sense,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
legislation  before  us  today. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  man  that  has  made 
a  better  impression  upon  me  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress  than  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Mn-Ls.  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  more 
able  Representative  In  the  Congress  than 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills].  I  always  mak^, a  desperate  effort 
to  follow  his  good,  sound  judgment  and 
vote  for  all  the  bills  that  he  reports  from 
his  committee. 

I  certainly  want  to  vote  for  any  and 
all  the  necessary  legislation  to  finance 
the  unfortunate  Vietnam  war. 

I  was  a  Member  of  Congress  when  the 
excise  taxes  were  placed  on  automobiles, 
travel  tickets,  telephones,  and  numerous 
other  items  and  every  other  Member  o( 
Congress  at  that  time  who  made  a  speech 
on  this  subject  stated  that  the  excise 
taxes  would  be  removed  soon  after  World 
War  n.  This  Is  truly  a  nuisance  tax 
and  I  voted  on  several  occasions  during 
the  past  10  years  to  remove  taxes  from 
plane  and  railroad  tickets,  also  telephone 
service;  however,  we  were  not  successful 
In  having  these  taxes  removed  until  last 
year. 

Now,  that  It  has  only  been  In  effect  for 
approximately  1  month,  we  are  here 
again  trying  to  place  this  excise  tax  on 
the  same  items.    I  could  easily  vote  for 
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this  bill  increasing  taxes  jif  the  section 
pertaining  to  excise  taxes  Were  deleted. 
I  certainly  am  of  the  opinion  that  these 
excise  taxes  are  more  of  In  nuisance  to 
the  public  than  they  ar^  of  financial 
benefit  to  the  Treasury  Mid  I  will  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  Ithls  bill  In  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairrtian.  I  find  my- 
self in  disagreement  with  the  proposal 
to  increase  the  excise  taies  which  the 
Congress  so  recently  voted  to  reduce. 
One  of  the  principal  reasoiis  given  is  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  will  require  addi- 
tional funds,  and  undoubtedly  this  is  a 
compelling  reason.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  try  to  keep  the  budget  in  balance, 
and  there  Is  strong  justification  in  the 
requirement  to  hold  back  the  forces  of 
inflation.  It  is  awkward^  of  course,  to 
vote  against  a  measure  designed  to 
achieve  either  of  these  purposes.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  a  request[  for  additional 
taxes  should  not  have  beekl  forthcoming 
until  a  determined  effort  fcad  been  made 
to  curb  nonessential  expenditures  on  the 
homefront.  i 

Military  expenditures  dtlher  than  for 
the  Vietnamese  war  have! been  trimmed 
$1.6  billion  below  last  yearfs  level.  These 
reductions  are  largely  in  the  area  of 
troop  housing  and  slmilaf  areas  where 
a  need  for  improvements  has  long  ex- 
isted. Also,  there  have  been  decreases 
in  impacted-area  school  ftmds.  In  school 
lunchroom  programs,  and  in  agricultural 
programs  of  long  standing^  But  it  Is  dis- 
appointing to  note  thatj  on  the  con- 
trary. Increases  of  $3.2  bltlon  have  been 
proposed  In  the  program^  of  the  Great 
Society.  Surely  these  are  not  more  Im- 
portant than  the  programs  previously  re- 
ferred to.  There  also  it/an  increase  In 
the  funds  requested  for  foreign  aid.  The 
extreme  reluctance  of  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  help  iri  the  struggle 
against  the  spread  of  dommunlsm  In 
southeast  Asia  does  little  to  encourage 
bigger  programs  in  foreigiv  aid. 

It  just  does  not  appeir  to  me  that 
things  are  in  balance.  I  ^  believe  that  a 
prote.st  vote  is  justifiable.  I  would  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  readjustment  in  pro- 
posed spending  to  provide  a  better  bal- 
ance between  the  things  that  are  really 
needed  and  the  things  thit  can  be  post- 
poned. I 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  phairman,  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  the  Wfeys  and  Means 
Committee  has  proposed  a  method,  in  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  11966,  to  provide 
funds  for  the  support  of  our  Vietnam 
operations  which  does  not  result  in  a 
general  tax  increase  nor  affect  tax  liabil- 
ities. I  am  also  pleased!  to  see,  and  I 
must  commend  the  comniittee,  that  the 
bUl  will  provide  the  needed  funds  with- 
out generating  serious  inlSationary  pres- 
su^  in  the  domestic  economy.  It  may, 
in  met,  from  my  reading  of  the  bill,  have 
the  more  desired  effect  of  having  a  mod- 
erating influence  on  the  expenditures  of 
individuals  and  business  firms. 

The  major  function  of  the  bill  will  be 
to  Improve  the  procedures  for  collecting 
taxes,  without  affecting  tax  liabilities.  I 
think  that  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
graduated  withholding  of  Ptederal  income 
tax  from  wages  and  salairtes  will  result 
ma  more  satisfactory  coiOditlon  for  the 
mdlvldual  taxpayer  at  tax  filing  time. 


The  effect  of  the  proposed  change,  as  ex- 
plained In  the  conamittee  report,  will  be 
to  bring  the  amount  of  tax  withheld  dur- 
ing the  year  more  In  line  with  the  total 
amount  of  tax  due.  The  new  withhold- 
ing rates  should  benefit  both  those  groups 
who  find  that  sufBcient  tax  has  not  been 
withheld,  so  that  they  have  had  to  make 
a  large  payment  when  filing  their  tax  re- 
turn, and  that  group  which  finds,  after 
preparing  their  tax  return,  that  too 
much  has  Ijeen  withheld  and  they  are 
entitled  to  a  refund. 

According  to  the  committee  report,  the 
largest  single  source  of  additional  reve- 
nue is  attributable  to  advancing  the  pay- 
ment dates  for  corporate  tax,  so  that  the 
current  paytaents  basis  for  corporations 
with  tax  liabilities  in  excess  of  $100,000 
will  be  reached  in  1967  instead  of  1970  as 
scheduled  under  present  law. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
H.R.  12752,  the  tax  adjustment  bill  of 
1966,  because  I  believe  it  is  designed  to 
provide  revenues  necessary  to  finance  the 
Increased  costs  of  government  associated 
with  military  operations  in  Vietnam. 

I  support  it  because  I  believe  that  the 
language  of  tl?e  bill  is  designed  to  finance 
these  costs  in  a  manner  which  will  avoid 
the  serious  Infiationary  escalation  which 
would  imdoubtedly  take  place  if  this  bill 
should  fail  to  pass. 

I  recognize  that  inflation  may  probably 
come  even  if  the  bill  does  pass,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  less  dangerous 
inflation  if  this  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  impopular 
to  vote  to  levy  taxes  or  to  increase  exist- 
ing taxes,  and  it  is  especially  impopular 
to  restore  a  tax  or  taxes  which  were  re- 
moved less  than  a  year  ago.  I  view  this 
legislation  as  a  choice  between  casting  a 
popular  vote — as  a  vote  against  taxes  al- 
ways is — or  a  vote  to  face  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  levying  increased  taxes  for 
increased  costs  of  government  occa- 
sioned by  a  major  military  operation. 
When  faced  with  the  choice  between  do- 
ing that  which  Is  popular  at  the  time,  or 
that  which  I  believe  to  be  an  act  of  re- 
sponsibility, then  I  must  forgo  tempo- 
rary popularity  and  strive  to  be  respon- 
sible when  it  comes  to  legislation. 

With  all  my  heart,  I  hope  that  we  will 
soon  be  able  to  accomplish  an  honorable 
and  successful  termination  of  our  mili- 
tary operations  in  southeast  Asia.  When 
that  day  comes,  I  shall  introduce  and 
support  the  necessary  legislation  to  re- 
peal everjrthing  that  we  shall  enact  to- 
day. I  view  this  bill  today  as  a  measure 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  our  military  efforts  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  are 
willing  to  support  this  position. 

Many  of  my  dear  friends  have  written 
me  urging  me  to.  In  effect,  support  the 
motion  to  j-ecommlt,  and  some  of  them 
have  said  that  if  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit does  not  pass,  that  it  may  cost  them 
an  average  of  $9  per  year.  To  those  dear 
friends,  I  affectionately  and  respectfully 
reply  that  $9  a  year  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  our  f reedMn  and  the  freedom  of 
our  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  we  can  soon 
repeal  *he  taxes  which  we  shall  enact 
today,  but  under  present  conditions 
which  exist  in  Vietnam,  I  must  respect- 


fully vote  against  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  vote  for  H.R.  12752. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
much  reflection  on  the  need  for  the  addi- 
tional revenues  provided  for  in  the  tax 
adjustment  bill  before  us  and  on  the 
specific  means  the  legislation  would  uti- 
lize, I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

I  recognize  that  increased  tax  revenues 
may  be  required  to  support  our  military 
efforts  in  Vietnam,  and,  whatever  our 
Individual  views  may  be  about  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policies  being  pursued  there 
by  the  present  administration,  there  Is 
an  unquestionable  obligation  to  provide 
the  resources  American  troops  require. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  clear  from 
today's  debate  that  the  proposed  tax  ad- 
justments would  produce  considerably 
more  in  revenues  than  are  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Vietnam  war.  In 
effect,  therefore,  we  are  being  asked  to 
increase  taxes.  Including  certain  excise 
taxes  which  this  very  Congress  reduced 
or  repealed  just  last  year,  on  what 
amounts  to  an  emergency  basis  even 
though  a  substantial  portion  of  those 
taxes  would  not  be  applied  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war. 

I  see  no  justification,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  reneging  on  oiu-  promise  of  last  year 
for  less  compelling  reasons  than  the  na- 
tional security.  If  the  administration 
is  concerned  about  the  threat  of  infla- 
tion— as.  Indeed,  they  should  be — there 
are  more  effective  ways  of  dealing  with  It 
than  by  relmposing  excises  on  telephone 
service  and  automobiles.  If  the  admin- 
istration simply  wants  to  reduce  a 
prospective  budget  deficit,  then  the  more 
appropriate  action  would  be  a  reduction 
in  proposed  spending. 

The  passage  by  Congress  and  the  ap- 
proval by  the  President  of  last  year's  ex- 
cise tax  reduction  bill  was  based  on  sound 
economic  and  social  grounds.  I  do  not 
believe  the  situation  has  changed  su£Q- 
ciently  to  warrant  the  abrupt  about-face 
which  this  bill  would  entail. 

The  reconmilttal  motion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  remove  from  the  bill  only  the 
provisions  restoring  telephone  and  auto 
excise  taxes.  At  the  same  time.  It  will 
leave  in  the  bill  enough  additional  rev- 
enues to  meet\he  President's  request  for 
the  extra  funds  for  the  Vietnam  war. 
Anything  more  than  that  should  be  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits — not  under  the 
cover  of  war — and  should  be  approved,  If 
at  all,  only  after  the  administration  has 
removed  nonessential  spending  from  its 
appropriations  requests. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU 
vote  today  not  to  reimpose  the  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  phone  calls 
for  the  same  reason  I  supported  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  request  last  year  to  re- 
peal those  taxes — because  repeal  would 
"advance  the  cause  of  fairness  and  bal- 
ance in  our  tax  system." 

I  agreed  with  President  Johnson's 
argument  last  year — and  I  have  not 
changed  my  mind — that  repealing  the 
excise  taxes  would  "spur  growth  and 
move  us  closer  to  full  employment,"  and 
"lower  prices  to  consumers."  Most  im- 
portantly, I  strongly  agreed  that  repeal- 
ing the  excises  would  "lessen  the  burden 
of  regressive  taxes  on  low-income  fam- 
ilies" and  "end  an  unfair  tmrden  on  the 
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many  businesses  and  workers" — In  this 
case  auto  and  phone  company  workers — 
"who  produce  the  commodities  which 
are  singled  out  for  excise  taxation." 

If  there  is  need  for  increased  taxes,  we 
should  use  those  forms  of  taxation  which 
are  related  to  the  ability  to  pay.  We 
should  not  reimpose  arbitrary  taxes 
which  fall  most  heavily  on  working  peo- 
ple. Taxes  which  were  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory last  year  would  be  Just  as 
unfair  and  discriminatory  this  year. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
having  voted  for  the  motion  to  recommit, 
which  was  unsuccessful,  I  vote  "no"  on 
final  passage. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  debate  has 
produced  any  justification  for  this  tax 
Increase. 

Despite  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, it  is  obvious  that  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  control  norunilitary  Federal 
expenditures  would  make  this  tax  in- 
crease unnecessary. 

For  political  reasons,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  President  Johnson  will  con-^ 
tinue  to  pursue  his  "guns  and  butter"' 
policies.  If  the  House  had  shown  legiti- 
mate legislative  independence  and  re- 
jected this  tax  increase,  proper  econ- 
omies in  nondefense  agencies  and  de- 
partments could  have  been  realized. 

This  tax  increase  is,  in  efl^ect,  a  blank 
check  for  further  runaway  Federal 
spending  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

I  have  not  been  a  critic  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  Vietnam.  He  certainly 
has  enough  critics  among  the  radical 
left  of  his  own  party.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  attempting  to  appease 
the  dangerous  radical  left  of  the  country 
by  continuing  the  wild-eyed  pohtlcally 
motivated  spending  schemes  of  the  so- 
called  Great  Society.  This  is  the  reason 
for  this  tax  bill,  and  I  reiterate  that 
therefore  I  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  fully  recognize  the  need  for  addi- 
tional revenue  to  meet  the  increasing 
costs  of  our  commitment  in  Vietnam 
and  to  continue  necessary  domestic  pro- 
grams. And  I  am  willing  to  support 
measures  to  raise  the  needed  revenue,  so 
long  as  we  adhere  to  the  sound  taxation 
principle  of  ability  to  pay  In  raising  the 
revenue. 

I  have  always  opposed  excise  or  sales 
taxes — Federal  or  State — because  they 
are  regressive  and  often  strike  hardest  at 
those  who  can  least  afford  them.  If  the 
excises  are  Imposed  on  items  which  are 
c:early  luxuries,  my  objections  are  not  as 
strong  because  low-income  families  are 
not  usually  the  purchasers  of  luxuries. 

I  was  very  pleased  last  year— as  I  know 
many  others  in  this  body  were — when  we 
finally  took  action  to  do  away  with  many 
oT  the  Federal  excise,  or  "nuisance"  taxes 
on  a  rather  wide  range  of  Items — from 
handbags  to  theater  admissions.  And  I 
was  particularly  pleased  about  the  action 
with  respect  to  the  excises  imposed  upon 
two  necessities  of  modern  life,  automo- 
biles, and  telephone  service. 

In  this  day  and  age.  ownership  of  an 
automobile — even  a  new  auto  on  oc- 
casion— should  not  be  considered  a  lux- 
ury. Certainly  telephone  service — local 
or  long  distance — Is  not  a  luxury. 

To  raise  or  postpone  lowering  the  cost 
of  ualng  either,  I  believe  Is  wrong.  There- 


fore. Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  the  proposed  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  measures  to  raise  the 
money  we  need  to  carry  out  our  o(>era- 
tlons  in  Vietnam.  But  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  reimposing  or  continuing  a  re- 
gressive tax  which  Ignores  the  ability  to 
pay  in  Its  application. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  in  substance 
with  the  views  of  our  distinguished  and 
very  able  colleague  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
JENNmcs],  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  His  views  are  out- 
lined on  pages  49  and  50  of  the  commit- 
tee's report. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mius]  in 
his  usual  fashion  has  explained  fully  and 
comprehensively  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  before  the  committee.  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  repeat  any  detailed  expla- 
nation. I  have  requested  time  to  make 
very  briefly  one  or  two  observations  which 
I  think  are  pertinent. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this 
bill,  because  we  need  the  revenue  to  keep 
our  Ooveniment  fiscally  soimd. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  observe 
that  in  connection  with  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1965.  I  cautioned  that 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
should  not  proceed  too  far  and  too  fast 
with  the  complete  repeal  or  too  drastic 
reduction  of  some  of  the  excise  taxes — 
the  auto  and  telephone  tax— then  being 
considered.  I  pointed  out  that  a  too 
drastic  or  abrupt  reduction  in  the  auto- 
mobile and  telephone  taxes  would  result 
in  an  abrupt  loss  of  considerable  reve- 
nue which  the  forthcoming  budgets 
might  not  be  in  a  position  to  absorb. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
months  which  have  ensued  since  that 
action  have  borne  out  my  prediction. 
We  are  now  in  a  necessary  posture  of 
restoring  some  of  the  cuts  which  were 
made  somewhat  too  abruptly  In  these 
taxes  in  the  last  session.  I  recognize  that 
the  action  then  was  taken  In  complete 
good  faith,  and  of  necessity  Members  of 
Congress  relied  on  the  information  which 
we  had  before  us.  It  was  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  Judgment  which  I  at  the  time 
thought  should  be  exercised  along  the 
paths  of  greater  restraint. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  summarize 
very  briefly  the  reasons  why  I  support 
the  bill  before  us  and  why  this  action  Is 
necessary  now  to  maintain  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible course  for  the  Government. 

The  bm  Is  designed  to  help  finance  the 
additional  expenditures  required  by  the 
Vietnam  conflict  without  generating  seri- 
ous Inflationary  pressures  in  the  domes- 
tic economy.  The  modifications  in  col- 
lection procedures  provided  In  the  bill 
will  have  a  significant  effect  on  revenues 
in  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  even 
though  they  will  not  increase  tax  liabili- 
ties. The  improved  collection  techniques 
will  also  mean  important  benefits  to  the 
vast  majority  of  taxpayers,  in  that 
amounts  withheld  will  more  nearly  ap- 
proximate final  liabilities. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Increased  tax 
collections  resulting  from  this  bill  will 
have  a  moderating  Influence  on  the  ex- 


penditures of  Individuals  and  busloctt 
firms,  an  Influence  that  wUi  tend  to  off- 
set the  Inflationary  effects  of  increased 
defense  expenditures.  Such  a  policy  ig 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  near  capacity 
levels  of  output  and  employment  at  which 
the  economy  is  now  operating,  and  may 
well  promote  better  balance  between  the 
rate  of  growth  of  output  and  investment 
in  expanded  capacity.  It  will  also  sup. 
port  our  effort  to  reduce  the  deflclt  In  our 
balance  of  payments,  in  contributing  to 
the  comparative  stability  in  the  prices  of 
UjS.  goods  as  compared  to  rising  prices 
of  the  goods  of  other  nations. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  by 
selecting  the  excise  taxes  on  telephone 
service  and  passenger  automobiles  for 
restoration,  administration,  and  collec- 
tion of  the  taxes  will  be  much  simpler 
both  for  business  and  the  Government 
than  would  be  the  relnstltutlon  of  taxes 
previously  repealed — such  as  the  tax  on 
cosmetics  or  jewelry — since  these  taxes 
on  automobiles  and  telephones  had  only 
been  reduced  and  the  machinery  for  col- 
lection and  payment  is  still  In  effect. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  In- 
tend to  vote  against  this  excise  tax  bill 
for  these  reasons.  The  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  asked  Congress  to 
repeal  excise  taxes  last  year,  to  take  effect 
January  1,  1966.  We  repealed.  I  voted 
for  this  repeal. 

This  excise  tax  cut  had  been  In  effect 
12  days  when  the  President  came  before  "^ 
us  and  asked  us  to  put  the  tax  back  on. 
The  reason  given — the  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration knew  full  well  when  the 
taxes  were  repealed  that  the  war  was 
going  to  require  great  Increases  In  ex- 
penditures. 

The  administration  knew  full  well  last 
year,  when  it  was  plastering  all  manner 
of  costly  Great  Society  welfare  legisla- 
tion on  the  books  that  many  new  billions 
of  dollars  would  have  to  be  snatched  from 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  the  tab. 

It  Is  Irresponsible  management  of  our 
Nation's  fiscal  affairs  to  cut  taxes,  know- 
ing that  spending  policies  would  require 
their  almost  immediate  reenactment.  I 
cannot  and  will  not  support  such  care- 
less tax  and  spending  policies. 

Further,  It  Is  not  necessary  to  reim- 
pose these  excise  taxes  if  the  admin- 
istration will  live  within  its  means. 

All  It  has  to  do  is  stop  piling  new  spend- 
ing for  new  programs  and  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  finance  the  usual,  needed  domes- 
tic programs  as  well  as  the  Vietnam  war. 

Lastly,  this  bill  proposes  to  reimpose 
excise  taxes  on  autos  and  phone  bills 
only.  It  does  not  Include  many  luxiu7 
items  such  as  mink  coats  and  jewelry. 
Autos  and  phones  are  necessities  today, 
not  luxuries,  and  this  bill  hits  everyone, 
particularly  many  who  can  afford  It  least. 

We  are  today  witnessing  the  oldest 
trick  in  the  political  book.  It  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  First,  make  a  big  noise 
about  reducing  or  repealing  an  unpopu- 
lar tax.  Be  the  hero  of  the  day.  Then, 
when  the  reduction  has  been  In  effect  for 
such  a  short  time  that  it  Is  hardly  no- 
ticeable, cry  loudly  about  pressing  na- 
tional emergencies  and  reinstate  the  tai 
with  obvious  reluctance.  The  theory  U  » 
simple  one.  You  do  not  lose  any  signifi- 
cant revenue,  everybody  loves  you  for 
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j^peallng  the  tax,  and  nobody  really 
blames  you  for  being  forced  to  reimpose 
it  to  save  the  country  from  some  peril. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  today  this  theory 
will  not  work.  The  American  people  are 
too  tired  of  being  tricked.  Mid  they  will 
not  believe  in  the  tricksters. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  in  action  long 
overdue,  the  Congress  repealed  excise 
taxes  which  were  supposed  tjo  have  been  a 
temporary  expedient  to  finance  the 
Korean  war.  We  did  this  4t  the  request 
of  the  administration,  accompanied  by 
great  fanfare  from  White  House  press 
sources. 

Now,  the  President  kneM»  at  the  time 
that  he  could  not  continue  to  Increase 
spending  and  at  the  same  time  lose  all 
this  tax  revenue — $1.7  blllidii  of  It.  Nor 
did  he  have  any  intention  of  cutting 
down  on  the  expensive  prqgrams  of  the 
Great  Society  or  practicing  any  real 
austerity  in  spending. 

■The  result  of  all  this  is  clearly  before 
us  V  this  bill  we  consider  today.  The 
tax^  will  be  reimposed,  apd  before  we 
have>ven  had  a  chance  to  notice  that 
they  were  gone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Republican  col- 
leagues and  I  warned  last  year  that  this 
tax  cut  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  little  belt  tightening  in  the  admin- 
istration. But  the  belt  has  been  loosened 
instead,  and  now  it  Is  the  consuAer  who 
must  tighten  his  belt.  The  same  con- 
sumer. I  might  add,  wl|o  has  been 
tightening  ills  belt  for  some! time  now  due 
to  the  increase  in  prices  caused  by  the 
administration's  reckless  and  inflation- 
ary fiscal  policies. 

The  problem  that  the  administration 
faces  today  is  not  caused  bj^  lack  of  reve- 
nue. It  Is  caused  by  a  lapk  of  control 
over  Government  spending  land  a  refusal 
to  meet  thC  responsibility  o|f  balancing  a 
budget. 

Tax  revenues  have  already  Increased 
by  $28  billion  in  the  past  6  years.  But 
spending  has  far  exceeded  that  figure, 
and  we  have  seen  Government  expendi- 
tures rise  by  $37  bUMon  ii  the  same  5 
years.  I 

And,  contrary  to  admlnistiratlon  propa- 
ganda, less  than  a  third  of  that  Increase 
Is  due  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  rest 
is  due  to  gross  irresponsibility  with  the 
taxpayer's  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  far  bejyond  time  for 
us  to  put  a  stop  to  this  nevflt-endlng  and 
dangerous  game  In  which  !the  taxpayer 
must  always  be  the  loser.  « Is  high  time 
for  us  to  demand  what  we  should  have 
Insisted  upon  long  before  this — a  bal- 
anced budget,  where  the  administration 
behaves  like  all  of  us  m»i|t.  and  lives 
within  its  means.  \ 

The  American  taxpayer  f$  not  an  end- 
less source  of  money.  He  Is  already  be- 
^  hit  squarely  in  the  pocketbook  by  In- 
flation, and  now  the  administration  Is 
asking  him  to  cough  up  more  money  to 
help  pay  for  more  inflation. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
defeat  the  proposal  before  us  today  to 
reinsUte  the  excise  taxes,  iand  stop  this 
reckless  poUcy  which  can  only  lead  to 
the  ruin  of  our  ^onomy. 

Mr.  OTTINGfiR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
nave  to  face  the  fact  thut  we  cannot 
™e«  our  obligations  In  Vietnam  and 


make  the  threat  of  inflation  disappear' 
with  mirrors.     We  need  sound,  long- 
range  fiscal  planning  and  a  thorough- 
going review  and  overhaul  of  Federal 
progTEmis  and  spending. 

This  is  why  I  am  voting  against  the 
administration's  Tax  Adjustment  Act, 
HJR.  12752,  today  and  why  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Before  we  move  forward  on  any  tax 
Increase,  there  should  be  a  general  belt- 
tightening  within  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment. I  feel  sure  that  substantial  funds 
can  and  should  be  obtained  by  exercising 
greater  economy  in  Federal  spending  and 
by  cutting  the  "fiscal  fat"  out  of  unnec- 
essary and  wasteful  Federal  programs. 
I  know  that  this  can  be  done  without 
damage  to  the  administration's  overall 
program. 

For  example,  modiflcatlons  of  the  farm 
program  and  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  both  of  which 
I  voted  against,  could  pare  nearly  $6 
billion  from  the  Federal  budget  over  the 
next  5  years. 

This  Tax  Adjustment  Act  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today  is  not  a  sound,  long- 
range  measiire.  Many  of  the  contribu- 
tions that  the  administration  claims  it 
will  make  to  the  Treasury  are  illusory. 
In  fact,  $4.7  billion  of  the  $6  bilUon 
total  that  the  administration  claims  the 
measure  will  bring  in  is  not  a  revenue 
increase  at  all.  This  $4.7  billion  is  just 
a  temporary  gain  resulting  from  a  speed- 
up in  collections  of  corporate  and  Indi- 
vidual taxes  that  would  have  been  col- 
lected anyway.  Over  the  long  haul,  this 
will  not  add  one  single,  solitary  nickel 
to  the  Treasury  and  when  the  short-term 
windfall  is  spent  to  meet  today's  deflclt, 
where  will  the  administration  turn  for 
money  to  continue  existing  programs? 

The  moratorium  that  the  administra- 
tion proposes  for  excise  tax  reductions  on 
automobiles  and  telephone  service  is 
arbitrary  and  discriminatory.  Why  were 
automobiles  and  telephone  service  sin- 
gled out?  The  admirilstratlon  tells  us 
that  the  companies  involved  do  not  ob- 
ject. Why  should  they?  In  this  day 
and  age,  cars  and  telephones  are  neces- 
sities. The  costs  will  be  borne,  not  by 
the  companies;  but  by  the  average  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  administra- 
tion comes  to  Congress  to  ask  for  new 
taxes,  it  should  undertake  an  Immediate 
review  of  Federal  spending  and  cut  away 
the  fat.  We  might  also  consider  a  tax 
on  war  profits.  Then,  if  additional  funds 
are  needed  the  administration  should 
come  forward  with  responsible  long- 
range  proposals  that  do  more  than 
merely  defer  the  day  of  reckoning. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman ybe- 
cause  I  recognize  fully  the  necessit|r*for 
increasing  the  Government's  revenues  at 
this  critical  time,  I  shall  vote  for  H.R. 
12752,  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966. 
My  support,  however,  is  extremely  reluc- 
tant. 

The  administration  argues  that  this 
measure  is  needed  in  order  to  finance  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  disagree.  The  war 
could  be  financed  out  of  current  revenues 
if  the  administration  would  only  cut 
down  on  its  unprecedented  high  level  of 
spending  for  domestic  programs,  as  I 
have  long  urged.   It  has  refused  to  do  so. 


It  is  this  refusal  that  leads  me  to  con« 
elude  that  this  administration  has 
neither  the  wit  not  the  will  to  take  this 
necessary  course  and  so  I  am  constrained 
to  vote  for  this  tax  increase. 

Without  the  added  revenues  provided 
by  this  measure,  we  would  court  a  dis- 
astrous inflation,  increased  deficits  in  our 
international  balance  of  payments,  and 
more  rapid  draining  of  our  dwindling 
gold  supply. 

Inflation  presents  one  of  the  major 
domestic  dangers  to  our  economy  today. 
All  steps,  such  as  this  bill,  that  will  help 
to  dampen  the  flames  of  inflation,  de- 
serve support. 

The  bill  is  poor  in  several  respects.  It 
restores  excise  tax  cuts  on  cars  and  tele- 
phone rates,  which  the  Congress  voted 
to  lower  just  last  year.  Cars  and  tele- 
phones are  necessities  for  most  people 
and  it  does  not  seem  right  to  restore 
a  tax  on  those  items  while  leaving  un- 
touched the  luxury  items — jewels,  furs, 
luggage,  cosmetics,  and  the  like — on 
which  we  also  removed  taxes  last  year. 

We  are  told  that  the  automobile  and 
telephone  companies,  which  are  enjoying 
record  prosperity,  do  not  object  to  tills 
tax  restoration.  To  me,  this  is  a  mean- 
ingless argument.  It  is  not  the  com- 
panies that  will  pay  this  tax;  it  is  the 
consiuners. 

NO  BPENDIM C  BEAKXS 

It  is  deeply  disturbing  that  the  Ad- 
ministration shows  no  sign  of  applying 
the  brakes  significantly  to  its  deficit 
spending  on  the  domestic  front.  In- 
stead, It  tries  to  tell  us  that  everything 
would  be  wonderful  and  that  the  budget 
would  be  heading  toward  an  early  sur- 
plus if  it  were  not  for  the  extraordinary 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

This  argument  is  punctured  com- 
pletely by  the  excellent  statement  of  six 
minority  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  whose  supplemental 
views  accompany  the  report  on  H.R. 
12752.  -They  point  out  that  Federal 
spending  has  Increased  rapidly  until,  in 
our  next  fiscal  year,  it  will  be  $37  billion 
higher  tlian  it  was  in  1961,  but  that  less 
than  one-third  of  this  spending  increase 
can  be  attributed  to  the  costa  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

During  this  same  period,  our  revenues 
have  climbed  as  well.  Our  Income  will 
be  higher  by  $28  biUion  In  fiscal  1967 
than  It  was  in  1961.  Thus,  it  is  resuilly 
apparent  that  our  deficit  condition  was 
not  caused  by  lack  of  revenues  but  by  lack 
of  restraint  and  Intelligent  selectivity  in 
Government  spending.  These  figures 
support  my  claim  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam could  be  flnanced  by  prudence  on 
the  domestic  front. 

BAD  PLANNnrO  OR  DSCXTTT 

Another  disturbing  aspect  to  this  leg- 
islation is  that  it  shows  either  that  the 
administration  has  not  been  forthright 
in  telling  the  American  people  what  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  going  to  cost  or  that 
its  planning  is  very  bad. 

Lest  year,  when  the  administration 
asked  for  these  tax  reductions  It  said  we 
could  afford  the  loss  of  revenues  involved. 
Now.  just  a  few  months  later,  the  ad- 
ministration comes  back-pedfidllng  to 
Congress.  Are  we  to  believe  that  our 
military  and  diplomatic  aims  are  so  little 
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understood  by  those  responsible  for 
planning  them?  Or  are  we  to  conclude 
that  this  is  merely  a  method  for  easing 
the  country  slowly  into  the  facts  of  our 
situation?  Either  way,  it  is  very  troub- 
ling. One  does  not  wish  to  think  that 
the  Qovernment  does  not  Icnow  what  it 
is  doing.  Nor  does  one  wish  to  think  it 
is  concealing  its  intentions  from  the  pub- 
lic. But  it  is  hard  to  avoid  reaching  one 
conclusion  or  the  other. 

TAX  KX70RMS  NZXDKD 

Tax  reform  is  sorely  needed,  particu- 
larly tax  reduction.  But  this  cannot 
come  until  the  way  is  prepared  through 
sound  and  responsible  spending  policies. 
That  is  why  I  have  voted  to  eliminate  the 
enormous  Federal  subsidies  to  big  farms 
and  plantations,  to  reduce  foreign  aid, 
against  the  Appalachian  redevelopment 
program,  the  antlpoverty  bill,  and  other 
deferrable  or  unnecessary  programs. 

I  have  long  urged  that  we  raise  in- 
dividual tax  exemptions  from  $600  to 
1900  a  year,  a  reform  that  would  ease 
the  burden  on  the  hard-pressed  head  of 
household  at  a  time  of  rapidly  rising 
costs  of  living.  But  this  would  cost  the 
Government  some  $8  billion  a  year  in 
lost  revenues.  As  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment continues  to  spend  upwards  of  $500 
million  a  month  beyond  its  income,  such 
a  proposal  has  no  chance  of  acceptance. 

I  oppose  the  deficit-spending  policies 
which  make  this  bill  necessary.  It  is 
those  that  are  to  blame  and  not  Just  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  shall  vote  for  it  with 
the  wamiiig  that  If  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  do  not  quickly  es- 
tablish strict  priorities,  we  will  face  calls 
for  more  taxes  and  very  likely  for  Gov- 
emmept  controls  over  the  economy  to 
check  the  mounting  flames  of  inflation 
that  are  searing  the  public,  in  particular 
the  poor,  and  which  will  soon  become  so 
painful  that  even  this  administration 
will  have  to  react. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Jan- 
uary 13  of  this  year,  I  rose  to  spesJs. 
against  the  relmposltion  of  the  "lux\iry 
taxes"  on  automobiles  and  telephone 
service  that  had  been  suggested  by  the 
President  the  evening  before  in  his  state 
of  the-^nion  message.  I  maintained 
then^  and  I  continue  to  believe  today, 
that  automobiles  and  telephone  service 
are  necessities  to  most  Americans  and 
should  not  be  taxed  as  luxuries.  For 
this  reason,  I  will  vote  to  recommit  the 
bill  before  us,  with  instructions  to  strike 
the  provision  delaying  the  excise  tax 
reductions  on  autos  and  telephone 
aervloe. 

If  (he  bill  Is  not  returned  to  commit- 
tee. I  will  be  compelled  to  vote  for  final 
passage  for  a  very  important  reason: 
additional  revenues  are  required  to  offset 
the  rising  costs  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
or  serious  Inflation  will  be  stimulated. 

GSNntAI.  VUiTt  TO  BXTCND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  own 
remarks  on  the  bill  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  obJecUon, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BflLLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  Just  1  minute. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate my  very  distinguished  friend 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  and  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  to  recommit.  My  friend  is  al- 
ways very  logical.  I  wanted  the  House 
to  know  that  he  has  thoroughly  con- 
vinced me  that  we  ought  to  be  against 
the  motion  to  recommit,  and  I  hope  other 
Members  on  this  side  will  feel  as  I  do 
about  it  and  Join  me  In  opposition  to  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  in  support  of 
the  bill  on  final  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendments  are  in 
order  to  the  bill  except  amendments  that 
are  offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  bill  follows: 

HJt.  13752 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  Title,  etc. 

(a)  Shokt  Tttlk. — ^Tlils  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1986". 

(b)  Amxkdkxnt  or  1964  Codk. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed 
In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repMtl  of,  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

TITLE    I — ^AOJTTSTMKKT    OT   CKKTAIN    COLLECTION 
PROCXDXJRXS 

Section  101.  Income  Tax  CoUected  at  Sovorce. 
(a)  PntcxNTAGx  MxTBOo  or  Withhou>- 
iHO. — Subsection  (a)  of  section  3402  (relat- 
ing to  requirement  of  withholding)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)     RXQUIBXICKNT        OF        WlTHHOLOIlfG. — 

Every  employer  maUng  payment  of  wages 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  upon  such  wages 
(except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section) 
a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  tables.  For  purposes  of  applying 
such  tables,  the  term  'the  amount  of  wages' 
means  the  amount  by  which  the  wages  ex- 
ceed the  nimiber  of  withholding  exemptions 
claimed,  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  one 
such  exemption  as  shown  In  the  table  In 
BUbaeotlon  (b)  (1) : 

"Table  l.—If  the  payroll  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  is  weekly 

"(a)  Single  Person— Including  Head  of 
Household : 

The    amount    of    In- 

"If    the    amount    of  come    tax    to    be 

wages  Is:  withheld  shaU  be: 

Not  over  94 0. 

Over    94    but    not      14%    of  excess  over 

over  913.  94. 

Over   913    but    not       91.26    plus    15%    of 

over  923.  excess  of  913. 

Over  923    but   not      92.76    plus    17%    of 

over  985.  excess  of  923. 

Over   985    but   not       913.30   plus  20%    of 

over  9189.  excess  over  986. 

Over  9189  but  not       930.10   plus  25%    of 

over  9212.  excess  over  9169. 

Over  9212 940.85   plus   30%    of 

excess  over  9212. 
"(b)  Married  Person :  ^ 

The    amount    of    In- 

"If    the    amount    of  come    ux    to    be 

wages  Is:  withheld  shall  be: 

Not  over  94 0. 

Over    94    but    not      14%   of  excess  over 
over  923.  94. 
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"Tabi*  l.—If  the  payroll  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  is  weekly — Continued 

The    amount    of   in. 
"If    the    amoimt    of  come     tax  to  be 

wages  Is:  withheld  shaU  be- 

Over    923    but    not       92.66    plus    15%    (^ 

over  986.  excess  over  933 

Over    986    but   not       911.96   plus  17%  of 

over  9166.  excess  over  988 

Over  9169  but  not      926.24  plus  20%  of 

over  9340.  excess  over  «169 

Over  9340  but  not       960.44   plus  25%   of 

over  9423.  excess  over  9340 

Over  9423 981.19  plus  30%  of 

excess  over  9423. 
"Table  2.—//  the  payroll  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  is  biweekly 

"(a)    Single    Person— Including   Head  of 
Household : 

The    amount    of   la- 
"If    the    amount    of  come    tax   to  be 
wages  Is:  withheld  shall  be- 
Not  over  98 0. 

98  but  not  over  927       14%   of  excess  over 

98. 
Over   927  but   ndt      92.68   plus   15%   of 

over  946.  excess  over  |27. 

Over    946    but    not       96.61    plus    17%    of 

over  9169.  excess  over  948. 

Over  9189  but  not       928.42  plus  20%  of 

over  9338.  excess  over  1169. 

Over  9338  but  not       960.22   plus  25%  of 

over  9423.  excess  over  $338. 

Over  9423— 981.47  plus  30%  of 

excess  over  |42S. 
"(b)  Married  Person: 

The   amount  of  In- 

"If     the     amount     of      come     tax    to    be 

wages  U:  withheld  shall  be: 

Not  over  98 0. 

Over     98     but     not     14%   of  excess  over 

over  946.  $8. 

Over    948    but    not     96.32    plus    15%   of 

over  9169.  excess  over  948. 

Over   9169   but  not     923.77  plus  17%  of 

over  9338.  excess  over  9ise. 

Over  9338   but  not    952.50  plus  20%  of 

over  9681.  excess  over  1338. 

Over   9681    but   not     9121.10  plus  25%  of 

over  9846.  excess  over  $681. 

Over  9846 9162  35  plus  30%  of 

excess  over  $848. 

"Table  3. — //  the  payroll  period  vHth  respect 
to  an  employee  is  semimonthly 

"(a)    Single    Person — Including   Head  cf 
Household : 

The    amount    of   In- 

"If     the     amount     of  come    tax    to   be 

wages  U:  withheld  shaU  be: 

Not  over  98 0. 

Over  98  but  not  over  14%   of  excess  over 

929.  98. 

Over    929    but    not  92.94    plus    15%    c^ 

over  950.  excess  over  929. 

Over    960    but    not  96.09    plus    17%   of 

over  9183.  excess  over  950. 

Over   9183   but   not  928.70  plus  20%  of 

over  9367.         /  excess  over  $183. 

Over    9367    but   not  965.50  plus  25%  of 

over  9468.  excess  over  $387. 

Over  9468 _.  988.26  plus  30%  of 

excess  over  $458. 
"(b)  Married  perapn: 

TTie    amount    of   In- 

"If    the    amount    of  come    tax    to   be 

wages  Is:  withheld  shall  be: 

Not  over  98 0. 

Over     98     but     not  14%   of  excess  over 

over  950.  98. 

Over    960    but    not  95.88   plus   15%  «< 

over  9183.  excess  over  950. 

Over    9183    but    not  935.83  plus   17%  of 

over  9367.  excess  over  $183. 

Over   9387    but   not  957.11   plus  20%  of 

over  9738.  excess  over  $387. 

Over   $738   but  not  9131.31  plus  36%  0* 

over  9917.  excess  over  $739. 

Over  9017 > 9178.06  plus  30*  of 

excess  over  till- 
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"TiBLK  4. — //  the  payroll  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  is  mopihly 

••(•)    Single   Person — Inclu^g   Head    of 
Household :  | 

The  amount  of  Income 
"If    the    amount    of  tix  to  be  wlth- 

wages  is:  hteld  shaU  be: 

Not  over  917 0. 

Over    $17    but    not     14  percent  of  excess 


overi917. 
not     95.74  t>lu8  15  percent 
of  e^ees  over  958. 
not     912.04)  plus   17  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$100. 
not     $57.43   plus  20   per- 
cent of  excess  over 
936T. 
not     9130.ei3  plus  25  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
973ii 

Over    $917 9178.e|3  plus  30  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
991t, 
"(b)  Married  Person: 

The  amount  of  Income 
"If    the    amovmt    of  t^x  to  be  wlth- 

wages  is:  held  shall  be: 

Not  over  $17 0. 

Over    $17    but    not    14  percent  of  excess 


over  9SSJ»- 
Over    $58    but 

over  $iOO. 
Over  $100   but 

over  $367. 

Over   $367    but 
over  $733. 

Over   $733   but 
over  $917. 


over  $100. 
Over   $100   but 
over  $367. 


Over    $367   but 
over  $733. 

Over   $733    but 
over  $1,475. 


not 


not 


not 


Over  $1,475  but  not 
over  $1,833. 


oveif  917. 

911.81  plus  16  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
910^. 

961. 671  plus  17  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
936V. 

9113.89  plus  20  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
973J. 

9262.^  plus  26  per- 
cent ot  excess  over 
91.475. 

Over  $1,833 9351.'I9  plus  30  per- 

cen|t  of  excess  over 
$1,833. 

"Table  5. — //  the  payroll  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  is  quarterly 
"(a)    Single    Person — ^Including    Head  of 
Household :  ; 

The  am  >Unt  of  Income 
"If    the    amount    of  tix  to  be  wlth- 

wages  U :  h  Ejd  shall  be : 

Not  over  $50 0. 

Over    $50    but    not     14  pet-cent  of  excess 


over  $175. 
Over   $175    but 
over  $300. 


Over   $300   but 
over  $1,100. 


not 


not 


Over  $1,100  but  not 
over  $2,200. 

Over  $2,200  but  not 
over  $2,750. 


over  $50. 

917.50  plus  15  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
917B. 

936.23  plus  17  per- 
cenlt  of  excess  over 
930  X 

9172.^9  plus  20  per- 
centb  of  excess  over 
$1,110. 

9392.^6  plus  25  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$2,200. 

Over  $2,750- 9529.75  plus  30  per- 

cer(t  of  excess  over 
92.^90. 
(b)  Married  Person :  f 

The   alibount   of   In- 

"    the    amount    of       come     tax     to     be 

''^esis:  wltliheld  shall  be: 

Not  over  950 o.         ( 

Over    950    but    not     14  pelrcent  of  excess 


over  9300. 
Over  9300   but 
over  91,100. 


not 


Over  $1,100  but  not 
over  93,200. 

0%'er  $2,200  but  not 
over  $4,425. 


over  950. 
935.00  plus   16  per- 
cent of  excess  over 

930|q. 
9155  (4us  17  percent 

of  I    excess      over 

91.^00. 
9342  plus  20  percent 

of  ,    excess      over 

92ipo. 


of 


"ff    the    amount 

wages  is : 

Not  over  9100 

Over   9100   but  not 

over  9350. 
Over   $350   but  not 

over  9600. 


Over  9600   but 
over  92,200. 


not 


Over  92,200  but  not 
over  $4,400. 

Over  94,400  but  not 
over  95,6000. 

Over   95,500 


per- 


"Table  5. — If  the  payroll  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  is  quarterly — Continued 

The    amount    of    In- 

"If    the    amount    of         come    tax    to    be 

wages  is:  withheld  shall  be: 

Over  94.425  but  not     9787  plus  25  percent 

over  95,500.  of      excess      over 

94,425. 

Over  95,500 91,055.75      plus      30 

percent  of  excess 
-over  95,500. 

"Table  6. — //  the  payroll  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  is  semiannual 
"(a)   Single    Person — Including    Head    of 

Household : 

The    amount   of   In- 
come    tax    to     be 
withheld  shall  be: 
0. 
14  percent  of  excess 

over  9100. 
935.00  plus  15  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
9350. 
972.50  plus   17  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$600. 
9344.50  plus  20  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
92,200. 
9784.60  plus  26  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
94,400. 
91.059.50      plus      30 
percent  of  excess 
over  95,500. 
« 

The    amotmt   of   In- 
come    tax     to     be 
withheld  shall  be: 
0. 
14  percent  of  excess 

over  9100. 
970  plus  15  percent 

of      excess      over 

$600. 
9310  plus  17  percent 

of      excess      over  ~ 

92,200. 
9884  plus  20  percent 

of     excess       over 

94,400. 
91,574   plus   26   per- 
cent of  excess  over 

98,850. 
92,111.50      plus      30 

percent  of  excees 

over  911,000. 

"Table  7. — If  the  payroll  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  is  annual 

"(a)     Single    Person — ^Including    Head    of 
Household: 

The    amoimt    of    In- 

"If  the  amount  of  come     tax   to   be 

wages  is :  withheld  shall  be : 

Not  *(er  9200 0. 

Over   9200   but   not     14%    of  excess  over 

over  $700.  $200. 

Over    9700   but    not   ^70  plus  157o  of  ex- 
over  $1,200.  cess  over  $700. 
Over  $1,200  but  not     9145  plus  17%  of  ex- 
over  94.400.  cess   over   91,200. 
Over  $4,400  but  not     $889  plus  20%  of  ex- 
over  $8,800.  cess  over  $4,400. 
Over  $8,800  but  not     91,569   plus   25%    of 
over  $11,000.  excess  over  98,800. 

Over   911,000.. 92,119   plus   30%    ttt 

excess  over 
911,000. 

"(b)   Married  Person : 

The  amount  of  Income 
"If  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  withheld 

wages  Is:  shall  be: 

Not  over  9200 0. 

Over  9200   but  not     14%   of  excess  over 
over  91,200.  9200. 


"(b)  Married 
son: 

"If    the    amount    of 

wages  is: 

Not  over  9100 

Over   9100   but   not 

over  9600. 
Over   $600    but   not 

over  92,200. 

Over  92,200  but  not 
over  $4,400. 

Over  $4,400  but  not 
over  $8,850. 

Over  98.850  but  not 
over  911,000. 

Over  911,000 


"Table  7. — //  the  payroll  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  is  annual — Continued 

The    amount    of    In- 
"If    the    amotmt    of  oome     tax   to   be 

wages  Is:  withheld  shaU  be : 

Over  91,200  but  not     9140  plus  15%  of  ex- 
over  $4,400.  excess  over  $1,200. 
Over  $4,400  but  not     $620  plus  17%  of  ex- 
over  $8,800.  cess  over  $4,400. 
Over  $8,800  but  not     $1,368   plus  20%    of 
over  $17,700.  excess  over  98,800. 
Over  917,700  but  not     93,148   plus  26%    of 
over  922,000.  excess  over  917,- 
700. 

Over   922,000.. 94,223   plus  30%    of 

excess  over  923,- 
000. 

"Table  8. — //  the  payroll  period  vHth  respect 
to  an  employee  is  a  daily  payroll  period  or 
a  miscellaneous  payroll  period 

"(a)  Single    Person— Including    Head    of 
Household : 
"If  the  amount  of 
wages  divided  by 

the  niunber  of  The  amount  of  In- 
days  In  the  pay-  come  tax  to  be 
roll  period  is:  withheld  shall  be: 

Not  over  90.50 0. 

Over  90.50  but  not     14%   of  excess  over 
over  91.90.  90.50. 

Over   91.90   but  not     90.20  plus  16%  of  ex- 
over  $3.30.  cess  over  91.90. 

Over   93.30   but  not     90.41    plus    17%    of 
over  912.10.  excess  over  93.30. 

Over  912.10  but  not     91. 91    plus    20%    of 
over  924.10.  excess  over  912.10. 

Over  924.10  but  not     94.31    plus    26%    of 

^over  $30.10.  excess  over  924.10. 

Over   $30.10 96.81    plus    30%    of 

excess  over  930.10. 

"(b)  Married  Person: 
"If    the     amount    of 
wages  divided  by 

the  number  of  The  amount  of  In- 
days  In  the  pay-  come  tax  to  be 
roll  period  Is:  withheld  shall  be: 

Not  over  90.50 0. 

Over  90.50  but  not     14%   of  excess  over 
over  93.30.  90.60. 

Over   93.30   but   not     9039    plus    15%    of 
over  912.10.  excess  over  93.30. 

Over  912.10  but  not     91. 71    plus    17%    of 
over  924.10.  excess  over  912.10. 

Over  924.10  but  not     93.75    plus    20%    of 
over  948.50.  excess  over  924.10. 

Over  948.50  but  not     98.63    plus    25%    of 
over  960.30.  excess  over  948.50. 

Over   60.30 911.58   plus   30%    of 

excess  over 
960.30." 

(b)  Amount  or  Wtthholding  Exemp- 
tion.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3402(b)  (re- 
lating to  percentage  method  withholding 
table)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  table 
set  forth  therein  and  inserting  the  following 
table  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Percentage  Method  Withholding  Table 

Amount  of 
one  withholding 
"Payroll  period :  exemption 

Weekly ;  913. 60. 

Biweekly I    26. 90. 

Semimonthly 39.  20. 

Monthly 68.  30. 

Quarterly 175.00. 

Semiannual 350. 00. 

Annual 700.  00. 

Dally  or  miscellaneous  (per  day..       1. 90." 
of  such  period) . 

(c)  Wage  Bracket  Withholdino. — Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  3402(c)  (relating  to 
wage  bracket  withholding)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  tables  set  forth  therein  and 
Inserting  the  folowlng  tables  In  lieu  thereof: 

"If  the  pajrroll  period  with  respect  to  an 
employee  is  weekly  and  he  is  not  married — 
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"And  tbe  wagM 


10. 


At  least— 


$4.. 

$6. 

$8.. 

$7.. 

«.. 

$9.- 

$10- 

$11 

$12 

$13 

$14 

$18. 

$10 

$17. 

$18 

$19 

$20. 

$21. 

$22. 

$23. 

$24 

$25. 

$26 

$27. 

$28. 

$29. 

$30. 

$31 

$32. 

$33 

$34 

$35 

$36 

$37 

$38 

$39. 

$40 

$41 

$42. 

$43 

$44. 

$45 

$46 

$47. 

$48- 

$49 

$80. 

$51 

$52. 

$53 

$54 

$55. 

$56 

$57. 

$58 

$A9 

$60. 

$02  . 

$64. 

$66 

$68 

$70 

$72. 

r4. 
re. 

«78. 
MO 
MS. 

« 

$88. 

m. 

MS. 
$S4. 
IB6. 

UM 

iiio.. 
tus.. 
tin.. 
u».. 

$130.. 

$us.. 

n4o.. 

SS:: 
ti«.. 

tlTO.. 
tOB. 


;x; 


100.. 


IMP. 

tno.. 

«M.. 

<a>. 


8S: 


But  less  than— 


$».. 

$8.. 
»7.. 

to.. 

$•.. 

$10. 

$11. 

$12 

$13 

$14. 

$15. 

$16 

$17.. 

$18. 

$19 

rio 

$21. 
$22. 


$23- 

$24. 

$28 

$20. 

$27. 

$28 

$29- 

$30 

$31. 

$32. 

$33. 

$34. 

$35. 

$36 

$37. 

$38 

$39. 

$40. 

$41. 

$43. 

$43 

$44. 

$46 

$40. 

$47. 

$48. 

$49 

$60- 

$61. 

$62- 

$63. 

$64- 

$68- 

$e«- 

$67- 
$68. 

$69. 
$60- 
$02. 
$64. 
$60. 
$68. 
$70. 
$72.. 
$74. 

r«- 

$78- 
$80. 
$83. 
$84- 

$86. 


$03  . - 
$04..- 
$96  .- 
$08... 
$100.. 
$105.- 
$110.- 
$116.. 
$120.. 
$125.. 

$iao.. 

$138.. 

$140.. 
$145.. 
$180.. 
$160.. 
$170.. 
$180.. 
$190.. 
$300.. 
$210.. 
$220.. 
$3S0.. 
$340.. 
$280. 
$$$0. 
$370. 
$280. 
$390. 
$100. 


And  tbe  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  Is — 


14%  of 
wages 
$010 
.20 
.40 
.80 
.70 
.80 
.90 
1.10 
1.20 
1.40 
1.50 
I  70 
1.80 
2.00 
ZIO 
2.30 
2.40 
2.60 
2.70 
2.90 
3.00 
S.20 
3.40 
3.80 
3.70 
3.90 
4.10 
4.20 
4.40 
4.00 
4.70 
4.90 
6.10 
5.20 
5.40 
6.60 
6.80 
6.90 
8.10 
6.30 
6.40 
6.60 
6.80 
8.90 
7.10 
7.30 
7.60 
7.80 
7.80 
8.00 
8.10 
8.30 
8.60 
8.60 
8.80 
9.00 
9.20 
0.60 
9.90 
10.30 

laoo 

10.90 
11.30 
11.60 
12.00 
12.30 
12.80 
13.00 
13.30 
13.70 
14.10 
14.60 
14.90 
15.30 
15.70 
16.10 
16.80 
17.80 
18.80 
19.80 
20.80 
21.80 
22.80 
33.80 
24.80 
28.80 
37.30 
29.30 
31.06 
34.10 
36.60 
39.10 
41.80 
44.80 
47.80 
60.80 
53.80 
66.80 
50.80 
62.80 
66.80  I 


The  amount  of  Income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall 


$0 

$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.20 

0 

.30 

0 

.40 

0 

.60 

0 

.70 

0 

.90 

0 

1.00 

0 

1.10 

0 

1.30 

0 

1.40 

0 

1.60 

0 

1.70 

0 

1.90 

0 

2.00 

.10 

2.20 

.20 

2.30 

.40 

2.60 

.80 

2.60 

.70 

2.80 

.80 

3.00 

.90 

3.10 

1.10 

3.30 

1.20 

3.60 

1.40 

3.60 

1.80 

3.80 

1.70 

4.00 

1.80 

4-10 

2.00 

4.30 

2.10 

4.50 

2.30 

4.70 

2.40 

4.80 

2.80 

6.00 

2.70 

5.20 

2.90 

5.30 

3.00 

6.50 

3.20 

6.70 

3.40 

6.80 

3.60 

6.00 

3.70 

6.20 

8.90 

6.40 

4.10 

6.80 

4.20 

6.70 

4.40 

6.90 

4.70 

7.30 

5.00 

7.80 

.     6.30 

8.00 

8.70 

8.30 

6.00 

8.80 

6.40 

9.00 

6.70 

9.30 

7.00 

9.70 

7.40 

10.00 

7.70 

10.30 

8.10 

10.  TO 

8.40 

11.00 

8.70 

11.40 

9.10 

11.70 

9.40 

12.00 

9.80 

12.40 

10.10 

12.70 

10.40 

13.10 

10.80 

13.40 

11.10 

14.10 

11.70 

18.10 

12.80 

16.10 

13.40 

17.10 

14.40 

18.10 

15.40 

19.10 

16.40 

2010 

17.40 

21.10 

18.40 

22.10 

19.40 

23.10 

20.40 

24.60 

21.90 

26.60 

23.90 

28.60 

25.90 

30.80 

27.90 

33.30 

29.90 

35.80 

32.40 

38.30 

3190 

40  80 

37.40 

43.80 

39.90 

46l80 

42.70 

49.80 

45.70 

62.80 

48.70 

56.80 

61.70 

88.80 

84.70 

61.80 

67.70 

$0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.20 
.30 
.50 
.60 
.70 
.90 
1.00 
1.20 
1.30 
1.40 
1.60 
1.70 
1.90 
2.00 
2.20 
2.40 
2.70 
3.10 
3.40 
3.70 
110 
140 
180 
5.10 
5.40 
5.80 
6.10 
6.50 
6.80 
7.10 
7.50 
7.80 
8.20 
8.50 
8-80 
9.40 
10  30 
11.10 
IZOO 
12.80 
13.80 
1180 
15.80 
16.80 
17.90 
19.30 
21.30 
23.30 
25.30 
27.30 
29.30 
31.50 
3100 
36l50 
39.00 
41.70 
4170 
47.70 
50.70 
63.70 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.10 
.30 
.50 
.70 

1.00 

1.30 

1.60 

1.90 

2.20 

2.80 

2.80 


5.90 

0.30 

6.50 

7.10 

8.00 

8.80 

9.70 

10.60 

11.40 

1120 

13.10 

1110 

15.10 

16.60 

1&60 

20  60 

22.60 

2160 

26.60 

28.60 

30.70 

33.20 

35.70 

38.30 

4a  70 

43.60 

46.60 

49  60 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.30 
.50 
.80 

1.10 

1.40 

1.70 

2.00 

2.30 

2.60 

2.90 

3.20 

3.60 

3.90 

130 

180 

5.70 

6.50 

7  40 

8.20 

9.10 

9.90 
10  80 
11.60 
12,50 
13.90 
15.90 
17  90 
19.90 
21.90 
23.90 
25.90 
27.90 
29.90 
32.30 
3180 
37.30 
39.80 
42.60 
45.60 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.10 
.30 
.60 
.90 

1.20 

1.50 

1.80 

2.10 

zoo 

3.40 

130 

5.10 

6.00 

6.80 

7.70 

8.50 

9.40 

ia20 

11.  SO 

13.20 

15.20 

17.20 

19.20 

21.20 

23.20 

2&20 

27.20 

29.20 

31.40 

33.90 

36.40 

38.90 

41.60 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.10 
.60 

1.30 

110 

180 

3.70 

150 

5.40 

6.20 

7.10 

7.90 

9.20 

lago 

1160 
1160 
16.50 
18.50 
20.50 
2150 
2180 
26.50 
2&50 
30  80 
33.10 
3&60 
38.10 


$0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.10 
.80 

1.50 

130 

3.10 

3.90 

180 

5.  fiO 

6.90 

8.60 
10  30 
1100 
13.80 
16.80 
17.80 
1ft  80 
21.80 
23.80 
25.80 
27.80 
29.80 
3120 
3170 


SO 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
U 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
«  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10  or 
mon 


1.80 

160 

3.30 

180 

6.30 

8.00 

9.70 

11.40 

13.10 

15.10 

17.10 

19.10 

21.10 

2110 

26.10 

27.10 

29.10 

31.30 


K 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

« 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.eo 

1.30 

1« 

7.« 

lan 

USD 

lt« 

14  « 

I$« 

u« 
tut 

H« 

»« 
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3703 


"If  the  payroll  period  with  respect  to  an  employee  la 

weekly  and  he  Is  not  married — 

"And  tbe  wages  are- 

And  the  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  Is— 

At  least— 

Bi  t  less  than— 

0 

1 

2 

3                 4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  or 
more 

The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall  be— 

rmn                       _  ._ 

$310.... 

$68.80 
71.80 
7180 
77.80 
80  80 
83.80 

$6180 
67.80 
70  80 
73.80 
76.80 
79.80 

$6a70 
63.70 
66.70 
69.70 
7170 
75.70 

$5&70 
59.70 
6170 
65.70 
68.70 
71.70 

$5160 
65.60 
58.60 
61.60 
6160 
67.60 

$48.60 
51.60 
5160 
57.60 
60  60 
63.60 

$4160 
47.60 

saoo 

53.60 
66.60 
59.60 

$40.60 
43.50 
46.50 
49.50 
6160 
55.50 

$37.20 
39.70 
4150 
46.50 
48.50 
61.80 

$33.80 
36.30 
38.80 
41.40 
4140 
47.40 

$30.50 

$320.... 

33.00 

tMI                         ..— 

$330.-. 

$340.... 

35.80 

tm                 

38.00 

$350.... 

40  60 

$360.... 

43.40 

30  percent  of  the  excess  over  $360  plus— 

86.30 

81.30 

77.20 

73.20 

69. 10  '        66. 10 

61.10 

67.00 

53.00 

48.90 

4100 

"If  the  payroll  period  with  t^spect  to  an  employee  Is  weekly  and  he  Is  marrted- 

- 

"And  the  wages  aref 

1 

- 

And  the  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  is— 

At  least— 

B 

less  than— 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  or 
more 

The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall  be— 

K                             

$4 

14%  of 

wages 

$0.10 

20 
.40 
.60 
.70 
.80 

90 
1.10 
1.20 
1.40 
1.50 
1:60 
1.80 
1.90 
2.10 
120 
130 
150 
160 
180 
190 
3.10 
3.20 
3.40 
3.50 
3.70 
3.80 
100 
110 
4.30 
140 
160 
170 
4.90 
5.00 
5.20 
5.30 
6.50 
5.60 
6.80 
5.90 
6.10 
6.20 
6.40 
6.50 
6.70 
6.80 
7.00 
7.10 
7.30 
7.40 
7.60 
7.70 
7.90 
8.00 
8.20 
8.40 
8.70 
9.00 
9.30 
9.60 
9.90 
10.20 
10  50 
10  80 
11.10 
11.40 
11.70 
1100 
1130 
1170 
13.00 
13.30 

$0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.20 
.30 
.40 
.60 
.70 
90 
1.00 
1.10 
1.30 
1.40 
1.60 
1.70 
1.80 
100 
110 
130 
140 
150 
170 
i    180 
3.00 
3.10 
3.30 
3.40 
3.60 
3.70 
3.90 
100 
120 
130 
150 
160 
180 
190 
6.10 
h.20 
5.40 
5.50 
5.70 
5.80 
6.00 
6.10 
6.40 
6.70 
7.00 
7.30 
7.60 
7.90 
8.20 
8.60 
8.80 
9.10 
9.40 
9.70 
19.00 
10.30 
10.60 
10  90 
11.20 

$0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.10 
.20 
.40 
.50 
.70 
.80 
.90 
1.10 
1.20 
1.40 
1.50 
1.60 
1.80 
1.90 
110 
120 
130 
160 
160 
180 
190 
3.10 
3.20 
3.40 
3.50 
3.70 
3.80 
100 
110 
130 
160 
190 
5.20 
5.50 
5.80 
6.10 
6.40 
6.70 
7.00 
7.30 
7.60 
7.90 
8.20 
a60 
a80 
9.10 

$0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.20 
.30 
.50 
.60 
.70 
.90 
1.00 
1.20 
1.30 
1.40 
1.60 
1.70 
1.90 
100 
110 
130 
160 
190 
3.20 
3.50 
3.80 
110 
140 
170 
5.00 
5.30 
6.60 
5.90 
6.20 
6.50 
6.80 
7.10 

$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.10 
.30 
.50 
.70 

l.OO 

1.30 

1.60 

1.90 

110 

140 

170 

3.00 

3.30 

3.60 

3.90 

120 

160 

180 

6.10 

$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.30 
.80 
.80 

1.10 

1.40 

1.70 

1.90 

120 

160 

180 

3.10 

$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.10 
.30 
.60 
.90 

1.20 

$0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
"0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.      0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

g 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0      : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'$0 

M                              ..... 

$6 

$6 

0 

H                        

■ 

0 

M              

$7 

0 

r                               -  --. 

» 

$0 

$10.... 

0 

n              

0 

M                                 

0 

tlO               

$11.... 

0 

tu 

$12.... 

0 

112                                  

$».... 

0 

$13 ; 

$!.-.. 

0 

Ill                                             .   . 

$15.... 

0 

IIJ                           

$16.... 

0 

tl(                               

$17.... 

0 

^7 

$18.... 

0 

tig 

$19.... 

0 

tit 

$20  .  . 

0 

t20  .      . 

$21.... 

0 

121 

$22  .  . 

0 

tu 

$23.... 

0 

123 

$24  ... 

0 

124 

$28.-.. 

0 

$24 

$28 

0 

t2« 

$27...- 
$28  .  . 

0 

$27 

0 

$28 

$29  ... 

0 

t28.... 

$30 

0 

$30 

$31  ... 

0 

tsi 

$32 

0 

t32 

$33 

0 

$33 

$34 

0 

$34 

$35 

0  ' 

$16 

$36 

0 

$3« 

$37  .- 

0 

$37 

$38 

0 

$38 

$39 

0 

$39 

$40    .. 

0 

$40 

$4I-'.  . 

0 

$41 

$42 

0 

$42 

$43 

0, 

$43 

$44 

0 

$44 

$46 

0 

i45 

$46 

0 

Us :. 

$47 

0 

$47 

$48 

0 

$48 

$49 

0 

$4« "' 

$50 

0 

$90 

$51 

0 

$51 '        

$52 

0 

$!2 

$63 

0 

$!» 

$64 

0 

$54 

$65 

0 

$55 :: " 

$56 

0 

$56, 

$67 

0 

$57 

$56 

0 

M ;: 

$50 

0 

ta 

$60 

0 

m. 

$62 

0 

w : 

$64 

0 

$84 

$88 

0 

m 

$66 

.    ..  .-  .. 

0 

m 

$70 

0 

$70-...       

$72 

0 

172 

$74 

" 

0 

r4 

$78 

0 

r« 

$78 

....a 

0 

tn 

$80 

0 

tn 

$82 

0 

«....      

$84 

" 

0 

184 

$86 

....... .....^ 

0 

m 

$88 

.      ...      ...      ... 

0 

M 

$00 

.                             . 

0 

MO 

$03 

0 

I$l 

$04 

..      .... ..      .... 

0 

•J 

I^^^H 

3704  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

"If  the  payroll  period  with  respect  to  an  employee  la  weekly  and  be  is  married — 


FebriMtry  23,  1966 


"And  the  wages  are— 


At  least— 


$94  ... 

$96... 
9<lo  ... 
$100... 
$105... 
$110... 
$115... 
$120... 
$125... 
$130... 
$133... 
$140... 
$145... 
$150... 
$160  .. 
$170... 
$180... 
$190... 
$200... 
,  $210... 
$220... 
$230... 
$240... 
$250... 
$280... 
$270..-. 
$280..., 
$290... 
$300... 
$310... 
$320.... 
$3W... 
$340.... 
$350... 
$380.... 
$370.... 
$3f«.... 
$380.... 
$400.... 
$410... 

stao... 

»4».... 

$440.... 

KW-... 

$480... 

$470... 

1$4».... 

$490.... 

$800... 

$510... 

$520 

$&-» 

$640 

$5.10 

$880 


And  the  niunber  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  is— 


But  leas  than— 


/- 


$M 

$98 

$100 

$106 

$110 

$115 

$120 

$125 

$130 

$136 

$140. 

$145 

$150 

$160 

$170 

$i8a 

$190 

$300 

$210 

$220 

$230 

tMO 

$250 

$280 

$270 

$280 

$890 

$300 

$S10 

$S20 

$830 

$340 

$350 

$380 

$370 

$380 

$3»0 

$400 

$410 

$430 

$430 

$440 

$450 

$480 

$470 

$4«D 

$4W 

$800 

$810 

$830 

$830 

$540 

$880 

$880 

$870 


The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall  pe— 


$670  and  0T*r . 


$13.70 
14.00 
14.40 
15lOO 
15i80 
18.70 
17.60 
1&40 
19.20 

aaio 
2a  so 

21.80 
32.80 
23.90 
25.80 
27.50 
29.50 
81.50 
33.50 
35.  SO 
37.50 
88.60 
41.50 
43.50 
4&S0 
47.50 
49.50 
61.80 
83.80 
55.60 
67.50 
88150 
81.70 
84.20 
88L70 
88.20 
71.70 
74.30 
76l70 
79.30 
8L8C 
84.80 
87.80 
9a  80 
03.80 
8&80 
98.80 
102.80 
10&80 
10&80 
111.80 
114.80 
117.80 
13a  80 
123.80 


$11.50 
11.80 
IZIO 
1Z70 
13.50 
14.40 
15.20 
18.10 
18.00 
17.80 
1&80 
19.60 
20.30 
21.80 
23.30 
25.00 
26.80 
28.80 
3a  80 
32.80 
34.80 
38.80 
38.80 
4a  80 
42.80 
44.80 
48.80 
4&80 
5a  80 
52.80 
54.80 
88.80 
58.80 

oaso 

6130 
65.80 
88.30 
7a  80 
73.30 
76.80 
7H,30 
8a80 
83.80 
86.80 
8a80 
92.80 
9.1.80 
98.80 
101.80 
104.80 
107.80 

iiaw 

113.80 
116.80 
119.80 


$9.40 
9.70 

laoo 
ia6o 

11.30 
12:10 
1Z90 

laso 

14.60 
15.50 
16.30 
17.20 
18.00 
19.30 
21.00 
22.70 
24.40 
38.10 
28.10 
3a  10 
32.10 
34.10 
38.10 
3&10 
40.10 
4Z10 
44.10 
46.10 
48.10 

saio 

52.10 
54.10 
58.10 
5a  10 

oaio 

62.50 
65.00 
67.50 
7a  00 
7Z80 
75.00 
77.50 

saoo 

82.70 

85.70 

88.70 

91.70 

04.70 

97.70 

10a7O 

103.70 

108.70 

108.70 

11Z70 

115.70 


$7.40 
7.70 
8.00 
a50 
9.30 

laoo 
ia80 

11.50 
12.30 
13.20 
1100 
14.90 
15.70 
17.00 
18.70 
20.40 
22.10 
23.80 
25.50 
27.40 
29.40 
31.40 
33.40 
35.40 
37.40 
38.40 
41.40 
43.40 
45.40 
47.40 
49.40 
51.40 
53.40 
65.40 
57.40 
5a  40 
61.60 
64.10 
66.60 
60.10 
71.60 
74.10 
76.80 
79.10 
81.70 
84.70 
87.70 
9a  70 
93.70 
96.70 
90.70 
102.70 
105.70 
108.70 
111.70 


$5.40 
5.70 
8.00 
6.50 
7.30 
&00 

aso 

9.60 

ia30 

11.00 
11.80 
1Z80 
13.50 
14.70 
ia40 

laio 
ia80 

21.  .V) 
23.20 
24.90 
28.70 
2a  70 
30.70 
32.70 
34.70 
36.70 
3a  70 
40.70 
42.70 
44.70 
46.70 
4a  70 
5a  70 
52.70 
54.70 
6&70 
5a  70 

oaTO 

63.30 
65.70 
6a  30 
7a  70 
7130 
75.70 
7a  30 
80.70 
83.80 
88.80 
8<).80 
92.60 
05.80 

oaoo 

101.60 
104.80 
107.80 


$3.40 
170 
4.00 
4.50 
5.30 
6.00 
8.80 
7.50 
130 

aoo 

0.80 

laso 

11.30 
12.40 
14.10 
15.80 
17.50 
19.20 
2a  90 
22.60 
24.30 
28.00 
2a  00 
30.00 
32.00 
34.00 
3&00 
3a  00 

4aK 

42.00 
44.00 
46.00 
4a  00 

5a  00 

52.00 
54.00 
5&00 

5a  00 
eaco 

62.40 
64.00 
67.40 
6a  90 
72.40 
74.00 
77.40 
70.00 
82.80 
aV80 
8a  60 
01.60 
04.60 
07.60 
100.60 
103.60 


$1.50 

1.70 

2.00 

2.50 

120 

4.00 

170 

5.50 

6.20 

7.00 

7.70 

a50 

0.20 

ia40 

11.90 

1160 

15.30 

17.00 

ia70 

20.40 

22.10 

23.80 

25.50 

27.30 

29.30 

31.30 

33.30 

35.30 

37.30 

30.30 

41.30 

43.30 

45.30 

47.30 

49.30 

51.30 

6130 

55.30 

67.30 

60.30 

61.50 

64.00 

66.60 

88.00 

71.50 

7100 

74  60 

70.00 

81.80 

84.60 

87.60 

9a  60 

9160 

9«.fi0 

99.60 


$0 
0 
.10 
.60 
1.30 
2.00 
2.70 
150 
120 
5.00 
5.70 

aso 

7.20 
130 
O80 
11.30 
1100 
1170 
16.40 

laio 

19.80 
21.50 
23.20 
2190 
24  60 
2a  60 
30.60 
32.60 
34.60 
36.60 
3a  60 
4a  60 
42.60 
44.60 
46. 6C 
4a  60 
50.60 
53.60 
5180 
66.60 
6a  60 
60.60 
6110 
65.60 
6a  10 
70.60 
7110 
75.60 
7a  10 
80.80 
81  .V) 
86.60 
80.50 
92.50 
05.50 


$0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.10 
.80 
1.60 
2.20 
100 
170 
150 
5.20 
130 
7.80 
0.30 

laso 

12.40 
1110 
15.80 
17.50 
19.20 
20.90 
22.60 
24.30 
26.00 
27.90 
20.00 
31.00 
33.90 
35.90 
37.90 
39.90 
41.90 
43.00 
45.00 
47.90 
40  90 
51.90 
5190 
65.90 
67.00 
60.00 
6Z30 
64.80 
67.30 
60.80 
72.30 
7180 
77.30 
70.80 
82.50 
85.60 
81  SO 
01.50 


30  percent  of  the  excess  OTer  $570  plus— 


128.30 


121.30 


117.30 


11130 


109.10 


105.10 


101.10  97.00 


9100 


"If  tbe  payroll  period  with  respect  to  an  employee  1>  biweekly  and  be  la  not  married — 


"And  the  wages 


At  least- 


»4 
»-i 

$10^. 
$121. 
$14  . 
$18.. 
$18.. 
$20.. 
$23.. 
$24.. 
$38.. 
$28  . 
$10. 
$33  . 
$34.. 
$38.. 
$38.. 
$40.. 
$43.. 


But  leas  than— 


$S. 

$10 
$12 
$14 
$10. 
$18 

tao 
«a 

«M 
OO 

tao. 

•10 

m 
m 
m. 

m. 
tm. 
m. 

•M 
•IB. 


And  the  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  is — 


The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall  be— 


14%  of 

$0 

$0 

wages 

$a20 

0 

0 

.60 

0 

0 

.70 

0 

0 

1.00 

0 

0 

1.30 

0 

0 

1.80 

0 

0 

1.90 

0 

0 

2.10 

0 

0 

X40 

0 

0 

2.70 

0 

0 

I9S 

0 
0 

0 
0 

180 

0 

0 

190 

.10 

0 

120 

.30 

0 

ISO 

.60 

0 

180 

.90 

0 

5.10 

1.20 

0 

140 

1.80 

0 

$0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


I 


$0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.40 
1.10 
1.80 
2.50 
120 
130 
5.80 
7.30 
180 

10  30 
11.80 

11  SO 
15.20 
16.90 
1160 
20.30 
22.00 
23.70 
25.40 
27.20 
29.20 
31.20 
33.20 
11.20 
37.20 
39.20 
41.20 
43. 2C 
45.20 
47.20 
49.20 
51.20 
5120 
65.20 
57.20 
50.20 
61.40 
63.90 
66.40 
6190 
71  40 
73.90 
76.40 
7a  90 
81.40 
84.40 
87.40 


8a  90 


$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.   0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10  or 
fflon 


to 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.60 

1.10 

2.30 

1.80 

5.30 

&M 

8.30 

9. 

11  30 
12.90 
14.60 
1630 
li 

19.  m 
21.40 
2110 
21 M 
36.% 

2aa 
aaaa 

32.90 
34.  so 
36.90 
3150 

4au 

4Z60 
41U 
«.!» 
4&K0 
fO.» 
52.60 
54.(0 
56.60 
51  fO 

oan 

610$ 

66.n 

6100 
70.30 
73.00 
75.60 
7«.00 
80.10 
8140 


81(0 


10  or 
more 


to 

0 
0 
0 
0 


February  2S,  1966 

"If  the  payroll  period  with 
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espect  to  an  employee  Is  biweekly  and  be  Is  not  married — 

3705 

"And  the  wages  are 

And  the  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  is— 

At  least— 

B 

lesstban- 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  or 
more 

The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall  be— 

$48.... 

$5.70 
6.10 
6.40 
6.70 
7.10 
7.40 
7.80 
110 
a  40 
a  80 
9.10 
9.50 
9.80 

laio 
laso 
ia80 

11.20 
11.50 
11.80 
1Z20 
12. 6() 
12.90 
1120 
1150 
1190 
-  1120 
1160 
1190 
1120 
1160 
1190 
1130 
1160 
16.90 
17.30 
17.60 
1100 
1150 
19.20 
19.80 
20.80 
21.20 
21.90 
22.60 
23.20 
23.90 
24.60 
25.30 
26.00 
26.70 
27.60 
28.30 
.29.10 
29.90 
30.70 
31.50 
32.30 
33.70 
35.70 
37.70 
39.70 
41.70 
43.70 
45.70 
47.70 
49.70 
51.70 
64.70 
68.70 
63.20 
68.20 
73.20 
7120 
83.60 
89.60 
95.60 
101.60 
107.60 
11160 
119.60 
125.60 
131.60 
137.60 
143.60 
140  60 
156.80 
161.80 
167.60 

$1.70 
3.00 
2.30 
2.60 
2.90 
120 
150 
180 
4.10 
140 
170 
100 
130 
160 
190 
120 
160 
6.90 
7.30 
7.60 
7.90 
130 
160 
9.00 
a  30 
9.60 

laoo 
laso 
ia70 

11.  oo 
11.30 
11.70 
12.00 
12.40 
12.70 
1100 
1140 
13.90 
1160 
1.1.  .10 
15.90 
1160 
17.30 
1100 
1170 
10.30 
20.00 
20.70 
21.40 
22.10 
22.70 
23.40 
2110 
24.80 
25.50 
28.10 
26.00 
28.30 
30.30 
32.30 
34.30 
36.30 
38.30 
40.30 
42.30 
44.30 
46.30 
40  30 
53.30 
57.30 
61.50 
66.50 
71.60 
7150 
81.50 
.87.60 
93.60 
09.50 
105.50 
111.50 
117.50 
123.50 
129.60 
135.50 
141.50 
147.50 
158.50 
150.50 

$0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.20 
.50 
.80 
1.00 
1.30 
1.60 
1.00 
2.20 
2.40 
2.70 
100 
3.30 
160 
190 
120 
150 
180 
110 
140 
170 
110 
140 
180 
7.10 
7.40 
7.80 
a  10 

aso 
a80 

0.30 

laoo 

10.70 
11.40 
12.00 
12.70 
1140 
1110 
1180 
1140 
1110 
1180 
17.50 
1120 
1180 
19.50 
20.20 
20.90 
21.60 
22.20 
23.40 
25.10 
26.90 
28.90 
30.90 
32.90 
34.90 
36.90 
38.90 
40.90 
43.90 
47.90 
51.90 
56.90 
59.90 
64.80 
69.80 
7180 
70  80 
85.40 
91.40 
97  40 
103.40 
109.40 
11140 
121.40 
127.40 
13140 
130  40 
146.40 
161.40 

$0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.10 
.40 
.60 
.90 
1.20 
1.50 
1.80 
2.00 
2.30 
2.60 
2.90 
120 
150 
180 
110 
140 
180 
140 
6.10 
180 
7.  .10 
110 
180 
9.50 
1120 
1190 
11.50 
12.20 
12.90 
1160 
1130 
14.90 
1160 
1130 
17.00 
17.70 
1190 
20.60 
22.30 
2100 
25.70 
27.50 
29.50 
31.50 
33.50 
35.50 
38.50 
42.50 
46.50 
50.50 
5150 
58.60 
63.00 
68.00 
73.00 
7100 
83.30 
89.30 
9130 
101.30 
107.30 
11130 
119.30 
125. 30 
131.30 
137.30 
143.30 

$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.20 
.50 
.90 

i.no 

2.00 
2.60 
120 
180 
4.40 
100 
160 
130 
7.00 
7.60 
130 
9.00 
9.70 
1140 
11.00 
11.70 
12.40 
1110 
14.30 
1100 
17.-0 
19.40 
21.10 
22.80 
24.50 
26.20 
28.10 
30.10 
33.10 
37.10 
41.10 
4110 
40  10 
53.10 
57.10 
61.30 
66.30 
71.30 
7130 
81.30 
87.30 
93.30 
99.30 
105.30 
111.30 
117.30 
123.30 
129.30 
135.30 

$0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.50 
1.10 
1.60 
2.20 
2.80 
140 
100 
160 
120 
180 
150 
7.10 
7.80 
ISO 
9.70 
11.40 
13.10 
1180 
1150 
1120 
19.90 
21.60 
23.30 
25.00 
27.70 
31.70 
35.70 
39.70 
43.70 
47.70 
51.70 
65.70 
50.70 
6160 
60.60 
7160 
79.60 
85.20 
91.20 
97.20 
103.20 
109.20 
11120 
121.20 
127.20 

$0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
-     0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.10 
.70 
1.20 
1.80 
2.30 
2.90 
150 
110 
52.0 
6.80 
8.50 
1120 
ir.90 
1160 
1130 
17.00 
18.70 
20.40 
23.00 
26.40 
30.30 
3130 
38.30 
42.30 
46.30 
50.30 
54.30 
68.30 
62.80 
67.80 
72.80 
77.80 
83.10 
89.10 
9110 
101.10 
107. 10 
11110 
119. 10 

$0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

".30 

1.20 

2.60 

4.10 

160 

7.30 

9.00 

1170 

12.40 

1110 

1180 

1140 

21.80 

2120 

29.00 

33.00 

37.00 

41.00 

4100 

49.  or 

53.00 
57.00 
61.10 
66.10 
71.10 
7110 
81.10 
8J.O0 
93.00 
99.00 
105.00 
111.00 

$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
1       0 
\       0 

I     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.30 

1.70 

110 

160 

120 

7.90 

9.60 

11.30 

1180 

17.20 

'   20.60 

i  24.00 

'   27.60 

31.60 

35.60 

39.60 

43.60 

47.60 

$0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

g 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.70 
2.10 
180 
110 
170 
9.20 
12.60 
1100 
10  40 
22.80 
26.20 
30.20 
34.20 
38.20 
42.20 
46.20 
60.20 
54.20 
58.20 
62.70 
67.70 
72.70 
77.70 
82.90 
8100 
04.00 

$0 

$80.-., 

0 

$62.... 

0 

152              

$54.... 
$86.... 
$68.... 

0 

^       

0 

0 

tut                                 

$80.... 

0 

$63.... 

0 

$64.... 

0 

MU                                                             _.. 

$86...- 

0 

$68.... 

0 

«£fl                                                  . 

$70.... 

0 

$70 

*:2 - 

$T4 

$72..-. 
$74.... 
$78.... 
$78.... 
$80.... 
$83.... 
$84.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  ', 

0 

K7 

$86.... 

0 

mSC" 

$88.... 

0 

fe    ' 

$80.... 

0    . 

a^ 

$82.... 

t? 

Ib   

$84.... 

$86.... 
$08.... 

$04 

UK             ,,. 

0 
0 

IM                                 ... 

$100.-.. 

0 

(too                    

$102... 
$104... 

0 

JI02          

0 

$1P4                    .       ...     

$106  .. 
$108  .. 

0 

J108                   

0 

llOfl                           „     

$110  .. 

0 

1110                   

$112... 

0 

J112                           

$114  .. 

0 

$114     ^    

$116... 

0 

%m              

$118  .. 

0 

J118 

$120... 

0 

jiao        

$124  . 

0   .i 

$124 

$128 

0 

$128                           

$132  . 
$136 



0 

$132 

0 

$136 

$140  . 

0 

$140 

$144  . 

0 

$144 

$148  .. 

0 

$148 

$152.. 

0 

$152 

$156.. 
$160 



0 

$1S6 

0 

$160 

$164.. 
$168 

- 

0 

$164 

0 

$168 

$172  . 

0 

$172 

$176.. 
$180  . 

-: 

0 

$176 

0 

$180 

$184 

0 

$184 

$188 

0 

$188 

$102 

0 

$192 

$106 

0 

$196 

0 

$200.. 

$210 

0 

t>10.... 

$220 

0 

$220 

$230 

0 

$230 

$240 

0 

$240 

$250 

0 

$260 

$280 

0 

$280 

$270 

0 

$270 

$280 

0 

$280 

$290 

1.10 

$280 

$300 

^60 

$300 

$320 

180 

$320 

$340 

110 

$340 

$360 

* 

11.50 

$360 

$380 

1100 

$380 

$400 

1130 

$400 :: 

$420 

21.70 

$420 

$440 

25.10 

S440 

$460 

2180 

$460 

$480 

32.80 

$480 

$500 

36.80 

$500 

$520 

51.60 
55.60 
59.60 
6140 
69.40 

4180 

$520 

$540 

44.80 

$540...,                         

$680 

4180 

ss«o 

$880 

52.80 

$580 

$800.. 

$«an.. 

$840.. 
$680.. 
$680.. 
$700.. 
•720.. 

5180 

$600 

7140 

70.40 

85.00 

(     91.00 

1     97.00 

,    10100 

60.00 

$620 

66.00 

$640 

70.00 

»«o ":::::::::::: 

7100 

$880 ^ 

8a  00 

$700 : 

8180 

30  percent  of  the  excess  over  $730  plus— 

$720  and  over 

170.80 

162.80 

15140 

148.30 

13130 

130.20 

122.10 

11100 

10100 

07.00 

8a  80 

r 

f~- 

» 

• 

3706  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

"If  the  payroll  period  with  respect  to  an  employee  Is  biweekly  and  he  U  married— 


Febrmry  23,  1966 


"And  the  wsfM  tre— 


AtlCMt- 


i8  . 

tlO. 

S12 

tl4 

$10 

$18 

$20 

$22. 

$24 

$28 

$28 

$30 

$32 

$34 

$36 

$38 

$40 

$42. 

$44 

$46. 

$48 

$S0. 

$82.. 

$64 

$M 

$S8 

$60  . 

$62  . 

•64.. 

M.. 

tas.. 

170.. 
$72.. 
$74.. 
178.. 
178.. 

S:: 

tM.. 
$86.. 


But  Ie«  than— 


$00.. 

883-. 

$04.. 

$86.. 

$88.. 

$100. 

$102. 

tl0«. 

8106. 

8108. 

$110. 

$112. 

$114. 

8116. 

8118. 

8130. 

$134. 

$138. 

8133. 

8136. 

8140. 

8144 

$148.. 

$1S3  . 

8190. 

ilOD.. 

nn'.. 


810. 
813. 
814. 
816. 
818. 
880. 
833. 
S2«. 
826. 
838.. 
880. 
883. 
884. 


8«0.. 
8«3.. 
$U.. 
846.. 
S«.. 
880.. 
881.. 
8(4.. 
886.. 
8(8.. 


883. 
864. 


874. 

878. 
878. 

m: 

S: 
S: 


8n. 


$103 

8i<« 

8300 

mo 

8330 
8330 
8340 
82SO 
8380. 
8370 
8380 

SSS 
8830. 
8840 
8160 
8880 
8400. 
8430. 
8440. 
8460. 
8480. 
8800. 
8830. 
8640. 
8880. 


8100. 

8103. 

8104. 

8106. 

$108. 

$110. 

8112. 

8114. 

8118. 

$118. 

$130. 

$134. 

$138. 

$132. 

$138. 

$140. 

$144. 

$148 

81S2. 

$186. 

$180. 

$184 

$188 

$172 

$178  . 

$180. 

$184. 

$188.. 

$102.. 

$106. 

$300.. 

8310.. 

8330.. 

$230.. 

8340  . 

8380.. 

8880  . 

8370.. 

8180.. 

8»0.. 

8800.. 

8830.. 

8840.. 

8880.. 

8H0.. 

8400.. 

8430.. 


8480. 
8480. 
8800. 
88». 
8840. 
8(60. 


14%  of 

wagM 
8a  30 

.80 
.70 
1.0O 
1.30 
1.80 
1.00 
110 
Z40 
Z70 
3.00 
3.30 
3.80 
3.80 
4.10 
4.40 
4.70 
4.00 
S.30 
S.SO 
8.80 
8.10 
8.40 
&70 
7.00 
7.30 
7.80 
7.00 
8.30 
8.80 
8.80 
a  10 

a40 

0.70 

laoo 
ia30 
laoo 
laoo 

11.20 
11.90 
11.80 
12.10 
12.40 
13.70 
U.0O 
13.30 
13.60 
U.00 
14.30 
14.80 
14.80 
18.10 
18.40 
18.70 
16.00 
18.30 
18.80 
17.40 
18.00 
18.80 
10.20 
10.80 
2a  40 
21.00 
21.00 
23.20 
22.80 
23.40 
24.00 
24.70 
29.30 
26.00 
28^70 
27.40 
2«.10 
28.70 
20.00 
31.00 
33.30 
38.00 
38l70 
3S.40 
4a  10 
41.80 
48.80 
45.30 
47.80 
51. » 
84.00 
88.00 
0.00 
86.00 
70  00 
74.00 
78.00 
8X00 
88.00 
00  00 
04.00 
O&OO 


And  the  number  of  withlsldinc  ezempUona  claimed  la — 
1 


(0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.10 
.30 
.80 
.00 
1.30 
1.90 
1.70 
2.00 
Z30 
2.80 
XOO 
3.10 
3.40 
1.70 
100 
130 
180 
180 
6.10 
640 
6  70 
6.00 
^6.30 
6.60 
6.00 
7.20 
7.90 
7.80 
8.10 
8.40 
8.70 
0.00 
0.30 
0.80 
0.00 
ia20 

laao 
laso 

11.10 
11.40 
11.70 
12.00 
12.30 
12.70 
13.30 
13.80 
1180 
15.10 
16.70 
16.30 
16lOO 
17.90 
18.10 
18.70 
10.30 
10.00 
20.60 
21.10 
21.70 
22.30 
22.00 
23.90 
24.20 
29l40 
27.10 
28.80 
30.90 
32.20 
33.00 
36  60 
37.30 
30.00 
40.70 
43.30 
4^60 
90  00 
93.90 
57.80 
61.50 
65.50 
60.50 
73.50 
77.90 
81.90 
86.50 
80.50 
08.60 


$0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.20 

.90 

.80 

1.00 

1.30 

1.80 

1.00 

X20 

X40 

Z70 

3.00 

3.30 

3.80 

3.80 

110 

140 

170 

8.00 

8.20 

5.80 

6.80 

8.10 

8.40 

6.70 

7.00 

7.30 

7.80 

7.00 

8.20 

8.70 

0.30 

0.00 

10.50 

11.10 

11.70 

12.30 

IZOO 

13.90 

1110 

1170 

19.30 

19.00 

16.90 

17.10 

17.70 

18.30 

18.00 

10.90 

20.10 

21.10 

22.60 

24.20 

25.00 

27.80 

20.30 

31.00 

3Z70 

3140 

36.10 

38.60 

4100 

46  40 

48.80 

53.20 

66. » 

6a  30 

81» 

88.30 

7X30 

76.30 

80  30 

8130 

88.30 


The  amount  of  Income  |ax  to  be  withheld  shall  be— 

1 

*0  ^80  80  80 


10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
■  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.10 
.40 
.60 
.00 
1.20 
1.80 
1.80 
2.00 
2.30 
2.80 
2.00 
3.20 
3.40 
8.70 
100 
130 
170 
5.30 
6.80 
6.40 
7.00 
7.60 
8.20 
8.80 
0.40 

laoo 
laoo 

11.20 
11.80 
1Z40 
13.00 
13.60 
1120 
1180 
15.40 
18.00 
17.10 
18.00 
30.10 
21.80 
23.10 
2170 
26^40 
28.10 
20.80 
31.50 
3100 
37.40 
40  80 
4120 
47.60 
51.00 
5180 
68.80 
8X80 
80.80 
7a  80 
7180 
78.80 
8Z80 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.20 

.50 

.00 
1.50 

zoo 
zoo 

3.20 
3.70 
130 
180 
9.40 
6.00 
6.80 
7.20 
7.80 
8.40 
0.00 
0.60 
ia30 

laso 

11.40 
IZOO 
13.10 
1180 
16.10 
17.80 
10.10 
20.00 
2ZI0 
23.60 
28.20 
26.00 
20.50 
3X00 
36.30 
30  70 
43  10 
46.90 
40  00 
83.40 
87.40 
81.40 
65  40 
80  40 
73.40 
T7.40 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.90 
1.10 
1.80 
Z20 
Z80 
3.30 
3.00 
140 
5.00 
6. 60 
6.20 
6.80 
7.40 
8.00 

o.no 
ia90 

IZOO 
U90 
15.00 
16.50 
18.00 
10.50 
21.00 
2Z50 
2100 
28.30 
31.70 
3610 
38.  SO 
41.00 
49.30 
4a  70 
9Z10 
96.00 

eaoo 

6100 
68.00 
7X00 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.10 
.70 

1.20 

1.80 

Z30 

zoo 
xso 

100 

600 

6.50 

8.00 

0.90 

11.00 

1Z90 

1100 

16  50 

17.00 

18.90 

30.70 

33.70 

27.10 

3a  90 

33  00 

37.30 

40.70 

4110 

47  50 

saoo 

54.60 
88.60 
6Z60 
6a  60 


0 
^ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.30 
1.20 

zoo 

100 

6.40 

6.00 

8.40 

0.00 

11.40 

IZSO 

1140 

16.70 

10.70 

2Z70 

25.00 

20.30 

32  70 

3a  10 

30.80 

4ieo 

46.30 
40  70 
53.20 
67.20 
61.30 


80 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
-   0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.30 
1.70 
3.10 
ISO 
6  00 
7.40 
8.00 

ia40 

1Z70 
15.70 
18.70 
21.70 
2180 
28.20 
31.60 
35  00 
38  40 
41.80 
45.20 
48.60 
5Z00 
56.80 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.70 

ZIO 

3  so 

100 

6.40 

8.60 

11.60 

1160 

17.60 

20  60 

23.60 

27.00 

30.40 

33  80 

37.20 

40.60 

44.00 

47.40 

50  80 


10  or 

man 


to 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0   ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

LIO 

zn 
i« 
l.» 
ia« 
u.«o 

15  to 

ltl« 
tttt 

»» 

4t» 

48* 
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3707 


It  the  payroll  period  with  respect  to  an  employee  la  blweeUy  and  he  Is  married — 


"And  the  wages  an  ■*■ 


At  least— 


tao.. 

WO.. 

MO.. 
H40... 

ie«o.. 

l«o.. 

$700.. 
t7».., 
$740... 

rfio... 

BOO.. 

t820.. 
$840... 

tm.. 

$880.. 

1000.. 
1020.. 

m).. 
tm.. 

tt80.. 
tl.OOO 
$1,020 
$1,0(0 
$1,000 
$1,080 
$1,100 
$1,120 


E  lit  less  than— 


8800.. 

$630... 
8640.. 
8860... 
8680... 
$700... 
$720... 
$740... 

reo... 

$780... 
$800... 
$820... 
$840... 
$860... 
$880... 
$000... 
8020... 
$040.. 
$060... 
$080... 
$1,000. 
$1,020. 
$1,040. 
$1,060. 
$1,080. 
$1,100. 
$1,120. 
$1,140. 


$1,140  and  over. 


And  the  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  Is— 


The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall  be— 


$10Z00 

$07.60 

80X30 

$86.80 

$81.40 

$7aoo 

$7a60 

$65.20 

$50.80 

$54.50 

106.00 

101.60 

06.30 

90.80 

86.40 

80.00 

7160 

60.20 

63.80 

88  60 

iiaoo 

106.50 

ioa20 

0180 

80.40 

8100 

78.60 

73.20 

67.80 

6Z80 

11100 

100.50 

10120 

9a  80 

03.40 

88.00 

8X60 

77.20 

71.80 

66.50 

118.00 

113.50 

10&30 

10X80 

07.40 

0X00 

8a  60 

81.20 

76  80 

70  50 

123.40 

117.50 

11X30 

106.80 

101.40 

oaoo 

00.60 

85.20 

70.80 

7150 

128.40 

121. 70 

iia3o 

lia80 

106  40 

loaoo 

04.60 

89.20 

83.80 

78.50 

133.40 

126.70 

120.30 

11180 

100.40 

101  00 

9&fi0 

93.20 

87.80 

8Z80 

13&40 

131.  70 

124.00 

118.80 

113.40 

loaoo 

10Z60 

97.20 

01.80 

86.80 

143.40 

13a  70 

120.00 

123.x 

117.40 

11X00 

106.60 

101.20 

06  80 

00.80 

148.40 

141. 70 

134.00 

128.20 

121.80 

iiaoo 

110  60 

105  20 

09.80 

04.50 

153.40 

146.70 

139  90 

133.20 

126.50 

120.00 

11160 

109.20 

103.80 

08.50 

158.40 

151.70 

144.90 

138  20 

131.50 

124.  70 

118  60 

113.20 

107.80 

102..'>0 

163.60 

156.70 

149.90 

143.20 

136.80 

129.70 

123.00 

117.20 

111.80 

106.50 

169.60 

161.70 

154.90 

148.20 

141.80 

134.70 

128.00 

121.30 

115.80 

lia50 

176  60 

167.60 

159.90 

153.20 

14a  60 

130.70 

133.00 

12a  30 

110.80 

11150 

181.60 

173.50 

165.40 

188.20 

151.50 

144.70 

138.00 

131.30 

12150 

118.50 

187.60 

179.60 

m  40 

163.30 

isaso 

140.70 

143.00 

136.30 

120.50 

12Z80 

103.60 

185.50 

177.40 

169.30 

161.50 

154.70 

148.00 

141.30 

134.50 

127.80 

190.60 

191.50 

183.40 

176  30 

167.30 

159.70 

153.00 

146.30 

139.80 

13Z80 

205.60 

197.80 

1S9.40 

181.30 

173.30 

165.20 

158.00 

151.30 

14180 

137.80 

211.60 

203.  .W 

195.40 

187.  .10 

170.30 

171.20 

163.10 

156.30 

140.80 

14Z80 

217.60 

200.50 

201.40 

193  30 

185.30 

177.20 

109.10 

161.30 

15150 

147.80 

223.60 

215.50 

207.40 

199.30 

191.30 

183.20 

175. 10 

167.00 

159.50 

15Z80 

220.60 

221.80 

213.40 

206.30 

107.30 

188.20 

181.10 

173.00 

105.00 

157.80 

235.60 

227.50 

219.40 

211.30 

203.30 

195.20 

187. 10 

179.00 

171.00 

16X00 

241.60 

233.50 

225.40 

217.30 

209.30 

201.20 

193.10 

185.00 

177.00 

168  00 

247.60 

239.50 

231.40 

223.30 

215.30 

207.20 

190.10 

101.00 

183.00 

17100 

30  percent  of  the  excess  over  $1,140  plus— 


350  60 


24Z80 


234.40        22a30 


218. 30        2ia  30 


20Z10 


194.00 


isaoo 


177.00 


If  the  payroll  period  with  respect  to  an  employee  Is  semimonthly  and  he  Is  not  married — 


"And  the  wages  an  -  - 


At  least— 


$0... 

$8... 
$10.. 
$12.. 
$14.. 
$16.. 
$18- 
$20.. 
$22.. 
$24.. 
$».. 
$28.. 
$».. 
$32.. 
$34  . 
$38.. 
$38.. 
$40.. 
$42.. 
$44.. 
$«.. 
$48.. 
$90.. 
$52.. 
$64.. 
$S6  . 
$». 
$60.. 
$82.. 
$64.. 
$06. 
t«.. 

m.. 

$72.. 

r4.. 

$76.. 

r«.. 
$».. 

182.. 
$84.. 
$86.. 
».. 

$00.. 
$02.. 
t»4.. 
$08.. 

$n.. 

$100. 
tlOi. 
$104 
$108. 
$108. 


£  1 1  less  than— 


$8. 


$10. 
$12. 
$14- 
$16. 
$18. 
$20. 
$23. 
824. 
826- 
$28. 
$30. 
$32. 
$34. 
$38- 
$38- 
$40. 
$43- 
$44. 
$40- 
848. 
850. 
$62. 
$64- 
850. 
$58- 
$00. 
862. 
804- 
$60. 
188- 
870. 
$72. 
$74- 
$78. 
$78. 
$80. 
$83. 
884. 
886. 


lOO.. 
102.. 
104.. 

M- 
108-. 

$100. 
$102. 
$104. 
$106. 
$108. 
$110. 


And  the  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  is — 


The  amoiint  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall 


10  or 
more 


$40.80 

53.10 

57.10 

61.10 

66.10 

60.10 

73.10 

n.  10 

81.10 

86.10 

80.10 

03.10 

07.10 

101.10 

106.10 

100.10 

113.10 

117.10 

121. 10 

126.10 

131. 10 

130.10 

141. 10 

14a  10 

151. 10 

166.10 

181. 10 

106.80 


160.80 


10  or 
more 


14%  of 

10 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

wages 

$0.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ZIO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Z30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ZOO 

0 

0 

0 

°   1 

0      ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ZOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

.20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

170 

.50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.00 

.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.30 

1.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.60 

1.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.90 

1.60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a  20 

1.90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.60 

Z20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

aoo 

Z80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

7.20 

Z70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.60 

3.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^90 

3.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8.30 

3.60 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8.60 

3.00 

So 

0     * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8.90 

120 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9.30 

180 

.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9.60 

180 

.60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

laoo 

6.01 

.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

laso 

5.40 

1.20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    . 

laoo 

5.70 

1.40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.00 

a  00 

1.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.30 

a  40 

zoo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.70 

a  70 

Z30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IZOO 

7.00 

Z60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1Z30 

7.40 

Z80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1Z70 

7.70 

3.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13.00 

8.10 

3.40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13.40 

8.40 

3.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13.70 

8.70 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1100 

0.10 

130 

.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1140 

0.40 

160 

.40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1170 

•0.80 

100 

.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16.10 

laio 

6.20 

1.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15.40 

ia4o 

6  60 

1.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16  70 

ia80 

6.80 

1.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

laio 

11.10 

a  20 

1.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 


3708  CONGRESSIONAL  R£CORD  —  HOUSE 

"If  the  {Mhyroll  period  with  respect  to  ah  employee  Is  semimonthly  and  he  U  not  married — 


Febnmry  23,  19$$ 


"And  the  wages 


Atleaat- 


$110 

$112 

1114 

1116 

1118 

tl20 

$134 

$129 

$132 

$138 

$140 

$144 

$148 

$1S2 

$15« 

$IflO 

$1«4 

$1(» 

$172 , 

$17» 

s\m 

$184 

$188 

$1« 

$1*1 

$200 

$210 

$220 /. 

$280 

$240 

gso (. 

1270 

$280 

$2« :........ 

$300 

$320 

$340 

$380 

$3«0 

$4(10 

KiO 

$440 

$440 ..J 

%iM..i 

$500 

$520 

$540.. 

Km.. 

$,S80 

$000 

$830 

$MB 

$880 

$880 

$700 

$720 

$740 


But  less  than— 


$112. 

$114. 

$118. 

$118. 

$130. 

$124. 

$128. 

$132. 

$138. 

$140. 

$144. 

$148. 

$152. 

$1M. 

$180. 

$184. 

$168. 

$172. 

$178. 

$180. 

$184. 

$188. 

$192. 

$198. 

$300. 

$210. 

$230.. 

$280. 

$340. 

$2S0. 

$280. 

$270.. 

$380.. 

$290.. 

$300. 

$320.. 

$340. 

$300. 

$380.. 

$400. 

$420.. 

$44«. 

$460. 

$4N0.. 

$S00.. 

$S20.. 

$S40. 

$880.. 

$580. 

$800. 

$820.. 

$640.. 

$880.. 

$880.. 

$700.. 

$720.. 

$740.. 

$700.. 


H7(0and  o^er . 


And  the  number  of  withholding  eiemptions  claimed  is— 


The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall  be— 


$16.40 

$11.50 

$6.50 

tt.  10 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

18.10 

11.80 

6.80 

2  40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17.10 

12.10 

7.20 

2.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17.40 

12.80 

7.50 

3.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17.80 

12.80 

7.90 

3.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18.30 

13.30 

8.40 

3.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19.00 

14.00 

9.00 

4.30 

.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19.80 

14.70 

9.70 

4.90 

.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20.30 

15.40 

10.40 

6.50 

1.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21.00 

16.00 

11.10 

6.10 

1.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21.70 

16.70 

11.80 

6.80 

2.40 

0 

0 

0 

«-S 

0 

22.40 

17.40 

12.40 

7.50 

2.90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23.00 

18.10 

13.10 

8.20 

3.50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

23.70 

.■  18. 80 

13.80 

8.80 

4.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24.40 

19.40 

14.50 

9.50 

4.70 

.60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26.10 

20.10 

15.20 

10.20 

6.30 

1.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28.80 

20.80 

15.80 

10.90 

6.90 

1.70 

0 

0 

0 

n 

36.40 

21.50 

16.50 

ll.flO 

6.60 

2.20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27.10 

22.20 

17.20 

12  20 

7.30 

2.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27.80 

■22.80 

17.90 

12.90 

8.00 

3.40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28.90 

23.50 

18.60 

13  flO 

8.60 

4.00 

0 

0 

0 

n 

29.20 

24.20 

19.20 

14.30 

9  30 

4.60 

.40 

0 

0 

0 

30.00 

24.90 

19.90 

15.00 

10.00 

5.20 

.911 

0 

0 

0 

30.80 

25.80 

20.80 

15.60 

10.70 

6.80 

1.50 

0 

0 

0 

31.80 

26.20 

21.3': 

16.30 

11.40 

6.40 

2.10 

0 

0 

0 

33.00 

27.40 

22.30 

17.50 

12  60 

7.60 

3.00 

0 

0 

0 

35.00 

29.20 

24.  "0 

19.20 

14.30 

9.30 

4.50 

.40 

0 

0 

37.00 

31  20 

25.  rfO 

20.90 

16.00 

11.00 

6.00 

1.80 

0 

0 

39.00 

33.20 

27.60 

22.  60 

17.70 

12  70 

7.70 

3.20 

0 

0 

41.00 

35.20 

29.40 

24. 30 

19.40 

14.40 

9.40 

4.70 

.50 

0 

43.00 

37.20 

31.40 

26.00 

21. 10 

16.10 

11.10 

6.20 

1.90 

0 

45.00 

39.20 

33.40 

27.  70 

22.80 

17.80 

12.80 

7.90 

3.30 

0 

47.00 

41.20 

35.40 

29.50 

24.50 

19.50 

14.50 

9  60 

4.80 

■  tiC 

49.00 

43.20 

37.40 

31.  50 

26.20 

21.20 

16.  20 

11.30 

6.30 

2.00 

51.00 

45.20 

39  40 

33.  M 

27  90 

22:90 

17.90 

13.00 

8.00 

3.40 

M.eo 

48.20 

42.40 

36.50 

30.70 

25.  50 

20.50 

15.50 

10.60 

5.70 

58.00 

52.20 

46.40 

40.  .W 

34.70 

2a  90 

23.  HO 

18.90 

14.00 

9  00 

82.00 

58.20 

50. 4C 

44.50 

38.70 

82.90 

27. 80 

22.30 

17.40 

12.40 

86.20 

6C.20 

54.40 

48.50 

42.  70 

36.90 

31.00 

25.70 

20.80 

15.80 

71.20 

64.20 

58.40 

.12.  ."lO 

46.70 

40.90 

3V0O 

29.20 

24.20 

1!».20 

76  30 

68.90 

aa.4o 

56.  50 

50.  70 

44.90 

39.00 

38.20 

2T.80 

•22.  fiO 

81.20 

73.00 

66.60 

80.50 

M.70 

48.90 

43.00 

37.20 

31.40 

26.00 

86.20 

78.«) 

71  60 

64.50 

58.70 

52.90 

47.00 

41.20 

35. 40 

2W..'.0 

91.80 

83.90 

78.60 

69.30 

62.70 

56.90 

51.00 

45.20 

39.40 

33.  .'.r 

97.80 

8»  00 

81.60 

74.30 

67.00 

60  90 

5.5.00 

49.20 

43.40 

37.  .'.C 

103.80 

95.00 

86.80 

79  30 

72.00 

64.90 

s»:oo 

98.20 

47.40 

41.50 

109.80 

101.00 

«2.30 

84.30 

77.00 

89.80 

63  00 

87.20 

61.40 

45.50 

ltft.8D 

107.00 

98.30 

89.50 

82.00 

74.80 

67.50 

61.20 

65.40 

49  50 

121.80 

113.00 

104.30 

95.50 

87.00 

79.80 

72.90 

66.20 

69.40 

53.50 

127.80 

119.00 

110.30 

101.50 

92.80 

84.80 

77.50 

70.20 

63  40 

57.50 

133.80 

125.00 

118.30 

107.  .W 

96.80 

90.00 

82.90 

79.20 

67.90 

61.50 

139.80 

131.00 

122.30 

113  50 

104  80 

98.00 

87.90 

80.20 

72.90 

65.60 

145.80 

137.00 

128.30 

119  50 

110.80 

102.00 

B3.30 

85.20 

77.90 

70.60 

151.80 

143.00 

134.30 

125.50 

116.80 

108.00 

99.30 

90.50 

82.90 

75.60 

157.80 

149.00 

140.30 

131.50 

122.80 

114.00 

105.30 

96.50 

87.90 

80.60 

183.80 

155.00 

146.30 

137.50 

128.80 

120.00 

111.30 

102.50 

93.80 

85.«) 

189.80 

181.00 

152.30 

143.90 

134.80 

128.00 

117.30 

108.60 

99.80 

91.00 

17S.80 

167.00 

158.30 

149.90 

140.80 

132.00 

123.30 

114.50 

105.80 

97.00 

30  percent  of  the  excess  over  $760  plus — 


178.80 


T" 


170.00 


161.30 


162.60 


143.80 


135.00 


126.30 


117.60 


108.80 


100.00 


"K  the  payroll  period  with  respect  to  an  employee  Is  semimonthly  and  he  Is  marrled- 


"And  the  wages  are— 


At  least- 


10. 

•8 

110 

$13  

$14 

$18 

$18 

g  ■::::::::::::::- 
g  ::::::::::::::::: 

t$B 

m 

SSI 

$34 

♦»«- 

$M 

I4* 

$43 

$44 

«t:::::;:::;:::;:: 


But  less  than— 


And  the  nnmber  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  I 


The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall 


14%  of 

$0 

to 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

wages 

$0.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

230 

0       1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Z90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

170 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.30 

.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.60 

.60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.M 

.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.10 

1. 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.40 

1.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.70 

1.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  • 

0 

0 

0 

10  or 
moR 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l.W 

4.30 

7.50 
10.  W 
1430 
17.™ 
21.10 
24.50 
27. 9C 
31.70 
35.70 
38  70 
43.70 
47.  TO 
51.70 
55.70 

s».n 

83.70 
8830 
73  30 
78.30 
83.30 
88.30 


81.30 


lOor 
more 


Fehrmry  23,  1966 

"U  the  payroll  period  wlti|i 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

respect  to  an  employee  is  semimonthly  and  he  is  married — 


3709 


"And  the  wages  ar  s-  - 


At  least— 


$50.. 
$52.. 
$54.. 
$58.. 
$58.. 

$ao.. 
te.. 

$84.. 


$«.... 

ro.... 

$72.— 

sn... 

PB.... 
$78...- 
$80...- 
$82.... 
$84... 
$88.... 
$88.... 
$80.... 
$82... 
194.... 
$88.-.. 
W.... 
$100.- 
$102.- 
$104... 
$106... 
$108... 
$110— 
$112... 
»1I4— 
$116-.. 
$118... 
$120... 
1124  .. 
(128... 
»1J2  -- 
$136  . . 
$140  .. 
$144... 
$148  .. 
»152  .. 
tlS6  .- 

iieo... 

$184. - 
$1«8... 
$172... 
$176... 
$180... 
$184— 
$188... 
$182— 
$188... 
$200..- 
$210... 
$220.-. 
t!30.-. 
$240... 
$280... 
$280... 
$270... 
$280... 
$280... 
$300... 
$320.-- 
$340..- 
$380.-. 
$380... 
$400... 
$420... 
$440... 
$480... 
$480... 
$500... 
$520... 
$540... 
$560... 
$580... 
$IW0... 
$620-.. 


$880... 

$700.. 

$720... 

r40. 

$780... 

$780.. 

$800... 

$820... 

$840... 

$880... 

$880... 

$800... 

$830... 

$840.. 

J880.  . 

$880. 

$1,000. 

$1,020. 


I  lit  less  than— 


$92. 
$54. 
$58. 
$58. 

$60. 
$63. 
$04. 
$88. 

$88. 
$70- 
$73. 
$74. 
$76. 
$78. 
$80- 
$82. 
$84. 
$86- 


$90-.. 
$92-.- 
$94-.. 
$96--. 
$98  -- 
$100.. 
$102.. 
$104.- 
$106.. 
$108.- 
$110.- 
$112-- 
$114.. 
$116.. 
$118.. 
$120.. 
$124.. 
$128.. 
$132.. 
$136.. 
$140.. 
$144.. 
$148-. 
$162.. 
$156-. 
$160-. 
$164.. 
$168.. 
$172.. 
$176-. 
$180.. 
$184.. 
$188-. 
$192-. 
$196.. 
$200.. 
$210.. 
$220.. 
$230- 
$240.. 
$260.. 
$260.. 
$270.. 
$280.. 
$290.- 
$300.. 
$320.. 
$340.. 
$360.. 
$380.. 
$400.. 
$420.. 
$440.. 
$480.. 
$480.. 
$900.. 
$520.. 
$640-. 
$660.. 
$580.. 
$600-. 
$620.. 
$640-. 
$660.. 
$880.. 
$700.. 
$720.. 
r40.. 
$760.. 
$780.. 
$800.. 
$820.. 
$840.. 
$860.. 
$880.. 
$800.. 
$920.. 
$940.. 
$060.. 
$980.. 
$1,000 
$1,020 
$1,040 


And  the  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  i»— 


The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall  be— 


$6.00 
6  30 
6.80 
6. 90 
7.20 
7.60 
7.80 
8.10 
8.40 
8.70 
0.00 
0.30 
9.60 
9.90 
10.20 
10.50 
10.80 
11.10 
11.40 
11.70 
12.00 
12  30 
12.60 
12.90 
13.20 
13.50 
13.80 
14.10 
14.40 
14.70 
15.00 
15.30 
15.60 
15.90 
16.20 
16.60 
17.20 
17.80 
18.40 
19.00 
19.60 
20.20 
30.80 
21.40 
22.00 
22.60 
23.20 
23.80 
24.40 
25.00 
25.60 
26.30 
27.00 
27.60 
28.30 
29.50 
31.20 
32.90 
34.60 
36.30 
38.00 
39.70 
41.40 
43.10 
44.80 
47.40 
60.80 
64.20 
67.70 
61.70 
66.70 
69.70 
73.70 
77.70 
81.70 
85.70 
80.70 
93.70 
97.70 
101. 70 
105.70 
109.70 
113.70 
117.  70 
121. 70 
125.70 
120.70 
134.30 
139.30 
144.30 
149.30 
154.30 
159.30 
164.30 
169.30 
174.30 
180.00 

isaoo 

192.00 
198.00 
204.00 
210.00 


$1.00 

2.20 

2.50 

2.70 

3.00 

3.30 

3  60 

3.90 

4.10 

4.40 

4.70 

6.00 

6.30 

6.50 

6.80 

6.10 

6.40 

6.70 

7.00 

7.30 

7.60 

.     7.90 

8.20 

8.60 

8.80 

9.10 

9.40 

9.70 

10.00 

10.30 

10.60 

10.90 

11.20 

11.50 

11.80 

12.30 

12.90 

13.50 

14.10 

14.70 

15.30 

15.90 

16.50 

17.10 

17.70 

18.30 

ia90 

19  SO 

20.10 

20.70 

21.30 

21.90 

22.50 

23.10 

23.70 

24.70 

26.30 

28.00 

29.70 

31.40 

33.10 

34.80 

36.50 

38.20 

39.90 

42.40 

46.80 

40.20 

52.60 

56.00 

69.80 

63.80 

67.80 

71.80 

76.80 

79.80 

83.80 

87.80 

91.80 

96.80 

99.80 

108.80 

107.80 

111.80 

115.80 

119.80 

123.80 

127.80 

132.00 

137.00 

142.00 

147.00 

152.00 

157.00 

162.00 

167.00 

172.00 

177.20 

186.20 

189  20 

195.20 

201.20 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.30 

.60 

.90 

1.20 

1.40 

1.70 

2.00 

2.30 

2.60 

2.80 

3.10 

3.40 

3.70 

4.00 

4.20 

4.60 

4.80 

9.10 

9.40 

6.60 

6.90 

6.20 

6.50 

6.80 

7.10 

7.40 

7.90 

8.60 

9.10 

9.70 

10.30 

10.90 

11.60 

12.10 

12.70 

13.30 

13.90 

14.50 

16.10 

16.70 

16.30 

16.90 

17.50 

18.10 

18.70 

19.30 

20.30 

21.8Cr 

23.30 

24.80 

26.40 

28.10 

29.80 

31.60 

33.30 

34.90 

37.60 

4a  90 

44.80 

47.70 

61.10 

54.60 

58.00 

62.00 

66.00 

70.00 

74.00 

78.00 

82.00 

86. 00 

90.00 

94.00 

98.00 

102.00 

106.00 

110.00 

114.00 

118.00 

122.00 

126.00 

130.00 

134.70 

138.70 

144.70 

149. 70 

154.70 

159.70 

164.70 

169. 70 

174.70 

180.60 

186.50 

192.60 


$0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0    ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.20 

.40 

.70 

1.00 

1.30 

1.60 

1.80 

2.10 

2.40 

2.70 

3.00 

3.20 

3.70 

4.20 

4.80 

6.30 

6.90 

6.50 

7.10 

7.70 

8.30 

8.90 

9.50 

10.10 

10.70 

11.30 

11.90 

12.60 

13.10 

13.70 

14.30 

14.90 

16.00 

17.60 

19.00 

20.60 

22.00 

23.60 

26.00 

26.50 

28.20 

29.90 

32.60 

36.90 

39.30 

42.70 

46,10 

49.60 

52  90 

66.30 

60.20 

64.20 

68.20 

72  20 

76.20 

80.20 

84.20 

88.20 

92.20 

96.20 

100.20 

104.20 

106.20 

112.20 

116.20 

120.20 

124.20 

128.20 

132.40 

137.42 

142.40 

147.40 

152  40 

157.40 

162  40 

167.40 

172.40 

177.  70 

183.70 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.10 
.70 

1.30 

1.80 

2.40 

2.90 

3.60 

4.10 

4.60 

5.20 

6.70 

&30 

6.90 

7.80 

8.10 

8.70 

9.30 

9.90 

10.60 

11.60 

13.10 

14.60 

16.10 

17.80 

10.10 

20.80 

22.10 

23.60 

26.10 

27.60 

30.00 

34.30 

37.70 

41.10 

44.50 

47.90 

61.30 

54.70 

58.30 

62  30 

66.30 

70.30 

74.30 

78.30 

82.30 

86.30 

90.80 

94.30 

96.30 

102.30 

106.30 

110.30 

114.30 

118.30 

122.80 

126.30 

130.30 

135.10 

140.10 

145. 10 

150.10 

155.10 

160  10 

165.10 

170. 10 

175. 10 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.60 

1.10 

1.70 

2.20 

2.80 

3.30 

3.90 

4.50 

6.00 

6.60 

6.20 

7.20 

8.70 

10.20 

11.70 

13.20 

14.70 

16.20 

17.70 

19.20 

20.70 

23.00 

28.00 

29.40 

32.80 

36.20 

39.60 

43.00 

46.40 

40.80 

63.20 

66.60 

60.50 

64.50 

68.50 

72.50 

76.50 

80.50 

84.50 

88.60 

92  50 

98.60 

100.50 

104.50 

108.60 

112.50 

116.60 

120.60 

124.60 

128.90 

132.80 

137.80 

142.80 

147.80 

162  80 

167.80 

162.80 

167.80 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.40 
.90 

1.60 

2.10 

3.00 

4.40 

6.80 

7.30 

8.80 

10.30 

11.80 

13.30 

14.80 

16.30 

18.60 

21.60 

24.60 

27.80 

31.20 

34.60 

38.00 

41.40 

44.80 

48.20 

61.60 

55.00 

58.70 

62  70 

66.70 

70.70 

74.70 

78.701 

82.70 

86.70 

9a  70 

94.70 

96.70 

102.70 

106.70 

lia70 

114.70 

118.70 

122.70 

126.70 

130.70 

135.50 

14a  50 

145.60 

150.50 

155.60 

160.50 


$0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
— 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0      ■ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.40 
1.80 
3.20 
4.60 
6.00 
7.90 
9.00 

laso 

12.00 

14.20 

17.80 

20.20 

23.20 

26.30 

29.70 

».  10 

36.60 

39.90 

43.30 

46.70 

60.10 

53.50 

56.90 

60.80 

64.80 

68.80 

72  80 

76.80 

80.80 

84.80 

88.80 

92.80 

96.80 

100.80 

104.80 

106.80 

112.80 

116.80 

120.80 

124.80 

128.80 

133.30 

138.30 

143.30 

148.30 

153.30 


10  or 
more 


$0 

$0 

$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.60 

0 

0 

LOO 

0 

0 

8.30 

0 

0 

4.70 

a  80 

0 

8.10 

200 

0 

7.80 

3.40 

0 

9.80 

6.60 

1.40 

12.80 

8.60 

430 

16.80 

11.60 

7.10 

18.80 

14.60 

laio 

21.80 

17.60 

13.10 

24.80 

20.60 

18.10 

28.10 

23.50 

19.10 

31.50 

26.50 

22.10 

34.90 

29.90 

26.10 

38.30 

33.30 

28.40 

41.70 

36.70 

31.80 

45.10 

40.10 

36.20 

48.60 

43.50 

38.80 

61.90 

46.90 

42.00 

65.30 

60.30 

46.40 

69.00 

53.70 

48.80 

63.00 

67.20 

62.20 

67.00 

61.20 

66.60 

71.00 

65.20 

59.30 

75.00 

60.20 

63.10 

79.00 

73.20 

67.30 

83.00 

77.20 

71.30 

87.00 

81.20 

76.30 

91.00 

85.20 

79l80 

95.00 

89.20 

83.30 

99.00 

93.20 

87.80 

103.00 

97.20 

91.80 

107.00 

101.20 

06.30 

111.00 

105.20 

99.30 

116.00 

109.20 

103.30 

119.00 

113.20 

107.80 

123.00 

117.20 

111.80 

127.00 

121.20 

116.80 

131.00 

125.20 

110.30 

136.00 

129.20 

123.80 

141.00 

133.70 

127.80 

146.00 

138.70 

131.40 
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"U  the  pajrrtdl  period  with  nap«ct  to  an  emploree  !■  Mmlmontbly  and  he  U  marrted — 


February  2S,  ms 


"And  the  wages 


At 


$1,040 
tl.OOO 
$1,080 
$1,100 
$1,120 
$1,140 
$1,160 
$1,180 
$1,300 


But  less  than- 


$1.000 

$1,080 

$1.100 

$1.130 J. 

$1,140 

$1,100 

$1,180 

$1,300 

$1.320 


$l,3!0u>doT«r. 


And  the  number  of  withholding  exemptloos  claimed  1»— 


The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall 


$316.00 
223.00 
228.00 
234.00 
240  00 
346.00 
252. 00 
268.00 
264.00 


$207.20 
213.20 
210.20 
22S.20 
231.20 
237.20 
243.20 
240.20 
258.20 


$l«e.80 
20180 
210  80 
216.80 
222.60 
228.60 
234.80 
240  60 
246.80 


$186.  70 
106.70 
201.70 
207.70 
213.  70 
210. 70 
225.70 
231.70 
237.70 


$181. 00 
187.00 
103.00 
100.00 
206.00 
211.00 
217.00 
223.00 
220.00 


$172.80 
17&20 
184.20 
100.20 
106.20 
202.20 
208.20 
214.20 
220  20 


$168.80 
170  60 
175.60 
181.60 
187.80 
103.80 
100.60 
205.60 
211.80 


$168.30 
163.30 
168.30 
173.30 
178.70 
184.70 
100  70 
106.70 
202.70 


$151.00 
186.00 
161.00 
166.00 

171.  qo 

176.00 
182.00 
188.00 
10100 


$143.70 
148.70 
163.70 
168.70 
163.70 
168.70 
173.70 
170.20 
185.20 


30  percent  of  the  excess  over  $1,220  plus— 


387.00 


288.30 


240.80 


24a  70 


232.00 


323.30 


31150 


206.70 


107.00 


188.20 


"If  the  payroll  period  with  respect  to  an  employee  >a  monthly  and  be  la  not  married — 


"And  the  wages 


At  least— 


And  the  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  is— 


But  less  than— 


$18. 


$30.. 
$34.. 
$38.. 
$33.. 
$16.. 
$40- 
$44.. 
$«.. 
$63.. 

$ae.. 

$80.. 
$84-. 
$88.. 
$72.. 
$78.. 
$80.. 
$84.. 


9UL. 


.i .-3-.1 


$03.. 

$S8.. 

$100. 

$104. 

$108. 

$112. 

$110. 

$130. 

$134. 

$138. 

$133. 

$136.. 

$140 

$144. 

$148. 

$183.. 

$1S«. 

$180. 

$104 

$188. 

$173. 

$178. 

$180. 

$184.. 

$188.. 

$103.. 

$106  . 

$200  . 

$204  . 

$208  . 

$212  . 

$216  . 

$220  . 

$324  . 

$228  . 

$232  . 

$236  . 

$340  . 

$348  . 

$358  . 

$364  . 

$373.. 

$380. 


The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall 


$286. 
$304. 
$113. 
$130. 


$M4. 

$U3. 


14%  of 

wages 

$0  30 

.70 

1.10 

l.SO 

Z40 

$.00 

$.80 

110 

170 

6.30 

&80 

6l40 

7.00 

7.80 

8.x 

8.80 

0.40 

10  00 

10  80 

11.20 

11.80 

13.40 

18.10 

13.80 

1160 

IMO 

16.80 

16.80 

17.20 

17.00 

18.80 

10.30 

10.00 

30.60 

31.30 

31.00 

32.80 

23.30 

24.00 

24.70 

26.30 

26.00 

26.70 

27.40 

28.10 

28.70 

20.40 

3010 

30  80 

31.60 

32.10 

32  80 

3a  60 

3120 

34.00 

36.80 

36.60 

37.00 

30.80 

40.00 

4Z00 

43.40 

4170 

46.10 

47.40 

48.80 

80.x 

61.60 

62.00 

AIX 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.40 
1.00 
1.10 
2.10 
2.70 
3^20 
3.80 
130 
100 
6.80 
6.00 
6.60 
7.» 
7.80 
8.40 
0.00 
0.60 

lax 

10  80 
11.40 
12.00 
12.70 
13.40 
1110 
1170 
16.40 
16.10 
16.80 
17.80 
18.10 
18  80 
10.80 
2O20 

20  00 

21  60 

22  20 
22.00 
23.60 
2180 
2100 
25.60 
26.60 
28.00 
30.40 
30.70 
32.10 
33.40 
3180 
88.x 
$7.60 
88.W 
40.x 
41.  W 
43.00 
41M 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.10 
.70 

l.X 

1.80 

2.x 

2.W 

3.80 

IW 

in 

8.10 
8.70 
6.W 
6.W 
7.60 
8.10 
8.70 
0  80 
0  00 

10  60 
11.10 

11  70 

12  30 
13.  OJ 
13.70 
1140 
15.00 
15.70 
16.70 
18.10 
10  50 
X.X 
22.x 
23.80 
24.  W 
XW 
37.00 
W.00 
W.W 
31.70 
33.10 
$140 


» 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3  10 


3  70 

4.20 

4.80 

5.40 

8.00 

6.60 

7.40 

8.60 

0.80 

11.00 

12.x 

13.60 

16.00 

16.  K 

17.70 

10.10 

X.40 

21.  M 

28.10 

31W 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1. 


.80 

.40 

2.60 

8.W 

IW 

6.W 

7.10 

8.W 

0.80 

10  70 

II.  M 

U.X 

14.  M 


X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.10 

2.x 

3.x 

140 

6.W 


w 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


X 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


$0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


X 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
G 


10  or 
mon 


170110 


10  or 
more 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 
I 
( 
( 
f 
I 
e 


Kebrmry  23,  1966 

"It  the  payroll  period 


Willi 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

respect  to  an  employee  1b  monthly  and  he  la  not  married — 


3711 


"And  the  wagea  m  t  - 


At  least— 


1352.. 

1360.. 
$3fi8.. 

$376.. 
1384.. 
$302.. 

1400.. 
K».. 
$440.. 
$460.. 
$480.. 
$500.. 
$530.. 
$540.. 
$560.. 
$580.. 
$600.. 
$640.. 
$680.. 

rrx.. 

$760.. 
$M0. 

JMO.. 

$880.. 

$030.. 

$960. 

$1,000 

$!,040 

$1,060 

$1,120 

$1,160 

$1,300 

$1,240 

$1,280 

$1J30 

%\M 

$1,400. 

$1,440. 

$1,480. 


3  ut  less  than— 


$360 
$368 

$878. 
$384 

$302 

$400. 

$4X. 

$440. 

$460. 

$480. 

$600. 

$6X. 

$640. 

$660. 

$680. 

$600. 

$640. 

$680. 

$720. 

$760. 

$800. 

$840. 

$880. 

$020. 

$060 

$1,000 

$1,04C. 

$1,081. 

$1.12(1. 

$1.1«. 

$1,200. 

$1,240 

$1,280. 

$1,320. 

$1300 

$1,400 

$1,440 

$1,480 

$1,520 


$1,520  and  over_ 


If  the  payruU  period  wltl  i  respect  to  an  employee  Is  monthly  and  be  U  married — 


"And  the  wages  i 


Atleast- 


$16... 
$20... 

$24... 
$28... 

$32... 
$36... 

$40... 
$44... 
$48... 

$52... 
$56... 

$60... 
$64... 
$(«... 

$72... 
$76... 
$80... 
184... 
$88... 
$02... 
$«6  .. 
$100. 
$104. 
$108. 
$112. 
$116.. 
$120. 
$124.. 
$128. 
$132. 
$136. 
$140. 
$144. 
$148. 
$152.. 
$156.. 
$160.. 
$164. 
$168. 


$02.. 
$08.. 
$100. 
$104. 
$108. 
$112. 
$116. 
$1X. 
$124. 
$138. 
$183. 
$136. 
$140. 
$144. 
$148. 
$152. 
$156. 
$160. 
$164. 
$168. 
$173. 
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$16. 


$».. 
$24.. 
$28.. 

$32.. 
$36.. 
$40.. 
$44.. 
$48.. 
$52.. 
$56.. 
$60.  . 
$64.. 
$68.. 
$72.. 
$76.. 
$M.. 
$84.. 


T 


And  the  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  is— 


The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall  be— 


$5,1.60 

$46.70 

$35.  X 

$25.  X 

$15.  X 

W.70 

X 

X 

X 

$0 

X 

57.x 

47.00 

37.10 

27.x 

17.x 

7.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68.60 

48.40 

38.  M 

28.x 

18.70 

9.10 

.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X.10 

40.  X 

X.W 

20.x 

x.m 

10  X 

l.W 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61.70 

61.10 

41.x 

31.x 

21.40 

11.  W 

3.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63.x 

62.x 

42.x 

32.70 

22.70 

12.x 

110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66.10 

61W 

45.x 

35.x 

25.10 

16.x 

6.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70.10 

58.40 

48.40 

38.40 

28.  M 

18.x 

9.10 

.70 

0 

0 

0 

7110 

62.40 

61.x 

41.x 

31.x 

22.x 

12.10 

3.K 

0 

0 

0 

78.10 

66.40 

65.x 

46.x 

35.x 

28.40 

15.x 

6.x 

0 

0 

0 

82.10 

70.40 

58.  X 

48.x 

38.70 

28.x 

18.x 

9.W 

.X 

0 

0 

86.10 

7140 

62.x 

52.  M 

42.10 

32.x 

22.x 

12.x 

3.70 

0 

0 

W.10 

78.40 

66.x 

55.40 

45.x 

35.x 

25.70 

15.x 

0.x 

0 

0 

04.10 

82.40 

70.x 

50.10 

48.x 

X.X 

29.10 

10.x 

O.M 

1.M 

0 

06.10 

86.40 

71 X 

63.10 

62.x 

42.40 

32.x 

22.x 

12.70 

IX 

0 

102.10 

90.40 

78.x 

67.10 

85.70 

46.x 

35.  X 

26.x 

16.10 

6.x 

0 

106.10 

96.40 

84.x 

73.10 

61.40 

5aM 

41.  M 

31.10 

21.x 

11.  X 

2.W 

116. 10 

104.40 

02.x 

81.10 

69.40 

67.x 

47.x 

37.  W 

28.x 

18.  W 

8.W 

124. 10 

112.40 

1W.X 

89.10 

77.40 

65.x 

64.x 

♦4.70 

34.x 

24.  M 

11 X 

132.40 

IX.  40 

106.  X 

07.10 

86.40 

73.x 

62.10 

51.  M 

41.x 

31.  M 

21.70 

142.40 

138.40 

116.x 

105.10 

X.40 

81.x 

7010 

58.40 

48.40 

38.40 

28.x 

152.40 

137.x 

124.x 

113. 10 

101.40 

X.X 

78.10 

X.40 

65.x 

45.x 

35.x 

162.40 

147. 8C 

133.x 

121. 10 

1W.40 

97.x 

X.10 

74.40 

92.x 

62.x 

42.10 

172.40 

167.x 

143.x 

120.10 

117.40 

lavx 

04.10 

82.40 

7ax 

W.10 

48.M 

183.60 

167.x 

153.x 

138.70 

126.40 

113.x 

102.10 

X.40 

78.x 

67.10 

68.70 

105.60 

178.10 

163.x 

148.70 

134.10 

121.x 

110  10 

06.x 

86.x 

76.10 

63.  X 

207.60 

10010 

173.x 

158.70 

144.10 

129.x 

118.10 

1W.40 

04.x 

83.10 

71.40 

210.60 

202.10 

184.x 

168.70 

15110 

IX.  X 

128.10 

lllX 

102.x 

01.10 

79.40 

231.60 

214. 10 

IX.  X 

179.10 

164.10 

149.x 

134.x 

123.40 

iiax 

X.IO 

87.40 

243.60 

236.10 

208.x 

101. 10 

174.'10 

150.  X 

144.x 

IX.  40 

118.x 

107. 10 

05.40 

255.60 

238.10 

220.x 

203.10 

186.x 

IX.  X 

154.x 

140.x 

126.x 

115. 10 

103.  M 

267.60 

250. 10 

232.x 

215. 10 

197.x 

IX.  10 

164.x 

IM.X 

135.x 

123.10 

111.40 

270.60 

262.10 

244.x 

277.10 

209.x 

102.10 

174.x 

IX.  X 

145.x 

131.x 

110.40 

201.60 

27110 

256.x 

239.10 

221.x 

204.10 

IX.  X 

170.x 

165.x 

141.x 

127.40 

303.60 

286.10 

268.x 

251.10 

233.x 

216. 10 

196.x 

181. 10 

165.x 

151.x 

IX.  X 

315.60 

298.10 

2X.X 

263.10 

246.x 

228.10 

210  X 

103.10 

175.x 

161.x 

146.x 

327.60 

310. 10 

202.x 

276.10 

257.x 

240.10 

222.x 

206.10 

187.x 

171.  M 

166.x 

330.60 

322.10 

304.x 

287.10 

260.x 

252.10 

234.x 

217. 10 

IW.X 

182.10 

IW.X 

351.60 

334.10 

316.x 

200.10 

281.x 

264.10 

246.x 

229.10 

211.x 

194.10 

176.  W 

X  percent  of  the  excess  over  $1,620  plus- 


387.  X        340.10!       322.x        306.10 


287.x        270.10        262.x        236.10        217.  X 


2X.10 


1  at  less  than— 


And  the  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  is- 


The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall  be— 


14%  Of 

$0 

X 

X 

X 

$0 

X 

X 

$0 

X 

wages 

$0.X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l.X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l.X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

170 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.W 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8.x 

.40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.10 

l.X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.70 

1.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10.  X 

2.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10.  X 

2.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.  X 

3.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12.x 

3.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12.x 

IX 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13.x 

/     IM 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13.x 

5.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 X 

6.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16.x 

6.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15.x 

7.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16.  X 

7.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16.x 

8.x 

.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17.x 

8.x 

.70 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18.x 

9.40 

l.X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18.x 

0.W 

l.X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10.x 

10.x 

2.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19.x 

11.10 

2.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X.40 

11.  X 

3.x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21.x 

12.x 

IX 

0 

■      0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21.x 

12.x 

IX 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22.x 

13.40 

5.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10  or 
man 


182.M 


10  or 
more 


X 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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"It  the  p»7roU  psrlod  with  raapaot  to  an  amployse  Is  monthly  and  he  U  married — 


February  23,  1966 


"And  the  wscm 


Atlwit— 


lira.. 

1170.. 
SIM.. 

tiM.: 

tl88.. 
tl83.. 
1198.. 
t300.. 
1204.. 
t2a8.. 
1212.. 
C216.. 

tsao.. 
tat.. 


tZM. 
t240. 
t248. 
t2M. 
t2M. 
$272. 

tao. 

•288. 
t2M. 
OM. 


SS: 


tl.000.. 
tl,040.. 
•1,080.. 
•1,120.. 
«1,1M.. 
•1,300.. 
•1.310.. 
•1,380.. 
•1430.. 
•1J80.. 
•1.400.. 
•1.440.. 
•l.«0.. 
•1.830.. 
•1.W0.. 
•1,800.. 
•1,840.. 
•1,880.. 

•i.no. . 

8.780.. 
.800.. 
•l.«40.. 
•1,880.. 
•1.930.. 
•1,980.. 
•3.000.. 
•2.040.. 
•2,080.. 
•3.130.. 
•3.180.. 
•2.300.. 
•3.340.. 
•8.380.. 
•3,130.. 
•3,880.. 
O.400.. 


But  1«H  thmn- 


•178.. 

nao.. 

•UL. 
•193.. 

•198.. 
WOO.. 
•304.. 
•308.. 
•313.. 
•310.. 
•330.. 
•234.. 
•238.. 
•313.. 
•388.. 
•340.. 
•348.. 
•388.. 
•384.. 
•373.. 
•380.. 


•MM. 
•813. 
«>30. 


••44. 
•382. 
•380. 
•388. 

•S76.. 
•384. 
•883. 

•400. 
•430. 
•440. 
•480. 

•MOl 
•830. 
•540. 
•880. 
•880. 
•800. 
•840. 
•880. 
•730. 
•780. 
•800. 
•810. 


And  tb«  nombw  of  wlthholdinc  ezamptions  claimed  It— 


The  amount  of  Income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall 


•1.000.... 
•1.040.... 
•1.080.... 
•1,130.... 
•U80.... 

83S2::: 


I^MB.. 


tl,4tt  lad  o*«_ 


•22.80 
23.40 
24.00 
24.80 
28.20 
28.80 
38.40 

\27.00 
27.80 
38.30 
28.80 
29.40 

aaoo 
sa80 

81.20 
31.80 
32.40 
SI.  SO 
34.80 
S8.70 
38.90 
18.10 
10.30 
4a  60 
41.70 
42.90 
44.10 
48.80 
48.80 
47.70 
48.90 
SO.  10 
81.30 
SZ60 
8S.90 
88.80 
58.70 
80.00 
62.40 
88.80 
80.20 
72.60 
76.00 
79.40 
82.80 
88.20 
88.60 
9170 
101.80 
106.30 
115.30 
123.30 
131.30 
139.30 
147.30 
168.30 
163.30 
171.30 
179.30 
187.30 
196.30 
203.30 
211.30 
2191  SO 
227.30 
236.30 
343.30 
261.30 
269.30 
288.60 
278.80 
288.80 
298.60 
308.60 
318.60 
•28.60 
08.60 
S4&60 
359.90 
371.90 
381.90 
IM.90 
407.90 
419.90 
431.90 
44:1.90 
486.90 
467.90 
479.90 
491.90 
60.90 
616.90 
837.90 


.10 


•14.00 
14.60 
18.20 
16.80 
16.40 
17.00 
17.60 
18.20 
18.80 
19.40 

aaoo 

2a  60 
21.20 
21.80 
22.40 
28.00 
21.60 
24.80 
28.70 
28.90 
28.10 
29.10 
3a80 
31.70 
32.90 
34.10 
36.30 
38.60 
87.70 
38.90 
40.10 
41.30 
42.80 
43.70 
44.90 
48.10 
47.30 
49.40 
52.50 
66.90 
60.30 
62.70 
66.10 
69.80 
7190 
76.30 
79.70 
84.80 
91.60 
98.40 
105.20 
112.00 
119.70 
127.70 
136.70 
143.70 
151.70 
180.70 
167.70 
178.70 
183.70 
191.70 
199.70 
207.70 
216.70 
223.70 
231.70 
239.70 
347.70 
286.70 
264.00 
274.00 
284.00 
294.00 
301  00 
314.00 
33100 
33100 
34100 
36140 
388.40 
178.40 
Ma  40 
409.40 
41140 
426.40 
438.40 

4aa8o 

462.40 
47140 
488.40 
488.40 
8ia40 


•8.70 
6.30 
6.80 
7.40 
7.90 
8.60 
9.10 
0.60 

laao 
ia7o 

11.30 
11.90 
12.60 
13.10 
13.70 
1130 
1190 
16.80 
17.00 
18.% 
19.40 

aa80 

2L80 
23.00 
2120 
25.40 
26.60 
27.80 
29.00 
30.20 
31.40 
32.60 
33.80 
36.00 
S6.X 
37.40 
38.60 
40.70 
43.70 
46.70 
49.70 
6Z80 
86.20 
89.60 
61.00 
68.40 
60.80 
7190 
81.70 
88.50 
98.30 
102.10 
108.90 
116.00 
12100 
132.00 
140.00 
148.00 
188.00 
18100 
172.00 
180.00 
188.00 
198.00 
20100 
212.00 
220.00 
228.00 
236.00 
24100 
262.00 
280.00 
209.40 
279.40 
280.40 
209.40 
800.40 
319.40 
329.40 
330.40 
349.40 

saaoo 

S72.90 
38190 
308.90 
408.90 
43a  90 
412.90 
44190 
488.90 
488.90 
480  90 
490.90 


to 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.30 

.90 

1.40 

2.00 

Z60 

3.10 

3.70 

120 

180 

6.40 

6.90 

6.50 

7.30 

8.40 

9.60 

ia70 

11.80 

13.00 

1130 

16.40 

18.60 

17.80 

19.00 

20.20 

21.40 

22.60 

23.80 

25.00 

26.20 

27.40 

28.60 

29.80 

31.90 

34.90 

r.90 

40.90 

43.90 

46.90 

40.00 

63.10 

86.50 

69.90 

66.00 

71.80 

78.60 

86.40 

92.20 

99.00 

106.80 

112.60 

120.30 

128.30 

136.30 

14130 

162.30 

160.30 

168.30 

178.30 

18130 

192.30 

200.30 

208.30 

216.30 

22130 

232.30 

240.30 

248.30 

286.30 

20180 

27180 

28180 

29180 

304.80 

31180 

32180 

33180 

344.80 

355.40 

367.40 

379.40 

391.40 

403.40 

415.40 

427.40 

439.40 

461.40 

463.40 

476.40 


to 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.30 

1.40 

2.60 

3.60 

180 

6.90 

7.00 

8.10 

9.20 
ia40 
11.60 
12.70 
13.90 
15.10 
16.30 
17.50 
18.70 
19.90 
21.10 
23.20 
26.20 
29.20 
32.20 
36.20 
38.20 
41.20 
4120 
47.20 
60.20 
65.10 
61.90 
68.70 
75.60 
82.30 

saio 

95.90 
102.70 
109.50 
116.70 
12170 
132.70 
140.70 
148.70 
166.70 
16170 
172.70 
180.70 
188.70 
196.70 
20170 
212.70 
220.70 
228.70 
236.70 
24170 
28Z70 
280  70 
270  30 
28a  30 
290  30 
300.30 
310  30 
320  30 
330  30 
340  30 
360  30 
361.90 
373.90 
386.90 
307.90 
409.90 
421.90 
433.90 
445.90 
487.90 


•0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.10 
2.20 
S.30 
4.40 
6.60 
6.70 
7.80 
8.90 

laoo 

11  20 
1Z30 
1140 
17.40 
30.40 
23.40 
26.40 
29.40 
32.40 
36.40 
38.40 
41.40 
48.90 
62.00 
88.80 
86.80 
73.40 
79120 

saoo 

92.80 
99.80 
108.40 
113.20 
121.00 
129.00 
137.00 
146.00 
163.00 
161.00 
169.00 
177.00 
186.00 
193.00 
201.00 
209.00 
217.00 
226.00 
233.00 
241.00 
249.00 
?67.00 
8.70 
276.70 
285.  7A 
205.70 
306.70 
315.  70 
328.70 
336.70 
346.70 
356.40 
368.40 
38a  40 
302.40 
40140 
416.40 
428.40 
44a  40 


to 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.70 

1.90 

3.00 

110 

6.10 

8.00 
11  70 
1170 
17.70 
20.70 
23.70 

aa7o 

29.70 
82.70 
87.20 
43.20 
49.20 
85.80 
62.40 
69.20 
76.00 
82.80 
80.60 
96.40 
103.20 

uaoo 

117.30 

125.30 

133.30 

141.30 

149.30 

167.30 

166.30 

173.30 

181.30 

189.30 

107.30 

306.30 

313.30 

221.30 

229.30 

237.30 

248.30 

263.30 

261.30 

271  10 

281.10 

291.  10 

301 

311 


321.10 
331.10 
341.10 
361.10 
362.00 
37190 
388.90 
398.90 
410  90 
422.90 


•0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.70 

3.60 

6.30 

9.10 

11.90 

1190 

17.90 
20.90 

23.90 

28.40 

3140 

4a  40 

48.40 

82.80 

69.30 

66.10 

72.90 

79.70 

86.80 

93.30 
100.10 
106.90 
113.70 
121.70 
129.70 
137.70 
146.70 
163.70 
161. 70 
169.70 
1T7.70 
186.70 
108.70 
201.70 
209.70 
217.  70 
225.70 
333.70 
341.70 
249.70 
287.70 
266.60 
276.80 
286.50 
296.60 
306.50 
316.60 

saa60 

336.60 
346.80 
387.40 
300  40 
381.40 
393.40 
405.40 


so  pcreent  of  the  exoe«  orer  ^2.440  plus— 


818.40 


i.90 


481.40        481.90        448.40 


-r 


428.90         411.40 


•0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.90 

3.70 

6.80 

9.30 

12.20 

15.20 

19.70 
26.70 

31.70 

37.70 

43.70 

49.70 

66.20 

63.00 

69.80 

76.60 

83.40 

90.20 

97.00 
103.80 
lia60 
118.00 
126.00 
134.00 
142.00 
16a  00 
158.00 
168.00 
17100 
182.00 
190.00 
196.00 
206.00 
21100 
222.00 
23a  00 
238.00 
246.00 
25100 
262.00 
271.00 
281.90 
291.90 
301.90 
311.90 
321.90 
331.90 
341.90 
361.90 
368.90 
375.90 
387.90 


103.90 


10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.20 

100 

6.80 

11.00 

16.90 

22.90 
28.90 
3190 

40.90 

46.90 

63.10 

80.90 

86.70 

73.50 

80.30 

87.10 

93.90 
100.70 
107.80 
11130 
122.30 
130.30 
138.30 
146.30 
16130 
162.30 
17a  30 
178.30 
186.30 
19130 
202.30 
210  30 
21&30 
226.30 
23130 
242  80 
250  30 
258.30 
287.30 
277.30 
287  30 
297.30 
307  30 
317.30 
327.30 
337.30 
347.30 
386.40 
370  40 


10  or 
nun 


378.40 


to 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.80 

8.40 
1120 
20.20 
28.20 
32.20 
38.20 
4120 
50.30 
U.80 
63.60 
7a  40 
77.20 
8100 
90  80 
97.  to 
10140 
111.20 
118.70 
128.70 
13170 
142.70 
li0.7D 
158.70 
166.70 
17170 
182  70 
190  70 
198  70 
208.70 
21170 
222.70 
230  70 
238.70 
246.70 

254.ro 

282.80 
271 » 
282.80 
292.80 
302.80 
311 « 
322.80 
332.80 
342.80 
382  80 
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'If  the  payroll  period  wlUi  req>ect.to  an  raaployee  la  a  dally  payroll  period  or  a  mlacellaneouB  payroll  period  and  he  la  not  married 


"And  the  wages  divided  by  the 
such  period 


ilimber  of  days  in 


At  least— 


10 

175 

a.oo — 

$1.28 

$1.S0.... 

$1.75 

$2.00.... 

B.25 

$2.50 

$2.75 

$3.00.... 

$3.25 

$3.50 

$3,75 

$».00 

$4.25.... 
$4.50.... 
$4.75.... 

$5.00 

$5.25.... 

$5.50 

$5.75.... 
$6.00.... 
$6.25.... 
$6.».... 
$6.75.... 

r.oo.... 

r.25.... 

r.fio.... 

$7.75.... 
$8.00.... 
$8.25.... 
$8.90.... 
$8.75.... 
$8.00... 
$9.25.... 
$9.150.... 
$9.75.... 
$10.00... 
$10.50... 
$11.00... 
$11..V)... 
$12.00... 
$12..S0... 
$13.00... 
$13.50... 
$14.00... 
$14.50. . . 
$15.00... 
$15.50... 
.$16.00... 
$16.80... 
$17,00... 
$17.50... 
$18,00. . . 
$18,50... 
$19.00... 
819.50. . . 
$20.00... 
*21,00... 
$22.00... 
S23.00... 
C4.00... 
125.00... 
128.00... 
J27.00... 
128.00... 
829.00... 
»30,00... 

tti.on.... 

812.00... 

taoo... 

04.00... 

83S.0O... 
t3«.»-.. 
887.00... 
08.00.. 

sai.flo... 

840.00... 
Ml.W... 
M2.0O..., 
•43,00... 
844,00... 
845.00... 
»4«,00... 
847.00... 
848,00... 
W.OO... 


9ut  less  than — 


•0.75 
•1.00 
•1.28 
•1.50 
(1.76 
•2.00, 
•2.25, 
•2.80. 
•2.75. 
•3.00. 
•8.25. 
•3.80. 
•3.75, 
•4.00. 
•4.25. 
•4.50. 
•4.75. 
•5.00. 
•5.25. 
15.50, 
t5.75, 
$6.00 
$6.25. 
$6.80, 
$6.76, 
17.00 
$7.25 
17.60 
17.76, 
$8.00. 
$8.28. 
$8.80. 
$8.75 
$9.00 
$9.25 

$g.,y) 

$9.75 
$10.0( 

$ias( 
$11. a 

$11.5( 

$i2.a 

$12., 

$13.0( 

$13..V 

$14.C( 

$14..V 

$15.0( 

$15.5( 

$16.0( 

$16.S( 

$17.0( 

$17.8( 

$18.a 

$18.5( 

$19.W 

$ig.6( 

$20.W 

$21 .« 

$22.0( 

$23.« 

$24.« 

$25.0( 

$a6.0( 

t27.0( 

$28.« 

$29.0C 

$30.W 

$31 .DC 

»32.0C 

$33.00 

$34.a 

$38.0C 

$36.0C 

$37.a. 

$38.og. 
$99.og. 

$40.00. 

Ml.OC 

$42.00. 

$43.00. 

$44.00. 

$46.00. 

$46.00. 

S47.O0. 

$48.00. 

$49.00. 

$60.00. 


tSOsndoTw. 


And  the  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  Is— 


t;; 


10  or 
more 


The  amoont  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall  be  the  following  amount  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  in 

such  periods— 


14%  of 

wages 

•a  Oft 

.10 

.10 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.28 

.30 

.35 

.38 

.40 

.48 

.60 

.56 

.60 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.88 

.90 

.90 

.98 

1.00 

1.08 

1.10 

1.18 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.48 

1.45 

1.60 

1.60 

1.65 

1.78 

1.86 

1.05 

2.05 

2.15 

2.25 

2.35 

2.45 

2.55 

2.65 

2.75 

2.86 

2.05 

3.06 

3.16 

3.25 

3.36 

3.48 

3.60 

3.80 

100 

120 

4.40 

166 

100 

8.18 

8.40 

6.68 

5.90 

6.20 

6.60 

6.80 

7.10 

7.40 

7.70 

8.00 

8.30 

8.60 

8.90 

9.20 

9.60 

9.80 

laio 

10  40 
ia70 
11.00 
11.30 
11.80 


•0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.05 
.10 
.16 
.16 
.20 
.28 
26 
.30 
.36 
.40 
.45 
.48 
.80 
.88 
.60 
.65 
.70 
.70 
.78 
.80 
.85 
.90 
.08 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

i.ia 

1.18 
1.20 
1.28 
1.38 
1.40 
1.50 
1.60 
1.70 
1.75 
1.85 
1.05 
2.05 
2.15 
2.25 
2.38 
2.46 
2.65 
2.66 
2.76 
2.85 
2.95 
3.06 
3.20 
3.40 
3.60 
3.80 
100 
120 
140 
165 
190 
6.18 
8.40 
8.68 
5.95 
6.25 
6.85 
6.88 
7.15 
7.48 
7.76 
8.06 
8.36 
8.65 
8.08 
9.25 
9.55 
9.86 
1016 
10  46 
10  76 
11.06 


$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.06 

.08 

.10 

.18 

.18 

.20 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.35 

.40 

.45 

.50 

.66 

.68 

.60 

.68 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.80 

.88 

.98 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.25 

1.38 

1.48 

1.80 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.85 

1.95 

2.05 

2.16 

2.25 

2.36 

2.46 

2.66 

2.66 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

100 

4.20 

145 

170 

4.95 

8.20 

5.48 

.').70 

5.98 

6.25 

6.65 

6.88 

7.16 

7.46 

7.76 

8.05 

8.35 

8.65 

8.95 

9.25 

9.65 

9.85 

1015 

1045 


$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

•0 

to 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.06 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.30^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.35>           .08 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.38 

.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.40 

.15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.48 

.16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.60 

.20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.55 

.25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.60 

.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.70 

.35 

.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.75 

.45 

.15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.85 

.58 

.25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.95 

.60 

.30 

.06 

0     * 

0 

0 

1.05 

.7C 

.40 

.10 

0 

0 

0 

1.10 

.80 

.46 

.18 

0 

0 

0 

1.20 

.85 

.85 

.25 

0 

0 

0 

1.30 

.98 

.65 

.30 

.06 

0 

0 

1.35 

1.08 

.70 

.40 

.10 

0 

0 

1.45 

1.15 

.80 

.45 

.20 

0 

0 

1.85 

1.20 

.90 

.55 

.25 

0 

0 

1.60 

1.30 

.95 

.65 

.35 

.08 

0 

1.70 

1.40 

1.06 

.75 

.40 

.10 

0 

1.80 

1.48 

1.16 

.80 

.60 

.20 

0 

1.90 

1.88 

1.26 

.90 

.55 

.28 

0 

2.00 

1.68 

1.30 

1.00 

.65 

.36 

.06 

2.10 

1.70 

1.40 

1.06 

.76 

.40 

.15 

2.20 

1.80 

1.60 

1.16 

.86 

.60 

.20 

2.30 

1.90 

1.68 

1.25 

.90 

.60 

.30 

2.48 

2.05 

1.70 

1.88 

1.06 

.70 

.40 

2.68 

2.26 

1.88 

1.86 

1.20 

.90 

.65 

2.86 

2.48 

2.06 

1.70 

1.40 

1.05 

.76 

3.06 

2.68 

2.26 

1.90 

1.86 

1.25 

.90 

3.26 

2.85 

2.46 

2.10 

1.70 

1.40 

1.06 

3.46 

3.05 

2.68 

2.30 

1.90 

1.56 

1.25 

3.66 

3.25 

2.88 

2.80 

2.10 

1.78 

1.40 

3.85 

3.45 

3.08 

2.70 

2.30 

1.90 

1.60 

105 

3.65 

3.26 

2.90 

Z80 

2.10 

1.75 

128 

3.85 

3.48 

3.10 

2.70 

2.30 

1.90 

148 

105 

3.65 

3.30 

2.00 

2.50 

ZIO 

170 

125 

3.88 

3.80 

3.10 

2.70 

2.30 

195 

180 

105 

3.70 

3.30 

2.90 

Z60 

8.20 

175 

128 

3,90 

8.60 

a  10 

zn 

6.48 

8.00 

180 

110 

3.70 

aso 

2.90 

5.70 

6.25 

175 

130 

3.90 

3.50 

3.10 

6.00 

5.50 

8.00 

150 

110 

3.70 

3.30 

6.30 

6.76 

5.25 

176 

4.30 

3.90 

3.60 

6.60 

6.00 

6.."i0 

6.00 

4.65 

110 

3.70 

6.90 

6.30 

6.75 

6.25 

180 

130 

3.90 

7.20 

6.60 

6.05 

5.80 

5.06 

158 

110 

7.50 

a  90 

6.38 

8,76 

6.30 

180 

135 

7.80 

7,20 

6.66 

6,08 

8.56 

8.06 

160 

8.10 

7.60 

6.95 

6.35 

5.80 

6.30 

186 

8.40 

7.80 

7.28 

6.65 

a  10 

6.65 

5.10 

8.70 

a  10 

7.65 

6,95 

6.40 

6.80 

6.36 

9.00 

8.40 

7.86 

7,25 

a  70 

a  10 

5.60 

9.30 

8,70 

8.16 

7,56 

7.00 

6,40 

5.85 

9.60 

9,00 

8.45 

7.86 

7.30 

4  70 

8.18 

9.90 

9.30 

8.76 

8.18 

7.60 

7.00 

8.45 

30  percent  of  the  excess  over  $80  plus— 


11.75 


11.20 


laeo 


iao6 


9.46 


8.90 


8.80 


7.78 


7.15 


aoo 


10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.10 
.25 
.40 
.65 
.78 
.90 

1.10 

1.26 

1.40 

1.80 

1.78 

1.96 

2.U 

2.16 

2.56 

2.75 

2.06 

8.16 

8. 18 

a5s 

1.76 
8.96 
116 
136 
180 
185 
5.10 
5.86 
8.60 
5.85 


8.00 
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"U  tiM  payroll  period  with  zwpsot  to  an  employee  la  a  dally  payroll  prnlod  or  a  mlaoellaneoua  payroll  period  and  he  U  married— 


■'And  the  wa(M  dirided  t 

>7  tbe  Domber  of  dayi  in 
od  are— 

And  the  namber  of  withhokUng  eiemptlan*  claimed  !•— 

such  perl 

0 

1 

3 

8 

4 

8 

6 

7' 

8 

9 

10  or 
more 

AttoaM— 

But  leu  than— 

The  amount  of  Income  tai  to  be  withheld  shall  be  the  following  amount  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  In 

such  periods— 

10 

$0.78 , 

$1.00 

14%  of 

wages 

$0.05 

.10 

.10 

.18 

.20 

.30 

.28 

.30 

.35 

.35 

.40 

.46 

.48 

.80 

.88 

.80 

.80 

.68 

.70 

.78 

.78 

.80 

.86 

.00 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.35 

1.45 

1.50 

l.AO 

1.68 

1.76 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.06 

2.18 

2.28 

Z38 

2.40 

2.80 

2.60 

2.68 

2.78 

2.85 

2.90 

3.00 

3.15 

3.30 

3.45 

3.65 

3.85 

4.06 

4.25 

4.45 

4.66 

4.85 

6.05 

8.28 

8.48 

8.66 

5.85 

&06 

(L25 

fi.45 

&65 

6l85 

7.05 

7.25 

7.45 

7.68 

7.86 

8.06 

8.26 

&46 

&66 

8.90 

9.15 

9.40 

9.65 

9.90 

iai5 
ia40 

10  66 

ia9o 

11.15 
11.40 
11.65 

to 

0 

s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.06 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.20 

.28 

.35 

.30 

.36 

.88 

.40 

.48 

.80 

.60 

.66 

.80 

\      .66 

.66 

.70 

.78 

.80 

.80 

.88 

.00 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

1.08 

1.10 

1.18 

1.20 

1.30 

1.38 

1.46 

1.80 

1.60 

1.65 

1.75 

1.85 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.18 

2.28 

2.86 

Z45 

2.80 

2.60 

2.70 

2.80 

3.00 

3.15 

3.30 

3.50 

3.66 

3.85 

4.05 

4.26 

4.45 

4.65 

4. 85 

5.05 

5.25 

i48 

&68 

5.88 

6.08 

6.28 

&45 

&68 

&8S 

7.06 

7.28 

7.45 

7.65 

7.85 

8.05 

8.25 

8.46 

8.66 

8.90 

9.15 

9.40 

9.65 

9.90 

10  15 

10.40 

10.65 

ia90 

11.15 

$0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.05 

.05 

.10 

.15 

.16 

.30 

.26 

.80 

.30 

.35 

.40 

.40 

.45 

.50 

.55 

.58 

.80 

.65 

.70 

.TO 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.05 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

1.25 

1.30 

1.40 

1.45 

1.65 

1.60 

1.70 

1.78 

1.88 

1.95 

2.00 

2.10 

2.20 

2.26 

2.36 

2.50 

2.65 

2.80 

3.00 

3.15 

3.35 

3.80 

3.86 

3.88 

4.08 

4.28 

4.45 

4.65 

4.85 

5.05 

5.25 

8.48 

8.66 

6.88 

6.06 

6.28 

6.48 

6.66 

6.88 

7.06 

7.28 

7.45 

7.65 

7.85 

8.06 

8.26 

8.48 

8.68 

8.90 

9.15 

a40 

9.66 

9.90 

10.18 

ia40 

10  66 

to 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.06 
.10 
.10 
.18 

.% 

.20 

.28 

.30 

.Xi 

.38 

.40 

.48 

.45 

.80 

.85 

.65 

.70 

.80 

.86 

.05 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

1.25 

1.30 

1.40 

1.45 

1.88 

1.60 

1.70 

1.78 

L85 

1.95 

2.05 

2.15 

2.35 

2.80 

2.65 

2.85 

3.00 

3.30 

3.38 

3.60 

3.70 

3.90 

4.10 

4.30 

4.50 

4.  70 

4.90 

5.10 

5.30 

5.60 

6.70 

5.90 

6.10 

6.30 

6.80 

6.70 

6.90 

7.10 

7.80 

7.80 

7.70 

7.90 

8.10 

8.30 

8.80 

8.70 

8.08 

9.20 

9.45 

9.70 

9.95 

10  20 

to 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.06 
.10 
.15 
.15 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.36 
.46 
.60 
.60 
.68 
.75 
.80 
.90 
.05 
1.05 
1.10 
1.20 
1.25 
1.35 
1.40 
1.50 
1.55 
1.68 
1.70 
1.88 
2.00 
2.15 
2.35 
2.50 
Z70 
2.85 
3.00 
3.20, 
3.35 
3.55 
3.70 
a90 
4.10 
4.30 
4.60 
4.70 
4.90 
8.10 
8.30 
8.80 
5.70 
690 
6.10 
6.30 
6.80 
6.70 
6.90 
7.10 
7.80 
7.80 
7.70 
7.90 
8.10 
8.30 
8.60 
8.70 
8.95 
9.20 
9.48 
9.70 

$0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.10 
.15 
.28 
.80 
.35 
.45 
.80 
.60 
.66 
.75 
.80 
.90 
.95 
1.05 
1.10 
1.20 
1.25 
1.35 
1.40 
1.65 
1.70 
1.85 
2.00 
2.20 
2.35 
2.50 
2.70 
2.85 
3.06 
3.20 
3.35 
155 
3.70 
3.90 
4.10 
4.30 
4.50 
4.70 
4.90 
5.10 
5.30 
5.50 
5.70 
5.90 
6.10 
6.30 
6.50 
6.70 
6.90 
7.10 
7.30 
7.80 
7.70 
7.90 
8.10 
8.30 
8.80 
8.78 
9.00 
0.26 

to 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.05 

.10 

.18 

.28 

.30 

.40 

.45 

.55 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

1.06 

1.15 

1.25 

1.40 

1.56 

1.70 

1.85 

2.06 

2.20 

2.35 

2.58 

2.70 

2.90 

3.05 

.1.20 

3.40 

3.56 

3.75 

3.90 

4.10 

4.30 

4.50 

4.70 

4.90 

5.10 

5.30 

.S.50 

5.70 

8.90 

6.10 

6.30 

8.50 

6.70 

6.90 

7.10 

7.30 

7.50 

7.70 

7.90 

8.10 

8.80 

8.50 

to 

0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.06 
.10 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.40 
.45 
.55 
.60 
.70 
.75 
.86 
.95 
1.10 
1.25 
1.40 
1.55 
1.70 
1.85 
2.06 
Z30 
Z40 
156 
2.70 
3.90 
3.06 
a26 
3.40 
X8S 
3.78 
3.08 
4.18 
4.38 
4.55 
4.76 
4.96 
8.15 
5.35 
6.55 
8.75 
5.96 
6.15 
6.35 
6.55 
6.75 
6.95 
7.15 
7.35 
7.55 
7.75 
7.95 
8.t5 

to 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.05 
.10 
.20 
.25 
.35 
.40 
.60 
.88 
.65 
.80 
.95 
1.10 
1.25 
1.40 
1.65 
1.70 
1.90 
2.06 
Z25 
2.40 
2.56 
Z75 
2.90 
XIO 
3.25 
3  40 
3.60 
3.75 
3.95 
4.15 
4.35 
4.55 
4.75 
4.95 
5.15 
5.35 
5.55 
5.75 
5.95 
6.15 
6.35 
6.55 
6.75 
6.95 
7.15 
7.35 
7.55 
7.75 
7.96 

to 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.05 
.15 
.20 
.25 
.40 
.55 
.70 
.85 

1.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.46 

1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.05 

Z25 

2.40 

2.60 

2.75 

2.90 

3.10 

X25 

3.45 

;i.fl0 

3.75 
3.95 
4.15 
4.35 
4.55 
4.75 
4.95 
6.15 
5.35 
5.55 
5.75 
5.95 
6.15 
6.35 
6.55 
6.75 
6  95 
7.15 
-.35 
7.56 

to 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.78 

tl.00 

IJJ6 

81.28.. .» 

$1.80 

tlM  

$1.78 

81.76 

UM 

t3.00 

;  aM. 

82.38 

3J0 

82.80 

ia.78 

82.76 :... 

$.00 

88.00      

$8.38 

83.26 

:SJO 

83.60 

8.78 

83.75 

;  4M 

84.00 

,4M 

84.26 

AM 

$4.80 

11.78 

84.75 

8.00 

88.00  

tM 

$6.25 

:  AJO 

$6.80       

8.78     

$6.75     

$8.00 

$600       

gas..:...: ::.:::.:.: 

Q 

$8.38       

$8.80 

$8.80       

•.78 

0 

$676         

7.00 

$7.00       

17  J8 

0 

$7  28               

7.80 

Q 

$7  60          

$7.76 

0 

$7.78      

aoo : 

$8.00       

8.38 

0 

$8.28        

18.80 

0 

$8.80      

1878 

0 

$8,75                  

$$.00 

0 

$0.00 

$0.38 

0 

$B  35         .     ..... 

$8.80 

0 

$010       

$0  78  

0 

$0.76       ,: 

$10.00 

0 

$10.00       

$10J0 

0 

$10.80     

111.00 

0 

$11.00       

ill  to 

0 

$11.60    

;  112.00 

0 

$13  00 

13.80 

0 

$12.80    

ilJ.OO. 

0 

$13.00  - 

Itt.80. 

0 

$13  50      ... 

114.00. 

0 

$14  00          

$14.60. 

0 

$14.50       

118.00 

0 

$15  00      , 

118,80 

0 

$16.50      

tUM. 

0 

$16  00       

iiM.80 

0 

$1650       

$17.00 

0 

$17  00 

111T.80 

0 

$17  50       

818,00 

0 

$18  00          

M.80 

0 

$18.80 

|lt.OO.... 

39.00 

0 

$1900 

0 

$19.50 

%1000      

eooo „ 

1121.00 

0 
.10 

$21.00 

iaa.00. 

.25 

rpnp 

OOO. - ... 

$34.00 

.40 

$7»0'> 

.65 

$24.00 

•MOO 

.70 

125  00 

$3800 

.85 

$2600       

$27.00    

too 

$27.00       

$28.00 

1.15 

12800 

$3800      

1.30 

mfifn                        ... 

$1000 

1.45 

•30  OC       — 

tnco          .  . 

L«0 

131.00 

183.00 

1.75 

13200 

$ss.oo 

I<» 

$33  00       

$84.00      

210 

$34.00       

Iff  00 

2.25 

136  00          

188.00      

Z« 

$88.00 

137.00     

Z«0 

■M.OO       . 

188.00    

2.75 

3;)ki 

$3000 

2  95 

$38.00      

$10.00 

.'  10 

$40.00 

$11.00      

125 

$41 00          

$43.00        

3.45 

$4300       

$48.00      

3.« 

$4,100       

$44.00 

i.» 

$44.00     

$48.00 

100 

•46  00 

$48.00 

4,30 

048.00       . 

$47.00 

4:40 

$47.00  

$48.00 

tec 

$48.00 

$40.00 

4.M 

049.00   ....J. 

$80.00 

5.00 

$50.00 

iBTS .::::::.:: ..:.:. 

5.30 

$51  00       

SiS:.::.:::::::::::...:: 

5.40 

$52.00 

$83.00 

660 

(53  00       

580 

054  00 

|u.oo 

6.00 

$68.00 

630 

056.00       

$87.00 

640 

057.00 

$88.00 

6.M 

058  00     

$80.00 

6.80 

$80.00 

oaaoo 

7.00 

810.00 :-. 

$81.00 

8.76  1          8.35 

7.20 

February  23,  1966 
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"If  the  payroll  period  wltb  respect  to  an  employee  la  a  dally  payroll  period  or  a  mlacellaneoua  payroll  period  and  be  la  married — 


"And  tbe  wages  dlylded  by  tbe  nitniber  of  days  in 
such  period  are— 


At  least— 


ttl.OO 
162.00 
163.00. 
IM.OO 
166.00. 
MOO 
117.00. 

in.oo 
woo 
traoo. 

171.00 

r2.oo 

173.00 

ri.oo 
rj.oo 
re.oo 
ri.oo. 

178  00 
ITt.W 


Bi  it  less  than— 


$62.00. 
$63.00. 
$64.00. 
$66.00. 
$86.00. 
$87.00. 
$08.00. 
$80.00. 
•70.00. 
$71.00. 
$73.00. 
$73.00. 
$74.00. 
$76.00. 
$70.00. 

$n.oo. 

$78.00. 
$79.00. 

$8aoo. 


ttOaDdover„ 


And  the  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  is— 


10  or 
men 


Tbe  amount  of  income  tax  to  lie  withheld  shall  t>e  the  following  amount  multiplied  by  tbe  number  of  days  in 

such  periods — 


$11.06 

$11.40 

$10.90 

$10.45 

$9.95 

$9.50 

$9.00 

$8.58 

$8.15 

$7.75 

12.26 

11.65 

11.15 

10.70 

10.20 

9.75 

9.25 

8.76 

8.86 

7.05 

12.85 

11.06 

11.40 

10.95 

10.45 

10.00 

9.60 

9.00 

8.86 

8.16 

12.88 

1Z28 

11.70 

11.20 

10.70 

10.25 

0.75 

9.28 

8.80 

&35 

13.16 

12.56 

12.00 

11.45 

10.06 

10.50 

10.00 

9.60 

9.06 

8.66 

1X46 

12.86 

12.30 

,       11.70 

11.20 

10.75 

10.26 

9.78 

0.80 

8.80 

13.75 

13.15 

12.60 

12.00 

11.48 

11.00 

10.50 

10.00 

9.55 

9.06 

14.06 

13.45 

12.90 

12.30 

11.75 

11.28 

10.75 

10.28 

9.80 

9.30 

14.35 

13.76 

13.30 

12.60 

12.05 

11.80 

11.00 

10.60 

10.06 

9.55 

14.66 

14.06 

18.80 

12.90 

12.35 

11.76 

11.38 

10.76 

10  30 

9.80 

14.06 

14.36 

18.80 

13.20 

12.65 

12.06 

11.80 

11.00 

ia55 

10.05 

16.25 

14.66 

14.10 

18.60 

12.95 

12.35 

11.80 

11.25 

10.80 

10.30 

18.88 

14.05 

14.40 

18.80 

13.25 

12.65 

12.10 

11.60 

11.06 

10.66 

18.88 

16.25 

14.70 

14.10 

13.65 

12.95 

12.40 

11.80 

11.30 

10.80 

16.16 

18.68 

15.00 

14.40 

13.85 

13.25 

12.70 

12.10 

11.65 

11.06 

16.46 

18.85 

18.30 

14.70 

14.15 

13.55 

13.00 

12.40 

11.85 

11.30 

16.75 

16.18 

-18.60 

15.00 

14.45 

13.86 

13.30 

12.70 

12.15 

11.58 

17.06 

16.45 

I.V90 

15.30 

14.75 

14.18 

13.60 

13.00 

12.46 

11.88 

17.38 

16.78 

18.20 

15.60 

15.06 

14.46 

13.90 

13.30 

12.76 

12.18 

$7.40 

7.60 

7.80 

8.00 

8.20 

8.40 

^8.60 

8.86 

9.10 

9.86 

9.60 

9.86 

10.10 

ia38 

laeo 

10.86 
U.IO 
11.36 
11.60 


30  percent  of  tbe  ezness  over  $80  plus— 


17.60 


16.90 


16.35 


18.76 


18.20 


14.60 


14.06 


13.46 


12.00 


1Z30 


11.76" 


(d)  DiscLosTTRs  or  MARrrAL  SttATCs;  Dsm- 
HiNATiON  or  Marital  Status;  I^xatment  or 
Su«vwiNc  Spouse. — Section  3403  (relating  to 
Income  tax  collected  at  source)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  'the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(1)  Determination  and  QipcLOsintE  or 
Uautal  Status. —  I 

"(1)  Determination  or  STa^s  bt  xm- 
PLOTER.— For  purposes  of  applying  the  tables 
iL  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  to  a  payment  of 
wages,  the  employer  shall  treat  the  employee 
as  a  single  person  unless  there  is  In  effect 
with  respect  to  such  payment  of  wages  a 
withholding  exemption  certlfloate  furnished 
to  the  employer  by  the  employee  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  In- 
dicating that  the  employee  Is  married. 

"(2)  Disclosure  or  status  sr  emflotze. — 
An  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  furnish  the 
employer  with  a  withholding  eEemptlon  cer- 
tificate Indicating  he  Is  married  only  if,  on 
the  day  of  such  furnishing,  he  Is  married 
(determined  with  the  appllcatoci  of  the  rules 
In  paragraph  (3) ) .  An  employee  whose  mar- 
ital status  changes  from  married  to  single 
•hall,  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe,  fur- 
nish the  employer  with  a  new  withholding 
wemptlon  certificate.  | 

"(3)  Determination  or  MAX^tAL  status. — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  an  employee 
shall  on  any  day  be  considered— 

"(A)  as  not  married.  If  (1)  he  Is  legally 
•eparated  from  his  spouse  under  a  decree  of 
(llvorce  or  separate  maintenance,  or  (11) 
either  he  or  his  spouse  is,  or  oh  any  preced- 
ing day  within  the  calendar  year  was,  a 
nonresident  alien;  or 

"(B)  as  married.  If  (1)  his  Spouse  (other 
wan  a  spouse  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(A))  died  within  the  portion  of  his  taxable 
jear  which  precedes  such  day,  or  (11)  hla 
•pouse  died  during  one  of  the  two  taxable 
^ht"  '''*'"*<ll»tely  preceding  the  current  tax- 
able year  and,  on  the  basis  of  facts  exUUng 
«t  the  beginning  of  such  day,  the  employee 
fwaonably  expects,  at  the  close  of  his  tox- 
aoie  year,  to  be  a  surviving  spouse  (as  de- 
oned  In  section  2(b)). •■ 

(e)  WrrHHOLDiNO  Allowance  roa  Item- 
•*">  Deductions. — 

(1)  Allowance.— Section  3408(f)(1)  (re- 
^ng  to  withholding  exemptions)  Is 
•meiuied — 

.„'^>  ^y  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
iubparagraph  (D). 


(B)  by  striking  out  the  penod  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  any  allowance  to  which  he  la  en- 
titled under  subsection  (m) ,  but  only  If  his 
spouse  does  not  have  In  effect  a  withholding 
exemption  certlQcate  claiming  such  allow- 
ance." 

(2)    WrrHHOLDiNO     ALLOWANCES     BASED     ON 

itemized  deductions. — Section  3402  (relating 
to  Income  tax  collected  at  source )  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(m)  WrrHHOLDiNO  Allowances  Based  on 
Itemized  Deductions. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — An  employee  shall 
he  entitled  to  withholding  allowances  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  payment  of 
wages  in  a  number  equal  to  the  number  de- 
termined by  dividing  by  $700  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  his  estimated  Itemized  deductions, 
over 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  12 
percent  of  the  first  (7,600  of  his  estimated 
wages  and  17  percent  of  the  remainder  of 
his  estimated  wages. 

For  purpoees  of  this  subsection,  fractional 
numbers  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

"(2)  DEnmnoNs. — ^Por  purpoees  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Estimated  itemized  deductions. — 
The  term  'estimated  itemized  deductions' 
means  the  aggregate  amount  which  he  rea- 
sonably expects  will  be  allowable  as  deduc- 
tions under  chapter  1  (other  than  the  de- 
ductions referred  to  In  sections  141  and  151 
and  other  than  the  deductions  required  to 
be  taken  Into  account  In  determining  adjust- 
ed groes  income  under  section  62)  for  the  es- 
timation year.  In  no  case  shall  such  aggre- 
gate amount  be  greater  than  the  amount  of 
such  deductions  shown  on  his  return  of  tax 
under  subtitle  A  for  the  taxable  year  pre- 
ceding the  estimation  year. 

"(B)  Estimated  wages. — The  term  'esti- 
mated wages'  means  the  aggregate  amount 
which  he  reasonably  expects  will  constitute 
wages  for  the  estimation  year.  In  no  case 
shall  such  aggregate  amount  be  less  than 
the  amount  of  wages  shown  on  his  return 
for  the  taxable  year  preceding  the  estima- 
tion year. 

"(C)  EsTiMATioif  TEAS. — In  the  case  of  an 
employee  who  files  his  return  on  the  basis 


of  a  calendar  year,  the  term  'estimation  year' 
means — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  payments  of  wages 
after  April  30  and  on  or  before  December  31 
of  any  calendar  year,  such  calendar  year, 
and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  payments  of  wages  on 
or  after  January  1  and  before  May  1  of  any 
calendar  year,  the  preceding  calendar  year 
(or,  If  the  employee  has  filed  a  return  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  and  If  he  has 
In  effect  a  withholding  allowance  under  this 
subsection  based  on  using  the  current  calen- 
dar year  as  the  estimation  year,  such  current 
calendar  year). 

In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  flies  his  re- 
turn on  a  basis  other  than  the  calendar  year, 
his  estimation  year,  and  the  amounts  de- 
ducted and  withheld  to  be  governed  by  such 
estimation  year,  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

"(3)  Special  RULES. — 

"(A)  Married  individuals. — ^The  number  of 
withholding  allowances  to  which  a  husband 
and  wife  are  entitled  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  their 
combined  wages  and  deduction.  This  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  apply  to  a  husband  and 
wife  who  filed  separate  returns  for  the  tax- 
able year  preceding  the  estimation  year  and 
who  reasonably  expect  to  file  separate  returns 
for  the  eetimatlon  year. 

"(B)  Only  one  certiticate  to  be  in  et- 
PECT. — In  the  case  of  any  employee,  with- 
holding allowances  under  this  subsection 
may  not  be  claimed  with  more  than  one 
employer  at  any  one  time. 

"(C)  Termination  or  ErracnvENESs. — In 
the  case  of  an  employee  who  files  his  return 
on  the  basis  of  a  calendar  year,  that  portion 
of  a  withholding  exemption  certificate  which 
relates  to  allowances  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  effective  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments of  wages  after  the  firrt  April  30  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  estimation  year  on 
which  it  is  based. 

"(D)  Limitation. — The  Secretary  or  hla 
delegate  may  by  regulations  provide  that 
one  or  more  of  the  withholding  allowances 
to  which  an  employee  would,  but  for  this 
subparagraph,  be  entitled  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  denied  because  such  em- 
ployee's estimated  wages  are  above  the  level 
at  which  the  amounts  deducted  and  with- 
held under  this  chapter  are  generally  sufll- 
olent  to  offset  the  liability  for  tax  under 
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chapt«r  1  with  respect  to  the  wages  from 
wblch  such  amoxints  are  deducted  and  with- 
held. 

"(E)  AirrHOiUTT  to  pxxsckibe  tablxs. — The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  tables 
pursuant  to  which  employees  shall  determine 
the  number  of  allowances  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  this  subsection.  Such  tables 
may  be  based  on  reasonable  wage  and  Item- 
ized deduction  brackets. 

"{T)  TaEATMtNT  or  ALLOWANCES. — For  piir- 
posea  of  this  title,  any  withholding  allow- 
ance under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated 
as  If  It  were  denominated  a  withholding 
exemption." 

(S)  Stattts  ormifiNATioif  datk. — The  last 
sentence  of  section  3402(f)(3)(B)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  pxirpoeea 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  'status  de- 
termination date'  means  January  1,  May  1, 
July  1.  and  October  1  of  each  year." 

(4)  Ctvil  phjaltt. — 

(A)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  (relating 
to  assessable  penalties)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"sec.  eesa.  falsx  intormation  wtth  kespect 

TO       WrrHHOLDING       ALLOWANCES 
BASED    ON    rTEMIZED    DEDUCTIONS. 

"(a)  Civil  Penalty.— In  addition  to  any 
criminal  penalty  provided  by  law,  If  any  In- 
dividual in  claiming  a  withholding  allowance 
under  secUon  3402(f)  (1)  (F)  states  (1)  that 
the  wages  (within  the  meaning  of  chapter  24) 
shown  on  his  return  for  any  taxable  year 
were  less  than  such  wages  actually  shown,  or 
(2)  that  the  Itemized  deductions  referred  to 
In  section  3402 (m)  on  the  return  for  any 
taxable  year  were  greater  than  such  deduc- 
tions actually  shown,  he  shall  pay  a  penalty 
of  »50  for  each  such  statement,  unless  (1) 
such  statement  did  not  resxilt  In  a  decrease 
In  the  amounts  deducted  and  withheld 
under  chapter  24.  or  (2)  the  taxes  Imposed 
with  reepect  to  the  Individual  under  subtitle 
A  for  the  succeeding  taxable  year  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  (A)  the  credits  against  such 
taxes  allowed  by  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1,  and  (B)  the  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  which  are  considered  payments  on 
account  of  such  taxes. 

"(b)  Detictenct  PmocEoiniES  Nor  To  Ap- 
ply.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter  63  frelatlng 
to  deflclency  procedures  for  Income,  estate, 
and  gift  taxes ) ,  shall  not  apply  In  respect  of 
the  assessment  or  collection  of  any  penalty 
Imposed  by  subsection  (a)." 

(B)  The  Uble  of  sections  of  such  sub- 
chapter B  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6682.  False  Information  with  respect  to 
withholding  allowances  based 
on  Itemized  deductions." 

(5)  Ckiminal  penalty. — Section  7205  (re- 
lating to  fraudulent  withholding  exemption 
certiacate  or  failure  to  supply  Information) 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  3402(f)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  3402",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "any  penalty  other- 
wise provided"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"any  other  penalty  provided  by  law  (except 
the  penalty  provided  by  secUon  6682)". 

(6)  ErrBCTTvx  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
secUon  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration p^d  after  December  31.  1966. 
but  only  with  respect  to  withholding  ex- 
emptions based  on  estimation  years  begin- 
ning after  such  date. 

(f)  TaANsinoNAL  DrroMiNATiON  Status 
Date. — Notwithstanding  section  3402(f)  (3) 
(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  a 
withholding  exemption  certificate  furnished 
the  employer  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
oC  this  Act  and  before  May  1,  1966,  shall  take 
effect  with  respect  to  the  first  payment  of 
wages  made  on  or  after  May  1,  1966.  or  the 
lOth  day  after  the  date  on  which  such  cer- 
Uflcate  Is  furnished  to  the  employer,  whlch- 
erer  la  later,  and  at  the  elecQon  of  the  em- 


ployer such  certificate  may  be  made  effective 
with  respect  to  any  pajrment  of  wages  made 
on  or  after  the  date  on  which  such  certificate 
Is  furnished. 

(g)  ErrscnvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  (other  than  subsection 
(e) )  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  April  30, 1966. 
Sec.  102.  Estimated  Tax  In  Case  of  Individ- 
uals. 

(a)  Inclusion  or  Selp-Employment  Tax 
IN  Estimated  Tax. — Section  6015(c)  (relat- 
ing to  definition  of  estimated  tax  in  the  case 
of  an  Individual)  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Estimated  Tax. — For  purposes  of  this 
title.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  the  term 
'estimated  tax'  means — 

"(1)  the  amount  which  the  Individual 
estimates  as  the  amount  of  the  Income  tax 
Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  the  taxable  year, 
plus 

"(2)  the  amount  which  the  Individual 
estimates  as  the  amount  of  the  self -employ- 
ment tax  Imposed  by  chapter  2  for  the  tax- 
able year,  minus 

"(3)  the  amount  which  the  Individual 
estimates  as  the  sum  of  any  credits  against 
tax  provided  by  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1." 

(b)  Addition  to  Tax  roa  Underpayment 
op  Estimated  Tax. — 

(1)  SecUon  6654(a)  (relatlntg  to  addition 
to  the  tax  for  underpayment  of  estimated 
tax  by  an  Individual)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "chapter  1"  the  following:  "and 
the  tax  under  chapter  2". 
r  (2)  Section  6654(d)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  Exception. — Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  subsections,  the 
addition  to  the  tax  with  respect  to  any 
underpayment  of  any  Installment  shall  not 
be  imposed  If  the  total  amount  of  all  pay- 
ments of  estimated  tax  made  on  or  before 
the  last  date  prescribed  for  the  payment  of 
such  Installment  equals  or  exceeds  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  required  to 
be  paid  on  or  before  such  date  If  the  esti- 
mated tax  were  whichever  of  the  following  Is 
the  least — 

"(1)  The  tax  shown  on  the  return  of  the 
Individual  for  the  preceding  taxable  year. 
If  a  return  showing  a  liability  for  tax  was 
filed  by  the  Individual  for  the  preceding 
taxable  year  and  such  preceding  year  was  a 
taxable  year  of  12  months. 

"(2)  An  amount  equal  to  70  percent  (66% 
percent  In  the  case  of  Individuals  referred  to 
In  section  6073(b),  relating  to  Income  from 
farming  or  fishing)  of  the  tax  for  the  taxable 
year  computed  by  placing  on  an  annualized 
basis  the  taxable  Income  for  the  months  In 
the  taxable  year  ending  before  the  month  In 
which  the  Installment  Is  required  to  be  paid 
and  by  taking  into  account  the  adjusted  self- 
employment  Income  (If  the  net  earnings 
from  self -employment  (as  defined  In  section 
1402(a))  for  the  taxable  year  equal  or  ex- 
ceed 9400) .    For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(A)  The  taxable  Income  shall  be  placed 
on  an  annualized  basis  by — 

"(1)  multiplying  by  12  (or.  In  the  case  of 
a  taxable  year  of  less  than  12  months,  the 
number  of  months  In  the  Uxable  year)  the 
taxable  Income  (computed  without  deduc- 
tion of  personal  exemptions)  for  the  months 
In  the  taxable  year  ending  before  the  month 
In  which  the  Installment  Is  required  to  be 
paid. 

"(U)  dividing  the  resulting  amount  by  the 
number  of  months  In  the  taxable  year  end- 
ing before  the  month  In  which  such  Install- 
ment date  falls,  and 

"(HI)  deducting  from  such  amount  the  de- 
ductions for  personal  exemptions  allowable 
for  the  taxable  year  (such  personal  exemp- 
tions being  determined  as  of  the  last  date 
prescribed  for  pa3rment  of  the  Installment) . 

"(B)  The  term  'adjusted  self -employment 
Income' ) 


"(1)  the  net  earnings  from  self -employ, 
ment  (as  defined  In  section  1402(a) )  for  the 
months  In  the  taxable  year  ending  before  the 
month  In  which  the  Installment  is  required 
to  be  paid,  but  not  more  than 

"(11)  the  excess  of  $6,600  over  the  amount 
determined  by  placing  the  wages  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1402(b))  for  the 
months  in  the  taxable  year  ending  before  the 
month  In  which  the  Installment  is  required 
to  be  paid  on  an  annualized  basis  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  clauses  (I)  and  (II)  of 
subparagraph  (A) . 

"(3)  An  amoimt  equal  to  90  percent  of  the 
tax  computed,  at  the  rates  applicable  to  the 
taxable  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  tax- 
able Income  and  the  actual  self-employment 
Income  for  the  months  In  the  taxable  year 
ending  before  the  month  In  which  the  In- 
stallment Is  reqxUred  to  be  paid  as  If  such 
months  constituted  the  taxable  year. 

"(4)  An  amount  equal  to  the  tax  com- 
puted, at  the  rates  applicable  to  the  taxable 
year,  on  the  basis  of  the  taxpayer's  status 
with  respect  to  personal  exemptions  under 
section  161  for  the  taxable  year,  but  other- 
wise on  the  basis  of  the  facts  shown  on  his 
return  for,  and  the  law  applicable  to,  the 
preceding  taxable  year." 

(3)  Section  6654(f)  (relating  to  definition 
of  tax  for  purposes  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  of  section  6654)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Tax  Computed  Arrxa  Application  or 
CaEDiTS  Against  Tax. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (d),  the  term  'tax'  means— 

"(1)  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  1. 
plus 

"(2)  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  2,  minus 

"(3)  the  credits  against  tax  allowed  by 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1,  other 
than  the  credit  against  tax  provided  by  sec- 
tion 31  (relating  to  tax  withheld  on  wages)." 

(4)  Section  7701(a)  (relating  to  defini- 
tions) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(34)  Estimated  income  tax. — The  term 
'estimated  Income  tax'  means — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  the  esti- 
mated tax  as  defined  In  section  6016(c),  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the  esti- 
mated tax  as  defined  In  section  6016(b)." 

(5)  Section  1403(b)  (cross  references)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  For  provisions  relating  to  declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax  on  self-employment 
income,  see  section  6015." 

(c)  MiNisTzts.  Membeks  or  Religious 
Oxdees,  and  Christian  Science  PRAcrmoN- 
EKS. — Section  1402(e)(3)  (relating  to  effec- 
tive date  of  waiver  certlficatee)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  sections  6016  and 
6654.  a  waiver  certificate  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  treated  as  taking  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year 
beginning  after  the  date  on  which  such  cer- 
tificate Is  filed." 

(d)  ErfTcnvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begU- 
nlng  after  December  31, 1966. 

Sec.  103.  Underpayment  of  Installments  of 
estimated  Income  tax  In  case  of 
Individuals. 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— Section  6654(b)  (reUt- 
Ing  to  amount  of  underpayment),  and  sec- 
tion 6654(d)  (relating  to  exception)  •• 
amended  by  section  102(b)  (2)  of  thU  Act, 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "70  percent" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "80  percent". 

(b)  EfTEcrrvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1966. 

Sec.  104.  Installment  payments  of  estimated 
Income  tax  by  corporations. 
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(a)  In  Oeneral. — Subsectloh  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 6164  (relating  to  Installment  payments 
of  estimated  Income  tax  by  corporations)  Is 
(mended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amount  and  Time  roa  Payment  or 
liCH  Installment. — The  amount  of  esti- 
mated tax  (as  defined  In  section  6016(b)) 
with  respect  to  which  a  declaration  la  re- 


quired under  section  6016  shaU  be  paid  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Taxable  years  beginning  in  ibss. — 
With  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1965,  and  before  January  1, 
1967.  such  estimated  tax  shall  be  paid  IQ 
Installments  In  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing table: 


i 

•01  the  declaration  Is  timely  filed  on  or  faiefore  the  ISth  day  of  the— 

The  Ibllowlng  percentages  of  the  estimated  tax 
shall  be  paid  on  the  15th  day  of  the— 

4th  month 

fltb  month 

9th  month 

12th  month 

«th  month  of  the  taxable  year 

1 

12 

12 
16 

25 
29 
87 

25 
29 
87 
74 

ftb  month  of  the  taxable  year  (but  aftc  ritbe  18th  day  of  the  4th 
month) ; 

kh  month  of  the  taxable  year  (but  aft« 
month) 

r  the  16th  day  of  the  8th 

12tb  month  of  the  taxable  year  (but  f 
»th  month) 

f  er  the  15th  day  of  the 

. 

"(2)  Taxable  years  beginninq  itter  lees. — 
With  respect  to  taxable  years  boglnnlng  after 
December  31,  1966,  such  estimated  tax  aball 


"Tltb*  declaration  Is  timely  filed  on  or  b  ( >te  the  18th  day  of  th( 


4tli  moath  of  the  taxable  year. 

6Ui  month  of  the  taxable  year  (but  aft^ 

month) 

Kb  month  of  the  taxable  year  (but 

month) 

Bill  month  of  the  taxable  year  (but 

moDth).. 


;  aft«ri 


^affat 


be  paid  in  InstaUments  In  accordance  with 
the  following  table : 


the  ISth  day  ofthe4tb 


1  the  15th  day  of  th^  6th 
the  15th  day  of  the  Bto 


The  following  percentages  of  the  estimated  tax 
shall  be  paid  on  the  15th  day  of  the— 


4th  month    6tb  month    0th  month  12th  month 


25 


26 
33H 


26 
50 


28 
33H 
SO 
100 


"(3)  Timely  pilino.- A  ddclaratlon  Is 
timely  filed  for  the  purposes  otf  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  If  It  Is  not  required  by  section 
e074(a)  to  be  filed  on  a  date  (determined 
without  regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for 
filing  the  declaration  tmder  section  6061) 
before  the  date  It  Is  actually  fijed. 

"(4)  Late  filino. — If  the  declaraUon  Is 
filed  after  the  time  prescribed  In  section 
•074(a)  (determined  without  regard  to  any 
extension  of  time  for  filing  the  declaration 
under  section  6081 ) ,  there  shall  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  such  filing  all  Installments  of 
estimated  tax  which  would  have  been  payable 
on  or  before  stifch  time  If  the  declaration 
h»d  been  filed  Within  the  time  preecrlbed  In 
eectlon  6074(a).\and  the  remaining  Install- 
ments shall  be  paid  at  the  tlmoe  at  which, 
»od  In  the  amounts  In  which,  they  would 
h»ve  been  payable  If  the  declaralHon  had  been 
•0  filed." 

(b)  ErrscnvE  Datb. — The  amendment 
■nwle  by  subeectlon  (a)  shall  a^ply  with  re- 
4>ect  to  taxable  years  beginning  ttf  ter  Decem- 
>»  31.  1966. 

wu  n — POSTPONEMENT  or  certain  excise  tax 

rate  RB>UCnONS    I  I 

Sec.  201.  Passenger  Automobllell 

(a)  Postponement  or  Rate  Iwuctionb. — 
wibparagraph  (A)  of  section  4061(a)  (2)  (re- 
nting to  ImpoalUon  of  tax)  Is  amended  to 
'«d  as  follows: 

"(A)  Articles  entunerated  In  awbparagraph 
(B)  are  taxable  at  whichever  of  the  following 
'•^U  applicable: 

"^  percent  for  the  period  beginning  with 
»•  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
«•  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966  through 
>*»«*  31,  1968. 

"2  percent  for  the  period  April  1,  1966. 
«fo»*i  December  81,  1968. 

ii"^.,£?^*°*  ^°'  *^*  pertod  after  December 
«■  1968." 

(b)  Flooi  Sroeaca  Tax.— Sectlai  4296  (re- 
"■ag  to  fioor  stocks  taxes)  Is  amended— 


(1)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  isee  tax  on  automobiles. — On  any 
article  subject  to  tax  under  section  4061(a) 
(2)  which  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966  is  held  by  a  dealer  and  has  not  been 
used  and  Is  Intended  for  sale,  there  Is  Im- 
posed a  floor  stocks  tax  at  the  rate  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  price  for  which  the  article  was 
sold  by  the  mantifacturer,  producer,  or  Im- 
porter. Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  tax  Imposed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  by  such 
dealer  and  shall  be  collected  from  him  by 
the   manufacttirer,   producer,   or   Importer." 

(2)  By  amending  subsection  (d)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  except"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "except",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "delegate."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "delegate,  and  except 
that  the  tax  Imposed  by  paragraph  (8)  shall 
be  paid  at  such  time  after  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

(C)  CONTORMINC    AMENDMENTS. 

(1)  Section  6412(a)(1)  (relating  to  floor 
stocks  refimds  on  passenger  automobiles, 
etc.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "January 
1,  1966,  1967.  1968.  or  1969,"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1966,  April  1, 
1968.  or  January  1,  1969,". 

(2)  Section  209(c)  (1)  (G)  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956  (relating  to  general 
provisions  for  transfers  to  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  4226(a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  4226(a)  (other  than  para- 
graph (8)  thereof)". 

(d)  ErrEcnvE     Date. — The      amendment 
made   by  subsection    (a)    shall  apply  with 
respect  to  articles  sold  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of.  this  Act. 
Sec.  202.  CommunlcatlcHi  Services. 


(a)  Postponement  or  Rate  Reductions.— 
Section  4261  (relating  to  tax  on  communi- 
cations) Is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  subsection  (a)  (2)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  The  rate  of  tax  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  Is  as  follows: 

"Amounts  paid  pursuant  to  bills 

first  rendered —  Percent 

"Before  April  1,  1968. 10 

"After  March  31, 1968,  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969 1" 

(2)  By  striking  out  subsection  (o)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"(c)  Special  Rule. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  in  the  case  of  communications 
services  rendered  before  February  1,  1968,  for 
which  a  bill  has  not  been  rendered  before 
AprU  1,  1968,  a  bUI  shall  be  treated  as  hav- 
ing been  first  rendered  on  March  31,  1968. 
For  piuposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  In 
the  case  of  coezununlcatlons  services  ren- 
dered after  January  31.  1968.  and  before  No- 
vember 1,  1968,  for  which  a  bUl  has  not  been 
rendered  before  January  1,  1969,  a  bill  shall 
be  treated  as  having  been  first  rendered  on 
December  31,  1968." 

(b)  NoNPRorrr  HosprrALS. — Section  4368 
(relating  to  exemptions  from  tax  on  com- 
mtmlcatlons)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  NoNPRorrr  Hospitals. — No  tax  shall 
be  Imposed  under  section  4261  on  any 
amount  paid  by  a  nonprofit  hospital  for  serv- 
ices furnished  to  such  organization.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'non- 
profit hospital'  means  a  boepital  referred  to 
In  section  603(b)(6)  which  Is  exempt  from 
Income  tax  under  section  601(a)." 

(c)  ErrECTiVE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  amounts  paid  pursuant  to  bills  first 
rendered  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  16  days  after 
the  date  on  which  this  Act  Is  enacted  for 
services  rendered  on  or  after  such  first  day. 
In  the  case  of  amoimte  paid  pursuant  to  bills 
rendered  on  or  after  such  first  day  for  serv- 
ices which  were  rendered  before  such  first 
day  and  for  which  no  previous  bill  was  ren- 
dered, such  amendments  shall  apply  except 
with  respect  to  such  services  as  were  ren- 
dered more  than  2  months  before  such  first 
day.  In  the  case  of  services  rendered  more 
than  2  months  before  such  first  day,  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  33  of 
the  Code  In  effect  at  the  time  such  services 
were  rendered,  subject  to  the  provision  of 
section  701(b)  (2)  of  the  Excise  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1965,  shall  i^ply  to  the  amoimta 
paid  tor  such  services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  com- 
mittee amendments? 

committee  amendment  OrTERED  by  MR.  MILLS 

Mr.  Mn.Tfl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  such  committee  amendments,  the 
first  of  which  is  on  page  32  of  the  bilL 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Mills:  Page  32,  strike  out  Unes  6  and  6  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"If  the  number  determined  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  Is  not  a  whole  number,  the 
fraction  shall  be  disregarded;  except  that. 
If  the  number  determined  Is  one-half  or  more 
but  lees  than  one,  It  shall  be  Increased  to 
one." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
this  amendment,  If  I  may. 

This  amendment  concerns  the  proce- 
dure for  claiming  withholding  allow- 
ances contained  In  your  committee's  bill. 
Taxpayers  who  anticipate  that,  based  on 
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prior  experience,  they  will  have  large 
Itemized  deductions  relative  to  their  In- 
come may  claim  these  withholding  al- 
lowances, which  have  the  effect  of  with- 
holding exemptions.  By  doing  so,  they 
will  be  able  to  adjust  their  withholding 
to  prevent  the  excessive  overwithholding 
which  might  otherwise  develop. 

The  number  of  withholding  allowances 
which  may  be  claimed  Is  based  on  the 
amoimt  of  excess  itemized  deductions. 
Excess  Itemized  deductions  are  equal  to 
estimated  Itemized  deductions  in  excess 
of  12  percent  of  income  up  to  $7,500  and 
17  percent  of  income  above  this  figure. 

Under  the  bill  as  It  now  stands,  no 
withholding  allowance  may  be  claimed 
unless  the  amount  of  excess  itemized  de- 
ductions equals  a  full  $700.  It  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  your  committee  that 
this  stipulation  makes  it  difficult  for 
families  with  low  and  moderate  Incomes 
to  take  advantage  of  the  withholding  al- 
lowance procedure.  A  family  with  an 
income  of  $5,000.  for  example,  would  have 
to  have  Itemized  deductions  of  $1,300.  or 
26  percjlnt  of  Its  Income,  before  a  with- 
holding allowance  could  be  claimed. 

Your  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bill  should  be  amended  to  make  It 
easier  for  taxpayers  with  modest  incomes 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  withholding 
allowances.  The  committee  therefore 
proposes  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12752 
which  will  permit  a  taxpayer  to  claim 
single  withholding  allowance  If  his  ex- 
cess itemized  deductions  equal  $350  but 
are  less  than  $700.  Thus,  in  the  above 
example  an  allowance  could  be  claimed 
when  itemized  deductions  totaled  $950, 
or  19  percent  of  income,  the  average  for 
itemized  deductions  as  a  percent  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income. 

This  amendment  only  applies  to  the 
first  withholding  allowance.  Two  with- 
holding allowances  could  not  be  claimed 
Unless  excess  itemized  deductions 
equalled  or  exceeded  $1,400,  three  could 
not  be  claimed  unless  the  lexcess  totaled 
$2,100  or  more,  and  so  forth. 

The  amendment  will  be  of  chief  im- 
portance to  those  with  moderate  Incomes 
and  relatively  heavy  Itemized  deductions. 
The  importance  to  such  taxpayers  is  in- 
dicated, however,  by  the  fact  that  if 
two-thirds  of  those  eligible  for  withhold- 
ing allowances  solely  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment  claim  those  allowances,  the 
amount  of  withholding  will  be  reduced 
by  $400  million  a  year. 

This  amendment  will  go  into  effect  in 
the  calendar  year  1967  as  a  part  of  the 
entire  withholding  allowance  procedure. 
As  a  result,  it  will  not  affect  fiscal  1966 
revenues  at  all  and  will  reduce  fiscal 
1967  revenues  by  only  $65  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee  to 
adopt  the  committee  reported  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  complete  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  perfectly  clear 
.when  the  administration  first  presented 
the  proposal  for  a  change  In  the  with- 
holding system  that  it  was  going  to  con- 
siderably aggravate  the  problem  of  over- 
withholding  that  has  existed  in  the  past 
and  which  will  even  still  exist  in  the 
future:   a  sitiiation  whereby  our  tax- 


payers by  law  are  forced  to  pay  in  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year  in  excess  of 
their  real  tax  liability,  and  then  wait 
for  a  refund  in  the  following  year. 

I  suggested  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  to  the  Treasury  that  I 
thought  they  could  devise  a  formula 
whereby  at  least  some  of  this  overwith- 
holding could  be  alleviated,  by  giving 
recognition  to  the  deductions  that  the 
taxpayer  might  have  in  excess  of  the 
sttmdard  deduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  case  which 
results  in  the  usual  situation  of  over- 
wlthiholdlng. 

When  we  acted  in  the  committee,  we 
acted  on  the  basis  of  individual  income 
tax  statistics  prepared  by  the  Treasury. 
The  Treasury  representatives  agreed  to 
a  formula  for  avoiding  overwithholding. 
After  we  considered  the  matter  and  con- 
cluded our  executive  sessions,  new  sta- 
tistics were  prepared.  I  was  not  satis- 
fled.  I  believe  it  imperative  that  the 
committee  take  another  look  at  what  we 
had  done  during  our  normal  consider- 
ation of  this  particular  problem,  in  view 
of  the  later,  and  presumably  more  accu- 
rate, statistical  data  that  we  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
thotight  likewise,  and  that  this  matter 
was  reconsidered  and  a  further  liberal- 
ization was  made  so  as  to  reduce  even 
further  the  extent  of  involuntary  over- 
witliholding. 

I  would  say,  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  you  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  hope  that 
our  staff  and  the  staff  of  the  Treasury 
Department  will  still  focus  their  atten- 
tion on  the  problem  of  overwithholding 
that  still  exists.  I  feel  it  Is  Intolerable 
and  Inexcusable  that  we  do  not  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  try  and  bring  the  tax 
withheld  down  to  as  close  to  the 
liability  of  the  individual  as  is  possible. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  know 
we  can  never  hit  it  right  on  the  head. 
But  at  least  we  can  avoid  the  overwith- 
holding that  is  current  in  our  system 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
made  some  real  progress  in  partially 
correcting  the  situation,  but  I  feel  there 
is  much  more  to  be  done.  I  hope  the 
attention  of  the  Treasury  staff  will  be 
directed  to  that  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AICXNDICXMT  OITEKED  BT   MX.  lULXS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
another  cwnmlttee  amendment,  which 
Is  clerical  and  technical  in  nature. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Mills:  In  each  of  the  tables  beginning  on 
pages  B.  11,  13.  16,  17,  10,  21,  33.  25,  and  37 
slJike  out  "14  percent  of  wages"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "90". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 
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The  Committee  roee,  and  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore,  Mr.  Albert,  having  re- 
sumed the  cliair.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12752)  to  provide  for  graduated 
withholding  of  income  tax  from  wages, 
to  require  declarations  of  estimated  tax 
with  respect  to  self -employment  Income, 
to  accelerate  current  payments  of  esti- 
mated income  tax  by  corporations,  to 
postpone  certain  excise  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  736,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  -nie 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  readhig  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Utt]  rise? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Utt  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  (H.B. 
13752)  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meani 
with  Instructions  to  report  the  same  back  to 
the  House  forthwith  with  the  foUowlng 
amendments : 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  7  and  8. 

Page  47.  strike  out  Une  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  9  on  page  61. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  "noes"  had 
it.        

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present,  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rdl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  187,  nays  207,  not  voting  38, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  18] 
TEAS— 187 
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AbblU 

Abemethy 


Anderaon,  ni. 


Andrewi. 
OeorseW. 


Andrews, 

Olenn 
AiMkews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arendfi 
Asbbrook 
Aibmore 
Bsodttra 
Baring 
Bdcber 
Bell 
Berry 
Betu 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brty 

Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Ctah 
Cabell 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carter 

Chsmberlaln 
Olancy 
Clark 
Cisuaen, 

DonH. 
Oawson,  Del 
OlcTenger 
OoUler 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corman 
Craley 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Dague 
Dsvls,  Oa. 
Davis,  wis. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dole 
OulakI 

Dunoan.  Tenn. 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellsworth 
Erlenbom 
PlwUey 
Pino 
Foley 

Ford,  Qerald  R 
Ford, 

William  D 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
AaptnaU 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 


Bol&nd 

BoUlng 

Brademas 

Brock 

Brooks 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Oahtu 

Otllan 

Carey 

Casey 

C«ll«r 

Clevelar»d 

Colmer 

Corbrtt 

Olivet 

CurUs 

DMldarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

telaOarza 


Fountain 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Term. 

Fuqua 

Oettys 

Qlalmo 

OoodeU 

Orlffln 

Grlfflths 

OrosB 

Orover 

Oumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleek 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

HaKly 

Harsba 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hoemrer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchlnaon 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDstde 

McEwen 

McMlUan 

MacOregor 

Mackle 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlaa 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

NAYS— 207 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlngell 

DoncAue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edmondson       j 

Edwards,  Calif  .i 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Temi. 

Parbsteln 

Famum 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Flood 

Plynt 

Pogarty 

Fraaer 

Frellnghuyaen 

Prtedel 

Oallagher 

Oarmatz 

OathlngB 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gllllgan 

Gonzalez 

OimbowBkl 

Gray 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hamilton 
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!  Moeher 
Hedzl 
Kelsen 

O'Hara,  Midi. 
D'Neal,  Oa. 
bttlngw 
Passman 
pirale 
Poff 
Quie 
QulUen 
« 

id,  ni. 

eld,  N.Y. 
ifel 
i  llelnecke 
'  Ehodes,  Ariz. 
'  Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roncalto 

Rooney.  Pa.    " 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Batterfleld 

Baylor 

Bchlsler 

Bchmld  haujser 

Bchwelker 

Beer  est 

Belden 

Bhlpley 

Bhriver 

Blkee 

Bkubltz 

Bmlth.  CaUf . 

Bmlth.  N.Y. 

Bprlnger 

Btalbaum 

Btanton 

Btephenfi 

ttlaylor 

tThomson,  Wis. 

•ruck 

T  upper 

Tuten 

Dtt 

VlvUn 

Waggon  ner 

Walker,  Mtas. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

IWatson 

Weltner 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WlUiams 

Wllaon.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

younger 


CXn 335— Part  8 


.nca 

n,  Iowa 

neen.  Wash, 
ey,  Mich. 
Hathavray 
Hawkins 
Bays 
Bechler 
Belstoekl 
Berlong 
HoUfleld 
HoIUknd 
Howard 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
fXaoobe 
Joelson 
(Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  C^la. 
Jonee,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Earth 
KeUy 
Keogh 
King,  Utah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynskl 
Krebs 
Laird 
tong,  Md. 
l,ove 

McCarthy 
McDoweU 
McPaU 
McOrath 
McVlcker 
Maodonald 
Machen 
Mackay 


Madden 

Mahon 

MiOlllard 

Martin,  Mass. 

^{a^eunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 


Pelly  - 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purceil 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Roush 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schneebdl 

Senner 

Sickles 

Slsk 


Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

TunTiey 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Watts 

White,  Tex. 

WtdnaU 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  246,  nays  146,  not  voting  41, 
as  follows: 
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Baldwin 

Blatnlk 

Burleeon 

Cederberg 

Chelf 

Cohelan 

Cramer 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  La. 

Fallon 

Farnsley 

Fisher 

Gubeer 


Hagan,  Oa. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

HSbert 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Matthews 

Miller 

Moorhead 

Pool 

Redlln 

Resnlck 

Rivers,  B.C. 


Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

S!ack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Toll 

White,  Idaho 

WiUU 

Zablockl 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  Miller 
against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  White  of 
Idaho  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Toll 
against. 

Mr.  Plsber  for,  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Farnsley 
against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Talcott  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  WlUls. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Hogan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Redlln. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Matthews. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Baldwin.  - 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  POAGE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  KUNKEL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GEJIALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Adams 
Addabtx) 
Albert 

Anderson,  Ul. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bingham 
BoggB 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burke 

Btirton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Callan 
Callaway 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
CeUer 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Corman 
Culver 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Parbsteln 
Pamum 
Fasoell 
Pelghan 
Flndley 
Flood 
Flynt 
Pogarty 
Foley 
Fraser 

Frellnghtiysen 
Frledel 
Oallagher 
GarmatK 
Oathlngs 
Oialmo 
Gibbons 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aahmore 


[RoUNo.aO] 

TEAS— 346 

Gilbert 

GiUigan  '• 

Gonzales 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoekl 

Herlong 

HoUneld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Htill 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

McDowell 

McPall 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Mateunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

NATS— 146 

Baring 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brown,  Oallf . 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burton.  Utah 
Cameron 


Moes 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  ] 

O'Neill.  ] 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimle 

Poage 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purceil 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

RetLss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhauaer 

Schneebell 

Scbweiker 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

SuUivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Vivian 

WatU 

White.  Tex. 

WidnaU 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
W<dff 
Wright 
Tates 
Young 


Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonR. 
ClaWBon,  Del 
Clevenger 
Conable 
Conte 
Oonyera 
Oooiey 
Craley 
Cunningham 
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Ouittn 

D*(ua 

D*Tts.  0«. 

Ocrwliukl 

Devlne 

Dlckliuon 

Dtggs 

Dole 

DuldU 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edw&rds,  AU. 

Kllsivorth 

Brienbom 

Flno 

Ford,  0«rald  R. 

Port, 

WiiUwn  D. 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Teim. 
FUqua 
0«ttya 
OoodeU 
Orlffln 
Orlfflttu 
OroM 
Orover 
Oumej 
Hal«y 
Hall 
HaUeck 
Halpem 
Hana«n,  Idaho 
Hanha 
Hendenon 
Hlcka 
Horton 
Hutchlnaon 
Jennings 


Jobnaoti,  Pa. 
Jonaa 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kaat«nineler 

King.  N.T. 

Komegay 

Lrandrum 

Langen 

Latu 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Mcculloch 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

Mackle 

Michel 

Mlnihall 
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Moore 

Ifortoa 

Moaher 

Nedal 

Nelsen 

OUara,  Mich. 

OTComltl 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Paasman 

Poff 

Qule 

QuIUen 

Race 

Randall 

Reld.  ni. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Arts. 


Roblaon 

Sonoallo 

Roybal 

Rumafeld 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Sec rest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

SIkes 

Skublts 

Smith,  cam. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mez. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weltner 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Baldwin 

Bandstra 

Blatnik 

Burleson 

Cederberg 

Chelf 

Oohelan 

Cramer 

Dowdy 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edwards,  L«. 

Fallon 

Farnsley 

Ptsher 


NOT  VOnNO — ftl 


Oubaer 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

H«bert 

Kee 

King.  Oallf. 

Martin,  Ala. 

KCatthews 

Miller 

Moorhead 

Patman 

Pool 

Reanlck 

Rivers,  B.C. 


Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Senner 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Teague,  Tex. 

ToU 

White,  Idaho 

WlUls 

Zablockl 


the  following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana 
against. 

Mr.  MUlor  for.  with  Mr.  Roudebuah 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  Alabama  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for.  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 

Mr.  Patman  for.  with  »«r.  Cederberir 
against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Scott  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Oubaer. 
Mr.  Senner  with  Bfr.  Baldwin. 
Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Farnsley  with  Mr.  Slack. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Bandstra. 
Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  WUlls. 
Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Ke«. 
Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Chelf. 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Reanlck. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Rivera  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HALPERN  changed  hia  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
•s  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  %}eaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
body  of  the  Record  on  the  bill  Just 
passed  immediately  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  those  of  us  who 
spoke  oa  the  bill  in  general  debate  may 
revise  and  extend  our  remarks  and  in- 
clude such  extraneotis  material  in  the 
form  of  tables  and  so  on  in  relation  to 
such  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBER  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFPAipS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  744)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Rxs.  744 

Resolved,  That  Trkodou  R.  KupnucAN 
of  New  York,  be  and  he  U  hereby,  elected  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO.  OP  SPRINGPIELD, 
MASS.,  RECEIVES  SPECIAL  MERIT 
CITATION  FROM  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  LAWRENCE  P.  OBRIEN 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  COOPERATION 
WITH  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
IN  ZIP  CODE  AND  OTHER 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  now  in  its  115th 
year  of  operation.  Over  that  period  of 
time,  it  has  grown  into  one  of  the  largest 
life  insurance  companies  in  the  country 
and  today  ranks  10th  largest  in  assets  of 
the  more  than  1,600  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  Nation.  Its  growth  has 
been  n^arked  by  conspicuous  and  out- 
standing leadership.  It  has  made  incal- 
culable contributions  to  its  home  ofllce 
city.  Its  officers  and  employees  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  community  campaigns 
to  make  their  locality  a  better  place  to 
live,  work,  and  play.  It  has  been  cited 
many  times  for  its  cooperation  in  com- 
munity and  governmental  activities. 


On  January  14,  1966,  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  was  presented 
with  a  special  merit  citation  for  out- 
standing cooperation  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  ZIP  code  and  other  pro- 
grams.  I  know  it  was  particularly 
pleasing  to  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
P.  O'Brien  to  confer  this  citation  upon  a 
company  from  his  own  home  city.  The 
presentation,  the  first  of  its  kind  since 
he  assumed  the  Cabinet  post,  was  made 
by  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  to  Mr 
Charles  H.  Schaaff,  president  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  Post- 
master General's  office.  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  the  event  along  with  the  post- 
master of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Arthur  B. 
Morin.  officers  of  the  company  Second 
Vice  President  J.  Walter  Reardon,  Secre- 
tary Harrison  B.  Clapp  and  Communica- 
tions Department  Manager  Alexander  T 
Muir. 

In  citing  Massachusetts  Mutual,  one 
of  the  first  major  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  Nation  to  complete  the  ad- 
dition of  ZIP  codes  to  its  master  files, 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  said: 

Naturally,  I  am  proud  that  a  company 
from  my  hometown  Is  being  honored,  but 
today's  award  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  we  both  come  from  Springfield, 
Mass.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  the  kind 
of  vision,  spirit  of  cooperation  and  creative 
Innovation  that  the  Post  Office  needs  from 
the  business  community  and  which  it  is  most 
certainly  receiving  from  MassachusetU  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  O'Brien  noted  that  80  percent  of 
the  Nation's  74  billion  pieces  of  mail  is 
generated  by  business  and  that  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  "is  100  percent 
behind  the  Post  Office  In  our  drive  for 
better  service."    He  continued: 

The  award  Is  richly  deserved.  This  exam- 
ple of  leadership  also  means  better  service 
for  the  company's  policyholders. 

Earlier  In  the  week  Mr.  O'Brien  said 
in  a  press  release: 

Massachusetts  Mutual  has  played  a  lead- 
ing role  In  the  Mall  Users  Council  In  my 
hometown  of  Springfield  and  has  actively 
presorted  Its  mall  as  a  cooperative  effort  with 
the  postal  service.  The  firm  has  given  tech- 
nical assistance  to  other  companies  to  bring 
about  Improved  mailing  procedures  and  has 
been  helpful  to  the  Post  Office  Department  In 
scheduling  its  mailings. 

Upon  accepting  the  award  from  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Schaaff  made  these  re- 
marks: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Postmaster  General.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  receive  this  award  on  behalf 
of  my  company,  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life,  for  at  least  two  good  reasons.  Plrvt, 
we  are  naturally  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
our  Government  In  every  way  and  In  your 
effort  to  have  everyone  participate  In  the 
ZIP  code  program;  and,  second,  because  I  am 
very  certain  that  this  accomplishment  of 
ZIP  coding  our  entire  file  will  restilt  In  great- 
er efficiency  In  our  operations  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  policyholders. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  you  on  your 
postmaster  In  Springfield,  Mr.  Arthur  B. 
Morln,  who  has  helped  our  company  in  many 
ways  over  the  years,  and  made  a  particularly 
Important  contribution  to  the  accomplish- 
ment which  led  to  the  presentaUon  of  tbli 
award.    Tbank  you  very  much. 


February  23,  1966 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pHde  that  the 
Ifassachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
is  located  in  my  congressional  district. 
It  is  housed  in  a  magnificent  and  ele- 
gantly beautiful  building  that  Is  a  splen- 
did credit  to  its  officers  and  employees 
and  the  thousands  of  its  |x>llcyholders 
throughout  the  world.  T^e  history  of 
this  great  company  is  a  prt>ud  and  nota- 
ble one.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  it  with  my  remarks: 

HBTORT  or  THE  MASSACHTTSETtB  MXTTUAI.  LlTX 

iNstnuNCC  Co. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  was  founded  on 
Uay  15,  1S51,  with  capital  of  $100,000  raised 
through  subscriptions  from  80  citizens  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  then  a  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  12,000.  This  stock  was  retired  in 
1887.  and  the  company  has  1)een  a  mutual 
organization  ever  since. 

Three  chairs,  two  desks,  two  pictures,  a 
itove,  table,  and  city  map  were  the  com- 
pany's first  assets,  and  net  f«celpts  for  the 
first  year  were  $5,000. 

The  company's  first  fuU4Ume  employee 
was  Francis  B.  Bacon,  who  r^eived  a  salary 
of  »800  a  year.  The  first  president  was 
Caleb  Rice,  who  had  gained  jflame  as  sheriff 
of  Hampden  County.  Devoting  only  part 
of  his  time  to  this  poaltloni  he  received  a 
■alary  of  950  the  first  year*  and  $100  the 
second.  He  became  Springfield's  first  mayor 
when  the  city  was  incorporated  In  1852. 

The  first  policy  was  issue*  on  August  2. 
1851,  to  Harvey  Danks,  wbK}  also  became 
the  company's  first  sales  agetit.  There  were 
anxious  moments  in  the  earl^  days,  particu- 
larly at  the  thought  of  clalmsiany  mail  might 
bring.  For  example,  one  ea^ly  policyholder 
insured  for  $3,000  succumb^  after  paying 
only  one  premium.  It  was  ^ome  3  months 
before  the  claim  was  settled,  land,  even  then, 
the  money  had  to  be  borrejwed.  But  the 
records  show  that  there  has  idever  been  an- 
other such  delay  In  the  almoift  115  years  that 
have  ensued. 

The  company's  early  growth  was  largely 
confined  to  New  England,  buti.  by  1855,  agen- 
cies had  been  established  in  (New  York  City, 
Albany,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  aWd  Detroit.  By 
1868.  when  an  agency  was  opened  In  San 
Francisco,  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  spaimed 
the  continent. 

The  first  home  office  was  a  single  room 
in  a  downtown  Springfield  building.  By 
1868,  the  increase  In  business  necessitated 
larger  quarters,  and  a  new  buUdlng  was  con- 
structed, also  in  downtown  Springfield. 

Caleb  Rice  died  22  years  af  ttar  the  company 
was  founded,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ephralm 
W.  Bond.  That  same  year,  the  new  home 
office  was  extensively  burnedj  and  the  build- 
ing was  subsequently  rebuilt  and  reoccupied. 
Col.  Martin  Van  Buren  Edg^fly  was  elected 
president  in  1886  and  8enr«d  until  1895, 
when  John  A.  Hall  was  elected.  Mr.  Hall 
died  suddenly  while  on  a  trip  to  London  In 
1908,  and  was  succeeded  pjr  William  W. 
McClench  T] 

A  few  \|feeks  after  Mr.  McClench  was 
elected  president,  the  company  moved  Into 
Its  second  building,  erected  oh  the  site  of  the 
building  which  housed  the  ortglnal  one-room 
office.  Mr.  McClench  held  the  presidency 
from  1908  to  1928.  guiding  the  company 
through  the  days  of  World  Vf^T  I.  Total  war 
losses  were  ]u.st  over  a  half-fBillllon  dollars, 
while  the  Influenza  epideml«  of  1918  had  a 
far  more  serious   impact  oa   the  company. 

The  home  office  staff,  which  numbered  100 
In  1907,  had  grown  to  some  4)00  by  1924.  In- 
•urance  in  force  had  passed  the  $1  bUUon 
level  Just  1  year  earUer.  In;  1927,  the  com- 
pany occupied  its  present  hpoie  office  com- 
plex, at  1295  SUte  Street  in  Springfield,  some 
4  miles  east  of  the  city's  lualn  business 
district. 


WUllam  H.  Sargeant  was  the  company's 
chief  executive  through  the  worst  years  of 
the  great  depression.  Policy  loans  hit  ab- 
normal figures,  and,  by  mid- 1932,  more  busi- 
ness was  going  off  the  books  than  was  being 
issued. 

The  company,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  beg^n  to  recuperate  from  the  shock 
and  the  Initial  effects  of  the  depression, 
however,  and  in  1936  Bertrand  J.  Perry  was 
elected  president  of  the  stUl-growlng  com- 
pany. Mr.  Perry  served  as  president  until 
1945,  when  he  became  chairman  of  the  board. 
When  he  retired  as  a  director  in  1955,  his 
association  with  the  company  spanned  58 
years.  Alexander  T  Maclean  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Perry  as  president  and  served  until  his 
death  In  1950.  On  May  19  of  that  year 
Leland  J.  Kalmbach  became  president  and 
served  In  that  position  until  1962,  when  he 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer,  and  Charles  H.  Schaaff  be- 
came the  company's  10th  president. 

In  1951,  the  company's  100th  anniversary 
year,  its  assets  were  $1.4  billion.  Insurance 
In  force  totaled  $3.2  billion.  New  Insurance 
delivered  that  year  amounted  to  nearly  $348 
million. 

This  past  year — 1965 — new  Insurance  de- 
livered amounted  to  well  over  $1.9  billion. 
Insurance  In  force  passed  the  $12  billion 
level.  And  tissets,  which  have  doubled  about 
every  12  years  since  1928,  Increased  to  more 
than  $33  billion.  New  alltlme  records  In 
the  sale  of  both  Individual  and  group  life 
insurance  were  set  during  the  year  with  indi- 
vidual Insurance  sales  topping  $1  billion  for 
the  7th  consecutive  year.  January  of 
1965  was  the  largest  indlvldual-llfe-sales 
month  In  the  company's  history.-. 

Another  milestone  achieved  In  1966  was 
the  surpassing  uf  the  $1  billion  level  In  out- 
standing mortgage  loans.  The  company's 
first  mortgage  loan  of  $2,000  was  made  in 
1859. 

The  company  today  ranks  as  the  10th 
largest  in  assets  of  the  more  than  1,600  life 
insurance  companies  In  the  Nation.  It  also 
is  ranked  among  the  country's  top  22  finan- 
cial institutions  and  the  top  40  business 
organizations  in  general.  The  company  lists 
more  than  700,000  Individual  policyholders, 
and  Is  licensed  to  do  business  in  all  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Its  Springfield  home  office  staff  numbers 
some  2,200  and  Its  field  force  of  3,500  Is 
distributed  in  120  general  agencies,  285  dis- 
trict offices,  •■42  group  Insurance  offices,  and 
9  mortgage  loan  and  real  estate  offices. 

Also  in  1965,  the  company  occupied  a  four- 
story  addition  to  its  home  office  site.  The 
new  east  building,  which  provides  some  184,- 
000  gross  square  feet  of  additional  floorspace, 
is  one  of  the  largest  commercial  structures 
erected  in  th#  Greater  Springfield  area  since 
the  present  home  office  was  built  In  1927. 
The  entire  home  office  complex  now  occupies 
some  85  acres  of  land. 

The  company  also  reported  in  1966  that 
its  new  Investments  now  average  more  than 
$1.5  million  each  working  day.  Total  amount 
of  the  company's  entire  Investment  (Mrtfolio 
now  at  work  In  the  Nation's  economy  Is  ap- 
proximately $3  billion.  The  company's  In- 
vestment division  comprises  three  major  de- 
partments— securities,  mortgage  loans,  and 
real  estate. 

The  company  Is  considered  to  have  one  of 
the  outstanding  field  forces  In  the  life  In- 
surance Industry  today.  Substantiating  this 
is  the  fact  that>one  out  of  every  eight  com- 
pany field  men  and  women  is  a  member  of 
the  industry's  elite  sales  group,  the  million- 
dollar  roimd  table.  The  Industrywide  aver- 
age membership  In  this  group  is  1  of  every 
72.  In  addition,  one  out  of  every  five  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  reprcEentatlves  is  a  char- 
tered life  underwriter,  the  industry's  highest 
educational  designation,  compared  to  1   of 


every  IB  for  the  Industry.  Also,  two  of  every 
five  Massachusetts  Mutual  representatives 
have  qualified  for  the  National  Quality 
Award,  an  industrywide  honor,  compared  to 
1  of  13  In  the  entire  industry. 

The  compsmy  prides  Itself  on  Its  quality 
field  force,  as  well  as  on  its  contracts  and  Its 
policyholder  service.  The  company's  letter- 
heads are  impressed  with  the  trademark,  "In 
Our  Second  Century  of  Service." 

Best's  Life  Insiuance  Reports,  an  annual 
edition  reporting  on  many  adjects  of  legal 
reserve  companies,  fraternal  benefit  societies, 
and  assessment  associations  operating  In  the 
United  States,  makes  these  conunents  on 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual: 

"The  company,  now  in  its  second  century 
of  operation,  is  purely  mutual  and  Is  par- 
ticularly a  policyholders'  institution.  It  has 
long  been  most  ably  managed.  It  ranks  very 
highly  and  enjoys  a  most  excellent  reputa- 
tion in  all  respects  •  •  •.  Every  important 
benefit  and  privilege  which  the  company  has 
given  to  new  policyholders  has  been  given  to 
old  policyholders  on  the  same  terms,  except 
when  expressly  forbidden  by  State  or  other 
laws." 

In  another  section,  the  report  adds:  "In 
operations  a  veni  Important  item  Is  expenses, 
which  have  t^MTkept  remarkably  low.  Care- 
ful selection  sK.<?  underwriting  of  business 
has  produced  a  very  favorable  mortality 
experience.  Policy  lapseu  and  surrenders 
have  been  low.  Net  cost  to  policyholders  is 
remarkably  low." 

Throughout  its  history,  then,  one  of  the 
company's  foremost  objectives  has  been 
superlative  service  to  Its  policyholders. 
Though  the  Implementation  of  ZIP  codes 
to  its  master  file  is  merely  one  area  of  service. 
It  points  up  the  company's  constant  efforts 
toward  that  foremost  objective.  The  com- 
pany, in  this  area  alone,  has  at  aU  times 
cooperated  with  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Since  its  inception  in  July  1961,  company 
secretary,  Harrison  B.  Clapp,  has  chaired  the 
Springfield  Mall  Users  Council,  which  has 
sponsored  discussion  meetings  on  the  na- 
tionwide Improved  mall  service  program,  the 
accelerated  business  collection  and  delivery 
program,  the  ZIP  code  program,  and  the 
scheduled  parcel  post  program.  Communica- 
tions manager  Alexander  T.  Mulr  has  spoken 
on  postal  matters  to  various  groups,  and 
through  nationwide  test  mailings  has  as- 
sisted Springfield  Postmaster  Morln  and  the 
New  England  regional  office  to  provide  sub- 
stantially Improved  airmail  service  for  the 
area. 

In  this  area  of  policyholder  service  and  In 
every  other  area,  the  company,  indeed,  takes 
pride  in  Best's  oomment  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual  Is  "particularly  a  policy- 
holders' institution." 


POLICY  BACKED 


Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Greorgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thai- 
land understands  the  domino  theory 
much  better  than  some  of  us  back  home, 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  is  convinced. 

Editorially  the  paper  declares: 

We  are  in  Vietnam  to  make  It  clear  that 
communism  may  not  achieve  cheaply, 
through  the  guise  of  wars  of  liberation  what 
It  knows  would  be  costly  on  the  open  battle- 
field. For  if  we  are  found  wanting  In  the 
win  to  resist  covert  aggression,  we  are  In 
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eff«ct  Inviting  use  of  the  methcxl  again  In 
otlier  p«ru  ot  the  world. 

Thailand  knows  It  is  "one  of  those 
parts  of  the  world."  the  paper  continues, 
adding  that  the  Vice  President  visited 
Bangkok  "to  assure  our  Thai  allies  of  aid 
In  oose  of  guerrilla  aggression,  as  well  as 
to  discuss  economic  development  of  the 
area." 

Because  this  editorial  discusses  an 
Issue  on  which  we  are  committed  to 
stand  firm,  it  will  be  of  general  interest 
to  my  colleagues  and  I.  therefore,  am 
making    the    article    available    in    the 

RECOItD. 

[Prom     the    Atlanta     (Oa.)     Constitution 

Feb.  15.  lOM] 

Thailand  UNonsTAKos 

Vlo«  President  HuicraazT's  mission  to 
TbaUand  pulls  back  Into  focus  the  underly- 
ing reasons  foa-  our  massive  commitment  In 
South  Vietnam.  That  focus  often  slips  away 
In  the  day-to-day  heat  of  battle  and  debate 
over  specific  tactics. 

We  are  In  Vietnam  to  make  It  clear  that 
communism  may  not  achieve  cheaply 
through  the  guise  of  wars  of  liberation,  what 
it  knows  would  be  coeUy  on  the  open  battle- 
field. For  If  we  are  found  wanting  In  the 
will  to  resist  covert  aggression,  we  are  In  ef- 
fect InvlUng  use  of  the  method  again  In  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Thailand  Is  one  of  those  parts  of  the  world. 
The  kingdom's  rulers  know  It.  Already.  e«- 
temally  trained  or  Inspired  guerrillas  are 
practicing  terrorism  In  northeastern  Thai- 
land. 

In  fact,  Thais  are  concerned  that  If  the 
war  Is  ended  In  South  Vietnam.  Chinese  and 
North  Vietnamese  efforts  may  be  centered 
on  Thailand.  So  they  are  less  than  enthusi- 
astic about  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Thailand  has  been  a  consistent  friend  of 
America  In  southeast  Asia.  It  provides  air 
bases  that  bolster  our  Vietnamese  operations 
And  If  we  should  later  find  It  necessary  to 
expand  our  troop  commitments  extensively 
and  attempt  to  seal  off  the  Vletcong's  supply 
routes  from  the  north.  Thailand  would  be  a 
base  of  our  operation. 

So  tbe  Vice  President  la  In  Bangkok  to 
assure  our  Thai  allies  of  aid  In  case  of 
guerrilla  aggression,  as  well  as  to  discuss 
economic  development  of  the  area. 

To  the  Siamese  leaders,  the  domino  theory 
Is  not  such  an  object  of  ridicule  as  It  is  to 
some  back  home. 
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LANDOWNERS  BATTLE  BRUSH 
PROBLEM  TO  RESTORE  GRASS 
AND  SAVE  NEEDED  WATER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  TMr.  PoagbI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  landowners 
of  my  State  and  probably  of  your  State 
are  engaged  in  a  real  flght  to  repulse  the 
spread  of  moisture-stealing,  worthless 
woody  plants  and  brush— more  than  50 
percent  mesquite— that  threaten  to  en- 
gulf the  land. 

It  may  sound  like  so  much  science  fic- 
tion, but  these  dense,  prolific  brushes 
are  suffocating  the  livestock  industry 
throughout  many  other  secUons  of  our 
country,  robbing  the  ranchers  of  soil 
water,  and  Uvestock  grastng. 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Its 
range  conservationists  have  surveyed  the 
problem  twice  in  the  past  18  years  and 
verify  the  alarming  situation  that  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  grassland  in  Texas 
has  become  Infested  with  brush. 

Neither  livestock  operators,  nor  the 
Nation,  can  afford  grasslands  in  poor 
condition,  nor  can  we  afford  to  lose  the 
millions  of  acre-feet  of  water  consumed 
annually  by  brush  and  weeds.  Water 
lost  to  brush  is  water  lost  to  all  beneficial 
use.  In  Texas  alone  there  is  more  water 
lost  In  1  year  to  brush  alone  than  is 
used  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Just  this 
morning  the  President  sent  this  Con- 
gress a  special  message  pointing  out  our 
critical  shortage  of  water.  Where  can 
we  hope  to  save  so  much  water  as  cheaply 
as  we  can  through  adequate  brush  con- 
trol? 

In  the  face  of  this  tenacious  enemy, 
fsuiners  and  ranchers,  not  only  in  Texas, 
but  throughout  the  rangelands  of  the 
entire  country,  are  struggling  to  restore 
the  abundant  grasslands  that  once  cov- 
ered our  plains  and  prairies. 

The  landowners  in  my  district — the 

11th  Congressional  District  of  Texas 

are  excellent  representatives  of  the  stal- 
wart stewards  of  soil,  water,  and  grass- 
land who  are  waging  this  battle  all  across 
the  United  States. 

The  whole  Nation  owes  these  people 
a  continuing  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
efforts  at  Increasing  grassland  agricul- 
ture, to  maintain  its  role  in  production, 
and  to  protect  American  agriculture. 

Though  treatment  is  going  on  all  the 
time,  the  progress  being  made  against 
the  woody  invader  is  far  from  encourag- 
ing. Treatment  is  costly,  it  is  complex, 
and  there  is  the  disheartening  probabil- 
ity of  reinf estatlon  on  treated  acres  after 
a  few  years.  Actually,  most  treatment 
results  only  in  control,  not  elimination 
of  brush. 

This  is  a  serious  matter  and  Texas 
landowners  have  no  illusions  about  the 
toughness  of  the  Job.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  no  misgivings  about  their 
competence  and  will  to  handle  it,  but 
they  must  have  the  cooperation  of  their 
Government,  and  above  all,  we  must  not 
lose  the  enthusiasm  and  the  momentum 
which  has  been  built  up  over  the  years. 
The  Nation  will  suffer  or  benefit  as  these 
landowners  lose  or  win  the  struggle. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  keep- 
ing close  watch  on  the  problem  and  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  in  treatment 
programs.  Its  plant  materials  centers 
are  working  at  adapted  grasses  and 
legumes  to  recapture  the  land  from 
brush,  but  a  great  deal  more  research 
and  work  Is  needed,  and  important  as  it 
is,  brush  control  is  only  one  of  the  many 
problems  which  should  be  studied  in  a 
grass  and  forage  research  center.  Until 
such  a  center  is  a  reality,  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  vital  segments  of  our  food 
supplying  effort  is  going  to  be  without 
needed  coordination. 


REDWOODS 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecti(Mi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?  ^^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  restoring  the  quality 
of  our  environment  is  a  remarkable  doc- 
ument. In  addition  to  masterfully  sum- 
marizing the  problems  we  face,  and  the 
opportunities  which  we  have  neglected,  It 
sets  the  stage  for  a  meaningful  exposi- 
tion of  the  whole  problem  in  the  public 
forum.  It  is  time  that  we  begin  to  give 
our  best  thinking  to  this  vital  subject. 

I  am  at  heart  an  optimist.  Therefore 
I  have  concentrated  my  attention  on  the 
opportunities  outlined  in  the  message. 
The  various  recreation  proposals  which 
are  outlined  in  the  message  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  essence  of  these  opportunities. 

The  pr(H3osal  that  we  establish  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  is  a  case  in  point. 
But  it  is  not  one  on  which  we  can  ponder 
long.  We  must  not  allow  hesitation  or 
procrastination  to  overcome  the  need 
for  quick  action.  Even  as  I  talk,  the  last 
of  the  great  redwoods  forest  is  being 
felled.  Only  a  fraction  of  virgin  forest 
still  remains  and  the  lumber  industry  is 
making  short  work  of  that  fraction. 

The  redwood  is  a  valuable  resource. 
The  wood  has  many  unique  and  desir- 
able characteristics.  It  resists  rotting. 
It  is  almost  impervious  to  Insect  attack. 
It  weathers  well.  It  is  beautiful  and  can 
be  worked  easily.  This  is  the  reason 
there  is  a  steady  demand  for  its  use  in 
lawn  furniture,  house  siding,  suid  dec- 
orative fences.  Its  resistance  to  Insects 
is  also  the  reason  why  it  lives  for  thou- 
sands of  years  in  its  native  state. 

But  the  redwood  is  also  a  national  re- 
source that  must  be  preserved.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  we  deny  the  lumber  indus- 
try the  right  to  use  redwoods.  I  do  sug- 
gest that,  considering  their  needs,  we  de- 
vise some  way  to  preserve  part  of  the 
forest  for  future  generations. 

Redwoods  are  fast-growing  trees.  They 
replace  themselves  as  usable  lumber 
within  100  years.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
it  would  serve  all  purposes,  the  naturalist 
and  the  public,  and  the  lumber  industry, 
to  preserve  part  in  virgin  stand  and  al- 
low the  remainder  to  be  managed  in  the 
manner  the  lumber  Industry  does  so  well, 
to  provide  sustained  yields  of  a  valuable 
lumber. 

Establishing  a  Redwood  Park  does  not 
preclude  lumbering.  Preserving  a  unique 
and  unparalleled  scenic  masterpiece  Is 
not  antithetical  to  the  Interests  of  the 
lumber  Industry. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  I  am  told  that  a  bare  rem- 
nant Is  left.  In  fact,  this  storied  grove 
of  trees  existed  mostly  Intact  well  into 
this  century.  Now  the  remaining  virgin 
forest  is  measured  by  individual  trees, 
some  of  which  are  a  thousand  years  old. 
The  visitor  today  is  not  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  individual  trees  in  their 
unique  majesty,  but  rather  is  appalled 
at  the  short-sightedness  of  the  men  who 
allowed  all  but  this  pitiful  remnant  to 
be  cut  and  used.  I  propose  that,  when 
the  administration's  proposal  for  a  park 
reaches  this  House,  we  find  a  way  to  en- 
act it  quickly,  lest  we  be  Judged  In  tbe 
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TRAILS      ' 

Mr.  RONCALIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  addressed  our  attention  to 
the  problem  of  restoring  the  quality  of 
our  environment.  It  was,  a  disturbing 
message.  I  admire  his  courage  in  de- 
tailing, in  such  graphic  |orm,  our  so- 
ciety's "sins  of  omission." 

We  did  not  consciously  set  out  to  de- 
stroy our  environment,  bvt  rather  like 
Topsy,  it  "jest  growed  that  way."  But 
whatever  the  reason,  it  is  time  we  faced 
our  obligations  squarely  and  set  about 
righting  the  wrongs  we  have  visited  on 
what  most  of  us  consider  the  most  beau- 
tiful piece  of  real  estate  in  the  world. 

I  was  particularly  impretssed  with  the 
President's  reference  to  t)he  establish- 
ment of  a  nationwide  system  of  trails. 
A  visit  to  the  C.  &  O.  Can^l  on  Sunday 
illustrates  the  universal  aj^peal  a  pleas- 
ant surrounding  and  a  path  have  for  our 
citizens. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  en- 
courage this  type  of  facility  throughout 
the  country.  By  the  tumfof  this  cen- 
tury it  is  estimated  that  ^5  percent  of 
our  people  will  live  in  cities  as  opposed 
to  65  percent  now.  As  the  ctities  grow  the 
land  that  is  available  will  be  put  to  some 
use.  Part  of  that  land  should  be  reserved 
for  just  such  simple  pleasures  as  the 
weekend  stroll.  It  would  have  been  a 
tragic  waste  of  good  real  estate  had  the 
C.  b  O.  Canal  been  filled  In  and  con- 
verted to  residential  or  iridustrial  use. 
But  throughout  this  country  this  is  ex- 
actly what  is  happening  td  other  lands 
within  or  adjacent  to  our  great  cities. 
No  one  is  consciously  planning  its 
oestructlon  and  removal  as  a  recreational 
asset,  it  is  just  happening  because  there 
has  been  no  thought  given  to  this  type 
of  use.  This  certainly  is  a  sin  of  omis- 
sion. 

We  can  stimulate  local  icommunlties 
to  provide  facilities  for  thej  6troUer.  the 
waUter  and  the  hiker,  'ttiey  should 
oe  located  near  him. 

A  nationwide  system  o^  trails  wlU 
sOmulate  local  communitietg  to  provide 
their  own  systems. 

A  program  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  trails  and  hiking  p«ljhs  need  not 
w  an  expensive  one.  The  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  will  surely  en- 
courage development  but  mostly  it  re- 
quires that  government  provide  the 
H»c,  t?^  ^^^  leadership  by  Judicious 
oeslgnation  of  areas  already  In  the  pub- 
wf»T"^"^*P-  Sy  makkig  such  a  des- 
JfiaUon  of  suitable  areas  the  Federal 
^ernment  can  stimulate  the  develop- 
moit  of  a  trails  system  which  will  meet 
we  needs  of  both  the  urban  dweller  and 
S^fi^"^"^  outdoorsman.  Wyoming  Is 
WMsed  to  recognize  this  national  need 
wd  to  help  fulfill  It,  Mr.  Speaker 


BENNETT  CITES  NEED  TO  CHANGE 
SYST^  OP  ELECTING  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  sines 
1959  I  have  introduced  and  supported 
legislation  to  change  the  system  of  elect- 
ing the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  gratified  that 
there  is  a  renewed  interest  in  this  major 
constitutional  problem  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  positive  action  will  take  place  in  the 
89th  Congress. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  legislation 
first  introduced  by  me  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  87th  Congress  dealing  with 
this  important  subject. 

My  amendment  falls  into  the  propor- 
tional plan  proposals  and  it  is  the  one  I 
,feel  is  both  fair  and  needed  by  our  Na- 
tion at  this  time.  The  proportional 
method  was  first  proposed  in  the  1870's 
and  it  was.  approved  by  the  Senate  In 
1950,  but  not  by  the  House. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  abolish  the  electoral 
college  system,  preserving  only  the  elec- 
toral vote.  Each  State's  electoral  vote 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
Representatives  and  Senators  from  that 
State,  thus  preserving  the  concept  of 
States  rights.  Each  presidential  candi- 
date would  receive  the  same  proportion 
of  the  electoral  vote  as  his  share  of  the 
State's  popular  vote.  The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  electoral 
votes  for  President  would  be  elected,  if 
such  a  number  is  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electoral  votes. 

If  there  were  no  majority  for  tmy  can- 
didate, then  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  Joint  session  would 
choose  the  President  from  the  persons 
ha\'ing  the  two  highest  numbers  of  elec- 
toral votes.  A  majority  of  the  votes  of 
the  combined  membership  of  the  two 
bodies  would  be  necessary  for  a  choice. 
The  Vice  President  would  be  chosen  in 
a  like  manner. 

I  believe  this  proposal  to  be  the  near- 
est thing  to  electhig  a  President  by  di- 
rect popular  vote  of  the  people  while  at 
the  same  time  retaining  and  preserving 
the  present  relative  strength  of  each 
State  in  the  election  of  a  President. 

There  are  other  Important  arguments 
in  favor  of  my  amendment : 

First.  The  election  of  a  candidate  with 
a  minority  of  popular  votes  would  be 
prevented  under  most  if  not  all  circum- 
stances. 

Second.  Minority  parties  in  States 
where  there  Is  a  dominant  major  party 
would  have  their  votes  count,  thus  giv- 
ing the  single  voter  an  opportunity  to 
affect  the  outcome  of  an  election. 

Third.  Fraudulent  voting  or  vote- 
counting  and  accidental  circumstances 
would  be  le«s  likely  to  defeat  the  choice 
of  the  voters. 

Fourth.  Sectionalism  will  tend  to  be 
abated. 


Fifth.  Proportionate  voting  would 
strengthen  the  two-party  system  In  the 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
amendment  will  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  and  enacted 
into  law  at  an  early  date. 

A  copy  of  my  resolution  follows: 

HJ.  Rks.  842 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
Ing  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States : 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  Stetes 
of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during 
the  term  of  four  years,  and  together  with 
the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same 
term,  be  elected  as  provided  In  this  Con- 
stitution. 

"The  electoral  coUege  system  of  electing 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  established.  The 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States.  The 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  quall- 
flcatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature 
Congress  shall  determine  the  time  of  such 
election,  which  shall  be  the  same  throughout 
the  United  States.  Until  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress,  such  election  shaU 
be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  In  November  of  the  year  preceding 
the  year  In  which  the  regular  term  of  the 
President  Is  to  begin.  Each  State  shall  b« 
entitled  to  a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatlves  to  which  such  State  may  be 
entitled  In  the  Congress. 

"Within  forty-five  days  after  such  election 
or  at  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  direct' 
the  official  custodian  of  the  election  returns' 
of  each  State  shall  make  distinct  lists  of 
aU   persons  for  whom  votes  were  cast   for 
President  and  the  number  of  votes  for  each 
and  the  total  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State 
for  all  persons  for  President,  which  lists  he 
ShaU  sign  and  certify  and  transmit  sealed 
to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlves    open    all    cerUflcates    and    the 
votes  shall  then  be  oounted.    Each  person 
for  whom  votes  were  cast  for  President  In 
each  State  shall  be  credited  vrtth  such  pro- 
portion of  the  electoral  votes  thereof  as  he 
received   of  the   total   vote   of   the   electors 
therein  for  President.     In  making  the  «)m- 
putatlons.  fractional  numbers  less  than  one 
one-thousandth  shaU  be  disregarded  unless 
a  more  detaUed  calculation  would  change  the 
result  of  the  election.    The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  for 
President  shall  be  President.  If  such  number 
be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  such 
electoral  votes.     If  no   person   have   a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  two  high- 
est nimibers  of  electoral  votes  for  President 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representative* 
sitting  In  joint  session  shall  choose  imme- 
diately, by  baUot,  the  President.    A  majority 
of  tbe  votes  of  the   combined    authorized 
membership  of  tbe  Senate  and  the  House  of 
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RepreaentatlTes  abaU  b«  neoaakry  for  a 
cbolcfl. 

"The  Vice  Pneldent  ahaU  be  llkewlM 
elected,  &t  tbe  same  time  and  In  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions, 
aa  the  Prealdent,  but  no  person  ooaatltu- 
tlonaUy  Ineligible  for  the  ofllce  of  President 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Statee. 

"The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
oase  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  persons  from 
whom  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvea  may  chooae  a  President  whenever 
the  right  of  choice  shall  have  devolved  upon 
them,  and  for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any 
of  the  peraons  from  whom  the  Senate  and 
the  Bouse  of  Representatives  may  chooae  a 
Vice  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  have  devolved  upon  them. 

"Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  1,  article 
n,  of  the  Constitution,  which  preceded  the 
fourth  paragraph  thereof  Insofar  aa  they  re- 
late to  conditions  of  eligibility  for  the  office 
of  Prealdent,  and  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Conatltutlon,  are  hereby 
rejjealed. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  atieil  take  effect  on  the 
tenth  day  of  February  following  Ita  ratifica- 
tion. 

"Sbc.  4.  Thla  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  CX>natltutlon  by  the  leg- 
lsla.t\irea  of  three-fourtha  of  the  States  with- 
in seven  years  from  the  date  of  Ita  aubmla- 
slon  to  the  Statea  by  the  Congreaa." 


A  SNEAKER  ON  SNEAKERS 

Mr.  MONAOAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Customs  Bureau's  recent  adoption  of  new 
guidelines  for  the  tariff  evaluation  of 
rubber-soled  footwear  has  threatened 
the  continued  prosperity  of  one  of  the 
principal  employment  areas  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  Connecticut's  Nauga- 
tuck  Valley,  the  home  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.'s  footwear  division.  I 
have  today  Introduced  legislation  to  re- 
verse the  Customs  Bureau's  action. 

Since  August  19,  1965,  when  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau  published  notice  of  its  In- 
tention to  reduce  the  tariff  on  rubber- 
soled  footwear  through  the  adoption  of 
revised  valuation  guidelines.  I  have  made 
numerous  administrative  efforts  to  pre- 
vent ^s  action  and  to  avert  its  obvious 
threat  to  the  employment  security  of  a 
large  number  of  my  constituents. 

I  have  had  voluminous  correspondence 
with  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Labor, 
Treasury,  and  Commerce  and  with  the 
President's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations.  Gov.  Christian  Her- 
ter,  as  well  as  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  and  I  have  set  forth  in  detail 
In  our  correspondence  and  conversations 
the  hazards  of  the  adoption  of  these  new 
guidelines.  In  this  endeavor  I  have  had 
the  full  and  personal  support  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  labor  and  industrial  seg- 
ments concerned,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  these  efforts  were  favorably  received 
In  several  areas.  I  had  been  encouraged 
by  many  expressions  of  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  the  Naugatuck  problem 
from  various  Federal  officials,  and  while 


working  closely  with  representatives  of 
management  and  workers  of  Naugatuck's 
footwear  plant,  I  w&s  again  especially 
pleased  to  note  the  very  receptive  audi- 
ence accorded  these  ofiScials  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wlllard  Wirtz  who  heard  their 
complaints  at  a  special  meeting  in  Octo- 
ber of  1965. 

Despite  these  presentations,  however, 
the  Customs  Bureau  has  adopted  these 
new  guidelines,  and  moreover,  it  has  an- 
nounced Its  intention  to  apply  this  tariff 
reduction  retrocictlvely  to  Include  Im- 
ports which  entered  this  country  over  3 
years  ago.  On  February  4,  1963,  the 
Customs  Bureau  served  notice  on  all 
appraising  oflQcers  to  suspend  evaluation 
of  all  imported  rubber-soled  footwear 
which  had  not  then  been  liquidated  for 
tariff  application.  Now.  after  postpon- 
ing the  importers"  obligation  to  pay  any 
tariff  for  over  3  years,  the  Bureau  is 
retroactively  reducing  the  tariff  which 
has  accrued  during  that  period.  In  view 
of  the  large  Federal  revenue  loss  Involved 
In  this  measure,  this  action  deserves  fur- 
ther scrutiny,  and  to  assist  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  In  its  delibera- 
tion on  this  matter  I  have  requested 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  an 
accounting  of  the  number  of  pairs  of 
footwear  which  have  not  been  dutied,  as 
well  as  a  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
uncollected  duty  involved. 

This  highly  discriminatory  treatment 
of  Imported  footwear  Is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon. It  Is  paralleled  by  prior  pol- 
icies of  allowing  imiJorted  rubber  over- 
shoes containing  synthetic  rubber  to  es- 
cape full  tariff  application  and  by  the 
gradual  whittling  away  of  the  tradi- 
tional pattern  that  is  still  appropriate 
for  our  domestic  footwear  Industry.  The 
results  of  these  practices  and  policies  ap- 
pear most  vividly  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  trade  statistics  which  reveal 
an  incredible  rate  of  import  growth  with- 
in the  past  decade.  In  1955,  imports  of 
protective  rubber  footwear  totaled  185,- 
412  pairs,  or  0.63  percent  of  domestic 
production.  By  1963  this  figure  had  sky- 
rocketed to  12,812,518  pairs  or  55.25  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  output. 

As  imports  of  rubber-soled  footwear 
continue  to  rise  in  volume — from  40,000 
pairs  in  1954  to  in  excess  of  21  million 
pairs  in  1965— it  is  becoming  clear  that 
the  recent  Customs  decision  Is  another 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.  When  one 
considers  that  the  foreign  producers  have 
multiplied  their  1954  volume  of  ship- 
ments by  500  times,  rising  from  less  than 
1  percent  of  domestic  production  in  1954 
to  about  20  percent  in  1965,  while  domes- 
tic shipments  have  advanced  by  only 
three  times  in  the  same  period,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  importers  have  been  al- 
lowed to  capture  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  our  domestic  market  growth  In 
rubber-soled  footwear,  and  that  the  time 
has  come  to  apply  the  brakes  before  our 
entire  domestic  industry  is  irreparably 
Injured  in  the  process. 

My  bill  will  put  on  the  brakes.  It  calls 
for  the  continued  application  of  the  basis 
of  valuation  established  by  Presidential 
proclamation  in  1933  to  all  rubber-soled 
fabric  footwear  imports  which  have  en- 
tered this  country  since  the  date  when 
Customs  suspended  valuation.    This  ac- 


tion will  restore  to  the  Treasury  the  full 
measure  of  accrued  back,  duties  wUch 
have  been  owing  since  early  1963,  and  it 
will  avert  a  major  economic  problem  for 
this  vital  industry  and  its  thousands  of 
employees. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  recognize  the  merit  of 
this  legislation  and  Its  importance  to 
the  thousands  of  hourly  rate  wage  eam- 
ers  who  depend  on  its  protection.  I 
strongly  recommend  its  early  passage. 


MISSISSIPPI  HEADSTART 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  very  pleased  to  read  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  the 
aimouncement  that  a  contract  had  been 
signed  by  the  OCBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  a  continuation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Headstart  progrtmi,  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Mr. 
Shrlver,  the  Director,  Mr.  Berry,  the 
Assistant  Director  for  Community  Ac- 
tion, and  Dr.  Richmond,  the  Director  of 
Headstart,  for  refunding  one  of  the  most 
worthwhile  Headstart  programs  In  the 
country. 

Since  all  of  the  ftwita  were  not  given 
in  the  newspaper  stories.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  resolution  of 
some  of  the  Issues  whlf  h  have  delayed 
the  signing. 

The  total  project  will  cost  6.2  million 
of  which  the  Federal  share  is  5.6  mil- 
lion. It  is  a  6-month  program  and  will 
enable  9,135  children  to  attend  Headstart 
training  classes.  There  will  be  122 
training  centers  all  over  the  State  In 
every  congressional  district. 

In  order  to  avoid  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  previous  year  OEO  has  worked  out 
certain  new  procedures.    For  example: 

The  agreement  signed  yesterday  pro- 
vides for  a  new  personnel  and  manage- 
ment team  who  have  experience  and 
training  In  budget  and  money  matters. 

A  new  accounting  firm,  Ernst  &  Ernst, 
of  Mississippi,  has  been  retained. 

A  prominent  Jackson  attorney  will  be 
counsel  and  the  office  has  been  moved 
from  Beulah. 

In  addition,  three  additional  highly 
qualified  people,  all  Mlssissippians,  will 
be  members  of  the  new  board — a  profes- 
sor of  psychiatry,  an  educator,  and  a 
pediatrician. 

A  new  handbook  on  accounting  and 
fiscal  procedures  has  been  devel<H>ed. 

New  payroll  and  personnel  procedures 
will  be  adopted. 

Because  of  the  desperate  need  of  the 
children  in  Mississippi  for  this  kind  of 
help  and  in  order  to  eliminate  one  of  the 
points  of  contention  arising  out  of  the 
previous  program,  a  $35,000  escrow  ac- 
count has  been  established  from  private 
sources  to  cover  any  disallowances  which 
may  arise  from  last  year's  programs  In 
the  final  audit. 
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Hopefully,  none  of  thl^  money  will 
need  to  be  used  but  it  is  there  because  of 
the  concern  of  these  private  organiza- 
tions to  see  this  desperately  needed  pro- 
gram go  forward. 

I  was  one  of  the  Congressmen  who 
greeted  the  little  Headstart  lobbyists 
from  Mississippi  when  they  came  to  tell 
us  about  their  classes  a  week  or  so  ago. 
I  am  sorry  that  more  of  you  were  not  able 
to  meet  these  future  citizen*,  The  Head- 
start  program  has  been  an  outstanding 
success  all  over  the  country  but  Its  mean- 
ing for  the  poor  children  of  Mississippi 
Isuncalculable. 

I  believe  that  we  need  nvJre  Headstart 
programs  in  Mississippi  and  I  have  been 
assured  by  OEO  that  additional  money 
is  available  for  any  organization  offering 
an  effective  program  which  abides  by  the 
war  on  poverty  regulations  and  the  civil 
rights  law.  I  am  glad  to  know,  too,  that 
the  Labor  Department  and  OEO  have 
funded  a  program  to  retrain  7,500  dis- 
placed migrant  laborers  in  Mississippi. 
Tills  Is  most  welcomed  ne^'E  and  I  trust 
that  State  and  local  authorities  are  co- 
operating fully  in  getting  this  project 
underway  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Similar 
projects  in  other  parts  of  the  State  are 
desperately  needed.  i 

It  is  also  good  news  th^t  the  surplus 
food  distribution  Is  going  to  go  forward 
and  will  be  increased. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  Joined  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  filom  New  York 
[Mr.  Resnick],  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  desperate  plight 
of  the  poor  people  of  Mi$eissippi.  We 
Intend  to  pursue  this  matter  even  though 


the  announcements  of  thci 
are  most  reassuring. 


ast  few  days 


CONGRESSIONAL  REDI3TRICTING— 
EFFORTS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
LINDLEY  BECKWORTH  TO  ASSIST 
STTJOENTS.  TEACHERS.  AND 
OTHERS  TO  OBTAIN  SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON, 
DC,  AND  OTHER  EFFORTS 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  M!r.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  mW.  Speaker,  I 
am  52  years  of  age  and  h&ve  held  elec- 
tive legislative  offices  26  years — one-half 
of  my  life.  I  have  represented  the  Third 
CoiiKressional  District  24  years.  I  was  in 
the  Texas  Legislature  2  years. 

Each  Texas  Member  conitinues  to  rep- 
resent and  will  until  Jar^ary  3,  1967. 
the  congressional  district  ior  area  from 
which  he  was  elected  in  19p4.  Because  I 
was  reelected  for  a  12th  2i-year  term  in 
November  1964,  which  term  began  in 
January  1965,  I  am  now  $nd  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  Congressman  from  the 
nine  counties— Smith,  Gregg,  Van  Zandt, 
Upshur.  Wood,  Camp,  Rusk,  Panola,  and 
Shelby— of  the  present  Third  Congres- 
sional District  until  Janqary  1967.  A 
new  congressional  term  will  begin  In  Jan- 
uary 1967.  The  1966  elections  will  de- 
tennlne  who  is  to  represent  each  of  the 
newly  formed  districts. 


Our  present  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Is  to  be  abolished  as  of  January  3, 
1967.  A  new  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  to  be  located  in  the  western  part 
of  Dallas  County  and  will  border  Tarrant 
County  of  which  Fort  Worth  is  the  coun- 
ty seat — as  of  January  3,  1967.  The  1960 
population  of  the  Fourth  District  was 
216,371;  the  1960  population  of  the  First 
District  was  245,942;  the  1960  population 
of  our  Third  District  was  293,942.  Five 
of  the  nine  coimtles  of  our  Third  Dis- 
trict— the  five  with  county  seats  are 
Camp — Pittsburg;  Panola — Carthage; 
Rusk— Henderson ;  Shelby — Center ; 

Wood — Quitman — are  to  be  placed  in 
Congressional  District  No.  1  which  has 
in  It  Paris,  Marshall,  and  Texarkana. 

Four  of  our  nine  counties — the  four 
with  county  seats  are  Gregg — Longview; 
my  home  county  of  Upshur — Gilmer; 
Smith — Tyler;  and  Van  Zandt — Can- 
ton— are  to  be  placed  In  Congressional 
District  No.  4.  Neither  the  First  nor 
Fourth  District  lost  a  county.  I  have 
run  for  office  every  2  years  in  two  of  the 
nine  Third  District  counties — Camp  and 
Upshur — for  30  years;  I  have  run  for 
office  In  eight  of  the  nine  counties — 
Camp,  Upshur.  Van  Zandt,  Smith,  Gregg, 
Panola,  Wood,  Rusk — every  2  years  for 
28  years.  I  have  run  for  office  in  Shelby 
county  8  years. 

I  quote  from  an  article  that  appeared 
In  the  Tyler  Courier  Times  January  13, 
1966  concerning  Hon.  Brady  Gentry,  an 
outstanding  and  beloved  citizen  of  T^ler: 

On  the  Washington  scene  4  years  and 
seldom  raising  his  voice  In  the  House,  Gentry 
won  recognition  as  one  who  diligently  in- 
formed himself  on  bills  and  voted  his  con- 
victions with  apparently  no  regard  for  party 
lines  or  political  expediency. 

Yet,  In  his  one  bid  for  reelection,  against 
a  formidable  foe,  he  came  out  on  top.  In 
1954  he  defeated  the  man  who  had  preceded 
him.  LiNDLEY  BECKWORTH  of  GladewBtcr, 
who  In  1952  made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  against  Price  Daniel. 

But  Gentry  won  In  a  close  vote  and  Beck- 
worth  returned  to  Congress  In  1957  after 
Gentry  stepped  down.  Ironically,  the  only 
election  Gentry  ever  lost  was  a  congressional 
election  back  in  the  1930"8. 

The  victor  In  that  race  was  a  former  school- 
teacher by  the  name  of  Lindlet  Beck  worth. 

The  post  offices  In  the  present  Fourth 
Congressional  District  are  as  follows: 

Collin  County:  Allen,  Anna,  Blue 
Ridge,  Celina.  Copeville,  Farmersvllle, 
Frisco,  Josephine.  Lavon,  McKlnney, 
Melissa,  Nevada,  Piano,  Princeton,  Pros- 
per, Renner,  Westminster,  Weston, 
Wylle. 

Fannin  County :  Bailey,  Bonham,  Dodd 
City,  Ector,  Gober.  Honey  Grove.  Ivan- 
hoe,  Ladonia,  Leonard,  Randolph,  Ra- 
venna, Savoy,  Telephone,  Trenton,  Win- 
dom. 

Grayson  County:  Bells,  Colllnsvllle, 
Denlson,  Dorchester,  Gordonville,  Gun- 
ter,  Howe,  Pottsboro,  Sadler,  Sherman, 
«outhmayd.  Tioga,  Tom  Bean,  Van  Al- 
styne,  Whltesboro,  Whitewright. 

Hunt  County:  Caddo  Mills,  Campbell, 
Celeste.  Commerce,  Pairlle,  Floyd,  Green- 
ville, Lone  Oak,  Merit,  Quinlan,  Wolfe 
City. 

Kaufman  County:  Crandall,  Elmo, 
Forney,  Kaufman,  Kemp.  Mabank,  Ros- 
ser,  Scurry.  Terrell.  Rains  County: 
Emory,  Point. 


Rockwall  County:  Fate,  Rockwall,  and 
Royse  City. 

Two  colleges  and  one  university  that 
are  in  the  seven  coimties  to  which  four 
of  the  nine  coimties  of  our  Third  Con- 
gressional District  are  to  be  added  are 
East  Texas  State  University,  Austin  Col- 
lege, and  Grayson  County  Junior  Col- 
lege. I  attended  East  Texas  State 
Teachers  College.  Also  my  folks,  A.  S., 
W.  P.,  David  Paul  Slaughter,  and  others 
went  to  East  Texas.  My  father  and  twin 
sister — SFA  graduates — taught.  My 
father,  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  his  sec- 
ond wife,  Pearl  Sloan  Phlpps.  taught  last 
In  Smith  and  Upshur  Counties.  I  taught 
school  3  years.  While  teaching  I 
coached  basketball  and  drove  a  school- 
bus.  I  feel  sure  some  students  from 
these  schools  referred  to  above  as  well 
&s  other  colleges  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity In  the  future  to  obtain  sum- 
mer employment  with  the  Government  in 
Washington.  I  say  this  as  one  who  also 
attended  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers 
College,  SMU,  Baylor— law— and  Texas 
University — arts  and  sciences  and  law. 
Also  I  did  some  work  through  Abilene 
Christian  College.  In  the  newly  created 
Fourth  District  there  are  about  40  news- 
papers, 18  radio  stations,  and  2  TV  sta- 
tions. Dallas  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams reach  many  people  in  the  new 
Fourth  District. 

I  was  born  in  Kaufman  Coimty  Jime 
30,  1913.  I  lived  in  Henderson  County. 
My  mother,  Josle  Slaughter,  daughter  of 
Elder  W.  W.  Slaughter,  a  Primitive  Bap- 
tist preacher,  of  Edgewood,  taught  in 
Henderson  County.  I  now  live  and  have 
lived  for  24  years  in  the  same  house  in 
the  Union  Grove  community  in  Upshur 
County.  Gladewater,  Route  2.  This  is 
about  9  miles  from  Longview,  the  last 
city  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  new  dis- 
trict and  about  150  miles  from  Denlson 
and  Sherman  and  Gordonville  on  the 
northwestern  side  of  the  new  Fourth  Dis- 
trict. I  married  Eloise  Carter,  daugh- 
ter of  Barney  and  Mattle  Palmer  Carter, 
Tyler,  Tex.,  in  1942— nearly  24  years  ago. 
We  have  five  children,  Gary,  Carter  Otis, 
Mary  Eloise,  Linda  Louise,  and  John  Bar- 
ney, all  of  whom  attend  school. 

In  the  Texas  Legislature  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Education— Hon.  Charles  Ten- 
i^yson  was  my  chairman — and  Appropri- 
ations Committees  and  dealt  with  prob- 
lems of  education,  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  State  hospitals.  In  thf 
Congress  I  was  second  ranking  member 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Corrfmittee — the  committee  of  which 
Speaker  Raybum  was  chairman — and  I 
have  served  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees. 
I  have  practiced  law — I  am  a  member  of 
the  Gregg  County  Bar  Association — 
farmed,  worked  on  a  cattle  ranch.  In  a 
tailor  shop,  grocery,  filling  station,  and 
cafe.  I  have  shoveled  gravel  on  the 
State  highway  and  done  oilfield  work. 
Because  of  these  varied  school  and  em- 
ployment experiences,  I  have  been  and 
am  convinced  that  people  sincerely  de- 
sire to  learn  more  about  how  their  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  works.  My  bill. 
H.R.  242,  will  help  students  get  summer 
employment  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  my 
opinion. 
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I  include  some  remarks  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
July  12, 1965. 

This  Is  tbe  third  Beckworth  bUl  which  has 
b«en  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  apportion  summer  Jobs 
>mong  people  of  the  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  purpose  of  HJt.  342  sim- 
ply Is  to  pave  the  way  for  more  equitable 
distribution  of  Oovernment  summer  Jobs  In 
the  Washington  area  among  young  people 
from  all  of  the  States.  Even  though  th«  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  recently  made  a 
sincere  effort  to  provide  for  wider  representa- 
tion among  the  States  In  filling  these  sum- 
mer Jobs,  the  Commission's  program  has  only 
scratched  the  surface  as  I  see  it.  This  Is 
attested  by  evidence  presented  at  our  public 
hearings  that  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  6.000  temporary  employees  appointed 
here  In  the  summer  of  1964  were  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia. This  obvious  disparity  clearly  results 
from  lack  of  a  firm  statutory  directive  which 
win  Insure  young  people  in  all  of  the  States 
a  truly  equitable  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  unique  summer  experience  of  work- 
tog  In  the  Nation's  Capltel. 

My  father  and  mother  were  teachers  and 
first  prepared  to  be  teachers  In  Commerce, 
Tex.,  and,  Incidentally,  were  married  In 
OreenvlUe  while  they  were  attending  school 
in  Commerce.  They  were  always  Interested 
In  governmental  activities  as  I  always  have 
been.  My  mother  taught  In  Van  Zandt 
County  and  my  father  went  to  school  In 
Kaufman  County  and  was  teaching  and 
(arming  on  halves  In  ICaufman  County  when 
I  was  born.  My  parents  taught  their  pupils 
the  Importance  of  being  Interested  In  gov- 
ernmental activities.  My  wife  and  I  have 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  We  have 
urg«d  them  to  be  interested  in  government. 

In  the  time  when  my  parents  were  in 
school  and  first  began  to  teach,  few  people 
undertook  to  come  to  Washington  to  work, 
particularly  in  the  summertime.  Times 
have  changed.  Many  types  of  people  seek 
employment  with  the  U.S.  Oovernment. 
Particularly  teachers  and  boys  and  girls  who 
are  students  wish  to  come  to  work  in  Wash- 
ington In  the  summertime  In  order  to  learn 
about  the  workings  of  their  Government. 
The  requests  for  these  Jobs  are  many. 

My  bill  HJl.  24a  U  identical  to  my  blU 
H.R.  6968  of  the  87th  Congress  which  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  301  for  to  18  against 
and  Is  similar  to  my  bill  HM.  10  of  the  88th 
Congress  which  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  309  for  to  19  against.  I  most  sincerely 
hope  that  the  House  will  again  approve  the 
very  practical  and  necessary  reform  embodied 
In  HJt.  342. 

I  quote  from  my  remarks  during  a 
hearing  In  the  Senate  on  my  bill  H.R. 
242: 

On  July  12.  1965.  the  House  again  passed 
this  legislation  on  a  record  vote  of  336  for 
to  22  against.  I  most  sincerely  hope  that 
your  subcommittee  and  your  full  committee 
will  approve  the  very  practical  and  necessary 
reform  embodied  In  HJt.  342. 

As  a  former  teacher,  I  have  always 
favored  and  I  strongly  favor  educational 
benefits  for  our  servicemen  and  veterans. 
In  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
I  Introduced  H.R.  7724.  "a  bill  to  amend 
section  1622  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  'change  of  program  of 
education  or  training'  as  used  In  such 
section."  A  favorable  report  was  given 
on  my  bill  by  the  American  Lieglon  on 
July  15. 1959. 

I  quote  the  pertinent  part  of  a  letter 
written  to  Representative  Dork  by  Mr. 


Miles   D.   Kennedy,   of   the   American 
Legion: 

"In  connection  with  H.B.  7724,  while  we 
have  no  resolution  on  the  subject  matter, 
I  would  advise  that  the  American  Legion's 
rehabilitation  representatives  feel  such  an 
amendment  to  section  1622  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  desirable.  We.  there- 
fore, trust  the  subconunittee  will  favorably 
consider  BSi.  7724." 

The  Veterans'  Administration  gave  a 
favorable  report  on  my  bill.  The  bill  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Dom  subcom- 
mittee on  July  21,  1959.  and  its  pro- 
visions have  now  become  law. 

I  consistently  have  supported  and  do 
support  the  policy  of  standing  firm  in 
Vietnam. 

As  a  member  of  the  Texas  Legislature 
and  a  Member  of  Congress  for  24  years, 
I  have  supported  the  conservation,  pres- 
ervation, development,  and  proper  utili- 
zation of  our  natural  resources  such  as 
water  and  soil.  This  I  shall  continue  to 
do. 

I  supported  the  so-called  GI  bill  for 
Wbrld  War  n  veterans  and  I  always  have 
favored  and  do  favor  generous  pay  and 
benefits  for  service  people  and  their  de- 
pendents and  generous  benefits  and  pen- 
sions for  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
I  supported  the  most  recent  OI  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  12410  and  S.  9  which  passed 
the  House  February  7.  1966.  I  quote  the 
pertinent  part  of  a  letter  written  me 
April  26.  1944  from  Austin,  Tex.,  by 
Harry  E.  Rather,  of  the  American  Legion 
of  Texas: 

DxAK  Lindlet:  Thanks  for  your  prompt 
reply  in  regard  to  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  department  executive  conunittee  regard- 
ing the  Legion's  OI  bill  of  rights  for  World 
War  II  veterans.  We  know  that  you  are  for 
this  legislation.  We  have  known  It  all  along 
and  we  are  very  pleased  to  find  that  you  were 
at  least  one  of  the  Congressmen  from  Texas 
to  sign  discharge  petition  No.  8. 

I  quote  part  of  a  letter  written  Decem- 
ber 31,  1945.  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Stack,  commander  in  chief. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

I  have  the  page  from  the  Congkessional 
RxcoKO  reprinting  your  remarks  and  the 
various  communications  you  have  received 
m  connection  with  your  activities  in  behalf 
of  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  efforts 
along  this  line. 

Also  I  quote  a  part  of  a  letter  which 
was  written  to  me  March  13. 1963,  by  one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars: 

You  are  known  to  have  supported  all  vet- 
eran legislation. 

I  have  tried  to  help  our  unemployed, 
including  our  older  workers.  Some  evl-  • 
dence  of  my  efforts  is  shown  by  my  state- 
ments and  the  tabulations  in  the  Con- 
gressional RxcoRD,  volume  110,  part  3, 
pages  2857  and  2862.  I  quote  two  para- 
graphs from  a  letter  written  me  by  Sen- 
ator Pat  McNamara.  March  25,  1964.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging: 

Thank  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  the 
material  you  Inserted  In  the  Congkxssionai. 
RccosD  of  February  13  concerning  Federal 
employment  of  older  workers.  The  staff  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  tell 
me  that  they  noted  the  data  when  you  In- 
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serted  it  In  the  Rcookb  and  that  It  la  ons  at 
the  best  discussions  (a  the  subject. 

You  are  certainly  to  be  commended  for 
your  seal  to  combating  age  dlecrlmlnstlon 
In  Federal  employment,  and  I  wish  you  well 
in  your  further  activities  along  this  11ns 


HOURLY  MINIMUM  WAGE  PROVI- 
SIONS FOR  HARVEST  WORKERS 
IN  OREGON 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  hourly  minimum 
wage  provisions  to  agricultural  harvest 
operations  would  have  an  effect  on  farm 
labor  in  Oregon  quite  contrary  to  the 
stated  intentions  of  the  authors  of  the 
proposal.  I  am  referring  particularly  to 
workers  in  fruit,  vegetable,  and  berry 
harvest  operations  where  payment  1b 
customarily  made  on  a  piecework  basis. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  10518  would 
not  raise  the  wages  of  professional  har- 
vest workers  in  Oregon.  The  present 
piecework  payment,  translated  into  an 
average  hourly  wage,  already  exceeds 
the  proposed  $1.15  per  hour  minimum  for 
such  a  worker.  Information  compiled 
and  published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  demonstrate  that  farm 
wage  rates  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  CaU- 
f  omla  are  higher  tiian  in  any  other  area 
of  the  Nation. 

I  am  concerned  here  today,  however, 
with  the  fact  that  the  bill  would  have  a 
major  detrimental  effect  on  part-time 
employment  opportunities  for  students, 
housewives,  pensioners,  the  partially  dis- 
abled, and  others  who.  through  choice 
or  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  might 
not  consistently  earn  the  equivalent  of 
the  minimum  wage.  Thousands  of 
workers  in  these  categories  would  be  ef- 
fectively excluded  from  earning  the  sup- 
plemental income,  the  spending  money, 
or  the  college  education  fund  that  has 
customarily  been  available  to  them 
through  piecework  harvest  employment. 

The  producers  of  these  crops  are  suf- 
fering from  the  cost-price  squeeze,  and 
if  H.R.  10518  is  enacted  they  will  be 
forced  to  limit  employment  to  those 
whose  potential  for  production  and  whose 
performance  is  clearly  sufficient  to  equal 
the  minimum  wage.  If,  because  of  severe 
labor  shortages,  the  farmer  is  forced  to 
employ  all  available  help  regardless  of 
capability,  then  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
vision would  be  a  serious  and  unjusti- 
fiable economic  penalty. 

I  want  to  quote  briefly  from  an  article 
in  the  Februai-y  1  issue  of  the  Flying 
Eagle,  the  student  publication  of  the 
Harrisburg  Union  High  School.  Harris- 
burg,  Oreg.: 

Thousands  of  youngsters  work  a  few  weeks 
each  summer  harvesting  Oregon's  pole  bean 
and  berry  crops.  They  are  needed  they 
want  to  and  like  to.  but  most  of  all  they 
help  because  it  gives  them  the  opportunity 
to  earn  their  own  money. 

But  they  may  have  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
the   unemployable.     That   is.   unless  those 
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who  believe  they  should  hav4  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  do  something  about  It.  Thou- 
isnds  of  youngsters  may  be  legislated  out  of 
Ujelr  Jobs. 

The  bill  before  Congress  mlLkes  no  provl- 
iloD  for  those  who  work  on  a  piece-rate  basis. 

These  young  people  want  to  work,  and 
we  should  be  providing  additional  op- 
portunities for  their  employment  instead 
of  reducing  their  chances  as  is  proposed 
In  H.R.  10518.  , 

The  bill,  as  presently  written,  would 
prohibit  youngsters  under  IB  from  work- 
ing, except  in  fields  owned  My  their  par- 
ents. Considering  the  number  of  young- 
sters under  12  who  eagerly  seek  the 
opportunity  to  earn  spending  money 
during  the  summertime,  after  school,  or 
on  weekends  in  fields  near  their  homes, 
this  is  an  unreasonable  limitation.  For 
those  Ijetween  the  ages  of  12  and  16  and 
for  full-time  students,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  minimum  wage  of  85  percent  of  the 
adult  rate.  For  all  othere,  ihe  minimum 
hourly  wage  would  apply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problenis  of  the  mi- 
grant worker  are  many,  but  in  all  can- 
dor, I  must  say  that  as  far  as  Oregon  is 
concerned,  the  enactment  of  an  hourly 
minimum  wage  for  harvest  work  is  not 
going  to  solve  a  single  one  of  his  prob- 
lems. It  may,  in  fact,  serve  to  reduce 
the  total  income  of  a  migrant  family  by 
preventing  or  discouraging  the  employ- 
ment of  the  young  and  the  aged.  One  of 
the  major  problems  of  the  migrant 
worker  is  underemployment,  a  situation 
brought  about  by  the  limitations  of  the 
harvest  season,  not  by  an  overabundance 
of  workers  in  the  labor  market.  To  the 
contrary,  when  the  crops  ana  ready  to  be 
picked,  there  never  seems  t<)  be  enough 
workers  to  go  around  for  tjhe  short  pe- 
riod of  harvest.  ' 

At  this  point,  someone  mifeht  well  sug- 
gest that  if  wages  were  higher,  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  labor  force  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  fact  is  that  competi- 
tion for  experienced  pickers  is  such  that 
the  piecework  rate  can  provide  a  sub- 
stantial hourly  wage.  Let  me  cite  just  a 
few  examples  of  the  earning  capabilities 
of  steady,  experienced  worbers  in  Ore- 
gon harvest  operations. 

At  the  1965  rate  of  4  >4  cents  per  pound 
for  picking  cherries,  a  man  and  his  wife 
earned  $1,009  in  10  days  in  Marlon 
County,  Oreg.  This  was  slightly  over 
$50  per  day  for  each  of  them  for  a  10-  to 
11 -hour  working  day.  During  the  same 
period,  in  the  same  orchard.ia  single  man 
earned  $492.05.  i 

At  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound,  a 
good  worker  in  the  pole  bean  harvest  in 
western  Oregon  can  earn  up  to  $20  p>er 
day. 

In  one  apple  orchard,  at  the  1965  har- 
vest rate  of  $4  to  $4.50  per  blh,  40  percent 
of  the  harvest  workers  averaged  $3.05  per 
hour. 

In  the  blackberry  fields,  a  family  of 
4  picked  578  crates  at  55  cents  per  crate 
in  a  period  of  4  days.  This  was  a  father, 
niother.  and  two  high  school  children- 
total  earnings  for  4  days.  $317.90. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not  my  iHtention  here 
to  suggest  that  every  woricfer  earns  the 
type  of  wages  cited  in  these  examples,  but 
i  do  want  to  emphasize  that  Oregon 
growers  offer  piecework  rates  that  en- 


courage earnings  well  in  excess  of  the 
proposed  minimum  wage.  These  pro- 
ducers would  be  delighted,  I  am  sure,  if 
every  worker  in  the  field  earned  the 
maximum  wages  possible,  but  not  every 
person  who  hires  out  for  harvest  work  is 
capable  of  maintaining  a  consistently 
high  rate  of  production,  and  many  are 
simply  not  motivated  to  do  so.  Among 
these  are  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents, housewives,  and  the  active  elderly 
who  find  that  picking  berries,  beans,  or 
fruit  is  a  healthful  and  enjoyable  way  to 
earn  extra  dollars,  but  who  are  not  de? 
pendent  upon  the  income  for  their  total 
livelihood.  Because  of  the  chronic 
shortage  of  full-time  harvest  workers, 
however,  these  people  play  a  vital  role 
in  Oregon's  $75  million  hand  harvest  op- 
erations. 

Testimony  before  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  liibor  discloses  that  the  hourly 
rate  for  certain  farm  labor  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States  is  as  low  as  50  cents 
per  hour.  I  recognize  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  10518  to 
help  correct  that  kind  of  inequity,  but  it 
should  not  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  It 
limits  employment  oKwrtunities  in  areas 
like  Oregon  where  average  wages  already 
exceed  the  proposed  minimum. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  and  urge  that  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  be  eliminated  in  aigricultural 
harvest  operations  where  payment  has 
customarily  been  made  on  a  piecework 
basis,  and  that  the  bill  be  amended  to 
permit  youngsters  of  all  ages  to  continue 
to  seek  afterschool  employment  in  safe 
and  suitable  harvest  woi*. 


THE  68TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SINK- 
ING OF  BATTLESHIP  "MAINE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  15th  of  February  is  an  anniversary 
that  will  be  observed  by  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  veterans  as  long  as  any  remain, 
and  it  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  later 
generations  of  Americans  will  continue 
the  observance  of  the  anniversary  on 
which  the  battleship  Maine  was  sunk  In 
Havana  harbor  and  the  United  States  of 
America  was  started  on  the  road  to  world 
leadership. 

It  was  the  commencement  of  what  fu- 
ture historians  will  call  the  50-year 
war — the  War  with  Spain,  an  interlude 
of  peace  and  preparation,  then  World 
War  I,  another  interlude  of  pe£u:e  and 
preparation,  and  World  War  n — ^the  50- 
year  war  that  changed  the  face  of  history 
and  started  the  peoples  of  all  the  world 
on  a  march  to  higher  heights  of  human 
welfare  and  universal  brotherhood. 

As  the  last  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  this  body,  I  have 
sought  as  best  I  could  to  help  in  placing 


the  war  with  Spain  in  its  rightful  place 
in  Aiherlcan  history.  The  spirit  of  1898 
was  one  of  the  noblest  manifestations  of 
unselfish  idealism  of  the  ages. 

In  a  large  sense  the  Spanish-American 
War  is  the  war  of  our  country  only  casu- 
ally remembered,  misunderstood  at  the 
best,  and  grossly  undervaluated  as  a  di- 
rect and  driving  force  in  the  expcmslon 
and  the  moral  enrichness  of  our  own 
country  and  the  mighty  changes  that 
have  come  as  earthquakes  of  humanity 
all  over  the  world. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  when 
the  Maine  went  down,  with  266  precious 
American  lives,  in  the  harbor  of  Havana 
on  February  15,  1898,  a  force  was  ignited 
that  would  not  dull  until  benefiting 
change  had  come  to  every  nation  of  the 
world  and  some  measure  of  benefit  to 
every  human  being  everywhere. 

As  the  years  roll  on.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  with  Spain  will  come  more  truly  into 
its  rightful  place  In  the  history  of  our 
country.  It  is  natural  that  in  the  rapid 
succession  of  events  at  the  advent  of 
the  20th  century  the  war  with  Spain  and 
its  tremendous  impact  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  as  a  world  power 
should  have  been  minimized  If  not 
overlooked. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  have  never  failed  to  observe  the 
anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the  Maine 
on  February  15  or  the  day  closest  thereto 
when  the  House  was  in  session.  This 
year  we  were  not  in  session  on  February 
15.  and  by  unanimous  consent  my  spe- 
cial order  was  reset  for  today. 

Today  I  am  including  in  my  remarks 
the  address  on  February  14,  1906,  of  Lt. 
Col.  Alfred  C.  Sharpe,  30th  U.S.  Infantry, 
secretary  of  the  army  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  at  the  dedication  of  the  battle 
monument  on  the  ruins  of  Fort  El  Vlso 
at  El  Caney  In  Cuba.  That  was  60  years 
ago. 

Please  note  that  this  address  was  made 
8  years  after  the  Santiago  campaign  and 
at  a  time  when  the  President  of  Cuba, 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  Cuba, 
all  were  grateful  to  the  United  States  and 
the  American  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  Cuba  in  her 
distress  and  misery. 

I  might  explain  that  Colonel  Sharpe's 
address  is  Included  with  other  addresses 
in  the  report  of  the  Santiago  Battlefield 
Commission  Issued  from  the  press  of 
John  S.  Bridges  &  Co.  of  Baltimore  in 
1906.  It  is  listed  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  E717.1.S67. 

This  Santiago  Battlefield  Commission 
on  February  15.  1906.  visited  Siboney, 
Cuba,  as  guests  of  A.  E.  Borie,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and 
selected,  we  are  told,  "the  site  for  the 
proposed  monument,  to  be  erected  by  the 
Juragua  Iron  Co.,  commemorating  the 
landing  place  of  General  Shafter  and 
staff  and  Kent's  1st  Infantry  Division, 
and  the  subsequent  reenforcements  of 
the  V  Army  Corps  in  Cuba,  as  well  as 
the  location  of  the  base  hospital  of  the 
Santiago  campaign  from  which  all  the 
wounded  and  sick  were  sent  back  to  the 
United  States." 

In  due  time  the  moniunent  was  erected 
at  Siboney  by  the  Juragua  Iron  Co.  I 
saw  that  monument  at  Siboney  in  1955, 
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some  57  years  after  I,  with  my  com- 
rades of  the  33d  Volunteer  Mlohtgmn  In- 
fantry, had  landed  there  in  late  June 
of  1898,  wading  ashore  from  small  boats, 
holding  above  us  our  Springfield  rifles 
high  in  the  air.  The  33d  Michigan  was 
the  flrst  volunteer  regiment  after  the 
Rough  Riders  to  land  In  Cuba.  Yet  the 
monument  at  Siboney  made  no  mention 
of  the  33d  Michigan. 

If  the  monument  at  Siboney  Is  still 
standing,  I  Icnow  that  Archie  House,  past 
commander  In  chief  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  will  join  me  in 
the  suggestion  that  someone  at  some  time 
set  that  monument  right  as  a  historian. 
Archie  suid  I  are  the  only  ones  left  of 
Company  I,  33d  Michigan,  and  we  know 
that  our  regiment,  even  though  unmen- 
tioned  in  the  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment, was  among  the  very  first  to  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  Colonel  Sharpe's 
address  of  60  years  ago : 
Addriss  or  CoLONKX.  Shakpk,  at  Dbmcation 

Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentlenaen,  we 
have  come  across  tbe  seas  to  dedicate  on  this 
historic  field  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
brave  comrades  who  here  gave  up  their  lives 
In  battle.  Unlike  most  wars  whose  glowing 
camp&res  and  flashing  guns  have  thrown 
their  lurid  glare  across  the  pages  of  history, 
the  conflict  In  which  these  men  fought  and 
died  was  waged  neither  for  tbe  defense  of 
cherished  Institutions  at  home  nor  for  sub- 
jugation and  conquest  abroad. 

They  were  not  actuated  by  sordid  ambi- 
tion and  lust  of  power  which  have  been  the 
cause  of  so  many  cruel  struggles  among  the 
children  of  men.  They  came  not  at  the  be- 
hest of  loyal  princes  struggling  for  the  suc- 
cession to  a  throne,  nor  yet  for  the  extension 
of  commerce  nor  for  the  acquisition  of  new 
domains.  Their  mission  here  was  of  a  far 
different  nature  and  so  unique  in  its  motive 
and  so  brilliant  In  Its  achievement  as  to  be 
perhaps  without  a  real  parallel  in  the  history 
of  war. 

ITWHAPrr    PLIGHT    or   cobans 

Tbe  people  of  Cuba  had  long  been  strug- 
gling to  cast  off  the  hated  yoke  of  Spain; 
without  recognition  as  belligerents,  without 
a  treasury,  without  a  navy:  hunted  down  and 
penned  like  animals  in  camps  of  reconcentra- 
tlon;  half  naked  and  dying  by  thousands  of 
starvation;  with  poor  arms  and  limited  am- 
munition, they  yet  maintained  the  unequal 
struggle  through  years  of  suffering  and  hor- 
ror such  as  has  seldom  blackened  the  an- 
nals of  the  race. 

Deeply  moved  by  these  sad  conditions,  so 
shocking  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity, 
the  great  heart  of  the  American  people  went 
out  to  these  unhappy  neighbors  in  unfeigned 
compassion  and  sympathy  and  began  to  de- 
mand how  long  in  all  good  conscience  this 
reign  of  desolation  could  be  permitted  to 
endure. 

The  right  of  one  government  to  Intervene 
In  the  interna]  affairs  of  another  had  long 
been  debated  by  the  publicists  and  discarded 
as  a  pernicious  and  dangerous  doctrine.  Our 
own  Washington  had  even  warned  the  fathers 
to  beware  of  entangling  alliances.  But  any- 
one the  least  acquainted  with  the  genius  of 
our  Institutions  and  the  character  of  oilr 
people  could  not  have  failed  to  foresee  that 
sooner  or  later  the  cry  of  these  sorrowing 
Cubans  would  pierce  the  soul  and  rouse  the 
conscience  of  tbe  great  Republic  of  the  north, 
and  then  woe  to  him  who  should  stand  In 
the  way  of  tbetr  swift  and  righteous  Judg- 
ment. 

■KrrADr^  dkcxakattoi*  or  whttxrau. 
It  was  not  difficult,  perhaps,  for  the  people 
of  England  to  understand   tbe  feelings  of 


their  American  kindred  in  this  delicate  situ- 
ation. They  had  themselves  been  similarly 
circumstanced  a  hundred  years  before  when 
In  the  famous  Declaration  of  Whitehall,  after 
recounting  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution,  they  declared : 

"This  state  of  affairs  cannot  subsist  In 
Prance  without  implicating  neighboring 
powers;  without  giving  them  the  right  and 
Imposing  upon  them  the  duty  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  an  evil  which  only  exUts 
by  the  successive  violation  of  all  laws  and 
every  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  subversion 
of  the  fundamental  principles  which  unite 
men  by  the  ties  of  social  life." 

But  In  that  Instance  England  was  Inter- 
vening to  restore  a  throne — not  to  emanci- 
pate an  enthralled  people.  And  In  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  several  years  prior  to  that 
date  the  aid  which  came  to  the  colonies  from 
Prance  was  recognized  not  so  much  as  an 
intervention  in  t>ehalf  of  the  colonists  as  an 
effort  to  humble  the  power  of  England. 

To  the  nations  of  continental  Europe, 
however,  the  kindly  Impulses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  not  so  readily  intelligible. 
They  hugged  the  delusion  that  sectional  dif- 
ferences were  still  smoldering  among  us 
and  that  united  action  on  any  great  question 
of  policy,  especially  one  so  serious  as  to  in- 
volve the  possibility  of  war,  would  be  next 
to  impossible. 

Accustomed  to  suppress  individuality  and 
keep  the  faculties  of  the  mind  among  the 
masses  inert,  they  did  not  realize  that  ours 
Is  indeed  and  in  fact  a  government  by  the 
people,  and  that  in  point  of  intelligence, 
generous  sentiment  and  spontaneous  indi- 
vidual initiative  the  American  character,  as 
some  one  has  Justly  declared.  Is  probably 
the  most  striking  and  positive  which  the 
human  family  has  produced. 

Such  a  people,  once  convinced  of  tbe 
righteousness  of  a  cause,  do  not  stop  to 
count  the  cost  nor  calculate  the  benefits. 
Strongly  Imbued  with  the  militant  mission- 
ary spirit,  their  leaders  are  not  only  en- 
couraged to  lead  on,  but  even  Impelled  fur- 
ther possibly  than  they  originally  Intended 
to  go  or  deemed  It  expedient  to  go.  So  it 
was  In  the  great  War  Between  the  States  In 
1861;  and  so  It  was  again  in  the  war  of  1808. 

MCKIlfLST  SEES  APPBOACH  Or  STORM 

President  McKlnley  and  his  able  advisers 
saw  the  approach  of  the  coming  storm;  with 
noble  forbearance  and  high  statesmanship 
they  exhaiuted  every  resource  of  diplomacy 
to  find.  If  possible,  some  basis  of  pacification 
and  adjustment  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 
And  It  is  only  fair  to  Spain  to  remember  that 
these  overtures  were  received  and  treated 
with  a  consideration  which  gave  promise  of 
ultimate  peaceful  success. 

But  suddenly,  like  the  flash  of  an  electric 
bolt,  a  horrible  event  In  the  harbor  of  Ha- 
vana dissipated  all  possibility  of  settlement 
and  passed  the  question  from  the  delibera- 
tions of  cabinets  and  diplomats  to  the  forum 
of  the  people.  The  explosion  of  the  Maine 
seemed  to  set  the  Republic  on  Are.  Its  rever- 
berations shook  the  remotest  hamlet  In  the 
land. 

The  story  of  Cuba's  wrongs  became  the 
theme  of  dally  conversation  and  the  burden 
of  the  dally  press:  it  was  told  with  touching 
pathos  In  the  Halls  of  Congress;  from  ocean 
to  ocean  pulpits  rang  with  burning  philip- 
pics and  the  congregations  again  began  sing- 
ing the  grand  old  war  song,  the  sublime 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic": 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  tbe  glory  of  tbe  codilng 

of  the  Lord: 
He  Is  trampling  out  tbe  vintage  where  the 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightnings  of  his 

terrible  swift  sword: 
His  truth  Is  marching  on. 


"In  the  beauty  of  the  lUlea  Christ  was  born 

across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  In  His  bosom  that  tranaflguns 

you  and  me; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy  let  us  die  to 

make  men  free; 
While  Ood  is  marching  on." 

VOTE  IN  CONOHKSS  IS  UNANIMOUS 

And  so  the  war  began;  obedient  to  the 
win  of  the  people  and  without  one  dissenting 
vote,  the  Congress  made  an  appropriation 
of  950  million  at  the  immediate  disposal  of 
the  President.  This  remarkable  unanimity 
of  action,  obliterating  all  party  lines  and 
discovering  the  undivided  Nation  in  solid 
phalanx  behind  the  President  as  their  Com- 
mander In  Chief  was  perhaps  one  of  the  h&p- 
piest  surprises  which  surprising  America  has 
ever  given  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  And 
had  they  learned  no  other  lesson  save  thU, 
the  opportunity  to  proclaim  in  such  an  un- 
mistakable and  splendid  manner  the  abso- 
lute unification  and  solidarity  of  our  great 
country  would  of  Itself  have  been  worth  all 
the  money  the  war  cost. 

It  la  gratifying  also  to  recall  at  this  Junc- 
ture the  resolute  attitude  and  good  will  of 
our  cousins  in  old  England.  We  are  told 
that  when  approached  by  some  of  the  con- 
tlnenui  powers  with  a  proposition  tor  a  coa- 
lition In  behalf  of  Spain  the  British  Govern- 
ment declined  absolutely  to  consider  it;  and 
upon  being  pressed  as  to  her  attitude  in  case 
such  coalition  were  formed  without  her,  re- 
plied that  In  that  event  she  would  stand  by 
the  United  States. 

I  am  aware  that  the  truth  of  this  etate- 
ment  has  been  seriously  questioned,  and  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  tone  of  the  Brit- 
ish press  at  that  time  was  by  no  meani 
friendly;  but  whether  the  report  be  true  or 
false  we  certainly  know  this:  that  ever  since 
the  memorable  victory  which  here  crowned 
our  arms  7'/2  years  ago,  British  respect  for 
America  has  been  steadily  growing  and  hu 
been  seeking  expression  on  every  proper  oc- 
casion in  words  and  tokens  of  esteem. 

Contemplating  these  happy  conditions  and 
hoping  that  England  and  America  may  con- 
tinue to  draw  still  closer  and  closer  together 
"hands  clasped  across  the  sea"  and  girdling 
the  world  with  the  benign  Influence  of 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  who  shall  measure 
the  results  of  the  war  of  18987 

NATION   MOBILIZX  rOB  WAB 

We  will  not  stop  to  review  the  dramatic 
scenes  which  followed  the  declaration  of 
war:  the  hasty  mobilization  and  emliarlu- 
tlon  of  Shafter's  splendid  corps;  tbe  dis- 
quieting rumors  of  phantom  warships:  the 
long,  tedious  voyage;  the  skillful  landing 
under  protection  of  our  gallant  fleet;  then 
the  affair  at  Ouaslmas.  followed  by  the 
prompt  advance  and  the  final  glorious  culmi- 
nation here  on  that  memorable  July  1  when 
Capron's  guns  opened  the  day  at  El  Caney. 
Those  stirring  events  are  vividly  remembered 
by  all  and  need  not  here  be  recounted. 

But  It  is  gratifying  to  recall  the  fact  that 
American  prowess  on  this  field  was  full; 
maintained  at  the  high  standard  of  its  best 
and  loftiest  traditions. 

We  had  been  taught  by  former  war»  to 
believe  that  when  troops  in  action  had  sus- 
tained certain  losses  approximating  14  or  15 
percent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  up 
the  supports,  and  when  such  losses  reached 
the  alarming  proportion  of  25  percent,  the 
morale  would  be  feriously  shattered  and 
f\irther  advance  without  reenforcements 
would  be  effectually  checked. 

But  It  remained  fpr  the  American  Army 
on  thU  field  to  establish  a  new  world  record. 
Without  supports,  without  a  man  in  reserve, 
and  after  a  most  exhausting  march  through 
the  torrid  Jungle,  the  single  thin  line  which 
rushed  to  the  assault  of  these  entrenched 
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ooiltlons  lost  more  than  15  Mrcent,  before 
Ithad  traversed  half  the  buUft-swept  zone: 
vet  they  gallantly  pressed  on^  many  of  the 
reglmentt,  exposed  to  direct  4J»d  converging 
Ore  such  as  the  7th  of  Lawton's,  and  the 
6th,  13th.  and  leth  of  KentH  leaving  up- 
yntA  of  30  percent  lying  along  the  bloody 
path  across  the  deadly  plain, 

DcrxNSX  or  nation  is  in  rtKPAKZONXss 

It  may  not  be  Inappropriate  to  pause  Just 
here  for  a  moment  to  repeat,  ts  it  should  be 
repeated  on  every  proper  occasion  and  In 
every  proper  place,  the  lessoi)  here  Impres- 
iively  empiiaslzed  that  If  w*  woxUd  reach 
across  the  sea  and  strike  a  blow  as  quick  and 
crushing  and  decisive  as  was  latruck  here  In 
1898,  we  must  have  the  most  perfect  instru- 
mentalities with  which  to  d0  it;  we  must 
have  not  only  an  adequate  I  modern  Navy 
but  a  highly  specialized  nXid  adequate 
UUitary  Establishment  as  well. 

Relying  with  confidence  upon  our 
gplendid  battleships  to  do  ihelr  part,  we 
must,  nevertheless,  remember  that  their  ac- 
tion stops  with  the  shore.  A  ship,  however 
magnificently  equipped  and  Jibndled,  cannot 
fight  on  land;  neither  can  a  I  navy  spare  Its 
vessels  for  transportation.  Nor  should  we 
be  satisfied  with  a  contemplation  of  our 
vast  resources  and  fall  into  ^Ite  fatal  belief 
that  a  land  force  can  be  si^4>l6hly  Impro- 
vised. Military  resources  1  bnd  military 
strength  are  two  widely  dlffeijent  things  and 
must  not  be  confounded. 

We  may  possess  untold  wealth  In  the  one 
and  be  sadly  destitute  in  tie  other.  The 
speedy  organization,  equlpn^ant,  and  em- 
barkation of  some  of  the  (fBshlng  volun- 
teers who  participated  so  honorably  In  the 
Santiago  campaign,  was  Indeed  a  fine  exhibi- 
tion of  American  Initiative  ^d  organizing 
power.  J 

But  our  admiration  for  Weir  bold  and  - 
gallant  action  should  never  p<  permitted  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  an  Imrtedlately  avail- 
able and  well-trained  force  Cannot  be  sud- 
denly created.  In  addition  ^  the  prelimi- 
nary work  of  organizing  and  equipping,  the 
training  of  the  modern  soldlier  demands  an 
Irreducible  amount  of  time,  eiitd  time  in  the 
operations  of  war  Is  an  ejement  which 
neither  gold  nor  genitis  can  conunand. 

MUST    ALWAYS    BE    BEADTj   FOR    WAB 

I  know  these  are  familiar  afid  oft-repeated 
truisms,  but,  we  regret  to  s^y  there  is  still 
great  need  of  their  repetltlKm.  And  they 
should  be  repeated  and  repeajlied  again  until 
our  people  come  to  a  reallt>tlon  of  their 
full  meaning.  We  should  naver  grow  weary 
of  reciting  the  old  Roman  rieoverb,  as  true 
today  as  when  it  was  first  utwred,  that  if  we 
would  have  commerce,  If  we  would  have  na- 
tional stability,  if  we  would  Ihave  honorable 
and  lasting  peace,  we  must  bp  ready  for  war. 

This  is  the  first  and  second  and  third  duty 
of  the  state.  Had  we  beet  compelled  In 
1898  to  postpone  the  Invasioh  of  Cuba  untU 
we  could  have  organized  and  prepared  a  suffi- 
cient volunteer  force,  training  them  In  all 
the  scientific  appliances  of  tflie  present  day, 
the  strategic  advantages  wduld  have  been 
entirely  lost,  the  enemy  woUld  have  gained 
time  to  prepare  a  more  fornhldable  defense, 
the  threatened  coalitions  iw>uld  probably 
have  been  consummated,  perhaps  our  com- 
mand of  the  sea  interruptetj,  and  the  story 
of  Cuba  would  have  been  fait  different. 

After  the  roar  of  battle  hdt  wased  to  re- 
wound in  our  ears,  after  the  aumies  are  called 
home  and  affairs  have  resuniied  their  normal 
course,  we  are  prone  to  look  back  upon  the 
conditions  which  led  to  the  oonfllct  as  srwne- 
thlng  out  of  the  ordinary  and  as  not  liable 
to  happen  again. 

NEW    BESPONSniLmES    AS    IWOBLD    POWER 

But  human  wisdom  cannot  foresee  the 
varied  form  In  which  opposllit>n  to  oxur  wide- 


expanding,  world-englrdlfng  Republic  may 
next  appear;  having  become  a  great  world 
power  we  certainly  shall  be  expected  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  a  world  power;  without  an 
effective  and  Immediately  available  land 
force  backed  up  by  a  properly  organized  and 
trained  reserve,  no  suddenly  improvised 
transports  however  numerous,  and  no  hastily 
assembled  levies,  however  brave  and  patri- 
otic, will  suffice. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  tbe  President 
of  the  United  States,  himself  a  veteran  of  tbe 
Santiago  campaign,  is  leading  the  thought  of 
the  country  in  this  Important  matter.  In 
his  last  annual  message  to  Congress  be  de- 
clares : 

"We  cannot  consider  the  question  of  our 
foreign  policy  without  at  the  same  time 
treating  of  the  Army  and  Navy." 

He  points  out  the  importance  of  thorough 
preparation  and  training,  and  adds: 

"Only  by  such  training  in  sulvance  can  we 
be  sure  that  in  actual  war  field  operations 
and  those  at  sea  will  be  carried  on  sucess- 
fully." 

If  the  campaign  of  Santiago  shall  have 
brought  our  people  to  a  serious  contempla- 
tion of  these  vital  truths,  leading  them  to 
delevop  and  resolutely  maintain  an  adequate 
transport  service  against  all  the  arguments 
and  Influences  of  the  Intense  commercialism 
of  the  day  and  a  rational  system  of  National 
Reserves  capable  of  Immediate  and  effective 
action,  we  shall  recognize  another  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  prompt  and  ready  men  who 
came  over  the  seas  to  give  battle  here  In 
1888. 

TRIBUTE   TO    SOLDIERS    AT   SANTIAGO 

Time  win  not  permit  us  to  call  the  roll  of 
our  heroic  dead — lustrous  with  the  names 
of  the  Invincible  Lawton,  the  knightly  Lud- 
low, the  brave  Wlkoff;  yea,  bearing  also  tbe 
names  of  Llscum,  and  Hamilton,  and  Egbert, 
and  Haskell,  and  Forse,  and  Fornance,  and 
the  two  Caprons.  and  scores  of  others  less 
conspicuous,  perhaps.  In  military  rank  but 
of  no  lesAconspicuous  virtue. 

Many  of  them  fell  here  gallantly  charging 
these  gallantly  defended  trenches;  others 
succumbed  to  wounds  or  sank  under  wasting 
disease  here  contracted;  and  others  still 
escaping  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  which 
swept  down  from  these  embattled  heights, 
survived  only  to  fall  on  other  fields  of  glory 
In  far  away  Luzon  or  under  tbe  walls  of 
ancient  Pekln. 

Soldiers  every  one  of  them.  "Men  who  pat 
their  creed  Into  their  deed"  and  who,  though 
conscious  they  were  participating  in  a  great 
drama  on  the  stage  of  life,  never  stopped 
to  act  a  part,  never  looked  to  the  crowd  for 
applause.  And  yet,  what  paeans  of  applause 
their  splendid  achievements  did  evoke! 

The  President  of  the  United  States  cabled 
to  General  Shafter: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  sends 
to  you  and  your  brave  army  the  profound 
thanks  of  the  American  people  for  the  bril- 
liant achievements  at  Santiago,  resulting  In 
the  surrender  of  the  city  and  all  of  the 
Spanish  troops  and  territory  under  General 
Toral.  Your  splendid  conunand  has  en- 
dured not  only  the  hardships  and  sacrifices 
Incident  (o  campaign  and  battle,  but  in 
stress  of  heat  and  weather  has  triumphed 
over  obstacles  which  would  have  overcome 
men  less  brave  and  determined.  One  and 
all  have  displayed  the  most  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nation." 

FORTITUDE,    OALLANTBT,    SACBITICS 

And  the  major  general  at  the  head  of  the 
Army  telegraphed  from  Washington : 

"Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  on  the 
record  made  of  magnificent  fortitude,  gal- 
lantry, and  saciiflce  displayed  in  the  desper- 
ate fighting  of  the  troops  before  Santiago. 
I  realize  the  hardships,  difficulties,  and  suf- 
ferings and  am  proud  that  amid  those  ter- 


rible scenes  the  troops  Illustrated  such 
fearless  and  patriotic  devotion  of  tbe  welfare 
of  our  common  country  and  flag.  Whatever 
the  results  to  follow  their  unsurpassed  deeds 
of  valor,  the  past  Is  already  a  gratifying 
chapter  of  history." 

And  General  Shafter,  describing  in  his  of- 
ficinl  report  the  charge  of  Kent's  division, 
declared:  "In  this  fierce  contest  words  fall 
to  do  Justice  to  the  gallant  regimental  ctxn- 
manders  and  their  men." 

But  why  dweU  on  these  splendid  tributes 
of  praise.  "True  fame  demands  not  pane- 
gyric aid." 

The  memory  of  these  modest  soldiers  Is  not 
only  dear  to  their  cc»nrades;  not  only  revered 
by  their  countrymen;  It  Is  embalmed  also 
in  the  gratitude  of  all  patriotic  sons  of  Cuba; 
yea.  It  Is  enshrined  everywhere  In  tbe  heart 
of  humanity. 

LASTING    MONUMENT    TO    VALOR 

In  erecting  this  monument  to  these  valor- 
ous men  we  would  also  proclaim,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Cuba  on  whose  soil  it  stands, 
but  to  every  stranger  who  may  chance  In 
coming  years  to  visit  this  hallowed  spot,  the 
magnitude  of  the  event  and  the  sacredness 
of   the  principles  which  It  commemorates. 

We  wish  It  to  stand  here  so  long  as  stone 
and  bronze  may  endure  a  fit  emblem  of 
stalwart  heroism  and  unbending  devotion 
to  duty. 

We  desire  here  to  mark  the  spot  where  tbe 
last  vestige  of  absolutism  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  forever  struck  down  and  a 
struggUng  people  Ufted  to  honored  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Above  all  we  cherish  the  hope  that  It  shall 
remain  an  enduring  reminder  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  beautiful  Island,  not  only 
of  the  men  and  events  In  memory  of  which 
It  Is  raised,  but  of  the  priceless  boon  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  here  won  for  Cuba 
with  such  costly  blood,  and  that  this  precious 
heritage  can  be  preserved  only  by  the  same 
unwavering  fidelity  to  duty  which  led  these 
soldiers  from  the  northland  across  the  tropic 
seas. 

And  while  we  consecrate  this  monument  as 
a  memorial  to  the  unmeasured  benefits  con- 
ferred, not  only  upon  Cuba,  but  upon  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  In  all  lands  under 
the  sun,  we  would  also  leave  It  here  as  a 
shrine  to  which  every  child  of  this  young 
Republic  can  turn  and  receive  fresh  Inspira- 
tion for  the  duties  of  a  pure  and  noble 
citizenship. 

PATRIOTISM    AND    DEVOTION    OP   CUBANS 

Let  not  the  people  of  Cuba  look  upon  this 
monument  merely  as  a  tribute  to  the  soldiers 
of  a  foreign  land.  Let  it  remind  them,  also, 
of  their  heroic  compatriots,  who  luider  the 
brave  and  unconquerable  Garcia,  struggled 
so  many  long  and  bloody  years  In  the  cause 
of  Cuba  llbre. 

Well  do  we  recall  those  final  days  of  June, 
when  in  the  midst  of  drenching  rain  and 
mud  almost  Impassable,  we  saw  them  mov- 
ing steadily  to  their  appointed  positions  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Castillo,  and  Sanchez 
and  Benltez,  and  MarU  and  Rabi  and  Lora 
and  their  other  dauntless  commanders;  their 
scanty  clothing  torn  and  tattered,  many  of 
them  In  bare  feet  and  bare  heads,  and  carry- 
ing their  meager  supply  of  food  In  bits  of 
rage  twisted  and  tied  In  the  form  of  sacks. 
Gladly  our  generous  men  shared  their  ra- 
tions with  them  and  bade  them  Godspeed 
In  their  splendid  struggle. 

And  so  I  repeat  that  while  we  establish 
this  monument  especially  to  commemorate 
the  achievements  of  our  own  coxmtry.  It 
would  certainly  fall  short  of  our  purpose 
did  it  not  also  bear  testimony  to  the  daunt- 
less patriotism  and  devotion  of  those  heroic 
sons  of  Cuba. 

And  to  those  who  siirvlved  that  long,  sad 
period  of  darkness  and  are  permitted  to  see 
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the  Joy  of  this  auspicious  day.  we  extend 
our  sincere  felicitations,  wishing  them  and 
their  happy  country  a  bright  and  glorloxis 
future.  Cludadanoa  de  Cub«.  Nostroe  os 
saludamoa,  como  a  la  aurora  de  rlsueno 
dla;  y  oa  decUnoa:  Adelante,  a  conqulstar  el 
porvenlr  con  honor  y  gloria. 

sjookxho  wriH  coNmiKMCE  to  rtnTniK 

Comrades  of  the  Army  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  we  do  not  forget  that  we  are  here 
to  speaJc  of  the  dead,  not  to  praise  the  liv- 
ing. But  In  turning  from  this  hallowed 
ground  and  casting  our  eyes  over  this  once 
distracted  but  now  happy  and  prosperous 
land,  the  soldiers  who  fought  at  Ouaslmas, 
El  Caney  and  San  Juan  and  Kettle  Hills  can 
find  a  fitting  reward  for  their  valor. 

And  the  consciousness  of  having  been  per- 
mitted to  contribute  In  some  small  way  to 
such  a  splendid  result  Is  a  satisfaction  which 
all  win  carry  with  them  to  the  end  of  life. 
This  monument  which  we  here  affectionately 
dedicate  may  Indeed  molder  away;  the  very 
ground  on  which  It  stands  may  be  submerged 
by  the  onroUlng  waves  of  yonder  restless 
sea;  but  the  eternal  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice  which  summoned  the  soldiers  of 
the  great  Republic  of  the  north  to  this  field 
and  for  which  our  fallen  comrades  here  laid 
down  their  Uvea  shall  never  fall  nor  grow 
dim. 
^  Standing   on   this   historic    height   which 

^  marks  another  step  In  the  mighty  march 
of  human  progress,  we  can  look  with  un- 
wavering confidence  to  the  coming  years, 
realizing  that  these  Imperishable  principles 
which  constitute  the  very  form  and  fabric 
and  substance  of  our  own  national  and  social 
existence,  are  siu-ely.  Irresistibly,  spreading 
throughout  the  world,  and  have  at  last, 
through  the  shedding  of  much  heroic  blood, 
found  a  firm  and  Impregnable  lodgment  In 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  mankind. 

We  are  Justly  proud  of  the  splendid  part 
which  owe  own  beloved  country  has  had  In 
exemplifying  these  high  and  holy  principles 
and  In  enlightening  the  world  with  the  efful- 
gence of  their  glory;  and  now  on  this  con- 
secrated ground  and  as  we  depart  from  this 
sacred  shrine,  we  would  renew  to  her,  our 
native  land,  our  heartfelt  vows  of  fealty  and 
pledge  to  her  again,  as  did  our  fathers  of 
old,  "our  lives,  qur  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor." 

TRIBTm:     BT     VXmUN    WASHOrCTON     NrWSMAN 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  Include  in 
my  Maine  anniversary  address  of  1966 
an  article  by  Bascom  N.  Timmons,  in 
the  Houston  Chronicle  of  February  15, 
1968.  that  was  called  to  my  attention  by 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Bob  Casey.  For  myself  and  my  fellow 
veterans  of  the  war  of  68  years  a^o  I  wish 
to  express  to  Mr.  Timmons  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  tribute  to  the  high  caliber  of 
the  veterans  of  the  war  with  Spain  whcnn 
he  knew  at  the  commencement  of  his 
distinguished  career  as  a  chronicler  of 
the  Washington  scene.  His  article  fol- 
lows: 

Last  Smvrvoa  in  Congrcss  To  Tauc  Again 

ON  1898  Wab 

(By  Bascom  N.  Timmons) 

A  Congress  In  which  action  on  itx  floor 
and  In  top  committees  gives  priority  to  a  war 
10.000  mUes  away  In  Vietnam  will  pciuae 
briefly  this  week  to  mark  the  anniversary 
of  a  disaster  which  triggered  the  Spanish- 
American  War  88  years  ago.  It  will  hear  a 
speech  by  one  of  Its  oldest  Members,  Repre- 
sentative Bakbatt  CHaka.  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, last  congressional  veteran  of  that  long- 
ago  day  when  this  NaUon  stood  face  to  face 
with  destiny. 

As  In  all  our  wars  we  were  unprepared 
for  the  Spanish-American  War.  We  had  an 
Army  of  only  36.000  Regulars  when  Oongreas 


declared  war  on  Spain,  the  fourth  moet  pow- 
erful nation  In  the  world  at  that  time.  Every 
man  who  fought  for  the  United  States  in 
that  war  was  a  volunteer.  President  McKln- 
ley  asked  for  125.000  men;  more  than  a  mil- 
lion offered  their  services. 

Few  armies  have  ever  suffered  more  than 
the  AEP  of  1898  in  Cuba.  In  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippines.  There  were  cholera,  typhoid, 
yellow  fever,  malaria,  dengue  fever,  and 
tropical  epidemics  which  could  not  be  coped 
with  in  those  days. 

Perhaps  the  high  rating  this  writer  places 
upon  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  is  because  there  were  so  many 
of  them  of  high  caliber  around  when  he 
began  to  report  the  Washington  scene. 

Adm.  George  Dewey  was  there  and  I 
came  to  know  him  well.  I  was  also  to  know 
Oens.  Arthur  MacArthur  and  Nelson  A. 
Miles.  There  were  John  J.  Pershing,  Peyton 
C.  March,  Leonard  Wood,  and  others  who 
became  generals. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  San  Juan  Hill 
Rough  Rider  fame,  had  been  President  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  my  cherished  as- 
signments was  to  accompany  him  when,  as 
a  private  citizen,  he  ran  for  a  third  term  on 
the  Bull  Moose  ticket. 

Congress  had  many  Members  who  had  been 
Spanish-American  War  soldiers  or  sailors. 
(I  believe  that  in  all  03  have  served  In  its 
Halls.)  Beet  of  all  I  remember  Richmond 
Pearson  Hobson,  of  Alabama,  who  as  the 
heroic  young  commander  of  the  collier  Mer- 
rimac,  with  a  volunteer  crew  of  seven  men. 
under  a  hail  of  fire  sank  his  t>oat  in  Santi- 
ago Harbor  to  obstruct  the  efcape  of  the 
Spanish  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet. 

The  one  Spanish-American  veteran  who 
still  serves  In  Congress  Is  Representative 
BAaxATT  CHaka.  a  spHghtly  and  youthful  83 
years  old.  How  does  It  happen  that  a  man  of 
83  could  have  fought  In  a  war  only  a  little 
less  than  68  year  ago?  Well,  CHaha,  a  16- 
year-old  high  school  sophomore,  enlisted  in 
the  33d  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry  and 
landed  in  Cuba  3  days  after  the  arrival  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  his  Rough  Riders. 
0'Ha«a,  as  a  doughboy,  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

The  valiant  Spanish-American  War  men 
who  have  become  our  senior  war  veterans — 
the  deans  of  our  fighting  men — are  few  In 
number  now.  And  once  again  CHara  will 
arise  In  the  House  of  Representatives  to  keep 
what  he  calls  "a  solemn  obligation  In  com- 
radeship with  those  with  whom  he  served  In 
his  youth,  to  keep  aflame  In  a  modem  world 
the  spirit  of  1898." 


NEW  YORK  ELECTION  DEMON- 
STRATES THE  ABSURDITY  AND 
DISCRIMINATION  OP  THE  SO- 
CALLED  VOTING  RIGHTS  LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Aber- 
NETHY]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  passed  legislation  last  year 
which  authorized  a  Federal  takeover 
of  election  machinery  in  States  that 
polled  less  than  50  percent  of  their 
normal  voting  strength  in  the  previous 
Federal  elections.  They  called  it  the 
"voting  rights  bill."  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  proposal  was  conceived 


in  the  liberal  mind  of  our  Attorney  Qen- 
eral.  the  Honorable  Mr.  Katzenbach 

Of  course,  the  idea  was  to  concoct  a 
formula  that  would  reach  certain  State* 
of  which  my  own  was  one.  and  exempt 
others.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General  had  in  mind 
the  exemption  of  his  own,  that  of  our 
President,  and  other  favored  areas 

Following  passage  of  tills  most  dU- 
crlmlnatory  legislation  and  the  unusual 
ceremonial  signing  thereof  by  our  Pres- 
ident, the  Department  of  Justice  dis- 
patched carpetbagger  registrars  to  some 
counties  in  some  States  which  the  legis- 
lation was  designed  to  affect.  As  time 
passed  registrars  have  been  sent  to  oth- 
er counties  In  these  States.  As  the  pres- 
sures are  applied,  others  most  probably 
will  be  sent  in. 

Regrettably,  a  large  segment  of  the 
Nation's  population,  though  qualllied  and 
registered.  Just  will  not  take  the  time  to 
vote.  Another  large  segment  will  not 
vote  unless  the  candidates,  teams  of 
speakers  and  precinct  workers  are  beat- 
ing the  drums,  knocking  on  doors  and 
doing  other  things  to  arouse  interest  and 
coax  the  electors  to  the  polling  precincts. 
At  times  it  is  even  necessary  to  arouse 
animosities,  evoke  an  occasional  ruckus, 
scandal  or  Just  a  plain  physical  scuffle 
to  get  certain  voters  to  the  polls.  Even 
when  all  these  things  are  done,  we  still 
have  a  very  substantial  number  who  Just 
will  not  vote  and  also  another  substan- 
tial number  who  even  refuse  to  take  the 
time  to  register. 

But  no  matter  for  what  reason  the  ac- 
tual voting  within  a  State  fell  under  the 
50  percent  formula,  the  State  was  autc- 
matlcally  brought  under  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach's  voting  bill. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  there 
was  an  election  held  in  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  am  told  that  this  is  generally 
known  as  the  Silk  Stocking  District  of 
Manhattan.  Their  per  capita  Income  is 
very  high.  Their  educatl6nal  opportu- 
nities and  training  are  said  to  be  exceed- 
higly  good.  This  is  a  constituency  that 
keeps  itself  informed;  at  least,  this  is 
what  we  are  told. 

The  campaign  was  quite  spirited.  It 
made  national  headline  news.  The  news 
media  in  New  York  City  and  all  over  the 
country  gave  it  tremendous  coverage.  It 
was  hailed  as  a  prestige  battle  between 
the  cltys'  new  mayor,  John  V.  Lindsay, 
and  the  State's  Junior  Senator,  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  both  of  whom  are  frequently 
mentioned  as  potential  candidates  for 
President.  Indeed,  these  two  can  match 
headlines  with  any  in  the  country.  In- 
cidentally, each  of  them  was  out  front 
a  year  ago  In  the  fight  for  the  so-called 
voting  rights  bill  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Kat- 
zenbach. They  were  terribly  concerned 
about  the  vote  In  some  States  falling  un- 
der the  50-percent  potential.  Both  were 
crying  out  for  a  law — a  Federal  law— 
which  would  authorize  Uncle  Sam  to 
move  in  and  take  over  local  election  ma- 
chinery, down  South,  that  Is. 

Press  reports  indicate  that  nothing 
was  left  imdone  by  the  candidates  and 
their  respective  forces  in  tliis  recent  con- 
gressional campaign.  Considerable 
money    was   expended.     Party   bigwigs 
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were  called  In  for  stimulatuiK  speeches. 
Precinct  workers  toiled  long  hours  day 
ind  night.  No  door  knocker  was  allowed 
to  catch  dust.  This  was  the  campaign — 
the  campaign — to  decide  who  was  the 
strong  man  of  Manhattan,  Mayor  Lind- 
say or  Senator  Kennedy. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fort and  tremendous  stimuliis.  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  these  v^ell-lnformed 
people  never  showed  up  to  vote.  The 
turnout  was  a  dismal  flop.  Considerably 
less  than  50  percent  of  those  registered 
voted  and  since  quite  a  large  number  are 
not  registered,  the  turnout  was  far,  very 
far,  under  the  50-percent  potential,  the 
formula  set  forth  in  the  Jdiinson-Kat- 
zenbach  voting  rights  law. 

So,  the  returns  in  this  congressional 
election  brings  the  election  and  the  dis- 
trict under  Mr.  Katzenbacb's  theory  of 
"Federal  suspicion."  If  the  theory  of  the 
Johnson-Katzenbach  voting  rights  law 
is  applied,  then  the  light  vote  calls  for 
and  demands  Federal  intervention. 

But  have  those  who  last  year  cried  out 
for  a  Federal  voting  law  complained? 
Has  Mr.  Katzenbach,  the  President  and 
others,  who  last  year  were  to  concerned 
about  those  areas  whose  voting  strength 
fell  under  the  50-percent  formula  ex- 
pressed any  concern?  Have  they  sug- 
gested Federal  intervention?  Do  they 
plan  to  take  to  the  television  for  a  late 
night  show  to  tell  the  countw,  "We  shall 
overcome?"  || 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  election  had  been 
held  in  my  State,  and  had  the  returns 
been  comparable,  ofBcial  Washington 
would  be  in  the  throes  of  painful  con- 
tortions over  the  plight  of  the  people 
down  in  poor  little  ole  Misslseippl. 

But  what  we  have  discussed  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  happened  in  the  great  State 
of  New  York.  To  the  liberal  politician 
that  makes  it  quite  a  different  thing.  It 
Is  perfectly  all  right,  above  suspicion  and 
Just  fine  if  an  election  up-the-country 
produces  only  a  nominal  vote;  but  if  such 
happens  in  the  Deep  South,  well,  it  Is 
serious  enough  to  warrant  a  complete 
abandonment  of  responsible  duties  in 
Washington,  take  to  the  television  for  a 
night  show  and  subsequently  to  the  Halls 
of  Congress  to  pass  a  law. 

Although  I  have  been  listening,  no 
word  has  come  from  the  Despartment  of 
Justice,  the  White  House,  or  other  sources 
jn  Washington  that  consideration  will 
be  given  to  passing  some  kind  of  law  that 
will  henceforth  correct  the  light  voting 
to  the  17th  Congressional  District  of 
New  York.  In  view  of  the  interest  last 
year  by  proponents  of  the  so-called  vot- 
ing rights  law.  I  think  Just  for  the  sake 
of  consistency  it  might  be  appropriate 
yat  they  take  a  look  and  speak  out. 
what  about  It.  Mr.  Katzenbuch? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  highly  regarded  col- 
umnist and  editor,  Mr.  David  Lawrence 
cwnmented  on  this  election  in  his  column 
ri  in  *PP«^«1  In  the  press  on  February 
13,  1966.  I  Include  same  eifl  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  as  foUows:     T 

Onna  Nation  Example  or  AaBVjtDrrr 
or  VOTINO  Law  j  , 
(By  David  LawrencLj) 

^.^"^""■^^  ■—•'*''  ^°^^  CUy  ha«  Just 
pren  the  Nation  a  significant  example  of 
we  absurdity  of  that  section  of  the  1965 


voting-rights  law  which  permits  the  Federal 
dovemment  to  Intarven*  In  any  Stoto  or 
district  which  employs  a  literacy  "test  or 
device"  to  qualify  voters  and  In  which  50 
percent  of  persons  of  voting  age  do  not  go 
to  the  polls.  Such  a  situation  is  supposed, 
on  its  face,  to  be  evidence  of  discrimination. 
Though  It  Is  obviously  a  form  of  "govern- 
ment by  suspicion,"  nevertheless  several 
States  are  subject  to  Federal  penalUes  be- 
cause a  certain  number  of  persons  did  not 
vote  In  the  presidential  election  of  1964. 

In  New  York's  17th  Congressional  District, 
on  Tuesday  of  this  weelc.  there  was  an  elec- 
tion to  choose  a  successor  to  Representative 
John  W.  Lindsay,  who  resigned  to  run  for 
mayor  of  New  York  City.  The  resxUts  show 
that  Theodore  Kuptcrman,  the  Republican 
nominee,  received  44.225  votes,  while  Orln 
Lehman,  the  Democratic  nominee,  g^jt  43,- 
230.  The  conservative  candidate.  Jeffrey  St. 
John,  received  7.810  votes.  But  all  these 
together  totaled  only  92.265  votes.  Yet  there 
are  219.814  registered  voters  In  the  district. 
So  here  is  a  case  where  lees  than  50  percent 
of  even  the  registered  voters  went  to  the 
polls. 

Under  the  voting-rights  law,  60  percent 
Is  the  yardstick.  If  60  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing-age population  Is  not  registered  .or  falls 
to  vote,  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of  dis- 
crimination. In  the  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict In  New  York  City — an  environment 
where  "liberalism"  prevails — the  voting-age 
population  unquestionably  Is  far  in  excess  of 
219.814.  But  many  persons  eUgible  to  vote 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  register  Just  as 
those  who  are  registered  often  don't  bother 
to  vote.  In  New  York  County  only  60.6  per- 
cent of  the  voting-age  population  went  to 
the  polls  in  1960  and  around  60  percent  voted 
in  1964.  Does  this  prove  that  there  was 
plenty  of  discrimination  but  not  qiilte 
enough  to  get  under  the  60-percent  mark? 

The  argument  against  the  South  Is  that 
Negroes  are  prevented  by  "literacy  tests" 
from  registering.  But  there  are  "literacy 
tests"  m  New  York  State,  too.  The  SUte 
law  provides  that  a  person  Is  not  eligible  to 
vote  unless  he  can  read  and  write  the  Eng- 
lish language  or  has  completed  six  grades  In 
a  school  In  which  the  primary  language  of 
Instruction  Is  English.  This  has  been  brushed 
aside  now  by  the  Federal  statute  which  says 
that  eligibility  to  vote  cannot  be  condi- 
tioned solely  on  ability  to  read  or  write  the 
English  language. 

The  motives  that  guide  a  citizen  In  not 
bothering  to  register  or  in  falUng  to  vote 
are  numerous.  The  new  voting-rights  law, 
however,  takes  It  for  granted  that  In  one 
section  of  the  country  this  must  be  due  to 
discrimination.  In  order  to  be  consistent 
and  apply  the  law  equally  throughout  the 
United  States,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  that,  when- 
ever and  wherever  less  than  a  60-percent 
vote  is  cast,  something  Is  wrong  and  that 
this  Is  deliberately  caused  by  discriminatory 
acts. 

The  spotlight  of  the  country  has  been 
focused  on  the  South,  because  many  of  the 
voting  districts  there  show  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  voting-age  population  went  to 
the  polls  in  the  November  1964  election. 
The  election  specified  by  the  voting  rights 
law  as  the  test  was  a  presidential  election. 
This  usually  attracts  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  a  large  percentage  of  voters,  but  Just 
the  opposite  may  happen  In  other  parts.  In 
the  South,  for  example,  where  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  been  dominant  for  many 
years  and  the  party  for  which  the  State's 
electoral  votes  will  usually  t>e  cast  has  for  a 
long  time  been  a  foregone  conclusion,  many 
citizens  feel  their  vote  would  be  superfluous. 

Yet  the  lay  says  that  In  any  State  where 
a  literacy  "test  or  device"  existed  and  the 
turnout  was  less  than  60  percent  In  the  1964 
presidential  election,  either  statewide  or  in  a 
subdivision.  Federal   voting  examiners  may 


be  appointed  and  the  tests  suspended,  while 
the  State  is  penalized  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  now  dealing  with  the 
constitutionality  of  these  provisions,  and  In 
the  recent  arguments  before  the  Court  some 
of  the  Justices  questioned  the  basis  for  the 
50-percent  rule. 

The  New  York  City  election  Is  a  conspicu- 
ous Illustration  of  how  Inconclusive  or 
Irrelevant  the  50-percent  yardstick  can  prove 
to  be. 


REV.  DR.  BERNARD  6RASKAMP. 
CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clancy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  last  night 
of  the  death  of  our  beloved  chaplain,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp.  In 
these  troubled  times  we  all  leaned  heavily 
on  his  spiritual  guidance  and  inspiration. 
The  prayers  he  offered  at  the  opening  of 
our  dally  sessions  were  filled  with  wisdom 
and  deep  concern  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Braskamp  was  a  most  conscien- 
tious and  devoted  servant  of  mankind. 
His  own  great  personal  Integrity,  his 
loyalty  and  dedication  have  been  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us.  I  believe  it  is  the 
universal  sentiment  of  the  House  that  he 
has  endowed  us  with  a  spiritual  enrich- 
ment that  we  shall  long  remember.  He 
gave  us  renewed  strength  and  courage  in 
difficult  times. 

For  40  years  Dr.  Braskamp  served  as 
pastor  of  churches  in  the  Washington 
area  and  then  in  1950  assumed  his  duties 
with  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
as  its  first  full-time  Chaplain.  We  were 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  ministrations  of  a  man  of  his  caliber, 
and  I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  his  everlasting  memory. 


REDBDICATION  TO  THE  CAUSE  OP 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hallxck]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pbint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  recent  pleasure  to  be  invited  to  speak 
at  an  observance  of  the  48th  anniversary 
of  Lithuania's  Independence  Day. 

The  program,  held  in  Beverly  Shores, 
Ind.,  was  sponsored  by  the  American- 
Lithuanian  Club  of  Beverly  Shores  and 
featured  a  colorful  presentation  of  Lith- 
uanian folk  songs  and  dances,  with  par- 
ticipants wearing  native  costumes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  include  the  observations  I 
made  on  that  occasion,  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 13: 

Addezss  BT  Mr.  Chaklbb  a.  Haixeck 

In  one  sense  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you 
today.    Happy,    particularly    to   meet   with 
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you.  to  enjoy  your  friendly  hoapltallty  and 
to  t&ke  part  In  tbe  ^MtMrrance  of  a  blatorlo 
occ&slon. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  apart  from  the  feeling 
of  fellowship,  we  cannot  really  rejoice  that 
the  48th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence must  be  celebrated  "In  exile,"  so  to 
speak.  We  would  all  rather,  very  much 
rather,  that  the  situation  might  be  other- 
wise— that  we  could  be  celebrating  a  con- 
tinuation of  Lithuania's  independence  and 
membership  in  the  world's  family  of  free 
nations. 

But  I  can  say.  honestly  and  sincerely,  that 
I  am  proud  to  be  here. 

X  am  flattered  that  you  have  asked  me  to 
be  with  you  on  this  ceremony  of  reded  icatlon 
to  the  cause  of  Lithuania's  Independence. 

In  a  larger  sense  what  you  are  doing  here 
today  Is  rededlcatlng  yourselves  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  all  mankind. 

Tou  are  demonstrating  your  opposition  to 
tyranny  In  whatever  form. 

Certainly  nobody  knows  better  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  "freedom"  and  "tyranny" 
than  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Throughout  their  difficult  history  they 
have  had  to  take  up  arms  against  Invading 
armies. 

To  the  people  of  your  gallant  nation,  tyr- 
anny Is  not  just  a  word  found  In  speeches. 

It  is  a  real  and  terrible  experience. 

By  the  same  token,  to  the  Lithuanian 
people  freedom  is  not  something  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  like  the  air  we  breathe. 

Freedom  is  something  for  which  they  have 
for  centuries  fought  and  died. 

Let's  review  a  little  history. 

Forty-eight  years  ago.  almost  to  the  day. 
the  Lithuanian  nation  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence. This  marked  the  survival  of  this 
country,  with  its  long  history  and  rich  tradi- 
tions. In  spite  of  more  than  a  century  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  czars. 

Reborn  in  the  midst  of  World  War  I.  Lith- 
uania was  able  to  assert  her  independence 
only  after  Soviet  troops,  which  had  moved 
into  her  territory,  had  been  driven  out  with 
Allied  help. 

On  July  20.  1030,  In  a  treaty  with  Uth- 
uanla.  tbe  Soviet  Oovernment  declared  'the 
right  of  all  nations  to  free  self-determina- 
tion" and,  on  this  basis,  recognized  "the 
sovereign  rights  and  Independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  state." 

The  Soviet  Government  further  renounced 
for  all  time  "all  tbe  sovereign  rights  of  Rus- 
tla  over  the  Lithuanian  people  and  their  ter- 
ritory." 

During  the  two  decades  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence which  followed,  the  Soviet  Oov- 
ernment reiterated  these  pledges  in  other 
agreements  with  the  Lithuanian  Oovern- 
ment. 

As  late  as  October  1939,  whUe  forcing  Uth- 
uanla  to  sign  a  "mutual  assistance  pact." 
the  U.S.S.R.  claimed  to  guarantee  Lithuania's 
Independence. 

By  that  time,  as  we  now  know,  the  Soviets 
had  already  reached  secret  agreements  with 
Nazi  Oermany  under  which  the  Baltic  States 
were  to  fall  within  the  Soviet  sphere  of  In- 
fluence. 

Thus  Lithuania,  as  so  many  Umee  before, 
had  again  become  a  pawn  on  the  chessboard 
of  European  power  politics. 

By  the  summer  of  1940  Llthuanlia  bad  been 
occupied  by  Soviet  troops  and.  after  rigged 
elections  during  July  of  that  year,  the  coun- 
try was  incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

And,  as  we  all  know,  "Incorporated"  means 
that  Lithuania  was  declared  to  be  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

It  la  not  merely  a  satellite  country,  but  has 
been  totally  swallowed  up,  with  not  even  the 
pretense  of  a  separate  nation. 

Thus  did  the  Conununlsts  betray  their 
earlier  promise  to  recognize  the  sovereign 
rights  and  independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
•tate.    It  was  typical  of  Soviet  treachery. 


Everyone  recognlaed  that  the  claim  of  self- 
determination  was  pure  fiction — an  Insult 
to  the  InteUlgence  of  all  loyal  Uthuamana. 

The  United  SUtes  was  quick  to  denounce 
this  illegal  act  and  has  consistently  refused 
to  recognize  the  forced  incorporation  of 
Llthuama  into  the  U^.Slt. 

And  In  spite  of  the  walls  behind  which 
the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  hide  it.  we  know 
that  the  Lithuanian  people  have  not  accepted 
the  denial  of  their  Independence. 

I  recall  that  some  years  back,  a  conamlttee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  exposed  the 
Soviet  use  of  deportation,  persecution,  and 
economic  exploitation  in  an  effort  to  con- 
solidate its  control  of  Lithuania. 

But  none  of  these  actions  has  destroyed 
the  enduring  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
for  freedom  and  Independence.  In  short, 
the  UJ3.aJl.  has  been  unable  to  either  "Rus- 
sianize" or  "Sovietize"  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. I  know  that  you  are  not  surprised  at 
thU. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  anyone  who  knows 
the  character  of  the  Lithuanian  people  is 
surprised  that  a  nation^  which  has  produced 
such  great  champions  of  liberty  as  Mlndau- 
gus  and  Vytautas  the  Oreat — and  which  got 
the  sweet  taste  of  freedom  under  President 
Smetona — reftises  to  forget  its  own  history. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  a  people  as  vig- 
orously independent  as  the  Lithuanians  re- 
fusee  to  submit  to  forced  "collectivization." 

Nor  are  we  surprised  that  such  a  deeply 
religious  people  refuses  to  renounce  Ood. 

And  we  are  not  surprised  that  a  i>eopIe 
with  such  a  rich  and  distinct  ethnic  and 
cultural  background  and  tradition  refuses 
stoutly  to  even  pretend  to  be  "Slavic." 

In  a  word,  the  free  world  is  not  surprised 
at  the  courage  of  the  Lithuanian  people  now 
struggling  under  the  stifling  hand  of  com- 
munism, or  at  their  determination  to  one 
day  regain  the  Independence  they  have  tem- 
porarily lost. 

VoT  history  has  demonstrated,  time  and 
again,  that  Lithuania  is  a  nation  with  a 
fighting  heart. 

But  I  have  an  idea  I  know  who  Is  sur- 
prised; the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin. 

Because  they  have  failed  to  destroy  the 
Lithuanian  nation  as  a  distinct  people. 

For  that  is  exactly  what  the  Red  regime 
has  tried  to  do. 

But  all  of  the  well-known  Communist 
techniques — from  use  of  outright  force  and 
terror  to  sly  propaganda  and  "re-educa- 
tion"— have  not  succeeded  in  subverting  the 
Lithuanian  character  or  in  destroying  the 
Lithuanians'  sense  of  identity  and  love  of 
freedom. 

The  stalwart  resistance  they  have  shown 
and  are  showing  cannot  help  but  be  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  others  suffering  under  the 
same  yoke. 

And  especially  is  it  an  inspiration  to  those 
of  us  living  under  a  flag  of  liberty. 

By  observances  such  as  this  you  are  re- 
minding yourselves  and  free  men  everywhere 
that  human  bondage  has  not  yet  been  wiped 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  that  much 
needs  yet  to  be  done. 

The  way  may  well  be  long  and  hard  for  all 
of  us. 

Freedom  was  never  easily  won.  It  Is  never 
easily  held. 

Four  times  since  I  was  a  young  man  In  the 
uniform  of  World  War  I.  my  country  has 
come  to  the  defense  of  freedom. 

We  are  in  such  a  conflict  today,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  for  whatever  else  may  be 
demanded  of  us  In  the  months  and  years  to 
come. 

As  we  lock  ahead,  it  might  be  well  to  re- 
call the  words  of  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles. 
Secretary  of  State  under  our  great  President, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

Speaking  at  the  congressional  inquiry  into 
the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  tbe 


U.S.8Jt.  13  years  ago.  Secretary  Dulles  said 
this: 

"What  of  tbe  future?  First  of  all,  let  us 
never  lose  hope  that  there  Is  a  future." 

"I  recall,"  he  said,  "I  was  looking  m  mj 
Bible  yesterday — some  of  the  earliest  history 
recorded  In  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
The  nations  there  mentioned  are  such  u 
Israel,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Lebanon.  Bow 
many  times  have  these  nations  of  many 
thousands  of  years  ago  been  submerged,  to 
rise  again?" 

"The  Baltic  peoples,"  Secretary  Dulles 
continued,  "In  the  face  of  every  imposition, 
retain  their  will  to  be  free  and  maintain 
their  steadfast  opposition  to  Soviet  despot- 
ism. Terrorism  has  been  prolonged  now  for 
13  years.  Many  of  their  courageous  and 
noble  representatives  have  been  executed, 
deported,  or  driven  into  exile.  But  their 
martyrdom  keepw  patriotism  alive." 

Then  Secretary  Dulles  said  this; 

"Some  may  say  that  it  is  unrealistic  and 
impractical  not  to  recognize  the  enforced 
Incorporation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania Into  the  Soviet  Union.  We  bellevt, 
however,  that  despotism  of  the  Soviet  type 
cannot  indefinitely  perpetuate  Its  rule  over 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who  love 
Ood,  country,  and  who  have  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity. 

"The  Soviet  system  which  seeks  to  ex- 
punge the  distinctive  characteristics  of  na- 
tion, creed,  and  individuality  must  ItieU 
change  or  be  doomed  ultimately  to  collapse. 
Tbe  time  of  collapse  depends  largely  on 
whether  the  peoples  who  remain  free  pro- 
duce spiritual,  Intellectual,  and  material 
richness;  and  whether  we  have  a  faith  that 
can  penetrate  any  Iron  Curtain:  and  w« 
must  be  sure  that  captive  peoples  know  that 
they  are  not  forgotten,  that  we  are  not 
reconciled  to  their  fate,  and  above  all,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  seek  Illusory  safety  for 
ourselves  by  a  bargain  with  their  masten 
which  would  confirm  their  captivity." 

Let  me  say  now  for  myself:  As  majority 
leader  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  time  Mr.  Dulles  made  that  statement, 
I  shared  those  sentiments  with  him. 

I  sUll  hold  to  them. 

We  would  be  guilty  of  wishful  thlnkinc 
If  we  believed  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  Imminent. 

But  there  is  a  growing  evidence  that  all 
Is  not  well  with  the  Red  conspiracy. 

Cracks  are  beginning  to  show  In  the  Com- 
munist front. 

Mr.  Castro,  who  not  so  long  ago  was  wel- 
coming the  Red  Chinese  to  his  shores  and 
boasting  of  his  alliance  with  them,  now  ac- 
cuses them  of  bad  faith. 

Red  China,  in  turn,  is  increasingly  bel- 
ligerent toward  Russia,  accusing  the  U.8.S.R. 
of  all  sorts  of  things,  while  the  Kremlin 
casts  an  Increasingly  wary  eye  at  the  inten- 
tions of  Chou  En-lal  and  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Apparently  the^e  has  been  a  falling  out 
among  thieves. 

This  is  the  weakness  of  gangsters,  whether 
they  are  gangster  lords  of  the  numbers  games 
or  gangster  nations. 

They  rule  only  through  terror  and  vio- 
lence. There  is  no  sense  of  honor  within 
their  own  ranks. 

And  there  is  room  for  only  one  at  the  top 
on  the  world  of  dictators. 

I  learned  with  gratification  that  the  re- 
cently completed  Ecumenical  Coimcll  in  the 
Vatican  consecrated  two  Lithuanian  bUhops 
This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a  significant  develop- 
ment for  Lithuanians  here  and  abroad. 

And  I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  intersft 
that  Communist  masters  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  generation 
of  young  Lithuanians. 

As  I  understand  it,  they  are  becoming  a 
touchy  problem. 

It  seems  they  Just  are  not  conforming  the 
way  they  are  supposed  to. 

They  refviae  to  be  brainwashed. 
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We  hear  there  are  oommptioos  when  Com- 
munist Party  or  governmental  decisions  have 
been  published  and  when  the  campaign  to 
Hplsln  them  and  enforce  theito  is  underway. 

In  other  words,  a  lot  of  Lithuanians  Just 
ue  not  buying  this  bxislness  til  govenunent 
from  the  top  down. 

Thus  is  history  repeating  Itself  In  this 
brave  country. 

Because  through  the  ages,  -whether  occu- 
pied by  German.  Polish,  Swedish,  or  R\isslan 
forces,  the  people  of  LlthuiOila  have  re- 
QUOned  faithful  to  their  cultMre,  their  his- 
tory and  their  church. 

Kvery  year  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
many  Members  arise  to  join  With  you  in  tbe 
observance  of  the  anniversary  of  your  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

And  I  find  one  theme  rimnlOig  through  the 
remarks  by  my  colleagues  on  this  occasion — 
g  universal  respect  for  the  character  of  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

Today,  as  I  am  sure  you  knpiw,  tbe  largest 
Lithuanian  conununlty  beyond  the  borders 
of  your  native  land  Is  here  in  America,  with 
more  than  a  million  of  your  countrymen 
having  been  welcomed  to  our  shores. 

Here  you  are  giving  full  measure  of  your 
energies  and  talents  to  help  ub  produce  that 
spiritual,  intellectual  and  material  richness 
that  will  speed  the  end  of  bondage  for  all 
freedom-loving  people. 

One  thmg  tbe  CommunistI  either  refuse 
to  believe  or  Just  do  not  understand:  that 
"Truth,  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again." 

There  is  solid  evidence  that  truth  is  rising 
again  in  Lithuania  In  spite  of  ajll  Soviet  efforts 
to  keep  It  down. 

Our  task  here  In  this  great  l|itid  of  freedom 
and  opportunity,  of  blessings  and  bounty,  is 
to  make  sure  the  people  of  Lithuania  know 
they  have  a  powerful  and  faithful  friend  who 
has  not  forgotten  and  will  not  forget  their 
hopes  and  aspirations. 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  mt  to  take  pcut 
in  this  significant  occasion,     i , 


BOXCAR  SHORTAGE  IS  YEAR- 
ROUND  PROBLHIM 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  OUngen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RtcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  box- 
car shortage  at  harvesttime  has  grown 
Into  a  year-round  problem,  and  I  have 
called  this  situation  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  have  wked  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee 
to  request  a  rule  on  the  Senate-passed 
bill  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  additional  rate-setting  pow- 
ers that  Would  lead  to  an  adequate  sup- 
Ply  of  boxcars  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 
TWs  is  the  bill  for  which  hearings  were 
held  by  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  last  fall,  In  which 
many  of  our  colleagues,  incJuding  myself, 
spoke  In  support  of  passage. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
wUs  me  that  the  boxcar  shortage  has 
•>een  in  existence  in  varying  degrees  of 
•everlty  for  17  years,  and  that  the  Com- 
nuBslon  would  be  In  an  excellent  position 
to  remedy  the  situation  if  the  House  joins 
we  Senate  In  passing  this  bill  giving  the 
ICC  the  authority  to  establish  reasonable 
per  diem  rental  rates  on  boxcars. 


The  House  Committee  completed  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  last  year,  and  all 
that  now  needs  to  be-done  is  for  the  com- 
mittee to  request  a  hearing  from  the 
Rules  Committee  so  that  the  bill  can 
reach  the  House  floor  for  action.  I  hope 
this  Is  done  without  delay,  so  an  end  can 
be  put  to  the  deplorable  situation  that 
sees  the  Nation's  boxcar  supply  decreased 
by  over  2.000  cars  a  month.  With 
mounting  international  problems  and 
plans  to  increase  food  shipments  to 
needy  nations,  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  further  deterioration  in 
the  railway  freight  system. 


HE  DID  AND  IT  HAPPENED 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  last 
Saturday's  Akron  Beacon-Journal  a  most 
Interesting  letter  to  the  editor  appeared. 
Imagine  the  plight  of  this  poor  man. 
To  THE  EorroR: 

I  was  told  in  1964  that  if  I  voted  for  Barry 
Ooldwater  that  taxes  would  go  up  and  there 
would  be  further  war  In  Vietnam. 

They  were-^ght — I  voted  for  Ooldwater 
and  taxes  have  gone  up  and  there  is  more 
war  In  Vietnam. 

Chaklks  Chttrch, 
First  National  Tower  Building. 


WHEELING  NEWS-REGISTER  AND 
CHARLESTON  GAZETTE  PUBLISH 
FORTHRIGHT  VIETNAM  EDITO- 
RIALS 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moors] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
mounting  concern  in  my  State  about  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  Two  promi- 
nent Democratic  newspapers  in  West 
Virginia  have  published  forthright  edi- 
torials reflecting  this  concern.  They  are 
the  Wheeling  News-Register  and  the 
Charleston  Gazette. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  these  penetrating 
editorials  I  include  them  in  my  remarks. 

(From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register, 

Feb.  21, 1966] 

Where  the  Real  Dances  Lies 

In  argtUng  for  the  administration's  stand 
in  Vietnam,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
constantly  seeks  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
Vietnam  and  the  war  against  Hitler,  thus 
arousing  all  the  complex  emotions  bound  up 
with  World  War  II  and  its  tiftermath. 

Yet  any  analogy  between  an  International 
war  precipitated  by  a  dictator's  career  of 
brazen  territorial  conquest,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  a  social  revolution  arising  from 
the  ashes  of  colonialism.  Is  utterly  false. 


There  has  been  aggression  In  Vietnam,  we 
admit.  But  the  essential  facte  are  that  an 
Indigenous  national  revolution  began  there 
during  the  Japanese  occupation,  that  under 
Conununlst  leadership  the  revolution  swept 
away  French  colonial  rule,  that  to  fiU  the 
vacuum  an  international  agreement  was 
reached  at  Geneva  providing  for  military 
neutralization  and  self-determination  for  all 
of  Vietnam,  and  that  the  tJnlted  States  then 
set  out  to  upset  tbe  Geneva  pacts  by  estab- 
lishing a  military  satellite  in  South  Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam's  response,  first  by  supply- 
ing and  training  guerrillas  and  then  by  send- 
ing in  its  own  troops,  was  certainly  aggres- 
sive, but  it  was  above  all  a  response.  To 
equate  it  with  Hitler's  aggressions  across  na- 
tional frontiers  Is  a  spurious  debating  tac- 
tic and  nothing  more.  Were  the  two  situa- 
tions comparable,  the  United  States  would 
have  no  trouble  winning  support  and  sym- 
fkathy  from  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
U.N.  members,  as  we  did  in  resisting  a  gen- 
uine case  of  Internationally  Indicated  aggres- 
sion in  Korea.  Support  and  sympathy  in  the 
UJi.  on  Vietnam  is  something  we  conspicu- 
ously do  not  enjoy. 

As  long  as  Mr.  Rusk  and  others  high  In  tbe 
administration  Insist  on  distorting  and  mis- 
representing the  true  facts  of  this  situation 
the  greater  the  chances  of  an  even  wider  war 
at  the  expense  of  thousands  of  American 
Uvee. 

If  we  will  stop  confusing  tbe  containment 
of  China  with  tbe  containment  of  conunu- 
nism.  we  will  understand  that  the  best  bar- 
rier to  Chinese  national  ambitions  Is  tbe 
indigenous  nationalism  of  southeast  As^ — 
which  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  represents  in  H^crf 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  and  which  a 
neutralized  coalition  regime  could  represent 
In  Saigon. 

Some  fear  that  if  we  left  it  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese to  make  their  own  choice  the  two  Viet- 
nams  might  later  be  reunified  under  Commu- 
nist control.  This  Is  not  at  all  certain.  Yet 
even  a  Communist  Vietnam,  truly  expressive 
of  popular  asplratioss  and  militarily  neutral- 
ized under  Russian,  American,  and  perhaps 
U.N.  guarantees,  could  Btabilize  the  area  far 
better  than  an  open-ended  American  military 
commitment  which  generates  Ita  own  insta- 
bility. The  issue  Is  not  one  of  Ideology, 
but  native,  anticolonlal  revolution. 

Tbe  real  danger  in  the  administration's 
blind  position  with  Vietnam  is  the  general- 
izing of  this  particular  adventure  Into  a  doc- 
trine of  counterrevolutionary  responsibility. 
To  say  that  we  have  afluty  to  wage  a  war  of 
antlliberatlon  wherever  the  Communists 
chooee  to  wage  a  war  of  liberation  is  to  ful- 
fill their  own  prophecy  for  them.  Amerlcs 
has  in  fact  no  obligation  to  police  tbe  world 
against  social  uprisings,  and  could  not  do 
so  If  It  tried.  Whatever  tbe  outcome  In 
southeast  Asia,  let  us  avoid  being  trapped  by 
Marxist  dogma  Into  accepting  a  role  tbe 
Marxists  Invent  for  us. 

[From  tbe  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette, 

Feb.  22,  19661 

Vietnam  Raises  Question  or  Who's 

Beinc  Contained 

Assuming  even  that  South  Vietnam's  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  Initiate  the  desirable 
and  necessary  reforms  outlined  by  President 
Johnson  at  Honolulu,  no  one  should  get  the 
idea  that  the  war  will  suddenly  terminate.   ' 

To  begin  with.  Laos  received,  under  tbe 
Kennedy  administration,  more  aid  per  capita 
than  any  other  country.  Yet,  as  Arthur  M. 
Scblesinger,  In  bis  recent  book  makes  clear, 
"Laos  simply  did  not  have  the  national  or  so- 
cial structure  to  absorb  the  remorseless  flood 
of  American  bounty."  South  Vietnam,  of 
course.  Is  considerably  worse  off  than  Laos 
ever  was. 

And  In  tbe  second  place,  the  assumption 
that  Marshal  Ky's  privileged  regime  is  anx- 
ious to  spread  the  wealth  around  raiUcs  on 
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a  par  with  tbe  aasuinptlon  West  Virginia's 
Board  of  Public  Works  Is  pantUig  to  sup- 
port executive  budget  and  sbort  ballot 
amendments.  By  this  time  Americana 
should  baye  realised  the  vested  elite,  borne 
or  abroad,  never  siirrenders  prerogatives  and 
powers  voluntarily. 

"There  are"  said  the  New  York  Times, 
about  a  week  ago,  "no  shortcuts  out  of  the 
Vletnameee  moraes." 

Indeed,  If  there  were,  the  world  may  rest 
assured  President  Johnson  long  ago  would 
have  discovered  them  and  acted  upon  them. 
The  President,  whose  political  antenna.  In 
any  event,  U  as  sensitive  as  any  man's.  Is 
well  aware  of  the  divisive  force  the  Vietnam 
war  has  become  In  our  society  and  what  that 
division  can  do  to  wreck  consensus  govern- 
ment. 

To  quote  the  Times  again : 

"Tbe  United  States  Is  In  for  a  long.  hard, 
more  costly,  and  more  dangerous  war." 

France  found  this  out  during  the  late 
1940's  and  early  ISSO's. 

Unwilling  to  learn  from  France's  bitter 
lesson,  apparently  the  United  States  must 
suffer  through  a  similar  harsh  experience. 

Despite  advice  from  every  acknowledged 
Far  Bastem  expert.  Including  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  that  the  United  States  has  no  btisl- 
ness  getting  bogged  down  In  a  land  war  on 
the  Asian  Continent,  the  United  States  Is 
now  In  a  full-scale  land  war  on  that  con- 
tinent and  dally  pouring  additional  Ameri- 
can lives  down  a  vast,  bottomless  maw. 

The  war  Is  being  pursued  and  carried  out 
largely  on  the  advice  of  diplomats  and  mili- 
tarists who  have  consistently  and  unerring- 
ly erred  In  their  predictions  as  to  what  was 
required  to  win  the  war  and  who  have  yet 
to  admit  they  and  their  panaceas  have  been 
everlastingly  wrong. 

The  eternal  excuse  for  failure  has  been 
not  enough.  Not  enough  firepower  was 
brought  to  bear,  not  enough  bombs  were 
dropped,  not  enough  of  the  right  targets 
were  hit.  not  enough  American  troops  were 
committed  to  South  Vietnam's  defense,  not 
enough  of  our  allies  have  wakened  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  not  enough  re- 
solve has  been  demonstrated  by  the  United 
States  to  convince  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong 
of  our  purpose  In  Vietnam.  Always  not 
enough — never  a  doubt  that  no  matter  what 
is  tried  or  how  much  Is  waggered  In  materiel 
and  In  manpoil^er.  the  bet  may  not  be 
enough  to  counter  the  stakes  shoved  In  by 
the  other  side. 

Thus,  the  United  States  has  been  gradu- 
ally and  steadily  upplng  the  ante. 

In  a  brief  3  years  Its  complement  of  troops 
has  risen  trom  about  35,000  to  more  than 
200.000.  Within  6  months  thousands  addi- 
tional cannon  fodder  will  have  been  trans- 
ported across  the  Pacific  by  boat  or  air.  In 
fact,  the  same  brilliant  tacticians  who've 
recommended  covering  all  bets  are  today 
cautiously  proclaiming  that  some  time  dur- 
ing 1967  the  United  States  will  need  and  will 
have  000,000  youngsters  fighting  for  the 
fatherland  In  Vietnam. 

This  Is  what  our  foreign  policy  of  the  last 
18  years  Is  leading  to.  This  Is  the  policy 
known  as  containment,  conceived  under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson,  continued  un- 
der Secretary  of  State  John  Dulles,  and  still 
chugging  along  under  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk.  Somehow,  Isn't  It  time  someone 
asked  the  question: 

"Who's  being  contained — them  or  us?" 


TVA  BRUXJE  ACT 

Mr,  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  which  would 
amend  the  TVA  Bridge  Act  to  provide 
for  the  alteration,  reconstruction,  or  re- 
location by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority of  certain  highway  and  railroad 
bridges. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  to  give 
the  authority  to  use  appropriated  funds 
to  the  TVA  in  order  to  raise,  widen,  or 
reconstruct  bridges  which  have  become 
obstructions  to  navigation  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  its  tributaries.  There 
are  several  points  where  bridge  altera- 
tions would  permit  more  effective  use  of 
the  waterway  but  especially  Important 
is  the  Tennessee  State  Highway  58 
bridge  over  the  Hlwasee  River,  near 
Charleston  and  Calhoun,  Tenn.  When 
this  bridge  was  originally  constructed 
there  was  little  prospect  of  great  water 
traffic.  Now.  however,  the  Hlwasee 
services  a  tremendous  industrial  com- 
plex, including  a  giant  Bowaters  paper- 
mill  and  an  Clin  Matheison  plant.  The 
TVA  has  deepened  the  present  channel 
to  accommodate  present  and  potential 
traffic  but  the  full  benefits  of  this  vital 
waterway  cannot  be  fully  realized  luitil 
bottlenecks  have  been  removed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  to  favorably 
consider  this  important  legislation. 


NEED  FOR  BAIL  REFORM 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Sckwh- 
KER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
short  time  ago  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try was  focused  upon  an  incident  that 
happened  in  Pennsylvania  involving  19- 
year-old  Tyrone  Collins,  who,  while  free 
on  $500  ball  pending  the  trial  of  an  as- 
sault charge  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  moved  to  his 
new  home  in  Pennsylvania  in  alleged 
violation  of  the  conditions  of  his  ball. 
Alabama  bondsmen,  without  the  aid  of 
Pennsylvania  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties, or  any  search  or  arrest  warrant  or 
any  other  Judicial  process,  summarily 
rwnoved  Collins  from  his  home  in  Nor- 
ristown,  Pa.,  by  force  during  the  middle 
of  the  night  and.  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  any  Judicial  authority,  removed 
him  some  1,000  miles  away  to  Alabama. 

The  country  was  shocked,  not  because 
it  felt  that  Tyrone  Collins  should  not 
have  to  stand  trial  on  the  charge  levied 
against  him  by  the  authorities  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  but  because  of  the 
procedures  employed  by  the  bondsmen  to 
return  Collins  to  Alabama.  The  decision 
of  private  citizens,  motivated  simply  by 
a  desire  to  protect  their  financial  invest- 
ment, using  summary  action  and  force  to 
abduct  their  quarry  from  the  domain  of 


the  aoverelgnty  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  without  any  Judicial  sanction 
and  consequently  without  any  assurance 
of  procedural  due  process,  was  more 
than  most  people  believed  tolerable.  Yet, 
according  to  longstanding  court  deci- 
sions, what  happened  in  the  CoUins  case 
was  not  proscribed  by  the  due  process 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  nor  by 
any  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

The  Collins  incident  brought  to  light  a 
situation  not  generally  known  to  the 
public:  that  at  common  law  a  bondsman 
possesses  the  power  to  take  a  bailee  into 
custody  summarily  at  any  time  and  re- 
turn him  to  the  authorities  who  initially 
sanctioned  his  release,  and  that  this 
power  may  be  exercised  even  when  the 
bailee  has  fled  to  another  State  or  juris- 
diction. Virtually  no  restriction  is  placed 
upon  what  the  bondsman  may  do  to  ef- 
fectuate this  return.  There  need  be  no 
compliance  with  State  arrest  procedures, 
with  procedures  securing  persons  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  or 
with  any  requirement  that  a  person 
taken  from  one  State  to  another  without 
his  consent  be  given  a  judicial  hearing 
on  the  reasonableness  of  the  removal. 
In  short,  the  bondsman  can  act  without 
the  sanction  of  any  State  or  Federal 
tribunal.  This  common  law  rule  Is  still 
the  law  today. 

Not  only  had  the  Integrity  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania been  flaunted  by  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  it  was  also  apparent  that 
there  had  been,  at  least  by  modem 
standards,  a  violation  of  individual 
rights  that  in  analogous  circumstacces 
could  never  legally  occur.  It  was  evident 
that) this  situation  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  No  longer  could  society  con- 
done\a  philosophy  that  regarded  the 
bailee  as  nothing  more  than  the  bonds- 
man's chattel — a  mere  piece  of  property 
that  the  bondsman-owner  could  abuse 
in  any  way  without  answering  to  the  law 
for  his  actions. 

The  irony  of  the  Collins  situation  was 
made  all  the  more  poignant  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  State  offlclsds  request  the 
return  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  who  ha« 
taken  refuge  in  another  State,  they  com- 
ply with  very  strict  procedures,  speci- 
fied by  article  rv,  section  2,  clause  2  of 
the  Constitution,  which  utilize  the  exec- 
utive authority  of  the  refuge  or  asylum 
State  for  taking  the  fugitive  into  custody. 
Only  8tf ter  the  fugitive  has  been  given  • 
hearing  in  the  asylum  State  by  the  au- 
thorities of  that  State,  and  it  has  been 
determined  that  he  has  left  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  demanding  State  in  vlohtioo 
of  law,  can  the  fugitive  be  turned  over 
to  the  authorities  who  seek  his  return  to 
the  State  whence  he  originally  fled.  If 
a  public  official  must  go  through  this 
sort  of  procedure  to  get  back  a  pers<» 
who  is  already  a  convicted  criminal,  how 
strange  it  was,  people  thought,  that  » 
private  ijerson,  owing  no  allegiance  and 
no  sense  of  public  duty  to  any  State  au- 
thority, answerable  to  nothing  but  hl« 
own  conscience,  could  ignore  such  pro- 
cedures in  seizing  an  individual  who 
was  not  a  criminal  but  simply  an  ac- 
cused, presumed  by  the  law  to  be  inno- 
oent  of  the  charges  pending  against  him- 
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Recognizing  that  something  should  be 
done,  I  resolved  to  correct  this  state  of 
affairs,  so  as  to  make  ball  bondsmen  sub- 
ject to  minimum  standards  of  procedural 
due  process,  «is  are  State  authorities  in 
comparable  situations. 

Accordingly,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill, 
which  has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Tydings  and  is  being 
cosponsored  by  several  of  his  colleagues, 
which  will  provide  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  these  minimum  standards  in 
cases  such  as  that  involving  Tyrone  Col- 
lins. In  formulating  the  content  of  the 
bill,  we  were  fortunate  to  have  the  coun- 
sel and  advice  of  Mr.  Ronald  Goldf arb, 
a  noted  authority  on  ball  problems, 
whose  recent  book,  "Ransom,"  pointed 
out  the  need  for  reform  in  this  area. 

Simply  stated,  the  main  provisions  of 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  are  these: 

First,  when  a  bondsman  seeks  the  re- 
turn to  another  Jurisdiction  of  a  person 
who  has  violated  the  conditions  of  his 
ball,  the  bondsman  must  apply  to  a  Ju- 
dicial ofQcer  of  the  United  States — either 
a  Federal  Judge  or  a  UB.  Commis- 
sioner—for a  warrant  authorizing  the 
taking  into  custody  of  the  fugitive  bailee. 

Second,  if  the  bondsmsm  is  able  to 
show  probable  cause  that  the  person 
named  in  the  warrant  application  has 
violated  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his 
bail,  the  Judicial  officer  shell  issue  the 
warrant,  and  the  person  is  to  be  brought 
promptly  before  the  Judicial  officer  for 
a  bearing. 

Third,  at  the  hearing,  i  the  fugitive 
bailee  Is  to  be  Informed  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  proceeding  against  him, 
of  his  right  to  retain  counsel,  of  his  right 
not  to  make  a  statement,  and  of  the  fact 
that  any  statement  made  by  him  may  be 
used  against  him.  He  also  is  to  be  given 
reasonable  opportunity  to  consult  coun- 
sel. 

Fourth,  at  the  hearing  the  bondsman 
must  establish  that  the  identity  of  the 
alleged  fugitive  bailee  is  as  he  asserts, 
that  the  bondsman  and  the  fugitive  are 
in  a  bail  relationship,  and  that  the  con- 
ditions of  bail  Imposed  to  secure  the 
fugitive's  appearance  in  a  future  Ju- 
dicial proceeding  have  beeix  broken. 

Fifth,  if  the  necessary  showing  is  made 
at  the  hearing,  the  judicial  officer  is  to 
Issue  a  warrant  for  removal  of  the  fugi- 
tive bailee,  promptly  and  directly,  to  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion whence  he  has  fled. 

Sixth,  violation  of  these  txrocedures  by 
the  bondsman  Is  mcule  a  Federal  crime, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000,  or 
Imprisonment  of  up  to  2  years,  or  both. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
receive  the  prompt  attenMon  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  that  hearings 
will  be  held  at  the  earliest  jpossible  date. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  me  ha  this  effort  to 
rwnedy  a  long-standing  and  grievous 
flaw  in  the  pattern  of  existing  law. 
I'rom  the  PhUadelphla  Inq^lrer,  Dec.  27, 
19«S|  I 

An  Alabama  Inva8}^n 

We  are  glad  that  Tyrone  Collins  has  been 
fwtored  to  his  family  In  Norttetown  after  a 
narrowing  experience  with  two  Alabama  bail 
bondsmen  during  the  previous  week.  It  was 
Wte  a  Christmas  story. 


And  It  Is  to  be  assumed,  of  course,  that 
with  the  proper  recourse  to  proper  legal  pro- 
cedures, he  will  yet  answer  whatever  bona 
fide  charges  may  be  facing  him  In  Mobile. 
In  any  event.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
Pennsylvania  Is  not  In  the  business  of  being 
a  refuge  for  persons  wanted  In  out-of -State 
courts. 

Nevertheless,  tbe  manner  In  which  young 
Collins  was  virtually  kidnaped  from  bis  home 
a  week  ago  by  the  two  bondsmen — In  a  man- 
ner too  reminiscent  of  old-time  bounty- 
hunters — was  such  an  outrageous  Infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  and  procedures  of  this 
Commonwealth  that  It  should  not  be  fcH-got- 
ten  or  brushed  aside. 

Representative  Richard  S.  Schwkukxr,  Re- 
publican, of  Pennsylvania  in  whose  district 
the  highly  illegal  "grab"  was  made,  has  in- 
terested himself  rightly  In  this  case  since 
the  start  and  Is  Intent  not  only  on  Investiga- 
tion but  corrective  legislation,  if  It  Is  needed. 
In  Congress.  In  view  of  the  appearance  of 
an  armed  invasion  of  this  sovereign  State  by 
citizens  of  Alabama,  which  the  Collins  case 
presents.  It  is  evident  that  some  very  specific 
legislation  may  be  required. 

In  Alabama  baU  bondsmen  may  not  need 
warrants  In  "hot  pursuit"  of  their  quarry, 
but  In  Pennsylvania  they  do.  We  expect 
visiting  bondsmen — or  law  officials,  for  that 
matter — ^to  abide  by  this  Commonwealth's 
rules  of  procedure  when  they  are  In  this 
jurisdiction.  It  does  not  seem  much  to  ask — 
but  If  It  requires  Federal  law  to  make  the 
point,  then  let  us  have  such  a  law  on  the 
books. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Bulletin,  Dec.  29, 1965] 
The  Collins  Case  Lesson 

A  rap  on  the  door  on  a  Sunday  night.  Men 
bursting  In  to  snap  handcuffs  on  a  sxispect — 
men  with  the  effrontery  to  demand  money 
from  a  mother,  "If  you  want  this  boy  to  eat." 
Then  a  trip  of  hundreds  of  miles  to  put  a 
ball  bond  jumper  named  Tyrone  Collins  back 
In  Alabama. 

Such  tactics  are  repellant  to  Pennsyl- 
vanlans'  sense  of  fair  play.  They  sound  too 
much  Uke  the  gestapo,  or  the  Soviet  secret 
police.  Therefore  there  was  instant  Indigna- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  country  when  Tyrone 
Collins  was  grabbed  at  his  Norrlstown  home 
by  representatives  of  a  Mobile  bonding  firm. 
Not  only  the  NAACP  was  outraged;  thousands 
of  Pennsylvanlans  felt  the  same.  Including 
a  Congressman,  a  Governor,  an  attorney 
general. 

The  charge  on  which  young  Collins  pre- 
sumably skipped  bond  was  serious  enough — 
knifing  a  fellow  high  school  student.  It  de- 
veloped that  this  was  not  the  only  charge 
against  him.  He  had  racked  up  two  counts 
of  driving  without  a  license  since  his  return 
to  Norrtstown.  But  though  It  began  to  look 
as  if  Collins  was  not  the  ideal  teenager,  the 
Idea  of  ball  bondsmen  breaking  and  enter- 
ing, without  a  warrant,  still  was  repugnant. 
Surprisingly  enough,  some  legal  experts  dug 
Into  their  books  and  read  them  to  say  that 
tBe  bondsmen  were  legally  right. 

TTiere  Is,  therefore,  a  lesson  in  the  case  of 
Tyrone  Collins,  though  perhaps  not  what  It 
first  seemed  to  be.  The  point  is  that  Amer- 
ica's laws  on  return  of  ball  skippers  are 
primitive  and  need  statutor7  correction. 
Certainly,  no  felon  ought  to  be  given  refuge 
merely  because  he  crosses  a  State  line;  but  a 
man  on  ball  Is  not  yet  tried,  and  therefore  Is 
presumed  to  be  Innocent.  An  orderly,  legal 
procedure  ought  to  be  necessary  before  he 
can  be  dragged  out  of  a  home  at  night.  The 
Collins  case  makes  the  need  for  revised  laws 
evident.  

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  29.  1966] 
'Ban.  Bond  Abduction 
Pennsylvania  authorities  are  properly  in- 
vestigating the  aUeged  attductlon  of  19-year- 
old  Tyrone  OoUlns  from  his  home  In  Norrls- 


town by  two  ball  bondsmen.  We  hc^^e  the 
Inquiry  will  be  thorough.  The  seizure  of 
yoimg  Collins  at  his  home  in  Pennsylvania 
and  his  transportation  In  handcuffs  to  Ala- 
bama, presumably  without  a  legal  arrest  or 
any  court  action,  raise  grave  questions  about 
the  law  and  Its  application  In  such  cases. 

The  bondsmen  are  reported  to  l>eUeve  that 
they  acted  In  accord  with  Pennsylvania  law. 
But  how  could  Pennsylvania  authorize 
bondsmen  from  Alabama  to  seize  a  Penn- 
sylvania resident,  without  a  valid  Pennsyl- 
vania warrant,  and  transport  him  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State?  If  any  statute 
purports  to  give  such  authority.  It  should 
itself  become  the  subject  of  searching  anal- 
ysis. For  It  would  appear  to  sanction  an 
outrageous  encroachment  upon  basic  Federal 
rights. 

The  Issue  here  is  not,  of  oourae,  any  crime 
that  tbe  young  man  may  have  ooznmltted 
In  either  Alat>ama  or  Pennsylvania.  If  he  Is 
fairly  convicted  of  violating  the  law  of  either 
State,  he  should  be  punished  for  the  specific 
offense.  But  bondsmen  who  have  guarante«d 
the  apt>earance  of  an  accused  person  In  one 
State  cannot  t>e  permitted  to  kidnap  him  In 
another  State  and  return  him  against  his 
wUl,  without  regard  to  the  orderly  processes 
of  extradition. 

It  Is  worth  remembering  that  the  Lind- 
bergh Act  provides  stiff  Federal  penalties  for 
anyone  who  knowingly  transports  across  a 
State  line  any  person  who  has  been  unlaw- 
fiUly  selaed  or  carried  away  "and  held  for 
ransom  or  reward  or  otherwise."  While  this 
law  was  passed  to  deal  with  the  typical  inter- 
state kidnaping.  Its  terms  are  broad  and  It 
Illustrates  the  seriousneas  of  abducting  a 
person  and  can-ying  him  across  a  State  line 
illegally  for  any  purpose.  If  the  overly  eager 
bondsmen  violated  any  law  In  this  case,  State 
or  Federal,  they  should  be  prosecuted.  And 
If  the  law  Itself  seems  to  Justify  such  dubious 
seizures,  without  waiting  for  extradition  au- 
thorities and  the  courts  to  act.  It  should 
certainly  be  modified. 

IFrcMn   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer, 
Feb.  3,  1966] 
Bail  Jttmpebs  and  the  Law 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  write 
a  special  law  to  require  ball  bondsmen  to 
observe  due  judicial  process  In  seeking  to 
recover  alleged  ball  Jumpers  across  State 
lines. 

The  fourth  amendment  is  quite  specific: 
"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  proljable  cause,  supported  by  oath  oar 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized." 

In  should  not  be  necessary  to  spell  out 
that  amendment  to  be  sure  that  bondsmen 
get  tbe  message,  but  It  Is.  Just  before 
Christmas  two  Alabama  bondsmen  came  to 
this  State  and,  though  told  specifically  by 
Norrlstown  police  not  to  seize  a  suspect  with- 
out a  warrant,  proceeded  to  do  so — at  gun- 
point and  in  the  middle  of  the  night — and 
carried  a  teenage  youth  back  to  Alabama 
with  them. 

Thus  we  believe  that  the  hill  IntTOduoed 
jointly  by  Representative  Schwdkbi,  of 
Montgomery  County,  and  Senator  Ttdinos, 
of  Maryland,  deserves,  and  should  get, 
prompt  consideration  and  speedy  passage  by 
Congress.  It  merely  requires  the  bondsman 
In  pursuit  to  obtain  a  warrant  from  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  or  U.S.  Commissioner,  and  assures 
the  suspect  of  an  immediate  preliminary 
hearing  before  being  haiUed  back  to  the 
original  covu^  of  jxirisdlction. 

It  Is  shocking  in  this  day  and  age  to  find 
that  a  basic  citizen  right  of  this  kind  has 
been  so  fragllely  protected.     It  Is  time  to 
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correct    tb«    situation— or    coDstltutlonaUty 
hM  lobt  Ita  meaning. 

I  Prom  the  HarrUburg  Patriot.  Feb.  7.  1006) 
Bail  Rxfobic 

The  Schwelker-Tydlngs  bill  to  reform  ball 
bond  procedures  should  be  given  careful  at- 
tention by  the  Congress. 

Repreeentatlve  Richau)  S.  Schwmkbi,  Re- 
publican, of  Pennsylvania,  and  Senator  Jo- 
siPH  D.  Ttdinos,  Democrat,  of  Maryland, 
want  bondsmen  to  be  required  to  get  war- 
rants and  Institute  extradition  proceedings 
before  they  chase  ball  Jumpers  across  State 
lines. 

Back  In  December,  Alabama  bondsmen  ab- 
ducted Tyrone  Collins,  19,  of  Norrlstown. 
claiming  he  had  jumped  •500  ball.  Under 
law,  Collins  was  virtually  the  chattel  of  the 
bondsmen  and  they  could  direct  his  actions 
In  any  fashion  they  wished.  The  law  goes 
back  centuries  and  resembles  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  the  pre-Clvll  War  era. 

Ball  serves  a  useful  purpose  In  ovu*  system 
of  Justice,  and  ball  Jumping  is  a  serious  of- 
fense. Thoee  who  Jump  ball  must  be  appre- 
hended for  the  public's  safety  and  to  uphold 
the  power  of  the  courts.  But  bail  bondsmen 
should  have  to  observe  some  tighter  legal 
procedures  when  crossing  State  lines.  The 
Schwelker-TydlngB  bill  would  correct  the 
abuse*  inherent  in  the  present  {H-ocess  with- 
out allowing  those  who  Jump  ball  to  get 
away  with  It. 

[From    the   PhUadelphla    Inquirer,    Feb.    1, 
1966] 

SCHAVXUUS    SXXKS    iNTiatSTATK    CtntBS    ON 
BONOeMZM 

Wabkdcoton,  January  31. — Representative 
RicHAKo  S.  ScHwxnus,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Monday  introduced  a  bUl  pro- 
viding that  bondsmen  who  fall  to  obtain  a 
warrant  before  removing  an  alleged  bail 
Jumper  to  another  State  would  face  Federal 
prosecution. 

ScHWKiKn's  legislation  was  prcMnpted  by 
the  selzxire  shortly  before  last  Christmas  of 
19-year-old  Tyrone  Collins  by  armed  Ala- 
bama bondsmen  who  forcibly  entered  his 
home  In  Norrlstown,  Pa.,  at  night,  hand- 
cuffed him  at  gunpoint,  and  took  him  back 
to  Alabama  to  await  trial  on  an  assault 
charge. 

The  case  focused  national  attention  on 
the  sweeping,  virtually  unsupervised  power 
of  bonding  agents  to  pursue  alleged  ball 
Jumpers. 

The  Schwelker  blU  woiUd  establish  for  the 
first  time  a  formal  statutory  removal  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  by  bondsmen  which 
would  be  supervised  by  U.S.  Judicial  officers 
In  the  State  to  which  the  alleged  bcUl  Jumper 
had  moved. 

It  would  be  a  simplified  form  of  the  cur- 
rent extradition  process  which  law  enforce- 
ment officers  must  follow  to  regain  custody 
of  a  fugitive  who  had  fled  to  another  SUte. 

The  bondsman  would  first  be  required  to 
procure  an  arrest  warrant  from  a  U.S.  com- 
missioner or  U.S.  Judge  in  the  asylum  State 
and  then  bring  the  accused  before  that  Judi- 
cial officer  for  a  prompt  hearing. 

At  such  a  hearing,  the  bondsman  would 
apply  for  a  warrant  for  removal  from  the 
asylum  Stote,  at  which  time  the  Judicial 
officer  woxild  inform  the  accused  of  his  right 
to  counsel  and  to  waive  the  hearing  If  he 
■o  desired. 

If  the  accused  requested  a  hearing,  the 
warrant  for  his  removal  would  not  be  granted 
until  the  Judicial  officer  had  heard  evidence 
from  both  parties  and  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  accused,  that  the  accused 
had  been  admitted  to  ball  in  the  State  in 
which  he  had  been  charged:  that  the  ac- 
cused had  violated  the  provisions  of  the  ball 
agreement,  and  that  the  bondsman  was  a 
▼&Ud  r«pr«Mntatlve  of  the  bonding  oom- 
pany. 
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A  bondsman  convicted  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  specified  procedures  would  be 
guilty  of  a  Federal  crime  and  be  subject  to 
a  One  of  not  more  than  $0,000,  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

The  Collins  case,  ScawxiKxa  said,  "points 
up  the  need  for  Confess  to  develop  formal 
removal  procedures  governing  the  conduct  of 
ball  bondsmen  in  recovering  custody  of  al- 
leged ball  Jumpers  who  have  crossed  State 
lines." 

"The  dangers,"  he  added,  of  the  present 
system  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  actions  of  the  bondsmen  In  this  case. 
At  present,  the  law  does  not  prescribe  pro- 
cedures in  this  field,  and  I  believe  that  due 
process  of  the  law  can  only  be  Insured  by 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  we  are  Introducing 
today.  This  legUlatlon  would  merely  re- 
quire bondsmen  to  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedures now  used  by  policemen  under  simi- 
lar circumstances." 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Jan.  2,  1966] 

Bondsman's     Powks     QtnssTioNro — Coluns 

Sxiztnu  Cask  Rxvzals  Need  fob  Cukb 

(By  Jerome  S.  Cahlll) 

Washinoton.  January  1. — Tyrone  Collins 
Is  a*  lanky.  Ught-sklnned  Negro  youth  of  19 
who  stands  6  feet,  9  Inches  tall,  weighs  137 
pounds  and  has  blue  eyes  and  a  beatnlk-style 
haircut.  No  stranger  to  trouble,  he  Is  ac- 
cused of  slashing  a  Mobile,  Ala.,  high  school 
student  In  1964  and  more  recently  got  Into 
a  scrape  In  Montgomery  Coimty,  Pa.,  over  a 
couple  of  traffic  violations. 

He  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  person  Central 
Casting  might  have  recommended  for  the 
leading  role  In  the  tug  of  war  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  Alabama  that  received  nation- 
wide headlines  and  television  coverage  this 
holiday  season. 

dbajiatizks  powkb 

And  yet  whatever  the  youth's  shortcom- 
ings, the  Collins  case  Is  important  to  the 
American  people.  His  seizure  by  armed  Ala- 
bama bondsmen  who  invaded  his  Norrlstown 
home  In  the  dark  of  night  Just  6  nights  be- 
fore Christmas  has  served  to  dramaUze  as 
never  before  the  sweeping,  virtually  unsu- 
pervised power  of  bonding  agents  in  pursuit 
of  alleged  ball  Jimipers. 

Competent  legal  authority  supports  the  ef- 
fort of  RepresentaOve  Richakd  8.  Schwukxk, 
In  whose  congressional  district  the  Collins 
seizure  took  place,  to  impose  some  Judicial 
restraints  on  this  power.  The  argiunent  Is 
that  iinder  present  procedures,  abuses  can 
arise— and  have  arisen. 

iMPoarzMS  coNviCTxn 

Examples  are  not  hard  to  find.  A  few  years 
ago  in  Ohio  two  ball  bondsmen  posed  as  FBI 
agents,  and  held  a  man  and  woman  captive 
for  11  hours  while  they  questioned  them 
about  a  baU  truant.  The  imposters  were 
convicted  in  a  Federal  court. 

Even  closer  to  the  ColUns  Incident  was  the 
case  involving  a  pipeline  worker  from  Pang- 
bum.  Ark.,  named  Watt  Ralph  WllUams. 
While  on  a  construction  Job  near  Ravenna, 
Ohio.  In  1968,  Williams  was  charged  with 
drunken  driving,  paid  a  »60  fee  and  obtained 
his  release  pending  trial  on  a  •SOO  bond. 

ASLXEF    IN    HOMX 

WUIlams  Jumped  baU,  and  the  bonding 
company  assigned  a  special  Investigator 
named  Rawney  Trunko  to  find  him.  Trunko 
was  an  unpaid  special  deputy  of  Summit 
County,  Ohio,  and  did  Indeed  find  WUIlams 
on  March  28.  1959.  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  asleep  in  a  bedroom  with  his  wife  and 
Infant  child  at  the  home  of  Williams'  elderly 
father  in  Pangburn. 

UJS.  District  Judge  J.  Smith  Henley  de- 
scribed the  scene. 

"The  court  finds  from  the  evidence  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  Trunko  and  Pratt 


(a  companion)  entered  the  house."  Judn 
Henley  wrote  In  hU  decision  in  the  casa 
"that  Trunko  inquired  as  to  the  whereabouti 
of  Watt  Williams  after  showing  his  badge  to 
the  tatter's  father;  that  Trimko  upon  bein« 
informed  that  Watt  Williams,  his  wife  and 
infant  child  were  asleep  in  an  adjoining  room. 
entered  that  room  without  knocking,  \ii^ 
that  he  shone  a  flashlight  on  Watt  Wiuiung 
and  directed  him  to  get  up  and  dress. 

DISPLAYS    BADOB 

"When  WlUlams  and  his  wife  requested  an 
explanation  of  Trunko's  presence."  JudM 
Henley  continued,  "the  latter  displayed  Ui 
badge  as  a  special  deputy  sheriff  and  alio 
exhibited  the  Ohio  bench  warrant,  and  per- 
mitted Williams,  his  wife,  and  possibly  bit 
father  to  see  the  pistol  that  Trunko  wu 
carrying." 

Judge  Henley  found  that  Trunko's  actions, 
"all  of  which  was  done  under  color  of  law 
and  State  authority,"  was  "wrongful  and 
Illegal,  amounting  to  a  vloUUon  of  WUUami' 
right  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  a  right  clearly  pro- 
tected by  the  14th  amendment." 

The  Judge  refused  to  convict  Trunko  be- 
cause  he  found  the  agent  had  posed  as  a  law 
officer  for  his  own  convenience  and  not  with 
the  willful  Intent  to  deprive  Williams  of  hU 
civil  rights.  In  announcing  this  decision. 
Judge  Henley  made  it  clear,  however,  that  be 
was  not  condoning  Trunko's  conduct. 

"In  the  court's  estimation."  Judge  Henley 
aald.  "Trunko's  conduct  Is  properly  char- 
acterized as  highhanded,  unreasonable,  and 
oppressive."  He  went  on  to  describe  it  u 
an  affront  to  the  duly  constituted  authorities 
of  White  County  and  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  of  a  nature  tending  to  bring  law  en- 
forcement into  disrepute. 

Cxirrently  pending  in  Congress  is  a  bill 
calling  for  a  wholesale  revision  of  the  ball 
system  as  It  applies  to  Federal  cases,  and 
an  attempt  Is  expected  In  the  wake  of  the 
Collins  case  to  amend  that  measure  to  meet 
some  of  the  Issues  raised  by  the  case. 

"It  certainly  U  a  bad  situation."  said  an 
aid  to  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos,  Democrat, 
of  Maryland,  chairman  of  the  Senate's  sub- 
committee on  Improvements  In  Judicial 
machinery. 
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RETIREES,  RESERVISTS,  AND 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfomla  [Mr.  Ottbsct]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  privileged  to  speak  before  the  Pe- 
ninsular Retired  Officers  Club,  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  and  the  Polaris 
Chapter  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Association 
at  a  meeting  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  views  I  ei- 
pressed  might  be  of  interest  in  other 
areas : 

Rrnaxxs,  Rxsbivists,  and  Conobbs 
(By   Congressman    Charles   S.   Ottbsb, 

lOth  District,  CaUfomla) 
While  our  attention  is  properly  fociiaed  on 
the  heroic  deeds  of  our  active  military  forces 
who  are  under  fire  tonight  In  the  Jungles  of 
Vietnam,  In  the  air  above  It  and  the  sea 
around  it,  those  of  us  who  dally  deal  in  mili- 
tary matters  cannot  forget  the  retirees  who 
have  served  this  Nation  In  past  wars  and  the 
reservists  who  stand  ready  to  serve  It  now. 


Both  groups  have  contributed  and  are  still 
oontrlbuting  to  the  strength  of  ova  forces 
gow  In  combat. 

Tonight  I'd  like  to  talk  about  retirement 
iMUlatlon  and  about  Reserve  legislation,  and 
my  reasons  for  talking  about  the  two  groups 
ut  precisely  the  opposite — the  retireee  be- 
cause they  have  been  somewhat  forgotten  by 
Washington,  and  the  Reserves,  because,  un- 
fortunately, they  haven't  beeni  forgotten  by 
Wasblngton.  ! 

Some  of  you  retirees  may  feel  neglected  but 
u  the  reservists  present  can  |all  you — take 
heart,  as  long  as  you  are  neglected  you  are 
not  reorganized. 

Retirees  are  Justified  In  feeling  neglected 
because  they  have  seen  some  Of  their  tradi- 
tional, cherished  benefits  whittled  away  and 
because  we  have  been  too  lohg  In  finding 
lolutlons  to  some  of  their  problems.  But, 
actually,  this  has  been  a  time  bt  ferment  on 
retired  Issues  In  the  Natlon't  Capitol.  A 
Presidential  Commission  only  recently  fin- 
ished an  extensive  study  of  all  federal  retire- 
ment systems  and  the  study,  a4  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  attended  by  all  sorts  of  rumors 
about  a  contributory  retirement  system, 
elimination  of  20-year  retirement,  switching 
to  a  high-five  system,  as  in  the  civil  service, 
and  so  on.  In  the  light  of  the  nunors,  I 
think  we  can  say  the  CommlBBlon  did  the 
military  retirement  system  a  great  favor  by 
leaving  it  alone.  , 

But  a  special  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement — of  which  I  hap- 
pen to  be  a  member — has  been  conducting  Its 
own  study  of  retirement  and  I  am  hopeful 
we  will  come  up  with  some  Important  recom- 
mendations and,  possibly,  some  legislation. 
These  may  cover  such  Important  areas  as 
lurvlvor  benefits,  retired  pay  entitlement,  and 
assured  medical  care.  On  the  last  item — 
medical  care  for  retirees — thq  Defense  De- 
partment is  due  to  submit  legislation  and  I 
un  especially  hofteful  we  can  pass  some  legis- 
lation in  this  area.  In  fact,  iinder  normal 
circumstances  I  would  hazard  ^  prediction 
that  we  would,  but,  of  course,  you  realize 
that  the  present  circumstances  are  not  nor- 
mal. We  are  engaged  in  a  war  in  Vietnam. 
American  boys  are  fighting  (nd  American 
boys  are  dying  and  their  necde  must  be  the 
llrst  consideration  of  the  Congress.  And  It 
Is  possible  the  exigencies  of  that  tragic  prob- 
lem may  prevent  us  from  getting  to  some 
needed  personnel  legislation. 

So  with  that  reservation,  let  me  discuss 
lome  of  these  retirement  problnns  with  you. 

But  first,  I  want  to  pull  a  awltch  on  you. 
I  want  to  discuss  the  situation  with  the  Na- 
tion's Reserves  because  I  want  to  do  a  bit 
of  lobbying  with  you.  Turnabout,  they  say, 
li  fair  play.  I  want  to  ask  ycM  to  Influence 
your  fellow  citizens  In  behalf  of  a  strong  Re- 
serve. The  Defense  Department  seems  de- 
termined to  reduce  the  strength  and  readi- 
ness of  the  Reserve,  and  even  though  Con- 
gress has  given  clear  mandates  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Department  is,  in  part,  succeeding. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it — If  it  is  succeeding 
It  is  because  public  opinion.  If  not  wholly  on 
Its  side,  is  at  least  apathetic.  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner  said,  "public  opinion  Is  stronger 
than  the  legislature,  and  nearly  as  strong  as 
the  Ten  Commandments."  If  public  opinion 
were  aroused  against  the  so-called  merger  of 
the  Reserve  Forces  you  could  make  book  on 
It  that  the  Defense  Department  would  desist 
from  the  whole  Idea.  i 

Don't  misunderstand  me,  I  Ithlnk  there  U 
much  Congress  can  do.  I  havte  an  Idea  how 
we  threat  can  be  fought  oi>  Capitol  HUl 
»«Ml  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  that  Idea  before  this  session  is  over.  But 
If  the  battle  is  to  be  permanently  and  surely 
won— the  people  must  understand  it  and  be- 
Ueve  in  It.  The  members  of  thU  club — and 
"  the  several  other  organltttions  repre- 
•wited  here — are  uniquely  qualified  to  be 
w*  Johnny  Appleseeds  of  tftUs  education 
Process,  spreading  the  germ  df  xmderstand- 


Ing  among  your  fellow  dtlsens.  I  suppose, 
after  all,  that  In  Massachusetts  200  years  ago 
there  were  people  who  didn't  understand 
what  those  Minutemen  were  doing,  running 
out  In  the  middle  of  the  night  and  making 
all  that  fuss. 

The  Defense  Department's  treatment  of 
the  Reserve  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the 
philosopher  who  was  trying  to  teach  a  horse 
to  live  without  eating.  He  had  the  horse 
down  to  one  straw  a  day,  but  then  the  horse 
ruined  the  experiment  by  dying. 

The  Defense  Bepartment  failed  to  give  the 
Reeervee  the  equipment  they  need  to  be  100- 
p>ercent  combat  ready  and  then  said  the  Re- 
serve had  to  be  reorganized  because  they 
weren't  In  a  high  enough  state  of  readiness. 
So  DOD  decided  to  reorganize  them  out  of 
existence. 

When  the  Defense  Department  announced 
its  first  plan  to  merge  Reserve  forces — In  De- 
cember 1964 — It  declared  grandly  that  it 
could  do  the  whole  thing  without  bothering 
the  Congress.  It  bothered  the  Congress, 
however,  a  lot  more  than  DOD  ever  dreamed 
it  would.  The  plan  was  sold  to  the  public — 
as  so  many  things  In  Defense  are  these 
days — as  a  streamlining  and  a  cost  reduction. 
It  was  to  save  $150  million  a  year.  Defense 
said. 

You  know  the  story  of  what  followed.  A 
subcommittee  of  our  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee held  lengthy  hearings,  chaired  by  the 
renowned  F.  Edward  Htszax,  of  Louisiana. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  conceded.  In  a  public  state- 
ment, that  legislation  would  be  necessary  be- 
fore the  merger  could  take  place. 

The  Secretary  then  submitted  legislative 
requests,  the  subcommittee  considered  these 
requests  and  concluded  Its  hearings  with  this 
statement:  "On  the  basis  of  extensive  testi- 
mony *  *  *  in  both  open  and  closed  ses- 
sions, the  subcommittee  believes  that  the 
present  p>rop06al  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  merge  the  Army  Reserve  components 
Ls  not  in  our  national  Interest." 

The  subooounittee  also  said  that  It  Is — 
and  I  quote — "strongly  opposed  to  any  de- 
partmental action  which  would,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  destroy  the  Army  Reserve  by 
transferring  all  of  Its  organized  training 
functions  to  the  50  State  National  Ouard 
organizations.  Therefore,  It  will  not  sup- 
port the  Frroposal  to  merge  the  Army  Reserve 
Into  the  NatlonfJ  Guard  as  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Defense." 

On  top  of  that,  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  signed  into  law  In  September  of 
last  year,  contained  restrictive  language  pro- 
hibiting use  of  any  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Army  Reserve  to  Implement  a  realine- 
ment  or  reorganization  of  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents. The  appropriation  language,  I 
might  add.  continued  to  carry  strength  fig- 
ures for  the  Reserve,  Including  270,000  for 
the  Army  Reserve  and  380,000  for  the  Ouard. 

There  Just  could  not  be  any  clearer  ex- 
pression of  congressional  will  on  the  subject. 

The  ink  was  barely  dry  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  when  Defense  announced  It  was 
setting  up  a  highly  trained,  selected  Reserve, 
made  up  largely  of  Ouard  units,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  deactivating  other  units  with 
a  omnblned  totai  strength  of  56.000  Army 
reservists.  Defense  publicly  announced  the 
plan  had  been  cleared  with  Senator  Stennis, 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
The  Senator  promptly  tocA  the  Senate  floor 
to  deny  he  had  ever  agreed  to  the  proposal. 

On  November  13,  Just  about  3  weeks  after 
Congress  adjourned.  Secretary  McNamara  de- 
activated 751  Army  Reserve  units  In  one  fell 
swoop. 

Then,  on  November  18,  Defense  did  a  com- 
plete flip-flop  and  in  a  message  to  all  of  Its 
regional  component  corps  commanders  an- 
nounced "DOD  and  DA  continue  to  Bupp<M^ 
the  8-dlvlslon,  le-brlgade,  560.000  structure, 
all  In  the  National  Guard  •  •  •  When  Con- 
gress reconvenes  In  January,  DOD  and  DA 


will  urge  the  Congress  to  support  the  re- 
organization plan  as  originally  proposed  and 
to  enact  the  •  •  •  legislation  •  •  •  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  fully  the  objective  of  the 
proposed  reorganization."  The  memoran- 
dum then  laid  out  precise  plans  to  start 
effecting  the  reorganization  by  July  1,  not- 
ing "reorganization  planning  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  will  be  resumed."  The 
budget,  as  submitted  for  next  fiscal  year — 
fiscal  year  1967 — presupposes  approval  of  the 
reorganization . 

If  that  isn't  as  arrogant  a  disregard  for 
the  Congress  as  could  be  exercised  I  dont 
know  what  Is. 

Of  coxirse.  all  of  this  planning  upheaval  Is, 
of  Itself,  hurting  the  readiness,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  morale,  of  the  Reserve  Forces. 

Now  there  are  two  things  about  the  origi- 
nal merger  proposal  that  I  think  we  should 
not  forget  and  which  I  don't  think  most 
p>eople  understood. 

The  more  Important  Is  that  It  was  not  Just 
a  merger  but  a  great  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  Reserve.  Frankly,  this  Is  what  worries 
me  the  most.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Army 
Reserve  over  the  National  Ouard  or  vice 
versa.  I  think  both  have  Important  mis- 
sions. But  what  the  original  plan  would 
have  done  is  greatly  reduce  the  number  of 
people  being  trained  to  defend  this  country 
In  time  of  emergency.  Let's  look  at  some 
flgxires:  There  were  8,000  drilling  units  In 
the  Reserves — about  4,000  each  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  The  Mc- 
Namara plan  would  reduce  this  to  6,000.  The 
total  Reserve  strength  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  700,000  to  550,000. 

The  cuts  would  not  have  fallen  solely  on 
the  Army  Reserve  by  any  means.  I  think 
even  some  National  Guardsmen  misunder- 
stood this.  Both  forces  would  have  been 
weakened.  For  example,  the  plan  contem- 
plated elimination  of  21  divisions;  15  of  them 
in  the  National  Guard. 

The  other  point  I  think  should  be  under- 
stood is  that  the  so-called  saving  Is  not  tied 
to  merger.  It  Is  tied  to  reducUon.  You  can 
always  save  money  on  the  Armed  Forces — 
by  cutting  them.  Some  of  us  happen  to 
think  that  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
Secretary  McNamara's  minions  could  not 
defend  the  alleged  savings  during  the  hear- 
ings. The  figures  varied  repeatedly.  It  was 
finally  conceded  that  it  would  be  years  be- 
fore any  savings  were  realized.  But  the  point 
that  was  blurred  Is  that  savings  would  come 
about  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  force,  with 
only  a  mlniscule  part  attributed  to  any  man- 
agement saving  because  of  merger. 

Just  how  anybody  can  defend  a  cut  of  our 
Reserve  Forces  at  a  time  like  this — when  we 
are  in  a  grim,  shooting  war  In  southeast 
Asia,  with  the  end  not  In  sight— is  beyond 
me. 

The  Army  Reserve  furnished  68,833  men 
and  294  units  for  active  duty  during  the 
Berlin  crisis  In  1961.  During  the  Korean 
war  It  furnished  244,800 — not  counting  the 
Reserve  officers  already  on  active  duty. 

Now  we  are  In  a  war  where  the  committed 
force  Is  on  a  level  with  what  we  used  In 
Korea.  And  still  the  Defense  Department 
moves  ahead  with  plans  to  scale  down  the 
Reserve. 

I  notice  that  even  such  McNamara  fan 
club  members  as  columnist  Joseph  Alsop, 
who  never  tires  of  heaping  praise  on  the  Sec- 
retary, has  twice  urged  a  callup  of  the  Re- 
serves In  recent  columns.  Specifically.  Al- 
sop said  this :  "The  Increewe  In  General  West- 
moreland's troop  requirement,  from  6  to  9 
division  equivalents,  in  turn  means  require- 
ments for  more  U.S.  troopw  than  can  be  rap- 
idly provided  without  caUlng  up  the  Re- 
serves." 

He  added  that  "speelallEed  troop  units, 
easUy  obtainable  by  a  callup,  are  needed  to 
break  the  logistical  logjam"  In  Vietnam. 

As  that  character  In  Mice  in  Wonderland 
■aid.  "Things  get  curloiiMr  and  curtouser." 
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What  can  w«  do  to  stop  It?  The  Idea  I 
bave  U  one  first  mentioned  by  Iti.  HtsmT. 
It  la  simply  legislation  by  Congress  complete- 
ly spelling  out  the  compoeltlon,  strength. 
organiEatlon  and  administration  of  the  Re- 
serve components.  The  Constitution  says 
the  Congress  shall  raise  and  support  the 
Armed  Forces  and  decide  on  their  organiza- 
tion. And  I  think  we'd  better  start  doing 
It  for  the  Reserve  while  there  is  still  some- 
thing left  to  support. 

A  good  Reserve  Is  a  very  Inexpensive  na- 
tional Inatirance  policy. 

But  remember  what  I  said :  the  effort  can 
only  succeed  with  public  opinion  behind  It. 
And  that  Is  your  job. 

Now,  turning  to  retirement.  I  know  at  the 
very  mention  of  the  word  big.  red  letters 
light  up  In  every  retired  officer's  mind  and 
they  spell :  Recomputatlon. 

I  don't  think  I  have  to  tell  you  how  I  stand 
on  recomputatlon.  The  fight  I  helped  lead 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  In  IMS,  to  provide 
recomputatlon  In  1983  pay  scales  to  pre- 1958 
retirees,  was  one  of  the  toughest  Fve  had  In 
14  years  In  the  Rouse  and  the  victory  was 
certainly  the  most  satisfying.  Nothing 
would  give  me  more  satisfaction  than  re- 
establishing the  principle  permanently  this 
year — at  least  for  those  who  were  promised 
It  throughout  their  careen. 

I  would  be  leas  than  candid  with  you, 
however.  If  I  did  not  tell  you  that  our 
chances  are  pretty  slim.  We  won  that  fight 
In  1963.  But  even  then  It  was  a  tough 
battle.  And  we  paid  a  price.  Many  Mem- 
bers In  both  Houses  voted  for  the  bill  with 
the  understanding  It  would  be  the  last  go- 
around  for  recOTnputatlon.  The  bill  waa 
presented  In  the  Senate  In  that  light.  In 
fact,  the  spokesman  for  a  leading  retired 
group,  under  questioning  before  a  Senate 
committee,  conceded  It  was  his  understand- 
ing that  approval  of  the  bill  would  settle  the 
recomputatlon  issue  and  In  the  future  only 
the  cost-of-Uving  system  was  to  be  used. 

With  that  kind  of  background.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  Congress  to 
reverse  itself  again  and  relnstltute  the  re- 
computaUon  system  of  raising  retired  pay. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  get  through  the  House 
and  almost  impossible  to  get  through  the 
Senate,  and  It  could  endanger  the  passage 
of  other  worthwhile  retired  legislation  that 
we  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  getting  enacted 
this  year  or  In  the  near  future. 

I  don't  know  if  you  would  have  fed  me 
dinner  had  you  known  I  was  going  to  say 
that,  but  thoae  are  the  facts  of  life,  no  matter 
how  much  you  and  I  might  wish  they  ware 
otherwise.  I  assure  you,  however,  that  the 
right  In  the  cause  of  recomputatlon  will 
never  be  swept  under  the  rug  as  long  as  I 
am  In  Congress.  I  shall  always  be  looking 
for  the  opportunity  to  correct  an  InJusUce 
and  when  it  comes,  ouiny  of  us  will  be  ready. 
But  our  practical  problem  of  today  does 
not  mean  that  substantial  Improvements 
cannot  be  made  now  in  laws  for  retired 
personnel. 

While  I  can't  say  at  this  time  Just  what 
our  subcommittee  will  do,  I  feel  there  are 
some  Important  areas  where  benefits  can  be 
expanded — or  at  least  better  protected. 

One  of  these  Is  giving  military  retirees  a 
better  equity  in  their  retirement.  We  hear 
endless  figures  quoted  to  us  about  the  siae 
and  cost  of  military  reUred  rolls,  how  annual 
cost  Is  over  $1  billion  today  and  will  top  $2 
bUUon  by  1970;  how  there  are  over  462.000 
ntlrees  today  and  will  be  over  800.000  by 
1976:  how  the  average  ao-year  reOree  will 
be  drawing  retired  pay  for  over  33  years,  given 
normal  life  expectancy. 

What  we  don't  hear  Is  how  many  survivors 
are  left  without  any  equity  In  reUred  pav. 
If.  for  example,  a  30-year  mlUtary  retiree 
goee  out  and  gets  himself  run  over  by  a  truck 
1  month  aXt«r  retirement,  his  retirement 
equity  dlea  with  him. 
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The  only  protection  sturvlvors  of  military 
retirees  have  Is  the  retired  serviceman's  fam- 
Uy  protection  plan,  which  is  a  little  like  term 
insurance  bought  late  in  life.  An  Idea  of  its 
shortcomings  can  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  only  16  percent  of  military  retirees  par- 
ticipate in  the  plan.  The  rest  have  no  pro- 
tection for  their  sxirvlvors. 

By  contrast,  more  than  80  percent  of  civil 
service  retirees  participate  in  the  civil  service 
survivor  annuity  plan — for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  a  modest  deduction  allows  them  to 
leave  a  substantial  annuity  to  their  survivors. 
I  don't  see  why  we  can't  provide  a  com- 
parable system  for  military  retirees  and  I  in- 
tend to  do  everything  In  my  power  to  see 
that  we  do. 

Another  benefit  I  want  to  talk  about  is 
medical  care  for  retirees  and  their  depend- 
ents. And  I'd  like  to  go  into  this  In  some  de- 
tail because  it  is  an  area  where  there  has 
been  great  neglect  and  where  there  are  new 
and  hopeful  signs  of  action. 

I  introduced  a  bill  on  this  subject  in  the 
88th  Congress  primarily  as  a  vehicle  to  get 
some  action — and  action  we  got.  A  subcom- 
mittee under  the  Honorable  L.  Mxkdxl  Riv- 
xas,  of  South  Carolina,  who  la  now  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  con- 
ducted an  outstanding  study.  And  It  dis- 
covered what  some  of  us  had  been  saying 
all  along:  that  medical  care  for  retirees  is 
a  traditional  benefit  provided  for  more  than 
100  years:  that  military  men  had  been  clearly 
promised  such  care  as  an  Inducement  to 
make  service  a  career;  and  that  the  Defense 
Department  policy  of  no  longer  programing 
beds  for  retirees  in  military  hospitals  waa 
rapidly  deetroylng  this  benefit. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  strong  moral  obligation  to  pro- 
vide care  to  retirees  and  their  dependents. 
But  It  recognized  that  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  provide  all  this  care  In  mlUtary  facili- 
ties In  the  future.  So  it  told  the  Defense 
Department  to  "promptly  submit  recommen- 
dations for  necessary  legislation  to  resolve 
the  retired  military  health  care  problem  In 
an  equitable  and  feasible  manner." 

Well,  "promptly"  by  Pentagon  standards 
has  turned  out  to  be  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  but  such  legislation  is  on  Its  way. 
Technically,  the  legislation  is  still  in  the 
Budget  Bureau,  which,  as  you  undoubtedly 
know.  Is  the  land  of  stillbirths  for  much 
military  legislation.  But  we  have  reason  to 
believe  the  bill  will  be  sent  to  Capitol  Hill 
shortly,  and  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  it. 

Generally  what  the  bill  would  do  la  ex- 
tend the  Dependent  Medical  Care  Act  to 
military  retirees  and  their  dependents. 
Those  who  have  served  30  or  more  years  or 
who  retired  involuntarily  would  pay  a  $26 
deductible  for  each  hospital  stay,  or  •1.76 
a  day — whichever  Is  greater.  This  is  the 
charge  now  levied  for  active  duty  dependents. 
The  retirees  would  pay  a  30-percent  deduc- 
tible for  outpatient  care. 

However,  for  those  who  voluntarily  retire 
with  lees  than  30  years,  the  deductible 
would  be  $60  for  each  hospital  admission  and 
the  outpatient  treatment  deductible  would 
be  40  percent. 

Retirees  and  their  dependents  would  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  for  care  in  millUry  fa- 
cilities, subject  to  availability  of  space. 
The  bill  has  these  other  features: 
A  system  of  priorities  wotild  be  set  up  for 
care  In  military  facilities  giving  higher  pri- 
ority to  30-year  retirees  and  their  dependents 
than  to  retirees  with  leas  than  30  years. 

Beda  would  continue  to  be  programed 
for  reUrees  in  military  hospitals,  the  number 
to  be  determined  by  the  service  Secretary  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  taking  into  account 
professional  training  requirements  for  doc- 
tors and  availability  of  beds  In  civilian  hos- 
pitals in  the  area.  (The  Rivers  subcommit- 
tee had  recommended  10  to  30  percent  of 
new  beds  for  retirees  and  I  understand  this 
la  what  the  Surgaoas  OHMnl  pnUr.) 


At  age  66.  retirees  who  are  eligible  for  so. 
dal  security  medical  care  would  be  tmm- 
ferred  to  that  program.  Those  not  elliriWt 
under  social  security  would  continue  to  the 
military  retiree  program. 

In  provisions  not  reUted  to  retirees  ths 
bill  also  provides  outpatient  care  to  active 
duty  dependents  and  long-term  care  for  n. 
tarded  children  of  military  personnel  Both 
are  new  benefiU.  and  both  are  extremelv 
worthwhile.  ' 

The  program  would  cost  about  »120  million 
in  fiscal  year  1968,  Its  first  full  year  of  oper- 
ation, and  could  be  expected  to  rise  grsdu- 
aUy  to  an  annual  cost  of  about  »190  mllUon 

Now,  of  course,  I  don't  want  to  prejudge 
the  legislation  before  our  subcommittee  has 
had  a  chance  to  consider  It.  But  It  has  some 
obviously  attractive  features.  Some  retiree 
beds  would  continue  to  be  programed  In  mlU- 
tary facilities.  Retirees  would  get  a  program 
of  care  in  civilian  facilities  for  the  ttm 
time,  and  those  who  live  far  from  a  military 
hospital  would  no  longer  be  denied  this  im- 
portant benefit. 

Some  of  the  other  provisions  are  going  to 
take  careful  study.  The  social  security  med- 
ical care  supplemental  program  has  some 
features,  such  as  nursing  care,  which  are  not 
available  under  the  Dependent  Medicare  Act. 
These  may  prove  desirable  to  military  re- 
tirees. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  take  a  close  look  at  cost  to  see  the 
individual  Is  not  charged  more  at  a  time  In 
life  when  he  is  least  able  to  pay. 

The  provision  for  higher  charges  for  those 
with  less  than  30  years  service  Is  also  going 
to  need  close  scrutiny.  With  so  many  laws 
designed  to  encourage  retirement  before  30 
years,  there  may  be  serious  questions  of 
equity  as  well  as  problems  In  administering 
the   provision. 

Speaking  personally.  I  cannot  approve  the 
section  which  establishes  higher  priority  of 
availability  of  medical  facilities  for  30-year 
retirees  than  those  with  less  than  30  years. 
I  can  justify  a  reduced  deductible  payment 
for  the  30-year  retiree  because  he  has  con- 
tributed of  himself  fbr  a  longer  period.  But 
as  long  as  we  have  laws  which  allow  retire- 
ment at  less  than  30  years.  I  cannot  discrim- 
inate against  any  retiree  on  the  basis  of 
availability  of  hospital  facilities.  When  a 
retiree  Is  sick,  a  hospital  bed  should  be 
available — ^period— whether  h^e  served  20 
years  or  40. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  created 
discrimination  against  some  retirees  with  Its 
Ill-advised  recomputatlon  system — let's  not 
create  another  type  of  discrimination. 

But  these  are  details  to  be  worked  out. 
The  Important  thing  Is  to  have  a  bill  the 
executive  branch  supports  that  we  can  shape 
into  acceptable  legislation. 

Admittedly,  this  bill  Is  quite  different  from 
the  legislation  I  first  Introduced  on  the  sub- 
ject which  was  based  on  a  program  pro{Xwed 
by  the  Fleet  Reserve  Afisoclatlon.  But.  as  I 
indicated,  that  was  meant  to  be  a  catalyst. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  so  concerned  with  the 
method  as  with  the  principle.  We  never  get 
everjrthlng  that  all  of  us  want  In  any  one 
bill.  But  what  is  Important  Is  to  prvolde  for 
all  of  our  retirees  an  assured  program  at 
care,  one  that  cannot  wither  away  because  of 
administrative  neglect. 

We  are  In  a  time  when  the  Government 
is  making  an  enormous  effort  to  improve  the 
health  of  all  citizens.  Most  of  you  will  prob- 
ably be  quite  surprised  to  hear  that  oiu'  an- 
nual Government  expenditure  for  health 
programs  of  all  types  is  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  67  bUUon.  In  the  face  of  that 
gigantic  national  commitment.  It  Is  simply 
unthinkable  that  we  would  let  lapse  the 
medical  benefits  of  military  retirees  that 
have  been  provided  for  over  100  years. 

Finally,  and  most  Important  of  all.  we  must 
relnstlll  in  the  he«u-ts  of  all  our  retirees  faith 
In  their  Oovemment's  promises,  faith  that 
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(ben  their  Government  pledges  them  a 
benefit  It  will  never  be  taken  away. 

The  moral  obligation  of  the  Government 
to  keep  Its  word  to  Individual  tnllltary  men 
It  fflwe  important  than  any  aniount  of  dol- 
lan  Involved.  I  believe  that;  during  the 
^computation  fight  and  I  believe  it  now. 

And  this  time.  I  thliik  we  are  ^Ing  to  win. 


-fl 


COST-OF-LTVINO    INCREABES    FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  REdlPIENTS 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  ^kr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shiuver]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RjcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  th0  gentleman 
frwn  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  to  provide 
cost-of-living  increases  in  the  benefits 
paid  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

My  bill  would  provide  an  automatic  3- 
percent  increase  in  benefits  whenever  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  refleote  a  similar 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  I  am  advo- 
cating these  cost-of-living  Adjustments 
to  social  security  pajrments  because  cost 
studies  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Indicate  that  this 
method,  alone,  among  all  the  proposals 
for  reasonable  improvements  in  benefits 
can  be  accomplished  without  further  In- 
crease in  social  security  taxes. 

The  actuarial  studies  shqw  that  the 
growth  of  the  economy  would  provide 
the  necessary  revenues  to  provide  cost- 
of-living  adjustments.  1 1 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  effective  action 
we  could  take  to  protect  the  earning 
power  of  those  living  on  fljed  Incomes 
would  be  to  stop  Government-stimulated 
inflation  which  reduces  the  vpJue  of  their 
dollars.  Unfortunately,  the  ladminlstra- 
tion  has  not  demonstrated  <aiy  inclina- 
tion to  hold-the-line  on  deficit  spending. 
We.  therefore,  should  make  a  strong  ef- 
fort to  protect  older  Americans  from  the 
loss  of  income  because  of  factors  beyond 
their  control.  , 

Prom  1958  until  the  m^t  recently 
enacted  Increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, recipients  suffered  a  7-percent  loss 
in  buying  power.  The  bill  II  have  Intro- 
duced would  prevent  such  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  future. 

There  are  other  changes  ^hich  should 
be  considered  in  the  present  social  secu- 
rity system.  Oneof  these  is  j*  bill  which 
I  introduced  during  the  fir^t  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  It  Is  a.R.  7340,  a 
proposal  to  pay  100  percent)  of  primary 
benefit  to  widows  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  I  urge  that  consideration  be 
Klven  to  this  legislation  at  an  early  date. 


CELEBRATE  GEORGE  JWASHING- 
TONS  BIRTHDAY  OH  SUNDAY 
PRECEDING  AND  CffiLEBRATE 
FREEDOM  WEEK  1 1 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
•nan  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may 
«tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  today  a  House  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  annual  proclamations  designating 
the  Sunday  of  each  year  immediately 
preceding  February  22 — the  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  George  Washington — 
as  Freedom  Sunday,  and  to  designate  the 
calendar  week  of  each  year  during  which 
February  22  occurs,  as  Freedom  Week. 

For  some  years.  Freedom  Week  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  members  of  Ser- 
toma  International.  This  Is  an  organi- 
zation of  business,  professional,  and  agri- 
cultural men  who  have  come  together  in 
bands  of  personal  friendship — united  in 
dedication  to  service  of  their  commu- 
nities. Sertoma,  which  has  over  450 
clubs  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico,  derives  its  name 
from  the  organization's  slogan,  "Service 
to  Mankind." 

Many  Sertoma  Clubs  In  the  State  of 
Kansas  have  visited  schools  this  week, 
distributing  to  each  student  a  copy  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  right  and  proper  that  Amer- 
ica's young  people  be  Instilled  with  a 
sense  of  national  heritage. 

It  Is  also  proper  that  all  Americans 
everywhere  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
celebrate  a  week  each  year  as  a  tribute 
to  this  same  national  freedom  heritage. 


SHORTAGES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever- 
lengthening  list  of  shortages  being  suf- 
fered by  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  Is. 
In  my  opinion,  a  national  disgrace  and 
this  Congress  should  investigate  them 
forthwith.  I  believe  these  critical  short- 
ages can  no  longer  be  swept  under  the 
*rug  and  ignored  by  this  Congress.  They 
have  now  become  common  knowledge  to 
the  parents  of  our  servicemen  serving  in 
Vietnam  and  they  are  demanding  to 
know  why  these  shortages  exist  when  we 
have  been  spending  approximately  one- 
half  of  our  Nation's  total  budget  for  de- 
fense and  related  items.  When  one  con- 
siders the  staggering  expenditures  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  over  the  past  cou- 
ple of  years,  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
should  be  the  best  equipped  soldiers  ever 
sent  into  battle.  Instead,  reports  indi- 
cate that  they  are  not  only  unbelievably 
111  equipped,  but  are  Improperly  fed.  It 
has  been  reported  that  until  recently, 
an  estimated  70  percent  of  our  troops  In 
Vietnam  were  eating  C-rations  as  a 
steady  diet  because  of  food  shortages  and 
the  shortage  of  food-storage  facilities. 

Soldiers  from  my  district  are  writing 
home,  as  I  am  sure  they  are  from  every 
Congressman's  district,  asking  their  fam- 
ilies to  mall  them  such  essentials  as  Jun- 


gle boots,  fatigues,  underwear,  socks,  and 
so  forth.  The  New  York  Times  of  Mon- 
day, February  21.  1966,  verified  the  needs 
of  our  fighting  men  when  it  revealed: 

Shortages  of  winter  and  simimer  uniforms, 
overcoats,  raincoats,  fatigues.  Jungle  boots, 
underwear,  socks,  and  other  Items  are  widely 
reported.  The  Army  has  reduced  consider- 
ably the  normal  amoxmt  of  clothing  initially 
Issued  to  recruits,  and  the  marines  expect 
to  issue  only  half  a  bag  soon  unless  the 
shortages  are  relieved. 

In  Vietnam  there  has  been  no  ammuni- 
tion rationing  as  such,  but  many  different 
Items,  including  5.56-mlIlimeter  ammunition 
for  the  M-16  rifle,  3.7S-lnch  rockets,  illumi- 
nating ahells,  and  760-pound  bombs,  have 
been  issued  on  an  as  available  basis,  which 
means  these  Items  are  not  always  available 
without  limitation. 

In  part,  these  and  other  scarcities  in  Viet- 
nam are  due  to  Vietnam's  Inadequate  port 
capacity  and  local  supply  problems. 

Spare  parts  of  every  type  for  aircraft,  hell- 
copters,  communication  and  electronic  equip- 
ment, engineering  equipment,  and  motor 
transport  are  in  short  supply  everywhere;  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  Navy  destroyer  to 
wait  for  months  for  spares  for  missiles,  or 
generators.  Even  barbed  wire,  sandbags,  and 
other  field  fortification  materials  have  been 
In  short  supply.  • 

A  Toledo.  Ohio,  TV  station  has  edi- 
torially revealed  that  a  signal  company 
repairman  with  the  1st  Cavalry  ifi  Viet- 
nam had  written  a  Toledo,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturer for  parts  for  generators  needed 
to  supply  communications  for  an  emer- 
gency field  hospital.  In  his  appeal,  the 
serviceman  revealed  that  such  a  requisi- 
tion would  take  at  least  90  days  to  fill 
through  regular  military  channels  and 
since  they  were  needed  immediately,  he 
was  requesting  them  directly  from  the 
manufacturer.  The  Toledo  company 
shipped  the  parts  free  of  charge  and 
received  a  thank  you  message  from  the 
serviceman's  commanding  officer.  Other 
reports  indicate  that  our  fighting  men 
are  short  of  certain  weapons,  that  ma- 
chlneguns  have  been  stripped  from  tanks 
In  Europe  to  be  used  In  Vietnam  and 
that  a  gas  shortage  at  An  Khe  had  re- 
stricted the  use  of  jeeps  and  tanks.  Ma- 
rines at  Danang  are  reported  to  have  run 
out  of  mosquito  spray  In  the  midst  of  a 
malaria  epidemic  last  November  and  were 
forced  to  evacuate  800  infected  men. 

A  critical  ammunition  shortage  arose 
when  our  one  and  only  gim-powder  plant 
was  hit  by  a  crippling  strike  last  De- 
cember— McNsimara  has  now  taken  the 
advice  of  the  military  and  ordered  the 
reopening  of  another  powder  plant — 
namely,  the  Badger  Ammunition  Depot 
In  Wisconsin,  but  It  will  not  be  In  full 
production  imtll  June.  During  the  time 
this  powder  plant  was  out  on  strike,  we 
had  to  send  to  Europe  for  small  arms 
ammunition  for  Vietnam.  Someone  has 
said  this  was  like  "robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul."  The  Senate  Preparedness  Sub^ 
committee  has  found  that  combat  com- 
munications radios,  spotting  equipment 
for  mortars,  trucks,  troop  carriers,  air- 
craft warning  systems,  bomber  guidance 
systems,  and  even  helicopters  were  in 
short  supply. 

In  addition  to  all  these  shortages  of 
vltaJ  equipment,  we  apparently  have  an 
enormous  logistics  problem  which  Is  af- 
fecting our  war  effort  In  Vietnam.    It 
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has  b«en  reported  that  as  many  as  100 
cargo  ships  have  been  backed  up  in 
South  Vietnam  harbors  costing  an  es- 
timated $1  million  a  day.  There  have 
been  reports  that  ships  have  waited  as 
long  as  2  months  to  move  dockside  and 
unload.  This  backlog  has  resulted  in 
hold  orders  to  other  ships  on  the  west 
coast  and  In  ports  stretching  from  Ha- 
waii to  Tokyo.  CBS  Correspondent  John 
Plynn,  reported  from  Saigon  recently 
that  "ships  carrying  fresh  vegetables 
sometimes  wait  so  long  that  part  of  their 
cargo  spoils." 

If  ever  there  was  a  need  for  a  non- 
political  investigation  of  a  war  effort  by 
Congress,  it  is  now. 


JOHN  E.    POQARTY   IS   HEART-OP- 
THE-YEAR 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Cown] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RccoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  the  American  Heart  Association 
conferred  a  singular  and  most  deserved 
honor  on  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fogarty].  In  recognition  of  his  tireless 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  many  health 
programs  which  have  come  before  us  in 
this  body,  and  especially  those  which 
have  supported  the  assault  on  heart  dis- 
ease, the  gentleman  was  chosen  to  receive 
the  Heart-of-the-Year  Award. 

Appropriately,  the  presentation  was 
made  at  the  White  House  under  the  ap- 
proving eye  of  the  President. 

Our  colleague's  interest  and  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  health  are  not  a  new  story 
to  Members  of  this  body.  This  award,  as 
coveted  and  distinguished  as  It  is,  is  but 
the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  similar  cita- 
tions which  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
gentleman.  His  deep  commitment  to  the 
highest  standards  of  public  service  have 
earned  him  the  recognition,  gratitude, 
and  admiration  of  all  of  his  coimtrymen, 
and  of  the  world. 

He  has  been  cited  for  his  work  not  only 
in  the  field  of  health,  but  on  behalf  of 
the  youth  of  this  country,  of  veterans, 
and  of  the  business  community. 

He  holds  the  Parents  Magazine  Na- 
tional Distinguished  Service  Medal  for 
his  work  on  behalf  of  the  youngsters  of 
the  Nation.  In  1959,  he  won  the  Albert 
Lasker  Award  for  his  work  on  behalf 
of  medical  research  and  public  health. 
He  donated  the  $5,000  honorarium  of 
this  award  to  the  Rhode  Island  Parents 
Council  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children. 
He  also  donated  an  $8,000  honorarium 
some  years  later  to  what  had  become 
the  John  E.  Fogarty  Foundation  for 
work  with  mentaUy  retarded  children 
when  he  won  the  Kelmedy  Foundation's 
Leadership  Award  for  public  service.  A 
whole  list  of  health  and  educational  fa- 
cilities in  his  native  State  have  beoi 
named  after  him. 


Our  distinguished  c(^eague  is  holder 
of  a  great  many  honorary  degrees,  many 
more  than  have  been  bestowed  on  public 
figures  of  far  greater  educational  attain- 
ments. He  is  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  doctor 
of  political  science  at  Providence  College, 
doctor  of  science  at  Rhode  Islajid  School 
of  Pharmacy,  doctor  of  humane  letters 
at  Bryant  College,  and  doctor  of  laws  at 
Brown  University. 

He  has  also  received  honorary  degrees 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  Salve  Reglna 
College,  Brandeis  University,  St.  PVancls 
College,  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania.  Georgetown  University. 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  Manhattan 
College,  and  Loyola  University. 

He  holds  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  science  from  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  doctor  of  pedagogy  from  Rhode 
Island  College.  In  addition,  he  holds 
honorary  membership  in  a  host  of  medi- 
cal societies  and  organizations.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  when  the  gratitude  and  re- 
spect of  a  professional  community  is  so 
great  as  to  manifest  itself  in  so  many 
ways. 

During  presentation  ceremonies  of  the 
Heart-of-the-Year  Award,  the  President 
offered  some  remarks  in  recognition  of 
the  event  and  of  the  illustrious  record  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  which,  per- 
haps In  more  grapiiic  terms  than  any, 
underscore  his  personal  crusade  on  be- 
half of  better  health  for  his  State,  his 
Nation,  and  for  the  world. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  insert  at 
this  point,  so  that  it  will  be  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  Record,  an  appropriate 
excerpt  from  the  Presid^t's  remarks  on 
.that  occasion.         ^,^ 

The  excerpt  follows: 
Reuarks  or  THE  President  Upon  Psxsenta- 

nON   or  HXART-Or-THE-TEAR  AWAKD   or  THE 

American  Heart  Association  to  Congress- 
man John  E.  Pocartt 

Cocgressnum  Fogartt.  Dr.  Taussig,  ladlee 
and  gentlemen,  when  we  read  that  a  fully 
functioning  heart  Is  poulble  within  5  years, 
we  pay  tribute  to  congressional  leadership, 
and  particularly  to  Congressman  John 
Fogartt,  of  Rhode  Island. 

When  we  finally  call  a  halt  to  the  whole- 
sale murder  of  heart  disease,  all  of  us  will 
bless  the  day  that  Congress  took  effective  ac- 
tion. John  Fogartt  represents  the  little 
State  of  Rhode  Island  In  the  t7.S.  Congress, 
but  his  crusade  for  better  health  has  led  him 
often  to  the  first  house  of  the  land. 

He  came  here  last  August  4  for  the  signing 
of  the  Community  Facilities  Act.  He  was 
back  again  the  next  day  at  the  signing  of  the 
Community  Health  Services  Extension  Act, 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  one  week; 
Community  Health  Service  Extension  Act  the 
next  week. 

Four  days  later  he  came  back  to  see  us 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  the  signing  of  the  Health  Research 
Facilities  Act.  In  October  he  was  back  at 
the  White  House  again  for  the  signing  of  the 
heart,  cancer,  and  stroke  amendments,  to  es- 
tablish regional  medical  centers  to  help  us 
In  fighting  these  killer  diseases. 

Now  he  Is  back  with  us  again  this  morn- 
ing. He  doesn't  have  a  blU  in  bis  pocket,  a 
congressional  bill.  I  mean,  but  this.  I  think, 
I  can  tell  you :  When  he  comes  to  this  house, 
he  Is  always  welcome. 

For  John  Fogartt  knows  what  we  all  must 
learn,  and  that  Is  that  no  society  can  b« 
great  which  la  not  flrtt  of  all  tualthy. 


Febnmry  2B-,  1966 

NEW  CARRIER  SHOULD  BE  NAMED 
AFTER  ADM.  CHESTER  W.  NIMTTZ 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaka 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bos  Wnsoni 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneom 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  calling 
for  naming  our  next  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier  after  one  of  America's  great  naval 
figures,  the  late  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W 
Nimitz. 

I  believe  that  Admiral  Nimitz"  career 
symbolizes  our  U.S.  Navy.  He  was  tough, 
adroit,  well  schooled  in  Navy  tactics, 
every  bit  a  leader  of  men  of  which  our 
Nation  can  Justly  be  proud.  His  job, 
after  we  were  attacked  in  1941.  was  to 
take  a  crippled  Navy  to  sea.  to  stand  off 
numerically  greater  forces,  and  to  re- 
build our  might  on  the  seas. 

His  epic  battles  in  the  Pacific  brought 
the  aircraft  carrier  into  prominence,  and 
proved  that  it  could  be  a  devastating  in- 
strument of  war.  The  submarine  was 
also  brought  into  the  Pacific  sea  war. 
and  proved  Itself  deadly. 

No  one  can  adequately  mesisure  the 
gratitude  that  our  Nation  has  for  the 
courageous  and  skillful  leadership  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  gave  our  Pacific  fleet  when 
the  chips  were  down.  He  had  vision, 
daiing,  and  an  uncommon  sense  of  strat- 
egy and  planning. 

Two  decades  after  World  War  n  we 
are  again  in  perilous  times.  Our  depend- 
ency upon  the  aircraft  carrier  increases 
as  the  danger  of  another  large-scale  con- 
flict grows.  It  is  only  appropriate  that 
we  bestow  upon  our  next  nuclear  carrier. 
the  latest  development  in  our  nuclear 
Navy,  the  name  of  the  man  who  made  the 
aircraft  carrier  a  potent  and  formidable 
element  in  sea  warfare. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues,  who 
admire  and  respect  the  late  Admiral 
Nimitz,  will  Join  with  me  in  this  effort 
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HOME   FOR   THE   VICE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  tlie 
Ricord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
morning  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
will  open  hearings  on  a  bill  Introduced 
last  Monday  by  my  distinguished  col- 
Ifeague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  for  the 
erection  of  a  $750,000  home  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Ught  of  the  speed  with  which 
the  committee  is  acting  on  this  propose 
there  is  apparently  some  emergency  wlm 
which  we  are  not  aware.  But,  paradoxi- 
cally, there  is  no  emergency  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  administration  with 


respect  to  furnishing  propei^  housing  for 
our  servicemen. 

Last  September  the  Congress  provided 
funds  for  military  housing  sorely  needed. 
Some  of  our  servicemen  have  laeen  liv- 
ing in  little  more  than  bams,  even  in 
tents.  Last  December  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  arbitrarily  shelved  our  appro- 
priation for  military  housing.  In  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  the  E>efense 
Department  claimed  that  this  unilateral 
action  was  taken  because  of  other  budg- 
et demands  and  that  the  expenditure 
would  add  to  the  Inflationary  pressures. 

I  concur  in  the  desirability  of  fur- 
nishing proper  housing  for  our  Vice  Pres- 
ident. But  why  the  rush? 

And  I  should  like  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Why  should  we  at  this  time  con- 
cern ourselves  about  fumisihing  an  ex- 
pensive house  for  the  Vice  President,  ad- 
mittedly needed,  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  refuses  to  use  the  funds  we  have 
already  appropriated  to  furnish  proper 
housing  for  our  fighting  men? 

If  proper  housing  for  ouu  servicemen 
Is  to  be  deferred  because  of  jbudget  limi- 
tations and  inflationary  pressures,  why 
should  not  the  same  principle  apply  in 
connection  with  an  expensive  house  for 
the  Vice  President?     First  things  first. 


DISASTER  STUDY  NEEpED  NOW 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thait  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  MAthias]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah?  [ 

There  was  no  objection.      ' 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
times  in  recent  months  we  have  seen 
transportation  tangled,  communications 
snarled,  commerce  crippled,  and  Govern- 
ment stalled  by  regional  disasters.  It  is 
ironic  that  this  great  Nation,  while  per- 
fecting its  defenses  against  enemy  attack 
and  sabotage,  should  remsdn  so  vulner- 
able to  the  whims  of  weather  and  the 
failures  of  any  single  public  utility. 

Northeastern  commerce  and  industry 
have  been  gravely  hurt  by  the  trans- 
portation and  communications  break- 
downs accompanying  last  November's 
blackout  and  the  New  York  transit  strike. 
During  the  blizzard  last  month,  public 
services  throughout  the  great  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  were  virtually  sus- 
pended, and  the  Federal  Government 
alone  lost  $10  million  in  salaries  on  a 
angle  snowbound  day.  .Most  serious,  of 
course,  have  been  the  human  tragedies 
caused  by  these  periods  of  temporary 
paralysis.  i 

We  have  ample  proof  that' our  present 
precautions  against  such  occ^irrences  are 
inadequate.  We  need,  right'  now,  a  full 
nauonal  survey  to  discover  what  re- 
jources  we  do  need  and  where  they  can 
oe  found,  so  that  all  levels  of  American 
wvemment  and  all  public  utilities  might 
oe  prepared  to  meet  every  conceivable 
onergency. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  author- 
™ig  and  directing  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  to  study  this  question,  in 


cooperation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  to  make  a  full  report  to  Con- 
gress by  December  1,  1966.  In  my 
Judgment  the  OEP  is  best  qualified  to 
take  such  an  inventory  for  three  rea- 
sons: First,  beoBuse  national  security  Is 
directly  involved;  second,  because  the 
OEP  already  has  relevant  Information; 
and  third,  because  the  leadership  of  the 
Federal  disaster  agency  is  essential  In 
preparing  to  meet  emergencies  which  do 
not  respect  State  and  local  lines. 

Through  the  survey  I  prc^xtse,  the 
OEP  should  be  able  to  submit  reasonable 
recommendations  to  Congress,  and  also 
encourage  local  and  State  governments 
to  evaluate  their  own  resources  and  pre- 
pare realistic  contingency  plans. 

Willie  we  may  never  be  able  to  fore- 
stall all  blackouts,  or  anticipate  all 
storms,  we  should  he  able  to  combat 
their  crippling  effects.  The  study  pro- 
posed in  my  bill  would  help  u»  mobilize 
our  resources  and  meet  the  challenge 
implicit  in  the  following  article,  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  15: 

Moscow  Clears  "Impossible"  Snow 
Moscow,  February  14. — Moscow  turned 
out  2,000  snow-cIearlng  machines  today  to 
attack  what  Tass  qalled  such  an  unprece- 
dented snowfall  that  "even  oldtlmers  cannot 
remember." 

And.  the  Soviet  news  agency  added,  the 
machines  "did  the  Impossible:  Transport 
services  were  not  Interrupted  for  a  single 
minute."  Tass  said  27.5  inches  of  snow  fell 
In  "several  hours." 


THE  TAX  AND  SPEND  PHILOSOPHY 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nklsbn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration today  aslcs  the  House  to 
raise  taxes  by  the  tune  of  $6  billion  by 
reimposing  excise  taxes  on  telephones 
and  cars  and  by  changing  withholding 
tax  collection  methods.  We  are  told 
these  taxes  are  necessary  to  raise  money 
to  finance  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  put 
the  lid  on  infiation.  We  are  told  if  we 
do  not  agree  to  these  taxes,  we  will  be 
deeper  in  debt. 

I  refuse  to  buy  this  line.  This  Is  not 
the  only  cmirae'open  to  Congress  and 
this  administration.  The  administra- 
tion's Great  Society  budget  is  topheavy 
with  domestic  spending  lard.  There  is 
no  sound  reason  why  it  cannot  be  taken 
out  to  avoid  this  tax  increase. 

Cars  and  telephones  are  necessities. 
Why  should  users  of  these  necessities  be 
penalized  when  there  are  so  many  ob- 
vious areas  where  nonessential  spending 
can  be  curtailed?  The  answer  is  that 
there  is  no  more  logic  to  this  course  than 
there  is  to  cutting  back  existing,  proved, 
programs,  like  the  school  lunch  and  milk 
programs  and  the  land-grant  college  pro- 
grams, whil^  at  the  same  time  moving  to 
set  up  dozens  of  new,  untried  expensive 
programs. 


The  administration  has  Ignored  our 
constant  warning  that  you  cannot  fight 
a  major  war  of  unpredictable  costs  while 
at  the  same  time  spending  ti&rroved 
money  at  home  harimi-scar^nwr' 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  insist  that 
this  admlnlstratlwi  start  «0^g  with 
fiscal  responsibility.  It  Is  ai^arent  the 
only  way  to  insure  that  the  spenders  do 
so  is  to  refuse  to  go  along  with  their 
"tax  and  spend"  ptiilosophy  which  is 
damaging  this  Nation's  econdmic  foun- 
dations and  sapping  the  strength  of 
American  taxpayers. 

I  therefore  Intend  to  vote  no  to  this 
preposterous  tax  Increase. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devink]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  hiclude  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    DEVINE.    Mr.    Speaker,    many 
words  have   been   spoken   and  written 
about  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of 
our  time,  John  Edgar  Hoover.  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
This  well-deserved  praise  has  reached 
a  climax  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  February  20,  1966. 
This  article  is  particularly  significant  in 
that  it  follows  a  questlon-and-answer 
technique    which    directly    quotes    Mr. 
Hoover  on  a  number  of  law  enforcement 
problems  as  well  as  making  reference  to 
internal  security  matters. 

I  feel  It  Is  Important  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Congress  have  a  chance 
to  study  the  answers  given  by  this  dedi- 
cated emd  patriotic  public  servant. 
J.  Edgar  Hoovzi  Vixwa  Crime  and  Commu- 
nism—"CoLUMBtrs  A  Ket  Espionage  Tar- 
get" 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  la  the  foremost  authority 
on  law  enforcement  and  counterespionage  In 
the  world.  Because  ot  this,  the  Dispatch 
asked  him  a  series  of  questions  about  rising 
crime  and  Communist  activities  In  the  United 
States  today,  and  Hoover  has  taken  time  from 
his  busy  schedule  to  answer  each  one. 

Hoover  has  been  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  more  than  40 
years.  Now  71.  he  still  vigorously  directs 
FBI  operations  throughout  the  Nation  In  the 
endless  war  against  crime  and  subversion. 
He  has  received  numerous  awards  for  his 
dedication  and  devotion  to  law  enforcement. 
Hoover  has  devoted  his  life  to  combating 
criminals  and  agents  of  foreign  powers  that 
would  undermine  our  Government  and 
change  the  American  way  of  life. 

In  answering  the  following  questions. 
Hoover  discusses  central  Ohio  as  *a  possible 
target  for  enemy  agents,  the  groups  behind 
demonstrations  at  universities  across  the  Na- 
tion, the  extent  of  the  Communist  intelli- 
gence network,  crime  In  general,  police  "bru- 
tality" charges,  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Hoover  also  makes  suggestions  for  cor- 
recting some  of  the  evils  that  'plague  our 
people  and  our  Nation. 

SYMPTOM  OF  SICKNESS 

Question.  Mr.  Hoover,  you  have  long  been 
the  spokesman  for  law  enforcement  In  the 
United  States.  Recently,  the  FBI  reported 
more  than  2.6  million  serious  crimes  per 
year.    What's  wrong  with  us  as  a  nation? 
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Antwer.  The  steady  growth  ot  crime  In  the 
United  SUtea  Is  a  symptom  ot  a  Uaglc  tlck- 
neaa  which  aflUcta  vaat  numbers  oi  the 
American  people.  I  refer  to  It  aa  'be  "deca- 
dence dlseaae."  It  to  i  characterUed  by 
lethargy.  Indifference,  neglect.  In  the  Uvea 
of  persons  who  are  afflicted  with  this  disease, 
pleasure  comes  before  duty — Integrity,  indus- 
try, peraonal  responsibility  take  a  bacic  seat. 

We  need  to  rededlcate  ourselves,  Individ- 
ually and  as  a  people,  to  the  strong  moral 
principles  which  are  an  Inseparable  part  of 
our  heritage  of  greatness. 

Question.  Pinpointing  what  precis*  factors 
are  causing  the  recent  upsurge  In  crime?  Ac- 
cording to  your  uniform  crime  reports,  vic- 
timizing of  Innocent  people  Is  Increasing  six 
times  faster  than  the  population. 

Answer.  All  categories  of  major  crimes  are 
Increasing.  During  the  first  9  months  of 
1965.  compared  with  the  same  period  In  1964 
there  was  a  6-percent  rise  In  Ijrlme.  Aggra- 
vated assaults  were  up  2  percent;  auto  thefts, 
3  percent;  murders,  robberies,  burglaries,  and 
larcenies  of  $50  or  more.  5  percent;  and  forc- 
ible rapes.  6  percent. 

Question.  You  have  had  more  than  41 
years  aa  FBI  Director;  have  you  noticed  any 
change  In  the  morality  of  our  Nation? 

Answer.  I  have  witnessed  a  number  of 
changes.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  growing 
prevalence  of  sex  and  sadism  on  the  shelves  ■ 
of  magazine  stands  and  bookstores.  Look  at 
the  crowds  who  flock  to  motion  picture  thea- 
ters to  see  sensual  trash  which  Is  little  more 
than  a  pretext  away  from  obscenity.  And 
look  at  the  mounting  numbers  of  Illegitimate 
births,  the  homes  broken  by  divorce  or  Infi- 
delity, the  growing  acceptance  of 
promiscuity. 

Question.  Why? 

Answer.  Dirt  accumulates  when  there  Is  no 
longer  the  pride  nor  the  determination  to  do 
something  about  It.  Americans.  In  growing 
numbers,  are  developing  a  dangerously  Indul- 
gent attitude  toward  cringe  and  filth  and 
corruption. 

Question.  We  Are  shocked  that  57  law-en- 
forcement offlcerk  were  murdered  In  line  of 
duty  In  a  la-month  period,  but  even  more  so 
with  your  report  that  1  out  of  every  10  police 
officers  was  assaulted.    What  Is  behind  it? 

Answer.  We  In  law  enforcement  recognize 
that  hazards  are  an  Inherent  part  of  our 
work.  These  hazards  exist  whenever  men  of 
the  law  rise  to  meet  the  challenge  of  those 
who  hold  themselves  above  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  law.  Let  me  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  there  Is  no  room  on  the  streets  of 
America  for  the  person  who  would  deliber- 
ately strike  down  an  honsst,  devoted  officer. 

•  •  •  Such  individuals  should  be  prosecuted 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law.  If  menUIly 
or  emotionally  111.  they  should  be  confined  to 
an  Institution. 

PmOBLXM    OF  PASOL.! 

Question.  A  convict  on  parole  or  probation 
costs  the  Government  a  great  deal  less  than 
one  cooped  up  behind  bars.  How  well  Is  the 
system  working? 

Answer.  A  convict  on  pexole  or  probation 
costs  the  taxpayer  less  money  provided 
parole  oi  probation  does  not  serve  as  on 
avenue  for  htm  to  commit  additional  crimes. 

•  •  •  We  know  from  hard  experience  that 
the  "School  of  Elasy  Jiutice"  has  graduated 
too  many  failures.  For  example,  during  the 
S-year  period  of  1960-64.  no  less  than  225 
police  officers  were  killed  by  felons. 
Seventy-etghi  percent  of  the  criminals  had 
prior  records  of  arrest,  and  more  than  half 
of  this  group  had  previously  been  arrested 
for  crimes  of  violence.  Almost  one-third 
were  on  parole  or  probation  at  the  time  the 
murder  of  the  police  officer  occurred. 

We  In  the  FBI  believe  In  the  humani- 
tarian principle  of  parole  and  probation.  We 
support  reasonable  and  properly  adminis- 
tered programs  of  rehabilitation.  But.  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  unalterably  opposed 


to  the  premature  release  of  unreformed  and 
unrepentant  offenders  to  resume  warring 
against  society. 

Question.  B  you  were  In  charge  of  aU  pa- 
roles and  probations,  what  changes  would 
you  make?  -4, 

Answer.  L^me  repeat:  We  in  the  FBI  sup- 
port the  humanitarian  principle  of  parole 
and  probtttlon.  Experience  clearly  shows 
that.  In  thoee  area&  where  weaknesses  exist, 
the  fault  lies  not  In  the  principle  but  in  the 
administration. 

Question.  What  are  some  of  these  adminis- 
trative weaknesses/  How  can  they  be  over- 
come? 

Answer.  First,  I  believe  that  every  parole 
system  should  be  divorced  from  political 
influence  and  that  it  should  be  Insulated 
from  other  outside  pressures.  Second.  I  feel 
that  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  In 
the  selection  oi  parole  and  probation  of- 
ficers— that  the  qualifications  demanded, 
and  the  salaries  offered,  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  the  position.  Third,  an  end  must  be  put 
to  the  all-too-common  practice  of  overbur- 
dening parole  and  probation  officers  with 
more  cases  than  they  can  effectively  handle. 

Question.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  have  been 
branded  by  you  as  a  spawn  of  the  Commu- 
nlsto.  What  Is  the  real  extent  of  this  move- 
ment and  what  strength  does  It  have? 

Answer.  The  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  were 
foimded  at  a  conventmn  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  in  June  1964.  The  convention  was 
organized,  controlled  and  manipulated  by 
the  Communist  Party.  These  clubs  claim  to 
be  "Marxist-oriented"  and  not  under  party 
control,  but  such  claims  are  mere  attempts 
to  hoodwink  the  American  people.  The  Du- 
Bois Clubs  represent  a  direct  effort  by  the 
Communist  Party  to  penetrate,  infiltrate  and 
Influence  college  students  in  the  United 
States. 

The  DuBois  Clubs  have  ben  strikingly  suc- 
cessful. Today  there  are  some  40  chapters 
of  the  DuBois  Clubs  In  the  United  States, 
the  majority  on  college  campuses.  In  recent 
months,  DuBois  members  have  participated 
in  the  demonstrations  against  American  pol- 
icy In  Vietnam.  The  DuBois  Clubs  repre- 
sent one  of  the  ptirty's  most  effective  tech- 
niques of  influencing  our  young  people. 

Question.  As  a  highly  industrial  commu- 
nity of  aircraft  electronics,  nuclear  research, 
higher  education  and  growing  diversified 
business  surrounded  by  prosperous  rural  and 
farm  lands,  we  wonder  if  we  qualify  as  an 
espionage  target? 

Answer.  Columbus  certainly  would  be  a 
key  Soviet-bloc  espionage  target.  You  are  a 
growing  city  encompassing  a  vast  variety  of 
industrial  and  technical  installations,  both 
private  Industry  and  the  Government.  Your 
city  certainly  is  not  being  overlooked  by  the 
Sovleta. 

aiTKNTT    PUIcmT    *XX    BPTIMa 

Question.  How  extensive  Is  the  Soviet  net- 
work? 

Answer.  A  Soviet  ^efector  has  told  us  that 
an  estimated  70  perc^t  of  the  Soviet  diplo- 
matic officials  in  this  country  have  intelli- 
gence assignments.  We  face  not  only  the 
Soviets  but  also  the  spy  networks  of  such 
satellite  nations  at>  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Rumania.  The  prob- 
lem is  most  formidable. 

Question.  Is  there  a  link  between  Com- 
munist Party.  VS.A.,  and  Soviet  commu- 
nism? •  •  •  with  Chinese  communism? 

Answer.  The  Communist  Party.  U.S-A.,  Is 
now.  as  it  has  always  been  since  its  origin  In 
1919.  obediently  loyal  to  Moscow.  The  party 
in  this  country  closely  follows  the  Russian 
line,  supporting  Soviet  poUcles  and  denounc- 
ing this  country. 

A  few  party  members  did  develop  sym- 
pathies toward  the  Pelplng  position,  but  they 
were  expelled.  Many  of  these  pro-Red  Chi- 
nese expellees  are  currently  leaders  in  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  and  the  May  2  move- 


ment, the  two  major  Communist  groups  la 
this  country  supporting  Mao  T»e-tung. 

Question.  "What  are  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party  and  the  May  3  movement?  Do  thn 
operate  in  central  Ohio?" 

Answer.  These  two  groups  are  pro-Bad 
Chinese  organizations  in  the  United  Statss 
They  contain,  among  others,  former  memben 
of  the  Communist  Party.  VSJi..  who  broks 
with  the  party  over  the  Slno-Russlan  dis- 
pute. The  Progressive  Labor  Party  and  the 
May  a  movement  have  participated  in  recent 
demonstrations  and  protests  against  Ameri- 
can policy  In  Vietnam.  Primary  strength 
of  these  pro-Red  Chinese  organizations  u 
in  the  New  York  City  and  west  coast  areas. 

They  are  not  strong  In  the  central  porUoa 
of  the  country,  though  they  seek  new  bases 
of  operation.  The  May  2  movement  U 
chiefly  pointed  toward  young  people  and 
has  the  college  campus  as  a  key  target. 
These  are  extremely  militant  groups  which 
seek  to  undermine  our  security. 

CITIZXNS  CAN  HCLP 

Question.  What  can  a  businessman  or  a 
farmer  or  housewife  do  to  help  the  FBI? 

Answer.  A  citizen  can  help  the  FBI  by 
promptly  reporting  any  information  in  his 
pofsesslon  concernlDg  espionage,  sabotage,  or 
subversive  activities.  No  person  should  un. 
dertake  to  conduct  his  own  investigation— 
that  is  the  FBI's  Job.  It  is  amazing  how 
often  information  furnished  us  by  a  cltlan 
helps  us  solve  a  case. 

Question.  Recent  demonstrations  against 
our  foreign  commitments  have  been  pretty 
widespread.     What  is  behind  them? 

Answer.  The  Communist  Party  is  today  ac- 
tively exploiting  the  demonstrations  and 
protests  against  American  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Party  and  DuBois  members  have  helped  plan 
the  various  demonstrations  and  have  par- 
ticipated themselves.  The  Communist* 
would  like  nothing  more  than  to  see  these 
student  protest  demonstrations  Intensified 
and  made  more  extensive.  Not  only  would 
these  activities  be  helping  the  party's  cause. 
but  they  also  would  be  undercutting  our 
foreign  policy.  Not  In  recent  years  has  the 
party  had  such  a  field  day.  working  In  every 
way  to  take  advantage  of  student  unrest. 

Question.  Are  they  indicative  of  disregard 
for  law  and  resistance  to  authority? 

Answer.  In  America  we  have  the  right  to 
dissent — this  is  the  very  essence  of  free  gov- 
ernment. We  must  protect  the  right  of  any 
individual  to  freely  and  candidly  speak  his 
mind.  However,  the  right  of  dissent  is  some- 
thing vastly  different  from  acts  of  civil  dis- 
obedience— of  trying  to  block  trains,  burning 
draft  cards,  and  blocking  traffic  by  lying  In 
the  street. 

Our  system  of  free  government  cannot  con- 
tinue If  a  person  chooses  to  obey  what  law» 
be  likes  and  disobey  those  he  doesn't  like. 
This  is  sheer  anarchy.  Par  too  many  of  the 
anti-Vietnam  demonstrators  have  scoffed  at 
our  constitutional  principles  and  mocked  our 
democratic  way  of  life 

They  encourage  the  law  of  the  Jungle  and 
are  sowing  the  seeds  of  disrespect  for  Isw 
which  can  only  damage  our  fight  for  freedom. 
Freedom  does  not  mean  license.  It  means 
responsibility  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others. 

Question.  Many  teenagers  seem  to  think 
adults  of  another  generation  are  down  on 
them  and  that  teenagers  are  generally  re- 
garded as  delinquents.  What  advice  do  you 
have  for  young  people? 

Answer.  Perhaps  there  are  some  adults 
who  too  quickly  condemn  teenagers— all 
teenagers.  The  fact  is  there  Is  less  than  5 
percent  of  our  Juvenile  population  involved 
in  serious  criminal  actlvlUea.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  our  teenagers  are  honest  young 
people.  It  is  wrong  for  all  Juveniles  to  be 
condemned  for  the  misdeeds  of  a  few. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  for  our  honest  teen- 
agers to  dismiss  the  Juvenile  crime  problem 
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because  only  a  relatively  few  o  r  their  genera- 
tion are  Involved.  They  must  realize  they 
»U1  be  stuck  with  the  troublemakers  far 
longer  than  today's  adult  population.  Hence, 
they  have  a  much  greater  personal  Interest 
tn  seeing  that  something  is  dbne  to  control 
them  and  correct  their  destructive  ways. 

NEED   DECENT   PAt 

Question.  Back  to  crime.  ^111  you  discuss 
police  salaries,  personnel  seledClon,  training, 
and  Indicate  whether  these  hi^ve  a  relation 
to  the  crime  problem?  | 

Answer.  Police  salaries,  personnel  selection 
and  training  are  baste  Ingredients  to  effective 
law  enforcement.  Decent  wages  must  be 
psld  to  obtain  decent  men.  Atad.  the  great- 
est of  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  per- 
lonnel  for  law  enforcement  work.  There  are 
tew  tasks  more  Important  to  a  democracy 
than  the  Just  enforcement  of  our  laws — a 
task  which  must  not  be  entrusted  to  un- 
tuited  Individuals.  Training,  of  course,  is 
the  hallmark  of  any  profession^  Attract  good 
men.  carefully  select  and  sspertly  train 
them,  and  you  will  have  a  goofl  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  one  which  can  I  meet  the  on- 
slaught of  crime  and  avoid  ^he  pitfalls  of 
legal  technicalities.  I 

Question.  Columbus  is  thej  hub  of  cen- 
tral Ohio.  How  do  we  stack  Up  as  to  crime 
and  subversion?  •  ' 

Answer.  A  total  of  12.864  crlihes  of  murder, 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault, 
burglary,  larceny  $50  and  over,  and  auto- 
blle  theft  was  reported  in  the  Columbus  area 
In  1964.  This  amounted  to  1.583  serious 
crimes  per  100,000  residents ;  of  the  ar^a. 
Burglaries  led  with  a  total  ofj  B.752.  There 
were  3,456  serious  larcenies,  i^ll  automo- 
bile thefts,  659  aggravated  assiults,  506  rob- 
beries. 90  forcible  rapes,  and  $1  murders. 

Question.  What  is  the  ComlBunist  situa- 
tion in  Ohio?  ' 

Answer.  The  Intense  interesi  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.S.A..  In  Ohio  Is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  party  recently  sent  one 
of  Its  top  organizers.  Phil  Bart,  former  na- 
tional organizational  secretary,  to  take  over 
the  Ohio  district.  Ohio,  with  Its  Industrial 
complexes  and  military  Instailatlons.  nat- 
urally is  a  target  for  all  types  ot  Communist 
•ubverslon.  The  Ohio  district  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  produced  iauch  current 
party  leaders  as  Gus  Hall.  Arnold  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  Hyman  Lumer. 

Question.  Some  citizens,  perhaps  too 
many,  take  police  as  a  matter  otT  course.  Re- 
«pect  for  law  enforcement  sterns  to  have 
•uflered.  What  should  be  done  by  police  as 
weU  as  citizens? 

Answer.  Through  the  years  '  law  enforce- 
ment has  borne  the  brunt  of  alitack  of  virtu- 
ally every  special -Interest  groujx  It  is  com- 
mon practice  for  anyone  who  nias  afoul  of  or 
opposes  a  law.  whether  it  be  the  criminal, 
toe  juvenile  rioters,  the  social  reformer,  to  - 
demean  law  enforcement,  to  fehout  "poUce 
'"futallty,"  to  claim  Infringement  of  rights. 
All  too  often  the  charges  are  accepted  as  fact 
by  well-meaning,  if  111-informetl.  individuals 
»nd  groups,  and  are  given  wic»e  circulation. 
Rarely  do  the  facts  overtake  th«  charges,  and 
untold  damage  is  done  to  law'  enforcement 
»n<l  Its  efforts  to  preserve  law  land  order. 

Naturally,  every  law  enforoetnent  officer 
must  strive  to  perform  his  dutie»  in  a  totally 
Objective,  impartial  and  legal  iptanner.  The 
great  majority  do  this.  But  it  Ip  time  for  the 
nwjority  of  the  citizens  to  be  htard  from.  It 
»  Ume  for  the  honest  citizena  who  look  to 
i**  enforcement  for  protection  to  start 
providing  more  support  and  cooperaUon.  It 
"  ""*«  ^or  them  to  call  a  halt  tto  the  baseless 
°»«llgnlng  of  law  enforcement  by  selfish  in- 
dividuals who  fail  to  realize  or  »»mply  do  not 
e*re  that  the  destruction  of  lavij  enforcement 
*UI  mean  also  the  destructloh  of  law  and 
order. 
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BONOKABLE  PROTXSSION 

Question.  Would  you  encourage  a  young 
man  to  prepare  for  a  local  law  enforcement 
career? 

Answer.  Certainly.  Law  enforcement  is  an 
honorable  profession.  It  is  an  essential  Job. 
and  while  its  monetary  rewards  may  not  be 
great,  it  provides  one  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  he  Is  pterformlng  a  true  service  for 
his  country  and  his  fellowman. 

Question.  What  are  the  facts  concerning 
the  integrity  of  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers on  the  whole?    Brutality? 

Answer.  The  great  majority  of  the  men  and 
women  who  comprise  our  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement agencies  are  honorable  and  a 
credit  to  their  profession.  A  few  are  not,  and 
some  are  prevented  from  a  Just  performance 
of  their  duties  by  corrupt  officials  above 
them.  There  are  a  few  cases  of  brutality,  as 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  our  investigations 
led  to  the  conviction  of  six  officers  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  But  there  were  1,787  allegations 
of  brutality  in  the  year,  many  of  which  were 
unfounded,  irresponsible  and  made  purely 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  harrasslng  the  FBI. 

Question.  Columbus  Police  Chief  George 
Scholer  and  Franklin  County  Sheriff  Stacy 
Hall  are  FBI  trained.  Do  they  cooperate  with 
you?    Are  they  competent  and  reUable? 

Answer.  Both  Chief  Scholer  and  Sheriff 
Hall  are  graduates  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy.  Mr.  Scholer  having  completed  the 
training  In  1953  and  Mr.  Hall  in  1958.  There 
has  been  an  excellent  and  beneficial  coopera- 
tion among  their  departments  and  the  FBI. 

Question.  Do  some  groups  try  to  push  you 
into  fields  not  within  your  lawful  province 
because  of  their  special  interests? 

Answer.  Yes,  Indeed.  At  various  times, 
campaigns  have  been  mounted  and  pressures 
exerted  for  the  FBI  to  furnish  physical  pro- 
tection to  civil  rights  workers,  or  to  investi- 
gate a  local  murder  case,  or  to  perform  other 
functions  outside  our  Jiu-isdlction  and 
authority. 

Ironically,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  also 
been  criticized  for  carrying  out  certain  duties 
which  we  are  required  to  perform  by  law. 

My  answer  to  critics  such  as  these  is  always 
the  same.  The  FBI  is  not  a  policymaking 
organization.  We  Investigate  violations  of 
laws  enacted — and  we  carry  out  policies  laid 
down — by  others.  So  long  as  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  investigate  alleged  violations 
of  a  particvilar  Federal  law,  we  will  continue 
to  carry  out  that  responsibility — thoroughly, 
promptly.  Impartially  and  without  apology  to 
anyone. 

Furthermore,  we  will  continue  to  avoid  en- 
croachments upon  the  sovereignty  of  other 
authorities,  and  we  will  refuse  to  yield  to  the 
pressures  of  special-interest  groups  who 
would  have  us  perform  functions  not  as- 
signed to  the  FBI  by  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

LAW  NEEDS  THE  PRESS 

Question.  Does  the  press  get  out  of  line? 

Answer.  A  small  segment  of  the  Nation's 
news  media  does  get  out  of  line.  Some,  in 
fact,  make  a  career  of  being  opposed  to  law 
enforcement.  But  the  vast  majority  of  our 
news  media  have  been  stanch  supporters  of 
law  enforcement — true  allies  in  the  fight  to 
preserve  law  and  order.  Law  enforcement 
needs  and  welcomes  the  support  of  the  press. 

Question.  We  believe  Dispatch  readers  have 
a  right  to  know  what  happens  in  the  com- 
munity and  Nation  as  long  as  we  do  not 
Jeopardize  security  or  litigation.  In  your 
view  does  publicity  of  crimes  hurt  or  help? 
Should  we  publicize  civil  disobedience  and 
acts  of  resistance  against  law? 

Answer.  Publicity  of  crime  most  certainly 
does  help,  but  It  should  be  complete  pub- 
licity which  -records  not  only  the  crime,  but 
Its  solution  and  the  resulting  court  action. 
Too  often  news  media  will  give  tremendous 


coverage  to  a  crime  and  later  Ignore  or  play 
down  the  solution.  Complete  reporting  la 
needed. 

The  same  would  hold  true  with  respect  to 
coverage  of  acts  of  civil  disobedience  and 
the  like.  They  should  be  publicized  through 
"in  depth"  reporting — reporting  which  de- 
scribes both  sides  of  the  issue,  reporting 
which  delves  below  the  surface  to  expose  any 
hidden  objectives,  any  obsctire  groups  which 
may  Jje  using  the  events  to  the  detriment 
of  our  society^.  Alert  newsmen,  who  have 
dug  below  the.  surface,  have  saved  our  Na- 
tion much  grief  and  strife  by  exposing  the 
tawdry  nature  of  many  demonstrations. 

A  PHOITD  KISTOaT 

Question.  We  are  a  home-owned  independ- 
ent evening  and   Sunday  newspaper  in  its"^ 
95th    year.      FBI    representatives    have    had 
many  contacts  with  our  staff.    How  can  we 
help  the  cause  of  government  under  law? 

Answer.  Your  paper  has  a  proud  history 
of  service  to  its  community.  It  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  American  free  press  striving 
to  protect  our  freedoms,  our  heritage,  our 
Integrity.  A  newspaper  has  been  rightly 
called  the  conscience  of  the  conununity. 
Columbus,  I  believe.  Is  blessed  with  a  good 
conscience.  As  long  as  your  paper  objec- 
tively and  honestly  reports  the  news,  it 
will  continue  to  be  a  good  conscience  and  a 
strong  link  in  the  chain  of  democracy. 


NASSER  RETREATS  FROM  HIS 
PEACE  PLEDGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
read  with  great  disappointment  that 
President  Nasser,  in  a  recent  speech  at 
the  University  of  Cairo,  rejuvenated  his 
warlike  stance  vls-a-vls  the  Yemen. 
This  recent  speech  by  President  Nasser, 
wherein  he  threatened  to  maintain  tils 
Yemen  intervention,  contrary  to  treaty 
provisions,  contradicts  the  widely  voiced 
optimism  that  has  reigned  for  some 
months. 

President  Nasser  is  quoted  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  as  having 
said: 

If  anyone  thinks  we  have  become  tired  be- 
cause we  have  stayed  In  Yemen  so  long,  let 
me  say  that  we  are  a  struggling  nation,  a 
fighting  nation,  a  patient  nation.  We  can 
stay  in  Yemen  for  1  year,  2  years,  3  years,  or 
even  6. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Jiddah  agree- 
ment, which  provided  for  a  staged  with- 
drawal of  Egyptian  troops  from  Yemen, 
is  threatened.  Nasser  excused  his  bel- 
ligerence by  pointing  to  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican Patton  tanks  to  Israel,  and  claiming 
that  conservative,  reactionary  forces  in 
the  Middle  East,  goaded  by  Western  pow- 
ers, were  bent  upon  coimtering  his  in- 
fluence and  even  plotting  against  his  life. 
These  are  charges  which,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate,  firsthand  knowledge,  I  can 
neither  substantiate  or  reject. 

But  in  the  first  Instance,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  200  Patton  tanks  added  to 
Israel's  defenses  could  possibly,  in  a  seri- 
ous way,  undermine  the  security  of 
Egypt,  in  view  of  that  country's  massive 
prociu'ement  of  Communist  arms. 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  President 
Nasser  Is  an  Inherently  suspicious  ruler. 
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Intemperate,  and  not  to  be  trusted.  Per- 
haps It  U  Impossible  to  find  the  opposite 
In  the  Middle  East,  a  region  perpetually 
upeet  by  extreme  political  shifts,  per- 
sonal feuds,  and  contradictory  ambitions. 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  foolish  to  expect, 
through  aid  commitments,  that  Ameri- 
can policy  can  effectively  Influence  the 
realities  In  the  Arab  world. 

The  Jlddah  conference  was  an  Arab 
initiative.  It  seemed  that  President  Nas- 
ser had  faced  the  hurtful  consequences 
of  his  Intervention,  and  had  concluded 
that  nothing  useful  could  be  gained  by 
continuing  a  war  which  showed  little 
prospect  of  political  advantage  or  mili- 
tary victory. 

This  was  the  opinion  expressed  to  me 
by  many  people. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  this  tenuous 
supposition  hardly  Justified  the  renewed 
aid  agreement  with  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, which  was  undertaken  during  the 
congressional  recess  and  in  spite  of 
clearly  understood  congressional  senti- 
ment. The  Jiddah  accord  spurred  the 
optimists  onward. 

As  I  review  recent  history,  I  have  come 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  buying  influence, 
particularly  in  an  area  of  unique  insta- 
bility of  constantly  shifting  loyalties. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  the 
United  States  is  not  Justified  under  any 
pretext  to  render  agricultural  assistance 
to  Egypt,  when  such  assistance  merely 
facilitates  foreign  intervention.  Unless 
the  United  Arab  RepubUc  fulfills  its 
treaty  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
Yemen,  we  should  not  be  expected  to 
honor  an  aid  commitment  which  the  re- 
cipient can  use  to  underwrite  Its  hostile 
exertions. 

Past  American  attempts  to  curb  Nas- 
ser's obsession  with  foreign  troublemak- 
ing  have  repeatedly  failed.  Officially,  we 
have  been  setting  imreal  expectations. 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  we  are,  in  consequence  of  our 
generosity,  gaining  any  so-called  lever- 
age over  the  course  of  events.  In  any 
case,  these  are  not,  in  substance,  for  us 
to  determine.  It  Is  contradictory  to  as- 
sist a  developing  nation  which  expends 
its  meager  resources  on  external  adven- 
ture, intrigue,  and  excessive  arms  pro- 
curement-. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  been 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  support 
Its  Yemlnl  venture.  Additional  millions 
have  goi^  to  arms  purchases,  for  the 
stated  rouon  of  contending  with  the  so- 
called  Israeli  threat,  but  actually  used  as 
an  Instrument  to  bolster  the  power  and 
prestige  of  Nasser's  Egypt  as  against  real 
and  potential  Arab  rivals.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  this  is  a  particularly 
promising  field  for  the  projection  of 
American  Influence  and,  Indeed,  our 
mingling  In  this  uncertainty  may  actually 
damage  our  cause.  I  thoroughly  agree 
that  It  is  In  our  national  Interest  to  siip- 
port  a  balance  of  power  In  this  troubled 
area,  especially  in  view  of  Israel's  threat- 
ened existence.  But  I  doubt  earnestly 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  through 
periodic  efforts  to  court  the  favor  of  in- 
consistent peraonalltles.  In  any  case, 
we  Invariably  wind  up  In  a  very  ambig- 
uous, and  often  embarrassing,  position. 


If  honest  self-help  Is  the  new  look 
In  our  foreign  aid  program,  then  per- 
haps we  should  take  a  longer  view  of 
Egypt. 

President  Nasser's  recent  threat  to 
break  the  Jlddah  agreement  imderllnes 
the  insurmountable  contingencies  with 
which,  by  force  of  our  policy,  we  are  faced 
with  In  the  Middle  East.  It  Is  an 
arudous  warning  to  all  who  would  place 
their  trust  too  quickly  and  none  too 
wisely. 

I  must  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly curious,  and  most  discouraging, 
that  Nasser's  words  came  on  the  eve  of 
Mr.  Anwar  el  Sadat's  good-will  visit  to 
this  country.  I  fall  to  see  what  can  be 
won  through  recourse  to  bluster  and 
threats  to  the  peace,  lacking  both  va- 
lidity and  commonsense. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
Clerk  I  am  not  recorded  on  this  last  vote. 
I  was  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time  the 
vote  was  being  taken.  If  I  had  been  re- 
corded. I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the 
blU,  HJl.  12752. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  many  statements  which  ap- 
peared on  George  Washington's  Birth- 
day, there  was  one  which  particularly 
caught  my  attention  because  it  shows 
what  history  still  has  to  teach  us. 

In  the  New  York  JoxuTial  American  an 
editorial  quotes  these  words  of  oiu-  first 
President  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution: 

I  am  under  more  apprehension  on  account 
of  our  dissensions,  than  the  effort  of  the 
enemy. 

As  the  Journal  American  pointed  out. 
those  deeply  concerned  words  could  Ju4.t 
as  well  have  been  spoken  by  President 
Johnson  today. 

We  have  nearly  200,000  American 
servicemen  in  Vietnam.  Within  recent 
days,  the  parents,  the  wives,  and  the 
children  of  these  men — more  than  half 
a  million  of  our  citizens — have  been 
treated  to  television  programs,  and  a  few 
newspaper  headlines  which  seem  to 
imply  that  our  boys  in  Vietnam  do  not 
have  the  support  of  American  public. 

We  are  engaged  with  an  enemy  who 
does  not  believe  that  American  public 
opinion  will  ultimately  turn  against  our 
efforts  In  Vietnam  and  make  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  continue.  This  is  a  delu- 
sion, but  one  which  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days  have  undoubtedly  strengthened. 
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Those  who  sincerely  seek  peace  in  Viet, 
nam  must  be  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  every  newspaper  headline  and  every 
televised  speech  which  feeds  the  delusiai 
of  doubt  in  Hanoi  and  Peiplng  serves 
only  to  prolong  the  conflict.  It  is  Ume 
to  tell  our  soldiers  and  our  enemy,  alike 
that  the  American  public  overwhelming.' 
ly  supports  our  objectives  in  Vietnam. 
Furthermore,  they  support  overwhelm- 
ingly the  policies  which  President  John- 
son is  pursuing  to  accomplish  those  ob- 
jectives.    Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

On  "Meet  the  Press"  last  Sunday, 
White  House  aid  McGeorge  Bundy— who 
has  been  the  key  national  security  ad- 
viser to  both  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson — pointed  out  that  the 
President  has  been  acting  in  Vietnam 
with  the  greatest  of  restraint,  He  cited 
as  evidence  that  perhaps  10  percent  of 
the  public  actually  would  like  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  farther. 

I  have  examined  several  recent  opinion 
polls  on  this  matter,  and  I  find  that  the 
figures  are  even  higher.  Roughly  one- 
third  of  the  country  believes  the  Presl- 
dent  should  take  much  stronger  military 
action  than  he  himself  has  as  yet  found 
necessary. 

For  example,  in  December  of  last  year 
according  to  the  Harris  poll,  fully  33  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  believed 
that  we  should  carry  the  ground  war  into 
North  Vietnam.  Some  39  percent  be- 
lieved that  we  should  step  up  the  bombing 
In  North  Vietnam  at  the  very  time  when 
the  President  called  for  a  suspension  of 
the  bombings  to  let  the  world  see  who 
was  sincere,  and  who  was  Insincere,  about 
the  desire  for  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

Again,  In  January  according  to  the 
Iowa  poll,  36  percent  of  all  Americans 
thought  that  we  should  bomb  Hanoi  and 
the  other  large  cities  of  North  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  Gallup  poll.  31  per- 
cent advocated  bombing  the  big  cities  of 
North  Vietnam.  As  recently  as  this 
month,  a  Mutual  Broadcasting  poll  re- 
ported 33.6  percent  of  Americans  as  say- 
ing that  we  should  go  all  out  and  do 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  defeat  Hanoi. 

At  the  same  time,  these  same  polls 
show  that  only  a  handful  of  Americans 
would  favor  a  complete  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  The  Harris  poll  puts  the 
number  at  9  percent ;  the  Iowa  poll  puts 
It  at  IS  percent. 

It  Is  obvious  from  these  and  all  the 
other  polls  that  the  policies  our  Gov- 
ernment is  now  pursuing  In  Vietnam 
represent  what  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  believe  should  be 
done.  ^ 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  we 
intend  to  stay.  He  has  also  said  that  we 
Intend  to  do  no  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  the  other  side  to  the 
conference  table.  This  is  a  positive 
program  which  contains  our  best  hope 
for  peace,  not  only  in  Vietnam  but 
throughout  southeast  Asia.  The  Presi- 
dent's critics,  as  I  have  shown,  repre- 
sent no  significant  jwrtlon  of  U.S.  public 
opinion,  nor  do  they  offer  any  sensible, 
workable  alternative  whatsoever. 

The  voices  of  dissent  will  continue. 
The  timid,  the  uncertain,  and  the  be- 
wildered will  continue  to  be  heard.   They 
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were  heard  during  our  Revolution,  but  In 
history,  their  echo  becomes  dimmer  with 
erery  passing  year.  What  Is  remem- 
bered now  is  the  determination,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  restraint  of  the  leader  who 
brought  us  safely  through. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  President 
that,  in  my  opinion,  hlstooy  Is  going  to 
repeat  itself.  { 

I  fully  expect  that  at  some  future 
time,  a  Member  of  this  great  body  will 
rise  to  quote  from  an  editorial  concern- 
ing President  Johnson  In  Vietnam  sim- 
ilar to  the  Journal  American  editorial 
about  President  Washington  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  whl(^  I  now  Insert 
in  the  Record: 

|Prom  the  New  York  Joun^l-Amerlcan, 
Feb.  »,  lOMJl 
Now,  AS  Thxi^  I 

"I  am  under  more  apprebenslon  on  ac- 
count of  our  own  dissensions,  than  the  effort 
of  the  enemy." 

The  deeply  concerned  words  could  well 
have  been  gpoken  by  President  Johnson  who 
has,  Indeed,  expressed  slmUaj  concern.  But 
they  were  written  by  Oeorg*  Washington. 
They  are  as  applicable  today,  as  tMen,  and 
his  birthday  makes  their  recOUectlon  appro- 
priate In  this  time  of  national  stress  when 
our  dlfflcultles  without  are  nendered  more 
lerloiu  by  dissensions  within. 

The  quitters  are  In  full,  lo«d  voice.  They 
would  have  us  pull  out  of  TIetnam,  wUly- 
nllly.  In  virtual  surrender  and  world  dls- 
psce.  In  shameful  abandonment  of  pledge 
and  honor.  | 

There  are,  too,  sincere  dotlbtera  who  be- 
lieve our  engagement  In  vi«tnam  should 
never  have  been  started.  ThisBe,  too,  are  In 
demanding  choriu.  i 

And  there  are.  of  course.  th«  Outright  Com- 
munists within  our  midst,  a»d  their  duped 
peaceniks  who  seek  by  clamor  to  frustrate 
reason. 

There  are  dissensions  by  maUy  whose  stat- 
ure gives  Importance  to  their  views  and  by 
many  of  low  station  whose  Importance  la 
that  their  noise  may  convey  to  Hanoi  the 
tragically  mistaken  assumption  that  our  Na- 
tion prepares  to  unfurl  a  white  flag. 

But  the  flag  sUU  Is  and  will  be.  to  the  day 
of  victory,  a  banner  of  meanlagful  stars  and 
stripes  BO  historically  made  possible  by 
George  Washington  and  now  so  historically 
maintained  by  President  Johnson  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  America^  people. 


POOD  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
«tend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
MCORD  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana?  1 1 

There  was  no  objection.   1 1 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sent  to  Con- 
gress on  February  10  a  message  In  which 
ne  outlined  his  proposals  to  open  up  a 
new  war  of  great  Importance  to  all  Amer- 
«ans— a  war  against  hunger.  Let  me 
wote  for  you  the  opening  aentences  of 
WM  message. 

tj«  !,^  ^  ^°'°"<'  together  for  the  necessl- 
^Jv  *~'°*^  'o'  ^^^^  families,  clothing 
"protect  them,  housing  to  glre  them  shel- 
^These  are  the  essentials  of  peace  and 
P»P«»  But  In  the  world  UxlaT  these 
«Ms  are  stUl  largely  unftUlllle<l.  When 
ebd  .^H  ml*'  t»Bimtm  are  hungry,  poorly 
«~«  Md  Ul  houMd,  the  world  is  reeUeM— 


and  civilization  exists  at  beat  In  troubled 
peace. 

Hunger  poisons  the  mind.  It  saps  the 
body.  It  destroys  hope.  It  Is  the  natural 
enemy  of  every  man  on  earth.  I  propose 
that  the  TTnlted  SUtes  lead  the  world  In 
a  war  against  hunger.  There  can  only  be 
victors  In  this  war.  Since  every  nation  will 
share  In  that  victory,  every  nation  should 
share  in  lU  costs.  I  luge  all  who  can  help 
to  join  us. 

With  these  inspiring  words.  President 
Johnson  submitted  his  new  proposed 
Pood  for  Freedom  Act  to  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

Populations  are  exploding  today, 
livery  nation  in  the  world  recognizes  this. 
Yet.  tragically,  some  of  the  most  under- 
developed countries  are  girding  their 
production  to  Industry  often  to  the 
manufacture  of  Implements  of  war.  But 
food  for  peace  will  mean  Just  what  it  says 
if  the  President's  proposal  is  approved — 
only  nations  that  gear  their  own  efforts 
to  Increased  agricultural  output  will  re- 
ceive maximum  aid  from  the  United 
States.  The  key  to  the  new  program  is 
self-help.  Also,  references  to  friendly 
nations  would  be  deleted,  taking  food 
for  peace  out  of  the  pohtlcal  sphere. 
The  whole  emphasis  will  be  on  giving 
agricultural  aid  to  those  countries  which 
help  themselves. 

The  second  Innovation  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  is  his  intent  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  food  aid  be  out  of 
our  own  surplus.  No  longer  would  food 
allotments  be  based  on  mere  availability 
in  our  storage  bins,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to  ac- 
quire food  for  world  needs  as  they  arise. 
This  approach  would  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  American  taxpayer  as  well, 
because  we  would  be  spending  less  money 
to  stockpile  and  store  commodities.  It 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  American  farmer. 
For  example,  the  President  is  asking  for 
an  Increase  of  10  percent  in  rice  acreage 
in  1966.  He  is  asking  for  permission  to 
buy  dairy  products  for  distribution 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  He  is  re- 
questing an  Increase  in  soybean  produc- 
tion this  year,  a  supplement  to  earlier 
decisions  to  increase  this  year's  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  barley.  And  finally, 
the  President  states  that  he  is  prepared 
to  divert  some  of  our  60  million  acres  now 
in  conservation  use  if  necessary  in  "the 
critical  race  between  food  and  popula- 
tion." 

A  third  major  change  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  a  shift  frwn  accept- 
ance of  local  currency  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  a  dollar  credit  sale.  This  will  be 
an  orderly  transition  to  be  completed 
within  5  years,  as  the  attempt  will  be  to 
establish  a  pattern  of  loans  comparable 
to  present  development  loans.  The 
thrust  is  to  move  out  of  local  currency 
to  the  point  where  we  will  have  a  de- 
mand on  the  dollar  resources  of  the 
countries  involved.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, most  countries  receiving  aid  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  dollar  commitments 
readily,  nor  would  they  be  forced  to  do  so. 
but  this  change  would  give  us  a  claim  on 
dollars  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Summed  up  briefly  then,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  will  make  self-help  an 
integral  part  of  our  food  aid  program, 
eliminate  the  surplus  requirement  for 


food  aid,  emphasize  the  development  erf 
markets  for  American  farm  products,  au- 
thorize greater  food  aid  shipments  over 
current  rates,  emphasize  the  building  of 
cash  markets  and  shift  toward  financing 
food  aid  through  long-term  dollar  credits 
rather  than  sales  for  foreign  currencies, 
continue  the  financing  of  the  food  aid 
program  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  Increase  emphasis  on  com- 
bating malnutrition,  continue  to  work 
with  voluntary  agencies  in  people-to- 
people  assistance  programs,  and  provide 
for  better  coordination  of  food  aid  with 
other  economic  assistance. 

Hearings  have  already  begun  In  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  on  the 
overall  problem  of  world  himger.  I  am 
following  the  progress  of  these  hearhigs 
closely,  for  I  am  deeply  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  hunger  in  the  world. 
While  hi  India  last  year,  I  got  a  first- 
hand look  at  the  suffering  and  misery  **v 
that  most  Americans  cannot  possibly 
understand  still  grips  much  of  the  world. 
I  am  in  total  accord  with  the  President 
when  he  says : 

We  can  make  our  technology  and  skills 
powerful  InstnmientB  for  agricultural  prog- 
ress throughout  the  world — wherever  men 
commit  themselves  to  the  task  of  feedmg 
the  hungry. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  task  worthy  of 
Americans.  It  calls  upon  us  to  give  the 
best  of  ourselves,  to  stretch  forth  the 
hand  of  brotherhood  to  all  who  are  in 
need.  I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot 
remain  apathetic  to  the  accelerating 
seriousness  of  the  problem  of  world 
hunger,  and  I  fully  Intend  to  support 
such  a  program  that  will  increase  Amer- 
ican aid  while  still  benefiting  the  con- 
sumer and  the  farmer  at  home.  The  new 
food-for-freedom  program  is  a  sound 
one  and  a  visionary  one,  and  I  am  hc^ie- 
f  ul  that  it  will  meet  with  quick  approval 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 


OUR    MOST    NEGLECTED    MENTAL 
HEALTH     PROBLEM;      EMOTION- 
ALLY DISTURBED  CHILDREN 
Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Todd]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticm  to  the  request  of  the  gentlaman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  speech  by  Mike  Gorman, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Mental  Illness.  He  dis- 
cusses how  Inadequately  the  needs  of 
our  emotionally  disturbed  children  are 
being  met. 

OxTK  Most  Nki;.xctsd  MKntsl  Hxaltb  Pxob- 

IXM:    EMOTTONAIXT  DibTUKBS>  CHZLDSZir 

(By  MUce  Gorman.  Washington.  D.O.,  execu- 
tive director.  NatlozuU  Committee  AgiUnst 
Mental  runeas;   fellow.  American  Psychi- 
atric Association,  honorary;  fellow,  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association) 
I«st  y«ar.  the  American  PsychUtrie  Aa- 
sodatlon  and  a  numbar  of  orgazUaatlona  in 
the  field  of  chUd  psychiatry  sponsored  two 
conferences  on  planning  mental  health  serr- 
icaa  fOT  children   in   the   new   community 
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mental  health  center  program.  As  a  prelude 
to  their  recommendations,  they  released 
what  they  regarded  as  the  most  reliable  cur* 
rent  data  on  the  slae  and  nature  at  the 
problem. 

There  la  a  seeming  national  c<xiaen>us 
that  there  are  about  4  million  children  un- 
der the  age  ot  14  who  are  In  need  of  some 
kind  of  psychiatric  Intervention  because  of 
emotional  difficulties.  Of  this  number,  any- 
where from  a  half  nUlllon  to  a  million  chil- 
dren are  so  seriously  disturbed  that  they 
reqtilre  Immediate  psychiatric  help. 

Very  few  of  these  children  are  getting  the 
treatment  which  they  need.  Although  cloee 
to  300,000  children  were  seen  In  outpatient 
psychiatric  cUnlcs  In  1983,  In  most  cases  the 
treatment  consisted  of  1  or  2  diagnostic 
Interviews  followed  by  the  admission  that 
there  were  no  facilities  In  the  particular  area 
for  prolonged  treatment. 

We  have  some  fairly  reliable  data  which 
Indicate  that  about  14.000  of  these  children 
are  confined  In  State  mental  Institutions. 
We  also  know,  on  the  basis  of  a  trend  which 
has  been  developing  over  the  past  5  years, 
that  by  1970  the  number  of  children  aged  10 
to  14  hospitalized  In  these  InsUtutions  will 
have  doubled. 

But  those  of  us  who  visit  a  number  of  state 
hospitals  each  year  are  convinced  that  these 
estimates  do  not  reflect  the  full  extent  of 
hoepltallzaUon  for  childhood  mental  Illness. 
Furthermore,  applications  to  the  National 
Institute  of  MenUl  Health  for  Jioepltal  Im- 
provement grants  over  and  o^  again  In- 
clude data  which  document  the  point  that 
an  amazingly  high  percentage  of  their  long- 
term  realdents  were  first  admitted  as  children 
or  adolescents. 

For  example,  an  analysis  of  a  5.000-bed 
SUte  hospltel  at  Tmcalooaa.  Ala.,  reveals  that 
more  than  half  of  the  male  schizophrenic 
group  who  have  been  In  that  hospital  ao 
years  or  more  were  flrst  admitted  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  29.  The  Alabama  report 
estimates  that  1  In  every  4  young  patients 
"can  anticipate  being  permanently  hospital- 
ized for  the  next  50  years  of  their  lives." 

It  Is  my  contention  that  the  Increasing 
flood  of  these  young  children  In  the  hospitals 
is  not  being  reflected  In  existing  national 
data.  For  example.  10  percent  T>f  the  7,000 
patients  at  RocUand  State  Hospital  in  New 
York  are  children  under  10  years  of  age.  and 
plans  have  already  been  completed  for  an 
additional  400-bed  unit  at  that  hospital  to 
handle  the  rising  tide  of  disturbed  children 
being  admitted  annually. 

If  time  pwmltted.  I  could  cite  comparable 
daU  from  many  other  State  hospitals  across 
the  land.  In  many  of  these  institutions, 
where  there  is  no  specialized  unit  for  chil- 
dren, the  child  Is  lost  on  an  ad\ilt  ward 
which  is  frightfully  overcrowded  and  under- 
staffed. 

In  addition  to  the  State  mental  hospitals, 
there  are  a  handful  of  residential  treatment 
centers  which  care  for  about  2.600  children 
a  year.  In  15  of  our  States  there  are  no  such 
facilities,  either  public  or  private;  In  34  of 
our  States,  there  are  no  public  units  to  care 
for  children  from  low-  and  middle-Income 
groups. 

To  saax  up.  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
there  Is  not  a  single  community  in  this  coun- 
try which  provides  an  acceptable  standard  of 
services  for  Its  mentally  Ul  children  running 
the  spectrum  from  early  therapeutic  Inter- 
vention to  social  restoration  in  the  home, 
the  school,  and  In  the  community. 

As  a  nation,  we  now  have  a  precious  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  new  pattern  of  appropriate 
service*  for  theae  disturbed  children.  Every 
State  In  the  country  Is  now  engaged  In  com- 
pleting plans  for  new  community  mental 
health  services;  it  Is  Incimibent  upon  all  of 
us  to  insut  that  services  for  children  be  an 
Integral  and  major  segment  of  these  new 
community  mental  health  centers. 
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I  would  like  to  underscore  the  hope  that 
those  of  you  who  are  designing  these  new 
services  divest  yourselves  of  any  rigid  notions 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  proper  facility 
for  an  emoUonally  disturbed  child.  Beyond 
an  agreement  with  a  poeitlon  enunciated  In 
a  recent  article  In  the  American  Journal  of 
Psychiatry  that  hospitalization  in  most  State 
mental  Institutions  adversely  affects  the 
child  because  "he  promptly  loses  the  right 
to  be  a  child,"  I  would  plead  for  a  wide 
variety  of  services  suited  to  the  Individual 
needs  of  each  child  and  to  the  capabilities 
of  each  community. 

There  is  a  real  danger,  for  Instance,  that 
we  will  overemphasize  the  need  for  residen- 
tial treatment  centers  for  children,  thereby 
losing  sight  of  the  vast  majority  of  dis- 
turbed children  who  do  not  need  such  24- 
hour  hospitalization.  In  this  country,  we 
tend  to  overemphasize  hospitalization  as  the 
only  way  of  handling  a  child  who  does  not 
conform  to  the  fierce  and  often  conflicting 
demands  of  present-day  living.  Psychiatric 
leaders  In  many  other  countries  have  been 
quite  critical  or  our  inability  to  handle  these 
children  in  other  ways  than  by  total  confine- 
ment. We  do  ourselves  a  great  disservice 
when  we  push  many  of  these  mildly  disturbed 
children  out  of  the  community  and  Into  a 
faceless  institution. 

We  need  a  more  flexible,  leas  doctrinaire 
approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  thc^dls- 
turbed  child.  It  isn't  all  Just  black  or 
white — successful  adjustment  or  an  institu- 
tion several  hundred  miles  away.  It  la  In^ 
the  Intermediate  areas  where  we  can  do  the 
moat  effecUve  Job  for  the  majority  of  these 
children — In  the  schools.  In  the  mental  health 
clinics,  the  day-care  centers,  the  courts,  and 
so  on.  By  developing  the  screening  and 
treatment  potential  of  these  familiar  agen- 
cies, we  dont  run  away  from  the  problems — 
we  face  It  and  we  bring  many  unUpped  hu- 
man resources  to  it. 

This  need  for  a  flexible,  eclectic  approach 
was  enunciated  admirably  In  a  recent  ob- 
servation of  Dr.  William  Beach,  who  Is  the 
coordinator  of  children's  services  for  the 
California  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene : 

"Children  are  Ideal  candidates  for  multi- 
purpose programs  close  to  home,"  he  states. 
"If  you  can  develop  programs  to  meet  his 
needs  locally,  so  that  he  can  study  at  home 
and  stay  In  a  normal  environment  at  an 
early  state  In  his  Illness,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  take  him  out  of  that  home  and  con- 
sign him  to  an  isolated  State  mental  hospital. 
"This  becomes  doubly  Important  when  you 
consider  that  our  aim  Is  not  to  adjust  the 
child  to  an  Institution.  What  we  want  Is  to 
adjust  the  child  to  life  In  the  community  he 
Is  growing  up  In. 

"Ideally,  we  do  not  want  this  child  to  adapt 
only  to  the  teacher  In  the  hospital  school,  to 
the  doctor  on  the  ward,  to  the  technicians — 
all  pseudo-parento.  We  want  him  to  work 
out  hU  problems  in  the  setting  In  which  he 
la  going  to  live :  his  home. 

"If  he  needs  residential  treatment,  as  a 
small  percentage  will,  then  this,  too,  should 
be  available  cloee  to  home,  and  for  as  brief 
a  period  as  possible.  If  home  conditions  are 
utterly  impossible  In  terms  of  the  child's  re- 
covery, then  a  foster  home  with  adults 
trained  In  caring  for  disturbed  children  U 
one  answer.  The  child  can  still  uUllae  the 
"life  lab<mitory'  available  only  in  the  com- 
munity." 

There  Is  also  a  need  for  differentiation  of 
services  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
As  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  Con- 
ference on  Planning  Services  for  Children 
emphasized.  Inpatient  service  Is  not  suitable 
for  very  young  children  who  can  best  be 
served  by  therapeutic  nursery  schools.  By 
the  same  token,  services  to  school  age  chil- 
dren might  concentrate  on  the  provision  of 
special  claaarooms  and  special  teachers  with- 
in the  public  school  system.  At  the  late 
school    age    and    adoleaoent    level,    group 


therapy  and  therapeutic  group  recreaUonal 
activities  may  be  more  effective. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the  enor- 
mous untapped  potential  of  the  schooU  la 
handling  emotionally  disturbed  children 
The  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health,  which  was  imable  to  devote  sufficient 
attention  to  the  problems  of  childhood  men- 
tal Illness  because  of  a  shortage  of  funds  did 
issue  a  monograph  titled  "The  Role  of  the 
Schools  In  Mental  Health."  It  Is  quite  an  Im- 
portant document,  laying  the  greatest  em- 
phasis upon  the  therapeuUc  role  of  the 
schooU  because  of  their  central  position  in 
the  child's  life.  In  the  study  itseU,  there  are 
key  sections  devoted  to  skilled  nursery  edu- 
cation, the  spotting  of  dlfflculUes  In  kinder- 
garten, and  the  need  for  Inunedlate  inter- 
vention when  basic  learning  dUBcultles  be- 
come apparent. 

To  those  of  us  who  suggest  these  new  ap- 
proaches In  settings  other  than  rigidly  pay- 
chlatric  ones,  there  is  the  usual  retort  that 
we  can  never  train  enough  psychiatric  man- 
power to  do  this  kind  of  Job.  I  agree  It  is 
sheer  foUy  to  think  that  we  can  ever  train 
enough  personnel  to  give  Individual  psycho- 
therapy to  every  disturbed  child.  It  would 
not  only  be  Inadvisable  to  do  so  In  terms  of 
available  manpower,  but  1  submit  that  It 
would  be  totally  unwise. 

As  the  Joint  conunlssion  report  noted  we 
must  add  to  the  skills  of  those  who  deal 
most  directly  and  continually  with  the  child. 
For  the  past  4  years,  an  expertment  has 
been  going  on  In  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina In  which  selected  teachers  are  being 
taught  psychiatric  skills  and  then  used  as 
teacher-counselors  In  specialized  schools  for 
disturbed  children.  This  experiment  follows 
the  pattern  of  the  French  experience  In 
which  more  than  3.000  of  these  teacher- 
counselors  play  a  key  role  In  working  with 
emoUonally  disturbed  children  in  that  coun- 
try. Called  Project  Re-Ed.  the  philosophy  of 
Its  originator  Is  stated  very  forcefully  In  a 
recent  description  of  the  flrst  4  years  of  the 
experiment : 

"The  problem  of  providing  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children  is  a  critical  one  requiring 
bold  measures.  Society  will  not  continue  to 
tolerate  the  assignment  of  disturbed  chil- 
dren to  detention  homes,  to  hoepltala  for 
adults,  or  to  Institutions  for  the  mentally 
deflclent  •  •  •.  The  United  States  does  not 
have  and  will  not  be  able  to  train  a  sufflclent 
number  of  social  workers,  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists and  nurses  to  staff  residential 
psychiatric  facilities  for  children  along  tra- 
ditional lines.  It  will  not  be  possible  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  with  manpower  short- 
ages becoming  Increasingly  more  acute,  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed child  by  adhertng  to  limited  pat- 
terns •  •  •.  For  effective  work  with  chil- 
dren, the  worker's  personal  attributes  weigh 
more  heavily  than  his  professional  knowledge 
and  technical  skills.  Re-Ed  represents  an  ex- 
plicit break  with  the  predominant  philsophy 
of  developing  professional  people  in  our  so- 
ciety, a  philosophy  that  minimizes  Individ- 
ual differences  and  relies  most  heavily  on 
extensive  and  expensive  periods  of  trato- 
Ing  to  assure  competence." 

While  It  is  too  early  to  make  definitive 
comments  on  the  success  of  these  experi- 
ments, there  Is  every  Indication  that  It  Is 
prevenUng  the  Institutionalization  of  many 
children.  The  average  stay  of  pupils  at  the 
specialized  schools  In  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina  Is  about  4  months;  the  close  and 
continuing  liaison  between  the  spedallaed 
schools  and  the  regular  school  systems  In 
the  area  provides  a  natural  transition  back  to 
full-time  schooling  when  It  Is  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

In  order  to  work  more  effectively  with  chll- 

-dren   In   the  schools,   we   need   many  more 

teachers  specially  trained  to  work  with  those 

who    are    emotionally   disturbed.     The   VS. 

Ofllce  of  Education  recently  estimated  that 
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we  need  approximately  IjdO.OOO  of  these 
specialized  teachers  right  nqy  to  staff  classes 
of  not  more  than  10  chlldr«n  each  for  the 
more  than  1  million  children  It  estimates 
need  these  Individual  p^hologlcal  and 
educational  services.  How  ijiany  do  we  have 
now?  The  best  estimate  I  loould  get  out  of 
the  Offlce  of  Education  was  jess  than  3.000. 

I  am  therefore  deUghted  !to  report  to  you 
that  the  mental  health  center  staffing  legisla- 
tion which  passed  the  Congdass  last  year  also 
Included  a  tremendous  boost  In  programs  for 
training  teachers  of  the  handicapped.  Over 
the  next  3  years.  $100  mllUpn  Is  authorized 
for  this  purpose  and.  since  ihe  greatest  need 
Is  for  teachers  of  the  emotlpnally  disturbed, 
as  pointed  out  In  the  Senate  report  on  the 
legislation.  I  am  confident  that  for  the  first 
time  In  our  history  we  will  iMgln  to  close  the 
gap  between  the  supply  and  the  Insistent 
demand.  T^ 

The  aforementioned  legl^Jatlon  also  In- 
cludes 835  million  over  the  next  3  years  In 
support  of  research  and  dentdnstratlon  proj**" 
ects  designed  to  produce-  more  effective 
methods  of  teaching  and  reeducating  the 
h.iadlcapped,  with  a  new  proviso  allowing 
Federal  support  for  the  construction  of  such 
experimental  facilities. 

We  can  therefore  look  fonf>rd  In  the  com- 
ing years  to  a  number  of  ne^f  approaches  as 
fruitful  In  originality  as  the|(;eorge  Peabody 
College  experiment  In  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina.  i 

There  are  so  many  who  (jauld  help.  For 
example,  as  the  joint  cortimisslon  report 
notes,  there  are  6.000  pedlacrlclans  In  this 
country  but  the  great  majority  of  them  lack 
sufflclent  psychiatric  orientation  to  capi- 
talize on  their  professional  potential. 

We  have  Just  begun  to  scratch  ^hls  great 
potential  of  people  who  cih  help  people. 
In  Washington,  DC,  we  ar^  using  mothers 
whose  own  children  have  tompleted  their 
education.  They  are  given  i  year's  training 
In  psychiatric  concept*  and  then  work  on  the 
psychiatric  service  at  Chlldijan's  Hospital. 

In  many  cities  In  the  country,  trained 
youth  workers  are  going  Inti  neighborhoods 
where  trouble  exUts  and  applying  their 
knowledge  and  affection  to,  those  children 
who  are  In  revolt  against  tbe  "norms"  of 
modern  society.  As  the  noted  psychiatrist 
Dr.  Kenneth  Appel  has  pointed  out,  there  Is 
a  deep  and  tragic  Irony  In  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  unemployed,  reUred,  or 
otherwise  rendered  unproductive  by  society 
seek  a  meaningful  role  In  jlife,  while  mil- 
llons  of  our  children,  our  Rental  patients 
Mid  others  sunk  in  despair  I  leek  a  helping 
wind.  Dr.  Appel  pleads  fo<  a  linkage  be- 
tween this  great  untapped  hJUman  potential 
and  the  vast  needs  of  the  troubled  and  sub- 
merged In  our  democracy.  Automation  may 
eventually  provide  most  of  the  material 
wants  of  our  society,  but  It  fcannot  ever  re- 
place the  hand-to-hand  and  iheart-to-heart 
relationship  which  Is  at  the  cU-e  of  the  help- 
ing services.  \\ 
During    this    past    summ^'i 
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witn  Project  Headstart^-whldh  reached  more 
than  600.000  children  under 'the  age  of  6— 
thousands  of  adults  and  children  served  as 
volunteers.  As  this  program  resumes  this 
laii  and  winter,  the  goal  U  jto  reach  down 
to  children  3  years  of  age  an^  to  expand  vol- 
uii-ary  and  community  parljalpatlon. 
vrli!  ^^  several  thousaifl  trainees  of 
vxsjTA— Volunteers  in  Servlcfe-  to  America^ 
^rc  now  serving  in  all  reglonsjof  the  country. 
A  sizable  percentage  of  tjiese  dedicated 
P«ople  have  chosen  to  work  tn  the  mental 

J^}^  ,*?„"***'  ^^"^K  adttressed  several 
groups  Of  VISTA  trainees,  I  tan  assure  you 
they  will  make  wonderful  i«jrkers  In  the 
vineyard  of  childhood  mental  Illness. 

There  have  been  exclthjg  developments  In 
SIv/m  l^.^  Childhood  Jbitta  Illness  which 
a«ve  hlghllfhted  the  necSlt^  for  a  oompre- 
ve  survey  of  exlstlt  heeds   and   the 
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selecUon  of  a  set  of  prlorltlee  for  the  next 
decade  and  beyond. 

The  first  Incisive  plea  for  such  a  national 
sizrvey  came  In  a  resolution  adopted  by  both 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Child  Psychiatry  as  a 
direct  result  of  a  1963  conference  on  training 
nee<lB  In  the  field  of  child  psychiatry.  Not- 
ing that  the  survey  of  adult  mental  illness 
by  the  Joint  Conunlssion  on  Mental  Illness 
and  Health  had  led  to  a  long-needed  over- 
view of  the  problem  which  resulted  In  posi- 
tive recommendations  and  subsequent  legis- 
lation, the  conference  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"In  sum.  It  was  the  consensus  of  the  con- 
ference that  what  the  Joint  commission  had 
done  by  way  of  presenting  the  Nation  with 
a  program  to  combat  mental  Illness  as  a 
whole  should  now  be  done  In  comparable 
manner  and  style  for  the  problem  of  child- 
hood mental  Illness.  The  conference  mem- 
bers recognized  and  accepted  their  obligation 
to  Inform  the  public  of  the  needs  of  children 
and  registered  their  opinion  that  a  national 
survey  should  be  conducted  under  the  lead- 
ership of  representaUves  of  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  child-care  professions  In  the  fields 
of  mental  Illness  and  health.  They  pledged 
to  work  for  the  launching  of  such  a  study, 
looking  to  the  formulation  of  a  national  pro- 
gram to  combat  childhood  mental  Illness  and 
to  secure  the  wherewithal  to  carry  out  such 
a  plan." 

At  the  March  1968  meeting  of  the  National 
Mental  Health  Advisory  Council,  the  mem- 
bership of  that  council  voted  unanimously  to 
request  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  to  explore  with  all  national  organiza- 
tions Interested  in  the  emotional  health  of 
children  the  possibility  of  a  Joint  commission 
survey  comparable  in  depth  and  scope  to  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health  study. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  several  explora- 
tory meetings  have  been  held,  and  that  a 
Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Serv- 
ices for  Children  has  been  Incorporated. 

Legislation  to  provide  Federal  support  for 
this  survey  was  passed  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  and  It  is  hoped  that  the  commis- 
sion can  get  going  with  Its  very  vital  work 
within  the  next  couple  of  months. 

The  quest  for  a  natlohal  blueprint  of 
mental  health  services  for  children  Is  of 
vital  Importance,  but  It  Is  no  substitute  for 
continued  efforts  at  the  State  and  local  level 
to  meet  the  Immediate  and  pressing  emo- 
tional problems  of  so  many  of  our  children. 
I  am  not  here  today  to  pass  Judgment  on 
how  Michigan  Is  doing  In  Improving  the 
lot  of  the  emotionally  ill  child.  However,  I 
think  you  and  I  would  agree  that  only  a 
minimal  stert  has  been  made  In  this  State 
la  providing  services  for  the  300,000  chil- 
dren who  need  them. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  have  sev- 
eral excellent  faclUtles  for  children.  Haw- 
thorn Center  Is  known  throughout  the  Na- 
tion for  the  variety  and  range  of  Its  pro- 
grams, and  there  are  additional  high  quality 
faclUtles'for  children  at  the  Lafayette  Clinic 
In  Detroit  and  at  tne  Children's  Psychiatric 
Hospital  In  Ann  Arbor. 

I  note  that  you  are  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram to  build  separate  residential  units  for 
children  In  existing  State  hospitals.  My 
comments  on  such  a  development  are 
guarded :  It  Is  a  vast  Improvement  over  hous- 
ing children  in  with  adiilts  In  these  hospitals. 
However,  you  must  be  constantly  on  your 
guard  to  maintain  and  preserve  a  high  level 
of  care  In  these  units.  I  have  toured  most 
of  the  well-known  State  hospital  children's 
units — some  cf  them  founded  In  the  1920'b 
and^l930's  when  It  was  the  current  fashion 
In  psychiatric  circles — and  I  am  constantly 
brought  up"  short  by  the  Inadequacy  of  staff, 
the  overcrowding  and  the  depersonalization. 
I  am  much  more  impressed  with  your  many 
efforts    to    create    alternatives    to    24-hour 


custody — day  school  programs,  day  care  cen- 
ters at  your  State  hospitals  and  cumcs.  and 
half-way  houses  where  chUdren  can  achieve 
a  successful  transition  back  to  school  and 
the  community. 

Under  your  own  Conamunlty  Mental  Health 
Services  Act,  and  under  the  1963  and  1965 
legislation  providing  Federal  aid  In  the  con- 
struction and  staffing  of  mental  health  cen- 
ters, there  Is  a  real  opportunity  to  press  for 
expanded  community  services  for  children. 
I  plead  with  you  to  Insist  upon  the  Inclusion 
of  children's  services  In  any  center  plan  which 
Is  forwarded  to  Washington  for  matching 
support. 

You  also  have  a  law  on  your  books  provid- 
ing reimbursement  to  school  districts  estab- 
lishing classes  for  the  emotionally  disturbed 
child.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  only  72 
such  classes  were  started  in  the  1964-65 
school  year.  This  Is  pitiably  low  for  a  State 
which  has  pioneered  In  training  teachers  of 
the  handicapped  at  Its  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Dr.  William  Morse,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  estimates  that  your  present  pro- 
grams are  reaching  only  1  In  every  20  dis- 
turbed children;  with  the  Impetus  of  the  new 
national  program  for  training  teachers  of  the 
handicapped,  you  should  be  able  to  expand 
these  school  services  many  times  over  In  the 
next  few  years. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  statement  made 
several  decades  ago  by  Katharine  F.  Lenrodt, 
one  of  the  great  architects  of  the  U.S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureaiv:  "We  are  prodigal  In  our 
dreams  for  children,  but  often  miserly  In 
our  deeds.  And  that.  I  suspect,  traces  back 
frequently  to  an  elementary  difficulty  all  of 
xis  have  at  times  In  knowing  how  to  get  from 
where  we  are  to  where  we  want  to  go." 

We  mxist  now  move  boldly  at  the  national 
level  In  Identifying  «  broad  set  of  objectives 
which  will  get  us  "from  where  we  are  to 
where  we  want  to  go." 

I  am  confident  that  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Mental  Health  Services  for  Children  Is 
the  appropriate  vehicle  for  this  long  deltyjetN 
Journey  Into  the  future,  and  I  know  that  all 
of  you  here  today  will  work  with  us  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  see  that  It  fulfills  Its 
terribly  Important  mission. 

In  conclusion.  Just  a  few  remarks  about 
the  situation  here  In  Battle  Creek  and  the 
surrounding  areas. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  salute  you  for  found- 
ing the  Battle  Creek  Child  Guidance  CUnlc 
14  years  ago  and  for  keeping  It  ftmctlonlng 
under  what  at  times  must  have  seemed  some- 
what discouraging  circumstances.  In  the  face 
of  many  tribulations,  financial  and  other- 
wise. I  think  all  of  you  good  citizens  can 
draw  deep  comfort  from  the  fact  that  you 
have  undoubtedly  saved  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  children  from  a  lifetime  of  hospital- 
ization In  a  remote  mental  Institution. 

As  an  Illustration.  I  received  a  letter  a  few 
weeks  ago  from  Dr.  Matthew  J.  Trlppe.  pro- 
fessor of  educational  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity cA  Michigan,  who  served  for  a  time 
with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  their 
specialist  In  programs  for  emotionally  dls- 
tiiTbed  children.  In  the  course  of  a  survey  In 
which  he  visited  a  great  number  of  mental 
hospitals  housing  children,  he  was  uniformly 
told  by  clinical  directors  of  these  hospitals 
that  between  40  and  60  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren did  not  belong  there,  but  they  were  so 
hospitalized  because  local  clinics  and  other 
mental  health  services  were  not  available'. 

However,  you  are  now  being  given  addi- 
tional responsibilities.  Under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Act  54.  you  are  expanding  your 
services  to  cover  the  adult  mentally  111.  ThU 
expansion  of  services.  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent heavy  load  of  children  you  carry  with 
an  Inadequate  staff,  necessitates  a  signifi- 
cant broadening  of  financial  support  for  jpur 
activities.  '^^ 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere  In  Michigan  over 
the  past  few  years.  I  think  the  State  mtist  do 
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a  great  deal  more  financially  In  Implement- 
ing the  broad  and  progressive  purposes  of 
Public  Act  64.  The  State  limitation  of  $1 
per  capita  In  support  of  local  services  Is 
totally  unrealistic;  most  States  are  abandon- 
ing these  rigid  ceilings.  For  example.  Oov- 
emor  Rockefeller  in  his  budget  presentation 
less  than  a  month  ago,  proposed  $33  million 
In  State'  matching  funds  for  community 
mental  health  services  during  ISM.  This 
comes  to  about  $3  per  person,  and  many 
cities  and  counties  In  New  York  State  exceed 
the  matching  amount  required.  On  a  per 
capita  basis.  Michigan  Is  far  behind  most  of 
its  Bister  States  In  support  of  community 
mental  health  services. 

On  a  local  level,  you  have  the  task  of  con- 
vincing your  fellow  citizens  that  a  modest 
increase  in  mlllage  taxation  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  preserving  the  mental  health  of 
htindreds  upon  hundreds  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. I  was  quite  shocked  to  learn  that  in 
May  1966  the  voters  of  this  area  defeated  a 
proposal  for  additional  mileage  taxation  for 
qiental  health  services.  In  Michigan  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  money  for  new  high- 
ways, automobiles,  color  television  sets,  and 
the  like,  but  very  little  money  to  preserve  the 
most  precious  of  sai  resources — our  children. 

For  those  of  you  who  vote  to  deny  these 
services  to  children,  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  is  very  clear.  I  have  Just  finished  re- 
■  viewing  a  report  from  Operation  Headstart 
which  points  out  that  at  least  10  percent  of 
^e  600,000  children  in  the  program  were  in 
such  deep  emotional  trouble  that  It  had  al- 
ready>  crippled  their  development  by  the  age 
of  4.  . 

I  kpow  that  you  also  face  personnel  short- 
ages, and  that  you  are  finding  it  very  difficult 
to  recruit  an  adequate   number  of  profes- 
sional people  to  handle  your  expanding  serv- 
ices.   This  is  part  of  a  psychiatric  personnel 
shortage  which  plagues  clinics  and  commu- 
nity ,mental   health   centers  in  all  parts  of 
ibv^Nation.    A  recent  survey  by  the  Ameri- 
can   Psychiatric    AssodaUon    reported    that 
leas  than  10  percent  of  all  peychlatrlsU  are 
working  In  the  field  of  child  psychiatry,  and 
/of  these  1,346  who  report  their  major  spe- 
1  clalty  as  child  psychiatry,  only  36  percent  are 
■  certified    by    the    appropriate    professional 
<)ody. 

I  am  not  discouraged  by  these  figures;  I 
don't  ^hlnk  you  should  be  either.  At  the 
national  level,  mainly  through  the  programs 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
we  are  increasing  the  numbers  of  available 
psychiatric  personnel  at  a  remarkable  rate. 
Furthermore,  as  I  have  indicated  at  several 
polnu  in  this  talk,  we  have  an  unlimited 
horizon  in  using  the  talents  and  resources 
of  people  who  do  not  fall  Into  the  current 
rigid  professional  structures. 

We  are  not  resting  on  our  oan.  In  1966, 
Congressman  Gibbons,  of  Florida,  introduced 
a  bill  to  provide  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars In  Federal  assistance  to  train  child  de- 
velopment speclalUU  to  work  in  the  schools 
with  troubled  children  In  kindergarten  and 
in  the  first  three  grades.  Hearings  on  the 
Olbbons  bill,  which  also  provides  grants  to 
elementary  schools  to  employ  these  child  de- 
velopment specialists,  were  completed  in 
January  of  this  year,  and  the  chances  of  its 
passage  In  this  session  are  quite  good. 

I  know  that  you  are  constantly  being  told 
that  State  and  local  taxes  have  reached  a 
confiscatory  level  and  that  mental  health 
services  are  doing  quite  well  financially. 
This  is  sheer  hogwash.  Last  year,  leas  than 
3  percent  of  all  Bute  and  local  tax  moneys 
were  used  to  fight  menui  Illness,  which  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  described 
as  "America's  nu3st  pressing  and  complex 
health  problem." 

In  a  nation  which  spends  $30  billion  for 
recreation.  $n  billion  for  alcoholic  beverages, 
•7  billion  for  tobacco  producu,  and  11  bilUon 
for  c»ndy,  there  is  room  for  the  additional 


expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  million  dollars 
so  that  4  million  of  ow  children  who  are 
emotionally  troubled  can  be  help)ed  so  that 
they  may  lead  useful  and  productive  lives. 


POUR  AMENDMENTS  WOXJLD 

STRENGTHEN  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S OMNIBUS  CITY  DEMON- 
STRATIONS, METROt»OLITAN,  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.    BOOGS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rcuss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rcooto 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mc;  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley],  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MooRHEADi ,  and  I  intend  to  propose  four 
amendments  designed  to  strengthen 
President  Johnson's  Omnibus  City  Dem- 
monstratlons,  Metropolitan,  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1966. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  will  begin  before 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 28, 

The  amendments  afe  aimed  at: 

First.  Assuring  greater  coordination 
both  in  Washington  and  on  the  local 
level  of  Federal  programs  affecting 
urban  areas; 

Second.  Applying  the  proposed  dem- 
onstration cities  program  to  the  areas 
of  greatest  need,  and 

Third.  Initiating  a  program  leading  to 
new  and  better  systems  of  urban  mass 
transit. 

We  have  today  Issued  a  press  release 
describing  more  fully  and  giving  the 
texts  of  the  amendments  we  shall  pro- 
pose. I  include  the  press  release  here- 
after: 

Fkbruaxt  33,  1966. 

Representatives  Thomas  L.  Ashlxt,  Demo- 
crat, of  Ohio;  Wn.LXAM  S.  Moobbkao,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania:  and  Hxnvt  S.  Rkttss, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  today  announced 
they  would  propose  four  amendments  to 
President  Johnson's  1866  Omnibus  City 
Demonstrations,  Metropolitan,  and  Urban 
Development  Act,  designed  to  strengthen  the 
program.  Hearings  begin  next  Monday, 
February  38. 

The  amendments  follow: 

1.  Centralised  coordination  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities in  urban  areas:  The  new  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  m'ust 
coordinate  its  activities  with  respect  to  urban 
programs  conducted  by  other  departments — 
such  as  the  city  portion  of  interstate  high- 
ways, the  poverty  program,  and  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  programs.  The  proposed 
amendment  will  require  the  Secretary  to  act 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  urban  affairs,  and 
to  coordinate  all  Federal  programs  affecting 
urban  areas.  "If  any  disagreement  or  dis- 
pute should  arise  in  the  coordinaUon  of  Fed- 
eral programs  •  •  •  and  the  officers  in  charge 
of  any  of  these  are  unable  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion thereto,  the  HUD  Secretary  shall  refer 
the  matter  to  the  President  for  his  decision 
or  for  such  other  action  as  may  be  appro- 
priate." ,^ 

3.  Demonstration  cities  program:  The  ad- 
ministration's demonatratioQ  dtles  program, 
while  excellent  in  its  general  purposes,  is 
believed  to  need  strengthening  with  respect 


to  the  method  by  which  cities  qualify  for 
demonstration  cltiea  grants  to  rebuild  or  re- 
store entire  slum  or  bUghted  sections  or 
neighborhoods.  The  administration  bill 
merely  sets  forth  general  criterta  for  such 
quaUflcatlon.  The  proposed  amendment 
will  supplement  these  criteria  by  requiring 
two  additional  criteria  for  eligibility: 

First,  that  the  sections  or  neighborhood! 
In  question  be  "subject  to  high-priority  eco- 
nocnic  and  social  pressures,  such  as  popula- 
tion density,  crime  rate,  public  welfare  par- 
ticipation, delinquency,  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, educational  levels,  health  and  disease 
characteristics,  and  substandard  hoxislng. 

Second,  that  there  be  in  effect  for  these 
sections  or  neighborhoods  a  "workable  pro- 
gram" such  as  is  currtbtly  a  requirement  for 
urban  renewal  funds. 

3.  Local  urban  cooMlnators:  The  admin- 
istratlon  bill  sets  up  Federal  "\irban  coottll- 
nators,"  to  go  into  effect  at  some  future 
time,  and  only  for  those  cities  qualifying 
for  the  demonstration  cities  program.  The 
proposed  amendment.  Instead  of  setting  up 
new  and  special  agencies,  would  utilize  the 
76  existing  FHA  regional  directors,  who  be- 
tween them  have  Jurisdiction  for  all  of  the 
urban  areas  of  the  60  Stetes.  To  the  extent 
that  they  need  additional  specialist  help, 
for  example  in  urban  renewal  and  conserva- 
tion practices,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
provide  such  help.  The  amendment  would 
have  the  advantage  of  cost  saving  through 
utilizing  an  existing  decentralized  Federal 
setup:  It  could  be  put  into  effect  at  once: 
and  It  would  fit  the  needs  of  all  urban  areas 
rather  than  Just  the  limited  number  par- 
ticipating In  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram. 

4.  Expedited  program  for  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  of  new  systems 
of  urban  transport :  The  Mass  Transit  Act  of 
1964,  while  it  has  been  of  considerable  as- 
sistance to  localities  In  Improving  traditional 
modes  of  transportation  such  as  buses  and 
subways,  has  failed  to  bring  about  needed 
research,  development,  and  demonstration  of 
entirely  "new  systems  of  coordinated  urban 
transport  that  will  carry'  people  and  goods 
within  metropolitan  areas  si>eedlly,  safely, 
without  polluting  the  air,  and  In  such  a  way 
as  to  contribute  to  sound  city  planning  and 
development." 

The  proposed  amendment  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  prepare  for  the  Congress 
by  January  1,  1967,  a  program,  similar  to  Aur 
efforts  in  the  Manhattan  project  for  atomic 
energy,  in  the  space  program  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon,  in  the  program  to  develop  a 
supersonic  air  transport,  and  in  the  Boston- 
Washington  high-speed  railway,  which  will 
"aim  at  breakthrough  results  within  5 
years  of  Its  approval  by  the  Congress." 

The  proposed  program  is  to  concern  Itself 
with  all  aspects  of  new  systems  for  metro- 
politan areas  of  various  sizes.  It  Is  to  con- 
cern Itself  with  the  technical,  financial,  eco- 
nomic, governmental,  and  social  aspects  of 
the>  problem.  In  this  connection,  experts 
from  such  universities  as  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  apd  such  aerospace 
companies  as  North  American  Aviation,  have 
recently  testified  that  a  program  of  this  rort 
has  an  excellent  chance  of  bringing  about 
the  required  breakthrough.  The  proposed 
program  would  "provide  national  leadership 
to  efforts  of  States,  localities,  private  In- 
dustry,  universities,   and   foundations." 

The   four  proposed   amendments  are  at- 
tached: 
"amxndkknt  no.   i:   ckntbauzxo  cooedd**- 

noN    or    rDoui.    activitxxs    in    uuan 


"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (hereinafter  refen^ed  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  be  the  cooiillnator  of  aU 
programs  and  activities  con^cted  by,  or 
with  assistance  ptt^0bt  departmenU,  agen- 
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des,  and  establishments  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
cnunent  in  metropolitan  atul  other  urban 
areas.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  such 
procedures  for  the  correlation  of  these  pro- 
grams and  activities  (Including  Joint  con- 
sultation and  Joint  action  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible),  shall  receive,  disseminate, 
and  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  such  infor- 
mation relating  to  them,  and  shall  take  such 
other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  assure  that  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities conducted  in  any  suoh  area  will  sup- 
plement and  support  each  other  and  will  be 
fully  coordinated  in  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  any  disagreement  or  dispute  should 
arise  In  the  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
gt^^Load  activities  under  subsection  (a), 
^^Blnconslstency  between  statutory  pro- 
^^^s  or  objectives  or  administrative  prac- 
tlw  which  hinders  or  obstructs  the  effective 
coordination  of  such  programs  and  activities 
should  be  found  to  exist,  and  the  officers  or 
entitles  involved  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement  or  solution  with  respect 
thereto,  the  Secretary  shall  refer  the  matter 
to  the  President  for  his  decision  or  for  such 
other  action  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"AMXNDMINT     NO.     2:     ECONOMIC     AND     SOCIAL 
CKITUtIA  -> 

"A  cmnprehenslve  city  demonstration  pro- 
gram Is  eligible  for  assistance  under  sectloas 
8,  8,  and  9  (of  HJR.  13341)  only  if — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
program  covers  sections  or  neighborhoods 
which  are  subject  to  high-ptloyty  economic 
and  social  pressures,  such  as  those  involving 
or  resulting  from — 

"(A)  population  density, 

"(B)   crime  rate, 

"(C)  public  welfare  partlclpaUon, 

"(D)  delinquency  rate, 

"(B)   poverty  levels, 

"(F)  unemployment  rate, 

"(O)  racial  strife, 

"(H)  educational  levels. 

"(I)  health  and  disease  Characteristics, 
and 

"(J)  degree  of  substandat-d  and  dilapi- 
dated housing; 

"(2)  there  is  In  effect  with  respect  to  such 
sections  or  neighborhoods  a  workable  pro- 
gram certified  under  section , 101(c)  of  the 
Housing  At  of  1949.  I 

"AM KNDICKNT  NO.  3 :  UxUl  T7SBAN 
COOKOINATOB8 

"(a)  Baoh  of  the  regional  directors  of  the 
PWeral  Housing  Administration,  with  such 
assistance  as  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  him.  shall  act  and  be  known  as 
the  'urban  coordinator'  for  the  metro- 
politan and  other  urban  areas  within  the 
region  subject  to  his  Jurisdiction. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  funoUon  of  each 
urban  coordinator  to  provide  assistance  and 
InformaUon  to  local  authorlttes  and  private 
Individuals  and  entitles  within  hU  region 
m  connection  with  all  programs  and  acttv- 
jUes  conducted  within  such  region  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  trrban  Develop- 
ment, and  to  provide  current  information 
•ad  dau  to  all  relevant  FedeiW  departments 
»nd  agencies  with  respect  to  the  programs 
»nd  activities  being  oonduct«d  within  such 
w^n  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
urban  Development  and  with  respect  to 
other  public  and  private  aotivities  within 
■uch  region  which  relate  to  the  programs 
»nd  activities  of  the  Departipent. 

'''•^>  The  head  of  each  Federal  department 
Md  agency  shall  keep  each  lu-ban  ooordl- 
nator  currently  advised  with  respect  to  the 
PTORrams  and  activities  being  conducted  by 
•uch  department  or  agency  in  the  region 
•ubjeot  to  his  JurladlcUon. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  pro*1d«l  by  tbe 
"•CTrtary,    each    urban    coorOlnator    ■>»f|ii 


assist  the  Secretary  In  the  performance  by 
him  of  his  centralised  coordinating  func- 
tions. 

"AIUNDICXNT  NO.  «:  KXPXDITID  PEOGKAM  lOk 
KXSXAKCH,  DKVXLOPMZNT,  AND  DKMON8TKA- 
TION  OF  NXW  SYSTEMS  OF  TTaSAN  TKANSPOKT 

"The  Secretary  shall  prepare,  and  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  January  1,  1967,  a  draft  program  for 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
of  new  systems  of  coordinated  urban  trans- 
portation that  will  carry  people  and  goods 
within .  metropolitan  areas  speedUy,  safely, 
without  polluting  the  air,  and  in  a  manner 
that  will  contribute  to  sound  city  planning. 
The  program  shall  aim  at  breakthrough  re- 
sults within  6  years  of  its  approval  by  the 
Congress;  it  shall  concern  itself  with  all  as- 
pects of  new  systems  of  urban  transport,  for 
metropolitan  areas  ot  various  sizes,  includ- 
ing technological,  financial,  economic,  gov- 
ernmental, and  social  aspects;  It  shall  pro. 
vide  national  leadership  to  efforts  of  States, 
localities,  private  Industry,  lailverslties,  and 
foundations.  The  sum  of  $1  million  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  program." 


MENTAL  RETARDATION  FACILrnES 
AND  CX)MMUNny  MENTAL 
HEALTH  CENTERS  CONSTRUC- 
TION   ACT    OF     1963 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oilligak]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RiccHto 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fn»n  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Ck)n- 
struction  Act  of  1963. 

Its  primary  purpose  is  to  provide  na- 
tional funds  to  assist  in  staffing  of  com- 
munity mental  retardation  facilities.  It 
logically  follows  an  amendment  to  the 
1963  act,  passed  last  year  by  Congress, 
which  provides  national  fimds  to  assist 
the  staffing  of  community  mental  health 
centers. 

It  also  would  amend  the  1963  act  to 
provide  national  fimds  to  pay  the  costs 
of  acquiring  the  sites  for  both  mental 
health  centers  and  mental  retardation 
facilities. 

National  fimds  to  help  staff  the  mental 
retardation  centers,  imder  the  bill  I  am 
introducing,  would  total  $30  million  and 
would  be  appropriated  through  June  30, 
1969  as  follows:  $8  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1967;  $10  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968; 
$12  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969. 

The  great  majority  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children  can  become  useful  citi- 
zens with  proper  training.  Between  75 
and  85  percent  can  become  self-sui^jort- 
ing.  But  the  costs  of  training  are  high 
and  few  local  communities  can  afford 
them. 

This  sunendmoat  would  help  pay  the 
salaries  or  the  skilled  persons  needed  to 
train  the  mentally  retarded. 


DULDTH  TO  BE  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT CAPITAL  FOR  EIGHT 
STATES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlenmn 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  EIarth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not 
call  to  my '  colleagues'  attention  the 
many  outstanding  contrilnitions  made  by 
one  of  Mlimesota's  greatest  and  most 
productive  citizens.  Of  course,  I  speak 
of  our  fellow  colleague,  the  Honorable 
John  Blatotk.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league has  spawned,  worked  for,  and 
been  responsible  for  enactment  of  more 
legislation  to  help  people  and  the  coimtry 
In  general  than  almost  any  other  House 
Member.  It  is  with  personal  pleasure 
that  I  ask  his  remaiks  of  February  21, 
1966,  be  reproduced  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 

DULUTH  To  BX  ECOMOKIC  DXTKLOPMXMT  CAPI- 
TAL rox  Bight  Statu 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  John  A.  Blatnik  at  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  regional  KDA 
office  in  Duluth,  Feb.  31,  1966) 
Mr.  Foley  and  distinguished  guests,  today 
marks  a  proud  moment  in  the  history  of 
northeastern  Minnesota.  We  are  singly 
honored  to  have  the  eight  statewide  head- 
quarters for  this  most  important  program 
for  economic  development  right  here  In 
Duluth.  This  concept  of  economic  de- 
velopment on  a  regional  basis  recognizes  that 
governmental  borderlines  are  not  the  ex- 
isting limits  of  the  economic  problems  of  an 
area.  They  exist  beyond  cotinty  lines  and 
they  exist  beyond  State  lines  as  well.  As 
Oene  Foley  can  attest,  it  took  lots  of  strong 
argument  and  many  witnesses  and  many 
drafts  of  legislation  before  this  regional  con- 
cept became  law.  As  I  look  back  on  the 
many  Saturday  and  late  hour  sessions  It 
took  to  pass  this  bill,  it  Is  a  real  refreshing 
and  satisfying  feeling  for  me  to  officially  cut 
the  ribbon  on  one  of  the  first  of  eight  regional 
centers  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  regional  area  office  means  a  stimu- 
lating role  for  Duluth  as  a  key  point  in  a 
fresh  and  dramatic  program  to  develop  areas 
that  lag  behind  the  Nation's  overall  pros- 
perity. This  new  act  authorizes  over  $3  bil- 
lion over  a  &-year  period  for  plaimlng  aid. 
research  and  technical  assistance,  and  public 
works  loans  and  grants  for  projects  which 
will  facilitate  industrial  expansion  and  open 
up  stable  employment  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  The  act  also  provides  long-term,  low- 
interest-rate  business  loans  to  firms  for 
locating  and  expanding  in  designated  areas. 
Under  this  act  we  have  incorporated  ths 
best  features  of  ABA  and  APW.  Both  of  these 
programs  were  highly  successful  in  stim- 
ulating the  economy  right  here  in  the  eightli 
district.  As  you  know,  over  a  3-year  period 
we  had  over  170  APW  projects  that  amounted 
to  over  $10  mUIion.  In  the  same  amount  at 
time  under  the  ARA  program,  30  new  Indus- 
trie* creating  900  new  Jobe  and  costing  over 
$6  million  brought  a  real  lift  to  the  economy 
of  the  eighth  district.  Part  of  this  $8  mUlKm 
also  went  to  retrain  1,300  worker*  and  to 
bring  technical  assistance  grants  to  our 
fishing,  lumber,  and  Iron  ore  industries. 
Good  as  these  programs  were,  they  were 
short-term  solxrtions.  With  this  new  act,  a 
6-year  regional  i4>proach  sets  its  sights  for 
long-range  planning. 
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I  Bin  honored  that  Ouluth  will  be  the 
center  for  this  long-rmnge  economic  develop- 
ment.  We  coiUd  call  It  the  economic  de- 
velopment capital  of  a  multlstate  area  with 
approximately  14  million  people. 

nus  opening  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment'a  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion In  Duluth  win  have  many  dividends.  It 
will  make  the  city  a  focal  point  of  a  great 
and  historic  region.  Prom  this  region  an 
Increasing  niunber  of  business,  State,  and 
community  leaders  will  come  to  Duluth  for 
decisions  on  wide-ranging  programs  to  de- 
velop new  economic  vitality  and  create  per- 
manent Jobs  In  their  States.  This  Influx  will 
In  Itself  have  an  Impact  on  Duluth.  New 
famlllee,  new  requirements  for  housing,  a  new 
payroll  of  around  $400,000  a  year,  approxi- 
mately 50  new  employees — €111  this  means  an 
uplift  In  the  eoQnomy  of  the  city. 

I  hope  what  we  have  started  today  Is  a 
chain  of  economic  reaction — solid  and  lasting. 
I  hope  this  bold,  Imaginative  economic 
pluming  for  maxlmim>  use  of  the  resources 
which  abound  In  this  region  will  grow  far 
beyond  anything  yet  envlsoned. 

I  hope  In  a  few  short  years  we  can  look  with 
as  much  pride  to  the  success  of  this  Economic 
Development  Act  as  we  now  look  to  the  suc- 
cessful acts  that  produced  the  Duluth  High 
Bridge  and  auditorium. 


THE  INCREASING  IMPORTANCE  OP 
,.  URBAN   SMALL  BUSINESS   PROB- 
LEMS 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  KtuczYNsia]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECoao  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectlcHi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  enter  upon  our  duties  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress,  all  of  us 
can,  I  believe,  look  back  with  consider- 
able satisfaction  upon  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Congress  during  the  previ- 
ous session.  Each  of  you  may  be  proud 
of  the  part  he  played  in  helping  bring  to 
reality  the  Great  Society  envifiloned  by 
President  Johnson. 

One  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments was  the  creation  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  President  Johnson  wisely 
recommended  the  passage  of  legislation 
creating  this  new  agency,  for  as  he 
pointed  out: 

In  the  remainder  of  this  centui^ — In  leas 
than  40  years — urban  population  will  dou- 
ble, city  land  will  double,  and  we  will  have 
to  build  In  our  cities  as  much  as  all  that  we 
have  built  since  the  first  colonist  arrived 
oo  these  shores.  It  Is  as  if  we  had  40  years 
to  rebuild  the  entire  urban  United  States. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Weaver  as  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  President 
(^  Is  to  be  commended  on  this  appointment. 
Dr.  Weaver  brings  to  this  post  over  30 
years  of  experience  in  working  with 
housing  and  other  related  urban  prob- 
lems. By  training,  by  experience,  and 
by  strength  of  character  and  personality, 
he  Is  well  equipped  to  supply  the  leader- 
'  ship  essential  to  the  implementation  of 
this  vital  new  position.  Secretary 
Weaver  is.  in  brief,  the  best  possible  man 
for  the  Job. 


His  task  will  be  made  easier  by  having 
available  to  him  the  outstanding  talents 
of  an  individual  sharing  the  same  ini- 
tials and,  Indeed,  the  same  first  name 
and  middle  initial.  Dr.  Rob*rt  C.  Wood. 
Dr.  Wood,  at  the  time  of  his  nomination 
a  professor  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  recently  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  President's  task  force  to 
study  the  organization  and  function  of 
the  new  Department.  My  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  on  Urban  Small 
Business  Problems  was  most  fortunate  in 
having  Dr.  Wood  appear  as  a  witness  in 
one  of  our  hearings  last  summer.  Dr. 
Wood's  acknowledged  expertise  in  the 
field  of  urban  problems  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  this  new  Department. 

The  cities  of  our  Nation  are  in  a  time 
of  increasingly  rapid  transition.  A 
growing  population,  unprecedented  gen- 
eral prosperity  and  business  growth,  the 
stubborn  nature  of  pockets  of  poverty, 
the  continuing  shift  of  our  population  to 
urban  centers,  have  all  contributed  to  an 
Increased  tempo  of  change. 

Such  programs  as  urban  renewal,  our 
vast  new  Federal  highway  system,  and 
the  expansion  of  facilities  by  local  units 
of  government,  coupled  with  an  un- 
precedented building  program  by  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  have  made 
it  necessary  for  many  thousands  of 
small  businesses  to  seek  new  locations. 
Estimates  of  the  total  number  of  disloca- 
tions suffered  by  small  businesses  during 
the  present  decade  from  urban  renewal 
alone  run  as  high  jis  200,000.  Nor  is  this 
confined  to  our  metropolitan  areas;  al- 
most half  of  all  urban  renewal  projects 
are  in  towns  of  less  than  25,000  popula- 
tion. 

As  our  Nation  becomes  increasingly 
urbanized,  the  quality  of  our  cities  and 
the  lives  of  our  people  dwelling  in  them 
becomes  of  even  greater  importance. 
President  Johnson  has  wisely  made  the 
revitallzation  of  our  cities  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority,  calling  for  action  at  the 
Federal  level  and  cooperation  with  all 
units  of  government  in  vt^hat  he  has 
termed  a  "creative  federal! 

In  many  ways  the  city  is  the  natural 
home  of  small  business.  Because  of  the 
demand  for  specialized  goods  and  serv- 
ices urban  areas  have  traditionally  been 
the  natural  habitat  of  a  broad  variety  of 
smaller  firms  which  collectively  offer 
the  consumer  a  spectrum  of  choice  un- 
matched in  the  history  of  man.  Indeed, 
It  could  be  said  that  just  as  the  city 
offers  much  to  the  small  businessman  by 
way  of  supplies  and  potential  market  so 
too  does  the  small  business  community 
within  the  city  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  urban  life. 

At  the  present  time,  too  little  Is  known 
about  the  effect  of  urbcm  change  upon 
small  business.  Data  showing  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  programs  is  only  frag- 
mentary; even  less  Information  is  avail- 
able concerning  the  effects  of  activity  by 
local  governmental  units  and  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  Nor  is  there 
agreement  as  to  precisely  which  factors 
of  change  are  causing  small  business 
dlflieultles.  As  an  example — some  ob- 
servers see  the  growth  ot  suburban  areas 
as  presenting  great  opportunities  for 
small  busineftmen,  others  characterize 
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the  so-called  flight  to  suburbia  as  a  grave 
problem  endang;erlng  the  very  existence 
of  smaller  merchants. 

In  recognition  of  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  urban  small  business 
problems.  Representative  Job  L.  Evtms, 
chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  created  a  new  subcommittee 
to  hold  hearings  on  urban  small  business 
problems. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to 
Identify  the  changes  taking  place  in  our 
cities  today,  and  to  assess  their  Impact 
upon  small  businesses.  The  subcommit- 
tee is  imdertaking  during  this  study  to 
determine  such  matters  as — 

What  will  the  city  of  tomorrow  be 
like? 

What  will  be  the  role  of  small  business 
In  it? 

Are  present  federally  financed  pro- 
grams such  as  urban  renewal  harming 
small  business?  What  is  being  done  to 
aid  the  small  businessman  in  success- 
fully meeting  these  forces  of  change? 
Is  enough  being  done  In  this  respect? 

Beyond  this,  it  is  the  goal  of  these 
hearings  to  find  new  ways  in  wliich  the 
revitallzation  of  our  cities  can  create  new 
opportunities  for  smaller  firms,  to  seek 
methods  by  which  small  business  cam  be 
assured  of  full  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  growtttwhtch  lies  ahead  In 
our  urban  areas.  / 

Last  year,  10  days-ef  hearings  were 
held.  Witnesses  were  heard  in  Wash- 
ington, Chicago,  Rochester.  New  York 
City,  and  Atlanta.  Testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  Federal  officials,  from  rank- 
ing city  officials  and  administrators;  and 
at  the  grassroots  level  well  over  a  hun- 
dred small  businessmen  told  the  com- 
mittee of  the  problems  and  opportunities 
which  urban  renewal  and  other  forms  of 
urban  change  had  presented  to  them. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings,  the 
staff  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion has  been  most  helpful  to  us. 

Our  hearings  to  date  have  been  most 
useful.  We  have  attempted  to  follow  the 
guidelines  set  forth  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  Chairman  Evins.  In 
so  doing,  we  have  amassed  a  wealth  of 
information  on  the  problems  actually  be- 
ing faced  today  by  small  businessmen  in 
our  Nation's  cities.  We  have  learned 
much,  too,  of  the  new  opportunities  being 
created  for  small  business  by  the  revital- 
lzation of  our  metropolitan  areas.  The 
five  volumes  of  hearings  which  are  be- 
ing published  contain  case  studies  and 
Individual  testimony  which  will  give  us 
all  new  Insight  Into  these  complex  prob- 
lems. 

During  the  months  ahead.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  subcommittee  to  continue 
these  hearings.  Testimony  will  be  re- 
ceived from  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  the  National  Institute  of 
Housing  and  Rehabilitation  Officials,  the 
League  of  Cities,  the  conference  of 
mayors  and  otlier  similar  organizations. 
When  this  phase  of  the  hearings  is  c^- 
pleted,  we  will  proceed  to  call  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- , 
tunlty,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Hftusing  and 
Urban  Development. 
r 
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We  will  explore  with  theqd  officials  the 
problems  which  we  have  uttcovered  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  hearings  and  seek 
their  counsel  on  these  matters.  We  will 
then  formulate  our  recommendations 
and  report  them  to  the  full  House  Small 
Business  Committee  for  its  approval  «md 
submission  to  this  body. 


SUBSTANDARD    CRUIHE    SHIPS 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  DulskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  IJhe  gentleman 
from  Louisiana?  , 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  designed  to  drive 
substandard  cruise  ships  out  of  the  trade 
on  cruises  that  start  and  end  at  an 
American  port. 

At  the  present  time  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  can  only  hold  foreigsi-flag  vessels 
to  standards  set  by  the  Itntematlonal 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Contention.  The 
United  States  has  the  world's  highest 
safety  standards,  but  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  these  ships  in  the  coastal  cruise 
trade  are  not  subject  to  American  safety 
standards. 

These  vessels  have  been  iptly  referred 
to  as  "floating  junkyards."  Not  too  long 
ago  one  of  these  cruise  sllips  exploded, 
and  to  date  the  exact  cause  has  not  been 
determined.  Most  of  the  passengers  on 
such  vessels  are  Americans,  and  the  false 
impression  that  they  are  being  trans- 
ported under  adequate  safety  standards, 
when  they  are  not,  should  be  corrected. 

Legislation  barring  these  scavenger 
ships  from  the  cruise  trade  between  one 
American  port  and  anothei*  Is  the  quick- 
est, safest,  and  best  way  to  correct  this 
situation,  and  I  urge  early  consideration 
of  my  bill  which  will  accomplish  this. 


BACK  TO  BLUE  HEAVEN 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  maltter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  If 
any  Member  of  this  House  does  not  have 
nostalgic  memories  of  "My  Blue  Heaven" 
wid  other  heart  songs  madie  popular  by 
Gene  Austin.  This  warmhearted  man, 
who  loves  people  and  to  whom  music 
was  a  way  of  expression,  has  touched  the 
heartstrings  of  countless  millions  in 
America  and  throughout  the  world  with 
Wa  songs.  Gene  Austin  wps  recently  In 
Miami  and  I  saw  him  stir  with  old  and 
tender  memories  a  great  liudlence  at  a 
lovely  social  affair  by  playflng  and  sing- 
ing many  of  the  songs  he  made  famous. 

Oene  Austin  today  cati  still  touch 
^°e  heart  with  a  piano  and  his  voice,  and 
above  all  by  his  charming  friendly  nian- 
"^er.  I  think  my  colleagues  would  enjoy 
an  article  about  Gene  Austin  by  Colum- 
nist larry  Thompson  which  appeared  In 
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the  Miami  Herald  of  February  22,  1966. 
I  offer  this  article  for  the  Record  because 
I  know  so  many  wUl  be  pleased  to  know 
that  Gene  Austin  Is  still  going  strong. 

Back  to  BLtne  Hzavkn 

The  other  day  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk 
when  that  grandpappy  of  aU  press  agents 
and  promoters.  George  Malnes,  walked  In 
with  a  sturdy  redheaded  gentleman  and 
Introduced  Oene  Austin. 

"The  oene  Austm?"  I  gulped  as  I  floun- 
dered to  my  feet. 

Th^t  evening  when  I  got  home/l  called 
the  faimlly  around  me.  ( 

"Ouess  who  I  met  today,"  I  said. 

"President  Johnson?" 

"I  wUl  give  you  a  hint.  This  Is  a  very 
famous  singer." 

"Bobby  Darin?"  % 

"Johnny  Mathls?" 

"Joan  Baez?" 

"Roger  MUler?" 

"One  of  the  Beatles?" 

"One  of  the  Rolling  Stones?" 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said.  "You  aren't  even 
warm.    The  one  and  only  Oene  Axistln." 

Silence. 

Finally,  from  the  boy:  "Who's  he?" 

Who  Is  Gene  Austm?  What  a  ridiculous 
question.  Why  when  I  was  a  boy,  he  was 
Just  the  most,  that's  all  he  was.  When  I 
bought  a  Victor  attachment  to  fit  our  old 
Edison  so  I  could  play  thin  records,  Oene 
Austin  was  the  hottest  thing  on  platters. 

Fame,  as  the  poet  once  wrote.  Is  fleeting. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  Austin's 
classic,  "My  Blue  Heaven,"  has  enjoyed 
greater  sales  than  any  other  recording.  That 
shows  there  still  are  many  people  like  me 
who  remember  him. 

I  will  admit  that  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  "My  Blue  Heaven"  was  such  a  big  seller, 
after  all  these  years.  If  I  had  made  a  guess, 
I  would  have  said  that  Blng  Crosby's  "White 
Christmas"  probably  led  the  pack. 

At  least  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  played 
more,  year  after  year,  than  any  other  record. 

In  the  days  when  Austin  and  Rudy  Vallee 
were  at  the  peak  of  their  fame,  It  was  harder 
to  sell  a  million  records  than  now. 

Back  In  those  days  there  weren't  so  many 
phonographs,  and  the  adults  did  most  of 
the  buying.  Now,  If  your  daddy  or  mamma 
Is  rich  and  famous,  success  Is  practically 
rammed  down  your  throat,  and  you  can 
enjoy  the  same  kind  of  Instant  success  If 
you  are  shaggy  and  different. 

This,  presumably,  is  because  the  teenagers 
do  most  of  the  record  buying. 

Well,  I  have  no  argument  with  that.  The 
young  people  have  the  money,  they  axe  en- 
titled to  their  own  tastes,  and  for  all  I  know 
their  Idols  have  talent. 

Biit  I  was  mighty  proud  to  meet  that 
king  of  the  olden  times,  the  high  tenor  with 
the  red  hair,  who  made  "My  Blue  Heaven" 
sound  like  a  paradise  enow. 


FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT FUNDING  AND  AMERI- 
CAN HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Leo 
S.  Tonkin,  former  associate  counsel  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Research  and  now  executive  direc- 
tor of  District  of  Columbia  Council  on 
Higher  Education,  recently  made  a  highly 


informative  address  before  the  Society 
of  the  Sigma  SI,  a  national  society  com- 
posed of  scientists  and  engineers  devoted 
to  scientific  research.  The  speech  was 
made  at  the  Rolla  campus  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  Mr.  Tonkin's  remarks 
concerned  the  scope  smd  impact  of  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  expendi- 
tures on  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. This  is  a  topic  of  first  importanct^ 
to  this  House  and  the  entire  Nation,  i 
am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Tonkin's  thought-provoking 
and  timely  remarks: 

Federal  Research  and  Development  Txtitd- 
Tsa    AKD    Amikican   Higher    Educatiom 

Government  research  and  development 
fxinds  have  beconve  one  of  the  largest  sources 
of  revenue  to  our  Nation's  colleges  and  unl- 
verslUee.  Educational  Institutions  now 
receive  about  12  percent  of  all  Federal 
research  and  development  funds.  In  fiscal 
year  1966,  this  percentage  will  equal  approxi- 
mately 11.938  billion  of  the  total  Federal 
r-~,..'rS&earch  and  development  expenditure  of 
$16.5  bllUon. 

This  $2  billion  figure  constitutes  15  percent 
of  all  expendltiu-es  In  VS.  colleges  wid  uni- 
versities and  fully  75  percent  of  tlie  expendi- 
tures for  research  In  those  Institutions. 

Some  70  percent  of  educational  funding 
will  follow  the  route  of  project  grant  and 
contract  research  VTlth  the  remaining  30  per- 
cent earmarked  for  research  center*  adminis- 
tered by  the  institutions  under 
contract.  These  university  researc 
win  receive  an  estimated  $587,900.00 
eral  funds  during  the  present 
(1966). 

Total  research  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  fiscal  year  1966  will  equal  an  esti- 
mated $5.6  blUlon.  Of  this  figure,  basic 
research  will  account  for  $2  billion  with  46 
percent  of  that  basic  research  budget — 
$952,265.000 — elated  for  Institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

As  with  any  large  Federal  expenditure, 
criticism  and  comment  are  raised.  With  re- 
spect to  university  research,  a  growing  crit- 
ical Interest  has  brought  acute  awareness 
to  the  Congress  that  It  has  an  important 
respKJnslblllty  for  supervision  and  Incisive 
"study  of  Federal  research  programs. 

With  such  a  vast  and  complex  subject 
and  In  such  a  few  short  months,  obviously, 
several  committees  have  been  unable  to 
suggest  fruitful  solutions  to  all  of  the  prob- 
lems under  consideration.  But  the  hearings 
and  reports  have  specified  areas  where  better 
coordination  and  planning  are  recom- 
mended, and  where  further  study  of  the 
larger  and  thornier  Issues  Is  needed. 

My  remarks  this  evening  will  be  addressed 
to  an  Initial  analysis  of  some  of  these  Issues, 
that  bear  directly  on  the  Government- 
university  relationship  vls-a-vls  the  research 
dollar. 

(a)  Priorities  and  Federal  Involvement:  As 
the  breadth  of  Federal  support  of  research 
has  Increased,  It  has  become  more  and  more 
difficult  to  establish  criteria  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  Federal  Involvement. 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  accord- 
ing to  its  Director.  Leland  J.  Haworth.  "de- 
cided that  the  cause  of  science  could  best  be 
served  by  placing  primary  emphasis  on  merit 
and  supporting  competent  scientists  of 
demonstrated  ability,  or  young  scientists 
with  a  high  degree  of  originality  and 
potential." 

Any  scientific  field  qualifies;  the  projects 
chosen  for  support  are  those  "that  are  most 
susceptible  to  a  truly  scientific  approach 
and  are  fundamental  In  character." 

Does  this  obligate  the  Federal  Government 
to  support  all  basic  research  of  scientific 
merit?  It  seems  to  me  that  NSF — and  Indeed 
the  whole  Federal  research  program — ^Is  pres- 
ently without  useful  guidelines  for  stopping 
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abort  of  tb*t  total  ooaualtmtnt.  From  tbfllr 
tMtlmony.  many  sdentUta  and  educaton 
woiild  Welcome  total  support. 

Many  Congressmen  would  not.  When  a 
MembCT  of  the  Ho\ue  rose  in  1962  to  complain 
about  an  $89,000  National  Institute  of  Realtb 
grant  to  support  a  study  of  "behavioral  cock- 
taU  parttas."  be  was  not  challenging  the  sd- 
entiflc  validity  of  the  study,  but  questioning 
the  appropriateness  of  Federal  support. 

In  the  IBtb  century,  liberal  Congressmen 
were  guided  by  the  criterion  that  Federal 
support  should  go  to  research  "within  neither 
the  province  nor  the  capacity  of  the  Individ- 
ual or  of  the  universities."  And  If  their 
support  for  such  research  was  meager,  It  was 
largely  because  they  deemed  only  a  limited 
variety  of  research  studies  as  advancing  the 
"national  Interest." 

Clearly,  we  have  come  a  long  way  from 
those  narrow  criteria.  Today,  many  spokes- 
men for  Federal  support  of  research  would 
defend  the  "behavioral  cocktail  parties"  study 
because  for  them,  the  concept  of  "national 
interest"  embraces  "science  for  the  sake  of 
science."  The  umbrella  Is  big  enough  for 
everybody. 

Perhaps  Curt  Stem  had  this  all-lncluslve 
support  version  In  mind  when  he  described 
the  scientist-Investigator  In  these  words:  'He 
can  Incessantly  find  delight  In  the  discoveries 
made  by  other  men;  those  of  the  past  and 
those  of  his  own  times.  And  he  can  learn 
the  difficult  lesson  that  the  Joiimey  Itself 
and  not  only  the  great  conquest  Is  fulfillment 
of  human  life." 

However,  Dr.  Alvln  M-  Weinberg,  director 
of  Oak  Ridge  NatlonaMpboratory,  has  suc- 
cinctly said,  "Society  ooee  not  a  priori  owe 
the  scientist,  even  the  good  scientist,  support 
from  society  on  grounds  other  than  that  the 
science  Is  carried  out  competently  and  that 
It  Is  ready  for  exploitation.  Scientists  cannot 
expect  society  to  support  science  because 
scientists  And  It  an  enhancing  diversion." 

Two  congressional  committees  have  very 
recently  addressed  themselves  to  research 
priorities.  In  January,  Congressman  Rrovs 
asked,  "Are  we  matching  research  and  de- 
velopment goals  with  national  goals?"  And 
Representative  Daddasio  has  recommended 
In  strong  terms  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  mxist  hasten  to  set  priorities  and 
Illuminate  national  science  policy.  I  might 
note  that  streams  of  recent  witnesses  before 
both  of  these  congressional  committees, 
hardly  addressed  themselves  to  the  salient 
Issues  of  overall  policy  determination  and 
budgeUry  direction.  Rather,  the  comments 
reflected  Individual  Interests  and  academic 
orientation.  Primarily  because  of  limited 
avallabUlty  of  Federal  research  funds,  more 
truly  long-range  thinking  Is  needed  from 
each  of  the  major  fields  of  scientific  study. 
This  objective  overview-perusal  from  each 
of  the  academic  disciplines  must  then  act  as 
the  basis  for  cogent  arUculatlon  of  Immedi- 
ate as  well  as  long-term  goals  for  the  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  program. 

(b)  Research  effecUveness :  Closely  aaied 
to  a  discussion  of  priorities  and  expenses  Is 
the  matter  of  optimum  productivity  In  the 
research  program.  It  is  vitally  necessary  to 
ramember  the  striking  limitations  that  work 
to  counter  the  full  effectiveness  In  the  overall 
R.  &  O.  commitment. 

Fimds  are  naturaUy  limited.  More  Impor- 
tant, however,  highly  qualified  and  compe- 
tent sdentlflc  Investigators  are  also  In  short 
supply  as  are  physical  facUlUes  and  techni- 
cal t>ackup  personnel.  The  federally  spon- 
sored research  program  Is  calling  forth  the 
greatest  array  of  talent  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  The  future  requirements  for  scien- 
tific manpower  will  be  even  more  demanding. 
Dr.  Wallace  Erode,  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
Of  Science,  summed  up  this  possible  "man- 
power shortage"  when  he  wrote  in  the  Jan- 
uary 19M  Issue  of  Science :  "There  Is  a  crisis 
but  It  Is  one  of  approach  to  a  limited  supply 


ceiling  and  the  need  for  better  and  more  efll- 
clent  education,  rather  than  a  need  to  pro- 
duce more  trained  Individuals.  Production 
of  more  after  the  celling  has  been  reached  In 
the  supply  of  qualified  candidates  merely 
means  lowering  the  standards  to  create  more 
poor  scientists  and  engineers.  Future  lead- 
ership in  science  and  technology  is  not  to  be 
based  on  numbers,  but  rather  on  Improved 
quality  of  the  graduate.  This  will  require 
better  teaching  of  only  those  who  are  quali- 
fied to  receive  instruction." 

If,  highly  competent  research  persoxmel 
really  are  in  increasingly  limited  supply,  then 
Indeed  the  wisdom  of  funding  research  Into 
"behavioral  cocktail  party"  attitudes  and 
"flavor  of  aroma  components  In  roasted  pea- 
nuts" mtut  of  necessity  be  challenged  as 
meritorious  of  Federal  support. 

Dr.  Weinberg  also  has  voiced  concern  in 
this  area  with  words  seldom  heard  from  the 
Bclentiflc  community.  "There  Is  already 
evidence,"  he  says,  "that  our  ratios  of  money 
to  men  in  science  Is  too  high,  and  that  in 
some  parts  of  science  we  have  gone  further 
more  quickly  than  the  number  of  really 
competent  men  can  justify."  Since  1960,  he 
points  out  with  allowances  for  Inflation  and 
the  like,  the  number  of  Ph.  D.'s  In  science 
and  engineering  has  doubled,  but  expendi- 
tures for  research  have  Increased  fivefold. 

In  the  critical  area  of  basic  research,  where 
Federal  support  might  well  be  at  an  already 
dangerously  low  level  comparatively  speak- 
ing— the  flnest  concentration  of  scientific 
Ulent  Is  needed.  But  with  the  increasing 
talent  demands  from  the  applied  sciences 
and  development  fields,  coupled  with  a  possi- 
ble overall  quality  manpower  shortage,  this 
country  might  well  be  on  the  verge  of  short- 
changing Itself  in  the  quality  of  Its  basic 
research  programs.  I  can  say  that  this  is 
a  question  that  will  occasion  the  continuing 
attention  of  the  Congress  In  the  months 
ahead. 

TTACSZNO  MAT  STTmOt 

A  very  wise  Persian  proverb  says  that  "men 
exist  for  the  sake  of  each  other;  thus  teach 
them  or  be  tolerant  with  them;  for  a  person 
is  better  unborn  than  untaught." 

At  the  graduate  level,  research  Is  one  of  the 
best  teachers.  Most  science  graduate  stu- 
dents are  engaged  in  research  and  are  thus 
In  close  contact  with  professors  similarly 
engaged.  The  lab  In  great  measure  Is  the 
classroom  of  the  graduate. 

The  story  Is  quite  different  at  the  under- 
graduate level.  With  research  demanding 
more  of  a  faculty  member's  hours,  he  nat- 
urally has  less  time  to  devote  to  teaching. 
There  are  those  who  contend  that  academic 
distinction  and  productivity  should  not  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  hours  a  profes- 
sor spends  In  the  classroom,  but  rather  by 
the  quality  of  teaching.  In  the  exceptional 
case,  where  the  professor  is  Indeed  of  a  su- 
perlative stature  and  Is  often  available  to 
students  outside  the  classroom,  the  paucity 
of  teaching  hours  is  of  minimal  significance. 
But  It  Is  a  developing  reality  that  research 
and  publication  have  given  too  many  In  the 
undergraduate  cadre  an  "exit  with  grace" 
from  teaching,  with  no  compensatory  provi- 
sions, such  as  "better  quality  teaching  in 
fewer  hours,"  accompanying  the  trend. 

This  situation  has  assumed  serious  dimen- 
sion in  some  colleges  and  universities.  The 
loser  has  b<en  the  imdergraduate  student. 

Dr.  Jameti  A.  Perkins,  president  of  Cornell, 
notes,  "The  critical  problem  In  the  next  10 
years  Is  not  so  much  one  of  research  but 
one  of  «tudents.  The  recent  pattern  of  Fed- 
eral aid  la  not  generally  directed  toward  in- 
struction." 

Dr.  David  Henry,  the  University  of  Illinois 
president  has  said,  "The  physical  needs  for 
education  will  somehow  be  met.  It  Is  not 
clear  how  the  teaching  task  will  get  done." 

Certainly  research  broadens  the  quality  of 
any  teacher.  The  danger  lies  in  overempha- 
sis.   To  safegiiard  against  the  teacher  drain 
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Which  already  has  aflUcted  too  many  facul 
ties,  university  administrators  must  insist  oo 
a    sensible    balance    of    both    teachinit  and 
research. 

The  Elliott  committee  was  strong  in  tta 

judgment: U  there  is  a  conflict  that 

can  be  labeled  'teaching  versus  research,'  it  it 
a  problem  that  must  be  resolved  not  by  a  trt- 
umph  of  one  over  the  other,  but  by  prooer 
balance  between  the  two." 

The  Reuss  subcommittee.  In  Its  October 
1986  report,  also  had  pointed  words  for  the 
"teacher  drain." 

"Undergraduate  teaching  is  all  too  fre- 
quenUy  a  thankless  chore  left  to  those  un- 
able to  get  research  money— whether  senior 
professors  or  younger  assistants.  In  this 
topsy-turvy  situation,  the  undergraduate 
may  find  that  the  university  established 
mainly  for  his  sake  has  no  real  place  for  him 
In  the  new  scheme  of  things." 

"The  committee  finds  that  too  many  sd- 
entUta  and  engineers  have  been  diverted  over 
a  relatively  short  period  Into  research  work, 
and  too  few  are  available  for  teaching.  It 
will  be  necessary  both  to  Umlt  the  require- 
ments for  research  manpower  over  the  short 
term  and  through  an  appropriate  system  of 
Incentives,  to  Increase  the  fiow  of  qualified 
personnel  Into  teaching." 

A  Reuss  committee  table  showed  that.  In 
the  12-year  period  1063-64.  Inclusive,  the 
number  of  teachers  (on  a  full-time  equiva- 
lent basis)  Increased  from  177.000  to  324,000 
or  only  83  percent,  while  enrollment  more 
than  doubled,  and  full-time  equivalent  of 
research  workers  at  the  same  Institutions 
more  than  trebled  (up  from  23,000  in  IBSS 
to  71,000  in  1964). 

John  Fischer,  editor  of  Harper's,  places  the 
quandary  in  simple  perspective  by  asking 
"Is  there  a  teacher  on  the  faculty?"  He  pes- 
simistically feels  that  it  is  unlikely  '■•  •  • 
that  we  can  hope  for  any  drastic  improve- 
ment In  college  teaching  to  come  from 
either  the  administration  or  the  faculties. 
It  will  come,  if  at  all,  only  as  the  result  of 
outside  pressure — from  parents,  alumni,  and 
the  students  themselves." 

Mr.  Fischer  overlooks  one  very  Important 
"outside  pressure";  namely,  the  Federal  Oov- 
eriunent  and  the  Congress  in  partlcirlar. 
The  Government  has  justifiably  refrmned 
from  exerting  pressures  and  persuasions  on 
academla  via  research  grants.  But  in  this 
Instance,  Government  money  at  times  is 
being  used  to  aid  and  abet  a  disturbing 
academic  trend.  Let  there  be  no  mistake, 
the  Congress  is  aware  of  the  detrimental  ef- 
fect that  Federal  research  money  sometimes 
has  on  undergraduate  teaching.  If  the 
school,  acting  in  concert  with  such  groups 
as  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  or  the  splendid  association 
gathered  here  this  evening,  fall  to  ^qfrect 
the  widening  valley  between  student  and 
professor,  then  the  Government  can  and 
surely  will  attach  certain  unwelcome  pro- 
visions to  Federal  research  contracts. 

While  a  college  or  university  might  feel 
reticent  to  unilaterally  impose  sanctions  and 
regulations,  the  Congress  will  not  have  cause 
for  similar  reluctance.  We  are  now  In  a 
period  In  which  the  universities  literally  f  re 
being  cajoled  and  petitioned  to  "amend  their 
teaching  ways."  For  the  sake  of  academic 
autonomy  and  faculty  administrative  pre- 
rogatlves>  let  us  hope  the  institutions  heed 
the  recommendations.  If  not,  for  the  sake 
of  the  students  and  higher  education,  the 
Congress  and  the  agencies  will  do  the 
heeding. 

It  U  here  that  distinguished  ladles  and 
gentlemen  like  yourselves  can  be  so  effective. 
You  can  recognize  the  need  for  more  teach- 
ers and  maxlmiun  teacher  accessibility  as 
well  as  more  research.  Tou  can  note  the 
tenor  of  congressional  and  agency  comment 
You  can  respond  to  this  situation  by  articu- 
lating a  forceful  policy  and  following  a  pro- 
gram that  offers  positive  guarantees  for  tbs 
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ate  of  Federal  research  funds  concomitant 
vith  adherence  to  realistic  teaching  sched- 
ules within  your  institutions.  A  positive 
and  demonstrable  policy  in  this  regai-d,  from 
vlthin  the  academic  community,  would 
hardly  go  unnoticed  In  Washington,  and 
moat  assuredly,  after  proper  oonununlcatlon 
would  aid  In  your  efforts  to  secure  new  re- 
search grants,  and  Federal  Institutional  sup- 
port. 

PANXLa  or  PExas 

In  awarding  Government  research  grants 
and  contracts,  many  agencies  rely  on  the  ad- 
vice of  established  experts  and  faculty  schol- 
ars in  selected  academic  disciplines.  These 
groups  have  been  of  much  benefit  to  the 
agencies  in  pinpointing  quality  research  pro- 
posals and  competent  investigators.  How- 
ever, a  concentration  of  membership  on  the 
panels  has  evidenced  Itself  aver  the  years, 
with  the  large  research  institutions  having  a 
most  dl£cemlble  head-count  majority. 

In  citing  the  growth  of  a  "panel  establish- 
ment," the  Elliott  committee  found  that 
many  agencies  utilize  the  same  panelists 
from  the  same  universities  time  and  time 
again  A  6-year  study  of  ths  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  indicated  49  percent  of 
tbe  names  occurred  repeatedly. 

The  research  community,  through  this 
panel  peer  grouping  is  approaohlng  a  "closed 
community  of  excellence,"  patronized  by  the 
benevolent  Government  eye,  Alvln  Wein- 
berg thus  says,  "The  panel  eystem  is  weak 
Insofar  as  judge,  plaintiff,  and  defendant  are 
usually  one  and  the  same." 

I  have  known  of  more  than  one  Instance 
where  a  very  respected  professor,  having 
worked  under  large  Government  research 
funding  for  many  years,  has  chosen  to  join 
the  faculty  of  a  smaller  institution — not  rep- 
resented in  the  "panel  establishment."  Much 
faster  than  a  spring  thaw  his  Government 
research  funding  disappeared  and  his  Wash- 
ington receptiveness  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

This  entire  issue  was  cast  In  sharp  focxis 
when  the  Woolrldge  committee  filed  its  1965 
report.  There,  a  top  group  'pt  experts  were 
drawn  together  to  repKwt  td  the  President 
on  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Of  the 
74  people  comprising  eight  life  science  panels 
advising  the  Woolrldge  committee,  eight  were 
Government  employees;  of  the  remaining  66, 
59  were  1963  NIH  research  grantees.  Prom 
all  11  of  the  advisory  panels.  38  members 
were  listed  in  the  1963  edition  of  Roster  of 
Members  of  Public  Service  |»ubllc  Advisory 
Oroups.  These  men  were  ^ked  to  make 
issessments  of  the  output  Of  a  system  of 
project  approval  In  which  they  were  In- 
timately Involved  both  as  gpnntees  and  as 
member  of  jjeer  review  g^rovps.  Is  it  any 
wonder  the  Woolrldge  committee  with  the 
assistance  of  such  panels,  totmd  that  the 
best  available  method  for  awarding  research 
grants  is  throu|^  procedures  utilizing  scl- 
entlflc  peer  Judgnllnt  panels? 

It  is  recognizea'that  most  panelists  come 
from  institution*,  rated  excellent  under  es- 
tablished standards,  such  as  number  of  doc- 
torates awarded  and  faculty  membership  in 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  StUl. 
even  the  Academy  in  a  spooial  report  has 
recommended  that  panel  membership  be  on 
»  short-term,  rotating  basis  and  from  a  wide 
circle  of  academla.  This  sentiment  has  re- 
ceived strong  endorsement  from  the  Elliott 
Md  Reuss  committees,  and  a  limited  change 
to  panel  membership  might  well  be  antici- 
pated. 

ACADEMIC   carricisM    and    OONGBESSIONAL 

BSSPONSrvZNKSS 

Many  aay  that  the  Congreaa  does  not  have 
the  scientific  expertise  or  advice  to  accord 
meaningful  scrutiny  to  the  university  re- 
••srch  and  developinent  prop-am.  This  Is 
Psrtlaliy  uue.  Too  often  ^  congressional 
committee  accords  perfunctory  treatment  to 
the  Issues  involved.  Occastonally,  a  com- 
nuttee  is  established  to  do  »  partlciUar  re- 
search study  Job  (e.g..  ElUot«  pelect  commit- 
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tee),  but  with  a  one-time-around  siirvey, 
many  schools  are  justifiably  reticent  to  mo- 
blltee  their  administration  for  a  large  effort 
at  the  expense  of  considerable  time  and 
money. 

Or  other  times  standing  committees  and 
subcommittees,  whose  mandate  Is  a  total 
research  and  development  look-see,  cannot 
but  study  the  academic  problems  dlsjolnt- 
edly  and  sporadically — holding  hearings  and 
Issuing  reports  on  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
program  now.  with  little  or  no  foUow- 
through  for  many  months  or  even  years. 

Further  complaints  of  legislative  research 
perusal  are  directed  to  "nitpicking."  Con- 
gressman MiNSHAtx,  of  Ohio,  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Subconmiittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices,  commented  on  the  research 
grants  listed  in  the  National  Science  Fotm- 
datlon's  annual  report  filed  in  mld-Pebruary 
of  1965.  He  referred,  somewhat  sarcastically, 
among  other  things,  to  "fright  substances 
and  alarm  reactions  in  mollusks,  Cornell 
University,  «1I,200."  And  then  he  said,  "Un- 
til I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  interrogate 
National  Science  Foundation  witnesses,  I  of- 
fer no  comment  other  than  the  fact  that  I 
am  Intrigued  by  the  Idea  of  taxpayers  sup- 
porting studies  of  how  mollusks  react  when 
frightened.  I  have  always  accepted  'cool  as 
a  clam'  as  a  truism,  and  I  question  how  many 
taxpayers  t  appreciate  having  their  money 
spent  to  perhaps  learn  otherwise." 

Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that  this  line 
Item  scrutiny — usually  on  "title  of  project" 
basis  alone — keepw  faculty  Investigators  and 
agency  people  on  their  toes  and  alert  to  the 
sensitivities  of  Congress  and  their  constit- 
uents relative  to  the  sensible  expenditures 
of  public  funds. 

On  the  subject  of  committee  testimony, 
admltteelly,  most  of  the  commentary  before 
congressional  committees  Is  from  agency 
men — university  people  being  extremely  ret- 
icent to  appear;  and.  If  they  do,  are  rarely 
critical  m  depth.  Dr.  Abelson,  editor  of 
Science  has  said.  "The  witness  In  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  the  establishment  pays  a  price 
and  Incurs  hazards.  He  is  diverted  from  his 
professional  activities.  He  stirs  the  enmity 
of  powerful  foes.  He  fears  that  reprisals  may 
extend  beyond  him  to  his  Institutions. 
Perhaps  he  fears  shadows,  but  In  a  day  when 
almost  all  research  institutions  are  highly 
dependent  on  Federal  funds,  prudence  seems 
to  dictate  silence." 

Institutional  presidents  sometimes  seem 
the  most  reluctant  to  speak  out — perhaps  for 
fear  of  jeopardizing  their  relationships  with 
the  Federal  agencies.  (The  same  fear  may 
muffie  the  criticism  of  federally  subsidized 
scientists,  thus  stifling  the  efforts  of  the 
Congress  to  learn  of  Inefficiencies  and  Inade- 
quacies that  are  present  in  the  Federal 
research  program.) 

When  Invitations  were  extended  by  the 
Elliott  committee  to  a  number  of  Influential 
university  presidents  to  provide  testimony 
on  current  problems  in  the  Government- 
university  relationship,  a  few  gave  careful 
study  to  the  matter  and  provided  helpful 
suggestions.  But  some  refused  the  Invita- 
tion outright  or  offered  empty  generalities 
and  glowing  platitudes,  or  gave  the  commit- 
tee what  It  needed  least;  less  than  candid 
expressions  of  Immediate  self-interest, 
clof^d  In  the  familiar  altruistic  rhetoric  of 
science  and  education. 

Subsequent  requests  by  the  committee  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  facts  and  flgures 
on  Federal  expenditures  were  in  many  In- 
stances Ignored  or  given  perfunctory  atten- 
tion— often.  It  must  be  admitted,  because  the 
Institution  did  not  keep  adequate  track  of 
where  the  Federal  funds  were  going. 

Faced  with  these  realities,  strong  attention 
should  be  focused  on  how  to  insure  a  steady 
flow  of  critical  and  knowledgeable  commen- 
tary from  the  university  campus.  Construc- 
tive criticism  is  vital  to  a  more  productive 
Federal  research  program — particularly  if  of- 


fered by  the  Investigators  themselves.  Don 
Price,  dean  of  Harvard's  Graduate  School  of 
Public  Administration  and  the  new  president 
of  the  AAAS,  in  noting  the  need  for  more 
critical  comment  from  the  sclentiflc  commu- 
nity, says,  "Even  as  dissenters,  they  must  be 
established,  and  the  future  status  of  their 
estate  must  be  developed  with  care  if  we  are 
to  adjust  our  constitutional  system  to  mod- 
em technology  without  losing  our  freedom." 
And  Logan  Wilson  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  has  well  summarized  the 
concurrent  responsibilities  of  aoademldans 
and  Government  officers:  "Each  institution 
should  have  its  own  sense  of  public  mission, 
of  course,  but  my  own  conviction  Is  that  the 
educational  community  has  a  right  and  a 
responsibility  to  share  with  the  Government 
in  the  determination  of  policies  and  dlreo- 
tlons,  that  will,  as  much  as  any  other  fac- 
tor, shape  our  whcrie  future. 

IXDZEAL   CONTRACT  RX8EASCH   CENTDUI 

Under  a  usual  cloak  of  Wasblngton-lm- 
ixjsed  secrecy,  some  20  or  so  Federal  ccxitract 
research  centers — university  affiliated  though 
usually  physically  distant  from  the  campus 
proper — perform  complex,  ml8sion-c»^lented 
research  and  development  work  for  the 
Government.  The  atmosphere  Is  devoid  of 
more  than  a  dozen  or  so  student  assistants 
(If  that)  and  reflects  open  chagrin  at  the 
Idea  of  visitations  by  the  centers  research- 
ers to  campus  classrooms  and  labs. 

One  fact  stands  dominant;  namely,  that 
heavy  oonoentration  of  Federal  research 
funds  at  these  Installations.  In  flsoal  year 
1966,  almost  $6  billion  will  be  spent  by  the 
Government  at  "captive  labs."  One  result 
of  this  funding  Is  that  the  academic  Insti- 
tutions sponsoring  the  facilities  are  usually 
considered  the  recipients  of  the  money  In 
general.  Nothing  could  be  furthM'  from  the 
truth.  In  fact,  the  universities  proper 
rarely  see  any  of  the  money,  or,  too  often 
even  the  research  results.  Where  labs  are 
found,  a  closer  examinajtlon  of  university 
accounts  will  Invariably  show  high  labora- 
tory funding,  with  the  main  campus  receiv- 
ing a  much  more  balanced  and  proportional 
share  of  the  total  Federal  research  alloca- 
tion. This  fact  should  be  well  remembered 
In  any  "geographic  cUsperslon  of  funds"  dis- 
cussion and  the  side  issue  of  the  haves  versua 
the  have-nots  In  university  research. 

For  example,  according  to  flgures  just  re- 
leased by  the  Reuss  subcommittee  on  re- 
search, Johns  Hopkliu  University  was  the 
third  largest  recipient  of  Federal  funds  for 
all  university  research  conducted  In  fiscal 
year  1964.  In  that  year,  Hopkins  received 
somewhat  In  excess  of  $70  million  from  the- 
Federal  agencies — but  $55  million  of  that 
total  was  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
alone.  And  virtually  all  of  that  money  was 
earmarked  for  the  Hopkins  Applied  Physics 
Lab  In  Silver  Spring,  Md..  many  miles  distant 
from  the  Homewood  campus  in   Baltimore. 

Not  a  few  university  presidents  with  cap- 
tive labs  located  at  their  schools  continually 
insist  before  congressional  conunlttees  that 
the  centers  are  Indeed  part  of  their  Institu- 
tions' educational  missions  and  thiu  should 
be  retained.  But,  the  affiliation  all  too  often 
appears  as  a  tortured  one,  necessitating  a 
good  deal  of  stretch  to  the  Imagination. 
Nevertheless,  the  centers  do  perform  a  vital 
service  at  a  splendid  level  of  productivity. 
The  labs  undoubtedly  assist  their  parent  in- 
stitution In  such  matters  as  prestige  and 
drawing  power  on  t&e  academic  professions 
and  student  Interest. 

Also  remember  that  the  labs  perform  a 
good  deal  of  applied  research,  an  area  under- 
funded according  to  people  such  as  Drs. 
Teller  and  Kantrowltz.  It  is  clear  that  the 
contract  research  centers  have  a  continuing 
mission  for  the  future.  It  remains  for  the 
academic  community  to  secure  a  better  as- 
similation of  the  work  of  these  labs  Into  the 
educational  mission  of  the  universities. 
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Whenever  poMlble.  research  money  should 
be  allocated  in  such  a  way  Uutt  It  also  will 
do  the  greatest  good  educationally.  « If  two 
Institutions  or  two  Investigators  have  the 
same  competence  to  perform  a  given  piece  of 
research  then  the  choice  ought  to  go  to  the 
one  with  the  greater  capacity  and  willing- 
ness to  Involve  students  In  the  research  ex- 
perience. But  It  Is  quite  another  thing  to 
compromise  the  research  Investment  In  pur- 
suit of  an  educational  objective. 

This  research  compromise  now  reaches  be- 
yond questionable  investigator  subaldlca- 
tlon,  and  Is  transferring  research  funds  Into 
a  catchall  category  of  currlculums  and  insti- 
tutional development  grants.  The  expand- 
ing effort  to  build  new  academic  centers,  to 
Improve  departments,  and  to  expand  insti- 
tutional capacity  should  be  labeled  properly 
as  an  academic  development  program — cer- 
tainly not  one  of  research.  Thtu,  our  na- 
tional research  program,  as  presently 
evolving  in  higher  education,  should  in 
reality  be  two  mutually  sustaining  pro- 
grams— one,  a  constantly  expanding  research 
effort,  conditioned  on  excellence  and  produc- 
tivity; and  the  other,  an  institutional  de- 
velopment program  geared  to  future  In- 
creases in  graduate  education  and  research 
operations. 

The  National  Scfence  ^undatlon  Board  in 
a  1968  statement — as  pertinent  today  as 
then — wisely  noted  that,  "Problems  of  Oov- 
ernment-university  relationships  in  the  Fed- 
eral support  of  research  at  colleges  and 
universities  should  be  explicitly  and  com- 
pletely disassociated  from  the  budgeting 
needs  and  cries  of  the  institutions  and  from 
the  general  Issue  of  Federal  aid  to  higher 
education.  In  the  consideration  of  these 
relationships  there  should  be  no  implication 
that  Federal  sponsorship  of  research  Is  a 
convenient  subterfuge  for  federal  aid  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning." 

In  the  fleld  of  academic  development  there 
are  already  excellent  programs  carried  on 
by  such  agencies  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration which  embrace  open  ended,  Federal 
assistance  to  expand,  In  quantity  and  quality. 
Institutions  and  science  departments  within 
those  schools.  In  addition,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  has  just  com- 
pleted its  first  full  year  of  operation?  The 
results  show  almost  t300  million  expended  In 
the  12  months  of  fiscal  year  1965  on  under- 
graduate and  graduate  facilities  develop- 
ment. The  great  bulk  of  this  amount  was 
allocated  for  institutional  science  building 
construction — bricks  and  mortar  assistance 
which  will  enable  schools  to  command  le- 
gitimate approbation  of  agency  research  dis- 
tributors in  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  growing  diffusion 
of  Intent  with  reference  to  the  dual 
mandate  of  the  Federal  Qovertmient  In  the 
areas  of  institutional  development  and  of 
academic  research.  In  a  September  1966 
statement  to  the  Cabinet.  President  Johnson 
stated  that,  "Research  supptorted  to  further 
agency  missions  should  be  administered  not 
only  with  a  view  to  producing  specific  re- 
sults, but  also  with  the  view  to  strengthening 
academic  Institutions  and  increasing  the 
number  of  Institutions  capable  of  perform- 
ing research  of  the  highest  quality."  Here 
the  President  Is  speaking  of  the  research  dol- 
lar doing  two  *joba — mission  project  study 
and  academic  development. 

In  a  paper  by  NASA's  Thopias  Murphy  and 
Thomas  Adams,  delivered  to  the  1965  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Aasociation.  the  writers  sUted  this  resultant 
dilemma : 

"Can  a  mlsslon-orlented  agency  use  geog- 
raphy 4s-a  criterion  In  awarding  grants,  rec- 
ognizing full  well  that  it  concomitantly  will 
sacrifice  time,  quality,  and  money  In  the 
process?     When  granu  are  given  to  one  In- 


stitution on  grounds  other  than  merit,  there 
is  little  basis  tor  denying  similar  giants  to 
other  universities  which  would  not  normally 
merit  them." 

I  submit  that  the  development  activity 
referred  to  by  Murphy  and  Adams,  might 
well  lodge  In  any  of  the  agencies  commis- 
sioned to  perform  research.  However,  de- 
velopment programs  should  be  clearly 
labeled  as  such  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  consideration  and  approval.  The 
relevant  congressional  committee  should 
have  full  information  on  prop>oeals  and  rec- 
ommendations in  both  Important  areas  of 
academic  research  and  institutional  develop- 
ment. Only  in  this  way  can  legitimate 
priorities  be  established  together  with  a 
Oovemment-wide  program  of  expanding 
quality  research,  and  an  Increase  In  institu- 
tions capable  of  performing  that  research. 

We  cannot  permit  a  continuation  of  the 
current  ambiguity  of  Interest.  The  wisest 
expenditure  of  the  important  research  dollar 
lies  In  the  balance.  Both  research  and  aca- 
demic development  are  necessary,  and  at 
usually  the  same  time — but  can  one  research 
fund  do  both  jobs?  Too  often,  when  atten- 
tion Is  directed  to  research  programs,  com- 
mentators are  talking  in  terms  of  Federal 
construction,  geographical  dispersion  of 
funds  for  academic  development,  or  student 
assistance  and  traineeshlp  programs  for 
future  research  expertise.  Admittedly,  all 
these  programs  ultimately  lead  to  more  re- 
search, but  the  limited  research  dollar  can- 
not be  the  elixir  vltae  for  comprehensive 
higher  education  advancement. 

It  Is  certainly  a  laudatory  objective  to  de- 
velop new  academic  centers  of  research  and 
scholarly  proficiency.  More  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  the  "superlative"  label  at- 
tached are  certainly  needed.  But  to  build 
such  schools  with  Federal  project  research 
dollars  would  not  only  Jeopardize  at  least  for 
the  present,  the  overall  research  program, 
but  would  put  second-rank  universities  on 
a  dangerous  "easy  street"  to  Institutional 
expansion.  It  might  well  be  noted  that 
schools  such  (>*  Johns  Hopkins  and  Harvard 
did  tv)t  attain  their  present  excellence  by 
way  of  Feder^'  <lollar8:  rather  they  achieved 
a  preeminent  pcsltlon  In  education  which  in 
turn  prompted  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  for 
research. 

As  a  case  in  point,  we  have  here  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  an  excellent  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.  The  student  body 
is  large  and  growing,  the  proliferation  of 
campuses  is  noteworthy,  the  array  of  talent 
and  productivity  Is  increasingly  impressive. 
It  is  a  school  such  as  this  that  might  well 
wish  to  Increase  its  funded  research,  bearing 
/In  mind  the  existing  caveats  on  too  much  re- 
search vis-a-vis  the  academic  mission  of  the 
institution. 

There  is  something  of  the  "chicken  or  egg" 
dilemma  here,  however.  Should  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  set  priority  sights  on  more  re- 
search dollars  or  on  academic  improvement 
and  development  programs  first,  which  In 
time  would  garner  the  desired  increment  in 
funded  research'  A  marvelous  program, 
ideally  suited  to  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  one  that  I  am  sure  Is  already  known  by 
this  Institution,  is  the  science  development 
grants  program  of  the  NSF.  Under  Its  pro- 
visions very  large  open-ended  grants  are  an- 
nually awarded  to  academic  Institutions  that 
are  not  now  among  the  very  foremost  In  sci- 
ence but  that  have  substantial  present 
strength  and.  In  addition,  have  shown  sound 
planning  for  future  Improvement. 

Many  In  Washington  speak  of  the  need  for 
new  academic  centers  of  excellence.  This 
NSF  program  Is  one  important  way  to  meet 
that  need.  And  yet,  the  President's  new 
budget,  while  recommandlng  a  substantial 
increase  in  funds  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  has  only  a  15  million  Increase  to 
a  $45  million  total,  over  last  year's  budget 
flgtire.    Unfortunately,  for  a  program  which 


commands  such  widely  voiced  support  from 
all  quarters.  It  Is  most  discouraging  that  It 
falls  to  receive  larger  funding,  i  wouW 
suggest  that  budgeting  for  vital  science  de- 
velopment programs  such  as  this  might  well 
command  your  close  attention  and  comment 
over  the  months  ahead  to  Washington. 

This,  then.  Is  the  state  of  Government  sup. 
port  of  xjnlverslty  research  today.  The  work 
of  the  Congress  over  the  past  year  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  restrained  and  reasoned 
approach  to  the  questions  and  problems  that 
surround  our  national  research  program 
The  fear  that  Congress  is  about  to  curtail 
Its  support  of  research  or  stifle  the  efforts  of 
the  Nation's  deserving  sclentlsU,  or  turn  Its 
back  on  the  many  problems  of  higher  educa- 
tion Is  wholly  without  foundation. 

Seemingly,  the  most  obvious  requirement 
on  the  part  of  the  academic  and  scientific 
community  would  be  an  articulate  form  of 
response,  recognizing  research  program 
modification  as  inevitable  and  healthy,  and 
embracing  constructive,  specific  suggestions 
for  changes  best  serving  the  Nation's  Interest, 
and  the  institutions  educational  mandate. 
You  might  well  disagree  with  some  of  my 
comments  this  evening,  but  do  have  a  capa- 
cious and  vocal  Interest  In  all  of  them. 

Naturally,  there  are  dlfllcultles  In  the  Fed- 
eral research  program  and  the  sltuaUon 
promises  continuing  concern  over  the 
months  ahead.  During, this  time  of  reap- 
praisal and  program  modification,  one  fact  Is 
clear — If  Institutions  are  to  maintain  the 
educational  Ideals  and  traditional  autonomy 
In  conjunction  with  strengthened  research 
activity,  then  the  major  advances  In  this 
Government-university  partnership  must  be 
premised  on  clearly  defined  educational  phi- 
losophy and  sound  instltullonal  organization. 
In  order  to  clearly  articulate  and  define  a 
campus  research  policy,  those  responsible  for 
our  Institutions  of  higher  learning  must 
take  a  more  active  role  In  the  decisionmaking 
processes  involving  Federal  funds.  They 
must  be  aware  of  the  changing  Washington 
spirit,  and  they  must  know  how  to  plead 
their  cause  before  the  Congress.  They,  and 
Indeed  you,  should  be  totally  aware  of  the 
Issues  I  have  mentioned  this  evening. 
Know  of  their  Impact  on  the  research  pro- 
grams, and  participate  in  the  dialog  that 
swirls  about  these  questions,  particularly  in 
Washington. 

If  solutions  are  to  be  found  for  many  of 
the  Imbalances  and  Inequities  in  the  cam- 
pus-Government research  partnerships,  the 
solutions  most  properly  should  be  proffered 
from  within  the  academic  community.  Wel- 
come this  responsibility.  Develop  your  sug- 
gestions, supeestlons  for  change,  where  war- 
ranted, and  suggestions  for  maintenance  of 
policy  where  desired. 

Above  all.  take  part  In  the  discussions  that 
call  yoiu  opinions  to  Washington  and  take 
part  not  on  a  sporadic  or  disjointed  basis 
but  with  firm,  concerted  effort  on  behalf  of 
your  particular  disciplines  and  as  spokesmen 
of  the  academic  community. 

Now  you  might  well  ask.  How  can  you  sug- 
gest we  criticize  the  agency  that  supf>ort8  us. 
or  the  programs  under  which  we  have 
applied  for  funds?  But  my  friends,  it  Is  not 
a  reliance  on  criticism  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing, but  rather  positive  and  constructive 
conunentary  on  your  part.  Believe  me.  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  the  Congress  will  respond 
with  alacrity  to  your  challenge  for  excel- 
lence. 

Certainly  research  continues  to  be  the  key 
to  national  growth  and  security.  This  vi- 
brant, Eclentlflcally  oriented  era  of  the  mld- 
20th  century  might  well  be  termed  the 
research  years — a  time  when  an  evergrow- 
ing portion  of  our  physical  human  re- 
sources Is  being  diverted  Into  the  unknown 
and  then  turning  raw  discovery  into  great 
technological  achievements  for  man's  benefit- 
It  has  become  a  matter  of  common  faith  that 
much  greater  advancement  is  yet  to  come. 
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Indeed,  no  one  has  sununarlzed  the  spirit 
and  vlbrance  of  the  research  years  more  elo- 
quently than  Kmest  Hemingway,  when  he 
said,  "We  are  living  in  the  morning  of  an 
epoch,  and  In  the  fog  of  the  early  dawn  m«n 
walk  confused  and  see  straage  sights.  Buf> 
the  fog  will  melt  \inder  thd  rays  of  the  very 
sun  which  has  created  It,  Mid  the  world  of 
truth  will  be  seen  to  be  solid  and  lovely  again. 
All  the  glory  of  life,  all  the  Mmance  of  living, 
all  the  deep  and  true  Joys  lof  the  world,  all 
the  splendor  and  the  mystery  are  within  our 
rewsh.- 


< 


lOTIPICATION  OP  NEJT-OP-KIN  OP 
DECEASED  SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  S^peaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  MlP.  Speaker,  on 
February  9  I  had  inserted  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrojte  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  concern- 
ing the  Defense  Department's  procedures 
for  notifying  next-of-kin  of  deceased 
servicemen.  1 

I  now  would  like  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  reply  frqttx  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  whlob  explains  the 
very  sensitive  nature  of  notifying  loved 
ones  of  the  death  of  a  serviceman. 

Col.  J.  L.  Blackwell,  In  response  to 
my  inquiry,  points  out  many  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  ca$ualty  notifica- 
'  tion  and  outlines  some  oif  the  complex- 
ities confronting  the  virious  services. 
He  also  mentions  that  thfe  current  sys- 
tem is  now  being  studied.  !l  am  extremely 
hopeful  that  this  stucjy  will  result  in  a 
better,  more  compassionnte  way  of  no- 
tifying a  mother  that  her  son  has  been 
killed — instead  of  an  impersonal  taxi 
driver  delivering  the  death  message  dur- 
ing the  night.  1 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  Colonel  Blackwelt's  letter  to  me, 
as  well  as  my  reply  to  him.  The  cor- 
respondence follows: 

Department  of  the  ArjiY,  OmcE 
OF  THE  Secretary  of    be  Ahmt, 
Washington,  D,C.,  Fe1f1(uaTy  18, 1966. 
Hon.  Horace  R.  Kornegat, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  K<»negat:  The  $ecretary  of  the 
Army  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  Inquiry 
addressed  to  the  Secretarjf  of  Defense  In 
behalf  of  Mr.  Howard  Whlt^  concerning  the 
current  system  of  casualty  notification. 

One  of  the  most  sensitlvW  functions  the 
Army  has  to  perform  Is  th»  notification  of 
tamlllee  of  military  personnel  who  have  been 
reported  in  a  casualty  stitus.  We  share 
your  concern  and  realize  the  emotional 
trauma  experienced  by  any(ji|ie  at  any  time 
In  receiving  news  of  a  loved  iihe's  death.  All 
muitary  actions  Involving  t(.B.  personnel  In 
oversea  areas  are  newsworthy  and  closely 
covered  by  representatives  of  the  news  media, 
*ho  furnlfh  their  reports  by  the  speediest 
communication  facilities  available.  There- 
fore. It  is  imperative  that  initial  notification 
oe  made  as  prompUy  as  possible  since  addi- 
tional grief  Is  caused  the  fcunlUes  should 
the  Information  be  recelv«d  prematurely 
through  news  media  releases. 

Up  to  this  time,  commercial  telegraph  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  expeflltious  and  effi- 


cient means  In  making  notification.  Taxi- 
cab  drivers  must,  of  necessity,  be  employed 
at  times  by  Western  Union  to  assist  In  the 
delivery  of  casualty  notifications  depending 
on  the  time  the  message  Is  received  at  a 
local  branch  office  and  the  area  In  which  the 
addressee  resides.  They  are  advised  of  the 
contents  of  the  message  and  Instructed  to  be 
on  the  alert  for  Indications  of  shock  reaction 
and  to  offervpielr  services  when  necessary. 
With  thawing  casualty  rate  among  U.S. 
forces  In  Vietnam  as  the  result  of  our  more 
Intensive  role,  the  matter  of  casualty  notifi- 
cation has  .been  the  subject  of  several  news 
Items  and  e<Utorlals,  especially  In  areas  from 
which  major  contingents  have  departed  such 
as  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  Many  recent  requests 
have  beett  received  from  vsirlous  civic,  mili- 
tary, and  veterans  organizations  and.  al- 
though the  suggestions  may  seem  to  be 
workable  with  present  personalities  and  con- 
ditions at  a  given  local  level,  these  are  not 
necessarily  workable  wlien  extended  to  the 
complexities  Involved  by  the  membership  of 
the  entire  Army  which  cujrently  exceeds  i 
million.  Additionally,  the  prevailing  local 
factors  are  also  always  subject  to  change 
upon  departure  of  enthusiastic  personnel 
currently  available. 

We  certainly  do  recognize  notification  of 
next  of  kin  as  one  of  our  basic  responsibili- 
ties in  a  most  sensitive  area.  It  must  be 
accomplished  and  controlled  by  the  military 
not  only  In  order  to  provide  prompt,  factual, 
and  reliable  notification  but  also  to  assure 
prompt  and  efficient  coordination  of  all  other 
actions  which  Include  the  appointment  of 
the  survivor  assistance  officer,  return  of 
remains  and  press  releases. 

Recent  Instructions  have  been  Issued  re- 
stricting telegraphic  notification  actions  for 
overseas  casualties  to  the  hours  of  6  a.m. 
to  10  pjn.  dally.  Though  the  attention  of 
the  public  Is  currently  focused  on  the  Viet- 
nam situation,  the  Ioes  of  a  son  or  husband 
is  considered  an  equally  shocking  and  dis- 
tressing experience  Irrespective  of  the  loca- 
tion of  circumstances  of  occurrence.  We 
cannot  In  good  conscience  establish  separate, 
preferential  procedures  for  any  particular 
area  without  considering  relatives  of  the  en- 
tire army.  However,  a  current  study  Is  being 
conducted  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of 
Initiating  a  notification  system  using  military 
resources  rather  than  Western  Union  facili- 
ties. A  decision  on  this  matter  Is  expected 
not  later  than  May  1  at  which  time  you  will 
be  further  advised. 

The  Army  Is  aware  of  the  need  for  personal 
assistance  to  bereaved  families  confronted 
with  many  unfamiliar  demands  at  this  cru- 
cial time.  An  officer,  well  Informed  as  to 
these  needs.  Is  appointed  to  visit  the  home 
and  extend  courteous,  efficient,  and  sympa- 
thetic assistance  for  as  long  as  the  need 
exists. 

Your  thsughtfulness  that  the  feelings  of 
others  might  be  spared  as  much  as  possible 
Is  most  understandable  smd  I  am  grateful  for 
your  Interest  In  this  matter. 

It  Is  noted  that  on  February  9  you  entered 
the  substances  of  Mr.-  White's  letter  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  therefore,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  solicits  similar  action 
on  your  part. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  Information  gives  you 
an  appreciation  of  our  active  and  continuing 
Interest  In  this  very  real  problem. 
Sincerely, 

J.  L.  Blackweu,, 
Colonel,  GS  Office,  Chief  of  Legislative 
Liaison. 

Congress  of  tece  Untted  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  23,  1966. 
Col.  J.  L.  Blackv^teix, 
Office,  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Colonxl  Blackwell:  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  courteous  reply  to  my 


lette-  of  February  9,  addressed  to  Secretary 
McNamara  concerning  the  Army's  current 
system  of  casualty  notification. 

I  can  v»ry  readily  appreciate  the  Defense 
Department's  problems  In  this  extremely 
sensitive  area,  I  can  easily  understand  also 
that  the  Army,  as  you  point  out,  cannot 
establish  separate,  preferential  procedures 
for  any  particular  area  and  would  not  sug- 
gest that  you  even  consider  such  a  policy. 

My  concern  Is  for  every  mother  and 
father  and  every  wife  who  must  In  the  future 
face  the  terrible  emotional  strain  of  re- 
ceiving the  news  that  the  son  or  husband 
has  been  killed — regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death  or  wherever  they  may 
live. 

After  writing  to  Secretary  McNamara 
about  th^lnstance  of  a  mother  receiving 
the  sh^dfuig  news  that  her  son  had  been 
klll^/ln  action  In  Vietnam,  I  went  to 
Norfc  Carolina  and  visited  with  the  parents 
of  the  young  man  who  gave  his  life  for  his 
country.  The  Hiram  Strlcklands  are  a 
proud  fsonlly.  They  were  proud  that  jroung 
"Butch"  had  alway  wanted  to.  be  a  soldier. 
They  were,  quite  naturally,  grieved  that  bis 
Army  career  was  only  19  months  long.  Eut, 
19-year-old  "Butch's"  mother,  in  her  grief, 
kept  reiterating  one  point  In  her  conversa- 
tion with  me.  "Please,"  she  asked,  "do 
whatever  you  can  to  help  the  feelings  of 
some  other  mother  of  some  other  boy  killed 
In  the  service."  As  she  mourned  her  son, 
she  wanted  to  alleviate  the  unnecessary 
ti<auma  that  might  come  to  another  service- 
man's loved  one.  She  received  the  death 
notice  at  night  from  a  commercial  taxi 
driver  who  handed  her  a  telegram  and  went 
off  again  Into  the  night. 

I  repeat  my  earlier  plea  for  a  better  way. 
I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the  current 
study  you  are  now  conducting  wUl  produce 
a  more  desirable  and  compassionate  proce- 
dure. I  know  that  the  Army  vrtll  persist  In 
Its  efforts  until  a  better  way  Is  found  and 
put  Into  use. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  correspond- 
ence Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  I  know  that  many  others  will  be  Interested 
also  In  your  efforts  to  find  a  better  way. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  assistance  and  for 
your  most  courteous  reply. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I 
am. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Horace  R.  Kornegat. 


SENATOR  PAT  McNAMARA  TO  STEP 
DOWN 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend -his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  who 
once  said  of  Michigan's  senior  Senator 
[Mr.  McNamara]  : 

I  believe  It  can  be  said  of  the  Senatca*  from  "" 
Michigan,  "Behold  a  Senator  In  whom  there 
Is  no  guile."  Everyone  always  knows  where 
he  stands.  He  does  not  make  any  ambiguous 
statements.  He  does  not  cast  any  ambiguous 
votes. 

That  Statement,  in  a  nutshell,  sums  up 
very  well  one  of  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics about  the  public  life  of  Pat- 
rick V.  McNamara.  His  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  always  known  where  he 
stood,  and  we  in  Michigan  have  always 
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known  where  to  And  our  Senator.  In- 
variably. It  has  been  on  the  side  of  the 
public  Interest. 

I  have  Just  been  notified  of  Senator 
McNamara's  decision  not  to  seek  reelec- 
tion this  year.  He  will  step  down  at  the 
end  of  1966  after  12  years  of  dedicated 
and  effective  service  to  his  State  and 
Nation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

I  know  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  thou- 
sands of  my  fellow  Michiganders  when 
I  say  that  we  had  hoped  Pat  McNamasa 
would  seek  election  to  a  third  term  in 
the  Senate.  We  accept  his  decision  re- 
gretfully and  wish  him  well  as  he  serves 
out  his  final  year  in  the  Senate  and  In 
the  years  ahead. 

As  he  leaves  the  Senate,  Pat  McNajcara 
can  point  to  an  enviable  record  of  public 
service.  Americans  for  years  to  come 
will  lead  better  lives  because  Michigan 
sent  Pat  McNamara  to  the  UJS.  Senate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Detroit  Free  Press- 
last  fall  carried  an  article  by  Mr.  James 
Robinson  calling  attention  to  Senator 
McNamara's  outstanding  record  of  ac- 
complishment, particularly  during  the 
first  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

I  hope  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  will  take  the  time  to  read  Mr. 
Robinson's  article  about  Michigan's 
senior  Senator  and  his  record  of  public 
service.  It  is  a  record  of  which  the 
people  of  Michigan  and  the  Nation  can 
be  very  proud. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber 15,  1965.  edition  of  the  P'ree  Press 
under  the  headline,  "Oolng  Like  60  at 
71— That's  Pat  McNamara,"  be  printed 
as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

OoiNO  Lou  60  AT  71 — That's  Pat  McNamara 
(By  James  Robinson) 

Pat  McNamara,  Michigan's  senior  Senator, 
baa  returned  to  Detroit  to  spend  the  3 -month 
recess  between  sessions  oT  the  89th  Congress. 

For  McNamara,  who  at  71  Is  nearlng  the 
end  of  his  second  term  as  Senator,  the  an- 
nual visit  could  be  the  start  of  a  new  cam- 
paign for  reelection— or  a  final  report  to  the 
people  on  his  achievements  In  the  VS. 
Senate. 

"This  year  has  been  moat  gratifying — the 
best  of  my  11  years  in  the  Senate."  McNamara 
said  In  a  leisurely  interview  over  lunch  at  the 
Whlttler  Hotel,  where  bo  and  Mrs.  McNamara 
have  an  apartment. 

The  Senator  Is  giving  no  hints  on  the 
question  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  Mich- 
igan politlcans :  WUl  be  run  for  a  third  term 
lnl»M7 

But,  as  he  reviews  this  year's  Congress.  It 
soon  becomes  obvious  that  the  facts  belle 
McNamara's  own  statement  to  the  Senate  on 
October  4,  his  birthday  anniversary. 

"When  a  man  reaches  the  agr  of  71  years." 
McNamara  said  on  that  occasion,  "there  is 
very  little  to  celebrate." 

McNamara,  at  71,  has  much  to  celebrate. 
This  has  been,  by  far.  bis  most  productive 
_  year  as  a  Senator. 

Before  leaving  Washington,  he  counted  the 
pens  he  received  from  President  Johnson  for 
legislation  In  which  he  bad  a  major  role  in 
enacting.   The  total :  IB  pens. 

"I've  been  down  to  the  White  House  so 
many  times  this  year  for  bill -signing  cere- 
monies, I'm  thinking  of  going  Into  the  pen 
business,"  McNamara  said.  "I  could  stock  a 
stationery  store." 

There  are  other  reasons  for  McNamara  to 
celebrate.  Few  men  at  71  are  more  active  or 
more  interested  In  ttie  world  about  tham. 


He  looks  healthier,  and  younger  every  time 
you  see  him.  A  bit  overweight,  certainly  less 
"vigor"  than  Bobbt  Kknitcot.  But  who  says 
a  senior  Senator  should  play  touch  football? 

The  reasons  for  McNamara's  high  opinion 
of  the  89th  Congress  are  easy  to  understand. 
"We  passed  86  percent  of  the  1964  Demo- 
cratic   platform    this    year,"    McNamara   ex- 
plained. 

"And  next  year — we  are  going  to  go  back 
and  get  the  other  IB  percent." 

McNamara  takes  special  pleasure  In  two  of 
the  year's  most  Important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation— medical  care  for  the  aged  and  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Both  were  p«u-t  of  his  first  campaign  In 
19M.  He  labored  on  problems  of  the  aged 
and  on  behalf  of  better  education  for  many 
years  prior  to  entering  the  Senate. 

"Back  In  the  19aO's  I  was  concerned  be- 
cause Michigan  had  no  old-age  pension,"  be 
recalled.  "So  I  took  a  Job — one  of  those  un- 
paid Jdbs — as  executive  secretary  of  the  Mich- 
igan Old  Age  Pension  League. 

"We  got  the  first  pension  law  on  the  books 
In  Michigan.  Frank  Murphy  (former  Gov- 
ernor) was  cochalrman." 

In  the  Senate.  McNAMAaa  Invented  the  pop- 
\xlar  and  politically  potent  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  and  was  Its  first  chairman.  He 
still  Is  the  senior  Democratic  member,  but 
gave  up  the  chairmanship  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  a 
few  years  back. 

Congress  this  year  also  passed  the  Mc- 
Namara-Pogarty  Act,  creating  a  new  admin- 
istration on  aging  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"It  geto  rid  of  the  welfare  stigma  which 
has  been  so  obnoxloiu  to  the  senior  citizens," 
McNamara  said. 

A  former  Detroit  school  board  member.  Mc- 
Namara now  serves  as  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. 

Vice  President  HtmatT  H.  Ht7mphrxt,  on  bis 
recent  visit  to  Michigan,  told  a  Detroit  audi- 
ence that  "Pat  McNamara  has  done  more  for 
the  cause  of  education  In  this  country  than 
any  Member  of  the  Senate,  except  possibly 
Watne  Morsk." 

McNamara  Is  proud  of  the  tribute,  and 
proud  of  the  opportunity  he  has  bad  to  boost 
education. 

"The  horizons  of  education  are  llmltlees." 
be  explained. 

"Well  never  have  enough  money  to  bring 
all  the  education  they  can  absorb  to  every- 
body who  wants  It  and  needs  It.  But  we  must 
keep  going.  There  are  always  new  frontiers 
every  day." 

The  list  of  legislation  McNamara  sponsored 
or  managed  In  committees  and  during  floor 
debate  Is  almost  endless. 

In  fact,  the  bulk  of  what  the  Nation  Iden- 
tifies as  President  Johnson's  Great  Society 
moved  during  the  last  2  years  through  Mc- 
Namara's hands,  either  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  or  as  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  where  he  also  Is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Poverty. 

He  managed  the  war  on  poverty  act  last 
year  and  again  this  year.  He  coeponsored  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  which  adopted  the  regional  approach 
to  aiding  distressed  areas  such  as  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes. 

The  President's  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  moved  through  McNamara's 
Public  Works  Committee,  or  rather,  the  Sen- 
ator moved  the  bill  with  some  not-too-gentle 
shoves.  Mr.  Johnson  was  most  appreciative. 
He  picked  a  Michigan  lawyer,  Jqhn  Sweeney. 
to  run  the  program.  Sweenevgot  bis  start 
In  Washington  as  an  aid  to  McNamara. 

Even  Lady  Bird  Johnson's  pet  legislation — 
the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act — was  a  Mc- 
Namara measure.  There  was  some  tugging 
and  pulling  between  the  Seiuttor  and  the 


White  House  before  the  President  agreed  to 
McNamara's  requlrnnent  that  the  moosr 
come  out  of  the  general  revenue  rather  than 
the  highway  trust  fund,  which  Is  threaten- 
ing  to  run  a  deficit  before  the  Interatate 
roads  are  completed  in  1973. 

McNamara  consldera  the  BeautlficaUon  Act 
"a  feeble  first  step  in  the  rleht  direction.' 

The  time  has  come,  he  says,  for  more  con- 
trol over  scenery  along  Federal  highways,  es- 
pecially billboards  and  auto  graveyards 

"But  It  Is  really  a  timid  measure,"  he  said 
"We're  going  to  pay  for  all  the  vested  rights 
and  give  the  billboard  companies  4  or  5  years 
to  comply.  You  know,  the  Industry  admits 
a  bUlboard  wUl  pay  for  Itself  In  6  years." 

On  the  subject  of  next  year's  election  and 
whether  he  will  run  again,  McNamara  weeks 
ago  made  his  position  clear  In  typically  blunt 
fashion. 

"I'll  make  a  decision  when  the  time  comes 
and  then  I'll  let  everyone  know." 

He  added:  "I  feel  great.  I  certainly  feel 
well  enough  to  run  and  there's  no  reason 
why  I  shouldn't,  so  far  as  the  way  I  feel. 

"But  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  means 
I  will  be  a  candidate. 

Age  Is  much  more  likely  than  health  to 
play  a  part  In  McNamara's  decision,  despite 
recurring  reports  of  ill  health  that  stem  from 
an  Illness  Just  prior  to  his  1960  campaign 
for  reelection.  That  year  he  led  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  In  Michigan  at  a  time  when 
nmior  had  him  on  the  verge  of  death. 

If  he  decides  to  go  for  another  term,  as 
his  friends  are  now  urging  him  to  do,  McNa- 
mara would  be  78  at  the  end  of  another  8 
years  in  the  Senate.  That's  not  particularly 
old,  by  Senate  standards;  but  It  isn't  young 
either,  and  the  Senator  is  conscious  of  hli 
advancing  years. 

In  his  first  speech  upon  ret\irn  to  Michigan 
last  week,  at  a  birthday  dinner  honoring 
Representative  James  O'Hara,  Democrat  of 
Utlca,  the  Senator  told  his  audience: 

"When  my  colleagues  celebrated  my  birth- 
day in  the  Senate  last  month  I  told  them 
when  a  man  gets  71  there  Is  very  little  for 
him  to  celebrate. 

"But  that  doesn't  stop  me  from  helping 
others  celebrate.  Especially,  yoimg  fellows 
like  Jim  OHara." 

Friends  say  It  is  possible  McNamara  may 
decide  to  step  aside  next  year  and  give  some 
younger  £>emocrat  a  chance — a  bright  young 
fellow  like  O.  Mennen  Williams,  perhaps,  or 
Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh. 

But  don't  bet  on  It.  The  Senator  smiled 
coyly  last  Saturday  night  when  Congressman 
O'Hara  produced  a  large  button  labeled  "Re- 
elect McNamara  In  1966,"  and  proceeded  to 
tell  400  Macomb  County  Democrats:  "Pat, 
you're  the  greatest.  You're  my  only  can- 
didate." 


ADULT  HEALTH  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1966 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogahty]  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  introduce  H.R.  12976  the  Adult 
Health  Protection  Act  of  1966. 

Some  time  today  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  hear  Mr.  Harrison  Williams. 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey.  Introduce  a 
measure  Identical  with  the  one  I  place 
before  you  at  this  time. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  make  grants  to  medical  schools, 
community  hospitals,  health  depart- 
ments, and  other  public  nonprofit  agen- 
cies to  establish  and  operate  adult  health 
protection  centers.  It  would  authorize 
grants  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
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eratlon  of  these  centers  for  a  period  of 
5  years.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  system  envisioned 
here  will  do  more  for  preventive  medicine 
and  health  protection  thah  anything  yet 
proposed.  In  addition  to  many  other 
features,  it  will  bring  modern  instru- 
mentation and  computer  use  to  bear  on 
a  recognized,  growing  health  problem 
represented  by  chronic  illness  and  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  professional  health 
personnel. 

What  this  act  does  Is  to  make  way  for 
a  healthy  mutation  in  our  preventive 
health  care  practices  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  often  been  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that — when  the  time 
is  ripe — irmovations  occur  Independently 
to  a  number  of  people.  It  is  rather  note- 
worthy that  last  fall,  aft«r  the  passage 
of  the  Medicare  Act.  bothi  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  I  were  concerned  about  the 
aged  who  were  not  going  to  be  helped 
by  the  medicare  system.  And,  inde- 
pendently, we  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
solution — or  solutions — of  the  problem. 

In  September  1965  Mr.  Williams  re- 
minded the  Senate  that  the  increasing 
numbers  of  our  aged  and  aging  popula- 
tion present  a  growing  problem  with 
special  significance  for  chironic  diseases. 
He  pointed  out  that  an  estimated  74  mil- 
lion Americans  are  afflicted  by  one  or 
more  chronic  disorders.  He  went  on  to 
cite  pertinent  statistics  on  the  high  In- 
cidence among  the  elderly  of  a  host  of 
cripplers — blindness,  deafness,  epilepsy, 
arthritis,  rheumatism,  gUucoma.  and 
others. 

Then  Senator  William^  said: 

The  final  answer  to  the  health  problems 
of  the  aging  and  aged  is  sureljy  not  limited  to 
the  provision  of  a  broad  range  of  care  serv- 
ices to  all  who  need  them. ;  We  must  also 
envisage  a  more  compreheftslve  effort  to 
Identify  and  control,  durlt^g  our  produc- 
tive years,  such  chronic  didaases  which.  If 
ignored,  take  such  high  toU  in  later  life. 

And  he  concluded  with}  the  thought- 
ful words: 

Let  us  not  hesitate  to  ad(l  another  mile- 
stone beyond  medicare.  Leii  us  give  medi- 
care Its  next  logical  bandnvilden,  prevent- 

Icare. 

At  about  the  same  time  last  fall  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak  at  the  dedication 
of  Hall  Manor,  Cranston's  first  low-rent 
housing  development  for  the  elderly,  in 
my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

I  took  the  opportunity  to  remark  be- 
fore that  audience : 

I  wonder,  for  Instance,  how  many  Ameri- 
cans realize  that  there  now  (xlst  more  than 
2.600,000  elderly  people  who  ^\  actually  not 
benefit  from  most  of  our  national  programs 
for  the  aged. 

These  elderly  cannot  secura  low-rent  hous- 
ing, cannot  participate  In  recreational  pro- 
grams or  In  vocational  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects, will  hardly,  in  fact,  benefit  at  all  from 
the  new  medicare  provisions. 

I  said  that  there  is,  thetnefore,  an  ur- 
gent need  for  long-term  comprehensive 
care  for  the  elderly  who  cannot  take  care 
of  themselves.  I  called  then  for  an  en- 
tire program  of  services  to  provide  for 
all  the  needs  of  life— in  s^ort,  for  what 
I  called  living  care. 

finally,  I  concluded  that  ^e  need  noth- 
ing less  than  fuU  Federal  responsibiUty 


for  maintaining  the  neglected  lives  of  our 
18  million  elderly  population. 

In  the  measure  that  Senator  Williams 
and  I  are  proposing  today,  this  conviction 
is  spelled  out  in  unmistakable  terms.  We 
state  that  "the  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  duty  to  assist  the  adult  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  particularly 
the  aged  and  the  aging,  in  protecting, 
maintaining,  and  improving  their 
health." 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  this  premise  we 
propose  for  the  first  time  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  establisliment  and 
operation  of  regional  and  community 
health  protection  centers  for  the  detec- 
tion of  disease;  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  training  of  personnel  to  operate  such 
centers;  and  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  certain  research  related  to 
such  centers  and  their  operation. 

I  do  not  propose  to  read  this  bill  aloud 
to  you  here,  but  its  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage and  assist,  through  grsints,  in 
the  plannlhg.  establisliment.  and  opera- 
tion of  regional  health  and  community 
protection  centers,  each  of  which  will 
provide  health  appraisal  and  disease  de- 
tection services,  on  a  periodic  basis,  to 
any  adult  who  requests  such  services,  if 
he  has  attained  age  50  and  resides  with- 
in the  geographic  area  served  by  the 
centers. 

These  health  protection  centers  would 
provide  a  series  of  basic  tests  for  the 
detection  of  abnormalities  in  the  cardio- 
vascular, respiratory,  gastrointestinal, 
genitourinary,  and  musculoskeletal  sys- 
tems as  well  as  defects  in  metabolism  and 
organs  of  special  sense. 

Specific  diseases  or  conditions  to  be 
tested  might  include  hjrpertension.  vari- 
ous forms  of  cancer,  rheumatoid  arthri- 
tis, respiratory  insufBciency,  diabetes, 
kidney  disease,  obesity,  and  hearing  and 
vision  impairment. 

The  tests  would  be  administered  by 
teclmicians.  nurses,  and  medical  special- 
ists using  automated  or  semiautomated 
equipment  which  has  already  been 
proven  to  give  swift,  accurate,  and  re- 
liable results.  The  results  of  these  tests, 
along  with  data  provided  by  the  person 
undergoing  the  health  appraisal,  would 
be  fed  into  a  computer.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  battery  of  tests  could  be  ad- 
ministered within  21/2  hours. 

The  results  of  the  tests,  summarized  by 
the  computer,  would  be  referred  to  the 
private  physician  of  the  person  taking 
them.  In  cases  where  the  persons  either 
did  \iot  have  a  private  physician  or  was 
medically  indigent,  the  tests  would  be 
referred  to  a  physician  in  accordance 
with  local  practice. 

The  adult  health  protection  centers 
are  intended  to  provide  an  efficient  means 
for  the  detection  of  abnormalities  or  in- 
dications of  disease — but  not  to  replace 
full  examinations.  Their  purpose  is  to 
place  in  th©  hands  of  the  examining 
physician  a  summary  of  basic  data  and 
to  place  promptly  under  a  physician's 
care  a  person  with  indications  of  disease 
conditions. 

The  health  protection  centers  would 
conduct  training  programs  in  the  opera- 
tion of  technical  disease  detection  pro- 
cedures and  would  research  and  develop 


new  disease  detection  tests  and  equip- 
ment. Additional  grants  to  the  centers 
would  be  authorized  for  operational  re- 
search and  for  the  establishment  of  in- 
ternships to  give  on-the-job  training  to 
physicians,  nurses,  and  technical  person- 
nel. The  centers  would  also  conduct 
community  education  programs  on  pre- 
ventive health  care. 

Finally,  a  12-man  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Health  Protection  would  be  estab- 
lished to  advise  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program.  This  Council 
will  include  men  who  are  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  public  health,  public 
welfare,  or  representatives  of  national 
organizations  concerned  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  aging.  And  it  shall  Include 
one  or  more  national  leaders  known  for 
their  dedication  to  the  national  interest 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  citizens. 

The  basic  idea  behind  the  act.  put 
simply,  is  this:  to  launch  a  genuine, 
nationwide  preventive  medicine  cam- 
paign. By  making  these  testing  services 
available  to  any  person  age  50  or  above, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  we  will  encourage 
men  and  women  approaching  retirement 
to  take  regular  health  examinations  and 
we  will  facilitate  the  giving  of  fuU  ex- 
aminations by  practicing  physicians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  long-range  answer  to 
the  health  problems  of  the  aging  is  In 
early  identification  and  control  of 
disease  and  prevention  of  illness  and  dis- 
ability. 

Now,  ideally,  we  would  achieve  this 
goal  by  having  periodic  health  examina- 
tions for  everyone.  Realistically,  of 
course,  we  know  that  there  are  not 
enough  physicians  to  accomplish  a  pro- 
gram of  this  scale. 

Fortunately,  a  way  has  been  found  out 
of  this  dilemma. 

Whlit  we  are  proposing  in  this  act  is 
to  take  the  proven  automated  testing 
techniques  from  an  unusual  project  in 
California — called  Kaiser  Permanente — 
and  adapt  them  for  demonstration  on  a 
communitjfwide  basis  in  other  areas  of 
the  country. 

Assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Division 
of  Chronic  Diseases,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Kaiser  Foundation  health  plan 
in  Oakland  has  developed  a  multitest 
laboratory  that  is  immensely  accurate 
and  remarkably  economical. 

Some  40,000  Kaiser-Permanente 
health  plan  beneficiaries  are  participat- 
ing in  this  pilot  health  program.  Their 
experience  will  now  become  the  basis  for 
this  first  nationwide  preventive  medicine 
effort,  so  far  as  the  chronic  diseases  are 
concerned — just  as,  once  upon  a  time,  a 
preventive  medicine  effort  had  to  be 
launched  against  the  infectious  diseases. 

May  this  new  effort  be  as  successful 
as  that  campaign  proved  to  be. 

Once  again  I  want  to  repeat  what  I 
said  at  Cranston  last  fall. 

I  know  well  that,  hearing  this  pro- 
posal, many  voices  will  cry  out— cry  out 
as  they  did  s«alnst  medicare,  and  as 
they  did  against  the  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke  program,  and  as  they 
cried  out  against  most  of  the  other  far- 
sighted  public  health  bills  passed  by  the 
89th  Congress. 

But  I  say  to  them,  as  I  said  in  this 
House  last  year,  when  asked  where  "this 
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kind  of  business"  will  end:  that  I,  for 
one,  intend  to  keep  going  and  going  until 
we  take  adequate  care  of  as  many  people 
as  we  possibly  can  who  so  badly  need 
better  health  services,  no  matter  how 
long  it  takes. 

I  promised.  In  my  "Ldvlng  Care" 
speech,  to  Introduce  legislation  to  help 
the  elderly.  This  bill  I  introduce  today  is 
the  first  piece  of  such  legislation  I  intend 
to  introduce  in  this  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  It  Is  a  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
"tion,  for  only  by  preventive  care  can  we 
hope  to  reduce  the  staggering  load  of  suf- 
fering borne  by  the  elderly  In  our  midst. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  have  concerned 
myself  with  the  problems  of  the  aged 
for  the  past  decade.  In  1956  I  supported 
the  President  in  establishing  a  Federal 
Council  on  Aging,  and  In  1959  I  intro- 
duced legislation  calling, for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  that  was 
held  in  1961. 

In  1963  I  introduced  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  which  finally  passed  in  1965. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Aging  Ad- 
ministration that  it  created  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  now  a  going  concern. 

I  am  proud  of  this  record  and  of  these 
successes.  Yet  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  I  believe  that  the  Adult  Health 
Protection  Act  of  1966  will  be  the  most 
Important  single  piece  of  legislation  con- 
cerning the  aging  and  the  aged  that  I 
have  ever  introduced  Into  this  House. 


LOUIS 


ELL   GERRY 


Mr.POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  the  Hoasc  of  Representatives 
lost  a  constituent,  a  taxpayer,  a  business 
leader,  a  Republican,  a  gentleman,  a 
friend  of  the  people  and,  I  am  both  proud 
and  personally  grieved  to  say,  a  fellow 
Rhode  Islander  and  a  friend. 

Mr.  Louis  Cardell  Oerry,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  died  on  February  5  at  the 
a«e  of  81  after  a  career  as  business  exec- 
utive and  financier,  after  nearly  two 
decades  as  president  of  Rhode  Island 
Hospital,  after  a  lifetime  of  ^service  to 
his  fellow  man. 

He  was  a  director  of  a  score  of  corpo- 
rations, a  trustee  of  Brown  University, 
a  former  chairman  of  the  Providence 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  a 
33d  degree  Mason,  a  recipient  of  the 
first  Greater  Providence  Chamber  of 
Commerce  annual  Roger  Williams 
Award  for  outstanding  service  to  the 
community. 

Over  a  long  period  of  time  he  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Rhode  Island  Com- 
munity Chests.  He  served  the  Statfe 
without  compensation  as  racing  and  ath- 
letics administrator  under  the  former 
Gov.  WUllam  H.  Vanderbilt,  during 
which  time  he  was  the  author  of  a  mod- 
ernized set  of  racing  rules  for  the  State. 
During  World  War  n  he  served  with 
the  United  War  Fund,  was  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Rhode  Island  Salvage  Com- 
mission, a  member  of  the  committee  of 
Veterans'  Information  Center,  and  both 
during  the  war  and  afterward  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Army  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  man  of  whom  I  speak  did  not  hold 
public  office,  though  he  was  a  devoted 


public  servant:  a  private  citizen  who  ex- 
emplified enlightened  and  perceptive 
support  of  sound  legislation;  a  friend  of 
Governors  and  Members  of  Congress. 
Particularly,  to  me,  he  was  a  source  of 
inspiration  in  his  chosen  avocation  as 
the  president  of  one  of  the  oldest  and, 
by  reason  of  his  association  with  it,  one 
of  the  leading  hospitals  of  our  country. 
Blessed  with  the  insight  of  leadership, 
he  chose  wisely  in  his  selection  of  peo- 
ple of  similar  purpose,  energy,  and  con- 
cern for  others.  He  brought  Rhode  Is- 
land Hospital  to  the  forefront  of  excel- 
lence in  its  avowed  functions  of  quality 
patient  care,  education,  and  research  to 
benefit  the  people  of  the  Providence 
Plantations  and  the  entire  State. 

He  developed  new  concepts  of  care  for 
an  institution  that  has  provided  a  cen- 
tury of  service  to  the  sick  and  injured. 
He  and  Rhode  Island  Hospital  together 
have  been  in  the  vanguard  of  progress  for 
meeting  the  health  needs  of  our  State. 
Before  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
help  stimulate  local  financing  of  facil- 
ities for  student  nurses,  Rhode  Island 
Hospital — recognizing  the  need  to  attract 
more  qualified  young  women  to  this  im- 
portant profession — constructed  a  nurs- 
ing arts  building  and  a  senior  student 
nurses  dormitory,  appropriately  named 
the  Gerry  House. 

Before  Congress  undertook  to  support 
Mr.  Johnson's  present  master  plan  for 
advancing  the  Nation's  health,  Rhode 
Islsmd  Hospital  faced  the  problem  of  its 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  and  is  at  this  moment  in  process 
of  developing  plans  for  a  large,  12-story 
building  solely  dedicated  to  the  care  of 
the  ambulatory  patient.  This  ambula- 
tory patient  center  will  meet  the  increas- 
ing need  for  health  care  at  the  most 
economical  levels  of  construction  expense 
and  cost  to  the  patient. 

Such  are  two  examples  of  long-range 
planning  which  only  the  most  progressive 
of  our  country's  medical  centers  are  pro- 
viding. By  reason  of  leadership  such  as 
Mr.  Gerry's,  such  hospitals  demonstrate 
an  understanding  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
theme,  which  he  expressed  recently  in 
these  words: 

It  U  Imperative  that  we  give  first  attention 
to  our  opportunities — and  our  obligations — 
for  advancing  the  Nation's  health.  For  the 
health  of  our  people  Is.  Inescapably,  the 
foundation  for  the  fulflllment  of  all  our 
aspirations. 

Louis  Cardell  Gerry,  in  an  annual  re- 
port to  his  hospital's  corporation  a  few 
years  ago.  voiced  a  similar  concern: 

We  have  Indeed  come  far.  What  a  comfort 
It  would  be  to  be  able  to  stop  climbing,  seat 
ourselves  comfortably  and  view  our  accom- 
plishments. Such,  however,  Is  not  desirable: 
It  18  not  even  possible.  We  have  come  far.  It 
U  true,  and  although  It  sounds  paradoxical 
we  have  even  farther  to  go  than  ever.  As  we 
progress  In  one  area,  several  more  areas  are 
opened  up.  We  are.  In  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  In  an  expanding  universe. 


McNAMARA'S  CONTRADICTIONS 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Waooonnis]  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  like 
every  other  Member  of  Congress,  I  imag- 
ine, I  am  receiving  an  Increasing  number 
of  letters  from  the  district  I  represent 
concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  a  theater 
of  operations  8,000  miles  from  our  shores 
in  an  area  of  the  world  where  newly  cre- 
ated nations  abound  and  this,  to  some 
degree,  contributes  to  the  confusion 
that  exists  over  the  entire  aspect  of  the 
war  there. 

But  an  even  greater  contribution  to 
the  confusion  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  ■ 
single  most  significant  factor  causing  the 
CMitroversy  over  our  policy  and  actions 
there,  is  the  record  of  contradictory 
statements  for  which  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  is  responsible. 

I  believe  as  well  that,  because  we  have 
withheld  the  truth  fr<jp  the  people  and 
camouflaged  what  the  situation  was  in 
Vietnam  a  year  ago.  that  we  cannot  now 
show  the  people  how  much  better  the 
situation  is  today.  To  do  so  would  prove 
beyond  question  that  we  did  not  tell  the 
truth  a  year  ago.  .^ 

I  am  a  great  believer,  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
"the  record."  that  chronicle  of  events 
made  famous  by  AI  Smith  when  he  first 
said,  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 

It  Is  quite  fashionable  these  days  for 
officials  of  the  Government  to  make  one 
statement  one  day  and  then  deny  it  the 
following  day  or  else  say  something  quite 
different  and  hope  that  no  one  will  re- 
member what  they  said  the  first  time. 
This  is  a  dangerous  and  deplorable  habit; 
particularly  deplorable  when  It  Is  prac- 
ticed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Secretary  McNamara's  statements  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam  make  a  fascinating 
collection  of  confusion  and  contradiction 
which  would  be  amusing  if  the  subject 
matter  were  not  so  grave.  I  think  it  will 
serve  an  enlightening  purpose  if  all  his 
statements  are  put  together  in  one  place 
In  -the  Record  so  future  historians  can 
study  it. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  statement  he  made 
on  March  22. 1962.  At  that  time,  return- 
ing from  a  conference  In  the  Pacific, 
McNamara  told  newsmen  that  South 
Vietnam  had  taken  the  offensive. 

Less  than  2  months  later,  while  in 
Saigon,  McNamara  told  newsmen  "there 
is  no  plan  for  introducing  American 
combat  troops  in  South  Vietnam."  This 
was  on  May  9,  1962. 

Two  days  later,  on  May  11,  1962,  Mc- 
Namara said  he  was  "tremendously  en- 
couraged." 

A  White  House  policy  statement  dated 
October  2,  1963,  contains  this  statement: 
Secretary  McNamara  and  General  Ta>lor 
reported  their  Judgment  that  the  major  part 
of  the  U.S.  military  task  can  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1965. 

Secretary  McNamara,  in  Honolulu  on 
November  20.  1963.  announced  that 
American  troops  would  start  being  with- 
drawn before  the  end  of  that  year.  1963. 
The  following  month.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara changed  his  mind.  He  said  in 
Saigon  on  December  21,  1963,  that  we 
would  not  go  ahead  with  troop  with- 
drawal plans. 

Another  month  went  by  before  the 
Secretary  delivered  another  pronounce- 
ment that  should  be  made  a  part  of  tbs 
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Record.   After  the  fall  of  IXem,  in  which 
be,  himself,  undoubtedly^  had  a  part, 

McNamara  said:  | 

The  new  government  •  "|  *  has  consld- 
enbly  more  support  than  Its  predecessor,  and 
the  military  revolutionary  committee  Is  be- 
gUming  to  take  action  to  InJtHenslfy  military 
operations  and  to  Improve  clvU  admin- 
istration. 


Everjrthing  was  coming  up  roses  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  when  he  testi- 
fied here  on  the  Hill  a  month  later,  on 
January  27,  1964.  At  that  time  he  said 
that  most  of  the  15,000  U.S.  troops  in 
Vietnam  should  be  withdrawn  before 
1965  was  over.  He  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  United  States  "^ould  assimie 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam." 

The  Secretary  continued  to  see  the 
situation  there  through  rose-colored 
glasses  2  months  later.  Back  from  his 
fourth  trip  to  Saigon,  he  reported  that 
the  Khanh  regime  had  "produced  a 
sound  central  plan  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war"  and  that  the  situation  "can 
be  significantly  improved  iti  the  coming 
months." 

Nine  days  later,  the  Secretary's  win- 
ion  ha^  taken  a  turn  of  180  degrees.  On 
March  26,  1964,  he  said: 

The  situation  In  South  Vietnam  has  tin- 
questlonably  worsened,  at  toast  since  last 
fall.  I 

He  said  also  that  the  situtttion  was  "not 
hopeless,  but  not  particularly  optimis- 
tic." 


) 

Vietnam  smd  reported  "energizing"  ad- 
ditional Army,  Marine,  Air  Force,  and 
antisubmarine  units. 

If  there  is  one  point  in  this  recount  of 
a  thoroughly  shoddy  situation  when  it 
can  be  said  that  the  custard  pie  had  hit 
the  fan,  it  was  on  November  26,  1964, 
when  Secretary  McNamara  told  news- 
men they  should  not  interview  General 
Taylor  because  in  his  words: 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  Max  to  talk  to 
these  people  without  leaving  the  Impression 
the  situation  is  going  to  hell. 

Bear  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  this  recounting  stretches  the  credi- 
bility to  the  snapping  point,  but  there  are 
three  more  "pronouncements"  I  would 
like  to  include. 

On  February  18,  1965,  buoyed  up  by 
heaven  knows  what,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  said: 

The  past  year  has  also  brought  some  en- 
couraging developments.  ^ 

Visiting  in  Saigon  for  the  sixth  time, 
the  Secretary  assayed  the  situation  and 
delivered  himself  of  this: 

We  are  no  longer  loelng.  It  will  be  a  long 
war. 

One  more  quotation,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  will  rest  my  case.  In  December  of  1965, 
Mr.  McNamara  said,  when  he  returned 
from  his  seventh  trip,  that  he  was  "su- 
prised"  at  the  intensity  of  the  war. 

I  wish  I  could,  like  Shakespeare,  leave 
him  to  heaven, -but  I  cannot.  This  man, 
this  computerized  genius,  is  at  the  helm 
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Three  days  later,  however,  things  took    of  our  ship  of  war  and  this  dreary  record 


another  turn  for  the  better.    On  March 
29, 1964,  McNamara  said: 

The  training  personnel  we  have  assigned 
there  will  come  back  as  tbe^  training  mis- 
sion Is  completed.  Perhaps  sblne  can  return 
this  year;  some  next. 


The  truth  of  the  matter  ixme  from  his 
own  statement  a  month  lliter  when,  on 
April  24,  1964,  he  told  newsmen 
that  VS.  strength  in  the  [Vietnam  area 
was  on  the  rise.  He  said:    \ 

I  dont  want  to  predict  v|)iat  the  totals 
will  be  at  the  end  of  this  )tear  or  at  the 
end  of  1965.  ! 

On  that  same  day,  the  Ssjretary  came 
up  with  a  real  prize  in  tUs  statement: 

I  don't  object  to  Its  being  called 
McNamara's  war.  I  think  11)  is  a  very  Im- 
portant war  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  Identified 
with  It. 


of  his  faltering,  misunderstanding  of  the 
situation  and  the  fbe  we  face  in  Vietnam 
is  a  cause  for  alarm. 

If  the  Secretary  had  had  confidence  in 
the  American  people  and  had  told  them 
the  truth  about  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
each  time  I  have  recorded  his  statements, 
there  would  not  now  be  the  division,  the 
controversy,  and  the  confusion  which 
exists  in  the  minds  of  many. 

I  hope  this  recording  serves  a  useful 
purpose  in  setting,  his  record  straight. 


iic 


Back  In  Saigon  for  another  look-see, 
the  Secretary '  was  very  I  pleased  with 
what  he  saw.    He  said:     | 

Excellent  progress.  The  plfpa  we  laid  out 
In  March,  if  they  are  consistently  followed 
up.  will  work  effectively.  | 

This  was  on  May  13,  1^64.  Back  in 
Washington  the  next  day.  May  14.  1964, 
he  said  that  'certain  additional  U.S.  per- 
sonnel will  be  needed  in  Vietnam."  Let 
us  mercifully  draw  the  curtains  to  denote 
the  passage  of  24  hours. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows,  to : 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  February  24  and  25,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Chelf  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Natcher),  on  accoimt  of  death  of  close 
friend. 

Mr.  Dyal,  for  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Monday:  February  24,  25,  and  28,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


Mr.  FoGARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs),  for  IS  minutes,  today,  on  two 
different  subjects;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  20  minutes,  today,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remtu-ks 
^as  granted  to : 

Mr.  MxTRPHY  of  Illinois. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  CUNNniGHAM. 

Mr.  Shriver.  » 

Mr.  McClory.  \ 

Mr.  Mathias. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGs)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiDHAusER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiLLIQAN. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ViviaK. 

Mr.  MuLTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  CooLEY. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1904.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  give  to  the  Indians 
of  the  Pueblos  of  Acoma,  Santa  Ana,  and 
Zla  the  beneficial  Interest  In  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  heretofore  set  aside  for 
school  or  administrative  purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
on May  15,  testifying  again  here  on     tof ore  entered,  was  granted  to : 
the  Hill,  the  Secretary  wa«  reported  to        Mr.  Halpern   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

have  been  "gloomy"  and  to  have  said    Burton  of  Utah),  for  15  minutes,  today; ^.     .,^ ^ 

that  the  anti-Vietcong  effoifts  had  deteri-     and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and     elements  so  necessary  to  the  stature  of 
'^'^ted.  include  extraneous  matter.  the   honored   position   he   held  for    16 

Oh,  "what  a  difference  a  day  makes,"        Mr.  Buchanan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.     years.    It  is  significant  to  recall  that  the 
•«  the  songwriter  says.  Burton  of  Utah),  for  1  hour,  on  Febru- 

On  August  5,  1964,  the  jSecretary  re-     ary  28;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
Ported  US.  bombing  raids  CMgainst  North    marks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


DEATH  OF  REV.  BERNARD 
BRASKAMP,  CHAPLAIN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Greigg]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  it  was  with  a  great  deal 
of  sadness  that  I  am  called  upon  today 
to  announce  to  you  the  sudden  death  of 
our  beloved  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Ber- 
nard Braskamp.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Braskamp  was  bom  in  Alton,  Iowa,  a 
small  farm  community  in  my  district  of 
northwest  Iowa. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  last 
year,  I  was  most  pleased  and  proud  to 
have  had  a  series  of  opportunities  to 
reminisce  with  our  Chaplain  about  the 
heritage  we  both  shared.  Through  this 
association,  I  developed  a  strong  sense  of 
respect  and  admiration  for  Reverend 
Braskamp.     He    typified   the   personal 


position  of  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  assures  us  that  our  daily 
deliberations  begin  with  thoughts  of  our 
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Creator — and  the  burden  of  cuch  a  re- 
sponslbllity  was  fully  carried  by  the  man 
whose  memory  we  honor  today.  The  toll 
of  time  which  placed  him  among  my 
elders  never  suffered  him  to  be  anything 
but  enthusiastically  concerned  with  hlB 
duty  to  Ood  and  this  honored  body. 

My  predecessor  the  Honorable  Charles 
B.  Hoeven,  resides  In  the  same  com- 
munity of  the  birthplace  of  Reverend 
Braskamp.  There  was  a  great  friend- 
ship and  affection  between  these  gentle- 
men, and  It  has  been  a  source  of  real 
pride  over  these  many  years  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Alton  to  have  a  native-born  son 
serve  In  as  high  a  position  as  Chaplain 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

I  Join  with  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  extending  to 
the  immediate  family  our  deepest 
sympathies. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OREIOO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  deeply  grieved  by  the  loss  of  our  be- 
loved Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  he  walked  with  us 
and  among  us  In  this  chamber,  and  to- 
night he  walks  with  angels. 

This  man  of  Ood.  this  noble  character, 
has  been  our  spiritual  adviser  and  men- 
tor for  16  years. 

His  was  the  voice  of  the  servant  of 
the  Lord,  adjuring  us  to  maintain  ^the 
added  dimension  of  spiritual  values  in 
all  our  earthly  works.  His  prayers  di- 
mension of  spiritual  values  in  all  our 
earthly  works.  His  prayers  often  re- 
flected the  mood  and  tempo  of  the 
House — its  crises,  its  defeats,  its  victories. 
In  every  case  he  reminded  us  that  these 
things  shall  all  pass  away,  but  the  King- 
dom of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever. 
His  messages  were  essentially  messages 
of  hope — as  Is  the  Christian  philosophy 
Itself. 

Therefore,  while  we  sorrow  at  his 
passing,  we  are  comforted  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  our  friend  and  spiritual  shep- 
herd, has  gone  to  the  Just  reward  that 
surely  awaits  him. 

This  distinguished  churchman  served 
his  Presbyterian  congregation  for  40 
years  and  was  the  dean  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Baltimore, 
comprising  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
Washington.  Baltimore,  and  New  Castle, 
Del.  His  outstanding  leadership  in  send- 
ing church  aid  to  the  people  of  Holland 
during  the  war  caused  Queen  Wllhelmlna 
to  knight  him  in  the  Order  of  Orange 
Nassau. 

Dr.  Braskamp's  16  years  of  service  in 
the  House  were  the  capstone  of  «  long 
and  effective  career.  His  Interest  In 
politics  and  government  dated  back  to 
the  days  when  he  enrolled  at  Princeton 
specifically  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  lectures  of  its  then  President, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Mr.  Braskamp  was 
originally  an  lowan  and  earlier  had  at- 
tended Oriimell  College. 

As  the  House  knows.  Reverend  Bras- 
kamp was  a  learned  theologian  and 
philosopher,  notwithstanding  his  love  of 
baseball  and  his  boyhood  desire  to  be- 
oome  a  major  league  player.    His  schol- 


arship did  not  prevent  his  oijoylng  sim- 
ple, human  things.  His  humanity  was 
the  quality  which  made  him  our  friend 
and  confidante,  as  well  as  our  official 
pastor.  We  shall  greatly  miss  him;  we 
can  never  repay  our  debt  to  him. 

Mrs.  Albert  and  I  extend  his  children 
and  all  his  loved  ones  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  GREIOO.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GREIoa.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  pa&slng  of  Dr.  Braskamp,  all  of 
us  In  this^  Chamber  have  lost  a  good 
friend  and  wise  counselor.  We  who  have 
served  during  his  chaplaincy  have  been 
strengthened  spiritually  and  religiously 
by  his  daily  prayer  and  by  the  messages 
which  he  gave  at  the  opening  of  each 
session. 

I  was  particularly  fortunate  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  him.  We  were  both 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  would  reminisce  on  many,  many  oc- 
casions about  Ann  Arbor  and  our  at- 
tendance at  the  university. 

Although  Dr.  Braskamp  was  a  man  of 
Ood.  he  was  an  Individual  who  had  a 
broad  Interest  in  all  facets  of  life  and  a 
deep  appreciation  for  all  people.  His 
dally  prayers  while  we  were  In  session  re- 
flected this  Interest  in  and  concern  for 
his  fellow  men. 

I  can  speak  for  those  of  us  on  this 
side  and  say  without  hesitation  or  quali- 
fication that  this  Chamber  and  its  Mem- 
bers were  better,  each  and  every  day,  be- 
cause we  had  as  the  Chaplain  of  the 
House.  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp.  We  will 
miss  him,  and  we  all  extend  to  his  family 
our  very  deepest  condolences.  Dr. 
Braskamp  has  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GREIQG.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREIGG.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  concur  in  the  beautiful  expres- 
sions made  here  this  afternoon  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa,  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader  in 
the  tributes  they  have  paid  to  our  late 
Chaplain.  Dr.  Braskamp.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  have  been  closely  associated 
with  Dr.  Braskamp.  I  saw  him  almost 
every  day.  His  office  was  very  close  to 
mine. 

Invariably  he  was  a  man  of  good  cheer 
and  good  spirit,  optimistic  by  nature. 
He  loved  his  fellowmen.  He  loved  this 
House  of  Representatives.  He  loved  our 
country,  and  he  loved  his  church  and  his 
God.  As  those  who  have  spoken  pre- 
viously to  me  have  said,  all  of  us  in  this 
body  are  better  off  because  of  his  years 
of  service  here. 

He  hved  a  beautiful  life.  He  was  sad- 
dened with  the  passing  of  his  wife  a  few 
years  ago.  We  used  to  talk  about  that. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
great  taAth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  lost  a  dear 
friend  in  the  passing  of  Dr.  Braskamp, 
our  Chaplain  for  more  than  15  years.    A 


kind  and  gentle  man  was  Dr.  Braskamp 
and  we  in  this  House  are  finer  men— we 
are  of  stronger  faith — because  he  dwelt 
among  iis  for  so  many  years. 

When  I  think  of  Dr.  Braskamp,  i  think 
of  those  words  which  he  lived  by,  from 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  chapter  I,  verse  9 
when  the  Lord  said  to  Joshua : 

Be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  be  not 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dlamayed:  for  tbe 
Lord  Thy  Ood  U  with  thee  whltherwerer 
thou  goeet. 

I  think  that  describes  the  beautiful 
Inspiring  mind  of  the  man  who  served 
us  so  well  and  so  faithfully  for  so  many 
years. 

Dr.  Braskamp  was  bom  to  humble  be- 
ginnings, but  through  his  own  inspira- 
tion, Intelligence,  and  hard  work,  he 
earned  his  first  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  while  working  at  odd 
Jobs  on  the  campus.  His  academic  rec- 
ord was  so  superior  that  he  was  awarded 
a  scholarship  to  the  Hartford  Theologl. 
cal  Seminary  in  Connecticut.  Prom 
there,  he  transferred  to  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  where  he  earned 
both  a  bachelor's  degree  in  theology  and 
a  master's  degree  in  philosophy.  He 
came  to  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  acting  chap- 
lain for  3  years,  said  then  in  1950,  he  was 
elected  Chaplain. 

A  man  of  wisdom,  of  kindness  and  of 
noble  spirit  was  the  Reverend  Braskamp, 
and  we  shall  all  miss  him.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  the  spirit  a  man  leaves  behind  for 
which  he  is  most  remembered,  and  Dr. 
Braskamp  was  a  noble  servant  of  our 
Lord,  who  gave  of  himself  imselflshly 
for  his  fellow  man.  His  soul  now  lies 
with  God,  where  he  will  receive  eternal 
love.  We  thank  our  Lord  that  Dr. 
Braskamp  ministered  to  us  for  so  many 
years. 

Mr.  GREIGG.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREIGG.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  has  sufl'ered  a  deep  loss  In  the 
death  of  Its  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Bernard  Braskamp.  He  brought  into 
this  Chamber  dally  a  quiet  radiance 
of  certainty:  that  life  is  continuous;  that 
what  we  do  here  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  long  trek  man  is  making  out  of  un- 
conscious perfection  to  perfected  con- 
sciousness. To  him  the  ancients  ex- 
pressed his  deep  belief  that  "never  the 
spirit  was  bom,  the  spirit  shall  cease  to 
be  never,  end  and  beginning  are 
dreams — blrthless  and  changeless  and 
deathless  remains  the  spirit  forever,  dead 
though  the  house  of  it  seems." 

He  exhorted  us  daily  to  be  true  to  the 
best  that  is  in  us — true  to  the  principle 
of  integrity,  honor,  and  loyalty  upon 
which  this  great  country  that  he  loved 
so  deeply  was  founded. 

I  am  sure  all  who  knew  him  rejoice 
that  he  has  stepped  across  the  threshold 
so  quietly,  so  gently — may  the  Infinite 
bless  and  keep  him  now  and  always. 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREIGG.  I  yield  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House. 
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6pesJcer,  the 
Aeverend    Dr. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr 

sudden  death  of  the 
Bernard  Braskamp  has  come  as  a  pain- 
ful shock  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  his  16 
years  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  Members,  of  (H>enlng  our 
daily  sessions  with  a  simple,  earnest 
prayer,  and  of  friendly  talk  with  individ- 
ual Members  and  Informal  groups.  Dr. 
Braskamp  had  gathered  to  himself  a 
host  of  warm  friends.  Characteristically, 
his  daily  opening  prayer,  ^)y  which  Dr. 
Braskamp's  name  becam^  familiar  to 
many  whose  needs  or  ^clinatlons  lead 
them  to  consult  the  Congressional 
Record,  was  brief,  to  thia  point,  and 
marked  by  both  a  strong  religious  feeling 
and  a  logical  commonsense.  Since  1958, 
he  had  prefaced  his  prayer  of  each  day 
with  a  Scripture  text,  an  admirable  cus- 
tom which  I  hope  his  successors  may 
keep  up.  His  strongly  held  Presbyterian- 
ism  was  not  allowed  to  nar^w  the  scope 
of  his  ministry  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  both  his  pmyers  and  his 
Scripture  selections  were  always  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  hearten  and  encourage 
each  Member  of  the  House,  whatever  his 
particular  faith  or  denomination  might 
be.  Those  of  no  creed,  or  of  faiths  widely 
differing  from  his  own,  were  alike  respon- 
sive to  Dr.  Braskamp's  human  and 
spiritual  warmth,  to  his  evident  sincerity, 
and  to  his  moral  force. 

Dr.  Braskamp  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  Chaplain  after  a 
career  of  40  years'  service  to  Presbyterian 
congregations  In  Washington,  D.C.  He 
had  first  come  to  Wasliington  as  a  young 
man.  in  1911.  immediately  after  his 
graduation,  with  degrees  bofch  in  theology 
and  in  philosophy,  froia  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  Princeton's 
Graduate  School  of  Philosophy.  At  first 
he  was  assistant  pastor  of  Dhe  Church  of 
the  Covenant,  which  is  now  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  then  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Gurliey  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  fcook  the  lead 
in  the  merging  of  the  Gurjey  congrega- 
tion with  that  of  the  Gunton-Temple 
Church,  and  In  building  the  present 
Gunton-Temple  Church  $t  16th  and 
Newton  Streets.  There  he  remained  as 
pastor  until  his  retirement)  In  1952.  In 
1950,  when  Dr.  Braskamp  was  elected 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  was  already  well  known  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  It  was  then  remarked 
that  he  had,  within  the  past  10  years, 
officiated  as  Acting  Chaplain  more  than 
175  times  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  more  than  75  itjmes  in  the 
Senate.  In  1952,  upon  his  retirement 
from  the  active  pastorate.  Dr.  Braskamp 
oecajae  the  first  full-time  Chaplain  In 
either  House  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Braskamp  wore  his  years  and  ex- 
perience, like  his  learning,  lightly.  He 
*«s  a  humble  and  unassuming  man, 
Masoning  his  earnest  remarks  with  a 
deprecatory  wit.  One  of  his  casual  re- 
niarks  has  entered  into  thp  treasury  of 
American  humor,  along  with  the  much- 
quoted  sayings  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Will  Rojers.  When 
»meone  conunented  to  him  about  his 
praying  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
ne  corrected  the  statement  by  saying:  "I 
always  look  out  over  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives and  then  I  pnty  for  the 
country." 

As  pastor  of  the  Gunton-Temple 
Church,  Dr.  Braskamp  served  with  dis- 
tinction, dlrectlng_hls  congregation  in 
ways  of  expressing  their  faith  through 
practical  action.  For  his  church's  relief 
aid  to  Holland  in  the  period  of  postwar 
reconstruction,  and  for  his  own  per- 
sonal leadership  In  that  effort,  Queen 
Wllhelmlna  of  the  Netherlands  In  1947 
made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Orange  Nassau,  bestowing  the  decora- 
tion upon  him  personally  at  a  ceremony 
in  the  Netherlands  Embassy.  In  the  last 
days  of  his  pastorate,  he  was  dean  of  the 
Washington  Presbyterian  ministers.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  president 
of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Alumni  Association  of  Washington,  and 
moderator  of  the  synod  of  Baltimore. 

In  common  with  numerous  other  peo- 
ple, Members  of  Congress,  former  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation,  or  Just  friends 
and  acquaintances,  I  feel  a  deep  loss  in 
the  removal  of  Bernard  Braskamp  from 
our  midst.  He  was  justly  admired  and 
revered  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  his  good  qualities, 
both  as  a  straightforward  and  friendly 
human  being,  and  as  a  devoted  servant 
of  God.  His  memory  will  long  be 
treasured. 

I  might  say.  only  a  few  days  ago.  with- 
in the  past  week.  Dr.  Braskamp  called  to 
see  me  in  my  office  and  to  inform  me  that 
he  intended  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
session.  I  said  to  him.  "Doctor,  you  may 
retire  as  chaplain,  but  you  will  always 
remain  the  chaplain  emeritus  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  long  as  you 
Uve." 

I  wish  to  express  my  personal  sense 
of  loss,  and  my  deep  sjmipathy  to  the  sur- 
viving members  of  Dr.  Braskamp's 
family:  to  his  son,  Bernard,  Jr.;  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Norman  E.  Tucker;  to 
his  brother.  Otto,  and  to  his  sister, 
Christina  Braskamp.  To  all  of  these 
I  offer,  both  a  tribute  of  sorrow,  and  an 
assurance  that  the  splendid  record  made 
by  their  father  and  brother  will  stand 
in  honor  and  affection  as  long  as  those 
who  knew  him  may  live. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that 
now.  as  in  the  past.  Bernard  Braskamp 
may  continue  to  look  out  over  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  from  his 
place  In  Heaven  he  will  continue  to  pray 
for  the  country. 

Mr.  GREIGG.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREIGG.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  esteemed  Chaplain  and  my 
professional  colleague,  gives  occasion  for 
expressions  of  sorrow  at  his  passing  and 
condolences  to  his  survivors.  Eulogies 
to  great  men  are.  on  rare  occasion,  best 
spoken  when  such  men  can  no  longer 
hear  the  testimonies  to  their  greatness. 
The  occasion  of  our  Chaplain's  transla- 
tion Into  glory  is  ,an  Instance  of  this  sort, 
for  the  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp  was 
such  a  humble  man  that  tributes  to  him 
could  embarrass  him.  In  his  heart  and 
mind  he  felt  that  tributes  belonged  alone 
to  the  God  whom  he  loved  and  the  Lord 


whom  he  served.  He  believed  that  Ood 
had  brought  him  to  the  position  as  Chap- 
lain of  the  House  of  Representatives,  so 
that  he  could  perform  the  dual  function 
of  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  namely,  to 
speak  to  us  for  God  and  to  speak  to  God 
for  us. 

He  never  lost  his  sense  of  the  pro- 
phetic role.  His  daily  meditations  were 
begun  by  citations  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, so  that  we  might  be  reminded  to 
listen  first  to  the  voice  of  Ood  before  we 
presumed  to  lift  our  hearts  and  voices 
to  God.  He  was  a  profound  theologian, 
as  his  prayers  amply  Indicated. 

He  captured  the  tensions  of  our  times, 
the  fears  of  our  hearts,  and  the  struggles 
in  our  minds  in  his  role  as  Intercessor 
for  us  all.  He  knew  our  weakness,  so  he 
led  us  to  lean  on  God's  strength.  He 
knew  our  need  for  wisdom,  so  he  asked 
God  to  give  us  wise  and  understanding 
hearts.  He  knew  the  loneliness  we  feel 
in  making  crucial  decisions,  so  he  prayed 
to  God  to  g\ilde  us  with  His  unfailing 
presence. 

His  pastoral  concern  reached  down 
into  our  private  and  family  concerns. 
He  sought  us  out  when  he  sensed  our 
need  for  personal  encouragement,  and 
he  served  as  prophet  and  Intercessor 
when  affliction  and  sorrow  touched  mem- 
bers of  our  families. 

On  this  Ash  Wednesday.  1966.  when 
Christians  throughout  the  world  medi- 
tate upon  the  suffering  and  death  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  so  that  He  might  rec- 
oncile-men  to  God  and  to  one  another, 
we  pause  to  honor  the  memory  of  one 
who  followed  in  the  steps  of  Him  "Who 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  His  Ufe  a  ransom 
for  many."  May  the  blessing  of  God 
now  rest  on  that  ministry  to  us  as  we 
comfort  Chaplain  Bernard  Braskamp's 
loved  ones  and  ourselves  with  the  prom- 
ise given  those  who  walk  In  His  steps: 
"Where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my  serv- 
ant be." 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  my  fellow  lowan,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Han- 
sen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
wish  to  Join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Iowa,  and  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  com- 
ments and  remarks  that  have  been  made 
here  on  this  sad  occasion. 

All  of  us  are  deeply  grieved  by  the  loss 
sustained  through  the  passing  of  this 
good  servant  of  the  Lord. 

In  Dr.  Braskamp  I  found,  as  a  native 
lowan  and  a  fellow  Presbyterian,  a  wel- 
come handclasp  and  a  friendship  that 
was  stimulating. 

During  the  14  months  I  knew  him  I 
came  to  look  forward  to  his  incisive 
choices  of  Scripture  that  prefaced  the 
opening  prayer  each  day.  Dr.  Braskamp 
distinguished  himself  as  a  churchman 
In  this  area  long  before  he  came  to  serve 
as  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  certain  that  his  16 
years  of  service  to  this  body  wlU  stand 
as  an  eloquent  monument  to  a  gifted 
and  dedicated  spirit 

Mr.  GREIOO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GREIOG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  Chaplain  and  friend.  Reverend 
Braskamp.  has  saddened  all  of  us  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I,  like 
all  of  my  colleagues,  will  miss  Dr. 
Braskamp's  thoughtful  and  Inspiring 
message  each  day  as  the  House  opened, 
but  even  more,  the  very  presence  of  this 
man  was  a  comfort  to  all  who  knew  him. 
We  all  felt  the  influence  of  his  guardian- 
ship over  our  deliberations  and  his  con- 
cern that  we  do  what  is  right  for  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  believe  that 
I  can  find  no  better  words  to  sum  up  Dr. 
Braskamp's  life  than  the  following  words 
from  one  of  his  very  own  prayers  for  us : 

Endow  \ia  with  that  magnanimous  and 
sacriflclal  spirit  of  our  Saviour  who  never 
spared  Hlsmelf  In  the  great  mission  of  giv- 
ing to  needy  huoianlty  the  morning  wonder 
and  glory  of  a  new  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  all  feel  honored 
to  have  known  and  associated  with  Rev- 
erend Braskamp,  and  our  days  will  be 
less  full  for  his  absence. 

Mr.  OREIOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  beloved  Chaplsdn,  Reverend  Bras- 
kamp, has  gone  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  lOwa,  the  distinguished  Speaker, 
and  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  taking  this  time  to  rec- 
ognize this  great  Chaplain.  He  opened 
each  one  of  our  sessions  with  an  opening 
prayer,  and  I  think  we  would  all  agree  he 
was  of  great  service  to  all  the  Members 
of  this  House  for  many,  many  years  and 
served  them  well.  Also  he  was  a  servant 
of  God  in  the  best  meaning  of  that  word. 
He  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  I 
personally  am  stronger  for  having  had 
the  privilege  of  associating  with  him. 

Mr.  QREIOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  MatsttnagaI. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  and  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Braskamp,  not  because  he  was 
Chaplain  of  this  House,  but  because  he 
was  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  I  had 
many  friendly  discussions  with  him,  un- 
known to  many  of  my  colleagues.  In 
one  of  our  discussions  we  discussed  the 
term  "Aloha."  When  I  gave  him  what 
we  in  Hawaii  deem  to  be  the  meaning  of 
"Aloha."  he  said,  "That  is  what  this 
world  really  needs — Aloha — the  spirit  of 
love.  The  love  of  man  for  God.  The 
love  of  man  for  man." 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  gave  me  much  coun- 
seling during  the  short  time  that  I  knew 
him.  Because  I  found  in  him  a  man  of 
great  wisdom,  I  sought  his  counsel  In 
many  matters.  A&  a  friend  I  shed  a  tear 
for  him  upon  his  passing  and  to  his  loved 
ones  I  extend  my  sincere  condolence  and 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Blr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  Chaplain  Bernard  Braskamp. 
Bom  in  Alton.  Iowa,  79  years  ago.  he 
knew  the  rigors  of  life  in  those  com- 
paratively early  pioneer  days.  He  strug- 
gled for  the  education  that  eventually 


brought  him  to  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry and  thence,  in  1950,  to  the  duties  of 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
knd^  him  since  tliat  time. 

In  1961,  Reverend  Braskamp  suffered 
the  grievous  loss  of  his  beloved  wife  but 
his  dedication  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  its  Members  was  not 
diminished. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  Cham- 
ber in  which  he  officiated  so  long,  and 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
sympathy  to  the  surviving  members  of 
his  family. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voice 
of  this  body's  spiritual  leader  has  been 
stilled  and  the  Members  stand  bereft  as 
we  mourn  the  passing  of  a  great  Chris- 
tian, our  Chaplain. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  invite  divine 
intervention  In  the  affairs  of  the  Nation 
when  so  many  of  us  approach  God's 
throne  by  such  devious  paths.  Our 
Chaplain,  however,  was  unique  in  that 
while  he  respected  the  doctrinal  sensi- 
bilities of  each  one  of  us,  he  was  able  to 
speak  in  tones  of  conviction  and  rever- 
ence that  reflected  our  endless  groping 
toward  the  true  light. 

Reverend  Braskamp  and  I.  as  fellow 
Presbyterians,  found  much  in  common 
in  our  concern  over  some  of  the  liberal 
tendencies  espoused  by  too  many  of 
those  of  our  persuasion.  Beyond  that, 
he  was  one  of  my  most  respected  coun- 
selors and  I  often  discussed  with  him 
some  of  those  perplexities  that  beset  the 
souls  of  all  of  us  in  our  contemplation  of 
the  ascendancy  of  lawlessness  as  well  as 
that  philosophical  preoccupation  with 
the  atheistic  contention  that  "God  Is 
dead." 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  family  in 
this  time  of  sorrow.  We  are  joined  with 
them  in  this  moment  of  heartbreak. 
But  in  the  contemplation  of  a  glorious 
sunrise  on  that  distant  shore,  we  rejoice 
with  them  that  our  good  friend,  and 
their  beloved,  will  be  there  to  gieet  us 
when  we,  too,  have  crossed  over. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  the  years  in  this  body,  we  meet 
many  outstanding  Individuals  with 
whom  we  rub  elbows  day  by  day.  Some 
of  them  are  the  type  of  men  who  leave 
their  mark  and  who  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  minds  and  souls  of  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Now, 
we  have  lost  one  of  the  great  ones  in  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  Chaplain,  Dr. 
Bernard  Braskamp.  As  we  carry  on 
without  him,  those  of  us  who  have  known 
him  will  feel  the  presence  and  the  guid- 
ing light  of  this  strong  man  of  God.  He 
will  continue  to  influence  our  lives  as 
long  as  those  lives  shall  last. 

Dr.  Braskamp  was  a  kind  and  imder- 
standing  person  whose  sole  thought  was 
to  give  of  himself  to  others.  His  prayers 
were  thoughtful  and  always  gaged  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  each  day.  He  was 
down-to-earth  as  Christ  was  down-to- 
earth,  deeply  spiritual,  of  course,  as  a 
great  minister  must  be  but  still  a  simple 
and  unassuming  man  among  men. 

When  he  first  became  our  Chaplain, 
I  asked  him,  just  before  a  new  Congress, 
whether  he  would  think  favorably  of  in- 
viting the  membership  to  join  In  the 


Lord's  Prayer.  He  thought  It  was  a 
good  Idea  and  from  that  time  unUl  thla 
past  January,  Members  will  recall  that 
at  the  opening  of  each  new  Congress  we 
said  the  prayer  together  as  the  Lord 
taught  us. 

Dr.  Braskamp  always  gave  me  credit 
for  this  procedure,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  his  mind  this  was  deserved. 
However,  as  I  always  told  him,  I  got  the 
Idea  from  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery. Nevertheless.  I  am  glad  It  was 
I  who  suggested  it  to  Dr.  Braskamp  and 
I  commend  the  practice  to  his  successor 
To  me,  there  is  notliing  more  stirring  Iri 
the  entire  congressional  year  than  the 
moment  when  we  bow  our  heads  and  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer  together. 

And  so  our  beloved  Chaplain  has  been 
called  to  some  work  higher  than  mortal 
and  we  shall  have  to  depend  on  memories 
to  sustain  us  in  our  loss.  My  sympathy 
goes  out  to  his  bereaved  family.  They 
will  take  comfort  from  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  now  with  his  beloved  wife  who 
preceded  him  to  heavenly  rest  some  years 
ago. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
count of  the  passing  of  Dr.  Braskamp 
which  appeared  in  the  morning  press  re- 
vealed a  full  and  useful  life  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  miriistry. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  reading  of  the 
determination  this  gentle,  modest  man 
showed  as  a  youngster  fighting  against 
odds  to  get  an  education.  ^ 

We  all  know  how  devoted  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp was  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  an  institution  and  to  each  of  us 
as  Individual  Members. 

His  kindness  and  good  will  was  re- 
flected in  every  conversation  I  ever  had 
with  him.  and  I  had  many,  because  talk- 
ing with  him  was  always  a  warm  and 
pleasant  experience. 

Dr.  Braskamp  brought  to  his  assign- 
ment as  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  distinguished  background 
of  church  leadership. 

But  it  was  not  his  experience,  but  his 
qualities  of  character — his  helpfulness. 
his  humanity  and  his  never-failing  sense 
of  humor — which  so  endeared  him  to  all 
of  us. 

As  he  was  devoted  to  us,  we  were  de- 
voted to  him,  and  shall  sorely  miss  hav- 
ing him  walk  among  us  from  day  to  day. 
To  his  bereaved  children  and  to  his 
brother  and  sister  I  offer  my  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, any  jne  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  hearing  the  daily  inspirational  mes- 
sages of  ^.  Bernard  Braskamp.  will 
never  be  quite  the  same  sort  of  person. 

His  was  a  quiet  voice,  but  a  voice  of 
power.  It  was  a  soothing  influence  in 
the  often  troubled  din  of  congressional 
debate.  His  wise  counsel  helped  many 
a  troubled  legislator  over  the  rough  spots 
which  so  often  occur. 

Dr.  Braskamp  will  be  missed,  but  his 
Influence  will  never  quite  be  forgotten 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  we 
are  better  human  beings  and  America  is 
a  better  place  because  he  served  here. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  E>r.  Bernard  Braskamp,  Chap- 
lain of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
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the  p&st  16  years.  Is  Indeed  a  sad  occa- 
sion for  every  Member  of  the  House. 
His  spiritual  guidance  aind  eloquent 
prayers  have  been  an  l|aune£isurable 
source  of  inspiration  and  comfort  to  us 
all  ever  since  he  first  assumed  his  duties 
in  1950.  We  have  all  lost  a  beloved 
pastor  whose  abiding  interest  was  the 
gjirltual  welfare  of  this  House  and  all 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him. 

Dr.  Braskamp  spent  virtuajly  his  en- 
tire ministry  In  the  city  of  Washington. 
D.C.  In  1911,  after  receiving  his 
bachelor  of  theology  and  master  of  arts 
In  philosophy,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
famous  Church  of  the  Covenant,  now 
known  as  the  National  Presbyterian 
Oiurch.  FYom  that  time  on  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  spiritual  affaikis  of  the  city 
and  became  an  internaltionally  rec- 
ognized leader  in  religious  circles. 

However,  we  will  all  remember  him 
as  one  of  our  own,  leading  us,  praying 
for  us,  and  counseling  us  in  his  gentle, 
convincing  way.  It  was  [my  privilege 
to  be  his  friend,  and  it  ^as  a  friend- 
ship from  which  I  grew  jreat  susten- 
ance. He  was  always  willitig  to  lend  an 
ear,  he  was  a  kind  and  effective  spiritual 
counselor.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
convictions,  a  man  whose  life  was  moved 
by  a  deep  faith  in  God.  This  faith  and 
conviction  was  manifest  in  everything  he 
did,  and  certainly  we  Members  of  the 
House  were  far  richer  because  of  his 
influence. 

In  a  moving  prayer  offered  in  the 
House  after  the  death  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Braskamp  prayed : 

We  are  not  saying  "farewjeai"  but  only 
"goodnight"  for  this  Is  our  fajtlh  that  some- 
day we  shall  dwell  togetheif  In  hallowed 
union  and  be  forever  with  ou^  blesEed  Iiord 
In  that  fairer  land  whose  language  Is  music 
•nd  where  there   Is  eternal  joy. 

In  this  spirit,  I  bid  my  dear  friend  a 
fond  "goodnight."  ' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Sipeaker,  the 
total  amount  of  good  in  |the  world  Is 
measured  by  the  quality  of  $uperlor  lives. 
So  long  as  we  have  men  in  ibe  character 
of  our  beloved  Chaplain,  eVll  can  make 
no  headway.  We  mourn  His  passing  in 
the  ripeness  of  years,  but  even  more  we 
treasure  the  memory  of  hi$  days  among 
us. 

Dr.  Braskamp  has  filled!  two  careers 
with  worthy  deeds.  First,  he  served  his 
chosen  church  with  distinction  through 
a  long  period  that  would  encompass  an 
ordinary  lifetime.  Then  he  came  to  us 
In  the  House,  where  he  has  touched  the 
life  of  each  and  every  one  o(f  us.  f>ossibly 
at  times  when  we  were  scarcely  aware  of 
Ws  influence.  The  inner  gjlow  of  secu- 
rity in  his  own  personality  sliione  through 
Mid  warmed  us  when  we  were  sick  at 
heart  and  overwhelmed  with  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  T 

Greatness  and  goodness  are  n  3k  means,  but 

ends.  I 

j^th  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 
Tne  good,  great  man?     Three  tiJeasures.  love, 

and  light. 
And    calm    thoughts,    regular    as    Infant's 

breath;  , 

*»d  three  Arm  friends,  more  sure  than  day 

and  night,  , 

Himself,  hU  Maker,  and  the  aiigel  Death. 

■tCOLESIOCE. 


Dr.  Braskamp's  career  calls  to  mind 
the  ancient  rabbinic  legend  of  Sandal- 
phon,  the  angel  of  prayer,  as  rehearsed 
for  us  by  Longfellow.  In  the  legend, 
Sandalphon  stood  at  the  outermost  gates 
of  the  city  celestial  listening  to  the 
sounds  that  ascended  from  the  earth 
beneath: 

From  the  spirits  on  earth  that  adore, 

From  the  souls  that  entreat  and  Implore 

In  the  fervor  and  passion  of  prayer; 

From  the  hearts  that  are  broken  with  losses. 

And  weary  with  dragging  the  crosses 

Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  bear. 

And  he  gathers  the  prayers  as  he  stands. 

And  they  change  Into  flowers  In  hU  hands. 

Into  garlands  of  purple  and  red; 

And  beneath  the  great  arch  of  the  portal. 

Through  the  streets  of  the  City  Immortal 

Is  wafted  the  fragrance  they  shed. 

Mr.  EVINS  oftDTennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, permit  me  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  late  beloved  friend 
and  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bernard 
Braskamp. 

Reverend  Braskamp  was  a  great  and 
good  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  who  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry. 
As  Chaplain  of  the  House,  Reverend 
Braskamp  in  his  daily  prayers — memo- 
rable, devout,  searching  prayers — re- 
corded the  stream  of  human  events. 

His  memorial  prayer  for  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  was  pure  elo- 
quence. His  prayer  of  hope  for  his  suc- 
cessor. President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  was 
an  inspiring  message  of  encouragement 
to  our  new  leader. 

Prom  a  small  house  in  Alton,  Iowa,  Dr. 
Braskamp  made  his  way  ultimately  to 
Washington  and  to  this  House.  He  was 
a  wonderful  man — a  great  American,  a 
fine  human  being,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
living  inspiration  to  us  all.  We  shall 
miss  him  greatly. 

I  extend  to  his  family  an  expression  of 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  loss  and 
bereavement.  A  great  and  good  man  has 
gone  to  his  reward. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  has  sustained  a  great  loss  this 
week  with  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bernard  Bras- 
kamp. 

In  his  quiet  way.  Dr.  Braskamp  was  a 
constant  source  of  spiritual  comfort  to 
all  Members  of  this  House,  both  those 
who  shared  his  denominational  prefer- 
ence and  those  who  were  members  of 
other  faiths.  All  of  us,  in  different  ways, 
have  profited  by  knowing  this  kindly  and 
gracious  man.  His  passing  leaves  a  great 
void  in  this  House,  but  he  shall  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  of  us  to  whom  he 
gave  so  generously  of  himself. 

For  more  than  a  half  century.  Dr. 
Braskamp  did  God's  work  and  the  world 
is  a  better  place  for  his  presence.  To 
all  M^nbers  of  the  House  his  loss  comes 
as  a  personal  one.  Each  of.us',has  lost 
a  good  friend. 

Mrs.  Daniels  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  condolences  to  his  son,  Bernard, 
Jr.,  and  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Norman 
E.  Tucker,  and  to  the  other  members  of 
his  family. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  first  came  to  Washington  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  House,  one  of 
the  things  I  found  most  heartening  wt« 


the  high  quality  spiritual  guldamce  given 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  their  Chaplain,  the  late  Rever- 
end Bernard  Braskamp.  Perhaps  I  re- 
sponded more  warmly  to  him  because 
he  was  a  fellow  lowan  and  because  he 
also  rose  from  modest  beginnings  and 
found,  through  education,  a  means  to 
serve  others.  I  only  know  that  I  found 
his  daily  message  a  source  of  wisdom  and 
inspiration  and  one  which  helped  me 
view  the  daily  round  of  quorum  calls, 
rollcalls,  and  speeches  as  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing march  of  our  national  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  say  how  for- 
txmate  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  in  being  served  by  so  illustrious  a 
Chaplain  as  Dr.  Braskamp,  and  I  join  all 
Members,  both  old  and  new,  in  offering 
my  sympathy  to  his  family  and  to  all 
who  have  lost  his  valued  guidance.  Dr. 
Braskamp,  however,  had  lived  life  to'the 
full  and  in  a  msinner  worthy  of  his  call- 
ing. There  can  be  no  finer  eulogy  to 
him  than  to  paraphrase  a  line  from  one 
of  the  last  prayers  he  offered  for  us. 
Surely,  for  him.  that  prayer,  uttered  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  was  fully  answered  for 
he.  Indeed,  had  "removed  from  him 
everything  that  holds  us  back  from  a 
complete  surrender  to  Thy  ways  and  Thy 
will." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  higher 
praise  than  to  acknowledge  that  in  Dr. 
Braskamp,  we  knew  a  man  who  preached 
to  us,  not  only  with  liis  words,  but  also 
with  his  Ufe. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unexpected  death  of  our  beloved  Chap- 
lain, the  Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp, 
was  a  great  shock.  He  was  a  man  of  wis- 
dom, and  good  counsel  who  daily  re- 
minded this  House  that  everything  we 
do  here,  no  matter  how  vital  and  en- 
during it  may  seem  at  the  moment,  shall 
all  pass  away  but  thgt  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Lord  shall  endure  forever. 

For  16  years  Chaplain  Braskamp  min- 
istered to  this  House,  invoking  divine 
blessings  on  our  efforts.  Although  he 
was  a  stanch  Presbyterian,  he  served 
God;  and  his  ministry  applied  alike  to  all 
who  serve  and  have  served  in  this  House. 

We  will  miss  this  good  and  wise  man 
who  so  honorably  served  the  Lord  in  this 
Hall  of  public  servants.  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  condolences  to  his 
family  and  assure  them  that  their  father 
and  brother  has  won  an  enduring  place  In 
the  armals  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  saddened  with  the  passing  of  our  be- 
loved Chaplain.  His  voice  is  now  silenced 
but  he  Is  still  to  be  heard.  He  is  saying 
to  us  now  what  he  has  many  times  said 
in  his  counsel  to  us.  individually  and  col- 
lectively. Whatever  the  loss,  whatever 
the  problem,  however  dark  and  formid- 
able things  mey  appear,  whatever  our 
grief  and  whatever  our  hardship:  "Be  of 
good  cheer." 

In  our  grief  of  losing  Dr.  Braskamp  we 
need  but  remind  ourselves  of  his  sustain- 
ing words  of  encouragement:  "be  of 
good  cheer."    "God's  will  be  done." 

The  words  he  lived  by  come  from 
Joshua: 

Be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  be  not 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed;  for  the 
Lord  thy  Ood  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou 
goest. 
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In  hlB  prayers,  aa  he  opened  each  ses- 
sion for  16  years,  he  would  in^ire  us  and 
encourage  us  In  the  taslcs  before  us.  In 
more  ways  than  we  will  ever  know  he 
gave  us  courage  and  renewed  our 
strength. 

To  his  bereaved  family  I  offer  my  sln- 
cerest  sjmapathy. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Bylr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  Chaplain.  Dr.  Bernard  Bras- 
kamp,  who  labored  In  the  service  of  the 
Master  for  over  half  a  century,  climaxed 
his  ministry  with  almost  two  decades  of 
service  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  these  many  years  he  has  opened 
our  dally  deliberations  with  appeals  for 
divine  guidance.  Inspired  us  to  nobler 
efforts  as  we  struggled  with  the  prob- 
lems of  war  and  peace,  and  lightened  our 
labors  with  spiritual  comfort. 

For  some  time  Dr.  Braskamp  had 
prefaced  his  daily  devotions  with  pas- 
sages from  the  Bible.  I  believe  that 
these  recitations  from  the  Scriptures 
have  led  the  members  of  his  congres- 
sional flock  to  read  further  from  the 
Word  of  Ood.  < 

Like  Apollos.  one  of  the  fellow  serv- 
ants of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Dr.  Braskamp 
was  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  In  the 
Scriptures,  Instructed  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  b^lng  fervent  in  the  spirit,  he 
spake  and  taught  diligently  the  things 
of  the  Lord. 

Mrs.  Collier  and  I  extend  our  ssrmpa- 
thles  to  the  family.  We  know  that  they 
will  be  comforted  and  sustained  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  ministry  of  their 
father  and  brother  has  borne  much  fruit 

In  the  words  of  the  Master: 
WeU  done,  good  and  faltUul  servant;  en- 
ter thou  Into  the  Joy  of  thy  lord." 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
this  House  is  saddened  by  the  loss  of  a 
great  man.  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp. 

Our  beloved  Chaplain  has  been  taken 
from  us.  God's  vicar  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  h&s  been  called  to  the 
side  Qf  his  Maker. 

What  can  I  say?  Words  fall  to  ade- 
quately express  the  Impact  of  this  man 
upon  all  of  us  who  serve  today  in  this 
body,  and  those  who  preceded  us  during 
the  16  years  Bernard  Braskamp  was  the 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

For  nearly  six  decades,  this  good,  this 
tender,  this  dedicated  man  unselfishly 
gave  of  himself  In  the  service  of  others. 

He  came  to  us  following  four  decades 
as  pastor  of  one  of  the  Nation's  Capital's 
greatest  churches. 

This  man  was  always  available  to  com- 
fort. 

He  was  always  available  to  counsel. 

This  man  was  always  available  to  give 
hope  where  there  seemed  to  be  none.  He 
was  always  ready  with  a  smile  and  a  hu- 
morous word  to  cheer,  and  somehow 
brighten  even  the  darkest  of  days. 

This  House  has  had  its  giants.  It  does 
today.    It  will  tomorrow. 

But,  somehow,  a  man  like  Bernard 
Braskamp  is  in  a  class  all  to  himself. 

He  performed  not  a  simple — not  an 
easy  task. 

He  tenderly,  wisely  led  his  flock.  He 
was  the  good  shepherd. 
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Both  Mrs.  Gibbons  and  I  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  Dr.  Braskamp's 
family. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp  was 
pastor  to  us  all.  There  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  did  not  feel  a  per- 
sonal closeness  to  him.  Our  grief  at  his 
passing  is  deep  and  it  is  universal.  He 
served  his  God  suid  his  fellowman  with 
humility  and  dedication.  The  influence 
of  his  spirituality,  reflecting  his  simple 
but  unquestioning  faith,  will  remain  with 
us  forever. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bras- 
kamp he  seemed  to  be  marking  time,  as 
it  were,  until  the  happy  hour  of  his 
reunion  with  his  beloved  in  the  realms 
above. 

To  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Norman  E. 
Tucker,  and  his  son,  Bernard,  Jr.,  and 
other  members  of  the  family  I  extend  my 
sympathy. 

It  seems  only  yesterday,  although 
actually  a  number  of  years  ago.  that 
Dr.  Braskamp  was  telling  me  with  pride 
of  his  sons  marriage  to  a  charming 
young  woman  of  Chicago's  South  Side. 
After  that  marriage  the  Chicago  delega- 
tion felt  that  we  had  a  share  in  the 
proprietorship  of  the  House  Chaplain. 
We  often  reminded  lilm  that  while  he 
may  have  been  bom  and  brought  up  In 
Iowa,  his  daughter-in-law  came  from  our 
State  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Braskamp  was  so 
beloved  everyone  sought  some  reason  for 
claiming  a  special  share  in  him. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  NeW  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  greet  sadness  that 
all  of  us  here  note  the  passing  of  our  be- 
loved Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Bernard 
Braskamp.  DX>.  Dr.  Braskamp  has 
faithfully  served  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  16  years  and  during  all 
those  years  provided  a  needed  and  wel- 
comed daily  moment  of  reflection  and 
rededication. 

For  more  than  40  years  Rev.  Dr. 
Braskamp  served  his  church  and  God 
well.  His  church  in  return  recognized 
his  service  and  godliness.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  Baltimore,  dean  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Ministers  in  Washington  and 
president  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  Association  in  Washington. 

It  was  the  mark  of  the  man,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  despite  the  many  different 
religious  beliefs  held  by  the  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  he  was  able  to  find  a 
common,  sincere  ground  for  all.  He 
daily  was  the  means  whereby  each  Mem- 
ber, in  keephig  with  his  own  faith, 
could  for  a  moment  at  least  withdraw 
from  the  frenetic  life  and  ponder  the 
higher  order  of  things.  It  is  Ironic  and 
sad.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  same  privi- 
lege is  denied  many  of  our  schoolchil- 
dren. 

In  the  past  16  years  that  Dr.  Braskamp 
was  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  came  to  know  him  quite 
well.  It  was  a  matter  of  some  amxise- 
ment  between  us,  for  Instance,  that 
Brooklyn  could  also  claim  him  as  a  son 
since  he  was  ordained  there  in  1911. 
The  power,  sincerity,  and  warmth  of  the 
man  were  such  that  I  consider  myself 
fortunate  to  have  known  him.    To  that 


I  can  only  add  that  I  have  lost  a  troe 
friend  as  was  his  lovely  wife  who  passed 
away  about  5  years  ago. 

I  extend  to  his  son  and  daughter  and 
loved  ones  my  deepest  sympathy  upon 
their  great  loss. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  pro- 
found  sorrow  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  grief  over  the  loss  of  our 
Chaplain,  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp. 

He  was  a  great  force  for  good  in  our 
midst  and  all  of  us  are  better  for  having 
known  him.  He  was  full  of  sympathetic 
and  generous  impulses  toward  us,  and  all 
mankind,  and  he  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
any  of  us  who  served  here  with  him. 

We  mourn  his  passing  as  a  cherished 
member  of  our  family  circle,  and  I  wish 
to  Join  my  friends  and  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  great  esteem  for  our  friend 
and  spiritual  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  <rf 
Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp,  Chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  a  shock  to 
all  of  us  and  countless  others  who  knew 
and  respected  him. 

Many  of  you  knew  of  the  warm  friend- 
ship existing  between  the  late  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp and  Charles  B.  Hoeven,  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa,  until  his  retirement  in 
1964. 

The  moving  tribute  to  Dr.  Braskamp 
by  his  longtime  friend  will  be  of  deep 
interest  to  everyone. 

TxiBtrrE  TO  Dr.  Besnakd  Braskamp 
(By  Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven,  former  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  Sixth  CongresslSntl 
District  of  Iowa) 

Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp,  Chaplain  of  the 
U.8.  House  of  Representatives,  was  one  of  my 
dearest  and  devoted  friends.  I  deeply  regret 
his  sudden  passing  and  shall  miss  him  very 
much  In  the  days  that  He  ahead. 

Dr.  Braskamp  became  Chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1950  and  served 
In  that  capacity  with  honor  and  distinction 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  Prior  to  becom- 
ing Chaplain,  Dr.  Braskamp  had  served  u 
Assistant  Chaplain  for  3  years  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  then  Chaplain,  Dr.  Montgomery. 

Dr.  Braskamp  was  born  in  my  hometown 
of  Alton,  Iowa,  and  I  recall  making  a  speecb 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  he  wu 
first  chosen  to  be  the  Chaplain  of  the  House. 
In  that  speech,  I  tried  to  reflect  the  feeling  of 
admiration  and  pride  which  the  people  of 
Alton  had  for  one  of  their  distinguished  sons. 
Later  on.  when  Dr.  Braskamp's  prayers  In  the 
House  were  first  published  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, he  asked  me  to  write  the  foreword 
which  he  continued  to  use  in  subsequent 
publications  untU  the  t>me  of  his  death.  It 
also  has  been  my  rare  privilege,  as  chairmsn 
of  the  Republican  conference  of  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives,  to  nominate  Dr.  Bru- 
kamp  for  the  poeltlon  of  Chaplain  on  the 
convening  of  three  sessions  of  the  Congress 

In  Introducing  Dr.  Braskamp  to  some  of 
my  friends,  I  often  referred  to  him  as  one  of 
my  "shirttaU  relatives,"  In  that  hU  oldest 
brother  married  one  of  my  father's  slaten. 
In  short,  we  had  a  close  companionship 
throughout  our  Joint  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  have  many  happy 
recollections  of  our  close  association  throui^- 
out  the  years. 

Dr.  Braskamp  took  great  pride  In  the  fsct 
that  for  many  years  three  Alton,  Iowa,  bojf 
served  together  in  official  capacities  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  they  being  the  late 
Claude  8.  Scheckel,  one  of  the  official  report- 
ers of  debates.  Dr.  Braskamp  as  Chaplain,  and 
myself  m  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
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sixth  Congressional  District  or  Iowa.  In  which 
the  town  of  Alton,  Iowa,  Is  located.  Practi- 
cally every  day  when  the  House  was  in  session, 
the  three  of  us  chatted  together  about  people 
snd  events  In  our  old  hometown.  Naturally, 
our  friendship  ripened  throuf  hout  the  years. 

Dr.  Braskamp  was  a  great  and  a  good  man, 
whom  I  can  beet  describe  as  a  first-class 
Christian  gentleman.  Although  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Qospel,  with  deep  religious 
convictions,  he  was  also  one  who  had  the 
"common  touch."  He  was  a  dedicated  and 
loyal  servant  of  his  Lord  and  Master  and 
aerved  well  hie  day  and  generation.  Those 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  whom  he 
served  so  well,  have  had  their  lives  enriched 
through  the  daily  prayers  offered  in  their 
behalf.  Mrs.  Hoeven  Joins  me  In  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  surviving  son 
and  daughter  and  to  all  members  of  the 
famUy. 

"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
16  years  the  U.S.  House  rtf  Representa- 
tives was  privileged  to  have  as  its  Chap- 
lain the  Reverend  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
This  servant  of  the  Lord  lived  a  life 
reflecting  his  profound  be^qf  in  God  and 
the  principles  He  taught. 

Reverend  Braskamp's  actions  will  long 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  each  of  us  who 
knew  him.  His  wise  reflections  and  min- 
istrations were  sources  of  strength  and 
courage  to  this  House  in  many  difScult 
times. 

I  would  take  this  oppoit^nlty  to  ex- 
press my  sympathies  to  Dr.  Braskamp's 
family.  What  a  great  sense  of  loss  they 
must  feel  at  this  time.  At  the  same 
time,  they  must  also  sense  a  feeling  of 
pride  and  love  knowing  that  God's  work 
was  furthered  during  Reverend  Bras- 
kamp's lifetime. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  Itamed  of  the 
passing  of  our  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Bernard  Braskamp,  who  $o  faithfully 
served  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
16  years.  My  association  with  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp had  been  but  a  brief  3  years,  but 
I  had  come  to  rely  on  his  devotion  to  our 
spiritual  needs,  which  was  marked  by  a 
distinct  capacity  to  raise  our  level  of 
viBion  of  the  tasks  and  reEponsibllities 
thrust  upon  us  and  to  broaden  our  out- 
look. His  dally  prayers  inspired  us  to 
rely  on  balanced  Judgments,  steady 
hands,  and  awakened  constlence,  and  to 
pray  and  work  for  the  good  of  our  fellow 
men.  He  had  given  us  courage  and 
•teadfastness  to  face  our  duties  with  new 
iKVe.  He  was  an  intimate,  resjiected 
member  of  our  family  and  Hdll  be  sorely 
missed. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  When 
Dr.  Braskamp.  our  beloved  Chaplain, 
died  the  House  lost  another  one  of  Its  in- 
Wlrations.  It  would  be  needless  for  me 
to  say  he  was  a  devoted,  able  public  serv- 
ant because  everybody  knoiws  that. 

He  had  that  happy  facility,  whether 
you  were  in  bed  ill  or  on  yow  feet  feeling 
one.  of  making  you  feel  better.  He  was 
tnily  one  of  God's  great  leaders.  All  of 
ua  will  miss  him  much. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  loved 
ones  in  this,  their  hour  of  great  loss. 

Mr.McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  would 
De  extremely  disawwlntiiig   If  I  were 


unable  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  vol- 
umes of  appreciation  and  admiration 
which  followed  the  passing  on  of  our 
beloved  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Bernard 
Braskamp. 

All  of  us  are  famiillar  with  the  out- 
standing events  of  his  life,  from  his  birth 
in  Alton,  Iowa,  to  his  quiet  "moving  on" 
here  In  Washington.  None  ot  this  needs 
to  be  repeated  here. 

In  the  16  years  that  he  served  as  the 
flrst  full-time  Chaplain  of  the  UJS.  House 
of  Representatives,  all  of  us  became 
aware  of  his  practice  of  reciting  appro- 
priate verses  of  Scripture,  preliminary  to 
his  prayer  for  divine  guidance  and  sup- 
port for  the  deliberations  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

This  mild-mannered  and  devout  man 
of  the  spirit  was  beloved  by  all.  In  my 
frequent  contacts  and  informal  visits 
with  Reverend  Braskamp.  I  always  felt 
a  warmth  radiating  from  this  man.  He 
displayed  a  kindly  consideration  and  re- 
spect for  the  serious  nature  of  the  work 
of  the  Congress  as  well  as  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Members'  desire  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  guidance  of  divine  provi- 
dence entered  into  the  grave  decision- 
making in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  going  from  us,  it  is  comforting  to 
believe  that  he  has  gone  on — a  little 
ahead  of  us.  and  that  somewhere  he  is 
still  repeating  those  verses  which  were  a 
testimony  to  his  and  our  faiths  in  the 
mercy  and  justice  he  sought  to  convey  to 
us  and  to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker  the  death 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp 
means  not  only  the  loss  of  an  inspiring 
spiritual  leader,  but  the  loss  of  a  valued 
personal  friend  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as 
to  vast  numbers  of  his  former  parish- 
ioners in  Washington,  and  to  the  many 
who  had  come  to  know  him  in  other 
ways.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  so 
simple  and  imassviming  a  nxan  could 
achieve  so  spectacular  a  success  in  his 
ministry. 

Somehow,  his  earnest  sincerity  became 
all  the  more  effective  because  it  was 
combined  with  friendly  humor.  Just  as 
his  learning  and  logic  became  the  more 
effective  because  they  were  combined 
with  wit.  The  words  of  praise  and  sor- 
row spoken  ^n  the  floor  of  the  House 
since  his  death,  and  entered  in  the 
Rbcord,  are  no  mere  matter  of  courteous 
recognition  of  Dr.  Braskamp's  16  years 
of  devoted  service  as  Chaplain,  but  a 
heartfelt  tribute  of  affection  from  the 
numerous  individuals  who  had  felt  the 
full  Impact  of  his  personality. 

Seeing  what  great  numbers  of  indl- 
vidimls  are  deeply  and  personally  af- 
fected by  Dr.  Braskamp's  death,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  story  about  the  funeral 
service  of  another  great  minister  of  fee 
Gospel,  Pathw  Francis  P.  Duffy,  chap- 
lain of  fee  "Fighting  69th"  in  World 
War  I.  A  man  is  said  to  have  come  to 
the  door  of  New  YoVk's  great  St.  Patrick's 
Cafeedral,  while  fee  service  was  going 
on,  and  demanded  to  be  admitted  be- 
cause, he  said,  he  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Father  DulTy.  The  police- 
man wife  whom  he  was  expostulating 


waved  one  hand  toward  fee  full  cafee- 
dral. and  the  ofeer  toward  fee  overflow 
crowd  msissed  on  the  sidewalk,  and  said : 
"So  were  all  these." 

It  took  little  contact  wife  Dr.  Braskamp 
to  establish  a  feeling  of  intimate  friend- 
ship. He  was  one  who  cared  deeply,  for 
fee  fulfillment  of  his  Christian  ministry 
in  fee  service  of  God,  for  his  prayerful 
contribution  to  fee  welfare  of  fee  coun- 
try tmd  of  fee  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  the  concerns  of  each  individual 
who  came  In  any  way  within  fee  scope 
of  his  generous  ministry.  He  was  so  ef- 
fective as  ChapJain  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives biecause  we  knew  feat  he 
was  truly  concerned,  bofe  about  each  of 
us  as  a  human  indi'vidual.  and  about  our 
problems  of  political  and  moral  Judg- 
ment. 

He  was  aware,  and  he  raade  it  his  busi- 
ness to  keep  us  aware,  that  every  political 
problem  has  its  moral  aspect — feat  every 
proposed  measure  must  be  scrutinized 
from  the  viewpoint  of  two  inseparable 
questions:  "Will  it  work?"  and  "Is  It 
right?"  The  pragmatlst  is  satisfled  wife 
fee  answer  to  fee  flrst  question.  The 
starry-eyed  idealist  is  satisfled  wife  fee 
Euiswer  to  the  second.  The  Christian 
politician,  as  Dr.  Braskamp  so  often  and 
so  forcibly  reminded  us,  must  seek  solu- 
tions both  practical  and  just.  The  Rev- 
erend Bernard  Braskamp  has  earned 
from  us.  his  many  sorrowing  friends,  fee 
noblest  epitaph  any  man  could  hope  for: 
we  feel  feat  we  axe  better  men  for  having 
known  him. 

On  Sunday.  April  18.  1965,  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp was  the  guest  on  my  6p>eclal  Easter 
Simday  television  and  radio  broadcast. 
Because  of  the  reflections  of  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp's life  and  work  given  in  fee  discua- 
slon  we  had  on  this  occasion.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  share  wife  my  col- 
leagues excerpts  f  rc«n  fels  interview : 

Mr.  HoHTON.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
this  Easter  Sunday,  I  am  pleased  to  have  as 
my  guest  today  the  Reverend  Bernard  Bras- 
kamp, Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Dr.  Braskamp  is  the  first  man 
ever  to  serve  the  House  of  Representatives 
full  time  as  Its  Chaplain  and  he  has  served 
the  poet  longer  than  any  other  man  In  his- 
tory for  the  past  16  years. 

Our  Chaplain  Is  a  native  of  Iowa;  be  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
received  his  master's  degree  from  Princeton 
University.  Before  coming  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1950,  Dr.  Braskamp  served 
40  years  as  pastor  of  a  number  of  churches 
In  the  Washington  area.  Of  Dr.  Braskamp, 
the  late  Speaker  of  the  Hoiue,  Sam  Raybum 
from  Texas,  said,  "To  the  entire  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representative  he  is  a  coun- 
selor, friend,  and  brother."    >> 

I  am  honored  to  endoiw  this  sentiment 
and  welcome  Dr.  Braskamp  to  this  Easter 
Sunday  "Rejjort  Prom  Washington." 

Dr.  Braskamp.  Frank,  that  is  a  very  com- 
plimentary introduction.     I  appreciate  It. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Braskamp. 
I'm  sure  that  my  constituents  would  be  very 
much  Interested  in  what  special  ministerial 
duties  you  find  distinguish  your  work  in 
Congress  from  the  many  years  you  served  in 
individual  churches. 

Dr.  BRASKAtcp.  I  remember  very  distinctly 
when  I  first  ascended  the  rostrum  to  offer 
the  prayer  16  years  ago.  Mr.  Taft's  cam- 
paign manager  from  Ohio  said,  'wow. 
"Barnle,' "  (he  always  called  me  "Bij^^e") 
"I'll  tell  you  what  you  want  to  do — you  want 
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to  take  a  good  look  at  the  Congreoamen,  then 
pray  for  the  country." 
rve  been  doing  that  ever  aince. 
Mr.  HoKTON.  Hae  the  House  always  bad  a 
minister  that  serves  as  Chaplain? 

Dr.  Bkaskamp.  Tes.  I  think  so.  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
Mr.  HOBTON.  I  always  note  that  when  there 
Is  some  pressing  n&tlonal  concern,  some  na- 
tional crisis,  you  frequently  reflect  this  In 
your  prayws  and  ask  for  Ood's  help. 

Dr.  BaASXAifP.  Naturally,  I  try  to  make  my 
prayers  appropriate  for  the  occasion  and 
when  there  Is  some  very  pressing  crisis,  I 
refer  to  that. 

Mr.  HocTON.  I  try,  of  course,  to  get  over 
for  the  opening  of  each  session.  Many  of 
our  cltlxens  don't  realise  that  we  start  at 
12:00  noon  when  we  are  In  session.  Of 
course,  we  do  open  with  a  prayer.  Do  you 
usually  perform  that  function? 

Dr.  BsASKAMP.  Tes.  According  to  the  rul- 
ing made  by  the  Sp>eaker,  I  am  privileged  to 
have  one  guest  Chaplain  per  week.  For 
awhile,  with  435  Members,  we  had  so  many 
requests  the  Speaker  decided  to  limit  the 
number.  So,  from  that  time  on  we  have 
had  only  one  per  week. 

Mr.  HosTOK.  I  notice  also  that  you  have 
the  habit  of  prefacing  your  opening  prayer 
with  a  verse  of  Scripture.  Why  do  you  do 
this  and  where  did  this  custom  come  from? 
Dr.  Bkaskamp.  Well,  naturally  one  evening 
when  I  was  in  my  study  I  picked  from  my 
bookshelves  a  copy  of  the  "Book  of  Prayers," 
by  Edward  Everett  Heel,  who  was  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate  In  lOOO,  and  I  noticed  that  he 
prefaced  all  his  prayers  with  a  verse  of 
Scripture.  So,  the  next  morning  I  told  the 
Speaker  that  I  had  made  this  observation 
and  he  suggested  I  do  the  same  thmg.  Ever 
since  I  have  been  prefacing  all  my  prayers 
with  a  verse  of  Scripture — from  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

ISr.  HoRTON.  Do  you  find  that  you  get 
many  comments  from  the  Members  of  the 
House  or  from  spectators  who  are  In  the 
gallery  about  the  prayer? 

Dr.  Bkaskamp.  Oh  yes.  quite  frequently  at 
the  close  of  the  prayer  someone  comes  to  me 
and  says  It  was  a  flne  prayer  or  that  they 
appreciate  my  remembering  an  event  In  my 
prayer. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  many 
people  don't  know  this,  but  your  work  does 
include  more  than  opening  each  session 
with  prayer.  Tell  me  a  little  about  some 
of  your  other  duties. 

Dr.  Brasilamp.  As  you  stated  a  moment 
ago,  I  happen  to  be  the  first  Chaplain  In  the 
history  of  the  Congress  who  Is  making  It  a 
full-time  ministry.  Years  before  all  the 
Chaplains  were  men  with  parishes  of  their 
own.  Naturally,  they  couldn't  spend  much 
time  with  the  Congress  after  the  prayer. 
But  after  my  prayer  I  usually  sit  on  both 
sides  and  make  no  distinction  between  the 
two  parties,  and  I  feel  as  much  at  home 
with  the  Democrats  as  I  do  with  the  Re- 
publicans— the  Republicans  as  much  as  the 
Democrats. 

Mr.  HoBTorr.  Do  you  have  many  oppor- 
tunities for  private  counseling  or  any  re- 
quests for  private  counseling? 

Dr.  Bkaskamp.  Yes,  quite  frequently  I 
have.  In  addition  to  my  duties  to  offer  the 
opening  prayer,  requests  for  counseling.  I 
have  an  office  In  the  Capitol — a  very  flne 
office:  Ifs  very  beautiful.  I  frequently  have 
time  for  counseling  with  Members  of  the 
Congress.  They  have  their  own  problems, 
you  know,  as  the  folks  did  In  my  parish  be- 
fore during  thoee  45  years  that  I  was  In  the 
ministry. 

Mr.  HoaroN.  From  my  knowledge  of  the 
work  you  do,  you  really  are  not  only  a 
minister  for  all  the  Congressmen  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  probably  your 
congregation  is  the  largest  m  the  country. 


Dr.  BsASKAMP.  Well,  you  take  435  Members 
and  their  families  and  clerks — or  anyone 
who  connects  In  any  way  with  Congress — 
and  all  are  perfectly  free  to  call  on  me  for 
any  service  I  can  render. 

Mr.  HoBTON.  I  think  It  is  Important  this 
Easter  season  to  leave  the  Impression  with 
those  who  are  watching  this  show  and  lis- 
tening to  it  on  the  radio  that  there  Is  a 
sense  of  faith  In  God  and  a  reverence  for 
God  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  And,  In 
spite  of  all  the  Inroads  that  have  been  made 
Into  prayer  In  school,  the  problems  dealing 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  there  Is  a 
strong  reliance  here  In  the  Congreas  on  God. 
Dr.  Bbasxamp.  I  believe.  Frank,  that  d\ir- 
Ing  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  noted 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Members  In  spir- 
itual things.  The  first  subject  of  conversa- 
tion when  I  visit  with  a  Member  of  Congresa 
Is  one  of  religion. 

Mr.  HoKTON.  Dr.  Braskamp,  arc  there  any 
special  events  that  you  have  noticed  In  the 
last  16  years  that  stand  out  in  your  mind  In 
your  duties  as  Chaplain? 

Dr.  Braskamp.  The  day  when  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  opened  fire,  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
floor  and  sat  about  50  feet  from  Kenneth 
Roberts  of  Alabama.  I  called  every  day  on 
those  Members  of  Congress,  especially  when 
men  they  knew  were  seriously  injured.  I 
had  a  wonderful  opportunity  then  to  find 
out  Just  what  their  thoughts  were  along 
the  line  of  the  spiritual. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  Another  thing  I'd  like  to 
point  out.  Dr.  Braskamp,  is  that  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  book  of  prayers  that  were  offered 
by  you.  This  was  published  as  a  public 
record  and  I  understand  that  very  shmtly 
you  are  going  to  have  a  new  book  "Book  of 
Prayers"  which  will  set  forth  some  of  the 
prayer  messages  that  you  have  given  in  the 
openings  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Braskamp.  This  one  contains  all  of 
the  prayers  that  I  have  offered,  not  any  of 
the  prayers  of  the  gueet  chaplains.  The 
Speaker  thought  we  might  as  well  Include 
only  the  prayers  of  the  Chaplain.  Now  these 
books  are  printed  every  4  years  by  resolution 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Dr.  Braskamp,  in  the  short 
time  that  we  have  left,  perhaps  you  might 
say  a  word  by  way  of  an  Easter  message  to 
my  constituency. 

Dr.  Braskamp.  I  would  be  delighted,  for 
after  all,  you  and  I.  as  church  members  and 
Christians,  believe  that  the  Easter  Sunday 
Is  the  greatest  day  on  the  calendar  of  the 
church  year,  emphasizing  some  of  the  things 
we  often  take  for  granted.  First,  it  Is  the 
outstanding  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
God — Son  of  God  raised  from  the  dead  by 
the  power  of  God.  And  then,  the  outstand- 
ing fact  that  we're  thinking  about  the  res- 
urrecUon  of  the  Christ.  The  atheist  doesn't, 
of  course,  believe  in  anything  of  that  kind 
and  says  It  is  all  a  record,  this  whole  busi- 
ness of  religion:  then  the  agnostic  says, 
"Who  knows,  Christ  is  not  with  us  now." 
But  thoee  who  believe  In  the  Christian  faith 
feel  that  Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead  and 
Is  now  among  us. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  I  think  It  is  appropriate  as 
we  close  that  we  recognize  that  even  here  in 
Washington,  where  there  is  great  bustle  and 
great  activity  of  a  capital  of  a  democracy 
where  man  is  free  under  God,  we  pause  here 
to  pay  honor  of  God  and  to  recogmze  that 
the  things  we  have,  the  gifts  we  have,  the 
talents  we  have  are  gifts  to  us  from  God  and 
that  it  Is  Important  for  each  of  us  to  use 
those  as  best  we  can  to  make  His  kingdom 
here  on  earth  a  little  bit  better  for  those 
that  we  serve. 

Dr.  Braskamp.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  be- 
ing here  today. 

Dr.  Braskamp.  I'm  grateful  to  you,  Frakk, 
and  send  my  greetings  to  your  folks,  will 
you? 


Mr.  GREXOG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  ol 
the  House  that  funeral  services  for  Rev- 
erend Braskamp  will  be  held  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  at  1  p.in.  at  Sixth  Presbyterian 
Church,  16th  and  Kennedy  Streets  NW 
with  the  Interment  at  Rock  Creek  Ceme- 
tery. Those  wishing  to  pay  their  re- 
spects may  call  at  the  Hines  Funeral 
Home,  2901  14th  Streets  NW.,  until  10 
p.m.  today  and  between  the  hours  of  8 
a.m.  and  10  p.m.  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  24. 

■xtrnsion  of  remarks 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  life  and  public  service  of  the  late 
Reverend  Braskamp. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  BERNARD 
BRASKAMP.  DD.,  CHAPLAIN  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  OREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  745 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  wltb 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Bernard  Braskamp,  D.D.,  Chaplain  of 
the  House. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his 
memory  the  Speaker  appoint  a  committee  of 
seven  Members  to  attend  the  funeral  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  necessary  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  funeral  services  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  transmit  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints, 
as  members  of  the  committee  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  our  beloved  Chaplain,  the 
following  Members  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Greigg,  Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Bandstra,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Schuidhauser. 
adjournment 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  remainder  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  stands 
adjourned  In  memory  of  our  late  beloved 
Chaplain. 

Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  21  min- 
utes pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, February  24,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2083.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 


rtport  of  review  of  approval  9I  mortgage  in- 
(urance  on  housing  project  Jor  the  elderly 
in  Houston.  Tex..  Federal  Hoiclng  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2083.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Stateb,  transmitting 
s  report  of  potential  savings 'through  direct 
procurement  of  components  Used  In  produc- 
tion of  variable  timing  fuse8,,pepartment  of 
the  Navy:  to  the  Committee  ^h  Government 
Operations.  j 

2084.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Stated,  transmitting 
s  communication  relative  to|  the  report  on 
potential  savings  through  dlrept  procurement 
of  components  used  in  produdtlon  of  variable 
timing  fuses.  Department  01  the  Navy;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2085.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the;  establishment 
of  the  Redwood  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  California,  to  provide  economic  assistance 
to  local  governmental  bodies  affected  thereby, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  th<  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DANIELS:  Committee lon  Post  OfHce 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  6147.  W  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Employees  Healtji  Benefits  Acts 
of  1959  to  permit  until  December  31,  1966, 
certain  additional  health  benefits  plans  to 
come  within  the  purview  of  ittch  act:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  lb96).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Whou  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  I 

Mr.  YOUNG :  Committee  onlRules.  House 
Resolution  741.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  UR.  9963.  a  bill  to  promote 
the  economic  development  df  the  State  of 
Alaska  by  providing  for  U.S.  ffurtlcipyatlon  in 
the  statewide  exposition  to  ba  held  In  Alaska 
(luring  1967:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1297) .    Referred  to  the  Housel  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolutioii  742.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12169,  a  bUl  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1298).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  8ISK:  CcMnmlttee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  743.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  12889,  a' bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  lUscal  year  1966 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  imisslles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehltles,  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  military 
construction  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1299).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RE)30LUTI0NS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
Wlls  and  resolutions  were  Iritroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUowfet 


By  Mr.  BRAY: 


r 


Hil.  12973.  A  bill  to  require l(^rtaln  sanita- 
tion measures  in  laimdrles  of 'federally  oper- 
•ted  or  federally  assisted  hoepltals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 1  j 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN:  I 
th^^  12974.  A  bill  to  amend!  section  203  of 
^*  ^«*cral  Property  and  Administrative 
oervices  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  disposal  of 
surplus  personal  property  to  State  and  local 
governmenu,  Indian  groups  under  Federal 


supervision,  and  voltmteer  flreflghting  and 
rescue  organizations  at  50  percent  of  the 
estimated  fair  market  value;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
ns..  12976.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Increases  In 
the  Insurance  benefits  payable  thereunder 
based  on  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  gross  national  product;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POGARTY: 
H.R.  12976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  X 
thereto  which  will  establish  a  program  to 
protect  adult  health  by  providing  assistance 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional and  community  health  protection  cen- 
ters for  the  detection  of  disease,  by  provid- 
ing assistance  for  the  training  of  personnel 
to  operate  such  centers,  and  by  providing 
assistance  in  the  conduct  of  certain  research 
related  to  such  centers  and  their  operation; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
HJl.  12977.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  constuner  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  fpr  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GRIDER: 
H.R.  12978.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  city  of 
Memphis,  Term.,  to  count  expenditures  In 
connection  with  the  Beale  Street  Interceptor 
sewer  as  local  grants-in-aid  to  certain  urban 
renewal  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
HJl.  12979.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps;  to  the  C<»nmittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H  R.  12980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard 
certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  12981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  treat  sintering  or 
burning  as  a  mining  process  In  the  case  of 
shale,  clay,  and  slate,  used  or  sold  for  use 
as  lightweight  concrete  aggregates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 
HJi.  12982.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  piu-poees  of  the  income  tax  imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  12983.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  American  selling 
price  in  the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rub- 
ber or  plastics;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota : 
H.R.  12984.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  12986.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  nuike  no  payments  or 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  for  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  Communist  countries: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  12986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  as  It  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  des- 
ignated as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUEK: 
H.R.  12987.  A     bill     to    provide     for    the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 


sources for  International  studies  and  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 

HJt.  12988.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  reqiilrlng 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJI.  12989.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tires  sold 
or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for  use  on 
motor  vehicles  shall  comply  with  certalh 
safety  and  labeling  regulations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12990.  A  bUl  to  prescribe  certain 
safety  features  for  all  motor  vehicles  manu- 
factured for,  sold,  or  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  12991.  A  bin  to  provide  for  research, 
design,  development,  and  construction  of 
fully  operational  psiseenger  motor  vehicles 
In  prototyjje  quantities  embodying  certain 
safety  features:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12992.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Highway  TrafiBc  Safety  Center  to  promote 
research  and  development  activities  for 
highway  traffic  safety,  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  accelerate  high- 
way traffic  safety  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  12993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  limit  the  maximxmi 
rate  of  percentage  depletion  to  a  rate  of  20 
percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  "Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

HJI.  12994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  llm- 
itations  on  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for 
contributions  to  pension  and  profit-sharing 
'  plans  made  on  behalf  of  self-employed  Indi- 
viduals Vnd  to  chsmge  the  definition  of 
"earned  uicome"  applicable  with  respect  to 
such  pla^;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
By 

HJI.  129! 
November 
for  the  al 
tion  of  certi 
by  the  Tennei 
Committee  on 


BROCK: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
1941  (56  Stat.  772),  providing 
tion,  reconstruction,  or  reloca- 
hlghway  and  railroad  bridges 
e  Valley  Authority;  to  the 
Works. 
By  Mr.  DUtSKI: 
H.R.  12996.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  19,  1886,  relaung  to  the  transportatiOD 
in  the  coastwise  t(aae  of  passengers  on  for- 
eign vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennesee: 
H.R.  12997.  A  bill  to  extend  unUl  July  15, 
1968.  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes 
Imported  for  use  in  producing  aluminum; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  GILLIGAN: 
H.R.  12998.  A  bill   to   authorise  assistance 
In  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  for  conununlty  mental 
retardation  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  12999.  A   bill    to   declare   the   nilnols 
and  Michigan  Canal  abandoned  as  a  navi- 
gable waterway  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica,  to  quitclaim   any  interest  the  United 
States  of  America  may  have  therein  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  remove  or  prevent  clouds 
upon   land   titles,   and   for   other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.KOaNEGAY: 
H.R.  13000.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  Jor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  13001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of   articles   to   or   from   the    United   States 
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abo*rd  cvtoln  foreign  tmmU,  aad  for  other 
purpoMs;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Pisherles. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

HJt.  13003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Acrleul- 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Aaalatance  Act 
of  1064  to  provide  for  a  method  of  dealgnatlng 
Uj8.  ports  for  export  of  commodltlee  donated 
abroad:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire. 
By  Mr.  MIN8HALL: 

HJl.  13003.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
060,  sath  Congreaa,  to  eatabllah  a  National 
Trafflo  Safety  Agency  to  i>roTlde  national 
laadeiahlp  to  reduce  traffic  accident  loeaee  by 
meana  of  Intensive  reaearch  and  vigorous 
application  of  flndlnga,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

HJl.  13004.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coet-of-llvlng 
li^creasea  in  the  Inavirance  beneflta  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California   (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJl.  1300S.  A  bill   to   provide   recognition 
aa  veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  for  persozu 
who  took   part  In  the  capture  of  the  Ute 
Indians  in  1000,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL:    ' 
HJl.  13000.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  children;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HAOEN  of  California: 
HJl.  13007.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8c(«) 
(I)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1037.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  8ISK: 
HJl.  13006.  A     bill     to     amend     section 
80(6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  AgrlCTilture. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornU: 
HJl.  13008.  A  bill  to  authorlae  the  eetab- 
llahment  of  the  Redwood  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  CallfomU.  to  provide  economic 
assUtance  to  local  governmental  bodies  af- 
fected thereby,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 
HJl.  13010.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
NaUonal   Park   In   the   State   of   Oallfomla, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  13011.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  In 
the  SUte  of  California,  to  provide  economic 
•••latance  to  local  governmental  bodies  af- 
fected thereby,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLMBt: 
HJl.  18012.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  city 
of  Blloxl,  Miss.;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  niASKR: 
HJl.  13013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of    1866   by   repeaUng  section 
a08(g);    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN:       \ 
HJl.  18014.  A  bill  to  eztAid   the  Defense 
Production  Act  at  1880,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WHm  of  Texas: 
HJl.  13015.  A  bill   to  authorise  the  con- 
struction of  extensions  of  the  American  Ca- 
nal at  Kl  Paso,  Tex.,  operaUon  and  mainte- 
nance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  TMipsr  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATB8: 
BJt.  13016.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv. 
?ee  Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclu- 


sion In  the  computatloa  of  accredited  service 
of  periods  of  service  performed  as  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  New  England  Interstate  Water 
Pollution  Control  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  DWTER: 
HR.  13017.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  tranapcff- 
tatlon,  aale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  research  or  experimentation,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomU: 
HJl.  13018.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  provide  for 
a  National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps; 
to  th£  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HJl.  13019.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  vertebrate  animals  used 
in   experlmento   and  tesU  by  recipients  of 
grants  from  the  United  States  and  by  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment,   and   for   other   purpoees;    to   the 
Committee     on     Interstate     and     Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
HJl.  13030.  A  bin  providing  for  a  study  of 
serious    interruptions    of    certain    essential 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
HJl.  13031.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assist  SUtes  and  com- 
mxuutlee  In  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  programs  for  the 
care  of  patients  with  kidney  diseases  and 
to  train  professional  personnel  needed  to 
conduct  such  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
HJl.  13033.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  on  Federal 
property  In  Loe  Angeles  County,  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  T"tMlar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  843.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statee  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
HJ.  Bee.  848.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  proclama- 
tions designating  the  Sunday  of  each  year 
which  occ\irs  immediately  preceding  Febru- 
ary 22,  a  Freedom  Sunday  and  the  calendar 
week  of  each  year  during  which  February  33 
occurs  as  Freedom  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HJ.  Res.  844.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  fourth  week  in 
AprU  of  each  year  as  "Youth  Temperance 
EducaUon  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HERLONO: 
HJ.  Res.  846.  Jomt   resoluUon   to   require 
that   reporU   on    imports   into   the   United 
SUtes  Include  the  landed  value  of  articles 
Imported,   and   for   other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  LOVE: 
H  J.  Res.  846.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  relattve  to   equal  righU  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Comlmttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CKONSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  847.  Joint  reeoluUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  equal  rlghU  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.J.  Res.  848.  Joint  resolution  to  proTlde 
that  an  aircraft  carrier  shall  be  named  the 
Nimita;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 


February  23,  me 


ByMr.  PEPPER:  — 

H.  Res.  740.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Represenutlves  with 
respect  to  the  obligation  of  all  member  na- 
Uons  of  the  United  Nations  to  resist  acts  at 
aggression  like  those  of  the  Communists  la 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Porelm 
Affairs.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.  Res.  746.  Resolution    creating   a   select 
committee  of  the  House  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  areas;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  747.  ResoluUon  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Represenutlves  to  create  t 
sUndlng  conamltUe  to  be  known  as  the 
CommltUe  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rulee. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
HJl.  13033.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Catenn* 
and  Olacomo  Peecetto  and  their  minor  child, 
Enrico  Pescetto;    to  the  Committee  on  tht 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  13024.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clifton 
R.  Kindt;  to  the  CommltUe  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
HJl.  13036.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pst« 
Cayourls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  13036.  A  bill  for   the  reUef  of  Boss 
B.  Uobell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jodld- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 

HJl.  13037.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mlchds 
Barblerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.' 
By  Iti.  POWELL: 

HJl.  13038.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Abrahsm 
Nassl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  13029.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ruby  H. 
Holder;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13030.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Orwald 
Ethelred  Ountor;  to  the  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  13031.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Othterson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  13082.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Fontana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  13033.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Pletro 
D'Angelo;  to  the  CommltUe  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 

HJl.  13034.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nassv 
Shahoulian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  RUMSFELD: 
HJl.  13086.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  trlaxlal  apparatus  and  rheogonl- 
ometw  for  the  use  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; to  the  CommltUe  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  TUNNEY: 
HJl.  18036.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Stephen 
H.    Clarkson;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil,  petitioiu 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

332.  By  Mr.  MAHON:  PetiUon  of  studentt 
ot  Big  Spring.  Tex.,  Senior  High  School;  to 
the  CommltUe  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

333.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
secretary.  Convention  of  the  Diocese  at 
Washington  of  the  ProtesUnt  Episcopal 
Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  secu- 
rity under  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 

79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 

Lobbying   Act,    section    308(b).    which 

provides  as  follows: 

(b)  AU  Information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represenutlves  and 
the  SecreUry  of  the  SenaU  shall  be  compUed 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  cloee  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is' filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Rxcobd. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have- 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1965  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter: 


A.  Norman  Abelson,  1625  't  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Borne  BuUders 
of  the  nnlUd  States,  1626  li;.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   12,063.60.     B.  (9)   M'18.93. 

A.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service  Em- 
ployees Afsoclatlon.  Poet  O0ce  Box  2168, 
South  Portland,  Maine  j 

D.  (6)  HI.    E.  (9)  882.12.   | 


A.  Automatic  Car  Wash  Association-Inter- 
national, 4432  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   (2,600. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard. 

B.  Cleary,  OottUeb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton. 
224  Southern  BtiUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Actors'  Equity   Assoclailsn,   226   West 
47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  ] 
D.  (6)   92,500.     E.   (9)    82,54). 

A.  Air  lYafflc  Control  Association,  Inc.,  625 
School  Street  SW.,  Washio^^tan,  D.C. 
O.  (6)  $800.    E.  (9)  $759. 

A.  Allen  &  Murden,  Inc.,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners,  30- 
33  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  E.  C.  3,  England, 
and  Norwegian  Shipowners  Association,  Poet 
Office  Box    1453,   Oslo,   NorwBQr. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)   $636.0k. 


A.  American  Paper  InstltuU,  Inc.,  132  East 
42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 

East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.    American   Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)    $1,650.12. 

A.  Wm.   J.   Bamhard,   201    MassachusetU 

A.    American    Stock    Yards    Association,     Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1713  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  B.  Italy-America   Chamber  of  Commerce, 

D.  (6)   $225.    E.  (9)   $33.60.  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (8)   $69.84. 

A.  American  Thrift  Assembly,   1038  Con-  

nectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washln^n,  D.C.  A.  Lowell   R.   Beck,    1706  DeSales  Street, 

D.  (6)   $225.     E.  (9)   $33.60.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1706  DeSales 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  D.  (6)   $60. 

D.   (6)   $10,290.06.     E.   (9)    $16361.56.  

A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  MassachusetU 

A.  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc.,  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1025   15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  B.  Legislative     CouncU     for    Photogram- 

metry,  201  MassachusetU  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles,  1028  Oonnectlcivt     ington,  D.C. 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  D.  (6)   $1,279.70. 

B.  Consolldaud    InUmatlonal    Trading  


A.  Allen  &  Murden,  Inc.,  1616  H  Street  NW.,     Corps.,  180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Informal  ConunltUe  o|  16  European 
and  Other  Foreign  Cruise  $bip  Lines,  26 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $10,500.    E.  (9)  $3,497.24. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  &  Merrill  Armour,  1001 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  238 
Korth  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  W. 

D.  (6)   $1,012.50.     E.   (9)   $1BD.13. 

A  American  AuttwaobUe  A«aoclatlon.  1713 
O  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.d. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  Bast  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


K.  (9)  $8,302.74. 
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A  American    Carpet    InstiWU.    Inc.,    860 
Wth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $210.     E.   (9)   $210.6p. 

A  American  Dental  Association,  223  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (8)   $3,073.23.     E.   (9)    $3,073.38. 

A  American    Oas    Association,    Inc..    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American     Hospital     AssocUtlon,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  in. 
D.  (6)   $10,777.47.     E.   (9)   1(10,777.47. 

A  American  Library  Association,  60  East 
Huron.  Chicago,  HI. 
D-  (6)   $113.76.     E.   (9)   $13,784.78. 

A.  American   Mutual   Inaumnce  AllUnce, 
ao  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Dl. 

A.  American  Nurses  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $10,177.50.     E.   (9)    $10,177.60. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
■ut  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)   $814.48     E.   (9)   $814.48. 


D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $104.67. 

A.  Roy  A.  Archibald,  1706  Murchlson  Drive, 
Burllngame,  Calif. 

B.  >  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroad  Committee,  1100 
Boyle  Bunding,  LlUle  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Claae  one  rallnxuls  operating  In  the 
SUU  of  Arkansas. 

D.  (6)  $175.49.     E.  (9)  $1,153.03. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1339  l»th  Street  NW.,' 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  ' 

B.  Commissioner  of  BasebaU,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaz»,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $331.96. 

A.  Arnold  &  P<Hter,  1339  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  AfflUaUd 
with  the  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, 395  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.     (6)   $10,000.     E.  (9)   $303.08. 

A.  Arnold  &  PorUr,  1229  19tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  390  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Helen   Berthelot,    1925   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $3,821.92. 

A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon,  910  17tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  MaUers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,800.     K.    (9)    $43.18. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Reun  MerchanU  AssocUtlon, 
100  West  3l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $3,851.16. 

A.  Blue  Cross  Association.  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 
K.  (9)  $3,938.85. 

A.  WlUlam  Blum,  Jr.,  1816  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $6,276.60.     E.  (9)    $731.67. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross  &  Oordon,  360 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  ot 
America,  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,260. 


A.  Melvin  J.^  Boyle,  1200  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  InUrnatlonal  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
A.  The  ArthrltU  Foundation.  1212  Avenue     workers.  1200  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 


of  the  Americas,  New  Ywk,  N.T. 
E.   (9)    $1,359.49. 

A.  A.   V.   Atkinson,    1926   K   Street   NW., 
Washlngtocr,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

E.  (9)   $3,676. 


D.C. 
D.  (6)  $8338JS2.  ' 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  123  Sheraton  GMbson 
Hotd,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National    Coordinating    Committee    of 
the  Beverage  Industry. 

B.  (8)  $374.85. 


'^-^"^ 
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A.  W.  Kenneth  Brew,  122  Kast  42d  Street. 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  &  P\ilp  Aaaoclatlon,  122 

Kaat  42(1  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Florence   I.   Broadwell.    1737   H   Street 
NW..  Wa«hlngton,  DC. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  •3,432.73. 


A.  W.  8.  Bromley,  805  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Pidpwood  AssoclaUon,  806 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  216  Fremont  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Corp..  215  Fremont 
Street.  San  Pranclaco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  §1,000.     E.  (9)  $700. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express  &  Station 
Employes.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  r7,514.14.     E.  (9)  »7.514.14. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown.  Inc..  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Society  of  Oompoeers,  Au- 
thors ft  Publishers,  676  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •3,460.     E.  (9)  §3.460. 


A.  Cherles   H.   Brown,   Inc.,    1706   DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Natlonalf»  Education   Association,    1201 
IBth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •1,800. 

A.  Charles   H.  Brown,  Inc.,   1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  South  Pacific  Sugar  Mills,  Ltd.,  Suva. 
FIJI. 

E.  (9)  •2,400. 

A.  Robert  J.  Brown,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
cUtlon.  1735  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  •74. 

A.  Robert  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  §204.     E.  (9)  •587. 

A.  James  K.  Bryan.   2000  P  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans.  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

m. 

D.  (8)  •l.OOO.     E.  (S)  •1.684.92 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  64  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  805  Rosselle  Street.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckmxn,  64  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Jacksonville.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Citizens  Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fla. 


A.  Ousts ve    Burmelster,    426    13th    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Pla»,  Chicago,  111 

jl>.  (6)  •1,408.26.    E.  19)  $8.16. 

A.  Oeorge  B.  Burnham,  182  Third  Stteet 
8E.,  Washington,  D.C. 
'B.  Numerotis   stockholders   of   the   Burn- 
''^am    Chemical   Co.,    132   Third    Street   SB 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1W.    X.  (9)  flSS. 


A.  Charles  S.  Burns.  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Idlnlng  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •684.60.    E.   (9)  •249.49. 

A.  Oeorge  H.  Buschmann,  2000  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    •33,050.     E.   (9)    •8.366.04. 

A.  Oeorge  P.  Byrne,  Jr.,  331  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  U.S.  Wood  Screw  Service  Bureau,  331 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes.  1703  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc., 
2403  East  75th  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (8)    •SOO.      E.   (9)    •21.26. 

A.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  805  Rosselle  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council,  Post  Office  Box  471,  Balboa 
Heights,  C.Z. 

D.   (6)   •1343.     E.   (9)   •2.677.36. 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr,  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8323  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  W.  W.  Carson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men,  OJl.C.  ft  B.  Building,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

A.  Central    Arizona    Project    Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
D.  (8)    •24.968.     E.   (9)    •38.455.19. 

A.  Donald  E.  Channell,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (8)  •eo.    E.  (9)  •u.eo. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  DenUl  Association,  1760 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •2.250. 


A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  860  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   •31,763.33.     E.   (9)   •247.95. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)   •8,913.     E.   (9)^9,700.85. 


A.  Citizens  Radiophone  Association,  3308 
Kanter.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    •20.     E.   (9)    •6.35. 


A.  William  F.  Claire.  1148  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122  East 
42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Conunlt- 
tee.  Post  Office  Box  13125.  Kansas  City,  Mo 
B..(9)   ^1.279.39. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  A.  Gross  &  Co..  et  al. 

D.   (8)   •2.500.     E.   (9)    ^94.02. 

A.  David  Cohen,  1223  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1223 
Oennectleut  Aevenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •2,301.66.     E.   (9)   •276.46. 


A.  Nicholas  S.  Collins,  1165  15th  Stm^ 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  ^^ 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steanuhin 
Unes.  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washlngtonnr 

D.   (6)   6240.     E.   (9)   •8.53.  ^     ^• 

A.  Paul  O.  CoUlns.  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association  80 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  ' 

D.   (8)    6125.     E.   (9)    ^18.10. 

A.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity  noi 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

B.  (9)   •62.36. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  222  East  Superior 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  222  Ea« 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   61375. 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington    DC 
D.   (6)   •4,722  87.     E.   (9)   »13,330.54. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, J028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washlni- 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  (8)    •418.43.     E.   (9)   •418.43. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  ConnecUcm 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Com  Millers  Federation.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associ- 
ation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Writing  Instrument  Manufacturers  A«- 
soclatlon,  1405  O  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  *» 

E.  (9)    •30,172.86. 

A.  A.  Harry  Crane,  303  New  England  Build- 
ing, Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.   (9)    667.78. 

A.  Henry  Ashton  Crosby.  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   62.982.24. 


A.  Cuba  Claims  Association.  Inc.,  407  Lin- 
coln Road,  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 
D.   (8)    675.     E.   (9)   6190.71. 

A.  C.  B.  Culpepper.  Post  Office  Box  1738. 
Atlanta.  Oa. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Associations.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1736,  Atlanta,  Oa. 


A.  Michael  P.  Daniels,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  CouncU, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (8)  •1.126. 

A.  John  C.  Datt,  425  13th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  »876.     E.   (9)  622.30. 

A.  S.  P.  Deas,  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A.  Debevolse,  Plimpton,  Lyons  ft  0»t«». 
320  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Edward  G.  Sparrow.  1  East  66th  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 
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A.  James  F.  X)oherty,  816  181J0  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Li  ibor  and  Con- 
mas  of  Industrial  Organlzatltxis,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D^C. 

D.  (6)  •3,432.     E. 


(9)  •454;6' J 
emus,  702    3 


A.  Ronald  D.  Doremus,  702  ^  Street  NW., 
Wtsblngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

S.  (9)  •a?. 


A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,  110 
NewTork,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  •ISO. 


B.  Chinese  Oovemment  Procurement  and 
Services  Mission,  Division  for  Taiwan  Sugar 
Corp.,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  6750.    E.  (9)  §95.40. 


)Kllllam  Street, 


A.  Joe    G.    Fender,    2033    Norfolk    Street, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 

D.  (6)  •l.OOO. 

A.  Mello  G.  Fish,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,   1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (8)   •2,835.    E.  (0)  •300. 


A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  flWadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  i 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garittent  Workers 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  YoitU,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   •2,535.     E.   (9)    ^2,61^4^ 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress|  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   6553.14. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  As^latlon,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  MW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

O.  (6)   6122.63.     E.   (9)    •41.1^. 

A.  Harold  E.  Edwards,  100^  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  i 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Plttat^urgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   63,370.     E.   (9)    ^300 


A.  Roger  Fleming.  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (8)   •1,250.     E.  (9)   §46.73. 

A.  Florida     Inland     Navigation     District, 
Citizens  Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fla. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
D.  (6)   $586.78.    E.  (9)   •586.78. 


A.  James  F.  Port,  1618  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1818  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  §750.    E.  (9)  6351.25.  » 


A.  Walter  A.  Edwards, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341 
cue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Robert  W.  Frase,   1820  Jefferson   Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Book  Publishers  Council,  Inc., 
._       u                1  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1700  ^  Street  NW.,  d.  (8)  63,250.    E.  (9)  •8.017. 


Massachusetts  Ave- 


A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus.  Jr.,  '^qet  Office  Box 
1776.  Raleigh,  N.C.  j 

B.  Southern   RaUway   System»   Post   Office 
Box  1808.  Washington,  D.C.        I 

D.  (6)   »4,500.     E.   (9)    •l,80<t.«4. 


A.  John  Doyle  Elliott.  808  korth  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc..  808  [forth  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (61    $1,625. 

A  Warren  O.  Elliott.  1701  K:  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Associatloi  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.'S  4 

D.  (6)   $425.     E.   (9)    $41.08. 

A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  2000  Plorldi  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Riu-al  Electric 
•ociation,  2000  Florida  Avenu* 
Ington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $65. 


Cooperative  As- 
NW.,  Wash- 


A.  Otis  H.  Ellis,  1001  Conneiilcut 
WW,.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Cour  i 
Mctlcut  Avenue,  Washington, 

D.  (6)   $17,500. 


411. 


Avenue 
1001  Con- 


A  John  w.  Emelgh.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  CarHers'  Aasocla- 
aon,  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenu;  NW.,  Wash- 
"igton,  DC. 

D  (6)  $60737.    E.  (9)  $35. 


A.  Milton  Prlcke.  PaplUlon,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  David  C.  Fullarton,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)   6289. 

.  A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau,  1201  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •1,741.37.     E.   (9)   §483.95. 

A.  Harry  J.  Gerrity,  907  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Owners 
&  Managers,  134  South  LaSaUe  Street, 
Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)   §150.63. 

A.  Ernest  Glddlngs,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
Executive   Office,   Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    §1.288.90. 

A.  Royce  L.  Glvens,  234  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    §4,230.     E.   (9)    $1,725. 

A.  Robert  Glicker,  1642  South  52d  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 


B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemen,  15401 
Detroit  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $21,000.45     E.   (9)    $20,957.59. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood.  S02  Hoge  Building. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  302 
Hoge  Building,  SeatUe,  Wash. 

E.  (9)   $408.75. 

A.  J.  S.  Orlgsby,  Jr.,  1103-1111  Stahlman 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

£)."  (6)   §3,200. 

A.  Milton  S.  Gwlrtzman,  844  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  HRH  Construction  Co.,  579  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   §148.65. 

A.  Harold  F.  Hammond.  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   §15.     E.   (9)   §13. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    §3,874.98.     E.  (9)    §354.95. 

A.  L.    James    Harmanson.    Jr.,    1200    17th  . 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    §5,749.98.     E.   (9)    §50.48. 


A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  II,  425  13tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   §1,812.50. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  -/ 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Emergency  Committee  To  pjotect  Cotton 
^wers.   Congressional   Hotel,   Washington, 

D-  (8)  $8,24633.    E.  (9)  $4,191  .^9 

A.  Robert  L.  Farrlngton,  118  rf  16th  Street 
•w.,  Washington.  D.O. 


■-> 


A.  Jack  Golodner,  286  N  Street  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Actors'    Equity    Association,    236   West 
4th  Street,  NeWYork,  N.Y.  ^ 

D.   (6)    §2,500.     E.   (9)   §310. 

A_  Lawrence  L.  Oourley,  1757  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 


A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
,  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (8)    §875.     E.   (9)    §1.141.11. 

A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

•  DC. 

D.  (6)   §800. 

A.  Laurance  O.  Henderson,  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mayer,  Prledllch,  Spless,  Tlerney,  Brown, 
&  Piatt,  231  South  LaSalle  Sjtreet,  Chicago, 
ni.,  and  Simpson,  Thatcher,  ft  Bartlett,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Maurice  G.  Hemdon,  801  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insiirance 
Agents,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.Y., 
and  801  Warner  Building,  Washington,  IXC. 

D.   (6)   §202.60.     E.   (9)    §202.60. 


A.   Carey   W.   HlUlard,    1*760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
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B.  Nktlon*!  Runl  Iiettar  Carrlen'  Anod- 
atton,  1760  PsnnsylTsnla  AveniM  MW..  Wuh- 
Ington,  DO. 

D.   (8)   •641.46.     X.  (B)   (31. 

A.  Prank  N.  Hoffman,  1001  ConneetlCTit 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkan  of  America,  1600 
Commonweaitli  Building,  Plttaburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    B.  (0)  91,000. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  818  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  BO 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (8)  91,600.    K.  (B)  I3B.60. 

A.  Roland  8.  Hornet,  Jr. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
324  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harold  A.  Hosier,  3340  BeU  Court,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B.  International  Mailers  XTnlon,  2340  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.  (8)  9174.17. 

A.  David  P.  Houlihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (8)  98.76. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering, 
Jollet,  ni. 

D.  (6)  93,648.88.  tT 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
socUtion.  400  Walker  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (8)  9106.76. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
400  Walker  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Floyd  B.  Huffman,  17IRr  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  NaUonal  Rural  letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   9860.84.     B.   (8)   947. 

A.  B.  A.  Hungerford,  331  Madison  Avenue. 
NewTork.  N.T. 

B.  George  P.  Byrne,  Jr..  831  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

A^Meryle  V.  Hutchison,  1080  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Nurses  Association,  Inc..  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,036.14. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (8)   93,384.04. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 36  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

B.  (B)   938.704.56. 

A.  International  MaUers  Union,  3340  BeU 
Court.  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  (8)   93,017.86. 

A.  Ralph  K.  James,  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1166  16th  Street  MW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (8)  9440.     K.  (8)  948.06. 


A.  Chas.  B.  Jennings,  1713  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1713 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (8)    9400. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1130  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Carpet    Institute.   Inc..    860 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (8)  9176.     B.  (8)  971. 

A.  Karelsen.  Karelsen.  Lawrence  &  Nathan. 
230  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ken   Kendrtck,   1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
D.  (8)   $6,602.24.     E.  (8)   $6,892.24. 

A.  Jercme  J.  Keating,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,126. 

A.  Kenneth  B.  Keating.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Population   Crisis   Committee,   1730   K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Robert   ft   KeUen,   36   East    Chestnut 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National  Preservers  Association,  35  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  William  F.  Kenney,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co..  60  West  60th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  John   A.    KUllck,    1820    Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc.. 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (8)  $12.60. 

A.  John    A.    KUllck,    1820    Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation.  1820  Massachusetu  Avenue-  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $262.60. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble.  1701  K  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (8)   $264.     E.    (9)   $6.81. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..   Washington.  DC. 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Distributors  (ft 
Sprinkler   Irrigation   Association. 

B.  (8)  $746.76. 

A.  J.  B.  Klrklin,  Peooe,  Tex. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  To  Protect  Cot- 
ton Growers,  Congressional  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (8)  94,066.04. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  703  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  703 
H  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton   DO 

E.  (B)  960. 

A.  William  L.  Kohler,  1818  P  Street  Vw.. 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  I 

B.  American  Trucking  AsaocUtlons,  Inc., 
1818  P  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.        ' 

D.   (6)   91,200.     E.   (8)   9346.77. 

A.  Komlners  h  t^xX,  630  Tower  BuUdlng 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Unes,  1166  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  96.880.     K.  (B)  9434.01. 
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A.  Komlners  &  Fort,  638  Tower  Bmidin. 
Washington,  DC.  ^* 

B.  T.  J.  Stevenson  &  Co..  80  Broad  StrsM 
New  York,  N.Y.  ^• 

E.  (8)   948.25. 

A.  DUlard  B.  Lasseter,  1618  P  Street  NW 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations   lnc_ 
1618  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C    ' 

D.    (6)    91.200.     E.    (8)    9625. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1818  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Aseoclatlona  inc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (fl)   91,200.     E.   (8)    97.50. 

A.  Warren  Lawrence.  1700  K  Street  NW 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)  9135.     E.  (9)  957.28. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh.  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Aho- 
datlon,  1736  K  Street  NW.,  Washinirton 
DC.  ' 

D.    (6)    9118. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1622  K  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  SheU  Chemical  Oo.,  110  West  31st  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  Americs, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.,  and  1701 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)    93,015.18.     E.  (8)    93,015.19. 

A.  John  Llnnehan,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Bullden 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  93,136.     E.  (B)  9708.80. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    94,260.     E.   (8)    91,537.24. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  1818  P  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc, 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   91,200.     E.  (8)   9187. 

A.  Donald  C.  Ludwlg,  3306  Kanter,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

B.  Cltlsen's  Radiophone  Association,  3308 
Kanter,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (8)  930.     B.  (8)  98.36. 

A.  Donald  0.  Ludwlg.  3306  Kanter,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

B.  Michigan  Citizen  Band  CouncU.  3306 
Kanter.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (8)  925.     E.   (B)  98.35. 

A.  John  M.  Lumley,  1201  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)    9788.46.     E.   (8)    9220.05. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plasa,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (8)  92,500.     E.  (8)  952.88. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr..  Eleventh  and  L 
BuUdlng,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Associstlon,  316 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)    93,713.60.     K.   (8)    93,10831. 
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A.  J.  L.  McCaskUl,  1201  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Bducatlon  Association,  1301 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  \X>.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.     E.   (9)  $100.    ; 

A  Alfred  R.  McOauley,  7^  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hanna  Mining  Co.,  100  E^evlew  Plasa, 
aereland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (8)  930. 
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A  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  looi  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1600 
Oonunonwealth  BuUdlng,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 

D.  (6)  $3,370.     E.   (B)   $300. 

A  W.  J.  McDonald,  8006  FeTDslde  Boule- 
rard,  Alameda,  Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  3005  Fernside  Bou- 
levard, Alameda,  Calif. 


A  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  Eeet  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont. 
B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  9l>tte,  Mont. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  1301  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  AssOOlatlon,  1301 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,:  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $864.08.     E.   (8)   $158)87. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McOarrjj,  30  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Conunllttiee,  Inc.,  30  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  and  Its  sub- 
committee. Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee 
lor  Federal  ^d  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education.  4107  Davenport  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


3t^ 


A  Marvin  L.  McLaln.  426  13t^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)   $2,300.     E.   (8)    $73.12|. 

A.  William  H.  McLln,  1301  IMi  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  ] 

B.  National  Education  Assoolatlon,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,584.70.     E.   (8)    9649.80. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1701  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
2T7  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)    $340.75.     B. 


g-  (g)    $13i«. 
thy,  30  Cheit 


Chase  Olr- 


A.  Shane  MacCarthy, 

de  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
JO  Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $460.     E.  (8)   $675. 

A.  Olya  Margolin  (Mrs.),  1024  Dupont 
Circle  Building.  Washington.  tKC 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Inc..  1  West  47th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D-  (6)   $2,242.02.     E.   (8)   $144«7. 

A.  J.  M.  Massey,  1835  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I 

,J?;  C°°»™unlcatlona  Workers  of  America, 
1B25  K  street  NW.,  Washlngtok  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $478.37.  j 

A  Albert  E.  May,  1168  16th^  Street  NW., 
"Mhington,  D.C. 

B.  Conunlttee  of  American  Steamship 
"MS.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  O 

D-  (6)   $340.     E.   (8)   $37.44.^ 

w^w^°''*  ***ye«"-  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
workmen  of  North  America,  2800  Korth 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)   93,800.    I.  (8)   9410. 


A.  Henry  Mayers,  3301  West  Third  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Oallf . 

D.  (6)    93,430.     B.   (8)    91.583.77. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel,  1343  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ingtdn,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  716 
North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (8)   98,050. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   93,853.     E.  (8)   9391.77. 

A.  ElUs  E.  Meredith,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Apparel    Manufacturers   As- 
sociation, Inc.,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washing-, 
ton,  D.C. 

E.  (8)   93,700. 

A.  WUUam  B.  Merriam,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)    93,750.     K.    (8)    93,426. 

A.  M.  Barry  Meyer,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   9760.     B.   (8)   91.468.20. 

A.  Michigan   Citizen  Band  CouncU,  3306 
Kanter.  Detroit.  Mich. 
D.  (6)  925.    E.  (9)  96.36. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (8)  91,208.14.    E.  (9)  9307.36. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  818  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  TextUe  Association  and  Cana- 
dian Partlcleboard  Association. 

A.  Clarence  MltcheU,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Mobllehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (8)  92,253.35. 

A.  M.  D.  Mobley,  1028  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational,  Inc.,  1036  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harry  L.  Moffett,  1103  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

D.  (6)  91,737.50.    E.  (9)  921.80. 

A.  Graham  T.  T.  MoUtor,  435  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Biscuit  Co.,  438  Park  Aveniie, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  (9)  9483.33. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (8)  9836. 

A.  Carlos  Moore,  36  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
36  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  93.000. 

A.  Clarence  W.  Moore.  431  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue 8E..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cuba  Claims  Association,  Inc.,  407  Lin- 
coln Road,  Miami  Beach,  na. 


A.  Mrs.  Jexmelle  Moorhead,  Eugene  Con- 
tinuation Center,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

A.  Curtis  Morris,  1726  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  606 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Motor  &  Equipment  Mantif acturers  As- 
sociation, 304  West  68th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    943,660. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  1146  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  132  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  123 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,,jB16  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bricklayers,  Masons  &  Plasterers,  816 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   92,600.     E.   (9)   9283.30. 

A,  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Station  C,  Atlanta, 
Oa. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7264.  Station  C.  Atlanta,  Oa. 

D.  (6)   9118.28.     E.  (8)   9168.48. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1200  17th  Btr«et 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   97,174.88.     E.   (8)    9160.34. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  ' 

A.  National  Association  of  'Blue  Shield 
Plans,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
HI. 

E.  (8)  $1,564.92. 

A.  National  Association  of  BuUdlng  Owners 
and  Managers,  134  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago, lU. 

E.  (9)  $755.96. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $24,743.93.     E.  (9)  $11,423.88. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.   (6)    $843,028.63.     E.   (9)    914,486.81. 

A.  National  Association  of  Postal  Trans- 
portation Contractors,  Inc.,  4201  Slst  Street 
South,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
HI.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $10,627.79. 

A.  National  Association  <of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.,  and 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $460.  

A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  95,692.24.     E.  (9)  95.692.24. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc.. 
8180  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 
D.  (8)  91,853.     E.  (9)  $2.76237. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1183  20tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $546341.05.    E.  (9)  911,644.42. 
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A.  N»tloaal  Goal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Wa*hlngton,  D.C. 
E.  (8)   •fiX7.89. 

A.  National    Committee    for    Immigration 
^   Reform.  1616  Idtb  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   94,780.     E.   (0)   (3.406.53. 

A.  National  Committee  for  a  New  Patent 
Office  Building.  1331  O  Street  NW.,  Washing, 
ton.  DC. 

E.  (0)   •3.660.71. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Reaearcb  in 
Neurolo0cal  Disorders,  care  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Baker,  Division  of  Nexirology.  University  of 
Minnesota  Hospital.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  (9)  ta.ooo. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 

ni. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, laoo  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $5,716.88.     E.   (9)    $5,327.04. 

A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  3006  Pemslde 
Boulevard.  Alaoneda,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $16. 

A.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $86,687.48.     E.   (9)   $14,992.56. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc..  920  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $20,265.09.     E.   (9)    $20,266.09. 

A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $57.98. 


A.  Th«  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
era  Association.  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,802.95.    ~B.  (9)   $1,760.40. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc., 
702  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $2370. 

A.  Nstlonal  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
309  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

D.  (6)   $2,600.    E.  (9)   $2,600. 

A.  National  MulUple  Scln-osls  Society, 
267  Park  Avenue,  South,  New  York,  N.T. 

E.  (9)  $906.33. 

A.  National  Preservers  Association,  26  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
O.  (6)  $1«,427.90.    E.  (9)  $12,629.92. 

A.    National    Rehablliutlon    Association, 
Inc..  1522  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $902.87.     E.   (9)   $1,220. 

A.  National  Rice  Users  Conference,  1729 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  $22,100.     E.  (9)   $29,039.54. 

A.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D  C 
D.  (6)   $17,321.30.     E.  (9)   $11,617J9. 


A.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $9,328.36.     B.  (8)  $11,042.04. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inc.. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Building  Waahlnff- 
ton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $11.84«.ai.    B.  (9)  $7,229^23. 


A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion,  1735  K  Street  NW.,   Washington.  D.C. 
E.  (8)  $480. 

A.  National  Utility  Contractors  Association. 
Inc..  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (8)  $1387.60. 

A.  National  Woman's  ChrUtlan  Temperance 
Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston.  HI. 
D.  (6)  $1,760.12.    B.  (8)  $1,626.98. 

A.  George    R.    Nelson,    1300    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,600.     B.   (8)   $784.04. 

A.  North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Box  5425,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,014.70. 

A.  North    Carolina    Railroad    Association, 
Post  Office  Box  2835.  Raleigh,  N.C. 
D.  (6)  $2,746.66.    E.  (9)  $649.44. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell,  1200  17tli  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives, 
1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,050.     E.  (9)   $60.48. 

A.  R.  E.  O'Connor.  122  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  122  East 
42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  R.  B.  O'Connor,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
122  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)   $1300. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1001  Connectlout 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane 
Planters,  Fourth  Floor,  Oonzaga  Building 
Manila.  Philippines. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Association.  Davles 
BuUdlng.  Manila.  PhlUpplnes. 

D.  (6)   $4,600. 

A.  Samuel  OmasU,  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (0)  $18. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men,  OJl.C.  tc  B.  Building.  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E.  (9)    $5,490.71. 

A.  Osceola  Operating  Qorp.,  230  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $3,928.79. 

A.  John  A.  Overholt,  10400  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Kensington,  Md.  and  1106  Munsey 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,480.78. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  Town  House  Hotel" 
Post  Office  Box  1310,  Kansas  City,  Kana. 


B.  Mississippi     VaUey     Association      aas 
South  Meramec.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  1627  K  Street  Nw 
Washington,  DC.  *- 

B.  rational  Independent  Dairies  Associ* 
tlon,  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington  Dc 

E.  (9)   $66.75.  '        • 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Person,  US  Armv 
retired.  La  SaUe  BuUdlng,  Washington  Dc' 

B.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  OonKrei«' 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washl^ton! 

D.  (6)    $2,063.33. 

A.  Sandford  Z.  Persons,  1346  Connectlcwt 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

B.  United  World  Federalists,  1346  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (8)  $1380.    E.   (9)   $11831. 

A.  Albert  PUte,  Jr..  277  Park  Avenue  New 
York.  NY.  " 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  James  F.  Plnkney,  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $188.60. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  100  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Population   Crisis   Committee,   1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)   $7,618.     E.   (9)   $28392.08. 

A.  John  H.  Pratt,  906  American  Security 
BiUlding,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Ano- 
clatlon.  156  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.    E.   (9)  $31.42. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carrlen, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  000  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Bermuda  Trade  Development 
Board,  HamUton,  Bermuda. 

D.   (6)    $1,666.     E.   (0)    $80.46. 

A.  Ragan  tc  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bulk  Food  Carriers,  Inc.,  311  OaUfornU 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Ragan  A  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sea-lAnd  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1050.  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $1,562.66. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Seatraln   Lines,  Inc.,  606  River  Boad. 

Edgewater,  N.J. 
D.   (6)   $900. 


A.  Ragan  tc  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line,  Inc., 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Edward  M.  Raymond,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17tb  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $3,760.     E.   (9)   $68.46. 
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A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  1101  itih  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Time  Unjiformlty,  1101 
nth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  I>.C. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  1101  Itth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)  $21.  ' 


A  George  L.  Reld.  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  TYucklng  Assoalations,  Inc., 
ma  P  Street  NW.,  Washlngtoi»,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $799.98.     E.   (9)   $18£l.$2. 

A.  Research  to  Prevent  BUndness,  Inc., 
&S8  Ifadlson  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $3,000.         

A.  James  W.  Respess,  1201  16  tn  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $32031.     E.   (9)    $112196. 

A.  John  Arthur  Reynolds,  6bB  East  Cort- 
land Avenue,  Fresno.  Calif. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  512,  Fresno,  Calif. 

O.  (6)   $937.50.     E.   (9)  $760. 

A.  John  J.  Riley,  1626  L  Stre^^  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  I^bme  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  '  ■ 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $15230. 


A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  ! 

B.  American   Trucking   Assodlations,   Inc., 
1618  P  Street  NW.,  Wasbingtoi..  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $180.        1 

A.  Kenneth   A.   Roberts,    4231   Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.         ■ 

B.  American    Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  Ip.C.    ^ 

K.  (9), $200.  T         ^ 

A.  John   F.    Rolph    in,    816   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.    ' 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Rubenstein.   Wolfson  &   C4.,  Inc..  230 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.     ! 

B.  National   Independent   Co*    Operators 
AMoclation.  PlkevlUe.  Ky. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $130. 

,.«  '•  "^^   Rutherford    &   Ass^lates,   Inc., 
ISM  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  [Washington, 

B.  The  American  College  of  Jtadlology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111, 
D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $544.61J 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,    1616  p' Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

,.?«  |^«'"'can  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1618  P  street  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

D-  (6)   $1300.     E.   (9)   $264.03.1 

A.Oswald   Ryan.   626   School '  Street   8W., 
Washington.  D.C. 

xaJi!^  ^^^'^    Control    Assocfl$tlon,    Inc.. 
H5  School  Street,  Washington.  D,C 
0-  (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $30.10. 

Bm^i-SSoe'^x^Si""'  "^4  """  ^* 
'^'.^Slf.°e"tal."   °'   ^T"^'   ^"^ 

400  ft^i' «!''  ^^^  Executives'  Association, 
D^>*  Sfeet  NW.,  Washlngtda,  D.C. 
D-  (6)   $7,150.     E.   (9)   $836 
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A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  Sauk  Centre.  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $2353.04. 

A.  James  M.  Schuette,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association 
of  America,  Inc.,  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Dwight  H.  Scott.  426  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  BlsciUt  Co.,  426  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (0)   $591.93. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,592.23.     E.   (0)   $339.47. 

A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Comite  de  Productores  De  Azucar,  Lima 
Peru. 

D.  (6)    $7,600.     E.   (9)   $64433. 

A.  Arnold  P.  Shaw,  603  D  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Industrla  Escobera  Mexlcana.  S-A., 
Nuevo  Laredo,  Tamps.,  Mexico. 

E.  (9)   $13.70. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  1016  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $474.99. 

A.  John  f.  Shea,  702  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  L.  Shea,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Osceola  Operating  Corp.,  230  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,560.     E.   (9)    $1,128.78. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth   BuUdlng,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

D.   (6)   $3,500.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  R^ng  BiUld- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $575. 

A.  Single  Persons  Tax  Reform  Lobby,  1692A 
Green  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.  (6)    $411.40.    E.  (9)  $390.67. 

A.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South  Broad- 
way. Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $24,675.     E.   (9)   $6,967.55. 

A.  W.  A.  Smallwood,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $47.66. 

A.  James  E.  Smith.  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  00 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $327.26. 

A.  MUan  D.  SnUth,  1138  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  p.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1188 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road,  ArUngton,  Va. 
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B.  Citizens  ComnUttee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 712  Dupont  Circle  BuUdlng.  Wash- 
ington, D.c.  "B.   "««U 

D.  (6)  $3349.99.     K.  (9)   $1,620.66. 

A.  W.  Byron  SorreU.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  MobUehome  Dealers  National  AasocU- 
tlon,  39  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  m. 

D.  (6)  $2,026.    E.  (9)  $228.35.  ' 

A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee 
520  National  Bank  of  Commerce  BuUdlnit' 
New  Orleans,  La.  ^^' 

D.  (6)  $1,08830.    E.  (9)  $10,77838. 

,,««    Southern    States    Industrial    Council. 
1103-1111     Stahlman     BuUdUig.     NashvlUe. 

D.  (6)   $2936336.     E.  (9)   $4.88736. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  SheUers  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747.  Durant.  Okla  «««'*• 

E.  (9)  $150. 

nJS?  ?S**1[i  y  ^^^P**^*'  ^  Third  Avenue. 

B.  American  Gas  AasocUtlon.  Inc..  606 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  State  and  Federal  Relations.  National 
Education  AssocUtlon.  1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  «"«wi,  «»y.. 

E.   (9)   $16316.96. 

A.  Raymond  E.  Steele,  iftn  k  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  ''-'w*  «w.. 

B.  Association  of  American  and  Canadian 
taipartere  of  Green  OUvee,  Inc..  70  WaU 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (8)  $63.60. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnaon,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

NewY^f^N.?^'   ^-    ^*'  '^^  «^«^ 

E.  (9)    $113.91. 

A.  stltt  &  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  to  Acquire  Compensation 
for  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty.  Naha 
Okinawa;  AsaodaUon  of  Landownera  of 
Okinawa. 

E.  (0)  $1,000. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Fuji  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd..  80  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Stltt  tc  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washlngrton,  D.C. 

B.  Hohenberg  Co..  Inc..  1481  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $216. 

A.  Stltt  tc  Hemmendlnge(r.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  ICI  (New  York) ,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $595. 

A.  Stltt  tc  Hemmendinger,  1000  Craineott- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters' 
Association,  No.  2,  3-Chome,  NUionbashl 
Muromachl,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Stltt  tc  Hemmendinger,  looo  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters' 
Association  and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufactiirers'  Association  of  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Miscellaneous  Goods  Division,  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  Inc., 
and  Imported  Footwear  Group,  National 
OouncU  of  American  Importers,  Inc.,  New 
Yoo-k,  N.Y. 

E.  (8)  $1,460. 
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A.  Stltt  ft  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Steel  Wire  Producte  Exportere' 
AMoclatlon,  34  Hlaaxnateucbo,  N<^onbaabl, 
Cbuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

K.  (9)  9316. 

A.  Stltt  ft  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Vinyl  Oooda  ManuXacturers'  Aa- 
soclatlon.  11.  3-Chome  Akaaaka-Denma- 
cbo.  Minato-ku,  Tokjo,  Japan. 

X.   (9)   $60. 

A.  Stltt  ft  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  D.  Sutton  ft  Sons,  1  Wect  37tb  Street. 
New  York.  N.T. 

B.  (9)  »aoo. 

A.  Stltt  ft  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Toyoehlma  ft  Co.,  Inc..  303  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  Tork,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   1140. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (8)   »150. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Prank  ft 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  0  Har- 
rison Street,  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  WUUam  A.  Strlngfellow,  6004  Roosevelt 
Street.  Betherda,  lid. 

B.  National  AssocUtlon  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  530  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)   $233.73. 

V   — 

A.  Philip  W.  Stroupe,  1103  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  tCinlng  Congrees.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

O.  («)  MM.     B.  (9)   9174.90. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan.  530  Washington  BuUd- 
ing.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  ft  Har- 
bor Contractors,  3900  North  Charles  Street. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

D.   (8)   9760.     S.  (»)   9103.88. 

A.  Roger  H.  Sullivan. 

B.  American  Sugar  Co..  130  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  234  Bast  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  TuberculoeU  Association.  1790 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (•)  9400.    B.  (9)  940J4. 

A.  Monroe  Sweetland,  1706  Murchison 
Drive,  Burlingame,  Calif. 

B.  National  Education  Asaoclatton,  1201 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)  9S36.    B.  (9)  960. 

A.  J.  Woodnnr  Thomas,  1000  10th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Alrlinea.  10  Richards 
Road,  ITsnses  City.  Mo. 

A.  Julia  O.  Thotnpeon,  1080  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Nuraes  Association.  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (8)   93343.04. 

A.  Bugene  M.  There.  377  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  Ufe  Inauranoe  AaMOlatlon  ot  Amarlea, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 


A.  Bert  ToUefson.  Jr..  1  Parragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   91,780.10.     E.  (9)   9695.38. 

A*  Dwight  D.  Townaend.  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  69  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Townaend  Plan.  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   97,113.99.     E.   (9)   91,626. 

A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   968. 

A.  Richard  S.  Tribbe,  1000  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc..  10  Richards 
Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Matt  Trlgga,  436  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Parm  Bxireau  Pederation,  1000 
Merchandlae  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  91.900.     E.  (9)  943.50. 

A.  Pa\U  T.  Truitt,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Plant  Pood  InsUtute,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gladys  Uhl,  1616  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Immigration 
Reform,  1616  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  91,777J>e.     E.  (9)  9387.39. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  321 
West  44th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  91,610.66.      

A.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  93,600.     E.  (9)  98,600. 

A.  United  World  Pederallats.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  91,764.01.     E.  (9)  91.754.01. 

A.  P.  Boxime  Upham  m,  1103  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

p.  (6)  9680.  

A.  Charlea  R.  Van  Horn,  17th  and  H  Streets 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Charles 
and  Baltimore  Streets.  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  USA,  Inc.,  40 
O  Street  NB.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  o<  California.  1700  K 
SUeet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   9126.  

A.  R.  K.  Vinson.  1400  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 1400  aoth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  The  Voice  of  the  People  In  Action,  621 
Sheridan  Street,  Chlllum.  Md. 

B.  Dr.  Russell  Porreet  Bgner,  831  Sheridan 
Street.  Chlllum.  Md. 

D.  (8)   9180.     B.  (»)   9110J8. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  Association, 
Inc..  61  Bast  43d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (8)   911300.     B.  (9)   H.7S4.13. 


A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  606  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Anverlcan  Oas  Association,  Inc.,  006 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Paul  H.  Walker,  1701  K  street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   9261.     E.   (9)    911-44. 

A.  FranUln  Wallick,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue, Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)   93,46633.     E.  (9)   9933.96. 

A.  William  A.  Walton,  820  Qulncy  Street, 
Topeka.  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Commlttt^e,  820  Qulncy 
Street.  Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  96376.    X.  (9)  9161.65. 

A.  WUllam  E.  Welsh.  897  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Reclamation  Association.  897 
National  Press  Building.   Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   93.750.     E.  (9)   930.90. 

A.  Western    Cotton    Orow^    Association, 
Post  Office  Box  512.  Fresno.  Calif. 
D.  (6)   910.296.06.     E.  (9)   93,035. 

A.  The  Wheat  Users  Committee.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  938,876.     E.  (9)   945363.85. 

A.  Don  White,  3160  Spring  Street,  Fairfax. 
Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.   (6)   9768.77.     E.   (9)   91387.68. 

A.  John  C.  White,  1317  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
1817  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Douglas  Whitiock  n,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Pederation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  93,475.    E.  (9)   9116. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  ft  Barker,  1618  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
860  Lexington  Avenue.  New  Ywk,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    9135.86. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragim  ft  Barker,  1616  H 
Street   NW.,   Washington.   DC. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  Port  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  ft  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  ft  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1766  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  WUkinson.  Cragun  ft  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  _.,»-- 

B.  O'Connor,  Oreen.  Thomas  ft  W"^ 
608  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  ua/. 

B.   (9)   928.77. 


l^  Wilkinson,   Cragvm   ft   B^tker, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Qulnaielt   Tribe   of   '-' 
Wa«h. 

X.  (9)  92.10. 


Indliu, 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  ft  B4>ker, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Spokane   Tribe   of  India^, 
Wash. 
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,    1616    H 
;,   Taholah. 


.    1616  H 
,  Wellplnit, 

Press 


B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Trans- 
portation Contractors.  Inc..  4201  3l8t  Street 
South,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  960.    E.  (9)  96. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.- 

D.  (6)    91,744.61.     E.   (9)    9378.04. 


A  Robert    P.    Will.    487    N^o^al 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Watet'  District  of 
Southern  California,  1111  Sunaft  Boulevard, 
U»  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  93376.    E.  (9)  91,109 


t 


A.  Edmond  L.  Williams, 
South,  Arlington,  Va. 


42<il  31st.  Street 


\ 


A.  WUmer.  Cutler  ft  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oovemment  of  the  Bahamas,  Nassau. 
Bahamas. 

D.   (6)  96364.60.    E.   (9)  9418.69. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomir.  1737  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  94,307.73.    E.  (9)  91,111-82. 


A.  Albert  Y.  Woodward,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 


B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Lockheed 
Air  Terminal,  Burbank,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Signal  OU  ft  Oas  Co..  1010  Wilshlre 
Boulevard,  Loe  Angelee,  Calif. 

A.  Sidney  Zagri,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Loiiislana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  94398. 

A.  Lester  L.  Zosel,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


f 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1965: 


February  23,  X966 


(NoTi. — The  form  used  for  reports  Is  reproduced  below.     In  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  Record,  questions  are  nnt 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number ) 

C 
File  Om  Copt  With  thx  Skcrrabt  of  thk  Sknatk  aito  Fil*  Two  Copixs  With  th«  Clxrk  or  thb  Hodbx  of  Rkpuskntativh  : 

•nu*  page  (page  1)  la  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

PUkCS  Al»  "X"  BXLOW  the  APPKOPSIATX  LnTER  Om  PiCtTRK  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THB   RIGHT  OF  THE   "REPORT"  HEADING   BELOW : 

"PbelucinXet"  REPottT  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QxJAETEELT"  Repobt:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "6,"  "6,"  etc.    Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions  win 


Preparation 
accomplish  compliance  wlUi  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19. 


REPORT 

PUSSTTANT  TO  FKDEHAL   REGULATION   OF  LOBBTINO  ACT 


P 

QUAKTEI                { 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )     ] 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows- 

(I)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  loin  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".)  ' 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 

A.  Organization  or  iNoiviDnAL  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  addreas.  and  nature  of  business.  2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 

who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (o)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  "legislation"  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
•ubject  of  action  by  either  House*" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  ""Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) . 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  ""Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Leotwt.ative  Interests,  and  Pxtblications  In  connection  therewith: 


each  I 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection,  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

n  place  an  '"X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Offlce  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  /  Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"'  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  '"Quarterly""  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  ""Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "■C4"'  and  fill  out  Item  ""D"'  and  "E"'  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


J\ 
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Note  OH  Item  "D." — (a)  It.  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  '■  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  l:i  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  majttter — Is  a  "contribution."'     '"The  term  "contribution"  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 

ol  money,  or  anything  of  valuei  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" 

Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— (I)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  opera(tlng  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  It  does  have  expei)dltures  to  report.  \ 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Orpanizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influfnce  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.;  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
awessments,  or  other  contrlbultions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  whajt  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  mo>-e  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for,*n  Agent  or  Employee. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
T)  6"  (received  for  services)  s  ad  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
wUI  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  ContribuifOr  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
..  ,         X  sary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "'D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 

ihe  "employer"'  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 


to  1500  or  more.  It  Is  not  nec4' 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of 


D.  Receipts  (Including  Conti 


BUTIONS    AND    LOANS)  : 


Pill  In  every  blank.     If  th ;  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 


Beceipts  (other  than  loans) 

1.  I Dues  and  assessmj?kits 

2.  t Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of.  value 

3.  t Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  t Receipts  from  safe  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

6.  f --Received  for  servlfces  (e.g.,  salary,  fee.  etc.) 

J.  • Total  for  this  Qitarter  (Add  Items  '"1"  through  "6") 

7.  t Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


8.  I Total  from  Jan 

and  "7") 

Loans  Received 

"The  term  "contribution'  Incli^^es 

9.  $ Total  now  owed 

10.  $ Borrowed  from 

11.  < Repaid  to  others 


13.  t "Expense  money' 

Quarter 


I  through  this  Quarter   (Add  "6" 


a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a). 
others  on  account  of  loans 
during  this  Quarter 
during  this  Quarter 


others  i 


Contributors  of  $600  or  more 

(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": * 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 
days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "'Name  and 
Address  of  Contributor"";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 
period  Is  March  31,  June  30.  September  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare 
such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

{"Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19. 

$1,500.00     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
$1,785.00     "The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


-> 


imd  Reimbursements  received  this 


$3,285.00     Total 


Note  on  Item  "E". — (a)  7n|  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  forj  ^N  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6"")  and  tjavel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

B.  Expenditures  (Including  L6*ns)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  In  every  blank.    If  thi  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

txpenditures  (other  than  loansj)| 

...Public  relations  ahid  advertising  services 


1.  $.... 

2. 1 Wages,  salaries,  ftps,  commissions   (other  than  item 

"1") 

'•  •— Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

1$ Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

*•  • -Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

8-  • Telephone  and  telegraph 

t  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expendlllttres 


'—Sec.  302(b). 


».  • 


-Total  for  this  Quiirter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 


^^-  • .Expended  during  i  {irevlous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

U.  $... 


.Total  from  Janu^  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 
and  "10") 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  . 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

16.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15.8-16,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

'  Washington,  D.C. — Public  relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A.  Norman  Abelaon.  1835  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Home  BuUdera 
of  the  United  States,  1636  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   («)  •filS.80.     X.   (0)  «48.26. 

A.  Charlea  D.  Ablard,  1639  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
575  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T 

D.   (6)  $3,500.     E.   (9)  $33. 

A.  Actors'   Equity    Association,   336   Weet 
47th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    •3,500.     E.   (9)    •3,600. 

A.  Clarence  O.  Adamy,  1738  I  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Pood  Chains, 
1738  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  9300. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  tc  PUots  Association. 
4660  East- West  Highway,  Bethesda,  Md. 

A.  Air  Porce  Sergeants  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  908,  San  Antonio,  Tex 

E.  (9)  •SOO. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Assofllltlon.  Inc.   635 
School  Street  SW.,  WashlngA   DC 
D.  (6)    •800.     K.  (9)    $7099 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 

1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlnaton 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    •3.088.97.     E.  (9)    •3.038.97. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  Allen.  8306  Ross  Place  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  666 
North  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles    Calif 

D.  (6)   •geo.     E.  (9)   •1.487.47. 

A.  George  Venablo  Allen,  4370  Quebec 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc..  1738  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  LouU  J.  Allen.  1131  NashvlUe  Trust 
BuUdlng.  Nashville,  TBnn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  Nicholas    E.   Allen    &    Merrill    Armour. 

1001  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America.  Inc..  338 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  HI 

D.  (6)   •1.848.     E.   (9)    •13.80. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  APL-Cio 
6036    Wisconsin   Avenue  NW..   Washington,' 

A.  American   Coalition   of  Patriotic  Socl- 
eUes.  Inc.,   1038   Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   •1,318.75. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Plags  of  Neces- 
alty.  35  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  American  Parm  Bureau  Pederatlon 
Merchandise  Mart  Plasa.  Chicago.  lU  •  436 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    •38.663.     E.   (9)   •38.653. 

A.  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor  tc  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  816  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 

K.  (»)   •37.450.76. 

A.  APL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington  D  C 
D.  (6)   •8.430.30.     E.  (9)   •3.978.73. 

A.  American  Pederatlon  of  Musicians.  641 
Lexington  Avenue.  Now  York  N  Y 

D.  (6)   •334,643.83.     E.  (9)   $8,863^. 


A.  American   Hotel   ft   Motel   Association. 
331  West  67th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  American     Humane     Association,     806 
Pennsylvania  Street,  Denver.  Colo. 
E.   (9)    •3.180.63 

A.  American   Industrial   Bankers   Associa- 
tion. 1639  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
D.  (6)   61.376.    E.  (9)   •1,376. 
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A.  Amaican    Insurance    Association     110 
William  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •6,807.60.     E.   (9)    •6,807.60. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   •3,188.93.     E.   (9)    •3,070.13. 

A.  American  Justice  Association.  Inc..  De- 
fense Highway,  Oambrllls,  Md. 
D.   (6)   •2.     E.   (9)   $3. 

A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvanU  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)    •239.48.     E.   (9)    •28,056.45. 

A.  American  Medical  Association.  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    •3.783.77. 

A.  American    Merchant   Marine   Institute. 
Inc..  11  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   ^409.13. 

A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 
30  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  HI. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc.. 
100  West  Pine  Street.  Sellsgrove,  Pa. 
D.   (6)   •4,543.63.     E.   (9)   •4,543.63. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  313 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
D.  (6)   •688.30.     E.  (9)   •688.30. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  123  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association.  133 
Ea^t  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc..  20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  and  the  Sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee 
for  Federal  Aid  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  2107  Davenport  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •3.006.97.     E.  (9)  •614.13. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1371 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •2.816.     E.  (9)  ^7^37. 

A.    American    Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
X.  (9)  •3.431.65. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  608 
"Hilrd  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y 

E.  (9)  •1.709.46. 

A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •1,341.37.     E.  (9)  •1.341.37. 

A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association.  1713 
1  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $1,330.     E.  (9)  9900. 

A.  American  Surveys,  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Certain  cement  companies. 

A.  American  Taxpayers  Association,  326 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  »1.574.03. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion. Whltlnsvllle. 

D.  (6)   •6.67. 


A.  American  Texlle  Manufacturers  imti 
tute.    Inc..    1601   Johnston   BuUdlnit    Ch.r" 
lotte.  N.C.  "■     ""■ 

D.   (6)   •13,761.78.     E.   (9)   •13.761.78. 

A.  American  Warehousemen's  AssocUtlon. 
333  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operatoia. 
Inc..  1350  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington! 

D.   (6)   61.947.14.     E.  (9)   ^1.947.14. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson.  400  Plrst  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  *- 

B.  Spiegel,  Inc..  3611  West  23d  Street 
Chicago,  ni.  • 

A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  3000  Florida  Avenus 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A*. 
soclatlon.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Montgomery, 

AX&, 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  lOOa 
Plrst  National  Bank  BuUdlng,  Montgomery, 

Alft. 

D.   (6)   696.     E.   (9)   •181.04. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  900  F  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  900  F  Street  kw..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  David  Apter.  1146  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  the  Forest  Industries  of 
British  ColumbU,  1477  West  Pender  Street. 
Vancouver.  B.C. 

A.  David  Apter,  1145  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians  erf 
America.  Inc..  1350  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   83.000.     E.   (9)   •1,944.06. 

A.  Arnold  St  Porter.  1339  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Margaret  Lee  Well.  50  East  83d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

K.   (9)   63. 

A.  The  Arthritis  Foundation.  1212  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   •670.13. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors, 
Inc.,  1957  S  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  The  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark. NJ. 
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A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  829 
Transportation  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    •1.003.69.     E.   (9)    $1,003.59. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons.  Inc..  186  North  Wabash  Avenue. 
Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)   8636.     E.  (9)   •626. 

A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Stand- 
ards. Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)   ^170.71. 

A.  Association    on    Japanese   Textile   Im- 
ports. Inc.,  561  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 
D.  (6)   •100.    Z.   (9)   •100. 


A.  The  Association  of  We41»m  Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  m. 

A.  A.   V.   Atkinson.    1936    |B   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  I 

B.  Communications   Workers   of   America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $3,834.03. 

A.  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co..  360  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.  (9)   $300. 


A.  Robert   L.    Augenbllck, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


.: 
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A.  Richard  W.  AveriU,  1615;  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader.  1738  |ll>e8ales  Street 
KW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards. 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 


rhMpe.  Ala. 


A.  Douglas  B.  Bagnell,  Falrb 

B.  Maine    Potato    Council.!  Presque    Isle, 

Maine. 
D.  (6)   8300. 


A.  Frank  Balrd-Smlth.  161{|  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  WaahlngtOh.  D.C. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Product*  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  ttTJ.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I ; 

K.  (9)  •412.86. 

A.  Harry  A.  Barbour,  4026  peal  Drive  SE.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Parking  Associaition.  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  Bnd  Washing- 
ton Parking  Association.  Jefferson  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,999.97. 


A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  & 
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Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett,  1300  l$th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal   Association  off  Electric   Coe., 
IMO  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D(6)  $562.50.    E.  (9)  $11.07. 


A.  Irvln  L.  Barney.  400  Fiitt  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Catmen  of  Amer- 
ica, 4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  i  City.  Mo. 

D  (8)  $3,600. 


A  William  G.  Barr.  1101  ITlth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  A.  Wesley  Barthelmes. 

B.  Insurance  Co.  of  North  . 
insurance  Co.  of  North  Americfi. 

D-  (6)   $335.30.     E.  (0)$130.M. 


America.  Life 


A.  James  P.  Bass,  1101  17«li  Street  NW.. 
WasMngton,  DC.  F 

B.American  Airlines.  Inc..  1^01  17th  Street 
*w.,  Washington,  D.C.  \ 

A  Laurie  C  Battle,  018  16t|i  Street  NW.. 
"Mhlngton,  D.C. 


A.  Roy  Battles.  533  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service,  633 
Shoreham  Building.  Washington.  D.O. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  81.050. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •4.725.     E.  (9)   ^471.89. 

A.  James  F.  Beil,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  Munsey  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  9760.    E.  (9)  •IB. 

A.  J.  O.  Bellenger.  1909  Q  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  81.500.    E.  (9)  •6.47. 

A.  Ernest  H.  Benson,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Iilalntenance  of  Way 
Employees.  12060  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  •6,250. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  896  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass. 

A.  Helen  Berthelot.  1938  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   •4,124.59. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blemlller.  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions. 

D.   (6)   •5,670.     E.   (9)    (SSe.SO. 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen,  5026  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  6025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Leon  O.  BilUngs,  910  18tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  010 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)   8500. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  018  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

A.  John  B.  Blvlns,  1371  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1371 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  8670. 

A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Pirkway. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Poet  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)    •2,365.50.     E.   (0)   •1.158.54. 

A.  C  B.  Blankenshlp,  1936  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   83.811.34. 


A.  Eugene  P.  Boardman.  346  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 346  Second  Street  NX..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    83,369.04.     E.   (9)   630. 

A.  Fred  P.  Bockmon,  405  Ltihrs  BuUdlng, 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  66  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  131  Sixth  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   ^260.     E.  (9)   •688.48. 

A.  Maurice  O.  Boehl.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Bocdc  Manufacturers'  Institute.  Inc..  38 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Rsllwaya, 
234  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    8800.     E.    (9)    $148.47. 


A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  620  Southern  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 630  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $376.    E.  (9)  $3.66. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Boyle.  428  South  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A.  Col.  A.  A.  Brackett.  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1713  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Commtttee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry. 

A.  A.  Marvin  Braverman,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Michael  Ladney,  Jr.,  18125  East  Ten 
MUe  Road,  East  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)  $1.50. 

A.  W.  Kenneth  Brew,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  &  PiUp  Association.  123 
East  4ad  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brinkley,  1156  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  AgrlciUtural  Chemicals  Aaao- 
clatlon. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  606  Third  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  606 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $1,709.46. 

A.  Wayne  L.  Bromley,  1000  l6th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc.. 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 

D.   (6)  $3,950. 
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A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  210  Fremont  StrMt 
San  Pranclaco,  Calif. 

B.  California  PadOng  Corp.,  216  Fremont 
Street.  San  Fraccloco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  •760.    E.   (8)  »600. 

A.  Derek  Brooka.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Aaaoclatlon, 
1160  Merchandlae  Mart.   Chicago,  111 

D.  (6)  $1300.    E.   (0)  »74fl.64. 

A.  J.  Robert  Brouse.  1030  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Animal    Health    Institute,    1030    16th 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Aaaoclatlon,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $160. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin.  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc., 
100  Church  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (8)    81,760.     E.   (9)    861.85. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Cuban  Electric  Co.,  100  Church  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)   8500. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co.,  Bxitte,  Mont. 

<  A.  Brown.  Lund  A  Levin,  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Electric  Co.'a, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   8750.     E.   (9)   8841.20. 

A.  Donald  C.  Bruce,  3219  Oliver  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  1010 
Vermont  Avenue  N.W.,  Waahlngton,  D.C 

D.   (6)    86,250.03. 

A.  R<^rt  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
street,  fan  Franclaco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Paclflc  Telephone  Sc  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

O.  (6)   868.     E.  (9)   8214. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  America  Inatltute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  666  FUth  Avenue,  New  York 
N.Y. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  Poat  Office  Box 
12285.  Memphla.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphla,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   860.     E.   (9)    8332. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman.  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Jackaonvllle.  Fla. 

B.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  803  Moaselle  Street,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman.  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Jackaonvllle.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Cltl- 
Mns  Bank  Building.  Bunnell,  Fin. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  22  War- 
ren Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  22  War- 
ren SUeet,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   8250.  E.   (9)    8345.82. 

A.  Oeorge  S.  Bullen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bualneas.  921  Waahlngton  Building,  16th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  Siat  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 

E.  (9)  866.90. 

A.  Oeorge  J.  Burger,  250  Weat  67th  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  260 
Weat  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Oeorge  J.  Burger,  921  Waahlngton 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  921  Washington  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  C.  P.  Burks,  2000  Masaachuaetta  Avenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
aoclaUon,  2000  Maaaachuaetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  8562.50. 

A.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Aaaoclatlon.  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

D.  (6)  818,861.49.    E.  (9)  $429. 

A.  Oxiatave  Burmelster.  426  13th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago    ni 

D.  (6)  81,447.92.    B,  (0)  «8. 

A.  David  Burpee.  Pordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  88. 

A.  Orrln  A.  Burrows,  1200  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  1200  15th  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  83.999.99. 

A.  Hollls  W.  Burt,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Superviaors  of 
State  Banka.  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  868.75. 

A.  Herbert  H.  BuUer.  438  Pennaylvanla 
Building.  Waahlngton.  DC, 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    876.     E.  (9)   8100. 

A.  Monroe  BuUer.  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angelea.  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  OH  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angelea,  Calif. 

A.  Oeorge  P.  Byrne,  Jr.,  331  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  U.S.  Wood  Screw  Service  Bureau.  331 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes.  1703  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Railroad  Penalon  Forum,  Inc 
2403  Eaat  76th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   8300.     E.   (9)    811.50. 

A.  C.  O.  Caffrey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1501  Johnaton  Building.  Charlotte 
N.C. 

D.   (6)   8760.20.     E.   (9)   860. 

A.  Oordon  L.  Calvert.  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Inveatment     Bankera     Association     of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton 
D.C. 

D.   (8)    8500.     E.   (9)    8252. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  Ring  Building.  1200 
18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 


B.  National    Cotton    Council    of   Amertr-* 
Poat  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Ifenn. 

A.  The   Canal   Authority  of  the  SUte  nf 
Florida,  803  Rosaelle  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fu 

A.  Marvin  Caplan.  815  16th  Street  NW 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  *• 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department  APL-cio 
816  16th  Street  NW..  Washington    DC 

D.  (6)   83,706.     E.  (9)   8162.11. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  506  Parragut  Build 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shlpownen 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  EC.  3,  Enela^' 

D.   (6)   87,500.     E.   (9)    $295.81. 

A.  Ool.  John  T.  Carlton.  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  James  R.  Camea,  1826  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  AasoclaUon 
Inc..  1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,260. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Oaxr,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1260  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washlneton 
D.C. 

D.   (8)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $153.94. 

A.  Robert  S.  Cart,  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8823  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  H.  Allen  Carroll,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $71. 


A.  Blue  Allan  Caratenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  1576  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,446.02.     E.   (9)   $18631. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
oesalty.  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.    Central    Arizona    Project    Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
D.  (6)   $41,726.66.     E.  $37,609.83. 

A.  Alger  B.  Chapmcm,  Jr.,  11  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Alaska  Pipeline  Co..  Poet  Office  Box 
6554,  Hotiston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $74.46. 

A.  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  ft 
Duff.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Taxicab  Aaaoclatlon.  Inc..  420 
South  Milwaukee  Avenue.  Llbertyvllle,  HI. 

D.  (6)    $750.     E.  (9)    $196.29. 

A.  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea.  Clubb  * 
Duff.  425  lath  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Aaoclaclon  de  Comerclantes,  en  Llcores 
de  Nogales.  Sonora,  Obregon  No.  102.  Nogales 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

E.  (9)  $44.22. 

A.  Chapman.  Friedman.  Shea.  Clubb  & 
Duff.  425  13th  SUeet  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Strohmeyer  *  Arpe  Co..  139-141  Frank- 
lin Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,103.75.     E.   (9)   $178.72. 
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A  Chapman,  Friedman,  $bea,  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Naclonal  de  froductores  de 
Azucar.  S.  A.  de  C.  V.,  Bladeraa  36,  Primer 
Plso.  Mexico  D.  F.,  Mexico.     ! 

D.  (6)   $10,000.     E.   (9)   $1,1(9.90. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman,  le^S  I  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1626  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.( 

D.  (6)  $2,708.50. 
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A.  Charitable     Contributors     Association, 
100  Old  York  Road,  Jenkintqwn,  Pa. 


A.  Mr.  A.  H.  Chesser,  400  Ptwt  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
B.  (9)  $29.  T 

A.  The  Christian  Amendmient  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)   $2,739.01.     E.   (9)    $5^)62.66. 

A.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,   1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  WMhlngton,  D.C. 


A  Citizens  Political  Action 
Prince  Georges  Cotmty,  Md. 
Avenue,  Oxon  Hill,  Md. 


A.  Allen  C.  K.  Clark,   1730 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.< 


A.  Earl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Marlttlme 
tee.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,226.     E.   (9)   $202 


Association  of 
6302   Purnees 


K  Street  NW., 
America,  1730 


Commlt- 
Washlngton, 


He. 

A.  James  E.  Clark.  Jr.,   1303  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Waahlngtori,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet    Reaervo    Association,    1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wasl^ngton,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,   1710  k  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  ISanta  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  Eaat  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


A.  Roger    A.    Clark.    1730    k;   Street    NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Wine  Conference  of  Am<  tlca,  1100  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washlni;ton,  D.C. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, Post  Office  Box  13125,  Kansbs  City,  Mo 
E  (9)   $502.65. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcastl|ng  Service,  632 
Shoreham  Building.  Washlngt  )b,  D.C. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &' Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washlngtotk  D  C 
D   (6)   $6,000. 

A  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
southern  Building.  Washington,  D  C 

v.»  J^t9"  ^^"'*  ^^P-  «80  Fifth  Avenue. 

New  York,  N.Y.,etal 
B-  (9)  $5. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  919  latfa  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

Inr'  ^^nf"**   Merchant   MaHne   Institute, 
toe    919  18th  street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
MW  11  Broalway.  New  York,  Njf 
D-  (6)   860.     E.     -      ^ 


jr.  New  York,  NJi, 
E.   (9)   $1.46.       I 


w«h^^l*  ^-  C'enaenta,  919  18  Lb  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co 

D  (6)  $124.99.    E.  (9)  $217.4i  , 


A.  Earle  C.  Clementa.  919 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  WUUamson 
D    (6)  $124.99.     E.  (9)   $217 
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Street  NW., 
Corp. 


A.  Earle  O.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
D.  (6)   8124.99.     E.  (9)   8217.49. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  P.  LorUlard  Co. 

D.  (6)   $124.99.     E.  (9)  $217.49. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18tb  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  PhlUp  Morris,  Inc. 

D.  (6)   $124.99.     E.  (9)   $217.49. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  910  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
D.  (6)   $124.99.     E.  (9)   $217.49. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co. 


A.  Clay  L.  Cochran,  816  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,350.90.    E.   (9)  $400.83. 

A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  26  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $42.71. 


A.  Joseph  Cohen,  National  Press  BuUdlng, 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  at  Retail 
Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Cole  &.  Groner.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Task  Force  of  Small  American  Ship- 
builders, 1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DO. 

E.  (9)  $216.27. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Oonnecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Conmilttee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Paclflc  Navigation  System,  Inc.,  Box  7, 
Agana,  Guam. 

A.  J.  I.  Corner.  Jr..  2000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Maasachusetta  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $212.49. 

A.  Collier  and  Shannon,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1165  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    170. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, c/o  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)    $290. 

A.  Nicholas  S.  Collins,  1165  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washlhgton,  D.C. 

B.  Conmilttee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.   (9)   $12.12. 


A.  Paul  O.  Collins.  Ttit  American  Bankera 
Association,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $126.  w 

A.  Colorado  Rallrbad  Association,  702 
Majestic  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,183.68. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing, 50  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)   $4,970. 

A.  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market, 
Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washmgton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,804.84. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  YOTk,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $2,626.     E.   (9)    $5,428.92. 


A.  R.  T.  Compton,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Paul  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasten. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  C.  Cone.  816  16tli  Street  MW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  816  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Conkllng,  136  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc..  136  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.  (9)   843.15. 

A.  John  D.  Conner.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute.  Inc.,  26 
West  43d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  D.  Conner.  1626  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Com  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1626 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner.  Jr..  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)  $126.    E.   (9)   $26.80. 


A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 

A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  Shepherd  Cooper,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $2,004.97. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  239,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1,391.30. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Cigar  Manufactiirers  Aaaoclatlon  of 
America,  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   8100. 
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A.  MltcbeU  J.  Cooper.  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlagton,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industrie*,  i4T7  West 
Penden  Street,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
Canada. 

D.  (6)   13.000. 

A.  MltcbeU  J.  Cooper.  1635  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  Tork,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   95,350.     K.   (0)   •33.86. 

A.  Com  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1636 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries.  Inc..  1836  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Indiistrlea, 
Munsey  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Bdaall  Lee  CoupUn,  441  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  Bast 
Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $1,646.     ■.   (9)   •67.33. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  TDoI  Distributors' 
Association.  1600  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Lightweight  Aggregates  Percentage  De- 
pletion Committee,  care  of  John  W.  Roberta, 
Post  Office  Box  0138,  Richmond,  Va. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  Miller.  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  701  Union  Ttust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  BuUdert'  Asso- 
ciation. 3139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Covington  ft  Bxirllng,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  ft  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association.  1411  B  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Savings  ft  Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  Tork.  60  Bast  43d  Street,  New  Tork.  N.T. 


A.  Charles  A.  Darnell,  3139  Brereton  Court, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
BoclaUon,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  P.  Oibeon  Darrlson,  Jr.,  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  New  Tork  Central  Railroad  Co.,  466 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  C.  Datt,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  ' 

D.  (6)    •895.83.     B.   (9)   ^14.64. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  ft  Iron  Co.,  901  West 
33d  Street,  Oak  Brook,  m. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  III. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  ft  Co..  935  South  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)   •67433. 

A.  Clifford  Davis.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Louisville  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.,  Loiiisville, 
Ky. 


A.  Robert  B.  Cronin.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociaUon.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  H.  C.  CroUy,  13060  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Leo  J.  Crowley,  709  MaJeeUo  Building, 
Denver,  Oolo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building.  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  John  T.  C\irran,  906  l«th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  906  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  •4300.    B.  (9)  •2,090.38. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton.  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  1606 
Merchants  Bank  Bylldlng,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  Tony  T.  Decbant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1012  14th  Street  NW.[ 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  L.  B.  Dellke,  163-166  Center  Street, 
Winona.  Minn. 

B.  The  Inter-State  Manufactiirers  Associa- 
tion. 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)   •1,600. 

A.  L.  E.  Dellke,  163-165  Center  Street, 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.   (6)   •3.000. 

A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr.,  1003  Lancaster 
Drive,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Clifford  Davis,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Shawnee  Coal  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  Lowell  Davis,  601  Ross  Avenue,  Mart, 
Tex. 

D.   (6)   •160.40.     E.   (9)   •160.40. 

A.  Donald    S.    Dawson.    781    Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.    Financial    Corp.,    660    Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    731    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  D.C.    Transit   System,    Inc.,    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Donald    S.    Dawson.    781    Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian   Sugar   Mills    Aaaociation,   Cal- 
cutta, India. 


A.  Dawson,  Orlffln.  Pickens  ft  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Dawson.  OrUBn,  Pickens  ft  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson.  Oriflln.  Pickens  ft  Riddell.  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp..  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  Dawson,  Oriflln,  Pickens  ft  Riddell,  731 
Waslilngton  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association.  Cal- 
cutta, India. 

A.  Dawson.  Oriflln,  Pickens  ft  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Laundry-Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
D.C,  2401  Calvert  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  OrllBn.  Pickens  ft  Riddell.  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Peoples  Ufe  Insurance  Co..  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Co..  and  Acacia  Mutual  lAte 
Insiirance  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,  1618  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Responsive  Environments  Corp.,  31  Bast 
40th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Milton  C.  Denbo.  1341  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automatic  Car  Wash  Association,  4433 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  81.60. 


A.  Max   A.  Denney,   1639  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Industrial   Bankers  Assods- 
tlon.  1639  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  (fiOO. 


A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •645. 

A.  John  M.  Dickerman,  900  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  ft  Building  Mate(ial 
Dealers  Association,  303  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •113.39. 

A.  Cecil  B.  Dickson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  6S6 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  •563.60.    E.  (9)  •67.30. 

A.  Oeorge  S.  Dietrich,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  On  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DiUon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Engineering  Co..  Inc.,  74 
New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Franclsoo. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)    •1»7.16.     B.  (9)    •67.16. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  UtUity  DiMilct, 
6201  S  Street,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  •1.082.40.     E.  (9)  •33.40. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Thurman  ft  Wright,  1303  Utham 
Square  Building.  Oakland.  Calif. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  National 
Service  Headquarters.  1701  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  1426  tut 
McMillan  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  •6.375.     E.   (9)  93.971.25. 

A.  Robert  H.  Dtstelhorst.  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
331  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.   (6)  •337.60.     E.  (9)  •4.76. 
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A.  District  of  Columbia  Inalfltute  of  Cer- 
tifled  Public  Accountants,  710  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  »180.    E.  (9)  8180. 

A.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  Intamational  As- 
aoclatlon  of  Machinists,  400 1  First  Street 
IfW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $38,539.50.     E.  (9)  •44,184.49. 

A.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Transit  Un- 
ion, 900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  James  F.  Doherty,  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
Wuhlngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •3.696.00.     E.  (9)  846^20. 

A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1300  lBi\^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9187.50.     E.  (9)  •IS.gi 


A.  Paul  E.  M.  Donelan.  1  Faisragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     AMOclatlon.    635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicane,  111. 

A.  James  L.  Donnelly,  300  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Illinois  Manufacturers'  ABBociation,  300 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chioago,  HI. 


A  Ronald  D.  Doremus,  703  31  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Insttlute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.jO. 

E.  (9)  •22.60.  I 


A.  J.  Dewey  Doraett.  110 
New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  9150. 


^^llllam  Street. 


A.  Jasper  N.  Dorsey.  1730  k  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  and  196  HiWMlway.  New 
Tork,  N.Y.  I 

B.  American  Telephone  ft  "Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  "" " 

D.  (6)  tse.so. 


I.  N.S 
Str4i 


NW.,  Wash- 


A  C.  L.  Dorson,  900  F  St 
Ington.  D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Kmployees  of  the  U^S.  Oovemment,  900  P 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   92,441.95.     E.   (9)    •146. 


A.  Leonard  K.  Dowlak.  777  14tJh  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  American  Hotel  ft  Motel  Awoclatlon,  231 
West  57th  Street,  New  Tork,  K.T. 

A.  R.  Michael  Duncan. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton, 
234  Southern  Building,  Washinigton,  D.C. 

A.  Reed  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  1200  IBtto  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B^  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Poet  Offlce  Box  12285.  Memphi*.  Tenn. 

A.  William  E.  Dunn,  1967  B  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Ctontractors  of 
America.  Inc..  1967  E  Street  BrW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1736  K  Straat  NW..  Wash- 
™«ton.  DC. 


B.  Association   of  Oil  Pipe 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
K    (9)  9236. 


Unes,   1736  K 


-.^^.y'l^W'  A.  Edwards,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  ^gier  Corp.,  341  Massi  ithusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit.  Mich. 


A.  James  B.  Ehrllch,  lOOQ  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.G, 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C 

D.  (6)  9330.    E.  (9)  $110, 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  806  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  806  North  Cairitol 
Street,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91,635. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5035  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5036  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  1026  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc.,  1026 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  969.01. 


A.  Ely,  Duncan  ft  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   93,100.     E.  (9)    934.98. 

A.  Ely,  Dtmcan  ft  Bennett,  1300  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Basic  Management,  Inc.,  Poet  Offlce  Box 
2065,   Henderson,   Nev. 

D.   (6)  91,200. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1300  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. ' 

B.  Coachella  Valley  Cotmty  Water  District, 
Coachella,  Calif.  ' 

D.  (6)   91,300. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  111  North  Hope  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   93,400. 


A.  Ely.    Duncan   ft   Bennett,    1200   Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  East    Bay    Municipal    Utility    District, 
3130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   91,300. 

A.  Ely,   Duncan   ft   Betmett,    1200   Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centro, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   92,100. 

A.  Ely,   Duncan   ft   Bennett,    1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Las   Vegas  Valley  Water  District,  3700 
Wejjt  Charleston  Boulevard,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

D.  (6)   93,600. 

A.  Ely,   Duncan   ft   Bennett,    1200   Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six     Agency     Committee,     909     South 
Broadway.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   95,947.50.     E.  (9)   9217.17. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley.  300  Park  Avenue,  New 
Tork.  N.T. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)    9404.     E.   (9)   960.40. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst,  301  Bast  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  As- 
sociation, 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.   (9)   91,171. 


A.  John  D.  Pagan,  300  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)   93,060.     E.   (9)   933.40. 

A.  Family  Tax  Association,  100  Old  Tork 
Road,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 

A.  William  J.  Fannin,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Opera- 
tive Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.;  1013  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  •77,560.40.    E.  (9)  •34,305.08. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Peeney,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  319  East  42d  Street,  New 
Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  81.300.    E.  (9)  •eOO. 

A.  IBonner  Fellers,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Joeiab  Purris,  610  Union  Trust  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  414  Whitney  Building,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  Poat 
Offlce  Box  1307,  Clewlston,  Fla. 

A.  Maxwell  Field,  310  Lincoln  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

B.  New  England  Shoe  ft  Leather  Associatioii, 
210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)   •400.     E.  (9)   •23.25. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Fierst.  607  Ring  BviUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Colximbla,  1477  Wett  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  •6.000.    E.  (9)  •126. 


A.  William  J.  Flaherty.  1701  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1426  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  •2,750.    E.  (9)  •104.28. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  81,266.66.     E.  (9)   •38.34. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

E.  (9)  91,200. 

A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Citizens  Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fla. 

A.  James  W.  Foristel,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  9537.60.     E.   (9)  970.73. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulls.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  196  Broadway,  New 
Tork.  N.T. 

B.  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co., 

195  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.T. 
D.  (6)  967. 

A.  John  G.  Fox,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  105  Broadway,  New  Tork, 
N.T. 

B.  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)  9171.36. 

A.  Morley  E.  Fox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central    Arizona    Project    Association,   / 
1134  Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz.   V 

D.   (6)  9139.18.     E.  (9)  9136.20. 
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A.  OharlM  A.  Pranclk,  1839  K  Street  NW., 
WMhlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Corning  OUas  Worta.  Coming,  N.T. 
D.  (6)  M30. 

A.  R.  Frank  Frazler,  1168  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  BroUer  Council,  116B  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $300. 

A.  James  H.  French,  1638  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc., 
38  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  James  H.  French,  1638  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Com  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1038 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Philip  P.  Frledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders 
Association.  Inc.,  1343  L  street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 346  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $48,784.66.     B.   (9)   $10,531.99. 

A.  Garrett  Fuller,  836  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Columbia  Steamship  Co.,  1310  Standard 
Plaza,  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  John  Baxter  Funderburk,  National 
Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Dmgglsts.  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Oadsby,  Hannah,  Colson  &  Morln,  739 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  International  Hoxislng 
Through  Private  Investment.  729  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $183.90.     E.   (9)    $86731. 

A.  M.  J.  Oalvln,  307  Union  Depot  Bulldlns 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  railroads. 
D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $14. 

A.  Marlon  R.  Oarstang,  30  F  Street' NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $35. 


A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates.  636  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  536 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI 

D.   (6)   $170. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau,  1301  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1301  ISth  Street 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $848.30.     E.   (9)    $374.86. 

A.  Harry  J.  Qerrlty,  907  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Own- 
ers and  Managers,  134  South  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago.  HI 

E.  (9)    $4.95. 

A.  Emeet  Glddlngs,  1348  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
Executive  Office.  Washington,  D  C 

B.  (9)   $1^93.31. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Glide*,  3347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 


B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour.  Cereal.  Soft  Drink  and  ^IHstlllery 
Workers  of  America,  3847  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

A.  Joseph  a  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  AssocUtlon,  18  Bast 
Broad  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $1,375.     B.   (9)    $78,09. 

A.  Glnsburg  &  Feldman,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  VS.  Plastic  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Rail- 
road Avenue,  West  Haverstraw,  N.T. 

D.   (8)   $10,000.     E.   (9)   $75.88. 

A.  Glnsburg  &  Feldman,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Upper  Ohio  Valley  AssocUtlon,  903  Union 
Trust  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  Glenn  P.  Glezen,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  PhlUp  M.  GUck,  1738  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants.  710  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $180.    B.  (9)   $66. 

A.  Jack  Golodner.  286  H  Street  8W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Actors'  Equity  Association,  336  West 
47th  Street.  New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $3,800.     E.  (9)  $310. 

A.  Edward  OottUeb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  840 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tork.  NT. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion. 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Oourley,  1757  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  213 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Government    Employees'    Coimcll.    100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $10,086.23.     E.   (9)    $3,430J29. 

A.  Grain  &  Peed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
LocomoUve  Firemen  &  Englnemen,  15401 
Detroit  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $3,617.18.     B.   (9)  $3,617.18. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  tc  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray.  3501  WUUams- 
burg  Lane  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (8)    $8.76.     E.   (9)    $205.75. 


A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Building, 
Boise.  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Dale    Greenwood,    303    Hoge    Building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  Washington   Railroad   Association,   303 
Hoge  Building.  Seattle.  Wash. 
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.  ■*■  ™"7.  *'•  Ort"^'  TOl  Washington  Bmid- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C.  "* 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  A«oclaUon  (Bniort 

Agency  Division).  Calcutta.  India.     *     *"" 

,   ^d^,  ^  ^'^^^  ''^^  Washington  BuUd- 
Ing.  Washington.  D.C.  «uua. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  *  Accldmt 
Association.  Omaha,  Nebr.  *cciaeat 

tr.*"-i'^.^-  °''^'  "^^  Washington  BuUd- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

ir  <>«anlc  Properties.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
3780,  Honolulu,  HawaU.  ^ 

A.  J.  S.  Orlgsby.  Jr.,  1103  Stahlman  Build- 
ing,  Nashville.  Tenn.  -^-^^^i-u  ouuq. 

B  Southern  States  Industrial  CouncU 
Nashville.  Tenn.  ' 

D.   (6)  $2,800. 

A.  Ben  H.  GuUl,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  AssocU- 
tlon, American  SmelUng  &  Refining  Co  and 
American  Zinc,  Lead  &  SmelUng  Co 

D.   (6)  $4,200.     E.   (9)  $1,800. 

A.  Seymour  S.  Guthman,  ExecuUve  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  Syndlcat  des  Distlllateurs  et  Produc- 
teurs  de  Sucre  de  Madagascar,  282  Boulevard. 
St.  Germain,  Parts,  Prance. 

A.  Milton  S.  Gwlrtzman,  844  Pennsylvanls 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  HRH  Construction  Co.,  679  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  Tork,  N.T. 

B.  (9)  $14.30. 

A.  Robert  W.  Haack,  888  17th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  APL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

D.   (6)  $692.31.     E.   (9)  $144.56. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,225.     E.   (9)  $141.91. 

A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  421  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  BiUldlng,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Andrew  G.  Haley.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards. 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (8)  $170.71. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  J.  O.  HaU.  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  E.  C.  Hallbeck.  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $6,875.10. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Comlslon  Naclonal  Para  el  Estudlo  de 
la  Cafia  y  el  Azucar,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  C.I.T.    Financial    Corp.,    660    Madison 
Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 
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A.  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  RockefeUer 
Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $4,062.50.    E.   (9)   $398.74. 


A.  Hamel.  Morgain,  Park  &  S$tmders,  888 
ITtlj  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Scientific    Apparatus    Makers    Associa- 
tion, 815  Connecticut  Avenue.  S^ashlngton. 

D.C. 
D.  (6)  $400.    E.   (9)   $39. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Ms  liufacturlng 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Clncl  i^tl,  Ohio. 

A.Mildred  B.  Harman,  31m|  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.       |  ' 

B.  Women's  Christian  Tempei^ce  Union, 
1738  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,,  HI. 

D.  (6)   $750.49.      E.   (9)   $345.eH. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  n,  428  i3th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  ] 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,833.34.    ,E.   (9)   $23.1^ 

A.  R.  A.  Harris,  38  South  Deathorn  Street, 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute ,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,250.12. 

A.  Burr  P.  Harrison,  Oralche  a  Colliding, 

Winchester,  Va. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfield,  Ma  >$.,  et  al. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Associatloa  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Hays,  280  Union  Station 
Building.  Chicago,  III. 

B.  The  Association  of  Westei^  Railways, 
2M  Union  Station  Building,  Cfali»go,  111. 

A  Hays   &   Hays,    920    Wamcn  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

B  Motor  Conunerce  Assoclatloi  li  Inc.,  4004 
VenaUles  Road,  Lexington.  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $35.75. 

A.  John  C.  Hazen,  1317  P  street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  RetaU  Merchant^  Association, 
IW  West  3l8t  Street,  New  Tork.  [ur.T. 

B.  (8)  $114.03. 

A.  Health  Insxirance  AssoclatlcA  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  Irtw.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  r 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
'8u-eet  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
0(6)  $175.    E.  (9)  $52.85. 

A.  Robert  W.  Healy,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Smith  &  Pepper,  1101  17th  3treet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  | 

D.  (fl)  $50. 

A.  o«orge  J.  Hecht,  62  Vanderl  $t  Avenue, 
"ew  York.  N.T.  ; 

B^Amerlcan  Parents  Conunlttsfe,  Inc.,  20 
«8treet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  abd  the  sub- 
?»2!r**  B'-Partlsan  Citizens  Committee 
w,  H '™'  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and 
=«pndary  Education.  2107  Daveqport  Street 
"W-.  Washington,  D.C.  i 

A  Kenneth  G.  Helsler,  1300  Ith  Street 
"*.Waghington,D.C. 

B^NatJonal  League  of  Insured  Savings 
JJ^BUons.  1200  17th  Street  NW,,  Washlng- 

*>■(«)  $250. 


A.  Edmund  P.  HenneUy,  160  42d  Street. 
New  Tork.  N.T. 

B.  Socony  MobU  Oil  Co..  Inc..  160  Bast  43d 
Street.   New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)   $1,125.     E.   (9)  $121.80. 

A.  H.  Struve  Hensel,  1631  New  Hampshire 
Avpnue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  H.  C.  Stuelcken  Sohn,  Stuelckenwerft. 
Hambtirg-Steinwerder,   Germany. 

D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $333.79. 

A.  John  K.  Herbert,  676  Lexington  Avenue 
New  Tork,  N.T. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)  $383.14. 

A.  Clinton' M.  Hester,  433  Shoreham  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfield,  Mass.,  et  al. 

A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  433  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association,  263 
Sununer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $12.79. 

A.  Hester.  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  535 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.   (9)  $85.43. 

A.  J.  J.  Hlckey,  405  Majestic  Building, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

A.  M.  F.  Hlcklln,  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
Tr\ist  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

E.  (9)   $1,290.51. 

A.  John  W.  Hlght,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Ooimectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.   (6)  $100. 

A.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Norman  Hill,  815  16tt  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington    D  C 

D.   (6)    $1,188.     E.   (9)    $21.65. 

A.  James  A.  Hlrahfleld.  306  Rockefeller 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  305  Rocke- 
feUer Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  * 

E.  (9)   $3.40. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)   $41.48. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries' Corp.,  BUtiser  Center 
Oakland,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $4,600.     B.  (0)   $67.58. 


A.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  1033  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Apartment  Association  of  America,  Inc 
1032  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)    $2,925.     E.  (9)   $383. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan.  1023  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  on  Transportation  for 
Metropolitan  Washington. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  1023  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Specialty  Contract 
tors'  Associations,  Inc.,  1033  18th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $632.     E.   (9)   $128.14. 

A.  Puller  HoUoway,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Toilet  Goods  Association,  Inc.,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  Tork   NT 

D.  (6)   $6,476.     E.   (9)    $425.89. 

A.  Lefe  B.  Holmes,  839  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  AUianoe 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI 

E.  (9)  $13. 

A.  Home  Manufacturers  Association.  1119 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Roland  S.  Homet,  Jr. 

B.  Cleary,  GottUeb,  Steen  tt  HamUton,  334 
Southern  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  1780  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  ShipbuUders  Council  of  America  1780 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  E.  Horton,  333  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber.  1701  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1436  East 
McMUlan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $3,626.     E.  (9)  $2,866.97. 

A.  w.  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $275. 

A.  B.  A.  Hungerlord,  881  Madison  Avenue. 
New  Tork,  N.T. 

B.  George  P.  Byrne,  Jr.,  331  Madison 
Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Prank  N.  Ikard,  1371  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1371 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,087.50. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  $16,290.38.     E.  (9)  $15,290.38. 

A.  Lnland  Steel  Co.,  80  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)  $8,247.20. 

A.  Institute  of  Appliance  Manufacturers, 
2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.     International    Annament     Corp., 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
K.  (9)  $4,000. 

A.  International  Aasoclatlon  of  MacMnlata, 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

S.  (9)  $2,631.91. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  Ol  Teamstera, 
38  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)  921373.40. 

A.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 103-166  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.  (6)  »2,976.     E.  (9)  nUM. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  19 
Summit  Coiirt,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.  (Q)  $14,074.33.     E.  (9)  •22,007.00. 

A.  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  Jackson,  Jr.,  383 
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B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream  B.  National   ifachlne   Tool   Buim«—   . 

Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  soclatlon.     3139     Wisconsin     Av*n«.    «^ 

1106  Ban- Building.  Washington.  DC.  Washington,  D.C.                                   ^     '^- 

A.  Geo  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery.  AU.  a.  T.  Bert  King.  SlTpennsylvanla  b«.m 

B.Alabama     Railroad     AasoclaUon.     1002  Ing.  Washington.  D.C.        ""^y^anw  BulU. 


o„?;,^°l****  ®****"  Savings  &  Loan  Learn* 
321  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago  ni  ^^'^• 
D.   (6)   »760.  ' 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman  200  c 
Street  SE.  Washington,  D.C    ^^'•"*"' •*«  C 
D.   (fl)  11.193.     E.   (9)  $1,193. 


«».  »>o<u   nuui.  "jc«i»ii<i«T»    tfw.,B^uu,  wi.,  ooo  *».  uiiuu  w  rceu  t-Kwuert  naaouai  Associa- 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Waablngton,  D.C.     tlon,  400  Folger  BiUldlng,  Washington,  D.C 


A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,    1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc., 
1601  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.  (0)  $3,760.     E.  (9)  $190.90. 


A.  Thonias  John  Kehoe  &  Associates,  1904 


A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke,  1967  X  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.C.  n.    j.uvyuu>B  »wuu  A.euue  s  Aoaocu 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of     Rockwood  Rood,  Silver  Spring,  Md 
America,  Inc.,  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washing.         E.   (9)  $1,733. 
ton,  D.C. 


First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery 
Ala. 

E.  (9)  $47.05. 

A.  Lyle    W.    Jones,    3200   Femdale    Street, 
Kensington.  Md. 

B.  lUlnols  Association  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers, Post  Office  Box  1202,  Springfield,  111. 

A.  Karelsen,  Karel^^ Lawrence  *  Nathan.      ^,  SlThls^Te'nT''^''  ""  '^°'":  ^^■ 

B.  (9)  $302.23.       Post  Office  Box  12286.  Memphis  Tenn^ 

A.  WUUam  J.  Keating,  400  Folger  Building,         °    <°'  •'"•    '■  <!>J*3.3l. 

'^r^£*J?^,.^.^"^t«°^Jif!!!«^-    wi.mS^n.'D.c^*'''  "''  '  ^"^^  '^■' 

■m^i^,  i.,.n,.i^»   ™.....      .-_    T,«  g    United  Mine  Workers  of  America   900 

16th  Street  NW..  Washington  D  C 

D.  (0)  $4,802. 

A.  Robert    M.    Koch,    702    H    Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National     Limestone     Institute     Ine 
702  H  Street.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  ' 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Oermalne   Krettek,    200   C  Street  SK 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  60  East 


A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr..   1801   Avenue  of  ths 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  (9)  $276. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  1015  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


i^^n^jn^'"^- ""  ""^  «^  ^-  H^o^:;^rcm^^^ni 


,  A.  Ralph  K.  James.  1168  16th  Street  NW.,     Washington.  DC. 
Washington.  D.C.  B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assocla- 

B.  Committee     of     American     Steams'ilp     ^^n. 
Lines.    1166    16th   Street   NW.,   Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $440.     B.  (9)  $31.78. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Kelly,   1036  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retired    Officers    Association,     1025    I 

A.    Japanese    American    Citizens    League,     St«et  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
1634  Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif .  D.  (0)   $1.40634. 

E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  I.  L.  Kenen.  1341  o  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

A.   Daniel   Jaspan.  Post  Office  Box   1924,     »ngton.D.C.  ■ociauon 

— *•' — ' —  ^^  B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit-      ton  DC 

tee,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors. Post  Office  Box  1924.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (0)  $4,374.61.     E.  (9)  $38.16. 

A.  Joe  Jenness,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Chss.  B.  Jeimlngs.  1712  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (0)  $400. 


E.   (9)  $4,977.09. 

A.  Herman   C.   Kriise.  246  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (0)  $1,402.60.     E.   (9)  $1,787.71. 

A.  June  Kysllko,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Ai- 
soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washlng- 


A.  Robert  O.  Jeter,  Dresden,  Tenn. 

B.  H.   C.   Spinks   Clay  Co.,   Paris,  Tenn., 
et  al. 

E.  {9)  $100. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  000  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  American    Iron    Ore    Association,    000 
BiUkley  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers*  Educational  and  Oo-Op- 


erative    Union    of    America.    1676    Sherman      NW..  Washington.  DC 


A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafritz  BiUld- 
Ing.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Flndlay.  Ohio. 
E.  (9)   $108.95 

A.  William  J.  Kerwln.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Leagtfe  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  1200  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (0)   $100. 

A.  Jeff  Klbre.  1341  G  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton.  D.C. 

B.  International  Longahoremen's  ft  Ware- 
houseman's Union,  160  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (0)    $2,400^20.     K.   (9)   $3363.08. 

A.  John  L.  Kilcullen,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (0)    $000.     E.   (9)    $60. 

A.  Edward  W.  Kiley,  3000  Florida  Avenue 


Street,  Denver,  Colo.;   1013  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (0)  $3,007.74.     E.  (9)  $151.30. 

A.'T.  Richmond  Johnson,  Arizona  Title 
Building.  Phoenix.  Aria. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz 

D.  (0)  $3,760. 

A.  Ned  Johnston,  1106  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 


B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Distributors  and 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 

E.   (9)   $90232. 

A.  Ludlow  King,  2189  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  and  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (0)   $7,990.     E.   (9)  $5,362.97. 

A.  Laborers'  IntemaUonal  Union  of  North 
America,  906  10th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  (9)  $8,706.38. 

A.  Laborers'  Political   Action  League,  906 
10th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (0)  $7,398.19. 

A.  Kenneth  C.  Landry,  1736  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (0)  $600. 

A.  Richard  H.  Lane,  1611  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Fi- 
nancing. 

A.  Robert  D.  Larsen,  1730  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  Mbsbsns. 
Swaziland. 

D.   (0)  $3,300.     E.   (9)  $301M. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson.  1900  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  National   Right   To  Wcrfc   Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $300,    E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  J.   Austin   Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.Cf 
D.  (0)  $900. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  llMl  ITtb  Street 
HW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1371 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  Newi  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $312.60.     E.  (9)  $94.08. 

A.  Warren  Lawrence,  1700  \%  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $135.     E.   (9)  $139.9]. 

A.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad, 
110 17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  836  SMithem  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  836  Southern  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3036.     E.   (9)  $108.11 

A  Leonard  F.  Lee,  403  ~8«lar  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  I 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Oo.,  Post 
Office  Box  2611,  Houston,  Tef.. 

E.  (9)   $43.30. 


^.1 


A.  Legislative  Committee  ojT  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1038 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  W$shlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $118. 

A.  O.  E.  Leighty,  400  Fir^1|  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  38  $duth  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Raflway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)   $8,740.98. 

A  Donald  Lerch  &  Oo.,  Inc.^  1622  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  HHO  West  31st 
Street,  New  York, 


mlcal    Co.,    1110 
K,  N.Y.  j 


A.  Gilbert  B.  Lessenoo,  134S|  H  Street  NW., 
Wsshlngton,  DC. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  pC200  Wayzata 
Boulevard,  Minneapolis,  Mlnrn, 

A  Edith  M.  Lesser.  2924  Rittenhouse 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DO. 

B.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee, 
m  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1399.99. 

A.  Roy  T.  Lester,  1  Farragulj  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C.  | 

B.  American  Medical  AsMwlatlon,  536 
North  Dearborn  Street,  ChlcaW),  ni. 

D.  (6)   $185.     E.   (9)   $11.75} 

A  Morris  J.  Levin,  1032  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  RallroM  Oo.,  0  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia.  PJJ 

A.  Hal  Leyshon,  123  Bask'  43d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  | 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  041 
I«lngton  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

O    (6)   $4,999.98.     E.   (9)   $11170.13. 

A.  Lightweight  Aggregates  Fercentage  De- 
pletion Committee,  Post  Office  Box  9138, 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.  (6)   $000.     E.  (9)    $830.01  i 


A.  Uster  W.  Llndow,  1736 
nw.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $4.38. 


DeSales  Street 


A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  1741  DeSalet  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
1741  DeSales  Streei_NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D:   (6)  $4,576.93.    E.   (9)  $1,33633. 

A.  Donald  J.  Llpsett,  1430  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  1010  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,729.16. 

A.  Robert  G.  Utschert,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Coe., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $481.26.    E.   (9)  $10.15. 

A.  Basil  R.  Uttin,  30  RockefeUer  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co. 

A.  Ma].  Gen.  George  O.  N.  Lodoen,  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Long,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Printing  Pressmen  & 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  Anierlca,  Press- 
men's Home,  Tenn. 

D.  (0)  $1,960.    E.   (9)  $160. 

A.  Paul  H.  Long,  1012  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  80 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $40.85. 

A.  R.  C.  Longmire,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soli  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co,  Boanoke, 
Va. 

D.  (0)  $000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1038  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1038  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp.,  415-423  West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  caiarles  Emmet  Lucey.  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Support  Group  for  Progressive  Banking, 
906  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D. (0)  $50.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  John  M.  LunUey,  1201  10th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  10th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (0)  $1,33137.     E.  (9)  $382.70. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D. (0)  $760. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (0)  $2,63136.     B.  (9)  $435. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon.  Jr.,  Eleventh  &  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento,  Calif. 


B.    California    Railroad    Association,    316 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
D.  (0)  $3,712.50.     E.  (9)  $607.43. 

A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  35  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 36  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  Employes'  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (0)    $1,443.40. 

A.  McCarty  St  Wheatley,  1200  Walker  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Semltroplc  Water  Storage  District,  2714 
L  Street,  Bakersfleld,  CaUf . 

D.  (6)   $260. 

A.  J.  L.  McCasklU,  1201  10th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  State 
and  Federal  Relations,  1301  10th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

b.   (6)   $1300.    E.  (9)   $100.  J 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  160  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $112.60. 

A.  Guy  G.  McConnell,  1836  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1360. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 
331  West  67th  SUeet,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  AngtiB  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America.  1676  Sherman 
Street.  Denver.  Colo.;  1013  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,230.98.     E.   (9)    $33038. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  1301  lOth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Di- 
vision of  Federal  Relations,  1301  10th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (0)    $87830.    E.   (9)    $100.60. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McOarry,  30  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  30 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  the  sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Commission 
for  Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  3107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Benny  W.  McGehee,  Poet  Office  Box  908, 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  908,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

D.  (0)   $300. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan,  816  10th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

D.   (6)  $3,836.     E.   (9)  $10335. 

A.  E.  IVrklns  MoOtilre,  800  17th  Strest 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  H.  C.  Stuelcken  Sohn,  German  Ship- 
yard, Stuelckenwerft,  Hambtirg-Stelnwerder, 
Germany. 

D.  (6)  $7,600.     E.  (9)  $745.79. 
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A.  WnUam  F.  McKetma,  1300  17th  StTeet 
NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Saving*  Aa- 
Boclatlona,  1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

O.   (8)  $34. 

A.  Marvin  I,.  McLaln,  435  13th  SUeet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  92,316.67.     B.  (9)  938.90. 

A.  William  H.  McLin,  1201  IWh  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion or  Federal  Relations.  1201  leth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  91.835.02.     E.   (9)  941.03. 

A.  WUllam  F.  McManus.  777  14th  Strevt 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)  9675.     E.   (9)  9208.15. 

A.  Clarence  M.  McMUUn,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Robert  D.  McMlllen,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Olya     MargoUn     (Mrs.),     934     Dupont 
Circle  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Council    of    Jevirlsh    Women, 
Inc.,  1  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   93.343.03.     K.  (9)   9147.7S. 

A.  James    Mark,    Jr.,    1437    I    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   94,802. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley.  Jr.,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 


A.  Raymond  E.  Marks,  66  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Robert  O.  Marrltz,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   942. 

A.  David  M.  Marsh.  837  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    9400.     E.   (9)    9735. 


A.  Charles    R.    McNeill,    816    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  YMk.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  91.200.     E.   (9)  9433.04. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy.  30  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc.,  30 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  9475.     E.   (9)  9750. 

A.  WUllam  P.  MacCracken.  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street.  Sellnsgrove.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    91,600.        

A.  John   O.   Blacfarlan,    1101    17th   Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   9627.     E.   (9)   9116.86. 

A.  Jos.  R.  MacLaren.  4  Linden  Drive.  Hud- 
son Falls.  N.Y. 

B.  PoUatch  Forests.  Inc.,  320  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    9825.     E.   (9)    9370.77. 

A.  H.  B.  Mahlman,  1026  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Aaaoclation,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street.  Sellnsgrove.  Pa. 

D.  (6)   9812.60.     E.   (9)    935.75. 

A.  Don  Mahon.  1137  Warner  Building, 
Washington.D.C. 

E.  (9)   91.IM.87.    

A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road.  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D,   (6)   95,400.     B.   (9)   9102.69. 

A.  Rufus  W.  Manderson.  1300  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

O.   (6)   95.000.     B.   (9)   93,000. 


A.  Michael  Marsh,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)   9396.16. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall.  926  Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    975.73.     B.   (9)    968.06. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.   (6)    9500.     E.   (9)    990. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  IBth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports. Inc..  651  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   9100. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

'B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  1634 
Poet  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.  (8)  9100. 

A.  Walter  J.  BCason,  815  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO.  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  95,384.54.     B.  (9)  91,210. 

A.  J.  M.  Massey,  1935  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1926  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  9393.34. 

A.  P.  R.  Mathews.  925  Transportation 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
TransporUtlon  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   9393.10. 
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A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1300  18th  Streirt 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  ^^ 

B.  National   Association   of  Electric  Ct» 
1300  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C         ' 

D.  (6)  945.     E.  (9)  99.20. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Biaudlin.  HUE  Street  NW 
Washington.D.C.  ' 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma 
terlal  Industries,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Avenue- 
New  York,  N.Y.  ^ 

A.  Albert   E.   May,   1155   16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

B.  Committee     of    American    Steamshln 
Lines,    1155    15th    Street    NW..   Washington. 

D.  (6)  9364.     B.  (9)  911.07. 

A.  Robert  A.  Means,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  S.  Mears,  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

D.  (6)  93,135.72.     E.  (9)  97.30. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel.  1343  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers  716 
North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111 

E.  (9)  96,300. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  94,256.     E.   (9)  9356,10. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  1735  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  236  East  4ad 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9260.     E.   (9)  9137.60. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)  91,648.70. 


A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Shawano,  Wis.,  and  Box  128,  Cazenovla, 
N.Y. 

A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9100. 

A.  Miller  Associates,  Inc.,  1706  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Telephone  Answering  Ex- 
changes, Inc.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  9937.50.     B.  (9)  990. 

A.  Miller  Associates,  Inc.,  1705  DeSalis 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres,  Inc., 
and  The  National  Association  of  the  Legiti- 
mate TTieatre,  Inc.,  137  West  48th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  91,126.     E.  (9)  990. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.   (8)  91,500. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  AssoclaUon. 
3211  South  Coast  BuUdlng,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (8)  93,835. 
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A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

a  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Hewgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9^,250. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  1004  I  ftmam  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  ' 

E.  Nebraska  Railroads  LeglsUtlve  Commit- 
tee, 1004  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  93,466. 

A.  Uoyd  S.  Miller,  1730  k|  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Bi-oadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  ' 

B.  American  Telephone  &  ':'^legraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.      f 

D.  (6)  9317.46.  I 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller,  912  Falling  BuUdlng, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  As60Clatl6n,  912  FaUlng 
Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  Claude  Mlnard,  216  Marksjt  Str^t,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  ' 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  216 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  CMlf  ■ 


A.  T.    H.   MuUen,    1146    19th    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Paper    &    Pulp    Association, 
122  East  43d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John    H.    Murdoch,    Jr.,    403    Barclay 
Building,   Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 

B.  National    Water    Co.    Conference,    403 
Barclay  Building,  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 

A.  John    J.    Murphy,    WUellnor    Estates, 
Route  2,  Box  113-D,  Bdgewater,  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 


A.  Othmer  J.  Mlscho,  5025  Vflsconsln  Ave 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit 

oonsln  Avenue  NW.,  Washlngtoi  i 


>n,  5025  Wls- 
;  D.C. 


A.  Missouri  RaUroad  Committee,  906  Olive 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
£.  (9)  9248.91. 


A,  Stephen   A. 
S32.Taos,  N.  Mex. 


Mitchell,   Poi;  Office   Box 


Box  466,  Al- 


A.  J.  R.  Modrall,  Post  Office 
buquerque,  N.  Mex.  •  | 

B.  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Oij  and  Aetna 
Casualty  &  Surety  Co..  161  Farttlngton  Ave- 
nue, Hartford ,  Conn .  | 

A.  J.  R.  Modrall,  Post  Office  Box  466,  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex. 

B.  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  iifad  Travelers 
Indemnity  Co.,  1  Tower  Squiite,  Hartford, 
Oonn. 

A.  Marlon  S.  Monk,  Jr.,  Batibelor,  La. 

B.  National  Association  of  6oU  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A  O.  MerrlU  Moody,  925  "iVansportatlon 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   BuUdlng,   Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)   913.84.     E.   (9)    978.28, 

A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue, 
"W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
^n,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.J  Washington, 

D.  (6)   93.000. 


Jr.,  815  15t  i 


A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15tH  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Humane    Assofclatlon,     Post 
Offlce  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo.  , 

D-  (8)   91,250.     E.   (9)   9177.6ij 

A.  Morlson,    Clapp,    Abrams    &    Haddock, 
Me  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madl- 
»n  Avebue,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Robert  P.  Murphy,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)   92,582.18.     E.   (9)   968.15. 

A.  WilUam  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  * 

A.  WUllam  E.  Murtha,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

A.  National  AgrlQultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
cUtlon,  1165  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Association  of  Building  Own- 
ers &  Managers.  134  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)  9306.76. 

A.  National  Association  of  Direct  SelUng 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.   (6)  915,000.     E.   (9)  96.75. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  9496.71.     E.   (9)  97,411.46. 

A.  National   Association   of  Pood   Chains, 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  9360.     E.   (9)  9350. 

A.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  019  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   91,627.32.     E.   (9)   91.627.32. 

A.  National  Association  of  Poetal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    920,000.     E.   (9)    923,371.64. 

A.  National  Association  of  Soil   &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 
D.   (6)    9829.87.     E.   (9)    9485. 


A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  HUAO, 
No.  655  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
D.   (6)    91.437.47.     E.   (9)   91.437.47. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Immigration 
Reform,  1616  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  (9)    94,798.33. 

A.  National  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1762  Church  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    950.     E.   (9)    9393.02. 

A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations.  Inc.,  26  Auburn  Avenue. 
Poet  Office  Box  1736.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.  Motor  Commerce  Aseociaii 

venallles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D    (6)  91,700.     E.   (9)    91,252 


1145    19th 


A.  T.  H.   MuUen 
Washington,  D.C. 

*oS<=^™"**=*°  P*P"  Institute, 
**>  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Assoclat%)n,  Inc..  4004 

Street  NW., 
Ibc,  133  East 


A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Orga- 
nizations, 900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    940,798.90.     E.   (9)    9682.60. 


A.  National   AutomobUe   Dealers   Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
D.  (6)   913,834.70.     B.  (9)   913,824.70. 

A.  National    BroUer    OotincU,     1166    16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    9200.     E.   (9)    9300. 


A.  National    Ootton    Council    of    America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.  (6)   99,256.48.     E.  (9)   99,256.48. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 620  Southern  BuUdlng,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    9605.19.     E.   (9)    9605.19. 

A.  National  Council  on  Business  MaU,  Inc., 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)    929.93.     E.   (9)    9250. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th,  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Corning. 
Iowa. 

E.  (9)    9755.96. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  Inc.,  920  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    921,748.64.     E.   (9)   921,748.64. 

A.  National  Fisheries  Institute.  Inc..  1614 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1819  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    91,229.31.     E.   (9)    91.21138. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)    920,581.92.     E.   (9)    920,697.51. 

A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1735  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   9105.47. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    92,353.81.     E.   (9)    9384. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   91,446.50.     B.   (9)   91.446.50. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  80 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (7)  925,417.49. 

A.  National     Multiple     Sclerosis     Society. 
267  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $446.75. 


A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    91,999.98. 

A.  National  RetaU  Furniture  Association. 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  lU. 
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A.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $9,777.16.     E.   (9)    $3,105.44. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

E.  (9)  $5,573.09. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E. (9)  $865. 

A.  National  Society  ot  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $87,252.     E.  (9)  $3,959. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association.  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $100.     S.  (9)  $100. 

A.  National  Utility  Contractors  Aseoclation, 
Inc..  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  The  National  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evans- 
ton,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $1,256.20.     E.  (9)  $1,800. 

A.  Nation-wide  CaAmlttee  on  IzAport- 
Export  Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $10,600.     E.  (9)  $7328.16. 

A.  Robert  R.  Neal,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  AUn  M.  Nedry,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  361.  Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $250..  E.  (9)  $1,767.88. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Uachlnlsts. 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     B.  (9)  $1,031.91. 

A.  New  England  Shoe  *  Leather  Aasoda- 
tlon.  210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 
D.   (6)  $438.26.     B.   (9)  $423.35. 

A.  Sarah  R.  Newman.  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,680. 

A.  George  L.  Nichols,  1900  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1900  Q  Street  NW.,  Washlmrton. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.     B.  (9)  $35.11. 

A.  Patrick  J.  NUan.  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  United  Federation  of  Poetal  Clerks, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,909.98.     E.   (9)  $511. 1«. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble.  Munsey  Building. 
Washington  DC. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industrtaa, 
Munsey  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Bampshlre 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D  C. 

D.   (6)  $100. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone.  1209  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $527.63. 


A.  Joseph  A.  Noone,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  O.  L.  Norman,  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $455.     E.  (9)  $5.66. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


iding. 


A.  North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  Box  5425,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
E.   (9)    $346.43. 

A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago.  HI. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons.  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  HI. 

A.  E.  M.  Norton,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $200. 

A.  Michael  J.  Norton,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $469.25. 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  and  1630 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9)   $250. 


A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  3301  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $650. 

A.  William  B.  O'Connell.  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood    of    Railroad    Signalmen. 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  R.  E.  O'Connor.  122  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122  East 
42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  R.  E.  O'Connor,   122   East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  123 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Biilldlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Transit  Association.  355  Lex- 
ington Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $796.26. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters, 
506  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  Balanced  Legis- 
lative Representation,  870  Market  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     B.   (9)  $4,407.01. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas  A  Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $397.56. 


A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters 
608  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D  C  ' 

B.  Outdoor  Amusement  Business  Associa- 
tion, Box  143.  Southfield.  Mich. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (0)  $12.28. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas  &  Walter* 
608  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Roadside  Business  Association,'  1430 
Rand  Tower.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     E.   (9)  $1,322.15. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green.  Thomas  &  Walters 
608  Federal  Bar  Building.  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Upper  BClsslBslppl  Towing  Corp.,  -nos 
Normandale   Road.    Mlnneai>oIls.   Minn. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.   (9)  $527.66. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day,  11  East  Adams  Street 
Chicago,  ni.  ' 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Ameri- 
ca, 11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago  111 

D.   (6)  $6,502.76. 

A.  John  A.  OTJonnell.  1001  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane 
Planters,  Gonzaga  Building,  Manila,  PhlUp- 
pines. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  A.  OTJonnell,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  409  DavlM 
Building,  Manila,  Philippines. 

D.   (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  16  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,030.     E.   (9)  $418.41. 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $1,650.12. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver.  400  Folger  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  dc  Feed  Dealers  National  Associ- 
ation, 400  Folger  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta.  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)   $5. 

A.  Harry  D.  Orr,  Jr.,  1  North  LaSaUe  Street. 
Chicago.  HI. 

B.  Robert  O.  Anderson.  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 
E.  (9)   $50.95.  ' 

A.  Morris  E.  Osbum.  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing. Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  CommlUee. 
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A.  Osceola  Operating  Corp..  230  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  (9)   $2,660.14. 

A.  Kermlt  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $150. 


A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  MUl  Creek  Ter- 
race. Oladwyne.  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue, Camden,  N  J. 

A.  Walter  Page,  Box  138,  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 

A.  Everett  L.  Palmer.  901  HamUton  Street, 
Allentown.  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania   Power  *  Light  Co.,  001 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown.  Pa. 

E.   (9)   $89.63. 
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A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Ttnm  House  Hotel, 
Poet  Office  Box  1310,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  226  South 
Meramac,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel,  244  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  D.  Parrlott,  Jr,.  639  South  Main 
Street,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon    Oil    Co., 
Street,  Flndlay,  Ohio. ,  _ 


It39    South    Main 


A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  P.  PhUbln,  610  Sboreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sooony   Mobil   Oil   Co.,  Inc.,   150   East 
4ad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,125.    E.  (9)   $100.56. 

A.  Richard  N.  Phllleo,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $450.     E.  (0)   $25.70. 


A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  iaOOO  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  AvjOiue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $26.  

A.  James  G.  Patton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educatlbtoal  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America.  1675  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,375.     E.   (0)  $405.00. 

A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  ITte  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  T^ashington,  D.C. 

E.  (0)  $27.99.  ; 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Charitable  Contributdts  Association,  100 
Old  York  Road,  Jenklntomn,  Pa. 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  ^econd  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Family  Tax  Association,  100  Old  York 
Road,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 

A  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn.  Pa.  j 

B.  The  Pltcalm  Co.,  1001  West  10th  Street. 
Wilmington.  Del. 

A.  Peter  J.  Pestlllo,  1161^  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  ; 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1165 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  and  1630 

.  North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)  $1,437.48.     E.   (9)  $125. 

A.  A  Harold  Peterson,  50O  Minnesota  Fed- 
eral Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association, 
SOO  Minnesota  Federal  Building,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  I 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.   (9)  $^892.12. 

A.  Ervln  L.  Peterson,  9ip  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation  &  Internal 
AMoclatlon  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers.  910 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer* 
BS.  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  MutuM.  Lakeland,  Fla. 
D.  (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)    $ilS.50. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association. 
Post  Office  Box  6787,  Orlando,  Fla. 

K.  (9)   $7.60. 


erson,  ftet 


Office  Drawer 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson, 
BS,  Lakeland.  Fla. 

B.  West  Coast  Inland  Ntavlgatlon  District, 
Courthouse,  Bradenton,  Fl*. 

D.  (6)  $600.     B.  (9)  $21. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
«W.,  Washington.  D.C 

B.  Hotel  and  Restaiiraat  Employees  and 
bartenders  International  Union,  6  Bast 
'^urth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

C-  (6)   $2,490.00. 


A.  Tom  Pickett,  044  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $28.40. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Texaco.  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $700.     E.   (0)   $1,155. 

A.  The  Pltcalm  Co.,  100  West  10th  Street, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $20,566.34.     E.  (9)  $1,350. 

A.  James. K.  Polk,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc..  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  W.  Pompelll,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  536  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $25.30. 

A.  Robert  R.  Poston,  908  Colorado  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $142.87. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (0)  $6.75. 

'  A.  William  J.  Potts,  Jr.,  1736  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A,  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses.  1210  Tower  Building,  Wachlng- 
ton.  D.C. 

A.  William  I.  Powell.  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)  $4.80. 

A.  Graydon  R.  Powers,  Jr.,  1736  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Marvin  J.  Powers,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $300. 


A.  wnilam  C  Prather,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  Sc  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $400. 


A.  WlUlam  H.  Press.  1616  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $7,600. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $150. 

A.  Luke  C  Qulnn,  Jr..  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Arthritis  Foundation,  New  York.  NY.. 
National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  New 
York.  N.Y.,  and  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso- 
ciations, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $7,750.01.     E.   (9)    $6,290.41. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    $101. 


A.  Edward  P.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1735    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Steeet  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Frtxlt  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
cUtion.  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  1626  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500.03.     E.   (9)    $40. 

A.  James  A.  Ransford,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Tidewater  OU  Co. 

A.  Sydney  C  Reagan,  3840  Greenbrier 
Drive,  Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747,  Durant,  Okla. 

D.  (6)   $160. 

A.  Otle  M.  Reed,  1107  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,160.     E.   (9)   $1,995.13. 

A.  W.  O.  Reed.  6254  Woodland  Drive.  Dal- 
las. Tex. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 

A.  J.  A.  Reidelbach,  Jr.,  1119  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  Aseoclation;  1119 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $300.  *■ 

A.  WlUlam  M.  Requa,  732  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1625    I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $131,129.17. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $12,189.90.     E.   (9)   $8,010.87. 
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A.  Theron   J.    Rice,    1710   H   Street  NW 
Waahln^ton,  D.C. 

B.  ConUnental     Oil     Co.,     30    RocJcefeller 
Plaza,  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  Jamee  W.   Richards,    1000   18th   Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana),  910 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  ni 

D.   (6)  •1,133.34.     E.   (9)  •12. 

A.  Dorsey  Rlchardaon.  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute      61 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Jamee    W.    Rlddell.     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  AssocUtlon,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  James    W.    Rlddell.    781    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  6»0  Madison  ATe- 

nue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James    W.    RlddeU,    731    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Entertainment    Law    Committee, 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  James    W.    Rlddell,    731    Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian    Sugar   Mills   Asaoclatlon,   Cal- 
cutta, India. 

A.  James    W.    Rlddell,    731    Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  State    Farm    Mutual     Insurance    Co 
Bloomlngton,  Dl. 

A.  Richard   J.   Rlddlck.   1012   14th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Freight  Forwarders  Institute.  1012  14th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  •3,760.     E.   (9)  •238.90. 

A.  Slert    F.    Rlepmaz,    Munsey    Bulldlnx 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblns.  2029  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, J029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6^   ^250. 

A.  Aiutln  L.  RoberU,  Jr.,  918  leth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  AsaoclaUon  of 
America.  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.  (6)    •812.50. 

A.  Clyde  F.  Roberts,  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  RoberU  &  HoUand.  40fi  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Furman- Wolf  son  Corp..  1440  Broadwav 
New  York.  N.Y.  '' 

E.  (9)  •ioe.40. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland.  405  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY. 

B.  I.O.S..  Ltd.  <S-A.).  119  rue  de  Lausanne 
Geneva.  Switzerland. 

D.   (6)   ^9.700. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts.  423  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Optometrlc  Association  c/o 
Dr.  Melvin  D.  Wolfberg.  100  West  Pine  Street. 
Sellnsgrove.  Pa. 

D.   (6)   •600. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts.  423  Washington 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Animal  Health  Institute,  c/o  Mr.  Robert 
Brouse.  1030  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  940 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  13.000. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr..  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   8183. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies.  730  15th  Street  NW..  Washlms- 
ton.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    8437.50. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  South 
609  Grand  Avenue,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif 

D.  (6)    •526. 

A.  John  P.  Rolph,  III,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Publishing  Com- 
panies, 60-82  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 

E.  (9)  •27.18. 

A.  Royall.  Koegel  &  Rogers.  1730  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  110 
Williams  Street.  New  York.  N.Y 

E.   (9)  »0.76. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers.  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pinkerton's,  Inc.,  154  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Bulldlna 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron 
Ohio. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell.  1918  North  Parkway 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  8378.     E.   (9)  8224.12. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  DUtrict  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
soclatlon  of  MachlnUts,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  •3,461.52. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc.,  205  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 

E.  (9)  •1,145.03. 

A.  WUllam  H.  Schelck.  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  o' 

D.   (6)  •SOO.     E.   (9)  •144.19. 

A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley.  816  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  oX 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

D.   (6)  ^4.000.     E.   (9)  •2,976.65. 
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A.  Hollls  M.  Seavey.  1771  N  Street.  Wash 
Ington.  D.C.  "»«i- 

B.  National   Association    of   Broadcaster. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  Kw 
Washington,  D.C.  ^•' 

B.  National   Education   Association     1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C  ' 

D.  (6)  8874.17.     E.  (9)  •170.62.   " 

A.  Leo  Seybold.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington! 

D.   (6)  •665.    E.  (9)  •206.06. 

A.  Alvln   Shapiro.   919    18th   Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  ' 

B.  American   Merchant  Marine  InsUtute 
Inc..  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington   Dc' 

D.  (6)  •SOO.     K.  (9)  H7.67. 

A.  David  C.  Sharman,  1028  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association  Inc 
care  of  Dr.  Melvin  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West  Pine 
Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa 

D.  (6)  •1.093.76.     E.  (9)  •474.08. 

A.  A.  Manning  Shaw.  1825  I  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin.  1826  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  8604. 

A.  CarroU  M.  Shaw,  6326  Southcreet  Drive 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO 
6026   Wisconsin    Avenue   NW..   Washington! 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts.  Trowbridge  k 
Madden.  910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 

B.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  WUUam  L.  Shea,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Osceola  OperaUng  Corp.,  230  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  •2,075.     E.   (9)  •575.14. 

A.  Ira  Sheaaer.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Max  Shine.  900  F  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers. 900  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  •092.50.     E.   (9)  ^20. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle.  306  International 
Trade  Mart.  New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  LoxUs.  Mo. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman.  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza.  Chicago,  m. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  •767. 


A.  HUUard  Schulberg.  1900  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington,  D.C,  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
AssociaMon,  Inc.,  1900  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  , 

E.  (9)  ^28.  * 


A.  Durward  Seals.   777   14th   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Freeh  Fmit  and  VegeUble  Aaao- 
^atlon,  777   14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 


A.  Sldley.   Austin.  Burgess  &  Smith.  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street. 
Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  85,900. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •246.     E.   (9)  ^1114.33. 

A.  Six     Agency     Committee.     909     South 
Broadway.  Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (8)  •31.700.     E.   (9)  •6.614.67. 
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A.  Harold  S.  Skinner,  30  [Rockefeller  Plaza, 
Hew  York,  N.Y.  j 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co.        I 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  1625  I  $treet  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  i 

B.  PhllUps     Petroleum    iQo.,     BartlesvlUe. 
Okla. 


-  r 


A.  Harold  Slater,  1  Farragiit  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $437.50.     E.   (9)    ^5.88. 

A.  Stephen     Slipher.     8W     Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.| 

B.  United  States  Saving*  &  Loan  League, 
231  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)   83,125.     £.   (0)    •IS. 

A.  W.  A.  Smallwood,  19:  !i  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  { 

B.  Communications  Woilkers   of  America, 
1925 K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Dudley  Smith,  732  Shji^ham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Sugdi 
Puerto  Rico,  732  Shoreha^ 
Ington,  D.C. 


A.  E.   Stratford    Smith, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.' Smith  &  Pepper,  1101 
Washington,  D.C. 

-D.  (6)   $150. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Smith.  114£ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  & 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N 

E.  (9)   $22.40. 


1|101    17th   Street 
7th  Street  NW., 

19th  Street  NW.. 


Associates,  Ltd.,  640 


A.  Harold  Arden  Smith, 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Ca 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ca|l|fi 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

D.  (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    •SO. 


A.  Irvin  A.  Smith,  418 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak 
E.  (9)   8489.85. 


A.  James  R.  Smith.  1060  bmaha  National 
Bank  Building.  Omaha,  Net  ft 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Asso^iatttu,  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  Uoyd  W.  Smith,  410  Hl»oreham  Build 
Ing,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Co.,  547  West  Jackson  Boule 
and  Great  Northern  RallM 
Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul,  Ml 


I7th  Street  NW., 


A.  Smith  &  Pepper,  1101 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $250.     E.   (9)    •25*. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  121  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Elecjtalc  Cooperative 
Association,  200  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D-  (6)   $150. 


Producers     of 
BuUdlng.  Wash- 


•6  West  Olympic 
'ornla,  225  Bush 

r- 

Ea^^  Rosser  Avenue, 


L 


Qulncy  RaUroad 

BouleViu-d,  Chicago,  111., 

y  Co.,   175  East 


A.  Wallace    M.    Smith,    H9    Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.CJ 

B.  American   Mutual    ] 
20  North  Wacker  Drive, 

B.  (9)   830. 


Insurance   AUiance, 
icago,  III. 


Cilc 


A.  Wayne    H.    Smlthey, 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  ~ 


A.  Lyle    O.    Snader,    24< 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.i 


^16    Connecticut 
Dearlb^rn,  Mich. 


Transportation 


B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    •87.20.     E.   (9)    •eS. 

A.  Thaddeus  S.  Snell,  134  South  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  National  Partlcleboard  Association.  711 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •2,600. 


A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass.  1726  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexing- 
ton. Ky. 

D.   (6)   »376.     E.   (9)    (64. 

A.*Edward  F.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NE..   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   82,163.46. 


A.  J.    R.    Snyder,    400    First    Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainman. 


A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,461.79.     E.   (9)    •4,612.08. 


A.  Marvin  J.  Sonosky.  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Waslilngton,  D.C* 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)  •221.58. 

A.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council. 
1103-1111  Stahlman  Building.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $33,034.64.     E.   (9)  $5,550. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion. Drawer  747.  Durant,  Okla. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  WUllam  W.  Spear,  214  Fremont  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Fremont.  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  in. 

D.  (6)  $729.17.     E.   (9)  $10.03. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  State  and  Federal  Relations,  National 
Education  Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  $12,416.10. 

A.  Raymond  E.  Steele,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  &  Canadian 
Importers  of  Green  Olives,  Inc.,  70  WaU 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     E.   (9)  $84.50. 

A.  Nell  May  F.  Stephens,  Post  Office  Box 
6234,  Northwest  Station,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Russell  M.  Stephens.  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $240.     E.   (9)  $20. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  and  Elgin  National 
Watch  Co. 

D.  (6)   8200. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue.  IJew  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Sterling  F.  StoudenmlrSf  Jr.,  81  St. 
Joseph  Street.  MobUe.  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp..  61  St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile.  Ala. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  .Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  The  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,  Peach  Springs.  Ariz. 


A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Pried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico.  Lagtina, 
N.  Mex. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community.  Post 
Office  Box  142.  Metlakatla,  Alaska. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal,  Idaho. 

A.  strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Box  907-X,  Route  7,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C, 

B.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San 
Carlos,  Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  26  Main 
Street,  Salamanca,  N.Y. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians,  Tus- 
carora  Reservation,  Lewiston,  N.Y. 


A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)    $4,625.     E.    (9)    $416.51. 

A.  WUUam  A.  Stringfellow,  6004  Roosevelt 
Street,  Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  520  Investment  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  ft   . 

E.  (9)   $87.60. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  221  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  lA  SaUe  Street,  Chicago,  Ul. 

D.   (6)   $1,875. 
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A.  8un  8.  Studebaker,  Tlpp  City,  Ohio. 

B.  National   Aasoelatlon   of   Soil   A  Water 
ConBcrvatlon  Olatrlcta,  League  City,  Tex. 


February  23,  1966 


A.  Walter  B.  Stulta.  637  Washington  BuUd> 
Ing.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Aaeoclatlon  of  Small  Buslneas 
Investment  Companies,  637  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   1600. 

A.  Barry  SulIlTan.  630  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Oontractora,  3000  North  Charles  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

D.   (6)    •760.     E.   (0)   $64.10. 

A.  Roger  H.  Sullivan. 

B.  American  Sugar  Co.,  120  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Prank  L.  Sundstrom,  1290  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Sohenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1200  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  C.  Aiutln  SutherUnd,  1616  P  Street 
NW., Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1790 
Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)  6400.     E.   (9)  648.60. 

A.  Russell  A.  SwlndeU,  Post  Offlce  Box  2636. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
Post  Offlce  Box  2635,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,772.66.     E.   (9)  6842.15. 

A.  Ralph  L.  Tabor,  1712  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Olenn  J.  Talbott. 

B.  The  Parmera"  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street 
Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  C.  It.  Tarr,  1900  Q  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  RetU^  ClvU 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  61.846.14.     K.  (9)  $81.60. 

A.  Wm.  B.  Thompson.  Jr.,  244  TlranaporU- 
tlon  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  N.  Thurman,  1636  K  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association, 
636  Sacramanto  Street.  San  Pranclsco,  Calif 

p.   (6)  $1,126.     X.   (9)  $710.81. 

A.  William  H.  Tlnney.  1238  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plasa,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  E.  Unwood  Tipton.  1106  Barr  BuUdlns 

Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  at  Ice  Cre«m 
Manufactxirers  St  Milk  Industry  Foundation 
1 105  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C 


A.  M.    S.    Tlsdale.    2356    Alameda    Street, 
Vallejo.  Calif. 

B.  Armed   Services   Committee,    Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Vallejo. 


A.    Tobacco    Associates,    Inc., 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $1,314. 


B.  DUtrlct  Lodge  No.  44,  Intematloiliu  As- 
socUtlon  of  MachlnlsU.  400  First  Street  WW 
Washington,  D.C.  • 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $15. 


1101     17th 


A.  H.  WUlls  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $125.     E.  (9)  $127.40. 

A.  F.   Gerald  Toye,  777   14th   Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  NY. 

D.  («)  $600.     E.  (9)  $28.38. 

A.  Matt  Triggs,  436  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,933.34.     E  (9)  $24.96. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsylvania 
BiUldlng.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  Hi 

D.  (6)  $2,107.50.     E.  (0)  $18.75. 

A.  Joel  B.  True,  840  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc..    1735    K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  TrusseU.  918  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dick  Tunis,  307  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas 

Tex. 

B.  Superior  OU   Co.,   Homton,   Tex.,   and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.  (0)   $100. 

A.  John  W.  Turner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B.  of  L.E.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  William  S.  Tyson.  821  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Western  Range  Association,  375  North 
Fulton  Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

E.  (0)  ;W0.70. 

A.  Gladys  Uhl,  1616  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Committee  for  Immigration 
Reform,  1616  18th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $1,135.26.     E.   (0)    $462.19. 

A.  David  G.  tJnger,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1526  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport 
La. 

E.  (9)    $600. 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (0)    $50,783.27. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
soclaUon.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)   M11.75. 

A.  United  SUtee  Savings  St  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  (9)    $23,002.35. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

4 


A.  Charles    R.    Van    Horn,    17th    and   B 
Streets  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co    Charles 
and  Baltimore  StreeU.  Baltimore,  Md. 


A.  Mrs.   Lois   W.    Van    Valkenburgh    1673 
Preston  Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNISEP   20  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)  $121.90.     E.   (9)  $7. 

A.  Veterans  ot  World  War  I,  USA  Inc    40 
G  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  L.  T.  Vloe.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washlne- 
ton,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  R.   K.   Vinson.    1400   20th    Street   NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  NaUonal  Association. 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  The  Voice  of  the  People  In  Action,  621 
Sheridan  Street,  Chlllum,  Md. 

B.  Dr.  Russell  Forrest  Egner,  621  Sheridan 
Street,  Chlllum,  Md. 

D.   (6)  $460. 

A.  John    S.   Walker,    1002    Ring   Biilldlng 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hanna  Mining  Co.,  100  Erlevlew  Plaza, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $200.     E.   (9)  $17. 

A.  William  A.  Walton,  820  Qulncy  Street, 
Topeka.  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  820  Qulncy 
Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  Washington     Home    K'ole    Committee, 
Inc..  924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $5,607.50.     E.   (9)  $3,598.15. 


A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman,  2b5  Transporta- 
tion BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  205  Transporta- 
tion BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cU.  Inc..  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Weaver,  Olassle  &  MoUoy,  1527  New 
Hampshire   Avenue   NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  200  South 
Broad  Street,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

D.   ;6)   $300. 

A.  Weaver,  Glassle  &  Molloy,  1527  New 
Hampshire   Avenue,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 
1830  Massachxisetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

%D.  (6)   $6.     K.  (0)   $1.89. 

A.  Weaver,  Olassle  &  Molloy,  1527  New 
Hampshire    Avenue   NW.,    Washington,   DC 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $225.     E.   (9)   $26.18. 


A.  E.  B.  Webster,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.   (6)   $805.16. 

A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc..  1736  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
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A.  Joseph  E.   Welch,   1630   Ux:ust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Wellington      Management      Co.,      1630 
yxxut  Street,  PhUadelphla,  Pa 

A.  Wenchel,   Schulman   &  lUannlng,   1626 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D»C. 

B.  Michael   Ladney,    Jr.,    181S6   East   Ten 
)IUe  Road,  East  Detroit,  Mich, 


A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton,  Fla. 
E.  (9)  $601.30. 

A.  John   C.   White,    1317   P  Street,   NW., 
Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  Private  Truck  GouncU  of ,  America.  Inc., 
1317  P  Street,  NW.,  Washingtoii,  D.C. 


A.  Marc   A.   White,   888    17t4 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  AssoclaUon  of  < 
en.  Inc. 


Street  NW., 
^uriUes  Deal- 
Street  NW., 


A.  Donald  S.  Whyte,   1629 
Wuhlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  BaQkers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washlhgton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16t^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  | 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oa*  Association 
of  America.  018  16th  Street  NW[^  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,  112^  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  i 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $250. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Bltker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.     | 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
380  Lexington  Avenue,  New  YpTk,  N.Y. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Birker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    I 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  ^ort  Washakie. 
Wyo.  1 

E.  (9)  $1.40. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Bicker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    ' 

B.  Confederated  SaUsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  fathead  Reservation,  Montana. 

A  Wilkinson,   Cragun  Sc  Barker,    1616  H 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Congress  of  Amejrlcan  Indians, 
1766  P  Street  NW.,  Washlngtob,,  D.C. 

A  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Bitker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Quinalelt  Tribe  of  Indl^,  Taholah, 
Wuh. 

B-  (8)  $2. 

A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  Sc  si^ker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Spokane   Tribe   of  IndlakM,   Wellplnlt, 


A.  John  WUlard,  Box 

B.  Montana  Rallrocul 
Uont. 


1172,  ^elena,  Mont. 
AssocUtlon,  Helena, 


A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  1300  Connecti- 
cut, Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago, 
ni.;  1300  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,916.     E.  (9)   $74.17. 

A.  Robert  E.  Williams,  1000  ConnecUcut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $466.     E.   (9)   $27535. 


A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
m.;  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,250.     E.   (9)    $213.66. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  AutomobUe  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)    $81.62. 

A.  Wllmer,  CuUer  &  Pickering,  000  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  of  the  Bahamas,  Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

E.  (0)   $26.62. 

A.  Clark  L.  Wilson,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Emergency  Lead-Zinc  Committee. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,302.31. 

A.  Richard  W.  WUson,  121  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  1526  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1625  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
port, La. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (0)   $00. 

A.  Morton  M.  Winston. 

B.  Cleary,  OotUieb,  Steen  Sc  HamUton,  224 
Southern  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Everett  T.  Winter,  225  South  Meramec, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  AssoclaUon,  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Richard  F.  WltheraU,  703  Majestic  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colo. 


B.  Colorado  RaUroad  Association,  702 
MaJesUc  BuUdlng,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Lawton  B.  Wolfe,  1133  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  DlsUUed  ^Irlts  InsUtute.  1133  %eim- 
sylvanla  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  RuaseU  J.  Woodman,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  TransportaUon-Communlcatlon  Em- 
ployees Union,  3960  LlndeU  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Signal  OU  &  Gas  Co.,  1010  Wilsblre 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Y.  Woodward.  815  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Plying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Lockheed 
Air  Terminal,  Bvu-bank,  Calif. 


A.  Hal  J.  Wright,  1613  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey) ,  30  Rock- 
efeller Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  H.  YlngUng,  906  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Support  Group  for  Progressive  Banking, 
905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Howard  E.  Young,  4623  Creek  Shore 
Drive.  RockvlUe,  Md. 

B.  Best  Universal  Lock  Co.,  Inc.,  Poet  Offlce 
Box  103,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $30.90. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
Post  Offlce  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $408. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16tb  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  FederaUon  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  OrgaiUzatlons,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,836.     E.   (9)  $316.80. 

A.  Sidney  Zagrl,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  InternaUonal  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $5,006. 

A.  Gordon  K.  Zimmerman,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  AssoclaUon  of  SoU  Sc  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Zimring,  Grranflne,  and  Sternsteln,  1156 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  11 
South  La  SaUe  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Roger  E.  Zylstra,  1101  17th  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Smith  Sc  Pepper,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $50. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  sutaaltted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1965: 


Febrmry  2S,  1966 


(Noil.— The  form  used  for  reglatratlcHi  Is  r^roduced  below.    In  the  Interest  of  econcunv  in  thi»  R>rnDn  ««— m 
not  repeated,  only  the  enentlal  answers  are  pSkI.  and  are  Indicated  bTthelJrSSvTfetSr^L^SrT""'"  '^ 
Fm  Om  Copt  With  trb  Sbcbxtast  or  tbx  Sbmatb  ajto  Fm  Two  Coras  With  thk  Clbbk  of  the  Hottm  of  nmnMaztrtATivn: 
ThU  page  (page  1)  U  designed  to  .upply  Identifying  daU;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  thU  page)  deaU  with  ananclal  data. 
Placb  an  "X  •  BiLow  THi  App«opaiAT«  Lrrm  oa  Pioua.  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  •Repoet"  Heading  Below: 
"Pkeliminabt"  repoet  ("RegUtraUon") :  To  "reglater."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  All  out  page  1  only 


Tear:   10. 


REPORT 
Ptjebuant  to  Peoeeai.  Regui^tion  or  Lobbtino  Act 


p 

quakteb 

"~— 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1  MarK  one  square  only ) 

<b) 


^°"<lT"^^lov^~*  Tn^fl,?"*"^-    ■?*•  ■■R«PO'^t"  fo™  may  be  used  by  either  an  organlzatl*  or  an  Individual  as  follows- 

(11)   ••Employer".— To  nie  as  an  "eqiployer".  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B" 

m   F,Cn'io«f^".!!;,-'^"/^.l"^°''  ^'"P'oy"  should  not  attempt  to  combine  hU  Report  with  the  employer's  Reoort 
**ki?dTSl"So^eS;iJy^s""'''  "'^  "''"^^*  ^^'^"'^  ^'^'^  "'  '^"^  ""''-''  °'  »^^«  requlreLnTmeXbecause  Reports  are 
*"me?b?Sempir;erli°  '"*  ^"  """  ""''  ''''"''''  ^'''^''^  "*»  "«  '^^^  ""-"^  °'  '^»»  requirement  merely  becau«,  ReporU  are 

Oboanization  or  Individuai.  Piling: 

1.  State  name.  addre«i.  and  nature  of  business.  2.  If  thla  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employee. 

who  will  file  ReporU  for  this  Quarter. 


that!'^  K  l^artrculT^^rdma^^n^^''.  %?^t!y"SSc^  ^^ ZT.TeZlVrTt^T^ou.  tf  ?T  ^"''^^  "  ""'  '^'"  ^^P'^^^-  «""' 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the'contr?bmion^f  fach  memSlr  ?s' to'be  sp^cmed  ,b,  ff  X  worr'.rrtr"  Tr^;  ""'  "'l 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-na^Tn^th 'persons  «'  "'eS^plU^"-J.  to  b'e  me!."elch  'qSr.°' 
B.  EMPLOTEB.-SUte  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  la  no  employer,  write  "None." 


^^t'^^r.T.]Z%Z\^^Ll!i%'oZl^^^^^^^^  -eans  "in  connection  witb 

ments.  nominations  and  other  matters  nendini^  op  nrnr,^.oH  i«  lr»v,  "^  '*B'S"*"0"-        The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
subject  of  acuon  by  eXr  Hois?^-f ^^^^^  '^    '^    ^  '°  *"^"  ^""^^  °^  Congress.  ^  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

Act  ^'r^u^:^Tm^:-^^.]Zn:r^^^^^^^^^^  •''^''■""^•'  '°^""^-  O'^a^^-tions  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

recell^ell  o^lYpe'nKS^t'hrn^  o7  virin'^oLTc^L'^^irh  ^1^11^1^^^^    '""^  ^'^^  °'  ^^'^  -'-^"  ^""^  '«  -»>'<=-  ">«V  have  either 
C.  Leoiblative  Intebests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditwes  in  connection  with 
legislative    InteresU    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  •'X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legUlatlve  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
Uty  distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publicatloni 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  addlUonal  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

Jat^'e!lU'n.*es"  Will' bi""a'?[d  K\n''Senror°elnn?ove:  ''I"?  "  ■•«""terly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticl- 
K  this  is  a  •Quarteri;-  Report  disrewrtthU  itfr^-r/:  l^^f^u'^  !'*lf*  ^^^^  ^aily.  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be 
combine  a  "Prellmlnj;"  Re^'ri  'kTgKt  on)   wTh  a'^-Qumefly-^Reirr^^'  ^""^  "^"  °°  ''*'  '"''  °'  '''''  »"*«•     ^  "°^  ^'^"P'  *° 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  printing) 

PAGE  1^ 


febrmry  23,  1966 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  tte  Construction 
Industry  Advancement  FuAos,  1016  20th 
Street  KW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  AseocUtlon  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wast^igton.  D.C. 

1 

A.  American  Plywood  As^cclatlon.  1119 
A  Street,  Tacoma,  Wash . 

A.  American  Transit  Association,  355  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  N.To. 


EtUt 


88th  Street, 


A.  Aria  Gloves,  Inc..  10 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  S.  Bergman.  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.Cw 

B.  ConsiUtlng  Engineers  CoMncll.  1165  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  William  S.  Bergman,  20l  Maasachuaetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Employment  Ateoclatlon.  2000 
K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C , 

A.  Brown,   Lund   Sc  Levin,!  1625   I   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cuban  Electric  Co..  100 1  Church  Street. 
New  York.  NY.  ' 


A.  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  1025  l^Sth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association.  Inc.. 
1025  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Caplln    &   Drysdale,    llDl    17th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  1 

B.  Village    Green    Corp..    ^harlotteevUle. 
Vs. 

A.  George  C.  Cheek,  1119  A  ptreet,  Tacoma. 
Wash. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association.  1110  A 
Street,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loottls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Covington  8c  Burling,  7<i|  Union  Truat 
BuUdIng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Wisconsin  Corp.,  60)  Union  Street, 
BeatUel,Wash. 

A.  FYancls  J.  Curry,  1701  II  lih  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veteritns,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Randolph  M.  Hale,  1200  ibth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Electrical  Conti  fetors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  W  Khlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Humor  Lobby.  4323  62<[  Road  South. 
ArUngton.  Va.  ~ 

A.  James  W.  Hunt.  1616  ij  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  United 
Wates  of  America,  1616  H  Strtit  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Thomas  John  Kehoe  and 


uu>o  uuuu  xveiiue  ana  aeeo( 

•wokwood  Roed,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


K  Street  NW.. 


A.  Michael  B.  Deane,   1618 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cummins-American  Ckab..  1825  Glen- 
vlew  Road.  Glenvlew,  III. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan.  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business. 

B.  National  Federation  o^  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  3ullding.  15th 
Street  &  New  York  Avenue  N\y,,  Washington, 


Associate,  1904 
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A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley.  1712  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Division,  American  Automobile  Ab- 
soclatlon.  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  L.  Edward  Lashman.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 


A.  E.  Leltz,  Inc.,  468  Park  Avenue  South. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Morris   J.   Levin,    1632    K   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.   Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  M.  Lynham,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Charles  and  Katrushka  J.  Parsons,  310 
Park  Avenue,  Pasay  City,  Manila,  Philippines. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  Suite  405,   1710  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  Post  Office  Drawer 
1734,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Gordon    L.    McDonough,    3808    Warren 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  David  S.  Molr,  2244  Live  Oak  Drive,  Lew 
Angeles,  Calif.      '    y 


A.  Henry  J.  Moreschl,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Motor  &  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association.  304  West  58th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Scientific  Co..  1700  Irving  Park 
Road,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Olson  &  James,  809  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mr.  Jack  Baer,  A-421  Park  Drive  Manor. 
PhUadelphU,  Pa. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mr.  WUIlam  Edwin  Richardson,  2633 
North  Sycamore  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gerald  A.  Simmons,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  J.  P.  Sommer,  31  Lafayette  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Oslumbus  Day  Committee. 

A.  Warren  G.  ^Taylor,  605  Central  Trust 
Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee,  606  Cen- 
tral Trust  Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

A.  Craig  L.  Thomas,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  Jr..  1317  F  Street 
NW.,  Washfngton.  D.C. 

B.  Estate  of  Harry  S.  Leyman,  care  of  Froet 
&  Jacobs,  2310  Central  Trust  Tower.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 


A.  Weaver,    Glaasle    &    Molloy,    1527    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  E.  Leltz.  Inc.,  468  Park  Avenue  South. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  WeU.  Gotshal  &  Manges.  426  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arls  Gloves,  Inc.,   10  East  38th  Street. 
New   York,   N.Y. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf). 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church.  Washington, 
D.C,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  of  deliverance,  we  come  to  Thee 
on  this  Ash  Wednesday  asking  Thee  to 
deliver  us  from  evil.  As  Jesus  went  Into 
the  wilderness  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  cross,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  wilder- 
ness needing  preparation. 

Cleanse  us  from  our  sins  and  all  un- 
righteousness. Open  our  hearts  to  Thy 
grace  that  in  us  and  through  us  the  evil 
of  the  world  may  be  overcome  with  good. 

We  return  unto  Thee  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  as  it  were,  that  the  world  might 
be  saved.  In  quietness  and  confidence 
may  we  renew  our  strength  sis  a  nation 
at  this  seat  of  government,  In  the  name 
of  Jesus.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  February  21. 1966,  and  Tuesday, 
February  22,  1966.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  387) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  President  which  is  at  the  desk 
be  referred  jointly  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  It  is  agreeable  to  him. 
The  message  includes  it^ns  relevant  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  both  committees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  jointly,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Albert  Sfehweitzer  said: 

Man  has  lost  the  capacity  to  foresee  and 
to  forestall.  He  will  end  by  destroying  the 
earth. 
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The  most  aflhient  nation  on  earth  may 
feel  that  it  is  Immune  from  thia  Indict- 
ment. A  nation  that  offered  Its  people — 
a  century  a«o — uncharted  forests,  broad 
sparkling  rivers,  and  prairies  ripe  for 
planting,  may  have  expected  that  bounty 
to  endure  forever. 

But  we  do  not  live  alone  with  wishful 
expectations. 

We  live  with  history.  It  teUs  us  of 
a  hundred  proud  civilizations  that  have 
decayed  through  careless  neglect  of  the 
nature  that  fed  them. 

We  Uve  with  the  certain  future  of 
multiplying  populations,  whose  demands 
on  the  resources  of  nature  will  equal  their 
numbers. 

We  are  not  Immune.  We  are  not  en- 
dowed— any  more  than  were  those  per- 
ished nations  of  the  past — with  a  limit- 
less natural  bounty. 

Yet  we  are  endowed  with  their  experi- 
ence. We  are  able  to  see  the  magnitude 
of  the  choice  before  us,  and  its  conse- 
quences for  every  child  bom  on  our  con- 
tinent from  this  day  forward. 

Economists  estimate  that  this  genera- 
tion has  already  suffered  losses  from  pol- 
lution that  run  into  billions  of  dollars 
each  year.  But  the  ultimate  cost  of  pol- 
lution Is  Incalculable. 

We  see  that  we  can  corrupt  and  destroy 
our  lands,  our  rivers,  our  forests  and  the 
atmosphere  Itself— all  in  the  name  of 
progress  and  necessity.  Such  a  course 
leads  to  a  barren  America,  bereft  of  Its 
beauty,  and  shorn  of  its  sustenance. 

We  see  that  there  is  another  course — 
more  expensive  today,  more  demanding. 
Down  this  course  lies  a  natural  America 
restored  to  her  people.  The  promise  Is 
clear  rivers,  tall  forests  and  clean  air— 
a  sane  environment  for  man. 

I  shall  propose  in  this  message  one 
means  to  achieve  that  promise,  it  re- 
quires, first,  an  understanding  of  what 
has  already  happened  to  our  waters. 
THi  poLLunoic  or  oim  watou 
Pollution  touches  ub  all.  We  are  at  the 
same  time  polluton  and  sufferers  from  pollu- 
tion. Today,  we  are  certain  that  pollution 
adversely  affecta  the  quality  of  our  lives.  In 
the  future,  it  may  affect  their  duration. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Environ- 
mental Pollution  Panel  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee.  They  were 
written  in  November  1965. 

At  that  time,  every  river  system  in 
America  suffered  some  degree  of  pollu- 
tion. 

At  that  time,  discharges  Into  our  rivers 
and  streams — both  treated  and  un- 
treated— equaled  the  raw  sewage  from 
almost  50  million  people.  Animal  wastes 
and  waste  from  our  cities  and  towns  were 
making  water  unfit  for  any  use. 

At  that  time,  rivers,  lakes,  and  estu- 
aries were  receiving  great  quantities  of 
Industrial  chemicals — acids  from  mine 
runoff — detergents  and  minerals  that 
would  not  "break  down"  In  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  water.  These  pollutants  were 
reentering  domestic  and  industrial 
water  supplies.  They  were  killing  fish. 
They  posed  hazards  to  both  human  and 
animal  life. 

By  that  time,  on  Lake  Erie,  6  of  32 
public  recreation  and  swimming  areas 
bad  been  closed  down  because  the  water 
was  unsafe  for  human  beings.    The  blue 


pike  catch  in  the  lake  had  ftUlen  from 
20  million  pounds  in  1937  to  7,000  pounds 
in  1960.  The  oxygen  that  fish  need  for 
life  was  being  rapidly  devoured  by  blooms 
of  algae  fed  by  pollutants. 

At  that  time,  in  the  lower  Arkansas 
Red  River  Basin,  oilfield  development 
and  Irrigation  were  dimaping  salt  into 
rivers.  The  result  was  an  additional 
annual  expense  of  $13  million  to  bring 
in  fresh  water. 

I  have  placed  these  comments  in  the 
past  tense  not  because  they  are  no 
longer  true.  They  are  more  tragically 
true  today  than  they  were  4  months 
ago. 

I  seek  instead  to  msike  them  a  bench- 
mark In  restoring  America's  precious 
heritage  to  her  people. 

I  seek  to  make  them  that  point  In  time 
when  Americans  determined  to  resist 
the  flow  of  poison  In  their  rivers  and 
streams. 

I  seek  to  make  them  ancient  history 
for  the  next  generation. 

And  I  believe  the  conditions  they  de- 
scribe can  become  just  that — if  we  begin 
now,  together,  to  cleanse  our  rivers  of 
the  blight  that  burdens  them. 

A    STABT    HAS  BEKN    MADE 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
launched  a  major  effort  to  save  Amer- 
ica's water  resources. 

It  authorized  quality  standards  for  all 
interstate  waters. 

It  provided— in  the  W&ter  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1965 — new  resources  for 
treating  the  wastes  from  our  cities. 

It  created  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil to  coordinate  all  aspects  of  river  basini- 
planning.     This  imlfled  effort  promises 
to  make  the  work  of  pollution  control 
more  effective. 

We  mean  to  make  full  use  of  these 
new  instruments.  They  will  require  In- 
creased expenditures.  In  a  year  of  few 
Increases  for  urgent  domestic  programs. 
We  shall  make  them. 

Yet  at  this  point  the  development  of 
new  knowledge,  and  new  organizations 
to  carry  on  this  work.  Is  as  crucial  as  our 
dollars. 

We  must  combine  all  the  means  at  our 
disposal— Federal,  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate— progressively  to  reduce  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  rivers. 

A   CIXAK    atVntB   DKlfONBTKATXON    PBOOEAK 

I  propose  that  we  begin  now  to  clean 
and  preserve  entire  river  basins  from 
their  sources  to  their  mouths. 

I  propose  a  new  kind  of  partnership — 
built  upon  our  creative  Federal  system — 
that  will  unite  all  the  poUutlwi  control 
activities  in  a  single  river  basin.  Its  task 
is  to  achieve  high  standards  of  water 
quality  throughout  the  basin. 

The  clean  rivers  demonstration 
program  I  rec(»nmend  has  four 
requirements : 

1.  Appropriate  water  quality  stand- 
ards— authorized  by  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965 — must  be  adopted  for  every 
pert  of  the  basin. 

2.  The  States  and  local  communities 
must  develop  long-range  plans  to  achieve 
those  standards  and  to  preserve  them. 
The  plans  must  be  comprehensive,  and 
they  must  be  practical. 

3.  Where  it  does  not  already  exist,  a 
permanent     river     basin     organization 


must  be  created  to  carry  out  the  plan. 
It  must  represent  the  communities  and 
the  States.  It  must  work  closely  with 
the  Federal  Government.  The  organiza- 
tion must  be  prepared  to  revise  the  plan 
as  conditions  require,  so  that  new 
threats  to  the  quality  of  the  river  may 
be  turned  back. 

4.  Communities  must  be  willing  and 
able  to  contribute  fimds  necessary  for 
constructing  facilities.  They  must  be 
prepared  to  levy  charges  for  their  use- 
charges  adequate  to  maintain,  extend. 
and  replace  them  when  needed. 

THK   rKDEKAL    ROLX 

Federal  financial  assistance  will  be 
necessary  if  the  clean  rivers  demonstra- 
tion program  Is  to  succeed. 

In  most  watersheds  there  are  commu- 
nities wholly  without  treatment  facili- 
ties. There  are  some  with  only  the  most 
basic  means  for  removing  solid  wastes. 

Substantial  funds  will  be  necessary  to 
construct  the  initial  facilities.  I  there- 
fore propose  to  eliminate  the  dollar-ceil- 
ing limitation  on  grants  for  sewage 
treatment  facilities  In  these  clean  river 
demonstrations — but  only  In  the  demon- 
stratlons;  provide  special  funds  to 
finance  both  planning  and  project  coste 
in  clean  river  demonstrations. 

In  the  first  year.  I  am  asking  $50  mil- 
lion to  begin  this  program. 

To  administer  the  program  most  effec- 
tively, we  must  reorganize  the  Federal 
effort.  In  the  past,  the  Federal  anti- 
pollution effort  has  been  organization- 
ally separate  from  water  conservation 
and  use  programs. 

One  agency  should  assume  leadership 
in  our  clean  water  effort. 

That  agency  should  be  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Today  the  Department's  water  man- 
agement programs  range  from  saline 
water  research  to  Irrigation.  It  is  re- 
sponsible for  wildlife  preservation,  and 
for  administering  the  national  park 
system.  Its  Secretary  serves  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Water  Resources  Council. 
Thus  its  present  task,  and  the  logic  of 
good  government,  require  that  it  be  en- 
trusted with  an  important  new  effort  to 
clean  and  preserve  entire  river  systems. 

I  shall  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  reorganization  plan  to  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  now 
housed  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

BEND'  I    '  or  THI  PaOCBAM 

The  program  u  one  ultimate  goal: 
to  clean  all  of  ,  nerica's  rivers.  This 
year  we  shall  s.  rt  with  those  few 
basins  whose  States  and  communities 
are  prepared  to  begin.  As  additional 
organizations  are  formed  and  their  plans 
drafted,  more  basins  will  qualify. 

The  project  will  be  self-sustaining. 
Federal  assistance  Is  planned  for  the 
initial  construction  of  local  treatment 
works.  Thereafter,  local  communities 
will  collect  revenues  from  users  sufficient 
for  the  operation,  expansion,  and  re- 
placement of  the  facilities.  Continuing 
responsibility  will  reside  where  the  bene- 
fits accrue — with  local  authorities. 

The  projects  wlU  aUow  experiment 
with  new  forms  of  organization.    State 
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and  local  participation  maty  be  based  on 
an  interstate  compact,  a  river  basin  com- 
mission, or  even  a  conservancy  district. 
The  central  requirement  is  for  sufficient 
jurisdiction  and  authority  to  devel<^ 
and  carry  out  the  long-range  plan. 

These  projects  will  enable  us  to  curtail 
and  control  pollution  m  entire  river 
basins.  Broad-scale  planning  of  water 
standards  in  broad  stretches  of  a  river 
can  achieve  substantial  eco(nc«nies.  More 
elflcient  plants  can  be  built  to  treat  the 
wastes  of  several  communities  and  near- 
by industries.  Integrating  the  control 
of  stream  fiow  and  treatment  plant  oper- 
ation can  reduce  costs — for  example,  by 
fitting  the  type  and  amount  of  day-to- 
day treatment  to  varsrlng  itream  condi- 
tions. 

CUB   XSTABLISHED    PROORAMS 

The  clean  rivers  program  now  holds 
great  promise  for  restoring  and  preserv- 
ing water  quality.  But  in  the  beginning 
it  can  affect  only  a  few  area& 

Our  existing  programs  must  continue 
They  must  be  improved — not  only  to  help 
rescue  other  rivers  from  pollution,  but 
because  they  provide  the  foundation  for 
the  river  basin  demonstration  projects. 

Federal  grants  for  waste  treatment 
plants  now  total  more  than  $725  million. 
More  than  6.000  projects  are  under  con- 
struction or  already  completed.  For  fis- 
cal 1967  I  have  requested  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  $150  million,  the  full  au- 
thorized amount,  to  continue  this  vital 
effort.  i 

Under  last  year's  act,  the  Initiative 
for  water  quality  standard*  rests,  until 
July  1967,  with  the  States.  State  gov- 
ernments now  have  an  obligation  to 
demonstrate  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  control  pollution.  Some  have  already 
done  so.  The  Federal  Groverimient  must 
extend  all  possible  help  to  enable  the 
States  to  meet  this  responsibility. 

I  am  therefore  recommending  that 
support  for  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  be  doubled.;  The  added 
amount  should  be  used  at  thie  Secretary's 
discretion  to  assist  States  in  devising 
effective  water  quality  standards.  It 
should  be  used  to  prepare  plans  for  abat- 
ing pollution. 

ENFORCXMENT    AUTHQtmr 

Standards,  however,  me^ti  little  with- 
out the  power  to  enforce  thesm.  Existing 
Federal  authority  to  abate  water  pollu- 
tion is  unnecessarily  time  consuming, 
complex  in  procedure,  and  limited  in 
Jurisdiction.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
•Implify  and  strengthen  ttfiese  proce- 
dures. 

I  recommend  that — 

1.  The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  be 
■mended  to  eliminate  the  two  manda- 
tory 6-month  delays  that  unnecessarily 
Burden  its  procedures; 

2.  The  Federal  Govemmwnt  have  au- 
thority Immediately  to  bririg'suit  to  stop 
pollution.  When  that  pollution  consti- 
tutes an  imminent  dang^  to  piibllc 
health  or  welfare; 

3.  More  weight  be  given  by  the  courts 
to  the  evidence  produced  ia  administra- 
tive enforcement  hearings; 

4.  The  Federal  Govemmjent  have  the 
nght  to  subpena  witnesses'  to  appear  at 
»aministrative  hearings; 


5.  The  Secretary  be  given  the  right  to 
initiate  enforcement  proceedings  when 
pollution  occurs  in  navigable  waters,  in- 
trastate or  Interstate; 

6.  Registration  be  required  of  all  ex- 
isting or  potential  sources  of  major  pol- 
lution, and  U.S.  officials  be  given  the 
right  to  Inspect  such  sources;  and 

7.  Private  citizens  be  allowed  to  bring 
suit  In  Federal  court  to  seek  relief  from 
pollution. 

These  are  strong  measures. 

But  the  menace  of  pollution  requires 
them. 

It  poses  a  major  threat  to  the  quality 
of  life  in  our  country. 

BESBABCH    FOR    COMPREHENSIVE    POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

The  river  btisln  proposals  I  am  sub- 
mitting take  advantage  of  the  best  tech- 
niques available  today.  They  apply  new 
concepts  of  efficient  organization.  But 
if  pollution  control  is  to  cope  with  in- 
creasing volumes  of  waste  from  our 
growing  industry  and  population,  new 
knowledge  and  technology  are  required. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  research  organiza- 
tions, both  private  and  public,  to  develop 
these  technologies. 

1.  There  must  be  new  integrated  sys- 
tems of  disposal.  Many  liquid  wastes 
can  be  transformed  to  solids  or  gases — 
or  vice  versa.  Research  can  show  which 
form  is  least  harmful  and  least  costly. 
Research  can  reduce  costs  through  com- 
bined solid-liquid  disposal  systems. 

2.  The  technology  of  water  treatment 
must  be  improved.  We  must  find  ways 
to  allow  more  reuse  of  waste  water  at 
reasonable  costs.  We  must  remove  or 
control  nutrients  that  cause  excessive 
growth  of  plant  life  in  streams,  lakes, 
and  estuaries.  We  must  take  steps  to 
control  the  damage  caused  by  waters 
that  heat  up  after  cooling  generators 
and  Industrial  engines. 

3.  More  must  be  learned  about  the 
effects  of  pollutant^and  the  present  level 
of  pollution.  Better  equipment  must  be 
developed  to  measure  pollution  load  and 
movement.  We  must  assess  the  results 
of  particular  pollutants  on  plant,  animal, 
and  human  populations.  We  should 
continually  monitor  the  quality  of  our 
envlrorunent,  to  provide  a  yardstick 
against  which  our  progress  in  pollution 
abatement  can  be  measured.  We  must 
apply  the  most  modern  techniques  of 
systems  analysis. 

Such  research  will  lead  to  pollution 
standards  suited  for  each  location  and 
type  of  pollutant.  It  will  permit  us  to 
direct  our  control  efforts  more  efficiently. 
I  am  proposing  that  we  spend  over  $20 
million  next  year  on  this  research. 

CONTROL    or    Ant    POLLtmON 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and  Its  1965 
amendments  have  given  us  new  tools  to 
help  attack  the  pollution  that  fouls  the 
air  we  breathe. 

We  have  begim  to  counter  air  pollu- 
tion by  increasing  the  tempo  of  effort  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

In  less  than  2  years  Federal  financial 
assistance  has  stimulated  a  50-percent 
increase  in  the  air  pollution  budgets  of 
State  and  local  governments.  Federal 
standards  for  the  control  of  automobile 
exhausts  will  apply  to  the  1968  models. 


The  Federal  interstate  abatement  pro- 
gram will  significantly  supplement  State 
and  local  efforts  to  deal  with  air  pollu- 
tion. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  progress  we  are 
making.  But  I  am  mindful  that  we  have 
only  begun  our  work.  I  am  forwarding 
to  the  Congress  proposals  to  Improve  and 
increase  Federal  research,  financing,  and 
technical  assistance  to  help  State  and 
local  governments  take  the  measures 
needed  to  control  air  pollution. 

POLLTTTION    PBOM     FEDERAL     ACTIVITIES 

The  Federal  Government  is  rightly  ex- 
pected to  provide  an  example  to  the  Na- 
tion in  pollution  control.  We  cannot 
make  new  demands  on  State  and  local 
governments  or  on  private  industry  with- 
out putting  the  Federal  house  in  order. 
We  will  take  the  necessary  steps  this 
year  to  Insure  that  Federal  activities  do 
not  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of 
our  water  and  air. 

Last  November  I  signed  an  Executive 
order  requiring  that  all  new  Federal  in- 
stallations include  adequate  water  pollu- 
tion control  systems.  Agencies  are  re- 
quired to  submit  long-range  plans  to 
bring  existing  installations  up  to  the 
high  level  of  pollution  control  required 
of  new  facilities.  These  plans  are  to  be 
submitted  by  July  1  of  this  year.  We 
are  providing  the  funds  necessary  to  im- 
plement them. 

I  also  intend  to  Issue  an  Executive 
order  dealing  with  air  pollution  from 
Federal  activities.  The  potential  dangers 
of  air  pollution  have  orUy  recently  been 
realized.  The  technical  and  economic 
difficulties  in  conserving  the  purity  of 
our  air  are,  if  anything,  greater  than  in 
protecting  our  water  resources.  Never- 
theless, I  intend  to  see  that  the  necessary 
steps  are  taken  to  curtail  emissions  from 
Federal  installations. 

HITMAN   KESOT7XCES  FOB  POLLTTTION  CONTBCH. 

New  projects  and  new  technology  are  of 
little  value  without  skilled  people  dedi- 
cated to  putting  them  to  effective  use. 

I  propose  to  enlist  the  services  of  those 
in  Industry  and  the  universities. 

I  propose  to  attract  skilled  adminis- 
trators and  scientists  to  the  challenges  of 
full-time  occupations  in  pollution  con- 
trol. 

Critical  skills  are  in  short  supply  in  all 
public  pollution  control  operations.  We 
need  to  train  scientists  and  social  scien- 
tists in  these  activities,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  Government 
service  as  a  lifetime  occupation.  I  pro- 
pose to  establish  traineeshlps,  fellow- 
ships, and  an  internship  program  in  Fed- 
eral pollution  control  activities.  The 
participants  will  be  in  residence  in  Fed- 
eral pollution  control  programs  through- 
out the  country. 

IMPACT  ON  OTTB  CmZS 

The  pollution  control  programs  I  have 
recommended  will  benefit  all  Americans. 

But  nowhere  will  the  impact  be  greater 
than  on  our  cities. 

These  steps  can  clean  the  air  that  is 
today  blighted  by  smoke  and  chemicals. 

These  steps  can  bring  to  growing  ur- 
ban centers  abundant  supplies  of  pure 
water  to  sustain  today's  prosperily  and 
to  satisfy  tomorrow's  needs. 
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These  steps  can  enrich  the  dally  life 
of  the  city  dweller  and  his  children  by 
restoring  surrounding  waterways  to  their 
unspoiled  naturtW  beauty.  For  we  know 
that  ugliness  la  degrading  and  costly,  but 
that  beauty  can  revive  the  human  spirit 
and  enlarge  the  imagination. 

NATIONAI.  WATn  COMICUSION 

In  no  area  of  resource  management  are 
the  problems  more  complex — or  more 
Important — than  those  Involving  our  Na- 
tion's water  supplies.  The  water  short- 
age In  the  Northeastern  United  States  is 
a  dramatic  reminder  that  we  must  take 
every  possible  step  to  Improve  the  man- 
agement of  our  precious  water  resources. 

I  propose  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  to  review  and 
advise  on  the  entire  range  of  water  re- 
source problems— from  methods  to  con- 
serve and  augment  exisUng  water  sup- 
plies to  the  application  of  modem  tech- 
nology, such  as  desalting,  to  provide 
more  usable  water  for  our  cities,  our  in- 
dustries, and  our  farms. 

This  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
the  very  best  minds  in  the  country.  It 
win  judge  the  quality  of  our  present  ef- 
forts. It  will  recommend  long-range 
plans  for  the  future.  It  wUl  point  the 
way  to  Increased  and  more  effective 
water  resource  measures  by  the  Federal 
Government,  working  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  States,  local  communlUes.  and 
private  IndUBtry. 

SAVIKO   OTTR    rORESTS 

Since  the  century's  beginning  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  labored  to  pre- 
serve the  sublime  legacy  that  is  the 
American  forest. 

Time  after  time  public  intervention 
has  prevented  the  destruction  of  Irre- 
placeable forest  lands. 

Our  national  park  and  forest  systems 
are  America's  principal  trustee  In  the 
vital  task  of  conservation.  That  task 
cannot  be  accompllslied  In  a  single 
stroke.  It  requires  paUent  determina- 
tion and  carefUA  planning  to  secxu-e  for 
our  people  the  beauty  that  is  Justly 
theirs.    It  merits  careful  planning. 

I  propose  that  we  plan  now  to  com- 
plete our  national  park  system  by  1972 

the   100th  anniversary  of  Yellowstone 
the  world's  first  national  park. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
duflng  the  last  4  years.  Yet  many  scenic 
masterpieces  remain  unprotected  and 
deserve  early  Inclusion  in  the  national 
park  system. 

A  REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK. 

I  propose  the  creation  of  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  northern  California. 

It  Is  possible  to  reclaim  a  river  like  the 
Potomac  from  the  carelessness  of  man. 
But  we  cannot  restore — once  it  is  lost— 
the  majesty  of  a  forest  whose  trees  soared 
upward  2.000  years  ago.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior— after  exhaustive  consul- 
tations with  preservationists,  officials  of 
the  State  of  California,  lumbermen,  and 
others— has  completed  a  study  of  the  de- 
sirability of  establishing  a  park  of  inter- 
national significance. 

I  have  reviewed  his  recommendations, 
and  am  submitting  to  the  Congress  leg- 
islation to  establish  such  a  park.  This 
will  be  costly.  But  It  Is  my  recommen- 
dation that  we  move  swiftly  to  save  an 
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area  of  immense  significance  before  it  is 
too  late. 

OmUi  OUTOOOR  RECRKATION  PROPOSALS 

Other  major  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
posals which  should  be  approved  in  1966 
are: 

1.  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore, 
N.C. 

2.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  Mich. 

3.  Indiana  Dimes  National  Lakeshore, 
Ind. 

4.  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore 
Oreg. 

5.  Great  Basin  National  Park.  Nev. 

6.  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park,  Tex. 

7.  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Mont.-Wyo. 

8.  Flaming  Gorge  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Utah-Wyo. 

For  a  region  which  now  has  no  na- 
tional park.  I  recommend  the  study  of  a 
Connecticut  River  National  Recreation 
Area  along  New  England's  largest  river, 
in  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut. 

I  propose  the  early  completion  of  stud- 
ies and  planning  for  two  new  parks— 
the  Apostle  Isles  Seashore  along  Lake 
Superior  and  North  Cascades  in  Wash- 
ington State. 

NATIONWIDE   TRAIL    STSTSM 

In  my  budget.  I  recommended  legisla- 
tion to  extend  Federal  support  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  and  to  encourage  the 
development  of  hiking  trails  accessible  to 
the  people  throughout  the  country. 

I  am  submitting  legislation  to  foster 
the  development  by  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies  of  a  nationwide  system  of 
trails  and  give  special  emphasis  to  the 
location  of  trails  near  metropolitan 
areas. 

PRESERVATION   OF  HISTORIC   SITES 

Historic  preservation  is  the  goal  of 
citizen  groups  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
tn'.  To  help  preserve  buildings  and  sites 
of  historic  significance.  I  wiu  recommend 
a  program  of  matching  grants  to  States 
aiid  to  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation. 

WILD    RncR    STSTEM 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  response  to  my 
proposal  for  a  national  wild  rivers  sys- 
tem, and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  complete 
this  pioneering  conservation  legislation 
this  year. 

COSTS  or  LAND  ACQinsiTlON 

The  splraling  cost  of  land  acquisitions 
by  the  Federal  Government,  particularly 
for  water  resource  and  recreational  pur- 
poses, Is  a  matter  of  Increasing  concern. 

Landowners  whose  property  is  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government  are. 
of  course,  entitled  to  Just  compensation 
as  provided  by  the  Constitution.  At  the 
same  time,  land  for  the  use  of  the  gen- 
eral public  should  not  be  burdened  with 
the  increased  price  resulting  from  spec- 
ulative activities. 

I  have  requested  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  together  with  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  heads  of  the  other  agen- 
cies principally  concerned,  to  investigate 
procedures  for  protecting  the  Govern- 
ment against  such  artificial  price  spirals. 


A  CREED  TO  PRESERVE  OUR   NATITRAL  HERlTAai 

To  sustain  an  environment  suitable  for 
man,  we  must  fight  on  a  thousand  bat 
tlegrounds.     Despite  all  of  our  wealth 
and  knowledge,  we  cannot  create  a  red 
wood  forest,  a  wild  river,  or  a  gleamimt 
seashore.  ■"— * 

But  we  can  keep  those  we  have 

The  science  that  has  increased  our 
abundance  can  find  ways  to  restore  and 
renew  an  environment  equal  to  our  needs 

The  time  is  ripe  to  set  forth  a  creed 
to  preserve  our  natural  heritage— prin- 
ciples which  men  and  women  of  good 
wlU  will  support  In  order  to  assure  the 
beauty  and  boimty  of  their  land  Con- 
servation is  ethically  sound.  It  is  rooted 
in  our  love  of  the  land,  our  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  our  devotion  to  the 
rule  of  law. 

Let  us  proclaim  a  creed  to  preserve 
our  natural  heritage  with  rights  and 
the  duties  to  respect  those  rights: 

The  right  to  clean  water— and  the  duty 
not  to  pollute  It. 

The  right  to  clean  air— and  the  duty 
not  to  befoul  It. 

The  right  to  surroundings  reasonably 
free  from  man-made  ugliness — and  the 
duty  not  to  blight. 

The  right  of  easy  access  to  places  of 
beauty  and  tranquility  where  every  fam- 
lly  can  And  recreation  and  refresh- 
ment— and  the  duty  to  preserve  such 
places  clean  and  unspoiled. 

The  right  to  enjoy  plants  and  animals 
In  their  natural  habitats — and  the  duty 
not  to  eliminate  them  from  the  face  of 
this  earth. 

These  rights  assert  that  no  person, 
or  company,  or  government  has  a  right 
in  this  day  and  age  to  pollute,  to  abuse 
resources,  or  to  waste  our  common  herit- 
age. 

The  work  to  achieve  these  rights  will 
not  be  easy.  It  cannot  be  completed  In 
a  year  or  5  years.  But  there  will  never 
be  a  better  time  to  begin. 

Let  us  from  this  moment  begin  our 
work  in  earnest — so  that  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  will  look  back  and 
say:  1966  was  the  year  of  the  new  con- 
servation, when  farsighted  men  to(* 
farsighted  steps  to  preserve  the  beauty 
that  is  the  heritage  of  our  Republic. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  proposals  I  have 
recommended  in  this  message. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  23,  1966. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlrea. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1904)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  give  to  the  Indians  of  the 
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pueblos  of  Acoma,  Sandia^  Santa  Ana, 
And  Zia  the  beneficial  inteilost  in  certain 
federally  owned  lands  heretofore  set 
aside  for  school  or  administrative  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1924)  to 
amend  section  39b  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
so  as  to  prohibit  a  part-tim«  referee  from 
acting  as  trustee  or  receiver  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  the  Bankrurtflcy  Act,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  t^uested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  antiounced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  68)  recognizing 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  chartering 
by  act  of  Congress  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  conciirrktice  of  the 
Senate.  | 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  folloiwing  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate:  I  ^ 

H.R.  10431.  An  act  to  declaij^  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  Is  held  !by  the_Unlted 
States  In  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
mbe: 

KR.  12''32.  An  act  to  amen<^  title  1  of  the 
United  S  ates  Code  to  provide  ifor  the  admis- 
sibility In  evidence  of  the  sllij  laws  and  the 
Treaties  and  Other  Internatljanal  Acts  Se- 
ries, and  for  other  purposes;  ajnd 

EH.  12264.  An  act  to  decUfe  that  99.84 
laes  of  Government-owned  Oftnd  acquired 
for  Indian  administrative  purposes  Is  held 
by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Apache 
Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reservitiion. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  messaige  further  ani^ounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  hisj  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  <S.  1904)  ;to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  give  to 
the  Indians  of  the  puebloo  of  Acoma, 
Santa  Ana.  and  Zla  the  beneficial  inter- 
est in  certain  federally  owned  lands  here- 
tofore set  aside  for  school  of  administra- 
tive purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HE.  10431.  An  act  to  declarp  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  la  held  by  the  tJnlted 
States  In  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe;  and 

ns..  12264.  An  act  to  decl^  that  99.84 
icres  of  Government-owned  land  acquired 
for  Indian  administrative  purpcees  Is  held  by 
the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Apache 
Trtbe  of  the  Mescalero  Reserrttlon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Itwular  Affairs. 

HJl.  12232.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  1  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
■nlsslbllity  in  evidence  of  the  slip  laws  and 
toe  Treaties  and  Other  InteWaUonal  Acts 
Series,  and  for  other  purposes  .to  the  C<Mn- 
Olttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURINa 
SENATE  SESSIONS  TODAY  AND  ON 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  25 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
worlzed  to  meet  during  th0  sessions  of 
the  Senate  today  and  on  Friday  next. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  on  notice  that  a  request  for 
imanlmous  consent  to  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing measure  would  be  objected  to.  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  make  such  request 
at  this  time  nor  during  the  morning 
hour. 

I  think  it  Is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  both  this  measure  and  the 
measure  that  is  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  are  urgently 
needed  if  we  are  to  uphold  this  Nation's 
military  commitment  in  South  Vietnam. 
These  matters  cannot  be  long  delayed 
without  Injury  to  the  Nation's  Interests. 

I  hope  that  Senators  realize  how  im- 
portant this  matter  is,  as  they  proceed 
to  make  their  positions  clear.  We  are 
told  there  will  not  be  a  filibuster  on  the 
measure.  I  hope  not.  I  would  point  out 
that  Americans  are  fighting  and  dying 
today  to  support  the  commitments  made 
by  this  Government.  Senators  can  quar- 
rel, if  they  wish,  about  the  wisdom  of 
those  commltmente;  but  I  think  they 
would  do  better  to  advise  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  our  Commander 
in  Chief,  on  a  personal  basis,  of  their 
worries,  fears,  and  hopes,  rather  than 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  I 
may  feel  compelled,  before  this  debate  Is 
over,  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  debate 
and  some  of  the  statements  being  made 
here  and  elsewhere  to  the  press,  are  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and, 
in  the  last  analysis,  are  costing  the  lives 
of  our  men. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will  be 
permitted  to  vote  on  the  matter  some- 
time this  week,  because  this  is  a  very 
vital  issue  that  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation ;  and  If  Senators  wish 
to  object,  or  do  not  want  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  made,  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  they  would  simply  authorize  me  to 
say  so.  and  I  shall  refrain  from  seeking 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  debate  and 
bring  the  matter  to  an  immediate  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  comment  on 
two  points  the  Senator  htis  made. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  the  Senator  to  know 
that  I  agree  with  him  on  the  desirability 
of  a  vote  this  week.  I  want  him  to  know 
also  that  I  shall  not  agree  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  vote  on  it, 
because  I  believe  that  If  we  hold  sessions 
for  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  each 
day,  we  will  get  a  vote  on  It  this  week. 

Some  of -us  are  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring what  we  consider  to  be  a  very 
basic  statement  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
those  of  us  who  disagree  with  the  esca- 


lated war  policy  which  we  think  Is  In- 
herent in  the  pending  bill.  As  far  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned, 
I  would  Join  in  any  objection  to  a  fili- 
buster on  this  bill.  But  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  talking  about  a  debate  that  could 
possibly  be  characterized  as  a  flUbuster. 

However,  some  of  us  have  an  honest, 
sincere  belief  that  the  pending  measure 
raises  such  vital  questions  of  policy  in  the 
field  of  American  foreign  relations  that 
we  feel  we  should  not  vote  on  it  until 
certain  statements  on  that  poUcy  have 
been  made.  We  think  each  Senator 
should  have  the  right  of  discussing  the 
pending  measure  on  Its  merits  without 
any  time  limitation  being  imposed  upon 
him. 

I  would  be  the  most  surprised  man  in 
the  Senate  if  we  did  not  resich  a  vote  on 
the  bill  before  the  week  is  over.  I  think 
we  should  vote  on  it  before  the  week  is 
over;  but  only  after  the  regular  course  of 
debate  has  taken  place. 

As  to  the  comment  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  that  he  thinks  the 
point  of  view  of  some  of  us  may  be  aiding 
and  abetting  the  enemy,  that,  of  course, 
he  Is  privileged  to  discuss,  and  we  shall 
reply. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, my  position  is  well  known. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  3  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  have  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  or- 
dered.      ♦ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  position 
is  well  known,  and  I  am  proud  to  speak 
for  a  State  that  Is  united  almost  to  a 
man  behind  our  national  policy.  While 
I  have  received  some  criticism.  I  have 
received  a  great  amount  of  applause  as 
well  from  such  States  as  New  York  and 
California. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  Louisiana  is 
concerned,  my  mall  runs  99-plus  percent 
in  favor  of  the  position  I  take,  that  we 
should  give  those  men  in  Vietnam  all  the 
help  they  need,  and  that,  having  com- 
mitted ourselves,  we  should  not  renege 
on  those  commitments.  I  say  further, 
Mr.  President,  that  in  Louisiana — and  I 
was  there  last  weekend — and  also  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
single  person  who  expresses  any  dis- 
agreement with  the  firmness  that  this 
Nation  proposes  to  show  in  resisting  ag- 
gression in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur with  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader.  I  have  prepared  a  short 
statement,  which  I  may  as  well  present 
to  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Yesterday,  we  observed  the  birth  an- 
niversary of  George  Washington.  He 
was  our  first  Commander  in  Chief.  He 
was  made  general  and  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  united  Colonies  on  June 
15,  1775. 

In  that  capacity,  he  had  his  problems 
with  the  Continental  Congress  in  secur- 
ing supplies,  weapons,  pay,  and  other 
necessities  for  his  army. 
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Those  experiences  were  a  factor  in 
making  the  President  the  Conunander  In 
Chief  when  the  Constitution  was  written. 
Now,  191  years  later,  a  similar  prob- 
lem confronts  us. 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  based  on 
estimates  wWch  iiave  been  prepared  and 
supported  by  our  field  commanders  in 
Vietnam,  the  Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff,  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  presented  a  request 
for  $4.8  billion  for  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  other  items. 

The  request  lias  been  carefully  proc- 
essed by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Defense  Department  Appropri- 
-"ations  Subcommittee.  They  heard  11 
witnesses.  From  16  to  24  Senators  were 
present  at  all  of  those  hearings. 

The  bill  which  the  committee  reported 
is  not  a  policy  measure.  It  is  a  bill  to 
authorize  funds  for  needed  equipment 
and  research. 

After  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  began 
hearings  on  another  measure.  It  trig- 
gered a  broad  discussion  of  our  policy  in 
and  toward  Vietnam. 

In  and  out  of  committee,  on  and  off 
the  Senate  floor,  a  diversity  of  views  and 
viewpoints  have  been  freely  expressed — 
to  withdraw,  to  pause  longer,  to  escalate, 
to  deescalate,  to  limit  the  struggle. 

And  all  this  time,  the  request  for 
weapons  and  equipment  languishes. 
Virtually  no  speeches  have  been  directed 
to  the  measure  before  us. 

There  have  been  allegations  and  tul- 
mlnatlons  that  "we  are  spread  danger- 
ously thin"  and  that  "shortages  appear" 
but  the  request  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  for  authority  and  funds  to  pro- 
cure weapons  and  supplies  reposes  in  the 
Senate  without  action. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
nUnols  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Until  this  authoriza- 
tion Is  approved,  no  money  can  be  ap- 
propriated. If  the  Commander  in  Chief 
because  of  urgent  necessity  should  obli- 
gate funds  without  this  authority,  the 
Congress  would  be  the  first  to  casUgate 
him. 

The  time  for  more  tallc  on  this  pending 
measure  is  past.  The  time  for  action  is 
here  and  now. 

The  well-being  of  more  than  200.000 
American  troops,  12,000  miles  from  Iwme, 
is  involved. 

The  continued  and  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  present  struggle  is  at  stake. 
To  delay  further  action  on  the  pending 
request  means  that  Congress  must 
accept  responsibility  for  failure  to  act. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  10-year 
struggle  of  the  French  with  the  Viet- 
minh,  that  the  war  was  lost  not  at  Dien- 
bimphu  but  in  Paria.  I  trust  it  may 
never  be  recorded  that  if  we  fail  in  our 
objectives,  that  the  failure  occurred  not 
St  Danang,  or  In  the  hlgh^n(iB  of  Viet- 
nam, but  in  Washington. 


To  seek  cloture  on  a  measure  involT- 
ing  our  national  security,  our  pledges  to 
Vietnam,  and  our  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
would  be  absolutely  incredible.  The  im- 
pact of  such  action  (mi  troop  morale 
could  scarcely  be  measured.  Its  impact 
on  world  reaction  could  scarcely  be 
evaluated. 

The  time  has  come  to  close  the  debate 
and  act.  I  believe  I  speak  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Republican  minority 
v/hen  I  say  we  are  ready  to  act  now  and 
approve  the  request  which  is  before  us. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  read 
the  statement  which  he  read  a  few 
minutes  ago  with  regard  to  the^tuation 
which  confronts  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
the  pending  business.  Many  of  us  do 
not  agree  with  the  conclusion  he  has 
reached  that  there  is  no  basic  policy 
question  involved  in  the  pending  bill. 
That  is  where  we  find  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  Senators,  because 
some  of  us  think  the  pending  bill  does 
involve  a  basic  policy  question.  It  in- 
volves the  foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States  and  Asia.  That  is  the 
policy  issue  involved  in  the  pending  bill. 
I  say  It  should  be  discussed  in  some 
detail  In  the  discussion  of  the  bill. 

I  simply  wanted  to  file  this  caveat  of 
disagreement  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  had  to  say,  to  at  least  show 
the  public  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  policy  and 
that  it  is  involved  in  the  pending  bill. 
In  view  of  even  what  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  hsw  said,  I  will  show  in  remarks 
on  the  floor  tliat  we  are  drawing  close 
to  a  potential  escalation  of  the  war  which 
will  result  in  the  killing  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  whose  lives  should  not  be 
sacrificed.  The  bill  involves  the  deci- 
sion of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  escalate  the  war.  We  think  it  involves 
a  policy  question  and  we  think  we  ought 
to  discuss  that  policy  question  In  this 
authorization  bill. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
Senator  from  Dlinols  [Mr.  Dirksen],  or 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russkll]  , 
or  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  who  have  already  said 
they  do  not  see  a  policy  question  in- 
volved. It  comes  to  a  question  of  a  time 
limit.  I  have  already  announced,  and  I 
now  announce,  that  if  we  devote  our- 
selves to  a  discussion  of  the  bill  od  the 
floor,  and  if  we  do  nothing  but  discuss 
the  bill,  we  will  get  to  a  vote  by  the  end 
of  the  week. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  calls  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  allegation 
that  any  prolonged  discussion  of  the  bill 
somehow,  in  some  way,  is  letting  down 
the  boys  in  this  war.  We  do  not  accept 
that.  We  think,  because  of  the  policy  Is- 
sue involved,  this  issue  should  be  deter- 
mined in  order  to  seek  to  protect  the 
boys  in  southeast  Asia,  because  some  of 
us  believe  that  if  we  follow  the  policy 
which  can  be  followed  under  the  bill  we 
are  going  to  sacriflce  unjustifiably  many 
boys  who  ought  to  be  saved.  That  in- 
volves a  policy  question. 

So  far  as  the  time  element  is  con- 
cerned, tliere  is  already  dellyered  mate- 
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rlel  of  war  to  the  boys  in  southeast  Asia 
that  caimot  even  get  unloaded  and  we 
cannot  get  the  ships  in  now. 

I  have  not  heard  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence  that  there  is  being  denied  to  our 
boys  over  there  anything  in  the  way  they 
need  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  its 
present  scale.  If  that  were  the  case  we 
would  be  unanimous  in  wanting  to  take 
whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  see  that 
they  will  get  whatever  materiel,  to  the 
maximum  extent  necessary,  for  tlieir 
protection. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  basis  for 
creating  the  fear  in  this  country  that  a 
disCTission  of  basic  foreign  policy  in  the 
Senate  for  a  week  is  going  to  Jeopardize 
our  boys  in  that  area.  If  that  were  the 
case,  we  would  wonder  why  those  boys 
had  not  been  given  that  protection  long 
before  this. 

My  Judgment  is  that  if  we  discuss  this 
bill,  with  our  differences  of  opinion,  and 
have  a  full  discussion,  we  will  get  to  a 
vote  on  it  by  the  end  of  the  week.  My 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  said  he 
thought  cloture  would  be  a  mistake  be- 
cause of  the  effect  it  would  have  not  only 
on  our  American  boys  overseas,  but  on 
others  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydincs  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  is  quite  right  when 
he  says  that  we  ought  to  get  to  the  issues 
in  the  pending  bill  and  vote  on  it.  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  do  it.  I  believe  we  can 
do  it  if  we  discuss  this  bill  fully.  I  think 
we  could  get  to  a  vote  by  the  end  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  First.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  when  he  says  tiiat 
after  reasonable  debate  we  should  be  able 
to  vote  some  time  this  week.  His  attitude 
is  encouraging. 

Second,  he  said  he  has  no  evidence  that 
our  boys  over  there  are  in  actual  need. 
Fortunately,  they  are  getting  materiel 
there  for  their  needs,  but  if  there  is  much 
more  of  a  delay,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
critical  need  for  some  items. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  continue  the  present 
policy.  There  Is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  question  of  supplying  our  boys 
and  the  question  of  whether  we  should 
continue  the  present  policy.  It  is  the 
policy  we  are  discussing.  As  I  am  going 
to  urge  in  my  remarks.  If  we  continue 
this  policy,  we  are  headed  for  an  esca- 
lated war  that  will  end  up  in  a  war  with 
China. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  this 
discussion  be  extended  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
division  of  opinion  on  supplying  what 
the  boys  need,  as  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  said,  but  there  is  a  need  for 
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debate  on  the  President's  policy.  There- 
fore, when  I  make  my  address,  I  shall 
discuss  the  policy.  I  think  the  debate 
on  the  question  of  policy  id  good  for  the 
country.  | 

I  hope  that  we  do  se^  it  through. 
There  is  nothing  to  stop  th«  Senate  from 
having  night  sessions. 

I  have  a  speech  to  make.  It  will  not 
take  more  than  35  or  40  minutes.  I  im- 
derstand  that  others  wish  to  speak  also. 
Let  us  give  everybody  an  odportimity  to 
speak  and  still  vote  on  Fri(|ay. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Npw  York  that 
this  is  the  issue  before  us. 

I  believe  there  is  a  policy  Issue  here  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  going  to  be 
a  reassessment  of  the  position  of  Augtist 
1964.  I  believe  that  a  vote  «i  this  meas- 
ure does  exactly  that.  j 

Tnat  is  why  I  am  going  to  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
resolution  of  August  1964. 

Do  not  forget  that  it  provides  a  rescis- 
sion clause.  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  place  restrictions  on  tihe  President 
and  not  give  him  carte  blantdie  authority 
that  the  resolution  of  1964  gave  him. 

I  refuse  to  believe  only  two  of  us  would 
have  voted  against  it  in  August  1964  If 
all  the  facts  had  been  known  at  the  time. 
There  are  other  Senators  who  now  believe 
as  Senator  Gruzning  and  I  believe  and 
continue  to  believe. 

At  that  time  we  had  20,000  soldiers 
there.  There  are  200,000  men  there  now. 
•nie  figure  could  go  to  400,000,  600,000.  > 
or  800,000.  If  we  get  into  a  war  with 
China,  it  may  go  to  3  million  in  36 
montlis  after  the  war  breaks  out. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  place  a 
restriction  on  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  not  give  him  carte  blanche  author- 
ity. I  am  going  to  offer  that  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Plnesldent.  may 
I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  finish  this  and  theu  yield  to  the 
Senator.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ttdings  in  the  chair).  Tne  Senator  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  President  got  a  power  of  attorney 
limited  by  the  situation  which  we  have 
there,  notwitlistanding  his  words.  I 
believe  this  vote  approves  his  policy  to 
the  date  covered  by  the  appropriation, 
which  covers  400,000  persqanel. 

Therefore,  I  and  others  wUl  reserve 
the  right  to  vote  against  the  appropria- 
tlMi  if  the  President  is  unwise  enough 
In  persisting  in  not  Johilng  with  us  in 
connection  with  the  resolution  of 
August  1964. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator^  that  there  Is 
a  replacement  clause.  I  shall  vote  no, 
but  I  reserve  the  right  to  vote  yes 
tomorrow  1/  the  President  persists  in 
not  Joinmg  us  hi  this  decision. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
JV  to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
lormer  attorney  general  of  his  State 


whose  legal  advice  I  follow  frequently — 
but  not  on  this  occasion — a  power  of 
attorney  can  be  given,  but  one  can  sub- 
sequently fire  the  attorney. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  the  Chamber  at  the  end  of  this 
discussion. 

In  answer  to  a  direct  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  money  was  needed 
promptly  and  whether  this  bill  should 
be  passed  promptly  to  help  our  military 
effort  in  Vietnam,  the  director  of  the 
AID  program,  Mr.  Bell.  said,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  should  be  passed,  the  sooner  the 
better. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  supplement  to 
the  1966  appropriation,  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  men  who  are  now  fighting 
on  the  front  in  South  Vietnam.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  quite 
briefiy  on  this  subject,  and  as  one  who 
handled  the  appropriation  bill  last  year, 
and  urged  that  more  money  be  put  in  at 
the  time  for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  can 
state  as  a  fact,  Imowlng  the  background 
of  these  needs,  that  this  money  is  needed 
now;  that  the  critical  date  b  fSLSt  ap- 
proaching when  failure  of  it  will  cause 
actual  delay  in  providing  the  hardware 
of  fighting  a  war,  including  helicopters, 
2.75  rockets,  and  items  of  that  kind. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  critical 
timing,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pass  this 
bill  as  soon  as  we  can. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  willingness  to  disix>se  of  it  with 
dispatch  this  week. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
presence  of  the  acting  majority  leader 
and  the  Democratic  whip — and  I  have 
postponed  making  this  request  imtil  he 
was  in  the  Chamlier — I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  certain  communications, 
editorials,  and  newspaper  stories  dealing 
with  my  position  in  regard  to  toe  war  in 
Asia  be  printed  in  toe  Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving,  the  right  to  object — and 
I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ob- 
ject— I  note  that  toe  Senator  has.  from 
time  to  time,  placed  in  the  Record  In 
support  of  his  position  great  nximbers  of 
communications.  I  understand  toat  in 
some  instances  it  has  taken  up  as  much 
as  40  pages  of  fine  print  in  the  Recori). 

Mr.  I*resident,  let  me  say,  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  that  I  would  imagine 
the  majority  of  those  communications — 
perhaps  all  of  them — support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  a  posi- 
tion which  is  contrary  to  toe  one  tols 
Nation  is  taking  today  on  the  subject  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  wish  the  Record  to  give  toe 
impression  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion are  not  behind  their  President,  are 
not  behind  their  Government,  or  that 
toey  are  not  in  support  of  our  young  men 
fighting  in  Vietnam. 

I;  for  example,  have  many  thousands 
of  communications  and  letters  support- 
ing the  position  of  President,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  the  position 
I  have  taken  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  Senator's  placing 
certain  selective  matter  in  the  Record 
which  supports  his  position.     I  would 


hope  that  toe  Senator  is  not  seeking  to 
place  in  toe  Record  all  correspondence 
in  support  of  his  position,  because  it 
would  seem  to  me  it  would  only  be  fair 
for  those  of  us  who  take  toe  opposite 
position  in  the  matter  to  place  an  equal 
amount  of  correspondence  in  toe  Rec- 
ord. The  question  would  toen  become 
to  what  extent  should  we  Imrden  the 
Record  with  more  of  toe  same. 

In  other  words,  toere  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  some  of  the  letters  I 
receive — and  some  of  these  letters  come 
from  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  other 
States — toat  there  are  people  who  sup- 
port his  position.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
whatever  that  many  people  do  not. 
Likewise,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  le*. 
me  say  that  the  mail  I  receive  is  very 
nearly  unanimous.  As  of  tois  date,  it 
might  very  well  be  unanimous  in  sup- 
port of  my  position.  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  work  out  some  rules  of  proce- 
dure by  which  we  would  be  able  to  give 
both  sides  an  equal  opportunity  to  load 
the  Record  with  correspondence  in  sup- 
port of  boto  positions. 

Let  me  ask  toe  Senator  from  Oregon 
whetoer  this  is  all  toe  mall  he  receives, 
or  only  certain  selected  samples  which 
he  believes  most  adequately  support  his 
position? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  be  glad  to  teU  toe 
Senator,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  respond. 

Mr.  President,  since  last  Friday,  my 
ofiBce  tells  me  that  we  have  received  over 
15,000  pieces  of  mail.  In  fact,  we  have 
a  group  of  volunteers  over  toere  today 
opening  up  the  mail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  toe  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltoout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
count  shows  well  over  90  percent  in  sup- 
port of  my  position.  The  reason  I  have 
from  time  to  time  put  communications, 
pro  and  con.  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows:' 

There  are  those  who  seek  to  give  the 
impression  that  tlie  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  a  lonely  voice  in  toe  wilderness 
in  tois  ooimtry  In  connection  with  his 
opposition  to  toe  war  in  Souto  Vietaam. 
I  am  satisfied  that  toere  are  millions  of 
Americans  who  share  my  point  of  view, 
and  toey  are  gohig  to  be  heard  from  in 
Increasing  numbers  in  toe  months  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  lo<rft  at  what  those  of  us 
opposed  to  this  war  are  up  against.  So 
far  as  toe  media  of  Information  in  this 
country  are  concerned,  toe  President  has 
only  to  raise  a  Uttle  finger  and  he  is  on 
television  for  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  be. 
The  top  oflBcials  of  toe  Government  have 
only  to  let  it  be  known  toat  they  wish  to 
make  a  statement,  and  toe  statement  Is 
reproduced  throughout  toe  press  of  toe 
country. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  Immodesty — and  I  plead  guilty; 
it  takes  a  lot  of  nerve — and  I  plead 
guilty;  in  fact,  some  would  say  a  lot  of 
brass  to  walk  onto  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  toese 
communications  placed  in  toe  Record. 
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But,  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  those  citizens 
who  have  sent  them  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  forces  In  this 
country  who  feel  they  are  not  being 
heard,  that  they  are  not  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  points  of 
view.  I  am  even  having  difficulty  In  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  thus 
far,  getting  certain  witnesses  that  I  be- 
lieve should  come  forward  In  a  puWlc 
hearing  to  testify  on  the  basic  policy 
questions  involved.  For,  whether  we 
know  It  or  not,  we  have  come  to  a 
crossroads  In  American  history.  Mr. 
President,  If  you  and  I  could  come  back 
to  the  world  35  or  50  years  from  today, 
we  would  then  be  reading  about  the  his- 
toric debates  of  these  days  In  the  Senate. 
But  none  of  us  can  even  guess  or 
prophesy  in  what  direction  this  great 
Republic  Is  going  to  go. 

It  is  for  each  Senator,  In  my  Judgment, 
to  exercise  his  own  Judgment  as  to  how 
best  to  represent  the  people  of  his 
sovereign  State.  It  happens  to  be  my 
judgment  that  I  owe  It  to  the  many  peo- 
ple who  have  communicated  with  me — 
and  I  do  not  begin  to  place  all  their  com- 
munications in  the  Record,  but  I  wish 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  to' know  that 
I  believe  it  is  a  fair  sampling — that  I 
want  those  who  are  protesting  to  have 
an  opportvmity,  through  this  medium,  to 
be  heard  throughout  the  country. 

The  Senator  from  Louislsma  knows 
that  there  are  a  variety  of  parliamentary 
ways  in  which  we  can  get  the  same  ma- 
terial into  the  Record.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  In  the  interests  of  time  we 
should  Insert  this  material  in  the  Record, 
and  let  the  Senator  who  inserts  it  assume 
the  responsibility  for  inserting  it.  I  want 
the  Senator  to  know  that  I  have  been 
very  careful,  that  I  have  given  the 
strictest  of  instructions  to  my  staff  that 
no  communication  shall  be  placed  in  the 
Record  which  in  any  way  would  reflect 
on  anyone  or  violate  any  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

As  part  of  this  historic  debate,  there 
should  be  placed  in  the  Record  the  ma- 
terial that  I  ask  to  be  Inserted.  It  is  up 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  every 
other  Senator  to  decide  what  they  wish  or 
do  not  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  within  his 
parliamentary  rights  to  object.  But, 
Mr.  President,  if  I  cannot  get  these  com- 
munications Inserted,  I  shall  get  them 
into  the  Record  by  reading  them. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  propose  to  deny  the  Sena- 
tor his  right  to  put  this  information  in 
the  Record.  I  merely  say  that  I  have 
never  known  any  time  In  the  history  of 
this  great  country,  in  my  study  of  his- 
tory, when  American  boys  who  are  fight- 
ing in  a  battle  In  support  of  the  Nation's 
position,  both  In  terms  of  its  solemn 
treaty  commitments  and  an  act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  that  our  troops  be  sent 
there,  when  a  Senator  has  so  much  seized 
upon  the  opportunity — particularly  to 
fill  the  Congressional  Record,  or  to  seek 
to  appear  before  the  American  people 
and  urge  that  this  Nation  was  going  to 
lose  in  its  courage,  its  determination  to 
see  through  an  international  commit- 
ment which  it  has  made.    I  am  not  going 


to  object  to  putting  this  matter  in  the 
Record.  I  merely  say,  that  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  the  impression  would 
be  given  that  these  communications 
speak  for  a  majority  of  the  American 
people.  They  do  not  speak  for  1  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  They  do 
not  speak  for  1  percent  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and 
I  doubt  that  they  speak  for  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  people  of  any  State 
which  touches  the  great  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent In  the  Senate. 

It  does  seem  fair  to  me  that  if  there 
are  going  to  be  a  great  nimiber  of  com- 
munications placed  into  the  Record  by 
any  one  Senator,  every  Senator  should 
have  the  same  opportimity,  and  I  have 
some  doubts  as  to  the  great  burden  that 
will  be  Imposed  on  the  printer. 

If  each  of  us  has  15,000  letters,  we 
might  be  asked  why  we  did  not  print  the 
rest  of  them  when  we  put  some  of  them 
into  the  Record. 

I  simply  urge  that  we  have  s<Hne  rule 
of  falrplay  as  to  what  extent  we  are 
going  to  burden  the  Record. 

I  have  many  letters  supporting  this 
Government  that  I  would  like  to  put  into 
the  Record.  I  would  like  to  have  letters 
from  Americans  whom  I  regard  as  pa- 
triots put  in  the  Record,  because  I  sus- 
pect that  many  of  those  letters  that  arc- 
printed  may  not  be  exactly  loyal  Amer- 
icans. 

I  know  there  are  some  heart-touching 
letters  I  have  received  from  American 
citizens  who  realize  this  has  been  a  great 
sacrifice  to  them.  Many  of  them  have 
paid  a  great  price  in  the  loss  of  loved 
ones  and  personal  sacrifices,  but  never- 
theless they  support  the  commitment  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
those  of  us  who  oppose  what  we  consider 
the  great  folly  of  preceding  administra- 
tions, particularly  this  one,  in  involving 
ourselves  militarily  in  Vietnam  feel  that 
we  should  not  be  sending  our  boys  to 
fight  and  die  in  South  Vietnam  because 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  is  not 
essential  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
Nothing  that  happens  in  Vietnam  affects 
our  national  security.  We  invited  our- 
selves in.  We  are  fighting  there  for  peo- 
ple who  do  not  fight  effectively  for  them- 
selves. We  have  had  very  little  support 
from  our  allies,  with  whcm  we  have 
pleaded  for  it.  The  report  of  the  hear- 
ings released  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  the  pending  authorization 
bill,  makes  it  apparent  that  we  are  going 
it  practically  sdone,  except  for  a  few 
token  contributions  that  we  have  had 
to  work  hard  to  get  and  that  came  in 
late. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  this  partici- 
patlcm  in  an  Asian  civil  war  do  not  yield 
to  anyone  in  our  patriotism.  It  is  our 
desire  to  see  that  we  do  not  embark  on 
a  course  which  cannot  be  successful,  in 
achieving  the  ends  we  allege  we  seek, 
that  is  too  costly  in  lives  and  treasure  in 
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an  area  which  I  do  not  think  is  worth 
the  life  of  one  American  boy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are  there 
because  of  a  commitment  we  had  in  the 
protocol  to  the  southeast  Asia  Defense 
Treaty,  which  permitted  us  to  resist  ag- 
gression in  the  very  area  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  rather  resent  the  Senator's  saying 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
not  willing  to  fight  for  their  country 
against  the  threat  of  communism.  Let 
us  understand  this.  There  have  been 
several  governments  there.  Some  of 
those  governments  were  not  as  popular 
as  some  of  us  would  like  them  to  have 
been,  but  not  one  of  them  has  been  as 
unpopular  as  is  communism. 

More  than  1  million  people  left  North 
Vietnam  with  nothing  more  than  they 
could  carry  with  them,  after  having 
worked  a  lifetime  to  accumulate  certain 
property  and  goods,  in  order  to  go  to 
South  Vietnam  to  try  to  escape  com- 
munism, not  knowing  what  kind  of  gov- 
ernment they  were  going  to  have  in 
South  Vietnam. 

When  they  did  get  there,  they  did  all 
they  could  to  uphold  an  anti-Communist 
government  to  try  to  save  themselves 
from  communism.  Little  mayors,  little 
aldermen,  little  chiefs  of  communities 
have  been  slaughtered  by  the  Commu- 
nists. Nevertheless,  they  continue  to  op- 
pose communism — 50,000  people  have 
been  killed  by  the  Conmiunlsts  because 
they  did  not  want  to  live  under  com- 
munism and  support  commiuilsm ;  45,000 
men  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  fighting 
on  the  field  of  battle,  not  counting  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  who  have 
been  injured  fighting  for  their  country. 
If  one  considers  the  sacrifice  these  peo- 
ple have  made  in  fighting  not  to  be-under 
the  Communists,  as  General  Taylor  has 
said,  to  compare  the  number,  to  this 
country,  we  would  have  to  multiply  that 
number  by  20.  If  we  compared  those 
sacrifices  to  the  population  of  th€<  United 
States,  it  would  amount  to  1,800,000  peo- 
ple in  this  country — mayors  and  other 
little  town  leaders,  who  would  have  had 
their  heads  chopped  off.  The  South 
Vietnamese  continue  valiantly.  There 
are  20  South  Vietnamese  units  compared 
to  5  American  units  on  the  field  of  battle 
today.    So  those  South  Vietnamese  are 

fighting  bravely.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  did  not 
decide  to  send  troops  into  South  Vietnam 
until  North  Vietnam  did.  South  Viet- 
nam made  it  clear  that  its  people  did  not 
want  to  be  overwhelmed  by  aggression 
from  the  Communists.  We  saw  that  they 
were  going  to  need  help.  So  when  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  marched 
its  troops  in  there,  we  sent  our  troops  in, 
in  accordance  with  our  treaty  commit- 
ment. People  should  look  long  and  hard 
at  the  fact  that  we  are  living  up  to  our 
commitment. 
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South  Vietnam  is  a  nation  which  has 
paid  much  to  stand  up  against  commu- 
nism, and  yet  we  hear  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  not  fighting.  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  paid  a  greater  price  in 
relative  terms  than  this  countiT  has  ever 
paid  in  any  war  it  has  engacred  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  certauf  matters  be 
printed  in  the  Record? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscors, 
as  follows:  | 

Lob  Akcela,  Caut., 

•   February  22,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mossb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Support  your  stand  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
Americans  abould  have  morf  repreaentatlon 
lllte  yours. 

tTON  LUBXN. 
Calif., 
February  22. 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morss,     -> 
Washing t,on,  D.C.: 

Tour  views  make  sense  to  ius  on  Vietnam. 
Please  continue. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  RoMcrt  Mishkll. 

Sackamen^O,  Calit., 

February  22, 1966. 
Senator  Watni:  Moksk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

In  full  support  and  appreilatlon  for  your 
courageous  leadership  on  Vietnam  issue. 
RoBEBT  and  makcahxt  Cask. 

Los  ANGKLis,  Calif., 

Febitary  22, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Moasx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Woihington,  B.C.: 

Thank  you  for  your  coura^^^us  stand  re- 
garding Vietnam.  Tour  publicizing  the  Issue 
urgently  needed. 

Walter  Bodlamdkr. 

New  Rocaa|4.K.  N.T, 

Febi*uary  22, 1969. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Continue  open  debate.  Ho  support  for 
Vietnam  war.    Admire  your  bburage. 

Mrs.  RtJTH  Schwartz. 

Los  Angelu,  Calif., 

February  22,  1966. 
Senator  Watke  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

The  60  members  of  our  Dieinocratlc  Club 
««1  the  great  majority  of  mothers  at  our 
nursery  school  are  soUdly  behind  you.  We 
«*  for  cessation  of  bcanblng,  recognition  of 
"I^.  no  further  escalation,  We  are  ab- 
Jdutely  against  blank  check  appropriation 
for  war.  We  think  recent  CDC  resolution  on 
Vietnam  very  significant  of  public  feeling, 
■any  mlddle-of-road  Democmts  locally  go 
"ong  with  this  position,  thank  you  and 
good  luck. 

Mrs.  Stephakie  AskRMam, 
President.  Los  FeUz  SUvktlake  Bemo- 
cratic  Club.  | ' 

Palo  Alio,  Calif., 
_  FebriMry  22.  1966. 

wnator  Watne  Morse,  i 

Washington,  B.C.:  I 

I  urge  you  to  do  your  utinUet  to  stop  the 
unless  slaughter  of  Vletnambie  and  Ameri- 
can men. 
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New  Rochelle,  N.T.. 

February  22,  1966. 
Senator  WAThfE  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thank  you  for  open  hearings.  We  must 
oppose  Increased  appropriation  and  Insist  on 
negotiations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Posner. 

New  York,  N.T., 
February  22.  1966. 
Senator  Watke  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thank  you  for  your  courage.  Please  con- 
tinue. 

Morton  Kleinmak,  M.D. 

Sausalito,  Calif., 
February  21. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 
Congratulations. 

Oeetrudk  and  Alexander  Saxton. 

PirrsBTTEOR,  Pa., 
February  21, 1966. 
Senator  Watke  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  share  Vietnam  views  on  full  disclosure. 
Including  Oalbralth  report. 

johk  h.  oooowobth. 

Qrxenville,  Calif., 

February  21, 1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Keep  fighting  In  courage  and  patriotism. 
You  and  ORtrENiNO  among  the  great  of  Amer- 
ican history. 

Eleanor  E.  Sawtxr. 


Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 
Agree  with  you. 


New  York,  N.T., 
February  21, 1966. 
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Rockebter,  N.Y., 
February  21, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mt>Rs«, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Tour  courage  and  convic- 
tions are  admirable,  realistic,  and  humane. 
You,  and  the  members  of  our  Government 
who  oppose  further  expenditures  for  the 
escalaftlon  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  neither 
puppets  nor  politicians,  you  are  true  states- 
men. There  are  thousand  like  me,  who  are 
backing  you  every  inch  of  the  way.  Our 
democracy  and  our  ciilture  belong  to  ua,  as 
Americans.  We  cannot  foist  or  project  our 
way  of  life  to  satisfy  the  few  who  may  profit 
from  an  empty  victory,  while  sacrificing  our 
boys,  and  children  and  little  babies  of  both 
sides.  "ITiank  you  for  being  concerned  about 
the  dignity  of  man. 
Very  sincerely, 

Jean  W.  Katttican. 

Mount  Dora,  Fla., 

February  21.  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  to  actively  d«nonstrate  their  true 
desire  for  freedom.  Now  Is  the  time  for  us 
to  reevaluate  the  extent  of  unity  we  may 
anticipate  from  our  foreign  aid  policies. 
Every  nation  of  the  free  world  should  be 
represented  with  military  aid  In  Vietnam. 
This  is  a  struggle  of  the  free  world  over  com- 
mimlam  and  should  be  represented  as  such 
thus  eUmlnatlng  the  TTnlted  States  as  prin- 


cipal protector.  Nations  receiving  o\ir  for- 
eign aid  should  discontinue  shipments  to 
nations  Jeopardizing  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Our  minority  population  will  not  enable  ua 
to  stop  communistic  infiltrations  and  up- 
rtalngs  throughout  the  world  as  a  sole  trustee 
for  peace.  Now  is  the  time  for  our  people  to 
support  and  commend  Senators  PtTLSRioHT 
and  MoasE  for  their  valiant  convictions  In 
our  behalf  as  well  as  union  leaders'  recom- 
mendation curtailing  shipments  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Alfrb)  P.  Bbibt. 

Olticfia,  Wash., 
February  21. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mokss, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  heartUy  endorse  your  views  on  VletiMun 
and  foreign  poUcy,  also  your  courage  and 
loyalty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  MoClxast. 

MOuu>  Bat,  Oauf.. 
_  February  21,  1969. 

Hon.  Watke  Morse, 
Senate  Office  BiciUUng, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  commend  your  stand  oppodng  Vietnam 
war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Rich. 

Denver,  Oolo., 
February  21,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  BX!.: 

We  applaud  your  oontlnuad  efforts  tor 
peace  In  Vietnam.  eapeclaUy  recommenda- 
tion for  Vletcong  participation. 

Peace  Workers. 

Kmozville,  TDfN., 
February  21,  1969. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

God  bless  you  for  speaking  up  for  aU 
Americans. 

Lorraine  and  Buet  Woicack. 

Crtstal  Lake,  III., 

February  21. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Appreciate  what  you  have  done  in  Inform- 
liig  c4tl«ens  of  this  Republic  what  is  going 
on  In  OUT  Government.  Our  sincere  grati- 
tude.   Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Oeoroe  D.  Ltnch. 

New  York,  N.T., 
February  21, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morcb, 
Senate  Chamber, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Tou  are  not  alone.    There  are  many  of  us 
that  support  you.     I  spent  0  years  in  the 
Pacific,  so  therefore  I  support  you  entirely. 
Norman  B.  Prince. 

Mount  Vernon.  N.T., 

February  21, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Keep  up  your  courageous  stand.  Tou  are 
so  right. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Sbaele. 

KoKss  Point,  N.T., 

February  22. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Your  courageous  efforts  on  behalf  of  sanity 
are  truly  remarkable.  God  give  you  the 
strength  to  continue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eisner. 


'•T«^r^?^ 
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.       ,  BaOOKLTN,  N.T., 

rebruary  21. 1»M. 
ScDAtor  Watnx  Mo**m, 

Senate  Office  BuUdinn. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Tou  wan  gr««t  at  Uu  8MHt«  boftriofi. 
Keey  \xp  your  aff  orta. 
Slnceiwly, 

XaUdUJI  ] 


Rivn  FoBCR,  III., 

February  20, 19€6. 
Senator  Watioc  Uombx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiTigtgn,  D.O.: 

Keep  up  your  good  fight.  Since  we  don't 
care  to  wage  a  alncere  war,  we  (hould  atop 
thla  faucet  dripping  blood.  Tlie  draft  ahouid 
be  replaced  by  an  American  agratatn  at  mll- 
pald  and  bonored  voluntaan. 

Mn.  Paui.  Hastxt. 

Ttwvr  Hills,  N.Y., 

February  20,  l»et. 
Senator  Watms  If  oaaK. 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  fully  support  yoar  Tlawa  on  our  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam  and  would  wlah  that 
jBore  Mbmbara  of  Oongreaa  bad  your  under- 
standing of  the  altuatlon. 

QsoaoK  and  Aoubta  LimiAMN. 

Miami,  Fla., 
February  20, 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Moaaa. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  continue  your  glftad  effort  to  pub- 
licize the  truth  about  Vlatnam. 

WiLLUM  B.  Rall  and  Cka>lotti  Nall. 

Dzraorr,  Mich., 
February  20, 1969. 
Senator  Watnx  Mohbi, 

Wathinfftxm,  D.C.: 

We  feel  that  you  rei»-eaent  the  very  beat  In 
American  politics.  We  urge  you  to  continue 
your  courageous  efforts  to  bring  the  truth 
to  the  American  people. 

Tour  longtime  admirers. 

Pay  Rtan  . 

HxLXNK  MaoKowaKi. 

Mabt  Lou  Lamoan. 

Jack  Zobkl. 

PllU  2jOnEL. 
JtTDTSMAUr. 

SrocxTOif ,  Calif.. 
February  20, 196*. 
Senator  Watmb  Moua, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Pully  support  yoiir  position  on  Vietnam 
and  hope  you  escalate  your  efforts  Informing 
the  public. 

I^ONAaD  and  BaaaAaA  Fabs. 

Dcraorr,  Mich.,  February  20, 1966. 
Senator  Watns  Moass, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Support  KKNiraor's  propoeal.  Negotiate 
with  Vietoong.  Wa  ai»Uud  your  efforta  to 
stop  Viet  war.  A 

^  JT^    Mra.  K.  Kalibh. 

"         Bttvmlo,  N.T..  February  26, 1966. 
Senator  Watnc  Moaai, 
Washin^on,  D.C.: 

You  and  Senator  Fdlbiicht  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  your  Insight  and  patrloUc 
work.  Pleaae  accept  my  profound  raqMCt 
for  your  atand. 

R.  O.  TaATn. 

Laxswood,  VJ..  February  20, 1966. 
Senator  WAnrs  Moass, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Support  your  atand  on  Vlatnam.  TTTge 
you  to  ooottnua  to  fight  for  curtailment  of 
UJS.  Involvement. 

■  and  BBAimicB  ScHvaoiif . 


BaiDCKPoar.  Oohn.,  February  20, 1966. 
Senator  Watihi  Mo«ax, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Finally  your  voice  la  being  heard.    Fie 
continue  yo\ir  courageous  efforta  to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  peace  In  Vietnam. 

Oatid  Httxtbi. 

RsooNDO  BaACH,  Calif., 

February  20. 1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobbb. 
Senate  BuiUling, 
Washington,  D.O.: 

No  nation  has  the  right  to  Intervene  In 
tlM  Internal  affaire  of  any  other  nation  with 
the  whole  world  apprehensive  of  our  con- 
duet.  Let  ua  pray  that  the  other  side  doea 
not  have  another  reckleaa  man.  Stand  your 
ground.  Senator. 

nuNK  MoaaiB. 

Maspbth,  N.T., 
February  20,  1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Moaaa, 
Seriate  Offlee  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  your  atand  on  the  Vietnam 
poUdae  for  a  peaceful  solution. 

Roaaaio  Lavxisi. 

iJTTx*  Neck.  N.T., 

February  20,  1966. 
Senator  Watkb  Moaax. 
Senate  Office  BuildiTig, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Full  support  for  your  atand  on  Vietnam. 
Ple«ise  continue  to  speak  for  those  who  are 
opposed  to  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

Lbstxb  Rhoads. 

OazAT  Neck,  N.T., 
February  20,  1966. 
Senator  Wativx  Moaax, 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  of  the  Long  laland  committee  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war  gratefully  applaud  now  aa 
always  your  forthright  stand  against  Amer- 
ican Vietnam  policy.  We  feel  there  la  suffi- 
cient ferment  In  Congress  for  many  Senators 
to  express  their  concern  In  a  concrete  way. 
Therefore,  we  hope  your  amendment,  even 
though  fully  Justified,  will  not  be  worded 
so  strongly  as  to  scare  off  the  votes  of  Ful- 
BBiGHT,  Kbnnkdt,  Claek,  etc..  In  which  caae, 
Johnson  would  announce  another  mandate 
In  his  favor.  We  suggest  wording  which  Is 
palatable  to  enough  Senators  so  that  John- 
son will  have  no  victory  In  Congreaa. 
Tours  with  deep  reepect, 

I>AviD  BLtnc. 

MoMTxaxT,  Calif., 

February  19. 1966. 
Senator  Warifx  Moisx. 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Strongly  approve  your  Vietnam  Inveatlga- 
tlon.   Wlah  you  were  my  Senator. 

Jnc  KnnncT. 

MaamaiiB,  Wa., 
February  19,  1966. 
Senator  Wathx  Moan. 
Senate  Building, 
Wtuhington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  atand  on 
the  Vietnam  queatlon. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  AU«TTBT  Hallbb. 

Sah  FSAHCiBcn.  Calif., 

February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watwx  Mobbb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  want  to  thank  you  becauae  you  told  the 
truth.  And  I  wUl  not  let  my  boy  fl«ht  Vlet- 
namaaa     Let  tbam  flgbt  their  own  war. 

Mrs.  DoBonrr  Lotxhob. 


February  23,  1969 

Nxw  ^aw■lr,  CoMM.. 

February  20, 196i 
Senator  Watitx  Moaax. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

War  obaolete.  We  alao,  unless  Vietnam 
war  atopped.  Fight  against  Ignorance  sd- 
mlmbla.  keep  preaaure  on. 

Doaia  W.  and  Bao  Q.  OHAinioM. 

LxvirrowH,  Pa., 
February  19,  Ites 
Senator  Watnx  Moaax, 
Senate  Office  Building,  "^ 

Washington,  D.C.: 
Congratulatlona.    Keep  up  the  good  work. 

C.  Kxlmar. 

Sair  FXANCuco,  Calif., 

February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Hooray  for  guts,  decency,  rationality.  Up 
peace,  down  war  for  peoples  of  world.  Hoo- 
ray, Moasx. 

Bkatxicx  Pogin. 

San  FXANCiaco,  Calif., 

February  19. 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx,  . 

Wa»/i<njfton,  D.C.:  i 

Am  firm  admirer  your  dignified  approach 
In  persuading  people  to  goodness,  reason, 
tolerance,  debate. 

OxxALO  Paul. 

Los  Anoxlxs,  Calif., 

February  19.  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Chambers, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Splendid  work.  Please  continue  to  oppose 
war  In  Vietnam.    All  want  peace. 

Elainx  M.  Suixioia. 

Nxw  Tobk.  N.T., 
February  19,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobbb, 
U.S.    Senate    Investigating    Committee    on 
Vietnam,  Washington,  D.C.: 
Be    assured    that    the    great   majority  of 
Americans  are  behind  you.  True  patrlotlam 
aa   you   know    Is   htunanlty,    strength,   and 
sanity. 

Sabah  BaowN. 

Nxw  Hatkn,  Conn., 

February  19,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moaax, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Wholeheartedly  and  warmly  support  your 
poaltlon  that  we  have  been  misguided  by  the 
administration  In  the  conduct  of  Vietnamese 
war.  Pleaae  continue  vital  hearings  until 
the  balance  of  the  Senate  awakens  to  their 
duty  as  well. 

I.  H.  Pollack. 


Lob  AnoxutB,  Calif., 

February  19,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobbx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  agree  with  your  poaltlon.    This  Is  a 
cruel  and  aenaeleaa  war.    Keep  fighting. 
Oratefully, 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Auaer  Aizuss. 

Cbxralis,  Wash., 
February  19,  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

HaartUy  andorBa  your  concern  to  prevent 
asoaUtlon  of  Vietnam  war.  Extensive  mUl- 
tary  personnel  Increase  and  North  Vietnam 
bombing  undoubtedly  pressures  China  to- 
ward aggreaalve  defenalve  action.  Escalation 
wUl  be  dlaastroua. 

Appreciatively. 

W.  Cltsx  Bxxchb. 


February  23,  1966 
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Los  Aifoxu^  Calif., 

February  20. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moaax, 
Senate  Office  Building.  1 1 

Washington.  D.C.: 

A  copy  of  following  telegram  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Buak's  statement  that  we 
must  teach  Communists  that  they  cannot 
«ln  In  Vietnam  Is  reminiscent  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  Nazis  on  the  oooaslon  of  Invad- 
ing Poland.  In  the  name  of  this  country 
tad  a  democratic  foreign  poUoy.  stop  It. 
Jamxb  and  Kathxbinh  Oallacrxx. 


rwtry 


<Une: 


Nxw  Yobk,  N.T., 
February  20,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  courage,  honeaty,  and  oonslatent  ef- 
lort  to  end  the  Immoral  and  Inhumane  war 
In  Vietnam  gives  us  some  hoff.  We  agree  a 
vote  should  be  taken,  but  there  must  be  In- 
»)stence  that  our  Congreeemen  truly  repre- 
sent the  pec^le's  will  for  peace. 

Ruth  SHALLrr  and  Evv^tn  Htm  an. 

Cktstal  Lmcx.  III., 

Febr^ry  21, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moksx, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Appreciate  what  you  have  iimB  in  inform- 
ing citizens  of  this  Republic  what  Is  going 
on  In  our  Oovernment.  Our  sincere  grati- 
tude.   Keep  up  the  good  work. 

9.  O.  Habbis. 

ALBANff,  Calif., 
Febr^ry  20,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  appreciate  your 
American  Involvement 
get  discouraged. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  f.  H.  Hughxs 

'       t 

Philaoxlfhi^  Pxnn., 

Febrimry  19,  I966 
Senator  Watnx  Moaax, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Applaud  your  position  at  li^arlngs.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Jamxs  McBxidx. 
Jacv  Dascrbach. 

Mill  VAixxir,  Calif., 

February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  your  Vietnam  stand  for  Ameri- 
can decency.    Wish  we  could  help  more. 

Nathan  Adlxx. 

Pabadxiu,  Calif.. 
Febri^flry  19, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moaax, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  approve  and  support  open  letter  on 
Vietnam  New  Tork  Times  of  Sunday  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1960. 

Vauoran. 

VAtJOBAir. 


long   fight  to    end 
In   Vietnam/   Don't 


Abthub  jH. 
AunaxT  li. 


MUMI  BxadR,  Fla., 

February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  M»a8x,  1 1 

Wuhington,  D.C.:  I 

We  wholeheartedly  agree  WOh  your  views 
«>  the  Vietnam  war.  Tour  gentlemanly  but 
wm  debate  with  General  Tbylor  was  well 
•wed.  Hope  the  leaders  of  our  country  will 
Med  your  advice.  ContlnuMi  healtb  and 
Vnd  luck  to  you.  II 

Sincerely,  | 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Htmam  Knsira 

and  Family. 


Oakland,   Calif., 
February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moaax. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

CongratiUatlona  Senator  Moasx.  Our  fam- 
Uy  la  grateful  to  you.  We  fear  the  backward 
element  of  the  South,  the  Blrchers  and  the 
extreme  right  have  taken  over  foreign  policy 
of  our  country.  We  suggest  the  character  of 
General  Ky  In  all  Its  monstrosity  be  given 
publicity.    Beat  wishes  alid  thanks. 

The  Kanx  Familt. 

Manhabisxt,  N.T., 
February  19.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Regarding  Vietnam  this  la  the  first  time 
you've  been  right  and  I  approve. 

P.  Danixl. 

Palo  Alto,  Calit., 
February  19,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  your  position  on  American 
policy  In  Vietnam.  Mr.  Johnson's  return  to 
the  theory  that  any  acts  are  Justified  If  they 
are  antl-Communlst  Is  Irresponsibility  which 
Jeopardizes  the  entire  world. 

William  C.  Paulsxn. 

Maki  a.  Paulsxn. 

DxTBorr,  Mich., 
February  21,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

If  we  cannot  Investtgate  State  and  CIA, 
we  are  going  Faaclat. 

C.  Maoab. 

Poktlano,  Obxg., 
February  20,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  an  Oregon  resident  of  lees  than  S 
months  I  am  pleeaed  and  proud  to  find  my- 
self represented  by  you.  As  a  Johnson  sup- 
porter In  the  last  election  I  find  myself  In 
full  support  of  your  position  on  Vietnam. 
There  are  more  people  who  support  you  and 
your  position  than  even  you  realize. 

H.  FaxDxaiCK  Wxston. 

Monmouth,  Oaao., 

February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  magnificent  fight  In 
Senate  hearing  on  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The 
statement  that  million  more  Americans  will 
support  the  President  and  Rusk  U  false.  We 
want  our  boys  home  with  us;  to  be  free  of 
the  dreadful  fear  of  nuclear  warfare  with  any 
nation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwabd  A.  Hxwxll. 

Baxxbsfixld,  Calif., 

February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Moasx,  •> 

Wos/iin^rfon,  D.C.: 

We  are  with  you  all  the  way.    Bllllona  of 
people  are  counting  on  you  to  apeak  for  ua. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Thubbton  Hunt. 

Mount  Vbxnon,  N.T., 

February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Tou  are  doing  a  remarkable  Job  In  the 
hearings  before  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Tou  are  speaking  for  our  family  and  dozens 
of  others  we  have  spoken  with.  Tou  have 
our  unqualified  support. 

AxTRUx  and  Brtt  Fast. 


POXTLAND,  OBBO., 

February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
US.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sn:  Tour  efforts  to  keep  American 
public  informed  on  Vietnam  war  are  sin- 
cerely appreciated.  Do  not  become  discour- 
aged. We  s\ipport  your  action  In  the  Senate 
hearlnga. 

Mrs.    Paul   Ramonowsxi, 

Mrs.  nUNX  J.  T..-mjr» 

Mrs.  B.  E.  HAvrNXx. 
C.  J.  Stacxt, 

DOBISCUXTIS. 

HuNnNOTON,  N.T., 

February  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  your  courageoxis.  Intelligent 
Vietnam  position  and  urge  contlnuad  open 
debate  In  the  Senate. 

Ruth  Kelsey,  Jean  Levlne,  Maxlne  Roe, 
Mafalda  Yurkewlcz,  Philip  Greene, 
Judy  Greene,  Sally  Llneweaver,  John 
R.  Llneweaver,  Ellzabetb  Barkell, 
Richard  Barkell.  Stephanie  Ellnd,  John 
Lowry,  Muriel  Kanter,  James  McKay, 
B.  J.  Zukaa,  Sam  R.  Raskin,  Mildred 
Raakln,  Elayne  Sellgman,  Theodore 
RalCTnan,  Nanette  Salzman,  Adam 
Raskin,  Henry  Lowry,  Louis  Kanter. 

Nxw  TOBX,  N.T., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moksx, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

CongratiUations,  debate  General  Taylor. 
Disaster  If  we  do  not  pull  out  In  time. 
Thank  you. 

Lots  Vazquxb. 

Nxw  TOBK,  N.T., 
February  16, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  fully  suppdrt  your  atand  on  Vietnam, 
yours  being  one  of  the  few  voices  of  sanity 
now  heard  In  Waahln^ton. 

SebxknFxxbt. 

Priladxlphia,  Pa., 

February  19. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Keep  xcp  the  good  work. 

Roanx  Vbmtubi. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
February  19,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moksx, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Vanna  Vxmtubi. 

Navakxx,  Ohio, 
February  19,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moksx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashlTigton,  D.C: 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  America  Is  behind 
you.  The  next  President  of  the  United  States 
will  be  the  man  that  bringa  our  boys  back 
from  thla  uaeleaa  murdering  in  Vietnam. 

DAVm  COLUCT. 

OOBILaMD.  N.T., 
February  19,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O.: 

Support  your  analysis  and  commend  your 
atand  during  the  hearings. 

William  and  Judith  Obiffxh. 
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_  WlSTBTJmT,   U.Y., 

~  >  February  20.  1966. 

Senator  Watnk  Mobss, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Pleaa«  communicate  to  the  President  tbat 
I  abare  your  wlae  sentlmenta  concerning  Viet 
conflict. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jtn.iAif  O.  Kochicx. 

ROSLTN  Hkiobts.  N.T., 

February  20, 1866. 
Senator  WaTmc  Moan, 
I/.S.  Senate. 
WasMnifton,  D.C.: 

Congratulate  you  aubject  Vietnam.  Mobse 
win  be  included  In  future  "profiles"  In- 
curred. 

WlIXIAM  R.  KriTAT. 

San  Pabio,  Cklxf., 

February  20, 1966. 
Senator  WATm  Mobsk. 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  agree  100  percent  with  your  stand  on 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  BCrs.  Donalo  Kat. 

CuLTZB  Crrr,  Caiit., 

February  20, 1966. 
Senator  Moass, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  continued  struggle  world 
peace. 

JUNI  HUOHIS. 

FanpoKT.  N.Y., 
February  20, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Moasx. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Tour  leadership  In  opposition  to  ciirrent 
policy  In  Vietnam  Is  in  the  highest  tradition 
of  our  country's  Ideals. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  CHAaNST  and  Family. 

San  PsDto,  Calif., 
February  20,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moiok, 
Washirmton,  D.C.: 

Urge  more  public  bearlnga  exploration 
constructive  proposals  from  University  In- 
ternational Relation  Centers  and  Ambas- 
sador Ctoldberg. 

RxnU    Mn.t.KS    THOMPSON. 
RUTHBtPOBO,  VJ., 

February  19,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Oood  show  sir.  Carry  on  for  the  aake  of 
the  Nation. 

A.   OlANCOTT,  MJ}. 

Mouirr  VBufON,  N.T. 

February  19,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  Ood  for  your  courage  and  your  de- 
fense of  decent  principles  and  of  America. 
Bravo  Senator  Moaox. 

TB>  OOOTRXT. 

K(W  Oxi,XANS.  La., 

February  20,  1966. 

Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 
Myself,  my  family,  and  a  great  many  of  my 

friends  are  In  complete  sympathy  with  what 

you  are  trying  to  do.    Tou  are  saying  what 

definitely  needs^to  be  said. 

Osoaox  B.  Boovxa. 

Nxw  ToxK.  N.T., 
February  20, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moisx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please    Continue    your    courageous    fight 
against  administration  policy  in  Vietnam. 
JosxPH  and  Maxjoxix  Oaoox. 


Mount  Vxxnon,  N.Y., 

February  20, 1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watne  Moesx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Bravo,  bravo,  bravo,  yoxir  stand  on  Amer- 
ica's Vietnam  policy  Is  the  world's  last  hope. 
Gratefully, 

Lucia  Potxx. 

San  Jose,  Caup., 
February  21. 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Momsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  deplore  Rusk's  cynical  testimony  on 
Vietnam  and  support  yoxir  opposition  to  the 
war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Michakl. 

Nxw  Tokk,  N.Y., 
February  21.1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Nation's  hope  for  peace  lies  In  your 
continued  courageous  quest  for  sane  Viet- 
nam policy. 

Mabc  Kaminbkt. 
Bflss  Rita  Cahn. 

UncA,  N.T., 
February  21,1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Appreciate  your  concern,  urge  accepting 
World  Council  of  Churches  10-polnt  program 
for  Vietnam  peace  ending  wars  brutality. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Robert  Qemmek. 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 

February  21.  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Moxsk. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Appreciate  and  support  your  posltlOQ  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Lxwia. 

Thousand  Oaks,  Calip., 

February  21,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  agree  stop  killing  Americans  unconsti- 
tutionally.    Civil  wars  aren't  within  treaty 
commitments.     Negotiate  don't  escalate. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  HxNaicHSBN. 

Los  Oatos,  Oalip., 

February  21,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  concur  with  your  convictions  regarding 
the  potential  of  the  Vietnam  situation. 
Please  persist  in  your  efforts. 

Donald  W.  Johnson. 

Cbatswobth,  Calip., 

February  21, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsk, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  hearts  and  hopes  with  you  on  Vietnam 
Issue.     How  can  we  support  you? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  F.  Bktan. 

New  Htdk  Pabx,  N.Y., 

February  21, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  position  taken  at 
the  recent  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings.  Hope  it  will  help  toward  bring- 
ing about  successful  negotiations  and  peace 
In  Vietnam.  Wiring  the  President  to  give 
full  consideration  to  your  suggestions. 
RoBXXT,  Kabkn,  Laubix,  Bbttt,  and  Fbank 

PHILLIPa. 


San  Fbancibco.  Calip., 

February  21, 1966 
Hon.  Watne  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Bravo.  Your  courageous  stand  on  Viet- 
nam is  In  the  finest  traditions  of  the  U.S 
Senate.  Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  vis  for 
financial  support  In  any  caii4)aign 
choose  to  undertake. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ratmond  Oja. 


February  2S,  1966 


you 


New  York,  N.Y., 
February  21, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  applaud  you  on  your  brave  stand  In  th« 
fight  for  peace.  Talking  at  the  conference 
table  on  the  Vietnam  Issue  Is  the  only  mature 
position  we  can  take.  Thank  you  for  your 
efforts  and  good  luck. 

Natalix  Orxnt. 

Chicago,  III. 
February  21, 1968. 
Senator  Watne  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  own  family  and  the  entire  Nation  owes 
you   an    Inestimable   debt  of  gratitude  for 
exposing    the    facts    about    our    frightening 
march  Into  war  and  ultimate  annihilation. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abthub  Bassin. 

Los  AN0ELX8,  Calip., 

February  21, 1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations,  we  ag^ee  with  your  sound 
pKxltlon  on  Vietnam  situation,  please  con- 
tinue open  debate  so  that  American  public 
can  be  aware  of  what  \b  happening.  You 
have  the  backing  of  many  Intelligent  sub- 
stantial citizens. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robebt  TXACRiNGn. 

Stosset,  N.Y., 
February  21. 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Applaud  again  your  Vietnam  stand, 
strongly  support  repeal  Tonkin  Resolution 
and  negative  appropriation  vote. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Stablxb. 

Nxw  Yobk.  NY., 
February  21, 1968. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

After  listening  again  to  you  and  Senator 
FuLBRicHT  want  to  give  you  more  than  whole- 
hearted support.  Am  a  member  of  SANE, 
local  protest  group  against  war.  Writing 
to  Senator  jAvrrs  re  supporting  you.  What 
additional  help  can  the  little  people  give? 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Bveltn  F.  Masks. 


Boston,  Mass., 
February  21, 196^. 


Senator  Mobsx, 
Washing/ton,  DC: 
Wholeheartedly 
Vietnam  debate, 
where  needed. 


support  your  position  re 
Anxious  to  lend  support 

Please  advise.  

Lawbxnck  M.  Whux. 


Champaign,  III.. 
\  February  21.1966. 

The  Honorable  Senator  Watne  Mobse. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC: 

We  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  fcrth- 
rlght  stand  In  letting  the  people  know  about 
the  utter  futility  of  present  administration 
poUeles  In  escalating  the  undeclared  war  In 

Vietnam.  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuabt  L.  Tucxxt. 
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Bkooki  tN,  N.Y.. 
FebT  Uary  20, 1§66. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsk, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Comfnittee. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sir:  Your  searching  questions  and 
enllgbt«;ilng  remarks  at  committee  bearings 
on  Vietnam  gives  one  hope  t9T  speedy  and 
lasting  world  peace.  Won't  have  to  worry 
about  population  explosion  if  war  con- 
tinues much  longer.  0\ir  y6ung  men  can 
serve  oxir  country  much  better  than  killing 
dd  being  killed.  Urge  you  to  continue  pub- 
lic bearings  In  hope  admlt4stration  will 
change  present  ix>licy.  ' 

A^ON  and  YsiwA  Sonntao. 

Studio  Crhr,  Calip.. 

February  20, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Building,  WashM^on.  D.C: 

We  urge  you  to  continue  ycur  fight  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
for  your  continued  efforts  tof  a  world  at 
peace.  [ 

Pearl  and  Jack  Ayeroff.  YHta  «md  Royal 
Judd,  S.  Airoff,  Dorothy  and  M.  New- 
man, Carl  and  May  Vi^ln,  Eve  and 
Borrx  Slmlnowsky,  Helen  Erllch.  Al 
and  Rea  Silver,  John  and  Bdartha 
Yelskal,  Esther  Werner,  and  Roslyn 
Schuldenfrel. 
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Honolulu]  Ha' 


AWAn, 

Febritry  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
Washington,  DC: 
Thank  you  for  your  courage^lis  testimony. 

Sttsu  Okubo. 

Long  Island  Cifr,  N.Y., 

FebniAry  2i,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse,  I 

Senate  Office  Building,  j 

Washington.  D.C: 

Strongly    support    your    ccjiitinulng    In- 
formed and  courageous  stand  on  Vietnam. 
Ptllis  C.  Kobman. 

New  BBUNSWI0C,  N  J.. 

Fcbrti<»ry  22. 1966. 
Senator  Mobse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Command  courageous  vltaj  exploration 
Vietnam  issue.  Urge  Serge»nt  Duncan, 
February  Ramparts  magazine,  as  committee 
witness. 

L.    t>.   MXEKXX. 

Huntinotc  *,  N.Y.. 

Febrvlftry  22, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building.  \ 

Washington,  D.C.:  } 

Continue  Vietnam  criticism.    Rennedt  de- 
lves  your   support,    recognising    NLF    as 
genuine  South  Vietnamese  political  force. 
Miss  Barbara  Jean  Bkbc. 

Statxn  IsLAifg,  N.Y., 
Senator  MORSX,  '^-^ru^ry  22, 1966. 

Senate  Office  Building.  I 

Vashington.D.C:  \ 

The  continuing  use  of  VS.  Forces  to  re- 
»lve  poutlcal  Issues  in  Vietnam  runs  counter 
-if^4  warmly  embraced  by  me;  namely 

«eii-determlnatlon.  I  urge  you  to  consider 
•«»"»  proposals  made  by  Senators  Ful- 
■»^.  Morse,  and  Kxnnkdt  aUoed  at  bring- 
^UUs  senseless  carnage  to  a  speedy  con- 

ChableC  McOuixx. 


FoBT  Watn»;  Ind., 
8.n..     «,  February  22,  1966. 

senator  Watnk  Mobsx. 
^««e  Office  Building, 
'"shington,  D.C: 

fsM^I""  ^*"'  "^  '°y*"y  andialncerely  de- 
lendlng  the  rights  of  the  AmeHcan  people. 


*TNX, 

iruan 


Please  do  not  let  the  Senate  hearings  on 
television   die.     They  offer  so  much   hope. 
We  want  to  listen  and  have  a  grave  and  great 
responsibility  to  know  what's  going  on. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  B.  Schbxck. 

Fkrndalk,  Mich., 
February  22,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  appreciate  and  support  your  views  on 
the  Vietnam  situation.  Many  thanks  for 
your  outspoken,  courageous  stand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  DkCook. 

San  Lkandro,  Calif., 

February  21,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  appreciate  your  concern  on  the  Vietnam 
situation.    Keep  up  the  good  work. 

L.  Axmstbonq. 

Salxm,  Omxa., 
February  IS.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dkab  Sknatob:  I  have  been  following  the 
varioxis  discussions  on  the  Vietnam  Issue  in 
which  you  were  involved  and  see  you  finally 
have  woke  up  some  of  your  colleagues  to  the 
dangers  our  country  is  facing  and  how  it  has 
come  about. 

I  am  enclosing  several  clippings  I  took 
from  the  morning  paper  which  coincides 
with  my  feelings  and  many  of  the  folks  in 
this  area.  There  are  some  of  our  Congress- 
men that  need  enlightening  on  these  issues. 
Al  Ullman  who  usually  Is  right  has  caught 
the  bug  somehow  and  should  be  educated  to 
the  truth  of  what  is  really  going  on.  Hat- 
field may  beat  Duncan  too  if  Duncan  does 
not  see  the  issues  in  their  true  light. 

As  I  see  it  we  are  waiting  not  only  the 
flower  of  our  manhood  but  resources  as  well 
in  a  war  that  never  should  have  been. 

Do  hope  you  will  keep  In  good  health  and 
retain  yoxir  perspective  on  these  issues,  I 
remain. 

Your  very  good  friend, 

W.  A.  Rentschlkb. 

Preaching  and  Practick 
To  theEtorroa; 

We  Americans,  leaders  of  materialism  and 
technology  and  supposed  subscribers  of 
Christianity  and  democracy,  must  make  it 
hard  for  foreigners  to  understand  and  follow. 

Being  seriously  threatened  with  a  modem 
ideology,  we  use  medieval  methods  to  combat 
it  (slapping  at  moequltoea,  when  threatened, 
instead  of  halting  their  spread  by  sterilizing 
their  breeding  areas).  Communism  only 
thrives  under  conditions  that  would  make 
Christians  and  freedom  lovers  hang  their 
beads  in  shame  (economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial exploitation.  Ignorance,  fllth,  disease, 
poverty,  etc.).  We  spend  blUions  monthly 
to  halt  Its  onrush,  but  only  thou- 
sands to  eliminate  the  breeding  grounds, 
with  missionary  work,  economic,  and  techni- 
cal  aid.  We  allow  our  moneyed  Interests  to 
spread  throughout  the  world  to  satisfy  their 
lust  for  gain  by  exploitation  of  natural  and 
human  resources,  protected  by  their  influ- 
ence in  foreign  governments.  We  retard  pro- 
duction of  food  and  economic  progress  in  a 
starving  world.  We  give  aid  to  status  quo 
governments.  Americans  abroad  display  eco- 
nomic and  social  superiority. 

Are  these  masses  fighting  for  communism 
by  their  civil  action  at  the  ballot  box  or 
battlefield,  or  are  they  trying  to  give  their 
existence  meaning?  Will  guns  and  our  boys* 
lives  kill  an  ideology,  or  strengthen  the  cause 
of  the  suppressed?  Have  these  monthly  bil- 
lions and  lives  reversed  communism  the  last 
20  years?  Could  we  be  imperfect  in  the 
execution  of  a  perfect  faith?    Have  we  un- 


derevaluated  this  threat?  Have  we  sent  our 
boys  to  the  wrong  frontline,  armed  with 
wrong  weapons? 

Howard  Wilopanc. 

Illkgitimatk  Wax 
To  the  Editob  : 

The  founders  of  the  United  States  of 
America  expected  the  Nation  to  make  war, 
when  necessary,  in  an  open  and  above-txiard 
manner.  They  expected  It  to  declare  its  in- 
tention openly  after  due  debate  of  the  rea- 
sons, to  state  them  clearly  and  name  the 
enemies  specifically. 

They  intended  making  war  to  be  solely  a 
legislative  prerogative.  In  article  I,  section  8, 
clause  11  of  the  Constitution,  they  provided 
that  "the  Congress"  shall  declare  war.  They 
did  not  mention  the  Executive  in  the  con- 
nection. 

The  records  of  the  debates  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  reveal  that  the  framers 
definitely  Intended  the  President  not  to  have 
power  to  declare  war.  He  was  to  be  able  to 
use  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  resources  of 
the  country  to  "repel  sudden  attacks,"  but 
was  not  to  be  able  to  wage  aggressive  war  to 
serre  his  purposes  alone  as  sovereigns  had 
done  since  time  Immemorial. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  is  deeply 
involved  today  in  a  war  Congress  did  not  de- 
clare and  has  not  openly  debated;  a  war  for 
uncertain  reasons,  indefinite  objectives,  and 
against  insufficiently  identified  enemies. 

It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossmle  to 
determine  who  got  the  Nation  into  \.bei  war 
in  Vietnam,  when,  and  how.  Also  futile,  ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  of  historians.  President 
Johnson  has  recognized  it  as  "really  war," 
Issued  orders  to  escalate  it,  then  deescalate 
it,  now  escalate  it  again,  resulting  in  "con- 
fusion worse  confounded." 

The  Illegitimacy  of  the  thing  Is  being  ig- 
nored generally,  and  perhaps  it  may  well  be 
so  now.  But  what  of  the  future?  la  the 
United  States  committed  to  the  principle 
that  the  President  and  his  aids,  particularly 
the  aids,  may  make  war  a  la  Vietnam  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  see  fit  to  do  so?  Shall 
the  Congress  forfeit  its  rights  and  duties 
through  neglect?  Shall  the  Constitution  be 
amended  by  ignoring  provisions  which  Inter- 
fere with  the  plans  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ment? 

In  short,  shall  the  switch  from  democracy 
to  autocracy  or  hog-wild  bureaucracy  now 
taking  place  In  Washington,  D.C,  be  allowed 
to  continue? 

SiLVANUS  KiNOSLXT. 

A  Chxapkb  Wat 

TotheEorrox: 

The  sudden  and  dramatic  move  of  "iPresl- 
dent  Johnson  to  export  the  Great  Society- 
even  to  South  Vietnam  has  its  sides  to  look 
at  too.  After  the  great  idea  possessed  L3jr. 
he  ordered  Vice  President  Humphrxt  to  Viet- 
nam to  fill  in  the  menu,  and  let  the  Vlets 
know  what  to  expect.  That  was  qiiite  an 
order,  but  probably  Hubert's  Imagination  is 
fertile  enough  to  come  through  abundantly. 
Whether  it  will  be  two  wheelbarrows  in  every 
garage,  of  two  motorcycles,  we  should  know 
shortly. 

There  is  little  that  I  or  any  reader  can  da 
about  this  arbitrary  decision  to  export  our 
wealth,  except  possibly  to  turn  on  the  TV  Uy 
take  our  minds  off  the  subject.  But  then  we 
will  be  confronted  with  Government  com- 
mercials imploring  us  not  to  travel  abroad, 
but  to  stay  home  and  lessen  the  dollar  drain. 

But  if  there  has  got  to  be  a  program  like 
this,  maybe  we  are  aiming  it  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  offer 
the  Great  Society  program  to  North  Vietnam 
if  they  would  agree  to  quit  fighting.  It  could 
be  cheaper  in  the  long  haul. 

If  we  follow  the  pattern  of  all  20th  century 
wars,  we  will  tear  the  country  up.  and  after 
hostilities,  start  in  rebuilding  it  for  them. 


■-WN9' 


^k/'    ^ 
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Why  wouldn't  It  be  better  to  start  In  Improv- 
\nf  before  deatructlon?  Being  as  L3J.  Is 
using  some  of  my  money  to  pay  for  his  big 
plans,  I  take  the  liberty  to  make  this  sug- 
gestion. 

B.  F.  Cook. 

SALnc,  Obm>., 
February ,  19.  iM«. 
The  Hooovable  Watnb  Mous, 

US.  Senate. 
WashinQton,  D.O. 

Dsaa  Ba :  Uy  wife  and  I  greatly  appreotat* 
your  vigorous  opposition  to  our  national 
poUcy  in  Vietnam.  We  beUeve  that  the 
present  policy  xvot  only  la  lacking  support 
among  mo«t  natlona  but  oan  well  bring 
•hame  and  poaalble  defeat.  We  are  urging 
public  debate  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  bring  out  facts  In  Vietnam. 

WUl  you  please  do  all  In  your  power  to 
make  this   possible?     Also,   pleaee  keep  up 
your  opposition.     Thank  you. 
J        Sincerely, 

LoTHCB  Max  Wnxa. 


PoKTLAjrD,  Oaao., 
February  12. 19€«. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsb, 
WaaKlngton,  D.C. 

DxAa  Mm.  Moaax:  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  Ulk  at  the  Senate  debate. 

I  feel  so  thankful  we  have  a  liberal  minded 
Senator  with  so  mueh  courage  and  under- 
standing. 

I  am  aleo  encouraged  that  you  have  more 
in  your  oamp  as  time  goes  on.  Also  the 
signing  of  the  protest  letter  to  President 
Johnson  of  January  31  by  70  RepresentaUves 
warn  a  step   forward. 

Would  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
Alken-Mansfleld  report  on  their  recent  visit 
to  Vietnam?  I  would  like  to  add  that  this 
should  be  made  available  to  all  VS.  cltlsens. 
Oould  you  reveal  to  the  public  the  facts  aa 
to  how  Thailand  has  become  a  military 
dependent  ot  the  American  Treasury  as  you 
referred  to  In  your  speech? 

Tour  oamp  Is  growing,  let  us  keep  on. 
n  the  time  la  not  too  abort  perhaps  we  will 
win. 

Respectfully, 

<  Alicx  Rxbopkth, 

HninaTOM.  Ouo., 
February  13. 1968. 
The  Honorable  Watnx  Moaas, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DSAa  Ma.  Moaas:  Although  I  am  not  a 
member  of  your  party,  I  feel  compelled  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  you  for  your 
eKpreaslon  of  protest  against  our  Involve- 
ment  In  Vietnam.  How  thankful  we  are  for 
the  voices  of  protest  at  this  time  and  for 
those  dedicated  to  peace. 

Seeing  and  hearing  the  Interrogations  last 
week  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  a  great  experience.  Restored,  to 
a  great  extent,  our  faith  In  our  elected  rep- 
reaentatlves.  e^Mdally  from  the  several  who 
obviously  put  prlndpls  above  party, 
atncerely. 

tin.  A.  L.  Lauts. 

Saldc.  Ovao.. 
February  10,  1999. 
VS.  Senator  Watnk  Moan 

Dkab  Sn :  I  must  say  I  have  cotne  to  think 
a  great  deal  more  of  you  In  the  past  year  as 
the  senior  Senator  of  Oregon. 

I  have  not  gone  along  with  you  on  all 
matters,  but  I  do  say  you  are  on  the  right 
track  on  the  Korean  war  and  I  support  your 
thinking. 

Also  you  are  right  on  the  giveaway  of  VS. 
dollars  which  Is  draining  our  Nation  to  a 
point  where  we  will  need  help  should  we 
be  attacked. 


I  appreciate  yoij^forthrlgbtnees  in  these 
matters  and  my  sufkport  Is  yours  so  long  as 
you  keep  working  for  the  good  ot  our  great 
Nation. 

Respectfully, 

Hauju*  H.  HAaaiB. 

Salbc,  Osio., 
-    February  15. 1996. 
VS.  Senator  WATits  Moiun 

Senate  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAk  Sib:  Am  dropping  this  short  note  to 
let  you  know  you  are  doing  the  Job  well  and 
we  are  back  of  you  every  Inch. 

We  pray  we  can  stop  this  giving  to  everyone 
else,  there  Is  a  limit  as  to  what  good  old 
America  (as  we  use  to  know  It)  can  and 
should  do. 

We  have  three  grandsons  in  service  now  and 
for  what,  they  don't  know  and  neither  do  we. 

I  knew  you  personally  when  In  Eugene, 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  my  brother  Cy 
Slocum,  be  Is  a  different  person  now  we 
thank  Ood  for  It. 

Senator  ICoaaa  keep  up  the  good  work  we 
are  backing  you. 
Tours  truly, 

ICrs.  SUujur  H.  HaaaiB. 

PoBTLAifo,  Ouo. 
Hon.  WATint  1j.  Moksx, 
V.S.  Senate:. 
Washington.  D.O. 

Dkas  Snf  atok  :  We  Wish  to  express  our  un- 
equivocal support  for  your  policies  relative 
to  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
With  thanks  and  our  best  wishes  we  are. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  L.  Maronst. 
lifrs.  W.  L.  Mabonxt. 
Srmn  J.  Mahonxt. 

EoaTLAND,  Oan., 
February  9,  1999. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobox:    I  am  writing  to 
express  my  thanks  for  yoiir  efforts  in  the 
Vietnam  situation.    I  hope  you  will  keep  It 
up  as  we  certainly  do  need  your  help  and  the 
help  of  all  those  that  wpit  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  DoaoTRT  McConx. 

Okants  Pam,  Oxxo., 

February  14,  1999. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moaax. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sn:  Please  continue  your  courageous  fl^t 
to  try  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation. 

Tour  actions  the  last  few  days  have  given 
renewed  hope  to  a  great  number  of  we 
Americans  that  our  country  can  be  saved 
from  total  war. 

I  have  disagreed  with  a  number  of  your 
views  but  you  have  my  full  support  for  your 
actions  m  this  regard. 

Our  Constitution  clearly  states  only  Con- 
gress can  declare  war.  Tet  In  the  past  30 
years,  the  spirit  of  thU  safeguard  has  been 
disregarded  by  changing  the  name  of  war. 

As  a  concerned  dtlxen,  I  wonder  why  an 
amendment  can't  be  added  to  our  Constitu- 
tion that  only  Congress  can  conunlt  any 
drafted  troops  to  battle  on  any  foreign  soil? 

We  are  supposed  to  be  a  democracy  and  the 
elected  represenUtlves  of  the  people  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  very  basis  of  our  Government 
to  control  any  one  who  has  dedres  to  be  a 
ruler  of  our  country  . 

With  the  new  terms  of  "policing,"  "protect- 
ing." etc.,  now  being  used,  do  you  believe  a 
constitutional  amendment  would  return  this 
balance  of  power  to  our  elected  Congress? 

Please  continue  your  brave  fight  for  the 
future  of  our  country. 
Respectfully, 

BXATBICX  BXNimT. 


POKIXAKD,  OXCO., 

February  n.  ittt. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAK  SxNATOB  Moixx:  I  am  writing  on  be- 
half of  both  my  husband  and  myself  to  ap- 
plaud your  eloquent  and  courageous  stand 
Against  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  Everything 
you  say  rings  true  and  Is  factual.  As  to  ths 
American  people  not  standing  for  It — I  dent 
know.  I  am  amazed  at  the  apathy  and  lack 
of  concern  shown.  It  is  true  that  it  is  up  to 
them,  but  you  of  Congress  are  better  In- 
formed and  are  the  real  guardians  of  the 
people.  "Porglve  them.  Father,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  2,000  years  ago.  A  letter  to  the  editor  In 
today's  paper,  signed  by  H.  Quy  Oood- 
sell,  statek  that  the  speeches,  "delivered 
on  Xbe  stepe  of  the  Pioneer  Poet  Office,  were 
read  from  manuscripts.  They  were  academic 
and  unimpressive.  Most  of  the  applaiue  wu 
from  the  demonstrators  themselves."  I  wu 
there,  and  I  thought  the  speeches  were  excel- 
lent, factiial,  and  plausible.  There  were  t 
number  of  spectators  standing  opposite  who 
could  be  seen  clapping  their  bands.  Peace 
seems  to  be  boring  and  unexciting.  The  hu- 
man animal  Is  Indeed  an  enigma.  I  can 
say  for  sure  that  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  hawks  sound  anything  but  academic. 

I  feel  that  President  Johnson  has  usurped 
his  authority  to  an  extent  to  warrant  Im- 
peachment. His  Judgment  certainly  has  not 
been  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  He  flagrantly  betrayed  the  people 
who  voted  for  him,  and  that  Includes  both 
of  us.  Along  with  poor  advice,  he  was  of- 
fered very  good  advice  by  many  knowledge- 
able people.  Many  writers  and  comments- 
tors  were  counseling  withdrawal  before  It  wai 
too  late.  The  Saturday  Review  and  the  Na- 
tion were  full  of  such  coimsel.  We  have 
acted  like  a  tyrant  and  a  bully  and  if  we 
don't  mend  our  ways  we  will  suffer  the  lot  of 
the  tyrant  and  bully. 

Perhaps  we  could  take  Ky  and  the  rest  of 
his  ilk  and  set  them  up  in  a  fortification  (en- 
clave) on  the  coast  similar  to  that  of  Chiang 
on  Formosa.  If  600,000  of  these  "dedicated 
South  Vietnamese  troope,  fighting  for  free- 
dom" can't  defend  this  position,  then  who 
are  the  people,  and  who  are  we  helping  to 
defend  what?  Sidney  Hook  says  that 
"Democracy  Is  the  wlU  of  the  majority  of 
the  i>eople,  be  it  communism  or  whatever." 
If  the  majority  are  Vletcong,  It  is  their 
country. 

All  moral  aspecU  aside,  and  speaking 
strictly  as  business  people  and  taxpayers,  it 
seems  asinine  to  pour  billions  of  dollars  into 
a  country  for  development  and  reform  whlls 
we  are  simultaneously  spending  billions  to 
blast  It  to  blU.  I  can  only  say  that  In  my 
estimation  you  cannot  bomb  ideology  nor 
can  you  buy  it,  which  seems  to  be  the  latest 
strategy  of  our  President.  If  he  is  acting  1& 
an  intelligent  manner,  I  fall  to  see  it.  At 
any  rate.  I  hope  the  Scales  will  fall  off  enough 
Congressmen's  eyes  to  enable  them  to  see  the 
frightening  picture  and  do  something  to  get 
us  out  of  this  hellish  Asiatic  morass. 

Tou  are  espKiusing  what  is  now  an  unpopu- 
lar cs:use,  but  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  you 
have  done  so.  and  it  is  certainly  more  popular 
than  It  was  a  year  ago.  We  express  our  heart- 
felt graUtude  to  you  for  the  fight  you  ate 
making  In  the  cause  of  peace,  certainly  In- 
cluding a  revision  of  our  entire  foreign  policy. 
Tou  are  right,  and  I  wish  that  you  were  our 
President. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  HowAxo  W.  Babxb. 

Cavx  Juncttow, 
February  12.  iMt 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx:  I  am  with  you  aU 
of  the  way,  and  I  sure  get  a  great  kick  out 
of  watching  you  on  TV.    Looks  to  me,  when 
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jou  get  going,  that  you  are  j|tut  beginning  to 

Oght  Johnson  and  his  war. 

Stick  with  it.  This  Is  going  to  end  Just 
as  you  said  It  would  with  Johns<m  the  most 
discredited  President  we  hBVe  ever  had.  It 
U  my  opinion  that  nothing  but  complete 
power  will  satisfy  him. 

I  am  a  Democrat;  always  voted  Democrat, 
but  now  shall  vote  my  first  Republican  vote 
for  Hatfield  on  account  of  his  views  on  war 
being  the  same  as  yours  and  unless  Robsbt 
ZxtnrBir  runs  for  next  President,  111  bet  I 
vote  for  a  Republican  President.  I've  had 
enough.  I 

Keep  up  your  good  flghti    I  might  get  to 
vote  for   you   next    for   PNsldent.     But   I 
wouldn't  wish  that  on  you. 
Best  wishes, 

Mrs.    PAMSr   HALtOCK 

( The  tooman  miner  of  the  SiaMyous) . 

POBTLAKD,  OBXO., 

February  It.  1969. 
Senator  Moaax, 

Senator  J.  Woxxam  Fulbbioi  ^, !, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sou:  In  yoiir  present  popiilarity  explodon 
(and  probably  at  any  other  time)  the  best  I 
can  expect  for  my  letter  Is 'that  your  seere> 
tary's  secretary's,  secretar/t  secretary  will 
flJe  it  among  the  stuff  you  may  read  some-< 
day  when,  like  all  hiunan  beings,  you  might 
need  a  little  extra  praise. 

History  will,  erf  course,  rsmembsr  you  for 
your  statesmanship  and  so  Will  I  but  partic- 
ularly for  the  satisfying  ecad  of  that  last 
ttievlsed  day.  of  the  committee  hearings 
when  Rusk  and  I  watched,  without  fully 
comprehending  the  Implications,  as  you 
peeled  yourself  a  willow  switch.  Suddenly 
you  pounced  and  were  wanning  up  the  Sec- 
retary's pink  botUxn.  Rusk  bad  scxne  rea- 
son to  hope,  with  the  admlnistraUon's 
typical  contempt  for  other  people's  intelli- 
gence, that  having  reached  the  end  of  the 
last  day  and  having  been  able  to  sidestep 
completely  the  Midwest  Senator  who  took 
up  the  same  question  (while  prudently  at- 
tributing It  to  a  female  oonstltuent)  he 
had  reason  to  hope  that  be  would  escape 
completely  having  to  explain  the  phenom- 
enon of  five  or  six  men  in  our  Oovernment 
having  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  and  cour- 
age in  the  entire  world.  Tour  ♦JwiHg  was 
perfect  for  bursting  that  bSlloon.  It  well 
may  be  that  you  and  our  Watnx  Morsx  can 
someday  take  credit  for  hiivlng  saved  hu- 
manity. At  one  time,  su^h  a  statansnt 
would  have  been  pure  rhetoric;  now,  as 
svery  thinking  person  know*.  It  can  be  stark 
reality.  , 

Thank   you.  Senator,   foe  giving   us   ths 
tbrlU  of  a  lUetlme. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  B.iMooBx  Savaox. 


TlikpTDALi.  Ono. 
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Bon.  Watkx  Mobsx, 

VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  DxAB  SxNATOB  Mobsx:  After  much  r«ad- 
mg  and  soul  searching  I  find  myself  agreeing 
more  and  more  with  your  opinions  and  your 
stand  concerning  the  Vletnum  sltuatUm. 

To  me,  the  Issue  has  been  a  paradox.  It 
has  been  most  difficult  to  weed  out  the  facts 
&om  the  emotional  overtones  and  contra- 
dicuons  ^^manaUng  from  the  State  Depart- 
inent.  the^rees,  and  fitan  private  cltlaens— 
mfluenUal  and  otherwise. 

The  copy  of  your  recent  speech  in  the  S«n- 
tte— "The  SUte  of  War  in  Vietnam"— which 
I  pjcenUy  received  from  yoxir  office  has  veri- 
fied the  conclusions  I  too  have  reached. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  before  aU  humanity 
Boes  down  en  masse  before  the  gales  at 
nuclear  destruction  we  will  have  reached,  as 
nations  that  level  of  maturity  so  desperately 
j»^  for  survival— a  maturity  embodied  In 
intemauonal  law  and  napwst,  out  of  need  If 


for  nothing  dse,  on  the  part  at  aU  natldtis 
(not  Just  theirs,  but  ours)    for  this  legal 
system. 
Please  carry  on. 
Sincerely  yiOurB, 

torn  P.  Ross. 

Aomss,  Oxxo.. 
^ebniory  U,  1989. 
Senator  Watnx  Mo«xr, 
Senator  of  the  State  of  Oregon,    .,   ,V 
Washington,  D.C.  .  .  ,1    "~ 

DxAR  Sxnator:  I  am  i^tefuLthM  there  are 
men  like  Senator  J.  W.  Fomaoar  and  you, 
having  the  courage  to  express  the  gravity  of 
the  sltuaUon  in  Vietnam  relative  to  the 
world.  Men  like  you  endure  abuse  because 
you  dare  seeing  the  facts  realistiaally,  this 
against  the  general  trend  of  keeping  in  Una 
with  the  executive  branch  of  our  Opvem- 
ment. 

With  great  interest  I  followed  the  Foreign 
Relations  Coinmlttee's  bearings  and  api  only 
glad  that  we  live  in  a  democracy  where  this 
U  possible.  I  only  hope  that  enough  Xmerl* 
cans  leaxned  the  facts  and  will  realize  that  we 
are  heading  for  a  general  war,  unless  ve 
change  our  course  of  action. 
.  Tou  are  well  lufcu'med  and  see  the  global 
perspective  of  our  Involvement  In  southeast 
Asia.  I  do  cot  need  to  reiterate  our  position 
in  this  world  o€  today.  However,  what 
frightens  me  Is  that  in  the  year  1966.  we, 
as  human  beings,  as  civilized  people,  resort 
to  ,war  as  an  extension  of  diplomacy;  where 
discvisslons  fail,  arms  take  over  with  all  Its 
horrible  consequences.  Seemingly  we  never 
let^rn  and  only  men  like  you  can  enlighten 
the  people  here  and  abroad  that  this  Is 
wrong. 

We  are  now  In  an  impasse.  .  We  becu-  that 
since  1947  over  $800  bllUon  was  spent  on 
armament  In  o\ir  country  alone.  We  came 
to  accept  the  slaughter  of  our '  youths  and 
have  pride  in  killing  the  youth  of  other  na- 
tions. Where  are  we  going;  have  we  learned 
nothing  from  history? 

We  hear  of  escalation — of  evsotual  oaD- 
frontatlon  with  China,  with  Russia.  If  this 
ever  comes  about,  we  all  know  there  will  be 
no  winners,  only  losers,  there  will  be  no 
honor  iBVOlved;  we  will  set  back  dvlllxatloQ 
for  centuries.  If  not  forever. 

Looking  at  the  world  today,  there  are  more 
authoritarian  governments  than  democrat 
ciee,  and  even  democracy  is  Interpreted  dif- 
ferently iQ  different  countrlee  with  different 
backgrounds.  So,  why  do  we  Interfere  in  a 
(badcaUy)  dvll  war  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  said 
to  stop  communism,  aggresdon.  Which 
communism,  which  aggression?  At  the  same 
time  our  President  and  Secretin  of  Stats 
mention  this,  they  say  that  neKhsr  China, 
nor  Russia  daree  to  get  involved  in  Vietnam. 
This  is  rather  Illogical.  Further,  it  Is  con- 
ceded that  Russia  and  China  have  ideological 
differences,  which.  In  my  opinion  only  results 
of  Russia  coming  of  age  and  prosperous, 
more  liberal,  and  more  realistic  whereas 
China  still  burdens  from  past  himilliatlon 
and  European  enslavement.  Olven  time  and 
opportunity  (UJf,)  China  will  become 
eventually  less  belligerent  and  more  moder- 
ate, but  we  must  convince  the  Chinese,  as 
we  did  ths  Russians,  that  we  are  sincere  and 
have  no  obscure  motives. 

North  and  South  Vietnam,  for  that  matter 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  were  until  1964  Indo- 
china, a  French  colony.  This  Is  the  crux  of 
the  matter.  From  the  Vietnamese  people's 
point  of  view,  we  are  continuing  the  French 
colonial  policy  of  Imposing  our  (Weetem) 
will  upon  them.  We  profess  to  have  limited 
goals,  such  as  free  dectlons.  Free  elections 
do  not  Impress  a  people  who  were  colon- 
ized, occupied  by  Japanese,  then  occi^pled 
by  the  French  again,  with  British  and  Amer- 
ican assistance.  Free  elections  do  not 
mean  much  to  a  people  who  never  had  an 
election  period.    What  does  make  sense  to 


them  Is  to  bei  free — free  from  ^terfs^snos 
of  the  Western  powers,  under  any  term  of 
self-government,  whether  good  <»'  bad.  The 
worst  domestic  govenmient  Is  better  than 
the  bee&— foreign  Imposed — one. 

X  experienced  the  same  dtuatlon  In  occu- 
pied HoUaoMl  during  the  war.  later  In  the 
Dutch  Indies.  These  peoples  were  rather 
crawling  before  walking  on  their  own.  than 
havlxig  "goodies"  under  foreign  domination. 
Democracy  as  we  know  It,  is  not,  at  this 
time,  poedble  In  Vietnam,  as  It  Is  not  pos- 
dble  In  so  many  countries.  We  must  realise 
this  and  not  always  compare  them  with  our- 
selves. What  they  do  have  In  common  with 
us  aa  human  beings  Is  that  they  wish  to  be 
free.  Therefore,  we  must  change  our  pidloy 
according  to  reality. 

The  17th  parallel  was  a  dividing  line, 
imposed  by  the  British.  In  order  to  avoid 
bloodshed  and  to  create  a  "cooling  off*  period 
giving  the  French  an  opportunity  to  with- 
draw behind  this  parallel,  a  Vietnamese  col- 
laboratons'  sanctuary,  as  Canada  became  ths 
sanctuary  for  thoee  who  collaborated  with 
the  British  during  our  Revolutionary  War. 

Feelings  are  high  now.  We,  being  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world,  oan  afford, 
without  losing  face  to  be  realistic  and  civi- 
lized a^d  show  the  Vletxiamese,  as  well  as  the 
world,' that  we  are  a  peace-loving  people. 

We  escalated  within  a  short  time  from 
15,000  advisers  in  Vietnam,  to  an  Army  of 
presently  306,000  man.  In  addltl^.  we  irere 
told,  another  approximately  100,000  men  are 
involved  in  various  ways.  Including  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  When  we  had  16,QO0  men  there, 
our  casualties  were  relatively  low.  With  es- 
calation, casualties  Increased.  I  undefTttaod 
South  Vietnam  has  presently  960,000  men  in 
anns.  I  cannot  see  where  the  safety  of  the 
remainder  of  our  forces  would  be  In  Jeopardy 
If  we,  as  a  gesture  of  good  will,  as  proof  of  our 
good  Intentions,  withdrew  46,000  men.  If 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  respond  with- 
drawing, we  gradually  could  reduce  our 
forces  while  in  the  meantime  we  created  a 
dlmate  where  all  parties  concerned  could  be 
persxiaded  to  come  to  the  conference  table. 
The  Vletcong,  now  fighting  (In  their  view) 
a  war  of  liberation,  should  be  Included  in 
discussions.  Then  we  can  indeed  talk  free 
elections,  which  seems  the  entire  purpose  of 
our  boys  dying  there.  This  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  oxiT  contentloo  that  we  seek  an 
honorable  solutloii.    ' 

I  believe  that  this  wbj  we  could  oonvlpce 
the  Chinese,  the  Russians,  fpr  that  mattOT, 
our  allies  In  Western  Eur(^;>s,  that  we  really 
have  no  obscure  reasons  for  being  there  and 
that  we  will  leave  Vietnamese  soil  soon 
thereafter.  The  alternatives  are  obvious.  A 
global,  atomic  war,  pei^ps  sxtsrmlnatlon  of 
the  human  raoe.  Is  this  what  ws  offer  our 
children? 

Dear  Senator,  I  apologize  for  taking  so 
much  of  your  valuable  time,  but  trust  this 
letter  will  have  soms  merits  for  you  to  ex- 
plore.   Thank  you. 

Slncsrely  yours, 

TdBlokxxb. 

Hal,finat,  Obxo., 
Fatnvarg  10, 1988. 
U.S.  SxNATOa  or  Obcoon. 

Dkab  Scnatob  Mobsx  :  We  do  hope  you  may 
find  time  to  read  this  letter,  tot  ws  want 
you  to  know,  we  are  in  back  of  your  stand 
on  the  Vietnam  crisU  100  percent  and  we 
thank  Ood  that  Oregon's  Senator  was  oxxe 
of  the  two  Senat<MS  in  the  Nation,  that  had 
the  will  and  honesty  to  th«  people  to  vote 
against  giving  the  President  the  power  of 
a  dictator  to  lead  their  country  Into  a  war. 
A  war  that  could  last  for  30  years. 

Now  this  same  Presldsnt  cannot  and  Is 
not  honestly  essking  a  peaceful  seUlement 
of  this  war,  not  when  he  seeks  and  takes 
the  advice  of  men  like  IteKsiBMm,  Dean 
Rusk,  and  General  Taylor.  Men  that  cannot 
or  will  not  let  the  American  paojpit  know 
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Ju«t  what  th«7  an  4<Ang.  Aft«r  kU  w*  an 
tlM  OOM  that  bave  to  p«y  wltb  our  boya 
and  money. 

Our  Pr«akl«Bt  juat  rotumed  from  Hono- 
lulu. H«  promlacd  the  Vietnamaac  tTery- 
thlng  Ui  the  book  and  to  contlnua  the 
alaugbtar  of  our  aebool  klda,  for  that  la  all 
thay  ara. 

Ba  talla  us  to  build  nuire  achoola,  for  what? 

Tha  glrla  say  tbay  can  get  along  fine  with 
what  achoola  we  have,  and  If  thla  ""—"^ 
dlaregard  for  the  ConaUtuUon  of  United 
States  U  not  stopped,  the  only  boys  we  will 
have  left  are  the  onee  with  a  Jail  record.  In 
fact  that'a  about  all  we  have  left  now  In 
Baker  Oounty. 

BeuAtor,  I  want  you  to  know  the  draft 
board  of  Bakw  County  la  taking  boys  In 
their  freahman  year  out  of  ooUege  at  mid- 
term.    These  boys  have  good  gradea. 

It  la  so  bad  that  Mr.  Lyle  Johnson,  registrar 
at  B.O.  College  also  a  member  of  the  draft 
board  realgned  from  the  draft  board  and 
publicly  stated  that  the  unfalmeaa  waa  his 
reason  for  hU  resignation. 

Where  Is  this  going  to  end? 
Sincerely, 

PbuttLaisd. 
,    Mrs.  PixcT  Laxkd. 

PoBTuun.  Oaao. 
Senator  Watnx  Uobsx, 

417  Senate  Office  Building. 
WMhington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Skwatoi:  I  wish  to  commend  you  for 
fo\u  peralatent  stand  on  the  Vietnam  Issue 
and  \irge  that  you  continue  your  course 
through  the  rougher  waters  ahead. 

I  fear  that  this  NaUon  has  committed 
Itself  to  a  most  regrettable  course.  We  ai« 
now  caught  In  a  war  both  unjxist  and  Im- 
moral and  one  In  which  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, the  women  and  children,  suffer  the 
greatest. 

My  hope  Is  that  the  posture  of  this  Nation 
can  return  once  again  to  the  one  of  peace- 
maker and  OUT  only  hope  now  Is  that  your 
voice  and  that  of  others  continue  to  be 
heard  as  part  of  the  conscience  of  these 
United  Statee. 
In  peace, 

Amith  M.  Kbcu. 

Salzm.  Ouo., 
Februarp  13.  1999. 

D«Aa  SnrsToa  Mom:  i  juat  want  you  to 
know  that  I  am  thankful  that  we  have  an 
American  Senator  such  as  yourself  who  has 
the  courage   to  protest   the  Vietnam  mess. 

When  dW  America  aasume  the  self-ap- 
P^nted  role  of  world  ruler  and  cure-all  for 
every  country's  Uls,  to  the  drain  and  detri- 
ment bf  our  wonderful  country? 

Thla  U  a  crtileal  tloM.  In  my  opinion,  as  at 
the  rate  we  are  now  going,  it  will  soon  be 
ttat  all  dissenters  will  be  suppressed  and 
branded  as  un-American  and  unpatriotic 
Then  everyone  will  be  afraid  to  express 
themselves.  Thanks  again  for  caring 
Sincerely, 

KZN  RZXKXK. 
POBTIJtND,  ObXO., 

_       ^     „  February  10. 1966. 

Senator  Watitx  Moksk. 
UJ5.  Senate, 
WoMhiTtfton.  D.G. 

Obai  Szi:  This  letter  U  to  Inform  you  that 
1  fully  support  your  stand  on  the  undeclared 
war  In  Vietnam.  I  feel  It  Is  the  responsl- 
bUlty  of  the  Congress  to  commit  this  coun- 
try to  war  If  such  aotlon  is  necessary  I 
orge  you  to  continue  your  effort  to  lead 
the  President  back  to  the  constitutional 
path. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
televised  Senate  hearings  now  going  on  are 
a  great  pubUo  service.  Prior  to  theee  hear- 
ings one  could  only  obtain  the  facta  through 
the  written  press  and  I  am  hl^y  skeptical 
of  much  that  la  printed   In  these  media. 
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Facta  can  be  slanted  or  altered  to  suit  the 
writer.  I  prefer  to  see  It  with  my  own  eyes 
and  form  my  own  opinion. 

I  will  close  with  a  word  about  myaeU.  I 
sm  not  a  bearded  beatnlck.  Instead  I  am  a 
RepubUcan,  and  I  tend  to  lean  toward  the 
oonservaUve.  I  am  discharged  from  the 
Marines  after  4  years  of  active  duty  and 
consider  myself  much  more  patriotic  than 
the  average  person.  It  is  for  this  reas<Mi 
that  I  do  not  want  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  be  so  flagrantly  violated  by 
the  President.  Thank  you. 
Respectfully  joun, 

Albbr  L.  Dean. 

OmAMTs  Pass,  Oaxo., 

rebruary  10,  1996. 

OxAk  Skkatoi  Moaax:  May  I  take  this 
means  to  express  my  admiration  for  yoai 
attitude  and  stand  on  our  foreign  relatlmu 
policies.  That  our  circumvention  of  the 
UJ7.  is  ridiculous  and  the  waste  of  our  re- 
sources In  foreign  lands  scandalous  should 
be  apparent  to  any  thinking  pmon. 
Apathy,  ignorance,  or  both  on  the  part  or  our 
American  public  can  be  the  only  reason  I 
can  think  of  being  responsible  for  same 

I  respect  your  thinking  in  every  respect 
and  may  Ood  grant  you  the  power  to  per- 
severe. 

If  I,  as  a  thinking  American  oitisen,  can 
support  you  in  any  way  other  than  my  vota 
I  would  consider  it  an  honor. 
Sincerely. 

R.  B.  HowAKO. 

POKTUlND,  OXCO., 

February  9.  1999. 
Hon.  Watitx  Moan, 
Senate  of  the  United  Statea  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAs  Sxif  ATOB  Mossx :  I  have  Just  finished 
reading  your  speech  in  the  Sensto  on  Wednes- 
day, May  8,  1886.  "The  Undeclared  War 
in  Vietnam."  I  have  also  read,  Ustened,  and 
watched  as  much  as  possible  in  connection 
with  your  views  on  this  and  other  polnta  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

May  I  say,  even  though  I  am  not  yet  A 
U.S.  citizen,  that  In  my  modest  opinion  you 
have  a  correct  appraisal  of  the  dangers  of 
the  present  situation.  More  to  the  point, 
let  me  assure  you  of  my  admiration  for  yotir 
conUnued  courage  and  devotion  to  the  in- 
tereet  of  the  country  as  you  understand  It. 

In  a  recent  TV  debate  you  appealed  to  the 
American  people  to  make  themselvee  heard 
where  It  counta:  in  the  ballot  box.  It  Is  my 
earnest  hope  that  In  the  not-too-distant  fu- 
ture I  may  be  able  to  support  you  precisely 
in  that  place.  In  the  meantime  I  shaU  be 
gratefiU  for  the  continued  mailing  of  in- 
formation as  your  office  has  been  doing  In 
the  past. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Antohio  ColAs. 

Albant,  Oaxo., 

February  11.  1999. 
Senator  Mossx, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAx  Sn :  Thank  you  for  all  you  are  doing 
to  try  and  put  an  end  to  this  awful  war  that 
we  should  have  no  part  of. 

Also  thank  you  for  the  TV  coverage  of  the 
Senate  investigation  hearings.  Everyone  In 
this  country  should  hear  and  see  them.  Our 
papers  here  Including  the  Oregonlan  do  not 
cover  them  enough.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  H.  D.  BuucxLT. 

PoaTLAWO,  Oxxo., 
February  10,  1999. 
DxAx  SxNATOx:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to 
exprees  my  thanks  that  we  have  a  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  has  the  courage  to  stand 
up  and  fight  for  his  convictions  concerning 
our  policy  In  Vietnam.    Tour  views  are  shared 


by  a  great  many  Oregonlans  and  your  record 
has  proved  that  you  wUl  not  be  dictated  te 
by  sny  man. 

So  thanks  again  to  a  graat  Senator  from 
Oregon  who  u  writing  a  brand  new  chaotw 
In  "Profllee  In  Courage." 
Sincerely, 

HowAao  McCAMifxir. 

POKILAMD,  Oaxo.. 

February  g.  19ft. 
Hon.  Watitx  Moan,  ».»».. 

Senator  from  Oregon. 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dkax  SxifATOR  Moxsx:  I  listened  and 
watched  TV  yesterday  over  channel  8  and 
heard  the  very  fine  Interview  of  our  Senators 
with  Lt.  Oen.  James  M.  Oavln,  retired  as  he 
Sdvlsed  Senators  to  Inveetlgate  our  Umted 
Statee-Aslan  policy. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  dignified  and  inform- 
ative  session  and  you.  Senator  Moisx,  were 
magnificent.  I,  too,  wonder  when  we  wiU  re- 
turn to  constitutional  government.  I'm  con- 
cerned about  the  power  being  displayed  by 
our  top  leaders  In  the  admlnUtratlon. 

Also  the  Oregonlan  this  morning  had  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  big  plans  regarding  Vietnam. 
"Powermen"  and  easing  needs  of  Vietnam's 
woee  before  we  even  have  the  Communists 
out  of  South  Vietnam.  I  had  to  look  on 
page  10  to  find  a  very  small  arOcle  about  the 
Important  meeting  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Why?  It  must  really  be 
true  that  our  press  U  being  controlled  as  the 
FCC  Is  trying  to  control  all  radio  mediums. 

We  are  at  war.  Why  shouldn't  we  let  Con- 
gress make  the  decision  to  declare  war  so 
all  the  people  will  know  where  we  stand. 

I  have  a  boy  In  the  Air  Force,  and  two 
more  boys  coming  up. 

Do  all  you  can  to  let  the  people  know. 
Sincerely, 

Mre.  Mn.TO)f  C.  LocKwooo. 

PosTLANB,  Oaxo., 
February  11. 1999. 
Senator  Watkx  Moxsx, 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  SxNATos  Moxsx:  I  am  proud  to  have 
you  as  my  Senator.  It  is  extremely  dlfflctilt 
for  me  to  decide  whether  the  war  la  Vietnam 
Is  correct  or  not,  t>tH  it  doesn't  take  any  In- 
sight to  know  that  we  are  going  about  the 
process  In  an  Incorrect,  immoral,  and  self- 
defeating  manner.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  war,  we  should  declare  It.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  war,  we  should  not  be  fight- 
ing, at  the  level  we  are  fighting. 

It  Is  your  honest  dissent  which  makes  pos- 
sible a  discussion  of  the  Issues  and  out  of  this 
comes  the  strength  of  our  Nation.  Please 
accept  my  encouragement  to  keep  up  the 
hard  work  you  are  carrying  on. . 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  Cxawsraw,  MJ>. 

Ontaxio,  Oxxc., 
,.  February  10, 1996. 

Senator  Watnx  Moxsx. 
Senate  Ofjlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Sis :  Mr.  Harris  and  myself  have  been 
listening  to  the  Senate  hearings  on  TV  and 
you  are  to  be  commended  on  the  way  you 
have  been  speaking  out  on  the  situation  at 
hand;  and  I'm  sure  the  people  of  Oregon  are 
Justly  proud  we  have  such  a  Senator  as  you 
1^0  has  the  courage  to  take  a  definite  stand 
oh  these  Issues. 

We  ask  God's  blessings  upon  you;  and  w« 
sincerely  thank  you. 

Mr.  and  Mn.  X.  K.  Hassis. 

FXBXUAXT   11.   19M. 
Re  Vietnam  war: 

rm  a  registered  Republican.  But  in  na- 
tional p(41cles  to  me  we  are  one.  That  is 
my  political  philosophy.     Also.  I  am  thor- 
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oi^ly  disillusioned  about  ISxe  efficacies  of 
any  war.  In  my  era,  we  made  the  "world 
mSt  for  democracy . "    Ha  I ,. 

But  I  believe  in  the  demooratlc  processes. 
Hence  this  letter.  Under  our  law,  we  have 
a  voice  through  elected  representatives  only. 
When  the  administration  makes  war  without 
((ringing  the  Lasuee  to  vote  by  our  representa- 
tives, that  administration  Is  denying  me,  as 
a  member  of  that  society,  my  rlghta  to  be 
beard  and  infringing  on  my  freedom.  I 
cant  understand  our  Preeldent  who  (diam- 
plons  the  cause  of  political  freedoms  to  other 
distant  countries,  but  denies  the  same 
privileges  to  his  o?ra  people;  what  Is  more 
tmazlng  Is  for  one  who  professes  to  "come 
let's  sit  down  and  reason  together"  to  con- 
duct himself  so.  His  commltmenta  are  first 
to  the  AmMlcan  people,  and  not  to  Vietnam. 

I  shall  be  forever  grateful  to 'the  American 
press,  television,  and  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  bringing  the  Viet- 
nam crisis  live  before  "our  eyes  and  ears." 
This  Is  a  service  of  the  highest  good,  at  least 
to  me,  a  common  person,  to  help  me  to  ad- 
Judge  the  situation,  and  to  form  a  Just 
decision. 

I  thank  you  and  your  oollMgues  for  work- 
ing so  long  and  so  hard  to  give  us  this 
service. 

SlncNely  yours, 

MarIx  Tiggklbxck. 

La  Oxangk,  Oxxo.  |  . 

ONTAxio,    Oxxo., 

Feb»f«ary  10,  1969. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx. 

Deai  Six:  I  have  been  wateblng  the  Senate 
Committee  meetings  on  TV. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  courageous 
itand  you  have  taken.  I  know  every  peace- 
loving  citizen  of  Oregon  appreciates  the 
Itand  you  have  taken. 

Tour  concern  for  our  boys  that  bear  the 
battle  Is  heartening  to  the  boys  and  parenta 
that  have  known  the  heartteteak  of  war  and 
war  It  U. 

I  know  the  people  of  Oregon  can  count  on 
your  support. 

Tours  truly, 

Btml  T.  HxamxicKs. 

Pomiim,  Oxxo., 
February  10. 1999. 
Hon.  Senator  Watnx  Moxsx, 
WuKington,  D.C. 

DsAB  SxNAToa:  I  wish  to  make  my  support 
of  your  courageous  position  on  Vietnam 
clear  to  you  again  at  this  time,  this  critical 
ttme  of  decision,  when  you  often  must  be 
tempted  to  despair  by  the  obduracy  of  the 
many  leaden  who  seem  bent  on  destroy- 
ing peace  and  the  possibility  of  International 
oooperatlon. 

Tou  may  count  on  my  support  in  your  fur- 
ther efforte  to  restore  our  national  policy  to 
•snlty  and  legitimacy. 
Sincerely, 

XLa  Foaox. 
Oxxo., 
February  10, 1966. 

DsAR  SxNATox  MoKss :  Thank  Ood  some- 
one Is  beginning  to  speak  up  in  regards  to 
this  problem  of  secrecy  an4  half-truths  In 
the  State  Department  and  other  areas  of 
Federal  activity. 

I  am  a  stench  Democrat  but  something 
must  be  done  soon  to  let  tha  entire  popula- 
tion know  the  facta.  I'm  sure  we  cannot 
conthiue  with  a  policy  of  limited  informa- 
tlon— It's  bound  to  backfire  sooner  or  later — 
the  good  people  of  this  country  have  to  know 
<*  goodby  democracy. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  more  of  It 
please.  I  think  you  are  writing  the  next 
oispter  in  a  "Profile  of  Courage."  America 
heeds  the  crusade  of  youn  now.  It  is  o\ir 
Mly  means  of  salvation.  The  people  must 
te  honestly  and  fuUy  Infontwd. 
CXn 241 


My  prayere  go  with  you.    Let  me  know 
what  else  I  c«n  do  to  help  you. 
Cordially, 

J.  O.  BOTi,x. 

PoxTLAND,  Oxxo., 
February  10, 1966. 
Deax  Skna'tox:  I  am  very  much  concerned 
with  the  escalation  of  this  Vietnam  war. 
I  give  you  every  support  in  your  effort  to  stop 
it.  I  have  listened  to  all  the  TV  committee 
hearings.  I  feel  o\ir  foreign  policy  should 
be  changed. 

Mrs.  DoaoTHT  O'DxLL. 

Salxm  Oxxc., 
February  10, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moxsx, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sknator  Morsx:  We  follow  your  activ- 
ities in  the  newEpapere,  and  hear  you  often 
on  TV.  We  Just  wish  to  tell  you  that  we 
admire  your  courage  In  being  a  dissenter  un- 
der our  present  administration,  that  we 
think  your  opinions  on  the  Vietnam  war  are 
correct,  and  that  we  are  behind  you  100 
percent  in  whatever  you  do. 
Our  best  wishes  to  you. 
Slncwely. 

Mrs.  Llotd  DxOeootk. 

PoxTANO,  Oxxo.,  February  11, 1999. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moksk, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sknatox  Moxsx:  Tour  commente 
from  time  to  time  and  moet  recently  on 
television  during  committee  Investigations 
regarding  our  situation  in  Vietnam  are  moet 
Interesting  and  I  wholeheartedly  support 
them.  As  a  veteran  of  World  War  n,  I  find 
it  Increasingly  difficult  to  explain  to  my  two 
oldest  boys  why  they  mtist,  in  all  probability, 
eventually  serve  in  a  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  long  felt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  this  country  of  oun  to  sui^x>rt 
his  Oovernment  by  whatever  measure  is 
necessary.  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life 
that  I  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the 
necessity  of  action  outside  the  United  States. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  stand  up  against  the  forces 
that  have  almost  made  it  unpatriotic  for 
those  of  us  who  have  voiced  opposition. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  mxist  be 
other  ways  to  handle  this  situation  without 
draining  the  lifeblood  of  our  Nation's  future 
through  our  young  people. 
Sincerely  youra, 

SXD  Stuaxt. 

WINBTOK,  Oxxo., 

February  9, 1996. 
Senat<M'  Watnx  Moksk, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Senator  Morse  :  Thank  you  again  for 
your  stand  on  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Many  people  were  shocked  by  the  resump- 
tion of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
treatment  pf  the  South  Vietnam  people  sus- 
pect of  being  in  sympathy  with  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

From  pictures  in  newspapera,  I  wonder  If 
our  troops  are  any  less  brutal  than  the 
Japanese  were  in  World  War  II. 

The  thing  that  bothers  so  many  people 
who  voted  for  President  Johnson  In  prefer- 
ence to  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Is  that  Mr.  Johnson 
has  done  exactly  what  Mr.  Ooldwater  said  he 
would  do. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  If  this  feeling 
will  not  be  reflected  in  the  coming  elections. 

Here  In  Oregon,  Mr.  Hatfleld  has  been  criti- 
cal of  our  Vietnam  policy  and  as  he  Is  a  very 
popular  Governor,  I  am  very  much  afraid 
the  next  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  Mr, 
Hatfield. 

While  no  one  can  look  into  the  fpttire.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  chance  of  peace  Is 
a  very  sUm  one. 


Is  it  possible  to  take. from  the  President 
the  power  to  wage  war  without  the  consent 
of  Congress? 

Thank  you  again  for  your  stand  on  South 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely  yours. 

josxph  b.  hxtlsx. 

Salxm,  Oxxc, 
February  10,  1999. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

iSkAs  Skna-tok:  This  is  the  flnt  letter  I 
have  ever  written  to  Washington.  Little 
people  like  myself  are  getting  stirred  up  over 
Vietnam.  Ordinarily  we  expect  our  Con- 
gressmen and  Senaton  to  run  our  Govern- 
ment properly. 

Thank  goodheas  you  are  awake  and  doing 
a  good  Job.  If  we  have  made  a  mistake  by 
getting  into  a  war  In  Vietnam,  let's  correct 
the  situation  as  quickly  as  possible.  Every- 
one makes  mistakes,  and  the  United  States 
is  no  exception,  and  I  certainly  feel  we  have 
no  btuiness  fighting  in  Asia. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  thank  you  for  taking 
the  stand  you  have. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs,  W.  D.  OwTNK. 

Rmtuoim,  Oreo., 
February  14,  1999. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moaax, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Skna'tor  Morsx:  I  appreciate  the 
stand  our  Senate  delegation  has  taken  re- 
garding the  Vietnam  war,  particularly  that 
of  Senator  Moxsx. 

I  trust  this  policy  will  be  widely  adopted 
and  pursued  and  that  we  soon  may  win  there 
decisively  without  expanding  or  extending 
the  war,  and  that  we  may  thereafter  mop  up 
the  mess  and  bring  our  men  and  equipment 
home. 

It  is  incredible  and  Inexcusable  that  after 
what  our  men  went  through  In  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  war,  we  are 
starting  through  the  combat  all  over  again. 

Trust  that  Senator  Mossx  will  continue  to 
be  vociferous  and  effective. 
Sincerely, 

;  Mrs.  C.  K.  Stxamakan. 

POXTLAND,  Oxxo., 

February  13. 1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxax, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxar  SXNAToa  Moxsx:  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  Increasing  support  in  i>eace  efforta 
for  the  Vietnam  issue.  Tour  much  appre- 
ciated report  letters  have  given  me  (and  oth- 
era)  a  much  greater  understanding  of  the 
Issue  and  your  sincere  efforta  to  settle  it  with 
ethics  and  honor. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  receive  the  honor 
of   a   Nobel   Peace   Prlae   for   your  dedica- 
tion.  More  power  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

JAIOB  H.  BOBIMSON. 
POXTLAND,  Oxxc., 

February  14. 1999. 
Senator  Watnx  L.  Morsx. 
Senate  Office  Building.  —  • 

Washington,  D.C. 

DXAX  SxNATOX  Moxsx:  I  want  you  to  kilow 
that  I  support  you  in  your  stand  In  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Sincerely, 

B.  J.  HANOBXtm. 

Euoxifx,  Oxxo., 
February  IS,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
U.S.  Senate.  x 

Washington,  D.C.  '"^ 

Dkax  BENA-roa  Moasx:  Tour  stand  on  Viet- 
nam makes  me  very  proud  to  be  an  American 
and  to  be  able  to  say  you  represent  me.    My 
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wife  and  I  wont  forget  wtutt  you  have  done. 
But  more  haa  to  be  done. 

I  Just  Mw  photograpba  taken  by  Pellx 
Oreene  and  heard  him  talk  at  the  Unlveralty 
of  Oregon.  He  preeents  ooncliulve  proof  the 
bombing  of  the  North  baa  destroyed  boq>l- 
tala,  Kboola.  nuraerlea,  old  people'e  homes; 
and  It  has  atrengtbened  the  resolve  of  the 
North  to  fight  harder.  Cant  you  get  m™  to 
testify  before  the  committee?  People  dont 
know  this  kind  of  thing  la  going  on.  Ameri- 
can boys  are  being  taught  how  to  torture  and 
are  being  turned  Into  brutal  killers.  Some- 
body has  got  to  do  something  to  stop  this 
madness.  Urge  the  President  to  stop  bomb- 
ing; negotiate  a  cease-fire;  state  our  support 
for  the  Oeneva  agreements  and  our  pledge  to 
carry  them  out;  and  grant  the  Vletcong  equal 
status  with  the  Saigon  gOTemment  In  nego- 
tiations. Thanks. 
Stnoerely. 

Raticonb  B.  Piatt. 

POKTUUfD,   Oim.. 
February  10, 1998. 
Senator  Moaas, 
Wathington,  B.C. 

DxAB  SmsTOB  Moais:  PleaM  accept  my 
hiimbte  thanks  for  your  tireless  effort  to  de- 
press any  accelerated  action  In  Vietnam.  We 
all  hope  and  pray  that  you,  with  the  help 
of  some  of  the  other  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, that  It  will  be  possible  for  you  to  regain 
some  of  the  powers  which  are  being  taken 
away  from  you.  After  the  promlaea  made  In 
the  Islands,  It  looks  pretty  hopeleaa — but 
please  keep  trying. 

We  cant  wait  for  election  Ume  to  ezerdse 
our  win  against  stepping  up  this  so-called 
war.  Something  must  be  done  berore  tben 
to  stop  It.  and  I  pray  that  you  will  be  given 
tbe  strength  to  carry  on  your  battle  against 
any  acceleration  of  the  situation.  •  •  •  and 
now  the  power  that  the  executive  branch 
seems  to  be  taking  away  from  Congress. 

It  appeared  that  Professor  Ken  nan  made 
a  very  deep  Impression  with  his  answers  to 
the  many  tiring  questions,  and  we  can  only 
hope  now  that  the  Senators  on  this  com- 
mittee will  band  together  and  act  to  prevent 
us  getting  Into  war  any  deeper  than  we  a^ 
ready  are.  It  appears  that  your  courage  to 
speak  out  la  giving  a  few  of  the  rest  of  them 
a  little  courage  also. 

Gratefully  youra,  ^ 

AOMMF  D.  Haix  (Mrs.  H.  V). 

OaANTS  Pass,  Oaao., 

re\»ruary  t4,  iH9. 
Senator  Wants  Moan. 
Wthtngtxtn,  D.a. 

Dbab  SsNSToa:  This  letter  wlU  let  you 
know  that  my  family  and  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Oranto  Pass,  Oreg.,  are  back- 
ing you  and  the  committee. 

I  agne  with  the  eommlttee,  the  American 
peo|>le  should  be  tout  the  facts  about  what  Is 
going  on  In  our  Oovernment. 
Please  dont  let  us  down. 
Tours  truly, 

Woooaow  W.  IfoaAcz. 

WnrsToir,  Oan., 
febmary  14.  IMS. 
Hon.  Senator  WATifx  Moan, 

Dkab  Sxnatob:  I  am  grateful  tor  your  brave 
aiMl  bold  Btaxul  on  Vietnam. 

We  have  ovaiextanded  ouneU  all  over  the 
earth. 

We  have  no  right  to  be  In  Vietnam  any- 
more than  Cblneee  Armies  have  a  right  to 
be  In  Mexico. 
The  world  Is  too  big  for  us  to  rule  alone. 
Sincerely, 

nUMK  P.   liODfnrA. 


SBNAToa  Uomam:  Pl 
debate  on  Vietnam. 
Toon  truly. 


SALUf ,  Omaa. 
oondnu*  to  aak  for 


CHMiaa  HoBM. 


PoKTuuro,  Oaao., 
February  13,  196*. 
Senator  Watnx  lioasa, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxmatob:  I  have  been  negligent  In 
not  tellli^  you  before  that  I  fully  support 
your  position  on  Vietnam  In  which  I  have 
been  in  acoord^or  a  long  time. 

I  am  gratlwd  that  severil  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  some 
extent  are  Inclined  to  agree  with  your  views 
and  I  wish  to  report  that  many  of  my 
friends,  who  In  the  past  were  definitely  In 
favor  of  our  ehtry  In  Vietnam,  have  changed 
their  thinking  to  coincide  with  yours. 
Tours  very  truly, 

W.  A.  Bbttsboit. 
P3. — I  should  like  my  name  to  be  placed 
on  your  mailing  list. 

PoaTLAKD.  Oaao., 
February  14. 1999. 
Hon.  Watkz  Moaax, 
Senate  Office  Byiilding, 
Wathitigton,  D.C. 

DxAS  SKKAToa:  Let  us  commend  you  again 
for  demanding  that  there  be  debate  on  the 
administration  policy  In  Vietnam.  Tour  al- 
most lone  voice  Is  at  last  being  Joined  by 
others.  Our  best  hope.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  to 
dampen  down  this  conflict  until  the  Issues 
can  be  clarified  and  resolved  In  negotiation. 
As  long  as  the  President  talks  In  vague  gen- 
eralities the  other  side  will  refuse  to  meet 
with  us.  Please  continue  to  "hammer 
away."  Tou  are  making  yourself  heard. 
Tours  respectfully, 

Ruth  and  Waltsb  R.  WABizir. 

BTTODni.  Oaao.. 
February  12, 1999. 
Senator  Watmx  Moaax, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  BuildiTig, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  SxNAToa  Moaax:  I  support  your  Viet- 
nam position  100  percent.  Tour  ^orts  to 
bring  this  undeclared  war  to  the  conference 
table  are  appreciated. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  what  you  are 
dplng.    The  best  of  luck  to  you.    May  yo« 
be  succeesful  in  your  efforts- 
Tours  truly,  ( 

JORK  W.  BXBO. 


/ 


■voENx,  Oaao., 
^ebmary  11,  1999. 

DxAX  Sknator:  We  absolutely  concur  wltSi 
the  views  expressed  by  former  Ambassador 
Kennan  and  General  Gavin  before  your 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  this  week, 
and  have  written  a  card  to  President  Johnson 
to  that  effect. 

We've  been  desperately  worried  about  the 
limb  we've  evidently  got  ourselves  onto  In 
Vietnam,  and  the  collision  course  the  sd- 
mlnlstration  seems  bent  on,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  breakdown  of  checks  and  balances 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

The  public  bearing  and  the  TV  coverage 
wai^  a  tremendous  service  to  national  sanity, 
and  we're  particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nan  for  one  of  the  most  dynamic  approaotaes 
to  foreign  policy  we've  ever  heard. 

As  always,  you  make  us  proud  of  being 
Damocrata  and  Oegonlans.  Thank  you  for 
all  your  months  of  being  a  vdce  in  the  wilder- 
ness regarding  the  Vietnam  war.  If  you 
can  think  of  anything  useful  we  can  do  to 
Impress  It  upon  the  administration,  we'd  ap- 
preciate bearing  about  It  In  the  newsletter. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  BLtnrT. 


ivsBT  16,  19M. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moaax, 
US.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.a. 

Daaa  8U:  I  am  wilting  you  to  express  my 
approval  of  your  stand  on  ths  Vietnam  war. 
Keep  up  your  protests  and  perhaps  even- 


tuaUy  the  American  pet^le  wUl  have  fore- 
sight eiumgh  to  see  and  imderstand  that 
our  people  in  Washington  are  leading  u 
Into  a  hopeless  situation  with  a  great  sacrl- 
lice  of  American  lives  and  money. 

I  stUl  have  not  understood  their  explana- 
tion of  our  commitment.  Who  in  Wash- 
ington has  ths  right  to  saolflce  our  young 
Americans  on  Asian  sou?  is  this  war  con- 
tinued in  all  Its  hopelessness  for  the  benefit 
of  our  industrialists  who  are  profltlag  from 
this  war? 

The  Asian  peoples  are  not  of  otir  culture, 
they  do  not  think  the  same  as  we  of  the 
Wsstem  World  and  surely  the  President  and 
his  supporters  with  all  our  tax  money  to 
dole  out  freely  aren't  going  to  change  their 
thinking. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  BixxN  SaicKsoN. 
PoBiuufs,  Oazo. 

FnauAXT  17.  19M. 
Senator  Watnx  Moaax, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  SxNATOB  Moaax:  Fm  listening  and 
you  are  superb. 

No  need  to  answer  this  note.  Please  use  It 
as  a  statistic. 

Tours  tnily, 

Mrs.  Ruth  AsHroan. 

POXTLAND,  OaXO., 

Feltruary  IS,  1996. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moaax, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

DxAx  SxNATOK  MoBsx:  I  am  opposed  to  any 
further  Involvement  in  southeast  Asia. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  Rkam. 

CoavAixB,  Oaao., 
February  29,  1996. 
Senator  Watnx  L.  Moaax, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr  DxAR  SKNAToa:  Once  again  the  people  of 
Oregon  have  reasons  to  be  proud  of  their 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Tour  fear- 
leas,  logical,  and  searching  examination  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  present  hearing  gives  us  con- 
fidence that  there  is  still  some  reason  left  in 
the  Nation.  Together  with  the  chairman  ot 
the  committee  you  have  made  his  hearing 
something  new  In  the  history  of  our  country. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  will  support  you,  but  I  am  sure  that 
history  will  show  that  you  have  made  one 
of  the  most  significant  oontributtODS  to 
democratic  government.  More  power  to  you. 
Sincerely,  > 

PIXD  W.  KmCKMSHU. 
POSTLAND,  OaXG., 

February  19,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbax  SxNAToa  Moaay:  I  am  not  qualified 
to  be  specific,  but  I  want  to  say  the  course 
you  are  following  In  the  current  Vietnam 
dispute  is  in  accord  with  my  thinking.  As  I 
undaratand  it,  you  are  basing  your  argument 
on  legal  grounds — that  we  should  respect 
the  authority  of  our  Constitution,  ths 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  interna- 
tional law.  We  have  a  fringe  in  our  society 
of  common  law  violators — and  listening  to 
the  TV  hearings  this  week  It  seems  that  some 
people  in  high  places  are  prone  to  disregard 
aome  restrictions  too. 

In  regard  to  the  Joint  resolution  of  Au- 
gust 1904, 1  felt  at  the  time  that  the  admln- 
latratlon  was  asking  for  a  vote  of  confidence, 
to  show  the  world  that  the  country  was 
behind  the  President  in  repelUng  atUck.  I 
bad  no  thought,  and  suppose  the  idea  was 
quite  general,  that  this  did  not  authorise 
massive    military    preparations.      I    believe 
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Sacretary  Rusk  read  the  fine  print  at  the 
biarlng  the  other  day  attempting  to  show 
tbls  authorized  escalation,  but  I'm  sure  the 
Congress  and  the  people  did  not  interpret 
It  (0  at  the  Ume.  They  thou^t  of  the  reso- 
lution as  a  whole. 

I  feel  you  are  doing  a  real  service  In  arous- 
|ng  public  opinion  to  an  awareness  of  the 
Htent  of  our  Involvement  without  full  dis- 
closure and  debate.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
MSiune  more  control  as  on*  of  the  three 
oik  Jot  branches  of  Govemmeht  and  to  base 
our  actions  on  constitutional  'grounds. 

With  all  good  wlahes. 
Tours  very  truly, 

F^BD  W.  Dost. 

ToNCAUM.  Oaxo., 
FebrUftry  21,  1999. 
Bon.  Watnx  Moa 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,' D.C. 

DcAS  SxNATOR  MoBSx:  We  tkfeve  been  very 
mta«8ted  in  the  foreign  relations  discus- 
tlons  and  wish  to  commend  you  for  the 
itsnd  you  are  taking  in  oppoettlon  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  In  our  little  town  it  seems  that 
nearly  everyone  is  against  the  war.  Con- 
tinue to  work  for  peace  and  better  foreign 
rations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dicxxt. 


DxtttBT 

iKIfO, 

i>nwr 


BxifO,  OXXG., 
febrtf«ry  23,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  SxNAToa  Moisx:  We,  ^y  88-year-old 
mother  who  is  an  active  reader  both  In  cur- 
rent affairs  as  well  as  my  realm  of  extra 
medical  magazines,  my  wife  who  is  an  avid 
reader  of  current  literature  especially  In  her 
efforts  to  obtain  a  community  theater  here 
In  Bend,  a  very  active  person  In  League  of 
Women  Voters,  A.A.U.W.,  and  Caoimunlty 
Theater,  as  well  as  currently  making  quite 
t  itudy  of  water  rights  and  utilization  of 
water  and  last  of  all  myself,  an  ophtbalmol- 
oglat.  wish  to  express  our  tjppreclation  of 
your  stiirdiness  of  character  and  forthrlght- 
nese  In  the  present  hassle  out  country  finds 
Itself. 

I  have  toyed  with  and  mentioned  It  to  you 
one  night  In  an  after-hour  depression  letter 
about  leaving  this  home  of  ours  for  parts 
unknown  In  the  fantasy  of  fbore  freedom  of 
llTlng,  expression,  better  repreeentatlon  In 
government,  and  other  facets  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  in  the  past  been  our 
prerogative  here.  It  looks  as  though  that 
tUa  is  a  stupid  outlook.  The  best  place  to 
flgbt  one's  battle  is  on  the  borne  ground. 
That,  Senator  Moxax,  la  what  you  are  doing. 
We  congratulate  you.  We  art  happy  that 
our  Senate  Is  no  longer  a  "one  man  show" 
with  the  often  stated  "rubberstamp." 

We  Just  wish  to  thank  you.  Senator  Moaax. 
No  answer  is  necessary  as  yQu  have  plenty 
of  other  correspondence  and  time  la  «hort. 
Very  sincerely, 

KXNNKTH  H.  OAKI.XT,  M.D. 

Jxssix  H.  OAKtrr. 

BktTT  L.  OAKIfXT. 

'Poxn<AND,  Obxg., 
February  23,  1996. 
Senstor  Watnx  Moxax, 
f  S.  Senate, 
^uhington.  D.C.  i 

Daw  SiNAToa>4oasx:  I  havt  watched  with 
P«»t  pride  yoiur  dignified  and  responsible 
oltlclsm  of  the  administration  policy  in 
netnam,  and  wish  you  to  know  that  I  am 
m  fuU  agreement  with  you,  and  have  so  ad- 
''iMd  the  President. 
RespectfuUy, 

Mrs.  Mn.ToW  D.  Htican. 


Poxtlano,  Oaxo., 
February  20,  1996. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moasx, 
Wtuhington,  D.C. 

DxAs  Senator  Mobsx:  We  watch  the  hear- 
ings with  Interest  and  some  degree  of  hope. 
At  least  there  is  some  honest  searching  and 
frank  discussion  of  issues  Instead  of  parrot- 
ing phrases  like  "Let's  stop  communism." 

We  realize  you  are  tired,  but  encourage 
you  to  keep  on  with  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

ESTHXB  C.  RICBAXDS. 

AI3ANT,  Obxg., 
febntory  17,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sxnatob:  I  am  so  proud  of  the  battle 
you  are  putting  on  for  the  continuance,  or 
should  I  say,  the  return  to  the  American 
tradition. 

The  applause  you  drew  this  morning  dur- 
ing the  General  Taylor  hearing  was  well-de- 
served and  I  Joined  In.  When  you  get  into 
a  scrap  you  are  6  feet  tall  and  as  rugged  as 
the  forward  wall  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 

Keep  it  up,  I  meet  many  people  during  the 
course  of  my  day  and  feel  them  all  out  on 
the  Vietnam  slttiation;  the  sentiment  is  al- 
most xmanlmous  for  your  stand.  Only  the 
obvious  s\ifferers  'from  thyroid  Imbalance 
seem  to  oppose  you! 

My  wife  and  two  sons,  aged  10  and  18,  Join 
me  in  hearty  thanks  for  your  battle  which 
you  now  appear  to  be  winning.  May  God 
continue  to  bless  us  with  your  service  as 
our  Senator. 

Very  respectfully, 

Habbt  Sufth. 

Coos  Bat,  Obxg. 

DxAB  Sxnatob  Mobsx:  I  cannot  help  but 
write  and  tell  you  that  I  was  proud,  very 
proud,  to  be  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  an  American  this  afternoon  as  I  watched 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings 
on  Vietnam. 

I  am  of  the  generation  which  is  sending  its 
members  over  to  that  swamp -infested  covm- 
try,  8,000  miles  away,  to  fight  for  something 
that  the  President  says  is  right,  and  moral, 
and  the  American  thlbg  to  do.  I  have  tried 
to  enlist  in  the  Army,  but  could  not  get  in 
because  of  allergies.  I  do  feel  that  we  should 
get  this  damned  thing  over.  Whether  this 
is  accomplished  by  escalation  to  the  point 
of  all-out  war,  or  by  withdrawing  from  a 
theater  where  we  evidently  are  neither 
needed  or  obligated  to  be. 

I  agree  with  your  statement  In  regards  to 
our  being  there  under  the  auspices  of  the 
SEATO  pact.  The  thing  that  angers  me.  Is 
the  fact  that  we  are  entered  into  a  war  and 
yet  there  has  been  no  declaration  of  war, 
there  has  been  no  serious  debate  In  the  hal- 
lowed Halls  of  Congress,  there  has  only  been 
the  word  from  the  President  that  this  la  the 
thing  to  do.  It  is  right.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  somewhat  (ft  a  traitor  when  I  sit  here 
and  doubt  the  word  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  I  do  feel 
that  we  as  Americans  have  the  right,  I  might 
even  say  the  duty,  to  question  each  and 
every  administration.  For  tbese  are  but 
mere  men.  E^ven  though  they  are  supposed 
to  speak  for  the  mass  of  Americans,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  they  are  not  now 
directing  this  great  country  of  ours  In  the 
direction  that  the  bulk  of  the  American  peo- 
ple wish. 

I  am  a  Republican,  but  I  am  an  American 
first,  and  then  a  Republican.  I  do  believe 
that  It  is  the  obligation  of  all  Americans  to 
not  accept  blindly  the  word  of  the  adminis- 
tration. And  this  is  Just  what  I  am  doing. 
I  have  many  friends  over  there,  and  a  couple 
have  come  home  the  hard  way.  When  I 
heard  General  Taylor  say  that  the  soldiers 


over  in  Vietnam  would  be  greatly  liurt  if 
they  were  withdrawn  without  having  won 
a  favorable,  I  could  not  help  but  feel  a  bit 
questionable.  No  man  who  is  in  a  war  wants 
to  go  on  fighting  when  he  can  see  no  appreci- 
able victory.  No  i)ian  willing  wants  to  kill 
other  men.  Sure,  this  often  has  to  be  done, 
but  at  times  when  his  home,  his  family,  hla 
country  are  in  danger.  But  Is  there  such  a 
situation  now?  No.  So  why  should  he  feal 
so  let  down  If  his  country  calls  him  home? 
I  imag^lne  that  he  won't. 

So  I  urge  you  to  carry  your  fight  to  the 
American  people,  and  I  imagine  that  you 
will  find  that  the  mass  of  America  is  be- 
hind you  In  your  feelings  about  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  I  salute  you  as  an  American  and 
as  an  Oregonian.  I  say  that  I  am  behind 
you  and  proud  to  have  you  as  my  Senator. 
Sincerely, 

Labbt  Bkxnikan. 

EucxNK,  Oaxo. 

DxAB  Sxnatob  Mobsx:  This  is  Just  a  brief 
note  to  cong^tulate  you  for  your  courage 
and  strength  in  standing  up  for  what  you  feel 
is  right.  I'm  a  graduate  student  in  Journal- 
ism at  the  University  of  Oregon  and  have 
been  here  only  7  or  8  monUis,  but  I  am 
proud  to  feel  you  are  my  representative  In 
Congress.  Tou  are  a  U.S.  Senator  first.  Sen- 
ator (from  Oregon  second,  and  that  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  yourself  and 
your  esteemed  colleagues  from  the  Deep 
South. 

Keep  fighting— there  are  a  good  many  here 
at  the  university  who  are  with  you  100  per- 
cent. Tours  is  a  voice  which  will  not  be 
forgotten  when  they  write  the  histories  of 
those  men  who  loved  their  country  and  did 
not  want  to  see  it  dishonor  Itself. 
Sincerely. 

Roes  K.  HXI.T.K1. 

SPBiNcnxu),  Oaxo. 
Sxnatob   Watnx   Moasx:    Keep   the   good 
work  up.    We  are  Just  two  of  the  many  who 
are  in  accord  with  you. 

Ra^MCtfully  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ixotd  Paxkxx. 

BcoxNx,  Obxg., 
February  20,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
V.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Senatob  Mobsx:  Please  know  how 
much  so  many  people  here  appreciate  your 
position  on  Vietnam.  Tou  have  been  abso- 
lutely right.  As  a  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  the  university,  I  can  testify  that  the 
students  and  faculty  follow  your  speeches 
carefully.  While  not  enough  of  them  have 
spoken  out  in  your  support,  there  are  more 
and  more  who  do  so.  and  that  at  least  la 
encoiiraglng  in  these  calamitous  times. 

I  am  proud  of  being  an  Oregonian  every 
time  you  make  a  Senate  speeck  on  this  ques- 
tion. Tour  coiu-age  gives  strength  to  many 
others,  and  I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  faw 
national  leaders  who  has  the  respect  of  the 
most  informed  and  humane  young  people. 

Thanks  for  sending  us  a  copy  of  your  re- 
cent speech  on  the  Senate  fioor,  that  con- 
tains BO  much  relevant  back^-ound  informa* 
tlon  that  Is  so  rarely  considered.  We  will 
use  it  and  pass  it  on. 
Sincerely, 

Danikl  Ooldbich. 


MxDroBD,  Obxg., 
February  17,  1969. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx. 
V.8.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxax  Sxnatob:  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  your  courageous  stand  with 
regard  to  VB.  policy  in  Vietnam.  I  know 
that  it  is  far  from  a<ccmfortabIe  position  to 
oppose  a  national  policy  which  often  pro- 
vides fuel  for  the  passions  of  Jingotsts  and 
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oth«r«  with  chauvinistic  t«ndanclM.  It  ta 
unlortunat«  In  the  extreme  that  you  may 
be  subject  to  accusatlona  of  being  a  "oom- 
symp,"  a  traitor,  and  auch  like  foul  and 
unju«  vlllflcaUona.  Such  attacks  only  in- 
crease my  admiration  for  you  and  others  who 
take  stmllar  responsible,  if  unpopular,  posi- 
tions. 

While  I  reaUae  that  we  are  faced  with 
problems  of  staggering  complexity  In  south- 
east Asia,  for  which  no  easy  solutions  exist, 
and  while  I  do  not  always  agree  with  your 
thinking  (though  I  usually  do),  I  strongly 
feel  that  you  are  Invaluable  to  the  NaUon 
as  "gadfly"  and  counselor,  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  your  stings  and  counsels  do  not 
go  unheeded,  for  the  good  of  our  country  and 
the  world. 

With  you  as  my  Senator,  I  am  Indeed  proud 
to  be  an  Oregonlan. 

Tours  very  truly. 

STXPHXN   R.    BtrNOUM. 

PomLAND,  Oxxo.,  February  11,  l»et. 
Senator  Watkk  Mobsk. 

DxAB  Sa:  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  begin 
this  letter,  or  rather  how  to  put  down  In 
words  how  1  feel. 

My  son  was  home  tot  a  few  days  after 
his  basic  training.  He  left  last  night,  rather 
early  this  morning  for  another  camp.  He 
will  be  stationed  there  for  16  we^s,  then 
Ood  knows  where. 

He  left  some  notes  on  how  to  survive.  In 
case  he  Is  sent  over.  It  made  me  sick  when 
I  read  them.  Not  6  months  ago,  he  was 
In  Bible  college  studying  for  the  ministry. 
Now  he  Is  taught  how  to  kill  or  be  kUled. 
Is  that  why  we  send  our  boys  to  school? 
Just  when  they  know  what  their  goal  in  life 
Is,  It  Is  snatched  away?  Maybe  I  sound  like 
a  nut  but  this  Is  how  I  feel  about  all  of 
this  business. 

I  have  another  son  home  now,  but  It  Is  a 
matter  of  time  before  he  wUl  be  caUed. 
Which  I  hope  will  not  happen,  but  no  doubt 
It  will.    He  also  Is  in  college. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  know  Is  why 
our  boys  have  to  go.  when  they  haven't  even 
had  a  chance  to  live.  Is  that  why  we  have 
children?  Just  to  have  them  leave,  not 
of  their  own  accord,  but  becaxise  they  have 
jflJU  How  can  they  be  the  citizens  of  to- 
morrow. If  there  Is  no  tomorrow  for  them? 
Sincerely. 

A  SOLDDB'S  MOTRn. 

La  Okaniw,  Oaao. 
Sn:  Keep  up  the  good  work  on  the  Viet 
situation. 
'    Well  done. 

O.  X.  SinTH. 

Nicholas  SurrH. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bxw  Hin. 

PonxANO.  Ouo.. 
relyruary  12,  1999. 

D«A«  SwfAToa  Moun:  I,  my  wife,  and  my 
•on  (who  served  over  a  year  in  South  Vlet- 
n»m)  heartUy  agree  with  you  and  Senator 
FTTLBaiOHT  that  thU  Is  an  unnecessary  and 
dangerous  war  and  we  should  stop  before  we 
go  too  far. 

Men  who  flght  for  right  like  you,  are  al- 
ways  In  the  minority. 

We  can  see  that  Senator  PT7i.aBioirr  too  Is 
a  man  who  U  concerned,  not  only. with  the 
welfare  of  the  United  SUtea  but  of  the  whole 
world. 

Lots  of  luck. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lboraib  Mokn  and  Son,  Rod. 

PoBTijun).  Oaao., 
Feltruary  12.  1966. 
*w  ^'"'^  **°"**  •  ^  «l««P'y  appi*clate  seeing 
the  JMrelgn  Relations"  Committee  hearings 
both  days  on  TV  channel  8.  It  was  said  by 
Blr  Winston  ChurchlU  in  World  War  !!• 
that  "never  did  a  nation,  owe  so  much  to  so 
few"  in  reference  to  BrlUln's  fighter  squad- 
ron,   t   would    paraphrase    that    by    saying 


"never  did  so  many  owe  so  much  to  any  per- 
son as  you." 

I  have  believed  as  you  that  this  foreign  aid 
is  all  wrong.  I  have  great  fears  that  this 
war  could  end  up  In  world  war  m. 

We  sure  owe  you  a  lot  and  I  pray  for  your 
good  health. 

Respectfully, 

D.  W.  BomtKJUfD. 

Oeamts  Pass.  Oaxo. 

I>«AB  Sa:  Why  are  we  not  winning  this 
so-called  war  In  Vietnam?  Why  are  the 
Vletcong  able  to  ambush  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  our  men  so  often?  Is  It  because 
our  own  leaders  don't  have  the  cunning  and 
skill  to  outwit  them?  Why  dont  we  let 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops,  who  are  well 
trained  and  eager  to  flght  with  us,  do  so? 
We  are  supposed  to  be  the  richest  and 
strongest  country  in  the  world  with  the 
biggest  fighting  forces  and  yet  this  war  1« 
dragging  on  and  on.  Why?  If  we  dont  want 
to  win,  what  are  we  fighting  there  for? 

Last  but  not  least,  has  this  war  been  de- 
clared?   If  not,  what  are  we  doing  there? 
Tours  truly, 

W.  M.  BaiNDLKT. 

Nkotsu,  Orbs., 
February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Mow:    I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment you  on  yovur  stand  in  the  present  so- 
called  war  situation  and  pray  that  you  will 
receive  full  backing.     Tou  are  so  very  right 
both  from  a  national  and  Christian  attitude. 
I  am  a  Republican  yet  feel  that  our  coim- 
try's  good  exceeds  our  political  support. 
Thank  you, 

Mrs.  Oxoacc  F.  Kolzow. 

PoKTiJiNn,  Oaxo., 
February  11.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C. 

DxAm  SxNAToa:  I  have  been  following  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  hearings  closely  and 
wish  to  commend  you  for  your  part  In  obtain- 
ing them  and  also  for  your  moat  astute  re- 
marks during  the  hearings. 

Thank  you  very  much.     To\ir  courage  and 
yoxxr  integrity  Is  appreciated. 
Very  tnUy  yours, 

Mrs.  O.  a.  Room. 

EucKNK,  Oaxo., 
February  It,  1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasi, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DBAS  SxNAToa  Moisb:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing us  your  Senate  speech  of  Janiuur  1»- 

We  are  against  this  war  and  agree  that  we 
should  withdraw.  We  like  the  last  para- 
graph of  your  speech  particularly.  We  are 
surely  great  enough  not  to  worry  about  sav- 
ing face. 

One  thing  I  know.  Tou  cant  m%fcj> 
friends  by  killing  people. 

More  power  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

JkSM  H.  8UTHMU.AWP. 

Fanvixw,  'Oxxo.. 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moims, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  Sa:  I  Just  wanted  to  let  you  know 
how  much  the  pubUc  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  meant  to  vu.  Truth- 
fully. I  don't  think  many  of  the  average 
Americans  knew  much  more  about  the  whole 
situation  than  the  poor  people  of  South 
Vietnam  that  we  are  supposed  to  be 
protecting. 

After  all,  this  Is  a  land  where  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  voice  in  what  goes  on  In  our 
Government.  Many  of  us  are  derelict.  In  not 
letting  you  people  know  how  we  feel  on  such 
subjects. 
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If  we  have  made  a  definite  commltmrnt 
then  we  must  live  up  to  It.  However  i» 
talnly  can  see  no  point  m  pouring  m  thou' 
sands  upon  thousands  ol  more  of  our  voi™ 
men  into  a  wa>that  has  never  been  terrMd 
a  war.     I'm  In  full  agreement  with  you 

It  seems  a  shame  that  when  peoi^e'dl«. 
agree  they  are  tagged  with  aU  eorU  of  un- 
savory  names,  but  that  seems  to  be  th. 
common  thing  these  days. 
^  One  thing  that  has  bothered  me  quite  m 
bit.  I  haven't  heard  much  said  about  it  in 
the  committee  hearings  either;  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  want  us  there,  our  form  of  aov. 
emment  and  aU,  why  are  they  not  as  faiuu- 
cal  as  the  Vletcong? 

Apparently,  these  Vletcong  will  go  to  anv 
lengths  to  obtain  their  objectives,  even  to 
dying  for  them.  True,  I've  read  about  manv 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  dying  but  1 
have  heard  (or  read,  I  should  say)  that  it 
is  all  on  their  own  land,  so  to  speak.  Tet 
the  Vletcong  are  always  making  daring  ralcu" 
even  on  our  own  anbassy  in  Saigon,  amonii 
other  places.  Does  thU  sound  Uke  a  people 
that  really  are  eager  for  our  form  of  govern- 
ment? 

One  ct  the  witnesses,  no,  I  beg  your  pardon 
It  was  one  of  the  Senators,  stated  when  you 
tatt  to  the  people  of  the  land  you  find  how 
they  really  feel.  WeU,  does  anyone  think  It 
Is  the  little  people  of  the  United  States  that 
say,  "We  want  to  go  to  war"? 

Like  you,  I  don't  think  we  can  Just  draw 
our  troops  out  but  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  escalating  the  whole  thing.  To  me  It  Is 
illegal  and  should  be  settled  by  the  United 
Nations,  as  you  have  often  said. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  an  honest 
disagreement,  regardless  of  who  It  Is  with 
They  have  tried  to  make  any  disagreement 
look  like  an  aid  to  the  enemy  which  u  so  fsr 
from  the  truth,  really. 

'Thank  you  for  taking  the  stand  you  have 
and  may  you  continue  tb  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bxmr  Bbxwxb. 

EUGXNX,  Caut., 

February  10, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moaax, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  Sn :  Please  know  that  I  endorse  your 
legal  and  moral  point  of  view  toward  the 
Vietnam  situation. 
Tours  truly, 

LXNOEAK  B.  PLATTS. 

PosTuufD.  Oaxo., 
February  20. 1969. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moaax, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Sa:  As  we  reviewed  the  recent  hear- 
ings of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
our  television  today.  It  was  apparent  that 
our  Government  is  leading  us  on  a  wrong 
path. 

Tou.  sir.  as  well  as  yotir  dUUngulshed  col- 
league and  chairman  of  the  comiJlttee.  Sen- 
ator FuLBXiGHT,  stand  out  as  glanta  among 
pygmies.  Tour  courage,  your  logic  and  your 
determination  to  bring  the  truth  to  the 
American  people  Is  admirable. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for 
your  truly  American,  humanitarian  point  of 
view.  Tou  have  our  full  support  on  this 
most  Important  matter  to  every  citizen  of 
this  as  well  as  every  nation  of  the  world. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ettgxnx  LAPm . 


PAxaxxr.  Oaxo., 
February  15,1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsi, 
t/.5.  Senate. 
^■Washington,  D.C. 

Ma.  Moasx :  Thank  Ood  we  have  a  few  men 
left  In  Congress  of  your  caliber.  Tou  seem 
to  be  the  only  one  with  any  giunption  left. 
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Step  up  the  good  work,  the  American  peo- 
pls  need  more  such  leaders  as  yourself. 

Tou  can  Imagine  how  blttar  we  are  over 
tbls  war  In  Vietnam  as  our  son  la  a  freshman 
ta  college  and  now  faces  being  drafted.  His 
bope  U  to  graduate  and  make  a  eareer  of  the 
Air  n>rce  as  a  pilot,  but  now  It  does  not  seem 
Ukely  they  will  let  him  finish.  In  this  great 
Ration  where  we  stress  education — why  take 
tbese  boys  out  of  college?  We  need  them 
educated  for  future  leaders. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  I  attended  college 
tbe  boys  were  all  called  lnclu<Sng  my  hus- 
taDd  to  fight  the  war  to  end  w^r.  This  we 
did  not  mind  but  now  to  have  the  same  thing 
Happen  to  our  son  and  to  flght  a  war  we  have 
no  businesa  to  be  flgbtlng  makes  us  bitter 
lodeed. 

The  VJf.  should  be  forced  to  help  in  this 
war  or  be  eliminated  as  an  Ineffective  'orga- 
nlaatton.  Why  should  we  flght  the  world's 
batUea?  After  Vietnam  there  will  be  others. 
Tbere  la  no  end.  I  have  yet  to  talk  to  one 
ilngle  person  In  favor  of  this  war.  Doeent 
tbe  win  of  the  people  mean  anything  or  do 
•c  have  a  dictatorship? 

la  this  the  means  our  President  has  for 
aesUng  the  Great  Society.  Kill  off  enough 
boya  to  eliminate  unemployment.  Make  mil- 
lionaires by  all  the  proflta  connected  with 
war.  Tea.  even  for  us  cattle  producers  it  is 
nice— more  food  to  feed  the  Army — prices 
going  up  but  rest  asaiu-ed  we  vnould  rather 
have  our  boys  home  where  they  belong  than 
ill  tbe  proflta  in  the  world. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  P.  E,  BXATTAIN. 


r 

Salxu.jOxbo., 
Feltruaty  21. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moesx,  ! 

Senate  Office  Building.  1 

WuMngton,  D.C.  I 

Dtaa  SxNATOR  Moasx:  This  it  to  Inform 
you  that  I  support  your  stand  on  the  issue  of 
Vietnam.  I  hope  that  you  and  Senator  Fcn,- 
■BHT  will  be  able  to  accomplish  that  which 
will  be  toward  the  betterment  of  all. 
Tbank  you  and  much  luck. 
Tours  very  truly, 

DVA  C^NCXPCION. 

SALEkC,  IOrEC, 

February  18.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Vukington,  D.C. 

Da*a  Senator  Mobsx:  In  tlib  Vietnam 
ilebate  you  are  saying  what  needs  to  be  said, 
"Ulaaylnglt  well. 

The  administration's  pronounoaments  con- 
owning  our  Asian  tragedy  have  stemed  to  me 
to  be  hollow  rationalizations  for  Inept  for- 
Ign  policy  management  and  military 
ProatltuUon.  If  the  Issues  were  less  serious, 
I  would  probably  be  merely  embarrassed  for 
"W  grotesque  posture  that  this  oountry  has 
uwmed— but,  as  It  Is,  I'm  dismayed. 

I  am  a  hell  of  a  long  way  from  being  con- 
™»ced  that  a  conatltutlonal  democracy — a 
tree  society— la  so  anemic  and  vulnerable  that 
It  must  apologize  for  the  exerclsa  of  restraint 
wa  fear  the  scorn  of  those  who  admire  brute 
'*ce  PoFslbly  I'm  being  overly  oymcal.  but 
1  wonder  sometimes  whether  the  commlt- 
«<Bt  we  are  made  so  painfully  aware  of  was 
""">  the  people  of  Vietnam— or  with  the 
J^M^  fctabUshment  and   Ita  supporting 

We  do  not  want  to  see  an  ekl>an8lon  of 
wautarlan  Chinese  Influence;  thnt  Is  not  the 
»»ue.  But  certainly  there  are  alternatives  to 
«  aimless,  unconstitutional  war— a  war 
mnli  '  °^'^^^  enough,  Is  being  waged  with  a 
™wey  group  outelde  the  main  txxly  we  are 
•«««Iy  trying  to  affect.  The  ladmlnlstra- 
"«■  »nd  many  of  your  colleagues,  have  not 
^«w  any  great  atraln  on  their  imagination 
"«««ng  leas  primitive  and  more  effective 
"'^wra  to   the   marriage   betwpen   Russo- 


Chinese  Influence  and  socio-economic  revolu- 
tion. Somehow  we  must  alienate  that  affec- 
Uon — and  I  think  we  can. 

Tou  have  my  unqualified  endorsement  In 
this  matter,  small  measure  though  It  Is. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  Pxbs. 

EOCXNX,  Orec, 

February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morsx  :  I  am  writing  to  lend 
my  suptwrt  to  the  courageous  and  honorable 
stand  that  you  have  taken  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
regarding  United  States  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. Tou  and  Senator  Fttlbrioht  have  ably 
and  eloquently  stated  the  feelings  of  myself 
and  so  many  of  my  friends. 

By  all  means  continue  your  stand.  In  tbe 
hopes  that  an  Impression  may  be  made  upon 
the  administration.     In  this  endeavor  you 
have  my  heartfelt  thanks  and  support. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alan  G.  Pantel. 

Bend.  Orxo., 
February  16,  1969. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

.  Dear  Mr.  Senator:  Regarding  the  stand 
you  have  taken  against  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
I  agree  with  your  feelings  wholeheartedly. 
Keep  up  the  good  work  and  get  us  out  of 
there  now. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  W.  Elliott. 

Portland,  Orec, 
February  17.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAR  Senator:  It  certainly  Is  heartening 
to  know  that  someone  like  you  Is  steadfastly 
bringing  the  truth  to  the  American  people 
about  Vietnam. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  voted  for  President  John- 
son because  of  their  natural  assimiptlon  that 
he  would  be  more  reluctant  to  escalate  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  than  Senator  Goldwater. 
Do  you  feel  that  these  Americans  have  much 
the  same  aversion  to  escalation  now  as  they 
had  then?  It  would  seem  so.  I  was  wonder- 
ing how  much  support  the  President  actu- 
ally has  for  his  program  of  escalation. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Walter  Uppmann  re- 
marked that  nothing  would  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  people  arovmd  the  world  as  much 
as  a  policy  of  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  nation  toward  a  weak 
nation  such  as  North  Vietnam.  But  perhaps 
our  leaders  feel  that  the  real  reasons  which 
prompt  their  actions  are  too  strong  for  them 
to  exercise  restraint.  This  would  Indicate 
an  Inherent  weakness  In  our  position.  We 
are  afraid  of  Ideas. 

All  kindest  regards. 

NoRDiN  L.  Larson. 

Portland,  Orxo., 
February  18, 1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morsx:  As  one  of  your  con- 
stltuente,  I  would  like  to  express  my  support 
and  admiration  for  the  courageous  stands 
which  you  have  taken  regarding  several  of 
the  Johnson  administration  programs. 

Although  there  are  times  when  I  disagree 
with  what  you  say,  I  am  extremely  thankful 
that  we  have  a  man  of  you  caliber  in  the 
Senate. 

We  remember  you  daily  in  our  prayers,  as 
we  do  all  of  our  elected  officials,  that  God 
might   direct-  you  in   your  important  and 
formidable  Job. 
Sincerely, 

Rev.  W.  Douglas  Thompson. 


BiaNB,  Orxo., 
February  18,  litt. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsb, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAR  Sxnator  Morsx  :  We,  have  been  view- 
ing and  listening  to  the  hearings  on  TV  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Just  wanted  to  send  you  our  congratulations. 
We  are  with  you,  all  the  way.  It  is  very  re- 
freshing to  us  and  others  to  hear  you  men- 
tion the  desires  and  needs  of  the  American 
people.  The  hearings  seem  to  us,  to  be  very 
conspicuous  In  the  lack  or  dismissal  of  this 
matter. 

With  our  best  wishes  to  you,  and  kindest 
regards. 

Sincerely,  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrxw  J.  Shttll.       JL 

PoRTLAOT),  Orxo., 
February  17. 1996. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morsx, 
WashingtSn,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  Believing  as  I  do  that 
we  cannot  successfully  contain  communism 
by  force  of  arms.  I  am  heartily  with  you  In 
your  stand  on  Vietnam.  In  this  connection 
I  am-  enclosing  copy  of  a  resolution  that 
came  to  me  from  another  of  your  conatltu- 
ente,  and  I  should  greatly  value  your  opinion 
of  this  paper.  In  any  event.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  there  are  those  ^  among  us  who 
take  a  vital  Interest  In  what  you  are  doing 
and  wish  to  assure  you  of  our  active  support. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Lorxnxl 

"RxsoLrmoN  To  Promotx  Measurxs  for  a 
PxACETUL  Solution  to  thx  Rxvolution  in 
South  Vietnam 

"Whereas  the  population  of  Vietnam  is  80 
percent  rural;  and 

"Whereas  most  of  these  people  Uve  and 
work  on  land  which  they  do  not  own;  and 

"Whereas  the  economic  conditions  under 
which  they  must  live  as  tenanta  of  large 
landowners  are  extremely  oppressive  and 
the  social  conditions  resulting  therefrom  are 
untenable  In  their  IndlgnlUes  Inflicted  upon 
these  people :  Be  It  therefore 

"Resolved.  That  our  UJ3.  Government,  and 
In  particular  our  Department  of  State,  be 
urged  to  bring  all  Ita  Influence  to  bear  on 
the  Saigon  Government  that  a  decent,  prac- 
tical, and  pervasive  land  reform  program  be 
forthwith  Initiated.  This,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  petitioner,  Is  the  most  effective  way 
to  end  all  warlike  action  In  Vietnam,  remov- 
ing the  cause  thereof,  and  to  secure  for  the 
people  of  these  United  States  not  only  a 
tactical,  but  also  a  moral  victory  In  south- 
east Asia." 

What  Is  offered  here  in  support  of  this 
resolution,  has  been  taken  substantially 
from  two  publications,  one  published  by  our 
Department  of  State,  the  other  by  the  U.S. 
Operations  Mission  to  Vietnam;  It  Is  the 
terminal  report  by  J.  P.  Glttlnger  of  Decem- 
ber 1959.  According  to  the  Department  of 
State,  later  data  on  the  subject  are  not 
avaUable.  However,  the  assiimptlon  that 
conditions  after  1959  reverted  to  those  pre- 
vailing when  Diem  came  to  power,  were  con- 
firmed by  Stephen  G.  Cary,  associate  na- 
tional secretary  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  who  si)ent  3  months 
recently  In  Vietnam,  much  of  this  time  In 
tbe  hamlets. 

On  page  60  of  the  Glttlnger  report  we 
read: 

"Traditionally,  rente  have  been  60  percent 
of  the  crop  for  the  land  alone,  with  all  labor, 
fertilizer,  seeds,  draft  power,  and  equipment 
provided  by  the  tenant  or  rented  at  extra 
cost.  Tenanta  had  no  security  of  tenure. 
The  tenanta  could  be  removed  at  the  land- 
lords' will  as  the  result  of  sale,  whim,  <»> 
fancied  Insult. 

"Twelve  million  people  live  In  this  Nation. 
9    million   of   them   In    rural    areas.  •  •  • 
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Approximately  S  million  people  live  In  taiumt 
households,  8  million  comprise  landleat 
labM-er  ramlllee,  and  the  remaining  1  million 
live  In  owner-operated  or  landlord  houM- 
bolda." 

And  on  page  01 :  "Tenanta  often  own  one- 
tenth  or  two-tentha  of  an  acre,  and  may  rent 
another  half  acre  or  acre." 

On  page  1  of  the  same  report:  "When 
the  Diem  government  came  to  power  •  •  • 
about  40  percent  of  the  rlceland  areaa  was 
held  by  some  3.600  IndlTlduala — 0.03S  percent 
of  the  rurai  population." 

Thla  Is  a  ratio  of  36  landowners  for  every 
100.000  population. 

And  now  quoting  from  "Tbe  Land  Prob- 
lem In  tbe  Americas,"  by  Lester  D.  Uallory. 
in  the  State  Department  Publication  No. 
7113.  released   In  December   IMO.  page   16: 

"Land  tenure  In  Taiwan  (Formosa)  which 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government  found  on 
the  Island,  was  such  that  tenants  paid  as 
much  as  80  to  70  percent  of  their  main 
crops  in  annual  rent,  and  they  (likewise) 
had  to  buy  their  own  seed,  fertiliser,  and 
other  neceaaltles." 

It  can  be  assumed  that  in  crowded  areas 
in  South  Vietnam  rents  are  more  likely  ap- 
proaching these  figures  of  00  to  70  percent 
of  the  crop  than  the  conservative  estimate 
of  60  percent  given  In  the  U.S.  Operations 
Mission  rei>art. 

Prom  page  16  of  the  same  Departnunt  of 
State  publication,  we  learn  that  after  an  ex- 
tensive land  reform  program  carried  through 
by  Chiang  In  1940  (and  It  should  be  added 
that  this  was  done  for  political  rather  than 
humanitarian  reasons,  namely  to  break  the 
resistance  against  the  Chinese  overlords  by 
destroymg  large  Taiwanese  landownerahlp, 
which  was  the  backbone  of  the  resistance), 
76  percent  of  Taiwan's  farmers  now  own  all 
or  part  of  tbe  land  they  till;  the  land  Is 
being  Improved,  better  seed  and  more  mod- 
am  farm  Implements  are  being  used,  and  the 
farmers  are  taking  an  active  Intei^eil  in 
community  affairs  and  government. 

The  Bngllsb  publication  "Land  and 
Uberty"  bad  this  pertinent  story  In  Its  No- 
vember-December 194S6  issue.  It  is  on  an 
experiment  in  an  Indian  village  district 
which  a  band  of  young  American  and  Eng- 
liah  Quakers  undertook: 

"In  194«  at  the  vlUage  district  of  Pifa  in 
the  Oangca  delta,  armed  with  an  uniuual 
amount  of  patience  these  young  Quakers  ex- 
plained their  plan  to  the  peasants,  fisher- 
men and  landlords,  and  met  with  general 
approval  and  consent.  They  organised  a 
cooperative  enterprise  In  cultivating  the 
land  and  In  marketing  the  produce.  They 
set  up  day  schools  for  the  children,  evening 
schools  for  adults,  clinics,  etc. 

"Progress  was  slow  but  sure,  there  was  ad- 
vance along  tbe  whole  line. 

"Five  years  after  the  experiment  began. 
Karl  Eakelund.  noted  traveler  and  author. 
Tlsltad  Pifa  and  found  that  the  young  Quak- 
«rs  had  lost  heart.  At  first,  both  the  peiM- 
ants  and  the  fishermen  earned  more  than 
ever  before.  The  result  was  that  the  land- 
lords raised  their  rents.  The  people  began 
to  loee  courage.  What  was  the  use  if  for 
all  their  efforts  they  got  no  benefits?  The 
landowners  waxed  fatter,  the  peasants  and 
fishermen  had  no  more  than  they  had  before. 
The  experiment  ^jras  soon  ended.  Perhaps, 
after  all.  the  old  methods  were  the  best." 

The  patience  of  tbe  native  Asian  peasants 
seems  to  be  surpassed  only  by  the  naivete 
of  our  foreign  aid  missions. 

Further  support  of  the  Saigon  government 
should  be  conditioned  on  the  prompt  In- 
troduction of  a  decent,  practical,  and  per- 
vasive land  reform  prograin.  This  alterna- 
tive to  communism  would  give  new  hope  to 
the  oppress Bd  toUlng  mssass  of  the  free 
southeast  Asian  countries,  thus  eliminating 
the  cause  for  the  wtdespraad  unrest  there. 
An  outline  of  such  land  reform  Is  contained 


In  tbe  pamphlet,  "Indian  Village  Bconamy," 
obtainable  from  Taxpayers  Digest,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  030M,  Portland,  Oreg.,  97303.  Single 
copies  free,  additional  copies  10  cents  each. 

POBTLAND,  OaXO. 

Senator  Watnx  Mobsx. 

DxAX  SKNAToa  Moaax:  My  family  and  I 
wish  to  add  our  wholehearted  support  and 
praise  of  your  courageous  and  honest  stand 
on  this  Issue  of  our  involvement  in  Asia. 
Until  we  were  able  to  watch  the  proceedings 
on  television,  our  administration's  i>ollcy  by 
secrecy  has  been  a  source  of  anger  and  frus- 
tration. Such  a  policy  causes  a  great  loss  of 
confidence  in  an  administration  that  goes 
contrary  to  Its  pre-election  promise. 

The  State  of  Oregon  Is  extremely  proud, 
and  history  books  of  the  future  will  shout 
the  name  of  its  Illustrious  Senator  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  world. 

With  highest  regards  and  heartfelt  thanks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louu  M.  Aujum. 

POBTLAND,  OKXG., 

February  It,  19S6. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  " 

DxAS  SxNAToa :  I  jiist  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  you  on  your  very  able 
statements  made  at  the  -recently  televised 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings.  As 
you  must  be  aware,  you  have  growing  support 
from  the  humble  citizens  that  you  represent 
here  in  Oregon  and  speak  for  throughout 
this  country.  Thank  God.  we  have  a  very 
(actual  news  media  In  the  national  TV  in- 
dustry and  we  do  not  have  to  rely  on  the 
kept  press  that  reports  the  news  in  this 
area. 

On  all  sides  I  now  hear  from  my  fellow 
citizens  after  watching  the  debates  on  the 
Vietnam  war,  that  you  would  never  siispect 
that  what  Is  being  reported  In  the  Journal 
and  Oregonian  on  your  efforts  to  give  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  declare  Itself  on  this  war, 
was  the  same  thing  that  we  see  and  hear  on 
TV.    Keep  up  the  good  work. 

m  fact  Senator,  I  beard  one  fellow  who 
I  know,  never  has  supported  you  with  his 
vote  or  anything  else,  unbend  enough  to 
speak  with  grudging  admiration  in  this  mat- 
ter, "MoBsx  Is  absolutely  right  on  Vietnam 
Issue  but  It  too  bad  be  Is  from  Oregon."  I 
asked  whV  he  spoke  that  way.  and  be  lamely 
alibied.  "Well  I  disagree  with  him  on  so  many 
things,  I  sort  of  hoped  I  co\ild  keep  it  100 
percent." 

So.  Senator,  in  closing  let  me  reassure  you. 
that  you  are  picking  up  more  popular  sup- 
port on  the  Vietnam  issue  everyday  and  if 
the  Congress  doesn't  hurry  up  and  assert 
Itself  as  the  repreeentatlve  of  the  governed, 
many  can  hardly  wait  to  a  vote  a  change  in 
the  complexion  of  tbe  Congress  as  it  Is  now 
made  up.  Tou  might  apply  that  to  the 
executive  branch  with  a  great  deal  of  cer- 
tainty. 

Sincerely, 

P.  C.  LamxwxBXK. 

Trx  OxmvA  Aooou 

According  to  testimony  rendered  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  in  the  caucus  room  in 
the  Senate  Office  Building  on  February  18. 
19M.  the  United  States  of  America  and  South 
Vietnam  were  not  dgnatorles  to  this  treaty. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement of  tbe  treaty  is  the  busineas  of  the 
slgnators  only.  If  North  Vietnam  was  a  slg- 
nator  to  this  treaty,  then  legally  North  Viet- 
nam Is  entitled  to  enforce  the  treaty,  whlcfa 
of  course  North  Vietnam  Is  legally  doing  In 
the  best  msmner  it  knows  how,  and  that 
regardless  of  Its  political  views.  In  this 
sense,  the  United  States  and  South  Vletiumi 
are  the  violators  of  that  treaty. 

ALaXKT  ■.  Oallim. 

PoKTLAifD,  Oan. 


PowruiitD.  Okbg., 
February  is,  i)$g 
Senator  WAnrz  Mous, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DsAX  SxNAToa  Moasx:  I  am  proud  to  han 
you  as  my  Senator.  You  are  gaining  ground 
every  day  In  your  fight  against  this  prepos- 
terous war  in  Vietnam.  I  will  do  all  that  I 
can  to  help  you. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Rot  W.  MAKvnr. 

PomjLND.  Oaro.. 
February  19,1»U 
Hon.  Watnx  Moasx. 

U.S.  Senate,  a 

Washington.  D.C.  \ 

Dkax  Skmatob  Moasx:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  you  for  what  you 
had  to  say  In  the  hearings  on  Vletnsm.  I 
thought  both  you  and  Senator  Pulbrlght 
were  eloquent  and  what  you  had  to  say  wen 
the  hlghlighU  of  the  hearings. 

I  think  It  was  a  great  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  able  to  llstan  In,  for  It  is  the 
right  of  the  American  people  to  make  deci- 
sions If.  Indeed,  we  have  a  government  g(  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people..  W« 
cannot  let  It  perish  from  this  earth. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  D.  a.  Powxll. 

ASTOalA.  OSEO.. 

February  13,  19M. 
Senator  Watnx  Mossx, 
SeTUite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Moasx :  Even  though  we  have  re- 
started the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  we, 
the  eighth-grade  Sunday  school  class  of  Trin- 
ity Lutheran  Church  of  Astoria,  hope  that 
you  will  help  the  President  find  ways  to  bring 
peace  In  Vietnam. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Beth  Rasmu^sen,  Sue  Howard,  Sual  Also. 
Roberta  Hagerup.  Bonny  Van  Oadol. 
Carl  Nyberg.  Steve  Larson.  Jim  Hendd, 
Steven  Leach,  Dan  Young.  Eighth 
Oraders  of  Trinity.  Mrs.  Bruce  Pond. 
Teacher. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Loulslaiia  that  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  his  opinion  and  for  all  thoae 
who  do  not  agree  with  me  on  this  vital 
Issue.  This  may  not  be  the  time  for 
lengthy  discussion,  but  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
demonstctite  that  the  official  pronounce- 
ments of  our  alleged  commltmmt  un- 
dertaken by  President  Elsenhower  and  by 
two  other  Presidents  did  not  commit  our 
Nation  to  send  troops  Into  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  U  »n 
Issue  which  Is  not  exactly  as  It  has  been 
represented. 

I  do  not  challenge  or  question  tliC  in- 
tegrity or  the  devotion  or  the  honesty 
of  anyone  who  disagrees  with  these  views. 
However,  there  is  far  more  to  this  Issue 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  No  one  de- 
tests communism  or  totalitarianism  In 
any  form  more  than  I  do. 

Brought  up  In  the  tradition  of  free- 
dom and  in  the  pracUce  of  all  the  basic 
liberties— of  speech  and  press  and  assem- 
bly and  worship — we  cannot  but  oppose 
the  advance  of  communism. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  go- 
ing about  it  In  the  right  way,  at  the  ilgb» 
time,  and  at  the  right  place,  to  stop  it 
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That  view  is  supported  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  sincere  people,  who  feel  as  deeply 
u  does  the  Senator  from  touisiana  and 
ssldo. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  for  com- 
munism to  vanish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  that  we  could  stop  Its  ad- 
vance. However,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  are  not  proceeding  in  the  right  way 
In  southeast  Asia  to  halt  communism's 
sdv&nce. 

I  believe,  as  the  debates  go  on,  that  the 
pertinent  facts  will  be  further  elucidated. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  discussion  will 
prove  valuable  in  Informing  the  Ameri- 
cui  people.  They  are  entitled  to  know 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  issues  that  are 
involved  here,  both  the  administration's 
policy  and  the  modifications  that  have 
been  proposed  by  various  Senators,  and 
I  bdleve  that  the  overdue  debate  we  have 
been  having  has  been  helpful  in  enlight- 
ening public  opinion. 

I  hope  that  out  of  it  ail  will  emerge 
a  sounder  foreign  p>ollcy,  under  which 
we  can  get  together  and  achieve  the  re- 
sults that  we  all  desire,  and  that  is  to 
get  out  of  our  military  Involvement  In 
southeast  Asia  as  honorably  and  as 
quickly  as  It  is  possible  for  us  to  get  out. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  merely  wish  to  say,  In  conclusion, 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  people  have 
an  army  in  the  field  of  700,000  men. 
They  are  fighting  for  the  defense  and  the 
Independence  and  freedom  of  that  coun- 
try. Those  troops  are  glvtaDg  a  very  good 
account  of  themselves.  I  hope  that  we 
will  hear  no  more  of  the  argument  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  not  fighting. 

Having  listed  the  number  of  casualties 
that  the  army  has  suffered  in  fighting 
for  the  defense  of  its  countiry  against  the 
Communist  aggressive  forces,  I  shall  seek 
to  make  available  for  the  Record  the 
number  of  casualties  thai  we  estimate 
the  Communists  have  suffered  because  of 
the  courageous  action  in  the  field  of  this 
South  Vietnamese  Army. 


REPORT  OP  SECRETAlSY  OP  THE 
SENATE 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  transmlt- 
ttng,  pursuant  to  law.  his  report  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  December  31,  1965, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report; 
*M  ordered  to  lie  on  the,  jtable  and  to 
be  printed. 
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REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 

EXECDTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  fro<a  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
«pers  In  the  Executive  Departments, 
to  which  was  referred  for  exanUnation 
*nd  recommendation  a  list  of  records 
fransmltted  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Arehlvlst  of  the  United  States,  dated 
J^ruary  9,  1966,  that  appeared  to  have 
popennanent  value  or  historical  in- 
west,  submitted  a  report  .thereon,  pur- 
want  to  law. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session, 
The   following    favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON,  from  the  OommlttM 

on  Commerce : 

Lee  C.  White,  of  Nebraska,  to  Ise  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal   Power   Commission. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I 
report  favorably  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Coast  Quard. 
Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  CoNGRXSsioNAL  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  tbe  information  of  any  Sen- 
ator. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OPPTCER  (Mr. 
Ttdimos  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

OUnton  D.  Upham.  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  In  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration;  auid 

David  Gershowltz,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Ouard. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced^  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
8. 2967.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Wing  Tuen 
Wong,  also  known  as  Wing  Tuen  Oee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOETr  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClkllan)  : 
8.3968.  A  bill  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  city  of  UtUe  Bock.  Ark., 
eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purpoMS 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PVuuuoht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

8.3960.  A  bill  for  the  reUaf  of  Dr.  Fer- 
nando N.  Pino;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIBE: 
8.2960.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Slja 
Oeorglevski.  Marika  Oeorglevskl,  Mile  Oecrg- 
levskl  and  Suzana  Oeorglevski;  and 

8.3961.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  NLshan 
Cadlrcl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

8.3962.  A  bill  to  authorlxe  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  California,  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  local  governmental  bodies  af- 
fected thereby,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

<See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kucrxl  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  (by  request). 

8.  3963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916;  and  / 

8.3964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act,  1933,  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  require  the  carriers  In  the  offshore 
domestic  trade  to  keep  uniform  accotinte 
and  permit  Commission  representatives  to 
Inspect  the  accounta  and  records  of  such 
carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magitxtbon  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 


By  Mr.  WTTJJAMB  of  DeUwaz*  (tot 
himself  and  Mr.  Sucpson  ) : 
8.3966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  Income 
tax  credit  or  deduction  for  certain  poUtlcal 
contributions  made  by  Individuals;  to  the 
Ounmlttee  on  nnanee. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WnxxAMs  of  Dti- 
aware  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
8.  3966.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  adjust- 
ment of  status  xmder  tbe  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  nonlmmlgranta  who  are 
natives  of  the  Weetom  Hemisphere  to  that 
of  aUens  admitted  tor  permanent  residence 
If  they  had  made  appUcatlons  for  such  an 
adjustment    under    such    act    which    were 
pending  on  December  1,  1966;  to  the  Ooon- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRK: 
8.  2967.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Tkrlff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  duty  on  racing  sheila;  to  tbe  Oommittee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
8.  3968.  A  blU  for  the  rtilef  of  Seaba  < 
Ian  Rugmonyammal;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
AixoTT,   Mr.   OoTTOM,   Mr.   Munaa, 
and  Mrs.  Siotb)  : 
8.  3909.  A  IHll  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction  for 
additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guaranteed 
debt  obligations,  and  for  other  pwrpoaaa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McImttri  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TSDIN08: 
8.  3970.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
I.  Matlas  and  his  wife,  Benilda  O.  Matias; 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8TENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eastland)  : 
8.  3971.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  propwty  to  the  dty  ot 
Blloxl.  Miss.;    to  the  Oommittee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  McN AMARA : 
8.   2972.  A   bUl   to  promote   health    and 
safety  in  metal  and  nonmetalUc  mineral  In- 
dustries,  and   for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfatv. 


CERTAIN   EXPENDITURES   BY   THE 
CriY  OP  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  In 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClxllak],  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  make  certtdn  expenditures  by  the  city 
of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  eligible  as  local 
grants-in-aid  for  the  purpose  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

For  a  number  of  years,  ofScIals  of  the 
dty  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  have  been  work- 
ing: to  eliminate  the  slums  of  the  city. 
TTiey  have  made  great  progress  and  have 
attained  national  prominence  for  their 
urban  renewal  activities.  One  of  the 
most  Imaginative  and,  by  far,  the  most 
ambitious  effort,  to  date,  is  the  Central 
Little  Rock  Urban  Renewal  project 
which  encompasses  the  entire  central 
business  district  of  the  city.  This  proj- 
ect promises  to  provide  demonstrations 
of  solutions  to  many  of  the  vexing  prob- 
lems of  downtown  America.  This  508- 
acre  project  has  already  achieved  both 
public  and  private  renejval  in  an  amount 
approaching  $20  million. 

As  a  part  of  its  considerable  invest- 
ment in  the  rebuilding  of  the  center  of 
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the  community,  the  city  of  Uttle  Rock 
hu  built  a  new  public  library,  an  arts 
and  cultural  center,  and  a  municipal  and 
courta  buUdlng  at  considerable  expense 
to  Its  residents.  This  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  total  investment  that  will  be  made 
by  the  community  in  the  development  or 
Improvement  of  urban  expressways  and 
thoroughfares,  street  lighting,  traffic 
control  systems,  parking  facilities,  im- 
proved water  and  sewer  facilities,  parks, 
and  landscaped  open  tu'eas. 

The  city  of  Little  Rock  has  made  plans 
for  the  rejuvenation  of  its  downtown  area 
which  will  create  the  most  inviting  and 
desirable  center  possible  for  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  bmeflt  of  the 
entire  commimity. 

The  library,  the  arts  center,  and  the 
municipal  building  are  integral  parts  of 
the  renewal  of  downtown  Little  Rock. 
Local  expenditures  on  these  buildings 
should  be  recognized  as  local  contribu- 
tions to  the  total  renewal  effort.  This 
bill  would  give  such  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  prece- 
dents for  action  of  this  kind.  The  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Envelopment  Act  of  1965 
similarly  recognized  local  expenditures 
for  the  Downtown  Sports  Stadium  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  the  c\iltural  and  convention 
centers  In  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  the  memorial  hospital  In  Michi- 
gan City,  Ind.  X^' 

It  might  be  preferable  t^^nact  gen- 
eral legislation  establishing  better  stand- 
ards for  recognizing  local  expenditures 
In  connection  with  downtown  renewal 
projects.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
local  improvements  Uke  these  in  Little 
Rock  should  not  be  excluded  from  the 
computation  of  local  contributions  to  the 
renewal  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2958)  to  make  certain  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  city  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid 
for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  Introduced  by  Mr.  F*ulbright 
[for  himself  and  Mr.  McClxllah],  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
northern  counties  of  my  native  State  of 
California,  there  stands  awesome  proof 
of  the  poet's  «age  observation  that  "only 
God  can  make  a  tree." 

Our  redwood  empire  has  stood  since 
prehistoric  times.  Here  is  some  of  the 
finest  handiwork  of  our  Creator,  "who 
has  given  man  domain  over  the  work  of 
His  hand."  Here  we  may  truly  give 
thanks  for  the  magnificent  dwelling 
place  He  has  given  us. 

I  regret  to  say  that  with  the  march  of 
civilization,  these  remarkable  redwood 
groves,  which  come  down  to  xis  from  the 
original  face  of  nature,  are  diminishing 
and  gravely  endangered. 

For  the  enjoyment  and  edification  of 
generations  yet  unborn,  let  alone  the  in- 
spiration of  the  present  population,  we 
must   Insure   the   preservation  of   this 


unique  natural  resource.  To  achieve 
that  goal  I  Introduce  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Redwoods  National  Park  affording  per- 
petual protection  against  despoliation 
and  defacement  by  man  of  the  moet  spec- 
tacular stands  of  these  trees  and  ofHhe 
ecology  they  encompass.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  remain  at  the 
desk  until  the  close  of  business  March  2, 
1966,  for  coauthorships,  which  I  Invite 
from  both  parties,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  re- 
quest of  jthe  Senator  from  California  Is 
granted? 

The  biU  (S.  2962)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Redwood  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide economic  assistance  to  local  govern- 
mental bodies  affected  thereby,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KucHEL,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  idea 
of  a  Redwood  National  Park  has  been 
the  subject  of  lively  controversy  and  long 
and  Intensive  deliberation.  Like  many 
other  proposals  relating  to  matters  of 
this  sort,  I  regret  that  in  all  probability 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  will  not  be 
wholly  satisfactory  to  all  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  this  proposal  or  likely  to  feel  its 
Impact. 

Among  conservationists  there  are  some 
who  would  broadly  extend  the  area  to 
achieve  a  maximum  preservation  of  red- 
wood groves.  Such  an  extension,  how- 
ever, would  greatly  restrict  the  liveli- 
hood of  established  communities  in  our 
northern  counties. 

Many  months  ago  I  opened  discus- 
sions with  constituents  representing  dl- 
jverging  views.  Including  representatives 
jof  various  conservation  groups  and  of  the 
lumber  industry.  In  an  effort  to  resolve 
these  differences.  I  asked  them  to  meet 
in  my  office  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Following  these  discussions  and 
subsequent  studies  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  project  and  of  Its  Impact  on  local 
communities,  this  bill  was  produced.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  there  has  been 
a  long  history  of  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
California  in  the  preservation  of  natural 
resources  for  the  enjojrment  and  inspira- 
tion of  mankind.  Over  100  years  ago  the 
administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  set 
aside  from  the  public  domain  the  match- 
less valley  of  Yosemite  as  a  scenic  park 
under  the  administration  of  the  State 
of  California.  Thirty-six  years  later  the 
area  was  returned  to  Federal  control,  and 
Yosemite  became  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  national  park  system.  I 
am  proud  of  the  continuing  cooperation 
between  Federal  and  State  organizations 
In  California  for  the  use  of  public  lands 
for  the  public  good.  It  was  a  key  element 
in  the  drafting  of  this  bill,  which  has  the 
full  sxipport  of  the  government  of  the 
State  of  California. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
drafted  in  the  executive  branch  after 
thoughtful  appraisal  of  a  wide  range  of 


problems,  with  full  awareness  of  the 
immediate  economic  repercussions.  The 
proposal  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  par- 
tisan in  nature.  The  Interior  Commit- 
tee will,  of  course,  consider  all  of  theae 
aspects  carefully.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  must  be  examined  painstakingly  at 
future  committee  hearings.  Its  pur- 
pose will  command,  I  am  confident, 
widespread  endorsement.  Its  urgency  is 
undeniable. 

Of  original  forests  of  giant  redwoods 
encompassing  nearly  2  million  acres 
there  remain  today  only  300,000  acres  of 
virgin  lands.  The  area  to  be  set  aside 
for  perpetuation  Is  a  modest  amount 
which  may  be  deemed  most  representa- 
tive and  in^lring.  The  reserved  area, 
under  combined  Federal  and  State  ad- 
ministration, wUl  yield  substantial  bene- 
fits, extending  from  safeguarding  wa- 
tersheds and  fisheries  to  providing  recre- 
ational opportunities  and  public  educa- 
tion. Protected  for  the  years  ahead 
would  be  a  tree  of  record  height,  a  tow- 
ering 367  feet. 

The  State  of  California,  conscious  <rf 
its  riches  and  obligations,  already  has 
been  able  to  set  aside,  with  aid  of  sub- 
stantial public  subscription,  some  50,000 
acres,  only  about  2  '/2  percent  of  the  for- 
ests which  once  distinguished  our  State. 
With  the  pressures  of  civilization  and 
advancing  economy.  It  Is  estimated  that 
at  present  harvest  rates  all  unprotected 
old  growth  may  disappear  within  20  to 
30  years,  surely  by  the  turn  of  the  next 
century.  This  would  be  an  indescribable 
tragedy,  one  we  cannot  permit  because 
of  the  inability  to  resolve  our  differences 
on  how  to  prevent  it. 

The  emphasis  in  this  bill  is  upon  safe- 
guarding blocks  or  groves.  The  cost  wUl 
be  substantial  but  there  Is  reason  to  sm- 
tlcipate  generous  support  for  the  project 
from  foundations,  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, conservation  groups,  and  nongov- 
ernmental sources. 

The  setting  aside  of  such  an  area  in- 
evitably will  impose  Immediate  incon- 
venience and  Infilct  some  financial  hard- 
ship. There  will  be  an  impact  upon 
counties,  school  districts,  industries,  and 
individuals.  In  full  consciousness  of  this 
Inevitable  consequence,  imagination  and 
restraint  have  been  exercised. 

This  bill  recognizes — which  I  have 
long  contended — the  Federal  obligation 
to  aid  in  adjustments  in  welfare  that 
Federal  acts  make  imperative.  There 
is  proposed  a  formula  of  financial  aid  ^or 
the  governmental  entities  whose  fiscal 
affairs  would  be  most  affected.  Transi- 
tional arrangements  are  cwitemplated 
for  those  whose  privately  owned  lands 
may  be  acquired.  Careful  scheduling  ol 
acquisition  and  development  has  been 
proposed  to  minimize  unemployment.  It 
is  anticipated  that  construction  and  In- 
creased tourism  will  create  additional 
jobs  within  a  short  period  of  time,  for  a 
net  gain  in  employment  and  business. 

Much  argument  has  been  heard  that 
such  an  undertaking  will  ruin  the  local 
economy.  I  suggest  that  reliance  upon  a 
single  industry — lumbering —  Itself  ulti- 
mately would  have  the  same  result. 
Surely  revenues  of  local  governmental 
agencies,  payro^ls,  and  regional  com- 
merce would  decline  as  cutting  of  these 
trees  proceeds. 
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The  proposed  financial  Maistance  to 
jrea  public  agencies  is  consistent  with 
national  purpose,  for  the  preservation  of 
these  unequalled  and  IrreplacesUDle 
groves  Is  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people. 
amilarly.  the  Federal-State  land  ex- 
changes anticipated  under  the  legislation 
are  designed  to  preserve  a  heritage  for 
the  whole  citizenry. 

The  highlights  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation— which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  as  a  portion  of  my  re- 
marks—wUl  Illustrate  the  degree  of 
thought  expended  in  its  preparation. 

The  area  Involved,  located  In  Del  Norte 
and  Humboldt  Counties,  would  encom- 
pass California's  own  Jedediah  Smith 
and  Del  Norte  Coast  Redwoods  State 
Parks  and  embrace  the  stand  of  the  tall- 
est trees  surviving,  a  separate  unit  along 
Redwood  Creek.  The  extent  of  Federal 
purchases  would  be  25.000  acres,  of  which 
nearly  8,000  would  be  virgin  growth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  3 
minutes.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  trees  to  be  protected  for  all  time 
stood  and  grew  in  the  State  i  of  California 
In  the  time  of  Christ.  | 

The  estimated  acqulsltlort  cost  for  pri- 
vate lands  in  Del  Norte  County  is  be- 
tween $45  and  $57  million;  private  phi- 
lanthropy is  expected  to  pay  for  the  tall 
trees  unit  acreage.  Provision  will  also 
be  required  for  development  and  main- 
tenance costs.  I 

Financial  burdens  upon  entities  In  the 
area  would  be  eased  by  interim  economic 
adjustment  payments  by  the  Federal 
Government,  entirely  in  acoord  with  sev- 
eral acknowledged  precedents.  This  as- 
sistance would  be  provided  over  a  5-year 
period  and  limited  to  three -fifths  of  1 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  prop- 
erty removed  from  coUnty  and  local  tax 
rolls.  There  also  would  be  reimburse- 
ment to  the  State  for  increased  school 
aid  required  to  offset  tax  revenues.  The 
aggregate  of  such  outlays  would  run 
from  $270,000  to  $342,000  for  each  year 
of  the  period. 

Landowners  could  elect  to  receive  pay- 
ment in  annual  installments,  with  in- 
terest on  the  impaid  balance  of  estab- 
lished valuation.  Purcha$e  would  be 
financed  from  the  land  tmd  water  con- 
servation fund,  with  perhaps  additional 
proceeds  from  other  programs  carried 
on  by  the  Interior  Department.  Public 
donations  also  are  anticipated  to  help 
defray  acquisition  costs,  i  as  I  have 
suggested.  ' 

California  would  transfer  to  the  United 
States  its  two  parks  and  in  return  would 
receive  Federal  holdings  including  Mulr 
Woods  National  Monumenrt;  In  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  the  King  Range  area 
adjacent  to  Humboldt  Redwoods  State 
Park,  and  other  mutually  agreed  tracts 
now  In  the  public  domain.  Of  comparable 
value  and  suitable  for  Statp  recreational 
and  conservation  purposes. 

I  submit  there  Is  an  undeniable  and 
Increasingly  urgent  need  to  perpetuate 


this  natural  heritage,  and  I  trust  that 
th&  bill  will  open  the  way  to  reaching 
this  goal. 

'     AMCNDMEMT    NO.    487 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  been  in  favor  of  a  measure  such  as 
that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
recommended  such  a  national  park.  On 
behalf  of  the  administration,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  is  today 
introducing  the  administration  bill  which 
has  the  support  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  other 
people  he  has  named. 

When  I  attended  Stanford  University. 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  red- 
wood trees.  When  I  was  in  the  military 
service,  stationed  at  Sunnydale,  Calif., 
and  at  Fort  Ord,  I  spent  some  leave 
among  the  redwoods.  It  was  a  source 
of  great  spiritual  satisfaction. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  the  redwood 
trees  for  more  than  30  years.  Today, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California.  I  am  introduc- 
ing an  amendment  to  his  bUl  to  provide 
for  a  larger  and  more  expanded  Red- 
wood National  Park  than  is  suggested  in 
the  administration  blU. 

As  the  Senator  from  California  has 
ssdd,  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  area 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  bill  will  be  dis- 
cussed before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  which  he  and  I 
are  members.  In  the  course  of  that  dis- 
cussion, I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
agree  to  my  amendment  and  thus  en- 
large the  bill  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  today  introduced. 

I  am  submitting  this  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Clark,  Senator 
Douglas,  Senator  Gruining,  Senator 
iNOtnn,  Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Senator  McCarthy,  Senator  McGee, 
Senator  McGovern,  Senator  Muskie, 
Senator  Nelson,  Senator  Nettberger, 
Senator  RreicorF.  Senator  Tydings,  and 
Senator  Youwo  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  more  ma- 
jestic, awesome  tree  than  the  redwood. 
It  Is  the  patriarch,  the  giant  of  the  plant 
and  animal  kingdoms.  The  redwood 
antedates  the  mammal,  dwarfs  all  other 
living  things. 

Redwood  forests  flourished  130  million 
years  ago.  They  once  extended  across 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  into  the  then- 
temperate  Arctic,  through  Europe  and 
Asia.  Through  the  ages  climate  and 
geology  forced  the  redwoods  of  Europe 
down  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
perished.  The  Asian  redwoods  were 
driven  to  a  small  isolated  area  of  central 
China.  In  North  America  the  redwoods 
are  making  their  last  stand,  along  the 
northern  California  coast. 

Now  it  is  man,  not  nature,  who  is  en- 
dangering the  redwood  forests.  The  big- 
gest, most  accessible  trees  go  first.  In 
1909,  there  were  an  estimated  102  billion 
board  feet  of  virgin  redwoods  in  the  west- 
em  forests.  This  was  reduced  to  72  bil- 
lion by  1920.  to  57  bUlion  by  1931,  to  35 
billion — including  some  second  growth — 
by  1953.  "At  the  current  cutting  rate  the 
bulk  of  virgin  redwood  in  private  hands 
will  be  gone  by  1980.    Most  of  the  virgin 


redwood — 93  percent  of  the  virgin 
growth — is  privately  owned.  Only  86,723 
acres,  not  all  of  it  virgin  growth,  have 
been  set  aside  in  State  parks. 

The  Redwood  National  Park  we  pro^ 
pose  would  be  located  within  portions 
of  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties,  in 
northwestern  California.  The  pr(KX)6ed 
park  is  south  of  the  town  of  Klamath, 
north,  east,  and  southeast  of  the  town 
of  Orick. 

Our  amendment  does  not  go  nearly  so 
far  toward  redwood  preservation  as  Pres- 
14ent  Theodore  Roosevelt  proposed.  He 
felt  "most  emphatically  that  we  should 
not  turn  into  shingles  a  tree  which  was 
old  when  the  first  Egyptian  conqueror 
penetrated  to  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  it  has  taken  so  many 
thousands  of  years  to  build  up,  and  which 
can  be  put  to  better  use."  The  great 
majority  of  remaining  redwoods  would 
remain  in  private  hands.  Our  amend- 
ment would  authorize  establishment  of 
a  park  of  90,000  acres.  Including  42,000 
acres  of  virgin  forests,  among  them  the 
world's  tallest  trees,  18  miles  of  coast- 
line, 11  miles  of  usable  beach,  12  miles 
of  river  frontage  along  Redwood  Creek 
on  which  spring  fioat  trips  can  be  made 
down  a  canyon  enclosed  in  virgin  red- 
woods, 18  miles  of  scenic  highway,  57 
miles  of  additional  display  roads,  re- 
nowned Klamath  River  fishing,  good  sites 
for  campgrounds,  sufficient  acreage  for 
watershed  protection,  outstanding  pan- 
oramas, and  major  concentrations  of 
wildlife. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  up  to  $100  million  for  ac- 
qtilsition  of  land,  waters,  and  improve- 
ments thereon,  and  up  to  $50  million 
additional,  the  latter  contingent  on 
matching  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

Within  the  past  3  years  timber  cutting 
has  been  underway  in  12  areas  within  the 
proposed  park.  Cutting  is  planned  in  11 
additional  areas.    The  time  is  short. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  our 
bill,  and  for  the  amendment  to  remain  on 
the  table  for  7  days,  to  accommodate  any 
additional  Senators  who  may  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment. 

I  am  sure  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
committee  hearings  and  in  the  course  of 
discussion  in  executive  sessions,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  and 
the  other  proponents  of  a  larger  national 
park  will  be  able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  in  an  effort  to  save  these  great 
trees. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  generous  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  happy  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  the  legislation  I  have  Introduced. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  orderly 
procedure  in  this  great,  free  society  of 
ours  calls  for  full  and  fair  public  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation.  At  these  hearings  all  of  those 
In  contention  over  a  given  proposal  may 
be  heard. 

That  was  precisely  what  my  aUe 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
I  did  with  respect  to  legislation  concern- 
ing the  great  parks  which  Congress  has 
established  in  recent  years.  The  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  introduced  Is,  as  the 
able  Senator  knows,  not  only  recom- 
mended by  the  President  ot  the  United 
States  and  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  but  also  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  since  an  expenditure  of  public 
funds  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  carve 
out  part  of  this  as  yet  unspoiled  coun- 
try for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

I  believe  that  this  is  legislation  in 
which  men  and  women  interested  in  con- 
servaMon,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, can  join. 

As  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, said,  when  the  time  comes  for 
committee  hearings,  let  those  of  varying 
or  conflicting  views  come  forward,  and 
then  let  the  committee  members  make 
their  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
public  Interest  which  all  of  us  seek  to 
serve. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MffiXJALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Z  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from 
California  that  the  objective  of  Senator 
KucHXL'8  Redwood  Park  bill  has  my  en- 
thusiastic support.  Mr.  President,  you 
cannot  go  into  the  redwoods  and  not 
come  out  a  better  person  for  having  been 
there.  In  my  judgment,  based  on  my 
own  subjective  reaction,  there  is  no  more 
Inqjlring  cathedral  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  President,  you  cannot  go 
throxigh  this  natural  cathedral  and  not 
find  yourself  closer  to  all  thoae  spiritual 
beliefs  that  have  been  instilled  into  you 
since  you  were  in  the  cradle  roll  in  Sim- 
day  school. 

If  anyone  suggested  that  a  great  man- 
made  cathedral  should  be  torn  down  in 
order  to  salvage  its  gold  leaf,  we  would 
be  aghast.  To  think  of  tearing  down  this 
natural  cathedral  of  the  Creator  in  order 
to  get  a  few  paltry  profit  dollars  out  of 
the  lumber  is  almost  a  sacrilege.  There- 
fbre,  as  to  the  objective  of  the  bill,  I  am 
In  complete  agreement.  I  have  not 
stxulled  all  of  the  procedures  Involved, 
but  I  am  sure  they  can  be  woiiced  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  METCAU'.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  one  further  conunent.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  I  are  not  in 
disagreement  as  to  the  objectives  that 
treses. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  most 
eloquently  set  forth  the  fact  that  these 
great  redwood  trees  are  natural  spiritual 
cathedrals  which  we  should  maintain. 
My  amendment  would  merely  enlarge  the 
objectives  of  the  bill  which  the  Senator 
from  California  has  introduced. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Wild  Life  Management  Insti- 


tute, the  WUdemess  Society,  the  Citlrens 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  the 
National  Parks  Association,  the  Federa- 
tion of  Western  Outdoors  Clubs,  the 
Isaak  Walton  League,  the  Public  Affairs 
Institute,  Trout  Unlimited,  the  Audubon 
Society,  and  Citizens  for  a  Redwood  Park 
all  favor  an  enlarged  park.  In  addition, 
RepreeenUUve  Jiuy  CaawLAit,  of  the 
Senator's  own  State  of  California,  and 
Representative  John  Satloi,  the  great 
conservationist  from  Pennsylvania,  have 
introduced  legislation  similar  to  my 
amendment  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

So  many  people  in  the  United  States, 
including  many  citizens  of  California, 
favor  my  amendment,  which  would 
create  an  enlarged  redwood  park. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MKTCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additicaial  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  METCALP.  Certainly. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  merely  wish  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  his  splendid  com- 
ments of  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
OausNiNo]. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  important 
legislation  introduced  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Mktcalt,  to  preserve  a 
valuable  area  in  the  State  of  California 
as  the  Redwood  National  Park.  The 
great  redwood  trees  of  California  are 
a  national  treasure,  a  unique  treasure 
found  nowhere  else  on  earth,  and  it  is 
truly  the  interest  of  all  people  in  the 
United  States  that  is  represented  by  leg- 
islation to  preserve  these  noble  creations 
of  nature. 

Although  wise  and  foreslghted  conser- 
vationists have,  over  the  years,  acted  to 
preserve  some  important  areas  of  the 
State  of  California  for  the  protection 
of  the  redwoods,  this  effort  is  not  sufQ- 
clent  to  provide  the  protection  needed. 
The  lumber  industry,  which  has  engaged 
in  logging  these  great  trees  where  they 
are  not  preserved,  makes  the  admission 
that  all  virgin  redwoods  not  now  pre- 
served in  State  parks  will  have  been  cut 
within  30  years.  Many  of  the  best  stands 
will  be  lost  within  15  years.  Thus,  we 
must  act  rapidly  to  provide  Federal  prx>- 
tectlon  on  a  scale  not  now  attainable 
through  private  and  State  efforts.  These 
redwoods  are  irreplaceable.  They  are 
among  the  oldect  Uvinc  things  on  thiy 
planet. 

I  urge  early  passage  of  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Redwood  NaUonal  Parte  Intro- 
duced by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (Mb.  487)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPINa  ACT 
1916  - 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1918.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commlsslcm,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation,  together  with  a 
statement  and  purpose  of  need,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  statement  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2963)  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Macnuson,  by  request,  was  received^ 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr.  &ftAOKusoN,  are  as  follows: 

Fb>kkai.  Mauttmc  Commission, 
WoMhinfftcm,  D.C.,  January  27.  IMt. 
Hon.  Httbikt  H.  Humphbst, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DxAE  Mb.  Ptssavrr:  Then  are  submitted 
hereiwlth  four  copies  of  a  proposed  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  purpoee  and  need 
for  the  draft  bill,  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1918. 

The  need  for  and  purpoee  of  the  proposed 
bill  are  set  forth  In  the  accompanying 
statement. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  urges 
enactment  of  the  blU  at  the  3d  session 
of  the  80th  Congress  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  in  the  accompanying  statement. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program,  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  BubmUalon  of  thla  proposed  leglslaUon 
to  the  Congreaa. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHIt   W*»T.t»» 

Hear  Admiral,  VJ.  Navy,  Retired, 

Chairman. 

GhrATUcxMT  *in>  Puwoos  ov  Nxed  roa  Bnx 
To  Akekb  Skxfpino  Act  of  1918 
TbiM  proposal  Inserts  a  requirement  In  sec- 
tion 38  of  the  Shipping  Act  that  a  witness 
must  first  claim  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  before  Immunity  from  prose- 
cution win  be  granted.  As  currently  worded, 
section  38  gives  automatic  Immunity  to  any 
subpenaed  witness.  Statutes  of  more  recent 
enactment  than  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  gen- 
erally contain  the  qualifications  here  In- 
serted. See  section  314(c)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (48  U.S.C.  1134(c))  and 
section  1004(1)  of  the  Federal  AyUtlon  Act 
Of  1968  (49  n.S.C.  1484(1)). 
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AMENDMENT     OF     INTERCOASTAL 
SHIPPING  ACT.  1933 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  Amend  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act.  1933.  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  require  the  carriers  in  the 
offshore  domestic  trade  to  keep  uniform 
accounts  and  permit  Commission  repre- 
sentatives to  Inspect  the  accounts  and 
records  of  such  carriers.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  re- 
questing the  proposed  leglslatloa,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
need  for  the  bUl. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rscord. 

The  bill  (S.  2964)  to  amend  the  In- 
tercoastal Shipping  Act,  L933,  to  permit 
the  Commission  to  requirw  the  carriers 
In  the  offshore  domestic  trade  to  keep 
uniform  accounts  and  permit  Commis- 
sion representatives  to  inspect  the  ac- 
counts and  records  of  such  carriers,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magntjsob,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented 
by  Mr.  Macwuson.  are  as  follows: 
Ipkdbul  MjJoratM  Cotoassioit. 
Washington,  D.C.  January  27,  t99t. 
Hon.  HueniT  H.  HuMPHaKT, 
President  of  the  Senate.  1 1 

Woihington,  D.C.  | 

Dkas  Mb.  Pbxsdknt:  Therts  are  submitted 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  proposed  bill  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  purpoee  and  need 
lor  the  draft  bUl.  to  amend  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act.  1938.  to  penult  the  Commte- 
ilon  to  require  the  carriers  In  the  offshore 
domestic  trade  to  keep  uniform  accounts  and 
permit  CVxnmlsalon  repreeentatlves  to  In- 
ipect  the  accounts  and  records  of  such  car- 
rters. 

The  need  tor  and  purpose  Of  the  proposed 
bUl  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  state- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Cqmmtsslon  \irges 
enactment  of  the  bill  at  the  second  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
In  the  accompanying  statemaat. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  propoeed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHfT  H«ii.T,n. 
Bear    Admiral,    US.    NSry,    Retired, 
Chairman. 

8TATBMXNT  OF  PUBTOBK  AlfO  If  BO  FOB  BnX  TO 

Amend   thb    Intebcoabtau    SHippiifo    Act, 
1933,  To  Pbbmtt  thb  Commission  To  Rb- 

QUaE      THX      CaBBIERS      in      thb      OrFSROBX 

DoMBSTic    Tbadb    To    Kkw   Untfobm    Ac- 
counts  and   Pebmit   Commission   Rkpbb- 
skntative8  to  inbfbct  thb  accx)uht8  and 
Rbcobds  or  Such  Carbubs 
This   propoeal    would    amend    the    Inter- 
coastal Shipping  Act,  1933,  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  require  that  ocean  carriers  In 
the  offshore  domestic  trades  keep  uniform  ac- 
counts and  permit  the  duly  authorized  rep- 
resenutlvee  of  the  Commission  to  Inspect  the 
sccounts  and  records  of  such  carriers.     The 
amendment  follows  generally  similar  provi- 
sions In  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act   (49 
U.8.C.  30(5) )  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1959  (49US.C.  1377). 

Through  a  system  of  uniform  accounts, 
subject  to  audit  by  the  Commission's  duly 
authorized  agents,  the  Commission  will  more 
effectively  enter  upon  Investigations  of  rates 
and  more  prmnptiy  Issue  Its  iflnal  decisions  In 
rate  cases.  Some  carriers  which  are  subject 
to  rate  regulation  by  the  Commission  under 
the  Intercoastol  Shipping  Act,  1933.  are  also 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration and  thus  are  required  by  statute  to 
maintain  records  of  account  In  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  thoee  agencies. 
The  Commission  would  not  prescribe  accounts 
different  from  those  required  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Oommlaslon  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration  unless  itie  regulation  of 
the  domestic  offshore  commerce  requires 
depreciation.    Toward  the  end  of  uniformity 


and  the  avoidance  of  dupUcation  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  representatives 
of  the  Commission  are  currently  exploring 
with  the  other  two  agencies  the  prospects  of 
a  coordinated  audit  program. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  propoeal  Is  essentia] 
to  conduct  realUtic  audits.  The  InabUlty  to 
audit  the  data  of  controlling  interests  or 
afnilates  could  very  easily  result  In  audits  and 
Information  that  would  be  worthless  or  mis- 
leading. It  Is  not  an  unreasonable  burden 
upon  carriers  operating  in  our  ccunmerce  or 
thoee  connected  with  them,  to  make  avail- 
able, when  reasonably  necessary,  to  the  reg- 
ulating agency  all  the  Information  necessary 
for  that  agency  to  perform  Its  respon- 
slbUltles. 

TAX  CREDIT  AND  DEDUCTION  FOR 
DIRECT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PO- 
LITICAL PARTIES  OR  CANDIDATES 
FOR  POLITICAL  OFFICE 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
I  introduce  fot  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  allow  a  tax  credit  and  a  deduction 
for  direct  contributions  to  political  par- 
ties or  candidates  for  political  oCQce. 
Under  this  bill  individual  taxpayers 
would  be  entitled  to  a  credit  of  70  per- 
cent of  so  much  of  a  political  contribu- 
tion as  does  not  exceed  $25.  Thus,  for  a 
contribution  of  $25,  a  taxpayer  could  re- 
duce his  income  tax  by  $17.50,  and  if 
each  spouse  contributes  $25,  married 
couples  could  receive  a  credit  of  70  per- 
cent of  $60  on  their  Joint  return.  This 
bill  also  would  allow  a  deduction  for 
political  contributions  in  excess  of  more 
than  $25,  but  not  in  excess  of  $100. 

The  proposals  reflected  in  this  bill 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
both  political  parties  obtain  funds 
needed  to  finance  their  campaigns. 

Neither  the  credit  nor  the  deduction 
provided  by  this  bill  would  extend  to  in- 
direct political  contributions.  Thus,  for 
exainple,  assessments  by  unions  of  their 
m^bers  to  create  a  fund  for  political 
activities  would  not  be  eligible  for  the 
credit  or  deduction.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  employee  made  his  contribution 
directly  both  the  deduction  and  the 
credit  would  be  available. 

Contributions  which  would  be  deducti- 
ble or  eligible  for  the  credit  under  this 
bill  Include  gifts  to  the  national  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party,  a  State  com- 
mittee designated  by  the  national  com- 
mittee, or  a  local  committee  designated 
by  a  State  committee.  In  addition, 
amounts  contributed  directly  to  an  in- 
dividual who  is  a  candidate  for  elective 
public  ofBce  would  also  be  allowable,  pro- 
vided they  are  made  to  a  committee  that 
under  the  law  is  required  to  report  its 
contributions. 

A  political  party,  for  purposes  of  this 
bill,  means  a  party  which  fielded  a  can- 
didate for  President  or  Vice  President  in 
at  least  10  States;  or  in  a  nonpresidential 
election  year  it  means  a  party  which 
fielded  a  candidate  for  President  in  10  or 
more  States  in  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion. This  is  the  same  definition  of 
a  political  party  contained  in  legisla- 
tion offered  by  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee. 

Under  the  bill,  the  deduction  or  credit 
would  be  available  with  respect  to  politi- 


cal contributions  made  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

There  is  no  magic  In  the  figures  or 
formula  mentioned  in  the  bill.  Rather. 
I  am  endorsing  heije  the  principle  of  oiup- 
approving  a  program  whereby  we  can 
finance  campaigns  through  smaller  con- 
tributions by  the  pecH^le. 

At  the  same  time  we  need  to  restrict 
the  present  method  of  soliciting  con- 
tributions from  corporations  tlirough  the 
guise  of  calling  such  donatlnis  adver- 
tisements. 

I  have  sutHnitted  other  bills  to  the 
Treasury  Department  dealing  with  this 
I^iase.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  approprlatdy 

The  bill  (S.  2965)  to  amoid  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
income  tax  credit  or  deduction  for  cer- 
tain political  contributions  made  by  in- 
dividuals, introduced  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Smp- 
soK) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


nance. 


AMENDMENT    OF    INTERNAL    REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF   1954 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  froinCol- 
orado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator Vrom 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Sen- 
ators from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskix  and  Mrs. 
Smith],  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  deductions 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain 
guaranteed  debt  obligations  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

This  bill,  which  was  drafted  by  the 
United  National  Trade  Organizations  for 
Remedial  Tax  Legislation,  an  association 
of  a  number  of  trade  organizations  rep- 
resentlng  American  small  businessmen, 
has  SIS  its  main  purpose  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  from  an  errone- 
ous interpretation  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  which  has  been  drawn  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  small  busi- 
nessmen who  support  this  bill  have  gone 
into  court  time  and  time  again  to  chal- 
lenge the  Internal  Revenue  Services  in- 
terpretation of  the  law,  and  that  the 
courts  have  consistently  upheld  the  tax- 
payers. Nevertheless,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  refused  to  follow  the 
court  decisions,  and  has  insisted  on  fol- 
lowing a  path  which  satisfies  neither  the 
taxpayers  nor  the  needs  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  Itself . 

The  details  of  this  technical  bill  are 
fully  explained  in  a  fact  sheet  published 
by  the  United  National  Trade  Organiza- 
tions for  Remedial  Tax  Legislation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fact 
sheet  on  this  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remariu^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read  this 
fact  sheet  and  then  give  this  bill  their 
full  support.  In  order  that  they  may 
have    the    oi^x>rtimity    of    associating 
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thexxuelves  with  the  bill,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanlmoiu  ootuent  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  table  for  2  weeks  so  that  Senators 
may  join  me  in  sponsorship  of  this  worth- 
while legislation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Mil 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  bill  (S.  2M9)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
deduction  for  additions  to  a  reserve  for 
certain  guaranteed  debt  obligations,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
MclNTTRE  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  aa 
Finance. 

Examr  1 
CoHDUfsm  Fact  Skkvt 
A  bill  to  unend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for  addlUona 
to  a  reaerve  foe  certain  guaranteed  debt 
obUgatlona  and  for  other  purpoaea 

1.  Need:  To  clarify  the  original  congrea- 
sional  Intent  with  regard  to  reserre  for  bad 
debta;  to  halt  Internal  Rerenue  Service 
proaecutlon  of  taxpayers  who  have  Inter- 
preted the  1954  Code  tn  accordance  with 
prevailing  Judicial  opinion;  to  further  a 
more  compeUUve  relatlonabtp  between  large 
and  small  business;  to  bring  tax  accounting 
more  nearly  In  line  with  establUhed  and 
accepted  accounting  methods;  to  protect  the 
Federal  tax  revenue. 

2.  General  significance :  (a)  Amount  of 
guaranteed  debt  obligations  now  held  by 
lending  agencies.  $2S  billion;  (b)  net  losses 
from  bad  debts  on  above  guaranteed  debt 
obligation*  and  now  taxed  aa  "Income"- 
•590  million. 

3.  Revenue  Implications:  (a)  Immediate 
revenue  loss  through  enactment,  eero.  (Bill 
contains  provisions  for  a  taxable  "Suspense 
Account"  in  the  same  amount  aa  Increased 
opening  reserve  deductions  for  taxpayers 
newly  considering— as  a  result  of  thla  legis- 
lation— rlak  of  loss  from  bad  debts  attribu- 
table to  guaranteed  debt  obllgaUons.) 

(b)  Future  revenue  loss  through  enact- 
ment, sero.  ("Suspense  Account"  provi- 
sions allow  deducUons  based  on  growth  of 
taxpayers  and  Increases  in  amount  of  guar- 
anteed debt  obligations  only.  In  relation  to 
present  gross  national  product  there  will  be 
no  deductions  In  excess  of  those  taken  before 
enactment.) 

(c)  PredlcUble  revenue  loss  In  relation  to 
present  gross  national  product  through  fail- 
ure to  enact.  •206.600,000. 

(1)  Strongly  worded  appelUle  and  district 
court  decisions  are  going  against  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  ( Wilkins  Pontine  v.  Com- 
missUmer.  398  F.  2d  893  (CA.  9th)  reversing 
34  T.C.  1066;  Foster  Froaty  Foods,  /tic.  v. 
CommUaioner  (C.A.  lOth)  reversing  39  TC 
772;  Family  Bttdget  Service  Inc.  v.  U  S  (US 
DU.  Ct..  86.  Dls..  Miss.,  Meridian.  Dlv..  Clvli 
Action  Noe.  1162.  1162(M).  Nov.  20.  1963).) 

(2)  Business  leaders  are  supporting  the 
legislation  rather  than  subject  small  enter- 
prises to  the  expense  and  confusion  of  pro- 
longed litigation,  even  though  the  measure 
guarantees  equlUble  treatment  only  In  terms 
of  future  growth.  Court  decisions,  however 
will  apply  also  to  existing  guaranteed  debt 
obligations.  Resulting  imminent  deductions 
from  taxable  Income  are  •690  million.  I^oeses 
to  the  Federal  tax  revenue  if  Congress  falls 
to  act.  •206.500.000. 


experience  of  the  taxpayer  or  If  no  experience 
la  avalUble,  on  that  of  other  similar  tax- 
payers.   At  the  close  of   the   taxable   year 
charges  are  made  against  the  reserve  for  thoae 
debts  which  it  may  be  determined  have  gone 
bad  within  the  year.     Additions  are  made  to 
the  reaerve  to  offset   the  charges,  plus  an 
allowance  for  future  losses  attributable  to 
current  accrued   Income,   but  arising  later. 
K.g.,   a  new   taxpayer   electa   to   be   on   the 
reserve  method.     When  he  opens  his  buai- 
i>«*a  he  has  no  receivables,  but  anticipates 
that  he  will  have  some.    He  establishes  an 
opening  reaerve  of  aero.    During   the   year 
he  has  bad  debt  losses  at  tlOO.     He  charges 
hU    reserve    with    •100.    making    the    re- 
serve —  •100.     He  has  receivables  at  the  cloee 
of  the  year  of  •1,000.  either  direct  (which 
he  holds  himself)  or  indirect  (which  he  has 
discounted      with      recourse).    Ha      kixowa 
through  his  own  experience  or  that  of  others 
that  he  may   expect  about  •lOO  worth   of 
those  receivables  to  go  bad.    He  adds  •lOO 
to  his  reserve  to  bring  it  back  to  aero  plus 
another  •lOO  to  offset  futiue  losses.     In  this 
opemng  year  and  only  In  this  opening  year 
his  reasonable  addlUons  to  reserve  for  bad 
debt  are  •200.    He  has  a  double  deduction 
amounUng  to  a  total  of  ^200.  and  his  closing 
reserve  for  futiire  losses  stands  at  •100.     Had 
he  elected  to  be   on  the  specific  chargeoff 
method,  be  would  have  been  able  to  deduct 
only  the  •lOO  for  the  accounts  which  actually 
went  bad  during  the  year,  and  would  have 
been  taxed  on  the  full  •1,000  worth  of  re- 
ceivables as  Income,  even  though  only  ^900 
of  this  amount  win  ever  be  collected. 
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DXTAILXD     KXPLAMATION 

It  U  <*ar»ctart8tlc  of  the  reMtrye  method 
for  the  handling  of  bad  debu  that  there  U 
a  "double  <leductlon"  in  the  year  during 
which  the  taxpayer  electa  to  be  on  that 
method.    A  reaerve  U  sat  up  basM  on  the 


Treasury  concessions 
UntU  recently  Treasury  has  stoutly  main- 
tained that  in  order  to  qualify  for  purposes 
of  section  166(0  of  the  1954  code,  relaUve 
to  reserve  for  bad  debt,  a  receivable  must  be 
direcUy  payable  to  the  business  that  would 
establish  such  a  reserve.  Since  discounted 
receivables  are  payable  to  lending  agencies, 
even  though  the  business  has  endorsed  the 
paper  and  bears  the  full  risk  of  loss  exactly 
as  If  It  had  had  sufficient  working  capital 
to  retain  the  receivables.  Treasury  has  de- 
nied the  deduction.  Strongly  worded  dis- 
trict court  and  appellate  court  decUlons 
favoring  the  taxpayer,  congreasional  InveeU- 
gaUons  and  an  aroused  pubUc  opinion  have 
caused  Treasury  to  reconalder  Ita  poeltlon. 
In  meetings  held  with  Treasury  personnel, 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  and  representatives  of  the 
Nation's  small  business  community  all  prea- 
ent.  Treasury  has  approved  all  asp«:t«  of 
this  bill  except  two: 

1.  The  bill  would  protect  the  Interesta  of 
taxpayers  who  have  correctly  Interpreted  the 
1964  code  in  accordance  with  Judicial  opin- 
ion.    These  taxpayers  have  maintained  a  re- 
aerve for  bad  debta  with  reference  to  guar- 
anteed  debt  obligations  In  the  past  and  have 
already    (correctly)    taken   their  deductions 
m  prior  years.    Treasury  would  have  the  bUl 
force  these  taxpayers  to  relinquish  their  de- 
ductions  for   all  open   years,   file  amended 
returns,    and    commence    anew    under    the 
provisions  of  the  bUl  which  are  meant  to 
apply  only  to  taxpayers  who  would  begin  to 
consider  guaranteed  debt  obligations  in  their 
reserve  computations  as  a  result  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.    Because  there  are 
no  revenue  Implications  of  any  Importance 
in    thU    matter,    because    these    taxpayers 
doubUoasly  must  retain  their  deducUons  as 
a  matter  of  survival,  because  their  right  to 
the  deductions  has  been  confirmed  by  Judi- 
cial precedent,  because  they  would  not  even 
be  expanding  the  scope  of  their  reserve  con- 
siderations, let  alone  changing  their  methods 
of  accounting,  it  la  Imperative  that  Treasury 
not  be  permitted  to  alter  the  bill  to  their 
detriment.    In  the  presence  of  staff  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Intamal  Revenue 
Taxation,  including  the  Chief  of  Staff,   Dr 
lAurenoe      Wood  worth.      Treasxiry      officials 


could  offer  no  Justification  for  their  attack 
on  theMi  particular  taxpayers  except  that 
It  seems  fairer,  to  un."  and  "Tou  can  hardiv 
expect  us  to  encourage  that  sort  of  thlna." 
I Court  challenge*  of  Internal  Revenue  8«rv 
ice  and  Treasury  policies  by  citizens  and 
taxpayers  1 .  ^ 

h.hV  "^u  •"J!  *°"ll*PPly  to  *11  guaranteed 
debt  obligations.  Treasury  would  limit  the 
reserve  method  to  paper  having  a  maturltv 
data  more  than  18  months  from  its 
date  of  origin.  Treasury's  Justification  U 
that  the  "carry  back  loss  provUlonsyof  the 
existing  code  wUl  provide  compensaUon  to 
regard  to  shortar  term  paper." 

Treasury   seems   unable    or    unwUllng   to 
comprehend  that  the  financial  problenu  of 
small   business   are  immediata.     The  smaU 
firm  struggling  to  grow  is  faced  with  "this 
week's  payroll"  and  "this  month's  accounts 
payable."     It  Is  small  comfort  to  the  busi- 
nessman who  has  reached  the  limit  of  hU 
borrowing  capacity,  who  has  seen  hU  credit 
ruined,  that  he  may  get  back,  next  year  (or 
even  next  month)  tax  money  he  was  forced 
to  pay  on  "profit"  that  never  exUted     The 
fact  that  the  bill  already  limits  the  beneflu 
of  the  reserve  method  to  future  growth  U 
more  than  enough  of  a  compromise     Any 
further  sacrifice  of  amall  business'  workiai 
capital  U  unnecessary  and  Intolerable. 
Cheneral  significance 
The   "double   deduction"   in   the  opening 
year  under  the  reserve  method  Is  the  main 
practical  reason  for  Treasury's  reluctance  to 
follow  the  decisions  of  the  couru.    There  U 
an  enormous  amount  of  contingent  Uablllty 
or  guaranteed  debt  obligations  on  the  books 
of    the    NaUon's    lending    agencies    moet   of 
which  has  not  previously  been  considered  In 
computations  of  reserves  for  bad  debu     Ac- 
cording to  Stanley  S.  Surrey.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  lending  agencies  hold 
about  ^28  billion  of  these  guaranteed  debt 
obligations.    Had  Treasxuy  and  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  properly  interpreted  the  1964 
Code,  reserves  would  have  been  establUhed 
against  this  contingent  Uablllty  as  It  built  up 
down  through  the  years,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  potenUal  problem  of  sudden 
Impact  upon  the  revenue. 

However,  because  of  Treasury  and  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Insistence  that  discounted 
receivables  (even  those  discounted  with  re- 
course) did  not  quaUfy  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 166(c),  only  the  relatively  few  taxpay- 
ers mentioned  previously  had  the  foresight. 
the  funds,  and  the  fortitude  to  set  up  such 
reserves,  anyway,  and  challenge  Treasury  In 
the    courta.      Now    business    U    becoming 
Increasingly  aware  that  the  Tax  Court  (which 
had  found  In  favcH-  of  the  Government)   Is 
being  reversed  in  no  uncertain  terms  by  the 
US.  Circuit  Coxirta  of  Appeal.    ( Wilkins  Pon- 
tiac  v.  Commissioner.  398  F.  2d  893  (CA  9th) 
reversing  34  TC   1066;    Foster  Frosty  Foods, 
Inc.  V.  Commissioner  (CA  10th)  reversing  39 
TC  772;  see  also,  Family  Budget  Service,  Inc. 
».  U.5.   (US.  District  Court.  So.  Dlst..  Miss.. 
Meridian  Dlv..  cnvU   Action  Noe.   1162.   1152 
(M),  11/20/83)).    The  courta  simply  do  not 
believe  that  It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
to  discriminate  against  those  smaller  busi- 
nesses, who  must  discount  their  receivables 
with    recourse    In   order    to   obtain   working 
capital,  particularly  when  there  Is  no  such 
unfair  distinction  spelled  out  In  the  law. 
Need  for  prompt  le0slative  solution 
Small  business  has  great  respect  for  the 
Nation's  judiciary  and  would  be  willing  and 
eager  to  abide  by  Its  decisions  under  normal 
circumstances.    In  thla  Issue,  had  the  courts 
declared  the  law  to  be  as  Treasury  has  Inter- 
preted It  In  the  past,  small  business  would 
seek  to  have  such  an   Illogical,  unjust  law 
changed.    However,  the  courta  have  consist- 
ently held   that  the  present  law  Is  not  ss 
Treastiry  has  Interpreted  It.     But  the  VS. 
Treastiry  Is  not  bound  to  foUow  these  ded- 
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(tons  and  has  given  every  Indication  of  an  In- 
tent to  drag  taxpayer  after  taxpayer  through 
court  after  court  In  the  vain  hope  that  some- 
where along  the  line  some  olrcuit  may  find 
In  favor  of  the  Q^ernment.  unless  small 
business  and  the^^ngress  agree  to  emascu- 
late thla  proposed  clarifying  legislation. 

Even  Treasurylofllclala  must  agree  that  the 
attitude  of  small  business  leaders  during  this 
struggle  has  been  completely  responsible  and 
restrained.  Taxpayers  and  citizens  have 
been  specifically  requested  not  to  fiood  their 
(X>ngTes8men  and  Senators  tfith  constituent 
mall.  The  many  trade  organizations  sup- 
portmg  the  clarifying  amendment  have 
agreed  to  work  through  one  single  alliance  in 
the  sincere  belief  that  this  Is  a  nonpolltical. 
nonpartisan  matter;  that  Xi»  Congress  will 
act  In  behalf  of  tax  equality  for  small  busi- 
ness on  the  merlta  of  the  case  and  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  alone. 

Small  business  leaders  ar^  concerned  with 
three  aspects  of  an  eventual  {Judicial  solution 
to  this  problem. 

1.  Prolonged  litigation  wJU  be  extremely 
expensive  to  those  taxpayers  whose  cases  are 
pending  before  the  circuit  oourta.  regardless 
of  the  certainty  of  decisions  favorable  to 
those  taxpayers. 

2.  The  courta  are  already  Jammed  with  tin- 
beard  and  undecided  cases,  and  the  time  ele- 
ment Involved  merely  ulds  to  the  confused 
and  unhealthy  climate  restating  from  at- 

8.  The  courta  have  no  choice  but  to  In- 
tempts  to  use  this  approach, 
terpret  the  law  as  It  exista  Mid  cannot  offer 
a  compromise  alternative  to  decisions  which 
of  necessity  must  have  a  severe  Impact  upon 
the  revenue.  , 

Jl«t)«iu«  implications  of  thi  court  decision* 

If  small  business  Is  forced  reluctantly  to 
pursue  this  Issue  In  the  courta,  at  great  ex- 
pense, it  Is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  tide 
of  Judicial  opimon  will  change.  Eventually, 
after  many  small  enterprttes  have  been 
bloodied  In  the  battle,  enough  clrculta  will 
have  decided  In  favor  of  t^te  taxpayers  to 
cause  even  the  moet  timorous  of  manage- 
ments to  begin  considering  risk  of  loss  arising 
from  guaranteed  debt  obligations,  In  com- 
puting reserves  for  bad  debts.  The  effect  of 
eompelllng  small  business  to  obtain  redress 
of  lU  grievances  through  th«  courta  will  be 
M  follows: 

The  breakdown  of  the  existing  guaranteed 
debt  ObllgaUons.  ^28  bllllob.  U  about  (20 
billion  for  automobile  dealer*  and  |8  billion 
for  all  others. 

The  net  loss  from  bad  debta  atx  this  amount 
of  risk  will  be  about  1  %  percent  for  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  and  about  3-percent  average, 
for  othe^  types  of  business.  The  total  loss 
tnta  bad  debta  Is  therefore  •690  million. 
This  is  the  best  possible  estimate  based  on 
statistics  provided  by  the  National  Automo- 
bile Dealers  Association  and  various  other 
NaUonal,  State,  and  regional  trade  organlza- 
ttons  such  as  those  of  the  appliance  dealers, 
mobllehome  dealers,  furniture  dealers.  Jewel- 
«n,  farm  and  power  equipment  dealers, 
freezer  and  locker  provlalonera,  marine  equip- 
ment and  boat  dealers,  etc. 

Logically  assuming  that  perhaps  half  of 
the  bad  debt  losses  now  belog  excluded  from 
reserves  and  therefore  Incorrectly  Included 
In  taxable  income  would  run  Into  the  surtax 
bracket,  the  imminent  new  deducUons  from 
t«able  Income  of  ^590  mllUon  translate  Into 
revenue  losses  of  well  over  $tOO  million. 

This  is  certainly  a  substantial  amount  to 
b*  siphoned  off  from  Federal  tax  revenues 
•omewhat  precipitously,  particularly  wheb 
•mall  business  U  not  asking  for  any  such 
windfall.  1 

Ugal  authorlUes  from  coa«t  to  coast  agree 
*n*t  It  Is  naive  of  Treasury  to  assume  that 
«  It  blocks  legislation,  it  can  somehow  win 
to  tte  courts.  It  would  be  eren  more  naive 
Of  Treasury  to  assume  that  small  buslneas- 
»en  throughout  the  country  (and  there  are 


more  than  4,700,000  of  them)  wUl  not  be 
made  aware  of  the  legal  and  moral  strength 
of  their  position.  The  cotirt  decisions  will 
simply  confirm  the  right  of  small  business, 
under  the  present  law,  to  deduct  reserves  for 
bad  debta  with  reference  to  the  existing 
amount  of  guaranteed  debt  obligations,  as 
well  aa  with  reference  to  the  future  growth 
of  thoee  obligations. 

Doubtful  if  Treasury  can  item  the  tide 
It  U  also  extremely  doubtful  if  Treasury 
could  stem  the  forthcoming  deducUons 
through  accusations  of  "change  In  account- 
ing methods."  Most  businesses  today  are  on 
the  accrual  basis  and  employ  the  reserve 
method  of  handling  bad  debta,  at  least  for 
the  receivables  they  retain  themselvee.  The 
courta  will  be  overwhelmed  with  cases  should 
Treasury  challenge,  on  the  basis  of  "change  in 
accounting  methods"  the  expected  sudden 
inclusions  of  guaranteed  debt  obligations  in 
reserve  for  bad  debt  computations  by  tax- 
payers who  have  been  employing  the  reserve 
method  all  along,  for  direct  receivables. 

THB  BILI.  IS  THK  UMtXCAL  ANBWn 

IVils  proposal  has  built-in  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue.  The  blU 
would  permit  taxpayers  to  establish  bad  debt 
reserves  against  the  ^28  billion  worth  of 
guaranteed  debt  obligations,  without  having 
to  go  to  court,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
cause  them  to  establish  a  "suspense  account" 
In  a  like  amount.  The  "suspense  account" 
la  fully  taxable.  BO  the  net  result  Is  no  effect 
on  the  revenue. 

In  future  years,  should  the  ecotw>my  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  these  same  taxpayers 
grow,  the  bUl  would  give  them  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  reserve  method  for  the  excess  of 
their  guaranteed  debt  obligations  over  and 
above  what  they  are  now,  and  the  consequent 
additional  amount  of  bad  debt  reserve  needed 
over  and  above  what  Is  established  upon 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  only  tax- 
payers who  would  be  exempt  from  the  "sus- 
pense account"  would  be  those  courageous 
few  who  have  correctly  interpreted  the  code 
in  the  past,  and  who  are  already  taking  re- 
serves for  all  liabilities,  both  direct  and  In- 
direct, plus  new  buBlneeses  Just  starting  out 
after  this  desperately  (leeded  legislation  has 
cleared  the  air. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S.  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  aa 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  wish  to  announxse  that  I  have 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bahtlett]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Phouty]  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 


BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  COAST 
GUARD  ACADEMY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have 
apix)lnted  the  Senator  fr(Mn  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass]  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pkarson]  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  UJ3.  Coast  Guard 
Academy. 


CAPE  LOOKOUT  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE, N.C. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Senate  bill  251. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  251)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

That  In  order  to  preserve  for  public  use 
and  enjoyment  an  area  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  possessing  outatandlng  natural  and 
recreational  values,  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  established  the  Cape  Lookout  Na- 
tional Seashore  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"seashore"),  which  shall  comprise  the  lands 
and  adjoining  marshlands  and  waters  on  the 
outer  banks  of  Carteret  County.  North  Caro- 
lina, between  Ocracoke  Inlet  and  Beaufort 
Inlet,  as  generally  deleted  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Proposed  Boundaries — Proposed  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore",  dated  April 
1964.  and  numbered  NS-C1^7101-B.  which  is 
on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  such  seashore  shaU  not 
Include  thoee  lands  and  interesta  in  lands 
which  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
southerly  boundary  of  the  Cape  LotAout 
lighthouse  property,  on  the  east  by  a  line 
located  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  inland 
from  the  mean  high  water  line  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  northerly  bound- 
ary of  property  now  owned  or  leased  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  on  the  west  by  the  east- 
erly boundary  of  property  of  the  Thomas 
Gold  heirs  (as  shown  on  a  map  prepared  by 
J.  O.  Hassell  in  October  1961  and  recorded 
at  page  4  of  the  Map  Book  Numbered  6  In 
the  ofllce  of  the  Register  of  Deeds.  Carteret 
County.  North  Carolina)  and  the  waters  of 
Lookout  Bight. 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  property  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore  may.  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  purposes 
of  the  seashore.  Such  transfer  shall  be  made 
without  transfer  of  funds.  Non-Federal 
lands,  marshlands,  waters,  or  Interesta  there- 
in located  within  the  authorized  seashore 
may  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior only  through  donation,  except  that 
he  may  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  or  may  acquire  by  exchange, 
the  lands,  marshlands,  and  waters  or  in- 
teresta therein  comprising  the  ShackeU(»d 
Banks. 

(b)  When  acquiring  lands  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  tltie  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  seashore  and  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federally  owned  property 
In  the  State  of  North  Carolina  under  his 
Jurisdiction  which  he  classifies  as  proper  for 
exchange  or  oth«-  disposition.  Falling  to 
effectuate  an  exchange  of  properUes  of  ap- 
proximately eqxial  fair  market  value,  the  Sec- 
retary may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to 
the  grantcw  in  such  an  exchange  In  order  to 
equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. '  I 

(c)  Any  person  who  on  January  1,  1066, 
owned  property  which  on  July  1.  1963,  was 
developed  and  used  for  noncpmmerclal  resi- 
dential purposes  may  reserve  for  himself  and 
his  assigns,  as  a  condition  to  the  purchase  or 
acquisition  by  exchange  of  such  property  by 
the  Secretary,  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  reaidence  and  not  in  excess  of  three 
acres  of  land  on  which  the  residence  is  sit- 
uated, for  ncmcocnmerclal  residential  pur- 
poses for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of  the 
owner,  or  the  death  of  bis  spouse,  or  the 
death  of  either  of  them,  at,  in  lieu  thereof, 
for  a  definite  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
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y«an:  Provided,  Th«t  tb«  SecreUry  nutj  ex- 
clude from  euch  reacryed  property  any  marsii, 
beacb,  or  waters,  together  with  so  much  of 
the  land  adjoining  such  marab.  b^acta,  or 
waters  as  he  deems  necessary  for  public  ac- 
oeas  thereto.  The  owner  shall  elect  the  term 
at  tbe  right  to  be  reserved.  The  Secret«ry 
M  auttiorlsed  to  accept  donations  of  property 
for  purposes  of  the  seashore  in  which  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purpoMs  Is  reserved  for  the  period 
stated  In  thU  subsection  If  the  land  on  which 
the  residence  Is  situated  and  to  which  the 
right  attaches  Is  not  In  excess  of  three  acres 
and  there  Is  excluded  from  the  reserved  prop- 
erty such  mexah,  beach,  or  waters  and  ad- 
joining land  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
for  public  use  and  access  thereto. 

(d)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  reserved 
In  lands  that  are  donated  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  termination  by  the  Secretary  upon 
bis  determination  that  such  use  and  occu- 
pancy Is  being  exercised  In  a  manner  not 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
upon  tender  to  the  holder  of  the  right  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  that 
portion  of  the  right  which  remains  unex- 
pired on  the  date  of  termination. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorised to  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  or  acquire  by  exchange,  not  to 
exoeed  one  hundred  acres  of  lands  or  Interests 
In  lands  at  or  near  Beaufort,  North  Carolina, 
aa  an  administrative  site,  and  for  a  landing 
dock  and  related  facilities  that  may  be  used 
to  provide  a  suitable  approach  or  access  to 
the  secuhore. 

Sic.  3.  When  title  to  the  lands  and  Interests 
In  lands  which  under  section  a(a)  of  this 
Aot  may  be  acqtilred  for  the  purposes  of  the 
s—a hnre  by  donation  only  Is  vested  In  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  shall  declare 
the  eetabllahment  of  the  Cape  Lookout  Na- 
tional Seashore  by  publication  of  notice 
thereof  In  the  federal  Register.  Such  noUoe 
shall  contain  a  refined  description  or  map 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  seashore  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  find  desirable  and  such  exterior 
boundaries  shall  enoompaas,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  area  generally  described  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act.  Copies  of  said  description 
or  map  shall  be  furnlabed  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
not  leas  than  thirty  days  prior  to  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register.  Following  such 
establishment,  and  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  conditions  prescribed  In  this  Act,  the 
Seoretary  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  a  hereof,  acquire  the  remainder  of  the 
lands  and  Interests  Ih  lands  within  the 
boundarlee  of  the  seaabore. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing.  Including  shellflshlng,  on  lands, 
marah lands,  and  waters  under  his  Jurlsdlc- 
Uan  within  tbe  Cape  Lookout  National  Sea- 
shore In  aooordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  United 
States,  to  the  extent  applicable,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  designate  aones  where, 
and  astabUoh  periods  when,  no  hunting  or 
fishing  shjkU  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  pub- 
lic safety,  administration,  flah  or  wildlife 
managenaent.  or  pubUc  use  and  enjoyment, 
■xcept  In  emergencies,  any  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  put  Into  effect  only  after  con- 
BUltaUon  with  the  North  Carolina  WUdUfe 
Resources  Commission  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Ouuervatlon  and  De- 
velopment. 

Snc.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  public  outdoor  recreation.  In- 
cluding conservation  of  natural  features  con- 
tributing to  public  enjoyment.  In  the  ad- 
mlnlstnttlon  of  the  seashore  and  the  ad- 
ministrative site,  the  Becretary  may  utlllae 
auoh  aCatutory  authorities  relating  to  areas 


administered  and  supervised  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  National  Park  Service  and  such 
statutory  authorities  otherwise  available  to 
him  tot  the  conservation  and  management  of 
natural  resources  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act. 

Snc.  6.  The  authority  of  tfxe  Chief  of  Kngl- 
neera.  Department  of  the  Army,  to  undertake 
or  contribute  to  shore  erosion  control  or 
beach  protection  measures  within  the  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore  shall  be  exwclsed 
In  accordance  with  a  plan  that  Is  mutually 
aocct>table  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  that  la 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  thla  Act. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  (8.300,000  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  the  seashore 
In  accordance  with  the  purpoees  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mi.  President,  this  Is  the 
Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  bill 
which  was  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  have 
made  some  amendments,  most  of  which 
are  clarlf  jrlng  and  to  which  we  have  no 
objection  whatever. 

However,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  submitted  one  amendment  which  Is 
very  Important ;  so  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
concur  In  the  House  amendments,  with 
an  amendment;  and  I  send  to  the  desk 
the  proposed  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  a,  line  28  after  the  words 
"Shackleford  Banks."  add  the  following: 
"Land  donated  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  con- 
stitute oonatderatlon  for  the  transfer  by  the 
United  States  of  1.6  acres  of  land  that  Is  to 
be  used  as  a  sUte  for  a  public  health  facility 
In  the  village  of  Hattaras,  Dare  County, 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  was 
an  amendment  suggested  In  the  Senate 
by  the  very  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk],  and  Is 
one  which  I  believe  should  be  reincor- 
porated In  the  bill  before  it  Is  passed. 

The  problem  has  been  discussed  with 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  ask  lui&nimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
be  concurred  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  that  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  knows  how 
much  I  ai>preclate  the  course  of  action 
that  he  has  followed  in  regard  to  this 
amendment.  It  Is  so  typical  of  him. 
Without  this  amendment,  the  bill  would 
vlolitte  the  Morse  formula  and  we  would 
be  presented  with  a  parliamentary  situ- 
ation from  time  to  time,  or  at  least  I 
would  be.  When  we  get  a  bill  over  from 
the  House  and  it  does  not  follow  the 
Morse  formula  and  then  we  add  it  in  the 
Senate  and  It  goes  back  to  conference 
and  it  is  eliminated  in  conference,  it  puts 
me  In  a  dlfllcult  parliamentary  position. 

I  wish  to  co(H>erate.  I  wish  to  work  out 
the  passage  of  these  bills,  but  I  do  not  like 
to  be  taken  advantage  o^,  either,  parlla- 
mentarywise.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  know  that,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 


ate as  a  whole,  that  this  Is  not  the  first 
Ume  the  Senator  from  Nevada — with  his 
never  failing  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion— has  taken  into  account  the  very 
point  he  is  taking  into  account  now,  and 
I  wish  to  thank  him  very  much  and,  of 
course.  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  amendment  which  the  Senate 
is  about  to  add  will  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiBLxl  to  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  con- 
curred in. 
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ADDITIONAL  C06P0NS0RS  OP  BILU3 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  add  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  BatbI  to  the  list 
of  Senators  who  have  Joined  me  in  spmi- 
sorlng  S.  1484,  the  Quality  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  name  be  added  and  that  it  be  listed 
among  the  sponsors  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kiif- 
ircDTl  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  2911)  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OF  BUX 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  9. 1966,  the  names  oi 
Mr.  CooPKR  and  Mr.  Dokinick  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  2908)  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prevent  cer- 
tsiin  employees  of  community  action 
agencies  and  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America  from  engaging  in  pernicious  po- 
UUcal  aoUvities,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
MxntPHT  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Pbqutt) 
on  pybruary  9,  1966. 


RESCHEDULINO  OF  STTBCOMMnTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  MILITARY  JUSTICE 
AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  CER- 
TAIN ACTS  SET  POR  MARCH 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  on  Martsh 
1.  2,  and  S,  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  and  a  specially  ap- 
pointed Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  will  resume  Joint 
hearings  on  18  bills  (S.  745  and  S.  762) 
originally  scheduled  for  January.    These 
bills  are  designed  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  military  Justice  and  to  more  effectively 
safeguard   the   constitutional   rights  of 
military  personnel  involved  in  Judicial 
and  administrative  proceedings. 

Hearings  originally  scheduled  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  RlghU 
for  February  1.  2,  3,  8.  9,  and  10  on  8. 


1097,  a  bill  to  provide  judicial  review 
to  determine  the  constitutionality  of 
grants  or  loans  under  certain  acts,  have 
been  rescheduled  for  March,  8.  9.  10,  15, 
16,  and  17.  ; 

Both  sets  of  hearings  wete  postponed 
due  to  other  pressing  business  of  the 
Senate. 

The  hearings  on  each  oocasion  will 
commence  at  10:30  ajn.  in  room  2228  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  BulltUng.  except 
on  March  2  when  the  hearings  will  be 
held  in  room  212  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  Any  person  who  wishes  to 
testify  or  submit  statements  pertaining 
to  the  bills  should  communicate  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  C<>nstltutlonal 
Rights.  

NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ois  NOMINA- 
TION OF  BOLES  W.  LORD  TO  BE 
UJ3.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  DISTRICT 
OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
dsry,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, March  2,  1966,  at  10:80  a.m.,  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  OfBce  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Miles  W.  Lord,  of 
Minnesota,  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge.  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota,  Viee  Dennis  P.  Dono- 
van, retired. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
ions  interested  in  the  hearlr^  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consista  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BtrkDicK], 
the  Senator  from  Nebeadca  [Mr. 
HiusKA],  and  myself,  sis  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOBONA- 
TION  0*"  WILFRED  PEINBERO  TO 
BE  U5.  CtRCUrr  JUDGB.  SECOND 
CIRCUIT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mt.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  the  Ju- 
ffldary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  March  2,  1966,  at  10:30  a.m.. 
In  room  2300  New  Soiate  Offloe  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Wilfred  Pelnberg, 
<rf  New  York,  to  the  U.S.  Circuit  Judge, 
Second  Circuit,  Vice  Thurgood  Btorshall. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
KHU  Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
wch  representations  as  mhiy  be  per- 
ttnent. 

The  subcommittee  c<Hislsts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
«wl  myself,  as  chairman.     ' 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  ELMER  B.  8TAATS  TO  BE 
COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  OP  TECE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
">*lnnan  of  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
nent  OperaUons,  I  wish  to  announce 
WM  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
oner  B.  Staats  to  be  CompttoUer  Gen- 
ttil  of  the  United  States,  wll'be  held  on 


Wednesday,  March  2.  1966,  at  10  am. 
in  room  3302,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee,  or  who  dedxes  to 
submit  a  statement  for  the  record  in  con- 
nection with  this  nomination,  should 
contact  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Goverrunent  Operatioas,  room  3304,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


POPULATION  DIALOG  GROWS  AS 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  1676  CONTINUE; 
SWEDEN  TO  SHARE  ITS  FINDINGS 
ON  MARCH  9 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  the  Goverrmient  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures, of  which  I  am  chairman,  reports 
on  the  progress  of  the  population  dialog 
which  started  June  22. 1966,  when  public 
hearings  began  on  S.  1676,  my  bill  to 
coordinate  and  disseminate  birth  control 
Information  upon  request. 

Thus  far  the  subcommittee  has  held 
19  public  hearings  to  discuss  various 
aspects  of  the  population  crisis.  It  has 
heard  the  oral  contributicms  made  by  71 
witnesses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  complete  list  of  witnesses  to  date  be 
printed  in  the  R«cord  as  exhibit  1  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  hearings  will  continue  this  session 
until  the  subcommittee  feels  that  it  lias 
looked  Into  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
pertinent  problems  related  to  the  popu- 
lation explosion 

On  March  2,  for  example,  one  of  the 
witnesses  will  be  Prof.  Albert  Blaustein. 
law  librarian  at  Rutgers  University,  who 
will  discuss  American  law  and  how  it 
relates  today  to  the  population  problem. 
His  contribution  wUl  be  valuable.  Cer- 
tainly If  a  review  of  law  is  deidrable  then 
it  ought  to  be  undertakefL 

On  March  3,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  Freeman  will  contribute  further 
to  the  discussion  as  to  how  we  can  prop- 
erly feed  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

The  following  week  on  March  9,  a 
three-member  tetun  from  Sweden, 
headed  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Swedish  International  Developmoit 
Agency,  Mr.  Ernst  Mlehanek,  will  tell  the 
subcommittee  of  the  work  of  the  Swedish 
Government  to  provide  birth  control  in- 
formation to  nations  requesting  it.  The 
Swedish  story  Is  unique  and  the  subcom- 
mittee felt  that  if  the  knowledge  of 
Sweden  could  be  shared  by  others  then 
all  of  us  would  be  a  little  wiser  through 
such  coordination  and  dissemination  of 
information. 

To  date  the  hearings  have  brought  out 
the  crucial  relationship  between  the  dis- 
semination of  birth  control  information 
as  lack  of  that  Information  relates  to 
poverty,  health,  educational  needs,  qual- 
ity of  life,  responsible  parenthood,  broken 
homes,  national  economy,  natural  re- 
sources, food  supplies,  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  hearings  have  covered 
many  aspects  of  these  vital  problems 
both  at  home  amd  abroad.  Very  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  have  testi- 
fied. 

'    «<.  -• ' 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao,  as 
follows: 

Mkn  and  Womkn  Who  Havx  Madi  Okai.  Con- 
TRiBnnoNs  DuuNC  THx  SOtb  Congekss  to 

TRK  POFDUATION  DXAI.00  DtTXIMO  HXABINW 
ON  S.  1676,  SSNATOB  EunCST  OkmNINC'B 
BnX  To  COOaOINATX  and  DtSSKUtNATX  BOtTR 
CORTKOL  INFOBMATION  UPON  RimUMi; 
LilSTINO    Is    BT    DAT    OF    AFPKAKANCZ,    AS    OF 

PSBatTABT  36,  1S68 

JTTNK  S2,  ISeS 

Representative  Paul  Todd,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan  (Kalamazoo),  a  U.S.  Representa- 
tive  from  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Representative  Moaais  K.  Udali.,  Democrat/ 
of  Arizona  (Tucson),  a  U.S.  Representative 
from  tbe  Second  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  Arizona. 

Senator  Jobxph  S.  Clask,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia),  a  UJ9.  Senaiof 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Psank  E.  Moas,  Democrat,  of  Utah 
(Salt  Lake  City),  a  UJ3.  Senator  from  tbe 
State  of  Utah. 

Representative  D.  R.  Mattrxwi,  Democrat, 
of  Florida  (OalnesvUle),  a  XTJB.  Beprasenta- 
tlve  from  tbe  Eighth  Congreaslonal  Dtstrlet 
of  tbe  State  of  Florida. 

Senator  Ralph  W.  YAaaoBoxroH,  Democrat, 
of  Texas  (Austin),  a  TTjS.  Senator  from  tbe 
State  of  Texas. 

JTTNI  as,  1B08 

Dr.  Frederick  Seltz.  Washington,  D.C., 
president.  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttddtos,  Democrat,  of 
Maryland  (Havre  de  Grace),  a  Xi&.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Ifaryland. 

Representative  Jambs  H.  Schkttsk,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York  (New  York  City),  a  V&. 
Representative  from  tbe  3l8t  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Representative  O.  C.  FisHxa,  Democrat,  of 
Texas  (San  Angelo),  a  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  aist  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Robert  C.  Cook,  Washington,  D.O.,  preal- 
dent.  Population  Reference  Bureau. 

JXPXIL  S9,  1SS8 

Oen.  wlUlam  R.  Draper,  Jr.,  Falo  Alto, 
Calif.,  chairman  of  the  1959  Draper  Commit- 
tee vhlcb  dealt  with  military  and  economic 
aspects  of  foreign  aid. 

Dr.  George  B.  Kistlakowaky,  Cambrldgs, 
Mass.,  special  assistant  tor  aclenoe  and  tech- 
nology to  former  President  Elsenhower  and 
professor  at  Harvard. 

Dr.  John  Rock.  BrdbkUne.  ICaoa..  dlstln- 
gulBbed  Catholic  gynecologist  and  author,  a 
major  contributor  to  the  development  of  tb« 
oral  contraceptive  pUl. 

irtTLT  •,  1»«8 

Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  former  presi- 
dent of  Colombia  and  president  of  the  edi« 
torlal  boArd  of  the  Latin  American  magazine 
Vision  and  Progreso. 

Ben  H.  Bagdlklan,  Washington,  D.C.,  au- 
thor of  "In  the  Midst  of  Pltmty:  Tbe  Poor  in 
AuMrtca." 

JULY  21,  i««s 

Hon.  Kenneth  Keating,  New  York  City,  na- 
tional dialrman  of  tbe  Population  Crisis 
Committee,  former  Senator  from  New  Yoric 
SUte. 

Hon.  John  Martin.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 
State  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
Michigan,  attorney. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Avery  TlUett,  Charlotte,  N.C., 
U.8.  Representative  to  tbe  United  Nations 
Commission  on  the  Statiu  of  Women. 

George  J.  Hecht.  New  York  City,  publUher 
of  Parents'  magaslne  and  chairman  of  tbe 
American  Parents  Committee. 
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OertrudB  8.  FrlMlm&n,  Ph.  D..  Washington, 
D.C.,  repreMntlng  the  Unitarian  UnivenaUat 
Aaaoclatlon. 

Representative  Johh  CoirriBS.  JK.,  Demo- 
crat of  Mlchlgran  (Detroit),  a  U.S.  Represen- 
tative from  the  first  Congreaslonal  District 
of  the  State  ot  Ulchlgan. 

JULT  2S,  ISSS 

Hon.  Chester  Bowles,  n.8.  Ambassador  to 
IndlA. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  3d,  New  York  Olty. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Population 
Council. 

Dr.  Prank  Noteeteln',  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent of  the  Population  Council  and  dem- 
ographer. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Fisher.  Washington,  D.C.. 
president  of  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc. 

AUOUBT  10,  isss 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Washington,  D.C.. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Pma  H.  DoictNicx,  Republican  of 
Colorado  (Englewood),  a  UJ3.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

Dr.  Alan  F.  Outtmacher.  New  York  City, 
gynecologist  and  obstetrician,  president  of 
Planned  Parenthood — World  Population. 

Dr.  Kmest  M.  Solomon.  Chicago,  111.,  gyne- 
cologist and  obstetrician,  representing  the 
Commission  on  Social  Action  of  Reform 
Judaism. 

AtrousT  11.  tssa 

Hon.  Walter  N.  Tobrlner,  Washington,  D.C., 
President  of  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Mrs.  Fred  A.  Schumacher,  Washington, 
D.C.,  executive  director  of  Planned  Parent- 
hood Association  of  Metropolitan  Washlng- 
ton,^.C. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Nelson,  Washington,  D.C.. 
gynecologist  and  obstetrician,  medical  di- 
rector of  Planned  Parenthood  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Murray  Grant.  Washington.  D.C,  Di- 
rector of  Public  Health,  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  He&Ith. 

AUOUBT  IT.  19SS 

Hon.  Roanr  B.  Dttncan,  Medford.  Orag.,  a 

U.8.  Representative  from  Oregon.' 

Dr.  Andre  Hellegers.  Baltimore,  Md..  asso- 
ciate professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Hospital. 

AUOTTST    IS,    isss 

Hon.  Marrlner  Eccles,  Salt  Lake  Olty.  Utah, 
former  Chairman,  Board  of  Oovemors,  ^d- 
•ral  Reserve  Board. 

Dr.  Kmest  Lyman  Stebblns.  Baltimore.  Md.. 
dean.  School  of  Hygiene  and  Publle  Health, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  Leslie  Corsa,  Jr.,  Ana  Arbor,  Mich., 
director.  Center  for  Population  Planning, 
School  of  Publle  Health,  Unlvenlty  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Avavar  at,  isss 

Rev.  Dexter  L.  Hanley,  8J.,  Washington, 
to.C.  dli«ctor,  InsUtute  of  Law,  Human 
Rights  and  Social  Values.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center. 

Mrs.  Blrgltta  Unner,  Uppsala,  Sweden,  au- 
thor, family  counselor,  and  teacher. 

Mrs.  Oabrielle  Kdgcomb,  Washington.  D.C. 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom. 

Mr.  William  B.  Ball.  Harrlsburg.  Pa.,  gen- 
eral counsel.  Pennsylvania  Catholic  Welfare 
Committee. 

AUGUST   31.    ISSS 

Hon.  MiLWASo  L.  Simpson,  Cody.  Wyo..  UjS. 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Dr.  Mary  Calderone.  New  York  City,  execu- 
tive director.  Sex  Information  and  Education 
Council  of  the  United  States  (SIECUS). 

Henry  Caulfield.  Washington.  D.C,  director. 
Department  of  the  Interior's  reMurcce  pro-' 
gram  staff. 


James  V.  Bennett.  Kenwood  Parte.  Md.. 
former  Director.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Dr.  VlrgU  M.  Rogers.  Washington,  D.C, 
director,  automation  project,  National  Edu- 
cation Association;  and  former  dean  of  edu- 
cation. Syracuse  University. 

Harold  W.  Swank.  Sprtngfleld,  HI.,  director, 
DUnols  Public  Aid  Oommlaalon.* 

Clifford  C  Nelson,  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent, the  American  Assembly  Columbia 
University. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  Miami,  Fla..  superintend- 
ent. Dade  County  (Fla.)  Schools. 

Mrs.  Jane  Roberts,  Ml&ml,  PHa.,  chairman. 
Dade   County    (Fla.)    Board  of  Education. 

Frank  Sloan.  Miami.  Fla..  chief  of  plan- 
ning and  policy,  Dade  County  (Fla.)  Schools.* 
szxTucBKx  IS,  isas 

Hon.  JoBN  RstniMAs,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
U-S.  Representative  from  Third  District  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

Harold  W.  Swank,  Springfield,  Hi.,  director, 
Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission. 

WaUace  Kuralt,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  director, 
Mecklenburg  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

George  Wyman.  Albany,  N.T.,  oommU- 
Bloner.  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare;  chairman,  American  Public  Welfare 
AssoclaUon  Committee  on  Public  Welfare 
Policy;  former  director,  California  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare. 

SKPTKMBZB    23,    ISSS 

Oscar  Harkavy.  Ph.  D.,  New  York  City,  di- 
rector, population  program,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. 

Bernard  Berelson.  Ph.  D..  New  York  City, 
vice  president,  the  Population  Council. 

Irene  Taeuber.  Ph.  D.,  Washington,  D.C, 
senior  research  demographer,  ofBce  of  popu- 
lation research,  Princeton  University. 

Dr.  Jack  Llppes,  M.D.,  Buffalo  (Kenmore), 
N.Y..  Inventor  of  Llppes  Loop,  an  intra- 
uterine device. 

JAITOABT  IS.  leee 

Dr.  E.  L.  Tatum,  New  York  City.  N.Y..  bi- 
ologist, 19M  Nobel  Prlie  winner  for  medicine 
and  physiology. 

Dr.  Dlckensoi^W.  Richards.  Jr.,  New  York 
City,  N.Y..  physician.  IBM  Nobel  Prise  win- 
ner in  medicine  and  physiology. 

Dr.  Albert  SEent-Oyorgyl,  Woods  Hole, 
physician,  1037  Nobel  PrlM  winner  in  medi- 
cine. ^ 

Dr.  Polykarp  Kuseh,  New  York  City,  N.Y.. 
physicist,  106A  Nobel  Prise  winner  in  physlca. 

JANUAST    as,    IBSS 

Mrs.  B.  T.  Chanlett,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  XJJi. 
delegate  to  the  Inter-American  Commlssloa 
of  Women. 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Hauser,  Chicago,  111.,  director. 
PopulaUon  Reaearch  and  Training  Center 
and  Chicago  Community  Inventory.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Luigl  Mastrolannl.  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  primate  research  with  Intrauterine 
devices. 

Dr.  Roger  Lincoln  Shinn,  Mew  York  City, 
N.Y..  professor  of  applied  Christianity  and 
dean  of  Instruction,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary; adjunct  professor  of  religion,  Columbia 
University. 

PKBSUAKT   »,    ISSS 

Mrs.  Theodore  F.  WaUace.  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion, former  national  president.  United 
Church  Women,  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Mr.  James  MacCracken,  New  York  City, 
N.Y..  executive  director.  Church  World  Serv- 
ice Department,  Division  of  Overseas  Minis- 
tries, MaUonal  Coimcil  of  the  Churches  of 
ChrUt  in  the  United  SUtes. 


Dr.  Raymond  Swell.  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  vice  pns- 
Ident  for  research.  State  University  of  Ne« 
York,  professor  of  chemistry  and  chemical 
engineering,  consultant  on  research  to  AID, 
consultant  on  fertilizer  indxistry  for  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  for  the  United  Nations. 

Dean  William  B.  Moran.  Jr.,  Washington, 
D.C,  Georgetown  University  School  of  For- 
elgn  Service;  president.  Catholic  Association 
for  International  Peace. 

rsBBUAaT  IS,  ISSS 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Reuter,  Washington,  D.C , 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Food  lor 
Peace,  former  executive  director  of  CARE. 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Harper,  Fairfax,  Va.,  gusst 
scholar,  the  Brookings  Institution  Center  for 
Advanced  Study. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 

ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoed,  as 
follows:  I 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

Statement  by  him  payihg  tribute  to  Mr, 
Aaron  J.  Racusln,  Deputy  Assistant  Secret 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Procurement 
Management. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

Statement  by  him  oo  Estonian  Independ- 
ence Day. 


■  Unable  to  testify  because  of  illness. 


*  Rescheduled  for  Sept.  18,  1060. 
■Unable  to  appear  because  of  hurricane; 
to  testify  in  19M. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  NATIONAL 
LIBERATION  FRONT  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  mUllons  of  words  that  have 
been  spoken  and  written  about  Vietnam, 
occasionally  a  clear  and  lucid  exposition 
breaks  through  the  fog  of  confusion  that 
has  been  generated  in  recent  months. 

This  t3rpe  of  clarity  Is  characteristic  of 
a  lead  editorial  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  entitled  "Speaking  of  Surrender." 

This  editorial  states  in  part : 

When  North  Vietnam  insists  that  the 
United  States  recognize  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  however.  It  IMU 
Is  asking  for  a  surrender — an  unconditional 
surrender  by  the  United  States  and  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

The  editorial  closes  as  follows: 

The  power  that  Is  demanding  a  surrsndv 
in  South  Vietnam  Is  North  Vietnam,  when 
it  asks  that  we  recognise  the  NLF  as  the  id* 
representative  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  surrender  that  would  abandon 
American  commitments  now  and  Imperil 
American  ability,  in  the  future,  to  contlnae 
any  effective  resistance  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion on  the  Asian  mainland. 

If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  disagrees 
with  the  statements  and  conclusion  IQ 
this  editorial,  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
present,  in  the  Recoho,  the  reasons  for  bis 
disagreement.  / 

I  ask  unajilmous  consetU  that  j|ne  edi- 
torial, "Speaking  of  Surrender."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoid, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  33,  lfl«8I 
Spkakino  or  Suksindkb 
It  U  being  widely  argued  by  those  who 
oppose  the  Government's  policies  in  South 
Vietnam  that  we  are  making  the  surrender 
of  North  Vietnam  a  condlUon  to  negotu- 
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tions.  What  the  United  States  Is  asking  of 
north  Vietnam  is  the  cessation  of  the  ag- 
(naslon  against  South  Vietnam — and  that 
does  not  require  any  loss  of  territory,  sur- 
icnder  of  forces  or  Impalrmeot  of  sover- 
eignty. 

When  North  Vietnam  insins  that  the 
Oalted  States  reoognlze  the  National  Llbera- 
tloD  Front  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  however,  it  itself 
to  tsklng  for  a  surrender — an  «ncondlttonal 
(urrender  by  the  United  States  and  the  South 
Vietnamese.  On  January  24,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
lent  to  14  Communist  countrliaB  and  other 
Interested  parties  the  letter  expOlclty  making 
this  condition.    He  said : 

"If  the  United  States  really  wants  peace. 
It  must  recognize  the  National  Liberation 
Frant  of  South  Vietnam  (the  poUtical  arm 
of  the  Vletcong)  as  the  sole  genxUne  repre- 
lentstlve  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
isd  engage  In  negotiations  with  it." 

It  Is  remarkable  that  this  language  has 
not  been  recognized  by  everyone  as  the  equiv- 
slent  of  a  surrender  ultimatum.  The  IfLF, 
tram  the  beginning,  has  been  only  an  arm 
of  North  Vietnam.  As  an  Australian  Govern- 
ment study  pointed  out  last  summer:  "The 
Rfttlonal  Liberation  Front  for  the  liberation 
of  South  Vietnam  was  established  as  the 
Instrumentality  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Vietnam,  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  Itself  the  gov- 
tnilng  party  of  North  Vietnam."  New  Zea- 
Isnd's  white  paper  on  Vietnam  pointed  out: 
The  Vletcong  military  and  political  af^ara- 
tus  in  South  Vietnam  Is  an  extension  of  an 
elaborate  military  and  f>oIltlcal  structure  in 
Harth  Vietnam."  It  concludes  that  "North 
Vietnam  has  committed  aggression  against 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  under  the  guise  of 
a  'war  of  national  liberation.'  " 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  NLF,  directed 
tram  Hanoi,  has  been  able  to  get  numbers 
of  South  Vietnamese  to  Join  the  Vletcong. 
But  It  Is  an  organization  conceived  In  Hanoi, 
tt  an  arm  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist Party,  and  as  an  instrument  of  the 
Rorth  Vietnam  state.  Were  the  United  States 
to  agree  to  recognize  the  NLF  bb  the  "sole" 
rtpresentotlve  of  South  Vietnam,  It  would 
be  tantamount  to  recognizing  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  as  the  "sole"  repre- 
lentative  of  South  Vietnam.  That,  obvi- 
ously, would  be  a  total  surrender. 

One  could  look  at  such  a  capitulation  In 
two  ways.  Those  who  say  we  have  no  stake  in 
AHa  and  should  never  have  intervened  In 
South  Vietnam,  still  would  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  we  did  Intervene  and  that  we  made 
clear  commitments  of  our  power  by  congres- 
lUmal  enactment,  by  treaty  and  by  the  dec- 
laration of  authorized  officials.  Capitulation 
of  this  kind  would  betray  those 
conmiltments. 

Those  who  admit  we  have  a  stake  in  Asia 
»nd  an  Interest  In  containing  communism 
there  would  have  to  acknowledge  the  infinite 
«l»mlty  of  (In  practical  effect)  surrender- 
ing in  the  field  a  force  of  700,000  men  wlll- 
tag  to  fight  on  our  side  In  the  continuing 
•truggle  against  aggression  In  Asia.  And 
that  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  our 
loeees.  Many  others  now  willing  to  fight 
•Jth  us,  in  the  face  of  our  withdrawal  in 
South  Vietnam,  surely  would  make  their 
eccommodatlon  with  the  forces  of  aggres- 
ilon  on  the  Asian  mainland. 

The  administration  has  been  reproached 
lor  not  mobUizing  In  Asia  the  sort  of  an 
totematlonal  concert  of  powers  we  formed 
to  contain  Communist  aggression  In  Europe, 
w*  ought  to  have  more  allies  and  more  con- 
trtbuUons  from  the  allies  we  have.  But  we 
*»y  be  sure  that  whatever  Intemational 
^P  we  now  have,  we  would  have  less  help 
•M  fewer  allies  from  now  on,  in  containing 
Communist  aggression  In  Asia.  If  we  wtth- 
»'•»  from  South  Vietnam  undflr  condlUons 
"^ojuitlng  to  a  surrender. 
^«  power  that  U  demanding  a  "surren- 
«r"  In  South  Vietnam  U  Noii4i  Vietnam, 


when  it  asks  that  we  recognise  the  NLF  as 
the  "sole"  representative  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  It  Is  sK^urrender  that  would 
abandon  American  c^yunltments  now  and 
imperU  American  abllny.  In  the  future,  to 
continue  any  effective  resistance  to  Commu- 
nist aggression  on  the  Asian  mainland. 


THE  BIO  MONEY  BEHIND  THE 
DIRKSEN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress should  be  aware  of  the  formidable 
and  well -financed  forces  that  are  work- 
ing behind  the  scenes  to  win  enactment 
of  the  Dlrksen  1-man  10- vote  amend- 
ment. 

Whltaker  and  Baxter,  the  tremen- 
dously successful  political  powerbrokers 
from  California,  are  putting  some  Im- 
pressive miiscle  Into  this  fight. 

•niey  have  hired  such  able  luid  well- 
connected  Democrats  as  Sam  Brightman 
for  a  fat  $15,000,  and  a  persuasive  and 
attractive  former  Democratic  staff  offi- 
cial. Every  Ser.ator  who  has  been  here 
more  than  2  or  3  years,  knows  and  likes 
Rein  Vander  Zee — as  well  as  others. 

If  money  can  do  the  Job,  It  will  be 
done.  The  pii*sen  forces  lost  this  fight 
2  years  ago,  and  again  last  year.  But 
never — and  I  mean  never — have  they 
been  nearly  so  well  organized,  so  smart- 
ly or  heavily  financed  as  they  now  are, 
or  as  politically  potent.  This  is  going 
to  be  a  tough  hard  fight.  Those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  Dirksen  amendment  must 
be  prepared  to  recognize  what  a  power 
juggernaut  we  are  up  against. 

Paul  Hope,  In  a  recent  article  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Star  spelled 
out  the  dimensions  of  this  struggle,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Diucsuf  Darvx  Picks  Up  Helpes 
(By  Paul  Hope) 

A  well-heeled  and  professionally  staffed 
campaign  seems  to  be  breathing  some  life 
into  Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  DniK- 
SEN's  effort  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man,  one-vote  ruling. 

Dirksen  is  fighting  for  congfresslonal  ap- 
proval of  his  constitutional  amendment  to 
let  the  people  of  each  State  decide  whether 
they  want  one  house  of  their  legislatures  to 
be  apportioned  on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
both  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  State 
legislatures  have  to  be  based  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  population. 

A  Dlrksen  lieutenant  claims  the  Senator  Is 
within  tliree  votes  of  having  the  two-thirds 
necessary  to  get  the  amendment  through 
the  Senate.  Last  year  it  faUed  by  seven 
votes.  It  Is  expected  to  come  up  again  next 
month. 

DntKSEN  claims  the  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
which  is  throwing  control  of  State  legisla- 
tures to  urban  areas,  Is  upsetting  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances  developed  by  the 
Nation's  Founding  Fathers.  He  calls  the  sit- 
uation the  "gravest  constitutional  issue  ever 
to  confront"  representative  government  in 
the  United  States. 

DnutSEN's  new  effort  to  drum  up  grass- 
roots and  congressional  support  is  being  run 
by  a  team  of  professionals  out  of  a  five-room 
suite  in  a  downtown  Washington  office  buUd- 
Ing. 

Those  in  charge  wUl  talk  about  almost 
anything  but  where  the  money  is  coming 
from  to  finance  the  operation.     Such  in- 


qulrles  are  directed  to  DmxsBK's  oaofe  and 

his  office  says  If  s  coming  from  contributlona. 

It's  obvious  the  campaign  Is  weU  flnanced> 

In  charge  is  Whltaker  &  Baxter,  a  San 
Fr&nclsco  public  relations  firm  whose  serv- 
ices dont  come  cheatp. 

Eight  people  are  in  the  Washington  office. 
Their  salaries  alone  would  total  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $10,000  a  month. 

Whltaker  tt  Baxter  have  hired  a  lobbyist, 
John  Flynn  of  a  Washington  law  firm,  who 
has  listed  his  fee  at  $15,000.  Samuel  C. 
Brightman,  longtime  public  relations  direc- 
tor for  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
also  has  l>een  hired  as  a  part-time  consultant. 

Rent  on  the  suite  amounts  to  several  bun-  . 
dred  dollars  a  month.     A  massive  national 
distribution  of  pamphlets  and  other  propa- 
ganda Is  being  undertaken,  involving  large 
printing  and  mailing  costs. 

Television  tapes  containing  messages  from 
Senators  and  House  Members  are  being  dis- 
tributed free  to  stations  around  the  country. 
However,  part  of  that  tab  is  being  picked 
up  by  the  Federal  Government,  since  the 
tapes  are  made  in  Government  facUitiea 
available  to  congressmen  at  minimal  costs. 

Coordinating  the  effort  In  DotKszN's  office 
is  a  Senate  employee,  Clyde  Blynn.  Jr.,  minor- 
ity counsel  for  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
constitutional  amendments,  on  which  Dnuc- 
BEN  serves. 

The  top  man  in  the  downtown  Washington 
office  is  Robert  M.  Sm&Iley,  who  resigned  last 
year  as  public  relations  director  for  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  to  take  a  Job 
with  Wliitaker  St.  Baxter.  During  the  1964 
presidential  campaign  Smalley  was  press  add 
to  William  E.  MiUer,  the  GOP  vice-presiden- 
tial candidate. 

Another  top  man  Is  Ernest  Tupper,  a  for- 
mer lobbyist  for  the  American  Can  Co.,  who 
has  a  financial  consulting  business  In  Wash- 
ington. Tupper  wc»-ked  for  the  DnutsEM 
amendment  last  year  for  the  National  Com- 
mission for  Constitutional  Government  but 
since  efforts  have  been  consSlidated  he 
moved  over  to  the  Whltaker  &  Baxter  suite. 

Another  lobbyist  for  the  amendment  last 
year.  Rein  J.  Vander  Zee.  former  top  assist- 
ant to  Bobby  Baker  In  the  Senate  Democratic 
leadership  office,  apparently  is  not  involved 
in  the  operation  this  year. 

Among  groups  supporting  the  Dikksen 
amendment  are  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  Smalley  says,  however,  that  none  of 
these  groups  has  put  up  money  to  finance 
the  Whltaker  &  Baxter  operation. 

Arrayed  against  the  Dlrksen  forces  are  a 
host  of  organizations,  many  with  powerful 
and  weU-flnanced  lobbies  in  Washington. 
They  Include  labor  unions,  civil  rights 
groups,  the  Ul>eral  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  and  the  National  Committee  for  Fair 
Representation.  Their  coordinator  is  Law- 
rence Spelser,  Washington  representative  for 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

In  typical  Dlrksenese,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  in  announcing  his  grassroots*  drive 
last  month,  said  bis  troops  were  "going  for- 
ward to  meet  the  infidels." 

The  leader  of  the  antlamendment  forces. 
Senator  Pattl  H.  Douci-as,  Democrat,  of  nil- 
nolB,  declared  it  was  more  as  though  Dirk- 
sen and  his  cohorts  were  "riding  off  to  be- 
labor a  dead  horse." 

Spelser,  who  said  his  forces  slacked  off  after 
the  amendment  was  defeated  last  year,  is 
taking  no  chances  with  Dixkjsen.  He  U 
starting  to  count  his  senatorial  noses  to  see 
that  some  of  them  haven't  got  under  the 
Dlrksen  tent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.    . 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  have  a  conviction 
on  this  subject  and  a  deep  feeling  con« 
oernlng  It.  We  feel  that  thl«  is  probably 
one  of  the  great  constitutional  crises  of 
the  last  100  yean.  Therefore,  we  prepare 
for  battle.  The  trumpets  do  not  give 
forth  an  uncertain  sovmd  when  we  go  to 
battle.  Accordingly,  we  are  organized. 
We  are  th(»oaghly  organized.  We  do 
have  outstanding  committees  In  every 
State.  Including  the  State  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  represents  in 
part.    We  mean  to  do  business. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  persuade 
my  distinguished,  affable,  and  lovable 
friend  from  Wisconsin.  I  trust  that  we 
can  somehow  educate  him  as  to  the  error 
of  his  ways  and  have  him  become  a  re- 
pentant sinner  and  hit  the  sawdust  tnOl 
down  to  the  sinner's  bench. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  thi^t  I  very 
much  appreciate  his  remarks.  I  say  that 
those  of  us  who  do  not  support  the  1- 
man,  10-vote  principle  have  not  given  up 
hope  for  the  Senator  traih  minolfl.  that 
maybe  he  will  listen  to  us  this  tlm*  and 
Perhaps  be  persuaded. 

Let  me  also  say  that,  of  course,  this 
Is  a  very  Important  issue  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  weU  organized  his 
forces. 

^  There  Is  no  question  that  there  Is  a 
formidable  committee  In  my  State  of 
Wisconsin  working  for  the  1-man  10- 
vote  principle,  but  I  simply  wish  to  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  what  is  at 
stoke  on  this  issue,  to  disclose  how  much 
is  being  spent,  and  the  fact  that  Whlt- 
aker  k  Baxter  who  have  done  an  ef- 
ficient Job  fighting  to  kill  health  legisla- 
tion and  other  legislation  designed  to 
promote  the  common  welfare  are  now 
employed  In  the  battle  against  equal 
votes  for  all  Americans. 

TTiey  have  an  impressive  ofBce  and 
rtaff  working  in  Washington.  Many 
Senators  were  not  aware  of  this  untU 
recently. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  thne  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proc^d 
for  3  additional  minutes.  *'**-«=" 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
!**»*■   ^<thout  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

MfTYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
oenator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
♦  ^  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
^J'r.TYUUiaa.  I  wonder  whether 
»ere  has  been  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  any  statement 
Of  expenses  and  the  source  of  the  funds 
being  used  by  the  committee  which  the 
Senator  has  just  been  discussing  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dntxsnf]. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  No.  The  committee 
of  which  I  am  the  chairman  consists  en- 
tirely of  Members  frwn  the  Senate  and 
the  other  body.  It  Is  not  for  us  to  file 
the  statement.  Whitaker  and  Baxter 
will  have  registered  any  person  required 
by  law  to  do  so  and  they  wllj  make  their 
report  In  due  course. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Will  they  make  their 
quarterly  report  as  required  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
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fore  this  matter  comeia  to  a  vote,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  can  see  the  source  of 
the  fimds  which  they  receive  for  their 
lobbying  expenses? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  While  the  Senator 
raises  that  question,  let  me  suggest  to  him 
that  he  go  over  and  see  brother  George 
Meany  and  find  out  how  much  money 
they  have  been  spending  to  resist  our  ef- 
forts, and  then  we  will  all  work  from  a 
common  pattern  and  lay  It  out  where  all 
the  American  people  can  see.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  do  it.  any  old  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  amount  spent  by  our  side. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  have 
spent  on  our  side  approximately  $600, 
about  $500  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DouoLAS]  spent  in  giving 
lu,nche8  for  various  groups  to  apprise 
them  erf  our  stratelgy  and  what  we  are 
doing.  I  would  be  surprised  If  we  «pent 
as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  other  side  simply  dwarfs 
us  in  the  vast  amoimt  It  has  available. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  not 
spending  Mr.  Meany 's  mphey? 

Mr.PROXMIRB.  Mr.  Meany  li not  to 
my  knowledge  spending  money  on  our 
cause.    He  is  supporting  us. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  says  in  his  stotement  that  a 
financial  report  of  his  committee  will  be 
made  public  and  available. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  effort  which 
the  committee  Is  putting  forth  and  which 
Is  also  being  put  forth  by  a  great  number 
of  lobbyists  who  are  being  hired  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  perpetuating  mal- 
apportionment, or  supporting  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment.  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  know  where 
the  funds  are  coming  from  and  how  this 
specific  committee  Is  operating. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  Is  an  educational 
committee. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Well,  an  educational 
committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  are  bringing  light 
to  the  people,  and  they  are  beginning  to 
see. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frcsn  Illinois  use  his  In- 
fluence to  have  the  committee  fUe  Its 
quarterly  report,  so  that  we  may  take  a 
lOcHc  at  It? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes ;  and  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Maryland  use 
his  Influence  with  the  AFL-CIO,  so  that 
they  will  file  their  reports. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  Is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  more  Interested  In 
killing  our  efforts  than  they  were  In  c<m- 
nection  with  the  14(b)  effort.  Mr.  Meany 
said,  before  the  Industrial  Union  Coun- 
cil here  In  Washington,  that  he  would 
rather  see  14(b)  nm  forever.  I  know 
where  we  are  going.  I  know  what  the  ob- 
jective is. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  3  more  minutes? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows,  there  are  a 
great  many  organisations.  Including  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  who  are  sup- 


porting us.  They  are  interested  In  the 
DIrttsen  amendment  arui  also  In  other 
legislative  proposals.  There  are  orgaul- 
zations  like  the  American  Council  of 
Churches,  and  many  others,  for  examnle 
who  are  vitally  interested.  They  main-' 
tain  that  they  do  file  the  reports  that  the? 
are  suwxwed  to  file,  and  they  do  U  mi  ■ 
regular  basis. 

I  am  concerned  with  a  specific  com- 
mittee, which  is  soliciting  funds  through- 
out the  Nation  to  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  adopted.  It  is  fairly  known 
that  this  organization  Is  spending  great 
sums  of  money  and  is  hiring  lobbyists 

We  do  not  know  where  the  money  is 
coming  from,  or  how  much  money  U  be- 
ing  spent  In  connection  with  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  proposal. 

I  beUeve  that,  in  the  pubUc  Interest 
the  committee  should  file  its  quarterly 
report  In  time  for  Congress  to  leam 
where  the  money  Is  eoming  from. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wu 
a  Member  of  Congress  when  the  Antl- 
lobbylng  Act  was  passed.  I  helped  to 
write  It.  I  believe  I  know  what  the  law  is. 
I  thliik  I  know  what  reports  are  required. 
We  are  law-abiding  cltlaens,  seeking  to 
educate  the  people  on  the  peril  jihkh 
faces  the  country.  We  know  wh*i  the 
reports  must  be  filed.  And  they  will  be 
filed  In  due  course. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  PRESIDKN- 
TIAL  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  morning,  February  17,  the 
14th  consecutive  armual  Presidential 
prayer  breakfast  was  held.  The  break- 
fast was  attended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  Qov^mors  of  various  States, 
and  members  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Oovemment. 

Also  there  were  present  presidents  (rf 
national  and  International  labor  unions, 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  field  of  In- 
dustry and  business,  chancellors  and 
presidents  from  a  select  number  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  men  of  distinc- 
tion from  the  courts,  communications, 
and  every  other  phase  of  our  economic 
life. 

We  have  found  this  event  to  be  very 
meaningful,  not  only  to  those  of  us  who 
gather  at  the  breakfast,  but  also  to  mil- 
lions of  citizens  across  this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gram and  proceedings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
and  the  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

Turn    14TB    AMNT7AL    PmsaiDKIfTUL   PlATn 

BaMtxrun 

PBOGKAM 

i  «.»!. 

VS.  Navy  Sea  Chantera:  "Sweet  Hoar  of 
Prayer." 

Presiding:  The  HoBorable  Fkaitk  Cabuok, 
D.S.  Senate. 

invocation:  Lt.  Oen.  M.  H.  8n.vDTH0Ur. 
U.S.  Marine  Corp*,  retired. 

Old  Testament  reading:  Bfr.  Jtutloe  Clart. 
Aaaoolate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Ootut. 


Oreetlngf  from  the  House  braakfaat  grotq>: 
The  Honorable  ALBcar  B.  Qms,  Member  of 
Congress. 

Oreetmga  from  the  Senate  bMakf act  group : 
Xb»  Honorable  John  SmnnS,  U.S.  Senate. 

New  Testament  reading:  Ttie  Honorable 
Henry  C.  Powler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Prayer  for  national  leaders:  'Dr.  Richard  C. 
Balverson. 
■  Message:  Dr.  Billy  Oraham.  i 

The  President  of  the  TTnltedi  Btates. 

BenMilctlon:  Dr.  Abraham  Vierelde. 

Closing  song:  "America.' 


oickt 


Senator  Caxloon.  The  invoicktlon  will  be 
given  by  Lt.  0«n.  M.  H.  Sllferthom,  UjB. 
Uarlne  Corps,  retired. 

General  Silvexthorm.  May  we  remain 
(tandlng,  please,  and  bow  fNJt  heads  In 
prayer.  Our  Heavi^ijy  Father,  we  come  be- 
fore Thee  this  morning  fully  cognizant  at 
our  weaknesses  and  our  shortcomings,  but 
with  thankful  hearts  for  the  many  blessings 
Ttaa  hast  bestowed  upon  us  and  upon  our 
country.  Instill  in  us  the  desire  to  devote 
our  bodies,  our  minds,  and  our  spirits  in 
ncrlflce  and  devotion  to  Tb^t.  Bless  this 
assemblage  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  Teach  us 
Uie  true  meaning  of  Thy  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life,  so  that  we  shall  put'  aside  self  and 
rtrlve  for  the  fulfillment  of  Thy  will.  Help 
each  one  to  realize  his  role  13  his  own  pro- 
tesslon,  his  own  family,  and  with  those  who 
look  to  him  for  leadership. 

Om  Father,  we  ask  Thy  blessing  on  all 
who  serve  their  country,  not  counting  the 
cost;  on  all  who  labor,  not  Mklng  for  any 
reward  save  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
obedient  to  Thee.  Oh  Ood,  create  In  the 
nations  of  this  troubled  world  that  love  for 
Thee  and  for  each  other  which  will  unite 
all  men.  We  ask  Thy  aid  to  thoee  who  strive 
for  peace,  and  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  trans- 
form the  hearts  of  men  everywhere  that  they 
may  exalt  peace  above  Wkr,  service  above 
gain,  and  rlghteoiisnees  above  personal  glory. 
We  especially  ask  Thy  blessing  on  our  Presi- 
dent, upon  his  advisers,  and  upon  all  In 
authority  In  every  branch  of  our  Oovem- 
ment. Fortify  and  strengthen  them  with  the 
inner  of  Thy  righteousness. 

Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  food.  As 
we  partake  of  It  to  the  nourishment  of  our 
physical  needs,  may  the  spiritual  content  of 
our  program  encourage,  strengthen,  and 
fortify  our  spiritual  needs. 

These  things  we  ask  and  do  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jeaua  Chriat. 
Amen. 

Senator  Ca>i.80n.  Mr.  FtMldent,  ICr. 
^>eaker.  distinguished  guests,  and  all 
gathered  In  this  Christian  feUowshlp,  today 
we  extend  to  you  a  special  welcome  to  the 
14th  annual  Presidential  prayer  break- 
fast. The  occasion  which  brings  us  together 
U  unique.  People  from  all  bankgrounds  and 
countries,  as  well  as  people  representing 
many  different  viewpoints,  are  actually  meet- 
ing together  In  a  fellowship  made  possible 
by  the  spirit  of  Jesxu  Christ.  We're  esped- 
Mly  pleased  to  welcome  presidents  of  national 
and  International  labor  unions,  some  of  the 
outetandlng  leaders  In  the  fields  of  Industry 
and  business,  the  chancellors  and  presidents 
from  a  select  number  of  universities  and 
colleges,  the  national  officers  and  the  State 
presidents  of  the  U.8.  Jaycees,  who 
have  done  such  an  outstanding  Job  In  en- 
eouraglng  similar  breakfasts  throughout  this 
Nation.  We  also  recognize  this  morning  the 
leaders  from  our  courts,  our  oommunlcatlon 
networks,  as  well  as  a  host  nt  others  who 
npresent  a  great  croas  aectloa  of  oiu'  Na- 
tion's life. 

The  growth  of  the  prayer  braakfaat  move- 
ment during  these  past  14  years  has  been 
fwnarkable.  As  a  result  of  thla  breakfast, 
practically  every  State  In  the  Union  now 
nolds  an  annual  Governor's  prayer  breakfast 
»lth  the  leaders  of  that  Stat*  and  others, 
UMl  literally  hundreds  of  amaller  groupa  are 


meeting  to  foster  faith  and  freed(»n  m  this 
land  and  around  the  world. 

We're  especially  honored  to  have  such  a 
fine  delegation  from  Canada,  headed  by  the 
Honorable  Paul  Hellyer,  Minister  of  Defense. 
For  the  last  2  years,  a  National  Canadian 
prayer  breakfast  has  been  held  In  Ottawa, 
which  is  typical  of  national  prayer  break- 
fasts which  are  now  being  held,  or  are  being 
planned.  In  countries  like  Ethiopia,  Liberia, 
Costa  Rica,  Brazil,  Korea,  and  Japan.  Some 
form  of  this  idea  has  now  spread  to  over  50 
countries  and  on  every  continent.  There's 
a  growing  appreciation  for  the  values  that 
are  gained  when  leaders  meet  In  the  spirit 
of  prayer,  recognizing  that  our  ultimate 
hope  and  trust  Is  Ih  o\ir  Lord. 

This  annual  event  grew  out  of  the  Inspira- 
tion that  has  been  received  In  the  prayer 
breakfast  groupa  which  meet  weekly  In  the 
the  U^.  Senate  and  In  the  Hoxise  of 
Repreeentatlves.  And  In  these  days,  when 
there's  so  much  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing. It  is  unfortunate  that  there's  still 
a  lack  of  conununlcatlon,  especially  among 
the  leaders  of  the  world,  and  it's  our  hope 
that,  through  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  we  might  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  desire  for  peace  and  peace  Iteelf . 
So,  In  this  spirit,  X  want  to  extend  a  most 
cordial  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Members 
<of  Congress,  who  annuaUy  Invite  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  Join  them  fqr 
this  occasion.  , 

Vice  President  Humphrkt  asked  that  his 
warmest  greetings  be  conveyed  to  the  inter- 
national luncheon  and  breakfast.  He  con- 
gratulates the  Christian  leadership  on  its 
inspired  role  in  strengthening  spiritual 
dialog  among  the  nations,  and  It  Is  his  hope 
that  the  power  of  prayer  will  be  realized  Aid 
applied  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before 
In  meeting  the  great  problems  of  our  times. 

INTRODnCTION    OF    RSAO    TABLE   CUXSTS 

Dr.  Abraham  Verelde,  secretary  general  of 
International  Christian  Leadership. 

Hon.  Charles  Terry,  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Delaware. 

Secretary  o(  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Honorable  John  Gardner. 

Aaaoelate  Justice  of  the  US.  Supreme 
Court.  Justice  Abe  Fortas. 

Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Dr.  Gull- 
lermo  SevlUa-Sacaaa. 

Minister  of  Defense  of  Canada,  the  Honors 
able  Paul  Hellyer. 

Member  of  Parliament  and  Under  Sacretary 
for  Parliamentary  Affairs  in  England,  the 
Honorable  George  Thomas. 

Member  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  In 
Liberia,  the  Honorable  Charlee  O.  Dennis. 

Postmaster  General,  the  Honorable  Law- 
rence O'Brien, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Nicholas  Katzenbach. 

Governor  of  West  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
Hulett  Smith. 

Executive  Director  of  Intematloiuil  Chris- 
tian Leadership,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson. 

I  purposely  refrained  from  Introduclrxg  one 
man  who  Is  not  going  to  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram as  one  of  the  speakers,  but  I  assure  you 
we're  all  Indebted  to  him.  We're  not  only 
Indebted  to  him  this  morning,  but  we  have 
been  Indebted  to  htm  for  nine  past  break- 
fasts, and  I  want  you  to  meet  the  host  this 
morning.  You're  his  guests,  we  all  are,  Mr. 
William  C.  Jones  of  California. 

The  Scripture  reading  this  morning  from 
the  Old  Testament  wUI  be  by  the  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Honorable 
Tom  Clark. 

Justice     Cijuuc.  Mr.    President.     Senator 
Cahlson,  and  my  friends.    I  read  from  chap- 
ter 40  of  the  book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah; 
•         .     •  •  •  • 

Senator  Carlson.  Every  Thursday  morn- 
ing they  have  a  prayer  group  that  meets  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  very  out- 
standing group.    This  morning  we're  going 


to  have  greetings  from  that  breakfast  group 
from  the  Honorable  Almcrt  Qmx,  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Repreaentatlve  Qvik.  Mr.  President,  hon- 
ored guests  and  friends,  I  want  to  bring 
you  greetings  from  the  prayer  breakfast 
group  In  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
meets  every  Thursday  morning.  This  is  one 
fellowship  of  believers  on  the  HIU. 

Individual  faith  cannot  grow  In  isolation 
from  other  people,  but  through  fellowship  it 
can  grow.  This  group  Is  not  made  up  of  peo- 
ple who  are  alike.  We're  all  different — of 
both  political  parties,  of  different  gradations 
of  political  thought  within  each  party,  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  of  different 
religious  faiths  and  different  traditions.  But 
we  have  one  common  bond,  and  that  la  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  one  looks  at  the  differences  within  the 
world  today.  I,  remember  well  a  young  boy 
when  I  was  in  high  school  who  came  from 
Germany.  His  parents  liad  Just  lost  their 
lives  and  he  had  escaped — at  a  different  time 
of  the  world  than  we're  In  today.  He  spoke  to 
a  group  of  young  men  who  were  waiting  for 
the  challenge  to  enter  the  Second  World 
War's  fight.  And  when  he  told  us  what  hap- 
pened to  him,  he  ended  up  and  said,  "What 
this  world  needs  more  than  anything  else  la 
lova." 

And  so,  as  we  meet  to^y,  I  think  we 
should  recognize  that  Christ's  love  does  not 
demand  that  we  be  all  alike  or  that  only 
people  who  agree  with  each  other  love.  The 
most  difficult  task  Is  to  love  your  enemies, 
and  this  Is  our  responsibility,  because  we  are 
engaged  here  In  political  warfare,  and  thpee 
who  are  in  this  group  at  times  are  each 
other's  enemies.  Love  does  not  mean  that 
we  do  not  strive  as  hard  as  we  can  for  what 
we  believe  in,  nor  does  it  mean  that  we 
should  refrain  from  opposing  or  resisting 
that  which  we  do  not  agree  in.  But  love 
does  mean  that  in  all  our  struggles  there  la 
never  a  final  enmity. 

And  so.  as  this  world  faces  Its  present  crisis 
the  greatest  hope  we  can  give  to  mankind  Is 
the  love  of  Jesus  Christ — the  only  hope  for 
peace  is  His  love  amongst  pe<^le  who  will 
always  differ  In  political  thought.  In  races, 
and  In  national  origin.  But  yet  this  Is  tha 
bond  in  which  we  can  all  be  m  fellowehlp. 

Senator  Carlson.  Now  it's  a  distinct  pirlv- 
llege  and  honor  for  me  to  present  the  xaan 
that  leads  the  Senate  prayw  breakfast  group, 
a  triily  great  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mla- 
slssippl,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Josh 
Stennu. 

Senator  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  friends  of 
the  Presidential  prayer  group,  I  bring  you 
^>eclal  greetings,  good  wishes  and  good  will 
from  the  Senate  breakfast  group — about  30 
or  36  of  the  Senate  membership  who  meet 
evM7  Wednesday  morning  In  tha  Vandenberg 
Room  of  the  Senate  restaurant.  After  con- 
testing with  each  other  weak  after  week  and 
year  after  year  over  material  things,  we  meet 
there  fc»'  a  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  on 
spiritual  things,  and  I  think  that  we  thereby 
find  the  better  man. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  an  experience  in 
the  quest  for  what  is  material  and  what  la 
spiritual — what  is  passing  and  what  la 
endvulng. 

Early  one  morning  I  went  to  Mount 
Vernon,  and  spent  3  hours  In  communion 
with  the  memories  of  that  remarkable  man 
who  did  so  much  to  cradle  our  country  in  Ita 
early  days.  I  was  so  impressed  with  some  of 
the  thoughts  I  had  during  an  Imaginary 
journey  with  him  over  his  estate  and.  In  my 
Imagination,  I  thought  of  bringing  him  with 
me  to  the  city  of  Washington.  And,  still  In 
my  Imagination,  understand,  I  asked  General 
Washington  to  get  In  my  car  with  me;  be 
did.  He  Immediately  was  Impressed  with  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  vehicle  with  no  visible 
power,  and  asked  me,  "What  is  this  ma- 
chine?" I  told  him  that  this  was  a  modem 
automobUe  for  surface  transportation — that 
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we  had  over  70  mllUon  of  them  <Ully  u*1m 
our   highway,   throughout   the   NaUon     Be 
wme  greaUy  surprised. 
I  turned  the  car  radio  on.  and  when  the 

^?^"  r*"*^.*^'^  '^*^*«<*  *»•  "Id.  -What  U 
thU?  I  said.  "A  radio.  General;  it  U  a  popu- 
lar and  widely  used  means  of  communication 
and  entertainment.  lU  use  In  caxs  and 
homee  Is  nationwide.  In  fact  IntemaUonal  - 
He  seemed  confused. 

By  that  time  a  raUroad  train  was  ap. 
proachlng.  He  inquired.  "What  Is  thU  moV- 
ing  on  wheels?"  "That  U  called  a  train  a 
f^II  ^*"    ^••^J'    **'«°-      We    haye    thim 

T^^^"*„"*'  ^*"°'»-  ""^  «>*  continent" 
i  replied.    He  was  almoat  bewUdered 

*.^*?**  "™*  "^^  "*"  a«&r»ng  the  NaUonal 
He^d  *"S^»T'  '"*°'  '"  K"<"°«  down. 
2l,^T  •     ^***'  "  "^*  *^"8«  thing  in  the 

eral.  canylng  from  60  to  1 60  people  These 
plane,  often  travel  500  mileTormorVt^ 
n,c^t  *^y  hundreds  of  them  fly  day  and 
^^nL"^  "^'^f  throughout  the  Nation  and 
throughout  the  world." 

By  that  time  we  were  In  the  Uttle  city  of 

to  me  -^  •""^''^  °^"  "^•"  ^  f«SS 
ln'j!?i«Jr?;  °'-^*!-  **'**■■  ^^»^t  Church 
attend  church  services."  He  said.  "Dothey 
•till  have  church  service,  therer- 

I  Mid.  "Yes."  '"""r 

"Sabbath  school?" 

"Yee." 

"A  minister?" 

"Te«." 

H«?^  ^?'  "°°^"»«y  "rtUl  read  and  use  the 
wo^Jh?  ,i*T"  *''•  •*'"'"  •"><*  K^<ie  of  their 
n»  ^.""^  I  «ld.  "Te..  Oeneril."  His  flnaJ 
queauon  wm,  "Is  that  the  same  BlbleM  u^ 
ml^%\  I  answered.  "Yes.  Oen^l^ 
He  said,  I  feel  better  now.  I  am  content  - 
And  with  that,  he  was  gone  ««»ient. 

thi/'tH  •*'«^»*»>«ned.    It  was  clearer  to  me 

«,!r~ Jf     °*  ^  ^"^  missiles,  our  bomber. 

our  carrier.,  our  artUlery  and  guns      Th«« 

arethe  material  thlng.^They^m  p.2^"* 

Where  U  our  strength?     The  strenirth  of 

and  the  spint  of  sacrlflcee  of  our  menln 
faraway  Vietnam.  The  strength  of  wNa° 
«on  U  found  in  the  strong  iSadTa^  cou- 
reg^us  «ul.  Of  the  many  millions  ^^r 

^irt^«T^°  ."*'•  "^'**  •«  0«»  and  who  put 

Nation  is  found  In  the  unselflsh  .emce  ot 
onr  l.«der..  large  and  .mall,  m  everywatt  of 

In  Ood  and  m  our  sytem  of  self-government 
and  try  to  make  it  work. 
These  are  our  strength. 

wi^"^  ^^*"Jif*  *"  °'  ">•  •?«»•  They 
will  not  pass.    They  wlU  endure  ^ 

th?S!!f'^t!**"'-  Scripture  reeling  from 

SLi^^  ^*^*°*  ^^  ">•  Secretary  VthS 
Trwuwry.  the  Honorable  Henry  C.  Ftowler. 
secretary  Fowtni,  ur.  Preeldent    Senator 

i^::^  'T'^  '''  ^'  Preeldentlal^prayl 
™?      '.  ^JL^*^  Testament  reading  this 
mormng  l.  from  the  letter  of  Paul  to  the 
wMnans,  chapter  12. 
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^S*!?'  C**»*>'*  Interceesory  prayer  for 
^Nation  and  our  naUon*l  iLL/bj  S 
Richard  Hal  verK>n. 

toS^^'^"-  *^  P««ldent.  let  u.  aU  rise 
toCBther.    Let  us  pray : 

Almighty  Ood.  from  whom  all  bleaatngs 
flo»w.  we  Join  our  hearts  in  gratitude  to  Thee 
thl«  monung  for  the  bountiful  benefits  Thou 
ST'f^'S'*^  upon  us  a,  a  people.  Forgive 
ua  for  the  preeumpUon  and  pride  which 
cau«e.  u.  to  behave  a.  though  we  did  It 
•lone,  as  though  we  did  not  need  Ood 
Clecnse  us  from  our  penwnal.  private  alns' 
»wu)ve  our  corporate  guilt.  Make  us  aware 
Of  the  needs  of  tbow  lew  fortunate     Senel- 


uae  ua  to  the  wretchedncM.  the  tragwly,  the 
loveleaaness.  the  loneliness  of  men,  and  grant 
us  the  love  and  the  gentleness  and  the 
theughtfulnees  that  binds  men's  wounds  and 
draws  men  together. 

We  Join  our  hearts  this  morning  In  praying 
for  our  President,  his  famUy.  his  staff  and 
coUeagues.  for  all  who  serve  with  him. 
Bapedally  would  we  remember  him  in  the 
lonely  hours  when,  after  all  the  counsel  has 
been  received,  the  final  decUlon  Is  bis  alone. 

Oh  Ood,  help  us  to  understand  what  It 
means  to  be  In  thU  loneUness,  where  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  world  rests  with  the  de- 
oUlon  he  makes,  and  may  we  dally  and  hour- 
ly uphold  him  In  these  times. 

We  remember  the  Vice  President,  ••  he 
Journeys.  We  commend  unto  Thee  hU  loved 
ones  In  his  absence  from  them.  Wilt  Thou 
prosper  his  time  with  leader,  of  other  na- 
tions. Wilt  Thou  oonununlcate  through  htm 
the  desires  of  thU  NaUon  for  JueUce  and 
peace  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  And 
wUt  Thou  return  him  safely  to  us  In  good 
health. 

We  prey  for  every  member  of  the  Cabinet 
In  their  several  reeponslblUtles.  We  pray 
for  the  Members  of  Congress.  We  pray  for  the 
courts  of  our  lands,  for  the  Oovemars  of 
our  States  and  State  legislatures,  for  aU  who 
are  ln;authorlty. 

Oh  Ood,  may  we  know  as  i^ever  before  that 
promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  East,  nor 
the  West,  nor  the  South,  but  the  Lord  Is  the 
Judge.  He  puteth  down  one  and  putetb  up 
another.  And  all  authority  Is  ordained  of 
Ood.  Send  upon  our  Nation  deep,  corporate 
himilllty,  that  together  we  may  seek  the  will 
of  Almighty  Ood  to  do  It. 

Let  They  blessing  abide  upon  us.  oh  Lord, 
not  because  we  are  worthy  of  It,  because  we 
need  It,  because  we  need  In  this  hour  of  hU- 
tory  to  be  the  people  of  Ood.  And  let  Thy 
wUl  be  done  In  us.  as  It  Is  In  heaven.  We  ask 
this  with  thanksgiving.  In  the  name  of  HUn 
who  loved  us  and  gave  hlmseU  for  us,  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Savior  and  Lord,  who  taught  us 
when  we  pray  to  say: 

"Our  Father,  which  art  In  heaven.  haUowed 
be  Thy  nanM.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  In  earth,  aa  it  Is  in  heaven.  Give  us 
thU  day  our  daUy  bread.  And  forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.  And  lead  us  not  Into  temptation 
but  deUver  us  from  evU:  for  Thine  Is  the 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  for- 
ever.    Amen." 

Senator  Caklk>n.  We  are  delighted  this 
morning  to  have  with  us  a  great  Christian 
leader,  a  great  national  and  International 
leader,  a  friend  of  all  of  us.  We  always  en- 
Joy  having  him  here,  and  It's  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  present  a  personal  friend  of  mine 
Dr.  BUly  Oraham. 

Dr.  OsAHAM.  lb.  President,  Senator  Caju,- 
sow,  Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  guests  last 
night  It  was  my  privilege  to  go  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  Atlantic  City,  and  In  that  magnificent 
speech  that  he  made  before  about  30,000  edu- 
cator, from  all  over  America,  he  Mid  this- 
"Our  times  are  filled  with  peril."  And  cer- 
tainly this  generation  has  been  called  the 
tormented  generation.  And  this  Is  the  gen- 
eraUon  destined  to  live  In  the  midst  of  crisis 
danger,  fear.  war.  and  death. 

When  we  read  of  the  scores  of  little  war» 
m  many  parts  of  the  world  which  rarely  make 
headlines  In  America,  when  we  read  the 
threatening  statements  of  some  world  lead- 
er, and  the  growing  nuclear  capabilities  of 
several  countries,  we  sense  that  something  is 
about  to  happen.  We  know  that  things  can- 
not go  on  as  they  are.  History  Is  about  to 
reach  an  Impasse.  We  are  now  on  a  coUlslon 
course.  Something  Is  about  to  give.  Hard 
major  decUlons  have  to  be  made.  The  world 
crlsU  presses  In  around  us.  We  wish  we 
oould  escape.  We  wlah  that  It  was  Just  a 
bad  dream  that  would  go  away.  But  there 
la  no  escape. 
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On  that  tragic  November  day  in  ion 
President  Kennedy  had  prepared  to  sav  m 
the  Dallas  Citizens'  Council,  "We  in  this  MrT 
erauon  are  by  destiny,  rather  than  by  chote." 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  freedom  " 

And  be  was  to  close  his  speecli.  alter  review- 
Ing  American  military  power,  with  these 
words:  "Our  strength  is  not  In  armament 
alone,  but  as  was  written  long  ago  Excem 
the  Lord  built  the  house,  they  Ubor  In  vato 
that  buUd  It.' "  J  ui  ymia 

There  are  two  sUtements  that  Jesus  ChrUt 
made  20  centuries  ago  that  are  relevant 
today  but  that  are  rarely  quoted,  even  bv 
clergymen.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I've  nev« 
heard  a  sermon  on  either  one  of  these  state- 
menu.  Christ  said  In  Luke  12- 49  "i  am 
come  to  set  fire  to  the  earth."  Have  vou 
ever  he&rd  a  sermon  on  that' 

Then,  m  Matthew  10:  84,  He  made  another 
strange  statement.  He  said,  "Think  not  that 
I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  thj  earth"  He 
•aid.  "X  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  swonl 
Por  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  family,  and  a  man's  foes  shall  be 
they  of  his  own  household." 

There  are  thoM  who  have  tried  to  reduce 
Christ  to  the  level  of  a  genial  and  Innocuous 
appeaser.  But  Jesus  said.  "You're  wrong  l 
have  come  as  a  flresetter  and  a  nrord 
wlelder." 

There  were  thousands  of  people  in  Chrlsfi 
day  who  coiUd  not  understand  what  He 
meant  when  He  said  He  would  come  to  set 
fire  on  the  eaxth.  They  were  goodhearted 
kind  people,  who  were  anxious  to  have  • 
better  world.  They  were  Idealistic,  but  they 
were  Ignorant  of  the  deep-seated  disease  ol 
human  nature.  They  looked  at  the  world 
through  rose-tmted  glasses. 

They  were  like  the  mother  of  Lee  Oswald, 
who  said,  "He  was  always  such  a  good  boy  " 
They  were  like  the  professors  of  Heidelberg 
University  who  praised  the  goodness  and  the 
character  of  Joseph  Ooebbels  when  he  was 
getting  his  Ph.  D.  degree.  They  were  like 
the  people  of  Buenos  Aires  who  thought  that 
Elchmann  was  a  model  citizen.  They  were 
like  the  people  whom  John  F.  Kennedy  de- 
scribed In  "WhUe  England  Slept."  They 
could  not  believe  the  crlsU  was  as  deep  as  it 
was. 

The  people  of  Jesus'  day  did  not  know.  ••  " 
He  did.  the  deep-seated  evil  within  human 
nature.  They  did  not  know  how  deeply 
fixed  were  the  roots  of  pride,  greed,  selfish- 
ness and  lust  In  human  society.  They  could 
not  believe  that  Jeremiah  was  right  when  he 
said,  "The  heart  Is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked."  They  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  result  of  sin  Is  spiritual  death 
and  that  a  holy  God  Judges  sin  In  nations 
as  well  aa  Individuals.  Their  understanding 
of  evil  in  the  world  was  shallow  and  super- 
ficial. It  seemed  to  them  that  everything 
could  easily  be  put  right  by  better  under- 
standing between  peoples,  by  better  educa- 
tion, and  by  social  solutions  alone. 

And  that  first  Christmas  night  when  the 
announcement  to  the  shepherds  was  made.  It 
seemed  to  Indicate  that  the  optimists  were 
right  when  the  angels  said.  "Olory  to  Ood  In 
the  highest,  and  on  earth,  peace,  good  will 
toward  men." 

However,  they  had  Ignored  the  63d  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  which  declared  that  he  would  be 
despised  and  rejected  of  men.  They  had  Ig- 
nored the  many  prophecies  that  Indicated 
that  the  world  would  rebel  against  him. 
They  were  certain  that  Jesus,  vrith  His  won- 
derful personality  and  His  gentle  nature,  had 
come  to  lead  them.  They  were  certain  that 
all  would  soon  be  peace  and  happiness  In  the 
world.  But  they  were  making  a  tragic  mis- 
take. And  It's  the  same  tragic  mistake  be- 
ing made  by  many  well-meaning  people  to- 
day who  have  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  Bible.  And  Jesus  had  to  correct  their 
easy  optimism  and  warn  them  that  Hl5  com- 
ing did  not  mean  a  quick  Utopia.  He  had 
to   make   clear   to   them   that   His   coming. 
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tar  from  meaning  peace,  mcfont  war.  Far 
trom  being  a  drug  to  sooth  society  to  sleep 
vttlir  man's  evil  nature  still  smoldering  and 
liable  to  explode  at  any  time,  His  message 
vas  a  fire  that  would  set  soclc^ty  ablaze  with 
division  and  strife.  He  taught  that  His  fire 
would  eventually  destroy  the  'bonds  of  fear. 
Ignorance,  Injustice,  and  racial  prejudice. 
But  Be  also  warned  that  this  i^ll  mean  dlvl- 
iloD  and  strife. 

Those  who  are  dominated  b(y  selfishness, 
lust  and  prejudice  are  going  to  fight  the 
dksnge  that  Christ  wants  to  prlng  to  their 
lives,  to  their  family,  and  to  their  world. 
Thus,  he  said,  "There  will  be  division  and 
strife  becaxise  of  Me."  And  thlB  Is  the  fimda- 
mental  truth,  not  only  of  the  Bible,  but  of 
the  conditions  round  about  ue  In  19M,  and 
we  will  only  delude  ousel  ves  If  we  try  to  be 
more  optimistic  than  Jesus  Ohrlst. 

The  basic  problem  facing  otir  world  Is  not 
Just  social  inequity,  lack  of  education,  or 
even  physical  hunger.  We  art  finding  that 
highly  educated  and  well-fed  people  have 
greeds,  hate,  passions  and  lust  that  are  not 
ellnUnated  by  any  known  meMis  of  educa- 
tion. The  roots  of  sin  in  our  hearts  are  ex- 
tremely deep,  and  this  Is  the  basic  cause  of 
tlM  world's  problems,  and  only  jtSie  fire  of  the 
Lord  can  bum  them  out.  i 

This  Is  precisely  what  Christ  came  to  do. 
Be  dldnt  come  to  treat  symptottis.  He  came 
to  get  at  the  very  heart  of  man's  disease,  and 
that's  what  Good  Friday  and  Bajster  are  all 
shout,  and  this  Is  why  former  Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer  wrote  an  article  few  weeks 
tgo  urging  the  world  to  turn  to  God.  He 
ujs  that  only  In  a  return  to  Ood  can  we 
find  peace. 

These  statements  about  fire  ind  the  sword 
of  Christ  are  probably  a  shock  to  many  of 
you  here  this  morning.  We've  been  taught 
to  long  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  Indeed  He  was.  We've  been 
Uught  that  He  was  the  very  incarnation  of 
the  everlasting  love,  and  Indeed  He  was.  But 
we  have  misunderstood  the  divine  definition 
of  peace,  and  we've  misunderstood  the  divine 
delnltlon  of  love.  Then  how  can  this  loving, 
peaceful  Christ  be  reconciled  with  this  flame- 
Mttlng  and  sword-bearlng  Christ  who  comes 
to  set  the  world  on  fire?  There  Is  no  con- 
trsdlctlon  at  all. 

John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  interpreted  this  quote  of  Christ  as 
tneamng,  "I  come  to  spread  the  fire  of  heav- 
enly love  over  all  the  earth."  There  is  a  sense 
In  which  true  love  is  a  fire.  Oeonlne  love  can 
never  be  complacent  and  patialve.  In  the 
Bible  It's  spoken  of  as  a  refiner's  fire.  It  Is 
the  man  who  loves  his  school  the  most  that 
•liouts  the  loudest  for  his  team  at  a  football 
l»me.  It's  the  man  who  lovet  his  country 
the  most  that  will  fight  to  preserve  Its  free- 
*>in.  It  Is  the  man  who  loves  his  neighbor 
most  who  will  fight  against  aU  that  hurts, 
deprives,  and  oppresses  his  neighbor. 

"Who  Is  offended."  shouted  PaiU  the 
Apostle,  "and  I  burn  not."  Think  how 
Christ,  with  righteous  Indignation,  drove  the 
moneychangers  out  of  the  temple,  how  he 
often  rebuked  the  Pharisees  for  plundering 
widow's  houses.  And  those  who  have  a  love 
M  freedom  will  do  everything  In  their  power 
"J*«P  that  freedom  that  they  have. 

P»trick  Henry  was  burning  with  love  of 
tfeedom  when  he  said.  "Give  me  liberty  or 
pw  me  death." 

George  Washington  was  burning  with  love 
«  country  when  he  shivered  from  the,  cold 
WW  went  hungry  at  Valley  Forge. 

Those  who  hate  tyranny  and  love  freedom 
wua  take  sides  when  little  nations  suffer 
wor  and  aggression  from  those  who  seek  to 
'"e  their  freedom  from  them, 
Tnn  Lft^w'  ''"•ned,  "When  you  take  sides. 
TOi  WUl  be  opposed  by  those  who  do  not 
Mdemand  the  deep  problem  of  human 
"J^ure  and  the  true  deflnlUon  of  love."  To 
J?»»e  some  things,  love  must  destroy 
""'«^-    Love  is  never,  never,  nsrar  neutral. 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  22  yeare  of  age. 
he  visited  New  Orleans,  and  saw  a  slave  girl 
being  pinched,  prodded,  and  trotted  up  and 
down  a  room  like  a  horse  to  show  what  good 
merchandise  she  was.  Lincoln's  heart  bled. 
It  was  on  this  trip  that  he  formed  his  opinion 
of  slavery.  It  ran  its  searing  iron  into  him 
then  and  there.  Lincoln  touched  the  arm  of 
his  companion  and  said  tensely,  "By  Ood, 
boys,  let's  get  away  from  thlB.  If  I  ever  get 
a  chance  to  hit  that  thing.  Ill  hit  It  hard."- 
Lincoln  loved  men,  whatever  their  color, 
with  a  deep  love,  and  because  he  loved  human 
beings  his  soul  blazed  against  the  slave  trade 
with  an  Intense  and  relentless  hatred.  He 
fought  against  it  with  a  passion  that  finally 
burned  it  out  of  existence  in  this  country. 
However,  his  love  for  men  did  not  bring  peace 
and  unity.  It  did  not  bring  him  a  high 
popularity  rating.  Read  his  biographies.  It 
created  strife  and  divUlon.  It  took  a  war  it 
took  a  bloodbath— because  he  hated  tyranny 
oppression,  and  prejudice.  He  was  damned 
and  criticized  more  than  any  President  In 
American  history.  It  eventually  cost  him 
hU  life.  However,  it  brought  him  the  In- 
ward peace  of  conscience  that  a  man  can 
know  only  when  he  is  morally  right.  And 
ultimately  It  brought  him  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  It  made  a  place  for  him  In 
history  unparalleled  by  any  other  American. 
Or,  look  at  Winston  Churchill.  No  man 
m  history  loved  England  more,  but  during 
the  late  1930's  he  was  mercilessly  criticized 
when  he  warned  about  the  growing  power 
and  ambitions  of  Hitler.  In  the  same  way 
the  love  of  God  will  force  us  to  take  sides 
when  we  are  confronted  with  moral  evil. 

If  we  love  the  poor  and  imderprivileged,  we 
wUl  want  to  destroy  the  slimw  and  ghettoes 
that  have  no  places  In  an  affluent  America. 
If  we  love  the  young  people  of  America,  we 
wUl  do«verythlng  In  our  power  to  destroy  the 
things  that  hurt  their  character  and  Jeopard- 
ize their  future.  But  that  wll!  bring  us 
Into  Immediate  opposition.  Even  today,  In 
this  country,  if  you're  a  patriot,  salute  the 
flag,  eing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and 
say  you  beUeve  in  America,  you're  Immedi- 
ately in  conflict  with  those  who  are  saying 
that  patriotism  is  pass^. 

Thus,  we  have  found  that,  as  Jesus  taught 
love  of  Ood,  love  of  neighbor  and  love  of 
country  does  not  necessarily  bring  peace. 
And  God's  love  U  10,000  times  more  intense 
than  any  human  love  can  possibly  be.  The 
Bible  says,  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  son."  He  came  to 
bum  out  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  out  of 
society  lust,  greed,  selfishness  and  evU,  and 
He  met  with  opposition.  He  was  despised' 
and  rejected.  He  was  cmclfled.  And  the 
blackest  picture  of  the  hvunan  heart  U  the 
cross  where  evil  Roman  soldiers  murdered 
Him.  But  though  they  killed  Him,  they 
could  not  destroy  the  flame  of  His  love. 
The  Bible  teaches  that  He  rose  again,  and 
this  Christ  is  in  the  world  today  with  His 
sword  and  His  fire  fighting  against  evU  and 
lust  and  selfishness,  and  Jealousy  and  hato 
and  oppression  and  tyranny.  But  Jesus  said, 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  "Blessed  are 
those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteotisness' 
sake." 

And  it's  my  prayer  today  that  we  will  re- 
cover oiu-  moral  courage  in  this  coimtry. 
But  if  we  recover  our  moral  courage,  it's 
going  to  take  a  moral  and  spiritual  awaken- 
ing that  must  sweep  this  country  from  coast 
to  coast  like  a  prairie  fire,  and  quickly.  It 
could  begin  here  this  morning,  it  cotild 
begin  In  your  heart.  And  I'm  asking  you 
today  at  this  hour  to  come  to  the  cross  and 
rededlcate  yourself  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  loved 
you  so  much  that  He  was  willing  to  die 
for  you. 

The  last  verse  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
RepubUc"  should  challenge  every  one  of  us 
this  morning: 

"He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that 
shaU  never  caU  retreat.     He  is  slfUng  out 
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J!l?  ^.^^'l'  ™'°  "**'*»•  H^  Judgment  amX. 
Oh,  be  swift  my  soul  to  answer  Him,  be 
Jubilant   my   feet.     Our   Ood   u   marching 

*J^'  ^^'<le'»«-  in  those  houra  of  decision 
that  you  have  to  make,  you  have  our  prayere 
our  love,  and  our  support.     God  blM  you! 

Unft^StatS*^"-  ^'  ^"'^^  °'  *»^« 
President  Johnson.  Dr.  Graham  my  be- 
loved friend.  Senator  Oa«lson,  distinbulshed 
quests  at  the  head  table,  my  dear  friend.  I 
am  pleased  to  return  again  to  our  annual 
«r*i"  ^i'f  ""*  and  to  be  among  so  many 
of  nay  old  friends,  in  this  room  this  morning 
we  have  been  privileged  to  hear  one  of  thi 
peat  speakers  and  leadera  of  our  time   and 

IV^^""  ^^^'^  "y  *'™*  °'  t^"  P-eat  lead- 
^-,x  *^*  »«>*  powerful  nations  in  aU  the 
world.  Yet.  not  a  single  one  of  us  U  ashamed 
tosay,  '-I  will  Uf t  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hllte 
from  whence  cometh  my  help." 

r.*^^^  t  T'  ^^'^^  ^'■<*™  ^«fe.  on  the  front 
•°^?t^f  ^'^^  Archives,  is  an  ln«:rrpU^: 
I^fvf^\,  P™»°^«"  As  your  President, 
tr^  ni^v,  ?"?^  occasion,  to  realize  the 
^n^h?  .  "***  statement.  Throughout  our 
^  »>l«tory.  our  Presidents  have  struggled 
J^^H,.'*?^*'^  problems.  The  way  they 
handle  those  problems  and  their  succeasei 
<x  failures  can  guide  us  in  the  actions  that 
we  are  caUed  upon  to  take  today. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  hlstorr 
cannot  tea^h  us,  and  among  them  is  hoW 
to  bear  without  pain  the  sending  of  our 
young  Americans  into  battle,  and  how  to  All 

th!iw^t^  '°i**w"  ""'  ^***  '°'  *»»«  ^*^  of 
their  fate,  and  bow  to  comwle  the  wUe  or 

mTw^U         ^  *^*  ""'*  children  when  that 

».!?**•  V*  "**  "™*"  ^»i«n  I  recaU  the 
wisdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  said- 

I  have  been  driven  to  my  knees  many  tlmei 
by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had 
nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom  and 
that  of  all  about  me  seemed  Insufficient  for 
the  day."  in  private  prayer  at  unusual 
moments,  I  have  found  courage  to  meet  an- 
other day  in  a  world  where  peace  on  earth  U 
still  only  an  empty  dream. 

■nie  prophet  Isaiah  tells  us,  "They  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shaU  renew  their 
strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wlnn 
as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  wmltT 
and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

I  beUeve  that  with  aU  my  heart.  But  In 
these  troubled  times  I  am  sustained  by  much 
more  than  my  own  prayers.  I  am  sustained 
by  the  prayere  of  hundreds  of  AmertcanB 
who  daily  take  the  time  to  look  up  frcxn 
their  own  |m>blems  in  order  to  try  to  give 
me  a  little  encoiu-agement  in  mine  Not 
long  ago  I  received  a  letter  one  morning 
from  a  mother  whose  son  had  been  killed  in 
Vietnam.  She  spoke  ol  the  pain  and  the  loss 
and  the  teare  that  are  ever  ready  to  flow 
but  through  all  of  this  were  words  of  en-' 
couragement  for  me  from  thU  dear  Uttle 
lady,  and  in  her  letter  she  concluded: 

"Ut.  President,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
all  that  I  feel  In  my  heart.  There  Just  aren't 
words.  So  we  ask  God  to  bless  you  and  your 
little  famUy.  that  He  wiU  guide  you  In  all  the 
terrible  decisions  that  you  must  make.  As 
long  as  we  believe,  our  strength  is  In  our 
faith  in  Ood,  and  He  wUl  never  fall  us." 

My  countrymen.  In  those  words  from  that 
dear  mother  are  to  found  the  greatness  of 
this  Nation  and  also  the  strength  of  Its  Presi- 
dent. 

The  benediction  by  Dr.  Abraham  Verelde 
executive  director  of  the  International  Coim- 
cU  of  Christian  Leaderahlp. 

Dr.  VnxmE.  And  now  may  He  who  has  not 
given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  of 
love  and  a  sound  mind,  grant  us  the  grace 
and  strength  to  go  out  and  translate  Into 
action  and  living  what  we  have  learned 
this  morning. 
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And  now  niAy  tbe  grace  of  our  Lord.  Je*ua 
Christ,  the  love  of  Ood  tbe  Father  and  tbe 
feUowsblp  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  grant  an  abld> 
Ing  preeeace  to  eacb  one  of  ua  and  through - 
out  tbe  world.    Amen. 


THE  17TH  ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL 
PANCAKE  DAT  RACE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
17th  anzuml  IntemationAl  Pancake  Day 
Race  was  run  yesterday.  It  Is  a  goodwill 
event  between  the  housewives  of  Liberal. 
Kans.,  and  Olney.  England,  and  Is  alwasn 
held  on  the  Tuesday  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day. I  am  proud  to  announce  that  the 
race  yesterday  was  won  by  Rachel  Crltes 
of  Liberal.  She  ran  the  course  In  1:04.6 
minutes,  setting  a  new  record  and  put- 
tlnc  the  American  girls  ahead  9-8  In  the 
annual  Shrove  Tuesday  contest  against 
the  women  of  Olney. 

This  race  Is  sponsored  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liberal,  for  the 
promotion  of  international  relations  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States. 

Some  years  ago  the  people  of  Liberal 
heard  of  this  500-year  event  of  pancake 
racing  over  a  415-yard  course  from  the 
town  pump  to  the  church.  The  city  of 
Liberal  challenged  the  women  of  Olney, 
England,  to  this  race,  and  the  challenge 
was  accepted  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Collins,  the 
Vicar  of  Olney. 

In  Old  England,  it  was  customary  for 
the  hoosewives  to  drop  wliatever  they 
were  doing  and  hurry  to  the  church  at 
the  tolling  of  the  bell,  to  be  "shriven"  of 
their  sins. 

In  1445,  a  wife  in  Olney,  England, 
started  baking  her  pancakes  rather  late. 
They  were  not  quite  finished  when  the 
church  bell  rang,  so  she  hurried  oft  to  the 
"shriving"  carrying  her  griddle  and  piui- 
eakes  with  her.  Thus  the  annual  qport- 
ing  event  was  bom. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  minority  leader  rendered 
an  outstanding  and  valiant  service  re- 
cently in  the  Senate  and  to  our  great 
Nation  in  his  efforts  in  opposing  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

Many  editorials  and  articles  have  been 
written  about  his  outstanding  service. 
I  have  one  editorial  to  present  today. 
I  wish  to  read  one  paragraph: 

DouuBN's  triumph  waa  a  victory  for  the 
pblloeoptay  of  Tbomas  Jefferson,  who  warned 
that  American  democracy  could  ■urvlve  only 
through  preventing  of  such  accumulatlona 
ol  pcmtx  that  could  overwhelm  tbe  Indi- 
vidual dtlaen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  from  the  Illinois 
State  Journal,  Springfield.  111.,  of  Satur- 
day, February  10.  1966,  entitled  "Why 
Dlrksen  Triumphed"  be  printed  tn  the 
Rkcord. 

Ttiere  bdnff  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tkb  PaorLB  Aobbxd:  Wht  Dducikm 
TamtnoD 


tbe  moet  significant  actloa  of  the  IBM  aes- 
■lon  of  the  UjS.  Congreas. 

Thl*  verdict  may  be  ratiumed  becauae  the 
DxaKaxN  triumph  may  eventually  be  recog- 
nised a*  a  turning  point  In  American  affairs. 
History  may  record  that  It  was  during  this 
seaalon  of  Congreas  that  bead  was  taken  of 
the  Increasing  concern  about  the  growing 
ooneentraUons  of  power  that  threaten  tbe 
freedom  of  tbe  Individual  American. 

For  Senator  Ddulskm's  monumental  victory 
was  a  defeat  not  only  for  tbe  vast  and  too- 
oftaa  abused  power  of  labor  imlons,  but  a 
check  at  least  on  tbe  spreading  of  Federal 
Influence  and  control  Into  thoae  areas  tradl- 
tlonaUy  preserved  for  the  States. 

Onuum'a  triumph  was  a  victory  for  tbe 
pblloeophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  warned 
that  American  democracy  could  survive  cxily 
through  preventing  of  such  accumulatlona 
of  power  tb«t  could  overwhelm  tbe  individ- 
ual citizen. 

Diaxanr  fou^t — almoet  alone — for  a  fun- 
damental principle  that  has  made  America 
great.  That  be  won  is  In  Itself  a  tribute  to 
tbe  personal  greatness  of  this  man.  It  has 
been  almost  universally  recognised  that  no 
other  Member  of  tbe  Senate  could  have  pre- 
vailed against  odds  ao  overwhelmingly 
against  blm. 

But  DnucsBN  did  win  despite  the  storm  of 
abuse  raised  against  blm  and  tbe  often  delib- 
erate distorting  of  his  motives.  An  effort 
was  made  by  extremists  of  the  left  to  smear 
blm  as  antiunion  because  be  Insisted  on 
the  right  of  individual  States  to  enact  right- 
to-work  laws  if  they  so  desired. 

Such  legislation  has  never  been  a  serious 
issue  in  nilnola.  This  State  has  long  pros- 
pered under  conditions  that  encourage  the 
formation  of  unions. 

But  It  was  DouuxN's  position  that  Illinois, 
no  more  than  any  other  State,  should, 
through  Its  representation  in  Congreas,  at- 
tempt to  force  other  States  to  aboltah  legis- 
lation deemed  of  value  to  their  own  interests. 
If  Individual  States  could  be  forced  to  do 
this  la  the  area  of  labor  legislation,  they 
could  be  so  forced  In  other  areas  as  weU. 

Although  DnKsXM  waged  bis  fight  almoet 
single-handedly  on  tbe  floor  of  tbe  Senate, 
there  were  subtle  signs  that  be  was  reen- 
forced  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  that 
cast  a  great  shadow  over  the  proceedings. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  firm  grasp  by  lead- 
ers of  tbe  majority  Democratic  Party  and  by 
Prealdent  Johnson  himself  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  understood  what  DnucsxN  was 
trying  to  do  and  supported  him  In  his  cause. 
Had  there  not  been  this  awareness  it  Is 
probable  that  the  power  of  tbe  Presidency 
and  the  overwhelming  Democratic  majority 
In  the  Senate  would  have  crushed  Dduesxn's 
use  of  the  filibuster,  a  time-honored  congres- 
sional tool  of  the  minority. 

The  fact  that  these  powers  were  not  used 
testify  to  the  righteousness  of  Dikkskn's 
cause  and  the  recognition  of  tbe  will  of  tbe 
American  people.  Through  Douksxn's  efforts 
the  latter  have  won  a  significant  victory  over 
the  forces  that  favor  centralized  power. 


Senator  »»Ba«rr  U.  Dxbkssk's  victory  In 
blocking  repeal  of  aaettoti  14(b)  of  tbe  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  may  someday  rank  In  blstory  as 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  GROXJP  OP 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  an  ofDcial  of  the  OfOce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  informed  a  member  of  miy 
staff  that  a  Headstart  grant  of  $5.6  mil- 
lion had  Just  been  approved  for  the  Child 
Development  Group  of  Bfississlppl 
through  Mary  Holmes  Junior  College. 

This  Is  the  same  group  that  last  year 
was  called  to  account  for  over  one-third 
of  a  Headstart  grant  of  $1.4  million. 

The  approval  of  this  grant,  under  the 
circumstances,  falls  to  comply  with  the 
very  strong  insistence  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  redpieiits 
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of  Federal  poverty  funds  should  be  floan- 
daily  responsible  and  capable  of  ad- 
ministering the  funds  given  to  them. 
In  view  of  the  facts  of  this  case  It  shows, 
in  my  (pinion,  poor  Judgment  or  a  com- 
plete disregard  for  the  law  passed  by 
Congress. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
amended  the  1966  poverty  program  ap- 
propriations bill  which  amendment  was 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  provided: 

That  no  jpart  of  the  f imda  appropriated  In 
this  paragraph  shaU  be  available  for  an* 
grant  imtu  the  Director  has  determined  that 
tbe  grantee  Is  qualified  to  administer  the 
funds  and  programs  Involved  in  tbe  proDosed 
grant  •   •   •.  ^^ 

In  its  report  the  Senate  committee  re- 
ferring to  the  poverty  program  stated: 

Perhaps  the  very  nature  of  the  clrcunj- 
stances  under  which  this  crash  program  wis 
originated  and  conductM  made  it  Inevitable 
that  errors  would  reeult.  However,  many 
lessons  should  have  been  learned  from  the 
experlencee  of  fiscal  year  1966  and  the 
errors  should  not  be  repeated.  The  com- 
mittee  emphasizee  that  tbe  mere  fact  that 
good  has  been  accomplished  by  the  enUre 
poverty  program  does  not  excuse  the  unwv- 
ranted  use  of  funds. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  strongly  feels 
that  the  Director  of  OEO  In  all  innt^n^M 
aho\ild  require  a  thorough  exalhlnatlon  to  b( 
made  of  each  applicant  to  determine  that 
the  recipient  is  capable  of  properly  admin- 
istering the  grant  and  that  the  Otrectcr 
should  make  a  continuing  stirveillance  to 
determine  that  the  terms  of  tbe  grant  are 
complied  with. 

To  accomplish  this  It  Is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  OKO  make  the  following 
proceduree  a  part  of  the  administrative  re- 
quirements and  the  rules  and  regulations: 

"(2)  The  community  action  programs 
abould  be  operated  only  by  responsible  peo- 
ple of  the  local  cooun unity  wherever  pos- 
sible and  every  effort  should  be  made  by 
personal  contact  if  neceesary  to  this  end. 

"(3)  Strict  acooimtlng  controls  should  be 
Insisted  upon  In  connection  with  all  money 
advanced." 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  to  wliich  I  have 
previously  referred,  OEO  Director  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver  placed  in  the  record  (i 
list  of  expenditures  by  the  Child  Devel- 
opment Qroup  which  were  questioned  by 
the  OEO.  The  list  appears  at  page  591 
and  totals  over  $500,000.  an  amount 
more  than  one- third  of  the  total  grant 
of  $1.4  million. 

It  was  stated  by  OEO  as  part  of  the 
table  that  listed  the  questioned  items 
that  these  items  would  be  cleared  and/or 
evaluated  in  the  final  audit  by  OEO.  The 
final  audit  has  now  been  completed,  the 
date  of  the  report  being  February  7, 1966. 

At  my  request  and  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
officials  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
made  a  comparison  of  the  February  7 
audit  with  the  OEO  audit  of  last  July. 
This  comparison  made  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  indicates  that  of  the 
original  17  items  questioned,  only  2  or  3 
have  been  resolved.  I  have  this  com- 
parison in  writing  in  my  ofSce,  and  a 
copy  is  in  the  files  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  as  well. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  comparison  that  tbe 
Child  Development  Group  of  MlsslssiW* 
has  failed  to  account  for  tens  of  thou- 
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lUids,  perhmM  hundreds  of  thotisands, 

of  dollars  and  that  this  group  is  no  bet- 
ter prepared  now  nor  is  it  any  better 
Qualified  to  properly  account  for  and  ad- 
minister the  $5.6  million  new  grant  than 
It  WAS  to  account  for  and  administer 
properly  the  first  grant  of  $1/1  million. 

The  management  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Child  Development  Group  remain 
virtually  the  same  as  when  they  were 
held  to  this  accoimting.  Itie  $1.4  mil- 
lion of  new  grant,  as  given  them,  is  equal 
to  exactly  4  times  the  amount  of  the 
original  grant,  as  to  which  there  were 
10  many  shortcomings. 

The  Group  is  directed  by  Virtually  the 
same  board  of  directors — the  leaders  are 
tbe  same — that  mismanaged  or  misspent 
one-third  of  the  first  grant,  It  is  the 
nme  group  that  operated  from  Mount 
Beulah.  at  Edwards.  They  merely  moved 
13  miles  into  the  city  of  Jackson. 

To  illustrate  how  irresponsible  this 
group  has  been  in  the  handling  of  Fed- 
eral money,  I  quote  from  the  report  of 
Vbe  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Investigators,  made  on  July  14,  1965, 
after  an  inspection  of  tbe  Child  Develop- 
ment Group  records:  <    11 

At  best  there  appears  to  be  a  >  serious  lack 
of  flical  responsibility  attending  the  admln- 
Mratlon  of  the  whole  project. 

An  OEO  audit  report  of  the  Child 
Development  Group  made  July  31,  1965, 

stated: 

Our  evaluation  of  CDOM  accounting  sys- 
tem disclosed  various  deficiencies  which  In- 
duded  the  following: 

1.  Accounting  procedures — there  exists  no 
vrttten  description  of  the  acoountlng  sys- 
tem Including  the  titles  of  various  aocotmts, 
explanations  of  expense  classlflcatlonB,  as 
well  u  the  prescribed  flow  of  financial  docu- 
ments. To  a  great  extent  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  records  and  related  data  are 
ittrlbutable  to  the  lack  of  written  accoimt- 
ing procedures  since  tbe  preparation  of  such 
procedures  are  usually  a  part  of  an  account- 
log  engagement  of  this  type. 

1.  Internal  controls — we  found  that  the 
htslc  requirements  for  a  sound  system  of 
internal  controls  were  lacking.  Including  the 
•eparatlon  of  voucher  approval  and  the  cash 
•Usburslng  fimctlons  and  the  review  of  these 
functions  by  Independent  personnel. 

S.  Accounting  records — at  tbe  time  of  our 
tndlt  the  accoutlng  records  did  not  properly 
wflect  the  current  status  of  OEO  funds, 
nipportable  expenditures  and  the  composi- 
tion at  the  non-Pederal  share. 

4.  Property  accounting — as  of  the  date  of 
our  audit,  no  procedures  or  Inventory  con- 
tnd  records  existed  to  account  for  furniture 
Md  •upplies.  which  cost  In  excess  of  $106,000. 
The  exact  locations  and  balanoes  of  these 
•■ets  are  unknown. 

The  deficiencies  and  discrepancies  that 
«l«ted  in  the  Child  Development  Group 
ffif  Mississippi  accounting  system  when 
the  first  audit  was  made  In  July  of  last 
yew  still  existed  in  February  of  this 
year,  less  than  2  weeks  ago,  a«d  I  charge 
that  they  still  exist.  j . 

According  to  the  flrud  auOit  report  of 
we  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
•Jated  February  7,  1966: 

Ro  system  had  been  eetabllabed  to  control 
«  account  for  purchased  property. 

f'urther.  the  OEO  audit  report  stated: 
Among  some  of  the  audit  Items  sUU  shown 

"•  outsUndlng  on  the  February  7  audit: 
1-  1106,000  of  property  purchaeed  but  \m- 

■*<*«bted  for. 


'^.  An  overpayment  of  •13,800  to  a  civil 
rights  organization  allegedly  for  room  and 
board. 

"3.  t3.850  In  salaries  to  the  grantee  college, 
including  several  weeks  salaiy  at  $150  per 
week  to  the  college  president  tor  work  which 
the  OEO  auditors  say  there  is  no  evidence  he 
pert (wmed  any  work  or  services. 

"4.  $180,000  local  contributions  which  did 
not  approach  agreed  amount  or  was  over- 
valued," 

OEO  claims  that  these  matters  have 
now  been  resolved  and  all  the  discrepan- 
cies ot  major  proportions  have  been 
satisfied. 

The  truth  is  they  were  forgiven,  not 
satisfied.     , 

Unauthorized  purchases  were  waived 
by  OEO  after  the  fact,  a  clear  violation 
of  their  own  rules. 

The  contract  agreement  Was  so 
ignored  and  abused  to  forgive  the  illegal 
and  Improper  expenditures  that  this 
solemn  agreement  was  made  a  sham  and 
meaningless  paper.  If  this  case  is  to  be 
a  precedent,  no  contract  with  OEO  has 
any  meaning  and  provides  no  protection 
or  tusurance  that  Government  money 
will  be  properly  spent  and  accounted  for. 

The  people  of  Mississippi  have  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  the  poverty 
stricken,  and  in  recent  months  and  years 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
regard.  Although  they  do  not  approve 
of  some  policies  and  regulations  imposed 
upon  them,  local  authorities  and  local 
private  citizens  of  Mississippi  have  In 
good  faith  accepted  the  p>overty  program 
and  conducted  many  successful  and 
worthwhile  projects.  When  the  program 
has  been  sponsored  and  operated  by  re- 
sponsible local  people  there  has  been  no 
trace  of  scandal  or  discord.  At  this 
moment  many  applications  by  com- 
petent organizations  are  now  pending  in 
OEO  oCQces  that  would  provide  the  train- 
ing proposed  for  some  of  the  same  ctiil- 
dren  as  is  proposed  in  the  Ciiild  Devel- 
opment Group  grant.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  some  of  these  applications  are  being 
held  deliberately,  pending  the  approval 
of  the  Child  Development  Group  and 
other  grants  that  would  supersede  and 
overlap  them,  thus  providing  grounds  for 
their  disapproval. 

As  the  benefits  of  successful  poverty 
programs  become  obvious,  those  who 
have  been  fearful  and  hesitant  will  shed 
their  reluctance  and  skepticism  and  the 
benefits  to  the  poor  will  spread  through 
more  and  better  projects.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  award  one-half  the  Headstart 
funds  allotted  to  Mississippi  in  a  grant 
to  an  organization  that  is  financially 
IrreBponslble  and  whose  leaders  are  gen- 
erally regarded  at  best  as  being  incap- 
able to  conduct  a  school  for  children 
would  undermine  and  destroy  the  ac- 
complishments already  made. 

To  do  so  will  play  into  the  hands  of 
extremists  and  will  give  weight  to  the 
argument  made  those  who  oppose  the 
poverty  program  on  the  grounds  it  has 
no  regard  for  the  poor  but  is  instead 
devoting  millioris  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  special  groups  and  individuals 
who  use  the  money  for  their  own  selfish 
interests. 

If  the  poverty  program  fails  in  Mis- 
sissippi, it  will  not  be  because  respon- 
sible, honest,  and  capable  local  leader- 


ship will  not  respond.  It  will  fall  be- 
cause responsible,  honest,  and  capable 
local  leadership  hils  been  bypassed  and 
rejected  by  the  national  and  regional  ad- 
ministrators of  the  program. 

The  pain  and  anguish  of  the  poor  who 
will  suffer  because  they  fail  to  receiva 
funds  that  were  squandered  or  misman- 
aged, or  misspent,  or  misappropriated 
will  not  be  on  the  hands  and  consciences 
of  concerned  Mississlppians.  Sound  ca- 
pable leaders  stand  ready  to  respond.  If 
these  leaders  are  spumed  in  fj^or  of  the 
incompetent,  failure  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram will  rest  squarely  on  the  Irrespon- 
sible bureaucrats  who  fail  to  recognize  or 
ignore  irrefutable  facts  such  as  I  have 
presented  to  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  warn  Senators  to  be- 
ware of  voting  for  a  bill  or  a  provision 
In  a  bill  which  directly  or  indirectly  ap- 
proves the  expenditure  of  money  on  the 
basis  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
shown  the  original  $1.4  million  grant  to 
this  group  has  been  spent.  I  warn  Sen- 
ators to  be  wary  of  approving  an  allow- 
ance'of  additional  funds  in  the  cunonnt 
of  $5.6  million — exactly  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  original  grant — ^without  a 
proper  accounting  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  first  grant. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  later  for 
the  enlightemnent  of  the  Senate,  becauae 
I  believe  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  enlightenment,  about  the  excessive 
salaries  paid  in  this  field  of  activity. 
This  situation  has  existed  in  Mississippi 
and  in  Washington. 

The  OEO  was  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure last  year  when  it  tried  to  correct  the 
Improper  expenditures,  about  which  I 
have  spoken.  Mr.  Shriver,  in  all  good 
faith,  told  me  that  he  plarmed  to  move 
the  headquarters  of  the  organization  last 
summer.  When  he  imdertook  to  do  so, 
the  workers  In  the  headquarters  more  or 
less  rebelled  and  refused  to  move  and  to 
comply  with  what  was  to  have  been  his 
order.  Under  pressure  from  various  civil 
rights  influences  and  organizations,  Mr. 
Shriver  did  not  require  that  removal. 
Frankly,  he  promised  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  he  would  move  them, 
and  he  has  moved  theia  out  of  that  com- 
munity to  nearby  Jaclcson,  15  miles  away. 
But  the  management,  supervisors,  and 
most  of  the  controlling  group  remain  ex- 
actly the  same. 

-In  the  face  of  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  addi- 
tional appropriation  that  was  included  in 
the  law,  I  cannot,  with  all  deference,  see 
how  in  the  world  Mr.  Shriver  approved 
$5.6  million.  I  am  determined  to  keep 
up  with  this  situation,  based  on  the  law- 
ful expenditure  of  money— the  ordinary, 
common,  simple,  honest,  legal  expendi- 
ture of  hard  dollars  of  appropriated 
funds,  as  to  which  Congress  certainly  has 
a  responsibility. 


UNCOLN  DAY  ADDRESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Lincoln  Day  adjournment  this  year. 
I  had  the  honor  to  speak  before  fellow 
Republicans  at  meetings  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Ana.  These  meetings  were 
held  under  the  audioes  of  the  Califor- 
nia Republican  League.    I  ^>oke  also  at 
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meetings  in  San  Fnuiclsco  and  Fresno 
beld  under  the  auspices  of  the  Repub- 
lican County  Conmiittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  partial  text  of  the  remarks  I 
delivered  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkooko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

PABTtAi.  Tbt  or  Bgiitres  it  VA.  Sbnatoc 
Tboma*  H.  Kuchxl,  at  Limooln  Dat 
LxTMCHKOM.  or  trs  CAuroufiA  BzrmLiCAif 
LiAom.  Los  Anoklbb,  Fbmivabt  14,  isee 
ThlM  occasion  u  devotedly  addressed  to 
tbe  memory  of  Abr«b&m  Lincoln,  mtIof  of  a 
nation,  emanclptatdr  of  a  race.  In  hla  spirit, 
you  bsT*  eetabllsbed  the  California  Repub- 
lican League,  a  volunteer  party  organlaa- 
Uon  where  great  Issues  which  confront  our 
people  may  be  debated  and  discussed.  Tou 
seek  to  apply  a  rule  of  reason  to  complex 
questions  upqa  which  our  people  and  our 
representatives  must  render  judgments. 
Tou  seek  to  revitalize  our  Republican  Party. 
to  make  It  a  forward-looking  and  successful 
poUtloal  Instrumentality,  to  which  Ameri- 
cans may  once  again  turn  and  give  thalr 
faith.  I  )oln  you  with  enthusiasm  In  that 
worthy  endeavor. 

Mr.  Lincoln  left  an  Indelible  stamp  on  our 
party  as  a  national  party  of  American 
progress. 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past,"  he  said, 
"are  Inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The 
occasion  U  piled  high  with  dlfflculty  and  we 
must  rise  wHb  the  occasion.  As  our  case 
is  new,  so  we  must  think  an«w  and  act 
anew.    We  miut  disenthrall  ourselves." 

The  stormy  present  of  the  1860's  was  the 
fury  of  the  Civil  War  It  did.  Indeed,  make 
our  country's  past  In  Xlncoln's  time  appear 
quiet.  In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  erents, 
calm  and  quiet  have  given  way  in  continu- 
ing cycle  to  squall  and  storm.  As  I  meet 
with  you  here  In  "Callfomla  In  I0Ofl,  over  a 
c«ntui7  aftCT  the  strife  of  Lincoln's  day, 
violence  once  again  has  begun  to  erupt 
aroimd  the  world  and.  alas.  Is  in  evidence 
among  our  own  people  at  home. 

Once  again,  storm  clouds  are  appearing. 
They  cast  their  shadows  on  peoples  who  had 
fondly  hoped  that  peace  and  plenty  might 
Snally  be  their  lot.  Science  has  made 
enormous  strides  which  can  unbelievably 
benefit  us  all.  It  has  unlocked  the  doors 
to  terrible  secrets  available  equally  for  good 
or  evil.  The  tragedy  Is  that  man  himself  has 
not  kept  pace  with  these  scientific  mile- 
stones. He  appears  sometimes  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  to  do.  He  enjoys  very  little  wiser  guid- 
ance than  he  had  a  century  ago.  Lust  for 
power,  greed,  fear  and  hate  still  compeU 
with  our  belief  in  Ood,  and  In  freedom,  and 
In  th*  brotherhood  of  man. 

Our  own  constitutionally  guaranteed 
freedoms  have  lately  been  grossly  abused  as 
emotions  seem  to  elbow  reason  out  ot  the 
way.  Respect  for  law  has  been  arrogantly 
flouted.  The  memory  of  Watts  hangs  heavy 
on  our  oonsclence.  The  dignity  of  our 
Judicial  system  has  been  undermined.  A 
New  York  Judge's  writ  has  been  torn  up  be- 
fore TV  cameras  and  so  have  draft  cards. 
A  Communist  flag  is  unfurled  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  by  those  who  side  with 
North  Vietnam.  One  beatnik  contemp- 
tuously records  antl-Amerclan  propaganda 
for  use  by  Hanoi.  And.  at  the  other  end  of 
the  political  spectrum,  a  secret  rlghtwlng 
political  organization,  proudly  proclaiming 
that  it  has  adopted  Communist  techniques. 
tries  to  pull  down  the  temple  by  the  amas- 
ing  asaerUon  that  our  American  Oovemment 
U  40  to  80  percent  Communist  dominated. 
All  titese  things,  and  many  more,  tncreasa  the 
difficulties  which  beset  us  today. 

The  people,  the  plain  ordinary  people, 
about  whom  Lincoln  was  concerned,  have  a 


duty,  greata  than  ever  before,  to  discharge 
their  civic  obligations  as  reasonable,  ra- 
tional, thinking  cltlxens.  The  future  of  this 
Republic  rests  largely  In  their  hands. 

What  a  tremendoiu  challenge  to  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Our  two-party  system  has 
been  traditionally  one  of  the  most  effective 
cheeks  and  balances  In  our  national  llfs. 
That  system  Is  In  danger.  Republicans 
represent  but  a  third  of  the  Congress.  Only 
twice  since  1932.  has  our  party  controlled 
otir  Federal  Legislature.  Democrats  today 
outnumber  Republicans  in  this  State  by 
about  1,400,000.  Their  registration  Is  up 
100.000  from  January  a  year  ago,  while  ours 
Is  up  but  84,000.  In  the  country  as  a  whole, 
63  percent  of  our  people  consider  themselves 
Democrats,  while  only  26  percent  classify 
themselves  as  Republicans.  There  is  talk 
of  a  black  man's  party^a  white  supremacy 
party,  a  labor  party,  and  a  self-styled  con- 
servative party.  Some  people  are  demand- 
ing that  the  two  major  political  parties  re- 
constitute themselvss,  one  into  a  so-called 
liberal  party,  the  other  into  a  so-called  con- 
servative party.  It  will  be  good  for  the 
Nation,  and  for  our  party.  If  such  a  reallne- 
ment  does  not  occur. 

Tom  Dewey  set  this  argument  to  reet  when 
he  said: 

"These  impractical  theorists  *  •  •  want  to 
^ve  all  the  moderates  and  llbwals  out  of 
n»e  Republican  Party  and  hav%  the  remainder 
Join  forces  with  the  conservative  groups  of 
the  South.  Then  they  would  have  everything 
neaitly  arranged  indeed.  The  Democratic 
Party  would  be  the  llberal-to-radical  party. 
The  Republican  Party  would  be  the  conserv- 
ative-to- reactionary  party.  The  results 
would  be  neatly  arranged  too.  The  Republi- 
cans would  lose  every  election,  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats would  win  every  election.  It  may  be 
a  perfect  theory  but  it  would  result  In  a 
one- party  system." 

How  best,  my  fellow  Republicans,  do  we 
respond  to  this  challenge  to  our  party  and  its 
future  in  this  ttme  of  upheaval?  Do  we  not 
need  to  demonstrate  that  we  believe  In  the 
best  interesU  of  the  people  as  a  whols,  that 
we  seek,  constructively,  to  solve  our  current 
day  dilemmas,  that  we  open  wide  oxix  doors 
to  all  Americans  of  good  wlU?  Must  we  not 
attract,  by  the  Lincoln-Eisenhower  philoso- 
phy, by  the  Hlnon  Johnson,  Earl  Warren, 
Goodwin  EUiight  philosophy,  men  and  women 
from  all  walks  of  life,  from  every  color  and 
creedT 

It  U  frightening  to  Uiink  that  poUtloal 
parties  In  America  might  be  based  on  race. 
It  Is  frightening  to  contemplate  parties  cre- 
ated on  the  sole  basis  of  economic  or  socirfl 
Interests.  A  labor  party,  a  bxislnessman's 
party,  a  farmer's  party,  each  claiming  priority 
over  other  segments  of  our  national  life  is 
not  a  very  good  way  to  assure  a  happy  future. 
It  is  our  party  which  now  must  revitalize  it- 
self. To  serve  this  country,  and.  Incidentally, 
to  win  elections,  we  need  to  represent  a  brofid 
spectrum  of  our  American  society,  to  present 
a  national  point  of  view  which  reflects  the 
national  American  Interest,  to  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  human  freedom,  to  equal  op- 
portunity under  law  for  all  Americana,  to 
equal  Justice  for  all,  not  for  Just  some,  to  a 
Republican  Party  to  which  rich  and  poor, 
hlg^  and  low,  black  and  white.  Christian  and 
Jew.  men  frcwn  labor  and  from  business  and 
farms  may  give  tHelr  allegiance.  TbU  meet- 
ing here  today  includes  almost  every  segment 
of  our  local  society,  I  am  happy  to  observe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  do  not  make  forward 
progress  by  walking  backwards.  You  do  not 
merit  the  people's  faith  at  the  ballot  box  If 
you  try  to  destroy  the  people's  faith  all  the 
rest  of  the  time.  In  a  world  literally 
shrunken  Into  a  neighborhood,  you  cannot 
isolate  yourself  or  your  country. 

You  do  not  step  back  from  the  abyss  of 
nuclear  obliteration  by  demanding  that  the 
test  ban  treaty  be  Junked.  You  do  not  ad- 
vane*  towards  the  dream  of  a  world  of  law 


by  revUlng  ths  United  Natlona.  You  do  not 
contribute  to  the  defensive  strength  sod 
power  of  our  beloved  country  by  urging  that 
our  constitutional  tax  provisions,  which  fur- 
nlsh  the  money  for  our  military  forces  be 
summarUy  repealed.  You  do  not  honor  th* 
American  maxim  of  equal  Jurtlce  under  isw 
by  demanding  repeal  of  civil  rights  leglsU- 
Uon,  largely  written.  Incidentally,  by  Repob. 
llcans  In  the  Congress.  You  do  not  build  a 
successful,  vltol  RepubUcan  Party  by  seekiiu 
to  make  It  an  exclusive  club.  -v^^iud 

Lincoln  gave  us  a  guldeUne:  '"rhe  leglU. 
mate  object  of  goverimient  Is  to  do  for  i 
community  of  people  whatever  they  need  to 
have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all,  or  so  wtD 
do  for  themselves.  In  their  separate  and 
Individual  capaclUas.  In  all  that  the  people 
can  individually  do  as  weU  for  thcmaelVM. 
government  ought  not  to  Interfere." 

Over  the  last  10  decades  the  Republican 
Party  and  lu  leaders  from  Lincoln  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  to  Robert  A.  Taft  and  Dwtght 
D.  Bsenhower  have  been  generally  succett- 
ful  in  striking  the  balance  as  to  where  our 
coimtry's  needs  are  best  served.  Prom  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  freedom  of 
of  the  slaves  a  century  ago,  through  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Departments  of  Agrlculturs, 
Justice.  Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  esteb- 
Ilshment  of  the  merit  system  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, antitrust  regulation,  conservation  at 
our  natmal  reaorces,  labor-management  leg- 
islation, stotutee  providing  Incentives  for 
States,  local  governments  and  private  indus- 
try, to  solve  specific  problems,  to  Eisenhow- 
er's  fiscal  Integrity,  hU  education  and  oil- 
tural  exchanges  and  his  treaties  furthering 
peaceful  cooperation,  the  record  of  Repub- 
lican achievements  has  been  high. 

We  are  now  In  an  era  of  increasing  urban 
and  suburban  growth.  By  1976,  80  percsnt 
of  all  Americans  will  be  living  in  urban  areas. 
And  nowhere  Is  mental  sterility  more  ap- 
parent than  in  many  of  our  major  urban 
cities,  too  long  controlled  by  DemocraUc  po- 
litical bosses.  Our  major  metropolitan  areu 
continue  to  be  clogged  with  slums,  with  traf- 
fic and  with  crime.  Racial  tensions  remain. 
All  the  urban  renewal  and  public  housing  in 
the  world  will  not  mean  a  better  America 
unless  we  work  to  help  people  to  become  bet- 
ter. Hoiises  alone  will  not  cure  the  prob- 
lem. Money  alone,  no  matter  how  bounti- 
fully expended,  wUl  not  create  morality.  Leg- 
islation by  itself  cannot  guarantee  soIuUonf. 
The  stated  goals  of  the  war  on  poverty  re- 
flect a  national  concern  for  the  poor.  But 
the  administration  of  this  Federal  program 
has  been  gutted  by  Democratic  Party  politic*. 
When  Republicans  In  the  Senate  sought,  by 
amendment,  to  apply  the  Hatch  Act  to  the 
poverty  legislation,  we  were  defeated.  We 
Intend  to  try  again.  When  we  tried  to  pre- 
serve the  traditional  Pederal-State  relation- 
ship, by  reqi^lrlng  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment deal  with  the  States  rather  than  with 
Individual  cities,  we  were  again  defeated. 
Republicans  do  not  oppose  Federal  action 
which  seeks  to  eliminate  slums  or  to  help 
the  destitute  look  forward  to  better  days. 
But  the  position  we  took  In  trying  to  fashion 
better  legislation  ought  to  be  a  vigorous  is- 
sue in  the  next  campaign. 

In  urban  redevelopment,  the  bulldozer  ap- 
proach ought  not  to  preempt  the  field.  It 
U  to  the  credit  of  Republicans  in  the  Con- 
gress that  we  were  able  successfully  to  offer 
legislation  by  which  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing structures  may  be  accomplished  when  it 
better  serves  the  public  interest.  Under 
such  circumstances,  neighborhoods  may  be 
preserved  and  the  wholesale  relocation  of 
the  poor  may  be  avoided.  And  by  the  way. 
Republicans  do  not  believe  that  IIOXXX)  a 
year  income  families  ought  to  receive  Fed- 
eral rent  subsidies,  and  we  said  so  with  our 
votes. 

Republicans  have  taken  a  lead  in  realistic 
Federal  interests  in  air  pollution  and  water 
poUution.    I   am  glad   to  recaU  I  am  ths 
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uitbor  ot  the  first  Federal  air  pollution 
itatute  enacted  several  years  ago.  Water 
pollution  and  water  scarcity  will  be  unsolved 
problems  in  which  our  country  has  an  Inter- 
Ht,  and  In  which  our  party  has  an  interest, 
K  the  rivers  of  America  are  ndt  made  pure 
In  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  Water  scarc- 
ity will  be  a  nationwide  probletn. 

While  population  will  increase  one-third, 
water  consumption  will  double.  In  the  same 
period  of  time,  additional  waiter  must  be 
imported  Into  the  Pacific  Sotlthwest,  in- 
cluding southern  California,  or  {our  own  fu- 
ture growth  will  become  bleak. !  I  think  the 
ebsnces  of  enacting  a  gigantjlc  repayable 
reclamation  bill  Importing  wajter  into  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  are  lairly  bright. 

Our  party  has  traditionally  stood  for  hu- 
man freedom  and  for  equal  oppbrtunlty  and 
equal  dignity  before  the  law  for  all  of  our 
dtlaens.  The  first  legislation  Healing  with 
dvU  rights,  since  the  Civil  War,  was  enacted 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Eldenhower  ad- 
ministration. In  1964  and  agalt  in  1965  the 
OtU  Rights  Act  and  the  Votlnk  Rights  Act 
were  largely  written  in  the  offldo  of  the  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  Senate,  EVtRETT  Dirk- 
siM,  and  generally  reflected  th*  philosophy 
of  Lincoln  today.  Republicans  peed  to  dem- 
onstrate that  men  of  every  racs  will  feel  at 
home  in  Lincoln's  house.  ] , 

Education  Is  a  matter  of  natioiial  concern 
and  a  matter  of  abiding  concern  to  the  Re- 
publican Party.  The  first  so-cijled  aid-to- 
education  law  was  adopted  in  M-.  Lincoln's 
•dmlnlstratlon.  the  land-grant  'ooUege  pro- 
gram, under  which  our  own  State  university 
has  grown  to  preeminence  aniong  all  the 
ichools  of  the  world.  In  modam  times.  It 
was  the  late  Bob  Taft  who  sucMrsfully  au- 
thored In  the  Senate  the  first  bljl  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  public  education  In 
areas  which  needed  assistance  U>  meet  the 
jrowlng  needs  of  their  youth,      j 

Taft  said  it  this  way  in  the  Senate:  "In  the 
matters  affecting  the  necessities; of  life — and 
Iihould  like  to  confine  it  so  faj-  as  possible 
w  the  necessities  of  life;  namely,  to  relief, 
to  education,  to  health,  to  houslic — I  do  not 
believe  the  Federal  Oovernmeni  can  say  it 
^||ia»  no  Interest  and  say  to  thej  people  'Go 
your  way  and  do  the  best  you  caii'  •  •  •  be- 
cause I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  see 
If  we  cannot  eliminate  hardshdp,  poverty, 
inequality  of  opportunity  to  the|  best  of  oiu- 
ability."  [ 

Education  concerns  the  youth  t^f  our  land, 
Md  surely,  it  concerns  the  fu  ;Ure  of  our 
country.  I^ 

The  birth  rate  of  the  Second  World  War 
M«  provided  the  Republican  Pitty  with  a 
^unique  opportunity.  Last  yeaj  1  million 
more  young  Americans  reached  the  age^jf 
18  than  in  1964.  The  average  yeitly  Increase 
la  America's  teenage  labor  force  in  the  1960'8 
•ul  be  almost  6  times  the  average  yearly  In- 
««M  In  the  1950'8.  By  the  19(8  preslden- 
"»1  election,  the  average  age  of  out  electorate 
»m  have  dropped  from  33  years  ih  1960  to  25 
year*  or  less.  | 

Thus,  the  youth  of  our  Natioii  enters  po- 
UUcal  life  with  a  clean  slate.  Fit  them  the 
political  battles  of  the  1930's  i*ve  faded. 
wa  receded  Into  history.  Theyi  are  enter- 
««  a  society  where  our  Republican  phl- 
"wphy  must  be  one  of  ever-expaalding  horl- 
•«>»  tor  all,  rather  than  merely  dividing  up 
'Mt  cxlsu  between  the  "haves"  and  the 
wve-nots."  They  are  entering  a  society 
"^  an  awareness  that  aU  the  slogans  and 
™gery  of  the  past,  whether  it  b^  New  Fron- 

W?/  ^*'*''  ^^^  °«»J'  °'  Gre«.t  Society, 
""(not solved  the  problems  of  ah  urbanized 
*™nca  or  of  a  deeply  troubled  jworld. 

WUl  you  as  active  leaders  of  ihe  Repub- 
*«  J-arty  encourage  these  young  Americans 
tor^?!^''  '■*'*'"  *»y  showing  a  raoeptlveneas 
loT^  ,  T  ^'^^  *  Willingness  to  reach  out 
^people  from  all  walks  of  life?  Tours  Is  an 
"«onc  opportunity  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
"^  MJd  our  party  by  bringing  f^la  energy 
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and  this  zeal  to  the  service  of  the  Republic 
through  the  Republican  Party.  If  we  faU, 
this  Republic  and  this  party  will  be  In 
trouble. 

Far  above  every  other  question  which 
deeply  concerns  the  American  people  Is  the 
question  of  peace  or  war.  Vietnam  and  all 
that  it  portends,  or  may  portend,  is  upper- 
most In  the  minds  of  each  of  us.  A  U.S 
Senate  conMnlttee  is  holding  hSarlngs  on 
the  whole  spectrum  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy in  southeast  Asia.  It  serves  a  highly  use- 
ful public  purpose  by  so  doing.  Members  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  have 
a  duty  to  cooperate  with  the  committee,  to 
answer  questions  in  open  session  on  our 
policy,  except,  of  course.  In  those  Instances 
where  the  security  of  the  United  States  would 
be  damaged  by  public  disclosure. 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  our 
response  to  a  call  for  help  by  South  Viet- 
nam, the  fact  is  that  we  are  In  that  country 
with  more  than  200,000  young  Americans 
risking  and  giving  their  lives,  writing  a  new 
and  moving  chapter  in   American   courage. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  on  the  campus  of  UCLA, 
I  said  that  America  and  her  allies  are  in 
South  Vietnam  today  "only  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring,  or  helping  to  assure,  a  people's 
freedom  to  chart  their  own  course,  unhin- 
dered by  acts  of  aggression  from  VTlthout 
their  borders.  We  have  applied  a  measured 
force  in  seeking  to  obtain  this  limited  ob- 
jective which  surely  stands  for  decency  and 
Integrity  by  which  we  wish  our  country  to 
be  guided." 

I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  we  be- 
lieve disputes  among  nations  ought  to  be 
settled  at  the  conference  table.  I  have  no 
patience  for  politicians  who  publicly  pick 
out  their  favorite  bomb  sites  as  their  own 
personal  prescription  for  what  they  call  vic- 
tory. 

I  have  no  patience  for  those  who  want 
us  now  to  leave.  The  victory  we  seek  is  free- 
dom, independence  and  peace  for  South  Viet- 
nam. I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  feel  assured  that 
American  resolve  will  not  be  constant  and 
that  time  will  bring  success  to  their  mis- 
named "war  of  liberation."  But  time  will 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  their  opinion  for 
we  shall  not  run  away. 

The  doorway  to  peaceful  discussion  will 
remain  open,  as  It  should.  We  ardently  pray 
for  a  Just  peace.  America  plots  no  war.  We 
are  not  aggressors;  nor,  Indeed  Is  South  Viet- 
nam. "Leave  your  neighbor  alone"  Is  all  we 
say  to  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  re- 
gime. We  are  a  decent  people,  and  we 
cherish  the  freedom  of  man.  We  are  an  hon- 
orable people  and  so  we  shall  remain.  And 
that,  I  think,  is  precisely  the  prescription  for 
the  RepubUcan  Party  in  the  stem,  and  press- 
ing days  which  lie  ahead. 


NEW  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  COM- 
MEMORATIVE STAMP 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  under 
a  standing  order  of  the  Senate  in  eCfect 
since  1901,  on  Washington's  birthday,  the 
Washington  Farewell  Address  is  read. 
There  Is  a  similar  standing  order  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Yesterday,  I 
was  privileged  to  read  that  address  in  the 
Senate. 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
address,  there  was  a  ceremony  in  the 
Vice  President's  office  for  the  dedication 
of  a  new  5-cent  stamp,  which  bears  a  re- 
production of  the  famous  Peale  portrait 
of  the  first  President  that  hangs  in  the 
President's  office. 

During  the  course  of  that  ceremony, 
Richard  J.  Murphy,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  gave  a  dedication  speech;  Rep- 
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resentetive  Mnnc — ^who  read  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  yesterday  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — ^made  a  talk, 
and  I  made  a  short  speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Ricoed  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  ot  Richard  J.  MtntpsT,  Assistamt 
PosTscASTKR  General,  at  thi  Dedication  o» 
THE     George     Washinoton     Stamp,     U.S. 
Capitol.  Washington,  D.C,  FKBatrART  22 
1966 

I  am  greatly  honored  today  to  participate 
with  Senator  Metcaut  and  Representative 
Mink  in  paying  homage,  on  the  234th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  to  the  moat  universally 
admired  and  respected  figure  in  our  NaUon's 
Illustrious  history. 

This  has  become  a  pleasant  tradition  in  the 
poetal  service,  for  not  only  was  President 
Washington  first  In  war,  first  In  peace,  and 
first  In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  but  he 
was,  together  with  hU  friend,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  first  to  appear  on  an  American 
postage  stamp  in  1847.  Since  then  he  has 
appeared  on  74  different  occasions— more 
often  than  any  other  person.  Only  212  In- 
dividuals have  ever  been  honored  by  appear- 
ing on  U.S.  stamps,  and  most  of  them  only 
once,  so  the  phllateUc  dlsanctlon  accorded 
this  remarkable  patriot  is  Indeed  rare. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  public  recognition 
should  be  so  continuous  and  widespread 
for  never  has  such  a  multitude  of  people 
owed  to  one  individual  a  greater  measure  of 
appreciation  for  the  blessings  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Oppressed  colonlste,  yearning  to  breathe 
free,  witnessed  imminent  defeat  transformed 
Into  victory  by  the  magnificence  of  his  gen- 
eralship. A  disorganized  confederation, 
struggling  with  hard-won  Independence,  was 
endowed  with  the  Constitution  which  llvee 
yet  today  under  the  guidance  of  his  presiding 
talent.  The  fledgling  Federal  Republic  be- 
came this  American  Nation,  fathered  during 
Its  Infant  years  by  his  preeminent  leadership. 

Any  one  of  these  tasks  would  have  entitled 
this  largely  self-educated  Virginia  planter  to 
a  prominent  niche  of  honor  In  the  glories  of 
our  history.  But  for  one  individual,  who  by 
his  own  Judgment  Inherited  "inferior  endow- 
ments from  nature."  to  have  accomplished 
all  ttUs^and  more,  U  what  gives  an  almost 
breathtaklngly  unreal  quaUty  to  our  Natlon'e 
past. 

More  than  any  citizen  before  or  since 
Washington  symbolizes  the  basic  national 
unity  underlying  the  Infinite  diversity  which 
Is  America.  Not  for  words  or  for  thoughts, 
nor  for  oratory,  nor  for  appearance,  nor  even 
for  talents  is  Washington  accorded  the  first 
rank  in  historical  honors,  because  in  all  of 
these  he  was  clearly  surpassed  bv  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  But  for  his 'deeds,  for 
his  acts  of  greatness,  for  soUd  accMnpllsh- 
ments  which  time  has  not  dlmlnUhed  Is 
Washington  universally  acclaimed. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  there 
appeared  in  a  fledging  America,  under  the 
most  unlikely  of  circumstances,  an  aggrega- 
tion of  talent  so  remarkable  as  to  be  rarely 
witnessed  4n  any  other  epoch  in  any  other 
nation.  Here  among  such  giants  as  Benjamin 
FrankUn,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, James  Madison,  and  John  Adams, 
Washington  was  chosen  unanimously  to  lead 
the  Nation  and  was  recognized  universally 
as  the  preeminent  citizen  of  the  Republic.  • 
No  amount  of  acclaim  by  any  subsequent 
generation  could  possibly  equal  that  appro- 
bation. "^ 

Washington  stands  today  as  a  imlque  his- 
torical figure,  symbolizing  above  aU'  char- 
acter, duty,  and  patriotism  to  an  age,  which 
for  all  of  its  sophistication  and  worldliness. 
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tUll  quietly  prtaw  Omm  qxuUlUM  m 
aDbl«  rirtuM.  Bigger  tban  tba  office  h«  waa 
ftbout  to  ent«r,  tbe  only  occupant  never  to 
•etlTely  Mek  tta«  job,  he  gave  the  office  the 
bade  mold  which  forma  It  today. 

Juat  aa  few,  if  any.  military  commandera 
bad  ever  faced  greater  odda  agalnat  the 
achievement  of  victory,  so,  too,  Washington 
aa  Praaldent  faced  the  unbelievably  difficult 
taak  of  forging  a  Federal  Ooremment  from 
an  inheritance  of  roughly  a  dozen  clerka,  an 
empty  Treaaury  and  a  slightly  under  700- 
man  army.  The  measure  of  sucoeea  affprded 
his  efforts  la  beat  atteated  by  the  fact  that 
we  gather  here  today.  In  the  world's  most 
powerful  nation,  to  reflect  upon  the  atag- 
gerlng  magnitude  of  that  feat. 

Today  as  our  Nation  again  faces  external 
challenges  fraught  with  peril,  we  would  do 
well  to  ponder  that  Waahlngton's  unique 
contribution  was  that  he  had  the  indomlta- 
ble  courage  and  reeolute  determination  to 
meet  the  challenges  that  came  to  him  In  his 
time.  Aa  we  encounter  new  challenges,  ao 
must  we  deviae  new  aolutlona  to  meet  the 
needa  of  our  day.  This  is  a  lesaon  which 
General  Washington's  successors  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  BuiiPKaKT,  understand  very  well. 
Aa  our  leaders  strive  to  secure  for  our  gener- 
ation the  liberty,  peace,  national  unity,  and 
Institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  advocated  by  Washington  In  his 
Farewell  Address,  let  them  be  comforted  by 
the  knowledge  that  even  so  enormous  a  fig- 
ure aa  the  Father  of  our  Nation  was  not 
without  his  severe  detractors,  but  history 
baa  been  more  kindly  disposed  to  his  achieve- 
ments than  to  his  opponents'  criticisms. 

Let  the  Nation  be  comforted  by  the  fact 
that  as  the  life  of  Washington  attests,  provi- 
dence has  been  good  to  us  by  providing  us 
with  the  right  man  In  the  right  place  at  the 
right  tUne;  and  the  shining  example  of  trl- 
timph  over  adversity  which  is  the  story  of  the 
cltlzen-BOldler  from  Mount  Vernon  remains 
forever  a' source  of  constant  strength  to  hla 
aucceaaora. 

RXMABXS  or  Rn>«XSBKTATIV«  PaTST  T.  ISXXK. 

The  new  Oeorge  Washington  stamp  we  are 
dedicating  here  today  honors  a  man  asso- 
ciated deeply  with  the  early  folklore  of  our 
young  Nation.  Yet,  In  spite  of  the  legendary 
quality  of  this  man,  his  career  shows  him 
to  have  been  eminently  a  man  of  action  and 
public  affairs. 

Oeorge  Washington  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly  In  colonial  times,  a  soldier 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  a  Member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  commander  of  tbe 
Revolutionary  armies,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention that  drafted  the  Constitution  and 
President  of  that  Convention,  then  finally 
the  acclaimed  first  President  of  the  Republic. 

Preeminently  a  man  of  his  times  and  a 
man  of  history,  Oeorge  Washington  has  be- 
come to  modem  Americans  a  symbol  of  our 
traditions,  which  we  renew  today  in  the 
almple  ceremony  of  dedicating  a  new  atamp. 
Such  a  small  thing  to  link  us  to  our  past 
and  to  renew  in  lu  a  sense  of  our  history. 

And  yet,  besides  his  historicity,  Oeorge 
Washington  was  an  amalgam  of  those  vir- 
tues that  truly  belong  to  the  roota  of  the 
great  American  spirit.  Despite  his  scintillat- 
ing accomplishments  as  general  and  public 
official,  be  went  to  his  New  York  Inaugural 
full  of  doubts  as  to  his  own  competence  for 
the  high  office  of  the  Presidency.  Perhaps 
It  was  his  devoted  public  service  that  earned 
for  him  the  accolades  of  his  countrymen,  but 
not  least  was  he  loved  for  the  life  he  lived  in 
accord  with  one  of  his  plain  maxims:  "Labor 
to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark 
of  celestial  fire,  called  conscience." 

Oeorge  Washington,  riding  by  stagecoach 
to  that  inaugural  ceremony,  carried  the  con- 
science, the  hopes,  and  virtues  of  a  new  land 
with  him.  Refualng  higher  titles  of  monarch 
or  king  which  a  grateful  people  might  tmITt 


ta»n  been  perauaded  to  aooord  blm.  be  r»> 
malned  true  to  the  aplrlt  of  that  Oonatttu- 
tion  which  he  bad  helped  draft.  Waablng- 
ton  framed  for  ua  forever  the  vision  at 
America  when  be  aald  in  bla  Inaugural 
address: 

"The  preeminence  of  free  government 
should  be  exemplified  by  all  tbe  attributes 
which  can  win  the  affections  of  its  citizens 
and  command  the  resfiect  of  the  world.  The 
preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  and 
the  destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  gov- 
ernment are  Justly  considered,  perhaps,  as 
deeply,  as  finally,  staked  on  the  experiment 
entrusted  to  tbe  bands  of  the  American 
people." 

Oeorge  Washington  put  bis  faith  In  the 
promise  of  that  experiment  and  carried  the 
dreams  of  a  newly  Independent  people  with 
him.  Truly  be  Is  tinlquely  American  and 
our  own,  as  perhaps  no  other  figure  in  our 
history  la,  and  no  individual  comes  to  mind 
so  readily  as  he  when  one  hears  the  words 
of  Thomas  Jefferson :  "When  a  man  assumes 
a  public  trust,  he  should  consider  hlmseU 
as  public  property."  Oeorge  Washington 
Is  the  public  property,  the  pride  of  all  Amer- 
icans. Much  of  what  we  are  has  descended 
directly  from  blm. 

Rkicabks  or  SxNATOK  MrrcAi.r 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  participate  In  the 
dedication  of  this  new  6-cent  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington stamp,  a  stamp  that  reproduces  an 
original  painting  that  hangs  here  In  the  Vice 
President's  office. 

Oeorge  Washington  was  not  only  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  but  in  a  sense  he  is 
the  father  of  one  of  the  most  effective  in- 
struments of  communication  ever  conceived : 
the  postage  stamp.  The  first  series  of  U.S. 
postage  stamps  waa  issued  in  1847,  and, 
fittingly,  one  bore  tbe  pratralt  of  Oeorge 
Waablngton. 

The  use  of  postage  stampe  revolutionized 
our  postal  system,  and  today,  as  we  adapt 
large-scale  mechanization,  involving  sophis- 
ticated computers,  optical  readers,  and  other 
devices  bringing  the  Post  Office  Department 
into  Its  own  too  long  delayed  Industrial 
revolution,  I  think  it  highly  fitting  that 
there  be  a  new  stamp  honoring  this  tower- 
ing figure.  For  Oeorge  Washington  Is  a  man 
who  symbolizes  beginnings — the  beginning 
of  our  drive  for  liberty,  the  beginning  of  our 
country,  the  beginning  of  creating  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  powerful  but  responsive  Chief 
Executive,  and  the  beginning  of  the  two- 
party  system  In  our  country. 

Today,  on  his  birthday.  It  is  traditional  to 
read  his  Farewell  Address,  and  I  am  proud 
that  I  was  chosen  to  deliver  this  greet  ad- 
dreaa  a  few  mlnutea  ago  In  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

Throughout  that  great  address  in  which 
he  bid  goodbye  to  his  countrymen  as  he  left 
the  high  office  he  waa  the  first  to  hold,  la 
the  admonition  that  tbla  Nation  must  be 
unified. 

It  runs  like  a  golden  thread  throughout 
tbe  fabric  of  tbe  address.  He  warns  against 
alienating  any  part  of  the  country  from  the 
reat.  He  calls  upon  thejNorth  to  work  with 
tbe  South  and  the  East  with  the  West. 

It  was  Washlng^ton's  great  prestige,  bis 
parliamentary  skill,  ai}d  his  patience  aa  the 
President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
that  held  that  body  together  at  times  when 
the  conflicts  appeared  almost  irreconcilable. 
The  union  of  the  13  Colonlea  was  dear  to  him 
and  under  bla  skillful  direction  the  Consti- 
tution was  written  and  our  Nation  estab- 
lished. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  great  Nation  that  grew  from  the 
confederation  of  13  Colonlea  la  tbe  postal 
ayatem  that  baa  enabled  citizens  from  BCaine 
to  Hawaii  to  keep  In  touch  with  each  other. 
The  history  of  our  postal  system  Is  a  history 
of  growth  with  the  Nation.  In  Washington's 
day  we  bad  only  tbe  poet  roada  but  In  tba 


Oonetltutlon  be  made  it  tbe  obllgatloa  tat 
reeponalblllty  of  the  new  Nation  that  tbsr 
be  ectabliabed  and  maintained.  As  the  Ms. 
tloB  grew  to  the  weet  the  pony  express  sod 
tbe  railroads  took  over  the  duties  of  carry. 
Ing  the  mall.  Tbe  remote  areas  were  itui 
tied  to  their  home  States  In  the  Baat  by  Um 
postal  system. 

Today,  of  courae.  we  have  means  tnd 
methods  of  communication  of  which  Um 
Founding  Fathers  never  dreamed.  But  Uu 
baals  of  communication  Is  still  our  postal 
system.  American  business  Is  dependent 
upon  it,  law  enrf  orcement  relies  upon  It,  It  S 
la  still  the  greatest  means  of  communication 
to  nukke  our  country  one  Nation  from  Alsiks 
to  Florida. 

Therefore  It  is  especially  appropriate  that 
on  this  384th  anniversary  of  Washlngtonl 
birth,  ]uat  after  the  reading  of  his  claulc 
farewell  message  in  both  Houses  of  Congrsai, 
we  carry  out  the  main  tenet  of  his  addrta 
with  the  issuance  of  a  new  stamp  honcrUi( 
the  Father  of  our  Country. 


DEMAND  FOR  ACTION  TO  RAISE 
THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND  EX- 
TEND THE  COVERAGE  OP  THE 
FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  to 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  Senators  a 
discussion  which  is  now  raging,  appar- 
ently involving  George  Meany,  the 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  who  has  come 
out  in  support  of  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  vage.  Mr.  Meany  at  the 
same  time  has  said  that  the  labor  move- 
ment— of  which  he  heads  the  largest 
unit — will  not  "toady"  to  any  political 
party  holding  off  on  a  needed  minimum 
wage  increase. 

Mr.  President,  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease is  a  proposal  I  have  consistently 
supported.  It  is  high  time  the  Congress 
took  action,  even  if  the  administration 
seems  to  be  refusing  to  make  up  its 
mind. 

The  labor  movement,  having  lost  this 
year's  battle  to  repeal  14(b),  has  turned 
to  the  administration  In  hopes  that  the 
President  would  this  time  come  out 
strongly  in  support  of  a  significant 
minimum  wage  increase.  Labor  knows 
only  too  well — as  I  have  pointed  out  on 
numerous  occasions — that  the  present 
$1.25  minimum  is  at  least  25  cents  per 
hour  below  the  administration's  own 
definition  of  the  "poverty  level."  Yet 
the  administration  still  refuses— and  has 
refused  for  over  a  year — to  support  any 
specific  increase  in  the  minimum  wage, 
and  instead  contents  itself  with  general 
pronouncements  that  the  minimum 
wage  is,  of  course,  much  too  low. 

The  biU  I  introduced  last  year,  on  the 
other  hand,  would,  if  enacted,  have  given 
our  working  men  and  women  a  $1-50 
minimum  wage  right  now— not  at  some 
uncertain  future  date  when  the  admin- 
istration makes  up  its  mind. 

I  point  out  to  Senators  from  industrial 
States  like  my  own  that  a  minimum 
wage  increase  would  also  give  industry 
in  our  States  some  measure  of  protec- 
tion, as  we  have  too  long  suffered  from 
the  unfair  competition  based  on  sub- 
standard wages  and  other  labor  condi- 
tions in  effect  in  certain  areas  of  the 
country — primarily  in  the  South. 

We  are  now  well  into  the  2d  sessto 
of  the   89th   Congress,   yet  this  mo* 
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pressing  legislative  matter  seems  to  be 
perpetually  bogged  down. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  need  not  await 
a  definitive  policy  statemiant  from  the 
administration.  Where  the  need  Is 
clear,  we  have  a  responslt|lllty  to  act  tn 
the  public  interest.  , 

I  would  also  say  to  th^  Senators  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle — ^the  Republican 
side — that  Mr.  Meany  has  presented  us 
with  a  very  significant  opportunity,  for. 
when  he  says  labor  will  not  toady  to 
any  political  party,  he  has  gone  back  to 
the  declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
labor  movement  In  the  days  of  Samuel 
Oompers.  Oompers  insistiad  that  labor 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted  by  either 
political  party.  Since  1932,  it  has  been 
taken  for  granted.  I  welcome  this  re- 
statement of  labor's  declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  express  the  hope  that 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  wUl 
see  that  here  is  a  need  which  cries  out 
to  be  met.  that  we  will  meet  it,  and  that 
labor  will  feel  free  to  seek  our  continued 
support  of  the  legitimate  objectives  for 
which  it  is  contending — on  their  indi- 
vidual merits,  rather  than  on  some  nar- 
row partisan  basis  of  beinp  one  way  all 
the  time,  regardless  of  thei  merits. 


FEDERAL  PpOORAM  OtB"  FELLOW- 
SHIPS IN  HIGHWAY  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ENGINEERING 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10. 1  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Federal  program  of  fellowships  in 
highway  transportation  engineering.  I 
said  at  the  time  that  there  exists  a  criti- 
cal shortage  of  trained  men  in  this  im- 
portant field.  i 

Because  the  quality  of  modem  high- 
ways is  closely  involved  \xi  the  growing 
problem  of  traffic  safety,  Ijproposed  the 
Federal  program  to  enotJUrage  more 
graduate  students  to  puijaue  highway 
traflBc  engineering.  1 

My  points  were  underscored  by  a  news 
Item  in  the  National  Observer  of  Febru- 
*i7  14.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  story  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  to  lllustaiate  the  need 
for  my  legislation. 

There  being  no  objectioti,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd. 
•8  follows: 

Lack  or  Enginxeu  Darvxs  Nisw  Jessst  To 
Train  Its  Own 

TiawTON,  NJ.— Federal  aid  has  caused  a 
boom  m  highway  construction  throughout 
tne  Nation.  But.  as  New  Jersey  has  dlscov- 
•wd,  there  aren't  enough  highway  engineers 
«>  design  and  build  tbe  new  roads  and  Im- 
prove present  roads. 

The  shorUge  of  trained  peraonnel  is  ex- 
PKted  to  get  worse,  and  the  department  has 
taken  the  obvious  course  of  stepping  up  its 
recruitment  program  to  fill  100  openings. 
But  It  has  found  that  colleges  aren't  turning 
«it  enough  engineers,  and  prlT^te  firms  lure 
WMn  away  with  higher  pay.  Last  year.  It 
**•  able  to  hire  only  30  engineers. 

8o,  to  supplement  recruiting,  the  depart- 
ment has  started  to  produce  engineers  itself. 
«  baa  enrolled  86  of  Its  nonprofessional  en- 
^eerlng  employees,  such  as  draftsmen,  map- 
•*Mer«.  and  engineering  aids,  in  the  first  of 
'  "rtes  of  special  night  course*. 

It  win  uke  5  years  for  a  man  to  qualify 
«*  sssutant  highway  engineer,  by  attending 


classes  3  nlgbta  a  week  at  three  county 
vocaUonal  schools  at  State  expense  while 
maintaining  full-time  employment.  Tbe 
vocational  schools  were  selected  as  less 
costly  than  accredited  engineering  schools. 
Courses,  such  as  mathematics,  soil  mechan- 
ics, surveying,  paving,  and  materials,  were 
specifically  programed  for  the  department, 
and  many  of  the  Instructors  are  highway  de- 
partment engineers.  The  courses  add  up  to 
the  equivalent  of  2  years  of  college. 

At  the  end  of  5  years,  the  department  wUl 
have  new  engineers  and  the  men  wlU  have 
better  Jobs  and  higher  salaries,  with  a  po- 
tential of  tripling  their  present  pay. 


THE  ATTACKS  ON  THE  PROPOSED 
RAMPART  CANYON  DAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  many  resources  of  my 
State  of  Alaska  which  can  be  developed 
for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  free  world  is  an  extraordi- 
narily fine  damsite  on  the  Yukon  River. 
Alaska,  at  Rampart  Canyon.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  estimated  that  5  million 
kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  power  can  be 
produced  for  delivery  at  tidewater  at 
the  very  low  cost  of  2  to  3  mills  per  kilo- 
watt hour.  This  is  the  largest  untapped 
source  of  hydroelectric  power  at  the  low- 
est cost  of  any  power  resource  now 
known  to  be  available  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  power  which  will,  in- 
creasingly, be  needed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  an  expanding  American  popu- 
lation and  to  power  industries  needed 
for  the  defense  and  economic  growth  of 
the  free  world. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress  and  the  session  before  that 
imaginative  legislation  has  been  enacted 
and  strongly  endorsed  by  the  American 
people  to  root  out  the  causes  of  poverty 
and  eradicate  the  blight  of  economic 
insecurity  from  the  Nation. 

Construction  of  the  Rampart  Canyon 
Dam  could  be  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant attacks  on  poverty  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  wise  utilization  of  the 
waters  of  the  Yukon  for  a  new  industrial 
complex  in  Alaska  will  provide  thousands 
of  jobs  for  people  now  lacking  hope  of 
economic  stability  and  the  promise  of  se- 
curity for  their  children.  The  construc- 
tive use  of  the  Nation's  resources  Is  a 
fundamental  necessity  In  creating  a  cli- 
mate of  economic  progress  In  which  the 
menace  of  poverty  can  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Alaskans  and  many  students  of 
economics  and  engineering  who  have  In- 
vestigated the  resources  of  the  Yukon 
River  believe  Rampart  can  be  a  mighty 
contribution  to  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  America  and  that,  for  this  rea- 
son. It  must  be  built. 

Despite  the  undoubted  wisdom  of  the 
plan  for  constructing  Rampart  Canyon 
Dam,  this  project  has  come  under  violent 
and  unreasoning  attack  by  certain  vol- 
untary societies  whose  primary  iterest 
is  In  conservation  of  wildlife  resources. 
I  am  deeply  sympathetic  with  the 
motives  of  Individuals  and  groups  who 
are  concerned  about  possible  losses  of 
wildlife  in  Alaska  as  a  result  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Rampart  Dam.  I  am  a  fervent 
conservationist  myself  and  am  always 
alert  to  the  dangers  to  our  environment 
of  wasteful  destruction  of  wildlife.    As 


Governor  of  Alaska  I  put  an  end  to  the 
then  existing  bounty  on  the  bald  eagle 
and  caused  that  noble  bird  to  be  protected 
thenceforth.  I  have  enthusiastically 
supported  the  conservation  measures  In- 
troduced In  Congress  during  my  6  years 
of  service  in  the  Senate.  However,  I 
believe  it  Is  entirely  likely  that  construc- 
tion of  Rampart  Dam  with  the  great 
reservoir  to  be  created  would  greatly 
enhance  the  Alaslu  environment  for  all 
forms  of  wildlife  and  would  permit  Intro- 
duction of  new  species  not  now  existing 
there.  I  &m  certain  that  estimates  of 
the  loss  of  migratory  fowl,  fish,  and  fur- 
bearing  animals  which  have  been  widely 
quoted  are  exaggerated  and  unreliable. 
The  frenzied  efforts  of  those  whom  I 
call  "extremist"  conservationists  to  pre- 
vent construction  of  Rampart  Dam  has 
taken  on  an  air  of  Irresponsibility  and 
recklessness  which  I  think  musfbe  ex- 
posed. The  screeching  and  roaring 
against  Rampart  by  those  who  call  them- 
selves conservationists  has  repeatedly 
rent  the  ear  of  many  public  forums  and 
has  foimd  expression  in  Innumerable 
statements  appearing  In  publications  of 
the  conservation  societies. 

The  latest  exhibition  of  Irresponsible 
criticism  of  Rampart  appears  in  a  par- 
ticularly shocking  form.  My  attention 
has  been  called,  as  I  believe  has  that  of 
many  Members  of  Congress,  to  an  article 
in  a  publication  entitled  "Young  Citizen," 
of  January  14,  1966,  which  presents  the 
slanted  opinion  of  Rampart  which  has 
been  expressed  by  the  extremely  powerful 
lobbying  groyps  Interested  in  conserving 
ducks,  geese,  fish,  and  other  forms  of 
wildlife.  This  magazine,  which  is  dis- 
tributed widely  to  schoolchildren,  con- 
tains statements  about  the  Rampart 
project  which  are  entirely  erroneous  and 
which  give  a  completely  biased  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  project. 

Repeating  the  same  statements  that 
have  been  made  by  the  conservation 
societies,  the  following  are  errors  which 
appear  In  this  article  which  fifth  grade 
students  are  required  by  their  teachers 
to  study: 

First,  that  the  "battle  of  Rampart 
Dam"  is  being  fought  "in  the  Halls  of 
Congress."  In  the  first  place  I  know  of 
no  "battle"  over  Rampart  Dam.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  now  endeavoring 
to  complete  its  feasibility  study  of  the 
project,  this  having  been  imduly  delayed 
by  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  supply  a  recommendation  re- 
quired by  the  corps  before  its  report  can 
be  completed.  This  scientific  and  highly 
professional  activity  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Is  no  "battle."  In  any  case,  no 
"battle"  Is  being  fought  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  since  no  legislation  dealing  with 
Rampart  is  now  before  any  committee 
of  Congress  at  all. 

Second,  that  the  dam  would  cost  about 
$1.3  billion  in  Federal  money.  This  U 
entirely  xmtrue.  Every  plan  for  con- 
struction of  Rampart  contemplates  that 
every  cent  and  more  of  the  $1.3  billion 
Invested  for  Its  construction  would  be 
repaid  with  Interest  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
I  am  particularly  dismayed  that  this 
erroneous  statement  is  followed  by  the 
Implication  that  this  cost  is  why  I  sup- 
port construction  of  the  Rampart  Dam. 
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Tbis  Is  such  an  outrageous  distortion  of 
my  position  that  I  intend  to  m^e  every 
effort  to  see  that  fifth  grade  children 
are  not  misled  about  the  Importance  of 
Rampart. 

Third,  there  Is  no  need  for  the  vast 
amounts  of  electric  power  that  It  would 
produce.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  estimated,  in  Its  study  of  na- 
tional power  requirements  completed  In 
December  1964.  that  by  1980,  less  than 
15  years  from  now,  the  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion for  electricity  will  increase  2  '/2  times. 
Although  Rampart  Dam  Is  now  estimated 
to  be  the  Nation's  single  largest  source 
of  power,  with  Its  5-million-kilowatt 
capacity,  this  would  supply  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  country's  needs  In  1980. 
By  1990  the  growth  in  population  accom- 
panied by  growth  in  needs  for  electricity 
will  mean  that  every  kilowatt  of  Rampart 
power  will  be  needed  even  more  urgently 
to  supply  requirements. 

Fourth,  atomic  power  will  probably  be 
available  by  the  time  the  dam  Is  ready. 
This  is  clearly  not  the  case.  The  study 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
which  I  have  referred  finds  that  nuclear 
power  cannot  be  produced  at  a  rate  as 
low  as  that  of  Rampart  power  before 
the  end  of  this  century.  Further,  very 
serious  problems  concerning  the  safety 
of  generation  of  nuclear  power  and  dis- 
position of  nuclear  waste  remain  to  be 
solved.  In  this  connection,  I  would  ad- 
vise the  conservationists  who  glibly  pro- 
pose substitution  of  nuclear  power  for 
Rampart  power  take  note  that  the  radio- 
active waste  resulting  from  nuclear 
power  production  constitutes  a  truly 
serious  problem  with  respect  to  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  Thus,  sug- 
gestions of  nuclear  power  in  lieu  of 
Rampart  power  are  quite  unrealistic. 

As  I  understand  that  a  large  number 
of  Members  of  Congress  have  received 
communications  from  fifth-grade  school- 
children protesting  Rampart  Dam  be- 
cause of  the  article  they  read  in  a  publi- 
cation authorized  by  the  schools  and 
assigned  for 'reading,  it  is  my  hope  that 
those  who  endeavor  to  answer  these 
letters  will  obtain  the  facts  concerning 
Rampart  in  order  to  give  our  school- 
children accurate  information. 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS'  POWER- 
FUL PLEA  FOR  SCHOOL  MILK 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, has  come  out  flatfootedly  against 
the  administration's  proposal  to  kill  the 
school  milk  program. 

In  as  logical,  as  concise  and  as 
unanswerable  an  editorial  as  I  have  read 
In  a  long  time,  the  News  summarizes  the 
argimients  for  continuation  of  the  school 
milk  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Rxcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

IKVBBTM  ENT  IN  ClIIU>KUt 

Kvery  day.  In  02,000  achoola  across  America 
18  mlU16n  cbUdren  exchange  a  few  pennies 


for  cartons  of  milk.  Hie  pennies  are  only 
part  of  tbe  cost:  the  rest  is  paid  by  the 
Nation's  taxpayers. 

All  this  has  been  going  on  pleasantly  for  a 
dozen  years  until  It's  as  much  a  port  of  the 
school  scene  as  homework.  Now  President 
Johnson  proposes  quite  a  change. 

He  wants  to  cut  the  program  80  percent 
and  to  give  what's  left  only  to  the  needy. 
How  this  would  happen.  In  the  actuality  of 
school  lunch  lines,  Is  not  explained. 

Nor  Is  It  explained  what  happens  to  the 
$80  mUllon  worth  of  milk  the  program  rep- 
resents. Industry  cources  say  the  Oovern- 
ment  would  have  to  buy  the  milk  anyway 
as  a  surplus  commodity.  Then  It  would  be 
stored  expensively,  as  butter,  cheese  or  dry 
milk.  If  that  Is  the  case,  no  real  saving  Is 
Indicated.  < 

The  school  milk  program  has  been  a  rela- 
tively small  public  health  Investment  In 
children  at  all  economic  levels.  As  long  as 
the  Oovernment  Is  In  the  subsidy  business 
and  up  to  its  ears  In  surplus  commodities, 
it  seems  better  to  keep  the  kids  drinking 
mUk  than  to  put  It  in  storage. 

If  all  agriculture  price  props  were  removed, 
that  might  be  a  different  story. 


SCHOOL  MILK  CUTBACK  GOES 
AGAINST  THE  GRAIN  OF  NEW  SO- 
CIETY'S PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  to  report  that  37  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  have  already  joined  me  in  my 
efforts  to  maintain  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  schoolchildren  at  Its  present 
level  by  Joining  me  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  present  program  perma- 
nent. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  program  is  receiving  such  over- 
whelming support.  It  has  proved  Itself 
over  the  years  as  a  means  of  insuring 
proper  nutrition  for  our  Nation's  young- 
sters. The  administration's  proposal  to 
cut  the  program  by  80  percent  and  utilize 
a  means  test  in  distributing  milk  imder 
the  program  simply  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
facts. 

Frankly,  I  have  diflQculty  In  under- 
standing why  an  administration  which 
has  proposed  and  enacted  such  a  vast 
amount  of  social  legislation  wishes  to 
cripple  the  school  milk  program.  The 
inconsistency  of  this  proposal,  when  com- 
pared with  the  social  legislation  proposed 
by  President  Johnson  and  passed  by  Con- 
gress over  the  past  2  years,  was  brought 
home  to  me  anew  by  two  pieces  of  mall 
I  received  in  my  office  recently. 

The  first  was  a  pamphlet  put  out  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  describ- 
ing the  way  In  which  a  Headstart  pro- 
gram should  be  run.  The  pamphlet 
stated  under  the  heading,  "Improving 
Nutrition":. 

Mldmornlng  and  mldafternoon  snacks 
should  be  a  part  of  the  dally  routine  and 
should  be  planned  to  provide  maximum 
nourishment.  \ 

Yet  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
stated  before  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee that  it  is  no  longer  appropriate 
to  provide  children  "with  additional  milk 
service  over  and  above  that  consumed 
with  their  complete  lunch  at  reduced 
cost"  unless  these  children  pass  a  means 
test. 


The  second  piece  of  mail  was  a  letter 
I  received  from  a  young  Wisconsin 
mother.    This  is  what  she  wrote: 

As  the  mptber  of  sevcju  children  I  object 
strenuously  to  the  proposed  cutback  to  the 
milk  subsidy  program  and  aim  it  Just  for  the 
needy.  At  present  my  children  drink  a  com- 
bination of  one-half  powdered  and  one-half 
whole  milk  to  the  tune  of  1',^  gallons  per 
day  (96  cents  per  day)  ($6.65  per  week) .  The 
four  school  age  chUdren  fill  In  the  rest  of 
their  needs  at  school  In  the  milk  program. 

We  are  a  self-supporting  family— one  step 
ahead  of  poverty — but  we  need  this  milk  pro- 
gram In  order  to  insure  the  proper  milk  sup- 
ply for  our  children  during  the  school  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  family  probably 
would  not  qualify  under  a  means  test  for 
free  school  milk.  If  it  could  qualify,  it 
probably  would  be  too  proud  to  do  so. 
But,  as  the  letter  states,  this  family-]^ 
"one  step  ahead  of  poverty."  How  can 
we  reconcile  the  impact  on  tills  and  lit- 
erally millions  of  other  families  of  a  cut- 
back in  the  school  milk  program  with 
the  importance  of  midmoming  and  mid- 
afternoon  snacks  as  indicated  in  the 
Project  Headstart  pamphlet.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can.  I  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  take  a  second  look  at  the 
80-percent  cutback  proposal  before  they 
ask  us  to  vote  it  up  or  down. 


THE  LEGAL  POSITION  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  January  25  an  organization  de- 
scribing itself  as  the  Lawyer's  Committee 
on  American  Policy  Towards  Vietnam 
wrote  to  the  President  decrying  the  ac- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  that  country. 

The  letter,  subsequently  described  in 
the  press  at  great  length,  said  the  com- 
mittee had  reached  the  "regrettable  but 
inescapable  conclusion"  that  our  actions 
"contravene  the  essential  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  to  which  we 
are  bound  by  treaty;  violate  the  Geneva 
accords,  which  we  pledged  to  observe;  are 
not  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  creating  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  and 
violate  our  own  Constitution  and  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  which  is  at 
the  heart  of  it." 

On  Monday,  Mr.  President,  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation unanimously  repudiated  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Lawyer's  Committee  on 
American  Policy  Towards  Vietnam— a 
position  that  has  been  echoed  by  several 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

This  morning,  the  White  House  made 
available  a  letter  from  five  of  the  coun- 
try's most  outstanding  scholars  of  inter- 
national law:  Prof.  Louis  B.  Sohn,  of 
Harvard;  Prof.  Myres  McDougal,  of  Yale; 
Prof.  William  Bishop,  of  Michigan:  Prof. 
NeUl  Alford,  of  Virginia;  and  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Baxter,  of  Harvard. 

These  distinguished  students  of  the  law 
conclude  by  saying: 

The  legal  position  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
South  Vietnam  is  clearly  defensible.  It 
would.  In  fact,  seem  the  legal  position  most 
compatible  with  protecting  the  genuine  self- 
determination  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 


February  23,  1966 
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rTEBVKU. 

FebrtMT 


Because  this  letter  deals  thoroughly — 
and,  to  my  mind,  conclusively — with  the 
(ioubts  raised  by  the  Lawyer's  Commit- 
tee on  American  Policy  "rowards  Viet- 
nam, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

I  express  the  hope  that  it  will  be  widely 
reported  by  the  press,  £U;  least  as  widely 
as  was  the  Lawyer's  CcMnmittee  state- 
ment. I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  at  a  time  when  we  are  being 
asked  to  support  those  legal  principles 
with  the  resources  our  so^lers  need  in 
Vietnam.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ih  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHARLOTTESmxC,  Va., 

Febr^Mry  14.  X966. 
Hon.  Ltkdon  B.  Jornson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  PacsmENT  Johnson:  ttie  law  profes- 
tors  who  sign  this  letter  or  whose  names  are 
appended  to  it  are  all  curreiltly  teachers  of 
international  law  or  teachers  tttalntalnlng  an 
active  professional  Interest  lb  this  subject. 
This  letter  is  written  to  state  our  disagree- 
ment with  the  conclusion  of  the  Lawyers 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Toward  Viet- 
nam contained  In  its  letter  to  you  of  Janu- 
ary 25,  1966.  The  lawyers  oammlttee  con- 
cludes actions  by  the  United  States  In  Viet- 
nam "contravene  the  essential  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  •  ♦  •  violate  the 
Geneva  accords  •  •  •  are  no<  sanctioned  by 
the  treaty  creating  the  Southeast  Treaty 
Organization  •  •  •  (and  violate)  our  own 
Constitution  •  •  •."  We  conament  upon  the 
objection  of  the  committee  resting  upon 
American  constitutional  grounds  only  to 
note  that  It  turns  upon  a  n^i^ow  construc- 
tion of  Presidential  power  In  foreign  and 
military  affairs,  with  little  st^port  in  con- 
■tltutlonal  history,  and  apparently  aban- 
d<)ned  In  1861  even  by  President  Lincoln,  to 
whom  the  committee  twice  Mfers.  after  his 
opposition  as  a  Congressman  In  1848  to  the 
policies  of  President  Polk  1:4  the  war  with 
Mexico. 

Our  principal  concern  Is  with  the  commit- 
tee's erroneous  analysis  of  thja  international 
legal  position  of  the  Unlte4  States  In  its 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 
As  many  of  us  affirmed  in  our  letter  to  you 
of  NovemJ>er  20,  1966,  InltiaUd  by  Prof.  E. 
Ernest  Goldstein  of  the  Unlvflrslty  of  Texas 
Law  School : 

"The  presence  of  U.S.  forceg  In  South  Viet- 
nam at  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
that  country  Is  lawful  unde)-  general  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  The  engagement  of  U.S., 
forces  in  hostilities  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietn^n  is  a  legiti- 
mate use  of  force  In  defense  of  South  Vlet- 
Qsm  against  aggression.  We  believe  that  the 
evidence  indicates  that  the  United  States 
»nd  South  Vietnam  ard  taking  acUon  that 
attacks  neither  the  territorial  integrity  nor 
the  political  Independence  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Vietnam — action  that  seeks  only 
to  terminate  aggression  originating  In  North 
Vietnam." 

We  reaffirm  this  statement.  While  we 
k&Uclpate  diverse  views  upon  Questions  gen- 
erated by  a  policy  as  Important  as  that  of  the 
Onited  States  in  South  Vietnam,  and  wel- 
come discussion  of  these  Issues,  the  letter  of 
the  lawyers  committee  contabis  such  egre- 
gious errors  that  we  considor  necessary  an 
Immediate  refutation  of  the  most  significant 
0' these. 

The  lawyers  committee  develops  an  exces- 
^vely  narrow  construction  ot  article  51  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  mis- 
Understands  the  difference  between  collective 


security  arrangement*  tinder  article  Si  of  the 
charter  and  regional  arrangements  tinder 
article  52.  The  committee  totally  disregards 
the  inherent  right  of  Individual  or  coUectlve 
self-defense,  In  the  sense  of  states  aiding 
each  other  against  attack  by  the  Invitation  of 
their  established  governments,  well  estab- 
lished In  international  custom  and  recog- 
nized expressly  or  tacitly  In  a  long  succession 
of  security  treaties  and  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

These  various  errors  which  distort  the 
perspective  of  the  committee  are  accentuated 
by  an  apparent  blindness  toward  the  well- 
documented  direct  and  Indirect  aggression 
by  the  Democratic  Republic  of  North  Viet- 
nam which  the  United  States  seeks  to  repel. 

We  have  not,  as  a  group,  read  the  26-page 
memorandum,  apparently  endorsed  by  a 
number  of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  and 
referred  to  by  the  committee  as  the  basis  for 
Its  letter.  Our  comments  are  based  upon 
statements  In  the  letter  of  the  committee 
and  In  the  article  concerning  the  letter  ap- 
pearing at  page  6  of  the  New  Tork  Times  of 
February  5, 1966. 

The  committee's  apparent  contention  that 
a  collective  self-defense  agreement  between 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  a  non- 
member  is  precluded  by  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  has  little  basis.  In- 
deed, the  article  refers  to  an  inherent  right 
which  the  charter  does  not  purport  to  deny, 
and  probably  could  not  deny,  a  nonmember; 
this  right  having  been  affirmed  In  customary 
International  law  and  recognized  In  a  long 
succession  of  security  treaties. 

The  history  of  the  article  is  well  known. 
The  article  was  framed  principally  to  ac- 
commodate the  obligations  of  the  American 
Republics  assumed  under  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  charter 
which  might  Impair  significantly  the  In- 
herent right  of  Individual  or  collective  self- 
defense. 

The  territorial  Integrity  and  political  in- 
dependence of  South  Vietnam  has  been 
threatened  by  North  Vietnam.  Action  taken 
by  U.S.  forces  has  been  proportional  to 
aggression  undertaken  by  North  Vietnam  and 
to  attacks  upon  U.S.  tinite.  There  have 
been  no  threats  by  the  United  States  against 
the  territorial  Integrity  and  political  Inde- 
pendence of  North  Vietnam:  to  the  con- 
trary— promises  of  economic  SLSststance  have 
been  made  if  it  ceases  its  aggression.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
sistently to  shift  the  conflict  from  a  coercive 
to  a  diplomatic  context,  using  United  Na- 
tions facilities  to  the  extent  that  these  are 
avaUable. 

The  United  States  can  rely  upon  an  in- 
herent right  of  Individual  and  collective 
self-defense  apart  from  the  charter  and  not 
superseded  by  It.  It  is  also  Important  to 
insist  that  the  United  States,  like  other 
states,  has  the  competence,  upon  the  In- 
vitation of  a  particular  state  being  subjected 
to  aggression,  to  act  untU  the  United  Na- 
tions can  deal  effectively  with  the  kinds  of 
aggression  characterizing  conflicts  of  the 
type  In  South  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  requirement  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  in  any  other  international 
Eigreement  or  In  International  custom  that 
parties  to  a  collective  security  pact  have 
regional  Identity,  historically  or  geographi- 
cally. There  is  no  apparent  conflict  between 
the  U.S.  action  In  South  Vietnam  and  the 
SEATO  (Manila)  Treaty,  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment ("free  territory  tintter  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  Vietnam")  having  requested 
assistance. 

The  contention  by  the  lawyers  committee 
that  South  Vietnam  is  not  a  state  because 
described  as  a  "temporary  zone"  in  the 
Geneva  a^ords  of  1954  ignores  the  facts 
of  12  years  during  which  South  Vietnam  has 
received   widespread   recognition.     The  sig- 


natories to  the  Geneva  accords  could  have 
had  no  competence  forever  to  preclude  oth- 
ers from  recognizing  South  Vietnam  as  a 
state.  The  widespread  recognition  of  South 
Vietnam  likewise  disposes  of  the  argument 
that  there  Is  only  one  Vietnam  and  thtia 
that  the  strife  Is  purely  civil.  The  Geneva 
accords  of  1954  have  been  violated  by  the 
Communists  with  such  regularity  and  aban- 
don and  the  conditions  which  the  accords 
contemplated  have  changed  so  radically  that 
many  of  their  provisions,  such  as  limitations 
upon  troop  reinforcements  and  supply  im- 
ports, are  now  clearly  obsolete. 

Tour  signatories  share  the  Interest  of  the 
lawyers  committee  and  of  the  American  bar 
generally  in  attaining  world  peace  through 
law.  They  also  share  the  desire  that  dip- 
lomatic rather  than  military  instruments  be 
used  to  attain  this  end.  But  although  all 
signatories  do  not  Intend  to  imply  that 
they  approve  of  every  U.S.  action  or  policy 
relating  to  Vietnam,  they  agree  that  the 
legal  position  of  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietnam  is  clearly  defensible.  It  would.  In 
fact,  seem  the  legal  position  most  compatible 
with  protecting  the  genuine  self-determina- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  South  Vietnam. 

Very  sincerely, 

Wm.  W.  Bishop,  Jr., 
ProfesaoT  of  Law.  University  of  Uichtgan 

Law  School. 

.    RICHABO  R.   BaXTEH, 

Professor  Of  Law.  Harvard  Law  School. 
Mtkes  S.  McDougai;, 
Professor  of  Law.  Yale  Law  School. 
LoTna  B.  Sorn, 
Bevlis  Professor  of  International  Law, 
Harvard  Law  School.  r- 

Nkiu.  H.  Alfokd,  Jr., 
Professor  of  Law.  University  of  Virginia. 


UTAH  SUFFERS  FROM  FEDERAL 
SCHOOIr  FUNDS  CUTBACK 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Johnson  administration  has  proposed  to 
cut  drastically  the  funds  for  federally 
impacted  schools  during  the  cMning  fis- 
cal year.  If  this  proposal  Is  permitted 
by  the  Congress,  Utah  districts  stand  to 
lose  more  than  $3  million  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year. 

This  would  result  in  a  drastic  slash  In 
Federal  aid  to  local  school  districts  and 
may  force  these  districts  to  curtail  a  wide 
variety  of  school  services  in  Utah. 
School  years  may  be  shortened,  salaries 
may  be  cut  and  operating  programs  cur- 
tailed. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  cut  to 
help  finance  such  programs  as  the  war 
on  poverty  and  others  ^steeped  in  con- 
troversy, wild  spending',  and  heavy  In 
political  patronage.  Yet  in  an  area 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  a  di- 
rect commitment — because,  after  all.  It 
is  responsible  for  creating  a  problem  of  a 
heavy  influx  of  students  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  there — the  President  has 
proposed  a  serious  cut. 

Some  districts  such  as  Davis,  in  Utah, 
would  be  cut  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars; this  at  a  time  when  5,000  new  &xi- 
ployees  are  being  assigned  to  Hill  Air 
Force  Base  located  in  Davis  County,  Mr. 
President,  this  cut  would  represent  a  loss 
of  nearly  half  of  Its  operating  bJdget  at 
a  time  when  new  federally  connected 
students  are  being  added. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  restore 
Public  Law  874  funds  to  the  present  au- 
thorized level. 
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I  ask  unanlmoiu  consent  that  the  pro- 
posed Budget  Bureau  cuts  as  compared 
to  the  Office  of  Education  requests  for 
flacal  year  1967  In  Utah  be  listed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


UUhdIMrlcU 


Tooele  County  Dtetrlct... 
DbtIs  County  DIstrlet  .  . 
Oranlte  School  Dtetrlct... 
Muiraj  City  School  Dtetrlct. 
Webtr  County  School  Dtetrlct 
Board  of  Educstion  of  Ogden 


City 

-lot  Kldfr  Connty  „ ^, 

Lotan  City  Board  of  Edu- 


Box  Bldrr  Connty  Dtetrlct. 


oatioa 

Grand  Connty  District.. 

Kan«  County  District 

Duchesne  County  Dtetrlct... 

Emery  County  DlsUlcf 

Dagntt  School  District. 
Waihliwton  County  Dtetrlct. 
Cache  County  Dtetrlct.. 

Wayne  School  Dtetrlct 

Oarfleld  County  District 

Morgan  County  School  Dk- 

triet 


Total,  Utah. 


Before  cot 


181 4. 3U 

1,708.180 

437,179 

S4,«]S 

073.191 

nM74 
27S.M1 

22.887 
71827 
37.140 
31.119 
S8,(«4 
18,016 
43.823 
71.098 
1^SI7 
r.SM 

88,879 


4,761.188 


After  out 


8281.883 
883.454 

37.418 

0 

283.009 

197,000 
08,888 

0 
37,900 
10l7>8 

1,709 
19.288 

7,982 

7.848 
U44» 

&.M8 
10,499 

18.100 


1,670,076 


BURIAL  OP  SOT.  BCCHAEL  LAW- 
RENCE SHEA  AT  ARLINQTON  CEM- 
ETERY.  FEBRUARY  23,  1966 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  today 
a  soldier  of  World  War  I  realized  an 
American  soldier's  dream  of  immortal- 
ity— to  find  his  final  resting  place  in  that 
bivouac  of  the  brave — Arlington  Ceme- 
tery. , 

Sgt.  Michael  Lawrence  Shea,  109859, 
Company  D,  102d  Machlnegun  Battalion 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
France,  a  resident  of  Jamestown,  RJ.. 
had  attained  the  age  of  81  years. 

But  the  year  of  1918— the  halfway  mark 
of  his  life—brought  the  badge  of  cour- 
age he  was  always  proud  to  wear. 

If  the  stone  that  is  to  mark  his  resting 
place  were  spacious  enough.  Michael 
Shea's  younger  comrades  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  would  have  Inscribed  upon  It  every 
word  of  the  recommendation  he  had 
earned  those  bloody  days  of  October  24- 
27. 1918. 

These  younger  men  look  beyond  their 
own  memories  of  Vietnam  and  Korea  and 
the  Pacific  and  European  fronts  of 
World  War  n  to  remember  that  heroism 
Is  the  heritage  of  the  American  soldier  In 
every  decade. 

This  is  the  recommendation: 
From:    Commanding    Officer.    Company    D 

103d  Macblnegiin  BatUllon. 
Subject:   Recommendation,  second  lieuten- 
ant. 

1.  The  following  noncommissioned  officer 
baa  displayed  marked  quallUes  of  leadership, 
bravery,  and  devotion  to  duty.  Recom- 
mendation U  hereby  made  that  be  be  ap- 
pointed a  aacond  lieutenant. 

3.  Sgt.  Michael  L.  Shea.  109669.  Company 
O.  lOad  Maoblnegun  Battalion,  displayed 
marked  qualltlaa  of  leadership,  aggreaslve- 
neas.  and  devotion  to  duty  during  attack  on 
enemy  positions  In  the  BoU  dOrmont.  north- 
east of  Ormont  Farm.  October  34-37,  1918 
-"'^hen  the  situation  dictated  the  use  of  ex- 
posed positions  In  the  face  of  Intense  artU- 
lery  and  machlnegun  fire,  Sergeant  Shea  con- 
tlnued  to  vlalt  bis  gun  squads,  keeping  them 
Intact,  advised   of  altuaUon.  and  Inaplrlng 


confldcnca  In  them  under  the  moat  trying 
circumstances  by  his  peraonal  example  and 
performance  of  duty  in  the  face  of  the  great- 
est of  danger.  Continuous  and  effective 
sniping  by  Sergeant  Shea's  guns  from  poal- 
tlons  established  by  him  after  persoiuU  ob- 
servation of  possible  target  resulted  In  loases 
for  the  enemy.  Sergeant  Shea  displayed  ini- 
tiative and  aggressiveness  by  making  oppor- 
timlttea  for  his  guns  that  resulted  In  enemy 
'^•■••.  one  entire  machlnegun  crew  being 
killed  In  an  attempt  to  get  In  behind  our  In- 
fantry and  another  enemy  gun  being  com- 
pletely silenced  after  Ita  location  had  been 
ascertained.  When  an  enemy  sheU  landed 
near  one  of  machlnegun  squads,  kUUng  or 
wounding  the  entire  crew.  Sergeant  Shea, 
though  himself  painfully  wounded,  helped 
in  every  way  possible  to  administer  first  aid 
and  dreaa  his  men's  wounds,  refusing  aU  at- 
tention imtU  after  tils  men  had  been  nro- 
vldadfor.  *^ 

John  C.  MAxaoix, 
rirtt  Lieutenant.  Infantry.  UJ.  Army. 

Commanding. 

The  treasured  enlistment  record  of 
Sergeant  Shea  was  a  procession  of  peri- 
lous engagements:  Chemin  des  Dames. 
February  11,  1918.  to  March  17,  1918- 
Toul  Sectors,  May  31.  1918.  to  June  6. 
1918.  and  June  20.  1918;  Chateau-Thi- 
erry, July  18,  1918;  St.  Mlhiel,  September 
12. 1918;  Meuse.  September  24. 1918;  Ar- 
gonne,  October  15,  1918;  and  Verdun 
October  27. 1918. 

These  are  names  and  places  and  dates 
for  the  history  classes  of  our  schools 
to  record  in  terms  of  heroes— human 
heroes— who  wrote  those  pages  of  his- 
tory in  patriotic  service  and  sacrifice. 
These  are  sacrifices  to  be  remembered  * 
when  the  freedoms  of  mankind  are  at 
stake— when  new  generations  must  re- 
caU  the  lives  that  made  their  liberUes 
secure. 

To  the  devoted  wife  who  survives 
Sergeant  Shea-^Mrs.  Bertha  Dannin 
Shea — goes  the  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion of  an  entire  people.  This  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  honors  of  Arliiigton  as  the 
young  soldier  of  today  draped  the  fiag 
of  our  country  over  the  casket  of  the 
soldier  of  yesterday— who  is  our  soldier 
forever. 

So  Sgt.  Michael  Lawrence  Shea  Joins 
his  Arlington  comrades  of  many  wars- 
old  soldiers  who  will  never  die — as  long 
as  this  land  of  our  never  forgets. 


February  23,  1966 


INVESTIGATION  OP  A.T.  fc  T  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  AdmlnlstraUve 
Practice  and  Procedure  has  followed 
with  intense  interest  the  investigation  of 
A.T.  &  T.  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  One  reason  for  our  Interest 
is  that  this  Is  probably  the  most  Impor- 
tant single  administrative  proceeding  in 
a  decade. 

Second,  and  equally  important,  is  the 
fact  that  the  FCC  has  adopted  a  rather 
unusual  procedural  approach  to  the 
problem. 

A  very  pertinent  analysis  of  this  ap- 
proach was  contained  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Janu- 
ary 29,  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objecUon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Bvenlng  star 

Jan.  39.  1906] 

Ajf  Odd  Kind  or  Comrr 

A  private  citizen  haled  into  court  might 
properly  feel  some  uneaslneas  if  he  found 
the  proeecutor  privately  meeting  with  the 
Judge  to  suggest  how  the  trial  might  be  nm, 
even  to  ntUng  on  objections  and  tinkering  ' 
with  the  way  evidence  could  be  submitted 

Tet  that  la  roughly  the  position  In  which 
the  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co 
finds  Itaelf  in  the  current  rate  proceedings 
before  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. True  enough,  a  regulatory  agency  Unt 
a  court,  and  the  affair  la  being  billed  as  an  in- 
vestigation, not  a  trial.  But  the  whole  busl- 
ness  apparently  Is  a  close  enough  paralM  to 
have  brought  a  sUnglng  objection  fro^ne 
of  the  PCC  Commissioners,  Lee  Loevlnger,  to 
the  way  the  agency  plans  to  run  the  hearings. 

What  disturbs  both  Mr.  Loevlnger  and 
A.T.  &  T.  Is  the  role  of  the  Common  Carrier 
Btireau.  an  arm  of  the  FCC.  The  Bureau 
not  only  has  the  rights  of  an  investigator 
and  prosecutor  but  also  participates  in  soms 
Commisslbn  decisions. 

As  Mr.  tioevlnger  put  It,  the  FCC  In  efifect 
"has  authorized  one  of  the  adversary  parties 
to  this  proceeding  to  rule  upon  objectloni 
lUed  by  the  other  party,  to  suggest  procedurs 
to  be  followed,  and  to  specify  the  issues  and 
the  order  of  consideration  of  evidence,  all 
without  notice  or  opportunity  for  comment 
from  the  other  party." 

Mr.  Loevlnger  has  described  all  this  with 
such  adjectives  as  unfair.  Inefficient,  un- 
reasonable, and  impractical.  And  while  he 
has  drawn  the  fire  of  one  colleague  who 
doesn't  think  a  rate  hearing  should  be  run 
precisely  Uke  a  court  trial.  It  seems  to  us  th« 
Commissioner  has  a  point. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  PCC's 
investigation  of  the  telephone  company's 
rates.  The  agency  Is  well  within  lu  rights 
in  ordering  such  a  study.  And  although 
A.T.  &  T.  stockholders  have  been  displaying 
nervousness  since  the  probe  began,  no  dam- 
age to  the  company's  repuUtlon  Is  lUely  to 
eventuate. 

However,  it  Is  a  matter  of  legitimate  oon- 
c§m  that  the  company  should  receive  fair- 
play  during  the  hearings  to  come.  The  way 
ground  niles  are  set  up  now,  the  match  looks 
pretty  one  aided. 


WHITNEY  YOUNG  ON  THE  GREAT 
JOB  OF  AMERICAN  NEGROES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
course  of  civil  rights  legislation  in  the 
past  2  years  has  been  so  spectacular  that 
many  people  have  assumed  that  civil 
rights  problems  are  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  This  la  especially  true  of  an 
America  in  which  Vietnam  has  yanked 
public  attention  away  from  almost  every 
other  subject  and  monopolized  so  much 
of  public  and  government  concern. 

Yet.  as  we  know,  the  civil  rights  prob- 
lem is  still  as  real  and  as  deep  as  the 
prejudice  which  still  blinds  and  sickens 
too  many  Americans. 

One  development  which  I  have  found 
has  done  much  to  overcome  racism  in 
recent  months  has  been  the  remarkable 
performance  by  Negroes  serving  their 
country  in  combat  in  Vietnam. 

The  perceptive  and  able  Whitney 
Young,  whose  syndicated  column  is  car- 
ried throughout  the  country,  recently 
wrote  of  the  performance  of  Negro  troops 
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In  South  Vietnam.  He  showW  eloquent- 
ly that  this  patriotic  demonstration  Is 
nothing  new  for  Negroes.  He  concludes 
In  a  passage  which  aU  Americans  should 
take  to  heart : 

But  I  suppose  the  point  of  all  this  is  to 
itlinulate  us  to  accelerate  tbs  pace  with 
wlilch  we  close  the  gap  between  Negro  cltl- 
lens  and  other  citizens  in  this  country  before 
tboee  courageous  veterans  of  Vlotnam  return 
to  find  that  that  for  which  they  fought  at 
mat  sacrifice  thousands  of  miles  from  home 
If  not  yet  a  reality  in  their  own  oommunltlee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

8oit  that  the  colunm  written  by  Whitney 
Young  be  printed  in  the  R»coiid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wax  and  ArrxaMATS 
(By  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.) 

Frederick  Douglass  said:  "Once  let  the 
black  man  get  up  on  his  person  the  brass 
letters.  U.S.  Let  him  get  an  eagle  on  his 
button  and  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and 
there  Is  no  power  on  earth  which  can  deny 
that  he  has  earned  the  right  to  citizenship 
In  the  United  States." 

I  am  reminded  of  this  as  I  think  of  the 
role  our  Negro  soldiers  are  plajylng  In  Viet- 
nam—and this  apart  from  the  controv^les 
concerning  the  war  and  Anaerlca's  involve- 
mtat  In  it. 

There  are.  unfortunately,  many  Americans 
who  remain  unconvinced  by  the  obvious 
imperatives  to  move  swiftly  and  immedi- 
ately In  the  direction  of  equal  opportunity. 

For  these  I  recommend  a  hard  look  at  the 
noord  of  our  fighting  personnel  In  Vietnam 
irtiere,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  race  is 
Irrelevant.  At  that  distant  outpost  In  south- 
east Asia,  in  spite  of  dangers  and  loneliness, 
the  muck  and  mire  of  a  war-toro  land,  Negro 
•oldlers  fight  and  die  courageously  as  repre- 
•sntatlves  of  all  America. 

The  Negro  soldier  is  more  integrated  In 
this  conflict  than  in  any  othior,  and  mc^e 
integrated  in  that  setting  than  at  any  pres- 
ent-day American  base. 

In  the  Job  to  which  he  has  been  assigned 
the  Negro  soldier  has  demonstrated  skill, 
courage,  and  loyalty  equal  to  that  exhibited 
by  all  others.  It  would  seem  that  if  there 
were  any  Individual  looking  for  reasons  to 
trade  this  service,  and  who  had  any  argu- 
ments for  resisting  participation,  that  in- 
dlTlduai  would  be  a  Negro.  But  he  has  not 
done  so,  and  for  this  reason — as  weU  aa  for 
many  others — every  American  who,  in  one 
*ay  or  another,  has  blocked  fair  and  equal 
treatment  for  the  Negro  citizen*  here  at  home 
•hould  engage  In  some  soul  searching  and 
•n  analysis  of  his  own  attitudes  and  motiva-* 
ttona. 

In  spite  of  brutal  dlscrUninatlon,  humilia- 
tion, segregation — and  even  slavery — the  Ne- 
po  has  readily  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
colors  and  has  given  his  aU  for  his  country 
ta  time  of  war.  even  when  tbait  country  lias 
given  little  indication  tbat  it  considers  him 
a  nrst-class  citizen. 

The  records  go  far  bac\  into  the  American 
Revolution — where  Crlspus  Attucks  was  the 
flnt  American  to  give  his  life  in  the  Boston 
n>M«acre— the  ClvU  War,  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  and  every  other  war  that  the  Na- 
tion has  fought.  In  a  large  percentage  of 
«*««s  he  volunteered  his  services,  and  there 
*««  even  Instances  where  he  actually  bad 
to  fight  for  the  right  to  fight.  Often  his 
jWiU  were  underutilized,  and  various 
'tf'nches  of  the  Armed  Forces  either  would 
^i  give  him  opportunity  to  apply  those 
•kills  or  by  official  poUcy  assigned  him  to 
•Hy  menial  tasks. 

Today  this  has  changed  substantially.  But 
«>t  nearly  as  fast  as  It  should;  or  as  fast  here, 
on  the  home  bases,  aa  in  V^otnam.     It  la 


still  a  rather  tragic  oommentary  on  Ameri- 
can society  tbat  some  Negro  enlistees  feel 
that  a  greater  economic  seciirity.  educa- 
tional opportunity^  and  dignity  can  be 
achieved  In  the  Armed  Forces  than  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  lives. 

But  I  suppose  the  point  of  all  this  is  to 
stimulate  us  to  accelerate  the  pace  with 
which  we  close  the  gap  t>etween  Negro  citi- 
zens and  other  citizens  in  this  country  be- 
fore these  courageous  veterans  of  Vietnam 
return  to  find  that  that  for  which  they 
fought  at  great  sacrifice  thousands  of  miles 
from  home  Is  not  yet  a  reality  In  their  own 
cooux^unltles. 


POSTER  GRANDPAR13JTS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  a 
project  being  conducted  in  New  Hamp- 
shire as  a  part  of  the. war  against  pov- 
erty, a  project  which  I  think  deserves  a 
a  real  pat  on  the  back. 

I  refer  to  the  foster  grandparents  pro- 
gram being  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  New  Hampshire  Social  Wel- 
f  tire  Council.  This  project,  which  Is  part 
of  a  national  antipovery  demonstration 
program,  has  enlisted  about  25  elderly 
persons  with  low  incomes  to  serve  as  fos- 
ter grandparents  to  the  extremely  un- 
fortunate young  children  at  the  Laconla 
State  School  and.  Just  recently,  at  St. 
Peter's  Orphanage  in  Manchester.  Even- 
tually there  will  be  as  many  as  38  elderly 
participants  at  these  and  perhaps  other 
institutions.  The  foster  grandparents 
earn  $1.25  an  hour  for  up  to  20  hours 
of  service  per  week  to  supplement  •  ex- 
tremely meager  resources— one  of  them 
had  previously  subsisted  on  $40  a  month. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  project  Ls  accomplishing  much  that 
is  worthwhile — both  for  the  pathetic  lit- 
tle children  and  the  poor  and  lonely 
elderly  participants.  The  children  In- 
volved, all  of  whom  are  under  5  years  of 
age.  are  terribly  disadvantaged:  Many 
are  mentally  retarded  or  extremely  pal- 
sled;  some  are  blind  or  deaf  or  both: 
some  are  tragically  disfigured — and  all 
are  alone  in  the  world.  Most  have  never 
known  real  love  and  affection.  At  the 
Laconla  State  School,  before  this  pro- 
gram began,  each  nurse  had  charge  of 
19  youngsters,  all  of  whom  are  inconti- 
nent and  imable  to  feed  themselves.  The 
sheer  physical  task  of  feeding  and  clean- 
ing the  children  and  cleaning  the  wards 
meant  that  many  of  the  children  simply 
lay  on  their  beds  all  day  long,  except 
when  being  fed  or  cleaned,  staring  at 
the  walls  of  their  wards  with  blank  eyes. 

Now  these  children  are  given  i>ersonal, 
loving  care  by  their  poster  grandparents. 
Little  personalities  are  being  developed. 
The  children's  facial  expressions  are 
changing — smiles  are  replacing  looks  of 
fear — and  previously  unused  limbs  are 
being  tested.  In  some  cases,  real  prog- 
ress is  being  made. 

The  previously  lonely  and  largely  des- 
titute foster  grsuidparents  have  found 
new  purpose  in  life,  as  well  as  a  new 
source  of  income.  So  great  is  their  en- 
thusiasm for  their  work  that  on  the  day 
following  a  recent  snowstorm,  when  all 
State  offices  were  closed  and  local  busi- 
ness paralyzed,  only  4  of  21  foster  grand- 
parents failed  to  report  for  their  regular 
tours  of  duty  at  the  Laoonla  State  ScbooL 


The  feelings  of  the  elderly  participants 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  wordfi  of  one 
foster  grandmother,  who  says: 

We  were  lonely. Smd  beginning  to  feel  on 
the  shelf,  so  to  speak,  and  not  really  needed. 
These  children  have  presented  a  challenge, 
and  each  day  we  look  forward  to  going  back. 
We're  old  and  lame  and  stiff  in  the  morning 
but  by  afternoon  we've  forgotten  our  Ills  and 
we  feel  a  newness  of  life.  To  some  of  us 
who  have  been  dependent  on  our  own  chU- 
dren  to  help  In  a  financial  way,  this  project 
has  proved  to  be  a  bleeslng.  We  are  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  and  wouldn't  miss  it 
for  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  strikes  me 
as  being  an  eminently  worthwhile  pajrt 
of  the  war  agaiiist  poverty,  and  a  real 
godsend  to  the  llttJe  children  and  elderly 
persons  who  are  participating.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity,  therefore,  to 
highly  commend  the  project  and  its  di- 
rector. Mr.  Vallance  A.  Wlckens.  and  his 
fine  staff,  which  includes  Mrs.  Pierrette 
Guay  and  Mrs.  Pauline  Sherman. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  in  Tucson,  Mr.  William  R.  Mathews. 
has  traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
Far  East  and  has  recently  visited  Viet- 
nam. He  is  an  experienced  and  percep- 
tive observer  of  foreign  affairs  whose 
editorials  have  won  him  a  disUnguished 
reputation. 

On  February  15,  Mr.  Mathews  pub- 
lished an  editorial  about  our  Nation's 
policies  in  Vietnam  which  I  believe  \s 
most  timely  and  well  reasoned.  I  com- 
mend it  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  'nanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Tucson  (Arts.)   Daily  Star.  Feb. 

15,  19661 
Whzn  Pxacx  Attempts  Fan,,  Wab  Foixows 

Amid  all  of  the  public  debate  that  is 
now  going  on  throughout  the  country,  there 
is  one  outstanding  fact.  Not  a  single  thing 
new  has  been  proposed.  Practically  all  of 
the  suggestions  that  critics  have  made  have 
been  tried  over  and  over  again  by  President 
Johnson.  In  every  case,  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's urgent  pleading,  failure  has  resulted. 

Let  us  go  down  the  list. 

The  most  recent  suggestion  is  the  one 
made  by  Oen.  James  Gavin  to  establish 
enclaves  In  and  around  the  principal  cities 
of  South  Vietnam.  As  the  President  has 
said  correctly,  that  is  going  on  right  now, 
and  has  been  going  on.  Every  military  opera- 
tion has  been  based  on  some  important  South 
Vietnam  city.  The  big  trouble  In  Vietnam 
is  that  on  accoimt  of  lack  of  troops  and 
overly  cautious  leadership  the  current  miU- 
tary  operations  amount  to  little  more  than 
reconnaissance  forays  Into  the  countryside. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  George  Ken- 
nan's  testimony  before  the  Fulbrtght  com- 
mittee. He  walls  about  the  danger  of  bomb- 
ing industrial  targets.  It  might  bring  China 
into  the  war.  He  failed  to  mention  tbat 
Pelplng  shouted  warnings  about  bombing  be- 
fore we  began  the  bombing  that  is  now 
going  on  dally.  He  conspicuously  laments, 
as  almost  everybody  in  our  entire  Nation 
does,  that  the  war  is  going  badly.  He  offers 
not  one  feasible  suggestion  of  a  construc- 
tive character.  <' 

No  wonder  the  President  said  that  we 
ware  already  doing  what  these  noted  experts 
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■aid.  He  could  hare  gone  much  further  by 
recounting  again  and  again  how  he  has  al- 
rwdy  acted  on  the  suggeetlona  of  other 
2^H*^  „^*  ^"  K°""  i^peatedly  to  the 
united  Nations,  and  was  urged  by  ita  Secre- 
tary General  to  cease  bombing. 

He  stopped  the  bombing  for  97  days  be- 
cause he  was  told  that  If  he  did.  it  then 
would  be  poeslble  to  get  negotlaUons  started 
He  has  used  every  Influence  he  could  find 
to  try  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  come  to  a  con- 
fw^nce  table.  He  has  made  It  plalfi 
through  his  lack  of  vigor  In  proeecutlng  the 
war  and  particularly  in  withholding  the 
bombing  of  the  Industrial  complexes  in  and 
around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  that  he  wants 
to  get  American  troops  out  of  South  ^^et- 
nam. 

Now  the  suggestion  Is  made  we  should 
negotiate  with  the  Vlctcong.  There  has 
been  no  response  from  Hanoi,  yet  critics 
continue  to  blame  the  President.  They 
■jem  to  think  he  has  some  kind  of  maglo 
that  he  refuses  to  use.  and  that  Vletcwig 
icMers  In  Hanoi  are  reasonable  prople 

Suggestions  are  made  that  we  should  be- 
&n  our  pollUcal  and  economic  work  In  the 
vUlages.  Too  little  publicity,  except  In  the 
Artaona  Dally  Star,  has  been  given  to  the 
^fi^^'*^''^  program  that  has  been 
underway  for  months,  if  not  years,  of  vllUge 

^"if-H?*'  ^^^  ^^^  >»  t^mxiBblng  raw 
material    and    technical    aid.    advice     and 

mi^rifi^°;  .^°^°^  progress  ha.  been 
made  reclaiming  villages  from  the  Vletcong 
The  educational  program  not  only  has  in- 
volved building  new  echooihouses  and  traln- 

^n**^*'!n;  *"**  *''°  ">•  Prtntmg  Of  more 
than  a  mllUon  textbooks. 

-h^  ,i^°w  ^**''^*"*  la  to  be  criticized,  he 
■hould  be  criticized  for  making  war  too 
cauuoualy.  He  has  listened  too  much  to 
his  critics,  as  continued  offers  to  negotiate 

w^^„?**w  ^"^^  '^*^  "^^  """It  1»  that 
Hanoi  Moscow,  and  Pelplng  see  him  as  a 
WTOkUng.  They  reject  scornfully  his  pro- 
poaala,  because  they  see  chances  of  a  complete 
victory  over  a  nation  that  flghU  a  war  as 
II  It  were  a  paper  tiger. 

When  an  enemy  rejects  all  offefs  to  nego- 
tiate or  meet,  there  is  only  one  thing  left 

^«  un^^'j."''*  "  *"  ^^*  *»>•  offenrife  on 
the  land,  the  sea.  and  the  air.  and  hurt  the 
enemy  so  badly  that  he  wlU  plead  to  make 
peace. 
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publlc^^utcry.  the  meat  Inspection  costs 
were  'retunied  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  1  year  later. 

Shifting  the  cost  of  inspection  to  meat 
and  poultry  processors  would  merely  take 
this  expense  out  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  shift  It  to  consumers  In  the  form  of 
higher  prices  for  meat  and  poultry 
Such  a  price  rise  would  force  low-Income 
families  to  eat  more  meatless  meals.  In 
effect,  the  cost  of  Inspection  would  be 
partially  borne  by  those  families  who 
can  least  afford  It  rather  than  by  the 
entire  taxpaylng  public. 

Finally,  any  reduction  in  meat  and 
poultry  consumption  would  have  a  severe 
adverse  Impact  upon  Maryland  producers 
and  packers.  Poultry  production  Is  a 
highly  competitive  Industry  which  is  lo- 
cated m  a  t)art  of  our  State  that  sorely 
lacks  adequate  employment  opportuni- 
ties. To  shift  InspecUon  costs  to  the 
poultry  Industry  could  seriously  disturb 
the  economy  of  our  Eastern  Shore  and 
put  productive  people  out  of  work. 


THE   MEAT   AND    POULTRY   PROD- 
UCTS INSPECTION  LAWS 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose any  amendment  to  the  meat  and 
poultry  products  Inspection  laws  which 
would  shift  the. cost  of  inspection  from 
public  funds  to  the  processor.  These 
proposals  are  inconsistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  inspection  laws  and 
would  adversely  affect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  American  consumer  as 
w^  as  Maryland's  important  poultry 
"»«JJftry  and  meatpacking  Industries 

The  purpose  of  Federal  inspection  is 
to  protect  the  public  safety  by  Insuring 
that  only  healthy  animals  which  have 
been  processed  under  sanitary  condlUons 
move  in  Interstate  commerce.  Like  our 
pure  food  and  drug  laws,  the  meat  and 
poultry  inspecUon  acts  are  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  general  public.  To  shift  the 
cost  of  InspecUon  to  the  producer  might 
■encourage  some  smaller  producers  to 
cease  interstate  shipments  to  avoid  FW- 
eral  Inspection  costs  and  thereby  Jeop- 
ardize the  health  of  purchasers  in  those 
SUtes.  This  occurred  In  1847.  when 
meat  inspecUon  costs  were  shifted  to 
packers,  and  51  companies  dropped  Fted- 
eral  meat  inspection.     As  a  result  of 


PROGRESS  IN  BUILDINO  CODES 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  Issue  of  American  County  Gov- 
ernment, the  magazine  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  carries  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  by  Mr.  Bernard  F  Hil- 
lenbrand, the  execuUve  director  of  the 
assoclaUon  arid  the  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine. The  editorial  la  entitled  "Prog- 
ress in  Building  Codes— at  Last "  The 
editorial  commends  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
for  its  recent  adopUon  of  a  comprehen- 
sive report  dealing  with  the  moderniza- 
Uon  of  building  codes  and  the  need  for 
Increased  attenUon  to  the  problem  by 
all  three  levels  of  government.  InJ;he 
report  the  Commission  submits  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress  and  of  State  Ick- 
Islatures. 

I  commend  Mr.  Hillenbrand  and  his  or- 
ganizaUon  for  their  Interest  In  work- 
ing toward  solutions  of  the  many  prob- 
lems m  this  difficult  field.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PSOCRESS  IN  BtnujING  CODES— AT  LaST 

(By  Bernard  P.  HlUenbrand) 
Congratulations  to  the  Advisory  Commls- 
alon  on  IntergovemmenUl  Relations  (ACIB) 
for  Its  brandnew  (January  13,  1986)  report 
recommending  a  presldentlally  appointed 
building  code  drafting  group  to  develop  a 
single  model  performance  building  code  to 
be  made  avaUable  for  optional  adopUon  by 
States   and  locallUea. 

ThU  Is  an  enromously  Important  flist  step 
to  return  some  sort  of  order  to  the  coT 
tlnulng  building  code  mesa,  it  U  estimated 
that  there  are  6.000  separate  building  codes 

^„^^M  ^k"^  ^*"'"  ^  Kreat  manf  com- 
mun  ues  have  no  codes  at  all.  Moat  of  the 
existing  codes  are  specification  codes  Many 
argue  that  these  have  restricted  the  free  use 
of  new  and  unproved  products  because  many 
specification  codes  favor  one  product  over 
another  and  thereby  restrict  compeUtlon 

At  present  there  are  four  major  private 
proprleury  codes  sold  to  local  subscribers 
Manufacturers  have  pointed  out  that  the 
variations  between  these  codes  and  the  r»- 
■trtctloM  added  by  th«lr  aubMTlben  hav* 


mad«  It  difficult  to  apply  fuUy  mas.  manu. 
facturlng  techniques  to  the  factory  produr 
tlon  and  naUonal  sale  of  houses  and  bulldm. 
components.  Such  a  mass  process  la  wm* 
parable  to  those  which  have  given  yiTthl 
relatively  inexpensive  automobile  and  th^ 
trlcal  appliance.     One  authoritative  ni»«" 

add  $1,000  to  the  cost  of  a  new  house 

At  the  ACIR  hearing  It  was  reported  that 
three  of  the  four  proprietary  code  group, 
hoped  to  have  a  first  draft  of  a  unifoiS! 
model  oode  finished  "by  summer."  tS 
would  be  wonderful  news  (i)  if  m  ,™ 
proprietary  code  groups  were  Joining  m  tZ 

^^\JV  If  T  "^'^  ''*"  »  P*rforlS 
code  instead  of  a  specification  one;  anT(8l 
If  thU  effort  resulted  In  a  real  foUow-through 
aiid  is  not  a  delaying  tactic  to  thwart  a  T 
tlonal  model  performance  code 

This  effort  to  consolidate  Is  a  step  that  li 
c^M*t°J"'*""  *''**•  "  properly  developed 
^  b^Sdmg*  '"•^°'  ^-t'^^utlon  to  jj^l 

The  ACIK  report  recommends  that  aU  lev. 
eU  of  government  and  the  proprietary  code 
^upe  participate  in  the  drafting  of  a  m«w 
performance  code.  It  recommends  that  the 
drafting  be  done  by  a  separate  group  or  J 
part  of  the  program  of  the  Temporary  Na- 
MoniU  Commission  on  Codes.  Zoning  toA 
Taxation,  and  Development  Standards  r^ 
ommended  by  the  President  In  hU  IBM 
message  on  urban  areas. 

The  ACm  report  completely  rejects  the 
Idea  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  develop  a 
naUonal  buUdlng  code  and  enforce  it  on  the 
States  and  localities  through  the  grant-In- 
aJd  device.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Commission  that  the  Individual  SUtsi 
should  be  the  agencies  to  determine  what 
code  or  codes  will  be  adopted  at  the  StaU  and 
local  level. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  for  a 
group  to  develop  a  model  performance  code 
the  Commission  also  recommends: 

1.  That  Federal  agencies  be  Instructed  to 
develop  and  use  a  common  set  of  standant' 
In  Federal  construction. 

2.  That  Federal  and  State  research  on 
building  codes,  specifications  testing,  and 
enforcement  and  procedures  be  expanded. 

3.  That  each  State  prepare  and  promulgate 
a  comprehensive  model  building  code  for  per- 
missive adoption  by  local  political  subdivi- 
sions and  establish  a  State  building  construc- 
tion review  agency. 

4.  That  each  State  establish  professional 
qualifications  for  building  Inspectors,  license 
candidates,  and  establish  State  training 
programs. 

There  are  many  sincere  people  who  fed 
that  a  uniform  model  code  would  somehow 
be  a  violation  of  States  rights  and  local  home 
rule.  The  plain  fact  Is,  however,  that  we  al- 
ready have  single  uniform  model  codes  In 
such  areas  as  electrical  equipment,  plumbing, 
and  refrigeration.  There  really  la  no  evidence 
that  these  single  uniform  model  codes  have 
in  any  way  undermined  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment prerogatives. 

New  York  State  has  already  demonstratsd 
the  value  of  the  recommendations  of  tbt 
ACIR.  Ita  1951  performance  code  has  been 
adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the  codable  commu- 
nities In  that  Stata  and  is  working  well. 

Bvery  county  Interested  In  codes  should 
read  the  ACIR  report.  NACO  wlU  be  happy 
to  provide  a  copy  free  of  charge  as  soon  is 
they  are  avaUable  from  the  printer. 

This  may  very  well  be  the  single  most 
valiukble  as  well  as  the  most  controversial 
report  produced  to  date  by  the  Oonmilaslon. 


NEW  FRONT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  to 
fight  ideas  one  must  use  other  Ideas,  and 
this  Is  the  other  front  on  which  we  are 
fighting  In  Vietnam. 


Fehrmry  2S,  1966 

Only  guns  can  bold  back  guii^ 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  has  pointed 
out.  adding—  '•^ 

^nist   happens    behind    the    17 JB.    military 
ihield  Is  equally  Important  in  ll^ila  new  kind 

of  warfare.  | 

The  newspaper  found  hope  in  the  ad- 
ministration's new  emphasis  on  an  eco- 
Qomlc  and  social  offensive,  commenting 
tiiat— 

The  presence  of  the  U.S.  Sectttartee  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
at  the  President's  Hawaiian  cooference  is  as 
important  as  the  presence  of  the  generals. 

The  newspaper  states : 

The  long,  hard  climb  toward  responalTe 
government  free  of  externally  Imposed  dom- 
tnstlon  must  be  accelerated  If  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam  Is  to  mean  anything. 

In  the  belief  that  this  editorial  from 
which  I  have  quoted  will  shed  light  on  a 
matter  of  great  naUonal  and  interna- 
tional concern  I  am  asking  permission  of 
my  colleagues  to  have  it  Inicrted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
u  follows:  j 

[From  the  Atlanta   (Oa.)    qonstltutlon. 
Feb.  8,  1986] 
Thk  Was  WmEM4 

The  emphasis  at  Honolulu  op  an  economic 
and  social  offensive  In  South  Vietnam  Is  en- 
couraging. 

Only  guns  can  hold  bac'-.  gvns,  of  course. 
So  long  as  the  Conununlsta  reject  peace  and 
persist  In  attempts  to  take  South  Vietnam  by 
force,  they  must  be  held  back. 

What  happens  behind  the  D.S.  military 
ihleld  Is  equally  Important  In  tills  new  kind 
o(  warfare,  however. 

And  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fue  at  the  President's  Hawaiian  conference 
li  u  Important  as  the  {X'esenoa  of  the  gen- 
erals. 

United  States  aid  efforta  In  Skiuth  Vietnam 
have  already  Introduced  health,  education, 
and  agriculture  Innovations  ion  a  revolu- 
tionary scale. 

But  the  mere  doubling  of  the  rice  crop, 
the  construction  of  13,000  hospitals  and 
clinics,  the  creation  of  5,000  classrooms,  the 
supply  of  millions  of  textbooks  and  vac- 
clnaUons — all  of  this  has  be«a  Insufficient, 
tor  In  Saigon  there  has  been  no  political 
coordination. 

It  Is  said  that  the  new  plans  tor  social  and 
Monomlc  offensives  originate  QOw  In  Saigon, 
however,  and  that  Is  a  hopeful  sign.  Still, 
the  President  would  serve  this  country  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  well  If  he  would 
Uy  down  some  firm  guidelines  to  the  Saigon 
government  In  these  current  Conversations 
K  as  to  assure  that  they  will  take  advice  as 
weU  as  aid  dollars  in  the  future.  Adminis- 
trative skills  are  short  in  that  embattled 
country.  U.S.  administrators  eould  conceiv- 
ably guide  the  Saigon  government  In  making 
Itself  effective  without  Intruding  Into  ita 
Internal  prerogatives;  certainly  effectiveness 
^  been  lacking  in  the  past  despite  the 
herculean  UJ3.  efforta  to  aid  the  people. 

No  sudden  miracle,  no  full-blown  UJ3.- 
s^le  democracy,  can  poeslbly  spring  out  of 
»*  sheUbursta  and  the  poverty  of  South 
Vietnam.  But  the  long,  hard  ellmb  toward 
'••Ponslve  government  free  of  externally 
™ipoeed  domination  must  be  acceWated  if 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  lajb  mean 
wythlng.  We're  glad  the  President  is  em- 
phasizing It  at  Hawaii. 

And  we  can  understand  the  Warmth  of  hU 
"ouke  to  those  critics  who,  at  times,  do  not 

cxn — a4»— Put  s 
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Mem  to  comprehend  what  he  la  trying  to  do, 
much  less  credit  it.  It  la  not  an  entirely  dis- 
honorable undertaking  for  this  Nation  to  de- 
fend, with  Ita  own  lives,  and  raise  up,  with  ita 
own  wealth,  an  impoverished  and  embattled 
people  frcxn  whom  It  wanta  nothing — and  a 
people  who,  without  such  help,  would  be 
conquered  by  aggression  and  governed  by 
force.  It  would  be  a  m(x«  self-indulgent 
coiuae  for  this  rich  Nation  to  look  the  other 
way  and  shun  responslbUlty  to  help  the 
Sjuth  Vietnamese  on  grounds  they  are  out- 
side the  sphere  of  our  selfish  interest,  which 
they  are.  But  it  would  hardly  be  a  more 
honorable  course. 


THE  CLEANUP  OP  THE  SOUTH  END 
OF  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  penetrating  and  well-written 
newspaper  articles  to  appear  on  the  newly 
created  U.S.  Water  Pollution  Adminis- 
tration's first  case — the  cleanup  of  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Brflchigan — was  Rich- 
ard Lewis'  article  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  February  3, 1966. 

I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Lewis'  ar- 
ticle appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
as  an  indication  of  the  fine  work  under- 
taken by  this  conunission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

(From   the    Chicago    (111.)    Sun-Times, 

Feb.  3.  1966] 

CLKANtn>  OF  Lakz  Set 

(By  Richard  Lewis) 

The  newly  created  U.S.  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  has  scored  a  signal 
victory  In  Its  first  case — the  cleanup  of  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Under  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the 
biggest  complex  of  steel,  petroleum,  and 
chemical  planta  In  the  world,  the  health 
agency  said  polluted  lake  areas  should  Im- 
prove markedly  by  next  summer. 

Clustered  mainly  In  the  South  Chicago 
and  Indlana-Caliunet  areas,  the  industries 
agreed  to  meet  new  water-quality  standards 
by  purifying  waste  discharges  by  December 
1968.  This  means  some  of  them  will  spend 
millions  of  dollars  on  water  purification 
eqxiipment.    Some  already  have. 

The  agreement  was  announced  at  a  press 
conference  at  the  Blsmairck  Hotel  Wednesday 
by  Murray  Stein,  Chief  Enforcement  Officer 
ot  the  WPCA. 

He  characterized  It  as  "a  remarkable  break- 
through" In  water-pollution  abatement. 

Unable  to  predict  how  long  It  would  take 
to  fully  restore  the  lake  waters.  Stein  left  no 
doubt  about  the  WPCA's  goal : 

"What  we  hope  for  ultimately  is  that  these 
measures  will  return  the  lake  to  the  con- 
dition it  was  in  when  the  Indians  were  here — 
and  with  the  same  biota  (fish  and  planta)." 

The  Enforcement  Chief  referred  to  changes 
In  plantllfe  of  the  lake  produced  by  the 
dumping  of  phoephates  and  other  chemical 
wastes.  These  changes  have  affected  the  fish 
population. 

Experta  surveying  Lake  Michigan  have  pre- 
dicted that  It  may  take  a  century  for  the 
south  end  of  the  lake  to  recover  the  purity 
and  plant  and  animal  life  It  had  In  pre- 
metropoUtan  times. 

Stein  and  Regional  WPCA  Director  H.  W. 
Poston  said  these  three  achlevementa  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  antipollution 
agreement: 

1.  "We  h^ve  a  program  that  will  save  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan  and  preserve 
quality  for  present  and  future  use." 


2.  The  rcstoratloo  of  the  lake  "wlU  b*  ao- 
compllshed  in  a  few  years."  It's  not  "one  of 
those  programs  that  await  the  mlUenlum." 

3.  "The  program  is  such  that  It  can  be 
lived  with  by  State,  municipal  and  Industrial 
parties  Involved." 

The  last  point  indicated  the  technique  the 
Federal  agency  employed  to  persuade  Indus- 
try and  local  government  to  spend  money  on 
pollution  abatement  engineering. 

Concealed  by  the  agency's  kid-glove  man- 
ner was  the  mailed  fist  of  a  tough  antlpoUu- 
tlon  law,  passed  by  Congress  last  year.  The 
law  emp>ower8  the  new  agency — which  the 
new  law  created  equal  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service — to  take  recalcitrant  polluters 
Into  a  VB.  district  court,  where  th^  could 
be  fined. 

Stein  and  his  chief  deputy,  Peter  Kuh,  a 
former  Chicago  Sanitary  District  attorney, 
opened  the  Federal  drive  to  clean  up  the  lake 
last  spring. 

The  agency  called  an  antipollution  confer- 
ence of  all  industries  and  governmental  unite 
concerned  with  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 
The  result  of  the  weeklong  session  was  the 
appointment  of  a  panel  of  experta  to  draw  up 
"realistic"  water  quality  standards  for  the 
lake  and  streams  that  feed  It. 

ASKS    COMPLIANCE 

These  standards  were  unveiled  at  a  re- 
sumption of  the  conference  early  in  January. 
At  that  time.  Stein  asked  industry  when  It 
would  be  able  to  comply. 

Although  Industry  spokesmen  agreed  In 
principle  with  the  standards,  they  were  not 
ready  to  tell  the  agency  when  they  would 
be  able  to  meet  them. 

Stein  recessed  the  conference  until  last 
Monday.  After  2  days  of  executive  sessions, 
a  time  agreement  was  reached — the  end  of 
1968.  By  that  time,  all  Industries  and  gov- 
ernment unite  win  absolutely  control  waste 
discharges  to  meet  the  new  criteria  It  was 
agreed. 

poucwo  ouTLiineD 

Policing  of  the  agreement  Is  to  be  done  by 
the  regional  office  of  the  agency  and  State 
agencies.  The  Federal  Government  retains 
supervision  of  scientific  methods  to  deter- 
mine compliance. 

As  a  concession  to  industrial  conferees,  the 
Federal  agency  agreed  that  the  water  quality 
criteria  would  be  subject  to  adjxistment  when 
Justified  by  Investigations  or  labcM'atory 
findings. 

Kuh  said  this  provision  was  designed  to 
deal  vrith  unusual  situations  that  are  likely 
to  become  temporarily  troublesome.  Some 
variation  from  the  time  schedule  may  be 
granted  to  a  few  Industries  by  State  and 
local  antipollution  agencies,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Federal  agency. 

DEADLINE    ON    WOEKS 

Preliminary  engineering  plans  for  waste 
control  must  be  filed  with  the  agency  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  Final  engineering  plans  are 
due  in  June  1967. 

AU  antipollution  engineering  works  neces- 
sary to  meet  water  quality  standards  muet 
be  completed  by  December  1968. 

Bacteria  counte  and  chemical  pollutant 
criteria  adopted  last  month  for  open  water 
(the  lake)  equal  or  are  higher  than  those 
recommended  by  the  UJ3.  Public  Health 
Service. 


THE      50-STAR      FLAG      AND     THE 
POST  OFFICE   DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  all  of  whom  have  In 
their  States  that  proud  repository  of 
the  Nation's  mail,  the  post  office,  that 
there  Is  apparently  a  breakdown  in  com- 
munication to  certain  of  these  edifices 
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regarding  news  of  the  admission  of  Alas- 
ka and  Hawaii  to  our  Republic. 

The  Sheridan  College  Young  Republi- 
cans of  Sheridan,  Wye,  called  attention 
recently  to  the  surprising  fact  that  fly- 
ing over  the  UJ3.  post  office  at  Sheri- 
dan was  a  flag  besirlng,  not  60,  but  48 
stars.  The  Young  Republicans  memo- 
rialized my  State's  congressional  delega- 
tion and  soon  after  the  48-star  flag  was 
hastily  withdrawn  and  replaced  with  the 
current  national  standard. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  on  this  matter, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the 
offldals  of  this  local  post  ofllce  or  the 
Postmaster  General,  whom  I  have  noti- 
fied of  this  situation  by  letter,  but  to 
alert  my  able  colleagues  to  the  recogni- 
tion gap  that  may  very  well  be  prevailing 
in  post  offices  within  their  States.  I 
have  asked  Postmaster  General  O'Brien 
to  take  steps  to  see  that  In  the  days  of 
the  Great  Society  the  only  lawfully  rec- 
ognized U.S.  flag  be  flown  over  each  of 
this  Nation's  post  offices. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  the  moneys  can- 
not be  readily  found  to  purchase  SO-star 
flags,  perhaps  some  funds  from  the  so- 
called  post  ofll<;e  beautiflcatlon  program 
can  be  diverted  to  this  good  purpose. 
In  this  Senator's  opinion,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  is  a  beautiful  sight  over 
any  building,  particularly  a  Federal 
building. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  petition  of  the  Sheridan 
College  Young  Republicans  and  my  let- 
ter to  the  Postmaster  General  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  petition  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Sknatb, 
^Coionrm  o»f  Iirmuoi  ano 

IirSTTLAK  Ait  ABB , 

February  21,  1999. 
Hon.  Lawkemcx  T.  CTBbiem, 
The  Postmaster  General, 
Post  Office  DepartnCint. 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Dka«  Mi.  PosTKAsm  Oxnxkai.;  I  ihould 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  rather  aur- 
prlAlng  omlBsloD*  which  waa  found  recently 
at  the  poat  office  In  Sheridan,  Wyo.— or.  more 
properly,  above  the  poetofflce. 

It  baa  betn  years  since  our  Union  waa  en- 
larged to  include  the  SUtes  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  We  are  a  Nation  now  with  50  proud 
and  coequal  States.  It  thus  seems  strange 
that  In  196fl  a  48-star  banner  would  be  found 
flying  over  tiie  post  office  In  my  State  or  any 
Bute. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  Sheridan  College  Young  Republicans 
who,  In  a  memorial  sent  to  Wyoming's  con- 
gressional delegation,  said.  In  part.  "The  48- 
■tar  flag  U  still  being  flown  at  the  Sheridan 
County  Poet  Office,  dty  of  Sheridan,  Obunty 
of  Sheridan.  State  of  Wyoming." 

Following  publication  of  the  memorial,  the 
flag  was  replaced  by  the  postmaster  at  Sheri- 
dan. 

I  bring  thU  matter  to  your  attention  with 
the  hope  that  you  will  Uke  appropriate  steps 
to  see  that  aU  poetal  InataUattons.  however 
himible  they  nUght  be,  are  prorlaloned  with 
the  correct  national  standard,  for  no  Great 
Society  can  fall  to  acknowledge  a  of  the 
50  SUtea  which  It  gorems. 

I  am  encloalng  for  your  peroMU  a  eopy 
of  the  aforementioned  memortal. 
Slneerely  yoUra. 

MiLWABB  L.  Baoaoit, 

VS.  Senator. 


iCncoUAi.  TO  THx  CoMcsBse  or  thx  UmrxD 
Statb  With  Rxmnrca  To  RxPLAdNO  ths 
Nanoiux.  Flao  That  Is  Bkimo  Plowi*  Ovb 
TKB  Poar  Ofticb  at  thx  Cztt  or  Shxudam. 
Wto. 

Whereas  the  national  flag  repreeenta  the 
Uvlng  country  and  Is  considered  to  be  a  living 
thing  emblematic  of  the  respect  and  pride 
we  hare  for  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  national  flag  repreeenta  the 
highest  Ideals  of  individual  liberty.  Justice, 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all;  and 

Whereas  there  are  men  who  are  dlelng 
today  protecting  this  Nation's  oommltments; 
and 

Whereas  the  national  flag  was  created  by 
resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress  In 
PbUadelphla  on  June  14. 1777;  and 

Whereas  on  April  4,  1818.  Congress  restored 
the  design  to  the  original  13  stripes  and  pro- 
vided that  a  star  should  be  added  to  the  blue 
field  for  each  new  State;  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  Alaska  and  HawaU 
have  joined  the  Union  since  the  48-star  na- 
tional flag  was  officially  flown;  and 

Whereas  the  48-star  flag  Is  still  being  flown 
at  the  Sheridan  County  Post  Office,  dty  of 
Sheridan,  county  of  Sheridan,  State  of 
Wyoming:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Sheridan 
College  Young  Republicans,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  It  hereby 
Is  memorialized  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  replace  the  national  flag  at 
the  Sheridan  Covmty  Post  Office;  be  It  f  luther 

Reaolvett,  That  the  present  national  flag 
flown  at  the  Sheridan  County  Poet  Office 
be  destroyed  according  to  flag  etiquette  by 
private  burning;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  hereof  be  promptly 
transmitted  to  U.S.  Senator  O.  W.  McOkx, 
U.S.  Senator  Milward  L.  Sqcpson,  and  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress  TtNo  Roncalio. 

For  the  SCYB: 

VxaannA  Wklls, 
Secretary'Treasurer, 
Sheridan  College  Young  Republicane. 

Januabt  as,  1968. 


THE  MINTINa  OP  HALF  DOLLARS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  15,  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  very  efficient  Director  of  the  Mint, 
Hon.  Eva  Adams,  a  news  item  from  the 
February  12  issue  of  U.S.  News  tt  World 
Report  that  "half  dollars  are  scarce — 
virtually  nonexistent — in  all  cities."  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  mint  had  dis- 
tributed enough  silver  half  dollars  bear- 
ing the  likeness  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy  to  provide  three  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States 
and.  yet,  practically  all  o^  them  had  gone 
into  the  hands  of  either  collectors  or 
hoarders.  I  asked  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  to  let  me  know  what  the  silver  in 
the  previous  50-cent  piece  is  worth  and 
what  the  silver  in  the  50-cent  coins  to 
be  minted  pursuant  to  the  coinage  bill 
that  I  sponsored  last  year  Is  worth. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  replied  that 
the  silver  in  the  50-cent  coins  of  90-per- 
cent fineness  have  a  value  of  about  46.8 
cents,  bqt  that  the  sliver  of  the  new  half- 
dollars  of  40 -percent  fineness  would  have 
a  value  of  about  19.1  cents.  I  was  fur- 
ther advised  that  the  mint  has  plans  to 
really  flood  the  country  with  the  new 
coins;  and  If  the  hoarding  continues,  I 
shall  urge  the  mint  to  continue  to  step 
up  production  because  the  Government 
can  make  a  profit  of  nearly  30  cents  on 
each  one  of  those  coins  bought  and  re- 
tired from  circulation. 


Of  course,  anybody  can  put  any  senti- 
mental value  he  pleases  upon  a  coin  that 
bears  a  good  Ukeness  of  former  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  but  speculators  who 
bought  those  coins  with  a  »Iew  to  melt- 
ing them  Into  bar  sliver  now  face  a  sub- 
stantial loss,  and  those  who  find  out  the 
actual  worth  of  the  new  50-cent  pieces 
will  be  more  Inclined  to  use  them  as  cur- 
rency than  as  an  Investment  in  silver. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  from 
Hon.  Eva  Adams  to  me  on  this  subject 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  tbe 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TaiASXJXT  Depaktuent, 
Washington,  DC,  February  21,  1968. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robkrtson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Sknatos  Robkbtson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  15,  1966.  concerning 
the  SO-cent  coins  bearing  the  Image  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy. 

You  ask  what  tbe  silver  In  a  half  dcdlar 
Is  now  worth  at  the  current  silver  prices. 
For  your  information,  the  current  market 
price  of  silver,  the  Handy  and  Harman  quo- 
tation, continues  at  81.393  per  troy  ounce. 
This  price  has  been  unchanged  since  early 
September  1963.  The  value  of  silver  In  the 
half  dollar  minted  under  legislation  previous 
to  passage  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965.  and 
for  the  composition  authorized  under  the 
1965  Act  is  compared  as  follows:  (1)  The 
half  dollar  of  90  percent  fineness  contains 
approximately  0.36+  fine  ounce  of  silver;  thli 
quantity  of  sUver  at  the  current  price  would 
have  a  value  of  about  46.8  cents;  (3)  the  new 
clad  half  dollar  authorized  by  tbe  Coinage 
Act  of  196S,  with  an  overall  Oneness  of  40 
percent,  contains  approximately  0.14+  line 
ounce  of  silver;  this  quantity  of  sliver  at  the 
current  price  would  have  a  value  of  aboat 
19.1  cents,  "niua  the  new  coin  would  have 
about  37.7  cents  less  silver  in  It  than  ths 
one  of  higher  flneness.   - 

The  new  half  doUar  la  now  being  coined 
In  quantity  at  the  Denver  Mint,  and  a  large 
stock  win  be  accumulated  prior  to  releaae 
for  circulation  In  the  early  spring.  As  yen 
know,  this  coin,  which  bears  the  date  1965. 
otherwise  closely  resembles  the  first  Kennedy 
design  half  doUar.  In  fact,  except  for  tbe 
date  change,  the  two  types  cannot  be  told 
apart  by  visual  Inspection.  Because  of  this 
similarity  in  appearance,  plus  tbe  fact  that 
tbe  mint  will  continue  to  make  and  Issue 
them  In  great  volume,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  general  public  will  cease  to 
regard  tbe  Kennedy  design  coins  chiefly  si 
mementos. 

We  realize  that  some  time  Is  usually  nee- 
easary  for  the  public  to  become  acquainted 
with  new  coins.  However,  since  the  half- 
doUars  of  lower  flneness  are  substanUaliy  the 
nme  In  appearance  as  the  present  ones  the; 
should  be  well  received.  And,  with  the  gen- 
eral understanding  that  volume  producUon 
wlU  continue  for  many  years  In  the  future, 
the  public  should  soon  begin  to  nse  half 
dollars  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  aie 
Intended,  as  a  circulating  medium  of  ex- 
change. We  are  also  hopeful  that  in  due 
time,  the  former  halves  of  higher  silver  eon- 
tent  will  come  out  of  hiding  and  assist  us  In 
bringing  to  an  end  the  current  shortage  of 
this  denomination. 

I  trust  that  this  will  provide  the  informa- 
tion you  wish.  Senator  Robk«t8on.  We  ap- 
preciate so  much  your  Interest  and  concern 
Ui  the  matter.  If  you  have  further  questions, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  get  In  touch  with  oi. 
Sincerely, 

KVA  Adaks, 
Director  of  the  Mint. 


February  23,  196 
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PROPOSED  RECOQNmON  OP  THE 
VIETC!ONq| 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presiient.  there  has 
been  much  talk  in  recent  days,  in  this 
body  and  out  of  It,  about  recognizing  the 
Vletcong  and  offering  It  participation  In 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam.  But 
this  Is  not  what  the  Nortih  Vietnamese, 
the  masters  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  the  South,  are  after.  They  In- 
sist, as  the  Washington  Post  points  out 
in  its  lead  editorial  today,  on  recogni- 
tion of  the  NLF  as  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  South^  Vletruun. 
And  this,  as  the  Post  says,  is  tantamount 
to  insisting  upon  uncotiditlonal  sur- 
render by  the  United  States  and  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

It  Is  a  surrender  that  Would  abandon 
American  commitments  now  and  Imperil 
American  ablUty,  in  the  future,  to  continue 
any  effective  reeistance  to  Oommunist  ag- 
gression on  the  Asian  malnlai^O — 

The  Post  continued.  Its^ point  was  em- 
phasized by  a  second  ofllering,  written 
from  Bangkok  by  Joseph  Alsop.  This 
column  clearly  points  up  the  present 
danger  to  Thailand,  the  next  target  in 
the  Communist  drive  to  capture  all  of 
SDUtheast  Asia.  Preparations  for  the 
attempted  ttikeover,  Alsqp  writes,  are 
"undoubted,  well  establlEhed  facts." 
And.  he  adds: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  thMi  the  shock  of 
an  American  retreat  and  sut^ender  In  Viet- 
nam would  open  the  door  \Mde  for  this  at- 
tempted Communist  takeover. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
lead  editorial  from  today's  Washington 
Post  and  Mr.  Alsop's  column  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SpEAKINO  or  SURHlSirDEB 

It  is  being  widely  argued  by  those  who 
oppose  the  Government's  pdllciee  in  South 
Vietnam  that  we  are  making  the  surrender 
of  North  Vietnam  a  condition  to  negotla- 
tioni.  What  the  United  States  is  asking  of 
North  Vietnam  Is  the  cessation  of  the  ag- 
gression against  South  Vietnam — and  that 
does  not  require  any  loss  of  territory,  sur- 
render of  forces,  or  Impalrtnent  of  sover- 
eignty. 

When  North  Vietnam  IqBlste  that  the 
tJnlted  States  recognize  the  HMlonal  Libera- 
tion Front  as  the  sole  represemtatlve  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  however,  tt  Itaell 
li  taking  for  a  surrewJer — an  unconditional 
nirrender  by  the  United  State*  and  the  South 
Vietnamese.  On  January  241.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
•ent  to  14  Communist  countries  and  other 
Interested  parties,  the  letter  expUcltly  mak- 
ing this  condition.    He  said : 

"If  the  United  Statea  really  wants 'peace. 
It  must  recognize  the  Natianal  LlberaUon 
mnt  of  South  Vietnam  (the  political  arm 
of  the  Vletcong]  as  the  sole  genuine  repre- 
•entatlve  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  engage  in  negotlaUons  with  it." 

It  Is  remarkable  that  thla  language  has 
^  been  recognized  by  everyone  as  the  equlv- 
"•ht  of  a  surrender  ultlmatimi.  The  NU. 
from  the  beginning,  has  been  only  an  arm 
M  North  Vietnam.  As  an  Australian  Govern- 
ment study  pointed  out  last  sunmier:  "The 
national  LlberaUon  Front  for  the  Uberatlon 
«  South  Vietnam  was  estatoUshed  as  the 
wetrumentallty  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Vietnam,  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  iUelf  the  gov- 
wning  party  of  North  Vletoam."  New  Zea- 
J*M'8  white  paper  on  Vietnam  pointed  out: 
*n«  Vletcong  military  and  poUtlcal  appara- 


tus In  South  Vietnam  Is  an  extension  of  an 
elaborate  military  and  political  structure  In 
North  Vietnam."  It  concludes  that  "North 
Vietnam  has  conunltted  aggression  against 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  under  the  guise  of 
a  'war  of  national  liberation'." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  NLF,  directed 
from  Hano>l,  has  been  able  to  get  numbers 
of  South  Vietnamese  to  Join  the  Vletcong. 
But  It  Is  an  organization  conceived  In  Hanoi, 
as  an  arm  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist Party,  and  as  an  Instrument  of  the 
North  Vietnam  state.  Were  the  United  States 
to  agree  to  recognize  the  NLF  as  the  "sole" 
representative  of  South  Vietnam,  It  wo\xld 
be  tantamount  to  recognizing  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  as  the  "sole"  repre- 
sentative of  South  Vietnam.  That,  obvl- 
otisly,  would  be  a  total  surrender. 

One  could  look  at  such  a  capitulation  In 
two  ways.  Those  who  say  we  have  no  stake 
In  Asia  and  should  never  have  Intervened 
in  South  Vietnam,  stlU  woiUd  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  did  Intervene  and  that 
we  made  clear  commitments  of  our  poiwer 
by  congresslonsU  enactment,  by  treaty  and 
by  the  declaration  of  authorized  officials. 
Capitulation  of  this  kind  would  betray  those 
commitments. 

Thoee  who  admit  we  have  a  stake  In  Asia 
and  an  Interest  In  containing  communlam 
there  would  have  to  acknowledge  the  In- 
finite calamity  of  (In  practical  effect)  sur- 
rendering in  the  field  a  force  of  700.000  men 
willing  to  fight  on  our  side  In  the  continuing 
struggle  against  aggression  .In  Asia.  And 
that  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  our 
losses.  Many  others  now  willing  to  fight 
with  us.  In  the  face  of  our  withdrawal  In 
South  Vietnam,  surely  would  make  their 
accommodation  with  the  forces  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  Asian  mainland. 

The  administration  has  been  reproached 
for  not  mobilizing  In  Asia  the  sort  of  an  In- 
ternational concert  of  pwwers  we  formed  to 
contain  Oommunist  aggression  in  Europe. 
We  ought  to  have  more  aUies  and  more  con- 
tributions from  the  allies  we  have.  But  we 
may  be  sure  that  whatever  international 
help  we  now  have,  we  would  have  less  help 
and  fewer  alTles  from  now  on.  In  containing 
Oommunist  aggression  in  Asia.  If  wo  with- 
drew from  South  Vietnam  under  conditions 
amounting  to  a  surrender. 

The  power  that  is  demanding  a  "siirren- 
der"  In  South  Vietnam  Is  North  Vietnam, 
when  It  asks  that  we  recognize  the  NLF  as 
the  "sole"  representaUve  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese pe<^le.  It  Is  a  surrender  that  would 
abandon  American  commitments  now  and 
Imperil  American  ability,  in  the  future,  to 
continue  any  eSecUve  resistance  to  Com- 
mimlst  aggression  on  the  Asian  mainland. 

Matter  or  Fact:  On  a  Thkme  Fkom  Kennan 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Bangkok. — Nearly  16  years  ago,  George  F. 
Kennan,  working  at  fever  heat,  dashed  off 
the  first  draft  of  a  famous  policy  paper.  On 
the  basis  of  the  arguments  therein  set  forth. 
President  Truman  made  his  magnificently 
courageous  Korean  decision,  and  a  long  chain 
reaction  of  Asian  dlaasters  was  thus  averted, 
albeit  at  heavy  cost. 

If  one  can  trust  the  transmitted  versions 
of  Kennan *s  recent  Senate  testimony,  he  has 
by  now  forgotten  just  about  all  the  argu- 
ments he  afsembled  for  presentation  at  the 
Korea  meetings  at  Blair  House.  But  with  re- 
gard to  this  cotintry,  he  is  at  least  quoted 
as  admitting  that  an  American  retreat  and 
surrender  In  Vietnam  would  have  an  "un- 
fortunate" effect. 

"Unfortunate"  Is  a  pretty  mild  word  for 
the  reaUty.  The  Chinese  Communist  For- 
eign Minister.  Chen  Yl,  has  quite  openly 
described  Thailand  as  "next"  on  the  agenda 
after  Vletnami  to  at  least  one  Western  visitor 
In  Pelplng.  And  the  preparations  for  an  as- 
sault on  Thailand's  Independence  are  quit* 
plain  for  anyone  to  see. 


In  order  to  grasp  tbe  nature  of  these 
preparations,  it  Is  first  of  aU  necessary  to 
grasp  the  basic  facts  of  Thailand's  geography. 
Brt^y,  the  mountainous  northeastern  part 
of  the  country  and  the  southern  provinces  on 
the  Malay  Peninsula  are  both  fairly  inac- 
cessible from  the  center,  and  both  regions 
have  non-Thai  populations. 

The  northeast,  with  Its  Lao  and  Vietnam- 
ese inhabitants,  and  the  extreme  south,  with 
Its  Malays,  have  therefore  been  selected  at 
the  prime  targets  by  the  Cconmunist  plan- 
ners In  Pelplng  and  Hanoi.  In  tbe  eouthem 
provinces,  a  baae  was  provided  by  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  who  fied  Into  the  Thai 
Jungles  after  the  failure  of  the  assault  on 
Malaya.  In  tbe  northeast,  the  Vietnamese 
who  fled  to  Thailand  during  the  French  war 
also  offered  useful  human  raw  material. 

A  good  deal  has  already  been  published 
about  this  Communist  effort  In  Thailand. 
But  Its  coldly  calculated  character  has  never 
been  well  conveyed.  In  the  southern  prov- 
inces, for  Instance,  secret  Jungle  camps  were 
organized,  where  recruits  from  the  villages 
were  intensively  trained  by  the  refugees  from 
the  Malayan  war. 

Many  scores  of  recnUts  from  the  north- 
eastern provinces  were  also  conveyed  in  se- 
cret Into  the  parts  of  Laos  controlled  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  (from  which  solemn 
treaty  obligations  of  course  required  the. 
North  Vietnamese  troops  to  be  totally  with- 
drawn 4  years  ago).  A  hiindred  or  so  of 
the  most  Important  agents  were  even  taken 
by  sea  to  Hong  Kong,  and  thence  into  Chi- 
na, for  advanced  training. 

In  this  manner,  quite  serious  though  stlU 
limited  guerrilla  movements  have  by  now 
been  organized  In  both  the  target  areas.  The 
ruthless  terrorism  that  is  such  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  "liberation"  movements, 
has  begun  on  a  considerable  scale.  In  short, 
the  pattern  Is  clear,  down  to  the  last  de- 
tail. 

As  of  now.  It  is  not 
pattern,  since  the  Thai 
ganlzed  energetic  count 
the  United  States  take, 
Kennan  and  his  frienf 
ese  war  end  In  a  retreat  and  a  surrender. 
Tlien  anyone  with  the  smallest  knowledge  of 
Asian  affairs  can  foresee  that  the  effect  in 
Thailand  wUl  be  quite  dramatically  "tm- 
fortunate." 

To  be  sure.  Senator  FcncBKiOHT's  antlad- 
mlnlBtration  witnesses  do  not  seem  to  have 
included  many  persons  with  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  Asia.  If  one  may  judge  from 
this  distance,  a  good  specimen  witness  was 
Prof.  Hans  Morgenthau.  whose  errors  of  basic 
historical  fact,  concerning  southeast  Asia 
have  been  so  crude  and  glaring  that  his  pose 
as  an  expert  Is  in  tbe  nature  of  a  comic 
turn. 

Yet  the  double  standard  that  now  pre- 
vails Is  still  a  bit  bewildering.  Think,  for 
Instance,  of  the  outcry  that  would  be  heard 
from  people  of  Morgenthau 's  stamp.  If  the 
CIA  were  discovered  to  be  attempting  In 
North  Korea,  or  even  in  North  Vietnam,  any- 
thing comparable  to  what  the  Chinese  and 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  are  quite 
openly  attempting  here  in  Thailand. 

Even  more  bewildering,  one  must  add.  Is 
tbe  total  carelessness  of  consequences  and 
the  flat  refusal  to  face  unpleasant  facts. 
For  these  preparations  for  am  attempted  take- 
over In  Thailand,  please  ronember,  are  un- 
doubted, well-established  facte.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shock  of  an  Amer- 
ican retreat  and  surrender  in  Vietnam  would 
open  the  door  wide  for  this  attempted  Com- 
munist takeover. 


illy  alarming 

lent  has  or- 

sures.     But  let 

\  advice  of  George 

^t  the  Vietnam- 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROL 
WWk'K 

ISt.  UHUSKA.    ISi.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  Join  our  distinguished 
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colleague  from  Connecticut.  Senator 
RiBicorr,  In  cosponaorlng  Senate  Joint 
Resolutlcm  130  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  week  of  May  8  to  May  14, 
1966,  as  National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week. 

School  safety-patrol  programs  have 
long  played  an  important — indeed  es- 
sential— role  in  inculcating  the  impor- 
tance of  "stfv.  look,  and  listen"  to  young 
Americans.  As  Senator  Risicorr  rightly 
pointed  out  in  his  Introductory  remarks, 
the  programs  have  been  very  successful. 
Since  they  began,  the  trafHc  death  rate 
of  schoolchildren  has  dropped  by  nearly 
one-half. 

Any  recognition  and  encouragement 
which  we  can  give  to  school  safety 
patrols  is  not  only  well  earned  by  these 
groups  but  also  will  serve  to  strengthen 
the  program.  The  members  of  these 
groups  and  their  classmates  whom  they 
protect  and  Influence  will  be  all  too 
shortly  wearing  out  the  rubber  on  their 
automobile  tires  instead  of  the  leather 
on  their  shoes.  The  rules  learned  now 
will  be  very  useful  In  the  future. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  ref- 
erence, Mr.  President,  I  have  some  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  school  safety 
patrol  since  my  own  children  were  active 
In  It  in  their  school  years  in  Omaha. 
The  serious,  responsible  way  In  which 
they  approached  their  duties  was,  I  am 
sure,  typical. 

And  any  parent  who  has  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  a  child  In  the  patrol 
realizes  that  there  is  an  almost  imme- 
diate increase  in  attention  to  safety  in 
that  household.  Carelessness,  whether 
on  the  streets  or  in  the  home,  is  simply 
not  tolerated. 

Mrs.  Hruska  and  I  have  always  been 
grateful  for  the  training  our  children 
received  from  the  patrol  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  better  and  more 
safety-conscious  citizens  because  of  it. 

The  Comhusker  Motor  Club,  the  Ne- 
braska affiliate  of  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  has  been  providing 
equipment  and  know-how  to  patrols 
since  the  programs  inception  in  the 
early  1920's.  We  in  Nebraska  are  proud 
of  their  record:  In  almost  45  years  of 
patrol  operation,  there  has  never  been  a 
traffic  fatality  at  a  corner  guarded  by  a 
Nebraska  school-patrol  boy. 

I  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  Barclay  Wade, 
editor  of  the  Comhusker  Motor  Club 
News,  for  the  following  anonymous  p>oem 
which  effectively  tells  the  story  of  the 
unselfish  contributions  of  the  6,000  boys 
and  girls  serving  on  patrols  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska  and  of  the  nearly  1  million 
who  serve  throughout  the  country: 
TmiBtm  TO  TH«  School  PATmoL 
The  raindrop*  beat  on  the  sUppery  street 

Under  sklea  that  are  dull  and  gray. 
While  the  demon  Skid  lurks,  ahrewdly  hid, 

To  mangle  «  life  away. 

But  a  youngster  brave,  with  demeanor  grave. 

Stands  guard  as  the  autoa  roll. 
And  with  watchful  care  guides  hU  charges 
there. 

The  boy  of  the  school  patrol. 

Bis  eyes  are  brtg ht  aa  his  belt  of  white 
As  he  peers  through  the  dayUght  dim, 

And  his   emblem   beams   like  his  youthful 
dreams 
As  he  thinks  of  the  trust  In  Mw^ 
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For  be  knows,  this  lad,  that  each  Mom  and 
Dad 

Would  barter  their  very  soul 
For  each  child  he'll  guide  to  the  other  side 

This  boy  of  the  school  patrol. 

O  parents  wise,  do  you  realise 
The  part  that  these  youngsters  play. 

In  rain  or  shine.  In  foul  weather  or  fine, 
Four  times  every  study  day? 

Then  at  cloee  of  day,  whta  you  kneel  and 
pray 

That  yotn-  child  may  be  safe  and  whole, 
Just  say  a  prayer  for  his  guardian  there — 

The  boy  of  the  school  patrol. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  Join 
in  the  praise  of  these  young  citizens  and 
to  cosponsor  this  proposal  to  designate  a 
National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week. 


BIO  BROTHER 


Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, very  recently,  the  Kentucky  Con- 
stitution Revision  Assembly  included  a 
prohibition  on  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping in  the  proposed  new  Kentucky 
constitution. 

The  leader  in  the  adoption  of  this 
provision  was  Mr.  George  Street  Boone, 
distinguished  attorney  of  Elkton,  Ky., 
and  member  of  the  assembly. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Boone  has  supplied 
some  of  the  background  for  this  rather 
unusual  and  foreslghted  constitutional 
provision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Boone's  letter  of  January  18,  1966,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Elkton,  Kt., 
January  IS,  1996. 
Bon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  SiNAToa  Long:  I  have  your  letter  of 
January  3  about  the  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping ban  In  the  proposed  new  Kentucky 
constitution. 

It  Is  graUfylng  to  know  that  you  are  con- 
sidering leglslaUon  to  extend  protection  for 
individual  privacy. 

The  obJecUon  of  the  Kentucky  Constitu- 
tion Revision  Assembly  to  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  Is  fundamental  and  philo- 
sophical. In  my  rural  law  practice  I  do  not 
encounter  the  problem  to  the  extent  that 
It  occurs  In  metropolitan  centers,  but  like 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  I  feel  such  Interception 
of  conununlcatlons  is  dirty  business. 

The  burgeoning  population  and  the  In- 
creasing number  of  advertisements  of  eaves- 
dropping equipment  In  national  publications 
such  as  the  New  York  Times  has  disturbed 
me. 

Since  I  first  read  It  In  law  school  days,  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  Dissent  by  Justice 
Brandels  111  Olmatead  v.  UniteA  State*  (277 
U.S.  438.  73  L.  Ed.  944)  most  cogently  ex- 
pressed my  concept  of  the  dangers.  The 
majority  opinion  In  the  case  held,  as  you  will 
recall,  that  wiretapping  was  not  prohibited 
by  the  constitutional  prohibition  of  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures.  But  as  Mr. 
Brandels  said,  the  greatest  danger  seems  to 
come  from  the  insidious  encroachment  by 
men  of  zeal,  well  meaning,  but  without 
understanding. 

It  seems  almost  a  principle  of  nature  that 
one  never  knows  the  quality  of  what  he  has 
xintU  it  Is  gone.  It  appears  that  privacy 
U  being  seriously  Infringed  and  some  acUon 
needs  to  be  taken. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  Puerto  Rico  provides  that  "wlreup- 
plng  Is  prohibited."     No  SUte  constltutlaii 


has  gone  so  far,  but  there  Is  a  provision  gly. 
Ing  ground  for  some  control  In  the  Constltu- 
Uon  of  the  State  of  New  Tork.  In  article  L 
section  la,  of  the  New  Tork  oonstltutlca 
there  Is  a  prohibition  of  unreasonable  inter- 
ception of  communication. 

■nie  "Model  State  Constitution."  published 
in  1963  by  the  National  Municipal  League  47 
East  68th  Street,  New  York,  NY.,  suggests 
In  article  I.  section  1.03,  protection  against 
unreasonable  Interceptlcm  of  communica- 
tions. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  discusses  the 
situation  In  "The  Right  of  the  Pe<vle."  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday  A  Co.  In  1958.  This  u 
Ulimilnatlng. 

Senator  Watnk  Morsk  delivered  a  series 
of  very  flne  speeches  before  the  Senate  In 
1964  on  the  subject  of  wiretapping  and  pri- 
vacy. These  contained  excellent  background 
material. 

Most  of  the  prohibitions  have  dealt  with 
wiretapping  and  It  was  our  feeling  that  this 
was  too  narrow  In  view  of  the  technological 
adv|kncea  In  the  Interception  of  communica- 
tions. 

Accordingly,  the  proposal  as  adopted  by 
the  Kentucky  Constitution  Revision  Assem- 
bly reads  as  follows : 

"Prohibition  of  Interception  of  communi- 
cations. The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  possessions  from 
Interception  of  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and 
other  electronic  means  of  communication, 
and  from  Interception  of  oral  and  other  com- 
munications by  electric,  electronic,  or  me- 
chanical means." 

Vigorous  criticism  w«w  directed  at  the 
breadth  of  this  proposal.  It  was  said  It 
would  Interfere  seriously  with  police  activi- 
ties and  would  endanger  national  security. 
The  assembly  felt  that  naUonal  seciu-ity  was 
the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Establishment, 
which  would  have  the  power  to  overrule  any 
State  constitutional  prohlblUon.  It  also 
felt  that  police  activity  was  essential  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Individual  and  his  Interest 
would  best  be  protected  by  the  absolute  ban. 

The  newspaper  and  magazine  reports  on 
the  activities  of  State  authorities  In  the  fleld 
of  national  security  were  a  cause  for  concern. 
It  was  believed  this  type  of  SUte  Investiga- 
tion should  not  be  encouraged. 

The  question  was  also  raised  as  to  whether 
the  language  In  our  draft  was  so  broad  as  to 
prevent  the  use  of  hearing  aids  or  eyeglasses. 
The  distinction  was  accepted  that  these  de- 
vices were  primarily  considered  to  be  for  re- 
ception of  stimuli  rather  than  their  Improper 
Interception. 

The  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  our  most 
Influential  newspaper,  criticized  the  consti- 
tutional approach  to  the  problem  on  the 
ground  tliat  wlretapptlng  should  be  controlled 
by  statute.  The  editorial  writer  suggested 
that  any  ban  made  In  a  constitution  might 
be  outmoded  In  a  generation  by  advances  In 
technology,  but  In  regard  to  that  point  ot 
view,  desire  for  privacy  was  recognized  at 
least  by  the  code  of  Hammurabi  over  4.000 
years  ago.  It  was  felt  the  need  was  so  fun- 
damental that  our  constitutional  assonbly 
should  do  Its  best  to  extend  further  protec- 
tion, even  If  we  were  unable  to  Imagine  and 
protect  against  all  possible  future  Invasions 
of  the  right. 

The  assembly  has  finished  its  work  and  it 
Is  my  great  hope  that  the  document  we  pre- 
paMA  will  be  accepted  by  the  people.  The 
sentiments  I  have  heard  expressed  by  the 
ordinary  citizen  seem  to  favor  our  prohibi- 
tion. I  hope  It  Is  the  sentiment  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

Of  course,  battles  In  these  fields  are  won. 
but  the  war  Is  never  finished. 

I  wish  my  assistance  could  be  substantial. 
Our  action  was  the  product  of  a  democratic 
bias  and  a  feeling  that  common  decency 
could  do  no  leas. 

I  applaud  your  concern  and  am  grateful 
for  what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish  to 
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■scare  protection  for  the  privacy  of  man  In 
this  Increasingly  complex  so<:lety. 
Yours  very  truly. 

OSOIGE  dtRXKT  BOONK. 
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THE  CRUCIAL 
Mr.    SCOTT. 


ISSUE   OF  VIETNAM 

* 

Mr.   President,   some- 


times it  seems  difficult  fo;  Americans  to 
understand  why  only  a  small  number  of 
our  allies  are  furnishing  material  sup- 
port to  South  Vietnam  In  Its  struggle  to 
remain  independent.  On^  can  count  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  number  of 
allies  participating  militarily  alongside 
the  United  States  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  the  Vietnam  hostilities. 

Let  me  point  out,  however,  that  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  Vietnamese  Inde- 
pendence and  of  the  right  of  a  small 
country  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  with- 
out outside  interference  cq^nnot  be  meas- 
ured In  military  terms  alone.  Indeed, 
strong  moral  support  can  be  Just  as  sig- 
nificant as  material  support. 

A  case  in  point  with  res^ject  to  the  lat- 
ter proposition  is  the  posjition  taken  by 
our  good  neighbor  to  tlie  north,  Canada. 
Canada,  by  virtue  of  her  iiiembership  on 
the  International  Controil  Commission, 
which  was  established  to  poUce  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954,  has  not  committed  troop  units  in 
Vietnam.  Furthermore,  as  a  middle 
power  in  the  world  com^iunity  of  na- 
tions, she  cherishes  her  independence  in 
world  affairs  and  h£is  rejjeatedly  dem- 
onstrated that  she  is  no  puppet  of  her 
stronger  and  more  populous  neighbor 
to  the  south.  Nevertheless,  Canada 
strongly  supports  the  view  that  the  hos- 
tilities in  Vietnam  are  the  result  of  ag- 
gression planned,  directed,  encouraged, 
and  supported  by  HeuioI,  wid  she  shares 
Washington's  assessment  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  Communist  takeover  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Canada's  Foreign  Mini^r,  Paul  Mar- 
tin, gave  an  articulate  and  eloquent  ex- 
position of  Canada's  position  on  "the 
crucial  issue  of  Vietnam"  jn  a  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  25. 
The  first  part  of  his  statement  clearly 
describes  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
Here  Mr.  Martin  considers  the  points  of 
the  "Indigenous"  character  of  the  Viet- 
cong,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  Hanoi's 
aggression,  and  the  consequences  for 
Asia  and  the  world  if  the  current  efforts 
to  defend  South  Vietnam  fail.  The  sec- 
«id  part  of  his  statement  is  an  Illumi- 
nating outline  of  Canada's  policy  on 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consenit  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Martin's  remarks  b^  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc(MU>, 
as  follows:  | 

The  Cbtjcul  Issux  of  Vietnam 
(Statement  by  the  Honoratjle  Paul  MarUn, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Exttrnal  Affairs.  In 
the  Rouse  of   Commons  on   January   25, 
1966) 

1  trust  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
»<»n  tor  the  House  to  undertake  a  broad 
review  of  foreign  affairs.  Today,  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  confine  my  statement  on 
oehalf  of  the  Government,  to  the  crucial 
««ie  of  Vietnam.  No  Issue  has  so  much 
preoccupied  public  opinion  in  Canada  or 
the  members  of  this  House  In  recent  months. 


No  issue  has  aroused  greater  misgivings  or 
greater  uncertainty  about  where  the  right 
course  for  Canada  Ues.  Probably  no  Issue 
has  cast  a  darker  shadow  on  the  prospects 
of  peaceful  accommodation  and  peaceful  co- 
operation in  the  world. 

The  policy  of  the  goveriunent  in  relation 
to  the  Vietnam  problem  is  now  a  matter  of 
record.  It  was  stated  before  the  External 
Affairs  Conunlttee  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, June  9  and  10.  If  I  restate  It  today. 
It  is  because  I  regard  it  as  right  to  do  so 
at  the  outset  of  this  new  Parliament  and 
in  the  light  of  recent  significant  develop- 
ments in  the  situation. 

In  our  view,  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
needs  to  be  viewed  from  three  separate  per- 
spectives. First,  there  Is  what  I  might  call 
the  perspective  of  Internal  dissent  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  is  something  we  must  expect 
in  any  new  country  where  the  people  Uve 
on  the  margin  of  subsistence.  It  exists  be- 
cau^  the  process  of  social  and  economic 
tran^ormation  that  Is  the  basis  of  any  sig- 
nificant development  Is  bound  to  Involve 
dislocation  and  disruption.  It  exists  in 
greater  degree  In  a  country  like  South  Viet- 
nam because  of  the  intervention  from  the 
outside.  This,  in  turn,  has  made  It  Impos- 
sible for  successive  governments  In  that 
country  to  lay  a  recognizable  basis  for  po- 
litical stability. 

But  let  us  not  on  that  account  equate 
that  outside  intervention  with  the  desire 
for  social  and  economic  change.  Let  us 
remember  that  long  before  the  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam  erupted  into  open  hoetilltles 
it  was  the  agents  of  change — the  adminis- 
trators, the  teachers,  the  public  health 
workers  and  others  like  them — who  were 
the  prime  targets  of  terror.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that,  whatever  the  change  of  govern- 
ment in  Saigon,  and  there  have  been  many, 
the  level  of  that  terror  did  not  abate.  And 
let  us  also  remember  that,  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Diem  was  forcibly  over- 
thrown in  1963,  It  was  not  overthrown  by 
men  or  groups  whose  loyalty  was  pledged  to 
the  Vletcong. 

This  Is  not  to  discount  or  to  downgrade 
the  hold  which  the  Vletcong  has  by  one 
means  or  another  been  able  to  establish  over 
sections  of  South  Vietnam  and  its  people;  It 
is  merely  to  suggest  that  we  should  be  en- 
tirely mistaken  if  we  regarded  the  Vletcong 
as  embodying  a  consensus  of  dissent  In  Viet- 
nam. So  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the  major 
groupings  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Buddhists, 
the  CathoUcs,  the  trade  unions,  the  intellec- 
tuals, the  students,  are  significantly  repre- 
sented in  the  Vletcong  movement.  Certainly, 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  there  is  any 
basis  for  the  claim  of  the  Vletcong  to  be  the 
sole  legitimate  representatives  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Second,  there  Is  the  matter  of  outside  in- 
tervention. Admittedly  this  Is  a  dlfflcult  sit- 
uation to  disentangle  in  a  divided  country. 
After  all,  it  is  often  argued:  What  is  the 
sense  in  speaking  of  intervention  in  a  con- 
text where  Vietnamese  are  involved  on  both 
sides?  I  suggest  to  the  House  that,  whatever 
the  circumstances  in  which  these  dividing 
lines  were  drawn,  they  have  come  to  reflect 
political  realities  which  it  will  take  time  to 
alter.  They  neither  Justify  nor  diminish  the 
fact  of  aggression. 

What  is  happening  In  Vietnam  may  not  be 
aggression  in  the  classical  sense  of  the  term 
but  it  is  aggression  all  the  same,  and  it  is 
aggression  carried  out  in  this  case  under  the 
guise  of  a  war  of  Uberatlon.  The  aim  of 
that  aggression  is  to  establish  in  South  Viet- 
nam a  form  of  p>olltical  organization  which 
we  have  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  would  freely  choose 
for  themselves. 

We  have  said  that  in  principle  we  appre- 
ciate and  support  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
affirmed  by  the  Prime  Minister  when,  the 
matter  was  first  discussed  in  this  House.    We 


have  said  that  because,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
put  it,  we  cannot  in  this  nuclear  world  of 
ours  "afford  any  permissible  kinds  of  inter- 
national violence"  of  the  kind  by  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  trying  to  achieve  their 
objectives  in  the  South.  We  have  said  this 
beoause  we  are  of  the  view  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  must  be  left  to  work  out 
their  own  future  free  from  outside  pressure 
or  Intervention.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny 
to  the  people  of  the  South  the  right  of  self- 
determination  which  we  have  conceded  to 
others  in  accordance  with  the  solemn  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Third,  there  is  an  even  more  perspective, 
one  from  which  I  think  the  course  of  devel- 
opments in  Vietnam  has  to  be  viewed.  I  do 
not  want  to  urge  on  the  House  the  "domino" 
or  any  other  currently  fashionable  theory. 
But  I  do  suggest  to  the  House  that  we  cannot 
look  at  the  situation  in  Vietnam  in  isolation. 
In  neighboring  Laos,  the  country  Is  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  partitioned.  The  part 
that  is  tmder  Pathet  Lao  control  is  being 
freely  used  for  the  movement  of  men  and 
materials  from  North  to  South  Vietnam. 
Members  of  the  armed  forces  of  North  Viet- 
nam have  been  engaged  in  open  attacks 
against  the  armed  forces  of  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos.  All  this  Is  in  clear  con- 
travention of  the  undertakings  solemnly 
given  in  Geneva  in  1962;  and  Canada  was  a 
member  of  that  Conference. 

In  northeastern  and  southern  Thailand, 
there  are  the  beginnings  of  the  same  kind 
of  terror  which  marked  the  first  phase  of 
Insurgency  In  South  Vietnam.  As  in  the 
case  of  South  Vietnam,  this  is  being  aided 
and  abetted  from  outside  but  vrtth  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  Thai  Patriotic  Front,  as  It 
l6  called.  Is  still  operating  from  Pelplng.  It 
has  within  the  past  several  weeks  been  joined 
by  a  new  clandestine  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  League  and  Army  of  Malay- 
sia, which  Is  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  by 
revolutionary  means  of  the  Government  of 
Malaysia. 

Are  we,  then,  seriously  to  assume  that  all 
these  movements  are  coming  Into  being  be- 
cause the  legitimate  channels  of  local  dis- 
sent in  these  countries  have  been  closed? 
Or  is  this  part  of  the  pattern  of  permanent 
revolution  which  is  being  propagated  In  some 
quarters?  I  suggest  to  the  House,  on  my 
responsibility  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Exter- 
nal Affairs,  that  these  are  questions  which 
we  must  serloiusly  ponder  before  we  condemn 
VB.  policy  In  Vietnam. 

That  Is  our  assessment  of  the  forces  that 
are  at  work  in  the  present  conflict.  There 
are  those  who  would  have  us  alter  that  as- 
sessment for  the  mere  sake  of  giving  the 
appearance  of  Canadian  independence  as 
though  independence  consisted  only  in 
taking  positions  which  are  necessarily  against 
those  of  one's  friends.  Our  policy  in  this 
situation  represents  oiu*  own  honest  assess- 
ment of  the  position  and  is  not  a  reflection 
in  any  way  of  pressure  imposed  on  us  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  other  country. 
In  this  matter  we  are  as  Independent  as  in 
Her  Majesty's  government  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  say  to  the  House  that,  after 
more  than  11  years  of  active  Involvement  In 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  we  are  perfectly 
capable  of  arriving  at  an  independent  as- 
sessment of  that  situation  without  having 
recourse  to  false  credentials.  The  question 
we  must  surely  ask  ourselves  is  this :  Can  we 
Ignore  the  challenge  of  the  aggression  by 
these  Communist  liberation  fronts  in  Asia? 

Were  we  able  to  Ignore  the  situation  in 
Europe  20  years  ago?  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  situation  in  Europe  now  Is  comparable 
with  that  existing  at  present  in  Asia.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  detente  in  effect  between 
the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe. 
I  am  talking  about  the  situation  In  Asia, 
where  a  different  state  of  affairs  prevails  but 
where  there  are  some  comparisons  to  the 
history  of  the  immediate  postwar  period  in 
Europe.   No  one  will  deny  that  mistakes  have 
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been  niAda  In  Aaljt  and  I  think  aome  have 
b«cn  m&da  by  tlie  Unlt«d  States.  But  than 
U.  It  seemjB  to  me,  a  parallel  between  the  sit- 
uation In  Asia  and  tbat  in  Kurope  following 
the  end  of  tbe  war. 

We  mu«t  ask  ourselves  what  the  failure  of 
njB.  effects  In  Asia  would  mean  to  us  as  well 
as  to  tbat  country.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
what  It  would  mean  to  India,  to  Thailand,  to 
the  island  countries,  the  Philippines,  Mew 
Zealand,  and  Australia.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves what  it  would  mean  to  many  countries 
In  Asia  and  Africa  which,  although  critical 
of  the  United  States,  would  be  deeply  con- 
cerned over  a  Communist  victory  in  Vietnam. 
I  ask  what  would  be  the  concern  of  the  So- 
viet Union  In  these  circumstances.  I  must 
ask  the  House  whether  Canada's  real  Inter- 
esU  would  be  promoted  by  a  U.S.  defeat.  I 
must  ask  the  House  what  such  a  defeat  would 
mean  by  way  of  encouragenient  to  an  aggres- 
sive brand  of  political  action.  It  Is  because 
of  these  considerations  for  Canada  and  other 
countries  that  we  cannot  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  this  conflict  in  Vietnam  to  us  all. 
I  have  given  the  House  my  assessment  of  the 
conflict.  I  shall  now  turn  to  the  policy  which 
we  have  thought  it  right  for  Canada  to  foUow 
In  relation  to  this  conflict. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  our  membership 
on  the  International  Commission.  The  House 
is  well  aware  that  this  has  been  an  increas- 
ingly frustrating  commitment.  The  circum- 
stances facing  the  Commission  today  bear 
little  resemblance  to  those  envisaged  when 
the  Commission  was  given  its  mandate.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  have  thought  it  right  to  main- 
tain a  Canadian  presence  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  done  so  because  the  Commission  still 
has  a  function  to  perform  in  bringing  its  ob- 
jective Judgment  to  bear  on  the  facts  of  the 
situation,  because  the  Commission  continues 
to  maintain,  at  least  in  symbolic  form,  the 
validity  of  the  Oeneva  agreements  on  which, 
all  the  parties  seem  to  agree,  any  fresh  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  conflict  must  be  con- 
structed, and  because  the  Commission  may 
still  be  able  to  play  a  part  in  the  context  of 
such  a  settlement,  if  not  to  serve  as  a  channel 
of  contact  between  the  parties  themselves. 

The  charge  is  sometimes  made  that  Canada 
has  failed  to  act  Impartially  in  discharging 
iU  responsibilities  on  the  Commission.  This 
charge,  Lu  my  Judgment  and  on  my  examina- 
tion and  on  the  advice  of  my  officers  in  whom 
I  have  the  fullest  confidence,  men  who  have 
served  Canada  in  Indochina  for  11  years,  has 
no  basts  in  fact.  I  reject  it  without  any  hesi- 
tation. We  have  acted  impartially  In  relation 
to  all  the  facts  and  all  the  evidence  which 
has  come  before  the  Commission.  Contrary 
to  what  Is  sometimes  asserted,  we  have  been 
associated  with  findings  against  South  Viet- 
nam as  we  have  been  associated  with  finding^ 
agninst  the  north.  We  subscribed  to  the 
Commission's  Special  Report  of  June  1962 
because  it  represented  a  balanced  presenta- 
tion of  evenu  in  Vietnam.  We  also  ap- 
pended a  minority  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion's special  message  of  February  1985,  not 
because  we  disputed  the  flndlngs  of  the  ma- 
jority but  because  it  was  our  view  that  there 
were  other  factors  which  It  was  legitimate  to 
Include  on  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  avail- 
able to  us  at  that  time.  In  all  this,  I  think, 
we  need  make  no  apology  to  our  Commission 
partners  for  the  way  in  which  we  have  inter- 
preted our  responsibilities  on  the  Commis- 
sion. 

TO  my  knowledge,  for  example  (and  1 
state  this  not  by  way  of  criticism  but  by 
way  of  fact),  our  Polish  colleagues  on  the 
Commission  have  never  found  occasion  to 
support  a  finding  against  North  Vietnam  and 
have  frequently  refused  even  to  participate 
In  an  Investigation  where  such  a  finding 
vas  likely  to  be  the  outcome.  Yet  it  would 
be  found  that  Canada,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  did  not  hesitate  where  this  was 
called  for  to  crltlclw  the  actions  of  the  Oov- 
emment  In  the  south.    The  Commlsalon  haa 


no  authority  to  criticise  any  state  not  a  sig- 
natory of  the  Oeneva  agreement  but  the  Im- 
plications are  there  for  everyone  to  read  and 
there  was  no  reservation  made  In  the  Ca- 
nadian position  with  regard  to  the  Commis- 
sion's report  of  1962. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  sending  Cana- 
dian troops  to  Vietnam.  We  have  made  it 
as  clear  as  It  can  be  made  that  we  should 
not  regard  such  a  course  as  being  compatible 
without  responsibilities  on  the  International 
Conunisaion  In  Vietnam.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  frivolous  argument  some  have  pro- 
fessed it  to  1>€.  The  Oeneva  cease-fire  agree- 
ment, which  the  Commission  is  there  to  ad- 
minister, prohibits  In  its  very  terms  the 
Introduction  of  military  forces  Into  either 
part  of  Vietnam.  It  would  scarcely  be  right 
for  one  of  the  powers  which  has  been  en- 
trusted with  the  supervision  of  the  agree- 
ment to  abet  one  of  the  parties  In  an  Infrac- 
tion of  Its  terms.  Any  other  pKMltion  on  our 
part  would  certainly  have  the  gravest  conse- 
quences to  our  ability  to  carry  out  peace- 
keeping functions  not  only  In  this  area  but 
more  generally  and  In  other  contezta.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  all  take  pride  in  Canada's 
achievements  in  this  field  of  international 
activity  and  I  believe  It  la  Imperative  In  the 
Interests  of  international  peacekeeping  not 
to  Jeopardize  our  ability  to  contribute  alg- 
niflcantly  to  such  activities. 

Altogether  apart  from  memberahlp  on  the 
Commission,  however,  the  Government's 
policy,  as  I  have  stated  It  twice  In  this  House 
and  as  It  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister the  other  day,  is  that  the  Oovernment 
has  no  intention  to  recommend  at  any  time 
the  commitment  of  our  forces  to  Asia  unless 
pursuant  to  an  obligation  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

My  next  point  Is  this.  Our  policy  has  been 
directed  toward  helping  to  bring  the  pres- 
ent confilct  from  the  battlefield  to  the  nego- 
tiating table.  This  has  always  been  our 
position  and  it  remains  our  objective.  We 
have  made  it  clear,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
did  so  again  only  the  other  day,  that  we  do 
not  look  upon  the  present  conflict  as  being 
amenable  to  a  military  solution  alone.  We 
have  taken  every  opportunity  available  to  ua 
to  probe  the  posElbilltles  for  peace  and.  In- 
deed, we  are  doing  that  at  this  very  time. 
We  proposed  a  pause  In  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  last  April,  not  because  we 
looked  to  one  side  only  to  make  conces- 
sions but  because  we  hoped  that  such  a  pause 
might  provide  a  climate  in  which  It  would 
prove  easier  for  the  other  side  to  respond 
In  a  positive  way.  We  have  welcomed  the 
current  pause,  which  has  now  been  in  effect 
for  an  entire  month,  and  the  search  for  a 
peaceful  concltislon  of  the  conflict  which 
has  accompanied   it. 

Although  the  absence  of  any  positive  re- 
sponse from  the  other  side  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  disappointment  to  us,  we  have 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  pause  might 
be  further  extended  until  all  reasonable  pos- 
sibilities have  been  exhausted.  I  simply 
ask:  Have  all  reasonable  possibilities  been 
exhausted?  I  should  hope  that  the  pause 
would  continue  as  long  as  possible.  I  should 
hope  that  before  any  flnal  steps  were  taken 
In  this  regard  the  moat  careful  consideration 
would  be  given  to  an  examination  of  any 
Indication  that  North  Vietnam  was  now  se- 
riously engaged  In  examining  the  possibility 
of  negotiations.  In  the  flnal  analysis,  how- 
ever, we  must  recognize  that  it  Is  not  for 
Canada  to  take  the  crucial  decisions  which 
lie  Immediately  ahead  since  we  are  not  a 
party  to  the  hostilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  think  there  may  well  be  a  contribu- 
tion which  Canada  can  make  to  an  ultimate 
settlement  because  of  the  long  experience 
we  have  had  of  the  problems  at  issue  In  this 
whole  area. 

We  have  expressed  our  regret  that.  In  a 
situation  which  so  deeply  engages  the  con- 
cern of  the  international   community,  the 


United  Nations  has  been  prevented  from 
playing  any  effective  part.  We  recognlw  m 
the  Secretary  General  did  again  In  his  prea 
conference  on  Thursday  last,  that  there  are 
reasons  why  the  United  Nations  has  been  un- 
able  to  act  In  the  present  circumstances 

It  la  clear  that  China  could  regard  the 
Secretary  General,  I  regret  to  say,  as  persona 
non  grata.  It  Is  true  that  China  is  not  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  true 
that  South  and  North  Vietnam  are  not  mem- 
bers. It  has  not  been  possible  to  use  the 
United  Nations  fully  and  there  has  been  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  some  nations  to  ap- 
predate  the  great  role  that  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  General  affords  In  ao  delicate  a 
situation. 

These  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  United 
Nations  has  been  unable  to  act  and  why  the 
Secretary  General  himself,  has  not  been  able 
to  act  as  fully  as  he  would  have  liked.  But 
I  hope  he  will  continue  to  explore  aU  the 
possibilities  that  may  be  open  to  him  aa 
Secretary  General  to  encotirage  acUon  that 
will  set  this  conflict  on  a  course  of  peace 
I  would  also  hope  with  him  that  there  may 
yet  be  a  role  for  the  United  Nations  in  secur- 
ing the  terms  of  any  settlement  of  the  pres- 
ent  confUct.  If  and  when  that  time  comes 
I  can  assure  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
House  that  the  Canadian  Oovernment  will 
do  whatever  It  can  to  enable  the  United 
Nations  to  carry  out  Its  responsibUitles  in 
this  area  as  It  has  done  In  almllar  circum- 
stances elsewhere. 

We  have  also  directed  our  thinking  toward 
the  great  task  of  rehabUltatlon  In  that  whole 
area  that  will  have  to  form  a  part  of  any 
durable  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
We  have  resumed  our  pledge  to  participate 
In  the  works  of  the  Mekong  Development 
Committee.  We  have  subscribed  to  the  capi- 
tal  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  which 
has  now  been  established.  We  are  prepared 
to  devote  further  substantial  resources  to 
regional  development  In  southeast  Asia,  la 
which  I  hope  both  communities  in  Vietnam 
could  play  their  full  part  and  derive  their 
full  beneflt.  Indeed,  I  should  go  further 
and  say  that  I  should  look  toward  this  whole 
fleld  of  regional  development  as  providing 
a  framework  within  which  these  two  com- 
munities might  be  able  to  establish  a  basis 
for  mutual  acceptance  and  cooperation. 

Over  the  past  month  efforte  have  been 
made  by  many  countries  to  explore  the  op- 
portunities there  may  be  for  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. Canada  alone,  and  Canada  in  con- 
cert with  others,  has  done  what  It  could  do 
to  try  and  bring  about  negotiations.  The 
House  will  be  aware  of  the  efforts  which 
have  recently  been  made  by  the  United 
States  to  reaffirm  it  readiness  to  negotiate 
an  honorable  conclusion  to  the  present  con- 
flict. We  are  satisfled  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  efforta  of  the  United  States  during  the 
past  month  through  its  Secretary  of  State. 
through  Its  Vice  President,  through  Its  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  and  through 
others,  have  been  sincerely  directed  toward 
trying  to  bring  about  negotiations  without 
any  preconditions. 

It  is  regrettable  that  no  response  has  be^n 
forthcoming,  and  I  think  It  Is  only  fair  to 
point  out  that,  whatever  some  moy  think 
of  the  course  of  action  by  our  neighbor  the 
fact  is  that  no  one  can  suggest  that  the 
United  States  has  not  sincerely  sought  to 
achieve  negotiations.  As  I  said  in  the  United 
Nations,  those  who  criticize  the  United  States 
ought  to  engage  In  the  same  energetic  pursuit 
to  persuade  North  Vietnam  and  others  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  should  have 
negotiations  to  establish  peace. 

I  cannot  predict  how  much  longer  the  pres- 
ent pause  In  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
will  last.  I  can  assure  the  House  that  our 
views  In  this  regard  have  been  made  known 
In  a  way  which  we  believe,  in  the  circum- 
stances to  be  the  most  effective  way  of 
preaentlng   our  point   of   view.     What  has 
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happened   In   conjiuictlon   with  this  pause 
ynt  an  effort  by  the  United  States  to  aedc 

peace. 

In  the  short  run,  there  mif  well  be  an 
Intensification  of  the  level  of  Oillltary  activ- 
ity in  Vietnam.  I  should  hope  that,  even 
at  this  hour,  we  could  avoid  that  possibil- 
ity and  that  we  should  have  aome  positive 
iDdlcatlon  from  Hanoi,  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  during  the 
course  of  the  last  weeks  to  try  and  bring 
about  negotiations  with  the  North  con- 
sistent with  the  offer  to  negofclate  that  has 
been  made. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Oeneva  agreement  Is 
regarded  by  the  parties  aa  a  suitable  point 
of  departure  for  any  future  eettlement.  I 
should  not  want  to  suggest  to  the  Bouse 
that  there  Is  formal  agreement  between  the 
parties  on  this  particular  formulation.  The 
Oovernment  of  North  Vietnam  holds  that  Ita 
four  points  contains  the  essence  of  the  mili- 
tary and  political  provisions  agreed  to  at 
Oeneva  and  must  be  accepted  publicly  by 
the  United  Statas  before  any  political  set- 
tlement of  the  Vietnam  problem  can  be 
envisaged.  What  I  am  concerned  to  do  Is  to 
state  the  minimum  conunott  ground  on 
which  there  appears  to  be  aigreement  and 
from  which  negotiation  would  necessarily 
have  to  proceed. 

There  .'wSuld  also  seem  to  be  agreement 
between  the  parties  that  there  should  be  a 
withdrawal  of  foreign  military  forces  and  a 
dismantling  of  foreign  military  bases  in 
Vietnam.  This  is  again  a  minimum  formu- 
Ution.  The  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
would  regard  this  as  a  prior  condition  to  any 
settlement.  For  Ito  part,  the  United  States 
has  made  It  clear  that  It  wanta  neither  a 
continuing  military  presence  In  South  Viet- 
nam nor  bases  In  southeast  Asia.  But  It  also 
has  made  It  clear  that  this  U  on  condition 
that  there  is  peace  In  the  area. 

So  far  as  the  Internal  afDalrs  of  South 
Vietnam  are  concerned,  there  Is  agreement 
on  the  basic  proposition  that  these  must  be 
settled  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
themselves  without  any  foreign  interference. 

I  have  said  that  we  are  not  one  of  the  bel- 
llgercnte  in  this  regrettable  canflict.  We  re- 
gret that  the  United  Nations  is  not  capable  of 
serving  the  function  for  whlidi  ita  charter 
provides.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  a  country 
like  Canada  or  the  fault  of  aqy  one  member 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  Is  a  situation 
Involving  grave  Issues  and  the  Oovernment 
has  had  to  consider.  In  Ita  assessment  of  the 
problem,  the  consequences  In!  Asia  which  In 
the  fullness  of  time  could  well  provide  the 
same  eSecta  as  attended  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

I  believe  that  our  relations  i^th  the  Soviet 
Union  are  now  on  a  much  llrmer  founda- 
tion, I  believe  that  the  threat  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  has 
very  considerably  receded.  However,  we  are 
now  faced  with  a  dangerous  situation  In 
Asia.  Canada,  as  a  member  df  the  Interna- 
tional Commission.  Is  doing  Ita  Utmost  to  dis- 
charge Ito  rssponslblUtles.  CB»ada  Is  ready 
to  do  what  It  can  to  provide  re«»urces  to  help 
In  bringing  about  economic  improvement  In 
this  regrettably  unstable  region  if  only  there 
can  be  peace,  and  peace  la  possible  only  If 
the  parties  to  a  dispute  are  willing  to  engage 
In  a  fruitful  discussion.  I  dan  assure  the 
House  that  this  Government  had  done  every- 
thing It  could  to  bring  about  discussions 
leading  to  negotiations  whlch|  we  hope  could 
bring  peace  In  Indochina. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY- 
STATEMENT  BY  THB  ANTIDEP- 
AMATION  LEAGUE  OP  B-NAI 
B'RITH  • 

Mr,  McGEE,    Mr.  President,  the  Antl- 
aefamatlon  League  of  BTTbI  B'rith— an 


organization  tiiat  hM  Icmg  been  In  the^ 
forefront  of  combating  extremism — 
has  recently  compiled  and  published  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  activities, 
the  scope,  the  philosophy,  and  the  tactlca 
of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

I  am  sure  that  other  members  of  this 
body  are  like  myself,  constantly  asked  to 
supply  information  about  this  society. 
This  report  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
accurate  and  timely  compendium  of 
data  that  has  thus  far  been  made  avail- 
able, and  in  order  that  my  coUesigues 
might  avail  themselves  of  this  informa- 
tion I  intend  in  the  next  few  days  to  ask 
that  various  sections  of  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  first  section  of  the  report — "The 
Strength,  Growth,  and  Thrust  of  the 
John  Birch  Society" — ^be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  John  BnicH  Societt — 1966:  Stkenoth, 
Growth,  and  Theust 

The  middle  of  1964  to  the  present  has  been 
a  period  of  continued  growth  and  expansion 
for  the  American  radical  right  In  general  and 
for  the  John  Birch  Society  In  particular.  In 
the  7  years  since  It  was  founded  In  Indian- 
apolis early  In  December  1958,  the  Birch 
Society  has  emerged  as  the  spearhead  of  the 
radical  right.  It  Is  the  only  group  on  the 
far  right  which  is  permanently  organized  all 
across  the  country  at  the  grassroota  level.  It 
alone  plans  now  to  spend  a  million  dollars  a 
month. 

Among  the  major  organizations  of  the 
radical  right,  only  the  John  Birch  Society 
has  a  nationwide  paid  staff  of  organizers  and 
public  relations  men,  a  membership  active 
and  activated,  a  permanent  recruiting  pro- 
gram, a  tightly  controlled  and  generally 
efficient  centralized  direction,  and  a  financial 
Income  which  enables  It  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand Ita  nationwide  organizational  struc- 
ture. 

Starting  from  scrateh  at  the  beginning  of 
1959,  the  Society  has  grown  to  a  membership 
of  about  80.000  In  some  5,000  chapters  across 
the  country,  and  at  the  end  of  1965,  was 
pushing  toward  the  100,000  mark.  Since 
1963  Ita  membership  has  almost  doubled;  ita 
cash  Income  more  than  quadrupled. 

The  80.000  membership,  directed  by 
Pounder  Robert  Welch,  from  the  Belmont, 
Mass.,  headquarters  of  the  society.  Just 
about  equals  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  when  the  Communlste  were 
at  the  peak  of  their  strength  In  the  United 
States  In  1944.  The  society  Is,  In  fact,  a 
movement  and  a  propaganda  and  recruit- 
ment "apparatus"  on  the  far  right  that  is 
comparable  to  the  Communist  "apparatus" 
on  the  far  left  In  the  1930'8  and  1940'8.  The 
earlier  movement  of  the  radical  left  preached 
communism  while  today's  Birch  Society,  on 
the  radical  right,  claims  to  preach  antl- 
communlsm.  But  In  terms  of  organizational 
concept,  structure,  and  tactics,  the  similari- 
ties between  the  two  operations  often  appear 
more  persuasive  than  the  differences. 

INrn.TRATION    TACTICS 

The  Blrchers,  like  the  Communlsta  of  20 
and  30  years  ago,  are  burrowing  their  way 
Into  the  fabric  and  the  grassroota  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  It  Is  already  clear  that  it  will 
take  a  major  effort  by  responsible  forces  to 
root  them  out. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Birch  mem- 
bers stlU  conceal  their  membership  In  the 
society. 

The  Birch  Society  today  has  spawned 
scores  of  front  groups,  formed  to  Itire  un- 


Mwpecting  Americana  Into  the  Birch  orbit 

and  to  ripen  them  up  for  eventual  recruit- 
ment Into  the  society  by  enlisting  their  aup- 
}K>rt  for  limited  and  high-sounding  causal 
with  whoee  slogana,  at  least,  few  would  dis- 
agree. 

The  Blrchers  have  already  infiltrated  the 
American  political  party  structure  and  In 
aome  areas  have  secured  footholds  at  tha 
precinct  level  and  a  measurable  degree  of  In- 
fluence in  various  arms  of  the  poUtloal  party^ 
apparatus. 

Like  the  Conmiunlsta,  the  Blrchers  have 
been  establishing  local  book  stores  all  acroaa 
the  country  which  serve  as  distribution  cen- 
ters for  Blrchlte  and  other  radical  right  prop- 
aganda, as  gathering  places  for  rcullcal  right- 
Ista,  and  as  focal  polnta  for  Blrchlte  activity, 
much  as  Communist  bookstores  In  the  1930'a 
and  1940's  served  a  similar  function. 

The  Blrchers  have  avaUable  a  large  stable 
of  speakers,  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  travel 
anywhere  in  the  country  to  address  local 
meetings,  sponsored  not  only  by  Birch 
groups,  but  by  local  civic,  political,  and  serv- 
ice organizations  as  weU. 

Like  the  Communlsta,  the  Blrchers  have 
set  up  their  own  publishing  house  and  are 
not  only  pumping  their  own  books  and  pam- 
phleta  Into  the  NaUon'a  ideological  blood- 
stream, but  are  reprinting  the  propagsinda 
of  like-minded  radical  rlghtlsta  for  whole- 
sale distribution  to  their  ovm  network  of 
bookstores  and  to  bookstores  operated  by 
oither  far  rlghtlsta  as  well. 

CXU,  BTSUCrURE 

The  Blrchers  are  organized  Into  small  unlta 
designed  to  operate  aa  Isolated  Islands,  Im- 
pervious to  penetration  by  outsiders.  The 
Communlsta  called  these  unite  cells;  the 
Blrchers  call  them  chapters. 

The  Birch  membership  Is  supervised  and 
directed  by  paid  professional  organizers,  set 
up  on  an  area,  State,  and  local  basis.  These 
professionals  were  called  organizers  by  the 
Communlsta;  the  Blrchers  caU  them  coordi- 
nators. 

Like  the  ConmiunlBta,  the  Blr^^era  get 
their  official  "line"  from  a  central  headquar- 
tera.  The  Communlsta  got  their  "line"  from 
Moscow,  via  national  party  headquarters; 
the  Blrchers  get  their  line  from  Pounder 
Welch  via  Birch  headquarters  In  Belmont. 

Like  the  Communlsta.  the  Blrchera  brook 
no  deviation  from  the  "line."  The  Commu- 
nlsta expelled  devlatlonlste;  the  Blrchers  do 
the  same,  careful  as  always  to  refund  pre- 
paid dues  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 

(Blrdher  appllcanta  abjectly  fill  oiit  a 
membership  form  that  is  a  resignation  signed 
In  advance,  agreeing  when  they  Join  that  the 
Society  can  drop  them  at  any  time  and  with- 
out any  necessary  explanation  for  doing  so.) 

Like  the  Conmiunlsta,  Blrchers  are  urged 
to  take  an  active  role  in  political  and  com- 
munity organizations.  For  Instance,  Robert 
Welch,  In  1960,  urged  his  followers  to  J3ln 
their  local  PTAs  at  the  start  of  the  school 
year,  to  get  their  conservative  friends  to  do 
likewise,  and  to  go  to  work  to  take  the  PTAs 
over. 

AN    mEOLOaiCAL   CADRE 

The  Blrchers  seek  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses by  enlisting  the  support  of  a  dedicated, 
zealous,  disciplined,  and  thoroughly-Indoc- 
trinated ideological  cadre  of  workers — dis- 
tinctly a  minority  In  their  areas  of  opera- 
tion, whether  local,  regional,  or  national. 

The  Birch  Society  Is  not  designed  to  mo- 
bilize anything  close  to  a  majority  of  the 
American  national  population.  Like  Lenin, 
Robert  Welch  of  the  John  Birch  Society  be- 
lieves that  a  dedicated  minority  which  knowa 
what  It  wanta,  can  move  mountains. 

The  Blrchers'  target  is  the  American  mind. 
Like  the  Communlste,  their  aim  Is  to 
change — and  eventually  to  control — Ameri- 
can political  thinking.  Their  ultimate  goal 
la  political  influence  and  political  power. 
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Tbe  CommonlBta  of  two  and  thrM  decades 
ago  pointed  to  the  growing  and — to  them — 
eztremlat  actlvltlea  of  big  capital.  According 
to  the  Conununlsta,  capltalUm,  then  In  Ita 
"laat  stagM,"  waa  evolving  Into  faaclam  and 
Imperialism.  In  the  same  spirit,  Robert 
Welch  analysed.  In  mid- 1905,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  forces  against  which  he  haa 
allegedy  alined  his  society: 

"  ( 1 )  Tbe  Comm\inlat  conspiratorial  appara- 
tus is  now  closing  in,  with  every  conceivable 
pressure  and  deception,  on  all  remaining  re- 
aUtance  to  the  establishment  of  Its  police 
state  over  otir  country;  (2)  the  only  existing 
force  that  has  any  possible  chance  of  pre- 
venting the  completion  of  these  Communist 
plans  la  the  John  Birch  Society:  (3)  we  have 
no  chance  of  stopping  and  reversing  the  long 
patient  progress  of  this  conspiracy  except — 
exactly  as  stated  in  the  Blue  Book  6  years 
ago — by  measures  which  are  fantastic  enough 
to  be  realistic  In  proportion  to  the  danger." 

Fantastic  measures — some  of  them  ad- 
mitted by  Welch  to  be  "mean  and  dirty" 

have  become  the  trademark  of  Birch  Society 
activity.  And  tbe  wheels  now  are  spinning. 
The  active  search  for  new  members,  after  an 
Initial  policy  of  quiet  recruitment,  has  been 
pushed  with  increasingly  high  pressure  since 
1983.  All  during  which  time  the  Blrchers 
have  worked  to  clean  up  their  public  Image 
while  Welch  engaged  In  some  hard-headed 
planning  for  future  political  Influence. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  membership  "explosion"  that  has 
vastly  Increased  Birch  membership  rolls  since 
the  1964  national  political  conventions  was 
the  result  of  many  factors.  Most  of  them 
were.,  related  to  the  Presidential  elections 
camj^gn  in  which  Blrchers  and  other  such 
extrenilsts  were  active,  welcomed,  defended 
and.ito  a  certain  extent,  triumphant.  At  the 
Republican  convention,  the  Birch  Society 
coveted  Itself  with  a  kind  of  respectability. 
Blrchers  misused  tbe  campaign  as  a  vehicle 
to  q|}read  their  own  political  propaganda  and 
to  recruit  new  members. 

Many  Americans  were  swept  Into  the  Birch 
ranks  on  the  emotional  tide  of  the  campaign 
period.  Many  others  Joined  after  election 
day,  when  the  frustration  of  defeat  made 
them  ripe  for  recriatment  and  when  the  Birch 
Society's  postelection  appeal  to  this  group 
was  summed  up  In  the  simple  slogan:  "Now 
Win  You  Join  the  John  Birch  Society?" 

From  August  through  December,  1964,  the 
Society  set  new  membership  records  and  early 
In  1965.  the  growth  was  described  by  a  Jubi- 
lant Welch  as  having  been  of  "geometric" 
proportions. 

In  1966  membership  growth  continued. 
even  though  other  factors  were  at  work.  For 
example: 
^  Many  who  Joined  during  the  exciting  days 
of  the  1964  campaign  found  the  Society  de- 
manded too  much  of  their  time,  energy,  and 
dedication.  They  either  drifted  away  or  were 
dropped  from  membership  by  the  society  It- 
self, for  like  the  Communists,  the  Birch  So- 
ciety does  not  tolerate  "dead  wood"  for  long. 
Some  of  the  1964  recruits — especially  Gold- 
water  enthuaiasts  frustrated  by  the  defeat  of 
their  champion — found  the  society  too  radi- 
cal for  their  basically  conservative  view- 
points. They  walked  away  along  with  still 
others  who  found  It  too  "moderate"  or  too 
"educational." 

Those  who  remained  faithful  to  Welch's 
leadership  as  1965  turned  to  1966  were,  for 
the  most  part,  the  aealous.  the  dedicated, 
and  tbe  Indoctrinated — eager  to  carry  out 
the  monthly  Instructions  sent  to  them  by 
Welch  from  tbe  society's  headquarters  In 
Massachusetts. 

THX  CAUTOairiA  BXPOSTS 

The  Birch  Soclsty  continues  to  distribute 
(in  packeU  designed  for  the  indoctrination 
of  prospecUve  members)  the  report  of  a  1963 
InvestlgaUon  by  the  California  Senate  Fact- 
finding Subcommittee  on  TTn-Amerlcan  Ac- 
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tlTltlas.  It  fouiul  the  organization  to  be 
neither  secret,  subversive  nor  antlsemltlc. 
Apparently  because  of  the  wide  circulation 
of  this  1968  report  by  the  Birch  Society,  a 
second  report  was  Issued  by  the  same  com- 
mittee in  1965.  For  understandable  rea- 
sons. It  has  been  Ignorad  by  tbe  Blrcb  So- 
ciety. 

The  more  recent  report  found  that  Robert 
Welch's  organlzaUon  "has  attracted  a  lu- 
natic fringe  that  Is  now  assuming  serloiis 
proportions"  and  has  been  "beset  by  an  In- 
flux of  emotionally  imstable  people,  some  of 
whom  have  been  proeecuted  In  the  courts 
for  their  hoodlum  tactics  in  disrupting 
meetings,  and  heckling  speakers  with  whom 
they  disagree." 

The  committee's  1965  report  concluded: 

"We  are  more  critical  of  the  society  now 
than  we  were  then  for  the  reason  that  It  has, 
in  our  opinion,  merited  such  criticism  by 
reason  of  its  activities  exemplified  by  the  Ir- 
responsible articles  by  a  member  of  Its  na- 
tional council,  the  republication  of  'The 
Politician,'  the  inexcusable  actions  of  Its 
minority  of  Irresponsible  members,  and  a 
dangerous  Increase  of  antlsemltlsm  among 
a  minority  of  its  membership." 

The  members  of  the  Birch  Society  are  be- 
lievers In  the  "conspiracy  theory"  of  history 
and  In  absolute  political  truth  which  they 
alone  claim  to  possess.  It  Is  through  the 
conspiracy  theory  of  recent  American  his- 
tory that  fear  is  aroused— fear,  tbe  essential 
ingredient  of  extremist  strength.  The  op- 
eraUng  premise  of  tbe  John  Birch  Society, 
like  that  of  the  Communists,  is  that  over 
all  of  our  Uvea  and  over  all  the  events  of  oiw 
time,  there  rules  a  powerful  and  protected 
estobllshment.  perpetuated  by  a  secret  con- 
spiracy of  vast  dimensions.  To  the  Blrch- 
ers It  Is  communism— by  which  they  mean 
the  establishment  of  the  last  30  years.  In- 
cluding tbe  American  Government,  whether 
controlled  by  Republicans  or  Democrats 
whether  directed  by  liberals  or  conserva- 
tives. 

To  each  extreme,  whether  of  the  far  left  or 
?.^*,.'"  "^8*1*— to  «acb  "out"  the  other  is 

The  John  Blrcb  Society  has  grown  In  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  growth  which  Its 
founder  sees  in  the  power  and  Influence  of 
"the  enemy."  Welch  has  aald  his  organiza- 
tion's chances  of  success  in  saving  the 
country  Increased  from  1  In  10  In  1958  to  1 
In  4  today.  Tet.  paradoxically,  he  and  his 
society  claim  that  In  tbe  same  period 
"Communist  Influence  and  control"  in  the 
United  States  Increased  from  20  to  40  per- 
cent in  1958  to  60  to  80  percent  today 


THE  SPECIAL  MTI.K  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President  sev- 
eral days  ago  I  protested  the  reducOon 
In  funds  for  the  special  milk  program. 
Since  then  I  have  received  a  flood  of 
telegrams,  letters,  and  calls  urging  me 
to  support  both  the  school  lunch  and 
special  milk  programs.  I  Intend  to  do 
so.  The  reduction  In  funds  requested  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  Ignores  the  facts  that 
such  a  cut  would  harm  the  dairy  Indus- 
try, would  harm  the  schoolchllden  now 
receiving  the  benefits  of  these  programs 
and  would  make  necessary  a  means  test 
as  a  qualification  for  receiving  milk  or 
food  under  the  programs.  As  Senator 
Joseph  Tydincs  pointed  out  so  well  a  few 
days  ago.  that  if  we  thought  a  means  test 
'°"ec«lvlng  medical  care  benefits  for  the 
aged  was  demeaning  and  an  insult,  this 
would  be  even  more  true  for  children  In 
school. 

I  cannot  ask  that  aU  the  letters  I  have 
received  be  put  in  the  Ricord.   But  I  do 


ask  unanimous  consents  that  a  repre- 
sentative sampling  be  printed  in  the 
Record  atrthla  point  reflecting  the  vlewi 
of  Mlnne*)tans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letten 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows : 

STATK   or    MlNWBSOTA, 

Dkpaktmknt  or  Education, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  7,  mg 
The  Honorable  Waltkx  F.  Mondalk  ' 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dsas  Sknatob  Mondalx:  During  the  last 
number  of  weeks  we  have  received  two  tele- 
grams and  a  letter  from  tbe  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  copies  of  which  are  en. 
closed. 

Because  of  tbe  many  beneflts  that  are 
provided  to  our  schoolchildren  under  these 
programs  and  because  of  their  contribution 
to  the  education,  welfare  and  health  of  the 
participants,  I  feel  the  lowering  of  paymenu 
to  the  schools  wlU  have  a  great  detrimental 
effect  on  the  school  lunch  and  special  mUk 
programs  In  our  State. 

There  Is  also  a  discriminatory  feature  in 
the  cutback  of  fimds  as  outUned  in  the  sec- 
ond telegram  that  I  feel  worthy  of  men- 
tion. I  would  be  concerned  about  the  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  for  programs  in 
Minnesota  public  schooU  in  which  special 
emphasis  and  direction  were  placed  upon 
providing  milk  for  needy  clUldren  and  chU- 
dren  In  schools  without  a  food  service  pro- 
gram  that  would  be  above  and  beyond  the 
efforts  now  being  made  by  local  school  boanls 
in  taking  care  of  these  needs. 

In  view  of  the  significant  appropriation 
of  money  for  recently  developed  and  new 
programs.  It  Is  dlfBcult  for  me  to  understand 
why  programs  such  as  school  lunch  and  spe- 
cial milk  which  have  proven  to  be  so  worth- 
while In  the  schools  of  our  State  and  the 
Nation  and  for  which  the  needs  are  deflnltely 
known  be  curtailed  in  their  appropriations. 
Because  of  tbe  substantially  worthwhllf 
contributions  of  these  two  programs  and 
the  Increased  participation  in  them  by 
schoolchildren.  I  urge  you  to  do  everything 
possible  to  reinstate  the  fvmds  to  their  pres- 
ent level  and  Increase  them  accordingly  each 
year  to  provide  for  the  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  these  excellent  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Duane  J.  Matthews, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"Chicago.  III.. 
"January  27, 1968. 
"C.  E.  Holt. 

"School  Lunch  Section,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
"For    your    information    tbe    President's 
budget  for  1967  requests  total  of  »183  million 
for  school  lunch  with  breakdown  as  follows: 
"Cash  payments.  $129,415,000;   section  11 
special     assistance.     $6,600,000;     section    6. 
$45  million;    administration.  $2,085,000. 

"Request  of  $21  million  for  special  mUk 
program  to  be  redirected  to  provide  milk  for 
needy  children  and  children  In  schools  with- 
out a  food  service.  We  will  give  you  further 
details  as  quickly  as  they  are  available. 
"Dennis  M.  Dotle. 
"Food  Distribution,  USDA,  Chicago." 

"Chicago,  III. 
"Carl  Holt. 

"Director,     School     Lunch     Section,     State 
Department    of    Education.    St.    Paul, 
Minn.: 
"In  accordance  with  instructions  from  th« 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  hold  expenditures 
under  the  pperlal  milk  progrsm  to  $1  bUUon 
IncHisive  of  administrative  costs  for  this  fis- 
cal  year  you   are   hereby  advised  that  th" 
current  deduction  of  6  percent  will  be  In- 
creased to  10  percent  beginning  with  claims 
for   the   month   of  February.    Schools  and 
child  care  Institutions  should  be  notified  ss 
prompUy  as  possible.    As  provided  in  section 
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]lS.7(e)  of  tbe  qMclal  mll)c  regulatlona  no 
dedtKtions  will  be  made  In.  relmbxirMments 
to  needy  schools. 

"DxNNia  M.  Dotlx. 
"IMrector,  Midu)e*t  Area,  V.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture." 

"VS.  Depaktment  or  ActaCtTLTURE, 
Consumer  and  Markbiimo  Sehv- 
ics.  Food  DiSTRisuTioai, 

"Chicago.  III..  Decktnber  28. 1965. 
"Mr.  C.  E.  Holt,  ! 

'Director.  School  Lunch  Seiotion.  State  De-'' 
partment  of  Education.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
"Dear  Mr.  Holt:  This  will  supplement  my 
wire  of  December  23  on  tihe  special  milk 
program  fund  situation  tot  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

"As  you  know.  Congress  appropriated 
1103  million  for  the  specltg.  milk  program 
this  year.  Based  on  prellntlnary  estimates 
of  expenditures  for  tbe  yew,  however,  we 
would  need  at  least  $102  millllon  obligating 
authority  In  fiscal  year  196B  if  the  present 
5-percent  reduction  Is  continued  through  the 
full  year.  In  order  to  hold  expenditures  to 
1100  million  OS  Instructed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  it  has  become  necessary  to  re- ' 
duce  obligations  for  tbe  last  tialf  of  the  year 
by  $2  million. 

"Because  the  school  year  generally  begins 
In  September,  about  40  percent  of  program 
obligations  occur  from  Febriwry  1  to  tbe  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  This,  In  iorder  to  reduce 
obligations  by  $2  million  duBing  the  remain- 
ing 40  percent  of  tbe  year,  ^n  additional  6- 
percent  reduction  In  claims  its  necessary  be- 
ginning with  tbe  claims  fo^  the  month  of 
February.  i  , 

"No  restoration  of  funds  I  (which  may  be 
laved  by  the  percentage  reduction  method 
win  be  made  after  the  end  of  tbe  fiscal  year. 
"Although  the  wording  of  section  216.7(e) 
of  the  special  milk  program  [regulations,  ef- 
fective December  1,  1965,  is  jaot  spelled  out 
as  thoroughly  as  it  was  In  ihe  former  sec- 
tion 215.8(e)  of  the  prior  Regulations,  the 
Intent  is  tbe  same.  No  percentage  reduc- 
tion of  reimbursement  shall  be  applied  to 
any  part  of  claims  submitted  by  needy 
•chools  approved  for  special  aiasistance  vmder 
the  special  milk  program. 

"We  hope  the  overall  impact  of  this  sec- 
tion will  not  adversely  affect  arogram  opera- 
tions, n 

"Sincerely  yours,  J I 

"Dennis  M.  Dotle, 
"Director,  Midwest  Area." 
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Mentor  PtrBLid  iSchool. 
Mentor,  Minn.,  January  31, 1966. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale,  I 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  After  much  ex- 
posure to  all  the  title  programs,  the  pov- 
erty program,  and  colossal  wnste  that  will 
take  place  there;  to  know  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  trying  to  give  iway  money  for 
endless  "dreamed  up"  Jobs  foi  youth  at  $1.26 
per  hour  (we  know,  because  we  had  to 
a«am  them  up  and  furnish  names  of  stu- 
dents); then  to  know  vasit  amounts  of 
loreign  aid  moneys  are  given  away  with  no 
strings  attached— and  to  r«id  about  the 
plans  for  school  lunch  In  foreign  countries 
"our  expense,  we  superlriljendents  have 
Houble  with  our  temperatures  when  we  read 
Me  enclosed  news  Item. 

We  have  had  to  deduct  5  percent  on  each 
«  our  monthly  lunch  reports  on  the  Fed- 
eral milk  program— which  seems  silly.  Re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  statli>g  that  begin- 
ning with  the  February  report  10  percent 
miut  be  deducted.  Every  time  I  do  this 
iininic  how  plcayunlsh  the  Government  can 
w  about  established  and  proven  programs 
ana  how  unbelievably  loose  ttoey  can  be  on 
wch  programs  as  foreign  aid. 

Ahi^- '*?*'  °'  ■*'™®  °'  'he  thlngB  mentioned 
•oove.  Isn't  It   rather  rldlculpus   that   the 


Federal  Oovemment  should  play  the  lunch 
program  aids  so  closely?  We  should  be  get- 
ting more  commodltlea — meat  In  particular. 
This  year  we  have  received  considerably 
lees. 

I  have  always  gone  along  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  but  I  am  beginning  to  cool 
qiUte  a  bit.  Let  Congress  and/or  the  execu- 
tive branch  cut  the  school  lunch  program 
and  It  wUl  be  the  blggeet  political  mistake 
they  ever  made.  This  Is  one  place  where  the 
money  Is  not  wasted  on  administrative  coeU. 
One  party  mlght|  blame  tbe  other,  but  the 
Democrats  are  In  and  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility. It  really  makes  one  perturbed 
to  think  that  a  cut  In  limch  aids  was  even 
considered — say  nothing  about  bringing  It 
about. 

You   will    be   smart   If   you   work   to  In- 
crease lunch  program  aids  to  schools — not 
to  decrease  them.    Cutting  aids  would  be  tbe 
biggest  Joke  of  the  centiiry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  P.  NElBAtTEE, 

Superintendent. 

BLooMtNOTON,  Mimr., 

JantMry  27, 1966. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  wrltln'g  to 
you  to  ask  you  to  do  all  that  you  can  to 
prevent  tbe  cut  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  school  lunch  and  special  milk  programs. 

If  you  could  see  how  much  good  this  mUk 
does  for  some  of  the  children  in  our  schools, 
I  am  sure  that  you  woiild  not  want  to  take 
this  away  fromTibem.  Also,  the  appropria- 
tions that  cover  the  aid  for  our  lunch  pro- 
gram. We  have  children  In  our  school  that 
would  be  quite  bxmgry  In  tbe  evening  If 
they  were  not  able  to  eat  here  at  school. 
And,  if  they  bad  to  pay  more  for  their 
lunches,  they  would  not  be  able  to  eat  the 
good  hot  lunches  that  are  prepared.  It  Is 
Important  to  keep  our  youngsters  here  In 
tbe  United  States  well  fed  at  a  price  that 
parents  can  afford. 

I  would  appreciate  your  efforts  In  prevent- 
ing this  cut. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Muriel  Ross. 

Bloomington,  Minn., 

January  27,  1966. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  cook  In  one  of  our  lunch- 
rooms. In  Bloomlngton.  I  can  see  bow  much 
good  our  hot  lunch  does  for  our  boys  and 
girls.  Please  see  what  you  can  do,  so  our 
school  lunch  and  milk  money  will  not  be 
cut. 

Sincerely, 

Etta  Mttnchx. 

Bloominoton,  Minn., 

January  27,  1966. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Hon.  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

.  Dear  Sirs:  Please  do  not  cut  the  appro- 
priation for  the  school  lunch  and  special 
milk  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Leona  Junes. 

Bloomington,  Minn., 

January  27.  1966. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Hon.  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  ask  you 
to  do  all  that  you  can  to  prevent  the  cut  in 
the  appropriations  for  the  school  lunch  and 
specl&I  mUk  programs. 


If  you  could  see  how  much  good  this  miifc 
does  t<x  some  of  tbe  children  In  our  schooU, 
I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  want  to  take 
thU  away  from  them.  Also,  the  appropria- 
tions that  cover  the  aid  for  oui  lunch  pro- 
gram. We  have  children  In  our  school  that 
would  be  quite  hungry  In  the  evening  U  they 
were  not  able  to  eat  here  at  school.  And,  If 
they  bad  to  pay  more  for  their  lunches,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  eat  tbe  good  hot  lunches 
that  are  prepared.  It  Is  Important  to  keep 
our  yoimgsters  well-fed  at  a  price  that  par- 
ents can  afford. 

I  would  appreciate  your  efforts  in  prevent- 
ing this  cut. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Obace  Larson. 

Bloominoton.  Minn., 
_  February  4.  1966. 

Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Hon.  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  am  writing  you  because  of  the 
proposed  cut  In  funds  for  school  liincb  and 
special  milk  programs.  I  am  hoping  you  and 
others  will  give  thU  much  consideration  be- 
fore it  is  brought  up  before  our  lawmakers. 
If  this  cut  Is  made,  as  proposed  by  President 
Johnson,  it  wUl  mean  the  prices  of  limcb  and 
milk  wUl  have  to  be  raised.  If  the  price  of 
lunches  are  raised  there  will  be  less  partici- 
pating In  our  lunch  program. 

I  am  In  hopes  the  proposed  budget  will 
be  reconsidered  by  all  persons  who  have  the 
power  to  do  so. 

Very  sincerely. 

Mrs.  Florence  Ryuan. 

Waubun,  Minn., 
February  2,  1966. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mondale:  We  are  very  much 
concerned  with  the  proposed  cut  In  the 
budget  for  the  support  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  Should  a  reduction  take  place  in 
the  amount  of  our  reimbursement  and  also 
a  reduction  In  commodiUes  we  receive.  It 
would  seriously  Impair  our  program. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  operating  our 
school  limch  program  at  a  loss  because  we 
charge  our  students  only  20  cents.  If  it  be- 
came necessary  for  us  to  raise  tbe  price,  many 
of  oiu-  families  would  be  unable  to  afford 
lunches  for  their  children. 

The  board  of  education  and  myself  feel 
that  the  support  of  the  lunch  program  U  a 
very  worthwhile  program  and  we  would  cer- 
tainly not  like  to  see  a  reduction  In  the  sup- 
port of  It  In  fact.  If  anything,  an  Increase 
woiUd  be  most  helpful.  This  Is  a  program 
that  beneflts  aU  children  and  certainly  is  a 
very  practical  and  humane  way  of  making 
the  very  best  use  of  any  surplus  agricultural 
products. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Homer  M.  Bjornbon, 

Superintendent. 

BfiNNXAPOLis,  Minn., 
„     ^  Jariuary  29,  1966. 

Mr.  Walter  Mondale, 
Minnesota  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Tbe  Twin  City  Chapter  trf  the 
Minnesota  School  Pood  Service  Association 
met  on  Monday,  January  24,  at  Rlchfleld. 

This  was  the  same  day  It  was  announced 
that  tbe  1967  Federal  budget  recommended 
a  cutback  from  $89  to  $37  mllUon  for 
the  school  milk  program.  Also  a  reduction 
In  the  school  lunch  subsidy  was  announced. 

The  500  members  of  this  chapter  from  the 
school  districts  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  West 
St.  Paul,  Rlchfleld,  Bloomlngton,  Robbtns- 
dale,  Edlna-Momlngslde,  Columbia  HelghU. 
and  White  Bear  Lake  urges  you  to  work  for 
the  restoration  of  these  funds  so  that  the 
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■cbool  milk  program  and  tbe  school  lunob 
program  can  continue  to  meet  th*  naadi  at 
am  Bcboolchlldren. 

We  trust  that  you  and  your  ooIleaguM  wUl 
bo  able  to  execute  economies  In  other  areas 
ratber  than  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  school  food 
•ervloea. 

Thank  you  sincerely, 

Uaticx  Moou, 
Seeret&ry,  Ttoin  City  School  Food 
Service  Association. 

MiNlfKAFOLia,   MiKN., 

January  31,  1999. 
Hon.  Waltxb  Mondai.x, 

and 
Hon.  EuoKNK  McCartht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Bias:  Please  do  not  cut  the  appropriation 
for  the  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

ICrs.  AuuD  Ntbo. 

SmxwATKB,  Hunt., 

January  24,  1999. 
Senator  Waltkb  P.  Mondalk, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Daxa  Sn:  Regarding  the  milk  fund  and 
school  lunch  programs — either  all  students 
should  benefit  or  none.  Where  can  the  line 
be  drawn?  Only  the  rich  and  poor  will  be 
able  to  survive  the  Oreet  Society. 

We  surely  do  not  want  the  Inspection  costs 
added  to  tbe  prices  we  already  pay  for  meats 
and  poultry. 

.  Very  tryly  youra. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vdwon  Hophan. 

AaaowHKAO      Cooperativx      Max 
PaoDtrccas  Association, 

Duluth,  Minn.,  January  21,  i969. 
Bon.  Waltex  F.  Mokdalx, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAa  Sknatob  Mondalx:  We,  members  of 
Arrowhead  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation, want  you  to  do  your  utmost  to 
restore  any  moneys  that  are  being  cut  from 
the  school  milk  program. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  best  and  should 
be  encouraged  more,  as  It  gives  "nature's 
best  food"  milk,  to  the  group  that  needs  It 
most.  It  also  supplies  It  to  some  who  may 
not  receive  It  otherwise. 
Thank  you. 

Respectfully  youra. 

Rot  E.  PrrxasoN. 
Manager-Operator. 

St.  Paol,  Mink., 
January  29,  1969. 
DSAa  Sknatob  Mondalx:  We  are  greatly 
disturbed  over  President  Johnson's  proposal 
to  slash  th^e  school  milk  budget.  We  feel,  as 
an  average  taxpayer,  some  other  budget  could 
be  considered.  Why  do  we  always  have  to 
consider  the  needy,  they  receive  plenty  al- 
ready, and  It  Is  we  who  pay  for  It;  or  the 
Cuban  exiles,  who  else  but  us.  Is  paying 
their  transportation  coets,  etc.:  or  that  high- 
way beautiflcatlon  bill.  Is  that  as  beneficial  as 
a  glass  of  milk? 

Please  give  due  thought  to  this  proposal. 
Gratefully, 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Rooxs  Rxichh.. 

Bloominoton.  Minn., 

January  31,  1999. 
The  Honorable  Waltzx  P.  Mondai^, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAX  SxNAToa  MoND.^Lx:  Congratulations 
to  you  as  our  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Are  you  a  supporter  of  the  school  lunch 
program  as  your  predecessor.  Vice  President 
HtrwpmxT  Is?  I  sincerely  hope  you  are  as 
I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you. 

1  have  worked  In  the  school  lunch  program 
tor  ao  years  and  am  awara  of  the  benefits 
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gained  by  our  children  by  learning  to  eat  a 
variety  of  different  foods.  The  President's 
proposed  budget  included  large  cuts  In  the 
special  milk  program  and  tbe  school  lunch 
program.  These  cuts.  If  allowed  to  pass, 
would  mean  an  Increase  In  price  to  the  chil- 
dren and  may  well  cause  some  to  have  to  go 
without  a  school  lunch.  My  request  Is  that 
you  lend  your  support  to  disallow  the  pro- 
posed cuts  and  keep  our  school  lunch  pro- 
gram a  vital  part  of  the  Nation's  economy 
helping  our  future  citizens  grow  up  strong 
and  healthy. 

A  friend  of  youra,  Mr.  Leroy  Johnson,  with 
General  Mills,  mentioned  last  week  that  he 
too  was  going  to  tell  you  how  Important  It 
is  to  support  the  school  lunch  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  to  this 
request. 

Sincerely  youra, 

Mra.  Davm  V.  Johnson. 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 
January  25.  1969. 
The  Honorable  Waltkb  Mondaue, 
l/JS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Senatox  Mondalx:  It  was  with  con- 
siderable concern  that  we  read  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  budget  proposed  reducing 
tbe  sum  spent  on  the  school  milk  program 
to  37  mlUlon  for  1»67 — and,  further,  that 
only  needy  children  be  allowed  to  buy  milk 
at  reduced  cost. 

It  Is  our  considered  judgment  that  these 
proposals  are  false  economies  to  the  extreme. 

In  St.  Paul  where  we  sell  milk  at  1  cent 
to  students  bringing  a  lunch  from  home, 
we  are  certain  that  an  incraase  to  4  cents 
(our  cost)  would  seriously  reduce  partici- 
pation among  the  very  students  who  ara 
most  In  need  of  milk  at  noon  from  a  nutri- 
tional standpoint.     . 

In  secondary  schools,  which  is  o\ir  major 
service  in  St.  Paul,  It  is  difficult  presently 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  underprivileged 
because  such  students  will  go  to  lengths  to 
avoid  being  stigmatized  as  such.  We  feel 
certain  that  such  Is  tbe  case  In  most  second- 
ary schools  and  only  slightly  lees  true  in 
elementary  grades. 

If  tbe  suggested  reduction  were  applied 
to  the  school  lunch  program,  It  is  likely  that 
oxir  lunch  charge  in  St.  Paul  would  be  In- 
creased from  its  present  35  cents  to  30  cents. 
We  feel  that  such  an  Increase  would  ad- 
versely affect  participation  among  the  very 
students  most  benefited  by  the  program. 

We  have  worked  bard — and  have  been 
graatly  assisted  by  State  and  Federal  aids— 
to  increase  participation  in  both  tbe  school 
milk  program  and  the  school  lunch  program. 
St.  Paul  has  more  than  doubled  such  par- 
ticipation In  the  past  8  yeara.  We  are  work- 
ing to  continue  this  progress. 

We  urge  that  you  give  full  consideration  to 
this  suggested  reduction  and  work  for  Its 
reconsideration  If  you  can  do  so  In  good 
conscience. 

Cordially, 

8.  W.  DorcxTTB, 
XMrector,  St.  Paul  School  Cafeterias. 

Bloomincton,  Minn., 

February  3,  1969. 
Hon.  Waltxr  F.  Monoalx, 
Hon.  ET7GXNX  McCahtht. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  Siaa:  Please  do  not  cut  the  appro- 
priation for  the  school  lunch  and  special 
milk  programs. 

Respectfully, 

Mn.  Okbau)  Evans. 

WETTmoaxN  Dai*t, 
St.  Peter,  Minn..  February  2, 1999. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Mondalz, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxax  SxNAToa  Monoalx:  I  read  In  the 
paper  where  tbe  milk  program  for  the  schools 


would  be  out  millions  of  dollan  and  Just  the 
BMdy  would  be  the  rae^ilenta.  Z  dcmt  know 
who  Is  to  do  the  classifying,  etc,  but  I  hope 
you  will  support  tbe  milk  program  on  a  full 
scale  as  is  Anchex  Nklsxn. 

I  believe  tbe  milk  that  children  get  In  the 
morning  Is  the  only  breakfast  that  meet  of 
them  get. 

I  trust  that  you  will  check  Into  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 

ROBEST  W.  WXTTXRCaXN. 

PS. — I  discussed  this  with  Russell  Q. 
Schwandt,  who  was  our  speaker  at  Lions  yes- 
terday at  my  request,  and  he  said  to  contact 
you. 

Bloomington,  Minn., 

January  27, 1969. 
Hon.  Waltkx  p.  Mondalk, 
Hon.  Eocene  McCartht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sirs  :  I  am  writing  to  you  to  ank  you 
to  do  all  that  you  can  to  prevent  the  cut  in 
the  appropriations  for  the  school  lunch 
and  special   milk  programs. 

If  you  could  see  how  much  good  this  milk 
does  for  some  of  the  children  In  our  schooU, 
I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  want  to  take 
this  away  from  them.  Also,  the  appropria- 
tions that  cover  the  aid  for  ou^  lunch  pro- 
gram. We  have  children  in  our  school  that 
would  be  quite  hungry  in  the  evening  if 
they  were  not  able  to  eat  here  at  school. 
And,  If  they  had  to  pay  more  for  their 
lunches,  they  would  not  be  able  to  eat  the 
good  hot  lunches  that  are  prepared.  It  ia 
important  to  keep  our  youngstera  well  fed 
at  a  price  that  parenti  can  afford. 

I  would  appreciate  your  efforts  In  prevent- 
ing this  cut. 

Very  truly  youra, 

Mn.  Lillian  Maonio. 

Minnxapolis.  Minn., 

February  7, 1966. 
The  Honorable  Waltkx  P.  Mondalx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxax  Six:  I  ask  that  you  please  reconsider 
the  cut  in  appropriations  for  school  lunch 
and  special  milk  programs.    I  hope  the  cut 
will  not  be  approved. 
Sincerely, 

Mra.  PXANK  MnXEBXN. 
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THE  PRICE  OP  BIO  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dls- 
ttng\ilshed  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  delivered  a  masterful 
address  on  February  22, 1966,  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  Virginia  branch  of  the  As- 
sociated General  Contractors  of  America 
at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  His  subject  was  "The 
Price  of  Big  Government." 

This  is  another  outstanding  address  by 
Senator  Robertsok,  who  has  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  his  wisdom 
and  great  value  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  as  one  who 
has  had  many  years  of  experience  in 
fiscal  affairs.  Senator  Robertson  is  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  His 
service  and  efforts  in  .behalf  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  In  behalf  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  has  been  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  Nation.  There  is  no  one  in  the 
country  more  qualified  to  speak  with  au- 
thority and  experience  on  this  subject. 

I  think  the  entire  Nation  will  be  re- 
warded by  having  an  opportunity  to  read 
this  wonderful  address.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  of  Senator  Rob- 


BiTSOK,  entitled  "The  Prlc^  of  Big  Oov- 
enunent,"  be  printed  in  full  in  the  body 
of  the  Record.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Paicx  or  Bio  Gov^xnicknt 
(Remarks  of  Senator  A.  Wilus  Robertson 
St  banquet  of  the  Virginia  branch,  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractora  of  America,  at 
tbe  Homestead.  Hot  Springs^  Va.,  PelMXiary 
22.  1966) 

In  an  effort  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
our  Vlrgima  ancestora  sponsored  a  conven- 
tion to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  tbe  sununer 
of  1787.  When  it  a{^>eared  that  tbe  efforts  to 
Agree  upon  a  new  Constitution  would  be 
wrecked  over  differences  of  opinion  about  tbe 
treatment  in  the  new  union  Of  small  States 
by  large  ones,  the  venerable  Franklin  sug- 
gested that  a  prayer  be  offened,  asking  tbe 
Father  of  light  to  illuminate  their  under- 
standing, adding  that  he  had  lived  a  long 
time  and  the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  con- 
Tinclng  proof  be  saw  of  the  fact  that  God 
governs  m  the  affalra  of  men. 

As  we  meet  tonight  to  dlstuss  the  effect 
upon  our  businesses  and  upon  our  lives  of 
that  "more  perfect  union"  that  was  formed 
under  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Constitution,  our  flret  action  should 
be  to  give  thanks  to  the  graclcius  Providence 
that  gave  us  George  Washloigton,  the  an- 
niversary of  whose  birth  we  celebrate  today — 
the  man  who  won  our  victory  on  the  battle- 
field, the  man  largely  respoteible  for  the 
submerging  of  conflicting  opinions  at  Phila- 
delphia and  the  drafting  of  an  instrument, 
said  to  be  the  greatest  ever  struck  off  by 
the  hand  and  purpose  of  man,  and  the  man 
who  successfully  launched  our  ship  of  state 
upon  the  troubled  waten  of  international 
conflict.  Tonight,  we  should  join  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  In  saying  of  Washing- 
ton: "•  •  •  never  did  natur*  and  fortune 
combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  great, 
and  to  place  him  in  tbe  same  constellation 
with  whatever  worthies  merited  from  man 
an  everlasting  remembrance." 

I  come  to  speak  to  you  \  about  States 
rights.  Without  Washington  ihere  would  be 
no  States  rights.  I  come  to  speak  to  you 
about  private  enterprise.  Without  George 
Washington  there  would  be  «o  private  en- 
terprise, as  we  have  known  it. 

Many  of  you  probably  know  that  my 
younger  brother,  Prank,  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  tbe  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  America.  For  30-odd  yean,  he 
headed  i,  construction  firm  In  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  that  specialized  In  tunnel,  railroad. 
and  highway  work.  A  few  yeats  ago.  he  con- 
centrated hU  activities  on  a  subsidiary  called 
the  Robertson-Fowler  Co.,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Salem,  Va.  I  mention  tbe  fact  that 
my  brother  has  been  a  contractor  to  indicate 
my  Interest  in  that  type  of  burtness  and  my 
knowledge  of  construction  problems. 

While  every  Member  of  tbe  Senate  is  com- 
pelled to  touch  base  with  a  wide  variety  of 
problems,  all  of  us  attempt  to  specialize  in 
some  field,  and  especially  is  that  true  of  the 
senior  Membere  who  become  committee 
«>airmen.  For  10  yeara,  as  a  member  of  tbe 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House, 
I  specialized  in  tariffs  and  tliXes.  For  tbe 
PMt  20  yean,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I 
Mve  specialized  In  legislation  affecting  finan- 
cial Institutions  although  I  serve  on  six  sub- 
wmmlttees  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
w)mmlttee  that  handle  about  P6  percent  of 
the  budget. 

My  knowledge  of  the  constniotlon  Industry 
oonvlnces  me  that  contractors  are  just  as 
much  Interested  as  banken  In  sound  fiscal 
Md  credit  policies  under  which  a  buslness- 
™n  can  get  credit  at  reasonable  rates  and 
S5J:*^v°°  *  J""-  knowing  that  Inflation 
"won  the  Job's  compleUon  will  not  turn  an 
•wimated   profit  Into  an   unexpected   loss. 


In  addition  to  that,  every  Virginia  contractor 
beUeves  m  the  preservation  of  States  rights 
because  he  knows  tbe  form  of  good  govern- 
ment we  have  bad  In  Virginia  throughout  our 
history  and  the  protection  that  Virginia  laws 
and  Virginia  law  enforcement  officers  give 
to  those  engaged  In  tbe  construction  Indus- 
try in  tbe  Old  Dominion  are  dependent  upon 
the  preservation  of  our  State  sovereignty. 

I  would  be  lesff  than  frank  If  I  did  not 
tell  you  tonight  that  there  are  clouds  upon 
the  horizon  which,  in  my  opinion,  threaten 
the  perpetuity,  both  In  Virginia  and  the 
Nation  at  large,  of  our  cherished  system  of 
private  enterprise  within  tbe  framework  of 
American  constitutional  liberty. 

In  the  flnt  place,  our  National  Govern- 
ment Is  making  concessions  to  pressure 
groups  that  tend  to  question  respect  for  law 
and  order  on  the  one  hand  and  to  threaten 
price  stability  on  tbe  other.  In  the  second 
place,  in  endeavoring  to  finance  what  some 
economists  call  a  2-percent  war,  simply  be- 
cause the  special  costs  (in  additional  to 
usual  defense  expenditures)  are  about  2  per- 
cent of  what  economists  call  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
pand an  unprecedented  domestic  program  by 
nwre  than  $3  bUllon,  tbe  administration  will 
accentuate  present  trends  toward  harmful 
Inflation. 

It  may  help  our  thinking  about  a  so- 
caUed  2-percent  war — ^meaning  a  war  costing 
within  2  percent  of  a  gross  national  product 
that  exceeds  $700  billion — if  we  will  analyze 
what  the  economists  mean  by  that  pat 
phrase  "g^oes  national  product." 

The  gross  national  product  is  defined  as 
the  total  market  value  of  all  final  goods  pro- 
duced and  services  performed  in  tbe  Nation 
during  a  given  period. 

The  gross  national  product  is  an  imagi- 
nary flgtire.  It  includes  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices bought  and  sold  and  estimates  for  such 
things  as  rent  on  owned  homes  and  food 
consumed  by  those  who  grow  it.  It  Includes 
goods  and  services  consumed  or  used  by  con- 
sumen  and  also  goods  and  services  that  go 
to  public  or  private  investment.  It  Includes 
additions  to  business  Inventories  and  tbe 
net  balance  of  exports  over  Imports.  It  also 
Includes  all  governmental  activities. 

As  you  might  expect  from  the  kinds  of 
things  that  are  included  In  it,  the  gross 
national  product  is  based  on  estimates — 
good,  bad,  and  Indifferent — it  is  based  partly 
on  wholesale  prices  and  partly  on  retail 
prices,  and  it  always  Involves  problems  of 
how  to  measure  what  It  would  be  if  prices 
did  not  change. 

Changes  In  the  gross  national  product 
from  year  to  year  give  some  indication  of 
tbe  trend  of  tbe  economy,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  underlying  changes  In  prices  can 
be  taken  into  consideration.  And^  from  an 
overall  point  of  view,  the  relation  of  military 
expenditures  to  tbe  gross  national  product 
has  considerable  significance.  Tbe  ratio  of 
military  expenditures  to  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  very  high  d\irlng  World  War  n— 
over  40  percent.  After  World  War  n  it  de- 
clined down  to  less  than  5  percent,  and  it 
rose  again  dxiring  the  Korean  military  build- 
up to  about  12  percent.  In  1966  tbe  ratio 
was  about  7V4  pereent. 

The  additional  cost  of  military  operations 
in  Vietnam  is  estimated  at  a  little  over  $10 
billion,  which  is  something  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  $700  billion  gross  national  prod- 
uct. WhUe  2  percent  sounds  like  a  very 
small  figure,  an  additional  $10  billion  does 
not  seem  small.  For  one  thing,  it  amounts 
to  over  12  percent  of  the  anticipated  Increase 
In  tbe  total  output  of  our  economy,  which 
Is  operating  at  close  to  capacity. 

When  this  $10  billion  is  translated  into 
specifics,  the  proportion  Increases  fast.  Set- 
asides  of  copper  for  the  mUltary  now  amount 
to  6  or  7  percent  of  overall  copper  produc- 
tion. And  when  we  consider  specific  copper 
products,  the  problem  gets  wone — 16  per- 


cent of  tbe  prodtictlon  of  magnet  wire  has 
been  set  aside  for  tbe  mUltary.  In  the  case 
of  flat  rolled  brass  products,  set-asides  of 
17  to  26  percent  of  1965  production  of  those 
products  have  been  established  for  ammuni- 
tion strip  alone.  In  the  case  of  aluminum, 
set-asides  come  to  about  10  percent  overall, 
and  all  production  of  certain  heavy  alumi- 
num extrusions  is  scheduled  for  the  mUltary. 

Computing  military  needs  on  percentages 
of  gross  national  product  reminds  me  of  tbe 
man  who  drowned  crossing  a  river  with  an 
average  depth  of  3  feet.  The  average  did  not 
help  him  much  when  he  got  to  the  middle 
of  the  stream. 

It  Is  the  Increase  in  the  demand  for  spe- 
cific materials  and  specific  equipment  which 
creates  shortages  in  the  civilian  market  and 
which  forces  prices  up.  With  the  kinds  of 
pressures  I  have  Indicated,  it  is  underetand- 
able  that  the  price  of  copper  threatened  to 
go  up  to  such  an  extent  that  the  President 
felt  compelled  to  release  copper  from  the 
national  defense  stockpile  to  meet  the 
demand.  Aluminum  was  released  from  the 
Defense  Production  Act  Inventory  because 
of  Increasing  demand  and  threatened  In- 
creases in  prices.  Every  housewife  knows 
that  tbe  cost  of  living  Is  going  up.  The 
statistics  show  a  12-percent  increase  In 
wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  during 
the  past  year,  an  8-pereent  increase  In 
processed  food  prices,  and  an  overall  average 
increase  In  wholesale  prices  of  4.6  percent. 
Every  man  seeking  a  new  home  knows  that 
the  price  of  houses  is  going  up.  The  statis- 
tics show  an  increase  in  construction  coets 
at  the  rate  of  6  percent  a  year  and  in  wages 
In  the  construction  Industry  of  6  percent  or 
more  a  year.  These  Increases  In  prices  and 
the  disclosure  in  the  Federal  budget  that 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  Is  18  percent  above  that  of  the  past  year 
are  far  more  important  than  tbe  relation 
between  the  cost  of  Vietnam  and  the  gross 
national  product. 

We  also  know  that  the  so-called  2-percent 
war  in  Vietnam  may  not  stay  Indefinitely  at 
that  flg\ire.  At  the  present  time,  some 
200,000  men  have  been  committed  to  that 
struggle.  The  estimate  of  future  commit- 
ments run  all  tbe  way  from  300,000  to 
600,000  and  the  duration  of  the  conflict  from 
1  more  year  to  10  or  more. 

WhllevI  intend  to  vote  for  every  doUar  the 
military  needs  to  back  up  the  brave  Amer- 
icans who  are  trying  to  stem  the  tide  of 
communism  in  the  jungles  of  southeast 
Asia,  I  believe  the  Federal  budget  contains 
other  programs  which  can  and  should  be 
deferred.  I  wUl  vote  to  cut  domestic  non- 
essentials ratber  than  raise  taxes. 

I  did  not  believe  Vietnam  was  the  place 
to  make  a  stand  against  communism,  and  in 
arriving  at  that  conclusion  I  had  the  advice 
of  the  late  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  an 
authority  on  the  subject. 

But,  now  that  we  have  chosen  that  course, 
we  cannot  withdraw  until  we  have  convinced 
tbe  Communists  that  they  cannot  win. 
,^en,  they  may  be  willing  to  discuss  an  hon- 
orable and  j»ist  peace.  I  pray  that  day  wlU 
come  soon,  for  the  sake  of  our  boys  who  are 
fighting  against  disease  as  well  as  sniper  bul- 
lets In  that  malaiia-infested  jungle  country, 

As^I  have  said,  we  face  tbe  dangen  of  In- 
flation because  we  have  seen  a  rise  In  the 
general  level  of  prices.  Some  economists 
claim  that  the  creeping  inflation  which  usu- 
aUy  accompanies  the  type  of  business  expan- 
sion we  have  enjoyed  for  tbe  past  10  yeara 
Is  a  price  the  Nation  can  afford  to  pay  for 
economic  growth. 

The  purchasing  power  of  our  dollar  has 
declined  15  percent  in  the  past  10  yean. 
That  decline  In  purchasing  power  Is  Illus- 
trated by  E  bonds  bought  10  yean  ago,  the 
actual  yield  of  which  In  present  dollan  Is 
1%  percent  instead  of  3Vi  percent.  To 
stimulate  sales,  the  President  has  increased 
tiM  Interest  rate  to  4.1S  percent  but  the 
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TntMxuj  wu  alrmdy  paylnc  more  than  tluit 
on  marketable  not««  of  6  yean  or  lew. 

It  U  the  ilow  but  steady  erosion  of  pur- 
chasing power  that  we  caU  creeping  inflation. 
In  spite  of  the  Increaae  In  the  money  supply 
two  factors  have  held  down  price  Increaaea  In 
r«oent  years:  (1)  Few  plants  were  operating 
at  full  capacity,  and  (3)  Increased  produc- 
tion was  running  only  somewhat  ahead  of  an 
Increase  In  the  money  supply. 

The  type  of  InllaUon  that  goes  beyond  the 
creeping  stage  Into  the  stage  of  acknowledged 
damage  Is  the  type  called  demand-pull.  De- 
mand-pull Inflation  Is  created  when  the  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  outstrips  the 
supply  and  additional  money  is  being  fed 
Into  the  money  stream  to  accentuate  the 
pull.  In  recent  years,  production  has  been 
rising  at  the  rate  of  about  4  percent  per  year. 
In  the  past  year,  output  increased  about  6 
percent  while  the  total  of  bank  deposits  and 
currency  Increased  by  8  percent  and  at  a 
time  when  much  of  our  production  will  b« 
devoted  to  war  supplies. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers  In 
many  industries  and  many  of  our  factories 
are  working  at  full  capacity.  In  a  situation 
of  that  type,  to  Inject  bllUons  of  dollars  of 
borrowed  money  Into  the  money  stream,  with 
a  continuation  of  abundant  credit,  will  un- 
doubtedly create  serious  price  Increases.  No 
one  knows  exactly  what  the  deficit  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  will  be,  but  It  will  b« 
much  larger  than  previously  anticipated  be- 
cause of  war  expenditures  that  will  be  in- 
cluded m  fiscal  19M  Instead  of  fiscal  1967. 

Some  of  the  money  that  the  Government 
will  borrow  this  year  may  need  to  come  from 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  for  each  dollar 
of  Government  bonds  that  a  Reserve  bank 
acquires,  96  of  new  potential  credit  Is  created. 
Thus  the  money  supply  may  be  Increased  far 
above  the  amount  of  deficit  spending. 

Another  major  problem  for  this  session 
of  the  Congress  will  be  bills  to  Increase  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
expense  of  the  States. 

An  example  Is  the  bill  to  repeal  State  rlght- 
to-work  laws. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  organised  labor,  and 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  these  laws  have 
Injured  unions.  But  I  believe  Joining  a 
union  should  be  a  voluntary  decision  of  each 
worker  and  not  something  he  la  compelled 
by  law  to  do  under  the  threat  of  losing  his 
Job  If  he  refuses. 

The  Virginia  law  seeks  only  to  preserve 
this  freedom  of  choice  by  the  Individual,  and 
It  Is  Just  as  explicit  In  guaranteeing  a  man's 
right  to  Join  a  union,  as  it  Is  In  protecting  his 
right  not  to  Join.  It  la  a  freedom  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Con- 
gress has  no  authority  to  deny  it. 
-  If  those  of  us  who  oji^xwed  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  were  ask- 
ing. Instead,  for  a  Federal  right- to- work  law 
that  would  ban  the  union  shqps  everywhere, 
organised  labor  might  have  reaaon  to  com- 
plain. 

But  all  that  section  14(b)  does  Is  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  each  State  to  decide  this 
question  for  Itself.  The  advocates  of  repeal 
are  saying  to  the  19  rlght-to-work  States. 
"You  must  go  along  with  the  31  States  which 
do  not  have  such  laws." 

In  short,  the  14(b)  repeal  bill  Is  Just  one 
more  step  In  the  steady  process  of  destroying 
S4ate  sovereignty  by  centering  all  power  In 
Washington.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  de- 
feated the  repeal  bill  for  this  session. 

But  this  Is  only  one  round  In  the  almost 
endless  battle  to  protect  State  sovereignty. 
«  We  are  faced  with  measures  to  Federalize 
unemployment  compensation,  to  raise  the 
II. 39  an  hour  minimum  wage  rat«  and  ex- 
tend Its  coverage  to  purely  Intrastate  activi- 
ties. Finally,  we  may  even  be  asked  to 
give  the  Federal  Government  control  over 
the  selection  of  Juries  In  State  courts. 

I  shall  oppose  all  of  these  proposals  be- 
cause the  remedies  are  worse  than  the  alleged 


ills  to  be  cxired.  They  threaten  our  basic 
form  of  government  by  converting  60  sov- 
ereign States  Into  mere  segments  of  a  cen- 
tralized Federal  Government. 

Payroll  taxes  to  finance  social  reforms  are 
rising  steadily,  and  the  end  is  not  In  sight. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  payroll  levy  on 
both  employers  and  employees  was  increased 
to  cover  the  cost  of  medicare  and  other 
changes  made  last  year  In  the  old-age  retire- 
ment system. 

If  this  Congress  passes  a  pending  bill  to 
establish  a  new  system  of  supplementary 
Federal  unemployment  compensation,  the 
separate  payroll  taxes  for  this  purpose  also 
would  go  up  substantially,  especially  If  the 
wage  base  on  which  this  tax  la  levied  goes 
up  from  $3,000  at  present,  to  $8,600,  as 
propxMed. 

Unlike  the  old-age  retirement,  this  tax 
Is  levied  only  on  the  employer. 

When  Congress  first  passed  the  Social 
Security  Act  more  than  30  years  ago  It 
levied  a  Federal  tax  to  Induce  the  States  to 
pass  unemployment  compensation  laws.  But 
most  of  this  tax  was  credited  to  the  employer 
to  meet  his  obligations  under  a  State  law. 

Although  the  pending  bill  would  leave  the 
State  laws  In  operation,  It  would  superimpose 
on  those  laws  a  schedule  of  Federal  benefits 
to  be  paid  after  an  employee  had  exhausted 
his  period  of  State  payments.  My  fear  Is 
that  once  we  set  up  this  machinery  In 
Washington  It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem Is  federalized  completely. 

As  long  as  I  have  the  high  honor  and  the 
coveted  privilege  to  represent  you  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  exert 
my  best  efforts  In  behalf  of  sound  fiscal 
policies  and  for  the  preservation  of  those 
priceless  principles  of  political  and  economic 
freedom,  which  were  bom  of  the  brain  and 
purchased  with  the  blood  of  our  colonial 
ancestors.  And,  as  I  have  seen  our  Govern- 
ment grow  from  a  $4  billion  government 
when  I  first  entered  the  Congress,  to  a  $113 
billion  government  33  years  later.  I  share 
the  sentiment  of  the  man  who  said:  "Any 
government  big  enough  to  give  you  all  you 
want  Is  big  enough  to  take  all  that  you  have 
got."  

THE  REASON  WE  ARE  THERE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
much  troubled  by  the  mounting  national 
debate  on  Vietnam — not  because  I  would 
dampen  debate.  On  the  contrary.  I  be- 
lieve debate  Is  necessary  for  a  full  public 
understanding  of  any  major  issue. 

But  I  am  troubled  because  I  am  so 
much  in' disagreement  with  those  who 
counsel  our  Government  to  pull  out  of 
Vietnam,  to  stop  bombings  and  wait  for 
the  other  side  to  agree  to  meet  at  a  con- 
ference table,  to  dig  mole-like  holes 
called  enclaves  and  wait  for  the  other 
side  to  attack  us. 

My  concern  is  deepened  because — with 
the  exception  of  the  opportunists  and 
rabble-rousers — many  of  those  who 
counsel  us  to  stop,  pause,  or  hole  up  are 
people  of  sincerity  and  integrity.  But  I 
disagree  with  them  all  the  same. 

Why? 

Because  we  are  a  nation  bom  out  of 
a  historic  struggle  for  freedom,  a  strug- 
gle predicated  on  the  still  controversial 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

For  nearly  2  centuries  Americans  have 
lived  by  that  proposition  and  have  ex- 
tended it  to  mean  that  people  who  are 
created  equal  are  also  entitled  to  exer- 
cise their  freedom  through  the  orderly 
processes  of  self-government. 


There  has  never  been  any  question 
that  Americans  would  defend  their  free- 
dom at  home.  They  did  It  in  the  mo's 
and  again  in  the  1860's. 

But  there  have  been  many  other  con- 
frontations elsewhere  and  on  other  is- 
sues. The  principcU  issue  In  the  War  of 
1812  was  freedom  of  the  seas.  Our  con- 
cern imder  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
with  the  freedom  of  other  American 
nations  and  we  have  moved  troops  often 
to  protect  their  freedom.  Then  twice 
during  this  century  our  Nation  was  in- 
volved In  major  world  conflicts  to  de- 
fend freedom  abroad  against  wholesale 
onslaughts  by  various  aggressors. 

But  since  the  Second  World  War  our 
defense  of  freedom  has  had  to  change 
as  the  world  grew  smaller  and  as  ag- 
gressors foimd  new  and  more  sophisti- 
cated ways  to  abridge  the  rights  of  man. 

At  times  It  was  naked  aggression,  as 
In  Korea.  But  more  often  in  was 
through  insurgency,  subversion,  and  In- 
timidation. And  although  the  probing 
finger  of  the  Communist  attack  has 
moved  from  point  to  point  around  the 
world,  its  effect  has  always  been  global 
and  the  United  States  could  no  more 
hide  from  It  than  could  an  ostrich  whose 
head  was  In  the  sand. 

The  spearhead  of  the  Communist  at- 
tack is  now  directed  against  South  Viet- 
nam, that  unfortunate  land  that  Is  be- 
ing crossed  and  re-crossed  by  contend- 
ing armies.  Our  troops  are  fighting 
there  to  honor  our  general  commitment 
to  freedom  and  our  specific  commitment 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Those 
commitments  were  not  made  hastily  and 
they  will  not  be  broken  easily. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  awful  duty — as  did  many 
Presidents  before  hun — to  decide  when 
the  guns  shall  fire  and  when  the  bombs 
shall  drop. 

And  we,  who  have  many  rights  and 
privileges,  also  have  certain  duties.  One 
is  to  support  the  commitment  to  free- 
dom. Another  is  to  hope  that  our  Armed 
Forces  will  accomplish  their  mission  and 
return  home.  And  another  is  to  conduct 
our  affairs  at  home  so  that  nothing  we 
do  will  interfere  with  the  first  two  ob- 
jectives. 


SOUND  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  It  is  being 
said  that  the  economy  Is  as  sound  as  a 
dollar. 

The  President's  objective  is  full  em- 
ployment without  inflation. 

He  has  asked  that  wage  and  price 
policies  of  labor  and  business  be  responsi- 
ble, and  he  Is  promising  that  this  admin- 
istration will  be  "fully  responsible." 

Commenting  on  the  President's  com- 
prehensive Economic  Report  to  Congress, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  recently  said: 

It  might  even  be  said  that  the  economy 
Is  as  sound  as  a  dollar. 

The  Inquirer  added : 
Economists  are  enthusiastically  confident 
of  the  future. 

Because  of  the  light  that  this  editorial 
focuses  on  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
us  all,  I  hereby  submit  it  for  Inclusion  in 
the  RscoRD. 


February  23,  1966 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In, the  Rkcoko. 
IB  follows:  L 

(from  the  Philadelphia  Inqti|ner,   Jan.  28, 
19661  ! 

Paonu  or  thx  Nationai.  Bconomt 

In  his  comprehensive  econoditlc  report  to 
Congress  Thursday,  President  Johnson  pro- 
nounced the  state  of  the  Union's  business 
ud  financial  health  to  be  good  and  sound. 

It  might  even  be  said  that  the  economy  Is 
ss  sound  as  a  dollar. 

The  President  did.  in  fact,  temper  his  gen- 
erally glowing  portrayal  of  American  pros- 
perity with  another  timely  warning  about  the 
continuing  threat  of  Infiation.  He  urged 
again  that  wage  and  price  policies  of  labor 
and  business  be  "responsible."  and  he  made 
a  personal  pledge  that  Qscal  policies  of  his 
ftdmlulstratlon  will  be  "fully  responsible." 

He  emphasized  that  the  Government  has 
neither  the  authority  nor  the  daslre  to  Impose 
•tatutory  controls  on  wages  atid  prices — but 
he  appealed  for  public  cooperation  In  exercis- 
ing voluntary  restraints. 

This  Is  advice  worth  heeding  by  all  con- 
cerned. There  also  should  be  continuing 
Toluntary  cooperation  by  the  business  and 
flnancial  community  In  preventing  excessive 
flow  of  American  dollars  abroa^,  eo  that  the 
deflcit  In  this  country's  balandA  of  Interna- 
tional payments  can  be  eliminated. 

We  believe  the  American  people  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  whatever  tax  adjustments 
may  be  required  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  defend  the  lines  of  freedont  In  Vietnam, 
or  la  any  other  place  where  this  Nation's 
oourage  and  honor  are  put  U>  test  by  the 
lorces  of  Commiuilst  aggression.  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  yet  asked  for  tax  changes  of  a 
major  nature  that  would  demand  substantial 
lacrlflce  or  Innict  real  hardship  upon  the 
public.  In  time,  however,  ho  may  find  It 
necessary.  In  response  to  tunpredlctable 
•vents,  to  do  so. 

Economists  are  enthu8lastlc<Jly  confident 
of  the  future.  The  domestic  indicators  sup- 
port their  forecasts.  There  Is^  though,  the 
tbadow  of  Vietnam  hanging  ovibT  all. 


WHAT  A  COMMUNIST  TAKEOVER 
WOULD  MEAN  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  conjecture  in  the  ongo- 
ing debate  on  our  Vietnamese  policy  tm 
how  we  would  get  along  If  the  Com- 
munists should  succeed  in  their  ambi- 
tions to  control  all  of  that  troubled 
land.  Not  too  much  thought  has  been 
given  to  what  this  event  specifically 
would  mean  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

In  a  column  which  appftiired  In  the 
Evening  Star  on  Monday.  Crosby  S. 
Noyes  rectified  this  situation  with  a  very 
perceptive  look  at  what  a  Communist 
takeover  would  mean  to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unajilmous  con- 
«ent  that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Rkord. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  lii  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Pi^.  ai,  1066] 

^ASnnjTT    VKESUS    EXTESMnfATION 

(ByCrosbyS.  Noyen) 
Of  all  the  Issues  to  emerg*  so  far  from 
««  great  debate  on  Vietnam  in  the  Senate 
•■welgn  Relations  Committee,  the  one  which 
causes  most  trouble  ml^t  be  caUed  the 
question  of  feasibility. 

^rtUcs  of  the  American  effort  to  conteln 
Oonununlst  aggression  In  southeast  Asia 
»™o8t  Invariably  start  from  the  premise 
w»t  It  cant  be  done 


Even  If  they  are  finally  persuaded  that 
the  task  is  feasible  frcxn  a  mUltary  stand- 
point, they  remain  unconvinced  about  the 
poealblllty  at  ultimate  suocees.  How,  they 
ask,  can  the  United  SUtes  possibly  achieve  a 
stable  political  solution  in  Vietnam  under 
the  leadership  that  now  seems  available? 

The  question  of  feasibility,  oddly  enouigfa. 
Is  never  raised  In  connection  with  the  Com- 
munist effort  m  South  Vietnam.  The  mili- 
tary capacity  of  the  Vletcong  to  "pacify"  a 
country  whose  people.  In  the  great  majority, 
have  resisted  the  Communist  guerrilla 
forces  bitterly  for  a  decade  Is  apparently 
never  questioned.  The  ability  of  the  leader- 
ship In  Hanoi  to  absorb  South  Vietnam  Into 
the  disciplined  organization  that  exists  In 
the  north  Is  apparently  taken  as  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

Critics  who  boggle  at  the  price  of  winning 
the  war  never  think  of  the  price  tag  that 
would  be  attached  to  a  Communist  victory 
In  Vietnam.  Those  who  protest  most  loudly 
against  occasional  clvUlan  casualties  Incurred 
In  fighting  the  Vletcong  would  cheerfully 
condemn  a  whole  population  to  the  tender 
process  which  the  Communists  refer  to  as 
"antl-lmperiallst  purification." 

The  price,  conservatively,  would  be  the 
death  of  well  over  a  million  people.  It  would 
mean  the  systematic  destruction  of  all  the 
major  groupings  In  the  South — Buddhists, 
Catholics,  and  other  religious  sects,  trade 
unions,  InteUectuals  and  students — aU  of 
which  have  remained  strongly  antl-Com- 
munlst. 

The  purification  process  also  would  prove 
fatal  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  leadership 
of  South  Vietnam,  civilian  and  military.  The 
landowners  and  urban  bourgeoisie  would  suf- 
fer the  fate  of  all  such  people  with  the'^y^'' 
over  of  a  Communist  regime.  For  the'Antl- 
Communlsts  of  South  Vietnam,  there  would 
be  no  Formosa  reftige. 

The  methods  vised  by  the  Hanoi  regime  to 
establish  Its  hold  on  the  people  Is  a  matter 
of  historical  record.  Even  In  North  Vietnam, 
already  partially  "purified"  for  communism 
by  the  flight  to  the  South  of  more  than 
a  million  refugees  In  1964,  the  toll  was  Im- 
pressive. Indeed,  It  reached  the  point  In 
1956  that  such  a  hardened  revolutionary  as 
Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap  was  moved  to  protest 
that  the  regime  had  "executed  too  many 
honest  people"  and  "seeing  enemies  every- 
where, resorted  to  terror,  which  became  far 
too  widespread." 

Moralists  who  agonize  over  the  American 
effort  In  Vietnam  might  do  well  to  ponder 
the  morality  of  abandoning  16  million  people 
to  a  painful  reconciliation  with  their  brothers 
to  the  North.  The  Communists,  to  be  sure, 
have  no  qualms  whatever  about  the  feasibil- 
ity of  attaining  their  objectives  In  the  South. 
But  In  fact  their  problem  Is  enormous,  com- 
pared with  the  American  problem  of  helping 
to  restore  order  and  stability  In  South  Viet- 
nam once  the  military  struggle  Is  won. 

Under  conditions  of  reasonable  seourlty,  a 
stable  and  representative  government  in  Sai- 
gon Is  by  no  means  Impossible.  Remarkable 
progress  in  this  direction  was  made  betweeh 
1964  and  1966. 

Stable  government  In  South  Vietnam  was. 
In  fact,  an  early  casualty  of  the  subversive 
war.  The  excesses  of  the  Diem  regime,  his 
overthrow  and  the  subsequent  political  up- 
heavals were  all  the  Indirect  results  of  Com- 
munist presstire.  The  present  government  of 
Oen.  Nguyen  Oao  Ky,  which  represents  no 
more  than  a  consensus  of  top  military  oflBcers 
Is  recognized  by  everyone,  Including  Ky  him- 
self, as  a  temporary  military  necessity. 

The  process  of  rebuilding.  In  the  opinion  of 
most  experts  on  Vietnam,  must  be  from  the 
ground  up,  rather  than  from  the  top  down. 
In  many  ways,  the  central  administration  In 
Saigon  Is  less  Important  to  good  government 
than  the  quality  of  leadership  on  the  provin- 
cial, district,  and  village  levels. 


Election  of  top  Oovernment  officials  by 
universal  suffrage  Is  admittedly  a  difficult 
process  In  a  country  where  the  average  per- 
son rarely  ventures  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  own  village.  A  growing  number  of  ex- 
perts believe  that  Indirect  elections,  starting 
vrith  the  selection  of  vUlage  councils  and 
progressing  upward  through  the  higher  levels 
of  admlixlstratlon  to  the  final  designation  of 
nationai  leaders  provides  the  best  guarantee 
of  responsible  representative  government. 

VlUage  elections  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  Ky  government  last  year  could  repre- 
sent, then,  the  start  of  the  political  rebuUd- 
Ing  process.  Even  in  the  midst  of  war,  the 
Vietnamese  themselves  are  taking  steps  to 
restore  the  legitimacy  of  their  government. 
And  despite  the  pessimists,  there  is  reason- 
able hope  In  Washington  for  success. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OP  WATER  SUPPLY 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  Americans  are  facing  a  national  chal- 
lenge in  the  mounting  problems  of  water 
supply  and  management. 

Our  water  need  now  stands  at  370  bil- 
lion gallons  a  day.  In  1980—14  years 
from  now — our  water  heed  will  more 
than  double.  By  the  turn  of  th6  cen- 
tury— it  will  rise  to  triple  what  it  is  now. 

In  meeting  such  a  mmumental  chal- 
lenge we  must  consider  and  explore  every 
possibility. 

One  approach  to  the  problem  is  the 
North  American  Water  and  Power  Alli- 
ance, more  popularly  known  as 
NAWAPA. 

Senator  Frank  Moss,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Utah,  headed  a  Senate 
subcommittee  that  studied  the 
NAWAPA  concept,  and  when  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  member  of  that  body,  we 
recommended  that  further  studies  be 
made  jointly  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  about 
NAWAPA  in  the  February  14  Issue  of  the 
National  Observer.  Written  by  Pat- 
rick Young,  I  highly  recommend  it  as  a 
reference  on  a  far-reaching  resource 
problem. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  tinanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[Prom  the  National  Observer.  Feb.  14,  19661 
Watkb  Is   th*  Most  Efteidit  Cbop  Thkt 

Cak   Habvkst— A  DRAJtATic   Flaw   To  Tap 

Canada's  Riybs  ro«  a'  Contin Bur's  Nbhw 
(By  Patrick  Young) 

The  deep,  cool  rivers  of  Canada  are  drawing 
covetous  glances  from  some  XJJS.  engineers, 
who  talk  of  diverting  Canadian  streams  to 
help  slake  rapidly  expanding  American  de- 
mands for  fresh  water.  And  though  our 
northern  neighbors  are  responding  to  such 
proposals  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man 
told  he  must  pay  another's  taxes,  there  la 
a  growing  feeling  In  the  United  States  that 
Canada  will  eventually  find  water  a  profita- 
ble export,  and  agree  to  the  diversion. 

This  may  be  years  In  coming.  But  Can- 
ada's reluctance  to  part  with  its  water  Isn't 
stopping  discussion  of  the  proposed  North 
American  Water  and  Power  AlUanoe 
(NAWAPA),  an  ambitious  plan  to  reverse 
the  flow  of  several  subarctic  rivers,  and  redis- 
tribute their  waters  In  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Mexico.  This  fascinating  pro- 
posal, vast  enough  to  boggle  the  mind  of  a 
Jules  Verne,  would  cost   1100  bllUon  over 
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so  ymn.  SbonUl  It  erer  reach  full  deralop- 
ment,  it  would  bring  majcx'  c>'»ng<a  to  North 
America's  topography. 

NAWAPA  envUlona  an  Alaakan  dam  1,700 
faet  high,  a  500-mUe-long  reservoir  high  In 
the  Rocky  Mountains  of  British  Columbia, 
a  seaway  for  oceangoing  veaseU  spanning 
Canada  from  the  Oreat  Lakes  to  the  Padflo 
Ocean,  and  an  80-mlle-long  tunnel  blasted 
through  the  Sangre  de  Crleto  Mountains  on 
the  New  Mexico- Colorado  border.  NAWAPA 's 
870  major  projects  would  Include  18  reser- 
voirs larger  than  Hoover  Dam's  Lake  Mead, 
the  Nation's  largest  manmade  lake. 

Supporters  contend  the  project  would 
bring  new  life  through  Irrigation  to  86300 
square  mUes  of  arid  land — an  area  nearly 
equal  In  size  to  Utah;  help  nush  pollution 


February  2S,  im 


surveys  to  fully  ^Mtyve  its  pracUcablUty.  "We 
don't  want  this  thing  thought  of  as  a  de- 
veloped plan,"  Mr.  Parsons  says. 

TRK  DAK  KHVIBIONKD  AT  CRTTINA 

NAWAPA  proposes  to  utilize  some  of  the 
water  that  now  flows  unused  Into  the  Bering 
Sea  from  the  northwest  section  of  North 
America.  High  dam«  In  Alaska  and  Canada's 
Yukon  Territory  wo\iId  create  a  serlee  of 
huge,  Interconnected  reservoirs.  One  of  the«e 
dams,  on  the  Copper  River  near  Chltlna. 
Alaska,  would  tower  1.700  feet,  nearly  twice 
the  height  of  the  world's  highest  dam  (088 
feet)  now  abulldlng  in  Russia. 

Water  In  these  manmade  lakes  would  be 
diverted  through  rivers,  reservoirs,  canals, 
and  tunnels  as  far  south  as  Mexico.    For  the 


cHuw  lu  Buse  Mj  uuLn;  neip  nush  pollution  2  lunncis  as  lar  souin  as  Mexico.  For  tne 
from  the  contlbeat's  waterways,  generate>^<'**  P*'^-  the  flow  would  be  downhill.  But, 
enormous  amounts  of  electric  power.  and^^*^*°  necessary,  powerful  pumps  would  lift 
earn  M  billion  a  year  through  the  sale  of     ▼•   water   over   mountains   and    to   higher 

water  and  electrlcltv       T>ila    thim  •<■«    ^,^,,i^       elevatlnnn  tn  hMHn  naniln  <t«  H/MDnmii.H  •iii.»a 


water  and  electricity.  ThU,  they  say.  would 
pay  for  NAWAPA 's  construction  and  operat- 
ing costs. 

In  all.  tbeM  backers  say.  the  projwrt  would 
benefit  directly  one  territory  and  7  Provinces 
In  Canada.  33  States  In  ihe  United  States, 
and  Mexico's  3  northern  States,  as  well  as 
bring  an  economic  and  recreation  boom  to 
all.three  nations. 

This  concept  i9f  a  continental  redUtrlbu- 
tlon  of  water  Is  only  a  few  years  old.  UntU 
the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.  advanced  Its  pro- 
posal In  1964,  U.S.  water  planners  talked  of 
tmnsferrlng  water  from  one  river  basin  to 
another  within  the  United  States,  but  not  of 
diverting  Canadian  water. 

The  proposal  often  evokes  the  kind  of 
•kepUclsm  people  reserve  for  visionary  proj- 
ects. But  many  people  who  have  studied 
NAWAPA  think  It  Is  feasible. 

"The  concept  Is  entirely  practicable,"  says 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  the  Utah  Democrat 
who  headed  a  Senate  subcommittee  that 
studied  the  NAWAPA  plan.  "There  have 
been  enough  engineering  studies  made  In 
broad  terms  to  establish  that  there  Is  water 
avaUable  that  can  be  transported  and  stored 
along  the  way,  and  that  this  Is  all  within 
economic  and  engineering  reach  of  our  econ- 
omy right  now." 

WHT  PARSONS  18  nrrrusTKO 

Senator  Moos'  subcommittee  recommended 
that  further  studies,  Including  detailed  engi- 
neering and  cost  surveys,  be  made  Jointly 
by  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  sub- 
committee said  many  water  projects  pro- 
posed by  both  governments  could  be  Inte- 
grated Into  the  NAWAPA  plan,  thtis  reduc- 
ing It*  cost.  So  far.  however,  the  U.S.  State 
Department  has  not  formally  proposed  the 
KAWAPA  concept  to  Canada. 

Parsons,  of  course.  Is  greatly  Interested  In 
•eelng  its  project  developed,  and  not  for  al- 
truistic reasons.  "If  they're  going  to  spena 
a  huge  amount  of  money  for  construction 
we're  going  to  get  a  piece  of  it,"  says  Ralph 
M.  Parsons,  chairman  of  the  worldwide  com- 
pany that  bears  his  name.  And  there  seems 
Uttle  doubt  that  something  must  be  done 
about  the  Nation's  water  needs,  expected  to 
double  by  1080  and  triple  by  the  year  2000. 
These  demands  are  particularly  great  In  the 
Western  United  States. 

"A  water  crisis  Is  upon  us.  It  will  stead- 
ily worsen,"  Senator  Moas'  subcommittee 
•aid  la  lU  report  last  fall.  "So  great  Is  the 
problem  and  so  Important  Its  solution  that 
It  now  has  become  Impervatlve  that  consld- 
•raUon  be  given  to  what  at  one  time  seemed 
unachievable  proposals." 

NAWAPA  la  Just  such  a  propoaal.  It  U 
not,  howevar.  a  detaUed  engineering  study 
The  plan  was  drawn  up,  without  field  sur- 
Taya.  on  the  hasU  of  available  topographical 
and  hydrolQglcal  data.  "Everything  that's 
been  done  has  been  done  with  maps  "  says  a 
Parsons  executive.  'It's  aU  swlvel-chilr  engl- 
naaring.-  And  Parsons  en^lnaars  are  the  flrmt 
to  conoada  that  thalr  plan  naada  detallad 


elevations  to  begin  again  Its  downward  surge. 

The  key  reservoir  In  the  NAWAPA  system 
would  be  a  SOO-mlle-Iong  lake  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Trench.  Tlils  deep  gorge,  3.000 
feet  above  sea  level,  would  be  dammed  to 
form  the  world's  largest  manmade  lake,  hold- 
ing 618,200,000  acre-feet  of  water  or  16  times 
the  capacity  of  Lake  Mead.  Branching  off 
from  this  lake,  the  system's  major  storage 
point,  would  be  the  Canadian-Great  Lakes 
Watarway  and  the  Fraser  River.  Together 
they  would  link  the  Oreat  Lakes  with  Van- 
couver. British  Columbia. 

Watar  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Trench 
could  be  used  to  maintain  a  constant  level 
In  the  Columbia  River  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. This  would  assure  maximum  year- 
round  power  output  from  generating  plants 
on  the  river,  as  well  as  providing  flood  con- 
trol. 

ONE    OF  THX   CaKAT   RZCaEATION    LAKXS 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Trench  Is  adjacent 
to  Canada's  Banff  and  Jasper  National  Parks. 
"I  see  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  recreation 
lakes  m  the  world."  Senator  Moss  says.  "It 
would  be  up  against  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  ranges  In  the 
world.  It  could  even  be  a  good  transporta- 
tion link  between  northern  and  southern 
Brtttsh  Columbia." 

The  southern  tip  of  this  reeervolr  would 
be  In  northern  Montana.  Prom  here  water 
would  rush  southward  to  be  pushed  over 
the  mountains  of  central  Idaho  by  six  huge 
pumping  stations.  A  canal  630  feet  wide 
and  35  feet  deep  would  carry  the  water  Into 
Utah.  Nevada,  and  back  Into  Utah  where 
the  water  flow  would  split  In  two.  The 
Colorado  Basin  aqueduct  would  carry  water 
southwest  Into  Nevada,  California,  and  fln- 
ally  Mexico.  The  southwest  aqueduct  would 
flow  Into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  before 
branching  off  Into  Mexico  and  looping  up 
Into  Colorado. 

All  alon^  this  nation-spanning  route,  wa- 
ter would  Irrigate  new  farmland,  serve  in- 
dustry, and  quench  the  thirst  of  dtles. 
Enormous  new  lakes  would  be  formed — one 
a  few  miles  north  of  Las  Vegas,  another  near 
the  Grand  Canyon,  a  third  east  of  Denver. 
And  the  water,  as  It  flowed  beyond  this  Na- 
tion's border,  would  enable  Mexico  to  de- 
velop eight  times  the  new  farmland  that 
Egypt's  high  dam  abulldlng  at  Aswan  will 
provide. 

"AU  three  of  the  Northern  States  of  Mex- 
ico are  extremely  arid,  and  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  water,"  Senator  Moss  says.  "If  water 
can  be  brought  here,  their  agrlcultura  will 
blossom.  And  this  would  hslp  alleviate  some 
of  the  poverty." 

Canada,  too.  would  benefit  from  the 
NAWAPA  proposal.  Senator  Moss  believes. 
"First,  there  Is  the  power  prdfluced,"  he  says. 
"The  second  thing  is  Irrigation  water  In  the 
Southern  Provinces  where  they  have  a 
drought  problem  Just  like  our  Great  Plains. 
The  third  Is  transportation." 

The  Canadian-Great  Lakes  Waterway 
would    flow    from    ths    Canadian    lyyi^et 


Cotq>led  with  tha  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  thu  730-foot-wlde  so! 
foot-deep  canal  would  provide  a  seaway  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  coasts  Th^ 
man  would  create  the  fabled  Northwest  Pas- 
sage,  which  early  European  explorers  valnlv 
sought.  ' 

The  waterway  would  flow  Into  the  south- 
em  tip  of  Bianltoba's  Lake  Winnipeg  before 
eventually  emptying  Into  Lake  Superior  At 
Lake  Winnipeg's  northern  tip,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Seaway  would  link  the  waterway  with 
Hudson  Bay. 

LINKINO    CANADA    TO    U3.    ElVas 

A  barge  canal  splitting  off  from  the  water- 
way  northwest  of  Moose  Jaw.  Saskatchewan 
would  flow  through  North  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota to  Minneapolis  on  the  Mlsslulppl  River 
This  would  link  Canada  to  the  Mlaslsslppl" 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio  Rivers.  Wh«»t 
from  Canada  could  flow  to  the  grain  eleva- 
tors of  Minneapolis  or  St.  Louis,  and  steel 
from  Plttabtirgh  or  petroleum  products  from 
the  g\Uf  coast  could  be  shipped  to  Canada. 

Another  segment  of  the  NAWAPA  proposal, 
which  could  be  constructed  separately,  would 
harness  the  waters  from  rivers  south  and 
east  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  James  Bay  Seaway 
would  connect  Hudson  Bay  with  Lake  Huron. 
Waters  from  dammed  rivers  In  the  mineral- 
rich  Quebec  northlands  and  diverted  south- 
west would  form  the  Knob  Lake  Barge  Canal. 
The  canal  would  Join  with  the  James  Bay 
Seaway  near  the  Quebec-Ontario  border. 

Controlling  the  sprawling  fingers  of 
NAWAPA  would  be  an  immense  task,  requir- 
ing sophisticated  analysis  of  meteorological 
information,  and  the  water  and  power  de- 
mands of  varlovia  parts  of  the  continent 
Water  for  simuner  Irrigation  In  Mexico,  for 
example,  would  have  to  be  released  from 
hlgh-altltude  reservoirs  In  Canada  and  the 
northern  United  States  sometime  the  previ- 
ous January  or  February. 

To  solve  these  problems,  the  NAWAPA  plan 
includes  a  central  computer  center  with  a 
complex  network  of  microwave  systems,  land- 
lines,  and  relay  stations  covering  two-third* 
of  North  America.  This  system  would  relay 
the  necessary  Instructions  from  the  center's 
computers  to  deliver  water  when  and  where 
It's  needed. 

Yet  ev*i  If  thU  complex  plan  should  be- 
come reality.  It  would  not  solve  all  this  Na- 
tion's water  Ills.  "This  is  not  an  answer  to 
all  the  aches  ahd  palnat"  Mr.  Parsons  sayi. 
And  Senator  Moss  a|^es.  "This  concept 
Isn't  designed  to  supplant  or  make  unneces- 
sary efforte  to  clean  up  or  use  our  vroter  over 
again  and  again,"  he  says. 

NAWAPA  supporters  realize  staggering 
problems  must  be  solved  If  their  plan  Is  to 
be  fulfilled.  None  will  be  more  difficult  than 
overcoming  Canada's  reluctance  to  partici- 
pate. The  Canadians  say  there  la  no  such 
thing  as  continental  water,  and  they  arent 
Interested  In  supplying  water  te  the  United 
States  If  this  means  Canada  might  someday 
suffer. 

ACT  LUU  aSPARATK  KINOOOKS 

"While  they're  trying  to  make  up  their 
mind,  they'll  naturally  barricade  themselves 
behind  a  negative  attitude,"  says  an  Ameri- 
can long  familiar  with  Canadian  affairs. 
"But  to  talk  about  a  continental  approach  to 
water  is  useless  imtll  you  can  get  the 
Provinces  to  agree.  They  act  like  separate 
kingdoms  up  there." 

This.  Indeed,  Is  particularly  true  regarding 
water.  The  10  Provinces  of  Canada  control 
the  water  within  their  borders,  and  they  find 
It  nearly  Impoeslble  to  work  together  In  de- 
veloping this  Important  resource.  NAWAPA 
supporters,  however,  think  at  least  part  of 
the  plan  may  soon  take  shape.  This  Is  the 
James  Bay  Seaway.  A  Canadian  engineer, 
Thonoas  Klerans,  has  proposed  a  similar 
project,  and  there  Is  talk  the  two  plans  might 
be  combined  to  take  advantage  -of  the  bMt 
faaturaa  of  each. 
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Tbere  la  yet  another  reaM>n  why  aome 
NAWAPA  supporters  are  conAdent  the  Can- 
adians will  eventually  agree.  "The  almighty 
dollar  always  overcomes  their  prejudices," 
one  of  them  says.  "As  we  look  at  this,  water 
iB  the  moet  efllclent  crop  they  can  harvest, 
iod  It  makee  sense  for  them  to  Join  In  a 
eontlnental  redistribution  ts$%an." 


BANKERS  JOIN  EDUCATORS  IN  OP- 
POSmO  ADMINISTRAtlON  PRO- 
POSAL TO  CUT  OFF  NDEA  STU- 
DENT LOANS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson,  in  his  budget  message  sub- 
mitted last  month,  indicated  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  propoae  legislation 
"to  shift  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  student  loan  program  to  the  newly 
authorized  subsidized  loan  guarantee 
program"  enacted  as  title  IV,  part  B  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  ot  1965 — Pub- 
lic Law  89-329.  An  estlm^ited  $200  mil- 
lion will  be  borrowed  imder  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  student  loan  pro- 
gram during  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  fully 
favor  the  subsidized  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram established  last  year  by  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  but  believe  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  program  must  be 
funded  and  carried  on.  too. 

Educators  and  college  administrators 
throughout  the  Nation  have  already 
voiced  their  objection  to  the  administra- 
tion proposal  which  would  oblige  needy 
students  to  seek  guaranteed  bank  loans 
to  pursue  their  studies  rather  than  ob- 
taining the  necessary  funds  directly  from 
the  colleges  administering  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loan  program. 

Now,  the  banking  co^omunlty  has 
added  its  voice  to  the  chohis  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  admlnlstratJon  proposal. 
While  banks  are  already  committed  and 
are  supporting  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  Higher  Education  Act  writ- 
ten into  law  last  year,  they  are  fearful 
that  under  the  administration  proposal 
"a  situation  could  possibly  develop  which 
might  jeopardize  the  incttition  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  plan  anqiat  the  same 
time  not  fully  serve  the  iiriiJortant  needs 
ot  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
program." 

The  views  of  the  Amerkian  Bankers 
Association  on  this  questljon  have  been 
detailed  in  a  letter  to  me  by  Charles  E. 
Walker,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  from  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, dated  February  16,  1966,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  la  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tax  AmaicAN  Bankbss  AsaociATiOM, 

New  York.  N.Y..  February  16. 1966. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
VS.  Senate, 
Wuhington,  D.O. 

D«Aa  SxNAToa  jAvm:  I  anl  pleased  to  re- 
•pond  to  your  letter  of  January  27,  seeking 
the  views  of  the  American  Bankers  Assocl- 
»tlon  with  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  admln- 
••tritlon,  as  annoxmced  In  the  President's 
bndget  message,  to  propose  legislation  shift- 
ing the  National  Defense  Education  Act  stn- 
jM>t  loan  program  to  the  guaranteed  student 
^n  program,  which  waa  authorised  hJ  Vbm 
««her  Education  Act  of  1MB. 


As  you  are  well  aware,  this  asaoctatton 
worked  closely  vrlth  those  in  the  administra^ 
tlon  and  the  Congress,  including  yovurself, 
who  were  principally  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  provisions  In  the  Higher 
Education  Act  al  1065  authorizing  the  new 
program  of  guaranteed  private  loans  for  col- 
lege studenta.  We  are  moet  Interested  in 
seeing  that  this  program  is  successful  and 
have  firmly  conunltted  the  resources  of  the 
association  to  that  end. 

The  admUnlstratlon's  proposal  to  transfer 
the  student  loan  program  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  the  new  guarantee 
plan  manlfesta  a  confidence  In  the  private 
financial  community  which  Is  moet  gratifying 
to  the  American  Bankers  Association.  This 
expression  of  confidence  In  the  capacity  of 
the  private  sector  to  work  with  the  Federal 
Government  In  meeting  major  national  social 
needs  should  provide  an  added  Incentive  for 
vigorous  performance  by  financial  Institu- 
tions in  meeting  the  loan  demands  arising 
from  the  new  guarantee  program. 

Despite  our  gratification  with  the  philos- 
ophy underlying  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendation. It  is  our  considered  Judgment 
that  Implementation  of  that  proposal  at  this 
time  might  not  be  In  the  best  Intereste  of 
either  the  National  Defense  Education  Aot 
program  or  the  new  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram. It  is  estimated  that  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  may  well  generate  student 
loan  demand  In  the  order  of  $500  mllUon  for 
the  first  academic  year  of  operation.  Meet- 
ing such  an  initial  demand,  with  credit  re- 
sources already  under  heavy  pressure,  is 
going  to  require  a  major  effort  on  our  part. 
If,  addltlonaUy,  the  •SOO  million  in  anUcl- 
pated  loan  demand  from  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  program  Is  shifted  to  the 
private  credit  sector,  a  situation  could  pos- 
sibly develop  which  might  Jeopardize  the  in- 
ception of  the  guaranteed  loan  plan  and  at 
the  same  time  not  fully  serve  the  Important 
needs  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
program.  In  short  It  would  seem  that  the 
better  coiirse  would  be  for  the  private  sec- 
tor to  concentrate  Ite  energies  and  attention 
on  a  successful  launching  of  the  guaranteed 
loan  program,  and  to  withhold  a  decision  on 
the  proposed  change  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loan  program  until  the 
guaranteed  private  loan  program  has  gained 
some  experience  and  maturity. 

I  hope  that  these  observations  are  re- 
sponsive to  your  question  and  will  be  of 
benefit  to  you  in  yoiir  consideratlrai  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CHAai.ES  E.  Wauua. 


college  In  1937.  Afterward,  he  at- 
tended Weet  Virginia  University  at 
Morgantown,  Where  he  earned  his  mas- 
ter's deeree  in  education. 

Dr.  Elliott  has  been  in  the  education 
field  all  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of 
the  period  of  his  military  service  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  He  received  his  doc- 
torate from  the  University  of  Colorado 
in  1948,  having  received  sofne  financial 
assistance  under  educational  provlsionB 
of  the  so-called  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Dr.  Elliott  came  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  from  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Maine;  and,  in  pre- 
senting his  inaugural  address  on  Mon- 
day, February  21,  he  spoke  of  the  way 
in  which  many  dissident  elements  of  our 
present  society  have  used  universities  in 
a  maimer  not  part  of  their  tilstorical 
heritage  and  not  integral  to  their  mis- 
sion. He  forcefully  stated  the  impera- 
tive need  to  reserve  to  our  universities 
their  primary  reason  for  existence — the 
advancement  of  knowledge. 

West  Virginia  Is  proud  of  its  native 
son,  eoid  I  am  confident  tiiat  the  citizens 
of  my  State  join  with  me  in  commending 
him  on  the  sound  philosophy  which  he 
stated  on  the  occasion  of  his  assumption 
of  the  office  of  president  of  the  George 
Washington  University  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  in- 
augural address  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Inauottsal 


EU.UOTT, 


GEORGE     WASHINGTON     UNIVER- 
SITY PRESIDENT  SPEAKS  OUT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  George  Washin^n  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.C.,  bears  a  name 
long  honored  in  our  coimtry.  It  is  my 
belief  that  Dr.  Lloyd  H.  Elliott,  the  new 
president  of  this  justly  famed  institu- 
tion of  learning  will  administer  his  new 
duties  in  a  manner  which  will  add  luster 
to  its  name  and  will  continue  and  ad- 
vance the  aims  and  traditions  so  long 
associated  with  its  fimctlons. 

Those  persons  not  familiar  with  his 
background  wlU  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing of  I>r.  Elliott's  Intensive  career  in 
the  area  of  education. 

He  was  bom  in  Clay  County,  W.  Va., 
and  began  his  undergraduate  work  in 
education  at  West  Virginia  Institute  of 
Technology  in  the  town  of  Montgomery. 
He  continued  his  studies  at  Olenvllle 
State  College,  Glenvllle,  W.  Va.,  receiv- 
ing his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  that 


AODHXSS     ST     LiXlYD     H. 

FxBEUAaT  21,  1966 

Those  who  build  universities  are  involved 
in  a  task  that  is  always  Incomplete:  their 
fellow-laborers  include  members  of  all  gen- 
erations. In  Joining  that  large  group  of  men 
and  wdmen  who  have  had  a  part  down 
through  the  years  in  fashioning  this  distin- 
guished university,  I  pledge  my  every  effort. 

The  oflloe  to  which  you  have  elected  me 
carries  In  Iteelf  a  full  measure  of  responsi- 
bility but.  when  coupled  as  It  Is  with  the 
founding  of  the  Nation,  the  presidency  of  the 
George  Washington  University  brings  an 
even  greater  dimension  of  accountability.  It 
was  Washington's  liope,  you  will  recall,  that 
studenta  froto  all  parte  of  the  country  would 
acquire  the  hablta  of  good  citizenship  while 
be^g  Instructed  in  the  arte  and  sciences. 

In  paying  tribute  again  to  the  vision  of  the 
leader  whose  name  this  inetltutlon  so  proud- 
ly bears  and,  standing  behind  the  seal  which 
carries  his  profile,  I  Join  all  friends  of  this 
university  both  far  and  near  In  working  to 
realize  now  the  greatness  which  it  will  one 
day  attain. 

Much  has  been  written  In  recent  years  of 
this  Instrument  of  society — the  university — 
In  which  the  George  Washington  University 
holds  membership.  Perhaps  there  is  still 
room  for  further  dialog. 

lYadltlonally,  the  university  has  been  re- 
quired to  defend  Itaelf  against  outelde  Inter- 
vention. Through  the  years  this  interven- 
tion has  taken  different  forms.  No  matter 
wtuit  Ita  origin.  It  has  been  aimed  generally 
at  restricting  academic  freedom — the  fliat 
standard  of  a  university.  Many  of  our  insti- 
tutions must  yet  today  fight  continuing 
battles  against  such  Interference.  Some  at 
this  Interference  Is  brought  about  by  those 
who  would  make  of  the  university  a  battle- 
ground for  the  dissident  eleipiente  of  oxir  so- 
ciety. This  U  not  unusual.  Opposing  groups 
have  always  sought  to  shift  the  debris  ot 
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■trlle  from  thAlr  own  doontopa,  and  unlvw- 
•Itles  ■oinetinMs  bave  been  offered  up  on 
the  Mcriflclal  altar. 

The  university  cannot  be  a  tool  of  gorem- 
ment;  It  cannot  be  a  servant  of  Industry:  it 
tnujst  not  become  the  playground  of  the  rich 
nor  tbe  caretaker  of  the  poor — the  unlventty 
oannot,  In  short,  become  something  It  U 
not,  and  stlU  remain   a  unlveralty. 

I  suspect  the  greatest  danger  today  stems 
from  those  who  would  like  to  turn  the  uni- 
versity Into  a  battlefield  for  causes  unrelated 
to  aciidemlc  freedom  and  the  pursuit  ot 
knowledge.  The  neceesltles  of  the  university 
remain  the  same,  however,  as  In  earlier  years. 
They  are  the  knowledge  with  which  to  con- 
sider the  worthy  life,  the  Intellectual  stimu- 
lation necessary  to  encourage  the  search, 
and  the  community  of  scholarship  Ln  which 
reason  predominates. 

The  university  Is,  therefore,  an  Inappro- 
priate home  for  the  student  who  does  not 
study,  the  professor  who  does  not  teach  or 
search  for  knowledge,  or  the  administrator 
who  does  not  dedicate  himself  to  tbe  further- 
ance of  the  Institution. 

Olven  these  simple  requirements,  the  uni- 
versity Is  the  proper  home  for  the  man  who 
Is  reaching  for  something  nobler  than  him- 
self and,  while  reaching,  wishes  the  guidance 
of  accumulated  knowledge  and  the  Inspira- 
tion of  others  who  are  dedicated  to  the  same 
objective. 

There  Is  some  danger  that  today's  disorder 
In  the  university  may  render  sterile  the 
notirlshment  that  Is  tbe  heart  of  Intellectual 
growth.  As  In  earlier  days,  the  university 
must  be  protected  from  such  circumvention 
of  Its  basic  purposes. 

For  some  time  It  has  been  recognized  by 
moat  leaders  In  American  society  that  to  a 
very  large  degree  what  happens  to  America 
depends  on  what  happens  In  American  edu- 
cation. Biislness  and  industry,  whether  we 
speak  of  management  training  or  antlpov- 
erty  programs,  have  accepted  the  eoonomlo 
soundness  of  this  general  principle.  The 
principle,  of  course,  la  equally  sound  when 
applied  to  the  whole  world.  Namely,  to  a 
very  great  extent  what  bapp  as  to  the  world, 
depends  upon  what  happens  In  educating 
the  world's  peoples.  We  are  now  hectflng 
voices  which  suggest  that  America's  relation- 
ship with  the  rest  of  the  world,  ^>eclflcaUy 
Its  foreign  aid  programs,  might  appropriately 
be  based  on  educating  Insofar  as  reaoiurces 
and  personnel  can  be  organized,  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  The  re«Monlng  Is  rather  sim- 
ple and  direct.  It  suggests  that  underartand- 
Ing  Is  the  only  real  path  to  a  better  life;  un- 
derstanding Is  to  be  gained  through  educa- 
tion; therefore,  If  we  would  achieve  the  nec- 
easary  understanding,  we  must  educate.  To 
all  the  world  we  must  ascribe  o\ii  Intellec- 
tual axiom  that  the  truth  will  make  you  tree. 

Only  In  this  approach  can  peoples  leam 
the  relationship  of  population  to  food  pro- 
duction, economic  problems  and  cultural 
pursuits,  and  the  meaning  of  freedom  or  jus- 
tice. Our  foreign  policy  must  somehow  be 
extricated  from  the  short-range  "crisis  to 
crisis,"  "brush  fire  to  brush  fire"  conditions 
which  have  plagued  us  for  several  decades. 

Here  at  home  we  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  promises  of  a  broader  base  of  edu- 
cation. The  program  labeled  Headstart, 
tbe  efforts  In  continuing  and  adult  educa- 
tion, the  program  for  retraining  workers  In 
our  changing  society,  the  multldlsclpUned 
centers  being  esUbllshed  In  metropolitan 
areas,  Uie  special  programs  for  school  drop- 
outs, and  the  seminars  on  art  and  music  are 
all  evidences  of  a  greater  concern  for  educa- 
tion and  training  throughout  out  Uvea.  A 
program,  therefore,  of  domestic  education 
based  on  knowledge  of  human  behavior  and 
human  needs  of  all  ages  as  being  the  most 
direct  path  to  the  Nation's  welfare.  Is  gain- 
ing acceptance. 

Some  years  ago,  we  heard  a  phUoaopby  of 
educaUon  which  seemed  to  say  tbat  the  for- 


mal school,  as  organised,  should  be  all  thlngz 

to  all  people.  In  pnurtlce  we  rejected  that 
philosophy  as  we  must  do  so  today.  But 
education  In  all  Its  facets,  the  out-of-school 
fonns  coupled  with  tbe  In-school  programs, 
has  emerged  as  society's  chief  Instrument 
for  Its  own  survival.  Public  policy,  how- 
ever. Is  only  beginning  to  recognize  that  fact. 
The  anthropologist,  Margaret  Mead,  put  It 
In  today's  perspective  when  she  wrote: 

"We  must  rid  ourselves  of  tbe  idea  that 
anybody  can  ever  finish  his  education.  We 
cannot  give  our  young  people  a  good  educa- 
tion. We  can  give  them  some  education.  We 
need  extended  education.  We  need  to  set 
up  a  program  into  which  people  can  come 
at  any  time  in  their  lives  and  get  as  much 
education  as  they  can  take." 

America's  economic  base  Is  now  sufficient 
to  release  the  manpower  necessary  for  Im- 
plementing a  public  policy  of  this  kind  and 
the  productive  power  of  our  society  la  suf- 
ficient to  provide  the  physical  facilities  and 
necessary  equipment.  That  which  remains 
is  more  challenging  than  that  which  has 
been  achieved.  We  must  decide  now  wheth- 
er we  have  the  moral  fortitude  to  forgo  more 
private  pleasures  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
greater  public  benefit.  Let  me  tuin  to  an- 
other student  of  contemporary  life,  this 
time  Walter  Uppmann,  for  the  precise  state- 
ment: 

"We  must  measure  our  educational  effort 
as  we  do  our  military  effort.  That  Is  to  say, 
we  must  measure  not  by  what  It  would  be 
easy  and  convenient  to  do,  but  what  It  Is 
necessary  to  do  in  order  that  the  Nation 
may  survive  and  flourish.  We  have  learned 
that  we  are  quite  rich  enough  to  defend  our- 
selves, whatever  the  coet.  We  must  now 
learn  that  we  are  quite  rich  enough  to  edu- 
cate ourselves  as  we  need  to  be  educated." 

Having  made  a  case  thus  far  for  both  a  do- 
mestic and  an  International  policy  based 
on  the  achievement  of  understanding 
through  education,  I  must  now  ask  tbe 
question:  What  Is  the  objective  of  the  so- 
ciety built  on  education — the  pursuit  of 
truth,  wherever  It  may  lead?  Its  objective 
Is  manifold. 

It  Includes  a  better  life,  adequate  food  and 
shelter,  better  health,  greater  control  over 
nature's  upheavals,  relief  from  boredom,  and 
a  release  of  man's  creative  talents.  While 
our  objective  may  be  broadly  defined.  It 
must  rest  on  simple  truths.  Understanding 
comes  from  a  great  complex,  but  Shake- 
speare warned  all  when  he  wrote.  "Who  un- 
derstandeth  thee  not,  loves  thee  not."  And 
while  truths  may  be  self-evident,  sacred 
and  undeniable,  they  do  not  make  free  those 
who  lack  understanding. 

This  Nation's  responsibility  to  the  world 
will  require  sacrifice  and  lives  given  in  serv- 
ice to  others;  It  will  require  humility,  a  long- 
term  commitment,  less  emphasis  on  the  ma- 
terial things  ourselves,  and  a  dedication  to 
these  objectives  by  example  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  teach  the  young.  Of  Amer- 
ica it  Is  being  asked:  Did  this  Nation  come 
to  power  too  soon?  Is  the  leadership  of  the 
world  which  has  been  thrust  into  tbe  hands 
of  this  young  Nation  too  much  of  a  responsl- 
bUttyT  Is  America  unable  to  understand 
and,  therefore,  to  grasp  this  leadership? 
Win  America  be  too  slow?  Will  the  United 
SUtes  faU? 

When  Oeorge  Washington  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  center  of  learning  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  did  be  dream  that  someday 
the  world's  heartbeat  would  be  centered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac?  Did  he  foresee, 
even  then,  that  the  university  must  serve  as 
the  world's  center  for  the  serious,  critical 
pursuit  of  truth  and  knowledge? 

Washington  was  ahead  of  his  time  In 
many  areas.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  believe 
that  his  Ideas  for  a  college  were  also  In  the 
front  ranks.  It  remains,  however,  for  each 
generation  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
unlv«r«lt7,  and  to  giurantM  iti  taaalth. 


Having  fashioned  an  lnstr\unent  of  in- 
finite worth  in  service  to  humanity,  it  le- 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  our  self- 
indulgence  and  the  pursuit  of  private  pleas- 
ure will  prove  to  be  hurdles  too  great  to 
surmount.  Perhaps  the  real  test  of  clviuza- 
tlon  is  now  before  the  clttBens  of  this 
Nation.  When  the  work  of  the  few  is  suffl- 
cient  to  provide  for  tbe  many,  what  will 
happen  to  enthusiasm,  discipline,  medita- 
tion? Will  lives  be  filled  with  noise,  drivel, 
and  frivolity?  Will  America  have  leadership] 
service,  sweat  and  tears  to  export  when  that 
day  comes?  What  follows  when  the  fatigue 
of  work  no  longer  requires  rest?  Many  peo- 
ples of  the  world  do  not  have  such  a  choice. 
How  wUl  we  use  our  choice? 

In  order  that  people  may  make  the  rea- 
soned choices,  the  university  must  continue 
to  serve  as  the  center  for  truth  and  under- 
standing. As  knowledge  expands  and  ex- 
plodes the  responsibility  of  the  university 
for  integrity — the  responsibility  to  speak 
with  the  unbiased  voice  of  accumulated 
wisdom — becomes  the  duality  of  burden  and 
opporunlty. 

As  John  Masefleld  wrote,  "To  be  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  these  great  societies  must  ever 
be  a  glad  distinction." 

To  serve  this  noble  Institution  Is  both  an 
honor  and  a  burden;  and  for  whatever  period 
It  may  be  my  responsibility,  I  pledge  an 
uncompromising  effort  to  achieve  that  level 
of  courage  and  Integrity  necessary  to  tbe 
highest  fulfillment  of  the  office  of  president 
of  the  George  Washington  University. 


CLEAN  RIVERS  DEMONSTRATION 
BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  President's  proposal  for  an  attack  on 
the  water  pollution  problem  on  a  river- 
basin  basis  offers  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  giant  step  forward. 

Our  present  pollution  control  pro- 
grams are  oriented  toward  the  immediate 
needs  of  individual  cities  and  munici- 
palities throughout  the  Nation.  While 
these  programs  are  Important  and  have 
served  a  useful  purpose,  they  do  not  go 
far  enough.  We  need  now  a  program 
that  will  provide  Federal  assistance  in 
cleaning  up  an  entire  river.  We  can  do 
this  if  the  States  and  cities  will  coop- 
erate by  taking  the  necessary  action  to  be 
sure  that  the  river,  once  clean,  will 
remain  clean.  The  Federal  Government 
will  help  to  take  care  of  the  backlog,  ao 
to  speak,  and  the  local  agencies  will  then 
be  in  a  position  to  control  pollution  in 
the  future  without  further  Federal 
assistance. 

The  program  offers  great  promise. 
Its  success  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
willingness  of  the  States  and  local  agen- 
cies to  cooperate  and  participate  in  this 
concentrated  attack.  They  must  make 
plans  that  are  broader  than  their  im- 
mediate local  needs.  They  must  plan 
for  the  entire  river  basin.  Our  growing 
IMpulatlon  permits  no  other  course.  It 
will  do  little  good  for  one  city  to  control 
the  pollutants  it  dumps  into  a  river  if 
the  other  cities  and  communities  along 
the  river  do  not  take  similar  action. 


COLD  WAR  MYTHS 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  many 
observers  in  foreign  countries  find 
T3S.  foreign  policy  out  of  Joint  with  the 
tim«s.  Our  policy  strikes  them  like  the 
clothing  fashions  of  the  forties  might 
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strike  us  today:  full  of  me4ncholy,  but 
bulky,  slightly  humorous,  amd  ill  fitting. 

And  Indeed  we  are  drsiping  today's 
realities  in  the  raiment  of  yesterday, 
clothing  uncomfortably  complicated 
facts  of  life  with  a  black  and  white  view 
of  the  world  which  fit  batter  in  the 
forties  than  today. 

Ronald  Steel,  an  Amerienn  who  has 
come  to  this  conclusion  fiiom  the  per- 
spective of  living  in  Europe  )n>liile  writ- 
ing a  book  about  NATO.  "The  End  of 
Alliance,"  has  contributed  to  numerous 
American  and  English  Journals.  In  the 
current  Issue  of  Commonweal,  he  dis- 
cusses the  manner  in  whjch  we  have 
transferred  an  eminently  successful 
policy  for  Europe  to  the  far  different  cli- 
mate of  Asia,  bringing  with  us  all  the 
baggage  of  outmoded  rhetoric.  I  believe 
Mr.  Steel's  article  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  "Cold  War  Myths"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioi|,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cold  Was  Mtth^ 
(By  Ronald  Steel) 

Empires  crumble,  great  leajders  rise  and 
fall,  but  political  dogmas  canjy  on,  burden- 
ing each  new  generation  with  ithe  obsessions 
of  the  last.  The  cold  war  Is 'no  exception. 
With  its  own  set  of  dogmas  tTolved  In  the 
late  1940's,  It  has  proved  remarkably  re- 
alllent  to  everything  that  has  happened  ever 
ilnce.  Tbe  world  power  struature  has  gone 
through  an  extraordinary  upheaval  during 
tbe  past  decade,  but  the  popi|lar  mythology 
fit  the  cold  war  remains  solidly  in  place. 
Despite  recent  exercises  In  myth  raking  by 
Senators,  journalists,  and  academicians,  most 
of  them  are  still  unbowed,  though  perhaps  a 
bit  worse  for  wear.  Our  cold  war  slogans 
are  comfortable,  and  like  old  sweaters,  we 
hate  to  get  rid  of  them  even  though  they  may 
be  full  of  holes. 

Some,  of  course,  like  that  old  standl^y,  the 
"Slno-Sovlet  bloc,"  have  had  to  be  regret- 
fully abandoned  now  that  Pelplng  and  Mos- 
cow are  making  a  public  spectlicle  over  their 
Inheritance  claims  to  the  nip  Jerusalem. 
Others,  like  the  "International  Communist 
conspiracy,"  although  hopele»9ly  outdated, 
linger  on  as  bandy  explanations  for  other- 
wise depresslngly  complicated  problems.  As 
roch  they  are  extremely  useful  for  Republi- 
can conventions,  Blrchlte  handbute,  and  con- 
gressional joint  resolutions.  tThey  are  not, 
however,  normally  taken  seriously  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government.  Hiere  a  more 
lophlstlcated  set  of  myths  remains  supreme. 
A»  we  have  learned  most  recently  from  the 
Inspirational  explanations  of  oiu-  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  It  Is  an  American  reeponsl- 
WUty  to  Intervene  In  the  universal  struggle 
between  "freedom  and  comrounlsm."  on 
whatever  dubious  or  imfavor^ble  terrain  It 
may  Uke  place. 

This  dogma  has  a  stirring  ring,  and  In 
touching  the  proper  spirit  of' moral  fervor. 
It  sets  all  the  patriotic  glands  going.  But  It 
W)  conceals  more  than  It  eSQJlalns  about 
we  nature  of  some  of  our  Involvements. 
It  tells  us  nothing  about  th<  new  ground 
»f  common  Interest  between  Russia  and 
America,  about  the  mounting  spirit  of  tn- 
oependence  In  the  satellites  and  the  desire 
w  Europeans  on  both  sides  of  I2ie  Iron  Cur- 
tain to  shake  themselves  looce  from  their 
opposing  protectors,  about  the  tidal  wave  of 
wtlcolonialism  which  is  sweeping  the  West- 
ern powers— America  Included— from  their 
bndgeheads  in  Africa  and  Asia,  about  the 
wnvuisions  going  on  within  the  Communist 
movement  itself  as  nationalism  takes  prece- 
"««»  over  the  demands  of  Marxist  Ideology. 


and  about  the  fact  that  the  "commimlsm" 
espoused  in  Belgrade  and  Hanoi  may  be  Just 
as  hostile  to  Russian  or  Chinese  Imperialism 
as  It  Is  to  Western  Intervention. 

The  conventional  cold  war  labels  conceal 
all  this  because  they  are  rooted  in  a  view  of 
the  world  which  has  not  changed  to  any  real 
degree  since  194S  when  the  Red  army  seemed 
ready  to  march  to  the  channel  and  swoop 
a  defenseless  Western  Europe  Into  Its  paw. 
From  this  assumption,  which  seemed  per- 
fecply  valid  at  the  time,  but  which  no  one 
any  longer  considers  likely,  sprang  the  NATO 
alliance,  the  rearnUng  of  Germany,  the  semi- 
permanent garrison  of  400,000  American 
soldiers  on  the  Continent,  and  periodic  vi- 
sions of  an  Atlantic  Community  knitting 
Europe  and  America  together  In  atomic  wed- 
lock around  the  MLP.  The  belief  that  It  Is 
America's  destiny  to  remain  forever  as  the 
nursemaid  of  Western  Europe  has  struck 
such  deep  roots  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
that,  as  that  astute  observer  of  our  national 
folklcK^e,  D.  W.  Brogan,  has  commented,  "any- 
one who  resists  or  even  complains  Is,  if  not 
an  actual  traitor  to  Western  civilization,  at 
least  a  howling  cad." 

Bui  even  those  emotionally  chained  to  the 
Idea  of  a  little  Europe  divided  at  the  Elbe 
and  nestling  obediently  tinder  America's 
wing,  are  having  a  hard  time  reconciling  this 
with  the  realities  oS  a  world  which  has 
changed  profoundly  since  the  Czech  coup 
and  the  Korean  war.  With  Europe  no  longer 
on  her  knees,  with  Russia  no  longer  so 
menacing,  and  America  no  longer  Invulner- 
able, the  conditions  which  originally  In- 
spired the  alliance  have  disappeared.  In 
their  place  are  ambiguous  and  shifting  rela- 
tions between  three  changing  powers,  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  and  Russia.  Noyr  that  the  two 
superpowers  have  become  Increasingly  en- 
gaged by  their  dialog  with  one  another 
and  their  preoccupation  with  a  revived 
China,  the  Europeans  are  gradually  moving 
toward  a  common  approach  to  their  own 
political  problems  that  will  of  necessity  In- 
volve a  common  defense  no  longer  under 
American  direction. 

As  one  of  the  last  moniiments  to  the  prob- 
lems, and  the  rhetorics  of  the  late  forties, 
NATO  has  been  made  largely  Irrelevant  by  Its 
own  success  and  the  changing  power  struc- 
ture In  Europe.  Today  the  whole  focus  of 
American  Interests  is  switching  away  from 
Europe,  where  the  Job  of  containing  Russia 
has  been  largely  achieved  and  can  be  taken 
over  by  Euroi>eans  themselves,  to  an  unstable 
Asia  and  a  revolution-prone  "third  world." 
There  the  sudden  transition  from  colonialism 
to  Independence  has  been  accompanied  by 
virulent  nationalism  and  civil  disorders  into 
which  the  great  powers  are  drawn,  or  even 
fling  themselves,  for  fear  of  losing  Influence 
to  their  rivals. 

Consumed  by  our  own  quarrels  with  Rus- 
sia, we  oould  only  see  these  disorders  as  part 
of  the  universal  struggle  between  freedom 
and  communism.  And  because  that  struggle 
had  begun  In  Europe  where  the  problem  was 
one  of  defending  weakened  natlmis  from  a 
powerful  Red  army  breathing  down  thelr 
necks,  we  let  ourselves  assume  that  the  same 
situation  applied  everywhere  else — ignoring 
that  other  nations  might  have  reasons  of 
their  own  for  welcoming  our  military  equip- 
ment. A  military  numbers  game  quite  out 
of  touch  with  the  realities  of  geography  and 
politics,  tbe  pactomanla  of  the  fifties  rested 
on  an  obsession  with  aggression  In  areas 
where  It  was  often  unlikely  and  frequently 
iDipoaslble.  Trying  to  reproduce  NATO  In 
contexts  where  virtually  none  of  Its  elements 
applied,  we  somehow  never  let  It  sink  In  that 
Peru  was  not  really  in  danger  of  a  Russian 
Invasion,  that  the  only  enemies  Pakistanis 
and  Indians  worried  about  were  one  another, 
or  that  the  states  of  Indochina  were  not  so 
much  threatened  by  a  Chinese  Invasion  as  by 
the  conflict  of  the  great  powers  that  have 
divided  them  Into  rival  spheres  of  influence. 


Dulles'  pacts,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
forgoitten  by  all  but  that  handful  of  diplo- 
mats and  generals  whose  Job  It  Is  to  attend 
their  yearly  conferences  In  such  agreeable 
places  as  Teheran  and  Rio.  But  the  dogma 
that  Inspired  them  lives  on  untouched  by  the 
upheavals  that  have  taken  place  since  they 
were  evolved  some  16  years  ago.  The  Idea 
that  all  Communist  govenunents  are  alike, 
all  of  them  org^anlzed  conspiracies  equally 
hostile  to  American  Intearests,  Is  slowly  being 
scuttled  in  Europe,  but  is  not  even  chal- 
lenged in  Asia.  There,  by  treating  such 
CoDununlst  nationalists  as  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  as 
agents  of  Pelplng,  we  have  managed  to  rein- 
force the  very  Chinese  Influence  In  Vletnfun 
we  have  been  trying  to  combat.  And  by  in- 
tervening with  our  military  power  In  a  civil 
war  among  Vietnamese,  we  have  polarized 
the  extremes,  handed  the  Conomunists  the 
banner  of  nationalism,  and  made  It  seem  as 
though  we  had  lmp«'lal  designs  of  our  own. 

The  obsession  with  external  aggression 
which  burdened  us  so  long  In  Europe  has 
now  changed  Its  roost  to  Asia.  Tbe  analysis 
Is  the  same;  only  the  object  Is  different. 
Now  that  the  Russians  have  begun  to  mel- 
low, and  are  Joining  forces  with  tbe  West  to 
slam  the  door  on  the  nuclear  club  and  keep 
BJi  unruly  tiers  monde  In  line,  the  specter  of 
Cossacks  sweeping  to  the  Channel  Is  being 
replaced  by  the  vision  of  Mao  Tse-tung  pick- 
ing up  all  tbe  states  of  Asia  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  to  tbe  Sea  of  Japan  like  falling 
dominoes.  While  this,  to  be  sure,  is  an  awful 
prospect.  It  Is  not  a  .very  likely  one,  since 
Chliia  has  neither  tbe  means  nor  the  free- 
dom of  action  to  Impose  its  wlU  on  all  of 
Asia.  If  tbe  Chinese  should  en^Cark  upon  a 
policy  of  direct  aggression  against  their 
neighbors,  this  can  be  met  by  a  judicious 
application  of  American  air  and  sea  power — 
perhaps  joined  by  Russia,  which  has  even 
more  reason  to  contain  China  than  we  do, 
and  other  Interested  nations  as  well.  But 
fomenting  revolutions  In  unstable  countries, 
however  Irritating  and  unfriendly.  Is  not  the 
same  as  direct  aggression.  And  while  the 
creation  of  stable,  non-Communist  govern- 
ments on  the  Asian  mainland  is  «n  emi- 
nently desirable  goal.  It  Is  not  one  which 
can  be  achieved  by  American  military  power. 

LINCKUNG    DOGMA 

The  futile  attempt  to  do  so  In  Vietnam 
Is  simply  the  most  dramatic  examplle  of  how 
the  old  dogn:ia  has  lived  on  to  haunt  our 
rhetoric  and  defeat  our  diplomacy.  Al- 
though the  postwar  world  dominated  by 
thoee  twin  symbols  of  intransigence.  Dulles 
and  Stalin,  has  largely  been  eroded,  the  fa- 
cade remains  Intact  In  tbe  vocabulary  of 
tbe  outworn  doctrines.  Largely  Inappropri- 
ate to  the  political  realities  of  the  world  of 
the  sixties,  the  dogmas  remain  untouched 
because  they  alone  explain  a  good  many  of 
our  current  Involvements.  Doubly  mis- 
chievous, they  not  only  inspire  Interventions 
of  questionable  wisdom,  but  provide  the 
justifications  for  them  once  undertaken. 
"The  dogma  Is,"  as  Richard  Rovere  has 
pointed  out,  "the  basis  for  popular  Congres- 
sional assent"  to  most  of  current  American 
policy,  since  "almost  everything  that  we  do 
In  the  mld-slxtles  •  •  •  must  somehow  be 
justified  with  the  rhetoric  of  the  late  forties." 

It  Is  not  only  tbe  public,  but  the  policy- 
maker as  well  who  suffers  from  this  cultural 
lag,  for  thoee  whose  job  It  Is  to  deal  In  reali- 
ties have.  In  fact,  become  prisoners  of  their 
own  rhetoric.  So  used  to  explaining  every 
American  Involvement  anywhere  In  tbe 
world — whether  It  be  furnishing  Cuban  exile 
pilots  to  Tsbombe  or  sending  a  gymnastics 
Instructor  to  Guatemala — as  part  of  the 
struggle  between  freedom  and  communism, 
they  end  up  believing  themselves  tbe  cold 
war  pablima  which  they  feed  the  public.  Th« 
mythmaker  becomes  a  mjrthmonger,  as 
chained  to  his  myth  as  Elvis  Presley  to  his 
guitar.    Even  If  he  wanted  to,  he  could  not 
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•cuttla  tha  old  dogma  without  Mwtmlng  to 
b«tr«y  the  rwj  principles  which  be  ba«  be«n 
proclaiming  to  Oongreea  and  the  voten  with 
such  tireeome  and  predictable  ardor. 

The  mythmonger's  ezctue  for  chanting  tb« 
old  dogma,  Insofar  a«  he  himself  la  aware  of 
Ita  Irrelevancy,  la  that  the  public  la  too  un- 
•ophlatlcated  to  understand  the  nuances  of 
foreign  policy.  But  this,  too,  may  be  an  old 
myth  that  has  dragged  on  Indecently  long 
and  should  be  given  an  early  burial.  The 
public  Is  not  as  stupid  a«  Its  leaders  Imagine, 
and  in  a  good  many  Instances — such  as  Its 
favorable  reception  to  Senator  FtrLBUORT's 
minor  heresies,  and  even  the  more  funda- 
mental criticisms  of  our  Asian  policy  made 
more  recently  by  Senators  CRtntcR,  Ifoass, 
OamnNa,  Manbuxlo,  and  McOovxai* — may 
be  ahead  of  offlclal  wisdom  In  Its  freedom 
trota  cant  and  self-justification.  The  voters 
are  rarely  as  chained  to  any  particular  line  of 
policy  as  are  the  professionals  whoee  job  and 
Whose  self-respiect  are  attached  to  thoM 
policies,  and  they  are  often  wUllng  to  oon- 
Blder  a  good  many  of  the  unthlnfcaMe 
thoughts  still  whispered  furtively  In  tha  oor> 
rtdors  of  the  State  Department. 

Perhaps  we  are  barking  up  the  wrong  trea 
tn  blaming  the  public  for  banging  onto  the 
old  myths.  In  truth  It  seems  to  be  the 
policymaker,  not  the  voter,  who  sees  hla  as- 
sumptions as  the  epitome  of  political  wisdom. 
To  get  him  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
that  some  of  these  may  be  outdated,  or  ac- 
tually harmful.  Is  to  challenge  much  that  h« 
holds  dear.  "The  really  dangerous  myths," 
as  Irving  Krlstol  commented  aptly,  "are  not 
to  be  found  among  the  unenlightened  popu- 
lace; they  are  lodged  In  the  uppermost  eche- 
lons of  the  government."  Prying  them  loose 
troea  that  citadel  Is  a  task  of  heroic  propor- 
tions. It  Is  also  one  of  urgent  necessity,  for 
with  all  the  Ulk  of  new  reallUes.  the  old 
and  cherished  myths  hang  on  with  dogged 
persistence.  Obscuring  the  real  world  In  a 
fog  of  tiresome  rhetoric,  they  hobble  the 
mythmonger  even  more  than  a  dogma-weary 
public,  and  paralyze  the  vitally  needed  re- 
assessment of  a  foreign  policy  grown  desper- 
ate and  IrreleTant. 


A  8TDDENT  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  WATER 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  Linda 
OlBon,  a  student  at  the  James  Madison 
Junior  High  School  in  Appleton,  Wis., 
has  written  an  Imaginative  and  charming 
essay  dramatizing  the  water  pollution 
crisis  now  facing  this  Nation.  I  com- 
mend Linda's  essay  "Drippy  the  Rain 
Drop"  to  Senators  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DairrrTin  RaiirDBor 
(By  Unda  Olsoa) 

This  U  the  story  of  my  life.  I  used  to  be 
olean  and  nice,  but  now  I'm  dirty  becaiise 
I  fsU  Into  the  river  and  got  all  dirty  Uke  the 
other  drips.  They  all  told  me  that  the  water 
was  getting  dirty  because  of  Ux.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown  owned  a  factory,  and  he  dumped 
all  the  mill's  waste  In  the  river.  Then  one 
day  he  turned  on  his  water  to  get  a  drink, 
but  It  was  all  dirty. 

80  he  went  down  to  the  water  company 
and  said,  "Why  Is  my  water  all  dirty?"  Then 
the  man  at  the  company  said.  "Tou  Just 
make  water  dirty  so  why  should  we  clean 
your  water  for  you?" 

Then  Mr.  Brown  said,  "I  wUl  clean  the 
river  if  you  will  clean  my  water."  The  man 
said.  "It's  a  deal." 

The  very  next  day  he  cleaned  the  river 
and  now  the  rtver  la  dean,  and  all  the  drtpa 


are,  too.  Now  the  sun  comes  out 'and  gets 
water,  and  I'm  one  of  the  dripe  that  came 
back  up  In  the  cloud. 


ALASKAN  NATIVE  LEADERS  SUP- 
PORT SCHOOL  ENTEORATION 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President  on 
Monday  I  spoke  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  policy  of  de  facto  segregation  as 
practiced  In  Alaska  at  the  BIA-operated 
schools.  I  spoke  of  the  need  of  regional 
high  schools  In  Alaska's  outlying  com- 
munities so  that  our  native  youth  might 
have  greater  opportunities  to  attend 
high  schools  closer  to  their  homes.  I 
suggested  that  regional  dormitories  be 
constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  house  our  native  youth  and  In 
conjunction  with  the  dormitories,  con- 
struction of  regional  public  high  schools 
so  th»t  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  of 
Alaska  could  attend  wholly  integrated 
schools. 

In  this  morning's  mall,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Nicholson,  the 
mayor  of  Bethel,  Alaska,  which  Is  one 
of  the  outlying  communities  I  spoke  of 
on  Monday.  Masror  Nicholson  recently 
wrote  50  village  chiefs  in  Kuskokwim 
and  the  lower  Yukon  area  requesting 
their  views  on  the  matter  of  native  edu- 
cation In  Alaska.  Mayor  Nicholson 
drafted  a  model  resolution  protesting 
the  expansion  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  high  schools  In  Alaska  and  asked 
the  village  chiefs  and  counsels  to  ex- 
press their  feelings. 

Now,  I  do  not  agree  with  that  portion 
of  Mayor  Nicholson's  letter  that  opposes 
expansion  of  the  high  school  at  Mount 
Edgecumbe.  I  do  not  agree  for  the  rea- 
son that  segregated  facilities  are  better 
than  no  facilities  at  all.  and  as  we  have 
about  800  native  children  who  are  not 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  attend 
school  anywhere,  I  strongly  support  this 
expansion  of  the  Mount  Edgecumbe 
facilities.  This  does  not  mean  that  I 
support  the  idea  that  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe should  remain  a  segregated 
facility.  Within  a  few  city  blocks  of 
the  Mount  Edgecumbe  installation  is 
the  cranplete  public  school  system  of 
Sitka.  These  two  school  systems 
should  be  combined.  These  native 
youth  should  attend  public  school  with 
their  contemporaries  and  nonnatlve 
children  should  be  admitted  to  Mount 
Edgecumbe.  It  does  not  make  good 
sense  to  operate  two  separate  school 
facilities  side  by  side  when  a  comblna- 
tlc^  of  the  two  would  provide  Integra- 
tion of  the  school  and  greater  utilization 
of  financial  and  professional  resources 
available.  This  resolution  was  sent  out 
to  the  villages  on  February  3  and  within 
2  weeks  replies  were  received  from  10 
villages  that  had  already  approved  the 
resolution.  This  occurred  In  an  area 
where  mall  service  Is  limited  to  weekly 
or  biweekly  deliveries  If  the  weather 
permits  any  delivery  at  all.  This  action 
by  those  village  councils  reinforces  the 
views  I  presented  here  on  Monday. 
These  villages  and  Mayor  Nicholson 
should  be  commended  most  highly  for 
their  interest  in  the  education  of  their 
children  and  their  desire  to  change  the 
system. 


February  2S,  1966 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  sent  to  me  by  Mayor  Nicholson, 
the  letter  Mayor  Nicholson  sent  to  the 
village  chiefs,  the  draft  resolution  and 
the  list  of  the  vlUage  councils  who  have 
approved  the  resolution,  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
the  draft  resolution,  and  the  list  of 
villages,  with  dates  and  names  of 
councllmen,  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

Crrr  or  BrrHE., 
Bethel,  Alaska,  February  IS,  19S9. 
Hon.  ExNKST  CHxramta, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sbnatob  OatTENiNo:  In  an  effort  to 
determine  the  consensiis  of  opinion  among 
the  residents  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  lower 
Yukon  area  regarding  BIA  secondary  schools 
versus  State-admlnlstered  schools,  the  en- 
closed memorandum  was  mailed  on  Pebm- 
ary  3,  1906,  to  50  villages  In  this  area  along 
with  a  suggested  resolution. 

Many  of  these  villages  consist  of  from  1  to 
not  more  than  10  families  and  do  not  have  a 
village  council.  They  were  mailed  copies 
anyway  to  try  to  keep  them  Informed. 

We  have  received  to  this  date  resolutions 
from   10  villages.     We  are  enclosing  a  list 
of  the  vUlages,  date  of  approval,  and  coun- 
cllmen who  signed  the  resolution. 
Vary  truly  yours, 

AsTHtTB  L.  Nicholson, 

Mayor,  Bethel,  Alaska. 

MKMOaANDtTlf 

From:  Arthur  L.  Nicholson,  mayor,  city  of 

Bethel. 
To:  All  village  chiefs — ^Kuskokwim  and  lower 

Yukon  areas. 
Subject;  Regional  high  school. 

Dkak  Vn.LAOK  Chut  :  The  President's  budg- 
et just  submitted  to  the  Congress  Included 
over  $7  million  for  the  BIA  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  school  at  Mount  Edgecumbe. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Is  what  the  native 
people  of  Alaska  want.  Neither  do  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  to  their  best  Interest.  If  this  hap- 
pens It  means  continuation  of  and  expansion 
of  the  present  policy  of  sending  the  young 
people  away  from  their  homes  and  families 
for  their  secondary  education. 

I  believe  that  State  regional  high  schools 
located  In  the  trade  areas  where  these  young 
people  have  grown  up  would  be  much  more 
acceptable  and  would  prepare  them  much 
better  for  a  productive  and  happy  life. 

The  city  of  Palrbanks  Is  striving  for  the 
location  of  a  regional  high  school  there.  I 
believe  this  U  an  excellent  idea  If  it  is  In- 
tended for  students  from  that  general  area. 
It  would  be  a  replacement  for  the  BIA  schools 
and  no  doubt  would  offer  better  educational 
opportunities  In  an  Integrated  school.  If  it 
Is  Intended  that  It  would  serve  the  entire 
State  this  would  sUll  require  that  many  of 
these  students  be  taken  away  from  their 
homes  and  families. 

I  think  It  would  be  wise  for  all  village 
councils  to  express  their  feelings  on  this 
matter  to  our  State  and  Federal  Oovemment 
officials  without  delay. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution  that 
might  be  used  to  assist  you.  You  may  use 
It  as  It  U  written  or  change  it  any  way  yw 
wish  to  express  the  views  ot  the  realdenU  of 
your  village. 

The  SUte  legislature  and  the  "US.  Ooo- 
gress  are  in  session  now  and  I  encourage  yoo 
to  make  them  aware  of  your  feelings  at  the 
earliest  Ume  possible.  You  may  send  copl« 
dlrecUy  to  theee  officials  yourself  or  if  yoo 
wish  you  may  send  them  to  the  city  of 
Bethel  and  we  wUl  send  them  on.  '^ 
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If  ve  are  to  get  a  regional  high  school  lo- 
(ftti  In  this  area.  It  means  that  we  are  all 
folng  to  have  to  work  together.  I  would 
ippieclate  any  Ideas  you  may  have  for  devel- 
opment in  the  area  and  would  be  happy 
to  dltcuss  them  with  you  when  you  are  In 
Brtbel. 

Very  truly  yours,  , 

ABTHT7X  L.  Vicnoy$ou, 

Mayor, 

A  RSSOLUTIOM  PBOTISTING  TH«  EZJPANSION  OF 
THS  BVKXATT  Or  iNDIAIf  ATVAOS  HIGH 
6CB00I.S    AND    RKQX7ESTING    THAt    ADEQCATS 

SscoNDAKT  Schools  Be  Paovissi)  bt  thb 

STiTX  I 

Whereas   the   Village   CoimcU   of   , 

being  aware  of  the  educational  needs  of  Its 
jouag  people,  and 

Whereas  the  only  secondary  schools  open 
to  our  young  people  are  located  great  dis- 
tances from  their  homes  and  faniilles,  and 

Whereas  to  enroll  into  these  Echools  in- 
volves a  move  away  from  the  young  students' 
home  area  bringing  about  a  feeling  of 
itnngeness  which  detracts  from  their  aca- 
demic accomplishment,  and 

Whereas  the  schools  open  are  completely 
Mgregated  and  not  sufficient  to  the  need, 
either  in  enrollment  or  opportunity,  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  being  re- 
iponilble  for  the  education  of  an  Its  young 
people:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Village  Councii  of , 

nist: 

1.  The  U.S.  congressional  delegation  from 
the  State  of  Alaska  be  requested  to  oppose 
toy  further  expansion  of  the  BIA  secondary 
Khools  for  Alaska  students  but  rather  that 
my  such  funds  be  to  the  establishment  of 
State-operated  schools. 

2.  The  Governor  of  the  SUta  of  Alaska 
tDd  our  legislative  representatives  be  ad- 
TlMd  of  our  feelings  and  requested  to  locate 
t  State  regional  high  school  at  Bethel  at  the 
earliest  date  possible  for  the  bei^eflt  of  the 
needy  students  of  this  area. 

Approved  this  —  day  of 1966. 


Council  ftesident. 


Councilman. 


Councilman. 


Councilman. 


Councilman. 


Councilman. 


Councilman. 

Villages  who  have  approved  the  State  ad- 
"ilnlstered  school  resolution: 

ftbruary  8,  1988.  Napaklak,  councllmen: 
Junes  WllUe,  Robert  Jimmy  Ayagalrla,  Isaac 
«ul,  Jack  Kernak,  Petz  Andrew,  AUen 
Inuny,  secretary. 

fthniary  lO,  1968,  Kaslgluk,  oouncllmen: 
?«a  Brink,  Alezle  PavlUa,  Jr.,  Nick  Martin, 
•»ho  Tinker.  Nlcholal  PavUla,  KUlla  Slim. 

February  7,  1966,  BUpnuk,  councllmen: 
Luke  Amlk,  Paul  R.  Kumya,  Jimmy  J. 
inoner.  Carl  Dock,  Kay  Sukoteruok,  Yoku 
«rtla,  David  Martin. 

Ffcbruary  la,  1966,  Crooked  Creek,  oouncU- 
?™:  MIskka  Andreanoff,  Evan  WassUy, 
^  Sakar,    St.,    Andrew    Alexle,    OnessU 

j,!**^*^  n,  1966,  Akalk,  councllmen: 
,u^  *"'"P''  '•<=*  president:  Frank  Deman- 
*.W«sslll^Evan. 

']*«^ary\i,  1986,  TuntuluUak,  councU- 
•tt:  Wmie  M.  Waaslle,  John  Ebock,  Katy 
^««n.  aaslsunt  secretary;  Peter  Luxle,  Paul 
*Mrtw.  Peter  Miller. 

'ebruary  10,  1966,  Platlntim.  councllmen: 
«m*s  KassayuUe,  Robert  B.  Echttck,  WUlle 


February  8,  1966,  Naspasklak,  councllmen: 
Alezle  K.  Evon,  Peter  Clark,  Teddy  Clark, 
Wasley  Jones,  Peter  Plttuaka,  Zacharles 
Steven,  Nicholas  Steven. 

February  4,  1966,  Kwlgllllngok,  council- 
men:  Henry  K.  Evon.  Tommy  Phillip,  Jesse 
K.  Igkurak,  Evon  Agean,  Walter  Wallen, 
Frank  M.  Andrew,  Joe  Evon,  Roland  Phillip. 

February  14,  1966,  Kalskag,  councllmen: 
Joe  McKlndy.  Willie  Pltka.  Moses  Vaska,  Nick 
Passanulka,  Wasslll  Kameroff,  Qulga  Kame- 
rolf,  George  Ony. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF   1946 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  Into  law  by  President  Harry 
Truman  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

The  significance  of  this  law  is  not  only 
In  the  procedures  it  established  but  also 
in  Its  expression  of  the  national  con- 
cern that  those  able  and  willing  to  work 
should  have  an  opportimlty  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  preamble  of  the  act  of  1946 
states: 

The  Congress  declares  that  It  la  the  con- 
tinuing policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Governmentrto  use  all  practicable  means 
consistent  with  its  needs  and  obligations 
and  other  essential  considerations  of  na- 
tional policy,  with  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  Industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  to  coordinate 
and  utilize  all  Its  plans,  functions,  and  re- 
sources for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  main- 
taining, In  a  manner  calculated  to  footer  and 
promote  free  comi>etitlve  enterprise  and  the 
general  welfare,  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  useful  employment 
opportunities,  including  self-employment, 
for  those  able,  willing  and  seeking  to  work, 
and  to  promote  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction and  purchasing  power. 

In  this  declaration  of  policy,  the  act 
stated  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  review  and  evaluate  economic 
developments,  to  analyze  economic  prob- 
lems and  to  recommend  methods  and 
procedures  by  which  these  problems 
could  be  met. 

The  act  established  the  Council  of  Ec- 
onomic Advisers,  In  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Congress,  and  these  groups  over  the 
past  20  years  have  provided  a  contin- 
uing overall  review  and  examination  of 
economic  problems  and  Issues. 

The  efforts^  to  secure  the  employment 
objectives  of  the  act  have  not  been 
wholly  successful.  In  the  period  1949- 
58,  the  Nation  experienced  three  reces- 
sions. After  each  of  these  the  level  of 
unemployment  was  higher  than  that  be- 
fore the  recession. 

These  recessions  Indicated  that  exist- 
ing measures  for  restricting  declines  and 
aiding  recovery  were  inadequate.  For 
example,  2  years  after  the  1953  decline 
the  production  index  had  risen  above  the 
prerecesslon  peak,  but  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment was  4.2  percent,  compared 
with  the  prerecesslon  rate  of  2.6  percent. 
This  same  pattern  of  decline  and  In- 
complete recovery  appeared  in  the  1957- 
58  recession.  By  February  1959,  pro- 
duction had  returned  to  the  prerecesslon 
high  point,  but  the  imemplojrment  rate 
hsul  climbed  to  5.9  percent. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  the  Senate,  in 
1959,  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 


Special  Committee  on   Unemployment 
Problems,  of  which  I  was  chairman. 

In  late  195i9  and  early  1960  this  com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  in  12 
States  and  had  a  number  of  studies  made 
on  various  aspects  of  unemployment. 
Its  report  made  in  1960  contained  a  nima- 
ber  of  recommendations  for  legislative 
and  executive  action  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  unemplojmient.  Many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  have 
been  enacted  into  law  and  others  have 
formed  the  basis  for  new  programs. 

Among  the  steps  taken  to  improve  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962;  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963;  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— title 
vn — and  1965;  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Acts  of  1964;  and  the  Education  Acts 
of  1964  and  1965.  All  bear  both  directly 
and  indirectly  upon  the  question  of  full 
employment.  The  Education  Acts  have 
special  significance  since  the  highest 
rates  of  unemployment  have  regularly 
been  among  the  poorly  educated  and 
imskilled  workers.  There  is  a  need  for 
continuing  and  improving  these  pro- 
grams. 

Over  the  last  5  years  the  gross  na- 
tional product  has  risen  more  than  one- 
third.  Total  personal  income  has  in- 
creased by  37  percent  in  this  period. 
The  number  of  persons  holding  jobs  is 
higher  by  7  million  in  the  5 -year  period, 
with  an  Increase  of  2.4  million  in  1965. 
The  weekly  average  manufacturing  wage 
has  risen  by  26  percent.  The  rate  of  un- 
employment, now  at  about  4  percent,  Is 
at  its  lowest  point  since  the  mld-1950'8, 
with  the  prediction  that  during  1966  the 
rate  will  drop  to  3.5  percent,  or  possibly 
less. 

The  wide  range  of  economic  and  social 
measures  enacted  by  Congress  in  the 
past  5  years  taken  together  have  gone 
far  to  attain  the  objectives  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act.  The  tax  reduction  law 
of  1964  demonstrated  substantially  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  that  tax 
policy  could  be  used  to  stimulate  eco-  ^ 
nomlc  growth  and  expansion.  It  put  to 
rest  the  shopworn  theory  that  recessions 
and  depressions  in  our  economy  are  In- 
evitable and  beyond  reasonable  action 
{M^control.  The  economic  growth  we 
have  enjoyed  over  the  past  5  years  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  attained.  The 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  also  con- 
tributed to  economic  growth  and  expan- 
sion as  have  a  number  of  other  measures. 

Although  It  is  possible  to  be  optimistic 
about  decreasing  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  statistics  may  tend  to  conceal 
deeper  problems — the  number  of  areas 
In  the  United  States  where  unemploy- 
ment has  persisted  at  a  high  rate,  the 
large  numbers  of  persons  who  have  been 
unemployed  for  15  weeks  or  longer,  the 
large  number  of  young  persons  who  art 
unable  to  find  employment,  and  the 
large  number  of  members  of  minorities 
among  the  imemployed. 

The  issue  of  an  acceptable  or  ir- 
reducible level  of  unemployment  has/re- 
quently  been  the  subject  of  discussion. 
I  remember  that  this  question  came  up 
several  times  during  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un~>_ 
onployment  Problems  in  the  testimony 
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given  by  speclaliAto  in  labor  economics 
and  by  representatives  of  labor  and  man- 
agement. One  witness  appeared  to  In- 
dicate that  a  certain  undefined  amoiutt 
of  unemployment  was  a  positive  eco- 
nomic good.  There  were  references  In 
the  testimony  to  the  very  low  levels  of 
unemployment  which  existed  at  that 
time  in  some  European  countries,  rates 
as  low  as  1  and  2  percent.  While  the 
question  of  the  Irreducible  minimum 
has  been  raised,  we  have  not  yet  given  it 
the  serious  study  and  discussion  that  it 
must  have  if  we  are  to  achieve  fully  the 
objectives  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946. 

I  regret  that  one  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upM|— Improvements  In  the 
unemployment  luipensation  system. 

In  this  Congresikl  have  introduced  In 
the  Senate,  and  Congressman  Mills  hi 
the  House,  the  adnuhlatratlon  proposals 
to  Improve  this  program  (S.  1991  and 
HR.  8282).  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  bill  in 
the  last  session,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  act  this  year  to  pro- 
vide the  long  overdue  amendments. 

There  have  been  no  important  adjust- 
ments in  the  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  law  in  the  30  years  since 
It  was  Initiated  and  the  many  significant 
changes  in  our  economy  are  not  reflected 
in  the  basic  law.  Some  of  the  causes 
and  effects  of  unemployment  are  na- 
tional In  scope,  and  there  is  a  Federal 
responsibility  to  meet  the  problem  of  the 
long-term  unemployed. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  extend  cover- 
age and  to  provide  minimum  standards 
for  the  duration  and  amount  of  benefits, 
as  well  as  to  improve  the  financing  of 
the  system. 

The  Importance  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  cannot  be  measured  simply 
by  its  relationship  to  levels  of  unem- 
ployment; rather,  the  act  Is  part  of  the 
positive  picture  of  the  substantial 
growth  of  the  employed  civilian  labor 
force  over  the  past  20  years. 

The  number  of  civilians  employed  in 
1946  was  about  55.2  million.  In  1955 
the  number  had  increased  to  62.9  mil- 
lion, and  in  1965  employment  in  the 
civilian  labor  force  stood  at  72.179,000. 
There  has,  of  course,  been  a  proportion- 
ate growth  in  the  national  population 
during  this  period,  but  it  has  required  a 
great  effort  to  provide  the  capital,  train- 
ing, skills,  and  also  public  policy  to  en- 
able the  economy  to  absorb  the  increase 
in  the  labor  force  as  well  as  it  has. 

I  believe  that  we  can  review  the  20 
years  since  the  enactment  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  with  respect  for 
what  has  been  accomplished,  while  we 
face  the  future  with  understanding  that 
additional  study  and  efforts  are  required 
to  secure  the  full  objectives  of  this  im- 
portant law. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAQINO 
Ur.  HART.    Mr.  President,  the  big- 
gest problem  that  any  American  con- 
sumer faces  these  days  is  simply  gather- 
ing tjic  factual  product  information  that 
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Will  allow  him  to  make  a  rational  buying  simply  by  a  diagonal  measurement  of 

decision.  that  part  of  the  tube  on  which  a  picture 

If  he  buys  auto  tires,  he  is  often  un-  appears, 

certain  exactly  what  grade  he  is  paying  This  size  designation  then  would  betr 

for.     If  he  shops  in  a  supermarket,  he  some  reasonable  resemblance  to  what  the 

often   finds   that   a   product's   package  cxistomer  sees  before  him  in  the  store 

poorly  represents  the  true  nature  of  its  Hearings  were  held  on  the  proposal  In 

contents.  October  1964.  but  since  then  the  idea  has 

And  if  he  buys  a  television  set.  he  can  been    shelved    and    no    further   action 

find  it  extremely  difficult  to  Judge  the  taken, 

size  of  one  set  against  another.  The  PTC  at  that  time  did  prepare  a 

The  truth-in-packaging  bill,  as  I  am  chart  showing  how  different-sized  tubes 

sure  many  of  my  coUeagues  are  aware,  would  be  designated  under  the  current 

is  the  answer  that  I  hope  Congress  will  industry  practice  and  under  the  proposed 

offer   for   the   consumer's   supermarket  FTC  order.     I  ask  unanimous  consent 

problems.  that  the  table  be  printed  at  this  point  in 

The  television  set  problem,  happily,  my  remarks. 

could  be  effectively  solved  with  a  simple  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

Jw  ^ .  I""***^ ,  Commission  regulation,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcohd 

one  that  has  already  been  proposed.  as  follows: 

Under  the  measuring  system  now  used  [in  inchea] 
by  the  industry,  the  consumer  can  easily 
find  himself  bewildered.     And  his  be- 
wilderment is  understandable. 

Say  he  buys  a  set  that  is  advertised  as 
a  25-lnch  model.  He  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  viewable  picture  will  be  25 
inches  across  at  some  point.  But  it 
never  is. 

And  if  he  is  trying  to  choose  between, 
say,  a  22-inch  set  and  a  2 1 -inch  set.  he 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  picture  of 
one  will  be  an  inch  bigger  than  the  pic- 
ture of  the  other. 

But  this  is  not  necessarily  true,  either. 
In  fact,  the  22-inch  set  may  be  only 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  larger  that  the 
21-lncher. 

Confusing?   No  doubt  about  It.  Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  the  table 

How  has  this  come  about?   First  of  all,  shows  how  the  present  system  can  be 

the  Industry  determines  the  size  of  a  be  used  to  mislead  purchasers, 

television  picture  tube  by  measuring  It  Tube  A  is  called  a  25-inch  tube  but 

diagonally.    But  it  is  not  just  the  view-  the  picture  the  consumer  sees  Is  only 

able  picture  that  is  measured— it  Is  the  23.031  inches.    Tube  C  is  called  a  22-lnch 

outside  dimension  of  the  tube  at  its  tube  but  the  actual  picture  is  only  20.215 

widest  point.  inches. 

A  tube  with  an  overall  diagonal  meas-  A  consumer  might  reasonably  conclude 

urement  of  24.556  inches,  for  example,  is  that  tube  A.  called  a  25-incher.  would 

rounded  off  to  the  nearest  whole  number  be  2  inches  larger  than  tube  B.  caUed 

and  called  a  25-lncher,  even  though  the  23   inches.     In  fact,  however,  there  Is 

s^  of  the  actual  picture  may  be  only  slightly  less  than  1  Inch  difference  in 

rT*!?^^'  *t-  ^^^  picture  the  consumer  sees. 

Under    tWs    measuring    system,    the  Likewise,  tube  C.  called  22  inches.  Is 

temptaton  to  flimflam  is  obvious.    For  not  1  inch  larger  than  the  21-inch  tube 

advertising  and  merchandising  purposes,  d  but  is  actually  only  about  one-eighth 

the  manufacturer  can  boost  the  size  of  of  an  inch  longer,  a  difference  almost  In- 

hls  set  a  fuU'  inch''  just  by  thickening  discemable  to  the  consumer. 

%fr^«^nip  ilf*n  *M~T^-  ™s  problem   is  even  worse  for  the 

For  example,  let  us  take  a  tube  measur-  buvers  of  mior  Ri.t<s 

Ing  19.411  inches  overall.    That  means  it  ''"ff"  hi«nv  «n^  whu^  tv  m^nrp  the 

would  have  to  be  advertised  as  a  19-tach  ^  *  black-and-white  TV  picture,  the 

iS-  ori!L  'TV^VnTl^i  ^'  !S>Th"e  ^^f  fheTuJlnS^  SS^^t 

would°lL?ri9.*5^^1  inthira'^ld  S^elSS  ?^t,^^  ^di^^efelft  '''''^  '"'  "^" 

would  be  represented  to  the  customer  as  ^^"^'  *?  *"'^^.'f"';.        ^„  „„.  ^ 

a  20-lncher,  notwithstanding   the  fact  ,    Technica    considerations  will  not  a^- 

that  the  actual  picture  size  remains  un-  l^  ^^®  ^,^?k  ^^^'L""  Jf"  *^""^  f,^* 

changed  at  18  inches  '^®  ^^'^^  °'  ^^^  '"'^-    Consequently,  the 

The  customer,  after  aU,  is  interested  ^^^\^  Picture  of  a  color  set  Is  smaU.er 

in  the  inches  of  picture,  not  the  Inches  of  "  ^\*"°"  *^  the  overall  tube  than  it  l» 

glii^  in  a  black  and  white  set. 

The  basic  problem,  once  again  is  mere-  °"^  extreme  result  is  demonstrated 

ly  to  give  the  customer  the  basic  facts  ^^  *  '^^^^  ^'  manufactured  in  Japan. 

he  needs  to  make  a  rational  buying  de-  ^"®  °'  ^^^^  "^^  *  '"'^  "^^^  *"  °I^' 

clslon.  *11  diagonal  measurement  of  8.937  inches. 

Back  in  1964.  the  PTC  proposed  a  very  But  the  viewable  picture  has  a  diagonal 

simple  ground  rule  to  eliminate  all  this  naeasurement  of  only  6.811  Inches.    Yet, 

confusion.      The    suggrested    regulation  under  present  Industry  practice,  the  set 

said  simply  that  for  merchandising  pur-  could  be  advertised  in  this  country  as  a 

poses.  TV  tube  sices  would  be  determined  9-inch  model. 
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Even  some  Industry  lead^s  are  ac- 
knowledging frankly  that  a  sensible  set 
of  ground  niles  in  this  area  w6uld  benefit 
everyone,  manufacturers  and  consumers 

illke. 

Printers  Ink  magazine  reports  a  speech 
made  by  S.  R.  "Ted"  Herk«$.  president 
of  Motorola  Products,  at  a  meeting  of 
appliance  dealers  in  Seattle. 

The  article  noted  that  color  sets  are 
slready  out  in  19-,  21-,  23-.  and  25-inch 
sizes  and  that  one  compaixy  has  an- 
nounced its  Intention  of  building  a  22- 
tach  set. 

Then  Mr.  Herkes  was  quoted  as  saying 

this:  :  ! 

Before  thlogs  get  out  of  liftnd,  we  en- 
courage you  retailers  to  exerclpe  your  fran- 
chise by  demanding  that  you! are  not  sub- 
jected to  being  placed  in  the  position  of 
having  to  Justify  unnecessary  |)roduct8  such 
u  the  22-lnch  color  tube.  It  Iwould  appefir 
that  self-styled  leaders  of  the  industry,  hop- 
ing to  reap  rectangular  color  i  benefits,  are 
{ambling  that  through  sotnla  unforeseen 
(troke  of  luck  they  may  hit  oja  a  tube  size 
not  already  existing  which  oilght  Interest 
the  public. 

Such  marketing  ihoves  ordlnuUy  would  be 
considered  healthy  competitlvel  practices  but 
when  the  difference  between  thja  21-lnch  and 
the  22-lnch  tube  Is  not  easily  icliscernible.  if 
Indeed  possible  to  dlfterentlfite  optically, 
then  the  motives  of  those  pr(>pagatlng  this 
new  and  unnecessary  size  must  bie  questioned. 

Mr.  Herkes  warned  that  if  the  prac- 
tice was  not  ended  it  might  "needlessly 
Invite  an  investigation  by  Government 
agencies." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  noti  particularly 
concerned  about  the  number  of  different 
sizes  on  the  market.  I  «m,  however, 
anxious  to  see  that  these  sl2es  be  accu- 
rately described. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  proceed 
with  whatever  is  necessary  lioward  a  reg- 
ulation requiring  that  TV  rfze  designa- 
tions be  determined  by  mjaasuring  the 
viewable  picture. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  Just  iftakes  simple 
good  sense. 

I  think  it  would  benefit  the  Industry 
to  have  everyone  playing  by  the  same 
rules.  And  clearly,  it  would  make  buy- 
ing easier  for  the  consumer^  who — as  al- 
most any  shopper  will  testtify — already 
has  his  hands  full  coping  with  the  psy- 
chological traps  and  deliberate  confu- 
sions he  encounters  at  every  turn. 


jverar  turn. 
)NTINUING 


PROFITS   IN   "COl 

EDUCATION" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presiflent.  my  at- 
tention was  called  the  other  day  to  a 
most  Interesting  article  which  appeared 
In  the  "U.S.  Business"  secftlon  of  Time 
for  February  18,  1966  under  the  heading 
of  "Publishing."  entitled  i  "Profits  in 
'Continuing  Education'." 

The  article  describes  the  manner  in 
which  corporate  interest  in  education 
has  grown  and  it  describes  the  process 
by  which,  through  amalgamation,  there 
B  a  trend  toward  trying  to  meet,  in  a 
total  fashion,  the  needs  of  every  age  limit 
lor  educational  materials. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1964  of  the 
CroweU-ColUer  Publishing;  Co.,  the  or- 
ganization has  stressed  iHa  interest  in 
"lis  total  concept  In /the  p|iragraph,  en- 


titled "Educational  Planning  and  Devel- 
dpment,"  as  follows: 

Although  we  presently  deal  primarily  with 
printed  products,  our  business  Is  not  print 
alone  but  the  materials  of  Information  and 
education  in  whatever  form  they  may  lie 
processed. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  more  scientists 
and  engineers  are  alive  today  than  in  all  pre- 
vious recorded  history.  Scientific  knowledge 
Is  doubUng  roughly  every  10  years.  Pres- 
sures for  the  development  of  more  effective 
information  storage  and  retrieval  technology 
are  unrelenting.  The  Impact  of  Innovation 
on  otir  operations  In  the  years  ahead  may  be 
substantial.  We  Intend  to  continue  alert  to 
our  needs  and  to  our  opportunities. 

New  media  are  under  constant  evaluation. 
Programed  training  courses  are  being  tested 
in  our  own  ColUer-Macmlllan  Distribution 
Center  In  Riverside,  N.J.  We  are  introducing 
programed  materials  In  our  home  study  divi- 
sion.   Initial   results  have  been   promising. 

We  are  continuing  our  Investigation  of  the 
uses  of  audiovisual  media  In  teaching.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  a  joint  enterprise  with  channel 
13,  WNDT,  New  York's  educational  television 
outlet,  led  to  publication  of  Ingles  Para 
Todos,  a  study  guide  to  accompany  a  televised 
course  In  English  for'  Spanish-speaking 
adults.  The  course  was  successful  and  was 
repeated. 

Educational  materials  for  preecbool  boys 
and  girls,  training  materials  for  functional 
Illiterates,  and  adult  education  are  among 
the  other  areas  In  which  we  are  particularly 
interested. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
that  this  fine  publishing  oi'ganization  is 
looking  toward  the  totaUty  of  the  educa- 
tional endeavor  and  I  wish  to  commend 
it.  as  I  commend  the  other  groups  in  this 
area  such  as  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nlca  Inc.,  and  its  affiliates,  who  are  pur- 
suing parallel  courses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Time  article  to  which  I 
have  alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PROFrrs  IN  "CoNTiNXJiNO   Education" 

Just  before  Christmas,  9  years  ago,  the 
bulletin  board  at  the  Crowell  Collier  Build- 
ing In  New  York  carried  a  grimly  humorous 
notice:  "We  regret  to  inform  you  that  there 
is  no  Santa  Claus."  Crowell  Collier  waa  fold- 
ing Its  two  mass-circulation  magazines,  Col- 
lier's and  Women's  Home  Companion,  and 
dismissing  its  employees.  There  was  specula- 
tion at  the  time  that  Crowell  Collier  would 
soon  follow  Its  magazines  down  the  drain. 
Instead,  says  Chairman  Raymond  C.  Hagel. 
49,  the  company  has  "gone  through  a  whole 
life  cycle  in  less  than  a  decade."  Last  week 
the  ccxnpany  announced  record  profits  of 
$9,292,000  on  sales  of  $127,287,000  in  1965. 

Crowell  Collier  achieved  its  comeback  by 
catering  to  the  Nation's  everg^'owlng  appe- 
tite for  knowledge.  In  1960  the  company 
bought,  for  $8  million  In  cash  and  an  undis- 
closed amount  of  stock,  the  Macmlllan  Co.. 
the  UJB.  third  largest  college  textbook 
publisher. 

Crowell  Collier  &  Macmlllan,  Inc.,  as  the 
firm  is  now  known,  currently  commands  6.3 
percent  of  the  $561  mllUon  textbook  market. 
Chairman  Hagel,  a  veteran  of  McGraw-Hill 
and  the  Scrlpps-Howard  chain,  who  joined 
Crowell  Collier  as  a  consultant  In  1957.  next 
moved  Into  another  basic-education  market- 
ing area:  home  study.  For  $3,194,000  he 
bought  a  06-percent  share  of  the  LaSalle  Ex- 
tension University  of  Chicago,  a  correspond- 
ence school,  expanded  its  courses,  and  more 
than  quadrupled  sales  by  1965.  He  went  on 
to  buy  the  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  Inc.,  111.. 


and  Science  Materials.  Inc.;  be  also  Invested 
In  Famous  Artists  Schools  of  Westport,  Es- 
quire, Inc.,  and  In  the  book-publishing  firm 
of  Grosset  &  Dunlap.  In  1962,  for  less  than 
^1  million,  be  bought  Brentano's,  the  16- 
store  chain  of  bookstores. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Hagel  made  another  foray 
into  what  he  describes  as  the  field  of  "life- 
time continuing  education."  For  about  $5 
million,  Crowell  Collier  bought  the  famed 
Berlitz  Schools  of  Languages,  and  Berlitz 
Publications,  Inc.  Berlitz,  which  offers 
courses  In  46  languages,  is  the  Innovator  of 
a  "total  Inunerslon"  teaching  technique  that 
drowns  a  student  with  13  hours  a  day  of  les- 
sons, even  at  mealtimes.  American  firms  are 
sending  more  and  more  of  their  men  to  Ber- 
litz before  sending  them  overseas,  and  now 
provide  40  percent  of  the  firm's  business, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  a  tidy  $5  million. 
In  April.  Berlitz  plane  to  add  a  Far  East  divi- 
sion, starting  In  Tokyo,  to  Its  American 
chain. 

As  for  Crowell  Collier,  which  hardly  need 
worry  about  next  Christmas,  Hagel  predicts 
more  additions  to  the  "continuing  education" 
group. 

ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  statement  prepared  on  Estonian  inde- 
pendence by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauschzJ. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Lausche 

I  take  pride  In  offering  my  congratulations 
to  the  people  and  friends  of  Estonia  as  they 
celebrate  that  nation's  48th  anniversary. 
Though  the  Soviet  Union's  forceful  occupa- 
tion of  Estonia  has  continued  since  1944.  it 
is  certain  that  Estonian  patriots  and  their 
supporters  In  America  still  remain  com- 
mitted to  the  goal  of  a  free  and  Independent 
Estonia. 

Estonia's  tragic  fate  Is  similar  to  that  of 
other  Baltic  States  which  Communist  greed 
and  treachery  have  devoured.  Held  in  cap- 
tivity by  czarlst  Russia  from  1721  to  1918, 
E^stonlan  nationaUsm  asserted  itself  until  on 
February  24.  1918.  the  Estonian  Parliament 
was  able  to  proclaim  the  country  a  sover- 
eign and  Independent  state.  Germany  and 
Russia  refused  to  accept  this  declaration  and 
Immediately  dispatched  soldiers  In  an  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  fledgling  state.  Sac- 
rifice and  dedication  to  freedom  were  the 
key  factors  wiilch  Inspired  E.stonlan  patriots 
to  repulse  both  Invading  armies.  By  1920 
Russia  realized  It  would  have  to  pay  an  ex- 
ceedlugly  high  price  for  continuing  the  fight 
against  E^stonia.  In  February  1920  Russia 
signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Estonia  renounc- 
ing all  territorial  claims  to  the  state. 

Peace  treaty  or  not,  Estonian  leaders  knew 
the  deceitful  and  greedy  minds  of  the  Com- 
munists and  maintained  a  vigilant  eye 
against  new  Russian  Incursions.  By  1939 
their  fears  of  a  resurgence  of  Russian  hostil- 
ity became  a  reality.  And  on  June  16.  1940. 
the  Soviets  issued  an  ultimatum  demanding 
a  friendly  government  in  Estonia,  and  in  ad- 
dition, ordered  thousands  of  Russian  troops 
Into  the  overwhelmed  state.  By  July  1940 
Russia  had  succeeded  In  Incorporating  Es- 
tonia Into  the  Soviet  Union.  Before  fleeing 
the  advancing  German  forces,  Ri;i£sian  sol- 
diers left  the  country  littered  with  dead  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  had  destroyed  a 
]^rge  part  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Nazi 
treatment  of  the  people  was  no  better  than 
that  of  the  Soviets,  and  when  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  end  of  1944,  Estonia  had  loet 
more  than  70.000  of  Its  population. 
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I  ampbaclze  the  point  thAt  Soviet  tyrmnny 
■till  contlnuM.  No,  we  do  not  read  of  nuue 
•zecutlona  or  deportatlona  or  hunger  In  Ea- 
tonlA.  But  that  la  not  to  lay  that  Buaalan 
rule  haj  become  any  more  benevolent.  It 
la  largely  because  news  li  close  to  ImpoMlble 
to  get  from  behind  the  Iron  Cxirtain.  It 
haa  been  and  will  continue  to  be  my  goal  to 
aaalat  In  whatever  way  I  can  to  see  that  Riu- 
■la'a  Iron  Ciirtaln  la  pierced  and  Estonia's 
people  are  given  the  right  to  exist  in  freedom 
and  secvirlty.  Aa  her  48th  anniversary  is 
commemorated,  let  ua  all  unite  In  our  efforts 
to  aaalat  her  In  enjoying  the  frulta  of  free- 
dom. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
Join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing congratulations  to  the  Lithu- 
anian people  on  the  48th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence.  It  is  one  of 
history's  great  tragedies  that  the  only 
Lithuanians  who  can  freely  celebrate 
this  occasion  are  those  no  longer  living 
In  their  native  land.  The  Soviet  dicta- 
torship, which  now  controls  Lithuania 
and  so  many  other  once-free  lands,  for- 
bids the  proper  celebration  of  this  his- 
toric holiday. 

Lithuania  proclaimed  it  Independence 
on  February  16,  1918.  Its  two  Baltic 
neighbors,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  pro- 
claimed their  independence  during  the 
same  year.  Freedom  flourished  in  these 
three  small  but  proud  and  progressive 
nations  for  two  decades.  Then,  during 
World  War  n,  they  were  overrun  by  the 
Red  Army  and  brutally  Incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  these  peoples  are  still  shack- 
led to  the  Soviet  empire,  the  will  to  be 
free  remains  strong.  They  have  known 
tyranny  and  despotism  many  times  and 
they  have  overcome  it.  Their  minds  and 
hearts  have  never  been  conquered,  and 
they  know  that  one  day  they  will  over- 
come the  Communist  commissars  who 
how  rule  over  them. 

My  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  many  citizens  of  Lithuanian, 
Latvian,  and  Estonian  descent.  They 
are  part  of  America's  living  link  to  these 
captive,  but  unconquered,  nations.  They 
have  faith  that  their  homelands  will  one 
day  be  free  again  to  decide  their  own 
destinies.    I  share  that  faith. 


it  provides  the  basis  for  better  nutrition 
among  our  children  and  because  it  in- 
stills in  our  children  good  nutrition 
habits. 

This  program  has  been  well  received  In 
each  of  the  50  States.  The  use  of  the 
program  has  grown  with  each  succeeding 
year  It  has  been  In  operation.  Our 
school  system,  day  camps,  and  child  care 
centers  have  made  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram an  important  part  of  their  own 
progrtuns,  and  they  have  come  to  depend 
upon  It  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
under  their  care. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  we  need 
a  strong  nation.  Our  strength  must  be 
maintained  through  our  children — the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  To  insure  their 
potential,  these  children  must  be  physi- 
cally sound.  One  important  way  to  de- 
velop healthy  bodies  is  by  a  proper  diet. 
Moreover,  good  nutrition  relates  to  good 
academic  performance. 

The  cutback  In  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram from  $103  million  to  $21  million  is 
a  drastic  reduction  of  about  80  percent. 
Public  schools,  summer  camps,  orphan- 
ages, and  other  nonprofit  institutions 
providing  care  and  training  for  children 
would  suffer. 

Under  the  recommended  budget,  700 
Maine  schools  and  85  nonprofit  summer 
camps  would  be  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  milk  program.  The  States 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  subsidize  their  surplus 
milk,  and  I  am  sure  would  be  unable  to 
meet  the  costs  of  a  school  milk  program. 
The  Federal  Government  wishes  to 
continue  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  in  fighting  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  in  its  war  against  pov- 
erty. It  should  not  cripple  the  milk 
program  which  adds  to  the  health  of  the 
Individual  child  and  the  security  of  our 
Nation's  future. 


REDUCTION  OP  SCHOOL  MILK 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  voice  my  opposition  to  any 
reduction  In  or  elimination  of  the  school 
milk  program. 

The  special  milk  program  for  children 
was  first  enacted  in  1954  for  the  purpose 
of  making  available  for  children  milk 
which  otherwise  would  be  purchased  by 
the  Government  as  dairy  products  in  an 
effort  to  support  milk  prices  for  dairy 
farmers. 

During  the  12-year  period  that  the 
program  has  been  in  operation  it  has  pro- 
vided a  substantial  fluid  milk  market  for 
farmers.  Last  'year,  for  example,  1.8 
billion  pounds  of  milk  was  used  In  the 
special  milk  program  for  children,  and 
all  of  it  was  marketed  through  commer- 
cial channels.  This  program  therefore 
Is  an  Important  public  program  because 


SPRUCE  KNOB-SENECA  ROCKS 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  sponsor  of  legislation  to 
establish  the  imique  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area 
in  West  Virginia,  I  feel  a  special  pleasure 
in  noting  the  excellent  comments  con- 
cerning congressional  action  in  passing 
this  legislation. 

On  November  7,  1965,  a  newspaper 
article,  written  by  Mr.  Orr  Kelly,  "Con- 
gress and  Conservation:  A  Remarkable 
Record,"  appeared  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Evening  Star;  and  stated  in  It  were 
remarks  crediting  the  Congress  with  wis- 
dom and  foresight  in  actions  conserving 
various  of  our  Nation's  resources.  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  Spruce 
Knob-Seneca  Rocks  as  the  first  national 
recreation  area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Also,  on  Sunday,  November  7, 1965,  the 
Potomac,  the  Sunday  magazine  supple- 
ment to  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Post,  car- 
ried an  article  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Graves 
hailing  the  establishment  of  this  na- 
tional recreation  area  as  the  realization 
of  moimtaln  lovers'  dreams.  As  part  of 
this  article,  Mr.  Graves  quoted  remarks 
by  Mr.  A.  Lee  Maynard.  carried  in  the 
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pubUcatlon.  West  Virginia  Conservation, 
under  the  title,  "Atop  Spruce  Knob  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou 
as  follows:  ' 

[From  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Star  Dec  7 

19661 
OoNffluaa  AMD  OoNssavATioN:  A  RntAaxABu 
Rkcoko 
(By  Orr  Kelly) 
TO  the  surprise  of  almost  everyone,  men 
has  been  done  by  Congress  this  year  to  pro- 
tect  and  develop  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources  than  In  almost  any  other  session  In 
history. 

"This  win  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  moat  memorable  sessions  of  the  Congress 
from  the  conservation  viewpoint,"  accordlns 
to  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  ^^ 
Legislation  on  conservation,  like  that  on 
other  subjects,  tends  to  come  In  spurts. 

So  when  the  last  session  of  Congress  ad- 
journed after  having  enacted  the  wilderness 
bill,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
and  other  major  pieces  of  natural  resource 
legislation,  the  elated  conservationists  were 
prepared  to  wait  awhile  before  much  more 
legislation  was  enacted. 

So  they  were  amazed  not  only  by  the 
amount  that  was  accomplished  this  year  but 
also  by  the  ease  with  which  much  of  It  has 
been  accomplished. 
It  hasn't  all  been  easy,  of  course. 
The  water  pollution  control  bill  was  tied  up 
In  a  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses 
lor  months. '  But  It  has  now  been  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President  In  a  form  that  Is 
stronger  than  either  of  two  original  versions. 
The  proposal  to  ban  billboards  and  Junk- 
yards along  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
mllea  of  highway  took  a  drubbing  in  com- 
mittee. But,  with  a  timely  assist  from  the 
First  Lady — and  the  First  Man— a  blU  that 
Is  reasonably  satisfactory  to  the  conserva- 
tionists has  become  law. 

After  years  of  controversy.  Assateague  Is- 
land on  the  Maryland-Virginia  Eastern  Shore 
has  been  set  aside  as  a  national  seashore 
park,  thus  preserving  a  major  recreational 
area. 

The  beautiful  100.000-acre  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  Rocks  area  of  West  Virginia  has  been 
made  a  national  recreation  area,  the  first 
such  area  to  be  established  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  which 
provides  the  machinery — and  some  of  the 
money — for  comprehensive  planning  to  solve 
the  Nation's  water  problems,  has  been  signed 
Into  law.  In  signing  the  bill.  President  John- 
son praised  Its  sponsors  for  "an  Invaluable 
and  faralghted  contribution  to  America's 
future." 

One  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  con- 
servation legislation  Is  a  section  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  that  greatly  Increases  the  help  the 
Federal  Government  can  give  local  govern- 
ments In  buying  and  developing  urban  open 
space. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  share  of  urban 
land  costs  haa  been  limited  to  30  percent 
and  this  could  be  used  only  for  imdeveloped 
land. 

Now,  1310  million  has  been  made  avail- 
able— on  a  50-percent  matching  basis — end 
•64  million  of  this  amount  can  be  used  for 
buying  and  clearing  developed  land.  Another 
$36  million  la  provided  for  landscaping  pub- 
lic property. 

"This  means  we  can  begin  developing  some 
open  space  In  the  Inner  cities — In  the  slums, 
where  It  la  needed — rather  than  entirely  out 
In  the  suburbs."  said  Frank  Gregg  of  the 
Conservation  Foundation. 

"But  I  think  the  most  exciting  thing  about 
this  new  provision  la  what  it  might  do  for 
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tbe  waterfronts  of  our  dtles."  be  added. 
"Ivery  town  ought  to  take  aiaew  look  at  Its 
waterfront  and  see  If  It  can't  be  opened  up 

now." 

Another  section  of  the  Hotuing  Act  makes 
$700  million  available  on  a  60-<percent  match- 
ing basis  to  help  cooomunltlas  Improve  their 
sewage  collection  systems,  a  port  of  the  Na- 
tion's monstrous  water  pollution  problem. 

The  new  Federal  Water  Projects  Recreation 
Act  Is  said  to  be  like  Einstein's  theory.  Only 
two  men  understand  It  and  they  don't  agree. 

But.  basically.  It  permits  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Reclani|itlon  to  build, 
operate,  and  maintain  recniation  facilities 
around  Its  reservoirs. 

Because  It  has  lacked  thlu  power  In  the 
past,  many  of  the  great  reservoirs  of  the  West 
have  been  left  with  undeveloped  shorelines. 
Or.  In  some  cases,  the  Inability  of  the  Bureau 
to  develop  the  shorellnee  has  led  to  the  un- 
controlled gn'owth  of  honky-tonk  operations. 

A  vast  sjrstem  of  major  reservoirs  and  aque- 
ducts would  be  planned  for  the  Northeastern 
United  States  under  a  prrrvUlon  of  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 

Potentially,  this  Is  the  most  far  reaching  of 
all  the  conservation  measures  this  year — 
though  some  would  questloa  whether  the 
building  of  dams  on  a  massive  scale  Is  true 
conservation. 

With  all  that  has  been  doie  this  year  and 
last.  Is  there  anything  remaining  to  be  done 
next  year  and  the  yeftr  after? 

The  conservationists  say  tl^ere's  still  plen- 
ty to  be  done,  especially  in  the  cities,  where 
the  people  are.  rather  than  oMt  in  the  woods 
where  the  Interests  of  the  loonservatlonlsts 
has  traditionally  centered. 

And  they  fully  Intend  to  liesnlnd  Congress 
and  the  President  of  his  woffls  In  the  mes- 
sage on  natural  beauty: 

"We  must  not  only  jwotect  the  countryside 
and  save  It  from  destruction,  we  must  re- 
store what  has  been  destroyed  and  salvage 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  0Ur  cities.  Our 
conservation  must  be  not  Just  the  classic  ccm- 
servatlon  of  protection  and  development,  but 
a  creative  conservation  of  restoration  and 
Innovation.  | 

"Its  concern  Is  not  with  nature  alone,  but 
with  the  total  relation  between  man  and  the 
world  around  him.  Its  object  Is  not  Just 
man's  welfare,  but  the  dloilty  of  man's 
vwt."  T 

Mountain  Lovn's  Dsxam  OTkass  Realitt 
(By  Aubrey  Graves) 

"ATOP   SPRCCK    KWDB 

"(By  A.  Lee, Maynard) 

"I  am  not  a  mountain  cUmiber.  I  have  not 
driven  the  plton  deep  Into  the  rock  and 
«wung  out  over  hxmdreds  of  feet  oif  nothing 
so  that  I  might  climb  eve<i  higher.  But. 
after  Spruce  Knob.  I  think  I  tCderstand  why 
•ome  men  climb  motintalns. 

"It  Is  a  rare  and  precious  feeling  to  stand 
on  the  rooftop  of  West  Vli|glnla — to  know 
that  In  all  the  State  not  a  mbti  stands  above 
you.  '^ 

"Up  there  Is  wind  to  be  teeted;  wind  that 
lias  never  before  felt  the  face  of  man.  It 
brushes  past  carelessly.  Intent  only  on  Its 
purpose  of  creating  a  symphony,  whistling 
and  moaning  through  the  wind-shaped 
truces,  pushing  and  twisting  the  limbs  Into 
shapes  and  patterns  that  testify  to  the  wind's 
•oftly  powerful  force. 

"There  Is  practically  nothing  to  see  from 
thW  frooftop— nothing,  that  Is,  as  long  as 
•Ights  are  classified  In  terms  of  man-made 
objects.  The  hand  of  man  ts  barely  visible. 
»nd  these  visions  are  close  at  hand,  easily 
left  behind  by  moving  down  the  trails  and 
out  of  sight.  In  nature's  daasiflcation,  how- 
•w.  there  la  much  to  see.  The  mountains 
roetch  away  in  all  directions,  unimproved 
by  any  of  man's  monimaents  to  his  own  folly. 

'It  Is  possible  to  drop  oil  the  mountain 
down  into  the  vaUey  of  Sene«a  Creek  whara 


careftil  eyes  can  spot  native  trout,  perhaps 
for  t&e  first  time.  Campflres  can  burn 
brightly  and  quietly  here,  and  the  sound  of 
rushing  water  provides  a  tranquilizer  that 
wlU  never  be  bottled — but  may  someday  be 
■tUled. 

"It  took  nature  thousands  of  years  to  mold 
the  ridge  and  valley  that  are  Spruce  Knob 
and  Seneca  Creek.  It  may  take  man  less 
than  a  decade  to  destroy  It." 

Aa  far  as  Spruce  Knob  and  Seneca  Rocks 
are  concerned,  Lee  Maynard  can  allay  his 
fears  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocka  National 
Recreation  Area,  encompassing  100,000  acres 
of  the  finest  acenery  and  recreation  poten- 
Uals  In  West  Virginia,  became  a  reality  when 
President  Johnson  affixed  his  signature  to 
Senate  bill  7  on  September  28. 

The  President,  In  signing  the  measure, 
noted  that  the  area  covers  "some  mighty 
si>ectacular  country — a  22-mlle  canyon  cut 
In  the  Alleghenles  by  the  South  Branch  of 
the  Potomac  River;  the  Jagged  peaks  of 
Seneca  Bocks;  fascinating  rock  formations 
on  Spruce  Knob." 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  plans  to  build  ad- 
ditional camping  grounds  In  the  area,  more 
and  better  trails  and  a  scenic  highway  from 
Smoke  Hole  to  Seneca  Rocks — all  as  part  of 
the  President's  program  to  make  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  a  demonstration  beauty  spot  for 
the  Nation,  with  emphasis  on  recreation. 

Provisions  In  S.  7  do  permit  some  mining, 
ixmibering,  and  livestock  grading  In  the  area. 
A  dam  Is  envisioned.  The  concern  for  con- 
servationists now  Is  to  make  certain  that 
this  will  not  be  carried  out  In  a  manner  that 
win  destroy  or  damage  the  natural  environ- 
ment. 

About  40  percent  of  the  100,000  acres  Is 
within  Monongahela  National  Forest;  some 
60  percent  Is  privately  owned.  Four-fifths 
of  the  area  Is  forested,  about  4  percent  Is 
cleared  bottomland  and  the  remainder  Is 
mostly  In  rldgetop  and  hillside  farms,  some 
abandoned  and  some  still  utilized. 

Non-Federal  lands  are  to  be  acquired  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $3.6  million,  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  Development  costs  are  figured  now 
at  $19.8  million. 

The  area  Is  divided  into  two  parts:  one 
containing  74,000  acres  between  Seneca  Rocks 
and  the  Smoke  Hole  country;  the  other  cov- 
ering 24.000  acres  around  and  north  of  Spruce 
Knob.  Both  will  provide  recreation  facilities 
for  27  million  people  living  within  a  150-mlle 
radius  and  some  60  million  living  within  a 
300- mile  drive. 

Within  it  are  the  fast-flowing,  clear 
streams  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac 
and  Its  tributary.  North  Fork,  which  offers 
white-water  canoeing  and  excellent  fishing; 
the  high  mountain  country  around  Spruce 
Knob  and  Spruce  Mountain,  vrtth  beautiful 
and  ertenslve  scenic  views;  the  highly 
scenic  sldewalls  of  the  two  main  streams; 
the  long  vistas  of  North  Mountain,  Cave 
Mountain  and  other  of  the  high  ridges, 
which  appeal  to  hikers,  hunters  and  sight- 
seers. 

Abundant  wildlife  roams  the  forests  and 
mountains.  There  are  Impressive  geologic 
formations  such  as  the  spires  of  Seneca 
Rocks,  rising  1 ,000  feet  above  the  valley  floor, 
also  Blue  Rock,  Castle  Rock  and  Eagle  Rock, 
all  popular  with  mountain  climbers. 

Included  are  the  Intriguing  Smoke  Holes, 
over  which  a  smoky  haze  hangs,  and  Seneca 
Caverns.  Ertenslve  opportunities  exist  for 
camping,  picnicking,  rock  hounding  and  cave 
exploration. 

If  the  envisioned — and  controversial — dam 
is  built  at  Royal  Glen  on  the  South  Branch, 
Just  below  its  confluence  with  the  North 
Fork  of  the  South  Branch,  It  will  create  a 
2,800-acre  reservoir  on  which,  dam  partisans 
say.  boating  would  be  permitted. 

In  addition  to  serving  recreational  needs, 
development  of  the  area  wUl  provide  new 


JdM  and  business  opport\inltlea  in  a  section 
of  iiigh  unemployment. 

By  1970,  tb«  Foreat  Servlca  estimates,  an- 
nual recreational  use  of  the  area  will  amount 
to  1  million  visitor -days  eind  will  provide 
an  annual  income  of  from  $6.5  to  $10  million 
for  a  part  of  distressed  Appalachia. 


DEATH  OP  ADM.  CHESTER  WILLIAM 

NIMTTZ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  knov 
all  In  this  Chamber  were  saddened  over 
the  death  of  Adm.  Chester  William 
Nlmltz.  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing in  charge  of  some  of  this  Nation's 
entertainment  activities  during  World 
War  n,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  this  great  man. 
During  our  visits  to  the  Pacific,  he  could 
not  have  been  more  gracious  and  courte- 
ous despite  the  demands  upon  his  time 
and  the  pressures  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  Admiral  Nimitz*  feats 
will  certainly  be  enshrined  in  the  annals 
of  naval  and  American  history.  Given 
the  awesome  task  of  rebuilding  our  fleet 
following  the  devastating  attack  by  the 
Japanese  at  Pearl  Harbor,  he  fired  our 
men  with  new  courage  and  took  the  steps 
necessary  to  assemble  the  greatest 
armada  imder  one  flag  in  history.  The 
rest  is,  although  sounding  legendary, 
history. 

The  battles  of  the  Coral  Sea,  Midway, 
and  Guadalcanal  come  readily  to  mind. 
It  was  this  last  engagement  that  turned 
the  tide  of  war  against  Japan,  and,  of 
course,  led  to  the  surrender  of  Japan  on 
the  battleship,  Missouri,  on  September  2, 
1945.  Admiral  Nlmltz  rightfully  partici- 
pated in  that  ceremony. 

Mr.  President,  upon  returning  to  this 
country.  Admiral  Nlmltz  was  given  a  tre- 
mendous welcome  and  Invited  to  address 
Congress.  In  this  address,  he  pointed 
out  the  Importance  of  seapower  in  his- 
tory and,  of  course,  these  words  cer- 
tainly have  great  significance  today. 
Following  the  war,  the  five-star  admiral 
was  called  upon  to  serve  in  various  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  In  the  Government 
and  also  served  8  years  on  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  California. 
Interestingly  enough,  he  also  acted  as  an 
adviser  on  the  motion  picture  portray- 
ing the  life  of  our  great  naval  hero,  John 
Paul  Jones.  Certainly,  Mr.  President, 
Admiral  Nlmltz  carried  on  In  the  finest 
traditions  of  our  country  and  the  Navy. 
His  life,  like  that  of  John  Paul  Jones, 
will  serve  to  inspire  countless  midship- 
men as  they  continue  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  the  Naval  Academy,  which  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  loved  so  dearly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  and  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  commending  Admiral 
Nimitz  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)   Times, 
Feb.  22,  1966] 

Trb  Wisk  Lxgact   or  ADiinuL   Nocrrz 

Serenely,   with  the  dignity  that  marked 

his  life.  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz  died 

Sunday  at  bis  home  on  the  naval  reservation 

on  TerbA  Buena  Island,  In  San  FrancUoo 

B*y. 
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Here  waa  a  man,  an  Intellect,  a  military 
leader,  wbo  led  the  mightiest  fighting  fl««t 
ever  known — and  ruled  an  area  greater  than 
ever  entrusted  to  any  one  commander. 

Admiral  Nlmltz,  a  submariner,  superrlsed 
the  Pacific  undersea*  forces  that  brought 
Japan  to  Its  logistic  icnees  In  World  War  n, 
many  months  before  the  atom  bomb  admin- 
istered the  coup  de  grace.  He  also  directed 
the  buildup  of  an  array  of  land  and  sea- 
baaed  alrpower  that  wiped  out  the  enemy's 
fleets,  and  completed  the  devastation  of  Its 
homeland. 

This  soft-spoken,  Introepecttve  officer, 
therefore,  presided  over  the  vast  engines  of 
destruction  of  what  mankind  hopes  was  the 
last  of  the  total  wars.  (One  more  global 
conflict,  of  course,  would  Indeed  be  the  last.) 
Now  that  Admiral  Nlmltz  has  departed,  at 
80,  to  the  special  Valhalla  reserved  for  our 
naUonal  heroes.  It  might  be  well  to  ponder 
hie  legacy.  To  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was 
an  abiding  believer  In  seapower.  But  he 
realized,  and  often  said,  that  seapower  must 
meet  the  changing  strategic  needs  of  our 
times. 

Per  example,  the  major  element  of  today's 
Pacific  Fleet  stands  guard  off  southeast  Asia. 
Modernized,  mobile.  It  Is  our  reliable  back- 
up for  Vietnam  land  operations.  Ita  com- 
mitment ranges  from  pole  to  pole.  And  It 
boasts  the  first  nuclear-driven  vessels 
ordered  for  the  Navy,  Including  the  superb 
carrier  Enterprise. 

We  have  66  nuclear  submarines  at  sea; 
Polaris-armed  submarines  rim  the  world's 
continents. 

Our  Navy  Insures  that  supply  lines  will 
remain  open  between  U.8.  coastal  ports  and 
areas  of  conflict,  large  or  small,  actual  or 
Impending. 

There  U  a  continuing  need  to  keep  the 
fleet  modern,  however,  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  missiles  and  rockets.  As  Repre- 
sentative Chxt  HountLo.  Democrat,  of 
Montebello.  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  has  said:  "We  must 
be  alert  to  assure  that  the  reluctance  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  Invest  In  surface 
warshlfjs  does  not  let  our  Navy  lapae  Into 
obsolescence.  We  must  build  modern  war- 
ships for  our  future  Navy — warships  with  the 
proven  advantages  of  nuclear  propulsion." 

[From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Poat,   Feb 

ai.  1966] 
Asm.  Chbstb  Nimtte,  80,  Dna — Lxd  Hibtokt's 
Oekatot  Flcet 
(By  Bdward  T.  Polllard) 
Fleet  Adm.  Chester  William  Nlmlta.  the  last 
of    America's    flve-star    sailors    who   distin- 
guished  themselves   in   World   War   II,  died 
yesterday  at  his  home  on  Verba  Bueua  Island, 
near  San  Francisco.    He  was  80. 

A  Navy  spokesman  sold  Admiral  NlmltE, 
who  had  suffered  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  Jan- 
uary 3  and  waa  hospitalized  for  2  weeks  after- 
Ward,  died  of  "compUcaUona  following  a 
stroke." 

He  had  undergone  back  surgery  November 
9,  1964.  and  was  In  Oak  Knoll  Naval  Hospital 
In  Oakland,  Calif.,  for  a  checkup  when  he 
suffered  the  stroke.  President  Johnson  sent 
him  a  telegrum  at  that  Ume  praising  his 
"Indomitable  spirit  that  gave  ua  hope  20 
years  ago." 

A  graveside  service  and  burial  with  military 
honors  are  scheduled  for  Thursday  afternoon 
at  Oolden  Gate  Cemetery  In  nearby  San 
Brtmo. 

In  World  War  n  Admiral  NlmlU  had  under 
his  command  the  greatest  armada  under  one 
flag  In  history— 6,256  ships  of  all  types,  and 
14.847  combat  aircraft.  Besides  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
needed  to  operate  and  maintain  this  great 
force,  he  had  under  his  command  six  di- 
visions of  VS.  marines. 

But  this  was  In  Aug\ist  1»48.  at  the  time 
of  Japan's  surrender  In  Tokyo  Bay. 
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When  Admiral  Nlmlts  was  aaaigned  as 
commander  In  chief.  Pacific  Fleet,  on  De- 
cemher  17,  1941,  the  large  part  of  America's 
seiq>ower  was  a  shambles.  Ten  days  before 
this,  Japcmese  bombers  had  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor  and  sunk  18  ships.  Including  8 
battleshlpa — all  of  the  heavyweights  that 
the  United  States  had  In  the  Pacific. 

Admiral  Nlmltz  succeeded  Adm.  Hus- 
band Klmmel,  who  was  relieved  of  his 
Pacific  command  after  the  Japanese  attack. 
It  was  a  painful  duty  for  Nlmltz  since  Klm- 
mel was  an  old  and  close  friend. 

"It  might  have  happened  to  me,"  he  told 
the  heartbroken  Klmmel. 

Admiral  Nlmltz  had  a  formidable  Job  on 
his  hands.  He  not  only  had  to  prevent  the 
Japanese  from  taking  advantage  of  their 
Pearl  Harbor  strike,  but  also  to  rob  them  of 
the  initiative  and  go  on  the  offensive. 
Fortunately,  his  aircraft  carriers  were  at 
sea  when  the  bombs  fell  on  December  7. 

"I  have  Just  assumed  a  great  responsibility 
which  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  discharge,"  he 
said  on  taking  command. 

He  began  to  make  good  on  that  pledge  in 
a  spectacular  way  on  May  4,  1942,  when 
American  and  Japanese  forces  clashed  In  the 
Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  The  engagement 
lasted  5  days,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  Japanese  were  frustrated  In  an  attempt 
to  bring  off  a  seaborne  Invasion  of  Port 
Moresby.  New  Guinea. 

The  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  was  fought 
entirely  by  naval  air  forces;  at  no  time  was 
there  contact  between  surface  ships,  which 
got  Into  the  action  only  to  the  extent  of  fir- 
ing their  antiaircraft  guns.  The  United 
States  lost  the  aircraft  carrier  Lexington  in 
the  fighting,  but  the  threat  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  had  been  ellmlnr.ted  for  the 
time  being. 

A  month  later.  June  4  to  6.  came  the  Bat- 
tle of  Midway  In  which  'American  carrier 
planes  sank  four  of  Japan's  finest  and  largest 
carriers  and  a  heavy  cruiser.  An  estimated 
4.800  Japanese  were  killed  or  drowned. 

This  battle  ended  Japan's  hopes  of  taking 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  war.  Some  time  later.  Admiral 
Nlmltz  said  that  after  the  Coral  Sea  and 
Midway  vlctorle8,^t  "just  became  a  ques- 
tion of  time." 

JUDOXD  CORSXCTLT 

Naval  historians  always  have  considered 
the  Battle  of  Midway  a  great  test  of  Admiral 
Nlmitz's  nerve  and  Judgment.  In  ordering 
Adm.  William  F.  Halsey  to  take  his  task 
force  to  the  waters  near  Midway  Island,  he 
waa  risking  a  Japanese  attack  In  some  other 
area— but  he  had  Judged  correctly  that  the 
enemy  would  strike  toward  the  Central 
I'aclfic,  and  was  waiting  for  him. 

In  mid-November  of  1942,  the  Americans 
met  the  Japanese  In  the  Battle  of  the  Solo- 
mons, a  fierce  and  old-fashioned  engage- 
ment that  thwarted  an  enemy  attempt  to 
drive  the  Yanks  off  Guadalcanal  and  Into 
the  sea. 

The  Japanese  lost  2  battleships,  a  cruiser, 
2  destroyers,  and  12  transports.  Something 
like  24,000  Japanese  soldiers  aboard  the 
transports  were  drowned.  The  United  States 
lost  two  light  cruisers  and  six  destroyers. 

The  tide  of  war  turned  against  Japan 
with  the  final  conquest  of  Guadalcanal.  At 
this  time,  the  commands  of  Admiral  Nlmltz 
und  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  were  separated,  with  Nlmltz  con- 
trolling land  as  well  as  sea  forces  in  his  area 
and  MacArthur  conunandlng  sea  and  land 
forces  In  the  South  Pacific. 


194S,  to  witness  the  formal  siurender  of 
Japan.  He  then  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  on  October  5  received  from  Wash- 
ington the  greatest  welcome  the  Nation's 
Capital  had  given  a  returning  Navy  hero 
since  Adm.  George  Dewey  came  home  after 
hU  victory  In  Manila  Bay. 

Addressing  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
the  taU,  white-haired  Nlmltz  talked  about 
the  reasons  for  Japan's  defeat,  saying- 

"Japan,  a  maritime  nation  dependent  on 
food  and  materials  from  overseas,  was 
stripped  of  her  seapower"  while  the  United 
States  "had  the  seapower  which  made  It 
possible  to  capture — and  hold— the  bases 
within  Japan's  system  of  Inner  defenses  from 
which  our  ^Army's  very  long  range  bombers 
and  other  aircraft  9perated." 

He  urged  Congress  and  his  countrj-men  to 
maintain  the  Nation's  seapower  that  "we 
may  continue  to  live  as  free  men." 

"Seapower  Is  our  birthright."  he  said  In 
another  speech  that  year.  "Without  sea- 
power we  would  not  be  the  victors  today." 

As  a  young  officer.  Admiral  Nlmltz  spent 
much  of  his  career  on  submarines  and 
throughout  World  War  II  hU  flag  flew  from 
the  submarine  Grayling  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
amidst  the  wreckage  of  ships  bombed  by  the 
Japanese.  He  hauled  down  hU  flag  in  giv- 
ing up  his  conunand.  and  on  December  15 
1945,  succeeded  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King  as  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  an  assignment  that 
lasted  lor  2  years. 

HEAOEO   SECPRTTY   GROUP 

In  1951.  President  Truman  appointed  Nlm- 
ltz as  Chairman  of  a  Commission  on  Internal 
Security  and  Individual  Rlghte.  an  agency 
that  grew  out  of  charges  made  by  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  Republican,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, about  Communists  In  Government. 

Admiral  Nlmltz  also  served  for  8  years  on 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  acted  as  adviser  on  a  motion  pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  Revolutionary  Naval  Hero 
John  Paul  Jones. 

Cheater  William  Nlmltz  was  bom  in  Fred- 
ericksburg. Tex.,  on  February  24,  1886,  the 
son  of  Chester  Bemhard  and  Anna  (Henke) 
Nlmltz.  His  paternal  great-grandparents, 
Charles  Helnrlch  and  Meta  (Melrrotte)  Nlm- 
ltz. came  from  Bremen,  Germany.  In  1843  and 
settled  In  Charleston.  B.C.  They  later  moved 
to  Fredericksburg,  a  town  with  a  large  Ger- 
man population  situated  near  the  present 
site  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  ranch. 


A    XOTAI.    WKLCOMX 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  later  reassigned 
the  commands,  with  MacArthur  In  charge  of 
all  land  forces  and  NlmlU  directing  sea  forces 
as  the  drive  went  forward  that  finally  brought 
Japan  to  her  knees. 

Admiral  Nlmltz  was  aboard  the  battleship 
Miitouri    In    Tokyo   Bay    on    September    2, 


RKARED  INTKXAS 

The  future  admiral's  father  died  before 
he  was  bom,  and  he  was  reared  by  his  grand- 
father at  Kerrviile,  Tex.  As  a  youth,  he 
wanted  to  go  to  West  Point,  but  went  In- 
stead to  the  US.  Naval  Academy.  He  was 
gr^uated  seventh  In  his  cl»8s  at  Annapolis 
In  1905. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  VSS.  Ohio,  and 
sailed  aboard  her  to  the  Far  East,  where 
she  became  the  flagship  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 
In  September  1906,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  U.S.S.  Baltimore,  and  on  January  31, 
1007.  he  was  comq^lssloned  as  an  ensign. 
His  progression  In  rank  thereafter  was  steady, 
and  he  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral  on 
June  23,  1938.  * 

In  World  War  I,  he  was  on  submarine  dut) 
as  aide  and  later  chief  of  staff  to  Adm.  Sam- 
uel S.  Roblson,  commanding  the  submarine 
force  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Then  In  the  post- 
war years  came  a  course  of  Instruction  at  the 
Naval  War  College  In  Newport,  R.I.,  and  var- 
ious sea  assignments. 

In  June  1939.  Admiral  Nlmltz  became 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  ol  the 
Navy  Department.  He  held  this  position 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
When  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed him  coounander  In  chief  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet,  he  proceeded  to  Hawaii  In  the 
greatest  secrecy.  In  civilian  clothes  and  under 
an  assumed  name. 


February  23,  1966 
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nvx  STABS  nr  1044 

The  ranks  of  admiral  of  thd  fleet  and  of 
general  of  the  army,  symbolized  by  five  stars, 
»ere  authorized  by  Congress  In  December  of 
1944. 

Admiral  Nlmltz  was  the  lasll  of  the  four 
Nsvy  men  who  achieved  the  ritik.  He  was 
preceded  In  death  by  the  others — Admirals 
King  and  Halsey  and  Adm.  WllUam  D.  Leahy, 
personal  adviser  to  Presidents  Eoosevelt  and 
Tttiman. 

Only  two  flve-star  generals  remain  of  the 
flye  who  held  that  rank:  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower and  Omar  Bradley.  The  others,  now 
dead,  were  Generals  George  iC.  Marshall, 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  H.  H.  (Hap)  Arnold, 
who  was  In  command  of  the  wtartlme  Army 
Air  Corps. 
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CONCLUSION   OF   MOftNINQ 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morning  business?  IIJ  not,  mom 
Ing  business  is  closed. 


AUKNINC 

::!ER.  Is 
itn 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MHilTillRY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHOttlZATION. 
FISCAL  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICEli,    Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unnnlshed  business  which  is  S 
2791. 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
0.'  the  bUl  (S.  2791)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
research,  development,  test,  t^nd  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  this 
authorization  bill.  [■ 

The  bill  is  recommended  unanimously 
by  the  17  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  1 

These  17  members  probably'have  some 
differences  of  opinion  on  whether  we 
mould  have  become  committea  in  South 
Vietnam  in  the  first  instance  and  about 
what  we  should  do  to  bring  about  an 
Honorable  end  to  the  conflict  there. 

The  reporting  of  this  bill  without  dls- 
Knt  Is  to  me  an  indication  that  the  com- 
mittee has  looked  upon  it  as  $  means  of 
wpporting  the  members  of  our  Armed 
mc«  and  of  making  it  possible  for  the 
"Mident  to  negoUate  from  strength 

a  there  are  Senators  who  are  thinMng 
Mopposing  this  bUl  to  record  their  dis- 
wjMure  wnth  some  aspect  of  the  policies 
!f,^n  .?,  °^^*^  ^^  Vietnam,  I  urge  them 
to  consider  how  they  would  comtrue  such 
^PoslUon  if  they  were  on  active  duty 

r»«fn^™^  ^"^'^^  ^^  rtsklnK  their 
It^  ^'O'nbat  in  southeast  A$la. 

vot.isi^'^-*™  ^°^^  '"^°  are  tempted  to 
foiw  "*  protest  against  a  failure  to 
^one  course  or  another.  I  ask  that 
^contemplate  how  those  hostile  to  us 
JJjWreact  to  a  substantial  vc^e  against 

veil'i!"^^  ^^*'  ^  S"ch  an  eveht  our  ad- 

^ate  in  their  refusal  to  t»Jk  peace. 

™re  is  even  a  close  vote,  Ithese  ad- 
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versaries  are  much  more  likely  to  scorn 
the  diligent  efforts  of  the  President  to 
find  a  solution  that  maintains  our  na- 
tional honor. 

The  procurement  authorization  hi  the 
pending  bill  would  support  appropria- 
tions to  buy  more  aircraft,  missiles  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles.  Some  of  these 
weapons  are  needed  to  replace  losses  al- 
ready incurred  and  others  are  sought  to 
build  our  strength  in  case  the  Vietcong 
give  us  no  choice  except  to  continue  to 
fight. 

The  research  and  development  authori- 
zation would  support  a  more  intense 
effort  to  combat  the  new  kind  of  malaria 
our  forces  have  encountered  in  Vietnam. 
Other  research  and  development  objec- 
tives include  more  protective  clothing, 
transportable  medical  facilities,  devices 
to  warn  of  the  presence  of  a  stealthy 
enemy,  better  defensive  fire  for  heli- 
copters, adaptations  of  aircraft  to  con- 
figurations useful  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
improved  weapons  and  ordnance  for  the 
fleet. 

The  construction  authorization  would 
facilitate  the  movement  of  troops  and 
supplies  to  southeast  Asia  and  the  un- 
loading of  weapons  and  equipment  there, 
and  it  would  provide  facilities  for  our 
forces  stationed  in  that  area  and  the 
weapons  they  must  use. 

I  am  convinced  the  President  is  relent- 
lessly pursuing  an  objective  of  peace  with 
honor.  If  he  succeeds,  and  we  pray  that 
he  may,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
stop  the  use  of  any  funds  authorized  but 
no  longer  needed  for  their  original  pur- 
poses. But  surely  it  is  better  to  have  the 
miUtary  potential  this  bill  provides  and 
not  to  need  it  than  to  need  it  and  not 
have  it. 

As  the  chairman  has  suggested,  I  hope 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  will  con- 
clude that  this  is  a  measure  he  can  con- 
scientiously support  without  compromis- 
ing any  convictions. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
It  is  my  Intention  to  vote  in  favor  of 
S.  2791,  the  bill  authorizing  supplemental 
military  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  the  funds  provided  In  the  bill 
has  already  been  spent  by  reason  of  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam.  However,  my  vote 
will  not  be  a  vote  approving  the  present 
policy  of  committing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  boys  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  when  he  was 
before  our  committee  urging  that  we 
report  the  bill: 

Do  you  care  to  make  a  statement  about 
how  you  personaUy.  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  regard  this,  whether  you  would  re- 
gard this  as  congressional  approval  of  further 
escalation  of  our  flghtUig  la  South  Vietnam? 


To  my  question,  Secretary  McNamara 
responded: 

Unless  the  legislation  Is  drawn  differently 
than  the  present  draft  or  unless  the  legisla- 
tive situation  develops  differently  than  I 
believe  It  will,  I  would  not  believe  this  par- 
ticular acUon  of  Congress  would  affect  the 
question  of  escalation.  I  would  not  consider 
that  the  Congress  In  this  action  has  ex- 
pressed Its  will  one  way  or  the  other,  either 
In  favor  of  or  In  opposition  to  escalation. 


Also,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  highly 
respected  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  stated  that  a  vote  in 
favor  of  tne  pendhig  bill  is  not  a  vote  in 
favor  of  escalating  or  expanding  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  but  is  merely  a  vote 
to  authorize  funds  for  our  men  serving 
in  Vietnam,  and  that  some  of  that 
amount  has  already  been  spent. 

Many  thousands  of  the  finest  young 
men  who  have  ever  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces  anywhere  are  now  serving  in 
Vietnam.  I  spent  from  September  28  to 
October  19,  1965,  in  southeast  Asia.  I 
visited  every  area  of  South  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding every  Air  Force  base.  I  spoke 
with  many  GI's  from  my  State  of  Ohio. 
With  deep  sadness,  I  have  written  to 
the  mothers,  fathers,  and  wives  of  a 
number  of  these  boys  from  Ohio  who 
were  later  killed  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  those  men  did  not  ask 
to  be  sent  overseas.  Many  of  them  have 
been  killed  or  wounded  or  have  been  af- 
flicted with  malaria  in  its  most  virulent 
form.  They  have  been  exposed  to  other 
tropical  diseases  against  which  we 
Americans  seem  to  have  Uttle  or  no  im- 
munity. They  did  not  go  over  there  of 
their  free  wUl.  Therefore,  we  owe  them 
the  duty,  so  long  as  they  are  there,  to 
provide  them  with  the  utmost  support. 
That  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  those 
young  men  who  are  committed  by  this 
administration  to  conflict.  It  is  better 
to  provide  those  young  men  with  more 
than  they  need  rather  than  with  less. 
So,  of  course  I  support  measures  for 
their  welfare  while  they  are  involved  In 
the  fighting. 

At  the  same  time,  I  repudiate  any  sug- 
gestion that  Americans  in  Congress  and 
out  of  Congress  have  no  reason  to  be 
critical  of  the  policies  of  President  John- 
son and  the  militarists  who  seem  to  have 
had  the  President's  ear  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  they  had  with  his  Immediate 
predecessors  in  the  White  House  I  re- 
pudiate any  suggestion  that  we  lack 
patriotism. 

By  the  way,  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois 
strongly  and  vehemently  opposed  a  dec- 
laration of  war  by  our  Government 
against  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

His  was  the  leading  voice  in  Congress 
at  that  time  against  the  Mexican  War 
Lincoln  was  vlllified  and  denounced  by 
the  flag  wavers  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  questioned  his  patriotism 
Time  and  events  have  proved  his  great- 
ness. 

Last  week,  at  Atlanta,  Ga..  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  made  another  "warhawk" 
speech.  He  announced  that  neither  in- 
ternational opinion  nor  dissension  at 
home  would  cause  the  United  States  to 
halt  its  present  poUcy  in  Vietnam  He 
told  those  who  attended  the  meeting  that 
toe  Umted  State*  has  a  commitment  in 
Vietnam,  a  commitment  signed  by  three 
Presidents.  It  is  evident  that  he  referred 
to  Presidents  Eisenhower.  Kermedy  and 
Johnson.  But  it  has  been  stated  many 
times  in  this  Chamber,  and  can  readily 
be  proved,  that  President  Elsenhower 
made  no  commitment  whatever  to  In- 
volve our  forces  in  combat  overseas.   On 
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the  day  he  left  the  White  House,  the 
United  States  had  only  885  military  ad- 
visers In  Vietnam.  He  distinctly  stated, 
time  and  again,  that  It  was  the  respcnsl- 
bllity  of  the  Oovemment  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  prosecute  the  war  there. 

Our  Initial  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam made  by  President  Elsenhower  In 
1954  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  South 
Vietnam  stated: 

I  am  Instructing  the  American  Ambassador 
•  •  •  to  examine  with  you  •  •  •  how  an 
Intelligent  program  of  American  aid  •  •  • 
can  serve  to  assist  Vietnam  In  its  present 
hour  of  trial. 

He  added: 

The  purpose  of  this  offer  Is  to  assist  the 
Oovernment  of  Vietnam  In  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means.  •  •  •  The 
U.S.  Oovernment  hopes  that  such  aid,  com- 
bined with  yoiir  own  continuing  efforts,  will 
contribute  effectively  toward  an  Independent 
Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong  government. 

Can  anyone  claim  that  Prime  Minister 
Ky  of  South  Vietnam,  who  himself  was 
l9om  and  reared  In  Hanoi,  heads  a  strong, 
rlable  state?  He  claims  to  control  only 
700  of  2,600  villages  In  South  Vietnam. 
He  could  not  remain  in  power  1  month 
except  for  the  operations  of  our  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  support  ot 
our  Armed  Forces.  v 

It  is  historically  Incorrect  to  state  thaf 
the  United  States  was  committed  to  com- 
bat in  Vietnam  by  President  Kennedy 
who  said: 

Transforming  Vietnam  Into  a  Western 
redoubt  Is  ridiculous. 

Also,  shortly  before  his  assassination, 
our  late  great  President,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, said: 

I  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort 
U  made  by  the  Oovemment  [of  South  Viet- 
nam] to  win  popular  support  that  the  war 
can  be  won  out  there.  In  the  final  analysis. 
It  Is  their  war.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
to  win  It  or  lose  It.  We  can  help  them,  we 
can  give  them  equipment,  we  can  send  our 
men  out  there  as  advisers,  but  they  have 
to  win  it — the  people  of  Vietnam — against 
the  Conununlsts. 

We  are  prepared  to  continue  to  assist  them, 
but  I  don't  think  that  the  war  can  be  won 
unless  the  people  support  the  effort  and. 
In  my  opinion,  in  the  last  3  months  the 
Oovemment  had  gotten  out  of  touch  with 
the  people. 

There  Is  no  commitment  whatever 
there.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
Is  not  being  entirely  truthful  with  the 
American  people  when  he  states  that 
there  is  such  a  commitment. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  I  would  sleep 
better  at  night  if  Dean  Rusk  were  not  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  perhaps  paraphrasing  the  state- 
ment of  Jack  Valentl,  special  assistant 
to  the  President,  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  a  very  fine  man.  In  a  speech 
he  made  not  long  ago  when  I  say  that 
frankly,  I  would  sleep  better  tonight  and 
every  night.  If  someone  else  were  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  am  sure  that  many 
thousands  of  American  parents  of  the 
more  than  210,000  boys  presently  In  the 
poisonous  Jungles  and  rice  paddles  of 
Vietnam — a  nation  that  Is  of  no  strategic 
importance  whatever  to  the  defense  of 


the  United  States — would  sleep  better  at 
night  If  some  outstanding  American 
civilian  leader  were  Secretary  of  State, 
rather  than  Dean  Rusk,  who  is  the  lead- 
ing war  hawk  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 
Recently  Secretary  Rusk  was  asked: 
In  connection  with  any  conference  for  a 
cease-fire  or  an  armistice  In  Vietnam,  would 
you  be  agreeable  to  permitting  representa- 
tives of  the  Vletcong  to  sit  at  the  conference 
table? 

Dean  Rusk  said: 

I  would  have  to  consider  that. 

He  refused  to  answer  that  question. 
He  has  stated  on  other  occasions  that  he 
would  be  opposed  to  such  a  course  of 
action.  Yet  our  President  in  recent  ad- 
dresses has  represented  to  the  American 
people  that  he.  In  the  quest  for  peace. 
will  go  anywhere  tmd  meet  with  anyone. 

Every  knowledgeable  person  In  the 
United  States  knows  that  there  can  be 
no  cease-fire  or  armistice  in  Vietnam  un- 
less the  representatives  of  the  Vletcong 
or  National  LiJjeration  Front,  so  called, 
are  Included  as  delegates  at  that 
conference. 

They  should  be  Included  not  as  part 
of  the  Hanoi  delegation  but  as  Independ- 
ent delegates. 

I  would  sleep  better  at  night  If  we  had 
some  outstanding  American  appointed 
by  our  President  as  Secretary  of  State, 
after  the  President  wrote  a  "Dear  Dean" 
letter  to  eliminate  this  warhawk  Secre- 
tary of  State  from  his  Cabinet. 

I  can  name  three  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans. I  realize  that  it  is  perhaps  ef- 
frontery for  a  humble  Member  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  to 
make  such  a  suggestion  to  our  President. 

There  are  many  outstanding  Ameri- 
can civilian  leaders,  men  of  achievement, 
any  one  of  whom  would  make  a  great 
Secretary  of  State. 

Averell  Harrlman  would  certainly  be 
an  excellent  and  outstanding  Secretary 
of  State.  It  is  well  known  that  three 
Presidents.  President  Truman,  President 
Elsenhower,  and  the  late  great  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  tried  to  secure  a  lim- 
ited nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  We  failed 
to  accomplish  this  until  the  matter  was 
placed  under  the  leadership  of  Averell 
Harrlman.  There  has  been  no  violation 
of  that  llmlte<J  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
which  was  achieved  by  this  great  civilian 
leader,  former  Governor,  man  of  attain- 
ment, and  presently  roving  Ambassador 
at  Large  of  the  United  States. 

Another  great  American  civilian  leader 
who  would  have  the  respect  of  our  coun- 
try If  he  were  Secretary  of  State  would 
be  the  former  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Ambassador  Arthur 
0<ddberg. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  there  are  a  number  of 
U.S.  Senators  whose  life  achievements 
and  outstanding  patriotism  are  so  un- 
questioned that  there  Is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  would  make  fine  Secretaries  of 
State.  One  such  UB.  Senator  whose 
name  occurs  to  me  is  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russill],  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Cconmlttee. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  said  re- 
peatedly— and  I  have  heard  him  say  It 
so  many  times  I  feel  Uke  telling  him  It 


is  time  to  stop  playin?  his  wom-out 
record: 

If  the  neighbors  to  the  North  will  stop 
their  aggression  In  South  Vietnam,  then  Im- 
mediately we  will  withdraw  our  Armed  Forces 
from  South  Vietnam. 

I  saw  an  officers'  club  being  erected  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
club  now  being  constructed  would  last  in 
perpetuity.  We  are  building  permanent 
bases  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  elsewhere 
in  Vietnam  and  others  In  Thailand.  It 
appears  that  we  Intend  to  be  there  for  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  President,  after  1  or  2  weeks  in 
southeast  Asia,  what  I  obsen-ed  there 
caused  me  to  change  my  mind  about 
many  things. 

For  example,  I  learned  firsthand  that 
the  forces  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  which  is  the  official  Vletcong  or- 
ganization in  South  Vietnam,  were  not 
infiltrators  from  the  north,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  them  were  not  Communists. 
The  NLP  has  representatives  in  various 
Asiatic,  African,  and  European  capitals. 

Secretary  Rusk,  however,  evades  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  should  sit  in 
a  conference.  Instead,  his  argument  is 
that  Hsmol  represents  the  Vletcong,  be- 
cause of  the  close  ties  between  the  Vlet- 
cong and  Hanoi. 

Mr.  President,  our  American  Revolu- 
tionary War  could  properly  be  termed  a 
national  war  of  liberation.  According  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  George 
Washington,  when  he  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware River  with  his  forces  on  Christmas 
night,  was  guilty  of  making  a  sneak  at- 
tack. In  almost  every  public  speech  our 
warhawk  Secretary  of  State  has  made, 
that  I  have  read,  he  refers  to  "sneak 
attack" — "the  sneak  attack  at  Pleiku," 
and  sneak  attacks  elsewhere  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

Well,  on  Christmas  night,  in  the  dari:- 
ness.  Gen.  George  Washington  took  his 
little  force  across  the  Delaware  River. 
We  Americans  do  not  consider  that  he 
made  a  sneak  attack  when  he  attacked 
the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  killed  their 
leader.  Colonel  Rail,  and  captured  2,000 
of  them.  We  Americans  consider  that  a 
great  victory,  and  a  turning  point  of  the 
revolution. 

I  have  suggested  that  I  would  sleep 
better  at  night  If  any  one  of  three  out- 
standing civilians  in  our  coimtry  were 
Secretary  of  State  instead  of  Dean  Rusk. 
I  see  before  me  Senators  whom  I  would 
like  to  see  in  that  capacity. 

One  is  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
to  whom  I  adverted  a  few  moments  ago. 
and  whom  I  hold  in  highest  admiration. 
But,  of  course,  he  has  a  sure  and  certain 
seat  in  the  US.  Senate.  He  is  the 
greatest  vote  getter  In  the  South.  I 
happened  to  be  in  a  delegation  to  a  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  from  my 
State  of  Ohio  that  cast  some  votes  for 
him  for  nominee  for  Presdent  of  the 
United  States  some  years  ago.  I  know 
that  his  work  is  too  Important  and  he  is 
too  highly  respected  and  honored  by  his 
Senate  colleagues  to  consider  leaving  the 
Senate  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  State; 
but  I  am  merely  naming  him  as  one  of 
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three  distinguished  AmerliJluia  who,  I 
feel,  would  have  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  j 

Secretary  of  State  RusK  stated  that 
the  National  Liberation  Pitont  was  not 
duly  elected  by  anyone  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Was  Prime  Minister  Ky,  this 
flamboyant  air  marshal,  so  called,  of 
the  Saigon  government  of  South  Vietnam 
elected?  He  was  made  Prime  Minister 
by  10  generals  who  overthrew  the  civil- 
ian authority  in  the  Saigon  government, 
and  he  has  been  in  power  since,  bolstered 
up,  of  course,  by  our  CIA  and  by  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  minfl  yielding  to 
me? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hesitate  to  Interrupt 
the  Senator.  I  think  he  knows  that  he 
is  one  of  the  great  sources  otf  inspiration 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
has  been  for  a  long,  long  time,  partic- 
ularly in  connection  with  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  foreign  policy. 
I  have  said  out  of  his  presence,  and  I  say 
now  in  his  presence,  that  he.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grttenimo],  whom  I 
see  on  the  floor,  and  certain  other  Sen- 
ators, have  been  my  leaders  ;ln  this  field. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
Senator's  comments  about  *he  position 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  taken  In 
regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  South  Vietnam. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  share  my 
Interpretation  of  the  policies  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  connection  with  his 
testimony  the  other  day,  when  he  pointed 
out  that  we  have  some  40  security  pact 
commitments  around  the  world,  and  does 
he  share  my  understanding,  subject  to 
further  clarification  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  he  would  have  us  move  in 
with  American  troops  to  enforce  those 
security  pacts  if,  in  any  of  those  under- 
(leveloped  areas  of  the  world,  a  civil  war 
breaks  out,  there  Is  some  chaUenge  to  an 
existing  govermnent,  and  we  decide  to 
support  that  existing  government?  Does 
the  Senator  share  my  view  that  appar- 
ently the  Secretary  of  State's  doctrine,  as 
Mr.  Reston  referred  to  it  the  other  day 
as  the  "Rusk  doctrine."  means  that  the 
people  of  our  country  can  look  forward 
to  the  commitment  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  dying  aU  around  the 
world  in  case  an  issue  is  raised  under  any 
of  those  security  pacts. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  share  the 
Senators  apprehension.  I  share  his 
JJews.  That  is  precisely  the  import  of 
we  Rusk  doctrine  which  draws  no  dls- 
unrtlon  whatsoever  between  powerful. 
mdustrial  democraUc  states  in  Europe. 
«na  weak,  underdeveloped,  undemocratic 
states  in  Asia. 

t^**/- MORSE.  The  Senator  will  recall 
"lat  the  Secretary  of  State  reUes  heavily 
upon  the  so-called  Tonkin  Bay  resolu- 
~2„°L^"^^*  1964.  The  Senator  will 
™<»u  Uiat  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
1  ne  thought  the  vote  would  have  been 
^J!f*L'"  ^^  Senate  had  the  Senate 
f^wn  that  Instead  of  having  20.000 
«^  there  at  the  time  of  that  resolu- 
^.  we  would  have  205.000  in  South 
V«»*m  today  plus  an  additional  many 
"'WBands,  making  a  total  of  some  305,- 
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000.  if  we  count  the  Navy  personnel  now 
in  the  waters  of  that  area,  and  the  troops 
we  have  In  Thailand  and  other  surround- 
ing areas. 

Does  not  the  Senator  share  my  view- 
point that  if  the  Senate  knew  at  that 
time.  In  the  course  of  18  months,  that  we 
would  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  300,- 
000  American  boys  there,  risking  their 
lives  in  support  of  what  the  Senator  has 
referred  to  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
Oovemment  which  is  not  even  covered 
by  the  Geneva  accords,  that  the  vote 
might  have  been  different? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  connection  with 
the  kind  words  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
concerning  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
fMr.  Russell],  that  he  was  part  of  an 
Ohio  delegation  which  once  voted  for  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  President,  I 
would  add  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  had  been  Secretary  of  State  or 
President  at  that  time,  we  would  not 
now  be  in  the  mess  we  are  in  southeast 
Asia  today,  because  he  opposed  our  mili- 
tary commitment.  However,  he  may  feel, 
having  been  committed,  that  we  would 
have  to  go  ahead;  but,  at  that  time,  he 
was  utterly  opposed  and  so  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  therefore  deserves  the  congratu- 
lations and  thanks  of  all  of  us  for  the 
stand  which  he  would  have  exercised, 
had  he  been  in  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  hope  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
to  express  my  humble  thanks  and  deep 
appreciation  for  the  very  complimentary 
statements  made  about  me. 

It  Is  true  that  I  did  strongly  oppose 
becoming  involved  in  Vietnam,  even  in  a 
limited  war,  at  the  outset. 

However,  after  we  became  Involved.  I 
must  say  in  all  candor  that  my  views 
are  completely  different  from  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  as  to  how  we  could  extricate 
ourselves. 

I  am  looking  for  someone  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  magic  formula  to  permit  us 
to  get  out  of  this  situation  with  honor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Of  course.  I  had 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  regarding  our  initial  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

As  a  student  of  history,  I  know  that  at 
the  time  John  Poster  Dulles  and  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  had  come  to  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  that  we  would  send  in  our 
I>aratroopers  and  airplanes  to  the  rescue 
of  Dienbienphu,  trying  to  make  a  last 
minute  effort  to  save  the  French  colonial 
empire,  the  Senator  from  Georgia's 
strong  views  against  that  operation  pre- 
vailed. His  strong  views  also  had  im- 
portant backers  In  Europe  among  our 
allies.  Anthony  Eden,  then  Foreign 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  Winston 
Churchill,  Prime  Minister,  manifested  a 
feeling  of  outrage  that  we  would  even 
think  of  sending  in  our  Armed  Forces  at 
that  time. 

We  refused  to  sign  the  Geneva  accords 
In  1954  which  provided  that  there  would 


be  an  election  in  Vietnam— not  In  South 
Vietnam  or  In  North  Vietnam,  but  In 
Vietnam — and.  it  was  agreed  in  that 
agreement  that  the  line  of  the  17th 
parallel  was  not  a  boundary  which  sepa- 
rated the  coimtry  but  was  tm  artificial 
demarcation  line.  The  Geneva  accords 
provided  for  a  free  election  in  Vietnam. 
Then,  after  the  CIA  and  others  got 
through,  it  was  called  oflf  and  that  free 
election  was  never  held.  ^ 

President  Eisenhower,  In  his  memoirs 
stated  that  had  the  election  been  held 
in  accordance  with  the  Geneva  accords, 
then,  in  his  opinion.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would 
have  received  80  percent  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  President,  recently,  an  argument 
has  been  advanced  in  the  Senate  and 
elsewhere  which  has  no  validity  what- 
ever I  believe,  and  this  Is  another  of  the 
straws  at  which  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  has  clutched. 

He  refers  to  the  SEATO  treaty  which 
this  Nation  entered  Into  in  1954.  The 
SEATO  collective  defense  treaty  was 
signed  by  eight  nations.  We  signed. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  signers 
Australia  has  sent  850  combat  troops  to 
our  aid  in  Vietnam.  New  Zealand  has 
sent  a  token  force  of  200  men. 

Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand 
Prance,  and  Great  Britain,  also  signed 
that  agreement,  but  not  one  of  them  has 
sent  a  combat  soldier  to  our  aid.  The 
nations  who  are  closest  to  the  scene  of 
the  trouble  and  would  have  the  most  to 
fear  if  there  were  real  aggression  to  face, 
have  not  sent  in  one  soldier. 

Pakistan  has  refused  and  is  unfriendly 
toward  us. 

In  the  RepubUc  of  the  Philippines  re- 
cently, there  were  demonstrations 
agahist  us.  To  date,  they  have  not  sent 
m  any  soldiers. 

The  Kingdom  of  Thailand  has  not 
sent  one  soldier  to  our  aid. 
From  Great  Britain,  none. 
From  Prance,  none— nothing  except 
hostility  toward  us. 

This  treaty  provides  that  "each  party 
recognizes  that  aggression  by  means  of 
armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area  against 
any  of  the  parties,  or  against  any  state 
or  territory  which  the  parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  desig- 
nate, would  endanger  its  own  peace  and 
safety." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  noteworthy  to 
mention  that  Vietnam  is  not  a  party  to 
this  treaty.  It  is  also  noteworthy  to 
mention  in  passing  that  there  have  been 
no  unanimous  agreements  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty.  It  is  noteworthy  to  mention 
that  the  SEATO  Treaty  has  never  been 
invoked  with  reference  to  Vietnam. 
This  is  an  argument  which  Just  has  no 
validity  whatever. 

Here  we  are,  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world,  a  nation  whose  Navy 
is  greater  and  has  more  firepower  than 
the  navies  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  combined,  an  Air  Force  that  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  all  other  nations  com- 
bined; and  yet  there  are  some  misguided 
people  who  seem  to  feel  that  Saigon  is 
nec^pary  to  the  defense  of  Seattle.  Very 
definitely,  Vietnam  is  of  no  strategic  im- 
portance to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  President,  let  us  try  to  be  opti- 
mistic. Let  us  hope  that  reason  will  pre- 
vail instead  of  the  pronouncements  of  the 
warhawlcs  such  as  Dean  Rusk.  Let  us 
hope  that  there  may  be  a  conference 
and  a  cease-flre  or  armistice  worked 
out,  whether  it  Is  done  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations,  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission,  or  a  recon- 
vened Geneva  Conference.  Of  course, 
should  there  eventually  be  a  free  election 
In  Vietnam  under  the  supervision  of  one 
of  these  organizations,  then  we  must 
abide  by  the  results. 

When  I  was  in  Asia,  there  were  antl- 
Amerlcan  riots  raging  in  Japan,  where 
we  have  spent  $6  billion  of  American 
taxpayers'  money  building  up  that 
nation,  and  where  there  are  now  250,000 
men  in  her  armed  forces.  They  are 
rioting  against  us.  They  are  telling  the 
world  through  their  newspapers  that 
the  United  States  is  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  that  used  the  atomic  bomb  In 
warfare,  and  that  It  did  not  use  It 
against  the  Germans,  but  used  It 
against  the  yellow  race. 

This  is  the  kind  of  trouble  we  are  In 
in  Asia,  because  of  the  belligerence  and 
the  thoughtless  attitudes  of  men  like 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  I  yield.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  The  courageous  voice  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  raised  once 
again,  as  he  had  raised  it  before,  against 
the  mistaken  course  of  action  of  our 
country  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  said  earlier  he  is  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  me.  This  speech  will  be  studied 
by  American  students  of  history  after  he 
and  I  have  long  left  the  scene;  but  it  is 
appropriate  today  that  his  voice  be  raised 
again,  because  there  are  thunderous  at- 
tempts being  made,  and  being  applied  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
^the  rest  of  us  who  are  protesting  this  ex- 
ecutive war  of  the  United  States  in 
southeast  Asia,  which  in  our  opinion,  is 
against  the  public  Interest  of  this  coun- 
try, to  deny  the  American  people  our  side 
of  the  case. 

But  with  fearless  men  such  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  speaking  out  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  think  many  people  are  going  to 
come  to  realize  there  Is  another  side,  and 
that  the  propaganda  and  pressure  of  the 
Johnson  administration  will  not  succeed 
in  denying  to  the  American  people  the 
chance  to  hear  the  other  side  cm  this 
Issue. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  his  courage.  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
his  comments,  with  which  I  associate 
myself.  In  my  opinion,  he  has  per- 
formed a  service  for  this  Republic  by  this 
fearless  speech. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  8.  2791  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  I  regret 
the  delay  which  has  attended  the  passage 
of  this  vital  measure. 

Although  I  attended  and  participated 
in  all  of  the  hearings  on  S.  2791  held  by 
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the  Armed  Services  Committee,  It  had 
not  been  my  original  intention  to  speak 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
the  bill.  Time  is  an  important  factor  in 
connection  with  this  authorization,  and 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  during 
this  address.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  bill  is  adequate  and  self-ex- 
planatory, and,  as  I  had  anticipated,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
ably  managed  this  measure  which  the 
committee  has  recommended  for  pas- 
sage without  dissent. 

In  view  of  the  course  and  tenor  of  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  since  this  measiu-e 
was  made  the  pending  business,  how- 
ever, I  feel  compelled  to  comment  not 
only  on  the  bill  Itself,  but  also,  and  par- 
ticularly, on  some  of  the  matters  raised 
in  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2791  is  a  miUtary 
authorization  bill.  It  is  not  a  foreign 
policy  declaration.  It  is  designed  to  meet 
urgent  needs  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment. It  is  necessitated  because  the  reg- 
ular military  authorization  legislation 
for  fiscal  year  1966  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate, and.  Indeed,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  inadequate  at  the  time  it  was  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress.  It  was  well  known 
at  the  time  the  regular  military  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1966  was  before  the 
Congress  last  year  that  a  very  substan- 
tial supplemental  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation would  be  necessary  in  the 
early  part  of  this  second  session. 

The  authorizations  in  S.  2791  are  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  of  which  there  are  now 
only  sllghty  more  than  4  months  remain- 
ing. Even  after  the  authorization  before 
us  is  passed,  implementation  cannot  be 
accomplished  until  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation is  considered  and  passed  also. 
In  short,  time  is  of  the  essence. 
In  truth,  the  only  relevant  issue  raised 
by  8.  2791  is  its  adequacy.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Pieparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  has  pointed 
out  frequenUy  in  recent  months,  the  sub- 
committee has  found  evidence  that  raises 
serious  questions  as  to  the  siifflciency  of 
mlUtary  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tion requests  in  years  prior  to  our  Viet- 
nam buildup,  for  the  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  Army  modernizations 
and  readiness  at  the  level  then  required 
by  oixr  commitments.  This  situation 
has  been  accentuated,  to  say  the  least,  by 
the  substantial  increase  in  our  force  com- 
mitments In  southeast  Asia. 

Even  when  the  situation  in  southeast 
Asia  required  only  a  token  commitment 
of  U.S.  defense  forces,  we  deemed  it  es- 
sential to  maintain  within  the  United 
States  and  in  other  areas  of  the  world  a 
very  substantial  Defense  Establishment. 
The  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  In  no  way  obviated  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  these  forces  at  the  same 
level,  over  and  above  that  portion  of  our 
Defense  Establishment  preoccupied  with 
the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  provide  in 
full  measure  the  material  required  by 
our  fighting  men  in  southeast  Asia,  but 
it  Is  also  necessary  that  the  material  di- 
verted and  withdrawn  from  stocks  and 
from  units  not  committed  to  Vietnam  be 
replaced.    It  is  also  necess(u7  to  prepare 


cessary 


against  the  contingency  that  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia  will  escalate  further  it 
is  well  to  h(H>e  for  the  best,  but  the  only 
safe  course  is  to  prepare  for  the  worst 

As  the  hearings  on  S.  2791  reveal,  pro- 
duction of  military  material  has  been 
Increased  in  some  areas,  and  will  be  in- 
creased in  other  areas  as  a  consequence 
of  this  authorization  and  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  follow.  There 
is  a  serious  question,  however,  as  to 
whether  our  production  base  has  been 
and  is  being  broadened  by  the  opening 
of  additional  production  lines  and  al- 
ternate sources  of  procurement  to  the 
extent  which  probable  future  contin- 
gencies now  appear  to  make  prudent 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  relevant  news 
article  written  by  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin 
entiUed  'U.S.  Combat  Forces  Spread 
Thin,"  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  21,  1966.  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  based  on  the  evidence 
which  is  available,  that  there  have  been 
serious  shortcomings  In  our  prepared- 
ness efforts  In  recent  years  which  bear 
materially  on  our  capability  to  meet  our 
commitments  In  Vietnam  and  worldwide. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  unless  these 
shortcomings  are  corrected  more  rapid- 
ly and  with  a  more  acute  appreciation  of 
the  peril  caused  by  them  than  has  been 
evidenced  to  date,  we  are  likely  to  suf- 
fer substantially  as  a  result. 

Despite  the  relevancy  of  the  issue  of 
the  adequacy  of  this  military  authoriza- 
tion bill,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  debate  this  matter  in  any  detail 
on  the  Senate  fioor  in  connection  wil^ 
the  blU.  Any  such  debate.  If  it  were 
meaningful,  would  necessitate  the  dis- 
cussion of  specifics,  the  revelation  of 
which  might  well,  and  probably  would,  be 
of  value  and  assistance  to  the  enemy. 

So  much  for  the  issues  which  are  rele- 
vant to  the  bUl  under  consideration. 

There  are  many  Issues  connected  with 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  which  although 
not  relevant  to  this  bill,  are  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  Senators.  Few.  if  any. 
of  the  Senators  would  probably  concur 
in  totality  with  all  of  the  decisions  made 
by  our  Government  in  connection  with 
this  war. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  military  com- 
manders in  the  field  have  been  unduly 
limited  in  the  conduct  of  operations.  I 
shudder  at  the  extent  to  which  profes- 
sional advice  and  recommendations  of 
our  senior  military  officers  have  been  re- 
jected. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  more  realistic 
application  of  our  air  and  sea  power 
against  military  targets  In  North  Viet- 
nam might  well  alleviate  the  requirement 
for  so  large  a  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  on 
the  ground  in  South  Vietnam,  and  also 
might  minimize  American  casualties  and 
should  greatly  hasten  a  termination  of 
the  war. 

I  entertained  the  strongest  misgivings 
about  the  lengths  to  which  our  Govern- 
ment took  its  most  recent  "peace  offen- 
sive."   My  apprehension  was  based  on 
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the  possibility  and  even  probability  that 
such  intensive  efforts  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  would  be  Interpreted  by  the 
enemy  as  an  expression  of  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  thereby 
causing  the  enemy  to  persist  In  his  ag- 
gression with  renewed  tennclty. 

On  all  these  matters  spad  others,  I 
have  expressed  myself  In  Executive  ses- 
sions of  appropriate  committees.  I  have 
also  given  voice  to  my  opinions  on  these 
matters  to  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  including  the  President,  in  pri- 
vate. And,  within  limitations,  I  have 
commented  publicly  on  the  war  and  its 
conduct.  ! 

I  am  fully  aware,  Mr.  Pr^ldent,  of  my 
right  to  debate  all  these  itatters  fully 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  Iri  other  public 
forums,  to  give  vent  to  my  strongly  felt 
opinions,  and  to  voice  my  criticisms  of 
the  policies  and  decisions  with  which  I 
disagree. 

I  am  just  as  conscious,  Ti/tc.  President, 
that  my  right  to  criticize  pijiblicly  carries 
with  It  a  weighty  and  sactred  responsi- 
bility to  refrain  from  saj^ng  or  doing 
anything  that  would  give  add  or  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  or  contribute  to  a  pro- 
traction of  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

Whatever  our  individual  opinions  be 
about  the  advisability  of  our  commit- 
ment in  southeast  Asia,  or  the  precise 
nature  of  this  commitment;  the  fact  is 
that  our  Nation  is  at  war  in  every  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  word.  American  men 
have  been  and  are  now  facing  enemy  fire 
in  Vietnam.  More  than  2,000  Ameri- 
cans have  already  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  Thousands  of  other  Americans 
have  suffered  woiuids  and[  the  ravages 
of  disease  wrought  by  thig  conflict. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  funds  for  anything  and 
everything  needed  by  our  Armed  Forces 
In  Vietnam.  Our  respor^ibllity  does  not 
end  there,  however.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  balance  carefully  any  public 
criticism  of  our  Govenunent's  policies  in 
Vietnam  which  we  are  prone  to  utter, 
against  our  responsibiUty  to  keep  the 
faith  with  those  doing  the  fighting.  It 
Is  Inconceivable  to  me,  and  I  feel  sure 
to  our  men  In  southeast  Asia,  that  we 
can  keep  faith  with  them  if  we  say  or 
do  anything  which  gives  useful  Informa- 
tion, aid,  encouragement,  or  support  to 
the  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  ior  me  to  act 
as  conscience  to  the  Senate,  or  to  any 
Senator  except  myself,  nor  would  I  pre- 
sume to  do  so.  I  think  it  Is  fair  com- 
ment, however,  that  the  debate  In  the 
Senate  in  the  past  week  has  often  Indi- 
cated that  far  more  attention  has  been 
paid  by  some  to  Senators'  rights  than  to 
Senators'  responsibilities. 

By  this  comment  I  neitjier  seek  nor 
intend  to  impugn  the  motives  of  anyone. 
Traere  comes  to  mind,  however,  both 
General  Sherman's  definition  of  war, 
jnd  the  familiar  saying  that  "the  road 
to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions." 

It  ha.s  been  charged  in  the  Senate  that 
our  Nation  is  an  outlaw,  acting  contrary 
to  international  law  and  agreements  and 
speciflcally  that  the  United  States  is  vio- 
lating the  Geneva  accords,  which,  I 
Ought  add,  neither  the  United  States  nor 
oouth  Vietnam  signed,    flfot  only  are 


such  charges  grist  for  the  Communist 
propaganda  machines,  but  they  are  ab- 
surd. 

In  1928,  the  United  States  signed  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Treaty,  by  which  all 
slgnators  renounced  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy.  To  charge  that 
the  United  States  is  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  accords  has  about  as  much 
vaUdity  as  charging  that  the  United 
States  violated  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty  by  declaring  war  on  Japan  when 
Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked. 

It  has  been  alleged  in  the  Senate  that 
the  American  people  do  not  support  our 
Nation's  commitment  and  operations  in 
southeast  Asia.  This  allegation  is  pat- 
ently false.  For  instance,  opinion  polls 
show  that  a  majority  of  Americans  ap- 
prove of  our  present  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  of  the  remainder  who  would  change 
our  operations,  almost  three  times  the 
number  favor  doing  more  with  air  and 
sea  power  than  favor  withdrawing.  Such 
false  allegations  mislead  the  enemy  con- 
cerning our  win  to  continue,  undermine 
the  faith  of  our  allies  in  our  national 
pledges,  and  jeopardize  the  morale  of 
the  Americans  doing  the  fighting. 

Both  our  southeast  Asian  allies  and 
our  military  men  in  the  field  are  aware 
of  the  oft-repeated  conclusion  "that  the 
French  lost  the  war  not  at  Dienbien- 
phu,  but  in  Paris.  While  I  realize  that 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  now  and  the 
French  war  in  Indochina  are  not  on  a 
parallel,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  pes- 
simists who  believe  that  victory  is  im- 
possible, I  do  think  we  should  ponder 
the  thought  that  should  we  lose  the  war 
in  southeast  Asia,  it  is  probable  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  loss  is  more  likely 
by  far  to  be  situated  in  Washington  than 
with  our  fighting  forces  in  the  field. 

Our  forces  in  Vietnam  have  been 
charged  In  the  Senate  with  "aggression" 
and  "military  adventurism."  Once  again, 
not  only  are  the  charges  intemperate 
and  ill  advised,  they  are  ridiculously 
false. 

If  anything,  our  policies  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  our  Govenunent's  intentions 
and  motives,  are  far  more  altruistic  than 
the  actual  circumstances  justify.  It  is 
the  ofBcial  position  of  our  Government, 
as  expressed  by  the  President  and  his 
principal  assistants,  that  this  is  South 
Vietnam's  war,  and  that  the  United 
States  has  the  sole  intention  of  assist- 
ing South  Vietnam  to  oppose  siggression 
and  to  maintain  Its  independence.  Our 
operations  In  Vietnam  are  severely,  and 
at  times,  agonizingly,  constricted  to  con- 
form to  this  position.  We  scrupulously 
avoid  any  action  that  might  jeopardize 
the  political  institutions  of  North  Viet- 
nam. We  even  eschew  a  unified  miUtary 
command  with  the  South  Vietnamese, 
although  we  learned  from  experience  in 
Korea  the  advantage  of  such  an  orga- 
nization. 

Although  our  Nation's  policies  and  op- 
erations are  free  of  motives  of  aggran- 
dizement, and  to  that  extent  justifiably 
altruistic.  In  a  larger  sense,  and  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  our  Government 
chooses  to  publicly  admit,  this  Is  our 
war.  We  fight  not  just  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Vietnamese,  but  also  for  our  own 
freedom. 


The  conflict  in  southeast  Asia  is  but 
one  battle  In  the  farflung  war  of  ag- 
gression being  waged  against  freedom, 
and  of  which  war  the  United  States  is 
the  ultimate  and  final  target.  It  is  not 
the  first,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  the  last, 
eruption  into  overt  confilct  in  this  war 
which  is  waged  against  us.  Only  last 
month  in  Havana,  Cuba,  Communists  of 
all  factions  from  some  82  countries  met 
and  established  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion with  the  avowed  purpose  and  Inten- 
tion of  aggression  in  the  pattern  of 
Vletnmn  on  the  continents  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America.  This  Com- 
mimist  organizatlCHi  is  to  operate  from 
Havana,  Cuba.  The  highly  publicized 
proceedings  of  the  so-called  "Trlconti- 
nental  Conference"  In  Havana  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  itself  is 
the  principal  and  ultimate  target  of  ag- 
gression at  which  the  so-called  wars  of 
liberation  to  be  supported  and  coordi- 
nated by  the  Havana  organization  are 
aimed  and  directed. 

The  f£u:t  is  that  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia  involves  more  than  Just  an  attack 
by  Communist  North  Vietnam  against 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  more,  too,  than 
an  exhibition  of  the  more  violence-prone 
brand  of  communism  pushed  by  the  Red 
Chinese,  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  supplying  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  wherewithal  with  which  the 
war  is  being  fought  by  the  Commimists. 
The  eastern  European  Communist  coun- 
tries are  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  aggression  in  Asia.  What- 
ever the  differences  among  Communists, 
they  are  all  apparently  agreed  to  assist- 
ing in  the  war  of  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia,  just  as  they  are  agreed  on  starting 
new  wars  of  this  type  In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  antiwar 
criticisms  and  recommendations  here  in 
the  Senate  must  be  considered.  It  is  in 
this  context  that  the  cries  for  U.S.  with- 
drawals or  surrender  must  be  considered. 

For  instance,  to  give  the  self-styled 
National  Liberation  Front,  which  is  the 
instrimient  of  the  North  Vietntunese,  rep- 
resentation in  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam,  would  be  equivalent  to  giving 
gangsters  representation  on  a  police 
force.  The  Vletcong  do  unquestionably 
have  influence  and  control  over  as  many 
or  more  people  in  South  Vietnam  as  does 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
naxa..  The  infiuence  and  control  of  the 
Vletcong  was  established  and  Is  main- 
tained, however,  through  tactics  of  ter- 
ror and  military  force  of  arms. 

Any  proposal  or  agreement  by  the 
United  States  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
Vletcong  in  a  coalition  government  in 
South  Vietnam  would  constitute  a  re- 
ward by  the  United  States  of  Coihmunist 
dggression  and  a  betrayal  of  our  solemn 
commitments  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  Even  more  unthinkable,  it 
would  render  vain  the  supreme  sacrifices 
made  by  more  than  2,000  American  serv- 
icemen in  southeast  Asia,  who  have  given 
their  lives  there  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Americans  would  not  be  deceived.  The 
foul  odor  of  surrender,  whether  called  by 
the  name  "coalition  goverrmient"  or 
labeled  outright,  remains  the  same,  as 
do  the  shameful  consequences. 
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By  this  time,  M'.  President.  It  should 
be  obvloua  even  tc  the  most  naive,  that 
there  1b  no  easy  way  out  In  Vietnam. 

There  are  rlalM  Involved  In  all  of  the 
declBlons  on  the  war.  There  are  rlaks. 
that  the  Red  Chinese  will  come  Into  the 
war  overtly,  and  there  are  risks  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  come  into  the  war;  and 
although  I  personally  believe  these  riska 
to  be  of  small  magnitude,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  they  do  exist. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  however,  that 
there  are  also  risks  which  attach  to 
courses  which  involve  retrenchment, 
withdrawal,  or  surrender,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  risks  which  attach  to 
these  courses  are  undeniably  of  great 
magnitude,  particularly  In  terms  of  en- 
couragement of  aggression  by  commu- 
nism in  other  areas  of  the  world  and  on 
an  even  greater  scale.  The  danger  of  a 
general  war  is  not  lessened  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  its  likelihood  or  occurrence 
is  postponed  to  a  date  in  the  future.  We 
must  face  reality  somewhere  and  some- 
time. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  appear  to  be 
distressed  because  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
an  unpopular  war.  It  will  be  a  time  for 
real  concern  about  our  own  people  when 
any  war  is  popular  with  them. 

Of  far  more  relevance,  the  broad  ma- 
jority of  Americans  support  the  commit- 
ment of  our  Nation  to  wage  war  in  de- 
fense of  freedom,  despite  its  unpopular- 
ity. Also,  despite  the  philosophical 
meanderlngs  and  high-flown  speeches  to 
which  they  are  subjected  from  all  olHcial 
quarters.  I  6\igpect  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  realize  that 
it  is  their  fre^om,  too,  that  is  at  stake, 
and  are  anxious  to  get  on  with  winning 
the  war  and  getting  It  over  with. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  ihe  Senate  should  demonstrate  its 
own  sense  of  responsibility  by  passing 
this  military  authorization  so  that  we 
can  get  (»i  with  winning  and  ending  the 
war. 

EZHmT   1 


[From  the  N«w  York  (N.T.)  TlmM, 
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U.S.     COMIAT     POBCKS     SPUAO     ThW— RkaDT 

Uirrrs    at    Homb    L.arcbi.t    CksMMmxs    to 

VncTNAM  Wa« — Shortage  Appkau  in  Itmmb 

or  Clothing  and  Ammunition 
(By  Hamon  W.  Baldwin) 

The  Nation"!  armed  servlcea  have  almoct 
exhaiuted  their  trained  and  ready  mUltary 
units,  with  all  available  forces  spread  danger- 
ously thin  m  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 

This  Is  the  conclusion  of  a  study  of  tJ.8. 
Regular  and  Reaervea  forcM  by  this  corre- 
spondent. 

Virtually  all  the  combat-ready  unlU  In  the 
United  SUtes  have  been  committed  to  Viet- 
nam, and  except  for  a  few  Army  and  Marine 
battalions  and  a  few  squadrons  of  the  Tacti- 
cal Air  Conunand  no  more  units  will  be  fully 
trained  and  equipped  for  a  number  of 
months. 

In  addition  to  the  shortages  In  trained 
military  manpower  and  In  neld-grada  officers, 
there  are  major  existing  shortages  In  uni- 
forms and  clothing,  and  actual  or  potenUal 
shortage*  of  various  typee  of  ammunition 
and  equipment  that  are  causing  the  services 
Increasing  concern. 

The  commitment  of  more  than  300.000 
men  to  Vietnam,  supported  by  strong  air  and 
naval  lorcea,  and  the  maUitenance  of  two 
dlvUlona  In  Korea,  more  than  five  In  Europe 
and  of  smaller  units  elsewhere.  Including  the 
DomltUcan  Republic,  have  reduced  the  forces 


In  the  United  SUtes  to  a  training  esUb- 
Uahment. 

The  experience  level  of  the  Atlantic  Pleet 
and  of  all  other  commands  haa  been  reduced 
to  provide  the  needs  of  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  services,  the  "squeeze- 
appears  to  be  becoming  worse  instead  of 
better.  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the 
U.S.  Commander  m  Vietnam.  Is  understood 
to  have  stated  a  requirement  for  some 
200,000  more  men  In  Vietnam  during  the 
19M  calendar  year,  and  a  proportionate  In- 
crease in  air  support. 

High-level  decisions  about  whether  and 
how  to  meet  these  needs  are  expected 
shortly.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  rec- 
ommended the  limited  mobilization  of  Re- 
serve forces  ever  since  last  spring,  but  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  ordered  Instead  In- 
creased draft  calls  and  voluntary  enlistments 
to  build  up  the  Regular  Forces. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  services  have  been 
conducting  studies  at  various  command 
levels  to  determine  how  best  to  meet  General 
Westmoreland's  19«fl  requlremenU  The  al- 
ternatives considered  were  conUnuatlon  of 
the  present  slow  buildup  of  the  Regular 
Forces  by  Increaaed  draft  calls  and  voluntary 
enlistments;  transfer  of  troops  from  Europe 
Panama,  Alaalca,  and  anywhere  else  available- 
or  a  selected  callup  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserves. 

The  studies,  as  far  as  could  be  learned,  have 
not  yet  been  completed.  But  preliminary  in- 
dlcatlons  were  that  the  first  course— con- 
tinued dependence  upon  draft  calta  and  en- 
listments—could mi  only  a  fraction  of  Gen- 
eral Weetmoreland-s  requirements  within  the 
time  he  desired  them  and  that  the  result 
would  be  what  one  officer  called  "a  very  slow 
and  di«>rderly  buildup-  of  the  regular  forces 
with  a  greater  and  greater  lowering  of  the 
experience  level  and  more  and  more  botUe- 
necks. 

Tranafer  of  troops  from  Europe  and  else- 
where would  supply  a  greater  proportion  of 
General  Westmoreland's  stated  requirements 
but  not  all  of  them.  Even  the  mobilization 
of  th«  Guard  and  Reserve  might  not  supply 
all  his  stated  needs,  it  was  said,  since  various 
material  shortages— as  well  as  shortages  in 
certain  types  of  trained  manpower— might 
develop  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  recently  reUred  officer,  whose  last  active 
duty  assignment  was  concerned  with  the 
Army's  mobilization  base  and  strategic  re- 
serve, said  that  "whatever  the  course  of  ac- 
tion [In  Vietnam)— continued,  escalated  or 
modified  downward— we  are  In  a  situation  of 
perilous  insufficiency,"  without  much  capa- 
bUlty  of  "a  graduated  response  to  any  serious 
challenge." 

The  actual  and  potentUl  trained  man- 
power and  material  shortages  are  affecting  all 
the  regular  services— particularly  the  Army 
and  the  Marines— and  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Reserves.  One  National  Guard 
general  said  "there  Is  not  a  Guard  dIvUlon 
In  the  United  SUtes  today  that  could  fight 
Its  way  out  of  a  paper  bag."  There  are  many 
reasons  for  the  difficult  situation  In  which 
the  services  now  find  themselves,  officers  say 
Many  of  the  officers  In  the  services  have  long 
felt  that  many  of  Secretary  McNamara's  coet- 
effectlveneee  formulas  were  too  rigidly  ap- 
plied and  did  not  allow  a  sufficient  "cushion" 
of  supplies  and  equipment  for  emergencies. 

Some  of  the  centralized  control  procedures 
instituted  In  the  Defense  Department  have 
proved  to  be  too  Inflexible  or  too  slow  In 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  services. 

For  some  years,  even  before  Vietnam  be- 
came acute,  the  services  were  tending  to  live 
off  Inventories,  particularly  in  spare  parts 
and  ammunition,  and  full  replacemenU  were 
not  provided. 
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KQCtPMXNT    WITHDKAWN 

Equipment,  particularly  radios  and  auto- 
moUve  equipment,  was  withdrawn  from  Na- 


tional Guard  and  Reserve  units  to  supnu 
Regular  Army  units  and  this  has  not  SU 
been  replaced.  '^^ 

As  the  Vietnamese  war  became  larger  and 
larger  the  services  were  required  untU  w 
year  to  fit  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
war  into  their  regular  budgets.  The  ^r 
was  "unfunded"  untU  last  spring,  and  no 
special  appropriation  in  any  way  commen- 
surate  with  the  war's  expenditures  was  asked 
for  until  last  month.  ~ 

Service  requests  for  reopening  production 
lines  of  aircraft  and  other  Items  wereTeS 
or  postponed  until  the  emergency  became 
acute.  The  letting  of  contracts  wa/ thus  de- 
layed and  replacement  of  expended  material 
was  further  delayed  as  available  Inventorle. 
became  dangerously  depleted  Officers  point 
out  that  the  administration's  defensrre 
quest  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  starting  July 
I,  contains  many  Items  that  were  requested 
and  rejected  a  year  ago. 

Other  major  reasons  for  today's  "squeeze" 
are  several.  Expenditure  rate»_particularly 
for  cerUln  types  of  ammunition  and  ord- 
nance and  clothing— have  been  conslderablv 
higher  In  Vietnam  than  expected. 

The  administration's  decision  to  depend 
upon  the  regular  services,  without  callinVup 
the  Guard  and  the  Reserves.  Increased  tre- 
mendously  the  strain  upon  the  Regular 
Army  and  the  Marines. 

KESXaVKS    IN    PLAN 

The  Army's  concept  of  mobilization  had 
always  been  predicated  upon  the  assumption 
that  In  case  of  any  war  as  large  as  Vietnam 
the  Reserves  would  be  mobilized,  and  the 
supporting  combat  and  supply  unite  essen- 
tial to  supply  and  sustain  Regular  Army 
comt>at  uniu  would  be  furnished  by  the 
Reserves. 

The  concept  also  envisaged  the  replace- 
ment In  the  United  SUtas  of  Regular  Army 
units  transferred  to  the  theater  of  war  by 
mobilized  Reserve  units,  thus  maintaining 
the  strategic  reserve  available  for  use  In  any 
emergency. 

The  Marines  also  depended  upon  a  fourth 
(Marine  Reserve)  dlvUlon,  well  trained  and 
equipped,  to  supplement  their  three  regular 
divisions,  which  are  already  almost  fully 
committed  to  Vietnam,  the  Western  Pacific, 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  training  duties. 

The  Army's  problems  have  been  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  ever  since  the 
Korean  war,  the  main  thrust  of  the  Army's 
strategic  planning  had  t>een  based  upon  the 
assumption  of  a  mechanized  war  In  the 
European  theater.  A  major  war  In  an  un- 
developed country,  like  Vietnam,  with  Inade- 
quate ports,  piers,  alr^elds,  roads  and  ware- 
houses, required  considerably  more  special- 
ized units,  such  as  engineer  construction 
battalions,  terminal  service  companies,  port 
construction  companies  and.  for  the  Navy, 
Seabee  batuilons,  than  were  Included  In  the 
peacetime  force  totals  of  the  regular  services. 

CAOEBS    TaANSrEBEED 

without  mobilization  of  the  Reserves  some 
of  these  specialized  unlU  had  to  be  created 
from  scratch,  and  the  trained  cadres  for  them 
had  to  be  transferred  from  other  units. 

Thus,  the  policy  now  In  effect,  of  grad- 
ually building  up  the  strength  of  the  Regu- 
lar forces  by  Increased  draft  calls  and  volun- 
tary enlistments,  has  resulted  in  very 
considerable  reduction  In  overall  experience 
levels  and  In  constant  "squeezes,"  or  as  one 
officer  put  It,  In  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 
The  trained  manpower  situation  in  the 
services  today  Is  as  follows: 

axcTTLaa  abmt 
The  last  of  the  Army's  trained  major 
imlts — the  36th  Division  in  Hawaii— has  Just 
sent  two  of  tto  brigades  to  Vietnam:  the 
third  is  expected  there  shortly.  No  other 
major  units  in  this  country  are  immediately 
ready  for  service,  although  part  of  the  4th 
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Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Lejttls,  Wash..  Is 
expected  to  be  trained  sho>*l<ly.  About  a 
third  of  the  lOlst  Airborne  IHvlslon  (Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.)  and  a  third  oJT  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division  (Fort  Bragg,  ^N.C.)  are  In 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  re- 
ipectively. 

The  two  other  brigades  of  t>oth  divisions, 
which  have  been  used  to  prjavlde  replace- 
ments forlf^ietnam  and  cadres  tor  new  units, 
will  be  filled  up  to  strength  soon,  but  except 
for  a  few  batUlions  they  catuiot  complete 
unit  training  for  some  weeks. 

They  could,  however,  be  sent  overseas — as 
was  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (airmobile)  — 
without  completion  of  unit  training.  The 
6th  Infantry  Division  (mechjanlzed)  (Fort 
Carson.  Colo.),  like  other  Artay  unlU.  has 
been  attempting  to  ease  the  heavy  burden 
on  the  Army's  crowded  replacement  training 
centers  by  training  Its  own  recrulU;  It  can- 
not be  ready  for  some  months. 

TaAININO   DIVI8IOIIS  ' 

The  two  armored  divisions  at  Fort  Hood. 
Tex.— the  1st  and  3d — are  acting.  In  effect, 
u  training  divisions;  they  have  almost  com- 
pleted the  training  of  one  cycle  of  recrulU 
who  will  be  used  to  fill  out  new  units  or  as 
Vietnam  replacements  and  will  start  on  a 
new  cycle  shortly.  The  m  Armored  Corps 
staff  at  Port  Hood  was  transferred  bodily  to 
Vietnam  last  year,  and  now  a  new  corps  staff, 
reformed  and  trained,  has  also  been  trans- 
ferred there.  The  Army's  new  division,  the 
»th  Infantry,  at  Port  Riley,  Kans.,  and  one 
of  the  three  new  brigades  authorized  last 
year,  the  196th  at  Fort  Deveos,  Mass..  have 
just  been  activated,  and  will  not  be  ready 
for  many  months.  Smaller  combat  and  sup- 
port units  are  being  filled  up  with  new  man- 
power and  trained  as  rapidly  eta  possible. 

In  Europe,  the  combat  stren^h  of  the  7th 
Army  has  been  approximately  malnUlned 
In  niunbers,  but  the  experience  level  has 
dropped  as  specialists  and  Individuals  have 
been  transferred  to  Vietnam,  Supply  and 
•upport  units  are  at  their  lowest  strength 
since  before  the  Berlin  crisis  of  19<J1. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Army's  problem  are 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  tihe  Army  took 
in  almost  100,000  drafted  men  In  November, 
December,  and  January  and  46,683  volunteers. 

The  training  load  for  training  centers, 
schools,  etc.,  has  climbed  from  135,000  men 
in  the  month  of  January  1995  to  240,000 
men  in  January  1966.  j 

Scarcities  In  trained  honcoms  and  In  cer- 
tain officer  grades  are  becoming  acute. 

Officer  candidate  school  graduates  will 
dlmb  from  2.319  In  the  fiscal  year  1965  to 
4.091  In  fiscal  1966,  and  to  about  11,000  In  the 
next  fiscal  year,  sUrtlng  July  1. 

In  addition.  Reserve  Officer  tYainIng  Corps 
graduates  will  provide  almost  11.000  officers 
annually.  However,  these  are  all  Inexperi- 
enced second  lleutenanU;  thWe  Is  no  Im- 
mediate prospect  of  eliminating  the  short- 
»ge«  In  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  rank 
inless  the  Army  U  authorized  to  call  up 
Individual  reaervlsU. 

The  Army's  manpower  problem  will  be- 
come more  acute  late  this  spriqg  and  summer, 
M  the  1-year  tour  of  duty  of  troops  sent  to 
Vietnam  last  year  expires  and  thousands  of 
troops  must  be  replaced  by  trained  men  from 
tnl«  country. 

MAEXXXB 

The  Marines  have  been  authorized  an- 
other regular  division.  In  addition  to  the 
wree  now  in  existence.  The  3d  Marine  Dl- 
"«lon  and  most  of  the  Ist  are  now  In  Vlet- 
»M,  and  the  3d  Division  at  Camp  Lejeune, 
n  p.,  is  responsible  for  maintaining  one  bat- 
wuon  afloat  with  the  6th  Fleet  In  the  Medl- 
twranean  and  another  In  the  Caribbean. 
The  need  for  replacements  for  the  Marines 
w  Vietnam  and  for  training  dadres  for  the 
Mcreased  tfalning  load,  will  <ielay  the  acti- 
vation of  the  new  regular  Marine  division 


until  late  spring  or  early  summer,  and  It 
cannot  be  ready  for  many  months  thereafter. 

NAVT 

The  Atlantic  Fleet  la  about  up  to  strength 
In  numbers  of  men,  but  the  experience  level 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  transfer 
of  6,000  trained  men  and  specialists  to  the 
Pacific.  Ships  In  the  Mediterranean  sind 
Carrlbean  are  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  full 
complement;  the  remainder  of  the  ships  In 
the  Atlantic  are  to  a  large  extent  In  a  con- 
tinuous training  cycle.  One  antisubmarine 
warfare  carrier,  mlnecraft,  and  other  ships 
have  been  in  reduced  commission  or  reduced 
complement. 

The  Navy  has  relieved  some  of  Its  worst 
personnel  problems  by  extending  enlistments 
for  4  months,  but  this  authorization  ends 
June  30. 

ADt  rote* 

The  Tactical  Air  Command  and  MUltary 
Air  Command  are  partlciUarly  affected.  For 
a  time,  the  Air  Force  routed  squadrons  for 
temporary  duty  to  Vietnam,  but  this  system 
has  been  replaced  by  assigning  pilots  to 
1  year's  tour  of  duty  In  South  Vietnam  or. 
It  fiylng  over  North  Vietnam,  to  100  missions. 

Squadrons  that  have  been  rotated  to 
southeast  Asia  from  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand In  this  country  have  now  returned  to 
the  United  States,  or  other  home  sUtions, 
leaving  their  equipment  behind  at  the  bases 
from  which  they  operated. 

The  F-106  fighter-bomber,  being  used  by 
the  Air  Force  against  North  Vietnam,  is  not 
In  production;  losses  are  being  replaced  by 
transferring  F-106's  from  Europe,  and  these 
In  turn  are  being  replaced  by  McDonnell 
F-4's.  But  there  Is  delay  In  the  process  and 
some  of  the  returning  squadrons  find  them- 
selves temporarily  without  planes. 

Some  of  the  few  Tactical  Air  Command 
squadrons  remaining  In  the  United  States 
have  been  charged  with  a  refresher  training 
mission,  in  addition  to  attempts  to  maintain 
combat  readiness. 

Pilots  of  B-47  medium  bombers,  phased 
out  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  are  being 
trained  In  the  F-105  as  replacements  for 
Vietnam.  The  MlllUry  Air  Command,  which 
has  long  been  strained  with  the  airlift  to 
Vietnam,  has  been  utilizing  to  an  Increasing 
degree  planes  and  pilots  of  the  Air  National 
-Guard  on  weekend  flights  or  on  missions 
of  a  few  days'  duration. 

NATIOMAL    GUARD   AND   RESERVES 

The  Air  National  Guard,  the  Naval  Air 
Reserve,  and  some  unlU  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
are  In  relatively  good  condition,  though  few 
of  them  have  really  modern  equipment.  But 
the  condition  of  readiness  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  of  many  units  of  the  Army 
Reserve  Is  lower  than  It  has  been  In  the  past 
decade,  according  to  many  officers.  Repeated 
VTlthdrawal  of  equipment;  the  attempted 
merger  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
last  year  of  the  Reserves  Into  the  National 
Guard,  a  move  opposed  by  Congress  and  still 
In  abeyance;  the  Inactlvatlon  of  six  Reserve 
divisions  and  the  projected  elimination  of 
other  Guard  and  Reserve  units;  the  confu- 
sion resulting  from  the  constant  changes 
and  reorganizations  In  the  Reserve  structure, 
and  the  saturation  of  the  Army'  replacement 
training  centers  with  Regular  Army  induc- 
tees have  aU  contributed  to  the  low  sUU  of 
readiness. 

Today,  there  are  about  90.000  recruits  of 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  waiting 
for  6  months'  training  by  the  Army;  some 
estimates  are  that  this  toUl  will  Increase 
to  120,000  by  the  end  of  June. 

When  Mr.  McNamara  deactivated  the  6 
Reserve  combat  divisions  last  year,  be  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a  select  Reserve 
force  of  about  150,000  men,  composed  of 
3  National  Gxiard  divisions,  each  com- 
posed of  uniu  drawn  from  3  different 
SUtes.  6  4z>dependent  brigades,  and  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  combat  and  support  unlU 


from  the  Guard  and  from  the  Reserves  drawn 
from  all  50  SUtes. 

This  new  blgh-prlortty  force  was  to  be 
built  up  to  100-percent  strength  and  trained 
and  equipped  by  this  coming  summer.  The 
Pentagon  hoped  that  about  15  percent  or 
more  of  the  87,000  reservlsU  In  the  6  dls- 
eeUbllshed  tactical  divisions  of  the  Reserve 
would  voluntarily  Join  the  Guard. 

Nevertheless,  by  virtue  of  its  priority  the 
select  Reserve  force  Is  almost  up  to  strength 
numerically,  though  several  thousand  of  Its 
men  have  not  yet  completed  6  months'  train- 
ing. The  force  Is  supposed  to  have  com- 
pleted all  basic  training  and  unit  training 
through  battalion  level  by  the  end  of  June, 
but  opinions  differ  about  whether  or  not  It 
will  be  able  to  do  so.  Some  Guard  officers  say 
It  will  malnUln  Its  training  schedule;  others 
say  that  shorUge  of  equipment  and  delay  In 
training  6-month  inductees  will  make  It  im- 
possible. 

New  York  SUte  has  only  1,600  National 
Guardsmen,  plus  Reservists,  assigned  to  the 
Select  Reserve  Force.  MaJ.  Gen.  A.  C.  O'Hara. 
chief  of  sUff  to  Governor  Rockefeller,  said 
recentiy  that  "there  Is  no  SRF  unit  In  New 
York  SUte  at  the  moment  prepared  for  in- 
tensive training." 

Twenty  other  National  Guard  divisions, 
and  other  Guard  and  Reserve  imlts.  not  in- 
cluded In  the  SRF,  are  the  "low  men  on  the 
toton  pole"  In  the  military  structure,  and  are 
many  months  away  from  readiness  for  de> 
ployment. 

ARMS,  CLOTHING  AND  EQ17IPMKNT 

There  are  worldwide  scarcities  or  short- 
ages of  many  lUms.  In  Vietnam  all  the 
services  have  experienced  temporary  short- 
age or  scarcities  of  many  lUms,  aome  of  them 
due  to  the  local  shipping  tleup  and  logisti- 
cal difficulties.  These  have  not  materially 
Interfered,  however,  with  combat  operations. 

Clothing:  ShorUges  of  winter  and  sum- 
mer uniforms,  overcoaU.  raincoats,  fatigues, 
Jungle  booU,  xinderwear,  socks  and  othw 
Items  are  widely  reported.  The  Army  has 
reduced  considerably  the  normal  amount  of 
clothing  Initially  Issued  to  recrulU,  and  the 
Marines  except  to  Issue  only  "half  a  bag" 
soon  unless  the  shortages  are  relieved. 

Some  National  Guard  recrulU  have  been 
temporarily  drilling  In  civilian  clothes  until 
furnished  with  a  suit  of  fatigues  Uken  from 
the  clothing  allowance  of  other  guardsmen. 
In  some  casee  substituU  Items  have  been  is- 
sued for  standard  ones. 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency,  a  centralized 
agency  under  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  which 
Is  responsible  for  procuring  common-use  end 
Items  for  the  services,  said,  through  a  spokes- 
man, that  there  was  a  worldwide  shortage 
of  uniforms  and  clothing  but  that  the 
United  SUtes  had  enough  on  hand  and  on 
order  to  meet  lU  needs,  that  all  troops  were 
"well  clothed"  and  there  had  been  no  Inter- 
ference with  training. 

The  agency  said  It  had  Initiated  accelerated 
uniform  and  clothing  orders  last  June,  and 
that  uniform  and  clothing  oontracU  had  in- 
creased from  (56  million  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  1965  fiscal  year  to  $200  million  In  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Officers  pointed  out,  however,  that  In- 
creased clothing  orders  were  not  placed  un- 
til after  the  start  of  the  Vietnamese  buildup 
and  that  Inventories  on  hand  were  inade- 
quate to  supply  needs  until  the  contracts 
bad  been  fulfilled. 

Ammunition:  Many  different  Items  of 
ground,  air,  and  naval  ordnance  are  In  short 
supply.  ReporU  that  rifle  ammunition 
shortages  had  interfered  with  the  training  of 
recrulU  are  denied  by  the  Army,  but  a 
spokesman  said  that  at  a  few  camps  there 
had  been  temporary  shorUges,  due  appar- 
entiy  to  maldistribution,  which  did  not  delAy 
training  more  than  2  or  3  days. 

Some  imiu  of  the  Air  National  Guard  have 
repeated  shortages  of  certain  types  of  bombs 
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and    other    aircraft    ordnance    needed    for 
training. 

In  Vietnam  there  has  been  no  ammunition 
rationing  aa  such,  but  many  different  items. 
Including  6.56-mlUlmeter  ammunition  for 
the  M-ie  rifle.  2,76-inch  rockets.  Illuminating 
shells,  and  750-pound  bombs  have  been  Is- 
sued on  an  as  available  basis,  which  means 
these  Items  are  not  always  available  without 
limitation. 

In  part,  these  and  other  scarcities  In  Viet- 
nam are  due  to  Vietnam's  Inadequate  port 
capacity  and  local  supply  problems.  World- 
wide, there  has  been  a  major  reduction  In 
ammunition  stockpiles,  not  yet  compensated 
for  by  new  production. 

Spare  parts:  Spare  parts  of  every  type  for 
aircraft,  helicopters,  communication,  and 
electronic  equipment,  engineering  equip- 
ment, and  motor  transport  are  In  short  sup- 
ply everywhere;  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  a 
Navy  destroyer  to  wait  for  months  for  spares 
for  mlcsUes  or  generators. 

The  Military  Air  Command,  which  had 
stocked  spare  parts  adequate  to  sustain  a 
peacetime  tempo  of  operations.  Is  finding  it 
difficult  to  keep  Its  planes  flying  on  the  accel- 
erated basis  of  the  past  year. 

Arms  and  wen  pons:  Except  for  some  of  the 
newest  items  the  Army  denies  that  it  has  any 
major  weapons  shortages.  However,  some  of 
its  weapons  are  old  and  the  National  Guard 
has  severe  shortages.  In  Now  York  State,  ac- 
cording to  an  asseaament  by  General  O'Hara, 
Guard  units,  even  in  the  Select  Reserve 
Force,  are  "sUU  uUllzlng  the  M-1  rifle  and 
have  never  been  Issued  any  quantity  of  M-14 
or  M-16  rifles." 

"We  do  have,"  he  said,  "a  few  M-«0  ma- 
chlneguna."  Old  !4-ton  trucks  "are  still  be- 
ing used  with  parts  becoming  almost  Impos- 
sible to  procure:  major  weapons  systems 
are  old."  Communications  equipment  is  the 
"most  critical"  Item  in  short  supply,  "and 
I  foreeee  no  Inunedlate  relief  to  this  problem." 
Many  other  Items  that  are  In  short  supply 
include  generators  of  all  typee.  batteries,  tires 
for  Jeeps,  trucks,  and  aircraft,  engineer  and 
material  handling  equipment  such  as  fork- 
lifts,  and.  in  Vietnam,  barbed  wire,  sandbags 
and  other  field  fortification  material. 

Aircraft:  There  Is  no  actiial  shortage  of  air- 
craft and  to  far  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  replace  its  combat  losses  in  Vietnam 
and  its  operational  losses  all  over  the  world. 
But  the  margin  of  production  over  expendi- 
ture Is  small,  aircraft  production  rates  are 
still  small  and  are  limited  chiefly,  for  combat 
aircraft,  to  the  McDonnell  F-4.  the  Douglas 
A-4,  and  the  Northrop  F-5.  Increased  looses 
and  an  Increased  air  effort  In  Vietnam  could 
greatly  Intjenalfy  the  problem  of  aircraft  re- 
placement. 

The  scarcltlM  or  actual  or  potential  short- 
ages In  trained  manpower  and  equipment 
have  caused  considerable  concern  to  the 
armed  services,  not  only  because  of  the  In- 
creasing requirements  of  Vietnam  and  con- 
tinued commitment*  elsewhere  In  the  world, 
but  because  of  the  restrictive  effect  of  these 
factors  upon  U.S.  capability  to  meet  other 
emergencies  that  might  arlser' 

RETIREMENT  OP  SENATOR 
McNAMARA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
past  hour  my  senior  colleague,  Senator 
McNakaha,  has  announced  his  decision 
not  to  sedc  reelection  and  to  retire  from 
the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

At  a  time  like  this,  everyone  expects 
one  to  express  regret.  Yet,  In  my  case 
regret  Is  a  very  meager  word,  a  very 
inadequate  expression  of  what  1  feel 
when  an  old  friend  and  comrade  at  arms 
prepares  to  leave  the  field. 

I  have  read  Senator  McNamaka's  re- 
tirement statement  several  times.   Typi- 


cally, It  it  succinct  and  honest.  He 
states,  among  other  things:  "I  make  this 
decision  with  both  reluctance  and  relief." 
He  Is  reluctant  at  leaving  an  exciting 
and  personally  gratifying  and  exciting 
Job.  He  feels  relief  at  having  made  a 
decision  at  a  time  when  he  was  no  longer 
sure  that  he  could  undertake  the  kind  of 
workload  he  feels  his  State  and  Nation 
deserve. 

I  believe  that  every  Senator  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  nothing  in  Pat  Mc- 
Namaka's history  to  Indicate  that  his 
State  or  Nation  have  ever  been  short- 
changed by  his  efforts. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  read  the 
long  list  of  significant  legislation  which 
he  has  offered,  supported,  and  seen  en- 
acted Into  law.  Everyone  here  Is  aware 
of  it. 

We  will  be  deprived  of  a  strong,  effec- 
tive force  In  this  body,  but  we  shall  miss 
more  than  that. 

We  shall  miss  a  colorful  personality,  a 
man  who  mixes  crustiness  and  kindness. 
Inclslveness  and  humor,  pragmatism  and 
idealism  In  an  utterly  charming  manner. 

1  am  sure  that  charming  is  an  adjective 
which  my  senior  colleague  perhaps  would 
not  select  or  approve. 

Pat  Is  a  man  who,  after  listening  to 

2  hours  of  Involved  argument,  can  cut 
to  the  heart  of  a  problem  with  about  five 
well-chosen  words. 

He  is  a  man — as  I  well  know — who  will 
go  to  great  lengths  to  do  a  good  turn  for 
a  younger  colleague  and  then  gruffly 
wave  off  any  attempt  to  express  thanks. 

PArts  no  respecter  of  the  conventional 
wisdoms  and  whenever  he  runs  across 
one,  he  seldom  resists  the  temptation  to 
violate  it. 

In  a  profession  that  often  regards  per- 
sonal publicity  as  a  key  to  survival,  Pat 
McNamara  is  no  publicity  seeker. 

In  a  Job  where  fence-straddling  some- 
times holds  attractions,  Pat  McNamara 
never  leaves  doubt  about  his  position. 

In  a  city  that  puts  a  high  premium  on 
the  diplomatic  approach  and  the  tactful 
answer,  Pat  McNamara  speaks  short, 
blunt  truths. 

Perhaps  that  has  been  one  of  his 
greatest  contributions:  his  puckish  abil- 
ity to  keep  men  and  ideas  from  becoming 
overlnflated.  But,  mind  you,  he  does  it 
with  a  blend  of  humor  and  tolerance 
that  generates  more  laughter  than  anger 
even  within  his  targets. 

I  know  that  I  have  dared  to  become 
long-winded  in  Pat's  presence  on  sev- 
eral occasions  and  I  can  testify  that  his 
retirement  Is  a  victory  for  every  stuffed 
shirt  in  the  Nation,  in  or  out  of  the 
Senate. 

Senator  McNamara  has  a  great  many 
friends  in  the  Senate.  Perhaps  some  are 
closer  friends  than  I,  but  no  one  owes 
him  more  than  I  do. 

The  State  of  Michigan  Is  proud  of  his 
service.  It  is  true  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  agreement  on  most  issues  and  per- 
sonalities. However,  my  regret  at  Pat's 
decision,  which  I  now  seek  without  great 
success  to  voice,  is  not  consciously 
affected  by  the  fact  that  we  are  usually 
in  agreement  concerning  public  ques- 
tions and  public  figures. 

Pat  just  happens  to  be  a  solid,  honest, 
and  courageous   Senator  who   will   be 
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missed,  I  beUeve,   by  every  man  and 

woman  in  the  Chamber. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  as  his  junior 
colleague.    If  he  approaches  his  retire- 
ment with  relief,  it  is  certainly  a  well 
deserved  relief . 

Naturally,  I  want  to  say  more  but  I 
must  bear  in  mind  the  sensibilities  of  my 
subject.  He  can  tolerate  a  man  who 
does  not  know  how  to  begin  a  speech  but 
he  has  very  little  patience  with  the 
man  who  does  not  know  how  to  end  one 
I  regret  his  retirement  but  it  is  largely 
a  selfish  regret  because  I  shall  miss  him 
All  of  us  will.  But  we  all  know  that  he 
deserves — and  will  find— a  pleasanter  life 
than  this  job  can  offer  him.  And  he  will 
find  some  way  to  make  his  retirement  a 
productive  one. 

Meantime,  in  the  months  between  now 
and  his  retirement,  every  citizen  of  this 
country  owes  him  a  sincere  "thank  you." 
And  I  want  to  be  first  in  line  with  mine. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
issued  a  few  mlniites  ago  by  Senator 
McNamara,  which  has  been  the  basis  for 
our  expressions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state-* 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statuiknt  bt   Sknatob   McNamaka 
I  have  decided  not  to  seek  reelection  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  In  November. 

After  2  tenns,  representing  12  years  in 
the  Senate,  I  make  this  declsl&n  with  both 
reluctance  and  relief. 

I  am,  of  course,  reluctant  to  leave  thl« 
body  which  has  such  a  vital  role  to  play  In 
shaping  oiu'  country  for  the  present  and  the 
future.  To  have  been  an  active  participant 
m  this  effort  has  been  exciting  and  person- 
ally gratifying. 

Tet,  there  also  Is  a  sense  of  relief  In  mak- 
ing this  decision,  especially  when  one  U  at 
an  age  when  he  must  question  whether  he 
can  continue  to  give  the  kind  of  service  over 
the  next  6  years  that  his  Job  demands. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
CoDunlttee  and  of  several  subcommittees,  I 
have  found  that  the  responsibilities  of  han- 
dling legislation  grow  with  each  session  of 
Congress,  as  do  the  services  required  of  » 
'Senator  by  his  constituents. 

While  my  health  la  reasonably  good,  rela- 
tively minor  aliments  In  the  past  year  or  so 
have  served  warning  to  me  that  I  might  not 
be  able  to  do  full  Justice  to  my  Senate  re- 
■ponslblUtlea  throughout  another  full  term 
If  I  should  seek  and  win  reelection. 

The  requirements  of  our  State  and  Nation 
demand  nothing  leas  than  full-time  dedica- 
tion. Therefore,  I  have  concluded  that  I 
should  retire  at  the  end  of  my  present  term 
rather  than  risk  Inability  to  meet  my  obliga- 
tions. 

The  satisfactions  of  these  years  have  been 
many.  I  am  proud  that  many  of  the  pro- 
grams on  which  I  based  my  two  successiul 
campaigns  for  the  Senate,  and  for  which  I 
have  since  worked,  have  become  reality. 

These  Include  Federal  aid  to  education, 
health  care  for  the  elderly,  new  and 
strengthened  civU  rights  laws,  programs  to 
build  the  economy  toward  full  employment, 
and  a  beginning  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

However,  I  will  leave  the  Senate  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  none  of  these  Jobs  will 
ever  be  truly  completed.  I  will  miss  not  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  activity  necessary  to 
strengthen  these  programs  and  to  develop 
new  Ideas  to  keep  pace  with  a  complex  so- 
ciety. 

nnally,  X  express  my  sincere  thanks  to 
the  people  of  Michigan  for  their  honor  and 
tnist.     I  want  nothing  more  to  carry  with 
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me  Into  retirement  than  the  cpbvlctlon  that 
I  have  been  able  to  fulfill  th«lr  confidence. 
Also,  I  am  grateful  for  the  prlhniege  of  hav- 
ing served  under  the  ba*ner  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Michigan.  One  could 
wish  for  no  greater  support  from  a  party, 
or  for  prograuM  to  champion  that  were  more 
meaningful  and  responsible. 

The  letters  I  have  received  urging  me  to 
run  for  reelection  are  heartwarming  and  ap- 
preciated, but  my  decision  has  been  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  | 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield.         1 1 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  just  a  mcMnent  to  Join,  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michlgtm  and  share 
with  him  the  sense  of  loss  and  the  feel- 
ing of  regret  that  he  has  expressed  over 
the  announcement  today  of  Senator  Pat 
McNamara  that  he  has  decided  not  to  run 
lor  reelection. 

I  know  that  Senator  HARft,  as  well  as 
other  Senators,  have  tried  to  persuade 
Pat  McNamara  not  to  mak»  that  deci- 
sion. I 

I  visited  with  Pat  McNamara  over  the 
lunch  table  over  the  last  10  days.  He 
told  me  that  this  was  his  contemplated 
announcement.  I  tried  to  urge  him  not 
to  do  it.  But,  as  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  has  pointed  out,  when 
Pat  McNamara  makes  up  hU  mind,  one 
can  be  sure  that  it  has  onlv  been  after 
very  thorough  and  careful  thought.  He 
did  reach  this  conclusion  and  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  going  to  stand  by  it. 

I  want  to  say  very  briefiy,  ds  a  colleague 
of  his,  who  has  served  as  a  member  of 
his  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  and  as  one 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  having  him 
serve  as  a  colleague  of  mine  on  my  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  that  I  just  can- 
not let  this  moment  pass  without  express- 
ing for  the  Record  my  high  regard  not 
only  for  this  great  Senator's  statesman- 
ship, but  also  for  his  dedication  and 
service  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  He  has  shown  a  dedication 
not  only  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  but  also  to  the  U.a.  Senate  and 
to  all  people  of  the  country. 

My  testimony  is  that  every  boy  and 
girl  In  every  elementary  and  secondary 
school  in  America,  public  and  private, 
and  every  college  student  in  every  college 
in  America,  public  and  private,  not  only 
now.  but  also  for  years  to  coone,  will  owe 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  Ito  Pat  Mc- 
Namara, of  Michigan. 

Pat  McNamara,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  service  as  a  Senator  12  years  ago. 
has  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those 
of  us  who  have  urged  that  we  break 
™t)ugh  the  barriers  of  opposition  to 
«deral  aid  to  education  and  get  on  with 
ine  Job  of  the  Federal  Goveriitoent  living 
up  to  its  obligations  to  the  young  people 
of  the  country. 

I  notice  tliat  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits],  a  member  of  my  sub- 
committee, and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
island  [Mr.  Pell],  a  member  of  the  full 
committee,  are  in  the  ChamJber. 

Every  Senator  on  the  subcommittee 
and  on  the  full  committee  c»n  give  the 
same  testimony  that  I  now  give  concem- 
«8  the  contribution  of  Pat  McNamara  to 
we  Federal  aid  to  educaticwi  program 
»«  resulted  in  making  it  possible  for 
"«Ident  Kennedy,  after  the  first  year  of 
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his  term  in  ofiBce,  to  thank  the  members 
of  my  subcommittee,  including  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  for 
the  support  that  we  gave  to  him  in  get- 
ting started  in  breaking  through  the  bar- 
riers to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and 
which  resulted  in  President  Johnson's  be- 
ing able  to  say,  after  we  had  completed 
action  on  20  of  the  24  segments  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  original  omnibus  bill  on 
education,  that  "the  88th  Congress  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  education  Con- 
gress." 

Already  the  89th  Congress  has  ex- 
ceeded the  accomplishments  of  the  88th 
Congress  in  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to 
education.  I  wish  to  testify  that  in  my 
judgment,  Pat  McNamara,  of  Michigan, 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  success  we 
have  had  in  the  field  of  education  legisla- 
tion. 

Now  as  a  member  of  his  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  I  wish  to  say  that  every  work- 
ing man  and  woman  of  the  coimtry,  and 
every  employer  involved  in  the  legisla- 
tion, owes  Pat  McNamara,  also,  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  Industrial  states- 
manship in  connection  with  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  problems  of  labor- 
management  relations.  As  is  pointed  out 
in  his  statement,  he  has  worked  on  the 
health  legislation.  We  all  know  of  his 
leadership  in  the  Senate  on  the  medicare 
bill.  In  my  judgment,  had  we  not  had  the 
stubborn  insistence  of  this  great  Senator 
from  Michigan,  we  would  not  have  today 
on  the  books  the  medicare  law  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  elderly  of  this  country. 
Every  old  person  in  America,  now  and  in 
the  years  to  come,  owes  Pat  McNamara 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  his  fight  for  civil 
rights.  Who  could  have  been  more 
persistent.  Insistent,  and  consistent  than 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  Pat  Mc- 
Namara, as  he  stood  here  and  battled 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us,  over  the 
years,  to  try  to  see  to  It  that  second-class 
citizenship  in  the  United  States  be  elimi- 
nated, at  long  last,  from  the  history  of 
this  Republic? 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  he  mentions 
In  his  statement  of  the  work  that  he  has 
done  in  connection  with  programs  to 
build  the  economy  of  this  country  to  full 
employment.  Here  again,  we  all  owe 
h'm  a  vote  of  thanks. 

But  the  last  point  of  many  that  I 
could  mention  I  wish  to  make  In  behalf 
of  the  people  of  my  State.  For  Pat 
McNamara,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  has  done  a 
great  job  of  passing  judgment  on  public 
works  requests  on  their  merits.  Here 
was  a  Senator  who  would  not  tolerate 
pork  barrel.  Under  his  leadership  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  anyone  who 
sought  to  get  anything  that  was  not  on 
its  merits  had  short  shrift,  as  far  as  his 
handling  of  such  requests  wa^  concerned. 
I  thank  him  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
my  State  for  the  fair,  impartial  consider- 
ation he  has  given  to  us  on  our  requests 
for  public  works  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
on  their  merits.  All  he  asked  was, 
"What  are  the  facts?  What  can  you 
show  on  the  cost-to-beneflt  ratio?  What 
can  you  show  from  the  standpoint  of  pub- 
lic necessity?" 

I  have  never  asked  for  a  public  works 
authorization  or  appropriation  except  on 


the  basis  of  presenting  such  facts;  and 
I  know  that  the  people  of  my  State  would 
want  me,  at  this  time,  to  express  to  Pa* 
McNamara  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the 
people  of  Oregon  for  his  recognition  of 
the  public  works  needs  of  our  State,  and 
for  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  as 
we  build  up  the  economic  productive 
power  of  our  country— and  that  Is  what 
sound  public  works  do — we  strengthen 
the  security  of  the  Republic  Itself. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  nwtny  Items 
I  could  mention  in  connection  with  his 
great  statesmanship  as  a  Senator  from 
Michigan;  and  I  join  with  his  junior 
colleague  in  expressing  my  sense  of  loss 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  at 
the  close  of  the  present  term. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  1  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  those 
remarks,  most  Importantly  because  I 
think  there  JsJiD  Member  of  this  body  for 
-^hom  Senator  bIcNamara  has  a  deeper 
affection — though  on  occasions  It  has 
been  concealed.     \ 

As  the  Senato*/  from  Oregon  high- 
lighted some  of  the  significant  legislative 
achievements  of  Senator  McNamara,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  he  was  listing  those 
things  which  identify  a  good  society: 
concern  for  those  who  are  full  in  years, 
and  provision  for  opportunity  for  those 
who  are  yet  to  begin  theh-  life,  and  to 
make  sure  that  each  one,  young,  old,  and 
in  between,  is  Judged  as  an  individual 
who  Is  good  or  bad,  and  not  by  reason 
of  the  way  his  name  is  spelled  or  the 
color  with  which  Ood  has  marked  him. 

In  all  of  those  areas.  Senator  Mc- 
Namara has  given  effective,  successful 
leadership. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  join  with  Senator  Hart  and  Sen- 
ator Morse  in  expressing  my  great  regret 
that  Pat  McNamara  has  seen  fit  to  retire. 

I  hope  he  will  not  retire  completely:  he 
Is  too  salty,  too  active,  and  too  exciting 
a  personality  to  retire  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  term.  I  hope  he  will  give  his  tal- 
ents and  his  great  heart  and  great 
friendship — which  is  what  I  have  per- 
sonally appreciated  so  much  about  him — 
to  other  causes,  and  that  we  will  find  him 
a  frequent  guest  and  friend  right  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  adopt  what  my  colleagues  have  stated 
as  to  his  service,  which  I  think  has  been 
extraordinary,  and  tremendously  grati- 
fying to  the  country  and  to  the  people  of 
his  State,  and  add  to  it  that  my  personal 
experience  with  him  as  a  man — we  get  to 
know  men  aroimd  here,  of  all  the  places 
on  earth — has  been  that  In  his  personal- 
ity, his  character,  his  integrity,  and  his 
idealism,  he  measures  up  to  all  the  ac- 
complishments with  which  he  has  so 
properly  been  charged,  for  credit  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  his  State  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  I  Join  with  my 
fellow  Senators  in  their  warm  sentiments 
and  best  wishes  for  many  years  of  fruit- 
ful living  to  Pat  McNamara. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  also  with  the  views  that 
have  been  expressed  about  the  coming 
retirement  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  have  been  honored  and  de- 
lighted to  serve  on  the  same  committee 
with  him. 
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I  have  been  particularly  struck  by  hia 
concern  for  all  people,  particularly  little 
people,  when  they  are  young,  through 
their  working  years,  when  they  are 
middle  aged,  and  when  they  are  old;  and 
I  know  the  Senate  will  not  be  as  fine  a 
body  in~hl8  absence  as  It  has  been  with 
him. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
with  great  regret  that  I  have"  learned  of 
the  decision  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
not  to  seek  reelection  next  November. 

In  his  two  terms  here,  he  has  estab- 
lished an  enviable  position  in  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  all  of  us.  We  respect  his 
down-to-earth  Judgment.  We  respect 
his  rugged  honesty.  We  admire  his  abil- 
ity to  get  to  the  heart  of  an  Issue  quickly 
and  to  state  it  unmistakably. 

He  has  been  associated,  as  a  sponsor 
and  leader  and  legislative  architect  of 
programs  of  tremendous  importance  to 
our  people  and  our  country — education, 
civil  rights,  health  care  for  the  elderly, 
economic  development,  resources  devel- 
opment and  conservation,  the  war  on 
poverty,  and  so  many  more. 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate.  I  am  siire,  hope 
to  make  a  solid  contribution  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country,  to  leave  our  mark 
on  Its  policies  and  Its  capacity  to  serve 
its  pe<H>le.  Pat  McNamara  has  done  that 
beyond  doubt. 

I  am  sure  we  all  regret  his  decision  for 
personal  reasons.  I  have  mine.  I 
played  a  small  part  in  each  of  :ils  cam- 
paigns for  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  under  his  distlh- 
guished  and  constructive  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  his 
warm  friendship  and  return  It  In  full 
measure. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  about  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
upon  the  announcement,  which  we  re- 
grettably heard  today,  that  the  distin- 
guished chalrmarff  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  not  seek  reelection. 

Although  I  am  a  freshman,  I  was  suc- 
cessful this  year  in  being  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  have  en- 
Joyed  the  opportunity  to  serve  In  the 
Senate  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
I  can  only  reiterate  the  remarks  whlcli 
have  been  made  concerning  him.  We 
hope,  even  though  he  does  retire  from  the 
Senate,  that  hit  great  ability,  energy,  and 
talents  will  not  lie  fallow  and  will  be 
put  to  good  use  by  the  people  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  learned  of  the  announcement  of 
Senator  Pat  McNamara  that  he  will  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  know  this  was  a  dlfflcxilt  decision 
for  him  to  make,  but  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Senator  McNamara  Is  his  abil- 
ity to  make  decisions  that  he  thinks  best 
no  matter  how  they  affect  him  peraoo- 
ally. 

I  have  had  the  hon(Mr  and  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  Senator  McNamara  on 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
alnce  1957,  and  during  the  last  2  Mz  years, 
I  have  served  with  him  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee. 


In  this  capacity,  I  have  had  a  close  re- 
lationship with  him  In  the  considera- 
tion and  disposition  of  legislation  be- 
fore our  conunlttee.  We  have  not  al- 
ways agreed  upon  legislative  measures, 
and  this  is  natural.  But  I  have  been 
impressed  by  his  fairness  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  all  members  of  the 
committee,  whether  they  be  members  of 
the  majority  or  minority. 

Senator  McNamara  has  always  been 
willing  and  In  fact  has  insisted  that  each 
member  of  tlie  committee  be  given  full 
opportunity  to  state  hte  views  and  he  has 
insisted  that  they  be  given  full  consider- 
ation. He  has  been  large  enough  to  ac- 
cept the  views  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee when  their  reasoning  convinced 
him.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  has  ex- 
pedited the  work  of  the  committee  and 
worked  to, secure  action  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Important  measures  before  It. 
Although  a  strong  representative  of 
his  own  State,  he  has  been  sympatheUc 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
other  States  in  areas  of  our  country.  I 
could  give  many  examples  of  this  qual- 
ity; one  that  I  will  always  remember 
was  his  interest  In  the  problems  of  the 
Appalachian  area,  and  the  very  fine  way 
in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  leg- 
islation, which  is  doing  and  will  do  so 
much  for  this  region  of  our  country. 

In  a  broader  sense.  Senator  Mc- 
Namara's  work,  through  his  work  in  fields 
of  legislation  concerning  river  and  har- 
bor developments  under  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  highways,  water,  and  air  pol- 
lution control,  economic  development 
programs,  and  the  TVA  self-financing 
act  has  made  major  contributions  to  the 
economy  and  the  strength  of  our  Nation 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

His  basic  kindness  and  consideration 
for  others,  his  forthright  way  of  making 
decisions  and  taking  Arm  positions  on 
legislation  which  he  supported,  are  testi- 
monies to  his  character  and  quality  as 
a  human  being.  The  Senate  will  miss 
Senator  McNamara.  and  I  shall  miss  him 
as  a  coworker  and  a  friend 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  thank  my  good  colleague  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Bir 
MoRsi],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  and  all  the  other  Senators 
who  have  expressed  themselves  in  over- 
generous  remarks  concerning  my  an- 
nouncement of  today. 

Let  me  assure  them  that  I  expect  to 
be  In  the  Senate  for  some  months  yet 
and  wlU  be  able  to  continue  working 
with  them  on  the  programs  In  which  we 
mutually  believe. 

I  thank  them  again  for  their  very  flat- 
tering and  overgenerous  remarks  about 
me.    I  appreciate  them  very,  very  much 


February  23,  1966 


us.  COAST  GUARD  OBSERVE3  ITS 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  25  years  ago. 
on  February  19.  1941,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  was  established  with  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  No.  8  by  th»i 
T7th  Congress.  As  a  captain  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  and  one  who  en- 
listed in  it  as  a  seaman  shortly  after  its 
IncepUon.  it  Is  with  distinct  pride  that 
I  rise  here  today  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  this  outstanding  Reserve 


component  of  our  Armed  Forces  on  the 
occasion  of  Its  25th  armlversary. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  i 
the  peak  strerigth  of  the  Coast  Guanl 
was  somewhat  less  than  20,000  oflScers 
and  men.  They  had  no  Organized  Re- 
serve  forces  and  as  the  clouds  of  war 
darkened  Europe  and  headed  toward  our 
shores,  the  Coast  Guard  was  called  upon 
to  perform  many  additional  duties.  They 
found  it  necessary  to  expand  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  high  caliber  of  Its  regular  foree 
their  complete  devotion  to  duty  and  their 
gallantry  in  the  face  of  danger  are  well 
known  to  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island. 
Through  the  years  our  coastal  waters  and 
the  heavily  traversed  sealanes  off  our 
shores  were  constantly  watched  over  by 
the  Coast  Guard  and  we  viewed  with  a 
personal  pride  many  of  their  heroic  ex- 
ploits In  that  area. 

With  the  creation  of  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent It  was  but  natural  that  we  who 
felt  so  close  to  the  regular  Coast  Guard 
service  and  to  some  extent  regarded  some 
of  their  units  as  our  very  own,  would  ex- 
pect nothing  short  of  perfection  and  a 
similar  high  standard  in  performance  of 
duty  from  the  members  of  Its  Reserve 
force.  Throughout  World  War  H,  that 
expectation  proved  fully  Justified  as 
members  of  this  newly  created  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  served  with  distinction 
on  every  front. 

From  Guadalcanal  to  Okinawa  in  the 
Pacific,  from  North  Africa  to  Normandy 
in  the  Atlantic — and  they  made  all  the 
stops  In  between — they  manned  troop 
transports,  escort  vessels,  and  landing 
craft,  hitting  the  invasion  beachheads 
with  the  troops  and  carrying  on  in  noble 
fashion  the  proud  tradition  of  their  par- 
ent service.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
the  Coast  Guard  had  802  vessels  of  its 
own  and  in  addition  was  marming  351 
Navy  and  288  Army  craft. 

Total  Coast  Guard  personnel  had 
reached  a  peak  of  about  174,000  and  of 
that  number  more  than  150,000,  or 
nearly  90  percent,  were  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  established  by  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  8  but  a  few  brief 
years  before.  Less  than  6  percent  of  this 
total  Coast  Guard  force,  both  regular 
and  reserve,  were  serving  in  shore  billets 
as  the  war  came  to  a  close  in  August  of 
1945. 

With  its  end.  the  Coast  Guard  was 
without  funds  to  cover  Reserve  peace- 
time training.  Additional  legislation 
had  to  be  enacted.  Organized  Reserve 
units  established,  and  programs  of  regu- 
lar training  set  up.  Before  this  could 
be  accomplished,  many  of  those  reserv- 
ists who  saw  wartime  service  were  dis- 
charged. Others,  however,  encouraged 
by  the  Coast  Guard,  organized  them- 
selves in  training  groups  and  met  regu- 
larly each  week  without  benefit  of  pay  or 
other  form  of  allowance  until  necessary 
legislation  could  be  enacted  and  appro- 
priation of  funds  made  for  established 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  training. 

Today,  this  program  has  been  ex- 
panded to  a  point  where  there  are  pres- 
ently 146  Reserve  port  security  units  with 
more  than  10.500  men  attending  regular 
weekly  drills.  Many  of  these  reservists 
are  also  qualified  for  assignment  to  float- 
ing imits  should  conditions  dictate. 
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other  Organized  Reserve  training 
units  are  of  a  support  nature,  providing 
additional  trained  personnel  for  vessel 
augmentation  and  activation,  search  and 
rescue,  aviation,  electronics,  coastal 
forces,  and  mobilization  detachments. 
During  the  past  7  months  4,142  members 
of  these  organized  units  received  2  weeks' 
active  duty  for  training  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  Training  Center  at  York- 
town.  Va.;  another  1,031  at  Alameda. 
Calif.,  while  many  more  reoeived  their  2 
weeks'  training  in  their  particular  spe- 
cialty at  regular  Coast  Guard  units  or  at 
Coast  Guard  or  other  service  schools. 

Currently,  there  are  approximately 
15,952  reservists  In  Organized  Reserve 
training  units.  This  is  the  maximum 
number  that  the  present  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  budget  will  support.  Additional 
personnel,  facilities  and  equipment 
are  needed  to  meet  mobilization 
requirements.  y\ 

However,  I  can  state  wllh  a  great  deal 
of  conviction  that  from  my  experience 
and  association  with  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  type 
of  training  that  they  are  now  receiving 
and  the  caliber  of  Its  men,  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  will,  within  the  limita- 
tions of  its  operating  budget,  be  both 
ready  and  reliable  should  they  be  called 
upon  at  some  future  date  to  help  defend 
this  Nation.  This  Is  Indeed  fitting  for 
a  service  whose  motto  Is  "Semper 
Paratus." 

It  is  therefore  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  address  this  honorable  body  here 
today  and  to  pay  deserving  tribute  to  this 
organization,  one  with  which  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly proud  to  be  atOliated,  the 
U5.  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  on  this  oc- 
casion of  Its  25th  armlversary. 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
OF  NEW  YORK  ON  VIETNAM  POL- 
ICY HAS  SERVED  A  UQEPUL  PUR- 
POSE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Vietnam  statement  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ktnnkdy], 
has  served  a  very  real  and  useful  pur- 
pose. When  carefully  read,  It  Is  appar- 
ent that  the  actual  differences  between 
his  views  and  those  of  our  administra- 
tion are  slight.  But  what  he  has  done  is 
to  thoroughly  establish  the  Irreducible 
mlnlmums  on  each  side  and  highlight 
the  area  where  negotlatIi>ns  could  be 
conducted. 

Essentially,  what  he  has  done  Is  to  nar- 
row the  spectrum  of  negoOatlons,  thus 
affording  certain  guarantees  to  both 
Mdes.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  rather 
than  postpo^Ung  the  time  when  they 
might  come  ib  the  conference  table,  his 
statement  ml|ht  serve  to  shorten  this 
period. 

Although  I  recognize  tjiat  we  may 
never  get  to  a  conference  table.  I  would 
nope  there  would  then  eventually  be 
»  diminuUon  of  hostiUties  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  terroristic  acts  by  the  Vietcong 
'hich.  in  turn,  would  mean  we  could  re- 
duce the  level  of  our  military  actlnty. 
ta  this  connection,  let  us  remember  that 
"me  is  on  our  side,  and  Ihat  the  very 
Wasage  of  time  without  JBBcalatlon  of 
nostUlties  is  in  our  favor.     ~ 


I.  for  one,  conunend  the  Senator  from 
New  York  on  his  thoughtful  statement 
and  also  am  delighted  to  see  from  the 
statements  of  General  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Moyers  that  there  is  no  great  difference 
in  viewpoint. 

I  sympathize  Immensely  with  our  Pres- 
ident In  his  problems,  and  I  know  that 
there  is  no  man  more  intent  on  peace  in 
the  United  States  than  he.  However,  we 
all  recognize  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  cannot  express  Its 
views  with  the  same  freedom  that  we 
Individual  Members  of  the  legislative 
branch  do.  And  here  Is  where  we  legis- 
lators, I  believe,  serve  a  useful  role  in 
giving  some  direction  to  our  policy,  and 
indications  of  where  we  hoi>e  to  go. 


LEAGUE   OP   WOMEN  VOTERS   OP- 
POSE DIRKSEN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  after 
more  than  a  year  of  careful  study  and 
evaluation  of  all  aspects  of  State  legis- 
lative apportionment,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  went 
on  record  Itist  January  in  opposition  to 
any  amendment  which  would  revoke  or 
dilute  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  re- 
quiring the  apportionment  of  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  on  the  basis 
of  substantial  equality  of  population. 

The  league  found  that  the  population 
standard  for  legislative  apportioimient  is 
the  "fairest  and  most  equitable  way  of 
assuring  that  each  man's  vote  is  of  equal 
value  In  a  democratic  and  representative 
form  of  government." 

In  recent  days.  I  have  received  letters 
from  the  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Msiryland  and  officials 
of  the  Leaigue  of  Women  Voters  of  various 
counties  in  Maryland.  At  least  three  of 
these  letters  came  from  the  presidents  of 
coimty  organizations  where  the  county 
today  Is  substantially  overrepresented 
In  the  Maryland  State  Legislature  and 
win  lose  representation  In  a  fair  re- 
apportiormient  of  the  Maryland  House 
of  Delegates  and  Senate. 

I  have  also  received  letters  from 
spokesmen  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  opposing  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
letters  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

LZACTTK  OF  WOMZN  VOTKSS 

or  Mastland. 
Annapolis,  Md.,  Febnuiry  9. 1966. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdincs. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  Sknator  Ttdincs:  Tour  Maryland 
constituents  have  watched  with  a  good  deal 
of  Interest  your  leadership  in  the  flght 
against  the  Dirksen  amendment  and  for 
equitable  representation  In  State  legisla- 
tures. We  know  that  as  a  former  member 
of  the  Maryland  General  Assembly,  you  are 
aware  of  the  real  Implications  of  malappor- 
tloned  legislatures  and  the  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  the  vigor  of  State  government. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  believes  that  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures  shoiild  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  population,  and  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution should  not  be  amended  to  allow 


for  factors  other  than  population.  The 
league  In  Maryland  Is  happy  to  join  the  effort 
to  defeat  the  Dirksen  amendment  and  to 
support  your  efforts  In  any  way  that  we  can. 
Respectfully. 

Mrs.  HowAKO  Koss,  President. 

League  or  Women  Votebs  or 

MONTCOMERT  COUNTT,  MD., 

Silver  Spring,  Md..  February  12, 1966. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttsinos, 
Senate  Office  Building,  ~ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Ttdinos:  For  many  years  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Maryland  have 
been  concerned  with  reapportionment  for  oiur 
own  State.  Now,  however,  our  position  has 
become  a  national  consensus  of  the  league 
Just  as  reapportionment  has  become  a  na- 
tional concern  of  all  those  Interested  in  our 
government  following  the  design  of  the  UJ9. 
Constitution. 

We  commend  you  on  your  leadership  on 
this  issue  last  sununer,  and  hope  that  you 
will  be  equally  successful  In  the  next  round 
against  the  opponents  of  fair  representation. 

Our  consensiis  is  that  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures  should  be  apportioned  according 
to  population,  and  we  oppose  any  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposed  to  nullify  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  apportionment  is  not  based  on  popula- 
tion, then  one  of  our  basic  rights  as  citizens 
of  this  coimtry  is  Infringed  upon,  and  the 
erosion  may  well  not  stop  with  an  unequal 
voice  in  government. 

The  league  of  this  cotinty  was  a  soUd  part 
of  the  national  consensus.  Tou  have  our 
full  support  In  your  flght  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  our  willingness  to  help  In  any  way  the 
league  can. 

Tours  trxily, 

iSn.  WiLLLUc  N.  Oabeott, 

Prettdent, 

Z^AOOx  or  WoiczN  Voters  or 

MOITTGOMOtT  COITNTT,  MD., 

Silver  Spring,  Md.,  February  12, 1906. 
Senator  JoIIph  D.  TmiMaa. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdinos:  I  am  stire  that  you 
are  well  aware  that  the  league  In  Maryland 
has  had  an  Intense  Interest  In  reapportion- 
ment for  a  long  time.  Now  our  Maryland 
consensus  has  been  translated  Into  a  na- 
tional one  after  a  year's  study  by  members 
across  the  Nation.  As  the  time  rapidly  ap- 
proaches when  the  Congress  will  again  be 
faced  with  this  Issue,  we  want  you  to  know 
our  consensus  on  this  matter,  and  that  you 
have  our  fullest  support. 

We  feel  that  both  hoiues  of  State  legU- 
latxires  shoiild  be  apportioned  according  to 
population,  and  we  oppose  any  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  to  nullify  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Citizens  should  have  an  equal  voice  in 
government  on  any  level,  and  any  modifica- 
tion of  this  right  Is  a  restriction  of  our  lib- 
erty. 

We  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  out- 
standing fight  for  reapportionment  last  sum- 
mer, and  to  assure  you  of  our  willingness 
to  help  In  BLny  way  our  league  can. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  James  A,  Dorscr, 

State  Item  Chairman, 

SMrrHSBtTRO.  Md.. 
February  14,  1966. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdincs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  ' 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdinos:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Washington  County  has 
studied  the  apportionment  of  State  leglsla- 
tiires  and  agrees  with  you  that  representa- 
tion In  both  houses  of  State  legislatures 
should  be  based  substantially  on  population. 
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We  oppoM  the  effort*  In  tbe  Congreu  to 
amend  the  VS.  Ck^natltutlon  to  allow  for  fac- 
tors other  than  population  to  be  considered 
a«  a  basis  for  representation. 

We  hope  that  State  governments  will  be 
strengthened   by  having  them  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  wherever  they  live. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Oeorcb  W.  CoicvrocK, 
Preaident,  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Washington  County. 

Leagux  or  Women  Votxhs 
OF  Frkdbuck  CotmrT,  Mo., 

February  8,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  D.  Ttdings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Okak  ScNAToa:  D\u1ng  the  7  years  of  otir 
existence,  the  Frederick  County  League  of 
Women  Voters  has  been  engaged  In  the  study 
of  and  work  for  gaining  the  reapportion- 
ment of  our  SUte  legislature  on  the  basis 
of  population.  Just  as  It  looked  as  If  our 
local  and  State  league  effort  was  going  to 
be  rewarded,  opposition  activity  began  In 
CongreM.  The  Frederick  League  Joined  In 
urging  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
to  adopt  apportionment  as  a  special  study 
item.  This  was  done.  Enclosed  Is  the  re- 
sulting poeltion  which  represents  the  feel- 
ings of  league  members  throughout  the 
country,  Frederick  County  members  In- 
cluded. 

We  hope  this  expression  of  our  concern 
will  be  of  value  to  you  in  acting  upon  this 
Issue. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  BXNJAMIN  Waxshowskt. 

President. 

JANX7AKT  12,  19M. 
BtAmntrr  or  PosmoN  on  Appoktionmknt 

or  Statx  Legislatttkks 
(As  announced  by  the  national  board  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  Jan.  12,  1966) 

The  members  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States  believe  that  both 
houses  of  SUte  legislatures  should  be  appor- 
tioned substantially  on  population.  The 
league  Is  convinced  that  this  standard,  es- 
tablished by  recent  apportionment  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  be  maintained 
and  that  the  US.  ConsUtutlon  should  not  be 
amended  to  allow  for  consideration  of  fac- 
tors other  than  population  in  apportioning 
either  or  both  houses  of  State  legislatures. 

Of  overriding  importance  to  the  league  in 
coming  to  this  decision  is  the  conviction  that 
a  population  standard  is  the  fairest  and  moet 
equitable  way  of  assuring  that  each  man's 
vote  Is  of  equal  value  in  a  democratic  and 
representative  system  of  government.  Other 
considerations  influencing  league  decisions 
are  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  not  be 
amended  hastily  or  without  due  considera- 
tion because  of  an  "vmpopular"  court  de- 
cision, and  that  Individual  rights  now  pro- 
tected by  the  ConstltuUon  should  not  be 
weakened  or  abridged. 

Against  the  background  of  its  longstand- 
ing interest  In  State  government,  the  league 
also  hopes  that  by  maintaining  a  population 
standard  State  government  may  be  strength- 
ened by  insuring  that  State  l^slatures  are 
taore  representative  of  people  wherever  they 
Hve.  Finally,  the  league  feels  certain  that 
the  term  "substantially"  used  in  Supreme 
Court  decisions  allows  adequate  leeway  for 
districting  to  provide  for  any  necessary  local 
diversities. 

Trx  liBAouK  or  Womx  VqTKia 

or  Allxoant  Countt,  Md., 
Frostburg,  Md..  February  17.  1986. 

Hon.   JOSXPH  TTDOfOS, 

V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxax  SENAToa  TrmMos:  The  League  of 
Women   Voter*,  aftor  carsfol  oonslderatlon 
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of  other  alternatives,  has  gone  on  record  In 
support  of  the  apportioning  of  both  houses 
of  our  State  legislatures  on  substantially  a 
population  basts.  This  U  not  merely  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  members,  but  is 
the  consensus  of  large  and  small  leagues,  ur- 
ban and  rural  alike,  from  all  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Allegany  County  League  of  Women 
Voters  would  like  you  to  know  that  we  con- 
cur In  the  league's  position  and  hope  that 
you.  as  our  representative,  will  do  all  you 
can  in  sijpport  of  the  principal  of  one  man — 
one  vot^V 

Sliteerely  yours, 
Makt  Elizabkth  H.  VanNkwkiuc, 

President. 

LxAGXTx  or  WoiUN  VoTxas 

or  T^NNKSSKK, 

February  21, 1966. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sm:  Your  speeches  on  State  legisla- 
tive apportionment  in  the  Senate,  June  2, 
1966,  and  November  2,  1965,  were  moet  edi- 
fying. Your  arguments  In  favor  of  the  pop- 
ulation standard  are  well  stated  and  no 
doubt  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Ten- 
nessee win  have  occasion  to  quote  from  your 
analyzatlon  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 
In  the  near  future,  as  we  take  action  in  sup- 
port of  the  "Statement  of  Position  on  Ap- 
portionment of  State  Legislatures,"  issued 
January  12,  1966,  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States. 

We  note  that  Senators  Douglas,  Phoxmirx, 
and  others  refer  to  you,  Senator  Ttdings,  as 
having  taken  leadership  in  opposing  the  so- 
called  rotten-borough  amendments.  While 
we  lack  the  financial  affluence  Senator 
DiMuxN  attributes  to  his  "Committee  for 
Government  of  the  People,"  league  members 
in  Tennessee  will  oppose  any  amendment  to 
the  VS.  Constitution  which  would  nullify 
the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
ruling.  If  Senator  Dixksxn  again  rewords 
his  proposal  for  amendment,  we  should 
greatly  appreciate  receiving  your  comments, 
which  will  be  distributed  to  the  12  local 
league  chairmen  on  apportionment  here  In 
Tennessee.  May  we  have  extra  copies.  12  if 
possible,  of  the  Congressional  Recokd 
November  2, 1968,  No.  200? 

In  his  news  release  of  Augiist  19,  1964, 
Tennessee  Representative  James  H.  QmLLEN^ 
said  in  support  of  the  Tuck  bUl,  "The  Su- 
preme Court  has  seen  fit  to  Invade  the  func- 
tion of  lawmaking.  This  blU  simply  re- 
stores to  Congress  its  rightful  responslblUty 
to  make  the  laws  of  the  land."  Senator 
DniKSEN,  interviewed  In  U.S.  News  ii  World 
Report.  January  17,  1966,  devoted  a  good 
portion  of  his  remarks  on  State  leglslatlver 
apportionment  to  checks  and  balances  with-  ■ 
in  the  Federal  Government.  We  would  like 
your  opinion  of  the  posslbiUty,  as  well  as 
the  plausibility,  of  legislation  which  would 
implement,  rather  than  nullify,  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  E.  Richard  Sherwin, 
Apportionment  Chairman. 

League  or  Women  Voters 

or  Las  Vegas.  N.  Mex., 
Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex..  January  27. 1966. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ttmncs:  I  should  like  to 
thank  you  for  the  coUectlon  of  materials 
that  you  sent  our  league  recently.  We 
found  the  material  most  ufeful  In  our  re- 
cent study  of  reapportionment.  As  you 
know,  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
made  reapportionment  an  emergency  study 
Item  leas  than  a  year  ago. 

Here  in  New  Mexico  we  had  Just  com- 
pleted a  aute  study  on  a  similar  topic,  and 


ao  this  gave  us  a  chance  to  review  the  whole 
problem.  Our  local  league,  and  the  na. 
tlonal  league,  recently  arrived  at  consensus 
on  this  item,  as  you  have  undoubtedly  heart 
from  league  members  In  your  State,  and  m 
are  supporting  reapportionment  of  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  on  the  basis  of 
population — one-man,  one  vote.  We  are  all 
opposed  to  any  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution making  it  possible  to  apportion 
either  house  on  a  basis  other  than  popula- 
tion. 

We  want  to  thank  you  again  for  assisting 
us  In  our  study  by  making  so  much  mate- 
rial available  to  us. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Thomas  Malonet, 

President. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MILITARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION 
FISCAL   1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2791)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vessels,  and' 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  the  problem  before 
the  Senate,  the  supplemental  military 
appropriations  bill.  I  believe  that  it  is 
very  important  for  Senators  to  state 
their  position  on  this  matter,  because  It 
will  have  an  effect  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Nation  and  what  happens  in  the  world. 
Inasmuch  as  I  believe  that,  in  terms  of 
the  relationship  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  arms  of  the  Government,  we 
are  coming  to  something  of  a  confronta- 
tion on  this  subject,  It  seems  to  be  appro- 
priate to  speak  now. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  the  Viet- 
namese situation  which  I  believe  trouble 
our  people  greatly.  First,  we  are 
troubled  by  irresponsible  criticism— un- 
just criticism,  to  make  use  of  a  milder 
word— of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  We 
are  troubled  by  those  who  assume  that 
the  United  States  Is  to  blame  for  this 
predicament,  by  those  who  ask  us  to 
concede  all  and  achieve  nothing,  by  those 
who  confuse  words  with  deeds,  and  pos- 
turing with  policy. 

Second,  we  are  troubled  by  the  possi- 
bility of  military  overcommitment,  the 
pouring  of  unlimited  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can troops  first  into  the  quicksand  of  a 
largely  guerrilla  war — albeit  an  aggres- 
sion by  North  Vietnam — then  into  a  ma- 
jor Asian  war;  by  plans  that  would  ex- 
pand the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to 
punitive  and  not  military  targets  alone, 
by  those  who  believe  escalation  Is  a  cure- 
all  and  by  those  who  dream  of  military 
victory  In  a  nuclear  age  where  such  vic- 
tory courts  only  disaster  for  all. 

Third,  we  are  worried  about  the  lack 
of  clarity  in  our  objectives,  by  the  fact 
that  the  explanation  of  our  goals  is  often 
in  phrasemaking  and  not  in  specifics, 
by  predictions  that  have  invariably 
turned  out  to  be  overly  optimistic— aU 
this  when  clearness,  steadiness,  and  con- 
sistency are  called  for. 

CRITICISM  or  our  pouct 

The  problem  with  much  of  the  criti- 
cism of  our  policy  in  Vietnam  is  that 
It  is  most  often  destructive  criticism. 
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Pew  of  the  critics  have  pi-oposed  viable 
alternatives  to  the  policy  they  ftte  at- 
tacking, and  I  have  heard  very  few  of 
the  critics  accuse  Hanoi,  Peiping,  and 
the  NLP  with  the  same  vehemence  with 
which  they  have  gone  after  our  policy. 
Until  the  criticism  on  Vietnam  takes  on 
more  balanced  proportions  and  until  It 
presents  real  alternatives,  the  valujp  of 
the  criticisms  will  not  n^atch  the  im- 
portance of  its  concern. 

But  the  criticism  has  followed  a  num- 
ber of  paths  that  call  out  for  refutation. 

One  consistent  theme  of  attack  has 
been  the  historical  argument,  one  that 
attempts  to  get  at  the  so-tcalled  root  of 
the  present  situation  in  Vietnam.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  pijesent  struggle 
Is  merely  a  continuation!  of  the  Viet- 
namese struggle  against  coilonialism.  and 
the  Vietcong  are  in  the  vanguard  of  a 
civil  and  revolutionary  w^r;  the  people 
of  Vietnam  are  said  by  this  argument  to 
regard  the  NLP  as  the  tn|e  representa- 
tives of  their  desire  for  nsltional  dignity 
and  independence.  ! 

Mr.  President,  I  mighti  characterize 
this  whole  argument  witft  the  phrase: 
this  is  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  the  Qcorge  Wash- 
ington of  Vietnam  argument.  The  fur- 
ther charge  is  made  thait  the  United 
States  would  never  be  in  this  war  today, 
were  it  not  for  our  refusM  to  favor  the 
holding  of  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
in  1956,  were  it  not  for  ou|-  hejping  Sai- 
gon to  violate  the  1954  G^ne^  accords, 
and  were  it  not  for  our  uhwise  backing 
of  Diem  and  other  dictator^. 

I  believe  this  reasoning  to  be  Ixjth 
wrong  and  counterproductive.  Even  if 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  did  begin  as  some 
sort  of  revolutionary  contfirontation  in^ 
1954,  it  quickly  came  underithe  command 
of  Hanoi.  | 

Today— and  I  have  bedil  there,  and 
many  others  have  been  theiiie — there  can 
be  no  disputing  of  the  fact  that  in  South 
Vietnam  the  Vietcong  are  directly  sup- 
ported by  troops  and  supplies  from  the 
North  and  are  fighting  in  association 
with  regular  Hanoi  troop  units.  More- 
over, it  seems  highly  unlikeb'  to  me  that 
the  Vietcong  ever  represented  the  true 
desires  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  Other- 
wise, why  would  the  Vietcong  have  to 
systematically  murder  over  12,000  village 
chiefs  and  village  officials?  Is  murder- 
ing the  leadership  a  sign  that  the  peo- 
ple are  on  your  side?  Are  600,000  re- 
fugees to  the  Saigon  side  evidence  of 
the  people's  support  of  th^  regime? 

I  have  no  crystal  ball,  biit  neither  do 
the  proponents  of  this  linej  of  reasoning 
have  any  evidence  to  biek  up  their 
claims.  The  only  thing  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  really  want 
is  peace  without  slavery.  Finally  I  see  no 
real  point  to  focusing  the  present  debate 
on  histors'.  I ' 

To  do  so  would  be  to  gol  Wry  wide  of 
the  mark.  Even  if  the  United  States 
committed  errors  of  judgment  in  the 
past,  even  if  our  vital  Intenests  were  not 
™tlally  Involved,  as  they  are  now  in 
Vietnam,  certainly  there  Is  no  turning 
back  the  clock.  Vietnam  is  now  a  vital 
interest  and  it  Is  to  the  present  that 
debate  must  be  drawn.       I 

Another  source  of  critlc^m  has  been 
mtemational  law.  The  ciHtics  contend 
that  the  Charter  of  the  UWted  Nations 


prohibits  U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam 
without  the  approval  of  the  Security 
Council  and  that,  In  any  case,  if  there  be 
any  intervention  at  all,  it  must  be  under 
U.N.  Security  Council  auspices.  They 
also  contend  that  US.  commitments  un- 
der the  SEATO  pact  extend  only  to  the 
obligation  of  consultation  with  other 
treaty  members,  not  to  military  inter- 
vention. 

These  legal  arguments  are  specious  on 
their  face.  Indeed,  the  American  Bar 
Association's  House  of  Delegates  found 
that  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  article  51  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  provides  for  the  right  of 
individual  and  collective  self-defense  and 
article  53  permits  regional  defense  orga- 
nizations to  fimction  when  the  Security 
Council  is  duly  notified.  In  the  second 
place,  while  it  Is  correct  that  the 
SEATO  pact  does  not  legally  bind  the 
United  States  to  take  military  action  in 
defense  of  what  is  called  imder  the  treaty 
a  "protocol  state,"  we  are  morally  and 
practically  bound  to  take  such  action 
when  we  are  convinced  that  aggression 
has  occurred  endangering  the  security 
of  the  treaty  area.  To  say  that  we  are 
not  legally  obliged  to  intervene  is  not  to 
say  that  it  is  not  proper  and  right  for  us 
to  intervene,  and  now  we  have.   - 

A  third  line  of  criticism  has  main- 
tained that  our  present  line  of  action  in 
Vietnam  is  likely  to  lead  to  Communist 
Chinese  intervention  and  a  full-scale 
Asian  land  war. 

The  fact  Is  that  Red  China  has  not 
moved  to  take  any  direct  military  hand 
in  Vietnam  to  counter  our  military  oper- 
ations. Even  when  we  began  bombing 
the  supply  lines  in  North  Vietnam,  Pel- 
ping  did  not  intervene  militarily  as  It 
threatened.  That  does  not  mean  that 
Peiping  may  not  react  tomorrow — this  is 
solely  a  matter  of  Red  Chinese  choice 
and  the  possibility  of  such  intervention 
must  always  be  taken  into  account.  But 
our  military  commanders  believe  that  so 
long  as  we  stay  in  South  Vietnam— and 
our  plans  certainly  do  not  include  any 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam  or  even  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  in  Hanoi — 
Red  China  will  refrain  from  Intervening. 

Should  Red  China  decide  to  come  in, 
however,  our  military  commanders  In 
Vietnam  believe  that  its  supply  lines  both 
in  the  air  and  on  the  ground  would  be 
severely  overextended.  Given  these  lo- 
gistical problems  and  our  own  force-level 
projections,  our  commanders  are  con- 
fident that  they  can  deal  with  the  Red 
China  military  contingency. 

One  point,  however,  must  be  empha- 
sized in  this  regard — we  cannot  shrink 
from  defending  our  interests  or  protect- 
ing our  allies,  simply  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Red  Chinese  countermove. 
We  cannot  let  fear  of  an  aggressor  para- 
lyze our  w^.  Every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  Red  Chinese  interven- 
tion, but  not  at  the  price  of  sacrificing  the 
cause  for  which  we  fight. 

Another  school  of  criticism  has  cen- 
tered around  the  belief  that  we  can  end 
the  conflict  by  a  series  of  concessions  to 
Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong.  Six  months 
ago,  this  group  was  demanding  that  the 
United  States  cease  bombing  targets  In 
the  North.  Bombing  was  halted  for  37 
days — I  agreed  with  that  pause,  but  I 


also  agree  that  we  had  better  learn  from 
experience — and  all  we  received  from 
Hanoi  was  added  defiance  and  a  mili- 
tary buildup.  Several  weeks  ago.  they 
Insisted  on  our  bringing  the  Vietnam 
situation  to  the  VN.  This  too  was  done 
without  receiving  any  positive  response 
from  Hanoi.  Now  these  same  people  are 
rallying  aroimd  the  cry  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  try  to  force  the  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  to  form  a  provisional 
coalition  government  with  the  Commu- 
nists prior  to  negotiations  or  free  elec- 
tions. 

This  is  the  proposal  put  forward  by  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
NEDYl.  His  proposal  Is  entitled  to 
thoughtful  consideration  by  all.  As  I 
have  read  it  and  others  have  read  it.  It 
sought  to  bring  about  a  coalition  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  before  negotiations  as  an 
Inducement  for  negotiations.  But  ap- 
parently the  author  of  the  proposal  says 
that  is  not  what  he  has  in  mind  at  all. 
What  he  has  in  mind  is  that  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  should  be  a  party 
to  the  negotiations.  I  said  that  myself 
a  week  ago,  as  did  many  others.  As  to 
the'point  of  a  coalition  government.  I  be- 
lieve, and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
so  testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  that  the  United 
States  will  abide  by  all  results  of  any 
genuinely  free  elections.  Moreover, 
should  future  negotiations  decide  upon  a 
provisional  coalition  preceding  free  elec- 
tions. I  would  support  this  as  well. 

My  point  is.  however.  Why  should  we 
surrender  in  advance  the  question  of 
what  the  composition  of  the  provisional 
government  should  be  until  we  find  this 
concession  to  be  warranted  in  the  course 
of  negotiations?  In  order  to  encourage 
Hanoi  to  the  conference  table,  I  too  have 
proposed  concessions;  namely,  to  ac- 
cept the  NLF  as  an  Independent  negoti- 
ating party.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Hanoi  has  insisted  upon  a  "decisive  role" 
for  the  NLF  in  South  Vietnam,  Senator 
Kennedy's  proposal  is  not  likely  to  be 
enough  of  an  inducement.  The  proposal 
would  only  open  the  door  for  further 
Hanoi  demands  for  concessions.  The 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 

I  believe  we  must  make  concessions  to 
reality  and  not  to  fear,  and  also  not  to 
ungrounded  hopes.  In  this  regard  I  have 
urged  the  President  to  propose  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  NLP  in  any  future  negotia- 
tions on  Vietnam  as  an  independent' 
group  or  party  With  a  participating  role. 
It  is  my  impression,  moreover,  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  is  moving  in  this  direction 
as  evidenced  by  Averell  Harriman's  press 
conference  of  2  weeks  ago  In  which  he 
said  that  the  NLF  could  attend  talks  "as 
an  independent  group  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  discussion."  It  now  remains 
for  the  President  to  make  this  policy 
public. 

Recognizing  the  NLP  as  an  Independ- 
ent negotiating  group  is  a  delicate  diplo- 
matic matter  with  deep  political  and 
military  implications.  On  this  proposal 
rests  the  future  stability  of  the  present 
Saigon  government,  and  the  cause  for 
which  we  fight.  But,  I  believe  that  It  Is 
a  necessary  proposal  and  one  that  is  su- 
perior to  the  alternatives  of  either  insist- 
ing that  the  NLP  attend  the  conference 
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only  as  part  of  the  North  Vietnameae 
delegation;  or  allowing  the  NLF  to  at- 
tend the  conference  a^  the  decisive  part 
of  a  newly  constituted  |3outh  Vietnamese 
»  Government  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  demands. 
The  former  alternative  is  not  likely  to 
bring  the  Communists  to  the  negotiating 
table  and  the  latter  would  only  serve  to 
reward  terror  and  aggression.  Oppo- 
nents, like  the  Communists  In  Vietnam, 
who  are  capable  of  marshaling  such  large 
forces,  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  peace  ne- 
gotiations, but  we  cannot  do  so  at  the 
price  of  selling  out  an  ally.  The  line  I 
draw  here  takes  account  of  the  vast  dif- 
ference between  making  the  NLP  a  party 
to  negotiations  on  the  future  of  Vietnam 
and  giving  them  a  place  in  the  Govem- 
■^  ment  before  negotiations.  The  composij^ 
tlon  of  the  Government  in  Saigon  shoulo^ 
be  a  matter  for  future  negotiations,  and 
should  not  be  prejudged  by  any  prior 
concessions  at  this  time. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  It  Is  irrespon- 
sible to  criticize  our  posture  In  Vietnam 
from  the  assumption  that  the  guilt  is  on 
the  American  side,  that  the  reason  a 
peace  conference  has  not  been  called  is 
due  to  some  fault  of  our  own  sincerity, 
and  that  otherwise  the  Communists 
would  Jump  at  the  chance  to  negotiate. 
It  is  one  thing  to  question  the  Judgment 
of  the  President;  it  is  another  to  question 
his  motives  and  intentions.  There  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  are  trying  to 
seek  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  that  guilt  for 
the  continuation  of  the  war  rests  not  in 
Washington,  but  in  Hanoi  and  Pelping. 

I  have  urged  the  Congress,  since  June 
19€5,  to  conduct  a  full-scale  debate  on 
Vietnam  and  with  Senator  Rakdolph 
have  offered  two  resolutions  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  am  not  against  debating  the  Is- 
sues of  Vietnam.  I  am  not  against  at- 
tacking the  Judgments  of  the  administra- 
tion when  I  think  the  President  is  wrong. 
I  am  against  forms  of  debate  which  score 
points,  which  exploit  the  peoples'  fears 
without  giving  them  knowledge,  and 
which  criticize  everything  without  offer- 
ing alternatives. 
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TH«  MnjTABT   •TTCATION 

Much  attention  of  late  has  focused  on 
the  military  situation  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  this  debate 
has  been  dominated  either  by  advocates 
of  military  passivism  or  by  the  advocates 
of  open  ended  military  expansionism.  I 
believe  that  the  consequences  of  passiv- 
ism woiild  be  a  longer  war  and  that  the 
consequences  of  expansion  would  be  a 
^  larger  and  more  dangerous  war.   Neither 

Is  likely  to  lead  to  negotiations. 
*  First,  the  concept  of  confinement  to  set 
j  military  enclaves  in  Vietnam,  which  Is 
what  General  Gavin  was  first  thought 
to  have  advocated.  Is  untenable.  But  I 
agree  with  General  Gavin  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  limit  our  commit- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  to  the  forces 
we  can  deploy  without  general  mobili- 
sation or  material  prejudice  to  our 
other  military  responsibilities  in  the 
world  and  this  requires  that  primary 
consideration  be  given  to  the  coastal 
area,  the  Mekong  Delta,  and  the  Saigon 
region  in  which  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
Vietnam  population  is  to  be  foimd.  The 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  not  to  have 
VS.  troops  consolidate  In  static  defense 


perimeters  and  wait  for  the  Communist 
troops  to  attack  them. 

Second,  I  reject  the  theory  that  we 
should  punish  the  enemy  into  submis- 
sion by  whatever  military  means  appear 
expedient.  The  advocates  of  this  theory 
"do  not  understand  the  central  fact  of  the 
nuclear  age  and  they  have  failed  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  history  as  well.  In  the 
nuclear  age,  "victory"  on  the  battlefield 
in  the  sense  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  sub- 
mission is  an  illusory  goal.  Expansion 
begets  counterexpanslon,  and  the  cost  of 
the  war  spirals  beyond  any  reasonable 
objective.  Moreover,  wars  of  the  past 
demonstrate  that  the  punishment  of  an 
enemy  through  all-out  air  attacks  does 
not  diminish  greatly  his  will  to  fight  on. 
I  am  opposed  to  bombing:  First,  the 
civilian  populations  in  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong; second,  dams  that  provide  drink- 
ing water  and  irrigation;  third,  power- 
plants  that  serve  only  civilian  purposes; 
and  fourth,  sources  of  food  supply  for  the 
people  of  North  Vietnam.  These  are  not 
vital  military  targets;  they  are  punitive 
targets. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  feel  it  is  possible  to  send 
100  planes  dally  to  drop  bombs  without 
hitting  a  lot  of  civilians?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator think  that  it  is  possible  to  confine 
ourselves  to  military  targets?  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  it  is  practical 
with  the  modem  bombing  techniques  to 
pinpoint  military  targets.  That  does  not 
mean  that  some  civilians  in  the  area  of 
a  military  target  might  not  be  killed. 
But  we  cannot  scramble  this  omelet 
without  breaking  some  eggs.  I  cannot 
guarantee  that  kind  of  Immunity  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  Senator. 

By  confining  our  bombing  to  military 
targets  we  are  showing  our  good  faith; 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  punish  the  ci- 
vilian population  in  North  Vietnam. 
That  is  all  I  am  talking  about.  It  rep- 
resents a  military  and  not  civilian 
bombardment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  have  one  more  observation. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  for  an  observa- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  consider  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  thoroughly 
inmioral  and  illegal.  It  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  does  not  bring  honor  to  the 
United  States.  When  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini entered  into  Spain's  civil  war  and 
bombed  Spanish  towns,  when  Mussolini 
attacked  Ethiopia  and  rained  death  from 
the  air  on  its  villages,  when  Goerlng 
bombed  Rotterdam,  there  was  profound 
revulsion  in  the  United  States.  What 
we  are  doing  now  we  condemned  unspar- 
ingly on  those  previous  occasions.  It  Is 
outrageous  that  we  should  be  doing  the 
same  thing  now. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  am  sorry  that  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  on  that  score. 

The  Hanoi  government  and  the  Vlet- 
cong,  from  all  one  can  see,  are  engaged 
in  a  ruthless  and  murderous  enterprise 
In  Vietnam. 

Our  military  forces  in  Vietnam  are 
there  quite  properly  and  legiOly.  in  my 


opinion,  and  are  entitled  to  be  there  br 
virtue  of  InternaUonal  law  and  treatar 
obUgations.  We  have  been,  moreover 
invited  into  South  Vietnam  by  the  legal- 
ly constituted  Government  of  that  coun^ 
try — a  government  which  is  recognized 
by  most  of  the  world  with  the  exception 
of  the  Communist  bloc.  I  again  refer 
you  to  the  ABA  brief  of  February  22 
1966,  which  supports  my  argxmient 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  there' was 
no  legal  Justification  for  our  being  in 
South  Vietnam  in  the  first  place.  The 
allegations  made  by  the  administration 
that  thiee  Presidents  have  supported 
such  a  policy  and  that  the  United  States 
has  made  a  solemn  national  pledge  to  do 
what  we  are  doing  are  not  factual.  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  offered  economic  aid, 
and  with  conditions  which  were  never 
fulfilled.  President  Kermedy  merely 
sent  military  advisers.  It  Is  only  within 
the  last  year  that  we  have  sent  our 
troops  into  combat  and  started  bombing. 
We  are  the  strangers  in  that  country. 
The  others,  north  and  south,  are  all 
Vietnamese.  I  think  there  is  just  as 
much  evidence  that  we  are  aggressors 
as  are  those  whom  we  charge  with  ag- 
gression. It  Is  their  country;  we  have 
no  business  there.  Our  Intervention  has 
never  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  On  that  theory,  we 
might  sell  the  whole  thing  out  to  the 
Communists  and  forget  about  Asia  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  because  it  is  possi- 
ble to  dress  up  the  national  role  of  libera- 
tion smywhere  one  pleases.  If  the  case 
is  as  Impeccable  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  says  it  is,  the  Communists  have 
found  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  whole  free 
world,  and  we  are  through. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  believe 
people  have  a  right  to  self-defense:  and 
if  they  do  not  have  the  means  to  defend 
themselves  because  the  otlfM-  fellow  is 
better  prepared  and  disciplined— as  the 
Communists  are — they  have  a  right  to 
call  on  other  free  people  to  help  to  de- 
fend them.  Someone  will  get  hurt  in  the 
process,  but  someone  always  gets  hurt 
when  there  is  immorality,  aggression,  and 
murder  in  the  world.  I  could  not  dis- 
agree more  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
I  am  also  opposed  to  a  vast  buildup 
of  American  troops  in  Vietnam.  Such  a 
buildup  would  not  only  entail  a  general 
economic,  military,  and  civilian  mobili- 
zation in  the  United  States;  it  would  also 
have  to  be  at  the  expense  of  defending 
other  U.S.  Interests  throughout  the  world. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  priorities  of 
interest.  We  must  not  overcommlt  our 
troops  where  we  have  other  responsibili- 
ties to  uphold. 

Based  imon  my  own  observations  In 
Vietnanjjf^nd  upon  talks  I  have  had  with 
military  commanders  there.  I  believe 
that  the  military  policy  now  being  pur- 
sued in  South  Vietnam  is.  in  general,  a 
policy  adaptable  to  a  force  with  a  ceiling 
of  approximately  400,000  men.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  page  55  of 
the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  the  bill  which  is  before  us. 
where  the  order  of  magnitude  which  is 
contemplated  by  this  appropriation  is 
discussed.  The  testimony  is  that  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  so  far  as  It  can  be 
made  public  commensurate  with  the  in- 
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terest  of  security.    Secretary  McNamara 
said: 

The  net  increase  we  are  a^ng  above  the 
original  1966  toUl  la  452343. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Lpulsiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  and  the  replyi.by  Secretary 
McNamara: 

Senator  Eixensek.  Well,  M  that  453,000, 
how  many  of  those  will  be  iised  in  South 
Vietnam?  ^ 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Well[  these  are  ad- 
ditions to  the  total  U.S.  mllltfery  force,  and  It 
li  not  possible  to  say  that  ^ny  of  those  In 
particular  will  be  used  In  South  Vietnam. 
But  in  the  net,  all  of  them  M-e  being  added 
because  of  the  South  Vietnam  conflict. 

So  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  dealing  with  a  troop 
strength  of  450,000,  as  the  policy  upon 
which  we  are  basing  this  appropriation. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  building  up 
and  consolidating  our  military  positions 
on  the  coast  up  to  the  17th  parallel, 
around  Saigon,  and  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 
and  we  should  continue  to  focus  our 
pacification  and  construction  efforts 
within  these  areas.  The  enclaves  which 
we  now  have  must  be  llrVked  up  into  a 
stable,  contiguous,  and  democratically 
run  area.  This  area  should  then  be  used 
as  a  springboard  for  the  application  of 
power— for  probes  in  the  countryside,  to 
keep  the  Communist  forces  on  the  move 
and  to  prevent  them  from  consolidating. 

So  our  military  strategy  should  always 
keep  our  global  needs  in  mind.  Most  im- 
portantly, we  should  never  allow  battle- 
field commitments  to  limit  or  determine 
policy  choices.  The  quicksand  of  a 
Jungle  guerrilla  war  can  only  be  avoided 
by  conscious  and  determined  choices  at 
policy  levels,  specifying  limits  within 
which  we  propose  to  proceed  and  the 
means  which  we  propose  to  devote  to  the 
attainment  of  our  goals,    f 

THB  CUkRITY  OF  tJJB.  OB^ECnVES 

It  is  an  onerous  task  in  hard  and  long 
struggle  to  keep  objectives  clear  in  the 
minds  of  the  policymakers;  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people,  for  the  enemies, 
and  for  the  world.  It  is  difficult,  but  It 
must  be  done.  Unless  «DbJecti»s  are 
made  clear  and  held  firm„  the^become 
the  targets  for  the  forces  of  frustration 
and  hysteria,  and  they  become  suspect 
even  by  those  who  want  to  believe. 

I  would  Uke  to  suggest  that  if  the 
President  is  to  continue  to  have  the 
support  of  the  American  people,  and  my 
own  support,  as  well,  he  nitist  not  waver 
or  let  the  public  become  confused  on  six 
key  points: 

First,  that  our  interest*  are  Involved 
In  Vietnam,  and  that  It  is  a  war  to  stop 
the  expansion  of  communism  by  naked 
aggression;  that  the  Unitaed  States  un- 
derstands the  distinction  between  true 
revolutionary  upheavals  based  upon 
popular  discontent  and  so^ealled  wars  of 
national  liberation.  \ 

Second,  the  President  sihould  propose 
to  include  the  National  Liberation  Front 
in  future  peace  talks  with  a  full  partlci- 
Wting  role.  The  time  must  come  when 
the  Saigon  Government  has  to  face  this 
reality,  and  we  must  not,  lead  them  to 
relieve  otherwise. 

Third,  we  must  never  1m  ourselves  or 
ouiers  believe  that  there  la  a  final  mili- 


tary solution  to  this  kind  of  war.  The 
risks  are  too  grave.  Our  purpose  is  to 
show  that  aggression  does  not  pay. 

Fourth,  the  President  should  always 
keep  the  extent  and  nature  of  U.S.  com- 
mitments in  Vietnam  before  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  subject  to  their 
approval.  There  is  some  fear  that  new 
commitments  were  made  between  Wash- 
ington and  Saigon  in  Honolulu,  and  the 
President  should  make  it  clear  that  no 
secret  commitments  were  entered  into. 

Fifth,  one  of  our  main  goals  in  Viet- 
nam is  to  insure  future  elections  in  that 
country  which  will  be  genuinely  free,  and 
to  allow  the  Vietnamese  people  to  de- 
termine their  own. way;  and  this  includes 
the  question  of  reimification.  We  must 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  world 
that  the  United  States  will  accept  the 
results  of  free  elections,  probably  under 
United  Nations  control;  and  should  the 
National  Liberation  Front  be  victorious 
at  the  polls,  we  will  accept  that,  too. 

I  have  confidence,  however,  that  free 
people  in  the  future,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  free  people  in  the  past,  will  pre- 
fer freedom  to  slavery  and  will  not, 
therefore,  vote  the  Vletcong  in  as  their 
rulers. 

Sixth,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  a  real  peace  and  true  stability 
will  have  to  await  the  evolution  of  social 
and  economic  Justice  within  Vietnam, 
and  that  it  is  up  to  the  United  States 
to  convince  whoever  are  the  leaders  in 
Saigon  that  a  real  victory  can  come  only 
when  they  successfully  promote  the  dig- 
nity of  their  people  and  the  decency  of 
their  lives. 

CX3KOHES8  AND  VTETttUtt 

Before  I  conclude,  I  should  like  to  deal 
with  the  meaning  of  the  coming  vote, 
which  we  hope  will  take  place  not  later 
than  this  Friday. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  each  Sen- 
ator, without  being  ofTenslve  or  disre- 
spectful, to  serve  notice  on  the  President. 
I  believe  that  the  President  is  making  a 
great  mistake  in  not  coming  to  Congress 
for  another  support  resolution  to  replace 
the  one  of  August  1964,  which  is  com- 
pletely out  of  date  and  no  longer  rele- 
vant. He  would  thereby  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  join  in  developing  what 
should  be  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States. 

In  voting  for  this  supplemental  mili- 
tary authorization  bill,  we  In  Congress 
must  do  so  with  our  eyes  open.  We 
should  understand  that  by  approving  this 
measure  we  are  In  effect  ratifying  the 
administration's  policy  in  Vietnam  in  its 
presently  contemplated  order  of  magni- 
tude. Unlike  the  debate  on  the  previ- 
ous supplemental  appropriation  for  Viet- 
nam of  $700  million  in  May  1965,  which 
did  not  Involve  such  a  decision,  this  one 
does.  For  at  that  time,  It  was  not  yet 
clear,  as  It  Is  now.  that  the  President 
does  not  Intend  to  seek  any  additional 
authority  from  the  Congress. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  President  to  seek 
new  authority.  We  cannot  merely  pass 
a  resolution  because,  if  we  did,  it  would 
destroy  the  President's  position  as  the 
leader  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation. 
This  is  an  authority  which  he  has  under 
the  Constitution.  The  President  must 
give  us  the  opportunity  and  must  take 
the  InitiaUve. 


The  Constitution  gives  the  President 
the  initiative  in  matters  of  foreign  policy 
and  gives  him  enormous  powers,  not  only 
as  President,  but  also  as  Conunander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  At  the 
same  time,  the  most  significant  power 
given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution, 
in  addition  to  the  power  to  declare  war. 
Is  the  control  over  appropriations.  Thus. 
Congress  can  use  the  power  of  the  purse 
to  affect  the  power  of  the  sword. 

I  have  decided  to  vote  for  this  supple- 
mental authorization  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  order  of  magnitude  con- 
templated by  this  bill  is  necessary  to  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. If  I  did  not  feel  that  way  it  seems 
to  me  that  duty  would  compel  me  to  seek 
to  amend  the  bill  or  to  vote  against  It. 

I  have  specified  the  order  of  magni- 
tude, as  indicated  by  Secretary  McNam- 
ara's  testimony,  as  being  approximately 
400,000  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam. 

However,  in  voting  for  the  bill,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  vote  against  future 
authorization  bills  should  I  believe  they 
would  constitute  an  overcommitment  of 
our  resources,  or  if  I  find  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  our  fundamental  policy. 

I  emphasize  these  points  because  we 
often  hear  it  said  that  the  President's 
executive  power  has  grown  to  enormous 
proportions,  and  that  Congress  power  has 
become  subservient  to  it.  But  the  essen- 
tial fact  of  this  imbalance  is  not  that  the 
executive  has  grown  too  big,  but  that 
Congress  has  let  itself  become  too  small. 
Thus,  if  we  truly  do  not  believe  In  the 
President's  course,  this  is  the  opportunity 
to  assert  our  power.  If  we  affee  with 
It,  this  is  the  time  to  afilrm  our  support. 

I  have  been  arguing  for  nearly  a  year 
that  the  President  should  come  to  Con- 
gress with  a  new  resolution  to  update  the 
Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution  voted  by  Con- 
gress in  August  1964.  He  has  chosen  not 
to  do  so.  I  believe  this  is  a  mistake  on 
his  part,  but  I  recognize  that  in  not  doing 
so,  he  is  exercising  his  prerogative  and 
his  powers  to  the  fullest. 

Congress  must  be  prepared  to  exercise 
its  powers  to  the  fullest  also.  We  can 
pass  a  resolution  on  our  own  initiative 
if  we  choose  to  do  so.  And  those  who 
oppose  the  magnitude  of  the  UJ8  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  and  who  oppose  the 
additional  commitment  contemplated  by 
this  authorization  bill,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity— and  the  duty,  it  seems  to  me — 
to  seek  to  amend  this  bill  accordingly. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  this  matter,  but  I  believe  he 
is  taking  the  proper  course,  as  he  sees  it, 
in  seeking  to  amend  this  bill,  in  order  to 
rescind  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
I  respect  him  for  taking  that  step, 
although  I  shall  vote  against  his  amend- 
ment. 

So  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  or  the 
American  people.  The  vote  on  this  au- 
thorization bill  does  affect  our  policy  in 
Vietnam.  I  intend  to  vote  "yea"  with  my 
eyes  open,  because  I  believe  in  that  policy, 
because  I  believe  that  our  cause  is  just 
and  because  I  believe  the  order  of  mili- 
tary magnitude  contemplated  by  this  au- 
thorization is  worthy  of  that  cause. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  reserve  the 
right  to  vote  against  future  Vietnam 
bills  if  that  is  the  only  way  the  Presi- 
dent gives  us  to  express  agreement  or 
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disagreement  with  U^.  policy.  I  express 
the  hope  that.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
Nation  and  In  the  Interest  of  crystallz- 
ln«  the  country  behind  the  President's 
policy,  the  President  will  ask  us.  as  he 
did  in  August  1964.  to  join  with  him  in  a 
declaration  of  policy,  which  policy  would 
then  represent  the  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  believe  there  is 
no  deep  division  in  the  country  con- 
cerning Vietnam,  I  believe  that  there  is 
deep  worry  in  the  C9untry. 

I  believe  that  the  President  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  relieving  the  American 
people  of  tliat  deep  worry  by  asking 
Congress  to  Join  with  him,  under  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  authority  cf  Congress 

and  the  Senate  specifically— in  declar- 
ing the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  peace,  to  honor  its  com- 
mitments, and  to  pursue  limited  objec- 
tives by  limited  military  means 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  present  debate  should  be  brought 
to  the  earliest  possible  conclusion.  I 
believe  we  should  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  authorization  bill  with 
the  greatest  dispatch.  I  wish  we  could 
vote  today 

I  believe  the  debate  should  be  brought 
to  an  early  conclusion.  I  intend  to  make 
my  remarks  very  brief. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  In 
the  Senate  over  the  past  few  days,  I  feel 
that  I  must  say  something  in  my  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, as  one  who  has  maintained  an 
abiding  interest  In  foreign  affairs  and  in 
international  politics,  as  one  who  has 
always  been  concerned  with  the  state  of 
preparedness  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  our  forces  in  southeast  Asia  and  to 
see  the  splendid  work  that  our  American 
boys  are  doing  there. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  over  the  va- 
lidity and  correctness  of  Presidential 
policy  in  southeast  Asia  at  this  time  Is 
poorly  timed.  The  debate  should  have 
been  conducted  on  the  basis  of  whether 
or  not  the  additional  funds  are  needed  to 
sustain  what  we  are  doing. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  seized  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  as  a  time  and  place  to  debate 
poUcy— Indeed,  "debate"  is  stretching 
the  point— and  to  attack  with  great 
vitriol  the  basic  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  puts  us  in  southeast  Asia 
today. 

I  would  be  hypocritical  if  I  did  not 
point  out  that  I  have  opposed  the  ad- 
ministration vigorously  on  many,  many 
Issues  In  this  body.  But  I  should  like  to 
note  now  that  In  his  basic  policy,  In  his 
announced  Intention  to  preserve  the  In- 
dependence of  South  Vietnam,  In  his 
apparent  determination  not  to  abandon 
southeast  Asia  to  Communist  conquest  I 
support  my  President  100  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
time  In  previous  wars— certainly  not  In 
my  living  memory — when  Congress  has 
been  engaged  in  active  debate  over 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  at  war,  at 
a  time  when  we  actually  are  at  war. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are  cur- 
rently involved  In  Vietnam.  Thousands 
of  American   toys  are  fighting  there. 
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risking  their  lives  dally,  and  unfortu- 
nately too  many  of  them  losing  their 
lives. 

I  wonder  what  kind  of  spectacle  this 
debate  presents  to  the  boys  In  Vietnam 
who  are  suffering  privation,  disease,  and 
discomfort,  and  risking  death.  I  won- 
der what  they  tliink  about  It,  though  I 
do  not  wonder  too  much,  because  I  have 
a  pretty  good  Idea.  I  have  been  out  in 
the  field  and  tiave  talked  to  them;  and 
I  am  sure  this  Is  not  the  greatest  morale 
booster  we  could  engage  in. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  three  alternatives  available  to 
us.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  pointed  out  that  the  critics  of 
Presidential  policy  have  hardly  been  con- 
structive, but  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  destructive.  They  have  not  pre- 
sented an  alternative  policy. 

As  I  say.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  three 
alternatives. 

We  can  withdraw  from  southeast  Asia. 
We  can  pull  out  all  of  our  forces.  But 
when  we  do  so,  we  must  understand  that 
South  Vietnam  will  surely  be  overrun  by 
the  Communists.  It  would.  In  very  short 
order,  be  In  the  hands  of  the  Vletcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Now,  South  Vietnam,  taken  alone.  Is 
perhaps  not  of  great  geographic  or  stra- 
tegic importance.  But  southeast  Asia  as 
a  whole  Is  of  very  great  geographic  and 
strategic  importance.  And  If  we  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam,  we  can  expect 
that  Laos  would  soon  go.  Cambodia 
would  go.  Thailand  would  be  under  se- 
vere pressures,  and  ultimately,  unless  we 
created  a  major  troop  buildup  there, 
would  fall  under  Communist  domination, 
or  at  least  suffer  pressure  to  compel  them 
to  make  an  accommodation  with  the 
Communists.  The  way  would  be  open 
for  Communist  adventures  in  Burma  and 
the  Indian  subcontinent.  If  the  domi- 
noes fell  as  they  would  like  them  to  fall, 
they  would  eventually  be  free  to  work 
their  evil  will  on  Africa,  and  ultimately 
South  America.  That  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  withdrawal. 

We  would,  further,  destroy,  I  believe, 
the  will  and  determination  of  peoples 
everywhere  to  resist  Communist  aggres- 
sion by  force. 

There  Is  a  second  alternative.  We 
could  stand  and  fight  a  war  of  attrition, 
determining,  perhaps,  not  to  lose,  but 
lacking  in  the  determination  to  win.  We 
could  draw  static  defense  perimeters 
around  the  coast,  and  sit  there  and  wear 
out  men  and  machines  and  waste  mate- 
rial resources,  year  after  year  after  year, 
in  a  war  of  attrition  that  would  be  very, 
very  costly  over  the  long  pull,  that  would 
do  nothing  to  convince  the  Communists 
of  our  determination  to  deal  with  dis- 
patch, decision,  and  resolution  with  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation.  It 
would  do  notiiing  to  discourage  further 
military  adventures  by  them. 

Then  there  Is  a  third  alternative.  We 
can  resolve  to  do  what  Is  necessary  to 
win. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  win  at  the 
conference  table  right  now.  because  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Communists  will  be 
willing  to  make  satisfactory  terms  as 
long  as  they  are  not  convinced  of  our 
determination  to  use  the  very  great  mili- 


tary power  we  possess.    They  have  re- 
buffed our  peace  offensive.    We  sent  our 
emissaries  all  over  the  world,  trying  to 
find  a  means  to  bring  Hanoi  and  Pelping 
to  the  conference  table  with  something 
approaching  a  reasonable  attitude  and 
we  were  rebuffed.    All  we  got  for  our 
pains   were   belligerent   speeches   from 
Hanoi  and  Pelping.  and  the  manlfesta- 
tlon  of  their  determination  to  keep  the 
war  going  by  infiltrating  more  troops 
and  more  supplies  into  South  Vietnam 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  we  must  use 
the  very  great  power  that  we  possess 
We  must  use  our  military  muscle  to  de- 
stroy the  will  of  the  apemy  to  wage  war 
against  South  VIetdun.  by  destroying 
his  capacity  to  wt^e  war.    When  we 
prove  to  him  that  w5r  ife  a  cosUy  instru- 
ment of  national  pollc>4indeed  so  costly 
an  instrument  that  It  Is  one  he  cannot 
resort  to,  then  ultimately  we  can  nego- 
tiate a  reasonable  peace  with  honor  and 
we  can.  In  the  process,  I  believe,  discour- 
age  the  precipitation  of  any  further  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation  and 
we  can  convince  the  world  that  not  only 
do  we  possess  great  power,  but  that  we 
are  willing  to  use  it.  If  necessary.  In  the 
cause  of  preservation  of  the  right  of 
peoples  everywhere   to  self-determina- 
tion. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  claptrap  about  not 
having  a  popular-based  government  in 
Vietnam.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
know  how  we  could  really  establish  a 
popular-based  government  in  Vietnam. 
There  could  not  be  a  meaningful  elec- 
tion in  that  unhappy  country  today. 
We  could  not  send  Dr.  Gallup  In  to  take 
a  poll  that  woul^  Be  meaningful. 

What  we  must  do,  of  course,  is  use 
our  Influence  to  make  the  government 
that  exists  there  as  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  as  possible.  That 
we  are  doing,  and  we  are  doing  It  far 
more  conscientiously,  you  may  be  sure, 
Mr.  President,  than  North  Vietnam 
would  do  if  she  exercised  suzerainty 
over  the  South  Vietnamese  today. 

What  Is  little  known,  apparently, 
about  what  Is  going  on  In  Vietnam,  is 
the  fact  that  not  only  are  oijr  troops 
engaged  in  fighting  there,  they  are 
engaged  In  constructive  work,  through 
civic  action  programs  aimed  at  the  re- 
habilitation of  villages,  the  building  of 
schools,  the  digging  of  wells  for  pure 
water  supplies,  the  combating  of  dis- 
ease and  infection;  and  most  important, 
our  boys  are  helping  to  develop  leader- 
ship in  the  local  and  provincial  level 
there.  They  are  trying  to  Instill  into 
these  people  a  sense  ot  responsibility  of 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  self- 
government.  We  are  trying  to  do  what 
we  can  to  help  create  a  viable,  demo- 
cratic society  in  South  Vietnam  today— 
a  land  which  has  great  potential  if  it  can 
ever  be  militarily  secured. 

Too  many  critics  of  administration 
policy  have  not  proposed  any  con- 
structive alternatives.  I  noted  three 
alternatives  a  while  ago,  and  I  suggest 
ttiat  we  follow  the  third,  which  I  believe 
to  be  In  harmony  with  the  basic  policy 
of  the  present  administration. 

So  t&v,  I  have  not  heard  anyone  pro- 
pose a  reahstic  middle  ground  between 
withdrawal  and  victory  which  would  a»- 
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sure  the  independence  ol)  the  South 
Vietnamese,  tlrnt  would  stoj)  Communist 
aggression,  and  at  the  same  time  save 
the  Uves  of  our  soldiers  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  who  are  fighting  today.  I 
have  seen  no  such  proposal. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "Well,  we 
cannot  be  involved  in  a  massive  land' war 
with  Red  China."    There  is  an  assump- 
tion that  using  our  military  might  to 
combat  Communist  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam today  would  automatically  result  in 
involvement  of  the  United  States  in  a 
massive  ground   war   with   Communist 
China — some  even  say  a  nuclear  war 
with  Communist  China— which,  to  me, 
seems  a  little  bit  ridiculous.    But,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  reflects  two  tihlngs  •  One 
a  failure  to  understand  the  facts;  sec- 
ond, a  haunting  fear  of  the  iqpecter  of  a 
belligerent  Red  China  involve  in  a  mas- 
sive war  with  the  United  States,  which 
fear  is  so  great  that  men  are  moved  to 
say,  "Let  us  avoid  any  confrontation 
even  if  it  costs  territory  andi  the  lives  of 
human  beings,  even  If  It  meahs  that  vital 
areas  of  the  world  must  slip  pnder  Com- 
munist control." 

Mr.  President,  under  optimum  condi- 
tions, the  Red  Chinese  could  not  send 
great  masses  of  ground  troop$  into  South 
Vietnam  suflBcient  In  number  to  beat  a 
determined  effort  by  South  Vttetnam,  the 
United  States,  and  their  aflies.  The 
problems  of  logistics,  the  problems  of 
supply  and  communication,  and  the 
problems  of  transportation  ace  too  great. 
We  possess  absolute  air  superiority 
We  could  deny  them  any  cl0se  air  sup- 
port. We  could,  with  the  commission  of 
great  numbers  of  troops— and.  of  course 
the  necessity  to  increase  the  ^ow  of  sup- 
pUes— interdict  their  suppUesl 

We  possess  absolute  naval  superiority 
The  enemy  could  be  denied  support  from' 

^nH^^-  ^"*^'  ^°'  ^'^  Chin»,  I  believe, 
understands  that  if  she  did  Involve  her- 
self in  a  massive  way  in  South  Vietnam. 
we  would  not  give  her  sanctuary,  she 
would  risk  the  loss  of  her  embryo  nuclear 
development  through  bombing,  and  we 
could  blow  her  Industries  ou)t  of  exist- 
ence. Industries  which  only  nbw  are  re- 
covering from  the  great  leap  forward. 
There  is  also  the  threat  of  a  million  and 
"quarter  men  under  Chiani  Kai-shek 
on  her  eastern  flank.  She  wo^ld  run  the 
na  of  gettmg  deeply  involved  In  a  war 
that  she  could  not  win.  to  the  ^xtent  that 
m^Jr!^  J°^  ^^^^  *"*^  ^O^ld  lose 
C  *  .^^I  ^^^""^"^  ^^^  the  Soviet 
union  for  influence  and  poier  in  the 
Communist  bloc  nations. 
Beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  »re  we  al- 

S Jr?  ^^^  *'"^  «°'"8  to  do,  before  we 
■wst  Communist  aggression?! 

wit?^n^5^*«J^*y  *^°  *v°*^  inivolvement 

«y  of  the  Communist-bloc,  nations,  I 
jou^d  say,  would  be  to  withdraw  to  for- 

M^rc^t  ^^  7°''^'^'  ^h«^  *«  *»l«ht  risk 
back^  .K°''r[°P'*"°"-  *"**  bring  them 
"«  to  the  United  States  and  live  with 
"e^fortress  America  concept,  and  re- 
rSLfej'''^!"''^  isolationism,  return  to 
Oine  hv  J^^**^^.  ^^  advocated  at  one 
««reSstT''  *      "'^'"^  ''*"^'*  trightwing 
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Mr.  President.  I  reject  the  notion  that 
we  can  have  a  fortress  America. 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  us.  if  we  are  to 
preserve  our  own  security,  to  maintain 
our  defense  perimeter  as  far  away  from 
our  own  shores  as  possible,  and  as  close 
to  the  enemy's  shores  as  possible. 

We  cannot  do  this  by  timorously  with- 
drawing and  avoiding  a  direct  confron- 
tation every  time  Pelping  rattles  the 
saber. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  Vietnam  to- 
day because  we  must  be  there. 

As  the  strongest  nation  hi  the  free 
world,  we  are  the  free  worlds  first  line 
of  defense. 

In  every  era  of  human  history,  it  falls 
to  the  lot  of  some  great  nation  to  emerge 
as  the  leader  of  the  world.  It  has  fallen 
to  our  lot.  In  this  era,  to  do  so.  It  Is  our 
responsibiUty.  I  trust  that  we  will  ac- 
cept it. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  because  if  we  fail 
to  meet  Communist  aggression  with 
military  force  in  this  confined  front  we 
will  Increase  the  Ukelihood  that  we  will 
have  to  meet  it  on  a  much  broader  front 
later  on,  and  at  a  greatly  increased  cost 
in  human  life  and  material  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
use  of  war  as  an  implement  of  national 
poUcy.  unless  we  are  forced  to  do  so  by 
a  belligerent  enemy  who  is  an  aggressor. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  the  Western  Pacific  during 
World  War  n,  and  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  the  splendid  work  our 
boys  are  doing  now  in  Vietnam.  Believe 
me,  this  is  an  even  better  generation  of 
fighting  Americans  that  America  has 
produced  than  the  one  to  which  I 
belonged. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  these  boys  wounded 
or  maimed.  I  do  not  like  to  see  life  ebb- 
ing away  from  them. 

We  did  not  start  this  war,  but  if  by  our 
failure  to  meet  aggression  we  convince 
the  enemy  that  war  Is  an  altogether  sat- 
isfactory and  effective  Implement  of  na- 
tional policy,  then  perhaps  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  send  another  generation 
to  be  cannon  fodder  later  on. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  too  visionary  when  he  thought  that 
eventually  we  could  achieve  peace,  and 
that  men  could  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  hito  pruning 
hooks.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  achieved, 
but  It  cannot  be  achieved  If  we  appear  to 
be  weak.  Regardless  of  how  strong  we 
are.  we  can  appear  to  be  weak  if  we  show 
no  willingness  to  use  our  strength  If 
necessary,  even  If  we  build  up  a  mighty 
arsenal  in  an  effort  to  deter  war  We 
must  think,  Mr.  President.  In  terms  of 
the  spectrum  of  deterrence.  We  need 
our  missiles,  our  strategic  bombers,  and 
our  Polaris  submarines  as  a  deterrent  to 
global  war.  to  thermonuclear  war.  but  let 
us  think  in  terms  of  the  spectrum  of  de- 
terrence—big conventional  wars  little 
conventional  wars,  small  brush  fire 
wars— let  us  try  to  deter  any  kind  of  war 
which  could  ultimately  escalate  into  a 
general  conflagration. 

I  submit  we  should  confine  the  war  to 
the  smallest  possible  front,  by  doing  what 
Is  necessary  to  win  it,  by  intensifying  our 
effort,  and  hot  by  "escalation"— which  is 
a  term  opponents  who  have  criticized  the 
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Administration's  policy  use  as  a  scare 
word— "escalation"  impUes  broadening 
the  front— ushig  more  sophisticated  ef- 
forts. The  efforts  should  be  Intensified 
to  the  smallest  possible  front. 

Perhaps  someday  we  can  leave  a  little 
better  legacy  to  the  generations  that  fol- 
low us  than  has  been  passed  on  to  my 
generation  or  the  generation  now  in  Viet- 
nam, if  we  will  show  the  determination 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  CORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOV7ER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  to  the 
very  able  and  reasoned  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  wonder  if  he 
would  mind  indicating  more  fully  the 
meaning  of  his  reference  to  the  need  to 
destroy  the  capacity  of  the  enemy  to 
make  war  In  South  Vietnam.  Whom 
did  he  refer  to  as  the  enemy?  I  would 
like  to  have  more  precisely  his  meanhig. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  enemy  in  Uiis  par- 
^^^t^  inf  tance  are  the  Vletcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Hanoi  Is  actively 
waging  a  war  of  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam  by  Infiltrating  great  numbers,  hi 
regimental  and  division  strength,  into 
South  Vietnam.  These  are  not  shirttaU 
mUltla;  these  are  regulars.  Hanoi  is 
supplying  them  with  the  equipment  nec- 
essary to  wage  an  active  war.  This  is 
the  enemy. 

Of  course,  hi  an  indirect  way,  Pelping 
is  the  enemy,  because  Peiphig  supplies 
the  hardware.  Of  course,  Peiping  is  not 
directly  involved  so  far  as  troops  or 
units  of  her  armed  services  are  con- 
cerned. By  destroying  the  capacity  to 
wage  war,  I  mean  to  include  specific 
miUtary  targets.  This  is  to  be  deter- 
mined after  careful  study  by  the  mUitary 
profession,  who  know  what  valid  mili- 
tary targets  are  and  what  are  not.  By 
that  I  mean  destroy  supply  depots  and 
their  ability  to  supply  the  troops  in 
South  Vietnam,  their  ablhty  to  manu- 
facture armaments  that  might  go  into 
South  Vifetnam.  In  other  words  by  de- 
stroyhig  anything  that  enhances  their 
ability  to  make  war. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  and  I 
have  made  it  clear,  I  do  not  think  It  is 
necessary  to  bomb  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
destroy  clviUans  in  large  numbers  Ob- 
viously, if  a  military  target  is  hit,  certain 
civlhans  are  going  to  be  jeopardized 
The  Vletcong  have  engaged  In  wanton 
killmg  of  civilians  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terrifying  those  citizens  I  do 
not  advocate  that,  but  I  advocate  at- 
tacks against  their  abiUty  to  wage  ag- 
gressive war  against  South  Vietnam 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  Is  very  help- 
ful. He  has  just  said  the  effort  should 
be  to  destroy  theh-  capacity  to  manu- 
facture weapons,  to  supply  troops  serv- 
ing in  South  Vietnam,  and  he  has  also 
Indicated  that,  hidlrectly,  China  is  the 
enemy.  He  hidlcated,  thirdly,  that  sup- 
plies of  hardware  were  coming  from 
China. 

Now,  adding  those  together,  is  the 
Senator  advocating  an  attack  upon  the 
supply  lines  or  factories  in  China? 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  hasten  to  assure 
the  Senator  I  am  not  advocating  any 
armed  attack  against  China.  What  we 
Should  do  Is  hit  the  lines  of  supply.  The 
supplies  manufactured  in  Red  China 
should  be  destroyed  after  they  get  to 
North  Vietnam,  or  South  Vietnam,  U 
that  Is  possible./ 

No,  I  do  not  advocate  destrosing  or 
wagir;g  an  attack  against  Red  China. 

There  are  some  neutral  countries  that 
are  supplying  certain  materials  to  North 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  advocate  that  we 
bomb  them.  But  certainly  I  advocsU^e 
that  we  destroy  the  lines  of  supply — that 
Is  to  say,  If  we  are  going  to  conduct  the 
war.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  basic  to  aJl 
military  operations.  Napoleon  said  that 
an  army  travels  on  its  stomach.  I  as- 
sume this  also  applies  to  all  logistical 
operations.  It  was  our  ability  to  destroy 
their  sources  of  supply  when  we  were 
bombing  Germany  that  resulted  in  our 
winning  the  war.  Of  course,  we  were  able 
to  attack  home  industry,  because  we  were 
then  at  war  with  Germany.  The  same 
is  true  of  Japan.  It  was  our  ability  to 
destroy  their  lines  of  supply  that  resulted 
in  winning  the  w&r.  I  think  It  Is  going  to 
be  necessary  in  this  war. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  elucidation.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  is  advocating  a  limited 

war 

Mr.  TOWER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  said  let  us  confine  the  front.  I  do 
not  want  us  to  be  involved  on  a  broader 
front,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to 
have  to  later  on.  The  statement  I  was 
making  Is  that  if  we  allow  the  Commu- 
nists to  push  us  more  and  more,  eventual- 
ly we  will  have  to  resist  them  at  some 
place,  and  it  will  be  more  cbstly  then 
than  it  would  be  now.  This  is  essentially 
the  line  I  take. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  sun  trying  to  discover 
where  the  line  of  demarcation  would  be, 
as  compared  to  the  views  which  the 
Sermtor  from  Tennessee  has  expressed. 

J  have  expressed  the  hope 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
state  them,  because  I  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  his  remarks. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  stated,  if  I  may 
briefly  recapitulate,  that  I  thought  our 
goal  would  be  to  limit  hostilities  within 
bounds  which  I  thought  would  be  reason- 
ably manageable  and  that  our  country's 
goals  in  this  conflict  should  be  the 
achievement  of  a  tolerable  political  set- 
tlement which  would  permit  the  dis- 
engagement of  combat  forces  at  the 
earliest  feasible  time. 

With  that  brief  statement  of  the  views 
I  have  expressed  to  the  Senator,  would 
he  mind  drawing  some  line  of  demar- 
cation? I  wanted  to  have  an  expression. 
I  assume  the  words  mean  the  same  to  me 
as  they  do  to  him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  he  is  saying  that  the 
objectives  are  limited,  that  our  goal  is  to 

achieve  disengagement 

Mr.  OGRE.  Achieve  a  political  settle- 
ment 

Mr.  TOWKR  Achieve  a  political 
settlement 

Mr.  OORE.  Which  would  permit  our 
own  disengagement  of  combat  forces  at 
the  earliest  feasible  Ume. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  if  we  could  work  out  a  political 
settlement  that  would  result  in  a  dis- 
engagement, provided  such  settl«nent 
comprehended  what  I  understand  to  bf/ 
the  minimum  condition  of  the  President^ 
as  expressed  in  his  speech  in  Baltimore 
last  year,  and  that  is  to  guarantee  the 
independence  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  will  settle  for  this  by  anyway  we  can 
achieve  it.  I  believe  that  in  the  light  of 
the  failure  of  the  peace  oCfensive.  It  was 
not  our  fault  that  it  failed,  because  we 
tried.  I  believe  we  allowed  our  passions 
to  be  sorely  tried  in  the  process.  We 
restrained  ourselves  from  bombing  Viet- 
nam in  an  effort  to  show  good  faith  and 
that  we  genuinely  wanted  a  peaceful  re- 
sult. All  that  we  got  was  belligerent 
words  thrown  back  in  our  teeth. 

It  appears  we  will  now  have  to  bring 
more  military  pressure  to  bear  before  we 
can  achieve  a  climate  that  will  result  In 
disengagement. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  He  has  added  a  great  deal  of 
clarity  to  the  statement,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
say  that  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  delay  this  matter  further 
and  proceed  to  act  on  the  supplemental 
authorization.  This  is  the  least  that  we 
can  do  for  the  boys  who  are  fighting  a 
dirty,  rotten  war  and  at  the  same  time, 
through  their  compassion,  trying  to  help 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  They  are 
men  who  understand  their  mission  prob- 
ably more  clearly  than  many  men  in 
public  life  in  this  country  understand  it; 
men  who  do  not  complain;  who  are 
proud  of  what  they  are  doing;  and  who 
are  reflecting  so  much  credit  on  the 
United  States. 

It  is  more  Important  in  this  world  that 
we  be  respected  than  that  everybody  ap- 
prove of  what  we  do. 

Our  motives  are  honest.  We  do  not 
seek  to  Impose  our  systems  of  politics  or 
economics  on  any  country  that  does  not 
want  them.  We  do  not  seek  territorial 
aggrandizement.  We  are  trying  to  create 
a  climate  in  this  world  In  which  all 
peoples  can  aspire  to  self-determination, 
social  and  economic  progress,  and  free- 
dom, and  have  some  reasonable  hope  of 
realizing  that  aspiration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  include  certain  docu- 
ments to  record  the  activities  of  our 
troops  describing  exactly  what  civic  ac- 
tion is  and  how  our  troops  are  going 
about  it  in  aiding  and  helping  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows :  -^ 


I  N«wa  releaae  from  tJB.  Marine  Oorpa] 
Pktt  Bai:  Mookl  of  CoxnrtxamsvtoxitcT 
WAsanraioir,  September  ».— Marine  activ- 
ity In  the  vicinity  of  the  Phu  Bal  airstrip  near 
Hue  U  a  model  of  counterlnaurgency  opera- 
tlona — a  model  being  followed  by  marines  In 
moet  village  pacification  acUvltlee.  The  pat- 
tern requires  aggreeslTeneaa,  paUence,  and 
understanding. 


Near  Phu  Bal.  marines  have  gone  to  woik 
In  five  village  complexes  to  develop  the  ceo- 
blnatlon  of  confidence  In  the  security  froo 
the  Vletoong,  and  confidence  In  the  good 
Intentions  of  the  marines.  Security  tna 
the  Vletcong  is,  as  always,  the  basic  flnt 
step.  Marines  have  swept  the  area,  tai 
now  conduct  patrols  and  ambush  operatlom 
on  the  periphery  of  their  main  area  of  opera 
tlons  to  keep  the  Vletcong  off  balance.  B«ck 
In  the  vUlages,  counterlnsurgency  actlvlttei 
are  underway  with  vigor,  and  with  mod 
results.  "^ 

Medical,  educaUon,  and  engineering  and 
other  civic  action  programs  have  been  under- 
taken. In  addition,  local  popular  forces  are 
being  trained  by  the  marines— including  a 
marine  lieutenant  who  speaks  Vletnamege 
and  several  squads  of  marine  Infantrymtn 
who  are  learning  the  language  rapidly.  The 
Vietnamese  and  Americans  live,  work,  and 
eat  together  In  this  training  outfit.  Tlie 
marines  provide  the  popular  forces  with  tac- 
tical Instructions;  the  marines  In  turn'  are 
given  valuable  Information  on  the  local  sit- 
uation—customs, language,  religion,  and 
terrain.  There  is  a  camaraderie  among  troop* 
involved  in  this  program  baaed  on  mutual 
respect,  and  a  sense  of  growing  professional 
competence. 

The  rapid  development  of  this  popular 
force  Is  of  particular  Interest  when  It  U  re- 
called that,  at  Le  My,  a  village  near  Da  Nang 
internal  security  of  the  village  Is  largely 
handled  by  popular  forces  trained  In  that 
•vUlage  since  the  marines'  arrival  in  May.  It 
Is  significant  that  the  marines  are  accepted 
completely  by  the  vUlagers  and  are  accorded 
the  same  treatment  by  the  local  officials  and 
merchants  as  the  Vietnamese  servicemen  and 
local  Inhabitants  receive.  They  confide  in- 
formation concerning  Vletcong  sympathlaen 
and  active  Vletcong  and  wlULngiy  undertake 
to  find  out  useful  Information  about  Vlet- 
cong activities  and  Intentions. 

The  good  relations  are  not  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  how- 
ever. Marine  civic  actions  are  coordinated 
through  the  local  and  district  officials,  and 
relations  with  the  Government  and  with 
Vietnamese  Army  units  In  the  area  are  ex- 
cellent. The  Indications  are  encouraging. 
Le  My  was  a  classic  operation  which  brought 
a  village  In  a  mere  4  months  from  under 
Vletcong  domination  to  a  positive,  pro-Gov- 
ernment area  in  wlilch  the  Vletcong  are  un- 
welcome. Near  Phu  Bal  there  are  prospecU 
of  the  same  sort  of  achievement.  There  la 
no  easy  or  quick  path  to  success. 

These  Vietnamese  villages  are  small  and 
there  are  many  of  them  near  our  bases.  The 
orderly  process  of  pacification,  achieved  only 
with  patience.  Is  being  accomplished  In  the 
3d  Marine  Amphibious  Force  areas.  The 
problems  of  pacification  are  being  IdenU- 
fled  and  solved,  and  each  day  the  Vletcong 
can  move  freely  In  less  and  less  of  the  coun- 
try. Kach  day  they  can  Impress  a  few  less 
men.  Each  day  peace,  prosperity,  and  secu- 
rity loom  up  as  a  real  posslbUlty  In  Viet- 
namese villages  where  the  meanings  of  these 
words  have  never  been  demonstrated  to  » 
child  or  teenager. 
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Rmcxitt  Acnvrraa  m  Viktnam 
It's  almoet  lmp>o6slble  for  an  American  to 
visualize  what  the  years  of  Vletcong  terror 
and  ezplc^tatlon  have  done  to  the  people  ot 
South  Vietnam — the  little  people,  farmen 
and  fishermen,  who  have  no  thought  of  poli- 
tics and  who  Just  want  to  live  In  peace.  Ifi 
likewise  almost  Impoeslble  to  realize  how 
much  our  marines  have  done  to  bring  them 
the  security  and  peace  that  they  want  lo 
badly. 

Every  day  we  hear  about  the  tactics,  the 
air  strikes,  the  casualty  rates,  and  other  top- 
ics from  Vietnam. 

I'd  like  to  spend  a  few  moments  discussing 
some  less  sensaUonal  acUvlUes  in  Vietnam. 
The  Communists  have  repeatedly  stated  the 


Importance  of  popular  suppo^  for  their  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation.  With- 
out the  active  support  of  the  people,  or  at 
least  without  their  tacit  support,  a  guerrilla 
awvement  can't  hope  to  succeed. 

As  you're  aware,  the  little  people  caught 
up  In  the  Vietnamese  war  w^ll  support  the 
Vletcong  as  long  as  the  Vletcong  can  coerce 
them  Into  providing  such  supjport,  and  coer- 
cion becomes  a  relatively  sli^le  process  if 
the  people  are  convinced  that  their  govern- 
ment can't  give  them  the  security  and  pro- 
tection they  want  so  ardently.  Once  the 
people  realize  that  their  goiMrnment  Is,  In 
fact,  protecting  them  from  the  Vletcong, 
their  attitudes  change  dramatically. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  such 
attitude  changes  are  brought  about. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  Vletcong  patrol  forced 
a  woman.  In  a  village  near  DaHang  known  as 
Bao  Lac,  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  patrol. 
She  led  them  to  a  marine  outpoet  and  turned 
them  In. 

Hao  Lac  was  once  a  Vletcbbg-domlnated 
village  In  a  valley  which  had  been  controlled 
by  the  Vletcong  for  years.  Whan  the  marines 
flrst  entered  the  valley,  half  Of  the  people  of 
Hao  Lac  ran  for  the  hills.  Th0  rest  hid  their 
possessions.  The  children  watched  silently 
In  doorways  when  the  marinas  passed.  The 
sdults  remained  Indoors.  The  Vletcong  had 
told  the  people  that  the  Ameitcans  would  be 
their  oppressors  and  that  of  the  Americans 
none  were  more  cruel  or  tertlble  than  the 
marines.  ; 

The  marines  cleared  the  valUy  of  Vletcong 
and  then  set  the  stage  for  a  remarkable 
transition  among  the  people.  What  changed 
the  people  from  fleeing  the  Americans  to 
turning  Vletcong  over  to  them^ 

A  few  women  put  the  hwdth  of  their 
children  above  the  Influence  of  Vletcong 
propaganda  and  sought  aid  <Pom  our  Navy 
medical  corpsmen.  Soon  slc^  call  In  the 
TlllBge  and  nearby  hamlets  Wfcs  a  common 
practice.  One  corpsman  stayed  In  the  village 
for  2  months  helping  the  people,  and  In 
the  process  learning  Vietnamese.  It  Is  a  sad 
footnote  that  he  was  later  kOled  In  action. 
Once  they'd  cleared  the  area,  the  marines 
cooperated  with  Vietnamese  agencies  In  a 
program  to  restore  the  area  which  years  of 
Vletcong  control  had  leeched  diry. 

The  marketplace,  closed  for  5  years,  was 
reopened.  The  school  was  repaired.  And 
most  Important,  with  the  irea  protected 
against  the  Vletcong,  native  Vietnamese  ex- 
perts—nurses, a  teacher,  and  others — could 
once  again  work  In  safety.  Other  United 
States  and  Vietnamese  servlcei  agencies  were 
able  to  work  In  the  valley  pfter  years  of 
having  to  bypass  It  because  of  the  Vletcong. 
The  marines  serving  In  the  Vicinity  of  the 
rtUage  treated  the  villagers  anil  farmers  with 
the  consideration  and  klndne*  which  comes 
w  naturally  to  Americans,  pud  which  la 
^olutely  essentUl  to  successflol  civic  action. 
When  equipment  or  aid  In  a  reconstrucUon 
project  was  requested  by  the  village  chief,  the 
niartnes  provided  It. 

The  villagers  of  Hoa  Lac  who  originally  fled 
have  long  since  returned  to  tha  valley.  They 
Mve  removed  the  Vletcong  booby  traps 
Which  were  once  everywhere.  Once  she  had 
•ecurlty  for  her  home  and  children  it's  small 
wonder  that  the  village  woman  turned  those 
terrorists  over  to  the  same  marines  who  were 
injtrumental  In  bringing  that  security. 

In  a  letter  to  a  Marine  battalion  com- 
fflMder,  the  Hoa  Vang  district  representative 
ooseryed:  -We  have  parUcularly  noted  that 
•«  the  marines  of  this  battaBon  are  Inter- 
•«M  In  their  work  and  are  vert  brave.  Tlipy 
•«  very  polite  to  the  people  of  the  area,  and 
ttey  haven't  teased  the  girls."  Courtesy  has 
JeT^^^'J^*"^  *  military  virtue  but  I  don't 
f^  'Ik^"*"*  ^^'""^  ^"^  been  in  a  war-be- 
lore  this  one-m  which  "teaaliig  the  girls" 

Ms.f^^o^^'^'y  significance  one  way  or  the 
"«ier.    This  la  tr\Uy  a  different,  kind  of  war. 


There  are  many  agencies,  both  Vietnamese 
and  American,  ready  to  come  Into  a  secure 
area  and  pick  up  where  the  troops  leave  off 
to  establish  a  better  life  for  the  people. 
Security  and  civic  action  programs  are  only 
the  initial  steps.  Once  these  first  steps  are 
taken,  the  better  life  comes  for  the  people. 
It  becomes  Increa^ngly  evident  to  the 
people  that  the  Vletcong — who  have  taken 
their  food,  exposed  them  to  war,  impressed 
their  sons  into  service — have  also  denied 
them  access  to  the  fruits  of  orderly  govern- 
ment and  a  decent  life. 

We've  enjoyed  some  modest  successes  In 
our  programs  to  win  the  support  of  the  Viet- 
namese villagers.  In  cooperation  with  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  we've  instituted  a  pro- 
gram of  protecting  the  farmers'  produce  and 
rice  crop  from  Vletcong  expropriation,  and 
assisting  the  more  Isolated  fanners  In  getting 
their  crops  to  market. 

In  the  four  Marine  coastal  enclaves,  about 
5,000  civilian  patients  a  week  are  treated  by 
Navy  medical  corpsmen.  Most  of  the  pa- 
tients are  children  who  have  never  had  any 
opportunity  for  treatment  of  any  sort.  The 
kids  don't  know  about  vitamins;  but,  like 
youngsters  anywhere,  they'U  take  anything 
if  a  candy  bribe  comes  with  it. 

As  the  Vietnamese  people— the  Uttle  peo- 
ple in  the  hamlets  and  villages — come  to 
recognize  the  marines  as  their  friends  and 
protectors,  our  flow  of  Information  about 
the  Vletcong  increases.  As  our  Intelligence 
gets  better,  we're  able  to  eUmlnate  more 
Vletcong.  As  Vletcong  casualties  rise  we're 
able  to  bring  a  greater  degree  of  security  to 
the  countryside  which.  In  turn,  once  again 
Increases  the  help  we  get  from  the  people. 
So  you  see.  all  of  our  activities — from  com- 
bat, through  village  rehabilitation  and  medi- 
cal   assistance,    to   not    teasing    the   girls 

are  designed  to  help  the  Vietnamese  win  this 
war  of  northern  aggression. 

Rbcxnt  AcTivmis  IN  Vietnam 
We're  often  asked  about  this  thing  called 
civic  action  In  Vietnam  and  what  our  role 
Is  In  the  field  of  civic  action  and  related 
activities.  First  of  all,  civic  action,  in  Its 
broadest  sense,  Is  any  step  taken  by  military 
units  which  contributes  to  social  or  eco- 
nomic devea<H>ment  and,  most  Importantly 
In  a  war  of  this  nature,  serves  to  improve  the 
srtanding  of  military  forces  with  the  popu- 
lace. Civic  action  is  conducted  at  all  levels, 
from  an  individual  marine  teaching  a  child 
to  read,  all  the  way  up  the  scale  to  the 
use  of  large  vmlts  on  projects  which  are 
national  In  scope.  An  example  of  a  really 
large  project  would  be  the  development  of 
the  Ohio  River  Valley  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  The  extensive  road  net  built 
by  the  Roman  legions  In  the  time  of  the 
Caesars  Is  another  example  of  a  large-scale 
civic  action  project.  Obviously,  marines  in 
Vietnam  are  not  engaged  in  any  such  vast 
programs;  however,  I  said  that  civic  action 
Is  taken  at  every  level  and,  in  a  campaign 
of  the  sort  we're  conducting  in  Vietnam,  It's 
often  those  individual  or  group  local  proj- 
ects which  pay  the  biggest  dividends.  Let 
me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  recent  civic 
action  projects  and  related  activities  of  ma- 
rines in  South  Vietnam. 

About  2  months  ago,  Sgt.  John  D.  Moss  a 
marine  from  Oosta  Mesa,  CaUf .,  who  was  serv- 
ing with  a  photo-recon  squadron  at  the  Da 
Nang  airbase,  bought  a  horse.  Since  then 
he's  been  in  the  pony  ride  business.  Almost 
any  day  of  the  week  you'U  find  Vietnamese 
children  waiting,  for  him  to  appear  with  his 
horse.  They  don't  know  when,  but  they 
know  hell  come  whenever  he  has  b  Uttle 
free  time  and  then  they'U  have  an  afternoon 
of  rides.  As  Sergeant  Moss  tells  It,  "They 
love  the  horse  and  for  a  lltUe  whUe  each  one 
of  them  U  very  happy.  War  is  bad  business, 
but  taking  these  lltUe  ones  for  a  ride  makes 
them  forget  the  ugly  things  for  awhUe.  You 
know,  when  I  get  about  20  of  these  children 


laughing  and  arguing  about  getting  on 
•WUUe,'  I  even  forget  the  bad  stuflT  myself." 
A  big  thing?  Hardly.  Just  one  marine's 
way  of  helping  kids  forget  the  realities  of 
their  world  for  a  few  moments.  Contrived? 
Hardly.  Americans  are  known  the  world 
over  for  their  love  of  chUdren;  this  Is  Jvist 
another  minor  example.  What  benefit  do 
we  derive  from  activities  like  Serge«uit  Moss? 

Who  can  tell?  The  Vletcong  have  done 
their  best  to  paint  us  as  invading  barbarians. 
As  long  as  the  Vietnamese  people  believe 
these  lies  we  can't  hope  to  win  their  support. 
Sergeant  Moss  and  his  horse  WliUe  are  help- 
ing to  prove  them  wrong. 

Last  June,  the  members  of  the  1st  Battal- 
ion, 3d  Marine  Regiment  donated  $200  of  the 
battalion's  Protestant  church  services  fund 
to  the  villagers  of  Hoa  My  near  Da  ,i  Nang. 
The  viUage  had  never  had  a  Sunday  school 
and  the  vUlagers  wanted  one.  They  were 
more  than  wllUng  to  provide  the  labor  for 
construction,  but  they  couldn't  afford  the 
smaU  amount  of  construction  material  which 
had  to  be  purchased.  Today  Hoa  My  has  its 
Simday  school.  This  Is  Just  another  exam- 
ple of  marines  helping  the  people  of  Vietnam 
to  help  themselves. 

These  activities  aren't  all  conducted  by  in- 
dividuals or  smaU  groups  of  marines.  Many 
of  them  are  conducted  by  units  as  a  normal 
part  of  the  unit's  service  in  Vietnam.  Last 
fall,  a  marine  helicopter  squadron  evacuated 
an  entire  village  of  more  than  1,600 
Vietnamese  who  had  been  strAided  by 
rampaging  floodwaters.  The  crewmen  not 
only  had  to  face  the  normal  hazards  of  flying 
during  the  heavy  rains  but  Vieteong  sniper 
Are  as  well.  Marines  throughout  the  Pacific 
contributed  blankets  and  clothing  to  assist 
the  hapless  villagers.  With  helicopters  al- 
ways In  demand,  there  are  armchair  tacti- 
cians who  might  say  that  using  this  vehicle 
for  other  than  purely  mlUtary  purposes  is 
a  waste  of  resources.  We  don't  think  so.  We 
believe  that  no  effort  Is  wasted  If  It  serves 
to  Impress  upon  the  Vietnamese  villagers  that 
their  government,  with  our  help.  Is  striving 
to  bring  security  and  peace  to  the  country- 

r^w  of  these  efforts  have  Immediate,  vis- 
ible results.  For  this  reason,  It  is  difficult  to 
assess  their  value  In  concrete  terms.  We've 
seen  some  results,  though,  which  tend  to 
support  our  view  of  the  value  of  serving  and 
protecting  the  Uttle  people  caught  up  in  this 
war. 

One  example  of  Immediate  results  occur- 
red In  the  village  of  Le  My  which  Is  about 
7  mUes  west  of  Da  Nang.  The  marines  had  a 
lot  of  harassment  in  this  area — sniping, 
booby  traps,  punjl  pits — that  sort  of  thing. 
The  viUagers  and  the  Vletcong  would  scat- 
ter when  our  daytime  patrols  approached: 
then  at  night,  the  Vletcong  would  move  back 
into  the  ViUage  and  resume  control.  In 
May,  the  2d  BattaUon,  3d  Marine  Regiment, 
moved  Intc^the  area  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
As  part  of  a  program  of  rural  construction, 
these  marines  removed  aU  of  the  pimjl  pits 
from  the  paddles  and  the  paths  leading  to 
them,  making  it  safe  for  the  vUlagers  to 
work  their  fields  once  again.  Charts  were 
drawn  up  showing  the  villagers  where  fresh 
water  was  located.  After  a  few  days  the  vU- 
lagers started  getting  the  message — the 
marines  were  there  to  protect  and  help  them, 
not  to  suppress  them  as  they'd  been  told  by 
the  Vletcong.  Once  they  got  the  true  pic- 
ture they  commenced  giving  active  support 
to  the  marines  in  their  efforts  to  flush  out 
the  terrorists.  One  aged,  bearded  elder  saved 
us  a  casualty  by  pointing  out  a  booby  trap 
to  a  patrol.  Later,  two  women  assisted  a 
patrol  by  Identifying  a  Vletcong  trying  to 
evade  the  search  party. 

It's  the  single.  Isolated,  Uttle  acts  such  as 
these  that  convince  us  that  our  efforts  are 
worth  while.  Tlie  dominant  theme  of  our 
patrol  actions  is:  Capture  or  klU  the  Vlet- 
cong;   make  friends  with  "and  protect  the 
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South  Vietnamese.  In  this  sort  of  war,  tbe 
use  of  friendship  Is  often  as  Important  as  the 
use  of  rifles. 

Dr.  Bernhard  Pall,  author  of  "Street  With- 
out Joy"  and  "The  Two  Vletnams,"  Is  fond  of 
telling  this  story:  An  old  sergeant  was  talcing 
a  training  course  In  counterguerrlUa  opera- 
tions and  the  standard  quotation  by  Klao 
Tse-tung  concerning  the  guerrilla  being  a 
"flsh  who  swims  In  a  friendly  sea"  was  used. 
The  Instructor  had  spent  all  morning  Im- 
pressing his  students  with  the  Importance 
of  depriving  the  guerrilla  of  his  base  of  sup- 
port among  the  populace.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  session,  the  Instructor  asked  the 
sergeant  to  explain  what  actions  could  be 
taken  by  troops  to  dry  up  the  friendly  sea 
without  which  the  guerrilla  couldn't  op- 
erate. The  grizzled  veteran  thought  a  while, 
then  answered.  "Be  nice  to  the  goddamned 
people."  Crude?  Sure.  True?  Sure. 
That's  what  the  civic  action  program  ia  all 
about. 

A  question  has  come  up  In  the  last  few 
weeks  concerning  civilian  casualties  as  the 
result  of  Marine  ground  action  In  Vietnam. 
In  Its  most  common  form  the  question  Is 
usually  stated  something  like  this:  "If  the 
success  of  the  U.S.  effort  in  Vietnam  defends 
upon  winning  tbe  support  of  the  villagers 
for  the  Vietnamese  Government,  how  can  we 
hope  to  win  this  support  If  our  troops  cause 
casualties  among  the  villagers  and  destroy 
their  homes  and  fields?" 

First,  It's  necessary  to  realize  that  we're 
In  Vietnam  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  Oovern- 
ment  [n  ttielr  efforts  to  eliminate  the  Com- 
munist    Vletcong.     In      some      areas      the 
Vletcong   have   turned   whole    villages   Into 
fortified  strongpotnts.    Our  military  actions 
In  these  areas  lean  more  toward  pure  combat 
operations  than  to  civic  action  operations. 
By  combat  operations,  I  mean  tbe  normal 
process  of  seizing  the  strongpolnt  and  kill- 
ing   or    capturing    any    Vletcong    who    have 
chosen  to  remain  In  their  fortified  positions. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  war.  we  often 
put  oiirselves  at  a  military  disadvantage  by 
warning  the  populace  beforehand  of  the  Im- 
pending attack.     These  warnings  consist  of 
Instructions  to  the  villagers  to  evacuate,  the 
safe   areas   In   which   they   may   congregate 
during  the  attack;  and  the  purpoee  of  the 
attack.     Every  effort  Is  made  to  spare  the 
aged,  the  women,  and  the  children  during  an 
attack.     Even     those     who,     through     fear, 
choose  to  remain  In  the  village  are  enticed 
from    hiding,    if    possible,    and    evacuated. 
When  the  attack  begins,  there  is  no  great 
artillery  or  mortar  preparation  as  In  normal 
combat.     Marine  Infantrymen  advance  with- 
out the  benefit  of  covering  fire,  often  In  the 
open.     If   no   hostile   fire    Is   received,   they 
conduct /a  house-to-house  search  for  Vlet- 
cong, their  weapons,  fortifications,  and  sup- 
plies.   When  enemy  material  Is  discovered. 
It's  destroyed:   as  are  any  buildings  which 
have   been   fortified.     Nothing   Is   destroyed 
which  is  of  no  military  value  to  the  Vlet- 
cong.   Marines   do   not   destroy   houses   for 
the  sake  of  punishment  or  the  sake  of  Im- 
pressing the  villagers  with   the  futility  of 
assisting  the  terrorists.     Since  a  great  deal 
of  effort  Is  expended  In  village  Improvement 
once  the  village  has  been  declared  clear,  our 
marines   are    careful    about   destruction    of 
buildings. 

Occasionally,  a  few  terrorists  will  choose 
to  remain  In  a  fortified  village  In  the  hope 
of  killing  a  few  marines.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  village  search  often  involves  the 
exchange  of  small  arms  fire  and  the  careful 
selective  destruction  of  obviously  fortified 
dwellings.  Sometimes  Innocent  villagers  are 
flushed  out  by  the  shooting  and  are  caught 
In  the  crossfire.  Sometimes  other  Innocent 
villagers  who  choose  or  were  forced  by  the 
Vletcong  to  remain  In  the  fortified  build- 
ings or  tunnels  become  casualties  during  the 
course  of  the  attack.  These  casualties  are 
as  rare  as  tbe  Marines  can  possibly  make 


them  and  still  not  hamstring  their  combat 
efforts.  As  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Marines  In  Vietnam  has  stated  on  this  sub- 
ject: "We  are  taking  all  possible  steps  to 
avoid  such  occurrences." 

We're  In  Vietnam  to  win.  Winning  re- 
quires the  support  of  the  people.  Every  ma- 
rine In  Vietnam  Is  aware  of  this  fact.  There 
have  been  civilian  casualties  In  every  war, 
sometimes  massive  casualties.  This  Is  not 
that  kind  of  war  and  It  won't  become  that 
kind  of  war  through  any  action  on  the  part 
of  17.S.  marines. 

(Prom  Pictorial  Living,  Peb.  13,  1966] 
Leathernecks  in  Vietnam  Axe  Winning 
PxixNos  IN  A  "Wax  WrrHiN  a  Wax" 
(By  Doug  Storer) 
A  few  weeks  ago,  the  mayor  of  Da  Nang, 
the  Vietnamese  town  where  we  have  estab- 
lished our  largest  alrbase,  paid  a  surprise 
visit  to  a  Marine  field  hospital  there.  With 
him  was  a  local  delegation  laden  with  flowers, 
all  come  to  thank  the  Americana  for  what 
they  had  done  for  Vietnam.  Just  as  a  formal 
speech  was  being  made  by  the  mayor,  a  little 
Vietnamese  girl  who  was  with  the  group 
broke  away,  darted  up  to  the  bedside  of  a 
wounded  marine  and  placed  In  his  hand  a 
battered,  much-loved  plastic  doll.  Then, 
sUll  without  a  word,  the  little  girl  ran  shyly 
from  the  room. 

A  touching  gesture  of  gratitude?  Very. 
But  more  Important  still.  It  was  a  singular 
victory  for  the  Marine  civic  action  program 
In  Vietnam. 

I  first  heard  of  this  remarkable  program 
when  I  was  In  Vietnam  recently.  The  Viet- 
namese war  Is  a  strange  one.  For  us  It  Is  a 
coimterguerrllla  war,  and  success  must  be 
measured  not  only  In  land  taken  and  Vlet- 
cong killed,  but  In  gaining  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  people. 

Both  sides  are  battling  for  this  same  ob- 
jective with  the  result  that  there  Is  now  a 
"war  within  a  war"  being  fought  In  Viet- 
nam. Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  recently  de- 
scrltjed  It  as  a  "desperate  war"  make  neces- 
sary because  "there  Is  more  than  a  military 
victory  to  be  won  In  Vietnam." 

This  victory  Is  for  the  minds  of  the  people. 
To  achieve  It,  the  Vletcong  follow  up  their 
military  attacks  with  Communistic  prop- 
aganda and  terrorism;  we  follow  ours  with 
civic  action. 

The  strategy  of  civic  action  Is  simple.  As 
soon  as  a  village  Is  occupied:  help  the  suf- 
fering people,  offer  them  friendship,  bind  up 
their  wounds,  provide  them  with  what  they 
need  to  get  going  again. 

This  direct,  humanitarian  effort  has  made 
friends  quickly  for  the  marines  In  some 
parts  of  Vietnam,  but  In  areas  where  the 
Vletcong  had  previously  been  long  en- 
trenched. It  has  taken  a  lot  of  hard,  patient 
work  on  the  part  of  the  weary  leather- 
necks to  win  over  the  villagers  made  hostile 
by  anti-American  propaganda.  Although 
terrified  by  the  Vletcong,  the  people  have 
been  taught  by  the  Communists  to  fear  the 
coming  of  the  Americans  even  more. 

"The  Americans  will  steal  your  posses- 
sions." the  CommunlsU  have  told  them. 
"They  will  kill,  cripple,  and  torture  your 
people.  Even  take  food  from  your  children. 
And  remember,  of  all  savage  Americans,  none 
are  more  cruel,  violent,  and  treacherous  than 
the  marines." 

Civic  action  "weapons"  to  win  the  people 
are  food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies, 
building  materials,  and  tools.  But  there  are 
many  others,  some  measured  by  "heart  valve" 
alone,  such  as  a  little  girl's  first  doll — the  Joy 
of  learning  simple  niunbers  on  the  gun- 
callused  hand  of  a  big.  kindly  marine — a 
magical  pair  of  glasses  for  an  old  man  who 
thought  dim  eyes  could  never  see  again — a 
midwifery  kit  for  an  obscure  hamlet  where 
delivery  and  death,  far  too  often,  go  hand  in 
hand — the  loan  of  a  bulldozer  to  a  poor 


farmer  to  help  him  break  ground  for  spring 
planting. 

Many  of  the  "weapons"  come  from  CAfiK 
packages — but  they're  CARE  packages  with  i 
diHerence.  These  are  specially  put  together 
by  that  ffuned  organization  of  marines  who 
know  exactly  what  Is  needed  to  win  friends. 

These,  and  many  more,  are  the  varied 
"weapons"  of  kindness  and  compassion  used 
by  the  marines  In  this  humanitarian  war— t 
war  the  marines  are  winning. 

The  signs  of  victory  In  this  war  are  not 
always  sensational  and  might  pass  unnoticed 
by  us.  but  they  are  unmistakable  to  the 
marines. 

They  know,  for  Instance,  that  civic  action 
has  achieved  a  victory  when  a  Marine  chap- 
lain Is  Invited  to  give  the  first  service  in  a 
little  mission  church  which,  after  being 
bombed  out  by  the  Vletcong.  the  mannej 
have  rebuilt  with  funds  from  their  own 
slender  paychecks. 

In  another  case,  a  clinic  which  was  set  up 
under  a  thatched  roof  In  a  village  square  wu 
Ignored  by  the  people  for  weeks;  the  media 
waited  but  no  one  came.  Then  a  young  Viet- 
namese mother,  wary  still  of  the  American* 
she  had  been  taught  to  hate,  but  desperate 
for  her  sick  child,  brought  the  baby  to  the 
clinic  for  treatment.  A  few  Injectlou 
worked  wonders,  the  mother  ceased  to  hate, 
told  others  of  her  child's  recovery  and  in  a 
little  while  the  clinic  was  swamped  with 
patients. 

Occasionally,  there  Is  a  very  dramatic  vic- 
tory. Not  long  ago  the  marines  finally  occu- 
pied a  village  where  the  Vletcong  had  been 
In  control  for  more  than  2  years.  The  people 
of  the  village  had  been  taught  their  lessons 
of  hate  and  fear. 

However,  the  marines  put  civic  action  to 
work  immediately  and  waited  patiently  for 
the  program  to  win  over  the  people.  But  al- 
though the  people  accepted  the  food,  the 
supplies  and  the  help,  they  showed  no  signs 
of  friendship  or  trust. 

One  day,  though,  while  five  village  women 
were  out  fishing  on  the  Han  River  In  a  sam- 
pan they  were  balled  by  a  Vletcong,  a  former 
Communist  Inhabitant  of  the  village,  who 
asked  their  help  In  smuggling  him  back  Into 
the  village. 

Hoisting  the  man  Into  the  little  boat  the 
women  slowly  paddled  back  to  the  village. 
There  they  rowed  along  the  bank  until  they 
spotted  a  marine  sentry  whereupon  they 
boldly  picked  up  the  suprised  Communist, 
dumped  him  Into  the  water  and  signaled  tbe 
sentry  on  shore  with  loud  screams  of  "Vlet- 
cong.     Vletcong." 

The  action  of  these  women  in  delivering  ■ 
Vletcong  to  the  marines  was  a  great  break- 
through and  soon  after  the  whole  hard-core 
village  fell  to  civic  action  and  Its  humane 
program. 

Wherever  the  war  to  free  Vietnam  Is 
fought,  successes  for  the  marine  civic  action 
program  are  occurring  all  over  that  unfor- 
tunate country. 

And  the  Vletcong  are  feeling  the  pinch. 
As  friendship  grows  for  the  Americans  among 
the  Vietnamese  people,  the  enemy  guerrillas 
find  fewer  and  fewer  places  In  which  to  hide 
out. 

Up  until  recently,  civic  action — which  the 
marines  created  as  a  voluntary  program- 
has  been  suppwrted  mostly  by  the  marlnss 
themselves. 

Now  you  can  Join  these  gallant  men  In 
this  fight  for  freedom.  All  you  have  to  do  to 
help  the  marines  help  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam Is  send  a  contribution,  no  matter  how 
small,  to  The  Marines  CARE,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C., 
30036. 

[News  Release  from  U.S.  Marine  Corps] 
A  War  Within  a  War 
Washington,  September  14. — A  war  within 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  being  fought  by  Amer- 
ican Marines,  armed  not  with  guns  but  with 
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glmple,  American-style  kindnfss  and  tmder- 
stsndlng.  1 

For  the  U.S.  marines,  Vletojam  Is  a  new 
kind  of  warfare.  It  is  a  war  like  no  other, 
but  with  rules  as  old  as  maakind.  It  Is  a 
war  that  demands  the  cold-blooded  coiu-age 
to  storm  into  battle,  then  the  warmhearted 
kindness  to  comfort  the  victims — the  hun- 
pj,  naked  children  caught  U{)  ,in  the  night- 
mare of  conflict.  {  ' 

It  is  a  war  of  frontline  dl|>tomacy  where 
one  careless  act  can  have  ;  costly  conse- 
quences. It'."-  a  war  where  wdwis  backed  up 
by  deeds  are  equally  as  lmp(>Ttant  as  good 
marksmanship  and  brilliant  inttlefleld  tac- 
tics. I 

Vietnam  is  a  war  where  IbOth  sides  are 
battling  to  win  the  minds  Ot  the  people; 
where  victory  for  either  side  depends  on  the 
good  will  of  the  people  rather  than  the  phys- 
ical occupation  of  land. 

There  are  no  textbook  answers  for  this 
kind  of  war.  The  marines  are  writing  the 
manual  for  problems  as  complex  as  human 
nature  Itself.  It  Is  often  frustastlng  and  the 
results  are  slow  In  showing.  But  It  Is  begin- 
ning to  pay  off. 

LeMy  Is  a  village  complex  t^hlch  nestles 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  li^ndlng  pa  De 
Blver  about  7  miles  north  of  Da  Na^T  The 
travelog  narrator  would  deeprlbe  It  as  ^ 
typical,  sleepy  little  troplcsU  conununlty, 
graced  by  swaying  palms  anil  golden  rice- 
flelds. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  LeMy  was  a  Communist 
stronghold — well  entrenched  and  well  booby- 
trap(>ed.  LeMy  was  the  major  Vletcong  sup- 
ply center  for  the  entire  valley  leading  In 
trcm  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  infiltration  trails. 

The  Vletcong  of  LeMy  were  preparing  for 
an  all-out  attack  on  the  vital,  bustling  air- 
base  at  Da  Nang,  Just  as  otheT  Vletcong  had 
already  hit  Bien  Hoa  and  Plelku  to  the  south. 

President  Johnson  saw  fit  |to  call  In  the 
marines.  The  village  of  LeMf  lived  In  fear 
of  the  day  American  marine^  would  come. 
Tbe  Conununists  had  told  thsm  how  brutal 
the  Americans  were.  The  marines,  they  said, 
were  the  worst.  j 

As  the  point  squad  of  tbe  24  Battalion,  3d 
Marines  approached  a  single  thot  rang  out. 
A  marine,  struck  In  the  shoulder,  buckled 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  sniper  disap- 
peared.   Not  one  villager  had  teen  him. 

The  guerrillas  hid  In  buwkers  as  thi 
marines  came  to  give  food  aad  clothing  to 
the  villagers.  One  by  one,  the  marines 
tripped  mines  and  booby  trapei.  One  by  one, 
the  marines  dragged  the  guerr^las  from  their 
holes. 

The  villagers  were  startled  to  find  mines  In 
their  front  yards.  They  were  «tartled  to  find 
the  guerrillas  living  underneath  their 
thatched  huts.  I 

"Why  can't  we  Just  round  vp  these  people 
sndcmarch  them  through  In  front  of  us?" 
»«ked  one  frustrated  squadleacter. 
^^  "That's  not  the  way  we  do  It!,"  he  was  told. 
"We've  got  to  win  them  ov«t,  then  hope 
they'll  point  out  the  mines  and  the  booby 
traps  and  the  guerrillas." 

Lt.  Col.  David  Clement,  commander  of  tbe 
battalion,  decided  to  make  his  «tand  at  LeMy. 
"Somebody's  got  to  win  the  War."  he  said. 
"To  do  that,  we  have  to  w|ij  the  people. 
We've  won  a  few  around  here.  We'll  win 
•ome  more." 

Clement's  marines  paUently!  went  on  with 
the  difficult  task  of  making  frjends.  It  took 
time.  And  more  than  one  marine  died  from 
»  sniper's  shot  while  giving  out  food.  But 
the  Vletcong,  by  his  fierce  Bntl-Amerlcan 
propaganda,  unknowingly  niade  the  lob 
easier. 

When  the  villagers  got  used;to  the  smiling 
faces  under  camouflaged  helmets;  when  their 
hunger  was  sated  by  the  extra  rtCe;  when  they 
»w  their  women  were  not  raptd;  when  their 
•ores  began  to  heal  after  the  (lorpsmen  doc- 
^^  them,   they    began    to   change   tbelr 


LeMy  Village  today  Is  tbe  showcase  of  tbe 
Marine  Corps.  Clement's  marines  have  re- 
built bridges  destroyed  by  the  Vletcong. 
They  have  reopened  the  school  for  the  first 
time  In  7  years;  the  marketplace,  closed  for 
5  years,  is  now  open. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  Walt,  the  burly,  qulet- 
natured  Kansan  who  commands  the  Marines 
In  Vietnam,  believes  the  patience  from  the 
beginning  is  paying  off. 

"We're  reaping  rewards  we  never  really  ex- 
pected." he  says.  "Just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
some  1 ,600  villagers  ^west  of  here  suddenly 
decided  they  wanted  no  more  to  do  with  the 
Vletcong.  They  wanted  to  leave  their  village 
and  be  resettled  In  a  safe  place.  But  they 
were  afraid  to  start  walking  for  fear  the  Vlet- 
cong would  start  shooting  them. 

"We  took  our  helicopters  out  and  they 
crawled  aboard,  carrying  all  they  could,  leav- 
ing moet  of  their  possessions  behind.  It  was 
quite  a  sight. 

"Then,  Just  the  other  day."  said  Walt,  "five 
women  were  out  in  a  sampan  when  they  were 
stopped  by  a  Vletcong.  He  wanted  a  ride  to 
their  village.  When  they  got  to  LeMy,  they 
pushed  blm  out  and  began  screemlng,  "Vlet- 
cong.    Vletcong.' " 

The  success  at  LeMy  Is  enabling  the 
marines  to  beat  tbe  Vletcong  at  bis  own 
game.  When  Clement's  marines  patrol  the 
Jungles  around  LeMy,  they  leave  stakeouts 
behind  where  the  now  friendly  villagers  have 
reported  guerrilla  activity.  A  fire  team  of 
three  or  four  ma^nes  hides  In  the  Jungle 
for  days  at  a  tlmW  waiting  for  the  Vletcong 
to  come  out  of  his  hole. 

Students  of  guerrilla  warfare  have  long 
declared  tbe  Importance  of  the  people  to  the 
overall  victory.  The  marines  are  taking  les- 
sons from  the  masters. 

Red  China's  Mao  Tse-tung  svimmed  It  up 
decades  ago:  "The  people,"  he  said,  "are  the 
water  In  which  the  partisan  flsh  swim.  Tbe 
fish  can  flourlsb  only  If  tbe  temperature  of 
the  water  Is  right." 

Mao  felt  It  Important  enough  to  admonish 
his  guerrillas  with  "three  rules  and  eight 
remarks"  on  dealing  with  the  p>eople: 

"All  actions  are  subject  to  command. 

"Do  not  steal  from  the  people. 

"Be  neither  selfish  nor  unjust. 

"Replace  tbe  door  when  you  leave  the 
house. 

"Roll  up  the  bedding  on  wblcb  you  have 
slept. 

"Be  cotirteous. 

"Be  honest  In  your  transactions. 

"Return  what  you  borrow. 

"Replace  what  you  break. 

"Do  not  bathe  In  the  presence  "of  women. 

"Do  not  without  authority  search  tbe 
pocketbooks  of  those  you  arrest." 

No  successful  guerrilla  leader  has  failed 
to  realize  the  Importance  of  the  people. 
One  expert  of  another  era.  T.  E.  Lawrence 
(of  Arabia),  noted  that  the  guerrilla  "must 
have  a  friendly  |>opulatlon,  not  actively 
friendly  but  sympathetic  to  the  point  of  not 
betraying  rebel  movements  to  the  enemy." 

Another  more  recent  expert.  Gen.  Vo  Ngu- 
yen Olap,  Hanoi's  defense  minister  and  the 
victor  at  Dlenblenphu,  describes  guerrilla 
warfare  as  "neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
mobilization  of  the  rural  masses." 

Glap,  in  the  Indochina  War,  gained  the 
win  of  the  rural  masses  by  giving  them  tbe 
land  they  worked,  and  by  killing  off  the  un- 
popular landlords  and  government  tax  col- 
lectors. 

Point  nine  of  the  Vletcong  "oath  of  hon- 
or" Is  "to  help  tbe  people,  respect  the  peo- 
ple, and  defend  the  people  In  order  to  win 
tbelr  confldence  and  affection." 

The  Communist  guerrilla  goes  a  step 
farther  to  gain  this  all-Important  commu- 
nity support — terror.  Communist  leaders 
have  written:  "Where  voluntary  conununlty 
support  Is  not  spontaneously  forthcoming 
at  tbe  outbreak  of  the  struggle  or  cannot  be 
sustained  at  the  desired  level,  the  guerrilla 


movement  must  resort  to  terrorism  to  com- 
pel such  support." 

"Terror,"  they  say,  "Is  tbe  guerrilla  lead- 
er's moet  potent  weapon."  Then  they  add, 
"The  use  of  terror,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
absolute." 

Vletcong  terror  has  been  absolute.  Liter- 
ally thousands  of  vllleige  chiefs,  town  may- 
ors, tax  collectors,  schoolteachers,  and  other 
government  officials  have  been  beheaded  by 
the  Vletcong.  usually  In  full  view  of  the 
helpless  community. 

Even  more-npAJjotsf  farmers,  fishermen, 
women,  and  chlleHrbave  died  In  terrorist 
bombings,  on  mi^k  highways,  and  In 
wrecked  trains. 

The  Asian  Conmuuilst  counts  on  one 
thing.  The  West,  with  deep-rooted  bvunanl- 
tarlan  ideals,  reacts  to  bloodshed  and  pro- 
tracted violence  with  a  troubled  conscience. 
They  will  not  meet  terror  with  terror. 

American  marines  believe  tbe  concept  of 
terror  to  be  false.  In  the  long  run,  they 
have  found,  kindness  Is  the  most  potent 
weapon  against  the  guerrilla.  The  marines' 
war  within  the  Vietnam  war  Is  one  of  friend- 
ship.    And  it  works. 

MaJ.  Ben  Perrell,  a  drawling,  former  Tyler, 
Tex.,  lawyer.  Is  civil  affairs  officer  for  General 
Walt's  3d  Marine  Amphlblovis  Force.  His  Job 
Is  making  sure  that  30,000  marines  make 
friends  with  the  Vietnamese. 

"We  have  no  special  setup  for  civil  affairs," 
he  explains.  "We  work  through  tbe  chain  of 
command.  Unit  commanders  go  see  tbe  vil- 
lage chief  and  determine  what  the  needs 
are — medical,  public  works,  food,  clothing. 

"While  some  marines  protect  the  village 
against  tbe  Vletcong.  others  dig  wells,  make 
water  points,  build  bridges,  dikes,  and  roods. 

"Most  readily  accepted,  I  suppose.  Is  med- 
ical aid.  The  people  are  a  bit  reluctant  at 
first  to  come  In  for  sick  call.  But  give  them 
a  few  days,  and  let  a  corpsman  clean  up  a 
few  dirty  kids,  and  they  come  in  droves." 

Tbe  LeMy  aid  station,  set  up  at  almost  tbe 
same  spot  where  tbe  first  marine  died  in  com- 
bat, Is  now  treating  some  200  Vietnamese 
patients  a  day. 

"Our  Navy  doctors  and  corpsmen,"  says 
Perrell,  "are  ambassadors  with  bandalds." 

LeMy  village  near  Da  Nang  Is  Just  one  ex- 
ample of  tbe  marines'  war  within  the  Viet- 
nam war.     Walt's  command  of  30,000  men 
stretches  out  over  200  miles,  In  four  enclaves/- 
along  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  tbe  center  of  each  enclave  Is  an  alrbase, 
vital  In  tbe  Vietnamese  Government's  war 
against  the  Vletcong.  The  alrbases  must  be 
defended. 

Around  each  of  these  alrbases  are  battal- 
ions of  young  American  marines  living  In 
the  mud  of  foxholes  with  no  more  than  a 
rubber  poncho  for  a  roof.  Their  conditions 
are  hardly  as  good  as  tbe  refugees  of  tbe  war 
they  are  fighting.  But  somehow,  between 
skirmishes,  the  marines  find  time  and  energy 
to  help  these  refugees. 

In  the  hills  around  Qui  Nhon,  150  miles 
south  of  Da  Nang,  leathernecks  of  the  Sec- 
ond Battalion,  7th  Marines,  have  set  up  a 
roadside  cafeteria  offering  free  rice  cooked  to 
suit  local  taste. 

Fifty  yards  away  a  tent  has  been  erected. 
It  Is  manned  by  two  Navy  doctors,  three  med- 
ical assistants,  and  an  ambulance  driver.  A 
few  of  the  people  are  reluctant  to  stop  and 
be  treated  for  fear  of  Vletcong  reprisal,  but 
tbe  crowd  Increases  dally. 

Hospital  Corpsman  Kenneth  Blackwell,  pf 
Fresno,  Calif.,  says  there  were  no  people  at 
all  when  tbe  marines  first  arrived.  As  tbe 
days  passed,  he  said,  the  villagers  started  to 
reappear^-curlous  and  afraid  at  first.  They 
found  the  Americans  friendly  and  they  re-  , 
sponded. 

At  the  Hue-Phu  Bal  enclave,  40  miles 
north  of  Da  Nang.  the  marines  had  added 
another  orphanage  to  their  long  and  grow- 
ing list.  Some  200  pounds  of  clothing,  col- 
lected by  marine  wives  In  Hawaii,  has  been 
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deUvwed  to  the  600  children  at  the  St.  Paul 
de  Charles  Orphanage. 

A  marine  helicopter  crewman  who  helped 
give  out  the  clothee.  said  It  la  debatable  who 
gets  more  »atl«factlon  In  the  effort. 

"Thla  time  yesterday."  he  said.  "I  waa  on 
a  combat  mlaalon.  Today,  I'm  giving  clothee 
to  kids.  This  Job  U  more  saUafylng.  Ikfavbe 
It  ■  more  Important,  too." 

At  Da  Nang,  8gt.  John  Mooa,  of  Costa 
Meaa,  Calif.,  has  found  another  way  to  wage 
thla  war  of  friendship.  About  4  months  ago. 
he  bought  a  small  horse,  since  that  time,  he 
has  been  in  the  ponyrlde  business. 

"When  I  show  up  with  Willie,  the  horae  " 
he  says,  "kids  come  running  from  every- 
where. War  is  bad  business,  especlaUy  for 
the  Wds.  Taking  them  for  a  ride  makes 
them  forget  the  ugly  things  for  a  while.  For 
a  few  moments,  each  one  of  them  Is  very 
happy.  ' 

"You  know  what?"  he  added,  "I  even  for- 
get the  bad  stuff  myself." 

Themarlnes  are  waging  this  war  of  friend- 
ship with  every  weapon  they  have.  Prtend- 
shlp  sometimes  comes  In  a  can— a  can  of  C- 
ratlona  In  the  outstretched  hand  of  a  ma- 
rine—for wars  have  traditionally  produced 
scared,  hungry  people— and  big.  friendly 
marines. 

Friendship  sometimes  comes  In  a  bottle  of 
puis  or  sirup— a  botUe  of  modem  science 
to  fatiat  such  things  as  pneumonia  where  a 
pack  of  herbs  on  a  victim's  chest  had  been 
the  remedy. 

Friendship  comes  In  the  batUe-scarred 
hands  of  a  marine  Infantryman,  teaching  a 
Vietnamese  boy  to  count  In  Engllslr  or 
^n'^«*^^.?5.7*'"*  "  probably  the  llrst  real 
^^Ir^,  *  "  w'  ^''  destined  by  the  fate  of 
Kuerrtlla  warfare  to  spend  her  youth  In  an 
orphanage. 

Friendship,  the  marines  have  learned  Is 
the  weapon  to  win  thU  war  within  the  Viet- 
nam  war. 

— 7"^?*.^"**^*"  "y"  ^*  Col.  David  Clem- 
ent, have  neither  the  firepower  nor  the 
reserve  to  counter  us.  When  we  can  swim 
In  the  sea  of  people  as  well  as  they  can. 
then  we're  going  to  win." 
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Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  In  addi- 
tion i  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
.  ,  .  t  ^««'"'»  a  statement  by  Adm 
Arlelgh  Burke,  of  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies,  which  Is  perlnent  to  the  matter 
under  discussion  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rboohd.  as  follows: 
STATTifain-  OK  VtmfAif  to  tot  Hods*  Pto«. 

now  AnrAns  BxncOMMTmm  on  the  Fab 

EAST  AND   tot  PACmc  BT   AlLZiaR  Bttbxx 
PttltTAST  9,  IBM 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  failed  to  give 
any  Indications  whatever  of  a  willingness  to 
negoUate  the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam  ex- 
cept on  terms  which  would  essentially  re- 
quire the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  and  In- 
2jf*?K*/„"i°  "outheast  Asia,  and  specifically 
South  Vietnam,  and  thereby  abandon  the 
free  people  of  southeast  Asia  to  eventual 
Communist  domination. 

■nieee  conditions  are,  of  course,  unaccept- 
able to. the  United  SUtes  because  they  are 
inimical  to  our  naUonal  Interests  and  seciir- 
ity  as  weU  as  to  the  Interests  of  the  free 
people  of  Asia. 

And  yet  the  North  Vietnamese  battalions 
Which  have  been  sent  Into  South  Vietnam 
have  been  badly  mauled  by  the  mllltarr 
power  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
states.  The  Vletcong,  controlled  by  Hanoi 
have  had  most  of  their  terrorist  operations' 
thwarted,  although  they  have  been  successful 
m  scMne  of  their  terrorist  actlvlUes  against 
both  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  United 
SUtes  and  allied  forces. 

North  Vietnam  Is  a  small  country  whose 
war  effort  Is  supported  by  both  the  Soviet 


Utilon  and  Communist  China.  North  Viet- 
nam could  not  continue  Its  aggreeslve  pene- 
tration into  South  Vietnam  without  this 
heavy  support. 

An  examination  of  the  relative  power 
available  to  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
Stetes,  and  that  available  to  North  Vietnam 
and  Its  Communist  allies,  clearly  Indicates 
that  North  Vietnam  cannot  hope  to  succeed 
In  ita  efforts  to  conquer  South  Vietnam  as 
long  as  both  sides  continue  to  fight. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then.  It  Is  de- 
sirable to  examine  why  It  Is  that  North  Viet- 
nam continues  In  her  efforts  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam  when  her  prospects  for  suc- 
cess appear  to  be  so  small. 

It  is  evident  from  the  events  of  the  past 
several  months  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  not  been  convinced  that  they  cannot  be 
successful. 

There  are  three  possible  reasons  which 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  advisers  may  have  for 
their  conviction  that  If  they  fight  hard 
enough  and  long  enough,  they  wUl  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  first  U  that  they  may  hope  for  a  spec- 
tacular military  disaster  to  some  elements  of 
the  United  States  and  allied  forces  now  In 
South  Vietnam.  If  military  disaster  should 
occur  to  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
North  Vietnamese  might  expect  that  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  of  the  United  Statee 
would  be  so  shaken  that  they  would  with- 
draw our  mlUtary  forces  In  support  of  South 
Vietnam. 

ThU  possibility.  I  beUeve,  If  remote. 
The  second  and  more  probable  posslbUIty 
la  rooted  In  the  history  of  Vietnam.  The 
Vietnamese  fought  against  the  French  for 
years.  In  the  first  7  or  8  yeara  the  Viet- 
namese were  defeated  time  after  time.  After 
years  of  thU  seemingly  hopeless  struggle 
they  eventually  defeated  the  French  on  the 
battlefield  at  Dlenblenphu. 

Dlenblenphu  has  great  significance.  In 
this  batUe  a  European  army  was  defeated 
by  an  orienUl  army.  In  this  battle  a  mod- 
ern European  army  equipped  with  modern 
weapons  was  defeated  by  indigenous  forces 
largely  equipped  with  obsolete  or  captured 
weapons.  In  this  battle  an  army  of  a  nation 
which  had  both  air  and  naval  support  was 
defeated  by  an  army  which  had  neither. 

The  significant  point  of  the  campaign  ter- 
minating the  battle  of  Dlenblenphu  was  that 
the  persistence,  stamina,  and  will  to  win  of 
the  Vietnamese  forced  an  Ignominious  defeat 
upon  a  powerful  Western  nation. 
^But  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  many 
writers,  the  French  campaign  in  Indochina 
faUed  not  primarily  because  of  the  combat 
conditions  In  Indochina,  but  because  of  the 
conditions  In  Paris.  The  French  Oovernment 
and  the  French  people  had  lost  their  will  to 
resUt  the  Communist  takeover  of  the  Far 
East.  The  sacrifice  of  many  gallant  French 
soldiers  was  In  vain  because  the  French  peo- 
pie  and  the  French  Government  withdrew 
their  support  of  the  campaign  in  Indochina, 
and  France  was  again  defeated. 

The  gradual  reduction  of  the  wUl  to  resist 
conunumsm  In  France  was  not  an  accidental 
event.  There  were  at  that  time  many  Com- 
munist organizations  In  France,  the  principal 
one  being  the  Communist  Party,  which  con- 
tinuously conducted  psychological  warfare  on 
th#  French  people  and  the  French  Govem- 
mont.  They  were  ably  supported  by  Com- 
munist-sponsored organizations  In  other 
countries.  They  were  also  supported  by  non- 
Communist  organizations  and  people  In 
France  who  unwittingly  accepted  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  as  being  true.  Impor- 
tant segments  of  the  French  mass  media 
supported  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
Communist-front  groups  In  the  manipulation 
of  public  opinion  In  order  to  reduce  popular 
support  of  the  Government's  resistance  to 
Communist  aggreesion.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  insistence  of  the  French  Com- 
munist Party  on  giving  in  to  the  demands  of 


Ho  Chi  Mlnh  led  to  their  complete  ouster 
from  the  French  Government  imder  Premier 
Ramadler.  The  French  electorate  apparenUv 
had  enough  of  the  Communists  in  1947  but 
the  continual  governmental  paralysis  served 
to  weaken  the  French  commitment  In  Indo- 
china. The  ultimate  result  was  that  as  far 
aa  France  was  concerned,  she  eventually  sur- 
rendered  southeast  Asia  to  the  Communists 
The  important  point  here  U  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  proved  to  themselves  that  if  thev 
continued  aggressive  mUltary  and  terrorist 
operations  against  Prance,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  whole  Communist  apparatus  con- 
ducted psychological  warfare  In  France 
against  further  resistance  to  Communist 
domination  of  Indochina,  they  would  drive 
out  the  French.  At  first  they  failed.  Even- 
tually they  succeeded. 

Therefore,  it  Is  possible  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  his  advisers  are  convinced  that  If  they 
do  fight  hard  enough  and  long  enough  and 
conduct  a  sufficient  number  of  terrorist 
operations,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the 
worldwide  Communist  movement  conducts 
a  global  psychological  warfare  campaign  dl- 
rected  at  the  Umted  States  and  other  free 
world  nations,  they  wlU  be  able  to  repeat 
their  victory  over  France,  and  the  United 
States  will  eventually  withdraw,  with  tlie 
consequences  at  their  victory  over  the  most 
powerful  nation  being  inaplraUon  for  further 
aggressions  with  good  chance  of  success.  In 
short,  they  may  believe  that  they  have 
greater  stamina  than  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  loeses  they  will  surely  sviffer  will  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  tremen- 
dous  gains  accruing  to  the  Communists  If 
the  United  States  suffers  military  or  dlplo- 
matic  defeat. 

The   third   posslblUty   Is  that  the  North 
Vietnamese    may    be    convinced    that    the 
United  Statee  will  eventually  negotiate  on 
their  terms,  with  perhaps  some  face-saving 
device  for  the  United  States  and  our  allies. 
The  United  States   has  made  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented   efforts   to  negotiate  in 
South  Vietnam.    The  United  States  has  made 
many  suggeeOons  as  to  how  these  negotia- 
tions could  take  place,  and  all  of  them  have 
been  rudely  rebuffed  by  Hanoi.    The  North 
Vietnamese  may  believe  that  If  they  continue 
their  aggression  and  If  the  heavy  propaganda 
Is  continued,  the  time  will  come  when  they"" 
can  offer  to  negotiate  under  such  conditions 
that  South  Vietnam  will  come  under  com- 
plete CoQununlst  control  through  negotia- 
tion.    They   may   believe    that   the   pubUc 
demonstrations    and    many    statements   o< 
prominent  VS.  citizens  Indicate  that  even- 
tuaUy   the  majority   of  the  people  of  the 
United  Statee  and  the  VB.  Government  will 
be  willing  to  accept  Communist  domlnatloo 
of  all  of  southeast  Asia  In  the  name  of  peace. 
Although    the   split    between    the   Soviet 
Union    and    Communist    China    has    been 
widened  and  Intensified.  It  behooves  us  to 
be  realistic  about  the  reasons  for  the  spilt. 
Both  Conununlst  hierarchies  Intend  for  com- 
munism to  dominate  the  world,  and  as  HlUer 
did,  they  have  repeatedly  said  so.    The  So- 
viet Union  believes  that  the  most  efflclent 
way  to  accomplish  this  Is  through  a  detente 
and  boring  from  within.    The  Chinese  Com- 
munists believe  that  the  only  way  is  through 
violent  revolution. 

It  Is  probable  that  these  differences  of 
opinion  will  continue  to  Intensify,  and  there 
may  even  be  border  clashes  and  actual  com- 
bat between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 
But  as  long  as  Russia  and  China  are  ruled 
by  Communists,  they  will  both  attempt  to 
destroy  all  non-Communist  nations  and  to 
extend  their  control  and  domain  over  the 
world.  Therefore  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  Soviet  Union  wUl.  In  any  meaningful 
way.  help  us  out  In  the  long  run.  The  So- 
viets may  try  to  create  conditions  In  which 
Red  China  and  the  United  States  are  locked 
In  direct  confilct,  in  the  hopes  that  we  both 
win  wear  ourselves  out,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
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could  then.  In  our  weakened  condition,  both 
take  charge  of  the  worldwide  Communist 
movement  and  dominate  most  of  the  world. 

Is  this  be  true,  then  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
one  of  the  principal  patrons  i  of  the  Viet- 
namese war,  will  be  interested  in  keeping 
OS  embroiled  in  Vietnam  for  aa  long  a  period 
u  possible. 

Grave  choices  now  confronji:  the  United 
States,  but  so  they  have  for  *  number  of 
years  in  Vietnam.  If  we  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  either  because!  of  a  military 
defeat  or  by  means  of  negotlatltxi,  and  South 
Vietnam  comes  under  the  control  of  the 
Communists,  we  will  soon  have  lost  our 
leading  position  in  the  world. 

What  if  we  escalate  slowly,,  as  has  been 
advocated?  Slow  escalation  means  protract- 
ing the  war — not  only  tlmewise  but  cost- 
wise.  If  there  is  any  one  lesson  of  past 
cold  war  crises,  that  is  to  act  Bwlftly  before 
the  Commimists  compound  and  complicate 
the  crisis.  On  the  other  band,  if  we  follow 
escalation  a  bit  at  a  time,  the  total  cost  to 
the  United  States  for  eventually  freeing 
South  Vietnam  from  the  Communists  most 
Ukely  will  be  greater  In  botih  men  and 
resources. 

What  Is  the  alternative?  It  is  to  take  tiie 
difficult  step  of  not  only  increasing  the  In- 
tensity of  the  war  on  the  groimd,  but  also 
blockading  North  Vietnam,  mining  Haiphong 
harbor,  destroying  all  the  military  installa- 
tions in  North  Vietnam  regardless  of  their 
location,  and  lulng  whatever  means  are 
neceesary  to  prevent  Communist  supplies 
from  coming  into  South  Vietaam  through 
Uos  and  Cambodia. 

Some  say  this  course  of  action  runs  the 
risk  of  direct  conflict  with  Red  China.  It 
does,  but  the  present  course  does  too.  The 
new  course  would  make  it  Red  China's  clear- 
cut  decision  to  initiate  or  not  to  initiate  that 
conflict.  The  military  operations  can  be 
•uspended  at  any  time  if  the  North  Viet- 
namese simply  withdraw  from  their  aggree- 
ilve  acUons  to  take  over  their  nelghbco'  to  the 

KUth. 

The  present  course  of  piecemeal  escalation, 
however,  rims  a  greater  risk  of  bringing  In 
Bed  China   by  piecemeal   decWons  on  her 

part. 

Finally,  there  Is  one  overwhelming  conclu- 
ilon  about  the  war  in  southeast  Asia:  until 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  sponsors  are 
convinced  that  we  really  Intend  to  prevent 
their  takeover  of  South  Vietnam,  they  wlU 
continue  their  aggreesion.        I  j 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
nse  In  support  of  S.  2791,  a  blU  to  au- 
thorize the  supplemental  appropriation 
or  $4.8  billion  for  military  procurement 
made  necessary  by  the  ttghUng  In  South 
Vietnam. 

This  measure,  as  It  has  been  outlined 
ror  us  by  the  experienced,  respected,  and 
Wise  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services,  would  approve  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  purchase 
or  weapons;  for  military  construction 
projects;  and  for  various  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  pro- 
|««ns  Of  the  $4.8  billion  Involved. 
W.4  blUion  is  needed  Immediately  for 
wreraft,  mlssUes,  tracked  vehicles,  am- 
munition, spare  parts,  and  other  types 
01  hardware  used  by  our  fighting  men 
m  southeast  Asia.  A  large  proportion 
or  this  equipment  Is  required  to  replace 
materials  already  destroyed  or  expended 
in  combat. 

if!^  member  of  the  Cdmmlttee  on 
ATOed  Forces,  after  hearing  expert 
w«tlmony.  agreed  that  this  authorization 
fl«M  .,  '  ^  °*"  troops  on  the  battle- 
aeia,  If  they  are  to  carry  out  the  mls- 
SOTs  assigned  to  them.    It  i$  imperaUve 


to  eliminate  the  shortages  that  now 
exist  Euid  that  will  worsen  If  not  quickly 
remedied.  If  we  delay  further  In  the 
passage  of  this  authorization,  we  will 
have  to  assume  responsibility  for  an  In- 
creased number  of  American  wounded 
and  dead. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  been 
deliberating  over  S.  2791  since  Wednes- 
day of  last  week.  During  that  time, 
several  Senators  have  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  language  In  this 
measure  either  defending  or  challenging 
the  current  policies  of  the  United  States 
In  southeast  Asia.  All  that  this  par- 
ticular legislation  seeks  to  do  Is  to  make 
possible  the  appropriation  of  the  moneys 
required  to  maintain  military  personnel 
already  operating  in  a  perilous  and 
dangerous  combat  zone.  It  would  assure 
that  those  men  have  enough  of  the  best 
equipment  which  we  back  home,  can  and 
must  supply.  In  order  that  they  can  do 
the  Jobs  assigned  to  them  by  their  grate- 
ful Government. 

Is  this  not  the  lesist  that  we  can  do 
for  those  men  who  dally  risk  their  lives? 
Is  It  too  much  to  ask  that  we  curb  our 
tongues,  suppress  our  desire  to  demon- 
strate our  knowledge  with  respect  to 
foreign  policy  matters,  at  least  xmtll  this 
bread,  butter,  and  guns  bill  Is  out  of  the 
way?  Would  the  sacrifice  we  would  be 
making  be  anywhere  equivalent  to  that 
which  our  boys  overseas  are  making? 
I  think  not. 

Today,  over  200,000  American  troops 
are  stationed  in  South  Vietnam;  an  ad- 
ditional 100,000  are  based  in  Thailand 
and  patrol  the  waters  off  the  coast  of 
southeast  Asia.  These  sroung  men  are 
not  architects  of  foreign  policy.  They 
are  not  privileged  to  sit  in  the  councils 
that  guide  this  Nation's  destiny.  They 
are  given  orders  by  their  superior  officers, 
and  in  the  highest  tradition  of  service 
to  their  coimtry,  they  carry  those  orders 
out  as  efficiently  and  effectively  as  they 
can  with  that  equipment  which  they 
have  at  hand.  I  say  again,  we  supply 
that  equipment  and  It  is  up  to  us,  the 
Congress,  to  make  certain  that  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  airmen  and  marines, 
have  in  hand  the  tools  to  accomplish 
their  assigned  tasks  with  a  minimum  of 
personal  risk  and  a  maximum  of 
effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
could  stand  to  bear  my  share  of  the 
burden  of  guilt  that  would  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  Congress  should  we  fall  to 
discharge  our  responsibility  to  those  men 
in  southeast  Asia  who  look  to  us  for  life- 
giving  support. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  Member  of 
this  body  would  want  to  accept  the  snuff- 
ing out  of  an  American  life  because  a  ma- 
rine ran  out  of  ammunition  or  an  infan- 
trsrman  could  not  be  given  sufficient  air 
cover. 

For  this  reason  alone,  S.  2791  merits 
immediate  and  unequivocal  Senate  ap- 
proval. The  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  have 
sculptured  this  measure  so  that  It  Is  able 
to  stand  by  Itself,  divorced  from  ques- 
tions of  our  overall  policy  In  Vietnam. 

But  while  I  have  the  utmost  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  I  personally 
cannot    dissociate    this   bill    from    the 


broader  aspect  of  our  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  question 
that  Congress  could  bring  about  a  direct 
confrontation  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  over  the  policy  currently 
being  followed  in  southeast  Asia  by  re- 
fusing to  raise  the  money  required  to 
maintain  our  military  positions  in  South 
Vietnam.  But,  were  we  to  do  so,  let  us 
remember  that  we  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  President  to  carry  out  his 
constitutional  responsibilities  of  direct- 
ing this  Nation's  foreign  policy,  and  his 
equally  awesome  responsibility  of  being 
this  Nation's  Commander  in  Chief  in 
time  of  limited  or  of  total  war.  Should 
this  irresponsible  course  be  followed  in 
this  particular  instance,  it  Is  clear  be- 
yond the  peradventure  of  a  doubt  that 
the  real  losers  in  such  a  clash  would  be 
the  young  men  serving  in  Da  Nang,  In 
Chu  Lai,  in  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  the  men  of 
the  1st  Cavalry,  the  men  of  the  3d  Ma- 
rine Division,  the  pilots  of  helicopters 
and  Warplanes  who — deprived  of  the 
means  to  wage  battle — would  be  quickly 
driven  into  the  sea  by  the  onslaught  of 
a  determined  and  implacable  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  stated  by 
some  that  the  consideration  of  S.  2791 
offers  the  Senate  a  prime  opportunity  to 
question  and  attempt  to  chimge  our  pol- 
icies and  programs  in  Vietnam.  They 
believe  this  body  should  extend  its  de- 
liberations to  criticize  every  facet  of  a 
policy  that  has  already  been  scrupu- 
lously examined  time  and  again  by  three 
Presidents,  a  host  of  administration  of- 
ficials, and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Com-, 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  A  few  Sen- 
ators would  have  us  review  again  a 
course  of  action  this  country  has  been 
embarked  upon  since  we  adopted  the 
program  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  In 
1947,  and — more  specifically — since  we 
put  our  hand  and  our  seal  to  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization  in  1955. 

Even  before  this  pending  appropria- 
tion authorization  was  brought  up, 
there  had  been  countless  hours  of 
speeches  delivered  in  this  Chamber  with 
respect  to  our  position  In  Vietnam.  "In 
addition,  there  have  been  many  days  of 
nationally  televised  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
every  expert,  every  Senator,  and  every 
columnist  has  had  his  say,  or  has  had 
his  opportunity  to  have  his  say.  With 
respect  to  those  hearings.  It  seems  to  me. 
Mr.  President,  that  from  the  discussions 
and  the  thousands  of  words  which  have 
been  written  by  every  real  and  every 
self-appointed  expert  on  South  Vietnam, 
there  have  merged  only  two  conclusions. 
First,  that  the  President  and  the  critics 
of  his  policies  in  Vietnam,  in  truth  and 
in  fact,  share  basic  common  goals;  sec- 
ond, that  the  critics  of  the  President's 
foreign  policies  have  been  able  to  find 
no  shorter,  no  easier,  no  more  logical 
paths  to  the  goals  which  we  all  seek 
than  the  ones  which  the  President  Is 
today  pursuing. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  today 
everybody  wants  a  negotiated  peace,  and 
the  President,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
coirectly,  publicly  and  clearly  made  the 
point    that    he    wanted    a    negotiated 
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peace — so  long  as  we  did  not  have  one 
which  would  sell  out  the  right*  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  or  abandon 
otir  principles  In  a  wild  and  hysterical 
pursuit  of  peace  at  any  price.  It  Is 
obvious  to  all  that  the  alternatives  of 
abject  surrender  and  retreat,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all-out  nuclear  war,  on  the 
other,  are  unacceptable. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  no  one, 
from  the  President  on  down,  likes  the 
situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves  at 
the  present  time  nor  the  situation  which 
started  developing  in  South  Vietnam  in 
1954,  when  the  United  States  made  its 
first  commitment  to  the  pe<vle  of  that 
country.  Surely,  the  revered  and  re- 
spected President  John  F.  Kennedy  did 
not  like  the  situation  which  he  inherited 
in  1961,  when  the  Communists  began 
stepping  up  their  activities  against  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  should  like  to  read  some  excerpts 
from  the  public  papers  of  President 
Kennedy  with  respect  to  this  subject. 

On  September  12.  1963,  at  a  news  con- 
ference. President  Kennedy  was  asked: 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  prevailing 
confusion,  la  It  poaalble  to  ctate  today  jiiat 
what  this  Ooveminent'8  policy  la  toward  tha 
current  Government  of  South  Vietnam? 

President  Kennedy  responded  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  think  I  have  stated  what  my  view  U  and 
we  are  for  those  things  and  those  policies 
which  help  win  the  war  there.  That  Is  why 
some  25.000  Americana  have  traveled  10.000 
miles  to  participate  in  that  struggle.  What 
helps  to  win  the  war.  we  support;  what  In- 
terferes with  the  war  effort,  we  oppose.  I 
have  already  made  It  clear  that  any  action 
by  either  government  which  may  handicap 
the  winning  of  the  war  la  inconsistent  with 
our  poUcy  or  our  objectives.  This  Is  the  test 
which  I  think  every  agency  and  official  ol  the 
VS.  Oovemment  must  apply  to  all  of  our 
actions,  and  we  shall  be  applying  that  teet  in 
various  ways  In  the  coming  months,  although 
I  do  not  think  It  desirable  to  state  all  of  our 
▼lews  at  this  time.  I  think  they  will  be  made 
more  clear  as  time  goes  on. 

But  we  have  a  very  simple  poUcy  In  that 
are*.  I  think.  In  some  ways  I  think  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  ourselves  agree:  we 
want  the  war  to  be  won.  the  Communists  to 
be  contained,  and  the  Americana  to  go  home. 
That  U  our  poUcy.  1  am  sure  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  people  of  Vietnam.  But  we  are  not 
there  to  see  a  war  lost,  and  we  will  follow 
the  policy  which  I  have  Indicated  today  of 
advancing  thoee  causes  and  Issues  which  help 
win  the  war." 

That  was  a  statement  by  President 
Kennedy  in  1963.  It  was  about  as  un- 
equivocal a  position  as  anyone  could 
take.  That  was  the  President's  policy 
then;  so  far  as  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Florida  is  concerned,  that  Is  my  policy 
today. 

Quoting  again  from  the  public  papers 
of  President  Kennedy  I  read  from  a  mes- 
sage to  President  Diem  on  the  occasion 
of  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  The  message  is  dated  Octo- 
ber 23,  1963.  and  is  as  follows: 

DBAS  Mb.  PanBmn-:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  people  I  extend  greetings  and  beat 
wishes  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  Its 
eighth  anniversary.  On  this  occasion  I  wish 
once  again  to  express  the  admiration  of  the 
American  people  for  the  unfailing  courage  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  In  their  valiant  strug- 
gle against  the  continuing  efforts  of  com- 
munlan  to  undermine  and  destroy  Vietnam- 


ese Independence.  The  United  States  of 
America  has  confidence  In  the  future  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  In  lu  ability  both  to 
overcome  the  present  Communist  threat  to 
their  Independence,  and  to  determine  their 
own  destiny.  We  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  peace  Is  restored  and  when  the  Viet- 
namese people  can  live  In  freedom  and  pros- 
perity. 

John  P.  Kknnxdt. 

I  emphasize  this  Unp  in  particular: 
The  United  States  of  America  has  con- 
flden43e  in  the  future  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  In  lU  abUlty  both  to  overcome  the 
present  Communist  threat  to  their  Independ- 
ence, and  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  no  inten- 
tion of  imposing  on  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  any  government  that  was  not  of 
their  own  choosing. 

I  cite  another  quotation  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  papers.  At  a  press  con- 
ference on  November  14,  1963,  the  Presi- 
dent was  asked:  ; 

Woxild  you  give  us  your  appraisal  of  the 
situation  In  South  Vietnam  now,  since  the 
coup,  and  the  purposes  for  the  Honolulu 
conference? 

i     The  President  replied  aa  follows: 

The  PKasisKNT.  Because  we  do  have  a  new 
situation  there,  and  a  new  gOT^emment,  we 
hope,  an  increased  effort  In  the  war.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  at  Honolulu — Am- 
bassador liOdge  will  be  there,  General  Harklns 
will  be  there.  Secretary  McNamara  and 
others,  and  then,  as  you  know,  later  Anvbas- 
sador  Lodge  will  come  here — Is  to  attempt 
to  assess  the  situation:  what  American 
policy  should  be,  and  what  our  aid  policy 
should  be,  how  we  can  Intensify  the  struggle, 
how  we  can  bring  Americana  out  of  there. 

Now,  that  la  our  object,  to  bring  Americana 
home,  permit  the  South  Vietnamese  to  main- 
tain themselves  as  a  free  and  Independent 
country  and  permit  democratic  forces  within 
the  coiuitry  to  operate — whlch^they  can,  of 
oouTve.  much  more  freely  when  the  assault 
fnwn  the  tnalde,  and  which  la  manipulated 
from  the  north,  la  ended.  So  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  in  Honolulu  is  how  to  pxurue 
these  objectives. 

Under  President  Kennedy,  in  order  to 
meet  our  commitments  to  SEATO  and 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  we  were 
forced  to  raise  the  level  of  our  assistance 
and  our  manpower  from  a  few  hundred 
to  over  25.000. 

Surely  President  Johnson  did  not  like 
the  situation  which  he  Inherited  in  late 
1963  and  early  1964,  when  the  Commu- 
nists, sensing  and  smelling  a  military 
victory.  Increased  their  pressure  and 
their  manpower  moving  from  North 
Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam.  Again, 
more  men  were  required  to  meet  our 
commitments  to  South  Vietnam  and  to 
freedom. 

It  was  obvious,  and,  in  fact,  I  know  of 
no  men — even  in  the  circles  of  retired 
military  personnel — who  contend  that  we 
would  not  have  been  driven  out  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam subjugated  to  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
the  Communists,  had  we  not  increased 
our  manpower  and  our  efforts  to  the  level 
of  above  200.000. 

I  should  think  that  every  responsi- 
ble individual  understands  that  America 
cannot  simply  abandon  pledges  that  date 
back  to  the  administration  of  EJwIght 
Bsenhower.  We  cannot  lay  down  our 
arms  and  abandon  the  people  of  South 
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Vietnam  to  bloody  slavery  merely  be- 
cause It  has  become  bothersome,  expen- 
sive, or  even  difBcult  for  us. 

Surely  we  have  walked  far  beyond  the 
"last  mile"  in  quest  of  an  honorable 
peace  in  southeast  Asia.  American  en- 
voys have  traveled  to  all  the  major 
world  capitals  with  which  we  maintain 
relations.  In  addition,  they  have  gone  to 
the  capitals  of  smaller  nations,  and  they 
have  even  made  contacts  with  countries 
with  which  we  do  not  normally  have 
diplomatic  relations  in  an  effort  to  find 
some  pathway,  some  partly  opened  door 
which  might  lead  to  the  table  where  ne- 
gotiations for  an  honorable  peace  could 
be  undertaken. 

At  considerable  risk  to  its  men  and  to 
its  tactical  position,  the  United  Stotes 
ceased  bombing  North  Vietnam  for  37 
days  while  the  first  thrust  of  the  peace 
offensive  was  launched.  The  only  re- 
sponse to  this  pause  w&s  a  demonstrable 
and  provable  Increase  in  the  Infiltration 
of  Communist  men  and  arms  from  North 
Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam,  and  an  in- 
crease In  the  abuse  and  the  Invective 
poured  upon  this  Oovernment  and  upon 
its  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  government  of 
Hanoi  In  the  north,  which  is  the  father 
and  sponsor  of  the  Vietcong  In  the  south, 
has  left  no  doubt  that  It  will  continue  its 
aggression  until  It  has  achieved  its  aim 
of  conquering  South  Vietnam  and  driv- 
ing out  the  United  States.  They  will 
pursue  that  course  until  they  are  finally 
convinced  that  we  have  placed  a  military 
victory  over  South  Vietnam  beyond  their 
reach. 

Because  we  have  seen  that  the  carrot 
alone  has  no  effect,  we  have  been  con- 
strained to  reapply  the  stick.  We  have 
had  to  match  force  wfth  force,  to  meet 
aggression  with  steadfastness  and  deter- 
mination. Our  policy  has  revolved 
around  this  one,  steady  principle — that 
we  will  do  whatever  Is  required  of  us  to 
preserve  the  right  of  self-determination 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  said  on 
August  6,  1964,  during  the  debate  on  the 
southeast  Asia  resolution: 

It  should  be  made  equally  clear  to  these — 
meaning  Communist — regimes.  If  It  la  not 
yet  aufflclently  clear,  that  their  aggressive 
and  expanalonlst  ambitions,  wherever  ad- 
vanced, wUl  meet  precisely  that  degree  of 
American  opposition  which  Is  necessary  to 
frustrate  them. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  statement 
of  the  dlstlngi^hed  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  day  after  these  words  were  spoken, 
the  House  of  Ftepresentatives  and  the 
Senate,  with  only  two  dissenting  votes, 
approved  the  southeast  Asia  resolution, 
which  came  to  be  known  in  some 
quarters  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. This  resolution  gave  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  support  of  Congress : 

To  take  all  necesaary  steps,  Including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or 
protocol  state  of  the  southeast  Asia  collec- 
tive defense  treaty  requesting  assistance  in 
defense  of  its  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
Congress  must  afiBrm  its  support  for  the 
American    fighting    men    in    southeast 
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Asia— and  for  this  Nation's  policies  in 
that  area — by  passing  S.  2791  immedi- 
ately and  overwhelmingly. 

We  must  demonstrate  conclusively 
once  again,  to  both  friend  and  foe,  that 
the  debate  over  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam does  not  show  weaknioss  or  sharp 
divisions  in  our  national  resolve.  We 
must  prove  and  establish  liiat,  behind 
the  clouds  of  discussion,  thdre  stands  a 
strength  of  purpose  and  a  hinity  of  will 
that  will  not  be  shaken  from  within  or 
from  without.  , 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  greater 
indication  of  unwavering  dietermination 
to  keep  our  commitments,  to  live  up  to 
our  written  and  spoken  word,  and  to  aid 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  than  quick 
and  decisive  action  by  the  $enate  of  the 
United  States  on  the  passage  of  this  mili- 
tary authorization  program  to  assist  our 
boys  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  the  Senate  Is  as  I  have  expressed 
it  today,  that  the  vast  majority  would 
like  to  get  to  an  immediate  vote  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  outlined  and  for 
other  reasons  which  I  have  Ixot  touched 
upon. 

When  we  do  vote,  I  bellevie  that  It  will 
be  clearly  and  eloquently  demonstrated 
that  indeed  a  vast  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ators support  our  President  and  our 
policies  in  Vietnam,  for,  in  my  judgment, 
there  will  not  be  five  votes  against  the 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  our  Vietnam  policy  which 
has  been  continuing  with  increased  con- 
fusion and  dissentlon,  demands,  I  be- 
lieve, that  all  Senators  carefully  assess 
the  case  that  has  been  laid  before  us 
and  reach  that  Judgment  Which  is  re- 
quired of  the  Congress. 

We  have  pending  a  bill  i  designed  to 
provide  the  military  means  through 
which  the  thousands  of  American  boys 
in  southeast  Asia  can  pursue  our  objec- 
tives there.  Indeed,  the  flunds  sought 
Involve  their  very  safety  an^  the  success 
of  their  dangerous  mission. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  could  have 
been  a  more  appropriate  vehicle  for  this 
debate.  We  could  discuss  a  new  Senate 
resolution  rather  than  a  supplemental 
•nilltary  appropriation  which  Involves 
the  safety  of  our  forces  aa  well  as  the 
success  of  a  military  venture  which  will 
have  a  lasting  effect  on  our  global  pol- 
icies and  effectiveness. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  any  doubt  of  my 
own  position,  which  is  based  on  expres- 
«lons  I  have  heard  from  my  constituents, 
my  work  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
nUttee  and  the  Preparedness  Subc<Mn- 
mttee,  and  my  personal  observations  of 
the  situation  in  southeast  A«ia. 

Our  commitment  spans  the  adminis- 
trations of  three  Presidents*  It  is  based 
on  our  sacred  pledge  to  an  ally,  and  is 
Bolstered  by  the  southeast  Asia  resolu- 
uon  of  August  10, 1964. 

My  own  conclusions  are  drawn  from 
many  factors,  most  important  of  which 
was  my  inspection  of  the  critical  points 
«n  Vietnam  where  we  have  constructed 
powerful  InstaUations,  provided  excellent 
jacillUes,  and  made  plans  for  carrying 
""s  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  From 


what  I  saw  there,  we  are  making  great 
progress  in  aiding  a  people  determined 
to  preserve  their  freedom  and  in  provid- 
ing a  situation  which  will  lend  itself  to 
the  long-range  political  stability  of  the 
country. 

I  believe  the  President  has  exhausted 
every  honorable  and  peaceful  recourse 
available  to  him  in  recent  weeks. 

The  37-day  moratorium  on  bombing 
North  Vietnam  was  virtually  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  warfare.  It 
made  the  alternatives  crystal  clear  to  the 
enemy  and  demonstrated  our  desire  for 
negotiations  to  all  the  world. 

There  were  those  who  suggested  to  the 
President  that  there  be  additional  delays 
in  resumption  of  hostilities  and  addi- 
tional emphasis  on  our  peace  offensive. 
At  that  time  I  wrote  to  the  President 
stating  my  views  and  commenting  on  the 
damage  that  was  being  done  to  our  posi- 
tion by  what  seemed  to  be  an  indefinite 
but  one-sided  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
January  28,  1966,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jaktuabt  28,  1966. 
The  Prksidxnt, 
The  White  Houae. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PiuesmEirr:  It  has  been  widely 
publicized  that  some  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  have  made  written 
and  verbal  appeals  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  continue  the  cessation  of  bombing 
In  North  Vietnam.  These  critics  maintain 
that  there  are  hopes  for  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  at  this  time,  and  that 
stoppage  of  bombing  raids  can  further  these 
hopes.  If  this  would  accomplish  the  desired 
results  I  would  be  In  complete  agreement. 

But  every  shred  of  responsible  testimony 
that  I  have  beard  and  studied  and  every  ob- 
servation I  have  made  personally  In  that  part 
of  the  world,  convinces  me  that  these  advo- 
cates  of  a  soft  approach  in  South  and  North 
Vietnam  completely  misread  Commvmlst  in- 
tentions, strategy,  and  the  wUl  to  continue 
a  war  which  they  believe — perhaps  rightly — 
they  are  winning. 

Our  poUcy  has  suffered  In  South  Vietnam, 
Jvist  as  It  suffered  In  Korea,  from  a  too  heavy 
reliance  on  civilian  advice  and  a  reluctance 
to  permit  the  military  conunanders  to  ac- 
complish ouz  limited  mllltery  objectives. 

In  my  view,  the  opinions  of  virtually  every 
responsible  U.S.  mlUtary  commander  are 
contrary  to  our  present  policy.  They  recog- 
nize, and  I  agree,  that  the  present  experi- 
ment In  halting  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
can  prove  extremely  expensive  In  terms  of 
American  casualties.  I  strongly  believe  that 
we  should  resume  bombing  of  targets  more 
strategic  than  those  that  have  thus  far 
been  hit,  and  that  you  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  a  port  blockade  of  Haiphong 
which  will  partly  seal  out  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam from  the  outside  world. 

It  Is  my  further  view  that  we  cannot  face 
the  other  alternatives,  which  to  date  have 
Included  suggestions  which  translate  only 
into  surrender  and/or  appeasement. 

Again  I  urge  you  to  pursue  strategic  bomb- 
ing policies  which  will  Increase  the  pressure 
on  the  enemy  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  bring 
him  to  the  conference  table. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Howard  W.  CAtmoif. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what 
has  happened  since  those  37  days?  How 
confused  our  forces  in  Vietnam  must  be 


to  hear  at  tiiis  late  date  that  the  very 
reason  for  their  sacrifices  and  risks  Is 
being  strongly  questioned  at  the  highest 
responsible  levels  in  Washington.  How 
late  an  hour  for  some  of  us  to  rediscover 
the  basic  truths  of  the  cold  war  and  the 
basic  nature  of  our  adversary. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  indeed  facing 
a  determined  and  capable  adversary 
whose  defeat  will  require  far  greater  ef- 
fort and  far  greater  sacrifices  here  at 
home  and  in  the  field  than  have  been 
ventured  to  this  date. 

This  is  the  nature  of  the  challenge  to 
our  will  in  Asia.  We  were  tested  in 
Berlin  and  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Now  our  determination  is  again  being 
tested.  The  stakes  are  different,  but  the 
game  Is  the  same.  I  believe  that  our 
response  must  continue  to  be  firm  if  we 
are  to  continue  our  role  in  world  leader- 
ship. 

I  believe  that.  In  the  Implementation 
of  these  policies,  the  course  the  Presi- 
dent is  following  is  correct  and  Inescapa- 
ble. Furthermore,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  are 
behind  the  President.  Americans  are 
imwllling  to  write  off  the  freedom  of 
Asians  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 

Our  task  for  the  present,  then,  should 
continue  to  be  one  advising  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  their  drive  to  suppress 
aggression  and  to  build  their  nation  and 
their  life  as  they  choose.  Concurrently, 
we  should  continue  our  initiatives  to 
bring  at>out  the  peace  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  progress  in  all  of  southeast  Asia 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  we  ask  of  the  enemy  in  Vletrmm 
is  cjear  and  simple.  Secretary  Rusk  has 
pup  it  aptly: 

We  are  not  asking  them  to  surrender  a 
thing  except  their  appetite  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam  by  force. 

Our  objectives  in  Vietnam  are  limited. 
But  our  hopes  for  success  are  unlimited, 
for  they  reflect  our  hopes  for  our  own 
people  and  for  people  everywhere. 

So,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suspend  the 
argument  of  how  we  came  to  be  in  Viet- 
nam and  instead  vote  on  the  bill  at  hand 
to  provide  our  valiant  fighting  men  who 
are  giving  their  blood  and  their  lives, 
the  materlEd  and  equipment  necessary  to 
do  the  Job. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  immediate 
action  and  pass  the  pending  legislation, 
thereby  supporting  our  American  fight- 
ing men  and  affirming  our  support  for 
the  policy  being  followed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  this  debate — at 
this  point  in  time — no  longer  serves  a 
useful  purpose.  Let  us  be  done  with 
talking  and  get  on  with  the  more  urgent, 
immediate  need  of  supporting  our  mili- 
tary men  in  convincing  our  adversary 
that  their  aggression  must  be  abandoned 
and  the  dispute  settled  by  negotiation 


OFFICE  OP  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY GIVES  POVERTY  PROGRAM 
GRANT  TO  MARY  HOLMES  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  Mis- 
sissippi h&s  been  shocked  over  an  an- 
nouncement from  the  Office  of  Economic 
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Owx>rtunlty  that  the  Mary  Holmes  Jun- 
ior CollegB  has  been  given  a  poverty  pro- 
erram  grant  of  over  $5  million  fcH*  a  so- 
called  child  develcH7ment  group. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  particularly 
shocldng  to  Mississippi  because  this  Is 
the  same  organization,  the  same  person- 
nel that  so  thoroughly  discredited  the 
poverty  programs  over  the  Nation  In  1965. 
Out  of  a  grant  of  $1,400,000  approxi- 
mately one-third  was  called  into  serious 
questioning  by  the  U.S.  Government  au- 
ditors and  has  not  yet  been  cuxounted 
for. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  this 
Mary  Holmes  Junior  College  is  a  shadow 
organization  that  is  being  used  as  a 
front  to  evade  the  necessity  of  consult- 
ing the  Oovemor  of  my  State  upon  those 
programs.  It  Is  also  widely  thought  that 
this  is  a  device  to  funnel  funds  into  the 
extreme  leftist  civil  rights  and  beatnik 
groups  in  our  State,  some  of  which  have 
definite  connections  with  Communist 
organizations.    Mr.  President,  education 


of  children  Is  the  furthest  thing  from 
their  minds. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  C<Hnmlt- 
tee  investigated  this  and  made  recom- 
mendations that  these  irregularities  be 
thoroughly  explored.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  irregularities  have  not 
yet  been  resolved.  Moreover,  this  ap- 
parently Is  a  rival  organization  to  other 
grants  that  have  been  made  in  Missis- 
sippi to  reputable  leadership. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  this  grant  Is 
not  recalled  it  will  discredit  the  entire 
program  not  only  in  Mississippi  but  over 
the  Nation. 


NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
Is  no  further  business,  I  move  tiiat  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  to- 
morrow at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  24, 1966.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Elxecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  23,  1966: 
In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navtl 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  subject  to  quallflcatloM 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Ralph  S.  Garrison  John  H.  Hoefer 

Stewart  W.  Hopkins  Jim  K.  Carpenter 

States  M.  Mead  William  8.  Mallllard 

Chester  H.  Taylor,  Jr.  Alvln  A.  Peterson 

Edelen  A.  Parker  Dallas  P.  Jordan 

MZDICAL  COKPS 

Robert  A.  Conard,  Jr. 
Richard  H.  Klene 
Robert  E.  Swltzer 

DXMTAL  COKP8 

Francis  J.  Fabrlzlo 

■tTPPLT  COSPS 

Charles  W.  Sbattuck   James  E.  Oay 
Leslie  T.  Malman         Paul  N.  Howell 

CBAFLAUf  COBPS 

Ray  C.  TlndaU 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Social  Security  LegisUtioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide for  social  security  increases  based 
on  factors  combining  Increases  in  the 
coat  of  living  and  the  gross  national 
product. 

I  have  long  urged  hiunanlzation  of  our 
■ocial  security  system.  The  benefits  we 
pay  are  Just  not  enough.  Sometimes  the 
Congress  Just  cannot  keep  up  with  chang- 
ing needs. 

My  proposal  Is  that  we  link  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  both  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  Increases  in  the  gross 
national  product.  The  link  to  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  Is  obviously  impor- 
tant to  insure  that  our  senior  citizens 
are  not  hurt  by  inflation  and  declining 
purchasing  power.  I  don't  believe  It  is 
enough  Just  to  guarantee  senior  citizens 
the  status  quo  in  purchasing  power. 

I  want  to  go  beyond  a  cost-of-living 
rise.  I  want  to  have  social  security  an- 
nuitants share  in  the  American  boom. 
I  want  them  to  share  in  the  soaring 
American  economy  of  the  space  age. 
The  work  they  did  in  the  thlrUes.  the 
forties,  and  the  fifties  is  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  soaring  sixties.  We  should 
not  forget  our  senior  citizens.  They  laid 
the  foundations  for  our  present  economic 
level. 

The  best  way  to  have  senior  citizens 
share  In  the  prosperity  they  helped  cre- 
ate above  and  beyond  maintaining  their 
purchasing  power  is  to  Unk  social  secu- 
rity pensions  to  the  rise  In  the  gross  na- 


tional product.  The  factor  I  would  use 
Is  a  1 -percent  social  security  rise  for 
every  2-percent  Increase  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  This  Is  because  not  all 
of  the  ONP  translates  into  purchasing 
power  increases  for  our  people. 

I  think  that  humanlzatlon  of  our  social 
security  structure  along  the  lines  of  my 
legislation  is  an  Important  aspect  of 
creating  a  brave  new  tomorrow. 


Hon.  Fred  Enut  Basbcy 


Fred  Busbey's  dominant  thought  was 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  He  was  al- 
ways an  eager  and  able  participant  in 
the  legislative  proceedings  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  was  held  In  the 
highest  esteem  by  his  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Murphy,  as  well  as  the  many 
friends  In  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Joins  me  in  extending  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mrs.  Busbey  and  family 
In  their  great  hour  of  grief. 


Praise  for  LUUC 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  death  of  my  very  dear  friend 
Fred  Ernst  Busbey,  who  represented  the 
Third  District  of  Illinois  in  the  U.8. 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  78th, 
80th,  82d,  and  83d  Congresses. 

Fred  Busbey  was  born  in  Tuscola, 
Douglas  County.  HI.,  In  1895.  He  at- 
tended Armour  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Chicago,  and  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity in  Evanston.  111.  He  spent  the  ma- 
jority of  his  life  in  Chicago  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  Investment  broker- 
age business  imtll  his  retirement  in  1958 
when  he  moved  to  Cocoa  Beach  in  Flor- 
ida. 

M-r.  Busbey  was  active  In  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  smd  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  programs,  especially  in  American- 
ism and  the  fight  against  communism. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  Congressman  Bus- 
bey was  labeled  as  a  militant  foe  of 
communism. 


_     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  add  to  the  praise  already 
given  to  an  organization  which  cele- 
brated its  37th  anniversary  this  past 
week,  the  League  of  United  Latin  Amer- 
ican Citizens,  commonly  known  as 
LULAC.  I  know,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, of  the  fine  work  they  are  doing  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  UJS.  citizens  of 
Latin  American  ancestry.  In  my  dis- 
trict, there  are  several  active  LDLAC 
chapters  which  are  especially  distin- 
guished for  their  efforts  to  increase  voter 
registration  and  participation  among 
their  members  and  in  the  community  at 
large. 

The  members  of  LULAC  in  my  district 
are  also  noteworthy  for  the  strong  social 
conscience  which  they  manifest.  They 
have  often  given  voice  to  their  concern 
about  the  general  welfare  at  the  local 
and  State  level,  promoting  not  Just  the 
cause  of  their  own  members,  but  of  all 
their  faOov  «ttlHDs.    Their  participa- 


tion in  Project  Headstart  in  many  com- 
munities is  one  example  of  their  concern 
for  all  the  members  of  our  society. 

I  would  not  want  to  forget,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fiestas  which  the  LULAC's 
sponsor,  which  highlight  the  life  of  many 
c(Hiununitles  and  which  not  only  enter- 
tain, but  educate  us  all  to  {the  heritage 
which  they  possess.  Such  occasions 
serve  a  highly  valuable  funcjtion  in  pro- 
moting goodwill  and  respect  among  the 
peoples  of  differing  ancestry  who  Uve 
together  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  In  statiiig  that  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens is  to  be  conunended  for  the  activities 
of  the  past  37  years  smd  wished  all  possi- 
ble success  for  their  future  efforts. 


Watershed  Projects  Benefit  Kentncky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or-  I 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or   KTNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1966 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  Public  Law  566, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  and  help- 
ful pieces  of  legislation  enaotied  by  Con- 
gress in  recent  years. 

In  my  home  State  of  Kentucky.  143 
communities  have  requested  assistance 
under  the  small  watershed  program  au- 
ihorlzed  by  the  act.  Thirtynflve  of  these 
have  been  authorized  for  help  in 
formulating  a  watershed  project  plan  to 
improve  resource  use  and  prevent  flood- 
ing of  watershed  lands. 

Twaity-three  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved for  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture help  in  installing  the  measures  called 
for  in  their  work  plans,  and  the  measures 
are  now  being  accomplished.  Two  proj- 
ects, Twin  Creek  in  Harrison  Coimty 
and  Meadow  Creek  in  Wayne  County, 
have  been  completed.  The  23  active 
projects  involve  a  combined  total  of  1,- 
862,700  acres.  Only  three  other  States  hi 
the  Nation  have  a  larger  acreage  of 
watershed  projects  In  operatton.  I  be- 
lieve this  record  speaks  well  ffair  my  State, 
and  it  strengthens  my  longstianding  sup- 
port of  the  progrsun. 

I  consider  the  record  of  nccomplish- 
ments  In  the  23  projects  to  be  unusually 
Wod.  Of  the  187  flood  water  retarding 
«ructures  planned,  70  have  been  com- 
pleted. In  addition,  14  multiple-purpose 
structures  have  been  planned,  and  8  of 
these  have  been  completed.  Conserva- 
tion land  treatment  work  is  progressing 
*ell,  too.  In  the  Cypress  Creek  project 
m  Union  County,  for  example,  more  than 
"W  percent  of  the  farms  are  operated 
J^er  conservation  plans  developed  with 
»e  aid  of  the  Union  County  Soil  Con- 
aervatlon  District,  and  cooperating  land- 
owners have  applied  nearly  all  of  the 
'Measures  needed  for  land  stabUization 
Wd  watershed  protectiwi.     1 

Totei  estimated  cost  of  al|  the  water- 
"w  projects  in  operation  in  Kentucky— 


both  Public  Law  566  and  pilot — Is  $56.- 
301,000.  More  than  53  percent  of  the 
total  is  non-Federal  costs.  This  impres- 
sive record  of  locEil  financial  participa- 
tion is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  interest 
and  willingness  of  local  sponsors  to  use 
their  resources  to  the  fullest  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  project  programs. 

Reduced  flood  damages  and  other  di- 
rect benefits  are  plainly  evident  in  the 
projects  where  some  or  all  of  the  meas- 
ures have  been  applied.  In  addition, 
there  are  some  important  benefits  from 
these  projects  that  extend  far  beyond  the 
watershed  boundaries.  For  example, 
watershed  activity  in  Kentucky  has  cre- 
ated more  than  2,300  surface  acres  of 
water.  These  bodies  of  water  have  pro- 
vided more  than  19,700  visitor-days  of 
recreation  since  1962.  An  estimated  349 
man-years  of  emplojmient  have  resulted 
from  watershed  construction  since  1960. 
Fifteen  new  industries  or  businesses  em- 
ploying 774  people  have  sprung  up  be- 
cause of  the  watershed  work.  Another 
28  industries  and  businesses  have  ex- 
panded to  give  employment  to  more  than 
800  additional  people. 

These  watershed  project  results  are 
substantial  contributions  to  the  economy 
and  general  well-being  of  Kentucky  resi- 
dents. I  salute  the  local  initiative  and 
effort,  and  capable  assistance  from  gov- 
enunent  at  all  levels,  that  made  these 
results  possible. 


Tfae  Excite  Tax  Cat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

OP   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  l^)eaker,  when 
the  Coneress  considered  the  question  of 
removing  certain  excise  taxes,  I  offered 
my  wholehearted  sucq^ort,  having  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  eliminate  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  communication  services  that 
would  have  infused  an  estimated  $4  bil- 
lion into  our  economy  in  the  first  year 
of  operation. 

I  supported  this  measure  in  the  firm 
belief  that  Americans  would  rather  see 
revenue  made  available  by  other  means — 
by  the  resultant  increased  revenue  from 
sales  taxes  or  personal  income  taxes. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  excise  tax 
on  telephone  services  and  automobiles. 
The  fact  that  these  taxes  require  the 
greatest  sacrifice  from  those  lower  in- 
come groups  least  able  to  meet  this  sac- 
rifice made  me  most  enthusiastic  about 
seeing  the  telephone  and  automobile 
taxes  removed.  In  the  hope  that  savings 
would  be  passed  on  to  consumers,  giving 
a  solid  boost  to  the  economy,  I  voted  for 
the  massive  cuts  in  excise  taxes. 

Now  this  same  Congress  Is  being  asked 
to  restore  the  tax  on  automobiles  and 
telephone  services  without  taking  any 
action  on  those  taxes  on  furs.  Jewelry, 
cabarets  and  night  clubs,  television  sets, 
sporting  goods,  and  other  more  properly 
termed  "luxury  Items." 


If  additional  revenue  Is  required,  why 
do  we  not  turn  to  the  untouched  tax  cuts 
on  these  less  essential  items? 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote 
against  a  measure  I  cosponsored  a  year 
ago  when  the  same  good  reasons  for 
eliminating  commimioations  taxes  still 
exist. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  Is  being 
asked  to  exert  every  effort  to  finance  our 
commitment  in  South  Vietnam — at  a 
time  when  the  school  milk  program  for 
our  Nation's  youth  is  being  reduced  in 
the  name  of  economy,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  excise  tax  on  mink  coats  wHl 
not  be  restored. 

Because  the  Congress  Is  being  asked  to 
undo  what  was  the  greatest  service  in 
the  recent  excise  tax  cut,  without  similar 
action  on  the  least  necessary  of  cuts,  I 
must  vote  against  this  restoration. 

If  sacrifice  is  what  is  required,  let  us 
ask  It  of  those  who  are  best  equipped  to 
make  that  sacrifice. 

Unless  amended,  therefore,  to  refiect 
what  I  believe  to  be  Just,  I  am  oppcMwd 
to  this  bill. 


EttoBuiB  ladependeace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday ,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  24,  1966,  Estonians  all  over  the 
world  are  recalling  the  re-creation  of 
their  free  Independent  nation.  Forty- 
eight  years  ago  on  this  date  the  people 
of  Estonia  constituted  the  Republic  of 
Estonia,  and  thus  reestablished  their  na- 
tional independence  which  they  had  lost 
in  the  course  of  imperialist  Russian  ex- 
pansion toward  the  West. 

But  the  Estoiiian  people  were  able  to 
enjoy  their  freedom  for  merely  two  dec- 
ades. The  new  masters  of  Russia — the 
Communists — with  their  Red  army  over- 
ran and  occupied  the  country  during 
World  War  n.  This  fia«rant  assault 
against  her  peaceful  neighbor  initiated 
Soviet  Union's  westward  march  for 
world  domination.  Thus.  In  it,  the  be- 
ginning of  today's  international  tensions 
and  threat  to  peace  may  be  found. 

Since  this  event,  the  Estonian  people 
have  been  suffering  under  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  their  Communist  taskmasters. 
Their  lot  under  the  Soviet  neocoloniallst 
rule  has  been  of  the  vanquished;  but 
they  still  have  held  fast  to  their  con- 
fidence that  Estonia  will  regain  her  free- 
dom and  independence.  Their  hope  for 
that  rests  in  the  main  on  the  United 
States  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
free  Western  World. 

We  recall  Estonian  Independence  Day 
each  year  to  reaffirm  our  friendship  and 
support  of  the  people  In  Estonia  for 
whtan  freedom  Is  still  a  memory  and  a 
dream.  The  Estonians  who  have  come 
to  the  United  States  are  a  vital,  con- 
tributing group  of  citizens.  They  know, 
as  few  can  who  have  lived  in  freedom 
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all  their  Uvea,  the  speed  and  ease  with 
which  liberty  can  be  stolen  and  the  suf- 
fering endured  until  It  Is  regained. 

Most  of  all,  on  this  day  we  look  to  the 
future  and  resolve  that  we  will  never 
recognize  the  Soviet  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  we  will  never  forget 
the  true  Estonia  which  must  one  day 
again  be  free. 


The  Spirit  of  EstoBui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLIIfOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  48th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  the  Baltic 
nation  of  Estonia  will  be  celebrated  in 
the  12th  niinois  Congressional  District 
on  Saturday,  February  26,  1966.  One 
hundred  or  more  Estonians  will  gather 
In  Woodstock,  HI.,  to  sing  together,  pray 
together,  and  to  listen  to  speakers  extol 
the  great  qualities  of  a  people  to  whom 
tyranny  and  sacrifice  are  words  written 
in  lifeblood. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  listed  among 
the  speakers  and  to  take  to  this  patriotic 
gathering  greetings  from  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  American  Government 
There  is  much  I  could  say  in  the  brief 
time  allotted  me  about  the  history  of 
their  country  in  the  four  thousand  and 
more  years  that  it  has  existed.  I  might 
recaU  their  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
Invaders  who  came  from  the  north  and 
from  the  east.  I  could  recap  their  ex- 
istence as  a  part  of  Livonia,  religious 
subjects  of  far-off  Rome,  and  remark 
that  their  cities  were  members  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  when  Estonia  was  part 
of  the  German  domain.  I  could  men- 
tion Tartu  and  TaUinn  with  the  grand 
structures  which  date  back  to  the  14th 
century  or  earlier  and  the  impreaslve 
church  edifices  from  which  Communist 
overseers  have  forced  the  worshipers 

But  most  of  all  will  I  think  and  speak 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Estonians,  that  proud, 
free  spirit  which  survives  despite  the 
terrors   of   conquest   and    subjugation, 
murder   and   rapine,   and   repeated   re-^ 
prlsals.    I  wUl  speak  of  the  great  natural 
resources   of   Estonia,   particularly   the 
waters  which  surround  it  and  the  lakes 
which  dot  its  surface.    More  than  1,500 
lakes  are  there,  as  well  as  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  2  of  its  arms,  the  Gulfs  of  Finland 
and  of  Riga.  According  to  science  "water 
Is  the  major  constituent  of  all  living 
matter."    And  so  the  people  of  Estonia 
^rvive  and  their  spirits  carry  on  In  the 
perya^yeness  of  water— the  paUent,  ir- 
resistible force  of  the  Ude  above  the 
surface  and  the  ground  waters  which 
feed  the  springs,  the  fountains,  and  the 
geysers;  waters  which  become  waterfalls 
and  rivers,  gulfs,  seas,  and  oceans  which 
surround  the  continents.    Water  which  is 
aelf-fulflJling  and  lifeglvlng  to  others  is 
the  symbol  of  the  Estonians.     It  may 
serve  both  as  a  defender  and  protector 
and  as  a  relentless  enemy  sweeping  back 


those  who  do  not  know  its  swift  running 
currents  and  its  unplumbed  depths. 

To  those  Estonians,  who  will  not  hear 
me,  I  send  greetings — wherever  you 
are.  I  applaud  your  spirit  and  the  in- 
ward strength  which  bears  and  buoys 
you  as  you  work  on,  toward  the  ultimate 
freedom  of  your  country.  I  applaud 
yoiu-  great  creative  contributions  to  the 
countries  and  nations  where  you  have 
gone  to  wait  and  work  for  that  day  of 
freedom.  In  my  own  congressional 
district  are  two  young  Estonians,  Enno 
and  Tiiu  Nomm.  who  were  admitted  to 
the  coveted  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  the  same 
time — a  most  unusual  feat  for  a  brother 
and  sister  of  any  background.  But  the 
spirit  of  free-flowing  water  is  there  and 
they  sweep  on. 

So  may  it  be  with  you  and  your  de- 
scendants, as  you  fulfill  your  destinies 
and  share  with  your  adopted  countries 
the  lifeglvlng  energy  with  which  you 
are  endowed. 


Febrwiry  23,  1966 


YetluTa  Rambam  Honort  the  Rabbiiiicd 
Board  of  Flatbash 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  chal— 18th— anniver- 
sary, Yeshlva  Rambam  recently  honored 
the  Rabbinical  Board  of  Flatbush  by 
conferring  its  scroll  of  appreciation  and 
esteem. 

The  Yeshlva  Rambam  is  not  a  private 
institution.  It  is  a  school  that  belongs 
to  the  community  which  it  serves  faith- 
fully. In  every  congregation  in  the  com- 
munity are  to  be  found  young  boys  and 
girls  who  acquired  their  knowledge  of 
Judaism  in  that  school.  The  Flatbush 
Jewish  community  feels  the  Impact  and 
carries  the  imprint  of  the  scope  and 
quality  of  its  teaching.  It  Is  a  living 
force  that  translates  and  gives  meaning 
to  tlie  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  the  use  and  guidance  of  modem 
Jewry. 

The  Rabbhiical  Board  of  Flatbush 
consists  of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  con- 
gregations located  in  the  Flatbush  sec- 
Uon  of  Brooklyn.  Through  the  years  the 
rabbinical  board  has  supported  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  Yeshlva  Rambam. 
Every  aspect  of  the  school's  educational 
program  Is  formulated  and  supervised  by 
the  rabbinical  board  in  collaboration 
with  Yeshlva  Rambam. 

I  look  forward  to  a  bright  future  and 
continued  growth  on  the  part  of  Yeshlva 
Rambam  and  share  with  them  their  high 
esteem  and  appreciation  of  the  Rabbin- 
ical Board  of  Flatbush  and  the  distin- 
guished spiritual  leaders  who  constitute 
its  members. 

My  greeting  to  Rabbi  Harczstark,  ad- 
ministrator of  Yeshiva  Rambam,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  anniversary  and  the 
scroll  of  appreciation  and  esteem  that 


Yeshiva  Rambam  conferred  upon  the 
Rabbinical  Board  of  Flatbush  follow: 

Rabbi  SiDKiT  Hahcsztauc, 

Yeshiva  Rambam, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dkab  Rabbi:  It  1b  a  prlvUege  and  a  pleaaure 
to  greet  the  supporters  of  Yeshlva  Rambam 
on  the  occaaion  of  Its  chal  anniversary 

Your  institution  was  organized  under  try- 
ing circumstances  at  a  time  of  great  need 
It  has  done  a  tremendously  fine  Job  and  filled 
a  great  need  in  our  community. 

It  U  only  through  religious  instruction 
such  as  your  InsUtutlon  provides  that  we 
can  hope  to  eradicate  crime  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  promote  ethics  and  moralg 

It  is  well  that  you  me  this  occasion  to 
honor  the  Rabbinical  Board  of  Flatbush. 
Too  frequently,  our  rabbis  go  unhonored  and 
unsting,  yet  strive  day  In  and  day  out  to  im- 
prove our  well-being.  I  join  you  in  extend- 
ing to  them  a  hearty  mazel  tov  and  Join  in 
your  prayer  that  the  Lord  may  bless  you  and 
them  so  that  your  good  work  may  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Abraham  J.  MuLTn. 

Yeshlva  Rambam  Is  proud  to  confer  this 
scroll  of  appreciaUon  and  esteem  upon  the 
Rabbinical  Board  of  Flatbush. 

As  a  token  of  our  high  regard  and  gratitude 
and  la  recognition  of  their  contribuUon  to 
the  strengthening  of  Jewish  education  In  the 
Flatbush  Jewish  community. 

Ah  distlngulahed  members  of  the  Rabbini- 
cal Board  of  Flatbush  they  have  endeared 
themselves  to  their  colleagues  and  the  com- 
munity for  merltorloiis  performance  and 
supreme  devotion  to  the  teachings  of  tradi- 
tional Torah  Judaism. 
February  2.  1966. 

JOSBPR    Grkznbero, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Governors. 
Seymour  Rcinha&d, 

PresiderU. 
Isaac  Moinxsteb, 

Treasurer. 


'Tandid  Camera"  Creates  Comic  Contro- 
▼ersy  in  the  Boroogh  of  Bath,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  popular  tele- 
vision programs,  "Candid  Camera."  re- 
cently paid  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  little 
borough  of  Bath.  Pa.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  leaving  in  the  wakQ  of  its  visit 
some  highly  comic  confusion  and  no 
little  controversy. 

Last  Sunday  night.  Bath  and  a  small 
number  of  its  residents  appeared  In 
filmed  interviews  on  the  nationwide  pro- 
gram. The  fanciful  notion  of  the  pro- 
gram's producers  was  simply  to  stage  a 
public  rendezvous  between  Mr.  Ed 
Wamke.  the  popular  and  hard-working 
mailman  who  serves  the  borough's  busi- 
ness district,  and  a  lovely  young  lady  In 
a  flashy  and  expensive  new  convertible. 
The  results  were  amusing  when  the  pro- 
gram's interviewers  then  began  talking 
with  some  of  the  1,736  people  who  inhabit 
Bath,   checking   on   the   rumors  which 
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oearly  always  start  in  a  small  commu- 
nity when  something  like  this  happens. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  national  publicity 
"Candid  Camera"  gave  to  one  of  the  fine 
communities  in  my  district.  And  I  here- 
with invite  them  to  return.  >  at  any  time, 
to  take  another  look  at  the  friendly, 
hospitable  people  who  are  the  bEu:kbone 
of  our  American  society. 


Actioii  Needed  To  Pot  Interrtate  Highway 
Program  Back  on  the:  Track 

REUARI 


EXTENSION  OP 


IKS 


of 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  133,  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment  and  £tllow  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  to  put 
the  interstate  highway  program  back  on 
schedule  for  completion  in  1972.  The 
bill  is  a  simple  one. 

H.R.  13013 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway  llevenue  Act  of 
1956  by  repealing  sectloli  200(g) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Urtited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembles.  That  section 
20e(g)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956 
(23  U.S.C.  120.  note)  is  hereby  repealed. 

I  am  certain  that  most  States  are  ex- 
periencing the  same  problem  that  our 
State  of  Minnesota  is  facing.  The  State 
department  of  highways  is  ready  to  go, 
but  Federal  funds  are  lagging  behind. 

As  a  case  history  of  the  serious  trouble 
facing  our  interstate  construction  pro- 
gram, I  have  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  following  correspond- 
ence and  report  frcMn  JohnR.  Jamieson, 
commissioner  of  highways,;  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

STATK  of  MiNNK&laTA, 

Department  of  Hiohwats, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraskr, 

Congress  of  the  United  States.  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dea*  Don:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
February  9.  In  which  you  not*  that  you  will 
Introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  thfl  Byrd  amend- 
ment. This  in  ovir  opinion  la  the  most  Im- 
portant step  that  can  be  taken  to  put  the 
construction  of  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  System  on  a  realistic  financial  basis. 

A  brief  description  of  the  status  of  the 
Interstate  System  In  Minnesota  Is  enclosed 
with  this  letter  and  will  petbaps  serve  to 
emphasize  the  quandary  In  wlilch  we  cur- 
fently  find  ourselves.  j 

The  enclosure  does  not  include  the  6- 
month  prolongation  of  the  mterstate  con- 
ttruction  program  that  now  Appears  Inevit- 
able, but  this  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
problem  that  looms  In  Minnesota's  Imme- 
<ll*te  future.  As  Is  Indicated  in  column  S 
of  the  table  on  page  3  of  the  enclosure,  siz- 
able Federal  aid  wlU  be  required  during  1967 
**"!  1968  to  finance  the  vastly  increased  con- 
Kfruction  activity  programed  lor  those  years. 
Even  with  a  Umlted  extension  current  fund- 
ing procedures  wUl  make  It  impossible  to  Im- 
plement this  program. 


During  the  next  few  years  the  Minnesota 
Highway  Department  is  capable  of  complet- 
ing a  great  amount  of  highway  constructlcn 
If  sufficient  funds  are  made  available.  The 
first  essential  step  which  must  be  taken  in 
making  provision  for  adequate  funding  Is  re- 
peal of  the  Byrd  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

John  R.  Jamieson, 

CommissiOTier. 
Enclosure. 

Intesstatx  Highway  Program  in  Mnntx- 

SOTA,    JANT7ART    1,    1966 

Ttvere  has  been  considerable  Information 
presented  from  time  to  time  on  the  status 
of  the  interstate  construction  program,  some 
Bhovrlng  the  number  of  miles  completed  and 
open  to  traffic,  miles  under  construction,  and 
miles  In  the  preliminary  design  stages.  Most 
of  these  news  releases  make  for  Interesting 
reading,  but  do  not  give  the  reader  a  clear 
plctiu-e  of  the  statiis  of  the  interstate  pro- 
gram, as  to  the  financing  of  the  program  or 
the  possibility  of  the  entire  system  being 
completed  and  op>en  to  traffic  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  1956  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  which  created  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  as  we  know  It  today. 

In  order  to  give  a  Uttle  better  Insight  Into 
what  is  taking  place  toward  completion  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  In  Minnesota. 
a  few  statistics  will  be  presented  showing  the 
status  of  Minnesota's  Interstate  highways  as 
of  January  1.  1966: 

Miles 
Total  mUes  of  designated  Inter- 
state highways  in  Minnesota.      901 


Open  to  traffic  (Includes  52.8  miles  not 

completed  to  full  standards) 277 

Under  construction 184 

Preliminary  engineering  and/or  right- 
of-way  acquisition  in  progress 440 

This  means,  to  complete  on  schedule,  Min- 
nesota must  complete  and  open  to  traffic  an 
average  of  over  100  miles  of  Interstate  per 
year  during  the  next  6  years. 

It  should  also  be  noted  trom  these  statis- 
tics that  Minnesota  has  some  work  in  prog- 
ress on  every  mile  of  the  designated  system 
in  the  Stat^^ 

The  published  construction  program  has 
been  tailored  to  complete  the  entire  Inter- 
state System  In  the  State  by  the  target  date 
1972,  after  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
necessary  staging  In  the  more  complex  con- 
struction projects.  The  Minnesota  Highway 
Department  has  the  capability  of  placing  this 
work   under  contract   and   supervising   the 


conatructlon  and  It  is  confident  the  can- 
struction  Industry  has  the  capability  to  do 
its  part.  The  one  element  that  is  lacking  in 
order  to  complete  this  huge  and  challenging 
assignment  is  an  adequate  supply  of  Federal- 
aid  interstate  funds  as  needed  to  maintain 
the  construction  schedule  which  has  been  set 
up  to  meet  the  1972  completion  date. 

As  we  see  it,  there  are  two  things  that 
must  be  done  to  make  adequate  Federal-aid 
Interstate  funds  available  when  needed. 

1.  Eliminate  quarterly  obligation  controls 
to  permit  States  to  maintain  an  orderly  con- 
struction contract  letting  schedule. 

2.  Increased  revenue  for  the  Federal  high- 
way trust  fund  so  as  to  provide  adequate 
funds  to  complete  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  on  schedule  and  Increase  annual  In- 
terstate apportionments  to  the  States  in  such 
amounts  as  to  permit  the  States  to  maintain 
realistic  construction  schedules. 

The  present  and  future  condition  of 
Federal-aid  Interstate  funds  for  Minnesota, 
as  we  se«  it,  Is  as  follows: 

Million 
Total       Federal-aid       Interstate 
funds    obligated    as    of    Jan. 
1.   1966 »614 

Balance,  Federal-aid  Interstate  funds  re- 
quired to  complete  system ..    443 

Unobligated  balance  of  1967  fiscal  year 

apportionment  (Jan.  1,  1966) '67 

Estimated   apportionment,    1968   fiscal 

year 88 

Estimated    apportionment,    1969    fiscal 

yeax 68 

Estimated   apportionment,    1970   fiscal 

year 70 

Estimated    apportionment,    1971    fiscal 

year...; _      87 


Total  anticipated  interstate  Fed- 
eral aid  which  will  be  available 
to    Minnesota    under    preeerrt 

funding  setup 880 

Additional  Federal-aid  interstate 
needed  to  complete  Interstate  System 
In  Minnesota 113 

>  Total  1967  fiscal  year  apportionment.  $68 
million:  first  quarter  allotment  made  avail- 
able Oct.  8.  1965;  second  quarter  allotment 
made  avaUable  Jan.  3,  1968;  third  quarter 
allotment  expected  on  m-  about  Apr.  4.  1968: 
fourth  quarter  allotment  expected  on  or 
about  June  30,  1966.  Only  three-fourths  of 
annual  apportionment  will  be  available  for 
obligation  during  this  fiscal  year  (1966). 


Federal  interstate  funds  needed  to  implement  6-year  program 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Preliminary 
engineering, 
right-of-way, 
railway,  and 
utiUties 

0) 

Construction 
contracts 

(2) 

Total 
needed 

(3) 

Apportion- 
ment 

(4) 

Accumula- 
tive deficit 

(« 

igee 

16 

24 

16 

6 

1 

45 
86 
101 
84 
64 

es 

110 

117 

80 

6< 

187 
68 
68 
70 
67 

—4 

1967   

—46 

1968 

1969       

-86 
—114 

1970 

-112 

1  Balance,  Jan.  1,1966. 

A  nominal  2 ^-percent  annual  increase  in 
construction  costs  would  Increase  the  $112 
mUUon  deficit  by  another  $20  million. 

Attached  copy  of  "Status  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,"  a  part  of  a  Dep>artment  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  news 
release,  dated  February  9,  1966.  shows  the 
balance  in  the  trust  fvmd  on  December  31, 
1965,  to  be  less  than  $9  million,  and  expend- 


itures exceeded  revenue  by  $366  million 
during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1966  (July 
1-Dec.  31,  1965). 

Recommendations:  (1)  Immediate  repeal 
of  Bjrrd  amendment,  (2)  adequate  additional 
revenue  be  diverted  to  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  cover  present  coat  estimates  plus  a 
reasonable  Increase  In  the  construction  cost 
Index. 


J 
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Tabu  VI ^— Statu*  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
[In  tbouMndi  of  doUvs] 


Febnmry  23,  1966 


3  month* 

ended 

Dw:.  31.  1988 

istOmootha, 

flacalyear 

1988 

Bshuice  St  beclnning  of 
period 

235.813 

284.888 

Income: 
Tax  revenae: 
Motor-fuel  Uzes  (net 

after  refund*) 

Lfki  motorboat   fuel 
revenue ' 

aao,eM 

11,000 

1,441.851 
23,400 

Net  tor  bleb wayi.. 
Trucks,    buMS,    and 
trailers 

849,834 

108,102 

128.396 
10.664 

1,418.261 

241.983 

264.054 
85.103 

Tlre^     tubes,     and 

tread  rubber 

Vehicle  use 

To'tl   eidae    reT- 
enuM 

Interest  earned 

Advances   from   gen- 
eral fund 

804.886 
1.716 

7a  000 

1.979.391 
4.805 

70.000 

Total  Income 

Disbursements  lor  blgh- 
way*.  

906,401 

1,193.131 
8,883 

2.053.998 

2.329.971 
8.883 

Balance  at  end  of  period... 

'  Transferred  to  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
pursuant  t*  tiUe  II,  sec.  202.  Public  Law  88^78,  eOective 
Jan.  I.  19^5.  i 


The  Kederal  share  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
Is  wholly  flnanced  by  hlffhwrnr  uaw*  on  a  pay-as-you- 
build  basis.  The  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (as 
since  amended)  levied  or  increaaed  certain  Federal  exciaa 
taxes  on  motor  fuel  and  automotive  products,  and  ear- 
marked their  revenue  speeiScally  to  a  highway  trust 
fund,  which  Is  the  source  of  maoey  for  Federal  highway 
aid  to  the  Bute*  both  for  the  interstate  and  the  ABC 
proKrams.  The  taxes  earmarked  to  the  trust  fund  and 
their  ratee  (until  Oct.  1, 1972)  are: 

Motor  fuel:  4  cents  per  gallon. 

.New  trucks,  buses,  and  trailers:  10  percent  on  the 
manufacturer's  wholesale  price. 

Highway  vehicle  tire*  and  tube*:  10  cent*  per  pound. 

Other  tires,  and  tread  rubber:  5  cent*  per  pound. 


Jews.  ThlB  great  civic  group  was 
founded  in  1028,  and  seeks  through  edu- 
cation and  discussion  to  promote  mutual 
cooperation  and  understanding  among 
the  men  and  women  of  good  will  who 
l>elong  to  our  beloved  country's  many 
religious  and  ethnic  groups. 

Its  solemn  purp>ose  is  to  narrow  the 
gap  that  separates  the  reality  of  our 
Ame.ican  society  from  our  stated  ideal 
of  "one  nation,  under  Ood,  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  The 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  is  wholly  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  individual  citizens, 
business  firms,  community  organizations, 
and  religious  groups. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  auinounced 
by  the  Conference  for  Brotherhood  Week 
is  a  rededicatlon  to  the  basic  ideal  of 
respect  for  our  fellow  man. 

The  President,  in  his  Brotherhood 
Week  Proclamation,  has  joined  with  all 
his  fellow  citizens  in  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  this  observance.  He  has 
said: 

Brotherhood  Week,  1968,  brings  with  It  for 
all  Americans  a  poignant  realization  of  our 
awesome  moral  responsibility  to  uproot 
•   •   •  Injustice. 


country.  Sunday  he  died.  It  is  only 
right  that  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
gallant  man  and  to  offer  our  sjrmpathy 
to  his  family. 


Lincoln  Day  Oration  of  the  Honorable  F. 
Bradford  Morse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


Heavy  vehicle  use:  13  ner  1. 000 pounds annuaUy  on  the 
total  croas  weight  of  vehicles  rated  at  more  than  38.000 
pounds  groM  weight. 

Under  the  KtcIsb  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1985  certain 
trucks  and  trailers  were  exempted  from  the  truck  excise 
after  June  21,  19H6:  and  beginning  Jan.  1,  19W  the  (oUow- 
in«  taxes  will  also  accrue  to  the  highway  trust  fund 

Lubricating  oil:  8  cents  per  gallon,  if  used  for  hlghi 
purposes. 

Paru  and  acceasorles:  g  percent  on  the  manutectorer'* 
wholesale  price  of  truck  and  bus  pai  ts  and  Sfrmiwiw 


'  highway 


National  Brotherhood  Week,  1966 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


The  conference  began  its  Brotherhood 
Week  observance  back  in  1934.  It  said 
then  that: 

Brotherhood  Week  Is  not  to  deal  with  doc- 
trinal differences.  It  will  not  promote  com- 
mon worship.  It  will  deal  with  our  rela- 
tionships as  citizens. 

The  first  World  Brotherhood  Week  was 
held  in  1951.  Now,  the  occasion  is  ob- 
served in  thousands  of  communities,  in- 
cluding many  which  adopted  the  Idea 
even  before  the  conference  suggested 
that  they  do  so.  It  is  endorsed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  50  States,  and  the  may- 
ors of  most  of  our  cities. 

Brotherhood  has  been  described  in 
these  moving  words  by  the  poet,  Joseph 
Auslander: 

Brotherhood  Is  a  dream  we  keep  apart  from 

cynic's  sneer  and  fool's  derision; 
Beyond  the  grasp  of  graph  or  chart. 
It  is  a  hunger  in  the  heart: 
And  In  the  soul  a  vision." 


or 


HON. 


GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NIBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  all  Members  of  this  body  are 
aware  this  is  National  Brotherhood 
Week.  The  national  chairman  of  this 
year's  observance  is  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine  and  a  highly  respected 
business  and  civic  leader  from  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  Mr.  V.  J.  Skutt,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Mutual  of 
Omaha.  I  think  Mr.  Skutt  clearly  de- 
fined the  purpose  of  brotherhood  when 
he  stated: 

Let  us  aU,  aa  Americans,  Join  with  one 
another  and  work  together  In  a  renewed 
sense  of  confidence  and  faith  In  our  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  our  naUonal  heritage. 

Brotherhood  Week  is  sponsored  by  an 
organlzaUon  dedicated  to  the  highest 
Ideals  of  our  democratic  society,  the  Na- 
tional   Conference    of    Christians    and 


Chester  W.  Ninuti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or    CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  mwiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fleet  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nimitz  was  a  man  who  served 
his  country  well.  He  took  command  of 
our  Pacific  Fleet  at  a  time  when  its  for- 
tunes were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  only  days 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
built  that  fleet  into  the  mightiest  the 
world  had  ever  known  and  he  led  it  to 
victory  over  the  Japanese.  When  the 
surrender  came  that  ended  the  war  in 
the  Pacific,  it  was  Admiral  Nimitz  who 
signed  for  the  United  States. 

After  the  war,  and  even  In  recent  years. 
Admiral  Nimitz  continued  to  serve  his 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr,  Morse]  delivered  the  annual 
Lincoln  Day  oration  before  the  Middle- 
sex Club  of  Boston.  In  his  eloquent  ad- 
dress. Congressman  Morse  invoked  the 
principles  which  in^ired  President  Lin- 
coln and  the  Republican  Party  to  na- 
tional leadership  a  century  -ago,  and 
challenged  all  Republicans  to  carry  forth 
the  battle  for  freedom  in  our  own  era. 

In  calling  for  a  "new  birth  of  free- 
dom" in  these  tangled  and  troubled 
times,  Mr.  Morse  declared : 

We  must  recall  that  the  keystone  of  free- 
dom Is  respoaslblUty — and  that  the  highest 
reeponslbiUty  of  a  free  political  party  is  to 
govern — for  the  people. 

Toward  this  goal,  he  called  upon  all 
Republicans  to  pursue  Lincoln's  vision  of 
a  party  of  the  people,  a  great  party  of 
diverse  men  and  women  "joined  together 
not  because  they  share  a  common  dogma, 
but  because  they  chare  common  goals." 

Mr.  Morse's  concise  and  compelling 
address  merits  the  attention  of  all  Amer- 
icans, and  I  would  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

LiNCOLK    DAT    Okatiok    or    CONCasSSMAN   F. 

BKAOroKO    MoRsx    BEroRE    the    Middlssix 

Club,  Boston,  Febrcast  12,  1966 

"Of  strange,  discordant,  even  hostile  ele- 
ments we  gathered  from  the  four  winds  and 
fotight  the  battle  through — under  the  con- 
stant hot  fire  of  a  disciplined,  proud  and 
pampered  enemy." 

So  said  Lincoln  In  speaking  of  a  Republican 
Party  which  was  not  then  3  years  old. 

His  words  described  the  explosive  emer- 
gence of  a  new  force,  made  of  shredded  rem- 
nants of  political  failure,  born  to  meet  the 
troubled  conscience  of  a  troubled  people,  des- 
tined to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  a  nation 
determined  to  destroy  Itself. 

"Did  we  brave  all  then  to  falter  now?  Now 
when  that  same  enemy  Is  wavering,  dis- 
severed and  belligerent." 

These  words,  too,  are  golden  with  age,  lor 
though  they  chEUlenge  us  today,  Lincoln  used 
them  to  chide  Republicans  a  century  ago. 

For  Lincoln  knew,  as  we  must  learn,  that 
unity  begets  strength,  that  discord  breeds 
disaster. 

Lincoln  knew,  as  we  must  leern.  that  bis 
party — our  party — would  deny  its  essenUal 
character  and  Insure  its  own  destruction 
were  It  to  Impose  upon  Itself  a  discipline  of 
Ideological  conformity. 

Lincoln  knew,  as  we  must  learn,  that  In 
the  rich  soil  of  Intellectual  competition  and 
honest  dissent  do  free  men  grow  and  free  In- 
stitutions flourish. 

Yet,  Lincoln  knew,  as  we  know,  that  a 
house  divided  cannot  stand. 

Lincoln  knew,  as  we  know,  that  a  party 
partitioned  cannot  prevail. 
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Xincoln  knew,  as  we  have  leirned,  that  the 
Bepubllcan  Party  mxist  never  become  narrow 
and  exclusive — that  It  must  Include  me- 
chanics and  merchants,  laborers  and  lawyers, 
teacbers  and  tailors,  farmers  ftnd  financiers, 
men  and  women  from  great  cities  and  small, 
whether  their  roots  be  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 
or  Latin  America,  joined  together  not  because 
tbey  share  a  common  dogma,  but  because 
they  share  common  goals.  "  •  »  'of  strange, 
diacordant  and  even  hostile  elements  we 
(gather)  from  the  four  winds.'* 

Can  we  pledge  lees  than  to  form  and  fight 
the  battle  through  for  the  goals  we  share — 
for  the  people,  for  the  ccHnoaonwealth,  for 
the  Nation? 

The  road  will  not  be  easy.  But  we  believe, 
u  Lincoln  told  us,  that  the  Republican 
Party  "Is  the  beet  hope  of  tit*  Nation  and 
the  world."  He  warned  our  party  that  "their 
work  Is  before  them  and  frota  which  they 
may  not  guiltlessly  turn  away.'* 

Tonight  we  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
noblest  son.  Yet,  as  we  honof  his  memory, 
we  must  respect  his  wisdom.  As  we  salute 
bis  achievements,  we  mtist  recall  his  Ideala. 
Ai  we  Invoke  his  spirit,  we  must  heed  his 
counsel.  We  mu^t  make  Lincoln's  dream  our 
reality.  For  today,  as  a  century  ago,  only  a 
new  birth  of  freedom  can  insure  that  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  people  shall  prosper. 

We  must  free  ourselves  from  ancient  prej- 
udices which  have  shackled  ovir  past. 

We  must  tree  ourselves  Itom  art^alc 
cllcbes  which  constrict  the  pneeent. 

We  must  free  ourselves  from  discredited 
notions  which  can  but  stifle  oiur  future. 

We  must  recall  that  the  keystone  of  free- 
dom is  responsibility — and  that  the  highest 
responsibility  of  a  free  political  party  is  to 
govern — for  the  people. 

We  must,  as  Lincoln  did,  divine  the  asplra- 
tlons  of  the  people  we  seek  to  aerve,  and  de- 
Telop  programs  within  basic  Republic  pre- 
cepts to  meet  these  aspiratlon9. 

Lincoln  believed  In  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law.    And  we  can  bielieve  no  lees. 

Lincoln  believed  In  providing  for  all  Amer- 
icans an  opportunity  to  achieve  their  high- 
est potential.     And  we  can  believe  no  less. 

Lincoln  believed  that  government  must 
wek  to  meet  those  needs  of  the  people  which 
they  cannot  themselves  meet.  And  we,  In 
this  vastly  more  complex  20th  centtiry,  can 
believe  no  less. 

For  if  we  honor  Lincoln,  yet  iflall  to  r«spect 
Wm,  If  we  salute,  but  fall  to  rt*all.  If  we  In- 
Toke  but  fall  to  heed,  we  desecmte  his  majes- 
tic memory.  We  dare  not.  we  must  not.  we 
cannot. 

We  must  fulfill  our  pledge  tp  the  greatest 
Bepubllcan  statesman  to  provlcf*  government 
tot  the  people. 

As  we  go  forward  with  our  ItMk,  we  echo 
the  words  of  the  poet  Vachel  I^tndsay : 

"He  cannot  sleep  upon  Ms  hillside  now. 
He  is  among  us — as  In  times  before!" 

And  we  may  not  guiltlessly  tajm  away. 


Hon.  Fred  E.  BaslMy 


EXTENSION  OP  REIl|tARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREStNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  U,  1966 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
we  all  saddened  to  hear  of  the  passing 
ofour  former  colleague  ftom  Illinois, 
"ed  E.  Busbey.  Mr.  Busbejf  served  with 
8«at  distinction  in  the  Hotise  for  four 
«nns  and  was  recognized  on  both  sides 


of  the  aisle  as  an  extronely  conscien- 
tious, knowledgeable  legislator.  He  was 
also  cherished  for  his  warm  personality 
smd  the  genuine  respect  which  he  had  for 
his  colleagues  here  in  the  House. 

During  his  service,  Mr.  Busbey  repre- 
sented portions  of  the  district  which  I 
am  now  honored  to  serve.  He  was 
always  respected  and  remembered  in 
governmental  circles  and  in  the  various 
communities  he  represented  in  south 
suburban  Cook  County,  and  his  untimely 
passing  was  noted  with  great  regret  by 
his  constituents  who  still  considered  him 
to  be  an  outstanding  gentleman  and 
warm  friend. 


On  a  4- Year  Term  for  Congressman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
President's  recommendation  to  cliange 
the  term  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  2  to  4  years  h£is 
caused  considerable  discussion  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Public  hearings  are  being  held  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
This  is  a  vital  matter  which  should  be 
fully  debated,  not  only  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress  but  by  the  people  across  the 
coimtry. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  my  weekly  news 
report  to  constituents  of  the  Kansas 
4th  Congressional  District  and  two  per- 
tinent editorials — one  published  by  the 
Newton  Kansan,  and  another  by  the 
Wichita  Beacon. 

I  commend  these  editorials  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

CONOBKSSMAK     SHBIVBI'S     WKXKLT     NKWS 

Rkpokt,  Fkbbuaxt  10, 1966 

The  President  has  recommended  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  change  the  term  of  a  Oongresaznan 
from  a  to  4  years. 

This  Is  not  a  new  proposal.  From  1789  to 
1960  there  were  120  proposals  Introduced  In 
Congress  to  change  the  term  of  office  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Two- 
thlrdfl  of  those  resolutions  called  for  a  4- 
year  term  for  House  Members. 

Legislation  was  again  Introduced  early  In 
1965  to  extend  the  congressional  term.  None 
of  these  proposals  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 

However,  the  President's  recommendation 
has  prompted  new  Interest,  and  there  Is  the 
promise  of  committee  bearings.  TTie  pro- 
posal has  stimulated  a  healthy  discussion, 
both  pro  and  con.  throughout  the  Nation. 

During  my  18  years  of  legislative  service.  I 
have  learned  something  about  both  2-  and 
4-year  terms.  I  held  2-year  terms  in  the 
Kansas  House  and  am  serving  my  third  2- 
year  term  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Prior  to  coming  to  Congress.  I  served 
two  4-year  tenns  In  the  Kansas  Senate. 

The  4-year  term  does  offer  certain  advan- 
tages. It  permits  more  time  to  work  on  leg- 
islation. It  gives  continuity  to  the  legisla- 
tive process.  It  reduces  the  time  necessary 
to  campaign  for  reelection. 


However,  the  major  concern  here  shoiUd 
not  be  for  the  Representative.  The  central 
questions  should  be:  WoiUd  such  a  change 
really  provide  more  effective  representation 
for  the  people?  WoiUd  It  mean  better  gov- 
ernment? Wotild  It  strengthen  the  legisla- 
tive process? 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 
President's  proposal  Is  that  the  congressional 
term  would  run  concurrently  with  the  presi- 
dential term.  A  Congress  elected  on  the  pres- 
idential coattalls  would  tend  to  be  a  rubber- 
stamp  Congress,  regardless  of  who  might  b« 
President. 

This  could  downgrade  further  our  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  and  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

The  growing  infiuenoe  of  the  Executive  to 
legislate  as  well  as  administer  our  laws  Is 
clearly  evident  by  this  very  proposal.  Leg- 
islation Introduced  a  year  ago  by  a  Demo- 
crat won  little  attention  from  the  conunlttee 
or  House  leadership.  But  a  bill  recommend- 
ed by  the  President — drafted  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  introduced  In  the  House — 
promises  to  move.  There  are  too  many  such 
examples. 

The  primary  consideration  regarding  the 
term  of  a  Congressman  today  remains  the 
same  as  when  our  country  waa  founded.  The 
legislative  branch  of  Oovernment  must  re- 
main close  to  the  people  and  the  Representa- 
tive must  be  responsible  to  the  people  who 
elect  him. 

[Prom  the  Wichita    (Kana.)    Beacon] 

FOUS-YXAB  TkBMS? 

In  1787,  in  a  series  of  articles  now  known 
as  the  Federalist  Papers,  James  Madison 
wrote  two  articles  advocating  at  least  3 -year 
terms  for  Members  of  Congress.  Hla  argu- 
ments were  much  the  same  as  those  advanced 
by  President  Johnson  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  when  he  advocated  4-year 
terms. 

Said  Madison: 

"Some  portion  of  the  knowledge  (of  gov- 
ernment) may,  no  doubt,  be  acquired  in  a 
man's  closet,  but  some  of  it  also  can  only  be 
derived  from  the  public  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  all  of  It  will  be  acquired  to  best 
effect  by  a  practical  attention  to  the  subject 
during  periods  of  actual  service  in  the  legis- 
lature." 

Said  President  Johnson : 

"The  mark  of  government  is  far  more  com- 
plex than  in  our  early  years,  requiring  more 
time  to  learn  and  more  time  to  master  the 
technical  tasks  of  legislation." 

In  the  same  year  that  Madison's  plea  for 
long  terms  for  Congreseonen  was  printed  the 
Constitutional  Congress  established  congres- 
sional terms  at  2  years.  This  represented  a 
compromise  between  advocates  of  1-year  and 
3-year  terms. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
vitally  concerned  that  government  should 
represent  the  will  of  the  people.  Thua,  the 
elaborate  system  of  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches. 

Many  political  scientists  and  legislators 
have  argued  long  and  hard  that  the  Consti- 
tutional Congress  put  too  many  checks  on 
the  efficient  operation  of  government.  Off- 
year  elections  have  been  deemed  the  nemesis 
of  Presidential  promises  which  have  met 
WaterlooB  after  midterm  elections. 

To  recount  two :  Franklin  Roosevelt's  pres- 
tige suffered  a  setback  In  the  midterm  elec- 
tions of  1938  and  the  Republican  victories  In 
the  1946  elections  were  a  reaction  to  the  fail- 
ure of  Harry  Truman  to  relax  enough  war- 
time restrictions  in  the  early  post- World  War 
n  months. 

Advocates  of  the  President's  proposal  note 
that  it  contains  the  advantages  of  a  unified 
national  government  provided  by  parliamen- 
tary systems  which  elect  both  a  legislature 
and  a  prime  minister  at  the  same  time. 
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But  the  proposai  dow  not  provide  for  the 
principal  check  upon  parliament — lu  ability 
to  bring  down  a  goyemment  and  bring  about 
elections  at  any  time  with  a  vote  of  no 
confidence. 

At  the  heart  ot  the  arguments  Is  the  prin- 
ciple of  democracy.  Proponents  of  4-year 
terms  argue  that  If  democratic  government  Is 
to  succeed  In  todays  compUcated  world  Con- 
gressmen must  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
their  legislative  tasks  and  that  Congreea 
should  work  with  the  President  rather  than 
at  croes-purpoees  with  him. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  all  House 
Members  woiild  be  elected  during  presi- 
dential election  years.  This  would  tend  to 
give  a  President  a  working  majority  In  the 
House  because  presidential  contesu  are  the 
only  national  elections  and  usually  the  out- 
come of  many  congressional  campaigns  fol- 
lows the  vote  for  President. 

Citizens  should  not  be  deceived  about  the 
fact  that  4-year  terms  woiUd  change  the  en- 
tire complexion  of  American  politics.  The 
advantages  and  dangers  should  be  weighed 
with  full  realization  of  their  Inevitable  effect 
on  American  civilization. 

I  From  the  Newton  Kansan) 
Two- Year  Trm  Brnxs 
President  Johnson  has  proposed  that  the 
terms  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  extended  from  2  to  4  years. 
One  of  the  arguments  for  the  change  Is  that 
Represenutlves  have  to  spend  so  much  Ume 
worrying  about  being  reelected  that  they 
cant  give  their  full  attenUon  to  legislative 
matters. 

This  argument,  of  course,  has  Its  merits. 
Seeking  reelection  every  3  years  does  Impose 
hardships,  both  financial  and  physical  on 
Members  of  the  House. 

But  there  are  arguments  on  the  other  side 
that  overbalance  this  one. 

Were  Representatives  to  be  elected  every  4 
years  during  the  presidential  election  many 
Inepu  whose  sole  qualification  to  ofllce  would 
be  that  they  belong  to  the  same  party  as 
the  successful  presidential  candidate  would 
be  elected.  ThU  is  true  now.  but  It  Is  also 
true  that  they  can  be  tossed  out  by  the 
voters  3  years  later  when  they  cant  tie  them- 
selves to  the  coattalU  of  a  popular  Presi- 
dent. ^ 

The  2-year  term  keeps  the  people  In  charge 
of  one  House  of  the  Congress.  Each  election 
they  can  exercise  their  right  to  either  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  what  Congress  has  done 
during  the  past  3  years.  And  at  the  Presi- 
dent's midterm  they  can  do  this  without 
being  Infiuenced  by  the  popularity  of  a  candi- 
date for  President. 

It  U  easy  to  see  why  the  executive  branch 
would  like  to  see  the  terms  of  Members  of 
the  House  coincide  with  the  term  of  the 
President. 

But  the  framers  of  the  ConstltuUon  built 
In  a  number  of  checks  and  balances  and  the 
a-year  term  for  Members  of  the  House  Is  one 
of  these  devices. 


was  an  uprising  in  Armenia  agaln«t  the 
Sovietfi  who  had  a  few  months  earlier 
taken  the  country  into  protective  cus- 
tody, so  to  speak.  Unfortunately,  the 
strength  of  the  uprising  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  Soviet  power  and  it 
failed.  Since  then,  Armenia  has  been 
subject  to  the  rule  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  Is  always  unfortunate.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  aspirations  of  any  people  for 
self-government  are  denied  expression. 
Surely  in  a  democracy,  we  must  always 
salute  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  free- 
dom and  mourn  any  failures  which  occur. 
In  that  spirit,  I  join  my  fellow  Congress- 
men in  commemorating  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  the  Armenian  uprising  and  in 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  self, 
determination  will  be  a  reality  for  all 
peoples. 


February  23,  1966 


on  his  new  appointment  as  Deputy  a«. 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Procurement  Management. 


Keep  Small  Conununities  Alive 


Aaron  J.  Racntin,  Depoty  Ajtistant  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Procurement 
Management 


Commemorate  Armenian  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.    Mr.  Speaker 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 

commemorate  the  45th  anniversary  of 

the    revolt    of    the    Armenian    people 

y^alnst  the  Soviet  Union.   Inl921.  there 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  for  Govern- 
ment Procurement,  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  have  watched  very 
closely  the  small  business  programs  of 
the  executive  agencies.  Since  the  De- 
fense portion  of  the  national  budget 
continues  to  overshadow  all  others  I 
have  given  particular  attention  to  the 
services  which  are  charged  with  the  pro- 
curement of  our  defense  needs. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  energetic  efforts  of  one  individual 
who  continues  to  give  impetus  to  the  Air 
Force  small  business  program.  Mr. 
Aaron  J.  Racusin.  in  a  large  measure 
deserves  the  credit  for  the  success  of  a 
dynamic  program  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force.  Such  success  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  intelli- 
f^^L  *"**  extremely  well-informed 
individual  of  unusual  ability.  Of  great- 
er importance,  however,  has  been  his 
tenacity  of  purpose  as  reflected  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  Insuring  that  the  small  business 
community  throughout  the  Nation  gets 
a  fair  share  of  the  Air  Force  procure- 
ment dollar. 

Mr.  Racusin,  originally  a  native  of 
New  York  City,  obtained  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  a  law  degree  at  St.  Lawrence 
University— Brooklyn  Law  School.  He 
practiced  law  in  New  York  City  before 
serving  in  the  Army  Air  FHjrce.  After 
discharge  he  served  as  an  attorney  in 
the  procurement  division.  Air  Materiel 
Command,  at  Wright-Patterson,  Ohio. 
Thereafter,  he  served  with  the  director 
of  procurement  at  Air  Force  headquar- 
ters and  later  as  Deputy  for  Procure- 
ment Management  in  the  OfOce  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

I    Join    with    Mr.    Racusin's    many 
friends  in  extending  best  wishes  to  him 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker  I  al- 
ways welcome  an  opportunity  to  call  at- 
tention to  new  industry  in  Wyoming 
particulariy  when  its  operation  gives  in- 
dicaUon  of  the  vast  potential  of  the 
State's  attractive  natural  and  business 
climate. 

Just  this  week.  I  had  occasion  to  dis- 
tribute  to  visitors  in  my  office  samples 
of  Wyoming  cheese,  handiwork  of  a 
flourishing  dairy  industry  in  Torrington. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  aspect  of 
this  new  dairy  plant  in  WyMning  is  the 
guiding  philosophy  of  Elner  Pedersen, 
general  manager  and  treasurer  of  Wyo- 
ming Dairy  Foods,  Inc. 

Pedersen  has  given  much  thought  to 
the  development  and  growth  of  small 
communities  and  has  said: 

It  Is  Important  to  keep  the  small  commu- 
nity aUve.  and  the  way  to  do  It  Is  to  develop 
homegrown  Industry  that  these  communl- 
ties  can  handle. 

Naturally,  there  are  limitations  to  the 
industry  a  small  community  can  handle, 
but  certainly  the  possiblhties  in  agricul- 
ture-related  industries   have   not  been 
fully  developed.    The  admirable  growth 
record  of  Wyoming  E>airy  Poods  Inc.  is 
ample   proof   that   a  local   community, 
working  largely  with  local  capital,  can 
establish  a  solid,  homegrown  industry. 
Wyoming  Dairy  Poods.  Inc.,  is  a  com- 
parative newcomer  to  the  State  scene, 
having  begun  operation  in  May  of  1964 
with  a  total  complement  of  three  em- 
ployees.    Within  16  months,  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  a  staff  of  23  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  $70,000— a  boost  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Torrington  and  the  entire  State. 
The  extraordinary  product  has  won  a 
reputation  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
distinctive  taste. 

The  secret  processes  for  Runesten, 
Wyoming  Gold  and  Snowy  Range  cheese 
are  stored  in  the  corporation  vault  and 
In  the  mind  of  their  originator.  Mr.  Ped- 
ersen, whose  experience  in  cheesemakirg 
dates  from  his  native  Denmark  where  he 
studied  dairy  bacteriology  first  at  the 
University  of  Denmark,  then  as  an  ex- 
change student  at  the  University  of 
Miimesota. 

In  1933,  Pedersen  won  his  bachelor  of 
science  degree  and  soon  entered  the 
cheese  business  in  Minnesota  and  then 
South  Dakota.  He  first  visited  Wyoming 
in  1939  and  went  into  the  dairy  business, 
moving  to  Cody  where  he  developed  his 
Runesten.  a  cheese  he  describes  as  "the 
Danish  version  of  swlss  cheese." 

Pedersen  moved  to  Torrington  in  1964 
where  he  and  other  Wyoming  residents 
formed  Wyoming  Dairy  Poods.  Inc.  Here 
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tie  developed  his  Wyoming  Gold  and 
Snowy  Range  varieties.  He  says  Wy- 
oming Gold  is  excellent  for  cooking  and 
Snowy  Range  "a  fine  sandwich  filler  and 
good  with  pumpernickel." 

Perhap)s  the  most  unique  p^txiuct  is  the 
cheese  stick — about  4  inched  long  and  1 
Inch  square,  covered  with  a  protective 
wax  coating  and  available  in  all  three 
varieties.  This  is  such  a  popular  item 
that  the  Torrington  plant  )$  unable  to 
keep  up  with  orders. 

An  estimated  50,000  pounds  of  milk  Is 
processed  a  day  at  Wyoming  Dairy  Foods 
and  on  a  peak  day  as  much  as  3  tons  of 
cheese  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wyoming  is  proud  of  Mr. 
Pedersen,  the  good  people  of  Wyoming 
who  have  invested  in  this  homegrown 
Industry,  and  his  fine  product.  Wy- 
oming Dairy  Foods  has  don^  more  than 
demonstrate  Wyoming's  dkiry  poten- 
tial—it  serves  as  a  living  example  of  the 
strength  and  promise  of  our  smaller  com- 
munities. The  example  merits  the  at- 
tention of  other  small  comniunities  who 
are  determined  not  only  to  ptay  alive — 
but  grow. 


Reoarks  by  the  President  Before  the 
Convention  of  the  AmericKn  Associa- 
tion of  School  Adminiitrators 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILUIGAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  29,  1966 

Mr.  QILLIGAN.  Mr.  Spefiker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  another  moting  speech, 
has  given  Imaginative  aim  |to  his  pro- 
p-ams  for  a  Great  Society.     | 

In  a  speech  February  16  at  Atlantic 
City  to  the  American  AsscKiation  of 
School  Administrators,  he  orutlined  the 
historic  legislation  of  the  Congress  In 
1965  and  then  concentrated]  on  educa- 
tion. ] 

He  said  he  would  send  to  Congress  pri- 
ority requests  to  enlarge  Secondary  Edu- 
otlon  Act  programs;  double  funds  for 
Operation  Headstart;  obtain  funds  for 
we  National  Teachers  Corpe;  pass  a 
Child  Nutrition  Act'  which  wlD  help  pay 
lor  school  breakfaats  for  chfldren. 

He  also  said:  | 

U  education  Is  to  achieve  Iti    promise  In 
^ertca.  It  can  not  be  done  In  Washington 
Each  State  and  each  comfjunlty  must 


>loQe. 


.  ^™w^  f»im  cav.li  <.UUI^tUUlky  UlUSli 

InttUuti''*  °^  design  and  shbpe  Its  own 

The  President  sees  a  new  ai^^  enlarged 
rou  for  our  schools  as  the  center  of  com- 
munity life.  I  share  his  hope  that  more 
wequate  and  expanded  u^e  of  our 
"Shools  can  be  made. 

He  said  in  a  significant  paragraph: 
tiulJ^  provide  formal  educajtlon  for  all 
3  0^^"**  "  '''"  '^ot  cloeeTts  doors  at 

"Clock  It  will  employ  Its  bulWlngs  roynd 
-«  ciocic  and  its  teachers  round  the  year. 

•can  not  afford  to  have  an  $85  billion 
0B^\#  1  '"  country  open  less  than  30  per- 
"*">  of  the  time.  ' 

C^I 246^Part  3 


The  text  of  the  sdbech  follows: 

RSMABKS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  BErOEE  THE  CON- 
VENTION OP  THE  American  Assocmtion  or 
School    Administkators,    Atlantic    Citt, 

N.J.,   PEBHtJARV    ifl,    1966 

I  am  honored  to  accept  your  award  and 
happy  to  be  here  with  the  big  brass  of  Amer- 
ican education.  I  might  have  been  with  you 
tonight  under  other  auspices — except  that  30 
years  ago  I  left  teaching  for  a  different  pur- 
suit. 

Tonight,  our  professions  differ,  but  we  have 
the  same  task:  to  build  a  society  worthy  of 
freemen.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  our 
fathers  laid  the  foundations.  Two  years  ago, 
I  challenged  my  fellow  citizens  to  get  on  with 
the  Job.  I  said  that  we  must  build  the  Great 
Society  In  our  cities.  In  our  countryside — 
and  In  our  classrooms. 

Tonight  our  work  Is  underway.  Much  of 
the  needed  legislation  has  been  enacted: 
more  than  a  score  of  landmark  measures  in 
the  field  of  education  alone. 

It  Is  a  thrill  to  me  to  read  the  rollcaU  of 
these  historic  acts:  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  the  civil  rights  laws  of 
1964  and  1965.  medicare,  the  Natural  Beauty 
Act.  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

And — not  last  and  not  least — the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Laws  are  only  designs  for  achievement. 
The  barriers  we  must  overcome  do  not  yield 
merely  because  Congress  takes  a  vote  or  the 
President  signs  a  blU. 

Two  barriers  are  the  most  imyleldlng,  each 
reinforcing  the  other  In  blocking  our  prog- 
ress. 

The  first  Is  poverty.  We  who  have  worked 
in  schools  know  what  It  means  for  someone 
who  starts  life  as  a  victim  of  poverty.  It  Is 
a  hard  to  teach  a  hungry  child.  Poverty 
breeds  handicaps  of  mind  and  body  which 
cripple  him  before  he  has  a  chance  to  get 
ahead.  And  we  have  learned  all  too  well  that 
poverty  passes  on  Its  curse  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 

The  second  barrier  Is  racial  discrimination. 
Because  of  It,  children  grow  up  aliens  In 
their  native  land.  For  a  ghetto — whether 
white  or  black  or  brown — Is  less  than  half 
a  world.  No  child  can  be  fully  educated  un- 
less his  life  Is  opened  up  to  the  wonderful 
variety  this  world  affords. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  called  for  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966  to  promote  the 
worldwide  commerce  of  knowledge — to  de- 
clare that  learning  Is  not  a  commodity  which 
can  be  confined  at  the  water's  edge. 

Yet  within  our  own  country  there  are  still 
racial  walls  against  hope  and  opportunity. 
Between  the  slums  of  the  Inner  cities  and 
their  spreading  suburbs,  there  are  gulfs  as 
deep  and  wide  as  any  ocean. 

If  education  Is  to  be  worthy  of  Its  good 
name,  we  must  find  ways  to  span  these  gulfs. 
I  pledge  to  you  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  a  silent  partner  In  this 
enterprise. 

I  am  sending  Congress  five  top  priority 
requests: 

To  enlarge  each  one  of  the  programs  in  the 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

and  to  make  them  run  through  1970; 

To  double  funds  for  our  Imaginative  and 
precedent-breaking  Operation  Headstart 
which  will  next  year  help  more  than  700,000 
youngsters  from  poor  homes  get  ready  for 
the  rigors  of  learning: 

To  fund  the  new  National  Teachers  Corps 
so  that  o\ir  best  college  graduates  can  be 
recruited  to  work  In  our  worst  schools; 

To  pass  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 
help  pay  for  school  limches  for  those  who 
really  need  them,  without  subsidizing  those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  their  own.  We  also 
want  school  breakfasts  for  children  who 
wovUd  otherwise  start  the  day  with  empty 
stomachs. 

Finally — and  this  summarizes  reams  of 
recommendations  In  a  single  sentence-^ny 
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budget  this  year  proposes  a  $10  billion  Fed- 
eral Investment  In  education  and  training. 
In  1960  the  Government  was  spending  only 
a  third  this  much.  The  Office  of  Education 
alone  will  spend  on  programs  six  times  as 
much  as  It  did  6  years  ago. 

And  I  promise  you  that  this  Is  only  the 
beginning. 

Almost  200  years  ago,  James  Madison  de- 
clared that  Federal  and  State  governments 
"are  In  fact  but  different  agents  and  trustees 
of  the  people,  constituted  with  different 
powers,  and  designed  for  different  purposes." 
They  are  not  "mutual  rivals  and  enemies." 
They  are  partners. 

Madison's  definition  has  not  changed, 
though  the  partnership  grows  closer  and 
more  creative. 

If  education  is  to  achieve  Its  promise  in 
America,  It  cannot  be  done  In  Washington 
alone.  Each  State  and  each  commtmlty  must 
fashion  Its  own  design  and  shape  Its  own 
Institutions. 

But  we  will  need  a  common  vision  to 
build  schools  to  match  our  common  hojies 
for  the  future. 

Every  school  will  be  different,  but  the 
differences  will  not  range  as  they  do  today 
between  satisfactory  and  shocking.  We  will 
have  Instead  a  diversity  of  excellence. 

Tomorrow's  school  will  be  a  school  with- 
out walls — a  school  built  of  doors  which  open 
to  the  entire  community. 

Tomorrow's  school  will  reach  out  to  the 
places  that  enrich  the  human  spirit:  to  the 
museiuns,  the  theaters,  the  art  galleries,  to 
the  parks  and  rivers  and  mountains. 

It  will  ally  Itself  with  the  city,  its  busy 
streets  and  factories.  Its  assembly  lines  and 
laboratories — so  that  the  world  of  work  does 
not  seem  an  alien  place  for  the  student. 

It  will  be  the  center  of  community  life, 
for  grownups  as  well  as  children:  "a  shop- 
ping center  of  hximan  services."  It  might 
have  a  community  health  clinic,  a  pubUc  li- 
brary, a  theater  and  recreation  facilities. 

It  will  provide  formal  education  for  all 
citizens — and  It  wUl  not  close  Its  doors  at  3 
o'clock.  It  win  employ  Its  buildings  round 
the  clock  and  its  teachers  round  the  year. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  an  »85  billion 
plant  in  this  country  open  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

In  every  past  age.  leisure  has  been  a  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  But  in  the  age  waiting  to  be  bora, 
leisure  will  belong  to  the  many  at  the  ex- 
pense of  none.  Our  people  must  learn  to  use 
this  gift  of  time — and  that  means  one  more 
challenge  for  tomorrow's  schools. 

I  am  not  describing  a  distant  ut<^la.  but 
the  kind  of  education  which  must  be  the 
great  and  urgent  work  of  our  time.  By  the 
end  of  this  decade,  unless  the  work  is  well 
along,  our  opportimlty  will  have  slipped 
away. 

Many  people,  as  WlUlam  James  once  said, 
shed  tears  for  Jiistlce,  generosity,  and 
beauty — but  never  recognize  those  virtues 
when  they  meet  them  In  the  street. 

Some  people  are  this  way  about  rebuilding 
our  society.  They  love  the  Idea.  But  in 
the  heat  and  grime,  somehow  they  lose  their 
zeal.  They  discover  that  progress  Is  a  bat- 
tle, not  a  parade — and  they  fall  away  from 
the  line  of  march. 

You  know  that  the  Job  of  building  a  better 
school  and  a  better  nation  Is  hard,  often 
thankless,  work.  Someone  must  take  on  the 
perilous  task  of  leadership.  Someone  In 
shirtsleeves  must  turn  Ideas  into  actions, 
dollars  Into  programs.  Someone  must  fight 
the  lonely  battles  In  each  community — ^make 
the  accommodations,  win  the  supporters,  get 
the  results. 

Many  of  you  have  endvu-ed  this  hard  Jour- 
ney from  hope  to  reality — when  the  applause 
died,  the  crowd  thinned  out,  and  you  were 
alone  with  the  dull  administrative  details 
still  to  be  done. 
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But  Uila  la  bow  a  Qreat  Society  must  b« 
built:  brick  by  brick,  and  In  tbe  toil  and 
nolae  ot  each  day. 

We  bave  so  little  reason  to  be  discouraged. 
Others  face  tasks  so  much  more  dlfllcult  than 
oun.  Only  la£t  week  I  sat  across  the  table 
from  the  very  young  leader  of  South  Vietnam 
and  heard  him  say  of  hla  country:  "We  were 
deluding  ourselves  with  the  Idea  that  our 
weaknesses  could  not  be  remedied  while  we 
were  fighting  a  war.  •  •  •  We  will  not  com- 
pletely drive  out  tbe  aggressor  until  we  make 
a  start  at  eliminating  these  poUtlcal  and 
social  defects." 

The  work  of  hla  government  will  not  be 
easy.  But  these  are  not  timid  men.  They 
bave  learned  that  government  must  meet  tbe 
outreach  of  Its  people's  hopes. 

There  at  Honolulu,  I  pledged  support  to 
tbelr  plana  for  education  In  their  country. 
Tbla  year  alone  we  will  help  them  build  2.800 
classrooms,  nearly  three  times  the  average  for 
the  last  10  years. 

We  will  help  them  train  13.400  teachers, 
8  times  the  yearly  average  of  the  last  decade. 
We    will    help   them    distribute    nearly    6 
mllUon  textbooks. 

And  we  will  help  them  educate  almost  a 
fourth  aa  many  doctors  as  the  total  number 
they  now  bave. 

This  little  country  maintains  700,000  men 
In  its  armed  forces,  over  2>4  times  as  many 
for  Its  size  as  we  have. 

Tet.  these  leaders  voiced  no  weariness  be- 
fore the  task  of  getting  on  with  reforms  in 
education  and  health  and  agriculture.  If 
they  keep  their  commitment,  they  will  be  the 
real  revolutionaries  of  Asia.  For  the  real 
revolution  Is  to  build  schools,  and  through 
them,  to  build  a  nation. 

Wiiat  tbey  are  committed  to  do.  with  our 
help,  must  be  done  under  the  most  brutal 
conditions  Imaginable.  Their  civilian  popu- 
lation lives  in  constant  danger  of  terror  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Vletcong. 

tAst  year  over  13,000  civilians  were  kid- 
napped or  killed  by  Communist  terrorists. 
There  were  more  than  88,000  Inddenu  of 
terror — an  Increase  of  10,000  over  1084.  Two 
days  ago,  the  Vletcong  killed  SB  civilians  and 
wounded  T  others  as  they  rode  on  buses. 

Terrorism — deliberately  planned  and  ooldly 
carried  out — continues  to  be  the  chef  Instru- 
ment of  Vletcong  aggreaslon  In  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  not  Just  a  byproduct  of  their 
military  action;  tt  Is  tbe  way  they  hope  to 
win  tbe  war. 

Who — and  what — are  their  targets? 
Schoolteachers  and  school  administrators, 
health  oflBclals,  village  leaders,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, research  stations,  medical  clinics — all 
of  those  people  and  places  essential  to  the 
growth  of  a  healthy,  free  society. 

This  is  the  terrible  scarred  face  of  the  war 
too  seldom  seen  and  too  little  understood. 
Often  It  Is  not  even  reported  by  our  journals 
most  concerned  about  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
These  incidents  xisually  happen  In  rural  areas 
remote  from  the  camera's  eye.  Observers  are 
not  InTlted  when  the  Vletcong  murder 
the  mother  of  an  officer  In  the  Army  of  Viet- 
nam as  reprisal  against  her  son — or  torture 
and  dismember  the  master  of  a  local  school. 
But  people  who  hate  war  ought  not  Ignore 
this  strategy  of  terror. 

What  is  Its  purpose?  It  Is  through  fear 
and  death  to  force  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam into  submission.  It  is  as  simple,  and 
as  grim,  as  that. 
And  It  must  not  succeed. 
If  these  tactics  prevail  Is  Vietnam,  the; 
will  prevail  elsewhere. 

If  the  takeover  of  Vietnam  can  be  achieved 
by  a  highly  organised  Commimlst  force  em- 
ploying violence  against  a  civilian  popula- 
tloo.  It  can  be  achisved  in  another  country, 
at  another  time,  with  an  even  greater  cost  to 
freedom. 

If  this  "war  of  liberation"  triumphs  who 
will  bs  "Ub«»tsd"  next? 


There  Is  a  Job  of  liberation  In  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  liberation  from  terror,  liberation 
from  disease,  liberation  from  hunger,  and 
liberation  from  Ignorance. 

Unless  this  Job  Is  done,  a  military  victory 
in  South  Vietnam  would  be  no  victory  at 
all — only  a  brief  delay  until  the  aggressor 
returns  to  feed  on  the  continuing  misery  of 
the  people. 

We  have  the  military  strength  to  convince 
the  Communists  they  cannot  achieve  the 
conquest  of  South  Vietnam  by  force. 

But  the  building  of  a  better  society  is  the 
main  test  of  our  strength — our  basic  purpose. 
Until  the  people  of  tbe  villages  and  farms 
of  that  unhappy  country  know  that  they  per- 
sonally count,  that  they  are  cared  about, 
that  their  future  Is  their  own — only  then  will 
we  know  that  real  victory  Is  possible. 

I  came  away  from  Honolulu  filled  with  new 
hope  and  energy.  I  came  away  convinced 
that  we  cannot  raise  a  double  standard  to 
the  world.  We  cannot  hold  freedom  leas  dear 
in  Asia  than  In  Europe  or  to  be  less  willing 
to  sacrifice  for  men  whose  skin  Is  a  different 
color. 

If  this  yoimg  nation — ridden  with  danger 
can  show  such  determination,  we,  with  all 
our  wealth  and  promise,  must  be  no  less 
determined. 

Our  time  Is  filled  with  peril.  So  it  has 
been  every  time  freedom  has  been  tested. 

Our  tasks  are  enormous.  But  so  are  our 
resources. 

Our  biirdens  are  heavy  and  will  grow 
heavier.  But  the  Bible  counsels  that  we  "be 
not  weary  in  well-doing."  The  house  of 
freedom  may  never  be  completed,  but  it  will 
never  fall — so  long  as  you  and  I  and  those 
who  share  our  commitment  keep  this  vision 
of  what  we  seek  to  build. 


Aaron  J.  Racasin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or   TLOKIDA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  CoNOMssioNAL  Record  remarks 
which  I  have  prepared  concerning  the 
recent  elevation  of  Mr.  Aaron  J.  Racusln 
to  the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Pdrce  for  Procure- 
ment Management. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord 
as  follows  : 

Statxmkwt  bt  Sknatob  Smathdis:  Aason  J. 
Racttspt.  Dkrdtt  AssisTAjrr  SrcarrAaT  or 
TH«  An  FoBCK  roa  Psocuxxmxnt  Mamaqk- 

MSMT 

RecenUy  an  appointment  was  made  in  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  elevating  Mr 
Aaron  J.  Racusln  to  the  position  of  Deputy 
AsaUtant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Procurement  Management.  This  appoint- 
ment resulU  from  recognition  of  experience, 
dedication,  and  unusual  abUlty  as  demon- 
strated by  a  most  deserving  public  servant. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement,  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  have  been  aware,  for  many 
years,  of  Mr.  Racusln's  contribution  to  the 
small  bualneas  community.  With  Mr.  Ra- 
cusln in  this  new  poslUon,  I  am  certain  that 
the  Air  Force  small  biulness  program  will 
continue  to  grow  and  the  small  business- 
man's IntsresU  will  be  carefully  safeguarded. 

It  U  heartening  to  note  that  Mr.  Racusln, 
a  career  civil  servant  who  bai  worked  at  all 
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steps  of  the  procurement  ladder  and  whou 
experience  and  knowledge  have  made  him 
particularly  accredited,  has  been  elevated 
to  this  high  post.  I  am  equally  pleased  that 
the  Air  Force  has  shown  unusual  wisdom  in 
selecting  a  man  of  Mr.  Racusln's  caliber  to 
Implement  the  congressional  mandate  in 
behalf  of  the  small  businessman. 


The  World  War  on  Huagtt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   NOBTH   CASOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
do  I  include  in  the  Congressionai.  Rk- 
ORD  testimony  which  has  been  presented 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
but  I  am  doing  so  today.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee today  in  support  of  the  concept 
of  a  world  war  on  hunger  and  I  feel  that 
what  he  had  to  say  is  of  such  importance 
and  such  general  interest  that  it  should 
be  made  available  at  once  to  all  tbe 
Members  of  the  House  and  all  those  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Statement  or  the  SKcarrAST  or  Aoaicrn,- 

TCEE,    OavnxE    L.    Fbexman,    Betori  im 

House  COMMrrrEs  on   AcRicuLxuaE,  Pn- 

roaet  23,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commltte*. 
President  Johnson,  In  his  message  on  food 
for  freedom  less  than  2  weeks  ago,  proposed 
that  "the  United  States  lead  the  world  in  a 
war  on  hunger."  You,  in  this  committee 
today,  are  beginning  to  mobUize  our  forces 
in  that  war. 

I  sincerely  believe  that,  as  you  begin  your 
deliberations  today,  you  have  tbe  opportu- 
nity to  set  in  motion  a  policy  and  a  program 
that  will  be  heralded  in  the  years  ahead  u 
one  of  history's  greatest  steps  forward.  This 
policy.  If  carried  out  successfully,  will  do 
much  to  advance  and  Insure  a  bright  future 
for  American  agriculture.  It  will  provide 
continued  assurance  of  abundant  suppUes 
of  high  quality  food  and  fiber  at  fair  prices 
for  all  Americans.  And  It  will  firmly  estab- 
lish the  United  States  of  America  on  a  course 
of  world  leadership  toward  total  victory  In 
the  war  against  hunger — a  war  against  tb* 
enemy  of  all  mankmd. 

Victory  in  this  war  will  save  more  lives 
than  have  been  lost  in  all  the  wars  of  his- 
tory. In  opening  the  (loor  to  achieving  the 
potential  of  enough  food  and  fiber  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  people  In  all  nations  tt  will 
open  the  door  to  progress  in  every  other 
aspect  of  their  lives. 

To  the  millions  of  people  in  the  newly 
independent  and  developing  nations  oC  the 
world,  victory  In  this  war  means  the  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  deep  and  urgent  aspiration* 
for  higher  levels  of  living  under  freedom. 

To  those  In  the  highly  developed  nations 
that  already  enjoy  material  prosperity  In  s 
free  society,  it  means  continued  growth  in 
the  future  under  conditions  that  make  their 
freedom  more  secure. 

I  suggest  that  never  before  bave  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  so  great  an  opportunity 
to  ^unch  a  policy  and  a  program  that  means 
•o  mucb  to  so  many. 
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In  this  opening  testimony  on  the  food- 
for-freedom  bill  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  I  should  like  to 


nrrlew  with  you  the  basic  reasons  for  this 
new  program. 

These  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  problems 
fidng  the  world.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
new  conditions  prevailing  here  in  the 
United  States  pt  America. 

THE  THREAT  Or  HtTN^tK 

The  worldwide  problem,  only  recently 
commanding  widespread  public  attention, 
luu!  been  highlighted  as  a  race  between  pop- 
ulation and  food  supply.  There  can  be  no 
better  tribute  to  the  breadth  of  vision  and 
the  high  sense  of  responsibility  of  this  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Chairman,  than  the  fact  that 
you  have  devoted  your  first  week  of  bear- 
ings to  testimony  on  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  this  problem  from  acsne  of  this 
Nation's  most  distinguished  bxhX  competent 
autborltles. 

Tou  bave  heard  lucid  and  compelling  de- 
KTlptlons  of  the  population  explosion  that 
baa  come  upon  us  only  recently  as  death 
rates  In  developing  countries  bave  sharply 
declined. 

You  have  heard  how  millions  of  lives  that 
have  been  saved  by  successful  public  health 
measures  are  now  threatened  by  hunger. 
Improved  food  production  In  these  countries 
bat  not  kept  pace  with  Increaaed  needs. 

You  have  been  told  of  the  urgent  impor- 
tance of  policies  and  measures  to  control 
population  growth  in  the  developing  coun- 
trlea.  But  even  if  such  policies  succeed  as 
veil  as  can  be  reasonably  expected,  there 
will  remain  an  urgently  critical  need  for 
tood  for  at  least  one  or  two  decades  ahead. 

Some  of  the  authorities  to  whom  you  have 
llftened  have  been  less  pessUnlstic  than 
others.  But  all  who  have  given  serious 
Rudy  to  the  problem  are  agreed  that  unless 
present  trends  are  altered  much  of  the  world 
vUl  face  famine  of  massive  proportions 
vlthln  the  next  two  decades. 

Those  trends,  therefore,  must  be  changed. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message  on  for- 
eign aid  and  on  education  and  health,  ex- 
preaaed  this  administration's  determination 
to  offer  help  to  those  countries  that  seek  to 
iterelop  effective  programs  of  population 
control. 

And,  In  his  message  on  food  tor  freedom, 
the  President  charted  the  course  lor  help  to 
thoae  countries  determined  to  b(acome  more 
rtf-rellant  In  providing  enoutjli  food  for 
their  people. 

If  these  policies  and  programs  (u-e  adopted, 
>ad  If  the  developing  nations  vrlU  do  their 
PMt,  the  trends  that  forecast  th«  dark  sha- 
(w»  of  famine  can  be  reversed. 

The  population  trend  can  be  altered 
Mwnward. 

The  food  production  trend  can  be  altered 

upward. 

It  la  with  the  latter  that  we  afe  primarUy 
wncemed  today.  We  are  concerned  with  it 
ffl  terms  of  its  import  for  a  world  In  which 
P»<»  and  freedom  can  prevail.  And  we  are 
«mcemed  with  It  in  terms  of  Its  meaning 
w  American  agriculture. 


USDA'S   CONCERN 

long  before  American  newspapers  and 
"wanes  publicized  world  food  needs  In 
«»«  headlines  with  even  blacker  forecasts, 
^  Department  of  Agriculture  was  seriously 

for  more  than  a  decade  the  U8DA  has 
»«a  involved  in  helpUig  to  meet  the  food 
LaiTiiSv  '°™*  ''^  countries  under  Public 
uT.~"-  True,  the  extent  to  which  our 
K  il!^  abundance  could  b0  used  for 
»Sd  ^??**  ^^  measured  by  that  which 
«Md  be  termed  surplus.  Yet  the  $14  bU- 
^T,!i^*'?  "^^^  ^^  providing  food  and 
t^  w  developing  nations  have  done  more 
JJ»MJy  other  program  in  history  to  avert 

ftST'  '"^'nutrition  and  famlnet 
o«2n^n''!lf  ^^  *^°  program  has  been  In- 
s^r  hI  '*,"'*'<=*«<1  toward  encouraging  eco- 
S^'j57'°P°ifnt.     We  have  coSlsfently 
■^  our  agricultural  surpluses  Dor  assist- 


ance to  developing  countries  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  tinder  existing 
conditions  at  home  and  abroad. 

Five  years  ago,  when  I  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  office,  one  of  my  major 
concerns  was  to  Insure  that  the  unparaUeled 
productivity  of  our  American  farms  wpuld 
be  used  most  effectively — not  only  to  provide 
a  fair  reward  to  the  American  farmer  and 
abundant  supplies  to  the  American  consum- 
er— but  also  to  alleviate  hunger  and  want 
in  less  fortunate  countries.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  accept  the  idea  that  there  was 
any  real  stu-plus,  m  human  terms,  as  long 
as  btunan  beings,  even  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  suffer  for  want  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. 

One  of  my  first  inquiries.  l)ack  in  1961, 
was  for  an  assessment  of  the  extent  of  the 
need  in  the  years  Immediately  ahead.  When 
I  found  that  there  was  no  ready  answer  1 
requested  the  Economic  Research  Service 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  world  food  needs. 
In  October  1961  we  published  the  World 
Pood  Budget.  1962  and  1966. 

This  provided  our  first  comprehensive 
study  of  world  food  needs.  It  helped  to 
guide  our  programs  to  expand  commercial 
markets  for  the  products  of  American  farms. 
It  helped  us  to  plan  exports  under  our  food- 
for-peace  program.  It  highlighted  the  op- 
portunity for  using  food  abundance  to  help 
build  self-sustaimng  economies  In  coimtrles 
receiving  food  aid. 

This  effort  was  only  a  beginning.  In  Oc- 
tober 1964  we  published  the  World  Food 
Budget.  1970.  This  study  presents  the  re- 
sults of  an  expanded  effort  to  examine  the 
supply  and  utilization  of  food  commodities 
throughout  the  world.  It  assesses  world 
food  needs  and  biglilights  the  food  deficit 
that  prevails  in  two-thirds  of  the  world. 
It  evaluates  the  possibilities  of  closing  the 
food  gap.  And  It  outlines  the  problems  in- 
volved in  that  effort. 

In  Its  closing  paragraph,  the  World  Food 
Budget.  1970.  presents  the  following  conclu- 
sion: "While  U.S.  food  aid  will  Ukely  con- 
tinue to  play  an  Important  role  in  helping 
developing  countries  meet  emeiigency  needs 
and  achieve  more  rapid  economic  growth, 
food  aid  is  at  best  a  temporary  and  inade- 
quate measure.  Higher  food  production  is 
the  only  permanent  way  to  overcome  the 
food  gap  in  most  dlet-deflclent  countries, 
although  in  some  countries,  development  of 
nonfarm  resources  will  result  in  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  that  can  be  used  to  pay  for 
commercial  Imports  of  food." 

PRESmENT  JOHNSON'S  CHARGE 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the 
World  Food  Budget,  1970,  President  Johnson 
presented  his  1965  farm  message  to  the  Con- 
gress.    He  said  then: 

"The  disturbing  downward  trends  In  food 
output  per  person  in  both  Asia  and  Latin 
America  In  recent  years  must  be  reversed. 
And  these  trends  can  be  arrested  and  re- 
versed only  by  a  massive  mobilization  of 
resources  in  both  the  food-deficit  coimtrles 
and  the  advanced  countries  of  the  industrial 
West. 

"We  must  use  both  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance and  our  technical  skills  in  agriculture 
to  assist  the  developing  nations  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  Under  our  assistance  pro- 
grams we  will  make  full  use  of  the  agricul- 
tural know-how  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  in  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
State  universities.  We  will  enlist  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  private  agencies  and 
enterprises  of  all  kinds. 

"I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  others  concerned  to  study  and  recom- 
mend changes  in  agricultural  policy  that  may 
be  needed  to  accomplish  these  goals." 

These  were  the  guidelines  under  which  we 
have  carried  out  studies  to  determine  what 
legislation  ought  to  be  proposed  as  the  cur- 
rent Public  Law  480  expires  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    We  studied  the  question  In  coopera- 


tion with  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments concerned.  The  President's  recom- 
mendations for  a  new  bill  are  made  In  the 
light  of  two  major  changes  that  bave  taken 
place  since  Public  Law  480  was  enacted  back 
in  1954. 

roOO      NEBtS      INCREASE      SHARPLY— «T7aFLTTSES 
DECLINE 

The  first  of  these  changes  I  have  already 
noted.  The  world  situation  in  terms  of  food 
needs  is  much  more  alarming  today  than  it 
was  12  years  ago. 

The  second  change  arises  out  of  the  success 
of  our  domestic  farm  commodity  programa. 
With  the  legislation  you  enacted  last  yecu-, 
and  the  laws  already  on  tbe  books,  we  haye 
succeeded  in  supporting  farm  Income  while 
gradually  eliminating  unwanted  surpluses. 
We  now  expect  that  within  a  few  years  avail- 
able stocks  of  most  agricultural  commodities 
will  have  declined  to  a  level  no  higher  than 
need  for  an  ever-normal  granary.  It  is  there- 
fore no  longer  possible  to  envisage  an  effec- 
tive program  of  food  aid  based  on  surplus 
commodltlee. 

Our  first  task  in  developing  a  new  program 
to  meet  these  changes  was  to  examine,  in  as 
specific  quantitative  terms  as  possible,  the 
extent  of  food  needs  that  can  be  expected  to 
occur  in  aid-recipient  countries  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead.  In  this  task  we  built  on 
the  information  that  has  been  brought  to- 
gether in  the  World  Pood  Budget,  1970,  but 
we  projected  our  estimates  forward  to  1976 
and  beyond.  We  then  related  the  needs  thus 
projected  to  America's  capacity  to  produce. 

MZASURINO  THE  rOOD  DETICIT 

In  estimating  the  magnitude  of  the  food 
gap  we  used  grain  as  an  Indicator  to  simplify 
our  projections.  On  the  production  side  we 
based  our  assumptions  on  a  continuation  of 
recent  trends  In  grain  production  in  the  de- 
veloping countries — rising  at  a  rate  of  about 
2.6  percent  annually,  barely  keeping  up  with 
population  grovirtb. 

On  the  consun^>tlon  side,  however,  wa 
recognized  that  recent  trends  are  unaccept- 
able. Per  capita  consumption — ^now  aver- 
aging 10  percent  below  minimum  standards — 
has  been  increasing  only  about  one-third  of  1 
percent  a  year.  At  this  rate  it  would  take 
three  decades  to  bring  the  calorie  content  of 
consumption  up  to  bare  minimum  standards. 
This  rate  is  clearly  unacceptable  to  tbe 
hungry  nations  themselves. 

It  is  moraUy  unacceptable  to  us. 
We  therefore  based  our  estimates  on  a  more 
acceptable  target  that  is  within  reach — the 
achievement  within  one  decade  of  an  average 
per  capita  consumption  that  would  meet 
minimum  standards. 

If  agriculture  in  these  countries  fails  to 
improve  any  faster  than  its  present  rate  they 
would  experience  very  little  overall  economic 
growth — because  so  large  a  proportion  of 
their  total  output  comes  from  the  agricul- 
tural sector.  This  means  that  these  coun- 
tries could  not  afford  to  pay  for  imports  of 
food  to  fill  that  gap.  It  would  have  to  be 
provided  by  food  aid.  Let's  look  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  food  aid. 

Beginning  at  a  little  over  18  million  tons,  it 
would  reach  25  million  tons  by  1970,  42  mll- 
Uon tons  by  1975,  and  82  million  tons  by 
1960. 

CAN  U.8.  rOOD  riLL  THE  OAF? 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  supply  side.  Tbla 
represents  the  amount  of  grain  that  would  be 
available  for  food  aid — over  and  above  all 
domestic  uses  and  commercial  exports — If 
American  farmers  were  to  bring  back  Into 
production  aU  of  the  acres  now  diverted. 
This  is  based  on  expected  yields  under  cur- 
rent price  levels,  and  therefore  represents 
more  feed  grains  than  wheat,  even  thougb 
wheat  is  most  useful  as  food  aid. 

This  study  assumes  that  If  diversion  pro- 
grams were  ended  all  diverted  acres  wouM 
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probably  be  back  In  production  by  1B70. 
That  account*  for  the  sharp  rise  In  avail- 
ability shown  for  the  first  3  years.  After 
1970  the  nu>re  gradual  rise  represents  an  ex- 
pected Increase  In  yields  per  acre. 

If  we  were  to  follow  this  pattern,  by  1970 
we  would  be  producing  44  million  tons  more 
than  food  aid  reqiUremsnts.  By  1975  we 
would  still  have  an  annual  surplus  of  30  mil- 
lion tons.  (Where  would  we  put  It?)  By 
IMO  there  would  still  be  a  small  annual 
surplus. 

By  I98S  there  would  be  no  way  to  fill  the 
gap.  As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  food- 
for-freedom  message,  "the  time  Is  not  far 
oB  when  all  the  combined  production,  on  all 
of  the  acres,  of  all  the  agriculturally  pro- 
ductive nations,  will  not  meet  the  food  needs 
of  the  developing  nations — unless  present 
trends  are  changed." 

This  disaster  cannot  be  averted  by  calling 
back  Into  production  all  of  oui  diverted 
acres  and  shipping  the  surplus  to  the  hungry 
world.  It  Is  true  that  we  could  put  these 
acres  back  Into  production.  We  could  use 
them  to  produce  some  00  million  more  tons 
of  grain  for  use  In  food  aid  programs.  If  owe 
commodity  programs  were  adjusted  so  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  this  grain  would  be 
wheat  (which  now  constitutes  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  our  grain  shipments  under  Public 
Law  480)  the  coat  would  be  at  least  (2  billion 
higher  than  present  programs.  (This  Is  as- 
suming that  we  would  maintain  farm  Income 
at  Its  present  level.)  This  estimate  does  not 
Include  the  high  cost  of  constructing  In 
recipient  countries  the  port  and  related  fa- 
cilities that  would  be  necessary  to  handle 
such  an  Increased  volume  of  food  aid. 

But  even  at  this  cost  we  could  only  post- 
pone the  disaster  for  a  few  years.  The 
greatest  cost  would  be  the  lost  years — the 
years  during  which  those  massive  amounts 
of  our  grain  would  serve  as  a  crutch — as  a 
deterrent  to  delay  action  on  the  part  of  re- 
cipient countries  to  help  themselves.  We 
would  be  contributing  to,  rather  than  work- 
ing to  prevent,  that  disaster. 

ONLT    ON«   SOLCnON 

The  disaster  can  be  averted  In  only  one 
way — by  greatly  accelerating  the  expansion 
of  food  production  within  the  hungry  na- 
tions themselves. 

There  Is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  hungry 
nations  are  faced  with  a  tremendous  task  In 
Increasing  their  agricultural  productivity. 
Those  most  densely  populated  will  have  to 
do  It  the  hard  way  by  Increasing  yields,  for 
they  already  have  under  cultivation  most  of 
their  available  acres. 

Their  efforts  to  Increase  yields  face  many 
serious  roadblocks.  Some  of  them  even  lack 
sufficient  government  stability  for  the  estab- 
llsliment  of  effective  policies.  Most  of  them 
lack  Incentives  adequate  to  make  It  worth 
while  for  farmers  to  make  any  great  effort  to 
produce  more.  They  face  low  rates  of 
literacy,  lack  of  know-how.  and  the  absence 
of  means  by  which  to  help  farmers  use 
new  and  better  methods.  Essential  pur- 
chased Inputs  (fertilizer  and  other  chemi- 
cals, machines,  and  tools)  are  scarce,  and  the 
hungry  nations  have  little  foreign  exchange 
with  which  to  buy  them.  Lack  of  roads, 
marketing  facilities,  farmers'  cooperatives. 
and  sources  of  credit  are  other  handicaps. 
Most  of  them  are  in  tropical  regions  where 
agricultural  research  and  technological  ad- 
vance lag  far  behind  that  which  has  de- 
veloped In  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
world. 

With  all  these  handicaps,  these  hungry  na- 
tions will  need  to  Increase  their  agricultural 
productivity  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  ever 
achieved  by  the  agriculturally  productive  na- 
tions. Clearly  the  task  cannot — must  not — 
be  delayed. 

i     RKIJ>INQ    NATIONS   TO   HELP   THKMBELVES 

This  U  why  the  food-for-freedom  program 
{daces  highest  emphasis  on  self-help. 
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We  can  and  will  provide  technical  and 
capital  assistance  to  help  those  countries 
that  undertake  effective  programs  to  In- 
crease their  own  ability  to  provide  food  for 
their  people. 

We  can  and  will  help  to  fill  the  gap  In 
their  food  and  fiber  needs  as  they  pursue 
those  self-help  efforts  and  until  they  reach  a 
level  of  self-reliance  where  they  can  either 
produce  or  buy  what  they  need. 

The  task  Is  difficult,  but  not  impossible. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  studied 
In  detail  Increases  In  agricultural  productiv- 
ity over  the  years  1948  to  1963  of  26  develop- 
ing countries,  some  In  each  of  the  major  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  world.  Twelve  out  of 
the  twenty-six  have  Increased  their  agricul- 
tural production  at  annual  compound  rates 
of  more  than  4  percent  per  year.  This  sur- 
passes rates  ever  achieved  by  the  new  eco- 
nomically advanced  nations  over  comparable 
periods  of  time. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  In  varying 
degrees  to  their  success.  The  12  countries 
differ  widely  in  climate,  literacy  rates,  land 
resources,  culture,  and  governmental  sys- 
tems. They  had  only  one  factor  In  com- 
mon— a  national  determination  to  carry  out 
self-help  policies  to  Improve  their  food  pro- 
duction. 

With  similar  determination  and  with  as- 
sistance from  highly  developed  nations,  other 
countries  can  do  as  well.  An  annual  average 
Increase  In  agricultural  production  of  4  or 
6  percent  would  go  a  long  way  toward  de- 
feating hunger  In  the  decade  ahead. 

The  food-for-freedom  program  Is  directed 
toward  that  goal.  It  Is  directed  also  toward 
one  aspect  of  that  goal  that  deals  with  qual- 
ity as  well  as  quantities  of  food. 

One  of  the  most  serious  manifestations  of 
hunger  In  the  developing  nations  lies  In  nu- 
tritional deflclencles,  particularly  the  lack  of 
proteins  and  vitamins,  among  Infants  and 
young  children.  It  Is  esUmated  that  In  the 
developing  nations  of  the  free  world  some  171 
million  children  under  6  years  of  age  and  98 
million  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  suffer 
seriously  from  malnutrition.  Millions  die  be- 
cause malnutrition  has  sapped  their  resist- 
ance to  childhood  diseases.  Millions  who  sur- 
vive are  permanently  handicapped,  physically 
and/ or  mentally.  Progress  In  education  as 
well  as  the  nation's  capacity  to  carry  on  vig- 
orous economic  development  are  seriously 
retarded  by  the  degree  of  malnutrition  that 
prevails  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Today  we  know  how  to  meet  such  nutri- 
tional deflclencles.  We  have  developed  new 
methods  by  which  essential  food  require- 
ments can  be  produced  and  processed  at  low 
cost.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we 
are  stepping  up  our  own  acUvltles  to  meet 
the  problem  of  malnutrition. 

Other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  are 
also  attacking  this  problem.  The  AID  is  al- 
ready fortifying  donations  under  Its  Public 
Law  480  programs.  I  know  that  you  will  hear 
more  about  this  aspect  of  the  war  on  hunger 
when  Mr.  Bell  presents  his  testimony. 

WAK    ON     MANY    FRONTS 

Our  Government  Is  mobilizing  for  the  war 
on  hunger  on  many  fronts.  One  of  these 
fronts  was  described  by  President  Johnson 
In  his  message  on  foreign  aid.  He  proposed 
that  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment Increase  Its  effort  In  the  field  of  agri- 
culture by  more  than  one-third,  to  a  total 
of  nearly  »500  million.  One-third  of  this 
total  win  finance  Imports  of  fertilizer  from 
the  United  States.  The  remainder  will  fi- 
nance: Transfer  of  efficient  farming  tech- 
niques; Improvement  of  roads,  marketing  and 
Irrigation  facilities;  establishment  of  exten- 
sion services,  cooperatives  and  credit  facili- 
ties; purchases  of  American  farm  equipment 
and  pesticides;  research  on  soil  and  seed  Im- 
provementa.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Bell  will 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  this  effort  to 
asalst  these  nations  to  help  themselves. 


The  President's  message  on  health  and  ed 
ucatlon  likewise  offers  intensive  new  proi 
grams,  many  of  which  wlU  either  direcU?  or 
Indirectly  benefit  the  agriculture  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  help  to  win  the  war 
on  hunger. 

THX    FOOD    FOK    fRKXDOM    ACT 

Tou  In  this  committee  are  now  taking  un- 
der consideraUon  a  major  front  in  this  war 
Two  companion  bills  are  before  you  one  to 
authorize  a  new  5-year  food  aid  program  to 
replace  Public  Law  480  when  It  expSttt  on 
December  31,  1966,  and  one  to  provide  for 
an  "ever-normal  granary"  by  setting  up  com- 
modity reserves. 

The  Pood  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966  has  two 
new  features  of  utmost  Importance. 

POOD    AID    LINKED    TO    SELF-HELP 

The  first  Is  the  emphasis  on  self-help 
ThU  principle  is  referred  to  four  times  in 
the  bill  Itself.  It  becomes  an  Integral  part 
of  our  food-aid  program. 

This  link  between  self-help  and  food  aid 
is  essential  to  economic  progress  and  growth 
In  recipient  countries.  Instead  of  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  they  can  build  toward  the  freedom 
that  comes  only  with  self-reliance.  Instead 
of  an  economy  whose  growth  is  seriously 
held  back  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  In  rural  areas  are  still  outside  th« 
market  economy,  the  recipient  nation  can 
look  forward  to  the  overall  economic  progren 
that  follows  when  agriculture  becomes  mor« 
progressive  and  prosperous.  Only  when 
farm  people  begin  to  both  buy  and  seU  will 
these  countries  really  begin  to  move  their 
economies  forward. 

The  link  between  self-help  and  food  aid  U 
likewise  Important  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
agricultural  development  in  the  poor  and 
hungry  nations  offers  to  us  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  expanding  exports  of  the  producU 
of  our  farms  and  factories. 

We  know  that  economic  development  1b 
the  basis  for  expanded  commercial  trade. 
We  have  seen  proof  of  that  many  times  Id 
recent  years  as  we  have  observed  how  dollar 
sales  of  U.S.  farm  products  have  climbed  In 
countries  where  economic  growth  is  taklni 
place  most  rapidly.  For  example,  dollar  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  farm  products  in  the  5  fiscal 
years  1961-65  increased  over  the  5  years 
1965-59  by  16  times  in  Greece:  by  13  timet 
in  Taiwan;  by  10  times  In  Spain.  They  al- 
most doubled  in  Israel,  and  increased  by 
one  and  one-half  times  In  Hong  Kong.  We 
have  further  observed  that  for  every  10- 
percent  Increase  In  incomes  In  developing 
countries  we  can  expect  their  Imports  of  our 
agricultural  products  on  commercial  tenni 
to  increase  by  16  percent. 

And  since  economic  development  In  the 
hungry  nations  depends  so  much  on  In- 
creased agricultural  progress,  it  Is  only  bj 
hastenlngithat  progress  that  we  can  hope  to 
begin  to  tap  the  great  potential  market  that 
lies  dormant  In  the  underdeveloped  world. 

Finally,  the  link  between  self-help  and 
food  aid  Is  of  paramount  Importance  because 
It  Is  the  only  way  to  Insure  victory  In  the  war 
against  hunger.  By  means  of  this  link,  food 
from  American  farms  today  can  help  to  In- 
sure that,  by  that  time  In  the  future  when 
needs  would  be  so  great  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  met  by  American  productivity,  pro- 
ductivity In  the  developing  world  will  have 
Increased  enough  to  meet  the  need.  It  U 
only  by  this  link  with  self-help  that  Ameri- 
can food  aid  can  make  Ita  major  contribution 
to  banishing  famine  from  the  face  at  the 
earth. 

■NO   OF   StTXPLUS   CONCEPT 

The  second  new  feature  of  importance  in 
the  Food  for  Freedom  Act  Is  the  ellmlnaUon 
of  the  surpl'is  requirement.  Commoditiee 
to  be  furnished  would  be  those  determined 
to  be  available  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
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tore,  taking  Into  account  productive  capac- 
ity, domestic  requirements,  fitm  and  con- 
lumer  price  levels,  commerclaj  exporta,  and 
adequate  carryover. 

Food-for-freedom  needs  woMld  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  Secretary  When  he  exer- 
cues  his  responsibilities  unfler  domestic 
farm  programs.  These  programs  are  flexible 
enough  so  that  production  can  jaow  be  geared 
to  potential  use.  They  will  b^  administered 
go  that  American  agrlculturej  -will  produce 
enough  food  and  flber  to  n|eet  domestic 
needs,  commercial  exports,  foo<^  aid  for  those 
developing  countries  that  are  determined  to 
help  themselves,  and  reserves  adequate  to 
meet  any  emergency  and  to  ilnsure  price 
jtablUty.  J 

Commodities  available  to  liood  recipient 
countries  will  no  longer  be  be  limited  as 
they  have  been  In  the  past.  T}ie  commodity 
"mix"  sent  abroad  under  concessional  pro- 
jrams  will  be  geared  to  the  j  kind  needed 
rather  than  circumscribed  by  tjhe  kinds  held 
in  stocks.  We  can  expect  the  trend  to  be  In 
the  direction  of  commodities;  with  special 
nutritional  values.  ; 

Other  features  of  the  Food  jfor  Freedom 
Act  reflect  the  best  provisions  <  Public  Law 
480. 

Emphasis  on  expanding  International 
trade  and  building  marketa  Ifbr  American 
farm  products  Is  continued,  j  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  long-term  development  of 
markets  expanding  under  the  impact  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  Financing  will  continue 
under  the  Conmiodlty  Credit  Corporation. 
Private  trade  channels  will  be  used  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  Usual  mar- 
ketings will  continue  to  be  safeguarded. 
Donation  programs  through  voluntary  agen- 
cies will  continue.  There  wlU  be  Increased 
emphasis  on  combating  malnutrition  both 
In  terms  of  selection  of  the  commodities  and 
to  the  authorization  of  the  COC  to  finance 
the  enrichment  of  foods. 

In  the  proposed  act  all  sale^,  whether  for 
foreign  currencies  or  for  doU^s  on  credit 
terms,  are  placed  under  title  ^.  The  policy 
Is  established  to  shift  from  foi^gn  currency 
lales  to  dollar  credit  sales  at  »  progressive 
rate,  so  that  the  transition  can  be  completed 
by  December  31, 1971,  except  fof  U.S.  require- 
ments for  foreign  currencies. 

All  donation  programs  will  li>e  under  title 
n  of  the  act.  Donations  are  authorized  for 
rich  purposes  as  to  meet  emergency  food 
needs,  to  provide  food-for-worls  community 
Mid  economic  development  prcigrams  and  to 
«rry  out  the  U.S.  pledge  to  the  world  food 
program.  T 

Title  III  provides  for  uses  itihat  may  be 
JMde  of  foreign  currencies  thajt  accrue  from 
foreign  currency  sales.  Amoni  the  author- 
ized purposes  are:  To  finance Tl^.S.  expenses 
•broad;  to  develop  new  marketa  for  U.S. 
»grlcultural  commodities;  to  procure  equip- 
ment for  common  defense;  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development;  to  financjT  educational 
exchange  programs;  to  make  Dooley  loans; 
»nd  to  finance  research.  Anj(  U.S.  agency 
having  authority  to  operate  abBoad  can  xise 
toose  currencies  to  carry  out  It^  programs. 

I  know  you  will  study  this  ^aail  carefully. 
I  wui  be  glad  to  go  over  It  wlHh  you  to  an- 
swer any  specific  questions  yOn  may  have. 

FOOD    AND    FIBEB    BESEHTES 

TTie  companion  bill  reconunended  by  the 
President  would  authorize  estaliUshment  and 
"maintenance  of  reserves  of  fa»to  commodl- 
"••  This  bill  Is  Important  lio  the  people 
Of  the  United  States  as  consumers,  to  our 
customers  abroad,  and  to  those  developing 
wuntrles  who  must  depend  on  our  food  for 
»iew  more  years. 

I^w  many  years,  the  need  foi}  euch  reserve 
■rtth^  ''**'*   overshadowed   by  concern 

win  exce-sslve  supplies  of  agrlcMltural  prod- 
«™  But  wise  legislation,  ikproved  ad- 
™iniWraUon  of  our  farm  progtams  and  In- 
th7*r  ^°''*'^  demands  have  tiow  depleted 
«  stocks  of  most  farm  comi  *xlltles.    We 


do  not  want  to  permit  the  Inventories  of 
key  food  commodities  to  decrease  to  the 
point  that  we  cannot  meet  our  domestic, 
export  and  food-for-freedom  commltmente 
and  still  have  a  safeguard  against  an  un- 
foreseeable Increase  in  demand  or  an  un- 
expected reduction  In  supply. 

TliB  bin  woiUd  authorize  the  Conunodlty 
Credit  Corporation  to  establish  and  main- 
tain reserves  of  agricultural  commodities 
primarily  to  assure  a  continuous,  adequate, 
and  stable  supply  to  meet  domestic  requlre- 
mente  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  and  also 
to  meet  the  requiremente  of  commercial  ex- 
porta, domestic  food  programs,  and  the 
food-for-freedom  program. 

The  commodities  to  be  reserved  and  the  re- 
serve quantities  for  each  marketing  year 
would  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rlcvUttire  after  consultation  with  other  Inter- 
ested agencies  such  as  the  Departmente  of 
Defense  and  State.  They  would  be  an- 
nounced In  advance  of  the  marketing  year. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  adjust 
support  prices,  acreage  allotmente.  and  mar- 
keting quotas  to  achieve  the  production 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  reserves. 
Commodities  In  the  reserve  would  be  avail- 
able for  disposal  through  sales,  barter,  dona- 
tions, or  redemption  of  payment-ln-klnd  cer- 
tificates. 

Such  a  reserve  Is  not  a  new  idea — It  was 
the  basic  principle  of  the  ever-normal  gra- 
nary. In  periods  when  supplies  exceed  expec- 
tations and  needs,  we  set  aside  a  reserve  for 
periods  of  unusual  demand  or  a  short  crop. 

Actually,  public  concern  over  reserve  levels 
for  agricultural  producta  goes  back  nearly  15 
years  to  a  report  entitled,  "Reserve  Levels  for 
Storable  Farm  Producta,"  published  In  1962 
as  Senate  Document  No.  130. 

Department  speclallste  estimated  at  that 
time  that  a  reserve  of  350  to  400  million 
bushels  of  wheat  held  by  CCC,  In  addition  to 
normal  working  stocks  of  around  100  million 
bushels  held  by  the  trade,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  offset  the  effects  of  one  serious 
drought  year  followed  by  a  moderate  drought 
ysar. 

For  com  and  other  feed  grains,  a  reserve 
supply  of  700  to  800  million  bushels  would 
have  been  sufficient.  In  addition  to  normal 
working  stocks  of  around  300  million  bushels 
held  In  trade  channels. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  done  additional 
research  on  this  problem,  much  of  which 
contributed  to  the  1964  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  on 
the  subject. 

Under  present  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Is  imder  a  mandate  to  dispose 
of  ita  stocks  as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent 
with  ita  price-support  program  and  orderly 
market.  The  proposed  legislation  would  per- 
mit us  to  stop  short  of  total  disposition  of 
our  Inventories,  to  xise  the  reserve  to  meet 
priority  needs,  and  to  encourage  production 
of  those  Items  for  which  larger  reserves  are 
needed. 

Wheat  and  dairy  producta  offer  current  ex- 
amples of  how  this  authority  might  be  used. 
Oxu-  wheat  stocks  will  have  been  reduced  to 
about  a  reserve  level  by  next  June  30.  We 
have  advised  spring  wheatgrowers  that  there 
will  not  be  a  program  to  reduce  1966  acreages 
below  allotments.  If  it  appears  by  midyear 
that  the  June  30.  1967,  stocks  will  be  below 
reserve  needs,  we  may  wish  to  Increase  wheat 
allotmenta  by  enough  to  build  our  stocks  to 
reserve  levels  by  mld-1968. 

Dairy  producta  are  currently  In  short  sup- 
ply. We  have  virtually  no  Inventory,  al- 
though we  expect  to  acquire  some  producta 
again  this  spring.  We  have  already  an- 
nounced our  offer  to  purchase  dairy  producta 
for  school  lunch  programs  at  market  prices 
above  support  levels.  Under  this  bill,  au- 
thority would  be  provided  to  take  actions  to 
build  up  reserve  stocks  if  that  course  of  ac- 
tion seemed  to  be  required  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  and  stable  prices. 


CCC  Inventories  of  rice,  fata  and  oils,  and 
nonfat  dry  milk,  are  presently  low,  but  some 
of  these  commodities  may  be  Increased  as  a 
result  of  1966  production. 

To  the  extent  possible,  reserve  commodities 
would  be  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  overall  Inven- 
tory for  the  particular  conunodlty  without 
Individual  lot  specification.  Government- 
owned  stocks  of  reserve  commodities  In  most 
cases  would  be  stored  under  existing  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  storage  contracta, 
and  handled  In  the  same  manner  as  price- 
support  commodities — utilizing  the  usual 
and  customary  channels  of  trade.  Reserve 
Inventories  would  be  stored  In  or  as  near  the 
area  of  production  as  possible  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  cost  of  transportation  and  handling 
and  to  permit  greater  flexibility  In  making 
dispositions. 

Our  alms  would  be  to  xise  the  reserve  agri- 
cultural commodities  In  the  national  Interest. 
Under  emergency  conditions,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  emergency  would  dictate  the 
disposal  procedures  to  be  followed.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  dispositions  from  the 
reserve  would  be  made  under  procedures 
now  used  for  disposition  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  price  support  Inventories.  We 
would  plan  to  announce  our  procedures  as 
far  In  advance  as  possible,  so  that  producers 
and  the  trade  could  make  their  plans  for  the 
year. 

This  Is  an  Important  bill  at  a  crucial  time. 
We  need  It  to  protect  our  consumers  at  home. 
We  may  need  It  to  meet  commltmenta 
abroad. 

It  will  supplement  the  food  for  freedom 
program. 

THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  NEW  PROGRAM 

In  many  ways,  the  new  food-for-freedom 
program  will  operate  In  a  manner  similar  to 
the  operation  of  our  food-for-peace  program 
under  Public  Law  480.  But  the  new  legisla- 
tion, designed  to  meet  new  conditions  and 
lu-gent  needs  in  the  years  ahead,  will  call 
for  some  significant  modifications  In  the 
operation  of  the  program.  We  expect  that 
these  win  evolve  with  exi>erlence.  But  I  know 
you  are  Interested  In  our  expectation  as  to 
how  the  new  features  of  the  program  will 
be  Implemented.  I  will  try  to  summarize 
some  of  the  highllghta  of  these  new  features. 

GREATER  RESPONSIBrLITT 

Food-for-freedom  programs  and  domestic 
farm  commodity  programs,  while  not  depend- 
ent upon  each  other,  must  complement  each 
other.  This  will  add  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  administer  commodity  pro- 
grams In  a  manner  that  will  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  commodities  needed  for  food  aid 
as  well  as  to  meet  all  domestic  requlrementa 
and  commercial  exporta. 

Our  conuncKllty  programs  are  flexible 
enough  for  us  to  meet  that  requirement, 
especially  when  buttressed  by  legislation  for 
the  establishment  of  commodity  reserves. 
We  expect  that  quantities  needed  for  food  aid 
may  Increase  in  the  years  ahead.  As  needs 
Increase  we  can  call  back  into  production 
some  of  the  acres  now  diverted. 

Obviously.  If  this  Is  to  be  done  respon- 
sibly and  effectively  It  will  require  more  for- 
ward planning,  a  more  careful  evaluation  of 
prospective  needs  and  probable  supplies,  than 
was  required  when  food  aid  was  generally 
limited  to  "surplus"  commodities.  The  re- 
sources and  procedures  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  for  estimat- 
ing needs  oa  both  a  short-  and  long-range 
basis  will  need  to  be  expanded.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  need  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  foreign  policy  aspecta  of  food  aid 
and  the  degree  of  success  of  self-help  efforts 
In  recipient  countries  before  he  can  make 
final  determination  about  commodity  pro- 
grams. 
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ADAPTATION     OF     EXISTING      INTXRACKNCT 
PROCrDtTRES 

A  higher  level  of  Interagency  coordination 
will  be  further  Implemented  by  adapting  ex- 
isting Interagency  operating  procedures  that 
have  worked  well  under  the  old  program. 

Coordination  under  Public  Law  480  baa 
been  carried  out  through  the  Interagency 
Staff  Committee,  on  which  representatives  of 
Agrlcx^ture,  State.  AID.  Defense.  Treasury. 
Commerce,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
meet  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  USDA. 
I  would  expect  something  like  this  Inter- 
agency structure  to  continue,  but  that  Its 
Increased  responsibilities  would  enhance  Its 
Importance. 

rr,ofm  coosoination  or  rooo  aid  with  othxb 

ASSISTANCX  PBOOmAMS 

The  new  food-for-freedom  program  con- 
templates closer  coordination  of  food  aid 
with  other  assistance  programs  directed 
toward  food  and  agriculture  In  recipient 
countries.  President  Johnson,  In  his  message 
on  food  for  freedom,  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  unified  effort.  He  said:  "To  strengthen 
these  programs  our  food  aid  and  economic 
assistance  must  be  closely  linked.  Together 
they  must  relate  to  efforts  In  developing 
countries  to  Improve  their  own  agriculture. 
The  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment will  work  together  even  more  closely 
than  they  have  In  the  past  in  the  planning 
and  Implementation  of  coordinated  pro- 
grams." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
AID  have  for  several  years  been  developing 
closer  working  relationships  with  each  other 
In  the  food  aid  part  of  U.S.  assistance  pro- 
grams. But  the  kind  of  unified  effort  to 
which  the  President  referred  means  that 
Agriculture  will  also  be  called  upon  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  planning  of  agricultural  as- 
sistance activities  and  In  reviewing  the 
progress  made  In  agricultural  development. 

This  means  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
develop  closer  Interagency  operating  rela- 
tionships that  win  Involve  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  In  a  shared  concern  for— not 
only  the  food  component  of  assistance  pro- 
grams— but  also  that  part  of  economic  as- 
sistance that  relates  to  self-help  in  the  agri- 
culture related  sectors  of  developing  nations. 
This  planning  is  primarily  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  AID.  In  discussing  this  problem 
with  the  Administrator.  Mr.  Bell  and  I  have 
agreed  that  both  the  AID  and  the  USDA 
could  carry  out  their  respective  responsibil- 
ities most  constructively  If  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  accepted 
AID'S  Inviutlon  to  participate  In  the 
planning — particularly  for  those  major  aid- 
recipient  countries  where  problems  of  food 
and  agriculture  are  of  critical  Importance. 

Specific  procedures  wlU  be  worked  out 
under  which  such  participation  In  agricul- 
tural planning  can  be  carried  out  effectively. 
Through  such  participation  the  Secretary 
would  be  currently  informed  about  the  level 
of  success  of  self-help  efforts,  and  of  needs 
which  Agriculture  might  be  called  upon  to 
meet. 

INCaXASID    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    FROK    USDA 

President  Johnson  also  pointed  out  that 
AID'S  policy  of  "calling  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  assiune  Increasing 
reeponslblliUes  through  Its  International 
Agricultural  Development  Service"  wotild 
"become  even  more  Important  as  we  in- 
crease our  emphasis  on  assisting  developing 
nations  to  help  themselves." 

Mr.  Bell  has  indicated  hU  hope  that  the 
USDA  wlU  be  Increasingly  helpful  In  this 
area.  We  have  Just  signed  a  new  Inter- 
agency agreement  under  which  AID  seeks  to 
"enlist  as  fully  and  effectively  as  possible  on 
a  partnership  basis  the  i)ertlnent  resources 
of  the  Department  In  planning,  executing 
and  evaluating  those  portions  of  the  foreign 
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assistance  program  In  which  It  has  special 
competence."  Under  this  agreement  we  ex- 
pect to  expand  USDA's  participation  through 
participating  agency  service  agreements  with 
the  AID. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  thus 
become  Increasingly  Involved  In  providing 
technical  assistance  In  agriculture  and  re- 
lated fields.  We  will  be  able  to.  as  the  Pres- 
ident said,  "extend  to  world  problems  In  food 
and  agriculture  the  kind  of  cooperative  re- 
lationships we  have  developed  with  the 
States,  universities,  farm  organizations,  and 
private  Industry." 

EFfXCTIVX    BNCOUEACXMENT    Of    SKLT-HELP 

The  new  food-for-freedom  progrtmi  can 
truly  be  an  Instmment  under  which  the  mil- 
lions of  lives  that  are  now  threatened  by 
famine  under  present  trends  can  be  saved. 
But  this  will  result  only  If  It  proves  effective 
In  changing  those  trends  by  stimulating,  en- 
couraging, and — If  necessary — insisting  on 
effective  self-help  measures.  This  may  mean 
agreements  for  no  longer  than  1  year,  with 
provisions  for  periodic  reviews  of  progress 
made  toward  self-reliance. 

A  FOKECA8T 

I  should  like  to  conclude  this  testimony 
by  sharing  with  you  my  own  forecast  of  the 
course  of  this  new  war  against  hunger — a 
view  of  the  potential  outcome  of  the  fright- 
ening race  between  population  and  food 
supply. 

I  make  this  forecast  In  the  light  of  an- 
other explosion  that  has  taken  place  In  our 
generations-one  that  can  hold  far  greater 
meaning,  and  that  certainly  holds  far 
greater  hope,  than  the  explosion  of  popula- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  explosion  of  knowledge 
that  characterizes  our  times. 

Science  and  technology  have  progressed  so 
far  that  it  Is  now  physically  possible  to  pro- 
duce enough  for  abundance  for  all. 

But  science  and  technology  have  likewise 
progressed  so  fast  in  the  physical  and  ma- 
terial fields  that  our  knowledge  about  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  relationships 
necessary  to  realize  that  abundance  has  not 
caught  up. 

This  gap  lies  behind  one  of  the  moat  sig- 
nificant statements  that  I  find  In  the  World 
Pood  Budget,  1970:  "The  race  Is  not  so  much 
one  between  population  and  food  supply  but 
a  race  between  what  could  be  done  and  what 
will  be  done." 

What  could  be  done  has  been  largely  de- 
termined by  BclenUflc  and  technological 
progress. 

What  will  be  done  can  be  Influenced  In  a 
large  measure  by  how  you.  In  this  committee, 
take  the  lead  In  launching  an  all-out  war 
on  hunger  by  passing  the  Pood  for  Preedom 
Act  of  1966. 

Under  this  food-for-freedom  ■  program,  I 
foresee,  in  the  years  ahead: 

A  likely  increase  in  our  food  aid  programs, 
as  they  are  used  to  meet  the  deficit  in  de- 
veloping countries  making  a  major  effort  to 
Increase  their  own  food  production. 

A  consequent  corresponding  increase  In 
American  farm  production,  responsibly  car- 
ried out  under  our  flexible  farm  programs. 
As  I  see  It.  some,  but  not  all.  of  our  diverted 
acres  will  be  needed  in  the  years  Immediately 
ahead. 

A  gradual  shift  from  aid  to  trade,  tinder 
which  our  declining  exports  for  food  for  free- 
dom would  be  more  than  made  up  by  In- 
crea-ilng  exports  on  commercial  t-srms.  These 
increased  exports  for  dollars  would  be  a 
product  of  the  development  that  our  food 
aid  had  helped  to  bring  about. 

As  agricultural  progress  would  stimulate 
accelerated  economic  growth  In  the  develop- 
ing nations  I  would  hope  to  see  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  rising  incomes,  and  a  growing 
volimie  of  International  trade.  As  poverty, 
dependence,  and  Insecvirlty  decline,  and  aa 
more  of  the  developing  nations  become  able 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  enter  the  in- 


ternational commercial  market,  I  would  ex- 
pect a  more  rational  pattern  of  InternatlonsJ 
trade  to  develop.  That  would  mean,  for  th» 
American  farmer,  a  very  substantial  Increase 
In  our  exports  of  those  commodities  for  which 
we  have  a  real  comparative  advantage. 

Most  Important  of  all,  I  would  look  for- 
ward  hopefully  to  a  future  of  peace  and  free^ 
dom,  where  peace  would  be  more  secure  and 
freedom  more  widely  cherished  because  Um 
fear  of  hunger  no  longer  threatened  the  peo- 
ple of  any  nation.  ...  ^^ 

The  food-for-freedom  program  proposed  by 
President  Johnson  less  than  2  weeks  ago  li 
dh^ted  toward  that  goal.  Its  appeal  bai 
already  aroused  deep  Interest  around  the 
world. 

I  have  seen  cables  and  reports  telling  of 
that  appeal.  I  have  personally  seen  the  hope 
that  kind  of  program  offers  to  the  peasant! 
In  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  of  America  today  has  u 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  use  lu  abun- 
dance  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  bin — and  the  opportunity— are 
in  your  hands. 


Peace  Corps  Volnnteert 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  19«5.  two  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers— Miss  Karen  Ann  Hlner  and  Mr. 
Arthur  O.  Webster  HI— celebrated  their 
wedding  ceremony  while  on  duty  in 
Eastern  Nigeria.  The  bride  Is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  Honorable  William  S. 
Ayres,  of  Ohio,  while  the  groom  resides 
in  the  Second  District  of  Michigan,  which 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  this 
House. 

The  couple  met  in  training  last  sum- 
mer at  Western  Michigan  University  In 
Kalamazoo,  where  their  contingent  spent 

II  weeks  preparing  to  teach  In  Nigeria. 
The  wedding  was  conducted  in  Enugu. 

the  capital  of  Eastern  Nigeria.  The  wed- 
ding party  was  dressed  in  traditional  Ni- 
gerian attire  for  the  ceremony. 

Following  completion  of  their  Peace 
Corps  service  in  1967,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Web- 
ster plan  to  pursue  university  teaching 
careers,  and  hope  to  return  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nigeria  after  further  study 
in  the  United  States.  Both  are  enthu- 
siastic about  the  stimulating  atmosphere 
of  the  new  university,  built  with  U.S.  aid. 
The  University  of  Nigeria  is  presently 
a  partner  school  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, and  participates  in  the  interna- 
tional exchange  program  of  American 
and  Nigerian  students  and  faculty. 

Karen  and  Gary  have  expressed  their 
hope  that  more  projects  of  this  type  will 
arise  as  part  of  America's  program  of 
aid-ln-self-development  to  the  new  Afri- 
can States.  I  am  proud  of  their  service; 
it  symbolizes  the  dedication  of  some  9,000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  serving  In  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  Join  me  In  wishing  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webster  a  long  and  happy  life  to- 
gether. 


February  2Uy  1966 

SENATE 

Thirsday,  February 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o|(ilock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  ordet  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Met- 

CAir). 

Rev.  John  C.  Masoie,  aaaoclatc  mln- 
irter.  Foundry  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  In  ihls  hour  we 
would  pray  for  Thy  loving  kindness  and 
tender  mercy  upon  this  our  Nation,  and 
upon  the  leaders  here  assembled  on  this 
day. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  awesome  bur- 
dens upon  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
land,  and  the  heavy  decisloDB  which  rest 
upon  those  who  make  our  Ijaws,  and  the 
dangers  wliich  beset  those  who  protect 
our  Nation.  We  are  thanfcfUl  that  Thy 
protecting  arms  have  been  around  the 
President  of  this  Senate  in  his  journey 
of  understanding  and  recottciliatlon. 

O  God,  it  is  our  fervent  prayer  that — 
through  the  fog  of  confusion  we  may 
see  a  pathway  made  straight;  amidst 
the  clouds  of  conflict  we  njiBy  view  the 
sunlight  of  peace.  i 

Great  Father  of  mank^d,  in  Thy 
wisdom  Thou  gavest  Thy  Son  to  teach 
us  how  to  live  in  peace  and  love. 

0  Lord  and  Master,  suffet*  us  never  to 
be  complacent  in  the  face  of  wrong; 
stab  our  conscience  as  long  ^  little  chil- 
dren starve  in  our  slums  ot  aging  peas- 
ants suffer  in  the  burning  jungles  of 
the  East.  And  may  that  indent  free- 
dom to  voice  concern  for  our  America 
never  cease.  May  discord  of  debate  and 
confrontation  never  destroy  the  unity 
of  purpose  nor  sever  the  Btrong  cords 
which  bind  us  together  as,  brothers  in 
this  blessed  Nation. 

And  now,  stir  our  hearts  with  har- 
monies of  majestic  song — 

"Long  may  our  land  b*  bright. 
With  freedom's  holy  lipht 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 
Great  God  our  King." 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAI, 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  if  Louisiana, 
uid  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966.  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMIENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
^wl  by  unanimous  consent*  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  rqutine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
^mmittee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 


Sciences  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisitina.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  purposes  of  discussion,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, that  on  Friday,  debate  on  each 
amendment  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  acting  majority 
leader;  and,  further,  that  debate  on  the 
bill  be  limited  to  4  hours,  2  hours  on  each 
side.  ' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Objection  is  heard. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore annoimced  that  on  today.  February 
24,  1966.  the  Vice  President  had  signed 
the  enrolled  bUl  (S.  1904)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  give  to 
the  Indians  of  the  pueblos  of  Acoma. 
Santa  Ana.  and  Zia  the  beneficial  inter- 
est in  certain  federally  owned  lands  here- 
tofore set  aside  for  school  or  administra- 
tive purposes,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Itdd  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Repobt  on  Liquidation  or  Stocks  or  Acri- 
cuLTORAL  Commodities  Held  by  Commod- 
ity Ckjedit  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  orderly  liquidation  of  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodities  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  markets  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  dated  January  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Title  I  Agreements  Under  Agri- 

CTTLTXTRAL   TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSIST- 
ANCE Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Administra- 
tor, Fwelgn  Agricultural  Service,  Etepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  title  I  agreements  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  for  January  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  P^mal  Settlement  or  Claim  or 
Certain  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  pro- 
ceedings have  been  finally  concluded  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  the  Seminole  Nation, 
Docket  No.  248  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report    on    Research    and    Dzvxlopmknt 
Procttremknt  Actions 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  (Procurement),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant  to   law,   a   report   on   research    and 


development  procur«nent  actions  of  $50,000 
and  over,  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
December  31,  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
reix>rt) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Amendment  or  Title  m  or  Federal  Civil 
Detensi  Act  or  1950 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  provisions  of  title 
in  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960,  as 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  _ 

Extension  or  DErsNSE  Production  Act  or 
1950 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Amxmd- 
Msrrs  or  1966 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  hoiia- 
ing  and  urban  development  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

URBAN  Development  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  incentives  to  planned  metropoli- 
tan development  and  to  otherwise  assist 
urban  development  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Amendment  or  Commttnications  Act  or  1934 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  to  give  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  certain  additional  regu- 
latory authority  over  communication  com- 
mon carriers  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  or  UJS.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Culturai, 
Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Conmilssion  on  IntemaUpnal  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Oommls- 
slon,  entitled  "Open  Hearts  Open  Minds — 
How  America  Welcomes  Foreign  Visitors" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Personal  and  Real  Property  Re- 
ceived BY  State  Surplus  Property  Aoen- 
ciEs  roR  Distribution  to  Public  Hkaltk 
AND  Educational  Institutions 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pxirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on  personal 
and  real  property  received  by  State  surplus 
property  agencies  for  distribution  to  public 
health  and  educational  institutions  and  civil 
defense  organizations,  for  the  6-month  pe- 
riod ended  December  31,  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Reports  or  Acting  Comptroller  OExmuu. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  confidential  report  on  po- 
tential savings  through  direct  procurement 
of  components  used  in  production  of  varia- 
ble timing  fuses  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 
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A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pxir- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  approval 
of  mortgage  Insurance  on  housing  project 
for  the  elderly  in  Hoiuton.  Tex.,  Pederal 
Housing  Administration,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  dated 
February  l&fl6  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  pricing  of  recorders 
purchased  from  Midwestern  Instrimients. 
Inc..  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Department  of  the  Air 
Ptorce,  dated  February  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  need  to  reexamine 
planned  replacement  and  augmentation  of 
high-endurance  vessels,  western  area.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Treariiry  Department,  dated 
February  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Information  relat- 
ing to  local  employment  created  by  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  Area  De- 
velopment Administration,  Department  of 
Conwnerce,  dated  February  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  actions  being  taken 
to  achieve  greater  utilization  of  llmlted- 
Ufe  and  long-supply  items  In  civil  defense 
medical  stockpile  managed  by  Public  Health 
Service.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dated  February  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  cost-shar- 
ing arrangements  with  the  State  of  Oregon 
for  the  operations  of  flsh  hatcheries.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  Department  of  the  Interior 
dated  February  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Inclusion  of  bal- 
conlea  and  use  of  high-cost  brick  In  con- 
structing low-rent  public  Housing  projects 
Public  Housing  Administration,  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  dated 
February  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatlozia. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  allocation  of  school 
facility  costs  to  Ave  federally  assUted  urban 
renewal  projects  In  New  Jersey  and  Illinois 
Urban  Renewal  Administration.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  dated 
February  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  need  to  strengthen 
supervision  over  city  delivery  carriers.  Post 
Office  Department,  dated  February  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  need  to  consider 
storing  processed  commodities  on  a  daily- 
rate  basis.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  February 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 


Febrmry  2k,  1966 


A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  ap- 
proval of  mortgage  Insurance  for  a  housing 
project  for  the  elderly  located  near  Port 
Worth,  Tex..  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, dated  February  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  audit  of  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  fiscal  year  1966,  dated 
February  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

R*Po«T  ON  Extension  of  Cbktain  Concession 

CONTRACTS   AND   PERMITS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  extension  of  certain  conces- 
sion contracts  and  permits  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


Reports  on  Petitions  Granting  Third  and 
Sixth  Prctehence  Classitication  to  Cer- 
tain Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  approved 
according  the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions 
third  preference  and  sixth  preference  classi- 
fication (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Cost   Ascertainment   Report,    Post   Office 

Department 

A    letter    from    the    Postmaster    General, 

ti*ismlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  cost  ascer- 

t/lnment   report    of    that    Department,    for 

M^e  fiscal  year  1966   (with  an  accompanying 

Report) ;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Post  Office  and 

/ClvU  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Delaware;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  22 
"Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  succession  to 
the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  and  to 
cases  where  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office 
"Whereas  at  the  1st  Session  of  the  89th 
Congress  of   the  Umted  States,  beg\m  and 
held  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  Wednes- 
day, the   4th   day  of  January   1965.  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  In  Congress 
assembled   (two-thirds  of  each  House  con- 
curring therein),  that  the  following  article 
be  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents   and  piuposes   as   part   of   the  said 
Constitution,  viz: 


"  'article  — 

"  'Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become  Pres- 
ident. 

"  "Sic.  2.  Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 


"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans 
mlU  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  Ou, 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ren 
resentatlves  his  written  declaration  that  he 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  and  imtll  he  transmlte  to  them 
a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary  such 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  th* 
Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

"  -Sh:.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide  trans- 
mlt  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  la  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President 

••  'Thereafter,  when  the  President  trananiti 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives his  written  declaraUon  that  no  in- 
ability exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  offlcen 
of  the  executive  department  or  of  such  othw 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide  trans- 
mit within  four  days  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  their  written  decla- 
ration that  the  President  Is  imable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 
Thereupon  Congress  shall  decide  the  Issue 
assembling  within  forty-eight  hours  for  that 
purpose  if  not  In  session.  If  the  Congress, 
within  twenty-one  days  after  receipt  of  the 
latter  written  declaration,  or.  If  Congress  Is 
not  In  session,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
Congress  Is  required  to  assemble,  determines 
by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  that  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powen 
and  duties  of  hU  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  continue  to  discharge  the  same  as  Act- 
ing President;  otherwise,  the  President  shall 
resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office': 
Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  123d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  {the  Senate  concurring  therein): 

"Section  1.  That  the  said  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby  rati- 
fied by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  and  shall  be  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"Sec.  2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  concurrent  resolution  shall  be  for- 
warded by  the  Governor  of  this  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  VS.  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  and  the  secretary  of  the 
senate  be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed,  to 
deliver  to  the  said  Governor  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  at  their  earliest  conven- 
ience." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  East  Central 
Florida  Regional  Planning  CoimcU.  favor- 
ing a  careful  reconsideration  of  the  proposed 
site  change  of  the  manned  orbital  laboratory 
program  from  Cape  Kennedy:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  favoring 
the  selection  of  that  city  as  a  demonstration 
city;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Spokane  Tribe 
of  Indians,  opposing  any  change  In  the  posi- 
tion of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  convention  of 
the  diocese  of  Washington  of  the  Episcopal 
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Church,  District  of  Columtlft,  relating  to 
tecurity  under  the  law;  to  Ithe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  i 

The  petition  of  John  F.  Btnadley,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  relating  to  the'*erms  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  Congressmen; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  St.  Louis  Covinty, 
Ulnn.,  urging  reconsideration  of  the  proposal 
that  a  reduction  be  made  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  aid  to  Impacted  areata  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Auke  Bay  Poet 
No.  25,  the  American  Legl^D,  Auke  Bay. 
Alaska,  commending  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GBUENrNGj  for  the  service  rendered  by 
blm  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  the  so- 
called  cold  war  GI  bill  of  rlgllts  bill;  ordered 
to  Ue  on  the  table.  I 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tl^9  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Parma,  Ohio,  expressing  ap- 
preciation to  Vice  President  Humphrey  for 
bis  recent  visit  to  that  city;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  df  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  jft-om  the  Com- 
mittee on  PHnance,  with  ameindmenta: 

HR.  9883.  An  act  to  amend  subchapter  S 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1007).  j 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  12563.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  (Rept.  No- 1008) . 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


were  intro- 

by  unani- 

;taie,  and  re- 


ahd 


Bills  and  a  joint  resolutida 
duced,  read  the  first  time, 
mous  consent,  the  second 
ferred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.2973.  A  bill  to  pemUt  Edj^tard  C.  Bower 
to  serve  as  a  director  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
National  Bank  prior  to  his  iobtalnlng  U.S. 
citizenship;  to  the  CommlttM  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  1 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  hUiself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  Yorli) : 

S.  2974.  A  bill  to  amend  i  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  more  effective 
development  and  utilization  <)f  the  Nation's 
manpower  resources  by  expanding,  modern- 
ising, and  improving  operations  under  such 
»ct  at  both  State  and  Pederal  levels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
»nd  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  wbich^ppear  under  a 
•eparate  heading.)  \ 

By  Mr.  SMATHEEIS:         ' 

8.2975.  A  bill  to  amend  :«he  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, in  order  to  make  unlawful  certain  actions 
designed  to  influence  Individuals  to  refuse 
or  evade  registration  or  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purpose*;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  SMAtweas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
•  •eparate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska) : 

8. 2976.  A  bin  to  provide  foil  the  construc- 
tion of  welU  and  other  facilities  necessary 
w  provide  a  supplemental  w^ter  supply  to 
M*  lands  of  the  Mirage  Plata  Irrigation  DU-  " 
'net.  Mirage  Plata  project.  Nebraska,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunitcce  on  Interior 
•nd  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  2977.  A    bill    to    provide    Incentives    to 
planned  metropolitan  development   and   to 
otherwise  assist  urban  development;  and 

S.  2978.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  developwnent; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  lilmself,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  DODD,  and  Mr.  Salton- 

STALL) : 

S  J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  concerning 
the  above  Joint  resolution,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


cxn- 
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MANPOWER  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Wagner -Peyser  Act  so  as  to 
provide  for  more  effective  development 
and  utilization  of  the  Nation's  manpower 
resources  by  expanding,  modernizing, 
and  improving  operations  under  such  act 
at  both  State  and  Federal  levels,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2974)  to  amend  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act  so  as  to  provide  for  more 
efifective  development  and  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  resources  by  ex- 
panding, modernizing,  and  improving 
operations  under  such  act  at  both  State 
and  Federal  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  pri- 
mary goal  of  this  Nation's  economic  and 
manpower  policies  is  the  full  and  efficient 
development  and  utilization  of  its  man- 
power resoiu-ces.  During  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations,  our  com- 
mitment to  these  goals  has  taken  on  new 
meaning.  We  have  begun  to  experi- 
ment with  the  full  utilization  of  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  which  are  essential 
for  the  rapid  economic  growth  necessary 
to  achieve  and  maintain  full  employment. 
In  addition,  we  have  complemented  this 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  with  legisla- 
tion designed  to  promote  an  active  and 
aggressive  manpower  policy.  The  results 
of  these  efforts  are  everywhere  appar- 
ent— unemplosmient  which  was  6.7  per- 
cent in  1961  has  fallen  to  4  percent; 
gross  national  product  which  was  $520 
billion  in  1961  rose  to  $675  bUlion  in  1965. 

The  results  are  encouraging  and  the 
lessons  are  instructive,  but  our  efforts 
represent  only  a  beginning  and  we  must 
go  forward.  This  Nation  cannot  be 
satisfied  while  32  million  of  her  citizens 
remain  in  poverty,  while  Negro  unem- 
ployment remains  twice  that  of  whites 
and  teenage  unemployment  thrice  that  of 
others,  and  while  coimtless  millions  have 
been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  real- 
ize their  full  potential. 


Our  continuing  efforts  to  create  full 
and  efficient  development  and  utilization 
of  our  human  resources  are  dependent 
upon  the  Implementation  of  our  major 
legislation  at  the  local  commimity  level. 
This  Implementation  can  be  only  as  ef- 
fective as  the  institutions  which  operate 
at  this  level. 

One  of  these  agencies  Is  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service.  With  Its 
2,000  local  ofBces,  the  employment  serv- 
ice reaches  Into  the  core  of  every  city  and 
rural  area.  It  provides  the  facilities  for 
those  who  seek  assistance  In  choosing 
careers  and  finding  new  or  better  jobs. 

The  Employment  Service  has  been 
given  increased  responsibilities  In  recent 
years.  Already  more  than  20  pieces  of 
major  legislation  are  Implemented,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  by  or  through  the  Em- 
plojrment  Service. 

Much  has  happened  in  the  more  than 
three  decades  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  paissage  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of 
1933  which  created  the  EmplosTnent 
Service.  During  this  period,  the  Em- 
ployment Service  has  been  transformed 
from  a  labor  exchange  into  our  front- 
line agency  for  translating  manpower 
policy  and  legislation  Into  operational 
reality.  It  now  provides  comprehensive 
manpower  services  to  all  jobseekers. 

These  services  Include  Interviewing, 
testing,  occupational  counseling,  referral 
for  vocational  education  and  on-the-job 
training,  and  Job  development  and  place- 
ment. 

These  direct  personal  services,  in  turn, 
depend  up>on  the  collection,  analysis, 
dissemination,  and  Immediate  availabil- 
ity of  current  labor  market  Information. 

Information  must  be  available,  not 
just  for  local  job  placement  but  for  the 
matching  of  men  and  jobs  across  State 
lines  and  from  one  labor  market  to  an- 
other. 

There  must  also  be  Information  on 
employment  trends,  technological  de- 
velopments, and  local,  regional,  and  na- 
tional economic  changes. 

Finally,  the  employment  interviewer 
and  counselor  must  have  occupational 
guidance  and  career  development  infor- 
mation. 

To  provide  these  services  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  requires  no  less  than  a  mod- 
ern automatic  data  processing  system 
joining  every  emplosmaent  center 
throughout  the  country. 

To  fulfill  its  assigned  mission,  the  Em- 
ployment Service  must  have  qualified, 
well-paid  professional  and  administra- 
tive personnel  at  all  levels.  Minimum 
professional  standards  and  salaries 
should  be  established  for  Employment 
Service  persormel. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  requirements  of  a  modem  manpower 
services  agency. 

The  time  has  come  to  update  the  man- 
date of  the  Employment  Service  and  to 
more  clearly  define  Its  functions  and 
responsibilities.  The  bill  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  contains  this  updated  man- 
date and  provides  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  the  tools  necessary  to  transform  the 
Employment  Service  Into  a  manpower 
services  agency  which  Is  so  vitally  needed 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  meet  the  human 
commitments  of  the  Great  Society. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Senator  Kzhntdt  of  New  York,  has 
Joined  In  sponsoring  the  Manpower  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1966  and  that  Representative 
EucER  J.  Holland,  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
is  introducing  identical  legislation  today 
in  the  House. 

The  Holland  subcommittee  and  the 
Bubcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  have  scheduled  joint 
hearings  on  the  Manpower  Services  Act 
beginning  March  7. 


PROPCN3ED  LEGISLATION  TO  FUR- 
THER AMEND  THE  UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY  TRAINING  AND  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  In  order  to 
make  unlawf'ol  certain  actions  by  smy 
person  or  persons  designed  to  Influence 
Individuals  to  refuse  or  evade  registra- 
tion or  service  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

Briefly,  the  measure  would  prohibit 
such  practices  as  calling  upon  students 
to  ignore  the  directives  of  their  local 
draft  boards,  as  well  as  urging  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  come  home. 

It  is  also  designed  to  outlaw  harassing 
telephone  calls  to  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families,  as  well  as  the 
activities  of  Individuals  like  Ronald 
Ramsay,  who  by  his  own  admission  has 
been  making  tape  recordings  for  Radio 
Hanoi  exhorting  American  servicemen  to 
cease  carrying  out  their  duties  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Several  measures  have  already  been  in- 
troduced, some  of  which  are  questionable 
from  the  standpoint  of  whether  or  not 
they  violate  legitimate  discussions  of 
the  issues  under  the  doctrine  of  free 
speech  guaranteed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
the  proposed  measure  corrects  these  de- 
fects while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
legitimate  discussion  of  the  Issues. 

This  Is  a  sincere  effort  to  take  care  of 
the  problem,  while  not  stifling  honest  de- 
bate or  legitimate  discussions  of  Issues 
that  could  produce  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  the  Nation's  policymakers.  It 
is  solely  designed  to  prohibit  dangerous, 
seditious  actions  that  imdermlne  and 
subvert  the  effectiveness  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
the  framework  of  law  around  which  our 
society  is  constructed. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  policies  America  is  pur- 
suing in  Vietnam,  and  counsel  against 
this  Nation^  participation  in  tliat  con- 
flict. But  the  vast  majority  of  these  In- 
dividuals recognize  that  one  can  propose 
a  policy  and  attempt  to  change  it  without 
subverting  the  best  Interests  of  this 
Nation. 

The  purpose  of  the  measure,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  is  designed  solely  to 
prevent  activities  on  the  part  of  any 
person  or  persons  which  go  beyond  legiti- 
mate discussion  of  the  Issues.  Threaten- 
ing telephone  calls  to  the  family  of  a 


serviceman  in  Vietnam,  radio  programs, 
recorded  for  use  by  a  government  that 
is  killing  Americans  every  day  on  the 
battlefields  of  southeast  Asia,  or  a  voice 
that  attacks  the  very  foxmdation  stones 
of  the  community  by  inciUng  open  law- 
breaking  certainly  are  matters  beyond 
the  realm  of  free  speech. 

The  proposed  measiire  is  aimed  at 
making  such  actions  unlawful  while  at 
the  same  time  upholding  the  constitu- 
tional freedom  guaranteed  individuals. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  committee  to 
which  this  measure  Is  referred  will  act 
promptly  and  favorably  so  that  it  can  be 
enacted  Into  law  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  much 
needed  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  be  prmted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bin  will  be  prmted  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2975)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service 
Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  make  unlaw- 
ful certain  actions  designed  to  influence 
individuals  to  refuse  or  evade  registra- 
tion or  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Smathirs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Cormnlttee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  to  the  Record,  sls  follows: 

8.  2976 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
12   of  the   Universal   Military   Training   and 
Service  Act,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.8.C.  462). 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
",  or  who  conspires  to  commit  any  one  or 
more  of  such  offenses",  the  following:   "or 
any  person  or  persons  who  distribute  or  at- 
tempt to  distribute  any  written  or  printed 
matter  which  counsels,  advises  or  urges  In- 
dividuals subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  to  evade  or  refuse  registration  or  service 
In  the  armed  forces,  or  to  refuse  to  comply 
with  or  evade  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  direction 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  or  who  know- 
ingly counsel,   advise,   or  urge   the   parent, 
guardian,  or  wife  of  an  individual  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  to  counsel,  advise. 
or  urge  such  Individual  to  refuse  or  evade 
registration  or  service  In  the  armed  forces,  or 
to  refuse  to  comply  with  or  evade  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule, 
regiUatlon,  or  direction  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title,  or  who  distribute  or  attempt  to  dis- 
tribute any  written  or  printed  matter  which 
counsels,  advisee,  or  urges  the  parent,  guard- 
ian. <M-  wife  of  any  individual  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  to  counsel,  advise,  or 
urge  such  Individual  to  refuse  or  evade  reglB- 
tratlon  or  service  In   the  armed  forces,  or 
to  refuse  to  comply  with  or  evade  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  direction  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title,  or  who  knowingly  counsels,  advises, 
or  urges  any  Individual  or  Individuals  sub- 
ject to  the  provision^  of  this  title  to  refuse 
or  evade  registration  or  service  In  the  armed 
forces,  or  to  refuse  to  comply  with  or  evade 
any  of  the  requirements  of  this  title,  or  any 
rule.  regxUatlon.  or  direction  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title,  whether  such  counseling,  ad- 
vising, or  urging  is  directed  to  a  particular 
Indlvldtial  or  Individuals  or  is  directed  to  all 
individuals,  or  any  class  or  group  thereof, 
subject  to  the  provlalona  of  this  title,". 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATTNO 
TO  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference  two 
bills,  one  Utled  "The  Urban  Development 
Act"  and  the  other  the  "Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Amendments  of 
1966."  These  are  administration  bills 
which  the  President  has  requested  as 
part  of  his  1966  houstog  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  each  of  these  bills  with 
a  sectlon-by-sectlon  summary  thereof 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Church  to  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tlon,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  housing  program  Is  a  most 
ambitious  one  and  tovolves  several  new 
and  different  todivldual  programs  which 
have  a  great  deal  of  merit  and  in  fact 
may  represent  new  milestones  in  our 
search  for  effective  programs  to  meet  na- 
tional houstog  goals.  However,  the  very 
nature  of  these  new  programs,  involving 
as  they  do  the  coordination  of  a  variety 
of  Federal  and  local  activities,  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  study  and  consid- 
eration and  extensive  perfecting  lan- 
guage and  amendments  before  they  will 
be  ready  for  approval  by  the  Congress. 

There  are  several  provisions  to  these 
bills  which  I  do  not  approve  but  never- 
theless I  feel  that  they  desire  full  hear- 
ings and  consideration  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  am  therefore  totroducing  them  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  urban  de- 
velopment bill  is  to  promote  good  and 
effective  metropolitan  development  and 
to  make  more  eflflcient  the  myriad  of 
government  services.  State,  local,  and 
Federsil,  now  available  to  growing  urban 
areas.  This  Is  todeed  a  most  commend- 
able purpose  and  I  fully  endorse  pro- 
posals to  meet  such  an  objective. 

One  of  the  tiUes  of  this  bill  authorli- 
Ing  FHA  insurance  for  ftoancing  the  de- 
velopment of  new  communities  and  loans 
to  land  development  agencies  contains 
almost  the  same  Itmguage  which  was 
proposed  last  year  and  which  the  Con- 
gress turned  down  for  further  study.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  review  the  new 
proposal  In  detail  but  I  am  willing  to  give 
the  administration  an  opportunity  to 
testify  on  the  matter  and  to  Justify  its 
requests.  I  assume  based  on  new  in- 
formation. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
recall  that  we  felt  last  year  that  it  had 
not  had  sufScient  study  at  that  time— 
the  "new  town"  proposal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  todeed.  I  remem- 
ber, however,  that  last  year  we  passed 
probably  the  most  effective  and  far- 
reachtog  housing  act  to  our  history,  cer- 
tainly stoce  I  have  been  In  the  Senate, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  certainly  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  It  was  a  tremendous  housing  act. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  for 
many  years  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  helped  things 
along. 
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Another  section  of  the  fcUl  would  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  mass  trans- 
portation assistance  and  add  further 
funds  for  research  and  development. 
This  would  be  no  more  thaia  a  conttoua- 
tion  of  existing  law  to  keep  the  program 
going  at  present  levels. 

Another  provision  included  to  the  bill 
would  establish  a  new  program  of  grants 
to  States  and  metropolitan  area  agencies 
to  help  ftoance  urban  information  cen- 
ters. This  provision  has  as  its  purpose 
the  development  of  more  data  and  in- 
foraiation  on  existing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities related  to  solutions  of  urban 
problems,  all  of  which  are  highly  desir- 
able. However,  I  believe  that  here  agato 
we  need  to  know  to  more  detail  what  the 
President  has  in  mmd  an^  how  such  a 
program  will  fit  in  with  lexistlng  data 
collecting  and  Information  distribution 
programs  already  operating.  We  will 
look  forward  to  receiving  the  details  to 
hearings  to  be  scheduled  later. 

The  second  bill  entitled  ''The  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Amendments  of 
1966"  is  a  typical  bill  on  amendments  to 
existing  housing  laws  in  order  to  improve 
and  perfect  existing  FHA,  urban  renewal, 
and  other  urban  development  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  after  pas- 
sage of  the  omnibus  houstog  bill  of  1965 
that  the  Congress  would  not  need  to  take 
any  action  on  housing  programs  for  some 
time.  However,  the  President  has  come 
fonvard  with  new  proposals  which  in 
their  depth  of  comprehension  and  poten- 
tial accomplishment  could  have  an  im- 
pact on  housing  and  urban  development 
as  significant  as  some  of  the  great  hous- 
ing acts  of  the  past.  It  1$  clear  to  me 
that  a  program  of  this  magnitude  should 
not  be  adopted  without  full  consideration 
and  debate  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
all  concerned. 

I  plan  full  and  extenslv^  hearings  on 
these  bills  and  all  other  billjs  pending  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  tocHiding  S.  2842, 
the  "Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966" 
introduced  by  Senator  DotcLAs.  and  S. 
2804  on  mass  transportation.  Introduced 
by  Senator  Wh-liams  of  New  Jersey,  and, 
I  may  add.  also  a  bill — introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  ^rtlett]  re- 
lating to  houstog  In  Alaska.  B.  1915. 

The  date  for  the  hearings  will  be  an- 
nounced as  soon  as  the  schedule  is  set. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  sectlon-by-sectlon  summaries  will  be 
printed  to  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  prtoted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2977 
A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  to  fllanned  metro- 
politan development  and  toj  otherwise  as- 
sist urban  development 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen4te  arid  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  Vri^ted  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "ul-ban  Develop- 
ment Act".  I 

"TLE  I — 0RANT8   TO    ASSIST   tW   PLANNED 
MBTHOPOLITAN   DEVKLOf  IIENT 

findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 

thff^.v^°^-   ^*>   ■"**  Congrea*  hereby  finds 
luai  the  welfare  of  the  NatlUn  and  of  Its 


people  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  effec- 
tive organization  and  functioning  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  In  which  two-thirds  of 
Its  people  live  and  work. 

It  further  finds  that  the  continuing  rapid 
growth  of  these  areas  makes  It  essential  that 
they  prepare,  keep  current,  and  actually 
carry  out  comprehensive  plans  and  programs 
for  their  orderly  physical  development  with 
a  view  to  efficiently  meeting  all  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs. 

It  further  finds  that  metropolitan  areas 
are  especially  handicapped  In  this  task  by 
the  complexity  and  scope  of  governmental 
services  required  In  such  rapidly  growing 
areas,  the  multiplicity  of  political  Jurisdic- 
tions and  agencies  involved,  and  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  operational  and  adminis- 
trative arrangements  available  for  coopera- 
tion among  them. 

It  further  finds  that  present  requirements 
for  areawlde  planning  and  programming  in 
connection  with  various  Federal  programs 
have  materially  assisted  In  the  solution  of 
metropolitan  problems,  but  that  additional 
participation  and  cooperation  are  needed 
from  the  States  and  localities  In  perfecting 
and  carrying  out  such  areawlde  efforts. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide additional  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance to  States  and  localities,  through  sup- 
plementary grants  for  certain  Pederally-aa- 
slBted  development  projects,  for  making 
effective  comprehensive  metropolitan  plan- 
ning and  programming. 

Grant  authority 
Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  supplementary  grants  to  applicant 
State  and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies 
carrying  out,  or  assisting  in  carrying  out, 
development  projects  meeting  the  require- 
ment of  this  title. 

(b)  Grants  may  be  made  imder  this  title 
only  for  development  projects  in  metrop>oll- 
tan  areas  for  which  It  has  been  demon- 
strated, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary, 
that— 

( 1 )  metropolltanwlde  comprehensive  plan- 
ning Eind  programing  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  fo  revaluatlng  (A)  the  location, 
financing,  and  scheduling  of  Individual  pub- 
lic facility  projects  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  sewer,  water,  and  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities;  highway,  mass  transit,  air- 
port, and  other  transportation  facilities;  and 
recreation  and  other  open-space  areas) 
whether  or  not  federally  assisted;  and  (B) 
other  proposed  land  development  or  uses, 
which  projects  or  uses,  because  of  their  size, 
density,  type,  or  location,  have  public  metro- 
polltanwlde or  Interjurisdictional  signifi- 
cance; 

(2)  adequate  metropolltanwlde  Institu- 
tional or  other  arrangements  exists  for  co- 
ordinating, on  the  basis  of  such  metropoll- 
tanwlde comprehensive  planning  and  pro- 
graming, local  public  policies  and  activities 
affecting  the  development  of  the  area;  and 

(3)  public  facility  projects  and  other  land 
development  or  uses  which  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  development  of  the  area  are. 
In  fact,  being  carried  out  In  accord  with 
such  metropolltanwlde  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  programing. 

(c)  Where  the  applicant  for  a  grant  under 
this  title  is  a  county,  municipality,  or  other 
general-purpose  unit  of  local  government. 
It  must  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary,  that  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  scope  of  its  authority 
and  responsibilities  It  Is  adequately  as- 
suring that  public  facility  project*  and  other 
land  development  or  uses  of  public  metro- 
polltanwlde or  Interjiirlsdlctlonal  signifi- 
cance are  being,  and  will  be,  carried  out  In 
accord  with  metropolitan  planning  and 
programing  meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b).  In  making  this  determination 
the  Secretary  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  whether  the  applicant  Is  effectively  as- 
sisting In,  and  conforming  to,  metropolitan 


planning  and  programing  through  (1)  the 
location  and  scheduling  of  pubUc  facUlty 
projects,  whether  or  not  federally  assiatAd: 
and  (2)  the  establishment  and  consistent 
administration  of  zoning  codes,  subdivision 
regulations,  and  similar  land-use  and  density 
controls. 

Where  the  applicant  for  a  grant  tinder  this 
title  Is  not  a  general-purpose  unit  of  local 
government,  both  it  and  the  general -purpose 
unit  of  local  government  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  location  of  the  project  must  meet 
requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  In  making  the  determinations  required 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain, 
and  give  full  consideration  to,  the  comments 
of  the  body  or  bodies  (State  or  local)  respon- 
sible for  planning  and  programing  for  the 
metropolitan  area. 

(e)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  a  development  project  for 
which  a  Federal  grant  has  been  made,  or  a 
contract  of  assistance  has  been  entered  Into, 
under  the  legislation  referred  to  In  clause  1 
of  section  105  prior  to  February  21,  1988.  or 
more  than  one  year  jHior  to  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  has  made  the  determina- 
tions required  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  applicant  and  to  the  area  In  which  the 
project  Is  located:  Provided,  That  In  the  case 
of  a  project  for  which  a  contract  of  assistance  ■ 
under  the  legislation  referred  to  In  clause  1 
of  section  105  has  been  entered  Into  after 
June  30,  1967,  no  grant  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  unless  an  application  for  such  grant 
has  been  made  on  or  before  the  date  of  such 
contract. 

Extent  of  grant 

Sec.  103.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  shall 
not  exceed  ( 1 )  20  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  for  which  the  grant  is  made;  nor 
(2)  the  Federal  grant  made  with  respect  to 
the  project  under  the  legislation  referred  to 
in  clause  1  of  section  105.  In  no  case  shall 
the  total  Federal  contributions  to  the  cost  of 
such  project  be  more  than  80  per  centum. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
including  requirements  with  respect  to  non- 
Federal  contributions,  grants  under  this  title 
shall  be  eligible  for  Inclusion  (directly  or 
through  refunds  or  credits)  as  part  of  the 
financing  for  such  projects:  Provided,  That 
projects  or  activities  on  the  basis  of  which 
assistance  is  provided  under  section  6(c)  at 
the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Appropriations  authorized  under  this  title 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  when 
so  provided  In  appropriations  Acts. 

Consultation  and  certification 
Sec.  104.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Including  the  Issuance  of  regu- 
lations, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  with  respect  to  development 
projects  assisted  by  those  departments  and 
agencies;  and  he  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
section  103,  accept  their  respective  certifica- 
tions as  to  the  cost  of  those  projects  and 
the  amount  of  the  non-Federal  contrlbu* 
tlon  paid  or  to  be  paSd  to  that  cost. 

Definitions 

Sec.  105.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  "development  project"  means  a  proj- 
ect assisted  or  to  be  assisted  under  sectloa 
702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965;  section  8  of  the  Federal  Wat« 
Pollution  Control  Act;  section  120(a)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code;  section  9  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act;  section  3  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964;  title  VII 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961;  section  5(e)  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965;  or  section  101(a)(1)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act   of 
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1965  (for  a  project  of  a  type  which  the 
Secretary  ^  determines  to  be  eligible  for 
■Itte  n^gAxnder  other  of  the  provisions  list- 
ed above): 

(2)  "State"  means  any  state  of  the  Uixl ted 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  or  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  any  of  the  foregoing; 

(3)  "metropolitan  area"  means  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  such  modifications  and  extensions 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate; and 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


TTTue  n- 


-LAND  DEVKI.OPMKNT  AND  KTW 

coMMUNrriES 


Mortgage  insurance  for  new  communities 
See.  201.  Title  X  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
1003  the  following  new  section  1004  and  re- 
designating the  remaining  sections 
accordingly : 

"New  communities 

"Stc.  1004.  (a)  New  communities  consist- 
ing of  developments,  satisfying  all  other  re- 
quirements under  this  title,  may  be  approved 
under  this  section  by  the  Secretary  for 
mortgage  Insurance  If  they  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.    » 

"(b)  A  development  shall  be  eligible  for 
approval  as  a  new  community  if  the  Secre-««> 
tary  determines  It  will,  in  view  of  Its  size 
and  scope,  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  sound  and  economic  growth  of  the 
area  within  which  it  Is  located  In  the  form 
of— 

"(1)  substantial  economies,  made  possible 
through  large-scale  development,  In  the  pro- 
vision of  Improved  residential  sites; 

"(2)  adequate  hoiulng  to  be  provided  for 
tho06  who  would  be  employed  In  the  com- 
munity or  the  surrounding  area; 

"(3)  maximum  accessibility  from  the  new 
residential  sites  to  industrial  or  other  em- 
ployment centers  and  commercial,  recrea- 
tional, and  cultural  facilities  In  or  near  the 
community;  and 

"(4)  maximum  accessibility  to  any  major 
central  city  in  the  area". 

Mortgage  amount  and  term 
S«c.  202.  (a)   Section  1002(c)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out   •$10.000.000'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•26.000.000". 

(b)  SecUon  1002(d)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  contain  repayment  provisions  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  and  have  a  maturity 
not  to  exceed  seven  years,  or  such  longer 
maturity  as  the  Secretary  deems  reasonable 
(A)  In  the  case  of  a  privately  owned  system 
for  water  or  sewerage,  and  (B)  In  the  case  of 
a  new  community  approved  imder  section 
1004;". 

Encouragement  of  small  builders 

Sec.  203.  Section  1004  of  such  Act  (re- 
designated as  section  1005)  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  "broad  participation  by  build- 
ers." the  words  'particularly  small  builders,". 
Water  and  sewerage  facilities 

Sec.  204.  SecUon  1006  of  such  Act  (re- 
designated as  section  1006)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  a  new 
community  approved  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  1004.  the  land  shall  be 
served,  after  Its  development,  by — 

"(a)  public  systems  for  water  and  sewer- 
age which  are  consistent  with  other  existing 
or  prospective  systems  within  the  area;  or 

"(b)  existing  privately  or  cooperatively 
owned  systems  (including  reasonable  exten- 
sions thereto)  which  are  approved  as  ade- 
quate by  the  Secretary  and  are  regulated  in  a 
numner  acceptable  to  him;  or 

"(c)  if  It  Is  necessary  to  develop  a  new 
system  and  the  Secretary  determines  that 


public  ownership  of  such  a  system  Is  not 
feasible,  an  adequate  privately  or  coopera- 
tively owned  new  system  (1)  which  he  finds 
consistent  with  other  existing  or  prospec- 
tive systems  within  the  area;  (2)  which  will 
be  regulated,  during  the  period  of  such  own- 
ership, in  a  manner  acceptable  to  him  with 
respect  to  user  rates  and  charges,  capital 
structure,  methods  of  operation,  and  rate  of 
return;  and  (3)  regarding  which  he  receives 
assurances,  satisfactory  to  him,  with  respect 
to  eventual  public  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  system  and  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ditions and  terms  of  any  sale  or  transfer." 

Federal   National   Mortgage   Association 
special  oasistarKe  for  new  communities 

Sec.  206.  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "or  title  Vm," 
in  the  proviso  the  following;  "or  under  title 
X  with  respect  to  a  new  community  ap- 
proved under  section   1004  thereof,". 

Urban  planning  grants 
Sec.  206.  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing l>efore  the  semicolon  in  paragraph 
(4) :  ",  or  for  areas  where  rapid  urbanization 
is  expected  to  result  on  land  acquired  or  to 
be  acquired  by  land  development  agencies 
with  assistance  under  section  202(b)(1)  of 
the  Housing  Amendments  of  1965,  or  on  land 
developed  or  to  be  developed  as  a  new  com- 
munity approved  under  section  1004  of  the 
National  Housing  Act". 

Public  facility  loans 
Sec.  207.  Section  202(b)  (redesignated 
below  as  section  202(c) )  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1936  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (4) :  ", 
or  (ill)  to  be  provided  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  a  new  community  approved 
under  section  1004  of  the  National  Housing 
Act". 

Loans  to  land  development  agencies 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sub- 
section (b)  and  redesignating  the  remaining 
subsections  accordingly : 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist 
In  the  timely  acquisition  of  open  or  predomi- 
nantly undeveloped  land  to  be  utilized  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  well- 
planned  residential  neighborhoods,  subdivi- 
sions, and  communities,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  purchase  the  securities  and 
obligations  of,  or  make  loans  to,  land  de- 
velopment agencies  to  finance  the  acquisition 
of  a  fee  simple  or  other  interest  In  such  land 
for  subsequent  sale  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection.  A  loan  under  this  subsection 
may  be  In  an  amount  which  shall  not  exceed 
the  total  cost,  as  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
of  acquiring  such  Interest;  shall  l>e  reason- 
ably secured;  shall  be  repaid  in  such  manner 
and  within  such  period,  not  exceeding  fifteen 
years,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary; 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  financial  assistance  extended  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  As  used  in  this 
subsection,  'land  development  agenclee' 
means  public  corporations,  including  muni- 
cipalities, authorized  to  carry  out,  and 
created  or  designated  by  or  pursuant  to  State 
law  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out,  the  func- 
tions for  which  financial  assistance  is  avail- 
able under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  extend  any 
financial  assistance  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  under  this  subsection  unless  he  de- 
termines that  (A)  the  financial  assistance 
applied  for  Is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms,  (B)  the  development  of  a 
well-planned  residential  neighborhood,  sub- 
division, or  community  on  such  land  would 
be  consistent  with  a  comprehensive  plan  or 
comprehensive  planning,  meeting  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  area  In 
which  the  land  is  located,  and  (C)  a  prelimi- 
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nary  development  plan  for  the  use  of  the 
land  meets  criteria  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  preliminary  plans. 

"(3)  Land  acquired  with  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection  shall  be  disposed 
of  for  development  In  accordance  with  a 
current  development  plan  for  the  land  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  con- 
sistent with  provisions  of  the  loan  agreement, 
and  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  for  less  than  its  fair  value  for  uses  in 
accord  with  such  development  plan.  Such 
plan  shall,  wherever  feasible  in  the  light  of 
current  conditions,  encotu-age  the  provision 
of  sites  providing  a  proper  balance  of  types 
of  hoiislng  to  serve  famines  having  a  broad 
range  of  Incomes.  The  Secretary  shall  adopt 
such  requirements  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
encourage  the  maintenance  of  a  diversified 
local  homebulldlng  industry  and  broad  par- 
ticipation by  builders,  particularly  small 
builders." 

(b)  The  proviso  in  section  203(a)  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955  Is  amended  by 

(1)  striking  out  "section  202(a)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  202(a)  and 
pursuant  to  section  202(b)":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "of  such  section"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "of  section  202(a)". 

TnUC   m — trXBAN    mass  TRANSPOBTAnOir 

Increase  in  grant  authorization 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $150,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1967"  and  substituting  "$150,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1967;  and  $95,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  to  $30,000,000  on  July 
1.  1966"  and  substituting  "$30,000,000  on 
July  1,  1966;  and  to  $40,000,000  on  July  1, 
1967". 

TITLE  IV— GEANT8  FOR  USBAN  INrORMATION 
CENTXKS 

Findings  and  purpose 
Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  one  of  the  principal  impediments  to  co- 
ordinated and  effective  Federal,  State,  and 
local  efforts  in  solving  the  problems  of  metro- 
politan and  other  urban  areas  is  the  lack  of 
ready  availability  of  information  respecting 
the  public  and  private  programs  and  activi- 
ties directed  to  their  solution.  The  Congress 
further  finds  that  the  establishment  of  cen- 
ters providing  Information  on  urban  pro- 
grams and  resources  would  Increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  present  Federal,  State,  and 
local  efforts  to  solve  urban  problems. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist 
States  and  metropolitan  areas  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  value  of  Improved  and  Increased 
efforts  in  assembling  and  making  available 
Information  and  data  on  urban  needs  and 
assistance  programs  and  activities  through 
centers  established  for  such  purpose. 

Grant  authority 
Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States  and  metropolitan- 
area  agencies  to  help  finance  demonstration 
programs  for  the  assembly,  correlation,  and 
dissemination  of  Information  and  data 
needed  for  Improving,  coordinating,  and  niore 
effectively  utilizing  governmental  and  other 
programs  and  activities  available  for  the  so- 
lution of  local  urban  problems.  Such 
demonstration  programs  shall  Include: 

( 1 )  the  planning,  establishment,  and  oper- 
ation   of    urban    Information   centers;    and 

(2)  the  assembly,  correlation,  and  dis- 
semination of  urban  physical,  social,  and 
economic  development  information  and  data 
through  such  centers  for  the  purposes  of: 

(A)  inf Mining  local  governments,  orga- 
nizations, and  Individuals  of  the  availability 
and  status  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams and  other  resources  for  the  solution 
of  iirban  problems; 

(B)  providing  Federal,  SUte,  and  local 
governments   with   information  useful  and 
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necessary  to  planning,  prigraming,  budg- 
eting, and  coordinating  urotn  programs;  or 

(C)  providing  other  information  and  data 
needed  for  public  and  private  urban  physical, 
gocial,  and  economic  development  activities. 

(b)  A  demonstration  program  assisted  un- 
der this  section  shall : 

( 1 )  specify  the  activities  to  be  carried  on 
and  the  kinds  of  information  to  be  assem- 
bled and  distributed; 

(2)  adequately  Justify  Itq  choice  of  activi- 
ties, in  terms  of  specified  tulban  physical,  so- 
cial, and  economic  Informtition  needs  and 
objectives.  Including  comparisons  of  cost 
snd  usefulness  where  appropriate; 

(3)  represent  substantially  Increased  or 
improved  activities  on  the  part  of  the  appli- 
cant State  or  metropolitan^wea  agency; 

(4)  contain  a  detailed  budget  together 
with  procedures  for  adequaite  fiscal  control, 
fund  accounting,  and  auditing; 

(5)  be  closely  coordinated  with  related 
rwieral.  State,  and  local  Informational  actlvi- 
tiee,  including  those  receiving  assistance 
under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964, 
title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  other  Federal  pro|tams; 

(6)  not  Include  any  activity  receiving  as- 
sistance under  other  Federajl  programs;  and 

(7)  meet  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  establish  tq  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title. 

Extent  of  activmes 

Sec.  403.  (a)  An  \irban  iniormation  center 
established  by  a  metropolltto-area  agency 
under  this  title  shall  be  dli'ected  primarily 
to  the  provision  of  informatjional  services  of 
general  metropolltanwlde  utility  or  of 
utility  to  the  communities  within  that 
metropolitan  area.  I 

(b)  An  urban  Informaticia  center  estab- 
lished by  a  Stote  vmder  this  title  shall  be 
directed  primarily  to  the  provision  of  Infor- 
mational services  of  general  Statewide  utility 
or  of  utility  to  communities  not  within 
metropolitan  areas  for  whiah  information 
centers  have  been  established  under  this 
UUe.  I 

Amount  of  gra^t 

Sec.  404.  (a)  A  grant  un^Jpr  this  secMon 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centxWi  of  the  cost  of 
the  activities  carried  on  unier  an  approved 
program  during  one  year. 

(b)  No  grant  shall  be  mad^  under  this  title 
to  assist  In  assembling  date,  or  providing 
information,  to  be  used  primtirlly  in  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  State  or  local  governing 
bodies  and  agencies. 

Federal  information  qetivities 
Sec.  405.  (a)  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  shall  cooperate  with  States  and 
metropolitan-area  agencies  Ih  providing  In- 
formation to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title. 

(b)  The  President  shall  Undertake  such 
•tudles  to  improve  Federal  tgency  program 
information  capabUlty  and  ccKirdinatlon  as 
be  may  deem  necessary  to,  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Evaluation  of  progtam 
Sec.  406.  The  Secretary  sltail,  as  soon  as 
practicable  but  not  later  than  June  30,  1971, 
"port  to  the  President  as  to  the  effectlve- 
MM  of  the  assistance  provided  under  this 
"tie.  and  submit  recommendations  and  ap- 
propriate legislative  proposals  regarding  Its 
t«nnlnatlon  or  continuance. 

Definitions 
Sic.  407.  As  used  in  this  tlae— 

(1)  "State"  means  any  Statia  of  the  United 
«*te8,  the  Commonwealth  ot  Puerto  Rico, 
«e  virgin  Islands,  or  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality designated  by  the  iohief  executive 
Of  any  of  the  foregoing; 

(2)  "metropolitan  area"  m^ns  a  standard 
TOtropolltan  statistical  area  bs  established 
'>y  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject  how- 


ever to  such  modifications  and  extensions 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate; 

(3)  "metropolitan-area  agency"  means 
(A)  an  organization  or  body  composed  of 
public  officials  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  representative  of  the  political 
Jurisdictions  encompassing  a  metropolitan 
area;  or  (B)  where  no  such  organization 
exists  and  can  qualify  for  a  grant  under  this 
title,  a  public  body  or  agency  (I)  designated 
by  the  governing  body  of  that  political  Ju- 
risdiction within  the  area  which  contains  the 
largest  population,  according  to  the  most 
recent  decennial  census,  and  (11)  concurred 
in  by  other  local  political  Jurisdictions 
which,  together  with  the  designating  Juris- 
diction, contain  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  area;  and 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Appropriatioris 
Sec.  408.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title: 
Provided,  That  such  appropriations  shaU 
not  exceed  $5,000,000  before  July  1,  1067.  nor 
exceed  $10,000,000  before  July  1.  1968.  Ap- 
propriations authorized  under  this  title  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  when  so 
provided  in  appropriations  acts. 

The  section-by-section  summary  ac- 
companying Senate  biU  2977  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sbction-bt-Section  Sttmuabt  or  Urban 

Devsxspuent  Act 
Section  1.  Short  title:  The  bill  would  be 
cited  as  the  "Urban  Development  Act." 

TITLE  I.    GRANTS  TO  ASSIST  IN  PLANNED  METRO- 
POLITAN DEVELOPMENT 

This  title  would  provide  the  incentives  for 
effective  metropolitan  planning  and  develop- 
ment recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
recent  message  on  city  demostratlon  pro- 
grams. The  major  new  objective  is  assxu-ance 
of  actual  physical  development  of  projects 
in  the  metropolitan  area  In  accordance  with 
the  planning.  The  incentive  consists  of  in- 
creased aid  to  federally  assisted  projects  of 
a  type  which  generally  affect  the  growth  of 
such  area.  This  incentive  would  be  given 
only  where  all  public  and  private  develop- 
ment in  the  area  having  a  major  regional 
Impact  is  consistent  with  planned  metropoli- 
tan development. 

Section  101.  Findings  and  declaration  of 
purpose:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would 
set  forth  congressional  findings  (1)  that  it 
is  essential  that  metropolitan  areas  prepare, 
keep  cxirrent,  and  actually  carry  out  com- 
prehensive plans  and  programs  for  their  or- 
derly physical  development:  (2)  that  these 
areas  are  especially  handicapped  by  the  com- 
plexity and  scope  of  governmental  services 
required,  the  multiplicity  of  political  Juris- 
dictions and  agencies  Involved,  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  operational  and  adminis- 
trative arrangements  available  for  coopera- 
tion among  them:  (3)  that  present  require- 
ments for  areawlde  planning  and  program- 
ing in  connection  with  various  Federal  pro- 
grams have  materially  assisted  In  the  soluUon 
of  metropolitan  problems;  but  (4)  that  ad- 
ditional participation  and  cooperation  are 
needed  from  the  States  and  localities  in  per- 
fecting and  carrying  out  such  areawlde 
efforts. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  de- 
clare that  the  purpose  of  this  title  U  to  pro- 
vide additional  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance to  States  and  localities,  through  sup- 
plementary grants  for  certain  federally  as- 
sisted development  projects,  for  making  ef- 
fective comprehensive  metropolitan  planning 
and  programing. 

Section  102.  Qrant  authority:  Subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 


to  make  supplementary  grants  to  applicant 
State  and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies 
carrying  out,  or  assisting  in  carrying  out,  de- 
velopment projects  meeting  the  requirements 
of  this  title. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would 
specify  that  grants  may  be  made  under  this 
title  only  for  development  projects  In  metro- 
politan areas  for  which  It  has  been  demon- 
strated, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary, 
that  metropolltanwlde  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  programing  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  evaluating  as  to  consistency  (A)  the 
location,  financing,  and  scheduling  of  indi- 
vidual public  facility  projecte  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  sewer,  water,  and  seTvago 
treatment  facilities;  highway,  mass  transit, 
airport,  and  other  transportation  facilities;' 
and  recreation  and  other  open-space  areas) 
whether  or  not  federally  assisted;  and  (B) 
other  proposed  land  development  or  uses, 
which  projects  or  uses,  becaxise  of  their  size, 
density,  type,  or  location,  have  public  metro- 
polltanwlde or  Interjurisdictional  signifi- 
cance. 

In  addition,  no  metropolitan  area  would  be 
eligible  for  the  grants  unless  It  Is  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  adequate  metropolltanwlde  Institutional 
or  other  arrangements,  such  as  a  metropoli- 
tan councU  of  governments,  exist  for  coordi- 
nating local  public  development  policies  and 
activities  on  the  basis  of  the  metropolitan- 
wide  comprehensive  planning  and  program- 
ing; and  that  public  facility  projects  and 
other  land  development  or  uses  (public  or 
private)  which  have  a  major  Impact  on  the 
development  of  the  area  are,  in  fact,  being 
carried  out  In  accord  with  the  metropolitan- 
wide  comprehensive  planning  and  program- 
ing. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  would  specif y 
that  where  the  applicant  for  a  grant  under 
this  title  Is  a  county,  municipality,  or  other 
general-purpose  \inlt  of  local  government,  it 
must  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  taking  into  consideration  the 
scope  of  its  authority  and  responsibilities 
It  U  adequately  assuring  that  public  facility 
projects  and  other  land  development  or  uses 
of  public  metropolltanwlde  or  interjurisdic- 
tional significance  are  being,  and  will  be,  car- 
ried out  In  accord  with  metropolitan  plan- 
ning and  programing  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b) .  In  making  this  de- 
termination the  Secretary  is  to  give  special 
consideration  to  whether  the  applicant  Is  ef- 
fectively assisting  in,  and  conforming  to, 
metropolitan  planning  and  programing 
through  (1)  the  location  and  scheduling  of 
public  faculty  projects  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  sewer,  water,  and  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities;  highway,  mass  transit,  air- 
port, and  other  transportation  facilities;  and 
recreation  and  other  open-space  areas) 
whether  or  not  federally  assisted;  and  (2) 
its  establishment  and  consistent  adminis- 
tration of  zoning  codes,  subdivision  regula- 
tions, and  similar  land-use  and  density  con- 
trols. 

This  subsection  would  further  specify  that 
where  the  applicant  for  a  grant  imder  this 
title  Is  not  a  general-purpose  unit  of  local 
government,  both  it  and  the  general-purpose 
unit  of  local  government  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  location  of  the  project  must  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

Under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a  po- 
litical Jurisdiction  could  receive  these  sup- 
plementary grants  although  some  of  its 
neighboring  Jurisdictions  In  the  metropoll- 
>tan  area  are  Ineligible  for  the  aid  because  of 
departures  from  comprehensive  metropolitan 
planning.  However,  under  subsection  (b), 
where  such  a  departure  by  any  Jurisdiction 
in  the  metropolitan  area  has  a  major  Impact 
on  the  development  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  no  Jurisdiction  in  that  area  would  be 
eligible  for  the  supplementary  grants  under 
this  title. 
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SubMCtlon  (d)  of  thla  section  would  spe- 
cify that,  In  making  the  determination  re- 
quired under  this  section,  the  Secretary  U 
to  obtain,  and  give  full  consideration  to,  the 
comments  of  the  body  or  bodies  (State  or 
local)  responsible  for  planning  and  program- 
lug  tar  the  metropolitan  area. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  would  pro- 
vide that  no  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  a  development  project 
for  which  a  Federal  grant  has  been  made,  or 
a  contract  of  assistance  has  been  entered 
Into,  under  the  legislation  referred  to  In 
clause  1  of  section  105  prior  to  February  — , 
IBM  (date  of  Introduction),  or  more  than  1 
year  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
has  made  the  determinations  required  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  applicant  and 
to  the  area  in  which  the  project  Is  located. 
In  the  case  of  a  project  for  which  a  contract 
of  assistance  under  the  legislation  referred 
to  In  clause  1  of  section  106  has  been  entered 
into  after  June  30,  1907.  there  U  a  further 
provision  that  no  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  title  unless  an  application  for  such 
grant  has  been  made  on  or  before  the  date  of 
such  contract. 

Section  103.  Extent  of  grant:  Subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  would  limit  a  grant  imder 
this  title  to  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect for  which  the  grant  is  made.  Also,  the 
grant  under  this  title  could  never  exceed  the 
Federal  grant  made  to  the  project  under 
other  legislation.  In  no  case  are  the  total 
Federal  contributions  to  the  cost  of  such 
projects  to  be  more  than  80  percent. 

It  would  be  specified  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  Including 
requirements  with  respect  to  non-Federal 
contributions,  grants  under  this  title  would 
be  eligible  for  Inclusion  (directly  or  through 
refunds  or  credits  when  a  portion  of  the 
local  share  has  meanwhile  been  paid  in)  as 
a  part  of  the  financing  for  such  projects. 
Projects  or  activities  on  the  basis  of  which 
assistance  is  received  under  section  e(c)  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966  are 
not  to  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
title. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Such  appropriations  would  re- 
main available  until  expended,  when  so  pro- 
vlded  In  appropriations  acts. 

Section  104.  Consultation  and  certifica- 
tion: This  section  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary, in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Including  the  issuance  of  regulations, 
to  consult  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  with 
respect  to  development  projects  assisted  by 
those  departments  and  agencies  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  section  103  of  this  title,  to  ac- 
cept their  respective  certifications  as  to  the 
cost  of  those  projects  and  the  amount  of  the 
non-Federal  contribution  paid  or  to  be  paid 
to  that  cost. 

Section  105.  Definitions:  This  section 
wo\Ud  define  certain  terms  used  In  the  title: 

1.  "Development  project"  Is  defined  to 
mean  a  State  or  local  project  assisted  under 
certain  specified  Federal  programs.  (These 
programs  ore  those  which  moat  often  in- 
volve projects  affecting  the  pattern  of  local 
land  use  and  local  growth.)  The  specified 
programs  are — 

(a)  Grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities, administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  sec- 
tion 703  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965: 

(b)  Grants  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works,  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
imder  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act: 

(c)  Grants  for  highway  construction 
(Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  systems. 


but  not  the  Interstate  System)  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  under  sec- 
Uon  120(a)   of  title  23,  Umted  SUtes  Code: 

(d)  Grants  for  airport  development,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
under  section  9  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act; 

(e)  Grants  for  urban  mass  transportation 
facilities  and  equipment,  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment under  section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964; 

(f)  Grants  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  open  space,  or  for  beautlficatlon  and 
Improvement  of  public  land,  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment under  title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961; 

(g)  Grants  for  the  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment of  lands  and  waters  for  recreational 
purposes,  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  under  section  6(e)  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1966;  and 

(h)  Grants  for  public  works  and  facilities, 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  section  101(a)(1)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966  (but  only  If  they  Involve  works  or  fa- 
cilities of  a  tjrpe  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  eligible  under  sections  (a) 
through  (g)  above). 

2.  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  or  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

3.  "Metropolitan  area"  means  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  established 
by  thb  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject  how- 
ever to  such  modifications  and  extensions  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropri- 
ate. 

4.  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

TTTLE    n.    LAKD    DEVnOPIONT    AMD    NTW 
COMMUNITIM 

This  title  wotild  expand  the  FHA  mortgage 
Insurance  program  for  privately  financed 
land  development  under  title  X  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (which  was  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1966) .  It  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  approve  "new  communities"  for  which 
certain  special  aids  would  be  available,  and 
would  Increase  from  $10  million  to  925  mil- 
lion the  maximum  outstanding  mortgage 
amoimt  permitted  under  title  X.  In  addi- 
tion, this  title  would  (In  section  208)  author- 
ize loans  by  the  Secretary  to  State  or  local 
land  development  agencies  (which  would  be 
public  corporations,  including  municipali- 
ties) to  finance  the  acquisition  of  land  to  be 
utilized  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  well -planned  residential  neighborhoods, 
subdivisions,  and  communities. 

Section  301.  Mortgage  insurance  for  new 
communities:  This  section  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  approve  a  category  of  "new 
communities"  for  mortgage  Insurance  under 
title  X.  These  would  consist  of  land  de- 
velopments, satisfying  all  other  requirements 
vmder  the  title,  which  meet  the  special  re- 
quirements of  the  section.  (Subsequent  sec- 
tions of  this  title  would  authorize  longer 
mortgage  maturities  and  FNMA  special  as- 
sistance for  this  category  of  land  develop- 
ment which  would  not  be  available  to  land 
developments,  even  though  very  extensive, 
which  are  not  approved  as  meeting  the  spe- 
cial requirements.) 

A  development  would  be  eligible  for  ap- 
proval as  a  new  commimlty  If  the  Secretary 
determines  It  will.  In  view  of  its  size  and 
scope,  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
sound  and  economic  growth  of  the  area 
within  which  It  Is  located.  Such  contribu- 
tion would  be  In  the  form  of — 

1.  Substantial  economies,  made  powlble 
through  large-scale  development.  In  the  pro- 
vlalon  of  Improved  residential  sites; 


2.  Adequate  housing  to  be  provided  for 
those  who  would  be  employed  In  the  com- 
munity or  the  surrounding  area; 

3.  Maximum  accessibility  from  the  new 
residential  sites  to  Industrial  or  other  em- 
plojrment  centers  and  commercial,  recrea- 
tional, and  cultural  facilities  In  or  near  the 
community;  and 

4.  Maximum  accessibility  to  any  major 
central  city  in  the  area.       ', 

This  section  contemplates  development 
planned  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  urban 
facilities  and  services,  while  maintaining 
close  ties  with  any  nearby  major  city. 

The  objectives  and  planning  criteria  for 
the  existing  land  development  program 
would  also  be  applicable  with  respect  to  new 
communlUes.  The  Secretary  woiild,  under 
already  enacted  provisions  of  title  X,  review 
the  site  development  plan  to  determine  that 
it  was  consistent  with  overall  comprehensive 
plans  or  planning  actually  being  carried  out 
for  the  area  in  which  the  conununlty  Is  to 
be  located. 

Section  202.  Mortgage  amount  and  term: 
This  section  would  Increase  from  $10  million 
to  $26  million  the  maximum  mortgage 
amount  permitted  at  any  one  time  for  a 
single  land  development  under  title  X.  This 
Increase  would  provide  the  flexlbUity  needed 
to  assure  sufficient  credit  assistance  for  very 
large  developments,  Including  new  communi- 
ties or  very  large  subdivisions. 

The  section  would  also  exempt  new  can- 
munltles  approved  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
7-year  maxlmimi  mortgage  matiu-lty  gener- 
ally applicable  tmder  existing  law  to  mort- 
gages under  the  land  development  program. 
Such  an  exemption  Is  already  provided  In  the 
case  of  privately  owned  water  or  sewerage 
systems. 

Section  203.  Encouragement  of  small 
biaiders:  This  section  would  make  it  clear 
that  the  present  requirements  for  encour- 
aging broad  participation  by  builders  in  the 
land  development  program  are  Intended  par- 
ticularly to  encourage  participation  by  small 
builders. 

Section  204.  Water  and  sewerage  faclllUes; 
This  section  would  require  that  in  the  case 
of  a  new  community  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  land  shall  be  served,  after  its  devel- 
opment, by  ( 1 )  public  systems  for  water  and 
sewerage  which  are  consistent  with  other 
existing  or  prospective  systems  In  the  area, 
or  (2)  by  existing  privately  or  cooperatively 
owned  systems  (Including  reasonable  exten- 
sions thereto)  which  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  are  regulated  In  a  manner 
acceptable  to  him.  However,  the. section  also 
provides  that,  where  there  Is  no  existing  sys- 
tem that  can  serve  the  area  and  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  public  ownership  of  a 
new  system  is  not  feasible,  the  land  may  be 
served  by  an  adequate  privately  or  coopera- 
tively owned  new  system,  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

1.  The  Secretary  finds  the  system  con- 
sistent with  other  existing  or  prospective 
systems  within  the  area; 

2.  The  system  wUl  be  regulated,  during 
the  period  of  such  private  or  cooperative 
ownership,  m  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  user  rates  and 
charges,  capital  structiuv,  methods  of  opera- 
tion, and  rate  of  return;  and 

3.  The  Secretary  receives  asstirances,  satis- 
factory to  him,  with  respect  to  eventual  pub- 
lic ownership  and  operation  of  the  system 
and  with  respect  to  the  conditions  and  terms 
of  any  sale  or  transfer. 

Section  206.  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  special  assistance  for  new  com- 
munities: This  section  would,  where  the  aid 
Is  needed,  make  FHA-insured  mortgages  with 
respect  to  new  communities  eligible  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation under  its  special  assistance  pro- 
gram. FHA-lnsured  land  development  mort- 
gages are  now  eligible  for  FNMA  purchase 
under  Its  secondary  market  program. 
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Section  206.  Urban  plannltg  grants:  This 
lectlon  would  make  urban  planning  grants 
under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 
svallable  to  official  govemmontal  planning 
Agencies  for  Eu-eas  where  new  communities 
are  to  be  developed  with  mortgage  Insurance 
Assistance  or  where  land  is  being  acquired 
by  land  development  agencleB  designated  or 
created  pursuant  to  State  law.  (Federal 
grants  to  local  planning  agtncies  for  such 
planning  are  now  available  tpx  metropolitan 
areas,  depressed  areas,  and  fedjorally  Impacted 
sreas.) 

Section  207.  Public  facility  loans:  This 
section  would  waive  the  population  limit 
(50,000)  on  the  political  Jurl»dictlon  eligible 
to  receive  public  facility  loans  under  title  n 
of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  In  the 
case  of  public  facilities  serving  new  commu- 
nities within  such  large  jurisdictions. 

Section  208.  Loans  to  land  development 
agencies:  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  loans  to  land  development 
agencies  to  finance  the  acqulBitlon  of  land 
to  be  utilized  In  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  well-planned  residential  neigh- 
borhoods, subdivisions,  and  communities. 
These  land  development  agencies  would  In- 
clude municipalities  and  othar  public  corpo- 
rations which  are  designated  or  created  pur- 
suant to  State  law.  The  land  acquired  would 
be  sold  to  private  builders,  poaslbly  after  In- 
stallation of  basic  public  fa^Qlties,  for  the 
construction  of  well-planned'  developments. 
These  could  be  residential  inelghborhoods, 
housing  subdivisions,  or  morfe  extensive  de- 
velopments, including  new  communities. 
The  land  could  be  developed  by  the  private 
owners  with  or  without  the  mortgage  insur- 
ance assistance  available  under  title  X  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  loans  would  be  limited,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  total  cost,  w  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  of  the  acquisition  of  a  fee  sim- 
ple or  other  Interest  In  the  laM-  l^e  loans 
would  be  required  to  be  reasonably  secured 
and  would  be  repayable  within  a  period  not 
exceeding  15  years  at  an  Inteiast  rate  of  not 
more  than  the  average  annual  Interest  rate 
on  all  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  forming  a  part  of  the  public 
debt,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  oae-elghth  per- 
cent, plus  one-half  percent,  tw  the  current 
fiscal  year  this  formula  produoes  an  Interest 
rate  of  4  percent. 

Loans  for  land  acqiUsltlon  would  not  be 
made  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that: 

1.  Private  financing  Is  not  oitherwlae  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms; 

2.  The  development  of  a  well-planned  real- 
dentlal  neighborhood,  housing  subdivision. 
or  community  on  the  land  would  be  consist- 
ent with  a  comprehensive  plan  or  with  com- 
prehensive planning,  meeting  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  for  thf  area  In  which 
the  land  is  located;  and 

3.  A  preliminary  development  plan  for  the 
use  of  the  land  meets  criteria  which  he  has 
established. 

The  criteria  for  comprehedxlve  planning 
would  Include  criteria  designed  tb  assure 
nu«lmum  accessibility  of  the  planned  devel- 
opnients  to  any  major  centrail  cities  In  the 
area. 

The  land  acquired  would  be  Required  to  be 
Oeveloped  in  accordance  with  a  development 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  consistent 
*lth  the  provisions  of  the  lo«n  agreement, 
pales  of  the  land  to  private  pereons  could  not 
"« for  less  than  ite  fair  value  for  xises  In  ac- 
^wa  with  the  approved  development  plan. 
A  development  plan,  wherever  feasible  In  the 
light  of  cxurent  conditions,  would  be  re- 
quired to  encourage  the  provision  of  sites 
providing  a  proper  balance  of  types  of  hous- 
log  to  serve  families  having  a  broad  range 
«  Incomes.  The  Secretary  would  adopt  re- 
quirements necessary  to  encourage  the  maln- 
J«nance  of  a  diversified  local  homebuildlng 
™au«try  and  broad  participation  by  buUders, 
Particularly  smaU  builders. 


This  program  would  assist  the  State  gov- 
ernments that  wish  to  establish  land  devel- 
opment agencies  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  State  government's  unique  powers  to 
promote  the  planned  development  of  future 
urban  growth.  Cities,  counties,  and  other 
political  subdivisions  could  be  designated  by 
or  under  State  law  as  land  development  agen- 
cies to  participate  in  this  program. 

The  loans  authorized  would  be  made  from 
the  revolving  fund  established  by  title  n  of 
the  Housing  Amendments  of  1966  to  finance 
the  public  facility  loans  program.  No  addi- 
tional authorization  Is  now  necessary.  It  Is 
estimated  that  during  the  first  full  year  of 
operations  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
conunitted  for  these  new  loans  would  not  ex- 
ceed $25  million. 

TTTU;     ni.    URBAN     MASS     TRANSPORTATION 

Section  301.  Increase  In  grant  authoriza- 
tion: Subsection  (a)  would  Increase  by  $95 
million  the  authorization  for  grants  under 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
This  act  presently  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $75  million  for  grants  for  fiscal  year 

1965  and  $150  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 

1966  and  1967.  Amounts  authorized  for  a 
particular  year  but  not  appropriated  may 
Instead  be  appropriated  for  any  later  year. 

Only  $320  million  of  the  present  $375  mil- 
lion authorization  has  been  appropriated. 
Including  $130  million  provided,  by  "advance 
appropriation,"  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  re- 
maining $55  million  authorization,  plus  the 
proposed  additional  $95  million,  will  be 
needed  for  the  $150  million  program  level 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Appropriations  are  needed  now  for  fiscal 
1968  In  order  to  continue  the  present  policy 
of  providing  advance  appropriations  for  this 
program,  at  least  a  year  ahead  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Such  advance  appropriations 
provide  necessary  assurance  to  the  urban 
areas  making  use  of  these  grants  that  Fed- 
eral funds  wUl  In  fact  be  available  for  local 
projects  when  needed.  These  projects  fre- 
quently take  several  years  to  plan  and  In- 
stitute, and  It  Is  greatly  In  the  Federal  In- 
terest to  encourage,  rather  than  discourage, 
adequate  planning  for  them. 

Subsection  (b)  would  make  a  correspond- 
ing change  In  the  provision  in  the  act  au- 
thorizing up  to  $10  miUlon  per  year  for  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration 
projects.  An  additional  $10  million  would  be 
authorized  for  such  projects,  during  fiscal 
year  1968. 

TrrLX  IV.   GRANTS  FOB  URBAN  INFORMATION 
CENTERS 

Section  401.  Findings  and  purpose:  Sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  would  set  forth 
congressional  findings  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Impedimenta  to  coordinated  and  effec- 
tive Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  In  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas  is  the  lack  of  ready  availability  of 
Information  respecting  the  public  and  private 
programs  and  activities  directed  to  their 
solution;  and  that  the  establUhment  of  cen- 
ters providing  information  on  urban  pro- 
grams and  resources  would  Increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  present  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal efforts  to  solve  urban  problems. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  de- 
clare the  purpose  of  this  title  to  be  to  assist 
States  and  metropolitan  areas  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  value  of  Improved  and  increased  ef- 
forts m  assembling  smd  making  available  In- 
formation and  data  on  urban  needs  and  as- 
sistance programs  and  activities  through  cen- 
ters established  for  such  purposes. 

Section  402.  Grant  authority:  Subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants  to  States  and  metro- 
politan-area agencies  to  help  finance  dem- 
onstration programs  for  the  assembly,  cor- 
relation, and  dissemination  of  Information 
and  data  needed  for  Improving,  coordinating, 
and  more  effectively  utilizing  governmental 


and  other  programs  and  activities  available 
for  the  solution  of  local  urban  problems. 
These  demonstration  programs  are  to  Include 
the  planning,  establishment,  and  operation 
of  urban  information  centers;  and  the  as- 
sembly, correlation,  and  dissemination  of 
urban  physical,  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ment Information  and  data  through  such 
centers  for  the  pvu-poses  of: 

1.  Informing  local  governments,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  of  the  availability  and 
status  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs 
and  other  resources  for  the  solution  of  urban 
problems; 

2.  Providing  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  Information  useful  and  neces- 
sary to  planning,  programing,  budgeting,  and 
coordinating  urban  programs;  or 

3.  Providing  other  Information  and  data 
needed  for  public  and  private  urban  physical, 
social,  and  economic  development  activltlee. 

The  programs  would  not  Include  collecting 
original  data,  such  as  population  data. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  re- 
quire a  demonstration  program  assisted  un- 
der this  section  to : 

1.  Specify  the  activities  to  be  carried  on 
and  the  kinds  of  information  to  be  assembled 
and  distributed; 

2.  Adeq\iately  justify  Its  choice  of  activi- 
ties, in  terms  of  specified  urban  physical, 
social,  and  economic  information  needs  and 
objectives.  Including  comparisons  of  cost  and 
usefulness  where  appropriate; 

3.  Represent  substantially  Increased  or 
Improved  acUvltles  on  the  port  of  the  appli- 
cant State  or  metropolitan-area  agency; 

4.  Contain  a  detailed  budget  together  with 
procedures  for  adequate  fiscal  control,  fund 
accounting,  and  auditing; 

5.  Be  closely  coordinated  with  related  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  Informational  activities, 
including  those  receiving  assistance  under 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  title  1 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1865.  title  VI 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
and  other  Federal  programs; 

6.  Not  Include  any  activity  receiving  as- 
sistance under  other  Federal  prog^ms;  and 

7.  Meet  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  establish  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title. 

Section  403.  Extent  of  activities:  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  would  require  an 
urban  Information  center  established  by  a 
metropolitan-area  agency  tmder  this  Utle  to 
be  directed  primarily  to  the  provision  of  In- 
formational services  of  general  metropolitan- 
wide  utility  or  of  utility  to  the  communities 
within  that  metropolitan  area. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  re- 
quire an  urban  Information  center  estab- 
lished by  a  State  under  this  title  to  be  di- 
rected primarily  to  the  provision  of  Informa- 
tional services  of  general  statewide  utility  or 
of  utility  to  communities  not  within  metro- 
politan areas  for  which  Information  centers 
have  been  established  under  this  title. 

Section 404.  Amount  of  grant:  Subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  would  limit  a  grant  under 
ihU  section  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
activities  carried  on  under  an  approved  pro- 
griim  during  1  year. 

Sibsectlon  (b)  of  this  section  would  prx>- 
hlblt  grants  under  this  title  to  assist  In  as- 
sembling data  or  providing  Information,  to 
be  usee'  primarily  in  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  State  or  local  governing  bodies  and 
agencies. 

Section  405.  Federal  InfOTmation  activi- 
ties: Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would 
require  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
cooperate  with  States  and  metropolitan-area 
agencies  in  providing  information  to  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  undertake  such  stud- 
ies to  Improve  Federal  agency  program  In- 
formation capability  and  coordination  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 
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S«ctton  406.  Bval\i*tlon  of  program:  This 
section  would  require  the  Secretary,  aa  soon 
as  practicable  but  not  later  than  June  30, 
1071,  to  report  to  the  President  as  to  tbe 
effectiveness  of  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  title,  and  to  submit  recommendatlona 
and  appropriate  legislative  proposals  regard- 
ing Its  termination  or  continuance. 

Section  407.  Definitions ;  This  section 
would  specify  that,  as  used  In  this  title — 

1.  "State"  means  any  State  of  tbe  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  or  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality designated  by  the  chief  executive 
of  any  of  the  foregoing; 

3.  "metropolitan  area"  means  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  a«  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject  how- 
ever to  such  modlflcatlon«  and  extensions 
aa  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate; 

3.  "metropolitan-area  agency"  means  (A) 
an  organization  or  body  composed  of  public 
ofllcials  which  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  represenutlve  of  the  political  jurisdic- 
tions encompassing  a  metropolitan  area; 
or  (B)  where  no  such  organization  exists 
and  can  qualify  for  a  grant  under  this  title, 
a  public  body  or  agency  (1)  designated  by 
the  governing  body  of  that  political  juris- 
diction within  the  area  which  contains  the 
largest  population,  according  to  the  most 
recent  decennial  census,  and  (11)  concurred 
in  by  other  local  political  Jurisdictions 
which,  together  with  the  deslgnaUng  Juris- 
diction. coQUln  at  least  two-thirds  of  tbe 
I>opulatlon  of  the  area;   and 

4.  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Section  408.  Appropriations:  This  section 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provUlons  of  this  Otle.  However,  such  ap- 
propriations are  not  to  exceed  ts  million  be- 
fore July  1.  1967,  nor  exceed  $10  million 
before  July  1,  1988.  ApproprlaUons  au- 
thorized under  this  title  are  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  when  so  provided  in 
appropriations  acts. 

S.  2078 
A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Amendments  of  1966". 
Tmx   I — Hotjsma   akd   ukban   OKvcLoncxNT 

nUMJKAK   AlCXNDICXlfTS 

FHA-insured  property  improvement  loans 
B*c.  101.  Section  2  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
•ubeection  (f)  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"The  amount  of  such  premium  charge  with 
respect  to  loans  made  or  refinanced  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Amend, 
ments  of  1066  may  be  included  in  computing 
the  cost  of  improvements  or  of  refinancing 
and  may  be  deducted  by  the  lender  from  the 
loan  proceeds.". 

Cooperative  housing  insurance  fund 
Stc.  102.  Section  213  of  the  NaUonal  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  ",  but  only  In  cases  where 
the  consent  of  the  mortgagee  or  lender  to 
the  transfer  Is  obtained  or  a  request  by  the 
mortgagee  or  lender  for  the  transfer  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Commissioner  within  such  pe- 
riod of  time  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection  as  the  Commissioner  shall 
prescribe"  preceding  the  colon  before  the 
proviso  in  subsection  (m); 

(2)  striking  out  "Inaured  under  this  sec- 
tlon  and  secUona  207,  231  and  232"  in  sub- 
section (n)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Insurance  of  which  U  the  obligation  of  either 


the  Management  Fund  or  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund";  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (n)  as  follows:  "Premium  charges 
on  the  Insurance  of  mortgages  or  loans 
transferred  to  the  Management  Fund  or 
Insured  pursuant  to  commitments  trans- 
ferred to  the  Management  F^ind  may  be 
payable  in  debentures  which  are  the  obliga- 
tion of  either  the  Management  Fund  or  of 
the  General  Insurance  Fund." 

Mortgage  limits  for  homes  under  section 
22i{d){2) 
Sec.  103.  Sectlop  221(d)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  A"tt  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$11,000"  and  "$18,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$12,500"  and  "$20,000",  respec- 
tively. 

Low-rent  housing  for  displaced  families — 
Term  of  lease 

Sec.  104.  Section  23(d)  of  the  ^United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  the  term  may  exceed  thirty- 
six  months  where  the  public  housing  agency 
determines  that  the  housing  leased  under 
this  section  is  needed  for  displaced  families." 

Low-rent  housing — Use  of  newly  constructed 
private  housing 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  10(c)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "existing  structures"  in  the  last 
proviso,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pri- 
vate accommodations". 

(b)  Section  23(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  from  the  first  clause 
thereof  the  words  "an  existing"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "a". 

Applying  advances  in  technology  to  housing 
and  urban  development 
Sec.  106.  (a)  To  encourage  and  assist  the 
housing  Industry  to  continue  to  reduce  the 
cost  and  Improve  the  quality  of  housing  by 
the  application  to  home  construction  of  ad- 
vances In  technology,  and  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  application  of  advances  in  tech- 
nology to  urban  development  activities,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to — 

(1)  conduct  research  and  studies  to  test 
and  demonstrate  new  and  Improved  techni- 
ques and  methods  of  applying  advances  in 
technology  to  housing  construction,  rehabili- 
tation and  maintenance,  and  urban  develop- 
ment activities;  and 

(2)  encourage  and  promote  the  acceptance 
and  application  of  new  and  Improved  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  constructing,  rehabil- 
itating and  maintaining  housing  and  the 
application  of  advances  in  technology  to 
urban  development  activities  by  all  segments 
of  the  housing  industry,  communities,  indus- 
tries engaged  in  urban  development  activities 
and  the  general  public. 

(b)  Research  and  studies  conducted 
under  this  section  shall  be  designed  to  test 
and  demonstrate  the  applicability  to  hous- 
ing construction,  rehabilitation,  and  mainte- 
nance, and  urban  development  activities,  of 
advances  In  technology  relating  to  ( 1 )  design 
concepts,  (2)  construction  and  rehabilitation 
methods,  (3)  manufacturing  processes,  (4) 
materials  and  products,  and  (6)  building 
components. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  research  and  studies  authorized  by 
this  section  either  directly  or  by  contract 
with  public  or  private  bodies  or  agenlces,  or 
by  working  agreement  with  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Ctovernment,  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  desirable.  Contracts 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  for  research 
and  studies  authorized  by  this  section  for 
work  to  continue  not  more  than  two  yean 
from  the  date  of  any  such  contract. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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All  funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended  when  so  provided  in 
appropriation  acts. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  In  thU  section  shall 
limit  any  authority  of  the  Secretary  ucdet 
title  in  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1948,  section 
602  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1956,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

Rehabilitation  and  code  enforcement  grants 
Sec.  107.  The  second  proviso  imder  th* 
head  "Urban  Renewal  Administration"  in  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1966,  is 
repealed. 

Mortgage  insuruTice  for  land  development- 
Clarifying  amendment 
Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  1001(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "'mortgage'"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "  'mortgagee' ". 

(b)  Section  1001(d)  of  the  National  Hous- 
Ing  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "sewerage 
disposal  Installations,"  the  following:  "steam 
gas,  and   electric   lines  and   installations"' 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  after 
"or  common  use",  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of a  period  and  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Related  uses  may  Include  industrial  uses 
with  sites  for  such  uses  to  be  In  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  s^pe  of  the  develop- 
ment."; ^ 

(3)  by  striking  out  "but  such  term"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof;  "The  term  improve- 
ments"; and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  "sewage  disposal  In- 
stallation," in  clause  (1)  the  following:  "or 
a  steam,  gas,  or  electric  line  or  installation,". 

(c)  Section  612  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  DC"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "DC,  or  X". 

Repeal  of  provision  for  sale  of  Forest  HiUt 
Project,  Paducah 
Sec.  109.  Section  1006  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  is  hereby  repealed. 

Technical  amendments 
Sec.  110.  (a)  SecUon  106(d)  'bt  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  113(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  and  section  701(a)(3)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  are  amended  by  inserting  "(or 
any  act  supplementary  thereto)"  after  "Area 
Redevelopment  Act". 

(c)  Section  227(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion (b)(2)"  in  clause  (vl)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b) ". 

(d)  Section  304(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
Association  shall  not  purchase  any  mortgage 
insured  or  guaranteed  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  305(e)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "supplementing"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "supplementary". 

(f)  SecUon  308  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(a) ". 

TTTLE        n CONTORMINQ        NOMENCLATURE       IN 

STATUTES    TO    DEPARTMENT    OF    rfbUSINO  AND 
TTRBAN    DEVELOPMENT   ACT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  National  Housing  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing 
Commissioner"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "Secretary";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner's" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary's". 

(b)  The  heading  appearing  above  section 
1  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
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"Creation  of  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Admin- 
istrative Provisions".  j 

(c)  Section  1  of  such  ActjJB  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  fliist  paragraph; 

(2)  by  adding  after  "Secnatary"  where  It 
first  appears  In  the  second'  paragraph  the 
following:  "(hereinafter  refitred  to  as  the 
'Secretary')";  and  , 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Adniilnistratlon"  In 
tbe  last  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Department". 

(d)  Sections  2(c)(2),  204i|),  604(g)  and 
904(f)  of  such  Act  are  ameiided  by  striking 
out  "the  Commissioner  or  w  any  Assistant 
Commissioner"  and  Insertina  In  lieu  thereof 
"an  officer".  | 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  I  section  206  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striding  out  "shall 
be  deposited"  and  inserting; In  Ueu  thereof 
"related  to  Insurance  under  ^tion  203  shaU 
be  deposited".  [ 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of !  Section  209  of 
guch  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  "In  connec- 
tion with  the  insurance  plnograms"  after 
"made".  | 

(g)  Section  220(d)(1)(A)  \tt  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Hou«l|ng  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  Ueu  ^hereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "AdmlitUstrator"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary";  i 

(3)  by  striking  out  "certlOcatlon  to  the 
Commissioner"  and  Inserting  j  In  Ueu  thereof 
"determination";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  each  {^lace  It  appears 
"certified  to  the  Commissioner"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "determined". 

(h)  Section  223(a)  (2)  of)  j  such  Act  is 
amended —  | 

(1)  by  striking  out  "PubUb  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  Inserting  >a  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  T^fban  Develop- 
ment"; I 

(2)  by  striking  out  "said  Ajdmlnlstration" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ["Secretary". 

(I)  The  heading  appearing  above  section 
226  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"PEA".  I 

(J)  Section  302(a)  of  such  kct  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  constituent  agency  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency"  and  in- 
•erting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(k)  Sections  302(c)  and306i(e)  are  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "House  $nd  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  or  its  Administriior,  or  by  such 
Agency's  constituent  units  ^t  agencies  or 
tile  heads  thereof"  and  insprting  in  Ueu 
ttereof  "Department  of  HousJag  and  Urban 
Development  or  its  Secretary'^ 

(1)  Sections  303  (g)  and  308  Of  such  Act  are 
unended  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Knance  Administrator"  and  iMertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development".  IT 

(m)  Section  308  of  such  Act  is  further 
•mended  by  striking  out  "iuimlnlstrator" 
•wh  place  It  appears  and  InMrtlng  In  Ueu 
wereof  "Secretary".  j 

(n)  The  third  paragraph  of  bectlon  603(a) 
tt  amended  by  striking  out  "ih  any  field  of- 
nce  of"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "by". 

(0)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  610 
of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "PubUd  Housing  Ad- 
mmstratlon"  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof 

oecreury  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
"lent";  and 

.Ji!  ^^  "trtklng  out  "said  A«|ninistration" 
*«J  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "iecretary". 
•anid^*°'^  803(b)(2)  ofBuch  Act  Is 
(1)  by  striking  out  "SecretaiPy  or  bis  dee- 
to  lu,  vl  *^*  **"*  sentence  and  inserting 
^^ujhereof  "Secretary  of  fjefense  or  hla 


(2)  by  striking  out  "certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary" in  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "require  the  Secre- 
tary" In  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "reqiUre  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense"; and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  to  guaran- 
tee" in  the  fourth  sentence  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense  to  guar- 
antee". 

(q)   Section  807  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence, 
(r)  Section  809  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  or  his  dee- 
Ignce"  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "SecreUry  of  Defense 
or  his  designee"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  to  guaran- 
tee" in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense  to  guarantee"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "  'Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignee', and  'Secretary'"  in  subsection  (g) 
(2)(1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "'Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  his  designee',  and  'Sec- 
retary of  Defense"  ";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "such  Administration" 
In  both  places  It  appears  in  subsection  (g) 
(2)  (111)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion". 

(s)  Section  903(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(t)  Section  903(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  with  the  approval  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  " 

(u)  Section  1003(b)(3)  of  such  Act  'is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministrator" each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Department  of  the  In- 
terior" in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "an  Administrator," 
and  all  that  follows  In  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Secretary."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "neither  the  adminis- 
trator nor  any"  in  subsection  (c)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "no". 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  (a) 
and  (b). 

(d)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall  sue"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "may  sue". 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  is  deleted  and  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
are  redesignated  as  (c)  and  (d),  respectively. 

(f )  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment"; and 

(2)  by  strUcIng  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment". 

(g)  Section  13  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "4(d)"  in  subsection  (b)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "4(b)". 

(h)  Section  16(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  proviso  "suits  shall" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "suits  may". 

(i)  Subsections  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  18 
of  such  Act  are  deleted  and  subsection  (6)  Is 
redesignated  as  (3). 
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(J)  SecUon  22  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "first"  in  the  proviso  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b). 

Sec.  203.  Section  20  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Act  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  AdmlnlstraUw ) "  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  Secretary)";  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

Sec.  204.  SecUon  101  of  the  Govermnent 
Corporation  Control  Act  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '"Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
(or  Public  Housing  Administration)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Housing  Authority". 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1048  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development"'; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and   inserting  In   Ueu   thereof   "Secretary"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (a). 

(b)  Section  302  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place 
it  appears  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

(c)  Section  304  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(d)  SecUon  602  of  such  Act  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing    and    Urban   Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  '"Secretary"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Public  Hoiialng  Ad- 
ministration" each  place  It  appears  in  the 
first  and  fourth  sentences  of  subsection  (b) 
and  InserUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "United  States 
Housing  Authority"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  each 
place  it  appears  In  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Authority"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "shall  sue"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "may  sue"; 

(6)  by  strUcing  out  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (b); 

(7)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator,  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board"  at  the  beginning  of  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
HousUig  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board": 

(8)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c) 
"Home  Loan  Bank  Board)  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Commissioner,  and  the  Public  Housing 
Commissioner"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board) "; 

(9)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)(3) 
"Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator, 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner,  and  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Commissioner"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  to  subsection  (c)(3) 
"said  officers  or  agencies"  and  Inserting  to 
lieu  thereof  "said  cffloer  or  agency"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  in  subsecUon  (d) 
"Housing  and  Home  Ftoance  Administrator, 
the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner,  and  the 
Public  Housing  Commissioner,  respectively 
may  utilize  funds  made  avaUable  to  them'' 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  utUlze 
funds  made  available  to  him";  and 
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(12)  by  atrlklng  out  In  sulM«ctlon  (d)  "of 
the  respective  agencies." 

Sic.  206.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  aniendecl  by  striking  out  "The 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  Its 
constituent  agencies"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development". 

(b)  TlUe  I  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary". 

(c)  Section  101(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "to  the  constituent  agencies 
affected.". 

(d)  Section  lOfi(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  (1)  and 
(2). 

(e)  Section  107(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Commis- 
sioner" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(f)  Section  IIO(J)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  followa:  "(J)  'Secretary*  means 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(g)  Section  601  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  Hoiislng  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Administrator  and  the  head  of  each 
constituent  agency  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development". 

(h)  The  heading  above  section  606  U  re- 
pealed. 

(1)  Section  606  Is  repealed. 

(J)  Section  612  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency"  each  place  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development". 

Bac.  207.  Section  602(d)  (11)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Service* 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  or  any 
officer  or  constituent  agency  therein."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  any 
officer". 

awe.  206.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministrator" each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  Section  402(c)(2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "Federal  Security 
Agency"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare". 

(c)  Section  404  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  followa: 

"(f)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary,  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(d)  Section  S07  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "Secretary  of  Hotulng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment", and 

(2)  by  striking  otit  "Administration"  and 
Inserting    In    lieu   thereof    "Department". 

(e)  Section  608  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

Ssc.  200.  SecUon  304  of  the  Territorial  En- 
abling Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

SMC.  210.  (a)  Sections  312.  314,  701.  and 
702  of  the  HoTislng  Act  of  1954  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary". 

(b)  Section  125  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Commissioner"  In  both  places 
where  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Secretary  of  Houalng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment". 

(c)  Section  S14(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 


Administrator"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(d)  Section  703  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(2)  the  term  "Secretary'  shall  mean 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment;". 

(e)  Section  801  (a)  and  (b)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner" each  place  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

(f)  Section  802(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "FHA"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '•Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment". 

(g)  Section  811  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  Including  its  constituent  agencies" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(h)   Section  814  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
nilssloner"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  ( or  any  official  or  constituent 
thereof) "  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  (or  such  official  or  con- 
stituent thereof) "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment"; and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Hoxislng  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  or  any  official  or  constituent 
agency  thereof"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(1)  Section  816  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "PubUc  Hoiislng  Commissioner" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Hoiislng  and  Urban  Development". 

(J)  Section  817  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Knance  Agency"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

Tjepartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". *^ 

Sec.  211.  Sections  32  and  62(a)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing 
Commissioner"'  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretai^  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development". 

8»c.  212.  (a)  -ntle  II  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "Administrator"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary" 

(b)  Section  102  of  such  Amendments  la 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (h). 

(c)  Section  113  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  202  of  auch  Amendments  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(e)  Section  403  of  such  Amendments  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Commissioner" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Bousing  and  Urban 
Development". 

(f>  Section  404  of  auch  Amendments  la 
amended — 
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rnmLf/,       '^.^°^    °"*     "Federal     Housing 
Commissioner"    each    place    it  appears   and 
nseri^lng  in  Ueu  thereof  "SecreteJTof  Ho^ 
Ing  and  Urban  Development";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  each 
place  It  appears  In  subsection  (a)  and  iT 
sertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  '"Secretary  of  HousS^ 
and  Urban  Development".  "ousing 

(g)  Section  406  of  such  Amendments  i. 
amended —  " 

(1)  by  striking  out  "PubUc  Housing  Ad 
J^nlstratlon"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  ther^f 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop. 

(2)  by    striking    out     "Federal    HousIm 

Commissioner"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develou- 
ment  ;  and  >-•"}/- 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com. 
i^loner"    and    Inserting    in    Ueu    thereof 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develou- 
ment".  •^ 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  104(d)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1956  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admlnlstrator- 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Hoiislng  and  Urban  Development" 

(b)   SecUon  602  of  such  Act  U  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  rt 
Housing  and  Urban  Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
""Secretary"';  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  in  aubeectlon  (c)  and  m. 
sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Department  of  Hous- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development". 

SK.  214.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1957  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development". 

(b)  Section  604  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(c)  Section  605  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing 
Commissioner"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
nient":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 

8»c.  215.  (a)  Sections  62,  63  and  66  of  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act  are  amended  by  atrlklng 
out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(b)  Section  53  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  in 
the  second  paragraph  and  Inserting  m  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

Stc.  216.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1960  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  tMb 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  and  the 
clause  beginning  with  "except"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (c)  (2) ;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)(6)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)  The  term  "Sec- 
retary" means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development". 

(b)  Section  306(b)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing 'and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Djvelopment"';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(c)  SecUons  802(a)  and  808  are  amended 
by  atrlklng  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
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1|hereof  "Secre- 
Act   Is   further 


Administrator"  and  insertlnf  Sn  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Jrban  Develop- 
ment". 

Sic.  217.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
l)er  8,  1060,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Bousing  and  Urban  Development". 

Sec.  218.  (a)  Sections  207  and  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  are  amended  by  striking 
out  ""Housing  and  Home  Fliisnce  Admlnls- 
trstor"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(b)  Title  Vn  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator"'  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
tary". 

(c)  Section    312    of   such 
amended  by  striking  out  "Adntlnlstrator"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(d)  Section  702  of  such  Aot  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housl&g  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Administrator') "  In  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "SecreMtry  from  time 
to  time"  In  subsection  (e)  a^d  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  IntfcHor  from  time 
to  time". 

(e)  Section  905  of  such  Ac)t:  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Plnance  Administrator  and  tlia  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  are"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secrettu-y  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is";  and  ! 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Admiqletratlon"  both 
places  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

Sic.  219.  The  Foreign  Ass^atance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Federal 
Housing  Administration"  in  section  224(b) 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  DBvelopment". 

Sec.  220.  Section  2  of  the  Benlor  Citizens 
Housln?  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency"  In 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Department  of  Houtflng  and  Urban 
Development". 

Sbc.  221.  (a)  The  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administrator"  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
•ertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  Section  0(c)  (3)  of  auch  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  the  term  'Secretary'  ipeans  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; ". 

(c)  The  title  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Bome  Finance 
Administrator"  and  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

Sic.  222.  (a)  Section  312  and  Title  vni  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1064  are  amended  by 
•trlking  out  "Administrator"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary". 

(b)  Section  107(g)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  atrlklng  out  "Federal  Howlng  Commls- 
iloner"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
ntary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(c)  Section  312  of  such  Act  Is  further 
unended —  i 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Bome 
Wnance  Administrator"  In  Subsection  (a) 
M»d  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  ol 
Housing  and  Urban  Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  (4)  and 
maerUng  in  Ueu  thereof,  "(4)  the  term  'Sec- 
retary" means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
urban  Development"';  and 

(3)  by  strUting  out  "'Federal;  Housing  Cam- 
musloner"  in  subaectlon  (c)  (4)  (A)  and  In- 
»*tlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretttry  of  Housing 
wd  Urban  Development". 

(d)  Section  318  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
*««ng  out  "Housing  and  Home  Plnance 
*<™inistrator"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 


"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(e)  Section  805  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "  'Administrator'  means  the 
Housing  and  Bome  Plnance  Administrator" 
in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development". 

(f)  Section  810  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Plnance 
Administrator"  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(g)  Section  1005  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(h)  Section  1006  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Public  Housing  Commissioner" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Ho\i8lng  and  Urban  Development". 

(I)  Section  1007  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Plnance  Administrator  and  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  are"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

Sec.  223.  (a)  The  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1086  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Administrator"  each  place  It  appears  In 
secUons  101(c),  (d),  (e)  and  (g);  801(b); 
313(b);  315(a)(8);  402  and  404(a)  and  Ui- 
sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  Title  VII  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

(c)  Section  101  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Bousing  and  Home 
Plnance  Administrator  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Administrator') "  In  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Secretary') ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shaU  affect  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Bousing  and  Urban  Development  with  re- 
spect to  any  housing  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion, sections  221(d)(3)  and  231(c)(3)  of 
the  National  Bousing  Act,  and  section  202  of 
the  Bousing  Act  of  1959,  Including  the  au- 
thority to  prescribe  occupancy  requirements 
under  other  provisions  of  law  or  to  determine 
the  portion  of  such  housing  which  may  be 
occupied  by  qualified  tenants." 

(d)  Section  107  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Bousing  Com- 
missioner" In  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Bousing 
and  Urban  Development";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Bousing  Com- 
missioner'" each  place  it  appears  In  subsec- 
tion (e)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Bousing  and  Urban  Development". 

(e)  Section  108(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner, and  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  the  Secretary";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(f )  Section  301  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Bome  Finance 
Administrator"  In  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Bousing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(g)  Section  316  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Bome 
Plnance  Administrator"  In  subsection  (a)  (8) 
and  Inserting  lii  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Bousing  and  Urban  Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Bousing  and  Bome 
Finance  Administrator  and  Public  Bousing 
Commissioner  are"  In  subsectloiu  (b)(1) 
and  (2)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Bousing  and  Urban  Development  Is"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" In  subsection  (b)(1)  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(h)  Section  401(5)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(1)  Section  702  of  such  ActiT  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Plnance 
Administrator  (hereinafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Administrator')"  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary') ". 

(])  Section  1113  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Plnance  Ad- 
ministrator" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

Sec.  224.  Section  601  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1966  Is 
amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "Administrator,  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Plnance  Agency"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Hovislng  and  Urban  Development"; 
and 

(b)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Bousing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

Sec.  226.  (a)  Sections  493,  667  and  1006  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Federal  Bousing  Administra- 
tion" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(b)  The  eighth  paragraph  of  section  700 
of  such  Title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  uses  as  a  firm  or  business  name 
the  words  'Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development',  'Housing  and  Home 
Plnance  Agency*.  'Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration', 'Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation', 'United  States  Bousing  Authority' 
or  'Public  Housing  Administration'  or  the 
letters  'BUD',  'FHA',  'PHA',  'USBA',  or 
any  combination  or  variation  of  those  words 
or  the  letters  'HUD',  'FHA',  'PBA',  or 
'USHA'  alone  or  with  other  words  or  letters 
reasonably  calculated  to  convey  the  false  im- 
pression that  such  name  or  business  has 
some  connection  with,  or  authorization  from, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Bousing  and  Bome  Finance 
Agency,  the  Federal  Bousing  Administration, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  the 
Public  Bousing  Administration,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  which  does  not  in  fact  exist,  or  false- 
ly claims  that  any  repair,  Improvement,  or 
alteration  of  any  existing  structure  Is  re- 
quired or  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  AssocUtion,  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority,  the  PubUc  Hous- 
ing Administration,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  tor  the 
purpose  of  Inducing  any  person  to  enter  Into 
a  contract  for  the  making  of  such  repairs, 
alterations,  or  Improvements,  or  falsely  ad- 
vertises or  fklsely  represents  by  any  device 
whatsoever  that  any  housing  unit,  project, 
business,  or  product  has  been  In  any  way 
endorsed,  authorized.  Inspected,  appraised,  or 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Housing  and  Bome 
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Finance  Agency,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Aasoclation,  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Au- 
thority, the  Public  Housing  Administration, 
the  Oovermnent  of  the  United  States  or  any 
Agency  thereof:  or" 

(c)  Section  1010  of  such  Title  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striltlng  out  the  caption  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  Federal 
Housmg  Administration  transactions"; 

(2)  by  striking  out, "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment"; and 

(3)  by  strildng  out  "Administration"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Department". 

(d)  Section  1012  of  such  Title  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  caption  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  transactions"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department". 

(e)  The  analysis  of  chapter  47.  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  immediately  preceding 
section  1001,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  item  1010  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1010.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  transactions"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  item  1012  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1012.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  transac- 
tions". 

Sxc.  226.  TlUe  38.  United  State*  Code,  is 
amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing 
Commissioner"  in  section  1804(b),  (d)  and 
(e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development";   and 

(b)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration approved  mortgagee  designated 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner"  In 
section  1802(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Hoiuir.g  and  Urban  Development  and  desig- 
nated by  him". 

Sbc.  227.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reeerve 
Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  "Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  fourth  paragraph  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development". 

Sec.  228.  (a)  The  p>enultimate  sentence  of 
paragraph  7  of  section  6136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  urban  Develop- 
ment": and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development". 

(b)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  6200  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or  the  Public  Hotislng 
Administration": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  AdmlnUtrattoQ"  in 
both  places  It  appears; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development":  and 


(4)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

Sec.  229.  Any  function  or  authority  vested 
In  or  exercisable  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Chairman  thereof,  or  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration immediately  before  the  enactment 
of  this  title  shall  not  by  this  Utle  or  any- 
thing therein  be  affected  or  impaired,  or 
subjected  to  any  restriction  or  limitation  to 
which  it  was  not  then  subject. 

The  sectlon-by-sectlon  summary  ac- 
companying Senate  bill  2978  is  as 
follows : 

Section-by-Section  Summakt  of  the  Hons- 
iNG  AND  Urban  Development  Amendments 
OF  1966 

Section  1.  Short  title:  The  bill  would  be 
cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Amendments  of  1966." 

TTTUt     I — HOUSING     AND     URBAN     DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM    AMKNDBUNTS 

Section  101.  FHA-insured  property  im- 
provement loans:  This  section  would,  with 
respect  to  loans  made  or  refinanced  within 
1  year,  permit  the  insurance  premium 
charged  by  FHA  for  a  title  I  property  im- 
provement loan  to  be  paid  by  the  borrower. 

Section  102.  Cooperative  housing  Insurance 
fund:  This  section  would  remove  certain 
technical  obstacles  to  management-type  PHA 
cooperative  hoiuing  insured  mortgages  being 
transferred  to  a  mutual  insurance  basis. 
This  wculd  thus  facilitate  use  of  the  au- 
thority in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  which  authorized  such 
transfers. 

It  would  permit  mortgagees  to  use  FHA's 
general  insurance  fund  debentures  for  pay- 
ing the  mortgage  insurance  premiums  on 
mortgages  covering  cooperative  housing 
where  the  mortgages  have  been  transferred 
to  the  cooperative  housing  mutual  fund 
(management  fund).  In  addition,  mort- 
gagees would  be  permitted  to  use  any  man- 
agement fund  debentures  issued  In  connec- 
tion with  the  mortgages  transferred  to  the 
management  fund  for  the  payment  of  gen- 
eral insurance  fund  premiums. 

Because  these  changes  would  remove  any 
basis  for  objection  by  mortgagees  to  a  trans- 
fer of  insurance,  a  provision  in  the  present 
law  would  be  removed  which  requires  the 
consent  of  a  mortgagee  before  PHA  can  trans- 
fer cooperative  housing  mortgage  insurance 
to  the  mutual  fund.  That  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, mortgagees  have  been  reluctant  to 
agree  to  the  transfer  because  it  would  result 
in  preventing  their  use  of  general  Insurance 
fund  debentures  for  paying  mortgage  in- 
surance premiums  after  the  insurance  is 
transferred.  The  amendments  would  per- 
mit such  use  of  the  debentures.  In  addition, 
all  outstanding  insurance  on  management- 
type  cooperative  housing  projects  would  be 
authorized  to  be  transferred  to  the  mutual 
fund. 

Section  103.  Mortgage  limits  for  homes 
under  section  221(d)  (2)  :  This  section  would 
increase  from  $11,000  to  $12,500  the  maxi- 
mum mortgage  amount  on  a  single  family 
dwelling  under  the  FHA  home  mortgage  in- 
surance program  for  moderate-Income  and 
displaced  families  (sec.  221(d)(2)).  The 
mortgage  limit  on  a  two-family  residence 
would  be  Increased  from  $18,000  to  $20,000. 

These  larger  mortgage  amounts  are  neces- 
sary because  of  Increased  housing  costs,  and 
the  amendment  is  consi8>nt  with  a  similar 
change  already  made  by  the  Congress  in 
section  203(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Section  104.  Low-rent  housing  for  dis- 
placed families — term  of  lease:  This  section 
would  permit  local  housing  authorities  to 
lease  dwellings  without  regard  to  the  1-  to 
3-year  limitation  provision  contained  in  the 


present  law,  where  the  housing  is  needed  to 
rehouse  low-income  families  displaced  by 
governmental  action.  The  leasing  program 
is  an  important  relocation  tool  because  it 
provides  low-rent  housing  more  quickly  than 
new  construction,  especially  for  large  fami- 
lies. 

Families  who  are  forced  to  relocate  by  rea- 
son of  public  projects  are  especially  subject 
to  the  fear  of  further  forced  removals.  Por 
such  families,  relocation  into  housing  which 
Is  held  under  a  short-term  tenure  (such  as 
3  years)  may  serve  only  as  a  source  of  further 
insecurity  and  of  actual  hardship.  By  per- 
mitting local  housing  authorities  to  lease 
units  for  longer  terms,  where  the  housing  ts 
needed  for  displaced  families,  the  local  au- 
thorities will  be  enabled  to  make  more  ade- 
quate use  of  this  provision  toward  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  very  families  it  was  pri- 
marily designed  to  help. 

Section  105.  Low-rent  housing — use  of 
newly  constructed  private  housing:  Prior  to 
the  1965  act  public  housing  could  be  con- 
structed or  acquired  only  on  a  long-term 
(about  40-year)  basis  because  the  Federal 
annual  contribution,  which  is  used  both  for 
subsidy  and  to  amortize  the  capital  coat 
through  payment  of  annual  debt  service  on 
the  housing  authority  bonds,  was  in  terms  of 
a  specified  percentage  of  the  development  or 
acquisition  cost,  and  this  percentage  con- 
templated about  40-year  financing.  Since 
the  capital  cost  is  substantially  less  In  the 
case  of  acquired  older  housing,  and  since 
there  is  no  capital  cost  in  the  case  of  leased 
privately  owned  housing,  the  "flexible  for- 
mula" amendment  was  enacted  to  permit  up 
to  the  same  annual  contribution  to  be  paid 
as  would  be  paid  with  respect  to  newly  con- 
structed public  housing  in  the  area  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  the  capital  cost  or  Its  non- 
existence in  the  case  of  leased  housing.  This 
change  was  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
a  sufDclently  large  annual  contribution  to 
permit  the  housing  of  low-income  families 
in  acquired  or  leased  dwellings.  This  "flex- 
ible formula"  was  added  to  section  10(c) 
of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  by  the  1965 
act. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Congress  enacted  s 
separate  comprehensive  section  23  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  for  short-term 
(1  to  3  years,  renewable)  leasing  of  privately 
owned  existing  housing.  This  incorporates 
the  same  flexible  formula  limitation  on 
the  maximum  amount  of  annual  contribu- 
tion or  annual  subsidy  that  could  be  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  such  leased  dwellings. 

Thus,  both  section  10(c)  and  section  23 
contain  flexible  formula  provisions  which 
permit  paying  the  same  annual  subsidy  with 
respect  to  leased  or  acquired  existing  hous- 
ing as  would  be  payable  for  newly  con- 
structed public  housing  in  the  commimity. 

This  amendment  In  this  section  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  same  flexible  formula 
provisions  could  be  used  for  the  leasing  of 
housing  to  be  constructed  as  well  as  for  the 
leasing  or  acquisition  of  existing  housing. 
Important  additional  benefits  would  be  de- 
rived from  the  flexible  formula  provisions  in 
respect  to  leasing  If  they  could  be  applied 
to  proposed  privately  owned  new  consiruc- 
tlon  as  well  as  to  privately  owned  existing 
housing. 

This  would  be  particularly  true  in  the 
very  promising  prospects  of  Joint  ventures 
between  public  housing  authorities  and  pri- 
vate owners  in  creating  low-  and  middle- 
Income  developments.  Presently  such 
developments  of  new  construction  may  only 
be  flnanced  under  the  40-year  standard  low- 
rent  financing  provisions.  These  provisions 
are  not  suitable  for  leasing  at  desirable 
shorter  terms,  which  are  often  the  only 
terms  available. 

Section  106.  Applying  advances  In  tech- 
nology to  bousing  and  urban  development: 


This  section  would  establish  la  program  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  housing  industry 
to  reduce  the  cost  and  improi-e  the  quality 
of  bousing  through  the  applioation  to  home 
construction  and  rehabilitatioa  of  advances 
In  technology,  and  to  encourege  and  assist 
the  application  of  advances  in  technology  to 
urban  development  activities. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  ajqd  Urban  De- 
velopment would  be  directed  0(1)  conduct 
regearch  and  studies  to  test)  and  demon- 
strate new  and  improved  techniques,  ma- 
terials, and  methods  of  applying  advances 
tn  technology  to  housing  construction,  re- 
habilitation, and  malntenanqa,  and  urban 
development  activities,  and  (S)  encourage 
and  promote  the  acceptance  a^d  application 
of  the  new  and  improved  techniques  and 
methods  of  constructing,  rehabilitating,  and 
maintaining  housing,  and  the  application  of 
advances  in  technology  to  urban  development 
activities,  by  all  segments  of  the  bousing  in- 
dustry, communities,  Industrlas  engaged  In 
urban  development  activities,  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  Research  and  stucUes  conducted 
would  be  designed  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate the  applicability  to  housing  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation  and  maintenance,  and 
urban  development  activities,  of  advances  in 
technology  relating  to  design  iooncepts,  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  itiethods,  man- 
ufacturing processes,  materials  and  products 
and  building  components. 

Research  and  study  project^  could  be  un- 
dertaken either  directly  by  th«  Secretary  or 
by  contract  with  public  or  pritate  bodies  or 
agencies,  or  working  agreemehts  with  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies.  Projects 
would  be  required  to  be  comiiljeted  within  2 
years.  ] 

Provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1948  and  section  602  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1956  presently  authorize  th<  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Developnitnt  to  under- 
take and  conduct  studies  relajttng  to  the  re- 
duction of  housing  constrtiction  costs 
through  the  use  of  new  and  improved  tech- 
niques, materials  and  meth(^<ls.  However, 
these  existing  provisions  authorize  such 
studies  to  be  undertaken  as  part  of  broader 
research  functions  such  as  thei  collection  and 
dissemination  of  data  relating  to  market 
analyses,  housing  Inventories,  Mortgage  mar- 
ket problems,  and  the  housing  needs  of  spe- 
cial group>s  such  as  the  elderly. 

This  section  recognizes  the  i  Importance  of 
I  program  designed  specifically  to  ( 1 )  reduce 
bousing  costs  through  appUcettlon  to  home 
construction  of  technological  Advances,  and 
(2)  assist  and  encourage  thei  application  of 
advances  in  technology  to  lijban  develop- 
ment activities,  by  directing!  the  Secretary 
to  undertake  such  a  program!  ^nd  authoriz- 
ing specific  appropriations  foi  that  purpose. 

Funds  necessary  to  carry  oui  the  provisions 
of  the  section  would  be  authorized  to  be 
spproprlated. 

Section  107.  Rehabilitation  land  code  en- 
forcement grants:  This  section  would  repeal 
a  provision  in  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1966,  which  limits  ihe  amount  of 
urban  renewal  grant  authority  that  can  be 
used  In  fiscal  years  1986  and  1P67  for  grants 
for  rehabilitation  and  code  enforcement. 

The  limitation  that  would!  be  repealed  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  general  [purpose  of  the 
rehabilitation  and  code  enforfcement  grants. 
Authority  for  these  grants  waa  added  to  the 
ftderal  urban  renewal  law  t^y  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  [of  1965  to  en- 
courage more  conservation  anijehabilltatlon 
snd  thus  lessen  the  need  |for  large-scale 
slum  clearance  and  redeveippment.  The 
limitation  in  the  approprlatleh  act  limiting 
tile  total  amount  of  these  grants  hampers 
the  achievement  of  this  purport. 

Section  108.  Mortgage  insi^rance  for  land 
development — clarifying  amendment:  Sub- 
•ectlon  (a)  of  this  section  vtould  correct  a 
technical  error  in  section  lOOl  c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 


Subsection  (b)  would  provide  clarification 
regarding  the  types  of  improvements  that 
may  be  covered  by  mortgages  insured  by  PHA 
under  the  land  development  program  (title 
X  of  the  National  Housing  Act) .  The  types 
of  Improvements  permitted  under  title  X  are 
those  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to  pre- 
pare land  primarily  for  residential  and  re- 
lated uses  or  to  provide  facilities  for  public 
or  common  use.  This  subsection  would  make 
no  substantive  change  In  this  regard.  It 
would  resolve  questions  concerning  the  eligi- 
bility of  specific  types  of  improvements  under 
title  X.  The  subsection  would  expressly  pro- 
vide that  steam,  gas,  and  electric  lines  and 
Installations  are  permissible  Improvements 
under  title  X,  and  would  make  it  clear  that 
industrial  uses  are  Included  as  related  uses, 
with  the  industrial  sites  to  be  in  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  scope  of  the  develop- 
ment. 

Subsection  (c)  woiild  add  the  title  X  land 
development  mortgage  Insurance  program  to 
the  provisions  in  section  512  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  That  section  provides  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  act  by  lenders,  borrowers, 
builders,  or  others  who  may  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  loan  insurance  programs.  The 
amendment  would  Include  the  land  develop- 
ment program  among  those  that  could  not  be 
used  by  persons  subject  to  the  penalties. 

Section  109.  Repeal  of  provision  for  sale  of 
Forest  Hills  project,  Paducah:  This  section 
would  repeal  section  1005  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964,  because  it  cannot  be  put  into  effect. 

That  section  directed  the  sale  of  an  PHA- 
acqulred  rental  housing  project  in  Paducah, 
Ky.,  to  the  Paducah-McCracken  County  De- 
velopment Council  for  use  as  a  dormitory  by 
the  Paducah  Junior  College.  The  college  has 
received  private  land  donations  and  does  not 
want  the  project. 

Section  110.  Technical  amendments:  Sub- 
section (a)  would  repeal  a  requirement  in  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  law  that  contracts  for 
supplies  or  services  which  exceed  the  amount 
of  $1,000  may  be  made  or  entered  into  only 
after  advertising  for  bids. 

The  provision  that  would  be  repealed  is  in- 
consistent with  a  general  Federal  statute 
which  imposes  the  advertising  requirement 
on  all  Federal  contracts  of  this  type  which 
exceed  $2,500  in  amount.  The  repeal  of  the 
provision  in  the  urban  renewal  law  would 
remove  this  inconsistency. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  provisions  in 
the  urban  renewal  law  and  the  urban  plan- 
ning grant  law  to  make  it  clear  that  refer- 
ences in  those  laws  to  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  include  also  references  to  laws 
which  are  supplementary  to  that  Act.  These 
amendments  were  inadvertent  omissions  from 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

Subsection  (c) — technical. 

Subsection  (d)  would  repeal  the  1954  pro- 
hibition against  FNMA's  purchasing  loans 
Insured  or  guaranteed  prior  to  August  2,  1954. 
This  provision  was  appropriate  in  1954,  as  it 
protected  the  fiedgling  Secondary  Market 
Operations  from  being  inundated  by  offers 
of  existing  mortgages.  However,  it  no  longer 
serves  this  purpose.  While  repeal  of  this 
provision  would  make  eligible  for  purchase  a 
few  mortgages  of  an  age  of  12  years  and  up- 
ward which  are  now  not  eligible,  the  num- 
ber Involved  is  negligible. 

Subsection  (e) — technical. 

Subsection  (f) — technical. 

TITLE       n CONFORMING       NOMENCLATURE       IN 

STATUTES    TO    DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSINO    AND 
URBAN    DEVELOPMENT   ACT 

This  title  has  no  legal  significance  except 
to  correct  the  wording  of  certain  statutes  to 
conform  to  existing  law  as  provided  In  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act. 

The  title  would  make  technical  amend- 
ments in  the  Federal  statutes  authorizing 
the  programs  of  the  Department  of  Housing 


and  Urban  Development  and  other  related 
Federal  laws  to  make  the  nomenclature  In 
those  laws  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  amendments  would  make  no 
substantive  changes  whatsoever  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  laws. 

Por  example,  under  the  Department  of 
Housing  and<  Urban  Development  Act,  all 
functions  and  powers  of  the  Department  are 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Department. 
This  title  of  the  bill  would  therefore  change 
the  titles  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator, Public  Housing  Commissioner, 
and  Federal  Housing  Commissioner,  wher- 
ever they  appear  in  the  Federal  laws,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Likewise,  the  term  "Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency"  would  be  changed  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Join- 
ing today  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  ,  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  In  sponsoring  a 
joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  138)  to  abolish 
the  electoral  college  and  Institute  a  pro- 
portional method  of  casting  electoral 
votes. 

This  proposal  Is  substantially  similar 
to  other  measures  which  we  have  in- 
troduced individually  in  the  past.  How- 
ever, none  of  us  claims  pride  of  author- 
ship since  this  Is  much  the  same  resolu- 
tion as  the  so-called  Lodge-Gosset 
amendment,  which  passed  the  Senate  by 
an  overwhelming  margin  in  1950,  only 
to  die  later  in  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  am  most  gratified  that  the  four  of 
us  who  have  supported  the  Lodge-Gosset 
principle  over  the  years  have  resolved 
minor  differences  and  can  now  support 
the  same  resolution.  I  hope  this  unity 
will  provide  the  strength  to  see  It  passed, 
for  the  years  which  I  have  devoted  to  ♦ 
studying  this  problem  have  convinced 
me  ours  Is  the  best  obtainable  solution. 

Our  proposal  will  accomplish  a  niun- 
bcr  of  reforms  while  avoiding  the  pitfalls 
inherent  in  each  of  the  other  resolutions 
that  have  been  Introduced. 

First,  we  would  abolish  the  electoral 
college  which  has  been  a  useless  append- 
age to  our  governmental  institutions 
since  the  rise  of  political  parties.  Le- 
gally, the  elector  stiU  stands  where  the 
Constitution  placed  him:  an  oflQcer  in 
whom  rests  the  awesome  discretion  as 
to  who  shall  lead  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  the  world.  In  many  States,  how- 
ever, the  elector  Is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  recipient  of  an  empty  honor 
gratefully  given  for  long  and  faithful 
service  to  a  political  party.  But  what- 
ever the  qualifications  of  the  electors, 
few  of  us  now  believe  that  any  man  or 
any  few  hundred  men,  no  matter  how 
wise  or  faithful,  should  be  entrusted  to 
make  our  greatest  decision.  We,  there- 
fore, assujne  that  the  electors  are  imder 
a  moral  obligation  to  vote  for  their 
party's  nominees.  But  ours  Is  a  nation 
of  written  laws  and  not  of  moral  Impera- 
tives, and  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  made  to  conform  to  what 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  citizens 
know  is  correct. 
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Second,  we  would  also  abolish  the  unit- 
rule  system  of  counting  electoral  votes. 
This  system,  which  completely  disfran- 
chises those  who  do  not  vote  for  the  win- 
ner within  their  State,  is  indefensible. 
It  requires  candidates  to  concentrate  on 
the  large,  pivotal  States  where  elections 
are  historically  closely  contested  to  the 
exclusion  of  smaller  States  and  one- 
party  States.  It  encourages  the  forma- 
tion of  third  parties  and  of  bloc  voting 
since  a  small  group  can  often  determine 
the  course  of  the  entire  electoral  vote  of 
a  large  State.  This  Is  precisely  the  same 
imit-rule  system  which  many  found  In- 
vidious In  Georgia.  I  personally  feel 
that  Oeorgians  are  perfectly  capable  of 
deciding  what  Is  best  for  themselves,  but 
It  is  for  us  to  propose  what  we  think  Is 
best  for  the  country.  In  a  case  challeng- 
ing Georgia's  unit  rule,  the  courts  found 
that  the  system  was  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  laws.  Certainly  those  who 
hailed  that  decision  should  support  this 
amendment.  Since  it  provides  that  elec- 
toral votes  would  be  cast  in  proportion  to 
the  popular  vote  in  each  State,  every 
man  would  have  a  voice  in  the  election, 
and  candidates  would  solicit  the  vote  of 
every  man  In  every  State. 

In  1956.  the  late  President  Kennedy 
led  the  eloquent  and  successful  Senate 
opposition  to  an  earlier  version  of  this 
amendment.  At  that  time,  he  frankly 
admitted  our  present  system  forces  can- 
didates to  look  to  the  large  States  In 
drafting  platforms,  nominating  candi- 
dates and  nmnlng  campaigns.  It  was 
his  thesis  that  urban  Interests  are  Justi- 
fied in  having  this  power  because  State 
legislatures  and  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  were,  allegedly,  through 
gerrymandering,  far  overbalanced  in 
favor  of  rurta  Interests.  Whatever  the 
validity  of  this  argimient  may  have  been 
In  1956,  one  man,  one  vote  is  clearly  the 
law  of  the  land  today,  and  population  is 
the  only  constitutionally  permissible  con- 
sideration a  State  may  use  in  drawing 
districts  for  either  house  of  Its  own  leg- 
islature or  for  the  seats  of  its  congres- 
sional delegation.  Since  the  objection 
that  was  raised  in  1956  is  no  longer  valid. 
I  would  trust  and  hope  that  those  who 
embraced  It  then  will  Join  us  now. 

Third,  our  resolution  projxjses  that  if 
no  candidate  receives  40  percent  of  the 
total  electoral  votes,  the  election  would 
be  decided  by  the  Senate  and  House  In 
Joint  session,  with  each  Senator  and 
Representative  having  one  vote.  This 
would  eliminate  the  imdemocratlc  and 
unfair  method  according  to  which  each 
State  delegation — no  matter  how  large 
or  small  the  State  may  be — would  have 
one  vote  In  elections  thrown  Into  the 
House.  By  the  reduction  of  the  percent- 
age of  electoral  votes  required  for  elec- 
tion, we  would  also  reduce  the  threat  of 
elections  being  decided  by  Congress  in- 
stead of  the  people  and  the  threat  of 
multiple  parties. 

Before  concluding.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  mention  three  other  pro- 
posals which  have  received  serious  con- 
sideration over  the  years.  One  of  the 
most  appealing,  on  its  face,  and  the  one 
closest  to  ours  in  principle  Is  the  direct 
election  approach.  Except  to  say  that 
our.  amendment  has  the  advantage  of 


preserving  the  identity  of  the  States  in 
the  presidential  electoral  process,  I  will 
not  discuss  the  merits  of  direct  election 
because,  frankly,  I  believe  there  Is  no 
chance  of  ratification.  The  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States  are  not  go- 
ing to  vote  away  the  added  advantage  of 
the  two  additional  electoral  votes  granted 
them  by  reason  of  senatorial  representa- 
tion which  benefit  the  great  majority  of 
States. 

The  district  method,  by  which  It  is  pro- 
posed that  one  electoral  vote  be  given  to 
each  congressional  district  and  two  to 
the  State  at  large  Is  preferable  to  the 
present  system,  but  It  has  two  defects. 

First,  gerrymandering — which  is  In  the 
ancient,  if  not  honorable.  American 
political  tradition — could  be  used  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  majority.  Second, 
the  votes  of  those  not  voting  for  the 
winner  in  a  particular  district  would  still 
not  be  registered  in  an  election. 

The  administration  has  suggested  an- 
other alternative,  one  which  would 
abolish  the  electoral  college  and  change 
the  method  of  selection  when  no  candi- 
date receives  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  but  one  which  leaves  the  unit-rule 
system  Intact  and  untouched.  It  Is  this 
latter  Inequity— ignored  by  the  adminis- 
tration— which  Is  the  most  important  and 
whose  evils  we  must  face  every  4  years. 
This  proposal.  If  ratified,  may  never  have 
a  bearing  on  any  election.  Indeed.  It  is 
hardly  worth  cranking  up  the  complex 
and  protracted  amendment  process  to 
accomplish  so  little — It  would  be  almost 
like  chasing  a  fly  with  an  elephant  gun. 
Mr.  President,  it  may  well  be  that  there 
Is  much  that  can  be  done  to  Improve  our 
proposal  In  style.  In  language,  or  in  pro- 
cedure. I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
the  approach  Is  the  soundest  and  has  the 
best  chance  of  ratification.  I  hope  this 
Is  the  one  which  will  be  reported  from 
the  Senate  committee  back  to  this  body 
for  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Reform 
the  Electoral  College"  from  the  January 
23.  1966,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  at  this  i>olnt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  23.  10661 
RsrOKM  THE  Elbctoral  Collegk 
President  Johnson  has  made  a  convincing 
case  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
form the  electoral  college.  Never  the  Inde- 
pendent deliberate  body  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  Intended,  the  electoral  col- 
lege developed  almost  from  the  beginning 
Into  a  useless,  even  dangerous  appendix  In 
the  body  politic. 

As  recently  as  1960,  electors  In  Southern 
States  attempted  to  exploit  their  technical 
riarht  of  Independence  to  throw  the  contest 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
is  the  principal  difficulty,  but  Mr.  Johnson 
calls  attention  to  other  potentially  trouble- 
some anomalies.  If  the  election  were  decided 
In  the  House,  each  State  would  have  only 
one  vote,  thereby  giving  Delaware  or  Vermont 
as  much  weight  as  New  York  or  Caltfomla. 
Since  the  House  would  choose  the  President 
and  the  Senate  would  choose  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, the  possibility  exists  that  they  would 
be  picked  from  rival  parties. 

The  reform  which  Mr.  Johnson  favors 
would  require  that  the  electoral  vote  of 
each   State   be   cast  automatically  for  the 


candidate  who  polled  the  most  popular  votes 
m  that  Stote.  Such  a  change  would  Improve 
the  exUtlng  arrangement,  but  It  would  not 
eliminate  the  possibility  that  a  candidate 
who  polled  a  minority  of  the  popular  vote 
throughout  the  Nation  could  win  because  he 
carried  the  States  which  had  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes.  That  did  happen  twice 
In  the  19th  century. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  choose 
between  two  other  proposals.  One  is  the 
Lodge-Oossett  plan  which  the  Senate  ap. 
proved  but  the  House  rejected  in  1950;  it 
would  divide  the  electoral  vote  of  each 
State  In  exact  proportion  to  the  popiUar 
vote.  The  other  provides  for  abolition  of 
the  electoral  vote  system  entirely,  placing  the 
election  on  a  straight  population  basis. 
Either  of  these  methods  would  have  the  great 
merit  of  making  certain  that  the  outcome 
of  a  presidential  election  accurately  reflected 
public  preference  on  the  one-man.  one-vote 
basis. 

In  the  past  the  cities  helped  defeat  tS^ 
Lodge-Ooesett  plan  because  It  weakened 
their  power  in  the  electoral  college:  the 
small  States  were  able  to  block  the  other 
plan  because  It  would  weaken  theirs.  The 
changes  In  apportionment,  the  rise  of  the 
suburbs  and  the  Increased  mobility  of  the 
population  have  rendered  tbeee  opposing 
fears  obsolete.  We  think  either  of  these  two 
plans  would  be  preferable  to  the  Johnson 
proposal,  but  the  latter  Is  certainly  preferable 
to  no  change  at  all. 
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NOTICE  OP  REPRINTINO  OF  RE- 
MARKS BY  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS ON  UKRAINIAN  PROCLA- 
MATION OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  private 
order  is  t>elng  submitted  for  a  reprint 
publication  of  all  statements  made  by 
Senators  concerning  observance  of  the 
48th  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  proc- 
lamation of  Independence.  If  any  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  object  to  the  reprint- 
ing of  their  remarks,  kindly  contact  Mr. 
Rasrmond  F.  Noyes.  the  Congressional 
Record  clerk.  The  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment Is  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 


CHANGE  IN  HEIARING  ROOM  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN  JUDICIAL  MACHINERY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  Judi- 
cial Machinery,  I  wish  to  annoimce  a 
change  In  the  hearings  on  S.  2722.  The 
original  announcement  of  the  hearings 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
at  page  3359,  on  February  17,  1966. 
The  hearings  are  still  scheduled  for 
March  1,  at  11:30  ajn.,  and  March  2.  at 
9:30  a jn.  The  hearings  on  March  1  will 
be  held  in  room  6226.  New  Senate  OfiBce 
Building.  On  March  2  the  site  of  the 
hearings  will  be  room  6202.  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent for  the  Record  the  names  of  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  <S.  2908) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  to  prevent  certain  employees  of 
community  action  agencies  and  VISTA 
volunteers  from  engaging  in  pernicious 
political  activities. 


The  names  were  left  off  the  bill  as  co- 
sponsors  due  to  a  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  time  allowed  to  obtain  them.  For 
that  reason.  Mr.  President,  and  only  for 
that  reason,  I  ask  unanltnous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  reprinted  with  the  names 
as  cosponsors  as  Indicated  an  the  follow- 
ing list:  I 

8.  2908.  Introduced  by  Mij.  Mtjrpht  (for 
blmself  and  Mr.  PaotrrT) :        1 

COSPONSORS    i 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Bennett,  lifr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr. 
FONG.  Mr.  Haktke.  Mr.  HictttNLOOPEB.  Mr. 
HinsKA,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Kcchei..  Mr.  LAtrscBE,  Mr  Moojk,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, Mr.  MONDT.  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 

S'-LTONSTALL.    Mr.    SIMPSON.    Mt.    THURMOND. 

Mr.  TOWER,  and  Mr.  Wiixiams  of  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  at  its  next 
printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  2911)  to  amenid  section  301 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended, 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  for  himself  and  other 
Senators  on  February  9. 1988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH  subsequenitly  said:  Mr. 
President,  at  its  next  printing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tny  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S,  2911) 
to  amend  section  301  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  February  8, 1966: 

S.  2888.  A  bUl  to  Insure  that  children  par- 
ticipating In  domestic  nonproflt  school  lunch 
programs  will  be  assured  of  Mlequate  sup- 
plies of  nutritious  dairy  products:  Mr. 
AiiOTT,  Mr.  BENNrrr,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Dominick.  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  FIqnc.  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  Javtts.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Metcalf. 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  pJotttt,  and  Mr. 

PlOXMIRE.  I 

Authority  of  February  Ip.  1986: 
8. 2915.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  grant  fellowsfcups  for  grad- 
uate study  In  highway  transpwtatlon  engi- 
neering: Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  ErVin,  and  Mr. 
UncALv. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THij  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Houjse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlettl.  one  of  Its 
jading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  6845)  to 
correct  inequities  with  respect  to  the 
wsic  compensation  of  touchers  and 
t^ching  positions  under  the  Defense 
department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and 
Personnel  Practices  Act;  a(9ked  a  con- 
erence  with  the  Senate  on  the  dlsagree- 
mg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
™at  Mr.  Mttrray,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr. 
UDU.I.,  Mr.  Corbett,  and  Mr.  Broyhill 
01  North  Carolina  WM-e  appplnted  man- 


agers on  the  P€u1;  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12752)  to 
provide  for  graduated  withholding  of 
Income  tax  from  wages,  to  require  decla- 
rations of  estimated  tax  with  respect  to 
self-employment  income,  to  accelerate 
current  payments  of  estimated  income 
tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone  certain 
excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  12752)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  income  tax 
from  wages,  to  require  declarations  of 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self-em- 
plo3Tnent  Income,  to  accelerate  current 
payments  of  estimated  income  tax  by 
corporations,  to  postpone  certain  excise 
tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ST.  LOUIS  STUDY  SHOWS  CUT  IN 
SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  HURTS 
POOREST  FIRST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  plans  to  cut 
the  special  milk  program  by  80  percent 
have  raised  a  storm  of  controversy  in 
this  Chamber.  Objections  to  this  pro- 
posed cutback  have  been  voiced  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  Senators 
representing  both  milk  producing  and 
milk  consimiing  States. 

Why  this  massive  protest  to  the  ad- 
ministration's plans?  The  principal 
reason.  Mr.  President,  is  that  anyone 
who  takes  a  clear,  realistic  look  at  the 
administration's  proposal  realizes  that  It 
will  hurt,  not  help,  the  poor  children  of 
our  Nation. 

Now  the  administration  proposes  to 
limit  Federal  support  for  school  milk  to 
those  children  who  are  designated  as 
needy  by  a  school  administrator  as  well 
as  those  schools  which  do  not  have  a 
school  lunch  program.  I  have  already 
stalled  out  in  some  detail  the  onerous 
means  tests  the  needy  will  be  forced  to 
pass  to  qualify  for  federally  subsidized 
school  milk.  These  tests  are  currently 
being  used  under  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  administrators  find  them  to 
be  quite  unsatisfactory  In  pinpointing 
the  needy. 

Furthermore  there  is  a  large  gray  area 
of  need  which  simply  cannot  be  reached 
by  a  means  test.  There  are  parents  too 
proud  to  accept  a  Federal  handout  for 
their  children  and  thus  be  singled  out  as 
needy.  There  are  parents  too  unschooled 
themselves  to  know  how  to  qualify  for 
free  milk  for  their  children.  And  finally 
there  are  parents  who  may  be  able  to 
provide  milk  for  their  children  in  school 
but  only  at  subtantlal  cost  to  them- 
selves— parents  who  Just  are  not  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifice  for  children  who 
would  rather  drink  soda  j>op  at  home 
than  milk  In  school. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  this  In- 
volves literally  millions  and  millions  of 
children,   because   the  time   when  the 


burden  is  greatest  on  almost  any  family 
Is  when  the  little  children  are  in  school. 
The  mother  has  to  be  at  home,  and  can- 
not be  helping  supplement  the  family 
Income. 

The  sad  thing  about  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  cut  is  that  these  "gray 
area  poor"  will  be  hurt  first  and  their 
children  will  be  hardest  hit.  This  is 
amply  illustrated  by  a  study  which  to(* 
place  In  the  St.  Louis  schools  way  back 
in  1954-56.  This  study  was  conducted 
to  relate  consumption  of  milk  under  the 
school  milk  program  to  factors  of  family 
Income.  From  the  1954-55  school  year 
to  the  1955-56  school  year  the  price  of 
milk  was  reduced  60  percent  from  7V4 
to  3  cents  per  half  pint.  Here  is  what 
happened : 

Children  from  low-income  families 
Increased  their  milk  consumption  by  367 
percent.  Think  of  It— an  Increase  In 
consumption  of  3^  times  the  previous 
level.  Those  from  middle-income  fam- 
ilies increased  consumption  by  133  per- 
cent. Even  in  the  middle-income  group 
consumption  doubled.  Those  children 
from  high-income  families  drank  86  per- 
cent more  milk — only  one-fourth  of  the 
Increase  among  the  poor. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  indicates 
to  me  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
those  ^N:  income  families  that  cannot 
or  will  noC^  qualify  themselves  for  milk 
for  the  needy  will  be  hardest  hit  by  the 
80  percent  cut  in  the  school  milk 
program. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY  GRANT  TO  MIS- 
SISSIPPI FOR  LARGEST  HEAD- 
START  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  $5.6 
million  war  on  poverty  grant  which  was 
announced  yesterday  to  Mississippi  for 
one  of  the  country's  largest  Headstart 
programs,  will  enable  more  than  9.100 
poor  children  to  start  their  schooling 
with  the  same  advantages  of  education, 
health,  and  famiily  guidance  enjoyed  by 
children  from  higher  income  families. 

That  grant,  announced  on  Tuesday  by 
Sargent  Shriver,  was  awarded  to  Mary 
Holmes  Junior  College  for  a  project  to  be 
administered  by  the  Child  Development 
Group  of  Mississippi.  The  Child  Devel- 
opment Group  conducted  a  Headstart 
program  last  summer  for  more  than  6,000 
disadvantaged  children  who  are  now 
started  on  their  way  to  more  useful  and 
happier  lives.  The  summer's  project  was 
experimental  and  new.  testing  an  educa- 
tional program  whose  methods  were  un- 
tried but  whose  promise  was  great.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  is  satis- 
fied that  the  experiment  was  a  success, 
that  the  work  of  child  development  for 
poor  families  should  continue  in 
Mississippi. 

Last  summer's  lesson  has  enabled  the 
OEO.  Mary  Holmes  Junior  College,  and 
the  Child  Development  Group  to  incor- 
porate improvements  in  the  program 
which  will  insure  that  the  new  effort  will 
be  an  even  greater  success  than  the  first. 
The  financial  difficulties  encountered 
In  the  summer  will  be  resolved  by  more 
exacting  procedures  and  the  assistance  of 
a  national  and  widely  respected  ac- 
counting firm.  Ernst  and  Ernst.     New 
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staff  and  board  members  have  been 
brought  Into  the  program  and  new  per- 
sonnel procedures  have  been  adopted  to 
Improve  hiring  practices. 

We  will  watch  this  project  with  par- 
ticular Interest  because  it  Is  Involved 
with  the  humane  work  of  erasing  the 
plight  of  American  children.  And  we 
can  observe  the  program  with  special 
satisfaction  because  its  promises  for  suc- 
cess are  considerable. 

&il88lssippi  Is  providing  examples  for 
the  entire  Nation  of  what  can  be  done 
when  the  resources  of  a  State  are  united 
In  accelerating  the  antlpoverty  effort. 
In  the  last  30  days  alone,  Mississippi  has 
received  more  than  $14  million  In  Fed- 
eral funds  for  combating  the  roots  and 
the  effects  of  poverty.  This  money  along 
with  additional  Federal  funds,  will  fi- 
nance sound  and  imaginative  programs 
to  help  Mississippi  redeem  its  economic 
and  human  potential. 


POPULATION  CONTROL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  serious  problems  which  has  con- 
fronted the  country  in  increasing  urgency 
Is:  Can  we  achieve  a  consensus  in  the 
country  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
move  forward  in  the  area  of  population 
control  and  the  concomitant  phase  of 
birth  control  which  deals  with  the  same 
problem? 

There  has  been  concern  as  to  the  at- 
titude of  the  Catholic  commimlty  to- 
ward this  problem.  Prom  time  to  time, 
I  have  noted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
what  appeared  to  be  a  gradual  conviction 
of  the  Catholic  community  that  popula- 
tion control  measures  were  essential  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  was  much  heartened  to  note  the  re- 
sults of  a  poll  taken  by  the  George  Gal- 
lup Organization,  Inc.,  on  this  subject. 
The  results  were  presented  in  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Thursday.  February  17,  under  the  byline 
of  John  W.  Finney  entitled  "Poll  Rnds 
Catholics  Back  Birth  Curb  Aid." 

Mr.  President,  the  statistics  are  fas- 
cinating and  I  invite  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  them.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poix  Funis  Cathoucs  Back 

BiBTH  Cxma  Aid 

(By  John  W.  Plnney) 

Washxnoton.  February  16. — Moet  Ameri- 
cans, Including  CathoUca,  favor  Federal  aid 
to  State*,  cities,  and  foreign  governments  for 
birth  control  programs,  according  to  a  recent 
poll. 

The  survey  aUo  shows  that  most  Catholics 
In  the  tTnlted  States  believe  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  should  modify  Its  opposition 
to  many  forms  of  birth  control. 

They  also  believe  that  birth  control  Infor- 
mation should  be  easily  available  to  any 
married  person  who  wants  It.  the  poll  found. 

The  survey  Into  American  atutudes  on 
population  policy  was  conducted  last  fall  by 
the  Oallup  Org^mzatlon.  Inc..  headed  by 
Oeorge  Oallup,  It  was  taken  for  the  Popu- 
lation Council,  a  nonprofit  foundation  that 


has  been  active  In  promoting  population  con- 
trol programs  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  results  of  the  survey,  which  is  believed 
by  population  planners  to  be  the  most  defini- 
tive yet  conducted  on  the  poUtlcally  touchy 
subject  of  birth  control,  will  be  published 
soon. 

The  survey  was  based  on  a  scientific  sam- 
pling of  3,206  persons.  By  public  opinion 
survey  standards,  this  was  a  large  croes-sec- 
tlon.  The  Oovernmenfs  monthly  unemploy- 
ment report,  for  example.  Is  based  on  a  sam- 
pUng  of  3,600  persons. 

The  number  of  CathoUcs  polled  In  the 
Oallup  survey  was  not  given,  but  In  a  proba- 
bility sample  such  as  is  used  in  public  opin- 
ion surveys,  steps  are  taken  to  be  sure  of  an 
adequate  cross  section  of  all  groups. 

The  poll  may  have  a  considerable  political 
Impact;  the  administration  Is  running  into 
Its  first  poliUcal  difficulties  in  its  quiet  but 
deliberate  move  of  the  last  year  to  extend 
Federal  assistance  to  birth  control  programs 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Under  a  policy  laid  down  by  President 
Johnson  a  year  ago.  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  has  begun  extending 
assistance  to  foreign  governments  for  direct 
support  of  birth  control  programs. 

This  policy  has  recently  been  challenged 
by  Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki.  of 
Wisconsin,  who  represents  a  district  with  a 
large  Catholic  vote  In  Milwaukee  County. 

In  letters  to  AID.  Mr.  Zablocki  has  asked 
whether  the  agency,  in  its  new  policy,  was 
not  violating  congressional  intent.  He 
argued  that  Congress  meant  to  limit  Gov- 
ernment assistance  to  demographic  and  socio- 
logical studies  rather  than  authorize  out- 
right support  of  birth  control  programs. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Zablocki's  influential  posi- 
tion as  ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  his  letters  have 
caused  considerable  concern  among  AID 
officials,  who  were  already  hesitant  about 
pushing  too  fast  into  the  politically  sensitive 
area  of  birth  control. 

SUPPORT     INDICATED 

But  the  main  finding  to  emerge  from  the 
poll  was  that  the  voters  would  strongly  sup- 
port any  move  by  the  administration  to  assist 
State  or  local  governments  or  foreign  coun- 
tries in  birth  control  programs. 

In  response  to  the  question  "Do  you  feel 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  give  aid  to 
States  and  cities  for  birth  control  programs 
if  they  request  it?"  63  percent  responded 
"yes,"  28  percent  "no"  and  0  percent  "don't 
know." 

To  the  question  "Do  you  think  ouiyOovern- 
ment  should  help  other  countries  with  their 
birth  control  programs  if  they  ask  us?"  58 
percent  said  "yes."  34  percent  "no"  and  8 
percent  "don't  know." 

Of  the  68  percent  supporting  foreign  assis- 
tance. 62  percent — or  a  minority  of  the  total 
sample — favored  going  beyond  administra- 
tion policy  by  furnishing  birth  control  sup- 
plies, The  present  policy  is  limited  to  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  for  family  plan- 
ning programs. 

The  church  now  opposes  all  chemical  or 
mechanical  methods  of  contraception  but 
does  condone  the  rhythm  method  in  which 
intercourse  is  limited  to  the  nonfertlle  periods 
of  a  woman's  monthly  cycle. 

Among  the  Catholics  polled.  66  percent 
favored  a  change  in  the  church's  policy,  com- 
pared with  53  percent  among  non-Catholics, 
and  33  percent  were  opposed,  compared  with 
22  percent  among  non-CathoUcs.  The  Cath- 
olic support  for  a  change  in  policy  was  par- 
ticularly strong  among  the  younger  genera- 
tion; among  those  Catholics  60  or  older,  only 
39  percent  favored  a  shift  In  the  church's 
position. 


The  poU  showed  that  CathoUcs  as  well  as 
non-Catholics  were  overwhelmingly  in  sun- 
port  of  providing  birth  control  InfMinaUon 
to  married  couples. 

In  response  to  the  question  "Do  you  believe 
that  Information  about  birth  control  ought 
to  be  easily  available  to  any  married  person 
who  wants  it?"  86  percent  of  the  non-Cath- 
olics and  81  percent  of  the  Catholics  renlied 
"yes." 

But  a  difference  developed  on  the  question 
whether  such  information  should  be  easily 
available  to  any  single  adult  person  who 
wants  it.  A  slight  majority  of  non-Cath- 
ollcs— 62  percent— favored  such  a  poUcy  but 
It  was  supported  by  only  43  percent  of  the 
Catholics. 

By  coincidence,  the  survey  was  conducted 
In  two  periods  Immediately  before  and  after 
Pope  Paul  VI's  visit  to  the  United  States  last 
October.  In  his  speech  before  the  United 
Nations,  the  Pope  appeared  to  reaffirm  the 
church's  position  on  birth  control. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  been  a  supporter  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  and  was  much  disap- 
pointed when  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee refused,  last  year,  to  fund  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program  as  it 
was  recommended  by  President  Johnson 
and  approved  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

In  the  words  of  President  Johnson,  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  "draws  on  that 
spirit  of  dedication  of  Americans  which 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
in  peace  and  war,  by  young  and  old,  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  will  provide  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  opportunity  for  teachers 
with  a  sense  of  mission,  those  best  suited 
to  the  momentous  task  this  Nation  faces 
in  Improving  education." 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  will  re- 
vitalize the  education  system  in  low- 
Income  areas  by  attracting  dedicated  and 
gifted  teachers  to  serve  for  2  years  in 
those  places  in  our  Nation  where  they 
are  needed  most.  Hopefully,  they  will 
continue  to  serve  for  many  years.  The 
children  they  teach  will  have  more  dedi- 
cated educational  leadership.  The  quality 
of  the  teaching  staffs  will  be  improved. 
The  tenure  of  the  teaching  staff  can  be- 
come more  stable.  The  morale  of  the 
teaching  profession  will  be  strengthened. 

In  short,  there  will  be  quality  teachers 
where  quality  teaching  is  most  needed. 

The  Teacher  Corps  will  be  set  up  in  a 
way  that  provides  Inunediate  benefits  to 
local  school  systems  and  long-range 
benefits  that  will  result  from  the  train- 
ing that  Teacher  Corps  members  will  re- 
ceive. Colleges  and  universities  will  be 
given  the  responsibility  for  both  pre- 
servlce  training  and  the  on-going  2-year 
training  program. 

This  phase  of  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  will  benefit  not  only  the  corpsmen 
trained  and  the  schools  Involved,  but  will 
encourage  all  colleges  and  imiversities 
to  brotulen  their  regular  teacher-prepa- 
ration programs  to  include  the  kind  of 
training  needed  for  the  successful  teach- 
ing of  the  children  of  poverty. 

All  that  is  required  to  set  this  excellent 
program  In  motion  is  passage  of  the  ap- 


propriation bill  now  before  us.  I  urge 
the  committee  to  recommend  and  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 


JJEMORIAL    SERVICES  j  FOR    FLEET 
ADM.  CHESTER  W;  NIMITZ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  memorial 
services  for  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W. 
Nimitz  will  be  held  a^  Washington 
Cathedral  on  Friday,  Febjmary  25,  at  2 
p.m.  I 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  that  I 
have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  urging  him  to  name  one  of  our 
coming  new  nuclear-powered  carriers 
in  honor  of  Admiral  Nimitz. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  In  the  RECdRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  jlii  the  Record, 
as  follows :  I 

U.S,  SriWATE, 

Committee  on  Armed  Bervices, 

f  cbf|iary  24, 1966. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Nitze, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  yfikw  of  the  dis- 
tinguished career  and  service  of  Adm.  Ches- 
ter Nimitz,  I  hope  the  Navy  wUl  give  serious 
consideration  to  naming  on^  of  the  coming 
CVN's  (nuclear-powered  caitrlers)  in  his 
honor  and  memory.  ' 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  memorial  to 
this  man  who  championed  s^power,  fought 
constantly  for  peace,  and  sef-Ved  his  Nation 
•olongandso  well. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J{i»N  O.  Tower. 


BIG  SPRING,  TEX.,  -IHOUTH  FOR 
FREEDOM  IN  VIETNAM  PETITION 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Big 
Spring  Youth  for  Freedom  In  Vietnam, 
Big  Spring.  Tex.,  recently  circulated  a 
petition  supporting  our  pjplicy  in  Viet- 
nam. I 

Since  this  group  is  rep|nesentative  of 
many  of  our  young  peoplel,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle about  their  efforts  Printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecticjt,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  i 

(Prom  the  Big  Spring  (T^x.)  Herald, 
Jan.  30,  1966]; 
Tocngsters  Favoring  U.S.  ytETNAM  Policy 
(By  Tom  Barrjj) 

The  effects  of  the  war  in  yletnam  can  be 
lelt  thousands  of  miles  away-f-by  politicians, 
tbe  electorate,  demonstrators  pro  and  con — 
«"1  In  Big  Spring,  where  Vibrations  have 
reached  Into  Big  Spring  High  School. 

Reaction  to  the  war  and  ills  implications 
recently  came  from  three  B||  Spring  High 
Junior  classmen.  David  Thomas.  Larry  Arn- 
h*rt.  and  Dale  Pless.  They  fnere  discussing. 
Uiese  16-year-old8,  Vietnam  lover  the  noon 
meal  at  the  school  cafeteria.  More  partlcu- 
Iwly,  they  were  discussing  di-$ft  card  biu-n- 
ers,  beatniks,  and  the  image  ^ven  by  a  loud- 
"ttouthed  minority  to  the  majority  of  teen- 
HetB.  These  boys  felt  something  should  be 
done. 


pnrnoN  plan 

Others  were  listening  to  the  discussion. 
Ten  in  all  decided  that  the  thing  to  do  was 
to  get  500  students  to  sign  petitions  saying 
they,  even  though  nonvoting  teenagers,  sup- 
port the  present  policy  of  the  United  Staties 
In  Vietnam.  When  signed,  the  petitions  will 
be  sent  to  Members  of  Congress. 

Forms  were  printed,  permission  of  school 
authorities  was  granted  to  pass  them  out 
and  post  them  on  the  bulletin  board,  and  by 
PYlday  more  than  the  original  goal  of  500 
signatures  of  students  had  been  obtained. 

Also,  the  group  gave  Itself  a  name — Big 
Spring  Youth  for  Freedom  In  Vietnam. 

Five  hundred  students  represent  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  student  body  of 
the  high  school,  according  to  the  youthful 
chairman  of  the  organization.  David  Thomas. 

"We  expect  more,  and  will  not  close  our 
signature  drive  until  Tuesday."  he  said. 
"We  have  had  surprisingly  little  opposition 
to  the  drive,"  he  continued.  "We've  had 
more  trouble  with  students  signing  two  or 
more  petitions  each  than  with  those  who  re- 
fuse to  sign." 

David  said  only  three  students  have  re- 
fvised  to  sign  the  petition  because  they  favor 
getting  the  United  States  out  of  Vietnam; 
and  a  few  more  refused  to  sign  because  they 
think  the  war  ought  to  be  accelerated. 

Four  purposes  unite  the  10  members  of  the 
organization  to  disavow  the  draft  card 
burners;  to  show  the  adult  world  how  they 
feel;  to  encourage  representatives  in  Gov- 
ernment; and  to  support  the  present  policy 
in  Vietnam.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
group,  like  young  Thomas,  are  strongly  con- 
servative in  their  political  views;  others  are 
on  the  left  side  of  the  fence;  and  there  are 
some  who  are  middle-of-the-roaders. 

After  the  petitions  are  signed,  they  will  be 
divided  into  three  groups  of  about  equal 
numbers  and  mailed  to  Senator  Johm 
Tower.  Omar  Burleson,  representing  the 
17th  District,  and  George  Mahon.  formerly 
representing  the  19th  District. 

"We  hope  we  have  a  better  chance  of  the 
petitions  having  more  weight  by  sending 
them  to  the  three  individuals  rather  than  to 
President  Johnson,"  Thomas  said,  "after  all, 
in  a  few  years  we'll  be  the  ones  fighting  in 
Vietnam  if  the  war  goes  on,  and  it  is  an  elec- 
tion year,  even  though  we  can't  vote  yet." 

About  12  teachers  are  helping  the  group  In 
one  way  or  another,  Thomas  said,  putting 
petitions  up  In  classrooms  and  passing  them 
around  In  government  classes. 

Will  the  petitions  do  any  good? 

"Well,"  Thomas  said,  "let's  say  our  hopes 
are  moderate." 

"We  thought  we  should  do  something." 
Thomas  said.  "We  are  hardly  the  type  to 
demonstrate  in  the  streets,  and  we  know  that 
petitions  don't  normally  get  a  lot  of  results, 
but  we  wanted  to  speak  our  piece." 

The  vigor  with  which  the  10  members  of 
the  organization  are  presenting  their  case  for 
the  majority  of  teenagers  (already  several 
teachers  have  announced  open  support  of 
the  campaign,  according  to  Thomas)  indi- 
cates that  something  beyond  Ignoring  the 
normally  quiet,  "average"  teenager,  should 
result. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  WATER 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Miss 
Kathy  Allen,  an  outstanding  student  of 
Dumas  High  School,  in  Texas,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  essay  about  the  im- 
portance of  water  conservation.  This 
is  a  most  perceptive  article. 

Since  the  matter  of  water  conserva- 
tion is  of  vital  Importance  to  us  all,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  North  Plains  Water  News] 

Why  Is  Water  Conservation  Called  Vital? 

We  Can't  Live  Without  It 

WHY  the  importance  of  watkk 

conservation? 

(By  Kathy  Allen,  Dtunas  High  School) 

(Note. — Kathy  Allen,  18-year-old  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orval  Allen.  1203  NE.  4th  In 
Dumas,  is  the  author  of  the  essay  printed  In 
tills  issue  of  the  North  Plains  Water  News. 

(Kathy  \s  a  graduate  of  D\imas  High 
School,  class  of  1965.  She  was  salutatorlan  of 
her  class,  finalist  in  the  National  Merit  Schol- 
arship Contest,  State  winner  In  one-act  play- 
wrltlng,  district  winner  American  Legion 
Oratorical  Contest.  She  was  active  In  speech, 
drama,  math,  debate,  and  National  Honor 
Society.  At  the  present  time  Kathy  is  a 
student  at  West  Texas  State  University,  ma- 
joring in  speech  and  math. 

(We  are  proud  of  Kathy's  essay  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  we  thought  it  was  an  outstand- 
ing essay  and.  second,  she  is  the  daugK^  of 
our  field  representative,  Orval  AJlen. 

All  of  the  greatest  and  meetcod^^lelc  rea- 
sons why  we  should  be  xoncerned  about 
water  can  be  summed  up  (in  one  statement. 
We  could  not  live  without  V;.  We  could  work 
for  years  listing  the  uses  we  have  for  water 
and  still  not  have  listed  all  of  them.  Almost 
every  human  activity  on  earth  Involves  water 
to  some  degree.  Scientists  concerned  with 
space  travel  immediately  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility of  inhabiting  any  planet  which  does 
not  show  signs  of  the  existence  of  water. 
Water  is  just  this  important  to  us.  Al- 
though we  cannot  list  every  use  we  make  of 
water,  we  can  give  some  general  uses.  In 
this  way,  we  can  begin  to  realize  how  much 
we  depend  on  water. 

We  are  mainly  concerned  with  water  for 
our  personal  vse.  We  drink  it  and.  due  to 
Nature's  mystery,  we  would  die  without  it. 
We  use  It  in  our  cooking.  It  keeps  us  clean, 
and  we  use  It  to  clean  our  clothes,  houses, 
and  other  belongings.  This  explains  why 
settlers  first  considered  a  water  supply  when 
establishing  a  settlement.  And  as  more  and 
more  people  crowded  Into  cities,  and  as  mod- 
ern appliances  have  been  Invented,  our  rate 
of  personal  use  of  water  has  steadily  In- 
creased. 

Industries  use  tons  of  water  every  day. 
For  example,  It  is  estimated  that  it  takes 
70.000  gallons  of  water  to  produce  1  ton  of 
paper.  These  Industries  use  water  in  other 
ways,  too.  It  is  used  to  carry  away  waste, 
and  It  Is  used  In  their  research  laboratories. 

Americans  have  made  extensive  use  of  our 
water  resources  for  recreational  purposes. 
Boating  and  water  skiing  are  two  sports 
which  are  enjoying  ever-increasing  popu- 
larity. Almost  every  town  has  Its  municipal 
swimming  pool,  and  pools  are  finding  their 
ways  to  more  and  more  back  yards.  Skin- 
diving,  a  comparatively  new  sport  is  also 
catching  on.  Surfing  and  fishing  are  equally 
popular.  Thus,  we  can  see  that  water  plays 
an  Important  part  In  our  recreational  activi- 
ties. 

These  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  tises  we 
have  for  water.  Rivers  are  also  used  for 
transportation.  Water  is  used  to  generate 
electricity,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  Niagara 
Falls  can  testify  that  water  In  the  form  ot 
falls,  rushing  streams,  or  glistening  lakes 
provides  some  beautiful  scenery. 

Now  that  we  have  a  look  at  the  Importafice 
of  water  to  us,  we  can  better  realize  that  we 
should  be  concerned  about  our  sources  of 
water.  However,  one  additional  fact  should 
make  our  Interest  more  acute.  We  are  fast 
depleting  our  water  supply.  To  get  a  clearer 
understanding  of  just  how  we  are  losing  wa- 
ter, we  must  understand  the  water  cycle. 
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In  nature,  th«r«  U  a  continuous  movemant 
of  water  called  the  water  cycle.  Aa  we  know, 
all  water  runa  downhill.  Thus  the  majority 
ot  our  water  runs  to  the  sea.  Thia  Includes 
nvera  and  our  water  table.  The  other  small 
percent  nins  Into  lakes  or  basins.  If  water 
remained  here,  we  would  have  lost  all  of 
our  water  by  now.  But  water  does  not  stay 
there.  The  water  In  the  oceans  or  lakes 
evaporates  and  Is  carried  by  air  masses  back 
over  the  land.  As  these  air  masses  cool,  the 
water  vapor  falls  as  rain,  snow,  or  some  other 
precipitation.  This  water  again  drains  to 
lakes  or  to  the  seas,  and  the  cycle  continues. 
A  quick  look  at  this  cycle  will  tell  us  that 
we  must  catch  this  water  between  the  time 
It  falls  as  rain  and  the  time  It  returns  to 
the  seas.  Some  regions,  of  course,  receive 
more  precipitation  than  others.  This  can 
easily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  air 
masses  move  frcon  west  to  east.  Laden  with 
moisture,  they  rise  over  mountain  ranges. 
As  they  cool,  the  moisture  condenses  and 
falls  as  rain,  snow,  or  soone  other  form  of 
precipltaUon.  By  the  time  these  air  masses 
reach  areas  such  as  ours,  they  have  lost  the 
aignlflcant  portion  of  the  moisture  they 
started  with.  Natiire  alone,  of  course,  does 
not  suflfer.  but  when  people  crowd  Into  these 
areas,  make  use  of  modem  dishwashers  and 
other  conveniences,  and  cfraw  gallons  of 
water  from  the  land  for  Irrigation,  a  serious 
problem  develops.  Water  problems  are  not 
limited  to  our  area,  either.  As  the  water 
sources  in  other  areas  become  unfit  for 
iise  due  to  waste,  dumping,  ot  the  like,  these 
people,  too,  have  a  problem. 

The  evidence  Is  clear  and  unmistakable. 
We  cannot  do  without  It,  and  yet,  we  are 
depleUng  ovir  supply  steadily  each  day.  Let's 
consider  the  Inevitable  outcome  of  oiir  fail- 
ure to  act.  Picture  with  me  a  nation  In  the 
future.  What  was  once  fertile  plains  is  now 
a  barren  desert.  People  can  no  longer  live 
here.  They  are  crowded  around  the  Nation's 
few  remaining  water  sources.  The  Nation's 
economy  is  at  a  standstill. 

Perhaps  this  picture  seems  entirely  un- 
real. You  might  think  that  such  a  thing  Is 
not  at  all  possible.  If  so,  you  Join  the  large 
group  of  Americans  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
necessity  of  water  conservation.  These  peo- 
ple need  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  our 
valuable  water  resources  must  be  handled 
wisely. 

Our  situation  at  present  Is  by  no  means 
hopeless.  There  is  still  time  if  we  act  now. 
Evidence  of  what  can  be  done  is  the  progress 
that  has  already  been  made.  Industries, 
realizing  the  problem,  have  done  extensive  re- 
search on  the  treatment  of  waste.  Experi- 
ments have  been  carried  out  in  which  chem- 
icals were  sprayed  on  shallow  ponds  to  pre- 
vent evaporation.  In  some  Instances,  these 
shallow  ponds  were  made  deeper  to  reduce 
the  surface  area.  Experiments  have  been 
carried  out  to  induce  rain.  Dams  have  been 
built  to  catch  water  and  put  it  to  better  use. 
As  slow  as  progress  has  been.  It  la  still  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  biggest 
and  most  important  task  ahead  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  American  people.  No  water  con- 
servation project  can  be  successful  without 
the  understanding  and  support  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  start  has  been  made  In  our  schools, 
but  this  Is  not  enough.  The  welfare  of  our 
people,  the  economy  of  our  Nation,  and  our 
verjt  existence  depend  on  a  resource  that  we 
ar«  wasting.  Although  the  serious  problem 
la  not  immediate,  we  cannot  risk  a  delay  in 
action.  We  must  begin  now  to  Insure  the 
oonaervatlon  of  a  priceless  resource — water. 


OUR     MONETARY     POLICY     IN     A 

PROSPEROUS  ECONOMY 

Mr.    TOWER.      Mr.    President,    Mr. 

Charles  N.  Shepardson.  member  of  the 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 


serve System,  delivered  some  very  excel- 
lent remarks  entitled  "Monetary  Policy 
In  a  Prosperous  Economy,"  at  the  73d  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Mountain  States 
Lumber  Dealers  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

MONKTAHT  POUCT  IN  A  PBOSPXBOUS  ECONOMY 

(By  Charles  N.  Shepardson,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  at  the  73d  annual  convention  of  the 
Mountain  States  Lumber  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, Denver,  Colo.,  January  39,  1966) 

It  la  always  a  pleasure  to  come  home.  And 
today  I  come  home  again  to  Colorado. 

But  I  must  admit  that  pleasure  is  mixed 
with  a  little  apprehension,  apprehension  In 
speaking  to  an  industrial  group  like  yoxxrs. 
If  I'm  an  expert  on  anything,  it's  agricul- 
ture, not  Indxistry.  And  to  compound  my 
apprehension,  today  I'm  not  going  to  talk 
about  either  Industry  or  agriculture.  Rather 
I'm  going  to  talk  about  the  developing  eco- 
nomic prosperity  that  we've  been  experienc- 
ing here  In  the  United  Stetes  for  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  problems  it's  beginning 
to  pose  for  us.  particularly  those  of  us  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  administering  monetary 
policy. 

A  OLANCE  BACKWABD 

The  economic  scene:  1965  was  a  year  in 
Which  we  were  bigger  and  better  than  ever 
according  to  most  all  of  the  broad  Indicators 
we  use  to  measure  our  economy's  perform- 
ance. Industrial  production  grew  8  percent. 
The  dollar  value  of  our  total  national  prod- 
uct increased  7'/i  percent.  And  all  this  came 
after  4  previous  years  of  steady  and  sub- 
stantial economic  growth. 

Employment  In  1965  was  the  highest  In 
years.  We  also  made  at  least  some  progress 
toward  solving  our  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

Business  and  consumer  confidence  re- 
mained high.  Businesses  spent  16  percent 
more  on  new  plants  and  equipment  than 
they  did  In  1964.  and  they  plan  another 
large  increase  this  year.  As  total  Income 
rose,  consumer  expenditures  for  autos,  other 
durable  goods,  services,  and  even  nondura- 
ble goods — for  Just  about  everything  except 
houses — also  rose  sharply,  even  though  they 
saved  about  the  same  share  of  Income  as  in 
other  recent  years. 

So — with  almost  everybody  working,  mak- 
ing higher  Incomes  than  ever,  saving  and 
spending  unprecedented  amoimts,  and  con- 
fident about  the  future — what  In  the  world 
was  there  to  worry  about? 

One  thing  to  worry  about  was  that  there 
were  signs  of  Imbalance  and  threats  of  un- 
sustelnabllity  in  the  expansion  developing. 
In  an  economy  as  diverse  as  ours,  pressures 
and  Imbalances  can  exist  In  critical  areas 
long  before  they  show  up  In  the  overall 
statistics.  In  fact,  by  the  time  they  do 
show  up  there,  it  may  be  too  late  to  do  very 
much  about  them.  Ours  is  a  very  adaptable 
economy,  but  sometimes  we  are  too  sanguine 
about  the  insignificance  of  problems,  so  long 
as  they  remain  selective  and  the  overall 
picture  continues  to  look  good. 

There  was  increasing  evidence,  aa  1966 
progreved,  that  at  the  high  average  rate 
at  which  human  and  national  reaoxircea 
were  being  utilized,  some  critical  resources 
were  being  badly  strained.  During  the  year 
we  effected  a  further  reduction  in  our  un- 
employment rate,  which  had  been  too  high 
for  too  long.  We  finally  got  close  to  the  ad- 
ministration's interim  target  of  4  percent. 
But  serious  shortages  of  some  kinds  of  skilled 
workers  were  developing  even  though  among 
some  groups  of  our  people  there  continued 


to  be  altogether  too  many  who  could  not 
find   Jobs. 

By  December,  the  overall  Jobless  rate  wu 
down  to  4.1  percent — the  lowest  since  May 
1967.  In  such  Great  Lakes  Industrial  cen- 
ters as  Chicago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Cin- 
clnnati,  and  Cleveland,  unemployment  rates 
went  below  2^^  percent.  There,  with  vir- 
tually the  only  workers  idle  those  moving 
from  one  Job  to  another,  the  supply  of  labor 
was  really  tight.  Around  the  country,  fac- 
torles  were  pressed  for  skilled  workers  such 
as  tool  and  die  makers,  machinists,  and 
sheet  metal  workers,  and  overtime  for  fac- 
tory workers  was  the  highest  in  the  10  yean 
that  records  have  been  kept. 

These  scattered  but  critical  labor  shortages 
did  not  develop  overnight.  Manufacturer* 
were  operating  at  an  average  rate  of  90  per- 
cent of  capacity  throughout  the  year  and  the 
rate  In  some  industries  was  well  over  90  per- 
cent. At  such  high  leveU  of  operations,  la- 
bor shortages  develop,  overtime  becomes 
necessary,  older  and  less  efficient  plant  is 
brought  Into  oi)eratlon,  costs  rise,  and 
productivity  declines. 

There  are  also  consequences  elsewhere  from 
the  kinds  of  strain  that  develop  when  labor 
and  capacity  are  inadequate  for  the  demands 
put  on  them.  As  operating  costs  rise,  busi- 
nesses feel  Justified  In  raising  their  prices 
and,  as  you  know,  some  have  done  so.  More- 
over, as  availability  of  certain  skills  becomes 
more  crucial  to  meeting  the  demands  of  cus- 
tomers, labor  feels  Justified  in  demanding 
more  generoiis  wage  settlements  and,  after 
4  years  of  wage  increases  that  kept  pace  with 
rising  productivity,  some  settlements  last 
year  exceeded  the  administration's  guide- 
poets. 

Eventually,  training  of  new  workers  and 
additional  Investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment will  ease  the  strains  on  our  physical  re- 
sources, but  they  don't  help  much  over  the 
short-run.  In  fact,  the  step-up  in  business 
capital  expenditures  last  year,  with  all  the 
demands  it  created  for  steel,  machine  tools, 
and  the  other  labor  and  materials  that  go 
into  new  plants  added  significantly  to  the 
pressure  on  existing  resources. 

The  kinds  of  pressures  that  developed  last 
year  had  not  been  expected  at  the  start  of 
the  year.  In  addition  to  the  stepped-up  pace 
of  Government  spending,  private  demands  for 
goods  and  services  turned  out  to  be  sur- 
prisingly large.  There  was  a  great  flurry  of 
activity  early  in  the  year  which  was  expected 
to  be  temporary,  since  It  reflected  both  the 
aftermath  of  the  auto  strikes  in  late  1964  and 
efforts  of  steel-using  businesses  to  build  up 
inventories  in  advance  of  an  expected  steel 
strike.  But  consumers  continued  to  pur- 
chase autoa  and  other  consumer  goods  in  rec- 
ord volume  and,  though  businesses  stopped 
spending  quite  so  much  for  Inventories,  they 
began  to  spend  more  and  more  for  new  plants 
and  machinery.  Every  time  the  Government 
asked  them  about  their  capital  expenditure 
plans,  the  total  planned  for  1965  came  out 
larger.  It  now  appears  that  they  spent  S3 
billion  more  for  plant  and  equipment  last 
year  than  they  had  been  expected  to  at  the 
start  of  the  year — and  the  final  figures  aren't 
yet  in. 

The  financial  scene:  So  far  I  have  been 
talking  about  the  squeeze  on  resources  of 
labor  and  productive  capacity.  Financial 
resources  were  also  under  Increasing  pres- 
sure last  year.  Both  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses Increased  their  spending  at  a  faster 
rate  than  their  Incomes  were  rising.  They 
were  able  to  do  so  only  by  relying  heavily 
on  borrowed  funds.  Debt  expansion  was 
substantial  In  1966.  so  substantial  as  to  raise 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  it  was  either 
sound  or  sustainable. 

Consumer  credit  and  business  borrowing 
at  banks  accounted  for  the  largest  part  of 
the  Increased  credit  flows,  and  did  so  right 
from  the  start  of  the  year.  Business  loans 
at  banks,  for  example,  grew  at  an  annual 


rate  of  26  percent  In  the  first  quarter  of  1966. 
This  extraordinary  Increase  reflected  not  Just 
the  financing  required  to  rebuild  dealers' 
stocks  of  autos  and  the  accumulation  of 
steel  inventories,  but  also  the  funds  needed 
by  exporters  and  importers  to  hold  inven- 
tories they  could  not  move  during  the  dock 
strike.  It  also  Included  a  very  heavy  volimie 
of  lending  to  foreign  buslne$aes,  partly  con- 
nected with  earlier  commitments.  Things 
were  expected  to  calm  down  once  the  auto 
and  steel  Inventory  buildups  were  com- 
pleted, the  dock  strike  was  laettled,  and  the 
President's  February  bala|ice-of-payment8 
program  was  underway. 

But  they  didn't  calm  down.  Businesses 
continued  to  borrow  rather  large  amounts 
from  banks,  though  less  than  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  and  less  to  finance  their 
foreign  activities.  Financing  in  the  security 
markets  also  increased  sharpjy.  Credit  flows 
to  business  corporations  over  last  year  as  a 
whole  were  nearly  50  perctnt  larger  than 
they  were  the  year  before.  Internal  funds 
available  to  them  from  tmdUtrlbuted  profits 
and  depreciation  allowance*,  on  the  other 
hand,  rose  only  12  percent. 

Rapid  expansion  of  debt  such  as  occurred 
last  year  tends  to  create  two  kinds  of  imbal- 
ances, both  of  considerable  concern  to  us. 
It  almost  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that 
an  expanding  economy  reqtilres  and  can 
handle  increasing  amounts  <>t  debt,  and  we 
could  hardly  have  sound  and  Bustainable  eco- 
nomic growth  without  a  steady  flow  of  appro- 
priate amounts  of  debt.  But  as  debt  con- 
tinues to  mo\mt  In  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
and  especially  as  it  appears  1»  be  financing 
an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  total 
spending,  one  begins  to  siisjiect  that  some 
businesses  and  consumers  are  taking  on 
more  debt  than  they  can  handle,  that  the 
quality  of  credit  is  declining,  and  that  debt 
btirdens  for  some  are  becoming  dangerously 
high.  One  begins  to  worry  about  what  hap- 
pens to  spending  when,  aftier  this  debt- 
financed  binge,  the  debt  musi  be  repaid. 

Sustainable  growth  in  oilr  economy  re- 
quires that  we  not  try  to  ti^  too  much  at 
once.  Excessive  borrowing  to(  tupport  spend- 
ing on  goods  and  services  th«t  are  in  short 
supply  is  most  likely  both  to  add  dangerously 
to  wage  and  price  pressures  at  the  time  and 
to  require  a  sharp  cutback  in  spending  while 
the  debts  are  worked  off— the' boom  and  bust 
we  all  want  to  avoid.  Thislte  one  kind  of 
Imbalance  that  threatens  th^  health  of  the 
economy  throtigh  its  effect  ota  the  financial 
position  of  borrowers  and  fchelr  spendins 
pUns.  i  * 

A  second  imbalance — whlci  Is  simply  the 
other  side  of  the  same  coin  a4  excessive  debt 
expansion— was  the  imbalance  that  arose 
In  credit  markets  because  demands  for  credit 
were  running  ahead  of  the  supply  of  saving. 
The  situation  last  year  was  oompoimded  by 
•everal  factors.  The  Increased  expansion  In 
credit  occurred  at  a  time  wlben  there  was 
Jlrtually  no  Increase  In  the  total  volume  of 
funds  flowing  to  savings  Institutions.  Also, 
business  corporations  were  to  pressed  for 
liquidity  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  others  by  adding  to  their  hold- 
ings of  bank  deposits,  U.S.  Government  se- 
curities, finance  company  pafxr,  and  other 
«hort-term  securities.  The  sUnge  In  demand 
lor  a  limited  supply  of  Investment  funds 
fwulted  both  In  sharp  lncrea»es  in  market 
mtere.t  rates— that  Is,  in  thjose  rates  that 
were  free  to  move  up — and  ttry  heavy  de- 
•nands  on  commercial  banks. 

Throughout  the  expansion  parlod,  the  Fed- 
•f»l  Reserve  has  acted  to  sup|)|y  banks  with 
■enough  reserves  to  accommodate  the  needs 
Ma  growing  domestic  economy  but  hope- 
fully not  so  much  as  to  promote  excessive 
M»a  Inflationary  use  of  credit  at  home  or  to 
wntrlbute  to  a  worsening  balance-of-pay- 
"•nts  situation  internationally.  For  4  years, 
™«  relatively  easy  monetary  nollcy,  together 


with  expanding  flows  of  savings,  permitted 
substantial  credit  growth  at  Interest  rates 
that  remained  below  their  recent  earlier  high 
that  occurred  In  1960.  But  as  1966  pro- 
gressed, provision  of  enough  reserves  to  sup- 
port a  strong  rise  in  the  money  supply  was 
still  not  enough  to  prevent  market  rates  of 
Interest  fromTlslng  considerably. 

It  became  Increasingly  clear  that  an  ex- 
cessively large  volume  of  bank  reserves  would 
have  been  needed  to  have  halted  the  upward 
pressure  on  interest  rates  and  to  have  re- 
versed the  trends  that  had  carried  money 
market  rates  above  the  discount  rate  and 
pushed  time  deposit  rates  against  their  ceil- 
ings. There  was  also  growing  evidence  that 
heavy  demands  for  credit  were  likely  to  be 
with  us  for  some  time  to  come.  This  In- 
creased the  Inflationary  risks  of  coping  with 
the  situation  through  a  large  additional  In- 
crease in  bank  reserves. 

The  problem  as  it  related  to  bank  credit 
expansion  was  that  banks,  faced  with  heavy 
demands  for  credit,  were  handicapped  by 
the  existing  maxlmimi  ceilings  payable  on 
time  deposits  In  their  efforts  to  compete  for 
such  deposits. 

The  most  appropriate  solution  to  this  situ- 
ation appeared  to  us  to  be  threefold:  (1)  To 
continue  to  supply  a  reasonable  amount  of 
bank  reserves  through  open  market  pur- 
chases of  Government  securities;  (2)  to  In- 
crease the  discount  rate,  both  to  bring  it 
into  line  with  money  market  rates  and  Indi- 
rectly to  moderate  the  expansion  of  bank 
credit  and  money  through  increasing  the 
cost  of  borrowed  bank  reserves;  and  (3)  to 
raise  the  permissible  maximum  rate  on  time 
deposits  so  that  banks  would  be  better  able 
to  compete  for  money  market  funds  needed 
to  enable  them  to  meet  their  large  loan  de- 
mands. 

The  threefold  approach  to  reducing  the 
distortion  in  credit  markets  recognizes  the 
appropriateness  of  higher  Interest  rates  as  a 
deterrent  to  excessive  credit  expansion  in  an 
economy  that  has  absorbed  most  of  its  previ- 
ous slack.  The  Intent  is  not  to  cut  off  the 
expansion,  but  simply  to  keep  It  from  accel- 
erating to  an  unsustainable  pace — to  encour- 
age both  borrowers  and  lenders  to  examine 
proposed  debt-financed  expenditures  a  little 
more  carefully  and  to  screen  and  postpone 
some  marginal  projects. 

In  the  8  weeks  since  these  actions  Were 
taken,  new  Information  that  has  become 
available  has  confirmed  our  Judgment  of  the 
underlying  situation.  I  am  thinking  here  of 
the  large  upward  revision  In  business  plant 
and  equipment  expenditm-es  In  the  last  half 
of  last  year  and  In  planned  spending  in  the 
first  half  of  1966.  There  has  also  been  a  sig- 
nificant upward  revision  In  the  estimates  of 
gross  national  product  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1965  and  a  consequent  raising  of 
sights  for  the  fourth  quarter  and  the  year 
ahead.  In  December,  Industrial  producUon, 
personal  Incomes,  wholesale  prices,  housing 
starts,  new  orders  for  durable  goods,  bank 
credit,  and  the  money  supply  all  showed 
sharp  Increases.  And  on  top  of  all  this 
came  the  need  for  greater  military  expendi- 
tures to  finance  the  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

A   LOOK  AHEAD 

All  these  pieces  of  additional  information 
suggest  that  the  pressures  on  resources — hu- 
man, material,  and  financial — that  were  de- 
veloping last  year  could  be  even  more  Intense 
this  year.  Price  pressures  and  labor  short- 
ages are  likely  to  Increase  with  further  ex- 
pansion in  activity  and  Increased  transfer  of 
manpower  to  the  needs  of  our  military  effort. 
Business  demands  for  credit,  which  ac- 
counted for  much  of  the  increased  credit  ex- 
pansion in  1966.  are  likely  to  remain  very 
large.  In  addition  to  the  big  planned  In- 
crease in  plant  and  equipment  expenditures, 
spending  for  inventories  is  likely  to  rise  now 
that  liquidation  of  steel  inventories  Is  about 
completed,  and  corporate  profits,  which  bene- 


fited from  a  tax  cut  last  year,  may  aot  rise 
much  further  this  year. 

Our  balance-of-payments  problem  Is  still 
not  solved.  Though  we  have  made  some  wel- 
come progress  toward  equilibrium,  we  have  a 
way  to  go  yet.  The  last  billion  and  a  half 
of  the  deficit  may  be  the  hardest  to  ellnUnate. 
There  is  no  easy  way  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion further,  given  our  commitments  to 
spend  heavily  for  defense  abroad,  except  to 
request  financial  institutions  and  non- 
financial  corporations  to  continue  to  curtail, 
for  the  time  being,  their  foreign  lending  and 
Investing. 

Military  expendltixres  which  were  already 
accelerating  last  year  are,  as  we  all  know,  go- 
ing to  be  even  larger  over  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year  and  are  currently  expected 
to  be  even  larger  in  fiscal  1967.    In  the  happy 
event  that  peace  breaks  out  In  Vietnam  and 
such  heavy  military  expenditures  prove  to  be 
unnecessary,  an  intensification  of  the  war  on 
poverty    and    Increased    outlays    for    other 
needed  domestic  programs  can  be  expected. 
It  is  quite  Impossible  to  say  what  changes 
in   monetary  policy  may   be  required   from 
here  on.    Such  changes  will  depend  on  many 
things — particularly    on     the     full     effects, 
which  are  as  yet  unknown,  of  the  actions  we 
have  already  taken,  and  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  and  debt  management  poli- 
cies.   In  the  area  of  fiscal  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent's   recent   messages    Indicate    that,    al- 
though   a    large    Increase    In    spending    Is 
planned,  a  large  Increase  In  revenues  Is  also 
expected — partly  because  of  the  continued 
rise  In  incomes  and  partly  because  of  plans 
for  an  acceleration  In  the  tUnlng  of  receipts, 
which  It  Is  hoped  will  moderate  not  only 
Federal  borrowing  but  also  private  spending. 
Thus,  it  remains  to  be  seen  in  what  degree, 
and  even  in  what  direction,  monetary  policy 
may  need  to  move  In  order  best  to  promote 
the   sustained   and   healthy  growth   of   our 
economy.     Monetary  policy  is  a  flexible  In- 
strimient,  and  I  can  assure  you  we  will  be 
using  It  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  help 
bring  about  a  continuation  of  a  sound  and 
sustainable  economic  expansion. 

CONCLT7SION 

Now,  in .  conclusion,  what  does  all  this 
mean  to  your  business?  What  does  it  mean 
for  construction  and  real  estate  finance? 

You  will  note  that  it  was  the  discount  rate 
and  maximum  rates  payable  by  commercial 
banks  on  time  deposits  that  were  raised  In 
December.  The  celling  rate  on  passbook  sav- 
ings was  not  raised.  In  the  first  place,  such 
savings  are  in  practice  available  on  demand 
and.  therefore,  do  not  warrant  as  high  an  in- 
terest rate  as  time  deposits  with  flxed  ma- 
turities. Also,  we  did  not  want  to  disrupt 
the  usual  flow  of  individual  saving  to  the 
variety  of  financial  Institutions  and  savings 
Instruments. 

Our  actions  raising  time  deposit  ceiling 
rates  are  but  another  step  In  a  series  we  have 
been  taking  In  recent  years  to  Improve  the 
functioning  of  financial  markets.  For  a  long 
time  commercial  banks  were  at  a  disadvan- 
tage relative  to  other  financial  Institutions  In 
competing  for  savings  and  money  market 
funds.  That  disadvantage  Is  being  reduced, 
not  by  curbmg  other  Institutions  but  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  llmiutlons  on  the 
banks.  Hopefully,  the  end  result  will  be 
freer  and  fuller  functioning  money  and  capi- 
tal markets. 

Evidence  we  have  received  to  date  suggests 
that  banks  have  been  using  ther  new  found 
freedom  In  competing  for  funds  wisely. 
There  has  been  no  great  rush  to  raise  rates 
or  to  compete  too  aggressively  for  funds. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  no  great  shifting 
of  savings  among  various  Institutions.  Com- 
mercial bank  time  and  savings  deposits,  In 
fact,  have  risen  less  sharply  since  the  change 
In  Regulation  Q  ceilings  than  they  did  before. 
And  flows  of  funds  to  other  savings  Instltu- 
tlona  have  not  been  greatly  affected. 
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Having  said  all  this,  although  we  expect  a 
continued  ample  flow  of  funds  Into  mort- 
gages and  residential  construction  this  year, 
that  flow  will  no  doubt  be  dampened  by  our 
recent  actions.  But  this.  It  seems  to  me,  Is 
warranted  by  the  likely  overall  economic 
situation  and,  indeed,  by  the  construction 
Industry  Itself. 

I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  experiencing  Inflation  In  your 
Industry  for  some  years.  Land  values,  con- 
struction wages,  and  construction  costs  In 
general  have  risen  steadily  and  substantially. 
With  the  general  economy  likely  to  be  under 
Increased  wage  and  price  pressures  this  year, 
It  Is  appropriate  for  some  moderate  addi- 
tional restraint  to  be  put  on  construction 
acUvlty  If  disrupting  price  and  wage  pres- 
sures are  to  be  prevented. 

The  longer  run  needs  of  the  economy  for 
houses  and  construction  of  all  kinds  are  very 
large.    We  want  to  do  all  In  our  power— both 

you  In  the  industry  and  we  In  Government 

to  keep  activity  growing,  but  on  a  sound  and 
sustainable  basis. 


WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  for  plac- 
ing In  the  Record  a  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
relative  to  the  water  resources  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation  of  ours.  Specifi- 
cally, I  was  attracted  by  a  statement  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  made  relative 
to  the  criteria  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Is  now  using  in  connection  with  the 
Justification  of  navigation  projects.  To 
be  sure  that  no  Senators  miss  this  im- 
portant statement,  I  should  like  to  repeat 
a  few  paragraphs  from  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida: 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  efTorts  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  I  say  thU  In  all 
candor  as  I  know  the  engineers  must  take 
policy  guidance  from  the  BureaO  of  the 
Budget,  to  Improve  their  methods  of  evalu- 
aUng  navigation  benefits  in  carrying  out 
the  Instructions  issued  by  the  Chief  of  Engl- 
neers  under  date  of  November  20,  1964, 
subject:  "Waterway  Improvement  Studies—^ 
Navigation  Benefits." 

Most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  method  that 
has  been  used  In  the  past  to  calculate  the 
so-called  cost-benefit  ratio  of  a  project. 
Under  the  old  and  proven  method,  a  survey 
of  the  resources  of  an  area  would  be  made 
to  determine  the  products  and  tonnage  that 
would  be  generated  to  move  on  a  waterway 
and  the  difference  In  the  rate  between  the 
Misting  freight  rate  and  the  barge  rate  would 
be  the  savings  attributable  to  the  project 
If  the  total  of  these  annual  benefits  exceeded 
the  annual  total  costs.  Including  amortiza- 
tion and  operation  and  maintenance  the 
project  had  a  favorable  benefit-to-cost  ratio 
and  was  considered  feasible;  and  the  higher 
the  ratio,  the  more  desirable  the  project 
therefore  placing  the  project  In  an  excellent 
position  for  congressional  approval. 

Now  comes  the  new  criteria  as  prescribed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  policy  In 
Msence,  the  proposal  would  compare  the 
barge  rate  with  a  theoretical  rate  that  the 
competing  modes  of  transportation  might  be 
compelled  to  adopt  If  a  waterway  were 
placed  In  operation.  Of  course,  such  a  thing 
as  thU  would  tend  to  greatly  reduce  the 
benefits  and  frequently  restUt  In  an  un- 
favorable report. 

Should  the  competing  forma  of  trans- 
portation place  such  theoretical  rates  Into 
permanent  effect  there  could  be  no  argu- 
ment, but  they  are  not  required  to  do  so  nor 
do  they  anticipate  doing  so. 


The  new  directive  provides : 
"The  traffic  that  would  move  over  a  con- 
sidered waterway  Improvement  will  depend 
on  the  competitive  rates  by  barge  and  alter- 
native means  that  would  likely  be  In  effect 
with  the  waterway  Improvement.  There- 
fore, estimates  of  waterway  traffic  will  be 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  projected  'water 
compelled'  rates  with  consideration  of  all 
data  and  factors  that  are  likely  to  modify 
current  rates  to  take  account  of  the  com- 
petitive situation  anticipated  with  the 
waterway  In-belng,  and  foreseeable  techno- 
logical developmenu  applicable  to  the 
several  transport  media. 

"The  benefits  for  the  traffic  (estimated  as 
In  above)  that  would  move  over  an  Improved 
waterway  will  be  computed  as  the  difference 
In  the  projected  competitive  rates  or 
charges  for  the  movement  by  the  alternative 
means  that  would  be  used  In  the  absence  of 
the  waterway  and  the  projected  rates  and 
charges  utilizing  the  waterway.  In  develop- 
ing the  projected  rates  or  charges,  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  all  pertinent  data  and 
factors.  Including  the  competitive  situation 
In  the  absence  of  the  waterway,  current 
rates,  and  foreseeable  technological  develop- 
ments applicable  to  the  several  transport 
media.  The  benefits  determined  in  thU 
manner  will  be  used  in  project  Justification 
and  In  the  benefit-cost  ratio. 

"In  addition,  reports  will  Include  an  esti- 
mate of  benefits  obtained  by  applying  unit 
savings  based  on  the  rates  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  the  study  to  the  waterway  traffic 
also  estimated  on  the  basis  of  rates  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  study." 

Based  on  this  criteria,  which  seems  absurd 
to  me,  a  railroad  might  very  easily  fix  rates 
In  an  area  of  a  proposed  project  to  discourage 
waterway  traffic  and  thereafter  raise  the  rates 
to  the  original  level.  Therefore,  If  on  the 
basis  of  projected  water  compelled  rates  the 
benefits  from  an  otherwise  Justifiable  navi- 
gation project  can  be  so  depressed  as  to  re- 
sult In  Its  rejection  by  the  Engineers,  the 
railroads  can  practically  control  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Inland  waterways  for  navigation 
purpose  by  simply  projecting  totally  unreal- 
istic rates. 

The  new  directive  is  so  ambiguous  that 
few  engineers  can  agree  on  Its  Interpreta- 
tion and  to  me  It  seems  to  be  a  shortsighted 
policy  to  Insist  on  criteria  which  would  tend 
to  perpetuate  a  static  or  "no  growth"  cli- 
mate for  Industrial  development  by  continu- 
ing high  transportation  rates  that  the  project 
would    materially    reduce. 

Incidentally,  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
no  new  projects  have  been  approved  under 
the  new  criteria,  that  Is.  since  November, 
1964,  and  that  a  review  of  many  approved 
projects — with  which  we  are  In  complete 
accord  as  being  feasible  and  Justified — under 
the  new  criteria  would  find  them  wanting  for 
lack  of  a  favorable  cost-benefit  ratio. 

I  am  glad  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  many  other  Sen- 
ators, In  connection  with  the  forthright 
statement  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made. 

On  January  14,  Representative  Jim 
Wright,  an  outstanding  Member  of  the 
House,  addressed  the  Oklahoma  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He,  too,  pointed 
out  the  fallacy  of  the  formula  that  is 
now  being  forced  upon  good  navigation 
projects.  Representative  Wright  said 
in  part: 

During  the  past  decade,  your  State  has 
led  the  Nation  In  the  development  and  con- 
servation of  your  water  supply.  My  hat  Is 
off  to  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma  City  and  of 
the  western  part  of  this  State  who  have  In- 
spired  the  Nation  with  their  display  of  states- 
manship and  vision  In  so  actively  support- 
ing the  Arkansas  River  project,  even  though 
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thus  far  Its  tangible  benefits  have  extended 
only  to  the  eastern  section  of  your  State 

And.  despite  the  Initial  disappointment 
which  all  of  us  have  felt  over  the  some 
what  negative  report  of  the  board  of  en 
glneers  for  rivers  and  harbors,  with  men 
like  Mike  Monronet.  Fred  Hakkis  and  Ed 
Edmondson  plying  the  skill  and  resource- 
fulness  and  persuasion  for  which  they  are 
known,  I  firmly  predict  that  no  amount  of 
obstruction  wlU  be  able  to  hold  back  in- 
definitely  the  coming  reality  of  the  central 
Oklahoma  project. 

As  one  Congressman  from  a  nelghbortmr 
State,  I  pledge  to  you  that— as  long  as  i 
have  the  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee— this  practical  and  neces 
Eary  development  will  have  my  hand  and  my 
heart,  my  voice  and  my  vote,  and  whatever 
help  that  I  can  give. 

The  time  Is  rapidly  coming  in  the  United 
States  when  that  area  blessed  with  a  maxl- 
mum  development  of  Its  water  resources  will 
be  better  off  by  far  than  If  it  had  oil  or  gold 
or  uranium,  or  any  other  resource  of  the 
earth,  but  lacked  water.  I  have  never  heard 
a  more  ridiculous  or  more  specious  argument 
than  that  forced  upon  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  a 
better  set  of  freight  rates  through  other 
modes  of  transportation,  brought  about  by  a 
navigation  project,  should  be  considered  as 
a  cost  rather  than  a  benefit  factor. 

It  U  obvious  that  the  better  rates  will  not 
come  unless  the  canal  Is  built.  And  if  they 
should  come  as  Its  competitive  result,  then 
I  can't  count  that  as  anything  but  an  addi- 
tional benefit  to  the  people. 

Development  of  our  waterways  was  one  of 
the  first  functions  of  government  recognized 
by  the  Congress  in  the  Ist  decade  of  the 
19th  century.  But  the  history  of  their  de- 
velopment has  been  a  history  of  thinking  too 
small  and  acting  too  slowly. 

Not  Oklahoma  alone,  but  the  Nation.  wlU 
benefit  by  the  central  Oklahoma  project. 
The  best  homlletlc  I  have  ever  read  on  the 
subject  was  delivered  on  the  fioor  of  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives  In  1848  by  a  young 
Congressman  named  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
was  speaking  out  against  a  Presidential  veto 
of  an  omnibus  public  works  measure. 

Lincoln  demonstrated  through  the  flawless 
logic  that  came  to  be  his  hallmark  that,  be- 
cause of  an  Inland  waterway  In  remote  Illi- 
nois, the  sugar  merchant  In  New  Orleans  sold 
his  wares  a  "little  dearer"  and  the  housewife 
In  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  sugared  her  husband's  coffee 
a  'little  cheaper." 

The  history  of  that  splendid  professional 
group  known  as  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers has  been  a. history  of  cautious  calcula- 
tions and  conservative  estlmitcs  to  tonnages. 
The  Engineers'  projection  on  the  Missis- 
sippi waterway  was  9  million  tons  a  year.  In 
1963.  It  carried  almost  40  million  tons— or 
344  percent  of  the  estimated  volume. 

The  Engineers  projected  9  million  tons  a 
year  for  the  Ohio  waterway.  In  1963.  It  was 
carrying  88  million  tons,  or  almost  9  times 
the  estimated  amount,  and  the  locks  were 
having  to  be  rebuilt  to  accommodate  the 
biu-geonlng  volume  of  usage. 

The  original  estimate,  Just  a  very  few  years 
ago,  for  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Corpus  Chrlstl  was 
only  7  million'  tons  a  year.  That  canal  last 
year  exceeded  the  official  estimates  by  more 
than  10  times. 

But  the  value  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment cannot  be  written  In  tonnages  alone. 
The  great  complex  of  Industrial  development 
In  the  United  States  has  grown  up  primarily 
along  our  Inland  waterways  system,  and  from 
this  the  Nation  has  benefited  beyond 
measure. 

Last  year,  some  300  new  Industries  sprang 
up  along  the  banks  of  our  Nation's  navigable 
streams.  This  development  not  only  creates 
a  tax  base  foe  the  local  communities.  It  pro- 
vides the  payroll  which  generates  other  eco- 
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nomlc  activities  ad  inflnit^i^.  In  context 
with  all  we  have  been  dlscusclng,  this  may  be 
far  more  Important  for  the!  future  than  we 
realize. 

Mr.  President,  the  central  Oklahoma 
project,  an  extension  of  navigation  from 
the  Arkansas  River  to  the  vicinity  of 
Oklahoma  City,  has  recently  undergone 
emasculation  due  to  the  application  of 
this  formula.  Although  the  district  en- 
gineer and  the  division  ehglneer  recom- 
mended to  the  chief  of  engineers  the  au- 
thorization of  the  central  Oklahoma 
project,  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors,  after  reviewing  the 
project  and  applying  the  new  formula, 
recommended  deferment:  of  navigation 
until  a  demonstration  of  Its  worth  could 
be  made.  We  had  been  told  repeatedly 
that  the  central  Oklahoina  project  was 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  tfie  best,  of  the 
navigation  projects  the  corps  had  before 
it  lor  consideration. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  new 
criteria  will  result  In  no  njiore  navigation 
projects  being  built  in  th^  United  States 
until  the  Congress  or  the  ^Kecutive  agen- 
cies of  this  Government  determine  that 
the  developing  of  the  watier  resources  of 
this  counti-y  is  of  such  importance  to  our 
growth  and  economy  that  they  will  re- 
turn to  the  criteria  which  built  the  in- 
land waterways  of  the  country  and  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  billion*  of  dollars  of 
new  industry  along  these  waterways. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  others  of  this 
body  in  resisting  a  policy  that  is  a  detri- 
ment to  the  development  pf  our  country. 


VIETNAM— PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S 
SPEECH  OF  LAST  NiqHT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY'S  RECENT 
TRIP  TO  THE  FAR  EA^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsiaria.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  my  privilege  to  hear  the 
television  broadcast  of  the  President's 
speech  last  night.  He  sB>oke  the  senti- 
ments of  the  overwhelmijng  majority  of 
the  American  people  in  support  of  our 
Nation's  position  and  in  laupport  of  our 
men  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  at  this 
very  hour.  i 

This  morning  it  was!  my  privilege, 
along  with  other  Senators,  to  hear  the 
Vice  President  speak  about  his  trip  to 
the  Far  East — Vietnam  and  other  nations 
in  that  area^-and  his  discussions  with 
heads  of  governments  there.  In  my 
opinion,  that  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  impressive  statements 
which  this  Senator  has  hftd  the  privilege 
of  hearing  In  a  great  number  of  years. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  in  due  course  the 
Vice  President,  while  eliminating  from 
his  statement  items  that  are  necessarily 
confidential  and  secret,  wfll  make  avail- 
able to  the  American  people  Information 
about  his  experiences  and  his  conclusions 
as  the  result  of  his  trip  \4  that  area. 

Our  Vice  President  exposed  himself  to 
considerable  danger  in  order  to  visit  our 
men  on  the  battlefield,  and  in  order  to 
discuss  with  many  leaders  of  foreign  na- 
tions the  desirability  of  stepping  up  aid 
they  are  giving  this  Nation,  and  also  the 
aeslrability  of  working  together  toward 
social  and  economic  refonns. 

It  would  be  best  for  the  Vice  President 
«>  speak  for  himself  In  these  matters. 


Any  Senator  did  not  hear  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent this  morning  would  be  well  sulvised 
to  seek  the  opinion  of  the  Vice  President 
and  let  him  explain  what  were  his  ex- 
periences and  what  his  conclusions  were. 

Senators,  of  course,  are  privileged  to 
know  a  great  deal  of  secret  information 
that  the  Vice  President  would  not  be 
privileged  to  give  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

One  fortunate  thing  about  our  Vice 
President  is  that  he  is  not  inarticulate. 
He  is  very  well  able  to  explain  his  views 
and  get  across  his  ideas,  even  though 
some  of  the  Information  he  might  like 
to  marshal  on  which  his  conclusions  are 
based  might  be  of  such  secret  or  con- 
fidential nature  that  it  cannot  be  made 
available  generally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  repeat,  as 
one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
the  Vice  President  this  morning,  I  was 
extremely  impressed.  I  hope  all  Sen- 
ators who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  did 
not  have  occasion  to  hear  him  will  have 
occasion  to  speak  with  him. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business  and  take  up  certain 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibla: 

George  A.  Avery,  of  the  District *)f  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Puinic  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Duke,  U.S.  Army, 
and  Paul  L.  Sltton,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

Irma  V.  Bouton,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
pass  all  matters  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar and  start  with  the  nomination  of 
Lee  C.  White  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
sidered; and.  without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  td  read 
routine  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  in  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration  and  In  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  nominations  con- 
firmed today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE     SESSION 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR 
McNAMARA  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  add  my  own  personal  comments 
to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  re- 
cited the  accomplishments  of  retiring 
Senator  Pat  McNamara. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  4  years  ago 
I  have  had  the  distinct  personal  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee with  the  distinguished  Michigan  Sen- 
ator as  chairman.  Our  committee  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  last  4 
years,  and  I  wish  to  echo  the  comments 
of  other  Senators  when  I  say  that  Pat 
McNamara's  leadership  and  guidance  will 
be  missed.  His  12  years  of  dedicated 
and  progressive  service  to  the  Nation 
shall  never  be  forgotten. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lee  C.  White,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 


RENT  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  the  Arizona  Republic  In 
Phoenix— the  largest  dally  newspaper 
published  in  my  State — published  a 
thoughtful  and  well-reasoned  editorial 
on  some  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  a 
program  of  rent  subsidies.  I  believe  this 
editorial  deserves  a  wider  audience  and 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Arizona  BepubUc,  Peb.  6,  1966) 
Rent  Stjbsidt  Plan 
One  of  the  more  controversial  Great  So- 
ciety proposals  is  that  of  rent  subsidies  for 
those  who  do  not  otherwise  qualify  for  pubUc 
housing. 
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Last  year  Congreai  approvMl  lucli  a  plan, 
but  then  the  legislators  refuted  to  vote  the 
necessary  tunOt,  charging  that  eligibility 
rules  were  so  vague  that  persona  who  were 
not  poor  would  qualify  for  aubsldlee.  Where- 
upon L3.J.  came  right  back  this  year,  asking 
for  $30  million  for  rent  subsidies  In  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30,  and  requesting  that  the 
yearly  payments  be  Increased  over  4  years 
to  an  annual  rate  of  1160  million. 

Under  the  plan,  tenants  wovild  pay  a  quar- 
ter of  their  wages  for  rent,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  would  subsidize  the  remainder.  If 
the  family's  Income  increases,  the  rent  aub- 
sldy  win  be  reduced  proportionately.  Unlike 
public  housing,  which  requires  families  to 
move  after  their  income  reaches  a  certain 
level,  these  famlUea  can  continue  living  In 
their  apartments  whatever  their  Income  level, 
although  they  will  not  qualify  for  a  subsidy 
If  their  Income  exceeds  a  specified  celling. 

Pew  would  deny  the  need  for  rich  America 
to  provide  adequate  hoiislng  for  Its  Im- 
poverished. And  perhaps  the  rent  subaldy 
plan  will  succeed  where  public  bousing,  for 
all  Its  good  intentions,  has  not.  But  we 
would  hope  that  Congress  examines  the  pro- 
posal with  a  cold  eye,  to  Insure  that  It  does 
not  become  a  carrot  for  politicians  to  dangle 
before  voters. 

If  such  a  poMlblllty  seems  farfetched,  we 
need  only  point  to  the  experience  of  rent 
controls,  which  clearly  were  used  as  political 
bait  to  curry  votes  at  the  expense  of  a  rela- 
tively small  minority  (l.e.,  the  house  and 
apartment  owner) . 

In  an  IncUlve  recent  book.  "Welfare,  Free- 
dom, and  Inflation,"  world-famed  economist 
Wllhelm  Ropke  noted  : 

"We  have  reached  a  stage  when,  to  many 
p>«ople.  It  sounds  strange  when  we  ask  the 
question  why  the  earlier  rule  no  longer  holds 
good;  that  anyone  who  can  afford  to  buy  his 
suit  out  of  his  own  pocket  at  the  economic 
price,  should  also  pay  an  economic  price  for 
his  lodging. 

"How  does  It  come  about  that  an  otherwise 
perfectly  reasonable  citizen,  who  would  be 
aahamed  to  let  anybody  else  pay  for  his  re- 
frigerator, his  motorcycle,  or  his  lunch,  has 
come  to  look  on  It  as  his  unassailable  right 
to  shift  part  of  the  burden  of  the  economic 
cost  of  his  lodging  onto  someone  else's 
shoulders?" 

Professor  Ropke  was  not,  of  course,  refer- 
ring to  the  truly  poor,  those  whose  Impov- 
erished condition  puts  them  at  the  mercy 
of  the  state.  He  meant  those  greedy  citi- 
zens who  agitate  for  handouts  or  subsidies 
because  they  believe,  or  choose  to  believe, 
that  nobody  pays  for  anything  that  comes 
from  the  Oovemment — that  a  handout  or  a 
subsidy  is  "free." 

By  all  means.  Congress  should  make  pro- 
visions for  those  who  genuinely  need  hous- 
ing assistance.  But  it  must  take  pains  to  ex- 
clude from  the  Oovernment  watering  trough 
those  who  merely  have  their  hands  out  In 
hope  of  something  for  nothing. 


In  addition  to  exercising  totalitarian  po- 
litical control,  the  Soviet  Union  has  ex- 
ploited the  economic  resources,  stiffled 
cultural  development  and  has  attempted 
to  substitute  athestlc  communistic  cere- 
monies for  the  deeply  religious  feelings 
of  these  brave  people  in  the  Baltic  States. 

Naturally.  Mr.  President,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  these  captive  nations  who 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  vigor- 
ously reacted  to  the  destruction  of  free- 
dom in  their  former  native  lands.  De- 
scendants of  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States  continue  to  point  out  to  the  world 
this  oppression  under  Soviet  rule.  All 
Americans  resent  the  subjugatitm  of 
these  small  nations.  The  policy  of  our 
Oovemment  reflects  these  sentiments, 
for  our  Gtovemment  fails  to  recognize 
the  cruel  annexation  of  the  small  coim- 
tries  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  free  people 
everywhere  Join  me  today  in  hoping  that 
the  25  years  of  enslavement  of  the  Lithu- 
anian. Latvian,  and  Estonian  people  will 
someday  be  ended  and  that  these  small 
countries  together  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  will  be  able  to  determine 
for  themselves  their  own  destiny. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  48 
years  ago  on  February  16,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  declared  their  independence. 
Latvia  and  Estonia  also  proclaimed  their 
independence  the  same  year.  In  the  two 
decades  of  freedom  that  they  enjoyed 
great  progress  was  made.  Agrarian  re- 
form was  brought  about,  culture  flour- 
ished, foreign  trade  was  expanded,  stable 
currency  was  introduced  and  other 
needed  social  reforms  occurred.  In 
short,  the  outlook  for  these  small  nations 
was  bright.  Independence  and  freedom, 
unfortunately,  were  too  short-lived,  for 
In  1940,  these  small  Baltic  States  were 
ruthlessly  overrun  by  Soviet  aggression. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
BODIES 

Mr.  TALSiADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  when  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  met  in  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, which  I  attended  as  president  of 
the  U.S.  delegation,  a  most  interesting 
and  InformaAve  address  was  delivered  to 
the  group  by  Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  the  Increasing 
importance  of  science  and  technology  to 
legislative  bodies  In  the  world  today. 

Mr.  Wenk  made  a  scholarly  and  In- 
formative presentation,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  address  be  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iNrORMATION  RxQUnUCD  BT  P/LXLI\HTim  D»  A 
WORU)  iNCaXASINOLT  DiPXNDENT  UPON  SCI- 
KNCX 

(An  address  before  the  Interpcu-llamentary 
Union  Conference,  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
Nov.  5.  1966.  by  Edward  Wenk.  Jr., 
Chief,  Science  Policy  Research  Division, 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress) 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  it  Is  a  very  great  privilege  to 
have  been  invited  to  participate  in  this  sym- 
posium of  the  InterparllamenUry  Union. 
And  it  is  all  the  more  an  honor  to  represent 
the  scientific  community  at  this  auspicious 
dedication  of  the  Union's  new  home. 

The  long  history  and  high  purpose  of  this 
body  In  seeking  world  peace  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  democratic  process  are  well 
known.  Especially  in  Geneva,  the  city  of 
peace,  I  felt  it  all  the  more  appropriate  to 
recall  the  basic  relationahlps  of  science  and 
politics  that  constitute  the  theme  of  my 
assignment.  Science  knows  no  national 
boundaries.  In  a  troubled  world,  communi- 
cations between  scientists  have  often  supple- 
mented and  aided  international  understand- 
ing when  political  solutions  seemed  remote. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  recognizing  that  politics  and  science 
mix.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son actively  sought  advancement  and  appU- 
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caUons  of  science  to  serve  public  purposes- 
then  to  help  a  newly  developing  nation 

Science  and  the  democraUc  process  were 
found  to  blend  easily.  They  stUl  do  todav 
Both  reflect  a  common  striving  for  proeress" 
both  test  emerging  truths  through  the  proc' 
ess  of  critical  inquiry;  both  are  subject  to 
constant  revUion  and  to  revitallzatlon— not 
by  edicts  of  a  few  but  by  contributions  of 
many.  ' 

We  recognize  more  today  than  ever  before 
however,  that  science  is  itself  passive  Even 
technology  is  amoral,  for  the  deliberate  use 
of  science  for  practical  purposes  may  pro- 
duce adverse  as  well  as  beneficial  effects 
What  results  depends  much  more  on  deci- 
sions of  the  politician  and  parliamenterlans 
than  on  decisions  of  scientists  or  engineers 
This.  In  fact,  is  science  policy. 

We  are  then  faced  with  the  question  of 
what  Information  is  required  for  policy  deci- 
sions. 

If  all  history  were  recorded,  we  would 
probably  find  that  emperors  and  empires 
failed  for  want  of  some  specific  piece  of  in- 
formation. In  our  own  technological  era, 
satirists  picture  goveriunents  going  down  to 
defeat,  or  at  least  paralysed  not  by  too  little 
Information  but  by  too  much. 

The  scientific  world  also  views  with  alarm 
problems  arising  from  an  exponential  growth 
In  literature  that  seems  to  propagate  faster 
than  a  colony  of  rabbits.  This  topic  of  "In- 
formation Required  by  Parliaments  in  a 
World  Increasingly  Dependent  Upon  Science" 
thus  invites  opportunities  to  view  the  double 
calamity  when  two  Information -rich  uni- 
verses meet. 

Rather  than  deal  with  the  obvious,  I  should 
like  to  poee  the  thesis  that  additional  bur- 
dens Imposed  on  representative  government 
by  questions  of  public  policy  involving 
science  can  be  met  by  the  Improved  quality 
and  structuring  of  information  for  delibera- 
tion and  decisionmaking.  And  although  this 
notion  is  discussed  with  principal  reference 
to  the  U.S.  Government,  we  may  find 
a  note  of  optimism:  that  all  parlia- 
ments may  find  science  a  source  of  remedies 
as  well  as  of  problems — a  means  for  fulfill- 
ing their  modern  basic  functions  in  a 
democracy. 

SCnCKCX   CONrOUNDS   POLICTMAKINO 

Every  parliament  has  a  fundamental  need 
for  information  to  aid  in  the  making  of  in- 
telligent choices.  The  growing  agenda  about 
science  and  technology  has  sharply  inten- 
sified that  need.  The  pace  of  scientific  dis- 
covery and  engineering  application  has  ac- 
celerated. Subject  matter  has  become  more 
complex.  Relationships  among  Oovernment, 
universities,  and  private  enterprise  have  be- 
come more  Intertwined.  Budgets  have  grown 
sharply,  and  policy  decisions  affect  more  peo- 
ple, more  quickly  and  more  continually  than 
ever  before. 

To  make  these  decisions,  we  have  a  critical 
need  for  Information  that  la  authentic,  com- 
plets,  and  timely.  And  It  must  be  available 
In  a  form  suitable  for  comprehension  and 
employment  by  a  policymaker. 

Delegates  to  this  symposium  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  primary  involvement  of 
parliaments  with  science  arises  not  from 
science  for  its  own  sake,  but  from  the  poten- 
tial contribution  of  science  to  serve  society. 
We  know  from  recent  experience  that  tech- 
nology and  science  may  strengthen  national 
security,  stimulate  economic  growth,  provide 
food  and  fiber,  counter  disability  and  disease, 
and  alter  the  qualities  of  natural  environ- 
ment. 

This  last  concern  refers  not  only  to  chemi- 
cal pollution  of  air  and  water,  but  also  to 
esthetic  poUution  of  our  cities  from  urban 
crowding  amidst  tasteless  architecture,  and 
acoustical  pollution  from  noise.  We  have 
learned  from  the  energetic  application  of 
sclencs  to  military  affairs  tbAt  the  oonse- 
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auences  of  science  are  crltlcallly  Influenced     agencies  engaged  In  oceanography;   abating      and  analysis  concerning  funds  for  reeearch 
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by  policy  decisions  In  the  pUbilc  domain. 
Thui.  to  maintain  an  envirDliment  salu- 
brious to  both  body  and  spirit,  the  policy- 
maker must  seek  a  contlnuoiU  partnership 
trtth  science. 

nvz  CLASSES  or  isstus 
Science -related  decisions  bjr  the  policy- 
maker involve  five  classes  of  issues:  (a)  Iden- 
tllylng  goals;  (b)  assigning  priorities  be- 
tween competing  goals  (usually  through  ap- 
propriations):  (c)  determining  the  scope  and 
direction  of  Federal  involvemqnt.  In  relation 
to  state  and  private  Inltlatlvete;  (d)  match- 
ing manpower,  facilities,  an<l  Information 
transfer  facilities  to  goals,  and  (^)  designat- 
ing responsibility  and  authority  to  Federal 
igencles.  All  of  these  steps  may  be  In- 
fluenced by  opjwrtunltles  afforped  by  science. 

INFOaMATION    nXUMINATES    AbTEBNATrVSS 

Information  about  progress  through 
Bclence  Is  then  needed  for  th|-ee  functions: 
to  illuminate  alternatives;  t*  provide  cri- 
teria for  choice;  and  to  facilitate  political 
strategy.  | 

The  first  role  of  Information  Is  to  Illumi- 
nate choices — not  scientific  choices,  but  po- 
litical choices.  Here,  considerations  of 
iclence  must  be  Integrated  with  economics, 
political  processes,  domestic  aud  social  poli- 
cies, and  Institutional  relationships. 

Because  resoiurces  are  Inevitably  limited, 
choices  must  be  made  between  alternative 
goals — as  between  funds  for  mptined  explora- 
tion of  Mars  or  an  accelerated  search  for 
cancer  cure.  Choices  must  be  made  between 
alternative  means  to  reach  tht  same  goal — 
such  as  between  manned  botnbers  or  sub- 
marine-based missiles. 

mrosMATioN  PBOvmEs  CRrrEski  roa  choice 
Information  also  forms  the  basis  of  ra- 
tional criteria  for  choice.  Cost-effectiveness 
Indexes  comprise  one  set  of  yardsticks  for 
which  data  are  reqxUred  to  aatess  both  the 
costs  and  the  benefits.  As  methodology  for 
long-range  planning  improved,  criteria  will 
take  Into  account  total  as  Well  as  Initial 
costs,  and  also  manpower  reqiUrements.  Elf- 
(ects  on  society  will  also  become  a  factor  In 
choice,  more  and  more  amenaiDle  to  rational 
actions  as  we  conduct  research  in  behavioral 
sciences  as  Intently  as  we  doiti  the  natural 
■dences.  i 

What  Is  an  acceptable  level  Har  sonic  boom? 
Someday,  we  may  adopt  quantified  criteria 
lor  such  political  questions  m  a  democracy, 
based  on  the  proposition  that:  actions  In  the 
long  run  must  increase  optionp  for  the  great- 
est number  of  Individuals. 

tNrOBMATION  rACIUTATES  8TRATEGIBS 

Every  policymaker  knows  tlmt  correct  de- 
cisions depend  as  much  on  ilnolng  and  on 
effective  implementation  as  on  the  original 
choice.  Such  a  decision  thus  depends  on 
balance  between  short-range  Mid  long-range 
factors,  between  Investment  and  opportu- 
nistic exploitation.  Because  of  the  high 
costs  and  high  risks  that  attend  development 
of  say  a  new  supersonic  transport  or  nuclear 
powered  ships,  there  Is  clearly  a  need  to  avoid 
premature  decisions.  To  defer  commitment, 
to  maximize  options,  to  make  the  U-tum 
when  at  a  deadend  street,  aire  well-known 
rtrategies  for  the  effective  extrcise  of  politi- 
cal power  and  responsibility,  All  of  these 
qualities  of  flexibility  become  more  viable  In 
the  presence  of  scientific  facts, 

TTFICAL   SCtCNCS   POUCT    laBXJMS 

This  informational  framewcrk  for  policy- 
making assumes  real  dimensions  when  con- 
•Werlng  science  policy  issues  concerning 
iJoth  "ends"  and  "means."  "Hie  first  session 
of  the  88th  Congress  was  confronted  with 
•uch  questions  as:  authorizing  of  $5.4  bil- 
lon for  space  exploration;  long-range  plan- 
""Ing  for  space  activities  following  the  1970 
•nwined  lunar  landing;  establishing  goals 
for  marine  exploration  and  resources  de- 
velopment, and  Improving  cocntllnatlon  of  20 


air  pollution;  expanding  fresh  water  re- 
sources; conducting  research  on  and  de- 
veloping a  supersonic  transport  and  high- 
speed rail  transportation  between  Boston 
and  Washington;  establishing  a  new  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion; specifying  requirements  for  academi- 
cally related  basis  research,  and  for  support 
of  graduate  students;  defining  needs  to  In- 
crease the  number  and  geographical  distri- 
bution of  centers  of  research  and  educa- 
tional excellence;  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
science  to  civilian-based  technology;  defin- 
ing criteria  for  site  selection  for  a  new  200 
Bev  accelerator;  studying  economic  implica- 
tions of  U.S.  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem; appropriating  over  $16  billion  for  fed- 
erally sponsored  research  and  development, 
nearly  half  related  to  military  security,  but 
an  even  larger  amount  devoted  to  such  tech- 
nology-based activities  as  public  works. 

The  list  only  suggests  the  diversity  and 
complexity  of  questions  involving  science 
and  technology — the  relevance  to  a  vast 
number  of  public  purposes  that  become  re- 
flected. Incidentally,  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
large  number  of  different  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

CONGRESSIONAL    CONdXN    FOR    ADEQUATE 
SCIENCE    AOVICS 

In  the  United  States,  the  White  House 
moved  late  In  1967  to  meet  the  unprece- 
dented challenge  of  science-based  Issues. 
The  President  has  now  available  a  four- 
component  advisory  apparatus  of  experts: 
the  office  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Science  and  Technology  and  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee;  In 
1969,  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology;  and  In  1962,  the  statutory  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology. 

These  Initiatives  found  our  Congress, 
already  "outmanned  and  outgunned,"  at  an 
even  further  disadvantage  In  maintaining 
some  degree  of  parity  In  technical  compe- 
tence for  policymaking.  The  Congress  Is 
continually  the  target  of  much  unsolicited 
Information.  Some  Information  originates 
from  parties  at  Interest,  some  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Frequently,  the  Informa- 
tion Is  flavored  by  advocacy.  While  such 
contributions  are  essential  to  democratic 
political  process  for  the  Congress  to  be  a 
mirror  of  consensus,  the  piirlficatlon  of  In- 
formation by  Impartial  analysis,  "to  sepa- 
rate the  signal  from  the  noise."  vastly  In- 
creases value  of  Information  to  the  policy- 
maker. 

In  1963,  Senators  Monronet,  Anderson. 
and  Bartlett,  and  Congressmen  Miller, 
Daddario,  and  Slbal,  prop>osed  a  variety  of 
steps  that  ranged  from  strengthening  exist- 
ing staff  elements  to  creating  entirely  new 
legislative  agencies  patterned  after  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology. 

All  of  these  proposals  reflect  the  desire  for 
better  rather  than  more  science-related  In- 
formation. E?ven  more  significantly,  these 
proposals  Implied  Informational  resources 
made  more  useful  through  analysis.  De- 
cisionmakers always  want  access  to  raw 
data — but  they  now  demanded  access  to 
powerful  staff  resources  where  the  only  loy- 
alty Is  to  objective  interpretation.  By  this 
means,  the  Congress,  like  the  President,  may 
ask  the  right  questions. 

strengthened  sottrces  or  information 

Many  new  sources  have  been  developed. 
The  Congress  now  looks  to  the  President's 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  for  gov- 
emmentwlde  Information  on  such  Inter- 
8igency  programs  as  weather  services,  ocean- 
ography, and  science  Information.  Other- 
wise, In  crossing  agency  lines  and  committee 
jurisdiction,  these  programs  tend  to  be  frag- 
mented so  as  to  go  beyond  rational  assess- 
ment. 

The  Congress  also  looks  to  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  as  a  source  of  statistics 


and  development,  scientific  and  technical 
manpower  and  facilities.  Such  data  are 
categorized  so  as  to  show  the  distribution  by 
field,  by  agency,  by  performer,  and  even  by 
geographical  distribution. 

The  Congress  has  also  recognized  the  func- 
tion of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
advise  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch  on  special  topics,  but  especially  on 
the  needs  and  opportunities  of  science  Itself. 
A  new  Academy  of  Engineering  may  soon  be 
an  additional  source  of  counsel. 

Congress  has  long  sought  the  advice  of 
competent  outsiders.  Greater  use  Is  being 
made  of  expert  witnesses  whose  testimony  Is 
solicited  singly  or  In  concert  to  explain  Im- 
plications of  scientific  developments,  rather 
than  to  Invite  a  position  on  an  Issue. 

These  sources  are  Increasingly  effective  as 
the  Members  Inform  themselves  In  order  to 
break  through  the  monolithic  views  of  ad- 
ministration witnesses,  and  to  Identify  al- 
ternatives from  which  the  final  decision  was 
made — a  decision  often  propounded  with 
such  energy  as  to  make  It  appear  that  only 
one  choice  was  available.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  Congre£6  has  had  to  reinforce  its 
own  committee  organization.  Its  committee 
staff,  and  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  as  primary  re- 
sources for  gathering  facts,  for  helping  to 
Identify  Issues,  for  obtaining  testimony  at 
hearings,  and  for  identifying  pros  and  cons 
of  alternative  actions. 

NEW  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE 

When  congressional  apprehension  rose  In 
1963  over  the  lack  of  control  over  growing 
research  budgets,  the  House  established  a 
new  Select  Committee  on  Oovernment  Re- 
search. In  its  1  year  of  operation.  It  de- 
veloped a  broad  base  of  statistics  and  flnd- 
Ings  primarily  on  administrative  elements  of 
Federal  reseaich  and  development.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  its  major  recommendation 
for  action  applied  to  the  Congress  rather  than 
to  the  Executive — to  establish  a  new  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Research  Policy. 

And  also  established  in  1963  was  a  new 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and  De- 
velopment, chaired  by  Congressman  Emilio 
Q,  Daddario,  one  of  the  U.S.  delegates  to  this 
symposium.  His  subcommittee  opened  with 
a  series  of  "pxjsture"  hearings,  and  has  con- 
tinued even  more  Intensified  activity  since. 
During  this  last  session,  the  subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  the  present  and  futvire 
role  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
assure  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's science  resources  to  meet  foreseeable 
ELational  needs.  Amendments  to  the  Organic 
Act  are  being  prepared. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  a  new  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research  and  Technical  Programs  was 
established  In  the  Hoiise  Oovernment  Oper- 
ations Committee  under  Congressman  Henrt 
Rettss  that  has  focused  on  conflicts  between 
Federal  research  and  education.  A  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Manpow- 
er under  Senator  Gatloro  Nelson  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  Implications  of  undue 
localization  of  F'ederal  research  funds,  while 
a  new  Subcommittee  on  Oovernment  Re- 
search has  been  established  under  Senator 
Fred  Harris  with  a  yet  undisclosed  agenda. 

As  suggested  by  the  sample  of  actions  of 
the  89th  Congress  mentioned  earlier,  many 
substantive  and  approptrlatlon  committees 
have  been  looking  at  bow  science  serves  ex- 
plicit public  purposes. 

BdENCS  POLICT  RESEARCH  DIVIBION 

The  major  new  step  to  expand  the  base  of 
Information  and  advice  needed  by  the  entire 
Congress  to  deal  with  science-related  Issues 
was  establishment  of  the  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Division  (SPRD)  In  the  fall  of  1964. 
Following  patterns  enunciated  through  the 
La  I^allette-Monroney  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  In  such  fields  as  International  affairs, 
conservation,  and  social  welfare,  this  new  unit 
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was  established  tn  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  by  appointment  of  a  number  of  tech- 
nical speclallsta  to  serve  all  Members  of  both 
parties  and  all  committees.  The  division 
deals  with  two  sets  of  Issues:  concerning 
deliberate  exploitation  of  scientific  discovery 
to  serve  public  purposes,  and  concerning  the 
allocation  or  development  of  funds  and  man- 
power required  to  fuel  the  Nation's  sclentlflc 
enterprise. 

Emphasis  In  the  new  unit  was  placed  more 
on  policy-type  research  than  on  reference- 
type  Inquiries  and  1  year  of  operating  ex- 
perience strongly  confirms  congressional 
Interest  in  utilizing  this  new  capability  at 
Its  highest  Intellectual  potential.  In  operat- 
ing terms.  It  functions  much  like  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
Issues  are  virtually  the  same.  The  main 
difference  lies  In  SPRD  having  to  avoid  parti- 
san advocacy  and  In  having  no  responsibility 
to  operate  as  does  OST  In  carrying  out  co- 
ordination ol  Interagency  programs  for  the 
President. 

During  Its  first  year,  the  division  received 
more  than  600  leglslaUve-related  Inquiries — 
from  48  different  Senators  and  106  Congress- 
men, and  from  some  16  standing  subcommit- 
tees in  the  2  Bouses.  Assistance  was 
furnished  for  8  different  committee  hear- 
ings; 60  analytical  studies  were  prepared.  10 
of  which  were  of  75  or  more  pages.  Two 
major  studies  have  been  released  with  ac- 
knowledgment of  SPRD  authorship:  "Gov- 
ernment Weather  Programs,"  a  report  of  203 
pages  for  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  "The  National  Science 
Foundation — a  General  Review  of  Its  First 
15  Years."  a  report  of  286  pages  prepared  for 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. The  division  also  filled  30  requests 
for  major  addresses  or  statements:  175  for 
personal  consultation;  118  for  factual  ma- 
terials. It  monitored  over  450  requests  for 
scientific  Information  unrelated  to  policy. 

NKW  neCHNiaTTKS 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
new  division  In  dealing  with  science  policy  is 
the  structuring  of  Information  to  reveal  rela- 
tionships that  often  escape  notice  but  that 
become  Increasingly  significant  because  of 
Implicit  If  not  explicit  Impact  of  a  decision 
on  elements  not  conspicuously  related  to  the 
Issue.  Arrays  of  facts  make  visible  the  In- 
consistencies between  policies  and  programs 
of  different  agencies;  time  series  show  trends 
of  budgetary  commitments  where  past  de- 
cisions may  preempt  future  options. 

This  approach  has  been  extended  to  be- 
come a  systenis  analysis  mode  of  problem 
•Giving.  And  here.  It  becomes  possible  to 
treat  In  a  policy  sense  all  elements  related  to 
one  objective,  for  example,  such  as  low -cost 
transportation.  Otherwlsa,  treatment  as 
single  elements  of  rail,  ship,  and /or  truck 
oould  result  in  contradictory  and  self-de- 
feating policies.  A  similar  treatment  proves 
neceasary  when  dealing  with  management  of 
human  ecology  where  goals  of  high  agricul- 
tural productivity  enhanced  by  \js«  of  pesti- 
cides collide  with  other  goals  of  protecting 
human  health. 

These  st«p6 — from  fact,  to  one  dimensional 
Interpretation  of  fact,  to  a  multidimensional 
analysis — are  essential  If  Information  for 
science-based  queatloiu  Is  to  receive  maxi- 
mum utility. 

NBW   TOOLS 

A  ooUateral  step  yet  to  come  Is  to  employ 
modern  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment to  store  and  retrieve  selectively  such 
facts  as  may  b«  desired  and,  through  experi- 
mental permutations,  to  search  for  subtle 
relationships  not  otherwise  readily  disclosed. 
Such  equliMnent  has  been  proposed  to  facili- 
tate housekeeping  chores  of  leglslaturee — to 
permit  rapid  readout  of  budget  data  or  to 
determine  status  of  pending  legislation:  to 
record  votes,  or  to  locate  documenu  as  their 
numbers  Increase.    But  s\jch  equipment  also 


makes  It  possible  to  keep  track  of  contract 
awards,  the  status  of  the  Nation's  man- 
power— and  to  test  on  pwper  through  techno- 
eoonomlc  models  the  quantitative  merits  of 
alternatives,  say  between  two  techniques  for 
flood  control.  Such  tools  will  be  no  panacea 
for  dealing  with  science-related  Issues,  but 
they  will  help  meet  problems  of  complexity 
and  change,  especially  to  permit  a  legisla- 
ture to  meet  the  expertise  of  the  executive 
branch  with  some  Informed  but  Independent 
judgments  of  their  own. 

Such  tools  must  be  servants,  not  masters. 
They  should  not  be  permitted  to  hasten  the 
political  process  beyond  the  speed  of  hianan 
deliberation,  or  beyond  the  rate  of  reciprocal 
commimlcatlon  between  parliaments  and  the 
grassroots  of  consensus. 

Staff  of  a  very  special  kind  are  required 
for  legislative  research  and  for  effective  em- 
ployment of  new  Informational  tools  dealing 
with  science.  Expertise  In  sclentlflc  disci- 
plines Is  necessary,  but  not  sufficient.  Other 
background  Is  necessary  In  legislative  process, 
public  law,  economics,  foreign  affairs.  Per- 
sonal qualities  are  required  of  objectivity 
and  ability  to  sense  and  solve  problems,  think 
logically  and  structure  Ideas.  Staff  are 
needed  who  combine  muscular  skepticism 
with  a  humanistic  approach  to  science  and 
technology — who,  like  the  language  trans- 
lator, must  speak  two  languages — that  of 
science  or  engineering,  and  that  of  politics. 

Blending  science  with  public  policy  Is  so 
new  that  no  readymade  academic  training 
ground  exists  for  recruitment.  Also,  most 
candidates  In  this  area  began  their  pro- 
fessional development  "at  the  bench"  and 
usually  view  policy  research  as  a  diversion 
from  their  career.  It  has  thus  been  neces- 
sary In  the  Science  Policy  Research  Division 
to  develop  new  policy  staff  at  the  same  time 
that  the  analytical  needs  of  the  Congress 
were  being  satisfied. 

NEW  CONGRSSSIONAL  INXTIATIVKS 

The  89th  Congress  has  developed  a  new 
confidence  In  dealing  with  these  Issues  In 
science  and  technology.  There  has  been  se- 
lective, critical  probing;  review  of  arguments 
of  the  Executive;  action  to  end  fence  strad- 
dling, for  example  In  a  move  toward  more 
Institutional  grants  for  research  as  compared 
with  project  grants. 

In  the  case  of  oceanography,  the  Congress 
has  taken  Initiative  over  a  wide  front  of  ac- 
tion ranging  from  Improved  coordination  to 
establishment  of  marine  exploration  as  a 
new  public  purpose. 

But  Involvement  of  the  U.S.  Congress  In 
science  policy  affairs  Is  Intensifying,  because 
the  Issues  themselves  are  changing:  after  a 
vigorous  growth  of  Federal  science  mainly  to 
serve  mUltary  security  needs,  more  stabilized 
international  relations  and  the  growing  con- 
cern about  economic  and  social  problems  are 
accelerating  a  transition  to  a  new  mode  of 
Federal  technology.  The  present  plateau  in 
U.S.  spending  for  research  and  development 
provides  an  opportunity  to  build  a  far  more 
durable  base  for  the  present  science-tech- 
nology enterprise.  A  major  problem,  there- 
fore, arises  on  how  to  employ  and  dispose  the 
capabilities  developed  for  security  objectives 
for  the  continued  benefit  of  man,  how  to 
Integrate  this  composite  of  Ideas  and  talent 
with  the  other  significant  elements  In  a  free 
enterprise,  pluralistic  society  of  capital  and 
entrepreneurship  which  have  been  the  key 
to  vlgoroiu  extension  of  our  democratic 
Ideals. 

We  thus  pose  a  new  set  of  science  policy  is- 
sues that  pivot  on  the  old  questions  of 
"Whether?"  and  "How?"  Such  questions 
were  historically  raised  in  relation  to  the 
scientific  projects  of  mUltary  significance. 
But  these  past  decisions  did  not  have  the 
economic,  legal,  and  geopolitical  Implications 
of  those  being  raised  today. 

Because  the  new  Issues  cannot  be  hemdled 
on  faith,  protected  by  necessary  considera- 


tions of  military  sectirity,  the  funding  and 
the  legislative  actions  on  science-related  Is- 
sues in  the  futiore  must  be  far  more  carefully 
tuned  to  public  support  than  may  have  been 
possible  in  the  past.  The  Congress  may  ex- 
tend its  activities  to  new  areas  as  they  have 
previously  In  agrlculttiral  and  health  re- 
search. Recent  action  In  the  water  resources 
transportation,  and  pollution  fields  may  wen 
signal  this  trend. 

To  accomplish  this  transition,  however,  the 
U.S.  Congress,  as  a  mirror  of  consensus,  is  ex- 
pecting to  play  an  even  stronger  role  in  Unk- 
ing science  to  public  policy,  in  blending  engi- 
neering, economics,  law  and  politics,  funds 
and  organization — the  essential  ingredients 
of  technology.  Federal  structure  for  science 
and  technology,  at  all  levels.  Is  being  evalu- 
ated to  update  missions  and  roles,  and  legis- 
lation is  being  considered  to  meet  the  rapid 
obsolescence  of  science-based  Federal  agen- 
cies. But  special  Interests  and  the  general 
public  must  become  better  Informed  and 
more  energetic  participants  in  the  democratic 
system,  by  conducting  science  policy  research 
of  their  own. 

SUMMARY 

If  parliaments  are  to  maintain  their  basic 
functions  In  a  democracy,  they  must  provide 
for  science  to  serve  society.  Better  Informa- 
tion Is  needed  In  dealing  with  science-related 
Issues  In  order  that  they  fulfill  their  co- 
ordinate role  in  policymaking — to  identify 
public  purposes;  assign  priorities;  determine 
scope  of  Federal  involvement;  match  re- 
sources to  goals;  and  assure  prudent  Federal 
management.  Such  Information  must  re- 
veal alternatives  of  action  as  well  as  the 
criteria  for  choice  and  appropriate  political 
strategies. 

What  we  need  is  better  information— not 
necessarily  more.  We  must  draw  on  the 
entire  base  of  scientific  discovery  and  on 
technology.  We  must  also  draw  on  the  body 
of  literature  dealing  with  economics,  law, 
public  administration,  and  foreign  affairs. 
Numerous  devices  to  elicit  Information  are 
available.  But  for  information  to  be  of 
maximum  value  for  use  by  policymakers.  It 
must  be  structured,  analyzed,  and  arrayed  to 
reveal  complex,  subtle,  yet  vital,  relation- 
ships. 

While  these  analyses  for  parliaments  draw 
primarily  on  contributions  of  authorities  In 
many  fields,  they  may  reqxilre  a  new  family 
of  staff  resources.  In  the  United  States,  a 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  has  been 
established  to  serve  the  U.S.  Congress.  Ito 
functions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
But  here,  a  policy  research  staff  has  been 
insulated  from  political  involvement  so  that 
as  advisers,  their  only  loyalty  is  to  profes- 
sional objecU»lty.  Their  main  role  is  thus 
to  help  thft^ongresa  ask  the  right  questions. 
Modern  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment and  new  information  handling  tech- 
niques will  be  Increasingly  utilized  to  meet 
the  complexity  and  pace  of  modern  decision- 
making. But  these  tools  must  never  be 
viewed  as  substitutes  for  shrewd,  informed 
political  Judgment. 

Finally,  in  a  representative  government.  It 
la  increasingly  apparent  that  parllamerts 
must  be  not  only  recipients  of  science-based 
information.  Parliaments  must  also  be  the 
source  of  Information  and  Interpretation— 
to  Illuminate  the  Issues  and  alternatives  be- 
fore the  Nation.  Only  by  this  step  can  we 
assure  adequate  exchange  of  views  with  the 
constituency,  for  parliamentary  action  to 
indeed  be  "the  people's  choice." 
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GOODNESS  IS  AS  GOODNESS  DOES 

Mr.  PEARSON,  iir.  President,  Dr. 
James  A.  McCain,  president  of  Kansas 
State  University,  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  Manrmoimt  Col- 
lege on  May  30,  1965. 


This  address  displayed  a  remarkable 
insight  and  understanding  concerning 
America's  image  abroad.  This  evalua- 
tion entitled  "Goodness  Is  as  Goodness 
Does"  Is  built  upon  the  central  theme  of 
our  personal  and  national  preoccupation 
with  our  image  both  at  home  and  abro€ui. 

Describing  this  as  disturbing.  Dr.  Mc- 
Cain states: 

It  reflects  far  more  anxiety  over  how  we 
appear  than  how  we  are,  o«ar  form  rather 
than  substance,  over  avoidi^ig  the  appear- 
ance of  evil  rather  than  evM  itself. 

His  suggestions  in  contrasting  Ameri- 
can with  European  education  are  most 
helpful  smd  because  this  address  forms 
such  a  steady  guide  in  these  days,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioh,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows:  y 

GOODNKSa    Is   AS    QoODNtSS   DOES 

Americans,  like  Narcissus  of  the  Greek 
legend,  have  suddenly  discovered  their  image. 
But  unlike  Narcissus,  they  ai*  distressed  by 
what  they  see.  National  Besoclatlona  of 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  teachees,  for  example, 
»re  employing  public  Information  programs 
to  change  bad  public  imag«t  of  their  re- 
specUve  professions.  Chambem  of  commerce 
have  turned  to  Madison  Avenue  advertising 
experts  to  alter  negative  aspects  of  their 
Images  that  hinder  economic  growth  of  their 
respective  communities. 

In  fact,  America's  image  abroad  was  a 
major  Issue  In  the  last  two  national  elections. 

All  of  this  is  disturbing.  It  reflects  far 
more  anxiety  over  how  we  appear  than  how 
we  are,  over  form  rather  than  substance, 
over  avoiding  the  appearance  of  evil  rather 
than  evil  Itself. 

Tou  college  graduates  of  IBflS,  departing 
the  groves  of  academe  to  eftter  an  Image- 
rtdden  society,  would  do  well  to  apply  the 
superior  sense  of  values  and  intellectual  In- 
sights provided  by  your  education  to  the 
task  of  redressing  the  balance.  More  specifi- 
cally, we  should  be  more  energetic  In  remov- 
ing shortcomings  than  making  It  appear  we 
don't  have  any.  i 

Take  the  problem  of  Anertca's  Image 
abroad  as  a  case  In  point.  We  have  been 
shocked  by  mob  assaults  on  U.S.  embassies 
throughout  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
In  protest  against  our  mllltauy  actions  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  How- 
ever, I  can  assure  you  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  overt  hostility  toward  the  United 
States  u  by  no  means  a  recent  development 
out  has  flourished  for  many  yeara  In  these 
same  nations. 

Much  of  this  attitude  Is  a  compound  of 
Communist  propaganda  and  an  altogether 
too  human  disposition  to  be  resentful  of  a 
rtch  uncle  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jfacks.  However,  from  visits  I  made  during 
the  past  7  years  to  some  50  universities  In 
»urope,  Asia,  and  the  Near  Bast  and  con- 
ferences with  scores  of  Latin  American  stu- 
oenu  and  professors.  I  assese  this  Image  as 
"Mlcally  intellectual  and  soclttl,  rather  than 
PoUUcal,  in  character. 

Outside  the  United  States,  imlversltleB  are 
n»ore  Influential  In  molding  public  opinion 
»nd  reflecting  the  attitudes  tihey  mold  than 
«  the  case  here.  The  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  majority  opinion  I  encountered,  is 
equated  with  materialism,  aatt-intellectual- 
wn,  and  racial  intolerance. 

Our  Image  abroad  has  beea  done  grievous 
^••hage  by  race  relations  and  civil  rights 
wwes  In  Arkansas,  and  more  recently  In  Ala- 
jwma,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  In  Etirope. 
"»  the  spring  of  1957.  I  fouHd  communism 
oniversaliy  stigmatized  by  the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  the  Hungarian  revolt  by  Rtisslan 
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tanks  and  troops.  Jttat  a  few  months  later 
our  Little  Rock  crisis  more  than  offset  what- 
ever propaganda  advantage  we  derived  from 
Hungary. 

On  the  same  trip  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  Scandinavian  mothers  dreaded  the  poe- 
slble  Americanizing  of  their  children  much 
as  we  abhor  JuvenUe  delinquency.  Comic 
books,  bubble  gum,  and  rock  and  roll  music 
were  the  hallmarks  of  the  American  influ- 
ence. 

Eiu-opean  professors  and  students  who  had 
visited  American  campuses  acknowledged  the 
excellence  of  American  scholarship  in  the 
major  disciplines  and  the  first-rate  quality 
of  our  university  Ph.  D.  progrEims.  However, 
they  were  stunned  by  hyperthyroid  student 
activity  programs  which  undeniably  depress 
undergraduate  academic  achievement  with  a 
resulting  quality  of  education  considerably 
below  minimum  European  standards. 

Unfortunate  as  this  Image  is,  I  find  even 
more  distressing  the  proposals  for  correcting 
It.  One  extensive  public  opinion  probe  in- 
dicated that  twenty  percent  of  our  people 
had  no  remedy  to  offer  and  the  remainder 
favored  more  foreign  aid.  less  foreign  aid, 
or  firing  the  Secretary  of  State.  Apparently 
no  one  thought  of  remedying  the  conditions 
responsible  for  the  image. 

Now,  how  Americans  are  regarded  by  other 
people  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  all  of 
us.  In  "This  Little  Village  We  Call  the 
World",  to  borrow  a  happy  phrase  from  Adlal 
Stevenson,  our  economic  welfare  Is  condi- 
tioned by  the  rapport  we  can  maintain  with 
the  common  market  or  our  capacity  to  per- 
suade Nigerians  to  add  wheat  to  their  diet. 

More  important,  victory  In  the  cold  war 
may  weU  be  decided  by  whether  we  or  the 
Communistfi  win  the  loyalties  of  some  one 
and  a  third  billion  uncommitted  peoples. 

Obviously  our  self-interest  requires  that 
we  zealously  cultivate  a  favorable  public  Im- 
age abroad.  To  do  so  successfully  we  must 
deal  first  with  whatever  shortcomings  earn 
us  a  bad  reputation,  not  the  reputation  Iteelf . 

Are  we,  as  charged,  a  materialistic  people 
more  concerned  with  creature  comforts  than 
creaUve  arts?  By  way  of  denial,  we  can  dte 
our  hundreds  of  symphony  orchestras  and  art 
museums,  unprecedented  sales  of  paperback 
books  and  classical  phonograph  records.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  "Beverly  HUlbllUee" 
are  a  regrettably  accurate  measure  of  pub- 
lic taste  in  television,  Mr.  Mlnow's  Intel- 
lectual wasteland,  and  studies  reveal  that 
only  17  percent  of  Americans  can  be  found 
reading  a  book  at  any  given  time  In  con- 
trast with  40  percent  of  the  people  of  many 
European  nations.  The  Hollywood  films 
which  attract  the  largest  audiences  at  home 
and  give  us  such  a  iTirid  reputation  abroad 
are  usually  sensational  and  utterly  taste- 
less. 

In  contrast  with  the  high  hxjmanitarian 
principles  we  profess,  we  must  admit  to  a 
distressing  degree  of  racial  prejudice  and 
discrimination.  True  enough,  recent  civil 
rights  legislation  by  oxxr  Federal  Government 
and  the  Imminent  prospect  of  legislation  to 
remove  racial  barriers  to  voter  registration 
are  major  steps  toward  solving  these  prob- 
lems. Nevertheless,  intolerance  still  poisons 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  of  our  peo- 
ple and  still  finds  overt  expression  not  only 
in  the  South  but  In  other  parts  of  tlie  Na- 
tion as  well. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  In  this  graduat- 
ing class  have  prepared  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. If  education  Is  to  contribute  more 
effectively  to  cultural  and  Intellectual  en- 
richment, as  teachers  you  must  accept  for 
yourselves  and  exact  from  your  students  un- 
precedented standards  of  excellence. 

We  have  witnessed  a  gradual  erosion  of  the 
Image  at  the  teacher  as  a  person  of  profound 
knowledge.  Chaucer's  clerk  of  Oxford  800 
years  ago  had  "At  his  beddee  heed  twenty 
bokes,  clad  in  blak  and  reed  of  Aristotle  and 
bis  phlloeophye  of  a  pedagogue  in  the  «lght- 


eeneth  century,  Goldsmith  rhapaodlzed  and 
stiU  the  wonder  grew  that  one  smaU  head 
could  carry  all  he  knew." 

Too  often  today,  by  contrast,  public  opin- 
ion accords  the  teacher  a  weak  third  place, 
after  the  doctor  and  lawyer,  on  the  totem 
pole  of  erudition. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that  a 
distinguished  college  such  as  Marymount  re- 
quires of  thoae  preparing  to  teach  a  broad 
liberal  education  including  exposure  to  one 
or  more  of  the  fine  arts.  A  principal  measure 
of  the  success  of  these  studies  will  be  the 
extent  to  which  you  continue  to  cultivate 
them  now  that  the  compulsions  of  class  at- 
tendance and  grades  are  removed. 

I  think  It  both  timely  and  fitting  to  recom- 
mend to  the  teachers  a  vigorous  pursuit  of: 
new  knowledge  through  avid  reading  of  first- 
rate  books  and  magazines,  and  no  less  so 
that  they  become  patrons  and  supporters  of 
the  arts. 

With  the  teacher  thus  fortified,  the  stu- 
dent's sights  should  be  raised  to  a  com- 
parable degree.  Four  suggestions  occur  to 
me  as  I  contrast  American  with  European 
education. 

First,  high  scholastic  achievement  should 
be  enthroned  as  the  distinction  most  to  be 
cherished.  In  Sweden  at  the  close  of  each 
high  school  academic  year  those  students 
scoring  highest  on  examinations  are  paraded 
through  town  on  the  shoulders  of  their  fel- 
lows and  earn  the  right  to  wear  a  diatlno- 
Uve  cap  to  herald  their  achievement.  In 
America  such  accolades  are  too  often  con- 
fined to  beauty  queens  or,  in  schools  such 
as  mine,  to  quarterbacks  or  6-foot-S  pivot 
men. 

Secondly,  a  minimum  requirement  for 
high  schO(d  graduation  should  be  compe- 
tence In  the  use  of  oral  and  written  EngUah. 
Oxirs  are  the  world's  only  universities  which 
admit  students  still  in  need  of  basic  Instruc- 
tion in  their  mother  tongue. 

Third,  I  wovUd  revive  the  old-fashioned 
notion  that  a  sound  education  is  literary  in 
character.  Former  Chancellor  Hutchlna  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  deplored  the  fact 
that  one  can  attend  many  American  o<rf- 
leges  for  4  years  and  earn  a  degree  without 
having  been  reqiUred  to  read  one  good  book 
In  its  entirety.  This  criticism  U  appUcable 
with  even  more  validity  to  many  of  our 
secondary  schools.  To  cultivate  enthusiasm 
for  good  reading  should  be  a  central  ^»rti  ot 
Instruction. 

Finally,  compositions  by  the  masters 
should  have  a  major  place  on  the  program* 
of  music^ns  and  musical  groups.  Certainly 
no  reasonable  person  would  ban  popular 
music  or  the  stirring  marches  of  the  band 
from  the  high  school  scene.  But  to  em- 
phasize tbeae  at  the  expense  of  Beethoven, 
Brahms  and  Moeart  is  to  distort  the  ends  of 
education. 

Of  course,  college  graduates  generally, 
whether  teachers  or  members  of  other 
learned  professions,  must  accept  major  re- 
sponsibilities for  sharpening  America  for  her 
growing  role  of  world  leadership. 

The  task  of  stamping  out  Intolerance  will 
require  the  combined  efforts  of  home,  school, 
church,  and  the  law.  with  the  leadership  and 
example  supplied  by  college -educated  men 
and  women.  False  racist  doctrines  must  be 
exposed  to  the  light  of  sclentlflo  fact  at  every 
opportunity. 

Persons  of  Influence  must  help  persuade 
the  general  public  that  not  only  our  aelf- 
respect  but  our  security  demands  a  solution 
of  this  problem.  The  non white  nations  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  will  inevita- 
bly be  more  Impressed  by  the  treatment  of 
our  nonwhlte  minority  at  home  than  the 
Idealism  we  profess  abroad,  and  to  win  the 
loyalty  of  these  natUnu  1>  a  major  »<m  at 
the  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Similarly,  I  would  enlist  your  support  for 
theee  varloiu  International  prograau 
through  which  America  U  so  magnificently 
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radMoilnc  a  rwpondbUltjr  for  world  Iawl«' 
ahlp. 

After  a  ahaky  ttart.  the  Peace  Corpa  hae 
dlaoovered  and  put  to  excellent  uae  an  un- 
■uqMcted  reaervotr  of  IdealUm  among  Amer- 
ican youth,  CO  long  regarded  aa  frivolous  and 
aelf-aeeklng. 

Througb  people  to  pecvle,  educational  ex- 
change, and  foreign  aid  programa,  we  have 
extended  the  band  of  frlendablp  and  shared 
our  plenty  with  leas  prlrlleged  people  aU  over 
the  globe. 

Thus  the  typical  American  of  the  iseo's  la 
no  longer  the  amug  laolatlonlst  lampooned 
In  the  foreign  preaa  prior  to  World  War  n, 
and  you  cifi  be  certain  that  our  Image  abroad 
baa  improved  accordingly. 

What  Americana  are,  then,  la  the  eaeance; 
the  Image  we  convey  la  only  incidental.  Our 
greatneea  aa  a  nation  la  exceeded  only  by  our 
aaplratlona.  College  graduatea  have  an  obli- 
gation stronger  than  meet  to  seek  the  real- 
isation of  tboae  aaplratlona.  The  Image  will 
follow  the  achievement  aa  the  night  follows 
the  day. 
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ANNIYERSARY  OF  ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  48th  year  since  the  Es- 
tonian—Diet— declared  Estonia  an  inde- 
pendent state.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  offer  warm  congratula- 
tions to  the  Estonian  people  and  their 
thousands  of  friends  in  America  upon 
commemorating  that  event. 

But  Estonia  today  Is  no  longer  inde- 
pendent— It  saddens  us  to  reflect  that 
this  proud  nation  has  fallen  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
as  one  of  the  constituent  republics.  This 
was  accomplished  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  Estonian  people  during  World  War  II. 
Although  the  Estonians  do  not  relish 
their  present  Imprisonment  by  Russia, 
they  view  occupation  somewhat  as  an  old 
phencHnenon.  Czarlst  Russia  once  oc- 
cupied the  country  for  almost  200  jrears, 
from  1721  to  1918.  Yet  even  as  Russian 
domination  existed  and  as  Russia  at- 
tempted to  replace  Estonian  culture  with 
that  of  the  Russians,  Estonian  national- 
ist fervor  flourished  and  ultimately  led 
to  independence.  That  nationalistic 
spirit  remains  strong  today. 

World  War  I  provided  Estonia  with  the 
first  genuine  opportunity  at  self-deter- 
mination. She  took  advantage  of  it  and 
proclaimed  her  independence.  After 
fending  off  numerous  attacks  by  the 
Communists,  she  was  able  to  enjoy  ap- 
proximately 22  years  of  relative  inde- 
pendence. Her  domestic  program  of  in- 
creasing educational  opportunities  and 
agrioiltural  and  industrial  output  were 
summarily  halted  when  Russia  reoccu- 
pied  her  in  June  1940.  By  July  1940  a 
Russian-sponsored  Estonian  Government 
had  declared  Estonia  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  Union — an  example  of  peaceful 
coexistence  in  action. 

Bom  largely  as  a  result  of  one  war 
and  imprisoned  22  years  later  after  the 
outbreak  of  another  war,  Estonia's  peo- 
ple have  proved  their  hardiness  through 
enduring  so  many  years  of  turmoil  and 
pain.  But  even  these  tragic  circimi- 
stanoes  have  not  compromised  Estonia's 
dedre  for  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. This  la  truly  a  tribute  to  a  brave 
and  selfleas  people. 


As  we  offer  congratulations  and  cite 
Estonia's  past  achievements,  let  us  also 
consider  her  future.  Let  us  pledge  anew 
our  promise  to  aid  her  in  her  quest  for 
freedom  and  independence.  Estonia's 
plight  must  become  the  concern  of  all 
freemen. 

FEDERAL    DEPARTMENT    OF 
TRANSPORTA'nON 

Air.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
1961  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  a  nation 
so  heavily  dependent  on  transportation 
continues  to  rely  upon  a  transportation 
system  that  Is  in  a  state  of  chaos. 

According  to  the  President,  our  na- 
tional transportation  policies  and  pro- 
grams are  spread  across  35  agencies  and 
cost  about  $5  billion  a  year.  Tet,  there 
is  now  no  central  re^Mnsibllity  in  the 
executive  branch  for  developing  unified 
transportation  policy  and  Uttle,  if  any. 
coordination  among  the  hodge-podge  of 
programs  which  subsidize  or  promote 
the  various  modes. 

There  Is  a  pressing  need,  tn  the  inter- 
ests of  a  balanced,  effective  transporta- 
tion system,  to  bring  order  out  of  this 
situation.  A  transportatlcm  department 
could  help  fulfill  this  need  and,  \mdoubC- 
edly,  save  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money. 

I  was  glad,  therefore,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  come  to  share  my  view  about 
this  matter.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  he  proposed  creation  of  a  sep- 
arate cabinet  department  on  transpor- 
tation. 

In  an  article  in  the  February  18  issue 
of  Commonweal,  the  perceptive  and  able 
writer,  Mr.  William  V.  Shannon,  suc- 
cinctly spells  out  the  dimensions  of  the 
tranqwrtation  problem  confronting  oiu: 
country.  He  points  out  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Transportation  DeiMUiznent  is 
"only  a  modest,  first  step"  toward  the 
rationalization  of  transportation  policies 
and  programs  that  Is  so  urgently  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Winiam  V.  Shannon  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcosd. 
as  follows: 

Tkx  Tbanspoktatton  Tangli 
One  of  the  surprlaes  in  Prealdent  Jobnaon'a 
state  of  the  Union  measage  laat  month  waa 
bla  requeat  for  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  TranaporUtton.  Thla  baa  been  a  favorite 
Idea  of  reformers  Intereeted  In  transportation 
problems:  Senator  Cuitobd  Cass,  New  Jersey 
Republican,  and  other  Ifembera  of  Congress 
have  from  time  to  time  Introduced  bllla  to 
create  such  a  department,  but  no  one  ex- 
pected Prealdent  Johnscm  to  espouse  the 
change  thla  year. 

A  British  friend  of  mine  who  works  at  the 
Worid  Bank  expressed  mystlflcaUon  that 
such  a  department  had  not  been  set  up  long 
ago  or  that  Its  proposal  now  should  be  ex- 
pected to  stir  any  controversy.  "Whenever 
the  Bank  sends  a  mission  to  even  the  most 
underdeveloped  country,  we  assume  aa  a 
matter  of  course  that  It  will  have  a  ministry 
of  tranaport.  Why  doeant  the  United  States 
aa  the  most  developed  country  In  the  world 
have  one?" 

The  principal  anawar  Is  that  ours  la  the 
only  country  In  the  world  in  which  all  tha 
major  f  onna  of  tranqwrtatloa — rallroada.  alr- 


Unea.  trucking,  buses,  barge  linea.  and  mer- 
chant marine— are  In  private  ownership 
Bach  of  them  baa  at  various  times  received 
enormous  subsidies:  land  grants  for  the  raU- 
roads,  mall  subsidies  and  the  construction  of 
airports  for  the  airlines.  Oovemment-buiit 
superhighways  for  the  trucks  and  buses 
canals  for  the  bargee,  and  construction  sub- 
sidies for  the  merchant  marine.  But  when 
planning  and  regulation  are  under  considera- 
tion, thU  pubUc  largess  Is  forgotten.  It  u 
not  In  the  Interest  of  the  various  private 
operators  to  call  It  to  anyone's  attention,  and 
the  pubUc  tends  to  accept  the  myth  that  a 
railroad  or  an  airline  U  a  private  enterprise 
quite  like  any  other. 

If  most  or  all  of  these  transportation  ele- 
ments were  Government-owned,  it  would 
clarify  the  nature  of  the  Nation's  transpor- 
tation problems.  It  would  then  be  apparent 
that  the  genuine  oompetiUon  U  not  between 
rival  airlines  (such  aa  United  v.  TWA.)  or  be- 
tween rival  railroads  (the  Pennsylvania  » 
the  New  York  Central)  but  between  the  dU- 
ferent  types  of  transport.  The  railroads 
compete  with  the  airlines  and  buses  for  pas- 
senger traffic;  they  compete  with  the  barge 
Ilnea  for  certain  freight  business  and  with 
the  trucka  for  other  kinds.  The  wave  of 
railroad  mergers  which  started  more  than  a 
decade  ago  and  which  Is  sUll  imderway 
makes  this  clear;  only  merged  railroads  are 
financially  strong  enough  to  wlthaUnd  the 
competition  of  the  truckers  and  other  rivals. 
The  discontinuance  of  passenger  service  also 
points  to  the  same  direction.  The  retreat 
from  the  passenger  business  represents  a 
coofeaslon  that  the  railroads  cannot  effec- 
tively compete  for  paasengers  under  circum- 
stances as  they  now  exist.  But  both  the 
mergers  and  the  reductions  in  service  are 
erratic  moves  decided  upon  solely  on  the 
beats  of  the  financial  circumstances  of  par- 
ticular railroad  companies.  The  interests  of 
bondholders  and  stockholders  get  more  at- 
tention than  the  public  Interest.  Although 
the  Interstate  C<xnmerce  Commission  has  to 
approve  specific  mergers  and  cutbacks  In 
service,  there  Is  at  present  no  way  for  the 
Government  to  relate  these  moves  to  the 
rest  of  the  transportation  Industry  or  to  any 
coherent  plan. 

At  the  State  level.  Government  has  been 
edging  toward  public  ownership.  Thus,  the 
State  of  New  York  controls  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  and  la  now  negotiating  an  agree- 
ment with  Connecticut  for  Joint  ownership 
of  the  passenger  service  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  In  the  blstate  metropolitan  area. 
Somewhat  similar  quasi-public  arrange- 
ments for  commuter  railroad  service  exist  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  At  the  Federal 
level,  however,  there  Is  reluctance  to  develop 
concerted  transportation  policies,  much  less 
adopt  any  course  of  action  that  smacks  of 
socialism.  The  result  is  that  odd  gaps  and 
anomalies  have  begun  to  develop  in  the  Na- 
Uaa'a  transportation  network.  It  is  Impos- 
sible, for  example,  to  travel  by  train  between 
two  such  slaable  cities  as  Boston,  Bfsss., 
and  Portland,  Ifalne;  Indeed,  there  Is 
no  passenger  railroad  service  at  all  In  the 
State  of  Maine.  There  are  already  a  half- 
doaen  State  capitals  In  this  country  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  train.  Northeast,  the 
airline  that  serves  New  England,  is  not 
profitable:  the  effort  to  make  It  so  by  cutting 
It  In  on  the  New  Tork-to-Mlaml  run  already 
ahared  by  two  other  airlines  failed  to  gen- 
erate enough  additional  revenues.  Other  air- 
lines serving  regional  markets  are  healthier 
than  Northeast  but  some  are  still  economi- 
cally marglnaL 

What  would  a  "systems  analysis"  recom- 
mend In  place  of  this  Jerry-built  corporate 
structure  In  transportation?  The  densely 
populated  corridor  from  Boston  to  Wash- 
ington. DC,  provides  an  example.  The 
hourly  ahuttle  senrlce  by  Jet  makes  no  sense 
for  safety  reaaona;  the  airspace  has  become 
so  crowdad  In  tbla  corridor  that  pUots  have 
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to  take  evaalve  action  on  almost  every  trip 
to  avoid  midair  collisions.  Travel  by  b\is 
uul  private  automobile  does  not  make  sense 
dtber  for  reaaons  of  time  apd  efficiency. 
Buses,  even  though  breaking  speed  limits, 
■till  take  more  than  3  botiirs  to  drive 
from  New  York  to  Washington;  private  auto- 
mobiles take  about  an  hour  longer.  The 
logical  way — safe,  fast,  and  effiolent — would 
be  to  travel  from  Boston  to  New  York  or 
Naw  York  to  Washington  by  train. 

It  is  now  technologically  poealble  to  make 
dther  of  these  trips  by  train  In  less  than 
]  hours.  Jet  service  should  be  reserved 
for  long  trips  of  600  miles  or  more  where 
the  greater  distance  makes  the  use  of  Jets 
twaonable  and  economic.  Automobiles 
ibould  be  reserved  for  pleasure  trip>8  to  the 
mountains  and  other  relatively  inaccessible 
places  and  for  travel  In  and  around  towns 
ind  metropolitan  suburbs  where  space  on 
roads  and  in  parking  lots  is  still  available; 
they  ought  not  to  be  used  for  travel  between 
major  cities  or  Into  the  congested  centers 
of  those  cities.  A  rational  allocation  of 
patronage  along  these  lines  would  eliminate 
»ny  need  for  the  fourth  airport  now  being 
urged  (or  Metropolitan  New  York  (In  addi- 
tion to  Kennedy,  La  Ouardla,  and  Newark), 
or  for  the  four  extra  lanes  now  being  planned 
for  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  or  for  the  mon- 
itrouB  10-mile  bridge  across  Long  Island 
Sound  from  Long  Island  to  Connecticut  be- 
ing urged  by  superbullder  Robert  Moeea. 
It  would  also  sharply  reduce  the  fatalities 
from  automobile  accidents  (nearly  60,000 
persons  were  killed  last  year)  and  would 
make  air  travel  safer  by  thintUng  out  the 
traffic  in  the  alrlanes. 

Similar  reallocations  would  have  bene- 
Odal  effects  If  applied  to  freight. 
Trucks  are  ideal  for  lightweight  cargo  such 
u  transistors  and  electronic  parts  and  for 
transport  between  local  points,  but  the 
trucking  of  heavy  freight  and  Of er  long  dls- 
UDces  is  socially  wastefxil;  sudi  freight  be- 
ioogs  on  the  railroads.  Few  motorists  or 
U^Myers  realize  that  highways  would  be 
considerably  cheaper  to  build  and  would  last 
much  longer  without  major  repairs  if  they 
were  only  used  by  automobiles;  It  Is  the 
heavy  trucks  pounding  them  day  and  night 
witli  the  burden  of  tons  of  freight  that  wear 
out  the  Nation's  highways. 

The  need  also  exists  for  many  more  merg- 
m  in  both  the  railroad  and  airline  Indus- 
tries with  the  stronger,  moneymaklng  car- 
risrs  eliminating  wasteful  com{>etltlon  with 
one  another  on  profitable  routes  and  absorb- 
ing the  weaker,  money-losing  carriers. 
TrtnsporUtion  Is  a  public  utility  Just  as  are 
water,  electricity,  and  telephone  service; 
(ut,  efficient,  safe,  and  d^>endable  transpor- 
tsUon  for  passengers  and  for  freight  ought 
to  be  available  In  all  sections  of  the  country 
whether  they  are  rich  or  poor,  densely  popu- 
l»ted  or  thinly  populated,  profitable  or  un- 
pronuble. 

Any  effort  to  rationalize  the  Nation's  trans- 
pnrutlon  network  will  Jeop&rdlae  the  exist- 
ing congeries  of  private  interests.  President 
Johnson's  proposal  for  a  Cabinet  Department 
of  Transportation  Is  only  a  modest,  first  step 
toward  rationalization,  but  it  Is  siue  to  b« 
'••Isted  for  that  very  reason. 


COMMEMORATIVE  POLISH  MILLEN- 
NIUM U.S.  POSTAGE  STAMP 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
|?rt  received  word  from  the  Postmaster 
General  that  a  special  postage  stamp  will 
"iMued  this  year  to  commemorate  the 
J*«h  millennium,  as  I  requested  In  a 
«wr  to  him  on  February  18.  I  am  very 
•••■ed  by  this  news  and  I  ask  unani- 
"»««  consent  that  my  letter  and  Post- 
""••ter  General  O'Brien's  afllrmative  re- 
1»Me  be  printed  in  the  Rrcow. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PXBBUAKT  IB,  1966. 

Hon.  Lawxbvcx  F.  O'BuKir, 
Post  Office  Department, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dxaa  Lakst:  I  appreciate  your  assurance 
that  the  sxiggeeted  Polish  millennium  stamp 
Is  under  consideration  as  the  last  conunem- 
oratlves  for  1966  are  being  selected. 

In  writing  now,  I  want  to  reaffirm  my  In- 
terest in  this  stamp  and  suggest  bow  very 
meaningful  It  would  be  to  the  American 
people. 

Poland  has  long  been  a  beleaguered  land. 
But  her  creative.  strong-wUled  people  have 
endured  partition,  tyranny,  war,  and  now 
the  oppression  of  conununism,  maintaining 
their  love  of  beauty,  their  spiritual  strength, 
and  Intense  pride  In  their  Polish  heritage. 

Our  society  has  been  nourished  by  the 
Polish  people  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  and  taught  us  to  appreciate  more  than 
we  might  otherwise  have  learned  of  the  re- 
markable ctilture  now  trapped  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  A  stamp  to  commemorate  the 
Polish  mlllennltim  will  awaken  even  more 
Interest  In  the  glory  of  Poland's  ancient 
heritage.  I  very  much  hope  that  It  wlU  be 
approved. 

With  thanks  for  your  consideration,  and 
best  wishes. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Paul  H.  Dououks. 

Thx  PosTUAsm  OxHxasi., 
Washington,  DC,  February  23, 19«9. 
Hon.  Padi.  H.  Douolas, 
V^.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatob:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  advise  you  that  I  have  approved  a  com- 
memorative stamp  to  mark  1,000  years  of 
Polish  culture. 

Because  of  your  personal  Interest  In  this 
subject.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know 
about  the  stamp  In  advance  of  the  public 
annotmcement.  The  date  and  place  of  first- 
day  Bale  have  not  been  determined  at  this 
time. 

Your    endorsement     contributed    signifi- 
cantly to  my  decision  to  Issue  a  stamp  for 
this  Important  anniversary. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawskncb  F.  CBuxif. 


THE  EDUCATION  SECTIONS 
OP  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  most  important  proposals  the  Con- 
gress shall  act  upon  this  year  are  those 
affecting  our  commitments  to  a  myriad 
of  education  programs. 

In  Just  a  few  years  we  have  made  great 
strides  toward  Insuring  the  best  possible 
education  for  all  Americans  The  land- 
mark legislation  passed  in  the  most  re- 
cent sessions  earned  Congress  the  title, 
"The  Education  Congress." 

Just  last  month,  I  was  extremely 
pleased  to  hear  the  elected  leader  of  a 
great  people  tell  us  of  his  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  this  Nation.  He  told  us  that 
we  were  strong  axid  wealthy  enough  so 
that  our  commitments  abroad  need  not 
curtail  our  progress  at  home  He  said 
si>eclfically  he  would  ask  this  Congress 
to  "provide  the  resources  to  carry  for- 
ward, with  full  vigor,  the  great  health 
and  education  programs  enacted  last 
year."  I  associated  myself  fully  with 
those  remarks  then,  and  I  believe  in  them 
now. 

But  I  am  disheartened  by  a  dlscrep- 
axicy  between  oar  Tttal  education  gosis 


and  certain  proposals  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  education  sections  of  the 
new  budget 

■me  budget.  Indeed,  calls  for  the  re- 
sources to  carry  forward  the  education 
programs  we  enacted  last  year;  but  it 
also  calls  for  a  radical  retrenchment  in 
the  federally  Impacted  areas  programs 
and  a  severe  slash  in  funds  for  our  land 
grant  coUeges.  Several  other  long- 
standing education  programs  also  are 
earmarked  for  substantial  reductions. 

Although  I  wish  to  address  myself  to- 
day to  the  proposed  cutback  In  the  im- 
pacted areas  programs,  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  severe  reductions  in 
education  programs  which  have  demon- 
strated their  effectiveness  and  value,  11^ 
carried  out,  would  result  in  a  great  set- 
back for  education  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  reducing 
our  commitments  to  progress  in  educa- 
tion. To  reduce  education  programs 
solely  because  it  was  decided  that  money 
must  be  saved  somewhere  would  be  the 
worst  form  of  false  economy  and  could 
seriously  affect  the  plans  and  budgets  of 
thousands  of  school  districts  throughout 
the  country. 

The  impacted  areas  program,  Mr. 
President,  since  Its  Inception  in  1950,  has 
been  a  model  of  efficient  Federal  cooper- 
ation In  our  country's  educational  en- 
deavors. 

For  fiscal  year  1966,  the  budget  called 
for  an  appropriation  of  $347  million  to 
support  the  program  of  payments  to 
f  ederaUy  impacted  school  districts  under 
PubUc  Law  874,  and  of  $50  mlUion  for 
assistance  to  school  districts  under 
PubUc  Law  815.  The  new  budget  re- 
quests $183.4  mllUon  and  $22.9  mlUion 
respectively,  for  these  programs.  Thus, 
the  two  programs  have  been  hit  upon  aa 
a  likely  area  for  an  economy  drive,  which, 
if  successful,  would  result  in  a  savings  of 
$190.7  milUon.  It  is  my  convicUon,  how- 
ever, that  savings  of  this  scope  would  be 
neither  Justifiable  nor  advisable. 

The  budget  states  that  the  pr(HX>sed 
cutbacks  are  Justified  in  Ught  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  large  new  Federal  assistance 
programs  on  the  schools.  The  document 
goes  on  to  say  that  874-815  assistance 
should  be  adjusted  periodically  to  reflect 
the  growth  of  assistance  under  PubUc 
lAw  89-10,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1966.  I  am  not  at 
aU  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  rea- 
soning in  those  two  statements. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  PubUc 
Law  815-874  are  special  programs  of 
education  assistance  with  very  special 
reasons  behind  them.  They  may  be  said 
to  have  a  dual  purpose:  to  compensate 
for  the  weakened  tax  base  which  results 
when  a  good  portion  of  the  real  property 
in  a  school  district  is  federaUy  owned, 
and  thus  not  subject  to  local  property 
taxes;  and  to  help  local  districts  to 
manage  the  increased  outlay  necessary 
for  making  good  schools  available  to  the 
children  of  Federal  employees.  With  le- 
apect  to  the  former,  It  should  be  noted 
that  about  87  percent  of  th^land  In 
Nevada  is  federally  owned.        ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  programs  of 
aid  under  the  1965  elementiuy  and 
secondary  act  have  nothing  to  do  with 
federally  affected  areas.  They  are  In- 
tended to  raise  the  quaUty  of  educational 
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opportunity  In  general,  and  especially  in 
economically  deficient  areas. 

The  key  to  the  815-874  programs  is 
Federal  barden.  The  key  to  the  other 
program  Is  a  more  complex  concept  In- 
volving overall  educational  standards 
and  poverty. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  programs  are 
manifestly  not  the  same,  I  see  no  reason 
why  increase  In  assistance  under  Public 
Law  89-10  should  be  taken  as  Justifica- 
tion for  decreases  under  Public  Law 
815-874. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  Impacted 
area  program  reduction  on  the  State  of 
Nevada.  Mr.  President,  illustrates  the 
lack  of  wisdom  of  the  cutbacks.  Nevada 
would  lose  about  $2  million  a  year  In 
Impacted  area  assistance — about  the 
same  amount  It  receives  under  the 
BHementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1985.  The  result  of  the  reduction, 
then,  would  be  that  little  or  no  more 
Federal  assistance  for  Nevada  education 
would  be  available  than  there  was  before 
the  great  educational  programs  enacted 
in  the  last  few  years.  Funds  under  Pub- 
lic Law  89-10  will  not  by  any  means  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  Impacted  area 
funds. 

This  would  clearly  mean  a  step  back- 
ward for  education  In  Nevada  and  some 
other  States  which  would  not  be  sharing 
in  the  education  funds  they  expect  and 
vitally  need  to  finance  a  number  of 
worthwhile  programs  to  Improve  the 
caliber  of  American  education. 

Thirteen  of  Nevada's  seventeen  coun- 
ties rely  on  Impacted  area  assistance  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  construc- 
tion and  teachers'  salaries.  For  most  of 
the  13  counties,  the  Impacted  areas  as- 
sistance comprises  a  very  significant 
portion  of  the  education  budget,  and 
Nevada  educators  are  unanimous  in 
stating  that  they  cannot  operate  their 
education  programs  at  the  same  high 
level  without  a  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Tliey  are  equally  unanimous  In  their 
observation  that  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Eklucation  Act  will  In  no 
way  fill  the  void  which  would  be  created 
by  approval  of  the  proposal  to  slash  the 
impact  program. 

To  Illustrate  the  feelings  of  local  edu- 
cators on  this  most  Important  matter, 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  some  of  the  many 
letters  I  have  received  from  Nevada 
school  superintendents  and  other  Nev- 
ada educators  be  Included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

It  Is  an  error  to  assume  that  funds  from 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  will  com- 
pensat«  for  Public  Law  874  funds  for  Im- 
p«ot«d  areas.  TlUe  I,  n.  and  III  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Act  call  for 
new  programs,  exemplary  programs  and  In- 
novations In  teaching  which  are  above  and 
beyond  the  present  education  effort  in  the 
school.  The  Public  Law  874  funds  for  im- 
pacted ar«M  are  funds  for  basic  educational 
OMds.  and.  If  taken  away,  there  are  no  funds 
AvaUabls  to  replace  the  reduction.  As  a 
result  the  schools  will  suffer  a  drastic  cut- 
back In  school  services. 

RobxstBcst, 
SuperintenOent.  Lyon  County  School 
DUtrict. 

Under  Public  Iaw  874,  we  will  receive  ap- 
pnzbnately  «aa5.000.  whU«  under  the  Ele- 


mentary and  Secondary  Act  of  19SA  ws  would 
receive  only  approximately  $30,000.  Also,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  expects  us  to  expend  over  and  above 
our  present  program,  which  we  would  be  un- 
able to  do  if  we  did  not  receive  Public  Iaw 
874  money. 

Plotd  Smaixxt, 
Superintendent,        Mineral        County 
School  District. 

Certainly  funds  accruing  to  school  dis- 
tricts under  impact  legislation  will,  In  no 
way,  be  supplanted  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act.  We  wUl  all 
continue  to  need  Impacted  funds  for  those 
EiTeas  where  there  Is  no  appropriate  base  for 
tax  support  and  maintenance  of  schools. 

If  we  should  lose  the  funds  now  Identified 
to  come  to  us  under  Public  Law  874  It  would 
mean  the  necessity  of  finding  Income  from 
local  sources,  which  would  require  a  mini- 
mum of  13  cents  on  the  tax  rate  of  which 
there  Is  presently  no  leeway.  Add  to  thu 
the  fact  that  the  school  district  Is  asking 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $6,200,000  for  construc- 
tion In  the  next  5  years,  which,  In  1967  wUl 
cost  a  minimum  of  an  additional  11  cents, 
and  you  can  see  a  rather  gloomy  financial 
picture  for  Elko  County." 

BtniNXLL  Larsok. 
Superintendent.  Elko  County   School 
District. 

The  Idea  that  funds  provided  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  would  sup- 
plant the  loMes  under  874  Is  ridiculous.  The 
only  way  funds  are  available  luider  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Act  Is  In  proposals 
over  and  above  the  present  programs.  There- 
fore, any  curtailment  of  funds  for  operation 
at  the  present  program  would  result  in  cur- 
tailment of  the  present  program. 

W.  V.  Owe. 
Superintendent,      Churchill      County 
School  District. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1906 
does  not  apply  to  the  same  pupils  to  which 
the  Impact  laws  apply.    The  Impact  laws  are 
vital  to  many  districts,  and  the  popiilarlty 
among  Congressmen  prompted   the  Federal 
administration  to  hang  Public  Law  89-10  in 
the   framework   of   Public  Law  874   to  help 
secure  Its  passage.    Now  it  seems  that  Pub- 
lic Law  874  has  embraced  a  Trojan  Horse. 
Okoxox  E.  Hauis, 
Administrator,  Federal  Projects.  Clark 
County  School  District. 

The  (reduced  funds  are)  Inadequate  to,  at 
the  very  minimum,  maintain  the  type  and 
standard  of  education  we  are  obligated  to 
offer  the  young  people  of  this  State.  The 
funds  we  will  receive  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  will  not  com- 
pensate." 

Rat  Txnnant, 
Superintendent,    Nye    County    School 
District. 

A  move  away  from  support  of  the  Impacted 
areas  program  to  other  Federal  programs 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  Nevada  at  this 
time." 

Jaicb  T.  Botub, 
Executive     Secretary.     Nevada     State 
Education  Association. 


MKS  RACHEL  CRITES.  SHROVE 
TUESDAY  PANCAKE  RACE  CHAM- 
PION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
special  pleasure  In  Joining  my  dlstln- 
gtilshed  colleague  from  Kansas  in  prais- 
ing the  achievement  of  Miss  Rachel 
Crites — the  new  champion  In  the  tradl- 
tUMOt  Sta^onre  Tuesday  p^Ty^^ff  i^ce. 


Those  of  us  who  are  continually  on  the 
run  might  well  take  note  of  this  young 
lady's  prowess.  For  on  Tuesday  last  she 
sprinted  a  415-yard  course  in  1  minute 
4..'>  seconds,  flipping  a  pancake  In  her 
skillet  along  the  way. 

Her  time  set  a  new  record  in  the  event 
held  each  year  in  Liberal,  Kans.  and 
Olney,  England. 

The  18-year-old  lady,  an  aircraft  plant 
receptionist,  proved  her  groimdspeed  and 
ability  with  a  skillet  were  more  than 
equal  to  the  occasion,  considering  that 
Miss  Crites  has  given  Kaxisas  the  edge  In 
this  17-year  event,  with  a  total  of  9  vic- 
tories. 


OREGON  SMALL  BUSINESS  EXPORT 
PROGRAM    COULD    BE    A    MODEL 
FOR  THE  NATION 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  invite  attention  to  the  outstand- 
ing work  being  done  in  my  State  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  theory  and  practice  in 
stimulating  exports. 

An  article  in  the  January  17  issue  of 
International  Commerce  magazine  dis- 
cusses a  recent  short  course  on  exporting 
which  was  held  in  Oregon's  Willamette 
Valley.  It  was  organized  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of<the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce:  Mr.  WiUem  Winter, 
head  of  the  international  department  of 
Portland's  First  National  Bank;  Ray 
Teal,  of  the  Oregon  State  University's 
cooperative  extension  service,  and  other 
Oregon  businessmen. 

As  a  result  of  thorough  groundwork 
by  the  university's  local  extension 
agents,  the  audience  which  attended  the 
session  included  more  than  80  small  busi- 
ness manufacturing  firms,  less  than  one- 
half  of  which  had  ever  exported. 

The  consequences  of  this  program  were 
noteworthy.  The  article  reports  that  on 
the  following  day.  four  businessmen  re- 
quested specific  Information  to  enable 
them  to  get  started  marketing  their 
products  In  the  export  trade. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  has  pointed  out  to  this  body 
many  times,  about  one-half  of  our  States 
border  the  oceans  and  the  seaways,  and 
thus  are  in  a  position  to  benefit  directly 
from  the  development  of  international 
trade.  In  addljtlon,  exports  of  U.S.  mer- 
chandise serve  high  national  purposes  by 
contributing  to  the  balance  of  payments 
and  thus  strengthening  the  dollar  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Our  Government  has  been  advocating 
export  expansion  for  some  time  and 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
has  since  1959  actively  encouraged  tne 
small  business  community  to  take  fur- 
ther advantage  of  the  new  world  of  op- 
portunity. Since  small  firms  constitute 
94  percent  of  the  country's  manufactur- 
ing suid  probably  even  a  greater  percent- 
age of  its  agricultural  enterprise,  ex- 
panding small  business  exports  appears 
to  hold  a  significant  potential  for  both 
private  and  public  benefit. 

However,  to  bring  home  to  businesses 
at  the  grassroots  the  tools  and  infonna- 
tion  which  they  need  to  actually  enter 
international  trade  is  a  difficult  task. 
Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  meetings  such 
as  the  Willamette  Valley  course,  which 
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combined  high  qualities  ot  organization 
and  execution,  offer  great  promise  of 
being  able  to  do  this  Job^ 

I  heartily  commend  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Otegonlans  in- 
volved for  the  success  of  their  program, 
and  hope  and  advocate  that  it  will  serve 
as  a  model  for  many  other  programs 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  un|inlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  froni  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  magazine  be  printed 
for  the  information  of  all  ooncemed  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ip  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SiSSIONS       on       iNTXRNATIONAt       TRADK       HAO 

County  Agents  as  RxcBurrKRS — Coopnu- 
TTVE  ErroETS  or  Fieu)  Office,  Bank.,  Uni- 
VEBSITT  Extension  OmciALS  Focus  Atten- 
noN  ON  Advantages  op  TKji*iNG  Abroad 
Thanks  largely  to  four  Oregon  county  ex- 
tension agents,  the  recent  Willamette  Valley 
International    Business    Short    Course    at- 
tracted to  Its  opening  session  Just  the  kind 
of  student  body   Its  sponsors   had   sought. 
More   than   80  small   manufacturing   firms, 
other   businessmen,    county    commissioners 
snd  farmers  were  represented  at  the  first  of 
several   sessions    scheduled    tliroughout   the 
SUte.  j 

The  course  was  meant  particularly  to 
reach  the  small  Oregon  busiaessman  inter- 
ested m  exporting  but  needing  the  Impetiis 
(or  the  first  step.  Officials  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Commerce  field  office  In  Portland, 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Oregon's  Inter- 
national department  and  the  State  unl- 
Tenlty's  cooperative  extension  service  orga- 
nized the  course,  determined  to  take  the 
Information  to  the  people  and  not  end  up 
with  experts  talking  to  one  another.  The 
extension  agents,  each  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  coimty,  pitched  in  as  recruiters. 

As  a  result,  the  audience  included  a  ma- 
jority of  people   who  had  njoiver  exported. 

POTKNTIAL   FBOrZ^ 

Ray  Teal,  marketing  speclfUlst  with  the 
•ervice  and  a  member  of  the  Regional  Export 
Expansion  Coiincll,  opened  U^9  first  session, 
making  the  farm  segment  of  the  audience 
feel  right  at  home.  , 

He  was  followed  by  Uoyd  FJorter,  Interna- 
tional trade  specialist  with  ibe  Commerce 
Department,  who  pointed  out^  that  the  VS. 
merchandise  shipments  abroad  have  doubled 
ilnce  1950. 

Wlllem  Winter,  assistant  vide  president  for 
International  banking  at  the  First  National 
Bank,  explained  methods  for  assuring  pay- 
ment when  merchandise  is  sold  overseas. 

ASIAN    MARKET 

George  Nakata,  Pacific  SuppQy  Cooperative 
»t  Portland,  cited  Japan  as  a  large  and  grow- 
ing market  for  VS.  goods  and  pointed  out 
tt»t  87  percent  of  exports  through  the  Ore- 
gon Customs  District  go  to  (Vsla  with  the 
major  portion  to  Japan. 

Freight  forwarders  were  represented  by 
H.  V.  Plimpton,  of  Harper,  Robinson  & 
Co.,  who  outlined  some  ways  in  which  ex- 
porters can  ship  merchandise  without  the 
nnial  headaches,  through  delegation  of  the 
Job  to  a  freight  forwarder. 

The  field  office  reported  thJt  on  the  day 
following  the  session,  four  businessmen  In- 
Viina  after  specific  InformaMon  to  allow 
them  to  get  started  nurkeitng  products 
Intemationally. 


REPORT  ON  ACTIVITY  UNDER  THE 
ALASKA  OMNIBUS  ACT 
Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.   President,    the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 


on  Good  Friday,  March  27, 1964.  a  tragic 
earthquake  and  seismic  wave  struck 
south-central  Alaska,  leaving  sMne  115 
persons  dead  and  causing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  damage. 
Approximately  half  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation lived  in  the  stricken  area,  and  the 
property  in  it  constituted  over  half  of 
Alaska's  tax  base. 

Proportionately,  no  State  of  the  Union 
ever  suffered  such  devastation  from  a 
natural  disaster. 

The  Federal  Government  moved 
swiftly  to  aid  the  State  and  its  citizens 
in  their  hour  of  need.  We  in  Congress 
promptly  passed  S.  2772,  an  emergency 
relief  measure,  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
sponsoring,  to  aid  the  State  and  its  pub- 
lic agencies.  This  measure  became 
Pubhc  Law  8&-311. 

Then,  to  aid  the  State  and  our  fellow 
citizens  in  the  long,  difficult  task  of  re- 
building and  rehabilitation,  we  enacted 
into  law  S.  2881,  a  far-reaching  measure 
based  on  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reconstruction  and 
Development  Planning  Commission,  of 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  Senator  Anderson, 
was  chairman.  This  measure  became 
Public  Law  88-451,  and  I  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  repKjrt  on  activities  and 
attainments  under  this  law  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  This  report 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  I  ask  that  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  of  transmittal  precede  the 
text  of  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  can  echo  Presi- 
dent Johnson  when  he  describes  the 
achievements  under  this  law  as  "a  trib- 
ute to  the  Congress,  to  the  Individual 
citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  the  thou- 
sands of  State  and  Federal  personnel 
who  worked  so  diligently  following  the 
disaster." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  WnrrE  House, 
Waahinffton.  February  16. 1960. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrxt, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmsNT:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  report  of  activity  under  authority 
of  PubUc  Law  8&-461,  describing  the  ef- 
forts of  five  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  Alaska  fol- 
lowing the  earthquake  of  March  27,  1964. 

The  act,  entitled  "1964  Amendments  to 
the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act"  was  designed  to 
speed  reconstruction  of  the  areas  devastated 
by  the  earthquake. 

This  report  covers  the  period  from  July 
1,  196fi,  through  December  31,  1965.  It 
clearly  indicates  that  most  of  the  actions 
authorlwsd  by  Public  Law  88-461  had  been 
completed  prior  to  this  6-month  period. 
Only  about  $8  million  was  furnished 
through  the  grant  and  loan  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  act,  while  the  total  cumula- 
tive amount  during  the  18  months  the 
amendments  have  been  In  effect  approxi- 
mates $60  million.  Kven  this  latter  figure 
represents  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  re- 
covery programs  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  various  disaster  re- 
lief authorities. 

As  of  this  date,  more  than  1344  million 
In  total  Federal  aid  has  been  provided  for 
the  State,  Its  communities,  and  its  people. 
Of  this  amount  nearly  tl69  million  has 
been  In  the  form   of  direct  grants.     More 


than  t93  million  was  provided  in  the  form 
of  loans  to  IndlvldualB,  business  concerns, 
and  other  orgazUzations.  The  balance 
represents  the  cost  of  repairs  to  damaged 
Federal  faciUties. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
Individual  citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
thousands  of  State  and  Federal  personnel 
who  worked  so  diligently  following  the  dis- 
aster that  Alaska  has  today  substantially  re- 
covered from  the  earthquake  that  devastated 
her  cities  less  than  2  years  ago. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johmson. 

Third    Semiannuai.    Report    to    thx    Cow- 
GREss — Public  Law  88-461 — "1964  Amend- 
ments TO  THE  Alaska  Omnibus  Act" 
This  report,  required  by  section  7  of  Public 
Law  88-451,  covers  actions  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  authority  of  the  act  dur- 
ing the   period   from  July   1,   1965,   through 
December  31,  1965. 

Section  21  of  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act,  78 
SUt.  145  (1959),  48  VS.C.  prec.  21  nt.,  was 
amended  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  emergency  fund  expenditures 
which  would  provide  more  liberal  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Alaska  for  the  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  earthquake-damaged  highways 
In  the  Federal-aid  highway  system.  An  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  contribution  was  au- 
thorized. This  Increase  In  Federal  cost  was 
Umited  to  $15  mllUon. 

Action  taken:  Between  July  1  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1965,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
confined  Its  action  in  Alaska  under  Public 
Law  88-451  to  one  project.  It  authorized 
construction  of  3.37  miles  of  the  Seward- 
Anchorage  Highway  in  the  vicinity  of  Turn- 
again  Arm.  The  project  cost  $1,886,000,  of 
which  $849,077  was  financed  from  Public  Law 
88-451  funds.  This  raised  to  $6,930,931  the 
amount  of  such  funds  that  were  allotted  for 
repair  of  Alaskan  highways  and  bridges  dam- 
aged by  the  March  27.  1964.  e«irthquake. 

Section  51  was  added  to  the  Alaska  OmiU- 
bus  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to: 

(a)  Compromise  or  release  part  or  all  of  a 
borrower's  Indebtedness  under  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  Alaska  and  refinance  outstanding 
Indebtedness  of  applicants  in  Alaska  who 
suffered  earthquake  damage  or  loee  and  wish 
to  repair  or  rebuild  dwellings  or  farm  build- 
ings or.  when  necessary,  to  purchase  new 
building  sites. 

Action  taken:  Two  loans  totaling  $11,000 
were  made  tmder  section  502  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  for  the  purpose  of  refinancing 
outstanding  Indebtedness. 

(b)  Compromise  or  release  indebtedneae 
imder  program  administered  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  in  Alaska 
where  borrowers  suffered  damage  or  loss  aa 
a  result  of  the  earthquake. 

Action  tc^en:  No  actions  have  been  taken 
by  REA  under  the  authorities  of  this  act. 
Borrowers  are  being  assisted  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  and 
at  present  it  appears  that  no  action  under 
the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  will   be  required. 

Section  62,  added  to  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act.  provided  authority  for  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  compromise 
or  release  a  part  or  all  of  any  obligation  un- 
der the  public  faculty  loan  program  where 
the  facility  securing  the  obligation  had  been 
damaged. 

Action  taken:  All  necessary  compromise 
and' release  actions  possible  imder  this  sec- 
tion were  accomplished  during  1964. 

Section  63  authorizes  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  enter  Into 
contracts  for  grants  not  exceeding  $26  mil- 
lion for  disaster-related  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects In  Alaska,  including  open  land  proj- 
ects. This  authority  Is  in  addition  to  and 
separate  from  grant  authorization  contained 
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In  other  *oU,  and  prorldM  that  the  Admtn- 
letrator  may  lncr«a«e  the  capital  grants  un- 
der this  authority  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
n«t  project  oocte. 


Action  taken:  Th«  following  ■ummarlcee, 
In  tabular  form,  the  etatua  of  projects  which 
were  financed  under  provlalona  of  thla  sec- 
tion, as  of  December  81,  IMS : 


Project 

CamolaUTe  capital  granta 

July  to  £>«;.  81. 1086,  capital 
grants 

ApproTed 

DtobuTsed 

Approyed 

Disburwd 

Total 

834.048,078 

tS,  440,176 

15.440,176 

Andh««|i  R  »(e) 

10.000.000 
a,ll3,76A 
a,S38,Q34 
1,811,753 

2,171.480 
l.BW,0«7 

1.400,033 

3,202,000 

716. 452 

277,784 

701,018 

1,400,082 

3,282,000 

716,482 

277,784 

701.018 

KodUk  R-19(c) 

SddoTia  R-281(d) " 

flewird  R-21(e) 

Vildwi: 

B-a2(c) 

B-a» 

........ 

The  following  provides  highlights  regard- 
ing selected  projects  financed  under  section 
83: 

R-l»(c)  Kodlak;  Formal  acceptance  of  the 
stage  1  site  UnproTementa,  completed  under 
the  S.  8.  Mullen  contract,  and  administered 
by  the  VS.  Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
was  accomplished  and  transferred  to  the  city 
of  Kodlak  on  October  39,  1960.  The  work 
Included  land  fUl,  utUlUes.  storm  drainage, 
sidewalks  and  the  paving  of  Marine  Way.  As 
of  November  1966,  the  new  ferry  dock  was  80 
percent  complete. 

R-30(c)  Anchorage  downtown:  The  con- 
tract for  buttressing  a  ID-block  length  of  hill- 
side north  of  Fourth  Avenue  was  awarded  In 
December  1965,  to  Stewart-Erlckson  Co.  of 
Seattle  for  $4,716,^7.  Plans  call  for  earth- 
filled  buttresses:  subdralns  and  grading: 
curbs,  gutters,  and  sidewalks,  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewer  systems;  a  water  distribution  sys- 
tem: street  lighting,  etc.  All  imsultable  ma- 
terial at  the  base  of  the  slide  area  wUl  be 
removed  and  filled  with  compacted  gravel. 
Completion  date  is  set  for  600  calendar  days 
after  the  notice  to  proceed.  Approximately 
13  acres  of  land  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Alaska  State  Housing  Authority  (ASHA) 
Which  la  the  urban  renewal  agency. 

R-31(c)  Seward:  In  October  1966.  a  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  Rogers  Construction  Co. 
and  Babler  Bros..  Anchorage  and  Portland 
contracting  firms,  for  road  construction, 
street  paving,  curb,  gutter,  and  sidewalk  In- 
stallation In  the  small  boat  harbor  and  D 
Street.  Water  and  sewer  mains  wUl  be  laid 
In  the  small  boat  harbor  area.  Total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  work  is  •319.830  with  com- 
pletion scheduled  for  October  1966.  Im- 
provements to  the  small  boat  harbor  will  help 
m  rebuilding  the  city's  tourist  Industry.  Ap- 
proximately a  acres  of  land  have  been  ac- 
quired by  ASHA. 

Valdes  R-2a(c)  Old  Townslte  aiul  R-S5(c) 
Mineral  Creek:  In  the  (Xd  Townstte  urban 
renewal  area,  acquiaitlon  Is  approximately 
40  percent  complete  and  relocation  is  geared 
to  how  quickly  residential  construction  pro- 
ceeds in  the  Mineral  Creek  urban  renewal 
area.  Families  are  expected  to  move  to  the 
new  townslte  during  this  calendar  year. 

In  the  Mineral  Creek  urt>an  renewal  area, 
out  of  a  total  of  S60  lots,  174  realdential  and 
4  commercial  lota  have  been  sold.  Construc- 
tion of  an  elementary  school  was  completed 
In  1966  and  construction  of  a  high  school  is 
almost  finished.  A  State  highway  complex 
la  nearing  completion  and  the  contract  for 
oonstructlon  of  a  mental  hoapltal  was  re- 
cently awarded. 

Section  64  allows  a  SO-year  maturity  pe- 
riod for  Small  Business  Administration  loans 
made  to  repair  or  replace  earthquake-dam- 
aged dwellings  in  Alaaka. 

AcUon  taken:  During  this  reporting  pe- 
riod. 8BA  approved  69  loans  to  homeowners 
In  Alaaka  in  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
#1.696.866. 

SecUon  88  ot  tha  act  authorlaea  the  Chief 
of  VngtnMii  lo  make  such  modifications  to 


previously  authCHlzed  civil  works  projects  in 
Alaaka  adversely  affected  by  the  1964  earth- 
quake and  subsequent  seismic  waves  as  be 
finds  necessary  to  meet  changed  conditions 
and  to  provide  for  current  and  reasonably 
prospective  requirements  of  the  communities 
they  serve. 

Action  taken:  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  the  act,  modifications  were  made  to  the 
authorized  small  boat  harbors  at  Homer, 
Seward,  Valdec,  and  Cordova.  The  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act  of  1968  provided 
$3  million  for  this  purpose.  Actions  taken 
at  these  harbors  were  as  follows: 

Homer  Small  Boat  Harbor:  The  modifica- 
tion provides  for  enlarging  the  harbor  area 
by  6  J  acres,  a  change  In  the  existing  break- 
water, and  extension  of  the  north  break- 
water. Construction  funds  in  the  amount  of 
•640,000  were  allotted  in  October  1964.  The 
work  was  placed  imder  contract  on  November 
6,  1964.  and  completed  in  July  1966. 

Seward  Small  Boat  Harbor:  The  modifica- 
tion provides  for  enlarging  the  anchorage 
by  13.46  acres.  Construction  funds  In  the 
amount  of  §400.000  were  aUotted  In  October 
1964.  The  enlargement  was  part  of  a  dredg- 
ing contract.  Under  the  contract,  the  small 
boat  basin,  the  city  dock,  and  the  Alaska 
Railroad  areas  were  dredged.  The  final  in- 
crement for  the  expansion  phase  dredging 
of  the  small  boat  basin  was  completed  In 
November  1966. 

Valdez  SmaU  Boat  Harbor:  The  modifica- 
tion provides  for  enlarging  the  anchorage 
area  by  7  acres.  Construction  ftinds  in  the 
amount  of  9430.000  were  allotted  In  October 
1964.  The  work  was  placed  under  contract 
on  October  38,  1964.  Final  Inspection  of  the 
completed  basin  was  held  on  June  9,  1968, 
and  the  facilities  tiimed  over  to  the  city. 

Cordova  Small  Boat  Harbor:  The  modifica- 
tion provides  for  enlarging  the  mooring  area 
by  about  10  acres.  Construction  funds  in  the 
amount  of  6640.000  were  allotted  in  October 
1964.  Enlargement  of  the  small  boat  harbor 
was  completed  In  Bfay  1968. 

Section  66.  This  secUon  authorized  the 
EHFA  Administrator  to  purchase  securities 
and  obligations  of,  or  to  make  loans  to,  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  finance  any  part  of  the 
programs  needed  to  carry  out  reconstruction 
actlvltlea  in  Alaska  related  to  the  1964  earth- 
quake  or  subsequent  seismic  waves,  or  to 
complete  capital  improvements  begun  prior 
to  the  earthquake.  The  amount  of  purchase 
or  loan  is  limited  to  836  million.  The  proj- 
ects covered  under  this  assistance  program 
are  of  the  community  facility  type,  and  the 
program  is  administered  by  the  Commimlty 
Faculties  Administratton.  a  oonstltuent 
agency  of  HHFA  (HUD) . 

Action  taken :  On  January  7.  1966,  the  State 
of  Alaska  accepted  the  offer  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  t36  mUUon  worth  of 
bonds,  at  3%  percent  Interest,  as  authorized 
imder  this  section.  This  would  Include  $19.6 
mllbon  In  series  B  bonds,  with  mat\irlty  be- 
tween 1970-94  and  %i.5  mUllon  of  series 
A  bonds  with  maturity  between   1968-3004. 


This  guarantee  has  made  It  poastble  for  tba 
State  to  seU  temporary  notes  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  Interest,  and  funds  obuined  from 
these  sales  have  financed  recovery  prcgraa* 
In  Anchorage,  Valdez,  Cordova,  Kodlak.  Sei 
dovla.  and  Seward. 

The  foUowlng  describes  the  status  of  these 
two  separate  issues: 

Nineteen  and  one-half  million  dollars  in 
series  B  bonds:  There  have  been  no  further 
developments  with  respect  to  these  bonds 
since  February  3,  1966,  when  the  State  of 
Alaaka  sold  bond  anticipation  notes  totalina 
•19,104.100  at  3.29  percent.  The  supportl^ 
bond  Issue  must  be  delivered  to  the  ultimate 
purchasers  not  later  than  October  1,  19«8 

Five  and  one-half  million  dollars,  series 
A  bonds :  As  indicated  In  the  report  for  the 
previous  period.  JudlcUl  determinations  were 
required  before  this  part  of  the  loan  could 
be  finalized.  We  are  advised  by  bond  coun- 
sel engaged  by  the  State— Hawkins,  Delafleld 
&  Wood — that  action  to  secure  determina- 
tion as  to  the  validity  of  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  was  filed  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
Alaska  in  September  1966.  Briefs  have  been 
filed  by  both  appellants  and  appellees  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  Bond 
counsel  reporU  that  noUce  was  received  on 
November  36,  1965,  that  the  case  Is  scheduled 
for  oral  argument  on  February  1  and  2,  1986 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alaaka. 

Section  67.  ThU  secUon  provides  Federal 
financial  aaslstance  to  the  State  of  Alaaka  to 
support  a  mortgage  Indemnification  program 
to  retire  or  adjust  outstanding  home  mort- 
gage obligations  upon  one-  to  four-family 
homes  that  were  severely  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  the  1964  earthquake  or 
subsequent  seismic  wave.  Authorization 
for  a  •6.8  million  grant  by  the  Federal 
Government  U  established,  to  be  matched 
by  an  equal  amount  to  be  contributed 
by  the  State  of  Alaska.  Federal  reeponsl- 
bllltles  under  this  program  have  been 
delegated  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  a  constituent  agency  of  HHFA 
(HUD). 

Action  taken :  As  of  June  30,  1966,  it  was 
reported  that  the  formal  Alaska  mortgage 
adjustment  plan  was  in  the  course  of  being 
amended  to  change  the  date  before  which 
all  claims  must  be  filed  from  July  1,  1966, 
to  July  1.  1966.  On  July  6. 1965.  the  executed 
amendment  was  received  by  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  the  agency  represent- 
ing the  HHFA  Administrator  In  the  per- 
formance of  duties  delegated  to  him  by  the 
President  In  Executive  Orders  11184  and 
11196.  The  amendment  had  been  executed 
by  the  HHFA  Administrator  on  June  24.  1066, 
and  by  the  Governor  of  Alaska  on  June  30, 
1968. 

The  suit  in  the  State  courts  of  Alaska  test- 
ing the  consUtutlonal  validity  of  the  State's 
prospective  Issue  of  series  C  bonds  for  financ- 
ing the  SUte's  contribution  to  the  Alaska 
mortgage  adjustment  fund  has  proceeded  to 
final  decree  In  the  trial  court.  The  decree 
affirmed  that  the  Alaska  mortgage  adjust- 
ment plan,  the  amendment  thereto,  the  spe- 
cial session  laws  of  Alaska  implementing  the 
plan,  and  the  program  of  borrowing  and  ex- 
pending money  of  the  State,  authorized  pur- 
suant to  said  plan  and  said  statutes,  are  legal, 
constitutional  and  valid  In  every  respect.  The 
decree  was  entered  on  July  13,  1966. 

An  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alaska 
has  been  perfected  and  it  is  now  expected 
that  the  matter  will  be  considered  and  ad- 
judicated by  the  supreme  court  in  early  1966. 
RegulaUons  of  the  Alaska  Mortgage  Adjust- 
ment Agency,  with  amendments  as  required 
by  the  HHFA  Administrator,  are  to  be  ap- 
proved and  Issued  when  the  plan  is  put  Into 
operation.  Two  things  remain  as  prereq- 
uisites before  the  plan  can  be  put  into 
operation.  They  are  (1)  an  appropriation 
by  Congrees  and  (2)  a  favorable  ruling  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Alaaka. 
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THE  AMERICAN  OONSoIENCE  AND 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOUaiiAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reverend  Duncan  Howie tt,  minister  of 
the  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  of  Wash- 
ington, recently  preached  an  able  ser- 
mon on  the  American  conscience  and 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Howlett  is  In  no  sense  a 
war  hawk.  He  appreciates  the  feelings 
of  many  conscientious  Americans  that 
we  should  withdraw  in  order  to  reduce 
immediate  bloodshed.  But  he  correctly 
points  out  that  if  North  Vietnam  were 
permitted  to  take  over  South  Vietnam  by 
force,  a  reign  of  terror  would  follow. 
Santayana  once  observed  that  those  who 
refused  to  learn  from  history  were  con- 
deimied  to  repeat  it.  Thla,  in  my  judg- 
ment, applies  to  the  presjent  situation. 
To  allow  the  police  state  of  ccMnmunlsm 
to  sweep  on  unchecked  is,  to  reenact  a 
second  Munich  and  to  assist  In  a  cumu- 
lative ascent  to  power  of  tyrannic^ 
forces. 

Dr.  Howlett  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
vigorous  and  brave  defense  of  freedcwn. 
I  believe  that  as  the  Issues  become  more 
clearly  understood,  the  liberal  and  re- 
ligious forces  of  the  Nation  will  more 
and  more  agree  with  President  Johnson's 
program  for  South  Vietnam: 

First.  To  resist  and  root  out  Commu- 
nist attempts  to  take  ovet  South  Viet- 
nam by  force  and  terror. 

Second.  To  resist  efforts  to  widen  and 
deepen  the  war  and  to  bomb  the  city  of 
Hanoi.  This  would  kill  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, set  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
•gainst  us,  and  run  the  danger  of  bring- 
ing first  China  and  then  Russia  into  the 
war.  If  this  last  development  were  to 
happen,  a  nuclear  war  would  almost  In- 
evitably result. 

Third.  As  fast  as  territ4>ry  Is  cleared 
fnHD  the  Communists,  to  Introduce  land 
reform,  the  furnishing  of  S6ed  and  woiic 
animals. 

In  any  event.  Dr.  Howlett's  sermon  is 
worthy  of  careful  reading.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectioix,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i|n  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Trx  Am nucAN  Conscxkncx  and  Vixtnaic 

There  are  two  sermons  I  have  owed  you 
tor  a  long  time,  one  on  the  sex  revolution, 
which  comes  next  week;  the  other  on  Viet- 
nam, to  which  we  come  today.  Few  ques- 
tions have  troubled  me  as  mJUch  during  my 
years  in  the  ministry  and  i^one  any  more 
tlian  these  two.  There  is  no  unanimity  in 
the  congregation  on  either  isaue.  On  both, 
feelings  rian  high  and  convictions  lie  very 
<l«ep.  According  to  our  tradition  I  shall  not 
kttempt  to  resolve  either  queetlon  on  your 
behalf.  Having  thought  each  through  as 
'»r  as  I  can,  I  set  the  result  before  you  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  tise  to  you 
»s  the  many  people  with  whota  I  have  talked 
and  the  many  things  I  have  rfad  have  helped 
me. 

Perhaps  never  In  our  history  have  we,  the 
Pwple  of  the  United  States,  wrestled  with 
our  conscience  as  people  as  we  are  doing 
to«l«y  over  the  war  in  Vletitam.  To  begin 
with.  It  la  not  even  a  war  in  the  technical 
<«se  that  It  has  never  been  declared.  Yet, 
"•cause  of  the  size  of  o\ir  military  commit- 
ment, everybody,  with  ftiDi  Justification, 
•P*a*8  of  the  struggle  as  a  ffHr.    Moreover, 


we  are  a  peace-loving  people  and  we  always 
have  been.  We  have  our  hawks  and  doves, 
to  be  sure,  but  as  in  the  kingdom  of  birds, 
the  doves  far,  far  outnimiber  the  hawks. 
Our  blood  curdles  at  pictures  of  wounded 
and  dead  Americans,  wounded  and  dead 
Vietnamese,  North,  South  and  the  Vletcong. 
We  cannot  bear  to  look  at  the  pictures  of 
wounded  children,  helpleas  victims  of  a  con- 
flict of  which  they  know  nothing. 

As  civilians,  safely  at  home,  comf<»'tably 
housed,  secure  from  ambush  and  terror,  we 
nevertheless  cannot  quite  escape  the  war, 
among  other  reasons  Just  because  It  is  not  a 
war,  officially  sf>eaklng.  With  no  censorship 
as  In  wartime,  the  news  media,  In  particular 
the  TV  cameras,  constantly  thnist  the  hor- 
rors of  the  confilct  before  us.  The  Second 
World  War,  Infinitely  worse,  at  least  In  mag- 
nitude, was  carefully  screened  from  us  at  the 
time,  except  Insofar  as  the  suffering  It  caused 
could  be  used  to  Inflame  our  passions  against 
the  enemy.  But  now  for  the  first  time  we 
are  permitted  to  see  what  war  Is  like  while  it 
is  going  on.  to  know  what  American  soldiers 
look  like  when  they  have  been  hit  by  enemy 
tire,  and  to  see  pictures  of  little  children 
maimed  for  life  by  our  machines  ot  destruc- 
tion. We  see,  and  we  turn  away,  our  con- 
science as  a  people  seared  by  the  wrong  that 
we  do. 

"In  God's  name  8t<^  it,"  cried  a  group  of 
clergymen  and  others  in  a  New  York  Times 
ad  3  years  ago,  after  seeing  some  of  these 
pictures.  "Oet  out  of  Vietnam."  cried  an- 
other group  unable  to  tolerate  any  longer  for 
any  reason  American  bombing  of  Vietnam 
villages  and  American  killing,  even  of  Vlet- 
cong soldiers.  Since  American  soldiers  first 
moved  from  advising  to  fighting,  the  call  for 
a  ceasefire  has  mounted  steadily.  Now  we 
hear  It  in  Congress  as  well  as  in  teach-ins 
and  peace  marches  acroes  the  land.  "Nego- 
tiate. To  the  peace  table.  Now."  And  thla 
cry,  echoing  up  and  down  the  United  States, 
echoes  and  reechoes  around  the  world. 

Except  for  a  few  hawks  who  would  like  to 
tackle  China  befc««  she  becomes  a  full- 
fledged  nuclear  power,  most  of  the  American 
people  agree  with  these  sentiments.  We  want 
a  world  as  peaceful  and  as  prosperous  as  our 
own  country.  We  believe  such  a  world  Is 
possible.  But  we  believe  that  it  can  come 
only  as  the  democratic  ideal  Itself  is  made 
real  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  As 
Clarence  Strelt  reminded  us  before  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  democracy  has  brought  peace 
wherever  It  has  gone.  Wars  of  aggression 
always  come  from  tyranny  and  dictatorship. 
The  people,  given  the  chance  to  make  their 
views  known,  demand  peace.  The  truth  of 
Strelt'a  observation  has  been  demonstrated 
over  and  over  since  he  first  made  It  30  years 
ago. 

But  the  two  Ideals,  democracy  and  peace, 
are  not  necessarily  consistent.  They  were  not 
when  we  entered  World  War  I :  they  were  not 
when  we  entered  World  War  It.  or  the 
Korean  war,  and  they  are  not  now.  Other- 
wise we  should  have  no  problem  in  Vietnam. 
If  peace  and  democracy  required  the  same 
course  of  action,  we  should  call  an  immediate 
ceasefire  and  go  forthwith  to  the  conference 
table.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  Vietnam. 
Neither  the  Vletcong  nor  North  Vietnam  ac- 
cept the  democratic  ideal.  South  Vietnam 
does,  although  even  there  it  is  an  ideal  far 
from  being  fully  realized.  If  the  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnam  took  over  South  Vietnam, 
as  they  would  do  if  American  forces  were 
withdrawn,  world  democracy  would  shrink 
and  world  dictatorship  would  advance  by 
that  much.  This  is  the  American  dilemma. 
In  Vietnam  today  the  two  Ideals  of  peace  and 
freedom  dictate  two  quite  different  courses 
of  action. 

Most  of  the  argument  raging  about  the 
Vietnam  war  has  to  do  with  detail :  to  bomb 
or  not  to  bomb;  the  effect  bombing  has  for 
and  against  our  cause;  when,  where,  how 
often  to  bomb,  with  what  kind,  and-so  on. 


Should  we  return  to  the  Geneva  accord  of 
1964?  Should  there  be  a  new  Geneva  con- 
ference? or  some  other  kind  of  peace  talks 
with  Hanoi?  or  the  National  Liberation 
Ftont?  with  whom,  on  what,  when.  wbn«. 
imder  what  conditions,  if  any,  and  so  on. 
The  proposals  can  be  numbered  by  the  doesa. 
Should  our  policy  be  one  of  containment? 
or  enclaves?  or  all-out  attack  with  inva- 
sion of  North  Vietnam?  Shall  we  use  nu- 
clear weapons?  What  about  the  U.N.?  the 
efforts  of  the  Pope  and  other  intermediaries? 

I  would  not  minimize  the  importance  of 
any  of  these  considerations.  Decisions  of 
many  kinds  must  be  made  and  in  great 
detail.  But  if  the  average  citisen  like  you 
and  me  is  to  talk  intelligently  on  these 
questions,  be  has  first  to  make  up  his  mind 
on  the  central  issues.  Having  done  so,  he 
can  then  more  profitably  move  to  the  debate 
on  the  specifics.  Do  we  choose  peace  or  do 
we  choose  freedom?  Here  the  battle  on 
the  facts  begins  and  the  baaic  issue  Is  soon 
forgotten.  Thoee  who  choose  peace  say  that 
it  win  eventually  lead  to  freedom,  and  those 
who  choose  freedom  say  it  can  only  be  estab- 
lished by  driving  out  the  Vletcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese.    What  is  the  truth? 

The  administration  has  cboeen  freedom 
and  has  been  pursuing  it  by  military  In- 
tervention of  ever  Increasing  size,  scope,  and 
cost  in  human  lives  on  both  sides.  If  you 
project  where  we  are  to  be  6  years  hence 
from  the  distance  we  have  coom  In  the  last 
6  years,  you  might  find  us  at  war  with 
China.  Is  this  the  Intent  of  the  Govern- 
ment?   The  American  people  want  to  know. 

We  are  aware  that  there  Is  a  political  and 
social  revolution  In  process  in  Vietnam  to- 
day and  that  this  revolution  is  but  an  aspect 
of  the  movement  of  peoples  everywhere  from 
traditional  cultures,  centuries  old.  Into  the 
commercial.  Industrial,  technological  civ- 
ilization of  the  20th  century.  In  Vietnam  and 
everywhere,  this  movement  is  accompanied 
by  an  equally  basic  political  turnover — ^the 
emergence  of  millions  from  colonialism  to 
self-government,  whether  by  democracy  or 
dlctatorahlp.  We  are  aware,  too,  that  our 
involvement  In  Vietnam  has  no  meaning 
apart  from  our  Involvement  in  the  world 
struggle  for  power. 

The  President  has  seemed  to  aay  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  because  of  this, 
he  and  the  military  had  a  virtual  Mank 
check  to  do  what  they  thought  necessary  In 
Vietnam.  He  has  steadfastly  refused  to  say 
how  far  he  would  go.  But  the  clamor  of 
public  opinion  in  the  teach-ins,  peace 
marches,  and  public  statements,  backed  up 
by  the  Senate  hearings,  demanded  that  the 
President  more  sharply  define  his  objectives 
and  the  methods  he  will  use  to  achieve  them. 

It  Is  all  to  the  good.  The  American  peo- 
ple on  the  whole  want  to  get  oH  the  war 
escalator.  It  has,  they  feel,  gone  far  enough. 
Only  the  war  hawks,  of  whom  there  are  al- 
ways some  around,  want  to  go  to  Pelplng. 

But  otu  mUitary  presence  in  Vietnam 
raises  a  deeper  question.  Even  though  we 
escalate  the  war  no  further:  even  though 
we  adopt  General  Gavin's  and  Ambassador 
Kennan's  enclave  formula,  barve  we  any 
right  to  be  In  Vietnam  at  all?  Can  we  sup- 
port this  war  in  any  moral  sense?  What  Is 
the  national  conscience  on  the  more  basic 
issue  of  war  itself?  We  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion, like  the  others,  only  by  arguing  it  oat 
with  each  other  as  we  are  now  doing.  In 
my  mind  the  debate  that  has  been  going 
on  for  several  years,  now  mounting  to  a 
climax  through  the  nationally  televised  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Is  a  great  thing.  For  In  this  debate, 
as  in  all  things,  we  are  united  as  a  people, 
not  because  we  agree  as  to  the  course  we 
should  follow,  but  because  we  agree  on  the 
ideals  in  accordance  with  which  we  shall 
decide  what  to  do. 

One  of  the  favorite  ways  of  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem  is  by  historical  analogy.  In 
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puticuiar  with  tb*  UilrtlM.  when  Hitler 
WM  rapidly  gaining  strength,  and  Europe 
had  to  decide  whether  to  let  him  go  on  gob- 
bling up  territory  or  to  risk  war  In  an  at- 
tempt to  stop  him.  From  the  second  alterna- 
tive Europe  turned  away,  for  the  suffering, 
death  and  destruction  of  the  First  World 
War  were  still  too  vlTtd  In  the  minds  of 
everyone.  There  was  much  talk  even  then 
that  another  war  woiild  bring  an  end  to 
civilization.  Almost  any  alternative  seemed 
better  than  to  resort  to  arms. 

Most  observers  quite  properly  dismiss  this 
analogy  as  too  facUe.  But  to  reject  the 
Munich  accord  analogy  la  not  to  dismiss  all 
history  as  worthless  In  this  Instance  or  any 
other.  Surely  history  can  help  us  to  profit 
by  our  mistakes.  And  certainly  It  can  help 
us  to  understand  current  thought  trends  by 
tracing  them  back  to  their  roou.  In  my 
mind,  the  present  torrent  of  declarations  by 
churchmen,  educators,  and  others  on  the  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  understandable  only  In  terms 
of  the  background  out  of  which  they  come. 
The  most  immediate  and  therefore  the  most 
cbvlous  at  thsse  origins  U  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

The  remarkable  Involvement  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  studenU,  educators, 
and  others.  In  the  civil  rights  movement  In 
the  Isat  8  or  4  years  did  two  things.  It  gave 
thousands  at  Individuals  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  social  change,  when  here- 
tofore they  had  been,  at  beet,  commentators 
upon  It.  Secondly,  It  gave  them  a  sense  of 
power.  No  one  doubts  that  the  physical 
participation  in  freedom  marchee  by  men 
and  women  from  all  walks  of  life  had  much 
to  do  with  the  progress  we  have  made  In 
cItU  rights  legislation  and  practice.  The 
peace-now  people  who  were  active  In  the  civil 
rights  mo>vement  naturally  feel  that  their 
views  on  Vietnam  might  be  as  successfully 
advanced  by  peace  marches  as  their  views 
on  race  were  advanced  by  freedom  marches. 
There  Is.  however,  a  profound  difference 
beneath  the  superficial  similarity  between  the 
two  movements.  The  civil  rights  protests 
were  directed  against  an  Intransigent  gov- 
ernment by  an  oppressed  segment  of  our 
people.  Wheo  the  protests  failed,  as  they  did 
at  first,  citizens  who  were  not  oppressed  be- 
gan to  Join  In  the  demonstrations.  They 
Joined  In  ever  greater  nirnibers  until  at  last 
the  Oovemment  began  to  mend  Its  ways.  By 
last  year,  solid  citizens  were  marching  In 
America's  streets  for  freedom  for  the  Negro, 
who  would  have  been  appalled  at  such  an  Idea 
not  long  before. 

The  Vietnam  protects  are  different.  To  say 
this  Is  not  to  deny  the  right  to  stage  peace 
protest  demonstrations.  But  It  Is  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  these  are  not  protests 
made  In  the  streets,  because  they  can  be 
heard  nowhere  else.  The  demand  for  civil 
rights  went  almost  unheeded  until  the 
American  people  took  to  the  streets  in  great 
numbers.  This  Is  not  true  of  American  for- 
eign policy  In  Vietnam.  Protests  against  it 
have  constantly  been  beard,  weighed,  and 
considered  In  high  pUces.  The  organized  de- 
mand that  we  get  out  Of  Vietnam  goes  back 
far  beyond  the  civil  rights  movement.  It  has 
Ita  roots  in  the  peace  movement  Itself  as  It 
emerged  among  clergyman  and  others  In  this 
ootmtry  during  the  Utter  ptirt  of  the  l»th 
and  early  20th  centuries.  This  was  the  pe- 
riod of  the  establishment  of  the  Hague  Pectce 
OonXerenoee,  and  the  International  Ckjurt  of 
Justice.  At  that  time  many  ministers  took 
the  position  pubUcly  that  all  war  was  wrong. 
Many  held  to  that  position  when  war  broke 
out  In  Europe  In  1814.  But  when  the  Cnlt«l 
States  became  one  of  the  beUlgorents  In  1917, 
almost  to  a  man  the  clergy  repudiated  their 
former  poslUon  and  led  the  caU  for  the  rais- 
ing of  arms  and  men  to  defeat  "the  Beast  of 
BerUn."  in  that  instance  Kaiser  WUhelm  U. 
When  the  war  was  over  and  the  world 
had   been   made   "safe  for   democracy."   in 
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Woodrow  WUson's  words,  the  denouement 
came,  and  it  was  shattering.  The  war  to  end 
war  had  not  brought  war  to  an  end,  f^  fight- 
ing continued  In  various  parts  of  t&e  world. 
Neither  was  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
for  communism  and  dictatorship  was  now  on 
the  march.  Nor  was  It  any  longer  so  clear 
that  the  Kaiser  alone  had  brought  on  the 
war.  Historians  began  to  point  out  that  the 
economic  and  political  rivalry  of  France, 
Oermany  and  England,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
Italy.  Austria  and  Russia,  had  been  basic 
factors  In  bringing  the  nations  to  a  test  of 
arms.  Many  of  the  atrocity  stories  that  had 
aroused  the  Ire  of  the  Americans  were  shown 
to  have  been  pure  propaganda.  The  com- 
plete turnaround  of  the  clergy  was  then 
documented  In  a  biting  volume,  "Preachers 
Preeent  Arms"  by  Bay  Abrams.  Many  a 
minister  was  truly  ashamed  to  think  that  he 
had  been  so  esally  led  to  abandon  his  prin- 
ciples. In  a  wave  of  repentance,  many  signed 
peace  pledges  renouncing  all  war  as  an  evil  In 
and  of  Itself.  As  a  result,  during  the  years 
when  Hitler  strode  to  power  In  Europe,  the 
American  Protestant  clergy,  to  a  marked  de- 
gree, took  the  high-principled  but  simplistic 
position  that  all  war  is  wrong.  They  called, 
not  for  resistance  to  nazlsm,  but  for  negotia- 
tion looking  toward  keeping  the  peace. 

The  revelations  following  the  Second  World 
War  were  opposite  to  those  that  foUowed  the 
first.  We  learned  In  the  late  forties  that 
the  worst  atrocity  stories  we  had  heard  about 
nazlsm  were  not  half  as  bad  as  the  truth. 
Far  from  being  the  victims  of  propaganda 
as  we  had  been  In  World  War  I,  during  World 
War  n  we  had  neither  known  nor  believed 
when  we  heard  the  depths  of  bestiality  to 
which  the  Nazis  had  sunk. 

These  revelations  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  group  we  used  to  caU  the  absolute 
pacifists.  And  again  there  was  a  change  of 
heart.  There  were  few  now  to  say  that  war 
against  another  Hitler  might  not  be  Justi- 
fied.    It  Is  one  at  the  dogmas  of  our  age 

one  to  which  I  fiUly  subscribe— that  the  Nazi 
regime  was  the  personification  of  evil,  and 
that  since  It  employed  force  to  seek  its  ends, 
only  force  could  have  deposed  it.  There- 
fore such  a  war  U  Jiutlfled.  In  this  I  wholly 
concur.  As  a  result  we  are  more  sophisti- 
cated today,  and  there  are  few  to  say  that 
they  would  never  fight  a  war  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. What  the  Nazis  actually  did 
virtually  destroyed  the  power  of  the  pacifist 
argumenu  of  the  103O's. 

Nevertheless  we  hear  today  the  same  slm- 
plUtic  approach  to  the  problem  of  peace  we 
heard  before  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars.  Today  again  we  hear  the  demand  for 
peace  on  the  part  of  high-minded  people  who 
find  it  intolerable  to  be  citizens  of  a  nation 
that  visits  the  horrors  of  war  upon  another 
people.  There  might  be  war  that  could  be 
Jiutified,  they  say,  but  this  U  not  one  of 
them. 

I  share  their  sense  of  shame  and  guilt. 
I  face  the  fact,  as  we  all  must,  that  every 
bomb  that  Is  dropped  In  Vietnam,  I  drop; 
every  child  that  is  hurt,  I  hurt;  every  vU- 
lage  that  Is  destroyed,  I  destroy.  I  settled 
for  that  back  in  the  thirties,  when  in  the 
face  of  the  rising  Nazi  menace,  I  parted  com- 
pany with  the  paclfisU  forever.  I  first  faced 
the  fact  then,  and  I  hold  to  it  today,  that  my 
guilt  U  not  lessened  by  becoming  a  conscien- 
tious objector,  and  my  bands  are  not  kept 
clean  because  I  personally  do  not  wield  a 
knife  or  discharge  a  gun  against  the  enemy. 
While  I  enjoy  the  peace  and  safety  of  this 
country,  I  kill  and  destroy  with  the  Armed 
Forces  that  keep  this  country  safe  from  sub- 
version at  home  and  safe  from  invasion  from 
abroad. 

Can  I  then  assuage  my  guilt  for  the  havoc 
wrought  by  American  arms  in  Vietnam  by 
seeking  to  force  the  administration  to  ter- 
minate the  war?  Like  everyone  else.  I  de- 
▼ouUy  desire  peace,  and  think  we  should 


pwsue  It  by  every  means  possible.  But  here 
it  seems  to  me.  history  does  have  something 
to  say  to  us.  It  can  remind  us  that  toe 
simple  way  of  peace  was  wrong  in  I9i8  u 
was  wrong  In  1939.  and  I  would  say  that  for 
the  same  reason  It  is  wrong  in  1966  if 
peace  U  right  now.  then  we  never  had  anv 
business  in  Vietnam  In  the  first  place.  Some 
say  we  didn't.  How  you  resolve  this  ques- 
tlon  depends  upon  your  view  of  the  role  of 
the  United  States  In  the  contemporary  world 
Are  you  one  who  thinks  we  should  sUy 
home  and  mind  o\u  own  business?  Or 
should  we  Uke  a  hand  In  the  political  af- 
fairs of  the  world?  Should  we  withdraw 
from  Oermany?  From  otir  military  bases 
around  the  world?  If  not.  then  why  from 
Vietnam?  The  one  question  we  must  an- 
swer is:  Where  ahaU  we  take  our  stand  for 
freedom,  even  If  we  have  to  fight?  Where 
shall  we  say  to  those  who  would  subvert 
a  nation  through  terror:  Beyond  thU  point 
you  shall  not  go. 

We  would  all  say  it.  I  suppose— or  almost 
all  of  us— should  terrorists  appear  In  the 
United  States,  whose  purpose  was  to  claim 
this  country  for  the  Communists,  the  Amer- 
ica Flrsters,  or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  We  have 
asserted  the  right  to  do  this  In  Europe,  and 
there  have  been  few  to  complain  chiefly 
perhaps  because  we  have  not  had  to  fight 
in  order  to  do  It.  Do  we  draw  the  line  there? 
At  the  moment  we  are  saying  to  the  Vlet- 
cong  in  Vietnam,  "This  land  you  shall  not 
bend  to  your  will  by  terrorizing  its  people." 
The  origin  of  the  liberation  front  In  the 
revolt  against  the  Diem  regime  does  not  alter 
the  situation  that  exists  now.  The  Justice 
of  the  cause  that  brought  the  liberation 
front  Into  being  does  not  Justify  either  the 
presence  or  the  methods  of  the  Vletcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  South  Vietnam 
now. 

We  have  chosen  freedom  In  Vietnam 
rather  than  peace.  But  the  trouble  is,  It 
has  never  been  really  clear  that  our  choice 
was  freedom  for  the  Vietnamese.  It  has 
never  been  clear  that  we  were  doing  more 
there  than  fending  off  the  ultimate  Commu- 
nist threat  to  ourselves,  with  little  or  no 
thought  for  the  Vietnamese  themselves.  To 
many.  It  looked  as  though  we  were  trying  to 
Impose  a  new  kind  of  colonialism  on  Viet- 
nam as  Intolerable  to  most  Americans  as  to 
the  Vietnamese.  As  the  weeks  and  months 
went  by,  as  the  war  steadily  escalated  and 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  Increased, 
stopped,  and  began  again,  the  conscience  of 
the  American  people  was  Increasingly 
troubled. 

"ITien  came  the  Honolulu  declaration.  If, 
as  that  declaration  stated,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  economy  of  Vietnam  Is  our  aim. 
if  a  free  and  Independent  Vietnam  is  our 
goal,  then  we  have  a  role  to  play  in  that 
unhappy  country  that  we  can  defend  on  prin- 
ciple and  point  to  with  pride. 

The  administration  would  have  been  in  a 
far  stronger  position  If  it  had  formulated 
these  policies  and  declared  them  definitively 
long  ago,  rather  than  now,  as  It  appeare. 
under  the  duress  of  an  aroused  public 
opinion.  But  the  administration  has  now 
stated  its  objectives  in  Vietnam  and  now  we 
know  what  they  are:  (1)  to  drive  out  the 
Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  (3) 
to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  to  live  In  free- 
dom. In  peace,  and  In  prosperity.  We  have 
long  been  engaged  in  both  endeavors  and  our 
growing  success  may  be  seen  In  the  increas- 
ing nvunber  of  Vletcong  defectors  now  com- 
ing over  to  the  South  Vietnam  side.  These 
defections  show  that  the  Vietnamese  want 
what  we  all  want — a  chance  to  live  in  peace 
under  a  regime  stable  enough  to  maintain 
It 

We  have  now  to  remain  true  to  these  two 
specific  goals,  whaUver  the  cost.  While  the 
mUltary  are  driving  the  North  Vietnamese 


and  the  Vletcong  out,  let  ua'  proceed  with 
our  program  of  hospitals,  schocits,  dams,  and 
fictorles.  This  program  we  can  support  with 
»U  our  moral  conviction.  For  every  soldier 
ve  send  to  Vietnam,  let  \ib  send  a  worker  for 
AID  or  one  of  the  several  voluntary  agencies 
now  helping  there.  For  every  rifle,  let  us 
tend  a  plow,  for  every  round  C3f  ammunition 
t  get  of  bandtools.  Let  the  buildup  of 
trms  be  matched  by  the  buildup  of  econ» 
amy.  Let  an  ever-widening  etable  social 
order  be  established  In  the  ,wake  of  our 
military  successes.  Let  the  World  see  by 
what  we  do  that  we  are  In  Vldlinam,  not  for 
our  own  good  primarily,  but  f^r  the  good  of 
the  free  world  as  a  whole.  i 

If  the  Honolulu  declaratioq  Is  our  blue- 
print, then  our  conscience  as  i  people  Is  set 
free  again.  In  the  light  of  tliat  statement, 
unpllfled  by  testimony  at  the  Senate  hear- 
ings last  week,  we  can  supp>ort  administra- 
tion policies,  despite  our  abhorrence  of  war 
and  the  suffering  It  brings.  Vfe  can  do  so 
becatise  we  have  been  offere^  a  course  of 
action  dictated  by  harsh  realliy,  but  guided 
by  the  humanitarian  Ideals  fo»  which  we,  as 
t  people,  have  always  stood.;  In  Vietnam 
today,  as  so  often  in  the  If4st,  we  have 
chosen  freedom,  even  in  the;  face  of  war. 
We  have  done  It  because  we  bt^leve  It  to  be 
the  only  road  to  a  final  lasting  peace.     ■ 

Prayer:  God  of  men  and  of  nations,  leid 
us  to  the  right  whence  bo^  peace  and 
freedom  flow.    Amen. 


I 


PROPOSED  REDUCTION  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  state  my  opposition  to  any 
reduction  in  the  school  millc  program. 

I  feel  it  is  an  efficient  but  effective  way 
of  helping  provide  a  soundly  nourished 
youth  In  this  country. 

In  the  past  decade  attention  has  been 
brought  to  the  need  for  a  healthy  young 
America.  We  have  initiated  all  naanner 
of  programs,  on  Capitol  Hill  and  else- 
where, aimed  at  Improving  the  overall 
physical  condition  of  the  Nillon's  young- 
rters.  [I 

The  school  milk  program  nas  certainly 
contributed  to  this. 

For  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  too  often 
youths  not  considered  financially  needy 
are  nevertheless  nutritionally  needy. 
Caah  in  the  pocket  does  not  always  mean 
catorles  in  the  body.  I 

The  cost  of  this  program  U  not  of  such 
magnitude  to  forestall  other  major  pro- 
enxns  of  importance.  The  program.  In 
fact,  is  one  expenditure  wtere  there  is 
definitely  great  value  receHved  for  the 
dollars  spent. 

According  to  the  President's  proposal, 
the  current  appropriation  of  $103  mil- 
lion for  the  school  milk  program  across 
the  Nation  would  be  reduced  $21  mil- 
lion—an  80-percent  cutback. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates for  this  year  indicate  this  program 
»fll  help  provide  36.6  million  half  pints 
of  milk  for  Kansas  schoolchildren.  Un- 
der next  year's  proposal  this  would  be 
J^duced  drastically — and  thousands  of 
children  would  be  excluded  from  it. 

Looking  at  it  financially,  3t  would  cost 
Kansas  taxpayers  nearly  $1  million  in 
additional  revenue  to  maint*ln  the  pro- 
R*ni  as  it  now  operates. 

Here  we  have  a  program  that  is  oper- 
»tog  effectively  and  withqift  problems. 
»nd  It  should  be  retained. 


REORGANIZATION      OF      GOVERN- 
MENT EFFORTS:   POLLUTION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  yesterday  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  do  something  about  restor- 
ing the  quality  of  the  American  environ- 
ment. It  was  a  strong  message,  but  it 
certainly  did  not  exaggerate  the  urgency 
of  this  need.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
that  need  to  be  overstated. 

The  deterioration  of  our  environment 
has  become  an  extremely  serious  matter. 
It  is  something  we  may  have  been  able 
to  ignore  or  overlook  in  the  past,  but  it 
is  a  problem  we  can  ignore  no  longer. 

For  we  now  possess  means  to  eliminate 
the  human  race.  We  normally  think  of 
this  awesome  possibility  in  terms  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  Thousands  of  words  have 
been  written  and  spoken  about  the 
dangers  inherent  in  our  use  of  atomic 
fission.  But  the  poet  who  said  that  the 
world  will  end,  "not  with  a  bang,  but  a 
whimper,"  he  may  have  been  more 
prophetic  than  he  knew. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  now  pos- 
sess means  more  insidious  than  the 
atomic  bomb  to  eliminate  ourselves  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  More  Insidious  be- 
cause they  are  less  dramatic,  less  ob- 
vious, more  pervasive,  more  subtle,  more 
a  part  of  our  daily  existence.  The  auto- 
mobile, the  powerplant,  the  dlesel  en- 
gine, and  the  rest  of  our  industrial 
complex,  as  it  expands  to  meet  the  needs 
of  increased  population,  threatens  our 
very  existence. 

If  it  is  to  be  used  wisely,  and  by  the 
very  nature  of  water  itself  the  attack 
upon  pollution  must  be  carried  on  in  the 
context  of  a  unified  water  conservation 
program.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  traditionally  been  concerned 
with  the  wise  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources.  Assigning 
the  war  on  pollution  to  the  Department 
will  complete  the  gearing  up  process. 
The  full,  comprehensive,  and  concen- 
trated fight  to  clean  up  our  rivers  can 
now  begin. 


cxn- 
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REPORT  BY  THE  ADVISORY  COM- 
MISSION ON  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cently issued  seventh  annual  report  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  has  been  receiving 
considerable  attention  around  the  coun- 
try. The  Commission  is  a  bipartisan 
group  charged  with  exploring  problems 
and  relations  among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  serve  as  one  of  the  three  Sen- 
ate members  of  the  Commission  since  its 
inception,  along  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]. 

One  of  the  major  dilemmas  of  our 
Federal  system  as  highlighted  in  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  Commission  is  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  article  in  the  Idaho 
Evening  Statesman  by  Mr.  John  Corlett. 
He  pleads  for  greater  compassion  by  the 
Congress  toward  the  States  in  the  light 
of  the  efforts  they  are  making  to  meet 


their  problems.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  text  of  the  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Idaho  Evening  Statesman,  Feb.  1, 

1966] 
Statbs  Mxtbt  Sskk  To  Bs  Partnzm  in  Fta>- 

KBAI.LT  AlDBD  PmOaiAKS 

(By  John  Oorlett) 

■nie  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  was  created  7  years  ago  by 
Congress  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  creating 
a  climate  of  cooperation  among  National. 
State,  and  local  units  of  government. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Commission  would 
serve  as  the  forum  for  strengthening  the  fed- 
eral system  whereby  there  would  be  a  balance 
of  power  among  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

The  Commission  has  moved  strongly  in 
this  direction,  but  In  its  seventh  annual  re- 
port, just  off  the  press.  It  notes  that  the  last 
Congress  made  some  giant  stepis  toward  fed- 
eralism by  which  the  National  Oovemment 
assumed  greater  jwwers.  This,  of  course, 
serves  to  unbalance  the  federal  system. 

The  report  noted  that  the  National  Oov- 
emment, by  congressional  action,  moved  Into 
three  fields  In  which  the  States  heretofore 
held  nearly  unlimited  autonomy — voting 
rights,  financing,  and  administration  of  the 
public  schools,  and  law  enforcement.  In  ad- 
dlttan,  a  blU  haa  been  Introduced  whlidi 
would  place  the  Federal  Oovemment  squarely 
In  the  field  of  State  taxation.  This  would  be 
done  In  the  name  of  "Interstate  taxation," 
but  the  States  would  lose  many  of  the  pow- 
ers they  now  hold  in  assessing  taxes  within 
their  own  borders. 

The  last  Congress  enacted  some  28  grants- 
in-aid  programs  or  major  expansions  of  ex- 
isting programs.  Including  the  National  Oov- 
emment's  advent  Into  the  three  new  flekU 
listed  above. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Conunlsslon  vlewa 
these  steps  with  some  alarm,  particularly 
since  they  all  were  consummated  In  such  a 
short  period  of  time. 

In  the  short  time  It  has  been  In  existence, 
the  Commission  has  sought  to  develop  stud- 
ies and  programs  in  which  roles  of  National 
Oovemment,  the  States,  the  counties,  and  the 
municipalities  are  clearly  outlined.  The 
Commission,  by  its  very  makeup,  is  not  anti- 
Federal  or  anti-State.  Instead  Its  research 
programs  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
In  governmental  fields  where  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  be  supreme,  the  States 
have  no  place  In  them.  And  conversely.  If 
the  States  have  unquestioned  dominance  in 
other  fields,  the  Federal  Oovemment  ought 
to  stay  out. 

But  there  are  so  many  fields  In  which  all 
the  segments  of  government  can  play  their 
roles  In  a  coop>eratlve  manner  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people.  The  Commission  has 
sought  above  all  else  to  promote  these  pro- 
grams In  order  to  vitalise  the  federal  system. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Commission  will  soon  be 
making  Inquiries  Into  the  three  fields  In 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  ousted 
the  States  as  lone  administrators,  with  the 
Intent  of  making  sure  that  the  States  and 
the  local  units  of  government  retain  as  much 
say  as  possible  in  them. 

It  does  no  good  to  moan  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  not  be  In  these  three 
areas  because  the  moves  were  made  with- 
out great  outcry  from  the  States  and  the 
people  themselves. 

The  Commission,  If  It  Is  to  be  effective  In 
its  avowed  purpoae  of  trying  to  strengthen 
the  federal  system,  must  receive  all  the 
moral  support  possible  from  the  States,  the 
counties,  and  the  cltlea. 
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LeglBlaturea,  county  comintMlonen,  and 
the  city  coundU  must  begin  fighting  for  re- 
tention of  their  power*  and  build  the  necea- 
mry  public  support  for  thenuelvea.  Con- 
KTMs  Uateoa  to  atrongly  ezprwMd  public 
opinion. 

ThU  doeen't  mean  that  the  States  muat 
take  an  "anti-Federal"  atand.  but  they  muat, 
aa  the  Commlaalon'a  report  pointed  out,  seek 
to  be  "real  partnera"  In  the  federal  system. 

Uore  ImportanUy,  they  cannot  look  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  exclualTely  for  funds 
for  public  programa,  no  matter  what  they 
be,  but  must  share  with  the  Federal  Oor- 
•mment  In  program  costs. 

"If  the  States  stand  aside  and  do  not 
parUclpate  In  a  maaslve  financial  way  in 
these  programs,"  the  Commission  said,  "the 
problems  to  which  the  funds  are  directed  will 
erentxially  come  to  be  viewed  as  primarily  a 
Federal  reaponalbUlty." 

The  States  have  been  fttiimlng  a  greater 
reaponalbUlty  In  the  solrlng  of  problems  In 
this  growing  age  of  urbanization.  Moat 
Stetes  are  taxing  almost  to  their  limit  and 
are  making  far-reaching  changes  In  their 
gorernmental  form.  This  CongreH  must  be 
made  to  understand. 


Febrwiry  2^,  1966 


BOB  HOPE 


Mr.  BTURPHY.  Mr.  Preddent.  for 
many  years,  Bob  Hope  has  been  touring 
areas  all  over  the  world  bringing  laugh- 
ter, entartalnment,  and  «m  all-too-brlef 
moment  of  irieaaure  to  oiir  men,  who  man 
freedom's  battle  stations  throughout  the 
world. 

These  trips  have  been  conducted  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season  at  a  time  when 
all  of  us  like  to  be  at  home  with  our 
famUles.  With  the  lovely  family  that  he 
has,  I  know  It  Is  not  easy  for  Bob  to  be 
away,  fortunately  for  our  troops,  his 
wife  and  family  are  most  understanding. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes.  of 
course.  Is  very  much  aware  of  Bob's 
great  contributions,  and  In  1962  enacted 
Public  Law  87-478,  authorizing  the  Is- 
suance of  a  gold  medal  to  him  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  to  the  country  and 
his  work  for  peace.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  law  be 
printed  In  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

As  all  my  colleagues  know,  Bob's  most 
recent  trip  was  to  southeast  Asia  where 
he  entertained  our  young  men  who  are 
doing  such  an  outstanding  Job  resisting 
ComnMinist  aggression.  Joining  Bob 
and  also  to  be  congratulated  were  Jerry 
Colonna,  Les  Brown  and  his  band,  Anlte 
Bryant.  Jack  Jones,  Peter  Leeds.  Kaye 
Stevens.  Carroll  Baker.  Joey  Heatherton 
Dlanna  Lynn  Batts.  Payard  Antonio 
Nicholas,  and  Harold  Lloyd  Nicholas. 
This  trip  was  a  great  success  and  I  know 
it  helped  to  convey  to  our  fighting  men 
the  apprecUUon  of  the  American  people 
for  what  they  are  doing. 

The  San  Diego  Union  editorially  com- 
mented on  the  Christmas  1965  trip  and 
made  particular  note  of  Bobs  closing 
words  on  the  Chrysler  television  special 
which  highlighted  the  trip.  Because  1 
believe  as  did  the  editorial  that  Bob's  elo- 
quent concluding  stetement  penetrated 
the  confusion  that  exists  in  this  country 
regarding  the  role  of  the  United  States 
In  Vietnam,  I  requested  a  complete  tran- 
script of  his  closing  remarks  so  that  my 
coUeagues  and  the  NaUon  might  benefit 
from  them. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  San 
Diego  Union  together  with  the  closing 
televislan  remarks  of  Mr.  Hope  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Ba.  88 


Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  laauanoe  ot 
a  gold  medal  to  Bob  Hope 

Whereas  moments  enriched  by  humor  are 
moments  free  from  hate  and  conflict,  and 
therefore  valued  by  mankind;  and 

Whereaa  Bob  Hope  has  given  to  us  and  to 
the  world  many  such  treasured  moments: 
and 

Whereas  he  has  done  so  unstlntlngly  and 
unselfishly,  with  heavy  demands  on  his  time, 
talent,  and  energy;  and 

Whereaa  his  contributions  over  a  long 
period  of  years  to  the  morale  ot  millions  of 
members  of  the  United  SUtes  armed  services. 
In  addition  to  those  of  our  friends  and  aUles, 
have  been  of  Immediate  and  enduring  value- 
and 

Whereas  these  contributions  have  been 
made  during  ChrUtmaa  and  at  other  times 
by  peraooal  contact  In  countless  miles  of 
travel  around  the  globe,  to  the  farthest  out- 
posts manned  by  American  youth,  during 
times  of  peace  and  war,  oTten  under  danger- 
oxu  conditions  and  at  great  personal  risk- 
and  ' 

Whereas  whUe  at  home  he  has  given  firm 
and  Imaginative  support  to  humanitarian 
causes  of  every  description;  and 

Whereas  In  all  this  Bob  Hope  has  ren- 
dered an  ouUtandlng  service  to  the  cause 
of  democracy,  as  America's  most  prized  "Am- 
baaaador  of  Oood  Will"  throughout  the 
world :  Therefore  be  It 

/tesoived  by  the  Senate  and  Jtouae  of  Rev- 
retentattwt  of  the  United  Statet  of  Amerioa 
in  Congren  assembled.  That  the  President  U 
authorized  to  present  In  the  name  of  the 
P«>ple  of  the  United  States  of  America  a  gold 
medal  of  appropriate  design  to  Bob  Hope  In 
recognition  of  his  aforesaid  services  to  his 
country  and  to  the  cause  of  world  peace 

Tht,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause 
such  a  medal  to  be  struck  and  furnished  to 
the  President.  There  U  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $3,800  for  this 
purpoee.  ^^ 

Approved  June  8,  l»e2. 

(From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  Jan  34. 
l»fl6J 

TnAMWa  roa   itmnmn^ 

About  ao  years  ago  when  Will  Rogers,  en- 
tertalmnents  early-day  Art  Buohwald.  died 
in  a  plane  crash,  a  fellow  named  Bob  Hope 
was  breaking  into  show  business  In  vautis- 
vllle. 

Today,  Hope  stands  taUeat  among  show 
business  personallUes  with  the  OI's  and 
ex-OI's  who  look  back  on  dark  days  the 
comedian  filled  with  Uughter— World  War  n 
the  Berlin  airlift,  Korea,  and  the  Vietnam 
war— accompanied  by  Johnny  Grant  and 
Jerry  Colonna.  who  along  with  Hope  have 
sacrtfied  their  holidays  over  the  years. 

OeneraU,  the  food.  Jungle  living  condlUons 
and  pretty  girls  all  are  foils,  and  Hope  plays 
them  like  a  concert-master  as  an  almost  rev- 
erent hush  falls  over  the  audience. 

Bob  Hope,  the  true  American  patriot,  came 
through  beat,  however,  as  he  concluded  hU 
Christmas  television  special,  filmed  In  Viet- 
nam, to  explain  hU  country's  reasons  for 
being  conmiltted  to  batUe. 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  taking  a 
firm  stand  so  that  all  of  southeast  Asia  will 
not  be  turned  Into  what  Bob  Eb^>e  terms  a 
gigantic  "cafeteria  for  communism." 

Hope  expressed  the  sentlmenU  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans,  chiding  de- 
tractors In  humorist  WUl  Bogen*  style,  as  he 


alternately  praised  and  thanked  hu  GI  audi 
ences   for   sacrifices    they    are   making  f» 
freedom.  ^ 

He  articulated  the  feeUngs  of  all  thlnklmr 
Americans,  extending  most  tastefullycwr 
graUtude  to  aU  our  fighting  forces  for  their 
perseverance  toward  a  Just  victory  over  mill, 
tant  OommunUU  trying  to  Impose  their  will 
on  a  free  people  in  South  Vietnam. 

RxxARxa  or  Bos  Hops 
Tou  hear  a  few  people  say.  "Get  out  of 
Vietnam."  Here  are  some  of  our  kids  who 
are  getting  out  the  hard  way.  You  get  a 
feeling  of  humUlty  when  you  walk  throush 
these  wards  and  say  "hello"  to  these  men 

J^  7^  ChrUtmaa  Kve  at  the  3d  field  hos- 
pital at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  And  I  said  to  this 
boy,  CWO  Robert  Johnston,  from  Gordons- 

Iill*"*Zfi  *».*.  '  "'^  y°"  *"  '^^""  And  he 
pointed  to  his  shot-up  leg  and  said  "I  just 
got  my  Christmas  present— I'm  going  home  " 
We  heard  none  of  them  complain.  It  was  a 
king-size  study  In  courage. 

And  so.  we're  on  our  way  home  with  excit- 
ing memories.  We  want  to  thank  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  U3.0.  for  the 
privilege  of  meeting  some  wonderful  kld»— 
kids  who  seem  to  be  a  lot  more  optimistic 
about  this  commitment  than  a  lot  of  citizens 
here  at  home.  In  their  everyday  Job  of  fight- 
ing this  treacherous  war,  they  know  there's 
no  alternative.  They  know  that  in  thU 
shrinking  world  the  perimeter  of  war  U 
boundless.  They  know  that  If  they  backed 
off  from  this  fight  It  would  leave  all  of  AsU 
like  a  big  cafeteria  for  the  Communists  to  go 
In  and  pick  up  a  country  at  a  time.  There 
are  no  reservations  in  their  dedication.  Our 
fighting  men  have  confidence  In  the  decisions 
of  their  leaders. 

It's  hard  for  them  to  hear  the  rumblings 
of  peace  over  the  gunfire,  but  when  peace 
comes,  they  wUl  welcome  it.  For  nothing 
would  give  them  greater  Joy  than  to  bring 
the  gift  of  freedom  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

Until  then,  they're  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives  because  they  know  how  lucky  we  are  to 
be  Americans — and  how  very  much  we  have 
to  protect. 

It  made  \u  proud  that  we  could  ahare  our 
Ohrlstmaa  with  them. 


fehruary  2U,  1966 
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Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President 
on  the  weekend  <rf  February  6-8,  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Health  Assembly  sponsored 
a  conference  to  encourage  widespread 
adoption  of  fluoridation  of  public  water 
supplies  in  our  communities.  It  brought 
together  over  400  national  authorities 
representing  public  affairs,  engineering, 
the  social  sciences,  communications,  law, 
public  health,  medicine,  and  dentistry. 

Sixty  million  persons  live  in  communi- 
ties that  enjoy  the  benefits  of  controlled 
fluoridation:  yet  over  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation's  community  water  supplies  are 
stlU  not  treated.  Children  in  fluoridated 
areas  have  up  to  60  percent  less  tooth 
decay  than  their  counterparts  living  in 
nonfluortdated  communities. 

Among  the  reports  presented  at  the 
symposium,  one  was  delivered  by  pollster 
Louis  Harris.  In  his  telk,  "Controversy 
and  Opinions,"  Harris  analyzes  the  pus- 
zling  question  of  why  community  accept- 
ance of  fluoridation  is  dlscouragingly 
slow  despite  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  public  prefer  it.  Most  polls,  accord- 
ing to  Harris,  show  roughly  four-flftbs 
of  the  public  favoring  fluoridation. 

Because  by  every  measure  of  public  opinion 
as  we  know  it,  you  start  out  with  a  vast 
majority  In  favor  of  fiuorlditlon — 81  percent 
have  heard  of  fiuoridatlon — though  I  must 


ny  only  50  percent  think  14  helpa  teeth — 
another  23  percent  think  It  purifies  water. 
But  those  who  do  know  about  It  prefer  fluori- 
dation. That  is,  they  think  It's  desirable  by 
s  count  of  roughly  80  to  20.  The  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  surrey  (taken  late 
last  year) — It's  84  to  16.  The  Gallup  aur- 
rey  •  *  *  there'a  a  76  to  24  margin  for  It. 
And  among  those  who  have  fluoridation  the 
margin  rises  to  7  to  1. 

What  pattern  is  followed  by  communi- 
ties faced  with  the  fluoridation  Issue? 
Social  science  research,  submits  Harris, 
has  contributed  to  the  understanding  of 
this  phenomenon. 

First,  a  profile  which  I'm  sure  you're 
{amlllar  with — p)eopIe  who  are  for  fiuorida- 
tlon are  upper-Income  people,  people  with  a 
rising  Income,  profeeslonala,  skilled  labor, 
those  who  are  politically  aware  and  active, 
people  who  are  younger  In  age,  men,  and 
people  with  children.  Who  are  less  for  It? 
People  In  the  lower  Income  groups,  people 
with  static  Income  from  the  white-collar 
(roups,  unskilled  labor,  people  who  aren't 
politically  kware  or  active,  older  people, 
women,  and  those  with  no  chUdren. 

Harris  goes  on  to  say  there  Is  "high 
emotion  from  the  opi>08ltlon"  and  "low 
emotional  appeal"  for  the  supporters  of 
fluoridation.  He  points  out  that  older 
people  will  always  be  against  fluoridation 
because  there  Is  no  obvious  benefit  for 
than.  There  are  other  resistances:  the 
belief  that  it  is  revulsion  against  the 
scientific  revolution  is  one.  Another  re- 
sistance, according  to  Harris,  is  the  op- 
portunity to  contest  community  leader- 
ship, or  to  combating  the  "establish- 
ment." The  feeling  that  it  is  too  early 
to  accept  fluoridation  is  another  point 
(rften  expressed. 

However  emotional  and  Intense  the 
subject  of  fiuoridatlon  may  be,  it  has 
thus  far  remained  a  nonpartisan  issue. 
Harris  cites  a  1964  study  which  reveals 
that  antifluoridation  decisions  were  most 
likely  to  take  place  where  local  govern- 
ments were  nonpartisan.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  more  partisan  the  govern- 
ment, the  more  likely  referendums  would 
pus. 

Conversely,  the  more  partisan  the  govern- 
ment, where  you  had  referendums,  you  were 
Ukely  to  pass  It.  Meaning  that  those  whose 
roots  go  to  the  political  process  are  more 
Ukely  to  take  on  fiuoridatlon  when  they 
know  dam  well  they  can  paaa  It — and  that 
therefore  they  know  how  to  deliver  the  goods 
because  that's  what  they  grenr  up  learning 
»nd  that's  how  they  stay  Ih  power.  The 
more  nonpartisan  types  tend  to  feel  they 
*urvlve  by  more  nonpartlsanahlp  and  as  a 
consequence  don't  really  get  into  the  battle. 
Their  battling  Is  done  behind  the  scenes  and 
not  out  In  the  open  and  unfortunately  or  not 
moet  of  the  fiuoridatlon  fights  have  been  out 
la  the  open. 

In  conclusion,  Harris  recommended 
the  use  of  public  opinion  research  in 
campaigning  for  the  adoption  of  fluori- 
daticHi. 

I  don't  think  you've  used  research  prop- 
erty. I  don't  mean  your  scientific  research; 
ywve  not  used  public  opinion  research 
properly  •  •  •.  Every  election  Is  different. 
I  think  It's  nonsensical  to  try  to  draw  a  con- 
dnslon  that  all  fights  for  fiuoridatlon  are  the 
■Mhe;  each  election  must  be  approached  as 
different.  And  once  you  take  that  assump- 
tion— that  you  draw  on  a  cumulative  draw- 
ing experience— you 'U  find  you  can  beat  the 
"PPoelUon. 


Dt.  rLZMitnro  bttppobtb  rLtroamATiON 

Mr.  President,  another  distinguished 
participant  in  the  conference  is  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  now  president  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  Dr.  Arthur  Plemmlng.  As 
both  national  statesman  and  community 
leader.  Dr.  Flemming  has  been  an  articu- 
late spokesman  in  the  fight  for  fluorida- 
tion. He  relates  briefly  the  struggle 
fluoridation  supporters  face  In  his  own 
hometown  of  Eugene.  Oreg. 

Community  understanding  and  accept- 
ance of  fluoridation  cannot  be  accova.- 
plished  solely  by  support  of  national  or- 
ganizations and  conventions.  Dr.  Plem- 
mlng rightly  points  to  "an  increased  in- 
vestment of  time,  energy,  and  money,  in 
an  educational  program  at  the  grass- 
roots." Characteristics  of  such  a  pro- 
gram should  include  a  continuing  and  in- 
tensive program  of  education.  Dr. 
Flemming  warns  that  too  often  we  dis- 
continue our  efforts  after  an  election 
where  opponents  of  fluoridation  continue 
an  Intensive  indoctrination  campaign. 
Another  suggestion,  submits  Dr.  Flem- 
ming, is  to  extend  the  educational  pro- 
gram to  our  schools.  He  recommends 
having  the  question  of  fluoridation  of 
water  supplies  used  as  a  national  high 
school  debate  topic.  Dr.  Flemming 
stresses  the  importance  of  promoting 
open  debate  as  being  essential  to  the 
community's  understanding  and  accept- 
luice  of  fluoridation. 

Mr.  President,  I  stsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Flemming 's  address  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rxcoro  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

TowAKO  A  Nation  of  Health  LrmuTSS 
(By  Arthxir  Plenunlng,  Ph.  D.) 

Dr.  Dlefenbach,  Dr.  Rhyne,  and  friends: 
First  of  all,  may  I  express  my  very  deep  ap- 
preciation to  thoee  who  are  responsible  for 
developing  this  program  for  the  opportunity 
of  coming  here  and  participating  In  what  Is 
certainly  a  very  significant  conference.  1 
am  delighted  that  I  have  had  the  privilege, 
as  you  have  had.  of  listening  to  Mr.  Rhyne's 
presentation.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
underlined  points  that  need  to  be  under- 
lined. He  Is  a  very  effective  advocate  In 
behalf  of  fluoridation.  But  as  I  think  of 
him,  and  as  I  think  of  the  contribution  he 
Is  making  to  the  life  of  our  day,  I  also  like 
to  think  of  him  as  probably  our  Nation's,  If 
not  the  world's  moet  effective  advocate  of 
world  peace  through  world  law.  and  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  you  have  noted  the  leader- 
ship that  he  has  provided  to  this  movement 
at  a  very  critical  time  In  our  history. 

As  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I  backed  the  Public  Health  Service 
program  for  fluoridation  of  the  Nation's 
water  supplies.  I  was  convinced,  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  that  was  presented  to 
me,  that  It  would  prevent  disease.  I  was 
likewise  convinced  that  It  would  not  Impair 
the  health  of  anyone.  As  I  left  office,  I  said 
that  I  would  try  to  respond  affirmatively  to 
opportunities  that  might  be  presented  to  me 
to  give  expression  to  these  convictions. 
This  Is  why  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  with 
you  today. 

As  a  resident  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  there  were  many  persons  at  the 
grassroots  who  did  not  share  my  convictions. 
Just  before  I  became  a  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity, the  voters  had  refused  to  approve  a 


fluoridation  program.  In  Noveml>er  1004. 
28,007  of  the  citizens  of  Eugene  voted  on  a 
fluoridation  proposal,  and  It  was  approved  by 
a  nxajority  of  1,263.  But,  within  a  few  weeks, 
the  opponents  succeeded  In  having  the  Issue 
voted  on  again  at  a  special  election  In  Sep. 
tember  1966.  at  which  time  a  majority  of  628 
out  of  a  total  vote  of  11.350  voted  against 
fluoridation  of  our  water  supply.  I  might 
Just  parenthetically  say  that  I  was  Invited  to 
participate  In  a  panel  discussion  on  this  the 
evening  before  the  first  election,  but  I  was 
out  of  the  State  and  couldn't  do  It.  I  was 
then  Invited  to  participate  In  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  the  evening  before  the  second 
election;  I  was  In  the  city,  and  I  did  it.  Now 
you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions.  I  reaUy 
think  It  suggests  something — and  that  Is, 
that  there  Is  some  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  at  the  grassroots  at  what  they 
think  are  the  efforts  of  some  of  us  related 
to  the  national  scene  to  Impose  something 
on  them.  And  I  think  that  this  Is  a  nuitter 
that  has  to  be  weighed  carefully  as  we  carry 
forward  our  campaign. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Rhyne  that  we  have  not 
raised  the  Issue  as  often  as  we  should  as  to 
whether  or  not  It  Is  appropriate  to  subject 
this  Issue  to  a  referendum.  However,  I  am 
afraid  that  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  com- 
mitted as  It  Is  to  the  concept  of  popular 
government,  that  we  might  have  a  little 
trouble  with  that  Issue  even  In  the  courts  of 
Oregon.  Tou  know.  In  our  State,  If  the  leg- 
islature Increases  taxes  in  order  to  get  addi- 
tional revenue,  the  bill  does  not  become  law 
until  90  days  after  the  Governor  has  signed 
It.  There's  no  such  thing  as  an  emergency 
clause,  and  within  that  period  of  time,  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  voters  can 
make  sure  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  voted  on 
either  at  a  special  election  or  at  the  next 
regular  election.  And  as  one  who  Is  Inter- 
ested In  the  revenues  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  I  can  assure  you  that  from  time  to 
time  we  find  this  a  little  difficult. 

But  In  any  event,  let's  take  a  look  at  our 
situation  from  this  standpoint  of  the  poor 
results,  nationwide,  that  we  have  had  on  ref- 
erendum. What's  wrong?  To  me  the  an- 
swer is  clear.  While  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  fiuoridatlon  have  been  obtaining  the  sup- 
port of  national  organizations  and  have  been 
talking  to  one  another  at  conventions,  our 
opponents  have  been  doing  a  more  effective 
Job  at  the  graaaroots.  And  I  believe  that  we 
must  counter,  with  an  Increased  Investment 
of  time,  energy,  and  money.  In  an  educa- 
tional program  at  the  grassroots. 

What  should  be  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  program?  First  of  all,  I  believe 
it  ahovild  be  a  continuing  program.  If  the 
Issue  Is  going  to  be  on  the  ballot  at  a  regular 
or  special  election,  we  do  a  pretty  good  Job 
In  carrying  on  an  Intensive  program  of  edu- 
cation. But  after  the  election,  whether  we 
win  or  lose,  we  drop  our  educational  pro- 
gram for  oftentimes  a  long  period  of  time. 
Our  opponents,  however,  pick  up  Just  where 
they  left  off  the  day  before  the  election. 
That's  Just  what  happened  in  Eugene.  Our 
opponents  were  defeated  In  November  1964,. 
and  they  were  at  work  the  day  after  elec- 
tion, beginning  to  circulate  petitions  de- 
signed to  get  it  back  on  the  baUot  at  a  spe- 
cial election. 

I  believe  that  we  must  do  likewise.  We 
need  to  Insert  advertisements  In  our  news- 
papers and  buy  time  on  radio  and  TV 
throughout  the  year — not  Just  in  connection 
with  a  regular  or  special  election.  We  need 
to  bring  qualified  witnesses  to  our  conununl- 
tles  to  speak  on  the  subject  on  a  continuing 
basis.  We  need  the  cimiulatlve  Impact  of  a 
365-day-a-year  educational  program,  and 
untU  we  carry  forward  such  a  program,  we 
are  not  going  to  Improve  our  batting  average 
as  far  as  referendums  are  concerned. 
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How  the  Mcond  thing  I  woiUd  Uka  to  iaj 
about  Uiia  educational  program  U  thl« :  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  develop  special  educa- 
tional progranu  for  the  school*  of  our  com- 
munities. In  1960,  the  late  Senator  Taft  waa 
engaged  In  a  vigorous  and  Intenalve  campaign 
for  reelecUon  In  the  State  ol  Ohio.  I  was 
parUclpatlng  with  him  to  some  degree  In 
that  campaign.  And  I  noted  that  he  waa 
spending  a  good  deal  or  time  In  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  campaign  speaiang  at  high 
school  aasemblles.  One  evening  when  I  was 
with  him.  I  asked  him  why  he  was  using  his 
time  In  this  way.  He  repUed.  "I  know  that 
in  many  InsUnces  the  high  school  students 
will  go  home  and  talk  at  the  dinner  table 
about  some  of  the  polnU  I  underlined  In  my 
talk.  I  know  of  no  more  effective  way  of 
reaching  the  voters." 

I  believe  that  he  was  right,  and  I  believe 
that  the  point  that  he  was  underUnlng  Is 
one  that  we  stlU  need  to  keep  In  mind,  and 
certainly  those  of  us  who  are  Interested  In 
fluoridation  of  water  supplies  should  keep 
It  In  mind.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  we  are  asking  the  schools 
to  become  Involved  In  a  very  controversial 
and  emotional  Issue  within  our  communities. 
If  our  side  Is  to  be  presented,  we  must  help 
the  schools  make  sure  that  the  other  side  Is 
likewise  presented.  If  both  sides  are  fairly 
presented,  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  way  In 
which  the  discussion  will  be  directed  at  the 
family  dinner  table. 

Why  not   try,  for  example,   to  have   the 
question  of  fluoridation   of   water  supplies 
naeO.  as  the  national  high  school  debate  topic 
sometime  soon?    Some  of  you  will  recall  that 
the  question  of  health  care  for  the  aged  was 
used  as  the  national  high  school  debate  topic 
In  1868.    I  believe  that  this  played  a  major 
role  In  bringing  many  persons  to  the  place 
where  they  demanded  action  In  this  area. 
You  know,  when  a  topic  U  selected,  a  very 
thorough,  workmanlike  Job  Is  done  of  bring- 
ing together  a  manual  which  presents  ma- 
terial on  both  sides  of  the  Issue.     I  think 
that  1  year's  debate  on  the  merits  of  fluori- 
dation of  water  In  most  of  the  high  schools 
of  the  country  would  result  In  large  num- 
bers   demanding    action — not    resisting    ac- 
tion— on  the  part  of  our  communities.    And, 
of  course,  comparable  efforts  should  be  made 
to  Introduce  the  Issue  to  students  who  are 
attending  our  colleges  and  universities.  Like- 
wise, I  believe  that  our  professional  students 
In  dental  and  medical  schools  should  be  In- 
troduced to  a  much  greater  degree  than  Is 
the  case  at  the  present   time  to  facets  of 
health  education,  because  they  are  key  peo- 
ple In  our  communities  and  oftentimes  it 
seems  to  me  they  have  not  been  introduced 
as  well  as  they  might  be  to  effective  methods 
of  health  education. 

Returning    to    our    educational    program 
within  the  community.  I  also  believe  that  we 
must  arrange  for  debates  on  the  merits  of 
fluoridated    water   between   citizens   of   our 
communlUes.    I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  Ignore  our  opposition.     I  believe 
that  we  gain  nothing— in  fact,  I  think  we 
'**•— by  attempting  to  ridicule  the  oppoel- 
tlon.    Some  of  their  argimients  have  made 
an  Impact  on  large  numbers  of  our  citizens 
and  we  must  deal  with  them  on  their  merits. 
Ptor  example,  some  of  our  clUzens  who  are 
active  In  the  cause  of  clvU  Ubertles  have 
decided  to  oppose  the  fluoridation  of  water 
supplies    because    they    Ijave    accepted    the 
argument   that   It   Is   forced   medication.   I 
know  that  within  our  community  you  cant 
assume  that  the  only  people  who  are  oppos- 
ing fluoridation   of  water  supplies  are  the 
extreme    right,    and    that    what    might    be 
termed    the    liberal    element    of    the    com- 
munity are  automatically  for  fluorldaUon  of 
water  suppUes.    I  know  of  one  leader  In  our 
community,  who  U  highly  respected,  we  lost 
at  the  last   election   because  of   her   belief 
that  there  U  a  conflict  between  thU  and  her 
concept  of  clvU  Uberty.   The  kind  of  material 


that  Mr.  Rbyne  has  presented  to  us  this 
morning  Is  the  kind  of  material  that  we  must 
present  to  the  citizens  of  our  communltlse— 
some  of  them  thoughtful,  effective  leaders 
within  our  communities.  And  I  believe  that 
If  we  are  wllUng  to  meet  our  opponents  la 
c^ien,  well-run  public  debates,  we  can  ao- 
compllsh  a  number  of  objectives. 

We  can  do  a  better  Job  of  Introducing  otir 
citizens  to  the  Individuals  and  organizations 
that  support  fluoridated  water.  I  feel  that 
too  often  we  try  to  overpower  Mr.  Average 
Citizen  with  our  Impressive  endorsement. 
I  would  like  to  see  us.  for  example,  take  more 
time  to  tell  our  citizens  about  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  the  causes  In  which  It 
has  been  Involved,  the  dedicated  services  of 
Its  career  personnel,  and  Its  30  years  of  In- 
vestigation of  fluoridated  water.  We  need  a 
TV  program  entitled  "The  Public  Health 
Service  Story,"  Just  as  we  need  TV  programs 
to  teU  the  story  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Government.  PubUc  Health  Service  U  Just 
a  name  to  many  of  our  citizens.  Instead  of 
represenUng  a  group  of  dedicated  workers 
who  are  giving  the  best  years  of  their  Uvea 
to  Improve  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

I  feel  that  we  oan.  In  open  debate,  do  a 
more  effective  Job  of  providing  the  main 
reasons  for  supporting  fluoridated  water. 
Our  willingness  to  do  it  In  open  debate  car- 
rles  conviction.  Oxir  opponents  will  Ignore 
most  of  our  reasons,  because  they  will  not 
be  able  to  refute  them.  And  this  will  con- 
vey Its  own  message  to  our  listeners. 

Also.  I  believe  that  In  open  debate  we 
can  do  a  more  effecUve  Job  of  refuting  the 
claims  of  our  opponents.  We  can  expose 
their  case  histories  of  aUeged  harm  to  the 
health  of  Individuals  who  have  lived  In  com- 
mimltles  wtlh  fluoridated  water.  We  oan 
meet  head  on  the  claim  that  this  U  "forced 
medication"  by  using  the  kind  of  presenta- 
tion that  Mr.  Rhyne  has  given  to  us.  I 
know  of  no  other  controversial  Issue  that  has 
the  kind  of  court  record  back  of  !t  that  this 
one  has.  J\ist  Imagine.  30  times  it  has  been 
tried  out  In  the  courts — 30  times  the  courts 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  We 
can  use  that.  We  can  use  It  more  effectively 
than  we  have,  particularly  if  we  acquaint 
ourselves  with  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
courts  did  arrive  at  this  concliulon. 

Finally,  as  I  think  at  our  educational  pro- 
gram, I  believe  that  we  must  do  a  better 
Job  of  tailoring  our  educational  programs 
to  the  conditions  that  confront  us  In  our 
respective  communities.  No  two  communl- 
Ues are  alike  when  It  comes  to  dealing  with 
this  Issue.  This  means  that  we  must  In- 
vest  money  In  research  which  will  bring  to 
light  the  behavioral  patterns  In  our  com- 
munlUes. It  also  means  that  we  must  be 
wUllng  to  set  aside  our  prejudices  as  to  the 
best  way  In  which  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem and  accept  the  results  of  research  that 
Is  conducted  In  our  communities  designed 
to  Identify  the  best  approaches  that  we  can 
Uke  In  order  to  achieve  the  desired  re- 
sults. 

Emma  Carr  Blvlns,  in  her  article,  "People 
Are  Giving  Us  the  Answers."  In  the  November 
Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Dental 
Association,  said:  "If  today's  town  can  win 
on  fluoridation,  it  may  possess  the  capacity 
to  achieve  almost  any  other  advance  or  Inno- 
vation it  desires."  I  agree.  I  think  It's  one 
of  the  toughest  problems  that  we  have  In  our 
communities  today,  and  If  we  can  solve  It. 
It's  going  to  help  us  deal  with  many  other 
Issues  within  our  communities  In  a  more 
effecUve  manner. 

There  Isnt  any  question  In  my  mind  at  all 
but  that  we  mtut  move  forward  In  our  ef- 
forts to  attain  fluoHdatlon  of  the  Nation's 
water  supply.  We  must  do  so  in  the  interest 
of  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  our  commu- 
nity; we  m\wt  do  so  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  under  our  form  of  goremment,  truth 
ou  and  will  prevail. 
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May  I  express,  as  a  citizen,  my  appreciation 
to  each  one  of  you  for  your  willlngneas  to 
give  the  time  that  you  are  giving  in  order  to 
become  better  prepared  to  carry  forward  what 
is  certainly  a  very  Important  cnisade  as  far 
as  our  Nation  is  concerned. 


NACD  SUPPORTS  PROPOSED  COM- 
MUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICT 
ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing organization  worlting  to  con- 
aerve  our  soil  and  water  resources  has 
endorsed  the  new  approach  to  rural 
planning  and  development  proposed  in 
the  President's  community  development 
message  and  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  ELLiajDKR. 

The  National  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts,  In  a  reso- 
lution at  Its  annual  convention  February 
6  through  10  in  New  Orleans,  urged  early 
and  favorable  consideration  of  this  leg- 
lalatlon.  It  noted  that  the  objectives  of 
the  proposal  are  consistent  with  the 
broad  conservation  and  resource  goals 
of  our  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country. 

The  district  supervisors  who  are  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  are  familiar 
with  all  the  problems  of  local  planning 
on  a  district  basis  and  an  endorsement 
from  them  is  highly  significant. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  call  this  resolution  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  ReccRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows : 

RssoLunoN  13 

PSOPOBKD    COMMTJNITT    DCVKLOPMKKT    DISTBICT 

ACT  or  i9ee 

President  Johnson  has  recommended  to 
Congress  the  enactment  of  legislation  en- 
titled "The  Community  Development  District 
Act  of  1866."  This  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  designate,  upon  re- 
quest, community  development  districts 
composed  of  towns  and  the  surrounding  rural 
area  within  normal  commuUng  dUtance. 

The  purpose  of  these  districts — to  be  gov- 
emed  by  a  board  representing  county  and 
municipal  governments  concerned — would 
be  to  coordinate  broad  community  planning 
efforts.  They  would  be  eligible  for  .gran U 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  other  Federal  assistance 
in  order  to: 

(a)  Provide  for  more  equitable  participa- 
tion in  community  development  activities 
by  all  segmenu  of  the  community; 

(b)  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  use  ot 
natural  resources  on  a  regional  basis; 

(c)  Provide  for  full  representaUon  of  lo- 
cal governmental  units  In  conununlty  plan- 
nlng  efforts; 

(d)  Improve  the  relationships  between 
rural  and  urban  areas:  and 

(e)  Facilitate  cooperation  between  all 
public  and  private  organizations  engaged  and 
interested  In  coaimunlty  development. 

These  goals  are  in  harmony  with  the  broad 
consenraUon  and  resource  development  ob- 
jectives of  sou  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts. 

Furthermore,  the  esUbllshment  of  com- 
munity development  dlstrlcU  would  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  local  governments 
could  secure  comprehensive  planning  serv- 
ices and  special  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  that  would  enable  them  to  foctu 
on  natural  resource  development,  as  well  ss 
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other  Important  community  needs,  and 
make  better  utilization  of  the  sklUs,  Infor- 
msUon,  resources,  and  assistance  of  local 
toll  and  water  conservation  districts. 

The  NACD  supports  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  and  vu-ges  early  conslderaUon, 
With  districts  and  by  the  governmental  agen- 
cies concerned,  of  the  manner  in  which  soU 
and  water  conservation  districts  can  most 
usefuUy  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
the  objective  of  this  program. 


3947 


PROPOSED     EXTENSION     OF     THE 
HATCH  ACT  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
ACTION  AND  VISTA  PROGRAMS 
Mr.    MURPHY.     Mr.    t^esldent,    on 
February  9,  I  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  ex- 
tending the  Hatch  Act's  prohibitions  on 
political  activity  to  the  employees  of  the 
community  action  and  VISTA  programs, 
.who  receive  the  principal  part  of  their 
salaries  from  Federal  fund$. 

As  I  previously  stated,  this  amend- 
ment was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  wa«  subsequently 
passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  first 
session.  The  conference  committee  un- 
fortunately rejected  the  amendment. 
Any  doubts  that  members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  had  regarding  my 
amendment  last  year  should  now  be  re- 
moved, for  as  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune  commented: 

The  extra  year  of  experiertte  since  Con- 
gress eliminated  Murphy's  amendment  last 
year  should  provide  ample  grounds  for  keep- 
ing it  intact  at  this  time.  i 

This  experience  clearly  ilridlcates  that 
the  problem  will  not  vanWh  on  its  own 
and  action  Is  necessary  if  we  do  not  want 
to  see  the  program  become  frustrated  by 
political  maneuverings. 

In  my  own  State,  the  problem  per- 
sists. In  the  February  7  edition  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Report,  there  is 
an  article  about  the  p>overt4r  program  In 
los  Angeles.  This  report,  Mr.  President, 
Is  prepared  by  Capitol  Publications, 
which  is  a  private  independent  organiza- 
tion which  hopes  to  become  a  source  for 
Information  regarding  the  many  pro- 
grams and  agencies  Involved  in  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  progrjon.  I  wish 
them  success,  for  certainly  It  will  not  be 
an  easy  task  to  penetrate  this  maze.  I 
a«k  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  an  article  from  the  Ebonomlc  Op- 
portunity Report  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  encouraged 
with  the  favorable  reception  that  my 
amendment  has  received.  Particularly 
encouraging  Is  the  favorable  editorial 
jomment.  I  share  the  sentiments  of  the 
L06  Angeles  Times  that  the  program 
wwuld  not  be  "jeopardized  by  political 
™*«ling."    The  Times  furttkr  states: 

The  Johnson  admlnlstraUon  has  indicated 
« desire  to  divorce  the  program  from  poUtlcs. 
"  that  Is,  Indeed,  the  case,  it  should  have  no 
"Pposition  to  barring  those  that  operate  the 
program  from  political  activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
*»t  that  the  cogent  editorials  that  ap- 
'«»red  in  the  San  Diego  Evening  Trib- 
une and  the  Lo8  Angele$  Times  be 
winted  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
''niarks. 


There  behig  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[FrcKn   the  Economic   Opportunity  Report, 

Feb.  7,  1966] 
Los  Ancelss  Votes  To  Cut  Povkktt  Program 

Los  Angeles  County  supervisors  have  voted 
to  oppose  an  Increase  of  local  fimds  for  the 
poverty  program  scheduled  to  take  place  July 
1,  1967.  Growing  conflict  between  the  poor 
and  the  local  government  over  representa- 
Uon of  the  poor  In  administration  of  the 
local  community  action  agency  (eoonomlc 
and  youth  opportunity  agency)  is  seen  as 
a  major  cause   behind   this  decision. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  Los  Angeles  Coimty  Is  re- 
quired to  increase  its  share  of  financial  back- 
ing for  the  economic  and  youth  oppor- 
tunity agency  from  a  current  10-percent 
rate  to  50  percent  after  July  1,  1967.  County 
supervisors  have  opposed  this  Increase,  claim- 
ing they  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  avail- 
able. 

Behind  the  supervisors'  decision  is  a  long 
series  of  clashes  dating  back  to  the  Watts 
riot,  in  what  seems  an  unending  struggle 
for  control  of  the  poverty  program  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  various  groups  Involved — 
political,  racial,  and  ideological — accuse  each 
other  of  trying  to  use  control  of  the  program 
to  take  political  advantage  of  the  poor.  The 
flnal  showdown  may  well  come  on  March  1 
when  1  million  poor  people  In  the  county  will 
go  to  the  polls  to  elect  7  representatives  from 
among  their  number  to  serve  on  the  23-mem- 
ber  EYOA  board. 

Mayor  Yorty,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  sup- 
ported the  move  by  the  county  supervisors 
saying  the  city  Just  doesn't  have  the  funds 
to  afford  the  increase  of  60  percent.  Repre- 
sentative AuctrsTtTs  Hawkins,  Democrat,  of 
CaUfomia,  whose  district  Includes  the  Watts 
area,  however,  claims  that  Yorty  and  the 
county  supervisors  are  grasping  for  control 
of  the  program  without  being  willing  to 
accept  the  responsibility  that  accompanies 
control.  He  added  that  the  city  should  have 
funds  available  through  savings  gained  as 
the  program  takes  people  off  city  reUef  rolls. 
If  the  city  does  not  use  these  savings  toward 
the  program,  he  continued,  then  it  is  using 
poverty  funds  to  subsidize  local  government 
Should  the  county  be  unwilling  to  increase 
its  commitment.  Representative  Hawkins 
foresees  a  possible  decrease  to  Federal  funds 
going  to  the  local  community  acUon 
project  and  an  increase  in  other  programs 
which  are  controlled  directly  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimlty. 

[From  the  San  Diego   (Calif.)    Evening 

Tribune,  Feb.  12, 1966 1 

Politics  and  PovBtrr  Proosam 

Senator   Osocax  MtraPHT,   RepubUcan,  of 

California,   has   taken  a  commendable  step 

toward  keeping  poUtlcs  out  of  the  iwverty 

program. 

He  has  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which 
would  place  executives  who  receive  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  salaries  from  Federal  pov- 
erty fimds  under  the  Hatch  Act.  This  act  U 
supposed  to  prevent  politicking  by  Federal 
employees. 

Tht  Murphy  amendment  needs  to  stick 
this  time.  He  introduced  a  simUar  proposal 
last  year.  It  was  accepted  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  passed  the  Senate  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  But  this  much-needed  protec- 
tion was  cut  out  in  conference. 

The  need  for  keeping  politics  out  of  the 
poverty  program  is  plain  to  see.  As  Murphy 
said  in  a  letter  to  his  coUeegues  soUcltlng 
their  support: 

"The  war  on  poverty  is  In  danger  of  be- 
coming bogged  down  by  bickering  and  parti- 


san poUUcal  aoUvltles.  ThU,  of  course,  is 
most  regrettable,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  keep  the  program 
free  from  politics,  the  poor  wlU  benefit  Uttle, 
if  any,  from  the  program." 

The  extra  year  of  experience  since  Congress 
eliminated  Murphy's  amendment  last  year 
should  provide  ample  grounds  for  keeping  it 
Intact  this  time. 


[Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  14,  1966] 
Program  for  Poob,  Not  PoXiincoe 

Poverty  program  personnel  would  be  barred 
from  political  activity  under  a  proposal 
offered  by  Senator  Qkoror  Murfrt. 

The  Senator  would  amend  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act  to  provide  that  community 
action  agency  employees  who  receive  more 
than  half  their  salary  from  Federal  poverty 
funds,  and  employees  of  the  Volunteers  In 
Service  to  America  (VTSTA)  program  would 
be  placed  under  the  Hatch  Act. 

Although  the  Senator's  concern  Is  pri- 
marily with  the  community  action  programs, 
VISTA  personnel  were  included  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  other  members  of  the  Senate  Lat>or 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

The  amendment  was  approved  unanimous- 
ly by  the  committee  last  year  and  passed  the 
Senate  without  dissenting  vote.  It  died, 
however,  in  conference  committees,  ostensi- 
bly as  the  result  of  White  House  pressures. 

In  the  meantime,  dissatisfaction  with 
functioning  of  the  poverty  program  has  In- 
creased and  complaints  over  unwarranted 
politicking  are  growing. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  indicated 
a  desire  to  divorce  the  program  from  politics. 
If  that  is.  Indeed,  the  case  It  should  have  no 
objection  to  barring  those  who  operate  the 
program  from  political  activity. 

The  Job  Corps,  which  operates  under  the 
Hatch  Act,  has  largely  avoided  getting  bogged 
down  In  politics.  It  would  seem  logical  that 
restrictions  Imposed  on  that  agency  woiUd 
serve  an  equally  useful  purpose  In  the  poverty 
program. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  too  Important  to  be 
jeopardized  by  political  finagling.  As  Sena- 
tor MiTRPHT  emphasizes,  the  program  should 
not  be  used  to  enhance  the  political  fortunes 
of  a  few  politicians  or  a  political  party. 

PutUng  poverty  workers  under  the  Hatch 
Act  will  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
program,  but  It  shoold  have  a  beneficial 
effect. 

Adoption  of  the  Murphy  amendment  would 
serve  notice  on  poverty  program  personnel 
that  they  are  there  to  help  the  poor,  not  the 
politicians. 


THE  PROPOSED  REDUCTION  OP  THE 
SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  month  many  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber have  spoken  out  against  President 
Johnson's  plans  to  cut  back  the  school 
milk  program  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
We  have  pointed  out  that  to  cut  back 
such  a  worthwhile  program  by  80  per- 
cent simply  to  finance  his  war  on  poverty 
Is  to  take  from  that  which  is  worthy  and 
tried  and  give  to  that  which  is  imtried 
and  may  not  be  worthy. 

Recently  we  have  received  notifica- 
tion that  the  President  also  reduced  the 
funds  available  for  federally  Impacted 
schools.  It  Is  beginning  to  appear*  that 
the  President  is  not  leading  a  war  on 
poverty  as  much  as  he  Is  leading  a  war 
on  children. 

According  to  figures  released  by  the 
Department  of  HEW,  OfBce  of  Education, 
substantial  reductions  will  be  made  in 
Public  Law  874  funds.  These  funds  are 
used  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
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of  schools  in  districts  impacted  by  Fed- 
eral military  and  civilian  activities.  In 
South  Dakota  alcme  the  reduction  is 
over  $1  million. 

If  these  proposed  cuts  go  through, 
many  of  the  school  districts  now  operat- 
ing would  be  forced  to  eliminate  or  cut 
back  services  that  they  are  presently  of- 
fering their  students.  Indeed,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  districts  might  have  to 
close  down  completely. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  in  Rapid 
City,  8.  Dak.,  for  example,  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  size  of  Douglas  Inde- 
pendent School  District  No.  3.  Under 
the  projected  flgiires  this  school  district 
would  stand  to  lose  $223,963.   It  has  been 


estimated  that  the  figxu-e  is  four  times 
the  local  ability  to  raise  money  to  sup- 
port their  school  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  fall  to  see  any  reason- 
able Justification  for  this  drastic  cut  in 
funds.  All  I  can  see  is  injustice  tem- 
pered with  politics.  I  see  politics  be- 
caiise  these  missing  funds  will  ultimately 
end  up  financing  some  aspect  of  the 
poverty  program  in  the  vote-heavy 
urban  areas.  I  see  injustice  because  the 
President  is  penalizing  the  children  and 
the  families  of  those  who  have  already 
made  sacrifices.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  many  of  these  children  are  not  in 
Impacted  schools  by  choice.  They  are 
in  Impacted  schools  because  their  father 

South  Dakota 


serves  his  country  and  is  stationed  at  a 
military  Installation.  Or,  even  worse 
they  have  remained  behind  at  the  instal-' 
latlon  while  their  father  has  gone  to 
defend  our  freedom  in  Vletman.  i  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  allow  sucb 
an  injustice  to  occiir  and  will  restore 
the  Public  Law  874  funds  to  the  present 
authorized  level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
posed Budget  Bureau  cuts  as  compared 
to  the  Office  of  Education  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1967  in  South  Dakota  be  listed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 


Ntme  of  Mfaool  dMrtet 


Flaodreau  Independent  School  DIctrtet  No.  S,  Moody. 
Ptem  Independent  School  District  No.  1,  Hufbee... 
RsTtnis  end  Plain  Center  Independent  School  Dl»- 

trict  No.  as,  Cherlef  MU 

Leke  Andes  Independent  SetMol  Dlitrlet.  CbarlM 

Mix. 


Plelotown   Independent   School   DistrM   No.   tS, 

ChwIesMix 

Chamberlain  Indepndent  School  District,  Brale 

Backeye  CoosoUdated  No.  13.  Huxbes 

Slsseton  Independent  School  Dlstrtot  No.  1,  Roberts. 
Waper  Independent  School  DIatriet  No.  W,  Charles 


Con- 

sional 
dia- 
trtet 


Slant  Independent  School  District  No.  2,  Hughes.. . 

HaiTold  Independent  School  Disuict  No.  S,  Baches. 

Oettysboig  independent  School  District  No.  1, 
Potter 

Mobridca  Indepeodent  Sefaool  DlMrict  No.  U,  Wal- 
worth  - 

Wahabe  Common  School' District  No.  O,  Charies  Mix 

KlTira  Townahlp  Independent  School  District  No.  i, 
Buflde _ ^ 

Victory  Coounca  School  District  No.  8,  Buflalo 

Pukwana  Independent  School  District  No.  1,  Brule.. 

Browns  Valley  Independent  School  Dlstrtet  No.  I0>, 
Roberts , 

Highmcre  Independent  Sobool  District  No.  1,  Hyda. 

Wessincton  Springs  Independent  School  Distrtet  No. 
18,  Jerauld...  . 

Platte  Independent  School  District  No.  91,  CbiaiH 
Mix 


Concressloiial  district  totaL. 


10. 


Hot  Springs  Independent  School  District  No. 

Pall  River 

Piedmont  School  District  No.  M,  Meade 

Rapid  City  Independent  Sdiool  Uistriot  No.  1.  Psn- 

nlngtou 

Sturtfb  Independent  School  Dtotriet  No.  12,  Meade, 
rort  Pierre  Independent  School  District  No.  1,  Stan- 


3o3l 


Cold  Brook  School  District  No.  27,  Custer 

Todd  County  Independent  School  District.  Todd... 
Oooglas  Independent  School  District  No.  t,  Pen- 

nlngtoa 

Newell  Independent  School  District  No.  S7,  ButU.. 

-Custer  Independent  School  District,  Custer 

Rapid  Valley  School  District  No.  4.  Pennlagton 


estimated 
entitle- 
ments 
under 
Publie 
Law  874 


t30k<13 
88,788 

•,848 

10,833 

7<4a3 

0 
10,881 

7,888 

%aoo 

0 

M.m 

10^083 
U,188 

1IK8I3 
0 
0 

8.818 
11,018 


Estimated 
SBtttla- 


under 
proposed 
amend- 
ments 
to  Public 
Uw874tai 
fiscal  year 
1067  budget 


8601200 


88,823 
3.300 

271.300 
101,736 

ll.S4e 

4,216 

282, 1»1 

1.002.313 
10.  SIS 
18, 514 
8,616 


tlO^TTV 
24.686 

4.778 

^881 

00.686 

30,684 

0 

6.467 

3.002 
IM 

0 

0;08S 

0 
10,7n 

7.088 
0 
0 

4.837 
6^467 

0 

0 


Name  of  school  district 


Con- 

SMnal 
dis- 
trict 


Hill  City  Independent  School  District  No.  10,  Pen- 
nington  

Clecham  Common  School  District  No.  8S,  Penning- 
ton. 


174.302 


60,361 
154 

100.480 
81.430 

^33e 

S.07« 

31^060 

778,360 
8,388 
6,150 
8.541 


Shannon  County  Independent  School  District  No.  1, 

Shannon _ 

Washabaugh  Unorganised  CSD,  Washabaiigh'""!!!! 
Eagle  Butte  Independent  School  District  NoTiii' 

Dewey 

Interior  Independent  School  District  No.  56,  Ja^soo 
Bennett  County  Independent  High  School  District.' 

Bennett 

White  RiTer  Independent  School  Dlsoiet  No.' SB.' 

Mellette 

Martin  Common  School  District  No.  2,  Bennett 
Timber  Lake  Independent  School  District  No.  3, 

Dewey 

Wood  Independent  School  District  No.  1,  Mefaette"" 
McLaughlin   Independent  School   District  No.  S. 

Carson 

Mcintosh  Independent  School  District  'No.  1,  Corson" 
Smee  Independent  School  District  No.  4,  Corson 
St.  Charles  Conmion  School  District  No.  104,  Oregory 
Blackpipe  Common  School  District  No.  8,  MeUette 

North  RlTer  School  District  No.  16,  Ziebach 

ProTO  Independent   School   District   No.  86.   Pali' 

River 

Washington  Common  School  Disb-ict  No.  26.  Mellette' 
E^emont  Independent  School  District  No.  17,  Fall 

Wall  Independent  Bthiioi  DiatrM'No.'SBi  Pennington' 
Keystone  Common  School  District  No.  3.  Pennliig. 
ton 


Common  School  District  No.  3,  Bennett 

Duncon  Common  School  District,  Corson...!"""" 

Spearflsh    Independent    School    I>irtrict,    No.   'lONL 

Lawrence 

Oral  School  District,  No.  34,  Fiki]  Rl'ver 

New  Ideal  School  District  No.  112,  Tripp  .." 

Reliance  Public  School  District  No.  »,  Lyman 

Hot  Springs  Common  School  District  No.  l.'FaU" 

River 

Dead  wood  Independent  Sehwrt  Distriat  No! 

Lawrence 


108. 


Congressional  district  totaL. 
Total.  Sooth  DakoU 


1067 
estimated 
entUle- 
ments 
under 
Public 
Law  874 


Estimated 
entltle- 


undtr 
proposed 
amend- 
ments 
to  Publie 
Law  874  ta 
flacalyeir 
1967  budfd 


•11.733 

3,566 

342,146 
1^048 

88,587 
11,182 

10;  365 

43,804 
30.»7t 

7,883 
iS83 

61.408 
57,742 
64.340 
17.231 
31380 
i563 

183.633 
8,840 

38.880 
8,800 

4.800 

17.414 
4,040 

12.465 
8.483 
1489 

1066 

1750 
1509 


2,771605 

liaisos 


S«,li« 

463 

189,  la 
10,16] 

62.  aw 

8.161 

5.159 

30.  M2 
19,2(7 

2.1U 

laM 

42,190 

nut 

49.118 
13.2«2 
17.811 
1617 

14%  204 
2.7n 

11 « 
9 

2,464 
11242 
1810 

0 

i.6n 
4,tn 
iw 

1.848 


1.929,417 
2.101719 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  ON  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pubU- 
•cation  today  of  a  most  useful  book 
serves  to  remind  us  of  the  great  strides 
which  have  been  made  in  education  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years. 

The  book  is  entitled  "John  F.  Kennedy 
on  Education"  and  is  a  definitive  com- 
pilation of  the  late  President's  speeches 
and  writings  on  that  and  related  subjects 
from  his  days  as  a  young  Massachusetts 
CottgreMman  to  his  untimely  death. 

Mr.  O'Haira,  assistant  dean  of  the  Uni- 
Terslty  of  Obnnectlcut  School  of  Law,  has 


rendered  considerate  service  In  bringing 
together  President  Kennedy's  many  writ- 
ings. He  has  also  ably  traced  the  edu- 
cational Influences  on  his  early  life  and 
the  varied  actions  which  Congressman. 
Senator,  and  finally  President  Kenne<ly 
took  on  behsilf  of  education. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Representa- 
tive John  Bkaoixas,  of  Indiana,  has  writ- 
ten a  preface  to  this  excellent  book. 
Since  the  pnface,  written  by  a  Repre- 
sentative with  a  ccMnpelling  Interest  in 
Improving  American  education,  is  a  val- 
uable summary  of  "John  F.  Kennedy  on 


Education,"  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  preface  to  which 
I  have  alluded  be  included  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  preface 
to  the  book  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoss,  as  follows: 

PUMWkCm    BT    CONOBKSSMAW    JOHN    BRAODUS, 
or    IKDIAHA 

"BducAtlon  la  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
freedom  and  progreaa,"  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  told  Congress  as  he  began  his  spe- 
cial meaaage  on  education  of  January  39. 
1B68.  Kennedy  went  on  to  present  the  most 
•weeping  program  for  rederal  help  to  edu- 
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cation  ever  advocated  by  an  jKmerlcan  Preal- 
dent. 

Tet,  as  Arthur  SchleslngH'  has  recently 
reminded  us.  "Uttle  dlsappolxited  the  Ken- 
nedys more  In  domestic  poQlcy  than  their 
failure  to  make  significant  progress  in  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education."  "A  Tboua&nd  Daya: 
John  P.  Kennedy  In  the  White  Hoiue." 
Boughton  MUBln  Co.,  Boarton,  196S,  page  662. 

Schleslnger'B  Judgment,  while  accurate, 
must  be  tempered.  For  leas  than  3  years 
after  Kennedy's  1963  message,  nearly  every 
education  measure  which  be  btul  then  pressed 
Congress  to  enact  had  becc»iie  law. 

President  Johnson's  leadonBhlp,  substan- 
tial margins  In  Congress  committed  to  edu- 
cation and  wldeawept  public  support — aU 
these  factors  helped  produce  the  extraor- 
dinary record  of  education  legislation  of 
1963-65:  the  Blementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Higher  Education  Acts  of 
1963  and  1965,  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act.  and  major  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Education  and  National 
Defense  Education  Acts,  to  alte  only  a  few 
of  the  principal  measures. 

William  O'Hara'B  book,  "J(^n  F.  Kennedy 
on  Education."  Is  a  valuable  docimientatlon 
of  the  contribution  of  President  Kennedy's 
leadership  to  the  remarkatde  educational 
achievements  of  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses. 

Por  despite  the  tragedy  of  the  assassina- 
tion and  despite  the  hurdles  Which  frustrated 
the  passage  of  education  bills  during  the  3 
years  of  his  Presidency,  Kennedy,  by  his 
vigorous  advocacy  of  Increckaed  Federal  sup- 
port of  education,  helped  make  poaalble  the 
later  achievements. 

By  providing  exceipts  from  Kennedy's  pub- 
lic statements  on  education  during  his  years 
u  a  Representative  and  Senator  as  well  as 
during  the  1960  campaign  and  the  Presiden- 
tial period,  Mr.  O'Hara  has  illumined  a  slg- 
nlflcant  aspect  of  Kennedy's  entire  political 
career.  These  speeches  and  articles  reveal 
Kennedy's  continuing  Interest  In  education, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  They  re- 
flect his  profound  concern  with  the  quality 
of  American  life,  his  respect  for  InteUlgence 
and  ideas,  his  rapport  with  the  academic 
community,  and  his  preoccupation  with  the 
problems  of  young  people. 

Again  and  again  Kennedy  speaks  of  Im- 
proving the  dialog  between  the  politician 
and  the  scholar,  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
young  to  prepare  for  leadertlilp  In  a  democ- 
ncy,  of  the  value  of  education  not  only  as  a 
national  reaource  In  the  cold  war  but  as 
essential  In  enhancing  the  quality  of  the 
life  of  the  Individual. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  now  assistant  dean  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  Law  School,  was, 
M  counsel  to  the  special  ■ubcommlttee  of 
the  House  Education  and  lAbor  Conuulttee 
from  April  1962  to  November  1963,  a  direct 
participant  In  work  on  most  of  the  education 
hills  Congress  considered  during  President 
Kennedy's  administration  and  Is  therefore 
weU  qualified  to  undertake  this  highly  usefiU 
compilation. 

Kennedy's  Interest  In  education  aa  a  pub- 
lic issue  grew  and  matured  over  the  years— 
from  the  Congressman's  proposal  to  Improve 
selection  procedures  for  service  academy  ap- 
pointments to  the  Senator's  opposition  to  the 
loyalty  oath  requirement  la  the  National 
Defense  EducaUon  Act  to  the  President's  plea 
to  Congress  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
over  a  broad  spectrum.  As  a  member  of  the 
two  congressional  cotnmltteea  with  primary 
Jurisdiction  over  education  bllla.  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, Kennedy  was  exceptionally  well  schooled 
In  the  politics  of  educaUon  by  the  time  he 
<*nie  to  the  Presidency.  As  a  legislator,  ha 
•aw  firsthand  the  major  obstacles  confront- 
ing advocates  of  education  blUs:  the  Issues 
of  elvU  rights,  aid  to  church'related  schools, 
wid  Federal  control. 


All  these  Issues  are.  In  one  way  or  another, 
still  with  us  but  all  have.  In  at  least  one 
reepect,  been  overcome:  Congress  Is  passing 
major  education  bUls  and  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  support  of  American 
education  has  grown  substantially  In  the 
last  few  years.  Indeed,  during  my  foiu- 
terms  In  Congress,  especially  as  a  member  of 
Oongreaeman  Kennedy's  old  committee.  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  (and  presently  holder  of 
his  old  seat  as  second  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handles  elementary 
and  secondary  school  bills) .  I  have  myself 
witnessed  this  significant  change. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  have 
been  taking  aerlotisly  President  Kennedy's 
observation  In  his  first  measage  to  Congreaa 
on  education,  on  February  30,  1961,  "The 
human  mind  Is  our  fundamental  reeouroe." 
President  Johnson  has  long  shared  this  con- 
viction and  the  Nation  Is  now  Investing  more 
In  this  most  valuable  of  all  our  resources. 
Mr.  O'Hara's  book  traces  the  Kennedy  com- 
mitment to  that  Investment. 

The  book  movea  from  the  congressional 
years  to  the  1960  campaign,  and  the  Presi- 
dential years  and  concludes  with  a  section 
on  that  most  succeasful  of  all  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's appeals  to  American  youth,  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  appendices  will  be  useful  to  students 
of  Kennedy's  domestic  policies.  They  list 
education  bills  he  Introduced  while  In  Con- 
gress and  those  enacted  Into  law  during  his 
administration. 


A  NEW  PLANT  FOR  THE  GOVE31N- 
MENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President. 
there  has  been  some  discussion  recently 
on  the  Government  Printing  Office's  an- 
nouncement of  plans  to  construct  a  new 
plant  away  from  downtown  Washington. 

As  I  am  in  favor  of  this  decision.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
printed  in  the  ITU  Review  on  January 
27.  This  article  points  out  in  very  clear 
and  reasonable  terms  the  fact  that  the 
new  plant  will  serve  the  Interests  of 
efficiency  and  long-t^m  saving.  A 
study  made  by  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  has  revealed  that  a 
saving  of  $4.5  million  can  be  made  an- 
nually by  concentrating  GPO  activities 
In  one  bidldlng  located  where  more  elbow 
room  would  be  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  ITU  Review 
of  January  27, 1966,  entitled  "Logic  Sup- 
ports New  Building  for  Government 
Printing  OfBce"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Looio  Sttfpobtb  Nkw  BxmsiNa  *ob  Oovbin- 
ICXNT   Pbintimo   OmcK 

A  heated  controversy  Is  presently  raging  in 
Washington,  D.C..  regarding  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  The  Public  Printer  has 
logically  outlined  plans  for  abandoning  the 
OPO's  obsolete  four-bulldlng  complex  and 
constructing  a  new  plant  away  from  the 
downtown  congestion. 

Opposed  to  construction  of  the  new  build- 
ing Is  the  master  printers  (nonunion)  section 
of  Printing  Industry  of  America  and.  un- 
doubtedly, many  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  are  doing  some  of  their  own  printing 
and  proofreading.  The  Jobs  of  many  of  the 
1,800  ITU  members  employed  at  the  OFO 
are  at  stake. 

A  statement  on  the  proposed  GPO  reloca- 
tion Included  the  following  facts  which  It 
seems  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  ITU  members. 
The  U.8.  Government  bureaus,  like  btireau- 


crats  everywhere.  It  must  be  remembered, 
exert  a  constant  pressxire  for  expansion  from 
within.  Each  agency  would  like  to  do  Ita 
own  printing.  They  would  use  clerks,  ste- 
nographers, and  a  miscellaneous  potpourri  of 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  help  to  produce 
work  of  a  questionable  quality. 

Government  Printing  Office  operations  are 
now  conducted  In  a  crowded,  multistory, 
four-bulldlng  complex  In  a  congested-traffic 
area  and  In  a  location  wholly  Incompatible 
with  an  Industrial  operation  of  this  slae. 
Insufficient  floor  space,  restricted  floor-load- 
ing capacities,  limited  celling  heights,  and 
narrow  columnar  spacing  prohibit  efficient 
placement  of  key  production  equipment, 
restrict  the  free  flow  of  work  In  progress, 
and  prevent  raw-stock  storage  and  Interim 
storage  at,  or  near,  production  points. 

TXirUOUB    KATBLIALS    HANDIONO 

Because  of  insufficient  warehouse  spaoe  at 
this  Bite,  about  half  of  the  GPO's  dally  stock 
Intake  of  from  16  to  18  frelghtcar  loads  of 
p(kp«r  are  received  and  rehandled  from  a 
warehouse  located  16  mUes  from  the  GPO. 
and  also  from  two  other  locations  In  the 
metropolitan  area  of  the  city.  These  factors 
Impose  an  almost  Insolvable  logistic  problem, 
faced  every  working  day,  but  the  worst  la 
yet  to  come. 

The  major  portion  of  paper  received  at  th* 
main  plant  must  be  lowered  flve  levels  and 
power-trucked  through  a  tunnel  under  North 
Capitol  Street  connecting  the  receiving  ware- 
house with  production  areas  in  BuUdlng  No. 
8.  Here  It  must  be  elevator-lifted  as  many 
aa  six  levels  before  being  placed  at  points  of 
tise  In  this  building. 

A  careful  study  was  conducted  to  analyse 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  additional  space 
at  the  present  location  of  the  OPO.  This 
study  revealed  that  while  more  room  was 
available,  raw  nuiterl&ls  would  still  have  to 
be  handled  from  the  receiving  pKdnt  In  the 
warehouse  bxUldlng  ao-oes  North  Oapltol 
Street  and  trucked  under  the  street  and 
thence  to  points  of  use  at  the  spaoe  added  st 
thU  location. 

KKED   97   rXKXOBT   XLXVATOBS   MOW 

Complete  dependence  upon  37  frel^t 
BlevatorB  for  movement  of  paper  and  partlaUy 
completed  work  significantly  retards  effarts 
to  streamline  production  operations.  Safety 
hazards  and  greater  than  normal  spoilage  o< 
both  materials  and  products  are  created  by 
miiltlple  movements  of  paper  and  crowding 
skid  storage  Into  work  areas.  It  was  deter- 
mined, after  analyzing  the  results  of  this 
study,  that  the  only  permsment  and  practica- 
ble answer  to  the  GPO's  perplexing  spaoe  and 
logistics  problems  would  be  relocation  to  an 
efficiently  designed  and  engmeered  two-story 
faculty. 

Therefore.  In  1963.  the  Public  Printer  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
I^anB  for  such  relocation,  and  asked  that  the 
$6,450,000  which  the  Congress  had  author- 
ised for  an  annex  to  the  present  four- 
bulldlng  complex  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

With  the  new  building,  aa  propoaed  by  the 
Public  Printer,  all  materials  handling  woiUd 
be  confined  to  the  ground  level.  IVanspor- 
tatlon  of  stock,  therefore,  would  be  only  on 
a  horizontal  plane  from  receipt  of  paper 
through  succeeding  printing  and  binding 
operations  and,  finally,  to  shipping  and  de- 
livery. This  Is  the  key  factor  to  the  sub- 
stantial savings  expected  of  this  plan. 


RCCOMMXNDXD  BT  FTTBUC  PBHTIBI 

Lighter  supporting  operations.  Including 
administrative  offices,  could  then  be  ar- 
ranged over  this  area  on  the  second  leveL 
Because  of  the  economies  which  could  be 
realized  by  operating  In  a  two-story  buUd- 
Ing,  the  Public  Printer  felt  It  was  Inciunbent 
upon  him  to  recommend  this  ooiirse  of 
action. 

The  cost  of  new  faclUtiee  for  the  OPO,  in- 
cluding the  two-story  building,  U  estimated 
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at  about  %4!t  mnnon.  An  annual  lavlng  of 
$3  million  !•  anticipated  In  comparing  pres- 
ent operating  coeta  with  the  coeta  of  produc- 
tion In  the  two-*tory  building.  An  addi- 
tional fringe  benefit,  that  of  vacating  much 
needed  downtown  office  space  for  more  ap- 
propriate use,  Is  estimated  to  be  worth  an 
additional  tl.S  million.  This  makes  a  total 
of  94.5  million  that  can  be  saved  annually 
by  movmg  the  QPO  to  an  area  where  elbow 
room  would  be  available. 

Coat  of  the  project  would  be  recovered 
from  the  savings  In  about  10  years.  And 
after  the  cost  was  recovered,  the  savings 
would  continue  to  be  returned  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  project.  Incidentally,  has 
bean  authorized  by  both  the  Bouse  and  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committees. 

The  OPO  expects  to  continue  Its  long-es- 
tablished policy  of  buying  specialty  printing, 
and  book  and  job  printing  which  lends  It- 
self to  procurement  from  commercial  sources, 
consistent  with  law  and  the  prudent  expend- 
iture of  public  funds.  In  the  last  fiscal  year, 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  total  volume  of 
printing  and  binding  ordered  from  the  OPO 
was  obtained  from  the  conunerclal  printing 
industry. 

Whether  the  OPO  moves  to  a  new  build- 
ing or  stays  In  the  present  complex  there  will 
be  no  change  In  the  OPO's  procxirement  of 
commercial  printing.  The  question  is  simply 
whether  to  continue  to  operate  in  the  pres- 
ent Inadequate  and  obsolete  plant,  with  Its 
coneomltant  needless  loss  of  M-S  million 
per  year,  or  construct  a  modernly  designed 
and  engineered  building  and  effect  that  sav- 
ing. 

HAS  AGRICULTURE  COME  TO  A 
TURN  IK  THE  ROAD? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  week.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
share  the  spealdng  platform  at  the  1966 
annoal  convention  of  the  National  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association  In  Omaha  with 
Mr.  Carroll  P.  Streeter,  editor  of  the 
Farm  Journal. 

As  most  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
the  Farm  Journal  Is  one  of  America's 
outstanding  agricultural  publications. 
Its  large  circulation  and  the  high  respect 
for  Its  accuracy  and  objectivity  make  its 
editorial  voice  one  of  the  most  authori- 
tative In  its  field. 

Mr.  Streeter's  thoughtful  address. 
"Have  We  Come  to  a  Turn  In  the  Road?" 
left  a  deep  impression  on  those  at  the 
convention.  Including  this  Senator. 

Based  on  his  39  years  of  experience  as 
a  reporter  and  editor  of  this  highly  re- 
spected publication,  Mr.  Streeter  was  able 
to  present  an  accurate  and  revealing  de- 
scription of  agriculture  in  our  country  to- 
day and  its  prospects  for  the  future. 

He  laid  particular  sti^ss  on  the  fact 
that  farm  surpluses,  a  problem  which  has 
been  plaguing  American  agriculture  for 
decades,  have  largely  disappeared.  In 
fact,  Just  the  reverse  is  happening,  short- 
ages are  beginning  to  appear.  Mr. 
Streeter  then  made  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  conditions  which  have  resulted  In 
this  dramatic  turn  of  events. 

In  detailing  world  agricultural  produc- 
tion trends  and  contrasting  them  with 
world  population  trends  and  projected 
needs  for  food.  Mr.  Streeter  brought 
home  a  point  which  presents  our  coun- 
try and  the  Cofigress  with  a  most  seri- 
ous and  challenging  situation.    He  said: 

The  people  who  control  farming  in  the 
United  States  are  going  to  do  much  to  shape 
the  destiny  of  the  world. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Streeter's  remarks  entitled, 
'•Have  We  Come  to  a  Turn  In  the  Road?" 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ou>,  as  follows: 

Hats  We  Ck>ics  to  a  Tdkk  or  ths  Road? 
(By  CarroU  P.  Streeter) 

(Editob'b  Note. — An  address  by  CarroU  P. 
Streeter.  editor  of  Farm  Journal,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  at  the  19S6  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  February  18, 1966.) 

The  title  of  my  talk,  "Have  We  Come  to  a 
Tvim  In  the  Road?"  Is  phrased  as  a  question. 
But  actually  there  is  no  doubt  about  It.  We 
have  come  to  a  tiirn,  aU  right,  and  It's  a 
momentous  one. 

On  the  one  hand,  farming  in  this  country 
is  coming  over  the  top  of  the  hlU,  and  pros- 
pects have  never  looked  so  bright.  At  the 
same  time  mllUons  of  people  In  half  the 
world  face  the  very  real  threat,  not  too  far 
otr,  not  Just  of  continued  hunger  but  of 
actual  starvation. 

I  want  to  discuss  both  the  bright  and  the 
dark  sides  of  the  picture  and  then  suggest 
some  things  I  believe  we  need  do  if  we  are 
to  keep  either  our  own  prosperity  or  help 
others. 

On  the  domestic  farm  scene  when  have  we 
ever  done  better?  In  a  business  as  big  as 
agriculture,  extending  to  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  United  States  and  involving 
some  250  commercial  products  or  more, 
things  are  never  good  all  over  at  the  same 
time.  But  neither  are  they  bad  all  over  at 
Once.  In  the  39  years  I've  been  roaming 
over  this  country  lui  a  farm  magazine  man 
I've  never  seen  so  many  farmers  and  ranch- 
men doing  so  well  at  any  one  moment  as 
this  morning  In  February  of  1966. 

Farm  Income  Is  at  record  heights. 

The  siu-pluses  of  food  we've  worried  so 
much  about  in  recent  years  have  largely  dis- 
appeared; some  have  vanished  completely. 
We're  short  right  now  of  dried  milk,  rice  and 
anything  containing  protein  (except  soybeans 
where  we  might  have  a  small  carryover). 
Feed  grains,  of  which  we  had  an  85  mUUon 
ton  excess  In  1961  have  been  fed  down  to 
65  to  60  million  tons  by  now — not  far  above 
what  we  should  prudently  carry  as  a  reeerve. 

Something  dramatic  has  happened  to 
wheat,  which  for  years  has  been  the  big 
villain  In  the  food  surplus  pictiu-e. 

About  a  year  ago  Farm  Journal  carried  an 
article  by  Karl  Hobson,  of  Washington  State 
University,  a  leading  authority  on  the  wheat 
situation,  reporting  that  the  world  wheat 
surplus  was  dlsa];^>earlng.  It  was  news  that 
surprised  most  of  xis. 

In  a  recent  dispatch  to  us  HotMon  now 
warns  that  the  day  of  a  severe  shortage  Is 
drawing  closer.  In  fact,  he  says,  "the  world 
right  now  Is  eating  on  borrowed  time."  For 
6  years  now  the  world  has  been  consuming 
wheat  faster  than  it  raised  it.  The  carryover 
In  the  four  major  exporting  coiuitries — the 
United  States,  Canada.  Australia  and  Argen- 
tina— will  be  1.3  bUlion  bushels,  nearly  aU  of 
this  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"In  the  view  of  many,"  says  Hobson,  "this 
Is  about  as  low  as  we  dare  let  the  carryover 
get  in  today's  world. 

"As  for  the  United  States,"  he  continues, 
"otir  carryover  next  July  1  (providing  ship- 
ping restrictions  are  removed)  is  likely  to  be 
about  650  mUllon  bushels.  This  la  about 
what  we  need  for  a  strategic  reserve,  an 
aihount  below  which  we  should  never  allow 
our  stodcs  to  faU." 

So  that's  what's  happening  to  our  sur- 
pluses. 

I£eanwbUe  our  exports,  both  for  dcdlars  and 
for  free,  are  at  record  heights  and  before 
long  should  hit  $7  bUllon  a  year.  Right  now 
we  export  the  produce  from  one  acre  In  every 


four  of  our  cultivated  land.  In  fact.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  best  poeslblUtles  for  growth 
In  American  agriculture  from  here  on  wiu 

lie  abroad,  not  in  the  United  States a  fact 

that  more  farmers  need  to  wake  up  to. 

In  recent  decades  there  has  been  a  heavy 
exodiis  of  people  out  of  farming,  and  it  u 
waU  known  that  by  now  farmers  conautute 
only  7  percent  of  the  population.  To  hear 
some  people  teU  It  you'd  think  this  had  been 
a  calamity.  Actually  It  has  been  for  some, 
but  for  those  who  are  left  it  tias  been  a  boon! 
It  has  simply  meant  fewer  people  cutting  up 
an  ever  larger  pie  and  getting  larger  slices 

Meanwhile  the  pie  Iteelf  gets  bigger  every 
year.  It  has  to,  of  course,  when  we  have  some 
8.000  more  people  in  this  country  sitting 
down  to  the  breakfast  table  every  morning— 
to  say  nothing  of  huge  numbers  abroad. 

You  know  how  bright  the  prospecU  look 
In  the  livestock  business.  Supplies  are  not 
only  moderate  but  appear  likely  to  stay  that 
way,  particularly  in  the  beef  world.  For 
the  present  and  the  Immediate  future  there's 
no  threat  of  consequence  from  Imports.  De- 
mand Is  at  record  levels  not  only  here  but 
in  Western  Exirope  and  England.  The  live- 
stock economy  as  a  whole  Is  robust,  with 
nothing  but  good  tlmee  immediately  ahead. 

The  fact  Is,  then,  that  farming  in  this 
country  is  coming  Into  a  new  day.  Not  only 
is  It  a  growth  Industry,  but  It  la  moving 
Into  stronger  hands  every  day.  There  will 
be  upe  and  downs,  as  there  always  have 
been,  but  If  we  can  avoid  a  depression,  a 
calamitous  drought,  serious  Inflation,  or  a 
major  war  the  future  is  brighter  than  It  ever 
has  been  for  farmers  who  have  the  intelli- 
gence aitd  the  capital  to  stay  In  the  game. 

Contrast  that  vrlth  what's  happening  In 
the  hungry  half  of  the  world.  While  we  sit 
here  in  the  glow  of  good  times  there's  a 
crisis  of  truly  alarming  proportions  loom- 
ing in  moat  of  Asia.  Afrloa.  and  the  northern 
part  of  Latin  America,  where  over  half  the 
world's  people  live.  And  It's  going  to  sifleet 
each  one  of  us,  even  though  we  live  here 
and  have  plenty  to  eat. 

These  people  aren't  going  to  starve  quiet- 
ly. The  desperate  chaos  that  would  result 
would  make  Vietnam  look  like  a  neighbor- 
hood argument.  Some  of  you  have  boys  In 
Vietnam  this  morning.  You  don't  have  to  be 
told  that  what  happens  half  way  around 
the  world  affects  you.  You  not  only  send 
boya  to  fight  In  a  far-off  jungle;  you  send  s 
lot  of  tax  money  to  support  both  a  war 
and  a  food-aid  program.  And  If  the  Com- 
munists, who  thrive  on  this  kind  of  misery, 
can  take  over  huge  chunks  of  the  world,  a 
piece  at  a  time,  someday  over  own  security 
right  here  is  threatened. 

What's  happened  to  pose  this  threat  of 
mass  starvation?  We  haven't  been  bearing 
about  It,  until  lately  anyway,  and  even  now 
most  of  us  haven't  waked  up  to  It. 

In  the  19S0's  we  seemed  to  be  making  some 
gain  In  the  race  to  feed  the  world's  peo- 
ple. We  know  now  that  the  gain  was  tempo- 
rary. DDT  had  killed  malaria  moequltoe 
and  thus  opened  up  farming  in  large  regloni. 
Btg  irrigation  projects  had  brought  other 
land  into  production.  The  benefits  of  boUi 
were  realized  some  years  ago. 

About  the  year  1968  the  tide  began  to 
turn.  By  1960  we  were  definitely  losing  In 
per  capita  food  production  In  the  world. 
and  the  gap  is  steadily  widening.  The  far- 
ther Into  the  sixties  we  get  the  more  fright- 
ening the  picture  becomes. 

Opening  up  new  land  has  always  been  the 
chief  means  of  getting  more  food  In  needy 
areas.  But  now  the  hungry  half  of  the 
world  is  running  out  of  new  land  to  farm. 
That's  the  first  big  happening.  The  second 
Is  that  since  World  War  n  the  boom  In  popu- 
lation— In  the  same  part  of  the  world  thafi 
out  of  land— has  been  fantastic.  Much  lower 
death  rates  plus  higher  birth  rates  account 
for  It. 
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This  statement  from  Lestdr  Brown,  staff 
HODomist  In  the  USDA  and  an  expert  in 
these  matters,  makes  the  picture  clear: 

"From  the  beglnmng  of  the  human  race 
until  1960,"  says  Dr,  Brown,  "World  popula- 
tion built  up  a  little  more  than  3  billion 
people.  Barring  something  drastic,  by  the 
year  2,000 — 34  years  from  now — we'U  have 
another  3  bllUon.  We  wlU  (louble  what  it 
took  millennia  to  produce.  In  just  34  years, 
then,  we  will  need  to  double  world  food  out- 
put, even  to  continue  at  today's  Inadequate 
dietary  levels." 

We  might  do  It  If  the  land  (were  where  the 
people  will  be,  but  It  Isn't.  Asia,  for  ex- 
ample, has  56  percent  of  the  world's  people, 
only  31  percent  of  its  aral^le  land.  The 
productive  part  of  the  world  U  in  the  North 
and  South  temperate  zones,  but  both  the 
density  of  population  and  the  lowest-yield- 
ing agriculture  happen  to  be  in  the  tropica. 

The  tropical  parts  of  the  world  have  in- 
creased yields  per  acre  only  7  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  107  percmi,  in  Noi^tji  America.  In 
the  19308  six  big  regions  had  grain  to  export. 
Today  only  two  have  any  tO;  spfaret — North 
America   and   Australia-New  Zealand. 

It's  a  sobering  thought,  and  k)ne  that  hasn't 
occurred  to  most  of  us,  tlwt  the  United 
States  has  about  the  only  slspliis  of  good 
land  anywhere  In  the  world.  The  67  mllUon 
acres  that  we  have  on  th0.  shelf,  either 
through  a  Soil  Bank  or  anniial  crop-control 
programs,  constitutes  the  woilld's  only  safety 
Tslve. 

The  people  who  control  Harming  In  the 
United  States  are  going  to  do  «iuch  to  shape 
the  destiny  of  the  world.  Had  you  realized 
that  this  Is  you? 

We're  hearing  a  great  deal  tjhese  days — and 
will  hear  more — about  taking  this  idle  land 
back  Into  production  to  fetd  the  world's 
hungry.  Many  people  are  saying  that  It's 
ridiculous,  even  criminal,  to  let  this  good 
larm  land  sit  here  doing  notihing  when  the 
world  is  so  short  of  food. 

Senator  McOovxaN  of  South  Dakota  and 
Oongresaman  Harold  Coounf,  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  are  among 
the  leaders  in  Congress  who  aoe  talking  about 
this. 

It's  an  appealing  idea  of  course:  put  this 
land  back  Into  production  thus  increasing 
our  own  business:  get  rid  of  the  Government 
controls  nobody  likes;  possibly  spend  no  more 
money  than  present  farm  programs  coet  us: 
»nd  feed  the  hungry.  There's  something 
Jjere  to  appeal  to  just  about  everybody. 

The  trouble  Is  the  answer  isnt  that  sim- 
ple—It would  be  nice  if  It  were. 

For  one  thing,  the  hungry  countries  can't 
presently  take  in  and  distribute  much  more 
food  than  we  are  sending  now.  No  country 
that  can  use  more  food  is  going  without  it. 
Before  these  nations  can  uM  more  they'U 
hsve  to  develop  ports,  transportation  feusUl- 
Uea.  and  a  distributive  setup. 

Indiscriminate  dumping  of  huge  quantl- 
ttes  of  our  surplus  foods  could  well  do  more 
long-ronge  harm  than  good.  It  could 
•mother  markets  over  there  just  when  farm- 
ers of  these  countries  are  struggling  to  get 
on  their  feet.  Furthermore  it  could  encour- 
«ge  some  of  these  nations  to  go  right  on 
<lependlng  on  us  for  food  while  continuing 
to  turn  their  own  scant  resources  to  military 
BUUdups  and  attempts  at  industrialization. 
That's  been  one  of  the  problems  thus  far. 

What  then  Is  to  be  done? 

Well  first,  well  have  to  continue  to  send 
rood  from  here — better  food,  enriched  with 
"tamlns  and  minerals,  and  probably  even 
fflore  of  It  than  now.  It  should  be  the  food 
people  need — not  just  what  we  want  to  get 
JW  of.  It  should  be  food  especially  for  chU- 
«*n.  for  nutritionists  say  that  a  child  serl- 
oualy  malnoiuished  up  to  age  6  is  maUned 
for  life,  mentally  as  weU  as  physically. 

Second  well  need  to  do  a  lot  more  than 
»»'rt  doing  already  to  step-i^  food  produc- 


tlon  over  there,  where  the  hungry  people 
are.  That's  the  only  real  answer,  for  we 
certainly  can't  feed  the  world  from  here. 
If  there's  not  much  more  new  land  that  can 
be  brought  in,  the  only  answer  la  to  increase 
production  per  acre  on  the  land  there  is. 
It  will  be  a  long,  slow  process,  for  it  involves 
more  than  seed  fertilizer,  machinery  and 
technical  know-how.  Tliose  things  can  be 
supplied  fairly  easily.  It  depends  first  on 
such  things  as  achieving  stable  government; 
a  private  enterprise  system;  a  market  econ- 
omy in  which  a  farmer  can  sell  something, 
not  Just  raise  enough  for  his  own  subsist- 
ence; education;  health;  credit;  roads  and 
waterways.  It  means  changing  attitudes, 
traditions,  and  taboos  built  up  over  the  cen- 
turies. 

Because  the  process  wUl  be  slow  and  be- 
cause the  need  is  so  imminent,  there's  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  Within  10  or  16  years 
we  may  need  all  of  our  own  idle  land  back 
In  production — those  67  million  acres  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  that  are  the  world's 
only  land  In  reserve.  By  that  time  we've 
got  to  have  agriculture  In  the  hungry  world 
on  Its  own  feet  If  a  very  large  number  of  our 
fellow  human  beings  are  to  escape  starvaUon. 
That's  the  span  of  time  we  have  to  work 
with.  It  Isn't  much  and  It  may  not  be 
enough. 

This  is  one  reason  why  we're  going  to  have 
to  be  a  lot  tougher  in  dispensing  foreign  aid 
than  we  have  been.  Too  often  we  have  said 
In  effect,  "Here  It  Is,  take  it  and  do  what  you 
want  with  it."  From  now  on  we  are  going 
to  have  to  require,  In  return  for  our  help, 
that  the  hungry  countries  turn  their  first 
energies  to  building  up  their  own  agriculture. 
You  wouldn't  think  they  would  have  to  be 
forced  to  do  it,  but  apparently  that's  the 
case.  I'm  glad  to  say  that  at  long  last,  we 
have  begun  to  toughen  our  give-away  pro- 
grams.   It  certainly  seems  high  time. 

There's  a  third  big  thing  to  be  done  and 
that's  slow  down  population  growth.  It's 
as  Important  as  stepping  up  food  production. 
I  am  happy  that  here  there  Is  something 
encoiiraglng  to  report. 

Maybe  you  saw  an  article  In  the  February 
Farm  Journal  entitled  "A  Loop  That  Can 
Shake  the  World."  If  you  didn't,  let  me  take 
just  a  minute  to  tell  you  about  It. 

The  Lippes  Loop,  as  it's  called,  is  a  ridicu- 
lously simple,  inexpensive  contraceptive  that 
even  the  poorest  and  most  illiterate  and  most 
undisciplined  people  in  the  world  can  iise. 
It  is  named  after  a  young  American  doctor. 
Dr.  Jack  Lippes,  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

ActuaUy  it  is  nothing  but  a  little  zig-zag 
piece  of  plastic,  an  Inch  and  a  half  long  that 
looks  about  like  a  piece  of  doorbell  wire.  A 
doctor  inserts  it  in  a  woman's  uterus  and  as 
long  as  it's  there  she  will  not  conceive.  If 
she  want  children  later  she  simply  has  the 
doctor  take  the  loop  out  and  she  can  have 
them.  About  IS  percent  of  women  can't 
retain  the  loop  or  must  have  It  removed  but 
for  the  remainder  It  Is  98  percent  effective. 
It  requires  no  attention,  causes  no  discom- 
fort, and  there's  no  danger  to  health.  It  can 
be  put  in  and  forgot  about.  And  It  costs 
only  a  dime.  Contraceptive  pills,  on  the 
other  hand,  coet  about  $24  a  year,  and  have 
to  be  taken  regularly. 

We  said  In  Farm  Journal  that  perhaps 
this  little  loop  will  have  more  impact  on  the 
world  than  the  atom  bomb — and  It  just 
might. 

Indian  Government  officials  think  that  It 
could  bring  India's  population  problem  under 
control  In  10  years.  There's  a  factory  there 
now  turning  out  14,000  a  day. 

In  Korea,  Formosa,  Chile,  Jamaica,  Nepal, 
and  many  other  overpopulated  parts  of  the 
world  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  loops 
are  In  use  today,  and  millions  wUI  be  to- 
morrow. They're  even  being  used  to  limit 
the  nimiber  of  sacred  cows  which  are  such 
a  scourge  in  India. 


So  far  In  this  talk  we  have  talked  about 
our  own  booming  farm  economy  and  the  dire 
food  picture  In  the  hungry  world.  But  what 
do  we  need  do  at  this  Juncture  to  keep 
America  strong?  Unless  this  country  stays 
Bound  and  vigorous  we  can  neither  protect 
what  we  have  not  effectively  be  our  brother's 
keeper  elsewhere. 

There  are  three  distinct  threats  that  I 
believe  you  as  livestock  men,  and  everybody 
else  in  rural  America,  need  be  concerned 
about.  Certainly  they  should  Interest  you  as 
citizens,  but  also  as  Uvestock  feeders,  for 
sooner  or  later  they  virlll  affect  your  business. 

The  first  Is  the  reapportionment  fight  now 
going  on  In  Congress. 

UntU  recently  you  had  the  right  to  decide 
how  to  choose  your  own  legislatures — a  prlv- 
Uege  Americans  have  enjoyed  since  the 
founding  of  the  Constitution.  But  on  June 
16,  1964,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  took  away  your  right  to  choose.  It 
said  that  henceforth  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures  must  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  population.  No  longer  would  geog- 
raphy coiuit  for  anything  m  selecting  the 
State  senate. 

Now  it  may  be  that  the  people  of  some 
States  wlU  want  It  that  way.  But  It  may 
also  be  that  the  citizens  of  some  Stateo  won't. 
The  point  Is  they  wont  get  to  decide.  A 
Court  down  In  Washington  has  decided  U 
for  them. 

Senator  Dibksxn,  of  Illinois,  now  has  a 
constitutional  amendment  before  the  Sen- 
ate to  let  the  people  decide  In  a  popular 
referendum  how  they  want  their  own  legis- 
latures constituted.  "In  a  country  such  as 
America,"  he  asks,  "is  there  something  wrong 
with  letting  the  pec^le  decide?"  WeU,  U 
there? 

If  you  are  Interested  In  protecting  c«e  of 
your  most  basic  rights,  write  to  your  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  tell  them  you  want 
them  to  vote  for  the  Olrksen  amendment. 
And  do  It  right  now. 

A  second  threat  I  would  mention  la  Infla- 
tion which.  If  we  get  enough  of  it,  could 
wreck  our  economy  and  the  livestock  bust- 
ness  right  along  with  it.  The  cause  of  In- 
flation Is  simple:  It's  too  much  money  and 
credit  chasing  too  few  goods.  Too  much 
money  Is  caused  largely  by  Government 
deficit  spending.  Too  much  credit  Is  due  to 
making  borrowed  money  too  cheap.  The 
Qoverment  can  cure  the  first  by  cutting 
down  Its  spending  on  things  that  we  can 
either  forgo  or  at  least  postpone.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  can  control  the  second 
with  tighter  fiscal  policies. 

The  economy  Is  near  the  bursting  point 
right  now.  Unemployment  Is  at  an  alltlme 
low.  Many  Industries  are  running  at 
capacity.  Besides  which  we  happen  to  have 
an  expensive  war  on  our  hands,  and  It's  get- 
ting more  expensive  every  day.  We  hear 
about  the  war  on  poverty,  but  Un't  one 
war  at  a  time  enough? 

Wouldn't  It  be  only  sensible  under  such 
conditions  to  let  moat  of  the  Great  Society 
projects  wait?  If  you  think  so,  that's  an- 
other thing  you  can  tell  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  You  can  take  care  of  that  and 
reapportionment  for  the  price  of  one  postage 
stamp. 

The  third  threat  creeps  up  on  us  gradually, 
yet  as  Inexorably  as  an  Incoming  tide.  It  Is 
the  steady  trend  toward  a  paternalistic  gov- 
ernment— or,  as  somebody  called  It,  the  all- 
mothering  state — which  would  take  over  our 
problems  and  us  right  along  with  It. 

An  amazingly  perceptive  French  phUoa- 
opher  named  deTocquevllle  saw  the  danger 
when  he  came  over  here  to  study  democracy 
In  America  a  good  many  years  ago.  When 
citizens  become  wards  of  the  state,  be 
warned  (and  I  quote)  "the  will  of  man  la 
not  shattered,  but  softened,  bent,  and 
guided.  Such  a  power,"  he  said,  "does  not 
destroy  but  It  enervates,  extinguishes  and 
•tupifles  a  people  till  the  nation  la  reduced 
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to  nothing  but  a  flock  of  timid  and  Indvu- 
trloiu  anlmala  of  which  the  government  U 
the  Bhei^erd." 

If  you  think  he  vm«  exaggerattng  look 
•round  and  lee  what  la  happening  today. 
Tou  won't  need  to  look  further  than  agricul- 
ture, where  more  and  more  farmera  continue 
to  get  more  and  more  of  their  Income  from 
QoTemment.  With  one  hand  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  beats  down  market  prloaa  for 
grain  by  dumping  Oovemment  atocka  while 
offering  farmers  bigger  OoTemment  hand- 
outs In  the  form  of  direct  payments  with  the 
other.  A  little  at  a  time  he  geU  a  little 
stronger  grip  on  American  agriculture.  He  Is 
more  firmly  In  control  of  more  farmers  this 
year  than  he  was  last  year.  Kven  llTeetock 
feeders  are  affected.  The  Secretary  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  what  they  pay  for  feed. 

Most  all  of  us  agree  that  everybody  In  this 
country  should  have  a  fair  chance  at  health, 
education,  and  a  Job.  WeVe  accepted  social 
security  for  the  aged  as  a  good  thing.  We 
know  there  are  some  social  programs  such  as 
education,  public  health,  and  care  of  the  poor 
that  the  Individual  cannot  provide  for  him- 
self that  Oovemment  has  to.  Most  of  us 
believe  In  Oovemment  supports  In  agrlcul- 
t\ire  to  stabilize  grain  markets  from  tem- 
porary gluts  and  to  stablllae  mailcets  tem- 
porarily. 

But  beyond  that  what?  Do  you  want  to 
go  on  down  the  path — which  we  are  unde- 
niably on  now — toward  the  welfare  state  and 
socialism?  Or  do  you  want,  enough  to  fight 
for  It,  a  coimtry  In  which  the  Individual 
dtlaen  stands  on  his  own  two  feet,  makes  his 
own  decisions,  controls  his  own  buslnsss  and 
keeps  government  servant  not  master? 
Which  turn  of  the  road  do  you  prefer  for  you 
and  your  children  from  this  point  on? 

That,  gentlemen,  just  may  be  the  most 
Important  question  of  all. 
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TRODBLB  AHEAD  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA? 

lifir.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
jected Catholic  joumallat,  who  has 
written  about  Latin  America  for  many 
years,  Interviewed  scores  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican bishops,  advisers  to  bishops,  and 
newsmen  at  the  recently  concluded  Vat- 
ican CoimcU  and  during  an  earlier  tour 
of  Latin  America.  He  reports  a  very 
widespread  antl-Amerlcan  feeling  with 
the  right,  center,  and  left  of  the  Latin 
political  spectrum. 

What  accounts  for  such  a  widespread 
alienation?  The  writer,  Mr.  Oary  Mac- 
Eoln,  sums  it  up  as  follows : 

What  (lAtlns)  do  not  understand  Is  how 
Washington  can  confine  Its  concern  to  the 
military  elements  of  the  equation  "The  dic- 
tatorship holds  back  the  explosion,  but  If 
the  social  and  population  pressures  con- 
tinue to  mount,  as  they  are  mounting,  the 
day  of  the  catastrophic  release  has  to  oome," 
one  bishop  told  me. 

Tou  provide  a  breathing  space  In  which 
to  work  frantlcaUy  for  social  progreas,  and 
then  you  fritter  It  away  in  buslneas  as  usual. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ob- 
servers whom  Mr.  MacEoln  quotes  have 
our  policy  8<Hnewhat  out  of  focus,  but  if 
politics  is  the  art  of  the  possible  at 
home,  it  is  also  the  art  of  the  realistic 
abroad,  and  part  of  this  realism  should 
be  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

The  salient  fact  is  that  our  Latin 
friends  are  concerned,  and  they  have 
reason  to  be.  As  Mr.  MacBoln  says, 
"They  find  the  TJB.  public  bored  with 
Latin  America  whUe  concerned  about 
less  urgent  problems  of  their  own  coun- 
try and  the  other  continents." 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article.  "Have  We  a  Latin 
American  Policy?"  which  appeared  in 
the  February  11  issue  of  the  newqwper 
of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Boise,  the 
Idaho  Register,  be  printed  in  the  Rcooao 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoso, 
as  follows: 

Havx  Wb  a  Latut  Aummxcam  Pouct? 
(By  Gary  MacBom) 
"Virtually  everywhere,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  and  from  the  right  to  the  left  •  •  • 
a  general  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the  John- 
son administration  and  a  very  wide  antl- 
Amerlcan  feeling." 

That  la  what  Columnist  Walter  Llppmann 
found  on  a  recent  trip  to  South  America. 
Our  relations  with  the  LaUn  Americans  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate,  he  sums  up.  There  is 
"an  urgent,  almost  desperate,  need  for  change 
at  the  highest  levels  In  Washington." 

In  Rome,  during  the  last  session  of  the 
coimcU,  I  talked  to  scores  of  Latin  American 
bishops,  advisers  to  bishops,  and  newsmen. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  views  they 
expressed  to  me  confirm  the  conclioslon 
which  Llppnuum  has  now  reached.  They 
find  Washington  talking  rapid  social  prog- 
ress while  ready  to  use  force  to  block  social 
change. 

They  find  the  U.S.  public  bored  with  Latin 
America  while  concerned  about  lees  urgent 
problems  of  their  own  country  and  the  other 
oontlnenu.  BarUer  In  1M6, 1  had  made  a  2- 
month  tour  of  nine  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, and  what  I  then  saw  and  beard  fell  Into 
the  same  pattern. 

The  Intensified  antl-T7.8.  sentiment  does 
not  fiow  merely  from  our  sponsorship  and 
support  of  mUltary  dlcUtorshlps.  Many  are 
willing  to  concede  that  tough  controls  are 
needed  to  end  Inflation  and  corruption,  and 
to  accumulate  capital  by  curbing  the  anti- 
social spending  of  the  wealthy. 

What  they  do  not  understand  is  how  Wash- 
ington can  confine  Its  concern  to  the  military 
elements  of  the  equaUon.  "The  dictatorship 
holds  back  the  explosion,  but  If  the  social 
and  population  pressures  continue  to  mount. 
as  they  are  mounting,  the  day  of  the  cata- 
strophic release  has  come,"  one  bishop 
said  to  me. 

"Tou  provide  a  breathing  space  In  which 
to  work  frantically  for  social  progress,  and 
then  you  fritter  It  away  In  biislness  as  usual." 
As  for  the  AlUance  for  Progress,  few  take  it 
seriously  these  days.  "Try  to  look  honestly 
at  the  economic  facts,"  another  bishop  said 
to  me.  "The  aid  you  offer  bears  no  reallsUc 
relationship  to  the  needs  nor.  Indeed,  to  your 
ablUty  to  help.  The  strings  attached  have 
became  chains. 

"Only  va.  big  buslnsss  benefits.  Bach 
year  the  gap  between  our  Uvlng  stand- 
ards and  yours  grows  wider.  Bach  year,  you 
withdraw  more  capital  In  Interest,  dividends. 
repatrlaUon  of  principal  and  InfUted  prices 
for  the  goods  we  must  Import  than  we  get 
for  ova  exports  plus  Alliance  aid. 

"Our  capital  needs  for  development  grow 
Our  available  capital  diminishes.  This  Is 
something  we  long  suspected,  but  now  It  U 
f  uUy  docimiented  by  United  MaUons  studies." 
The  mood  of  these  and  other  q>eaker8  was 
one  of  sorrow  more  than  anger.  "We  are 
going  to  transform  Latin  America,"  one  -ild 
to  me. 

"We  have  no  choice.  If  you  lack  the  en- 
lightened self-interest  to  help  us,  well  do  It 
in  spite  of  you  and— U  necessary—against 
you." 

The  confidence  that  Latin  America  can 
transform  Itself  by  Its  own  efforts  Is  some- 
thing new.  Several  bishops  expressed  It  to 
me,  xisually  In  the  context  of  what  the  Coun- 
cil said  In  Schema  13  on  man's  new  realisa- 
tion of  his  powers,  of  what  the  BrmsUlans 


caU    consclentlzacao.    the    development    of 
group  awareness.  ™ 

"Passivity  Is  a  thing  of  the  past,"  an  arch- 
bishop  told  me.  "Even  at  the  lowest  leveU 
people  are  rapidly  growing  aware  of  what  U 
happening  In  the  world  and  what  can  haiv 
pen  In  their  own  backyaitl." 

"If  the  people  In  the  United  Sutes  ever 
find  that  out,"  I  suggested,  "they  wUl  h« 
mlghtUy  relieved  to  know  they  dont  have 
to  underwrite  the  transformation  " 

"That  Is  for  them  to  decide,"  he  answered 

"They  have  at  least  two  case  histories  hi 
this  century  of  rapid  development  without 
«t«mal  help.  A  preliminary  step  U  to  selss 
all  fixed  assets  and  to  suspend  practically  all 
trading  with  the  outside.  Tour  buslnesamnn 
won't  like  that.  '"-men 

"Next  comes  the  stage  of  senophobla  then 
that  of  aggressiveness,  then  the  need  for 
nuclear  bombs  along  with  the  ability  to 
manufacture  them.  Ko.  I  dont  think  there 
ta  much  reason  to  be  relieved  at  the  nros- 
pect."  ^ 


RETREAT  ON  REDWOODS 
Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  carries  an 
editorial.  "Retreat  on  Redwoods,"  con- 
cerning S.  2962,  the  administration's  bill 
to  create  a  Redwood  NaUonal  Park  in- 
troduced Wednesday  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHiL  ] .  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  edi- 
torial and  on  the  issue  but  first  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  editorial 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjbcorb, 
as  follows: 

RmXST  ON  RXDWOODS 

In  his  message  on  conservation  yest«tlsy, 
President  Johnson  put  forward  an  exceUent 
program  to  combat  water  poUutlon,  on  which 
we  will  comment  later,  and  he  reafflnned 
bis  support  for  several  desirable  bills  now 
pending  for  national  parks  and  seashores. 

But  on  one  of  the  most  controversial  of 
ctUTent  Issues  In  this  field— the  size  of  the 
proposed  Redwood  National  Park  In  north- 
em  QUlfomla — hU  stand  Is  a  sharp  dis- 
appointment. 

"For  some  months  the  administration  has 
been  wavering  between  two  plans.  One, 
embodied  In  a  blU  by  RepresentaUve 
OoHKLAN,  of  California,  would  establish  a 
90,000-acre  park.  More  than  a  score  of  House 
Members  have  Introduced  similar  bills.  The 
alternative  plan  drafted  within  the  Interior 
Department  provided  for  a  drastically  smaller 
park.  It  would  have  afforded  no  protection 
to  Redwood  Creek  Valley,  which  has  the  best 
surviving  stand  of  primeval  redwoods.  But 
It  would  have  been  much  more  acceptable 
to  the  commercial  Interests  that  want  to  saw 
these  ancient  trees — some  of  them  more  than 
a,000  years  old — Into  limiber  for  use  as  build- 
ing material,  fenoeposts,  and  limtim-  pur- 
poses. 

PubUc  protests  against  this  timidly  con- 
ceived, grossly  Inadequate  plan  led  to  the 
last-minute  "compromise"  which  the  ad- 
ministration sent  to  Congress  yesterday.  It 
Is  a  compromise  that  will  satisfy  no  one  who 
understands  the  values  at  stake  In  the  pres- 
ervation for  all  time  of  these  unique,  mag- 
nificent trees.  We  note  with  surprise  and 
regret  that  Senator  Kuchxl  of  Callfomls 
has  agreed  to  sponsor  this  highly  unsstls- 
factory  bill,  and  with  even  more  surprise 
and  regret  that  Secretary  Udall  lends  hU 
reputation  as  a  conservationist  to  such  an 
unworthy  compromise. 

Only  43,000  acrss  are  to  be  Included  In 
this  proposed  park.  Since  this  acreage  In- 
cludes two  existing  State  parks,  little  mors 
than  half  of  the  land  would  be  newly  pro- 
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tected.  Moreover,  fewer  tU4n  7,000  acres 
would  consist  of  primeval  redwoods.  The 
Redwood  Creek  Valley  would  remain  avaU- 
stde  for  private  exploltatlon-^^xcept  for  one 
pathetically  small  enclosure  of  1,400  acres. 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  park. 

Buying  up  these  redwood  lands  from  pri- 
vate owners  would  be  expensive,  but  dollars 
cannot  be  decisive  when  the  asset  is  irre- 
plsceable.  As  President  Johnson  so  elo- 
quently said  in  his  message,  "Despite  all  of 
our  wealth  and  knowledge,  wa  cannot  create 
s  redwood  forest,  a  wild  river,  or  a  gleaming 
lesshore."  We  urge  Congross  to  take  the 
President  at  bis  word  and  to  create  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  worthy  of  his  rhetoric 
and  of  the  great  trees  that  ar«  an  Indescrlb- 
sbly  beautiful  part  of  America's  natural 
heritage.  j 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  im- 
mediately after  S.  2962  was  sent  to  the 
desk  I  Introduced  an  amendment — ^No. 
487— to  S.  2962  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Clark,  Senator  Douglas,  Sena- 
tor Gruxning,  Senator  iNomn,  Senator 
KiNNEDT  of  New  York,  Senator  Kbn- 
Hior  of  Massachusetts,  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, Senator  McOn,  Senator  Mc- 
OovERN,  Senator  Muskik,  Senator 
NiLsoN,  Senator  Nkubmcer,  Senator 
RiBicorr,  Senator  Tydings,  and  Senator 
Young  of  Ohio.  Amendment  487  Is 
Identical  to  the  Cohelan  bill  (H.R.  11723) 
which  the  Times  correctly,  in  my  opin- 
ion, views  as  preferable  to  the  adminis- 
tration proposal.  My  description  of  the 
main  features  of  amendoient  487.  cmd 
the  organizations  which  support  it,  ap- 
pear on  pages  3823  and  3824  of  the  Feb- 
mary  23  Congressional  Record. 

Those  pages  of  the  Rzcori)  also  carry 
Senator  Kuchil's  and  my  colloquy 
which  Indicates  our  general  agreement 
on  the  need  for  a  Redwood  National  Park 
although  the  bill  and  amendment  487 
differ  in  Important  respects.  We  also 
Indicated  in  our  colloquy  the  desirability 
of  hearings  at  which  different  viewpoints 
will  be  presented,  and  the  committee 
members  can  make  a  Judgment  as  to 
how  best  to  serve  the  pubUc  Interest. 


8NCC  PLANS  "FREE  D.C.  MOVEMENT" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  this  week  the  director 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee — 
SNCC — Marion  Barry,  Jr.,  Issued  a  press 
release  at  a  news  conference  saying  that 
a  new  program  was  being  launched  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  support  of 
hwne  rule.  "The  District  ot  Columbia  Is 
•till  in  political  slavery,"  Mr.  Barry 
stated,  and  he  added  that  the  "Pree  D.C. 
Movement"  Intended  to  launch  a  "grass- 
roots and  communitywide"  campaign  to 
protest  the  lack  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
ttie  District  of  Columbia.  Buttons  and 
bumper  strips  are  to  be  aold  and  dis- 
tributed, and  raUies  are  to  be  held  on 
the  streets,  in  churches,  and  in  people's 
homes  all  over  the  city. 

Every  merchant  and  businessman  will 
?e  asked,  according  to  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Tuesday,  February  22.  to 
»rst,  sign  petitions  for  home  rule;  second. 
*«wl  telegrams  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress urging  passage  of  home  rule  legis- 
j*tlon:  tlilrd,  display  "Pree  D.C."  em- 
Wans,  and.  fourth,  raise  $100,000  in  con- 
"ibutions  for  a  new  "Merchants'  and 


Businessmen's  Committee  To  Free  D.C." 
According  to  the  Star: 

All  merchants  who  fall  to  participate  in 
all  4  steps  of  the  campaign,  will  be  listed 
in  some  100,000  leefiets  to  be  distributed  in 
the  District  and  residents  would  be  asked  to 
boycott  them. 

The  Star  article  also  stated: 
Senator  Rosxxt  Btkd,  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia,  John  L.  McMillan,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  board  of  trade  were 
singled  out  as  special  targets  for  their  opposi- 
tion to  home  rule  by  Marlon  Barry,  SNCC 
director. 

The  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  stated  that  the  group  "made 
its  first  calls  yesterday  under  plans  to 
visit  the  owners  of  some  7,000  businesses 
in  Washington."  The  Post  said  that 
each  merchant  "will  be  asked  to  sign  a 
petition  in  support  of  home  rule"  and 
to  display  a  "Pree  D.C."  sticker  on  his 
window  as  well  as  "make  a  contribution 
to  a  fund  to  be  used  to  publicize  this 
year's  home  rule  drive."  According  to 
the  Post,  merchants  who  refuse  will  be 
named  by  the  movement  in  its  call  for 
a  boycott,  and,  Barry  was  quoted  by  the 
Post  as  saying : 

We  wlU  not  waste  any  time  begging  these 
businessmen  to  sign. 

The  article  stated  that  Barry  indicated 
that  the  first  of  the  merchants  who  re- 
fused will  be  identified  "at  another  press 
conference  later  this  week,  probably  on 
Thursday." 

The  Post  said  that  support  for  the 
group  was  "pledged  by  the  Reverend 
Walter  E.  Fauntroy  and  SufTragcui 
Bishop  Paul  Moore.  Jr.,  of  the  Episcopal 
diocese  here.  Bishop  Moore,  according 
to  the  Post,  stressed  that  the  matter  "is 
not  a  black-white  issue,  but  one  that  has 
to  do  with  freedcMn  and  justice." 

Mr.  Barry,  in  his  press  release  said: 

We  want  to  free  District  of  Columbia  Irom 
our  enemies — the  pec^le  who  meJce  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  do  anything  about  lousy 
schools,  brutal  oops,  welfare  Investigators 
who  go  on  midnight  raids — 

And  he  went  on  to  say : 

The  people  in  this  city  are  tired  of  gestapo 
cops  who  break  into  their  homes  Ulegally 
and  arrest  them  on  flimsy  charges  •  •  • 
tired  of  a  school  system  that  causes  18,000 
students  to  drop  out  of  school  in  6  years 
while  during  that  same  period  only  16,000 
students  graduated  *  *  •  tired  of  Senator 
Robkkt  Btsd  taking  bread  away  from  hungry 
children  by  making  it  almost  impossible  for 
families  to  receive  welfare  aid  in  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  statement  was  also  Issued  by  John 
W.  Diggs,  chairman  of  the  self-styled 
Merchants  suid  Businessmen's  Conunlt- 
tee  To  Pree  District  of  Columbia,  saying 
that  he  had  "decided  to  head  a  commit- 
tee of  the  merchants  and  businessmen  to 
help  free  District  of  Columbia  and  get 
the  vote  here"  and  that  each  merchant 
and  businessman  would  be  asked  to 
"send  telegrams  in  support  of  the  right 
to  vote  to  President  Johnson,  Congress- 
man JoBN  McMillan,  Senator  Robert 
Byrd,  and  House  Speaker  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK."  Mr.  Diggs  said  that  the 
committee  has  "set  Its  goal  at  $100,000," 
which  will  be  used  to  "run  adis  here  in 
Washington  and  across  the  country" 
and  "to  do  a  number  of  other  things  In 


our  right-to-vote  campaign."  Merchants 
will  be  asked  to  make  contributions  to 
the  committee,  and  those  who  refuse  to 
sign  petitions  in  support  of  the  campaign 
will  be  boycotted.   He  said: 

This  Is  what  we  intend  to  do  and  what  we 
are  going  to  do. 

The  petition  which  merchants  and 
businessmen  of  the  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area  will  be  coerced  into  signing 
will  urge  the  Congress  to  grant  to  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  right 
to  vote  and  the  right  to  elect  a  mayor 
and  city  council  as  the  governing  body 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  City. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  a  group  of  citizens  banding  them- 
selves together  in  a  movement  to  press 
for  legislation  which  they  deem  desirable. 
I  see  nothing  wrong  in  their  petitioning 
the  President  and  Members  of  Congress 
urging  that  certain  legislation  be  passed. 
The  sending  of  telegrams  to  the  offices  of 
Members  of  Congress  is  something  which 
occurs  daUy.  The  soliciteUon  of  con- 
tributions in  support  of  a  political  ob- 
jective is  nothing  new. 

If  the  activities  of  the  announced  new 
movement  were  to  be  confined  to  the 
foregoing,  I  do  not  see  how  any  fault 
could  be  found  with  such  a  program. 
However,  the  movement  is  reportedly  not 
Intended  or  designed  to  stop  here;  the 
announcements  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  Indicate  that  a  campaign  of 
extortion,  intimidation,  and  coercion 
wlU  be  leveled  against  all  businessmen 
and  merchants — large  and  small,  Negro 
and  white— who  refuse  to  sign  the  peti- 
tion and  place  cold  cash  Into  the  hands 
of  the  newly  formed  committee.  In 
other  words,  while  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  speak  of  the  right  to  vote 
they  publicly  deny  the  individual  mer- 
chant's right  to  his  own  opinion  about 
home  rule.  They  loudly  proclaim  them- 
selves the  self-styled  Uberators  of  the 
city  from  political  slavery,  and,  in  the 
same  voice,  annoimce  their  intentions  to 
crush,  by  resorting  to  an  economic  boy- 
cott, the  individual  merchant's  right  to 
his  own  viewpoint.  The  leader  of  SNCC 
says,  "We  can't  hurt  McMjllak  and 
Bthd,  but  we  can  hurt  the  moneylord 
merchants  of  this  city."  This  threat  Is 
ominously  reminiscent  of  Los  Angeles 
One  wonders  if  the  SNCC  leader  has 
paused  to  consider  that  anything  which 
hurts  the  moneylord  merchants  and 
businessmen  of  this  city  will  hurt  the 
people  who  make  up  the  membership  of 
SNCC.  The  SNCC  leader  says  that  "The 
merchants  are  In  business  because  we 
support  them  with  our  money,"  and,  "If 
we  withdraw  our  support  then  they  will 
no  longer  be  around  to  oppose  us."  Has 
SNCC's  leader  contemplated  the  lot  of 
some  of  his  own  followers  should  the  day 
come  when  the  merchants  and  business- 
men would  "no  longer  be  around?" 

SNCC's  leader  speaks  of  a  school  sys- 
tem that  "causes  18,000  students  to  drop 
out  of  school  in  5  years  while  during  that 
same  period  only  15,000  students  grad- 
uated." My  office  only  this  morning  re- 
ceived information  from  Mr.  John  Riecks 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education,  to  the  effect  that,  for  the 
period  1961  through  1965,  hicluslve,  the 
total  number  of  dropouts  In  junior  and 
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senior  high  schools  was  10.682,  while  the 
total  number  of  12th  grade  graduates 
was  18,245.  Apparently,  Mr.  Barry  used 
the  number  of  students  who  dropped  out 
of  school  from  the  Ist  to  the  12th  grades, 
which  would  Include  those  who  trans- 
ferred to  private  schools  and  those  who 
left  the  city  and  transferred  to  new 
schools.  In  any  event,  a  school  system 
does  not  cause  students  to  drop  out  of 
school:  the  fault  lies  elsewhere  with 
dropoutsw  In  many  Instances,  students 
are  simply  dropouts  by  nature,  and  they 
will  oontlmie  to  be  dropouts  through  life. 
It  Is  convenient  In  these  days  to  blame 
the  achool  system  or  to  blame  society  for 
school  dropoAts,  for  misfits,  for  sexual 
perverts,  iar  youthful  criminals,  but 
may  not  the  blame  He  elsewhere? 

The  8NCC  spokesman  refers  to 
"cestapo  cc^js"  who  break  Into  people's 
homes  "Illegally."  If  oops  are  breaking 
into  homes  illegally,  procedures  are 
available  for  adequate  redress,  but  what 
evidence  Is  there  to  support  this  extrem- 
ist charge?  He  refers  to  "lousy  schools" 
but  chooses  to  say  nothing  of  the  27,689 
windowpanes  smashed  In  District  of  Co- 
lumWa  schools  by  rock  throwers,  the  re- 
placement of  which  cost  the  taxpayers 
$112,868.  These  were  the  figures  given 
at  last  year's  hearings.  He  refers  to 
bruUl  cops'  but  Ignores  the  brutality  of 
mobs  which  converge  upon  police  sta- 
tions to  threaten  and  abuse  cops  for 
having  done  their  duty,  as  happened  last 
September   in   the   10th   precinct.      . 

Such  banal  statements  as  these  from 
a  SNCC  spokesman  have  become  so  com- 
monplace, Mr.  President,  as  to  be  almost 
unworthy  of  comment. 

What  should  cause  serious  soul- 
searching,  however,  is  the  support  given 
to  such  an  Irresponsible,  questionable, 
and  dangerous  movement  by  certain 
members  of  the  clergy  who  were  present 
at  the  press  conference.  In  particular, 
I  am  concerned  with  the  radical  state- 
ments attributed  to  the  Episcopal 
Bishop  Moore,  and  I  quote  from  the 
Post: 
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He  Mid  he  was  "scarry  that  thla  kind  of 
mUltancy  U  neceMwy"  but  that  aU  other 
methoda  of  dealing  with  the  problem  had 
faUed. 

In  other  words,  you  do  what  he  directs 
or  he  will  apply  militancy  tactics.  This 
does  not  sound  like  the  religious  leader- 
ship, understanding,  and  tolerance  that 
give  significance  to  our  Christian  in- 
heritance. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  cares  to 
look  the  facts  In  the  eye  cannot  fall  to 
be  Impressed  with  the  utter  arrogance  of 
these  self-styled  and  self-imposed  leaders 
who  Intend  to  cow  or  overawe  all  who 
do  not  immediately  fall  into  line,  even 
•ffalnst  an  individual's  own  better  Judg- 
ment as  to  what  Is  best  for  himself  and 
his  own  city.  The  demand  for  a  oon- 
trlbuUon,  with  the  threat  of  an  economic 
boycott  hanging  over  the  merchant  vic- 
tims' head,  constitutes  nothing  short  of 
a  high-banded  shakedown.  Those  mer- 
chants who  may  have  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  and  whose  considered 
Judgment  leads  than  to  believe  that 
home  rule  is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Nation's  Capital,  may  get  their  win- 
dows smashed  for  their  pains,  and  the 


very  least  injury  that  can  befall  them  will 
be  the  attempted  economic  destruction 
of  their  businesses.  In  other  words,  any 
means  to  an  end,  and.  if  force  is  required, 
use  it.  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  who  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  handling  and  dispensing  of 
the  contributions  that  are  expected  to 
pour  In  under  duress?  How  will  even  the 
merchant  who  conscientiously  supports 
home  rule  be  assured  that  his  dollars  will 
be  spent  in  behalf  of  the  cause?  The 
"Free  D.C."  committee  says  that  It  in- 
tends to  match  the  moneys  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  purportedly  planning 
to  spend  against  home  rule.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade's  plans  in  this  regard.  But,  If 
the  Board  of  Trade  does  intend  to  spend 
money  In  opposition  to  home  rule,  at 
least  there  Is  no  Indication  that  it  pro- 
poses to  blackjack  merchants  Into  mak- 
ing contributions  luider  duress  and  un- 
der the  threat  of  an  economic  blitzkrieg. 
If  the  "Free  D.C."  committee  can  extort 
money  for  this  cause,  if  it  can  blackmail 
merchants  and  businessmen  Into  com- 
plying with  its  brazen  demands,  what  can 
It  do  next?  Who  will  be  the  target  of  its 
next  ultimatum?  What  will  be  the  next 
cause  celebre  for  which  it  may  exact 
money  tribute? 

Who  will  be  held  to  an  accounting  of 
the  ways  in  which  one-tenth  of  a  million 
dollars  is  to  be  spent?  Who  will  be 
bonded?  What  books  will  be  audited 
and  who  will  do  the  auditing?  Are 
those  persons  who  are  forced  to  con- 
tribute against  their  will,  to  have  a  voice 
in  determining  how  their  moneys  are 
to  be  spent? 

Mr.    President,    the    actions    of    this 
SNCC  group  and  its  allies  should  now 
make  it  crystal  clear,  even  to  the  blindest 
man,  that,  if  home  rule  ever  comes  again 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  probably 
will  not.  in  reaUty.  be  home  rule,  but. 
rather.  It  may  be  rule  by  pressure  group 
The  very  thing  I  am  talking  about  here 
today  is  a  case  in  point.     The  Nation's 
Capital  was  recently  subjected  to  a  bus 
boycott,  of  which,  according  to  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  January  25,  Mr.  Barry  was 
the  main   sponsor.     That   boycott  was 
termed  an  overwhelming  success  by  Its 
promoters.    Now,  an  economic  boycott  is 
going  to  be  used  as  the  ultimate  weapon 
against  merchants  and  businessmen  who 
are  bold  enough  to  differ  in  their  view- 
points from  those  expressed  by  leaders  of 
the  pressure  movement.    What  clear  and 
more  convincing  example  is  needed  to 
show  the  people  of  the  Nation  what  their 
Capital  City  is  in  for,  if  home  rule  comes 
to  this  city,  than  the  example  of  this 
Damocles  sword  being  dangled  over  the 
hapless  heads  of  Washington  business- 
men  by    these    self-crowned    liberators 
from  political  slavery  who  have  launched 
a  campaign  of  coercion  and  intimidation 
to  achieve  their  self-declared  objectives? 
Mr.  President,  the  most  unfortunate 
aspect  of  this  battle  cry  of  SNCC  Is  Its  ir- 
responsible  fioutlng  of  the  democratic 
processes  of  government.    We  aD  accept 
the  exertion  of  legitimate  pressures  upon 
us  as  legislators  from  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  and  telegrams 
and  other  expressions  of  opinion  are 


normal  to  the  right  of  petition  and  the 
legislative  process,  but  we  are  witnessing 
here  attempts  to  Infiuence  government  br 
intimidation  and  coercion.    By  singling 
out  Members  of  the  Congress.  Includtag 
myself,    who    have    important    respon- 
sibilities In  the  handling  of  the  affairs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  by  pro 
posing  to  force  unwilling  businessmen  to 
contribute  or  be  subjected  to  economic 
boycott.  SNCC  and  its  allies  have  resorted 
to  the  most  blatant  and  unfair  type  of 
coercion.     One  cannot  accept  these  ac- 
tions as  morally  justifiable.    I  cannot  be- 
lieve  that  legislation  enacted  in  such 
an  atmosphere  would  be  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  District.    Above  aU.  a  cam- 
paign to  get  a  war  chest  of  $100,000  to 
be  raised  by  calls  on  businessmen  sounds 
ominously  Uke  Chicago  In  the  days  of  Al 
Capone's  extortion  rackets.    It  is  shock- 
ing to  see  a  repetition  of  this  today  in 
the  Capital  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
article  written  by  Larry  A.  StUl,  entitled 
"Businesses  Pace  Threat  of  Home  Rule 
Boycott,"  published  In  the  Evening  SUr 
of  February  22.  1966;  the  article  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  for  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1966.  entitled  "Store  Boycott 
Planned  by  New  Rights  Group  Support- 
ing Home  Rule;"  the  press  release  of 
February  21,  1966,  put  out  by  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, on  the  statement  by  Marlon  Barry, 
Jr.:  and  a  statement  and  petition  of 
February  21,  1966.  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  23, 1966) 
BiTSiNxssKs  Pace  Thbeat  or  Home  Rutt 
BoTcorr 
(ByLairyA.StUl) 
Details  of  a  plan  to  coerce  District  busi- 
nessmen Into  supporting  home  rule  legisla- 
tion   by   threartenlng   them    with   a   boycott 
were  announced  yesterday  by  three  local  clvU 
rights  groups. 

Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore.  Suffragan  Episco- 
pal bishop.  Joined  spokesmen  from  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  the  D.C.  Coali- 
tion of  Conscience  In  urging  support  of  the 
campaign  among  7,000  District  merchants. 

TO    AKNOCNCK    TAKGETS 

"We  are  sorry  this  kind  of  militancy  Is 
necessary  to  bring  to  people  the  right  to 
vote,"  Bishop  Moore  declared,  "but  all  other 
methoda  have  failed.  We  have  tried  lobby- 
ing, polite  talk  and  even  picketing  and  dem- 
onvtraUons." 

Banding  together  as  the  "Pree  D.C.  itove- 
ment."  spokesmen  for  the  groups  said  busi- 
nessmen will  be  asked  to  (1)  sign  petlUoM 
for  home  rule.  (2)  send  telegrams  to  the 
President  and  Congress  urging  passage  of 
home  rule  legislation,  (3)  display  "Pree  DC." 
emblems  and  (4)  raise  $100,000  in  contribu- 
tions to  a  new  "Merchants  and  Business- 
men's Committee  to  Pree  D.C." 

Jotm  W.  Dlggs.  a  northeast  barber  and 
chairman  of  the  committee,  said  the  flnt 
targets  of  the  boycott  will  be  announced 
Thursday  after  a  conference  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  major  department  store  and  s 
large  grocery  chain. 

AU  merchants  who  fall  to  participate  In  all 
four  steps  of  the  campaign  will  be  lUted  In 
some  100.000  lealleU  to  be  distributed  In  the 
District,  and  realdenta  would  be  asked  to  boy- 
cott them  "step  by  step,"  Olggs  said. 
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Dlggs  said  the  $100,000  was  being  sought  to 
run  sdvertisanents  In  new8{>«lpers  across  the 
country  "to  counteract"  a  Board  of  Trade 
esmpalgn  against  home  rule. 

Senator  Roanrr  Btbo,  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia.  Representative  Johh  L.  McMnxAV. 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  singled  out  as  special  targets 
for  their  opposition  to  home  >lule  by  Marlon 
Bsrry,  SNCC  director.  ! 

crrEs  WHITX  supppsx 

In  endoramg  the  boycott  tactic.  Blahop 
Uoore  declared:  "I  want  to  taake  It  crystal 
clear  this  Is  not  a  black  aifd  white  issue. 
There  are  a  number  of  District  reeldente," 
be  added,  "who  are  white  and  olearly  eupport 
this  Issue." 

He  said  the  campaign  was  (decided  on  be- 
cause "the  business  commutolty  has  been 
using  the  money  of  the  conamunlty  to  fight 
•gainst  justice  and  citizenship  for  the  people 
who  live  in  the  community." 

IFtom  tbe  Washington  Post.l  Feb.  22,  1966] 

Stors  Boycott  Planked  Bt  New  Rights 
Oboup  Suppoktxnc  Hoitt  Ruuc 

Plans  to  call  a  consumer  boycott  against 
all  Washington  merchants  who  refuse  to  sup- 
port District  home  rule  were  announced  yes- 
terday by  a  new  civil  rights  group. 

The  alms  of  the  new  Pree  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Movement  were  descr;lbed  at  a  press 
conference  by  Marlon  Barry, ;  Jr.,  director  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Student  Non- 
rlolent  Coordinating  Commitiee. 

Support  for  the  group  wtas  pledged  by 
Bev.  Walter  B.  Pauntroy  and  Suffragan 
Bishop  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  of  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese here,  cochalrman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Coalition  of  Conscience,  and  by  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Hailes,  executive  (tlrector  ot  the 
Washington  NAACP  branch. 

Barry  said  the  movement  win  work  against 
those  he  termed  "moneylord  merchants"  who 
have  teamed  with  "white  segregationists"  in 
Congress  to  block  passage  of  home  rule  legls- 
IsUon. 

The  group  made  Its  first  loalls  yesterday 
under  plans  to  visit  the  ownets  of  some  7,000 
businesses  in  Washington. 

SXTPPOST  OEMANSEO 

Each  merchant  will  be  asked  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion in  support  of  home  rule:  to  send  tele- 
grams supporting  it  to  President  Johnson 
and  certain  Members  of  Congress;  to  display 
a  "Pree  District  of  Columbia"  sticker  on  his 
window,  and  to  make  a  contribution  to  a 
fund  to  be  used  to  publicize  this  year's  heme 
rule  drive.  j 

Merchants  who  refuse  will  be  named  by 
the  movement  In  Its  call  for  a  boycott. 

"We  will  not  waste  any  time  begging  these 
businessmen  to  sign,"  Barry  s^ld,  adding  that 
the  first  of  the  merchants  who  refuse  will  be 
Identified  at  another  press  conference  later 
this  week,  probably  on  Thursday. 

Actual  contact  with  the  7i(J00  businesses 
and  solicitation  of  funds  will  Il|e  done  by  the 
Uerchsnts  and  Businessmen's  Committee  To 
Free  DC.  headed  by  John  W.  Diggs.  owner 
of  a  barbershop  and  beauty  ^alon  m  Wash- 
ington, 

BOARD    or    TRADE    itTr 

Olggs  said  that  the  Metropo(tUn  Washing- 
ton Board  of  Trade  is  raising  $100,000  to 
fight  home  rule  this  year  and  that  the  same 
amount  is  therefore  being  sought  from  mer- 
«l>»nts  who  favor  8elf-go<rernment  for 
Washington. 

A  spokesman  for  the  board  t*  trade  denied 
tliat  the  organization  is  building  up  a  fund 
to  combat  home  rule.  He  h^d  no  comment 
on  the  boycott  proposal. 

Barry  charged  that  those  Who  oppose  glv- 
n>«  Washingtonians  the  rlgh*  to  elect  their 
own  offlclals  are  keeping  the  «3tty  In  "politi- 
cal slavery."  I 

"We  want  to  free  District  of  Columbia  from 
our  enemies— the  people  wh*)  make  It  Im- 


possible for  us  to  do  anything  about  lousy 
schools,  brutal  cops,  sltimJords,  welfare  In- 
vestigators who  go  on  midnight  raids,  em- 
ployers who  discrinUnate  in  hiring  and  a  host 
of  other  ills  that  run  ramp)ant  through  our 
city,"  he  said. 

Bishop  Moore  stressed  that  the  matter  "Is 
not  a  black-white  issue,  but  one  that  has 
to  do  with  freedom  and  justice." 

He  said  be  was  "sorry  that  this  kind  of 
mllltascy  Is  necessary"  but  that  all  other 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  had 
failed. 

Mr.  Pauntroy,  pastor  of  New  Bethel  Baptist 
Chitfch  at  1739  S  Street  NW..  where  the  press 
conference  was  held,  declared  that  opposition 
to  home  rule  is  centered  "in  a  small  group 
of  businessmen  who  do  not  wish  to  relin- 
quish the  Inordlnant  power  over  the  city 
which  they  have  under  the  present  system." 


[I»re8s  release  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  Washington,  DC, 
Peb.  21.  1966] 

Statement  bt  Masion  Baekt,  Jb. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  press,  I  am 
Marion  Barry.  Jr.,  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  Student  Nonvlcdent  Coordi- 
nating Committee  (SNCC).  The  purpose  of 
this  news  conference  is  to  give  some  details 
about  a  new  program  that  is  being  launched 
here  In  the  District  of  Columbia — a  grass- 
roots and  communitywlde  campaign  for  the 
right  to  vote  for  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents. 

Washington,  D.C,  the  capital  of  the  Na- 
tion, Is  the  only  place  in  this  counta^  that 
is  governed  solely  by  Congress  and  where 
900,000  people  do  not  have  the  legal  right  to 
elect  their  own  local  government.  This  la 
political  slavery. 

Negroes  and  whites  have  been  beaten, 
jailed  and  even  killed  for  trying  to  get  the 
right  to  vote  In  the  South — and  for  trying  to 
get  Congress  to  pass  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  But,  that  act  has  no  meaning  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  President  ap- 
points the  Commissioners  and  the  District 
judges;  and.  the  Judges  In  turn  appoint  the 
District  school  board;  900,000  district  resi- 
dents have  no  voice  In  District  affairs.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  still  In  political  slavery. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  led  by  a 
racist  from  South  Carolina — John  McMil- 
lan, has  refused  to  free  us.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  refused  to  give  the  right 
to  vote  to  900,000  District  residents.  There- 
fore we  are  launching  a  campaign  to  free 
District  of  Columbia. 

We  want  to  free  District  of  Columbia  from 
our  enemies — the  people  who  make  It  Impos- 
sible for  us  to  do  anything  about  lousy 
schools,  brutal  cops,  slumlords,  welfare  in- 
vestigators who  go  on  midnight  raids,  em- 
ployers who  discriminate  in  hiring,  and  a 
host  of  other  ills  that  run  rampant  through 
our  city. 

The  people  In  this  city  are  tired  of  gestapo 
cope  who  break  into  their  homes  illegally  and 
arrest  them  on  flimsy  charges. 

The  people  in  this  city  are  tired  of  a  school 
system  that  causes  18,000  students  to  drop 
out  of  school  In  5  years  while  during  that 
some  period  only  16.000  students  graduated. 

The  people  in  this  city  are  tired  of  the  way 
that  landlc»-d  and  tenant  coiirt  Is  nin.  They 
are  tired  of  the  court  being  run  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  slumlords  and  not  for  the  tenants. 

The  people  In  this  city  are  tired  of  Senator 
Robert  Btko  taking  bread  away  from  hungry 
children  by  making  It  all  but  Impossible  for 
famUles  to  receive  welfare  aid  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

But.  being  tired  Is  not  enough.  Talk  la 
not  enough.  It  takes  more  than  that  and 
we  do  Intend  to  do  more. 

Who  Is  It  that  keeps  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  political  slavery?  Tbe  southern  white 
segregationists  led  by  John  McMillan  have 
gotten   together  with  the  moneylord  mer- 


chants of  this  dty  to  oppose  our  right  to 
vote.  Congreesman  McMillan  praises  Mr. 
Davis,  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  <^- 
poelng  our  right  to  vote.  The  moneylord 
merchants  want  to  keep  control  of  the  city; 
they  don't  want  the  people  to  control  their 
city. 

We  can't  hurt  Congressman  McMillan  or 
Senator  Bted  but  we  can  hurt  the  money- 
lord  merchants  of  this  city.  The  merchants 
are  In  business  because  we  support  them 
with  oui^ioney.  If  we  withdraw  our  sup- 
port the^^ey  will  no  longer  be  around  to 
oppose  us.  If  the  merchants  who  oppose  our 
rijght  to  vote  are  our  enemies,  then  why 
should  we  continue  to  support  our  enemies? 

We  have  formed  a  movement  for  a  free 
District  of  Columbia.  This  Free  D.C.  Move- 
ment will  launch  a  campaign  to  protest  the 
lack  of  the  right  to  vote  In  tbe  District  of 
Columbia.  We  wUl  distribute  76,000  to 
100,000  leaflets  with  the  following  cartoon. 
We  wUl  seil  and  distribute  buttons,  bumper 
strips  with  the  following  design  and  we  will 
hold  rallies — on  the  streets,  in  churches  and 
people's  homes — in  all  sections  of  the  city. 

The  Free  D.C.  Movement  Is  going  to  work 
very  closely  with  Mr.  John  W.  Diggs.  chair- 
man of  the  Merchants  and  Businessmen's 
Committee  to  Free  D.C.  Tbe  merchant's 
committee  will  begin  immediately  to  circu- 
late a  merchants  petition  to  free  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Mr.  Diggs  wUl  talk  about  that 
himself  a  bit  later).  The  Pree  D.C  Move- 
ment has  agreed  to  launch  a  boycott  against 
those  merchants  who  do  not  sign  the  free 
District  of  Columbia  petition  and  display  the 
free  District  of  Columbia  emblem  In  their 
windows. 

We  don't  Intend  to  wait;  we  are  going  to 
begin  this  program  now.  Our  enemies  are 
going  to  make  this  seem  Uke  a  black-white 
Issue,  but  It  Is  not.  This  is  a  fight  between 
those  who  want  the  right  to  vote  and  those 
who  would  keep  us  In  political  slavery — be 
they  black  or  white. 

Finally,  there  are  rtunors  presently  circu- 
lating that  I  am  Interested  In  political  office 
In  this  city.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  am  not  Interested  In  poUtlcal  offlc* 
and  that  I  have  no  desire  to  run  for  any 
office  here  or  in  any  other  city.  I  am  Inter- 
ested in  and  will  work  for  the  day  when  reel- 
dents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the 
right  to  vote. 

Statement  or  Johm  W.  Diooa,   CHAnujur, 
Merchants  and  Businessmen's  Committeb 
To  Free  D.C.  Pebruart  21,  1966 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  John  W. 
Diggs.     I  am  50  years  old  and  have  lived  In 
the  District  for  25  years.    I  own  and  operate 
the  River  Terrace  Barber  Shop  at  3425  Ben- 
nlng  Road  NE.  and  Margo's  Beauty  Salon  at 
308  Riggs  Road  NE.     I  would  consider  my- 
self a  small  businessman. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  In  this  community 
want  the  right  to  elect  their  own  local  offl- 
clals— the  right  of  self-government — and  they 
want  It  now.  Furthermore,  I  feel  that  a 
large  segment  of  the  business  cwnmunlty 
also  would  like  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr.  Barry 
when  he  says  that  we  should  support  our 
friends  and  withdraw  our  suppwrt  from  those 
who  oppose  our  right  to  vote.  Therefwe  I 
have  decided  to  head  a  committee  of  mer- 
chants and  businessmen  to  help  free  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  get  the  vote  here. 
In  order  for  us  to  find  out  who  our  friends 
are.  the  committee  will  do  the  following: 
Circulate  a  petition. 

In  addition,  the  committee  will  ask  each 
merchant  and  businessman  to: 

1.  Send  telegrams  in  support  of  the  right 
to  vote  to  President  Johnson,  Congreesman 
John  McMillan,  Senator  Robert  Btro,  and 
House  Speaker  John  McCormack. 
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3.  M&ke  a  contrtbuUon  to  the  Marcluuita 
and  BiuloeMmen's  CominlttM  To  Pre*  D.C. 

I  would  like  to  explain  the  Ia«t  point.  It 
la  my  understanding  that  the  (xseird  of  trade 
la  rauing  or  haa  raised  1100.000  to  oppoae  our 
right  to  vote.  Therefore,  we  have  to  ralae 
money  to  counteract  ttala  force  and  to  light 
foe  our  right  to  vote.  We  will  need  money  to 
nin  ads  here  In  Washington  and  across  the 
coiintry.  We  will  need  money  to  do  a  num- 
ber of  other  things  in  our  rlght-to-vote  cam- 
paign. Since  the  board  of  trade  raises  Its 
money  from  Its  members.  It  seems  only 
proper  that  the  aumey  to  support  the  Uer- 
chants  and  Buslneaamen's  Committee  TO 
n-ee  D.C.  should  come  from  merchants  and 
btislnessmen.  We  wUl  ask  each  merchant 
who  agrees  with  lu  to  make  a  contribution 
In  profMrtlon  to  the  size  of  his  buslneas.  In 
other  words,  larger  businessmen  would  be 
expected  to  give  more  than,  say,  the  small 
grocery  owner.  The  Uerchants  and  Bual- 
nessmen's  Committee  To  Free  DC.  has  set  Ita 
goal  at  tlOO.OOO.  If  a  merchant  or  business- 
man agrsss  to  the  above,  he  will  get  a  "Free 
DC."  sticker  that  he  woiild  put  on  his  door 
oc  window.  This  wotUd  show  he  la  our 
friend. 

If  a  merchant  or  businessman  doesnt  sign, 
then  we  would  turn  his  name  over  to  the 
Free  D.C.  Movament.  The  Free  D.C.  Move- 
ment has  agTMd  to  work  closely  with  us  and 
would  call  a  boycott  of  the  marchants  that 
don't  support  us. 

ThU  U  what  we  Intand  to  do  and  what  w« 
are  gotng  to  do. 

lCRW>vourAif  WAammiTOM  MkacHAirrs  aito 
BnanrnsKxif's  PnrrnoM  to  CoNoana  nc 
SuFforr  or  SBLF-OovBumxirr  poa  th« 
DianacT  or  CoLvrtanA 

We.  the  imderslgned  merehanti  and  busi- 
nessmen of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area,  hereby  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
Ublted  States  to  pass  legUlaUon  during  the 
first  months  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
»th  Congress  to  grant  to  the  clttaens  of  the 
Dlstrtct  or  ColumbU  the  right  to  vote,  the 
right  to  elect  a  mayor  and  city  council  as  the 
governing  IxJdy  of  the  Nation's  Cnpltal  City. 

We.  the  undersigned  merchants  and  bual- 
nesamen  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area,  wish  to  express  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  our  sentiment  and  our  sup- 
port for  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  all  parts 
of  our  country  and  we  wish  to  express  our 
extreme  resentment  of  those  who  have  pro- 
tf*^  to  speak  for  the  buslneas  community 
of  thU  great  Capital  City  of  our  society  on 
this  crucial  Issue,  the  right  to  vote,  the  right 
to  freedom. 

We.  the  undersigned  merchanta  and  busl- 
Q«""n»«h  of  the  MetropoUtan  Waahlngton 
area,  decry  the  cruel  dlsenfranchlsement  of 
the  cltlwns  of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  the 
shame  and  disgrace  which  this  dlsenfran- 
chisement  brings  to  our  great  country 
throughout  the  world.  We  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  ot  the  Congreaa  that  this  Na- 
Uon  was  founded  by  those  men  who  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  who  pro- 
teated  and  demanded  that  taxaUon  without 
rspreswiUtlon  end  forever  between  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  CXxans. 
We  demand  that  the  Congress  wipe  forever 
tntn  the  unfortunate  deeds  and  acts  of  our 
country  this  blot,  this  Inequity  against  Ite 
people. 

Therefore,  we.  the  undersigned  merchants 
and  bualnasamen  of  the  MetropoUtan  Waah- 
Uigton  area,  hereby  pledge  our  complete 
phyalcal  and  financial  support  to  thU  great 
cause.  We  proudly  add  our  name  to  the  long 
list  of  those  leaders  of  our  community  who 
have  Joined  In  this  common  caxise. 


Febrmry  2^,  1966 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  buslnees  is  closed. 


JoRM  w.  Dioas, 
Chstrman,  ttie  Merchants  and  BitsineM- 
men't  Commtttet  To  Free  D.C. 


SUPPLElilENTARY  MILITARy  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL  1966 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  Is  S. 
2791. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2791)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
research,  devel<^»ment.  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  lying 
on  the  desk  Is  my  amendment  No.  481, 
cosponsored  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  the 
pending  bill,  S.  2791. 

This  amendment  relates  to  the  need 
for  congressional  approval  for  the  send- 
ing of  draftees  to  southeast  Asia  involun- 
tarily. The  consent  of  Congress  would 
be  required  in  order  to  have  draftees  sent 
to  southeast  Asia. 

My  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  after  line  8,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sk.  303.  During  any  period  that  any 
armed  force  of  the  United  SUtes  is  engaged 
In  armed  conflict  or  hostUltles  In  southeast 
Asia,  no  person  who  Is  a  member  of  that 
armed  force  serving  on  active  duty  by  virtue 
of  InvolunUry  Induction  under  the  Univer- 
sal MUlUry  Training  and  Service  Act  shall 
be  assigned  to  perform  duty  In  such  area, 
unless  ( 1 )  such  person  volunteers  for  service 
In  such  area,  or  (2)  the  Congress  hereafter 
authorizes  by  law  the  assignment  to  duty  In 
southeast  Asia  of  persons  Involuntarily  In- 
ducted Into  such  armed  forces." 

At  the  appropriate  time.  I  shall  call 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  it  so  that  the  American 
people  can  have— as  they  deserve  to 
hAve — a  clear  expression  of  congres- 
sional Intent  on  the  use  of  draftees  in  the 
present  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  subject 
came  up  for  discussion  durhig  the  hear- 
ings, on  the  pending  measure,  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Department 
oT^  Defense  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  On  this  point  the  hear- 
ing record  of  this  joint  committee  is  most 


interesting  In  that  it  discloses  that  while 
the  question  was  repeatedly  raised  as  to 
why  draftees  are  being  sent  to  Vietnam 
while  the  reserves  remain  untouched  and 
while  we  maintain  a  force  of  over  35o  000 
trahied  men  in  Europe,  the  answers  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
completely  unsatisfactory  as  will  be  seen 
when  I  analyze  them  presently. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  question 
on  which  the  parents  of  draftees  and 
potential  draftees — and  the  draftees  and 
potential  draftees  themselves— have  a 
right  to  have  the  fullest  possible  debate 
in  Congress  and  which  Congress  Itself 
should  decide. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  analysis  I 
shall  review  briefly  the  facts  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  legislation,  i  have 
stated  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
before,  but  I  believe  they  deserve  a  re- 
view now. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  then  pending  in  the  Senate, 
some  6  months  ago,  almost  to  the  day  on 
August  20,  1965.  That  morning  the 
President  asked  to  see  me  at  the  White 
House.  The  purpose  of  our  meeting  was 
to  enable  me  to  explain  to  the  President 
m  detail  my  opposition  to  our  mllitaiy 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  which  I  had 
been  voicing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  a  year  and  a  half. 

I  told  the  President  that  I  disagreed 
completely  with  his  administration's 
posiUon;  namely,  that  three  Presidents 
had  pledged  support  to  this  policy— that 
there  was  in  fact  no  national  pledge  or 
an  unavoidable  commitment— that  we 
had  In  fact  asked  ourselves  into  Vietnam. 
I  also  elaborated  on  my  other  reasons 
for  believing  that  our  Involvement  was 
folly — that  It  was  a  war  we  could  not 
win — that  continuation  there  would  lead 
to  greater  and  greater  disaster. 

While  there,  after  I  expressed  my 
views,  I  told  him  I  intended  to  introduce 
an  amendment  that  very  afternoon  for- 
bidding draftees  to  be  sent  to  southeast 
Asia  Involuntarily  without  the  consent 
of  the  Congress.  The  President  ear- 
nestly urged  me  not  to  introduce  the 
amendment.  He  said  that  in  any  event 
no  draftees  would  be  sent  to  Vietnam  be- 
fore January.  After  repeating  his  re- 
quest that  I  take  no  such  action,  he  said 
that  if  we  were  not  out  of  Vietnam  by 
January,  I  would  be  free  to  do  anything 
I  pleased.  Of  course,  I  would  be  free  in 
any  event,  without  his  permission;  but 
under  those  circumstances,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  urgent  re- 
quest that  I  not  offer  the  amendment  at 
that  time,  and  his  hopeful  expectation 
that  our  troops  would  be  out  of  Vietnam 
by  January.  I  naturally  refrained  from 
submitting  the  amendment. 

Immediately  upon  returning  to  my 
office,  I  sent  the  President,  by  special 
messenger,  a  copy  of  my  proposed 
amendment  and  the  remarks  I  had  pre- 
pared to  make  in  support  of  it  on  that 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  my  letter  of  August  20. 
1965,  to  the  President. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoio. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  6 
months  have  now  elapsed.  We  are  still 
bogged  down  in  an  undeclared  war  In 
^etnam  which  threatens  to  escalate  into 
s  third  world  war,  and  the  price  of  which 
In  any  event,  in  lives  and  other  costs, 
would  be  staggering. 

While  I  disapprove  entirely  of  our 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  those  who  have  en- 
listed In  any  of  the  Armed  Forces — the 
so-called  Regulars — ^have  an  obligation 
to  go  where  their  Conunander  in  Chief 
sends  them.  As  in  the  case  of  the  600 
gallant  men  who  took  part  in  the  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade : 

Theirs  not  to  reasoi)  why: 
Theirs  but  to  do  aii4  die. 

But  an  entirely  different  situation  pre- 
vails when  we  reach  into  millions  of 
American  families  and  conscript  these 
youths  to  fight  Involuntarily  in  this 
hopeless  mess. 

Since  there  apparently  I4  no  intention 
to  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war,  this 
amendment  will  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  ecspress  them- 
selves on  an  Issue  which  strikes  home  in 
a  literal  sense. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  analyze  the  testi- 
mony which  took  place  in  the  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  this 
subject  matter. 

As  I  said,  the  answers  ware  rather  un- 
satisfactory. I  shall  read  portions  of  the 
testimony.    It  states: 

Senator  Stknios. — 

There  is  then  the  word  "deleted"  In 
brackets.  There  are  some  900  deletions 
in  the  testimony  presented  at  this  hear- 
ing which  lasted  5  days.  That  makes  it 
rather  difBcult  for  those  who  were  not 
present  at  the  hearings  to  find  out  what 
the  specific  answers  to  definite  questions 
posed  by  committee  members  were. 

AT70MXNTATION  OF  FOIICEB 

Senator  Stxknis.  (Deleted. I  On  person- 
M,  you  are  calling  In  300,000  axtra  men.  that 
l».  augmenting  our  Regular  Torces  by  that 
"n&ny.  Let  me  put  It  this  way.  We  have 
«round  2  million  reserves  In  all,  do  we  not. 
iQ  round  numbers? 

Secretary  McNamasa.  About  1  mUUon  cm 
paid  status. 

Senator  Stkknib.  And  we  ttre  having  to 
wigment  these  other  forces  by  an  Increased 
draft. 

Call-up  or  axsaivx  roacis 
Why  dont  we  caU  up  some  of  these  Reserve 
nniu?    Many  of  them  are  trained,  and  we 
aave  spent  money  on  them. 

Secretary  McNAMAaa.  Tea,  I  think  that  U 
»  very  fundamenUl  question,  Senator  Stkn- 
«B.  and  we  have  considered  It  and  decided 
not  to  for  two  reasons:  One,  we  think  It  Is 
more  equitable  under  present  alrcumstances 
"Use  the  draft,  and  to  use  men  who  have  not 
I'^ed  their  obUgated  servlcs.  About  70 
iwcent  of  the  officers  of  the  Reserve  and 
Guard  Forces,  for  example,  if  I  recaU  cor- 
JJcUy,  have  completed  obligated  service  and 
n  ttey  were  to  be  called  back  would  be  ful- 
«Ung  military  service  for  terms  in  exoeas  of 
J«>M  that  others  In  our  society  have  oom- 
Pwted.  Therefore,  from  a  point  of  view  of 
mity.  it  seemed  wise  to  avcltf  use  of  the 
'"•wes  IX  we  could. 


I  shall  presently  introduce  an  article 
from  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
concerning  this  statement.  It  appears 
that  in  the  short  interval  since  Secretary 
McNamara  testified  3  weeks  ago,  he  may 
have  changed  his  mind  and  is  now  think- 
ing about  caUing  up  the  Armed  Reserves. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Two,  the  Reserves,  under  the  conditions 
under  which  -we  would  be  allowed  to  call 
them  up,  wovUd  probably  be  a  perishable 
commodity.  You  may  remember  that  In 
1961  when  the  Reserves  were  called  up,  they 
were  called  for  a  term  of  1  year  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  In  this  instance.  If  they 
were  called  for  1  year.  It  would  be  necessary, 
simultaneously,  to  activate  new  unlta  In  the 
Regular  Forces  so  that  we  oould  replace  the 
Reserves  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  for  that 
reason  It  seemed  imdeeirable  to  call  the 
Reserves. 

Senator  Stennis.  You  have  no  plans  to  call 
any  of  them  now,  not  even  specialist  unlta? 

Secretary  McNaicaka.  Not  unless  the  re- 
qulrementa  exceed  the  levels  that  we  are 
now  planning  upon.  But  In  anticipation 
that  they  might  exceed  those  levels  and, 
therefore,  that  It  nulght  be  necessary  to  call 
Reserves,  we  have,  as  you  know,  undertaken 
to  Increase  the  strength  of  certain  unlta 
known  as  "Selected  Forces"  so  as  to  raise 
their  combat  readiness  and  have  them  pre- 
pared for  duty  If  that  becomes  necessary 
In  the  future.  But  at  present  we  have  no 
plans  to  call  them. 

Senator  Stennis.  Well,  to  consider  the 
eqvUtles  of  the  situation.  It  Is  not  particularly 
pleasant  under  any  circumstances  for  any- 
body to  be  called,  but  these  men  you  are 
talking  about.  70  percent  of  them  at  least, 
went  Into  this  voluntarily  beyond  their  or- 
dinary military  service,  did  they  not? 

Secretary    McNamasa.  Oh,    yes;    you    are 
quite  right.    They  have  volunteered  for  It. 
rcNcnoN  or  sxsxxvk  roacxs 

Senator  Branna.  I  thought  that  la  what 
Reserves  were  for.  It  Is  part  of  our  military 
strength,  what  we  provide  for  every  year. 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  think  It  was  felt 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Reserve  was  to 
fulfill  a  need  that  we  couldn't  fulfill  by  the 
draft  or  by  volunteers.  We  think  that  we 
can  accomplish  our  present  force  goals  and 
deploymenta  without  recalling  Reserves,  by 
relying  on  the  draft  and  volunteers. 

XJS*   or   KKSKBVKS   IK    NONACTIVX   STATUS 

Senator  Steknis.  What  about  the  hun- 
dred thousand  men  who  have  volunteered 
for  the  Reserve  program  In  lieu  of  being  In- 
ducted? They  are  Inductees  to  a  degree. 
They  are  put  In  the  Reserve  and  they  are 
now  In  a  nonactlve  status.  You  say  you  have 
no  facilities  to  train  them. 

Secretary  McNamaha.  Yes. 

Senator  Stennis.  You  have  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand;  Isn't  that  right? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  Let  me  check  It. 

Senator  Steknis.  Around  that  number. 

What  are  your  plans  for  them? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Well,  the  n\imber  as 
of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966,  a  few  months 
from  now,  we  think  will  be  about  136,000. 

Senator  Steknis.  Yes. 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  At  the  end  of  last 
fiscal  year  It  was  about  32,000.  Our  plan  la 
to  train  them  as  rapidly  as  our  training  sys- 
tem can  accept  them.  The  untrained  back- 
log was  46,000  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1964  and 
at  the  end  of  1967  It  Is  anticipated  It  could 
grow  perhaps  11,000  over  the  136.000  now  an- 
ticipated for  end  fiscal  year  1966.  depending 
upon  the  training  system  capacity  In  1967. 
Currently  we  plan  on  training  62.000  of  these 
men  In  fiscal  year  1966  and  135,000  In  fiscal 
year  1967. 

Senator  Stekkis.  Isn't  there  some  way  to 
reach  those  men  and  put  them  In  active 


to 


service?  lliey  have  not  served  a  day's  acUvs 
duty;  have  they? 

Secretary  McNamaea.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Steknis.  Or  even  training? 

Secretary  McNamaea.  The  point  Is  that  ws 
don't  need  them  In  the  Active  Force  now.  We 
are  taking  all  the  men  we  can  absorb  In  our 
training  system  for  the  Active  Taret  at  the 
present  time.  These  are  men  that  have  a 
right  to  volunteer  so  long  as  we  have  a  re- 
quirement for  them,  and  under  the  tmas  of 
the  present  legislation,  we  are  required  to 
raise  the  force  level  of  the  Reserve  and 
Guard  and,  therefore,  we  have  to  accept  their 
enllstmenta.    But 

Senator  Steknis.  You  have  to  accept  their 
enlistment? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  In  order  to  fill  our 
present  prescribed  totals  of  270.000  and  380,- 
000  men  for  the  Army  Reserve  and  Guard, 
respectively.  Moreover,  we  don't  wish  to 
push  them  Into  the  Active  Force  at  this  tims 
for  training  because  to  do  so  would  mean 
we  would  have  to  set  up  more  cadres.  To 
set  up  these  training  cadres,  we  would  have 
to  tear  down  the  combat  unlta  of  the  Active 
Force.  That  Is  why  o\ir  training  capacity  is 
limited  at  the  present  time  and  that  Is  why 
these  men  wUl  be  trained  In  1907  rather  than 
In  1966. 

XESXtVK   ACTITATION 

Senator  Munot.  Have  you  been  asked 
answer — It  may  have  happened  when  I 
out  of  the  room — questions  about  any  plana 
you  have  for  the  possible  actlvauon  at  the 
Reserve? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  was  asked  U  w 
planned  to  call  Reserves  at  any  time  In  the 
near  future  and  I  answered,  no.  We  have 
no  Intentions  of  calling  them  at  any  time 
In  the  near  future  but  we  recognize  that  dr- 
ctunstances  may  change  and  may  make  such 
a  call  desirable.  In  anUclpaUon  of  that,  ws 
ask  authority  of  the  Congress  to  ezpiend 
funds  to  Increase  the  combat  readiness  of 
selected  Reserve  Force  unlta  and  additional 
funds  for  that  purpose  are  provided  In  this 
supplemental. 

Senator  Mokdt.  I  ask  It  only  t>ecause  I 
have  heard  from  a  couple  of  reservlsta  who 
think,  should  they  seU  their  business  or  do 
something,  there  Is  no  reason  they  tiMuld 
change  their  economic  lives 

Secretary  McNamaba.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Mukst.  Becauss  at  the  immlnsnoa 
of  that? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  No.  sir;  there  Is  not, 
with  the  qualification  that  circumstances 
may  change  and  we  may  have  to  call  them. 

AKMT  AND  MAKIKE  POSmON  OK   DKArT  VBUXn 
KXSEKVB   CALLUP 

Senator  Truxmono.  Mr.  Secretary,  does 
the  Army  agree  with  you  It  Is  moet  desirable 
to  Increase  the  manpower  by  using  the  draft 
enllstmenta  rather  than  by  calling  up  the 
Reserves? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  In  the  first  plaoe. 
let  me  say  that  up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  met  all  of  General  Westmoreland's  re- 
qulrementa,  on  time,  with  the  exception  of 
about  [deleted]  men  [deleted]. 

I  think  the  Army  leaders  might  have  pre- 
ferred to  call  up  certain  selected  personnel, 
but  not  Including  major  combat  unlta. 

The  Marines,  In  particular,  opposed  the 
caUup  of  the  Marine  Reserve  division  unlses 
It  were  to  be  sent  Into  combat  In  Vietnam. 
Were  that  to  be  done,  of  course,  and  assum- 
ing It  were  called  up  under  legislation  simi- 
lar to  that  passed  In  1961  It  would  be  a  per- 
ishable asset  because  the  reserves  were  caUed 
for  only  a  1-year  period.  And  neither  I  nor 
the  Chiefs  would  want  to  send  a  division  to 
Vietnam  If  we  could  anticipate  only  U 
months  of  service  from  the  time  It  was  called 
up  to  the  time  It  had  to  be  returned  to  re- 
serve statiu.  So  generally  speaking,  I  think 
that  up  to  the  present  time  we  are  better  off 
having  relied  upon  the  draft  and  volunteers 
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thanwa  wotild  b«ve  b««ii  had  w«  caUed  the 
Rcanrves. 

Senator  Thttbmond.  E>oe6  the  Armj  agree 
with  you  that  It  la  more  desirable  to  Increaae 
the  manpower  by  using  the  draft  and  enllat- 
menta  rather  than  calling  up  the  Reeervee? 

Secretary  McNAHAmA.  Without  question,  I 
think  they  agree  on  the  major  combat  unite. 
With  respect  to  some  speclalUta  I  think  they 
might  have  preferred  to  call  Reeerrea. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  that  la  an 
unsatisfactory  and  inadequate  explana- 
tion of  why  we  have  called  In  draftees. 

In  Parade  magazine  for  January  30, 
1966,  distributed  with  the  Washington 
Post,  there  appeared  a  brief  description 
of  draft  practices  in  a  number  of  other 
countries.  I^ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  descrlpflon  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  the  concmslon  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRISIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectibn.  it  Is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  sending  draftees  to  Vietnam, 
the  following  is  indeed  significant: 

In  South  Vietnam  all  men,  18-38,  face  8 
years  of  military  service.  A  large  percentage 
of  South  Vietnamese  conscripts  desert  each 
year.  South  Vietnam  hires  mercenarlee  to 
aght  against  the  VIetcong.  We  support  the 
South  Vietnamese  economy.  Without  us 
that  country  would  go  broke.  Whether  In- 
directly we  are  paying  the  South  Vietnamese 
meroenarles  u  a  questk>n  Washington  de- 
clines to  answer. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  we  pay  for  the 

mercenaries. 

In  connection  with  these  mercenaries, 
we  read  In  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  an  arUcle  headed  "1965  Desertions 
Dp  in  Saigon  Forces— Total  Is  Put  Above 
96,000— US.  Aides  Concerned."  The  ar- 
ticle Is  dated  Saigon,  February  23.  It  Is 
written  by  Nell  Sheehan.  In  a  special  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Times.  The  ar- 
ticle begins : 

About  M.OOO  men  deserted  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  laat  year,  a  total 
equivalent  to  nearly  half  of  the  American 
force  that  has  been  committed  to  the  defense 
of  this  country. 

So  While  we  are  reaching  into  every 
American  home,  taking  our  young  men  as 
draftees  and  sending  them  to  the 
slaughter  in  southeast  Asia.  96,000  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  have  deserted  in 
the  last  year.  This  is  the  kind  of  war  we 
are  asked  to  fight  with  the  blood  of  our 
young  men.  when  the  people  in  the  armed 
forces  there  are  unwilling  to  defend  their 
own  country,  and  are  leaving  the  ranks 
and  deserting  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
Of  course,  no  punishment  Is  meted  out  to 
them,  and  we  Americans  continue  to  pay 
those  who  remain  in  the  service.  This  is 
a  shocking  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
Ure  article,  "1965  Desertions  Up  In  Saigon 
Forces— Total  Is  Put  Above  96,000,"  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  likewise  ask  unan- 
imous consent.  In  connection  with  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  positive  statements 
at  the  recent  hearings  on  S.  2791  that 
there  was  no  Intention  of  calling  up  the 
Reserves  at  this  time,  that  an  article 
published  likewise  In  today's  New  York 
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Times,  Thursday,  February  24,  headed 
"McNamara  Hints  Call-Up  of  Reservists 
for  Vietnam"— Indicating  that  there  Is 
little  stability  or  assurance  that  the  as- 
surances and  the  promises  made  in  one 
week  are  not  going  to  be  reversed  in  the 
next— be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.) 
Mr.  GRUENINO.  It  Is.  of  course,  ob- 
vious, since  Vietnam  is  receiving  budget 
support  in  large  amounts  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  that  the  United  States  is  foot- 
ing the  bill  for  such  of  these  mercenaries 
as  have  not  deserted.  It  Is  a  sad  com- 
mentary Indeed  that  Vietnamese  must 
be  paid  to  defend  the  so-called  freedoms 
of  their  own  country  while  we  are  con- 
scripting draftees  here  in  the  United 
States  to  send  to  Vietnam  to  nght  side 
by  side  with  these  mercenaries,  and  to 
take  the  places  of  those  who  are  desert- 
ing the  Army  presumably  fighting  the 
cause  of  their  own  country. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  France 
was  fighting  in  Vietnam  to  recolonlze 
that  country,  it  used  no  draftees.  By 
an  amendment  to  the  French  budget  law 
of  1950.  draftees  raised  under  the  French 
military  draft  were  not  permitted  to  be 
used  outside  of  the  territory  of  the 
French  Republic  except  under  a  situa- 
tion of  declared  war.  No  draftees  were 
used  In  Indochina  at  all  after  1949. 

The  United  States  with  respect  to  wag- 
ing an  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam  Is  In 
the  same  position  as  France  until  the 
fifties  and,  absent  a  declaration  of  war 
or  a  clear  expression  of  congressional 
Intent  in  lieu  thereof,  draftees  should  not 
be  sent  to  Vietnam  Involuntarily. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  correspondence  on 
this  subject  since  it  was  first  known  that 
I  was  planning  to  offer  my  proposed 
amendment.  I  have  received  hundreds 
of  letters  which  reveal  great  alarm  and 
distress.  They  come  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

I  do  not  intend  to  put  all  of  them  in 
the  RicoRD,  but  I  shall  read  from  a  few 
of  them,  to  give  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  an  idea  of  the 
deep  concern  and  worry  that  exists  In 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people  con- 
cerning the  proposal  to  conscript  draf- 
tees and  send  them  to  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  my  hope  that  Congress,  imder 
my  amendment,  will  liave  a  chance  to 
register  its  views,  and  let  the  people  of 
the  United  States  know  Just  where  each 
Member  stands. 

Here  la  a  letter  from  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, New  York.   It  says: 

DxAB  ScNATOB  QatnmNo:  I  have  Just  read 
a  corrected  descrlpUon  In  the  Times  on  your 
proposed  amendment  to  the  supplemental 
defense  appropriations  blU.  and  want  you 
to  know  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  meas- 
xire.  Legalized  Involuntary  servitude  Is  per- 
haps the  greatest  offense  against  civil  liberty 
possible  In  a  free  society  such  as  ours;  and 
for  the  Qovemment  to  coerce  a  m>>r;  into 
fighting  a  war  he  does  not  support  Is  clearly 
a  violation  of  the  13th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  prohibiting  Involuntary  servi- 
tude. The  complexity  and  seeming  hope- 
lessness of  the  Vietnam  sltuaUon  only  ag- 
gravate such  InfrtngemenU  of  personal 
liberty. 


Thank  you  for  proposing  the  amendment- 
I  hope  your  proposal  gets  the  widespread 
Senate  approval  which  it  certainly  deserw^ 

I  would  appreciate  your  Informing  me  of 
me  progress  of  your  amendment  In  the  dan 
to  come.  *• 

Very  truly  yours. 

Here  Is  a  letter  from  a  housewife  in 
Vancouver,  Wash.: 

Dkab  Sknator.  As  a  lUelong  Democrat  I 
am  fast  becomUig  an  admirer  of  yours  alid 
always  have  been  of  Senator  Moesk  and  I 
wondered  If  you  were  aware— r  bet  you  are- 
of  the  high  wages  paid  clvlUan  employers  In 
Vietnam. 

A  member  of  my  family  who  has  a  prison 
record,  and  won't  be  drafted.  Is  a  second-rats 
welder. 

He  has  signed  up  to  go  to  Vietnam  for 
3  years  with  some  contractor  banking  «5a  000 
for  him.  The  Government  can  turn  around 
and  draft  my  son.  30,  who  has  worked  his 
way  through  2  years  of  college  (suil  going) 
and  has  never  been  In  trouble  in  hla  Ufe 
He  has  also  never  lived  as  he  hasn't  been 
able  to  afford  to  date  a  girl  since  his  senior 
year  in  high  school.  He  hasn't  been  able  to 
find  a  part-time  Job  that  doesn't  Interfere 
with  his  classes,  and  If  he  did.  he  probably 
couldn't  keep  his  gradea  up. 

His  amblUon  has  always  been  to  be  a  his- 
tory teacher— which  he  has  always  done  "A" 
work  In.  Now  I  read  that  the  Army  wUl  Uks 
the  history  and  EtogUsh  majors  before  math- 
ematics and  science  majors.  He  and  I  both 
feel  Vietnam  Is  sure  sxUclde.  It  Un't  some- 
thing to  die  for.  We  would  both  flght  for 
our  country,  but  we  feel  this  war  is  wrong. 
I  have  three  sons,  no  educaOoo,  work  hard 
to  Just  give  my  kids  room  and  board. 

It's  one  thing  to  die  for  a  cause  you  bellsva 
In.  another  to  throw  away  all  your  dreams 
for  a  better  life  for  nothlhg. 

I  cant  get  a  decent  Job  because  of  my 
education  (ninth  grade).  I'm  36  years  old 
and  I  can't  afford  to  go  to  school  nlghtt  be- 
cause it  takes  all  my  husband  makes  Just  to 
feed  six  people.  Yet  we  need  two  paychecks 
to  make  ends  meet  and  then  to  read  about 
a  civilian  employee's  wife  In  Vietnam  sending 
home  S36,000  In  money  orders  In  6  monthf 
Is  too  much. 

Here  Is  a  letter  from  Arlington  Heights, 

m.: 

Senator  Ernibt  Gruinino. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dbak  Sn:  I  am  a  Uberal.  a  Democrat  and 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  President,  but  I 
applaud  your  stand  to  bar  the  tise  of  draftees 
In  Vietnam. 

I  beUeve  our  Involvement  there  Is  a  diplo- 
matic disaster  and  a  moral  tragedy  as  well. 
And,  as  everyone  knows,  we  have  failed  mili- 
tarily, which  Is  not  surprising  since  we  cant 
possibly  win  (or  even  survive)  a  land  war 
In  Asia.  Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  do  every- 
thing within  your  power  to  Influence  the  ad- 
ministration to  withdraw  our  forces. 

These  days  one  has  to  listen  closely  to 
hear  the  voices  of  reason  amid  the  clamor  for 
bombs.  But  men  like  you  and  Senators 
Clark,  Morsx,  and  Ftri.BRioHT  have  more  sup- 
port than  you  may  realize.  What  the  ad- 
ministration fondly  Interprets  as  support  of 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  not  that  at  aU.  It  li 
merely  a  quiet  tolerance  sustained  by  a 
booming  economy. 

I  work  for  a  large  corporation  and  live  in  • 
suburban,  middle-class  neighborhood.  I 
have  a  college  education,  a  wife  and  three 
children,  so  I  hardly  represent  the  long* 
haired,  "ban  the  bomb"  crowd.  And  I  have 
yet  to  meet  a  single  person  among  my  friends 
who  supports  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  In  the  dlfflcult  day* 
ahead. 

Sincerely. 


February  2J^,  196B 
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Here  is  a  letter  from  Oflando,  Fla.: 

Senator  Orxjknino, 
WfwhMyton,  D.C. 

Mr  Dkar  Senator  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
Joining  your  small  group  of  erudite,  clear- 
thinking  Senators  who  are  ubafrald  to  ex- 
press their  views  In  the  face  of  all  the  Jlngo- 
tatlc  hoopla  of  the  hawks  anfl  "me  tooers." 
It  takes  courage  to  leave  political  expediency 
tnd  stick  to  one's  honest  convictions.  Sena- 
tort  Pui3aiGBT,  Morse,  Crxtscs.  McGovekn. 
ud  you,  and  a  few  more  of  ^our  colleagues 
tit  truly  outstanding  men,  and  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  your  honesty  and  logical 
minds. 

EUenhower  naively  spoke  the  truth  when 
he  spoke  at  the  Governors'  Conference  In 
Jtovember  1964:  "Whoever  maintains  the 
ipbere  of  influence  In  southeast  Asia  controls 
the  tin.  tungsten,  rubber,  oil,  etc."  Therein 
lies  the  ralson  d'etre — freedom?  Htunanl- 
tarlanism?  Commitments  to  whom  or  to 
what? 

Sincerely, 


Here  is  a  letter  from  Kansas  City. 

Kans.:  ! 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  certainly  in  favcM-  of 
your  bill  not  to  send  draftees  to  Vietnam  or 
any  foreign  wars.  Being  the  mother  of  five 
nns,  two  of  whom  are  already  In  the  serv- 
ice—one Just  19  In  January — ^I  do  not  wish  to 
aee  them  sacrificed  after  16  T^eeks  training. 
Boys  sent  to  fight  a  man's  war,  when  we  have 
men  In  Reserve  units  who  am  well  trained 
for  these  wars. 

We  have  a  unit  of  brokenb^Arted  mothers 
ready  to  wage  war. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  VUlanova.  Pa., 
from  a  physician: 

Dear  Senator:  In  these  dark  days  with 
our  Nation  committed  to  an  illegal,  immoral, 
and  militarily  psychotic  war,  it  Is  most  en- 
couraging to  see  that  some  true  Americans 
in  public  life  will  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
Tour  stand  on  dragging  this  Issue  out  Into 
the  open  and  in  regard  to  draftees  being 
sent  to  southeast  Asia  are  moat  commend- 
able. Most  of  all  I  admire  you  for  standing 
up  and  being  counted  in  these  days  when 
powerful  people  think  that  consensus  Is 
more  Important  than  truth.  Thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  flor  all  that  you 
are  doing. 

Very  truly  yours. 


t  Wayne, ; 


Here  is  a  letter  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. : 

Dear  Senator  Gruzning  :  The  recent  legis- 
lation you  have  introduced  to  prohibit  the 
Involuntary  assignment  of  draftees  to  flght 
In  Vietnam  Is  without  a  doubt  the  moat 
Intelligent  action  to  be  taken  In  this  dis- 
graceful mess. 

I  have  personally  conducted  a  survey  and 
l»»»e  talked  to  hvmdreds  of  people  In  all 
wUks  of  life  In  this  area,  and  the  response 
liM  bein  100  percent  In  opposition  to  the 
•dmlnlstratlon's  present  polioy  In  Vietnam 
»nd  especially  the  drafting  of  our  young 
men  for  this  service. 

Considering  this  as  a  basis  I  feel  that  the 
People  of  America  as  a  whole  will  support 
you  in  your  noble  effort. 

The  most  regrettable  situation  existing  in 
<wr  State,  is  the  fact  that  our  representatives 
evidently  favor  this  warmongering  giveaway 
program  of  human  life  against  ttie  will  of  the 
people. 

I  feel  certain  that  I  speak  for  the  people 
*  America  In  conunending  you  aad  Senator 
"ATNE  Morse  for  your  effort.  May  God  be 
with  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Here  is  a  letter  from  Bei*teley,  Calif. : 

Senator  Grttenino:  This  Is  a  note  of  sup- 
port for  legislation  you  have  i»itroduced  to 


prohibit  the  involimtary  assignment  of  draf- 
tees to  Vietnam. 

As  a  Korean  war  veteran.  I  can  testify  to 
the  fact  that  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
the  army  game  and  a  sprinkling  of  luck  Is 
usually  sufficient  to  keep  a  person  out  of  a 
combat  sone.  Most  draftees  neither  have 
the  sophistication  nor  the  opportunity  to 
play  the  army  game  due  to  the  rapidity  at 
which  they  are  assigned  to  combat  divisions. 

Regular  Army  men  are  quick  to  defend 
military  action  and  to  define  themselves  as 
soldiers  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  They 
should  be  given  the  opportimity  to  practice 
their  chosen  profession.  It  Is  Incongruous  to 
have  civilian  conscripts  in  the  Infantry  in 
Vietnam  and  soldiers  In  quartermaster 
depots  In  the  States.  With  proper  training 
the  draftee  Is  capable  of  supplying  the  sol- 
dier's needs  In  the  field.  In  a  war  of  the 
nature  of  Vietnam,  where  there  Is  consider- 
able question  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
American  soil  and  Institutions  are  threat- 
ened, this  is  certainly  all  the  draftee  should 
be  compelled  to  do. 

It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  If 
military  service  In  the  lower  grades  could  be 
made  more  palatable  It  is  possible  fewer 
draftees  would  be  needed. 

Your  speeches  and  comments  concerning 
Vietnam  are  one  of  the  few  lights  of  reason 
shining  through  the  present  fog  of  World 
War  n  cliches. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  soldier  on 
active  service.  His  name  and  unit  have 
been  deleted,  for  obvious  reasons.  I  do 
not  wish  to  get  him  Into  trouble. 

Dear  Senator  Gritening:  Recently  I  read 
of  your  efforts  to  Introduce  legislation  de- 
signed to  prohibit  the  involuntary  assign- 
ment of  draftees  to  Vietnam,  supplemented 
by  your  three  logical  and  intelligent  amend- 
ments. This  letter  In  support  of  your  legis- 
lative efforts  which  I  consider  to  be  of  the 
highest  order  in  the  protection  of  individual 
freedom  and  which  keeps  a  man  from  being 
reduced  to  the  role  of  a  mere  pawn  in  the 
hands  of  statesmen,  may  have  the  insignifi- 
cance In  determining  the  successful  outcome 
of  your  bill  as  my  vote  In  determining  the 
President  in  a  national  election,  yet  I  offer 
you  my  support  because  symbolically  It 
means  as  much  In  Its  little  way  In  the  tra- 
dition of  American  democracy  as.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  actual  importance  of  your 
proposal  does  In  defending  and  propagating 
that  tradition. 

Men  I  have  known  and  served  with  In 
units  during  my  one  and  three-quarter  years 
In  the  military  have  volunteered  and  gone 
to  flght  in  Vietnam,  some  for  patriotic  rea- 
sons, some  for  personal  reasons.  I  admire 
their  courage  and  their  convictions;  but  for 
those  whose  values  and  political  opinions 
do  not  lead  them  to  this  action  your  legisla- 
tion Is  the  means  whereby  they  may  express 
their  choice  and  exercise  their  liberty. 

Here  Is  another  letter  from  a  soldier  In 
uniform,  likewise,  whose  name  and  unit 
are  likewise  deleted: 

Senator  Oritenxng:  Today  it  was  an- 
nounced on  the  radio  that  you  and  Senator 
Morse  are  sponsoring  a  bill  before  the  present 
session  of  Congress  which  advocates  con- 
gressional approval  of  any  Presidential  action 
committing  draftees  abroad.  If  this  Is  the 
case  I  would  like  to  express  my  unconditional 
support. 

For  the  past  year  or  so  I  have  followed  with 
great  Interest  the  course  of  our  Vietnam  In- 
volvement. I  have  also  read  some  excerpts 
from  speeches  by  you  and  Senator.  Morse, 
among  others,  on  this  Involvement  and  I 
think  that  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
you  and  Senator  Morse. 

In  summary  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  involvement  as  I  think  that:  firstly, 
the  United  States  became  involved  there 
under  a  President  and  Secretary  of  State  who 


were  overcome  with  their  own  antl-Gom- 
munlst  Involvements  and  acted  not  on  what 
was  there  but  what  they  thought  was  there: 
secondly,  because  our  Involvement  seems  to 
me  a  violation  of  the  n.N.  Charter  and  the 
1964  Geneva  agreements,  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause we  are  supp>ortlng  there  a  regime  (or 
regimes)  that  in  effect  Is  a  dictatorship  and 
seemingly  unrepresentative  of  the  Vietna- 
mese people.  Thus  the  same  points  that  we 
eiocuse  the  NLP  and  North  Vietnam  of  vio- 
lating are  exactly  the  ones  that  we  and  our 
allies  there  have  and  are  violating. 

I  have  not  up  onto  this  time  expressed  my 
(q>inlon  to  any  of  our  elected  representatives 
mainly  because  I  felt  that  It  would  do  no 
good.  I  must  at  this  time,  at  least,  attempt 
to  clear  my  own  conscience. 

Please  let  me  express  my  support  again  for 
your  course  on  the  Vietnam  question  and 
wish  you  luck  In  this  course  you  have 
elected  to  follow. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Chicago,  HI.: 

Dear  Senator  ORtrEKiwa;  Congratulations 
on  your  proposed  amendments  to  Senate  bills 
2791.  2792.  and  2793  which  would  provide  that 
persons  drafted  into  the  armed  services 
should  not  be  sent  to  southeast  Asia  in- 
voluntarily without  congressional  approval. 
It  will  certainly  let  the  Senators  stand  up  and 
be  counted  and  let  the  people  know  how  their 
representatives  feel  about  this  highly  con- 
troversial issue  of  Vietnam,  especially  the 
parents  of  the  young  men  who  are  being 
drafted  or  shortly  face  the  draft.  Senator 
Morse  and  yourself  have  the  appreciation  and 
gratitude  of  many  thousands  who  feel  their 
representatives  have  somehow  forgotten  at 
Ignored  their  constituents  in  this  matter. 

It  Is  also  urged  that  there  be  an  open  and 
prolonged  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  every  single  aspect  of  the  crisis  In  Viet- 
nam. Including  how  we  became  Involved 
there  and  whether  we  have  exhausted  every 
single  legal  avenue  In  oiir  search  for  peace. 

Again  I  say,  thank  God  the  American 
people  have  a  few  courageous  spokesmen  who 
seek  a  policy  that  is  Just. 

Here  Is  a  letter  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Gritening:  This  Is  to 
express  my  enthusiasm  for  your  draft  legis- 
lation concerning  making  service  in  Vietnam 
voluntary. 

I  was  chief  of  the  communications,  media 
division  of  the  ICA  mission  In  Cambodia  for 
2>/^  years,  leaving  in  late  1941.  Ten  of  the 
people  who  worked  under  me  In  the  divi- 
sion were  Vietnamese  and  I  went  fairly  often 
to  Saigon.  My  opp>osite  number  in  Saigon 
was  through  his  duties  weU  acquainted  with 
the  internal  situation. 

Here  I  have  talked  recently  to  young  ■peo- 
ple and  church  groups  In  sort  of  general  dis- 
cussions resembling  a  little  a  teach  in.  There 
is  real  doubt  regarding  the  morality  of  this 
war.  People  are  not  cocksure  in  either  sup- 
porting or  opposing  It  but  there  is  a  real 
moral  crisis.  Young  men  sincerely  bold — 
some  of  them — that  we  are  more  or  less  ttw 
aggressor. 

It  Is  not  a  case  of  they  not  wanting  to  sae- 
rlflce  their  lives  or  health  or  eyesight  or  hear- 
ing and  so  on  In  what  they  doubt  is  reaUy 
a  Just  cause.  It  is  that  they  do  not  believe 
one  should  kill  when  one's  own  country  is 
only  In  a  theoretical  and  possibly  farfetched 
sense  In  danger.  The  history  of  this  war  la 
getting  somewhat  better  known.  I  think 
many  young  men  feel  as  they  hear  about  the 
history  of  the  war  or  read  about  it  that 
they  would  have  bad  to  be  fighting  against 
the  French  if  they  were  Vietnamese.  There- 
fore they  feel  they  would  probably  continue 
to  fight  against  the  successor  to  the  French 
if  they  were  Vietnamese. 

The  moral  Issue  is  very  serious.  We  can- 
not Just  put  it  off  on  the  State.  We  are  re- 
sponsible before  God,  each  of  us.  TO  kill  In 
the  conviction  that  It  Is  unjust  to  do  to  U 
mtuder.    Nationality  Is  only  an  Incident  In 
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ttme  In  any  cms.    Our  moral  rwponalblUtT  la 
related  to  thing*  eternal. 

In  my  Ufetlme,  and  I  am  ao.  I  have  never 
known  thla  Nation  to  be  ao  aharply  and 
openly  dtrlded.    I  am  glad  It  la  dlrlded. 

The  ctnmmstance  la  proof  that  we  are 
not  morally  bankrupt. 

Man  doea  not  UTe  by  Tlotory  al<me. 
Moat  sincerely  youn. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Bridgeport. 
Conn.— they  come  from  all  parta  of  the 
country: 

,^^*f**  8im:   Thank  you  for  upholding  the 
iOMlB  of  peMM.  Integrity,  good  Judgment, 
and   democracy.     WhUe  we  are  auppoeedly 
flghtlng    communlam    thouaanda    of    miles 
from  home  our  own  people  are  beginning  to 
wonder   what  baa  happened  to  our  demo- 
cratic proceaaea  here  at  home.    The  Ameri- 
can people  dont  want  war  but  we  hare  It: 
the   American   people   abhor   tbla  war   and 
w»nt  a  negotiated  peace  right  away  but  our 
Prealdent  speaka  out  continually  for  more 
men  to  die  In  Vietnam,  for  more  bUUons 
to  be  delegated  to  destruction  and  horror 
The  American  people  are  being  pushed  Into  a 
war  that  they  do  not  want,  billlona  of  dol- 
lars are  being  spent  on  war  whUe  mllUons 
of  our  own  people  are  In  want,  thousands 
upon   thousands   of  young  men   are  being 
dragged  from  school  to  flght  a  war  m  which 
they  do  not  beUeve.     I  love  America  and 
have  always  felt  proud  of  my  Nation  but  I 
am  aghast  and  terrified  by  the  evidence  of 
dlcutorlal  power  that  seems  to  be  overriding 
the  will  and  moral  questioning  of  the  Kood 
people  of  this  country. 

Something  must  be  done  to  turn  this  tide 
before  the  United  Sutee  Involve*  the  entire 
world  In  nuclear  deetrucUon. 

You  and  a  few  other  thinking  legislators 
•eem  to  be  the  only  men  with  courage  enough 
to  speak  for  what  U  right.  Please  keeplt 
up.  Peace  has  to  be  our  only  aim  If  we  and 
the  world  are  to  survive.  Think  of  what 
could  be  accomplished  In  AaU  with  «13  bU- 
uon  In  food  and  medical  help  as  opposed 
to  bomb*.  "»'»~««i 

I  hope  you  wUl  pnm  for  your  amendment 
to  forbid  sending  draftees  to  South  Vietnam 
against  their  will.  In  the  light  of  all  the 
mixed,  moral  feelings  of  the  people  In  re- 
gard to  this  Ul-advlaed  and  horrendous  meas 
It  seems  the  only  just  thing  to  do. 

I  hope  you  will  press  further  for  a  recaU 
Of  unlimited  powers  such  as  President  John- 
eon  seems  to  think  he  should  poMeas  Viet- 
nam could  be  repeated  throughout  the  world 
Dictator*  have  this  prerogaUve:  prealdente  of 
a  democracy  should  not. 
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dlcate  opposition  to  the  present  poUcy  of 
open-ended  eecalaUon  of  the  war  la  Vietnam 
as  well  as  humane. 

It  Is  very  odd  that  one  has  to  depend  on 
word  of  mouth  for  Importont  news  such  as 
thta.  I  have  followed  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearings  on  television 
almost  m  their  entirety  and  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  reporte  on  related  mat- 
ters In  the  press.  Not  one  word  have  I  seen 
of  your  proposal  with  regard  to  the  draft 
It  la  only  because.  In  a  reply  to  a  letter  to 
you  written  by  an  acquaintance  you  en- 
closed a  copy  of  your  amendment,  and  that 
I  chanced  to  speak  to  her  today,  that  I 
learned  of  It.  No  doubt  you  regret  even  more 
strongly  than  we  do  the  seemingly  total  si- 
lence that  has  greeted  your  proposal. 

My  husband  and  I  thank  you  deeply  for 
this  effort,  as  well  as  for  your  many  others, 
to  force  reassessment  of  our  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. We  have  long  admired  you  for  your 
attempts,  along  with  Senator  Mobse'b,  to  In- 
ject reaaon  Into  our  foreign  policy.  We  hone 
you  win  continue.  •—     .»  »y^ 

Sincerely  yours. 


Here  ia  one  from  New  York  City: 

DxAa  Sbnatos  OauurDro:  While  you  are 
not  "my"  (New  Tork)  Senator,  your  efforte 
on  behaU  of  peace  and  rational  behavior  are 
really  universal. 

It  la  In  thU  context  that  we  write  you  to 
thank  you  and  teU  you  we  feel  encouraged 
by  leaders  of  your  Uk— attempting  to  hold 
the  future  for  us— and  our  children. 

Please  accept  our  warm  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation for  all  that  you  do  on  behalf  at  an 
adult  and  mature  society. 
Cordially. 


Here  Is  one  from  Oakland,  Calif.: 

Dm  SKNAToa  Qruxnino:  May  I  compll- 
S?i.^»^°°  ^^"^  "Uggeeted  amendment  to 
the  mUlltary  pay  bill— concerning  the  assign- 
ment of  draftees  to  Vietnam  wlthoutcon- 
gresalonal  consent. 

According  to  the  newspaper  accounte  which 
I  found  the  reasoning  which  you've  advanced 

Senate  win  Join  with  you  In  support  of  thla 
proposed  amendment. 

I  do  hope  that  we  will  be  hearing  more  of 
thU  amendment  and  I  must  teU  you  that  I 
always  find  your  statemenu  concerning  for- 
eign and  internal  poUcy  extremely  incisive 
and  thought  provoking.  Will  continue  to 
look  for  them  with  great  Interest. 
Sincerely, 


Your  ncorH  of  opposltian  to  thU  hontfr 
Ing  war  U  ao  outstanding  that  rep,tm„ 
applause  seems  redundant,  yst  I  feel  It  il 
Important  that  you  know  that  you  have  «- 
support  of  many— and  I  beUeve  of  many  vm, 
have  not  heard  from.  I  have  been  dolii; 
considerable  amount  of  traveling  by  biu 
lately  and  wearing  peace  buttons,  find  mvi^ 
conversing  with  strangers  about  the  \!v 
These  conversaUons  seem  Invariably  to  b* 
with  people  who  don't  write  to  the  Govern 
ment.  but  who  are  extremely  distressed  st 

^mlmJt^  "^""^  '"  •  "P^^  ^'^^ 

I  might  add  that  I  do  what  I  can  to  broaden 
the  knowledge  of  the  war  of  as  many  peopi. 
as  I  can  and  any  reprlnte  of  your  spew^ 
you  could  send  me  would  be  put  to  use  and 
greaUy  appreciated. 

In  any  case,  thanks  again  from  a  grateful 

sincerely. 

Here  is  one  from  Chicago: 
r>«A«  SxNAToa  OauEioNo:  I  want  to  thank 
you  and  encourage  you  In  your  attempts  to 
bring  a  UtUe  sense  Into  our  Vietnam  poller 
Your  bUl  which  prohlblte  sending  unwumi 
draftees  without  the  approval  of  Congresj 
Into  this  oonfUct  Is  an  admirable  measure. 
There  are  young  men  who  see  some  point 
In  this  war  and  can  risk  theU-  Uves  In  It 
without  risking  the  moral  foundations  of 
their  llvee.    There  are  others,  however,  who, 
for  very  good  reasons,  are  convinced  that 
the  campaign  In  Vietnam  Is  wholly  destruc- 
tive to  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  there- 
fore imjust  and  detrimental  to  our  proper 
goals  as  a  naUon.    Forcing  these  young  men 
to  die  In  Vietnam  amovmte  to  forcing  them 
to  give  up  the  usefulness  and  meaning  of 
their  promising  Uves,  and  to  see  themselves 
as  marked  for  a  stupid,  useless,  and  mean- 
ingless  death.     No   government   should  tie 
permitted  to  do  such  violence  to  the  moral 
fiber  of  those  It  represenu. 

Thank  you  and  thank  you  again,  for  resl- 
Ulng  this,  and  good  luck  in  your  effort*  to 
make  other*  accept  It. 
Sincerely, 
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Here  Is  a  letter  from  Power.  Mont. : 

Dka«  8ia»ATOB  aamwwo:  We  support  re- 
•pect.  and  thank  you  for  the  stand  you  have 
taken  on  peace  at  a  tUne  when  people  are 
not  fully  aware  of  the  truth  or  the  con- 
sequences. The  Senate  hearing*  must  go  on 
and  must  be  televlswl  and  reported  to  the 
American  people.     The  first  day  the  debate 

r^  Ji*,?»!?'  ^  "^  *"**•  '°"1«^  ReUUons 
Committee  room  was  on  television  we  were 
•o  glued  to  our  sete  that  we  were  unable 
to  do  any  work  except  the  bare  essentials 
We  support  wholeheartedly  your  bUl  to 
•mend  the  draft  Uw  so  as  to  prohibit  draftees 
oeeent  to  Vietnam  against  their  wish  unlaM 
Ooogress  approves.  Thank  you 
Slnoervly  youn. 

Here  Is  a  letter  from  Eugene,  Oreg. : 

Dm    SBNAToa    OauKNiNo:    I    have    just 

i»m»a,  by  mere  chance,  thla  morning  that 

you  have  proposed  an  amendment  orresolu- 

Mon  In  coniMotlon  with  the  mlUtory  assist- 

SSS'unl^  V***  r"'**  »*'*  dntftees^the  op- 
pwtunltT  to  volunteer  to  flght  in  Vletmun 
rather  than  to  be  sent  there  under  oiden 
It  seems  to  m*  to  be  an  Inspired  way  to  In- 


mS^*"  on«  from  neighboring  Virginia; 

X>K*«  SWAiOK  OaoiKiNo:  I  have  read  about 
your  propowd  bUl  which  would  make  it^- 
e«ary  for  men  who  have  enlisted  in  the  UJ3 
services  to  make  this  their  career,  or  way  t<i 
earn  a  Uvlng  or  way  of  life,  to  go  to  Vietnam 
before  sending  fresh,  new  dnrftee.  who  have 
no  choice  but  to  do  as  told. 

***y  l»*y  tbat  this  makes  sense  to  me,  and 
^  ^  J,  '''"■^'  I  »upport  this  bUl  whole- 
heartedly, and  will  write  to  support  such  a 
bill  to  anyone  that  you  would  feel  would  be 
of  Influence  In  ito  passage. 

Here  is  one  from  Seven  Valleys.  Pa. : 
E*A«  Skmatob  QaxTwxnta:  I  am  writing  to 
upland  your  proposal  that  only  volunteer* 
and  not  drafteee  be  sent  to  Vietnam  without 
the  consent  of  Congress.  ^^  wnoiout 

I  am  also  writing  as  a  member  of  the 
WOTien  s  International  League  for  Peace  and 
I-^eedom  who  attended  the  legislative  seml- 
°*'  ^P^*  ''***  •^'^  t^  leglsUttve  lunch- 
eon Wednesday  and  greatly  appreciated  your 
stetemente  there. 


Here  is  one  from  Rocky  River,  Ohio: 
DaAK  Sib:  I  hereby  wish  to  e]q>reas  com- 
plete approval  of  your  propoeal  to  bar  the 
sending  of  draftees  to  southeast  Asia  without 
congressional  consent. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Here  is  one  from  Madison,  Wis.: 
Dba«  SKf  AToa  QBtTKNiMG :  Por  the  last  year 
or  so  I  have  been  foUowlng  your  statements 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  have  been 
very  much  encouraged  by  what  you  have 
said.  Yoiu-  recent  propoeal  which  Is  coming 
up  before  the  Senate  aoon  to  keep  any  draft- 
ees from  being  sent  to  Vietnam  without  the 
consent  of  Oongrees  again  gave  me  hope  that 
perhapa  there  can  be  foimd  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement for  the  war  In  the  Immediate  future. 
I  only  wish  that  more  Senators  and  Con- 
greesmen  for  that  matter,  would  have  the 
courage  to  speak  against  the  policy  of  our 
Oovernment  In  southeast  Asia,  which  can 
only  lead  to  noore  bloodshed  and  to  further 
slighting  of  much  more  Important  world  and 
domestic  problems. 

Here  is  one  from  Denison  University, 
in  Granville.  Ohio: 

DsAB  SxNATOB  Obukwuim:  You  are  to  be 
very  highly  commended  for  Introducing  leg- 
lalatlon  that  would  prevent  the  sending  of 
draftees  to  Vietnam  against  their  wills  with- 
out congressional  approval.  I  should  also 
like  more  generally  to  commend  you  for  your 
outepokenness  against  our  counti7's  position 
In  Vletnano. 


My  own  position  Is  that  our  military  In- 
tervention In  the  affairs  of  Vietnam  Is  cruel 
sad  totally  unjustifiable  la  moral  terms 
tnd  that  we  should  withdraw  our  troops  and 
military  conunltment  unilaterally  and  Im- 
mediately. I  am  not  for  withdrawal  in  the 
jense  of  noncommltment.  however,  for  I  be- 
lieve our  coimtry  should  offer  nonmllltary 
aid  to  all  of  Vietnam  and  to  all  Vietnamese, 
whether  their  allegiance  b«  with  Saigon, 
Hanoi,  or  the  Vletcong. 

rm  glad  there  are  people  JUke  you  In  the 
Senate:  I  only  wlah  there  wdra  more  of  you. 
Keep  up  the  good  (nonviolent)  flght. 
Sincerely  your*,  l  i 

tI  • 

Here  is  one  from  Tlllamiook.  Oreg.: 

IIT  Dkab  Sknatob  Oboxninc;  I  am  address- 
ing this  letter  to  you  because  of  the  hope 
you  have  stirred  In  my  heart  when  I  read  in 
our  dally  newspaper  you  would  oppose  send- 
ing our  boys  to  Vietnam  as  draftees. 

There  has  not  been  mudh  hope  In  my 
heart  for  a  good  many  months.  We  moth- 
ers of  boys  endangered  by  the  draft  don't 
reall;  live.  We  Just  exist.  During  the  last 
war  my  brothers  (dedicated,  purposeful, 
acholarly  young  men)  served  long  and  faith- 
fully. I  watohed  my  wonderful  mother  fall 
before  our  very  eyee  as  the  war  years  took 
their  toll.  I  have  since  then  shelved  these 
hellish  memories  In  the  deepest,  darkest  re- 
oeesee  of  my  mind  wishing  that  such  a  world 
of  sorrowing  could  somehow  serve  some  use- 
ful purpose.  We  can't  live  In  the  past.  But 
that  la  exactly  what  our  President  and  cer- 
tain others  have  condemned  us  to.  To  broad- 
caBt  a  message  of  peace  and  then  refuse  to 
discuss  peace  with  the  enemy.  To  send  out 
our  boys  to  flght  and  die  when  the  President 
wUl  not  meet  and  amicably  discuss  peace- 
able settlement  of  our  problems.  We  as  a 
nation  may  be  leaders  In  Industry,  commerce, 
or  military  might  but  we  ajre  not  a  truly 
great  nation  imtll  we  clothe  ourselves  in  the 
raiment  of  humility  and  lead  all  nations  In 
the  quest  for  peace — that ,  priceless  goal 
worthy  of  all  men's  hearte. 

As  a  mother  and  a  hardworking  oflloer  In 
the  Democratic  Party  I  beg  your  every  effort 
be  directed  toward  removing  ourselves  from 
Vietnam  where  we  stand  despised  by  all  our 
fellowmen.  We  have  erred  and  greatness 
lies  In  how  we  face  our  problems  now.  His- 
tory will  record  those  who  etand  steadfast 
and  courageously  In  the  gwat  battle  for 
peace  not  military  victory. 

God  bless  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

I  think  that  Is  a  very  wdnderful  letter 
from  a  constituent  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  written  from  the 
heart. 

Ut.  morse.    Mr.  Presl4ent,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  11 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    I  ylel<il 

Mr  MORSE.  I  did  not  want  to  In- 
terrupt the  Senator  from  Alaska,  but 
Just  listen.  However,  the  comment  he 
nas  made  about  the  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  from  Tillamook.  Oreg., 
»nd  one  from  Eugene.  Oreg. — and  there 
*re  many  similar  letters  In  my  flies — 
cause  me  to  take  only  a  moment  to  tell 
the  Senator  tmd  to  tell  the  people  of  the 
country,  through  this  Recomd,  why  I  was 
proud  to  join  in  cosponsorlng  his  amend- 
ment. Many  people  do  not  understand 
«iat  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
^J^tor  from  Oregon  take  the  position 
wat  a  line  of  demarcatioD  is  Justifiably 
orawn  between  enlisted  men  and  drafted 
JMn.  I  think  it  is  most  imfortunate 
that  we  have  any  enlisted  men  at  all  over 


there,  for  reasons  I  shall  set  forth  In  Just 
a  moment. 

But  the  Senator  from  Alaska  this 
morning  has  made  the  Rxcoro  crystal 
clear.  We  are  drafting  men  also. 
Drafted  men  are  not  volunteering.  These 
men  are  being  taken  in  by  conscription 
imder  a  draft  law.  They  are  being  sent 
into  a  war  zone  where  we  have  no  right 
to  be,  and  never  have  had  any  right  to 
be.  We  are  sending  boys  to  their  death 
without  a  declaration  of  war  in  open 
violation  of  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  have  urged  that  at 
least  sending  men  to  war  ought  to  be 
regularized.  Congress  ought  to  make 
up  its  mind  whether  we  are  going  to  de^ 
Clare  war  or  not  declare  war.  The  Presi- 
dent should  make  up  his  mind  whether 
or  not  he  is  going  to  send  us  a  war 
message,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  did  on 
April  2, 1917,  when  he  sent  one  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  recommending  war 
against  Germany.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  message  Woodrow  Wilson  said  he 
was  without  constitutional  authority  to 
make  war  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war. 

This  Is  an  elementary  principle  of  con- 
stitutional law. 

Then,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  fol- 
lowing Pearl  Harbor,  sent  Congress  a  war 
message  asking  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

That  is  the  position  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  and  I  know  it  is  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Qruxninc].  who  really  has  been  my 
leader  and  teacher  in  this  historic  debate 
that  has  been  going  on  now  well  over  2 
years.  He  and  I,  now  joined  by  a  few 
others,  have  stood  on  this  floor  week  after 
week  and  protested  the  course  of  action 
that  our  Government  is  following  in 
American  foreign  policy. 

We  are  saying  by  this  amendment:  If 
you  are  going  to  draft  these  boys  and 
send  them  into  war,  then  declare  war. 
I  believe  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  have  this  administration  take 
that  course  of  action. 

But,  then,  I  point  out  also  that  this 
war  has  greatly  divided  this  country,  in 
spite  of  the  apologists  for  this  admin- 
istration in  and  out  of  the  Senate.  This 
war  is  causing  a  great  rift  among  our 
pec^le  at  the  grassroots  of  America. 

I  wish  to  say  again  to  my  President,  as 
I  have  said  so  many  times,  I  love  him. 
but  I  love  my  country  more. 

In  my  judgment,  my  President  needs 
to  clarify  this  situation  by  making  per- 
fectly clear  to  our  country  what  his  ob- 
jectives are.  He  completely  faUed  to 
make  those  objectives  clear  in  New  York 
City  last  night.  He  spoke  in  terms  of 
semantic  emotional  sanctions  but  not  in 
terms  of  specific  proposals  for  ending 
the  war. 

As  I  will  say  tomorrow  when  I  make 
my  speech  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
legislation,  the  very  terms  of  the  pending 
bill  authorizes  an  escalated  war.  The 
American  people  need  to  be  told  that  the 
administration  has  in  that  bill — but  they 
are  not  boasting  or  talking  about  it — the 
funds  for  escalating  the  war  at  any  time 
the  President  decides  to  escalate  It.    I 


do  not  propose  to  vote  to  give  my  Presi- 
dent that  power. 

In  my  judgment,  that  kind  of  arbitrary 
discretion  should  not  be  vested  in  any 
President  at  any  time. 

Then,  what  needs  to  be  asked,  of 
course,  in  talking  about  supporting  a 
government  in  South  Vietnam,  is  how  did 
it  happen  that  we  decided  to  support  a 
puppet  government  in  South  Vietnam? 
The  government  that  we.  the  United 
States,  created  in  open  opposition  and  in 
violation  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954 
Is  the  government  which  we  seek  to  en- 
trench in  South  Vietnam.  We  did  not 
have  the  slightest  right  to  set  up  a  puppet 
government  in  South  Vietnam  and  we 
now  say  to  the  world  that  we  are  going  to 
support  that  government. 

South  Vietnam  does  not  belong  to  the 
United  States.  South  Vietnam  does  not 
belong  to  this  little  puppet  that  we  are 
supporting  by  the  name  of  Ky,  either. 
South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam  be- 
long to  all  of  the  Vietnamese  people  both 
north  and  south. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  Geneva  accords 
proposed  that  there  be  a  2-year  period 
after  the  line  of  military  demarcation 
was  drawn  separating  the  military  forces 
of  Vletmlnh  and  the  military  forces  of 
the  French  in  bringing  about  a  reuni- 
fication of  Vietnam  both  north  and 
south  into  one  country. 

They  were  to  take  2  years  to  work  out 
a  program  for  reunifsring  Vietnam.  That 
Is  what  was  provided.  Who  stopped  it? 
The  United  States.  That  is  going  to  be 
the  sad.  sordid,  black  record  of  history 
that  will  be  written  against  our  country 
for  future  generations  of  American  boys 
and  girls  to  see. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  goes  to  the  very  core  of  this  mat- 
ter. It  goes  to  the  issue  and  the  right  of 
our  country  to  be  there  in  the  first  place. 
We  had  no  right.  If  we  had  none  in 
the  first  place,  we  have  none  now.  What 
are  we  going  to  do?  Are  we  going  to 
support  this  regime  in  South  Vietnam 
and  impose  this  regime  on  North  Viet- 
nam? Do  the  American  people  know  tlie 
plan  is  for  the  Ky  regime  to  take  over 
all  of  Vietnam? 

We  are  headed  for  one  of  the  bloodiest 
holocausts  in  the  history  of  mankind  if 
other  nations  of  the  world  do  not  stop  the 
United  States. 

It  makes  me  unhappy  to  have  to  say 
this. 

The  fact  is  that  every  noncombatant 
nation  of  the  world  that  is  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  has  a  great  and  his- 
toric obligation  to  say  to  the  United 
States,  "Stop  your  war.  for  you  are  en- 
dangering the  world." 

The  course  of  action  that  we  are  fol- 
lowing in  Vietnam  makes  our  country 
the  most  dsingerous  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  existing  on  the  globe.  We 
are  following  a  cconpletely  improper 
course  of  action. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  the  other  signa- 
tories to  the  United  Nations  are  not  fol- 
lowing their  c<»nmitment  and  obligation. 
What  is  needed  is  for  them  to  stop  talk- 
ing behind  the  scenes  in  New  York  City 
and  get  the  issue  into  the  open  before 
the  Security  Council  and  make  up  their 
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minds  whether  they  are  gofaig  to  aasume 
their  peacekeeping  functions.  If  not, 
we  should  go  to  the  General  Assembly, 
where  I  am  satisfied  that  80  nations 
would  proceed  If  It  Is  put  to  them  to  do 
the  peacekeeping. 

What  Is  needed  is  that  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  send  whatever  num- 
ber of  divisions  of  men  are  necessary  to 
separate  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  on  the  one  side  and  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vletcong  on  the  other. 

South  Vietnam  should  be  turned  into 
•  checkerboard  of  buffer  zones,  with 
division  after  division  of  men  from  non- 
combaUnt  nations  being  sent  In,  not  to 
keep  the  war  going,  but  to  stop  the  fight- 
ing «uid  to  enforce  a  cease-fire  imposed 
on  the  United  States  and  the  Vletcong 

Let  me  say  to  the  world.  "If  you  wish 
to  avoid  the  great  danger  of  an  Asian 
holocaust  you  must  make  clear  to  my 
country  that  it  must  obey  a  cease-fire  to 
be  Imposed  upon  us  by  the  noncombatant 
nations  of  the  world,  in  keeping  with  the 
provisions  of  the  United  NaUons  Char- 
ter." 

It  may  not  work,  but  we  better  try; 
because  one  thing  is  certain  if  we  foUow 
our  present  course  of  acUon  we  will  end 
up  in  a  massive  war  In  Asia.  Yes.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  Vice  President  this  morn- 
tog.  I  do  not  share  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  at 
ail.  I  listened  to  the  Vice  President.  In 
my  opinion  he  has  lost  all  of  his  persua- 
sive Influence  among  thinking  people 
who  are  willing  to  think  about  the  great 
obligations  of  war  and  peace. 

I  never  expected  to  hear  my  Vice 
President  make  this  plea  for  war  that 
he  is  making.  Do  not  be  fooled  by  his 
semantics.  If  we  follow  the  course  of 
acUon  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Vice  President  as  he  is 
talking  these  hours,  we  are  on  the  way 
to  a  major  war  in  Asia. 

That  is  why  we  say.  in  submitting  the 
amendment,  that  we  believe  we  had 
better  come  to  grips  with  the  question  as 
to  whether  we  shall  send  conscripted 
American  boys  to  die  in  a  war  that  has 
not  been  officially  declared. 

I  weU  know  that  the  speech  I  have  Just 
made,  as  well  as  others  I  have  made,  will 
bring  down  upon  my  he«l  strong  castiga- 
tlons  and  charges  of  disloyalty.  In  fact 
last  Sunday  I  was  supposed  to  be  boy- 
cotted by  the  American  Legion  at  a 
speech  I  made  at  Harrlsburg.  Pa  Yet 
American  legionnaire  after  legionnaire 
came  to  compliment  me.  One  of  them 
introducing  me  to  his  12-year-old  and 
14-year-old  boys,  said  that  when  he 
heard  on  the  radio  that  the  American 
Legion  was  asking  its  members  to  boycott 
my  speech,  he  drove  100  mUes  to  be  there 
because,  as  he  said: 

They  ar«  nof  going  to  teU  me  In  free  Amer- 
ica-^nd  w«  hope  it  wUl  nmaln  free-jwhom 
I  can  htmr  and  whom  I  can't  bear 
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The  sponsors  of  the  meeting  said  that 
more  than  3,600  persons  were  in  attend- 
ance and  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
closed  television  circuits  to  enable  the 
overflow  audiences  that  could  not  enter 
the  auditorium  to  hear  my  speech. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  at  the  grassroots  of 
America  the  people  are  disturbed  because 
they  know  we  are  not  marching  down  the 
road  to  peace  but  are  marching  down  the 
road  toward  more  war. 

The  Senate  has  before  it  a  bill  which 
some  of  our  colleagues  say  involves  no 
question  of  policy.  They  say  It  concerns 
merely  the  question  whether  we  shall 
provide  materiel  for  the  boys  In  Viet- 
nam. But  I  say  again,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, that  the  boys  are  not  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  materiel  over  there.  That  was 
admitted  again  this  morning  by  spokes- 
men for  the  administration.  There  is 
not  one  of  us  who  would  want  to  deny 
a  single  buUet  or  a  single  safeguard  that 
a  shigle  boy  needs,  because  they  are  not 
In  Vietnam  because  they  wanted  to  go 
there,  but  because  their  Gtovemment  sent 
them  there. 

In  these  historic  hours  of  this  debate, 
we  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  policy  that 
is  Involved  in  the  bill.  The  bill  contains 
a  bad  poUcy,  a  policy  that  permits  the 
carrying  on  of  a  greatly  enlarged  war  if 
the  President  decides  to  enlarge  It.  I  do 
not  believe  our  country  should  risk  that 
exercise  of  arbitrary  discretion.  The 
people  of  the  country  are  entitled  to 
know  whether  we  are  going  to  war  under 
article  I.  section  8.  or  not. 

So  agahi  I  ask  my  President:  "Why 
don't  you  send  up  a  war  message,  and 
then  ask  Congress  to  decide  whether  it 
wants  to  declare  war?"  Such  a  proposal 
would  arouse  a  public  debate  that  is 
sorely  needed  in  this  country  at  every 
community  level. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President  I 
continue  to  read  from  this  outpouring  of 
expression  from  the  American  people  I 
read  a  letter  from  historic  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.: 


which  he  so  woo«lenly  advocated  when  he 
sided  with  MacArthur  in  1961. 

Pleaae  oontlnue  to  voice  your  opposition  to 
the  war.  "* 

Sincerely  yours, 

I  read  next  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  minister  in  Mound  City,  HI. : 

Mt  Dba«  Sa:  The  Olobe-Democrat  san 
that  you  are  back  of  a  resolution  that  would 
give  those  who  are  to  go  to  Vietnam  the 
right  to  express  their  opinions  on  thi. 
matter.  " 

Aa  I  see  It  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  who  have  not  expressed  them- 
selves m  public  demonstraUons,  are  a  lone 
way  from  being  satlsOed  with  our  entanele- 
ment  In  Vietnam,  that  according  to  flirures 
has  already  cost  1,700  of  the  promising  blood 
of  America.  ^^ 

If  we  are  eo  much  concerned  with  the 
freedom  of  people  from  Commvmlst  agures- 
slon,  why  did  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  (^ba 
when  Castro  took  over  lock,  stock  and 
barrel?  ' 

Recalling  past  history,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  young  men  to  have 
sMnethlng  to  say  about  their  destiny 
Thelr's  has  been  too  long,  "to  do  and  die  and 
not  to  ask  why."  I  am  with  you  m  yonr 
efforts.  ' 

I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  next  letter  is  from  Kirk  wood.  Mo.: 
DiAa  Senator  OBtiBNiNo:  Thank  you  for 
all  of  your  good  work  on  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam, and  for  your  forthcoming  resolutlwi 
with  respect  to  draftees  In  that  connecUon 
We  shall  be  watching  the  outcome  of  the  de- 
bate with  Interest. 


Of  course,  the  attempted  boycott  by 
the  American  Legion  provided  me  with 
an  audience  much  larger  than  I  other- 
wise would  have  had.  because  at  the 
grassroots  of  America  the  people  are  con- 
cerned about  what  is  happening  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon,  at  1  o'clock 
I  spoke  at  a  high  school  in  Madison.  Wis.' 


DxAH  Senator  GRrDfmo:  CongratulaUons 
on  your  continued,  articulate  opposition  to 
our  "holy  war"  in  Vietnam.  Like  the  holy 
wars  of  history,  barbarity  of  Indescribable 
dimension  accompanlee  Its  execuUon.  Un- 
like thoae  wars.  Its  oontlnued  execution 
threatens  the  security  of  the  entire  world 
It  also  creates  the  most  brutal  selection  of 
nauonal  prlorlUes.  Nothing  can  be  more 
important  to  the  cruaader  that  the  growlna 
ability  to  slaughter  the  Asians— to  divert 
public  moneys  from  the  feeding  of  the  starv- 
ing, the  medication  of  the  dying,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  oppressed— to  the  ever  more  re- 
lentless and  ruthless  destruction  and 
violation  Of  life  and  property  In  a  men  In- 
discriminate  manner. 

I  applaud  your  amendment  to  the  war  blU 
to  make  the  assignment  of  Inductees  to  Viet- 
nam subject  to  congressional  approval  a  mat- 
tw  of  option.  I  wlah  you  every  success  In 
that  matter. 

Please  exert  your  Influenoa  to  bring  S«»e- 
tary  of  War  Dean  Rusk— 

The  Writer  has  slightly  confused  the 
Secretary's  title — 

back  to  reality  from  the  schlaophrenlcaUy 
moraUsUc  hallucination  which  he  takes  to 
be  the  real  world.  In  my  own  view,  he  U  the 
most  dangerous  man  to  the  progress  of  peace 
In  the  entire  world.  He  appears  determined 
to  have  his  "war  of  attrition"  with  China 


I  read  next  a  letter  fnan  KIrkland 
Wash.: 

Hon.  Erkest  ORiTxmNG. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wcuhljiffton,  D.C. 

Sir:  Thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  In- 
troducing the  bill  against  requiring  draftees 
to  flght  In  Vietnam  without  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

I  am  a  longtime  admirer  of  your  courageous 
stand  against  our  policy  In  Vietnam. 

I  feel  that  draftees  should  not  be  required 
to  flght  In  Vietnam.  Many  are  as  against 
what  we  are  doing  there  as  are  those  who 
have  been  classlfled  conscientious  objectors. 
One's  conscience  may  allow  him  to  flght  In  a 
defensive  war  but  not  In  this  situation  where 
Innocent  men,  women,  and  children  are  be- 
ing killed.  I  cannot  believe  that  our  men 
are  defending  our  country  when  it  has  not 
been  attacked.  Young  men,  whose  parents 
never  thought  we  would  flght  an  aggressive 
war,  were  taught  to  value  human  life,  and 
now  they  must  go  against  their  consciences. 
Aside  from  objecting  on  moral  grounds, 
they  may  also  feel,  as  I  do.  that  what  we  are 
doing  In  Vietnam  Is  harmful  to  our  country, 
that  we  are  preclplutlng  a  world  nuclear  war 
that  could  devastate  oiu"  country  as  well  as 
most  of  the  world. 

The  only  hope  I  see  for  our  country,  and 
the  world.  Is  In  you  and  the  other  few  lead- 
ers who  have  the  Insight  and  courage  to  apeak 
out  for  the  right  on  this  Issue.  We  ordinary 
people  are  not  being  heard.  Many  are  afraid 
to  speak  out  because  they  are  so  misunder- 
stood, called  traitors  or  draft  dodgers.  The 
issue  doesn't  come  to  us  to  vote  on.  We 
thought  we  were  voting  against  escalation 
when  we  voted  against  Senator  Ooldwater, 
only  to  learn  now  that  President  Johnson  was 
planning  similar  escalation  when  he  was 
campaigning,  but  didn't  say  so.  so  we  really 
had  no  choice. 

Respectfully  and  gratefully  yours. 


February  24,  1966 
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The  next  letter  I  shall  \^A  is  from 
BelUngham,  Wash.: 

Senator  Ernest  Gruxnimg, 
^tiKington,  D.C. 

DSAR  Sknator  Oruknino:  XL  U  noted  that 
you  have  Introduced  legislation  to  prohibit 
this  Government  from  committing  draftees 
to  the  Vietnam  situation  without  the  con- 
tent of  Congress.  Once  again,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  personal  gratitude  to  you  for  your 
efforts  to  turn  the  tide  from  pontrol  of  the 
"war  at  whim"  people. 

It  U  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the  sort  of 
thinking  which  drives  us  Into  such  errors  as 
Vietnam  can  have  any  ultimate  effect  other 
than  to  alienate  decent  people  and  drive 
them  to  the  very  extreme  which  we  aeoert 
we  are  fighting  to  avoid,  i  Overtaxation, 
degradation,  and  conscription  of  their  chil- 
dren Anally  drove  the  Chinese  to  commu- 
nism; the  result  will  be  the  same  here  If  our 
"leadership"  refuses  to  come  Ito  terms  with 
human  decency.  , 

Very  truly  yours, 


The  next  letter,  from  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  reads: 

Hon.  Ernest  Oruxnino. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wtthington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gettenino:  Our  morning 
paper  carries  word  of  your  having  proposed 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  Involuntary  as- 
Hgnment  of  draftees  to  fight  in  South  Viet- 
nam until  Congress  authorlze6  such  assign- 
ments. 

Short  of  a  declaration  of  peace,  this  Is  the 
best  news  the  concerned,  thinking  Americans 
could  hope  for.  It  Is  only  regrettable  that 
delaying  tactics  of  the  Administration  held 
off  the  move  for  so  long. 

My  husband  Joins  me  in  extending  oon- 
gratulatlons  to  you  on  yotir  wise  and  coura- 
geous move.  May  the  bill  vesy  speedily  be- 
come law. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Here  is  a  letter  from  Bi<K)klyn,  N.Y. 
It  reads: 

Dear  Senator  ORtrBNiNO:  Too  frequently 
I  find  myself  writing  to  Government  officials 
and  Members  of  Congress  because  I  disagree 
with  them,  and  much  too  rarely  do  I  take 
time  out  these  busy  days  to  thank  them  for 
something  well  said  or  done.  Let  me  at  least 
partly  correct  this  for  myself  by  thanking  you 
(or  the  foresight,  statesmanship,  and  the 
courage  you  have  shown  as  one  of  the  lonely 
voices  opp>osed  to  the  madness  that  Is  taking 
place  In  Vietnam,  and  even  more  particu- 
larly for  your  recent  proposal  not  to  permit 
draftees  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  unless  this 
U  their  choice  and  Congress  so  votes. 

Thank  you  for  your  wlsdjam  and  your 
courage. 


Here  is  a  letter  from  Bclliiitham,  Wash. 

It  reads:  | 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  was  most 
pleased  to  read  in  tonight's  B«aingham  Her- 
sW  the  AP  report  of  the  amendments  that 
Tou  and  Senator  Morse  have  offered  to  the 
administration's  defense  apptoprlatlon  bill. 
The  prohibition  of  Involuntary  assignment 
of  draftees  to  fight  In  South  Vietnam  wlU, 
1  hope,  receive  the  support  thst  It  deserves. 
I  respect  you  for  continuing  yoxir  efforts  In 
behalf  of  an  unpopular  cause. 
Sincerely, 


Here  Is  a  letter  from  Bfltkeley.  Calif, 
"reads: 

Dear  Senator  Ordxniho:  M^  entire  family 
Cwo  sons  of  voting  age,  two  daughters  »X- 
n«t  voting  age,  my  wife  and  myself)  all 
»W)ngiy  admire  your  brave  and  Intelligent 


stand  on  the  Vietnam  Usues.  We  have  read 
from  time  to  time  the  newspaper  reports  of 
your  statements  In  Congress  and  jiist  today 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  carried  another 
story  about  the  amendment  you  have  pro- 
posed to  the  defense  supplement  bill  for 
Vietnam.  Please  keep  up  your  efforts  In  the 
name  of  sanity  and  morality. 

The  whole  Nation  owes  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  your  brave  stand  on  Vietnam.  I 
am  sure  that  the  war  hawks  are  putting  all 
sorts  of  pressTire  on  the  President  cmd  on 
the  few  brave  Senators  who  speak  out  against 
Intensification  of  the  war.  But  I  am  equally 
sure  that  there  are  millions  upon  millions  at 
us  who  ardently  pray  for  a  peaceful  solution 
to  this  seemingly  Impossible  situation,  and 
we  all  are  grateful  to  you.  Senator  Gruxn- 

ING. 

I  have  thought  that  one  possible  solution 
would  be  to  announce  to  the  whole  world 
and  to  the  United  Nations  that  we  would 
accept  any  solution  worked  out  by  an  Im- 
partial United  Nations  commission,  with  no 
stringy  or  preconditions  whatever.  I  believe 
this  is  the  only  way  out  for  several  reasons. 
One,  the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
could  hardly  refuse  such  an  offer,  and  I  am 
sure  that  world  opinion  would  8upi>ort  such 
a  move  (while  almost  no  opinion  in  other 
countries  supports  our  present  position). 
Second,  I  believe  that  no  matter  how  or  what 
the  U.N.  commission  decided  the  issues,  noth- 
ing— no  matter  what — would  be  so  bad  for 
us  and  the  world  as  to  continue  to  escalate 
the  war.  Any  decision,  however  bad.  would 
be  less  bad  than  a  world  war. 

Again,  may  I  tell  you  that  you  have  our 
heartfelt  admiration  and  highest  esteem. 


Here  Is  a  letter  from  Clovis,  Calif.  It 
reads: 

Dear  Senator  Gruxnino:  We  were  very 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  amendment  you  wish 
to  offer  that  would  prohfblt  sending  draftees 
to  Vietnam  without  prior  consent  of  Con- 
gress. We  wish  you  every  success  In  getting 
It  passed. 

We  alEo  hope  you  are  able  to  stage  public 
hearings  on  UJ3.  policy  in  Vietnam.  We  were 
very  glad,  and  heartened,  to  read  of  your 
attitudes  on  Vietnam,  as  we  have  been  very 
distressed  concerning  this  Issue,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  somehow  It  can  begin  to  be 
righted. 

Sincerely, 


Here  is  a  letter  from  Freeport,  N.Y. 
It  reads: 

Dear  Senator  0«xtxning:  What  a  wonder- 
ful world  this  would  be  If  there  were  more 
Senator  Gruxnings.  You  have  my  un- 
boiinded  admiration  and  every  time  I  read 
of  your  views  In  the  newspapers  my  faith  In 
human  nature  Is  restcned. 

Your  solution  to  the  draft  problem  regard- 
ing Vietnam  is  something  long  overdue. 
Our  neighbor  Canada  is  a  good  example  for 
us — Canadians  can  be  drafted  to  protect  the 
country  if  it  is  attacked  but  cannot  be  sent 
overseas.  When  you  are  asked  to  kill,  this 
seems  the  solution  to  the  problem — one 
shouldn't  be  made  to  kill  against  his  beliefs. 

Keep  up  your  great  work. 
Sincerely, 


young  boys  are  farced  Into  the  .service  and 
after  only  8  to  12  weeks  of  training  they  are 
sent  Into  the  Jungles  and  swamps  of  Vietnam 
and  expected  to  defend  themselves.  This  Is 
Inhuman  and  very  unfair. 

The  older  and  more  experienced  men  hold 
down  the  Jobs  back  of  the  fighting  areas. 

I  have  a  young  son  who  will  soon  be  called 
up  for  service  (drafted)  and  It  almost  drives 
me  out  of  my  mind  thinking  he  may  be  sent 
to  Vietnam  with  so  little  preparation. 

It  seems  to  me  the  draftees  are  being 
penalized  for  not  vOluhteerlng  for  the  service. 
Just  as  all  the  men  In  our  country  who  do 
not  go  to  college  are  penalized. 

So  please  do  whatever  you  can  to  help  ua 
in  this  matter. 

Thank  you. 


Here  is  a  letter  from  Danville,  Pa.  It 
reads: 

My  Dear  SENAxoa  Oruxnino:  I  saw  In 
today's  paper — the  Philadelphia  Inquirer — 
that  you  Introduced  legislation  that  the 
draftees  should  not  be  forced  into  going  into 
Vietnam  without  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Please,  please  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  bring  it  about.  You  will  gain  the  un- 
dying gratitude  of  thousands  of  American 
p>arent8  If  you  do.  Many  sleepless  nights  are 
spent  worrying  about  this  very  thing.    These 


Here  is  a  letter  from  Brldgewater, 
Conn.    It  reads: 

Dear  Senator  ORxrENiNo :  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  wished  I  lived  in  Alaska,  so  that 
I  could  be  one  of  your  constituents.  Your 
proposal  that  only  draftees  who  wish  to 
serve  In  Vietnam  be  sent  there.  Is  the  most 
sensible  thing  I  have  heard  yet  in  connec- 
tion with  this  war — If  this  war  Is  to  go  on. 

I  do  not  believe  In  this  undeclared  war. 
I  think  It  Is  pointless,  horrible  and  tragic. 
Yet  if  some  wish  to  flght  It  let  thobe  be  the 
ones  to  do  it. 

Blessings  and  luck  in  your  amendment  to 
the  supplemental  defense  appropriation  bill. 


I  have  a  telegram  from  Lothar  Stewart, 
of  Moorhead,  Mirm.    It  reads  as  follows: 

MOORHEAD.  Minn., 

January  2S,  1966. 
Senator  Ernest  Orttening, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Support  proposed  draftee  amendments  to 
pending  Vietnam  defense  bill.  Urge  imme- 
diate end  to  involvement. 


I  have  a  letter  from  Baraboo,  Wis.  It 
reads: 

Dear  Senator:  May  we  commend  you  for 
your  honest  remarks  concerning  the  vol- 
untary service  In  the  phony  war  In  Viet- 
nam. If  we  could  get  legislation  passed  to 
do  that  as  well  as  conscript  wealth  and  war 
profits,  perhaps  the  military  couldnt  have 
the  power  it  does  and  we  could  use  the  vast 
sums  to  make  living  better  for  some  of  our 
unfortunate  citizens.  We  have  watched  your 
voting  record  and  work  In  Washington  and 
would  we  have  more  statesmen  like  you. 


These  are  merely  a  few  of  the  him- 
dreds  of  letters  which  I  have  received. 
However,  these  letters  illustrate  the  deep 
and  heartfelt  concern  and  worry  among 
the  American  people.  I  believe  that  if 
their  message  or  their  pleas  could  be 
presented  to  our  collesigues  we  would 
have  an  affirmative  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

There  are  msmy  other  communications 
that  I  could  read.  However,  I  shall  read 
only  a  few  more  of  these  letters. 

It  is  rather  striking — and  this  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  strongly — ^that  we  are 
sending  these  young  men  to  Vietnam 
and  taking  them  away  from  their  fam- 
ilies while  a  South  Vietnamese  force 
equivalent  to  virtually  one-half  of  the 
total  n.S.  force  of  200,000  that  we  have 
sent  there— 96,000  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers — ^has  deserted  in  the  past 
year.  Yet  we  are  sending  our  young 
boys  to  die  and  to  take  the  place  of  those 
men  who  will  not  flght  for  their  own 
country. 
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Th«t  to  me  Is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful situations  Imaginable.  It  should 
be  imthlnkable  that  In  this  body  and 
elsewhere  our  colleagues  will  support 
the  sending  of  our  young  men  to  die  in 
a  foreign  land  whose  people  will  not 
fight  for  themselves.  The  evidence  of 
this  appears  In  today's  New  York  Times 
In  a  story  describing  how  there  have  been 
96,000  desertions  this  year.  Yet  we  have 
been  hearing  all  the  official  propaganda 
that  with  oxir  growing  troop  involve- 
ment the  morale  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese has  vastly  improved. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  we 
have  gradually  had  to  take  over  the 
entire  conduct  of  this  war.  The  situa- 
tion has  changed  greatly  since  the  time 
when  President  Kennedy,  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  said  that: 


Tbia  U  their  war.  We  can  give  them  aaalst- 
anee,  but  they  ara  the  onea  who  have  got 
to  fight.  They  are  the  onea  who  have  got  to 
win  It. 

Since  that  time  It  has  become  evident 
that  there  Is  little  will  on  the  part  of 
our  South  Vietnamese  so-called  "allies" 
to  fight  this  war,  certainly  not  among 
the  leaders,  the  corrupt  grafters  whom 
we  support. 

The  evidence  of  corruption  which  con- 
firms what  has  long  been  known.  Is 
contained  in  an  article  from  today's 
Washington  Post  which  I  am  having 
printed  In  today's  Rscord.  The  article 
describes  how  the  entire  government  Is 
corrupt.  It  Indicates  that  one  of  the 
biggest  Jokes  In  South  Vietnam  Is  that 
we  are  telling  the  corrupters  and 
grafters  in  charge  to  stop  corruption. 
That  must  be  one  of  the  biggest  laughs 
they  have.  We  would  all  be  laughing  if 
it  were  not  so  tragic.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  by  Stanley  Kar- 
now  In  today's  Washington  Poet  en- 
titled "  'Mr.  Nguyer,'  Saigon  Employee, 
Chuckles  Over  Curbs  on  Graft"  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rbco«i>. 
as  follows: 

"Mk.  NoTrnof."  Saiooir  KicrLOTtt.  Cbttocus 
Ovxa  CUMBs  ON  Obaft 
(By  Stanley  Kamow) 
Saioon,    February    28. — The    official    an- 
nouncement here  yesterday  that  the  South 
Vletoameae  Oovemment  la  creating  a  apeclal 
oourt  to  try  proflteera  and  graTtera  drew  a 
chuckle  from  Ur.  Nguyen. 

"U  that  court  doaa  Ita  Job  properly."  he 
obaarved,  "It  will  have  to  put  aUnoct  the  en- 
tire admlnlatratlon  behind  bar*." 

KCr.  Nguyen,  whoae  real  name  cannot  be 
revealed,  would  know.  He  U  deputy  director 
of  a  key  Saigon  mlniatry  that  deala  with  the 
peraonnel  problem*  of  South  Vletnaml 
lao.OOO  cItU  aervanta.  By  his  own  admlaalon, 
Mr.  Nguyen  hlmaelf  la  up  to  hla  elbows  In 
Influence  peddling,  bribery  and  aeveral  lesa 
larcenous  forms  of  moneymaklng.  Nguyen 
bellevea  that  nearly  every  other  state  em- 
ployee must  be  so  engaged,  too. 

ProHUble  sideline  acttvlUea  are  ao  wide- 
spread. In  Mr  Nguyen's  view,  that  most  Viet- 
namese dvU  servanto  can  find  little  time  to 
handle  their  regular  functlona.  This  partly 
explains  why  many  American  offlclaU  here, 
designated  to  work  with  the  local  admlnu- 
tratlon.  lead  Uvea  of  qiUet  deeperaUon. 


It  Is  not  unoommon  for  a  Vletnameae  clerk 
to  devote  8  or  4  hours  a  day  to  his  Oovera- 
ment  Job,  then  spend  the  rest  of  his  time 
selling  favors,  speculating  on  Imported  com- 
modities or  arranging  real  estate  deals.  Mr. 
Nguyen,  a  true  patriot,  puts  In  a  full  official 
day  and  doea  his  trafficking  In  the  evening. 
In  large  measure,  this  semblance  of  oor- 
ruptton  stems  from  the  fact  that  Vietnam 
U  AsU,  where  pubUc  office  has  been  tradi- 
tionally used  for  private  gain.  More  Unpor- 
tant,  however.  Is  the  fact  that  the  average 
dvU  servant  here  must  resort  to  some  kind 
of  Ulegal  operation  If  he  wants  to  avoid 
starvation. 

Kkcept  for  an  Insignificant  raise  a  years 
ago,  civil  service  salaries  have  not  changed 
since  1964.  when  South  Vietnam  attained  Its 
Independence.  In  contrast,  prices  have  q>l- 
raled  astronocnlcally  over  the  past  decade. 

Thus  a  Oovemment  stenographer  earns  the 
equivalent  of  about  t30  a  month — roughly 
what  a  couple  of  Americans  here  spend  on 
an  ordinary  dinner.  Mr.  Nguyen,  whose  of- 
ficial walls  are  covered  with  diplomas  'rom 
French  universities,  makes  »100  a  month, 
the  third  highest  salary  in  his  ministry.  He 
receives  an  additional  $18  a  month  in  spe- 
cial allocations. 

To  make  ends  meet,  state  employees  In- 
dulge m  various  tricks.  Those  of  a  higher 
order  can  obtain  privileged  purchasing  rlghta 
permitting  them  to  buy  wholesale  quantltlea 
of  merchandise  for  resale. 

Contractors  often  find  clvU  servants  handy 
and  willing  Intermediaries  for  sealing  deals 
with  the  Government,  and  they  pay  tidy 
commissions  for  the  service.  Manufacturers 
frequently  offer  certain  Government  em- 
ployees lucrative  opportunities  to  win  their 
sympathy  for  the  future.  A  current  offer  In 
one  ministry  is  2,600  sacks  of  cement,  which 
can  be  turned  over  at  a  36-percent  profit. 

Lowlier  clvU  gervanta  must  rely  on  more 
pedestrian  techniques.  Internal  revenue 
department  employees  speed  up  the  deUvery 
of  tax  clearances  for  an  additional  200 
plasters,  and  exit  visas  can  be  processed 
quickly  for  an  extra  1.000  piasters.  Office 
boys  and  other  menials  simply  swipe  Oovem- 
ment pencils  and  stationery  for  sale  on  the 
black  market. 

For  Mr.  Nguyen,  making  ends  meet  U  con- 
slderably  man  complex.  In  line  with  his 
upper  bourgeois  standing,  he  supports  four 
chllden  in  private  schools,  occasionally  en- 
dows his  wife  with  Jewelry,  and  wears  a 
clean  whlta  shirt  every  day.  His  expenses 
run  to  the  equivalent  of  $360  a  month,  or 
more  than  triple  his  official  salary. 

One  of  his  most  successful  sources  of  In- 
come Is  the  used  car  trade.  He  buys  auto- 
mobUea  from  departing  Americans  and  sells 
them  to  wealthy  Vietnamese,  and  he  can 
gross  from  60-  to  100-percent  profit  on  each 
transaction. 

This  business  tangentlally  leads  Mr. 
Nguyen  into  somewhat  shadier  realms.  To 
pay  the  Americans  with  meaningful  money 
he  must  find  dollars,  which  geta  him  into 
black  market  currency  deals.  Moreover,  he 
has  to  legalise  the  sales  of  automobilss  from 
foreigners  to  Vietnamese,  which  entails 
greasing  the  palms  of  ciutoms  officials. 

From  time  to  time,  Mr.  Nguyen  has  to 
repair  or  refurbish  his  used  cars  with  rare 
spare  parta.  available  only  through  smug- 
glers. And  whUe  he  Is  at  it.  he  may,  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  handle  whatever  other  con- 
traband items  that  promise  to  yield  a  fast 
piaster. 

His  commercial  acumen  is  such  that.  Just 
moonlighUng,  Mr.  Nguyen  may  well  be 
quadrupUng  or  quintupling  his  wage  as  a 
ClvU  aerrant.  He  has  pondered  the  poael- 
bUlty  ot  qultUng  his  Oovemment  Job  to  en- 
gage  In  the  used  car  trade  full  time. 

His  Government  position  is  a  good  fulonim 
from  which  to  operata  commercially,  how- 
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ever.  So  Mr.  Nguyen  U  sticking  to  It  "Bj^ 
»Wes."  he  wm  insist,  "I  want  to  do  scot 
thing  for  my  country."  -""^ 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  read  further  hen 
is  a  letter  from  Urbana.  HI.    it  reads: 

Dxaa  Smjatob  GHuxNUfo:  Our  evenias 
paper  reporta  that  you  and  Senator  Motn 
have  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  mm 
tary  appropriation  bUl  prohlblUng  the  draft- 
ing of  men  for  service  in  Vietnam  without 
the  approval  of  Congress. 

Thank  you  for  that.     Although  I  am  far 
past  ths  draft  age,  and  am  not  myseU  »f. 

l'*'**?K,**^"*"  ^"^-  I  '"^  "  »«  morauy  repre- 
henslble  for  a  country  to  draft  men  to  flaht 
m  a  war  that  they  believe  is  morally  wW 
as  Is  true  of  many  men  of  draft  age 

I  hope  that  you  feel  free  now  to  renew 

your    opposition    to    the    war   in    Vietnam 

Opposition   to   the  war  U   greatest  among' 

persons  who  know  most  about  the  situation! 

Very  gratefully  yours,  _ 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
It  reads: 

Dxxa  SiNAToi:  WhUe  I  am  not  one  of  your 
constituents,  I  do  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  amendments  designed  to  bar  the 
sending  of  draftees  to  South  Vietnam  with- 
out  the  consent  of  Congress.  Even  if  mj 
own  son  were  not  being  drafted  next  Tues- 
day, I  would  conunend  you  for  your  stand  as 
I  consider  the  Involvement  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Vietnam  a  disaster 
stemming  from  a  series  of  serious  mistakes 
on  the  parta  of  all  our  Presidents  since 
Roosevelt.  While  1  do  not  blame  President 
Johnson  for  the  war,  I  do  consider  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  decision  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam. 

This  mistake  has  apparently  brought  about 
the  Increased  Involvement  of  North  Viet- 
nam, Increased  determination  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  rid  their 
soil  of  the  whlta  man,  increased  dUUke  and 
distrust  of  us  on  the  part  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Communist  and  non- 
Commimlst.  1  see  our  present  path  in  Asia 
as  national  suicide. 

I  urge  you  to  do  all  you  possibly  can  to 
persuade  the  President  and  Congress  to  con- 
tinue the  efforts  toward  peaceful  negotia- 
tions, even  If  they  do  not  bear  Immediate 
fruit,  and  to  bend  aU  efforta  toward  convinc- 
ing Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  our  sincerity  in  willing- 
ness to  return  to  the  Geneva  accords  of  1064. 

I  also  urge  jrou  to  use  your  power  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  so  that  It  may 
ahoulder  the  responsibilities  which  only  a 
world  organization  can  carry  out — maintain- 
ing peace  and  settling  disputes  among  na- 
tions, large  and  am&ll. 
Sincerely, 


Here  is  a  letter  from  Arlington,  Vs., 
Just  across  the  Potomac  River.   It  reads: 
Hon.  BaxKST  OiTTKNiifa, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Mt  DBAS  SxMATos  GBUDnNo:  I  read  yes- 
terday evening  in  the  Star  of  the  excellent 
proposal  by  you  and  Senator  Moaac  to  make 
service  in  Vietnam  by  our  boys  voluntary 
and  not  compulsory.  This  Is  a  fUie  and  long- 
needed  move.  As  of  now,  our  sons,  hus- 
bands, nephews,  and  others,  are  wUly-nllly 
sent  to  the  Vietnam  blood  bath. 

It  Is  unthinkable  reaUy,  that  our  foreign 
policy  in  Ita  essence  means  the  Uves  of  our 
finest  young  men.  Also,  strange  is  the  policy 
that  our  youths  must  poUce  and  protect 
nations  and  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

It  la  a  pity  that  our  cltUens  are  not  mors 
articulate  in  protest  against  aU  this. 
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Tou  might  be  Interested  to  know  what 
the  voters  are  saying  about  the  war  In  many 
Mctlons  of  the  country. 
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Here  is  a  letter  from  BijUigevllle,  Pa. 
» reads:  ; 

BKZ»«KvnxB.  Pa. 
Senator  Eurssr  GBxrxmKG, 
US.  Senate. 

DBAS  Sib:  Keep  up  your  goo4  work  against 
this  unnecessary  involvement  in  Vietnam 
•sd  your  proposal  against  involuntary  serv- 
ice (or  draftees  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Sincerely. 


Here  Is  a  letter  from  Mordiead,  Minn. 
Itreads:  i 

DBAS  SxNATOB  GBTTxiriMo:  Ypn  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  few  Senators  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  disagree  with  the  President.  Con- 
gratulations. Toiir  proposal  that  draftees 
ihould  not  fight  in  Vietnam  without  the 
consent  of  Congress  geta  my  wholehearted 
lupport,  and  I  urge  you  to  propose  a  few 
more  things,  such  as  bringing  this  problem 
to  the  United  Nations  for  solution,  and  call- 
ing for  a  complete  congressional  investiga- 
tion Into  our  involvement  in  this  war.  the 
uses  to  which  our  foreign  aid  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  put,  the  bombing  of  the 
Tlllagers  and  peasanta  about  whose  right  to 
vote  we  are  so  concerned,  and  many  other 
msttars  about  which  there  have  been  rumors 
and  conjectures.  Perhaps  If  enough  Senators 
chorus  together,  they  can  be  heard  above 
the  booming  of  the  generals.  ]   Thank  you. 

Here  is  one  from  El  Cerrlto,  Calif. : 
I  heartily  commend  you  In  yT>ur  consistent 
opposition  to  the  Vletnameae  undeclared 
WM.  I  consider  It  highly  Immoral  in  that 
we  have  broken  the  Geneva  agreementa 
about  free  elections  and  foreign  soldiers  In 
Vietnam  while  Johnson  and  the  State  De- 
partment lay  unctuously  tbs  blame  on 
North  Vietnam  for  breaking  the  agreementa. 
These  are  real  totalitarian  techniques,  I  feel. 
I  heartily  concur  in  your  profioeal  that  no 
(toaftee  should  be  sent  to  Vlelpoam  without 
the  consent  of  Congress. 

Here  Is  one  from  Hoodsport,  Wash. : 

We  wish  to  express  our  agre«»ent  and  sup- 
port of  your  legislation  to  prdhiblt  the  In- 
voluntary assignment  of  draftees  to  Viet- 
nam without  the  consent  of  Oongreas. 

In  addition,  we  wish  to  proteet  the  ex- 
oewes  of  pettiness  and  arMtnulness  prac- 
ttoed  by  the  Selective  Service.  An  Ulustra- 
oon  of  this  U  contained  in  the  emdcaed 
newspaper  clipping. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  ctirrent  Srtectlve  Serv- 
ice procedures  wlU  be  subjected  to  Inveett- 
gatlon  and  reform. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaalmous  con- 
»ent  that  the  contents  of  the  clipping  en- 
cased with  that  letter,  entitled  "Father 
Drafted  Hours  After  Physicai  for  FWllng 
w  Report  New  Address,"  b«  printed  in 
the  RecoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
M  follows: 

'»THni  Dbattkd  Homu  Atrb  I'btbical  fob 
FAn.iNa  To  Rkpobt  New  Aodbxbs 
A  25-year-old  Madras  man,  married,  and 
w!^  °^i?"'  chUdren,  was  drafted  Into  the 
"«ne8  Wednesday,  after  faUlng  to  report 
™»n««  of  address  to  the  Selective  Service. 

»w,T^oi°5"'=**^   *°<*  ^°^  to  San  Diego 
J™J^24  hours  of  taking  hU  Marine  Corps 


Robert  W.  Swan  said  after  his  Induction 
that  he  first  registered  for  the  draft  7  years 
ago  in  MUwaukee,  while  he  was  living  In 
Gladstone.  He  got  married  the  following 
year,  and  didn't  hear  from  the  draft  board 
again  untU  last  November. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  moved  from  Gladstone 
to  two  different  residences  in  Portland,  then 
to  Madras.  He  reported  the  Portland  ad- 
dress to  the  draft  board,  but  he  told  the 
Oregonlan  he  forgot  to  report  the  second 
Portland   address  and  Madras  address. 

In  November,  Swan  got  a  letter  asking  him 
to  take  a  physical  from  his  family  doctor 
and  send  the  resxUta  promptly  to  the  d-aft 
board. 

Because  the  letter  was  delayed  in  being 
forwarded  from  Swan's  old  address  in  Port- 
land to  his  ciurent  one  in  Madras,  ho  was 
unable  to  report  the  resiUta  of  the  physical 
on  time.  This  is  how  the  draft  board  learned 
Swan  had  been  delinquent  in  reporting  his 
changes  of  address.  Swan  said. 

In  January,  the  draft  board  sent  him  an- 
other order  to  take  a  physical — but  this 
time,  at  the  induction  center  on  Southwest 
Taylor  Street.  Swan  took  the  physical 
Wednesday,  pcussed  It,  and  foxind  himself  In- 
ducted Into  the  Marine  Corps  in  a  matter  of 
hours. 

He  left  Portland  Airport  for  San  Diego 
at  midnight,  less  than  24  hours  after  passing 
the  physical.  He  left  behind  his  wife  Norma 
and  four  chUdren,  who  wUl  receive  a  $146- 
a-month  family  allowance  from  the  Marine 
Corps. 

The  Selective  Service  headquarters  said 
that  any  delinquent  registrant  may  be  proc- 
essed for  induction  despite  his  family  stat\is. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Here  Is  one  from 
Chicago: 

I  am  writing  to  commend  you  for  yotir 
strong  opposition  to  President  Johnson's  war 
policy  in  Vietnam.  I  was  glad  to  read  of 
your  proposed  bill  that  would  prohibit  the 
involuntary  assignment  of  draftees  to  serve 
In  Vietnam  without  congressional  approval. 

I  see  that  President  Johnson  is  contending 
that  the  resolution  passed  by  Congress  In 
August,  1»64,  gives  him  authority  to  take 
whatever  action  he  may  choose  In  Vietnam. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  lias  come  for 
Congress  to  reconsider  this  reeolutlon.  I 
know  you  voted  against  It  at  the  time  It  was 
passed.  I  understand  Senator  Mobsb  Is  in- 
troducing a  resolution  to  rescind  this  resolu- 
tion.   I  am  sure  you  will  give  it  your  support. 

Here  is  another  one  from  Los  Angeles: 
According  to  a  report  In  today's  Usue  of 
the  Loe  Angeles  Times  you  are  Introducing 
leglslaUon  to  prohibit  the  Armed  Forces  from 
assigning  draftees  to  Vietnam  against  their 
will. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  this  meas- 
ure.    It  Is  a  stop  In  the  right  direction. 

Having  lived  for  nearly  8  years  In  the  Far 
East,  I  greaUy  d^lore  Mr.  Johnson's  Viet- 
nam policy.  In  fact.  I  consider  It  the  great- 
est disaster  for  our  beloved  country. 

May  your  efforta  be  succeaaful. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  these  letters— a 
small  sampling — demonstrate  that  the 
concern  of  the  American  people  Is  deep- 
seated  and  overwhelming;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder  of 
these  letters  be  printed  In  the  Record 
following  the  others  I  have  read. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Loulslaxui.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  how 
many  letters  does  the  Senator  wish  to 
put  in  the  Rscord? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  should  say  there 
are  about  25  more. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YouNo  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Is  tb6i« 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letten 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

KZNTFIZLD,   CAUT., 

January  26, 1966. 
DxAB  SxNATOB  QBtrxia»fo:  We  are  very 
much  In  favor  of  your  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  Involvmtary  assignment  of  draftees  to 
fight  In  South  Vietnam  without  the  approval 
of  Congress.  Also  not  to  resimie  bombing 
North  Vietnam.    Better  yet  get  out  of  Vlet- 


Thank  you. 


SxuiH,  Wash., 
January  27, 1969. 
Senator  Kbnxst  Obxtxnzno, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wathinffton,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sknatob  GBTTKMiNa:  I  wlsh  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  action  In  offering  the 
amendmenta  to  prevent  young  American  men  - 
being  drafted  and  sent  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
unless  Congress  affirms.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  there  are  stlU  men  who  are  not  afraid 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  when  they  feel 
the  coimtry  Is  being  led  down  the  wrong- 
path. 

I  feel  that  oiu-  entry  Into  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation was  poorly  Justified,  and  wonder  If  we 
may  not  yet  discover  that  the  same  Vletcong 
we  are  trying  to  drum  up  such  a  hatred  for, 
will  not  turn  out  to  be  the  true  patrlota  of 
their  country.  These  are  the  same  people 
who  fought  for  their  freedom  from  an  ad- 
mittedly short-sighted  colonialist  govern- 
ment. 

Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?  Is  It  to  im>tect  a 
notoriously  graft-ridden  government  that  we 
are  risking  the  very  finest  our  coimtry  hae 
produced?  I  pray  that  thU  U  not  the  case, 
and  that  If  we  are  wrong,  we  have  leaden 
strong  enough  to  admit  It,  and  soon. 

I  am  the  mother  of  four  sons,  and  have 
watehed  fearf uUy  as  our  asinine  foreign  pol- 
icy has  been  aUowed,  like  Topey,  to  "Just 
grow." 

I  pray  for  your  continued  courage  and 
wisdom. 

Sincerely, 


Senator  BurasT  OBunrmo. 
Wathinffton.  D.C. 

Dbab  Skwatob:  This  U  to  express  my  deep 
and  sincere  appreciation  for  the  legislation 
which  you  have  introduced  to  prohibit  the 
involuntary  assignment  of  draftees  %o  fight 
In  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  there  are  millions  of 
real  Americans  who  agree  with  you  even 
though  you  may  not  hear  from  them. 

Something  must  be  done  to  bring  this  war 
to  an  early  end.  The  life  of  one  of  our  fine 
yoimg  men  is  worth  more  than  the  entire 
enemy.  Our  leaders  should  take  a  lesson 
from  the  policies  of  nations  such  as  Sweden 
(no  war  since  1814)  and  Swltaerland. 

We  are  taking  In  Cuban  refugees.  Why  not 
move  the  friendly  Vietnamese  to  other  lands 
where  they  would  be  safe.  Surely  there  are 
countries  that  would  wUUngly  absorb  these 
people.  Including  our  own  United  States 
The  cost  liardly  could  be  as  great  as  the 
billions  now  being  wasted  In  carrying  on  this 
present  conflict.  And,  precious  lives  would 
be  saved.  I  assume  that  our  objective  U  to 
protect  the  Inhabltanta  (not  the  land)  from 
the  Commtmlst  enemy. 
Sincerely  yours. 


SxAi,  Beach.  Caut. 

P.8.— I  am  78,  have  lived  through  three 
terrible  wars.  I  am  opposed  to  war  except  in 
defense  of  ovr  country. 
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ZnucA,  N.T. 
Senator  Bunarr  ■.  Okubi  ma. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WatMngton,  D.C.: 

Strongly  support  jovi  amendment  whereby 
draftees  not  be  sent  to  eoutheaat  Aala  In- 
TOluntarlly  wltbout  congreaelonal  approral. 

Cnrnua  Hzuhts,  Calxt. 
Senator  Eknxst  OatrxmMO. 

DBA*  Sa:  I  have  juat  read  In  the  ivewe- 
paper  that  you  Introduced  legislation  today 
to  prohibit  the  Involxmtary  assignment  of 
draftees  to  fight  In  South  Vietnam.  That 
makes  me  very,  very  happy.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  our  President  legally  has  the  right 
to  send  our  men  to  another  country  to  kill 
and  be  killed  where  there  U  no  formal  dec- 
laration of  war.  The  President  says  we  are 
fighting  for  freedom  and  our  way  of  life. 
What  freedom  do  our  men  have  when  they 
are  forced  to  leave  their  wives  and  homes, 
forced  Into  Army  camps,  then  Uken,  against 
their  will,  to  another  country  to  be  mis- 
treated, and  suffer,  then  perhaps  killed? 
Where  is  there  any  freedom  In  that? 

Right  now  I  am  not  too  proud  of  being  an 
American  citizen. 

Please,  please,  do  what  you  can  to  stop 
this  sending  our  men  to  Vietnam.    I  am  Just 
a  poor  working  mother  but  please  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  to  help  you. 
Sincerely, 


CRiCAao,  Iix. 
Bon.  Xunar  OaTmnxa, 
Senate  Office  BuUdtng. 
Wmthington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  OaxTxif nf  o  :  We  wish  to  commend 
you  for  Introducing  amendments  to  Senate 
bills  3781,  3703,  3793,  bUls  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  CX>mmlttee  on  the 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations.  bUU 
that  would  authorize  additional  military 
and  AID  programs  for  Vietnam. 

For  a  long  time  you  have  shown  much 
courage  and  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  In 
your  opposition  to  the  undeclared  war  we 
are  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

For  much  too  long  our  young  men  have 
been  sent  to  Vietnam,  by  three  presidents, 
for  reasons  that  are  highly  ambiguous  and 
whoaa  legal  right  to  do  so  Is  suspect. 

When  you  do  Introduce  your  amendments 
we  hope  there  are  enough  men  In  the  Senate 
who  will  "stand  up  and  be  counted." 
Sincerely, 


Hon.  Senator  Sairaar  Omxnaraia: 

I  reful  an  article  In  the  January  36  Dally 
News  of  your  propoeal  to  forbid  sending 
drafteee  to  Vietnam  wltbout  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

I  am  definitely  In  favor  ot  this  prospoaal 
and  I  hope  It  will  be  passed. 
Tours  sincerely. 


BaooKLTW.  N.T. 

DKATUt,  Oa., 

January  31, 19St. 
DSAS  Ml.  OanxHiNo:  Let  me  thank  you  for 
proposing  legislation  for  not  sending  draftees 
Into  aouthcjast  Aala.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
your  Ideas  as  expressed  In  the  January  38th 
CONoanaiONAL  Rxcoao.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  see  the  draft  replaced  by  alternative 
service,  Peace  Corps  work,  or  meaningful  em- 
ployment. Too  many  of  our  youth  lose  hope 
and  desire  to  make  of  themselves  anything 
worthwhile  as  they  are  pressured  by  so  many 
people  to  go  Into  military  service.  It  seems 
to  me  an  eiplolUtlon  of  youth  and  military 
oonaerlptlon  Is  for  Communist  coimtrles,  not 
a  democracy.  Has  there  been  any  desire  for 
this  kind  of  legislation  by  any  Indlvlduala 
or  groups? 


I  am  very  proud  there  are  men  like  you  and 
Mr.  MORSB  In  Washington.    It  is  too  bad  that 
there  are  not  more  who  are  as  strong  and 
morally  right. 
Sincerely, 


Sam  FkAJf ciaco,  Caut. 
Senator  Eamn'  Oamamfo, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sn:  We  read  of  your  proposed 
amendments  to  pending  bills  for  additional 
appropriations  for  the  war  In  Vietnam,  to 
wit;  that  military  service  In  Vietnam  be  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  and  we  wish  to  express  oar 
full  agreement  with  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

We  have  written  to  ovir  Congressman  and 
to  our  Senator  requesting  them  to  give  all 
possible  support  to  these  amendments. 

We  further  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  good 
fight  you  are  making  to  bring  this  Illegal, 
Immoral,  and  brutal  war  to  an  end.  It  has 
disgraced  and  dishonored  our  country  long 
enough. 

BespectXully, 


Davknpobt,  Wash. 
Senator  Ebnbst  OBUXNiMa. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sknatob:  Congratulations  on  your 
decision  to  sponsor  a  bill  to  prohibit  sending 
draftees  to  Vietnam. 

I   hope    that   such   courageoiia  action  by 
responsible  leaders,  such  as  yourself,  will  give 
ovur    Oovernment    caxiae    to    reexamine    our 
policy  In  that  area. 
Sincerely, 


Senator  EaNxsT  OauxifiNa, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Skkatob  Oruenino:  It  was  good  to 
learn  that  the  President  gave  you  permission 
to  do  as  you  thought  best  In  1966  In  regard 
to  making  suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Vietnamese  war.  As  of  now  It  seems  Incon- 
ceivable that  he  thought  the  war  woiild  be 
over  by  last  December. 

Your  suggestion  of  not  sending  Into  Jungle 
warfare  the  recent  draftees  (many  of  them 
very  young)  seems  to  me  very  sensible,  not 
to  say  humane.  Lacking  training  and  ex- 
perience, they  could  most  quickly  become 
casualties. 

To  my  mind,  our  deep  Involvement  in 
southeast  Asia  Is  deplorable — and  very  dif- 
ficult to  Improve. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Senator  Obubwiwo, 
AUuka. 

Dbab  Sib:  Tou  have  my  warm  approval  for 
your  proposal  to  cease  sending  of  draftees  to 
Vietnam.  It  looks  like  you  men  In  Congress 
are  the  only  ones  capable  of  exercising  the 
restraint  we  so  vitally  need  In  this  dangerous 
situation. 

Sincerely,  t 


San  Feamcisco,  Caut. 

Tdcbon,  Abb. 

Dbab  Bbmatob  OaiTxirara:  We  wish  to  as- 
sure you  of  our  support  for  your  bill  which 
would  prohibit  the  (batting  of  young  men  for 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

We  hope  there  Is  a  feeling  strong  enough 
In  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill  recently  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Mobsx.  to  take  back  the 
power  which  was  given  to  the  President  to 
prosecute  *^hls  war.  It  Is  our  feeling  that  the 
Congress  did  not  have  the  ctmstltutlonal 
right  to  abrogate  Its  own  power  to  declare 
war. 

We  are  certain  that  unless  President  John- 
son's powers  are  curtailed  he  will  push  us 


further  and  further  toward  a  nuclear  boh>. 
caiut. 

Sincerely  yours. 


"^^"isoir.  Wis 
Hon.  Senator  Ebnbst  OBinENiNo. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Gbukkino:  I  read  with  in- 
terest of  your  proposed  blU  to  bar  the  Armed 
Forces  from  sending  draftees  to  Vietnam 
without  their  consent  unless  Congress  so 
orders.  To  force  a  man  to  fight  a  war  which 
he  believes  is  wrong  la  even  more  Immoral 
than  war  itself.  I  suiq>ort  such  a  blU 
unequivocally. 

As  I  write  this  the  President  has  so  f&r 
reeUted  the  pressures  to  resume  the  baa\>. 
Ing  of  North  Vietnam.  For  the  sake  of  the 
slim  hopes  which  remain  for  peace,  I  hops 
he  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  simply  cannot 
understand  how  suppoeedly  responsible  pub- 
lic flgiirss  can  advocate  renewed  bombing 
as  the  means  to  a  cheap  victory.  It  did  not 
work  in  Korea,  and  it  will  not  work  In  Viet- 
nam. It  will  oiUy  unite  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  their  determination  to  drive  what 
they  believe— rightly  or  wrongly— to  be  tb« 
foreign  aggressors  out  of  Vietnam,  and  will 
fxirther  dissipate  what  lltUe  the  United 
Statee  has  retained  of  the  world's  respect. 

I  admire  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  such  as  your- 
self and  Senators  Moasx  and  Poi.bkicht  who 
are  resisting  the  current  war  hysteria  to  op- 
pose our  unrealistic  and  ultimately  self- 
defeaUng  Vietnam  policy.  Please  continue 
to  represent  all  the  people,  from  all  over 
the  country,  who,  like  myself,  oppose  what 
our  country — despite  our  clalnu  of  defend- 
ing freedom — is  actually  doing  In  Vietnam. 
Tours  very  sincerely, 


fehruary  24,  1966 
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AMXBICA — laAMO  OT  THX  FfcXX? 

H(Hi.  Ebnbst  Obuxnino, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sznatob  Obuxnino:  Tour  Senste 
speech,  moving  to  keep  draftees  out  of  Viet- 
nam, was  summarized  in  the  Chicago  news- 
papers a  few  days  ago. 

While  I  have  been  a  Republican  for  many 
years,  I  regret  that  I  am  not  one  of  your  con- 
stituents so  I  oould  vote  for  you.  Being  so 
logical  on  this  point  m\ist  mean  that  you  also 
use  sound  commonsense  on  other  Senate 
matters. 

To  me  it  Is  Ironical  that  America,  which  li 
supposed  to  be  the  land  of  freedom.  srU- 
trarlly  takes  such  freedom  away  from  oar 
young  men,  without  recourse,  and  forces 
them  (In  some  respects  no  different  from  a 
Russian  slave  labor  camp)  to  fight  9,(XX)  miles 
away  with  no  hope  for  any  permanent  suc- 
cess. 

I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  son  of  one  of 
my  neighbors — a  Catholic  famUy.  The 
young  man  spent  3  years  studying  to  enter 
the  priesthood.  When  he  decided  not  to  con- 
tinue, he  was  drafted  last  July  and  U  now  on 
his  way  to  Vietnam.  Here  Is  Jiut  one  In- 
stance of  a  boy  of  high  character  who.  against 
his  will  and  natural  instincts.  Is  being  forced 
Into  the  position  of  killing  other  humans 
whom  he  will  never  know.  And  may  in  turn 
sacrlfloe  his  life  to  no  good  purpose.  The 
tragedy  Is  that  even  though  he  makss  the 
supreme  sacrifice  it  la  highly  debataUe 
whether  he  is  actually  defending  America  In 
Vietnam. 

Our  State  Department  and  other  do-good- 
ers start  out  with  the  highly  questionable 
premise  that  our  national  security  is  im- 
perUed  If  Vietnam  and  aU  of  southeast  AsU 
goes  oommunlstlc.  Highly  questionable  be- 
cause such  countries  are  9,000  miles  swsy, 
whereas  Cuba  Is  only  a  short  distance  swsy. 
Tet  the  United  States  isn't  seriously  imper- 


iled even  though  Cuba  now  Isj  communistic. 
A  nuisance  but  not  a  deadly  threat. 

It  is  said  we  are  merely  fulfilling  our  obli- 
gations as  a  member  of  SEATO-  But  where 
are  all  of  the  other  SEATO  countries  who 
should  be  vitally  Interested  If  there  is  any 
real  merit  In  our  being  In  Vietnam?  Aside 
from  token  fbrces  from  Australia,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Korea,  the  SEATO  countries  are 
not  there.  Primarily  because  they  are  orien- 
tal and  don't  care  whether  our  boys  live  or 
die.  In  other  words,  fight  to  the  last  Ameri- 
can. The  Buddhists  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  won't  work  together  for  a  stable  gov- 
ernment m  Vietnam.  The  oppression  of  the 
goremment  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  the  sub- 
sequent murders  are  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence. So  maybe  a  lot  of  their  people  don't 
care  who  rxiles  their  country. 

Personally,  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
all  of  southeast  Asia  could  go  communistic, 
and  our  national  interests.  If  we  stay  clear, 
will  be  benefited  rather  than  Unpaired.  As 
tomeone  recently  wrote — socialism  (i.e..  com- 
munism) and  famine  go  hand  In  hand. 
Recently  U.S.  News  &  World  H«port  pointed 
out  that  In  1064  wheat  sales  from  Australia. 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  Of  America  fed 
one  out  of  nine  Communists.  This  may  be  a 
completely  erroneous  ratio,  but  under  any 
ratio  our  food  supplies  are  vital  to  them.  On 
this  basis,  within  10  or  15  years  most  of 
aoutheast  Asia  and  China  and  India,  whether 
communistic  or  not,  will  be  sorely  In  need  of 
our  help  to  avoid  starvation  because  of  the 
continuing  population  explosljcm. 

If  we  can  only  be  sensible  ^aough  not  to 
become  Involved  In  Asia,  It  se^ms  Inevitable 
that  within  the  next  50  yeaifa  Russia  and 
China  will  be  fighting.  My  own  guess  Is  that 
It  win  be  much  sooner  because  M  the  Chinese 
exploding  population  which  altneady  Is  over- 
flowing Into  territory  adjacent  to  Russia.  As 
you  know,  there  have  been  reports  of  nu- 
merous local  border  sklrmUhes  between 
Russian  and,  Chinese  military  forces.  Just 
give  them  time.  i 

So,  Mr.  Senator,  this  one  cltuen  and  voter 
•alutes  you.  May  you  continue  your  eS'orts 
to  keep  our  draftees — and  ■  the  Regular 
Army— from  ending  up  as  canhon  fodder  in 
a  large-scale  land  war  across  tha  world  where 
we  should  not  be  Involved  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. We  talk  about  the  reluctance  of 
the  Chinese  and  other  orientals  to  lose 
"face."  But  our  own  war  hawjlts  insist  that 
we  must  keep  face  and  not  pMll  out  under 
»ny  circumstances.  Par  better  that  we  admit 
we  made  a  stupid  mistake  lii  taking  such 
unilateral  action  Instead  olj  asking  the 
Umted  Nations  to  handle  the  matter  and 
•ave  many  American  lives.         ' 

When  we  read  about  the  sti^flent  protests 
against  Involvement  In  Vletni^m,  many  of 
u»  automatically  think  of  beatttks  and  com- 
munutlc  leadership.  This  undoubtedly  U 
true  In  some  cases.  But  maybe  there  Is  a 
large  undercurrent  of  student  opinion  re- 
•entful  about  being  forced  x4  kill  and  be 
killed  where  America's  vital  Interests  are 
actually  not  at  stake.  Somed$y  these  same 
•tudents  may  be  the  nucleus  of  |a  youth  party 
which  will  carry  a  swing  vote^  that  will  be 
*««entlai  to  the  Democrats  and  the  Repub- 
licans. Let's  hope  that  morel  of  your  col- 
lesgues  win  begin  to  utilize  yfcur  own  good 
wnmonsense  In  this  matter. 
Yours  very  truly, 

WiUfETTE,  III. 

Hoi  [[NT,   OKLA. 

aenator  Eenbst  Ghuenino, 
^te  Office  Building. 
waifttnpton,  D.C. 

D«A«  Senator:  Thank  you  tbr  Introduc- 
">g  legislation  which  would  permit  the 
"•"Uiig  of  volunteers  only  to  Vietnam, 
^our  actions  and  expressed  attitudes  on  the 
•M  In  Vietnam  makes  the  growing  despair 
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over  the  course  the  President  has  taken  in 
Vietnam  more  bearable.  I  am  writing  to  our 
representatives  to  ple£id  for  support  for  your 
bin. 

I  contend  that  American  woinen  have  had 
no  part  In  helping  to  shape  foreign  policy 
although  they  mjike  up  51  percent  of  the 
electorate.  According  to  a  Harris  poll  in 
September.  1964.  they  were  voting  for  Mr. 
Johnson  on  the  issue  of  peace.  The  enclosed 
is  a  copy  of  a  news  item  from  Newsweek 
which  I  placed  on  the  bulletin  board  in  our 
Democratic  headquarters  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  I  helped  organize  our 
local  Democratic  wcHnen's  club,  and  now 
serve  as  Its  reporter.  I  find  no  strong  sup- 
port here  for  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam, 
but  mostly  confusion  and  disappointment. 

You  have  earned  our  praise  and  admira- 
tion for  your  actions  on  behalf  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  true  feeling  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  (According  to  Theodore  White 
and  other  political  experts  war  and  peace 
was  uppermost  In  their  minds  when  they 
went  to  the  polls  In  1964.)  The  candidate 
who  advocated  doing  what  President  John- 
son has  now  adopted  was  repudiated  by  the 
American  electorate. 

Many  of  our  young  people  are  well  aware 
that  responsible  members  of  our  society. 
Including  the  last  three  Presidents,  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  American  boys 
should  not  be  sent  to  fight  as  ground  troops 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 
How  cruel  and  Inhumane  are  we  In  this  Na- 
tion that  we  could  force  our  young  people 
to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  national 
pride,  because  the  measures  undertaken  by 
President  Elsenhower  In  1954  proved  to  be 
self-defeating? 

As  an  American  woman  I  feel  betrayed  by 
these  policies  which  never  had  the  American 
woman's  hand  in  their  making.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers,  some  of  whom  never 
have  had  to  go  to  the  people  for  approval  or 
disapproval,  surely  did  not  take  Into  account 
the  woman's  point  of  view  on  war  and  peace. 
It  was  American  women  who  first  proposed 
voting  rights  for  womanhood.  I  contend 
that  they  have  come  of  age  politically,  and 
that  a  better  foreign  policy  will  emerge  when 
their  views  become  refiected  In  Its  making. 
Yours  very  truly, 


New  Yobk,  N.Y.. 
—  January  28,  1966. 

Senator  Ernest  H.  Ohttzning, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Grttening:  I  am  writing  to 
assure  you  of  the  gratitude  of  many  of  us 
who  deplore  the  ugly  war  In  Vietnam  for 
your  undaunted  and  principled  opposition  to 
the  present  Government  policy. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  difficulties  which 
political  method  opposes  to  uncompromlsed 
idealism;  however,  I  feel,  as  you  obviously 
do.  that  there  are  times  when  the  Immensity 
of  a  moral  outrage  overcomes  the  usual  and 
various  considerations  which  determine  our 
actions. 

Your  proposed  bill  to  send  only  volunteer 
draftees  Into  Vietnam  Is  welcome  and  forces 
the  burden  of  decision  on  Congress  In  lieu  of 
the  declaration  of  war  which  President  John- 
son refuses  to  ask. 

I  believe  that  yours  will  be  remembered  as 
a  voice  of  honor  In  a  shameful  period  of 
American  history. 

Respectfully  yours. 


P.S. — ^No  reply  necessary  or  expected. 

Senator  Ernest  Griteninc, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Grtjeninc  :  I  want  to  thank 
you  and  pledge  my  wholehearted  support  for 
your  resolution  concerning  the  sending  of 
draftees  to  Vietnam. 


1  think  the  entire  issue  of  Vietnam  should 
be  taken  to  the  United  Nations,  As  long  as 
the  United  States  is  In  Vietnam  with  troops, 
planes,  miuiltlons.  actively  engaged  In  the 
struggle.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  work 
out  any  settlement. 

If  we  have  a  commitment  in  Vietnam  It  Is 
time  that  this  cc«nmltment  be  reexamined 
in  the  light  of  world  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  work  for  peace. 

Astoria,  Orec, 
January  27, 1966. 
Senator  Ernest  Grueninc, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Grueninc:  Greatness  in  a 
man  is  the  trait  which  compels  him  to  take 
what  may  be  considered  an  unpopular  stand 
becatise  he  has  examined  himself  within  and 
the  issue  from  without.  Such  Is  yours  on 
the  Issue  of  the  draft  as  It  relates  to  the 
Vietnam  situation.  I  concur  wholeheartedly 
with  your  analysis  of  the  situation  and  will 
give  you  all  the  moral  support  possible.  It 
Is  fortunate  for  the  whole  world  that  men 
such  as  you  are  wlUing  to  stand  for  what 
Is  right  and  are  willing  to  be  counted. 

The  demagogs  may  get  you — but  you  are 
a  man. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Senator  Ernest  ORUENiNa, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Grttenino:  Thank  you  for 
yoxir  stand  regarding  the  Vietnam  situation. 

A  recent  article  in  the  local  newspaper 
tells  of  your  three  amendments,  all  designed 
to  bar  the  sending  of  draftees  to  South  Viet- 
nam unless  they  volunteer  for  such  services. 

There  is  so  little  we  at  home  can  do.  but 
to  tell  those  of  you  working  so  valiantly  to 
end  this  terrible  war.  that  we  are  wrlth  you 
in  thought  and  prayer. 


North  Newton,  Kans. 

West  Orange.  N.J. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  not  only  for  your  petition  to  the 
President  to  extend  the  bombing  pause  but 
also  for  yoiu-  propoeal  to  stop  draftees  from 
being  s^t  to  southeast  Asia.  It  is  Indeed 
refreshl^  to  hear  a  voice  raised  against  the 
"consensus."  As  I  have  stated  In  letters  to 
the  President,  there  are  many  of  us  In  con- 
sensusland  who  believe  the  United  States  is 
waging  an  unholy  war  against  the  Vietnam- 
ese. The  tragedy  of  this  war  Is  that  many 
Innocents  are  losing  their  lives,  both  Viet- 
namese and  American,  because  of  decisions 
which  are,  at  beet,  debatable.  At  least  you 
have  given  me  some  hope  that  even  If  the 
war  Is  to  continue,  there  Is  a  possibility  that 
some  lives  can  be  spared. 
Sincerely, 


Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Hon.  ERNEST  Grueninc. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Grttening:  Thank  you  for 
proposing  an  amendment  to  bar  the  sending 
of  draftees  to  South  Vietnam  tmless  they 
volunteer  for  such  service. 

Beet  wishes  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  your 
work  toward,  as  Walter  Llppmann  said  (Jan- 
uary 25.  1966),  "llqiUdatlng  a  mistake,  for 
ending  a  war  that  cannot  be  won  at  any  tol- 
erable price,  for  cutting  our  losses  before 
they  escalate  Into  bankruptcy,  and  for  lis- 
tening to  commonsense  rather  than  to  war 
whoops  and  tom-toms." 

Godspeed. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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Clvtbaitd.  Okw. 

Hon.  Brwxbt  Ocukniko, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Sn:  The  January  28  edition  ot  the 
Cleveland  Press  stated  that  you  and  Senator 
Watkx  Moasx  Introduced  legislation  to  for- 
bid sending  draftees  to  South  Vietnam 
against  their  will  without  specific  congres- 
sional approval.  May  we  express  our  heart- 
felt endorsement  of  such  a  measure. 

The  atune  edition  carried  the  letter  signed 
by  16  Senators  Including  our  conscientious 
Senator  BrxpurN  M.  Yocno,  asking  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  resume  bombing  at  this  time, 
and  a  column  by  Henry  J.  Taylor  stating 
that  McNamara  should  resign  "on  his  record 
In  the  big  questions  that  really  count  most." 
The  article  was  titled  "McNamara  Com- 
puters Missed  on  Ships."  It  la  no  wonder 
ordinary  citizens  are  confused  If  those  In 
the  Inner  circle  of  the  Oovemment  are  not 
agreed  on  the  Issues  involved  let  alone  the 
solution. 

Why  should  our  finest  youths  ]ust  starting 
to  live  die  for  such  a  muddled  cause?  How 
can  we  contemplate  an  allout  war  with  Red 
China  if  we  are  unable  to  get  supplies  and 
men  to  even  one  spot  as  Vietnam? 

Please  do  all  In  your  p)ower  to  continue 
pressing  for  peace  negotiations.  Tou  have 
the  support  and  well  wishes  of  many  people 
who  love  their  country  and  their  sons  and 
do  not  want  either  destroyed  in  a  senseless 
war  which  will  not  solve  any  problems  that 
cannot  be  solved  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently at  the  conference  table. 
Respectfully  yours, 


BaOOKLTN,  N-.T. 

Senator  Eskist  OatrxNiNO, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sknatob  OauxNiNo:  Tonight  I  heard 
that  you  and  Senator  Morss  are  proposing  a 
method  of  preventing  the  sending  to  Viet- 
nam of  men  drafted  Into  our  Armed  Forces. 
I  support  that  proposal.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  defeat  of  all  appropriations  bills  for 
the  support  of  that  Illegal  war. 

I  have  Informed  my  Representative  that  I 
shall  not  vote  for  anyone  In  the  1966  elec- 
tion who  supports  this  monstrous  war. 

I  hope  Mr.  Johnson's  proposal  to  extend 
the  term  of  ofllce  of  Representatives  will  fall. 
I  consider  it  a  typical  Johnsonian  trick  to 
upwet  the  present  balance  of  power  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  Representatives  to 
lend  an  ear  to  their  constituencies  at  least 
once  In  2  years  If  at  no  other  time. 
Tours  truly. 


AuAarr,  Calif. 
Senator  Eknkst  Orttknino. 
VS.  Senator  from  Alaska, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  ScNATOK  OauxNiNO :  May  I  express  my 
concurrence  with  the  amendment  which  has 
been  submitted  prohibiting  the  Involuntary 
assignment  of  draftees  to  fight  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  appears  to  me  that  since  this 
is  a  war  not  legally  declared  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  then  each 
draftee  should  have  the  moral  right  to  decide 
whether  his  services  should  be  in  Vietnam. 
If  such  a  decision  were  possible  I  think  It 
would  surprise  the  administration  as  to  the 
number  of  young  men  who  are  not  convinced 
that  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  necessary  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

In  my  discussions  with  parents  of  boys  of 
draftable  age  I  have  found  none  who  feel 
that  sending  their  sons  to  Vietnam  is  either 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
Dor  the  most  desirable  way  to  preserve  the 
peace.  This  is  a  war  Into  which  we  never 
should  have  gotten  and  to  aUow  Its  escala- 


tion by  sending  hundreds  of  thousands  ot 
unwilling  American  boys  to  fight  In  Vietnam 
can  only  lead  to  a  greater  disaster. 

A  final  and  interesting  comment  concern- 
ing the  publicity  given  your  proposed  amend- 
ment. It  appeared,  even  in  the  liberal  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  on  a  back  page  while 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee was  given  front-page  headlines.  He 
reported  that  we  had  a  missile  force  power- 
ful enough  to  destroy  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  simultaneously. 
What  a  happy  thought. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Elxmoitnd,  Wis. 
Senator  Eknxst  QatTENiNC, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Heartily  support  amendment  limiting  con- 
scription without  war  declaration.  Grateful 
for  all  your  work  toward  negotiation. 


Hon.  Senator  Eamsr  Oktjznino: 

I  read  in  January  26  newspapers  of  your 
proposed  legislation  to  forbid  sending  draft- 
ees to  Vietnam  against  their  will,  unless  Con- 
gress specifically  approves. 

I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  this  legislation. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 


BtOOKLTN,   N.Y. 

Dkab  SxNAToa:  This  clipping  appeared  In 
our  paper  last  night  and  I  Just  want  to  say 
that  I  really  admire  you  for  your  stand  on 
draftees.  Our  son  (being  married  and  an 
expectant  father),  has  received  his  notice 
for  his  physical.  This  has  been  his  second 
time  that  he  has  been  called  for  a  physical. 
He  has  a  good  position  and  Is  a  good  son  and 
husband  so  you  can  see  why  we  are  In  full 
accord  on  your  stand.  We  hope  and  pray 
that  you  and  others  like  you  will  be  able 
to  get  this  proposal  through.  Good  luck  and 
may  Ood  bless  you. 


TOLXDO,  Orio. 

Ban  on  OaoniNa  DKArrrxs  to  Vietnam 
Pkoposks 

Asserting  that  he  was  free  of  a  Presidential 
restriction  imposed  last  August,  Senator 
Ernest  Orxjening,  Democrat  of  Alaska,  in- 
troduced legislation  today  to  prohibit  the  In- 
voluntary assignment  of  draftees  to  fight  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Senator  Oxdknino  said  that  President 
Johnson  told  him  at  a  White  House  confer- 
ence August  26  that  "If  we  were  not  out  of 
Vietnam  by  January,  I  would  be  free  to  do 
anything  I  pleased." 

Senator  Grucnino  offered  three  separate 
amendments,  all  designed  to  bar  the  sending 
of  draftees  to  South  Vietnam  unless  they  vol- 
unteered for  such  service  or  Congress  later 
authorizes  "the  assignment  to  duty  In  south- 
east Asia  of  persona  Involxmtarily  Inducted" 
Into  the  Armed  Forces. 

He  was  Joined  by  Senator  Watnk  Morsx. 
Democrat  of  Oregon. 

The  proposals  were  offered  as  amendments 
to  the  pending  $12.8  billion  defense  supple- 
mental bill  for  Vietnam. 

Senator  Grtjenino  said  that  he  told  Mr. 
Johnson  at  the  Augiist  26  meeting  that 
United  States  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam 
fighting  was  "folly— that  it  was  a  war  we 
could  not  win — that  continuation  there 
would  lead  to  greater  and  greater  disaster." 

"The  President  earnestly  urged  me  not  to 
introduce  the  amendment,"  Senator  Oruxn- 
iNo  said.  "He  said  that  In  any  event  no 
draftees  would  be  sent  to  Vietnam  before 
January.  After  repeating  his  request  that 
I  take  no  such  action,  he  said  that  If  we  were 
not  out  of  Vietnam  by  January,  I  would  be 
free  to  do  anything  X  plaaMd." 


NoKTH  Andovsk.  Mass., 

January  26,  198$ 
Senator  Eamtsr  OBTmrzifo. 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAR  ScNATOR  GRirxNtNo:  I  read,  with  the 
first  faint  ray  of  hope,  this  arUcle  enclosed 
in  yesterdays  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  As 
this  horrible  war  In  Vietnam  escalates  and 
ova  boys  die  in  ever-increasing  thousands 
you  seem  to  be  one  of  the  few  In  Washington 
who  cares  about  that.  We  realize  with  hor- 
ror that  Washington  does  not  want  to  end 
the  war;  it  only  wants  to  talk  about  ending 
It.  If  there  were  no  money,  there  would  be 
no  war,  yet  Congress  Is  forcing  taxpayers  to 
see  their  money  spent  to  slaughter  their 
sons — all  that  makes  life  worth  living  for 
them. 

In  November  1964  the  people  voted  for 
what  we  thought  was  peace;  the  vote  wa* 
overwhelming.  It  was  the  only  Issue.  This 
secret  and  most  accurate  poll  of  all  said  that 
61  percent  of  the  voters.  Republicans  and 
D«nocrats  alike,  did  not  want  a  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Yet  Washington  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
this  voice  of  the  people.    Why? 

In  less  than  25  years  we  have  had  three 
wars.  Our  losses  in  World  War  U  are  stlU 
open  wounds.  Then  came  the  fiasco  that  wa* 
Korea  which  produced  160,000  casualUes  and 
left  things  Just  where  they  started.  Now 
Vietnam,  the  cruelest  war  of  all— one  that 
cannot  be  won  by  fighting  and  dying— a  clvU 
war.  And  our  boys  are  being  sent  to  sense- 
less slaughter  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  die  In  rice  paddles  of  a  people  who  does 
not  want  us  there,  helpless  pawns  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  would  not  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  people.  Perhaps  Washington  thinks 
it  is  fighting  communism  but  with  Cubs 
90  miles  off  our  shores  and  communism  run- 
ning rampant  In  South  America  and  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  Communists  do 
not  have  to  register  in  this  country,  it  Juit 
doesn't  make  sense.  At  least  the  men  in 
World  War  n  believed  In  what  they  were 
fighting  for  but  these  helpless  pawns  do  not 
have  even  that  to  sustain  them. 

Washington  has  its  volunteers— the 
Reserves.  They  chose  to  Join.  Yet  our  boys 
are  being  forced  (drafted)  to  die  before  they 
reach  the  age  of  26 — nothing  but  a  foreign 
legion.  They  are  yanked  from  college  be- 
fore the  Ink  Is  dry  on  their  diplomas  (If  they 
are  lucky  enough  to  be  allowed  to  finish) 
and  sent  9,000  miles  from  home  to  die  for 
a  cause  In  which  neither  they  nor  we  have 
any  belief.  This  slaughter  is  fomenting  s 
volcano  of  anger  and  resentment  among 
parents,  black,  white,  and  yellow  all  across 
the  Nation.  These  boys  are  not  machines 
which  can  be  replacsd.  They  are  the  dearest 
possessions  of  parents,  their  hope  of  any 
future. 

A  better  life — medicare.  Jobs,  money,  hous- 
ing, reduced  taxes— we  do  want  these  thingi 
for  our  sons.  Slaughter  them  and  all  our 
reason  for  living  and  working  Is  gone.  Only 
bitter  resentment  Is  left. 
Sincerely, 


Bill  Allows  Vietnam  Objectors 
Washington. — Senator  Ernest  GRrENiwo, 
Democrat,  of  Alaska,  proposed  legislation 
Tuesday  to  forbid  sending  draftees  to  Viet- 
nam against  their  will  without  speclflc  con- 
gressional approval. 

The  Alaska  Democrat  was  Joined  by  Sens- 
tor  Waynx  L.  Morse.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  sponsoring  the  proposal.  The 
ban  was  offered  In  the  form  of  amendments 
to  legislation  to  provide  more  money  and 
more  economic  aid  authority  for  South 
Vietnam. 

GRUENiNa  and  Morse  are  two  of  the  lead- 
ing critics  of  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam. 
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ORtTENiNO  said  he  had  planned  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  defense  money  bill  last 
August  but  held  off  at  Presldjeot  Johnson's 
urging. 

However,  GRUxNiNa  said,  the  President 
-said  that  If  we  were  not  out  of  Vietnam 
by  January,  I  would  be  free  to  do  anything 
I  pleased." 

He  said  "more  than  6  months  have  now 
elapsed.  We  are  still  bogged  down  In  an 
undeclared  war  In  Vietnam  which  threatens 
to  escalate  into  a  third  world  war  and  the 
price  of  which  In  any  event  In  lives  and 
others  costs  would  be  staggering." 

OiUEinNO  said  enlistees  had  no  recourse 
but  to  go  where  they  are  ordered. 

But  an  entirely  different  situation  prevails 
when  we  reach  into  millions  of  American 
families  and  conscript  these  youths  to  fight 
Involuntarily  in  this  hopeless  i|ies8,"  he  said. 

Wappincers  Fau^s^  N.Y., 

Febr»«ry  7, 1966 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Grtteninc:  I  jam  a  retired 
country  newspaperman,  a  Democrat  who 
ihsres  your  views  about  the  southeast  Asia 
Involvement.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  be 
»ble  to  hear  you  express  your  views  on  the 
television  Saturday  afternoon  when  you  ap- 
peared on  the  "Youth  Wants  To  Know" 
program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  by 
Murpation  of  power  beyond  tlwt  given  him 
by  constitutional  authority  has  put  our 
country  in  the  position  of  a  violator  of  In- 
ternational law,  to  say  nothing  of  the  obvioiis 
violation  of  our  Federal  Constltmtlon.  Un- 
less the  Congress  moves  rapidlK''  to  exercise 
the  powers  vested  In  It  by  thelConstitutlon 
we  wlli  be  well  along  the  road  t^  totaUtarlan 
government.  | 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with!  the  bill  you 
propose  to  Introduce  to  forbid!  the  sending 
or  conscripts  to  Vietnam.  Itj  has  always 
puailed  me  how  the  entire  conaarlptlon  ma- 
chinery squares  with  the  13th  amendment 
which  forbids  Involuntary  servitude  in  the 
United  States  for  any  reason  except  for  pun- 
ishment for  crime.  Since  the  Government 
Is  the  only  authority  empowered  to  punish 
crime  (private  individuals  cannot)  it  would 
•Mm  to  spell  out  the  Umlt  of  Government  to 
require  such  Involuntary  servitude. 

It  U  my  opinion  that  in  contradiction  to 
the  contention  of  the  admlnlsteatlon  It  is  a 
minority  and  not  a  majority  of  Americans 
who  favor  thU  Vietnam  Involvement.  Wit- 
ness the  tremendous  concern  evident  in  the 
columns  of  the  dally  newspapers,  the  dem- 
onstrations taking  place  everywhere  and  the 
tone  of  letters  written  to  editors  of  news- 
W»rs.  Surely  the  election  of  1964,  If  It 
wl  any  significance,  meant  that  the  people 
aw  not  want  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
»orld  as  they  feared  a  GoldwRter  victory 
night  result  in. 

President  Johnson,  speaking  in  Bawall  said 
y«»t«day  that  we  were  in  Vietnam  to  see 
wst  South  Vietnam  emerged  a  free  country 
rwJi  ^?®  government.  Who  appointed  the 
"Uted  States  to  this  role?  The  concerned 
P«yle8  agreed  at  Geneva  on  free  elections 
w  determine  this  matter  with  sucih  elections 
wiaciutate  the  imlficatlon  of  tlw  Vletnams. 
Whence  is  the  authority  for  the  United 
«««  to  determine  the  future  of  South 
Im.i?°l  •^  particular.  Are  we  not  here 
■aw  to  Russia  In  preventing  the  reunl- 
"^uon  of  Germany? 

Please  keep  up  the  work  you  are  doing 
™ch  strengthens  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
^.  Congress  can  keep  In  check  this 
^ew.  Irresponsible  administration,  U  it 
bIkI  withholding  the  fund*  which  It 
«"«  have  to  operate. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 
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Oamtoit,  ICsia, 

February  3, 1966. 
Senator  Eenbst  GxtncNiNc. 

DxAR  Sir:  Please  continue  the  good  fight 
as  to  the  decision  of  draftees  as  to  whether 
they  will  fight  In  Vietnam  or  serve  their 
country  in  some  other  way.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  this  bloody,  futile  war,  and  hope 
you  will  oppose  it  In  every  way  possible. 
Yours  very  truly. 


Dublin,  N.Y.. 
February  1, 1966. 
Dear  Senator  Gruxnino:  Thank  you  for 
your  courage  In  opposing  thU  terrible  re- 
liance upon  violence.  God  bless  you  and  give 
you  strength  to  continue  your  efforts  toward 
peace. 

We  support  you  In  your  resolution  to  de- 
prive the  President  of  authority  to  send 
draftees  to  southeast  Asia  (see  New  York 
Times  editorial,  Jan.  31 ) . 

We    must    negotiate    with    the    NLP   and 
stop  this  evil  war. 
Sincerely, 


LA7ATXTTE,  InD., 

February  3, 1966. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  your  sugges- 
tion that  the  approval  of  the  Congress  be  re- 
quired before  Inducted  servicemen  be  sent  to 
Vietnam.  It  would  seem  to  me  that.  In  a 
situation  where  the  Congress  has  not  de- 
clared war,  the  public  should,  through  Its 
representatives,  have  the  right  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  large  numbers  of  inductees 
are  to  be  sent  Into  battle.  I  would  hope  that 
you  will  press  this  point  In  the  Senate. 

In  a  war  such  as  this  to  which  a  great 
many  people  are  opposed,  it  would  seem  more 
Just  to  use  Inducted  men  in  support  and 
supply  positions  rather  than  as  combat 
troops.  I  am  particularly  opposed  to  send- 
ing married  men  to  the  frontUnes.  (Inci- 
dentally, I  am  not  married  myself.) 

I  also  feel  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  expand  the  war  must 
be  strongly  and  loudly  resisted.  The  argu- 
ments put  forth  In  favor  of  our  participation 
In  this  war  are  not  very  good,  to  say  the  least. 
Any  enlargement  of  the  present  war  can  only 
result  In  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  Uvea 
polntlessly  sacrificed. 

Very  truly  yours. 


You  see  my  husband  has  been  drafted, 
and  I  think  I  am  pregnant,  and  I  think  that 
we  deserve  a  future.  If  my  husband  is  sent 
to  Vietnam,  the  future  doesn't  look  too  good. 

You  and  Senator  Morse  seem  to  be  a  rare 
minority  in  that  you  care  about  the  people 
in  the  United  States.  President  Johnson 
seems  to  care  only  about  peopie  In  other 
countries  and  the  poor  people  here. 

Well,  now  that  Charlee  has  been  drafted, 
I'll  be  poor,  because  the  allotment  Isn't  any- 
thing to  live  off  of,  and  I  work  for  the  SSA, 
and  the  Government  doesn't  pay  well  either. 

Today  we  listened  to  your  interview  with 
Senator  Pell.  It  seems  to  be  the  first  time 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  peo- 
ple even  a  hint  of  what  Is  really  going  on 
In  Vietnam,  and  even  after  all  the  talk  on  the 
program.  It  stUl  Isn't  clear. 

Please  keep  trying  to  get  that  bill  through 
and  keep  up  the  fine  Job  you've  been  doing. 
I  wish  there  were  more  Senators  like  you. 
Sincerely, 


London,  England, 

__        February  4, 1966. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  As  Americans 
temporarUy  living  in  England  where  US 
presUge  U  low  because  of  our  Involvement 
In  the  Veltnamese  war,  we  are  proud  of  your 
continuing  efforts  to  st<H)  escalaUon  of  this 
terrible  oonfilct. 

We  especially  wish  you  well  with  your 
amendment  providing  that  no  draftees  be 
sent  to  southeast  Asia  without  congressional 
approval. 

Sincerely, 


Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

February  6, 1966. 
Dear  Senator  GRtrxNiNo:   I  urge  you  to 
withhold  your  support  for  further  war  ap- 
propriations until  open  and  complete  hear- 
ings have  been  held. 

I  commend  you  for  your  continued  and 
forthright  opposition  to  thU  Immoral  and 
Illegal  war.    Never  In  history  has  one  nation 
been  quite  so  wrong  as  are  we,  now. 
Most  sincerely. 


New  Haven,  Conn., 

February  4, 1969. 
Senator  EIrnest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  We  would  like  to 
support  your  efforts  to  force  discussion  of 
the  Vietnam  war  through  your  amendment 
to  prevent  draftees  from  being  sent  to  south- 
east Asia  without  congressional  approval. 
We  are  shocked  by  President  Johnson's  arbi- 
trary use  of  power  and  lack  of  candor  In  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  by  the  absence  of 
congressional  debate. 

You  are  one  of  the  few  Senators  who  have 
earned  the  respect  of  the  voters  who  elected 
them. 

Sincerely, 


Benton,  Wash., 

February  4, 1966. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  We  read  about 
your  amendment  on  not  sending  draftees  to 
Vietnam. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  efforts  in  the 
behalf  of  our  boys  and  also  the  poor  people 
of  Vietnam  caught  in  a  war  that  is  not  of 
their  making  and  must  be  horrible  beyond 
aU  imagination  In  this  day  of  modem  war- 
fare. 

We  want  to  thank  you  again  and  also 
Senator  Morse  In  your  fight  to  bring  some 
kind  of  reason  to  the  world  today. 

Win    you   please    convey   our   thanks   to 
Senator  Morse? 
Sincerely, 


Baltimore.  Md., 
February  4, 1966. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  am  writing  to 
you  because  the  Senators  from  my  own  State 
do  not  aeem  to  be  the  least  bit  Interested 
In  their  constituents  opinions. 

However,  I  have  written  to  them  asking 
that  they  give  their  support  to  your  bill  for 
keeping  draftees  in  the  United  States. 


Jericho,  N.Y., 
February  2, 1966. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  hope  I  spelled 
your  name  properly.  Just  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  Jtist  one  of  the  people  out  of  many 
that  are  In  favor  of  your  blU  which  you  sent 
to  the  legislature  2  weeks  ago.  Draftees 
should  not  be  sent  to  Vietnam  unless  they 
volunteer. 

We  have  not  been  a  family  who  have 
shirked  their  duty  to  their  country  when  It 
has  been  needed. 

My  father-in-law  served  In  World  War  n. 
He  had  three  Purple  Hearts. 

My  husband  was  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
He  has  three  Purple  Hearts. 

My  20-year-old  brother  was  killed  In  WorM 
War  n.    He  was  an  only  son. 
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Both  my  brothers-in-law  served  In  World 
War  II.  One  stayed  In  the  Air  Force  for  20 
years. 

My  son  was  drafted  In  October.  He  was 
working  40  hoTors  a  week  at  the  time.  This 
was  to  enable  him  to  go  to  night  college  and 
when  he  had  enough  saved  to  matriculate  to 
days.  Since  his  country  needed  him  he 
liad  to  put  his  plans  aside.  He  made  up  his 
mind  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  for  his 
country. 

It  Is  a  heartbreak  for  every  mother,  father, 
grandfather  and  grandmother  to  see  these 
young  boys  go.  They  might  as  well  send 
us  with  them  when  they  send  them  to  Viet- 
nam. We  have  been  through  so  many  years 
of  war.  If  these  young  men  were  given  a 
choice  I  don't  think  It  would  be  quite  so 
hard  on  the  parents.  I  also  think  It  might 
help  to  do  away  with  some  of  the  demonstra- 
tions we've  been  having  especially  with  the 
college  studenu.  I  know  if  my  son  was 
given  the  choice  and  It  was  his  decision  to 
go  I  would  feel  better  because  I  would 
know  this  Is  what  he  wanted  and  believed 
In.  A  lot  of  the  boys  with  my  son  have  had 
quite  a  bit  of  college.  It  seems  so  horrible 
to  be  making  foot  soldiers  out  of  them  and 
sending  them  to  the  slaughter  like  this  with- 
out a  choice.  Now  for  the  ones  that  don't 
want  to  go.  there  are  many  other  Jobo  they 
can  serve  their  country  doing.  There  is  no 
declared  war  in  Vietnam.  Moat  of  the  draf- 
tees are  fine  young  boys  with  good  educa- 
tions. Who  Is  going  to  run  this  country  20 
years  from  now?  The  way  they  are  going,  all 
that  Is  going  to  be  left  here  Is  the  morons 
that  the  service  doesn't  want.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  educated  men  to  run  a  country  like 
this  as  well  as  soldiers  to  protect  It.  I  hope 
these  boys  are  given  a  chance  to  make  a 
choice.  I  sincerely  hope  like  many  other 
people  your  bill  goes  through. 
Respectfully  yours. 


P5. — When  a  draftee  Is  sent  by  choice  he 
can  do  more  for  his  country  than  10  that  are 
sent  by  force. 

San  Mateo,  Calit., 

February  14. 1966. 
Senator  EAinkst  Oruenino, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senatob  OBtTKNiNo:  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
amendments  481,  482,  and  483  to  Senate 
bUls  Noe.  2791.  2792,  and  2793.  I  have  writ- 
ten Senators  KucHrL  and  Murpht  from  my 
State  of  California,  urging  them  to  support 
your  amendments. 

I  have  the  nrm  conviction  that  it  is  dead 
wrong,  grossly  Immoral,  and  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  constitutional, 
democratic  government  that  our  President 
should  be  allowed  to  send  our  soldiers  Into 
battle  of  the  magnitude  of  that  In  Vietnam 
without  specific  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress. And  It  Is  high  time  that  the  terrible 
mistake  of  our  deepening  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  be  thoroughly  examined,  publicly, 
by  the  Senate,  and  all  of  Congress.  The 
adoption  of  your  amendmenta  would  force 
such  an  examination. 

I  also  feel  that  It  Is  high  time  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  and  the  adminls- 
Uatlon.  put  a  little  lees  stress  on  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  the  stock  market,  and  a 

little  more  on  the  sanctity  of  human  life 

even  that  of  our  alleged  enemies. 

Again,  my  sincere  thanks  to  you.  Senator 
Obuknino.     Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Very  truly  yours. 


the  VS.  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Now  I 
tiilnk  you  deserve  commendation  particularly 
for  the  Introduction  of  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  Involuntary  assignment  of  draftees 
to  South  Vietnam.  This  Is  undoubtedly  the 
most  democratic  and  American  move  that 
could  be  made  to  help  solve  our  difficulties 
there.  If  your  biU  should  become  law.  we 
would  all  very  quickly  see  who  sincerely  be- 
lieves the  sacrifices  of  American  men  and 
money  in  Vietnam  are  worthwhile.  I  thank 
God  that  there  Is  a  person  of  your  intelli- 
gence and  courage  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  writing  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  my  own  State  of  Maryland 
asking  them  to  support  your  bill,  and  If  there 
Is  any  other  way  In  which  I  could  help  you 
In  yo\ir  work  I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do 
anything  within  my  ability. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Febrmry  24,  1966 


BrrHBSoA.  Md. 
Senator  Ernest  OatrKNmc. 
Senate  Office  Buiiaing. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiAE  SXNATOK  Ouxratnto:  For  some  time  1 
have  admired  your  forthright  sUtemenU  on 


Sam  Josb,  Calzt. 
Hon.  Ebnbst  Obuenino, 
ScTiator,  State  of  Alaska, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Oruxning:  I  was  g^reatly 
cheered  to  learn  In  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle of  January  26,  1966,  that  you  have  offered 
three  amendments  to  bar  the  Involuntary 
assignment  of  draftees  to  fight  In  South 
Vietnam. 

While  I  realize  that  the  chance  of  any 
amendment  of  this  type  to  be  adopted  is  ex- 
tremely low.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  at 
least  two  Senators,  you  and  Senator  Morsb, 
represent  my  view  on  this  question. 

Very.  recenUy.  I  attended  a  special  meeting 
for  parents  at  our  church  in  which  our  min- 
ister explained  the  cxirrent  draft  law  with 
regard  to  objectors.  I  came  away  deeply 
disturbed  and  angry  after  learning  that,  at 
present,  the  chances  for  an  alternative  to 
combat  service  are  good  If  the  boy  is  abso- 
lutely against  war  under  all  conditions;  how- 
ever. If  he  objecta  to  the  Vietnam  war.  but 
not  to  defensive  war,  he  has  only  the  choice 
of  accepting  military  service  or  going  to  Jail 
for  5  years  with  loss  of  certain  civil  rights 
following  release. 

I  asked  how  this  condition  differed  from 
that  of  a  German  boy's  choice  under  Hitler 
or  a  Roman  during  the  Imperial  period.  Our 
minister  felt  that  a  6-year  prison  sentence 
is  a  milder  punishment  than  could  be  ex- 
pected m  Hitler's  Germany  or  Imperial  Rome. 
I  am  far  from  satisfied  that  the  choice  of 
surrender  of  conscience  or  surrender  to  prison 
Is  good  enough  for  an  American  boy  when 
our  country  is  not  at  war,  nor  Is  being 
threatened  in  any  way.  To  present  to  a  boy 
at  age  18  this  requirement  for  corpse-like 
obedience  Is  to  deny  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  that  his  taachers  have  trained  him  to 
consider  his  American  heritage. 

If  a  path  consistent  with  JusUce  and  good 
conscience  is  not  to  be  found,  the  result  will 
be  corrupting  in  some  form.  Passivity,  resig- 
nation, cynicism,  hostility,  rebellion,  out- 
right disloyalty  are  examples  of  many 
negative  attitudes  that  could  develop  from 
represaed  conscientious  dissent. 

I  think  that  a  free  America  would  not  treat 
Its  sons  this  way  because  It  Is  wrong  to  do  so. 
I  think  that  a  strong  America  (able  to  de- 
stroy Russia  and  China  simultaneously) 
should  not  destroy  the  spirit  of  Its  youth  this 
way  because  it  Is  unnecessary  In  view  of 
these  circumstances  : 

1.  So  far.  President  Johnson  has  not 
thought  It  necessary  to  ask  Congress  for  a 
declaration  of  war. 

2.  The  armed  services  have  not  considered 
that  an  emergency  exists  which  requires  call- 
ing up  reserves. 

3.  Soldiers  In  Vietnam  return  to  the  United 
States  when  their  enlistment  Is  over  (even 
Just  after  arrival  there  according  to  reporta) 
indicating  that  total  exposure  both  to  the 
Army  Indoctrination  and  to  the  VletnamcM 


situation  has  not  convinced  them  that  thev 
have  any  duty  in  Vietnam  that  conscience 
dictates.  (The  French  would  not  support  a 
heavier  draft  during  their  period  of  flghtlnt 
there  even  though  the  alternative  was  th. 
loss  of  all  of  Indochina.) 

4.  I  have  never  felt  that  the  armed  services 
and  Congress  have  fully  exploited  the  pos 
slbllity  of  maintaining  peacetime  strenett 
by  voluntary  enlistment.  If  we  are  to  be  a 
worldwide  police  force,  our  policemen  should 
be  recruited  as  are  those  In  cities  and  States 
by  adequate  InducemenU  to  compensate  fw 
risks  and  hardships  Involved. 

Besides  being  both  wrong  and  unneces- 
sary to  deny  freedom  of  choice  regardlna 
service  In  Vietnam,  this  denial  threatens  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  The  aliena- 
tion of  a  reluctant  soldier,  his  family,  friends 
and  sympathizers  may  harm  the  United 
States  much  more  than  the  soldier  could 
hurt  the  Vietnamese.  Paul  Potter  has  sum- 
marized the  convictions  of  many  less  aru- 
culate  when  he  declares  that.  '"To  live  de- 
cently In  this  society,  to  do  what  you  believe 
is  right,  U  self-destructive."  How  much  of 
this  despair  lies  below  the  siirface  phenom- 
ena of  drug  use.  sexual  Uberatlnlsm  al- 
coholism, the  defiant  style  of  dress  and  ap- 
pearance which  offend  and  bewilder  conven- 
tional people? 

My  only  hope  Is  that  courageous  men  such 
as  you  and  Senator  Morse  will  gradually  per- 
suade  more  people  at  all  levels  to  your  point 
of  view  and  we  will  halt  our  drift  toward 
our  version  of  Roman  ImperlalUm  before 
either  internal  rot  or  external  reprisal  have 
destroyed  us. 

Very  truly  yours. 


February  24,  1966 


TRanqdiujtt,  NJ., 
„        _  February  12. 196S. 

Hon.  Ernest  Obuknino, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Senator  Orxjening:  I  have  de- 
layed fur  too  long  in  expressing  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  outspoken  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  on  Vietnam. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
am  sending  to  the  President.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  rehearse  any  of  the  arguments  which 
I  have  presented  to  him.  Let  me,  simply. 
express  my  hope  that  you.  together  with 
some  of  your  colleagues,  will  be  able  to  find 
a  way  to  convince  the  President  that  there 
is  far  more  dissatisfaction  with  his  policy 
than  he  seems  wUllng  to  recognize;  and. 
further,  that  the  Senate  will  Insist  on  re- 
asserting the  consututlonal  demand  that 
Congress  shall  have  a  voice  In  determining 
whether  or  not  this  country  shall  carry  on 
a  war. 

Let  me,  further,  express  my  support  for 
your  amendment  to  prohibit  sending  draftees 
to  Vietnam  except  as  volunteers  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  I  am  sure,  further- 
more, that  you  will  oppose  any  measiires 
which  Mr.  Johnson  can  interpret  as  endorse- 
ment of.  or  support  for.  his  policy,  or  as  a 
blank  check  for  further  action. 
Respectfully  yours. 


February  12, 1966. 
The  President  of  the  UNrrxD  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  With  millions  of 
people  In  all  parte  of  the  world.  I  was  en- 
couraged by  your  action  In  taking  the  prob- 
lem of  Vietnam  to  the  Security  CouncU  of 
the  United  Nations;  and  by  your  continued 
expressions  of  determination  to  seek  for  » 
negotiated  end  to  the  war.  Inasmuch  as 
American  Intervention  has  vastly  exceeded 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  troops  and  anus 
the  intervention  by  North  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  may  well  take  the  Initiative  to 
set  the  example  for  radical  deescalatlon  of 
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the  conflict.  I  urge,  therefoija.  that  we  de- 
escalate  the  conflict  and  nvike  clear  our 
readiness  to  negotiate  not  oniiy  with  Hanoi, 
but  with  the  NLF  as  a  principle  party  to  any 
■ettlement.  Inasmuch  as  the  war  was  orlgl- 
oallj',  in  essence,  a  civil  war. 

•That  there  may  well  be  rlsk^  In  this,  I  rec- 
ognize; but  I  am  sure  that  they  are  not  as 
dangerous  as  the  certainties  :  which  are  en- 
tailed by  continued  escalation  Of  the  conflict. 
for  this  reason,  I  deplore  yott  order  to  re- 
sume the  bombing  in  North  i  Vietnam,  as  a 
threat  to  world  peace.  One  thing  has  been 
demonstrated  by  this  policy  initiated  a  year 
ago:  it  has  served,  as  nothing  else  has  done, 
to  solidify  the  Government  of  Hanoi  and  the 
people  of  North  Vietnam  in  their  determina- 
tion to  fight.  That  this  coulc<  have  been  ex- 
pected has  been  demonstratiod  again  and 
again  throughout  history:  e(g..  In  the  re- 
sponse of  England  to  the  Gernvin  bombing  In 
World  War  II.  i 

As  our  Government  has  repjeatedly  stated, 
throughout  three  administrations.  In  respect 
to  various  declarations  by  th<  U.S.S.R.  con- 
cerning peaceful  intentions,  lit  must  be  ac- 
tions, not  words,  that  counfc,  To  declare 
that  we  seek  peace  while  Intensifying  the 
war,  can  only  result  In  out  professions 
carrying  no  weight  but  being  under  suspi- 
cion. Declarations  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense,  by  the  military,  as  well 
as  your  own  statement,  have  interpreted  our 
actions  as  being  motivated,  oontrolled.  and 
made  necessary  only  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping the  aggression  and  protecting  the  free- 
dom of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  How- 
ever, may  I  respectfully  call  four  attention 
to  the  sequence  of  developmfente  following 
1954,  which  I  am  sure  are  quite  familiar  to 
you  (although  they  have  bqan  frequently 
Ignored  or  distorted  in  statamente  to  the 
people)  which  do  not  suhetantlate  our 
claims?  Rather,  aggressive  military  action 
by  North  Vietnam  has  been  demonstrated  (as 
in  the  facts  of  the  white  papett-  by  the  State 
Department  last  spring)  to  hait  been  largely 
in  response  to  our  action.  j 

Allow  me.  Mr.  President,  respectfully  but 
most  urgently  to  protest  agal^t  the  policy 
which  our  Government  is  pursuing  In  Viet- 
nam. In  spite  of  clear  den^onstration  of 
mounting  dissatisfaction  wltl^  that  policy, 
not  only  by  the  people  at  larg^  but  by  many 
of  the  most  competent  leadersj  of  your  party 
In  Congress.  It  is  my  conviction  that  to  per- 
«lst  In  our  present  course  will  I  not  only  lead 
to  world  war.  but  will  earn  fbr  the  United 
States  the  loss  of  respect  of !  much  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  Ironic,  andi unfair  to  you. 
with  your  demonstrated  concern,  and  con- 
•i«tent  efforts,  for  the  kind  of  laoclety  which 
win  make  possible  a  better  llfeifbr  all  men.  If 
you  should  continue  to  be  Imprisoned  by  the 
nnd  of  policy  Initiated  by  M».  Dulles  (and 
PersUted  In  by  Mr.  Rusk) .  It  fw  this  policy 
Which  was  a  part  of  the  total  i>utlook  which 
*M  repudiated  by  the  peopld  In  1960  and 
*ven  more  emphatically  In  19f ' 

Orange]  Calif., 
FebrMry  9.  1966. 
senator  Ernest  Gruenino, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
^dihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gruenino:  W 
the  legislation  Introduced  by 
»nd  supported  by  Senator  „..„«,  ^^^^, 
prohibiting  the  Involuntary  ^aslgnment  of 
wafteee  to  Vietnam.  Let  thme  who  feel 
nrongly  about  forcing  AmerJtan  freedom 
on  the  Vietnamese  people  go  Itorth  and  do 
jne  Bghtlng.  Those  who  feel'  It  is  an  un- 
JU.n  war  should  not  be  forced  to  defend  our 
ireedoms  on  someone  else's  so»I. 
n,Zf  ^**'  *^*  Geneva  agreemehte  should  be 
"JM  up  to  and  all  foreign  trtiops  be  with- 
afawn  from  Vietnam.  Let  th^m  have  their 
"e  elections  as  was  proposed  la  the  Geneva 
•jgreements.  but  let  them  be  free  of  foreign 
'uierventlon  and  domination.     We  are  also 


fully  support 
■6u  last  week 
ATNE    Morse, 


In  favor  of  foreign  aid  to  Vietnam  after  our 
troops  are  withdrawn  and  some  responsible 
person  be  In  charge  of  administering  the 
foreign  aid  so  as  to  prevent  the  aid  from 
getting  into  the  hands  of  enemies  of  the 
people,  so  the  people  can  rebuild  their 
economy. 

Yours  truly. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

February  10,1966. 
Hon.  Ernest  Grueninc, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  amendmenta  to  the 
Vietnam  aid  bill — that  I  understand  would 
prohibit  sending  our  fine  young  American 
boys  Into  southeast  Asia  against  their  will, 
without  the  approval  of  Congress,  inasmuch 
as  the  war  there  Is  not  authorized  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 
Sincerely, 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  5, 1966. 
Ernest  Grttening, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  support  your  amendment  concerning 
the  necessity  of  congressional  approval  for 
draftee  shipment  to  Vietnam. 


Winnetka,  III., 
January  26. 1966. 
Senator  Ernest  Grueninc, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  proposal  to  make 
Vietnam  service  voluntary. 


New  Tork.,  N.Y., 

January  26, 1966. 
Senator  Ernest  Grttening, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you,  bless  you  for  yotir  efforts  to 
change  backward,  shameful.  Rusk  Vietnam 
policy.    Your  draftee  idea  Is  great. 


Nkwington,  Conn., 

January  29,  1966. 

Dear  Senator  Grueninc:  I  read  In  the 
paper  on  how  you  don't  want  the  draftees  to 
go  fight  In  Vietnam  unless  Congress  approves. 
I  hope  you  keep  up  the  fight  as  all  the 
mothers  are  with  you  100  percent. 

As  a  mother  I  am  in  favor  of  It  as  my  son 
Just  left  for  the  Army.  It  was  Just  22  years 
ago  I  sent  my  husband  and  brothers  off  to 
war.  I  never  thought  I'd  live  to  see  the  day 
my  son  would  be  In  uniform  to  do  the  Job. 
I  thought  his  father  and  tmcles  had  finished 
the  Job.     Our  Joy  was  short  lived. 

I  am  an  American  and  If  I  could  see  why 
we  are  there  maybe  I  wouldn't  feel  this  way. 
But  I  have  never  had  a  clear  plctvure  of  why 
we  are  In  Vietnam. 

We  should  clean  up  our  own  country  of 
Commies  before  we  try  to  do  It  somewhere 
else. 

Everyone  I  have  talked  to  and  that  Is 
many  people  are  not  In  favor  of  this  conflict. 
When  you  say  war  they  disagree  with  you  as 
Ita  a  police  action  like  Korea,  they  tell  me. 
I  told  them  to  ask  a  mother  who  lost  a  eon 
and  see  what  she'd  tell  them. 

Something  else  I  can't  understand  Is  why 
we  are  there  and  not  the  United  Nations.  I 
thought  that  was  formed  to  try  and  keep 
peace.  How  come  we  are  the  only  coimtry 
there.  I  thought  that  was  the  whole  Idea  of 
It  being. 

They  take  a  boy  18  or  19  away  from  home. 
He  can't  vote  and  his  parents  are  respon-slble 
for  him.  Yet  the  Army  takes  him,  sends  him 
where  they  want  to  and  the  parento  dont 
even  know  where.  Is  this  the  coimtry  that 
we  fought  so  hard  for  or  Is  this  Just  some- 


thing I  Imagined.  Where  my  son  is  right 
now,  I  don't  know.  My  husband  has  a  heart 
condition  and  he  Is  not  to  worry  but  he  Is  as 
upset  as  I  am  only  he  don't  want  me  to 
know. 

You  keep  up  with  your  good  work  and  I 
hope  God  Is  on  both  ova  sides. 
Yours  truly. 


Yakima,  Wash. 

Dear  Senator:  Congratulations  on  your 
stand  re:  draftees.  These  men,  my  son  In- 
cluded, are  not  unpatriotic,  there  are  very 
few  draft-card  burners  among  them — they 
simply  find  themselves  thrown  Into  a  so- 
called  political  war  which  somehow  re- 
quires the  presence  of  400.000  men  (pro- 
jected) to  enforce  this  political  Ideology. 

My  son.  and  dozens  of  others  I  know,  go 
reluctantly,  but  with  that  Indomitable 
spirit  of  indestructibility,  that  enviable  as- 
surance that  come  what  may.  each  will  come 
out  all  right.  As  you  well  know,  this  has 
not  and  will  not  be  so — let  the  professional 
soldier,  the  volunteer — fight  In  Vietnam. 
Don't  force  our  sons  who  have  been  drafted 
march  Involuntarily  to  their  deaths  in  a 
land  12,000  miles  away;  a  land  they  know 
and  care  little  about. 

As  you  know,  our  position  in  Vietnam  is 
untenable,  ill-advised  and  contrary  to  our 
democratic  beliefs. 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  enact  legislation 
to  keep  our  draftees  home  where  they  be- 
long— with  millions  of  trained  men.  we  can 
then  withstand,  even  overcome  any  overt 
acts  of  direct  aggression. 
Sincerely, 


Senator  Asks  Drafts  Ban  in  Vietnam 

Washington.— Asserting  he  was  free  of  a 
Presidential  restriction  Imposed  last  AugviBt, 
Senator  Ernest  Gruenino,  Democrat,  of 
Alaska,  Introduced  legislation  today  to  pro- 
hibit the  Involuntary  assignment  of  draftees 
to  fight  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  a  Senate  speech,  Gruenino  said  Presi- 
dent Johnson  told  him  at  a  White  House  con- 
ference August  26  that  "If  we  were  not  out  of 
Vietnam  by  January.  I  would  be  free  to  do 
anything  I  pleased." 

Gruenino  offered  three  separate  amend- 
ments, all  designed  to  bar  the  sending  of 
draftees  to  South  Vietnam  tmless  they  vol- 
unteer for  such  service  or  Congress  later 
authorizes  the  assignment  to  duty  In  south- 
east Asia  of  persons  involuntarily  Inducted 
Into  the  Armed  Forces. 

He  and  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon,  offered  the  proposals  as  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  $12.3  billion  defense 
supplemental  blU  for  Vietnam. 

Gruening  said  he  told  Johnson  at  the  Au- 
gust 26  meethig  that  U.S.  Involvement  In  the 
Vietnam  fighting  was  folly;  that  it  was  a  war 
we  ootild  not  win;  that  continuation  there 
would  lead  to  greater  and  greater  disaster. 

"The  President  earnestly  urged  me  not  to 
Introduce  the  amendment,"  Oruzning  said. 

Pacific  Grove,  Calif., 

January  30. 1966. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruenino, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruenino:  Thank  you  for 
your  part  in  challenging  the  President's  au- 
thority, assumed  under  the  southeast  Asia 
resolution,  to  wage  an  expanding  undeclared 
war  in  southeast  Asia.  Thank  you  also  for 
your  proposal  to  make  service  in  Vietnam  on 
a  voltmtary  basis.  (This  does  not  affect  me, 
as  I  am  above  the  draft  age — 60. ) 

I  have  been  grieved  and  concerned  for  a 
long  time  about  our  Nation's  policies  and 
actions  In  Vietnam.  Reading  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy's  "Fresh  Look  at  Vietnam"  In 
the    current    Issue   of   liook   magazine   ha« 
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d««p0n«cl  my  concern,  and  I  hope  It  has  that 
•ffect  on  bU  fellow  Senators. 
Respectfully  yours, 


Febrmry  2^,  me 


Madison,  Wis.  "^ 
Senator  Esncst  ChttmtiMO, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  SrNATOs  OatTisfiNo:  As  potential 
draftees,  and  as  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  opposed  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we 
would  like  to  give  our  full  support  to  your 
amendment  that  would  bar  the  use  of 
draftees  in  this  unjiist  and  unnecessary  war. 
When  300.000-plus  soldiers  are  fighting  In  a 
war  that  has  never  been  declared  as  such, 
the  absence  of  any  substantial  senatorial 
criticism  is  truly  criminal.  It  Is  heartening 
to  see  that  you  and  a  few -others  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  against  this  war. 

We  hope  that  you  continue  in  your  posi- 
tion, and  defend  it  as  adamantly  as  you  have 
In  the  past. 

Sincerely, 


PoaTLANO.  Oaxo. 
Senator  Eamnr  Oaimfiita, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DsAs  Sbnatos  OaunnNo:  I  am  writing  to 
encourage  you  in  your  fight  for  yoxir  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  the  Involuntary  assignment 
of  draftees  to  fight  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  certainly  hope  you  will  succeed  in  getting 
this  legislation  through  at  once  and  will  th\is 
give  those  who  wish  to  fight  in  Vietnam, 
along  with  the  regular  military  personnel,  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Yesterday's  Oregonlan 
suggested  that  soon  the  Korean  war  policy 
would  begin  to  operate  here.  It  means  sim- 
ply that  the  lower  half  of  the  freshman 
classes  at  various  colleges  would  be  removed 
tot  the  draft,  and  it  would  continue  on  up 
to  the  lower  quarter  of  the  junior  class. 
This  seems  very  unjust  to  me,  and  a  bit 
insane,  too.  If  a  student  Is  serious  in  his 
pursuit  of  a  degree  in  a  vital  profession,  why 
not  allow  him  to  complete  hU  education 
first?  Then  let  him  take  his  place  among  the 
ranks,  too,  or  use  him  wherever  hU  educa- 
tion can  do  the  most  good.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, why  not  use  the  reservisU  first  who  are 
being  trained  and  paid  to  fight  when  needed? 

I  do  hope  your  sane  and  Just  proposal,  as 
well   as   your   good   Judgment,   wlU   prevail. 
Sincerely  yours. 


S  W 1 1  lUKLAND, 

February  4,  1966. 
Senator  B.  OauzinNo, 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  SsNAToa  OaTTKNiNo:  I  should  like  to 
express  my  deep  approval  of  your  resolution 
to  deprive  President  Johnson  of  authority  to 
send  drafteM  to  southeast  Asia.  As  the 
mother  of  an  s  11  too  soon  to  be  draft  age  son 
I  am  most  personally  interested  in  the  draft 
situation.  As  an  American  citizen  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly distressed  by  the  war  In  Vietnam 
Which  I  consider  an  outrage  against  the 
P«ople  of  that  country  and  against  the  very 
principles  for  which  we  say  we  stand- 
brought  about  without  the  consent  of  the 
citizens  and  slowly  and  dishonestly  escalated 
into  catastrophic  proportions. 

President  Johnson  has  Ignored  the  JustUled 
demand  from  Hanoi  to  include  the  Vletcong 
In  discussions  and  his  peace  feelers  have 
come  to  naught— as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. With  the  resumption  of  bombard- 
ments by  the  United  SUtes  we  have  entered 
once  again  into  a  state  of  Allce-in-Wonder- 
land  logic— a  topsy-turvey  reasoning  that  we 
can  save  a  country  and  its  people  by  gmashing 
them  to  death. 

I  hope  you,  and  such  honest  and  outspoken 
critics  of  current  VS.  foreign  policy  as  Sen- 


ator MoasK,   will   continue  to   act   for  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  for  the  protection 
of  Innocent  victims  of  this  cruel  war — both 
American  and  Vietnamese. 
Very  sincerely. 


MnjjwuE,  CAUr. 
Senator  Ebmkst  OauiNiMO, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

HoNosABLx  Sm:  A  request.  WlU  you 
please  suggest  a  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
problem  that  will  appeal  to  American 
conscience. 

I  belong  to  a  group  called  Concerned  Citi- 
zens of  San  Mateo  County.  The  group  feels 
that  If  we  had  something  that  would  really 
move  the  general  run  of  Americans,  we  would 
go  allout  to  contact  people. 

If  I  had  something  mimeographed  on  a 
card  (about  the  size  of  a  postcard) — It  could 
be  printed  on  both  sides — I  could  carry  60  or 
so  in  my  pocket  and  give  them  out  each  day 

What  do  you  think? 
Sincerely, 


PS. — We  could  flood  the  country  with  a 
maU-in. 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  So.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  confronting  perhaps  the  gravest 
crisis  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  I  say 
"perhaps  the  gravest  crisis"  because.  In 
times  past,  when  our  Nation  went  to  war, 
there  was  a  large  degree  of  unity,  there 
was  widespread  patriotic  support,  based 
on  real  and  justified  conviction  that  our 
safety,  our  lives,  our  way  of  life,  and 
everything  that  America  stood  for  and 
holds  dear  were  in  grave  danger.  Under 
those  circumstances,  our  people  willingly 
marched  to  war. 

That  Is  not  the  situation  today  in 
regard  to  southeast  Asia.  I  repeat  my 
view  that  our  alleged  commitment  lacks 
reality,  is  not  based  on  any  sound  foun- 
dation. Is  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Now  the  myth  that  we  were  asked 
In  there  by  a  friendly  government,  and 
acceded  to  that  request,  that  three  Presi- 
dents have  supported  that  commitment, 
and  that  it  has  become  a  solemn  na- 
tional pledge  has  been  pretty  well  dls- 
poeed  of  by  elucidation  of  the  true 
facts.  These  facts  are  that  we  asked 
ourselves  In.  that  President  Eisenhower 
did  not  promise,  but  merely  offered  eco- 
nomic aid — and  that  with  many  condi- 
tions, none  of  which  were  ever  fulfilled — 
and  that  President  Kennedy  merely 
added  to  our  advisory  role  by  sending 
some  15.000  to  20,000  advisers.  But  It  Is 
only  In  the  last  year  or  so  that  we  have 
sent  our  men  Into  combat,  that  we  have 
made  war  without  a  declaration  of  war 
voted  by  the  Congress.  The  latest  jus- 
tification, now  being  refurbished,  stems 
back  to  the  SEATO  treaty.  In  which  It  Is 
alleged  we  made  a  commitment  to  do 
what  we  are  doing. 

But  when  one  examines  the  SEATO 
treaty  one  finds  that  In  the  first  place, 
we  are  In  violation  of  that  treaty,  be- 
cause In  article  1.  the  very  first  article. 
It  says: 

The  parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  In  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
International  disputes  In  which  they  may  be 
Involved  by  peaceful  means  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  International  peace  and  security 
and  Justice  are  not  endangered,  and  re- 
frain In  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner 
Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 


Therefore,  as  we  have  gone  to  war  u 
we  have  used  armed  force,  we  are  in  vio- 
lation of  the  very  treaty  which  is  now 
Invoked  as  a  justification  for  our  actions 

It  is  pleaded  by  those  who  use  this 
SEATO  Treaty  as  a  later  Justification  for 
action  that  article  4  says: 

Each  party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
agaaist  any  of  the  parties  or  against  aa« 
sUte  or  territory  which  the  parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety  and 
agrees  that  It  wUl  In  that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  In  accordance  with  Iti 
constitutional  processes. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  such  as  they  are  now  alleged 
to  be  under  the  SEATO  Treaty,  we  would 
have  had  to  go  to  Congress  and  ask  for  a 
declaration  of  war,  which  we  have  not 
done,  for  that  way,  and  only  that  way 
would  we  be  acting  "In  accordance  with" 
our  "constitutional  processes." 

ConsequenUy,  this  later  argument, 
now  dredged  up,  when  the  previous  argu- 
ments are  shown  to  be  mythical,  also  falla 
to  the  ground. 

It  Is  a  tragic  situation  for  those  of  us 
who  deeply  love  our  country,  who  have 
been  steeped  In  Its  Ideals  and  traditions, 
to  have  to  stand  by  and  see  the  course 
we  are  following.  That  course  can  only 
lead  to  disaster.  It  is  already  disaster. 
It  is  time  we  confessed  to  error— the 
greatest,  most  tragic  error  we  have  made 
In  our  history — and  use  every  decent 
means  to  get  out  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Any  withdrawal  which  will 
stop  the  useless  slaughter  of  American 
boys  and  the  killing  of  civilians  would  be 
preferable  to  continuation  of  the  coune 
In  which  we  are  now  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  l 

August  30, 1065. 
Hon.  Ltiydon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAS  Ma.  Psksident:  It  was  very  good  of 
you  to  see  me  yesterday  and  to  give  me  the 
opportunity  to  present  to  you  my  viewi  on 
the  present  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  speech  I  had  (» 
my  desk  when  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. 
This  was  prepared  for  delivery  yesterday  and 
in  it  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  prohibiting  the  sending  of 
draftees,  without  their  consent,  to  southesrt 
Asia.  You  will  recall  I  spoke  to  you  twice 
at>out  this,  and  that  at  your  earnest  request 
I  agreed  not  to  introduce  this  amendment. 
In  compliance  with  your  wish.  I  shall  not 
Introduce  this  amendment  at  this  time,  al- 
though I  feel  deeply  that  at  the  very  least 
the  Congress  should  pass  on  the  sending  of 
our  draftees  Into  the  war  in  southeast  Axis. 
However,  as  I  suggested  to  you  at  our 
meeting,  I  strongly  iirge  you  to  announce 
publicly  that— at  least  until  there  has  been 
a  review  of  the  entire  situation  after  th« 
Congress  returns  in  January  or  unless  » 
grave  national  emergency  develops — drafteei 
will  not  be  sent  to  southeast  Asia  unless  they 
volunteer  for  such  duty.  Such  a  public  an- 
nouncement from  you  would  do  much  to  re- 
assvire  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  both  you  and 
Ambassador  Goldberg  of  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  secure  peace  in  southeast  Asia.  Ai 
I  told  you.  I  was  particularly  gratified  to 
notice  your  clarification  of  your  position 
since  your  Johns  Hopkins  speech.  Tour 
annovmcement  at  your  press  conference  on 
JiUy  28,  1966.  that  there  would  be  no  psr- 
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ticular  problem  in  bringing  the  Vletcong 
ind  the  National  Liberation  Front  to  the 
conference  table,  as  I  had  bean  urging  for 
lome  time,  was  most  reassuring. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  hear  yoxu*  changed 
(tand  on  the  reunification  of  Vietnam 
through  Internationally  supervised  elections 
II  provided  for  In  the  Oeneva  Conventions 
of  1954.  Of  course,  as  I  said,  It  is  difficult 
to  convince  those  with  whom  ve  are  seeking 
to  arrange  a  cessation  of  hoeiUllties  of  our 
bona  fides  while  we  continue  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

With  beet  wishes.  I  am. 
Cordially  yours. 

EKNBST  OBtTTENINO. 

Senator. 


Exhibit  2 


r 


[Parade,  the  Washington  Poet.'jan.  30.  1966] 

Universal  draft.  Young  men  the  world 
over  are  facing  the  same  problem:  military 
conscription.  Britain  (alone  of  the  great 
powers),  India,  and  Pakistan  are  among  the 
few  larige  countries  relying  solely  upon  vol- 
untary enlistment  in  this  deeply  divided 
world.  Poverty  is  so  rampant  In  India  and 
Pskistan  that  there  are  more  volunteers  than 
military  facilities  to  house,  clothe,  and  feed 
them. 

Elsewhere  the  rule  is  conscription.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  all  youths  17  and  18  who  have 
completed  secondary  school  ue  Inducted. 
Serrloe  ranges  from  2  to  6  years  with  leave 
only  for  emergency  or  outstanding  service. 
Pty  Is  $3.30  per  month.  Israel,  surroxmded 
by  hostile  Arab  nations,  requires  military 
training  of  all  men  and  unmirrled  women. 
18  to  26.  Reserve  duties  are  obligatory  for 
men  until  age  49.  for  childless  women  un- 
til age  34.  In  Red  China  whloh  has  a  vir- 
tually bottomless  pool  of  manpower,  every 
man  according  to  Maoist  theory.  Is  con- 
Udered  a  soldier.  In  South  Vietnam  all  men, 
18  to  35,  face  3  years  of  military  service.  A 
large  percentage  of  South  Vietnamese  con- 
•cripts  desert  each  ye&r.  South  Vietnam 
hires  mercenaries  to  fight  agaiast  the  Vlet- 
cong. We  support  the  South  Vietnamese 
•eonomy.  Without  us  that  country  would  go 
broke.  Whether  indirectly  we  are  paying 
the  South  Vietnamese  mercenaries  Is  a  ques- 
tion Washington  declines  to  answer. 

Certainly  we  have  fought  side  by  side  with 
mercenaries,  employed  their  aid  and  infor- 
mation. France,  Oermany,  and  Italy  all  use 
conscription  to  supplement  their  regular 
forces.  In  West  Oermany  every  youth  at 
18  Is  liable  for  18  months  of  service.  In 
France  boys  are  drafted  at  age  19  for  18 
months  active  duty.  40  montlw  availability, 
la  years  of  reserve  duty. 

On  the  U.S.  borders  things  are  not  so 
iblngent.  Canada  has  no  conscription.  In 
Mexico  the  young  man  chooses  a  white  ball 
or  a  black  ball.  The  white  ball  permits  him 
to  perform  his  military  service  by  march- 
ing each  Sunday  for  a  year.  The  black  ball 
pnte  him  in  the  barracks  and  regvilar  army 
4«ty  for  1  year.  Argentina  uses  a  lottery 
•yitem  to  select  the  unlucky  few. 

ExHnrr  3         I 
Total  Is  Pur  Asovx  96,000— U.S.  Aids  Con- 

cxsnid:    1965    D»8«ktions   Xjt  in   Saioon 

yotcta 

(By  Neil  Sheehan) 

Saioon,  February  23. — ^About  96,000  men 
4««erted  from  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
'orees  last  year,  a  total  equivalent  to  nearly 
''•If  of  the  American  force  that  has  been 
Mnunltted  to  the  defense  of  this  country. 

Actually  the  figure  reported  hy  the  South 
Vietnamese  Oovernment  was  higher,  but  In- 
lonned  sources  said  it  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  some  of  the  deserters  had 
«ter  reenlisted.  In  addition,  the  figures  are 
<*n«»dered  lees  than  completely  accurate  be- 
muse of  the  crude  administrative  procedures 
*  the  Armed  Forces. 


Nevertheless,  the  sources  said,  U.S.  military 
ofllclals  consider  the  desertion  rate  very  high 
and  are  deeply  concerned  about  It. 

Total  desertions  for  1965  were  put  at  113.- 
000.  Of  these,  47,000  were  from  the  regular 
Armed  Forces — Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force — 
and  17,000  were  from  the  Regional  Forces, 
equivalent  of  the  VS.  National  Guard;  49,- 
000  were  from  the  Popular  Forces,  or  local 
mlUUa. 

The  sources  could  offer  no  specific  reasons 
for  the  high  rate  of  Government  desertions 
other  than  the  intensification  of  the  fight- 
ing and  a  general  war  weariness  that  has 
overtaken  the  country. 

Most  of  the  men  who  desert,  the  sources 
said,  do  so  either  while  still  in  training 
camps  or  while  moving  to  their  first  assign- 
ments. 

Figures  were  not  available  for  desertions 
during  1964,  but  It  was  understood  that  they 
had  been  substentlally  below  the  1966 
figures. 

Desertions  from  the  regular  Armed  Forces 
nearly  doubled  during  the  last  year,  reaching 
about  14  percent  of  their  total  strength. 
Desertions  from  the  270.000-man  army, 
which  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  regular 
Armed  Forces,  showed  a  gradual  increase 
during  the  year.  They  ran  near  18  percent 
of  total  strength  In  December. 

The  Armed  Forces  discharged  48,000  men 
for  various  reasons  in  1965  and  suffered  13,- 
000  killed,  23,000  wounded,  and  6,000  missing 
in  action  or  captured. 

OVnULL    FORCE   INCKXASKS 

Despite  the  high  desertions  and  other 
losses,  the  Government  relied  on  intensive 
recruiting,  more  stringent  conscription 
methods,  and  the  return  of  wounded  to  duty 
to  Increase  the  overall  strength  of  the 
Armed  forces  from  510,000  men  In  December 
1964.  to  571,000  in  Decemt>er  1966. 

The  regular  armed  forces,  for  example.  In- 
ducted 114,000  men  during  the  year — 77,000 
volunteers  and  37,000  conscripts. 

Moet  of  the  deserters  were  men  who  had 
originally  volunteered  for  service.  The 
Regional  Forces  and  Popular  Forces — two 
mlUtla  units  heavily  affected — are  composed 
entirely  of  volunteers.  A  majority  of  men 
in  the  regular  armed  forces  also  enlisted. 

Moet  deserters,  qualified  sources  suggest, 
do  not  defect  to  the  Vletcong,  but  return  to 
their  homes  In  the  villages,  go  into  hiding 
or  drift  Into  the  cities  to  look  for  civilian 
Jobs. 

Vletcong  defections  to  the  Government 
diu^ng  1965  totaled  about  11,000.  No  esti- 
mates are  available  for  guemilas  who  de- 
serted from  Government  units  and  did  not 
report  to  Government  authorities,  but  the 
niunber  is  believed  to  equal  only  a  fraction 
of  the  desertions  from  the  Government  armed 
forces  because  the  Vletcong  usually  exercise 
tighter  control  over  their  areas. 

rOE  SnU.  OUTlrUlCBKRED 

Although  Government  forces  still  out- 
number the  enemy  by  more  than  2  to  1.  the 
Vletcong  have  shown  an  abUlty  to  Increase 
their  overall  strength  more  quickly  than  the 
Government.  The  total  enemy  force  in- 
creased In  the  last  year  from  103,000  at  the 
beginning  of  1965  to  230,000  In  December. 

About  20.000  troops  were  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  who  had  infiltrated  the  south  since 
last  winter.  About  40,000  more  are  pollUcal 
and  administrative  workers  who  do  little 
fighting. 

In  another  report  made  available  here  to- 
day, a  UJS.  military  spKikesman  said  that  In 
the  week  that  ended  Saturday,  83  American 
servicemen  were  killed  in  South  Vietnam,  354 
wounded,  and  4  reported  missing  In  action. 
Twelve  South  Koreans  and  Australians  were 
also  killed.  17  wounded,  and  1  reported 
missing. 

In  the  same  period,  197  South  Tlntnamw 
troops  were  killed. 


The  Vletcong  guerrillas  suffered  1,357  dead 
and  122  captured,  according  to  the  spokes- 


EXHIBIT  4 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24,   1966] 
McNaicara  Hints  Call-Up  or  Resebvistb  fob 

Vietnam 

(By  Jack  Raymond) 

Washinoton,  February  23. — Secretary  of 
DeteoBe  Robert  S.  McNamara  told  Congress 
today  that  partial  mobilization  and  a  Reserve 
call-up  would  be  necessary  If  the  enemy  In 
South  Vietnam  widened  the  war.  The  thrust 
of  his  remarks  Indicated  he  thought  these 
actions  would  be  required. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out,  in  a  220-page 
"posture"  statement  on  U.S.  global  defenses, 
that  the  administration  had  not  wanted  to 
call  Reserves,  preferring  to  rely  on  the  draft. 

But  he  also  called  attention  to  growing 
strength  of  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
regular  army  forces  in  South  Vietnam  and 
to  what  he  described  as  Communist  China's 
Increasing  militancy. 

Mr.  McNamara  emphasized  evidence  that 
the  Peiplng  Government  had  undertaken 
serious  insurgency  In  Thailand.  «<Tnnnr  to 
that  in  Vietnam. 

HXAKINO  IN  SENATE 

Appearing  before  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, he  said: 

"In  view  of  the  continued  buildup  of  Vlet- 
cong and  North  Vietnamese  forces  In  South 
Vietnam,  we  now  believe  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  deploy  promptly  additional  forces 
to  that  area  if  required. 

"President  Johnson  has  stated  categorically 
that  we  will  give  our  commanders  in  Vietnam 
all  the  resources  they  need  to  carry  out  their 
mission.  The  deployment  of  additional 
forces  to  southeast  Asia  would  require  some 
further  Increases  in  our  force  structure  and 
mUitary  strength." 

After  outlining  Impending  Increases,  moet 
of  which  had  been  previously  announced. 
Secretary  McNamara  went  on : 

"Although  the  President  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  United  States  has  no  desire 
to  widen  the  war  In  southeast  Asia,  we  can- 
not preclude  the  possibility  that  our  oppo- 
nents win  nevertheless  choose  to  do  so. 

"Such  a  contingency  would  necessitate  at 
least  a  partial  mobilization  Including  the 
callup  of  some  or  all  our  Reserve  forces  and 
the  extension  of  active  duty  tours." 

Mr.  McNamara  spoke  to  the  Senate  panels 
In  closed  session,  but  a  censored  transcript 
of  his  report  was  released.  Annually  It  has 
constituted  the  most  comprehensive  review 
of  U.S.  foreign  policies  and  military  commit- 
ments and  plans  by  any  Government  official. 

As  Mr.  McNamara  testified,  the  Pentagon 
announced  a  call  to  Selective  Service  head- 
quarters for  the  drafting  of  900  male  nxirsea 
beginning  in  April. 

The  Defense  Department  said  the  con- 
scription of  male  nurses  was  necessary  be- 
cause of  additional  medical  services  needed 
for  the  treatment  of  casualties  from  Vietnam 
and  also  because  of  the  general  Increase  In 
the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Selective  Service  headquarters  announced 
that  the  first  deadline  for  student  registra- 
tion for  planned  draft  deferment  tests  would 
probably  come  in  late  April. 

Selective  Service  said  it  expected  to  sign 
within  a  few  days  a  contract  with  a  testing 
agency  to  prepare  qualification  tests  similar 
to  those  used  during  the  Korean  war. 

In  these  tests  students  seeking  deferment, 
who  beUeve  that  their  local  draft  board 
might  regard  their  standing  In  class  as  too 
low  to  be  considered  "satisfactory"  under 
the  draft  law  and  thiu  not  warranting  defer- 
ment, may  take  a  test.  TTielr  grades  on  the 
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test  may  b«  submitted  as  evidence  oX  satis- 
factory educational  progress. 

OKNns    TIMES    RZPOBT 

Secretary  McNamara.  who  was  accompanied 
to  the  Senate  hearing  by  General  Earle  O. 
Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stair,  talked  briefly  to  newsmen  after  a  2- 
houx  morning  seolon  in  the  committee 
room. 

He  denied  a  report  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  Monday  that  the  United 
States  had  spread  thin  Its  trained  mlUtary 
manpower  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  The  defense 
Secretary,  when  questioned  about  the  article, 
asked  General  Wheeler  to  comment  Hrst. 

General  Wheeler  said  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  article  but  acknowledged  that 
there  had  been  what  he  called  a  "draw  down" 
of  some  U.S.  forces  because  of  Vietnam. 

Secretary  McNamara  then  said:  "It  Is  ab- 
solutely false  to  say  that  we  are  overextended 
and  that  we  cannot  fulfill  our  military  re- 
quirements. 

"We  have  never  been  better  prepared." 

In  his  formal  statement  to  the  Senate 
committees.  Mr.  McNamara  devoted  a 
lengthy  section  to  rebutting  allegations  of 
shortages  of  arms  and  other  military 
equipment 

After  reviewing  his  logistics  poUcles  and 
reporting  on  experiences  In  the  Vietnam 
war.  the  Secretary  went  on: 

"This  U  not  to  say  that  every  one  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Defense  Department 
supply  points  Is  without  a  single  Inventory 
shortage.  Anyone  who  has  had  experience 
with  large  supply  systems  knows  that  some- 
where. someUme,  something  will  be  lack- 
ing." 

The  question  of  shorteges  "must  be 
viewed  In  perspecUve."  be  said. 

"The  acid  test  of  our  logistics  system  Is 
the  ability  of  our  forces  to  take  the  field  and 
engage  In  combat,"  he  asserted. 

"Never  before  has  this  country  been  able 
to  field  and  support  In  combat  so  large  a 
force  In  so  short  a  time  over  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, without  calUng  up  reserves  and  with- 
out applying  price,  wage  and  material  con- 
trols to  our  civilian  economy." 

In  his  assessment  of  the  International  sit- 
uation. Secretary  McNamara  noted  that  "the 
focus  of  the  U.S.  defense  problem  has  shifted 
perceptibly  toward  the  Par  But." 

He  emphasised  Ume  and  again  the  admin- 
IstraUon's  concern  over  Communist  China. 
In  his  report  he  Included  an  appendix  con- 
taimng  excerpts  of  a  policy  sUtement  by 
the  Communist  Chinese  Minister  of  De- 
fense, Un  Plao.  last  September  and  quoted 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk-s  characteriza- 
tion of  It  as  being  "as  candid  as  Hitler's 
'Meln  Kamp.' " 

The  war  In  Vietnam  U  a  test  case  In  a 
Communist  Chinese  "version  of  the  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation,  one  of  a  series 
of  confilcts  the  Chinese  hope  will  sweep  the 
worid."  the  Secretary  told  the  Senators. 

Were  the  efl'ort  to  bring  about  Communist 
takeover  through  "subversion,  political  as- 
sassination, and  other  forms  of  terrorism" 
successful  m  Vietnam.  Mr.  McNamara  said 
Pelplng  would  "move  forward  with  Increased 
confidence  and  determination"  elsewhere 

"Indeed."  he  said,  "even  without  such  a 
success.  Communist  China  ah^ady  has  named 
Thailand  as  Its  next  victim." 

The  Secretary  described  the  Insurgency 
start  In  Thailand  as  follows : 

"A  Thailand  Independence  Movement  and 
Thailand  PatrloUc  Front  have  already  been 
established.  The  first  Is.  apparently.  In- 
tended  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Vletcong 
and  the  second  of  the  NaOonai  Uberatlon 
l^ont  m  South  Vietnam.  Large  sums  of 
^ai  currency  have  been  purchased  by 
Pelplng  m  Hong  Kong,  and  the  study  of  the 
Thai  language  U  now  being  emphasised  in 
Communist  China.  f 


"In  recent  months  a  number  of  village  ofll- 
clals  and  policemen  have  been  assassinated 
in  the  northeastern  areas  of  Thailand. 
Clashes  have  occurred  with  small  bands  of 
armed  Communists,  seemingly  well  equipped 
and  trained;  and  a  Voice  of  PYee  Thailand 
radio  station  has  apparently  been  established 
In  Communist  China.  Obviously  the  appa- 
ratus for  the  war  of  liberation  In  Thailand  U 
being  created." 

Mr.  McNamara  said  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
leaders  "fully  appreciate"  the  perils  of  local 
wars  that  might  escalate  to  nuclear  war  and 
that  he  believed  the  Communist  Chinese  were 
"reluctant  to  challenge  the  fuU  weight  of  our 
military  power." 

"But  it  Is  clear."  he  said,  "that  we  have 
yet  to  convince  the  Chinese  Communists  that 
their  new  drive  for  world  revolution,  using 
what  they  euphemistically  call  people's  wars, 
will  not  succeed.  But  convince  them  we 
must." 

He  repeated  his  conviction  that  if  Pelplng's 
"challenge  In  southeast  Asia"  were  not  met 
the  urn  ted  States  would  be  confronted  with 
It  later  "under  even  more  disadvantageous 
conditions." 

He  emphasized  the  administration's  readi- 
ness to  "cope  with  any  further  escalation  of 
the  conflict  on  their  part"  and  at  the  same 
time  Its  readiness  "for  a  Just  settlement." 

"But  we  have  no  Intention  of  negotiating 
the  surrender  of  South  Vietnam,"  he  said. 

Mr.  McNamara  hinted  that  Communist 
China's  aggressive  attitude  and  her  develop- 
ing nuclear  capability  might  compel  the 
United  States  to  develop  and  Install  an  antt- 
mlsslle  defense  system  geared  to  a  nuclear 
attack  threat  from  Asia. 

The  Defense  Secretary  has  been  doubtful 
In  the  past  on  proposals  for  establishing  an 
antimissile  defense  system  against  a  Soviet 
nuclear  threat,  on  the  ground  that  It  would 
prove  prohibitively  expensive  for  the  defense 
It  would  provide. 

However.  It  has  been  Indicated  that  he  be- 
lieves an  antimissile  system  against  Commu- 
nist China  might  be  feasible  because  of  the 
more  rudimentary  nature  of  the  Pelplng 
government's  nuclear  arsenal. 

Mr.  McNamara  in  other  portions  of  his 
military  planning  treatise  Indicated  he  was 
considering  recommending  three  rather  than 
one  more  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier. 
He  also  disclosed  plans  for  piu'chases  for  the 
Air  Force  of  the  Navy's  A-7  atUck  aircraft 
as  a  weapon  In  Vietnam. 


Febnmrij  24,  196€ 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  I  understand  the  burden  of  the 
Senator's  argument  to  be  that  we  should 
send  the  Reserves  before  this  Nation 
sends  any  more  draftees,  or  is  his  argu- 
ment that  we  should  not  send  anybody? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  My  argument  Is 
that  we  should  not  send  the  draftees 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  That 
is  all  my  amendment  does. 

I  think  it  Is  about  time  Congress  took 
a  little  responslbUlty  for  Involvement 
down  there,  and  that  is  what  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  feeling 
was  that  we  gave  the  President  the  au- 
thority when  we  authorized  him  in  Au- 
gust of  1964.  to  take  whatever  steps  he 
found  necessary  to  resist  aggression  in 
that  area  of  the  world.  That  was  cer- 
tainly, in  my  judgment,  broad  enough  to 
cover  putting  troops  in  there,  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  sent  their  troops  In. 

The  Senator  has  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  the  question  of  the  Reserves 
and  I  Just  wondered  if  he  Is  advocating 
that  the  Reserves  be  sent;  or  Is  he  ad- 
vocating that  neither  Reserves  nor 
draftees  should  be  sent? 


Mr.GROENING.  I  am  not  advocating 
the  method  of  fighting  this  war  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  In  the  hearings  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  stated— 
and  I  have  read  extracts  from  the  hear- 
ings—that there  was  very  little  likelihood 
of  their  being  sent. 

That  wiLs  only  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
yet  today  a  leading  front  page  story  in 
the  New  York  Times  indicates  that  he 
has  changed  his  mind. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  that  this 
is  desirable  or  undesirable.  I  am  stick- 
ing to  the  fact  which  is  the  basis  of  my 
amendment,  that  I  think  that  Congrea 
should  take  a  position  on  the  matter 
I  think  we  should  vote  it  up  or  down- 
and  that  Members  of  Congress  should 
have  a  greater  inclusion. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows 
I  was  one  of  two  Senators  who  voted 
against  that  resolution  at  the  time  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident.  I  have  no 
criticism  of  my  fellow  Senators  who  did 
not  agree  with  me,  but  I  think  there  is 
no  question  but  that  a  great  many  Sen- 
ators—and I  think  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wiU  agree  with  me— who  voted 
for  that  resolution  did  not  realize  at 
the  time  that  it  would  Involve  such  a 
large  escalation  and  increase  of  activ- 
ities. 

There  are  many  Senators  who  would 
like  to  have  a  reaffirmation  of  the  power 
of  the  President,  or  some  variation  to 
bring  that  authorization  up  to  date. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  anticipated  such  a  large 
involvement  as  a  result  of  his  support  of 
the  resolution. 

Maybe  he  did.  '  Maybe  he  was  more 
foresighted  than  others,  but  I  think  the 
issue  now  is  that  the  draftees,  at  least 
in  my  Judgment,  are  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent category  from  those  who  entered 
the  service  voluntarily,  have  been  paid 
for  it,  and  are  now  part  of  what  we  might 
call  the  regular  Military  Establishment. 
If  Congress  decided  it  wishes  the  draftees 
to  go,  then  It  should  vote  accordingly. 
If  Congress  does  not  decide  it  wishes  the 
draftees  to  go  as  volunteers,  then  it 
should  vote  accordingly.  My  amend- 
ment is  an  effort  to  get  Congress  to  ex- 
press itself  and  to  participate  in  this 
great  and  vital,  major  undertaking  that 
we  have  got  into. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  stated  that  this  Is  an  Illegal  war. 
Is  he  familiar  with  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  explicitly 
states  that  nothing  in  that  charter  denies 
any  nation  the  right  of  collective  seli- 
defense  until  such  time  as  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  acted 
and  taken  steps  to  relieve  that  necessity 
of  collective  self-defense? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Before  we  get  to 
article  51,  there  are  articles  1,  2,  33,  and 
38  which  forbid  the  use  of  armed  forces 
In  situaticms  of  this  kind.  I  also  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  means  that  this  is 
a  war  of  self-defense  for  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  consider  it  so.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  intruded  into  an- 
other country  which  Is  taking  part  in  a 
civil  war  and  we  are  fighting  their  war 
In  a  civil  war.  The  question  of  self- 
defense  is  not  Involved  In  the  slightest 
degree,  In  my  Judgment. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Article  4  of 
the  SEATO  Treaty  and  the  protocol  to 
the  SEATO  Treaty  which  fefers  to  artl- 
ele  4  are  definitely  collective  defense  ar- 
rangements to  which  we  a|-e  committed. 
We  are  there  In  compliance  not  only  with 
that  treaty  but  also  In  compliance  with 
a  resolution  which  Congress  passed  last 
year.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  voted 
against  that  resolution.  That  was  his 
privilege.  Since  that  time,  he  has  made 
speeches  against  It  about  once  a  week. 
Sometimes  he  has  done  so  once  a  day 
ever  since  he  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  overestimates 
my  capacities. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  vote  on 
ttie  resolution  was  voted  by  416  to  0  In 
the  House,  and  88  to  2  Ii)  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  was  one  of  the  two  who 
voted  against  It,  and  has  lainoe  spoken 
against  it.  This  vote  represents  99  per- 
cent of  Congress,  yet  at  Kast  approxi- 
mately once  a  week  and  sotaetimes  once 
a  day,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  spoken  against  It. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  Is  because 
there  were  504  votes  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  overall 
vote  exceeded  99  percent.  Congress 
passed  its  resolution  in  both  Houses  and 
It  was  signed  by  the  President.  We  seiid 
that  we  feel  the  SEATO  Treaty  applies 
here,  that  this  is  a  collective  defense 
treaty,  and  that  we  are  obligated  to  help 
these  people  who  are  defending  them- 
selves. We  also  said  that  t|he  President 
should  take  whatever  steps  he  deems  to 
be  necessary  to  resist  aggression  in  the 
area. 

When  we  said  that,  we  gajwe  the  Presi- 
dent a  mandate  to  do  whatever  would  be 
necessary  to  resist  aggression.  When  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops  marched  down, 
we  felt — and  I  feel  now  and  am  ready 
and  prepared  to  say  so — thiat  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Congress  had  ex- 
actly that  kind  of  mandate  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  mind  that  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese marched  in  their  trocms,  that  the 
President  has  the  power— (-Indeed,  the 
duty — to  resist  aggression  wid  to  send 
In  our  troops  if  he  thought  it  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  that  aggression. 

The  Senator  from  A  Eiska  has  declared 
that  this  war  is  illegal.  Is  he  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  outstanding  law  pro- 
fessors of  international  law,  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  in  schools  all  over  tiie  country, 
signed  a  resolution  some  time  ago  de- 
claring that  in  their  mindsi  there  is  no 
doubt  that  not  only  is  U.lfe.  action  In 
compliance  with  the  Unl^d  Nations 
Charter,  but  it  is  also  In  compliance  with 
our  obligations  under  the  SEATO  agree- 
ment, and  in  compliance  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress?  | 

The  President  did  not  evert  really  need 
the  resolution.  He  had  the  power  any- 
wy  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army 
»nd  Navy.  Presidents  have  done  that 
ittore  than  125  times  in  the  history  of 
the  country — even  In  the  absence  of  a 
congressional  declaration,  or  a  treaty 
reQuiring  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GRUENING    Let  me  say.  in  re- 

»onse  to  the  Senator's  comments,  that 

^ere  are  a  great  many  law^rers  In  this 

country  who  regard  it  as  unconstitu- 
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tional  and  illegal.  I  placed  a  brief  in 
the  Record  a  few  days  ago,  signed  by  a 
number  of  distinguished  law  achool 
deans,  to  which  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  But,  let 
us  go  back  to  the  claim  that  the  SEATO 
Treaty  justifies  what  we  are  doing. 
Article  4  states  in  part: 

1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes. 

We  are  not  meeting  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  process.  Our 
Constitution  provides  that  only  Congress 
can  declare  war.  That  we  have  not  done. 
Another  thing,  this  is  supposed  to  be  a 
collective  defense  treaty,  but  where  are 
the  cosigners?  Prance  is  not  there. 
They  are  violently  opposed  to  it. 
Pakistan  is  not  there. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  about 
the  other  five  countries?  They  are  there. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  They  are  there, 
feebly  and  belatedly,  after  much  prod- 
ding on  our  part.  They  did  not  come  In 
jointly  with  us  at  the  beginning.  We  did 
not  call  any  meeting  of  the  seven  nations 
saying,  "Come  on,  boys,  let  us  go  in  to- 
gether." We  Icnew  they  would  not  go 
along.  It  took  us  all  these  years  to  get 
those  few  nations  bo  make  token  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  discuss 
the  legality  of  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam. A  few  days  ago  the  American  Bar 
Association  considered  the  question.  A 
distinguished  Member  of  this  body  sug- 
gested on  television  that  our  conduct 
was  immoral,  illegal,  and  that  America 
was  an  international  outlaw. 

The  American  Bar  Association  is  sup- 
posed to  understand  this  sort  of  thing  ; 
and  after  studying  the  problem  they 
voted  279  to  0.  If  I  recall  correctly  that 
what  we  were  doing  in  Vietnam  was  en- 
tirely legal,  in  line  with  precedents,  in 
line  with  international  law,  and  in  line 
with  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  specifically  referred  to  article  51, 
which  states  that  nothing  whatever  in 
the  U.N.  Charter  would  deny  the  right  of 
self-defense,  individually  or  collectively. 

This  is  collective  self-defense  we  are 
talking  about. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  not  seen 
that  resolution.  I  read  somewhere  in  the 
press,  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  said 
that  the  whole  group  which  had  agreed 
unanimously  should  take  a  refresher 
course  in  international  law. 

Well,  now,  if  they  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a  refresher  course  In  International 
law,  where  would  they  go  to  take  it?  I 
hope  they  would  go  to  an  outstanding 
university  where  they  teach  interna- 
tional law. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  will  tell  the  Sena- 
tor where  they  could  go,  to  some  of  the 
law  schools  whose  deans  have  taken  the 
opposite  position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
may  state  that  there  are  deans  of  law 
schools  who  are  opposed  to  the  U.S.  po- 
sition, but  the  Senator  knows  that  there 
are  not  many  schools  which  teach  inter- 


national law.  I  happen  to  be  a  graduate 
of  Louisiana  State  University.  We  do 
not  practice  much  international  law 
down  there.  At  LSU  we  do  not  teacn 
it.  Thus,  if  you  wish  to  study  interna- 
tional law,  you  have  to  go  somewhere 
else,  or  buy  a  law  book  and  read  about 
it.  If  you  want  to  study  international 
law,  a  good  place  would  be  Harvard. 
They  have  been  teaching  it  there  for  a 
great  many  years. 

Here  is  the  professor  of  international 
law  at  Harvard — he  teaches  interna- 
tional law — and  he  wrote  a  second  let- 
ter to  the  President  reaffirming  his 
position,  that  what  we  are  doing  is  entire- 
ly legal,  and  that  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  279 
to  0,  is  correct.  Here  is  a  man  who 
teaches  international  law  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. That  Is  a  good  law  school.  They 
teach  international  law  there.  They 
agree  with  us. 

Here  is  a  fellow  who  teaches  interna- 
tional law  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. I  know  about  that  university.  I 
have  read  their  Law  Review  many  times. 

Here  is  a  professor  who  teaches  in- 
ternational law  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  they  have  taught  inter- 
national law  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

Thus,  when  we  really  get  down  to  it, 
if  we  are  to  take  a  refresher  course  in 
international  law  as  was  suggested  to 
the  entire  American  Bar  Association — 
I  repeat,  the  entire  American  Bar  As- 
sociation— we  had  better  not  go  back 
to  law  schools  that  have  a  longstand- 
ing reputation  in  the  field,  or  we  will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  be  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Loulsiarxa.  was  it  not  the 
American  Bar  Association  from  which 
the  Chief  Justice  resigned  in  disgust  a 
few  years  ago? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  if  he  has  any 
doubts  about  the  matter,  I  wish  he  would 
make  some  effort  to  see  what  the  Chief 
Justice  thinks  about  the  Issue  here,  be- 
cause he  was  on  television  last  night  ap- 
plauding the  President — I  saw  it  with  my 
own  eyes — when  the  President  was  mak- 
ing his  speech  in  support  of  this  Nation's 
position.  Whom  else  Is  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  gohig  to  rely  upon  besides 
himself  and  one  other  Senator?  There 
Is  hardly  an  international  lawyer  in 
America  who  agrees  with  him. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  does  not  know  many  lawyers, 
then.    There  are  many  who  disagree. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  a 
great  number  of  them.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  that  there  are  several  right 
here  in  the  Senate.  Two-thirds  of  Sen- 
ators are  lawyers.  Sitting  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  this  moment  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr, 
Ervin],  a  distinguished  Senator  and  a 
distinguished  judge.  He  is  sitting  right 
beside  me. 

I  had  occasion  to  be  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  to  consider  these  matters. 
All  the  Senator  has  to  do  is  to  read  arti- 
cle 51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
he  will  see  very  clearly  that  we  have  a 
right  to  engage  in  collective  self-defense. 
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That  Is  what  the  treaty  pennlta,  so  far 
as  United  Nations  Charter  is  concerned. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  Issue  be 
taken  to  the  United  Nations.  An  right. 
We  knew  that  very  little  would  be 
achieved,  but  we  did  go  up  there. 

What  was  achieved?  That  and  zero 
are  the  same  thing.  That  being  the  case, 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  maintain 
our  position  in  Vietnam. 

Does  the  Senator  want  to  respond? 
He  had  the  floor.  I  will  yield  to  him  to 
reqiond. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  anything  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  wishes  to  have  me  re- 
spond to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Might  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Oruining]  sug- 
gests is  what  could  properly  be  described 
as  a  surrender  at  Washington  resolution. 
It  Is  said  that  the  French  were  not  de- 
feated at  Dlenblenphu  but  at  Paris,  be- 
cause the  French  Oovemment  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  give  their  courageous 
volunteer  fighting  men  the  help  they 
needed.  They  would  not  draft  men  to 
send  there.  They  had  a  number  of  cou- 
rageous volunteers  who  were  fighting 
there  for  the  honor  and  position  of  their 
country.  But  when  they  were  sur- 
roimded,  no  one  else  came  to  help  the 
French  troops  who  were  already  there. 

We  have  sent  to  South  Vietnam  some 
of  the  finest  fighting  men  In  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States,  some  of  which  divi- 
sions have  fought  for  the  United  States 
ever  since  Its  foundation,  practically. 
The  1st  Division  is  as  old  as  the  coun- 
try. The  Ist  Cavalry  Is  practically  as 
old.  The  1st  Marine  Division  is  an  old 
division.  We  have  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  there.  We  have  some  special 
forces.  The  25th  Division  is  there. 
These  are  among  the  best  fighting  men 
we  have  ever  had. 

I  would  be  embarrassed  to  have  Con- 
gress vote  that  these  divisions,  which 
have  never  been  defeated,  when  they 
might    be    confronted    by    an    enemy 
foree,  would  have  no  help  coming  for 
them  if  help  were  needed.    It  would  be 
a  great  disservice  to  men  In  divisions 
that  marehed  behind  George  Washing- 
ton, to  those  whose  division  raised  the 
flag  at  Mount  Suribachi  on  Iwo  Jlma— a 
monument  commemorating  that  battle 
Is  close  by  across  the  Potomac  River — to 
say  that  no  help  would  be  sent  them  if 
they  were  confronted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force.    That  would  not  be  In  accord- 
ance with  American  traditions,  because 
we  do  not  run  out  on  our  allies,  and  cer- 
tainly we  do  not  run  out  on  our  own  boys 
Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  think  the  sequel, 
the  subsequent  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from    Louisiana,    are    not    particularly 
pertinent  to  the  subject  we  are  discuss- 
ing.    We   are   discussing  the  Issue  of 
whether  draftees  shall  be  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  without  consent  of  Congress.   I 
do  not  question  the  gallantry  or  the 
courage,  and  aU  the  rest  of  the  superla- 
tive quallUes.  of  o\ur  men  who  are  there. 
That   Is   admitted.     Nobody   questions 
that. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  How  about 
the  draftees  who  are  there  now?  Sup- 
pose  they   were   confronted   by  over- 
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whelming  odds,  by  an  overwhelming 
number  of  men  who  came  down  from 
North  Vietnam  and  surrounded  them, 
as  happened  to  the  French  at  Dlenblen- 
phu. This  country  is  190  million  strong. 
Does  the  Senator  propose  to  leave  those 
men  there  when  they  are  faced  with  su- 
perior numbers,  and  say  we  will  not  send 
them  any  help? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  That  Is  not  the  Is- 
sue. They  should  not  have  been  sent 
there. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  But  they  are 
there.  The  Senator  woiild  not  have  sent 
them  there.  He  voted  against  the  reso- 
lution. But  they  are  there.  They  are 
our  own  boys.  Are  we  to  leave  them 
there  to  be  surrounded  by  superior 
enemy  forces? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Nobody  is  going  to 
leave  them  there.  That  is  not  a  relevant 
argmnent. 

Mr.  I/)NO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  saying,  "We  will  send  no  more  boys." 
If  they  are  surroimded,  what  will  we  do? 
Mr.  ORUENINO.  No;  I  say  Congress 
ought  to  stand  up  and  be  on  record,  and 
If  they  want  to  send  more  boys,  vote 
against  the  amendment.  My  idea  is  that 
Congress  should  be  on  record  on  tin  Issue 
of  this  importance.  The  only  thing  on 
record  Is  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
which  many  Senators  voted  for  not 
knowing  what  it  meant. 

Mr.  l/)NO  of  Louisiana.  Let  lis  see 
what  the  Senator's  amendment  provides. 
Am  I  to  understand  the  Senator  Is  say- 
ing that  no  boys  will  go  over  there  un- 
less they  volunteer?  So  If  a  wife  or 
mother  says,  "Don't  go,  don't  go,  par- 
ticularly don't  go,  because  if  you  do  no- 
body will  help  you,"  what  do  we  do  with 
the  boys  who  are  left  over  there?  Does 
the  Senator  want  to  get  the  boys  out  of 
there  as  fast  as  they  can  get  out,  turn 
tall,  or  will  they  have  to  stay  there  with- 
out help  and  die  for  their  country  which 
is  capable  of  sending  100  times  their 
number  if  need  be?  Are  we  going  to  say 
that  we  are  not  going  to  help  men  in  the 
1st  Division,  the  1st  Cavalry,  the  1st  Ma- 
rine, the  Airborne  troops.  If  they  are 
faced  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and. 
If  they  are  surrounded,  leave  them,  as  the 
French  left  their  troops  at  Dlenblenphu, 
or  would  the  Senator  rather  say  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  190  million  people,  and  an 
enemy  should  not  take  us  on  unless  he 
realizes  that  we  are  strong  and  have  the 
courage  to  stand  behind  our  fighting 
men? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  We  have  more  than 
300.000  tro<vs  in  Europe,  who  are  trained, 
many  of  whom  have  enlisted,  and  they 
could  be  sent.  That  is  what  an  explana- 
tion of  this  proposed  amendment  will 
show.  Nobody  wants  to  do  what  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  suggesting. 
Nobody  wants  to  leave  those  boys  there. 

Mr.  IX>NO  of  Louisiana.  I  was  at  Fort 
Polk  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  saw  some 
of  these  boys  being  trained.  Many  of 
them  were  20  years  old.  I  felt  a  little 
sorry  for  them,  thinking  how  young  they 
seemed.  But  then  I  did  not  feel  so  sorry 
when  I  remembered  that  my  crew  which 
volunteered  to  take  the  first  boat  of  Its 
kind  to  the  beaches  of  south  France  In 
Worid  War  n,  was  about  the  same  age 
at  the  time. 


As  a  reservist  myself,  when  I  saw  some 
of  these  young  men,  sorry  though  I  may 
have  felt,  I  would  not  want  to  take  any  of 
them  on  in  a  free-for-all  fight,  because 
they  are  to  the  man  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

They  are  not  timorous.  They  are 
satisfied  they  will  be  successful. 

The  only  thing  that  would  worry  them 
would  be  to  have  Congress  adopt  a  law 
that  would  result  in  leaving  them  there 
and  having  them  decimated,  as  the 
French  were  in  EMenblenphu,  when  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  draft  men  to  send 
over  there. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  would  like  merely 
to  reply  that  there  would  be  no  question 
of  the  united,  100-percent  support  of 
any  action  necessary  to  defend  our  coun- 
try. We  are  not.  In  my  Judgment,  de- 
fending our  coimtry.  We  have  barged 
Into  a  country  which,  we  are  told  has 
had  96,000  desertions  from  their  own 
forces,  and  to  defend  that  country  we 
are  sending  our  own  troops  to  take  the 
place  of  the  deserters  from  their  own 
country.    That  Is  all  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  rise  to  ask  a  question 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  have  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  WeU,  then  I  shaD  ask 
my  question  of  one  and  all.  I  had  the 
honor  at  one  time  of  wearing  the  red  "1" 
patch  of  the  First  Division  on  my  left 
shoulder.  The  boys  who  belong  to-  that 
division  now  are  fighting  In  Vietnam. 
They  were  sent  there  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States.  What  I  am  inter- 
ested in  Is  giving  those  boys  whatever 
help  they  need.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
when  I  am  going  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  to  aid  them. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  can 
answer  that  question,  I  would  certainly 
appreciate  it,  because  I  have  two  speak- 
ing engagements  in  North  Carolina  to- 
morrow. I  am  supposed  to  attend  a 
Jackson  Day  dinner  in  North  Carolina 
on  Saturday  also.  I  wonder  whether 
I  should  stay  here  in  order  to  vote  to 
aid  those  boys  who  wear  the  red  "1"  on 
their  left  shoulder,  or  whether  I  can  keep 
those  speaking  engagements,  and  attaid 
the  Jackson  Day  dinner. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  I 
could  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  will 
vote  tonight,  or  right  now.  However, 
those  who  oppose  the  position  of  their 
Nation  do  not  appear  to  be  willing  to 
vote.  They  want  to  make  more  speeches. 
They  certainly  have  that  privilege,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows. 

From  a  parliamentary  standpoint,  the 
amendment  has  not  yet  been  offered.  I 
wish  the  amendment  were  offered,  » 
that  I  could  speak  against  it  and  vote 
against  it.  It  is  Inappropriate  to  speak 
against  an  amendment  that  has  not  been 
offered,  and  certainly  one  cannot  vote 
against  It  until  it  has  been  offered. 

One  cannot  even  move  to  table  the 
Junendment  until  it  is  offered.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  offer  his 
amendment.    He  said  he  wants  to  go  on 
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record  on  this  subject.  I  w|ttit  to  go  on 
record,  too. 
Mr.  ORUENINO.  It  will  be  offered. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  share  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the 
amendment  that  has  been  suggested  by 
my  friend  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Orttkning). 
Personally,  I  can  see  no  resison  for  draft- 
ing men  Into  the  armed  services  if  they 
ire  not  to  be  sent  to  fight. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  My  reaction 
to  this  whole  matter  Is  shared  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Many 
of  them  are  confused  as  to  how  we  got 
there,  but  they  say,  "While  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  we  came  to  be  there,  the 
fact  is  we  are  there." 

My  people  say  that  we  should  either 
go  all  out  or  get  out.  The  people  say 
they  prefer  to  go  all  out.  The  men  have 
not  been  defeated,  and  they  say  that  If 
our  Nation's  honor  Is  committed,  go 
ahead  and  fight.  They  believe  In  fight- 
ing to  win.  not  fighting  to  lose.  Amer- 
icans do  not  surrender  If  they  have  not 
been  defeated. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  supported  many  of  the  foreign  aid 
programs,  which  were  passed  on  the 
theory  that  someone  else  win  fight  for 
us  when  the  chips  are  down.  I  have  not 
been  In  favor  of  the  United  States  polic- 
ing the  entire  universe. 

The  question  before  Congress  now,  as  I 
see  it,  Is  not  whether  we  ought  to  be  in 
South  Vietnam.  As  Orover  Cleveland 
would  say,  we  are  confronted  ,by  a  condi- 
tion, not  a  theory.  j 

We  are  there.  Our  boys  arc  there.  As 
I  see  it,  the  American  Government  and 
the  Congress  should  give  them  all  of  the 
support  they  need.  When  all  is  said, 
there  is  only  one  of  three  things  we  can 
do.  The  first  is  to  settle  the  controversy 
In  South  Vietnam  by  negotiation.  Ap- 
parently the  President  has  blaen  willing 
to  negotiate  with  anybody  qa  the  face 
of  the  earth,  but  nobody  who  can  put  an 
end  to  the  fighting  Is  willing  to  negotiate. 
Hence,  negotiation  Is  out  the  window  for 
the  time  being.  We  have  onjy  two  al- 
ternatives remaining :  one  is  to  fight  and 
the  other  is  to  withdraw. 

I  believe  that  if  we  were  t0  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam,  all  of  Asia  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 
We  then  would  be  confronted  by  the 
Questions  of  whether  we  would  stand  and 
flght  In  Japan,  whether  we  would  stand 
&nd  flght  In  the  Philippines,  or  whether 
w  would  stand  and  fight  In  Malaysia  or 
In  Australia,  or  whether  we  would  ulti- 
mately have  to  flght,  on  the;  American 
mainland  to  defend  our  liberty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
ttie  Senator. 

»«r.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr,  MORSE.  If  I  may  have,  the  atten- 
aon  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
we  Senator  from  Illinois.  The  Senator 
mm  Illinois  stepped  out.  H«  may  be 
>*<*  shortly. 

I  believe  the  Senator  asked  a  proper 
Question  to  get  an  answer  as  to  what 
«e  Senator  thinks  the  prospects  are  so 
iM  as  the  schedule  of  Senators  is  con- 
'*n«d  on  this  debate. 


The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSKN].  and  I  had  a  conversation  this 
morning,  at  their  request,  as  to  what  we 
thought  the  prospects  are  of  having  a 
final  vote  on  this  matter. 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  not  think  It  improper  for  me 
to  disclose  that  It  was  pointed  out  by  the 
minority  leader — and  that  is  why  I  wish 
he  were  here — that  several  Senators  on 
their  side  and  several  Senators  on  this 
side,  whom  we  all  know  about,  are  not 
going  to  be  here  tomorrow  and  Saturday. 
I  had  said  yesterday,  and  I  meant  It 
then  and  I  mean  It  now,  that  If  the  bill 
went  through  its  regular  course  of  de- 
bate, the  probabilities  were  that  we  could 
vote  by  the  end  of  this  week.  I  thought 
so  then.  I  do  wish  to  say  that  after  the 
colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yester- 
day I  was  quite  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  are  substantially  a  larger  number 
of  speeches  to  be  given  on  the  bill  than 
I  was  aware  of  yesterday,  when  I  said 
In  the  regular  course  of  debate  that  we 
could  probably  vote  this  week. 

But  even  taking  those  speeches  Into 
consideration,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  I  am  just  as 
certain  as  I  can  be  of  anjrthing  that  has 
imcertainty  connected  with  it — and  in 
debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  there 
is  always  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
length  of  debate — I  cannot  Imagine  go- 
ing beyond  Tuesday  night  on  the  assump- 
tion that  because  of  the  absentees  on 
Saturday  there  probably  would  not  be  a 
Saturday  session.  But  that  has  not  been 
decided  yet.  as  the  acting  majority  leader 
will  probably  tell  us  In  a  moment. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  Involved  In 
this  debate  as  one  who  Is  considered  to 
be  among  those  opposed  to  the  bill,  the 
Senate  Is  entitled  to  know  my  plans.  My 
plans  are  to  make  my  major  speech  to- 
morrow. As  soon  as  we  call  for  a  quorum 
it  will  be  a  signal  for  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  to  come  to  the 
Chamber  to  make  his  major  speech  this 
afternoon.  I  believe  there  are  one  or  two 
other  speeches  today. 

Then,  I  Intend  to  present  my  amend- 
ment on  Monday  because  I  have  been  as- 
sured Senators  will  be  back  on  Monday. 
I  am  willing  to  have  my  amendment 
brought  up  on  Monday. 

The  difficult  matter,  the  so-called 
delicate  matter,  is  that  some  would  like 
to  have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  fix  the  time  to  vote.  I  will  not  agree 
to  that.  A  matter  of  the  historic  im- 
portance of  this  bill  should  be  handled 
In  regular  debate.  I  will  be  no  party  to 
dilatory  tactics.  If  there  ever  is  any  in- 
dication that  anybody  is  engaging  in 
filibuster  tactics.  I  will  sign  a  cloture 
petition. 

After  this  matter  is  decided  and  Con- 
gress speaks,  there  is  no  question  that  we 
have  to  proceed  to  see  to  It  that  our  sup- 
ply lines  are  maintained. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  not  think  that  I  am  In  any  way  vi- 
olating any  confidence  when  I  say  that 
the  information  presented  to  us  from  the 
administration  Is  that  right  now  there 
is  no  shortage  of  supplies.  But  one  can- 
not go  on  Indefinitely  without  having 


shortages  of  supplies,  and  no  one  could 
justify  that  situation. 

Limiting  myself  to  the  matter  of 
schedule,  It  Is  my  suggestion  for  what- 
ever It  Is  worth,  that  we  proceed  with 
debate  today  and  tomorrow.  I  will  offer 
my  amendment  on  Monday,  and  we  can 
proceed  with  whatever  discussion  there 
may  be.  I  will  have  bespoken  myself  on 
the  amendment  on  Monday.  It  will  take 
me  only  5  or  10  minutes  to  recapitulate. 
Then,  I  assume  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  wlU  offer  his  amendment.  There 
may  be  other  amendments.  I  do  not 
know.  I  cannot  Imagine  not  having  this 
disposed  of  by  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ERVm.  I  fully  understand  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
believe  that  the  safety  of  our  Republic 
is  dependent  upon  Senators  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  expressing 
their  honest  convictions  concerning  mat- 
ters pending  before  the  Senate. 

For  tWs  reason,  I  do  not  advocate 
prematurely  setting  any  time  for  voting. 
I  believe  that  so  long  bs  a  Senator  feels 
he  has  something  to  say  which  his  con- 
science dictates.  It  Is  not  only  his  right, 
but  his  duty,  to  say  it. 

In  view  of  what  the  Senator  has  said, 
could  we  reach  some  agreement  not  to 
vote  before  Monday?  Such  an  agree- 
ment would  not  forestall  debate  or  Inter- 
fere In  any  way  with  adequate  presenta- 
tion on  both  sides  of  this  matter? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  suggestion  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  urges  most  strongly  is 
that  if  Senators  wish  to  make  speeches 
to  please  come  to  the  Chamber  tuid  make 
the  speeches. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
has  been  most  considerate  on  many  oc- 
casions when  he  felt  that  he  wanted  to 
discuss  something  at  considerable  lengtti 
and  felt  that  it  might  hiconvenience 
other  Senators  in  getting  on  with  bills 
that  they  were  trying  to  have  passed. 
He  would,  on  occasion,  come  to  the 
Chsmiber  on  a  Friday  afternoon  and  talk 
at  considerable  length. 

I  remember  when  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  the  lone  spokesman  for  the 
Independent  Party  of  the  Senate.  I  v<ri- 
unteered  to  sit  In  the  Chamber  on  Friday 
afternoons  because  I  know  a  lot  of  people 
like  to  go  away  and  have  a  long  week- 
end— as  part  of  the  TOIF  crowd,  "thank 
God  it's  Friday"— and  like  to  get  away 
ahead  of  the  crowd  to  take  a  weekend 
rest. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  volun- 
teered to  preside  and  to  listen  to  the  Sen- 
ator's speeches.  I  thought  they  were 
good  speeches.  I  learned  something 
from  them.  Even  when  I  did  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  his 
speeches  were  still  good  speeches  for  his 
point  of  view.  He  made  his  record  with- 
out impeding  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's 
business. 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  the  minority  leader  to 
compel  a  large  number  of  Senators  to 
be  present  to  hear  speeches.  If  Sena- 
tors become  Interested  and  their  atten- 
tion is  attracted,  perhaps  they  will  stay; 
but  It  is  not  In  the  province  of  the  lead- 
ers to  compel  other  Senators  to  come  to 
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the  Chamber  to  make  speeches  or  to  hear 
speeches  made  by  other  Senators. 

The  speeches  appear  In  the  Record. 
If  a  Senator  makes  a  good  speech,  other 
Senators  will  read  it.  If  it  Is  not  a  good 
speech,  they  will  make  short  shrift  of 
It.  If  It  is  an  impressive  speech,  it  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Nation,  even 
though  a  relatively  small  nimiber  of 
Senators  were  in  the  Chamber. 

The  debate  on  the  pending  bill  has 
been  going  on  for  many  days.  The  bill 
has  been  before  the  Senate  for  2  weeks. 
We  have  been  debating  it  for  7  days  on 
the  Senate  floor.  If  Senators  desire  to 
make  speeches,  they  should  come  to  the 
Chamber  and  make  them.  They  ought 
to  be  willing  to  make  them  today  or 
tomorrow. 

If  a  filibuster  Is  not  taking  place.  Sena- 
tors should  not  Insist  that  a  quorum  be 
present  to  hear  their  speeches  on  Satur- 
day. Senators  ought  to  come  to  the 
Chamber  and  make  their  speeches.  The 
bill  has  been  before  the  Senate  for  2 
weeks.  It  was  announced  3  days  prior 
to  its  consideration  that  it  would  be  the 
next  measure  to  be  taken  up.  Senators 
should  not  require  additional  time  to 
compose  their  remarks;  they  ought  to  be 
ready  to  come  to  the  Chamber  and  speak 
on  behalf  of  their  position.  If  they  wish 
to  take  a  stand  one  way  or  the  other, 
they  ought  to  come  to  the  Chamber  and 
take  it,  so  that  the  Senate  can  reach  a 
vote. 

The  bill  was  taken  up  following  the 
'^conclusion  of  a  successful  filibuster. 
Now  Senators  are  holding  up  the  con- 
sideration of  other  Important  bills.  An- 
other urgent  bill  will  shortly  be  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  tax  bill  now  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  will  be  reported  next  week.  The 
Oovernment  loses  $8  million  every  day 
that  Congress  fails  to  pass  the  tax  bill 
that  will  help  to  pay  not  only  the  cost 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  also  the  cost 
of  the  Oovernment  in  general. 

So  once  again,  I  say  that  if  Senators 
wish  to  make  speeches,  they  ought  to 
come  to  the  Chamber  and  make  them. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  remain  in  session 
until  7  o'clock  tonight.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  be  present.  Senators  who  wish  to 
make  speeches  should  not  continue  to 
hold  up  authorizations  and  other  meas- 
ures that  are  needed  to  help  our  boys  who 
are  fighting  for  our  country  today  and 
our  allies  who  are  seeking  to  come  to  our 
aid. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
in  disagreement  with  anything  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  said.  I  do  not 
desire  to  make  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  but  I  have  assumed  the  ob- 
ligation of  making  two  speeches  in  North 
Carolina  tomorrow.  All  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  is  whether  I  can  go  to  North 
Carolina  and  make  the  speeches,  or 
whether  I  should  cancel  them. 

Furthermore,  I  told  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  a  moment  ago  that  as  one  who 
at  one  time  had  the  honor  of  wearing 
the  big  red  "1"  on  my  left  shoulder,  I 
am  ready  to  vote  at  any  time  the  cir- 
cumstances permit  to  send  aid  to  the 
boys  of  my  old  division  who  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam. 


I  am  also  interested  in  getting  some 
strength  for  the  Democratic  Party  in 
North  Carolina.  A  Jackson  Day  dinner 
is  scheduled  in  Raleigh  on  Saturday.  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  from  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  whether,  In  his  Judgment, 
there  is  any  possibility  of  a  vote  being 
taken  on  this  Issue,  or  any  amendment 
to  It,  prior  to  Monday.' 

I  merely  wondered  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  as  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  and  also  as  acting  majority 
leader,  would  not  reach  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  there  would  not 
be  a  vote  on  this  issue  before  Monday. 
If  he  should  do  so,  I  could  make  some 
speeches,  not  on  the  Senate  floor,  but 
In  the  great  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  cannot 
give  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
any  such  assurance,  but  I  can  make  a 
pretty  good  prediction  of  what  is  likely 
to  happen  in  the  next  couple  of  days. 
I  cannot  give  the  Senator  any  assurance 
because,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
ought  to  be  voting  on  the  measure — If 
Senators  will  seek  to  press  for  a  vote  to 
bring  an  end  to  talking — so  that  people 
around  the  world  will  know  where  we 
stand  on  this  issue. 

But  it  is  not  within  my  power  to  make 
Senators  stop  talking.  That  being  the 
case,  we  are  in  for  more  conversation. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  informed 
us  that  he  wishes  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  heard  by  the  grapevine  that  he 
Is  thinking  about  talking  for  10  hours. 
I  am  fully  confident  that  he  can  talk 
that  long;  I  have  heard  him  do  so.  If 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  plans  to  make 
a  10-hour  speech  tomorrow,  my  view  is 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
can  safely  go  home. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  grapevine  had  no 
grapes  on  it.  I  have  no  idea  where  any- 
one got  the  idea  that  I  was  planning  to 
sTeak  for  10  hours. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  can  help  me  out  of  a 
quandry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  no  vote  on  the  pending 
measure  or  any  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing measure  prior  to  Monday  of  next 
week 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  gladly  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  discussed  the  sub- 
ject at  great  length  this  morning.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
as  cooperative  as  I  thought  he  could  be 
under  the  circumstances.  I  read  Into  the 
conversation  an  assurance  that  there 
wiU  certainly  be  no  vote  on  the  bill  before 
Monday. 

I  discussed  the  situation  with  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  at  considerable 
length  not  only  today,  but  yesterday,  as 
well.  On  the  bas's  of  that  conversation, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
vote  before  Monday. 

I  have  taken  unto  myself  the  liberty 
to  say  to  Senators  on  the  minority  side 
that  they  are  free  to  go  home  this  week- 
end to  make  speeches,  to  pursue  their 
campaigns,  and  to  do  what  ever  else  is 


necessary,  with  a  free  and  easy  cob- 
sclence,  and  with  no  apprehension  thst 
there  will  be  a  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  the  assurance  of 
the  Senator  from  Dllnois;  but  I  find  it 
impossible  to  get  the  assurance  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisimia.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  intend  to  back  up  those 
who  are  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam 
They  are  not  forsaking  their  posts  ol 
duty;  I  do  not  feel,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  I  can  forsake  my  post  of 
duty. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  were  most 
considerate  of  the  dilemma  that  con- 
fronts the  minority  leader.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  that  happen  about  once  in 
25  years.  They  have  been  most  sympa- 
thetic, almost  to  the  point  where  they 
wept  over  my  difficulties.  I  am  sure  that 
that  weeping  will  endure  for  more  than 
a  night,  as  the  Scripture  does  not  quite 
say. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  most 
diligent  attendants  and  most  Indefatig- 
able Members  of  this  body.  I  am  sure 
he  realizes  that  we  who  wish  to  pass  the 
measure  should  try  to  bring  it  to  a  vote 
as  soon  as  we  can.  The  Senator  himself 
has  so  indicated  by  saying  that  the  boys 
in  Vietnam  are  not  working  bankers' 
hours;  they  are  not  taking  olT  weekends. 
If  they  took  off  weekends,  the  Com- 
munists would  likely  clobber  them  on 
those  weekends.  The  fact  that  Ameri- 
can soldiers  are  fighting  in  Vietnam 
means  that  we  should  try  to  back  them 
up;  we  should  press  as  far  as  we  can 
with  diligence  toward  the  passage  of  the 
blU. 

If  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
feels  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  State.  I  suggest  that  we  will 
try  to  obtain  a  pair  for  him,  or  that  we 
will  try  to  have  him  return  before  the 
vote.  In  the  event  that  a  vote  appears  to 
be  Imminent.  We  shall  cooperate  with 
him  in  every  possible  way  that  we  can. 
At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  we  ought, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  seek  to  bring 
the  discussion  to  an  end  without  denying 
any  Senator  his  right  to  make  a  speech, 
so  that  we  may  then  move  ahead  with  the 
Nation's  business. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  said.  However,  his  statement  does 
not  give  me  any  assurance  that  I  shall 
not  miss  a  vote  on  a  bill  which  I  deem 
to  be  a  bill  of  major  importance. 

It  seems  to  me,  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said,  that  this  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana might  very  well  adopt  the  wise  pol- 
icy of  cooperating  with  the  inevitable 
and  agreeing  that  there  will  not  be  any 
vote  prior  to  Monday. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  been 
trying  for  the  last  8  years  to  restore  the 
respectability  of  the  live  pair.  Back  In 
the  old  days.  Senators  used  to  have 
standing  pairs.  If  a  Senator  found  It 
necessary  to  be  absent  for  a  week,  he 
would  make  arrangements  with  another 
Senator.  When  a  vote  was  had,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  simply  say:  "I  have  a  pair  with 
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such  and  such  a  Senator.  \  do  not  know 
how  he  would  vote,  but  $lnce  we  are 
paired,  I  withhold  my  vote."  The  pair 
would  be  so  recorded,  fieither  side 
would  be  recorded  as  to  how  they  would 
have  voted.  Neither  of  the  Senators 
voted  at  all. 

That  would  be  taking  it  td  the  extreme, 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  that,  with  the 
telephone  service  being  whit  it  is  today, 
we  should  be  able  to  say  that  if  a  Sen- 
ator has  commitments  which  would  keep 
him  away,  we  could  accord  him  a  live 
pair,  and  that  pair  could  be  recorded  as 
if  he  were  present  and  voting. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate that.  However,  those  in  Vietnam 
cannot  get  a  live  pair.  I  caijftot  see  any- 
thing to  do  under  the  circumstances 
other  than  to  cancel  out  mv'  plans.  My 
primary  duty  is  to  remain  on  the  Senate 
floor.  j 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.!  My  calcu- 
lated guess  would  be  that  Kve  shall  not 
vote.    However.  I  hope  thati  we  shall. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ; 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    jT  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Preslddat.  the  pros- 
pect stares  us  in  the  face  ie  clearly  as 
anything  can  that  we  shall  not  vote  un- 
til Monday.  I  have  tried  to  cooperate. 
I  could  bring  up  my  amendinent  on  Mon- 
day and  start  on  Monday,  j ; 

The  minority  leader  has  lalready  said 
that  he  has  advised  people  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  that  if  they  have  engage- 
ments over  the  weekend  they  shoxUd  feel 
free  to  keep  the  engagements,  if  I  under- 
stood him  correctly.  I  believe  that  is  the 
meaning  of  what  he  has  said. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  several  Sena- 
tors on  this  side  of  the  aisle  ^ve  already 
made  it  clear  that  they  cann<)t  be  present 
on  Saturday.  Some  of  th^se  Senators 
want  to  get  away  tomorrow.  ,  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  we  can  get  a  quoifUm  on  Sat- 
urday. 

I  believe  that  we  shall  save  more  time 
m  the  long  run  If  we  go  through  with 
our  regular  schedule  on  tomorrow  and 
adjourn  or  recess  until  Monday.  We 
could  find  out  when  the  S^ators  will 
get  back.  I  believe  that  most  of  them 
win  be  back  by  Monday  morning.  We 
could  go  ahead  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
and  get  this  out  of  the  way. 

It  is  for  the  Senator  froitt  Louisiana 
to  decide.  However,  in  my  judgment, 
under  these  circumstances,  there  will 
be  other  Senators  who  will  iwant  to  be 
present.  I  do  not  believe  thut  we  would 
profit  by  holding  those  Senators  here 
who  have  other  engagements. 

I  believe  that  we  should  go  over  to 
Monday. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
me  view  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
However,  I  have  noted  that  when  an 
umouncement  has  been  mlade  in  the 
Mst  that  there  would  not  be  a  vote  or 
wat  nothing  would  happen,  Senators 
*no  had  intended  to  make  a  speech 
would  tend  to  postpone  thedr  speeches 
imtu  the  Senate  reconvened.  They  did 
wis  because  they  felt  there  would  not 
oe  the  proper  atmosphere  when  many 
senators  were  at  home,  ind  people 
«>uld  not  care  less  about  whiat  was  said 
on  the  Senate  floor. 


If  we  proceed  on  the  basis  that  a  vote 
is  not  likely  but  might  happen,  the'  in- 
terest in  the  debate  will  be  greater. 
There  would  be  a  better  chance  of  per- 
suading Senators  to  go  ahead  and  make 
their  speeches. 

I  know  that  we  shall  not  vote  right 
now.  I  cherish  that  hope,  but  I  know 
that  it  will  not  happen. 

I  should  prefer  for  Senators  to  make 
their  speeches.  I  should  hope  that  we 
might  vote  tonight.  If  we  do  not  do  so, 
I  shall  accept  that  result.  However,  if  I 
were  to  aimounce  that  there  would  not 
be  a  vote.  Senators  would  go  home  say- 
ing: "I  shall  wait  until  we  are  ready  to 
vote,  and  then  I  shall  make  my  speech." 
That  being  the  case,  I  hope  that  we 
shall  persevere  in  the  matter  and  come 
to  a  vote. 

Senators  can  find  out  what  will  hap- 
pen in  the  next  day  or  so.  The  prospects 
of  voting  soon  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
good. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  a  commitment 
that  we  will  not  vote  at  this  time  be- 
cause Senators  would  put  off  their 
speeches.  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
make  their  speeches,  and,  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  cut  off  any  Senator  from  making 
speeches,  but  the  Nation  cannot  wait 
on  them  indefinitely. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  situation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
However,  I  also  understand  the  situa- 
tion of  the  acting  majority  leader.  Is 
the  acting  majority  leader  able  to  give 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
other  Senators  assurance  as  to  whether 
it  is  his  intention  to  attempt  to  call  the 
Senate  into  session  on  Saturday?  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  clear  the  matter 
up. 

If  I  were  acting  in  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
I  should  not  make  an  agreement  either. 
This  is  too  vital  a  matter.  As  h£is  been 
stated,  the  boys  out  there  do  not  have 
any  pairs. 

I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
if  it  were  known  that  we  would  not  have 
a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  sometimes  given  assurance 
to  Senators  on  my  own,  not  as  the  major- 
ity whip  or  as  acting  majority  leader.  I 
recall  one  occasion  when  I  was  making 
a  rather  lengthy  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  a  time  when  I  was  out- 
raged about  what  was  being  passed 
through  this  body.  Some  Senators  said 
they  had  engagements.  They  asked  me 
whether  they  could  leave.  I  told  them: 
"Go  right  ahead.  I  wiU  give  you  my 
Arm  assurance  that  nothing  will  happen 
before  midnight  tonight." 

Senators  can  assure  one  another  that 
before  a  vote  is  had  on  Monday,  they 
will  make  a  speech  and  hold  the  floor 
for  such  a  length  of  time  that  no  vote 
will  occur. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  making  such  a  commitment  at 
this  time.  This  is  an  important  measure. 


Those  who  say  that  we  must  not  vote 
may  go  ahead  and  make  their  speeches. 
I  hope  that  no  one  will  tell  us  that  we 
should  not  vote  because  they  have  other 
commitments  that  we  should  hold  up 
an  important  measure  such  as  this  until 
they  can  make  a  speech  somewhere  or 
leave  for  the  week  end  and  then  come 
back. 

I  shall  cooperate  In  every  way  that  I 
can  and  try  to  give  the  necessary  notice 
for  Senators  to  return. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
prospects  are  of  a  vote  on  the  bill.  I 
hope  that  we  might  have  a  vote  at  least 
on  some  of  the  amendments  to  the  bill 
this  afternoon  or  this  evening. 

What  are  the  plans  of  the  Senator  as 
to  the  length  of  the  session  today? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  we  shall  be  in  session 
until  7  o'clock  tonight.  We  could  at  least 
get  some  more  speeches  out  of  the  way. 
I  hope  that  Senators  will  make  their 
plsms,  in  the  event  we  have  a  quorum 
call  as  late  as  6  o'clock,  to  be  available. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, no  one  is  more  dedicated  to  the 
right  of  full  and  free  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate than  is  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
However,  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  have  ample, 
full,  and  free  debate.  I  hope,  if  we  are 
not  going  to  vote  this  week,  that  we  will 
have  lengthy  sessions  next  week  and  that 
we  will  get  away  from  this  rather  des- 
ultory system  that  we  have  employed 
imtil  now  of  addressing  ourselves  to  this 
bill,  and  will  actually  get  down  to  offer- 
ing some  amendments  and  bringing  them 
to  a  vote. 

This  is  a  very  important  measure.  It 
does  not  loom  large  in  the  fiscal  sense 
when  compared  with  some  others  that 
we  see.  However,  some  items  involved 
in  the  bill  are  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  more  than  300,000  men  who  are 
engaged  ih  this  conflict  in  the  Par  East. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  will,  as  acting 
majority  leader,  notify  Senators  to  pre- 
pare themselves  next  week  for  lengthy 
sessions  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  vote 
on  at  least  some  of  these  amendments. 
I  would  not  cut  off  any  Senator  from 
the  right  to  have  full  and  free  expres- 
sion here.  I  doubt  whether  we  will 
change  the  minds  of  many  Senators. 

We  have  carried  this  issue — in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purpose  of  those  who 
oppose  the  measure — to  the  American 
people.  They  have  had  some  week  or 
10  days  In  which  to  make  up  their  minds. 
They  have  had  all  of  this  matter  gone 
over  In  detail  by  conflicting  witnesses  on 
the  television,  the  radio,  and  in  the  press 
at  great  length. 

I  believe  that  the  jury  is  about  ready 
to  render  its  verdict,  as  far  as  the  people 
are  concerned,  if  counsel  for  the  oppos- 
ing party  will  let  us  have  a  chance  to 
vote. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  serve  no- 
tice that  if  we  do  not  get  a  vote  this 
afternoon,  we  will  have  lengthy  sessions 
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next  week  until  we  are  at  least  able  to 
have  a  test  somewhere  along  the  line  as 
to  the  sentiment  In  the  Senate  on  this 
measiire. 

Until  now  many  of  those  who  are  fight- 
ing and  killing  our  boys  In  South  Viet- 
nam might  be  of  the  opinion  that  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  adopt  a  defeatist  at- 
titude and  refuse  to  support  our  troops 
there  and  that  It  might  be  necessary 
to  scuttle  and  run,  leaving  Vietnam  un- 
der other  than  honorable  conditions. 

It  would  be  very  tragic  for  that  im- 
pression to  become  widespread  among 
thoae  who  are  waging  war  against  our 
allies,  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  the 
force  that  we  have  sent  to  support  the 
South  Vietnamese.  It  might  mean  that 
the  lives  of  American  boys  will  be  spared 
if  we  can  get  the  message  home  to  Viet- 
nam that  we  have  put  our  hands  to  the 
plow  and  do  not  Intend  to  turn  back. 
If  we  give  them  more  Indication  of  the 
tremendous  military  power  of  this  coun- 
try, I  think  we  might  see  a  greater  will- 
ingness to  transfer  this  fight  from  the 
rice  paddies  and  the  Jungles  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  is  our  intention  to  have  long 
sessions  if  this  matter  has  not  been  voted 
on  by  Monday.  I  hoped  that  we  could 
vote  on  it  by  Monday,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  in  prospect.  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  not  make  plans  that  will  keep  them 
from  being  here  past  the  dinner  hour. 
We  can  arrange  to  have  dinner  available 
here  in  the  Capitol,  and  Senators  can 
make  their  platis  accordingly,  and  keep 
the  Senate  in  session  long  hours  starting 
on  Monday. 

If  this  Senator  Is  in  charge  as  acting 
majority  leader  at  that  time,  that  will 
be  the  course  he  will  pursue;  and  I  hope 
that  the  minority  leader  will  give  us  his 
cooperation,  and  will  recognize  that  on 
tomorrow  and  on  Saturday,  it  will  be 
very  dlfllcult  to  keep  the  Senate  In  ses- 
sion long  hours. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  acting 
majority  leader  is  correct;  and  we  will 
cooperate  for  reasonably  long  hours. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday,  I  think  the 
time  for  discussion  is  passed  and  we 
should  be  taking  action.  I  concur  in  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia; 
that  Is  the  reason  I  did  not  think  debate 
could  be  concluded  this  week,  and  I 
thought  a  Saturday  session  would  be 
rather  abortive,  because  there  are  a  good 
many  Senators  gone  already,  the  num- 
ber will  Increase  very  significantly  this 
afternoon,  and  keeping  a  quorum  here 
on  Saturday  will  be  no  easy  chore. 
Mr.  MORSE,  wm  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  said  earlier,  I 
think  we  ought  to  start  with  morning 
sessions  on  Monday,  we  ought  to  go  right 
through  with  morning  sessions,  and  stay 
a  reasonable  period  each  night,  until  we 
get  this  out  of  the  way. 

The  only  difference  I  hav«  with  my 
acting  majority  leader,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  persuade  him,  ts  that  I  do 
not  think  you  help  at  all  by  simply  say- 
ing, "I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  you 
can  go."  They  are  going  to  go:  we  are 
going  to  lose  a  lot  of  Senators.  In  my 


Judgmoit,    between    now    and   Friday 

night. 

Oet  these  speeches  out  of  the  way 
today  and  tomorrow;  we  will  have  most 
of  the  major  speeches  out  of  the  way  by 
tomorrow  night,  and  we  can  start  then 
with  amendments  and  short  speeches  on 
the  amendments  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
But  I  say.  most  respectfully,  I  do  not 
think  you  are  helping  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  not  being  willing  to  agree  to  say. 
"We  will  start  on  Monday  with  the 
amendments;  get  your  speeches  over 
Thursday  and  Friday,  and  forget  about  a 
Satxirday  meeting."  I  do  not  think  we 
can  get  a  live  quonmi  on  Saturday. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Gruinino's 
speech. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  with  the 
understanding  that  his  remarks  will  fol- 
low mine  and  that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  surprised  to  note  in  a  news  story 
carried  in  the  Washington  Dally  News 
yesterday  that: 

The  Defense  Department  haa  censored  In 
Ita  enUrety  a  highly  critical  report  by  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Committee  which 
charges  the  Army  has  serious  deficiencies  In 
manpower,  training,  and  equipment. 

There  may  be  justification  for  making 
this  entire  report  secret  and  classified. 
It  might  well  disclose  and  specify  situa- 
tions which  should  not  be  known  to  this 
Nation's  enemies  and  rivals. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  this 
Is  just  one  further  Instance  of  the  cloak 
of  secrecy  that  is  thrown  around  both 
our  military  and  diplomatic  situation 
throughout  the  world  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

Obviously,  any  facts  relating  to  mili- 
tary plans  and  movements  should  be 
closely  guarded.  I,  for  one.  do  not  wish 
to  know  them. 

However,  there  Is  an  aspect  of  our 
present  situation  from  the  standpoint  of 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  that 
would  be  amusing  if  it  did  not  Involve 
such  grave  and  critical  matters.  I  re- 
cently listened  to  a  pep  talk  addressed 
to  a  group  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
by  a  high  oSlcial  in  our  Government. 
He  stressed  the  need  of  our  Nation's  pre- 
senting a  united  front.  He  urged  us  to 
Impress  our  people  with  the  justice  of 
our  cause,  the  eflBclency  and  wisdom  with 
which  the  war  is  being  pursued,  and  the 
prospect  of  ultimate  victory.  I  believe 
that  his  closing  words  were  "go  out  and 
preach  the  gospel."  Of  course,  that  is 
based  on  the  admonition  of  the  Master 
to  the  Apostles.  He  said.  "Go  preach 
the  Gospel."  but  he  did  not  add.  "re- 
member it's  all  classified." 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  permitted 
to  read  the  testimony  presented  to  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  in  executive 
session.  Obviously,  it  is  all  classified, 
and  once  a  Senator  reads  it  his  lips  are 
sealed  on  every  detail.  He  may  be  sub- 
ject to  suspicion  If  he  uses  any  of  the 
information  after  having  received  It 
from  some  other  source. 
/ 
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This  shroud  of  secrecy  has  prevailed 
ever  since  Secretary  McNamara  took  over 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  pertained 
to  matters  of  military  housekeeping  even 
before  Vietnam.  I  have  never  read  the 
recommendations  of  a  committee  to  the 
Defense  Secretary  which  led  to  an  orde 
to  phase  out  an  Important  InstallaUon  in 
my  State.  After  considerable  difficulty 
I  was  told  I  could  do  so.  but  every  word 
of  It  was  classified.  I  cannot  Imagine 
that  conclusions  about  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  climate,  labor  availability 
accesslbUity,  and  costs  as  between  Ports- 
mouth. N.H.,  and  Philadelphia  would  for- 
tify the  Soviets  or  even  particularly  in- 
terest them.  I  refused  to  read  the  report 
because  I  would  thereafter  be  gagged  on 
every  detail. 

Our  people  want  answers  on  the  broad 
aspects  of  the  situation  which  confronts 
us.  They  want  general  policies  Justified 
The  letters  that  pour  Into  my  ofHce  show 
frustration,  bewilderment,  and  doubt 
How  can  we  reassure  them  or  even  re- 
«X)nd  to  them  if  part  of  the  facts  are 
kept  from  us  and  our  lips  are  sealed  on 
the  rest? 

They  are  not  satisfied  with  a  simple 
statement  that  the  President  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  has  access  to  aU  the 
facts,  and  we  are  siore  he  is  thinking  hard 
about  them. 

Referring  to  the  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  our  defense  that  the  Pentagon 
has  just  suppress.  Moscow  and  Pelping 
probably  already  know  most  of  it.  Some 
of  it  should  be  revealed  to  the  American 
people.  Remember  the  Truman  com- 
mittee, with  the  express  permission  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  inves- 
tigated and  reported  on  our  defense  pos- 
ture beginning  right  after  Pearl  Harbor 
and  continuing  throughout  World  War 

n. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  If  this  report  is 
given  to  the  people,  it  will  be  a  revela- 
tion of  glaring  errors  by  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Pentagon 
Suppresses  Hill  Report  on  Army."  writ- 
ten by  Jack  Steele  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Dally  News  of  February  23, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfco», 
as  follows: 
PaoBESs    PoTJiTO   Shhous   Pau-inos  at  HOHl 

AKD    AaaoAO — Pcmtaoon    Stn>KEssi8    Hnx 

Rxporr  on  Abmt 

^y  Jack  Steele) 

The  Defense  Department  has  censored  in 
Its  entirety  a  highly  critical  report  by  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  which 
charges  the  Army  has  serious  deflclenclei  in 
nianpower,  training,  and  equipment. 

The  secret  report,  according  to  Informed 
sources,  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
Army's  readiness — In  view  of  these  short- 
ages—to cope  with  both  a  further  accelers- 
tlon  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  Nation*! 
other  worldwide  mUltary  commitments. 

The  report  la  based  on  an  Inquiry  bagrn 
by  the  subcommittee  last  autumn.  Its  in- 
vestigators toured  Vietnam  and  Europe  snd 
inspected  Army  camps  and  training  centan 
in  this  country. 
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Completed  more  than  3  oionths  ago  the 
nport  was  sent  to  the  Defetiae  Department 
for  customary  security  review.  Usually,  the 
Department  deletes  what  it  rules  is  classi- 
flsd  Information  from  such  reports  and  clears 
what  Is  left  for  public  release — a  process 
known  as  "sanitizing." 

But  In  this  case,  the  Department  has 
ftamped  the  entire  report  "classified"  and 
Informed  the  subcommittee  none  of  its  con- 
tenta  can  be  made  public— presumably  on 
grounds  it  woxild  give  vital  itiformatlon,  as 
well  as  aid  and  comfort,  to  present  or  po- 
tential enemies. 

Chairman  John  Stknnis,  Democrat,  of 
ICssisstppl,  Is  reportedly  still  battling  with 
Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara  and  other 
Defense  officials  to  get  the  i^qport  cleared — 
thus  far  without  success.         |  i 

BAm    NOTRINo! 

Senator  Stxnnis  and  other  subcommittee 
members  have  said  nothing  publicly  about 
the  Pentagon's  suppression  of  the  report — 
ilthough  its  investigation  of  the  Army's 
readiness  to  meet  the  Vietnam  war  buildup 
was  well  publicized  when  It  tras  started  last 
September. 

But  some  subcommittee  members  are 
known  to  be  irked  over  what  they  regard  as 
the  Defense  Department's  use  of  its  power  to 
classify  vital  military  secrets  to  cover  up  past 
mistakes  which  cut  the  Amiy  too  thin  in 
both  men  and  equipment  to  meet  an 
emergency. 

Some  privately  accuse  Mz,  McNamara  of 
holding  up  release  of  the  report  until  the 
Army  can  claim  that  the  mantwwer,  training, 
and  equipment  shortages  cited  in  the  report 
have  been  corrected. 

MORE    camcAL' 

They  note  that,  while  the  pubcommittee'a 
Investigation  began  nearly  6  months  ago, 
the  Army  deficiencies  it  uncovered  may  be 
even  more  critical  today  as  a  result  of  the 
rapid  buildup  of  VS.  ground  forces  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  recent  acceleration  of  the  war. 

Senator  S'tknnis.  without  mentioning  the 
Investigation  or  report,  has  oalled  in  recent 
weeks  for  both  stepped  up  draft  calls  and 
at  least  a  partial  call-up  of  Reserve  and 
NaUonal  Guard  forces  to  meet  fast-growing 
manpower  needs. 

In  a  speech  last  Friday,  he  warned  that 
the  buildup  In  Vietnam  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  weaken  n.S.  larcm  elsewhere  In 
the  world  to  the  point  where  tbey  might  not 
be  able  to  respond  to  aggression  if  it  should 
occur. 

Senator  Stknnis  and  Chairman  Richard 
B.  Russell.  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  of  the  sub- 
committee's parent  Senate  Armed  Services 
Oooomlttee  also  have  taken  the  lead  in  urg- 
ing the  Senate  to  act  quickly  on  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  additional  tunds  for  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  McNamara  and  other  Defense  officials 
presumably  wUl  be  questioned  closely  about 
the  A-tay's  readiness  at  closed-door  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees  on  next 
year's  Defense  budget. 

But  all  such  testimony  presumably  will 
be  heavily  censored  before  reports  on  these 
bearings  are  made  public. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  courtesy  in  shielding  to  me. 

Mr.  QRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  made  a  dlstln- 
Wished  contribution  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
™e  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  support  the  sup- 
plemental military  authorlBatlon  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OJ^CER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


The  SenatM-  from  Maryland  may  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  to  me  that  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined that  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try is  involved  in  our  position  in  south- 
east Asia.  In  support  of  that  position, 
we  now  have  ashore  in  Vietnam  some 
200.000  men  in  5  major  Army  units  and 
I  Marine  tmit.  We  have  some  50.000 
men  in  the  7th  Fleet  at  the  Dixie  and 
Yankee  stations  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

In  supporting  this  measure  and  the 
policy  of  this  administration,  let  me  say. 
following  up  the  colloquy  we  have  just 
heard,  that  I  should  like  to  vote  at  this 
moment:  and  if  we  had  a  chance  to  vote, 
this  speech  would  not  be  made. 

But  it  is  clear  that  we  will  not  have 
the  chance  to  vote,  and  therefore  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  would  put 
himself  on  record  as  supporting  the  prop- 
osition that  if  we  are  going  to  send  men 
overseas  and  into  battle,  and  accept  the 
casualties  that  they  are  how  sustaining, 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  back 
them  up. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  Senators,  I 
have  followed  closely  the  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  theme  developed  by  Sec- 
retary Rusk  and  General  Taylor,  as  to 
the  diflference  between  United  States  and 
Commimist  objectives  and  policies  in 
Vietnam. 

Today  I  should  like  to  expand  that 
point.  For  the  information  of  my  fellow 
Senators,  my  words  will  take  about  half 
an  hour,  suid  I  can  cut  them  short  if  the 
leadership  asks  me  to  do  so,  should  there 
be  any  chance  that  we  can  vote  on  any 
amendment  or  on  the  pending  measure 
at  any  time. 

Consider  first  the  contrast  In  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  parties  to  the  conflict. 
Time  and  time  again.  Communist  leaders 
in  Red  China  and  Vietnam  have  made  it 
clear  what  they  hope  to  accomplish  in 
southeast  Asia.  I  would  note,  for  ex- 
ample, the  recent  statement  of  the  Chi- 
nese Defense  Minister.  He  said  blimtly 
that  the  seizure  of  power  by  armed 
force,  the  settlement  of  all  Issues  by  war, 
is  the  central  task  and  the  highest  form 
of  revolution,  and  that  it  holds  good  uni- 
formly for  China  and  for  all  other  coun- 
tries. Just  as  communism  in  China,  he 
said,  succeeded  by  capturing  the  coimtry- 
side  and  then  encircling  and  defeating 
the  cities,  so  the  global  Commimist  move- 
ment will  ultimately  succeed,  first  by 
capturing  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica— thereby  encircling  North  America 
and  Western  Europe — and  then  by 
finally  and  decisively  defeating  the 
United  States  and  our  Western  Allies. 

And  where  is  this  to  begin?  the  Chinese 
defense  minister  asks. 

It  has  already  begim,  he  replies.  And 
the  principal  place  in  which  it  is  already 
underway  is  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  is  now  the  focus  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  agsdnst  the  United 
States.  No  matter  what  action  America 
may  take  in  Vietnam,  the  Communist 
Chinese  are  imshakable,  as  of  now.  in 
their  determination  to  drive  the  United 
States  out. 

Compare  the  Communist  objectives 
with  those  of  the  United  States.    I  al- 


most hesitate  to  recount  UJ3.  objectives 
because  they  have  been  so  clearly  stated 
so  many  times  by  the  President,  and  more 
recently  by  Secretary  Rusk  and  General 
Taylor.    Concisely,  they  are: 

First.  The  preservation  of  the  freedom 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  de- 
vel(H>  as  they  see  fit.  without  external 
interference  and  without  serving  the  pol- 
icy of  any  other  nation. 

Second.  A  cessation  of  the  fighting 
and  bloodshed  in  Vietnam. 

Third.  Protection  of  the  rights  and 
authority  of  the  free  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Fourth.  Demwistration  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  that  indirect  aggressl(»i 
through  so-called  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration cannot  succeed  and  to  the  free 
world  that  the  United  States  stands  by 
its  commitments. 

The  central  objective  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  then,  is  independence  for 
South  Vietnam  and  freedom  for  its  peo- 
ple to  live  In  peace.  I  support  that  pol- 
icy. Realization  of  this  objective  is  nec- 
essary to  the  broader  goel  of  creating 
conditions  of  stability  throughout  south- 
east Asia  sufficient  to  permit  a  broad  de- 
vek^ment  program  to  which,  as  the 
President  has  stated,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  contribute  substantially. 

We  seek  this  objective  in  Vietnam  In 
our  own  national  Interest.  To  abandon 
Vietnam,  which  the  Communists  have 
made  the  principal  current  testing 
groimd  for  their  theories  of  conquest 
through  externally  supported  rebellion 
or  wars  of  national  Uberatlon,  would 
embolden  the  Communists  and  danger- 
ously weaken  the  confidence  In  us  of 
many  free  nations,  with  whom  we  are 
joined  In  mutual  defense  or  economic 
development  arrangements.  It  would 
mean  confronting  the  same  challenge  in 
other  places,  probably  tmder  even  less 
favorable  clrcimistances. 

The  absence  of  peace  and  freedom  In 
South  Vietnam  is  due  to  aggression  from 
the  north  and  support  by  the  regime  in 
Hanoi  for  the  Communists  in  the  south 
who  are  seeking  to  overthrow  their  own 
government.  Communist  China  has 
been  increasingly  open  in  pressing  Hanoi 
to  continue  its  aggressive  policy. 

It  is  American  policy,  constant  under 
three  administrations  since  1954.  to  sup- 
port the  Goverrunent  of  South  Vietnam 
in  its  efforts  to  defend  itself  and  its  peo- 
ple against  this  assault.  We  are  pledged 
to  provide  all  appropriate  support  for  as 
long  as  is  required  to  bring  Communist 
aggression  and  terror  under  control. 

Not  so  long  ago.  I  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Incident  and  voted  to  support 
the  President  in  using  such  force  as  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  in  this  theater  of  war. 

In  light  of  espoused  objectives  of  both 
sides  in  this  struggle.  I  see  no  reasonable 
groimd  on  which  to  question  the  validity 
or,  indeed,  the  essentiality  of  the  Amer- 
ican commitment. 

If  the  stated  Communist  objectives 
were  not  convincing,  consider  the  meas- 
ures employed  by  them  to  reach  these 
previously  stated  objectives. 

Etespite  the  buildup  of  UJ3.  forces, 
which  I  shall  discuss  later,  there  has  been 
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no  indlcaticm  of  any  significant  change 
In  Communist  strategy.  Their  strategy 
seeks  to : 

First.  Annihilate  and  disperse  the 
Vietnamese,  United  States  and  other  free 
world  forces,  while  building  up  the 
Vletcong. 

Second.  Intensify  military  activity 
around  the  urban  areas,  particularly 
Saigon. 

Third.  Expand  Vletcong  controlled 
areas  and  consolidate  control  of  the 
countryside. 

Fourth.  Organize  rural  suj^Jort  in  or- 
der to  control  the  jungle. 

Fifth.  Intensify  economic  warfare 
•gainst  the  Qovernment  of  South  Viet- 
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nam. 

How  do  they  hope  to  accomplish  these 
objectives?  The  Vletcong  have  a  set  of 
simple  guidelines  which  emphasize  the 
following  courses  of  action:  guerrilla 
warfare,  evasion,  ambush,  small  anni- 
hilation squads,  and  when  possible,  large 
scale  operations. 

And  always  terrorism  in  the  night. 
Basic  to  all  of  these  has  been  the  use  of 
terror  and  intimidation.  By  terror,  the 
Vletcong  attempt  to  cut  off  what  lines 
the  government  has  managed  to  build 
between  itself  and  the  people.  They  kid- 
nap and  murder  land  reform  workers, 
rural  credit  agents,  village  chiefs,  school- 
teachers, and  malaria  workers.  They 
threaten  families  in  order  to  intimidate 
and  Induce  cooperation  from  workers  and 
ofQdaJs. 

They  have  no  reluctance  whatsoever 
to  "gut."  to  disembowel,  or  to  shoot  those 
who  choose  not  to  cooperate.  This  is  a 
statement  of  fact.  In  1965  alone,  the 
Vletcong  murdered  over  1,800  civilians  in 
terrorist  acts  and  kidnaped  over  10,000. 
Behind  all  this  terror  lies  an  even  more 
dangerous  threat  to  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam — aggression  from  with- 
out. The  case  against  North  Vietnam 
has  been  documented  too  often  for  me  to 
need  to  dwell  on  it  at  length  here.  Sim- 
ply put.  the  war  which  the  Vletcong  are 
waging  against  the  south  Is  directed  and 
supported  politically  and  militarily  from 
Hanoi,  the  capital  of  North  Vietnam.  It 
is  commanded  on  the  spot  by  lefulers  and 
specialists  infiltrated  from  north  of  the 
nth  parallel— 19,000  last  year  alone.  It 
is  largely  supplied  by  weapons  and  equip- 
ment sent  by  North  Vietnam,  which  in 
turn  is  supported  by  Red  China. 

In  addition  to  hard  core  leaders  and 
technicians,  some  11.000  personnel  from 
the  regular  North  Vietnamese  Army  were 
sent  south  last  year.  The  United  States 
is  not,  as  is  charged  from  time  to  time. 
Interfering  in  what  is  a  local  civil  war. 

The  actions  of  the  Communists  in  Viet- 
nam are  pure,  unembellished  aggression. 
As  Secretary  Rusk  stated  recently,  ag- 
gression Itself  Is  the  principal  enemy  of 
all  civilized  world  orders  and  of  all  those 
countries,  like  the  United  States,  which 
8Ui^3ort  world  order  under  law — and  not 
under  force — and  through  the  United 
Nations. 

Contrary  to  those  who  say  that  the 
United  States  has  no  obligation  to  meet 
this  aggression.  1  strongly  believe  that 
the  course  the  United  States  has  taken 
in  southeast  Asia  is  entirely  proper  and 
the  only  honorable  one  we  can  take. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  tlie  fact  tliat  on  the  point  of 
legality,  the  American  Bar  Association 
considered  the  matter  and,  I  assume, 
being  good  lawyers  that  they  are,  and 
most  senior  members  of  law  firms  be- 
longing, they  discussed  and  considered 
the  question  and  voted  279  to  0  that  what 
we  were  doing  in  Vietnam  is  entirely 
legal  and  consistent  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  particularly  article  51, 
which  declares  that  nothing  in  the  char- 
ter would  deny  any  nation  the  right  of 
collective  self-defense. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct.  As  a  lawyer  myself, 
I  am  convinced  that  to  the  extent  we 
have  international  law,  the  United  States 
is  following  a  legal  course  of  action  and 
that  we  should  and  can  under  law  par- 
ticipate realistically  as  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  organization. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Further- 
more, recently  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  signed  by  21  professors  of  interna- 
tional law  at  our  universities  and  col- 
leges, headed  by  professors  at  Yale  and 
Harvard — keeping  in  mind  that  a  great 
number  of  imiversities  do  not  teach  in- 
ternational law.  because  their  graduates 
have  very  little  need  of  it  for  their  prac- 
tice. But  these  21  professors  of  interna- 
tional law  agreed  to  a  man  that  the 
United  States  proceeded  exactly  as  it 
should.  I  understand  since  that  time  10 
other  professors  of  international  law 
have  added  their  names  to  that  list. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  professor 
of  international  law  who  has  taken  a  con- 
trary view  that  this  course  of  action  is 
not  inconsistent  with  our  obligations  un- 
der the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  his  comments.  I 
agree  completely.  If ,  as  a  responsible  in- 
ternational citizen,  we  abandoned  the 
world  only  to  those  who  would  apply 
force,  then  we  would  have  no  law  at  all. 
I  only  wish  we  had  truly  enforceable  in- 
ternational law.  We  do  have  the  spirit 
and  fabric  of  international  law,  but  we 
must  seek  to  implement  this  law  in  sup- 
port of  government  by  law  and  not  by 
force. 

I  argue  that  unless  we  face  the  Com- 
munists over  there,  the  last  remnants  of 
stability  in  this  already  unstable  world 
will  begin  to  disappear.  Our  reasons  for 
meeting  force  with  force  are  basically 
twofold:  First,  It  is  in  our  own  national 
interest  to  do  so;  and  second,  it  is  the 
only  prudent  and  honorable  thing  to  do, 
given  the  commitments  we  have  made 
stretching  back  through  three  presi- 
dential administrations  of  both  political 
parties. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  actions  we  have  taken  to  meet 
this  obligation. 

After  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords of  1954  and  contrary  to  the  pro- 
vision of  those  accords,  that  Communist 
forces  regroup  to  the  north  of  the  17th 
parallel,  some  of  the  best  Vletcong  guer- 
rilla units  were  ordered  to  remote  and 


Inaccessible  regions  of  South  Vietnam 
An  estimated  10.000  Vietcong  faded  into 
the  peasant  population.  Further  evi- 
dence of  these  violations  were  the  large 
numbers  of  arms  and  munitions  hidden 
in  South  Vietnam  by  the  Communist 
cadres  left  behind. 

By  1956  it  had  become  apparent  that 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  was  a  viable 
and  increasingly  prosperous  state  tliat 
would  not  fall  peaceably  under  Hanoi's 
control.    North  Vietnam,  therefore  be- 
gan to  rebuild  and  expand  its  covert 
apparatus  in  the  south.    From  1957  to 
1959,  over  1,000  civilians  are  beUeved  to 
have  been  assassinated  or  kidnaped  by 
the    Vietcong.    Terrorism    and    armed 
attacks  greatly  increased  between  1959 
and  1961.    This  is  the  record.    During 
all  this  period  the  American  Military  Ad- 
visory Assistance  Command  in  Vietnam 
consisted   of   less   than    800   personnel 
Finally,    in    December    1961,    President 
Kennedy  In  response  to  a  request  by  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  increased  US 
strength  to  almost  2.000.    At  this  point 
the  Americans  began  for  the  first  time  to 
act  as  advisers  at  the  battalion  level  in 
addition  to  performing  logistic  and  sup- 
porting functions.    As  the  level  of  Viet- 
cong terror  increased,  so  too  did  Amer- 
ican military  support,  until  the  number 
reached  10,000  hi  1962. 

Note  that  the  history  of  escalation  in 
Vietnam  was  not  the  result  of  unilateral 
U.S.  initiatives.  What  confronts  the 
Communists  today  is  the  end-product  of 
their  own  aggressive  military  activity. 

I  need  not  recount  the  events  of  1965. 
They  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  us  all— 
the  Increased  infiltration,  the  introduc- 
tion of  regular  North  Vietnamese  forces, 
the  Vietcong  attacks  on  American  bases 
and  Installations,  the  buildup  of  Vietcong 
forces  in  preparation  for  a  monsoon 
offensive,  and  the  continued  atrocities 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  popiJace. 
So  too  Is  the  tremendous  and  rapid  build- 
up of  United  States  forces  to  over  200.000 
that  we  have  there  today. 

We  should  all  keep  in  mind  that  our 
response  has  not  been  entirely  military 
at  all.  The  military  gets  the  headlines. 
but  the  efforts  we  make  in  the  social  and 
economic  fields  are  supported  with  equal 
vigor,  and  greeted  with  even  more 
enthusiasm.  The  theme  of  the  recent 
Honolulu  Conference  was  on  the  build- 
ing of  a  better  life  for  the  Vietnamese 
civUlan.  Significant  progress  has  al- 
ready been  made  hi  the  economic  and 
social  spheres. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  visited  that  tor- 
tured country  and  saw  the  active  effort 
we  are  making  in  social  and  economic 
areas — building  schools,  increasing  agri- 
cultural production,  training  doctors 
and  nurses,  expanding  medical  facilities. 
To  be  sure,  much  more  needs  to  be  done, 
and  the  President  has  promised  that  it 
will  be  done.  I  heartily  support  these 
endeavors,  without  which  military  suc- 
cess would  be  without  meaning.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  few  days  I  spent  with 
the  3d  Marine  Division  In  Da  Nang  and 
hi  Hue  Phu  Bai.  I  went  with  the  men— 
in  wet,  dirty  dungarees.  I  saw  them 
greeted  with  wide  enthusiasm.  At  the 
platoon    level,    during    sick    call,    the 
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American  doctors  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  treating  the  civilla|n  population 
alter  they  cared  for  oiir  own  men. 
Apart  from  this,  through  numerous  eco- 
nomic programs,  our  military  equipment 
is  being  used  to  construct  loanals,  roads, 
bridges,  marketplaces  throughout  the 
countryside. 

But  now,  looking  beyond  our  present 
military  and  nonmilitary  programs,  we 
have  an  even  more  importiant  responsi- 
bility, the  paramount  responsibility,  of 
achieving  and  bringing  ab^ut  an  honor- 
able peace;  not  peace  at  any  price,  but 
peace  with  honor — a  peacie  that  would 
enable  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
resume  their  position  among  the  sover- 
eign and  independent  paopiee  of  the 
world  without  fear  of  outsi^  aggression. 
If  we  could  be  assured  of  BUch  a  peace, 
we  would  waste  no  time  witjtidrawing  our 
military  forces. 

We  would  prefer  to  see  pur  troops  at 
home  rather  than  in  the  swamps, 
jungles,  and  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam.  I 
am  satisfied  that  every  responsible  ofiB- 
clal  in  our  Government  would  prefer  to 
use  our  resources  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  southeast  Asja.  not  for  its 
destruction. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  indeed  unfor- 
tunately for  all  mankind,  pxir  efforts  to 
achieve  this  peace  have  thus  far  been 
to  no  avail.  Representatives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  gone  to  evflfy  corner  of 
the  world;  they  have  talkea  to  countless 
officials  of  foreign  governments — friendly 
and  nonfriendly.  All  efforke  have  been 
rebuffed,  in  fact,  scorned  I  would  be  a 
better  word.  '. 

The  President  said  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Maryland  la*t  April  that 
we  were  prepared  to  meet  with  anybody 
at  any  time  at  any  place  t4i  discuss  any 
issue,  and  that  pledge  still  stands.  We 
have  not  been  taken  up  on  it. 

Recall  what  occurred  during  the  re- 
cent pause  in  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Vietcong  activity  in  South  Viet- 
nam continued  at  a  higher  than  average 
rate  during  the  pause,  tei^roristic  acts 
against  civilians  continued,  and  infiltra- 
tion increased  imder  cover  of  the  bomb- 
ing lull. 

Does  this  indicate  a  reatiiness  to  dis- 
cuss peace  on  the  part  of  the  Commu- 
nists?   I  think  not. 

And  so  the  war  continues,  as  indeed 
It  must  in  the  absence  of  {>rospects  for 
an  honorable  peace.  [ 

But  the  question  is  justiiflably  asked, 
1«  success  in  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  of 
concern  only  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Vietnamese?  I  think  not.  In  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
aspects  of  the  war  hi  Vietnam  is  the 
failure  of  most  of  our  aUies  %9  Johi  hands 
with  us  in  the  fight  against  Communist 
aggression.  I  feel  strongly  that  an  effec- 
tive, lasthig  peace  could  be  arrived  at 
faster  if  more  of  our  aUies— and  I  speak 
»ith  special  reference  to  the  sophistl- 
*ted.  modem  nations  of  ^restem  Eu- 
rope—were  to  share  with  ua  the  massive 
wrden  of  helphig  the  peoj)le  of  South 
Vietnam,  in  view  of  our  lown  actions 
*»rtng  the  last  25  years,  thfe  sight  of  so 
"'•ny  of  our  friends  standUng  idly  by 
matching  us,  or,  what  is  worse,  openly 


criticizing  us,  while  we  fight,  leaves  me 
perplexed  and  unhappy. 

At  a  later  date  I  will  address  myself  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  friends  are 
openly  trading  with  North  Vietnam. 
This  is  reprehensible  to  me,  and  it  must 
end. 

At  a  time  like  this,  a  passive  attitude 
on  the  part  of  our  allies  is  both  short- 
sighted and  harmful.  We  are  helping 
the  South  Vietnamese,  because  it  is  in 
our  interest,  and  because  we  are  able  to 
do  so.  Others  should  help,  because  it  is 
in  their  interest,  and  they  are  able.  The 
attainment  of  stability  and  freedom-  from 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam  serves  not 
only  the  interests  of  ourselves  and  the 
South  Vietnamese,  but  of  the  entire  free 
world.  All  of  our  allies  should  realize 
that  they  have  a  definite  part  to  play  in 
this  confiict,  and  that  what  happens  in 
South  >^tnam  will  have  an  effect  on 
their  own  destinies. 

Some  countries  have  already  recog- 
nized this  fact.  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Korea  now  have  many  battle 
units  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  beside 
our  own  troops.  The  Government  of 
Thailand  has  given  consistently  firm 
support  to  our  policy  and  to  the  require- 
ments for  logistic  preparations  in  their 
country.  This  kind  of  support  is  both 
helpful  and  heartwarming.  It  is  not  too 
late  for  other  nations  to  follow  suit.  As 
we  pledge  our  continuing  support,  it  is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  the  Vietnamese 
Government,  and  indeed  our  own.  will 
continue  to  urge  in  many  capitals  a  com- 
mon response  to  our  common  threat. 

Let  me  close  with  a  personal  summary 
of  where  I  believe  we  stand  concerning 
the  most  real  and  Immediate  threat  to 
world  peace — the  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  view  of  the  struggle  £is  es- 
sentially one  of  aggression  mounted,  di- 
rected, suppUed,  and  supported  by  North 
Vietnam  has  been  reinforced  diu-ing  the 
last  year  by  the  increasing  direct  par- 
ticipation of  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
the  war  and  the  demonstrated  InabiUty 
of  the  Vletcong  to  mobilize  the  popular 
support  they  have  long  claimed. 

The  Chines*  Communists,  through 
Marshal  Lin  Plan's  recent  statement, 
have  made  their  view  of  this  struggle  still 
more  expUcit  imder  a  doctrine  callhig  for 
the  expansion  of  Communist  i>ower  by 
similar  aggressive  means  throughout  the 
world. 

The  immediate  implications  for  the 
rest  of  Asia  of  a  failure  to  suppress  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Vietnam  remain  as 
clear  and  ominous  as  they  always  have 
been.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  in- 
appropriate to  note  the  increasing  sub- 
versive efforts  being  directed  against 
Laos,  ThaUand,  and  Cambodia  by  the 
Communists  and  Chinese. 

If  all  small  nations  on  the  periphery 
of  Communist  power  are  to  retain  their 
faith,  that  the  cause  of  their  independ- 
ence and  freedom  is  one  to  which  the 
free  world  is  devoted,  we  must  continue 
to  resist  aggression  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  were  to  cave  in,  we  would  let  them 
down,  and  our  troubles  would  only 
mount  in  the  future. 

With  some  degree  of  accuracy  I  would 
like  to  point  to  the  lessons  learned  in 
Manchuria.  Ethiopia,  in  the  Rhlneland 
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and  at  Munich  where  force  applied  at 
the  appropriate  tim6  Vould  have  pre- 
vented terrible  destruction. 

Our  goal  remains  one  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  that  will  bring  an  end  to  the 
aggression,  secm-e  freedom  of  choice  for 
South  Vietnam,  allow  for  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces,  and  permit  the  direction 
of  all  our  energies  to  the  constructive 
purposes  of  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  comph- 
ment  the  Senator  on  the  very  fine  state- 
ment he  has  made. 

Everybody  is  well  aware  of  the  mag- 
nificent record  of  the  Senator  as  a  ma- 
rine officer  serving  his  Nation  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

May  I  say  that  the  speech  of  ttie  Sen- 
ator is  hi  keeping  with  his  past  record, 
as  well  as  the  service  he  has  rendered  in 
this  body.  It  is  an  inspiring '  address. 
As  one  Member  of  the  Senate  I  appre- 
ciate it  very  much. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  remember  that  during  the  same 
years  that  I  wore  the  Marine  Corps  uni- 
form he  wore  the  uniform  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  We  fought  in  oiu-  way  at  that 
time  for  the  same  cause  that  men  are 
now  fighting  for  in  Vietnam,  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  opposition  to  totaUtarian- 
Ism,  or  whatever  name  one  may  give  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, i  am  prepared  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  has  a  matter 
that  Can  be  disposed  of  expeditiously. 

I  would  be  willing  to  yield  provided  I 
might  retain  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
insist  on  my  right  if  I  find  it  necessary 
to  insist  on  retaining  the  floor. 

I  yield  on  the  condition  that  I  may 
regam  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  have  been  seek- 
ing the  floor  and  that  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  has  refused  to  yield  it  until 
he  calls  for  a  live  quonma.  I  do  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


CANCELLATION  OF  UNPAID  RE- 
IMBURSABLE CONSTRUCTION 
COSTS  OP  WIND  RIVER  INDIAN 
IRRIGATION  PROJECT,  WYO- 
MING. CHARGEABLE  AGAINST 
CERTAIN  NON-INDIAN  LANDS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  February  16, 1966,  the  House 
of  Representatives  approved,  with  an 
amendment.  Senate  Johit  Resolution  9. 
concerning  certain  reimbursable  con- 
struction costs  of  the  Whid  River  Indian 
Irrigation  project  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. Therefore,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  message  from 
the  House  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9, 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (lAr. 
YoTTKO  of  Ohio  in  the  chair)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  9)  to  cancel  any  unpaid  reim- 
bursable construction  costs  of  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Irrigation  project,  Wyo- 
ming, chargeable  against  certain  non- 
Indian  lands,  which  was.  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  resolving  clause,  and  insert: 

TtaAt  (a)  all  reimbursable  construction 
costs  heretofore  Incurred  at  tbe  Wind  River 
Indian  Irrigation  project,  Wyoming,  shall 
be  allocated  against  the  total  irrigable 
acreage  in  the  project  according  to  the 
present  land  classifications. 

(b)  The  costs  so  allocated  to  land  that 
passed  out  of  Indian  ownership  prior  to 
March  7,  1038,  shall  be  canceled  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  If  the  patent  from 
the  United  States  contained  no  recital  to 
the  effect  that  the  land  Is  subject  to  Irriga- 
tion construction  charges,  and  the  purchaser 
did  not  sign  a  contract  to  pay  construction 
charges.  Such  cancellation,  however,  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  any  Individual 
landowner  when  and  only  when  the  said 
owner  obligates  himself,  his  heirs,  and  as- 
signs by  contract  satisfactory  In  form  and 
substance  to  the  Secretary  that  he  will  pay 
all  reasonable  construction  charges  Incurred 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  In  connection  with 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation  project 
which  are  allocated  to  his  land  as  provided 
In  this  Act  and  that  such  charges,  If  not 
paid,  shall  be  a  lien  against  the  land. 

(c)  Land  that  passed  out  of  Indian  owner- 
ship prior  to  March  7.  1928.  shall.  If  the 
patent  from  the  United  States  contains  a 
recital  to  the  effect  that  the  land  Is  sub- 
ject to  Irrigation  construction  charges,  either 
past  or  future,  be  subject  to  a  Hen  In  favor 
of  the  United  States  for  such  charges. 

(d)  Reimbursable  construction  charges 
hereafter  Incurred  at  the  Wind  River  Indian 
irrigation  project,  Wyoming,  shall  be  al- 
located against  all  Irrigable  acreage  In  the 
project  according  to  land  classtflcatlons  then 
In  effect,  shall  be  a  Hen  against  the  land, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  cancellation  on 
the  ground  that  the  land  was  conveyed  with 
a  paid-up  construction  charge.  Any  such 
paid-up  construction  charge  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  a  construction  charge  Incurred  prior 
to  the  date  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
say  also  that  this  matter  has  been 
cleared  with  both  Senators  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McOn  and  Mr.  Simpson]. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press appreciation  to  the  acting  majority 
leader  for  yielding  so  that  this  matter 
could  be  considered.  It  will  be  of  great 
help  to  the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation 
project. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MILITARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION. 
FISCAL  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2791)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  FV)rces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsiaiui.  Blr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  insist  upon  a  live  quorum. 
I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The    PRESIDINO    OFFiCiSH.      The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  36  Leg.  I 

Allott  Kennedy,  Mass.  Prouty 

BofBS  Kennedy,  N.T.  Slmp-on 

Brewster  Kuchel  Symington 

Church  Long,  La.  TaUnauge 

Clark  McOee  Thurmond 

Krvln  MetcaU  Williams,  Dd. 

Ck>re  Monroney  Toung,  Ohio 

Oruenlng  Morse 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  aimoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr, 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [iSi. 
Bayh],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschk],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mamsiixld].  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellawI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA].  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Rnicorr].  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russkll],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  requested 
to  direct  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 

Muskle 

Nslpon 

Neuberger 

Pas tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmtre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

RusseU.  Q%. 

Baltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers  . 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Tower 

TydlngB 

Yurborough 

Toung.  M.  Dak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  In  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  it  was  not  I, 
but  the  acting  majority  leader,  who  de- 
manded the  live  quorum  which  has  Just 
been  concluded. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  present  situation 
in  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  hlu 
often  been  called  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world.    On  many  occa- 


Aiken 

Harris 

Anderson 

Hart 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Bible 

HUl 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Dlrksen 

McOovern 

Dodd 

Mclntyr* 

Domlnlck 

McNamara 

Douglas 

MUler 

Eastland 

Mondale 

KUender 

Morton 

nianln 

Mundt 

Fulbrlght 

Murphy 

sions  that  reputation  has  seemed  in  de. 
served — as  when  we  permitted  ourselves 
not  long  ago  to  become  bogged  down  in 
a  full  dress  debate  on  the  questitm  <rf 
amending  the  Senate  Journal  to  include 
the  Chaplain's  prayer. 

But  there  are  also  times  when  the 
Senate  does  function  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  the  envy  of  all  the  other  legls- 
latures  of  the  world.  This,  I  believe, 
is  such  a  time — and  the  debate  on  Viet- 
nam which  we  are  now  conducting  dem- 
onstrates how  great  a  body  this  can  be 
when  it  does  its  best. 

There  is  one  point  which  has  become 
increasingly  clear  to  me  during  the 
course  of  this  debate : 

The  United  States  should  never  have 
become  involved  in  a  ground  war  on  the 
land  mass  of  Asia. 

For  the  11  years  since  the  French 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  has  been  gradually  sucked  into  a 
situation  where  200,000  American  troops 
are  presently  fighting  what  is  essentially 
an  American  war  on  the  Asian  mainland. 
Originally,  and  indeed  until  the  end  of 
1963,  American  policy  was  to  call  upon 
various  South  Vietnamese  governments 
to  win  or  lose  their  own  war.  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  in  September  of  1963: 

In  the  final  analysis,  it's  their  war. 
They're  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose 
It.  We  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  ad- 
visers, but  they  have  to  win  it. 

As  late  as  the  fall  of  1964  this  was  still 
our  policy.  President  Johnson  said,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
psilgn  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  called 
upon  "to  send  American  boys  to  do  the 
Job  that  Asian  boys  ought  to  do." 

The  State  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments still  insist  today  that  primarily 
this  is  a  war  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  win;  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
obvious  that  the  200,000  American  troops 
now  In  combat  have  the  primary  mission 
of  destroying  and  defeating  the  Vietcong 
and  those  parts  of  the  regular  North 
Vietnamese  army  which  have  been  com- 
mitted to  battle. 

Thus,  for  the  sec<md  time  In  15  yean, 
we  have  ignored  the  sound  advice  of  Gen- 
erals MacArthur,  Eisenhower,  and  Ridge- 
way  and  ccunmitted  American  ground 
troops  in  Asia  in  what  is  essentially  an 
American  war. 

In  the  fall  of  1963  there  were  only 
10.000  Americans  in  uniform  in  South 
Vietnam,  all  acting  as  advisers  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces.  Today 
the  number  exceeds  200,000  and  there  IJ 
talk  in  the  Pentagon  and  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  the  effect 
that  the  number  may  soon  rise  to  600,000. 

If  we  had  learned  from  the  experience 
in  Burma  or  the  Philippines  or,  even 
more  recently,  in  Indonesia,  we  would 
have  avoided  the  error  we  have  commit- 
ted. In  none  of  these  cases  did  our  fail- 
ure to  intervene  in  support  of  ncm- 
Communist  governments  bring  the  so- 
called  domino  theory  into  effect.  In  all 
three  instances  the  Communist  advance 
was  repelled  by  native  Asian  govern- 
ments which  scorned  to  call  on  the 
United  States  for  assistance.  In  fact,  0 
Thant.  the  sagacious  Burmese  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations,  re- 
cently said  that  had  Burma  requested 
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American  military  assistance  there  would 
now  be  either  a  Communist  takeover  In 
that  country  or  a  civil  wftt  equivalent  in 
violence  to  the  hostillUes  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Our  sound  position  should  have  been 
to  base  our  air  and  naval  power  on  the 
Island  chain  running  from  Japan  to  Oki- 
nawa, Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Borneo  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  It  is  nonsense  to  think  that 
our  only  stopping  place  tf  we  lose  Viet- 
nam is  the  beach  at  WalkiJkl. 

A  sound  policy  would  rest  our  Pacific 
defenses  on  this  island  chain,  rather 
than  permitting  our  superb  fighting 
forces  to  get  mired  down  In  the  mud  and 
Jungles  of  southeast  Asia. 

Let  us  consider  the  capabilities  and  in- 
tentions of  the  Vietcong,  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment, and  Red  China. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  for  certain  what 
the  intentions  or  capabilities  of  any  of 
these  three  parties  are.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Vietcong  have  recently  been 
taking  severe  losses.  It  la  said  that  their 
desertion  rate  is  increasing,  that  they 
are  losing  their  will  to  \irin.  It  is  said 
also  that  Hanoi,  having  conunitted  a 
significant  part  of  its  well-trained  regu- 
lar army  to  battle  in  South  Vietnam,  is 
having  second  thoughts  as  the  determi- 
nation of  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the 
Americans  Increases.  Assuredly,  both 
the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces  are  under  considerably  heavier 
pressure  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Similarly.  China  is  essentially  with- 
out air  or  sea  power.  There  is  grave 
question  as  to  whether  the  Chinese  Army 
can  fight  effectively  as  far  away  from 
their  national  boundary  as  the  Mekong 
Delta.  China  has  suffered  a  series  of 
diplomatic  reverses.  Mao  Tse-tung  must 
be  concerned  at  the  threat  of  an  Ameri- 
can offensive,  possibly  nuclear  in  form, 
against  his  homeland. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility that  our  adversaries  will  shortly 
be  prepared  to  turn  to  the  negotiating 
table  under  a  cease-fire  arrangement  by 
neutral  powers. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  present  indication  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  our  adversaries  to  stop  the 
shooting.  The  Vietcong,  with  the  aid  of 
Hanoi,  have  either  themselves  occupied 
or  rendered  untenable  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese a  majority  of  the  land  mass  of 
South  Vietnam.  While  perhaps  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ky 
government  in  Saigon,  most  of  them  are 
huddled  together  in  cities  and  towns 
overcrowded  with  refugees.  And  in  that 
part  of  the  countryside  still  under  South 
Vietnamese  control,  there  is  increasing 
resentment  agahist  the  totalitarian  form 
the  Ky  government  takes.  The  Viet- 
cong appear  well  on  their  way  to  acquir- 
ing effective  control  over  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  still  living  in  the 
countryside.  And  it  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  this  has,  to  a  substantial  extent, 
been  achieved  by  terror..  It  Is,  never- 
theless, the  case.  | 

While  the  rate  of  desertion  among  the 
Vietcong  is  significant,  desertions  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  are  heavy, 
too.  As  their  losses  Increase,  as  they 
have  done  during  the  last  year.  It  is  be- 


coming increasingly  doubtful  how  much 
longer  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  will 
remain  capable  of  carrying  the  brunt 
of  defeating  the  Vietcong. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
fer to  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  this  morning  entitled,  "1965 
Desertions  Up  in  Saigon  Forces — Total  Is 
Put  Above.  96,000— U.S.  Aides  Con- 
cerned." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  article  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  Vietcong,  Hanoi,  and  Pei- 
ping  are  still  convinced  they  are  winning 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  and  that  ac- 
cordingly they  believe  there  is  no  need  to 
go  to  the  conference  table. 

Nor,  despite  the  assertions  of  Secre- 
tary Rusk  to  the  contrary,  is  it  clear  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  Vietcong  are 
controlled  by  Hanoi,  or  Hanoi  Is  con- 
trolled by  mainland  China.  What  seems 
certain  Is  that  further  escalation  of  the 
American  war  effort,  particularly  a  step- 
ping up  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
or  a  commencement  of  the  Iwmblng  of 
Communist  China  will  bring  all  three  of 
our  adversaries  closer  together.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  risks  of  further  American 
escalation  in  the  light  of  the  capabilities 
and  intentions  of  our  three  adversaries, 
are  not  worth  nmnlng  In  view  of  the 
chance  of  success  which  such  escalation 
would  create. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  in  the  Chamber  on  this 
Important  matter. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  on  the  address  he  is 
making. 

The  Senator  raised  the  question  of  es- 
calation. I  was  wondering  if  the  Senator 
had  not  been  encouraged  by  the  remarks 
of  the  President  on  the  subject  of  escala- 
latlon  in  his  address  In  New  York  last 
evening. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  very  much  encour- 
aged. In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  portion  of  the  President's  address,  In 
which  he  raises  the  question  of  whether 
what  we  are  doing  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
worthwhile,  I  believe  it  was  a  most  help- 
ful statement  of  the  American  position. 

The  address  indicates  a  disinclination 
to  escalation  and  continued  willingness 
to  negotiate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
text  of  the  President's  remark  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiwut 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  for  calling 
this  matter  to  my  attention. 

The  tactical  military  situation  In  Viet- 
nam is  worse  than  most  of  the  American 
people  think.  Neither  the  State  Depart- 
ment nor  the  Pentagon  have  yet  been 
willing  to  furnish  an  unclassified  map 
from  which  the  American  people  could 


determine  Just  how  badly  the  ground  war 
in  South  Vietnam  has  been  going  in  re- 
cent years.  But  maps  whose  authentic- 
ity has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  de- 
nied, showing  the  steady  deterioration 
of  the  South  Vietnamese-American  po- 
slUon  since  1962  have  been  printed 
widely  in  American  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  apologize  for  not 
having  intervened  immediately  follow- 
ing the  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  wish  to  ask  an- 
other question  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ex- 
presses satisfaction  with  the  President's 
speech  of  last  night,  with  the  exception 
that  he  has  noted. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent's explanation  of  his  policy  in  South 
Vietnam,  especially  relative  to  escalation 
and  restraint  of  our  military  effort,  re- 
flects a  change  or  constitutes  a  change 
from  our  policy,  as  the  Senator  previ- 
ously understood  it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  difficulty  answer- 
ing that  question  categorically  because 
this  administration  speaks  with  so  many 
different  voices  from  time  to  time  that 
no  one  can  be  certain  who  is  making  the 
uncertain  note  on  the  tnimpet. 

I  would  say  that  since  the  President  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the  Chief 
ExecuUve  of  the  United  States  his  word 
should  be  the  last  word. 

We  heard  from  a  Member  of  this  body 
that  testimony  has  been  received  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  in  the 
foreseeable  future  we  might  well  Increase 
our  forces  in  Vietnam  from  200.000  to 
600,000. 

We  have  had  some  fairly  strong  state- 
ments from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Yesterday  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara indicated  the  possibility  of  calling 
up  the  Reserves. 

Hanson  Baldwin — and  if  I  may  be 
mildly  facetious  for  a  moment,  he  is  a 
fairly  faithful  exponent  of  Pentagon 
opinion— Indicates  that  we  are  spread  so 
thin  that  we  may  have  to  have  massive 
troops  called  to  the  colors. 

The  President's  statement  of  yesterday 
was  helpful.  I  have  great  sympathy  for 
the  position  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
I  know  he  is  subjected  to  differing  views! 
I  know  that  he  listens  carefully  before  he 
makes  up  his  mind. 

The  President's  speech  of  last  night 
dpes  tend  to  clarify  matters  In  a  most 
helpful  way. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  believe  it  is  true  in 
this  debate,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
other  debates,  that  words  get  in  the  way 
of  understanding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  One  of  the  real  problems 
is  semantics. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  strikes  me,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  reaction  of  the  Senator,  that  the 
principal  concern  that  resulted  in  that 
surge  of  altu-m  and  present  debate  on 
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Vietnam  policy  is  not  attributable  so 
much  to  our  ability  to  manage  a  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  as  such,  as  the  fear  that 
what  we  do  there  may  or  may  not  trig- 
ger a  direct  Red  Chinese  intervention 
which  would  lead  to  an  Asian  war.  Is 
this  the  impression  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  afraid  that  I  could 
not  agree  with  that.  I  do  agree  that  the 
concern  over  getting  into  a  wider  war 
with  China  is  a  real  and  deep  one.  I 
believe  there  is  a  similar  or  greater  con- 
cern about  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  should  not  have 
gotten  In  there,  and  until  the  Baltimore 
speech  of  last  spring  we  did  not  make  a 
serious  effort  to  get  out. 

I  mention  again  the  figures  which  I 

cited  before  the  Senator  came  into  the 

■Chamber.     At   the   time   of   President 

Kennedy's  assassination  we  had  only  10,- 

000  American  soldiers  In  South  Vietnam. 
all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  advisory 
missions.  Now,  we  have  over  200,000 
troops  there. 

The  answer  given  is  that  South  Viet- 
nam might  have  been  ovemm  by  the 
Vletcong  If  we  had  not  done  that.    Then, 

1  say.  was  the  game  worth  the  candle? 
I  doubt  it. 

I  say  further  to  my  friend  from  Maine 
that  the  inevitable  result  of  escalation 
from  10,000  men  to  200,000  men  is  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  American  cas- 
ualties in  a  cause  which  I  cannot  con- 
vince myself  is  essential  to  our  national 
security  or  the  defense  of  our  national 
honor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand,  of  course, 
that  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion, 
although  not  to  the  extent  that  there 
might  have  been  a  few  years  ago,  as  to 
whether  we  should  have  been  Involved 
in  the  first  place.  If  we  were  to  debate 
that  question  today.  In  terms  of  the  situa- 
tion when  we  first  beca'ne  involved  in 
South  Vietnam,  I  suspect  that  there 
might  be  quite  a  broad  consensus  as  to 
what  our  policy  is  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  to  what  our  policy 
should  have  been. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  to  what  our  policy 
should  have  been.  As  of  today,  I  still 
feel — and  I  am  merely  convejing  to  the 
Senator  my  view — that  the  great  concern 
that  grips  the  country  so  obviously  and 
clearly  today  Is  not  related  to  any  doubts 
as  to  our  ability,  eventually,  to  get  out  of 
South  Vietnam — if  our  problem  were 
confined  to  Soijttf  Vietnam— with  honor 
and  still  to  letfve  the  situation  subject  to 
the  control  of  indigenous  elements  in 
Vietnam.  I  think  we  could  manage  this. 
But  my  concern  is  that  the  means  we 
may  have  to  use  In  order  to  achieve  that 
objective  may  at  some  point  trigger  a 
larger  war.  This  is  where  my  concern 
focuses,  whatever  the  questions  I  might 
have  had  earlier,  about  our  involvement 
In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  share  the  Senator's 
concern  deeply. 

The  Senator  said  something  a  moment 
ago  about  the  problem  we  have  about 
words.  I  agree  with  him.  What  do  we 
mean  by  "getUng  out  of  Vietnam  with 
honor"?  What  is  honor?  The  Senator 
and  I  could  discuss  that  for  a  long  time 
without  coming  to  any  obvious  solution. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  get  some  Ught 
thrown  on  that  question — at  least,  I  do — 
when  we  realize  that  there  are  few  in  this 
body,  or  in  Congress  as  a  whole  or  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  who  defend  uncondi- 
tional, unilateral  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anybody  who  does. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So,  at  least,  honor 
means  that  we  must  get  something  out 
of  our  withdrawal  that  will  serve  the 
national  elements,  the  freedom  elements, 
and  the  independence  elements  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  pose  a  question 
to  the  Senator:  Etoes  the  Senator  believe 
that  we  could  negotiate  with  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  still  get  out  of  Vietnam  with 
honor?  Would  that  be  an  honorable 
thing  to  do  in  the  light  of  the  terror  and 
the  murders  of  the  Vietcong,  and  their 
determination  to  install  a  Communist 
regime?  Can  we  tie  up  our  ideas  of 
honor  wllh  negotiation  with  the  one  peo- 
ple who  ajre  fighting  with  us? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  role  that  the  Viet- 
cong would  play  at  the  conference  table, 
if  we  were  to  get  that  far.  is  a  sticky 
problem.  If  we  gave  the  Vietcong  too 
large  a  role  before  we  negotiated,  we 
might  hamper  the  ability  of  whatever 
government  emerged  in  South  Vietnam 
to  develop  viability.  Independence,  and 
the  ability  to  decide  its  own  country's 
destiny. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  we  are  concerned 
about  that.  Second,  we  are  not  really 
sure — and  this  has  been  the  point  of 
great  debate  in  the  Senate  and  through- 
out the  country — as  to  what  the  Viet- 
cong will  do  in  South  Vietnam.  To  what 
extent  is  the  Vietcong  wholly  the  agent 
of  North  Vietnam?  To  what  extent  is 
the  Vietcong  made  up  of  indigenous  ele- 
ments in  South  Vietnam  who  would  truly 
like  to  play  a  role  in  the  destiny  of  their 
own  country? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
there  are  both  kinds.  It  is  fairly  obvious, 
despite  the  view  of  Secretary  Rusk  to  the 
contrary,  that  a  large  part  of  the  Viet- 
cong are  indigenous  South  Vietnamese, 
sincerely,  although  mistakenly,  believing 
they  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  their 
own  country,  which  they  think  Includes 
North  Vietnam — and  it  used  to — in  order 
to  repel  the  white  invader  from  their 
shores. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  would 
agree,  would  he  not,  that  this  Is  a  point 
on  which  we  cannot  be  enlightened  un- 
der conditions  of  war? 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  not  possible  to 
conduct  a  Gallup  poll  to  establish  that 
point  to  our  satisfaction.  This  is  why  I 
believe  there  is  some  reservation  on  the 
Fart  of  our  policymaking  leaders  in  de- 
termining the  role  the  Vietcong  ought  to 
play,  first  at  the  conference  table,  and 
then  in  the  subsequent  Government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  we  are  ever  going  to 
have  the  shooting  stop,  that  is  a  problem 
we  shall  have  to  face  up  to.  Even  though 
our  policymakers  may  not  be  willing  to 
disclose  their  hand,  they  will  have  to 
think  the  problem  through  and  deter- 


mine whether  they  are  going  to  demand 
unconditional  surrender  by  the  Vietcong 
or  will  sit  down  and  talk  with  them. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  From  my  point  of  view 
we  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  refine 
our  policy  on  that  score  if  we  were  to  get 
some  kind  of  response  from  the  otlier 
side. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  could  not  agree  more 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  this  exchange 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yie'.d? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  found  the  discus- 
sion very  Interesting,  indeed.  Was  not 
the  first  government  of  Prance,  follow- 
ing the  end  of  World  War  n.  a  coaliUon 
government? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  was  called  a  popular 
front,  and  my  recollection  is  that  the 
Prime  Minister  was  a  Socialist,  Mr.  Blum 
Mr.H30RE.  Did  not.  in  his  previous 
term.  General  de  Gaulle  head  a  coalition 
government? 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  did.  Actually,  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  preventing 
the  Communists  from  taking  over  that 
government  at  the  time  he  first  went 
back  into  Paris. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Vietcong  is  the 
principal  element  of  our  adversary  in 
South  Vietnam,  would  it  be  possible,  in 
order  to  get  a  negotiated  settlement,  to 
ignore  a  principal  element  of  opposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
would.  This  is  where  I  find  myself,  un- 
fortunately, in  strong  di^greement  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  takes  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  oversimplified  view 
that  the  Vietcong  is  merely  an  arm  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Goverrunent.  and 
that  we  do  not  have  to  deal  with  them 
directly ;  that  we  have  to  deal  only  with 
Hanoi  and  perhaps  with  Pelplng.  To 
me.  that  is  utterly  unrealistic. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Vietcong  con- 
stitute some  80  percent  of  the  fighting 
force  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  the  fighting  force 
against  us. 

Mr.  GORE.  Of  the  fighting  force 
against  us. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  while  there  are  several  regiments, 
perhaps  as  much  as  one  division,  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  fighting  us,  the 
Senator's  statistics  are  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Vietcong  a  force 
that  is  indigenous  to  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is.  The  Vietcong  have  estab- 
lished diplomatic  posts  abroad  in  vari- 
ous capitals.  I  am  not  aware  as  to  who 
their  leaders  In  South  Vietnam  are:  but 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  in  my 
mind,  that  many  Vietcong  are  indig- 
enous South  Vietnamese  who  just  do 
not  like  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
tyrannical  and  totalitarian  government 
of  General  Ky. 

Mr.  GORE.  Has  there  been  a  coali- 
tion government  in  Italy  in  recent  years? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Conmiunlsts  have  participated  in 
it.  The  same  has  been  true  of  recent 
governments  in  Prance.  The  Senator 
may  recall  that  the  CommuiUst  Party 
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is  the  largest  party  in  Italy  and  the 
second  largest  In  Prance. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  obeervation  that 
bears  upon  that  point? 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  permit  me  to  make  one  further  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  GORE.  Following  up  these  ques- 
tions, will  It  not  be  acknowledged  that 
there  are  dangers  in  coalition  govern- 
ments if  a  part  of  the  coalition  is  a  Com- 
munist force? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  S*hator  will  per- 
mit me  to  interrupt  him;  history  shows 
very  clearly  that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  history  is  not  unani- 
mous in  that  regard,  is  It? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  but  I  invite  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that  very 
dangerous  coalition  governments  which 
were  set  up  initially  in  ceri»in  countries 
In  Europe  contained  Communists  who 
succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  ministries 
of  the  interior.  Czechoslovakia  is  a  good 
example. 

Mr.  GORE  Whenever  Communists  in 
a  coalition  government  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  control  of  the  ministries  of 
propaganda  and  police,  ahd  perhaps  the 
ministry  of  defense — but  at  least  the 
former  two — that  has  i^roved  to  be 
almost  without  exception,  so  far  as  I  re- 
call, a  coaUtlon  fatal  to  freedom. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  of  the 
government  succeeds,  as  I  believe  did  the 
head  of  the  French  coalition.  In  giving  to 
the  communistic  element  within  the  gov- 
ernment, welfare,  social  sewurlty,  or  some 
ministry  that  does  not  give  them  control 
of  a  vital  ministry,  or  public  information, 
propaganda,  police,  or  military  author- 
ity, then  it  has  not  proven  fatal. 

I  am  not  so  concerned  about  who  the 
parties  to  a  negotiation  may  be.  As  I 
understand,  President  Johnson  has  said 
that  there  will  be  no  il»urmountable 
problem  so  far  as  this  Is  concerned.  I 
believe  the  President  is  maintaining  com- 
mendable fiexibllity  in  this  regard. 

The  structure  of  the  government  that 
may  follow  the  cease-fire  negotiation  Is, 
in  my  opinion,  very  important. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  agree  that  there  are  two 
quite  different  things  ii&volved  here? 
First,  who  does  one  talk  to  in  order  to 
arrange  a  cease-fire  anjj  establish  a 
truce?  Second,  what  wllll  the  composi- 
tion of  the  interim  govemhient  be  while 
an  attempt  is  being  mad^  to  hold  free 
elections?  The  question^  are  not  the 
same  at  all.  i 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree.  Fiiee  elections  in 
the  circumstances  that  pifevail  In  Viet- 
nam Is  another  subject.  However,  lest  I 
delay  the  thoughtful  Interwentlon  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  I  des>$t. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  t*  the  Senator 
irom  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presildent.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  is  correct  in  distin- 
guishing between  whom  w«  talk  to  and 
we  composition  of  the  government. 
However,  the  question  of  Whom  we  talk 
to  must  be  subdivided.  It  depends  on  the 
«>ie  we  are  wUling  to   a*cept  for  the 


Vietcong  in  the  conference.  If  we  accept 
them  merely  as  a  participant  in  the  war. 
entitled  to  a  place  at  the  conference  ta- 
ble and  entitled  to  engage  in  the  discus- 
sion. I  believe  that  would  create  very  lit- 
tle difficulty.  However,  if  we  are  asked, 
as  the  North  Vietnamese  have  Insisted, 
to  consider  them  to  be  representative  of 
South  Vietnam  at  the  conference  table, 
that  is  another  extreme. 

There  is  a  sticky  situation  somewhere 
In  between. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  to 
another  solution.  One  solution  might  be 
that  neither  we  nor  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists go  to  the  conference  table,  but 
that  the  Vietnamese  people  settle  their 
problem  for  themselves.  That  may  be 
the  best  way  to  do  It,  but  it  might  not  be 
practical. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Monday, 
February  21,  1966,  there  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle by  Ferenc  Nagy,  former  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Hungary. 

The  Senator  may  have  seen  this  ar- 
ticle. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  did  not. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  this  article  Mr.  Nagy 
said: 

Ab  far  as  I  know  I  am  the  only  former 
political  leader  In  exile  in  America  who  was 
the  head  of  a  coalition  government  In  Central 
Eastern  Europe  after  World  War  11. 

On  the  basis  of  my  experiences  In  my  own 
country  and  observations  In  the  whole  cen- 
tral and  Eastern  European  area  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  Senator  Robert  Kkknxot's 
proposition  of  a  coalition  government  for 
South  Vietnam. 

In  an  aside,  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy]  has  since 
refined  his  position  on  those  points. 
However,  at  the  time  the  article  was 
written,  he  had  not. 

I  continue  to  read  from  Mr.  Nagy's 
article: 

The  first  thing  to  know  Is  that  If  a  coaU- 
tlon In  an  Ideologically  troubled  country  Is 
established  with  the  assistance  of  outside 
power  or  powers,  then  the  strength  and  en- 
durance of  the  participating  political  parties 
or  groups  Is  not  dependent  at  all  on  domes- 
tic popular  support  but  on  the  help  of  the 
outside  great  powers  which  are  behind  them 
politically. 

In  my  government  the  Communist  Party 
had  only  17  percent  of  popular  support  while 
my  party  alone  was  supported  by  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  voters  and  the  Parlia- 
ment. Still  the  Communist  Party  could  get 
In  power  In  2  years  because  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Soviet  Union  and  I  was  over- 
thrown because  no  outside  power  gave  me 
any  help. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  interesting  and 
useful  illustration  of  the  problem  of  a 
coalition  government. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  believe  that  it  is.  too. 

I  have  many  serious  doubts  about 
whether  a  coalition  government  could 
be  successful  in  South  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, I  point  out  that  the  situation  which 
existed  In  Eastern  E^urope  is  really  en- 
tirely different  from  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  at  the  moment.  We  had 
no  American  presence  in  Hungary.  We 
have  a  big  American  presence  in  Viet- 
nam, a  much  bigger  American  presence 
than  Red  China  has. 


The  need  for  leaving  the  President 
great  flexibility  is  clear.  There  are  all 
khids  of  posslWlitles;  it  might  be  feasi- 
ble to  have  a  coalition  government  of 
the  sort  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  not  unlike  the  one  we 
now  have  hi  Laos.  With  the  existing 
power  concentration,  and  the  American 
physical  presence,  it  would  not  be  nearly 
so  dangeroiis  as  the  situation  which 
existed  in  Hungary  when  we  were  a  long 
way  off. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
are  discussing  is  the  Integrity  of  a  coali- 
tion government  after  the  American 
presence  is  withdrawn.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem which  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  not  for  a  min- 
ute advocate  a  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican presence  until  after  a  free  election 
had  determined  the  composition  of  gov- 
errunent that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam wanted,  and  whether  it  was  to  be 
independent,  a  federation  or,  indeed,  a 
unified  government  with  North  Vietnam. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  exchange  that  has  just 
occurred,  does  not  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  feel  that  there  might  quite 
properly  develop  a  role  for  the  United 
Nations  or  some  other  specially  estab- 
lished international  commission,  that 
could  have  governing  significance  In  the 
interim  period  so  that,  pending  elections, 
we  might  be  certain  that  no  single  ele- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  could  come  to 
dominate.  In  other  words,  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  role  developing  for  the  United 
Nations  which  might  even  substitute  for 
a  time  for  a  local  government  in  preserv- 
ing the  requisite  order  and  in  supervising 
the  conduct  of  the  requisite  elections,  on 
which  an  indigenous  government  could 
thereafter  be  formed? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  hope  so.  But, 
frankly,  although  I  was  gratified  by  our 
decision  to  go  to  the  United  Nations  with 
the  Vietnamese  problem,  we  must  re- 
member that  our  adversaries  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  If  we 
were  to  have  a  cease-fire,  both  parties 
would  have  to  agree.  If  we  were  to  have 
International  machinery  to  supervise  an 
election,  both  parties  would  have  to  agree. 
I  should  be  somewhat  skeptical  as  to 
whether  Hanoi — or  Pelplng.  if  they  were 
to  inject  themselves  into  the  situation,  as 
they  well  might — would  be  willing  to  turn 
the  conduct  of  an  election  over  to  a 
United  Nations  team. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  far  more  hope- 
ful course  would  be  to  go  back  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  or.  in  the  alternative, 
to  the  International  Control  Commission, 
consisting  of.  I  believe.  India,  Canada, 
and  Poland,  as  the  international  agency 
for  supervision. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  might  be  the 
kind  of  international  commission  that 
in  the  end  would  emerge,  but  I  do  think 
that  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  Nation  msigazlne. 
captioned,  "The  Tactics  of  a  Truce." 
written  by  Jack  D.  Forbes,  is  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
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It  envisions  a  supervisory  role  by  the 
United  Nations,  though  the  article  could 
be  read  in  such  a  way  as  to  substitute 
some  other  suitable  International  com- 
mission for  the  United  Nations  wherever 
that  term  appears. 

Since  the  article  specifies  steps  that 
might  be  taken  toward  a  satisfactory 
truce,  and  ultimately  toward  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  since  it  is,  in  spirit,  an  article 
that  conforms  to  the  character  and 
thrust  of  the  excellent  address  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  giving  this 
afternoon,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would 
mind  if  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  published  in  the  Rxcord 
at  a  point  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
Senator's  remarks? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  have  that  done. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  several  references  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  to  Czechoslovakia. 
I  suppoae  I  have  probably  had  more 
nuts-and-bolts  experience  there  than 
any  other  Senator,  because  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  consulate  general  In  Slo- 
vakia at  the  time  of  the  Communist 
putsch  in  1948. 

I  remember  at  that  time,  or  a  few 
months  earlier,  thinking  that  this  putsch 
would  occur,  because  an  elecUcHi  was 
about  to  be  held,  and  one  knew  that  the 
Communists  could  not  afford  the  results 
of  an  election,  because  they  would  have 
lost  ground. 

One  also  knew  that  when  Jan  Masaryk 
indicated  that  he  would  like  to  Join  the 
Marshall  plan,  that  would  be  strong 
medicine  for  the  Soviets,  their  immediate 
neighbors  to  the  east. 

So  I  remember,  about  6  weeks  before 
the  putsch.  I  predicted  that  there  would 
be  a  putsch,  because  the  Communists 
could  not  accept  a  loss  of  power  through 
election,  which  would  be  the  inevitable 
result. 

The  powers  that  be  above  me  In  the 
State  Department  chain  of  command  did 
not  agree,  and  thought  that  the  election 
oould  be  held  and  all  would  work  itself 
out.  Lo  and  behold,  when  the  time 
came,  the  Communists  preferred  the 
putsch  to  waiting  for  and  abiding  by  an 
election. 

The  governing  factor  here  is  whether 
or  not  a  strong  presence  would  remain 
to  enforce  election  results.  If  that  pres- 
ence were  there  to  enforce  the  elections, 
one  would  not  worry  too  much  about  the 
results  of  the  election. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit an  interjection.  I  would  worry  very 
much  about  them. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  probably 
more  experienced  in  the  Par  East.  I 
know  he  was  in  the  Par  East  in  the  war. 
But  from  my  experience  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope, in  most  of  the  countries  there,  the 
public  will  did  not  seem  to  go  in  the 
Communist  direction  when  there  was  a 
truly  free  election. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  merely  point  out  that 
if  for  11  years  you  support  a  totalitarian 


government,  and  then  you  go  in  with 
B-52  bombers  and  heavy  artillery  and 
small  arms  and  shoot  up  the  villages; 
and  the  other  side  does  the  same  thing, 
with  terroristic  tactics,  I  think  it  is  a 
pretty  close  question  who  the  poor  people 
are  going  to  vote  for  if  they  once  get  a 
chance  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  the  subject 
I  was  disciisslng  before  this  most  inter- 
esting colloquy,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  intervention.  That  was 
the  question  of  why  we  cannot  get  an 
accurate  map  out  of  either  the  State  De- 
partment, or  the  Defense  Department, 
which  will  show  the  territory  either  con- 
trolled by  the  Vietcong  or  contested  by 
them. 

I  was  pointing  out  that  they  give  us 
classified  maps,  small  in  scale,  which 
purport  to  show  some  of  this  informa- 
tion, but  then  tell  us  we  cannot  use  them 
to  alert  the  American  people  to  the  sit- 
uation. 

We  have  seen  many  of  these  maps  in 
news  magazines  and  in  the  daily  news- 
papers, but  when  I  called  one  of  them  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  David  Bell  in  open 
session  the  other  day  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  he  said  the  map 
I  was  showing  him  was  not  accurate,  and 
that  he  would  give  me  an  tuxurate  map, 
but  I  could  not  use  it. 

I  hope  that  when  Secretary  McNamara 
comes  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee next  week,  he  will  be  prepared 
to  bring  with  him  a  meaningful  map, 
and  I  would  hope  it  would  be  unclassi- 
fied. But  even  if  he  insists  on  classi- 
fying it,  on  the  ground  that  this  might 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  be- 
cause it  would  show  them  that  we  know 
where  Ihey  are,  at  least  he  might  let  us 
have  a  classified  map,  so  some  of  us  on 
the  committee  can  have  some  real  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  military  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  with  respect  to  the 
holding  of  real  estate.  If  you  do  not 
hold  the  real  estate,  how  can  you  go 
through  with  a  social  and  economic  pro- 
gram that  is  anything  more  than  a  res- 
cue operation  for  refugees  and  the 
dwellers  in  a  few  overcrowded  cities? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Simply  for  clarifica- 
tion. As  the  Senator  knows,  like  many 
Members  of  Congress,  this  year.  I  spent 
some  time  in  Vietnam.  While  there,  we 
pressed  for  some  enlightenment  on  the 
very  point  the  Senator  is  discussing;  in 
other  words,  to  give  us  as  accurate  and 
precise  a  pictorial  Impression  as  possible 
as  regards  the  state  of  control  of  real 
estate. 

We  were  told  over  and  over  again  that 
although  we  could  be  given  something 
that  might  approximate  the  situation  at 
a  given  instant  of  time,  the  nature  of  the 
war  there  is  so  fiuid  that  almost  any  map 
that  might  be  offered  would  In  a  sense 
be  misleading  as  to  what  the  situation 
is  at  the  moment  the  beholder  might  be 
looking  at  it. 

So  when  we  were  given  maps,  we  were 
asked  to  withhold  them,  for  the  reason 
that  they  might  be  misleading  at  such 
time  as  we  released  them. 


This  may  be  too  great  a  sensitivity  on 
this  point.  I  think  the  Senator  is  right 
in  raising  it,  but  I  simply  wished  to  state 
what  we  learned  when  we  were  there, 
and  match  it  against  what  the  Senator 
has  been  told. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  information.  I  have  been  told  exact- 
ly the  same  thing. 

Perhaps  I  am  dealing  more  in  logic 
than  in  common  sense,  but  I  do  not  see 
why  one  caimot  draw  a  map  which  says. 
"We  hold  this  particular  province  so 
firmly  that  we  can  go  in  there  and  build 
a  school  building,  or  a  rural  electrlflca- 
tion  plant,  give  fertilizer  to  the  peasants, 
help  them  harvest  their  crops,  and  no^ 
body  is  going  to  change  it;  that  is  our 
backyard.  Here  is  another  area  where 
the  control  of  the  province  changes  back 
and  forth;  perhaps  the  Vietcong  control 
it  at  night,  we  control  it  in  the  day- 
time." 

We  had  an  interesting  example  the 
other  day  of  what  happens  when  we 
build  these  schools.  Sometimes  the 
■^^etcong  bum  them  down,  if  they  are 
built  by  the  Saigon  government.  If  the 
local  people  participate  in  building 
them,  the  Vietcong  do  not  bum  them 
down;  they  use  them  for  evening  meet- 
ings, at  which  they  teach  the  children 
to  sing  Vietcong  songs.  Sometimes  they 
use  them  as  sanctuaries,  because  when 
there  is  an  attack  on  a  particular  ham- 
let, they  are  pretty  sure  our  troops  or 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  not  attack 
the  little  red  schoolhouses.  Then,  as 
soon  as  the  attack  Is  over,  they  open  fire 
from  the  schoolhouses. 

Maps  would  also  show  that  there  are 
other  areas  which  are  all  Jungle  and  ele- 
phant grass,  and  are  vir:tually  unin- 
habited. 

That  kind  of  map,  I  think,  considering 
our  position  in  having  to  determine  how 
much  to  vote  in  the  way  of  social  and 
economic  aid  for  South  Vietnam,  is  an 
important  source  of  information  to 
which  I  think  we  are  entitled. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yet  there  is  no  way  of 
determining  whether  an  area  identified 
as  a  secure  area  on  the  map  is  indeed 
secure,  or  controlled  to  the  point  where 
we  cannot  suffer  damage.  For  exam- 
ple, Saigon  itself  is  a  secure  area,  but 
there  is  terrorism  going  on  there  all  the 
time.  When  we  were  there,  a  hotel 
housing  American  servicemen  was 
blown  up. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  Is  a  strong  school 
of  thought — I  believe  this  was  mentioned 
in  the  Mansfield  report — that  Saigon  Is  a 
hostage  for  Hanoi,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Tliere  is  a  school  of 
thought  to  that  effect.  My  own  feeling 
is  that  the  reason  the  Vietcong  do  not 
move  in  on  Saigon  with  greater  force  is 
that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
not  because  of  any  inhibitions  tied  to  the 
protection  of  Hanoi.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  they  consider  them  mutual  hos- 
tages, but  I  understand  there  is  that  view 
held  by  many  people  on  our  side. 

Ibfr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  more  or 
less  attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
problem  of  the  Vietcong.  Indeed,  that 
seems  to  be  the  principal  problem. 
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Now,  should  our  goal  be  similar  to 
intimations  the  Senator  and  I  heard  ear- 
lier today,  suggesting  the  extermination 
of  the  Vietcong? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  tihat  is  a  hope- 
less objective.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
ever  do  it.  They  can  quit,  of  course. 
But  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  the  other 
day  that  we  have  shot  off  25.000  bullets 
for  every  Vietcong  we  have  killed.  That 
is  not  an  effective  method  of  warf&re. 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Just  what  is  to  be  done. 
then,  if  the  Vietcong  are  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  negotiations,  are  not  to  have 
a  part  in  the  government,  are  not  to  be 
permitted  to  exist?  What  kind  of  war 
Is  this?  What  kind  of  war  would  it  be 
necessary  to  wage  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  extermination  of  the  Vietcong  in 
South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  see  no  other  course 
but  to  demand  unconditional  surrender, 
which  I  deplore  as  being  neither  wise 
nor  feasible.  This  is  a  problem  which 
the  administration  must  face. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  asking  these  ques- 
tions, please  understand  that  I  have  no 
fixed  conclusions  as  to  how  the  problem 
of  Vietcong  insiu-gency  in  South  Viet- 
nam should  be  handled.  I  doubt 
whether  those  who  wish  merely  to  ig- 
nore it,  or  to  exterminate  them,  realize 
the  extent  of  the  areas  held,  according 
to  such  maps  as  the  Senator  and  I  have 
been  privileged  to  see;  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  problem  is  quite  so  simple 
as  that.  No  attempt  was  made  to  ex- 
terminate the  Communists  in  France 
after  World  War  n  because  of  their 
political  affiliations.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  exterminate  Communist  sym- 
pathizers in  Laos  before  this  settlement 
was  reached.  ' 

I  raise  these  questions  itily  for  con- 
templation, not  to  make  an  assertion 
myself  as  to  how  it  should  be  done;  but, 
It  seems  to  me.  that  some  of  the  senti- 
ments which  the  Senator  and  I  and  oth- 
ers have  been  hearing  recently  are  cer- 
tainly unrealistic  and  not  quite  relative 
to  the  problem  that  prevfdls  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  With  the  Sen- 
ator; yet,  in  all  candor,  one  has  to  give 
some  thought  to  the  analogy  in  Malaya 
after  the  war  where,  for  7  years,  the 
British  and  the  Malayans  fought  against 
the  infiltration  of  Chinese  Communists 
and.  finally,  exterminated  them  or  per- 
suaded them  that  they  had  so  little 
chance  to  succeed  that  their  returned  to 
China. 

We  know  of  the  present  efforts  of  the 
Belaunde  government  in  Peru  to  exter- 
minate the  Communists  In  the  Andes. 
They  seem  to  be  doing  rather  well.  The 
Betancourt  government  in  Venezuela 
has  been  successful  recently  in  exter- 
minating the  Communist  minority, 
raerefore.  I  agree  fundamentally  with 
the  Senator  since  I  do  not  believe  that 
»e  can  do  this  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
must  examine  these  analogies  with  great 
care. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  disturbing  prob- 
wn— which  I  believe  it  truly  to  be— is 
that  apparently  some  of  our  colleagues 
nave  easy  and  simple  solutions  to  exter- 
minate the  Vietcong.    I  do  not  believe 


that  is  quite  so  easy  as  some  appear  to 
think  it  to  be. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  final  thoughts 
about  the  maps.  In  my  Judgment,  these 
maps  are  substantially  accurate.  They 
show,  as  stated  above,  that  most  of  the 
food  producing  area  in  South  Vietnam 
and,  indeed,  most  of  the  villages  and 
hamlets  are  either  completely  under 
control  of  the  Vietcong  or  so  subject  to 
raids  which  requisition  the  crops  or,  in 
the  alternative,  collect  heavy  taxes  as  a 
condition  to  permitting  the  peasants  to 
harvest  them,  that  South  Vietnam,  once 
a  rice  exporting  country,  is  now  import- 
ing at  heavy  cost  a  substantial  part  of  its 
food  supply.  Moreover,  the  writ  of  the 
Saigon  government  runs  feebly,  if  at  all, 
to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
areas  where  the  peasants  live  and  culti- 
vate their  fields. 

Nor  do  the  present  military  tactics 
pursued  by  the  American  troops  hold 
much  prospect  of  success. 

Mr.  President,  here  one  must  be  cau- 
tious, because  I  do  not  purport  to  be 
a  military  expert.  A  few  moments  ago, 
one  or  two  of  our  colleagues  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  having  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country  during  World  War  n.  Many  of 
us  served.  I  do  not  believe  that  makes 
any  of  us  a  military  expert.  However,  as 
legislators,  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity for  voting  authorization  of  fiinds  for 
a  war  so  far  away  from  our  shores,  we 
have  a  duty,  at  least  as  civilians,  to  look 
at  the  facts.  In  my  opinion,  the  search- 
and-destroy  tactics  are  not  a  sound  and 
feasible  way  to  win  the  war. 

Indeed,  as  Walter  Llppmann  has  well 
said,  these  tactics  are  much  like  punch- 
ing water.  The  "search  and  destroy" 
policy  of  killing  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  is  a  sterile  one.  The  end 
result  is  an  unnecessary  increase  in 
American  casualties  without  any  real 
countervailing  advantage.  Moreover  it 
requires  the  investment  of  a  fortime  in 
terms  of  equipment  and  ammunition  ex- 
pended in  bombing  raids,  amphibious 
expeditions,  and  the  direction  of  our 
enormous  firepower  into  the  elephant 
grass  and  the  Jungles  in  efforts,  often 
fruitless,  to  find  and  kill  the  enemy. 
In  all  too  many  cases,  the  enemy  slips 
out  of  the  traps  we  so  elaborately  lay 
for  them.  And  once  a  contested  area  has 
been  secured  by  American  might,  it  is 
only  a  short  time  before  our  troops  with- 
draw and  the  Vietcong  come  right  back 
Into  the  area  where  the  battle  took  place. 

In  the  course  of  all  this,  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  innocent  women  and 
children,  as  well  as  South  Vietnamese 
farmers,  are  killed  or  rendered  homeless. 
Surely  this  policy  Is  certain  to  lose  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  very  individuals 
we  are  trylxig  to  get  on  our  side. 

A  good  example  of  this  was  the  recent 
highly  publicized  American  offensive  In 
BInh  Ettnh  and  Quang  Ngai  provinces. 
These  provinces  are  densely  inhabited, 
rich  In  rice,  and  have  been  largely  under 
Communist  control  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half.  The  major  offensive  against 
them  was  aimed  at  four  North  Viet- 
namese regiments  which,  with  minor  ex- 


ceptions, refused  to  stand  and  fight. 
Having  failed  to  comer  the  enemy,  but 
having  killed  an  unknown  number  of 
civilians,  the  Americans  are  now  with- 
drawing, leaving  devastation,  destruc- 
tion, and  curses,  not  loud  but  deep, 
behind  them. 

One  may  ask  concerning  this  "search 
and  destroy"  policy:  How  many  Viet- 
cong must  we  kill  to  persuade  them  to 
give  up?  How  many  Americans  must 
die  in  the  effort?  How  many  South 
Vietnamese  miist  also  die,  including  in- 
nocent men,  women,  and  children  not 
engaged  In  the  battle?  What  will  the 
country  look  like  after  the  engagements 
are  over?  Is  this  the  way  to  secure  the 
loyalty  of  the  local  population?  And 
can  we  hold  the  real  estate  we  reconquer 
in  the  course  of  the  search  and  destroy 
offensives? 

Additional  unanswered  questions,  of 
course  are:  Cannot  the  Vietcong  with 
Hamoi's  support  continue  guerrilla  war- 
fare indefinitely,  gradually,  with  our  un- 
willing collaboration,  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  economy  and  the 
countryside  of  South  Vietnam?  Perhaps 
more  Important,  how  much  treasure  and 
manpower,  In  the  light  of  our  other 
global  commitments,  will  the  military  re- 
quest from  the  White  House  in  order  to 
keep  this  kind  of  unrewarding  warfare 
going? 

A  word  about  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 
Ever  since  the  French  departed  11  years 
ago,  we  have  been  urging  a  series  of 
frequently  changing  South  Vietnamese 
Governments  to  establish  a  free  demo- 
cratic society  in  that  part  of  their  coun- 
try not  under  Vietcong  control.  Several 
abortive  efforts  to  achieve  this  result 
were,  in  truth,  made,  but  every  one  of 
them  h£is  failed.  Now  it  appears  from 
the  Honolulu  Conference  that  still  an- 
other effort  will  be  attempted.  The 
totalitarian  Ky  government  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  reforming  its  habits  and 
customs  and  installing  social,  economic, 
and  political  Justice  in  the  countryside 
under  its  control. 

Yet  dispatches  from  South  Vietnam 
make  clear  that  there  is  little  oppor- 
timity  for  the  average  South  Vietnamese 
peasant  to  participate  In  any  significant 
way  In  the  Government  of  his  own  coun- 
try or,  hideed,  to  rise  In  the  ranks  of  that 
Government.  Educational  requirements 
and  an  Inbred  autocratic  oligarchical  so- 
ciety, confine  positions  of  honor  and  good 
pay  to  the  military,  the  civil  servants,  and 
the  families  of  the  landlords  who  still 
control  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  real  estate  In  areas  In  which  the  writ 
of  the  Ky  government  still  runs.  More- 
over, the  age-long  quarrels  between 
Catholics,  Buddhists,  the  various  other 
religious  sects,  and  long-standing  Jeal- 
ousy between  families  originating  in 
South  Vietnam  towards  families  from  the 
north  create  a  complicated  social  picture 
which  gives  little  opportimlty  for  a 
democratic  solution  in  freedom.  Over 
and  above  all  these.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  still 
the  father  figure  to  most  of  the  Viet- 
namese, North  and  South,  who  think  in 
national  terms.  There  Is  no  comparable 
Individual  around  whom  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  rally. 
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A  good  example  of  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  efforts  to  bring  social  Jus- 
tice to  South  Vietnam  appears  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  Monday,  February 
21,  in  an  article  by  Charles  Mohr  under 
the  headline  "Saigon  Social  Ills  Worry 
U.S.  Aids."  The  heart  of  the  article 
appears  In  the  first  two  paragraphs, 
which  read  as  follows : 

Many  of  the  Americans  who  work  In  tbe 
South  Vietnamese  countryside  believe  that 
nothing  short  of  major  changes  In  the  coun- 
try's social  system  and  In  the  performance  of 
the  Ooyemment  can  ever  produce  the  polit- 
ical conditions  necessary  for  victory  over  the 
Vletcong. 

They  hope  desperately — but  skeptically — 
that  Vice  President  Humphrxt  was  right 
when  he  said  with  exuberance  In  Saigon  re- 
cently that  It  was  "our  side,"  not  the  Vlet- 
cong. that  would  make  a  true  social  revolu- 
tion In  South  Vietnam. 

The  article  then  points  out  the  typical 
difficulties  which  arise  in  Kienhoa  Prov- 
iivce  in  the  Mekong  River  Delta  where, 
despite  earnest  efforts  of  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  officials,  there  seems 
little  hope  that  the  1966  pacification  plan 
can  succeed.  In  this  area  the  Govern- 
ment controls  only  30  percent  of  the  ter- 
rain and  a  little  more  than  a  third  of 
the  population.  Despite  the  B-52  bomb- 
ings and  wide  military  operations  against 
them,  the  Vletcong  guerrillas  have  tight- 
ened their  hold  on  the  countryside.  As 
one  American  official  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

The  truth  Is.  we  are  not  offering  these 
people  any  very  good  reason  to  switch  sides. 

Both  because  we  and  our  South  Viet- 
namese allies  hold  so  little  of  the  real 
estate,  and  because  the  whole  social, 
economic,  andi.politlcal  system  in  South 
Vietnam  requires  a  drastic  revision,  al- 
most Impossible  to  accomplish  in  less 
than  a  generation,  I  have  little  confi- 
dence that  our  aid  program  will  be  any 
more  successful  in  the  future  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  If  the  Senator 
would  prefer  to  complete  his  remarks 
without  my  interrupting  them,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  The  speech  has 
been  chopped  up  already. 

Mr.  McOOVKRN.  I  am  sorry  another 
commitment  will  prevent  my  hearing  all 
of  the  Senator's  speech,  but  I  have  read 
most  of  the  sLatement  that  he  is  making 
today.  I  think  It  is  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  constructive  statements 
yet  offered  on  the  Vietnam  crlsl.s.  I 
hope  very  much  that  It  will  be  carefully 
read  by  our  officials  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  so,  too.  I  may  say 
to  my  friend,  but  I  have  some  doubts 
about  it. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  know  the  Senator 
is  highly  regarded  in  the  Oovemment.  I 
suspect  that  what  he  has  to  say  is  very 
carefully  read,  alUiough  not  always  fol- 
lowed as  fully  as  it  should  be. 

I  share  the  Senator's  conviction  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  very 
much  wants  to  achieve  a  negotiated  set- 


tlement of  this  conflict.  I  have  never  for 
one  moment  doubted  the  President's 
very  real  desire  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and 
honorable  settlement  of  this  conflict.  I 
think  perhaps  more  than  any  one  of  us, 
he  is  concerned  about  the  bloodshed  and 
the  sacrifice  of  American  lives  in  that 
pert  of  the  world,  and  that  he  has  a  very 
strong  and  clear  desire  to  move  the  con- 
flict from  the  battlefield  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  have  thought 
about  what  prevents  the  other  side  from 
accepting  the  invitation  to  negotiations 
and  it  seem.s  to  me  there  may  be  at  least 
three  factors  that  explain  this  unfortu- 
nate situation. 

I  think  the  first  factor  has  been  the 
reluctance  of  the  administration  to  state 
clearly  that  it  is  willing  to  enter  into 
direct  negotiations  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
said,  while  it  Is  an  unpleasant  fact,  that 
political  group  nevertheless  controls  a 
major  portion  of  the  countryside.  It  is 
an  effective  political  and  military  force 
In  South  Vietnam.  It  is  the  force  that 
has  been  shoffing  and  killing  the  Oov- 
errunent  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  the  force  that  has  been  shooting  at  our 
own  men  there.  So,  unpleasant  as  It  may 
be,  they  represent  a  power  to  be  dealt 
with  and  not  merely  as  an  appendage  to 
Hanoi. 

Second,  I  think  we  must  state  our  will- 
ingness to  permit  that  front  some  share 
in  whatever  provisional  government  is 
established.  The  Saigon  government 
has.  of  course,  a  voice  in  this  matter  too 
as  do  other  interested  groups.  But  we 
must  indicate  our  willingness  to  have  the 
National  Liberation  Front'  Involved  in 
any  kind  of  provisional  government  that 
is  established  before  elections  are  held: 
The  third  factor  that  I  think  stands  in 
the  way  of  negotiations  is  that  every 
time  we  have  expressed  a  desire  for  ne- 
gotiations, we  have  stepped  up  the  mili- 
tary operations.  There  have  been  more 
search  and  destroy  operations,  or  more 
bombing  attacks.  Those  offensive  activ- 
ities are  doubtless  interpreted  by  the 
other  side  as  an  indication  of  lack  of 
good  faith  on  our  side  to  negotiate.  We 
shotUd  be  able  to  understand  that,  be- 
cause various  officials  in  our  own  Gov- 
ernment have  said  that  the  other  side 
did  not  seem  to  be  Interested  in  negotia- 
tions when  they  have  accelerated  their 
military  activities. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  agrees  with 
me  that  these  three  factors  are  pertinent. 
There  may  be  others,  but  are  they  not 
factors  which  make  the  other  side  reluc- 
tant to  enter  negotiations? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect the  other  side  to  come  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  while  we  are  engaging  in 
military  attacks. 

There  is  an  additional  factor  involved, 
which  I  think  is  important,  and  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me. 
The  other  side  still  thinks  it  is  going  to 
win.  I  have  been  accused  of  being  a 
dove,  and  in  some  respects  I  am.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  permit  them  to  think  we 
are  tired.  I  think  we  must  stay  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  mean  what  we  say. 
I  do  think  we  should  try  to  minimize  the 


casualties.  But  we  must  remember  that 
they  think  they  are  going  to  win,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  win,  that  we  will  get 
tired  and  that  we  will  get  out. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the  Record 
that  there  Is  not  a  single  US.  Senator 
who  wants  us  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  uni- 
laterally. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  have  never  rec- 
ommended U.S.  withdrawal  before  an 
honorable  settlement  and  I  know  of  no 
other  Senator  who  has. 

I  do  not  believe  either  side  can  win  a 
military  victory.  The  cost  of  a  clear- 
cut  victory  on  either  side  is  so  high  that 
it  Is  beyond  any  Interest  that  either  they 
or  we  might  have.  This  Is  not  a  war  in 
which  mUitary  victory  Is  feasible  for 
either  side. 

We  have  enough  firepower  in  Vietnam 
so  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  pushed 
out.  By  the  same  token  if  we  were  to 
use  that  firepower  to  try  to  score  what 
some  call  a  victory,  we  would  have  to  kill 
3, 4,  or  5  times  as  many  Innocent  civilians 
as  the  number  of  guerrillas  that  would  be 
killed. 

We  have  reached  what  amounts  to  a 
military  stalema'te  in  the  war,  and  that 
leaves  no  reasonable  alternative  other 
than  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  not  agree  that  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  the  point  very  well  yes- 
terday in  New  York,  and  that  what  he 
said  there  is  applicable  to  us  as  well  as 
to  the  other  side  ?     I  quote  the  President : 

We  can  live  with  anger  In  word  as  long  as 
It  Is  matched  with  caution  In  deed. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  believe  that  is  an 
excellent  point.  It  is  a  more  eloquent 
way  of  stating  that  old  rhyme  we  used 
to  state  in  childhood : 

sticks  and  stones  will  break  my  bones  but 
names  will  never  hurt  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Many  times  the 
words,  particularly  those  of  the  Chinese, 
are  phrased  in  much  more  belligerent 
terms  than  their  actions. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  agree. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  on  his  excellent 
address. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  Intervention. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  for  a 
moment  about  American  capability.  If 
we  go  for  all-out  war  we  could,  of  course, 
with  our  enormous  flrepxiwer  and  the 
Interjection  of  several  hundred  thousand 
additional  American  ground  troops,  to- 
gether with  a  stepping  up  of  our  bombing 
in  the  south,  wipe  out  the  Vletcong;  but 
we  would  wipe  out  South  Vietnam  with 
it  and  earn  the  undying  enmity  of  those 
still  living  after  the  assaults  had  termi- 
nated. 

We  could  also  destroy  the  economy  of 
North  Vietnam  and  kill  a  good  part  of 
its  population  in  order  to  induce  sur- 
render. 

If  China  were  to  come  in  as  a  result 
of  all  this,  we  could  win  a  war  against 
China. 

In  short,  to  paraphrase  the  words  ol 
the  well-known  poem,  it  would  be  indeed 
a  famous  victory.  But  what  would  be 
left  afterward? 
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None  but  madmen  would  lidvocate  such 
a  solution.  There  are  limitations  on  the 
cost  we  can  pay  for  total  victory.  As  a 
civilized  nation,  there  must  be  some  limit 
to  the  number  of  people  w^  are  willing  to 
Idll  and  the  amount  of  haVoc  we  are  pre- 
pared to  wreak  on  a  fundamentally  in- 
nocent and,  until  recently,  friendly  peo- 
ple. There  are  limitations  on  our  war 
capabilities  in  South  Vietnam  even  short 
of  a  war  with  China.  Among  them,  and 
they  are  important  indeed!  are,  first,  the 
number  of  American  coffins  our  admin- 
istration is  prepared  to  s^e  come  home 
while  the  war  is  escalated  and,  second, 
the  cost  in  terms  of  moving  forward  with 
our  Great  Society  prograim,  redressing 
the  l)alance  of  our  international  pay- 
ments, maintaining  our  friendly  posture 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world  and, 
indeed,  our  own  self-respe<^ 

In  the  light  of  the  forgoing,  what 
should  be  American  policy?  Our  pres- 
ent Vietnamese  policy  has:  First,  alien- 
ated most  of  our  allies;  second,  impeded 
the  conduct  of  our  overall  foreign  policy ; 
third,  spread  American  military  power 
too  thin  for  our  own  safeiy;  fourth,  set 
back,  for  the  foreseeabl^  future,  any 
prospect  of  a  detente  with  Russia;  fifth, 
set  back  the  pacification  bf  China  and 
the  bringing  of  that  country  into  the 
family  of  nations:  and,  sixth,  seriously 
damaged  our  hopes  for  arrps  control  and 
disarmament.  ! 

On  the  domestic  front,  tjlie  costs  of  an 
expanded  war  will  mean  abandonment 
of  the  Great  Society  program  or,  in  the 
alternative,  a  substantial  increase  in  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Our  problems  In  balancing 
our  international  payments  have  been 
substantially  Increased.  So  has  the 
threat  of  Inflation.  Therp  is  a  danger 
that  measures  may  shortly  have  to  be 
taken  to  combat  Inflation  which  could 
bring  an  end  to  the  5  consecutive  years 
of  prosperity  the  country  has  enjoyed. 

And  perhaps  the  most  frustrating  part 
of  the  unhappy  position  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  is  that  no  one  can  be  sure 
whether  our  present  policy  iriay  not  suc- 
ceed before  we  realize  it.  It  is  entirely 
conceivable  that  the  Vletcong,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  Hanoi  and  Pelping,  may 
give  up  tomorrow.  Yet  I,  for  one,  am  un- 
willing to  see  us  put  all  our  chips  on  that 
possibility.  It  is  true  that  our  opponents 
are  not  10  feet  tall.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  grave  weaknesses.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  creeping  e$calation  into 
which  our  coimtry  has  been  sucked  holds 
grave  dangers  for  all  Americans  if  it  is 
further  pursued.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  draw  up  a  balance  sheet,  and  look 
at  the  advantages  of  further  escalation, 
If  there  are  any,  as  agaiiiet  the  costs. 

Before  presenting  my  own  view.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  func- 
tion of  the  Senate.  There  are  Meml>ers 
of  this  body  and  many  outeide,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  administration,  who  be- 
Ueve  that  Senators  should  remain  silent 
to  the  face  of  these  critical  problems  lest 
»y  speaking  out  we  give  aid  and  comfort 
» the  enemies  of  our  coimtry.  But  to  me 
Ws  Ls  a  primitive  and  wholly  unaccept- 
able view.  In  our  pluralisijic  and  demo- 
oatlc  society  the  right  of  dissent  is  se- 
^ed.  Under  our  Conctltution  the 
Senate  is  required  to  give  Its  advice  and 


consent  in  matters  of  foreign  policy.  In 
my  Judgment,  both  the  current  hearings 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  debate  now  going  on  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  provide  an  important  na- 
tional service.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  my 
duty,  as  well  as  that  of  other  Senators, 
to  speak  out  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam. 

Already  the  debate  has  accomplished 
much.  We  have  forced  the  administra- 
tion to  carry  out  «ui  "agonizing  reap- 
praisal," to  borrow  an  old  phrase,  of  its 
basic  assumptions  about  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  We  have  helped  to  sharpen 
the  Issues  for  the  American  people.  We 
have  pinpointed  the  dangers  of  following 
the  belligerent  course  advocated  by  some 
administration  leaders  as  well  as  some 
highly  respected  Senators.  And  in  the 
end  I  hope  we  shall  be  successful  in 
shaping  a  new  course  of  action  which 
will  produce  an  honorable  negotiated 
settlement. 

What,  then,  should  our  course  be?  I 
conclude : 

First.  Viewing  Vietnam  in  the  light  of 
our  global  commitments  and  our  na- 
tional capabilities,  the  military  realities 
are  such  that  the  cost  In  casualties  and 
money  of  further  escalating  the  war  in 
order  to  crush  the  enemy,  to  retake  lost 
real  estate  and  to  pacify  the  country  are 
too  high  to  be  acceptable. 

Second.  More  and  bigger  bombing  or 
a  substantial  buildup  of  American  ground 
forces  cannot  change  the  military  reali- 
ties in  our  favor  without  unacceptable 
casualties  and  the  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars  badly  needed  elsewhere.  The 
forces  arrayed  against  us  can  be  In- 
creased indefinitely.  The  notion  that  we 
can  achieve  a  decisive  military  superior- 
ity in  South  Vietnam  is  a  dangerous 
fantasy  because  the  adversary  land 
powers  of  Asia,  with  substantially  greater 
military  manpower,  will  not  permit  us  to 
do  so  except  at  the  cost  of  entirely  de- 
stroying the  country  and  leaving  nothing 
but  devastation  and  ruin  as  the  result 
of  our  efforts. 

Third.  The  real  problem  is  to  achieve 
a  settlement  consistent  with  the  military 
realities.  While  efforts  are  going  for- 
ward at  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where to  bring  the  shooting  to  an  end, 
we  should  stay  where  we  are  in  South 
Vietnam  with  what  we  have  in  terms  of 
naval,  sdr,  and  land  power.  We  should 
increase  our  forces,  our  armaments,  and 
ojr  financial  commitment  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  maintain  our  present 
position.  We  should  require  that  the 
major  burden  of  any  effort  to  retake 
enemy-held  territory  should  fall  on  the 
South  Vietnamese,  not  on  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  probably 
going  to  say  it:  therefore,  I  may  be  in- 
tervening unnecessarily.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  I  have  not  listened  to  all  of 
his  speech,  but  he  has  favored  me  with 
the  text  of  it,  and  I  find  myself  in  gen- 
eral accord  with  it.  I  am  proud  to  tell 
him  this  because  he  and  I  h&ve  agreed 
on  major  objectives.  We  have  had 
variances  of  opinion  as  to  how  to  imple- 
ment the  objectives  we  have  in  mind. 


The  Senator's  descendants  will  have 
every  reason,  to  be  proud  of  the  record 
he  is  leaving  behind  today  in  his  speech 
in  this  liistoric  debate.  In  my  Judgment, 
it  is  a  magnificent  speech. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
Senator  in  the  advancement  of  some  of 
our  reasons  for  urging  some  modifica- 
tion of  our  Government's  policy. 

When  the  Senator  makes  the  sugges- 
tions that  he  started  to  make  as  to  what 
our  policy  ought  to  be,  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  in  any  way  going  to 
risk  our  position  in  South  Vietnam  mili- 
tarily. It  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
going  to  jeopardize  the  welfare  of  our 
boys  over  there.  I  think  it  means  that 
we  are  going  to  save  the  lives  of  many  of 
them  who  otherwise  would  be  killed. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  I  wholeheartedly  support 
General  Gavin  and  his  definition  of  an 
enclave  program  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
strongly  urge  my  Government  to  accept 
that  program. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
we  now  hold  this  position,  which  means 
that  the  Vletcong  cannot  takeover.  It 
means  they  cannot  succeed  in  advanc- 
ing. Many  people  get  the  idea  that  the 
enclave  theory  means  some  kind  of  re- 
treat or  some  kind  of  surrender.  That 
Is  pure  nonsense.  It  does  mean  that  in 
the  holding  (^)eration  we,  I  think, 
strengthen  the  possibility  of  other  na- 
tions moving  in  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent status  and  for  an  entirely  different 
pmpose — the  purpose  of  peacekeeping; 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  work  out  a 
cease-fire;  the  purpose  of  trjdng  to  work 
out  a  negotiated  settlement,  not  to  be 
carried  on  under  a  bilateral  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnam,  on  the 
other;  but  with  noncombatants  sitting 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  leading  the 
parties  to  an  honorable  and  negotiated 
settlement.  That  must  be  the  approach. 
I  shall  stop  now.  The  Senator  has 
heard  me  say  tills  many  times.  We  have 
to  play  for  that  period  of  time  when  we 
can  get  multilateral  participation  in  a 
settlement  of  this  problem.  It  cannot  be 
done,  in  my  Judgment,  under  the  pro- 
gram that  our  administration  has  out- 
lined. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  thank  him  for 
his  helpful  intervention. 

I  return  to  a  discussion  of  my  third 
point,  which  is  what  our  course  should  be 
for  the  future.  I  had  started  to  say  that 
the  real  problem  is  to  achieve  a  settle- 
ment consistent  with  the  military 
realities. 

I  believe  that  from  our  present  military 
position  we  should  give  our  military  com- 
manders complete  flexibility  to  utilize 
their  present  forces  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent consistent  with  an  acceptable  rate 
of  casualties ;  and,  in  my  Judgment,  such 
an  acceptable  rate  would  be  very  low 
indeed. 

Fifth.  In  our  search  for  a  cease-flre 
and  a  peaceful  settl«nent  we  must  be 
prepared  to  deal  at  the  conference  table 
with  the  Vletcong. 

I  tliink  it  is  generally  agreed  that  our 
goal  in  Vietnam  should  not  be  uncondi- 
tional surrender  by  our  opponents.   The 
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President  has  stressed,  over  and  over 
again,  that  our  aim  Is  an  honorable 
peace,  not  total  victory. 

But  by  pretending  that  the  Vietcong 
do  not  exist — except  as  a  sort  of  North 
Vietnamese  expendltlonary  force — we 
are,  In  effect,  demanding  their  uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

True,  we  are  not  seeking  total  victory 
over  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  not  our  aim  to 
Invade  North  Vietnam  and  occupy  Hanoi. 
But  this  does  not  change  the  situation 
In  the  south. 

It  Is  absurd  to  contend,  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  do,  that  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  Is  the  "sole"  representative  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  In  order 
to  make  that  assertion  a  fact,  the  Viet- 
cong and  their  allies  from  the  north 
would  have  to  achieve  a  total  victory  over 
the  Saigon  government.  This  we  can 
never  permit,  either  on  the  battlefield  or 
at  the  conference  table. 

But  If  our  position  is  that  the  Saigon 
government  is  the  sole  representative  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  then  our 
objective  must  be  that  the  Vietcong  lay 
down  their  arms  and  submit  to  the 
Saigon  government — In  other  words,  to- 
tal victory  for  General  Ky.  There  Is  a 
difference  between  negotiating  a  com- 
promise settlement  which  Is  not  fully  ac- 
ceptable to  either  side,  but  not  unaccept- 
able to  either  side,  and  simply  negotiat- 
ing about  where  the  Vietcong  are  to  stack 
their  arms  before  heading  to  the  prison 
camp.  The  first  type  properly  deserves 
to  be  called  a  negotiation;  the  second 
sort  Is  not  negotiation  at  all— it  is  simply 
settling  the  details  on  an  unconditional 
siurender.  And  obviously  nobody  would 
agree  to  a  so-called  negotiation  of  the 
latter  sort  unless  they  were  thoroughly 
beaten. 

The  one  salient  point  In  the  Mansfield 
report— in  which  I  understand  ther«  Is 
general  tigreement — Is  that  this  Is  an 
"op«i  ended"  war.  In  other  words.  If 
our  goal  Is  to  defeat  the  Vietcong  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  willing  to  come  to 
a  conference  merely  to  settle  the  terms 
of  their  surrender,  then  we  are  In  for  a 
much  larger  war,  because  the  other  side 
can  match  us  man  for  man  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  even  without 
Chinese  Intervention.  I  hope  we  all 
appreciate  the  dangers  of  a  war  with 
China— and  pertiape  ultimately  with 
Russia — If  this  escalation  should  occur. 
However,  if  our  goal  Is  a  genuine  nego- 
tiation— and  not  Just  a  negotiated  Viet- 
cong surrender— then  I  think  we  should 
say  80  plainly  to  the  other  side.  Of 
course,  we  should  not  reveal  our  mini- 
mum bargaining  position;  there  is  not 
much  room  left  for  bargaining  if  we  do 
that.  But  we  should  make  It  plain  that 
our  obJecUve  is  not  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  Vietcong,  and  the  best 
way  to  do  that  is  to  make  It  plain  that 
w«  expect  them  to  come  to  the  bargaining 
table  in  their  own  right.  So  long,  as 
they  are  under  the  impression  that  we 
expect  them  to  stack  arms  and  surrender, 
one  could  hardly  expect  them  to  take  a 
positive  view  about  out  "peace  offensive." 
If  we  are  really  Interested  in  a  genuine 
negotiation — and  not  Just  a  negotiated 
surrender  by  the  Vietcong — what  can  we 
expect  the  zierotlaton  to  talk  about? 
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The  answer  Is  simple — setting  the  oraidl- 
tlons  imder  which  the  wounds  of  the 
war  can  be  healed  and  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  can  achieve  some  meas- 
ure of  democracy  and  self-determination. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  not  commit  our- 
selves to  any  specific  formula,  and  that 
we  not  bar  any  formula  which  might 
achieve  this  result,  because  the  formula 
is  what  we  will  be  negotiating. 

We  should  be  canvassing — and  I  hope 
our  State  Department  planners  are  now 
studying — a  variety  of  alternatives.  It 
is  likely  that  some  sort  of  provisional 
government  will  have  to  be  set  up.  I 
think  it  is  most  Important  that  a  defi- 
nite date  for  the  holding  of  free  elections 
be  established,  that  all  the  negotiating 
parties  pledge  themselves  to  guarantee 
the  holding  of  such  elections — unlike  the 
prior  Geneva  accords,  which  the  United 
States  did  not  sign — and  that  a  strong 
International  force  be  sent  into  the  coun- 
try to  enforce  a  cease-fire  and  to  assure 
that  the  election,  when  held,  is  as  free 
as  it  can  be  made. 

The  International  Control  Commission 
from  the  1954  accords,  made  up  of  India, 
Canada,  and  Poland,  still  exists;  perhaps 
it  could  do  the  Job,  given  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  manpower.  Perhaps  a  new 
all-Asian  International  Control  Cc«n- 
mission  should  be  set  up.  in  which  coun- 
tries such  as  Burma,  Malaysia,  and  the 
Philippines  might  participate.  This  Is 
obviously  a  proper  subject  for  negotia- 
tions. 

If  a  decision  should  be  taken  to  set  up 
a  provisional  government  which  would 
have  the  duty  of  governing  South  Viet- 
nam until  free  elections  under  Interna- 
tional controls  are  held,  obviously  one 
of  the  toughest  Jobs  for  the  negotiators — 
which  would  have  to  Include  the  Saigon 
Government  and  the  Vietcong  as  well  as 
North  Vietnam  and  ourselves — will  be 
determining  the  makeup  of  the  govern- 
ment. Since  the  establishment  of  some 
kind  of  government  Is  an  essential  pre- 
condition to  the  holding  of  free  elections, 
there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  padnful 
Job  of  negotiating  such  a  provisional  ar- 
rangement. 

It  is  most  vital  that  we  not  walk  into 
the  bargaining  session  with  inflexible  at- 
titudes and  firm  preconditions  on  this 
point. 

To  my  regret,  I  note  that  a  really  in- 
flexible position  Is  still  held  by  some 
people  high  in  the  administration.  It 
may  be  possible  to  work  out  some  form 
of  international  custodial  government 
which  could  run  and  pacify  the  country 
until  the  holding  of  elections;  this  might 
be  the  best  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 

The  negotiators  might  favor  a  hybrid 
arrangement  for  a  provisional  govern- 
ment with  certain  key  functions — such 
as  police,  information,  and  Justice — un- 
der temporsu-y  international  control,  and 
with  other  functions  under  South  Viet- 
namese control.  Or  they  might  come 
up  with  a  plan  for  an  all -South  Vietnam- 
ese provisional  government,  with  the 
International  Control  Commission  stay- 
ing in  the  background  and  merely  keep- 
ing the  peace  and  guaranteeing  the  free- 
dom of  the  elections,  including,  of  course, 
the  freedom  to  organize  for  political 
activity  and  campaign  for  office. 


I  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  other  side  will  not  take  an  adamant 
position  requiring  the  exclusion  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Saigon  Government 
in  such  a  provisional  arrangement.  But, 
by  the  same  token,  I  think  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  we  will  not  prejudge 
their  claims  for  NLF  participation. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  and  I  con- 
fess the  recent  rash  of  confusing  state- 
ments has  tended  to  cloud  the  atmos- 
phere, this  is  precisely  what  President 
Johnson's  position  is.    ' 

While  he  did  not  deal  at  any  depth 
with  the  subject  in  his  speech  In  New 
York  last  night,  yet  I  think  everything 
that  I  have  said  Is  consistent  with  the 
position  he  summarized  during  that  talk. 

According  to  press  reports  I  have  seen, 
Press  Secretary  Moyers  has  expressly 
declared  "that  kind  of  question  Is  one 
that  should  be  decided  at  the  negotiating 
table."  This  statement  was  apparently 
made  in  response  to  a  request  for  com- 
ment on  the  proposal  that  the  United 
States  keep  the  door  open  to  the  possi- 
bility of  participation  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front  In  any  provisional  gov- 
ernment which  may  be  set  up  as  a  result 
of  peace  talks  before  free  elections  are 
held. 

As  one  Senator  who  has  long  support- 
ed the  President's  efforts  to  achieve  an 
honorable  negotiated  settlement.  I  am 
quite  frankly  grateful  to  the  White  House 
for  this  much  needed  clarification.  I  hope 
the  President  will  seize  every  opportunity 
to  bring  this  message  home,  and  help  to 
dispel  the  confusion  which  exists  both 
here  in  the  United  States,  and  In  Hanoi, 
about  oiu*  aims.  For  I  am  one  of  those 
who  continue  to  hope  that  when  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
become  convinced  of  our  desire  to  achieve 
a  settlement  which  is  honorable  without 
being  unrealistic,  the  negotiations  for 
which  we  have  sought  so  long  can  begin. 

I  close  my  remarks  with  the  hope  that 
the  President  and  his  principal  military 
and  civilian  advisers  will  give  prayerful 
thought  to  the  point  of  view  which  I 
have  expressed  this  afternoon,  and  win 
refrain  fnnn  further  escalating  the  war 
In  what,  In  my  Judgment,  would  be  a 
vain  effort  to  achieve  that  most  elusive 
of  objectives,  military  victory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  series  of 
editorials,  columns,  and  conunents  by 
the  editors  of  the  New  York  Times,  Bir. 
James  Reston,  Mr.  Joseph  Kraft,  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann,  and  Mr.  Max  Frankel, 
from  which  documents  I  have  drawn 
much  of  the  inspiration  for  this  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  address  of  the  Senator 
this  afternoon  with  attention  and  with 
admiration.  He  continues  to  display  In- 
dependence of  thought. 

I  believe  that  he  has  made  a  most  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  oontinuiiw 
dialog  on  Vietnam. 
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I  commend  him  very  strongly  for  the 
forthright  and  courageous  address  he 
has  given  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  kind  words.  As  he 
knows,  he  and  I  have  stood  pretty  much 
together  In  this  matter  over  the  last  sev- 
eral months. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  especially  congratu- 
late the  Senator  for  his  determination  to 
advance  the  discussion  in  a  dispyassionate 
way,  since  we  are  searching  for  light  In- 
stead of  heat.  This  Is  obviously  the  need 
lA  the  moment  if  oiu-  country's  best  in- 
terests are  to  be  served. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Peimsylvanla  and  he  under- 
stands mine.  However,  I  disagree  with 
the  views  of  the  Senator. 

I  ask  the  Senator  what  his  Judgment 
is  concerning  the  legality  Of  the  position 
of  the  United  States.  la  the  Senator 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  this  Na- 
tion at  present  does  not  have  the  power 
to  put  troops  there,  that  the  authoriza- 
tion given  the  President  In  August  is  not 
sufiSclently  broad  to  empoliwr  the  Presi- 
dent to  put  those  troops  there,  or  that 
we  are  in  violation  of  our  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  treaty  commitment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  havejnixed  views  about 
that.  I  really  have  not  attempted  to  firm 
up  any  definitive  view.  This  is  a  rather 
secondary  matter. 

1  do  not  believe  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  added  a  single  thing  to  the 
powers  that  the  President  had  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

I  do  not  think  the  repeal  of  that  reso- 
lution or  its  modification  would  take 
away  any  of  the  powers  which  he  had. 
Yet,  from  a  piirely  legalistic  point  of 
view,  I  believe  that  a  very  good  case  can 
be  made  for  the  position  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  state  of  war,  an  obvious 
war,  without  that  war  having  been  de- 
clared by  Congress  as  the  Constitution 
requires.  But  I  do  not  want  to  get  legal- 
istic about  it  because  there  axe  very  many 
reasons,  with  many  of  which  I  sympa- 
thize, why  it  did  not  seem  either  feasible 
or  wise  to  come  to  Congress  to  request  a 
declaration  of  war. 

The  whole  character  of  war  has 
changed  since  our  Constitution  was 
framed.  When  we  deal  with  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation,  subversion, 
»nd  sabotage,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  strict  constitutional  requirement — 
which  I  believe  has  been  violated— should 
nonetheless  prevail. 

With  respect  to  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
only  recently  stressed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  any 
obligation  under  that  treaty  to  commit 
200.000  men  to  the  Jungles  of  South  Viet- 
nam. On  the  other  hand,  I  agree  that  we 
have  the  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  sure  I 
«!*€  at  least  in  part  with  what  the 
Senator  has  said  here. 

When  President  Elsenhower  occupied 
the  White  House  and  John  Poster  Dulles 
was  urging  us  to  vote  for  a  Near  East  or 
Middle  East  resolution,  this  Senator  in- 
«Mted  that  the  President  had  the  right 


to  send  troops  to  the  Near  East  in  the 
absence  of  any  declaration  by  Congress. 

It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  at  that  time  that  the 
necessity  and  wisdom  of  the  President  in 
sending  the  troops  would  be  best  declared 
after  the  event  occurred,  or  after  the 
provocation  occurred,  rather  than  in  ad- 
vance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  could  make 
a  very  good  case  for  that,  and  I  would 
not  necessarily  quarrel  with  him.  How- 
ever, trying  to  put  oneself  in  the  position 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one 
would  be  very  reluctant  to  take  massive 
military  action  without  reassuring  him- 
self that  the  Congress  was  not  going  to 
shoot  him  down  from  behind. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  fought 
the  Korean  war  that  way,  though,  as  the 
Senator  very  well  knows. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes;  we  did. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Presi- 
dent declared  that  such  was  our  duty  un- 
der the  United  Nations  Treaty,  and  put 
troops  in  there,  and  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio 
repeatedly  criticized  the  President  for 
not  coming  to  Congress  and  seeking  a 
resolution.  We  fought  that  war  to  a  con- 
clusion, such  as  it  was,  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  CLARK.   I  agree  vrtth  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  have 
been  125  times,  at  least,  if  not  more, 
when  Presidents  have  imdertaken  to  put 
the  Armed  Forces  Into  action,  either  in 
defense  of  a  position  or  to  take  a  posi- 
tion, without  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  Constitution  says  that  Congress 
shall  declare  war,  but  It  does  not  deny 
the  President,  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  right  to  put  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  into  action  prior 
to  a  declaration  of  war. 

In  this  case,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  recalling  the  Korean  sit- 
uation Euid  Senator  Taft's  criticism  of 
what  happened,  came  and  asked  Con- 
gress for  approval  of  what  he  had  done ; 
and  those  of  us  who  voted  on  it — that  Is, 
many  of  us — clearly  understood  the 
meaning  of  those  last  words,  which  said 
that  he  wotild  take  whatever  steps  were 
necessary  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

My  thought  at  that  time,  as  the  Senate 
was  voting  on  it,  was  that  we  could  ex- 
pect that  the  North  Vietnamese  might 
react  violently  to  our  response  to  their 
attack  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  and  that  if 
that  should  happen,  we  proposed  to 
counter  whatever  they  would  do  there- 
after; and  it  was  my  belief  that  when 
we  sent  troops  down  there,  the  President 
had  the  necessary  authorization. 

The  Senator,  of  course,  is  familiar  with 
Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  so-called  Vandenberg  proposal, 
which  says  that  nothing  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter  would  impair  the  right 
of  any  nation  to  act  in  Individual  or 
collective  self-defense. 

Inasmuch  as  we  had  a  treaty,  we  cer- 
tainly had  the  right  to  construe  ttiat 
treaty — as  we  did  with  the  August  res- 
olution last  year — as  requiring  us  to  act 
to  meet  aggression. 

In  view  of  that,  it  would  seem  to  this 
Senator,  Just  as  it  seemed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  by  a  luianlmous 
vote — ^I  think  It  was  279  to  0 — that  we 
had  a  treaty  obligation,  and  we  had  an 


act  of  Congress  telling  the  President  that 
"We  think  the  treaty  obligation  Is  in- 
volved here,  we  have  been  attacked,  we 
have  struck  back,  we  have  anticipated 
further  aggression."  and  we  authorized 
the  President  to  take  whatever  steps  he 
deemed  necessary  to  meet  further  ag- 
gression. 

While  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment, in  the  last  analysis,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  would  be  the  President, 
in  compliance  with  that  resolution,  who 
would  determine  what  he  thought  was 
necessary  to  meet  that  aggression,  not 
the  Congress,  because  the  resolution  ex- 
plicitly states  he  should  take  the  steps  he 
thought  necessary  to  meet  the  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  wish  to  become 
Involved  in  an  argument  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louislaiui,  because  I  think  he 
can  make  a  pretty  good  legal  argument; 
in  fact,  he  has  Just  done  so.  I  know 
that  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  does  not  agree  with  him, 
and  perhaps  he  will  speak  up  in  a- 
moment. 

But  to  me,  the  problem  involved  here 
is  not  the  right  of  what  the  President 
did;  it  Is  the  wisdom.  We  have  a  right 
to  do  a  great  many  things  which  are  not 
very  wise. 

It  is  In  this  area  that,  with  deep  re- 
luctance, I  find  myself  in  some  disagree- 
ment with  what  has  been  done.  But  I 
say  again,  as  I  said  earlier  in  my  speech 
I  hope  we  are  on  the  way  to  correct  that 
situation. 

I  have  put  in  the  Record  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  in  New  York  last  night.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  10th  point,  about 
whether  what  we  are  doing  there  is 
worthwhile,  but  I  think  the  rest  of  it  was 
a  temporate  statement  of  a  position 
which  is  opposed  to  escalation,  and 
shows  determination  that  we  will  not 
be  throvm  out;  and  I  am  in  accord  with 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHisrr  1 

THX  1965  DCSEBTIONS  UP  IN  SaICON  FoBCES 

TOTAi,    Is    Put    Abovi    96,000 — ^U.S.    AnM 

CONCXRNED 

(By  NeU  Sheehan) 

Saigon,  February  33. — About  96,000  men 
deserted  from  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  laat  year,  a  total  equivalent  to  nearly 
half  of  the  American  force  that  haa  been 
committed  to  the  defense  of  this  country. 

Actually,  the  figure  reported  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Oovemment  was  higher,  but  In- 
formed soiirces  said  it  did  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  some  of  the  deserters  had 
later  reenllsted.  In  addition,  the  figures  are 
considered  less  than  completely  accurate  be- 
cause of  the  crude  administrative  procedures 
of  the  armed  forces. 

Nevertheless,  the  sources  said,  n.8.  mili- 
tary officials  consider  the  desertion  rate  very 
high  and  are  deeply  concerned  about  It. 

Total  desertions  for  1966  were  put  at 
113.000.  Of  these.  47,000  were  from  the  regu- 
lar armed  forces — army,  nAvy,  and  air  foreh- 
and 17,000  were  from  the  regional  forces, 
equivalent  of  the  n.S.  National  Guard;  49,000 
were  from  the  popular  forces,  or  local  militia. 

The  sources  could  offer  no  specific  reasooa 
for  the  high  rate  of  Oovemment  desertions 
other  than  the  intensification  of  the  fighting 
and  a  general  war  weariness  that  has  over- 
taken the  oountry. 

Most  oif  the  men  who  deaert,  the  •ourcea 
said,  do  ao  either  while  atUl  in  training 
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campa  or  while  moving  to  their  flret  awign- 
ment«. 

Figure*  were  not  available  for  desertiona 
during  1964,  but  it  wa«  underBtood  that  they 
had  been  substantially  below  the  1965 
figures. 

DeserUona  from  the  regular  armed  forces 
nearly  doubled  during  the  last  year,  reaching 
about  14  percent  of  their  total  strength. 
DesPTtlona  from  the  270.000-man  army, 
which  farms  the  great  bulk  of  the  regular 
armed  forces,  showed  a  gradual  Increase  dur- 
ing the  year.  They  ran  near  18  percent  of 
total  strength  In  December. 

The  armed  fcxrces  discharged  48,000  men 
for  various  re.isons  in  1965  and  suffered 
13.000  killed,  23.000  wounded,  and  6.000  miss- 
ing in  action  or  captured. 

OTXRALL  FORCE  INCREASES 

Despite  the  high  desertions  and  other 
losses,  the  Government  relied  on  intensive 
recruiting,  more  stringent  conscription 
methods  and  the  return  of  wounded  to  duty 
to  increase  the  overall  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces  from  510,000  men  In  December  1064 
to  571,000  in  December  1965. 

The  regular  Armed  Forces,  for  example.  In- 
ducted 114,000  men  during  the  year — 77.000 
volunteers  and  37.000  conscripts. 

Most  of  the  deserters  were  men  who  had 
originally  volunteered  for  service.  The  re- 
gional forces  and  popular  forces — two  militia 
unlU  heavily  affected — are  composed  entire- 
ly of  volunteers.  A  majority  of  men  In  the 
regular  Armed  Forces  also  enlUted. 

Most  deserters,  qualified  sources  suggest, 
do  not  defect  to  the  Vletcong.  but  return  to 
their  homes  in  the  villages,  go  Into  hiding 
or  drift  Into  the  cities  to  look  for  civilian 
Jobs. 

Vletcong  defections  to  the  Government 
during  1965  totaled  about  11,000.  No  esti- 
mates are  available  for  guerrillas  who  de- 
serted from  Communist  units  and  did  not  re- 
port to  Government  authorities,  but  the 
number  is  believed  to  equal  only  a  fraction 
of  the  desertions  from  the  Government 
Armed  Forces  because  the  Vletcong  usually 
exercise  tighter  control  over  their  area*. 

rOE    BmX     OTrrirDMBERKO 

Although  Government  forces  still  outnum- 
ber the  enemy  by  more  than  2  to  1,  the  Vlet- 
cong have  shown  an  ability  to  Increase  their 
overall  strength  more  quickly  than  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  total  enemy  fcwce  increased 
In  the  last  year  from  103.000  at  the  begin- 
nlng  of  1965  to  230,000  In  December. 

About  20,000  troops  were  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  who  had  infiltrated  the 
south  since  last  winter.  About  40,000  more 
are  political  and  administrative  workers  who 
do  little  lighting. 

In  another  report  made  available  here  to- 
day, a  U.S.  military  spokesman  said  that  In 
the  week  that  ended  Saturday,  83  American 
servicemen  were  kUled  In  South  Vietnam. 
864  wounded  and  4  reported  missing  in  ac- 
tion. Twelve  South  Koreans  and  Australians 
were  also  klUed,  17  wounded  and  1  reported 
missing. 

In  the  same  period.  107  South  Vietnamese 
troops  were  killed. 

The  Vletcong  guerrillas  suffered  1.357  dead 
and  122  captured,  according  to  the  spokes- 
man. 
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ExHiarr  a 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb  34 
1066] 
Text  or  PRxsISK^rr's  Remarks  w  the 
Faxxooif  Awards 
Twenty-flve  y««av  ago — to  a  world  dark- 
ened by  war— President  Franklin  Rooaevelt 
described  the  four  freedoms  of  mankind: 
Freedom  of  speech  and  expression. 
Freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God 
In  his  own  way. 
Fwsdom  from  want. 
F>— Uom  from  fear. 


Franklin  Roosevelt  knew  that  these  free- 
doms could  not  b«  the  province  of  one  peo- 
ple alone.  He  called  on  his  countrymen  to 
assist  those  who  endured  the  tyrant's  bombs 
and  suffered  his  oppression. 

He  called  for  courage — for  generosity — for 
resolution  in  the  face  of  terror.  He  said 
that: 

"Freedom  means  the  supremacy  of  human 
rlghu  everywhere.  Our  support  goes  to  those 
who  struggle  to  gain  those  rights— or  keep 
them." 

Wendell  Wlllkie — Franklin  Roosevelt's  op- 
ponent in  the  campaign  of  1940 — shared  his 
belief  that  freedom  could  not  be  founded 
only  on  American  shores  or  only  for  those 
whose  skin  is  white.  "Freedom  Is  an  Indi- 
visible word,"  he  said.  "If  we  want  to  enjoy 
It,  and  flght  for  It.  we  must  be  prepared  to 
extend  It  to  everyone,  whether  they  are  rich 
or  poor,  whether  they  agree  with  us  or  not, 
no  matter  what  their  race  or  the  color  of 
their  skin." 

That  was  Republican  policy  26  years  ago. 
It  was  Democratic  policy  26  years  ago.  It  Is 
American  policy  tonight. 

How  well  have  we  done  in  our  time  in 
making  the  towr  freedoms  real  for  our  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people  of  the  world? 

Here  in  America  we  accord  every  man  the 
right  to  worship  as  he  wlUs.  I  believe  we 
are  more  tolerant  of  religious  or  sectional 
differences  than  we  were  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury a^o.  The  majority  of  our  people  be- 
lieve that  a  qualified  man  or  woman — of  any 
race — any  religion — any  section — could  hold 
any  office  in  the  land.  This  was  not  so  clear 
in  1940. 

We  are  committed,  now — however  great  the 
trial  and  tension— to  protecting  the  right  of 
free  expression  and  peaceful  dissent.  We 
have  learned  to  despise  the  witch  hunt— the 
unprincipled  harassment  of  a  man's  Integrity 
and  his  right  to  be  different.  We  have  gained 
In  tolerance — and  I  am  determined  to  use 
the  high  office  I  hold  to  protect  and  encour- 
age that  tolerance. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  will  remain 
altogether  silent  on  the  critical  Issues  of  our 
day.  For  Just  as  strongly  as  I  believe  in 
other  men's  freedom  to  disagree,  so  do  I  be- 
lieve In  the  President's  freedom  to  persuade. 
Let  me  assvire  you  that  I  will  do  everything 
In  my  power  to  defend  both. 

AMXalCAN  RICORO 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  "freedom  from  want" 
had  the  ring  of  urgency  for  our  people.  The 
unemployment  rate  stood  at  14^4  percent. 
Millions  of  Americans  had  spent  the  last 
decade  In  the  breadlines  or  on  farms  where 
the  winds  howled  away  any  chance  for  a  de- 
cent life. 

Tonight  there  are  sUIl  millions  whose  pov- 
erty haunts  our  conscience.  There  are  still 
fathers  without  Jobs  and  children  without 
hope. 

Yet  for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
these  are  times  when  the  hand  of  plenty  has 
replaced  the  grip  of  want.  For  the  first  time 
in  almost  9  years,  the  unemployment  rate 
has  fallen  to  4  percent. 

This  liberation  from  want — for  which  we 
thank  God — is  a  testimony  to  the  enduring 
vlUlity  of  ou^  ccMnpetitlve  economy. 

It  Is  a  testimony  also  to  an  enlightened 
public  policy,  established  by  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  strengthened  by  every  administra- 
tion since  his  death. 

That  policy  has  freed  Americans  for  more 
hopeful,  more  productive  lives. 

It  has  relieved  their  fears  of  growing  old 

by  social  security  and  medicare. 

It  has  Inspired  them  with  hope  for  their 
children — by  aid  to  elementary  and  higher 
educatloQ. 

It  has  helped  to  create  economic  oppor- 
tunity—by enlightened  fiscal  policies. 

It  has  granted  to  millions,  born  into  hope- 
less deprivation,  the  chance  of  a  new  start  In 
life— by  public  works,  private  Incentive  and 
poverty  programs. 


For  the  Negro  American,  it  nas  opened  the 
door— after  centuries  of  enslavement  and 
dlscrlmlnaUon— to  the  blessings  Ameri» 
offers  to  those  willing  and  able  to  earn  them 

Thus  we  address  the  spirit  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  25  years  after  hu  messajte  to 
America  and  the  world,  with  confidence  and 
with  an  unflagging  determination.  We  have 
served  his  vision  of  the  four  freedoms  essen- 
tlal  to  mankind— here  in  America. 

DENIED   ELSEWHERE 

Tet  we  know  he  did  not  speak  only  for 
America.  We  know  that  the  four  freedoms 
are  not  secure  in  America  when  they  are  vio- 
lently denied  elsewhere  in  the  world 

We  know,  too,  that  It  requires  more  than 
speeches  to  resist  the  InternaUonal  enemies 
of  freedom.  We  know  that  men  respond  to 
deeds  when  they  are  deaf  to  words  Even 
the  precious  word  "freedom"  may  become 
empty  to  those  without  the  means  to  use  it 

For  what  does  freedom  mean  when  famine 
chokes  the  land;  when  new  millions  crowd 
upon  already  strained  resources;  when  nar- 
row  privilege  is  entrenched  behind  law  and 
custom;  when  all  conspires  to  teach  men  that 
they  cannot  change  the  conditions  of  their 
lives? 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how  five  admin- 
Utrations  have  labored  to  give  real  meaning 
to  freedom— In  a  world  where  It  is  often 
merely  a  phrase  that  conceaU  oppression  and 
neglect. 

Men  In  this  room— men  throughout 
America— have  given  their  skills  and  treas- 
ure to  that  work.  You  have  warned  our  peo- 
pie  how  Insatiable  Is  aggression— and  how 
It  thrives  on  human  misery. 

You  have  carried  the  word— that  without 
the  sense  that  they  can  change  the  condi- 
tions Of  their  Uvea,  nothing  can  avail  the 
oppressed  of  this  earth— neither  good  wUl 
nor  nRtional  sovereignty,  nor  massive  grants 
of  aid  from  their  more  fortunate  brothers. 

You  have  known,  too.  that  men  who  be- 
Ueve  they  can  change  their  destinies  will 
change  them. 

Armed  with  that  belief,  they  will  be  wil- 
ling-yea. eager— to  make  the  sacrifices  that 
freedom  demands.  They  will  be  anxious  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  that  are  In- 
separably  bound   to  freedom. 

They  will  be  able  to  look  beyond  the  four 
essential  freedoms: 

To  the  freedom  to  learn,  to  master  new 
skills,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  lore 
of  man  and  nature. 

To  the  freedom  to  grow,  to  become  the 
beet  that  is  within  them  to  become,  to  cast 
off  the  yoke  of  discrimination  and  disease. 

To  the  freedom  to  hope,  and  to  build  on 
that  hope,  lives  of  Integrity  and  well-being. 

This  Is  what  our  struggle  in  Vietnam  ii 
about.  This  is  what  our  struggle  for  equal 
rights  in  this  country  is  about. 

We  seek  to  create  that  climate — at  home 
and  abroad — where  imlettered  men  can 
learn,  where  deprived  children  can  grow, 
where  hopeless  millions  can  be  Inspired  to 
change  the  terms  of  their  existence  for  the 
better. 

THREAT    OF    TERROR 

The  climate  cannot  be  created  where  ter- 
ror fills  the  air. 

Children  cannot  learn — men  cannot  earn 
their  bread — women  cannot  heal  the  sick- 
where  the  night  of  violence  has  blotted  out 
the  sun. 

Whether  In  the  cities  and  hamleta  of  Viet- 
nam, or  In  the  ghettoes  of  our  own  cities, 
the  atruggle  is  the  same.  It  Is  to  end  the 
violence  against  the  human  mind  and  body- 
so  that  the  work  of  peace  may  be  done,  and 
the  fruits  of  freedom  won. 

We  are  pitting  the  resources  of  the  law— 
of  education  and  training — of  our  vision  and 
our  compassion — aigainst  that  violence  her* 
at  home.    And  we  shall  end  It — In  our  time. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  we  are  no 
less  committed  to  ending  violence  against 
men  who  are  struggling  to  be  free. 
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It  is  about  that  commltmt  ^t  that  I  wish 
to  speak  now.  [ 

Tonight,  In  Vietnam,  moijei  than  200.000 
young  Americans  fight  for  fre^om.  Tonight 
our  people  are  determined  t^t  these  men 
shall  have  whatever  help  they  need  and  that 
their  cause — which  Is  our  qause — shall  be 
sustained .  i 

But  in  these  last  days  tqore  have  been 
questions  about  what  we  arei  doing  in  Viet- 
nam, and  these  questions  hftve  been  an- 
jwered  loudly  and  clearly  for  every  citizen 
to  see  and  hear.  The  strength  of  America 
can  never  be  sapped  by  discussion — and  we 
have  no  better  or  stronger  tradition  than 
<^n  debate  in  hours  of  danger.  We  believe, 
with  Macaulay,  that  men  axe  I  never  so  likely 
to  settle  a  question  rightly  ;  ts  when  they 
discuss  it  freely. 

We  are  united  In  our  commitment  to  free 
discussion.  So  also  we  are  united  In  our 
determination  that  no  foe  anywhere  should 
mistake  our  arguments  for  Indecision — or 
our  debates  for  weakness. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANS1|VERS 

What  are  the  questions  tkit  are  still  be- 
ing asked?  I 

First,  some  ask  if  this  Is  ^  war  for  im- 
llmlted  objectives.  The  ansWar  is  plain:  It 
is  "No."  Our  purpose  in  Vietnam  is  to 
prevent  the  success  of  aggression.  It  Is  not 
conquest;  It  Is  not  empire;  Itj  Is  not  foreign 
bases;  it  Is  not  domination.       I 

It  is  to  prevent  the  forceftil  conquest  of 
South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam. 

Second,  some  ask  If  we  arte  caught  in  a 
blind  escalation  of  force  that  is  pulling  mb 
headlong  toward  a  wider  war  that  no  one 
wants.  The  antwer — again-fjs  "No."  We 
are  using  that  force — and  only  that  force — 
necessary  to  stop  the  aggressida.  Our  fight- 
ing men  are  in  Vietnam  bejoause  tens  of 
thousands  of  invaders  came '.  Bouth  before 
them.  Our  numbers  have  jlhcreased — be- 
cause the  aggression  of  othersi  has  increased. 
The  high  hopes  of  the  aggredaor  have  been 
dimmed,  and  the  tide  of  t\»  battle  has 
turned.  Our  measured  use  of;  force  must  be 
continued.  But  this  is  pruflent  firmness 
under  careftU  control.  Therp  Is  not.  and 
there  will  not  be,  a  mindless  tfecalatlon. 

Third,  others  ask  If  our  flg^itlng  men  are 
to  be  denied  the  help  they  niaed.  The  an- 
«wer  is  again,  and  will  be,  a  resounding  "No." 
Our  great  Military  Establishment  has  moved 
200,000  men  across  10,000  m^es  since  last 
•Prtng.  ( 

These  men  have,  and  will  hire,  what  they 
need  to  fight  the  aggressor.  They  have  al- 
w&dy  performed  miracles  in  combat.  The 
men  behind  them  have  worked  miracles  of 
•upply— building  new  ports,  transporting 
new  equipment,  opening  new  rpBds. 

The  American  forces  of  freedom  are  strong 
today  in  South  Vietnam.  And  we  wlU  keep 
them  so.  They  are  led  by  a  brilliant  and  re- 
jourceful  commander — Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland.  He  knows  the  needs  of  war 
Md  he  supports  the  works  of  peace.  When 
n*  asks  for  more  Americans  to  help  the  men 
M  has,  his  requests  will  ba  Immediately 
rtudled,  and,  as  I  promised  last  July,  his 
''"•l*  win  be  met. 

Fourth,  some  ask  If  our  mein  go  alone  to 
vutnam — ^if  we  alone  respect  our  great  com- 
nutment  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty.  Still 
••Jin  the  answer  U  "No."  We  have  seven 
*Uiee  in  8EATO  and  five  of  tham  are  giving 
"W  support,  each  with  his  own  strength 
J""!  in  his  own  way,  to  the  iause  of  free- 
™>in  in  southeast  Asia. 

Ifth,  some  ask  about  the  |rtsk  of  wider 
•w— perhaps  against  the  vast  Und  armies  of 
««a  China.  And  again  the  answer  Is  "No," 
never  by  any  act  of  ours— €m«  not  If  there 
^ny  reason  left  behind  the  wffld  words  from 

^t  have  threatened  no  oner-and  we  wUl 

^«  leek  the  end  of  no  reglm^^-and  we  will 


Our  ptirpoee  Is  solely  to  defend  against  ag- 
gression. To  any  armed  attack,  we  will  reply. 
We  have  measured  the  strength — and  the 
weakness — of  others,  and  we  know  our  own. 
We  observe  in  ourselves — and  we  applaud  In 
others — a  careful  restraint  In  action.  We 
can  live  with  anger  in  word  as  long  as  it  is 
matched  by  caution  In  deed. 

Sixth,  men  ask  If  we  rely  on  guns  alone. 
Still  again  the  answer  Is  "No."  Prom  our 
Honolulu  meeting,  from  the  clear  pledge 
which  Joins  us  with  our  allies  In  Saigon, 
there  has  emerged  a  common  dedication  to 
the  peaceful  progress  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam— to  schools  for  their  children,  to  care 
for  their  health,  to  hope  and  bounty  for 
their  land. 

The  Vice  President  returned  today  from  his 
constructive  and  highly  successful  visit  to 
Saigon  and  other  capitels,  and  he  tells  me 
that  he  and  Ambassador  Lodge  have  found  a 
new  conviction  and  purpose  In  South  Viet- 
nam— for  the  battle  against  want  and  in- 
justice as  well  as  the  battle  against  ag- 
gression. 

So  the  pledge  of  Honolulu  will  be  kept, 
and  the  pledge  of  Baltimore  stands  open — 
to  help  the  men  of  the  North  when  they 
have  the  wisdom  to  be  ready. 

We  Americans  mvist  understand  how 
fundamental  is  the  meaning  of  this  second 
war — the  war  on  want.  I  talked  on  my  farm 
last  fall  with  Secretary  Freeman,  and  In  my 

office   last   week   with   Secretary   Gardner 

making,  over  and  over  again,  the  same  cen- 
tral point:  The  breeding  ground  of  war  Is 
human  misery.  If  we  are  not  to  flght  for- 
ever in  faraway  places — In  Europe,  or  the 
Par  Pacific,  or  the  Jungles  of  Africa,  or  the 
suburbs  of  Santo  Domingo,  then  we  must 
learn  to  get  at  the  roots  of  violence.  As  a 
nation,  we  must  magnify  our  struggle 
against  world  hunger  and  Illiteracy  and 
disease.  We  must  bring  hope  to  men  whose 
lives  now  end  at  twoscore  or  less.  Without 
that  hope — without  progress  in  this  war  on 
want — we  will  be  called  to  fight  again  and 
again,   as  we   must   today. 

Seventh,  men  ask  who  has  a  right  to  rule 
in  South  Vietnam.  Our  answer  there  is  what 
It  has  been  here  for  200  years:  The  people 
must  have  this  right — the  South  Vietnamese 
people — and  no  one  else.  Washington  will 
not  Impose  upon  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam a  government  not  of  their  choice. 
Hanoi  shall  not  Impose  upon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  a  government  not  of  their 
choice.  We  will  insist  for  ourselves  on  what 
we  require  from  Hanoi :  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  We  stand  for  self-determina- 
tion— ^for  free  elections — and  we  will  honor 
their  result. 

Eighth,  men  ask  If  we  are  neglecting  any 
hopeful  chance  of  peace.  And  the  answer 
is  "No."  A  great  servant  of  peace.  Secretary 
Rusk,  has  sent  the  message  of  peace  on 
every  wire  and  by  every  hand  to  every  con- 
tinent. A  great  pleader  for  peace,  Arthur 
Goldberg,  has  worked  at  home  and  abroad 
in  this  same  cause.  Their  undiscouraged 
efforts  will  continue.  How  much  wiser  it 
would  have  been,  how  much  more  compas- 
sionate toward  Its  own  people,  If  Hanoi  had 
come  to  the  bargaining  table  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  Then  the  7,000  Communist 
troops  who  have  died  In  battle  since  January 
1 — and  the  many  thousands  who  have 
been  wounded  in  that  same  period — could 
have  lived  at  peace  with  their  fellow  men. 
Today — as  then — Hanoi  has  the  opportunity 
to  end  the  Increasing  toll  the  war  Is  taking 
on  those  under  Its  command. 

Ninth,  some  ask  how  long  we  must  bear 
this  burden.  To  that  question — in  all  hon- 
esty— I  can  give  no  answer  tonight.  During 
the  Battle  of  Britain  when  that  nation  stood 
alone  In  1040,  Winston  Churchill  gave  no 
answer  to  that  question.  When  the  forces 
of  freedom  were  driven  from  the  Philippines, 
President  Roosevelt  could  not  and  did  not 
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name  the  date  we  would  return.  If  the 
aggressor  persists  in  Vietnam,  the  struggle 
may  be  long.  Otir  men  In  batUe  know  and 
accept  this  hard  fact.  We  who  are  at  home 
can  do  as  much.  There  is  no  computer  that 
can  tell  the  hour  and  day  of  peace,  but  we 
do  know  that  It  will  come  only  to  the  stead- 
fast— never  to  the  weak  in  heart. 

Tenth,  and  finally,  men  ask  If  It  Is  worth 
it.  I  think  you  know  the  answer.  It  is  the 
answer  that  Americans  have  given  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  wherever  American 
strength  has  been  pledged  to  prevent  ag- 
gression. The  contest  In  Vietnam  Is  con- 
fused and  hard,  and  many  of  its  forms  are 
new.  Yet  our  purpose  and  policy  are  tin - 
changed. 

Our  men  in  Vietnam  are  there  to  keep  a 
promise  made  X2  years  ago.  The  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  promised— as  Secretary  John 
Poster  Dulles  said  for  the  United  States— 
"that  an  attack  upon  the  treaty  area  would 
occasion  a  reaction  so  united,  so  strong,  and 
so  well  placed  that  the  aggressor  would  lose 
more  than  It  could  hope  to  gain."  But  we 
keep  more  than  a  specific  treaty  promise  in 
Vietnam.    We  keep  the  faith  for  freedom. 

PRESIDEKTS'   PLEDCEB 

Pour  Presidents  have  pledged  to  keep  that 
faith. 

The  first  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his 
state  of  the  Onion  message  25  years  ago.  He 
said:  "•  •  •  we  are  committed  to  the  propo- 
sition that  principles  of  morality  and  consid- 
erations for  our  own  security  will  never  per- 
mit us  to  acqtilesce  In  a  peace  dictated  by 
aggressors  and  sponsored  by  appeasers.  We 
know  that  enduring  peace  cannot  be  bought 
at  the  cost  of  other  people's  freedom." 

The  second  was  Harry  S.  Truman,  in  1947, 
at  a  hUtoric  tiu-nlng  point  In  the  history  of 
guerrilla  warfare — and  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  the  United  States.  These  were  his 
words : 

"I  believe  that  It  must  be  the  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

"I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  pec^les 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their  own 
way." 

The  third  was  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  In  his 
first  inaugural  address.  He  promised  this: 
"Realizing  that  common  sense  and  common 
decency  alike  dictate  the  futility  of  appease- 
ment, we  shall  never  try  to  placate  an  ag- 
gressor by  the  false  and  wicked  bargain  of 
trading  honor  for  security.  Americans.  In- 
deed, all  freemen,  remember  that  In  the 
final  choice  a  soldier's  pack  Is  not  so  heavy 
a  burden  as  a  prisoner's  chains." 

And  then  5  years  ago,  John  P.  Kennedy  on 
the  cold  bright  noon  of  his  first  day  In  office 
proclaimed : 

"Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americans — bom  In  this  century,  tempered 
by  war,  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter 
peace,  proud  of  otir  ancient  heritage — and 
unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  un- 
doing of  those  human  rights  to  which  this 
Nation  has  always  been  committed,  and  to 
which  we  are  committed  today  at  home  and 
around  the  world. 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  111,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

This  Is  the  American  tradition.  Built  In 
free  discussion,  proven  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields, rewarded  by  a  progress  at  home  that 
has  no  match  In  history.  It  beckons  us  for- 
ward now  to  the  work  of  peace  In  Vietnam. 

We  will  build  freedom  while  we  flght,  and 
we  will  seek  peace  every  day  by  every  hon- 
orable means.  But  we  will  persevere  along 
the  high  hard  road  of  freedom.  We  are  too 
old  to  be  foolhardy  and  too  young   to  be 
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tired — too   strong   for  f««r  and   too  deter- 
mined for  retre«.t. 

Each  evening  when  I  retire,  I  take  up— 
from  a  bedside  table — reporta  from  the  bat- 
tlefront  and  from  tbe  capitals  of  the  world. 
They  tell  me  how  oiir  men  have  fared  that 
day  In  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Vietnam.  They 
tell  me  what  hope  there  seems  to  be  that 
the  message  of  peace  will  be  heard,  and  this 
tragic  war  ended. 

I  read  of  Indlvldiial  acts  of  heroism — of 
dedicated  men  and  women  whose  valor 
matches  that  of  any  generation  that  has 
gone  before.  I  read  of  men  risking  their 
lives  to  save  others— of  men  giving  their  lives 
for  freedom. 

Always  among  these  reports  are  a  few 
letters  from  the  men  themselves. 

If  there  is  doubt  among  some  here  at  home 
about  our  purposes  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  find 
It  reflected  In  these  letters.  Our  soldiers,  our 
marines,  our  airmen,  our  sailors,  know  why 
they  are  In  Vietnam.  They  know — as  Ave 
Presidents  have  known — how  inseparably 
bound  together  are  America's  freedom  and 
the  freedom  of  her  friends  In  tbe  world. 

Tonight  I  ask  each  citizen  to  Join  me — In 
the  homes  and  meeting  plEu:e8  our  men  are 
fighting  to  keep  free  from  oppression — In  a 
prayer  for  their  safety. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  In  a  pledge  to  tbe 
cause  for  which  they  fight — the  cause  of 
human  freedom. 

I  ask  you  for  your  help — for  your  under- 
standing and  your  commitment — so  that  this 
united  people  may  show  forth  to  the  world 
that  America  has  not  ended  the  only  struggle 
worthy  of  man's  unceasing  sacrifice— tbe 
strug^e  to  be  free. 

ExmuT  8 

Thx  Tactics  of  a  Tsxtcx 

(By  Jack  D.  Forbes) 

To  one  degree  or  another  all  the  parties 
engaged  In  the  Vietnamese  civil  war  profess 
a  desire  for  peace,  and  yet  the  war  continues. 
In  part  this  Is  because  no  peace  proposals 
made  by  either  side  have  thus  far  Included 
guarantees  to  protect  the  Interests  of  all 
participants.  The  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  appear  to  de- 
sire conditions  very  unfavorable  to  the 
Saigon  Junta  and  the  United  States,  while 
the  latter  groups  appear  Intent  upon  the 
annihilation  or  disappearance  of  the  NLF. 
No  peace  can  be  arranged  until  conditions 
are  set  forth  which  recognize  the  Interests 
of  all  Vietnamese  factions,  including  tribal 
groups,  Buddhists,  and  neutralists. 

In  making  any  peace  proposal,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  all  parties  truly  desire  an  end 
to  hostilities,  providing  only  that  their  rela- 
tive posltloiu  of  strength  are  not  diminished 
by  the  immediate  postwar  stage  of  develop- 
ments. Any  serious  peace  proposal  must 
realistically  respect  that  condition. 

The  first  step  In  any  move  toward  peace 
would  be  the  recognition  by  the  United 
States  that  the  Vietnamese  war  Is  a  civil 
war,  that  the  several  most  interested  partic- 
ipants— NLP,  Buddhists,  tribesmen,  neutral- 
ists, Saigon  Junta  leaders.  North  Vietnamese, 
Catholics,  et  al. — deeerve  recognition  as  le- 
gitimately concerned  groups  and  that  no 
one  of  these  parties  can  pretend  to  speak 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  or  the  Vietnamese 
as  a  whole.  The  United  States  must  also 
face  the  qxilte  obvious  fact  that  the  Saigon 
Junta  has  no  claim  to  call  Itself  a  legltlmata 
government,  being  merely  tbe  end  result  of 
numerous  unconstitutional  selBures  of 
power.  It  has  no  more  claim  to  represent 
tbe  South  Vietnamese  people  than  does  the 
NLF  or  FULRO  (the  tribal  alliance).  In 
brief,  there  is  no  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam, but  rather  several  factions  engaged  In 
a  military-political  struggle.  And  the 
United  States  must  admit  that  It  U  the  only 
■Ignlflcant  non-Vletnamese  participant  In 
the  dvU  war  and  that  If  It  were  not  for  the 


VS.  Intervention   the  war  would  doubtless 
Involve  only  Vietnamese. 

Any  serious  peace  proposal  must,  I  be- 
lieve, rest  upon  the  following  principles:  (1) 
that  a  cease-fire  must  be  arranged  as  a  pre- 
condition for  real  negotiations  under  United 
Nations  supervision;  (3)  that  only  the 
United  Nations  can  properly  supervise  the 
transition  to  peace;  (3)  that  South  Vietnam 
will  have  to  be  under  International  control 
for  a  number  of  years  to  prevent  a  resump- 
tion of  the  civil  war  or  the  seizure  of  power 
by  one  faction:  and  (4)  that  all  interested 
parties  must  not  only  be  Involved  In  the 
peace  negotiations  but  must  be  provided 
with  face-saving  arrangements  which  will 
give  all  groups  the  opportunity  for  claiming 
a  moral  if  not  a  military  victory.  I  believe 
that  the  following  proposal  meets  these  con- 
ditions. 

A  cease  fire  should  immediately  be  ar- 
ranged, on  the  basis  of  existing  "fronts."  no 
matter  bow  complicated  the  boundaries  may 
be.  Second,  all  military  units  In  South  Viet- 
nam should  be  Immediately  placed  under 
United  Nations  command  and  all  non-Vlet- 
nameee  (principally  United  States)  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn under  United  Nations  supervision  ac- 
cording to  a  carefully  arranged  schedule. 

At  the  same  time  that  United  States,  North 
Vietnamese,  Australian  and  South  Korean 
troops  are  evacuated,  equivalent  numbers  of 
United  Nations  unlta,  derived  from  neutral- 
ist or  nonallned  nations,  should  be  Intro- 
duced. Once  all  foreign  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops  have  been  replaced,  a  coali- 
tion government  should  be  created,  repre- 
senting all  factions.  Including  tribal  groups 
and  non-Vietnamese  minorities.  As  soon  as 
conditions  are  appropriate,  within  perhaps 
6  months,  free  elections  should  be  held  un- 
der the  close  supervision  of  United  Nations 
authorities.  Proportional  representation  for 
all  parties  and  factions  should  be  guaran- 
teed, so  as  to  Insure  the  participation  of  all 
groups. 

The  United  Nations  forces  should  remain 
In  South  Vietnam  for  a  period  of  at  least  6 
years  subsequent  to  the  first  free  elections 
and  at  least  l  year  after  the  second  free  elec- 
tions In  order  to  giiarantae  that  no  powerful 
faction  violates  constitutional  giiarantees 
in  the  Intarlm.  Such  a  United  Nations 
presence  should  also  guarantee  full  freedom 
of  speech  and  political  activity. 

During  the  5-year  (minimum)  period  of 
United  Nations  supervision,  the  armed  forces 
of  all  South  Vietnamese  factions  should  be 
demobilized  and  replaced  by  a  minimum- 
sized  police  force  under  civilian  control. 
Likewise,  the  Mekong  River  project  (or  a 
similar  scheme  of  economic  development) 
should  be  implementad.  The  United  States 
should — as  It  easily  can — bear  much  of  the 
cost  of  both  the  UJJ.  operation  and  the  Me- 
kong project. 

Such  a  procedure  as  proposed  above  would, 
I  believe,  provide  adequate  protection  for  all 
factional  Interests.  It  would  avoid  further 
bloodshed  and  aUow  the  South  Vietnamese 
time  In  which  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tiny. It  would  make  full  use  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  only  agency  designed  to  settle 
a  conflict  such  as  exlsta  In  Vietnam.  Finally, 
it  would  set  a  precedent  for  United  Nations 
Interim  control  of  contested  regions  which 
might  well  be  useful  In  Laoe,  Korea,  Ger- 
many, and  elsewhere. 

glHXStT  4 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  18,  1966 J 
"But  'TWAS  a  Famoos  Victo«t" 
General  Wbeeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  two  groups  of  Senators 
that  "In  the  long  tarm,  we  can  achieve  mili- 
tary victory"  In  Vietnam.  But  President 
Johnson  has  said:  "We  know,  as  our  adver- 
saries should  also  know,  that  there  is  no 


purely  mUltary  solution  In  sight  for  either 
side."  " 

It  is  being  asked  here  and  abroad:  What 
is  American  policy?  The  American  mllltar? 
men.  on  the  whole,  believe  that  the  United 
States  can  and  should  achieve  what  thev 
caU  a  victory  In  Vietnam.  The  aim,  as  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  usually — but  not  always 

expressed  it.  Is  that  of  a  limited  war  proving 
that  the  United  States  cannot  and  will  nca 
be  driven  from  South  Vietnam.  However 
Secretary  McNamara  says  he  knows  of  no 
mUltary  expert  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  who  supporta  the  "enclave,"  or  limited 
strategy,  concept;  and  aftar  hearing  Gen 
Maxwell  Taylor's  testimony  yesterday.  Sena- 
tor FuiaaioHT  concluded  that  present  Ca 
policy  "logically  leads  to  unconditional  sur- 
render"  and  "to  unlimited  commitment." 

The  war  cannot  be  won  on  the  military 
front,  and  it  is  deceptive  to  let  Americana 
and  South  Vietnamese  believe  that  it  can 
Of  course,  the  United  States  has  the  man- 
power and  the  firepower  to  destroy  the  Viet- 
cong — but  only  by  destroying  all  of  South 
Vietnam  In  the  process. 

A  "victory"  that  kills  a  few  hundred  Vlet- 
cong  and  at  the  same  time  destroys  whole 
fertile  valleys  with  their  crops,  their  pitiful 
villages  and  hute  and  many  of  their  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children,  is  not  going 
to  "win"  the  war  In  Vietnam  for  anybody. 
Tet,  as  the  Times  correspondent  Nell  Shee- 
han  showed  In  a  vivid  description,  this  Is 
exactly  what  happened  In  Blnhdlnh  Prov- 
ince in  the  recent  massive  allied  sweep. 

No  one  wins  In  such  a  victory.  Everybody 
loses.  Multiply  the  experience  of  Blnhdlnh 
Province  a  hundred  times;  spread  it  over 
all  of  South  and  North  Vietnam,  and  what 
win  the  United  States  then  proudly  show  to 
the  world  and  to  history?  "A  famous 
victory"? 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  20,  1966) 

Washington:  Thx  Rusk  Docramx 

(By  James  Heston) 

Washinoton.  February  10. — Secretary  of 
Stata  Rusk  has  put  a  grim  doctrine  before 
the  people  of  this  country.  He  was  a  re- 
sponsive and  forthright  witness  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  It 
Is  Important  that  we  understand  what  he 
thinks  our  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
In  the  world. 

First,  In  Vietnam,  we  are  to  conunlt  to 
the  battle  whatever  Is  necessary  to  end  the 
aggression  and  bring  about  the  freedom  and 
security  of  South  Vietnam. 

What  this  means,  he  conceded,  depends 
primarily  on  what  the  enemy  commits  (the 
Chinese  committed  1  mllUon  men  to  the 
battle  in  Korea).  He  would  not  say  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  men  and  material  the 
United  States  would  send  to  Vietnam,  but 
he  stuck  to  his  proposition  that  we  would 
maintain  military  superiority  there  no  mat- 
ter how  long  It  took  to  stop  the  fighting. 

rusk's  oBJKcnvK 

This  objective.  It  should  be  noted,  was  not 
made  conditional  on  what  the  South  Viet- 
namese or  any  of  the  other  allies  contributed 
to  the  fighting.  There  is  no  longer  much 
talk  here  of  victory  depending  primarily  on 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  Mr.  Ruik 
discussed  the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam  as 
a  vital  American  Interest,  essential  to  our 
own  security  and  critical  to  all  the  other 
security  commltmenta  we  have  taken  to 
over  40  other  countries.  This  Is  a  formidable 
doctrine. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  State  gave  an  in- 
teresting Interpretation  of  America's  obliga- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization.  In  the  event  of  armed 
aggression  against  the  territory  covered  by 
that  treaty,  he  said.  America's  obligation  to 
oppose  the  aggression  did  not  depend  on  all 
the  members  agreeing  to  oppose  it,  but  it 
was  America's  duty  to  do  so  regardless  of 
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vhat  the  others  did  (which  !ln  Vietnam  is 
very  llttie).  ^ 

THX   AICKBICAN    COMlf  tntKNTS 

This  did  not  mean.  Secretary  Rusk  re- 
marked, that  the  United  States  was  obligat- 
ed to  oppose  Communist  agression  every- 
where In  the  world  or  that  we  were  going 
around  looking  for  flghto  to  put  down.  For 
txample,  we  did  not  oppoige  Communist 
China's  aggression  In  Tibet  or  the  Soviet 
Union's  aggression  In  Hungary,  for  we  bad 
not  taken  any  commitment  to  do  so,  but 
this  still  leaves  us  with  commltmenta  the  like 
of  which  no  sovereign  nation  ever  took  In  the 
blitory  of  the  world. 

For  the  United  States  Is  committed  to  op- 
pose Conununlst  aggression  all  along  the 
periphery  of  the  Communist  nations  from  the 
Korth  Cape  of  Norway  through  the  heart  of 
Europe  to  Greece  and  Turkey  (NATO) ;  along 
the  southern  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  (the  Elsenhower 
resolution ) ;  and  thence  through  southeast 
Asia  (SEATO)  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines,  Japan  and  Koreft,  And  If  you 
add  our  obligations  under  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  our  obtllgations  under 
the  United  Nations,  you  take  In  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Tbe  Riuk  doctrine  makes  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine or  the  Truman  doctrine  seem  rather 
cheap.  Monroe  limited  his  commltmenta  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Tnnhan  wanted  to 
oppose  communism  primarily  by  economic 
means.  And  even  John  Poster  Dulles,  who 
was  not  a  timid  man,  thoughit  each  alliance 
ibould  stand  on  Ita  own  terms  and  depend 
to  some  degree  on  what  the  t>ther  members 
of  the  alliance  did. 

But  the  Rusk  doctrine  draws  tio  distinction 
between  powerful  Industrial  democratic 
itates  in  Europe  and  weak  undemocratic 
states  In  Asia.  His  view  seems  to  be  that 
tbe  United  States  must  redeem  the  promises 
of  every  alliance  It  has  signed  regardless  of 
what  the  other  signatories  do,  and  that  fail- 
ure to  keep  everybody's  promise  In  one  alli- 
ance will  destroy  the  confident*  of  the  world 
In  all  other  alliances  we  hav^  signed. 

THAT   BLANK    CHXCK 

If  this  is  true.  It  Is  odd  th4t  most  of  our 
aUles  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  even  In 
Japan  are  critical  of  our  operations  In  Viet- 
nam, but  this  Is  the  thesis  Mr.  Rusk  placed 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

And  the  Interesting  thing  la  that  the  Sen- 
ators cannot  really  do  much  about  It.  which 
•ccounts  for  all  the  frustration  they  have 
demonstrated  on  the  TV  screens  In  the  last 
few  days.  For  In  the  moment!  of  crisis  dur- 
ing the  Conununlst  attack  oa  our  ships  in 
tl»  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  President  Johnson  asked 
for  a  blank  check  to  deal  with  aggression 
»U  over  southeast  Asia — Including  the  right 
to  use  any  force  "he"  deemed  necessary — 
»ad  once  he  had  published  that  request,  the 
Congress  had  no  choice  but  to  grant  It  to 
lUm  or — what  was  unthinkable — repudiate 
Wm  In  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

THE    SXNATX'S    DZLXMUA 

Nor  can  the  Senate  do  anything  to  take 
•wck  this  promise  under  present  clrcum- 
rtances.  If  Senator  Morsk  presses  his  reso- 
lution to  withdraw  the  Tonkla  Gulf  resolu- 
tion, obviously  few  If  any  Congressmen  are 
8<tog  to  vote  with  him  and  turn  their  backs 
on  the  200,000  Americans  now  fighting  In 
Vietnam. 

But  their  helplessness  merely  emphasizes 
««  transformation  that  has  taken  place  In 
American  and  world  politics.  The  President. 
«  ne  chooses  his  time  carefully,  can  obvl- 
'"•ly  get  almost  any  commitment  he  likes 
»<»»  the  Congress  In  the  moment  of  crisis, 
^  under  the  Rusk  doctrine,  we  are  then 
ooUgea  to  redeem  each  commitment,  re- 
2J^  of  what  the  other  parties  to  the 
•«"«hent  do,  or  risk  the  destruction  of  the 
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entire  system  of  American  alliances  created 
since  the  last  war. 

All  this  goes  well  beyond  Vietnam  In  space 
and  time,  Mr.  Rusk  has  asked  the  Senate  to 
contain  the  expansion  of  communism  all 
along  the  periphery  of  the  Communist  em- 
pire, by  force  of  arms  and  without  allies  if 
necessary,  and  the  Congress  cannot  oppose 
him  In  present  circumstances  without  oppos- 
ing ita  own  men  In  Vietnam,  which  It  ob- 
viously will  not  do. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  PoetJ 
Thx  Agnostic  Voice 
(By  Joseph  B^raft) 
One  voice.  It  seems  to  me,  has  been  missing 
from  the  clamor  over  whether  or  not  to  re- 
sume bombing  North  Vietnam.    It  Is  the  voice 
of  those  who  don't  know,  and  know  they 
don't  know — the  voice  of  the  agnoetlcs. 

Perhaps  above  all  others,  however,  the 
agnostic  voice  deserves  to  be  heard.  For 
while  dogmatic  assertions  are  expressed  In  all 
quarters  at  all  times,  the  fact  is  that  Ameri- 
can policy  In  Vietnam  is  largely  grounded  on 
hunches,  guesses,  prejudices,  and  assump- 
tions— on  propositions  that  are  unknown 
and  unknowable,  untested  and  untestable. 

For  example,  there  Is  the  assumption  that 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  or  Vletcong 
Insurgent  movement,  U  the  pure  puppet  of 
the  Hanoi  government  In  North  Vietnam. 
To  hear  the  Secretary  of  State  teU  It.  no 
doubt  on  that  score  can  evep  be  admitted. 
But  the  U.S.  Government  knows  next  to 
nothing  about  the  politics  of  the  Vleteong. 
Systematic  Investigation  was  not  even  begun 
until  late  last  summer.  The  study  that  re- 
sulted offers  no  explanation  of  why  the  Vlet- 
cong changed  Its  secretary  general  three 
times  In  less  than  a  year— a  critical  develop- 
ment. It  does  not  Indicate  why  the  admit- 
tedly Communist  element  of  the  front,  the 
People's  Revolutionary  Party  was  not  set  up 
until  1962,  or  why  It  was  set  up  then— an- 
other critical  development.  It  asserta  that 
the  secretary  general  of  the  Communist  wing 
of  the  front  is  a  man  who  has  been  for  the 
last  3  years  In  Algiers — a  manifest  absurdity. 
A  second  assumption  In  Washington  Is 
that  there  Is  no  Interest  In  negotiating  on 
the  part  of  the  Hanoi  government.  That 
view  is  now  supplemented  by  confident  as- 
sertions that  such  experienced  and  Western- 
oriented  leaders  as  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  have  lost  power 
to  a  Chinese-oriented  hard-liner— Le  Duan 
the  secretary  general  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Communist  Party. 

But  that  whole  story  finds  Ita  source  In 
an  English  scholar.  P.  j.  Honey.  Mr.  Honey 
has  been  out  of  North  Vietnam  for  years.  He 
has  argued  that  since  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  a  clever 
fellow  who  would  not  work  his  country  Into 
a  box,  and  that  since  North  Vietnam  is  now 
plainly  In  a  bad  box.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  cannot 
possibly  be  running  the  coimtry.  That 
theory,  even  If  it  had  a  respectable  base  In 
logic.  Is  at  least  put  Into  question  by  several 
visitors  who  have  seen  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in  Hanoi 
during  the  last  2  months. 

As  to  the  notion  that  Le  Duan  Is  a  Chinese- 
oriented  hard-liner.  It  U  pure  speculation. 
It  U  matched  by  an  equally  Justified  specula- 
tion that  Le  Duan  takes  a  middle  position 
between  those  In  Hanoi  who  look  toward 
Moscow  and  those  who  look  toward  Pelplng. 
Still  a  third  Washington  assumption  Is  that 
the  Vietnamese  struggle  Is  a  first  step  In  a 
long-range  Communist  Chinese  program  for 
world  domination.  In  support  of  that  view 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and.  following  his 
lead.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  have 
cited  as  the  "Chinese  Meln  Kampf"  a  long 
article  on  strategic  doctrine  written  by  the 
Chinese  defense  minister,  Lin  Plao,  last  fall. 
But  as  a  recent  study  of  the  article  by  the 
Rand  Corp.  indicates,  the  Lin  Plao  statement 
can  be  read  as  a  move  by  Pelplng  to  wash  Ita 
hands  of  the  Vietnamese  war.    And  to  me. 


at  least,  there  are  Indications  both  In  the  Un 
Plao  statement  and  In  the  Important  speech 
made  recently  by  the  political  director  of  the 
Chinese  army,  Hsiao  Hua,  that  the  true  point 
at  Issue  Is  a  struggle  between  Hanoi  and  Pelp- 
lng for  control  over  the  Vletcong. 

It  may  be.  of  course,  that  all  the  ruling 
official  assumptions  In  Washington  are  right. 
But  that  Is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that 
they  rest  on  a  foundation  of  guesswork.  This 
country  cannot  be  certain,  or  even  close  to 
certain,  about  any  of  the  central  poUtical 
relations  on  the  other  side. 

In  this  circumstance,  agnosticism  seems  to 
me  a  healthy  state  of  mind.  And  If  It  does 
not  solve  the  question  whether  or  not  to 
bomb.  It  suggests  the  wisdom  of  caution; 
of  not  moving  except  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary; of  a  modest  no-lose,  as  against  an 
ambitious  win;  strategy;  of  small  steps  by 
small  things. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  PostJ 
The  PRzsmxNT  and  Gxi^xbai.  Kt 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
The  Honolulu  meeting  has  a  critical  bear- 
ing on  the  attempta  to  bring  about  some  kind 
of  negotiation.  There  are  several  parallel  at- 
tempta now  underway — by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  by  the  Pope, 
by  a  group  of  unallned  governmente,  as  weU 
as  various  private  diplomatic  explorations. 
The  status  and  the  role  of  the  Vletcong  or 
as  It  calls  Itself,  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  in  the  negotiations  Is  tbe  key  prob- 
lem which  must  be  solved  In  order  that  any 
kind  of  talks  can  begin.  For  Inasmuch  as 
the  Vletcong  Is  In  military  control  of  a  large 
part  of  South  Vietnam,  a  peace  cannot  be 
negotiated  if  the  Vletcong  does  not  partic- 
ipate m  the  negotiations. 

There  are.  I  understand,  under  considera- 
tion two  formulae  for  deaUng  with  the  Vlet- 
cong. One  Is  that  a  reconvened  Geneva  Con- 
ference should  consist  of  the  five  great 
powers— China,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States,  Prance,  and  Great  Britain,  plus  repre- 
sentatives Of  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, plus  two  delegations  from  South 
Vietnam,  one  representing  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  the  other  the  Vletcong.  This 
formula  reflecte  the  actual  military  situation. 
For  there  are  In  being  two  powers  In  South 
Vietnam.  Neither  can  be  Ignored  In  the  mak- 
ing of  peace. 

This  formula  has  been  vetoed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  because  It  refuses  to  give  the  Vlet- 
cong any  recognition  as  a  government.  There 
Is  now  under  consideration,  therefore,  a  sec- 
ond formula.  The  reconvened  Geneva  Con- 
ference would  consist  of  the  Big  Five,  the  two 
governmente  In  Hanoi  and  Saigon,  plus  a 
delegation  from  the  Vleteong.  It  may  be  as 
Ambassador  Harrlman  seemed  to  suggest  In 
a  radio  Interview  on  Sunday,  that  thU  for- 
mula would  be  acceptable  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  would  be  very  good  news  indeed 
U  it  were  also  acceptable  to  the  other  gov- 
ernmente concerned. 

In  any  event,  since  we  are  Informed  that 
no  new  Important  military  decisions  are  being 
taken  In  Honolulu,  the  most  Important  thing 
we  need  to  know  U  what  understanding  the 
President  reaches  with  General  Ky  about 
the  format  of  the  negotiations  which  we  have 
asked  the  U.N.  to  promote.  The  fanfare  of 
the  reception  could  mean  that  the  President 
has  decided  to  commit  this  country  to  liqui- 
date the  Vletcong  and  to  establish  undis- 
puted rtUe  by  General  Ky  or  his  successors 
over  all  of  South  Vietnam.  But  it  might  also 
conceivably  mean  that  the  President  Is  talk- 
ing turkey  with  General  Ky  and  Is  telling 
him  to  get  ready  for  the  readjustment  of 
U.S.  poUcy  In  accordance  with  the  real  miU- 
tary  proepecta  In  Vietnam. 

What,  in  short,  has  General  Ky  been  prom- 
ised? That  Is  the  question  which  wUl  have 
to  be  answered  if  the  American  people  do 
indeed  have  the  right  to  know  what  they 
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are  fighting  for  and  what  kind  of  war  they 
are  involved  In. 

The  President's  speech  of  welcome  to  the 
two  Vietnamese  leaders  was  ful^  of  righteous 
Indignation  and  scorn  for  tho^e  of  us  who 
still  adhere  to  the  long-established  American 
military  doctrine,  followed  by  every  President 
until  Lyndon  Johnson,  that  we  must  refrain 
from  becoming  Involved  in  a  land  war  fought 
predominantly  by  Americans  against  Asians 
on  the  Asian  Continent.  They  believe,  as 
Winston  Churchill  la  reported  to  have  said, 
that  we  must  not  jump  Into  the  water  to 
fight  the  sharks. 

Even  General  MacArtbur,  who  fought  the 
Korean  land  war.  Insisted  repeatedly  that  the 
old  American  doctrine  was  sound.  This  was 
also  the  view  of  General  Rldgway  and  of 
General  Gavin,  and  of  their  Commander  In 
Chief,  President  Elsenhower.  No  one  needs 
to  be  abashed  because  he  adheres  to  this 
doctrine.  Nor  need  he  refrain  from  pointing 
out  that  what  Is  going  on  in  Vietnam  has 
been  demonstrating  that  the  doctrine  Is 
Bound. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  Is  a  good 
historian  when  he  says  that  those  who  are 
looking  for  ways  to  liquidate  as  humanely 
and  honorably  as  possible  what  has  proven 
to  be  a  gigantic  mistake  "belong  to  a  group 
that  has  always  been  blind  to  'experience 
and  deaf  to  hope."  The  historical  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  that  thoee  who  think  the  Presi- 
dent Is  mistaken  base  their  conviction  on  a 
reading  of  the  history  of  our  era,  particularly 
on  the  relations  between  the  Western  white 
governments  and  the  peoples  of  Asia.  In 
this  historical  perspective  It  is  Lyndon  John- 
son who  has  broken  not  only  with  the  old 
American  wisdom  but  also  with  the  new 
knowledge  of  the  world  as  It  is. 

"We  cannot  accept  their  logic,"  said  the 
President,  "that  tyranny  10,000  miles  away 
Is  not  tyranny  to  concern  us."  The  Presi- 
dent's critics  are  not  saying  that  tyranny 
10,000  miles  away  does  not  concern  us.  They 
are  saying  that  we  cannot  and  should  not 
set  up  alone  as  Judges,  juries,  and  policemen 
wherever  there  Is  tyranny  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  They  are  saying  that  we  have  enough 
to  do  within  the  undoubted  areas  of  our  vital 
Interests  in  Europe  and  in  this  hemisphere 
and  in  the  Pacific  and  that  we  should  not 
pretend  to  omnipotence  and  omniscience. 

The  President's  hot  and  unexamined  gen- 
eralities are  a  moral  commitment  to  endless 
criisadlng  in  all  the  continents.  As  one  who 
baa  never  been  an  isolationist  or  a  pacifist, 
I  am  dismayed  by  the  exaggerations  and  gen- 
eralizations which  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
out  of  the  great  debate  about  isolation. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Feb.  1, 
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Thz  PaxsmKNT's  Sxabch  fob  Pxacx 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  resumption  of  bombing  In  North  Viet- 
nam is  not  a  surprise,  indeed  It  has  been  In- 
evitable since  the  diplomatic  content  of  the 
peace  offensive  was  set.  Por  on  neither  side 
has  there  been  any  overt  effort  to  find  the 
terms  of  a  truce  which  reflect  correctly  the 
actual  military  situation.  On  both  sides 
there  has  been  some  suggestion  of  EOftening 
the  demands  a  little.  But  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  our  adversaries  remains  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Vletcong  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
our  basic  objective,  as  articulated  repeatedly 
by  Secretary  Rusk.  U  the  liquidation  of  the 
Vletcong  and  the  ascendancy  of  General  Ky 
and  his  successors  In  Saigon. 

The  whole  worldwide  attempt  to  end  the 
fighting  by  negotiations  is  stalled  on  this 
disparity.  The  essential  fact  about  the  con- 
flict of  alms  Is  that  each  side  has  a  political 
objective  which  la  beyond  its  military  capac- 
ity. Insofar  as  Hanoi,  and  more  certainly 
Peiplng,  are  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
the  VS.  forces  before  there  Is  a  political 
settlement  In  Indochina,  they  are  demanding 


more  than  they  have  the  military  power  to 
achieve.  The  United  States  is  able  to  stand 
fast  and  hold  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  insofar  as  we  are  tied 
to  Secretary  Rusk's  objectives,  to  defeat  and 
eliminate  the  Vletcong.  to  keep  the  2,800 
villages  permanently  secured  against  the 
Vletcong.  and  to  create  a  government  in  Sai- 
gon that,  without  being  an  American  colonial 
government,  is  the  ruler  ol  the  whole  of 
South  Vietnam — Insofar  as  these  are  our 
purposes  In  Vietnam,  we  are  fighting  a  war 
which  Is  far  beyond  our  or  anyone  else's 
military  and  political  capacity. 

The  search  for  peace,  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent rededlcated  himself  as  he  announced 
the  end  of  the  bombing  pause,  will  succeed 
or  fall  as  we  and  they  bring  war  alms  Into 
balance  with  military  capacity.  This  will 
certainly  not  be  done  simultaneously  by  both 
sides.  But  If  one  sloe  makes  the  first  move, 
it  win  be  difficult  for  the  other  not  to  follow 
suit. 

Thus,  If  Hanoi  aays  clearly,  what  It  has 
hinted  at  vaguely,  that  the  American  forces 
need  not  withdraw  before  negotiations  bring 
about  an  agreed  settlement,  it  would  be 
difficult.  Indeed  Impossible  in  the  long  run, 
for  the  administration  to  deny  that  the  Vlet- 
cong must  In  fact  be  a  principal  party  to  a 
negotiated  truce. 

It  is  also  within  our  power  to  break  the 
deadlock  which  haa  caused  the  peace  of- 
fensive to  fail.  And  as  we  are  the  stronger 
power,  the  more  invulnerable,  it  Is  both 
our  duty  and  our  Interest  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. No  one.  I  suppose,  imagines  any  longer 
that  the  deadlock  can  be  broken  by  bombing, 
by  a  little  bombing  or  by  a  lot  of  bombing. 
And  there  are  few  observers  of  the  war  who 
think  that  the  deadlock  can  be  broken  by 
doubling  or  tripling  our  forces.  The  way  to 
break  the  deadlock  Is  to  adopt  a  military 
strategy  which,  because  It  has  a  limited  ob- 
jective, can  be  made  to  prevail  by  limited 
means.  Thus,  when  and  if  we  move  to  a 
holding  strategy,  we  shall  have  revised  and 
reduced  our  war  alms  to  something  more 
modest  but  more  credible  than  Mr.  Rusk's 
unattainable  pursuit  of  the  Independence 
of  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam  under  Gen- 
eral Ky  and  his  successors  in  Saigon. 

I  regard  both  the  bombing  pause  and  the 
resumption  of  the  bombing  as  irrevelant  to 
the  real  problem,  which  is  how  to  make  a 
truce  which  is  consistent  with  the  military 
realities.  Some  will  say  that  by  more  and 
bigger  bombing  and  by  a  big  buildup  of 
troops  we  shall  be  able  to  change  the  military 
realities  In  our  favor.  Experience  and  the 
history  of  this  wretched  war  are  against  that 
hope.  For  the  forces  against  us  can  be  in- 
creased indefinitely,  and  the  notion  of  a  de- 
cisive military  superiority  over  the  land 
powers  of  Asia  is  a  dangerous  fantasy. 

(From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Feb.  17.  19««1 
Nrw  Light  on  U.S.  Policy — Genekal  Tatlo* 

Sats  Aim  Is  To  Compix  Acceptancx  or  a 

Fkex  South  Vietnam 

(By  Max  Frankel) 

Washinoton,  February  17. — Gen.  Marwell 
D.  Taylor  brought  out  in  public  today  what 
other  high  officials  here  have  made  Increas- 
ingly plain  in  private — namely  that  the  U.S. 
terms  for  peace  In  Vietnam  are  much  stlffer 
than  the  offer  of  "unconditional"  negotia- 
tions has  Implied.  Though  caught  up  In 
a  debate  with  some  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  about  whether 
the  administration's  goals  were  "limited"  or 
"unlimited."  General  Taylor  left  little  doubt 
about  what  thoee  goals  are.  He  said  the 
United  States  could,  should  and  would 
achieve  military  and  political  successes  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  force  the  Communists 
to  accept  an  Independent  and  non-Com- 
munist South  Vietnam. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  never 
wavered   In   the  pursuit  of  that  objective. 


Nor  has  it  said  anything  to  contradict  the 
retired  general's  assertion  that  his  personal 
testimony  was  wholly  consistent  with  official 
policy. 

Many  observers  and  diplomats  here  awl 
abroad,  however,  have  misinterpreted  the  ad- 
ministration's offer  to  negotiate  as  an  offer 
to  compromise  with  the  Vletcong  in  South 
Vietnam.  General  Taylor's  testimony  should 
have  made  it  clear  that  such  a  compromlM 
Is  not  anticipated  here. 

That  clarification  was  explicitly  recognized 
at  the  end  of  the  long  hearing  today  by 
Senator  J.  M.  Fulbricht,  the  committee 
chairman.  The  Arkansas  Democrat  said  it 
seemed  to  him,  in  the  language  of  the  Ozarks 
that  the  United  Stetes  intended  to  apply 
the  pressure  until  the  Communists  "holler 
enuff." 

He  said  he  wished  Instead  that  the  admin- 
istration was  ready  to  deal  with  its  principal 
adversary,  the  Vletcong,  to  seek  "a  com- 
promise to  stop  the  slaughter"  and  to  give 
up  the  policy  of  waging  a  war  that  can  end 
only  "If  all  the  Vletcong  would  go  home  and 
go  north." 

THK    BASIC    question 

General  Taylor  did  not  dispute  this  sum- 
mation of  the  essence  of  the  argument  be- 
tween the  administration  and  its  critics.  If 
the  Vletcong  would  in  fact  go  home  and 
stop  trying  to  take  over  South  Vietnam,  he 
said,  they  could  at  least  obtain  "compensa- 
tion"— presumably  In  economic  aid  to  North 
Vietnam.  But  his  basic  reply  was  a  question 
"How  do  you  compromise  the  freedom  of  16 
million  South  Vietnamese  people?" 

Compromise  has  had  no  appeal  here  be- 
cause the  administration  concluded  long  ago 
that  the  non-Communist  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  could  not  long  survive  In  a  Saigon 
coalition  with  Communists.  It  Is  for  that 
reason — and  not  because  of  an  excessively 
rigid  sense  of  protocol— that  Washington  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  deal  with  the  Vlet- 
cong or  to  recognize  them  as  an  Independent 
political  force. 

It  has  offered  to  consider  the  VIetcong'i 
"views"  In  negotiations  and  even  to  let  the 
Vletcong  sit  in  the  delegation  of  North  Viet- 
nam, whose  agents  it  says  they  are.  Wash- 
ington's purpose  at  such  negotiations  would 
be  to  ratify  the  end  of  the  Communist  threat 
to  South  Vietnam  and  not  to  compromise  on 
the  basis  of  the  existing  mlllUry  balance. 

As  General  Taylor  reiterated,  the  admin- 
istration believes  the  Communists  have  not 
been  hurt  sufficiently  on  the  battlefield  to 
enter  Into  the  kind  of  negotiations  that  have 
been  offered.  Privately,  officials  here  agree 
with  this  presumed  Communist  assessment. 
They  believe  the  Communists  would  now 
negotiate  or  give  up  only  If  they  were  pre- 
pared to  honor  the  potential  force  that  the 
United  States  can  bring  to  bear. 

As  General  Taylor  also  made  clear,  even  the 
potential  American  military  might  Is  not 
enough  to  assure  success.  Force  on  the 
ground  must  be  used  to  put  the  Communists 
Into  a  "highly  unfavorable"  situation  In 
South  Vietnam,  he  said,  while  force  In  the 
air  Is  used  to  Inflict  Increasing  loss  and  pain 
In  North  Vietnam. 

NEED  roa   VIABLE   REGIME 

In  addition,  he  emphasized,  the  United 
States  must  construct  a  reasonably  viable 
and  stable  government  In  South  Vietnam 
and  demonstrate  a  determination  at  home 
to  see  the  ptruggle  through. 

The  general  said  he  was  convinced  that 
when  all  four  conditions  were  met.  North 
Vietnam  would  have  been  brought  to  the 
point  where  It  was  willing  to  talk.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  talks,  he  stressed,  would  be  to 
"free  South  Vietnam  from  the  Vletcong"  and 
the  essential  Ingredient  Is  to  "have  them  lo 
beaten  they'd  be  glad  to  come  In  and  accept 
an  amnesty." 

These  goals  are  not  only  "limited"  but 
realistic,  the  general  contended,  although  be 
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would  not  be  pinned  down  txn  the  number 
of  American  troops  that  might  have  to  be- 
come involved.  The  present  305,000  are  not 
enough,  be  saM,  and  800,000  >rptUd  be  "fan- 
tastic" and  unnecessary. 

It  is  the  realism  of  this  4«teesment  that 
troubled  most  of  the  admlnlaCratlon's  critics 
on  the  committee.  They  fear  that  no  limits 
to  the  American  Involvement  are  in  sight 
and  that  it  could  lead  to  an  eVen  more  costly 
mx  with  Communist  China.  Some  seek 
more  precise  estimates  of  the  ultimate  cost. 
while  others  would  prefer  a  reduction  of  the 
objectives — In  other  words,  a  compromise  on 
the  basis  of  present  mllltar)r  and  political 
itrength. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  I 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  hope  that  other  Senators 
desiring  to  speak  on  this  eubject  would 
make  themselves  available  to  discuss  it. 
I  realize  the  difflculty  of  bHnglng  Sena- 
tors In,  particularly  those  v<rho  have  gone 
home  in  the  snow,  at  thl$  time  of  the 
evening.  I  had  hoped  that)  at  least  until 
7  o'clock  this  evening,  those  who  wanted 
to  discuss  the  resolution  would  discuss  it. 
I  was  about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  try  to  send  word  to  all  those 
desirous  of  making  spee(ihes  that  we 
would  appreciate  It  if  they  would  come 
and  get  their  speeches  madk 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Preslpjent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.!    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  wiling  to  tender 
my  Judgment  and  the  information  I  have 
received,  but  it  is  certainly  not  informa- 
tion involving  all  Senators ;  it  is  informa- 
tion, apparently  involving  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  bill,  or  think  they  wish  to 
make  some  qualifying  statements  before 
they  vote  on  it,  that  none  of  those  are 
ready  to  make  any  speeches  tonight,  but 
that  they  will  be  here  to  mtike  speeches 
tomorrow.  I  do  not  think,  unless  there 
are  some  in  favor  of  the  bill  who  wish 
to  make  speeches,  that  wq  will  be  very 
successful  in  getting  any  ipore  speeches 
tonight. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  we  will.  My  only  feeling 
about  the  matter  is — and  I  ido  not  expect 
to  vote  tonight^that  I  would  like  to  get 
the  speeches  made;  and  to  I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  let  the  clerk  call  the  roll, 
and  while  he  is  doing  it,  undertake  to 
ascertain  if  any  Senators  desirous  of 
making  speeches  are  ready  tio  make  them. 

I  would  urge  Senators  iwho  wish  to 
««ak  to  make  their  speechps,  so  that  we 
6an  proceed  to  a  vote.  They  have  been 
on  notice  now  for  at  least  17  days  that 
wus  matter  was  going  to  be  before  the 
*nate.  We  have  had  at  least  7  days  of 
flwate.  There  have  been  7  days  that 
nave  Intervened  in  between,  when  Sena- 
ton  had  time  to  prepare  their  speeches; 
«nd  I  would  hope  that  those  who  wish  to 
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make  speeches  would  come  and  make 
them. 

So  I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  for  one 
moment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  plead  with  the  Sen- 
ator to  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
snowstorm,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and 
the  fact  that  there  are  still  several  Sen- 
ators who  desire  to  make  speeches  who 
were  not  advised  that  we  might  be  held 
in  late  tonight, 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
custom  of  the  majority  leader  in  this  re- 
gard, and  express  the  very  friendly  hope 
that  he  will  be  willing  to  adjourn  the 
Senate  now,  and  come  back  in  tomorrow. 
If  he  wishes  to  come  back  earlier  to- 
morrow, that  is  aJl  right,  but 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  plan 
earlier  than  usual.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  hope  to 
make  some  progress  with  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  tomorrow;  it  is  my 
thought  that  we  might  make  some  head- 
way there,  even  if  we  fail  to  do  so  here. 

I  am  on  notice  that  a  request  to  permit 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  meet  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session  would  also  meet 
with  objection  and,  therefore,  I  do  not 
propose  that  the  Senate  come  in  until 
noon  tomorrow;  but,  I  am  merely  trying 
to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  Senators 
available  who  desire  to  make  speeches 
and  put  themselves  on  record  on  this 
matter.  If  none  are  available,  then  we 
will  adjourn  and  meet  tomorrow. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  cooperate  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  I  was  off  the  floor. 
I  had  to  go  over  to  my  oflBce  for  a  manu- 
script-judging program.  I  am  one  of 
three  judges  on  projects  for  some  honors; 
but  while  I  was  there.  I  got  in  touch  with 
two  Senators  who  I  know  are  going  to 
speak  on  the  bill.  I  asked  each  one  of 
them  if  there  was  any  chance  of  their 
making  speeches  tonight,  and  both  told 
me  that  they  had  not  gotten  them  "out 
of  the  typewriter"  yet.  Therefore,  they 
cannot  possibly  make  them  until  tomor- 
row. Of  course,  I  can  speak  only  for 
those  two  Senators.  They  will  be  given 
tomorrow.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
others,  I  believe  that  the  Senator  will 
find — as  I  told  him  earlier— that  the 
speeches  will  probably  all  be  delivered  by 
late  Tuesday,  and  the  Senate  can  begin 
to  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  predicted  some  time 
ago,  if  I  recall  correctly,  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  able  to  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure this  week.  I  know  that  he  made  that 
prediction  in  good  faith.  I  am  sure  that 
he  will,  in  all  probability,  conclude  the 
speeches  he  wishes  to  make  on  the  sub- 
ject this  week. 

However,  I  cannot  bind  other  Senators. 
They  are  entitled  to  come  in  and  be 
heard,  make  their  views  available  for  the 
Record,  explain  how  they  will  vote  and 
why  they  will  vote,  and  how  they  believe 
others  should  vote. 

I  am  therefore  merely  going  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  In  order  that 


anyone  who  might  wish  to  make  a  speech 
will  be  able  to  make  it.  If  a  Senator  has^ 
by  this  time,  managed  to  get  his  speedi 
"out  of  the  typewriter."  we  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  he  would  come  on  over  and 
make  it.  Therefore.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  reasons,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  made  the  effort  to  determine 
if  there  are  any  other  Senators  who  de- 
sire to  make  speeches  tonight  and  are 
available  to  make  them.  My  best  infor- 
mation is  that  no  one  is  available  to  make 
speeches  this  evening. 

I  would  hope  that  one  of  these  days 
we  could  find  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  Senators  who  wish  to  make  speeches 
and  ask  the  leadership  to  hold  up  the 
Nation's  business  because  they  are  not 
ready,  when  we  have  given  them  more 
than  21/2  weeks  to  get  prepared.  Fur- 
ther, I  would  hope,  one  of  these  days, 
that  we  could  work  out  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  so  that 
we  would  not  have  requests  by  Senators 
that  the  Senate  not  vote  because  they 
have  made  commitments  in  their  States, 
or  elsewhere,  and  carmot  be  In  the  Cham'- 
ber  at  the  time  of  voting  on  a  very  im- 
portant matter. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  one  an- 
swer to  the  latter  problem  would  be  that 
we  might  agree  to  a  modification  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  so  that,  let  us  say, 
on  5  days  out  of  the  year  a  Senator  could, 
by  unanimous  consent,  have  a  live  pair 
arranged,  so  that  he  could  be  absent, 
and  the  person  who  agreed  to  give  him 
the  live  pair  could  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  both  he  and  the  absentee  Sena- 
tor be  paired  and  be  recorded  as  voting, 
rather  than  being  recorded  as  not  voting. 

If  that  could  be  done,  It  would  expedite 
the  work  of  the  Senate.  It  would  be 
convenient  to  Senators  and  would  help 
the  Senate  get  on  with  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness. It  would  also  greatly  reduce  the  re- 
quests upon  Members  of  this  body,  par- 
ticularly at  the  leadership  level,  to  keep 
the  Senate  In  session  because  they  could 
not  be  in  the  Chamber  for  a  particular 
vote  and  did  not  wish  anything  to  happen 
until  they  got  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  Senators 
make  these  commitments  and  wish  to  be 
present  and  recorded  as  voting.  We 
should,  in  my  Judgment,  seek  to  restore 
respectability  to  the  live  pair  as  it  existed 
in  the  Senate  30  years  ago.  We  should 
also  seek  to  restore  some  of  our  fine  old 
traditions,  and  establish  new  ones,  in 
order  to  carry  on  more  efficiently  the 
Nation's  business. 

My  thought  would  be  that,  if  we  could 
arrange  it  so  that — without  abusing  the 
privilege — If  a  Senator  could  not  be  pres- 
ent, he  could  be  recorded  as  voting 
rather  than  as  not  voting,  by  unanimous 
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consent  of  the  Senate,  It  would  very 
much  expedite  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
Senators  who  are  still  dlqpoeed  to  make 
speeches,  although  they  are  not  prepared 
to  make  them  at  this  time,  I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONnRMA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  24,  1966: 

Pkdkral  Pown  ComnssiON 

Lee  C.  White,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commiaslon  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  June  23,  1970. 

EmmoiTKBMTAL  Scuhcs  SBBvma 
ADitnnvnuTioN 

The  nomlnatione  beginning  Clinton  D. 
tJpham,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  John 
K.  Callahan,  Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoNoaBssioNAL  Rxcokd  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1986. 

Ik  thk  CoAvr  Quakd 

The  nominations  beginning  David  Oerah- 
owitz.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Charles 
R.  Polly,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  CoNoacsaioNAi,  Rxc- 
OKO  on  February  18, 1066. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Clarence  W.  Cranford.  DJD., 
Calvary  Baptist  Church.  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

"For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the 
tnow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not 
thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and 
maketh  it  brir^g  forth  and  hud.  that  it 
may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread 
to  the  eater;  to  shall  My  word  be  ttiat 
goeth  forth  out  of  My  mouth."  saith  the 
Lord.— Isaiah  55:  10-11. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  as  the 
snow  settles  upon  the  earth,  so  Thy  word 
can  settle  in  our  minds  and  hearts. 
Grant,  O  God,  that  as  that  word  pene- 
trates our  thinking,  it  may  bring  forth 
the  fruit  of  wise  decisions  and  right 
actions. 

We  thank  Thee  today  for  him  who, 
over  the  last  several  years,  has  led  this 
body  so  often  in  prayer.  We  thank  Thee 
for  his  witness  and  continuing  influence. 
Orant  Thy  blessing  upon  his  loved  ones. 
May  they  be  comforted  by  th^  memo- 
ries of  his  life,  and  by  their  hope  for  the 
life  to  come. 

We  pray  for  the  Nation  for  whom  he 
prajred  so  often.  We  love  our  Nation, 
Lord.  We  thank  Thee  for  its  ideal  of 
"liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  We  con- 
fess we  have  not  fully  achieved  the 
Ideal,  but,  O  God,  keep  us  always  moving 


in  that  direction.  May  no  selfishness  on 
our  part,  or  lack  of  tmderstanding.  keep 
us  from  working  for  our  Nation's  wel- 
fare. We  pray  for  Thy  name's  sake. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FEIOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  with  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  8.  251,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  con- 
currence of  the.  House  is  requested. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  pursuant  to  title  46, 
United  States  Code,  section  1126c,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Prouty 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  pursuant  to  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  section  194(a),  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Bass  and  Mr.  Pearson  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 


COMPENSATION  OP  TEACHERS  AND 
TEACHING  POSITIONS  UNDER  THE 
DEFENSE     DEPARTMENT     OVER- 
SEAS   TEACHERS   PAY   AND   PER- 
SONNEL PRACTICES  ACT 
Mr.    UDALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  6845)  to 
correct  inequities   with   respect  to   the 
basic    compensation    of    testchers    and 
teaching   positions   under   the   Defense 
Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and 
Personnel  Practices  Act,  and  disagree  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  and  re- 
quest a  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
MmtRAY,  Morrison,  Udall,  Corbktt,  and 
Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 


PROPER  LAND  USE  PROMISES 
LAST[NG  BENEFIT 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addi'ess  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  urban  and  Industrial 
area  around  Atlanta,  we  have  come  to 
appreciate  the  Importance  of  wise  land 
use  planning  to  protect  the  community's 
valuable  soil  and  water  resources,  and 
for  the  long-term  benefit  of  investors  in 
the  Atlanta  economy. 
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The  Atlanta  region  is  experiencing  the 
same  land  use  problems  as  those  found  in 
other  dynamic  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
Nation.  The  answers  to  these  problems 
are  much  the  same  everywhere.  They 
are  based  on  proper  evaluation  of  the 
soils;  following  through  with  devel<^. 
ment  programs  that  the  pcuticular  type 
of  soil  will  adequately  support;  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  protect  against 
erosion  from  land  imder  development 
and  stabilizing  the  soil  immediately  fol- 
lowing development. 

Local  governments,  institutions,  and 
urban  and  industrial  developers  in  the 
Atlanta  region  have  wisely  sought,  and 
have  received,  expert  help  from  qualified 
soil  and  water  conservation  technicians 
in  planning  the  best  possible  use  of  land 
under  development. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agrfculture,  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  of  Georgia,  has 
provided  vital  technical  assistance  on  soil 
and  water  conservation  problems.  In 
the  State  as  a  whole,  SCS  soil  scientists 
last  year  completed  soil  surveys  on  about 
1,870,000  acres  of  land. 

I  am  confident  that  soil  siirveys  will  be 
used  increasingly  m  Georgia's  Fourth 
District  to  determine  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  land  in  a  developing  economy; 
to  protect  the  land  from  erosion,  the  riv- 
ers and  streams  in  the  area  from  sllta- 
tlon,  and  those  who  buy  and  build  on  the 
land  from  loss  due  to  building  on  soil 
that  is  not  suited  to  the  purpose. 

I  heaitily  commend  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  cooperation  which  has  made 
possible  the  soil  surveys  and  other  soil 
and  water  conservation  measures  in  the 
Atlanta  area  and  throughout  Georgia's 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  Through 
experience,  we  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  immense  value  of  these  services — for 
the  lasting  benefit  of  this  important  and 
rapidly  growing  region  of  the  American 
Southland. 
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HEARINGS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  B-727 
AIRPLANE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  today  to  announce  that  next 
Tuesday,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  will  have  before 
it  in  executive  session  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
B-727  airplane. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  in  the  past  few 
months  there  have  been  several  regret- 
table accidents  involving  this  type  of 
aircraft.  Many  Members  of  the  House 
have  indicated  to  me  their  rightful  con- 
cern over  what  has  happened  and  what 
is  being  done  to  avoid  repetition. 

I  wish  to  indicate  that  the  formal  in- 
vestigations of  the  aviation  authorities 
are  going  forward  to  determine  what  may 
have  been  the  causes  of  the  accidents  and 
the  steps  that  need  to  be  taken  to  prevent 


recurrence.  The  record  is  not  yet  com- 
plete and  definitive  conclusions  have  not 
yet  been  reached. 

The  committee  has  no  desire  to 
inticlpate  what  may  be  the  findings,  nor 
Jump  to  any  hasty  opinions.  We  cannot 
overlook,  however,  our  responsibilities  to 
the  people  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  in  the  field  of  aviation  operations 
and  safety,  as  to  what.  If  anything, 
jhould  be  done  in  the  meantime.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  having  these  executive 
meetings  so  that  we  may  be  assured 
ourselves  and  in  turn  assui'e  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  proper  measures  have  been 
ind  are  being  taken  adequately  to  pro- 
tect the  public. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMnTEB  ON  THE 
INVESTIGA-nON  OF  THE  NORTH- 
EAST POWER  FAILUREJ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  Investigation 
of  the  Northeast  Power  Failure  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  genera]  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  MANNED  SPACE 
FUGHT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCTENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of   the    gentleman    from    Coimectlcut 
[Mr.  Daddario],  I  ask  imaiaJmous  con- 
sent that  the  Subcommittee  on  Manned 
Space  Flight  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
ji»lf  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  CooLEY],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sait  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
may  have  until  midnight  totfght  to  file 
certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
we  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  vas  no  objection. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR  ADMIRAL 
NIMTTZ  I 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Spejiker,  I  ask 
"n*nlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
»kw  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
"»«  time  first  to  advise  the  House  that 
5?^orial  services  for  Admiral  Nlmltz 
!ffl  be  held  in  the  Washington  National 
^thedral  at  2  o'clock  tomarrow  after- 
noon, February  25. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
TMint  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  21] 

Bandstra  Fiirnsley  Pow^ 

Baring  Plslier  R«tU8 

Blatnllc  Hagan,  Qa.  Rivers,  B.C. 

Burleson  Hagen,  CaJlf .  Roudebush 

Casey  Hansen,  Iowa  Scott 

Cederberg  Harvey,  Ind.  8ml tb,  Iowa 

Chelf  Hubert  Taylor 

Colielan  Jacobs  Teague,  Tex. 

Dawson  Kee  Toll 

Derwlnskl  Martin,  Ala.  Vlgonto 

Dom  Mattliews  Walker,  Misa 

Dowdy  .    Miller  White,  Idaiio 

Dyal  Moorhead  Willis 

Edwards,  La.  Pool  Zablodsi 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  390 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE AUTHORIZA'nON,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
742,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  coiisider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  742 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conaideratlon  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
12168)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Aaslst- 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours, 
to  he  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  rule.  It  ahall  be  in  order  to  conBider 
without  the  Intervention  of  any  point  of 
order  the  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  now  printed  In 
the  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shaU  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  bb  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  reconuiUt. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use  and  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
rule  on  HJR.  12169  providing  for  3  hours 
of  debate. 

H.R,  12169  will  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $415  million  in  supplemental 
funds  for  the  econonalc  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  Agency  for  International 


Development  during  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1966. 

This  authorization  Is  essential  to  carry 
forward  U.S.  efforts  to  resist  Communist 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam  and  else- 
where in  southeast  Asia  and  to  build 
stability  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In 
addition,  the  authorization  will  replenish 
the  contingency  fund  which  provides 
fimds  to  the  President  for  use  in  unfore- 
seen and  emergency  situations  where 
vital  UJ3.  interests  are  at  stake. 

H.R.  12169  provides  $315  million  In 
new  authority  for  supporting  assistance, 
of  which  $275  million  is  for  Vietnam;  $15 
million  for  Laos  and  Thailand;  $25 
million  for  the  Dominican  Republic;  and 
$100  million  for  the  contingency  fund, 
for  use  in  any  part  of  the  world  where 
emergencies  might  arise. 

There  Is  a  clear  need  for  these  funds. 
Appropriations  now  available  for  use  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
exhausted.  The  contingency  fund  Is  ex- 
hausted. In  fact.  AID  has  had  to  "bor- 
row" from  other  funding  categories  to 
finance  our  efforts  in  Vietnam.  These 
"borrowings"  must  be  paid  back. 

I  am  assured  by  AID  that  there  are  no 
further  sources  of  funds  and,  in  fact, 
funds  for  Vietnam  are  dangerously  low. 
Any  delay  or  any  cut  in  the  authorization 
now  before  the  House  would  seriously 
hinder  our  efforts  to  defeat  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  crucial  struggle  for  south- 
east Asia. 

The  $275  million  of  supporting  assist- 
ance for  South  Vietnam  can  be  divided 
into  two  main  elements.  The  first  is 
$175  million  to  finance  commodity  im- 
ports which  will  help  to  fight  inflation. 
I  think  all  my  colleagues  would  agree 
rampant  Inflation  poses  a  major  threat 
to  economic  and  political  stability  wher- 
ever It  occurs.  But  in  a  war  situation 
such  as  Vietnam,  the  effects  are  even 
more  serious  and  an  integral  part  of  our 
program  is  designed  to  bring  more  goods 
into  the  economy  to  keep  the  forces  of 
inflation  in  check. 

The  second  major  element  of  the  pro- 
gram in  Vietnam  to  be  financed  from  the 
fimds  authorized  in  H.R.  12169  is  $100 
million  for  counterinsurgency  and  rural 
construction.  Included  in  these  pro- 
grams are  public  safety,  logistic  man- 
agement, public  works,  refugee  relief, 
agriculture  and  welfare,  and  develop- 
ment projects.  As  you  can  see  from  this 
brief  listing,  these  fimds  will  have  a  di- 
rect impact  on  the  people  of  that  war- 
torn  land.  These  funds  will  support  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  in  helping  to 
build  a  better  life  and  to  give  the  Viet- 
namese hope  for  the  future. 

Approval  of  these  funds  will  help  sup- 
port the  military  efforts  In  Vietnam  and 
carry  forward  the  pledge  made  in  the 
declaration  of  Honolulu  to  win  the  cru- 
cial battle  against  disease.  Ignorance, 
and  poverty  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  expanded  AID  program  In  Viet- 
nam entails  increased  administrative  ex- 
penses. AID  has  estimated  that  approx- 
imately $1.4  million  will  be  required  to 
meet  recruitment  costs  and  pay  for  other 
administrative  and  support  services. 
Therefore,  the  committee  has  included 
authority  to  use  up  to  $1.4  million  of 
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supporting  assistance  funds  lor  admin- 
istrative expenses  incurred  only  in  con- 
nection with  Vietnam  programs.  This 
authority  would  require  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  such'  a  transfer  is 
necessary,  which  determination  would  be 
reported  to  the  Congress. 

The  bill  before  the  House  also  con- 
tains $15  million  to  support  counterln- 
surgency  and  rural  development  efforts 
in  Thailand  and  Laos.  The  battle  for 
these  areas  of  southeast  Asia  has  been 
Increasing  In  tempo  in  recent  months. 
Communist  subversion  is  being  stepped 
up  and  we  must  meet  it. 

H.R.  12169  thus  will  provide  support 
for  efforts  to  meet  aggression  and  resist 
subversion  in  these  key  countries  of 
southeast  Asia— Vietnam,  Thailand,  and 
Laos.  The  funds  being  requested  are 
small  in  comparison  to  our  military  ef- 
forts, but  they  are  not  less  important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
will  help  in  the  short-run  striiggle 
against  communism  and  the  long-nm 
battle  against  the  ancient  enemies  of 
man. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  for- 
eign aid  message  to  the  Congress  : 

We  extend  awUtance  to  nation*  because  it 
Is  In  tJie  bigbest  tradition*  or  our  heritage 
and  our  humanity.  But  even  more  because 
we  are  concerned  with  the  kind  of  world  our 
children  will  live  In. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  12169.  which  will  provide  one  more 
step  toward  a  world  of  stability,  peace, 
and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  rule  is 
adopted,  and  I  would  now  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
SmtthI. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  for  a  point  on  the 
rule?  

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  and  for  his 
explanation  of  the  bill  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered here.  K.R.  12169,  as  made  in  or- 
der by  House  Resolution  742.  My  ques- 
tion pertains  to  the  rules  of  procedure  of 
the  House  and  particularly  to  lines  6  and 
7  of  the  resolution,  where  "all  points  of 
order  against  that  bill  are  hereby 
waived." 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts advise  me,  in  his  wisdom  and  that 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  what  there 
Is  in  this  bill  that  might  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  and,  secondly,  who  made 
the  request  that  this  be  included  in  this 
rule  and,  thirdly,  why  it  Is  good  proced- 
ure under  these  particular  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  O'NEHIj  of  Massachusetts.  Actu- 
ally. I  do  not  know  where  a  point  of  or- 
der lies.  AU  I  do  know  is  It  is  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  when 
we  have  a  nile  to  write  we  tpll  the  Par- 
liamentarian and  he  writes  it  for  us,  and 
we  go  on  from  there.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  a  point  of  order  that  lies 
against  the  bill.  As  I  recall  it,  yesterday 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  said,  having  gone  over  the 
bill  with  the  Parliamentarian,  that  he 
knew  of  no  points  of  order  but  that  they 


thought  It  was  best  because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  bill  that  they  waive 
points  of  order  so.  In  case  there  is  a  tech- 
nicality ruled  against  It,  It  would  pro- 
tect it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
But,  is  the  distinguished  gentleman  tell- 
ing the  House  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  does  not  write  the  rules  under 
which  we  consider  legislation  In  this 
House? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Of 
course,  we  have  as  an  adviser  on  matters 
of  this  nature  the  Parliamentarian,  as 
do  all  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  any  question  In 
the  gentleman's  mind  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  is  anything  in  this  bill  that  is 
not  germane?  Was  any  point  submitted 
that  would  reqiiire  waiver  of  all  points  of 
order  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  No. 
I  would  submit  there  was  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that 
this  is  a  poor  way  to  legislate.  We  have 
adequate  rules  of  procedure  which  are 
updated  every  2  years  and  which  have 
been  our  rules  since  the  time  of  Jefferson 
for  the  handling  of  matters  pertaining 
to  rules  of  germaneness,  the  Ramseyer 
rule,  and  every  other  indication  that  we 
ordinarily  concern  ourselves  with  con- 
cerning points  of  order.  If  they  are  to 
CMne  in  here,  as  they  did  Indeed  yester- 
day, when  we  had  a  protest  vote  against 
the  rule  requested  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and,  if  all  supplement- 
als  or  deflciencies  and  appropriations 
come  In  with  waivers  of  points  of  order 
and  "gag  rules"  preventing  amend- 
ment— and  this  Is  a  perfectly  good  rule 
here  except  for  the  waiver  of  all  points 
of  order — there  are  bound  to  be  objec- 
tions, no  action  "without  objection,"  and 
none  will  be  considered  under  unanimous 
consent,  and  I  place  the  House  on  notice 
that  there  will  be  protest  votes  all  along. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  All  I 
can  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
Is  that  to  my  knowledge  there  are  no 
points  of  order  In  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, the  committee  felt  that  the  bill  was 
of  such  import  that  It  did  not  want  to 
take  any  chances,  and  so  the  waiver  of 
points  of  order  was  placed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
is  saying — this  was  Inserted  by  the  Par- 
liamentarian or  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  it  was  passed  rou- 
tinely, without  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  suggested  by  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  HALL.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  Itself  that  might  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  It  was 
Inserted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Parliamentarian 
Mr.  HALL.  WeU,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  In  its  wisdom  can  determine  later 
whether  the  bill  contains  areas  therein 
and  whether  it  might  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  But  with  this  resolution 
passing  as  written  we  have  no  right  to 
work  our  will  under  these  circumstances. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OliEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with' aU 
due  respect  to  the  genUeman  presently 
in  the  well  of  the  House,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  am  I  to  believe  now 
that  it  is  becoming  fashionable  to  simply 
write  waivers  of  points  of  order  in  the 
rules  clearing  bills  to  the  House  floor? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  There 
was  a  request  that  this  be  done 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  Is  it  just  fashionable  to 
do  it? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  was  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  when  the  debate  trans- 
pired yesterday.  The  gentleman  waa 
there,  and  he  knows  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs asked  for  this  particular  rule,  after 
he  had  talked  with  the  ParUamentarian. 
At  that  time  the  gentleman  could  have 
if  he  so  desired,  opposed  the  rule  and 
the  granting  of  the  waiving  of  points  of 
order  that  the  gentleman's  chairman 
offered  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
but  the  gentleman  sat  there  mute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further,  let  us  get  the  record 
straight.  I  sat  immediately  back  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Conmiittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  said  he  did  not  know  of 
any  reason  why  points  of  order  should 
be  waived  on  the  bill,  and  I  thought  that 
was  sufBclent. 

Mr.  OT>IEILL  of  Massachusetts.  But, 
nevertheless,  he  asked  for  this  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  is  "he"  who  asked 
for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan  1.  I  presume  he  was  speaking 
for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  is  "he"?  The 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee? The  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee said  that  he  was  not  asking  that  the 
points  of  order  be  waived. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  But 
Dr.  Morgan  explained  to  us  that  he  had 
requested  the  rule  that  was  suggested  to 
him,  after  he  had  consultation  with  the 
Parliamentarian.  For  that  reason  he 
was  offering  that  rule,  and  that  is  why 
we  adopted  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
know  when  that  happened,  and  I  insist 
he  did  not  make  such  a  request.  If  there 
is  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  rule  I  will  vote 
against  adoption  for  the  reason  that  no 
case  has  been  made  for  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York) .  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  742 
provides  for  a  3 -hour  rule  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  12169,  which  is  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
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mi.   It  does  walv§  points  of  order,  but 
It  is  open  for  amendment, 

■Hie  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  authorizes  the 
ipproprlatlon  or  $415  million  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  1966  to  support  U.S. 
operations  In  southeast  Asia  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  to  build  up  the 
contingency  fund.  None  of  the  money 
Is  for  military  »sslstance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funds  are  Intended 
for  the  following  purposes:  $275  million 
for  Vietnam,  $7.5  million  for  Laos,  $7.5 
for  Thailand.  $25  million  for  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  $100  million  for 
the  contingency  fund,  whloh  makes  a 
total  of  $415  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  these  funds  for  Viet- 
nam, $175  million  will  be  used  to  import 
essential  consumer  goods  and  Industrial 
materials  required  to  keep  the  economy 
going.  The  remaining  $100  million  is  for 
the  rebuilding  of  war-damaged  villages, 
roads  and  bridges.  Increased  refugee  rc" 
Uef,  and  to  finance  Increased  counter- 
Insurgency  operations. 

Iti.  Speaker,  the  $7.5  milBon  for  Laos 
will  be  used  to  finance  a  civilian  air 
transport  to  outlying  areas  cut  off  from 
direct  government  contact,  and  to  pur- 
chase the  supplies  carried  in  by  the  air- 
lift. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $7.5  ^ailllon  ear- 
marked for  Thailand  Is  to  be  used  to 
expand  programs  aimed  at  strengthen- 
ing the  exposed  northeast  area  against 
Communist  subversion  from  neighboring 
Laos  just  across  the  Mekong  River. 
Training  of  local  police  improved  com- 
munications and  expanded  health,  edu- 
cation, and  agriculture  programs  are 
planned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  provides  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
sum  of  $15  minion  will  be  used  to  help 
finance  the  Government  aind  the  re- 
maining $10  million  Is  earmarked  to 
continue  such  projects  as  road  repairs, 
community  development,  a«d  Irrigation 
programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speakfer,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $100  million  to  be  added  to  the 
omtfaigency  fund  for  use  In  the  last  3 
months  of  fiscal  1966.  Th^  funds  are 
to  meet  unexpected  needs,  hot  known 
ones,  or  programs  Congress  has  previ- 
ously rejected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  f  uom  Massa- 
«usctts,  I  do  not  have  any  requests  for 
™e  but  do  reserve  the  balMice  of  my 

tnne.  : 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ciair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
tMr.O'NEu.L]. 

Mr.  OT^EILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
5*»^er,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
tane.  1 ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
aonon  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
we  moUon  offered  by  the  gentleman 
irom  Massachusetts  to  order  the  previ- 
ous question. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  | , 

The  previous  question  was:  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
••'Wing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreedi  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

EXTENSION  or  KXMAKKS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
;nous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  previously  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently,  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
going  to  object  to  the  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  was 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  had  de- 
clared the  resolution  was  agreed  to  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
on  my  feet  and  I  want  to  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  resolution  on  the  groimd 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

I'he  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wants  to 
be  fair  and  wants  to  protect  the  rights 
of  Members.  Since  the  gentleman  states 
that  he  was  on  his  feet  for  that  purpose, 
without  objection  the  actions  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 
are  vacated. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on 
the  resolution  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy,  a  quoruift 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  360,  nays  11,  not  voting  61,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  22] 
TEAS— 360 

Abbltt  Boland.  Collier 

Abemethy  Boiling  Colmer 

Adair  B<Mton  Coaable 

AdamB  Bow  Conte 

Addabbo  Brademas  Conyera 

Albert  Bray  Corbett 

Anderson,  111.  Brock  Craley 

Anderson,  Brooks  Cramer 

Tenn.  Broomfleld  Culver 

Andrews,  Brown,  Ohio  Cunningham 

Oeorge  W.  BroyhUl.  N.C.  Curtln 

Andrews,  BroyhlU,  Va.  Curtis 

N.  Dak.  Buchanan  Oaddarlo 

Annunzlo  Burke  Dague 

Arends  Biuton,  Calif.  Daniels 

Ashmore  Burton,  Utah  Davis,  Oa. 

AsplnaU  Byrne,  Pa.  Davis,  Wis. 

Ayres  Byrnes,  Wis.  de  la  Garza 

Baldwin  CabeU  DeUney 

Baring  CahlU  Dent 

Barrett  Callan  Denton 

Bates  Callaway  Derwlnskl 

Battln  Cameron  Dertne 

Beckworth  Carey  Dlggs 

Belcher  Carter  IMngeU 

Bell  Celler  Dole 

Bennett  Ctaunberlaln  Donohue 

Berry  Clancy  Dow 

Betts  Clark  Downing 

Bingham  Clawson,  Del  Dulskl 

Boffga  Clevenger  Duncan,  Oreg. 
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Duncan,  Tenn 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif, 

Ellsworth 

Erienbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pallon 

Parbeteln 

Famum 

Faacell 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Flood 

Plynt 

Pogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Pord, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Puqua 
OaUagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GUligan 
Gonzales 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Grlder 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsh  a 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kara  ten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Keith 
KeUy 
Reogh 
King,  Calif. 
King.  N.Y. 
King,  Utah 


Andrews, 
Glenn 
Ashbrook 
Dickinson 


Ashley 
Bands  tra 
Blatnlk 
Brown,  CUllf. 
Burleson 


Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Upeoomb 

Long,  La. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matfiunagra 

May 

Meeds 

Mlcbd 

MiUs 

MlMsb 

Blink 

Mlnshall 

MlM 

Moeller 

Monegan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murphy,  DI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NeUen 

NU 

O'Brien 

OUara,  m. 

OSara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

PlckJe 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Pudaakl 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

RedUn 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

NAYS— 11 

Gross  Pool 

Oumey  QulUen 

Hall  Rogers,  Tex. 

Passman  Watson 

NOT  vorma — si 


Reusa 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivets,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

RoncaUo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskt 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Scblsler 

Srhmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaiui 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratt(Hi 

Stubblefleld 

SvilUvan 

Sweeney 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J, 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunnay 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Oilman 

tJtt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

VlTlan 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Wlatklns 

Watts 

Weltner 

WhaUey 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 


C&sey 

Cleveland 

CAderberg 

Cohelan 

OhelX 

Cooley 

Clausen. 

Gorman 

DonH. 

Dawson 
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gSSiT             ^*'-'^'^-      SSi  t4?f -JlSirTHS?-  ^?S"  r*?°'*^  JurtyestenUy  morning  I  appeared  be- 

Drmi                 H«b«rt             RiTfln.  8.O.  •^^S  milUon  of  addlUonal  funds  for  ttie  fore  the  Committee  on  Rules  at  the  sam* 

Bdwarda.  L*.      Hoiifleid           Roudabuah  fiacal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.    Meet  time  the  Armed  Forces  reoresenut^M. 

puh«r              Kirwmn             Smith.  iow»  "*^  "  "  'a""  <»  «y  that  If  It  were  not  bllL    I  am  sure  under  the  leadershlo  of 

FuJwn,  Tenn.    lAndrum           Teague.  Tex.  lOf  the  War  in  Vietnam,  we  would  not  the  House,  it  will  be  up  for  dlsru.rfnn 

SSSSJ-ki        i£;?5iJ^-         vfiLito  have  this  bUl  before  us.  next  week.                      P    or  mscusslon 

S55Sr           i£nS               wSSTmi..            Now  I  know  that  there  are  some  of  us  l*o8 

OubMT              MoorbMd          whiu.  uxMho  who  disagree  with  the  policy  our  Gov-  The  $7,500,000  for  Laos  Is  nAPdoH  «..< 

S!SSi°*-        S'lllirMinn      ^rn  ^^n?L\?  '^"r'."^  *"  Yi''^"".  *^*  '  marily  to  meet  the  prXSsTSfpSj: 

HanS:             pewr                 c^rie.H.  do  not  beUeve  that  even  those  who  dis-  Ing  the  civilian  population  of  that  w2. 

H«n««n.  low*     Poweu              ZfcbiocJd  agree  With  our  policy  will  find  themselves  torn  country.    There  are  a  ftf>nsiHor»ki 

So  the  re«,lutlon  was  agreed  to.  ''S'^T  I'^aS^aZ.    non.  nr  th  '^'T  °'  T*'"*^  ^^°  haveTie  ta£ 

The  Clerk   announced  the  foUowlng  rJt^J",  ^„}  ^„  *^*'^®'  5°"*  ?!  "^^  *^*'"«  <>'•  *"<*  ™«^  ^^ases  inhabited  bj 

palm:  ^  i«^4«L  ™„f°'i*'^  ,^^  advocated  an  people  who  are  strongly  ariU-ComiSS 
„  «,„  ,»K  w  r.  Immediate  puUout  of  VS.  forces  and  are  cut  off  except  for  air  transport  Th» 
Mr.  MUler  with  Mr.  Grover.  termination  of  U.S.  assistance.  United  States  flnRnp«  HiriHorT^f  V  ^' 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Cleveland.  i  believe  everyone  \rtll  aeree  that  ft.s  norfT.  t!^v!f«^^  clvlUan  air  trans- 
Mr,  Hubert  with  Mr.  Halleck.  lon^^s  our  J^v^Rr^  fl^Hnt  fiTvii^lif  ^^  ,^  ^^?^^  ^^  ^^^^^  *°d  the  ex- 
Mr.  Brown  or  Camornl*  with  Mr.  Oeder-  wp  l,^t  kJ.ST^^I    ^^  «?^,Vi.    ^^-  P*"*^^"  «'  a^Hwrt  facilities  in  order  to 

berg.  wemust  back  them  up,  and,  although  this  carry  the  load.                                ««  w 

Mr.  Edwarda  or  Louisiana  with  Mr  Boude-  ^^  Provides  no  military  assistance,  the  "   thaxland 

""^  funds  which  it  authorizes  are  absolutely  The  Communist  cAmnaicm  «f  f«^«  , 

Mr.  Tou  with  Mr.  OoodelL  essential  if  the  civilian  population  is  to  find^by^X  ^^^^1^^°'^ 

Mr.  White  or  Idaho  with  Mr.  Harvey  or  cope  with  the  devastation  of  war  and  the  derated    oa°uSlarlv^th.  n^r^K  "l 

Indiana.  demoralization   caused    bv   inflation   in  ^  *w        P*'^"Cuiariy  In  the  northeagt 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Fino.  Slat  coSw                            inflation  in  and  the  extreme  south.    The  $7,500,000 

Mr.  Rivers  or  South  Carolina  with  Mr.        The  funds  authorized  bv  this  hill  ar*.  to  P™^'<^~  for  Thailand  is  to  finance  the 

0"b«'  be  iSedM  follows  expansion  of  the  civU  police.  Including 

Mr.  cooiey  with  Mr.  Walker  or  MiaaUaippi.  "j  ~~  **  louows.  additional  heUcopters  and  a  village  radio 

Mr.  0<Aelan  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clauaen.  For  Vietnam.. »276.000.000  network,  and  to  extend  the  rm-al  d?- 

JS.-^rrXi/'ir"  K;JSi-„i:::::::::::::::::    l:Z.Z  •"»»-»« p"'«ram.omoiX«.'^ 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  OUon  or  MlnnoKJta  ^'  ^*  Dominican  BepubUc.      36.000.000  Dominican  republic 

Mr.  Charlea  H.  WUeon  with  Mr.  Dowdy.  To  replenish  the  contingency  The  funds  authorized  in  the  bill  will 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Dawson.                         "»°** -.--    100.000.000  provide  $25  million  for  the  Dominican 

SJiSSdsr'wlS'i^hley.                                 Total 416,000,000  Sand  othefeJLlT,"^  "^ '^^^  "'" 

Mr.  OrabowBiLi  with  Mr.  Casey  vxctnam  ml^f  cJIh  expenses  to  keep  govem- 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr  Hanna  v  .  ♦  vbtnam  mgnt  services  going  until  the  revenues 
Bir.  Matithews  with  Mr.  Long  or  Maryland  fhl  w  "»°  l^^'ff?'^  ^°^  ^^  ^  describe  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Teague  or  TMaT  '  **  ^^^^  *,^*^^  ^^^  ^*'"  ^^  ^*d  on  the  Republic  can  be  restored,  and  the  rest 
Mr.  Zabiocki  with  Mr.  Dorn.  economy  of  Vietnam.  Villages,  roads,  to  finance  such  essential  economic  pro- 
Mr.  vtgorito  with  Hr.  Hansen  or  Iowa.  *"d  bridges  have  been  destroyed.  Crops  grams  as  road  maintenance  repair  of 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Pamaley.  have  been  damaged  and  the  movement  of  irrigation  ditches,  and  community  de- 
Mr.  Blatnu  with  Mr.  Piaher.  rice  to  markets  has  been  interrupted  velopment. 

!£■  Sine"  wlt^r*^^*^  **"•  '*^"-  ™^'''"^^"'  ^  "°i  **'^«  ^  *^"««*  *t^  coNT«o.NCT  roND 

Mu.  ovuuer  wiin  Mr.  i^>weil.  normal     revenues      and     It     no«>H«     mnra  

Mr.  Hagwi  or  Georgia  with  Mr.  Beanlck.  money  than  evw  tTcariT  orSie  wl?  ^^  ^^''^^  ***"  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^""^  ^  ^o* 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  e^ort.                                ^                  "  '^^"Im  ^..!?,f  ^"^fn".'^  ^!!i!'*-    * 

ac  above  recorded.                      anouncea        ^^  ^^^^   authorizes   funds  to  assist  r^ni^   fv,-'^'^°'?f '   *^°^  ""i^""^  ^ 

The  doors  were  opened.  the  rural  populaUon  to  deal  wlth^  s^^  iSf  contingency  fund    Lut 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  devastaUon  and  to  finance  the  import  of  cZ^p^  votln  I^  ^m,  requested  and 

table.                                            u  on  me  ^jjjy  ^  supplies  of  very  essenUal  com-  ^Q^'^^*^  /^^d  «0  million  for  the  con- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  AL-  ^odities.    T^e  sale  of  UietHS^-  i^foTpliTht  .I^'^^'^.t^'.f':^' 'S 

B.RT).    The  Chair  recognizes  the  genSe-  tie.  will  absorb  some   of   the   rapidly  ^rdT^^^i^S^^^,^/^ 

man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MoaSm]  expandlnfe   punJhAsing  jwwer  resulttog  ?n Jp^v  fnnH^  ouk'""^L°1  ^°'  ^'  '°"' 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  '«>™  the  presence  of  ui^personnel  and  Si^t^nLf^^'  f^'^°"«H.!°  "^T,"  ^""^ 

that  the  House  resolve  Iteelf    ntoJhl  the    large-scale    construct^n    progrwn  SL  wpr^  ,^Ji^f„?,'' f^^  ~''""^'"'' 

Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Se  made  necessary  to  supply  and  to^^lSr  ^e  Sm  mfu^n  Li?n7?^.n  Pnou.h 

State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  our  forces  in  that  country.  t«^^f  ?2-^          i^  "*°i  '^e"  e"®"*^ 

of  the  bill  <Ti  R  191«o^  k,  »i«„t,ii  *^w            At  tha  ..»,^  n^     4Z  \:        ^     >. ...  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  contingency 

^  _^      . ^^                                         .„  T  ^^1^*  J       i          .     .  or   to   deal    with    problems   which   are 

IN  coMifiTTR  OF  THx  wHoi..                    As  I  polntcd  out  a  minute  ago.  there  known  to  exist  but  where  the  amount  of 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself  ^cro*l,^°"*r?v,             ^}^  \°^  mlUUry  as-  money   required  cannot  yet  be  deter- 

Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  ^st*"^*-  ^^he  organlxaUon  and  proce-  mined. 

on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  tiie  consid-  ol?!®  «^f    a  ^^^.  assistance  program  The  Congress  has  established  tiie  pol- 

eratlon  of  Uie  bill,  HM.  12169.  with  Mr  ^^    ,?          i^^^  ^    support   combat  icy.  which  is  accepted  by  the  Executive. 

Thompsom  of  Texas  in  the  chair             "  ^^J,       "*•       2?»5°^?°^^®  °"  Foreign  that  the  contingency  fund  will  not  be 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bllL  ^mJ^t^'^^  *  .!?  the  recommendation  used  to  finance  projects  or  operations 

By  unanimous  consent  tiie  first  read-  ?- Jl  LfT        *    "^^  ^  """^^^  °'  °^-  ^h*«=h   ^^e   already   programed  or  for 

ing  of  the  bill  was  disperised  with  ™  equipment  and  services  to  Uie  Viet-  which  Congress  has  refused  to  provide 

The  CHAIRMAN     ny,Vurfh««;i.  *u  °f"  '°'"**'  ^^°"'<*  ^  *t  the  discretion  funds 

genSem^f^^nnsyWarii^y^^SkS*  ?l  °^  '°°^!!T.*?"  ^  "^«  ^'^"^  ^"'J  "^'  Th««^  ^  "o  way  we  can  teU  whether 

OAHl  Will  be^ogS  for  1-^  h^rj^*d  Sth'tJSfJ^^ta?"  '^'^f^.  should  serve  $100  million  wlU  be  enough  or  whether 

the  gentiewoman  f^  Ohio  [Mrs  bS.  S^   *l^^  ®^*^  *"?  Vietnam  forces  it  will  be  too  much.     The  Agency  for 

TON]  wlU  beT^grSSl  for  1 L  houS^  SSLH^  ^"If .  '  7^'.^  «°^  °"-    ^u-  International  Development  has  in  recent 

The  Chair ^ecowdiLthP  ^pn^«'-«  thoriaaUon  of  tiie  funds  to  finance  mill-  years  made  a  good  record  of  returning  to 

from  PenSylvIS??i^M?.aAvT  ^  equipment  for  the  use  of  our  own  tiie  Treasury  any  unneeded  portion  of 

Mr  MORG^  ilJ^i^airS^i'  T  ^.M  '""T*  ^"  X**"^""  *!?'*  '°'  ^'^  Vietnam-  tiie  conting^cy  fund. 

mvMif  lO^auL.                        •^^•'**  ese  forces  te  now  under  consideration  by  The   oommlttee   beUeves   Uiat.  con- 

myseu  10  minutes.  the  Oommlttee  on  Armed  Services.  sldering  the  present  world  situation,  it 
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is  in  the  national  interest  i6  provide  the 
full  amoimt  requested,  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  all  the  money  is  not 
needed,  it  will  not  be  speftt. 

The  expanded  Vietnam  program  has 
Increased  the  cost  of  administration  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  additional  persoimel, 
to  meet  the  cost  of  recruiting  the  limited 
number  of  pe^^le  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  who  are  available  for  serv- 
ice In  Vietnam  and  iwovide  the  necessary 
office  space,  equipment,  and  rental  of 
quarters. 

Section  610(b)  of  existing  law  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  the  transfer  authority 
or  other  discretionary  authority  con- 
tained in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
augment  appn^riations  for  administra- 
tive expenses.  For  this  reason,  an  addi- 
tional authorization  Is  required  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  bill  makes  $1,400,000 
available  for  such  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  very,  very 
important  to  our  effort  in  South  Vietnam. 
As  I  said  before,  no  military  assistance  is 
provided  in  the  bill,  but  it  Is  important 
to  carry  on  our  effort  there,  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  pass  the  bUl. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  ChBlrman.  wUl 
the  distinguished  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  It  not  true  that  this 
money  is  being  requested  and  author- 
ised on  an  "Illustrative"  basis.  In  that  If 
the  administration  does  not  need  this 
money  for  southeast  Asia,  it  could  be  allo- 
cated to  and  spent  in  any  other  country 
in  any  part  of  the  world  where  we  have 
an  AID  program  or  even  In  countries 
where  we  do  not  have  an  AID  program 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  sure  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  wjill  read  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  will  flad  that  the 
President  has  already  had  to  draw  on 
funds  temporarily  unused  to  the  amount 
of  $64  million  to  keep  the  program  going. 
The  money  in  this  bill  will  have  to  re- 
place what  has  already  been  drawn  and 
spent.  The  money  is  actually  needed 
light  now. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  «>precilate  the  gen- 
tleman's response;  but  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  money  in  this  bill  Is  betog  requested 
on  an  "illustrative"  basis,  and  that  it  is 
not  earmarked  for  South  Vietnam  or  any 
other  country?  It  Is  not  like  all  other 
foreign  aid:  It  is  on  an  'Illustrative" 
basis  and  may  be  spent  wherever  the 
AID  agency  pleases?  If  It  Is  not  true, 
please  point  out  where  in  this  bill  you 
have  earmariced  money  fori  South  Viet- 
nam. I 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 
♦W  million  is  earmarked  to  replace  funds 
already  spent. 

Is  tiiat  provision  In 


Mr.  PASSMAN, 
thisbUl? 

Mr.  MORGAN, 
•pent. 

Mr.  PASSMAN. 
»*«lon  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN, 
to  the  hearings. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  talking  about 
«» tptdtUi  bill.  Ths  program  is  <»  an 
}^J«^tive  •  basis.  I  have  been  han- 
*™«the  appropriatk»8  bill  for  this  pro- 


It  has  already  been 
Is  there  such  a  pro- 
It  has  been  explained 


gram  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  it  is  still 
on  an  "Illustrative"  basis.  Funds  in  the 
annual  appropriation  and  in  this  bill  are 
not  earmarked  for  any  particular  coun- 
try. Also  the  contingency  fund  of  $100 
million  can  be  used  in  any  country 
around  the  world.  In  fact,  AID  testified 
before  my  sutwommittee  that  they  may 
not  need  It  and  may  not  spend  it.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wUl  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding  to  me.  Is  It  not 
a  fact  that  the  appropriation  bill  con- 
sidered by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana is  also  on  an  Illustrative  basis  and 
that  it  does  give  transferability  author- 
ity? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  pauilcular  au- 
thorization has  been  justified  on  the 
hasis  that  the  need  exists  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  in  the  neighboring  countries  of 
Laos  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  always  seem  to  get 
this  monstrosity  of  a  program  through 
the  House  on  that  basis.  But  when  you, 
the  authorization  committee,  make  it 
legal  to  appropriate  on  an  illustrative 
basis,  we  have  no  other  alternative  other 
than  to  go  along  with  such  a  flexible 
procedure. 

This  Is  Just  another  piece  of  the  give- 
away program.  If  you  earmark  these 
funds  for  South  Vietnam,  I  will  vote  for 
it  and  apologize  to  this  House  for  makhig 
this  statement,  You  are  not  going  to 
earmark  these  funds,  and  AID  will  have 
the  right  to  spend  it  wherever  they 
pleEue. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman,  who  has  not  always  been 
a  supporter  of  the  program,  has  not  been 
able  to  earmark  it  down  ttuxMigh  the 
years,  I  believe  that  what  we  must  do  is 
trust  the  administration  now,  as  we  have 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
made  my  point  for  me.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  it.  We  understand  It  is  not  ear- 
marked, and  you  have  no  assurance  that 
15  cents  of  it  will  be  spent  In  South 
Vietnam,  so  far  as  the  language  of  the 
bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman's 
own  bill  Is  always  set  up  on  an  illustra- 
tive basis.  I  believe  the  chairman  made 
a  point  that  the  money  has  already  been 
borrowed  from  other  areas  In  order  to 
fund  the  activities  in  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  read  the  hearings, 
and  I  still  do  not  know  where  the  money 
has  been  spent.  It  is  the  same  old  cab- 
bage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  shield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  It  not 
true  that  If  the  contingency  fund  In  the 
amotmt  of  $100  million  Is  approved  It 
can  be  spent  In  Indonesia  or  on  behalf 


of  Nasser  or  Suktimo,  or  In  any  other 
place  around  the  world? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  g^Ueman  im- 
derstaods  the  deflnlUon  of  "contingency 
fund."  Of  course.  It  can  be  used  any- 
where there  are  unforeseen  emergencies, 
anywhere  around  the  world.  ITie  gen- 
Ueman knows,  as  I  know,  that  in  the 
bill  of  last  year  we  established  a  special 
contlhgency  fimd  for  South  Vietnam  In 
the  amount  of  $89  million.  It  has  all 
been  allocated  to  that  area.  This  is  the 
reason  why  none  of  the  $50  million  from 
the  contingency  fund  was  used  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  genUeman  can  be  sure, 
without  that  special  contingency  fund 
for  South  Vietnam,  the  $50  million  would 
have  been  used  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Asaih]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Cliairman,  the  bin 
before  us  today  presents  a  very  serious 
question  for  mauiy  people,  including  my- 
self, who  have  been  critical  of  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  for  many  years.  If 
this  bill  is  to  be  supported — and  I  think 
It  should  be — ^It  should  be  supported  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  Viet- 
nam. Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  are 
there.  If  we  are  there,  we  ^lould  provide 
every  resource,  every  facility  for  our 
fighting  men  there. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  In  this 
bin  we  are  being  overgenerous.  I  think 
we  are.  In  my  judgment  there  is  a  place 
where  this  bill  can  be  reduced  and  should 
be  reduced.  But  we  must  not  err  on  the 
side  of  denjring  any  dollars  to  the  ac- 
tivity in  Vietnam  which  will  lead  to  its 
speedier  conclusion  and  may  in  any  sense 
result  in  the  saving  of  lives.  Upon  that 
solier  basis,  I  think  this  legislation  should 
be  considered. 

Mr.  ChalrmEm,  this  legislation  Is  not 
perfect.  It  Is  not  without  fault.  It  does 
not  do  many  of  the  things  that  ought 
to  be  done.  It  leaves  unanswered  certain 
questions. 

However,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  possibly,  only  possibly,  the  best 
step  that  we'  can  take  at  this  time. 
There  are  areas  about  which  several  of 
us  on  the  committee  who  filed  supple- 
mental views  were  deeply  concerned. 
First  of  all.  we  are  ctmcemed  that  ships 
of  friendly  nations,  ships  of  coimtries 
to  which  we  have  given  assistance,  are 
even  now  continuing  to  carry  goods  and 
cargoes  into  North  Vietnam,  Into  the 
liarbor  at  Haiphong.  We  feel  something 
should  be  done  about  that,  something 
far  more  than  has  been  done  and  Is  be- 
ing done. 

Secondly,  although  we  did  not  go  Into 
this  in  the  supplemenua  views,  we  are 
aware  that  great  delays  are  being  en- 
countered in  the  ofBoadIng  of  cargos  at 
Saigon  and  Da  Nang  and  elsewhere.  We 
think  this  Is  inexcusable.  If,  during 
Wortd  War  n,  we  could,  by  the  use  of 
breakwaters  and  otherwise,  unload  fan- 
tastic amounts  of  cargo  and  great  num- 
bers of  men  onto  the  Normandy  beaches 
in  a  combat  situation,  tiien  there  Is  ab- 
solutely no  excuse,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
fact  that  cargo  ships  are  lined  up  wait- 
ing to  be  offloaded  in  Saigon  and  else- 
where In  ^^etnam.  This,  I  say,  Is  Inex- 
cusable. 
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Thirdly,  Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  who 
has  Yjslted  Vietnapi  comes  back  with  re- 
ports tfcat  there  is  a  bldck  market  there. 
Admittedly,  in  d  wartime  economy.  It  1b 
difficult  to  stop  black-market  operations, 
but  if  they  cannot  be  stopped  entirely,  at 
least  they  can  be  limited.  We  who  nied 
supplemental  views  suggested  a  means 
by  which  this  could  be  done.  We  sug- 
gested that  all  civilian  dependents  be 
sent  home.  There  are  no  civilian  de- 
pendents there  now  of  U.S.  Government 
personnel,  military  and  civilian,  but 
there  are  some  contractors'  civilian  de- 
pendents there.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  If  these  dependents  were  sent 
home,  at  least  one  type  of  black-market 
operation  would  be  curtailed,  if  indeed 
not  dohe  away  with  completely. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  con- 
tingency fund.  For  this  fiscal  year  there 
was  provided  $50  million,  which  was  all 
committed  or  at  lea^t  earmarked  In  the 
first  7  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  none  of 
It  for  Vietnam. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  special 
fimds  for  southeast  Asia  were  made 
available  which  were  or  are  being  used  in 
Vietnam.  Now  we  are  asked  to  provide 
another  $100  million  fn  contingency 
funds  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 
At  the  maximum  this  will  only  be  4 
months.  I  think  that  Is  far  too  much. 
In  a  period  when  we  are  tightening  our 
belts  and  we  are  trjring  to  continue  pro- 
grams here  at  home  and  do  a  great  deal 
for  people  abroad  the  contingency  fimd 
should  be  and  can  be  severely  limited.  I 
am  sure  that  an  opportunity  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  Members  of  this  House  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  as  I  began 
by  saying  that  although  this  bill  before 
us  is  one  which  presents  many  questions 
and  raises  many  doubta  and  leaves  is- 
sues unanswered,  if  we  take  the  position 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  must  be  won.  If 
we  take  the  position  that  we  cannot  deny 
anything  which  will  contribute  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  victory  there,  then 
I  think  we  must  support  this  bill. 

Blr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  for  his  very  exceN 
lent  statement  as  to  his  reasons  for  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H^  12169. 

I  fail  to  see  how  Congress  could  do 
otherwise,  any  more  than  It  could  fall  to 
authorize  payment  of  the  water  bill  for 
the  fire  department  while  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  attempting  to  stamp  out  dan- 
geroua  fires  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  emergency 
legislation.  It  is  designed  to  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  $415  million  in  tax 
dollars,  most  of  It  to  be  sipent  In  the  short 
space  of  the  next  4  months,  In  order  to 
repair  the  damages  caused  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  by  Ignorance,  by  unconcern, 
by  miscalculation  and  misunderstand- 
ing. 

It  even  providea  an  additional  $100 
million  for  our  $50  million  "petty  cash 
drawer"  In  case  dollars  are  needed  to 


sprinkle   on   other   brush  fires   which 
might  erupt  In  any  part  of  the  world. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  wUl  en- 
act this  bill  Into  law  rapidly,  as  it  should. 
This  money  is  needed,  and  quickly.  In 
such  places  as  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Thailand. 

But  throwing  dollars  at  our  problems 
Is  not  a  solution  to  them,  no  matter  how 
many  dollars  we  have  and  however 
tempting  this  solution  may  appear.  The 
best  that  dollars  can  buy  is  time.  The 
worst  Is  complacency  and  the  failure  to 
even  see  problems  as  they  develop. 

We  need  more  fire  prevention  as  well 
as  fire  control  in  the  world,  and  we  can't 
have  It  unless  and  until  we  start  using 
these  dollars  as  tools  to  Implement  for- 
eign policy  rather  than  as  replacements 
(or  a,  foreign  policy. 

tJnfortunately.  the  funds  we  are  au- 
thorizing today  are  not  tools,  not  Imple- 
ments, but  payments  for  mistakes.  Let 
us  hope  w^  have  fewer  of  them  In,  the 
future. 

Mr.  MI2E.  Mr.  Chahman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Will  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  please  give  me  a  few  hyi>othetIcaI 
illustrations  on  which  this  money  from 
the  $100  million  contingency  fund  could 
be  spent? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  answered  that  a  little  ear- 
lier. I  could  only  use  generally  the  same 
illustrations.  A  contingency  fund  is.  as 
Its  name  implies,  a  fund  to  be  used  for 
unseen  eventualities.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress and  particularly  In  the  House  and 
those  of  us  on  the  Conunlttee  on  For- 
eign AfTalrs  have  been  in  the  past — and  I 
count  myself  among  those — particularly 
critical  of  the  way  that  the  contingency 
fund  can  be  used,  but  there  are — and  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  very  few — lim- 
itations, as  long  as  It  falls  within  the 
broadest  outlines  of  foreign  aid.  on  the 
manner  In  which  this  fimd  can  be  used. 
It  can  be  used  for  situations  which  arise, 
for  exataple,  in  a  country  which  is  newly 
threatened  with  revolt.  It  can  be  used 
for  problems  which  present  themselves  in 
the  field  of  education  or  matters  of  that 
sort.    It  is  subject  to  the  very  widest  use. 

Mr.  MIZE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  heard 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  frc«n  Lou- 
isiana, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  mi  Appropriations 
for  foreign  aid.  Is  it  accurate  that  these 
funds  are  not  tied  down  or  that  this  au- 
thoriaation  of  funds  Is  not  tied  down  to 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  Is  tarue  that  by  the 
terms  of  this  bill  it  Is  not  tied  down  to 
Vietnam  nor  Indeed  to  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
ask  the  gentleman  one  further  question? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Let  me  continue.  How- 
ever. If  you  read  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  If  you  consult  the  report,  there 
Is  no  question  as  to  the  Intent.  Since 
the  gentleman  has  opened  the  question 
let  me  state  that  we  are  acting  upon 


this  as  a  measure  apart  from  some  money 
for  the  Dominican  Republic,  a  measure 
basically  for  southeast  Asia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  lias  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Accordingly.  I  would  think  that  the 
administration  which  has  presented  it  to 
the  Congress  in  that  way  as  a  measiu-e  to 
contribute  to  stability  In  southeast  Asia 
would  feel  bound  to  use  It  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  why  would 
not  the  administration  have  this  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  a  question  which 
the  gentlem&n,  I  believe,  should  address 
to  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  quite  interested 
In  this  question. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  very  happy 
to  point  out  that  of  the  money  which 
has  been  earmarked,  $275  million  of  this 
request  has  been  justified  on  the  basis  of 
its  need  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  yes,  but — no,  no,  if  I  could 
interrupt  there  just  a  minute.  You  are 
not  responsive  to  the  Issue.  You  say 
"earmarked,"  and  that  struck  my 
Interest. 

But  then  you  go  on,  as  has  just  been 
talked  about,  and  say  something  else.  I 
want  to  find  out  why  It  is  not  actually 
tied  down  and  actually  earmarked  by 
language,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  just 
these  statements. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  has  never  been  ear- 
marked in  such  fashion  In  any  of  the 
history  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  During 
the  history  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  it  has 
never  been  specifically  earmarked. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  troubles  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Or  any  other 
appropriation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Or  In  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
.wants  to  change  the  rules  on  matters  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  believe 
that  is  one  reason  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams have  been  so  poor,  if  I  may  draw 
that  conclusion.  Certainly,  to  come  here 
at  a  time  when  we  are  In  war  over  there, 
and  say  that  this  Is  for  Vietnam  and  if 
you  expect  to  get  the  vote  on  the  assur- 
ance that  that  is  what  It  Is,  I  certainly 
believe  that  this  rule  should  be  changed 
and  we  should  tie  it  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  If  I  will  vote 
for  this  unless  it  is  tied  down,  because  I 
have  seen  Instances  In  these  programs 
and  I  am  about  to  conclude  that  the 
administration  does  not  follow  what  W 
says  In  those  examples  which  it  gives 
as  to  where  the  money  is  to  be  Spent.  We 
could  not  rely  upon  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 
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Mr.  ADAIR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

myself  2  additional  minutes.  I  say  in 
response  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  it  is  my  understand- 
ing we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
nect these  more  closely  and  explicitly 
with  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Ch^rman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  jield  further,  will  a  pos- 
sible amendment  be  offered? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  imderst^iid  that  such  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chfejrman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  want  to 
develop  one  other  pointy  if  I  may.  I 
was  trying  to  find — and  t  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  thriough  all  of  the 
hearings,  although  I  have  read  the  re- 
port— I  was  interested  ih  seeing  what 
balances  we  have  not  jusli  in  the  foreign 
aid  funds,  but  Public  Law  480  funds,  and 
how  this  money  that  we  recently  voted 
for  the  Asian  Bank,  which  I  hope  will 
be  available  particularly  in  Vietnam, 
how  this  is  coordinated.  But  I  find  no 
discussion  of  It  contained  in  the  report. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  insofar  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  from  the  report,  and  I 
have  not  read  the  hearings,  there  has 
been  no  Interrogation  on  this  point. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether 
the  committee  did  go  Into  all  sispects  of 
financing  that  is  available  in  Vietnam, 
not  just  through  this  bill,  but  through 
the  use  of  Public  Law  480  funds,  the  lend- 
ing that  might  be  available  in  the  Asian 
Bank,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Having  in  mind  the  great 
multiplicity  of  lending  institutions  that 
are  available  for  activities  here  and  else- 
where, I  would  have  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. It  would  be  alniost  impossible 
to  go  into  all  of  them.  Some  of  them  do 
not  even  come  within  the  ipurvlew  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affialrs.  We  did 
give  some  conslderation-u-perhaps  not 
enough — to  the  general  subject. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chnirman,  If  the 
gentleman  would  permit  me  to  make  this 
observation  before  he  yields  further.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Is  what  we  would  ex- 
pect the  CcHnmittee  on  Foreign  Aflfalrs 
to  do  even  though  it  is  not  within  their 
jurisdiction — at  least  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  funds  that  v^ould  be  going 
in  to  hit  at  the  same  problem  so  at  least 
there  would  be  some  consensus  of  this 
whole  problem  that  the  House  could 
consider. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mi.  GALLAGHER.  There  is  a  com- 
plete report  on  all  of  the  expenditures 
available  for  all  Membeirs.  But  if  I 
might  follow  up  what  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  already  said  and  nail 
it  down,  we  are  talking  about  funds  pri- 
marily to  be  used  In  Viemam.  For  in- 
stance, the  $100  million  ot  this  request 
Is  for  additional  econoifiic  assistance 
that  will  be  used  for  rural  construc- 
tion and  counterlnsurgency  activities. 
AID  needs  $175  million  for  Vietnam 
to  help  finance  the  import  of  essential 
commodities  In  order  to  help  combat 
inflation. 

Rice  imports  needs  $21  million. 

Medicines  and.  pharmaceuticals  re- 
<iulres  $9  million.      '         j, 
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Needed  for  petroleum  products,  $12 
million. 

Needed  for  Iron  and  steel,  $50  mllllem. 

Needed  for  fertilizer  Imports,  $4.5 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  half  of  these  com- 
modities will  be  utilized  In  areas  outside 
of  Saigon.  All  of  the  $275  million  is  pin- 
pointed for  tise  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  what  way  Is  this  tied 
down?  This  is  simply  a  statement.  How 
can  the  Congress  know  that  this  actually 
is  the  way  this  money  will  be  spent? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  would  assume, 
of  course,  that  the  administration  Is  tell- 
ing the  truth,  as  we  have  during  all  the 
time  that  we  have  had  this  program  In 
operation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  just  for  this  observation, 
that  is  the  whole  point  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  made,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  and  to  the  extent  that  I  have 
been  able  to  study  this  matter  of  ex- 
penditures, the  administration — and  this 
Is  not  just  this  administration.  It  was 
true  In  the  Elsenhower  administration  as 
well. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  was  not  this 
kind  of  foUowthrough  on  how  they  spent 
the  money. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  has  been 
that  kind  of  foUowthrough  and  that  Is 
why  we  have  confidence  that  the  money 
will  be  properly  used. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  Is  saying  that  he  feels  I  am  In 
error  In  concluding  that  tliere  has  not 
been  a  foUowthrough? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes;  I  would  con- 
clude that  the  gentleman  Is  In  error  If 
he  says  that  there  has  not  been  a  follow- 
through  on  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  committee  consideration  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  Development  Bank. 
That  was  subsequent  to  the  hearings  held 
by  the  committee  on  this  bill.  More- 
over, we  are  never  consulted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  so  far 
as  I  know,  with  respect  to  financing  any 
of  these  wonderful  giveaways  around  the 
world  that  they  get  into. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  us  whether  or  not  there 
Is  any  existing  statutory  authority  at 
the  present  time  to  permit  the  President 
or  someone  to  order  the  dependents  of 
the  U.S.  citizens  back  home? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  President  in  my 
opinion  has  the  authority.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  about  It.  It  has  been 
exercised,  I  am  told,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Can  the  gentleman  ad- 
vance any  logical  reason  as  to  why  this 
authority  would  be  utilized  as  far  as 
military  personnel  are  concerned  and 
not  so  far  as  civilian  dependents  are 
concerned. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Not  at  all.  That  is  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make  earlier  and 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  concur- 
rence In  my  views. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  making  an  excellent  point.  One  of 
the  things  that  I  have  observed  Is  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  housing  shortage 
In  Saigon  particularly.  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  elements  involved  in  the  black 
market  and  certainly  It  is  something 
that  needs  looking  Into.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  these 
problems. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  all  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Government  have  been  ordered 
home.  The  only  civilian  personnel  re- 
maining there,  or  famUy  of  personnel,  are 
the  wives  and  families  of  the  private 
contractors  who  are  there. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  1  shield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  for  his  constructive  criti- 
cism. I  have  always  had  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  his  position  In  this  regard 
and  for  his  sincere  endeavor.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  at 
this  point.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  criti- 
cism that  you  have  brought  out  on  the 
fioor  at  this  time  regarding  civilian  de- 
pendents and  supplies  was  thoroughly 
discussed  by  us  In  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  and  that  at  the  present  time  we 
have  the  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
supplies  have  been  speeded  up  and  that 
we  might  take  up  the  problem  of  civilian 
dependents? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentlewoman  is  cor- 
rect. Efforts  are  being  made.  My  point 
is  that  they  are  tardy  and  far  too  little. 
If  we  can  get  cargoes  across  beaches  un- 
der combat  conditions.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  carmot  do  the  same  In  areas 
where  there  Is  no  danger  of  aerial  attack. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  sometimes  tend  to  forget,  when 
we  talk  about  AID  appropriations,  and 
f  imdlng,  and  economic  development,  and 
all  the  other  technical  jargon,  that  at 
the  grassroots,  out  where  the  action  Is, 
the  AID  program  means  people  at 
worife — dedicated  people;  people  with  a 
job  to  do;  people  who  get  tired  and 
scared  and  shot  at,  and  worried,  and  who 
keep  right  on  doing  their  jobs  the  best 
way  they  can.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  just  one  of  these  men  I  met  dur- 
ing my  recent  trip  to  Vietnam. 

I  spent  1  day  In  the  Mekong  Delta  with 
the  U.S.  operations  mission  there.  I 
could  not  get  In  the  area  I  was  supposed 
to  visit! 'because  they  were  afraid  for  my 
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■afety.    The  num  naming  that  area  was 
Eduardo  Navarro. 

Eduardo  Navarro  is  a  retired  UjB. 
Army  colonel.  He  knows  how  to  use  a 
gun  if  he  has  to  but  he  does  not  carry 
ooe.  He  is  a  dvlllan  working  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  as 
a  Provincial  representative  in  Vietnam 
near  the  Cambodian  border.  He  is  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  250.000  Viet- 
namese In  an  area  Infested  with  Vlet- 
cong.  After  being  ambushed  several 
times  on  the  road  to  Saigon,  he  finally 
gave  up  driving.  He  has  had  several 
narrow  escapes  from  daytime  bombings 
In  the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  villagers  regard  Ed  Navarro  as 
their  friend.  He  works  closely  with  the 
Province  chief  and  American  and  Viet- 
namese military  personnel  to  Improve 
life  in  the  Province  while  mftintntniwg 
the  best  possible  security.  About  30  of 
his  villages  are  considered  secure  and 
have  qualified  for  Oovenmient  help  by 
routing  out  the  Vletcong  and  agreeing  to 
carry  out  self-help  projects. 

He  is  proud  of  the  more  than  100 
schools  which  have  been  built  by  the 
village  parents  with  cement  and  roofing 
supplied  by  AID.  Nearly  200  teachers 
have  been  trained  in  short  courses. 
Several  clinics  have  been  built  and 
stocked  with  medical  supplies  from  the 
AID  commodity  import  program.  Occa- 
sionally, the  Vletcong  steal  them  but  the 
people  know  where  they  come  from. 

He  uses  his  warehouse  of  food-for- 
peace  wheat,  oils,  and  dried  milk  as  pay- 
ment for  work  to  benefit  the  community 
and  make  life  worth  fighting  for. 

On  a  demonstration  farm  2  miles  out 
of  town,  production  is  being  increased  by 
use  of  fertilizer  and  new  seed.  The 
Provincial  hospital  has  a  new  surgical 
wing  built  by  AID,  staffed  by  a  team  of 
Filipino  doctors  and  nurses  p^ld  by  their 
own  Oovemment. 

In  fact,  no  aspect  of  life  la  overlooked. 
All  the  resources  of  AID  in  Vietnam  are 
available  to  Eduardo  Navarro  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  people  build  a  better  life. 
Not  many  Americans  will  ever  hear  of 
Ed  Navarro  or  of  his  counterparts  in 
every  Vietnamese  Province.  But  we  In 
the  Congress  must  not  only  know  of 
what  they  are  doing,  we  must  support 
them.  Perhaps  this  war  cannot  be  won 
by  civilians  armed  with  seed,  cement, 
and  goodwill,  but  neither  can  It  be  won 
without  them. 

I  believe  the  budget  requests  for  AID 
are  minimal  and  I  call  for  their  speedy 
approval. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [lifr.  Oitossl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
address  a  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  If  I  might  have  his  atten- 
tion. This  bUl,  as  I  understand  It.  and 
as  I  beUeve  the  Members  of  the  House 
understand  It.  Is  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  economic  aid  to  the  Viet- 
namese and  contiguous  territory,  plus 
125  million  for  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Plus  $100  million  for 
the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  But  Is  nol, the  bin 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  aid  to  'Viet- 


nam?   There  Is  nothing  whatever  for 
the  military  effort. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  funds  In  the  bill  are  designed  to  sup- 
port the  war  effort  In  South  Vletiuun. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  should  we  be 
dealing  In  this  supplemental  with  any 
other  areas  other  than  those  enumerated 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  are  not.  That 
is  my  (Hilnlon.  I  understand  that  all  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  re- 
quested In  this  bill  are  for  areas  that 
are  of  vital  Importance  to  the  security 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  not  the  distin- 
guished chairman  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  that  holds  its  provi- 
sions to  Vietnam  or  any  other  specific 
place  in  the  world? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  is  a  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion and  Is  an  amendment  to  the  regular 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  it  is  an  addition  to 
the  regular  foreign  handout. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  Is  the  procedure. 
Any  other  method  would  require  us  to 
bring  out  a  separate  AID  bill  for  South 
Vietnam.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting?  This  Is  an  amendment  to 
the  regular  AID  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  a  substantial 
nimiber  of  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
willing  to  vote  for  a  bill  today  supple- 
menting the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
where  such  funds  are  designated  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  something  about  aiding 
and  bringing  about  a  successful  conclu- 
sion of  the  Vietnamese  situation  and 
sorry  state  of  affairs  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  It  will  be  my  purpose  later 
on  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
restrict  the  expenditures  to  those  areas. 
It  will  be  my  further  purpose  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  of  the  contingency  fund  In- 
crease, and  I  will  argue  that  point  later, 
because  as  the  supplementary  views  In 
the  report  clearly  show,  not  one  dime  of 

the  $50  million  previously  appropriated 

and  this  was  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  before  the  Rules 
Committee  yesterday — was  used  in  Viet- 
nam. So  it  Is  Incredible  that  we  should 
be  called  upon  today  to  provide  $100 
million  to  beef  up  the  contingency  fund 
when  we  are  dealing  with  a  bill  specifi- 
cally designed  to  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tions In  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
intention,  on  Tuesday  next,  when  HM. 
12336  comes  to  the  House,  containing 
approximately  $4  billion  for  military  use 
in  southeast  Asia  plarmlng.  to  do  the 
same  thing  and  to  pinpoint  it  In  the  same 
way? 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  military  assistance  and  the 
giveaway  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  believe  th«^ 
is.    It  is  all  part  of  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Especially  when  the 
giveaway  program  can  go  to  any  coimtry 
in  the  world  under  the  terms  of  this  UU— 
to  any  coimtry  In  the  world. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Is  It  the  genUeman's 
intention  to  pinpoint  each  item  in  the 
military  authorization  for  Vietnam? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Surely  the  genUeman  k 
not  trying  to  compare  military  assistance 
with  this  bill,  which  happens  to  come 
from  the  committee  of  which  I  am  » 

member.   I  know  a  little  something  about 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  ia 
making  an  argument  about  the  economic 
portion  of  the  bill,  but  I  still  would  like 
to  have  an  answer  to  my  question  in  re- 
gard to  military  fimds  authorized  for  the 
same  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  happen  to  know  some- 
thing about  this  bill.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and, 
therefore,  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  u 
much  about  military  assistance  needs  in 
the  areas  covered  by  this  bill. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  about  the 
military  bUl?  I  shall  be  glad  to  support 
amendments,  if  the  gentleman  will  ofTer 
them,  with  regard  to  military  assistance, 
If  he  can  find  ansrplace  where  we  are 
going  to  give  military  assistance  to  any- 
one outside  the  southeast  Asia  area  un- 
less  that  country  is  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  no  Intention  to  offer 
amendments.  What  I  am  trying  to  say 
to  you.  Mr.  Gross,  is  that  I  have  con- 
fidence in  my  President.  When  he  says 
he  Is  going  to  spend  $275  million  In  Viet, 
nam  I  have  confidence  that  he  is  going 
to  spend  It  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  suppose  you  tell 
me  what  happened  to  the  $50  million  in 
the  contingency  fund  which  was  ex- 
pended last  year?  Suppose  you  tell  me 
where  the  President  is  going  to  use  the 
$100  million  in  120  days  or  less.  Suppose 
you  give  me  some  idea  as  to  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Gross,  there  was 
a  contingency  fimd  every  year  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  and  every 
year  since,  and  not  one  dime  of  this 
authorization  has  ever  been  programed 
in  advance.  If  you  will  allow  me  the 
time.  I  will  read  that  information  Into 
the  Rkcoro. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  the  gentleman  con- 
trols ample  time  for  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  to  all  of  the  ex- 
penses since  1956. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute,  now. 
You  have  ample  time  or  time  of  your 
own. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  And  not  one  dime  out 
of  the  contingency  fund  has  been  pro- 
gramed. You  know  the  definition  ot 
"contingency  fund"  and  I  know  it.  It  is 
for  unforeseen  emergencies. 

I  do  not  know  today  where  one  dime 
of  this  money  Is  going  to  be  spent,  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  administration  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  put  $50  million  Into 
the  contingency  fund  last  year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes;  and  I  know 
where  every  dime  of  it  was  spent.  So 
do  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  get  it  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  You  know  and  I  know 
that  security  is  Involved,  and  we  cannot 
Introduce  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  MUch  of  It  ought  to  go 
in  the  RscoRo.    Much  of  It  should  not 
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be  classified.  It  should  be  made  avall- 
ttile  to  the  people  who  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  You  know  very  well 
that  it  cannot  be  put  In  the  Rkcord. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  know  that  there  is 
plenty  of  It  that  ought  to  be  put  in  the 

RSCORD. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  take  o  look  at  the 
help  we  are  not  getting  In  Vietnam  these 
days,  along  with  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditure of  money  we  are  making  and 
being  called  upon  to  make  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  &tt  only  three 
countries — Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Korea — which  are  supplying  any 
combat  troops  at  all.  New  Zealand  is 
supplying  one  battery  of  artillery.  Aus- 
tralia is  supplying  a  battalion  of  combat 
troops.  And  South  Korea,  on  the  bsisis 
of  the  last  information  I  have  Is  supply- 
ing a  division  of  combcU;  t]:*oops. 

I  have  not  seen  any  figure<  with  regard 
to  casuEdties  of  Koreans.  I  EUppose  they 
are  engaged  somewhere  in  Vietnam,  but 
the  newspapers  do  not  provide  us  with 
the  csisualty  figures  insofar  as  the 
Koreans,  the  Australians,  and  the  New 
Zealsinders  are  concerned. 

Otherwise  they  are  deeply  gratified — 
as  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  not  too  long 
ago— the  other  countries  of  the  world  are 
deeply  gratified  that  we  are  doing  the 
fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam,  along 
with  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Let  us  consider  the  Philippines,  for 
Instance.  At  present  the  Philippines 
have  70  personnel  in  Vietnam.  These 
consist  of  military  and  civilian  medical 
teams  and  a  military  psychological  war- 
fare detachment.  Would  on«  not  believe 
that  the  Philippines  could  make  some 
kind  of  combat  contribution  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  to  some  of  the  fighting  and 
dying  going  on  over  there? 

Japan  has  provided  over  $55  million 
worth  of  economic  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam. This  Is  money.  We  are  talking 
about  money  exclusively  now.  This  Is 
reparations  money  they  owe  the  Viet- 
namese as  a  result  of  their  defeat  in 
World  War  n  that  they  would  pay  under 
any  circumstances.  Yet  the  State  De- 
partment has  the  colossal  gall  to  hand 
out  a  statement  of  this  kind  indicating 
that  the  Japanese  are  making  a  contribu- 
tion in  Vietnam  when  theiy  give  them 
$55  million  of  money  which  they  owe 
them  as  reparations  for  damage  when 
they  occupied  the  country  in  the  last  war. 

You  talk  about  having  confidence  in 
people.  Let  us  have  a  decent  and  a  fair 
rtory  from  some  of  these  people  in  the 
State  Department  and  In  the  White 
House.  ; 

Oreece  has  contributed  titedlcal  sup- 
plies. I  do  not  know  how  much.  This 
1«  the  State  Department  report  which 
•ays  Greece  has  contributed  medical  sup- 
plies. I  hope  it  is  remembered  that  we 
put  a  lot  of  money  into  Greece  in  other 
years,  yet  we  get  no  real  help  in  stop- 
Ping  communism  elsewhere. 

Turkey  has  provided  medicines  and 
has  also  offered  to  provide  some  cement. 
Some  cement — no  troops. 

Iran  has  contributed  1,000  tons  of 
petroleum  products  to  Vietnam  and  has 
(uspatched  a  medical  team, 


Hundreds  of  millions  of  American  dol- 
lars are  going  into  India,  a  country  that 
had  5  million  or  more  under  arms  In 
World  War  n  yet  it  will  not  provide  a 
single  combat  soldier  to  help  us  out  in 
Vietnam.  India  has  provided  cloth  for 
flood  relief,  says  the  State  Department, 
and  has  under  study  the  creation  in 
Vietnam  of  a  factory  for  the  prepsu-atlon 
of  tea  and  another  for  sugar  so  they 
will  have  tea  with  their  sugar  and  sugar 
with  their  tea.  This  is  within  the 
framework  of  a  program  of  technical 
assistance  and  economic  co(H>eratlon. 
India  is  also  considering  providing 
equipment  for  what?  For  a  blood 
transfusion  center.  They  do  not  offer 
to  give  any  blood,  but  will  provide  the 
center  for  scxnebody  else  to  give  their 
blood.    How  nice.    Pakistan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
me  the  additional  time. 

Pakistan  has  contributed  some  finan- 
cial  relief  for  fiood  victims,  and  it.  too. 
donated  some  clothing  to  Vietnam.  No 
troops. 

Israel  made  a  gift  of  pharmaceutical 
supplies  and  has  offered  to  train  Viet- 
namese In  Israel  in  various  fields,  what- 
ever that  means.    No  troops. 

Belgium  provided  medicines.  How 
much?  The  State  Department  does  not 
say.    No  troops. 

Canada  is  providing  a  professor  of 
orthopedics  at  Saigon  University.  A  big 
help.  Also  about  200  scholarships  both 
academic  and  technical.  They  are  also 
providing  about  $150,000  worth  of  fiour. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  Canada  has 
been  selling  about  $400  million  worth  of 
wheat  a  year  to  Red  China,  but  they 
cannot  afford  to  get  into  Vietnam  on  a 
bloodletting  bsisis.  So,  no  troops.  I  til- 
most  forgot — Canada  has  agreed  to  con- 
struct an  auditorium  for  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  at  Vietnam's  Hue  University. 

Denmark  has  provided  medical  sup- 
plies and  is  willing  to  train  Vietnamese 
nurses  in  Denmark.    No  troops. 

France  since  1956,  says  the  State  De- 
partment, contributed  $111  million  In 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
since  1956.  A  big  contribution.  No 
troops. 

Germany  has  provided  12  personnel  in 
Vietnam  and  has  agreed  to  provide  14 
more  for  a  total  of  26.  They,  too,  are 
providing  a  large  amount  of  help.  No 
troops. 

Ireland  has  contributed  1.000  pounds 
to  Vietnam  through  their  Red  Cross.  No 
troops. 

Italy,  where  we  have  dumped  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars — and  I  mean  billions — 
have  provided  a  nine-man  surgical  team 
and  are  providing  science  scholarships. 
No  troops. 

The  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  have 
given  antibiotics.    No  troops. 

Spain  has  provided  800  pounds  of  med- 
icines and  has  agreed  to  send  a  military 
medical  team  to  Vietnam.    No  troops. 

Switzerland,  the  home  of  a  lot  of  our 
gold  and  bank  accounts.  I  wish  there 
were  some  way  we  could  find  out  how 


many  of  the  black  marketeers  and  cor- 
ruptlonlsts  In  Vietnam  have  imnumbered 
bank  accoimts  In  Switzerland  as  well  as 
some  other  pe<H>le.  However,  the  Swiss 
have  provided  microscopes  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saigon.    No  tro<H>6. 

Now  we  get  down  to  Britain,  which  Is 
threatening  to  invade  little  Rhodesia  and 
bring  that  friendly  country  to  Its  knees. 
In  one  of  the  most  outrageous  oiter- 
prlses  In  the  history  of  this  coimtry. 
President  Johnson  has  joined  the  Brltl^ 
in  their  boycott  of  Rhodesia.  The  Brit- 
ish have  provided  six  civilians  for  the 
British  advisory  mission  In  Vietnam  and 
a  professor  of  English  at  Hue  University. 
With  8  Vietnamese  already  In  training 
in  England.  Britain  has  agreed  to  provide 
for  12  more  this  year. 

That  is  the  British  Empire  or  what  ts 
left  of  It.  They  are  perfectly  willing, 
apparently.  If  all  else  falls  and  they  are 
losing  their  boycott  of  Rhodesia — they 
are  perfectly  willing  It  seems  to  send  two 
divisions  there  to  beat  that  little  country 
down  and  stir  up  more  ferment  and  more 
trouble  in  Africa  in  the  process.  Appar- 
ently the  explosion  and  massacres  in 
Nigeria  have  not  given  the  United  States 
enough  to  handle  for  awhile,  so  this 
administration  has  to  help  stir  up  more 
trouble  in  Rhodesia. 

Now  getting  to  Latin  America,  the  Ar- 
gentines have  sent  two  observers  to  Viet- 
nam to  examine  the  possibilities  for  Ar- 
gentine assistance.  They  are  going  to 
send  some  observers  down  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  any  place  for  them  to 
do  any  fighting  or  dying  in  Vietnam. 

Brazil  has  provided  coffee  and  medical 
supplies.    No  troops. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  they  are 
having  their  own  troubles,  but  they  have 
offered  some  cement. 

So  it  goes  aroimd  the  world  where  we 
have  frittered  away  at  least  $130  billion 
trying  to  buy  friends  and  infiuence  peo- 
ple. Yes,  as  Lodge  reports,  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  deeply  gratified  that 
we  are  fighting  and  financing  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUnnan  from 
Utah  [Mr.  King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  some  who  may  be  reluctant 
to  aiH>rove  further  public  funds  for  non- 
military  purposes  in  South  Vietnam  until 
they  are  assured  that  private  philan- 
thropic agencies  are  also  given  a  full  op- 
portunity to  assist.  Let  me  Eissure  the 
members  of  this  committee  that  private 
philanthropic  groups  are  giving  valuable 
assistance  in  South  \^taiam.  Th^ 
story  Is  a  noble  one,  that  deserves  to  be 
told. 

A  recent  on-the-spot  survey  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Council  of 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service 
reported  that  "the  refugee  situation  in 
Vietnam  is  In  good  hands."  They  found 
43  volimtary  agencies  with  either  opera- 
tional or  supporting  Interest  in  Vietnam. 
Their  varied  programs  are  supplement- 
ing that  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. These  nongovernmental 
groups  serve  special  needs  and  establish 
direct  person-to-person  relationships 
where    Government    programs    caimot 
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operate  so  eaaily.  Twenty-eight  private 
agencies  were  running  refugee  relief 
programs. 

For  example:  CARE  is  distributing 
packages  financed  by  donations  of  the 
American  people,  including  school  sup- 
plies, tools,  and  seeds;  needle  trade  kits 
to  accompany  sewing  machines,  and  rice, 
salt,  and  fish,  purchased  locally. 

Catholic  Relief  Services  Is  expanding 
Its  services  by  2  percent  for  school  lunch 
Jjrograms,  family  feeding  stations,  and 
relief  of  war  victims.  It  will  quadruple 
Its  shipments  of  medicines,  expand  Its 
vocational  schools  and  cooperatives,  and 
Increase  orphanages  and  social  welfare 
services. 

Church  World  Service  took  part  In 
the  Initial  refugee  program  In  1954  when 
800.000  Vietnamese  fled  south.  It  has  re- 
turned to  Vietnam  to  serve  the  new  In- 
flux of  refugees,  providing  nurses  and 
medical  units,  community  development 
and  agricultural  teams,  and  some  sup- 
plies for  direct  relief. 

Other  church-related  agencies  provid- 
ing similar  services  and  supplies  Include 
the  Christian  Children's  Fund,  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee,  and  the 
Mennonlte  Central  Committee.  Other 
agencies  with  special  competence  are 
helping  with  the  blind,  lepers,  orphans 
foster  parents,  public  health,  and  rurai 
electrification. 

The  IntemaUonal  Rescue  Committee 
In  cooperation  with  AID,  has  accepted  the 
responslblUty  for  six  medical  teams  to  be 
assigned  to  refugee  areas.  Leading 
American  drug  companies  already  have 
donated  a  substantial  supply  of  drugs  for 
civilian  use,  and  the  Medical  Civic  Action 
Ingram  wlU  distribute  them  throughout 
Vietnam. 

IntemaUonal  Voluntary  Services  has 
been  operaUng  a  program  In  Vietnam 
^ce  1957.  Under  an  AID  contract,  IVS 
haa  50  young  men  serving  throughout 
the  rural  regions,  working  on  projects  In 
agriculture,  science  education,  teaching 
English,  and  in  work  with  youth  and 
refutees. 

The  number  of  refugees  will  soon  ex- 
ceed a  million,  and  will  seriously  Ux  the 
resources  of  all  agencies.  The  most 
pressing  need,  according  to  the  American 
CouncU  of  Voluntary  Agencies,  Is  for 
more  personnel.  Supplies  there  are.  but 
people  are  needed  to  help  In  the  camps 
where  450.000  refugees  are  now  being 
cared  for,  and  In  the  villages  to  which 
they  return  or  are  resettled.  Doctors 
nurses,  administrators,  social  welfare 
and  community  development  experts  are 
wanted  on  short-  and  long-term  assign- 
ments both  by  voluntary  agencies  and  by 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  the  ref- 
ugee  problem  in  Vietnam  Is  being  han- 
dled with  vigor,  and  great  self-sacrlflce 
:L  rji!?^'  ^^'^  ^°  see  that  every  cent  of 
the  AID  request  Is  provided  for  this  vital 
work. 

Mr.  PASCELL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

^1^-  ^^  °'  "^^-  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  compliment  and  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  for  pointing  out  to 
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the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
and  to  the  country,  the  splendid  eflfort 
being  made  by  the  private,  voluntary, 
and  religious  organizations  In  Vietnam 
and  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  add  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman,  if  I  may.  that 
our  Subcommittee  on  IntematlonaJ  Or- 
ganizations and  Movements  has  studied 
the  scope  of  organizational  contributions 
to  human  betterment,  in  the  areas  of 
economic  well-being,  education,  health 
and  all  others.  Our  study  fully  corrobo- 
rates what  the  gentleman  has  reported 
about  the  voluntary  agency  and  religious 
group  effort  to  help  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  report  shows  that  there  are  several 
thousand  such  organizations  In  the 
United  States  helping  throughout  the 
entire  world,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
such  private  assistance  amounts  to  about 
$800  million  a  year. 

This  represents  a  substantial  and 
knowledgeable  effort  on  the  part  of  UJS. 
citizens  to  express  their  Interest  in  the 
welfare  and  freedom  of  other  people  of 
the  world. 

This  Is  a  story  which  ought  to  be-' 
told  more  frequently.    It  Is  a  story  that 
all  of  the  American  people  ought  to  un- 
derstand and  in  which  they  ought  to 
take  great  pride. 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation because  I  beUeve  it  Is  necessary 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  provide  all  neces- 
sary funds  for  Vietnam  and  southeast 
Asia. 

We  people  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  have  had  adequate 
hearings  and  have  discussed  this  legis- 
laUon  and  the  need  for  it.  I  would  say 
to  the  House.  I  believe  this  is  a  good  bill 
and  should  be  passed  so  that  there  will 
be  adequate  supplemental  foreign  assist- 
ance authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
under  UR.  12169. 

I  have  several  amendments  I  think 
should  be  placed  in  the  legislation  The 
first  one  refers  to  the  $25  million  for  the 
Dominican  Republic  which  is  shown  on 
page  3  of  the  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  H.R.  12169. 

I  recommend  that  Item  should  be  spe- 
cifically made  by  the  United  States  not 
as  a  grant,  but  on  a  loan  basis.  The  rea- 
son being  this  Item  Is  not  just  for  current 
expenses  but  is  to  help  on  capital  budget 
costs  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Capi- 
tal expenditures  should  as  a  policy  be  ad- 
vanced on  a  short-  or  long-term  basis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  hearings  we 
had  the  statement  from  Mr.  Bell  of  AID 
as  follows: 


Our  money  has  been  going  to  an  Uicreaa- 
Ing  extent  to  capital  development,  to  techni- 
cal auiatance  and  to  more  permanent  con- 
struction and  long-range  efforts  to  establish 
a  stronger  economy  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 


When  the  purpose  of  the  $25  milUonij 
for  longtime  capital  purpose,  then  I  be- 
lieve Congress  should  specify  it  should 
be  on  a  loan. 

But  you  say  to  me — Fulton,  are  we  go- 
ing to  be  depriving  the  Dominican  Re- 
public  Government  of  needed  assistance' 
The  answer  Is  "No." 

If  you  will  look  at  page  20  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  you  will  find  that  since 
the  date  of  the  revolution  which  occurred 
on  AprU  24,  1965.  through  January  10 
1966,  the  great  U.S.  Government  and  tbe 
greater  U.S.  taxpayers  have  put  in  $86  3 
million  as  grants  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public.  These  were  supporting  assist- 
ance grants  for  Government  operations 
and  maintenance. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  $50  million 
ciu-rent  1966  authorized  money  in  the 
President's  contingency  fund  plus  $41 
million  carryover  from  1965.  I  am  not 
allowed  to  give  you  the  details  of  it,  but 
there  Is  an  allocation  of  $37.3  million  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  out  of  $54.1  mil- 
lion remaining  in  that  contingency  fund 
as  of  this  time.  That  Is  not  obligatlon- 
that  Is  allocation.  So  that  adding  the 
$86.3  million  makes  a  total  of  $123.6  mil- 
lion that  the  United  States  Is  providing 
now  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  President  now  proposes  to  add  $25 
million  more  as  a  grant.  So  this  addi- 
tion will  mean  since  April  24,  1965.  D£ 
grants  of  $148,622,000. 

I  believe  that  Is  one  of  the  highest 
rates  of  grants  we  have  ever  had  to  a 
country  of  this  size. 

But  you  say  to  me— How  about  the 
present  loans  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic?   They   have   some   loans   under  1 
year— $30  million  worth  of  loans  due 
under  1  year.    Those  loans  are  owed  to 
foreign  banks.    So  we  In  Congress  are 
Just  simply  going  to  pick  up  the  $25  mil- 
lion of  commercial  foreign  bank  loan*. 
The  Dominican  Republic  Government 
owes  $153.5  million  on  loans  that  are 
from  1  to  8  years  maturity.    The  United 
States  could  make  a  40-year  loan  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  with  1 -percent  In- 
terest for  10  years,  and  2 '-^ -percent  In- 
terest for  30  years.    This  type  of  loan  ia 
authorized  under  present  Federal  acts. 
So  that  if  the  United  States  gives  the 
Dominican   Republic   $25  million  as  a 
loan  on  a  long-term  basis,  they  are  not 
In  such  bad  shape,  as  the  United  States 
has  really  given  wonderful  help  to  the 
Dominican  people  as  follows: 
VS.  assistance  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 

Apr.  24,  19«S.  to  Jan.  10, 1966 
Supporting  assistance  grants  for 
Government  operations  and 
maintenance $86,300,000 

Administered  through  OAS...     67.  000, 000 
Administered  through  AID..-     29,300,000 

Approximately  $40  million  of  these  fundi 
have  been  used  to  pay  salaries  of  employeei 
who  were  on  Government  payrolls,  or  were 
employed  by  municipalities  or  Government- 
owned  corporations  before  April  24,  1965;  »U 
million  was  made  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment-owned sugar  corporation  through  t 
loan  by  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  balance  was  provided  for  disaster  relief 
Including  food  axKl  medical  supplies  and 
emergency  public  works  acUvltles  which  are 
being  undertaken  by  the  provisional  Govern- 
ment and  AID. 
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Tsebnlcal       assistance 
totaled 


grant 


Agriculture 

Education 

Transportation 

Public   administration 

Community   development 

Other   projects 
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A  $4,488,000 


■i 


Development    loans    authorli 

National  Housing  Bank. 
Food  for  peace 


941.000 
396,000 
213,000 

1,161.000 
128.000 

1.600.000 


6.000.000 
7.868.000 


Title  n  emergency  program_._JI    3, 007. 000 
Title    III    approved    fiscal    yeas 
1966 -L     4.861.000 

Another  question  you  should  sisk  me  is 
who  are  the  creditors  of  the  Dominican 
Government  and  to  whom  are  those  loans 
owed?  Obligations  from  l*  to  8-year 
maturity  are  owed  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank, 
and  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

On  loans  over  8  years,  obUgatlons  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  Oovemment 
are  owed  to  the  International  Bank, 
AID,  Export -Import  Bank,  and  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  under  Public  Law  480,  title 
IV. 

Why  should  the  United  Sitetes  adopt 
a  business  basis  and  free  enterprise 
policy  toward  the  Dominican  Republic 
at  this  time?  The  reason  is  that  the 
Dominican  Government  is  holding  many 
businesses  that  are  now  Government 
owned  and  Government  operated.  These 
businesses  are  being  operated  at  a  deficit. 
The  Dominican  economic  situation  Is 
this.  First,  there  Is  a  low  ratb  of  savings 
and  investment.  Nobody  mluch  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  savirig  or  trying 
to  help  their  government  by  ^voiding  in- 
flation and  seeking  stable  economic  con- 
ditions. 

Second,  the  Dominican  exports  are 
still  being  emphasized  on  commodities 
like  sugar  and  cocoa  which  are  In  great 
oversupply  at  the  present  tittle  and  low 
priced  on  the  International  markets. 
The  Dominicans  have  not  chwiged  their 
agricultural  programs  to  realUm  and  ef- 
fective demand.  This  should  be  done  at 
once  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.         I 

Mr.  PULTON  of  PennsylvaWa.  Let  us 
lace  it.  Too  large  a  share  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  owned 
»nd  operated  by  the  Government  at  a 
loss.  If  we  will  simply  insist  In  this  Con- 
gress that  the  Dominican  Republic 
change  over  and  make  immediate  plans 
lor  changing  to  a  private  economy,  the 
D-S.  taxpayers  will  be  much  better  off, 
rather  than  financing  indefinitely  the 
*5  million  a  month  Government  deficit, 
and  deficiencies  in  foreign  trade  because 
of  inflation  at  home  and  continued  defi- 
cits caused  by  excessive  Imports  com- 
pared to  exports. 

My  other  point  Is  this:  I  propose  to 
f»  an  amendment  to  cut  the  Presi- 
dents contingency  fund  for  from  $150 
™Jlon,  which  it  would  be  if  Congress 
Mds  $100  million  more  under  this  bill, 
to  $100  million  total  for  the  3-month 
period  to  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  June  30.   1964.     A*  has  been 


iwinted  out,  this  contingency  fund  will 
be  spent  over  a  3-month  period — over 
April,  May,  and  June  of  this  year — so 
that  If  the  President  has  $50  million 
added  on  by  this  bill  as  I  propose  he 
will  be  getting  undesignated  contingency 
funds  at  the  rate  of  $200  million  a  year. 
This  Is  in  addition  to  the  $89  million 
si}ecial  contingency  fund  for  southeast 
Asia  we  in  Congress  have  given  the  Presi- 
dent for  use  in  this  current  fiscal  year, 
which  is  all  the  President  asked. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  we  have  In 
the  contingency  fund  $50  mUllon  cur- 
rently authorized  and  appropriated,  suid 
allocated  but  not  yet  obligated.  In  this 
fiscal  year  1966  we  have  also  $4.1  million 
of  contingency  funds  carried  over  from 
1965.  That  means  a  total  of  $54.1  mil- 
lion presidential  contingency  funds  on 
hand  now,  of  which  about  $37  million 
has  been  allocated  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  the  rest  to  other  places,  which 
I  should  not  give  specifically. 

My  amendment  will  give  the  President 
$50  million  more  for  the  remaining  3 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  until  June  30, 
and  I  believe  that  is  enough.  If  it  is  any 
larger,  if  the  crisis  anywhere  abroad  Is 
any  larger,  I  believe  the  President  should 
come  to  Congress  and  get  an  authoriza- 
tion. 

So  I  would  say  to  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  we  should  hold  the 
purse  strings  and  watch  expenditures 
closely.  We  should  not  move  this  con- 
tingency fund  back  up  to  the  $200  mll- 
hon  contingency  fund  annually  as  it 
had  been  some  time  previously,  several 
years  ago,  when  the  amount  authorized 
and  appropriated  was  not  fully  used. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  as  follows: 
In  fiscal  year  1965,  $150  million  was  au- 
thorized for  the  President's  contingency 
fund;  $99.2  million  was  appropriated 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  obligations 
were  only  $57  million.  In  1966  there  was 
$50  million  authorized  and  appropriated, 
which  appears  to  have  carried  the  con- 
tingency fund  for  9  months.  So  I  believe 
$100  million  extra  added  on  for  a  3- 
month  period  is  at  too  great  a  rate  for 
the  President's  contingency  fund.  I 
therefore  recommend  by  my  amendment 
that  $50  million  now  be  added  by  the 
Congress  to  the  President's  contlngeney 
fund  for  the  remaining  3  months  after 
enactment  until  June  30,  1966.  This  will 
result  by  my  amendment  In  a  budget 
saving  of  $50  million. 

I  do  not  favor  Congress  blindly  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  large  sums 
of  undesignated,  unallocated,  and  un- 
programed  fimds. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  committee, 
with  his  typically  accurate  and  effec- 
tive argument,  has  stated  the  basic  rea- 
H>ns  for  this  legislation.  Most  of  the 
money  In  this  bill  is  for  the  economic 
support  of  South  Vietnam.  This  little 
country  is  wartom  and  threatened  with 
runaway  inflation.  She  has  committed 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  her 
sons  to  battle,  and  all  reports  that  have 
come  to  my  attention  have  indicated 
that  her  men  are  fighting  with  ever-in- 


creasing effectiveness,  and  that  they  are 
giving  magnificent  accounts  of  them- 
selves in  the  field. 

But  this  bill  is  also  a  part  of  a  wider 
effort  about  which  our  President  spoke 
In  his  great  address  in  New  York  City 
last  night.    He  said: 

The  strength  of  America  can  never  be 
sapped  by  dlsciisslon — we  are  united  In  our 
commitment  to  free  discussion.  So  also  we 
are  united  In  our  determination  tluit  no  foe 
anywhere  should  mistake  our  arguments  for 
Indecision — or  our  debates  for  weakness. 

As  this  House  acts  on  supplemental 
legislatic«i  for  supporting  oiu-  civilian 
and  military  men  in  Vietnam.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  vigorous  debate. 
But  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  our 
determination  to  resist  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam.  We  have  not  sacri- 
ficed in  Western  Europe,  in  Berlin,  In 
Greece  and  Turkey,  in  Korea,  in  the 
China  Straits,  in  the  missile  crisis  in 
Cuba,  and  now  In  Vietnam  In  vain.  We 
are  going  to  be  true  to  our  great  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  and  to  our  commit- 
ments to  help  others  preserve  their  in- 
dependence. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  Is  not  a 
popular  war,  as  If  any  war  were  popular. 
Some  say  the  public  does  not  under- 
stand why  we  are  fighting — why  we  have 
such  a  vital  interest  in  southeast  Asia. 
And  I  say.  as  the  President  said  last 
night — if  you  do  not  know,  if  you  are 
not  sure,  ask  the  men  who  are  there. 
They  know. 

Or  ask  the  South  Vietnamese,  who 
have  fought  so  valiantly  to  defend  them- 
selves. Ask  the  widows  of  the  village 
chiefs  who  have  been  murdered  by  the 
Communists.  Ask  theh-  sons  and 
daughters.  And  they  will  tell  you  what 
Communist  terror  really  means. 

Or  go  through  southeast  Asia  and  ask 
leaders  of  ThaUand,  Malaya,  the  Philip- 
pines, Japan,  why  the  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  important,  and  they  will  tell  you. 

Or,  If  you  still  do  not  believe,  ask  the 
Communists.  They  know  what  they 
are  doing.  They  are  not  Just  fighting  to 
win  in  Vietnam.  They  are  fighting  a 
so-called  war  of  liberation  which  is  a 
prelude  to  similar  wars  In  every  other 
underdeveloped  country  In  the  world. 
As  the  commanding  general  of  North 
Vietnam  said  recently: 

If  the  special  warfare  that  the  U.8.  im- 
perialists are  tesUng  In  South  Vietnam  la 
overcome,  then  It  can  be  defeated  everywhere 
In  the  world. 

Let  us  be  clear  on  this  point — we  are 
not  fighting  against  a  Democratic  rev- 
olution within  South  Vietnam.  We  are 
not  even  fighting  Just  the  Vietcong. .  We 
are  fighting  Communist  aggression.  It 
is  a  different  form  of  aggression  than  we 
faced  in  Berlin  or  Korea,  or  Cuba,  but 
for  that  reason  It  Is  even  more  dan- 
gerous. Earlier  forms  of  Communist  ag- 
gression were  easier  to  combat.  Peo- 
ple's emotions  are  more  readily  aroused 
in  a  war  of  Invasion  than  they  are  in  a 
war  of  infiltration.  The  Communists 
know  that,  and  they  are  counting  on  us 
not  to  have  the  will  to  fight. 

By  passing  this  legislation  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  the  House  will  demon- 
strate once  again  to  the  entire  world, 
and  especially  to  the  Communists,  the 
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resolve  of  our  country  to  stand  firm 
against  eoznmunlam. 

Aa  the  most  powerful  democratic  na- 
tion on  earth,  we  must  bear  the  heavy 
responsibilities  and  burdens  of  leader- 
ship. The  price  of  leadership  Is  sacri- 
fice— of  men,  of  resources,  of  the  normal 
pursuits  of  life.  But  these  are  small  com- 
pared to  the  costs  of  failure.  We  have 
shouldered  burdens  before,  and  there  Is  a 
long,  hard  road  ahead. 

But  there  Is  a  human  irreatness  In  the 
democratic  spirit,  and  In  the  soul  of 
America,  which  will  sustain  us  now  as 
It  has  In  the  past.  Without  heroics,  but 
with  quiet  courage  and  determination, 
Vietnamese  and  American  men  and 
women  are  proving  once  more  the 
strength  of  free  societies. 

Sergeant  Walling,  UJS.  Army,  was  such 
a  man.  You  may  remember  what  the 
President  said  about  him : 

On  th«  19th  day  o(  June,  thla  year,  a  young 
and  brave  American  set  out  Uito  the  junglea 
of  a  distant  land — baU  a  world  away.  He 
walked  at  the  aide  of  a  patrol  of  young  and 
brave  Vietnamese. 

Their  purpose — and  his — was  to  defend 
freedom  against  Its  aggressors. 

The  name  of  that  American  was  Barry  A. 
Walling. 

He  was  a  sergeant  of  the  VS.  Army — and  a 
proud  member  of  the  proud  Special  rmetm 
who  wear  the  green  beret. 

When  the  Vietnamese  patrol  came  under 
attack,  the  only  thought  of  Sergeant  Walling 
was  for  the  patrol — and  its  success.  He  gave 
no  thought  to  safety  or  to  self.  Those  who 
recovered  his  body  found  that,  before  he 
died,  Sergeant  Walling  had  fired  his  every 
round  of  ammunition. 

We  have  come  today  to  bestow  upon  Ser- 
geant Walling  one  of  otir  country's  highest 
honors.  No  medal,  no  wwds,  no  eulogies  of 
ours  can  honor  him  so  highly  as  he  has  hon- 
ored our  country  and  our  cause. 

But  we  can — and  we  must  always — honor 
ourselves  by  working  everywhere  we  can.  In 
every  way  we  can,  for  a  world  of  peace  In 
which  the  young  and  the  brave  need  not  die 
In  war. 

When  Sergeant  Walling  feU,  he  left  behind 
his  young  widow  and  three  young  children — 
the  oldest  age,3,  the  youngest  now  4  months. 
Mrs.  Walllng's  bravery  Is  no  leas  than  her 
husband's. 

Two  nights  after  she  learned  her  husband 
would  never  return,  Mrs.  WalUng  wrote  out 
a  message  to  the  other  wives  of  her  hus- 
band's unit.  That  remarkable  letter  has 
deeply  touched  all  who  have  read  It — Includ- 
ing the  Commander  In  Chief.  I  would  Uke 
to  read  these  lines  from  It: 

"I  know  you  are  all  afraid  for  yo\ir  hus- 
bands and  love  them  as  much  as  I  loved  my 
husband.  He  loved  me  Just  as  your  husbands 
do  you,  and  he  didn't  want  to  die.  He  had  so 
much  to  Uve  for.  But  he  was  a  brave  man 
and  a  fighting  man.  My  husband  died  for 
what  he  believed  In,  and  if  he  had  a  choice 
at  where  and  how  he  would  die,  he  would 
choose  the  same  place — fighting  tor  a  decent 
world  for  his  children  to  grow  up  In. 

"So  don't  let  the  world,  the  loneliness,  tb» 
despair,  and  the  fear  get  you  down.  Stand 
as  tall  as  that  man  of  yours  who  wears  the 
htn%  and  thank  Ood  you  got  him  •  •  •  my 
prayon  are  that  all  of  your  husbands  come 
home  to  you  safe  and  weU." 

I  am  proud  now  on  behalf  of  the  Nation 
to  bestow  the  Silver  Star  posthomoualy  upon 
Sgt.  Harry  A.  Walling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Sergeant  Walling  knew 
why  he  was  In  Vietnam.  Now  Is  the  time 
for  this  House  to  show,  onoe  again,  that 
it  does  too. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  t4)preclate  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader's  yielding  to  me  at  this 
VK3int.  I  subscribe  almost  entirely  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
Just  said.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  strongly  favor  a 
position  of  strength  against  Communist 
aggression  In  South  Vietnam,  southeast 
Asia,  Berlin,  or  anywhere  else  through- 
out the  world.  We  have  In  the  past  and 
will  In  the  future. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  taking  up  this  Im- 
portant legislation  tod^y,  acting  upon  It, 
I  believe,  constructively,  acting  upon  It 
promptly,  with  a  minimum  of  contro- 
versy and,  I  trust,  with  a  miniwmm  of 
opposition. 

It  does  deeply  disturb  me,  however, 
that  some  Senators  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol — I  do  not  question  their  mo- 
tives— are  delaying  the  consideration  of 
and  the  approval  of  legislation  that  Is 
Important  to  the  execution  of  a  policy 
of  strength  In  southeast  Asia.  The  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  have  an 
Important  Impact,  a  favorable  one,  on 
the  morale  of  our  troops  and  our  South 
Vietnam  allies.  PrMnpt  action  In  the 
Congress  will  demonstrate  to  our  en- 
emies that  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people  can  act  affirma- 
tively and  constructively  with  the  back- 
ing of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  In  this 
great  coimtry. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  what  he  has  said. 
Certainly  the  House  can  demonstrate 
this  afternoon,  by  the  size  of  its  vote 
and  by  the  expeditious  manner  in  which 
it  acts,  how  it  stands  on  this  matter. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DnwiNSKi]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  Intention  to  direct  constructive 
criticism  toward  this  bill  and  the  gen- 
eral problem  which  we  face.  I  first  wish 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee for  the  very  scholarly,  the  very 
distinguished,  and  the  very  statesmanlike 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
operations  on  this  side  of  the  Congress. 
I  would  think  the  very  least  I  could  say 
about  this  bill  as  we  process  It  this  after- 
noon is  that  we  are  proceeding  in  a  more 
practical  way  thtm  our  counterpart  com- 
mittee on  the  other  side  of  the  Congress 
and  in  a  more  practicable  and  reasonable 
fashion.  I  do  commend  the  chairman, 
therefore,  for  his  leadership  and  his  sob- 
erness, even  though  I  may  not  always 
Eigree  with  where  he  is  leading  us. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there 
is  reaHy  no  argument  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  It  is  a  $415  million  blank  check 
for  4  months;  that  Is,  for  the  remaining 
4  months  of  this  fiscal  year.  If  we  had 
assurance  that  this  money  was  Intended 
entirely  for  South  Vietnam  in  direct  and 
practical  support  of  our  efforts  there, 
I  would  have  no  crltldam  of  it.  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  it  was  brought 


out  in  the  discussion  earlier  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passxak] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
AoAix],  that  there  is  not  a  single  dollar 
of  this  that  must  reach  Vietnam,  it 
could  be  diverted  to  any  place  in  tbe 
world. 

For  the  Congress  to  hand  the  AID 
agency  or  the  State  Department  a  blank 
check  for  $415  mllllMi  is.  In  my  opinion, 
an  abdication  of  legislative  responsibil- 
ity. If  we  were  to  pin  this  money  down 
without  any  doubt  and  were  in  effect  to 
say  to  the  American  public  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  is  so  complicated  and  so  dan- 
gerous in  all  its  ramifications  that  we  ab- 
solutely need  $415  million  for  that  world 
trouble  spot,  then  I  would  not  object. 
But  that  is  not  what  we  are  saying  here 
this  afternoon.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
asking  too  much  for  the  Members  to  have 
their  attention  directed  to  the  supple- 
mental views.  However,  if  you  will  note, 
this  report  was  written  because  we' 
wanted  to  provide  some  constructive  sug- 
gestions and  voice  some  practical  Ideas 
on  how  this  bill  should  be  analyzed  by  the 
Members.  I  should  like  to  reemphasize 
a  number  of  points.  For  example,  the 
question  of  AID  borrowing  millions  of 
dollars  from  other  sources  supposedly  to 
assist  programs  in  Vietnam;  the  com- 
pletely loose  bookkeeping  procedures  fol- 
lowed in  the  vsulous  agencies  with  which 
we  are  working.  None  of  these  charges 
in  the  supplemental  views  have  been  an- 
swered because  they  cannot  be  answered. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  sure  the  Members 
are  not  really  asking  for  an  answer. 
From  what  I  have  gathered,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President — and  I  am 
commending  him  in  it — has  been  greatly 
fortified  by  the  return  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent from  a  recent  trip  to  eight  capitals 
where  he  was  received  enthusiastically 
and  some  degree  of  at  least  verbal,  if  not 
actual,  support  was  given  to  our  efforts. 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  any  vote  here 
this  afternoon  would  be  Interpreted  as 
support  of  the  basic  position  of  our  coun- 
try as  outlined  by  the  President  and  not 
the  unfortunate  and  headline-hunting 
type  of  procedure  followed  by  the  other 
body.  But  I  do  not  think  it  Is  at  all  prac- 
tical or  wise  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  have  its  action  interpreted  as 
handing  the  AID  agency  $415  million  to 
spend  as  they  please.  In  the  atmosphere 
of  the  crisis  in  Vietnam,  we  are  giving 
this  agency,  which  probably  has  the  poor- 
est overall  record  for  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness, this  huge  sum  without  any 
practical  conditions  attached.  I  do  not 
believe  any  sober  reflection  could  sus- 
tain this.  I  do  hope  when  we  finally  get 
to  the  bill  for  fiscal  1967,  there  we  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  we  ought  to  keep 
stringent  congressional  control  of  these 
fimds.  Secondly,  we  ought  to  study 
these  funds  in  the  light  of  their  practical 
use  and  not  the  blind  support  which  is 
demanded  by  the  executive  branch. 

We  could  do  a  far  more  reasonable  task 
of  supporting  the  President  if  we  would 
ask  more  constructive  and  necessary 
questions,  not  in  the  spirit  of  unnecessary 
criticism  but  in  the  spirit  of  helpful  criti- 
cism, which  he  sorely  needs. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  ChalmuuJ. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DERWINSB3.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  to  invoke  an  imharmonious  note  into 
this  discussion,  I  do  not  want  the  Recoiu) 
to  state,  as  Indicated,  that  the  majority 
view  was  less  than  sober,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  and  to  reflect  here  and 
there  upon  the  sobriety  of  the  decision  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect that  impression.  No  agency  in  the 
history  of  our  Government  has  been  more 
closely  scrutinized,  down  through  the 
years,  than  has  the  AID  agency.  To  say 
it  has  the  poorest  record  In  efficiency  is 
not  quite  accurate.  All  of  U3  look  It  over 
very  carefully.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman],  looks  at  it  very 
thoroughly,  this  House  reviews  it  very 
thoroughly.  I  believe  the  record  of  effi- 
ciency of  the  AID  agency  is  really  one  of 
the  high-water  marks  of  governmental 
efficiency,  especially  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  Mr.  David  Bell. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  say  when  I  used  the  term  "sober," 
it  is  to  compare  our  actions  with  those 
of  the  committee  of  the  other  body.  That 
is  the  context  in  which  it  is  used. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
think  of  this  $415  million  blank  check 
and  the  fact  that  It  Is  being  requested  to 
support  a  war  effort  in  Sooth  Vietnam, 
it  raises  many  other  additional  questions, 
I  relate  an  incident  which  supposedly 
occurred  In  a  parliament  ctf  a  so-called 
friendly  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  that  during 
debate  in  this  parliamentary  body,  one 
of  the  parliamentarians  rose  with  a  reso- 
lution asking  or  demanding  that  Its 
government  declare  war  on  the  United 
States.  When  the  shocked  members 
wanted  to  know  why,  he  explsdned  it 
thusly:  That  their  government  was  bank- 
nipt,  their  people  were  grumbling  at  the 
lack  of  progress  and  comfort,  smd  he  felt 
that  by  declaring  war  on  the  United 
States  and  immediately  losing  the  war, 
the  country  would  then  qualify  for  mas- 
sive rehabilitation  at  U.S.  expense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  that  this 
resolution  was  going  to  pass  in  this  par- 
liamentary body  and  that  they  would 
have  declared  war  on  the  United  States, 
»  as  to  reap  the  benefits  which  they 
hoped  would  follow.  At  that  pohit  a 
very  astute  member  of  that  body  rose 
and  raised  one  question.  This  question 
was:  What  will  we  do  If  we  win  the  war? 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  will  It  take  to  put 
South  Vietnam  back  into  its  normal, 
QUiet,  sleepy,  traditional  basis?  I  do  not 
believe  it  Is  at  all  realistic  for  the  United 
States  to  be  pumping  these  millions  of 
dollars  into  dubious  domestic  programs 
Id  South  Vietnam,  when  thedr  economy, 
their  traditions,  and  everything  else  in- 
volved in  the  history  of  that  country,  will 
«now  that  they  are  not  equipped  to  ab- 
sorb it. 

To  sum  it  up,  logical  support  of  the 
President  is  an  act  of  statesmanship. 
This  blank  check  is  irrespcnaiblllty. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Oaioni]. 


coMMoorrT  impobts 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  has  before  it  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental request  from  the  Agency  for 
International  Devel<vment  for  $275  mil- 
lion in  order  to  carry  on  its  program  of 
supporting  assistfmce  in  Vietnam. 

The  bulk  of  this  appropriation  will  be 
used  to  finance  imports  of  essential 
commodities. 

During  1966  it  wUl  be  critically  im- 
portant to  step  up  the  export  of  Amer- 
ican steel,-  oil,  medicine,  buUdlng 
supplies,  and  machinery  to  support  the 
general  economy  and  avoid  disastrous 
Inflation  in  South  Vietnam. 

Inflationary  pressures  will  mount  In 
1966  unless  Vietnam  can  import  roughly 
double  its  1965  imports  and  unless  other 
stabilization  measures  are  taken.  If  not 
checked,  runaway  Inflation  in  Vietnam 
could  cancel  many  of  our  most  important 
gains. 

We  must  see  to  It  that  the  shoe  is  not 
lost  for  want  of  a  nail. 

WlUi  a  war-disrupted  economy.  South 
Vietnam  has  been  unable  to  earn  the  for- 
eign exchange  needed  to  pay  for  these 
imports.  Without  them,  the  economy 
cannot  function.  Without  enough  of 
them,  the  tdready  serious  burden  of  In- 
flation would  become  backbreaking. 

Most  of  the  commodity  Imports  fi- 
nanced by  AID  move  through  regular 
commercial  channels — meaning  about 
2,000  licensed  Importers  in  Vietnam. 
These  merchants  pay  for  aid-financed 
Imports  with  their  own  currency,  the 
plaster.  The  payment  goes  to  the  Viet- 
namese Government  which  uses  the 
money  to  finance  the  war  effort.  AID  re- 
quires that  these  imports  be  American 
made  and  that  the  American  supplier  be 
paid  In  dollars  by  AID  when  he  ships  his 
merchandise  to  Vietnam.  Thus,  AID  is 
not  providing  dollars  to  Vietnam  that 
can  feed  a  black  market  in  currency. 

There  Is  a  black  market  in  Vietnam, 
but  it  is  not  being  fed  by  our  aid.  U.S. 
persormel  in  Vietnson,  both  civilian  and 
military,  are  paid  in  script  to  avoid  cur- 
rency Infiatlon.  But  in  any  coimtry 
where  foreign  exchange  is  rationed  for 
essential  purposes,  there  are  those  who 
seek  to  obtain  hard  currencies  for  their 
personal  use  and  are  willing  to  pay  high 
prices  for  dollars  or  pounds  or  francs. 
American  officials  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  are  attacking  these 
problems  at  their  source,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  Vietnamese  adminis- 
trative ability  and  strengthening  of  con- 
trols will  tend  to  dry  up  blswjk  market 
operations. 

But  the  surest  way  to  eliminate  such 
operations  is  to  bring  supply  more  nearly 
in  balance  with  demand — and  this  is 
what  the  commodity  import  program  is 
designed  to  do.  It  may  seem  a  small 
part,  but  let  me  assure  you  it  is  sm  ex- 
tremely important  part — of  the  total  ef- 
fort to  help  repel  Communist  aggression 
and  to  help  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
devel(H>  a  society  resistant  to  subversion 
and  capable  of  Independent  progress. 

AID'S  commodity  Import  program  for 
Vietnam  may  be  as  Important  to  our 
ultimate  success  as  any  of  our  military 
weaponry.    I  fully  support  the  supple- 


mental request  to  carry  this  program 
forward. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  In  ll^t  of  the 
statement  that  the  gentleman  has  made 
about  the  commodity  Import  program 
strengthening  the  Cao  Ky  government,  I 
wonder  If  the  gentleman  would  comment 
on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  AID 
administrator,  which  is  foimd  on  page  8 
of  the  hearings  where  Mr.  Bell  stated: 

But  I  would  not  argue  in  the  slightest  there 
is  not  some  diversion  both  in  the  sense  of 
people  putting  money  outside  the  country 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Switzerland,  and  In  the 
sense  of  signtfleant  amounts  of  resources 
being  obtained  by  the  Vietcong  from  Saigon 
and  the  Import  system. 

I  assume  he  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  dealing  here  in  the  com- 
modity import  program  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  but  rather  with 
private  importers  who  may  in  many  cases 
misuse  the  privilege  they  have  of  ex- 
changing plasters  for  military  pay  certif- 
icates at  very  profitable  rates. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, this  of  course  Is  a  possibility.  I 
mentioned  In  my  remarks  that  this  con- 
dition was  being  Improved.  I  would  not 
suggest,  and  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man would  suggest  that  the  whole  import 
program  be  turned  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment. We  are  trying  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman  say  that.  The  gentleman 
indicated  In  his  statement  that  the 
recipient  of  this  aid  Is  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  direct  recipient,  and  prop- 
erly so  if  we  are  going  to  recognize  the 
value  of  the  profit  motive,  is  the  private 
bushiess  sector  In  South  Vietnam.  That 
sector,  of  course,  pays  taxes  on  many  of 
these  commodities — rice  is  not  one  of 
them — but  on  many  of  these  items  In- 
cluded in  the  commodity  Import  pro- 
gram. Is  that  not  a  correct  statement 
of  how  the  commodity  imix>rt  program 
works? 

Mr.  GRIDER.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
we  should  abandon  the  program  because 
some  of  the  people  importing  have  been 
guilty  of  misfeasance;  no. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  And  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  did  not  say  or 
suggest. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RErol. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  hi  support  of  HH.  12169,  the 
supplemental  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Having  Just  returned  from  an  official 
but  brief  trip  to  South  Vietnam  for  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  believe 
it  Is  important  to  report  briefly  on  a  few 
of  the  matters  before  the  House  today. 

It  is  correct  that  this  overall  author- 
ization of  $415  million  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  Joint  efforts  in  South  Viet- 
nam— for  financing  the  Import  of  essen- 
tial commodities,  for  rural  construction. 
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for  port  expansion,  for  refugee  relief,  and 
for  general  development. 

The  conflict  In  Vietnam  cannot  be  won 
by  military  means  alone  because  the  mil- 
itary operations  there  are  Important 
largely  as  they  allow  the  country  to  pro- 
ceed with  Its  social  and  economic  rec<»i- 
structlon  programs.  Given  the  defeat  of 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  main 
force  units,  the  civil  actions  programs  in 
the  villages  and  hamlets  may  have  the 
security  with  which  to  proceed. 

I  would  like  to  stress  to  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  seriousness  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem — and  the 
major  job  that  has  to  be  done. 

First,  a  word  about  the  general  logistic 
situation  and  the  port  of  Saigon.  We 
are  some  3  to  4  months  behind 
In  catching  up  with  our  supply  effort  and 
our  logistic  needs.  This  has  not  been 
clearly  stated,  and  I  think  It  should  be. 
The  administration  did  not  anticipate — 
even  though  this  may  have  been  dijQcuIt 
to  foresee — the  magnitude  of  the  supply 
buildup.  They  did  not  get  on  top  of  it 
fast  enough  nor  establish  clear  priorities. 

Moreover,  the  Government  In  Saigon 
has  been  very  slow  to  organize  and  direct 
the  actual  port  operations.  For  many 
years  there  have  been  six  or  more  differ- 
ent agencies  Involved — a  system  that  is 
Inefficient  if  not  worse.  At  last  I  think 
we  have  had  some  serious  discussions 
with  the  Government  in  Saigon  on  the 
need  for  single  port  management,  and  we 
are  now  starting  to  take  corrective  and 
vigorous  measures  to  catch  up.  The  new 
port  at  Cam  Ftanh  Bay  is  encouraging, 
and  new  port  and  airfield  facilities  now 
under  construction  will  markedly  help. 
However,  it  Is  still  a  major  problem. 

Second,  the  question  of  Inflation  is 
real.  During  the  past  year  the  price  of 
rice  to  the  consumer  in  Saigon  has  gone 
up  about  40  percent.  Hopefully  Prime 
Minister  Ky,  with  a  budget  of  55  billion 
plasters,  will  try  to  keep  expenses  in  line. 

It  is  something  of  a  commentary  on  the 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam,  and  also  an 
element  in  this  Import  financing  pro- 
gram, to  note  that  a  few  years  ago  South 
Vietnam  exported  about  300,000  tons  of 
rice.  It  was  a  significant  part  of  the  rice 
bowl  in  southeast  Asia. 

Today,  because  of  Vietcong  terrorism 
and  the  actions  of  main  force  units,  Sai- 
gon has  to  import  about  400.000  tons  of 
rice.    This  Is  a  measure  of  the  problem. 

The  real  Job  ahead,  however,  lies  In  the 
rural  areas;  In  the  villages  and  hamlets 
of  South  Vietnam  representing  about  80 
percent  of  the  people.  We  should  recog- 
nise in  this  House  that  this  Is  very  nearly 
a  lost  revolution.  For  almost  20  years  or 
more,  very  little  has  been  done  by  the 
Government  in  Saigon  to  meet  the  revo- 
lution of  rising  expectations,  to  reach 
and  work  with  the  people  in  the  villages, 
to  offer  them  genuine  participation  in 
their  Government  and  their  future. 

Hopefully,  and  at  last,  a  program  has 
been  started  that  will  give  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  some  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cares  about  their  concerns, 
is  going  to  work  with  them,  and  is  going 
to  meet  the  problem.  During  my  recent 
trip  I  visited  a  village  where  the  civil 
action  program  is  in  operation  and  a 
camp  where  political  action  workers  are 
being  trained.    In  the  camp  there  are 


3,000  studepts  enr(^led.  The  women  are 
being  trained  in  first  aid,  teaching,  and 
health  education;  and  the  men  are  be- 
ing taught  construction  and  trade  skills, 
the  elements  of  rebuilding  hamlet  gov- 
ernment, and  necessary  paramilitary 
skills. 

Once  trained,  the  students  are  divided 
into  teams  of  approximately  40  members 
and  sent  back  into  the  province  from 
where  they  were  recruited  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  province  chief.  They  will 
work,  live,  and  sleep  in  their  villages. 
All  too  often  in  the  past  because  of  the 
Vietcong  terror,  village  and  hamlet 
chiefs  left  their  village  in  time  of  peril 
to  seek  sanctuary  in  the  district  of  pro- 
vincial capital.  Needless  to  say,  this  did 
not  always  enhance  respect  for  them 
in  their  own  villages.  By  the  end  of  196« 
it  is  expected  that  civil  action  teams  will 
be  in  1,000  of  the  country's  12,000  vil- 
lages and. hamlets  in  four  areas. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  should  kid  our- 
selves about  the  nature,  the  character, 
or  the  extent  of  this  commitment.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  situation  that  is  politi- 
cal and  military — unless  there  is  real 
security  in  the  villages  and  hamlets,  the 
pacification  program  will  not  really  get 
off  the  ground.  Over  20.000  village  and 
hamlet  chiefs  have  been  assassinated  in 
the  last  3  years — one  of  the  most  recent 
was  the  tragic  assassination  of  the  popu- 
lar mayor  of  Ap  Quang  Nam.  a  quiet, 
peaceful  village  which  appeared  to  be 
on  the  road  to  pacification. 

Equally  the  civil  action  program  and 
rural  reconstruction  are  long  range  and 
will  take  at  least  5  years — possibly  10  or 
more. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
state  that  unless  the  central  government 
in  Saigon  initiates  genuine  and  far- 
reaching  reforms  in  education,  in  land 
reform,  in  opening  opportunities  to  the 
refugees,  and  in  creating  a  sense  and  a 
conviction  as  to  opportunity  and  partici- 
pation for  all  people  in  South  Vietnam, 
the  work  in  the  villages  will  not  be  sup- 
ported and  hope  will  be  dashed. 

We  and  our  allies  are  committed  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  must  fully  back  our 
men  in  the  field — whose  morale  is  mtig- 
niflcent — and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
encourage  South  Vietnamese  efforts  at 
reform  and  reconstruction.  Hence  the 
need  for  this  authorization  which  I  sup- 
port today. 

And  at  all  times  we  must  utilize  every 
resource  of  diplomacy — including  the 
United  Nations — to  reach  the  conference 
table  and  an  honorable  peace. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
have  been  surprised  by  anything  in  this 
discussion  today.  I  must  confess  that 
what  surprises  me  most  is  the  unanimity 
of  opinion  that  seems  to  be  apparent.  If 
I  had  a  hat,  I  think  I  would  take  It  off 
in  salute  to  those  gentlemen  who  have 
Joined  in  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  ef- 
fort which  is  so  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  free  world. 
I  would  trust  that  we  would  have  more 
of  this  kind  of  support  of  our  effort  on 
the  part  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  a  strong  one  for  dissent,  and  I 
am   a   firm   believer  in   discussion.     I 


think  the  discussion  here  today,  how- 
ever, has  made  It  extremely  clear— at 
least  to  me — that  everyone  recognizes 
full  well  the  depth  of  the  crisis.  We 
might  have  doubts;  we  might  have  res- 
ervations; we  might  have  wishes;  we 
might  have  our  "druthers";  but  it  looks 
like  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  sup- 
port this  authorization  as  a  matter  of 
correct  policy  for  the  United  States  of 
America  Just  as  we  supported  the  res- 
olution giving  the  President  the  full  au- 
thority in  1964  to  use  armed  force  in 
Vietnam.  And  we  ought  to  support  this 
authorization  because  It  is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  other  body  or  what  kind  of  debate 
will  take  place  in  the  other  body  from 
this  time  forward.  But  for  me  here  to- 
day I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  debate  which  has  trans- 
pired in  behalf  of  the  American  people 

We  have  been  holding  hearings  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  almost  daily 
since  we  reconvened  this  year.  We  have 
had  full  debate  and  discussion  either  in 
the  full  committee  on  the  authorization 
or  in  one  subcommittee  or  another  on 
this  entire  subject  of  southeast  Asia,  in- 
cluding Vietnam.  Everyone  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  get  their  viewpoint 
across,  to  be  heard,  to  criticize,  to  delve, 
to  contradict,  to  distract, -or  to  do  any- 
thing they  want  to  do. 

All  members  certainly  have  ample  op- 
portunity here  on  the  floor,  to  say  any- 
thing they  wanted  to  about  the  policy  of 
this  country.  But  we  are  at  the  crux  of 
United  States-Vietnam  policy  today  with 
the  vote  on  this  particular  authorization. 
With  the  transpiring  of  the  events  since 
we  last  convened  here  in  this  body,  we 
know  a  major  change  has  taken  place 
not  only  in  Vietnam  and  around  the 
world  but  also  in  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people.  That  is  why  this  vote 
is  important. 

When  we  vote  today  we  give  a  re- 
sounding vote  of  support  to  the  Prfesi- 
dent.  and  we  are  giving  a  resounding 
vote  of  support  to  the  policy  of  this 
country. 

I  shall  support  this  authorization  and 
the  necessary  appropriation  and  the  sub- 
sequent defense  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation,  because,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  military  effort 
and  the  economic  effort  in  Vietnam  are 
inseparable  in  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
Vietnam,  southeast  Asia,  the  free  world, 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  delighted  at  the  courageous 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  who  says  he 
will  support,  if  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly, this  authorization  for  those  very 
same  reasons. 

We  all  have  recognized  the  tremen- 
dous cost  of  doing  a  job  that  needs  to 
be  done  and  that  has  never  been  done 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in 
waging  the  kind  of  fight  we  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam  and  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  help  in  maintaining  a  government  and 
reconstruct  the  country  while  the  war- 
fare is  going  on.  This  only  points  out 
what  we  should  have  recognized  and  do 
now  recognize,  that  we — the  United 
States  and  the  free  world — must  have  a 
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nonmllltary  answer  to  thie  subversive 
thrusts  of  communism  anyivhere  in  the 
world. 

I  disagree  with  those  who  say  that  we 
ought  to  always  support  the  status  quo, 
or  that  we  should  let  people  stew  in  their 
own  juice,  or  that  we  should  let  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  the  world  wallow  in  the 
depths  of  their  own  misery.  This  indi- 
cates to  me  a  kind  of  blindspot.  that 
we  in  the  United  States  can  live  in  some- 
way apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  we  can  bulldoze  our  allies  into 
doing  what  we  want  to  do  vfhen  we  want 
to  do  it,  as  if  they  have  ino  sovereign 
rights,  no  right  to  independent  thought, 
no  right  to  independent  action. 

Certainly  I  get  aggravated  because 
other  countries  do  not  agree  with  me 
and  my  country  at  a  time  when  I  think 
they  ought  to.  But  is  this  not  the  very 
strength  of  our  free  and  democratic  sys- 
tem? The  United  States  mpkes  no  claim 
of  having  a  totalitarian  hold  on  the  rest 
of  the  free  world.  We  act  in  concert  but 
do  so  voluntarily.  Is  not  th|l$  the  kind  of 
freedom  we  fight  for?  We  are  trying 
now  to  help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
who  have  fought  for  100  years  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  oppression,  Is  this  not 
what  we  are  trying  to  do}?  Of  course 
it  is.  We  know  it — the  i  whole  world 
knows  it.  I 

Most  of  the  American  people  care, 
support  this  principle,  and  ttie  price  not 
only  to  assure  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  assure  that  freedom 
as  such — the  concepts  that  we  hold  so 
dear  and  that  we  have  fought  for  and 
that  we  are  fighting  for  right  now— have 
a  chance  to  live.  Because  ;wlthout  that, 
then  the  money  does  not  have  any 
meaning.  ! 

So  I  want  to  join  all  of  lyou  today  on 
the  fioor  of  this  House  Who  say:  "We 
trust  our  President,  our  military  and 
political  leaders  who  support  this  re- 
quest pending  here."  I  b^Ueve  that  we 
have  to  do  what  is  necessary,  in  what 
is  a  war  zone,  not  only  id  the  military 
sense  but  in  the  political  $ense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  ohe  concluding 
thought.  I  trust  this  authorization  v?lll 
be  overwhelmingly  approved.  It  should 
be.  I 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CahillI. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  CfcBirman,  my 
participation  in  this  debate,  completely 
unexpected,  was  prompted  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
tMr.  Gross]  .  who  made  a  disclosure  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  which,  to  say  the 
least,  surprised  if  not  amaiaed  me,  when 
he  recited  the  participation  of  other  na- 
tions to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Now  let  it  be  known,  I  Wave  supported 
the  administration  comiiletely  in  its 
views  on  Vietnam  because  I  believe  if 
Vietnam  falls,  so  does  all  of  Asia  fall.  I 
also  t>ell6ve  that  our  Nation  should  keep 
its  word.  We  were  a  signator  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  CoUecj^lve  Defense 
Treaty.  I  quote  from  |  that  treaty. 
Article  IV  reads:  I 

Each  party  recognizes  thai  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  ^he  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  parties  )dr  against  any 
State   or    territory    which    the    parties    by 


unanlmoua  agreement  may  hereafter  desig- 
nate, would  endanger  itb  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  It  will  m  that  event 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger,  etc. 

This  document  is  one  of  the  legal 
and  moral  bases  for  our  involvement. 
We  are  keeping  our  pledge.  But  what 
about  the  other  slgnators  to  the  treaty? 
What  about  the  other  nations  in  Asia 
who  are  so  vitally  affected? 

I  would  like  to  propound  three  ques- 
tions either  to  the  Chairman  or  to  any 
member  of  the  Committee.  In  view  of 
the  reasons  swlvanced  as  to  why  we  are 
in  Vietnam  I  would  like  to  know,  first, 
what  are  the  Asian  countries  doing  to 
protect  Asia?  It  seems  to  me  that  If 
there  were  a  flood  in  Pennsylvania  and 
I  were  asked  to  come  over  and  help  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  to  still  the  flood- 
waters,  I  would  expect  every  Pennsyl- 
vanlan  to  be  there  helping  me.  Our 
people  want  to  know  why  Asia  is  not 
helping  Asia. 

The  second  question  Is  this:  What  are 
the  other  signatories  to  this  treaty  do- 
ing to  help  implement  the  treaty  and  to 
carry  out  their  word  of  honor  that  they 
would  participate  and  oppose  aggression? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Third,  and  I  guess  the 
most  important  question,  because  I  think 
the  first  two  questions  are  already  an- 
swered by  the  disclosures  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa — the  most  important 
question  is  this,  in  my  judgment,  and  I 
believe  it  is  in  the  judgment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people :  What  is  the  administration 
doing  to — and  for  want  of  a  better  word 
I  say — to  persuade  the  Asian  countries 
and  the  signatories  imder  this  treaty  to 
make  a  comparable — if  not  an  equal  at 
least  a  comparable — contribution  to  the 
one  which  we  are  making  by  giving  each 
day  that  goes  by  our  men  in  order  to 
save  southeast  Asia  for  the  Asian  coun- 
tries and  for  the  world  and  to  carry  out 
our  pledge? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  for  an  answer 
to  those  questions. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
considerable  effort  being  made  on  the 
part  of  our  allies  to  bring  stability  and 
peace  to  southeast  Asia.  While  one  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  has 
derided  the  efforts  of  some  of  these  na- 
tions, nevertheless  Australia  is  making 
a  substantial  contribution.  Australia 
has  sustained  casualties  and  men  have 
been  killed.  South  Korea  is  making  a 
substantial  contribution.  They  have 
20,000  troops  there  and  there  is  an  addi- 
tional troop  contingent  earmarked  for 
Vietnam.  The  British,  as  signatories  to 
the  treaty,  have  50.000  troops  in  Ma- 
laysia fighting  the  same  kind  of  problem 
which  we  have.  We  have  significant 
forces  in  Japan.  The  Philippines  are 
our  great  friend  and  ally.  They  are 
sending  troops. 

I  am  sure  history  will  record  that 
Thailand  is  making  one  of  the  great  and 
valiant  contributions  to  the  activities  in 
Vietnam.  New  Zealand  has  troops 
there.  India  and  Pakistan,  of  course, 
we  recognize  have  problems  of  their  own, 


but  by  and  large  there  is  a  great  contti- 
bution  being  made  by  our  allies  there. 
I  think  our  Secretary  of  State  and  our 
Vice  President,  on  the  recent  trip  he 
made,  have  had  some  encouraging  re- 
ports on  the  contribution  which  is  going 
to  be  made  on  the  part  of  our  sdlies.  I 
think  we  should  steu-t  to  focus  on  what  Is 
being  done  instead  of  what  Is  not  being 
done. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  finish  the  last 
minute  by  making  this  observation.  I 
have  particular  reference  to  the  signa- 
tories to  the  treaty.  The  United  King- 
dom, New  Zealand,  France,  Australia. 
Pakistan,  and,  of  course,  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  put  Into  the  Record 
which  is  represented  by  him  at  least  to 
have  come  from  the  State  Department 
delineating  what  their  contributions  are. 
My  only  point  is  this,  Mr.  Gallagher. 
I,  of  course,  as  I  say,  have  supported  the^ 
Eulministratlon  but  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  greater  effort  made  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  these  countries  in  southeast 
Asia  the  great  danger  which  is  facing 
them.  They  should  be  urged,  if  not 
persuaded,  to  make  a  contribution  of 
military  forces.  I  think  the  signatories 
to  this  treaty  also  ought  to  be  urged  to 
do  likewise,  because  until  they  do  that 
our  people  at  home  do  not  realize  and 
do  not  appreciate  that  they  are  making 
what  should  be  one  of  the  real  contri- 
butions to  this  overall  effort. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [iir.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today,  as 
we  all  know,  some  200,000  American  men 
are  engaged  in  a  war  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia,  some  10,000  miles  from  our  shores. 
Last  night  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  he  could  not  predict  how 
long  we  would  bear  this  burden.  There 
is  moimtlng  evidence  that  the  more  men 
we  Involve  in  the  jimgles  of  Vietnam, 
the  more  men  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vietcong  are  committing. 

The  escalation  continues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  reliably  reported 
that  the  United  States  may  have  to 
double  its  manpower  in  Vietnam  to  400,- 
000  men,  or  even  600,000  men,  in  order 
to  stabilize  the  situation  and  to  bring 
imder  control  any  significant  part  of  the 
territory  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  callup  of  Reserves  appears  to  be 
imminent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  past  occasions  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  I  have  expressed 
my  reservations  and  my  misgivings 
about  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia.  I 
have  proposed  alternatives.  On  June  10, 
1964.  during  debate  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1964, 1  urged  a  negotiated 
settlement  and  spelled  out  specific  pro- 
posals. I  pointed  out  then  that  any  solu- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  genuine 
economic  and  political  reform.  Now  we 
are  engaged  in  a  land  war  in  Asia,  a  war 
that  prominent  U.S.  military  experts 
have  advised  us  against.  Since  May  5 
of  last  year  when  I  opposed  the  $700 
million  supplemental  appropriation  for 
military  activities  in  Vietnam,  a  war  in 
which  we  were  supposedly  performing 
an  advisory  capacity  under  the  military 
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assistance  program,  has  been  converted 
to  an  American  war  which  we  are  in  fact 
waging  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Blr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  has  been  a 
fxmdamental  error  to  rely,  as  we  have, 
upon  a  military  solution  and  to  have 
underestimated  the  economic  aspects, 
the  social  aspects,  and  the  political 
aspects  of  this  struggle. 

We  are  today  considering  a  bill  which 
is  concerned  with  the  economic  aspects, 
concerned  with  the  social  aspects,  and 
concerned  with  the  political  aspects  of 
this  struggle.  It  provides  $175  million 
for  the  commercial  import  assistance 
program,  which  In  effect  is  a  program  to 
support  the  war-torn  economy.  It  pro- 
vides $100  million  for  what  is  called 
rural  construction. 

In  the  past  our  AID  programs  have 
not  put  sufficient  emphasis  on  this  rural 
construction  effort.  They  have  not  given 
enough  attention  to  th^  need  to  reach 
the  people  out  In  the  countryside. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  bill.  I 
do  so  even  though  much  of  the  money 
and  effort  will  be  drained  off  by  the 
growing  conflict. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  see  some  day- 
light in  reaching  into  the  hearts  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

This  is  a  struggle  which,  if  it  Is  going 
to  be  won.  Is  going  to  have  to  be  won 
politically;  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  won 
diplomatically,  and  in  terms  which  the 
people  themselves  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand. 

However,  as  long  as  the  war  escalates, 
our  economic  assistance  program  tends 
to  become  an  extension  of  the  military 
program  since  It  Is  used  to  meet  the 
effects  of  the  war,  not  to  develop  a  future 
peacetime  economy. 

U.S.  military  expenses  in  Vietnam  are 
nmning  at  about  $10  billion  a  year,  while 
economic  aid  for  Vietnam  is  costing 
about  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

In  yesterday's  New  York  Times,  Sey- 
mour Topping,  respected  southeast  Asia 
correspondent,  writes: 

The  South  Vietnamese  population  U,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts.  «uflerlng  more  from 
military  operation*,  terrorlam,  economic 
dUlocatlon  and  corruption  than  at  any  other 
time  during  more  than  two  decades  of 
intermittent  war. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  social  fabric 
of  the  country  "seems  to  be  unraveling." 

We  should  recognize  that  the  $275 
million  increase  in  AID  funds  are  un- 
likely to  bring  about  significant  changes 
in  the  dreary  and  frustrating  picture  de- 
scribed by  the  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent as  long  as  the  war  continues  to 
expand. 

The  American  people  should  not  be 
misled  into  thinking  that  our  AID  dollars 
will  build  a  Great  Society  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  fact  is  that,  of  necessity, 
more,  and  more  AID  money  is  going  into 
the  support  of  the  war  economy  and  not 
on  economic  development  that  will  have 
long-range  benefits  for  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  population  lives 
In  rural  villages,  but  AID,  because  of  the 
war,  can  take  only  token  steps  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  peasants. 


In  appearing  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  January  26,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  said: 

The  free  Vietnam  we  seek  to  preeerre 
through  military  efforts  and  sacrifices  must 
not  be  undermined  by  economic  and  social 
chaos  and  despair.  The  expanding  scale  of 
Communist  aggreaslon  and  military  response 
have  added  new  dimensions  to  the  task  of 
AID. 

He  added  that  he  regarded  economic 
assistance  programs  in  Vietnam  as  of 
equal  importance  with  military  assist- 
ance efforts. 

An  increasingly  larger  share  of  AID 
funds  will  have  to  be  directed  to  the  task 
of  keeping  the  Vietnam  economy  from 
collapsing  under  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures produced  by  the  war.  Rural  con- 
struction programs  in  the  villages  and 
rural  areas  to  develop  school  systems, 
water  supplies,  health  stations,  and  agri- 
cultural know-how  will  be  affected  by 
the  need  to  use  funds  to  check  the  run- 
away inflation  and  by  the  realities  of 
the  military  situation.  Vletcong  terror 
and  destruction  will  prevent  their  im- 
plementation in  75  percent  of  the  coun- 
try. 

David  E.  Bell,  Administrator  of  AID, 
in  appearing  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  stated  that  our  sup- 
ix>rting  assistance  obligations  had 
reached  $235  million  by  the  end  of  1965. 
This  is  almost  the  entire  amoimt — $255 
million — appropriated  for  fiscal  1966. 

To  cope  with  rampant  inflation,  AID 
has  expanded  the  financing  of  commer- 
cial imports.  Of  the  additional  $275 
million  that  is  sought,  a  total  of  $175 
million  will  be  allocated  to  this  Import 
program.  And  Mr.  Bell  states  that  he 
expects  these  inflationary  pressures  to  be 
far  more  severe  In  1966. 

Assuming  the  supplemental  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  before  us  are  appro- 
priated, it  is  estimated  that  some  $370 
million  of  the  total  $530  million  AID 
funds  for  Vietnam  for  fiscal  year  1966 
will  be  used  for  this  Import  program. 
For  fiscal  1967  this  figure  is  expected  to 
increase  to  $420  million. 

This  program  finances  the  import  of 
both  consumer  goods  and  industrial  ma- 
terials to  keep  manufacturing  and  con- 
struction going,  and  to  absorb  the 
increased  purchasing  power.  The  dis- 
ruption of  the  economy  by  the  war  ne- 
cessitates this  expanded  assistance. 

In  addition  to  the  $175  million  to  fi- 
nance an  expanded  import  program,  a 
total  of  $100  million  is  asked  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  counterinsurgency  efforts 
or  for  "logistics,  construction,  welfare, 
and  development  projects."  Here  again, 
it  is  clear  that  these  efforts  for  the  most 
part  are  related  to  the  military  situation 
in  the  country  and  are  war-support 
measures,  involving  ijonstruction  proj- 
ects to  ease  critical  problems  caused  by 
damaged  bridges,  highways,  clogged 
ports  and  warehouses.  Also  some  $20 
million  is  needed  to  operate  the  growing 
refugee  program,  again  a  war-related 
project. 

Only  about  $50  million  of  the  total 
$530  million  available  is  Intended  for 
the  rural  pacification  or  rural  construc- 
tion programs  that  attempt  to  satisfy 


some  of  the  basic  needs  of  the  13  million 
Vietnamese  peasants. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that  at 
least  $390  million  of  the  total  $530  mil- 
lion  will  be  spent  on  programs  and  proj. 
ects  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  Vietnam  economy 
because  of  the  war.  Therefore,  only 
some  $140  million  is  to  be  used  for  eco- 
nomic develomnent  programs,  either 
of  the  rural  variety  or  of  the  type  involv- 
ing the  construction  of  highways  or  the 
training  of  teachers. 

While  I  support  this  supplementary 
authorization,  we  should  not  be  deluded 
into  believing  that  these  funds  will 
somehow  open  up  a  new  era  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Vietnam  and  that 
this  will  turn  the  military  tide. 

Can  war  be  waged  and  meaningful, 
grassroot  economic  development  of  a 
peasant  economy  be  carried  out  con- 
currently? More  than  $2.7  billion  has 
been  poured  into  economic  tisslstance 
programs  in  Vietnam  in  the  last  decade. 
Because  It  has  mainly  been  used  to  sup- 
port the  savage  war,  there  are  precious 
few  results  to  show  for  our  munificence. 

Let  us  not  expect  any  dramatic  results 
from  the  $275  million  that  we  are  asked 
to  approve  for  Vietnam  today.  Let  us 
be  frank  with  ourselves  and  with  our 
fellow  Americans. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  claimed  many 
victims,  including  Great  Society  pro- 
grams at  home.  The  long-range  pur- 
pose of  the  AID  program  Is  one  of  the 
casualties.  I  fear  that  this  will  continue 
to  be  the  case  imtil  there  is  peace  in  that 
war-torn  country  or  at  the  very  least 
until  there  is  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  goals  outlined  by  the  President  at 
the  Honolulu  conference  are  both  admir- 
able and  praiseworthy.  Plans  were  ar- 
ticulated for  more  intensive  efforts  to 
pacify  the  countryside  by  economic  and 
political  means  so  that  a  government 
apparatus  can  be  set  up  that  might  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  p(vulatlon. 

President  Jolinson  has  said: 

The  war  we  are  helping  them  fight  must 
be  won  on  two  fronts.  One  Is  military.  The 
other  front  is  the  struggle  against  sodal 
Injustice:  against  hunger,  disease,  and  Ig- 
norance; against  political  apathy  and  Indif- 
ference. 

Of  course,  we  ought  to  direct  our  en- 
ergies and  efforts  to  the  second  front 
that  the  President  talks  about. 

However,  it  is  going  to  be  almost  im- 
possible to  succeed  against  political 
apathy  and  Indifference  while  the  Viet- 
namese peasant  is  trapped  and  buffeted 
by  this  war.  One  day  the  Vletcong  at- 
tack his  village  and  destroy  his  hwne; 
the  next  day  American  bombers  wreak 
havcw  in  his  hamlet,  In  quest  of  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

The  limited  rural  pacification  program 
that  AID  is  undertaking  may  be  about  all 
that  can  be  done  in  the  incredibly  dif- 
ficult circumstances  of  a  full-scale  land 
war.  If  the  Vietnamese  peasant  is  to  be 
persuaded,  if  imaginative  programs  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  to  be  set  up  in  the 
provinces,  then  first  a  way  to  end  the 
fighting  will  have  to  be  found.    Only 
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then  can  meaningful  economic  devel(^}- 
ment  of  the  country  be  cazrled  out. 

If  the  Saigon  Government  hopes  to  be 
successful  when  free  elections  are  finally 
held,  it  must  forge  firm  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  links  with  the  people. 

Mr.  ChsLirman,  the  United  States  Is 
now  encouraging  the  central  government 
to  adopt  a  program  which  will  build 
hospitals,  and  health  stations  and 
schools,  and  help  with  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  economy.  This,  the 
President  talked  about  at  Honolulu  as 
the  second  front  in  this  war.  But  let  us 
face  the  fact  that  we  are  really  not  going 
to  be  able  to  succeed  with  this  second 
front  so  long  as  it  is  operated  concur- 
rently with  an  enlarged;  and  escalated 
military  effort.  \ 

The  second  front  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  people,  the  war  to  conquer  disease 
and  hunger  in  South  Vietnam,  is  ham- 
stnmg  by  this  total  involvement  in  mili- 
tary operations.  As  long  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  peasant  is  caught  between 
the  Vletcong  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
U.S.  military  forces  on  the  other,  he  sim- 
ply is  not  going  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  develop  the  relatlonehlp  which  is 
needed  with  his  own  government. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  It  is  necessary 
to  expand  and  extend  our  economic  as- 
sistance, nevertheless,  we  should  not  be- 
lieve that  this  will  open  up  any  Great 
Society  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
This  is  doing  nothing  more  than  en- 
abling them  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water  economically.  It  should  be  rec- 
ognized and  supported  for  what  it  is. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  spare  no  effort 
and  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  reach  a 
peaceful  solution  of  this  tragic  confiict. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  i  additionaJ  minute. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  yielding  me 
the  additional  time. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  objectives  of 
this  proposal,  particularly  of  the  rural 
construction  program,  are  meaningful 
objectives,  and  I  hope  that  from  this 
point  on  a  great  deal  more  effort  will  be 
put  into  political  and  social  programs 
which  should,  if  properly  carried  out, 
reach  the  people.  This  U  a  struggle  for 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  In  the 
long  nm  It  will  be  won  by  the  power  of 
our  ideals. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentletaan  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  F^elinghuysWI. 

Mr.  PREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  discussion  today  has  Indicated 
quite  clearly  why  we  can  be  confident 
that  there  will  be  virtual  unanimity  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  I  surely  hope  that  will 
be  the  case  because  in  my  opinion,  this 
is  a  most  Important  bill.  It  is  important 
also  that  we  move  with  reasonable  speed. 

There  has  been  some  Indication  dur- 
ing the  debate  today  about  whether  or 
not  we  are  wise  in  mounting  the  mili- 
tary effort  that  we  have  been  making  in 
Vietnam.  However,  thene  can  be  little 
debate  on  the  advIsablUtar  of  the  fimds 
which  are  being  sought  In  this  bill. 
Theee  funds  are  not  b^og  requested  to 


prosecute  a  war,  although  they  are,  as 
President  Johnson  Indicated,  of  equal 
basic  importance  to  our  military  effort 
there.  Unquestionably,  the  aid  which 
will  be  provided  in  this  bill  will  be  used 
to  help  provide  a  strong  front  against 
aggression.  As  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey said  at  a  briefing  at  the  White 
House  today,  we  are  concerned  both  with 
a  war  against  aggression  and  a  war  on 
misery. 

Quite  briefiy,  these  funds  are  to  help 
us  in  the  latter  struggle. 

I  should  like  very  briefly  to  report 
what  the  Secretary  of  State  said  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  when 
he  Justified  the  funds.    I  quote: 

The  free  Vietnam  we  seek  to  preserve 
through  military  eftorts  and  sacrifices  mvist 
not  be  undermined  by  economic  and  social 
chaos  and  despair.  The  expanding  scale  of 
Communist  aggression  and  our  mUltary  re- 
sponse have  added  new  dimensions  to  the 
task  of  AID.  Without  our  AXD  programs  we 
could  win  the  major  military  battles  In  Viet- 
nam and  still  lose  the  war  and  the  peace. 

For  this  reason  I  regard  our  economic  as- 
sistance programs  In  Vietnam  as  equal  in 
Importance,  although  not  nearly  so  large  In 
scale,  with  our  military  asslstaoice. 

I  should  also  like  to  give  the  two  major 
reasons  why  the  Secretary  of  State  ap- 
pealed for  these  funds. 

He  says  the  first  reason  is  to  meet,  and 
I  quote : 

First,  to  meet  the  rising  and  severe  threat 
of  inflationary  pressures,  additional  funds  eire 
needed  to  finance  Imported  goods;  $176  mil- 
lion are  now  needed  to  finance  Importation 
for  commercial  sale  of  goods  such  as  rice, 
construction  materials,  petroleum  products, 
fertilizer,  drugs,  and  many  other  commodi- 
ties. In  this  way  we  contribute  to  economic 
and  political  stability,  by  offsetting  shortages 
In  local  production  and  maintaining  morale 
essential  to  the  entire  effort. 

Second,  $100  mUllon  Is  needed  to  fund  new 
or  expanded  activities  to  strengthen  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Vietnam's  work  In  contested  rviral 
areas.  These  AID  operations  Include  refugee 
relief— 

And  we  have  heard  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  refugees  who  are 
presently  in  South  Vietnam — 

provision  of  medical  teams  and  Individual 
doctors  and  nurses;  building  or  repairing  of 
hospitals  and  veterans'  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters; leasing  of  ships  for  coastal  and  ocean 
supply  operations;  expanding  clvU  eOrllft  ca- 
pacity; building  of  warehouses,  bridges, 
roads;  repair  of  war -damaged  rail  and  other 
facilities;  Installation  of  temporary  and  per- 
manent electric  power  services;  construction 
of  workers'  housing  and  training  centers; 
police  equipment  and  training — 

Quite  obviously,  the  Ust  Is  long.  The 
needs  of  South  Vietnam  are  tremendous. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  if  we  do  authorize 
the  money,  it  will  be  spent  In  that  coun- 
try and,  of  course.  In  the  countries 
around  Vietnam  in  the  amounts  which 
have  been  requested. 

I  myself  believe  that  an  argument  can 
be  made  to  support  earmarking  fimds  In 
a  foreign  aid  bill.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  is  unrealistic  for  us  to  argue  that  there 
Is  any  need  to  earmark  these  particular 
funds.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  basic 
necessity  is  there.  The  necessity  is  obvi- 
ous from  the  fact  that  we  have  already 
borrowed  almost  $64  million  from  other 
funds  within  the  foreign  aid  program. 
From  the  amoimt  being  requested,  that 


sum  must  be  reimbursed.  So  the  basic 
Issue  should  be,  not  how  much  might  be 
diverted  to  areas  not  of  primary  concern 
such  as  Vietnam,  but  how  much  more  will 
be  needed  in  that  coimtry. 

Whether  or  not  language  is  put  in  the 
bill  to  require  earmarking,  it  is  quite 
clear  the  administration  will  do  as  It 
has  Indicated.  We  have  every  reason  to 
trust  them. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
has  been  some  indication  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  contributions  of  our  allies 
to  the  effort  we  are  making  in  Vietnam. 
Of  course,  our  effort  is  tremendous.  Of 
course,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  that  burden  shared  with  our  friends 
and  allies  and  others  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  southeast  Asia.  Yet  we  do  our- 
selves no  good  and  we  surely  are  not 
recognizing  the  contributions  that  our 
allies  have  made,  or  that  they  might 
make,  by  in  effect  belittling  and  sneering 
at  what  they  have  done. 

In  many  cases  these  countries  are  poor 
and  primarily  concerned  with  their  own 
problems.  In  many  cases  there  has  been 
a  substantitd  contribution  already  made, 
smd  more  are  evidently  in  the  works. 
Without  any  question  the  neighbors  of 
Vietnam  realize  the  importance  of  what 
is  going  on  there.  There  is  an  Increasing 
awareness  of  the  practical  problem  that 
we  have  faced  up  to  so  deliberately. 

Quite  practically,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  some  of  our  small  allies  or  our  less 
wealthy  allies  have  not  done  more  may  be 
because  they  axe  somewhat  intimidated 
by  the  nature  and  the  size  of  the  effort 
of  the  United  States.  When  we  can 
afford  to  pour  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
we  do  into  this  effort  of  ours — and  it  is 
primarily  our  effort — it  does  make  any 
minor  contribution  from  a  small  country 
seem  like  very  little.  Yet  the  sacrifices 
involved  in  order  to  make  those  small 
contributions  should,  I  believe,  not  only 
be  recognized  but  should  be  received  with 
thankfulness. 

In  conclusion  I  should  simply  like  to 
reiterate  that  the  funds  we  are  request- 
ing here  today  are  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  fight  and  the  effort  which  we  are 
making  in  southeast  Asia.  But  these 
funds  are  of  equal  Importance  and  sig- 
nificance to  our  military  efforts  In  the 
success  of  our  efforts.  I  hope  we  are 
virtually  imanimous  in  supporting  the 
bin. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MatsunagaI. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  but  I  had  the  good  fortune 
of  going  on  a  study  mission  to  the  Orient 
during  the  last  congressional  recess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  12169.  I  do  so  because  I  have  seen 
what  our  dedicated  AID  people  have 
done  and  are  continuing  to  do  In  oiu- 
friendly  Asian  coimtrles.  They  have 
performefl  and  are  continuing  to  per- 
form near  miracles  in  helping  our  Asian 
friends  to  help  themselves. 

In  Taiwan,  for  example,  our  AID 
people  have  helped  to  create  such  a  vi- 
able agricultural  economy  that  the  farm- 
er and  the  farmworker  enjoy  a  hl^er 
income  than  the  factory  worker. 
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In  Korea,  our  AID  program  imder 
Public  Law  480  has  been  so  successful 
that  we  have  virtually  wiped  out  hunger 
and  so-called  spring  scarcity  In  Suwon 
Valley  and  other  once  poverty  stricken 
areas.  I  was  never  so  proud  of  being  an 
American  as  I  was  last  November,  as 
I  stood  atop  a  knoll  overlooking  the 
rice  fields  of  Suwon  Valley,  and  the 
Governor  of  Kyonggl  Province  pinned  a 
medal  on  my  chest  as  he  conferred  an 
honorary  citizenship  on  me.  I  knew 
then  that  I  was  being  so  honored,  not 
because  I  looked  like  one  of  them,  or 
because  I  spoke  their  language,  but  be- 
cause I  was  an  American  and  repre- 
sented that  country  which  had  helped 
them  to  live  the  better  life  that  they  are 
now  enjoying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Korea  are 
truly  grateful  for  what  we  have  done  to 
help  them  through  our  AID  programs. 

And  so  are  the  people  of  Japan.  Oki- 
nawa, the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  Thai- 
land, and  South  Vietnam.  But  there  is 
much  more  that  needs  to  be  done  and 
must  be  done.  If  we  are  to  win  the  peace, 
especially  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  South  Vietnam  the  farmer  culti- 
vates a  land  capable  of  great  produc- 
tivity. Despite  a  primitive  system  of 
agriculture.  Inadequate  tools,  and  lack  of 
technical  knowledge.  South  Vietnam  used 
to  be  the  rice  bowl  of  southeast  Asia. 
The  Vletcong  with  their  acts  of  terrorism 
have  changed  It  from  a  land  of  abim- 
dance  to  a  land  of  hunger. 

Plagued  by  mass  murders,  fire,  and  de- 
struction. South  Vietnam  has  become  an 
importer  instead  of  an  exporter  of  rice. 

With  the  assistance  of  American  AID 
programs  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  striving  to  make  the  land  productive 
once  more  in  the  midst  of  war.  AID  seeks 
to  give  the  Vietnamese  farmer  a  stake 
in  his  country  and  a  chance  to  live  In 
I>eace  and  security.  More  than  1.000 
agricultural  extension  agents  have  been 
trained  with  U.S.  help  since  1955.  More 
than  800  of  these  are  working  In  the 
rural  areas  of  the  country.  Three  new 
vocational  agriculture  schools  have  more 
than  1,500  students  enrolled.  And  an  in- 
creasing number  of  skilled  specialists 
have  been  grsuiuated  from  agricultural 
colleges  since  1962.  Experimental  sta- 
tions in  agriculture  have  been  established 
with  U.S.  help  in  a  nationwide  network. 

A  national  seed  board  has  been  orga- 
nized to  plan  and  expedite  the  multipli- 
cation of  superior  seed  varieties,  tested 
and  produced  by  the  experimental  sta- 
tions. Improved  rice  seed  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  more  than  50,000  families. 
Where  fertilizer  has  been  distributed, 
crop  yields  have  increased  by  as  much  as 
40  percent;  and  these  programs  are  con- 
tinuing. Pesticides,  too,  are  helping  the 
farmer  Increase  his  yields — he  can  take 
advantage  of  these  benefits  through  lib- 
eral credit  programs — and  he  does. 

He  has  been  able  to  get  breeder  pigs, 
corn  to  fatten  them,  and  concrete  to 
build  sties.  An  AID-sponsored  veteri- 
nary program  has  eliminated  hog  chol- 
era— a  serious  killer  disease,  and  the 
farmer  now  has  new  Income  from  the 
sale  of  his  pigs,  and  he  can  continue  mov- 
ing toward  a  better  life.  - 

Until  peace  comes  to  the  land,  how- 
ever, its  fullest  productivity  cannot  be 


realized.  And  so.  we  give  to  our  allies  in 
South  Vietnam  the  benefits  of  crops 
grown  In  our  own  land.  Through  the 
food-for-peace  program,  in  what  must  be 
the  most  graphic  Illustration  of  what  the 
program  can  mean,  we  are  making  a 
number  of  our  products — such  as  sweet- 
ened condensed  milk,  wheat  floiu-.  rice, 
and  vegetable  oil — available  to  supple- 
ment the  produce  of  South  Vietnam. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  fishing 
industry,  too.  At  least  14  major  fish 
markets  and  wharves  have  been  built  and 
put  into  operation.  More  than  10.000 
boats  have  been  equipped  with  motors, 
and  aU  time  highs  are  being  reached  in 
the  catches.  Thus  fishing  Is  becoming  a 
major  source  of  income  and  the  increase 
means  that  food  Is  available  at  lower 
cost  to  the  Vietnamese  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  AID  programs 
we  have  been  able  to  show  the  South 
Vietnamese  that  he  now  has  a  stake  in 
the  outcome  of  the  war.  By  helping 
himself  and  learning  new  and  better 
methods,  the  Vietnamese  farmer  realizes 
now  that  he  is  building  for  a  better  fu- 
ture for  himself  and  his  loved  ones. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam  we 
must  continue  to  expand  our  efforts  to 
improve  Vietnamese  agriculture  and  pro- 
vide a  solid  basis  of  security  for  the 
Vietnamese  people.  If  we  are  to  win  the 
peace  we  must  Increase  our  efforts  to  ex- 
port our  know-how  and  show-how  to 
those  in  need.  This  our  dedicated  AID 
people  have  done  most  commendably. 
and  through  the  support  of  Congress 
must  continue  to  do. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pm.- 
TON]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsun.^gaI  for 
his  excellent  statement.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  report  to  the  House  on  the  great  serv- 
ice that  he  rendered  our  country  on  his 
tour  of  the  Far  East  during  the  congres- 
sional recess.  He  wm  certainly  a  one- 
man  ambassador  of  good  will  for  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people 
in  all  the  friendly  Asian  countries  we  on 
the  committee  visited. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  have  been  deeply  Interested  through 
all  of  this  debate,  interested  particularly 
in  the  unanimity  that  seems  to  i>ervade 
this  Chamber.  We  do  not  agree  on  all  of 
this  bill,  and  a  good  many  of  us  would 
like  to  see  the  contmgency  fund  changed. 
We  will  see  what  happens  when  the 
amendments  are  suggested. 

The  war  there  Is  something  that  we  are 
quite  unable  to  understand  unless  we 
have  been  fortimate  enou!?h  to  have  gone 
over  there,  as  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
go  to  Europe  during  the  war.  and  to  have 
seen  the  way  things  really  happen. 

You  have  seen  what  it  does  to  our  men. 
I  hope  you  saw  what  I  have  had  told  to 
me  so  many  times — the  tremendous 
courage  of  our  soldiers  and  their  cer- 
tainty that  they  are  fighting  the  fight  for 


right,  for  freedom,  for  everything  that 
matters  in  living,  and  that  they  propose 
to  win. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  make  possible  in 
our  explanation  of  It  to  our  people  at 
home,  and  of  the  use  that  is  made  of  the 
money— that  we  will  be  able  to  demon- 
strate more  and  more  each  day  that  we 
are  there  because  we  were  invited;  that 
we  are  still  there  because  we  cannot  be- 
tray those  people  over  there  and  leave 
them  to  the  Communists. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  bill  may  be  passed  practically] 
If  not  entirely,  unanimously. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MONAGANl. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  share  In  this  rising  tide 
of  unanimity  and  to  announce  my  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  that  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today. 

I,  too,  want  to  compliment  those  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  recognized  that  support  of  our 
country  and  support  of  the  President  in 
these  difficult  days  does  require  that  we 
Join  together  at  times  like  this  with  the 
objective  of  backing  up  our  men  in  uni- 
form and  our  civilian  administrators 
who  are  in  the  field  in  southeast  Asia 
and  at  the  same  time  helping  to 
strengthen  the  social  fabric  of  our 
friends  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  particularly  important  in  consid- 
ering this  legislation  to  see  Just  what  it 
does  in  its  significant  sections. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
$175  million  that  would  go  for  the  financ- 
ing of  additional  imports,  but  it  Is  in 
the  $100  million  section,  I  think,  that 
most  of  the  impact  resides.  This  sec- 
tion affects  people.  It  Involves  refugee 
relief.  It  Involves  activities  to  improve 
conditions  in  rural  areas.  It  involves 
the  provision  of  doctors  and  nurses  and 
medical  teams.  It  involves  the  con- 
struction or  the  repair  of  bridges,  roads, 
and  rail  facilities.  It  Involves  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals  and  workers'  hous- 
ing. Finally,  it  involves  training  of 
police  and  security  forces  who  will  help 
to  bring  to  the  countryside  and  to  the 
people  protection  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Vletcong  which  have  terrorized 
them  for  so  long. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Ryan]  said  that  we  are  not  going  to  build 
a  great  society  with  tills  program.  That 
is  true,  but  I  am  sure  that  no  one  con- 
nected with  this  bill  at  any  stage  had  any 
idea  that  we  would  do  such  a  thing.  First 
of  all  this  is  an  emergency  program  and 
is  limited  in  scope.  Second,  the  ele- 
ment that  has  been  preventing  us  from 
moving  into  the  field  of  assistance  where 
we  could  consider  cooperation  on  a 
peacetime  program  has  not  been  any  ac- 
tivity of  ours  but  the  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam!  and  the  terroristic  activities  of 
the  Vletcong.  Certainly  we  could  co- 
operate m  a  peacetime  constructive  pro- 
gram if  these  destructive  activities  were 
curtailed  or  eliminated. 

This  then  is  foreign  aid.  but  it  is  for- 
eign aid  that  Is  specialized  and  limited. 
I  certainly  have  no  doubt,  even  though 
doubt  has  been  expressed  here  today  by 
some  people,  as  to  what  will  be  the  des- 
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tlnaUon  of  the  funds  that  iiire  authorized 
in  this  legislation.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  not  only  these 
funds  but  several  times  the  amount  of 
the  funds  provided  in  this  authorization 
could  be  and  will  be  probfJaly  used  in  a 
relatively  brief  time  In  South  Vietnam. 
Of  course,  we  are  dealing  through  this 
bill  and  through  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  which  will  come  to  us  very 
shortly  with  the  aggressive  Communist 
lmf>erlalism.  Certainly  wb  want  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  repel  |tihis  imperial- 
ism. 

Incidentally,  in  considering  the  activi- 
ties and  contributions  of  some  of  our 
allies  and  associates  I  should  like  to  add 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Prelinghuysen],  said  about  some 
of  them;  namely  that  there  are  two 
other  countries  who  haye  very  sub- 
stantial problems  of  their  own  and  are 
still  dealing  with  them.  One  of  these  is 
Malaysia  where  the  British  thave  contrib- 
uted 50.000  troops,  and  |the  other  is 
Indonesia  which  Is  going  through  revo- 
lutionary throes  now  because  of  the 
Communist  aggression  in  that  country. 

So  I  think  this  legislation  does  say 
that  this  program  is  important.  It  does 
say  that  It  is  needed  now.  It  does  say 
that  it  is  so  Important  that  it  cannot 
wait  for  regular  legislation  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  normal  process  of  things.  It  is 
serving  a  vital  program  of  our  Nation. 
It  is  backing  up  the  500.000  men  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  who  are  in 
the  field  and  are  saying  by  their  presence 
there  that  they  are  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port. I  am  sure  that  the  House  will  do 
no  less  than  give  its  overwhelming  and  I 
hope  unanimous  backing  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chalrthan  I.  too, 
want  to  say  that  I  am  pl|Mised  at  the 
unanimity  that  is  shown  heme  this  after- 
noon on  this  particular  place  of  legis- 
lation. There  may  be  disagreements  on 
some  elements  of  it.  I  thiWc  the  House 
Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  [have  been  as 
much  of  a  critic  and  watchdog  of  the  AID 
administration  as  most  anybody  in  the 
House.  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
when  he  was  testifying  before  our  com- 
mittee on  this  bill  about  the  black  mar- 
keting in  Saigon.  I  pointed  out  that 
when  the  stafT  director  of  our  committee 
and  I  were  there  we  had  been  apprised  of 
one  person  who  sent  a  subistantlal  sum 
of  money  back  to  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  assured  us  that  day  he 
would  have  the  matter  looked  Into  very 
closely.  I  have  learned  onfcr  today  that 
one  civilian  employee  of  $.  contractor 
out  there  has  been  ordered  out  of  the 
country  and  has  had  his  passport  invali- 
dated because  he  sent  ba^  $30,000  to 
the  United  States  and  could  not  explain 
now  he  got  it. 

This  sort  of  thing  is.  unfortunately, 
almost  inevitable  In  a  situation  Uke  this, 
out  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  people  responsible  for  the  AID  pro- 
gram and  for  our  conduct  out  there  are 
alert  and  that  when  these  matters  are 
brought  to  their  attention  they  do  some- 
thing about  them.  I  believe  that  is  a 
belplul  th  ug,  as  far  as  I  am  personally 


concerned,  and  should  be  as  far  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  mat- 
ter that  I  would  like  to  mention.  I  would 
like  to  sort  of  aix)logize  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  have  been  a  lot 
of  remarks  made  on  the  other  side  of 
this  building  which  I  believe  have  aided 
our  enemies  out  there,  because  I  believe 
they  are  hoping  for  us  to  get  tired  of 
this  war  and  quit.  I  further  believe  that 
is  the  reason  they  think  they  are  win- 
ning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  the  junior 
Senator  from  my  State  made  a  personal 
attack  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
said  that  he  ought  to  resign.  On  be- 
half of  the  people  of  my  district  I  want 
to  apologize,  because  I  supported  the 
junior  Senator  a  year  ago  last  fall.  He 
ran  1,025.000  votes  behind  the  President 
in  Ohio,  the  junior  Senator's  majority 
in  the  entire  State  of  Ohio  was  16.000 
votes.  He  received  a  larger  majority 
than  that  in  my  district. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  my 
constituents  I  want  to  apologize  for  his 
intemperate  attack  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State,  whom  I  think  is  doing  a  great  Job 
under  very  difficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  fine  colleague  from  Ohio,  the  Con- 
gressman at  Large,  and  who  represents 
all  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  for 
the  courageous  position  he  has  taken 
here  today  in  offering  an  apology  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Nation  for  the  quite  intemperate  re- 
marks of  the  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Ohio  made  in  the  other  body 
here  yesterday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  feel 
we  can  be  doves  and  hawks  and  of  var- 
ious opinions  without  resorting  to  such 
disagreeable  tones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Florida 
[Mr.  Fasceix]  said  earlier  this  after- 
noon, these  are  times  when  great  una- 
nimity must  be  displayed  by  those  of  us 
on  the  side  of  freedom. 

I  feel  that  the  intemperate  personal 
attack  upon  the  most  distingiiished  for- 
eign minister  this  Republic  has  had  in 
many  years  is  certainly  out  of  order, 
and  I  certainly  offer  an  extreme  apology 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Buckeye 
State. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
and  hard-working  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
support  this  legislation,  and  I  support 
the  President's  position.  As  I  told  a 
member  of  the  administration  today, 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  who  are  attacking  us.  who  are 
attacking  our  being  In  South  Vietnam, 
have  nothing  to  lose  pohtlcally.  because 
If  we  win  this  thing  they  have  4  or  5 
years  to  go  before  they  are  up  for  elec- 
tion, and  everyone  will  forget  their 
poslticm. 


Mr.  Chairman,  if,  God  forbid,  we 
should  lose  it,  they  can  say  "I  told  you 
so." 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  nothing 
to  lose  politically;  they  cannot  lose. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  allude 
to  one  remark  that  our  Junior  Senator 
made.  He  said  he  would  sleep  better  aX 
night  if  somebody  else  were  Secretary  of 
State.  Well,  if  he  sleeps  at  the  switch 
much  more  than  he  does  now.  he  will  be 
asleep  24  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  statement  on  H.R.  12169.  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
supplemental  funds  for  fiscal  year  1966 
AID  economic  assistance  programs  total- 
ing $415  million. 

A  significant  portion  of  this  supple- 
mental request,  $275  million,  is  designed 
for  use  in  South  Vietnam.  I  traveled  to 
Vietnam  after  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  adjourned  last  year  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  see  for  myself  the  ex- 
isting conditions  in  this  distant  land 
where  our  servicemen  are  fighting  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  mood  of  good 
will  which  prevailed  when  American 
troops  first  landed  is  showing  definite 
signs  of  deterioration.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  our  relationship  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  could  fiulher 
deteriorate  as  the  full  Impact  of  Amer- 
ican spending  hits  the  economy  and 
more  of  the  technically  skilled  South 
Vietnamese  move  to  cities  adjacent  to 
U.S.  military  Installations  where  huge 
construction  projects  are  being  pushed 
to  provide  logistical  support  for  our  com- 
bat troops.  One  Cabmet  Minister  in  the 
South  Vietnam  Government  told  me 
with  a  trace  of  irony  in  his  voice.  "An 
American  staff  sergeant  earns  more  per 
month  than  I  do." 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam  can  be  won  is  to  win 
the  battle  for  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

The  past  year  has  demonstrated  that 
a  clear  and  imequlvocal  military  policy 
by  the  United  States  could  produce  a 
rapport  with  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
If  our  policy  is  just  as  clear  with  respect 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
instituting  social,  political,  and  economic 
reforms,  can  we  not  expect  a  greater 
response  in  this  direction  than  ever  has 
occurred  in  the  paat?    I  think  that  the 
United  States  must  not  only  implore, 
but  demand,  that  the  Ky  government 
overhaul  its  policies  and  the  apparatus 
of   its   administration    to   guarantee    a 
maximum    of    public    acceptance    and 
identification  with  the  national  govern- 
ment in  Saigon.   We  must  Insist  on  gen- 
eral elections  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.    We  should  not  he  satisfied  with 
lip  service  being  given  to  reform.     We 
should  insist  that  positive  steps  be  taken. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  remake  a  poor 
nation  into  a  developed  nation.    Nor  is 
it  easy  for  the  government  of  a  poor  na- 
tion to  gain  the  confidence  of  its  people. 
I  was  told  by  U.S.  officials  in  Vietnam 
that  70  percent  of  the  people  are  illiter- 
ate.  A  majority  of  South  Vietnam's  15  Vz 
million  population  is  tied  to  the  land 
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In  little  better  than  subsistence  acrlctil- 
txire.  Only  18  percent  of  the  children 
who  complete  primary  school  go  on  to 
secondary  school  and  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  the  children  never  go  to  school 
at  all.  There  are  over  1  mlUlon  refugees 
from  the  combat  zones  banded  together 
in  numerous  camps  awaiting  relocation 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  to  return 
to  their  own  farms  and  villages.  There 
are  few  schools  available  for  children  of 
refugees  and  sanitation  conditions  in  the 
camps  are  primitive  at  best.  Disease  is 
widespread  throughout  the  coxintry.  One 
Navy  corpsman  told  me  that  if  there 
were  enough  soap  available  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  villages  and  if  they  would  use 
it,  disease  could  be  cut  down  50  percent. 

The  people  do  not  have  a^  sense  of 
national  identity  the  way  Americans  do. 
The  nation-state  is  for  us  the  focal  point 
of  political  loyalty,  economic  strength, 
social  order,  and  defense  against  foreign 
enemies.  The  Vietnamese  have  social 
and  cultural  homogeneity;  but  never 
having  known  true  statehood,  and  after 
being  a  colony  of  Prance  from  1885  to 
1954,  they  have  but  limited  loyalty  to 
the  National  Government.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  village  dwellers  in 
the  countryside  have  never  seen  a  high 
National  Government  official,  let  alone 
never  having  voted  for  one.  Too  often 
the  only  contact  the  people  have  with 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  is  the  payment 
of  taxes,  with  no  services  or  security 
being  provided  In  return.  Living  as  many 
of  them  do  in  wretched  physical  circum- 
stances, they  are  relatively  easy  targets 
for  Communist  propaganda  and  prom- 
ises. There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  the 
fact  that  22  percent  of  the  population 
and  over  50  percent  of  the  land  in  South 
Vietnam  would  not  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Vletcong  if  the  people  themselves 
were  not  actively  or  tacitly  accepting 
the  Communist  presence.  The  problem 
is  intensified  because  of  poor  commiml- 
catlons  between  villages.  Roads  are  few 
in  number  and  travel  is  made  hazard- 
ous as  a  result  of  repeated  Vletcong  am- 
bushes along  the  highways.  Telephones 
and  telegraph  are  nonexistent  in  many 
parts  of  the  countryside.  The  fact  that 
the  people  have  no  national  Identity  does 
not  mean  this  must  always  be  so. 

T.e  United  SUtes  has  entered  into  a 
substantial  economic  aid  program  for 
Vietnam.  In  fiscal  year  1965.  we  con- 
tributed $283.2  million.  We  have  already 
oblteated  all  of  the  1255.5  million  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1966  and  we  are 
asking  for  supplemental  funds  In  the 
amount  of  $275  million.  The  object  of 
our  program  is  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  to  give  the  rural  and 
urban  population  a  feeling  that  there  is 
a  better  life  obtainable  in  the  future  and 
that  their  own  government  is  better  able 
to  provide  it  than  the  Communists. 
Among  other  things,  the  United  States 
is  supplying  agriculture  extension  serv- 
ices, fertUlzers,  pesticides,  and  medical 
care;  building  roads,  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals, and  helping  develop  local  govern- 
ment administration  in  rural  areas. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  not  doing  enough 
for  the  approximately  800.000  refugees 
that  are  currently  in  the  South  Vietnam 
Oovemment  controlled  areas.    I  visited 


a  number  of  camps  where  the  conditions 
were  very  poor.  Sanitation  facilities  are 
often  nonexistent  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities  for  the  children  are  totally  un- 
satisfactory. A  small  vocational  training 
course  has  been  initiated  to  provide  tech- 
nical trednlng  for  less  than  1,500  persons. 
This  is  insufficient  to  have  any  real  im- 
pact upon  the  refugee  population.  There 
is  no  question  that  South  Vietnam  is 
going  to  need  an  increasingly  large  niun- 
ber  of  trained  technicians  to  support 
industrial  growth.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to  train  these  refugees  who  sit  in 
their  camps  all  day  without  work.  By 
dohig  so,  many  of  these  homeless  people 
could  be  kept  temporarily  occupied  and 
made  productive  members  of  the  society, 
rather  than  charity  cases  draining  off  an 
inordinant  amount  of  the  nation's  lim- 
ited capital  resources  to  keep  thnn  alive. 
It  Is  commonly  pointed  out  by  AID 
officials  that  most  of  the  refugees  are 
women  and  children  who  are  waiting  to 
return  to  their  villages  and  to  their  agri- 
cultural way  of  life.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  many  of  these  refugees 
would  not  prefer  an  education  and  voca- 
tional training  so  that  they  could  take  up 
a  new  life  in  the  urban  areSiS. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  by  AID 
officials  that  if  life  is  made  too  pleasant 
in  the  refugee  camps  that  the  refugees 
will  not  want  to  go  back  to  their  farms 
and  work  for  a  living.  No  one  is  suggest- 
ing that  the  refugees  be  made  permanent 
welfare  cases.  What  I  am  saj^g  is  that 
the  refugee  children  should  be  able  to 
receive  as  good  an  education  as  other 
children  in  the  country.  To  date  the 
children  of  the  refugees  are  offered  a 
substantially  Inferior  education,  with 
many  refugee  camps  not  providing  any 
schools  at  all.  Only  an  infinitesimfd  per- 
centage go  to  secondary  school  upon  the 
completion  of  primary  school.  This  sit- 
uation must  be  corrected. 

I  am  disappointed  that  of  the  $275  mil- 
lion requested  for  supplemental  econunlc 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  in  a  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  only  $11.6  million  is 
allocated  to  refugee  programs.  What  is 
more,  $10  million  of  the  $11.6  million  is 
already  obligated  to  pay  past  debts. 
This  leaves  only  $1V2  million  in  fiscal 
year  1966  to  finance  programs  designed 
to  aid  approximately  800.000  refugees. 
This  is  dangerously  insufficient  to  ease 
their  condition  and  to  promote  their 
Jdlegiance  to  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  significant  that  the  reftigees  are 
made  homeless  by  terrorist  activities  of 
the  Vletcong.  American,  and  South  Viet- 
namese bombardment  and  combat  in  and 
aroiond  their  villages.  The  refugees  have 
made  a  positive  cc»nmitment  to  come 
over  to  the  side  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  They  did  not  go  to  the 
Vletcong  secured  areas.  We  must  not 
allow  this  large  population  of  tired, 
frightened,  and  homeless  people  to  be- 
come so  frustrated  in  their  refugee  camps 
by  lack  of  concern  for  their  well-being 
and  inability  to  carry  on  productive  lives 
that  they  become  a  force  for  sedition 
rather  than  a  force  in  supiwrt  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  There 
can  be  no  excuse  for  failure  to  take  posi- 
tive action  regarding  the  present  condi- 


tion and  future  destiny  of  the  800,000 
refugees  in  South  Vietnam  today. 

I  am  voting  in  favor  of  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  because  I  feel 
that  it  is  needed.  It  is  essential  that  an 
economic  and  social  revolution  accom- 
pany our  military  efforts  in  Vietnam, 
Our  economic  assistance  is  the  critical 
prerequisite  to  such  a  revolution  taking 
place.  Although  we  know  there  is  a  cor- 
ruption in  South  Vietnam  and  although 
we  know  that  much  of  our  AID  fimds  are 
siphoned  off  to  the  personal  advantage 
of  numerous  corrupt  officials,  stm  the 
program  is  necessary.  We  must  work  to 
tighten  up  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  we  must  not  sacrifice  the  pro- 
gram Itself,  because  of  certain  failures  in 
that  administration.  I  would  like  to  say 
in  conclusion  that  I  thli4c  that  David 
BeU,  the  Ettrector  of  AID,  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  bringing  new  imagi- 
nation, talent,  and  leadership  to  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  program.  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  has  the  ability,  if  any  man 
has  it,  to  Insure  the  success  of  the  AID 
program  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McVICICER.  Mr.  Chaixuian,  I 
should  like  to  join  with  my  colleague  In 
urging  favorable  consideration  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  before 
us.  I  should  like  to  speak  particularly 
on  behalf  of  the  $25  million  amount  ccm- 
talned  in  that  bill  for  assistance  to  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

It  is  worth  noting,  that  the  provisional 
government  of  Hector  Qodoy  operates 
under  the  most  severe  handicaps.  Thirty 
years "^f  dictatorship  followed  by  politi- 
cal instability  and  the  destruction  and 
hatred  of  civil  war  have  left  the  Dominl- 
csm  Republic  ill  prepared  to  create  a 
democratic  society. 

Yet.  that  is  what  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  United  States  and 
Dominicans  of  good  faith  are  committed 
to  today.  Elements  of  both  left  and  right 
would  exploit  the  heritage  of  tyranny 
and  the  present  unrest  to  gain  control 
for  themselves,  but  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment is  determined  to  steer  a  course 
toward  democracy,  and  it  is  In  this,  that 
additional  assistance  Is  needed  from  the 
United  States. 

Support  of  the  provisional  government 
and  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  by  the  United  States  has  helped 
to  prevent  anarchy  in  the  country. 
Gradually,  that  assistance  is  being  shift- 
ed from  emergency  stopgap  aid  to  devel- 
opment assistance  that  will  build  a 
foundation  upon  which  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  can  create  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

The  provisional  government  has  had 
the  support  of  OAS  troops  from  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance has  been  given  to  prevent  economic 
deterioration  and  to  give  the  Domini- 
cans themselves  time  to  raise  from  the 
ashes  a  new  society.        ^ 

The  cost  has  been  great.  Yet,  If  dol- 
lars, and  technical  assistance,  and  an 
understanding  heart  can  be  substituted 
for  bloodshed  and  destruction,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  the  price.  A  hemi- 
sphere at  peace,  where  men  may  lead 
good  lives  and  may  know  social  Justice 
Is  our  goal.    It  was  the  goal  of  the  na- 
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UoDS  that  met  at  Punta  d^I  Este  in  1961. 
It  is  the  goal  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  must  remain  our  goal  until  every  ves- 
tige of  hopelessness  aoid  violence  bom 
of  de^)eratlon  is  banished  from  our 
bemisphere. 

We  are  asked  now  to  do  that  which  is 
deemed  necessary  to  give  the  Domini- 
cans time  to  conduct  an  orderly  election 
in  June  and  to  install  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. For  now,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  immediate  task  of  supporting  the 
provisional  government  warrants  our 
making  available  the  supplementary 
amount  requested  by  the  President 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
supplemental  appropriation  that  is  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  administration's 
request  for  a  $25  million  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  Dominican  economy  has  been  be- 
set with  a  number  of  enormous  problems 
in  recent  years.  Following  the  fall  of 
Trujillo,  the  Dominican  people  demanded 
a  better  way  of  life  and  something  more 
than  a  subsistence  wsige.  High  wage 
levels,  however,  created  Increased  de- 
mands for  Imports,  the  meeting  of  which 
created  balance-of-payments  difficulties. 
Spending  for  consumption  of  imported 
goods  left  little  for  capital  investments, 
public  or  private. 

In  1964,  this  situation  was  further 
complicated  by  a  spectacular  drop  in 
sugar  prices,  in  which  the  economic 
health  of  the  country  reste. 

The  civil  war  has  severely  dislocated 
economic  activity  in  the  country.  Total 
production  of  goods  and  services  has  de- 
clined and  unemployment  has  increased. 
Commercial  activity  in  S^nto  Domingo 
still  suffers  from  the  turmoil  of  last 
April.  Strikes  and  other  disturbances 
continue  to  plague  the  country. 

The  UJ3.  objective  in  assisting  the  Do- 
minican Republic  is  twofold.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  providing  aid  to  relieve 
immediate  suffering,  to  build  stable  con- 
ditions conducive  to  the  holding  of  free 
elections,  and  get  a  society  moving  again. 
One  example  Is  sissistance  to  repair  of 
irrigation  ditches  which  both  liberates  a 
material  resource  and  prorvldes  the  op- 
poriiunity  to  put  hiunan  resources  to 
work  again.  To  this  effort  other  nations 
of  the  hemisphere  have  contributed 
medical  personnel  and  emergency  food 
supplies. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  looking  be- 
yond immediate  measures  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  Dominicans  start  the  task  of 
building  for  the  long-term  growth  of 
their  country.  The  United  States  Is  pro- 
viding technical  cooperation  to  advise  the 
Dominican  Government  in  long-range 
problems  of  administrative,  fiscal,  and 
monetary  reform.  We  are  assisting  the 
stimulation  and  expansion  of  food  crops 
and  the  diversification  of  sericulture. 
We  are  helping  community  development 
projects  Including  rural  access  roads,  re- 
forestratlon,  and  community  centers.  In 
*11  of  which  the  great  part  of  the  Job  Is 
oome  by  the  local  populace.  Teacher 
*™lnlng  and  vocational  education  are 
*l«)  being  assisted  In  other  efforts  to 
reach  the  people  directly. 


While  today,  the  most  immediate  need 
is  for  short-term  tisslstance,  assistance 
which  has  to  date  directly  affected  more 
than  200,000  people,  this  effort  is  a  step 
only  in  a  long-term  drive  to  help  a  nation 
help  itself.  I  urge  support  of  this  appro- 
priation as  a  measure  vital  not  In  putting 
out  a  fire  but  as  a  link  In  a  program  to 
build  an  environment  In  which  fires  will 
become  less  likely. 

The  threat  of  Communist  subversion  is 
still  very  real  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Cuba  stands  In  the  Caribbean  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  Communist  ability  to 
seize  power  by  force  and  fraud. 

Economic  stability  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  throughout  Latin  America 
is  the  best  possible  Insurance  against 
communism  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
this  appropriation. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  past  several  years  I  have  voted 
against  foreign  aid  legislation.  My  rea- 
son has  had  a  single  purpose;  namely,  to 
i^gister  a  protest  against  a  program 
which  in  sum  has  been  too  often  pooriy 
conceived  and  poorly  administered.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  has 
been  no  good  in  our  foreign  aid  programs. 
But  I  determined  some  time  ago  that  the 
only  way  to  encourage  the  necessary  re- 
forms was  to  put  the  executive  branch 
on  notice  that  there  were  those  in  Con- 
gress who  are  dissatisfied  enough  with 
Its  overall  operation  to  give  it  a  vote  of 
no  confidence. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  is  a 
supplemental  request  to  the  bill  which  I 
voted  against  last  session.  Its  basic  pur- 
pose Is  to  support  our  efforts  in  southeast 
Asia  and  especially  in  South  Vietnam. 
While  I  am  certain  there  are  many  as- 
pects of  this  program  that  could  and 
should  be  Improved,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  crucial  hour  with  so  many  boys  In 
dally  combat  is  thff  time  to  register  a  pro- 
test which  might  in  any  way  be  construed 
to  indicate  a  lack  of  support  on  my  part 
for  our  overall  effort  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  Is  generally  focused  on  reports 
from  the  war  front  In  Vietnam,  little  is 
known  of  our  fight  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent line  of  defense  In  the  struggle  for 
men's  minds  In  Vietnam. 

With  cement,  roofing  materials,  and 
technical  assistance  supplied  by  AID,  the 
people  of  Vietnam  are  building  thousands 
of  classrooms  throughout  the  coimtry- 
slde.  Of  9,000  classrooms  constructed 
in  the  last  5  years,  1,600  were  put  to- 
gether by  the  villagers  themselves — a 
fact  which  has  not  been  lost  on  the  Vlet- 
cong. Knowing  the  value  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  place  on  the  education 
of  their  children,  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas hesitate  to  destroy  these  new 
schools. 

The  steady  accimnulatlon  of  teaching 
facilities — made  possible  by  the  assist- 
ance of  U.S.  aid — now  embraces  half  of 
all  the  primary  school  age  children  of 
the  coimtry.  And  AID  Is  Introducing 
practical  subjects  Into  the  public  school 
syston  to  help  the  pe<^le  solve  their 
immediate  problems;  to  grow  better 
CTOOB,  improve  their  health,  and  raise 
standards  of  nutrtticui. 

More  than  14  million  textbooks  have 
been  distributed  by  AID,  and  in  the  na- 


tion's four  normal  schools  and  21  indus- 
trial schools,  AID  is  helping  to  train 
teachers  In  new  techniques  of  practical 
Instruction.  The  normal  schools  are  now 
graduating  more  than  2,000  teachers  a 
year. 

In  addition  to  equipping  and  Improv- 
ing these  permanent  training  Institu- 
tions, AID  Is  helping  to  set  up  ntnl 
training  programs  to  meet  the  demand 
for  teachers  In  the  villages.  Local  citi- 
zens are  being  prepared  to  take  over 
classrooms  after  3  months  of  Intensive 
Instruction.  In  one  region  of  the  coun- 
try, the  emergency  sessions  have  pro- 
vided nearly  600  new  teeuihers.  By  way 
of  incentive,  the  Vietnamese  Government 
has  Increased  the  monthly  rate  of  pay 
from  $6  to  $14 — ^well  above  the  average 
per  capita  Income  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

A  U5.-flnanced  television  network  Is 
being  set  up  to  extend  public  education 
to  every  hamlet  In  the  coiintry.  "Air- 
borne classrooms"  will  be  broadcasting 
courses  to  television  receivers  in  commu- 
nity centers  around  the  country.  This 
new  TV  circuit  represents  an  Important 
advance  In  the  war  on  Ignorance  as  well 
as  a  way  of  answering  the  Communist 
propaganda  being  circulated  by  the  Viet-::, 
cong. 

These  are  additional  reasons  why  we 
must  support  H.R.  12169 — to  win  the 
peace  In  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
request  for  supplemental  AID  appropria- 
tions which  we  are  considering  today  will 
make  possible  the  expansion  of  certain 
AID  programs,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  agriculture. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  Honolulu 
meeting  with  Premier  Ky  and  the  Vice 
President's  tour  through  southeast  Asia, 
the  United  States  is  planning  to  step  up 
Its  programs  of  assistance  to  the  rural 
areas  of  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  the  food-for-freedom 
program,  AID  is  already  conducting 
numerous  other  programs  to  help  raise 
the  level  of  living  of  rural  people  in  Viet- 
nam.  These  existing  programs  will  form 
the  basis  of  the  expanded  programs. 

In  Vietnam  today,  AID  is  conducting 
programs  In  four  agricultural  subject- 
matter  areas  as  follows:  First,  agricul- 
tural service  and  extension ;  second,  crops 
and  livestock  production;  third,  credit 
and  cooperatives;  and  fourth,  agricul- 
tural resources  development. 

Some  accomplishments  to  date  are: 

First.  Extension  training:  The  1,004 
Vietnamese  agricultural  extension  agents 
have  received  valuable  training  from  AID 
specialists  through  a  systematic  in-serv- 
ice training  program.  After  having  their 
own  skills  upgraded,  these  Vietnamese 
extension  workers  have  assisted  1  million 
farmers  in  increasing  their  agricultural 
production  and  in  raising  their  level  of 
living. 

Second.  Assistance  to  youth:  During 
1965,  the  number  of  4-T  club  members 
reached  46,454  in  1,200  clukts.  These  are 
the  equivalent  of  4-H  Clubs  In  this 
country. 

Third.  Agricultural  research:  Since 
1962,  agricultural  research  stations  re- 
leased more  than  20  high-yielding  varie- 
ties of  field  crops  and  vegetables. 
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Fourth.  Participant  training:  Between 
1951  and  1965,  611  Vietnamese  received 
special  agricultural  training  in  the 
United  States  or  in  a  third  country  under 
the  AID  participant  training  program. 

Fifth.  Information  program:  In  1965, 
AID  assisted  the  GVN  in  producing  over 
3  million  leaflets  and  booklets  and  over 
230,000  posters  and  wall  newspapers. 
Also,  AID  helped  to  produce  45  radio 
tapes,  514  radio  broadcasts,  and  22.000 
technical  magazines  for  use  by  profes- 
sional 8«rlcultural  workers. 

Sixth.  Sewing  machines:  In  1965,  our 
AID  mission  distributed  1,000  sewing 
machines  to  needy  rural  families  and 
leaders. 

Seventh.  Fisheries:  In  the  fisheries 
program.  AID  assisted  in  establishing  79 
fishing  cooperatives  with  17,000  mem- 
bers. Also,  fish  production  has  increased 
from  52,000  tons  in  1955,  valued  at  VN$3.3 
billion,  to  368,000  tons  In  1965,  valued  at 
VN$15  billion.  Approximately  10,500 
powered  Junks  are  now  in  operation,  an 
increase  of  6.900  since  1962.  and  50,000 
sets  of  improved  fisliing  gear  have  been 
distributed.  There  are  now  15  flsh- 
landlng  facilities  to  assist  marine  fisher- 
men. 

Eighth.  Livestock:  Swine  production 
Increased  from  1,694.000  head  In  1955  to 
3,600,000  In  1964.  Tlie  chicken  popula- 
tion Increased  from  16.655.000  in  1960 
to  22.401.000  in  1964.  About  33.000  im- 
proved chickens  and  315,000  hatching 
eggs  were  distributed  or  sold  at  nominal 
prices  from  January  1964  to  May  1965. 
There  are  27  commercial  farms  with  an 
average  flock  of  5,000  birds  each. 

Ninth.  Fertilizer:  Approximately  276,- 
000  metric  tons  of  fertilizer  were  im- 
ported in  fiscal  year  1965  as  compared 
to  42,877  metric  tons  in  1955.  This  fer- 
tilizer was  used  by  700,000  farmers  on 
about  2  million  acres  and  provided  ap- 
proximately VN$1.5  million  additional 
farm  Income. 

Tenth.  Plant  protection:  For  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  agricultural  produc- 
tion, assistance  was  given  in  setting  up 
a  plant  protection  service,  training  the 
local  staff,  and  providing  necessary 
equipment.  Through  this  system,  crop 
losses  from  insects,  diseases,  and  rats 
were  reduced  by  50  percent  between  1961 
and  1965.  About  360,000  farmers  par- 
ticipated In  antlrat  campaigns  in  1964 
using  39.000  tons  of  rat  poison.  They 
killed  an  estimated  38  million  rats,  sav- 
ing about  95,000  tdns  of  food.  In  1964, 
about  6C0  tons  of  Insecticides  were  used 
by  500,000  rice  farmers  and  2.000  vege- 
table farmers.  The  program  saved  about 
150.000  tons  of  rice. 

Eleventh.  Irrigation  and  water  re- 
sources: Since  1954.  improved  practices 
In  Irrigation  canals,  flood  protection,  and 
salt  water  control  have  been  applied  to 
610,000  acres.  In  1965,  approximately 
24  miles  of  new  Irrigation  canals  were 
completed  and  5  miles  rehabilitated;  42 
dams  were  built  or  restored  which  bene- 
fited 27,740  acres  of  land. 

These  accomplishments  under  existing 
AID  agricultural  programs  should  be  a 
source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  all  of 
ua.  Our  affirmative  vote  on  this  request 
for  supplemental  appropriations  will 
ttake  possible  the  expansion  of  these 


vital  programs  and  bring  new  hope  and 
progress  to  the  niral  people  of  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  measure  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  H.R.  12169  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  supplemental 
funds  of  $415  million  foi-  fiscal  year  1966 
for  economic  assistance  programs. 

The  funds  previously  appropriated  to 
AID  for  this  fiscal  year  have  not  met  the 
needs  in  a  few  of  the  Important  danger 
areas  of  the  world,  particularly  Vietnam, 
for  which  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion provides  $275  million  in  supporting 
assistance  funds. 

We  know  that  the  problem  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  the  determined  effort  of 
North  Vietnam  to  impose  its  will  by  force. 
We  know  that  Hanoi  has  sent  arms,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  armed  and  trained 
men — including  units  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Regular  Army — Into  South  Viet- 
nam. This  is  why  U.S.  forces  are  in  that 
country.  We  will  continue  to  repel  this 
aggression  while  we  persist  in  our  efforts 
toward  a  peaceful  solution.  These  ef- 
forts to  date  have  been  numerous,  and  in 
the  past  months  have  been  carried  into 
every  major  capital  of  the  world.  They 
have  brought  no  encouraging  response 
from  Hanoi.  Even  while  we  halted  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  the  military 
operations  of  the  north  continued. 

The  expansion  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion has  called  for  the  increased  military 
response  of  the  United  States  and,  thus, 
added  to  the  task  of  AID.  Our  economic 
assistance  programs  in  South  Vietnam 
are  as  important  as  our  military  assist- 
ance. We  must,  together  with  other  free 
nations  of  the  world,  reinforce  economic 
and  social  progress  in  that  country,  so 
that  a  social  revolution — as  well  as  peace 
and  freedom — can  be  obtained  In  south- 
east Asia. 

I  have  said  that  the  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  have  not  met  the  needs  of 
AID;  in  fact,  they  do  not  cover  even  one- 
half  of  the  currently  estimated  require- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1966.  Two  princi- 
pal elements  are  involved  in  the  request 
for  supplemental  funds:  First,  to  meet 
the  rising  threat  of  inflation,  $175  million 
is  needed  to  flnance  the  importation  of 
food,  drugs,  and  other  commodities;  and 
second.  $100  million  is  required  for  new 
or  enlarged  Government  activities  in 
rural  areas. 

I  also  support  the  request  for  the  fol- 
lowing additional  funds  included  in  KR. 
12169:  First.  $7.5  milUon  each  in  sup- 
porting assistance  for  Thailand  and 
Laos,  to  assist  them  in  developing  and 
maintaining  economic  and  political  sta- 
bility, tuid  to  withstand  increasing  Com- 
munist pressures;  second.  $25  million 
for  the  Dominican  Republic,  where  last 
April's  revolution  resulted  in  economic 
and  political  instability,  and  where  we — 
with  the  Organization  of  American 
States — are  determined  to  help  the  pro- 
visional government  reach  a  stable  en- 
vironment prior  to  the  coming  elections ; 
and  third,  $100  million  to  replenish  the 
now-exhausted  AID  contingency  fund. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  In  its  entirety. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  is  presently  engaged 
in  a  courageous  struggle  for  survival 


against  the  threat  of  Communist  sub- 
version. Despite  the  long  and  difficult 
war,  the  Vietnamese  are  determined  to 
create  a  new  nation,  and  the  institutions 
essential  to  sustain  that  nation,  during 
the  years  ahead.  Whether  you  talk  to  a 
farmer  working  In  the  rlcefields  or  to  a 
high  Government  oflQclal.  yon  will  quickly 
learn  that  the  people  of  Vietnam  place  a 
high  value  upon  educational  oppor- 
tunity. Consequently,  the  war  against 
the  Vietcong  has  not  obliterated  this 
goal  or  weakened  the  resolve  of  the  peo- 
ple to  Improve  educational  opportunity. 
Instead,  it  has  created  a  strong  sense  of 
urgency  which  is  shared  by  both  the 
Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Education  and 
the  AID  mission. 

The  program  of  educational  assist- 
ance, which  was  conceived  Jointly  by  the 
representatives  of  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States,  has  been  characterized  by 
two  approaches.  First,  a  long-range 
program  was  organized  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem of  education  which  will  produce  the 
trained  manpower  required  for  social 
and  economic  progress.  This  system  Is 
planned  not  only  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
fer of  knowledge  and  the  training  of 
skills,  but  also  to  assist  in  creating  a  so- 
ciety which  will  initiate  and  successfully 
absorb  social  and  economic  change. 

A  second  major  thrust  has  been  the 
development  of  a  special-Impact  pro- 
gram which  offers  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion to  rural  people.  This  program  has 
limited,  Immediately  attainable  goals  and 
will  offer  tangible  evidence  to  the  Viet- 
namese villagers  that  their  government 
is  interested  in  their  welfare  and  Is 
utilizing  its  resources  and  personnel  to 
meet  their  needs. 

With  these  two  approaches  in  mind, 
AID'S  educational  assistance  to  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  has  been  largely  con- 
centrated in  four  principal  projects: 
First,  hamlet  schools;  second,  instruc- 
tional materials;  third,  vocational  edu- 
cation ;  and  fourth,  teacher  training. 

The  hamlet  school  program  was  initi- 
ated in  1963  to  expand  elementary  educa- 
tional opportunities  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
This  grassroots  project  has  resulted  in 
3,203  classrooms  in  addition  to  1,600  self- 
help  classrooms  that  were  constructed  by 
the  villagers  themselves.  More  than 
5.000  teachers  have  been  trained  through 
special  90-day  courses.  Programs  for 
1966.  1967,  and  1968  call  for  annual  goals 
of  2,500  classrooms  and  4,000  teachers. 
At  the  ratio  of  60  children  per  class- 
room— the  typical  class  size  in  Vietnam— 
this  program  has  provided  schooling  for 
320,000  Vietnamese  boys  and  girls.  In 
the  future,  thanks  to  the  AID  program, 
msmy  thousands  more  will  have  their 
first  (vportunity  to  attend  school. 

In  a  typical  Vietnamese  classroom,  the 
children  do  not  have  books.  To  correct 
this  situation,  an  instructional  materials 
project  was  organized  to  provide  text- 
books and  other  educational  aids  such  as 
maps  and  charts.  Committees  composed 
of  Vietnamese  teachers,  artists,  and  edi- 
tors, with  an  American  adviser,  have  pro- 
duced manuscripts  at  a  phenomenal  rate 
in  fields  such  as  arithmetic,  health,  his- 
tory, and  geography.  These  books  were 
minted  In  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  and  Sai- 
gon,   "nie  Republic  of  China  has  printed 
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500,000.  Australia  win  priit  and  deliver 
1.200,000  this  spring.  All  together,  more 
than  7  million  books  have  been  printed 
and  shipped  to  Vietnam.  In  1966,  an 
additional  5  million  will  be  printed  and 
delivered.  For  an  average  of  22  cents 
per  copy,  more  than  1,600,000  Vietnamese 
children  will  carry  these  books  into  ham- 
lets and  homes  throughout  the  43  prov- 
inces of  Vietnam,  offering  visible  proof 
to  their  inhabitants  that  th^  Goverrmient 
of  Vietnam  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  share  a  deep  conc^n  for  their 
futiu'e. 

Within  the  framework  bf  vocational 
education,  the  Repiiblic  of  Vietnam  has 
been  assisted  in  four  major  divisions  of 
training.  In  the  trade-ttclinlcal  pro- 
gram, AID  has  constructed,  equipped, 
and  developed  four  polytechnic  schools 
which  will  each  accommodate  800  stu- 
dents. These  schools  off^r  courses  In 
fields  such  as  forging  and  welding,  ma- 
chine shop,  auto  mechanics,  electricity, 
woodworking,  drafting,  and  dlesel  me- 
chanics. More  than  3,000  students  are 
enrolled  in  these  schools. 

At  the  Phu  Tho  Pol3i«chnlc  School  In 
Saigon,  4-year  and  2-year  college-level 
teacher  training  courses  have  been  es- 
tablished, under  the  competent  advisory 
assistance  of  tlie  Southern  Illinola  Uni- 
versity contract  team,  whjch  will  make 
Vietnam  largely  self-sufllclent  in  the 
training  of  vocational  teachers  and  elim- 
inate the  need  for  an  extensive  program 
of  study  in  the  United  St4tes. 

More  than  6.635  Vietnamese  students 
are  enrolled  in  all  types  of  secondary 
level  trade  and  technical  schools.  With 
continued  support  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams, and  the  development  of  short- 
term  trade  training  programs,  over 
10,000  students  will  be  provided  with  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  useful  skills. 

In  the  field  of  agricujture,  3  sec- 
ondary schools — with  an  enrollment  of 
1,300  students — have  been  established 
with  AID  assistance.  In  Saigon,  a  col- 
lege of  agriculture,  with  an  enrollment 
of  320  students,  offers  a  4* year  curricu- 
lum which  includes  courses  in  the  gen- 
eral fields  of  animal  husbandry,  horti- 
culture, agronomy  and  agricultural  engi- 
neering. These  schools  will  be  expanded 
and  improved  in  future  years. 

Presently  under  construction  are  20 
2-year  rural  trade  schools  which  will 
offer  courses  to  elementary  school  grad- 
uates as  well  as  short-terw  courses  for 
adults  and  out-of -school  youths  in  car- 
pentry', metalworking,  bricklaying,  ma- 
sonry, engine  mechanics,,  and  handi- 
crafts. The  basic  purpose  of  these 
schools  will  be  to  meet  local  community 
needs  rather  than  to  follow  a  stereotyped 
national  curriculum.  Provision  is  made, 
however,  for  students  to  follow  an  edu- 
cational program  leading  to  secondary 
and  higher  education. 

The  Ban  Me  Thuot  technical  school, 
which  is  part  of  this  progrim,  offers  a  4- 
year  trade  training  program  to  elemen- 
tary school  graduates  from  the  mountain 
Provinces  of  Kontum,  Plejku,  Phu  Bon, 
and  Darlac.  These  courses  are  patterned 
to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  Montag- 
nards.  Seventeen  schools  We  now  under 
construction  with  one,  the  Long  Xuyen 
rural  trade  school,  completed  and  in  op- 


eration.   Each  school  will  have  an  en- 
rollment capacity  of  300  to  400  students. 

At  present,  there  is  oiUy  one  engineer 
training  institution  in  Vietnam,  located 
at  the  National  Technical  Center  at  Phu 
Tho,  Saigon.  A  4-year  curriculum  is 
offered  in  electxical,  civil,  and  mechanical 
engineering  as  well  as  a  3-year  tech- 
nician training  program  in  these  same 
areas.  A  4-year  marine  navigation 
course  is  also  offered.  A  new  3-year 
technician  training  course  in  chemical 
technology  was  opened  in  fiscal  year 
1964.  Currently,  there  are  792  students 
enrolled  in  the  entire  college.  A  survey 
of  engineering  has  been  completed,  and 
a  program  to  Improve  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  courses  is  now  being 
considered. 

Vietnam  has  received  substantial  as- 
sistance from  AID  in  the  field  of  teacher 
training.  Four  normal  schools,  which 
are  capable  of  enrolling  2,100  prospec- 
tive elementary  teachers,  have  been  built 
and  equipped.  A  laboratory  elementary 
school  enrolling  450  children  and  an  in- 
service  center  designed  to  upgrade 
teachers  and  administrators  have  also 
been  completed.  The  teacher  training 
progrson  has  been  improved  and  ex- 
panded from  a  1-  to  a  2-year  program. 

In  the  area  of  secondary  education,  im- 
jjrovements  Include  the  construction  of 
new  colleges  of  education,  for  training 
teachers,  and  attached  model  demon- 
stration high  schools  at  the  Universities 
of  Hue  and  Saigon.  Now  in  full  opera- 
tion, these  facilities  will  graduate  over 
500  new  teachers  annually.  They  will 
also  provide  comprehensive  secondary 
school  opportunities  for  more  than  1,800 
high  school  students  in  an  environment 
featuring  better  methods  of  teaching, 
new  approaches  to  curriculum,  and  In- 
novations in  administrative  practices. 
Currently,  190  teaching  candidates  are 
enrolled  in  a  special  1-year  training  pro- 
gram, at  the  University  of  Saigon  In  an 
effort  to  expand  educational  opportuni- 
ties ki  the  first  year  of  the  secondary 
school  program. 

Despite  the  ravages  of  war,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  tiirough  the 
AID  program  In  expanding  and  improv- 
ing the  educational  opportunities  of  Viet- 
namese youth.  It  Is  obvious  that  addi- 
tional efforts  will  be  required  if  we  are  to 
fulfill  the  task  of  providing  the  human 
foundations  to  support  the  survival  and 
growth  of  the  courageous  Vietnamese  na- 
tion. I  believe  every  American  will  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  share  In  this 
task. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  supplemental 
economic  aid  appropriation  for  Vietnam. 
In  our  efforts  to  combat  the  so-called 
"wars  of  national  liberation,"  those 
thinly  disguised  but  effective  tools  of  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy  to 
take  over  developing  countries,  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  economic  and  social 
measures  are  equally,  if  not  more  impor- 
tant than  military  meeisures.  This 
means  that  a  very  heavy  respKmslblllty 
devolves  upon  the  civilian  programs  of 
counterinsurgency.  The  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  has  the  largest 
share  of  this  civilian  responsibility.    It 


deals  with  the  very  roots  of  Insurgency  In 
working  to  alleviate  the  grievances  of  the 
people  on  which  the  Communists  capi- 
talize In  seeking  and  gaining  siu}port  of 
the  population  in  these  "wars  of  national 
liberation." 

In  preventing,  as  well  as  In  stopping, 
these  Communist-operated  political 
wars,  the  efforts  of  the  AJD  are  Indis- 
pensable. In  Vietnam,  the  AID  has  a 
specially  designed  and  unique  program 
for  reinforcing  our  ix)lltical  and  military 
efforts.  Not  only  does  it  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees,  but  it  has  programs  for  assist- 
ing the  Government  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  its  people  and  there- 
by demonstrate  that  our  way  of  life  in 
the  free  world  offers  a  better  alternative 
than  communism. 

Such  things  as  self-help  projects  and 
medical  care  in  the  rural  areas.  In  the 
districts  and  in  the  provinces,  constitute 
an  orderly  socitil  revolution  and  a  rein- 
forcement of  the  essential  political  de- 
velopment which  is  required  to  sustain 
military  victory.  Indeed,  if  we  attain 
military  victories,  as  we  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  do,  they  are  in  dailger  of  going 
for  naught,  after  blood  and  suffering  on 
the  part  of  our  noble  U.S.  servicemen 
and  the  valiant  armed  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam,  unless  economic 
and  social  progress,  such  as  that  which 
Is  supported  by  the  AID,  is  not  only  con- 
tinued but  accelerated.  That  would  be 
made  possible  by  our  afilrmatlve  action 
on  this  supplemental  appropriation  for 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
first  time  since  I  was  elected  to  Congress 
I  am  going  to  support  a  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill. 

When  a  nation  is  at  war  then  It  be- 
comes mandatory  we  make  every  effort 
to  win  that  war.  I  consider  this  bill  an 
Integral  part  of  our  effort  to  achieve 
peace  In  Vietnam. 

In  my  mind  these  funds  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  our  operations  In  Viet- 
nam. I  am  convinced  that  to  withhold 
such  fxuids  would  mean  a  lessening  of 
our  chances  of  success.  These  funds  are 
for  Import  financing,  for  nutd  construc- 
tion, for  port  expansion,  for  refugee  re- 
lief, and  for  development.  They  have 
equal  Importance  with  our  military  effort 
Itself. 

The  casting  of  thlaTvote  does  not  mean 
I  have  changed  my  view  concerning 
many  aspects  of  foreign  aid.  To  the 
contrary,  most  of  the  criticisms  I  have 
made  in  the  past  years  are  still  valid. 

This  vote  is  cast  to  support  an  extraor- 
dinary effort  which  our  country  is  mak- 
ing and  refiects  extraordinary  support 
of  that  effort. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  con- 
sidering the  present  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  what  appears  to  be  a 
significant  and  encouraging  new  U.S. 
foreign  pwlicy  emphasis  on  active  assist- 
ance In  the  process  of  peaceful  social 
£md  political  reform  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  southeast  Asia. 

Most  Americans.  I  am  sure,  will  ap- 
plaud this  hopeful  sign  of  our  determi- 
nation to  provide  forward-looking  lead- 
ership in  that  troubled  part  of  the  world 
for  the  struggle  to  conquer  the  age-old 
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enemies  of  hunger,  disease,  and  igno- 
rance, and  to  build  the  basis  for  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  free  elections. 

This  more  positive  attitude  toward 
solving  the  problems  of  the  underdevel- 
oped world  Is  certainly  welcome,  for  it 
seems  to  represent  a  major  public  shift 
in  our  foreign  policy  approach.  And  It 
could  well  mean  a  move  away  from  what 
had  come  to  be  viewed  as  a  basically  de- 
fensive post -Korean  conflict  stance — 
aimed  primarily  at  stabilizing  the  status 
QUO  in  Asia. 

The  new  approach  calls  for  a  more  dy- 
namic attitude  designed  to  help  meet 
the  rising  expectations  of  Asia's  restless 
millions  by  providing  urgently  needed 
self-help  assistance  in  such  important 
fields  as  education,  health,  agricultural 
production.  Industrial  development,  com- 
munity water  and  sewage  facilities,  vil- 
lage security,  refugee  resettlement,  and 
tax  and  land  reform. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  actively  pro- 
moting the  spirit  of  regional  coopera- 
tion in  southeast  Asia  by  participating 
in  the  huge  Mekong  River  development 
project,  which  will  provide  tremendous 
power,  irrigation,  flood  control,  and  re- 
lated economic  benefits  to  each  of  the 
neighboring  Mekong  Basin  countries  of 
Thailand,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam. 
Another  very  promising  endeavor 
which  we  are  fully  backing  is  the  newly 
created  27-nation  Asian  Development 
Bank  with  headquarters  in  Manila.  This 
further  example  of  worthwhile  regional 
cooperation  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  long-range  financial  tools 
to  develop  Asia's  virtually  boundless  hu- 
man and  natural  resources — and  help 
lift  the  burden  of  poverty  that  has  been 
her  lot  since  ancient  times. 

A  fourth  new  D.S.  foreign  policy  Initl- 
aUve  is  also  designed  to  meet  the 
turbulent  challenge  of  the  emerging 
nations.  This  is  the  recently  announced 
food-for-f reedom  program  to  greatly  in- 
crease American  agricultural  exports  to 
food-shortage  countdes. 

Besides  harnessing  our  own  amazing 
food-producing  capacity  to  help  fulfiU 
the  Immediate  pressing  needs  of  an  ex- 
ploding world  population,  this  program 
will  also  serve  as  a  means  to  stimulate 
expanded  local  food  producUon  In  the 
underdeveloped  naUons  themselves. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  FV)reign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  am,  of  course  vitally 
concerned  with  these  significant  events 
on  the  InternaUonal  scene,  for  they  seem 
to  foreshadow  a  more  dynamic  American 
leadership  role  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

Success  in  this  progressive  and  for- 
ward-looking program  of  social  reform 
and  economic  development,  together  with 
an  end  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  could 
help  build  strong  and  firm  foundations 
for  peM^e  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
wwld. 

»tor  that  reason,  l  strongly  urge  my 
ooUeagues  to  give  their  overwhelming 
support  to  the  supplemental  foreign  as- 
sistance authorization  measure  presently 
before  the  House— as  an  expression  of 
endorsement  for  this  hopeful  and  en- 
couraging development  in  American 
foreign  ipoilcy. 


February  2U,  1966 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  our  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Foreign  Aaelstance  Act  of 
1S61.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  support- 
ing aaslsUnce,  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "SSOO .200.000"  and  substi- 
tute "$684,200,000". 

(b)  In  the  flrst  sentence,  After  "President" 
Insert  ",  without  regard  to  section  64B,". 

AMuniicxHT  omxKD  BT  MX.  oioas 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  Obom:  On 
the  first  page.  Immediately  after  line  9,  In- 
sert the  foUowlng; 

"(0)  ImmedUtely  after  the  first  sentence, 
insert  the  following: 

"  Tunds  appropriated  \mder  this  section 
after  January  1,  1966,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
shall  be  available  solely  for  use  In  the  fol- 
lowing countries  and  within  the  following 
dollar  llapltaUons:  Not  to  exceed  WTe.OOO.OOO 
shall  be  available  solely  tat  use  In  Vietnam, 
not  to  exceed  $7,600,000  shall  be  available 
solely  for  use  In  Laos,  not  to  exceed  $7,800,- 
000  shall  be  avaUable  solely  for  use  In  Thai- 
land, and  not  to  exceed  $26,000,000  shall  be 
avaUable  solely  for  use  Ui  the  Dominican 
Republic.' " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
nothing  whatever  complicated  about  this 
amendment.  It  neither  takes  from  nor 
adds  to  the  d<^ar  amounts.  It  simply 
earmarks  the  bulk  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  bill  for  spending  in  southeast  Asia 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  not 
somewhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  call  your  attention  again  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  bill  there  is  not  one  word 
which  designates  the  purpose  for  which 
these  funds  should  be  spent — the  pur- 
pose that  I  am  sure  we  in  the  House  of 
Rapresaitatives  Intend  that  they  should 
be  spent. 

It  has  been  said  it  would  be  unrealistic 
to  designate  where  these  funds  ought  to 
be  expanded.  WeU,  nothing  could  be 
more  realistic  than  to  designate  where 
they  are  to  be  expended.  I  woiild  say  to 
the  gentleman  who  made  that  remark 
only  a  few  mranents  ago  that  he  serves 
on  a  committee  which  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  good  deal  of  money.  I 
have  heard  him  quite  often  criticize  the 
flexibility  and  castigate  those  on  the 
majority  side  for  falling  to  write  into 
legislation  restrictions  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds.  I  am  surprised  that  here 
today  that  he  would  say  it  is  unrealistic 
to  specif  J  where  these  f«nds  are  to  be 
spent. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  and  one 
of  the  purposes  of  all  bills  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  funds  Is  to  direct  how 
and  where  the  money  shall  be  spent. 
That  is  all  my  amendment  does.  Aiyr- 
thlng  less  than  that  is  an  abdication  of 
control  on  the  part  of  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


So  I  offer  my  amendment  in  the  hope 
that  the  chairman  will  accept  it  and  then 
we  can  go  on  from  here. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  examine  very  carefully  what  is 
involved  here.  I  am  sure  he  did  not 
when  he  drew  up  his  amendment  con- 
sider the  borrowed  money,  $63  million 
and  some  hundred  thousand  that  has 
already  been  borrowed  in  this  program 
$27,700,000  from  the  InternaUonal  or- 
ganizations and  $36  million  from  sup- 
porting assistance  fxmds  in  other  coun- 
tries  in  southeast  Asia.  Now  with  the 
limitation  imposed  by  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  you  are  going  to  bar  ab- 
solutely the  repayment  of  these  bor- 
rowed funds  amounting  to  almost  $64 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  amendment  makes 
available  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  is  made  avaUable  in  the  bill 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  but  you  put  a 
limitation  on  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  It  does  is  to  prohibit 
transferability,  and  put  it  to  the  use  for 
which  It  is  Intended. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  way  I  read  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  you  provide  not 
to  exceed  $275  million  solely  for  use  in 
Vietnam.  $7.5  million  for  Laos  and  $7.5 
million  in  Thailand  and  not  to  exceed 
$25  million  to  be  available  solely  for  use 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  You  have 
it  tied  down  tight. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Why  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  the  repayment  of  borrowed 
money? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  knows  my  position  gen- 
erally on  the  question  of  mutual  security 
legislation  throughout  the  years.  He  and 
I  have  had  some  differences  in  this  re- 
gard. I  am  gohig  to  support  this  legis- 
lation, but  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  sound  and  proper. 

If  I  could  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  question 
that  he  raises — how  would  the  AID 
agency  repay  to  the  one  or  more  of  the 
other  programs  from  which  fimds  have 
been  borrowed  to  support  the  effort  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  suggest  that  the  AID 
agency  over  the  years  has  been  very 
prolific  in  deobligating  funds  and  reobll- 
gatlng  them  for  other  programs.  This 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing.  This  has 
been  done  many,  many  times.  So  I  am 
certain  that  in  this  instance  here,  they 
could  deobligate  and  they  could  reobll- 
gate  from  the  funds  that  are  then  made 
available.  This  is  done  a  hundred  times 
a  year  or  more  by  AID.  I  think  it  can 
be  done  here  in  these  circumstances.  I 
think  in  all  honesty  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa's  amendment  is  a  good  one.  It 
would  more  clearly  Identify  specifically 
and  spotlight  where  we  are  putting  the 
money.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Th|a  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  I  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman — how  can  you  borrow 
from  an  account  when  in  the  beginning 
it  is  appropriated  in  a  lump  sum  and  not 
earmarked  for  any  project  anywhere  on 
the  face  of  the  earth?  It  is  a  lump  sum 
appropriation  and  the  (ulmlnistration 
could  borrow  from  one  fund  to  transfer 
from  one  fund.  In  reality  under  this  ap- 
propriation they  could  Juptify  the  funds 
for  a  project  in  Vietnam  and  yet  take  it 
and  build  a  summer  resort  in  Morocco. 
Where  are  they  borrowing  from  inas- 
much as  the  fimds  are  not  earmarked  to 
start  with?  What  are  you  borrowing 
from?  I  think  that  is  a  question  that 
should  be  answered. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. I 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Par  be  It 
from  me  to  try  to  answer  when  there  are 
Members  here  who  are  more  expert  than 
I  am,  but  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  knows  better  than  anybody 
that  the  $3.2  billion— whatever  the  exact 
amoimt  was  that  was  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1966 — was  not  all  in  one  ac- 
count. It  was  in  several  accounts  and 
they  do  have  the  right  to  transfer  from 
one  to  another.  Perhaps  that  is  what 
the  chairmsm  of  the  committee  was  re- 
ferring to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  haa  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
proceed  for  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  will 
agree  to  the  request  for'  the  additional 
time,  but  if  there  are  any  further  re- 
quests for  extension  of  time,  I  shall 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  glantleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection^ 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  do  know  that 
these  funds  are  appropriated  in  lump- 
sum amounts.  They  are  at)proprlated  on 
an  Illustrative  basis.  The  agency  says, 
"We  believe  we  need  the  money  for  these 
particular  projects  and  these  particular 
countries,  but  we  have  the  right  to  spend 
the  money  anywhere  we  want  to."  I  am 
making  that  as  a  statement  of  fact.  In- 
asmuch as  you  do  not  allocate  the  funds, 
from  what  account  are  you  going  to  bor- 
row? I  want  that  question  answered,  if 
I  can  get  an  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  sure  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  wU  want  to  an- 
swer the  question. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.    It  does  not  appear 

that  he  does. 


Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  expenditure  is  not 
nailed  down  here  and  now  they  may  well 
be  borrowing  this  money  for  other  pur- 
poses. As  the  gentleman  has  suggested, 
they  may  be  borrowing  It  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buUding  siunmer  resorts  in 
Morocco. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  think 
we  would  be  establishing  a  very  bad 
precedent  here  if  we  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlieman  from  Iowa, 
because  down  through  the  years  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  we  have  never  specifically 
authorized  x  number  of  dollars  for  this 
country  and  y  number  of  dollars  for  an- 
other and  2  number  of  dollars  for  another 
country. 

If  we  start  this,  I  promise  you  that 
there  will  be  lobbyists  around  here  lobby- 
ing for  amounts  of  money  for  their  coun- 
tries the  like  of  which  we  have  never 
seen. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  recalls  that  a  few 
years  ago  we  did  earmark  money  for 
Spain. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
think  it  was  a  mistake.  I  think  I  voted 
for  it  at  the  time.  Experience  taught  me 
that  we  ought  not  to  do  it,  because  the 
next  year — I  do  not  want  to  mention  the 
countries  by  name — ambassadors  from 
a  half  dozen  other  counUles  came  to  see 
me  in  an  effort  to  earmark  an  amoimt  of 
money  for  their  countries.  If  we  do  so 
again,  we  will  have  lobbyists  around  here 
the  like  of  which  we  have  not  seen  before. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAYS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  lobbyists  here 
than  over  in  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No;  and  I  will  teU  you 
why.  First,  I  do  not  think  they  are  over 
there.  Second.  I  am  even  more  interested 
in  another  point  about  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

I  was  out  there,  and  I  am  very  much 
worried  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  Thailand,  because  that  is  the  next 
target.  In  fact,  they  are  moving  in  there 
right  now.  They  are  moving  in  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south.  I  do  not 
know  whether  $7.5  million  is  enough  for 
Thailand  or  whether  it  is  not.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  adminis- 
tration so  that  if  they  decide  they  have 
to  meet  this  threat  and  they  have  to  meet 
it  fast,  they  caimot  do  it. 

we  might  very  well  want  to  take  some 
of  this  $275  million  that  the  gentleman 
wants  to  earmark  for  South  Vietnam  and 
use  it  in  Thailand. 

I  give  the  Thais  pretty  high  marks  be- 
cause they  have  stood  up  against  the 
Communists.  They  have  really  stood  up 
against  China. 

There  was  a  cartoon  not  long  ago  in  a 
magazine  that  showed  Chou  En  Lai  and 


Mao  Tse-tung  locddng  at  each  other. 
One  of  them  said.  "I  don't  trust  theae 
Russians.    They  are  too  oriental." 

I  give  the  Thais  high  marks  on  that, 
too.  because  when  the  Chinese  Ambassa- 
dor— or  at  least  I  read  this  in  the  news- 
paper— called  on  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Thailand  to  protest  the  use  of  the  bases 
in  Thailand  for  our  Air  Force,  the  Prime 
Minister  looked  at  him  straight  in  the 
eye  and  said,  "You  had  better  get  some 
new  spies.  They  are  giving  you  wrong 
information.  There  are  no  American 
planes  in  this  country." 

In  other  words,  he  gave  them  back 
some  of  their  own  propaganda  medicine, 
And  I  think  it  was  good  for  them. 

Of  all  the  places  I  visited  out  there  I 
was  impressed  about  as  much  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Thais,  who  are  a  little  coun- 
try, who  are  close  to  the  conunon  frontier 
with  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  our  side.  I  do  not  want  any 
amendments  that  will  hamstring  us  if  We 
in  an  emergency  have  to  give  them  more 
than  this  amendment  would  earmsu'k  for 
them. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New.  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Is  it  not  true  that  as  far 
as  the  borrowing  is  concerned,  this 
money  was  borrowed  fnun  projects  al- 
ready programed  and  not  expended? 

Mr.  HAYS.    That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Following  that  up,  is  it 
not  possible  that  if  agreed  to,  the  amend- 
ment would  limit  any  further  appropria- 
tion or  authorization  under  this  basic 
law  for  the  rest  of  this  year? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  would  certainly  limit 
it,  and  it  might  put  more  mtmey  than  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  wants  in  the  one 
place  and  less  in  another,  depending  on 
how  much  they  have  borrowed  from 
these  obligated  funds  and  already  obli- 
gated somewhere  else.  1  do  not  think 
this  is  a  very  complicated  situation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  There  has  been  concern 
expressed  here  earlier  today  lest  this 
money  which  is  to  go  to  southeast  Asia 
should  be  diverted  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  this  money  is  In  fact  to  be  used  in 
southeast  Asia  In  furtherance  of  our 
effort? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Certainly  it  is  my  intent 
that  it  is  to  be  used  in  southeast  Asia.  I 
do  not  go  so  far  on  any  appropriation  as 
to  say  that,  if  the  Chinese  CcMzimunists 
attack  in  India,  which  is  in  southeast 
Asia,  we  could  not  use  some  of  it  there. 
It  is  not  mentioned  here,  but  we  might. 
But  I  am  sure  it  is  the  Intent  of  all  of  ua 
that  It  be  used  in  southeast  Asia,  and  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  which  has  been 
mentioned.  But  certainly  I  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  tie  it  down  country  by 
country  and  say  "You  are  going  to  get  bo 
much"  and  "You  are  going  to  get  so 
much."  

Mr.  GAIJjAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcosd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill,  now  before  us — an  AID  supple- 
mental request  for  $415  million — Involves 
economic  assistance  funds.  Because  of 
the  saddening  death  of  Admiral  Nlmltz. 
we  are  not  now  considering  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  supplemental  request. 

Most  of  the  funds  requested — $275  mil- 
lion in  supporting  assistance — will  be 
vused  In  Vietnam.  While  this  Is  a  much 
smaller  amount  than  the  funds  required 
to  continue  our  military  eCTort,  it  \s  every 
bit  as  important. 

The  challenge  In  Vietnam  is  not  simply 
a  military  challenge:  It  Is  economic  and 
political.  The  brave  people  of  South 
Vietnam  must  know  that  their  hard 
struCTle  win  result  in  a  better  future— 
their  future  and  their  children's  future. 

The  farmers,  schoolteachers,  mer- 
chants, workers,  mothers,  students  and 
soldiers  must  see  that  the  seductions  of 
the  Communists  are  Illusory:  they  must 
see  that  a  future  in  Independence  and 
freedom  will  secure  the  benefits  of  social 
justice  and  growing  prosperity — more 
schools,  better  health  facilities,  thriving 
farms,  rising  incomes  and  opportunity 
to  advance. 

I  regard  the  additional  fimds  requested 
by  AID  for  use  In  Vietnam  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  efforts  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves  to  secure  this  future. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  already  testified  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee : 

without  our  AID  programs  we  oould  win 
th«  major  military  battles  in  Vietnam  and 
•till  lose  the  war  and  the  peace. 

Secretary  Rusk  added : 

For  this  reaaon  I  regard  oiir  eoonomic  as- 
sistance program,  although  not  nearly  so 
Urge  in  scale,  as  equal  In  Importance  with 
our  military  assistance.  We  fully  intend  to 
reinforce  the  economic  and  social  progress 
that  South  Vietnam  has  been  making  during 
a  brutal  war  and  In  spite  of  unremitting  de- 
structive efforts  by  the  enemy. 

.  One  hundrod  million  dollars  of  this 
request  for  additional  economic  assist- 
ance funds  for  Vietnam  is  for  rural  con- 
struction and  counterinsurgency  activi- 
ties. More  than  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
for  these  projects  will  be  used  for  activi- 
ties outside  Saigon. 

These  funds  will  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  provincial  operations.  They  are  ad- 
ministered under  exceedingly  dangerous 
circumstances  by  some  very  brave  AID 
representatives. 

These  funds  will  be  used  for  niral 
schools,  to  complete  the  construction  of 
15  rural  trade  schools,  and  about  830 
hamlet  school  classrooms.  They  will  be 
used  to  repair  many  other  schools  which 
have  been  either  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  the  Vletcong.  AID  expects  that  dur- 
ing the  next  3  years,  it  will  be  possible  to 
build  3.700  new  classrooms  and  train 
12,000  teachers.  I  cannot  Imagine  a  bet- 
ter way  to  demonstrate  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese the  benefits  of  a  free  and  secure 
future. 

About  $9  million  is  needed  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  rural  health  facilities  In  Viet- 
ruun.  Most  hospitals  in  the  provinces 
are  simply  Inadequate.  They  are  old, 
outmoded  or  deficient  In  essential  re- 
quirements. Through  AID  trograms. 
new  hospitals  are  built.  Addltlbnal 
funds  are  needed  to  support  stirgical 


teams  on  detail  to  AID  to  assist  provin- 
cial hospital  operations. 

Expanded  assistance  for  agricultural 
Improvements  Is  also  required.  Our 
efforts  in  this  area  is  one  of  the  key  tools 
in  the  campaign  to  win  the  support  of 
the  people.  Agriculture  and  agricultural 
programs  have  suffered  terribly  from  the 
savagery  of  the  war.  The  Vietnamese 
farmers'  land  is  often  the  battle  scene; 
the  agricultural  technicians'  access  to 
the  farmer  is  often  limited  by  Vletcong 
activities.  In  spite  of  these  great 
obstacles,  some  remarkable  successes  are 
being  achieved  through  AID  programs; 
progress  must  continue. 

The  list  of  AID  efforts  to  improve  the 
lives  of  the  Vietnamese  and  support  the 
war  effort  Is  long.  Funds  are  needed  for 
basic  improvements  in  several  municipal 
centers  of  South  Vietnam,  such  as  low- 
cost  housing  and  sewerage  and  drainage 
requirements.  Relief  for  refugees  must 
be  expanded.  Warehouses  must  be  built 
and  ships  leased  for  coastal  and  ocean 
supply  operations:  war-damaged  rail 
facilities  must  be  repaired;  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  Install  temporary  and  permanent 
electric  power  services  and  construct 
workers'  housing  and  training  centers. 
Public  safety  and  police  Improvement 
activities  must  be  accelerated  to  help 
establish  adequate  levels  of  physical 
security  for  the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  $175  million  is  also  needed  by 
AID  in  this  fiscal  year  to  help  finance 
commodity  Imports  to  combat  Inflation. 
To  cope  with  the  severe  inflationary 
pressures  which  threaten  economic  and 
political  stability,  the  United  States  must 
expand  the  financing  of  commercial  im- 
ports. For  example.  $21  million  is  need- 
ed for  rice  imports;  $9  million  for  medi- 
cines and  pharmaceuticals;  $12  million 
for  petroleum  products;  $50  million  for 
iron  and  steel,  and  $4.5  million  for  ferti- 
lizer imports.  Over  half  of  these  com- 
modities will  be  utilized  In  areas  outside 
Saigon.  Without  this  vital  assistance, 
destructive  inflation  would  overcome  om* 
efforts  to  maintain  a  sound  economy  in 
Vietnam  in  the  midst  of  the  war. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  of  these 
requirements  are  expensive.  It  likewise 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  neces- 
sary If  we  are  faithfully  to  support  the 
aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
a  better  life  and  support  the  valiant  ef- 
forts of  our  own  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
to  win  this  future.  There  is  no  alterna- 
tive— except  defeat  and  surrender  In  this 
beleaguered  land— to  meeting  this  situa- 
tion by  providing  the  President  the  funds 
which  are  needed  t6  do  the  job  now. 

The  bill  before  you  also  contains  re- 
quests for  supporting  assistance  funds 
for  three  other  troubled  lands:  Thailand. 
Laos,  and  the  Dominican  Republic — $7.5 
million  are  needed  for  Laos  and  Thailand 
each.  In  these  countries,  the  peoples 
are  faced  with  increasingly  menacing 
Communist  pressures.  Funds  are  needed 
now  to  meet  these  threats  by  increasing 
non-military  security  activities  financed 
by  AID  and  intensifying  rural  develop- 
ment projects  in  vulnerable  areas.  In 
Thailand  additional  funds  are  required 
now  to  assist  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land in  its  major  expansion  of  the  civil 
police  program.    To  improve  the  effec- 


tiveness of  the  border  patrol  and  pro- 
vinclal  police  in  combating  Communist 
infiltration,  additional  helicopter,  radio 
communications  and  weapons  support  Is 
needed.  Steps  are  also  being  taken  to 
meet  increasingly  the  needs  of  the  rural 
populace,  especially  In  the  threatened 
northeast  area  of  Thailand,  by,  for  ex- 
ample, bringing  potable  water  facilities 
to  the  villages  there.  This  surely  is  the 
way  to  build  the  fouhdatlons  of  resis- 
tance to  Communist  intrusions. 

In  Laos  new  moneys  are  needed  to  at- 
tend to  a  variety  of  unanticipated  needs. 
Refugee  relief  must  be  accelerated,  air- 
lift operations  stepped  up,  and  airport 
facilities  improved.  Additional  funds  for 
this  year  are  needed  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos  stabilize  its  infiuence 
and  control  In  contested  areas,  especially 
through  work  with  rural  peoples. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  the  United 
States  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  elections  which  are  now 
planned  for  June.  The  United  States  has 
provided  large  amounts  of  assistance  to 
prevent  the  aggravation  of  the  economic 
and  political  instability  which  followed 
last  year's  revolution.  We  must  continue 
to  provide  budget  support  if  we  are  to 
help  the  provisional  government  avoid 
the  kind  of  chaos  which  would  destroy 
the  possibility  of  meaningful  elections— 
$25  million  are  needed  in  the  next  4 
months  to  foster  a  stable  environment  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  President  has  also  requested  Con- 
gress to  provide  AID  with  $100  million  in 
contingency  funds  to  replenish  funds  al- 
ready exhausted  through  use  In  emer- 
gency and  trouble  spots  around  the 
world.  I  heard  Secretary  Rusk  when  he 
testified: 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  contingency  funds  be  on  hand  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  to  permit  ui 
to  resjKjnd  Immediately  and  effectively  to 
emergency  situations  or  unforeseen  require- 
ments which  engage  the  interests  of  the 
United  BUtes. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  precisely  If 
all  these  funds  will  be  used  or  where  they 
will  be  used.  The  point  is  tliat  we  must 
be  prepared  to  deal  decisively  with  un- 
foreseen crises  in  southeast  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  or  wherever. 

I  would  like  to  comment  brlefiy  on 
some  of  the  supplemental  views  expressed 
by  five  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

These  gentlemen  express  concern 
about  "graft,  corruption  and  black  mar- 
ket activities."  These  are  real  problems 
in  the  wartime  situation  of  Vietnam. 
But  the  impression  should  not  remain 
that  the  Vietnamese  leadership  is  cor- 
rupt or  indifferent  to  crime  or  that  the 
management  of  U.S.  military  or  AID 
efforts  in  Vietnam  is  lax.  There  are  two 
distinct  types  of  problems  which  occur 
in  a  large-scale  war  effort  such  as  now 
exists  in  Vietnam.  First  is  diversion  or 
corruption  involving  our  assistance  pro- 
grams. AID'S  auditors  and  end-use  In- 
spectors are  in  Vietnam  working  to  keep 
such  diversion  to  a  minimum.  Their 
record  is  good.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Controller  of  the  Agency  is  in  Vietnam 
right  now  reviewing  and  improving  audit 
and  inspection  procedures. 
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The  second  type  of  problem  is  profit- 
eering, black  market  operations  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  economy  itself.  Many  of 
the  charges  and  reports  concern  this 
type  of  problem.  Vietnamese  civil  au- 
thorities are  being  assisted  by  American 
police  advisers  in  a  major  campaign  to 
deal  with  such  corruption.  It  is  occur- 
ring—but it  is  being  vigorously  attacked. 

The  supplemental  view^  question  the 
need  for  additional  fund^  for  the  con- 
tingency fund.  They  point  out  that  none 
of  the  original  $50  million  has  been  used 
In  Vietnam.  They  do  not  mention  the 
$89  million  special  fiscal  year  1966  con- 
tingency fund  for  southeast  Asia — 
which  has  been  needed  an(i  used  in  Viet- 
nam— and  which  has  beian  exhausted. 
I  am  sure  that  criticism  would  not  be 
slow  to  come  if  the  United  States  were 
not  to  deal  effectively  and  promptly 
with  emergencies  and  crises  which  might 
arise  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
As  the  supplemental  views  admit,  con- 
tingency funds  are  not  alwiays  fully  used. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  AIt>  has  a  good 
record  since  1961  of  not  \ixsing  contin- 
gency funds  if  they  are  mot  needed.  If 
funds  are  left  over,  it  is  yp  to  the  Con- 
gress to  reappropriate  or  not — and  I  am 
sure  we  can  make  that  choice  when  the 
time  comes.  ' 

The  supplemental  vlew$  complain  of 
manipulation  of  funds  by  AID'S  borrow- 
ings from  other  programs  to  meet  needs 
in  Vietnam.  They  sugges«  that  borrow- 
ing Is  evidence  of  over-fuiding  of  other 
programs.    This  is  simply  not  the  case. 

What  AID  has  done  is  "borrow"  from 
programs  where  funds  were  not  needed 
until  the  last  part  of  the!  year.  These 
borrowed  funds  will  need  to  be  replen- 
ished—some of  them  byl  the  end  of 
March.  ! 

The  borrowing  that  hasj  been  done  Is 
In  full  compliance  with  Ijhe  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Apt— provisions 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  lEach  of  these 
has  required  a  determination  by  the 
President  that  the  transfer  is  necessary. 
And  who  can  dispute  the  necessity  of 
meeting  urgent  requirements  In  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  to  note— at  least  from 
their  statement  that  they  are  "in  agree- 
ment with  the  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues"—that  these  gentlemen  do  In- 
tend to  vote  in  favor  of  a  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization.   I  commend  them  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  world  we  inhabit  is 
precarious  and  fragile.  Most  all  of  us 
recognize  the  world  responsibility  as  a 
world  climate  of  stability  and  security,  of 
progress  and  hope.  We  also  recognize 
that  the  price  for  bearing  these  responsi- 
bilities is  not  cheap,  and  the  best  evi- 
dence of  this  recognition  would  be  a  vote 
m  favor  of  the  supplemental  request  at 
band.  Those  funds  for  economic  asslst- 
Mice  support  in  the  truest  sense  our  own 
Dest  aspirations  for  the  w0rld  in  which 
we  live. 

The  cruel  dilemma  of  Vietnam  hangs 
heavy  over  our  Nation,  it  hangs  heav- 
^  over  the  head  of  President  Johnson. 
Everyone  can  criticize  or  offer  sugges- 
uons  as  to  what  should  or  can  be  done. 
However  in  the  end  the  burden  Is  his. 
The  people  of  this  country  elected  him 
•>«"■  President  and  our  Commander  In 


Clilef.  His  judgment  has  never  proven 
unworthy  of  the  trust  which  the  people 
of  this  country  placed  in  him. 

Some  ask  how  did  we  get  to  Vietnam 
and  this  is  a  fair  question  that  should 
be  answered.  Perhaps  it  is  a  time  to 
trace  the  course  which  lead  to  Vietnam 
and  place  It  in  Its  proper  perspective. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  on 
numerous  occasions  stated  unequivo- 
cally that  southeast  Asia  was  of  prime 
strategic  meaning  to  the  United  States 
and  that  a  threat  to  that  region  or  to 
any  one  of  the  component  countries, 
would  also  represent  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
period,  when  the  Korean  experience  was 
quite  fresh,  aggressions  against  south- 
east Asia  or  Indochina  were  equated  with 
the  aggression  against  Korea  in  terms  of 
significance  to  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 

In  September  of  1953  Secretary  Dulles 
declared  that  the  outcome  of  the  struggle 
in  Indochina  "affects  our  own  vital  in- 
terests in  the  Western  Pacific."  In  a 
speech  6  months  later,  Dulles  referred 
first  to  the  resources  of  southeast  Asia 
and  then  stated : 

The  area  has  great  strategic  value.  South- 
east Asia  Is  astride  the  most  direct  and  best 
developed  sea  pjid  air  routes  between  the 
Pacific  and  south  Asia.  It  has  major  naval 
and  air  bases.  Commvmlst  control  of  south- 
east Asia  would  carry  a  grave  threat  to  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  with 
whom  we  have  treaties  of  mutual  assistance. 
The  entire  Western  Pacific  area,  Including 
the  so-called  offshore  Island  chain,  would  be 
strategically  endangered. 

President  Elsenhower  appraised  the  situa- 
tion last  Wednesday  (March  24)  when  he 
said  that  the  area  Is  of  "transcendent  im- 
portance." 

A  Uttle  later,  Dulles  stated  that  Com- 
munist conquest  of  southeast  Asia  "would 
seriously  imperil  the  free  world  position 
in  the  Western  Pacific"  and  he  then  ex- 
plained the  Importance  of  Vietnam  to 
southeast  Asia  as  a  whole: 

We  realized  that  If  Vietnam  fell  Into  hostile 
hands,  and  If  the  neighboring  countries  re- 
mained weak  and  divided,  then  the  Commu- 
nists could  move  on  Into  all  of  southeast 
Asia.  For  these  reasons,  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration from  the  outset  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  problem  of  southeast  Asia. 

Secretary  Dulles  Vhi  subsequent 
speeches  put  his  position  even  more  clear- 
ly when  he  said  on  one  occasion  that 
Chinese  COTimunist  aggression  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Pacific  or  southeast  Asia  area 
"would  be  a  deliberate  threat  to  the 
United  States  Itself,"  and  on  another  oc- 
casion: 

Communist  armed  aggression  In  southeast 
Asia  would  In  fact  endanger  our  peace  and 
security  and  call  for  counteraction  on  our 
part. 

Somewhat  later,  toward  the  end  of  1954 
the  Secretary,  speaking  on  the  SEATO 
Treaty  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  said  that  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  conclude  if  the  Commu- 
nists turned  to  armed  attack  in  tliat  re- 
gion they  were  "starting  on  a  course  of 
action  which  is  dh'ectly  aimed  at  the 
United  States;  that  we  are  the  target." 
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Once  more  in  1959.  when  evidence  be- 
gan to  come  to  light  that  North  Vietnam 
was  renewing  its  efforts  to  take  over  the 
south.  President  Eisenhower  said: 

The  loss  of  South  Vietnam  would  set  la 
motion  a  crimibllng  process  that  could,  as  It 
progressed,  have  grave  consequences  for  us 
and  for  freedom  •  •  •.  our  own  national 
interesta  demand  some  help  from  lu  In  bus« 
talnlng  in  Vietnam  the  morale,  the  economic 
progress,  and  the  military  strength  necessary 
to  Its  continued  exUtence  In  freedom. 

It  was  in  an  awareness  of  this  real  in- 
terrelation of  the  security  of  the 
United  States  with  that  of  south- 
east Asia  that  the  U.S.  Goverrunent 
negotiated  and  concluded  the  South- 
east Asia  CoUective  Defense— Ma- 
nila^Treaty  in  1954.  This  treaty  which 
established  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  with  Thailand,  the  Philip, 
pines,  Pakistan,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
the  United  Kingdom,  Pran»e,  and  the 
United  States  eis  members,  was  under- 
taken as  a  contract  to  defend  southeast 
Asia.  The  nature  of  this  contract  wiU 
be  discussed  below. 

The  signers  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  for  the  United 
States  were  Jolin  Foster  Dulles,  H  Alex- 
wider  Smith,  and  Miks  J.  Mansfield. 
With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  4,  1955,  and  entered 
into  force  on  February  19,  1955. 

ArUcle  IV  of  the  treaty  provides: 

1.  Each  party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  parties  or  against  any 
state  or  territory  which  the  parties  by 
unanimous  agreement  may  hereafter  desig- 
nate, would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  It  will  in  that  event 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitutional  processes  Meas- 
ures taken  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
immediately  reported  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  United  Nations. 

2.  If,  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  parties 
the  inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  theterrl- 
tory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Independ- 
ence of  any  party  In  the  treaty  area  or  of 
any  other  state  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  article  from 
time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  U  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
parties  shall  consult  immediately  in  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
for  the  common  defense. 

3.  It  Is  understood  that  no  acUon  on  the 
territory  of  any  state  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  Invitation  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  concerned. 

In  a  protocol  entered  into  simultane- 
ously the  parties  unanimously  designated 
"for  the  purposes  of  article  IV  of  the 
treaty  the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos 
and  the  free  territory  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  State  of  Vietnam.'^ 

The  United  States,  in  a  special  under- 
standing set  forth  in  the  treaty,  limited 
its  obligation  "to  act"  under  article  rV(  1) 
to  cases  of  Communist  aggression,  in- 
cluding armed  attacks  by  "the  regime  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh  in  North  Vietnam."  The 
United  States  agreed  In  the  event  of 
other  aggression  or  armed  attack  to  con- 
sult under  the  provisicwis  of  article  IV (2) . 
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OaUOATXOK  TO 

In  the  event  of  armed  attcu±  a«  In 
Vietnam,  each  party  la  bound  under  ar- 
ticle rVd)  to  act  "to  meet  the  common 
danger."  Article  IV(2)  "applies  pri- 
marily to  the  threat  of  overthrow  by  sub- 
versive measures,  internal  revolution 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  inspired  from 
without,  but  which  does  not  involve  open 
interference  from  without."  This  obli- 
gation is  Individual,  as  well  as  collective, 
and  does  not  depend  on  consiiltatlons  or 
agreement.  This  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  obligation,  widely  held  by  the 
SEA  TO  parties,  was  given  formal  expres- 
sion in  a  Joint  communique  issued  by 
Secretary  Rusk  and  Foreign  Minister 
Thanat  Khoman  of  Thailand  on  March  6, 
1962: 

The  agreement  of  each  of  the  parties  to  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  "In  accordance 
with  Ita  constitutional  proceeeea"  leave*  to 
the  Judgment  of  each  country  the  type  of 
action  to  be  taken  In  the  event  an  armed 
attack  occurs. 

But  each  party  Is  committed  to  act  on 
Its  Judgment  that  an  armed  attack  has 
occurred: 

The  Secretary  of  State  assured  the  Foreign 
Minister  that  In  the  event  of  such  aggres- 
sion, the  United  States  Intends  to  give  fuU 
effect  to  Its  obligations  under  the  treaty  to 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitutional  processes.  The 
Secretary  of  State  reafllrmed  that  this  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  not  depend  on 
the  prior  agreement  of  all  other  parties  to 
the  treaty,  since  this  treaty  obligation  Is  In- 
dividual as  well  as  collective. 

Almost  all  the  SEIATO  parties  have  en- 
dorsed this  statement.  None  has  regis- 
tered objection. 

In  the  current  hostilities,  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  has  not  requested  formal  col- 
lective action  by  the  SEATO  Council. 
However,  at  Vietnam's  request,  the 
United  States  has  acted  Individually,  and 
collectively  with  other  countries,  includ- 
ing several  SEATO  allies,  to  meet  the 
common  danger  arising  from  the  armed 
attack  against  "the  free  territory  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Vietnam." 
These  measures  are  not  actions  by  the 
SELATO  Council,  but  they  are  actions 
In  discharge  of  parties'  obligations  under 
the  treaty. 

SOUTHXAST   kSlA-VS.   PSACS   AND   MHUUTI 

The  meaning  of  the  treaty  commit- 
ment was  underscored  by  Secretary 
Dulles  In  his  report  to  the  President: 

The  purpose  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  Is  the  creation  of 
tmlty  for  security  and  peace  In  southeast 
Asia  and  the  Southwestern  Pacific.  •  •  • 
Although  the  United  States  has  no  direct 
territorial  interest  in  southeast  Aala,  we 
have  much  in  common  with  the  people  and 
governments  of  this  area  and  are  united  In 
the  face  of  a  common  danger  that  stems  from 
International  communism. 

A  week  after  the  treaty  was  signed. 
Secretary  Dulles  explained  to  the  Na- 
tion: 

Any  significant  expansion  of  the  Com- 
munist world  would.  Indeed,  be  a  danger  to 
the  United  States,  because  International 
oommunlsm  thinks  In  terms  of  ultimately 
using  its  power  position  against  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  we  could  honestly 
say  •  •  •  that  Communist  armed  aggres- 
sion In  southeast  Asia  would.  In  fact,  en- 
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danger  our  peace  and  security  and  call  for 
counteraction  on  our  part. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  Secretary  Dul- 
les said: 

The  language  used  here  which  h8«  now 
become,  I  would  say,  almost  conventional 
with  reference  to  these  treaties,  makes  per- 
fectly clear  the  determination  of  our  Na- 
tion to  react  to  (Communist]  armed  at- 
tack. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  reported  the  treaty  and  proto- 
col by  a  vote  of  14  to  1.  In  its  report,  the 
committee  made  clear  its  understanding 
of  the  Importance  of  the  new  commit- 
ment: 

This  treaty  constitutes  an  Important  step 
In  the  evolution  of  U.S.  policy  to  create  a 
system  of  collective  security  In  the  West 
Pacific  area.  It  Is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  protective  network  of  the  mutual  de- 
fense treaties  which  have  been  concluded  by 
the  United  States  with  Japan,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines  and  Korea. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Designed    to    promote    security    and    to 

strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace  In  southeast 
Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific,  the  treaty  Is 
Intended  to  deter  aggression  In  that  area  by 
warning  potential  aggressors  that  an  open 
armed  attack  upon  the  territory  of  any  of  the 
parties  will  be  regarded  by  each  of  them  as 
dangerous  to  Its  own  peace  and  safety. 

The  principle  underlying  this  treaty  Is 
that  advance  notice  of  our  Intentions  and  the 
Intentions  of  the  nations  associated  with  us 
may  serve  to  deter  potential  aggressors  from 
reckless  action  that  could  plunge  the  Pacific 
into  war.  To  that  end,  the  treaty  makes  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  will  not  remain 
indifferent  to  conduct  threatening  the  peace 
of  southeast  Asia. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  committee  is  not  Impervious  to  the 
risks  which  this  treaty  entails.  It  fully 
appreciates  that  acceptance  of  these  obliga- 
tions commits  the  United  States  to  a  course 
of  action  over  a  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific. 
Tet  these  risks  are  consistent  with  our  own 
highest  Interests.  There  are  greater  hazards 
In  not  advising  a  potential  enemy  of  what 
he  can  expect  of  us,  and  In  falling  to  dis- 
abuse him  of  assumptions  which  might  lead 
to  a  miscalculation  of  our  Intentions. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  urges  the  Senate  to  give  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty. 

On  February  1,  1955,  the  U.S.  Senate 
approved  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1. 
Senator  Langer  cast  the  lone  negative 
vote.  Thirteen  Senators  were  absent 
and  not  voting,  but  with  respect  to  each 
It  was  announced  that  if  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  Among  the 
13,  2  Senators  were  absent  for  Illness: 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. The  others  were  Barkley,  Bbn- 
NXTT,  Chavez,  Daniel,  Dirkskn,  Hen- 
nings,  Hruska,  McCarthy,  Monronkt, 
Potter,  and  Young. 

The  commitment  to  protect  the  Indo- 
china states  from  Communist  aggression 
was  a  central  consideration  emphasized 
by  each  of  the  four  principal  speakers 
In  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  sup- 
porting the  treaty: 

Senator  Oiotcx.  The  nations  of  the  free 
world  sustained  a  serious  setback  with  the 
loss  of  northern  Vietnam  to  the  Commu- 
nists. The  peril  to  the  southern  area,  the 
free  territory  of  Vietnam,  as  well  as  to  the 


remaining  associated  states.  Laoe  and  Cam- 
bodia, Is  serious,  continuing,  and  unrelent- 
ing. It  Is  Important  that  our  Oovernmeat 
should  act  promptly  to  give  approval  to  this 
treaty  as  an  act  of  confidence  In  the  deter- 
mination of  other  governments  In  the  area 
to  defend  their  freedom.  Individual  liberty, 
and  Independence. 

Senator  Smith.  The  net  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision Is  to  serve  notice  now  and  for  the 
future  to  the  Chinese  Communists — and,  I 
may  say,  to  any  Communists  In  the  area  *  *  * 
that  they  shall  not  encroach  further  on  this 
area  of  free  nations.  They  are  no  longer  free 
to  Isolate  and  absorb  the  countries  of  south- 
east Asia,  one  by  one.  Laos  or  Cambodia  or 
South  Vietnam  or  Thailand  cease  to  be  indi- 
vidual entries  on  their  timetable  of  conquest. 
That  was  taken  care  of  by  the  special  pro- 
tocol which  was  added  to  the  treaty  at  the 
time  It  was  signed. 

Senator  Mansfixld.  The  Southeast  Asian 
Treaty  is  another  part  in  the  total  pattern 
of  strength  which  we  have  been  trying  to 
create  throughout  the  free  world.  The  arm- 
istice agreements  at  Oeneva  did  not  end  the 
need  for  a  pact  In  the  southeast  Pacific 
area;  rather  It  emphasized  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  treaty  area  Is  defined  In  the  treaty 
Itself  and  also  In  a  protocol  to  the  treaty 
which  brings  In  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  the 
free  portion  of  Vietnam  as  treaty  territory 
which,  if  attacked,  would  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  treaty  *  *  *  those  states  wel- 
comed the  fact  that  the  mantle  of  protection 
of  the  treaty  was  thrown  around  this  area. 

Senator  Wiley.  We  all  know  what  the  loss 
of  that  part  of  Ihe  globe  would  mean  to  our 
own  security.  And  we  must  not  weaken 
our  own  resolve  at  this  critical  moment. 
Recent  Information,  In  contrast  with  pessi- 
mistic advice  received  earlier,  appears  to  offer 
greater  hope  for  a  favorable  outcome  In  free 
Vietnam.  Surely  now  Is  not  the  time  to 
dampen  the  morale  of  Its  people  and  Its 
leaders. 

INDOCHINA 

The  Manila  Pact  was  negotiated  In  the 
shadow  of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference 
on  Korea  and  Indochina.  When  the 
Geneva  Agreements  on  Indochina  were 
signed  by  the  French  military  command 
and  the  Conununlst  Vietmlnh,  the  threat 
was  clear  that  the  Communists  might 
attempt  to  take  over  the  whole  of  Viet- 
nam by  internal  subversion  or  armed 
aggression.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Oeneva  Conference  President  Eisenhower 
declared  that  the  United  States  would 
"not  use  force  to  disturb  the  settlement," 
but  he  warned  "that  any  renewal  of 
Communist  aggression  would  be  viewed 
by  us  as  a  matter  of  grave  concern." 
The  formal  declaration  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment at  the  1954  Oeneva  Conference 
was  worded  more  strongly.  It  stated  we 
"would  view  any  renewal  of  aggression 
In  violation  of  the  aforesaid  agreements 
with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously 
threatening  international  peace  and 
security." 

At  Manila,  Secretary  Dulles  warned 
the  conference  of  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  International  communism : 

We  know  that  wherever  it  makes  gains,  u 
In  Indochina,  these  gains  are  looked  on  not 
as  final  solutions,  but  as  bridgeheads  far 
further  gains. 

It  was  to  contain  this  bridgehead  that 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  was  negotiated. 

Secretary  Dulles  acknowledged  that 
President  Eisenhower  and  he  "had  hoped 
that  unity  would  be  forged  in  time  to 
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strengthen  the  negotiating;  position  of 
the  free  nations  during  the  Indochina 
phase  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  How- 
ever, this  proved  Impracticable.  The 
Geneva  outcome  did,  howerver,  confirm 
the  need  for  unity."  The  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  was  fashioned 
tomeet  this  need. 

RXAmiKATION  OF  THB  COWUITICXNT 

The  UJ3.  commitment  to  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam  derives  from  a  basic 
conviction  that  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  the 
struggle  of  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia 
to  build  societies  in  their  own  way  free 
from  aggression  from  the  Communist 
powers.  This  commitment  has  been  re- 
affirmed by  three  President*.  With  the 
support  of  Congress,  each  took  the  ac- 
tion that  was  necessary  in  his  time  to 
honor  that  commitment. 

As  early  as  October  1,  1954,  President 
Eisenhower  undertook  to  provide  direct 
assistance  to  help  make  South  Vietnam 
"capable  of  resisting  attempted  subver- 
sion or  aggression  through  military 
means."  On  May  11,  195tr,  President 
Elsenhower  and  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Issued 
a  Joint  statement  which  noted  "the 
large  buildup  of  Vietnamese  Communist 
military  forces  in  North  Vietnam"  and 
stated.  Inter  alia: 

Noting  that  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  is 
covered  by  article  rv  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  President  Elsen- 
hower and  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  agreed 
that  aggression  or  subversion  threatening 
the  political  Independence  of  aie  Republic 
of  Vietnam  would  be  considered  as  endan- 
gering peace  and  stability. 

The  two  Presidents  "looked  forward 
to  an  end  of  the  unhappy  division  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  connrmed  the 
determination  of  the  two  Governments 
to  work  together  to  seek  suitable  means 
to  bring  about  the  peaceful  imiflcatlon 
of  Vietnam  In  freedom  in  accordance 
with  the  purpose  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter." 

As  North  Vietnam's  aggression 
mounted,  President  Kermedy  declared, 
onAugust2, 1961:  T 

The  United  States  is  determined  that  the 
Bepublic  of  Vietnam  shall  ndt  be  loet  to 
the  Communists  for  lack  of  lany  support 
which  the  United  States  can  tender. 

On  December  7,  1961,  President  Diem 
appealed  for  additional  support  to  meet 
North  Vietnam's  efforts  to  impose  a 
Communist  regime.  In  hip  reply  of 
December  14,  1961  President  Kennedy 
recalled  the  U.S.  Declaration  at  the  Ge- 
Mva  Conference  of  1954  and  reaffirmed 
that  the  United  States  wa4  "prepared 
to  help  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  pro- 
tect  Its  people  and  to  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence." I 

THE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   OP  AUCpfeT  7,    1964 

President  Johnson  has  reaflOrmed 
»ese  commitments  many  times,  and,  on 
August  7,  1964.  the  Congress  adopted, 
.k7u^  o'  504  to  2,  a  Joint  resolution 
»mch  stated  the  commitments  as  fol- 
lows: 

^eaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
^etentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
^^'^  '«  Congress  assemblea.  That  the 
**°«««8  approves  and  supporla  the  deter- 


mination of  the  President,  as  Commander 
In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggnwalon. 

Sxc.  -4.  ihe  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  In  Southeast  Asia.  Consonant 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
m  accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
the  United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary stepe,  Including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  Its  free- 
dom. 

Sic.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  International  conditions  created 
by  action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise, 
except  that  It  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

During  the  floor  debate,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  asked  by  Senator  Cooper  whether  the 
Joint  resolution  fulfilled  the  requirement 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  that  the  United  States  act  by  con- 
stitutional processes: 

In  other  words,  are  we  now  giving  the 
President  advance  authority  to  take  whatever 
action  he  may  deem  necessary  respecting 
South  Vietnam  and  its  defense,  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  defense  of  any  other  coimtry 
Included  In  the  treaty? 

Mr.  F^BRiGHT  answered  directly: 

I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Then,  looking  ahead.  If  the 
President  decided  it  was  necessary  to  use 
such  force  &a  coiUd  lead  into  war,  we  will  give 
that  authority  by  this  resolution? 

Mr.  PuLBEiOHT.  That  Is  the  way  I  would 
Interpret  it. 

This  provision  Is  Intended  to  give  clear- 
ance to  the  President  to  use  his  discretion. 
We  all  hope  and  believe  that  the  President 
will  not  use  this  discretion  arbitrarily  or 
Irresponsibly.  We  know  that  he  U  accus- 
tomed to  consulting  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  with  congressional  leaders.  But 
he  does  not  have  to  do  that  *  •  • .  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  President  will  consult  with 
Congress  In  case  a  major  change  In  present 
policy  becomes  necessary. 

The  Joint  resolution  of  August  1964 
decided  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared "as  the  President  determines,  to 
take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  mem- 
ber or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  request- 
ing assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom." 
South  Vietnam  has  asked  for  that  as- 
sistance, and  the  President  has  taken  the 
necessary  steps  in  consultation  with  the 
Congress. 

MXTTUAli    DSTENSK   AGRXEICKNTS   IW  THE   PACIflC 

ITie  Manila  Pact  Is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  bilateral  and  multilateral  arrange- 
ments made  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of 
the  Inherent  right  of  collective  self-de- 
fense acknowledged  In  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  United 
States  has  entered  into  bilateral  mutual 
defense  treaties  In  the  Pacific  with  Ja- 
pan— most  recently  In  1960 — Korea, 
1953:  the  Killipplnes,  1954;  and  China, 
1954;  and  It  is  a  member  of  the  tri- 


partite Anzus  pact  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  1952. 

Everyone  of  these  treaties  obligates 
the  United  States  to  act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  In  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes — the  formula 
used  m  the  Manila  Pact.  This  U.S.  c<»n- 
mltment,  given  in  advance,  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitutional  processes 
in  the  event  of  Communist  armed  attack, 
Is  the  llnch-pln  of  the  free  world  col- 
lective security  system. 

Thus  U.S.  commitment  in  South  Viet- 
nam, growing  out  of  the  Manila  treaty 
and  its  protocol,  must  be  met,  in  view  of 
the  aggression  which  Is  being  mounted 
from  North  Vietnam,  if  the  Manila 
treaty  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  credible 
commitment.  Were  we  not  to  help 
South  Vietnam  to  defend  Itself,  each  one 
of  the  other  SEATO  nations  which  is 
under  threat  would  most  probably  con- 
clude that  it  could  not  count  on  Amer- 
ican support,  and  we  could  expect  to  see 
accommodations  being  made  to  an  ag- 
gressive communism  which  no  one  of  the 
countries  of  southeast  Asia  could  resist 
standing  alone.  Since  our  understand- 
ings with  other  allied  countries  In  East 
and  southeast  Asia  are  stated  In  terms 
which  are  virtually  Identical  to  those  in 
the  Manila  treaty,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  those  countries  too  would  feel 
obliged  to  reappraise  their  basic  policies 
on  the  basis  of  a  much  more  doubtful 
assumption  of  UJS.  help  in  case  they 
come  under  attack. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  would 
have  to  assume  that  with  the  passage 
of  time  the  bases  in  the  Western  Pacific 
to  which  we  now  have  access  would  be 
shut  off  from  us  and  that  much  terri- 
tory and  many  resources  now  in  friendly 
hands  would  no  longer  be  so.  Not  only 
in  that  region  but  around  the  world  the 
firm  basis  for  the  free  worlds  system  of 
collective  security  would  have  been  badly 
if  not  irreparably  shaken. 

I  think  the  vote  today  virill  demon- 
strate while  we  all  seek  peace  we  also 
possess  an  awareness  of  the  commitment 
of  this  country.  We  have  also  a  com- 
mitment to  those  young  men  who  are 
doing  the  fighting  that  validates  this 
commitment.  They  are  entitled  to  our 
support. 

The  very  risk  that  makes  a  treaty 
necessary  in  the  first  place  carries  with 
it  the  possibility  that  some  day  It  may 
become  operative.  So  too  our  respon- 
sibility becomes  greater  when  our  troops 
are  committed  to  battle.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  discuss,  let  us  continue  to  seek 
honorable  negotiations  but  let  us  recog- 
nize that  the  answer  to  this  challenge  by 
communism  like  all  its  many  challenges 
rests  not  with  them.    It  rests  with  us. 

Shall  we  continue  to  believe  in  our- 
selves? Shall  we  retain  the  faith  of  our 
convictions  possessed  of  the  knowledge 
that  our  ideals  are  more  meaningful 
than  our  armies?  Shall  we  retain  our 
courage?  For  if  we  do  then  there  is  hope 
that  Vietnam  may  be  the  dawn  of  a  last- 
ing peace  in  a  world  where  men  shall 
only  fight  their  real  enemies,  misery, 
poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance.  I  think 
we  do. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  Intend  to  use 
the  allotted  time.  I  merely  want  to  say, 
and  I  would  lllu  to  add  a  footnote,  that 
I  have  not  studied  this  bill  In  detaU.  I 
do  not  know  the  fine  points  of  it.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  committee.  But 
as  I  came  in  the  door  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  make  some  remarks 
about  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  I  might  say  that  I  am  a  good  friend 
of  the  Senator  frwn  New  York 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  did  not 
hear  me  correctly.  I  said  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  my  own  State.  I  do  not  bear 
any  responsibility  for  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  am  a  good  friend  of 
his.  too. 

Mr.  DOW.    Then  I  apologize. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  Is  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  I  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  my  getting 
into  this  debate.  I  have  profound  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee  and  every  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  It  Is  his  responsibility  to 
get  the  authorization  bill  approved.  Sub- 
sequently the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions win  have  to  consider  the  authori- 
zation. 

I  would  like  to  be  corrected  if  I  am 
wrong.  There  is  actually  no  borrowing 
going  on  anywhere.  We  may  use  the 
term  "borrowing,"  but  the  allocation  that 
the  President  made  out  of  the  United  Or- 
ganization funds  Is  money  that  was  im- 
obligated.  Had  these  funds  been  obli- 
gated, they  could  not  have  been  retrieved. 
It  was  unobligated  funds  that  the  ad- 
ministration used,  that  Is  If  they  have 
been  used.  I  am  making  a  statement  of 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman.' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course  this  money 
Is  already  appropriated.  The  gentle- 
man's bill  appropriated  It. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. Had  it  been  allocated  to  specific 
projects? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course  It  has  not 
been  allocated  to  specific  projects. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Then  you  are  not  bor- 
rowing It.  you  are  merely  using  funds 
that  have  not  been  obligated. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  reading  from 
the  gentleman's  own  bill.  International 
orgtuilzatlon  programs  authorized  by 
section  302,  $144,755,000.  This  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  they  borrowed  from. 

I  am  reading  now  from  the  executive 
branch's  sectlon-by-section  analysis  that 
came  up  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

AID  baa  already  "borrowed"  $36  million  of 
•aaentlal  tupportlng  assistance  programs  and 
programs  financed  by  the  6f>eclal  southeast 
Asian  contingency  fund.  In  addition.  $27.- 
700,000  has  been  temporarily  transferred  to 
supporting  assistance  from  funds  appropri- 
ated for  volunteer  contributions  for  Inter- 
national organizations. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Is  correct,  but  what  you  are  actually  do- 
ing is  obligating  funds  for  projects  in 
South  Vietnam  from  money  that  had 
not  been  obligated  or  turned  over  to 


international  organizations.  I  repeat,  if 
the  funds  had  been  turned  over  to  these 
international  organizations  they  could 
not  have  been  recalled  or  deobligated 
and  reobligated  as  Is  the  case  with  a 
multitude  of  other  funds  that  are  al- 
located or  obligated  on  a  bilateral  basis, 
by  the  AID  agency  through  the  country 
and  projects. 

I  Just  had  a  look  at  the  budget.  In 
the  budget  there  are  15  different  requests 
for  foreign  assistance  of  some  type  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  The  total  amoimt  is 
$8,505  million.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  this  does  not  include  any  part 
of  the  Defense  budget  other  than  mutusd 
security  military  assistance.  May  I  say 
the  total  of  unexpended  funds  from 
these  15  bills,  to  be  dispersed  in  the 
future  may  exceed  $20  billion.  The 
authorization  request  before  you  will 
merely  enable  the  administration  to  in- 
crease the  pipeline  and  I  dare  say  not  a 
dime  authorized  by  this  bill  would 
actually  be  expended  until  1968,  if  then. 

The  President  laid  the  foundation  for 
this  supplemental  when  he  came  before 
the  Congress  last  year.  Read  his  mes- 
sage. He  said  that  at  some  subsequent 
date,  if  we  need  the  funds,  we  are  going 
to  ask  Congress  to  appropriate  them.  I 
predicted  at  that  time  that  there  would 
be  a  supplemental  in  excess  of  $1  billion, 
which  would  make  it  the  largest  foreign 
aid  bill  in  the  history  of  America  if  you 
picked  up  the  International  organiza- 
tions and  the  other  facets  of  foreign  aid. 

If  the  gentleman  will  accept  this 
amendment  and  earmark  these  funds 
speclflcally  for  South  Vietnam,  for  the 
first  time  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress  I  will  vote  loud  and  clear  for 
this  particular  authorization,  but  you 
have  struck  it  out  of  the  bill  somewhere 
along  the  way.  Some  of  you  had  the 
idea  that  you  should  earmark  the  funds 
in  reading  your  own  bill  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  It  has  been  stricken  and 
again  you  are  asking  for  an  open  end 
appropriation  whereby  you  could  or 
could  not  allocate  and  spend  these  funds 
in  South  Vietnam.  Again  it  is  on  an 
illustrative  basis.  We  may  spend  it 
there,  but  again  we  may  not.  So,  if  the 
gentleman  will  accept  this  amendment, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  made  his  case  on 
the  basis  that  the  money  was  needed  for 
South  Vietnam,  you  will  give  some  of 
us  an  opportunity  to  use  the  propaganda 
that  Is  being  used  downtown  that  we 
are  doing  this  on  account  of  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  If  that  be  true,  then 
let  us  allocate  it  and  let  us  put  in  the 
supplemental  in  the  other  body  when  it 
goes  over  sufficient  money  to  pay  back 
the  pittance  of  $64  million  which  you 
said  we  had  borrowed.  You  have  not 
borrowed  it  but  have  spent  It. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  try  to  bring  this 
argument  back  into  focus.  This  amend- 
ment was  never  considered  in  committee. 
No  one  introduced  it,  including  anyone 
m  the  minority.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  is  Inaccurate 
In  that  particular  statement. 

Now  let  me  say  this:  The  programs 
had  been  scheduled  on  a  12-month  basis. 
We  still  have  4  months  to  go.    Ninety- 


six  million  dollars  has  already  been  bor- 
rowed from  programs  that  have  been 
scheduled.  Twenty-seven  million  dol- 
lars has  been  scheduled  for  the  12-month 
program  of  the  International  organiza- 
tions. This  includes  a  multitude  of  or- 
ganizations that  would  l>e  unfunded  for 
the  balance  of  the  4  months  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted.  Second,  $60 
million  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Korean  funds. 

Now,  it  makes  no  sense  to  talk  about 
fighting  communism  in  South  Vietnam 
if  we  allow  programs  In  Korea  to  go  un- 
funded. The  rigidity  of  this  amendment 
would  preclude  the  transferability  of  the 
funds  that  we  have  here  and  have  bor- 
rowed under  previously  allotted  sums  of 
money  for  programs  of  supporting  as- 
sistance that  would  be  used  in  Korea. 
Further,  barring  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, these  funds  will  be  used  for  the 
purpose  stated  by  the  administration; 
that  is,  the  United  Nations,  Laos,  Thai- 
land, the  Dominican  Republic,  and  to 
reimburse  funds  previously  borrowed,  as 
I  have  stated. 

This  is  a  tremendously  rigid  amend- 
ment which  has  never  been  passed  by 
any  previous  Congress  that  has  con- 
sidered the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  is  possible 
emergency  situations  in  Laos  or  Thai- 
land might  require  some  transfer  of 
funds.  If  we  adopted  this  particular 
amendment,  we  would  be  unable  to  shift 
funds  from  Thailand  to  Laos  or  from 
Vietnam  to  Laos  or  Thailand.  We  would 
be  unable  to  shift  funds  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  or,  if  we  had  no  further 
need  for  funds  in  the  Etominican  Repub- 
lic and  had  a  greater  need  in  South  Viet- 
nam for  them,  we  would  be  unable  to  do 
that.  So.  to  reimburse  the  $96  million 
we  have  already  t)orrowed  and  which 
the  committee  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  appropriated,  it  seems  to 
me  we  cannot  adopt  this  amendment. 
Even  if  we  were  thinking  about  it,  what 
we  would  be  doing  Is  starting  down  an 
entirely  new  path  and  setting  rigid 
precedents  that  have  never  been  imposed 
on  any  President  in  any  previous  ad- 
ministration. So  this  has  not  been  a  well 
thought  out  amendment.  I  am  sure  the 
purposes  are  sincere.  We  are  voting  to 
support  our  effort  In  South  Vietnam,  but 
let  it  not  be  so  rigid  that  we  cannot 
fight  communism  wherever  the  emer- 
gency arises.  By  adopting  this  amend- 
ment what  we  would  be  doing  is  putting 
some  programs  on  an  8-month  basis 
when  they  have  been  scheduled  and 
programed  on  a  12-month  basis. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  state  again,  and  I 
am  not  quarreling  with  the  gentleman, 
but  the  facts  should  be  made  known: 
You  are  not  borrowing;  you  are  merely 
allocating  funds  from  previously  appro- 
priated, unobligated  fimds.  You  have 
nothing  to  pay  back.  I  shall  set  forth 
that  at  the  proper  time. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
want  to  ask  one  question :  Using  it  In  the 
extreme — I  would  not  want  to  get  into 
the  hearings  that  are  yet  to  be  pub- 
lished—under the  bin  that  is  being  con- 
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sldered,  the  authorization  Iblll.  if  ap- 
proved, funds  out  of  this  authorizaticm 
could  be  allocated  to  Egypt,  Indonesia,  or 
any  other  of  the  98  nations  where  foreign 
aid  is  being  or  could  be  dispersed  in  fiscal 
1966,  if  the  administration  should  so 
desire. 

Is  that  not  a  statement  of  Fact? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  wOUld  like  to 
answer  the  gentleman  to  the  effect  that 
the  gentleman  from  Loulsi>na  is  quite 
aware  of  the  program.  Birt  what  we 
have  done,  in  effect,  is  that  while  we 
might  not  have  obligated  tqese  funds— 
and  we  are  getting  involved  la  semantics 
here — the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have 
projected  our  program  in  Korea  on  a 
12-month  basis.  We  have  txjrrowed  $60 
million  from  that  program.  If  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  the  rigidity  of 
this  amendment  would  preclude  our  pay- 
ing back  the  supporting  assistance  fund 
In  Korea  the  funds  that  we  liftve  already 
taken  out  of  that  fund  to  support  our 
effort  in  South  Vietnam,  tliat  is  Just 
how  simple  it  is.  j[ 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  genileman  did 
not  answer  my  question,  which  is  this: 

Could  these  funds  be  allocated  to 
Egypt  and  to  Indonesia?        | 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  jcuestion  is 
that  they  could  be  allocated  ilio  Korea. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  j  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  has!  made  my 
point.  ! 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numlier  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  ftivor  of  the 
amendment.  | 

I  came  over  to  the  floor  olT  the  House 
this  afternoon  with  the  interitlon  of  vot- 
ing for  HR.  12169.  But  I  fljnd,  without 
the  amendment,  it  will  be  inipossible  for 
me  to  vote  for  the  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought  that  this 
money  was  earmarked  for  $Duth  Viet- 
nam or  at  least  for  southeast  Asia.  But 
Instead  of  earmarking  the  authorization, 
the  Committee  has  merely  amended  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Foreign  AsdiBtance  Act 
of  1961  by  raising  supporting  assistance 
from  $369,200,000  to  $684,200,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  th$  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman],  has 
raised  a  very  valid  objection.  I  have 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  say 
that  the  AID,  the  State  Department,  can 
obligate,  reobllgate,  and  deobligate  all 
in  the  same  day.  If  we  pass  this  measure 
without  earmarking  the  $315  million  for 
use  in  southeast  Asia,  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  could  end  tomorrow  and  the 
State  Department  could  sperid  all  of  the 
funds  in  Timbuktu  the  following  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  authorization  next  week 
wining  out  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Anned  Services.  I  serve  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Servicds.  I  raised 
a  similar  objection  to  the  authorization 
m  that  committee.  I  feel  thajt  this  is  one 
of  the  valid  objections  to  the  operations 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.  The  Con- 
fess just  does  not  exercise  control  over 
we  operations  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
^^-  If  this  money  is  for  u$e  in  south- 
«st  Asia,  why  should  there  be  any  ob- 
jection to  earmarking. 
_.^^.niy  opinion— and  I  have  been 
»»whing  this  for  6  years  tow  In  the 
CXn ^254— Part  8 


House  of  Representatives — it  is  an  abso- 
lute exercise  In  futility  for  us  to  go 
through  the  procedure  of  authorizing 
and  appropriating,  when  the  State  De- 
partment can  obligate,  deobligate,  and 
reobllgate  all  in  the  same  day. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
that  we  have  the  ssmie  problem  with 
reference  to  the  defense  apppropriation, 
because  the  Pentagon  and  the  Defense 
Department  is  doing  the  same  thing 
through  the  process  of  reprograming. 

Now  I  did  vote  for  the  authorization 
in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
That  will  be  before  the  committee  next 
week,  but  the  problems  are  completely 
different.  You  can  buy  a  bomb  in  the 
United  States  but  you  do  not  luiow 
whether  it  will  be  dropped  in  North 
Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  or  Laos.  But 
here  we  can  exercise  control  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  having  It  spent  in  Laos  and 
Thailand  and  South  Vietnam,  which  is 
the  reason  why  the  President  has  asked 
for  this  authorization. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  like  to  have 
one  more  clarification  of  this  bill.  I  re- 
spect this  great  committee  but  as  I  un- 
derstand the  situation,  no  money  has 
been  "borrowed."  I  am  familiar  with 
this  procedure.  Actually  what  has  hap- 
pened and  what  does  happen  is  that 
they  allocated  money  or  funded  pro- 
grams for  South  Vietnam  that  would 
have  normally  been  allocated  to  other 
projects,  programs,  or  countries.  It  is 
Just  a  question  now  of  whether  you  are 
going  to  get  more  money  to  allocate  funds 
to  Korea  and  to  other  programs  that 
have  been  temporarily  underfunded. 
Had  the  money  been  obligated  then,  of 
course,  they  could  not  have  allocated  it 
to  another  program  or  country.  In  re- 
ality the  AID  has  not  borrowed  money. 
It  makes  a  good  case  of  argimient  but  it 
is  not  factual.  The  AID  is  merely  allo- 
cating funds  that  normally  would  have 
gone  to  some  other  country.  If  this  au- 
thorization bill  is  approved,  they  will 
merely  fund  these  programs  at  a  sub- 
sequent date. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  during  the  gentleman's 
discussion  of  this  amendment  that  he  is 
going  to  favor  the  same  kind  of  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  H.R.  12335,  when  it 
comes  on  the  fioor  Tueday? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  No.  I  do  not  think 
you  could  possibly  limit  the  effort  in 
fighting  a  war.  I  do  think  we  should  try 
to  exercise  more  control  even  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  But  when 
you  are  spending  money  for  construc- 
tion of  airfields  and  for  the  purchase  of 
numerous  weapons  and  many  new  weap- 
ons that  we  are  going  to  have  come  into 
play  In  South  Vietnam,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  possibly  earmark  our  authorization. 
We  have  made  some  progress,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman,  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  We  did  extend  last 
year  the  authorization  for  line  Items  to 


Include  track  vehicles.  Previously  we 
only  authorized  speclflcally  for  missiles, 
aircraft,  ships,  and  other  large  items  of 
hardware. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  12  years  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Each  year  we  hswi  to  consider 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  the 
funding  of  the  total  mutual  security 
and/or  AID  program.  In  the  process  of 
considering  this  program,  every  yetir  you 
ran  Into  these  kinds  of  terms.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  would 
come  before  the  committee  and  say,  On 
an  illustrative  basis  we  are  asldng  for 
this  much  money. 

They  could  not  be  specific  in  pointing 
out  the  precise  dollars  for  a  precise  proj- 
ect. The  presentation  was  always  illus- 
trative. Each  would  also  tell  us  that 
after  the  money  was  made  available  or 
the  obligational  authority  was  forth- 
coming, then  they  would  program  some- 
thing— the  precise  dollar  against  a  pre- 
cise program. 

Then  they  would  eventually  obligate 
the  precise  obligational  authority  against 
the  project  in  a  country.  This  was 
normal  procedure.  Then,  of  course.  It 
was  Just  as  normal  to  deobligate  if  a 
project  fell  through  or  if  its  justification 
was  not  warranted  after  further  con- 
sideration. Then  that  obligational  au- 
thority would  be  made  available  for  an- 
other project  in  another  country  and 
there  would  be  a  reobllgatlon. 

Now  when  comments  are  made  that 
money  is  borrowed  from  one  program  or 
project  from  one  country  or  another,  I 
suspect — and  I  would  like  to  see  the 
books — that  they  had  gone  no  further 
than  programing  at  this  stage  of  the  fis- 
cal year.  Even  If  they  had.  knowing  full 
well  they  will  get  this  authorization  and 
this  appropriation — and  I  am  for  them — 
they  can  deobligate  and  they  can  reob- 
llgate. The  net  result  will  be  purely  a 
bookkeeping  transaction. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  If  the 
books  were  up  here  and  we  had  people 
to  look  at  them.  I  suspect  the  facts  are 
they  have  gone  no  further  than  the  pro- 
graming. Even  though  they  have 
they  can  deobligate  and  if  they  can  de- 
obligate,  they  can  reobllgate. 

Let  me  Just  conclude  with  this  observa- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  this  is  an  unusual  circum- 
stance. I  agree.  Maybe  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  unusual  circumst£ince  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  should  earmark.  It  would 
justify  earmarking  here  when  we  have 
not  done  so  In  the  past.  We  are  seek- 
ing on  this  occasion  to  Indicate  our  full 
support  for  our  program  In  Vietnam  and 
in  these  associated  areas  in  southeast 
Asia. 

There  is  no  better  way  in  my  Judg- 
ment than  to  be  specific  with  the  ear- 
marking as  long  as  we  are  convinced  that 
the  earmarking  will  in  no  way  Interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  program. 

I  am  confident  if  the  books  were  laid 
right  out  on  the  table  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  the  facts  would  be— yes  the  facts 
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would  be — that  they  have  not  gone  any 
further  than  the  profframing.  If  they 
had,  they  can  deobligate  and  reobllgate 
to  take  care  of  any  borrowing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FASCKTJ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  as  far  as  the 
semantics  are  concerned  with  respect  to 
resupplylng  existing  programs.  We  have 
authorized  and  appropriated  funds  on  an 
illustrative  basis  for  programs  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  under  the  regiilar  pro- 
gram. If  It  becomes  necessary,  even  as 
a  contingency,  that  it  may  be  required  to 
use  some  of  these  funds  to  finish  out  the 
present  fiscal  year,  it  would  be  my  pur- 
pose in  supporting  this  authorization  to 
be  sure  that  those  funds  previously  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  would  not  be 
disturbed  or  that  we  would  have  to 
modify  existing  previously  approved  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  rise  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  clarify  the  general  situa- 
tion here.  I  have  not  worked  with  these 
figures  as  many  Members  have.  But  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  this  so-called 
loan  or  deobllgation  or  whatever  it  Ls  was 
made  from  the  Fund  for  International 
Organizations  and  Programs,  and  that 
the  sum  total  of  that  Fund,  if  I  read  the 
correct  figure.  Is  $144  million-plus.  I 
also  understand  that  that  Fund  Involves 
obligations  of  the  UJS.  Oovemment  in 
connection  with  our  contributions  to 
various  agencies  and  that  these  obliga- 
tions are  fixed. 

If  that  is  true — and  I  am  merely  rising 
for  information — we  would  want  to  put 
the  money  back  as  contemplated  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  frcMn  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  To  a  degree 
I  am  asking  for  information,  too.  It  Is 
my  best  recollection  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  in- 
ternational organizations  were — and  this 
was  a  separate  amount — 100  million- 
plus — and  that  that  money  could  not  be 
transferred  out  of  that  to  help  fund  to 
the  extent  of  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yield  further? 

Mr.  FASCKTJ..  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  understand  that  that 
$27.6  million  was  taken  from  that  spe- 
cific fund,  the  entire  amount  of  which  Is 
an  obligation  to  the  United  States.  That 
Is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  because  I 
promised  him  I  would  do  so,  but  I  would 
like  to  proceed  with  what  I  started  to 
say  on  my  own  tim«. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  debate 
today  Indicates  what  I  said  earlier,  and 
that  is  we  are  being  uiu'ealistic  if  we  are 
suggesting  that  there  is  any  necessity 
right  now  to  earmark  these  particular 
funds  in  the  way  that  Is  being  proposed 
by  this  amendment.  I  think  we  might 
have  less  reason  to  hesitate  about  ear- 
marking them  than  we  have  had.  But 
there  Is  no  need  for  It  In  this  case.  We 
are  talking  about  a  4-month  pro- 
gram. That  means  siu*ely  there  will  be 
a  dislocation  of  existing  programs  if  we 
do  not  have  the  flexibility  which  so- 
called  open-ended  authorization  would 
provide  In  this  4 -month  period.  Had 
we  had  discussion  like  this  In  the  com- 
mittee, we  might  have  come  up  with  a 
different  conclusion.  More  difficulty 
would  arise  If  we  should  now  say  that 
these  funds  can  only  be  allocated  In 
certain  amounts  as  to  certain  countries. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  complete  what  I  intended 
to  say,  and  if  there  is  any  time  remain- 
ing, I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  those 
desiring  me  to  do  so.  I  understood  the 
statement  to  be  made  on  the  fioor  that 
the  committee  had  earmarked  funds  for 
a  particular  country  in  this  bill  for  the 
general  program  and  that  subsequently 
we  struck  that  out.  I  cannot  find  that 
language  anywhere  In  this  bill.  It  was 
not  brought  up  In  committee,  and  there 
was  no  amendment  to  that  effect.  We 
did  have  a  coimtry  earmarking  with  re- 
spect to  administrative  expenses  Euid  the 
transferability  for  that  purpose.  We 
put  a  ceiling  and  a  limitation  on  those 
funds,  but  not  on  the  others.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  is  no  time  to  talk  about 
changing  the  whole  concept  of  author- 
ization and  appropriation,  at  a  time 
when  it  Is  clear  we  do  not  need  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  52,  noes  71. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chalr- 
mem  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
73,  noes  142. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMKNDMnrr  oirauD  bt  kb. 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pitlton  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  the  first  page.  Immedi- 
ately after  line  9,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sbc.  a.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
the  amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  act  not  to  exceed  $35  mllUon  shall  be 
available  for  use  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  a  loan  basis." 

And  renimiber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment Is  not  to  change  the  amount  but 
simply  to  see  that  the  amount  listed  In 


the  report  and  hearings  for  the  Domini- 
can Republic  should  be  certain  to  be  on  a 
loan  basis.  By  that  I  mean  the  adoption 
by  Congress  of  a  loan  rather  than  a 
grant  policy  for  capital  expenditures  on 
U.S.  foreign  aid.  The  question  comes  up 
as  to  how  much  has  the  Dominican  Re- 
public received  from  the  United  States 
In  grants  and  loans  from  the  time  of  the 
revolution.  Since  the  date  of  the  revolu- 
tlon,  on  April  24,  1965.  the  United  States 
has  made  available  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  $86.3  million  until  January  10 
of  1966. 

There  is  now  in  the  current  President's 
contingency  fund  $54.1  million  of  un- 
obligated funds.  As  of  now,  $37,322,000 
of  this  current  contingency  fund  has 
been  allocated  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, most  of  which  is  for  their  budget  use 
for  the  Government.  I  am  not  allowed 
to  give  you  the  specific  amounts  as  dis- 
tributed in  the  Dominican  Republic,  al- 
though I  can  hardly  see  why  the  infor- 
mation is  confidential  when  the  Vietnam 
listing  by  category  is  given  and  the 
United  States  Is  at  war  there. 

This  makes  a  total  already  of  $123,- 
622,000  U.S.  credits  made  available  to 
the  Dominican  Repubhc  since  April  24, 
1965.  That  is  pretty  good  financing  for 
a  revolution  in  these  short  months. 

The  President  now  requests  for  the 
Dominican  Republic  another  authoriza- 
tion of  $25  million.  The  question  is 
should  Congress  make  this  a  grant  or  a 
loan  by  specific  designation,  or  Just  leave 
the  question  open?  My  position  is  that 
these  funds  should  be  a  loan.  The 
reasons  for  that  position  are  these :  First, 
they  have  a  low  rate  of  savings  and  In- 
vestments hi  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  people  are  not  seriously  helping 
themselves,  and  we  U.S.  taxpayers  should 
insist  on  their  doing  so. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  Domini- 
can Republic  has  not  yet  changed  their 
agricultural  program  to  meet  present 
realities  and  market  conditions,  so  that 
they  vary  their  Dominican  exports. 
They  are  still  emphasizing  sugar  heavily 
and  cocoa,  which  is  in  excess  and  over- 
abundant supply  at  world  market  prices 
that  are  low. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers should  insist  that  the  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  emphasize 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  get  out  of 
its  many  businesses.  There  are  too 
many  businesses  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public that  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Too  large  a 
part  of  the  businesses  are  government- 
owned  or  operated.  My  position  is:  Con- 
gress should  definitely  state  the  U5. 
policy  that  this  $25  million  is  a  loan. 
We  can  make  it  on  a  40-year  basis  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  the  first  10  years  at  1 
percent  Interest  and  the  remaining  30 
years  at  2V3  percent  interest.  The  UJS. 
statutes  already  authorize  that  proce- 
dure generally. 

As  to  the  current  Dominican  budget 
and  their  loans,  of  June  30,  1965,  the 
Government  owes  $30  million  to  foreign 
commercial  banks  on  terms  of  1  year  or 
less.  On  a  l-to-8-year  basis  of  maturi- 
ties, the  Dominican  Government  owes 
approximately  $153.5  million.  If  Con- 
greas  or  the  administration  puts  the  $35 
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million    In    cash    as    a    gkftnt    to    the 

Dominican  Republic,  all  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers are  doing  is  picking  up  the  tab  for 
)25  million  of  the  $30  million  of  the 
loans  of  the  foreign  banks  which  are  due 
on  the  current  under- 1 -year  basis. 

How  about  Dominican  foreign  loans 
that  have  maturities  over  H  to  8  years? 
On  those  loans  there  is  money  owed  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  the  International 
Bank,  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  On  Dominican  loans  with  over  8 
years  maturity,  there  Is  money  owing, 
but  that  is  to  U.S.  AID,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank,  U.S.  Treasury  under  Public 
Law  480,  section  4,  and  also  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  So  actually  U.S.  Institu- 
tions are  owed  most  of  the  long-term 
Dominican  obligations.  M.y  object  Is  to 
serve  notice  to  the  Dominican  people  and 
their  Government  to  get  their  economic 
and  budget  houses  in  order.  Revolutions 
are  expensive. 

My  question  is.  Why,  when  it  is  stated 
that  this  $25  million  is  for  capital  funds 
In  large  part,  capital  budget  expendi- 
tures, does  Congress  not  speoifically  label 
and  treat  It  then  as  capital  investment? 
Mr.  Bell,  Director  of  U.S.  AID,  stated  on 
page  20  of  the  hearings,  regarding  Do- 
minican aid : 

Our  money  has  been  going  to  an  Increasing 
extent  to  capital  development,  to  technical 
assistance,  etc.  | 

Under  those  clrcumstan<|<8,  as  this  is 
capital  investment,  then  Congress  should 
specifically  treat  the  $25  million  as  a 
capital  loan  and  lend  it  on  a  long-term, 
40 -year  basis. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  PeruisylVanla.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  geittleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wonder  what  Is  the 
reason  for  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  I  am  read- 
ing from  page  100  of  the  hearings  and 
from  the  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [iMr.  Fulton] 
and  Mr.  Stemfeld,  who  catae  up  to  tes- 
tify before  us : 

Mr.  Pulton.  The  question  comes  whether 
Congress  should  not  now,  at  tfads  time,  make 
0.8.  supporting  assistance  on  a  loan,  rather 
than  a  grant  base,  rather  than  adopt  the 
policy  to  have  loans  In  the  future  after  these 
grants. 

Mr.  STKKNFeu).  That  Is  our  proposition,  Mr. 
FtJLTON.  It  Is  our  Intention  that  the  $36 
million  we  are  requesting  heM  will  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Oovemment  on  a  loan  basis,  at 
UUs  time. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  that  there  Is  no  more  aid 
going  to  the  Dominican  Republic  on  a  grant 
basis? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsjivanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genltleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  cannot  under- 
hand why  the  gentleman  himself,  since 
he  raised  this  at  the  hearings,  would  ap- 
pear on  the  fioor  smd  offer  an  amend- 
"^t  to  thlfl  effect. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvanla.  Well, 
the  answer  to  It  is  this:  Unless  we  In 
Congress  specifically  say  that  this  loan 
policy  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  I 
think  they  will  change  It  and  move  it 
around  and  make  It  on  a  grant  basis. 
So  I  am  simply  tying  this  commitment 
down  based  upon  what  the  administra- 
tion said  in  answer  to  me,  that  It  will 
be  a  loan,  and  that  we  In  Congress  adopt 
a  policy  right  now  of  having  loans  for 
the  Dominican  Republic  for  capital  ex- 
penditures, and  that  we  say  it  directly. 

So.  I  am  really  just  outlining  the  In- 
tention of  Congress  and  really  outlining 
the  intent  of  what  Mr.  Bell  says  on  page 
20  when  he  says: 

Our  money  has  been  going  to  an  Increas- 
ing extent  to  capital  development. 

When  it  is  capital  development,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  agree  with  you  that  it 
should  then  be  on  a  loan  basis. 

If  this  Is  the  specific  legislative  intent 
as  you  state,  then  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
further  to  my  good  friend  and  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  During  the  hearings 
it  was  definitely  and  specifically  stated 
on  three  occasions  by  Mr.  Sternfeld,  the 
witness,  that  this  aid  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  be  on  a  loan  basis. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
That  makes  the  legislative  intent  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sxc.  2.  Section  451(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  ol  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$50,000,000"  and  substitut- 
ing "$150,000,000". 

AMENDMENT    OfTEREO    BT    MS.    riTLTON    OF 
PENNSTLVANIA 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out 
"$150,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$100,000,000". 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  will  note  that  by  the  bill 
there  Is  added  $100  million  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  President's  contingency  fund 
for  the  current  year,  that  Is,  the  fiscal 
year  expiring  on  June  30.  There  are 
3  months  remaining  after  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  authorizing  this  money.  So 
such  authorization  for  the  President's 
contingency  fund  will  be  at  a  rate.  If  we 
calculate  It  annually,  of  $400  mllll(ni,  be- 
cause this  present  $100  million  Increase 
Is  only  for  90  days.  Therefore  we  are 
Increasing  the  President's  contingency 
fund  at  a  rate  of  $400  million  a  year. 


This  Is  too  much  tmdeslgnated  funds  by 
blanket  authorization  of  Congress. 

That  Is  too  much  of  a  rate  of  expendi- 
ture, without  designation  or  request  by 
the  President  for  Congress  approval;  my 
amendment  would  say  to  the  President, 
"We  win  give  you  $50  million  more  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  spend  until 
June  30,  in  addition  to  the  $54  million 
you  already  have  In  your  contingency 
fund." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  right  now 
has  a  contingency  fund  of  $54.1  mil- 
lion; $4.1  million  Is  the  carryover  from 
fiscal  year  1965;  $50  million  Is  author- 
ized and  allocated  already  In  the  1966 
fiscal  year  In  which  we  are  now  operat- 
ing, and  which  expires  on  June  30.  That 
has  been  allocated,  I  might  say,  but  not 
obligated.  That  means  it  has  only  been 
tentatively  programed,  and  can  be 
changed  by  a  bookkeeping  entry,  alone. 

Now,  the  question  comes  up :  Will  Con- 
gress Increase  the  contingency  fund  by 
$100  million  more?  My  answer  to  that 
question  Is  this:  "Mr.  President,  I  think 
if  we  give  you  a  contingency  fund  where- 
by you  can  spend  $50  million  in  the  next 
90  days  after  you  get  this  money,  until 
June  30,  1966,  that  Is  a  very  good  rate, 
because  it  is  equivalent  to  giving  you 
$200  million  for  your  fund  for  a  year." 
That  Is  quite  a  rate  of  spending  by  one 
Government  source,  without  designation 
or  authorization  by  Congress. 

In  the  1965  fiscal  year  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  contingency  fund  was  $99.2 
million,  and  the  amount  obligated  or 
used  was  only  $57.2  million.  In  this 
fiscal  year  the  authorization  Ls  $50  mil- 
lion and  the  amount  appropriated  Is  $50 
mllUon.  But  I  do  believe  If  the  President 
has  contingency  funds  to  the  extent  that 
he  will  have  $100  million  that  Is  not  ob- 
ligated between  now  and  June  30  In  his 
special  contingency  fund  to  spend  as  he 
wants,  that  Is  sufficient. 

You  might  say,  was  this  contingency 
fund  in  any  respect  for  the  military? 
No;  no  part  of  it  Is  for  the  military. 

Second,  is  any  part  of  It  designated? 
No;  no  part  of  It  Is  designated. 

Third,  are  there  enough  funds  for 
southeast  Asia?  Yes;  the  amount  pres- 
ently programed  by  this  bill  Is  $415  mil- 
lion, of  which  $350  million  is  for  south- 
east Asia,  and  only  $25  million  for  the 
Dominican  Republic.  We  must  remem- 
ber also  that  this  Co»'gress  gave  the 
President  an  extra  and  special  contin- 
gency fund  of  $89  million  specifically  for 
southeast  Asia  last  year  for  use  until  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  yetir,  June  30,  1966. 

So  what  Congress  will  be  doing  is  this. 
My  amendment  will  be  adding  $50  mil- 
lion more  to  the  President's  present  con- 
tingency fund  of  $54.1  million.  So  he  will 
have  in  his  pocket,  unspent  as  of  this 
time,  to  spend  between  now  and  June 
30,  1965.  $104.1  mUllon.  I  think  if  there 
develops  anywhere  In  the  world,  a  new, 
unforeseen,  and  a  bigger  emergency  than 
that,  the  administration  should  come 
back  to  the  Congress  with  a  specific  re- 
quest for  authorization  and  then  Con- 
gress would  promptly  give  them  the 
money.  My  point  is  that  Congress 
should  be  consulted. 

This  contingency  f imd  can  be  used  any 
place.   So  If  the  Congress  wants  to  keep 
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its  authority  and  wants  to  keep  its  hand 
on  the  till  and  wants  to  be  told  what 
these  emergencies  and  contingencies  are, 
then  I  thlnlc  we  have  to  malce  the  ad- 
ministration come  back  here  for  authori- 
zation and  study  of  policies  by  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  who  have  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

So  I  recommend  that  my  amendment 
be  adopted  giving  the  President  $50  mil- 
lion for  his  contingency  fund  for  the 
90  days  after  enactment,  to  June  30, 
1966.  My  amendment  carries  the  figure 
of  $100  million  because  there  is  $50  mil- 
lion there  now  and  I  increase  it  $50 
million  more  so  it  makes  it  $100  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pul- 
ton] has  expired. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  substitute  amendment  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will  yield  so 
that  I  may  offer  my  substitute  amend- 
ment, he  can  then  speak  to  both  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  yield  the  floor. 

STTBSTTnm    AliENOMCNT    OFFISKD    BT    MS. 

CROsa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ososs  aa  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania:  On  the  first  page. 
strike  out  line  10  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  3  on  page  2. 

And  renumber  the  following  section  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  complicated  about  this.  I  try 
always  to  offer  amendments  that  are  eas- 
ily understood.'^ 

This  amendment  would  simply  strike 
out  anything  for  the  contingency  fund. 
I  offer  the  amendment  for  the  reason, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
said  in  part,  that  there  was  $50  million 
for  the  contingency  fund  in  the  regular 
appropriation  bill  for  this  year  but  not 
one  dime  was  expended  in  Vietnam. 
This  bill  deals  with  Vietnam.  Moreover, 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  the  contin- 
gency fund,  if  you  vote  $100  million  more, 
can  be  spent  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
anything  at  any  time  and  at  any  place. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would 
prohibit  it.  It  can  be  used  to  pay  the 
accounts  of  the  deadbeats  in  the  United 
Nations,  for  instance.  Wliy  I  can  think 
of  100  similar  examples  of  how  the  money 
could  be  used.    There  is  no  limit. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  should  vote  $100  million  to  beef  up 
the  contingency  fund  for  a  period  of  only 
120  days,  or  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

How  foolish  could  we  possibly  be.  to 
vote  a  $100  million  contingency  fund 
here  today  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only 
$50  million  was  approved  for  this  entire 
fiscal  year  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
spend  a  dime  or  a  dollar  of  that  amount 
in  Vietnam. 

Let  reason  prevail.  I  urge  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  no  money 
was  expended  on  Vietnam  under  the  con- 
tingency this  year  was  that  we  had  a 
special  contingency  fund  provided  under 
section  451  of  $89  million  specifically 
obligated  for  Vietnam  last  year.  That 
has  all  been  used  and  all  of  it  has  been 
used  in  Vietnam.  The  additional  $54 
million  which  was  in  the  contingency 
fund  has  already  been  programed.  There 
is  no  money  remaining  in  that  fimd 
whatsoever. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  it  would 
be  the  first  time  a  President  of  the 
United  States  did  not  have  a  contingency 
fund. 

In  1956  we  had  a  $100  million  con- 
tingency fund. 

In  1957  we  had  a  $100  million  con- 
tingency fund. 

In  1959  there  was  a  $200  million  con- 
tingency fund. 

In  1960  there  was  a  $155  million 
contingency  fund. 

In  1961  there  was  a  $250  million  con- 
tingency fund. 

In  1962  there  was  a  $300  million 
contingency  fund. 

These  were  the  authorizations.  I 
might  say  too  that  the  Congress  has 
language  in  the  act  now  which  states 
that  if  the  President  does  not  use  the 
money  for  the  purposes  outlined  or  de- 
fined as  a  contingency,  it  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury. 

In  1963  when  the  contingency  fund 
was  not  completely  used,  $127  million 
was  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  the  President  would  be 
without  any  funds  whatsoever  to  take 
care  of  any  contingency  that  might  arise 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  or  in  Viet- 
nam or  in  any  of  the  dozen  fiash  points 
throughout  the  world.  This  would  be 
the  first  time  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  not  be  provided 
with  a  contingency  fund  by  the  Congress. 
I  think  that  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
body.  We  have  never  done  it  before  to 
any  President  regardless  of  party,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  should  start  now. 
There  is  no  money  in  the  contingency 
f  imd  now  and  I  do  think  we  owe  it  to  the 
President  and  to  ourselves  to  put  this 
amount  in  the  bill  so  that  the  President 
will  have  the  money  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pulton]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pulton]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AlCKNDMEN-r    OmOtED    BT     MU.    CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  Page 
2,  line  3,  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  by  Insert- 


ing Immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  Puimj 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  aft« 
January  1,  1966.  for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  shall 
be  available  solely  for  use  In  Vietnam'." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  thla 
bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  talting  care  of 
Vietnam,  then  let  us  take  care  of  Viet- 
nam. Let  us  not  have  any  shilly-shally- 
ing around  here.  Unless  you  limit  this, 
the  money  can  be  used  to  pay  the  dues! 
as  I  have  said  before  of  the  deadbeats  in 
the  United  Nations.  It  could  be  used  to 
underwrite,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  million 
dollars  that  the  U.N.  is  extracting  from 
American  taxpayers  to  support  the 
Technical  College  in  Havana  which  is 
training  Communists  to  carry  out  sub- 
version and  guerrilla  warfare  in  Latin 
America. 

This  contingency  fund,  I  say  to  you 
again,  is  wide  open  to  be  lised  in  any 
part  of  the  world  at  any  time.  If  you 
mean  what  you  say  and  say  what  you 
mean,  adopt  this  amendment  and  at 
least  see  that  the  money  is  used  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  This 
again  is  a  limiting  amendment  which 
would  tie  the  President's  hands. 

The  definition  of  "contingency  fund" 
since  1956,  when  Eisenhower  was  Presi- 
dent, has  limited  the  contingency  fund  to 
unforeseen  emergencies.  It  has  never 
been  limited  to  any  country  any  pl»ce  in 
the  world.  The  contingency  fund  has 
been  available  wherever  the  emergency 
occurred. 

There  has  never  been  any  limitation 
on  the  use  of  the  contingency  fund- 
never.  If  you  are  going  to  handcuff  the 
President  we  might  as  well  not  even  vote 
for  this  bill. 

We  are  in  a  war.  This  money  is 
needed.  Let  us  trust  our  President  with 
this  money.  Let  us  get  ahead  with  our 
job  so  that  the  boys  over  there  can  go  on 
with  the  job  of  winning  this  war. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  agree  with  everything 
that  our  Chairman  has  said.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  this  situation.  Suppose 
North  Vietnam  decided  to  send  a  divi- 
sion of  troops  into  Thailand  tomorrow 
or  the  day  after  tomorrow.  We  might 
then  want  some  of  this  contingency  fund 
in  order  to  nish  some  reinforcement 
there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  shall  give  you  another 
example  of  how  the  contingency  fund 
today  is  being  used,  and  that  is  to  finance 
the  boycott  of  Rhodesia.  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  if  we  put  $100  million  into 
this  fund,  if  the  British  decided  to  use 
military  force  in  Rhodesia,  whether  tlie 
contingency  fund  would  not  be  tapped 
either  to  finance  them  in  that  enter- 
prise or  to  send  American  troops  over 
there. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  not  investi- 
gated the  situation  of  Rhodesia.    Tbii 
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measure  has  nothing  to  do  with  Rho- 
desia. The  contingency  fund  might  be 
used  to  help  the  neighbors  around  Rho- 
desia, but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
boycott  of  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  could  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  British  in  their  bojrcott  of  Rho- 
desia. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  1»  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  In  addition  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  pointed  out,  if  there  was  no  money 
In  this  contingency  fund,  we  would  not 
have  it  available  to  support  tro<H)s  if  we 
had  to  send  them  into  Thailand. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsykvania.  The 
question  has  come  up  as  to  whether  at 
any  time  the  contingency  fwnd  was  spe- 
cifically designated.  I  would  point  out 
that  last  year  in  chapter  5,  contingency 
fund,  section  451,  the  following  statement 
appears: 

In  addition,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  In 
loutheast  Asia  such  sums  not  to  exceed  $89 
million  as  may  be  necessary  In  ithe  fiscal  year 
1966  for  programs  authorized  fj*  parts  I  and 
n  of  this  act. 
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So  there  has  been  a  designation  of  a 
contingency  fund  by  sectlooi  on  the  $89 
million  bill  we  passed  last  year.  So  why 
the  objection  this  year? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  exactly 
the  section  I  read  to  the  gentleman  when 
I  opposed  his  amendment. 

That  was  an  additional  sum.  If  he 
wants  to  earmark  an  additional  sum  for 
Vietnam,  let  us  do  it.  All  .of  that  has 
been  explained.  I 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
Is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  rea4  that  to  the 
gentleman  before.  This  wti£  an  addi- 
tional amount.  l 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Chairman  had  said  uhat  there  was  no 
^>eclal  designation. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  w0|ild  like  to 
read  it  again.  I  have  read  I  It  twice  al- 
ready. But  if  the  gentlemin  wants  to 
ewmark  a  sum  for  Vietnam,  let  us  do  it, 
but  let  us  not  limit  the  Pretsldenfs  au- 
thority to  meet  emergencie«  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  re^aisite  nimi- 
ber  of  words.  ; 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  t»rticlpated 
to  this  debate,  and  in  the  pleasant  cli- 
mate of  imanimity  that  seemed  to  pre- 
vail it  had  been  my  Intention  to  remain 
■{«nt.  contenting  myself  with  voting  for 
the  bill  after  the  shouting  was  over. 

But  when  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  brought  Rhodesia  into 
the  framework  of  the  discussion,  imply- 
tog  that  there  was  something  evil  in  our 
insistence  upon  equality  amcmg  the  peo- 
We  of  that  unhappy  cotmtry.  I  could  not 
to  good  conscience,  continue  to  maintain 
my  sUence.  Virtue,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not 
««iething  that  is  up  for  bartier.  Moral- 
'ty  Is  not  among  the  wares  ih  the  mar- 


ketplace. Our  position  as  regards  Rho- 
desia Is  based  upon  our  national  morality 
and  our  sense  of  virtue,  and  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  stance  we  have  taken  to 
please  England  or  anyone  else.  It  is  the 
position  that  conforms  to  the  still  voice 
of  conscience  within  our  own  people. 

Our  virtues  and  our  moralities  do  not 
change  with  the  scenery  of  different 
parts  of  the  world.  What  we  stand  for, 
and  fight  for,  and  for  which  we  give  to 
the  utmost  in  Vietnam,  is  that  for  which 
we  stand  and  fight  and  give  in  Rhodesia. 
It  is  the  right  of  self-determination  of 
peoples  everywhere,  their  right  them- 
selves to  determine  bs  the  will  of  the 
majority  the  kind  of  goverrmient  under 
which  they  will  live  and  the  kind  of  lives 
they  will  make  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

I  cannot  make  it  too  clear  that  the  Is- 
sue In  Rhodesia  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  issue  in  Vietnam.  The  brutal  fact 
is  that  in  Rhodesia  the  great  majority  of 
the  men,  women  and  children,  the  Afri- 
cans by  race  and  ancestry,  are  not 
permitted  the  right  of  suffrage  and  are 
denied  equality  of  opportunity.  That  is 
a  condition  we  as  Americans  cannot 
condone.  It  has  no  part  in  the  world  of 
freedom  to  which  we  belong  and  for 
which  we  are  risking  so  much  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere. 

We  are  happy  that  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  is  similarly  minded  as  to 
Rhodesia,  and  the  right  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  that  country  to  control 
their  own  destiny.  But  we  are  not  be- 
holden to  Britain,  nor  Britain  to  the 
United  States,  because  our  two  countries 
think  alike  and  act  with  similar  response 
when  the  virtues  and  the  moralities  are 
in  issue. 

The  United  States  stands  for  the  right 
of  self-determination  in  Vietnam  and  in 
Rhodesia,  and  all  the  world  around. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  give  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED      BY      MR.      CHAMBERLAIN 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramberiw^in  : 
Page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  the  period  and  In- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "and  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the 
preceding  sentence  after  January  1,  1966.  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966.  shall  be  used  to  provide 
assistance  to  any  country  which  permits  any 
ship  or  aircraft  under  Its  registry  to  trans- 
port any  equipment,  materials,  or  commod- 
ities to  or  from  North  Vietnam  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  withholding 
of  such  assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  StatM  and 
reports  such  determination  to  the  Con- 
gress.' " 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  offered  is 
one  which  eliminates  a  glaring  loophole 
in  existing  legislation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  join  me  in  this  effort  to  make  clear, 
beyond  doubt,  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
to  use  the  economic  power  of  our  Nation 


in  support  of  the  servicemen  whom  the 
Nation  has  sent  to  the  south  Asian 
theater. 

This  amendment  Is  comprehensive  in 
scope.  It  denies  assistance  from  the 
United  States  to  any  nation  that  permits 
its  vessels  or  aircraft  to  transport  any 
goods  of  any  kind  to  North  Vietnam.  It 
means  simply  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer  will 
not  be  providing  support  to  any  nation 
that  is  involved  In  the  business  of  trans- 
porting goods  to  our  enemies  In  this  bitter 
struggle.   . 

Under  existing  law,  foreign  aid  provid- 
ed by  our  taxpayers  is  withheld  from  na- 
tions whose  ships  transport  strategic 
goods  or  items  of  economic  assistance  to 
North  Vietnam.  The  present  law  is  thus 
restricted  to  certain  types  of  commodi- 
ties. It  does  not  prohibit  the  grant  of 
assistance  by  the  United  States  to  a  na- 
tion whose  ships  transport  to  North  Viet- 
nam nonstrategic  articles  which  are  sold 
on  ordinary  conmiercial  terms. 

I  think  it  important  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  be  made  clear  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment.  By  its  adoption 
the  Congress  issues  a  warning  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  that  they  can 
expect  no  further  help  from  the  United 
States  unless  they  cease  carrying  goods 
to  North  Vietnam. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
leaves  an  escape  hatch  for  the  President 
if  he  cares  to  use  it.  The  amendment, 
following  the  provisions  of  existing  legis- 
lation permits  the  President  to  waive  its 
prohibition  if  he  determines  that  with- 
holding of  assistance  to  any  country  af- 
fected by  the  amendment  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  reports  such  determi- 
nation to  the  Congress.  To  avoid  con- 
troversy at  this  time  on  the  question  of 
the  latitude  which  the  President  should 
enjoy  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations, 
and  after  discussions  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  include  this  clause 
in  the  text  of  the  amendment. 

I  recognize  that  attaching  this  amend- 
ment to  this  particular  bill  is  In  a  sense 
a  symbolic  act  since  this  measure  pro- 
vides assistance  to  only  a  few  nations. 
None  of  the  nations  specified  in  the  bill 
would,  to  my  knowledge,  be  affected  by 
the  prohibition  contained  in  my  amend- 
ment. The  measure,  however,  does  pro- 
vide a  contingency  fund,  and  my  amend- 
ment could  operate  to  prevent  the  grant 
of  aid  to  some  nations  from  this  fund. 
Though  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
may  be  symbolic,  it  is  important.  It  is 
Important  above  all  for  the  Congress  to 
let  Americans  who  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam know  that  they  are  sunported  by  the 
full  economic  power  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  make  the  whole  world  aware  of 
this  country's  unrelenting;  determination 
to  bring  an  end  to  free  world  trade  with 
Hanoi.  The  most  recent  report  of  the 
State  Department,  all  but  claiming  elim- 
ination of  this  trade,  is  unfortunately 
premature.  During  last  month,  for  in- 
stance, the  unclassified  report  I  received 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  ac- 
knowledges that  there  were  seven  free 
world  vessels  in  North  Vietnam.  But  let 
no  one  take  comfort  in  this  figiire  for  the  . 
truth  is  more  than  double  that.    We  are. 
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It  would  appear,  returning  to  the  level  of 
traffic  that  existed  6  months  ago. 

We,  especially  here  in  Congress,  must 
not  let  a  single  opportunity  pass  that  of- 
fers the  prospect  of  creating  a  roadblock 
for  those  who  would  profiteer  while  oth- 
ers die  to  safeguard  freedom. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  rrauuiu 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause H  Jl.  12169  is  described  as  a  supple- 
mental foreign  assistance  authorization, 
it  is  most  necessary  for  some  of  us  who 
have  over  the  years  opposed  foreign  aid 
to  express  our  views  on  this  bill  for  the 
record. 

U  this  were  Just  another  broad  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid  I  would  have  no  re- 
course but  to  oppose  such  an  authorlza- 
tl(m.  The  question  must  be  put  bluntly. 
Is  this  only  another  worldwide  foreign 
aid  program?  The  report  accompany- 
ing this  bill  written  by  the  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  makes 
it  very  clear  and  plain  that  what  is  in- 
volved here  are  additional  funds  primar- 
ily for  Vietnam,  closely  related  to  our  war 
effort  there. 

As  we  read  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
itself  it  becomes  apparent  that  to  reach 
the  objective  stated  in  the  report  It  must 
be  amended  to  certain  sections  of  the 
1961  act.  For  the  reason  that  there  are 
no  limitations  spelled  out  in  the  bill  ear- 
maridng  these  funds  for  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Thailand  it  would  seem  that  the  pur- 
pose contained  in  the  report  should  be 
Included  with  equal  particularity  in  the 
bill  itself.  It  is  for  such  reason  that  I 
have  supported  the  amendment  which 
circumscribes  the  great  bulk  of  these 
funds  for  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  through  some  par- 
liamentary procedure,  perhaps  by  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  there  may  be  a  record 
vote  that  would  leave  no  doubt  that  these 
funds  are  not  simply  more  foreign  aid 
funds  but  Instead  special  purpose  fund- 
ing for  use  in  the  war  In  southeast  Asia. 

This  morning  it  was  my  privilege  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  hear  a  report  from  Vice 
President  Httbert  H.  Humphrey  who  had 
returned  only  last  evening  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Vietnam.  Australia,  In- 
dia, and  the  Philippines.  The  Vice 
President  emphasized  that  the  recent 
Honolulu  conference  was  a  turning  point 
because  there  a  determination  was 
reached  that  we  should  not  only  con- 
tinue to  wage  the  military  struggle 
against  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese but  at  Honolulu  we  committed 
ourselves  to  carry  on  another  war 
against  misery,  hunger,  illiteracy,  pov- 
erty, and  disease  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam. I  came  away  from  this  briefing 
convinced  that  we  have  an  aggravated 
problem  to  deal  with  In  South  Vietnam 
that  ranks  almost  equal  in  Importance  to 
our  military  effort  to  stop  the  Communist 
aggression. 

The  funds  authorized  by  this  blU  are 
for  such  worthwhile  projects  as  port  ex- 
pansion, refugee  relief,  and  rural  recon- 


struction. Who  can  say  these  activities 
are  anything  but  Just  another  face  of  the 
war.  Along  with  many  others  I  have 
opposed  foreign  aid  consistently  and  re- 
peatedly over  the  past  several  years.  It 
Is  my  intention  to  oppose  indiscriminate 
handouts  in  the  future.  It  should  be 
clear  enough  that  there  is  a  sharp  dif- 
ference between  peacetime  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  on  the  one  hand  and 
special  wartime  help  to  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Thailand. 

One  of  the  differences  which  Im- 
mediately rises  to  the  surface  of  any  dis- 
cussion is  the  fact  that  frequently  in  the 
past  we  have  left  behind  a  package  of 
aid  without  adequate  administrative 
personnel  to  direct  or  maintain  an  over- 
sight of  Its  use.  On  the  contrary,  in 
Vietnam  and  the  neighboring  countries 
of  Laos  and  Thailand  this  present  aid 
will  be  completely  geared  or  meshed  to 
the  military  effort.  Much  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  foreign  aid  In  so  many  parts  of 
the  world  has  been  based  on  its  msdad- 
mlnlstratlon,  for  many  long  years.  Op- 
position has  been  outspoken  because 
military  assistance  has  been  contained 
in  the  same  package  with  economic  aid. 
It  has  never  made  very  good  sense  to  me 
for  military  assistance  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  State  Department  rather 
than  by  qualified,  experienced  military 
persormel.  It  was  good  news  to  leam 
the  President  has  recommended  that  in 
the  future  no  military  operations  be 
financed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
Notwithstanding  this  pronouncement  for 
the  future,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  some 
good  assurance  because  of  the  presence 
of  our  topfilght  military  commanders  in 
southeast  Asia  that  this  special  or  par- 
ticular allocation  of  foreign  assistance 
will  in  fact  be  Just  as  much  military 
assistance  as  if  so  titled  or  labeled. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  anew  that 
it  Is  the  presence  of  our  military  forces 
that  have  created  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Their  govern- 
ment is  completely  helpless  to  expand  its 
revenues  by  taxation,  yet  they  are  faced 
with  vital  work  of  repairing  wtu-  damage 
to  their  bridges  and  highways.  They 
have  a  huge  refugee  bill  that  must  be 
met. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  repair  of 
damage  is  the  counterlnsurgency  meas- 
ures such  as  restoring  of  farms,  and  com- 
bating disease,  in  order  that  the  rural 
population  may  be  given  a  renewed  will 
to  carry  on  their  resistance  against  the 
Vietcong. 

In  Laos  there  are  areas  that  are  now 
being  contested  by  the  Communists  and 
some  must  be  supplied  by  air.  In  por- 
tions of  northeast  Thallsmd  the  civilian 
population  Is  being  subjected  to  virtually 
the  same  terrorist  tactics  of  murder  and 
assassination  as  in  South  Vletimm.  Who 
can  argue  that  funds  to  strengthen  the 
police  units  patrolling  these  besieged 
northeast  Thailand  communities  is  any- 
thing but  a  military  effort? 

In  a  word,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  moment  the  real  Justification 
for  HH.  12169  is  embodied  in  the  prop- 
osition that  if  we  don't  send  this  $275 
million  to  Vietnam  and  the  additional 
$15  million  to  Laos  and  Thailand,  then 


the  remaining  alternative  is  that  we  an 
going  to  have  to  send  more  American 
troops.  The  choice  between  our  alterna- 
tives is  made  easy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  Just  want  to  say  that 
I  have  followed  the  gentleman's  work  on 
this  amendment  since  early  last  year.  I 
know  he  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  tine 
and  study  to  the  ships  going  to  North 
Vietnam.  I  have  reswl  with  interest  the 
last  several  insertions  and  speeches  he 
has  put  in  the  Record  on  this  subject. 

I  have  examined  the  amendment  very 
carefully,  and  it  conforms  with  the  so- 
called  Castro- Cuban  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment  and,  speak- 
ing for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
we  will  Eu:cept  it. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mlchig£m  [Mr.  Chamberlain], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sbc.  3.  Funds  made  avaUable  pursuant  to 
section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  (or 
transfer  for  expenses  authorized  by  section 
637(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  Incurred  in  connection 
with  programs  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sxc.  3.  Section  610(b)  of  such  Act,  whlcli 
relates  to  transfer  between  accounts,  li 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbi 
foUowlng:  "Not  to  exceed  •1,400.000  of  tlM 
funds  appropriated  under  section  402  of  thli 
Act  after  January  1.  1966,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated 
with  appropriations  made  under  section  837 
(a)  of  this  Act  for  such  fiscal  year,  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  subsection  (a)  of  thlt 
section  and  subject  to  the  further  limita- 
tion that  funds  so  transferred  shall  be  avail- 
able solely  for  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred In  connection  with  programs  in  tb* 
Republic  of  Vietnam  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  Chairman  4 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (HJl.  12169)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
742,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  Hoiue 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  Ux 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
then  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  qtiestlon  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  t>e  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  retul  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  anJOMsixr 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Spieaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  geatlemjin  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleifk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

IThe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DxBwiNSKi  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(UR.  12169)  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  with  Instructions  to  report  the  same 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  the  first  page,  Immediately 
after  line  9,  Insert  the  foUowSng: 

"(c)  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence. 
Insert  the  following:  'Funds  appropriated 
under  this  section  after  Januaj^  1,  1966,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966.  shall  be  available  solely 
for  use  in  the  following  countries  and  within 
the  following  dollar  limitations:  Not  to  ex- 
ceed (275.000  000  shall  be  available  solely  for 
use  in  Vietnam,  not  to  exceed  ST.SOO.OOO 
shall  be  available  solely  for  uaa  in  Laos,  not 
to  exceed  $7,500,000  shall  be  available  solely 
for  use  in  Thailand,  and  not  to  exceed 
125.000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  use 
In  the  Dominican  Republic'  " 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speikker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  tllie  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  169,  nays  213,  not  voting  50. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  23] 
YEAS— 169 


Abbltt 
Aberaethy 
Adair 

Anderson.  Hi. 
Andrews, 

Oeorjre  W. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Afres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berrr 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhUI,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Oallaway 
Carter 

Cliambertaln 
Clancy 
Cl«w»on.  Del 
Cleveland 
OoUier 

Oolmer         *" 
Oacable 
Oonte 
Oorbett 


Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davie,  Wis. 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dtckinsoti 

Dole 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Al«. 

Ellsworth 

E^lenbom 

Everett 

Plndley 

Pino 

Ford.  Oenald  R. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Puqua 

Oettys 

Ooodell 

OrooB 

Qumey 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hendenon 

Herlong 

Horton 

HtTsmer 

Hull 

Hutchlneoci 

Ichord 

Jarmaci 

Jennings 

Johnson,  OUa. 


Dhnson,  Pa. 

onas 
«rones.  Mo. 
Clones,  N.C. 
Keith 
Kunkel 
Ulrd 
L&ngen 
Uitta 
Lennora 
Upecomb 
Long,  La. 
McClory 
McCulloch 
McOade 
McBwen 
McMillan 
MacOregor 
Marsh 
Martin,  Ala. 
Martin,  Mass. 
Martin,  Nebr. 
May 
Michel 
MinahaU 
Mlze 
Moeller 
Moore 
Morton 
Moehor 
Miuray 
Nelsen 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal.  Oa. 
Passman 
ferily 
pike 
Plmla 
Poff 
Pool 
Qule 
QuiUen 


RandaU 

Reld,ni. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Arlc. 

Rob«ts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfltdd 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Shriver 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annui]xlo 
Ashley 
Asplnku 
Barrett 
Beckwortb 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CabeU 
CahlU 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
CeUer 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
D«nlels 
de  laOarza 
Del&ney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
DlngeU 
Dcmohue 
Dow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Edmondison 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
PaUon 
Parbsteln 
Pamum 
FasceU 
Feighan 
Flood  , 

Flynt 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
FVaser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oa  things 
aialmo 
Olbbona 
OUbert 
Ollllgan 


Slkee 

Skublta 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonncr 

NAYS— 213 

Gonzalez 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Orelgg 

QrUBn 

OrUDthe 

Grover 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

HelMoekl 

mcks 

HoUfield 

Holland 

Howard 

Hun  gate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynekl 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDoweU 

McFaU 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

MsLCdonald 

Machen 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaJUlard 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

MlUs 

MlDlsh 

BUnk 

Monagan 

Mmgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosa 

Muiphy.  lU 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 


Walker,  Mlaa.  . 
Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

WUUama 

WUson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Baylor 
Soott 

SMintf 
Smith.  Iowa 
Teague.  "rax. 


Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Ol£on,  Minn. 

O'NelU,  Ma«. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Purcell    • 

Race 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reu£8 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Oolo. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roeenthal 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

S<Aeuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Seldeo 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlv&n 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuniaey 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

XTUman 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Vivian 

Weltner 

White.  Tex. 

Wright 

Yatea 

Young 
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Ash  brook 
Baldwin 
Bandstn 
BoUlng 
Burleeoo 
Caaey 
Cedert>e(g 
CheU 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cohelan 
Dague 
Dawson 


Dom 

Dowdy 

Dyal 

E:d  wards.  La. 

Farnflley 

Fisher 

Grlder 

Oubser 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey,  Ind. 


H«bert 

Kee 

King.  N.Y. 

Komegay 

Landrum 

Mackay 

Matthews 

MlUar 

Moorhead 

Multer 

Rivers.  S.O. 

Roetenkowskl 

Roudebuah 


Ton 

Vlgorlto 
Watts 

White.  Idaho 
WlUls 


WUaon, 

Charles  H. 
Zablookl 


So  the  motion  to  rectxnmlt  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
psdrs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  White  of  Idalio 
against. 

Mr.  FUher  for.  with  Mr.  Senner  agalnat. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  WllMli 
against. 

Mr  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Grlder  against. 

Mr.  Saylor  for,  with  Mr.  Zablockl  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for.  wlt3i  Mr.  Co- 
helan against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Roaten- 
kowskl  against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for.  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Iowa  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for,  with  Mr.  Maoksy 
against. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  MUlar 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Dague. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Baldwin. 
Mr.  Komegay  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Matthews  vrlth  Mr.  HaUeck. 
Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Watts. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Rivets 
of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Kee. 
Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  WlllU. 
Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  DyaL 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  350,  nays  27,  answered 
"present"  3.  not  voting  52.  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  34] 

TEAS— 3M 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
AndreWB. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Ayrea 
Baring 
Barrjtt 
Bates 
BatUn 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brmdemu 


Bray 

Daddarlo 

Brock 

Daniels 

Brooks 

Davis.  WU. 

Broomfleld 

de  la  Garza 

Brown,  Ohio 

Delaney 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Dent 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Denton 

Buchanan 

Devlne 

Burke 

DlngeU 

Burton,  Oallf . 

Dole 

Burton,  tnah 

Donohtie 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dow 

Bymea,  Wl«. 

Downing 

CabeU 

DuUkl 

OahlU 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Callan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

CaUaway 

Dwyer 

Cameron 

Edmondson 

CeUer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Chamberlain 

Edwards.  CalK 

Clancy 

Ellsworth 

Clark 

Brlenbom 

ClawBon,  Del 

Evans.  Oolo. 

Cleveland 

Everett 

Clevenger 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Corner 

Fallon 

Conable 

Farbsteln 

Conte 

Famum 

Oooley 

FasceU 

Corbett 

Feighan 

Corman 

Flndley 

CYaley 

Flno 

Cramer 

Flood 

Culver 

Flynt 

Cunnln^iam 

Fogarty 

Curtln 

Voley 
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Ford,  0«nUl  B. 
FOrd. 

WlUUm  D. 
Fountain 
Fnaer 

FrellngbuyMn 
Frtedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Ottlla^er 
Oarmats 
Oatblnga 
a«ttya 
Qlatmo 
Oibbons 
Ollbert 
OUllgan 
Oonzalez 
Ooodell 
Orabowakl 
Oray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 
OrMn,  Pa. 
Orelcg 
Orlffln 
OrUntha 
Orover 
Hagra,  CUU. 
Batp«m 
Hamilton 
Hanler 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idalio 
Hardy 
Haraha 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hlcka 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hooner 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jannan 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  OslU. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jon«s,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones.  N.O. 
ICarcten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Keith 
KeUy 
Keogh 
King,  Ckilf. 
King.  Utah 
Klrwan 
KluczynaU 
Krebs 
Kunkel 
Kupferman 
Laird 
lAngen 
Iratu 
Leggett 
Upsoomb 


Abbltt 

Ashmor* 

Brown.  Ckllf . 

CurtU 

Oayla,aa. 

Derwlnskl 

Dlckln«on 

Fuqua 

Oroas 


Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCunoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McBwen 

McPall 

McOrath 

McWllan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Hackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Blarsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

MarUn.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Blatsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Mintah 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Monagaa 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moes 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OTIara,  ni. 

OTIara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUMn 

Plckls 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poaga 

Poff 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Piircell 

Qu!e 

Qulllen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reas 

iuia,m. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

NATS— 37 

Oumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Ichord 

Lennon 

O'Neal,  O*. 

Passman 

Pool 

Rogers,  TeK. 


Reanlck 

ReuM 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

RobUon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bonan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Bchlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

ShHver 

Sickles 

Slkea 

Slak 

Skubttz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Sorlnger 

Stafford 

Stafrgers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

nilman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vivian 

Waggonnsr 

Watson 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

W'dnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvaft 

Wj  dler 

Tates 

Toung 

Tounger 


Satterfleld 
Shipley 
Smith,  Va. 
Stephens 
Tuck 

Walker,  Miss. 
Walker,  N.  Mex. 
Watklns 
Williams 
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Ashbrook 

Carter 

Oohelan 

Baldwin 

Casey 

Colmer 

Bandstr* 

Cederberg 

Dague 

Boiling 

Chelf 

Dawson 

Burleson 

Clausen, 

Dom 

Carey 

DonH. 

Dowdy 

Dyal 

Edwards,  t*. 
Famsley 
Fisher 
Orlder 
Oubser 
Hagan,  Oa. 
Balleck 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Waah. 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Hubert 


Kee 

King,  N.T. 

Komegay 

Landrum 

Mackay 

Matthews 

MlUer 

Mlze 

Moorhead 

RostenkowBkl 

Roudebuah 

Saylor 


Scott 

Senner 

Smith,  IbVft 

Teague,  Tax. 

ToU 

VIgorlto 

Watts 

White,  Idaho 

WllUs 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Zablockl 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Flaher  against. 

Mr.  ZablcKkl  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Dyal  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mrs.  Roudebusb 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  Tork  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor 
against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Indiana  against. 

Mr.  Komegay  for,  with  ICr.  Hagan  of  Oeor- 
gla  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  LoiUslana  with  Mr.  Aah- 
brook. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  WatU  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Famsley  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Orlder  with  lira.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr.  VIgorlto. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  last  night  on 
the  occasion  of  receiving  the  National 
Freedom  Award  in  New  York  City.  The 
President  delivered  one  of  his  greatest 
speeches,  a  speech  which  manifested  not 
only  strength  but  also  the  resolution  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
Is  shared  by  this  House  and  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
man freedom. 
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Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woidd 
like  to  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Houae 
the  magnificent  address  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  last 
evening  in  New  York.  It  spells  out  with 
great  clarity  why  we  are  in  Vietnam  and 
what  our  objectives  are. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  also  like  to  commend  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  responsible 
attitude  that  they  have  taken  as  Amerl- 
cans  and  not  as  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats in  supporting  our  Nation's  deter- 
mination to  resist  naked  Communist  ag- 
gression in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
has  said,  and  I  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  is 
as  well  known  as  it  should  be  around 
the  country,  but  I  can  assert  with  com- 
plete confidence  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  its  Members  in  over- 
whelming numbers  support  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
have  whatever  will,  whatever  determina- 
tion is  required  to  see  the  Job  through  to 
a  victorious  conclusion.  We  will  not 
falter.   We  will  not  fail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  insert  with  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  President's  message  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Feb.  34, 1960] 

Text  or  Pbesioent's  Remakks  at  thi 

Fkexoom  Awards 

Twenty-flve  years  ago — to  a  world  dark- 
ened by  war — President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
described  the  Pour  Freedoms  of  mankind; 

Freedom  of  speech  and  expression. 

Freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  Qod 
in  his  own  way. 

Freedom  f  rovn  want. 

Freedom  from  fear. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  knew  tikt  these  free- 
doms could  not  be  the  province  of  one  people 
alone.  He  called  on  his  countrymen  to 
assist  those  who  endured  the  tyrant's  bombe 
and  suffered  his  oppression. 

He  called  for  coxiraga— for  generosity— for 
resolution  In  the  face  of  terror.  He  said 
that: 

"Freedom  means  the  supremacy  of  bumas 
rights  everywhere.  Our  support  goes  to  those 
who  struggle  to  gain  those  rights — or  keep 
them." 

Wendell  WUlkle — FrankUn  Roosevelt's  op- 
ponent In  the  campaign  of  1940 — shared  hU 
belief  that  freedom  could  not  be  founded 
only  on  American  shores  or  only  for  those 
whose  skin  Is  white.  "Freedom  Is  an  Indi- 
visible word,"  he  said.  "If  we  want  to  enjoy 
It,  and  fight  for  It,  we  must  t>e  prepared  to 
extend  It  to  everyone,  whether  they  •» 
rich  or  poor,  whether  they  agree  with  us  or 
not,  no  matter  what  their  race  or  the  color 
of  their  skin." 

That  was  Republican  policy  26  years  sfO- 
It  was  Democratic  policy  35  years  ago.  It  H 
American  policy  tonight. 

How  well  have  we  done  in  our  time  in  ntik- 
ing  the  four  freedoms  real  for  our  people 
and  for  tbe  people  of  tbe  world? 
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Here  In  America  we  accord  every  man  the 
right  to  worship  as  he  wills,  I  believe  we 
are  more  tolerant  of  religion  or  sectional 
differences  than  we  were  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  majority  of  our  people  believe 
that  a  qualified  man  or  woman — of  any 
race — any  reUglon — any  section — could  hold 
any  office  In  the  land.  This  was  not  so  clear 
in  1940. 

We  are  committed,  now — ^he^ever  great  the 
trial  and  tension — to  proteottng  the  right 
of  (ree  expression  and  peaceful  dissent.  We 
have  learned  to  despise  the  witch  hunt — the 
unprincipled  harassment  of  a  man's  integ- 
rity and  his  right  to  be  different.  We  have 
gained  In  tolerance — and  I  Mn  determined 
to  use  the  high  office  I  hold, to  protect  and 
encourage  that  tolerance. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  will  remain 
altogether  silent  on  the  critical  Issues  of  our 
day.  For  just  as  strongly  as  I  believe  In 
other  men's  freedom  to  disagree,  so  do  I  be- 
lieve in  the  President's  freedom  to  persuade. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  I  wlli  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  defend  both. 

AMERICAN     RXCO^II 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  "freedom  from  want" 
had  the  ring  of  urgency  for  our  people.  The 
unemployment  rate  stood  at  1454  percent. 
Millions  of  Americans  had  jspent  the  last 
decade  in  the  breadlines  or  06  farms  where 
the  winds  howled  away  anjf  chance  for  a 
decent  life. 

Tonight  there  are  stUl  tallllons  whose 
poverty  haunts  our  conscience.  There  are 
(till  fathers  without  jobs  anq  children  with- 
out hope. 

Yet  for  the  vast  majority!  of  Americans, 
these  are  times  when  the  haQd  of  plenty  has 
replaced  the  grip  of  want.  P^r  the  first  time 
in  almost  9  years,  the  uneihployment  rate 
has  fallen  to  4  percent. 

This  liberation  from  want^^for  which  we 
thank  Ood — is  a  testimony  to  the  enduring 
vitality  of  our  competitive  economy. 

It  Is  a  testimony  also  to  an  enlightened 
public  policy,  established  by  fYanklln  Roose- 
velt and  strengthened  by  every  administra- 
tion since  bis  death. 

That  policy  has  freed  Americans  for  more 
hopeful,  more  productive  livep. 

It  has  relieved  their  fears  at  growing  old — 
by  social  security  and  medicare. 

It  has  inspired  them  with  hope  for  their 
children — by  aid  to  elementBJ'y  and  higher 
education. 

It  has  helped  to  create  economic  opportu- 
nity—by enlightened  fiscal  policies. 

It  has  granted  to  millions,  born  Into  hope- 
less deprivation,  the  chance  of  a  new  start 
in  life — by  public  works,  private  Incentive, 
and  poverty  programs. 

For  the  Negro  American,  It  has  opened  the 
door — after  centuries  of  enslavement  and 
discrimination — to  tbe  blessings  America 
offers  to  those  willing  and  able  to  earn  them. 

Thus  we  address  the  spirit  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  26  years  after  his  message  to 
America  and  the  world,  with  confidence  and 
with  an  unfiagglng  determlniition.  We  have 
•erved  his  vision  of  the  four  freedoms  essen- 
tial to  mankind — here  In  America. 

DEKIED    ELSE W  HUE 

Tet  we  know  he  did  not  speak  only  for 
America.  We  know  that  the  four  freedoms 
Me  not  secure  in  America  when  they  are 
violently  denied  elsewhere  la  the  world. 

We  know,  too,  that  it  requires  more  than 
speeches  to  resist  the  International  enemies 
of  freedom.  We  know  that  men  respond  to 
deeds  when  they  are  deaf  to  words.  Even 
the  precious  word  "freedom"  may  become 
«npty  to  those  without  the  means  to  use  It. 

For  what  does  freedom  mean  when  famine 
chokes  the  land;  when  new  millions  crowd 
upon  already  strained  resources;  when  nar- 
row prlvUege  Is  entrenched  behind  law  and 
custom;  when  all  conspires  to  teach  men  that 
they  cannot  change  the  conditions  of  their 
Uvea? 
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I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how  five  admin- 
istrations have  labored  to  give  real  meaning 
to  "freedom" — In  a  world  where  It  Is  often 
merely  a  phrase  that  conceals  oppression 
and  neglect. 

Men  In  this  room — men  throughout  Amer- 
ica— have  given  their  skills  and  treasure  to 
that  work.  You  have  warned  our  people 
how  Insatiable  Is  aggression — and  bow  It 
thrives  on  htunan  misery. 

You  have  carried  the  word — that  without 
the  sense  that  they  can  change  the  condi- 
tions of  their  lives,  nothing  can  avail  the 
oppressed  of  this  earth — neither  good  will, 
nor  national  sovereignty,  nor  massive  grants 
of  aid  from  their  more  forturiate  brothers. 

You  have  known,  too,  that  men  who  be- 
lieve they  can  change  their  destinies  will 
change  them. 

Armed  with  that  belief,  they  vrtll  be  will- 
ing— yes,  eager — to  make  the  sacrifices  that 
freedom  demands.  They  will  be  anxious  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  that  are  Insep- 
arably bound  to  freedom. 

They  will  be  able  to  look  beyond  the  four 
essential  freedoms: 

To  tbe  freedom  to  learn,  to  master  new 
skills,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  tbe  lore 
of  man  and  nature. 

To  the  freedom  to  grow,  to  become  the  best 
that  Is  within  them  to  become,  to  cast  off 
the  yoke  of  discrimination  and  disease. 

To  the  freedom  to  hope,  and  to  build  on 
that  hope,  lives  of  integrity  and  well-being. 

This  Is  what  our  struggle  In  Vietnam  Is 
about.  This  Is  what  our  struggle  for  equal 
rights  In  this  country  is  about. 

We  seek  to  create  that  climate— at  home 
and  abroad — where  unlettered  men  can  learn, 
where  deprived  children  can  grow,  where 
hopeless  millions  can  be  Inspired  to  change 
the  terms  of  their  existence  for  the  better. 

THREAT  or  TERROR 

That  climate  cannot  be  created  where  ter- 
ror fills  the  air. 

Children  cannot  learn — ^men  cannot  earn 
their  bread — women  cannot  heal  the  sick — 
where  the  night  of  violence  has  blotted  out 
the  sun. 

Whether  In  the  cities  and  hamlets  of  Viet- 
nam, or  in  the  ghettoes  of  our  own  cities,  the 
struggle  is  the  same.  It  Is  to  end  the  violence 
against  the  human  mind  and  body — so  that 
the  work  of  peace  may  be  done,  and  the 
fruits  of  freedom  won. 

We  are  pitting  the  resources  of  the  law — 
of  education  and  training — of  our  vision  and 
our  compassion — against  that  violence  here 
at  home.    And  we  shall  end  it — in  our  time. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  we  are  no 
less  committed  to  ending  violence  against 
men  who  are  struggling  to  be  free. 

It  is  about  that  conunltment  that  I  wish 
to  speak  now. 

Tonight,  In  Vietnam,  more  than  200,000 
young  Americans  fight  for  freedom.  Tonight 
our  jjeople  are  determined  that  these  men 
shall  have  whatever  help  they  need  and  that 
their  cause — which  Is  our  cause — shall  be 
sustained. 

But  In  these  last  days  there  have  been 
questions  alx>ut  what  we  are  doing  In  Viet- 
nam, and  these  questions  have  been  answered 
loudly  and  clearly  for  every  citizen  to  see 
and  hear.  The  strength  of  America  can  never 
be  sapped  by  discussion — and  we  have  no 
better  or  stronger  tradition  than  open  debate 
In  hours  of  danger.  We  believe,  with 
Macaulay,  that  men  are  never  so  likely  to 
settle  a  question  rightly  as  when  they  discuss 
it  freely. 

We  are  united  In  our  commitment  to  free 
discussion.  So  also  we  are  united  in  our 
determination  that  no  foe  anywhere  should 
mistake  our  arguments  for  Indecision — or  our 
debates  for  weakness. 

QtTESnONS   ANn   ANSWERS 

What  are  the  questions  that  are  stlU  being 
asked? 


First,  some  ask  If  this  Is  a  war  for  un- 
limited objectives.  The  answer  Is  plain: 
It  la  "No."  Our  purpose  In  Vietnam  Is  to 
prevent  the  success  of  aggression.  It  Is 
not  conquest;  it  Is  not  empire;  It  Is  not 
foreign  bases;  it  is  not  domination. 

It  Is  to  prevent  the  forceful  conquest  of 
South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam. 

Second,  some  ask  If  we  are  caught  In  a 
blind  escalation  of  force  that  Is  ptiUing  xu 
headlong  toward  a  wider  war  that  no  one 
wants.  The  answer — again — Is  "No."  We 
are  using  that  force — and  only  that  force — 
necessary  to  stop  the  aggression.  Our  fight- 
ing men  are  In  Vietnam  because  tens  of 
thousands  of  Invaders  came  south  before 
them.  Our  numbers  have  increased — be- 
cause the  aggression  of  others  has  increased. 
The  high  hopea  of  the  aggressor  have  been 
dimmed,  and  the  tide  of  the  battle  has 
turned.  Our  measiu-ed  tise  of  force  must 
be  continued.  But  this  Is  prudent  firmness 
under  careful  control.  There  Is  not,  and 
there  will  not  be,  a  mindless  escalation. 

Third,  others  ask  If  our  fighting  men  are 
to  be  denied  the  help  they  need.  The  an- 
swer Is  again,  and  will  be,  a  resounding  "No." 
Our  great  Military  Establishment  has  moved 
200,000  men  across  10,000  miles  since  last 
spring. 

These  men  have,  and  vrtll  have,  what  they 
need  to  fight  the  aggressor.  They  have  al- 
ready performed  miracles  in  combat.  The 
men  behind  them  have  worked  miracles  of 
supply — building  new  ports,  transporting 
new  equipment,  evening  new  roads. 

The  American  forces  of  freedom  arc  strong 
today  In  South  Vietnam.  And  we  will  keep 
them  so.  They  are  led  by  a  brilliant  and 
resourceful  commander — Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland.  He  knows  the  needs  of  war 
and  he  supports  the  works  of  peace.  When 
he  asks  for  more  Americans  to  help  the  men 
he  has,  his  requests  will  be  Immediately 
studied,  and,  as  I  promised  last  July,  his 
needs  will  be  met. 

Fourth,  some  ask  If  our  men  go  alone  to 
Vietnam — If  we  alone  respect  our  great  com- 
mitment In  the  southeast  Asia  treaty.  StlU 
again  the  answer  Is  "No."  We  have  seven 
aUles  In  SEATO  and  five  of  them  are  giving 
vital  support,  each  with  his  own  strength 
and  In  his  own  way,  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
In  southeast  Asia. 

Fifth,  some  ask  about  the  risk  of  wider 
war — perhaps  against  the  vast  land  armies 
of  Red  China.  And  again  the  answer  Is 
"No,"  never  by  any  act  of  ours — and  not  If 
there  is  any  reason  left  behind  the  wild  words 
from  Pelping. 

We  have  threatened  no  one — and  we  wlU 
not. 

We  seek  the  end  of  no  regime— and  we  will 
not. 

Our  purpose  Is  solely  to  defend  against  ag- 
gression. To  any  armed  attack,  we  will  re- 
ply. We  have  measured  the  strength — and 
the  weakness — of  others,  and  we  know  our 
own.  We  observe  In  ourselves — and  we  ap- 
plaud In  others — a  careful  restraint  In  ac- 
tion. We  can  live  with  anger  In  word  as 
long  as  It  Is  matched  by  caution  In  deed. 

Sixth,  men  ask  If  we  rely  on  guns  alone. 
Still  again  the  answer  is  "No."  Frcxn  our 
Honolulu  meeting,  from  tbe  clear  pledge 
which  joins  us  with  our  allies  In  Saigon, 
there  has  emerged  a  common  dedication  to 
the  peaceful  progress  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam— to  schools  for  their  children,  to  care 
for  their  health,  to  hope  and  boimty  for  their 
land. 

The  Vice  President  returned  today  from 
bis  constructive  and  highly  successful  visit 
to  Saigon  and  other  capitals,  and  he  tells  me 
that  he  and  Ambassador  Lodge  have  foimd 
a  new  conviction  and  purpose  in  South  Viet- 
nam— for  t?ie  battle  against  want  and  Injus- 
tice as  well  as  tbe  battle  against  aggression. 

So  the  pledge  of  Honolulu  will  be  kept, 
and  the  pledge  of  Baltimore  stands  open — to 
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help  tba  men  of  th«  North  when  they  have 
the  wladom  to  be  reedy. 

We  Amerleane  must  understand  how  fun- 
damental la  the  meaning  df  thla  second 
war — the  war  on  want.  I  talked  on  my  farm 
last  fall  with  Secretary  Preeman,  and  in  my 
office  last  week  with  Secretary  Gardner — 
making,  orer  and  over  again,  the  same  cen- 
tral point:  The  breeding  ground  of  war  Is 
human  misery.  If  we  are  not  to  light  for- 
ever In  faraway  place* — In  Kurope,  or  the 
far  Pacific,  or  the  Jungles  of  Africa,  or  the 
suburbs  of  Santo  Domingo,  then  we  must 
learn  to  get  at  the  rooU  of  violence.  As  a 
nation  we  must  magnify  our  struggle  against 
world  hunger  and  Illiteracy  and  disease.  We 
must  bring  hope  to  men  whose  Uvea  now 
end  at  two  score  or  less.  Without  that 
hop»— without  progrees  In  thla  war  on 
want — we  will  be  called  to  fight  again  and 
again,  as  we  must  today. 

Seventh,  men  aak  who  has  a  right  to  rule 
in  South  Vietnam.  Our  answer  there  is 
what  It  has  been  here  for  300  years:  The 
people  must  have  this  right — the  South  Viet- 
namese people — and  no  one  else.  Washing- 
ton will  not  Impose  upon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  a  government  not  of  their 
choice.  Hanoi  shall  not  Impose  upon  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  a  government  not 
of  their  choice.  We  will  insist  for  ouraelvee 
on  what  we  require  from  Hanoi:  respect  for 
the  pnnclple  of  government  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  We  stand  for  self-deter- 
mination— for  free  elections — and  w*  will 
honor  their  result. 

Eighth,  men  aak  If  we  are  neglecting  any 
hopeful  chance  of  peace.  And  the  answer 
Is  ••No."  A  great  servant  of  peace.  Secretary 
Rusk,  has  sent  the  message  of  peace  on  every 
wire  and  by  every  hand  to  every  continent. 
A  great  pleader  for  peace,  Arth«ir  Goldberg, 
has  worked  at  home  and  abroad  In  this  same 
cause.  Their  undlscouraged  efforts  will  con- 
tinue. How  much  wiser  it  would  have  been, 
how  much  more  compassionate  toward  Its 
own  people.  If  Hanoi  had  come  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Then 
the  7.000  Communist  troops  who  have  died  in 
battle  since  January  1 — and  the  many 
thousands  who  have  been  wounded  In  that 
same  period^could  have  lived  at  peace  with 
their  fellow  men.  Today — as  then — ^Hanol 
has  the  opportunity  to  end  the  Increasing 
toll  the  war  la  taking  on  those  under  Its 
command. 

Ninth.  Some  aak  how  long  we  must  bear 
this  burden.  To  that  question— In  all  hon- 
••ty — I  can  give  no  answer  tonight.  During 
the  Battle  of  Britain,  when  that  nation  stood 
alone  In  1940,  Winston  Churchill  gave  no 
answer  to  that  queaUon.  When  the  forcea  of 
freedom  were  driven  from  the  Phlllpplnea, 
Prealdent  Rooaevelt  could  not  and  did  not 
name  the  date  we  would  return.  If  the  ag- 
gressor persists  In  Vietnam,  the  struggle  may 
be  long.  Our  men  In  battle  know  and  accept 
this  hard  fact.  We  who  are  at  home  can  do 
as  much.  There  Is  no  computer  that  can  tell 
the  hoxir  and  day  of  peace,  but  we  do  know 
that  It  will  come  only  to  the  steadfast — 
never  to  the  weak  In  heart. 

Tenth.  And  finally,  men  ask  if  it  Is  worth 
It.  I  think  you  know  the  answer.  It  is  the 
answer  that  Americans  have  given  foe  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  wherever  American 
•trength  has  been  pledged  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion. The  contest  In  Vletxiam  Is  confused 
and  hard,  and  many  of  Its  forms  are  new. 
Tet  our  purpose  and  policy  are  unchanged. 

Our  men  In  Vietnam  are  there  to  keep  a 
promise  made  13  years  ago.  The  Southeast 
AaU  Treaty  promised— as  Secretary  John 
Poster  Dulles  said  for  the  United  SUtee— 
"that  an  attack  upon  the  treaty  area  would 
occasion  a  reaction  so  united,  so  strong,  and 
•o  well  placed  that  the  aggressor  would  loae 
more  than  It  could  hope  to  gain."  But  we 
keep  more  than  a  apeclflc  treaty  promise  in 
Vietnam.   We  keep  the  faith  for  freedom. 
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Four  Presidents  have  pledged  to  keep  that 
faith. 

The  first  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  25  years  ago.  He 
said: 

"We  are  oonunitted  to  the  propoaiUon  that 
principles  of  morality  and  considerations  for 
our  own  security  will  never  permit  us  to  ac- 
quiesce In  a  peace  dictated  by  aggressors  and 
sponsored  by  appeasers.  We  know  that  en- 
during peace  cannot  be  boiight  at  the  coat  of 
other  people's  freedom." 

The  second  was  Harry  S.  Truman,  In  1947, 
at  a  historic  turning  point  In  the  history 
of  guerrilla  warfare — and  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  the  United  SUtes.  These  were 
his  words: 

"I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

"I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their 
own  way." 

The  third  was  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  in 
his  first  Inaugural  address.  Be  promised 
thU: 

"RealiEing  that  commonsense  and  com- 
mon decency  aUke  dictate  the  futUlty  of  ap- 
peasement, we  shall  never  try  to  placate  an 
aggressor  by  the  false  and  wicked  bargain  of 
trading  honor  for  security.  Americans,  in- 
deed, all  freemen,  remember  that  in  the 
final  choice  a  soldier's  pack  Is  not  so  heavy 
a  b\irden  as  a  prisoner's  chains." 

And  then  6  years  ago,  John  P.  Kennedy, 
on  the  cold  bright  noon  of  his  flrat  day  in 
office,  proclaimed: 

"Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americans — bom  In  this  century,  tempered 
by  war,  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace, 
proud  of  our  ancient  heritage — and  unwill- 
ing to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of 
those  human  rights  to  which  this  Nation  has 
alwcys  been  committed,  and  to  which  we  are 
committed  today  at  home  and  around  the 
world. 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  iU.  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

This  Is  the  American  tradition.  Built  in 
free  discussion,  proven  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields, rewarded  by  a  progress  at  home  that 
has  no  match  In  history.  It  beckons  us  for- 
ward now  to  the  work  of  peace  In  Vietnam. 

We  wiU  build  freedom  while  we  fight,  and 
we  will  seek  peace  every  day  by  every  hon- 
orable means.  But  we  will  persevere  along 
the  high  hard  road  of  freedom.  We  are  too 
old  to  be  foolhardy  and  too  young  to  be 
tlJ'"<l— too  strong  for  fear  and  too  determined 
for  retreat. 

Each  evening  when  I  retire,  I  take  up 

from  a  bedside  table — ^reports  from  the  bat- 
tlefront  and  from  the  capitals  of  the  world. 
They  tell  me  how  our  men  have  fared  tliat 
day  in  the  hUls  and  valleys  of  Vietnam.  They 
tell  me  what  hope  there  seems  to  be  that  the 
message  of  peace  will  be  heard,  and  this 
tragic  war  ended. 

I  read  of  Individual  acts  of  heroism— of 
dedicated  men  and  women  whose  valor 
matches  that  of  any  generation  that  has 
gone  before.  I  read  of  men  risking  their  lives 
to  save  other* — of  men  giving  their  lives  for 
freedom. 

Always  among  these  reports  are  a  few 
letters  from  the  men  tliemselves. 

If  there  is  doubt  amoug  some  here  at  home 
about  our  purposes  In  Vietnam.  I  do  not  find 
It  reflected  in  these  letters.  Our  soldiers, 
our  marines,  oiir  airmen,  otir  sailors,  know 
why  they  are  in  Vietnam.  They  know — as 
five  Presidents  have  known — bow  inseparably 


bound  together  are  America's  freedom  and 
the  freedom  of  her  friends  In  the  world. 

Tonight  I  ask  each  citizen  to  Join  me— 
In  the  homes  and  meeting  places  our  men 

are  fighting  to  keep  free  from  oppression in 

a  prayer  for  their  safety. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  me  in  a  pledge  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  fight — the  cause  ot 
human  freedom. 

I  ask  you  for  your  help — for  your  under- 
standing and  your  commitment — so  that  this 
united  people  may  show  forth  to  the  world 
that  America  has  not  ended  the  only  strug- 
gle worthy  of  man's  imceasing  sacrifice— the 
struggle  to  be  free. 


SCHOOL  vrrr.TT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  sponsor  legislation  that  would  n\a\f 
permanent  the  school  milk  program. 
This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Children's 
Special  Milk  Act. 

I  include  myself  among  that  large 
group  of  Members  of  this  body  who  were 
shocked  at  the  proposed  slash  of  (82 
million  in  the  school  milk  program. 

In  the  President's  budget  message  of 
January  24,  we  were  told  that  "many 
older  and  lower  priority  activities"  would 
have  to  be  reduced  or  eliminated  "In 
order  to  finance  the  costs  of  our  efforts  In 
southeast  Asia." 

It  is  obvious  that  a  certain  belt- 
tightening  Is  in  order  as  a  result  of  our 
grave  obligations  in  southeast  Asia. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the 
health  and  nutrition  of  our  Nation's 
youngsters,  carmot  and  must  not  be  a 
matter  of  lower  priority  in  the  wide 
ranging  concerns  of  our  National 
Government. 

I  do  not  intend  to  belabor  my  col- 
leagues with  a  statistical-studded  brief 
on  the  acceptance  and  growth  of  the 
school  milk  program,  how  much  true 
good  it  has  accomplished,  and  how  vital 
it  is  to  millions  of  schoolchildren. 

However,  an  eloquent  insight  to  the 
value  of  this  program  can  be  obtained 
f nun  the  following  letter  I  received  from 
B.  T.  Smith,  administrator  of  a  school 
district  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  Mr.  Smith's  letter  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

Joint  Scbool  Disthict  No.  1, 
Winter.  Wis..  February  17. 1968. 
Hon.  John  Rack, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  RxpaxsKMTATTvx  Racx:  Communica- 
tions are  coming  in  to  me  with  regard  to  the 
poaeiblUty  of  cutting  off  a  good  percentage 
of  the  funds  for  Public  Law  874,  for  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  and  for  the  school 
milk  program.  AU  these  programs  are  of 
great  concern  to  us  here  in  northern  Wis- 
consin— as  I  suspect  they  are  in  other  com- 
munities wha«  the  income  per  family  la  very 
low. 

Our  school  district  for  which  we  are  di- 
rectly concerned  Is  made  up  largely  from  low- 
tncome  families.  We  have  30  or  more  chil- 
dren   from    families    living    on    nontaxable 
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U^da.  These  families  contribute  nothing 
In  helping  to  finance  the  cost  of  schools  or 
tbelr  municipal  governments.  Yet  their 
children  need  and  deserve  an  education — 
and  they  need  food.  Some  of  these  families 
Have  Insufficient  Income  to  provide  family 
nece settles. 

Much  Is  being  done  In  this,  our  coimtry  to 
combat  poverty — but  on  the  otiber  hand,  the 
young  people  In  our  area  have  been  denied 
work  programs.  To  take  away  the  aid  from 
Public  Law  874  means  that  others  in  our 
area  will  have  to  provide  school  lunches  for 
the  children  of  needy  parents  and  they  will 
also  have  to  furnish  them  with  teachers. 

The  programs  I  have  mentioned  above  have 
belped  us  a  great  deal  but  to  take  them  away 
will  hurt  not  only  the  children  of  the  area — 
It  wUl  hurt  all  of  us.  Our  school  taxes  are 
up  to  the  limit  now  so  cutting  down  on  the 
programs.  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
Public  Law  874,  and  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram, will  mean  a  definite  problem  for  ua. 

If  there  Is  a  desire  to  help  people  who  have 
low  Incomes,  or  are  impoverished,  the  pro- 
grams as  they  now  stand  have  helped.  The 
other  antlpoverty  programs  have  not  helped 
us  In  any  way. 

Our  board  of  education  met  last  evening 
and  each  member  was  much  concerned  about 
tbe  possible  legislation  to  cut  the  aids  men- 
tioned above. 

I  am  sure  that  you,  as  Repreeentatlve,  will 
realize  that  these  loesee  will  affect  your 
areas,  too. 

I  hope  that  you  can  find  It  |ln  your  heart 
to  move  against  any  bill  to  cut  these  funds. 

My  best  regards  to  you. 

B.  T.  SMrrR. 
Administrator. 

Yes,  I  do  find  it  in  my  h^tirt  to  move 
against  any  bill  that  would  scuttle  a  pro- 
gram that  has  proved  itself  so  valuable 
to  children  and  their  fajnilies  in  every 
State  of  our  Nation. 

I  think  I  can  say  without  contradic- 
tion that  I  represent  a  district  which 
ranks  as  one  of  the  top  three  of  four 
districts  in  this  country  in  inilk  produc- 
tion. We  in  the  Sixth  District  of  Wis- 
consin— a  district  that  has  more  cows 
than  people — are  fully  awane  of  the  nu- 
tritional values  of  milk  and  dairy 
products. 

For  generation  after  geijieration  the 
people  of  my  district  have  lj«en  produc- 
ing milk  products  for  the  BTation.  The 
people  of  my  district  have  contributed 
enormously  to  the  health  and  vitality  of 
til  Americans,  all  too  ofteitt  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  full  share  of  our  national 
prosperity. 

Thousands  of  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers 
have  continued  to  serve  the  Nation's 
needs,  hoping  against  hope  it  seems,  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Nation  would  take 
them  in  as  equal  sharers  in  our 
prosperity. 

Many  thousands  of  otheiia  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  that  hope  and  are  now 
leaving  their  farms  at  alarming  rates. 
Now,  our  National  Oovemment  seems  to 
be  trying  to  kick  them  off  the  farms,  at 
the  very  time  it  should  be  taking  drastic 
measures  to  halt  the  bolt. 

Has  our  Government  grown  so  big, 
uiA  so  calloused,  and  so  out-x)f-touch 
with  reality  that  we  have  Dome  to  the 
Incredible  situation  of  having  some 
budget  bureaucrat,  or  even  computer,  sit 
In  an  ofiQce  here  in  Washington  and  an- 
nounce that  hereafter  little  children  no 
»n«er  need  milk?  That  the  Nation  no 
longer  needs  dairy  farmers?    That  bul- 


lets and  bombs  for  southeast  Asia  are 
more  impoi-tant  than  the  health  of  our 
Nation's  youngsters? 

I  pray  that  such  a  time  and  circum- 
stance never  occur  in  this  country. 

Yes,  I  represent  thousands  of  dairy 
fanners. 

But  I  also  represent  In  this  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  interests  of  my 
Nation  and  Its  people. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  serve 
notice  that  I  will  not  and  caimot  go 
along  with  &  budget  bureaucrat's  deci- 
sion to  strangle  the  school  milk  program. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in 
the  Record  my  bill  which  would  make 
the  school  milk  program  a  permanent 
program,  with  a  funding  of  $110  million 
for  fiscal  1957. 

HJR.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Children's  Special 
Milk  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  here- 
by authorized  and  directed,  under  such  rulea 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  in  the  public 
interest,  to  encourage  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  by  children  in  the  United  States 
in  ( 1 )  nonprofit  achools  of  high  school  grade 
and  under,  and  (2)  nonprofit  nursery  schools, 
child-care  centers,  settlement  houses,  sum- 
mer camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  Institutions 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  "United  States" 
means  the  fifty  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  ot  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

Sec.  3.  All  sums  appropriated  under  this 
Act,  less  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable  and  necessary  for 
his  administrative  costs  and  reservjes,  shall 
be  allocated  at  the  earliest  poeslble  date  for 
the  use  of  nonprofit  schools  and  other  non- 
profit institutions  dealrlng  to  participate  In 
the  program  and  shall  be  used  to  reimburse 
such  nonprofit  schools  and  other  nonprofit 
Institutions  for  fluid  milk  served  to  children. 
Any  such  allocation,  or  portion  thereof, 
which  the  Secretary  ahall  determine  wUl  not 
be  fully  utilized  by  any  such  nonprofit  achool 
or  other  nonprofit  Institution  as  then  al- 
located, shall  be  reallocated  by  the  Secretary 
so  as  to  accomplish  maximum  use  of  such 
funds. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  not  less  than  $110,000,000;  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  not  less  than 
$116,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  each  succeeding,  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  not  less  than  $120,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  under 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  I  submit  ceiiAin  communi- 
cations I  have  received  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  curtailment  of  funds  for 
the  school  milk  program: 

Mn.K  Inddstht  Podndation, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  11,  1966. 
Hon.  John  A.  Race. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  CoNCRKSSMAN  Racx  :  We  solicit  your 
support  for  continuance  of  the  special  milk 
program  which  In  flacal  year  1965  was  used 
by  92,005  schools  and  child  care  Institutions 
where  2,966,800,000  half  pints  of  milk  were 
consumed.  By  comparison,  70.132  achoola 
participated  in  the  national  school  lunch 
program  and  used  2,876,150.103  half  pints  of 
milk  m  fiscal  1966. 

This  usage  of  milk  aggregated  nearly  3 
MUUm  pounds.    Had  tlUs  milk  not  been  so 


used,  there  can  be  little  doubt  thai  it  would 
have  been  acqviired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  In  the  form  of  nonfat  dry  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  since  approximately  6.7 
bUllon  pounds  on  a  milk  equivalent  basis  was 
actuaUy  acquired.  The  direct  cost  at  the 
present  support  price  would  have  been  $103 
million,  the  exact  amount  Congress  appro- 
priated for  the  special  milk  program  for  fiscal 
1966.  In  addition,  there  would  have  been  the 
cost  of  acquiring,  handling,  packaging,  and 
transporting  tbe  products  which  would  have 
been  made  from  the  3  billion  poimda  of  milk 
used  in  the  achool  lunch  and  achool  milk 
programs. 

While  commercial  conaiunption  haa  ahown 
a  gain  dtirlng  the  past  year  and  some  fur- 
ther gain  Is  expected  this  year.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  an  estimated  3  to  4  bllUon  pounds 
of  milk  in  the  form  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  but- 
ter and  cheese  will  be  acquired  under  the 
price  support  program  in  1966. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances  it 
makes  extremely  good  sense  to  continue  the 
special  milk  program.  Nearly  22,000  more 
schools  and  child  care  institutions  use  this 
program  than  use  the  school  lunch  program. 
More  children  are  benefited  by  having  a 
nutritious  energy-giving  food  in  the  form  of 
milk. 

At  a  time  when  our  Government  Is  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  to  rehabilitate  school 
dropouts,  is  enlarging  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  carrying  on  a  war  against  poverty, 
it  is  inconsistent  to  curtail  a  program  that 
adds  to  the  health,  energy,  and  vitality  of 
children  who  are  in  school  and  thereby  helps 
them  to  stay  in  achool.  This  Is  especially 
true  with  respect  to  the  22.000  schools  and 
institutions  which,  because  of  lack  of  fa- 
cilities, funds,  or  for  other  reasons  do  not 
have  a  achool  lunch  program. 

We  of  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  a 
trade  association  of  milk  processors  having 
members  doing  businesa  in  every  State  of  the 
Nation,  including  of  course  yovir  State,  re- 
spectfully request  your  help  in  maintaining 
the  special  milk  program  at  a  level  where 
all  schools  and  child  institutions  wlatiing  to 
participate  may  do  so. 
Sincerely. 

RoBKRT  H.  North. 
Executive  Director. 

Wisconsin  Cottnch.   or  Aoaicui.- 

TITRAI,  COOPERATIVEB, 

Madison,  Wis..  February  11,  1966. 
Congressman  John  A.  Rack, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Race:  Tbe  Wisconsin 
Council  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives  strongly 
protests  thfe  proposed  unprecedented  1967 
budget  cut  of  $82  million  for  the  special  milk 
program  for  schoolchildren.  We  urge  that 
the  special  milk  program  budgets  be  restored 
to  $103  million,  the  current  appropriation; 
preferably  funda  for  thla  program  ahoxild  be 
authorized  at  $115  million. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  $19  million  in 
the  school  lunch  program  should  also  be  re- 
stored by  Congress. 

A  reduction  of  the  size  proposed  la  tan- 
tamount to  complete  elimination  of  the  spe- 
clBd  milk  program.  Complete  elimination 
wo\ild  divert  about  1 .6  billion  pounda  of  milk 
now  consimied  as  fiuid  milk  into  manufac- 
tured dairy  products. 

U8DA  reports  indicate  the  price  for  milk 
eligible  for  fiuld  conaumptlon  was  $4.63  per 
cwt.  in  1966 — compared  to  $3.33  for  milk  used 
for  manufacturing.  The  difference  in  the 
two  prices  la  $1.30  per  cwt.  Tbe  1.6  billion 
pounda  of  milk  times  $1.30  per  cwt.  would 
mean  a  loaa  of  $19.6  million  in  dairy  farmers' 
purchasing  power. 

The  special  milk  program  is  one  of  our 
most  effective  vehicles  for  Insuring  good  eat- 
ing hablta  and  at  the  aame  time  improving 
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diets  of  all  children.  Certainly  this  Impor- 
tant itapect  of  the  program  sboiild  not  be 
based  on  ability  to  pay. 

Does  the  administration  realize  how  much 
milk  constmiptlon  In  schools  will  decline  If 
the  cost  per  half-pint  Is  Increased?  A  study 
m  Chicago  schools  revealed  that  an  Increase 
of  1  cent  per  half-pint  on  white  milk  and 
chocolate  milk  reduced  consumption  by  40 
percent.  This  fact  alone  should  give  caxise 
for  serious  reconsideration  of  the  proposed 
action. 

We  urgently  request  that  you  do  your 
utmost  to  combat  efTorta  to  reduce  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  appropriations.  The  pro- 
gram, as  we  know  it.  has  the  support  of  not 
only  dairy  farmers  but  the  general  public  as 
well.  Our  younger  generation  would  be  dealt 
a  disservice  by  the  U.8.  Congress  if  approprl- 
atlons  for  this  program  are  dropped  below 
the  current  level. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CRABi.m  L.  Faeb, 
Dairy  Economist. 

Wbconsin   Council  of  Agbictti.- 
txteal  coopkbattvxs, 

Madison,  Wis.,  February  11,  1966. 
Congressman  John  A.  Racx, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Conormsman  Race:  The  Wisconsin 
Council  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives  directs 
your  attention  to  the  serious  situation  facing 
dairy  farmers  In  Wisconsin.  Now  underway 
la  a  serious  downtrend  in  the  Nation's  milk 
production — resulting  from  farmers  leaving 
dairying,  severe  culling  of  cows  and  inferior 
quality  feed.  The  situation  could  be  allevi- 
ated by  increasing  the  level  of  the  support 
price  for  manufactured  grade  milk  (cur- 
rently at  $3.24  per  cwt.  for  3.72  percent  but- 
terfat  milk).  The  increase  In  the  support 
price  for  milk  would  be  achieved  by  increas- 
ing the  purchase  prices  for  butter,  cheese, 
and  powder  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  pay  for  dairy  products 
under  the  price  support  program. 

U.S.  milk  production  for  October  1865  was 
2S  percent  under  the  previous  year;  No- 
vember, 3  percent;  and  December,  4  percent. 
Totol  production  for  this  period  in  1966  to- 
Uled  28J  bUllon  pounds;  the  lowest  since 
1960  when  production  for  the  same  period 
was  27.7  billion  pounds.  If  mUk  deliveries 
continue  at  these  levels  for  1966,  total  pro- 
duction could  approximate  123  billion 
pounds— down  2.5  billion  pounds  from  1966. 
A  decline  in  milk  producMon  on  U.S.  farms 
of  this  magnitude  would  reduce  supplies  to 
mlnlmimi  levels. 

Support  purchases  of  dairy  products  for 
1965  accounted  for  5.7  bilbon  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent — compared  to  7.7  bUllon  pounds 
in  1964.  The  1965  figures  are  the  lowest 
since  1960  when  purchases  amounted  to  3 
bUllon  pounds  of  milk  equivalent.  If  the 
decline  in  farm  production  materializes  and 
commercial  demand  continues  upward,  there 
wUl  not  be  adequate  stocks  of  dairy  prod- 
ucu  available  to  meet  total  demand  for  prod- 
ucts in  the  fall  months.  Thus,  support  pur- 
chases would  be  nonexistent  except  for  the 
flush  (spring)  months  of  production. 

Dairy  farmers'  Income  would  be  Improved 
through  the  increase  In  support  price.  Thus, 
dairy  farmers  would  be  in  a  stronger  position 
to  meet  the  ever  rising  production  costs  and 
the  Nation  would  have  ample  supplies  of 
milk  and  dairy  products — essential  for  an 
adequate  diet. 

An  Immediate  increase  in  the  support  price 
for  nUlk  is  vital  to  the  butter-powder  indus- 
try. Currently,  the  butter  and  powder  prices 
are  near  support  levels  and  the  gross  return 
to  a  dairy  plant  for  100  pounds  of  3.5  per- 
cent butterfat  milk  processed  into  butter- 
powder  Is  approximately  93  68  (59.33  cents 
times  4J   pounds   butter   plus    14.M   cents 


times  8  J  pounds  powder) .  Bdwerer,  because 
of  the  strong  cheese  market,  Wisconsin  but- 
ter-powder plants  report  paying  prices  from 
•3.60  to  3.75  per  hundredweight  for  farm  bulk 
tank  manufactured  milk.  Margins  are  barely 
adequate.  If  adequate,  for  defraying  produc- 
tion costs  (labor,  depreciation,  and  supplies) . 
Immediate  relief  is  needed  or  many  persons 
will  suffer  financial  losses,  plants  will  close, 
jobs  will  be  lost,  and  farmers  will  be  without 
markets. 

The  cxirrent  Cheddar  cheese  price  is  quoted 
at  41.75  cents  per  pound  for  40- pound 
blocks — compared  to  a  support  price  of  36.1 
cents  per  pound.  Thus,  an  upward  adjust- 
ment in  the  support  price  will  have  no  Im- 
mediate effect  on  the  cheese  market,  but 
will  improve  the  financial  position  of  the 
butter-powder  plants. 

If  the  dairy  industry  develops  an  export 
market  (commercial  and  payment  in  kind) 
and  the  Government  fulfills  its  obligation 
for  dairy  products  In  foreign  lands,  a  steady 
supply  is  essential. 

Supplemental  to  the  price  support  program 
is  the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  section  709  of  the  1965  act 
to  purchase  dairy  products  on  the  open  mar- 
ket to  fulfill  conunitments. 

We  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  the  ur- 
gency of  the  depre^ed  and  chaotic  condi- 
tions facing  dairy  farmers,  the  dairy  indus- 
try and  the  economy  of  Wisconsin.  There- 
fore, your  deliberate  and  forthright  action 
in  raising  the  level  of  the  support  price  for 
manufactured  milk  is  solicited. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chaklcs  L.  Park, 
Dairy  Economist. 

Th«  Daixt  Coitncil  of  Mn^WAVKKS, 

Brook/leta,  Wis..  February  15.  1966. 
Hon.  JOHN  Rack, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Race:  America's  fu- 
ture rests  squarely  on  the  youth  of  today. 
To  Insure  a  steady  growth  in  a  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  America,  we  must  develop 
a  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  group  of  Junior 
citizens.  No  other  Federal  programs  have 
proven  themselves  like  the  school  lunch  and 
the  school  milk  programs  have,  in  provid- 
ing the  nutrition  and  proper  diet,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  fertile  minds 
and  healthy  bodies. 

The  prop>06ed  reduction  in  funds  for  the 
school  lunch  and  school  milk  programs  In 
the  national  budget,  does  not  appear  to  be 
congruous  with  an  increase  In  the  budget 
for  the  poverty  program  and  foreign  aid. 
It  Is  false  reasoning  to  deprive  schoolchil- 
dren of  the  nutritional  benefits  of  their 
programs  which  have  no  readymade  distri- 
bution supervision. 

We  urge  you  to  use  every  avenue  open  to 
you  to  restore  the  budget  on  the  school  lunch 
and  school  milk  programs  to  adequate  levels. 
Sincerely  yours. 

The  Dairt  CouNcn,  or  Mn-WAUKSE, 
EowiN  Schmidt,  Secretary. 

Allbnton,  Wis., 
January  26, 1966. 
Hon.  John  A.  Race, 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Race  :  I  am  a  dairy  farmer  in  the 
town  of  Wayne,  Washington  County,  Wis., 
and  I  urgenUy  plead  with  you  to  make  avail- 
able sufficient  funds  for  the  school  milk  and 
lunch  program.  The  cut  In  the  budget  is 
surely  going  to  hurt,  the  farmer  and  is  not 
good  for  the  youngster  In  school.  Milk  is 
good,  pure  food.  I'm  suit  it's  money  well 
spent. 

Sincerely, 

Paul.  XfcSCKMITT. 


Pure   Milk    Products    Cooperattvs, 

Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  January  26, 199t_ 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  In  behalf  of  some  16,000  dairy  farmer 
members  of  Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  farmer* 
school  systems,  children  and  their  parent* 
this  letter  Is  to  inform  you  that  there  is  deep 
concern  everywhere  at  efforts  on  the  part  erf 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  to 
bring  about  the  announced  sharp  reduction 
In  the  school  lunch  and  school  milk 
programs. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  with  the  budget 
proposal  which  would  cut  the  school  milk 
appropriation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  to 
little  more  than  a  third  of  current  appro- 
priations and  reduce  sharply  the  school  lunch 
funds. 

These  progranas  have  provided  viui  con- 
tributions to  the  nourishment  of  millions  of 
schoolchildren  who  might  otherwise  suffer 
from  malnutrition  or  lack  of  an  adequate 
and  balanced  diet.  To  curtail  these  impor- 
tant programs,  is  to  shortchange  the  chil- 
dren of  our  Nation,  and  to  further  encourage 
a  lack  of  physical  fitness  on  the  part  of  youth 
of  our  country.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  we 
should  shortchange  our  own  children  under 
the  pretext  of  a  balanced  budget,  while  de- 
voting hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
foreign  aid  programs. 

Not  only  are  these  school  milk  and  school 
lunch  programs  Important  In  meeting  the 
nutritional  needs  of  our  children,  they  are 
also  Important  factors  in  the  building  of 
proper  diet  habits  In  citizens  of  the  future, 
and  in  establishing  and  maintaining  marketi 
present  and  in  the  future  for  the  hard- 
pressed  dairy  farmers  who  are  the  backbone 
of  American  agriculture.  Reduction  of  thete 
programs  is  another  slap  in  the  face  of  thlB 
important  segment  of  agriculture.  They,  the 
dairy  farmers  aud  dairy  industry  are  still 
dazed  by  the  U.3.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's efforts  to  drive  milk  prices  downward 
by  the  purchase  of  oleomargarine  instead  of 
butter  for  use  In  the  diets  of  needy  Ameri- 
cans and  to  fill  domestic  commitments. 

We  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  Issued  a  directive  to  the  USDA 
to  withhold  several  million  dollars  of  the 
money  which  Congress  had  already  api^o- 
priated  for  use  in  the  school  milk  program 
for  the  current  year.  We  consider  thla  a 
serious  shortchanging  of  millions  of  under- 
privileged and  improperly  nourished  school- 
children. In  addition,  it  thwarts  the  deci- 
sions in  which  Congress  took  acton  to  provide 
proper  funds  for  these  programs. 

We  urge  immediate  action  to  correct  the 
flagrant  departures  from  the  stated  objec- 
tives of  the  Great  Society  program.  Thl« 
can  be  done  by  restoring  to  the  progranu 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  bf 
restoring  to  the  budget  for  the  coming  flseal 
years  the  money  necessary  to  maintain  both 
the  school  milk  and  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams at  current  operating  levels. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  C.  Ecki.es. 
General  Manager. 
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VIETNAM 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  the 
source  of  no  little  satisfaction  to  a  Mem- 


ber of  Congress  who  supporta  his  Presi- 
dent on  a  matter  of  national  urgency,  to 
know  that  the  people  and  the  responsible 
press  of  his  district  also  give  the  Presi- 
dent their  support. 

On  successive  days,  Pebrtaary  8  and 
February  9,  two  of  the  Nation's  great 
newspapers  editorially  expressed  such 
support.  The  two  editorials  spoke  of  two 
vital  questions  involved: 

First,  our  justification  far  being  In 
Vietnam,  and  the  attitude  ojf  the  Viet- 
namese, and  second,  the  two-tdimension- 
al  aspects  of  the  conflict. 

In  its  editorial,  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  suK)orted  wholeheartedly  the 
President's  statement  that  "were  the 
Communist  aggressors  to  win  Jn  Vietnam, 
they  would  know  they  can  accomplish 
through  so-called  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration what  they  could  not  {accomplish 
through  naked  aggression  In  Korea — or 
Insurgency  in  the  PhllipplneB,  Greece, 
and  Malaya — or  the  threat  of  aggression 
in  Turkey— or  in  a  free  election  any- 
where in  the  world." 

The  News  went  on  to  say,  "South  Viet- 
namese have  given  the  lie  to! the  earlier 
claims  by  the  peaceniks  that  lihelr  hearts 
were  not  in  the  fight  for  Independence." 

The  following  afternoon,  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  editorially  conimented  on 
the  President's  conference  in  Hawaii  and 
his  statements,  adding  : 

We  must  work  as  diligently  at  easing 
hardships  and  improving  the  peWnts'  lives 
u  we  have  at  formulating  millti^  strategy. 

And— 

Judging  from  President  JobnfOn's  insist- 
ence in  Hawaii,  the  largely  one-^tded  battle 
will  gain  this  needed  second  dli»ension. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my]  colleagues 
would  like  to  read  these  excellent  edi- 
torials in  their  entirety,  and  I  am.  there- 
fore, attaching  them  to  the^e  remarks 
for  the  Record.  I 

Iftom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  |^b.  8, 1966] 
The  Reason  Wht  ! 

The  President's  speech  in  t^lcome  to 
South  Vietnam's  Premier  repredanted  pure 
Johnson.  It  was  a  tough,  sucqUict,  hard- 
hitting speech. 

President  Johnson  used  the  Occasion  to 
blatt  those  "special  pleaders"  wl»o  lu-ge  the 
country  to  sell  out  the  South  Vietnamese 
»nd  our  own  troops.  He  used  it  to  sum  up, 
briefly  and  well,  the  reason  why  the  defense 
of  Vietnamese  Integrity  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  this  country  and  to  the  world.  The 
speech  he  made  got  the  Job  done. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  glWen  the  lie 
JO  the  earlier  claims  by  peaceniks  that  their 
beartg  were  not  in  the  fight  for  Independence. 
™y  have  continued  to  fight  and  die  by  the 
Mousands  in  a  war  that  seems  to  have  no 
llmiu  and  no  end.  They  fight,  not  only  as 
Midlers,  but  as  civil  officials  and  adminlstra- 
«ow.  who  go  to  posts  in  Red-pl«gued  areas 
•here  they  are  lucky  to  live  for  a  month. 
The  villagers  themselves,  whose  lot  is  often 
JVder  and  more  terrifying  than  that  of  the 
Wdlers,  have  continued  to  resist. 

"They  fight,"  the  President  said,  "for  the 
««ntlal  rights  of  human  exUtence— and 
yy  the  callous  or  timid  can  Ignore  their 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  of  both  in 
'^  President's  own  country  ai*l  he  had 
••We  choice  words  for  them : 
^^ere  are  special  pleaders  who  counsel 
^»ett  in  Vietnam.  They  belong  to  a  group 
«»t  has  always  been  blind  to  experience 
«a  deaf  to  hope.    Were  we  to  foUow  tbeir 


covu-se,  how  many  nations  might  fall  before 
the  aggressor?  Where  would  our  treaties  be 
respected,  our  word  honored,  our  conamit- 
ment  believed?" 

Over  and  over  again  these  special  pleaders 
have  asked:  "Why  are  we  In  Vietnam?" 

If  the  Vietnam  critics  were  listening  to 
the  President's  speech,  they  heard  the  reason 
explained  to  them.  But  it  seems  doubtful 
that  they  were  because,  as  he  pointed  out. 
they  are  deaf  to  all  save  the  gloomy  sounds 
made  by  themselves  and  their  kind. 

However,  the  reason  that  this  country  has 
given  the  lives  of  more  than  1,300  of  its 
young  men  to  defend  Vietnam  is  a  valid  one, 
and  the  President  stated  it  well.    He  said: 

"Were  the  Communist  aggressors  to  win 
In  Vietnam,  they  would  know  they  can  ac- 
complish through  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation  what  they  could  not  accomplish 
through  naked  aggression  in  Korea — or  in- 
surgency In  the  Philippines,  Greece,  and 
Malaya — or  the  threat  of  aggression  In  Tur- 
key—or in  a  free  election  anywhere  In  the 
world." 

[Prom  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Feb.  9,  1966] 

A    TWO-DlMENSIONAL     WaB 

The  degree  of  mutual  understanding  ap- 
parently achieved  between  President  Johnson 
and  South  Vietnamese  Premier  Ky  at  their 
amicable  Hawaii  conference  Is  encouraging. 
The  two  leaders  may  still  differ  on  emphasis 
in  the  antl-Communlst  war,  but  fertile  areas 
of  agreement  also  have  been  found,  judging 
from  ofilcial  statements,  for  a  positive,  grass- 
roots program  to  aid  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  thereby  win  their  support  for  the  Ky 
government. 

The  Saigon  leadership  still  prefers  to  talk 
more  of  escalated  military  action  than  about 
the  civilian  reforms  needed  to  win  the  ulti- 
mate struggle  with  the  Vietcong  at  the  in- 
dividual afad  village  level.  But  Ky  and  his 
aids  have  shown  encoiu-aglng  cooperatlve- 
ness  in  Honolulu  to  President  Johnson's 
insistence  that  more  emphasis  be  placed  on 
improving  the  conditions  in  all  areas  as  they 
become  secured  from  rebel  terror  by  military 
conquest.  This  undertaking  will  be  even 
more  difficult — and  less  dramatic — than  suc- 
cessful combat  "search  and  clear"  operations. 
But  realistically,  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to 
win  anything  but  a  tenuous  temporary  hold 
on  any  portion  of  Vietnam  but  a  handful 
of  cities  by  military  means  alone. 

This  is  the  paradox  of  the  conflict:  It  can 
be   lost  through  military  weakness,   but  It 
cannot  be  won  purely  by  mlUtary  strength. 
The  succession  of  Saigon  governments  domi- 
nated by  military  men  have  too  long  failed 
to  face  this  reality  of  the  dual  struggle,  and 
so  hav^  many  American  assistance  strategists. 
Now,  Judging  from  President  Johnson's  In- 
sistence   In    Hawaii,    the    largely    one-sided 
battle  will  gain  this  needed  second  dimension. 
There  can  be  no  cause  for  overoptlmlsm 
about  the  chances  of  quick  success  in  the 
tedious  task  ahead  In  the  villages.     Similar 
efforts  have  been  made  before,  with  dismal 
results.    But  the  critical  sltxiatlon  demands 
a  new  and  broader  attempt,  aimed  at  building 
model  facllitlee  for  giving  the  backward,  war- 
weary  Vietnamese  populace  every  reason  to 
prefer  Saigon  leadership  to  Vietcong  occupa- 
tion.    Ample  American  aid  and  know-how, 
skillfully  applied,  could  stUl  work  wonders. 
The   United   States   has   helped   establish 
showcases  of  superior  Western  cultxire  and 
living  standards  elsewhere,  as  in  West  Ber- 
lin— where  the  contrast  with  communism's 
meager  offerings  was  so  painful  the  Reds  had 
to  wall  in  their  people  to  keep  them  from 
flocking  to  it.     AdmlttecUy  the  Job  U  more 
difficult  In  a  remote  agrarian  Asian  setting — 
but  so  is  fighting  a  war.    We  must  work  as 
diligently  at  easing  hardships  and  improv- 
ing the  peasants'  lives  as  we  have  at  formu- 
lating military  strategy.  At  the  technological 
level,  the  Vietcong  can't  compete.     We  are 
not  making  fullest  use  of  the  best  weapons 


we  have  for  winning  over  the  people  who  are 
real  pawns  in  this  struggle — and  keeping 
them  "won." 


PROPOSED  CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  some  hesitation  and  reluctance  to 
discuss  a  matter  that  to  me  is  both  un- 
pleasant and  embarrassing.  Perhaps  I 
am  breaking  an  unwritten  rule.  But 
the  issue  is  of  such  burning  importance 
that  I  hope  I  will  be  forgiven  if  my 
words  seem  out  of  order  or  Improper  in 
any  way. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been 
shocked  to  read  a  series  of  columns  by 
Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  which 
have  made  serious  charges  against  the 
alleged  activities  of  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  and  his  alleged  relaUonship 
with  JuUus  Klein,  a  public  relations 
man,  lobbyist,  and  registered  agent  for 
Germany. 

What  I  found  particularly  painful  in 
these  columns  was  the  nature  of  the 
charges  made.  It  was  not  easy  for  me 
to  read  that  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  stood  accused  of  carrying  out  6a- 
signments  for  a  registered  foreign  agent 
in  behalf  of  a  foreign  government. 

In  other  words,  these  columns  pur- 
port to  show  that  a  strange  and  unex- 
plained relationship  existed — or  still  ex- 
ists— between  these  two  men. 

One  letter,  which  I  found  particularly 
offensive,  was  written  by  a  Member  of 
the  other  body  to  a  member  of  the 
German  Cabinet.  It  strongly  suggested 
that  Members  of  the  Congress,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  endorsed  Mr. 
Klein  and  habitually  seek  his  advice.  I 
considered  this  presumptuous  statement 
an  Insult  to  me  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, since  It  presumed  to  speak  for 
me  and  was  totally  xmtrue. 

I  found  the  stories  related  In  these 
columns  so  hard  to  believe,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  I  telephoned  Jack  Ander- 
son and  demanded  to  see  evidence  of 
these  charges.  Mr.  Anderson  invited 
me  to  his  ofHce  to  inspect  his  files.  I 
sent  a  member  of  my  staff  to  Mr.  An- 
derson's office.  He  was  received  cor- 
dially and  given  full  cooperation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  spent  over  3  hours 
going  through  Mr.  Anderson's  files, 
which  consisted  of  copies  of  correspond- 
ence, telegrams,  and  memos  between  the 
two  men,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  pri- 
vate investigators.  My  assistant  saw  all 
of  the  original  material  quoted  in  the 
columns,  all  of  which  he  told  me  was 
unquestionable  authentic.  He  also  saw 
material  which  has  not  yet  appeared  in 
print,  and  which  he  assures  me  is  even 
stronger  and  more  sensational  "  than 
what  has  already  been  printed  In  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  here  to  Judge 
or  condenui  other  people.    But  It  seems 
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to  me  on  the  basis  of  what  I  have  seen, 
and  in  the  absence  of  refutatl(»8  or 
denials  by  the  parties  concerned,  that 
these  newspaper  accounts  might  indeed 
be  true.  And  if  they  are,  one  cannot 
avoid  speculating  on  their  implications. 

The  American  pe(H>le  have  had  their 
faith  shaken  in  the  past.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  Congress  received  a  very  bad 
press  when  armies  of  lobbjrists  invaded 
Capitol  Hill  to  get  sugar  quotas  for  their 
clients.  And,  of  course,  before  that  there 
was  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal,  which 
needs  no  further  amplification  from  me. 
Over  the  years,  Influence  peddling  and 
conflicts  of  interest  have  always  been  un- 
welcome— but  hardly  unknown — Intrud- 
ers in  Washingt<xi. 

No  one  questions  the  right — rather,  I 
should  say  the  absolute  duty — of  a  Con- 
gressman to  flght  for  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  his  home  district  and  his  con- 
stituents. That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
are  here.  But  we  must  all  be  constantly 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  developing  too 
close  a  relationship  with  people  or  com- 
panies, and  being  drawn  into  the  web  of 
opportimlty. 

These  sltiiations,  and  the  suspicion  and 
shame  they  bring  to  Congress,  empha- 
size the  need  for  a  congressional  code  of 
ethics.  The  nature  of  the  position  of  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  gives  him  virtually  unlimited  free- 
dom of  action.  He  should  not  be  left 
completely  to  his  own  Judgment — be- 
cause Judgment  is  elastic,  and  varies  be- 
tween individuals. 

Once  having  established  such  a  code. 
Congress  must  enforce  it.  Why  should 
we  wait  until  a  newspaperman  or  some 
Investigative  agency  blows  the  whistle. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
draw  the  line  and  deflne  the  boundaries 
of  proper  behavior  for  Its  Members.  It 
has  shirked  this  responsibility  for  too 
long.  According  to  the  present  system. 
Congress  avoids  scrutinizing  its  Mem- 
bers' activities  too  closely.  The  most 
flagrant  violations  of  the  public  triist  are 
overlooked,  in  strict  accordance  with 
traditional  "club"  rules. 

TTiis  is  wrong.  I  would  like  to  remind 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  that  none  of 
us  is  an  iimocent  bystander.  When  the 
mud  flies,  it  gets  all  of  us  dirty.  We  all 
live  in  one  House,  under  one  roof,  and 
we  are  Judged  collectively  by  the  people. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
dedicated  and  highly  principled  people, 
motivated  by  the  flnest  instincts.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  same  Jack  Anderson 
devoted  a  full  column  last  Sunday  to  a 
series  of  short  profiles  of  a  number  of 
Congressmen  who  are  scrupulous  almost 
to  a  fault. 

A  popular  song  proclaims.  "Happiness 
Is  different  things  to  different  people."  I 
submit  that  ethical  behavior  is  in  the 
same  category.  With  Congress  setting  a 
standard — and  enforcing  it  with  deter- 
mination— all  of  us  will  feel  a  little  more 
comfortable  knowing  that  we  must  all 
measure  up  to  the  very  same  standard  of 
proper  behavior. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  the  time  of  deci- 
sion has  arrived  for  us  to  look  deeply  In- 
side ourselves,  individually  and  as  a 
body.    Past  and  recent  events  have  made 


it  clear  that  one  Congressman's  ethical 
standard  may  not  be  quite  exactly  the 
same  as  another's.  And  so,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  both  of  them,  and  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  I  urgently  request  at  this 
time  that  Congress  give  priority  atten- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  a  code  of 
ethical  behavior  for  the  guidance  of  its 
Members. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
battle  for  freedom  continues  in  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  sind  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  are  making  serious 
efforts  to  improve  conditions  in  the  ham- 
lets and  villages.  Too  often,  however, 
the  good  we  have  done — and  are  doing — 
in  the  field  of  community  development  is 
obscured  by  the  smoke  of  the  battle- 
fleld. 

It  is  about  time  we  told  the  world 
more  about  the  less  visible  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment provides  cement,  steel,  building  ma- 
terials, equipment,  food,  books,  and  other 
needed  materials.  But  Just  as  important, 
it  provides  people — American  specialists 
in  community  building.  They  go  there 
of  their  own  volition;  they  are  staying 
of  their  own  volition.  Usually,  the  Viet- 
cong  leave  the  AID  technicians  alone. 
They  know  that  the  villagers  are  ready 
and  willing  to  protect  their  American 
friends  and  the  the  things  they  have 
built  together. 

Few  Americans  can  realize  what  it 
means  to  a  village  to  receive  help  in 
digging  a  well  or  making  a  more  efQcient 
windmill.  Few  Americans  know  what  it 
means  to  have  the  rice  harvest  doubled. 
Few  Americans  can  know  what  flsh  from 
a  newly  stocked  pond  can  mean  to  a 
Vietnamese  family's  diet. 

Yes,  AID  is  helping  Vietnam's  villagers 
build  things  a  man  will  flght  for.  At  the 
end  of  1964,  over  8.000  self-help  projects 
had  been  oxnpleted  and  another  6,000 
were  underway.  In  the  flrst  half  of  flscal 
1965  alone,  some  1,600  self-help  projects 
had  been  approved  and  500  completed, 
projects  Involving  more  than  80  different 
activities  including  construction  of  public 
meeting  places,  rice  and  flsh  drying  plat- 
forms, classrooms,  bridges,  privies,  road 
and  bridge  repair. 

The  natural  tendency  is  to  think  of 
community  development  programs  in 
statistical  terms  but  the  real  success  of 
the  program  cannot  be  so  measured. 
Its  true  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  by 
working  together  the  people  develc^  a 
community  spirit. 

Participation  in  the  selection  and 
management  of  the  project  is  spirited, 
the  projects  are  often  a  source  of  pride, 
and  the  villagers  begin  to  have  a  stake  In 
their  own  future.  Such  involvement  and 
identification  can  be  a  key  factor  in  de- 
feating the  Vietcong. 


Community  development  programs, 
encouraged  and  supported  by  AID,  are 
proving  every  day  that  freedom  can  de- 
liver what  communism  can  only  promise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  the  dedication 
of  our  AID  employees  in  Vietnam  and  I 
call  for  quick  approval  of  this  request 
to  enable  them  to  continue  their  fine 
work. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remsirks  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Febnoary  24,  Estonians  everywhere  cele- 
brate a  landmark  in  the  rich  history  of 
their  homeland.  On  that  day  in  1918, 48 
years  ago,  the  executive  conunlttee  of 
the  National  Council  of  Estonia  proudly 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  henceforth 
the  Republic  of  Estonia  would  stand  in 
the  ranks  of  the  free  luitlons  of  the 
world. 

The  road  to  independence  had  been  a 
long  one  for  the  brave  people  of  Estonia, 
filled  with  bitterness,  death,  and  anguish. 
After  the  prize  had  been  won,  Estonians 
were  forced  to  take  up  arms  once  more  to 
defend  their  freedom.  Bolshevists  tried 
to  establish  their  rule  and  push  Estonia 
back  into  Russian  tyranny.  German 
volimteers,  who  aimed  at  reestablishing 
German  supremacy,  also  had  to  be  ex- 
pelled. Finally,  in  1920,  Russia  signed 
a  peace  treaty  with  Estoriia  in  which  she 
"voluntarily  and  forever"  renounced  all 
claims  to  the  territory  and  people  of  Es- 
tonia. The  young  republic  was  now  free 
to  settle  down  to  an  era  of  economic  pro- 
ductivity and  progressive  government. 

Independence  for  Estonia  ushered  in  a 
period  of  significant  achievement  in  all 
phases  of  national  life.  Once  independ- 
ence had  been  won,  Estonians  plunged 
fearlessly  into  tasks  of  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  reform.  The  new  govern- 
ment Immediately  took  over  the  large 
estates  owned  mostly  by  the  nobility  and 
distributed  them  to  the  men  who  had 
fought  so  bravely  for  independence  and 
to  many  others  who  had  never  known 
the  Joy  of  owning  their  own  land.  As  a 
result  of  the  land  reform  program,  agri- 
cultural production  expanded  tremen- 
dously. 

On  the  political  and  social  fronts,  great 
progress  was  also  made.  A  democratic 
constitution  was  adopted.  Legislation 
was  passed,  requiring  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  14  to  attend 
school.  Nearly  all  citizens  learned  to 
read  and  write.  Schools  were  built  at 
an  impressive  rate.  Estonia  supported 
professional  and  technical  schools  that 
trained  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  engi- 
neers, artists,  and  musicians.  An  8-bour 
day  was  introduced. 

Music,  art.  and  cultural  pursuits  of  all 
kinds  flourished  as  Estonians  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  freedom  without  fear  of  gov- 
ernment reprisal.  The  number  and 
scope  of  newq>aper8  grew  considerably. 
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In  1939  Estonia  bocisted  IS  daily  news- 
papers. Freedom  of  religion  was  com- 
plete, and  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations were  able  to  conduct  their  af- 
fairs as  they  chose. 

For  22  years  the  noble  lEstonlan  peo- 
ple worked  to  establish  a  strong  and  in- 
dejjendent  state,  only  to  witness  sorrow- 
fully the  end  of  independence  with  the 
coming  of  the  terrible  Second  World 
War.  In  1940,  the  Russians  brutally 
occupied  Estonia  and  staged  fake  elec- 
tions, which  made  Estonia  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  flrst  12  months  of 
Soviet  occupation  more  than  60,000  Es- 
tonians of  all  ages  and  classes,  or  about 
5  percent  of  her  total  population,  were 
either  killed  or  deported.  On  the  night 
of  June  13-14, 1941.  alone,  more  than  10,- 
000  were  removed  from  t^lr  homeland 
forever.  | 

German  rule  supplanted  Russian  dom- 
ination from  1941  until  1944,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  again  tyrannized  the  little 
land.  With  the  return  of  Russian  rule, 
numerous  arrests  were  made,  many 
Estonians  were  put  to  death,  and  thou- 
sands were  dei>orted  to  Russian  labor 
camps.  Peasant  farms  which  had  been 
so  proudly  and  carefully  tended,  were 
brought  into  collectives.  Industries 
were  nationalized.  ReUglon  was  dis- 
couraged. Education  wais  changed  to 
conform  to  Russian  ideas.  Russians  re- 
placed the  majority  of  Estonians  in 
places  of  authority  in  the  Government. 
Estonians  were  again  subjected  to  the 
horror  and  Indignity  of  deportation.  In 
1945  and  1946  about  20j000  Estonians 
were  deported.  The  third  large  deporta- 
tion occurred  in  1949  when  about  40,000 
persons,  mostly  farmers  who  had  re- 
sisted collectivization,  were  wrenched 
forever  from  their  homes  and  families. 

Estonisms  have  suffered  greatly  under 
Russian  tyrarmy.  Yet  through  all  the 
long  years  of  hardship  and  oppression 
the  people  of  Estonia  have  carefully  pre- 
served their  own  language,  ancient  folk- 
lore, way  of  life,  and  their  Indomitable 
will  to  be  free.  They  hate  never  relin- 
quished the  fervent  hope  that  someday 
their  freedom  will  be  restored. 

We  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty 
reaffirm  on  this  glorious  Estonian  inde- 
pendence day  that  we  wJU  never  cease 
our  efforts  to  bring  freedtxn  to  all  men 
everywhere.  We  thus  observe  today  both 
a  glorious  event  in  the  Vie  of  Estonia 
and  a  renewal  of  our  own  sense  of  duty 
toward  all  captive  peoples.  With  this 
in  mind,  it  is  a  happy  privilege  for  me 
to  extend  warmest  best  wishes  to  my 
many  friends  of  Estonian  descent  in  my 
own  Ninth  District  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  United  States,  and  throughout  the 
world  on  their  indejjendence  day. 

Congratulations  to  a  great  people. 


WATER  MANAOEMBNT— ITS 

MEANING 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extmd  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recokd  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
frank  and  elucidating  discussion  on 
water  management  was  presented  to  the 
National  Water  Conference  in  Wadiing- 
ton  last  December  9,  by  John  E.  Kinney, 
a  sanitary  engineering  consultant  from 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  It  merits  wide  circu- 
lation, particularly  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  govenunent  officials. 

Mr.  Kitmey  is  convinced,  and  I  think 
properly  so,  that  lack  of  understanding 
and  professional  competency — in  com- 
pany with  bureaucratic  ambition — are 
preventing  or  at  lesist  delaying  develop- 
ment of  solutions  to  our  water  problems. 
He  contends  that  the  water  famine  is 
more  a  famine  in  knowledge  and  ideas 
than  in  water. 

Candid  criticism  of  this  nature  is  re- 
freshing and  instructive.  While  voicing 
his  objections  to  the  overall  approaches 
to  water  problems,  Mr.  Kinney  is  quick 
to  cite  instances  where  proper  leadership 
is  accomplishing  sound  water  manage- 
ment. He  credits  the  Ohio  River  Sani- 
tation Concunission  for  its  progress  in 
pollution  control,  and  Governor  Rocke- 
feller is  commended  for  his  New  York 
State  program  because  "he  substituted 
facts  for  platitudes,  understanding  for 
regulations,  and  technical  assistance  for 
public  indictments." 

If,  as  it  now  appears,  Industry  and 
the  general  public  are  going  to  give  the 
Rockefeller  program  the  support  and 
cooperation  that  it  merits.  New  York's 
discouraging  outlook  for  water  supply 
will  be  reversed  in  a  relatively  short 
time.  The  ORSANCO  record  is  a  case 
history  in  effective  pollution  reduction. 

When  eight  States  joined  in  1948 
to  form  a  compact — ORSANCO — ap- 
proved by  Congress  to  pool  their  re- 
sources and  police  powers  for  control 
of  Interstate  water  pollution  on  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributaries,  more  than  99  percent 
of  the  population  along  the  thousand 
miles  of  river  discharged  raw  sewage  and 
a  variety  of  industries  poured  volumes  of 
dregs  and  waste  into  the  once-clear 
waters.  Today  treatment  plants  are  in 
operation  or  under  construction  for  94 
percent  of  the  valley's  sewage,  and  90 
percent  of  the  1.730  industrial  plants 
along  the  waterwas^  have  installed  fa- 
cilities that  meet  ORSANCO's  basic- 
control  requirements. 

ORSANCO  has  come  a  long  way,  but 
its  members  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
Job  that  is  only  partly  finished.  There 
can  never  be  a  letup  along  a  waterway 
where  population  continues  to  rise  and 
more  and  more  generating,  processing, 
and  manufacturing  plants  Eu-e  located. 
The  major  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
ORSANCO  is  that  it  was  not  formulated 
upon  the  selflsh  interests  of  a  single 
commimlty  or  State,  nor  was  it  conceived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  panic  that  empha- 
sizes immediate  needs  without  thought 
of  long-range  plaiming.  The  attack  on 
Lake  Erie  pollution  has  been  slow  in 
coming,  but  the  program  now  underway 
will  be  successful  if  all  the  affected 
States — and  Canadian  Provinces  as 
well — join  together  in  the  same  spirit 
and  with  the  same  vigor  that  has  been 
the  history  of  ORSANCO. 

America  can  lick  the  water  problem, 
but  it  is  going  to  take  a  heap  of  under- 


standing, determination,  and  money. 
Pollution  abatement  alone  Is  not  enough. 
Water  must  be  used  efBclently,  recycling 
of  Industrial  water  for  reiise  is  an  im- 
portant factor:  and  converting  brackish 
and  ocean  waters  to  fresh  water  is 
mandatory.  There  are  still  dams  and 
reservoirs  to  be  built,  but,  as  Mr.  Kin- 
ney points  out,  their  desirability  and 
serviceability  must  be  determined  by 
accurate  statistics  and  not  by  political 
expediency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  my  colleagues,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Kinney  address  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.    It  follows: 
Water  Mamagkmkkt — Its  Mxanxno 
(By  John  E.  Kinney) 

The  Peanuts  comic  strip  by  acbula  pro- 
vides a  course  in  psycbolog^y  and  a  me&ns  of 
assessing  the  forces  In  water  management. 
If  you  follow  Charlleprown*8  dally  entangle- 
ments with  human/nature,  the  observation 
that  viewpoint  mattes  the  difference  will  ade- 
quately explain  why  we  have  platitudes  on 
water  management  but  no  common  under- 
standing as  to  its  meaning. 

Those  who  appraise  the  tactics  of  Lucy, 
his  principal  adversary,  have  an  intimate  un- 
derstanding of  why  the  importance  of  water 
management  is  not  sufficient  justification  for 
a  common  resolution  of  its  meaning. 

When  Charlie  Brown  attempts  to  ration- 
alize some  action  or  hope,  he  soon  learns  he 
stands  alone.  If  he  attwnpts  to  convince 
Lucy,  the  results  can  be  nearly  fatal.  Her 
classic  remark,  after  bowling  him  over — 
"I  had  to  hit  him.  He  was  beginning  to 
make  sense " — offers  the  essence  of  the  ra- 
tionale and  reaction  by  many  who  have  Is- 
sued ultimatums  based  on  preconceived 
Ideas  or  desires. 

If  Charlie  Brown  attempts  to  seek  support 
from  Linus,  there  Is  promise  but  no  action. 
Linus,  the  epitome  of  insecurity,  can  be 
easily  dissuaded  by  Lucy  with  an  admoni- 
tion such  as:  "Don't  bum  all  your  bridges 
behind  you." 

Enlisting  the  support  of  Sally  or  Violet  la 
even  more  hopeless.  The  cause  may  be  seri- 
ous but  It  can't,  in  any  measure,  match  the 
importance  of  hair  styling,  clothes  or  any 
other  item  of  similar  personal  concern.  And 
Schroder,  his  life  Is  dedicated  to  Beethoven. 

Even  Snoopy,  the  dog,  lets  Charlie  know 
there  Is  a  responsibility  for  the  master  to 
feed  the  subject  but  this  responsibility 
should  not  be  confused  with  any  assumed 
authority  to  command  respect  or  action. 

Our  protagonists  in  water  management 
can  be  categorized  Into  these  counterparts 
In  the  Peanuts  comic  strip.  The  word  pro- 
tagonist Is  tised  advisedly.  The  heat  of  dls- 
sentlon,  the  Incompatablllty  of  objectives 
and  the  stridently  voiced  demands  support 
no  other. 

SCOPES    or    KANACXMKNT 

The  trend  continues  to  let  today's  ex- 
pediency control  rather  than  anticipate  to- 
morrow's needs.  For  example,  the  glataour 
of  the  big  dam  with  the  scenery  of  the  lake 
It  creates  Is  more  appealing  than  the  Im- 
portance of  the  land  flooded  or  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  water  from  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Tet  there  Is  a  reserve  In  water  supply  not 
far  below  land  surface  which,  according  to 
Geological  Survey  estimates.  Is  some  34  times 
the  annual  runoff  of  all  the  rivers  In  the 
Nation.  There  Is  probably  an  equal  volume 
In  deep  ground  storage.  Our  vmderground 
water  supplies  exceed  in  volume  those  In 
our  lakes  and  reservoirs.  This  should  be  a 
sobering  and  reassuring  factor  but  It  gets 
little  attention.  Rather  than  manage  sur- 
face and  underground  waters  jointly,  we  rely 
on  one  or  the  other.    Our  much -publicized 
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irater  funlne  U  more  a  famine  In  knowledge 
and  Ideas  than  la  water. 

The  limitations  In  adeqiiateljr  de&nlng  wa- 
ter management  are  evident  In  other  actions. 
In  some  areas  transfer  of  water  from  one 
drainage  basin  to  another  is  not  acceptable, 
even  when  It  could  pay  long-term  benefits. 
Other  areas  rely  solely  on  imported  water 
and,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  make  no 
effort  to  utilize  or  reuse  waters  within  the 
area. 

Aitd  If  that  Is  not  sufficient  cause  for  con- 
fusion, some  believe  that  treating  waste  wa- 
ters so  as  to  make  them  as  clean  as  possible 
will  solve  our  dilemmas.  Others,  meanwhile, 
with  more  understanding,  are  arg:\ilng  for  a 
classification  of  waters,  Just  as  land  use  Is 
classified.  These  persons  argue  that  all  uses 
should  be  provided  for  In  every  area  but  not 
necessarily  all  In  the  same  water. 

There  are  also  controversies  over  present 
and  future  uses.  The  present  economic  Im- 
portance of  the  water  resource  to  our  way  of 
life  can  be  argued  as  all  Important,  or  lightly 
dismissed  with  the  nebuolus  Inanity  that 
water  Is  so  important  to  our  future  continued 
existence,  economics  cannot  be  a  limiting 
consideration. 

Through  all  this  three  things  are  apparent; 

1.  Water  development  (so-called  water 
management)  In  this  country  has  been  char- 
acterized by  short-term  solutions  without  the 
knowledge,  understanding,  or  data  which 
would  allow  decisions  to  be  made  with  more 
logic  and  a  better  Insight  Into  the  resiilta  of 
choices  open  to  \u. 

3.  The  details  can  be  all  Important.  The 
picture  of  a  sewer  outfall  or  a  low  reservoir 
Is  more  Important  than  the  corrective  pro- 
gram underway. 

3.  Specific  areas  of  self-interest  have  nur- 
tured a  public  concept  of  perennial  water 
shortages  and  gross  pollution.  This  Is  being 
exploited  for  i>olUlcal  vote-getting  piuposes. 
It  has  also  led  to  a  tendency  for  some  In  high 
positions  In  Government  to  grasp  for  author- 
ity and  funds,  not  for  purposes  of  protection 
of  society,  but  for  organizational  and  profes- 
sional power  and  aggrandizement  of  self  or 
agency. 

nXaOttKL  MCANTNO  OF  MANAGEMXNT 

Oolng  back  to  the  Peanuts  comic  strip  pro- 
vides a  method  to  depict  a  very  large  segment 
of  the  public.  Represented  by  Linus,  they 
consider  water  adequately  managed  as  long 
as  they  reap  the  benefits  and  do  not  feel  the 
fury.  For  most  this  means  no  fiood  damage, 
and,  more  lmp>ortantly,  when  they  turn  on 
the  faucet  the  water  flows  clean  and  safe  to 
drink. 

Their  thoughts  encompass  no  more  than 
that  until  they  read  articles  on  droughts  or 
on  polluted  beaches.  At  such  times  the  neg- 
ative controls;  they  perceive  the  lack  of 
management. 

For  these  people  the  only  remedy  neces- 
sary Is  a  dam,  a  strong  law,  or  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy. But  whatever  remedy  Is  adopted,  It 
must  be  now. 

Real  panic  sets  In  If  this  soul  of  Insecurity 
should  be  told  that  the  water  may  stop  flow- 
ing from  bis  faucet  by  the  year  2010,  or  that 
the  lakes  are  dying.  To  forestall  such  hor- 
rendous possibilities,  he  will  gladly  endorse 
any  project  advertised  as  a  guaranteed  solu- 
tion. This  endorsement  doesn't  require  a 
check  on  the  accuracy  or  Immediacy  of  the 
crisis.  Nor  does  it  await  any  Independent, 
technically  competent  evaluation  of  the  real 
value  of  the  proposed  cure. 

"Dying  Lake  Erie"  has  excited  many  wakes. 
The  disturbed  Individuals  attending  the  de- 
mise of  this  body  of  water  have  neglected  to 
learn  that  the  beet-educated  estimates  of  the 
actual  time  of  the  death  Is  some  10,000  years 
from  now.  The  more  Immediate  problems  of 
education,  slums,  and  delinquency  are  either 
of  less  Importance  or  too  much  of  a  challenge 
for  thoae  who  emotionally  demand  action 
now  to  MT«  lMk»  Icto. 


In  an  emotional  pitch  before  the  "United 
Action  for  Clear  Wates"  conference  called  by 
the  United  Auto  Workers  In  Detroit  on  No- 
vember 6,  a  representative  from  HSW  told 
the  union  members  that  the  llfeblood  of  Jobs 
in  the  steel,  chemical  and  paper  Industries 
Is  water;  that  Lake  Erie  Is  rapidly  dying — 
"filling  In  with  algae  and  solids" — and  with 
its  death  there  goes  their  Jobs.  The  fear  of 
loss  of  Jobs  with  loss  of  Income  Is  real.  The 
threat  worked.  The  audience  wanted  action 
to  force  the  Industries  to  stop  polluting  the 
water  now — to  stop  destroying  the  lake  which 
la  providing  the  water  for  their  Jobs.  One 
wonders  why  the  industries  don't  appreciate 
that  pollution  will  close  down  their  mills. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  any  audience  discussing 
Juvenile  delinquency,  attacks  on  women,  or 
substandard  education  reach  the  emotional 
pitch  generated  at  meetings  demanding  ac- 
tion to  save  Lake  E>le.  Our  sense  of  values 
at  times  is  most  questionable. 

AN    EXAMPLX   OF   ACTION 

If  you  were  to  investigate  your  home  area 
activities  carried  on  under  the  guise  of  water 
management,  the  coiLfusion  of  agencies  In- 
volved would  be  a  revelation.  The  blinders 
worn  by  those  promoting  progress  at  any  cost 
might  not  be  readily  apparent  but  with  time 
would  be  evident. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  proposal  now 
underway  to  place  a  reservoir  on  a  creek  up- 
stream from  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  the  Huron 
River  basin.  This  reservoir  Is  touted  to  the 
public  as  providing  flood  control,  low  flow 
augmentation,  water  supply,  recreation  and 
habitat  for  flsh  and  wildlife.  Since  every- 
one is  promised  a  benefit,  the  public  appeal 
Is  terrific. 

Ann  Arbor's  future  water  needs  could  be 
supplied  by  simply  connecting  to  the  Metro- 
politan Detroit  authority,  but  developing 
further  surface  supplies  seemed  more  desir- 
able to  some.  To  get  a  study  at  no  coet  as 
well  as  a  vehicle  to  invite  Federal  funds  for 
construction,  the  assistance  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  was  solicited  by  a  basin  promoting 
committee. 

Since  the  Corps  is  limited  to  projects 
which  have  flood  control  benefits,  some  Jus- 
tification had  to  be  devised.  If  the  lower 
river  channel  is  not  widened  as  much  as 
planned,  and  if  the  optimistic  population 
forecasts  are  accurate  for  the  year  3000,  then 
It  was  estimated  that  a  possible  flood  dam- 
age of  $145,000  a  year  might  then  be  realized 
In  the  lower  river.  The  door  was  oiiened  for 
a  "free"  study. 

Ann  Arbor  has  secondary  treatment  of 
sewage.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  report  estimated  a  need  of 
four  times  their  reported  present  low  flow 
In  the  river  by  the  year  2015  to  provide  high 
dissolved  oxygen  downstream  from  the  treat- 
ment plant. 

However,  It  seems  HEW  used  data  con- 
sidered In  error  and  the  low  flow  Is  now  said 
to  be  three  times  that  reported.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  Is  assuming  no  responsibility 
for  determining  the  accuracy  of  measure- 
ments. So  far  HEW  has  not  agreed  to  revise 
Its  report.  The  flow  augmentation  beneflts 
are  as  subject  to  criticism  as  are  the  flood 
beneflts. 

Only  one  of  six  possible  sites  has  been  pro- 
moted. The  site  covers  some  14,000  acres  of 
the  most  fertile  agricultural  land  in  the 
basin.  The  natural  flatness  of  the  land  will 
result  in  only  1,600  acres  with  water  more 
than  B  feet  deep.  Over  8,000  acres  will  have 
less  than  3  feet  of  water. 

Some  of  the  lees  desirable  features  are 
gloesed  over.  Because  this  creek  drains 
fertile  farmland,  the  algae  now  in  farm 
ponds  win  bloom  In  abundance  In  the  shal- 
low water.  As  the  water  level  drops  the 
algae  will  die  and  the  city  water  supply  can 
expect  continuous  taste  and  odor  problems, 
such  as  it  no>w  experiences  In  spring  and 


fall.  The  mudflats  will  provide  excellent 
mosquito  breeding. 

Of  greater  significance,  however,  is  the 
limitation  on  the  Corps  of  Engineers  which 
orients  all  considerations  toward  flood  con- 
trol benefits.  This  bias  does  not  allow  a 
total  and  impartial  assessment  of  the  areat 
economic  and  social  needs. 

Regardless  of  the  term  "multlpurpoae," 
Incompatible  purposes  such  as  low  flow  aug. 
mentation  and  recreation  cannot  be  beet 
served  by  the  same  reservoir.  In  a  given  area 
several  single-purpose  reservoirs  could  be 
vastly  more  effective.  Yet,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  mission  denies  this  possibility. 
And,  In  addition,  the  value  of  land  as  a 
resource  must  be  considered  as  of  comparable 
significance  in  satisfying  future  area  needs. 
Evaluating  land  in  terms  of  today's  markets, 
and  water  In  terms  of  value  100  years  hence, 
is  less  than  reasonable. 

Objection  by  the  farmers  to  the  loss  of 
their  land  is  considered  as  selfish  by  many 
concerned  solely  with  the  dire  forecasts  of 
future  water  shortages.  However,  we  can- 
not continue  to  dismiss  alternatives  to  basin 
needs  simply  because  groups  employ  the 
tactics  of  Lucy  and  either  dominate  decision 
or  destroy  objection  by  scornful  comment 

WHAT    IS    THE    MEANING    OF    WATEX 
MANAGEMENT? 

At  present  there  are  platitudes  and  sound 
scientific  generalizations  espoused  by  pro- 
fessional and  student.  But,  among  the  pub- 
lic, water  management  is  simply  defined  by 
each  person  as  satisfying  or  promising  to 
satisfy  his  personal  wants.  So  long  as  there 
Is  the  promise,  there  Is  no  demand  to  ascer- 
tain facts  or  evaluate  projections  on  alterna- 
tives. Education  has  provided  tools  for  en- 
hancing our  scale  of  living  but  It  has  failed 
miserably  in  enhancing  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  think  objectively. 

If  Charlie  Brown  were  to  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancients  who  used  water  in  ex- 
pertly designcU  structures  but  perished  be- 
cause they  did  not  use  water  and  land 
wisely,  and  if  Charlie  were  then  to  study 
m  detail  the  manner  In  which  we  Americans 
are  also  building  expertly  designed  structures 
but  not  using  our  water  and  land  wisely, 
his  conclusion  undoubtedly  would  be  that, 
regardless  of  how  sincere  or  how  well  In- 
tentloned  unbridled  enthusiasm  may  be. 
It  Is  no  substitute  for  competency.  Charlie 
would  express  it  quite  simply:  "Good  grief," 

WHAT    IS    NEEDED    FOR    WATES    MANAGKMKNT 

Our  ever-Increasing  pandemonium  con- 
tinues becaiise  we  lack  competent  leadership 
and  argue  over  111 -defined  goals.  This  situa- 
tion could  be  corrected: 

If  the  principal  task  of  scientific  water  re- 
sources investigations  is  kept  separate  from 
the  equally  Important  functions  of  law  en- 
forcement, regulation,  and  capital  construc- 
tion; 

If  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment accepts  the  responsibility  of  establish- 
ing a  more  reasonable  balance  in  the  budget 
among  the  various  needs  for  research,  In- 
vestigation, and  construction; 

If  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  learn 
how  the  costly  "comprehensive  planning"  by 
HEW  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  being 
deliberately  bypassed  by  HEW  in  order  to 
establish  precedent  and  authority,  under  the 
guise  of  pollution  control,  before  the  com- 
prehensive surveys  are  concluded; 

If  the  technically  competent  assert  pro- 
fessional status  by  aasuming  responsibility 
for  recommendations  in  difficult  decisions; 
and 

If  political  and  technical  leaders  define 
specific  goals  and  guidelines  rather  than  con- 
tinue the  fallacy  that  a  continuing  progres- 
sion of  ever-stronger  laws  with  Increased  ap- 
propriations can  substitute  for  competency. 

Leadership  in  accomplishing  water  man- 
agement Is  possible.     ORSANCO    (the  Ohio 
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River  Valley  Water  Sanltatlqn  Coixunlsslon ) 
has  shown  how  the  pollution  control  aspects 
can  be  attained.  And  now  Got.  Nelson  Rock- 
efeller has  taken  the  cry  Ottt  of  crisis  In 
New  York  State.  In  lieu  Of  denunciation 
of  deplorable  conditions,  he  directed  atten- 
tion to  specific  goals.  He  outlined  a  6-year 
program  to  coet  $1  billion,  and  the  people 
bought  It.  Governor  Rockefeller  substituted 
facts  for  platitudes,  understanding  for  regu- 
lations, and  technical  assistance  for  public 
Indictments.  While  he  promised  to  attempt 
to  get  Federal  moneys,  he  Induced  the  peo- 
ple to  use  their  own  money  and  get  started. 

History  will  separate  the  leaders  from  the 
harang^uers.  The  means  Is  simple  and  has 
itood  the  test  of  time.  Fanciful  Inventions 
and  distortions  of  fact,  whether  deliberate  or 
not,  give  glory  which  Is  soon  exhausted  "for 
the  mind  can  repose  only  on  the  stability  of 
truth." 

And  that  goes  for  management  of  water, 
too.  We  need  less  'Good  grief"  and  more 
"Let's  play  ball."  We  need  fewer  Lucys  and 
more  Charlie  Browns. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speakjar,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  is  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week  i  and  for  next 

nrapV  i 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman,  ItShis  concludes 
our  legislative  business  foi)  this  week,  and 
it  will  be  our  purpose,  alter  announce- 
ment of  the  program,  to  a^  to  go  over  to 
next  week. 

The  program  for  next  «»eek  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  District  dayj  There  are  no 
bills.  But  Monday  is  bjedng  set  aside 
for  eulogies  for  our  lat^  beloved  col- 
league, Albert  Thomas,  Of  Texas. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day,  and 
there  will  be  considered  Jl.R.  12889,  the 
supplemental  defense  au^orization  bill, 
under  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  de- 
bate, waiving  points  of  order. 

For  Wednesday  and  thja  remainder  of 
the  week  there  will  be  considered: 

S.  1666.  to  provide  for  additional  cir- 
cuit and  district  judges,  and  for  other 
purposes,  imder  an  open  mjle  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

H.R.  9963.  the  Alaska  Centennial  of 
1967,  under  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours 
of  debate.  , 

H  R.  12322,  the  Cotton  Research  and 
Promotion  Act. 

This  announcement  isj  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
wid  that  any  further  prtogram  may  be 
amiounced  later. 


adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


counteract  the  brainwashing  of  con- 
stant propaganda  from  their  tyrannical 
Moscow  oppressors. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  House  today  to  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  Estonian  Independence  Day. 
Unfortunately,  the  brave  people  of  Es- 
tonia are  now  among  the  captive  peoples 
of  communism,  and  this  great  day  in 
their  histoi-y  cannot  be  celebrated  in 
their  homeland  because  of  the  tyranny  of 
their  Red  rulers. 

We  must  rededlcate  ourselves,  there- 
fore, on  this  great  historic  day  for  the 
Estonians,  to  continued  efforts  to  see 
that  freedom  is  restored  to  these  proud 
people  and  all  the  other  captives  of 
communism. 

The  Estonians  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence after  the  tsarist  government 
fell  and  from  1918  until  1940,  when  their 
country  fell  to  the  Communist  forces, 
they  enjoyed  a  period  of  freedom  and 
progress. 

We  must  not  only  commemorate  his- 
toric national  days  such  as  Estonian 
Independence  Day,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
we  must  take  practical  steps  to  indicate 
our  interest  in  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom to  the  captive  peoples  of  commu- 
nism. One  such  practical  move  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations,  an  ac- 
tion which  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the 
House  to  take. 

I  also  think  the  Voice  of  America 
should  provide  lengthier  and  more  ef- 
fective broadcasts  to  pierce  the  wall  of 
Communist  propaganda  and  deliver  the 
truth  to  the  people  of  Estonia.  In  re- 
cent years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Voice  of 
America  has  been  cutting  back  both  Its 
hours  of  broadcast  In  the  Estonian  lan- 
guage and  In  the  nature  of  these  broad- 
casts. The  Voice  of  America  gives 
straight  news  only  and  Is  fearful  of  of- 
fending the  Soviet  Union  imder  the  pol- 
icy of  the  present  administration.  I  be- 
lieve the  Estonian  people  deserve  the 
truth,  and  the  Voice  of  America  should 
be  a  vehicle  for  delivering  it  to  them  to 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
EMPLOYMEJTT  ACT  OP  1946 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  ^?eaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  hi  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  lafit 
night  I  attended  a  dirmer  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel  commemorating  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  In  our  Capital  City  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  unemployment  of  unskilled 
persons  is  as  high  as  any  other  place  in 
the  United  States.  Welfare  costs  are 
enormous  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Nevertheless,  every  single  waiter  and 
busboy  who  served  the  guests  at  this  cele- 
bration of  the  Employment  Act  was  im- 
ported from  Europe.  Each  Imported 
worker  takes  a  good  job  from  some  im- 
employed  U.S.  citizen. 

Each  waiter  last  night  wsus  recruited 
by  the  hotel  from  throughout  Europe. 
Each  waiter  last  night  was  cleared  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  under  Public  Law 
414. 

We  heard  messages  from  three  Presi- 
dents telling  how  great  and  effective  the 
Etaployment  Act  hEus  been.  President 
Johnson  reported  how  good  the  employ- 
ment conditions  are  in  the  United  States 
today — but  he  did  not  mention  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  industry  in  our  large 
cities. 

Where  is  the  Federal  Government, 
where  are  the  District  officials,  where  are 
the  labor  unions,  where  are  the  poverty 
workers  who  sit  by  Idly  and  unconcern- 
edly, permitting  thousands  of  workers 
from  Europe  to  be  imported  to  work  In 
hotels  and  restaurants  in  Washington, 
and  other  U.S.  cities,  taking  jobs  from 
U.S.  citizens  who  are  unemployed,  and 
on  the  welfare  and  relief  rolls. 

Cannot  our  local  unemployed  citizens 
be  trained  for  these  jobs  more  effectively, 
and  more  profitably,  than  recruiting  and 
importing  foreign  workers? 

This  incongruous  situation  may  be  too 
practical  and  mundane  for  consideration 
in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the 
symposium  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
20th  aoBiversary  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946. 

But  how  can  governmental  officials, 
labor  union  bosses,  and  imemployed 
workers  continuously  Ignore  the  importa- 
tion of  one  kind  of  labor  force — and  per- 
mit able-bodied  U.S.  citizens  to  remain 
and  to  atrophy  on  the  welfare  rolls? 

Perhaps  the  hotel  Industry  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  cannot  afford  to  pay  wages 
high  enough  to  attract  a  domestic  labor 
force.  Perhaps  the  hotel  industry  can- 
not afford  losses.  Perhaps  labor  union 
officials  In  the  hotel  Industry  lack  the 
courage  of  the  labor  union  officials  work- 
ing in  the  agricultural  Industry.  Perhaps 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  more  In- 
terested In  the  hotel  Industry  than  In  the 
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agricultural  Industry.  Perhaps  the  por- 
erty  program  cannot  train  hotel  and 
restaurant  workers. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  permit 
the  permanent  importation  of  foreign 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  when  many 
unemployed  UJ3.  workers  eagerly  seek 
these  good  and  desirable  Jobs  and,  at  the 
same  time,  deny  growers  of  vegetable 
row  crops  any  opportimity  to  import 
workers  even  temporarily  to  avoid  crop 
losses  at  peak  harvest  times  when  few 
domestic  workers  desire  farmwork  at  all? 

I  would  like  an  explanation  of  this 
seeming  paradox — from  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  administration,  a  labor 
union  official,  or  from  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Welfare  Department.  I  suspect 
that  any  factual  explanation  would  be 
embarrassing  to  every  group  and  agency 
Involved.  I  do  not,  therefore,  expect  an 
explanation.  But  refusal  to  explain  does 
not  make  the  situation  correct  or 
tolerable. 


BIO  GOVERNMENT— FRIEND  OR 
FOE? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Younger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Roger  A.  Freeman,  senior  staff  member 
of  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Rev- 
olution, and  Peace,  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, delivered  an  address  on  January  9 
before  the  San  Diego  Open  Forum,  en- 
titled "Big  Government — Friend  or 
Foe?" 

Mr.  Freeman  has  developed  some  very 
thought-provoking  suggestions  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  the 
readers  of  the  Record  interested  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

His  address  follows : 

Bio  Oovkxnment — PmnNo  o*  Fox? 
(By  Roger  A.  Freeman,  senior  staff  member, 

tbe  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution, 

and  Peace,  Stanford  University.  San  Diego 

Open  Forum,  January  9,  I960) 

"OAS  USD  VON  DIB  OLOCKX 

"Wohltaetlg  1st  des  Feuer's  Macht 
Wenn  sle  der  Mensch  bezaelxmt,  bewacbt, 
Und  was  er  blldet.  was  er  scbafft. 
Das  dankt  er  dleser  HlmmeUkraft; 
Doch  furchtbar  wlrd  die  Hlmmelskraft 
Wenn  tit  der  Fessel  slch  entrafff,     ** 
Klnhertrltt  au(  der  el^en  Spur, 
Die  frete  Tochter  der  Natur. 
Webe,  wenn  sle  loagelassen. 

"FUXDtlCH  VOIf  SCHnXXB." 

[Translation] 

"THI   SONG   or  THX   BKLL 

"Beneficent  the  mlgbt  of  flame. 
When  'tis  by  man  watch 'd  o'er,  made  tanie; 
For  to  this  beav'nly  power  be  owes 
All  his  creative  genius  knows; 
Yet  terrible  that  power  will  be. 
When  from  its  fetters  It  breaks  free. 
Treads  Its  own  path  with  passion  wild. 
As  nature's  free  and  reckless  chUd. 
Woe.  If  It  casts  off  Its  chains." 

In  the  year  196S  the  American  people  en- 
Joyed — more  or  leaa — $675  billion  economy 
and  a  t310  bUUon  government.     While  aU 


Americans,  from  right  to  left,  like  a  steady 
and  rapid  Increase  In  national  incotne  and 
product,  they  are  leas  than  unanimous  In 
their  feelings  about  the  expansion  of  govern- 
ment. Some  believe  that  government  has 
grown  too  fast,  become  too  big,  and  should 
be  cut  down  to  size.  Others  are  just  as  con- 
vinced that  government  Is  not  doing  nearly 
all  It  ought  to.  that  It  Is  being  starved  and 
should  be  enlarged.  A  third  group's  argu- 
ment Is  not  so  much  with  the  size  of  govern- 
ment Itself  but  with  what  It  does  and  how 
It  does  It.  So,  It  seems  to  come  down  largely 
to  a  question  of  what  government  should  be 
doing — or  leave  alone. 

Governments,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence proclaims,  are  Instituted  among 
men  to  secure  certain  unalienable  rights 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
»n^fof  happiness.  It  goes  on  to  say  that 
wbfcnever  government  becomes  destructive  of 
tb^  ends,  the  people  have  the  right  to  alter 
or  abolish  It. 

Nobody — or  almost  nobody — has  argued 
that  government  In  the  United  States  has 
become  so  destructive  that  It  ought  to  be 
abolished.  But  many  observers  are  critical 
of  the  cotirse  set  by  government  and  would 
alter  lU  direction  If  they  could.  Some  ques- 
tion defense  and  foreign  policies  and  hold 
that  our  national  security,  present  and  fu- 
ture. Is  In  Jeopardy,  that  It  Is  less  well  pro- 
tected from  potential  aggression  than  It  need 
be  or  should  be. 

Others  contend  that  government's  domes- 
tic activities  have  not  helped  to  secure  and 
widen  the  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness  of 
Its  citizens.  Government,  they  say,  is  of 
course  doing  many  things  without  which  a 
clvUlzed  society  could  not  exist.  But  Its 
tendency  to  extend  the  range  and  Intensity 
of  Its  functions  and  to  penetrate  deeply  Into 
affairs  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  being  In 
the  private  sphere,  narrows  and  endangers 
individual  freedom.  That,  they  hold.  Is  the 
very  nature  of  government.  "Liberty  has 
never  come  from  the  government,"  Woodrow 
Wilson  wrote,  reminding  us  that  "the  history 
of  liberty  Is  the  history  of  limitations  on 
governmental  powers,  not  the  Increase  of 
It." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  In  his  later  years,  look- 
ing back  over  the  experiences  of  his  long 
life,  concluded  that  "the  natural  progress  Is 
for  liberty  to  yield  and  for  government  to 
gain  ground."  Just  15  years  ago  a  freshman 
Massachusetts  Congressman  wrote: 

"The  scarlet  thread  running  through  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  people  all  over  the 
world  is  the  delegation  of  great  problems  to 
the  all-absorbing  Leviathan — the  state.  •  •  • 
Every  time  that  we  try  to  lift  a  problem  to 
the  government  we  are  sacrlflclng  the  liber- 
Ues  of  the  people." 

That  young  Congressman's  name  was  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Throughout  recorded  history  men  who 
fought  for  liberty  fought  against  a  govern- 
ment. At  times,  of  course,  they  warred 
against  a  fqrelgn  ruler.  But  more  often  they 
battled  a  domestic  government  they  deemed 
to  be  tyrannical.  The  observance  of  demo- 
cratic procedures,  many  Americans  believe, 
assures  us  of  the  preservation  of  liberty  and 
eliminates  any  possibility  of  tyranny.  But 
the  holding  of  elections,  even  if  honest  and 
free,  does  not  protect  a  minority  against 
expression  by  a  majority.  Nor  does  It  safe- 
guard a  majority  against  a  chief  executive 
who  commands  the  power  and  skill  to  bend 
or  beat  legislators,  communities,  local  offi- 
cials, civic,  and  business  leaders  into  subnUs- 
slon.  All  member  countries  of  the  United 
Nations  maintain  some  symbols  of  democracy 
although  In  many  or  most  of  them  the  people 
have  little  power  over  the  conduct  of  their 
government. 

When  a  government  tightens  the  rules  un- 
der which  its  resldento  must  live  and  limits 
their  freedom  of  action,  it  always  does  so  In 
tbe  name  of  the  people  and  for  their  pre- 


sumed benefit.  It  may  retain  established 
rituals  and  honored  traditions  by  which  it 
sUkes  out  a  seemingly  respecUble  claim  to 
leglUmacy.  HlUer,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin 
claimed  to  be  governing  In  the  long-rang* 
Interest  and  for  the  good  of  their  citizens, 
many  of  whom  (and  at  times  a  majority  of 
whom)  believed,  at  least  temporarily,  that 
It  was  all  done  for  their  own  "liberty  aad 
pursuit  of  happiness."  Almost  40  years  ago 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  one  of  the  leading  lib- 
erals of  his  day,  warned  : 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  moat  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneficent.  Men 
bom  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel 
Invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evllmlnded  rul- 
ers. The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  la 
Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  eeal,  well 
meaning  but  without  understanding  (01m- 
stead  V.  United  States,  277  U.S.  478). 

If  we  define  freedom  as  the  ability  of  uij 
Individual  to  make  meaningful  choices  be- 
tween known  alternatives,  then  It  followi 
that  the  extent  of  his  freedom  depends  on 
the  range  of  decisions  which  he  can  make 
for  himself  and  his  family  or  which  are 
being  made  for  him.  The  larger  a  share 
of  his  product  or  resources  government 
takes  from  him  and  spends  for  him,  the  less 
he  can  allocate  to  his  manifold  needs  and 
wants — for  housing,  education,  health,  sup- 
port of  aged  parents,  etc. — according  to  his 
own  judgment,  desire  or  preference.  Even 
If  his  freedom  of  action  U  not  explicitly  cir- 
cumscribed, the  economic  peiu^ty  for 
exercising  it — such  as  preferring  a  nongov- 
ernmental to  a  governmental  "free"  service- 
becomes  prohibitive.  And  as  a  central  gov- 
ernment enforces  uniformity  in  all  local 
areas  throughout  Its  realm,  it  destroys  its 
citizens'  freedom  of  choice. 

This  seems  to  suggest  that  the  basic  Issue 
is  the  size  of  taxing  and  public  spending 
and  that  the  extent  of  individual  liberty  can 
be  measured  by  the  percentage  of  the  na- 
tional Income  or  product  which  Is  channeled 
through  government:  An  often  repeated 
definition  of  the  difference  between  a  liberal 
and  a  conservative  la  that  the  liberal  wants 
goveriunent  to  spend  more  and  the  conserva- 
tive wants  It  to  spend  leaa.'  There  is  just 
enough  truth  In  this  oversimplification  to 
make  it  plausible  and  widely  accepted.  But 
It  misses  some  crucial  f>oint8  and  does  not 
aid  understanding. 

conservatives  and  liberals  alike  recognise 
that  In  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century 
the  government  of  an  Industrial  nation,  and 
a  world  leader  at  that,  must  be  big  govern- 
ment. What  divides  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives Is  not  so  much  their  views  on  the 
necessary  or  desirable  magnitude  of  public 
spending  as  a  conflict  on  the  needs  sad 
means  of  government. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  at  this  point 
In  history  public  expenditures  In  the  United 
States  would  be  much  lower.  If  any.  If  con- 
servatives set  public  policy  rather  than 
liberals.  But  I  am  stire  that  part  of  the 
funds  would  be  allocated  to  other  purposes 
than  now,  that  the  money  would  be  Epent  in 
a  different  manner,  that  taxes  to  foot  the  bill 
would  be  differently  structured,  and  that 
responsibility  and  decisionmaking  power 
among  levels  of  government  would  be  signifi- 
cantly changed. 

IS   GOVEKNMKNT   QROWINGf 

Before  discussing  the  major  Ideological  and 
policy  issues  I  need  to  clarify  some  questions 
of  fact.  Conservatives  have  tended  to  show 
In  their  presentations  that  public  spending 
has  grown  disproportionately  fast  In  recent 
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« I  am  using  the  terms  'aiberal"  and  "con- 
servative" In  the  sense  In  which  they  bsre 
come  to  be  generally  understood  in  tbe 
United  States  although  this  Is  a  perversion 
of  their  original  and  true  meaning  and  dif- 
fers from  their  use  abroad. 


years  and  decades.  But  reports  by  liberals 
commonly  reveal  no  extraordinary  expansion. 
They  say,  or  seem  to  be  saying,  that  Govern- 
ment Is  not  really  growing  when  facts  and 
figures  are  expressed  in  meaningful  terms. 
Both  sides  back  up  their  claims  with  the 
ceremonial  Impresaiveness  of  research  and 
statistical  tables.  Much  aa  t  bate  to  become 
Involved  in  statistical  arguments  which  are 
hard  to  unravel  and  explain.  I  cannot  avoid 
dealing  with  this  disagreetaent  on  tbe  his- 
torical record. 

Slightly  over  a  year  ago  in  a  speech  to  tbe 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said : 

"Total  Federal  spending  In  1965  wUI  be 
the  lowest  in  14  years  In  terms  of  our  gross 
national  product.  •  •  •  Tbere  are  fewer 
Federal  employees  now  thsn  there  were  a 
year  ago  when  I  took  office." 

In  his  January  1965  budget  message  Mr. 
Johnson  offered  this  comment ; 

"We  have  good  reason  to  expect  that  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  the  years  ahead  will 
grow  more  slowly  than  tbe  gross  national 
product,  BO  that  the  ratio  of  Federal  spending 
to  our  total  output  will  continue  to  de-" 
dine  •  •  •  had  Federal  civilian  employment 
kept  its  1965  relationship  to  population.  Fed- 
eral employees  would  have  totaled  2,747,000 
on  June  30,  1964,  more  tban  276,000  above 
the  actual  number  as  of  that  date." 

The  conclusion  from  this  is  clear:  Federal 
spending  grows  at  a  slower  pace  than  the 
national  product.  Federal  toaployment  more 
slowly  than  population.  "Tbat  parallels  tbe 
impression  which  a  niunber  of  books  and 
articles  by  liberal  economists  aim  to  give  us. 

Let  us  first  talk  about  tbe  size  of  govern- 
mental employment  which  has  been  a  sensi- 
tive subject  ever  since  the  famous  charge  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"He  has  •  •  •  sent  hither  swarms  of  offi- 
cers to  harass  our  people;  end  eat  out  their 
substance." 

Over  the  past  10  years  Federal  civilian 
employment  grew  6  percent  which  is  one- 
third  of  tbe  rate  of  the  simultaneous  increase 
in  the  U.S.  population  of  18  percent.  This 
seems  to  reverse  a  long-range  historical 
trend:  In  the  first  half  of  this  century  the 
U.S.  population  doubled  while  Federal  em- 
ployment multiplied  tenfold. 

But,  as  so  often,  the  XoX*X  hides  some  sig- 
nificant facts: 

Between  1955  and  1965  employment  in  the 
Defense  Department  declined  by  13  percent. 
In  the  Post  Office  Department  climbed  16 
percent  (almost  parallel  to  population)  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  executive  establishment 
jumped  31  percent.  In  other  words,  a  sharp 
and  disproportionate  increase  of  Federal  em- 
ployment In  domestic  fi^ds  was  partially 
offset  by  a  cutback  In  defense.  Moreover, 
the  rise  In  Federal  employment  was  kept 
down  by  delegating  the  flead  administration 
of  most  of  the  new  and  expanded  Federal 
programs  to  State  and  local  governments. 
Thus,  the  added  employees  were  statistically 
classified  as  State  and  loceJ,  although  they 
carry  out  programs  enacted  by  Congress, 
work  under  orders  from  Washington  agencies, 
and  are  at  least  in  part  paid  from  Federal 
funds. 

Total  governmental  employment  (Federal- 
State-local)  Jumped  46  percent  over  the  past 
10  years  while  U.S.  population  grew  18  per- 
cent, private  employment  16  percent.  In 
1955  there  was  one  person  on  the  public  pay- 
roll for  every  8.1  in  private  employment,  by 
1965  the  ratio  was  down  t«  1:6.2,  and  still 
falling. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  <fpendlng  plcttire. 
The  final  fiscal  data  for  1965  are  not  yet 
avaUable,  but  I  am  certain  that  when  the 
new  budget  documents  are  released.  In  about 
a  weeks,  they  wUl  show  that  total  Federal 
•pending  in  1965  (the  oash-conaoUdated 
budget,  not  the  administrative  budget  which 
omits  about  one-fourth  of  all  Federal  spend- 
ing) aa  a  percentage  of  groes  national  prod- 


uct was  not  the  lowest  In  14  years,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  predicted  it  would.  Ttiey  will, 
however,  disclose  a  remarkable  record  of  sta- 
bUity  in  Federal  spending  in  proportion  to 
national  product:  Federal  expenditures  grew 
73.5  percent  over  tbe  past  10  years,  gross 
nattonal  product  71.1  percent.  This  seems 
to  confirm  the  statement  that  Government 
is  not  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  national 
economy. 

But  we  find  a  parallel  here  to  what  we  dis- 
covered in  Federal  employment:  Outlays  for 
national  defense  Increased  24  percent — barely 
ahead  of  the  intervening  rise  In  prices — and 
if  we  add  space  research  and  technology  and 
International  affairs  to  arrive  at  a  total  that 
we  might  call  national  security,  they  went  up 
37  percent.  In  other  words,  national  security 
spending  barely  rose  when  expressed  in  con- 
stant dollars,  and  declined  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product.  The  cost  of 
domestic  Government  .-services  meanwhile 
jvunped  173  percent,  an  advance  at  two  and 
a  half  times  the  rate  of  growth  in  gross 
national  product.  It  may  be  worthwhile  not- 
ing that  the  administration  spent  $2  billion 
less  for  defense  than  it  had  estimated  a  year 
ago,  $3  billion  more  for  all  other  purposes. 

While  Federal  spending  for  civilian  pur- 
p>oee8  soared  173  percent,  personal  consump- 
tion expendlttires  rose  only  66  percent. 
Families  and  individuals  Increased  their  per- 
sonal outlays  for  food  by  40  percent,  for 
clothing  by  44  percent,  for  housing  and 
household  operations  by  77  percent.  In 
other  words,  government  consumption 
gained  sharply  on  personal  consumption  over 
the  past  10  years. 

To  view  the  trend  In  historical  perspec- 
tive: it  required  160  years — from  1789  to 
1949 — for  Federal  expenditures  for  civilian 
purposes  to  reach  a  level  of  $10  billion.  It 
took  only  another  17  years,  to  fiscal  1966,  to 
lift  them  from  $10  billion  to  over  $54  billion. 
That  dramatic  booet  In  Federal  spending 
since  World  War  n  is  sometimes  explained 
as  having  been  made  necessary  by  a  lag  on 
the  part  of  State  and  local  governments. 
But  State  and  local  governments  raised  their 
appropriations  for  local  services  several  times 
faster  than  the  slmtiltaneous  growth  in 
population  and  prices.  Just  In  the  past  10 
years  they  boosted  expenditures  from  their 
own  sources  by  110  percent  of  which  less 
than  40  percent  can  be  attributed  to  added 
numbers  of  people  and  higher  prices.  On  a 
per  capita,  constant  dollar  basis  governmen- 
tal spending  (Pederal-State-local)  for  do- 
mestic purposes  grew  at  three  times  the  rate 
of  personal  consumption  between  1954  and 
1964.  This  may  have  been  good,  bad  or  in- 
different. But  it  does  establish  that  the  do- 
mestic activities  of  government  have  been 
growing  at  a  dramatic  rate,  in  relative  as  well 
aa  m  absolute  terms.  And  It  suggests  that 
we  carefully  consider  where  a  continuation 
of  current  trends  will  take  us. 

THK  COST  OF  OOVEBNMENT 

Governmental  expenditures  In  the  United 
States  in  1»64  equalled  32  percent  of  the 
g.068  national  product  and  39  percent  of  the 
national  Income,  with  most  of  those  huge 
funds  collected  in  the  form  of  taxes.  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  have  been  bearing  their  load 
with  a  remarkable  patience,  probably  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  Tax  rates  were  boosted  to  their 
exorbitant  levels  during  wartime  when  the 
public  was  prepared  to  put  up  with  almost 
anything;  (2)  A  substantial  share  of  the 
taxee  enjoys  a  low  visibility,  being  hidden 
from  sight  through  Indirect  taxation  and 
withholding. 

The  share  of  defense  (Including  space  and 
foreign  aid)  has  declined  from  82  percent 
of  all  public  expenditures  In  1944  to  44  per- 
cent tn  1954  and  to  30  percent  In  1964.  But 
Government  revenues  still  equal  the  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product  they 
reached  at  the  height  of  World  War  n.  This 
means,    (a)    that  taxation  has  been  main- 


tained at  approximately  its  wartime  levti 
with  cuts  in  some  taxes  offset  by  boosts  tn 
others,  and,  (b)  that  taxee  were  not  kept 
high  for  defense  but  In  order  to  expand  the 
domestic  activities  of  government. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  a  bur- 
den of  the  size  which  the  American  taxpayer 
has  been  bearing  for  close  to  a  quarter  cen- 
tury repressee  ecoilbolc  growth.  But  hopes 
for  effective  tax  relief  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed as  long  as  public  services  keep 
growing  at  a  spectacular  pace. 

Because  heavy  taxes'  are  economically  and 
politically  painful,  the  U.8.  Government  has 
been  reluctant  to  Impose  rates  high  enough 
to  meet  expenditures.  Its  budget  has  shown 
big  deficits  for  6  years  In  succession — and  has 
been  In  the  red  for  most  of  the  past  36 
years.  This  helped  to  keep  taxee  lower — 
but  how  much  genuine  relief  did  it  provide? 

The  value  of  the  dollar  was  cut  to  less  than 
half  over  the  past  25  years,  which  amounts 
to  a  confiscation  of  much  of  the  lifetime 
savings  and  retirement  Income  of  many 
millions  of  men  and  women.  Some  of  them 
just  tightened  their  belts,  some  joined  the 
ranks  of  our  "poverty  population."  and  not 
a  few  were  forced  to  depend  on  public  as- 
sistance or  on  charity.  The  big  cushion 
of  accumulated  savings  kept  price  rises  to 
a  more  moderate  level  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  so  many  yeiirs  of  budgetary  defi- 
cits. But  does  perpetual  inflation,  which 
means  expropriation  from  large  segments  of 
the  population,  seem  to  be  a  fair  method  of 
financing  government? 

The  rate  of  Infiation  has  turned  more  mod- 
erate in  tbe  past  10  years:  constimer  prices 
rose  18  percent,  prices  In  the  gross  national 
product  22  percent.  A  20-percent  loss  In 
10  years  may  not  appear  excessive  but  when 
It  Is  applied  to  fixed  Incomes  or  to  insurance, 
bonds,  or  savings  accounts  over  a  long  period 
or  a  lifetime.  It  amounts  to  a  severe  punish- 
ment of  the  provident  for  putting  their  trust 
in  the  dollar  and  the  promises  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  also  boost*  the  interest  cost 
of   mortgages   very   substantially. 

The  dollar  is  further  endangered  by  our 
continuing  negative  balance  of  payments  and 
the  resulting  loss  of  one-third  of  our  gold 
reserve.  Although  the  private  economy  has 
had  a  consistently  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Government  action  has  almost  ex- 
clusively focused  on  business  activities — 
through  restraints  which  are  called  volun- 
tary and  by  threats  of  more  drastic  com- 
pulsory controls — Instead  of  putting  its  own 
house  in  order. 

The  overall  weight  of  taxation  may  possibly 
do  less  economic  damage  than  its  structure. 
Our  Income  tax  rate  scale  acts  like  a  sched- 
ule of  graduated  speeding  fines  which  are 
Intended  to  discourage  speeding.  Some 
drivers  will  speed  legardless,  hoping  to  get 
away  with  It,  but  ruoet  will  take  it  easy.  So 
may  taxpayers. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  men  will  work  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity  If  they  know  that  a 
substantial  share,  or  the  greater  share,  of  the 
product  of  their  efforts  will  be  taken  from 
them.  We  put  a  penalty  on  effort  and 
success  and  place  a  premium  on  leisure  for 
the  potentially  most  productive  segment  of 
our  population.  The  top  rate  waa  cut  from 
91  percent  to  70  percent  in  1964  but  the 
progressive  character  of  the  Income  tax  was 
reinforced. 

The  economic  cost  of  steeply  progressive 
taxation  is  no  deterrent  to  its  protagonists. 
Demand  for  redistribution  of  Income  through 
progressive  taxes  and  parallel  action  on  the 
spending  side  is  a  fundamental  tenet  of  tbe 
Uberal  faith.  It  Is  based  on  the  ethical  con- 
cept that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
the  market  are  Inherently  unfair,  that  success 
Is  fortuitous  and  failure  undeserved,  that 
accidental  and  environmental  factors  rather 
than  Individual  endeavor  determine  htiman 
fate,  and  that  to  correct  those   Injustloes, 
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Oovcmment    muat     OTarrule     tb«    market 
ttiroufb  the  political  proc«H. 

TboM  who  tMllrve  otlierwlM  hold  that 
there  la  a  positive  relattonahlp  between  merit 
and  success  where  market  forrea  are  i>er- 
mltted  free  play,  that  applied  Intelligence 
and  siistalned  effort  will  aa  a  rule  and  with 
■acne  exceptions  prevail  over  environment  and 
find  their  deserved  rewart,  and  that  con- 
slatent  failure  ts  no  accident.  They  regard 
governmental  redistribution  of  Income 
through  steep  progressive  taxation  to  be 
tyranny — besides  being  economically  harm- 
ful. 

A  man  from  whom  government  takes  40, 
60.  or  up  to  70  cents  out  of  every  additional 
dollar  he  eama  may  regard  this  system  as 
exploitation  of  an  economically  productive 
minority  by  a  vote-strong  majority  and  view 
his  status  aa  one  of  involuntary  servitude  to 
forces  and  for  purposes  he  deems  objection- 
able. If  he  cannot  find  an  escape  hatch — 
a  so-called  loophole — he  may  resolve  not  to 
serve  (I.e.,  work)  any  more  than  he  neces- 
sarily has  to  and  prefer  to  extend  his  leisure. 
The  cost  of  big  government  of  the  type 
we  have  known  for  some  years  Is  probably 
greater  than  the  number  of  dollars  it  spends. 
It  Includes  the  losses  It  causes  by  inflation, 
the  slowdown  in  economic  growth  through 
111-concelved  taxation,  the  discouragement  of 
some  of  Its  best  talent  to  put  forth  a  maxi- 
mum effort. 

TRK  SERViaCS  or  bio  OOVniNMXMT 

Most  of  the  major  services  which  govern- 
ment provides  such  as  education,  welfare, 
roads,  parks,  and  dozens  of  others  are  legiti- 
mate subjects  of  public  concern.  Their 
benefits  are  all-pervading  and  society  could 
not  progress  or  even  exist  without  them. 
They  Justify  and  require  nxany  billions  of 
public  spending.  The  question  Is:  How 
much  Is  genuinely  needed  and  where  do 
we  reach  the  point  of  diminishing  returns? 
About  8  years  ago  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth 
In  "The  Affluent  Society"  advanced  the  prop- 
osition that  the  consumer  luxvuiates  while 
government  and  Its  services  are  being 
starved.  His  solution:  tax  the  former  more 
heavily  so  as  to  expand  the  latter.  Oal- 
bralth has  since  become  the  prophet  and 
spokesman  for  governmental  expansion, 
probably  more  because  of  his  eloquence  than 
of  his  reporting  of  facts  en*  economic  analysis. 
Those  who  oppose  the  Oalbralth  thesis  are 
said  to  be  "against  government."  This  Is 
sheer  calumny.  It  makes  no  more  sense  to 
be  against  government  than  to  be  against 
electricity.  Both  are  essential  and  friends 
of  man — If  they  come  In  the  right  quantity, 
when  and  where  needed.  A  surge  of  power, 
beyond  need  or  capacity,  at  the  wrong  place 
or  In  the  wrong  form,  will  wreak  havoc  and 
may  turn  Into  a  killer — whether  It  be  elec- 
tricity or  government. 

Many  accepted  the  Oalbralth  thesis  be- 
cause It  seemed  to  explain  a  well-known 
phenomenon:  public  services  always  appear 
to  be  inadequate  or  scarce — space  for  driving 
and  parking,  funds  for  assistance  to  needy, 
classrooms  and  teachers,  public  parks  and 
sanitation  and  doeens  of  others.  But  there  Is 
no  shortage  of  automobiles  or  TV  sets  or 
houses  or  clothing. 

Why  is  this  so?  Becaiise  there  Is  no  limit 
to  human  wants  or  desires.  Our  appetite 
for  private  goods  is  disciplined  by  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  for  them.  There  can  be  no 
shortage  of  goods  In  a  free  market  for  people 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  (save  for  war  or 
emergency  conditions  or  temporary  disloca- 
tions). When  effective  demand  rises  un- 
expectedly, supply  will  soon  catch  up  with  It. 
But  most  public  services  are  not  paid  for  by 
the  user  directly  or  not  fully;  they  seem  to 
come  "for  free"  with  the  cost  borne  by  some- 
body else  or  by  that  distant  abstraction  "the 
government."    And  as  long  as  goods  can  ba 


had  gratis  or  below  cost,  demand  will  always 
exceed  supply. 

Oalbralth  ridiculed  American  extravagance 
In  automobiles  and  homes  and  contrasted  It 
with  our  miserliness  toward  schools  and 
public  parks.  But  the  record  tells  us  that 
over  the  past  10  years  private  spending  for 
automobiles  increased  75  percent,  public 
spending  for  education  146  percent,  private 
spending  for  housing  and  household  opera- 
tion 77  percent,  for  private  recreation  76  per- 
cent, for  local  public  parks  and  recreation  141 
percent.  If  we  carry  the  comparisons  farther 
back,  they  show  a  similar  picture.  Public 
consumption  has  been  rising  twice  aa  fast 
as  personal. 

Enrollment  In  public  education  grew  42 
percent  over  the  past  10  years,  employment 
In  public  education  73  percent.  School  con- 
struction proceeded  so  rapidly  that  there  are 
now  three  pupils  less  per  classroom  In  the 
public  schools  than  there  were  10  years  ago. 
Has  this  reduced  the  complaints  about  short- 
ages? Of  course  not.  We  Just  lifted  "stand- 
ards." The  number  of  public  welfare  em- 
ployees Jumped  61  percent  In  the  past  decade 
while  the  number  of  recipients  roee  only  34 
percent.  More  welfare  employees  were  au- 
thorized when  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures were  promised  that  added  staff  would 
be  able  to  "get  people  off  the  rolls"  and  make 
them  self-supporting.  What  happened  then? 
The  population  under  18  years  Increased  by 
27  percent,  the  number  of  families  with  a 
caah  Income  under  $3,000  (In  constant  1964 
dollars)  fell  by  almost  3  million  (from  27 
percent  of  all  families  to  18  percent)  but  the 
number  of  children  on  the  APDC  rolls 
doubled. 

Freeways  are  Jammed  and  curb  parking  Is 
filled  up  for  miles  around.  This  will  con- 
tinue no  matter  how  much  we^pend  on  road 
construction  as  long  as  government  lets  driv- 
ers use  freeways  that  cost  up  to  $23  million 
a  mile  without  a  direct  charge  and  permits 
them  to  occupy  precious  street  space  for  free 
or  cheap  storage  Instead  of  reserving  It  for 
moving  traffic.  If  a  department  store  marks 
desirable  merchandise  down  to  half  price 
or  gives  it  away.  It  will  be  mobbed  and  soon 
r\m  out  of  goods.  So  will  government.  What 
would  happen  if  gas  or  electricity  were  sup- 
plied as  freeways  are?  Probably  Just  what 
happened  to  water  in  New  York  where  It  Is 
tuimetered. 

Of  course,  many  public  services  cannot  be 
charged  to  the  user.  But  If  they  are  financed 
at  the  local  level,  there  is  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  a  market  test  to  balance  desire  tor 
services  with  their  tax  cost.  If  the  bill  can 
be  passed  on  to  the  national  treasiiry,  there 
will  be  no  limit  to  demand. 

Need  for  free  public  services  Is  like  grey- 
hounds chasing  a  mechanical  hare.  No 
chance  of  catching  up — ever.  Demand  will 
always  be  far  ahead  of  supply  because  so- 
called  standards  will  be  pushed  up  as  soon  as 
performance  approaches  old  standards. 

As  we  tend  to  move  away  from  the  test  of 
the  market  and  the  Judgment  of  the  com- 
munity we  are  Increasingly  left  In  a  storm- 
tossed  sea  without  compass  or  anchor.  If 
we  leave  It  to  those  who  are  experts  In  or 
committed  to  a  particular  problem  or  func- 
tion to  judge  how  much  we  ought  to  spend 
on  the  object  of  their  concern,  we  wind  up 
In  chaos.  If  we  let  special  Interest  groups  or 
local  areas  decide  how  much  they  get  from 
the  national  treasury,  we  Invite  political  log- 
rolling. And  If  we  turn  It  over  to  men  who 
have  much  to  gain  from  added  spending  but 
need  take  no  responsibility  for  facing  the 
bill,  we  reap  extravagance  and  inflation. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  there  are  few  objec- 
tive and  firm  tests  of  how  much  needs  to  be 
■pent  on  a  public  service  and  even  fewer 
gages  by  which  we  can  measure  its  results 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Cost-benefit  ratios 
are  largely  hypothetical  (you  get  the  answer 
you  put  In) ,  almost  always  highly  controver- 
sial, and  useful  only  In  few  fields.    Govern- 


ment lacks  the  Impartial  yardsticks  which 
business  applies  to  Judge  new  projects  and 
measure  results.  If  government  had  pro- 
duced the  Edsel,  It  would  stUl  be  making 
it — turning  out  huge  quantities  and  giving 
them  away  below  cost. 

There  ts  no  automatic  shutoff  valve  or 
clrcuitbreaker  in  government.  Rather,  the 
process  seems  like  an  endless  spiral.  As 
taxes  go  up  taxpayers  depend  more  heavily 
on  government  for  services  and  feel  more 
entitled  to  demand  them.  And  as  services 
are  added,  taxes  go  up  again. 

Over  the  span  of  American  history  much 
of  the  public  task,  of  functions  that  re- 
quired broad  participation  or  couldn't  pay 
their  way,  was  accomplished  by  voluntary 
action,  as  Richard  Comuelle  recently  re- 
minded us  In  an  Inspired  book,  "Reclaiming 
the  American  Dream."  Civic  initiative  and 
performance  have  a  proud  and  Indeed 
unique  record  and  retain  a  vast  potential. 
But  Increasingly,  publicly  controlled  pro- 
grams have  been  net  supplementing  but  sup- 
planting voluntary  action,  hiring  away  its 
best  talent,  discouraging  Its  supporters, 
quenching  their  enthusiasm,  and  threaten- 
ing to  dry  up  its  support. 

It  may  be  hard  to  fight  city  hall  but  even 
tougher  to  compete  with  billions  from  the 
State  capitals  or  Washington.  Former  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Chancellor  Lawrence  A. 
Kimpton  said  some  years  ago:  "It  Is  hard  to 
market  a  product  at  a  fair  price  when  some- 
body down  the  street  Is  giving  it  away." 
Enrollment  In  higher  education  was  evenly 
divided  between  public  and  private  colleges 
not  so  long  ago.  At  present  trends  private 
Institutions  will  be  lucky  within  a  few  years 
to  enroll  20  percent  of  the  students.  That 
will  mean  a  far  heavier  burden  on  taxpayers 
and  a  narrow  choice  (If  any)  for  students. 
Will  this  advance  the  cause  of  education? 

That  government  Is  engaged  In  many  ac- 
tivities which  are  eminently  beneficial,  no 
reasonable  man  will  deny.  But  In  too  many 
of  Its  pursuits  we  must  ask  government: 
"Are  you  helping  to  solve  the  problem  or  are 
you  part  of  the  problem?  Are  you  working 
toward  a  solution  or  are  you  making  the 
problem  Insoluble  and  permanent?" 

A  faulty  governmental  program  that  does 
not  Involve  the  spending  of  huge  amounts  is 
remediable.  When  prohibition  tried  to  solve 
a  grave  problem  by  a  direct  approach  and 
turned  out  to  be  a  cure  worse  than  the 
disease,  it  was  repealed.  But  it  is  well  nigh 
Impossible  to  abolish  a  big  spending  pro- 
gram. Its  protagonists  or  recipients  will 
deny  that  It  has  failed  and  explain  results 
which  did  not  come  up  to  promises  as  the 
consequence  of  Insufficient  funding  and  in- 
adequate time.  According  to  Its  spokesmen 
there  Is  nothing  ever  wrong  with  a  public 
program  that  could  not  be  corrected  by 
doubling  appropriation  and  staff,  extending 
coverage  and  territory,  or  boosting  salaries. 

If  consistent  failure  over  many  years  would 
lead  to  corrective  action,  the  farm  support 
program  would  long  have  gone  into  Umbo. 
It  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  surpluses 
and  low  farm  income  and  burdens  the  con- 
sumer and  taxpayer  twice:  by  higher  food 
costs  and  by  higher  taxes. 

At  the  rate  at  which  we  are  going,  the  U.S. 
Government  will  within  a  few  years  have 
poured  the  astronomical  sum  of  tlOO  billion 
Into  farm  price  supports.  But  we  are  farther 
from  a  solution  than  ever  and  in  spite  of  all 
attempts  at  control,  had  another  record  farm 
crop  last  year.  Suggestions  by  the  country's 
largest  farm  organization  that  Government 
prepare  to  get  out  of  the  program  and  ease 
Into  a  free  market  are  being  coldshouldered. 
It  has  been  proven  time  and  again  that 
Government  by  setting  a  price  above  the  mar- 
ket creates  a  surplus  and  by  mandating  a 
price  below  the  market,  whether  on  publicly 
supplied  or  privately  produced  goods  and 
servloes,  creates  a  shortage.  If  a  store  un- 
dertakes to  sell  91  bills  for  50  cents,  it  will 
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soon  run  out  of  them  antt  If  It  tries  to  sell 
them  for  $2,  It  will  keep  them  forever.  That's 
why  we  have  a  shortage  of  driving  and  park- 
ing space,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  and  why 
we  have  a  surpltis  and  unemployment  of  low- 
skilled  workers  whose  wage  rates  are  set  by 
Oovemment  above  the  market  and  above 
their  productive  capacity.  A  further  raise  In 
minimum  wages  will  condemn  added  people 
to  perpetual  unemploymeCt  and  subsistence 
on  the  dole.  And  the  farm  price  support 
program  goes  on  and  grows — while  Govern- 
ment builds  more  big  dams  to  supply  farm- 
ers with  Irrigation  water  >t  a  fraction  of  Its 
cost — to  grow  more  crops. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was  proposed, 
30  years  ago,  Congress  and  the  public  were 
told  that  old  age  and  survivors  and  unem- 
ployment Insurance  would  slowly  but  surely 
diminish  the  need  for  the  dole  (whose  HI 
effects  President  Roosevelt  decried),  that  It 
would  reduce  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Illegitimacy,  family  break-up  and  nxunerous 
other  social  ills.  Coverage  and  benefits  were 
later  expanded  several  times,  disability  in- 
surance was  added,  but  pul)|lc  assistance  rolls 
kept  growing  at  a  rapid  rate  through  periods 
of  rising  Income — as  did  the  rates  of  crime, 
JuvenUe  delinquency,  lllegUimacy.  desertion! 
and  the  other  evils  which  the  welfare  pro- 
grams were  supposed  to  cure  or  at  least  Im- 
prove. That  may  have  been  no  mere 
coincidence. 

To  be  sure,  social  lnsu)-|ince  has  proven 
its  worth  and.  In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be 
expanded.  But  the  federalljr  directed  public 
assistance  program.  Judging  by  Its  results, 
is  one  of  the  worst  failures  among  our  gov- 
ernmental services.  Suggestions  to  offer 
physically  able  persons  w^rk  relief  Instead 
of  a  dole  are  being  as  strongly  resisted  as 
ever. 

The  urban  renewal  prognazn  Is  another  ex- 
ample of  misdirected  gov^riunental  action 
In  a  speech  on  May  27,  1962,  New  York  Mayor 
Robert  P.  Wagner  recognlfced  this  frankly: 

"Once  upon  a  time,  we  thought  that  If 
we  could  Just  bulldoze  the  Blums  and  buUd 
shiny  new  public  housing  for  low-Income 
people,  all  social  problem^  Involving  these 
people  would  virtually  disappear.  This  has 
turned  out  to  be  not  so. 

"Once  we  thought  that  U  we  built  enough 
playgrounds  and  other  recreational  facul- 
ties, JuvenUe  delinquency  Would  disappear 
This  turned  out  to  be  not  eo. 

"Once  we  thought  that  &»vlng  dUcovered 
a  magic  bullet  to  kill  the  \  micro-organisms 
that  cause  venereal  dlsea<e,  we  had  con- 
quered venereal  disease.  1l3iat  tiu-ned  out 
to  be  not  so. 

"In  these  and  many  otli«r  Instances,  we 
solved  one  problem  and  uncovered  two 
others." 

Too  often,  well-lntentloiwd  governmental 
action  did  not  Just  uncover  two  new  prob- 
lems for  an  old  one.    It  cr0»ted  them. 

Slightly  over  a  year  ago  klartln  Anderson 
in  a  penetrating  analysis  "The  Federal  BuU- 
doeer"  demonstrated  the  failure  of  the  slum 
clearance  program.  In  13  yoars  It  destroyed 
more  than  four  times  as  many  dwellings  as 
It  constructed.  Moreover,  9  out  of  every 
10  of  the  new  apartments  (were  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poverty  famUlQs  whose  housing 
had  been  torn  down.  Civil  rights  groups 
now  call  It  the  "Negro  removal  program." 
Anderson  concluded  that  the  question  Is  not 
whether  urban  renewal  could  be  or  should 
be  revised.  He  suggested  that  It  should  be 
abolished  because  the  promises  held  out  for 
It  proved  to  be  a  mirage,  aad  the  Job  could 
more  effectively  be  done  by  private  action. 

A  few  weeks  ago  University  of  CallfomU 
Sociologist  Nathan  Glazer  wrote  that  build- 
ing new  houses  won't  solve  the  slum  problem 
Because  "the  slums  of  any  city  will  tend  bo 
equal  the  number  of  people  defined  as  social 
problems,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  de- 
sign and  construction."     But  does  anybody 


believe  that  the  urban  renewal  program  will 
go  anywhere  but  up — now  that  a  newly 
created  Cabinet  Department  can  more  effec- 
tively promote  It? 

The  pUght  of  the  clUes  Is  ccxnlng  in  for 
growing  attention  and  Life  magazine  devoted 
a  double  Issue  to  the  subject  2  weeks  ago.    It 
defined    the    cities'    primary    problems    as 
money  and  Jurisdiction.     But  money  trou- 
bles— growing   demand    for    public   services 
and  an  inadequate  tax  base — are  only  symp- 
toms of  the  disease;  they  are  Its  result,  not 
Its  cause.     The  middle  and   upper  Income 
classes  which  historically  provided  the  cities' 
economic  base  and  resources  as  well  as  civic 
leadership   have   been    engaged    In    a   mass 
exodus  and  are  beliig  replaced  by  new  resi- 
dents who  have   little  to  offer  in  support, 
contributions  or  leadership  but  need  and  de- 
mand vastly  expanded  public  services.    The 
trend  seems  to  be  Intensifying  and  brews 
more  trouble  for  cities  In  the  years  ahead, 
■nie  flight  from  the  cities  is  not  necessarily 
a  natural  phenomenon  like  the  weather  or 
earthquakes.     It  Is  of  course  partly  due  to 
rising  affluence.    But  to  a  large  extent  It  can 
be  traced  to  perverse  public  policies.    To  be 
sure,  city  poUcies  are  not  designed  with  the 
intent .  or  for   the   purpose   of   driving   out 
the  higher  and  middle  class  families  and  at- 
tracting the  poor — but  they  could   not  be 
much  different  If  they  were.    Some  of  those 
policies  are  the  result  of  Federal  Influence 
or  commands.    Many  are  cltymade.    So,  peo- 
ple vote  with  their  feet — to  escai>e  to  a  more 
congenial   Jurisdiction   from   a    government 
whose  course  of  action  they  found  to  be  be- 
yond their  power  to  Influence. 

There  Is  no  sign  that  cities  are  about  to 
adopt  policies  designed  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  migration — to  attract  middle  and  upper 
income  families  and  to  discourage  low  In- 
come families  from  coming  In  and  taking 
over.  Nor  are  they  likely  to,  as  long  as  the 
National  Government  pays  the  greater  share 
of  public  welfare  and  defrays  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  freeways  which  make  It  easier 
and  cheaper  to  commute  to  city  Jobs  from 
distant  suburbs.  And  because  underpriced 
expressways  bankrupt  commuter  railroads, 
the  Federal  Treasury  Is  now  starting  to  sub- 
sidize the  building  of  rapid  transit  lines. 

To  abolish  poverty  is  a  noble  Idea  but 
certainly  no  new  Idea.  The  American  people 
have  long  been  engaged  In  the  most  effective 
antlp)Overty  program  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
They  changed  the  historical  distribution  of 
Income  from  a  pyramid  to  the  shape  of  a 
pear  or  diamond.  Between  1929  and  1963  the 
number  of  households  with  an  Income  under 
$2,000  a  year  (1963)  declined  from  30  per- 
cent of  all  families  to  11  percent;  of  those 
under  $4,000  Income,  from  68  percent  to  29 
percent.  But  though  some  tried,  nobody  has 
yet  succeeded  In  eliminating  the  lowest  20 
percent  from  the  statistical  tables. 

A  few  billion  dollars  of  public  money 
would  Indeed  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  a 
program  that  can  wipe  out  poverty  In  our 
midst  within  a  few  years,  or  within  our  life- 
time. But  what  proof  is  there  that  it  can? 
It  Is  yet  too  early  to  Judge  the  results  of 
the  new  antlpoverty  program.  But  already 
the  major  agencies  administering  It,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Office  of  Education,  flnd  themselves  engaged 
In  campaigns  all  over  the  country  to  over- 
come the  objections  of  mayors,  boards  of 
education,  and  communities.  The  mayors 
are  of  course  not  opposed  to  getting  Federal 
money  and  spending  It.  They  agree  with  the 
program's  major  goals  but  not  with  Its 
methods.  The  Federal  agencies  succeed  In 
breaking  down  resistance  only  by  using  their 
power  to  hand  out  or  deny  several  blUlons 
of  Federal  money — ^an  argument  to  which 
every  elected  official  must  sooner  or  later 
submit.  It  Is  apparent  that  State  and  local 
authorities  would  not  apply  their  own  tax 
funds  to  the  type  of  program  now  Instituted 


If  compliance  were  not  a  condition  for  get- 
ting a  share  of  the  Federal  money. 

The  theory  that  underlies  the  present  Fed- 
eral programs  Is  that  poverty  is  a  deficiency 
which  Is  bound  to  perpetuate  Itself  through 
generations  unless  eradicated  by  govern- 
mental action  of  the  type  now  being  Initi- 
ated. If  that  hypothesis  were  true,  most  of 
America's  194  million  residents  would  still 
be  poor.  Ignorant  and  unemployed,  as  their 
ancestors  were  when  they  landed  on  these 
shores.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  of  our  strong  mobility  up- 
ward and  downward,  stands  as  living  proof 
of  the  fundamental  error  In  this  theory.  The 
American  record  suggests  that  the  condition 
of  poverty  Is  not  so  much  a  cause  but  a 
result,  and  that  It  can  best  be  remedied — 
In  cases  where  It  can  be  remedied — by  the 
Individual. 

Undoubtedly,  certain  of  the  new  programs 
will  help  some  of  their  participants  to  over- 
come handicaps  and  to  improve  their  pro- 
ductive capacity.  But  they  may  also  Ise 
sowing  the  seeds  of  social  Ills  worse  than 
those  they  set  out  to  cure.  One  thing  seems 
certain:  that  the  antlpoverty  program  ac- 
celerates the  trend  toward  monolithic  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States. 

BIO    GOViaUfMXNT    AKS    CKMTRAUZATIOM    OF 
POWER 

In  establishing  a  federal  structtire  with  an 
Intricate  sirstem  of  checks  and  balances  the 
Founding  Fathers  aimed  to  disperse  authority 
so  widely  that  no  one  branch  or  level  of 
government  and  above  all,  no  one  man,  could 
prevail  over  the  others.  They  concluded 
from  history  that  concentration  of  power 
corrupts  and  sooner  or  later  leads  to  abuse 
and  tyranny. 

We  all  know  that  within  oiu-  lifetime — of 
the  older  generation,  that  is — an  unprece- 
dented transfer  of  power  took  place  which 
tremendously  strengthened  the  hand  of  the 
National  Government  and  particularly  of  the 
President.  The  most  potent  factor  In  this 
^Ift  was  the  growth  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
which  now  total  over  $14  billion.  Through 
over  200  authorizations  they  give  Federal 
agencies  the  deciding  voice  in  most  pubUc 
services  which  used  to  be  determined  and 
nm  by  State  legislatures,  city  councils,  school 
boards  and  by  the  communities  themselves. 
The  Issue  Is  not  that  of  hUtorical  States 
rights.  It  Is  an  issue  of  Individual  rights — 
because  freedom  Is  Indivisible.  A  central 
government  that  holds  sway  over  local  gov- 
ernments also  holds  sway  over  individuals. 
Most  residents  of  the  United  States  are  now 
defkendent  upon  the  National  Government  In 
some  form — for  wages,  promotions,  grants, 
subsidies,  orders,  or  pensions — or  are  subject 
to  favors  or  harassment  by  regulatory  or  tax 
enforcement  agencies.  Pew  can  afford  any 
longer  to  voice  objections  to  Presidential 
policies  or  commands  (euphemistically  called 
voluntary  guidelines)  or  dare  stand  up  for 
their  rights.  Enforced  consensus  and  con- 
formity have  become  the  rule  because  the 
penalty  for  deviation  Is  too  severe. 

As  long  as  we  maintain  local  diversity, 
citizens  who  flnd  themselves  in  the  minority 
In  their  home  areas  can  move  to  Jurisdictions 
whose  iK>Ucies  or  governments  they  prefer. 
When  uniformity  Is  Imposed,  the  Individual's 
choice  and  the  right  of  communities  to  exer- 
cise home  rule  and  local  autonomy  end. 

The  multlpUcatlon  of  Federal  grants  had 
led  to  a  vertical  functional  autocracy  of  the 
Washington  bureaucracy  which  supersedes 
the  self-government  of  local  areas  that  used 
to  characterize  the  American  scene.  If  grants 
were  Intended  to  aid  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  Is  often  asserted,  they  could  be 
given  without  conditions,  to  be  spent  at  the 
discretion  of  local  authorities.  That  was  in 
fact  proposed  In  1964  by  Walter  HeUer  when 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  President's  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers.  But  the  Heller  plan 
was  quickly  klUed  because  Federal  agencies 
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would  not  h*v*  bMn  abl*  to  control  tlM  aa- 
tlona  of  StotM,  counties,  cltlea,  or  scbool 
boardi.  Otliar  propoula,  of  allocating  cer- 
tain Pederal  taxea  to  State*  or  local  govern- 
menu  or  to  permit  tax  credits  for  State  and 
local  taxea,  suffered  tlie  same  fate,  and  for 
the  same  reason . 

Big  government  meana  concentration  of 
power  In  tbe  banda  of  the  Central  Oovem- 
mant  wltb  all  tbe  consequencea  whicb  luch 
a  power  monopoly  Implies. 

BIO  ooynwinEifT  awd  sec u air t 
Adequate  protecUon  of  the  Uvea  and  safety 
of  its  citizens  is  government's  flrst  and  fore- 
most commitment.  For  this  reason  the 
United  States  devotes  bigger  resources  to  na- 
tional defense  than  to  any  other  single  pub- 
lic function.  But  the  share  of  defense  has 
been  falling  and  of  last  account  totaled  only 
80  percent  of  all  government  expenditures, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier.  It  was  this  decline 
that  enabled  domestic  services  of  govern- 
ment to  stage  a  dramatic  expansion  over  the 
past  ao  years.  The  question  Is:  What  came 
first?  What  was  the  controlling  considera- 
tion In  the  changed  allocation  of  public 
funds? 

In  a  carefully  docimiented  study  of  poet- 
war  budget  formation,  Samuel  P.  Huntington 
of  the  Institute  of  War  and  Peace  Studies  at 
Coliunbla  University,  found: 

"In  both  the  Truman  administration  be- 
fore the  Korean  war  and  in  the  Elsenhower 
administration  after  the  war,  the  tendency 


"1.  To  estimate  the  revenues  of  the  Oov- 
•mment  or  total  expenditures  possible  within 
the  exlsOng  debt  limit; 

"2.  To  deduct  from  this  figure  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  domestic  programs  and  foreign 
aid:  and 

"8.  To  allocate  the  remainder  to  tbe  mili- 
tary." 

This  suggests  that  defense  was  allocated 
whatever  money  was  left  after  everybody  else 
got  his  share. 

More  recently,  however,  tlie  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  acting  as  its  own  budget 
outter — in  contrast  to  other  agencies  which 
fight  hard  for  the  highest  possible  approprU- 
tlona.  At  the  19«4  National  Tax  Conference 
a  high  Defense  Department  official »  answered 
a  charge  that  Federal  agencies  were  pushing 
for  expansion : 

"Oddly  enough,  the  bureaucrats  In  Wash- 
ington, certainly  In  the  Defense  Department, 
•re  the  ones  that  are  trying  to  hold  down 
Oovemment  expenditures  In  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds.  In  the  last  few  years— and 
this  extends  Into  the  Elsenhower  admlnU- 
tratlon  and  even  Into  the  Trumaa  admin- 
istration— we've  had  to  fend  off  additional 
moneys  voted  by  tbe  OoDgreaa  for  particular 
projects. 

"So  we're  put  under  pressure  from  all 
sources:  from  the  Congress,  from  the  public, 
from  interested  associations  to  spend  more 
money  and  I  think  on  balance  we  resist  more 
than  we  yield." 

That  would  be  all  to  tbe  good  If  our  na- 
Uoosa  security  position  versus  potential  ag- 
grsasora.  that  U.  forces  which  woiild  destroy 
us  If  given  a  chance,  had  Improved  In  the 
period  since  World  War  n  and  If  our  rela- 
Uve  defensive  strength  bad  grown  In  recent 
years.  But  those  propositions  are  highly 
doubtful,  to  say  the  Isast. 

The  Soviet  Union  devotes  twiee  as  large 
•  ah«re  of  gross  naUonal  product  to  na- 
tional defense  as  the  United  States,  as  Timo- 
they  Sosnovy,  Soviet  eoonomy  specialist  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  has  pointed  out  and 
the  threat  from  Red  China  is  growing  every 
year.  Communist  oountrles  have  vastly  ex- 
panded their  tearitory  and  popiUation,  their 
eoooomlc,  technologloal  and  military  power 
over  the  past  ao  years,  and  they  have  been 

•Henry  E.  Class,  Economic  Adviser  to  the 
Ot stint  Secretary  of  Defense  (OomptroUer) . 


able  to  rales  their  status  and  infiuence  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  make  our  position 
more  vulnerable  or  at  least  more  difficult. 

The  rapid  dismantling  of  our  Armed  Forces 
after  World  War  n  Invited  the  Communist 
takeover  of  Eastern  Europe  and  large  sec- 
tions of  Asia.  Aggression  in  Korea,  Vietnam, 
and  other  places  was  not  unrelated  to  our 
seeming  unpreparedness.  In  Korea  our 
troopa  were  almost  pushed  into  the  sea  and 
the  United  States,  for  the  first  time  In  Its 
history,  had  to  settle  for  a  draw.  In  Viet- 
nam we  have  for  some  years  now  been  unable 
to  cope  with  a  seemingly  far  inferior  oppo- 
nent. 

The  number  of  military  projects  or  pro- 
grams scrapped,  deferred,  or  slowed  down 
In  recent  years  Is  in  the  hvmdreds.  They 
were  not  discarded  because  military  experts 
doubted  their  value  or  effectiveness  In 
strengthening  our  defenses.  The  decisions 
fell  against  the  military  because  the  expan- 
sion of  domestic  services  was  deemed  more 
urgent  by  the  powers  that  be. 

The  Skybolt  air-to-ground  missile,  nuclear 
rocket  Rover,  manned  space  glider  Dyna  Soar, 
Pluto  ram  Jet  rocket  engine  and  numerous 
other  projects  were  turned  down  although 
the  leaders  of  oxir  Armed  Forces  demanded 
them.  Approval  of  nuclear  carriers  was  de- 
nied and  authorization  of  manned  (follow- 
on)  bombers  too  long  delayed. 

A  fallout  shelter  program  which  oould  save 
millions  of  lives  and  might  deter  a  would-be 
aggressor  was  deemed  to  be  too  expensive 
as  was  an  effective  anti-mlsslIe-miSBlle  sys- 
tem. A  few  months  ago  the  Nike  X  missile 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  approval.  When 
escalation  in  Vietnam  called  for  larger  funds, 
were  offsetting  savings  to  be  made  by  tight- 
ening up  on  civilian  type  services?  Not  at 
all.  The  Nike  X  antimissile  missile  and 
other  defense  projects  fell  victim  to  budget 
cutting.  Again,  as  in  earlier  years,  the 
armed  services  lost  out  to  more  charmed 
services — domestic  welfare  programs.  The 
consequences  of  such  policy  are  awesome  to 
contemplate. 

Potentially  more  critical  to  national  se- 
curity than  money  are  the  time,  attention, 
and  efforts  of  our  governmental  leaders 
which  are  now  overwhelmingly  spent  on  do- 
mestic affairs.  Inadequate  study  and  con- 
sideration may  have  been  responsible  for 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  and  for  many  other 
troubles  which  flare  up  from  time  to  time 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

"Congress  Needs  Help"  was  the  title  of  a 
recent  Investigation  and  TV  review  of  the  In- 
ability of  "absurdly  overworked"  Congress- 
men to  be  adequately  informed  on  the  vital 
Issues  they  are  called  upon  to  decide.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  cannot  give  sufficient  time, 
study,  and  thought  to  defense  and  Interna- 
tional affairs  because  they  are  overloaded 
with  civilian  projects.  The  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  a  Newsweek  story  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1 965,  explained  that  in  1965  he  had 
concentrated  on  civilian  affairs  "to  get  the 
domestic  problems  out  of  the  way  so  that 
I  could  give  more  time  to  foreign  problems." 
Some  may  regard  this  to  be  the  wrong  order 
of  priority.  In  this  day  and  age  a  President 
might  conceivably  be  so  occupied  with  our 
national  security  that  he  could  not  devote 
most  of  his  time  to  pushing  the  expansion 
of  domestic  public  services. 

Our  safety  at  home  Is  no  better  protected 
than  our  security  abroad.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
lees  so.  An  American,  or  a  local  resident, 
can  walk  the  streets  of  most  major  foreign 
cities  without  fear,  even  at  night.  But  that 
may  not  be  advisable  In  some  residential 
neighborhoods  of  Washington.  Chicago,  and 
other  metropolitan  centers.  The  failure  of 
government  to  safeguard  its  cltlsens  is  now 
so  widely  recognized  that  a  book  "How  To 
Protect  Yourself  on  the  Streets  and  In  Tour 
Home"  (accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
head  o(  tbe  FBI)  aeema  to  be  on  the  way  to 


becoming  a  bestseller.  (This  may  be  an  In- 
teresting reverse  shift  In  responsibility:  from 
government  to  the  Individual.) 

The  United  States,  the  country  with  the 
liighest  standards  of  living,  Is  also  the  world's 
most  crime  ridden.  The  most  powerful  Na- 
tion which  once  set  out  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  seems  vmable  or  unwlll- 
Ing  to  make  its  city  streets  safe  for  walldng 
home  at  night.  Crime  Is  rising  six  times  as 
fast  as  the  population  according  to  the  latest 
FBI  report. 

There  is  only  one  possible  explanation  for 
this  phenomenon :  we  have  not  been  able  to 
convince  would-be  offenders  that  "crime 
doesn't  pay."  They  expect  to  get  away  with 
it.  And  they  may  well  have  concluded  from 
a  study  of  reports  on  crimes,  arrests,  convic- 
tions and  terms  actually  served,  that  the  sta- 
tistical odds  are  not  too  discouraging. 

It  is  obvious  that  governmental  action  In 
combating  and  suppressing  crime  is  woe- 
fully inadequate.  But  so  far  not  enough  has 
been  done  about  it — nor  about  the  fact  that 
almost  50.000  men  and  women  are  killed  each 
year  In  traffic  accidents,  largely  because  gov- 
ernmental attention  and  effort  are  preoc- 
cupied with  other  pursuits. 

In  conclusion :  Government  has  multiplied 
Its  domestic  activities  In  recent  decades,  mak- 
ing a  steadily  growing  number  of  Americans 
dependent  upon  its  benefits  and  favors,  ex- 
tending the  area  of  coercion,  while  not  ade- 
quately meeting  its  responsibility  to  protect 
the  safety  of  the  Nation  and  the  individual. 
That  course,  if  pursued  much  longer,  gravely 
threatens  personal  and  collective  liberty  and 
security.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  quit  de- 
vising new  programs  which  Government  may 
adopt  or  enlarge  as  substitutes  for  personal 
effort  and  to  start  thlnlUng  of  means  to 
strengthen  the  challenge  to  the  Individual  to 
deal  with  his  own  problems. 

Government  can  be  and  should  be  man's 
best  friend — and  It  is.  if  It  fulfllls  its  pri- 
mary tasks  weU.  To  the  extent  to  which 
it  neglects  its  foremost  duties  in  order  to 
expand  recklessly  in  other  directions  and 
harms  the  body  politic,  it  becomes  a  foe  and 
should,  in  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  be  altered.  The  time  has  not 
come  when  we  can  afford  to  abolish  it. 


DOLLAR  BLOCKADE  OP  CUBA 
NEEDED 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lancen]  may 
extend  his  remartcs  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  time 
for  the  United  States  to  declare  a  dollar 
blockade  of  Cube  so  that  American  tax- 
payer funds  do  not  contribute  to  the  ex- 
port of  Communist  subversion  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  make 
this  suggestion  after  observing  plans  by 
the  United  Nations  to  provide  Cuba  with 
over  $3  million  in  special  funds  for  the 
University  of  Havana  and  an  agrlcuJ- 
tural  research  station.  Please  keep  in 
mind  that  the  United  States  contributes 
40  percent  of  the  funds  used  by  that  UJ*. 
special  agency. 

It  means  that  $1.2  million  of  n.8. 
money  would  be  used  in  the  project. 
And  what  do  they  teach  at  Havana  "U"T 
More  subversion  of  the  hemisphere,  of 
course,  because  the  university  branch  to 
be  helped  is  headed  by  Russian  and 
Cuban  mllitarr  peraonnel. 
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Brazil  and  Paraguay  have  strongly  ob- 
jected to  helping  Castro  through  the 
UJJ.,  and  for  good  reason.  Brazil  and 
Paragiiay  are  both  principal  targets  of 
Communist  subversion  directed  from 
CXiba.  Just  last  month  the  Communist 
tricontinental  congress  on  subversion 
was  held  In  Cuba  and  was  formally  desig- 
nated as  the  headquarters  of  Communist 
subversion  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  If  we  contribute  funds  to  tills 
unwarranted  U.N.  project  we  will  be  un- 
derwriting that  subversion. 

A  similar  effort  to  provide  U.N.  funds 
for  Castro's  Cuba  was  scrapped  3  years 
ago  due  to  protests  from  many  of  us  In 
the  Congress.  Apparently  the  planners 
do  not  give  up  easily,  but  m{y  opposition 
to  such  a  scheme  remains  Just  as  strong. 

I  was  dismayed  by  the  published  re- 
ports of  the  official  U.S.  attitude  toward 
such  assistance  to  Cuba  as  stated  by  U.N. 
Ambassador  Roosevelt.  He  says  the 
United  States  will  register  an  objection 
on  principle,  but  will  not  withhold  our 
share  of  the  fund  or  demand  rejection 
of  the  proposal.  This  Is  bureaucratic 
doubletalk  of  the  worst  order.  It  is  In- 
conceivable that  any  government  can  be 
against  something  as  frightening  as  com- 
munism and  still  support  It. 

Mr.  Speaker  it  is  hoped  that  public  and 
congressional  indignation  will  defeat  this 
latest  proposal  as  It  did  3  years  ago. 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thefla  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  offer- 
ing congratulations  to  the  freedom -lov- 
ing people  of  Estonia  and  her  many  sons 
and  daughters  In  America  $s  they  ob- 
serve February  24  as  the  anniversary  of 
Estonia's  declaration  of  independence. 
It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  encourage- 
ment and  good  wishes  expressed  by 
many  today  will  serve  to  further  Inspire 
the  Estonian  people  to  resist  communism. 

The  i&ci  that  modem  Estonia  has  been 
under  the  heel  of  the  U.S.SB.  continu- 
»lly  since  1944  and  has  not  succumbed  to 
Soviet  pressures  to  accept  communism  Is 
a  truly  remarkable  accomplishment. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
one  particular  argument  to  which  the 
Communists  like  to  refer,  namely,  the  al- 
legation that  since  membership  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Estonia's  industrial  expan- 
sion has  increased.  What  is  not  said  and 
what  we  should  remember  is  that  before 
the  U.S.S.R.  captured  Estonia  in  1944  the 
country  had  substantial  Industries  of  Its 
own. 

The  Soviets  applied  enormous  pres- 
wres  suid  exercised  almost  inhuman 
wielty  against  the  people  to  Increase  In- 
oMtrlal  output.  Furthermore,  this  was 
«>ne  at  the  expense  of  providing  con- 
wmer  goods  and  a  program  for  Increas- 
m«  the  living  standards  of  the  Estonian 


people,  areas  In  which  the  Soviets 
exercised  almost  total  disinterest.  It  is 
estimated  by  competent  authorities  that 
the  Estonian  people  are  materially  In 
worse  condition  today  than  they  were 
25  years  ago. 

It  Is  conditions  like  these  to  which  the 
free  world  must  address  Itself  In  shed- 
ding light  on  actual  conditions  of  the 
millions  of  people  held  captive  by 
"USSR.  Our  continued  observance  of 
the  historic  declaration  of  IndQ)endence 
on  February  24.  1918,  is  an  Indication  to 
all  the  world  that  Estonia's  plight  is  of 
concern  to  us  and  that  we  are  committed 
to  her  liberty. 


YOUNG  AMERICANS  FOR  FREEDOM 
SUPPORTS  A  STRONO  VIETNAM 
POLICY 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom — YAF — has  been  recognized  as 
the  leading  student  organization  in  the 
Nation  supporting  a  strong  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  South  Vietnam.  Practically 
since  its  founding  in  1960,  YAF  has  been 
regarded  as  a  highly  effective  conserva- 
tive youth  organization,  and  YAP'S 
position  on  the  Vietnam  question  has 
given  it  greater  recognition. 

It  goes  without  undue  comment  that 
I  am  highly  interested  In  the  student  de- 
velopments regarding  Vietnam  through- 
out the  Nation,  but  the  activities  of  col- 
lege students  both  for  and  against  the 
UJ3.  position  In  Vietnam  on  the  college 
campuses  of  the  Southern  States  are  of 
particular  interest  to  me. 

It  has  been  encouraging  to  learn  of 
student  organizations,  hke  YAF,  who 
are  supporting  a  strong  U.S,  foreign  pol- 
icy. During  the  past  year  the  student 
protest  demonstrations  from  the  left 
have  grown  in  proportion,  size,  number, 
and  volume.  It  is  gratifying  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  hear  of  responsible 
student  organizations  like  YAP.  the 
Young  Republicans,  and  even  the  Young 
Democrats  in  some  instances,  who  are 
not  only  offsetting  the  leftwing  student 
protests  by  having  rallies  supp>ortlng  a 
strong  Vietnam  policy  but  who  are  also 
launching  many  constructive  programs. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  position  of  YAP  on 
foreign  policy  questions  is  derived  from 
the  Sharon  statement  which  was 
adopted  In  conference  at  Sharon,  Conn., 
September  9-11,  1960,  at  the  founding  of 
the  organization.  In  the  Sharon  state- 
ment are  found  the  guidelines  for  deter- 
mination of  YAF's  position  on  foreign 
policy  questions: 

In  this  time  of  moral  and  political  crisis, 
it  U  the  responsibility  of  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica to  affirm  certain  eternal  truths. 
We  as  young  conservatives,  believe: 
That  we  win  be  free  only  so  long  as  the 
national  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  is 
seciure;   that  history  shows  periods  of  free- 


dom rare,  and  can  exist  only  when  free  citi- 
zens concertedly  defend  their  rlghu  against 
all  enemies; 

That  the  forces  of  International  eosunun- 
Ism  are.  at  present,  tbe  greatest  single  threat 
to  these  liberties; 

That  the  United  States  should  stress  vic- 
tory over,  rather  than  coexistence  with,  this 
menace;  and 

That  American  foreign  policy  most  be 
judged  by  this  criterion:  does  It  serve  the 
Just  Interests  of  the  United  Statas? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  National  Advisory  Board 
of  YAF  along  with  many  distinguished 
Members  of  the  two  Houses.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowKR],  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
"^Mr.  Buchanan],  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernetht],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock],  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broy- 
hill,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Colmer],  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Cramer],  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  E>orn].  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Glenn  An- 
drews], the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jonas],  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Callaway],  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams],  serve  with  me  on  this  Advi- 
sory Board.  In  addition  to  theise  Mem- 
bers from  the  Southern  States,  there  are 
30  more  Members  from  the  two  Houses 
who  also  serve  on  that  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  I  had  the  dis- 
tinct pleasure  of  speaking  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  honoring  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  the  other  House,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  Strom  Thurmond. 
This  testimonial  dinner  was  held  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  a  city  of  fond  memorlefl 
to  the  Senator. 

At  this  testimonial  dlimer.  the  Senator 
made  some  pertinent  comments  regard- 
ing the  Vietnam  question.  In  part  the 
Senator  stated: 

On  the  international  scene,  you  are  faced 
with  dangers  to  freedom  from  a  succession 
of  little  wars  and  the  even  more  dangerous 
diplomatic  remedies  to  terminate  them,  as  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  events  this  year  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and,  I  fear,  may  be  soon 
again  demonstrated  In  Vietnam.  The  mili- 
tary action  of  the  Communists  in  Vietnam  Is 
at  this  point  of  less  peril  to  freedcwn  than  la 
the  potential  for  concessions  to  the  Commu- 
nist aggressors  which  may  be  granted  In  the 
terms  of  a  political  termination  of  the  mili- 
tary hostilities. 

The  Senator  went  on  to  comment: 
The  greatest  threat  is  an  Idea,  or,  more 

precisely,  a  mental  attitude  or  orientation. 

even  a  way  of  thinking,  which  is  Induced  by 

an  Idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senatdr  concluded 
his  moving  address  by  a  challenge  to  the 
young  people  of  America  which  bears  di- 
rectly on  the  Vietnam  issue: 

In  your  own  time,  however,  you  are  faced 
with  a  prevalence  of  moral  and  political 
relativism,  which  Is  more  extensive,  more 
pervasive  and  more  dangerous  than  ever 
before.  It  is  your  greatest  obstacle  In  your 
struggle  for  freedom.  Tou  are  the  best  hope 
for  freedom.    Tou  can  fulflU  your  promise  U 
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you  will  but  reslat  moral  and  political  rela- 
tivism by  oontinulng  your  dlBclpUned  ad- 
herence to  an  absolute  code  of  spiritual  and 
phlloeophical  values.  You  must  continue  to 
refuse  to  compromise  with  expediency.  Tou 
must  maintain  the  coiirage  to  defy  the  con- 
sensus. Tou  miist  continue  to  chooM  the 
harder  right  Inatead  of  the  easier  wrong. 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  as 
many  other  organizations  throughout 
the  South,  have  answered  this  call. 

At  the  national  convention  of  the  or- 
ganization, commemorating  its  fifth  an- 
niversary, here  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
early  last  fall,  the  YAF  delegates  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  commitment  of  sufficient  number  of 
ground  troops  to  combat  the  guerillas 
now  active  In  South  Vietnam.  YAF  ap- 
plauded the  commitment  of  United 
States  might  and  prestige  on  behalf  of 
South  Vietnam  and  supported  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  war  must  be  won  on  the 
ground  as  military  success  is  a  precon- 
dition for  the  political  and  social  devel- 
opments which  wlU  ultimately  decrease 
the  ability  of  the  Communists  to  lure 
peasants  Into  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Vletcong. 

South  Vixtnaic 
Whereas  we  share  the  administration's 
view  that  what  the  Communists  chose  to  call 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  constitute 
nothing  more  than  a  new  form  of  aggression 
which  must  be  resisted  as  a  threat  to  the 
establishment  of  true  peace:  and 

Whereas  the  current  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  takes  its  primary  inspiration 
and  direction  from  the  north  and  has  as  its 
ulUmate  object  the  conquest  of  all  of  south- 
east Asia,  a  fact  recognized  by  thoee  coun- 
tries in  the  area  who  have  sent  signlHcant 
amounts  of  combat  personnel  to  share  in  the 
burden  of  defeating  the  Communists;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  thU  NaUon  is  re- 
quired by  considerations  of  national  Interest 
and  by  moral  considerations  of  the  highest 
order  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  other  countries  of  south- 
east Asia  in  their  defense  against  aggression; 
and 

Whereas  while  South  Vietnam  falls  to 
measure  up  to  the  full  standards  of  freedom 
to  which  we  In  this  country  have  become 
accustomed,  the  present  form  of  government 
nevertheless  affords  a  greater  opportunity  for 
the  ultimate  development  of  truly  liberal  in- 
stltuUons  than  would  a  Communist  regime: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Toung  Americans  for 
Freedom  applauds  the  commitment  of  U.S. 
might  and  prestige  on  behalf  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  supports  the  recognition  that  this 
war  must  be  won  on  the  ground  In  South 
Vietnam  as  military  success  is  a  precondition 
for  the  political  and  social  developments 
which  will  ultimately  decrease  the  ability  of 
Communist  recruiters  to  lure  local  peasants 
into  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Vletcong- 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  administration 
demonstrate  its  Intent  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion proves  tactically  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  will  not 
be  unduly  delayed,  including  such  measures 
•«  (a)  the  commitment  *of  sufflclent  nxim- 
bers  of  ground  troupe  to  combat  the  guer- 
rillas now  active  In  South  Vietnam,  (b)  ef- 
fective air  action  against  Sovlet-buUt  missile 
•Ites  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  (c)  the 
beginning,  by  calculated  aerial  and  naval 
bombardment,  of  the  destruction  of  the  In- 
dustrial capacity  of  North  Vietnam,  (d)  by 
InsUtuUng  a  naval  and  air  blockade  of  North 
Vietnam,  all  of  these  steps  to  be  taken  to 


induce  North  Vietnam  to  cease  in  its  support 
of  the  troops  in  the  south,  and  (e)  the  clear 
communication  to  Communist  China  that 
any  overt  intervention  by  that  country  will 
result  in  retaliation  by  the  United  States  and 
by  our  allies  such  as  Nationalist  China. 

YAP'S  activities  in  the  Southern  States 
have  followed  a  well-designed  pattern  of 
constructive  action.  In  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia! 
YAF  chapters  have  engaged  in  construc- 
tive activities  supporting  the  war  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  news  article  in  the 
Wednesday,  October  27,  1965,  edlUon 
of  the  Durham,  N.C.,  Sun,  entitled, 
"Leader  in  YAP  Hits  Protesters,"  illus- 
trates the  attitude  of  YAF  toward  the 
leftwlng  protest  demonstrations.  The 
article  follows: 

Leadek  In  YAF  Hrrs  Protesteu 

Washington. — A  leader  of  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  (YAF)  blasted  the 
student  antl-Vletnam  protests  here  In  the 
Nation's  capital  today  as  a  deUberate  at- 
tempt to  defeat  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Asia 
and  the  world. 

In  making  the  denouncement,  Randal  O. 
Teague,  a  member  of  YAF's  board  of  directors 
and  the  leader  of  its  southern  program,  said, 
"Students  who  are  burning  their  draft  cards 
and  organizing  programs  to  avoid  the  draft 
and  to  thwart  the  American  effort  against 
conununlsm  in  Asia  are  In  a  minority  on 
the  college  campus.  What  they  are  doing  is 
wrong— legally  and  morally.  Thoee  who  are 
In  violation  of  Federal  laws  shoud  be  pros- 
ecuted and  severely  punished  by  the  courts." 

Teague.  a  student  himself,  went  on  to 
say,  "These  students  are  not  conscientious 
objectors.  Their  actions  show  shades  of 
absolute  anarchy.  As  many  national  leaders 
have  pointed  out.  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  many  of  these  protests  have  been  led 
by  the  extremists  of  the  radical  left  who 
often  associate  themselves  with  Communist- 
leaning  groups.  Responsible  students  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  are  deliberately 
flaunting  the  law  by  burning  their  draft 
cards,  by  blocking  troop  and  supply  convoys 
and  worst  of  all,  by  demoralizing  thoee  val- 
iant fighting  men  in  Vietnam  today  who  are 
risking  their  lives  to  insure  the  sectirlty  of 
freemen." 

The  YAF  leader  concluded  by  saying. 
"When  our  Nation  Issues  a  call  to  arms  it 
is  our  duty  to  respond  to  it.  whether  we  per- 
sonally like  it  or  not.  Every  American,  from 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  deserves  to  sup- 
port his  Govenunent  In  time  of  national 
emergency,  and  surely  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  one  of  the  gravest  situations  confronting 
the  world  today." 

At  its  recent  national  convention  In  Wash- 
ington, YAF  passed  a  strong  resolution  vman- 
imously  calling  for  the  commitment  of  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  ground  troops  to  combat 
the  guerrUlas  now  active  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  resolution  also  called  for  effective  air 
action  against  Soviet-buUt  missile  sites 
around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  the  beginning 
by  calculated  aerial  and  naval  bombardment 
of  the  destruction  of  the  industrial  capacity 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  by  the  institution  of 
naval  and  air  blockade  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  resolution  concluded  with  the  call  to 
issue  a  clear  communication  to  Communist 
China  that  any  overt  intervention  by  that 
country  will  result  in  retaliation  by  the 
United  States  and  by  our  allies. 

In  a  telegram  dated  November  1,  1965, 
the  Southern  region  of  YAF  called  upon 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  prosecute  violators  of  Federal 


draft  statutes.   The  text  of  the  telegram 
follows: 

Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzxnbach, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Southern  region  of  Young  Americana 
for  Freedom  representing  thousands  of  re- 
sponsible college  students  strongly  supports 
Justice  Department  efforts  to  prosecute  vio- 
lators of  Federal  draft  statutes.  These  viola- 
tors must  be  prosecuted  if  respect  for  law  and 
order  U  to  prevail.  We  lu-ge  fiUl  execution 
of  Public  Law  89-152  against  all  draft  card 
burners.  We  commend  efforts  to  prosecute 
those  deliberately  disrupting  the  American 
war  effort.  While  we  support  the  right  to 
peaceful  protests,  we  cannot  condone  rlotou* 
demonstrations.  In  our  opinion  many  of  the 
recent  protests  border  on  sedition  and  trea- 
son. We  support  a  strong  administration 
policy  on  winning  the  war  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad. 

Randal  C.  Teacux, 

Regional  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  appropriate  release 
to  the  newspapers,  radio,  and  television 
media  was  issued  subsequent  to  this  tele- 
gram to  make  clear  to  the  public  the  po- 
sition of  YAF  on  the  draft-card  burners. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
lease may  appear  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Stddbnt  Lkadxh  Asks  Katzxnbach  To  Psose- 

cxnx  DftAiT  Violators — Novkmbkr  1,  1968 

Washington. — A  southern  student  leader 
today  supported  the  Justice  Department  In 
arresting  and  prosecuting  violators  of  Fed- 
eral draft  laws. 

Randal  C.  Teague,  a  national  board  of  di- 
rectors member  of  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  (YAF)  and  its  southern  spokes- 
man, advised  Attorney  General  NlchoUs 
Katzenbach  in  a  telegram  today  that  "the 
southern  region  of  YAF,  representing  thou- 
sands of  responsible  college  students,  strongly 
supports  Justice  Department  efforts  to  pros- 
ecute violators  of  Federal  draft  statutes." 

Teague  went  on  to  say,  "These  violator! 
must  be  prosecuted  if  respect  for  law  and 
order  Is  to  prevail.  We  urge  full  execution  of 
Public  Law  89-152  against  all  draft-card  vio- 
lators." Public  Law  89-152  is  the  law  carry- 
ing a  fine  of  $10,000  or  5  years'  imprisonment, 
or  both,  for  any  person  who  knowingly  de- 
stroys or  mutilates  his  draft  card.  The  law 
was  enacted  to  carry  a  severe  penalty  against 
the  draft-card  burners  at  recent  student 
demonstrations  against  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

The  telegram  concluded.  "We  commend 
efforts  to  prosecute  thoee  deliberately  dis- 
rupting the  American  war  effort.  While  we 
support  the  right  to  peaceful  protests,  we 
cannot  condone  riotous  demonstrations.  In 
our  opinion,  many  of  the  recent  protests 
border  on  sedition  and  treason.  We  support 
a  strong  administration  policy  on  winning 
the  war  at  home  as  well  as  abroad." 

YAF  Is  regarded  as  the  leading  student 
group  supporting  a  strong  policy  In  Vietnam. 
Its  national  chairman,  Tom  Huston,  of  In- 
diana, appeared  on  ABC's  "Issues  and  An- 
swers" this  past  Sunday  to  present  the  opin- 
ion of  students  supporting  a  strong  UJS. 
policy  in  Asia. 

YAF  has  a  southemwide  program  of  do- 
nating blood  to  American  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam, aiding  refugees  and  orphans  fleetnf 
from  war-torn  North  Vietnam,  sending  mall 
to  our  American  soldiers,  praising  them,  to 
let  them  know  the  majority  of  American  ttt- 
dents  are  behind  them,  a  petition  campaign 
in  support  of  a  strong  administration  pd^ey, 
and  the  presentation  of  debates  and  qweelM 
on  Vietnam  on  various  campuses. 
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During  my  recent  tour  c(f  South  Viet- 
nam and  southeast  Asia,  onia  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  war  which  struck  me  most 
clearly  was  the  lack  of  sufficient  material 
support  from  our  allies  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  and  from  our 
allies  throughout  the  free  world.  While 
the  Republic  of  South  Kprea  and  the 
Australian  Government  have  sent  troops 
to  South  Vietnam,  the  remainder  of  the 
free  nations  of  Asia  or  the  free  world 
have  contributed  little  tO;  winning  this 
war  against  aggression.  UMortunately, 
Allied  support  is  far  from  being  at  the 
level  required  to  sustain  the  effort. 

YAF  realized  this  shortcoming  in  our 
foreign  policy  efforts,  and  in  an  attempt 
to  inform  the  American  people,  on  and 
off  the  college  campus,  of  this  inadequacy, 
the  southern  offices  issued  $.  call  tor  more 
Allied  support  in  Vietnam,  This  release 
follows: 

Student  Group  Calls  fob  Aiffsxa  Suppokt  in 
VnrrNAM — Noveubes  ft.  1965 
Washington. — The  southern  spokesman 
of  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  (YAF) 
called  for  greater  military  and  economic  sup- 
port In  Vietnam  from  our  allUs  today.  Ran- 
dal C.  Teague.  a  student  at  the  American 
University  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  called  for 
expanded  assistance  to  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam from  our  allies  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  and  fnom  throughout 
the  free  world. 

In  making  the  pronounf«ment.  Teague 
Bald.  "Since  1961.  the  UrUted  ^ates  has  home 
the  burden  alone  of  defending  South  Vietnam 
and  its  people.  Not  only  the  security  of  all 
Asia  but  ultimately  the  security  of  all  naUons 
will  depend  on  the  outcome  of  this  war.  It 
Is  time  that  our  allies  help  the  United  States 
win  the  war.  Mere  moral :  support  Is  not 
enovigh."  ' 

Teague  went  on  to  say.  "V^t  not  only  need 
mere  fighting  men  and  maiarlals,  but  win- 
ning the  war  In  Vietnam  wlU  require  greater 
commitments  of  medical  corpsmen  to  doctor 
the  civilians,  schoolteachers  to  educate  the 
children,  engineers  and  construction  teams 
to  build  roads  and  hospitals,  and  agricultural 
experts  to  Increase  food  production.  We  must 
win  the  war  with  the  people,  and  our  allies 
are  surely  in  a  position  to  supply  the  tech- 
nicians required  to  help  the  people." 

He  concluded  by  saying,  ''president  John- 
son and  the  administration  Should  not  only 
encourage  our  allies  to  help  us  secure  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  because  of  Com- 
munist China's  continual  thireat  to  Asia,  but 
they  should  also  encourage  CUr  allies  to  stop 
trading  and  shipping  with  Communist  China 
and  North  Vietnam.  Our  American  soldiers 
are  being  shot  at  and  kille4  by  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  whose  nation  Is  being  eco- 
nomically aided  by  our  aUlea.  It  Just  doesn't 
make  sense." 

With  the  exception  of  trobp  commitments 
from  South  Korea  and  Ausiralla,  very  little 
assistance  has  come  from  our  allies. 

YAF  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  stu- 
dent organizations  backing  a  strong  policy 
in  Vietnam.  The  student  groop  has  launched 
programs  on  college  campuaes  in  the  South- 
em  States  to  donate  blood  to  American  fight- 
ing men,  to  collect  food  and  clothing  for  refu- 
gees fleeing  war-torn  North  Vietnam,  to  have 
fraternities  and  sororities  adopt  Vietnamese 
orphans,  and  to  offset  the,  student  protest 
demonstrations.  i , 

One  of  the  problems  In  the  college 
movement  in  this  Nation  in  support  of  a 
strong  administration  policy  has  been 
proper  coordination  of  aativlties.  When 
blood   donation   drives,    petition   cam- 


paigns, debates,  speeches,  and  many 
other  actions  are  going  on  simultaneously 
across  the  Nation  and  throughout  the 
South,  it  is  difficult  to  get  across  to  the 
American  people  that  these  actions  are 
more  significant  and  more  representa- 
tive of  true  student  opinion  than  the  one- 
shot  protest  demonstrations  led  by  the 
radical  left. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  needed  coordi- 
nation throughout  the  Southern  States, 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  Inc.,  is 
sponsoring  the  Southern  Student  Victory 
in  Vietnam  Committee— SSWC— which 
Is  calling  upon  the  support  of  all  campus 
organizations  supporting  a  strong  policy. 
They  have  called  upon  support  from  the 
College  Young  Republican  clubs,  the 
Young  Democratic  clubs,  YAF  chapters, 
and  any  other  Independent  or  affiliated 
group. 

The  purposes  of  SSWC  were  outlined 
in  a  release  of  November  23,  1965,  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
for  its  Inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Southern  Student  Victort  in  Vietnam 
Committee  Formed — November  23,  1965 
Washington. — The  formation  of  the 
Southern  Student  Victory  in  Vietnam  Com- 
mittee— SSWC — to  support  a  strong  U.S. 
foreign  policy  In  South  Vietnam  by  the  dem- 
onstration of  student  support  was  an- 
nounced here  In  the  Nation's  Capital  today. 
The  new  committee  will  operate  on  over  a 
hundred  college  campuses  in  eight  States  of 
the  South. 

The  committee's  formation  was  announced 
by  Randal  C.  Teague,  the  southern  spokes- 
man for  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
Inc.  (YAP),  a  conservative  youth  group,  and 
Alfred  Regnery,  the  national  director  of  the 
recently  held  symposium  for  freedom  in 
Vietnam  and  YAF's  national  college  director. 
In  Euanouncing  the  formation  of  SSWC, 
Teague,  who  Is  its  southemwide  field  direc- 
tor, said,  "We  seek  the  earnest  support  and 
cooperation  of  all  college  students  and  orga- 
nizations who  are  supporting  a  firm  policy 
In  southeast  Asia.  We  will  serve  as  the  prin- 
cipal vehicle  thf(4gh  which  all  student  ac- 
tivities m  support,  pf  the  U.S.  policy  In  South 
Vietnam  can  be  channeled.  We  call  lor  the 
support  and  cooperation  from  the  college 
Young  Republican  clubs,  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic clubs,  the  YAF  chapters,  and  any  other 
student  organization,  at&llated  or  independ- 
ent, which  seeks  victory  In  Vietnam." 

Teague,  a  student  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity In  Washington,  D.C,  went  on  to  say, 
"Much  student  activity  has  already  been 
going  on  In  the  South,  but  during  the  next 
year  this  activity  will  greatly  increase.  It 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  essential,  that 
these  activities  be  properly  coordinated. 
SSWC  Is  such  a  coordinating  unit." 

SSWC  will  undertake  programs  on  college 
campuses  to  sponsor  debaters  and  speakers 
on  over  50  college  campuses;  to  sponsor 
blood  donation  drives  to  give  blood  for 
American  fighting  men  In  South  Vietnam; 
to  form  local  Victory  In  Vietnam  Commit- 
tees on  107  campvises  which  serve  as  target 
sights;  to  send  food  and  clothing  to  refugees 
and  orphans  fleeing  North  Vietnam;  to  have 
college  fraternities  and  sororities  adopt 
orphan  children  in  Vietnam;  to  circulate 
petitions  calling  for  a  strong  foreign  policy 
position  In  southeast  Asia;  and  several  other 
constructive  programs. 

SSWC  and  its  cooperating  groups  will 
pcurtlcipate  closely  with  the  International 
Youth  Crusade  for  Freedom  In  Vietnam  with 
debate-In 's  on  December  7  and  student  rallies 


supporting  the  war  effort  on  January  7  and 
8  of  next  yecu*.  YAF  leaders  are  challeng- 
ing members  of  leftwlng  student  protest 
groups  which  have  been  instrumental  In 
the  burning  of  draft  cards  to  debates  on 
December  7.  the  anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor 
attack.  Major  rallies  have  l>een  planned  for 
JanuMy  throughout  the  world. 

In  addition  to  Teague  and  Regnery,  the 
steering  committee  of  SSWC  will  be  com- 
posed of  the  fleld  directors  for  each  State 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  new  commit- 
tee. The  steering  committee's  membership 
was  announced  as  Judy  Whorton,  a  student 
at  Samford  University  In  Birmingham; 
Timothy  C.  Ohr,  a  student  at  8t.  Petersburg, 
Pla.,  Junior  College;  Guy  W.  Mayes.  Jr.,  a 
student  at  Emory  University  In  Atlanta; 
James  E.  Green,  a  student  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity In  Durham,  N.C.;  Charles  C.  Hooks,  Jr., 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  NcMiih 
Carolina  now  residing  in  Oaffney,  B.C.; 
Michael  Everhart,  a  student  at  Southwestern 
at  Memphis;  and  Thomas  B.  Wright,  Jr.,  a 
student  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

An  indication  of  the  substantial  public 
support  which  the  SSWC  received  is  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Clear- 
water, Fla.,  Sun  of  Monday,  December  6, 
1965.   This  editorial  follows: 

Protesting  the  PROTSsmis 

With  the  activities  of  the  right-leaning 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  most  middle- 
of-the-roaders  cannot  always  see  eye  to  eye, 
but  with  the  latest  YAF  project  few  can  take 
exception — their  creation  of  the  Southern 
Student  Victory  In  Vietnam  Committee. 

The  newest  YAF  project  thus  becomes  part 
of  a  growing  national  protest  against  the 
draft  dodgers,  draft  card  burners,  and  peace 
demonstrators. 

As  announced  by  Randall  C.  Teague,  a 
former  Pinellas  County  resident  and  now  a 
student  at  the  American  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  the  Southern  Student  Victory 
in  Vietnam  Ccanmlttee  has  been  organized  to 
support  a  strong  U.8.  foreign  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, and  will  operate  on  a  hundred  college 
campuses  In  this  country. 

Teague  details  the  sJma  of  the  new  youth 
movement: 

"We  seek  the  earnest  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  college  students  and  organizations 
who  are  supporting  a  firm  policy  in  south- 
east Asia.  We  wlU  serve  as  the  principal 
vehicle  through  which  all  student  activities 
in  support  of  the  VS.  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam can  be  channeled.  We  call  for  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  from  the  college  Young 
Republican  Clubs,  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs,  the  YAF  chapters,  and  any  other 
student  organization,  affllllated  or  independ- 
ent, which  seeks  victory  in  Vietnam." 

Some  of  the  projects  of  the  SSWC,  re- 
ports Teague,  will  be  to  undertake  programs 
on  college  campuses,  sponsoring  debates  and 
speakers;  to  sponsor  blood  donation  drives 
to  give  blood  for  American  fighting  men  In 
South  Vietnam;  to  form  local  Victory  in 
Vietnam  Committees  on  107  campuses;  to 
send  food  and  clothing  to  refxigees  and  or- 
phans fieelng  North  Vietnam:  to  have  college 
fraternities  and  sororities  "adopt"  orphan 
children  in  Vietnam;  to  circulate  petitions 
calling  for  a  strong  policy  position  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Tomorrow,  the  24th  anniversary  of  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  will  find 
the  new  group  participating  with  the  Inter- 
national Youth  Crusade  for  Freedom  for 
Vietnam  with  debates  with  leftwlng  student 
protest  groups  which  have  been  instru- 
mental in  the  burning  of  draft  cards. 

We  welcome  YAF  to  the  fast-growing  ranks 
of  young  people   and   Americana   generally 
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who  are  getting  plenty  fed  up  with  thU  left- 
wing  lunatic  fringe,  and  who  we  letting  our 
servicemen  In  Vietnam  know  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  we  are  behind  tbem  all  tbe  way. 

liir.  Spealcer.  the  Southern  Student 
Victory  in  Vietnam  Committee  ha«  been 
successful.  Civic  support  of  the  campus 
program,  as  indicated  in  the  Clearwater 
Sim  article,  has  come  from  every  area 
of  the  South. 

At  a  regional  conference  of  YAP's 
State  oflScers  for  the  Southern  region, 
held  in  Atlanta  on  February  12,  new 
Vietnam-related  programs  were  formu- 
lated to  spearhead  an  even  larger  pro- 
gram to  support  a  strong  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

YAP  has  been  cautious  in  handling  the 
Vietnamese  situation.  They  are  sup- 
porting a  strong  policy — not  Just  an  ad- 
ministration policy.  They  are  prepared 
to  deviate  from  the  policy  of  any  admin- 
istration when  that  policy  does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  necessary  action  required 
to  sustain  the  war  against  Communist 
aggression.  YAP  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  I  am  sure,  committed  to  an 
administration  policy  only  so  long  as  that 
policy  is  consistent  with  that  criterion 
set  forth  in  the  Sharon  statement  for 
determining  American  foreign  policy: 
does  it  serve  the  Just  Interests  of  the 
United  States? 
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HORTON  URGES  REDEDICATION  TO 
LIBERATION  OP  ESTONIA 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
servance by  our  fellow  Americans  of 
Estonia's  48th  anniversary  of  its  dec- 
laration of  Independence  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  Estonian  people.  The  hope 
is  ever  present  that  through  commem- 
orating this  event  of  Estonian  history, 
those  Estonians  now  held  captive  and  in 
virtual  slavery  by  the  Russian  Com- 
munists will  continue  to  be  inspired  to 
resist  Russian  efforts  to  make  them  re- 
ject their  historic  cultural  heritage. 

In  man's  quest  for  liberty,  few  strug- 
gles surpass  those  of  Estonian  patriots. 
Prom  Russian  occupation  between  1721- 
1918  Estonia  not  only  succeeded  In  sur- 
mounting Russiflcatlon  programs,  but 
Estonian  culture  actually  thrived.  Dur- 
ing that  period  even  though  under 
Russia's  heavy  oppressive  control, 
Estonia's  music,  poetry,  plays,  and  books 
flourished.  A  remarkable  tribute  to  a 
tenacious  people.  In  addition,  this  period 
also  nurtuied  Estonian  nationalism 
which  showed  Itself  In  the  Estonian  re- 
bellion of  1905.  Though  Russian  soldiers 
ruthlessly  crushed  the  revolt,  the  spark 
of  nationalism  still  burned  and  emerged 
•gain  in  1917-18. 

Under  Russia's  provisional  govern- 
ment of  1917,  autonomy  was  granted  to 
Estonia.  She  was  given  the  right  to 
elect  a  parliament  and  administer  her 


own  laws.  German  successes  In  pushing 
Russian  troops  out  of  much  of  the  Baltic 
area  encouraged  the  Estonian  Govern- 
ment to  proclaim  Estonia  an  independ- 
ent state.  That  declaration  was  issued 
on  February  24,  1918,  and  for  the  next 
2  years  the  fledgling  nation  was  forced 
to  fight  both  Germans  and  Russians  in 
order  to  preserve  its  independence.  Fi- 
nally on  February  2,  1920,  the  Commu- 
nists signed  a  treaty  in  which  all 
previous  claims  over  Estonian  territory 
were  renounced. 

The  next  20  years  were  busily  spent  on 
improving  the  domestic  situation,  but 
the  Estonian  people  kept  a  constant 
vigil  on  Russian  Intentions.  That  policy 
was  well  founded  as  the  infamous  Mu- 
tual Assistance  Treaty  of  1939  indi- 
cated. The  treaty  enabled  Russian 
forces  to  legally  occupy  Estonian  terri- 
tory. Not  content  with  the  treaty  pro- 
visions, Russia  presented  Estonia  with 
an  ultimatum  on  June  18,  1940,  which 
amounted  to  complete  capitulation. 
Through  Russian  manipulation  and  in- 
timidation a  new  Estonian  Government 
amenable  to  Moscow  took  over  on  June 
21.  1940.  In  July  this  government 
proclaimed  Estonia  a  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic. 

Prom  mid-1941  to  the  end  of  1944. 
nazlsm  replaced  Russian  terror,  murder, 
and  deportation.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  Estonians,  World  War  II's  end  re- 
sulted in  the  return  of  Russian  occupa- 
tion and  membership  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  tragedy  and  suffering  of  Estonia's 
people  under  Soviet  Russia  are  almost 
beyond  belief.  Their  ability  to  endure 
and  continue  their  own  culture  in  light 
of  Russian  occupation  and  impositions 
Is  a  truly  marvelous  feat.  But  how  long 
can  we  expect  that  resistance  to  contin- 
ue without  more  tangible  aid  from  the 
free  world?  In  an  attempt  to  help  al- 
leviate this  problem  I  have  sponsored 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  290  which 
would  have  the  President  instruct  our 
United  Nations  representative  to  initi- 
ate action  on  Russia's  forced  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States. 

I  know  and  feel  what  this  day  repre- 
sents to  men  and  women  of  Estonian 
origin  the  world  over.  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  a  large  number  of  these  peo- 
ple living  in  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  area. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  as  Estonians 
and  their  millions  of  supporters  in 
America  commemorate  Estonia's  48th 
anniversary  they  will  rededlcate  them- 
selves to  work  together  for  their  peo- 
ple's liberation  and  freedom. 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  WEATHER  PORE- 
CASTING  SERVICE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcou)  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOB  WnJBON.  Mr.  Speaker 
southern  California  has  been  besieged 
by  the  most  violent  storms  In  recent  his- 
tory  during  the  past  few  months  and 
costly  damage  to  private,  commercial, 
and  military  property  has  been  wide- 
spread. Continued  Interruptions  in  air 
and  land  operations  of  the  military  have 
resulted  from  sudden  storms  and  the 
same  Interferences  have  caused  consid- 
erable indisposition  to  commercial  and 
private  traffic  as  well. 

Agricultural  operators  have  suffered 
greatly  from  the  recent  unusual  weather 
conditions  and  all  of  these  Interests  may 
well  have  fared  better  if  sufficient  ad- 
vance storm  warnings  had  been  avail- 
able. Across  the  border  in  Mexico  the 
damage  from  these  storms  has  been  even 
more  devastating  and  the  loss  of  life 
far  greater.  The  region  south  and 
southwest  of  San  Diego  seems  to  be  the 
area  from  which  a  great  many  of  these 
violent  storms  approach.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  sparse  data  area  for 
meteorological  information,  and  this 
fact  has  recently  been  confirmed  again 
to  me  by  the  Administrator  of  our  En- 
vironmental Services  Administration. 
Some  information  is  obtained  on  an  ir- 
regular basis  through  our  cooperative 
program  of  taking  observations  by  mer- 
chant ships  and  aircraft  crews  of  Inter- 
national flights  who  report  in-flight 
weather  conditions  when  passing  through 
that  region.  We  also  receive  some  satel- 
lite surveillance  for  the  detection  of 
major  storms  and  weather  systems. 

Our  Weather  Bureau  has.  in  the  past, 
given  consideration  to  the  establishment 
of  a  weather  station  for  both  surface  and 
upper  air  observations  on  Guadalupe  Is- 
land. Mexico,  but  the  establishment  of 
such  a  weather  station  has  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished. The  exhorbitant  flnanclal 
loss  suffered  by  our  Government  and  our 
private  citizens  makes  It  imperative  that 
the  Congress  act  quickly  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  meteorological  observa- 
tion stations  on  Guadalupe  Island.  Mex- 
ico, for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
weather  forecasting  service  within  the 
United  States. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  Introducing 
legislation  aimed  at  accomplishing  this 
purpose  and  the  text  of  my  bill  reads 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  Improve  the  weather  forecasting  service 
of  the  United  States,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  esUbllah  a  meteorological  re- 
porting station  of  Guadalupe  Island.  Mexico. 
In  taking  such  action,  he  shall  cooperate 
with  the  State  Department  and  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtas. 
with  the  meteorological  service  of  Mexico, 
and  with  the  World  Met«orologlcal  Organi- 
sation. 


FOREIGN-FLAG  VESSEU3  ENGAGED 
IN  TRADE  WITH  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Asrbrook]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  |)olnt  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  thert  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gent^man  from 
Utah?  j  I 

There  was  no  objection.  1 1 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress  I,  along  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  from  both  politi- 
cal parties,  have  protested  against  the 
self-defeating  policy  of  doing  business 
with  foreign-flag  vessels  which  are  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  North  Vietnam.    It  is 
exasperating  enough  to  learn  that  free 
world  trade  with  North  Vietnam  has  in- 
creased about  138  percent  since   1955, 
when  the  United  States  first  began  ask- 
ing other   non-Communist   nations   to 
help  in  exerting  economic  pressure  on 
that  avowed  foe  of  the  free  world.    But 
It  has  been  downright  discouraging  to 
reflect  that  ships  which  profited  from 
trade  with  the  United  States  had  a  busl- 
ness-as-usual   policy    with   the    mortal 
enemy  of  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  de- 
clared that  it  will  deny  Government- 
financed  cargoes  to  foreign-flag  vessels 
which  called  at  North  Vietnam  ports  on 
or  after   January   25.    1966.    Although 
'  this  certainly  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  must  agree  with  the  presidents 
of   the    International    Longshoremen's 
Union,   the  National   Maritime   Union, 
and  the  Seafarers  International  Union 
that  the  administration's  directive  black- 
listing  ships    transporting    cargoes    to 
North  Vietnsun  is  too  weak  and  ineffec- 
tive. 

Following  are  details  of  the  regulations 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  February  12. 1966: 

The  Maritime  Administration  Is  making 
available  to  the  appropriate  X3B.  Government 
departments  the  following  list  of  such  ves- 
sels which  arrived  In  North  Vietnam  ports 
on  or  after  January  25,  1966,  based  on  In- 
formation received  through  February  10, 
1966. 


Flag  of  registry,  nam«  of  ship 


British: 

Shienfoon 

ShirUy  Christine. 

Wakasa  Bay 

Cyprtot:  Amon 

Greek:    Agenor 


OroM 
tonnage 

—  7, 127 
.-  6.724 
._  7.044 

—  7.229 
._  7.139 


Sec.  2.  Vessels  which  called  at  North  Viet- 
nam on  or  after  January  2$,  1966,  may  re- 
acquire eligibility  to  carry  U.S.  Govcmment- 
flnanced  cargoes  from  the  tJtilted  States  If 
the  persons  who  control  the  vessels  give 
satisfactory  certification  and  assurance: 

(a)  That  such  vessels  will  not.  thence- 
forth, be  employed  In  the  North  Vietnam 
trade  so  long  as  It  remains  the  policy  of  the 
U3.  Qovemment  to  dlscoiuage  such  trade; 
and 

(b)  That  no  other  vessels  under  their  con- 
trol will  thenceforth  be  employed  In  the 
North  Vietnam  trade,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (c),  and 

(c)  That  vessels  under  their  control  which 
are  covered  by  contractual  obligations,  in- 
cluding charters,  entered  Into  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 26,  1966,  requiring  theU  employment  In 
the  N(»-th  Vietnam  trade  shall  be  withdrawn 
trom  such  trade  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
consistent  with  such  contractual  obligations. 

Nicholas  Johnson, 
Maritime  Administrator. 


VOLUNTARY  WAGE  GUIDEPOSTS 
REFUSED  BY  APL-CIO  PRESIDENT 
GEORGE  MEANY  AND  HIS  COL- 
LEAGUES 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MORSil 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  the  House  must  view  with  con- 
siderable concern  the  refusal  of  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany  and  his 
colleagues  to  accept  the  voluntary  wage 
guldeposts  proposed  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  for  this  year. 

The  idea  of  guldeposts  was  first  put 
forward  In  the  1962  Economic  Report  of 
the  President.  At  that  time  President 
Kennedy  said: 

If  labor  leaders  In  our  major  Industries 
will  accept  the  productivity  benchmark  as 
a  guide  to  wage  objectives,  and  If  manage- 
ment In  these  Industries  vrtU  practice 
equivalent  restraint  In  their  price  decisions, 
the  year  ahead  will  be  a  brilliant  chapter  In 
the  record  of  the  responsible  exercise  of 
freedom. 

Implicit  hi  the  late  President's  remarks 
was  the  fear  that  without  this  restraint, 
inflation  could  nullify  whatever  economic 
progress  was  made.  Inflation  continues 
to  haunt  our  economy.  With  the  grow- 
ing number  of  people  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes in  their  later  years,  the  danger  of 
Inflationary  pressures  which  reduce  pur- 
chasing power  and  devalue  the  dollar  is 
particularly  acute.  Thus  the  "produc- 
tivity benchmark"  referred  to  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  must  continue  to  be  our 
standard  for  wage  decisions. 

Ideally,  we  would  prefer  that  Govern- 
ment remain  entirely  neutral  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  that  takes  place 
in  the  private  sector.  But  we  must  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  economic  pressure  at 
home  and  crises  around  the  world  de- 
mand the  careful  cooperation  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  Government. 

The  proposed  guldeposts  will  not 
guarantee  wage-price  stability  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  in  my  Judgment,  they 
represent  reasonable  standards  to  guide 
private  decisionmakers  in  making  re- 
WKjnsible  Judgments  in  the  public  In- 
terest. 

The  administration  should  not  use 
these  volimtary  standards  as  an  excuse 
for  questionable  attempts  at  enforce- 
ment. Such  recent  attempts  Indicate 
that  we  need  to  review  our  stockpiling 
policy.  They  do  not  warrant  abandon- 
ment of  the  guldeposts. 

Labor  should  not  set  itself  above  the 
national  interest  in  sustaining  economic 
growth  within  a  framework  of  restraint. 
The  times  demand  responsibility  from 
us  all. 


man  from  KanwM?  [Mr.  Skubitz]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extrauieous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER,    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    SKUBITZ.    Mr.    Speaker,    two 
major    specters    haunt    the    American 
people  today — fear  of  a  major  war  In 
Asia  and  the  threat  of  widespread  in- 
flation. 

The  sad  effects  of  inflation  are  espe- 
cially felt  by  our  senior  citizens,  most  of 
whom  live  on  fixed  incomes  either 
through  retirement  or  on  social  security. 
Although  the  social  security  check  is 
the  same  each  month,  the  cost  of  every- 
thing from  food  to  footwear  continues  to 
rise  at  an  alarming  p&ce.  From  1958 
until  the  most  recently  enacted  increase 
in  social  security  cash  benefits,  recipients 
suffered  a  7-percent  loss  in  buying  power. 
To  correct  this  unfortunate  and  un- 
necessary problem.  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  today  which  will  provide  automatic 
increases  in  social  security  benefits  as 
the  cost  of  living  rises.  This  bill  calls 
for  an  Increase  of  3  percent  In  the  bene- 
fits whenever  the  consumer  price  index 
reflects  a  similair  Jump  in  Uie  cost  of 
living. 

This  method  alone  among  the  many 
proposals  for  improved  benefits  can  be 
accomplished  without  any  further  in- 
crease in  social  security  taxes.  Accord- 
ing to  cost  studies  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
growth  of  the  economy  will  provide  the 
necessary  revenues  to  make  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  proposed  in  my  bill. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  a  Just  and  equi- 
table bill  that  should  be  passed.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  fulfill  to  our  elderly 
constituents,  for  we  have  created  this 
hydra-headed  monster  and  the  responsi- 
bility Is  ours.  After  all,  much  of  the 
cause  of  our  present  Inflation  can  be 
dlrectiy  attributed  to  the  wild  spending 
programs  In  which  our  Government  is 
presently  engaged. 

Inflation,  as  we  all  know,  means  every- 
thing costs  more. 

While  prices  are  splrallng  so  are  the 
taxes.  Sodal  security  taxes  were 
boosted  with  the  passage  of  medicare  ;-i 
excise  taxes  are  being  raised  back  to 
where  they  were  before  and  the  coUec-  . 
tlon  of  income  taxes  is  being  acceler- 
ated. Now  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers are  talking  about  Increasing  In- 
come taxes  even  more  so  that  the  poor 


A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentte- 


^payer  Is  left  wltti  less  to  pay  for    / 
commodities  which  cost  more. 

At  the  current  rate  of  climb,  one-half    ^ 
per  cent  a  month  according  to  the  De-    , 
partment    of    Commerce,    the    cost    of   ^ 
living  will  go  up  a  highly  hiflationary 
6  percent  this  year.    Prom  the  first  of  _ 
last  year  to  the  first  of  this  month  It 
rose  4.1  percent,  and  It  looks  like  It  will 
beat  both  the  Russians  and  us  to  the 
moon.    In  terms  we  all  understand  this 
means  on  the  average  an  individual  has 
to  lay  down  $1.04  on  the  counter  today 
for  what  he  paid  $1.00  for  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  and  by  the  end  of  this  year  it 
will  cost  a  doUar  and  a  dime  for  what 
you  could  get  with  a  dollar  last  year. 
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Individual  items  have  jumped  more  than 
others:  bacon  has  Jumped  61  percent  In 
the  last  10  years,  a  man's  wool  suit  has 
Increased  23  percent  In  price,  and  a  loaf 
of  bread  costs  17  percent  more. 

Until  a  more  responsible  attitude  to- 
ward government  spending  is  assumed 
and  inflation  is  stopped,  we  must  do 
whatever  we  can  to  protect  those  who  are 
hurt  the  most — the  ones  living  on  a  fixed 
income,  like  our  social  secxxrlty  folks.  I 
hope  Congress  acts  swiftly  and  favorably 
upon  my  proposal  to  raise  benefits  as  In- 
fiation  goes  up. 


Febrmry  2J^,  1966 


EXPORT  SURPLUS  OR  TRADE 
DEFICIT? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Berrs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  waano  objection. 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1960 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been 
announcing  an  export  surplus  year 
after  year,  ranging  from  $4.5  billion  to 
$6.9  billion.  Recently  the  1965  trade 
surplus  was  given  o^t  as  amoimtlng  to 
$5.2  billion.  Although  this  was  still  at 
a  high  level,  it  was  a  decline  of  $1.7  bU, 
lion  from  the  high-water  mark  of  $6^ 
billion  in  1964. 

These  high  surplus  figures  have  been 
used  both  as  a  measure  of  the  competi- 
tive force  of  our  industries  in  foreign 
trade  and  of  the  great  value  of  exports 
to  our  balance  of  payments  deficit.  The 
amounts  reported  each  year  have  been 
set  against  the  cost  of  foreign  aid,  tour- 
ist expenditures  abroad,  and  so  forth 
to  demonstrate  the  valuable  function  of 
exports  and  their  service  in  offsetting 
deficits  Incurred  from  other  sources. 

»*r.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  we  have  been 
deluding  ourselves  and  singing  high 
notes  of  optimism  when  there  was  little 
or  nothing  to  be  optimistic  about,  so  far 
as  our  trade  balance  and  our  competitive 
standing  in  the  world  are  concerned. 

For  one  thing,  our  official  export 
statistics  have  included  all  the  sales  and 
shipments  arising  from  AID  appropria- 
tions. In  other  words,  our  export  re- 
ports include  goods  that  we  ourselves 
have  paid  for  out  of  the  Treasury  By 
this  measure  it  would  be  easy  to  double 
our  export  surplus.  We  need  do  no 
more  than  Increase  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures sufficiently. 

Secondly,  we  have  been  reporting  our 
imports  at  what  they  cost  at  the  foreign 
point  of  shipment,   neglecting  to  add 
freight  and  insurance  costs  Incurred  In 
bringing    the    goods    to    this    country 
Thia  is  a  naive  practice  and  we  are  one 
of  the  few  countries  that  adhere  to  this 
method.    With  respect  to  Imports  com- 
ing from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  this 
understates  the  cost  by  some  25  percent 
On  imports  of  $21.3  billion,  which  was  the 
level  of  our  1965  purchases  abroad  on  the 
bMlB  of  foreign  value,  the  undervalu- 
aUon  would  be  serious.    The  true  figure 
would  be  closer  to  $25  billion 


If  we  wash  out  these  two  unjustifiable 
practices  from  our  trade  statistics,  our 
export  surplus  vanishes.  This  is  to  say, 
if  we  value  our  Imports  at  their  true  cost 
and  if  We  exclude  from  our  exports  the 
goods  that  we  sell,  not  competitively  but 
because  we  subsidize  them  or  give  them 
away,  we  actually  incurred  a  deficit  of 
some  $2  billion  in  1965  in  our  foreign 
trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  deluding  ourselves  in  this 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  much 
harm  can  come  from  such  an  odd  prac- 
tice. We  generally  pride  ourselves  on 
basing  policies  on  facts,  or  trying  to  do 
so.  Otherwise  our  Judgment  loses  its 
value. 

Why  do  we  then  persist  in  this  prac- 
tice of  self-deception?  I  can  think  of 
three  reasons  that  would  explain  the 
stubbornness.  One  is  that  a  large  trade 
surplus  would  be  a  great  credit  to  the 
trade  agreements  program.  It  would 
bear  out  the  predictions  made  on  behalf 
of  the  program  and  the  hopes  centered 
in  it.  It  would  Justify  the  undertaking 
by  the  fruits  it  had  borne. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  Is  the  reflection 
that  a  large  export  surplus  would  also 
put  a  pleasing  sheen  on  the  feverish  ef- 
forts and  motions  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  promote  exports.  With  no 
surplus  to  show  for  these  eCforts  it  might 
be  more  difficult  to  coax  more  money  out 
of  Congress. 

The  third  item  is  perhaps  the  most 
pernicious  of  the  three.  The  so-called 
export  surplus  is  used  as  evidence  that 
the  Industries  of  this  country  are  indeed 
competitive  in  world  markets.  More- 
over, the  high  surplus  shows  that  we 
could  absorb  further  drastic  tariff  cuts 
with  little  risk  of  damage  to  our  indus- 
tries. 

If  the  authentic  results  of  our  trade 
demonstrate  that  we  are  not  really  com- 
petitive abroad  except  In  two  or  three 
products,  our  trade  position  takes  on  a 
wholly  different  complexion.    The  fact  is 
that  so  far  as  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  are  concerned  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing a  shrinking  in  our  share  com- 
pared with  other  countries.    The  prin- 
cipal exception  is  machinery.    Our  ex- 
ports of  this  item  have  boomed  hand  in 
hand  with  the  rising  tide  of  investment 
of  our  industries  abroad.    This  may  be 
temporary  and  may  result  in  shrinking 
foreign  markets  for  goods  shipped  from 
this  country  in  the  future.    Exports  of 
farm  products  have  also  risen  to  record 
heights,  but  this  swelling  volume  Is  at- 
tributable   to   shipments    under    Public 
Law  480,  food  for  peace,  and  similar  pro- 
grams.   They  do  not  reflect  an  improve- 
ment  of   our   compeUtive   position   In 
agricultural  products. 

It  seems  imthlnkable  that  under  these 
circumstances  we  should  offer  to  the 
world  another  50-percent  tariff  reduc- 
tlon.  Recently.  Mr.  William  M.  Roth 
Deputy  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  in  a  speech  before  the  Unit- 
ed States -Japan  Trade  Cotmcll,  said 


mum  con«l«t«nt  with  conalderatlona  of  over 
rtdlng  national  security. 

Referring  to  the  so-called  Kennedv 
round  he  also  said : 

Thla  ambitious  effort,  the  greatest  in  the 
20-year  hUtory  of  GATT  trade  negotiation^ 
wiu  not  fall  because  of  any  lack  of  win  m 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  see  It 
through  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  is  to  push 
through  the  50-percent  reduction  In  any 
event.  If  the  facts  of  our  nonexistent 
trade  surplus  that  have  recently  come  to 
light  do  not  greatly  temper  the  deter- 
mination mentioned  by  Mr.  Roth,  we  can 
only  wonder  what  is  the  administration's 
real  attitude  toward  domestic  Industry 
Is  it  to  be  sacrificed  wllly-nllly  because 
Congress  passed  the  Trade  Act  over  3 
years  ago  under  the  false  impression 
that  we  were  riding  high  in  foreign  ex- 
port markets? 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  plunge 
blindly  ahead  with  further  drastic  tariff 
reductions  when  our  trade  statistics,  if 
properly  reported,  would  reveal  our  weak 
competitive  position  in  world  markets 
We  would  be  ill  advised,  I  am  con- 
vinced, to  proceed  imder  the  assumption 
that  present  high  levels  of  production 
and  employment  in  this  country  would 
Justify  opening  up  our  market  to  grow- 
ing volumes  of  Imports  when  it  is  clear 
that  so  far  as  really  competitive  trade  is 
concerned  we  are  running  a  deficit.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  this  deficit,  I 
think  it  should  be  cleared  up. 

I  am  Joining  others  who  have  Intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  calling  on  the 
Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments  to 
issue  summary  trade  reports  that  will 
show  our  true  competitive  standing  in 
the  world  rather  than  obscuring  the 
facts.  I  trust  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  hold  early  hearings  so 
that  all  doubts  can  be  resolved. 


FRED   BUSBEY,   THE   RUGGED 
INDIVIDUALIST 


Actually,  much  haa  been  accomplished  so 
far  In  Geneva.    Items  to  be  excepted  from 
the  across-the-board  50-percent  cut  In  In- 
dUBtrlftl  tariffs  were  tabled  \n  November  1964 
Our  exceptions  were  kept  at  tb»  iMrast  mlnl- 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Abends]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
great  shock  to  me  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  my  very  good  friend,  Fred  Busbey,  who 
served  in  this  body  with  distinction  in 
the  78th.  80th,  82d,  and  83d  Congresses. 
Inasmuch  as  he  was  elected  from  what 
is  generally  known  as  a  politically  mar- 
ginal district,  he  was  not  able  to  have 
continuity  of  service  and  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  his  full  worth.  Notwith- 
standing this,  in  each  Congress  that  he 
served  he  contributed  immeasumbly  to 
its  deliberations. 

We  frequently  use  the  descriptive  term 
"rugged  individualist"  without  our  al- 
ways being  quite  certain  what  it  means. 
But  I  think  that  anyone  who  was  privi- 
leged to  know  Fred  Busbey  would  under- 
stand exactly  what  is  meant  when  we  re- 
fer to  him  as  a  "rugged  individualist." 
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He  was  a  man  of  convictions,  with  cour- 
age of  his  convictions,  and  more  than  just 
ordinary  courage.  He  would  fight  to  the 
bitter  end,  even  If  he  stood  alone,  for 
what  he  believed.  Nothlnig  could  deter 
him. 

During  World  War  I,  he  served  as  a 
Regular  Army  sergeant,  and  he  partici- 
pated in  some  of  the  hardest  fought  bat- 
tles of  that  war.  He  was  proud  of  this, 
and  justly  so.  And  as  I  ifbndly  refiect 
on  Fred's  service  in  the  Congress,  he 
showed  the  same  ruggednaas  and  deter- 
mination and  ingenuity  that  somewhat 
typifies  a  military  sergeant.  He  did  not 
seek  glory  for  glory's  sake.  He  sought 
results,  and  he  got  results. 

With  the  passing  of  Fred  Busbey  I 
have  lost  a  very  fine  friehd.  He  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  anji  of  us  privi- 
leged to  know  him. 


McNENNY  FISH  HATCjHERY  AT 
SPEARFISH,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  I>akota  tMr.  Berry] 
may  extend  his  remarks  p.t  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah?  11 

There  was  no  objection.    ' 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
unfortunate  to  find  that  th^  1967  budget 
for  the  Bureau  of  Sport  fisheries  and 
Wildlife  does  not  include  ^riy  proposed 
expenditure  for  the  current  building  and 
expansion  program  being  Undertaken  at 
the  McNenny  Fish  Hatchery  at  Spear- 
fish.  S.  Dak.  I 

The  McNenny  hatchery]  constructed 
in  1951,  produces  rainbow  and  brown 
trout  primarily  for  stockijig  waters  in 
the  Black  Hills  trout  management  area. 
This  area  contains  about  175  miles  of 
trout  streams  and  1,900  acres  of  trout 
lakes,  which  provide  an  estimated  800.- 
000  man-hours  of  angling  annually.  In 
addition  to  this,  this  hatchery  supplies 
17  counties  in  western  Soutih  Dakota,  21 
counties  in  western  North  Dakota,  10 
counties  in  eastern  Wyomlntr,  and  a  large 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  reservoir  in  Ne- 
braska. The  average  annual  production 
of  all  species  is  about  70,000  pounds. 

During  the  past  several  yiears  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  the  C<;»rps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  State  and  local  |governments 
have  constructed  numerous  hew  impond- 
ments  in  South  Dakota,  and  the  three 
neighboring  States.  Many  bf  these  res- 
ervoirs provide  excellent  tfout  fishing; 
however,  to  maintain  the  fishery,  fre- 
quent planting  of  fingerling  fish  is  re- 
quired. Requests  for  flngerllng  trout  by 
management  agencies  exceed  the  present 
production  capabilities  of  the  hatchery. 

The  McNenny  hatchery  b(1bo  serves  as 
a  production  test  center  fof  the  formu- 
lation and  testing  of  fish  dielts.  This  has 
resulted  In  significant  improvements  in 
our  ability  to  produce  quality  diets  at 
substantial  cost  savings.  A  tiew  building 
IS  needed  to  house  testing  8»nd  diet  for- 
mulation equipment,  and  to  provide  addl- 
to?u^  flngerllng  production  facilities. 
With  funds  provided  In  fiscal  year  1966 — 


$25,000 — a  well  is  at  the  present  time 
being  drilled  to  supplement  the  hatch- 
ery's water  supply. 

The  development  program,  which  I 
shall  outline  in  a  moment,  must  be  un- 
dertaken to  Increase  the  production  of 
fish  and  to  Improve  eflBciency  of  opera- 
tions immediately.  The  expanded  facil- 
ities would  mean  about  100,000  pounds 
of  trout  could  be  produced  annually,  ap- 
proximately doubling  the  present  finger- 
ling  production. 

The  development  program  Includes 
the  following  items: 

Pipeline jiq,  qoo 

Broodstock    raceways 20,000 

Production  building  and  faculties—  120,  000 

Residence 20,  000 

Sewage  disposal  system 20,  000 

Equipment _ 15,  OOO 

Therefore,  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  program  is  $205,000.  I  urge  the 
House  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee and  each  Member  of  this  House 
to  carefully  consider  this  building  pro- 
gram, and  urge  that  the  necessary  funds 
be  included  in  the  1967  fiscal  year  budget 
so  this  Important  construction  program 
can  continue  without  interruption. 


FEDERAL  REVENUES  FOR  USE  IN 
STATE  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day joining  several  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation  to 
share  a  portion  of  Federal  revenues  with 
each  State  for  use  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  educational 
assistance  trust  fund,  into  which  1  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  received  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  tariff  sched- 
ule would  be  deposited  the  first  year,  2 
percent  the  second  year,  up  to  5  percent 
the  fifth  year,  and  thereafter. 

Tax  sharing  for  education  is  based 
on  a  two-part  formula:  half  of  the 
money  would  be  returned  to  the  States 
on  a  per-student  basis;  the  other  half 
would  be  based  on  the  amount  of  effort 
each  State  is  currently  putting  Into  edu- 
cation. "Effort"  Is  defined  as  the  per- 
cent of  gross  personal  Income  spent  on 
public  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

The  concept  of  tax  sharing  to  bolster 
the  State's  abilities  to  provide  those 
services  which  are  within  Its  domain  is 
an  attractive  one  to  all  those  who  fear 
intervention  by  Washington  in  local 
matters.  Education,  along  with  other 
services.  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
difiScult  for  States  to  afford.  State  taxes 
have  risen  steadily,  from  $4.9  billion  20 
years  ago  to  $24.2  billion  In  1964.  In 
1963  alone,  property  taxes  rose  7.3  per- 
cent over  1962  rates,  sales  taxes  Increased 
by  8.7  percent,  corporation  taxes  by  7.5 


percent,  and  personal  Income  tax  by  6.3 
percent. 

All  this  has  been  caused  by  the  In- 
crease in  State  and  local  expenditures. 
These  have  risen  by  600  percent  since  the 
mid-1940's.  The  cost  of  education  alone 
has  risen  over  700  percent  In  that  time, 
from  $3  bUlion  In  1946  to  $22  bUllon. 
And  this  outlay  for  education  Is  ex- 
pected to  double  by  1972. 

State  and  local  taxes  have  risen  about 
as  high  as  they  can  go.  with  the  Federal 
Government  preempting  so  much  of  the 
national  Income  through  Federal  income 
tax.  This  leaves  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  position  of  having  no  place 
to  turn  except  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

However,  the  knowledge  of  local  sit- 
uations, needs,  and  problems  is  at  the 
local  and  State  level.  They  are  far 
better  able  to  improve  their  educational 
programs  themselves.  Gigantic  Federal 
programs  too  often  result  in  Federal  con- 
trol and  the  imposition  of  rules  which 
are  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  education 
in  all  areas. 

This  year  we  have  seen  several  locali- 
ties in  the  United  States  refuse  aid 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  because  they  feared 
overcontrol  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
They  would  rather  struggle  along  in 
freedom  than  lose  control  of  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  to  those  In  far- 
removed  offices  in  Washington. 

For  experience  has  taught  us  that  Fed- 
eral subsidy  brings  Federal  control.  The 
tax-sharing  plan,  however,  lets  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provide  the  funds  and 
lets  the  States  determine  how  these  can 
best  be  used  to  supplement  their  own 
efforts. 

Built  into  the  formula  Is  the  assurance 
that  no  State  will  then  decide  to  sit  back 
and  let  Uncle  Sam  pay  the  bills,  for  the 
amoimt  a  State  receives  deisends  In  great 
part  upon  its  own  per  student  expendi- 
tures. If  anything,  this  will  spur  the 
States  on  to  greater  effort. 

To  assure  that  the  money  is  spent  for 
education,  plans  will  be  submitted  by  the 
Governor  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  each  year,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  an  audit  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  show  'actual  use.  This  ap- 
proach gives  a  tremendous  boost  to  the 
education  of  our  young  people.  Per 
pupil  expenditures  can  Increase  greatly 
through  Federal  contributions  and  at  the 
same  time,  incentive  will  be  provided  for 
each  State  to  make  even  more  effort  on 
its  own. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  a  great  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  personnel  In  Wash- 
ington to  administer  the  program — It 
would  be  handled  by  the  local  officials 
already  on  the  job.  It  would  yield  us  the 
greatest  return  on  our  investment,  for  It 
would  utilize  the  best  capablUties  of  each 
level  of  government. 

Our  federal  system  is  a  precious  free- 
dom which  we  must  strive  to  preserve 
and  strengthen.  It  Is  built  firmly  upon 
the  Federal-State  cooperation  and  divi- 
sion of  powers  and  responsibilities,  such 
as  I  propose  in  this  bill.  And  like  every 
other  precious  thing  we  know  in  Amer- 
ica, Its  strength  Is  in  the  education  of 
each  new  generation  to  carry  It  on  and 
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protect  It.  Surely,  then,  we  can  make  no 
wiser  investment  In  our  Nation's  future 
than  by  the  speedy  passage  of  this  Ull. 


ROTATION  NOW  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Roncaliq],  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact 
that   from   thinly   populated  Wyoming, 
with  less  than  320,000  human  beings,  six 
families  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  the 
supreme  price  of  the  escalation  of  our 
Vietnam  military  posture. 
These  six  fatalities  are : 
First.  Alma  Jack  Stumpp,  Afton,  Wyo. 
Second.  Ernest   Taylor,   Jr.,   Kaycee, 
Wyo. 

.Third.  Robert    Fred    Guthrie,    Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Fourth.  Craig  Blackner,  Lyman.  Wyo. 

Fifth.  Sam  Lee  Delos.  Ten  Sleep.  Wyo. 

Sixth.  Ladd  Condy,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

What     is     particularly     tragic.     Mr. 

Speaker,  is  that  in  the  case  of  at  least 

two  of  the  above  war  casutdtles  from 

Wyoming  had  there  been  some  type  of 

rotation  pohcy  in  effect  in  Vietnam  their 

lives  might  have  been  spared. 

Mr.  Outhrie.  a  young  man  from  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  was  killed  within  30  days 
prior  to  the  completion  of  his  tour  of 
duty — after  a  4 -year  hitch  as  a  corpsman 
in  the  U.S.  Marines. 

On  November  17,  1965,  Ernest  E.  Tay- 
lor— a  specialist  4th  class — from  Kaycee, 
Wyo..  was  killed  In  action.  Two  days 
before,  he  had  written  to  friends  that  he 
expected  to  be  released  from  combat  duty 
on  December  10  to  begin  his  trip  home, 
following  his  stretch  of  duty.  In  this 
case  he  was  killed  less  than  3  weeks  prior 
to  the  completion  of  his  tour. 

These  two  deaths  show  again  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  review  now  of  the  military 
policy  that  asks  far  too  much  of  a  few 
while  far  too  many  get  by  giving  far  too 
little  in  this  process  of  defending  Amer- 
ica in  time  of  its  military  engagements. 
Because  of  my  own  personal  experience 
in  the  1st  Infantry  Division  In  World 
War  n,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  American  Regu- 
lar Army  Division  again  engaged  in  com- 
bat in  Vietnam — I  believe  it  is  proper  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  at 
this  time  this  glaring  inequity  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  I 
have,  accordingly,  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  suggesting  a  rotation 
policy  for  men  in  combat,  and  If  none 
is  forthcoming.  I  shall  introduce  legis- 
lation to  that  effect. 

It  Is  evident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
conflicts  in  policing  the  world — and  par- 
ticularly our  Vietnam  commitment — 
may  extend  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
This  being  true,  a  certain  number  of  set 
days  In  combat  or  "in  contact  with  the 
enemy."  becomes  the  only  real  goal  which 
a  fighting  man  understands  in  carrying 
out  the  dally  ordeals  of  combat. 

We  In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  we  in  the 
safe,  well-fed  sectors  of  America,  may  be 
moved  by  the  euphonious  principles  dally 
restated  In  these  dlfBcult  times.  But  to 
men  eating  the  C-ratlons  and  sleeping  In 
swamps,  to  men  digging  holes  in  the  jun- 


gle and  fighting  and  dying — so  many 
days  in  combat  and  then  home — this  is 
the  only  language  they  truly  understand. 

A  man  In  combat  feels  one  thing  above 
all  else — and  that  is  that  he  stays  alive 
In  order  to  come  home  to  his  loved  ones. 
If  a  rotation  policy  is  In  effect,  he  is  a 
better  soldier  because  of  It.  If  one  Is  not 
in  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  no  goal; 
he  has  only  bleakness  and  a  constantly 
doubtful  moral  factor  at  best,  which  will 
always  affect  his  proficiency. 

I  stress  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  experience 
has  taught  us  that  the  first  thing  for 
which  any  man  fights  is  his  self-preser- 
vation. I  believe  we  had  better  establish 
a  firm  and  definite  policy  of  rotation  for 
our  great  fighting  men  now.  It  should  be 
so  many  days  in  combat,  during  all  of 
which  they  may  look  forward  to  return- 
ing home.  Thus  somebody  in  the  train- 
ing camps  or  civilian  life  In  America,  can 
take  their  place  to  carry  on  the  fight 
which  means  so  much  to  so  many. 

I  believe  a  strong  immediate  rotation 
policy  should  be  placed  in  effect  so  that 
at  least  five  riflemen  with  the  most  over- 
seas duty  per  company  per  month  should 
be  rotated  home  and  replaced  with  re- 
cruits from  stateside. 

I  believe  these  five  men  should  come 
from  every  combat  imlt  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  I  believe  that  at  least  two  men 
should  be  rotated  home  from  all  sup- 
port, supply,  and  other  noncombat  units 
now  in  these  theaters  of  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stress  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  equity  and  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  Justice — and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  take^n  Interest  in  this  vital 
matter. 

In  World  War  11  In  the  Big  Red  One— 
the  ist  Division— it  was  said  that  there 
were  two  ways  to  get  home,  by  rotation 
or  in  a  pine  box — in  a  mattress  cover,  to 
be  exact.  In  my  sparsely  populated  dis- 
trict, which  is  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.  Speaker,  six  young  men  have  come 
home  so  far  via  a  pine  box.  It  Is  time 
now  to  assure  that  the  next  six  to  come 
home  to  Wyoming  come  home  alive  and 
well,  and  able  to  know  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  a  grateful  people. 


THE  WAR  THAT  FOREIGN  AID 
FIGHTS 

Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottincer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
told  by  those  who  have  visited  the  bat- 
tlefronts  In  South  Vietnam  that  average 
life  expectancy  in  Vietnam  la  only  35 
years.  You  may  be  surprised  to  learn, 
however,  that  this  figure  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  bullets  of  the  Communist 
enemy.  This  figure  Is  the  result  of  the 
ravages  of  other  enemies:  disease, 
hunger,  tuid  ignorance.  The  United 
States  Is  engaged  in  a  war  on  these  killers 
as  well  as  the  terror  and  death  spread  by 
the  Vletcong. 


The  soldiers  on  this  second  front  are 
the  teams  of  doctors  being  trained  with 
the  help  of  U.S.  medical  personnel  and 
equipment  provided  through  our  AID 
program.  Medical  centers  in  Hue  and 
Saigon  are  now  graduating  150  doctors  a 
year  to  take  charge  of  the  country's  ex- 
pandlng  medical  services.  More  than 
12,000  health  centers  have  been  esteb- 
llshed  and  stocked  with  medicines  in 
rural  health  programs  manned  by  8  000 
newly  trained  vUlage  health  workers. 
When  the  United  States  started  its  bat- 
tle against  disease  and  squalor  in  Viet- 
nam, there  were  fewer  than  200  civilian 
doctors  attending  to  the  medical  needs 
of  16  million  people. 

The  importance  of  this  effort  is  not 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  Vietcong 
guerrillas  destroy  some  of  the  new  health 
units  as  soon  as  they  are  constructed 
In  every  village  where  a  Government 
health  center  is  caring  for  the  sick  and 
undernourished  there  is  visible  proof  of 
which  side  Is  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  proof  which  the  Vietcong 
seek  to  obliterate. 

The  AID-supported  health  program 
started  with  the  introduction  of  sani- 
tary water  supplies  in  the  ancient  capital 
of  Hue,  as  well  as  in  Saigon.  In  rural 
areas,  outdoor  sanitary  facilities  have 
been  added. 

A  major  campaign  against  malaria 
which  was  initiated  with  the  help  of 
U.S.-trained  malaria  teams,  has  reduced 
the  incidence  of  new  cases  to  less  than 
2  percent  a  year. 

Deaths  from  malaria  have  been  re- 
duced from  35,000  In  1958  to  2,000  in 
1965.  Seven  million  people  have  been 
vaccinated  against  cholera,  and  8  mil- 
lion more  have  received  vaccinations  and 
treatments  for  other  diseases. 

American  civilians  are  responding  in- 
creasingly to  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment's call  for  medical  help.  The  latest 
group  of  American  doctors  to  volunteer 
their  services  in  Vietnam  included  30 
Cuban  refugees.  One  hundred  personnel 
from  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Civilian 
Action  Program  are  also  serving. 

While  there  are  many  inadequacies  } 
and  shortcomings  In  our  AID  program 
In  Vietnam,  there  is  no  questions  but 
that  this  humanitarian  effort  equals  or 
exceeds  in  importance  our  military  effort 
there.  The  Agency  and  the  administra- 
tion are  now  making  a  major  effort  to 
win  the  nonmllltary  war  in  Vietnam— 
and  are  successfully  persuading  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  place 
more  emphasis  in  this  direction.  This 
effort  as  fully  deserves  our  support  as 
the  military  authorization  on  which  we 
will  shortly  be  acting. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  NEEDS  HELP 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  OrrrNCER]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frMn 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced  legislation  which 
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must  be  passed  If  the  small  businessmen 
of  this  Nation  are  to  receive  the  assist- 
ance the  Congress  intends  they  receive. 
My  bill  would  separate  the  revolving 
funds  under  the  Small  Business  Act  so 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
could  not  reach  into  direct  business  loan 
funds  even  If  some  widespread  disaster 
would  Justify  that  action.  In  the  case 
of  a  disaster  requiring  addlMonal  finan- 
cial assistance  from  SBA,  a  separate  sup- 
plemental appropriation  would  be  re- 
quired. The  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  keep 
inviolate  the  small  business  direct  loan 
program  which  has  been  so  important  to 
the  small  businessmen  of  the  Nation. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced 
would  not  Increase  the  SBA  appropria- 
tion but  would  divide  Itj  into  three 
separate  revolving  funds  reserved  for 
specific  purposes.  The  Small  Business 
Act  now  provides  for  only  one  with  allo- 
cations set  administratively  within  SBA. 

My  bill  would  establish  one  revolving 
fund  for  direct  business  loans  under  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
prime  contract  authority  under  section 
8(a),  and  loans  under  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Of  1964  In  the 
amount  of  $1  billion. 

A  second  revolving  fimd  totaling  $300 
million  is  set  up  for  disaster  loans  under 
section  7(b)  and  section  7(b)(2).  The 
third  separate  revolving  fund  is  set  up 
for  programs  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958 — e^icept  for  title 
IV  of  that  act — and  the  bul  authorizes 
$461  million  for  this  fund. 

My  bill  also  sets  limits  for'  the  amounts 
of  loans,  guarantees  and  commitments 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  under  each  of  the  three  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  legislation 
such  as  I  have  Introduced  tqday  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  on  a  njumber  of  oc- 
casions In  recent  years.  \  The  recent 
transit  strike  In  New  York  iClty  drama- 
tized the  seriousness  of  the  Jftllure  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  seek 
funds  necessary  to  maintain  an  effective 
direct  loan  program.  Congress  must 
take  take  immediate  action  to  provide 
these  funds.  ! 

Although  SBA  suspended  its  direct 
loan  last  October  11,  It  took  no  steps  to 
obtain  sufficient  funds  to  &yJi9Tt  economic 
disaster  should  an  emergency  arise. 
Wlien  the  transit  strike  became  an  ex- 
tended emergency,  thousands  of  small 
businessmen  were  faced  with  economic 
ruin  and  SBA  had  no  resousves  to  assist 
them.  Instead,  SBA  was  fooved  to  hast- 
ily round  up  extra  funds  to  provide  direct 
loans.  There  is  some  question  whether 
the  $20  million  SBA  raised  from  a  revolv- 
ing fund  was  enough  to  meet  the  need. 
But  the  main  point  Is  that  SBA's  mad 
dash  for  money  was  precisely  the  wrong 
approach  and  should  not  have  been 
necessary.  J 

Suspension  of  the  direct  wan  program 
is  now  in  its  sixth  month  and  SBA  offi- 
cials still  are  unable  to  tell  is  when  they 
will  be  able  to  lift  the  moratorium.  True. 
SBA  is  studying  ways  of  better  orga- 
nizing the  loan  program,  but  that  Is  little 
comfort  to  the  businessman  who  needs  a 
loan  now. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  In  taking  positive  actlcn  to  put  the 


small  business  direct  loan  program  back 
on  Its  feet.  We  can  afford  no  further 
delay. 


ESTONIA— INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multee]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  hi  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
distinct  honor  to  extend  congratulations 
to  the  thousands  of  supporters  in  Amer- 
ica of  Estonian  Independence  and  to  the 
captive  people  of  Estonia  on  this  Febru- 
ary 24,  the  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence. While  the  Estonian  nation 
has  experienced  many  misfortunes  since 
their  1918  declaration  of  independence, 
the  ebullient  quest  for  freedom  and  lib- 
erty that  was  once  achieved,  remains 
strong  today. 

Yes,  Russia  still  wields  Its  overpower- 
ing Influence  in  Estonia,  but  even  22 
consecutive  years  of  Russian  occupation 
have  not  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Es- 
tonians' determination  to  remain  true  to 
their  own  cultural  heritage. 

The  shameful  and  sometimes  barbaric 
treatment  of  the  people  of  Estonia  at 
the  hands  of  the  Rdsslan  Communists 
Is  surpassed  perhaps  only  by  that  of 
Nazi  Germany.  Proof  of  Russian  brutal- 
ity and  virtual  extermination  of  much  of 
Estonia's  people  lies  in  the  stark  popula- 
tion statistics  of  1934  and  1959.  During 
that  25-year  Interval  the  Estonian  pop- 
ulation decreased  by  approximately  120,- 
000.  Primary  methods  employed  by  the 
Soviets  which  account  for  those  losses 
were  purges,  deportations,  and  murders. 
Many  Estonians  were  forced  to  become 
refugees,  many  of  whom  were  able  to 
come  to  America.  But  this  policy  of  the 
Russians  had  another  facet;  the  niun- 
ber  of  Russians  In  Estonia  grew  by  more 
than  167,000  during  the  same  period.  It 
Is  estimated  that  more  than  240,000  per- 
sons from  the  Soviet  Union  have  "mi- 
grated" into  Estonia.  We  are  all  aware 
that  the  purpose  of  this  Russian  program 
W£is  to  dilute  Estonian  nationalism 
through  a  tremendous  influx  of  persons 
loyal  to  Mother  Russia.  However, 
strong  Estonian  resistance  to  this  Im- 
perialist Russian  subterfuge  has  been  a 
leading  factor  in  Its  failure  and  Is  quite 
reminiscent  of  the  historic  failures  dur- 
ing the  1721-1918  period  of  czarist  Rus- 
sian occupation. 

Americans  of  Estonian  descent  have 
continued  their  activities  In  support  of 
liberty  for  their  captured  brethren. 
America  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
she  has  welcomed  to  her  shores  more 
than  60,000  Estonian  refugees  from  Nazi 
and  Communist  persecution.  Though 
naturally  concerned  about  events  In 
Estonia,  these  Estonian-Americans  have 
freely  Joined  in  the  fight  to  Improve 
man's  condition  wherever  he  Is  found. 

While  much  of  the  world's  attention 
has  been  focused  on  such  vital  Issues  as 
Vietnam  and  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 


plain  and  overriding  issue  of  funda- 
mental human  freedom.  The  people  of 
Estonia  are  unfortunate  victims  who 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  struggle 
for  freedom  is  not  limited  to  the  "un- 
developed"  areas  of  the  world.  It  is 
being  carried  out  wherever  one  group  of 
people  uses  force  or  intimidation  to  sub- 
ject another  group  to  its  will.  It  is  In 
this  light  we  should  consider  the  case  of 
Estonia. 

It  is  a  travesty  of  the  meaning  of  free- 
dom that  these  people  must  be  forced  to 
observe  the  passing  of  another  anniver- 
sary while  In  the  cruel  and  vise -like 
grasp  of  Communist  Russia.  Let  us  in 
everyway  possible  and  at  every  oppor- 
tunity call  to  the  world's  attention  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  Estonia  and  the 
rest  of  the  souls  Communist  Russia  still 
maintains  In  virtual  bondage. 


VASCO  DE  SOUSA  JARDIM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pohit  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday evening  In  my  hometown  of 
Newark  I  was  privileged  to  join  with 
many  of  my  friends  in  the  community  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  New  Jersey's 
most  distinguished  citizens,  Vasco  de 
Sousa  Jardln.  Founder,  editor,  publish- 
er of  New  Jersey's  weekly  Portuguese 
language  newspaper,  Vasco  Jardlm's  In- 
fluence extends  well  beyond  New  Jersey 
and  well  beyond  his  ethnic  associations. 
And  for  his  more  than  40  years  of  service 
to  the  community  and  to  his  fellow  Por- 
tuguese-Americans, Vasco  Jardim  was 
singled  out  to  receive  the  highest  civilian 
honor  that  can  be  awarded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Portugal:  Conferral  of  the 
Order  of  Prince  Henry. 

It  was  a  Joyous  occasion,  this  dlimer, 
and  I  was  honored  myself  by  being  asked 
to  participate  In  the  events.  His  Excel- 
lency Vasco  Vlera  Garln,  Ambassador  of 
Portugal  to  the  United  States,  made  the 
presentation  to  Mr.  Jardim,  while  such 
leading  figures  within  the  Portuguese- 
American  community  as  Father  Jose  L. 
Capote;  Father  Anthony  Monteiro;  Don- 
ald B.  Gomes,  the  chairman;  Frank 
Soares,  cochalrman;  Dr.  Manuel  L.  da 
Silva,  toastmaster;  Antonio  Braga,  re- 
cording secretary;  Mrs.  Daniel  Rod- 
rlgues.  corresponding  secretary;  and 
Mario  Telxelra,  Jr.,  treasurer,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  well-organized  success 
of  the  entire  affair. 

Velsco  Jardim  typifies  the  great  men 
who  have  made  America  great  since  our 
early  days.  Bom  In  the  Madeira  Islands 
of  Portugal,  he  came  to  this  country  In 
1920,  settled  and  married  in  one  of  the 
largest  Portuguese-American  communi- 
ties In  southwestern  Massachusetts,  mov- 
ing to  Newark  In  1928.  Even  as  In  Pall 
River  and  New  Bedford.  Vasco  Jardim 
immediately  became  a  powerful  force  for 
good  In  his  new  oommimlty. 
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As  a  reporter,  he  was  always  aware  of 
his  responsibility  for  truth;  as  a  citizen, 
he  helped  weld  Into  the  community  those 
of  his  own  ethnic  heritage  and  helped 
the  community  to  wipe  away  the  arti- 
ficial barriers  that  are  often  set  around 
ethnic  groups. 
Many  years  ago  John  Donne  wrote: 
No  man  la  an  Island  sufficient  unto  Itself. 

Each  of  us  Is  touched,  each  of  us  is  af- 
fected and  changed,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  by  the  actions  of  others.  Because 
this  Is  true,  all  of  Newark,  all  of  New 
Jersey  and  so  many  communities  beyond 
our  State  lines  stand  In  the  debt  of  the 
man  we  honored  last  Saturday  evening. 

Oood  deeds  are  as  the  stars  which 
shine  brightly  in  the  dark  sky  of  night. 
We  do  not  notice  them  In  the  sun-flUed 
glare  of  day-to-day  living;  but  they  are 
there,  nevertheless,  to  brighten  the  world 
at  an  hour  when  it  most  needs  brighten- 
ing. Saturday  night  we  paid  tribute 
publicly  to  one  who  so  has  brightened  the 
world;  to  one  who  has  given  so  much 
without  reckoning  the  cost;  to  one  who 
has  labored  so  valiantly  without  regard 
for  reward. 

Vasco  Jardim  has  made  the  world  a 
little  richer,  a  little  warmer  and  a  much, 
much  better  place  for  all  of  us.  To 
which  we  can  only  add  our  sincere  and 
heartfelt  thanks  and  our  prayers  that 
he  will  long  continue  to  do  so. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

\Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
lan  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
sider the  setting  aside  today  of  our  leg- 
islative duties  for  a  few  moments  to  rec- 
ognize Estonia's  Independence  anniver- 
sary as  being  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
Estonian  people.  And  yet,  as  I  offer  my 
congratulations  to  Estonia  and  to  her 
many  friends  here  In  America,  the  occa- 
sion leaves  me  with  mixed  emotions. 
First,  I  am  very  privileged  and  grateful 
to  wish  Estonia  well,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  am  saddened  when  I  reflect  on 
the  suffering  and  sacrifice  that  country 
has  had  to  endure  only  to  find  Itself  still 
under  the  heel  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Estonia  Is  a  proud  land.  She  endured 
almost  200  consecutive  years  of  czarlst 
domination  before  she  achieved  her  In- 
dependence on  February  24,  1918.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  that  fact,  her  nationalist 
fervor  took  root  and  culminated  In  the 
country's  becoming  Independent  In  1918. 
Ridding  one's  country  of  foreign  troops 
almost  slnglehandedly  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  And  In  addition.  Estonia 
had  to  flght  German  troops  on  one  front 
while  repelling  Russian  forces  on 
another. 

WhUe  attempting  to  solidify  their 
newly  won  Independence,  the  Estonians 
quickly  discovered  that  running  an  Inde- 
pendent state  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
But  the  people  eagerly  joined  in  and  the 


battle  for  domestic  progress  and  stability 
was  Joined. 

Soviet  Russia  had  no  intention  of  per- 
mitting that  attempt  at  democracy  so 
close  to  Its  borders  to  succeed,  and  merely 
awaited  an  opportunity  to  quash  the 
Estonian  Government.  That  opportu- 
nity was  provided  through  the  fanaticism 
of  Hitler  and  World  War  n.  Through 
heinous,  brutal,  and  illegal  methods,  Rus- 
sia gained  control  of  the  country  in  1940, 
and  resumed  that  control  In  1944.  Trag- 
ically, that  control  exists  today. 

Free  men  and  women  must  determine 
how  much  longer  that  situation  will  exist. 
We  must  accept  our  responsibilities  and 
play  oiir  roles,  no  matter  how  small  or 
large,  and  examine  Russia's  imperialistic 
relationship  with  Estonia. 

As  we  join  in  wishing  congratulations 
on  the  aimlversary  of  Estonian  Independ- 
ence, let  us  try  to  make  that  event  a  liv- 
ing reality  once  again. 


REV.  GAETANO  RUGGIERO 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  city  of  Newark  was  saddened  by  the 
passing  of  one  of  its  outstanding  citizens 
and  spiritual  leaders,  the  Reverend 
Gaetano  Rugglero.  Father  Ruggiero's 
loss  is  a  deep  sorrow  to  the  thousands 
of  us  who  knew  him,  and  the  parishion- 
ers of  St.  Lucy's  Church,  which  he  served 
as  pastor  for  almost  34  years,  will  long 
miss  his  kind  and  Inspiring  guidance  and 
leadership.  But  we  can  take  solace  in 
remembering  the  many  years  during 
which  we  were  blessed  by  his  work 
among  us.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial and  a  column  by  Vince  Tuzzolo 
from  the  Italian  Tribune  of  February 
18.  1966,  which  eloquently  express  what 
we  all  feel  about  Father  Rugglero: 

[Prom  the  Italian  Tribune,  Feb.  18,  19661 
Rev.  Oaitano  Ruociero 

Thoee  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
and  love  Rev.  Gaetano  Rugglero.  and  there 
are  many,  were  saddened  this  week  by  his 
death. 

He  was  first  of  all  a  dedicated  priest  and 
the  beloved  pastor  of  St.  Lucy's  Church  for 
more  than  33  years.  But  he  was  more — 
much  more.  Sincere,  friend,  spiritual  ad- 
viser, family  counselor,  you  could  call  him 
all  of  these  and  still  not  capture  with  words 
his  personal  magnetism  and  momentous 
achievements. 

He  exemplified  the  qualities  that  have 
elevated  the  standards  of  our  community 
to  the  high  plane  on  which  It  is  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

Our  only  comfort  Is  that  he  has  joined 
Almighty  God  whom  he  served  so  well  for 
so  long. 

His  mortal  remains  are  burled  on  the 
grounds  of  St.  Lucy's  Church.  His  spirit 
will  live  on. 

[From  the  lUUan  Tribune,  Feb.   18,   1966) 

FaTHEX    R0CCIXRO 

The  passing  of  Rev.  Gaetano  Rugglero,  be- 
loved pastor  of  St.  Lucy's  Church  has  left 


a  void  In  the  hearts  of  .the  thousands  of 
parishioners  who  over  the  years  have  occu- 
pied pews  and  sat  attentively  as  the  good 
padre  read  the  gospel  or  delivered  a  mean- 
Ingfiil  sermon  with  purpose.  That  they  win 
miss  the  likeable  little  priest,  who  won  his 
way  Into  the  hearts  of  many  and  succeeded 
to  earn  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
most  hardened  parishioners  goes  without 
saying. 

A  deeply  dedicated  man  of  the  cloth.  Father 
Rugglero,  was  best  known  for  his  warmth 
and  understanding,  qualities  which  were  re- 
flected In  his  ready  smile  and  mirrored  in  the 
sparkle  of  hU  eyes.  Much  like  the  shepherd 
who  led  his  flock,  Father  Rugglero,  was  a 
stalwart  leader  who  stood  as  a  guiding  in- 
fluence among  the  people  of  the  parish. 
Testimony  to  his  talents  are  the  many  suc- 
cessful accomplUhmenta  during  his  pastor- 
ate. The  completion  of  the  church,  the 
erection  and  decoration  of  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Gerard  Shrine  and  the  new  rectory  along  with 
the  St.  Lucy's  Community  Center.  His  last 
act  was  the  signing  of  a  contract  for  the  In- 
stallation of  air  conditioning  in  the  church. 
It  can  also  be  said  that  Reverend  Rugglero 
was  proud  of  the  St.  Lucy's  Bugle  and  Drum 
Corps,  national  champions  and  winner  of 
many  titles  and  competitions.  It  might  also 
be  added  he  was  somewhat  delighted  over  the 
championships  garnered  by  the  St.  Lucy 
baseball  teams.  Although,  never  known  to 
be  athletically  Inclined.  Father  Rugglero 
was  an  advocate  for  good  clean  athletic  and 
recreational  participation.  He  viewed  this 
form  of  exercise  as  a  healthy  outlet  for  the 
abundant  energies  stored  up  In  the  bodies 
of  our  young.  Although  he  often  added  as 
an  afterthought,  "they  are  less  likely  to  get 
Into  mischief." 

There  Is  much  that  can  be  said  of  this 
humble,  kind  man,  whose  career  spanned 
more  than  50  years  In  the  priesthood.  He 
studied  at  the  Aclreale  Seminary  In  Sicily 
and  attended  the  Gregorian  University  In 
Rome  where  he  earned  his  bachelor  of  divin- 
ity and  doctor  of  canon  law. 

He  came  onto  St.  Lucy's  In  the  year  of 
1932  as  pastor  to  succeed  the  late  Msgr. 
Joseph  Perottl.  He  completed  much  of  the 
work  started  by  the  late  Monsignor  whUe 
realizing  many  of  his  own  Initiated  programs. 
Man  and  boy.  the  writer  had  known  Father 
Rugglero  for  many  years,  first  as  a  parish- 
ioner and  In  the  years  to  follow  as  a  fol- 
lower and  supporter  of  his  many  projects. 

He  was  blessed  with  a  great  retentive  mem- 
ory and  knew  the  faces  and  names  of  almost 
all  the  parishioners  and  their  offspring?.  We 
will  still  remember  the  events  of  our  first 
meeting  and  Introduction.,  "Tuzzolo."  he 
had  said.  "yes.  you  are  the  son  of  Theodora." 
My  mother  was  a  deeply  religious  woman. 
In  fact,  we  daresay  she  was  in  church  more 
than  she  was  home. 

The  moments  we  recall  best  of  Father 
Rugglero  are  those  in  which  we  found  him 
In  his  office  at  the  rectory.  At  his  desk, 
writing  a  letter  and  on  other  occasions  Im- 
mersed in  deep  meditation.  There  were 
other  times  when,  listening  to  his  stereo, 
he  was  carried  away  by  some  familiar  aria 
and  hummed  along  with  the  tune.  He  loved 
music  £ind  some  of  his  leisure  hours  were 
spent  listening  to  the  classics.  He  knew 
practically  every  score  of  all  the  operas. 

Then  there  was  the  time  early  last  year 
when  the  writer,  in  company  with  Anthony 
Coppola,  called  on  the  Father  to  tell  him 
he  had  been  selected  for  the  Tribune  Award 
as  the  "Outstanding  Citizen."  His  first  re- 
action was  one  of  surprise.  Then,  recover- 
ing from  this  unlocked  for  event,  he  turned 
to  us  and  said,  "While  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  this  honor  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
others  more  deserving."  Father  advised  us 
to  look  elsewhere  for  someone  else.  How- 
ever, we  assured  him  we  would  not  take  no 
for  an  answer,  as  this  was  the  decision  of 
the  awards  committee. 


Out  of  respect  for  him  we  conceded  to 
give  him  time  to  think  It  over,  stating  that 
his  acceptance  would  In  a  lar^e  sense  do  us 
honor.  We  were  happy  to  firtd  on  our  next 
visit  several  weeks  later  he  «|9s  to  give  his 
consent. 

There  are  countless  things  we  remember 
of  this  wonderful  little  prleat,  whose  wise 
counsel  and  spiritual  guidance  enriched  the 
lives  of  the  many  of  us  who  had  the  benefit 
of  his  teachings.    Requlescat  la  pacem. 
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NEWARK  30C 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genjtleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day evening  an  ambitious,  resourceful 
and  challenging  project  was  unveiled  to 
commemorate  my  hometown's  tercen- 
tennary.  Under  the  directorship  of 
Thomas  C.  Murray,  a  teadher  at  Essex 
Catholic  High  School,  the  students  of 
the  high  school  put  together  a  topical 
review  of  Newark's  300  years. 

Even  if  I  had  not  been  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Newark,  I  would  stjill  have  been 
pleased  and  favorably  impressed  by  the 
scope  and  thoroughness  of  the  student's 
work.  "Newark  300"  gives ;  deserved  at- 
tention and  new  dimension  to  the  many 
and  varied  roles  which  our  city  has 
played  through  3  eventful  centuries 
of  history — from  the  hazards  and  hard- 
ships of  early  colonial  life  to  the  search 


cities  solve  the  problems  induced  by  age 
and  urbanization.  And  Congress  has 
been  accelerating  programs  of  Federal 
aid  for  vitally  needed  renewal  projects, 
for  new  housing,  for  new  roads,  for  re- 
placement of  outworn  municipal  equip- 
ment. 

Newark  has  been  getting  its  fair  share 
of  Federal  aid.  Wherever  one  looks  in 
Newark  today,  one  is  heartened  by  the 
sight  of  new  construction  rising  on  loca- 
tions where  eyesores  recently  festered. 
The  facelifting  is  going  well.  The  tell- 
tale wrinkles  of  old  age  are  being 
smoothed  over,  and  a  new,  young  Newark 
can  confidently  look  ahead  to  a  prom- 
ising future  of  gracious  growth — eco- 
nomically, socially,  culturally. 

"Newark  300,"  its  director,  Thomas  C. 
Murray,  its  creators,  the  students  of 
Elssex  Catholic  High  School  deserve  the 
thanks,  the  praise  of  all  Newark  citi- 
zens for  their  singular  contribution  to 
understanding  our  past,  planning  our 
future. 


TO  IMPROVE  AND  UPDATE  THE  FED- 
ERAL-STATE EMPLOYMENT  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
for  values  smd  Individual  identity  at  the  today  introduced  a  bill,  H  Jl.  13037,  de- 
j  #  ..■,  signed  to  improve  and  update  the  Fed- 


dawTi  of  the  space  age. 

A  bustling  community,  ribh  in  culture 
and  tradition  long  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Newark  retained 
Its  early  pioneering  spirit  as  its  driving 
force  through  years  of  growth  and  great- 
ness as  it  became  a  leader  in  manufac- 
turing, commerce,  banking^  and  trans- 
portation, and  an  important  contributor 
to  the  cultural  enrichment  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  always  fascinating  to  poke  among 
the  burned-out  ashes  of  yesterday's  fires 
the  peek  behind  the  curtained  cobwebs 
of  the  past.  We  find  so  much  to  stir 
our  fancy,  so  much  to  cause  us  to  reflect. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  Miss 
Miriam  Studley,  the  inspirod  director  of 
the  New  Jersey  Room  of  Newark's  Pub- 
lic Library.  Wisely  enough,  the  students 
of  Essex  Catholic  dedicated  the  book 
they  they  compiled  on  Newark's  history 
to  Miss  Studley,  for  she  was  genuinely 
deserving  of  this  tribute. 

When  skillfully  applied,  the  lessons  of 
the  past  help  us  to  understand  the 
present  that  we  may  build  a  better  fu- 
ture. With  this  in  mind,  I  s^iggested  that 
this  anniversary  salute  be  dedicated  to 
the  Newark  of  tomorrow. 

Three  hundred  years  have  taken  their 
toll.  Blight  has  crept  into  older  neigh- 
borhoods. Some  buildings  have  deteri- 
orated beyond  repair  antj  usefulness. 
N^ow  horse-and-buggy  streets  need  to 
be  widened  to  accommodate  modem 
vehicles. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recog 
nlzed  Its  responsibility  to  help  the  big 
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eral-State  Employment  Services,  and  to 
make  them  into  the  kind  of  institution 
which  these  times  demand.  A  similar 
bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy].  The 
Select  Subconmiittee  on  Labor,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  and  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the 
other  body,  chaired  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Clark,  have  planned  joint  hearings  to 
begin  on  or  about  March  1.  It  is  our 
hope  that  these  hearings,  the  hearings 
that  have  been  held  on  Employment 
Service  and  Manpower  Problems  by  our 
two  subcommittees  in  the  recent  past 
and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  Task  Force  on  the  Emplojmient 
Service  will  provide  a  record  on  which 
the  Congress  can,  this  year,  move  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  in  this  area. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
does  not.  let  me  assure  you.  seek  to  create 
a  monolithic,  federalized,  public  employ- 
ment service  which  will  try  to,  or  be  able 
to.  swallow  up  the  private  employment 
services.  Let  that  tired  old  charge  be 
laid  to  rest  right  now. 

On  the  contrary,  this  bill  will  not  only 
strengthen  the  Federal  and  the  State 
manpower  services,  but  empowers  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  cooperate  actively 
with  the  private  employment  services,  as 
well  is  with  other  public  agencies  and 
private  groups  which  may  be  able  to 


serve  the  goal  which  all  those  Interested 
in  the  mtmpower  problem  seek  to 
reach — a  state  of  affairs  in  which  Job 
openings  are  widely  publicized,  in  which 
qualified  workers  are  available  to  meet 
industry's  needs,  and  in  which  the  new 
techniques  of  Information  exchange  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  entire  man- 
power services  profession — public  and 
private.  State,  and  Federal. 

This  great  Nation's  human  resources. 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  real  cornerstone  of 
our  national  strength.  These  resources 
are  rich  and  they  are  varied,  but  the  de- 
mands upon  them  are  growing  as  rapidly 
as  human  ingenuity  can  devise  new 
products,  new  skills,  and  new  ways  of 
doing  things. 

In  times  past,  people  have  commented 
on  the  tragic  irony  of  starvation  in  one 
area  and  food  surpluses  in  another.  An 
equally  tragic  irony  is  the  fact  of  labor 
shortages  in  one  part  of  our  economy 
and  unemployment  in  another.  If  we 
are  to  see  our  manpower  resources  used 
wisely,  if  the  age  of  automation  is  to  be, 
as  indeed  It  can  be.  an  age  in  which  the 
benefits  of  technology  are  to  be  placed 
at  the  service  of  human  beings,  we  need 
an  active  national  manpower  policy. 
And  if  we  are  to  have  such  a  policy,  we 
need  the  tools  to  shape  and  carry  out 
such  a  policy. 

The  Manpower  Services  System  which 
this  bill  seeks  to  create  is  one  of  those 
tools.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  consider 
it,  will  shape  it  further  to  meet  our  na- 
tional manpower  needs,  and  make  it 
available  to  the  American  people. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INSURE  SPECIAL 
SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  insure  that 
the  special  school  milk  program  is  ex- 
tended with  an  adequate  appropriation 
to  assure  the  continued  avtiilability  of 
milk  at  a  moderate  price  for  consump- 
tion In  our  Nation's  schools. 

I  was  concerned  with  the  earlier  action 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  in  refusing  to  re- 
lease $3  million  already  appropriated  for 
the  special  school  milk  program  this 
year,  and  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
proposal  to  cut  fimds  for  the  school 
lunch  program  by  12  percent  and  the 
special  milk  progreun  by  almost  80  per- 
cent for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

These  programs  have  through  the 
years  proven  to  be  especially  effective 
means  of  assisting  schools  in  providing 
nutritionally  desirable  diets  to  grade  and 
high  school  students  at  moderate  prices. 
I  feel  they  have  in  this  important  man- 
ner contributed  to  the  health  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  future  genera- 
tion. 

During  fiscal  year  1964  nearly  60  mil- 
lion school  lunches  and  over  50  million 
additional  half -pints  of  milk  were  served 
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to  students  In  the  State  of  Iowa  alone 
under  these  extremely  successful  and 
popular  programs.  I  have  personally 
visited  in  68  schools  in  northeast  Iowa 
this  fall,  and  have  eaten  with  students 
in  their  cafeterias.  I  know  how  valua- 
ble the  progrrams  are  to  the  overall  edu- 
cation effort  In  the  State. 

I  can  see  no  need  to  reduce  these  suc- 
cessful programs  which  cost  relatively 
little  and  have  provided  enormous  nu- 
tritional benefits  for  the  Nation's  stu- 
dents at  the  same  time  that  new  and 
unproven  proposals  are  receiving  addi- 
tional funds.  Moreover,  the  effect  of 
these  cuts  Is  almost  certain  to  impose 
further  strain  upon  already  overbur- 
dened property  taxes  and  local  school 
budgets,  as  well  as  to  Increase  the  cost 
of  mllJc  to  our  schoolchildren. 

It  Is,  of  course,  extremely  Important  to 
closely  review  all  programs  of  Qovem- 
ment  to  avoid  imnecessary  expenditures. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  when  the  un- 
questioned benefits  of  providing  proper 
nutritional  advantages  for  so  many  of 
the  Nation's  students  Is  weighed  against 
the  comparatively  small  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  proposed  reductions  may  prove 
to  be  unwise  eccxioniy. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  legislation  at  an  early  date 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
grams will  be  extended. 


February  24,  1966 


LEGAL  AID  FOR  INDIGENTS 

Mr.   MATSUNAGA.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  accounts  disclose  that  David  O. 
Bress,  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  has  rejected  a  proposal  to  pro- 
vide indigent  suspects  with  lawyers  dur- 
ing statlonhouse  Interrogations  by  the 
police.  Washington  Post,  February  15, 
1966.  The  proposal  was  submitted  by 
the  neighborhood  legal  service  project, 
which  is  part  of  the  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram In  the  District.  The  suggested  sta- 
tlonhouse legal  aid  program  would  have 
been  manned  by  the  project's  staff  at- 
torneys and  volunteers  from  the  local 
bar  associations.  At  a  time  when  the  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  are  being  mobilized 
to  help  the  poor,  it  is  most  disturbing 
that  the  U.S.  Attorney  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  should  not  allow  legal  assistance 
to  be  made  available  to  indigent  suspects 
in  the  statlonhouse. 

At  Issue  here  is  the  question  of  the 
point  at  which  a  criminal  suspect  Ihb- 
comes  entitled  to  legal  assistance,  and 
whether  the  Indigent  suspect  may  be 
denied  the  opportunity  for  legal  assist- 
ance at  the  statlonhouse  which  the 
wealthy  suspect  is  able  to  obtain. 

It  la  dlfDcult  to  understand  why  the 
U.S.  attorney  would  turn  down  an  offer 
to  provide  such  legal  aid  to  indigents. 
Apparently  the  Federal  Government's 
poUcy  of  encouraging  legal  he^  to  the 


poor  is  not  fully  understood — In  any 
event,  it  is  not  being  fully  effectuated. 

Apparently  one  of  the  reasons  the  XJS. 
attorney  rejected  the  proposed  offer  of 
legal  aid  at  this  time  is  that  he  desires 
to  await  the  outcome  of  five  cases  pend- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court  which  raise 
many  questions  concerning  a  suspect's 
rights  in  the  Interrogation  stage  a  crim- 
inal case.  The  pending  cases  are:  Cali- 
fornia V.  Stewart.  No.  584;  Miranda  v. 
Arizona,  No.  759;  Vignera  v.  New  York, 
No.  760;  Westover  v.  U.S.,  No.  761;  John- 
son v.  New  Jersey,  No.  762. 

These  cases  reflect  the  split  among 
the  lower  courts  over  the  scope  in  the 
Supreme  Com  t's  holding  In  Escobedo  v. 
lUinois,  378  U.S.  478,  June  1964,  where 
the  Court  reversed  a  murder  conviction 
because  Escobedo  had  confessed  after 
the  pollcp  refused  to  let  him  see  his 
lawyer,  who  was  in  the  statlonhouse  at 
the  time,  asking  to  see  Escobedo.  In 
effect,  the  Court  held  that  the  fifth 
amendment's  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination and  the  sixth  amendment's 
guarantee  of  defense  counsel  do  extend 
to  the  police  station.  No  one  can  predict 
with  certainty  as  to  how  much  the  Esco- 
bedo decision  will  be  clarified  by  the 
Court  in  the  pending  cases.  However. 
It  Is  virtually  certain  that  the  Court  will 
resolve  the  issue  which  splits  lower 
courts  around  the  country  today.  That 
Is,  whether  the  police  must  advise  a 
prime  suspect  of  his  right  to  remain 
silent  and  his  right  to  a  lawyer  before 
eliciting  a  confession  from  him. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize 
that  where  law  enforcement  officials 
have  not  yet  "focused"  on  a  particular 
suspect,  they  remain  free  and  unham- 
pered to  investigate  criminal  cases  by 
gathering  information  and  evidence  from 
witnesses  without  applying  the  strict  rul- 
ing of  Escobedo. 

If  the  Court  holds  that  the  police  have 
no  such  obligation,  the  Escobedo  decision 
will  have  then  been  limited  to  the  pe- 
culiar facts  In  that  case.  Rarely  do 
lawyers  appear  in  the  precinct  house 
while  a  suspect  Is  being  questioned.  Nor 
are  many  suspects  worldly  enough  or 
financially  able  to  afford  an  attorney. 
However.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the 
Court  to  limit  the  Escobedo  decision  to 
only  those  situations  where  a  suspect's 
attorney  Is  already  present  at  the  sta- 
tlonhouse and  the  suspect  specifically 
requests  to  see  him. 
For,  as  the  Court  there  stated: 
Nothing  we  have  saia  today  affects  ttae 
powers  of  the  police  to  Investigate  "an  un- 
solved crime."  by  gathering  information  from 
witnesses  and  by  other  "proper  Investigative 
efforts."  We  hold  only  that  when  the  proc- 
ess shifts  from  Investigatory  to  accusatory 

when  Its  focus  is  on  the  accused  and  Its 
purpose  Is  to  elicit  a  confession — o\xr  ad- 
versary system  begins  to  operate,  and.  under 
the  circumstances  here,  the  accused  must  bs 
permitted  to  consult  with  his  lawyer. 

Meanwhile.  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
U.S.  law  enforcement  officials  not  to 
worsen  the  existing  plight  of  Indigent 
accused  persons  by  declining  to  permit 
them  to  have  legal  assistance.  The  offer 
of  the  neighborhood  legal  service  project 
of  statlonhouse  legal  aid  provided  a 
slngrular  opportunity  for  the  UJ3.  at- 


torney In  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
assume  a  role  of  national  leadership  with 
respect  to  protecting  legal  rights  of  ac- 
cused  persons. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  mor« 
affirmative  response  was  not  forth- 
coming. 


THE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  j 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RiooRD  aiKl  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.    Mr.  Speaker— 

The  news  may  be  good  or  bad— we  shall 
tell  you  the  truth. 

These  words  were  spoken  In  the  first 
broadcast  of  the  Voice  of  America  in 
February  1942. 

With  these  words,  America  embraced 
a  mighty  principle,  a  principle  which 
should  be  our  eternal  guide. 

The  agency,  in  a  recent  booklet,  ex- 
plained itself  in  lean,  admirable  prose 

It  said: 

The  Voice  of  America  speaks  to  the  world 
for  America,  for  the  Government,  and  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  seeks  to  make 
U.S.  policies  Intelligible.  It  seeks  to  Inform. 
It  attempts  to  associate  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  In  their  dally  Uves,  their  prog- 
ress and  their  yearnings,  with  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  all  people  everywhere. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Voice  of  America 
is  effective  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
candor  and  objectivity.  When  it  is  can- 
did, when  it  is  objective,  when  it  reports 
a  diversity  of  opinion,  it  is  doing  its  job. 
When  these  elements  are  missing,  its  ef- 
fectiveness is  bound  to  decline. 

If  the  Voice  is  to  be  listened  to — it  must 
get  through.  The  former  obstacle  of 
Jamming  has  disappeared  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, for  example,  except  for  Bulgaria. 
But  you  must  attract  and  hold  listeners 
in  the  face  of  radio  competition  from 
friends  and  adversaries.  You  do  this  by 
programing,  packaging,  and  credibility. 
Basically,  you  must  be  listened  to,  and 
you  must  be  respected.  The  Interrela- 
tionship is  a  persistent  one. 

The  Voice  of  America  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  truth  In  37  of  the  worid's  lan- 
guages. Every  day,  an  audience  of  tens 
of  millions  is  reached  directly  in  those 
37  languages.  In  addition,  28  other  lan- 
guages are  used  for  special  programs. 
Incidentally,  we  broadcast  more  hours 
in  "Worldwide  English"  than  any  other 
language. 

The  raw  statistics  of  the  Voice  of 
America  operation  are  Impressive. 

Packaged  programs,  totaling  13,000 
hours  are  placed  each  week  on  local 
stations  abroad. 

The  Voice  has  100  transmitters,  56  of 
them  overseas.  This  insures  clear  trans- 
mission in  most  of  the  world. 

The  Voice  broadcasts  close  to  800  hours 
weekly.  This  compares  to  the  U.S.SR.'s 
1.350,  Red  China's  900,  the  United  King- 
dom's 630,  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic's 580.  I  trust  that  we  make  up  in 
quality  any  deficit  In  quantity. 
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The  budget  for  USIA's  ridJo  arm  for 
fiscal  year  1966  is  $30.1  million. 

Voice  of  America  news  editors  transmit 
about  50,000  words  of  news  every  day. 
Special  material  is  also  prejwred  for  in- 
dividual countries. 

There  has  been  a  revolution  in  com- 
munications in  the  24  yeairs  since  the 
Voice  of  America  was  bornf.  The  mass 
production  of  transistor  radios,  for  ex- 
ample, has  dramatically  enlarged  the 
potential  listening  audience.  Over  the 
years,  the  Voice  has  adapted  well,  for 
the  most  part,  both  in  pejnsonnel  and 
equipment.  | 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  Voice  in 
early  1962.  when  the  distir«uished  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow,  as  head  of  USIA,  was 
carrying  the  Agency  to  new  highs  of 
professional  pride.  Since  |;hat  time  I 
have  cut  nearly  125  tapes  for  transmis- 
sion to  Eastern  Europe. 

I  have  found  the  top  leadership  of  the 
Voice,  including  the  desk  oflScers,  to  be 
highly  skilled  and  dedicated  men.  They 
do  not  tire  of  learning  more  and  more 
about  countries  they  are  broadcasting 
to,  while  keeping  fully  apprised  about 
America.  Moreover,  the  practice  of 
Interlacing  Foreign  Service  officers  into 
the  Voice's  administrative  machinery 
brings  fresh  men  and  fresh  viewpoints 
into  play.  John  Chancellor,  the  new 
director,  Is  the  first  professional  radio- 
man to  head  the  Voice.  The  appoint- 
ment of  this  highly  respected  newsman 
emphasizes  the  Importance  of  the 
Agency. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  pritileged  to  be 
a  member  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion which  took  part  in  the  dedication 
of  a  new  hospital  in  Krakow,  Poland,  a 
hospital  built,  in  part,  with  Counterpart 
funds.  I 

Although  the  Polish  prdas  did  not 
carry  any  coverage  of  the  dedication 
until  after  the  event,  we  found  that  the 
man  on  the  street  was  well  informed — 
thanks  to  the  Voice  of  Amertca — about 
both  the  hospital  and  about  our  dele- 
gation. I 

I  had  a  personal  experience  which 
«dded  deeply  to  my  impression  that  the 
Voice  has  a  wide  audience  In  Poland. 
While  in  Krakow,  I  was  called  out  of  a 
<llmier  and  Informed  that  a  shy  young 
•nan  was  asking  for  me.  It  turned  out 
to  be  my  first  cousin.  He  had  learned 
from  his  village  priest,  who  had  heard 
the  news  on  Voice  of  America,  that  I 
»M  a  member  of  the  delegation. 
Whereupon  he  had  traveled  all  night  on 
a  train,  hundreds  of  kilometers,  and 
^Pt  in  a  train  station,  to  greet  his 
American  relative.  It  wasia  moving 
personal  experience.  I 

While  I  have  had  occasion  i1»  be  more 
wmlliar  with  the  Voice  of  America's 
Buropean  activities,  I  know  of  its  In- 
a]easing  emphasis  on  Latin  America. 
Aoa,  and  Africa.  A  free  fiov  of  Infor- 
mation to  these  continents  is  In  our 
Interest.  In  the  short  run  and  In  the 
long  run. 

The  Voice  must  resist  the  temptation 
to  color  its  news  simimaries  and  inter- 
pretations   for    short-run    advanti^res. 


Understandably,  there  have  been  and 
there  may  continue  to  be  such  tempta- 
tions when  crisis  situations  erupt. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  resist  simi- 
lar temptations.  In  exercising  our  su- 
pervisory responsibilities,  we  can  best 
serve  our  Nation  in  1966  by  heading  the 
Voice  to  the  high  purposes  it  began  with 
in  1942: 

The  news  may  be  good  or  bad — but  we  will 
tell  you  the  truth. 


ANNIVERSARY    OF    ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
speeches,  programs,  awards,  and  other 
activities  we  in  America  today  offer  our 
recognition  of  Estonia's  48th  anniver- 
sary. I  am  very  proud  that  we  have  con- 
tinued to  offer  our  support  and  encour- 
agement to  those  millions  of  brave  people 
in  Estonia  who  are  held  in  captivity  by 
Moscow. 

Historically,  however,  Russian  domi- 
nation in  Estonia  has  not  been  a  new 
phenomenon.  From  1721  to  1918,  the 
tiny  nation  had  been  held  in  subjugation 
by  czarlst  Russia,  which  had  expected 
much  effort  to  make  the  Estonian  people 
"russified."  Though  suffering  death,  de- 
portation, hunger,  and  other  depriva- 
tions at  the  hands  of  Russia,  the  strong 
ties  to  her  cultural  past  have  sustained 
Estonia  in  resisting  cultural  incursions 
by  the  Soviets. 

The  declaration  of  independence  of 
February  24,  1918,  was  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  in  Estonian  history,  but  brave 
and  courageous  deeds  have  been  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  that  country.  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  as  we  in  this  country 
offer  our  congratulations  to  the  anniver- 
sary of  that  February  24  event,  we  will 
pledge  ourselves  to  stand  ever  ready  to 
assist  Estonia  in  whatever  way  we  can  In 
order  to  break  Russia's  stranglehold  on 
the  Estonian  nation.  These  heroic  and 
gallant  people  certainly  deserve  a  better 
fate  than  that  forced  upon  them  by  Com- 
munist Russia. 


THE  TAX  MEASURE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  tMr.  Todd]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  tax  measure  we  voted  upon.  It  will 
accelerate  the  rate  at  which  taxes  are 
paid  into  the  Treasury.  And  it  will  re- 
Impose  excise  taxes  on  telephones  and 
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automobiles  which  we  voted  to  remove 
last  year,  when  we  did  not  believe  the 
demands  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
would  be  so  great. 

I  support  the  tax  measure  because  it 
is  a  necessary  step  to  avoid  inflaUon.  It 
follows  the  monetary  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  shown  in  sales  of 
Government  bonds  and  the  increase  in 
interest  rates. 

But  I  fear  the  tax  measure  is  not 
enough  to  do  the  job:  The  projected  defi- 
cit is  up.  Unemployment  is  less  than  4 
percent,  and  the  unemployed  are,  by  and 
large,  not  possessed  of  the  skills  which 
are  in  demand.  Thus,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  those  who  have  skills 
needed  is  much  less  than  4  percent. 
Plants  are  operating  in  excess  of  90  per- 
cent of  capacity.  Our  balance  of  pay- 
ments continues  imfavorable.  Commod- 
ity and  consumer  price  indexes  continue 
to  move  upward. 

Our  Nation  Is  committed  to  a  major 
effort  to  prevent  southeast  Asia  from  be- 
coming dominated  by  China.  At  this 
time,  large  svuns  are  required  for  our 
military  operations,  and  increasingly 
large  sums  will  be  required  for  our  de- 
velopment programs,  designed  to  bring 
civil  peace  to  areas  secured  by  military 
operations. 

We  expect  discipline  and  sacrifice  of 
those  who  bear  the  battle.  We  should 
demand  no  less  of  ourselves  at  home. 
This  is  why  we  carmot  permit  infiation 
to  occur,  for  It  is  incompatible  without 
responsibilities. 

The  alternative  to  vigorous  monetary 
and  tax  poUcy  to  avoid  inflation  is  the 
imposition  of  price  controls.  As  we 
know  frcwn  past  experience,  price  con- 
trols are  only  temporary  palliatives  and 
sooner  or  later  they  create  such  hard- 
ship and  malallocatlon  of  resources 
that  they  must  be  removed.  They  are 
completely  artificial  and  incompatible 
with  a  free  competitive  system  in  which 
prices  are  allowed  to  adjust,  in  the 
marketplace,  to  demand  and  supply. 
They  lead  to  black  markets,  bureauc- 
racy, and  a  great  deal  of  waste  of  ef- 
fort. Some  further  tax  hicrease.  in  my 
opinion,  is  preferable  to  price  controls 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  inflation. 

I  suggest  that  study  be  given,  if  price 
rises  continue,  to  the  imposition  of  fur- 
ther excise  taxes  upon  goods  which  are 
competing  for  scarce  resources  with  our 
defense  efforts.  Such  taxes  would  both 
dram  off  inflationary  dollars,  and  reduce 
the  demand  for  scarce  commodities 
They  would  not  interfere  directly  in  the 
free  play  of  market  forces.  They  would 
not  affect  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
not  related  to  the  defense  effort.  They 
would  not  require  changes  in  the  wage- 
price  guideline  formula. 

Voluntary  guidelines,  in  the  long  run, 
are  not  a  substitute  for  wise  and  respon- 
sible fiscal  policy  which  give  the  market- 
place full  play.  I  hope  this  Congress  will 
give  further  attention  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  sound  fiscal  policy,  so  that  the 
role  of  direct  and  indirect  controls  can 
be  minimized,  and  sooner,  rather  than 
later,  completely  eliminated. 
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BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 


February  2i,  1966 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  tMr.  Whit- 
«KiR]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  17,  1966.  I  wrote  to  Hon.  John 
W.  Bush,  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  expressing  my 
concern  over  the  serious  boxcar  shortage 
existing  in  the  Nation  and  the  recent  car 
distribution  order  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission directing  the  Southern  Railway 
System  to  turn  over  350  boxcars  each 
week  to  Western  railroads  to  relieve  box- 
car shortages  in  the  West. 

Chairman  Bush  replied  to  my  letter  on 
February  23.  1966.  The  text  of  his  letter 
Is  as  follows: 

Intkxstatb  CoifMxacx  Commission, 
Wastiington,  DC,  February  23,  1988. 
Hon.  Basil  L.  WHmNKK, 
House  of  Repreaentatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dea>  CoNORiasMAN  Whitenbh:  Thla  will 
acknowledge  of  your  letter  dated  February  17, 
IQM,  protesting  Commlsalon  car  distribution 
directions  as  contributing  to  boxcar  sbort- 
Bgea  In  the  East. 

The  ownership  of  plain  boxcars  by  U.S. 
class  I  carriers  is  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  shipping  public.  From  Jan- 
uary 1,  1966.  to  date,  the  available  supply 
of  this  type  of  equipment  has  been  reduced 
by  more  than  190,000  cars;  and  there  con- 
tinues to  b«  in  excess  of  2,000  plain  boxcar 
retirements  per  month  over  replacements. 
The  shortage  of  this  equipment  is  not  lim- 
ited to  one  area,  but  exists  In  most  sections 
of  the  country.  The  Commission  has  no  au- 
thority to  require  carriers  to  purchase  new 
equipment  or  to  repair  unserviceable  equip- 
ment. The  Commission  does  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, however,  to  maintain  an  equi- 
table dUtrlbuUon  of  the  available  supply  of 

C&TB. 

The  Commission  has  in  effect  several  car 
distribution  directions  designed  to  move 
empty  plain  serviceable  boxcars,  with  inside 
length  less  than  44  feet  8  inches  and  doors 
less  than  8  feet  wide,  to  areas  in  greatest  dis- 
tress for  this  tjrpe  of  equipment.  More  than 
20  railroads  are  affected  by  these  directions, 
and  most  of  them  are  cooi>eratlng  with  the 
Commission  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  a  short- 
age which  currently  Is  reported  as  In  excess 
of  10,000  boxcars  per  day  and  where  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  shippers  are  being  de- 
prived of  sufficient  cars  to  meet  60  percent  of 
requirements. 

The  carriers  located  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  districts  as  a  group  Indicate  that 
they  have  in  excess  of  100  percent  of  plain 
boxcar  ownership  on  line.  The  northwest- 
em  district  of  the  country  is  currently  at- 
tempting to  operate  with  76  percent  of  own- 
ership on  line. 

I  am  sure  that  you  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Commission  must  be  ever  alert  to  the  na- 
tional requirements.  However,  the  car  situ- 
ation wUl  be  closely  watched,  and  any  ad- 
justments will  be  made  which  are  deemed 
necessary  to  assure  everyone  bia  fair  share 
of  the  available  car  supply. 
Sincerely. 

JORM  W.  BrrsR, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  information  that  he 
has  given  me  confirms  the  statements  I 
made  in  the  House  on  February  22,  1966. 


The  critical  boxcar  shortage  in  the  Na- 
tion cannot  be  relieved  through  distribu- 
tion service  orders  or  by  an  increase  In 
the  fee  one  railroad  must  pay  another 
railroad  for  the  use  of  its  freight  equip- 
m«it. 

The  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  an 
accelerated  program  of  boxcar  construc- 
tion. It  is  a  serious  problem  affecting 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  and  the  na- 
tional defense.  The  Congress,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
railroads  should  give  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  situation. 


WASHINGTON'S  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooi«y1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  shocked  and  appalled 
this  morning  when  I  opened  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  discovered  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  is  contemplating 
spending  $150  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  turn  the  Washington  National 
Airport  into  a  jet- age  airport. 

Now,  I  am  just  as  much  in  favor  of 
modern  air  travel  as  anyone  else  in  this 
country.  And  I  believe  firmly  that  our 
airport  facilities  should  be  constantly 
updated  and  upgraded  to  make  way  for 
improved  air  service. 

But  the  facts  surrounding  the  FAA's 
sudden  compulsion  to  make  National 
Airport  a  field  for  Jet-age  travel  are 
curious  indeed. 

It  has  been  only  a  few  weeks,  now, 
since  the  FAA  suddenly  announced  that 
it  would  allow  two-  and  three-engine 
jets  to  land  and  take  off  at  National. 
That  decision  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
people,  I  know — particularly  those  who 
live  in  the  highly  congested,  built-up 
residential  sections  around  National  Air- 
port. 

Such  a  decision  may  or  may  not  have 
seemed  justified  to  the  FAA,  based  on 
the  research  facilities  it  has  been  using. 

But  the  present  announcement  is  an- 
other matter  entirely. 

Let  us  look  at  some  figures.  Let  us 
look  at  the  background. 

Dulles  International  Airport  was  first 
opened  to  the  public  in  1962.  Ever  since 
that  time  the  rate  of  traffic  for  the  two 
airports  has  been  just  about  the  same— 
the  airlines  and  their  passengers  use 
National  Airport  by  a  9  to  1— or  better- 
margin. 

In  the  year  ending  in  December  1963, 
there  were  12,074  departures  in  sched- 
uled service  from  Dulles  compared  to 
98,432  from  Washington  National.  The 
following  year  the  ratio  was  10.887  for 
Dulles  to  96.520  at  National. 

In  the  12-month  period  ending  June  30 
last  year  there  were  a  total  of  10,633  de- 
partures from  Dulles  compared  to  97,556 
from  National. 


Here  we  are  with  what  is  admittedly 
one  of  the  world's  greatest,  most  modem 
and  most  architecturally  impressive  and 
beautiful  airports— Dulles  Interna- 
tional—within a  short  drive  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  And  it  Is  being  bypassed 
by  air  traffic  and  we  are  being  told  that 
we  must  spend  another  $150  million  to 
make  Washington  National  bigger,  bet- 
ter, and  more  modem. 
What  justification  is  there  for  thla? 
Dulles  is  a  masterpiece  of  construction 
Is  it,  also,  a  white  elephant? 

It  cost  the  American  taxpayers  $119. 
200,000  to  open  Dulles  to  the  public  in 
1962— $108  million  for  the  terminal 
hangars,  and  runways  and  another  $11 .' 
200,000  for  access  roads  to  Interetate 
Route  495. 

It  cost  the  taxpayers  $38,779,709  to 
open  Washington  National  Airport  to  the 
public  on  June  16,  1941,  and  make  the 
systematic  improvements  to  it  which 
have  been  needed  In  the  years  since  that 
time. 

The  most  fantastic  comparison  I  have 
seen  thus  far,  however,  has  to  do  with 
the  cost  of  operating  the  two  airports 
annually. 

Dulles,  with  only  10,633  departures  In 
the  last  12 -month  period,  cost  the  tax- 
payers and  users  a  total  of  $3,984,298. 
At  Washington  National  the  cost  was 
$3,258,447 — and  National  served  nearly  10 
times  as  many  flights  as  Dulles  did  in  the 
same  time  period. 

There  seems  to  be  little  justification  for 
the  FAA's  sudden  determination  to  glut 
Washington  National  with  a  mtissive  In- 
flux and  outflow  of  high-speed  jet  travel. 
I.  for  one.  am  deeply  disturbed  by  this 
announcement.  And  I  suspect  that  a 
large  number  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  this  body  are,  also. 

While  we  do  everything  we  can  to  keep 
our  airport  facilities  abreast  of  modem 
change,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  keep 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  who 
live  In  this  densely  populated  region  in 
and  around  Washington  uppermost  in 
our  minds. 

The  FAA's  front-page  headlines  this 
morning  do  not  indicate  that  this  Agency 
is  mindful  of  the  dual  responsibilities  It 
bears  by  law  to  the  traveling  public  and 
those  who  live  near  airport  facilities. 
Unless  it  can  do  both.  It  should  contem- 
plate a  good  deal  more  carefully  before  it 
rushes  into  print. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  IN- 
TEREST RATE  vrncv. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  op- 
pose Inflation  and  would  do  everjrthing 
in  my  power  to  resist  it  because  Inflation 
hurts  the  average  consumer,  the  little 
man.  most  of  all.  But  Inquiries  have 
been  coming  Into  my  office  from  my 
home  district.  San  Antonio,  relating  to 
the  general  tightening  up  of  money  since 
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the  Pfederal  Reserve  Board  voted  by  a 
bare  4-to-3  majority  last  December  to 
hike  the  discount  rate.    It  seems  to  these 
people,  and  to  many  others,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
created  a  good  deal  of  Inflation  this  year 
Now.  these  Inquiries  are  Very  disturb- 
ing to  me  because  they  clearly  show  the 
111  effects  of  the  interest  rate  hike,  and 
they  are  difficult  to  answer.    I  wonder 
therefore  whether  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  members  who  voted  for  the  dis- 
count rate  hike  will  help  me  $atlsfactorlly 
explain  to  the  homebuyer  in  San  Antonio 
why  he  now  has  to  pay  6  peroent  interest 
on  a  federally  insured  home  mortgage 
loan?    How  can  I  explain  to  the  home- 
builder  why  his  sick  industry  will  prob- 
ably grow  sicker  this  year,  while  other 
Industries  enjoy  record  profits?     How 
can  I  explain  to  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed    carpenter,     bricklayer, 
electrician,  and  others  in  the  sick  home- 
building  industry  that  their  plight  is  the 
direct  result  of  recommendations  made 
by  a  handful  of  bankers  and  adopted  by 
a  4-to-3  vote  of  the  Fedet^l  Reserve 
Board,  and  that  there  is  nothing  that  I 
can  do  or  that  any  other  elected  official 
can  do  to  reverse  the  decislotis  of  those 
bankers? 

These  are  all  valid  questiojip,  and  they 
demand  answers.  For  my  part,  those 
few  who  constantly  argue  for  higher  in- 
terest rates,  and  who  now  «re  insisting 
on  removing  the  4y4-percetnt  interest 
ceiling  on  long-term  Government  bonds 
are  either  unusually  selfish  or  unusually 
dense.  ' 
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the  plan  and  had  infiltrated  the  leaders 
of  the  uprising  and  a  large  number  of 
fighters  and  arms  into  Estonia. 

Democracy  flourished  in  Estonia  until 
September  1939,  when  the  Soviet  Union, 
threatening  war  as  an  alternative,  forced 
upon  that  brave  nation  a  mutual  assist- 
ance treaty  under  which  Estonia  was 
compeUed  to  establish  a  number  of  Rus- 
sian naval  and  air  force  bases  on  her 
territory. 

The  following  June,  the  Soviet  Union 
presented  to  Estonia  an  ultimatum  de- 
manding establishment  of  a  new  govern- 
ment friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
granting  of  free  passage  to  additional 
Soviet  troops.  The  next  day— June  17. 
1940— Soviet  troops  marched  into  an  oc- 
cupied Estonia.  On  June  21.  a  puppet 
government  was  imposed  on  Estonia  by 
Moscow.  To  complete  this  annexation 
Russia  admitted  Estonia  into  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
Union  Republic,  and  a  Communist  con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  the  Estonian 
puppet  government  on  August  25,  1940. 

From  that  day  to  this,  Estonia  has 
suffered  under  the  Russian  Communist 
yoke,  but  that  gallant  nation  has  never 
reconciled  herself  to  the  status  of  a  So- 
viet colony.  Therefore,  today.  Estonians 
in  their  homeland  and  those  of  Estonian 
birth  and  their  descendants  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  free  world,  reiterate  the 
hope  that  history  wiU.  indeed,  repeat 
Itself  and  Estonia  will  soon  again  join 
hands  with  the  free  nations  of  the  world 


ESTONIA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
«SK  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersy  [Mr.  McGrath] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Record  and  include  ;extraneous 
matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
^^«  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection.  | ' 
Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Spe4ker.  today 
marks  the  48th  anniversary  df  Estonia's 
proclamation  of  Independence  as  a  dem- 
ocratic republic.  Since  that  Important 
went  occurred,  the  history  otf  this  gal- 
lant people  has  been  replete  with  both 
progress  and  setbacks,  but  th)e  lesson  of 
Wstory  Is  that  although  Estonia  is  today 
imder  the  oppressive  thumb  ot  the  Soviet 
union,  there  is  hope  that  thifci  too.  will 

A  mere  9  months  and  4  days  after 
Glaring  her  independence,  Estonia  was 
attacked  by  Soviet  Russia.  This  attack 
occurred  only  13  days  after  Russia  had 
oeclared  that  aU  peoples  of  tjhe  former 
«arist  Russia  were  free  to  secede  from 
**nin's  "new  Russia." 

Again  In  February— February  2, 1920— 
Mter  having  repelled  the  Communist  In- 
«aers  for  14  months.  Estonia  succeeded 
m  signing  a  peace  treaty  with  Russia, 
and  in  September  1921.  she  was  admitted 
w>  the  League  of  Nations. 

An  armed  coup  d'etat  by  Oommunlst 
jroups  on  December  1.  1924.  failed  of 
J^ss.  and  later  investigations  dis- 
":«»ed  that  the  Soviet  Union  initiated 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  POOR  AS 
TEACHERS'  AIDS  UNDER  PUBLIC 
LAW   89-10 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bUl  that  will  exempt 
the  earnings  of  poor  people  employed 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  from  consideration  as  part 
of  this  income  or  resources  under  the 
public  assistance  laws. 

We  have  very  correctly  made  an  ex- 
emption for  certain  earnings  of  public 
assistance  recipients  before.  Poor  per- 
sons hired  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  do  not  have  to  count  part  of 
their  Income  under  that  s^t  in  determin- 
ing their  eligibility  for  public  assistance. 
Thus,  a  mother  on  AFDC  can  work  part 
time  under  an  antlpoverty  program  with- 
out it  resulting  in  a  deduction  of  her  wel- 
fare pasTnent. 

This  is  sensible  for  two  main  reasons 
This  gives  an  incentive  to  the  welfare  re- 
cipient to  accept  part-time  employment 
through  the  education  aid  program  and 
thereby  learn  skills  which  may  lead  to 
eventual  full-time  employment  and  self- 
sufficiency.  The  second  reason  this  ex- 
emption should  be  made  Is  that  we  would 
merely  be  taking  Federal  funds  out  of 
one  Federal  account  to  place  it  back  Into 
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another  Federal  account  with  no  benefit 
to  the  individual  employed. 

I  was  most  impressed  by  the  state- 
ments submitted  by  Sargent  Shriver  to 
the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  the  war  on 
poverty  last  April  30.  He  recounted  the 
great  advantages  of  employing  the  poor 
in  these  programs.    Let  me  quote  him: 

The  employment  of  ihe  poor  in  jobs  other 
than  menial  ones  Is  a  slgnlflcant  way  of 
securing  their  participation  in  the  program 
PosiUons  such  as  health  aides  and  teacher 
aides  represent  new  career  opportuniUes  in 
fields  which  have  previously  been  reserved 
for  those  with  coUege  training.  They  rep- 
resent a  new  avenue  of  hope  for  the  poor 
at  the  same  time  that  they  assist  the  trained 
professional— the  registered  nurse  or  teacher 
for  example— m  increasing  his  effectiveness! 
In  addlUon,  the  poor  who  fill  these  Jobs  can 
provide  an  Important  means  of  conununica- 
tlon  between  the  impoverished  and  the  rest 
of  the  community,  -mey  can  help  commu- 
nity action  agencies  to  be  responsive  to  the 
real  needs  of  the  p>oor. 

What  Sargent  Shriver  has  said  about 
the  poor  participating  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  certainly  applies  also 
for  their  participation  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  programs. 
Title  I  Is  aimed  at  helping  the  schools 
and  the  schoolchildren  in  less  prosper- 
ous areas  of  the  city  or  State.  We 
should  encourage  the  mothers  and  older 
children  in  these  areas  to  accept  em- 
ployment knowing  that  it  will  not  result 
in  an  immediate  reducUon  in  their  wel- 
fare aid. 

That  is  the  aim  of  H.R.  13073. 

The  language  of  my  bill  Is  almost 
identical  to  the  exemption  Included  in 
Title  VII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

I  hope  there  will  be  broad  support  for 
this  reform. 

H.R.  13073 
A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  Public  Law  874, 
Elghty-flrst  Congress,  to  provide  that  pay- 
ments received  thereunder  shall  be  disre- 
garded for  certain  puldlc  asslstancA 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  n 
of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  PubUo 
Law  874,  Elghty-flrst  Congress,  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowln« 
new  section : 

"TREATMENT   OP   PAYMENTS    FOR    PXTBUC 

ASSISTANCE    PtTBPOSES 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  Utles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act,  a  State  plan  approved 
under  any  such  title  shall  provide  that 

"(1)  the  first  (85  plus  one-half  of  the  ex- 
cess over  985  of  payments  made  to  or  on  be- 
half of  any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any 
month  under  this  title  or  any  program  as- 
ElBted  under  thU  UUe  shall  not  be  regarded 
(A)  as  Income  or  resources  of  such  person 
in  determining  his  need  under  such  approved 
State  plan,  or  (B)  as  Income  or  resources  of 
any  othw  individual  in  determining  the  need 
of  such  other  Individual  under  such  m>- 
proved  State  plan;  and 

"(2)  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any 
month  under  this  title  or  any  such  program 
shall  be  regarded  as  Income  or  resources  ctf 
any  other  Individual  In  determining  the  need 
of  such  other  Individual  under  such  approved 
State  plan  except  to  the  extent  made  avail- 
able to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  other  In- 
dividual. 

"(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  Is  other, 
wise  entitled  under  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  or 
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XVI  or  the  SocUl  Security  Act  for  any  pertod 
before  the  flrat  month  beginning  after  the 
adjournment  of  a  State's  Orat  regular  legis- 
lative MBslon  which  adjourns  after  the  data 
of  enactment  o*  this  section  shall  be  with- 
held by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pursuant 
to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  such  State 
from  complying  with  the  t«qulrem«nta  of 
subsection  (a)." 


Febrmry  21,  I9e$ 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cralet] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoBD  and  Include  extraneouB 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
our  consideration  of  the  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966. 1  voted  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit and  against  final  passage  of  the 
bill. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  while  I 
favored  many  aspects  of  the  measure, 
such  as  the  graduated  withholding  rates,' 
quarterly  payments  by  the  self-employed 
of  their  estimated  social  security  tax. 
and  an  increase  In  the  percentage  of  tax 
to  be  paid  currently  through  withhold- 
ing, estimated  tax  payments  or  both.  I 
felt  compelled  to  vote  against  the  bill 
because  of  the  provisions  relating  to  ex- 
cise taxes  on  automobiles  and  especially 
telephone  service. 

I  recognize  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ment that  adjustments  must  be  made  if 
the  budget  is  to  be  kept  as  nearly  in  bal- 
ance as  possible  and  If  we  are  to  keep 
our  commitments  in  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  lias  been  m  effect  approxi- 
mately 8  months.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  budget  and  defense  experts  in 
the  administration  should  have  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  had,  last  Jime, 
a  costly  commitment  in  Vietnam  which 
would  require  additional  funds,  and  they 
should  have  planned  accordingly.  Quite 
frankly,  I  believe  that  there  was  poor 
planning  on  the  part  of  those  experts. 

I  feel  that  it  was  wrong  to  reduce  these 
taxes  last  year  if  it  was  known  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  taxes  would 
have  to  be  reinstated  within  8  months: 
and  "if  the  budget  and  defense  experts, 
who  recommended  and  supported  the  tax 
cuts,  did  not  honestly  know  this  last 
year,  we  need  a  reexamination  of  the 
personnel,  policies,  and  procedures  in- 
volved to  see  If  we  can  come  up  with 
more  realistic  forecasts.  I  do  not  think 
It  is  fair  to  the  American  taxpayer  to 
reduce  a  portion  of  his  taxes  and  then 
within  less  than  a  year  restore  them 
eithei^by  design  or  poor  Judgment. 

Fori  that  reason  I  voted  against  the 
bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  future 
our  budget  and  defense  experts  will  be 
able  to  project  into  the  future  better 
than  they  have  in  this  instance. 


SENATOR  PAT  McNAMARA 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vtvux]  may 


extend  his  remark^  at  this  pobit  in  the 
RecoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaH? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  the  vast  majority  of  my 
constituents,  when  I  say  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  regret  and  personal  sadness 
that  I  learned  that  the  great  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  Pat  McNamara,  will 
retire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Pat  McNamara  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing servant  of  the  people  of  Michigan; 
he  has  been  a  respected  and  beloved  leg- 
islator; he  has  been,  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  to  me,  a  valued  mentor.  In 
the  12  years  that  Pat  McNamara  has 
served  his  State  and  his  country,  he  has 
been  a  driving  force  behind  some  of  the 
most  important  social  legislation  of  the 
century:  Hospital  and  hesdth  care  for 
the  elderly,  aid  to  education,  civil  rights, 
and  the  first  concerted  Federal  eCTorts  to 
fight  poverty. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  he  has  been  respon- 
sible for  programs  that  are  helping  to 
provide  thousands  of  cities  and  towns 
with  capital  improvements  that  are  soon 
translated  Into  new  jobs  and  improved 
health  and  welfare.  This  Is  the  proud 
legacy  that  Pat  McNamara  will  leave  our 
Nation  when  he  retires  next  January. 

After  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  service, 
first  as  a  leader  in  trade  unionism  and 
then  in  public  service,  Pat  deserves  to 
be  able  to  ease  up  a  bit.  I  wish  him 
well  in  his  retirement;  but  the  Michigan 
congressional  delegation  and  the  people 
of  Michigan  will  miss  his  leadership  in 
the  coming  years. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pkhper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  this  afternoon  when  one 
vote  came  on  a  quonun  call  and  another 
on  adoption  of  the  rule  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  I  was  with  Dr.  Irving  Muskat, 
chairman  of  Interama,  In  conference 
with  the  Honorable  John  Macy,  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
relative  to  some  vital  aspects  of  Interama 
and  was  not  able  to  get  back  In 
time  for  these  votes.  However,  I  have, 
of  course,  voted  on  the  other  votes  re- 
specting the  foreign  aid  bill,  Including 
final  passage  of  the  bill  today. 


REMARKS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  AT 
14TH  ANNUAL  PRAYER  BREAK- 
PAST 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
strong  believer  in  the  power  of  prayer  I 
was  deeply  moved,  as  were  others  pres- 
ent, by  the  remarks  of  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  at  the  14th  annual  Presi- 
dent's prayer  breakfast  meeting,  held  last 
Thursday,  February  17. 

Burdened  by  the  weight  of  decision- 
making demanded  by  his  high  office,  and 
having  to  make  decisions  calling  for 
sending  of  American  young  men  into  the 
battlefields  of  Vietnam,  our  President 
stated  that  he  has  found  the  courage  to 
face  the  next  day  in  prayer.  He  quoted 
the  words  of  another  tormented  Presi- 
dent of  a  past  generation.  Abraham 
Lincoln: 

I  have  been  driven  to  my  knees  many  times 
by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had 
nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom  and 
that  of  all  about  me  seem  Insufficient  for 
the  day. 

President  Johnson  added  that  his 
strength  comes  not  only  from  his  own 
prayers,  but  also  from  the  prayers  of 
the  mothers  who  have  given  their  sons  to 
our  country,  and  who  in  their  great  sor- 
row still  found  the  courage  to  write  him 
and  to  pray  for  him.  The  President  was 
preceded  by  the  world  renowned  evange- 
list, the  Reverend  Dr.  Billy  Graham. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hope  that  those 
who  did  not  hear  the  president  may 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  heart 
and  mind  of  our  great  leader  by  a  read- 
ing of  the  complete  text  of  his  moving 
and  inspiring  remarks  made  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1966,  at  the  14th  annual  Fred- 
dent's  prayer  breakfast  held  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  here  in  Washington 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  it 
In  the  Rkoro: 

Rkmaeks  or  THx  Prksidsnt  at  the  14th 
Anntjal  Pratzh  Breaktast  at  the  Shou- 
HAM  Hotel,  Fbbbuart  17,  1906 
Dr.  Graham,  my  beloved  friend.  Senator 
CAM.SON.  distinguished  guests  at  the  he*d 
table,  my  dear  friends.  I  am  pleased  to  return 
again  to  our  annual  prayer  breakfast  to  be 
among  so  many  of  my  old  friends.  In  this 
room  this  morning  we  have  been  privileged 
to  hear  one  of  the  great  speakers  and  lead- 
ers of  our  time.  He  has  been  heard  by  some 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  In  the  wcMrld.  yet  not  a  single  one  of 
us  Is  ashamed  to  say,  "I  will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometli 
my  help." 

Just  a  few  blocks  from  here,  on  the  front 
of  the  National  Archives,  la  an  Inscription, 
"The  past  Is  prologue."  As  your  President 
I  have  had  many  occasions  to  realize  the 
truth  of  that  statement.  Throughout  our 
long  hUtory  our  Presidents  have  struggled 
with  recurring  problems.  The  way  they 
handle  those  problems  and  their  succeeasi 
or  failures  can  guide  us  In  the  actions  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  take  today. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  history 
cannot  teach  us  and  among  them  Is  bow  to 
bear,  without  pain,  the  sending  of  our  young 
Americans  Into  battle  and  how  to  fill  the 
aching  void  as  we  wait  for  the  news  of  their 
fate  and  how  to  console  the  wife,  or  the 
mother,  or  the  little  children  when  that 
news  Is  bad. 

These  are  the  times  when  I  recall  the  wis- 
dom of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  said.  1 
have  been  driven  to  my  knees  many  times 
by  the  OTarwhelmlng  conviction  that  I  bad 
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nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom  and 
that  of  all  about  me  seem  InsyAclent  for  the 
day."  In  private  prayer  at  unusual  mo- 
ments, I  have  found  courage  lb  meet  another 
day  In  a  world  where  peace  Upon  earth  Is 
still  only  an  empty  dream. 

The  Pn^het  Isaiah  tells  it*.  "They  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  sha^l  renew  their 
ttrength;  they  shall  mount  uf  with  wings  as 
eagles;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary: 
and  they  shall  walk,  and  noti  faint." 

I  believe  that  with  all  my*  heart,  but  In 
these  troubled  times  I  am  susiialned  by  much 
more  than  my  own  prayers.  X.  am  sustained 
by  the  prayers  of  hundreds  of  Americans  who 
dally  take  the  time  to  look  vp  from  their 
own  problems  In  order  to  trv  to  give  me  a 
little  encouragement  In  mine.  Not  long  ago 
I  received  a  letter  one  morning  from  a  mother 
whose  son  had  been  killed  In  Tletnam.  She 
spoke  of  the  pain  and  the  loist  and  the  tears 
that  are  ever  ready  to  flow,  but  through  all 
of  this  were  words  of  encoun^ment  for  me 
from  this  dear  little  lady. 

In  her  letter  she  concluded,  '^tir.  President, 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  that  I  feel  in  my 
heart.  There  Just  aren't  wo^ds.  so  we  ask 
God  to  bless  you  and  your  Utile  family,  that 
Be  will  guide  you  In  all  the  terrible  decisions 
that  you  mu«t  make.  As  long  as  we  believe, 
our  strength  Is  In  our  faltb  ^  Ood  and  He 
will  never  fail  us."  1 1 

My  coiwtrymen.  In  those  wU^da  from  that 
dear  mother  are  to  be  fovmd  the  greatness 
of  this  Nation  and  also  the  strength  of  its 
President. 


FINANCING   OF   WAR   IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  MX.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moeuuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  fine  explanation 
of  HJR.  12752  provided  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Arttansas  [Mr. 
Mills],  and  I  appreciate  his  appeal  for 
our  support  of  its  enactment. 

I  likewise  appreciate  the  very  pointed 
admonitions  set  forth  by  the  ranking 
minority  Member  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnks].  It  is  heart- 
warming to  know  that  an  issue  as  vital 
as  the  financing  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  such  bipartisan  support.  However, 
I  also  agree  with  my  cojleasues  who  feel 
most  strongly  that  this  is,  at  least  to 
Bome  degree,  discriminatory  legislation. 

Last  Jime  we  removed  the  excise  tax 
on  many,  many  items,  including  a  partial 
removal  of  the  excise  tax  on  autcMnobiles 
and  telephone  charges.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  we  might  have  turned  to  the  more 
luxuryrtype  area  to  reimpose  the  excise 
tax.  A  tax  on  luxury  items  is  certainly 
not  one  that  touches  the  impoverished 
or  the  worklngman.  I  concede  also  that 
the  machinery  is  still  in  bperation  for 
collecting  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles 
and  telephones,  and  for  that  reason.  It 
seems  most  appropriate  that  this  be  the 
area,  though  I  reluctantly  agree,  where 
additional  revenue  must  be  found. 

We  all  loathe  war  and  none  can  deny 
that  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  cruel  war 
In  Vietnam.  Our  servicemen  dare  not 
*e  denied  the  implements  of  war  or  the 
necessities   for   their   subsistence,   but 


since  we  are  now  engaged  in  this  In'* 
volvement  I  find  no  recourse  except  to 
approve  the  proposed  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966. 

I  do  so  with  the  hope  that  In  a  very 
brief  period  of  time  we  can  restore  these 
tax  cuts  and  that  the  additional  costs  of 
warfare  will  be  lifted  from  the  backs  of 
our  taxpayers.  While  making  this  nec- 
essary adjustment  now,  I  agree  most 
wholeheartedly  with  the  gentlemcm  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes!,  that  we  need  to 
eliminate  all  unnecessary  expenditures 
for  domes^  purposes — and  such  elimi- 
nations can  be  made.  However,  those 
who  are  suffering  from  inadequate  eco- 
nomic resources  today,  those  who  have 
been  disadvantaged  by  years  of  economic 
drought  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  ol 
the  Appalachia  region,  should  not  be 
made  to  suffer  the  first  expenditure  cuts. 
Wise  expenditures  of  aid  for  these  areas 
will  help^tQ  replenish  the  Treasury  in 
the  future  and  improve  income. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reluctantly  ex- 
press approval  of  the  legislation  In  the 
hope  that  what  we  do  here  today,  out 
of  prudence,  will  provide  assursuices  for 
victory  in  Vietnam. 


THE  REDWOODS  DESERVE  BETTER 
THAN  COMPROMISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  CohelanI  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  conservation,  de- 
livered yesterday,  is  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  farsighted  on  this  subject, 
of  all  time.  The  President  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  his  generally  excellent 
program,  and  particularly  on  his  pro- 
posals to  combat  water  pollution. 

California's  Governor  Brown  deserves 
credit  for  his  efforts  leading  to  the  In- 
clusion of  a  Redwood  National  Park  in 
this  program  and  for  his  work  to  secure 
provision  of  appropriate  economic  ad- 
justment pajrments. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  or  honest  if  I  were  to  say  the  ad- 
ministration's redwood  proposal  is  ade- 
quate to  preserve  this  great  and  unique 
resource.  Unfortunately.  It  falls  far 
short  of  what  Is  necessary  if  any  mean- 
ingful stands  of  redwoods  are  to  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  takes  a  thousand  years  or  more  to 
grow  mature  redwoods,  and,  once  cut, 
much  longer  still  to  establish  a  climax 
forest.  If  Indeed  that  Is  possible  at  all. 
This  point.  Incidentally,  Is  not  the  opin- 
ion of  novices  or  special-interest  repre- 
sentatives. This  point  was  made  by  the 
National  Park  Service  In  its  report  of 
September  1964,  prophetically  entitled 
"The  Redwoods,  a  National  Opportunity 
for  Conservation." 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's 
bill  would  appear  to  Ignore  this  very 
message.  It  ai^iears  to  disregard  the 
simple  but  staggering  fact  that  only  10 
percent — or  200,000  acres — of  tliis  coun- 
try's original  redwood  forest  remains  to- 
day. It  appears  to  ignore  the  reality 
that  last  year  alone  some  15,000  acres  of 
redwood  giants  fell  to  the  woodman's  ax, 
and  that  more  are  being  felled — many  In 


the  very  area  proposed  for  preservation— 
as  we  talk. 

These  facts  plainly  Indicate  that  bold 
action  is  required,  but  bold  acQon  does 
not  characterize  the  administration's 
plan. 

This  plan  calls  for  a  43,392-acre  park 
in  the  Mill  Creek  area  of  Del  Norte 
Coimty,  including  the  present  Jedediah 
Smith  and  Del  Norte  Coast  State  Parks. 
But  when  these  State' parks  are  included, 
only  some  25,000  acres  would  be  added  to 
protected  status;  only  7,800  acres  of  ad- 
ditional virgin  redwoods  would  be 
included,  and  much  of  this  is  either  of 
mediocre  quality  or  in  the  process  of 
being  cut. 

This  Mill  Cree]^  area  Is  primarily  im- 
portant as  watershed  protection  for  the 
two  existing  State  paries.  It  would  not 
compare  in  quality  or  variety,  in  scenic  or 
recreational  features,  with  the  90,000- 
acre  park  at  Redwood  and  Prairie  Creeks 
which  28  of  our  colleagues  In  the  House 
have  Joined  me  in  calUhg  for,  and  which 
16  Members  of  the  Senate  introduced 
yesterday. 

L  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  disturbed  about 
the  plan  to  provide  a  separate  unit  of 
1,400  acres  in  Humboldt  County  to  pro- 
tect the  world's  tallest  trees.  It  is  not 
that  these  trees  do  not  n^ed  protection: 
they  need  it  desperately.  But  this  provi- 
sion of  only  1,400  acres  raises  false  hopes 
that  they  could  be  preserved  for  long. 
Once  the  surrounding  valley  slopes  are 
logged  off,  as  they  inevitably  will  be,  the 
tallest  redwoods  will  be  exposed  to  wind 
and  flood  and  soil  erosion  which  will 
quickly  number  their  yeaia. 

The  most  serious  weakness  in  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Ls  the  omission  of  the  Redwood 
and  Prairie  Creek  Valleys,  where  sweep- 
ing vistas  combine  with  primeval  forest 
and  wild,  clear  streams  in  a  setting  of  un- 
matched grandeur.  Here  nearly  80,000 
acres  of  unprotected  forests  are  avail- 
able, 33,000  of  which  are  forested  with 
virgin  redwoods. 

This  Is  the  area  originally  identified  as 
most  desirable  for  a  redwood  national 
park  in  a  National  Geographic  Society 
study. 

This  is  the  area  first  recommended  by 
the  National  Park  Service. 

This  Is  the  area  for  a  redwood  park 
supported  by  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Wilder- 
ness Society,  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, the  National  Parks  Association,  the 
Men's  Garden  Clubs  of  America,  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  on  Natural  Resources, 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  Trustees  for 
Conservation,  Citizens  for  a  Redwood 
National  Park,  and  the  Federation  of 
Western  Outdoor  Clubs. 

This  is  the  area  provided  for  in  bills 
introduced  by  45  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

It  may  very  well  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Insufficient  funds  presently  exist  to  ac- 
quire this  entire  area  of  primary  deslra- 
biUty.  But  the  answer  to  this  limitation 
is  not  to  put  the  limited  funds  avallaUe 
to  second  best  use. 

The  answer  is  that  if  only  $56  million 
Is  available,  It  should  be  put  to  use  in 
buying  the  best  land  available;  $56  mil- 
lion can  make  a  very  desirable  start  In 
acqxilrlng  an  outstanding  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  Redwood  Creek  area. 
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though  certainly  aa  even  more  deelrable 
one  could  be  purchased  with  more  plenti- 
ful fund«.  And  if  we  begin  in  the  right 
place  we  can  make  appropriate  additions 
as  this  becomes  possible. 

Compromise  is  not  worthy  of  this  great 
resource.  Let  us  pursue  its  preservation 
with  the  vision,  Imagination  smd  determi- 
nation it  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning.  In  an  editorial  entitled,  "Re- 
treat on  Redwoods,"  comments  thought- 
,  fully  and  perceptively  on  this  very  prob- 
lem. I  commend  it  to  oar  colleagues' 
attention : 

RrrmxAT  on  Ridwoods 

In  his  message  on  conservation  yesterday, 
President  Johnson  put  forward  an  excellent 
program  to  combat  water  pollution,  on  which 
we  will  comment  later,  and  he  reaffirmed  his 
support  for  several  de«lrable  bills  now  pend- 
ing for  national  parks  and  seaabores. 

But  on  one  of  the  most  controversial  of 
current  Issues  In  this  field— the  size  of  the 
proposed  Redwood  National  Park  In  northern 
California — his  stand  is  a  sharp  disappoint- 
ment. 

For  some  months  the  administration  has 
been  wavering  between  two  plans.  One,  em- 
bodied In  a  bUl  by  Representative  Cohxi,an, 
of  California,  would  establish  a  eo,0OO-acre 
park.  More  than  a  score  of  House  Members 
have  Introduced  similar  bills.  The  alterna- 
tive plan  drafted  within  the  Interior  De- 
partment provided  for  a  drastically  smaller 
park.  It  would  have  afforded  no  protection 
to  Redwood  Creek  Valley,  wMch  has  the  best 
surviving  stand  of  primeval  redwoods.  But 
it  would  have  been  much  more  acceptable 
to  the  commercial  interests  that  wa'it  to  saw 
these  ancient  trees — some  of  them  more  than 
2,000  years  old — Into  lumber  for  use  as  build- 
ing material,  fenceposts,  and  similar 
purposes. 

Public  protests  against  this  timidly  con- 
ceived, grossly  Inadequate  plan  led  to  the 
last-minute  compromise  which  the  admin- 
istration sent  to  Congress  yesterday.  It  is  a 
compromise  that  will  satisfy  no  one  who 
understands  the  values  at  sUke  In  the  preser- 
vation for  all  time  of  these  unique,  magnifi- 
cent trees.  We  note  with  surprise  and  regret 
that  Senator  Kuchk..  of  CaUfornla,  has 
agreed  to  sponsor  this  highly  unsatisfactory 
bin.  and  with  even  more  surprise  ar.d  regret 
that  Secretary  Udall  lends  his  reputation  as 
a  conservaUonlst  to  such  an  unworthy  com- 
promise. ^ 

Only  43.000  acres  are  to  be  Included  lA  this 
proposed  park.  Since  this  acreage  Includes 
two  existing  State  parks,  little  more  than 
half  of  the  land  would  be  newly  protected. 
Moreover,  fewer  than  7.000  acres  would  con- 
sist of  primeval  redwoods.  The  Redwood 
CrMk  Valley  would  remain  available  for  pri- 
vate exploitation — except  for  one  pathetically 
small  enclosure  of  1,400  acres.  Isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  park. 

Buying  up  these  redwood  lands  from  pri- 
vate owners  would  be  expensive,  but  dollars 
cannot  be  decisive  when  the  asset  Is  lri»- 
placeable.  As  President  Johnson  so  elo- 
quently said  In  his  message.  "Despite  all  of 
our  wealth  and  knowledge,  we  cannot  create 
a  redwood  forest,  a  wild  river,  or  a  gleaming 
seashore."  We  urge  Congress  to  take  the 
President  at  his  word  and  to  create  a  Red- 
wood NaUonal  Park  worthy  of  his  rhetoric 
and  of  the  great  trees  that  are  an  indescrib- 
ably beautiful  part  of  America's  natural 
heritage. 


"END  MEASLES"   CAMPAIGN  IN 
RHODE  ISLAND 

.     TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie> 


man  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pocahty] 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
recent  "end  measles"  campaign,  the 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society's  Child 
School  Health  Committee  and  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Department  of  Health  took 
dead  aim  on  one  of  this  Nation's  dead- 
liest killers  and  oripplers — measles — in 
an  effort  to  remove  this  mortal  threat  to 
our  children  from  the  State  scene. 

The  entire  State  has  been  lavish  in  its 
commendation  of  the  medical  profession 
for  recognizing  and  publicizing  the  criti- 
cal need  that  exists  for  extensive  vac- 
cination of  children  against  measles,  and 
for  Its  outstanding  cooperation  and  per- 
sonal involvement  in  this  statewide  pub- 
lic health  program. 

Both  Dr.  Rudolf  A.  Jaworski,  chair- 
man of  the  medical  society's  child 
school  health  committee,  and  Dr  James 
E.  Bowes,  chief  of  the  epidemiology  di- 
vision of  the  State  department  of  health 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  they  organized  and  op- 
erated this  program. 

But  I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
more  than  300  doctors  and  500  nurses 
who  volunteered  their  services — ^many  at 
great  personal  sacrifice — and  gave  so 
generously  of  their  time  to  conduct  the 
"end  measles"  clinics,  and  to  do  the  job 
right,  as  expressed  by  £he  ctmipaign's 
motto.  "Once  and  for  All." 

The  clinics  were  a  huge  success,  de- 
spite the  heaviest  snowstorm  of  the  year. 
Perhaps  the  real  unsung  heroes  were 
the  parents  whose  ingenuity  led  to  the 
use  of  almost  every  known  means  of 
transportation  in  bringing  their  children 
to  the  clinics  for  vaccination.  And  I 
must  not  overlook  the  many  couriers  who 
battled  the  elements  in  rushing  supplies 
of  vaccine  from  central  depots  to  outly- 
ing clinics. 

Rhode  Island  is  also  indebted  to  the 
Commimicable  Disease  Center  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Prom  their  re- 
gional office  in  Boston,  they  provided 
professional  assistance  when  the  cam- 
paign was  being  planned;  and  they  pro- 
vided a  number  of  high-pressure  jet- 
injectors  for  administering  the  vaccine 
and  qualified  personnel  to  operate  them 
when  the  children  were  being  vac- 
cinated. CDC  will  also  conduct  a  fol- 
low-up survey,  contacting  numerious 
Rhode  Island  physicians  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  campaign,  to  obtain  mean- 
ingful data  on  relative  reaction  rates. 
Doubtless,  the  Public  Health  Service  will 
report  to  the  Nation  the  possibilities  in- 
dicated from  Rhode  Island's  campaign. 

As  a  result  of  this  statewide  inununl- 
zatlon  program,  the  end  of  measles 
among  the  present  generation  of  Rhode 
Island  children  is  in  sight  and  State 
planning  for  the  future  is  on  a  firm  and 
sure  basis. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  Rhode  Is- 
land's "end  measles"  campaign  was  re- 
ported in  a  recent  issue  of  Time.  But 
there  is  a  story  behind  the  story  that 
appeared  in  Time  that  tells  why  my  home 
State  was  ready  for  a  statewide  vaccina- 
tion program  at  this  particular  time. 

Even  before  Rhode  Island  planned  its 
statewide   vaccination   program,    there 


was  evidence  in  the  State  that  measlet 
was  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  childhood  phases  nearly  every 
youngster  has  to  go  through. 

Relatively  few  citizens  across  this  land 
have  ever  heard  of  a  smaJl  community 
in  Rhode  Island  called  Burrillvllle;  but 
when  measles  finally  joins  polio,  small- 
pox, and  diphtheria  on  the  Ust  of  dig- 
eases  modern  medicine  has  virtually  di- 
minated,  Burrillvllle  will  assume  its 
proper  position.  Because,  in  the  fight 
against  measles,  Burrillvllle  has  already 
achieved  a  kind  of  immortality  as  the 
first  community  in  the  coimtry  to  con- 
duct a  townwide  measles  clinic. 

Its  first  clinic  was  held  early  in  1963 
and  was  followed  by  another  clinic  later 
that  year.  Its  third  clinic  was  held  in 
February  of  1965  and  a  fourth  was  con- 
ducted last  October. 

So  when  Burrillvllle  joined  this  year's 
statewide  "end  measles"  campaign,  it 
was  actually  holding  its  fifth  measles 
clinic. 

Great  credit  is  due  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Smith 
of  Burrillvllle.  who  pioneered  these  anti- 
measles  clinics,  and  to  his  corps  of  help- 
ers from  the  Burrlllville-Glocester  Dis- 
trict Nursing  Association.  "Without 
their  help  it  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble," Dr.  Smith  has  said,  adding  that 
the  particular  procedure  used  in  Burrlll- 
ville  involved  hard  work,  and  that  it  was 
successful  only  because  of  the  fine  co- 
operation of  the  local  nursing  associa- 
tion. In  this  regard,  I  am  not  only  proud 
as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
proud  to  represent  its  people  in  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  am  also  proud  from  a  familial 
standpoint:  My  sister.  Margaret  Fogarty, 
serves  as  the  supervisor  of  the  BurrlU- 
vllle-Glocester  District  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation. 

Thankfully,  their  efforts  were  publi- 
cized in  various  medical  journals  and 
served  as  an  inspiration  for  other  com- 
munities to  adopt  similar  programs. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Burrillvllle 
campaign  may  be  gaged  by  one  statis- 
tic: During  last  year's  measles  epidemic 
in  Rhode  Island,  when  more  than  2,000 
cases  were  reported  throughout  the 
State.  Burrillvllle  escaped  with  4  cases— 
and  none  of  those  who  contracted  the 
disease  had  been  inoculated  by  Dr. 
Smith. 

Great  oaks  can  grow  from  little  acomi. 
The  immunization  program  that  began 
in  the  small  town  of  Burrillvllle  was  later 
adopted  and  proved  to  be  successful  on  s 
statewide  basis.  One  need  not  go  far 
afield  to  project  a  nationwide  undertalc- 
ing  with  equal  success  in  stamping  out 
once  and  for  all  this  deadly  disease. 

The  American  public  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  measles  has  become  one  of 
the  principal  chUd  killers  today,  and 
that  each  year  new  thousands  of  children 
develop  penumonla  and  other  serious 
diseases  from  measles.  Even  when  fa- 
tality does  not  result,  measles  leaves  is 
its  wake  permanent  brain  damage  and  > 
host  of  behavioral  and  emotional  prob- 
lems. 

National  morbidity  and  mortality  rec- 
ords show  that  some  500  children  die 
annually  from  measles,  and  that  ap- 
proximately 4,000  children  develop  en- 
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cephalitis  and  must  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  homes  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

This  situation  «an  be  remedied.  Medi- 
cal research  has  already  shown  ua  how 
to  prevent  this  kind  of  tragedy.  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, commenting  editorially,  has 
stated: 

with  the  development  of  a  eafe  and  eflec- 
Uve  vaccine.  •  •  •  measles  and  Its  compli- 
cations can  be  virtually  eliminated.  All  that 
Is  needed  Is  wide  acceptance  and  diligent  use 
of  the  available  va-.clne.  I 

By  respondlnp  to  the  ebcpressed  will 
of  the  American  people  thaJt  good  health 
is  no  longer  the  privilege  of  some,  but 
the  right  of  all  our  citizens,  and  by  en- 
acting so  many  key  health  measures  to 
that  end.  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress won  the  designation  otf  the  "Health 
Congress."  To  live  up  to  thftt  reputation, 
we  can  do  no  less  than  to  it^ove  promptly 
and  swiftly  to  make  certadn  that  ap- 
propriate measures  are  taken  in  our 
home  States  to  insure  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  measles  as  a  killer  and  crippler  of 
children.  ■ 

If  Rhode  Island,  the  Nation's  smallest 
State— and  I  hasten  to  remind  you  that 
this  applies  only  to  its  geographical 
area— if  Rhode  Island  Can  produce 
heroes  and  heroines  for  a  statewide  ctun- 
paign  to  end  measles,  it  behooves  all  of 
our  States  to  move  in  the  same  direction. 

I  feel  that  within  many  State  borders 
there  are  other  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Smiths — 
physicians  with  true  pione0r  blood — who 
need  only  the  encouragement  of  their 
communities  to  try  something  big  and 
new. 

Surely,  each  State  has  ItsiDr.  Rudolf  A. 
Jaworski  and  its  Dr.  James  E.  Bowes, 
ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  mount  a 
similar  campaign. 

Certainly,  there  are  bther  nurses 
whose  measure  of  dedicatidn  equals  that 
(rf  my  sister — Margaret  Fogarty — able  to 
insure  the  cooperation  between  local 
nurses  and  local  doctors  for  other  state- 
wide "end  measles"  campaigns. 

And,  finally,  given  the  lacts  and  the 
reason  why,  no  American  citizen  can 
find  it  in  his  or  her  heart  to  say  "No" 
to  workers  in  such  a  humariitarian  cause. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gray), 
for  Thursday,  February  24  through 
March  4.  on  account  of  ofiftcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoNCALio,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs  and  to 
Include  extrsmeous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CoHiLAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoGARTY.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Rettss. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah),  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  LiPSCOicB. 

Mr.  WlDNALL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  MULTER. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Morrison. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  Monday,  February  28.  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OP  OFFICE 

The  oath  of  ofiBce  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  smd  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22), 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  title  xrx  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as 
follows: 

"I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  £ind  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic:  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.  So  help  me  God."  has  been  sub- 
scribed to  in  person  and  filed  in  duplicate 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  following  Member  of 
the  89th  Congress,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  412  of  the  80th  Congress  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  section  30  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States"  (2 
U.S.C.  25),  approved  February  18,  1948: 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  17th  District, 
New  York. 


report  of  need  for  Improvement  In  supply 
support  for  aircraft  under  the  military  as- 
sistant program  for  the  Republic  of  China, 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2087.  A  letter  from  .the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  and 
extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

2088.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  C3omptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
repcH't  of  need  for  postaward  audits  to  detect 
lack  of  disclosure  of  significant  coet  or  pric- 
ing data  available  prior  to  contract  nego- 
tiation and  award.  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2089.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  employee  personal 
property  claims  settled  during  calendar  year 
1965,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
240-242.  title  31,  U.S.C.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2090.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  6,  1966.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Washburn 
Harbor,  Wisconsin,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  apiM'oved  July  14.  1960;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2091.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  status  of  construction, 
alteration,  or  acquisition  of  public  buildings 
authorized,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  40 
U.S.C.  610(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2086.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COOLiEY:  Committee  on  Agrloulttuw. 
HJl.  12322.  A  bill  to  enable  cottongrowers  to 
establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research  and  promotion  to 
improve  the  competitive  position  of,  and  to 
expand  markets  for,  cotton;  with  anvend- 
ments  (Rept.  No.  1800).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.HOIXAND: 

H.R.  13037.  A  blU  to  amend  the  WagnM- 
Peyser  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  more  effective 
development  and  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
nxanpower  resources  by  expending,  moderniz- 
ing, and  Improving  operations  under  such 
act  at  both  State  and  Federal  levels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

HJl.  13038.  A  bUl  to  extend  rural  mall  de- 
livery service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

HM.  13039.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
treatment,  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  In- 
come tax,  of  the  sale  or  exchange  of  livestock 
on  acooxint  of  an  adverse  weather  condition 
or  certain  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BTRNB  of  Pennsylvania: 

Hit.  13040.  A  biU  to  amend  tii9  act  at 
June  28,  1948.  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
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•cqulaltlon  of  property  for  the  Independccce 
National  Historical  Park;  to  the  Oommlttoe 
on  Interlctr  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CAIXAN: 

H.B.  18041.  A  bill  to  provide  needed  addi- 
tional mean*  for  the  resMenta  ot  nu«l  Amer- 
ica to  achiere  equality  ot  opportunity  by 
authorising  the  maUng  of  grant*  for  com- 
prehendve  planning  for  public  aerrlcee  and 
derelopnient  in  community  development  dU- 
trlcta  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAXTBEN: 

RJt.  1800.  A  bUl  to  authorlM  the  aatab- 
lUhment  of  the  R«dwood  NaUonal  Park  In 
the  State  of  California,  to  provide  economic 
assistance  to  local  governmental  bodies  af- 
fected thereby,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  ths 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 

H.R.  ISOiS.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  special 
milk  program  for  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrloultore. 

By  Mr.  DBNT: 

HJR.  18044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  Impose  an 
Import  tax  on  electricity;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1304S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  Impose  an 
Import  tax  on  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  BCr.  OEVINE: 

H.R.  13040.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  imder 
such  title;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  13047.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special   milk  program  for  children;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  nNO: 
HJt.  18048.  A  bin  to  assist  city  demonstra- 
tion   programs    for    rebuUding    slum    and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  public 
facilities  and  services  necessary  to  Improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live 
in  these  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
HJl.  13040.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
38,  1934,  to  revise  existing  law  relating  to  the 
examination,  licensure,  registration,  and  reg- 
ulaUon  of  optometrlsu  and  the  practice  of 
optometry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  13060.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1084  In  «rder  to  make 
discrimination  because  of  age  In  employment 
an  unlawful  employment  practice,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  BIr.  ESLSTOSKI: 
H,R.  13051.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1084  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJtt.  13052.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Center  to  promote  re- 
search and  development  actlvlOes  for  high- 
way traffic  safety,  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  accelerate  highway  traf- 
fic safety  programs,  and  for  othsr  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  13053.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  drugs  re- 
quiring a  doctor's  prescription  among  the 
medical  expenses  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment  may  be  made  under  the  voluntary 
program  of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefiu  for  ths  sfsd;  to  the  Committee  on 
Waya  and  Umat. 


By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJl.  13064.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery.  N.J.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
HA.  13055.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  88.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions   to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OTTINQER: 
HJl.  13066.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PURCKLL: 
HJl.  13057.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  relaUng  to  the  planting  of  crops  on 
acreage  diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains  program;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RSFBj: 
H.R.  13058.  A  bin  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  children;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RTVEEIS  of  Alaska : 
HJl.  13069.  A   bUl    to   govern   further    de- 
velopment of  the  luitlonal  cemetery  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
HJl.  13060.  A  bill  to  autboriee  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  prociire- 
ment  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vsssels,  smd 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research,  de- 
velopment,   test,    and    evaluation    for    the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Cotnmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
HJl.  13061.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  children;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STAGGE31S: 
HJl.  13063.  A   blU   to   amend   the   Act   of 
August   4,    1950    (64   Stat.   411),    to   provide 
salary  Increases  for  certain  members  of  the 
police  force  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HJl.  18068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  a  limited  experi- 
mental program  of  Insurance  for  mortgages 
executed     by     nonprofit     organlaations     to 
finance  the  purchase  and  rehahintatlon  of 
deteriorating  or  substandard  housing  for  sub- 
sequent sale   to   low-income   purchasers;    to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  13064.  A   bill   to   amend   and   extend 
Uws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment;   to  the  CommlUee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJl.  13066.  A  bill   to  amend   and   extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  OURNEY: 
HJl.  13006.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governmenu,  to  provide  the  States  with 
addlUonal  financial  resources  to  improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education  by  re- 
tunUng  a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to 
the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.B.  18067.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olutlon  designaUng  June  14  of  each  year  as 
Flag  Day  (37  U  S.C.  157)  to  provide  appro- 
priate recogniuon  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  flag  and  Its  author,  Francis  BeUamy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 

HJl.  13068.  A  bill  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  meteorological  observation  sta- 
tions on  Guadalupe  Island.  Mexico,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  weather  forecasting 
swlcs   within    thfl.DnltMt    SUtes;    to   ths 


Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Com 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
H.R.  13068.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920.  to  prohibit  transportation 
of   articles   to   or  from   ths   United   States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BURKE : 
H.R.  13070.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expense-  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  13071.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing  prlvl- 
leges  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and    other    Federal    Government    personnel 
overseas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  FEIOHAN: 
HJl.  13072.  A  bin  to  faciUtate  the  entry  of 
alien  sons  and  daughters  of  World  War  I 
veterans  of  the  UjS.  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHASER: 
HJl.  13073.  A    bin   to    amend    title  n  of 
Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  that 
payments  received  thereunder  shall  be  dis- 
regarded for  certain  public  assistance  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr .  HOLIFIELD : 
H.R.  13074.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  historic  home  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  of  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  President  James  Madison,  as  an  official 
residence  for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  for  its  preservation  as 
a  historic   buUdlng;    to  the   Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  McDADE: 
HJl.  13076.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  research  or  experimentation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  13076.  A  bill  to  {Mtivlde  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  cemeteries  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  C<Hnmlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 
HJl.  13077.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  wells  and  other  faculties  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  supplemental  water  supply 
to  the  lands  of'  the  Mirage  Plats  Irrigation 
District,  Mirage  Flats  project,  Nebraska,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  nilnols: 
HJt.  13078.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  13079.  A  bill  to  promote  the  Integra- 
tion of  education  in  the  Nation's  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  13080.  A    bin    to   amend   the   act  of 
January  21,  1929,  as  It  relates  to  the  methods 
by  which  certain  lands  held  for  the  use  and 
t>enefit  of  the  University  of  Alaska  may  be 
sold,  leased,  m-  exchanged;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  13081.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  196S  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate therefrom  certain  provisions  which  deny 
hospital   insurance    benefits   to  certain  In- 
dividuals otherwise  eligible  therefor  because 
of  their  membership  In  certain  subversive  or- 
ganizations or  their  prior  conviction  of  crimes 
Involving  subversive  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  8T  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  18082.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Oldir 
Amertoana  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  provide  for 
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t  National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  8KUBITZ : 
HR.  13083.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  provide  oost-of-Uvlng 
increases  In  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi: 

HR.  13084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920.  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  U.S.  aboard  certain 
foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
ertes. 

Hil.  13086.  A  bill  to  amend  tltie  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  to  provide  that  an  Indl- 
Tldual  under  a  total  dlsablUty  tor  2  months 
ihall  be  considered  "disabled"  for  benefit 
and  freeze  purposes  even  though  the  disabil- 
ity is  not  permanent,  and  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  disability  Insurance  benefits  to  an 
Individual  from  the  beginning  of  his  dls- 
sblllty:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

HR.  13086.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  (supplementing  those  made 
under  sec.  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1065)  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  faclUtlee  In  suburban  communi- 
ties; to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  Ranking  and 
Currency.  1 1 

By  Mr.  HORTON:  | 

HR.  13087.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  Secre. 
tary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  (supplementing  those  made 
under  sec.  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1966)  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities  in  suburbui  communi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  [Banking  and 
Currency.  | 

ByMr.  McDADE: 

HR.  13088.  A  bin  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  (supplementing  those  made 
under  sec.  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965)  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities  In  suburbui  communi- 
ties; to  the  Conunlttee  on  9anklng  and 
Currency. 


By  Mr.  STANTON: 

HJt.  13089.  A  bill  to  authorlee  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  (supplementing  those  made 
under  sec.  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1966)  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  faciUties  In  suburban  communi- 
ties; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

HJl.  13090.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  (supplementing  those  made 
imder  sec.  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1966)  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities  In  suburban  communi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

HJl.  13091.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  (supplementing  those  made 
under  sec.  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965)  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities  In  suburban  conununl- 
tles;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  BETTS: 

H.J.  Res.  846.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
that  reports  on  Imports  Into  the  United 
States  include  the  landed  value  of  articles 
imported,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  DOWNING: 

H.J.  Res.  850.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Refffesentative 
Oovernment  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HOWARD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  596.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  HELST06KI: 

H.  Res.  748.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  knovm  as  the 
Conunlttee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Rules. 

By  Bi4r.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Res.  749.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  an  investigation  authorized  by 


House  Resolution  94;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  l  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills   and   resolutions   were    IntroduccKl 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CALLAWAY: 
HJl.  13002.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  WiUiam 
F.  Bell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  13093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grady 
Benefield;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  13094.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chris  O. 
Inga;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWNXNG: 
HJl.  13096.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Henry 
Gibson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiulidary. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
HJl.  13096.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Monte  H. 
Walker;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  13097.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  HlUary 
Lockhart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.MO<»E: 
HJt.  13098.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  Justin  E.  Burton;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  13099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ismay 
Emellne  Benn;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHXUER: 
HJt.  13100.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oeorge 
Andreopoulos;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  13101.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mario  P. 
Navarro.   M.D.;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 


PETITTONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT, 

334.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  ctf 
John  L.  Purcell,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  oth- 
ers, relative  to  a  pension  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Fine  Introdace*  GOP  Deu^DslratioB 
Gties  Bill     .. 

REllcARI 


EXTENSION  OF 


IKS 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   KXW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES|WTATrVE8 

Thursday,  February  2t,  1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  jtoday  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  designed  to  focus 
attention  on  part  two  of  the  administra- 
tion's plan  to  socialize  American  resi- 
dential patterns — the  "Federal  coordina- 
tor" called  for  In  the  administration's 
"demonstration  cities"  legislation. 

My  bill,  in  many  ways  similar  to  the 
"demonstration  cities"  legi^tion  intro- 
duced by  the  administration,  contains 
similar  program  and  financial  provisions, 
but  deletes  the  section  calling  for  a  Fed- 
eral coordinator  and  substitutes  a  Fed- 
eral information  officer.  The  bill  also 
deletes  language  requiring  dltles  to  have 
a  plan  for  social  renovation  before  they 


can  qualify  for  Federal  aid.  The  bill 
adds  a  provision  stating  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  program  is  not  to  de- 
tract in  any  way  from  the  powers  of  local 
government  to  control  and  administer 
existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

This  legislation — substituting  a  Fed- 
eral Information  officer  for  a  Federal  co- 
ordinator— to  my  mind  removes  the 
Federal  fishhook  from  the  self-improve- 
ment carrot  the  President  is  offering  to 
the  cities  of  our  Nation.  I  believe  In 
billions  for  rebuilding  our  cities,  but  I  do 
not  believe  In  spending  a  cent  for  the 
undermining  of  local  government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams should  be  the  vehicle  of  social  ex- 
periments. My  bill  cuts  the  "social  ex- 
periment" angle  out  of  the  program.  I 
believe  in  creative  federalism  and  I  sup- 
port that  part  of  the  administration  bill 
encompassed  In  my  bill.  I  am  100  per- 
cent opposed,  however,  to  encroaching 
centralism  as  represented  by  the  Federal 
coordinator,  whom  I  call  a  commissar  for 
he  would  be  nothing  less.  My  bill  Is  a 
good  bUl.    It  is  truly  dedicated  to  re- 


building our  cities  In  accordance  with  the 
timeless  American  tradition  of  local  self- 
government.  The  Flno  bill  takes  the  en- 
croaching centralism  out  of  the  program 
and  leaves  the  creative  federalism.  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  way  to  do  the  Job. 


Giefter  W.  Nimitz:  An  AmerkaB  Naval 
Immortal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CALiroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  20.  4  days  before  his  Slst 
birthday,  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  William 
Nimitz  died.  This  Natl<m,  and  especially 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of- American 
servicemen  who  served  under  him,  now 
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sadly  Join  In  a  farewell  tribute  to  a  great 
U.S.  naval  figure.  He  came  from  a  small 
town  In  Texas  to  eventually  command 
and  lead  to  complete  victory  the  greatest 
naval  force  ever  assembled  on  this  globe. 
His  service  to  his  country  can  never  be 
forgotten  and  his  attributes  as  an  Ameri- 
can officer  will  stand  always  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  ftuest  in  a  great  tradition. 

Following  his  graduation  as  seventh  In 
a  class  of  114  in  the  class  of  1905  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  Admiral  Nimitz  handled 
a  wide  variety  of  assignments  In  a  meri- 
torious maimer.  His  rise  in  his  chosen 
career  was  finally  capped  by  a  tour  of 
2  years — 1945-47 — as  the  highest  imi- 
formed  naval  officer  in  this  country.  But 
he  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  man 
who  assumed  command  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  In  the  dark  days  of  December  1941 
and  who  led  it  to  a  brilliant  victory  over 
Imperial  Japan.  Combining  a  great 
strategic  perspective,  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful tactical  competence,  an  ability  to 
get  the  most  from  his  men,  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  persevere  until  victory,  he  led  the 
American  naval  forces  through  a  series 
of  battles  and  campaigns  to  Tokyo  Bay 
In  September  1945.  He  started  with  a 
badly  hurt  fleet  and  nursed  it  and  built 
it  into  the  greatest  striking  force  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

After  his  outstanding  military  career 
he  continued  his  public  service  in  many 
positions  of  a  private  and  public  charac- 
ter. He  always  displayed  his  traits  of 
geniality,  humanity,  and  intelligence  In 
a  fashion  to  do  honor  to  himself  and  his 
Nation.  He  finally  retired  to  his  home 
near  San  Francisco  in  1956.  It  is  with 
*great  pride  as  an  American  that  I  extend 
to  his  wife  and  four  children  my  deep 
respects  and  sincere  condolences  on  this 
sad  day. 


LithaaiiiaB  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   IflCRIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
26  years  since  the  illegal  seizure  of  the 
Baltic  nations.  In  an  era  when  the 
United  Nations  is  expanding  its  member- 
ship yearly,  many  people  have  never 
learned  of  Uthuanla's  history  and  its 
tragic  fate.  Indeed,  a  sizable  percentage 
of  member  states  was  not  even  in  exist- 
ence when  Lithuania  fell  to  Soviet 
perfidy. 

On  February  16.  we  observed  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  Lithuanian  Americans  have  led 
the  fight  to  inform  the  world  of  their 
homeland  and  of  their  homeland's  loss  of 
freedom.  Lithuania  is  not  a  make- 
believe  nation.  It  has  a  rich  and  hon- 
orable history  going  back  to  the  13th 
century.  The  takeover  of  this  small  na- 
tion stands  as  a  clear  example  of  the 
expansionist  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  Its  indifference  to  the  principles 
of  freedom,  democracy,  and  self- 
determination. 


The  United  States  has  ^'efused  to  rec- 
ognize the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  Russia.  We  thus  reiterate  our  sup- 
port for  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion and  for  the  moral  and  political  im- 
plications of  this  principle. 

I  congratulate  the  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can organizations  in  the  United  States 
for  their  long  and  tenacious  fight  in 
behalf  of  this  cause. 


One  Hundredth  Birthday  of  MUlrille,  N  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

or  ItXW   JXXBST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1966 

Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  this  Saturday,  on  February  26, 
1886.  the  pretty  city  of  Mlllville.  In 
Cumberland  County,  N.J.,  held  Its  meet- 
ing of  incorporation  and,  during  that 
evening,  voted  itself  out  of  the  "town- 
ship" classification  and  into  the  "city" 
category.  This  event  is  being  celebrated 
Saturday  in  Mlllville  with  a  centennial 
parade  and  civic  banquet. 

The  parade  will  be  complete  with 
bands,  marching  units,  and  fioats,  and 
promises  to  be  a  highlight  of  Mlllvllle's 
100th  birthday  celebration  which  of- 
ficially began  on  January  10,  1966. 

On  that  day,  a  reenactment  of  the  first 
town  council  meeting  ever  held  in  Mlll- 
ville was  staged  in  a  town  meeting  during 
which  residents  of  Mlllville  donned  the 
costumes  current  100  years  ago  and 
portrayed  the  roles  of  the  original  par- 
ticipants. It  was  probably  the  first  town 
meeting  ever  held  In  which  the  par- 
ticipants received  curtain  calls. 

Saturday's  parade  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  events  being  staged  by  the  Mlll- 
ville Centennial  Corp..  to  mark  the 
end  of  the  city's  first  century.  On  July  4, 
there  Is  scheduled  a  gigantic  community 
picnic  and  fireworks  display,  and  on 
June  30  through  July  2.  the  formal  cele- 
bration will  conclude  with  a  historical 
pageant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  MlUvllle  is  known 
as  "the  Holly  City  of  America "  to  note 
the  fact  that  the  traditional  Christmas 
season  decoration  is  grown  there  In  great 
profusion  and  provided  to  holiday  time 
markets  throughout  the  Nation.  Mlll- 
ville now  has  some  20,000  residents  and, 
although  it  Is  a  relatively  small  commu- 
nity by  some  standards,  its  citizens  are 
looking  forward  to  growth  and  progress 
during  their  city's  second  century.  This 
spirit  is  Inherent  in  the  manifesto  which 
the  MlUville  Centennial  Corp.  issued  at 
the  beginning  of  the  100th  birthday 
celebration. 

The  manifesto  states  that  Mlllville  in- 
tends to  create  new  civic  awareness 
among  all  its  citizens,  plans  to  uncover 
new  civic  leaders,  stimulate  the  local 
economy,  honor  its  heritage,  and  focus 
its  attention  on  the  future. 

I  might  note  that  two  of  Amercla's 
most  famous  personages  have  Joined  in 
the  centennial  celebration.     The  Mlll- 


ville "Brothers  of  the  Brush."  a  group  of 
male  residents  who  have  grown  beards 
reminiscent  of  the  style  of  1866,  invited 
Astronauts  PYank  Borman  and  James  A 
Lovell — whose  Gemini  V  beards  became 
quite  widely  remarked  upon — to  accept 
honorary  memberships  in  Mlllvllle's 
bearded  brotherhood,  and  both  accepted. 
I  cannot  help  but  be  proud  of  the 
spirit  exhibited  by  Mlllvllle's  residents- 
paying  honor  to  yesterday  while,  at  the 
same  time,  preparing  carefully  and  sys- 
tematically for  tomorrow.  I  am  proud 
to  help  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  incorporation  of  this  progressive, 
charming  city  and  look  forward  to  Join- 
ing with  Mlllvllle's  celebrants  Saturday. 


The  Kuwait  National  Holiday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
25  marks  the  date  on  which  the  people 
of  Kuwait  will  observe  their  annual  Na- 
tional Day.  The  House  will  not  be  in 
session  tomorrow,  the  actual  date  of  this 
observance,  and  I  am  therefore  taking 
occasion  today  to  extend  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Highness  Shaikh  Sabah  al 
Salim  al  Sabah.  the  Amir  of  Kuwait;  and 
to  the  Kuwaiti  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Talat  al-Ohous- 
seim. 

The  celebrations  this  year  will  lay 
emphasis  on  Kuwait's  entering  her  fifth 
year  as  an  independent  state.  All  of 
Kuwait's  many  friends  agree  that  her 
accomplishments  after  only  5  brief  years 
of  Independence  rival,  and  in  some  cases 
even  surpass,  those  of  many  older  mem- 
bers of  the  international  community. 

Little  is  known  about  Kuwait's  early 
history,  but  during  its  modern  period  one 
of  its  most  significant  acts  was  the  sign- 
ing of  the  1899  agreement  with  Great 
Britain.  That  document  gave  Kuwait  a 
large  degree  of  internal  self-government 
with  British  guarantees  of  her  political 
integrity  and  guidance  in  foreign  affairs. 
This  relationship  ended  on  June  19, 1961, 
when  Kuwait  became  a  fully  Independent 
Euid  sovereign  nation.  Even  the  quiet 
manner  of  achieving  her  independence  is 
testimony  of  the  high  quality  of  political 
leadership  found  In  Kuwait. 

Her  tremendous  supply  of  oil,  the 
backbone  of  the  economy,  has  given  Ku- 
wait's citizens  a  per  capita  income  in 
excess  of  $3,000  per  year.  Crude  oil  pro- 
duction averaged  more  than  2.3  million 
barrels  dally  in  1964,  an  increase  of  10 
percent  over  1963.  The  positive  benrfts 
of  this  national  wealth  have  not  been 
monopolized  by  a  few  groups  or  indi- 
viduals, but  have  been  shared  domesti- 
cally and  through  foreign  aid.  The  so- 
cial services  such  as  free  health,  educa- 
tion, and  public  works  programs  make 
similar  programs  in  the  "advanced"  na- 
tions blush.  Every  indication  points  to 
the  prospect  that  this  trend  will  con- 
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ttnue  at  an  even  greater  (iBce  In  the 
future.  I 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Kuwait  has  not 
neglected  her  responsibilities  to  assist 
those  countries  less  fortunate  than  her- 
self. Through  the  Kuwait  Fund  for  Arab 
Economic  Development — KFAED — she 
has  ofiFered  project  development  loans 
totaling  in  excess  of  $105  million 
through  1964.  In  addition,  other  loans 
totaling  more  than  $225  million  by  the 
Old  of  1964  were  extended  to  other  Arab 
States. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Ills  Highness 
Sabah  al-Salim  al  Sabah  Kuwait  has 
played  a  very  active  role  in  international 
affairs,  and  has  been  a  dependable  par- 
ticipant in  such  organizations  as  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Arab  League. 

I  am  certain  that  I  echo  the  sentiments 
of  the  entire  Congress  when  I  offer  con- 
patulations  and  best  wishes  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  hard-working  people  and 
Government  of  Kuwait  as  thRy  celebrate 
their  national  holiday.  May  their  dy- 
namic example  of  a  state  truly  dedicated 
to  the  enrichment  and  fulfillment  of  its 
people  serve  as  an  inspiratlpn  to  other 
nations  who  are  trying  to  build  their  own 
national  destinies. 


Nation's  Best  Minds  Advise  If^resident 
Johnson  on  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMJARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVIWS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  |Mr.  Speak- 
er. President  Johnson  in  a  rtcent  letter 
made  this  historic  statement  in  a  per- 
sonal message : 

Whatever  else  history  may  ^ay.  It  must 
record  that  everything  this  Gdvemment  Is 
frying  to  do  Is  the  result  of  tbe  collected 
wlKlom  and  Judgment  of  the  best  minds 
In  the  country.  And  I  alone  ^11  take  re- 
^nslblUty  for  all  final  decisloios. 

This  statement  first  appealed  publicly 
In  my  newsletter,  Capitol  Cotaments,  on 
February  14,  1966,  in  which  id  was  point- 
ed out  that  the  Vietnam  conflict  appar- 
ently is  entering  a  significant  new  phase 
of  reconstruction  and  pacification. 

Under  unarilmous  consent  J  Insert  this 
Issue  of  Capitol  Comments  In  the  Con- 
MEssioNAL  Record,  believing  It  to  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  an4  to  Amer- 
icans generally. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

ViCTNAMESE  Conflict  Entebs  N^w  Stage 
(By  JoeL.  EVDJS) 

This  week  In  Washington  was  marked  by 
"oijor  and  slgmflcant  developmanta  In  the 
conunuing  Vietnamese  crisis.  OThe  conflict 
"emlngly  is  moving  Into  a  new  atage.  This 
wcame  apparent  with  the  recent  meeting  of 
**s«lclent  Johnson  and  other  high  American 
"Iclals  with  officials  of  the  Soutl^  Vietnamese 

Oovemment  during  the  week  Iti  Honolulu, 

otwau. 

ft)Uowlng  this  meeting  a  Joint  declaration 
*«  Issued  In  which  the  goals  of  the  two  na- 
*»»»  were  annoimced.     A  concerted  effort 


wlU  be  made  to  buUd  a  democratic  nation, 
beglnxUng  at  the  grassroots  level. 

According  to  the  announcement,  as  areas 
are  liberated  from  the  Vietcong,  American 
and  Vietnamese  teams  will  move  in  to  launch 
basic  programs.  In  education.  In  economic 
reform,  in  ag^riculture,  and  In  health  to  create 
stable  and  seU-governmg  communities. 

It  Is  most  significant  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WeUare  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultm-e  attended  the  sessions 
at  Honolulu  and  then  moved  on  to  South 
Vietnam  to  begin  Immediate  work  on  these 
programs  to  build  free,  self-govermng.  demo- 
cratic communities. 

It  is  also  significant  that  President  John- 
son dispatched  Vice  President  Httmphret  to 
Visit  South  Vietnam  to  continue  the  momen- 
tum for  this  positive  program  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  pacification  gained  at  the  session 
in  Hawaii. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  agreed  on  these  main  points 
at  Honolulu: 

To  resist  aggression. 

To  work  for  the  social  improvement  of  the 
people. 

To  strive  for  self-government. 

To  promote  free,  democratic  elections. 

To  attack  hunger,  Ignorance,  and  dlse^e. 

To  continue  the  quest  for  peace. 

President  Johnson  is  continuing  his  firm, 
reasoned  direction  of  the  conflict  and  there 
are  strong  Indications  that  our  American 
forces  are  inflicting  sustained,  substantial 
and  telling  losses  on  the  Vietcong  and  on 
Invadmg  Communists. 

In  response  to  a  letter  which  yoin-  Repre- 
sentative sent  to  President  Johnson  concern- 
ing the  Vietnamese  conflict,  the  President 
said  in  reply: 

"Whatever  else  history  may  say.  It  must 
record  that  everything  this  Gtovernment  Is 
trying  to  do  is  the  result  of  the  collected 
wisdom  and  Judgment  of  the  best  nUnds  In 
the  country.  And  I  alone  will  take  respon- 
sibility for  all  final  decisions." 

The  President  has  an  awesome,  lonely,  and 
grave  responsibility  in  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests of  freedom  and  halting  the  onrush 
of  conununlsm  in  southeast  Asia,  and  at  the 
same  time,  avoiding  the  missteps  that  wo\Ud 
trigger  a  nuclear  war. 

The  President  is  movmg  In  the  direction 
of  achieving  an  honorable  peace  without  a 
general  war.  There  could  be  no  greater  re- 
sponsibility placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  any 
man— and  the  President  needs  our  support 
In  this  critical  time. 


Estonian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNAU 

OF    NEW    JEBSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
take  note  of  the  48th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Estonia.  Estonians  all 
over  the  world  would  like  to  say  that  their 
nation  continues  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent, but  they  cannot.  On  June  17, 
1940,  the  army  of  the  Soviet  Union 
brought  that  freedom  to  an  end  by  brute 
force  of  arms. 

In  two  short  decades  Estonia  had 
made  marked  progress  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  thriving  democratic  sys- 
tem. Despite  the  hard  times  experienced 
by  other  democratic  states  during  the 
period  between  the  Great  World  Wars, 


universal  sufferage  and  democracy  tri- 
umphed in  Estonia.  Her  economy  grew 
because  of  a  skillful  mixture  of  public 
and  private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production. 

As  examples  of  the  progress  made  dur- 
ing independence,  area  under  cultivation 
rose  by  17.5  percent,  grain  production  by 
45  percent,  milk  yield  by  67  percent,  rail- 
way line  length  from  800  to  1.434  kilome- 
ters, and  56,000  more  farms  were  erected 
as  a  result  of  land  reform.  In  1934,  95.1 
percent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Estonia 
lived  on  earned  Income,  the  mark  of  a 
true  democracy.  Such  progress  could 
have  continued  through  today,  but  for 
the  aggression  of  the  Soviet  Union,  In 
violation  of  explicit  treaty  obligations. 

Under  Soviet  occupation  the  income  of 
the  average  Estonian  fell  by  33  percent. 
An  exporter  of  food  before  1940,  this 
valiant  nation,  thereafter,  subsisted  at 
the  pleasure  of  her  conquerors.  Not  only 
did  the  people  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
food,  but  they  also  endured  massive  ex- 
termination and  banishment  to  forced  la- 
bor camps  deep  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  sordid  record  of  communism  In 
Estonia  Is  there  for  all  to  see.  Our 
country  must  continue  to  take  Interest  in 
the  Estonian  cause  to  repair  the  damage 
of  Soviet  occupation  and  strive  toward 
the  reestablishment  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Estonia. 


Estonian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF  NEW  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24. 1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Estonia 
was  one  of  the  smallest  coim tries  to  re- 
gain its  independence  toward  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War.  The  country, 
on  the  northeastern  shores  of  the  Baltic 
with  just  over  a  million  inhabitants,  had 
been  made  part  of  the  Russian  empire 
early  in  the  18th  century,  and  Its  people 
grudgingly  endured  the  oppressive  czar- 
ist  regime  of  two  centuries.  In  1917 
when  the  czarlst  autocracy  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Russian  revolution,  all 
national  groups  once  subjected  to  the 
czarlst  regime  felt  free,  regained  their 
liberty,  and  proclaimed  their  national  In- 
dependence. The  Estonians  did  this  on 
February  24,  1918,  and  founded  the  Es- 
tonian Republic. 

In  this  newly  established  small,  demo- 
cratic Republic  the  sturdy,  patriotic,  and 
thrifty  Estonians,  did  wonders  in  the 
course  of  their  free  existence  during  the 
next  two  decades.  Besides  rebuilding 
their  war-torn  and  ravaged  country, 
they  made  tremendous  advances  in  every 
phase  of  their  national  activity.  They 
were  perfectly  happy  In  their  beloved 
homeland.  But  their  happiness  was 
short  lived.  When  the  Second  World 
War  broke  out  Estonia's  independence 
was  threatened.  In  1940  the  country 
was  overrun  by  the  Red  army,  occupied, 
and  then  made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Thus  ended  the  freedom  of  the  Estonian 
people,  and  since  then  they  have  been 
living  under  totalitarian  dictatorship. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  there  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  unhappy  Estonians  have  been 
locked  up  in  their  country,  and  are  de- 
prived of  their  freedom.  There  they  en- 
dure the  abominable  yoke  of  their  Com- 
munist taskmasters  and  pray  for  their 
eventual  liberation.  On  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  their  Independence  day  we 
wish  them  fortitude  and  patience  in  their 
stniggle  for  their  freed<Hn  and  Inde- 
penoence. 


Sapervisor  Fred  Haifht:  A  Great 
HomaahariaB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF  CAUrOBMU 

IN  THK  HOCSE  OP  RKPRESXNTATIVES 
Thuradav.  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  very  close  friend  and  former  colleague 
of  mine,  who  served  the  people  of  Del 
Norte  -County  for  many  years,  has 
recently  departed  from  our  midst. 
While  many  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
were  not  privileged  to  know  this  gentle- 
man, I  am,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, taking  this  opportunity  to  Include 
comments  that  I  have  made  that  portray 
the  character  of  one  of  the  great  hu- 
manitarians and  public  servants  In  and 
for  the  county  of  Del  Norte,  Calif.  Mr. 
Fred  Halght  literally  gave  his  life  to  the 
people  of  Del  Norte  County : 

SurEKVuom  T*b>  Haight:    A  Okkat 

HnMANTTAXIAIf 

Our  friend,  Fred  Halght.  hM  been  called 
to  the  great  beyond.  In  learning  of  a  friend's 
passing,  one  tnunedlately  recalls  the  many 
events  and  actlvltlee  that  took  place  as  a 
result  of  one's  association  with  that  person. 
I  am  cerUln  many  people  In  Del  Norte 
County  are  doing  Just  thU  very  thing. 

While  Fred  Halght  was  principally  known 
as  the  supervisor  from  Smith  River  and  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  for  our 
beloved  Del  Norte  County,  he  was  affec- 
tionately known  as  "Uncle  Fred"  to  his  many 
friends  who  knew  and  loved  him.  His  many 
deeds,  that  were  moet  often  carried  out  with- 
out fanfare  or  publicity,  wlU  be  remembered 
well  Into  the  future.  He  was  In  his  glory 
when  he  was  doing  things  for  people — be  It 
bis  constltutents,  his  community  church,  his 
many  friends,  and  In  particular,  youxig  peo 
pie  and  children. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Pred 
Halght  on  the  board  of  supervisors  for  many 
years.  We  agreed  on  many  Issues  and  we 
also  disagreed,  but  with  each  passing  year 
of  service,  I  became  better  acquainted  with 
"Uncle  Fred's"  manner  of  serving  his  people. 

On  the  lighter  side,  a  mutual  Interest  In 
■ports,  particularly  basebftll,  provided  a 
strong  bond  between  us.  For  many  years, 
prior  to  my  time.  Fred  Halght  was  an  out- 
Btandlng  catcher  In  Del  Norte  baseball  cir- 
cle*. During  my  pitching  days  In  Crescent 
City,  my  former  teammates  and  the  faithful 
Creeoent  City  merchant  baseball  fans  will 
recall  Fred's  attendance  at  every  home  game. 
I  will  always  remember  that  familiar  face — 
typical  of  a  former  catcher — sitting  behind 
homeplate    watching   to   see    If   my    curre 


would  break  or  If  I  would  throw  the  pitch 
that  he  thought  should  be  thrown. 

His  genuine  interest  In  road  development, 
agriculture,  aviation,  county  buildings  and. 
In  particular,  the  hospital  and  humanitarian 
programs,  brought  much  In  the  way  of  social 
progress  to  his  community  and  county. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  fond  memories 
that  many  of  us  will  retain  eUways.  I  know 
all  of  Del  Norte  Coiinty  will  agree  In  saying 
respectfuUy  to  Fred  Halght's  fanUly,  •'We 
thank  you  for  sharing  this  very  warm,  con- 
genial, and  lovable  'country  gentleman'  with 
us."  He  certainly  gave  his  fuU  measure  of 
devotion  to  the  many  causes  he  believed  In. 


A  Clear  Voice  in  the  Stormy  Sea  of 
American  Maritime  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILUARD 

OF  CALIFOUnA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8KNTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  MAITJiIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966, 1  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  introducing  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  Honorable  Edward  A. 
Garmatz,  Democrat,  of  Maryland,  at  a 
luncheon  held  in  his  honor  by  the  Pro- 
peller Club.  Port  of  Washington.  The 
remarks  of  Chairman  Garmaiz  on  this 
occasion  represent  a  clear  voice  in  the 
presently  stormy  sea  of  controversy  sur- 
rounding American  maritime  policy.  It 
Is  a  call  to  return  to  reality  and  get  on 
with  the  task  of  promoting  the  American 
maritime  industry. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  the  full  text 
of  the  remarks  of  Chairman  Garmatz, 
which  are  both  timely  and  perceptive  In 
view  of  the  present  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can maritime  Industry. 

Rkmarks  of  Hon.  Eowaeo  A.  Oakmatb 

Mi.  Clark,  members  of  the  PropeUer  Club. 
Port  of  Washington,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  appear  before  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
Port  of  Washington. 

The  Propeller  Club  was  founded  to  pre- 
serve the  maritime  heritage  of  our  Nation 
and  It  Is  a  symbol  of  our  maritime  Industry 
and  the  American  merchant  marine.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  appear  before  you  as  a 
member — for  I  have  enjoyed  membership  In 
the  Propeller  Club. 

It  Is  something  more  than  simply  a  very 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  address  you 
today. 

The  broadly  based  objectives  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States  to  promote, 
further,  and  support  an  American  merchant 
marine  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  national  security  and  economic  welfare 
of  the  United  State*  apply  to  all  of  the  60 
member  porta  within  and  without  the  United 
States  and  to  the  15  student  ports.  They  are 
the  objectives  sought  to  be  fostered  by  the 
more  than  10.000  dedicated  Individuals  who 
make  up  our  national  membership. 

Interest  In  the  furtherance  of  these  objeo- 
tlvea  U  at  a  high  level  In  all  of  the  constitu- 
ent ports. 

And  I  wlab  to  compliment  the  national  and 
local  leadership  that  Is  presenUy  exerting 
Itself  to  make  the  PropeUer  Club  an  effective 
force  In  the  vital  maritime  affairs  of  our 
country. 


But  there  Is  eomethlng  special  about  this 
club — not  that  there  Is  any  greater  Intertst 
or  dedication  to  our  objecUvea  than  there  li 
elsewhere. 

The  something  special  Is  due  to  the  unlqut 
concentration  of  repreeentaUves  here  in 
Waahlngton  of  virtually  every  element  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  great  complex  of  Amerl- 
can  maritime  policy  and  all  of  its  contribut- 
ing components. 

Just  a  quick  look  at  a  roster  of  the  mem- 
bershlp  of  the  port  of  Washington  bean 
this  out. 

Prom  the  Government  you  have  many 
members  from  mOst  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. Including,  of  course,  the  numerouj 
bureaus  and  agencies  within  such  depart- 
ments. 

You  have  vice  presidents  and  other  hlgii 
officials  of  most  of  the  leading  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  companies.- 

The  major  maritime  trade  associations  are 
well  represented. 

Maritime  labor  Is  widely  represented. 

There  are  naval  architects,  steamship 
agents,  leading  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives, and  lawyers  galore.  You  have  beaute- 
ous lady  members,  Madeleine  Carroll,  and 
Congresswoman  Leonor  Sitllivan. 

So,  It  Is  a  special  prlvUege,  and  I  believe 
very  fitting,  that  I  should  appear  before  you 
today  to  make  what  la  virtually  my  maiden 
speech  since  election  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
PlBheries.  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  see  so 
many  members  of  the  committee  here  today. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  coming  yean, 
and  I  am  here  to  give  you  my  pledge  that  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  carry  out  our  na- 
tional maritime  policy  and  vigorously  foster 
the  objecUves  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  tbe 
United  SUtes. 

Although  I  have  seen  written  reports  that 
I  am  slanted  in  one  way  or  another,  I  can 
promise  you  that  my  efforts  will  be  directed 
in  behalf  of  the  overall  good  for  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

In  my  18  years  In  Congress  I  have  never 
witnessed  a  period  when  our  national  mari- 
time policy  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
uncertainty  and  confusion.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  clear  statutory  statement  of  policy,  with 
a  full  set  of  implementing  guidelines,  we 
seem  to  be  not  only  without  a  propeller,  but 
apparently  without  rudder  and  helmsman  at 
weU. 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  ex- 
panding the  size  of  its  merchant  fleet  at  a 
faster  rate  than  any  other  nation  of  the 
world,  the  American  merchant  marine  la  ex- 
periencing a  record  decline. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  that  exists  and  I  am  concerned 
about  the  steady  decline  of  this  country  ai  a 
maritime  power. 

It  seems  to  me  extremely  shortsighted  (or 
this  country  to  allow  such  a  situation  to  exist 
and  continue. 

Our  maritime  Industry  should  be  a  major 
and  vibrant  part  of  our  economy;  It  is  essen- 
tial not  only  to  our  national  defense — u 
the  Vietnam  conflict  has  once  again  proved— 
but  to  our  commerce.  If  properly  promoted. 
the  merchant  marine  could  by  itself  over- 
come our  adverse  balance  of  international 
payments. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts. 
It  Is  Indeed  Iromc  that  the  present  budget 
calls  for  only  13  new  veaaels  during  the  fiscal 
year  1067.  In  1964,  when  100  new  merchant 
vessels  were  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
only  18  new  veesels  were  delivered  for  United 
States  registry. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  Soviet  Union 
hJ»d  494  merchant  vessels  under  contract  in 
shipyards.  Including  111  tankers.  As  of  the 
same  date,  the  United  States  had  only  39  ne» 
vessels  under  contract.  Including  1  tanker. 
At  the  present  time,  the  United  Stater- 
tha  major  power  of  the  world  and  by  W 
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the  world's  major  trading  nation — ranks  lath 
In  new  vessel  construction. 

We  rank  behind  such  countries  as  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Finland,  and  Peru. 

For  a  nation  whose  growth  aiKt  greatness 
Iiave  come  from  seapower.  can  these  facts  be 
other  than  alarming? 

I  have  always  considered  HbAt  our  basic 
niarltlme  policy  Is  sound. 

Under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
we  have  developed  the  world's  most  efficient 
and  moet  modem  liner  fleet — even  though 
Inadequate  In  numbers.  The  detailed  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  however,  have  not  been 
adequate  to  promote  strong  bulk  carrier  and 
tanker  segments  of  our  merchant  marine. 

Succeeding  Administrations  have  failed  to 
seek  the  necessary  implementing  legislation 
or  administer  that  which  has  been  provided. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  contend  that  any 
statute.  In  the  face  of  changing  time  should 
remain  unaltered  for  30  yeaiB. 

And  we  can  have  a  more  renllstlc  program 
for  assisting  American-flag  bulk  carriers  and 
tankers,  without  at  the  same  time  destroying 
that  part  of  the  act  which  has  been  success- 
ful. Some  new  legislation  may  be  needed. 
Let  us  have  it  and  we  will  act  on  it. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  considering 
a  positive  program  for  broadening  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  to  extend  its  bene- 
fits to  all  segments  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  we  are  floundering  ion  the  sea  of 
uncertainty. 

At  a  time  when  our  domeelilc  shipbuilding 
program  should  be  at  Its  pe$k,  the  present 
budget  prop)08ee  a  program  tihat  Is  the  all- 
tlmo  low. 

I  am  Ured  of  reading  analysee  of  the  Inter- 
agency Maritime  Task  Porco  Report,  or  of 
the  Repxjrt  of  the  President's  Maritime  Ad- 
visory Committee.  The  business  of  our  com- 
mittee is  legislation,  and  without  a  legislative 
program  to  consider,  we  are  left  to  theorize 
like  everyone  else.  | 

I  am  confident  that  President  Johnson 
alms  to  dispel  the  atmosphere  of  despair  that 
now  prevails  in  our  maritime  program,  as  he 
has  done  in  other  areas.  The  picture  Is  not 
entirely  bleak. 

Our  country  has  the  world's  only  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  vessel,  the  NS  Savannah. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  •  technological 
breakthrough  In  the  field  of  nuclear  pro- 
pelled commercial  vessels,  and  the  time  Is 
ripe  for  us  to  begin  the  secoixt  phase  of  our 
nuclear  ship  program. 

The  United  States  has  the  World's  best,  the 
most  modern,  and  most  ptxluctlve  liner 
fleet — but  we  need  more  stich  vessels  In 
private  ovmershlp  to  serve  our  complex  so- 
ciety and  the  uncertain  but  demanding  needs 
of  war. 

With  assistance  In  vessel  research  similar  to 
that  of  the  American  aircraft  Industry,  I  am 
convinced  that  our  domestic  shipyards  could 
become  competitive  with  foreign  shlpbuUd- 
ers. 

Lastly,  but  moet  Importantly,  moet  seg- 
ments of  maritime  labor  have  tried  to  be 
reasonable  and  realistic  In  accepting  reduced 
manning  requirements  resulting  from  auto- 
mation. 

There  U  virtually  no  industry  In  this 
country  that  U  not  subsidized  either  directly 
or  indirectly  through  some  protective  meas- 
ures. The  American  merchant  marine  Is  not 
unique  in  the  assistance  that  It  requires. 
Our  econcMny  has  been  able  tn  flourish  with 
the  highest  standard  of  living  In  the  world 
M  the  greatest  trading  Nation  because  our 
Industries  with  governmental  oeslstance  have 
been  able  to  become  the  most  productive  In- 
dustries In  the  WOTld. 

Recent  technological  develofsnents  In  ship 
design,  propulsion  equipment,  shipbuilding, 
and  cargo  handling  signify ,  that  a  major 
technological  breakthrough  Is  Imminent. 
Increased  productivity  Is  now  possible  In  the 
maritime  Industry  as  never  bofore. 


Automation  programs  are  reducing  the  Im- 
pact of  the  differential  between  higher  Anxer- 
Ican-flag  labor  costs  and  foreign  coets. 

We  are  at  a  critical  time  when  we  must 
move  forward  with  a  program  to  promote  all 
segments  of  our  American  merchant  marine 
and  our  domestic  shipyards  so  that  these 
Industries  can  achieve  maximum  produc- 
tivity In  our  economy.  There  appears  to  be 
every  hope  that  with  such  a  realistic  and 
positive  program,  subsidy  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  eventually  be  reduced,  rather  than 
Increased. 

Our  committee  is  most  anxious  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  administration  In  any  construc- 
tive new  maritime  program  that  will  be 
presented. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  too  much  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  focusing  on  the  revo- 
lutionary proposals  In  the  Interagency  Mari- 
time Task  Force  report,  rather  than  recog- 
nizing that  In  principle  very  few  people 
disagree  on  what  should  be  the  main  In- 
gredients of  a  sound  maritime  program.  For 
example,  everyone  agrees  that; 

1.  We  must  build  more  vessels  for  opera- 
tion under  the  American  flag; 

a.  We  must  develop  a  realistic  program  for 
assisting  American-flag  bulk  carriers  and 
tankers; 

3.  Government  Interference  with  the 
steamship  Industry  should  be  minimized 
and  management  should  In  most  cases  be 
free  to  exercise  Its  own  prudent  business 
judgment; 

4.  Subsidies  should  be  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  direct  rather  than  Indirect;  and 

5.  Our  subsidy  program  should  contain  em 
element  of  incentive. 

These  principles  form  the  basis  for  devel- 
oping a  sound  new  and  expanded  maritime 
program. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  projjoaal  that  we 
should  permit  vessels  under  this  program  to 
be  built  abroad.  Such  a  step  would,  In  my 
opinion,  be  Inconsistent  with  the  best  In- 
terests of  our  country  and  our  economy,  and 
would  have  an  extremely  detrimental  effect 
on  our  International  balance  of  payments. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Administration  will 
not  recommend  such  a  proposal  as  a  part  of 
the  new  program. 

Similarly,  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
would  seek  to  abandon  our  cargo  preference 
laws. 

Such  proposals  emanate  from  theoreticians 
who  have  no  real  Interest  In  the  American 
Merchant  Marine.  Foreign-flag  merchant 
marines  have  too  many  built-in  and  hidden 
nationalistic  advantages  and  too  many  pref- 
erences of  their  own  for  us  to  consider  It 
realistic  at  this  time  to  repeal  our  cargo 
preference  provlstons. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  new  efficient  bulk 
carrier  vessels  are  constructed  for  American- 
flag  operation,  and — If  they  are  paid  a  direct 
operating  subsidy — the  differential  in  rates 
for  the  carriage  of  cargo  In  American-flag 
bulk  carriers  as  opposed  to  foreign -flag  bulk 
carriers  should  be  largely  eliminated. 

Again,  I  am  hopefvU  that  the  Administra- 
tion win  not  recommend  that  we  abandon 
our  cargo  preference  statutes. 

I  also  do  not  agree  with  those  who  would 
contend  that  we  should  completely  do  away 
with  the   essential   trade  route  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  program  Is  sound 
and  that  it  has  worked  well.  Perhaps  some 
modifications  could  be  made  so  as  to  allow 
the  operators  increased  flexibility — but  I  be- 
lieve that  there  must  be  the  assurance  that 
adequate  American-flag  service  will  be  avail- 
able on  each  essential  trade  route  to  meet 
our  goals  and  commitments  around  the  world 
and  buUd  our  national  economy  In  all  areas 
of  the  country. 

Insofar  as  passenger  vessels  are  concerned, 
I  am  convinced  that  they  are  necessary  as 
a  part  of  our  American  Merchant  Marine  for 
national  defense  reasons  and  for  economic 
and  social  reasons  as  well. 


More  and  more  people  of  the  world  are 
beginning  to  travel.  Tbe  great  percentage 
of  these  people  prefer  to  travel  by  surface 
transportation.  There  Is  a  great  untapped 
market  that  Is  available  for  ocean  transpor- 
tation services. 

I  believe  that  this  country  must  take  stepe 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  several  large 
capacity,  low-fai-e  superllners  that  will  place 
ocean  transportation  within  the  economic 
means  of  the  major  part  of  our  great  so- 
ciety. 

In  short,  I  am  enth\islastlc  that  we  can 
build  upon  the  framework  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  and  develop  a  new,  far- 
reaching  program  to  promote  all  segments 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  I  am 
most  certainly  optimistic. 

The  progress  of  oiu-  Nation  has  been  one  of 
steady  development  and  evolution — we  can- 
not destroy  what  we  already  have,  but  must 
use  what  is  good  to  plan  and  create  our  pro- 
grams for  the  future.  This  Is  the  essence 
of  the  Great  Society,  and  I  am  confident  that 
Its  logic  win  soon  be  applied  to  the  marl- 
time  Industry. 

Yesterday  was  George  Washington's  birth- 
day. He  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom.  He 
knew  that  history  Is  eloquent  In  demonstrat- 
ing that  any  nation  which  takes  the  easy 
way  of  permitting  Its  commerce  to  be  car- 
ried by  foreign-flag  ships — which  rents  the 
service  and  space  It  is  too  lazy  or  too  short- 
sighted to  provide.  Is  embarked  on  a  policy 
of  dependency  that  has  ended  every  time 
with  the  nation  In  question  becoming  a  sec- 
ond-rate pKjwer. 

Washington  knew  this  truth  and  warned 
against  Its  neglect.  In  closing,  I  would  like 
to  quote  the  words  of  George  Washington: 

"We  should  not  overlook  the  tendency  of 
war  to  abridge  the  means,  and  thereby  at 
least  enhance  the  price,  of  transporting  pro-" 
ductlons  to  their  proper  markets.  I  recom- 
mend It  to  your  (Congress')  serious  reflec- 
tions how  far  and  In  what  mode  It  may  be 
expedient  to  guard  against  embarrassmente 
from  these  contingencies  by  such  encourage- 
ment to  our  own  navigation  as  will  render 
our  commerce  and  agriculture  less  dependent 
on  foreign  bottoms  which  may  fall  us  In 
the  very  moments  most  Interesting  to  both 
these  great  objects  •  •  •.  There  can  be  no 
greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate 
upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation.  It 
Is  an  Illusion  which  experience  must  cure." 

Thank  you. 


This  It  My  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK3 

Thursday,  February  24. 1968 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
service  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  I  have  tried 
to  keep  the  people  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent Informed  of  my  activities  and  record 
In  Congress,  as  well  as  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  my  years  here, 
some  16,000  bills  have  been  voted  on  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Along 
with  others  of  us.  my  record  has  been 
on  several  occasions  misrepresented  by 
falsehood  and  half-truths  from  the 
mouths  of  selfish  special-interest  groups 
and  political  opponents.  I  here  spread 
my  voting  on  the  issues,  that  each  per- 
son may  determine  for  himself  that  my 
record  has  been  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  people. 
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I  Toted  for  the  tax  reduction  bills, 

which  have  encouraged  Industrial  and 
business  expansion  and  produced  more 
jobs.  Three  substantial  tax  reductions 
have  been  enacted  during  my  service,  and 
each  had  my  full  support. 

I  consistently  vote  for  an  Invincible 
national  defense,  and  oppose  every  pro- 
posal to  weaken  our  Nation  through  uni- 
lateral disarmament.  I  believe  our  fight- 
ing men  should  have  the  best  possible 
equipment  in  ample  supply.  I  will  con- 
tinue working  to  that  end. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol the  pollution  of  waters,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  our  water 
and  land  resources. 

I  voted  for  the  bills  relating  to  com- 
munity health  services,  and  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  programs  to  help  the 
aging,  and  to  provide  for  health  research 
facilities. 

I  opposed  the  act  which  causes  higher 
consumer  price  for  coffee. 

I  voted  for  increased  social  security 
benefits,  disability  benefits,  and  increases 
In  old  age  pensions  and  other  assistance. 

I  voted  to  reduce  the  voluntary  retire- 
ment age  to  62.  and  for  widows,  to  age 
60.  and  to  allow  greater  earnings  before 
reduction  in  social  security  benefits. 

I  voted  for  education  and  training 
benefits  for  veterans,  and  for  other  GI 
benefits. 

I  voted  to  improve  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act. 

I  voted  to  provide  more  educational 
opportunities  for  our  young  people,  and 
to  provide  loans  to  students.  I  have 
assisted  the  schools  and  colleges  in  our 
district  In  their  applications  for  funds 
and  loans  amounting  to  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  have  successfully  assisted 
them  In  their  other  problems  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  have  successfully  introduced  and  en- 
acted bills  to  ban  pornography  from  the 
malls,  and  to  allow  prosecution  of  pur- 
veyors of  pornography  in  the  jurisdiction 
where  deliveries  are  made,  and  have  sup- 
ported other  bills  to  protect  decent  peo- 
ple from  this  obnoxious  traffic.  I  con- 
tinue to  oppose  distribution  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda  through  our  post  offices. 

I  have  Introduced  and  supported  bills 
to  strengthen  the  criminal  laws  of  this 
country,  so  that  people  might  be  safe  on 
the  streets. 

I  have  responded  to  every  request  from 
a  community  for  assistance  in  Its  eco- 
nomic development  and  in  its  dealings 
with  the  Federal  Government.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  large  number  of  grants  and 
loans  for  hospitals,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, libraries,  housing,  airports  and  air- 
port construction,  remodeling  of  public 
buildings,  new  post  offices,  public  facili- 
ties, and  countless  other  improvements. 

I  have  aided  numerous  Industries  and 
businesses  that  are  locating  in  our  dis- 
trict, or  expanding  their  operations  In 
our  district,  in  their  applications  for 
loans  and  other  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Our  growth  in  this  respect 
has  far  exceeded  the  expansion  in  any 
other  comparable  area. 

At  times,  cities  and  businesses  have 
come  to  me  for  help  after  losing  hope 
of  success,  and  I  have  succeeded  In  get- 
ting favorable  action. 


I  have  helped  thousands  of  individuals, 

including  farmers,  businessmen,  labor, 
veterans,  housewives,  the  aged,  disabled 
and  dependent  persons  In  presenting 
their  claims  and  problems  to  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government.  I  re- 
gard this  opportunity  of  service  as  a 
privilege,  and  among  my  most  treasured 
possessions  are  the  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion which  I  have  received  from  these 
people  who  have  contacted  me  after  all 
other  hope  of  receiving  help  or  consid- 
eration had  been  exhausted. 

In  fact,  an  ex-Congressman  who  lives 
in  our  district,  and  his  son.  a  State  sena- 
tor, not  knowing  what  to  do.  refer  to  me 
problems  which  they  consider  hopeless, 
or  too  much  trouble  to  bother  with,  be- 
cause they  know  of  my  success  and  ef- 
fectiveness In  championing  the  causes  of 
the  people.  They  know  I  am  eager  to  at- 
tain all  that  our  district  and  our  people 
are  entitled  to,  and  that  I  will  continue  to 
fight  after  the  weak  and  lazy  give  up. 
I  am  one  who  does  not  mind  working 
long  hours  every  day  for  the  cause  of 
right. 

I  voted  against  the  proposals  to  loan 
money  to  Russia  and  other  Communist 
countries.  I  consistently  vote  against 
giving  assistance  or  aid  to  the  Com- 
munist countries  through  foreign  aid 
gifts,  or  otherwise. 

I  voted  for  the  proposal  which  would 
have  denied  foreign  aid  gifts  to  any 
country  which  Is  trading  with  or  aiding 
North  Vietnam  in  any  way.  I  am  strictly 
against  lending  aid  or  comfort  to  our 
enemies  in  any  way. 

I  consistently  vote  to  save  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  by  cuts  in  foreign  aid,  In 
various  excessive  departmental  budgets, 
and  other  unnecessary  and  wa.steful 
spending.  All  waste  and  extravagance 
should  be  eliminated,  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility practiced. 

I  actively  support  amendments  to  the 
Trade  Agreement  Act  to  protect  farmers, 
cattlemen,  labor,  and  oil,  mineral  and 
other  industries  from  imports  from  low- 
wage  and  slave-wage  countries,  which 
are  so  harmful  to  domestic  producers 
and  American  labor. 

As  the  result  of  Investigation  by  a  sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman.  I 
prevented  the  destruction  of  the  homes 
of  thousands  of  low-income  families, 
most  of  whom  were  Negroes.  Those 
people  came  to  me  in  desperation,  and  I 
am  humbly  proud  of  their  resolutions 
which  have  commended  our  successful 
effort  to  save  their  homes  and  businesses 
from  despoilers  who  sought  their  homes 
for  private  profit  in  the  name  of  urban 
renewal. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  eliminate  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Act,  which  had 
been  reducing  the  annuities  of  the  wives 
of  retired  employees. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  regulate  and 
control  exports  to  Communist  countries. 

I  voted  for  the  bills  to  provide  loan 
insurance  and  supplementary  direct 
loans  to  assist  students  to  attend  busi- 
ness, trade,  and  vocational  schools;  to 
provide  loans  for  college  students;  to 
provide  vocational  schools  to  train  the 
unskilled  for  better  jobs;  and  to  provide 
for  needed  medical  library  services. 


I  voted  for  a  "clean  elections"  pro- 
posal  which  would  have  provided  pen- 
alties for  Illegal  voting. 

I  voted  for  the  proposal  which  would 
have  required  apportionment  of  summer 
jobs  in  Government,  so  each  district 
would  have  its  proportionate  share. 

I  voted  for  the  bills  to  increase  the 
pay  for  members  of  the  armed  services. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  for  cost-of-living 
increases  for  civil  service  retirees. 

I  voted  for  the  bills  to  build  good  roads 
and  highways,  which  have  resulted  In 
the  hundreds  of  miles  of  highways  and 
farm-to-market  roads  which  have  been 
built  and  are  now  being  constructed  in 
the  counties  of  our  district,  and  which 
will  bring  us  more  and  better  roads  as 
fast  as  construction  is  possible. 

I  voted  against  liberalizing  our  Im- 
migration laws,  feeling  that  increased 
immigration  will  take  jobs  away  from 
our  citizenry,  and  increase  our  welfare 
costs. 

I  voted  for  cost  of  living  Increases  in 
disability  compensation.  It  had  not  been 
raised  since  1933. 

I  voted  for  the  resolution  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  intervention  of  International 
communism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  oppose  tresisonable  Inroads  of  conunu- 
nism  in  our  country  and  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  voted  for  authority  to  make  or  in- 
sure loans  to  nonprofit  groups  to  estab- 
lish water  systems  and  sewer  systems  for 
rural  areas. 

I  Introduced  a  bill  to  restore  the  right 
to  have  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing in  school.  I  believe  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  forbidding  this  time-honored 
custom,  violates  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee that  there  should  be  no  law  which 
interferes  with  religious  freedom. 

I  vote  against  any  bill  which  would 
destroy  the  freedom  we  enjoy  in  Amer- 
ica. I  do  not  believe  American  citizens 
are  ready  or  willing  to  surrender  their 
liberty  to  a  dictatorial  centralized  gov- 
ernment. 

As  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  conducted  an  Investigation  which  re- 
sulted in  revoking  a  license  which  had 
been  granted  to  a  society  of  homosexuals 
to  solicit  charitable  funds  to  promote 
their  society.  I  do  not  believe  any 
branch  of  government  should  lend  its 
sanction  to  such  an  abomination. 

I  voted  for  Congress  to  control  the 
purse  strings,  and  against  back-door 
raids  on  the  Public  Treasury. 

I  voted  for  the  minimum  wage  bill,  and 
to  adjust  the  salaries  of  civil  service  and 
postal  employees. 

I  voted  against  recognizing  Red  China, 
and  for  preserving  our  treaty  rights  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  in  Guan- 
tanamo  Naval  Base  in  Cuba. 

I  voted  for  control  of  drugs,  and  to 
tighten  our  internal  security  laws. 

During  my  congressional  service,  more 
money  has  come  into  our  district  from 
Washington,  by  millions  of  dollars,  than 
has  gone  from  our  district  in  Federal 
taxes.  In  this  way  and  others  I  have 
exerted  my  efforts  to  develop  our  dis- 
trict. 

It  was  upon  my  request  that  Congress 
appropriate  the  money  for  the  survey 
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for  the  development  of  tht  Trinity  River 
Basin,  which  subsequently  resulted  in 
the  authorization  of  that  project,  and 
appropriations  to  carry  it  on.  I  actively 
supported  similar  survey  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Sabine,  Neches,  and  Ange- 
lina River  basins.  I  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  approval  of  th«t  projects  for 
the  Attoyac  and  San  Jacinto  Rivers. 

I  worked  effectively  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  construction  of  Rayburn  Dam  at 
McGee  Bend  on  the  Angelina  River,  and 
to  secure  congressional  approval  for  the 
Toledo  Bend  Dam.  The  enhancement  of 
the  economy  of  the  arcjas  involved  is 
ahready  apparent  to  the  e:ttent  that  some 
who  opposed  these  developments  now 
seek  to  claim  credit  for  them.  We  have 
now  built  the  base,  and  our  strides  for- 
ward will  rapidly  accelerate. 

I  Introduced  bills  to  set  aside  part  of 
Federal  income  tax  revenues  to  each 
State  to  aid  education  without  Federal 
control,  and  to  provide  adtUtlonal  Income 
tax  exemptions  for  students  and  their 
parents,  to  be  known  as  the  Education 
Incentive  Act.  ' 

As  a  member  of  the  powerful  Judiciary 
Committee,  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
give  unceasing  support  to  the  right  to 
own  private  property,  the:  tree  enterprise 
system,  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  and 
Individual  freedqpi,  and  the  other  God- 
given  rights  and  privllegfes  of  American 
citizenship.  I 

I  oppose  deficit  spending,  and  vote 
against  the  annual  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt.  Fiscal  re^onsibllity  de- 
mands that  the  Government  live  within 
Its  Income.  A  day  of  accoimting  must 
come,  and  the  longer  it  Is  delayed,  the 
harder  It  will  be  to  face. 

I  supported  the  bill  to  [provide  protec- 
tion for  union  members  and  the  public 
from  exploitation,  racketeering  and  em- 
bezzlement, and  to  give  rank  and  file 
members  a  proi>er  voice  ^  union  affairs, 
and  to  guarantee  honest  elections  of 
officers. 

I  voted  for  the  accelerate  A  public  works 
appropriation,  which  has  brought  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  our  district. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  promote  the  co- 
ordination and  development  of  outdoor 
recreation,  and  to  bring  tourists  to  our 
district. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  $$slst  the  States 
in  providing  additional  research  facilities 
at  experimental  stations. 

I  vote  to  retain  legislative  authority  In 
Congress,  and  continually  and  consist- 
ently oppose  the  surrender  of  these 
powers  to  the  Executive,  as  being  danger- 
ous to  the  people.  I  support  local  control 
of  local  affairs,  and  oppose  all  attempts 
to  impose  Federal  domination. 

I  support  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

I  believe  in  local  control  of  our  schools, 
and  oppose  Federal  control  over  educa- 
tion. 

I  support  and  vote  for  bills  to  guaran- 
tee local  and  States  rights,  as  well  as 
individual  rights,  from  biaing  usurped  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Constitution 
does  not  give  legislative  feuthority  to  the 
Court. 

I  support  REA,  In  order  that  farm 
homes  may  have  electTlcity  and  tele- 
phones. 


I  support  FHA  and  other  such  loan 
programs,  so  that  more  people  will  l>e 
able  to  own  their  homes. 

I  voted  for  the  use  of  farm  surplus 
foods  to  assist  needy  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  take  care  of  our  own, 
instead  of  giving  away  everything  we 
have  to  foreign  nations.  Charity  begins 
at  home. 

I  vote  against  proposals  to  impose  bu- 
reaucratic controls  over  individuals  and 
localities.  Such  controls  destroy  the 
God-given  freedoms  which  have  made  us 
a  great  nation. 

I  vote  for  the  school  lunch  program 
and  the  milk  program  for  children,  in 
order  that  our  young  people  may  have 
proper  nourishment. 

I  voted  for  legislation  to  preserve  small 
business  institutions  and  free  competi- 
tive enterprise,  and  for  the  bills  to  take 
the  Government  out  of  competition  with 
private  business. 

I  support  the  bills  to  require  uniform 
procurement  practices  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  eliminate  duplication,  waste, 
and  exhorbltant  prices. 

I  vote  for  the  antitrust  laws,  to  pre- 
serve competition  and  to  secure  equal 
opportunities  for  all  persons  to  compete 
in  trade  or  business. 

I  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  which  re- 
stored the  tidelands  to  Texas,  after  the 
Supreme  Court  had  attempted  to  deprive 
us  of  the  property  we  had  dedicated  to 
our  schools. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  which  would  have 
protected  State  laws  from  the  whims  of 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  vote  to  keep  intact  the  Texas  na- 
tional forests.  Proceeds  from  timber 
sales  help  support  school  districts  and 
county  governments,  making  tax  rates 
lower  for  individuals. 

I  voted  to  Increase  personal  and  de- 
pendency exemptions  for  income  tax 
purposes,  and  introduced  a  bill  to  raise 
the  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000.  In- 
creased cost  of  living  would  justify  this 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

I  voted  to  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party,  and  to  prohibit  Communists  from 
serving  in  representative  capacities. 

I  supported  the  proposal  to  grant  aid 
for  the  construction  of  nursing  homes 
and  health  services  for  the  aged  and  the 
chronically  ill. 

I  supported  the  program  to  provide 
more  trained  teachers  for  deaf  children. 
I  support  the  programs  for  conserva- 
tion of  soil,  water,  and  other  resources, 
and  for  the  flood  control. 

I  voted  for  legislation  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  under  our  juris- 
diction, and  was  chairman  of  the  House 
conference  in  a  joint  conference  com- 
mittee with  the  Senate  which  success- 
fully accomplished  this  increase. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  provide  legal 
assistance  to  Indigent  defendants  in 
criminal  cases  in  U.S.  courts. 

I  voted  to  Increase  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings permitted  without  loss  of  social  se- 
curity benefits,  and  to  provide  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  the  disabled. 

I  vote  for  the  people  and  against  the 
alien  philosophies  which  are  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  America,  by  whatever 
name  their  adherents  may  call  them- 
selves. 


I  voted  to  guarantee  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  In  Federal  courts. 

The  above  list  could  be  multiplied,  but 
may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  I  sup- 
ported a  realistic  foreign  policy,  based 
on  America's  interests,  rather  than  try- 
ing to  "buy"  friends.  I  vote  for  econ- 
omy in  Government,  curbs  on  inflation, 
and  for  military  procurement  by  com- 
petitive bid  to  save  billions  for  the  tax- 
payers. I  oppose  unwise,  wasteful  spend- 
ing, high  taxes,  and  the  huge  public  debt 
which  mortgages  our  children's  future. 

I  support  the  right  to  own  property, 
even  if  it  is  merely  the  clothes  I  wear. 
The  disciples  of  the  socialistic  alien 
thought,  who  say  I  vote  wrong,  and  who 
are  trying  to  purge  me  from  Congress, 
would  deny  to  any  of  us  the  right  to  own 
our  property,  little  though  It  may  be. 

This  Is  my  record.  The  socialists  do 
not  like  it.  but  I  do  not  believe  Amer- 
icans are  yet  ready  to  accept  socialism  as 
a  way  of  life  for  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple. 

By  regular  visits  to  every  county  in  our 
district,  I  make  myself  available  for  the 
personal  services  I  can  render  Individual 
citizens  in  their  problems  and  contacts 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
agencies.  Through  regular  question- 
naires, letters,  and  personal  contacts,  I 
am  able  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  our  district  in  regard  to  pend- 
ing legislation  and  national  issues,  in  or- 
der to  be  a  true  representative  of  the 
people,  rather  than  the  rubberstamp 
of  out-of-state  pressure  groups. 


More  Flags  for  Vietnam:   Nations  Sop- 
porting  the  U.S.  Effort  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  not  the  only  country  assist- 
ing South  Vietnam  in  Its  struggle  against 
conquest  by  its  northern  neighbor.  Al- 
though we  wish  more  substantial  assist- 
ance were  being  provided  by  more  na- 
tions, we  should  not  overlook  the  valuable 
military,  economic,  or  sometimes  polit- 
ical and  moral  support  which  has  been 
rendered  by  other  nations.  We  should 
not  forget  which  nations  are  willing  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  our  side. 

Three  nations  have  made  the  supreme 
commitment  of  sending  troops,  and  risk- 
ing the  lives  of  their  sons  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  just  as  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  must  do.  These 
nations  are  Australia,  which  has  sent  one 
reinforced  battalion  of  1,500  men;  New 
Zealand,  which  has  sent  one  artillery 
battery  of  300  men;  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  which  has  sent  a  reinforced 
division  of  17,000  men  £ind  supporting 
forces  totaling  3,750  men.  Other  mili- 
tary assistance  has  been  provided  by 
Malaysia,  which  has  supplied  training  to 
Vietnamese  for  counterinsurgency  opera- 
tions and  some  armored  vehicles:  the 
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ntillppines  and  Nationalist  China,  which 
have  sent  psycholcwical  warfare  as  well 
as  medical  personnel;  and  Thailand, 
which  has  military  air  detachments  In 
Vietnam  and  supplies  training  for  South 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  personnel. 

In  addition  to  these  countries  which 
are  sliding  military  assistance,  more 
than  30  nations  are  supplying  or  have 
agreed  to  supply  some  sort  of  nonmllltary 
assistance.  In  most  cases  this  support 
signifies  an  afflrmatlon  of  their  support 
for  the  struggle  against  agression.  Bel- 
glum,  Brazil,  Derunark,  Ecuador.  Greece. 
Guatemala.  India,  Ireland,  Israel.  Laos, 
the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Spain,  Tur- 
key, and  Uruguay  have  sent  medicines 
and  flood-relief  aid.  Canada  has  pro- 
vided educational  assistance,  medicines, 
flour,  and  aluminum  warehouses.  West- 
ern Germany  has  provided  assistance  for 
agricultural  development,  phjrsiclans, 
technicians,  and  ambulances.  Iran  has 
sent  petroleiun  products  and  Ireland  has 
provided  flnancial  support.  Japan  has 
sent  economic  assistance,  technicians, 
medical  supplies,  radios,  and  ambulances, 
although  It  holds  the  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  sending  tro<H>8.  Laos  has 
provided  refugee  relief.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  provided  financial  assist- 
ance, and  Venezuela  Is  sending  rice. 
Even  traditionally  neutral  Switzerland 
has  provided  30  microscopes. 

In  total,  31  nations  have  supplied  some 
sort  of  tangible  assistance.  Eight  more 
have  agreed  to  provide  assistance  of  some 
kind. 

There  Is  another  kind  of  support  which 
has  been  provided  which  I  would  like  to 
mention,  and  that  Is  political  and  moral 
support.  For  many  years  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  a  cochairman  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954,  has  supported  the 
basic  policies  of  the  United  States  when 
the  other  cochairman,  the  Soviet  Union, 
sought  to  issue  messages  condemning 
United  SUtes  or  South  Vietnamese 
policy.  Similarly  Canada,  as  a  member 
of  the  International  Control  Commission, 
has  repeatedly  helped  protect  the  free 
world  Interests  against  unfair  charges  by 
the  Communist  side.  Other  nations 
have  voiced  support  in  Important  resolu- 
tions in  international  or  regional  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  United  Nations  or 
SEATO. 

All  of  these  contributions  have  been 
welcome  and  appreciated.  Nevertheless, 
in  view  of  the  magnitude  and  Importance 
of  the  task  In  South  Vietnam,  we  have 
every  right  to  ask  for  more. 


Sorrey  of  the  Atlaatk  AIBaace  b  tbe 
Milwaakee  Jounul's  Great  Dcdsiou 
S«rie« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  February  24.  1966 
Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
excellent   traditions  of   the  Milwaukee 
Journal  Is  the  yearly  series  of  artleles 


published  in  its  Sunday  editorial  section 
on  the  "Great  Decisions"  confronting 
the  Nation.  Last  Sunday.  February  20. 
the  future  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  was 
the  subject  of  this  series. 

Eric  Waldman.  professor  of  political 
science  and  director  of  the  Institute  of 
German  Affairs  at  Marquette  University 
In  Milwaukee,  contributed  a  succinct  yet 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  political 
and  military  problems  of  NATO.  Pro- 
fessor Waldman  Is  a  leading  expert  on 
this  subject. 

In  the  other  article,  I  outlined  my  view 
of  a  hcqjeful  trend  In  the  Atlantic  alliance 
on  matters  involving  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, trade,  aid,  and  international  mone- 
tary reform. 

I  include  the  articles  hereafter: 

OkZAT  DxcisiONs.  1966:  WcsmN  EumoPK  and 

THB     Unitid     States — Eitbopz     Wxathbu 

Tempests — Buchter  Skies  Predicted 

(Note.— The  two  artlclM  below  relate  to 

the  third  week's  topic  In  the  Great  Decisions 

series,  which  poses  the  question :  "End  of  the 

AUantlc  Alliance?") 

(By  Representative  Henrt  8.  Reubs) 
Crisis  is  the  normal  state  of  affairs  for  the 
Atlantic  alliance.  Prophets  of  doom  saw 
the  end  coming  when  President  de  Oaulle 
blocked  Great  Britain's  entry  Into  the  Com- 
mon Blarket  In  January  1963;  when  the  mul- 
tilateral nuclear  force  (MLF)  proposal  was 
sunk  almost  without  trace  at  the  end  of  1964; 
when  the  Common  Market  went  into  shock 
a  year  ago.  The  glorious  alliance,  the  grand 
design,  and  the  free  world  community  have 
all  been  pronounced  dead.  My  reaction  Is 
like  that  of  Mark  Twain  when  reports  of  his 
death  were  brought  to  him.  The  reports 
seem  greatly  exaggo^ted. 

If  the  United  States  can  take  its  eyes  ofl 
the  cobra  stare  fixation  of  southeast  Asia 
long  enough  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  re- 
buUding  the  Atlantic  community,  the  happy 
Marshall  plan  days  of  unity  can  be  here 
again. 

Today  I  see  some  brighter  colors  across 
the  whole  spectrum  of  transatlantic  coopera- 
tion in  economic,  political  and  mUltary  mat- 
ters: 

1.  An  outward-looking  Common  Market: 
The  ITnlted  SUtes  from  the  beginning  sup- 
ported the  continental  Common  Market  on 
the  premise  that  It  could  be  widened  to  In- 
clude ail  of  Western  Europe;  that  It  would 
pursue  outward -looking,  rather  than  narrow 
nationalistic  poUclee;  that  the  economic 
prosperity  which  It  engendered  could  spin 
off  to  the  rest  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

We  placed  particular  reliance  on  two  sup- 
ranaUonal  aspects.  The  Common  Market 
commission,  an  international  body  with  the 
sole  power  of  initiating  common  action,  and 
the  end  of  the  system  of  one  member  veto, 
taking  effect  this  year,  by  which  one  dog  in 
the  manger  Common  Market  member  could 
drag  the  others  down  to  its  level. 

President  de  Oaulle  announced  some  time 
ago  that  he  was  out  to  wreck  both  these  pro- 
vUlons.  But  when  the  smoke  of  batUe 
cleared  from  the  meeUng  of  the  Common 
Market  ministers  at  Luxembourg  late  last 
month,  the  Hve — Germany.  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium  and  Luxembourg — stood  fast. 
If  they  continue  to  sUck  to  their  guns,  a 
Common  Market  which  will  be  outward 
looking,  and  which  others  can  Join,  again 
becomes  a  hopef\U  posalbUlty. 

PAYMENTS    OAP    SHKINKS 

2.  World  trade:  The  Common  Market 
crlsU  cast  a  pall  over  the  Kennedy  round  ne- 
gotiations at  Geneva,  which  have  to  be  com- 
pleted by  June  1067.  The  American  posiUon 
as  set  forth  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1963.  Is  to  achieve  a  significant  reduction  of 
trade  barrier*  on  a  multilateral  basis.    Had 
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France  succeeded  in  bending  the  Commoi. 
Market  to  Its  wUl,  the  chance  of  meaningful 
negotiations  would  have  dwindled. 

Now  we  need  to  press  full  speed  ahead  with 
Kennedy  round  negotiations.  Our  first  line 
of  attack  should  be  to  attempt  an  across-the 
board  negotiation  with  all  of  the  96  negotlat' 
Ing  countrlea.  which  between  them  account 
few  82  percent  of  world  trade. 

But  If  Prance  should  become  intransigent, 
we  muat  not  let  the  entire  negotiation  faU 
because  of  it.  As  an  alternaUve  fallback 
poaltion,  we  should  make  clear  our  readiness 
to  negotiate  with  the  other  64  coimtrlea  ac 
counting  for  77  percent  of  world  trade  '  An 
intransigent  France  should  be  denied  the 
moet-favored-nation  treatment  benefits  of 
such  a  resuiung  66-naUon  trade  Uberalla- 
tlon  agreement. 

Incidentally,  discreet  ratUlng  of  this  "sec 
ret  weapon"  would  itself  be  the  best  guaran- 
tee of  a  more  cooperaUve  France  at  the  bar- 
gaining  table. 

3.  International  monetary  reform-  The 
historian  wUl  record  with  regret  that  the 
United  States  did  not  move  vigorously  in  the 
early  sixties  to  bring  Its  Uiternatlonal  pay- 
ments  into  rough  balance,  and  to  embark 
upon  a  long  overdue  reform  of  the  Interna- 
tlonal  monetary  system. 

For  years  we  allowed  our  payments  deficit 
to  hover  around  the  $3  billion  mark,  and  we 
proceeded  to  lose  gold — and  control  over  our 
domestic  economy— In  the  process.  Worse 
because  our  paymento  were  still  badly  out  of 
balance,  the  countries  of  Europe  were  not 
ready  to  undertake  monetary  reform. 

In  1966  we  have  done  much  better.  Our 
payments  deficit  is  down  to  some  $13  bil- 
lion. And  early  this  month  we  tabled  be- 
fore the  Group  of  10— the  leading  financial 
nations  of  the  Atlantic  community — our  pro- 
posal to  create  a  composite  reserve  unit 
which  can,  to  some  extent,  supplement  gold 
and  the  dollar  as  the  free  world's  monetary 
mechanism.  There  Is  much  negotiating  still 
to  do  before  agreement  is  reached.  But  at 
least  we  have  started 

4.  Development  aid:  While  the  AtlanUc 
countries  have  been  growing  richer  every 
year,  the  developing  nations  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  LaUn  America  are  making  little  progress, 
and  In  many  cases  are  growing  po.jrer. 

Recently  hopeful  signs  have  appeared  that 
the  developed  world  Is  recognizing  its  Joint 
responsibility  toward  the  developUig  coun- 
tries. 

The  House  of  Representatives  this  month 
passed  the  bUl  to  set  up  an  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  Ui  which  the  IB  developing  coun- 
tries of  Asia  will  Join  with  the  Atlantic 
countries  to  provide  long-term  economic  aid 
to  Asia. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States.  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
nine  other  European  countries  have  made 
generous  contributions.  France  alone  is 
conspicuous  by  lu  absence. 

Together  with  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  for  Latin  America,  and  with 
the  new  African  Development  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  can  channel  help 
on  a  multilateral  basis  to  where  "It  is  des- 
perately needed. 

6.  Military  security:  France's  removal  of 
most  of  her  military  power  from  NATO  com- 
mand, and  her  insistence  on  a  separate  nu- 
clear striking  force,  have  damaged  the  NATO 
structure.  But  the  central  Idea  of  one  for 
aU  and  all  for  one  In  the  military  defense  of 
Europe  remains.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  to 
be  persuaded  to  act  with  restraint,  and  if  a 
beginning  to  discussions  for  German  unifica- 
tion and  a  more  humane  order  In  middle 
Europe  Is  sought,  most  leaders  realiie,  the 
West  must  stick  together. 

Prance  may,  if  she  wishes.  Insist  that  the 
United  States  remove  her  European  supply 
line  from  Prance's  soil.  If  she  did,  we  could 
set  up  more  direct  supply  lines  to  our  troops 
In  Oeimany  through  north  European  ports. 
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Incidentally  achieving  some  savings  on  our 
balance-of-payments  expenditures.  Ufe 
could  still  go  on. 

mPVBAOINO   THE   OBCD 

If  President  de  Gaulle  wants  NATO  head- 
quarters removed  from  France,  there  are 
other  places  in  Europe  where  It  could  be  In- 
stalled. And  Secretai7  McNamara's  proposal 
for  a  continuous  consultative  procedure  on 
nuclear  arms  for  the  NATO  alliance  seems  a 
far  more  satisfactory  approach  than  the  Ill- 
fated  multilateral  nuclear  force,  which 
aroused  apprehension  of  a  possible  German 
finger  on  the  nuclear  trigger. 

6.  Improved  Institutions;  Attempts  over 
the  years  since  NATO  was  formed  In  1949 
to  put  political  and  economic  flesh  on  its 
military  bones  have  been  unsuccessful.  But 
there  Is  another  organization  In  being 
which,  with  a  little  beefing  up,  could  pro- 
vide a  truly  dynamic  institution  for  Atlantic 
cooperation.  This  is  the  Organization  for 
Economlo  Cooperation  and  Development, 
created  in  1961. 

OECD's  purpose  Is  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment without  Inflation  in  lt4  member  coun- 
tries, to  contribute  to  the  economic  expan- 
sion of  developing  countries,  and  to  expand 
world  trade  on  a  multilateral,  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis.  Its  members  include  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  almost  all  the  European 
countries  including  the  neutrals,  and  Ja- 
pan— generally,  the  advanced  countries  of 
the  free  world.  ; 

The  trouble  is  that  the  C^XCD  today  lacks 
the  prestige  and  the  Independence  to  initiate 
common  soluticMis  for  the  free  world's  prob- 
lems of  trade,  aid,  payments,  and  economic 
growth.  Its  declBlonmalclng  body,  the  coun- 
cil, only  Infrequently  holds  meetings  at 
which  its  members  are  represented  by  high 
ranking,  ministerial  level  officials.  And  It 
lacks  a  genuine  executive  agjency,  such  as  the 
Common  Market's  commission,  as  well  as  a 
consultative  legislative  assembly. 

President  Johnson  oould  give  Atlantic  co- 
operation a  forward  surge  iby  calling  for  a 
three  point  upgrading  of  tbo  OECD;  perma- 
nent ministerial  level  representation  on  Its 
council;  an  lndei>endent  eDacutive  commis- 
sion, perhaps  of  five  "wise  men,"  to  Initiate 
propoeais  and  make  recommsndations  to  the 
council;  and  a  parllamentuy  assembly  of 
legislators  drawn  from  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  member  nations  to  debate  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  central 
business  of  the  OECD. 

NATO's  Illness:  DiAcifOSEs  Dirm 
(By  Eric  Waldman) 

The  well-publicized  troubles  of  the  West- 
em  defense  alliance  have  given  BCfcae  sup- 
port to  the  view  that  "NATO  is  dead" — or 
at  least  in  its  terminal  lUnew.  According  to 
this  line  of  thought,  the  crisis  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  does  not  In- 
volve mere  organizational  dllBculties  or  dif- 
ferences of  strategic  opinion,  but  Is  the  sign 
of  an  irreversible  disintegration  process. 
Therefore.  In  1969  when  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  expires,  the  alliance  tomed  17  years 
»go  to  build  a  powerful  coIle<^ve  deterrent 
against  further  Soviet  expansion  in  Europe 
will  actually  come  to  an  end. 

These  pessimistic  views  a1>out  the  future 
of  NATO  call  for  an  examination  of  some 
of  the  major  factors  which  brought  on  the 
current  crisis. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  at  issue 
is  the  question  of  the  continuing  need  for 
an  Atlantic  collective  security  system.  Some 
observers  feel  that  NATO  has  outlived  Its 
usefulness  because  of  the  fundamental 
changes  in  Soviet  foreign  poOicy  toward  the 
West. 

CITE   SOVIET   TflAW 

WhUe  the  relaUvely  hard  Soviet  poeitlon 
on  Vietnam  has  clouded  the  pict\ire  some- 
what, those  who  argue  that  WATO  is  obsolete 


point  to  the  restraint  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  exercised  for  some  time  In  dealing  with 
the  Western  Powers  as  proof  of  the  peaceful 
coexistence  policy.  They  believe  that  the 
cold  war  has  ended  with  a  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions In  Europe  and  that  a  coetly  military 
alliance  Is  no  longer  required. 

Exponents  of  this  view  would  see  merit, 
in  fact,  in  a  complete  breakup  of  NATO, 
since  they  feel  it  would  further  accelerate 
finding  solutions  to  some  of  the  still  un- 
solved problems  of  European  unity  and  secu- 
rity, such  as  final  treaty  arrangements  be- 
tween the  World  War  n  victors  and 
Germany. 

A  diametrically  opposed  analysis  holds  that 
there  is  no  substantial  change  of  long  range 
Soviet  intenUons  and  that  it  was  and  still 
is  the  strength  of  NATO's  deterrent  power 
which  prevented  the  Soviet  Union  from  pur- 
suing a  more  aggressive  policy  toward  the 
West. 

Champions  of  this  Interpretation  of  the 
situation  in  Europe  can  point  at  the  ap- 
proximately 90  Soviet  divisions  stationed  in 
central  and  eastern  ESirope,  the  3,000  modem 
tactical  aircraft  ready  for  immediate  employ- 
ment, and  the  800  medium-range  baUlstic 
missiles  equipped  with  nuclear  warheads  and 
pointed  at  West  European  targets  as  strong 
indications  of  a  continuing  danger  from 
the  East.  It  is  explained  that  a  decrease  in 
the  deterrent  power  of  NATO,  or  its  com- 
plete disintegration,  would  result  in  a  revival 
of  Soviet  aggressiveness  as  in  the  Immediate 
poet-World  War  I  era. 

DZ  GAULLE'S  mEAS 

That  U.S.  policymakers  give  much  weight 
to  this  view  Is  evident  from  the  continued 
presence  of  more  than  300,000  men  of  the 
American  Armed  Forces  in  Europe,  Includ- 
ing about  220.000  in  West  Germany  and  6.000 
InBerlin.  This  is  half  again  as  many  Ameri- 
can troops  as  are  fighting  the  hot  war  thus 
far  in  Vietnam. 

An  entire  complex  of  problems  has  been 
thrust  upon  NATO  by  the  French  chief  of 
state.  President  de  Gaulle's  policies  and 
actions  are  strongly  Influenced  by  the  follow- 
ing concepts: 

His  notion  of  an  expanding  "European 
Evu-ope"  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals  re- 
quires a  disintegrated  Eastern  Europe,  which 
he  suggests  could  only  become  reality  If 
preceded  by  a  similar  process  In  the  West. 

France  Is  desUned  to  be  the  leading  con- 
tinental power  and  therefore  British  and 
American  Influence  must  be  curtailed  in 
Europe. 

Germany  must  not  be  peniiltted  to  share 
in  any  nuclear  arrangement  since  this  would 
result  in  strong  Soviet  reaction  detrimental 
to  easing  of  control  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
would  challenge  France's  superiority  on  the 
Continent. 

Since  the  "nation  state"  is  the  primary 
historical  and  political  unit,  integration,  or 
subordination  as  De  Gaulle  prefers  to  call 
it,  is  contrary  to  a  nation's  interest  and 
has  to  be  opposed.  This  concept  applies 
equally  to  NATO,  to  the  European  Common 
Market  (EEC),  and  to  other  Eiu-opean  or- 
ganizations. 

No  nation  can  Indefinitely  rely  on  another 
country's  nuclear  power  for  Its  own  BecTU"ity. 
France,  therefore,  must  have  its  own  force  de 
frappe.  De  Gaulle  realizes  that  the  limited 
French  nuclear  potential  (It  Is  estimated  that 
France  may  have  3  percent  of  the  West's 
nuclear  weapon  power  by  1970)  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  nuclear  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  therefore  he  insists  on  the  strategic 
concept  of  Immediate  massive  retaliation  di- 
rected against  major  cities  as  a  deterrent 
against  aggression. 

The  broad  scope  of  De  Gaulle's  policies 
makes  It  possible  for  many  observers,  includ- 
ing American  experts  on  Europe,  to  agree  with 
one  or  more  of  his  views  and  at  the  same  time 
strongly  reject  others. 


The  oAclal  V£.  view  opposes  De  Gaulle's 
position  and  favors  further  steps  toward 
European  and  Atlantic  military  integration 
as  necessary  for  an  effective  Western  security 
system. 

Washington  appears  greatly  annoyed  by 
the  doubts  expressed  by  Europeans — and  the 
French  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones — that 
the  United  States  woiUd  commit  its  nuclear 
forces  In  the  case  of  ^  Soviet  attack  In 
Europe.  Neither  repeated  pledges  made  by 
American  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State, 
nor  the  American  forces  sent  to  E^urope  in 
past  wars,  have  convinced  all  our  European 
partners  of  our  credibility. 

Nor  do  some  admit  the  futility  of  a  nuclear 
deterrent  of  the  size  France  can  maintain. 

A  French  atomic  strike,  American  strate- 
glsto  warn,  would  fall  to  hurt  substantially 
the  Soviet  retaliatory  capability  and  there- 
fore could  only  serve  to  trigger  total  destruc- 
tion to  its  user. 

The  United  States,  sympathizes  with 
those  NATO  partners,  including  West 
Germany,  which  want  to  participate  In 
nuclear  decision  making  related  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  own  coxui  tries.  The  ill  fated 
multilateral  force  (MLF)  vims  an  American 
attempt  to  provide  for  this  participation  In 
a  small  fraction  of  the  available  nuclear 
forces  without  giving  up  final  United  Statee 
control  on  their  employment.  However 
the  scheme  met  with  only  lukewarm  sup- 
port in  Western  Europe  and  bitter  opposi- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  recenUy 
created  nuclear  planning  conunlttee  may 
prove  a  more  acceptable  means  to  provide 
the  NATO  partners  with  the  status  of  nu- 
clear consultants. 

Recently  efforts  have  been  made  to  up- 
date NATO  strategy  and  to  provide  the 
means  for  a  flexible  response  to  Soviet 
aggression.  The  doctrine  of  massive  retali- 
ation, the  exchange  of  the  most  destructive 
nuclear  weapons  whatever  the  provocation, 
had  lost  its  credlbUlty.  But  the  failure  of 
the  NATO  countries,  except  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany,  to  supply  ade- 
quate conventional  forces  has  kept  the 
means  for  flexible  response  below  desired 
levels. 

STmATXGIC    JUSTmCATTON 

Despite  all  the  dlfllculUes  enumerated, 
the  VS.  administration  clearly  considers  the 
continuation  of  NATO  still  essential  to  Its 
own  and  Western  Europe's  security.  Efforts 
wUl  continue  to  find  a  basis  of  cooperation 
with  all  NATO  countries.  Including  France, 
even  though  at  times  It  appears  a  frus- 
trating endeavor. 

The  strategic  view  that  the  nation's 
military  policy  must  be  based  not  on  the 
attitude  of  a  potential  opponent  as  It 
appears  at  the  moment,  but  must  con- 
sider his  capability  (which  does  not 
change  so  rapidly),  seems  to  be  the 
Justlflcatlon  for  persistent  United  States 
efforts  to  help  NATO  survive  its  recur- 
rent crises. 


Over  130  Soadieattem  Lonisiana  Col- 
legt  Students  at  Hammond,  Lti^  Sop- 
port  President  Johnson's  Vietnam 
Policj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOtTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.    Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  resolution  signed  by 
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over  1,300  students  at  Southeastern  Lou- 
isiana College  in  my  hometown  of  Ham- 
mond. La.,  supporting  this  country's 
policy  In  Vietnam.  I  have  forwarded 
this  resolution  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  show  the  President  and  the 
entire  country  how  these  many  young 
people  are  patriotically  supporting  the 
United  States  in  its  struggle  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  students  at  Southeastern  strong- 
ly support  their  President's  policy.  In 
addition  to  this  resolution  they  sent  a 
similar  resolution  with  a  large  number 
of  signatures  to  our  troops  in  Vietnam 
before  Christmas.  I  feel  that  these 
young  people  represent  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  our  American  heritage.  I  am 
sure  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  resolution  represent  the  views  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  oiu-  citizens 
throughout  the  country. 

The  following  Is  the  resolution  spon- 
sored by  the  Southeastern  Louisiana  Col- 
lege student  government  and  signed  t^ 
the  hundreds  of  students  at  that  Institu- 
tion: 

RESOLtJTION 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
involved  in  a  military  conflict  in  Vietnam; 
and 

Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  U 
Commander  In  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  foreign  policy  la 
being  applied  to  Its  best  effect  In  Vietnam: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  student  government  of 
Southeastern  Louisiana  College.  Hammond, 
La.,  representing  the  enUre  student  body, 
go  on  record  as  being  In  full  support  of  our 
Federal  Government's  policy  In  Vietnam; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  body  honor  the  men  in 
Vietnam  by  rising  for  a  moment  in  silent 
prayer;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
recorded  In  the  official  minutes  of  the  stu- 
dent government  senate  and  that  a  copy  be 
sent  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  following  Is  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  James  J.  Brady,  president  of 
the  student  government  at  Southeastern : 

Dkar  Congeessman  Morrison:  On  behalf 
of  the  student  body  of  Southeastern  Louisi- 
ana College.  I  am  forwarding  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  supporting  our  President's 
and  Governments  position  in  Vietnam. 

As  you  can  see  thU  resoluUon  is  accom- 
panied by  a  list  of  over  1,300  names  of  stu- 
dents on  our  campus  who  support  this  posi- 
tion. These  names  were  collected  by  various 
member*  of  the  student  body  at  different 
places  on  the  campus. 

This  petition  is  not  the  neatest  nor  the 
most  attractive  that  might  be  composed,  but 
the  sincerity  of  the  students  whose  names 
appear  on  this  roll  reflect  the  true  greatness 
of  our  republic. 

I,  therefore,  ask  that  you  make  known  our 
posiUon  concerning  Vietnam  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Louisi- 
ana congressional  delegation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jauxs  J.  Bbaot, 
Prealdtnt,  Student  Oovemment. 

And  finally  I  include  the  letter  which 
I  sent  to  the  President  along  with  the 
resolution: 

D«Aa  Mr.  PMttmurr:  It  U  with  grmt  pride 
that  I  forward  to  you  a  petition  algned  by 
1,300  students  of  Southeastern  Louisiana  Col- 
lage, located  In  my  hometown  of  Hammond, 
La.,  expressing  the  support  of  these  young 
people  for  our  Nation's  poUcy  In  Vietnam. 


Fehnmry  2U,  1966 


The  letter  transmitting  this  petition,  from 
Student  Oovemment  President  James  J. 
Brady,  reflects  the  hope  of  our  country 
through  the  courageous  attitude  of  this  stu- 
dent body. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  happy  to  submit  this 
petition  to  you. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Morrison, 
Jf ember  of  Congress. 


Jolm  F.  Kenacdy  Jniuor  High  Dedicated 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  icassachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  deliver  the 
Dedication  Day  address  on  February  20. 
1966.  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Junior 
High  School,  Randolph.  Mass. 

I  would  like  to  especially  commend 
Mrs.  David  Good,  for  her  excellent  por- 
trait of  our  late  and  beloved  President, 
John  P.  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Good's  art  ca- 
reer began  and  continued  through  her 
high  school  years  at  the  Academy  of 
the  Assumption.  She  received  her  B.S. 
in  art  education  in  1962,  having  attended 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  and  has 
devoted  much  of  her  time  to  substitute 
teaching  in  the  Randolph  High  School, 
attending  painting  courses  and  serving 
on  art  Juries  in  local  contests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Good,  both  natives  of 
Randolph,  and  their  five  children  reside 
at  535  South  Main  Street,  Randolph.  An 
exhibition  of  Mrs.  Good's  paintings  will 
be  on  display  during  March  at  the 
Brockton  Public  Library,  Brockton.  Mass. 
Following  is  an  account  of  the  cere- 
monies, which  appeared  In  the  Qulncy 
Patriot  Ledger,  of  February  21.  1966, 
along  with  the  text  of  my  address  and 
the  dedication  program. 

I  From  the  Qulncy  Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger, 

Feb.  21,  19661 

Five  Hundrkd  and  Fifty  Attend  Cirkmonies  : 

John  F.  Kennxdt  Jttnior  High  Dedicated 

Randou-h. — The    new    John    F.    Kennedy 

Junior  High  School  was  dedicated  yesterday 

in  ceremonies  highlighted  by  tributes  to  the 

Ute  President's  Interest  In   education   and 

concern  for  the  country's  youth. 

LATE  PRESIDENT  PRAISED 

Senator  James  R.  Mclntyre,  mayor  of 
QiUncy,  and  U.S.  Representative  James  A. 
Burke,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  both 
praised  the  late  President  and  spoke  on  his 
Interest  In  education. 

Congressman  Bttrke  said  Kennedy's  vigor 
appealed  to  the  youth  of  America  and.  In 
tnm,  youth  had  a  "manifold  responsibility 
to  a  past  Congressman,  Senator,  and  Pres- 
ident." 

Senator  Mclntyre  was  Introduced  by  Ray- 
mond P.  McOerrtgle,  school  committeeman 
and  chairman  of  the  dedication  committee. 

More  than  560  persons  attended  the  cere- 
monies. 

A  portrait  of  President  Kennedy  was  pre- 
sented to  the  school  by  Mrs  David  Good.  The 
portrait  will  be  hung  In  the  school's  library. 
A  new  American  flag  was  also  given  to  James 
L.   Topbam,   Kennedy  School   principal,   by 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Tolson.  president  of  the  AmveU 
Post  Auxiliary. 

OTHER  SPEAKERS 

Others  speaking  at  the  dedication  Included 
Dr.  John  Collins,  headmaster  at  Newman 
Preparatory  School,  Boston;  Norman  Silk 
chairman  of  the  Randolph  selectmen  and 
WllUam  J.  Doherty,  chairman  of  the  school 
planning  and  building  committee. 

Participating  in  the  ceremonies  were  the 
color  guard  of  the  Randolph  Veterans'  Coun- 
dl,  the  Kennedy  Junior  High  School  Band 
under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Rapoza- 
Deborah  Christian.  Paul  Maloof,  Edward 
Tedesco,  architect;  Rev.  J.  Sidney  Kearna 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  School;  Charles  Green! 
school  committeeman;  Richi.rd  Cobum,  fi- 
nance  committee  chairman,  and  Rev.  Arthur 
Bowler,  minister  of  the  First  CongregaUonal 
Church. 

Prior  to  the  ceremonies,  the  school  was 
open  for  Inspection  by  residents.  The  split- 
level  buUdlng  houses  28  regular  classrooms. 
11  specialized  classrooms,  a  cafetorium  with 
stage  and  kitchen,  library,  gymnasium,  guid- 
ance rooms,  and  a  teachers'  room.  The  out- 
door site  encompasses  a  football  field,  base- 
ball diamond,  tennis  courts,  and  areas  for 
physical  education. 

Dedication:  John  P.  Kennedy  Junior  High 
School.  Randolph.  Mass.,  February  30 
1966.  3:30  p.m. 

program 

Flag  raising,  color  guard:  veterans  coun- 
cil—American Legion,  DAV,  VFW,  AMVETS. 

Invocation:   Rev.  Father, John  S.  Kearns 

"The  Star-Spangled  Banner":  John  P. 
Kennedy  Junior  High  School  Band,  Leonard 
Rapoza,  director  of  music. 

Salute  and  Pledge  of  Allegiance:  Deborah 
Christian,  Paul  Maloof. 

Greetings  and  Introduction  of  guests- 
Raymond  P.  McGerrlgle,   chairman. 

Presentation  of  keys — Acceptance:  Mr  Ed- 
ward Tedesco  to  Mr.  WiUlam  J.  Doherty  and 
Mr.  Charles  Green. 

Presentation  of  portrait  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy:  Mrs.  David  Good. 

Acceptance  of  portrait :  Mr.  Peter  J.  Davln, 
chairman,  school  committee. 

Acceptance  of  American  flag:  Mr.  James 
L.  Topham,  principal. 

Introduction  of  speaker:  Thomas  L.  War- 
ren, superintendent  of  schools. 

Remarks:  Hon.  James  A.  Burke,  Congress- 
man, 11th  Massachusetts  District. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Arthur  Bowler. 

March— Military  escort:  Bennett,  John  P. 
Kennedy  Junior  High  School  Band. 

DEDICATION    COMMlrTEE 

Raymond  P.  McGerrlgle,  chairman;  William 
J.  Doherty,  Daniel  Hayes,  Thomas  L.  Warren. 
WUllam  J.  Lynch,  Henry  Lesser. 

PLANNING 

The  school  planning  and  building  com- 
mittee and  the  school  committee  presented 
to  the  town  meeting  members  on  March  4. 
1963,  the  proposal  to  buUd  a  new  Junior 
high  school  In  the  center  of  Randolph. 

This  special  town  meeting  of  March  4, 
1963,  authorized  the  school  planning  and 
building  committee  and  the  school  conunit- 
tee  to  apply  for  Federal  funds  under  Pub- 
lic Law  560  of  the  83d  Congress  for  the 
purchasing  of  preliminary  and  flnal  plans  for 
a  new  Junior  high  school. 

This  procedure  was  followed,  and  the  town 
was  able  to  borrow,  interest  free,  the  simi 
of  $68,371  for  architects'  fees. 

The  economical,  yet  educationally  fimc- 
tlonal  building,  is  the  result  of  many,  many 
hours  of  thoughtful  planning  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  planning  and  building 
comlttee,  the  school  committee,  and  the 
administrators.  It  was  opened  for  classes 
on  Monday.  November  22, 1966,  colncldentaUy 
on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  President. 
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An  egress  walkway  to  thje  southeast  from 
the  school  property  to  Alfred  Terrace  was 
constructed  together  with  4  steel  fence  along 
the  entire  east  boundary  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  homeowners. 

Studies  are  now  being  mfi(de  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  providing  a  sefiond  egress  road 
to  alleviate  the  traffic  congestion. 

A  permanent  sewer  system  was  made  from 
the  school  to  the  trunkline  on  Pleasant 
Street  through  an  egress  obtained  through 
the  Llnd  property. 

The  split  level  building,  designed  to  fol- 
low the  natural  contoiu-s  :0f  the  site  con- 
tains the  following:  28  regular  classrooms, 
11  specialized  classrooms,  labops  or  labora- 
tories, a  cafetorium  with  stage  and  kitchen, 
a  library,  a  gymnasium,  guijclance  rooms,  and 
a  teachers'  room.  Maintehance-free  mate- 
rials have  been  used  and,;  wherever  neces- 
sary, acoustic  materials  Have  been  amply 
provided.  A  variety  of  colbr  has  been  used 
throughout  in  order  to  pfovide  a  pleasant 
atmosphere  for  work. 

MEMBERS  or  THE  SCHOOL  .tLANNING  AND 
BUILDING  COMMUTES 

Chairman:  William  J.  Dtoherty;  secretary, 
James  J.  Tantlllo:  George i  Beatty,  John  A. 
Dellea.  Daniel  Hayes,  Kenn4th  J.  Bradbury, 
Eugene  Solon,  Henry  Lessen  Walter  Winston, 
Harvey  Teed,  Raymond  P.  McGerrlgle. 

MEMBERS  or  THE  SCHDOILi  COMMITTEE 

Chairman,  Peter  J.  Davl|i;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Marie  Helm  Cormey;  Charts  E.  Green,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Patricia  M.  McDerm(^tt;  Raymond  P. 
McGerrlgle.  j 

Architect:  Edward  J.  Te4esco  Associates, 
AIA.  1 

General  contractor:  Tocol  Bros.  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Inc.  j 

Clerk  of  the  works:   Bniee  Dunbar. 

Principal:  John  F.  Kennedy  Junior  High 
School,  Mr.  James  L.  Tophattii. 

Dedication  committee:  Raymond  P. 
McGerrlgle,  chairman;  William  J.  Doherty, 
Thomas  L.  Warren,  Henry  t«8ser,  William  J. 
Lynch,  Daniel  Hayes. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONsi^TANTS 


ij^T 


Thomas  L.  Warren,  superintendent  of 
schools;  William  J.  Lsrnch,  atslstant  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

ACKNOWLEDCEMian'S 

The  school  planning  and  building  com- 
mittee wishes  to  express  it*  thanks  to  the 
town  meeting  members,  the  board  of  select- 
men, the  school  committee,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  the  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools — and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges its  appreciation  to  all  who  have 
BO  generously  contributed  assistance. 

The  Randolph  school  committee  wishes  In 
the  name  of  the  school  lystem  i>ersonnel 
and  the  pupils  to  thank  the  townspeople 
and  the  members  of  the  scltool  building  and 
planning  committee  for  thoir  cooperative  ef- 
forts in  providing  this  excellent  and  much- 
needed  school  building. 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you — ask  what  you  can  d*  for  your  coun- 
try."— John  F.  Kennedy.  3Sth  President  of 
the  United  States— 1961-63. 

The  sculptor:  Bert  Kllgore.  the  sculptor 
who  executed  the  bas  relief  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy for  Edward  Tedesco  Associates.  Is  a 
native  of  Wakefield.  Mass.,  and  presently 
resides  in  Wobum.  Althou^  he  has  worked 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  most  of  his 
sciilpture  has  been  for  New  England  archi- 
tects. 

Mr.  Kllgore  received  his  formal  art  training 
In  the  School  of  the  Mtiserum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Boston.  His  works  are  to  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  New  England. 

His  sculpture  Is  architectural  and  he  con- 
siders the  portrait  at  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Junior  High  School  to  be  as  Ideal  example 
of  collaboration  between  ttu:  arts  of  archi- 


tecture and  sculpture.  The  depth  of  the 
carving  and  recession  of  the  marble  panels 
into  the  brick  wall  indicate  that  this  work 
was  not  an  afterthought  on  the  part  of  the 
architect,  but  rather  a  preconceived  Idea  car- 
ried through  to  completion. 

PORTRAIT    or   JOHN    T.   KENNEDY 

Mrs.  David  Good,  painter  and  donor  of  the 
excellent  portrait  of  our  late,  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  Is  a  resident  of  Ran- 
dolph, and  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art. 

Her  painting  of  the  late  President  has 
been  called  one  of  the  finest  for  the  way  In 
which  It  has  caught  the  firmness,  yet  the 
youth,  humor,  and  courage  of  the  man. 

BITE 

The  site  of  the  school  is  most  ideal,  being 
centrally  located  on  a  sloping  eminence  over- 
looking to  the  north,  the  St.  Mary's  Parochial 
School  complex  and  to  the  east,  the  town  of 
Holbrook. 

Access  to  the  school  is  from  Mill  Street 
with  a  road  named  In  honor  of  Mr.  William 
Hurley,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  and  a 
long-time  resident  of  the   immediate  area. 

The  16-acre  site  was  purchased  by  the  town 
of  Randolph  from  Mr.  Llnd  for  $43,600  and 
has  been  extensively  landscaped  with  a  foot- 
ball field,  baseball  diamond,  tennis  courts, 
and  areas  for  physical  education. 

STATISTICS 

Acreage:  16.87  acres. 
Building  area.  86,910  square  feet. 
Student  capacity :  1,000  students. 
Parking  capacity:  185  cars. 
Building  cost  per  square  foot:  $15.60. 

Expenditures : 
General  contract  including  site 

development $1, 560, 400 

Planning   and    supervision 112,320 

Clerk   of   the   works 12.450 

Furnishings  and  equipment..  133.123 

Miscellaneous 14, 801 

Unexpended 4,400 

Total    api»-opriatlon 1,837.000 

State:  50 percent. 

Dedication  at  Randolph  John  F.  Kennedy 
Junior  High  School  bt  Hon.  James  A. 
Burke 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  faculty 
members,  and  friends,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
been  invited  to  speak  at  the  dedication  of 
this  beautiful  Junior  high  school,  named  in 
memory  of  our  late  and  beloved  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  This  dedication  ceremony 
has  particular  sig;nlflcance  to  me  because  I 
had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
under  his  direction  as  President.  John  F. 
Kennedy  always  had  an  intense  Interest  In 
education.  As  a  Congressman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, in  one  of  his  early  educational  pro- 
posals, John  Kennedy  said :  "I  am  aware  that 
Massachusetts  Is  not  an  Island  unto  Itself, 
and  its  progress,  its  peace,  its  prosperity,  and 
ultimately  Its  survival  depend  upon  the  wis- 
dom and  enlightenment  of  the  public  school 
graduates  In  every  part  of  the  country." 
Let  us  not  forget  that  much  of  the  educa- 
tional legislation  passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  was  originally  initiated  by 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

His  youthful  vigor  appealed  greatly  to  the 
younger  generation  and  they  Immediately  be- 
gan to  identify  themselves  with  the  Presi- 
dent. President  Kennedy  encouraged  their 
confidence  by  choosing  the  youth  of  America 
to  represent  our  country  abroad  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Peace  Corps.  He  realized 
that  the  future  of  our  country  was  In  their 
hands  and  emphasized  to  American  youth 
the  importance  of  staying  In  school  and 
completing  their  education.  We.  of  Massa- 
chusetts can  be  Justly  proud  of  our  schools 
and  the  remembrance  that  one  of  our  native 


sons  was  elected  to  Congress,  went  on  to  be- 
come a  great  Senator,  and  a  dearly  beloved 
President  of  the  United  States.  These  at- 
tainments should  be  emphasized  to  the  stu- 
dents of  John  F.  Kennedy  Junior  High 
School,  since  they  too  can  become  the  future 
leaders  of  America.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  so 
proud  to  be  the  President  of  a  democratic 
society  because  he  believed  that  only  in  a 
democracy  did  the  future  leadership  depend 
so  much  on  educational  preparation. 

Our  Government  has  made  education  free 
and  available  to  every  American,  beginning 
with  the  elementary  school  and  continuing 
through  high  school.  Junior  high  school  is 
an  important  transition,  the  transition  to 
greater  maturity  and  learning.  It  Is  with  the 
introduction  of  Junior  high  school  that  the 
student  begins  to  sort  out  his  knowledge  and 
attains  a  greater  proficiency  In  subject 
matter. 

Those  of  you  who  will  be  studying  and 
teaching  at  this  beautiful  John  F.  Kennedy 
Junior  High  School  have  a  manifold  respon- 
sibility, a  responsibility  to  a  past  Congress- 
man. Senator,  President,  and  educator.  It 
la  up  to  all  of  you  not  to  allow  specialization 
of  subject  matter  to  consume  the  student  as 
weU  as  the  teacher.  Having  broad  interests 
Is  most  Important  In  keeping  our  democratic 
way  of  life  alive. 

Unfortunately,  President  Kennedy  did  not 
live  to  see  many  of  his  educational  ideals 
enacted  into  legislation,  but  let  all  of  us 
here  cherish  his  name  and  be  Inspired  by  his 
educational  beliefs.  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Kennedy  referred  to  educa- 
tion as  a  "keystone  In  the  arch  of  freedom 
and  progress."  Today,  let  us  remember  the 
name  of  John  F.  Kennedy  as  a  keystone  in 
the  structure  of  this  school.  I  know  that  I 
share  with  all  of  you  the  hope  that  this 
school  will  endure  and  flourish  with  all  of 
the  beauty  and  greatness  Inherent  in  Its  fine 
name. 


Estonian  People  Remembered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
on  the  appropriate  days,  Members  of 
this  Chamber  Join  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  world  in  remember- 
ing that  millions  of  persons  in  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  live  their  dally 
lives  subjected  to  Soviet  imperialism. 
It  is  well  that  we  vocally  remember, 
thereby  keeping  alive  even  a  faint  hope 
that  someday  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe  may  join  the  international  com- 
munity as  free  and  Independent  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  nations. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  greatness  of  the  Estonian 
people,  and  to  recall  that  48  years  ago 
these  proud  people  declared  themselves 
independent.  They  then  reestablished 
their  national  independence  which  they 
had  lost  in  the  course  of  ifhperlallst  Rus- 
sian expansion  to  the  west.  But  the 
Estonian  people  were  able  to  enjoy  their 
freedom  for  merely  two  decades.  The 
new  masters  of  Russia^ — the  Commu- 
nists— with  their  Red  army — overran 
and  occupied  the  country  during  World 
War  n.  That  these  traditionally  free 
people  are  not  free  today  is  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  our  times. 
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since  World  War  n  began,  approxi- 
mately 55  former  colonies  representing 
about  1.5  billion  people  have  gained  their 
Independence,  these  peoples  constituting 
about  one-third  of  those  living  today,  are 
free.  In  many  more  cases,  western  co- 
lonial powers  helped  and  nurtured  their 
colonies  toward  responsible  Independ- 
ence. What  we  In  the  West  and  most  of 
the  newly  Independent  countries  fall  to 
realize  Is  that  during  this  same  period 
of  time,  not  a  single  colony  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  become  an  independent  state. 
In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  expanded  their 
empire  where  they  have  been  able,  and 
have  brutally  repressed  those  under 
their  yoke  who  have  sought  to  attain 
their  freedom. 

Yet  It  Is  the  Soviets,  employing  the 
Marxist  dialectic,  who  have  branded  the 
Western  nations  as  the  colonial  powers, 
when  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  lies  the  largest  colonial 
empire  the  world  has  ever  seen  and  suf- 
fered with.  We  ought  to  recognize  the 
spurious  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics for  exactly  what  it  is:  a  colonial 
empire  which  makes  a  mockery  of  sov- 
ereignty, freedom,  human  Justice,  and 
social  conditions. 

We  shall  not  let  ourselves  be  fooled 
by  the  Russian  propaganda  agencies. 
Life  in  this  "worker's  paradise"  Is  diffi- 
cult, as  the  Estonians  watch  their  where- 
withal being  shipped  out  of  their  coun- 
try; as  they  watch  their  women  and 
children  being  forced  to  work  hard  and 
long  hours  and  days  for  no  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  nation's  standard  of  living; 
as  they  crave  the  amenities  of  life,  es- 
pecially clothing,  only  to  be  told,  "per- 
haps next  year";  as  the  majority  of  Es- 
tonians outside  the  major  cities  live  in 
substandard  housing,  many  of  these 
luilts  having  only  outside  plumbing;  as 
wages  rarely  rise,  and  almost  never  faster 
than  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  a  sorry  life, 
but  it  should  not  surprise  us  to  see  this. 
The  millions  of  people  In  the  captive  na- 
tions learned  a  long  time  ago  tluit  the 
true  nature  of  Russian  socialism  is  some- 
what less  than  colonial  poverty. 

We  are  not  deceived.  We  shall  not  for- 
get. The  Estonian  people  have  our  faith, 
our  tnist,  and  the  everlasting  hope  for  s 
brighter  tomorrow. 


Froa  Oacker  Barrel  to  Conpnter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAUrOKNIA 
IN  THK  HOireX  OF  RKPRKSian'A'nVKS 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit,  for 
inclusion  in  the  Rxcoro,  a  speech  pre- 
sented by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Congresswoman  Cathxrink  Mat.  at  the 
Intematlonal  Consumer  Credit  Associa- 
tion Conference  on  February  20.  1966,  at 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

Congresswoman  Mat's  speech,  entitled 
"Prom  Cracker  Barrel  to  Computer,"  pre- 
sents a  timely  and  informative  tHnrni^ttfn 


of  the  oonsimier  In  America  today  at  the 
food  market. 

She  points  out  that  modem  packaging 
and  marketing  have  resulted  in  large- 
scale  gains  to  the  consumer  in  Improved 
products  and  lower  costs,  and  that  the 
vast  majority  of  those  in  the  Industry  are 
conscientiously  and  sincerely  trying  to  do 
the  best  Job  possible  In  serving  the  public. 

I  Invite  attention  to  Congresswoman 
May's  speech.  She  does  an  excellent  Job 
of  "setting  the  record  straight": 

Pbox  Ciacxb  Bauxl  to  COMFTmS 
(Ad<lre8a  of  Congresswoman  Cathkkins  Mat. 

International    Consiuner    Credit   Afsocla- 

tlon,    29th    Conference.    Credit    Women's 

Breakfast  Club,  Sunday,  February  20,  1960. 

Sacramento,   Calif.) 

First  of  all,  may  I  say  thank  you  for  thla 
opportumty  to  participate  In  the  Intema- 
tlonal Consumer  Credit  Conference.  Tou  In 
your  profession  have  been  rrorking  with  the 
consumer  for  many  years.  So,  we  have 
■omethlng  in  coocunon.  I  was  In  Congress 
when  the  Oovernment  discovered  the  con- 
sumer. This  was  a  fascinating  experience, 
especially  for  a  bousewlfa  who  had  been 
naively  assuming  that  I  had  been  around 
all  the  time.  Today,  however,  I  can  proudly 
announce  to  you  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer  of  America 
have  the  Oovernment  seal  of  approval  and 
are  now  officially  In  existence. 

At  this  point,  may  I  say  that  my  attempts 
at  levity  In  these  opening  remarks  are  only 
partly  serious.  I  realize  that  many  people 
view  the  consumer  movement  today  with 
both  cynicism  and  suspicion.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  wondered  at  because  so 
many  self-appointed  spokesmen  for  con- 
sumers just  don't  seem  to  know  what  they 
are  talking  about  and  so  many  self-appointed 
protectors  of  the  consumer  have  proposed  a 
number  of  very  Impractical — even  Improb- 
able— legislative  solutions.  But,  neverthe- 
leoB,  the  consumer  movement  gains  Its  Im- 
petus and  popularity  because  of  a  vacuum  In 
consumer  Information — becatise  the  abun- 
dance of  our  age  has  quite  honestly  brought 
bewilderment  and  confusion  to  the  men  and 
women  who  shop  our  fabulous  modem-day 
stores.  Nowhere  Is  this  more  apparent  than 
In  the  food  Industry.  So,  this  morning  I'm 
going  to  talk  about  the  consumer  and  her 
grocery  store. 

The  National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
ing was  created  by  Congress  in  1964 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  18-month 
study  of  our  entire  food  marketing  structure. 
I  am  a  member  of  this  Commission  and  I  have 
found  that  one  of  the  most  absorbing  aspects 
of  the  study  has  been  In  the  area  of  the 
tremendous  changes  that  have  come  about 
in  the  way  we  get  food  from  farm  to  dinner 
table  as  compared  to  20  years  ago.  A  little 
recognized  but  very  Important  fact  Is  that 
one  day  back  In  1953  the  United  States  be- 
came the  first  country  In  the  history  of  the 
world  to  develop  to  the  point  at  which  a 
larger  percentage  of  Its  work  force  was  en- 
gaged In  the  tasks  of  distributing  goods  and 
performing  services  than  were  engaged  In  the 
tasks  of  producing  goods.  Modem  home 
economists  point  out  that  their  Jobs  have 
changed  becavise  the  home  has  ceased  to  be 
a  production  unit  and  has  become  Instead 
a  consumption  imlt.  What  Is  true  for  the 
American  home  today  Is  also  true  of  the 
American  economy.  In  the  sense  of  the  em- 
ployment of  most  of  our  population,  we  are 
a  consuming  and  a  marketing  Nation,  not 
a  producing  Nation  and  there  Is  a  very  big 
difference,  which  la  dramaUcally  lUustrated 
in  what  has  happened  to  our  food  Industry. 
Id  a  few  short  years  we  have  come  to  the 
place  where  only  8  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion Is  engaged  In  producing  food — and  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  all  the  farms  In  America 
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account  t<x  fully  half  of  total  American  fann 
aalea.  In  this  same  span  of  time,  we  have 
s«en  the  disappearance  of  comer  grocery 
stores — known  as  the  "Ma  and  Pa"  stores— 
as  they  are  being  replaced  by  the  huge  one- 
stop  convenience  shopping  centers.  Change 
In  this  field  Is  still  occurring  rapidly  and  we 
have  no  idea  yet  what  the  future  will  bring. 

Come  to  think  of  It,  maybe  we  do  have 
some  idea  and  I'm  not  sure  that  the  prospect 
is  so  pleasant  If  It  goes  this  far.  I  read  the 
other  day  about  a  new  8ui>ermarket  in  West 
Germany  which  has  become  fully  automated. 
Everything  is  displayed  behind  glass.  The 
customer  presses  a  button  when  she  comes 
In  the  store.  This  button  turns  a  turnstile 
and  gives  milady  a  shopping  token.  She 
wanders  through  the  aisles  looking  at  the 
various  displays.  When  she  sees  something 
that  strikes  her  fancy  as  a  good  Idea  for  the 
family  dinner,  she  drops  the  token  Into  the 
vending  machine,  punches  a  button  and  the 
machine  delivers  the  product  while  marking 
the  price  on  the  token.  When  all  her  various 
food  items  have  been  chosen,  she  drops  the 
token  Into  a  payment  slot  and  receives  her 
bill.  She  then  puts  her  money  Into  another 
machine  and  it  delivers  her  change.  The 
owners  pointed  out  that  this  automated  type 
of  shopping  protected  the  little  woman  from 
"temperamental  clerks,  coupons,  salesman- 
ship, and  shoplifting  temptations."  Colum- 
nist Phyllis  Battelle  made  a  whimsical  com- 
ment on  this  store  In  one  of  her  columns 
the  other  day  when  she  said,  "drop  your 
token  In  the  slot  and  don't  be  surprised  if 
you  hear.  'I'm  sorry;  the  calf's  liver  you  have 
dialed  Is  not  a  working  Uver — please  dial  a 
pork  roaat.'  " 

Well,  however  little  the  prospect  of  this 
type  of  progress  may  please — in  food  shop- 
ping we  have  come  from  cracker  barrel  to 
computer.  And.  In  the  process,  the  great 
public  issue  called  consimierlsm  has  had  a 
meteoric  career. 

I  think  most  of  us  thought  we  were  pretty 
well  off  imtU  our  protectors  began  to  tell 
us  that  oiu-  supermarkets  are  jungles  and 
our  department  stores  usurers.  Now  people 
are  lining  up  to  get  the  chance  to  protect 
us  from  all  this — and  from  oiirselves.  For  a 
number  of  reasons  that  I  will  spell  out  In 
some  detail  here  today,  I'm  beginning  to 
believe  that  we  may  need  protection  from 
them. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  these  self-appointed 
consumer  spokesmen  are  not  sincere  and 
nobly  motivated.  Tet  I  think  that  In  their 
zeal  to  protect  us  all  in  the  marketplace, 
they  have  failed  to  grasp  a  number  of  funda- 
mental truths  about  the  way  In  which  our 
economy  works,  and  about  the  nature  of 
poverty,  which  many  of  their  actions  are 
said  to  alleviate. 

Turning  to  the  marketplace  first,  it  seems 
to  me  that  my  protectors  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize either  the  motivations  or  limita- 
tions on  businessmen  in  a  consumer-driven 
society. 

Businessmen  are  not,  we  should  all  under- 
stand, either  better  or  worse,  or  more  honest 
or  lees  so,  than  any  other  group  of  human 
beings.  The  vast  majority  are  simply  trying 
to  do  an  honest  job  for  their  companies,  and 
to  eam  a  profit  by  performing  a  service  for 
which  a  number  of  people  will  pay.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  quick-buck  operators 
who  profit  by  deceit.  There  always  will  be. 
But  most  are  not  dishonest,  and  much  at 
the  appeal  of  the  so-called  consumer  gpcrices- 
men  is  based  on  the  misconception  that  most 
businessmen  are  cheats. 

By  the  same  token,  these  critics  of  bxisiness 
have,  I  believe,  badly  underestimated  the 
practical,  existing  legal,  and  competitive  lim- 
itations on  the  ability  of  a  businessman  seek- 
ing long-term  growth  for  his  company  to  do 
so  through  deception. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  for  the  record 
that  our  Nation  today  Is  not  without  laws  de- 


signed to  protect  consumers  In  the  market- 
place. The  Federal  Oovemnaant  is  Involved 
in  296  programs  to  help  the  consumer — 118 
of  these  activities  directly  protect  and  ad- 
vance consumer  interest.  Costs  of  these  pro- 
grams total  over  SlOO  million  a  year  and  em- 
ploy over  7.000  Federal  workers  full  time. 

Just  as  an  example,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, after  testifying  In  support  of  a  new 
packaging  and  labeling  legislation  because, 
according  to  Its  Chairman,  It  was  powerless 
to  act  In  the  field,  found  only  a  couple  of 
months  ago  that  it  has  always  had,  after  all, 
the  power  to  stop  cents-off  labeling  when  Its 
effect  is  misleading. 

Important  as  these  existing  legal  restraints 
are,  however,  of  equal  Importance  Is  the 
power  of  free  choice  In  a  competitive,  con- 
sumerlstlc  economy. 

Most  consumer  goods  Industries  today  are 
highly  competitive  and  Individual  Items  usu- 
ally earn  very  small  profits  per  unit  of  sale. 
I'm  told  that  In  the  food  Industry,  for  ex- 
•mple.  It  takes  3  years  for  a  typical  new 
product  to  eam  enough  money  to  pay  off  the 
initial  Investment  and  begin  to  generate  a 
real  profit. 

This  means  that  selUng  thla  Item  Just  once 
lin't  going  to  get  anyone  anywliere. 

Enough  consumers  must  prefer  It  over  al- 
ternatives and  choose  it  regularly — not  Just 
once — In  order  for  the  manufacturer  to  get 
his  money  back.  In  other  words.  It's  repeat 
,  business — not  the  one-shot  aales — that  pay 
off.  And  I  am  convinced  by  my  own  expe- 
riences as  a  shopper  that  businessmen  try 
hard  to  earn  this  repeat  business,  and  that 
those  who  do  not  earn  it  dont  get  It. 

This  protection,  regulated  by  competition 
In  the  consumer  Interest,  Is  the  very  heart 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  I  think  It's  a 
good  system,  and  one  that  works. 

Yet  It  Is  precisely  this  system  which  the 
consumer  spokesmen  so  distjust  that  they 
would  substitute  for  It  their  ovm  judgment 
about  what  It  Is  that  I,  as  a  OtmsumM-,  most 
want.  I  do  not  question  their  sincerity  of 
purpose.  I  do  question  their  ability  to  make 
my  value  Judgments  for  me.  And  when 
faced  with  a  choice  between  regulation  by  a 
system  and  regulation  by  men.  111  take  the 
system.  It's  slow  and  cumbensome,  in  many 
cases,  but  It  la  not  susceptible  to  whim  or 
prejudice,  and  It  works. 

The  second  truth  about  the  marketplace 
that  our  new  consumer  spokesmen  have 
often  failed  to  grasp — and  this  Is  the  reason 
I'm  afraid  we  may  need  protection  from 
tbem — is  that  It  Is  possible  to  get  more  con- 
sumer protection  than  we  Are  willing  to 
pay  for. 

For  another  built-in  prottetlon  we  get 
from  our  system  has  resulted  Troia  the  devel- 
opment of  efficient,  high-speed  machinery 
and  other  cost-cutting  manuiracturlng  pro- 
cedures designed  to  bring  consumers  the 
things  they  want  at  low  unit  costs.  Since 
many  of  the  self-styled  Improvements  con- 
sumer spokesmen  say  they  wakit  me  to  have 
would  arbitrarily  overturn  many  of  these 
economies,  they  would  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
merchandUe  I  buy.  This  might  give  me  more 
protection  and  certainty,  but  I  question 
whether  It's  really  worth  It. 

fOT  example,  mass  production  techniques 
require  that  packages  be  filled  and  weighed 
to  bulk,  rather  than  Individually.  This 
means  that  100  1-pound  packages  of  some- 
tWng  win  weigh  100  pounds,  but  each  in- 
dividual package  may  weigh  slightly  more 
or  less.  Actually,  In  practice,  many  manu- 
facturers tell  me  that  they  purposely  over- 
Ill  their  packages  so  that  any  errors  will 
be  more  likely  to  occur  by  overfHllng  than  by 
nnderfllUng.  One  cereal  manufacturer  adds 
»  pound  of  product  to  every  34  pounds,  so 
that  the  total  weight  of  a  case  of  any  of 
his  products  wUl  actually  wel^  more  than 
the  total  listed  weight  of  the  contents. 

Most  regulatory  agencies  have  recognized 
that  this  mass  weighing  Is  ai)  absolute  ne- 


cessity If  we  are  to  have  the  cost-cutting 
benefits  of  mass  production.  It  Is  a  com- 
promise that  I  find  easy  to  understand,  but 
many  consimiier  spokesmen  have  labeled  It  a 
form  of  economic  cheating.  In  some  cases, 
movements  have  been  started  to  abolish  the 
current  systems  of  tolerances.  I  don't  think 
It's  worth  the  cost. 

Another  example  has  to  do  with  the  size 
of  consumer  packages  and  their  net  contents. 
Few  consiuner  spokesmen  seem  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  system  I  find  doing  so 
well,  and  they  find  so  dangerous,  has  built 
a  high  degree  of  standardization  in  pcu:kage 
size.  Again,  the  reason  businessmen  have 
done  so  Is  to  give  their  companies — and,  be- 
cause of  competitive  forces,  the  consumer — 
the  full  benefits  of  mass  production. 

Let  me  give  you  one  classic  example  on 
this  point.  In  an  attempt  to  driun  up  sup- 
port for  Federal  control  for  packaging  and 
labeling  one  of  our  chief  spokesmen  for  the 
consumer  In  Govenunent  refers  to  a  survey 
she  made  some  time  ago.  She  sent  a  num- 
ber of  housewives  out  and  asked  them  to 
choose  from  a  supermarket  the  cheapest — 
In  terms  of  price  per  ounce — products  In 
several  categories.  These  ladles  found  a  lot 
of  trouble  when  It  came  to  buying  tunaflsh 
and  now  this  Is  being  used  as  an  illustration 
of  packaging  fraud.  Ill  be  the  first  to  teU 
you  that  when  you  stop  by  the  tunaflsh 
display  In  the  average  market  you  are  going 
to  have  to  make  some  decisions  on  selection 
because  there  are  so  many  different  kinds 
of  packs  of  tuna.  And  the  reason  there 
are  so  many  different  kinds  Is  becaiise  one 
la  designed  to  one  job  and  another,  another. 
I  buy  one  kind  of  tunaflsh  for  salad  and 
another  type  if  I  am  going  to  izse  It  In  a 
creamed  dish.  The  tunaflsh  packer  knows 
that  this  Is  what  I  want  In  the  way  of  selec- 
tion. So.  he  packs  tuna  In  whole  pack  and 
chunks.  In  oil,  and  In  brine.  But  each  of 
these  different  kinds  of  products  Is  put  in 
the  same  size  can.  Naturally,  the  weight 
between  cans  Is  going  to  vary  because  of  the 
way  they  are  packed.  Whole  tuna  In  oil, 
for  example,  will  have  a  different  weight 
than  chunk  tuna  In  oil,  even  though  they 
are  both  In  the  same  size  csin.  Why  do  manu- 
facturers do  this?  Well,  simply  so  that  they 
can  get  maximum  use  out  of  their  can  mak- 
ing and  can  filling  machinery  and  still  offer 
variety  to  consumers.  This  makes  for  good 
consimier  values.  Yet,  many  of  the  con- 
simier  spokesmen  cry  that  this  causes  con- 
fusion and  that  the  weight  should  be  stand- 
ardized Instead.  And.  they  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  will  add  to  costs. 
Again.  I  question  whether  thla  kind  of  pro- 
tection la  worth  the  price. 

The  main  thing  here  Is  that  there  has  been 
a  sizable  and  regrettable  misunderstanding 
In  the  minds  of  these  very  well-meaning 
people  about  what  consumers  actually  want 
in  terms  of  value.  Most  of  the  consumer 
movement  today  Is  involved  In  trying  to 
push  through  legislative  and  administrative 
measures  to  assure  that  oonsumers  can  al- 
ways find  the  thing  that  costs  them  least  per 
ounce. 

But  speaking  for  myself — and.  I  believe, 
most  other  shoppers— I  can  assure  them  that, 
while  price  compulsons  are  Important,  they 
are  only  part  of  the  way  In  which  I  judge 
value.  Of  far  greater  Importance.  It  seems 
to  me.  Is  the  Intangible,  subjective  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  product  Is  going  to  satisfy 
myself  and  my  family. 

If  we  want  bran  flakes,  for  example,  the 
fact  that  oatmeal  may  (or  may  not)  be 
less  expensive  per  pound  doesnt  really  make 
any  difference  to  me.  The  value  really  lies. 
In  that  case,  In  the  more  expensive  product. 
And  making  it  easier  for  me  to  make  this — 
to  me — essentially  meaningless  comparison 
Isnt  going  to  eam  my  appreciation,  espe- 
cially If  doing  so  has  raised  the  cost  of  both 
products. 


But,  the  consumer  spokesmen  say,  this  Is 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  poor,  and  should 
be  done  for  them.  Yet  while  it  Is  unques- 
tionably true  that  helping  the  poor  get  more 
for  their  money  Is  a  worthy  enterprise,  I 
sincerely  question  whether  the  mass  of  con- 
sumer protection  Ideas  wUl  reaUy  do  the 
Job. 

I  question  this  becatise  I  believe  that  the 
most  coQunon  consumer  protection  measures 
are  designed  to  solve  essentially  Imaginary 
problems,  Ignore  the  real  problems,  and  In 
any  case,  mistakenly  assume  that  treating 
poverty's  symptoms  wUl  somehow  cure  the 
disease. 

It  Is  a  fact,  I  beUeve.  that  supermarket 
shopping  today  does  present  some  problems. 
But  the  problems  are  not  those  of  simple 
price  comparisons.  A  more  basic  problem  Is 
the  fact  that  businessmen's  sheer  Inventive- 
ness and  Ingenuity  has  spawned  such  a  great 
variety  of  new  and  tempting  products  that 
how  to  best  use  them  presents  some  very 
real  shopping  problems. 

These  are  problems  of  abundance,  not 
foisted  off  on  an  unsuspecting  public,  but 
offered  us  In  an  atmosphere  of  free  choice. 
Many  consumer  spokesmen  say  this  itself 
Is  a  bad  feature  of  the  American  msj-ketplace 
and  that  the  confusion  this  creates  should 
be  diminished  by  somehow  restricting  the 
number  of  new  products  that  come  on  the 
market.  How  this  would  be  done,  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  convinced  that  shoppers  are 
more  grateful  to  the  businessmen  who  found 
they  could  package  au  gratln  potatoes  In 
convenient  packages  than  they  are  to  their 
spokesmen  who.  In  the  hysterical  discovery 
of  the  obvious,  complain  that  the  packaged 
form  Is  far  more  expensive  than  the  Ingredi- 
ents. 

The  real  problem  Is  not  standardizing  boxes 
or  contents.  The  real  problem  Is  educating 
and  training  people  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  abundance  that  Is  available  to  them. 
And  solving  the  problem  begins  with  an 
effort  directed  at  the  people,  rather  than  at 
the  products. 

The  fact  that  a  shopper  can  Instantly  rec- 
ognize the  lowest  cost  Item  available  to  her 
In  a  certain  category  is  meaningless  if  she 
hasn't  got  enough  money  to  buy  the  product 
in  the  flrst  place.  The  fact  that  a  buyer  of 
something  on  credit  can  Instantly  recognize 
a  high  rate  of  Interest  is  meaningless  to  him 
If  be  needs  the  product  and  can't  get  the 
credit  at  a  lower  Interest  rate. 

Concerning  credit,  the  preesive  Is  buUdlng 
for  passage  of  credit  control  bills. 

You  should  know  and  be  pleased  that  your 
California  statute  regulating  credit  and  In- 
stallment sales  of  goods  and  services,  which 
I  believe  is  known  as  the  Unruh  act.  Is  looked 
up  to  nationally  as  a  model  law.  In  It,  we 
see  reasonable  legislation  that  has  met  the 
needs  of  the  consumer  and  Industry  excep- 
tionally well.  It  has  furnished  to  the  con* 
sxuner  adequate  information  upon  which  to 
make  a  decision  on  choosing  the  business- 
man to  whom  he  will  offer  his  credit. 

Likewise,  conformity  with  the  law  has  pre- 
sented no  problem  to  the  seller  who  wishes 
to  follow  the  precepts  of  good  business.  The 
proof  of  the  tTnruh  act's  sufficiency  Is  In  the 
fact  that  it  has  stood  the  acid  test  of  years. 
Propoeals  to  amend  It — allegedly  for  greater 
protection  of  the  consumer — have  been  re- 
jected when  the  spotlight  showed  up  the 
fuzzy  thinking  behind  such  propoeals. 
These,  In  fact,  were  poorly  concealed  efforts 
to  put  a  straltjacket  on  the  granting  of  credit 
to  service  retalUng's  cvistomers  and  to  facili- 
tate merchandising. 

For  many  Americans,  poverty  Is  a  very  real 
and  grinding  truth.  What  can  be  done  to 
mitigate  It  should  and  must  be  done.  But 
careful  listing  of  price  comparisons  or  In- 
terest rates  are  of  Uttle  help  to  someone  who 
can't  read  or  Judge.  And  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  anywhere  near  half  the  effort  currently 
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being  expended  In  the  name  of  consumer 
protecUon  were  spent  Instead  on  educational 
effort*  aimed  at  helping  make  smart  sbop- 
pers  out  of  today's  buyers,  something  far 
more  valuable  would  be  accomplished. 

Supermarket  people  tell  me  that  the  real 
secret  to  wise  buying  in  their  stores  Involves 
simply  building  a  shopping  list  around  a  set 
budget,  and  then  sUcklng  to  the  list  when 
you  get  to  the  store.  Additionally,  a  recent 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  study  shows 
that  shopping  a  stores  specials  will  allow  a 
consumer  to  chop  16  percent  a  year  off  of  her 
food  expendlturee. 

My  point  Is  that  manufacturers  and  retail- 
ers, comp>etlng  for  our  patronage,  offer  us 
values.  We  will  be  best  off  as  we  best  learn 
to  turn  these  honeet  competitive  efforts  to 
our  own  advantage,  turning  the  attributes  of 
the  system  to  our  own  use.  Only  this  way 
can  we  get  the  protection  we  really  need. 

I  think  by  now  you  have  gotten  the  point 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  look  at 
todays  supermarkets  as  a  vast  wasteland. 
As  consumers  we  should  look  with  grateful 
eyes  on  the  supermarket  as  a  bountiful, 
even  though  often  confusing  and  bewilder- 
ing, symbol  of  the  Inventiveness  and  In- 
genuity of  the  food  Industry  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  Nation's  farms.  In  trying  to 
make  a  balanced  Judgment  of  value,  I  ask 
myself.  "Am  I  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
some  confusion  and  doubt  for  the  tremen- 
dous variety  of  wonderful  food  that  Is  being 
brought  to  me  and  my  dinner  table  In  an 
ever-lncreasUig  palatable  and  convenient 
form?"  My  answer  Is.  "Yes,  sir,"  without 
qualification.  I'm  glad  to  pay  the  high  price 
of   seasonal  and   sharply   reduced  markets. 
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And.  as  a  working  wife  myself,  I  would  be 
the  last  to  suggest  to  8  muilon  women  who 
divide  their  time  between  a  home  and  a  job 
that  they  can't  have  the  convenient  food 
forms  that  make  their  tasks  less  burden- 
some. And  those  are  only  a  couple  of  the 
alternatives  that  would  arise  If  some  of  the 
regulators  of  the  marketplace  had  their  way. 

Instead,  there  is  a  very  practical  and  pos- 
sible way  to  reduce  the  price  of  confusion 
In  cholcemaklng — not  by  turning  the  Na- 
tion's supermarkets  Into  a  stultifying  pano- 
rama of  bland  similarity  but  rather  edu- 
cating consumers  to  the  point  that  they  can 
best  use  the  variety  which  Is  offered. 

There  Is  a  great  chaUenge  here  to  many 
persons  In  oxu-  country— to  the  food  editors. 
to  the  home  economists,  to  our  schools  and 
to  our  consumer  education  serricee  at  vari- 
ous levels  of  our  government.  Too  few  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  help  our  consumers  buy 
wisely  In  relation  to  their  needs.  One  house- 
wife's "giant  economy  size"  can  easily  be 
another  housewife's  waste.  Consumer  edu- 
cation should  be  oriented  more  to  the  buying 
and  using  of  foods  than  to  cooking.  Formal- 
ized education  In  our  schools  has  a  tre- 
mendous ChaUenge  to  keep  pace  with  n«yw 
products  and  services  and  changing  methods 
or  distribution.  In  only  a  few  schools  are 
they  meeting  this  challenge.  As  one  critic 
commented  the  other  day,  "Virtually  all 
courses  In  the  field  are  cup-and-teaspoon 
oriented  whUe  we  Uve  In  a  thaw-and-eerve 
age."  Yet,  Just  last  year,  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  SUtee  became  28  years 
old  or  younger— 40  percent  of  our  popuU- 
Uon  is  under  20.  Studies  show  that  80  per- 
cent  of  all  teenage  girls  shop  for  their  fami- 


ly's food  and  spend  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
family  food  budget — 97  percent  of  them  hejn 
plan  the  meals  and  help  oook  them.  This  U 
a  real  challenge  In  consumer  education  star^ 
Ing  at  the  teenage  level. 

And  I  would  like  to  give  the  knuckles  of 
Industry  a  gentle  rap  In  this  connection. 
What  are  they  doing  In  the  field  of  con- 
sumer education?  As  one  Industry  spokes- 
man admitted  the  other  day,  "We  have, 
perhaps,  become  so  Interested  In  engineering 
change  that  we  have  neglected  to  tell  any- 
body about  the  significance  or  Implications 
of  the  changes  In  terms  of  the  basics  of 
shopping  cart  and  kitchen  economics,  rather 
than  dead  statistics." 

The  whole  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is 
that  an  educated  consimier  Is  a  protected 
consumer.  And  a  dynamic,  changing,  keenly 
competitive  food  industry  makes  a  happy 
and  fortunate  consiuner. 

To  quote  myseU  from  a  speech  made  some 
time  ago. 

"All  the  Oovemment  officials  and  all  the 
Government  laws  In  the  world  are  as  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  Impact  Mrs.  America  has 
on  Mr.  Manufacturer  and  on  Mr.  Storekeeper 
when  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  buy  one 
brand  over  another.  And  when  she  makes 
that  decision,  no  power  on  earth  can  save  the 
businessman  or  the  producer  of  the  product 
who  made  the  mistake  of  displeasing  her. 
She  has  done  and  Is  doing  a  wonderful  Job 
In  needling,  Inspiring  and  In  regulating 
American  business  enterprise. 

"And,  to  reward  her,  I  want  to  protect  her. 
Not  with  more  Government  regulations  and 
laws — I  want  to  protect  her  freedom  of 
choice." 
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SENATE 

Friday,  February  25, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  waa  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mktcalf)  . 

Rev.  Franklin  Paul  Harria,  minister. 
McKendree  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Eternal  Father,  a«  this  historic  body 
begins  Its  session  today,  may  eech  Mem- 
ber relate  himself  to  Thee,  for  in  the  mat- 
ter of  minutes  we  shall  be  up  with  the 
sweep  of  today's  Immediate  tasks  and  we 
may  easily  lose  our  sense  of  direction 
and  mission.  At  the  same  time  each  one 
of  us  is  committed  and  consumed  by  mi- 
nute details.  May  each  one  of  us  have  an 
objective  sense  of  what  we  are  doing  and 
how  we  are  doing  it.  May  this  objective 
view  be  Thy  view.  Give  each  one  of  us 
the  power  to  let  go  clearly  those  things 
which  impede  or  hinder  the  working  of 
Thy  will  in  each  of  our  lives  and  in  our 
work.  May  we  individually  have  a  sense 
of  fulfillment  as  we  keep  spiritual  goals 
before  us. 

Enkindle  In  each  of  us  this  morning  a 
contagious  and  helpful  spirit  with  those 
with  whom  we  work. 

We  thank  you.  Eternal  Spirit,  for  this 
privilege  of  being  a  part  of  this  great  and 
historic  body,  of  helping  to  make  laws, 
and  the  obligation  of  keeping  these  laws. 
In  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  challenge 
of  this  day  of  unfinished  tasks,  give  us 
at  its  close  a  feeling  that  we  have  done 
our  beet;  and  if  we  have  had  a  thousand 
chances,  this  one  thing  we  did  in  re- 


sponse to  our  conscience:  "We  have  done 
that  which  we  think  is  right."  In  Ood's 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Lowe  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  24,  1966,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ttsk  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  during  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  12169)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bUl  (HJl.  12169)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


coMMrrrEE  meeting  during 

SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM- 
SATURDAY  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  discussed  with  some  p)ersons, 
principally  members  of  the  press,  my  in- 
tention of  holding  a  session  on  Saturday. 

The  reason  for  such  a  session  would 
be  simply  to  try  to  accommodate  those 
who  wish  to  make  speeches.  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  votes  on  Saturday,  but  I 
feel  that  Senators  who  are  delaying  a 
vote  on  this  very  vital  measure  by  mak- 
ing speeches — which  they  have  every 
right  to  make — should  make  them,  and 
we  should  hear  no  more  complaints  that 
Senators  cannot  make  speeches  because 
they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  than,  or  their  secretaries  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  tjrpe  the 
speeches,  or  they  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  mimeographed  copies 
made  for  the  press.  If  Senators  wish 
to  speak,  they  ought  to  speak. 

I  shall  not  press  for  a  vote  on  Satur- 
day if  anyone  wishes  to  insist  that  the 
Senate  should  not  vote  tomorrow ;  but  if 
a  Senator  cares  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  could  be  disposed  of  by  a  voice 
vote — which   we    do    frequently;    more 


often,  In  fact,  than  we  do  it  by  yea-and- 
nay  votes — ^I  would  hope  that  we  could 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

I  urge  Senators,  if  they  wish  to  be 
beard  on  this  measure  before  we  vote  on 
it,  that  they  come  and  speak  now.  This 
measure  is  important,  it  is  vital,  and  it 
is  urgent.  We  have  other  measures  wait- 
ing that  we  wish  to  schedule  immediate- 
ly after  we  conclude  consideration  of  this 
matter,  which  are  equally  urgent.  We 
have  a  measure  in  the  Forf Ign  Relations 
Committee  which  we  hope  to  report  with- 
in the  next  day  or  so,  a  measure  to  pro- 
vide funds  which  are  nooded  for  the 
present  fiscal  year,  to  provide  aid  for 
those  who  are  our  allies  in  Vietnam  to- 
day. We  have.  In  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  a  tax  proposal  to  help  carry 
the  Government's  cost  of  carrying  for- 
ward the  struggle,  and  the  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment In  general,  to  try  to  reduce  the 
deficit  that  the  Government  will  other- 
wise face.  Every  day  we  delay  In  passing 
that  measure  Is  costing  this  Government 
$7  million.  j 

We  wish  to  move  on  witp.  the  Senate's 
business. 

We  have  been  advised,  and  I  am  sure 
in  complete  good  faith,  that  those  who 
oppose  the  measure  and  those  who  seek 
to  amend  it  &re  not  seeking  to  prevent  a 
vote,  nor  are  they  seeking  Miy  unreason- 
able delay.  We  were  given  reason'  to 
believe  that  perhaps  by  today,  or  by  the 
conclusion  of  business  today,  we  could 
have  voted  on  the  measure.  I  would 
certainly  urge  that  all  those  who  wish  to 
make  speeches  to  let  us  taiow  of  their 
intentions,  so  that  we  can  try  to  accom- 
modate them;  because  otherwise  we  must 
plan  to  keep  the  Senate  in  session  long 
hours  starting  next  week,  lio  reach  a  vote 
on  this  very  crucial  and  important  mat- 
ter, which  is  of  such  great  concern  to  the 
entire  Nation,  and  certainly  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  but  high  regard  jfor  the  acting 
majority  leader's  sincere  efforts  in  seek- 
ing to  push  to  a  vote  on  this  matter 
quickly.  He  is  perfectly  entitled  to  fol- 
low his  own  parliamentary  course,  al- 
though I  wish  to  say  that,  as  our  leader, 
he  does  not  speak  for  himself  alone  in 
his  position  of  leadership,  but  has  some 
obligations  to  other  Senators,  too. 

I  say  most  respectfully  ihat  I  am  sure 
there  will  not  be  £iny  vo|;es  today  and 
there  will  not  be  any  votes  tomorrow. 
If  he  holds  the  Senate  In  session  to- 
morrow, I  doubt  very  much  whether  a 
quorum  will  be  present.  The  message 
went  out  last  night  that  it  was  generally 
thought  that  the  plan  was  to  come  In 
Monday  morning,  stay  in  session  late 
Monday,  come  In  Tuesday,  and  stay  in 
session  late  Tuesday,  and  tee  if  we  could 
not  get  the  matter  out  6t  the  way  by 
Tuesday.  I  think  that  Is  the  course  we 
should  follow.  : 

The  acting  majority  Reader,  as  he 
knows,  is  in  the  saddle,  ^d  can  follow 
whatever  parliamentary  procedure  he 
wishes.  I  wish  to  note,  however,  that 
there  are  some  subjective  matters  In- 
volved also.  We  owe  it  to  our  fellow 
Senators,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  just 
common  parliamentary  courtesy,  if  we 


are  going  to  have  the  kind  of  session  that 
I  think  we  will  have  tomorrow — a  session 
with  many  absentees — to  recognize  that  a 
Senator  is  entitled  to  speak  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  In  the  hope,  at  least,  that 
perhaps  there  will  be  present  scone  Sen- 
ators with  open  minds,  who  can  be  per- 
suaded. I  shall  speak  today,  but  I  believe 
there  are  some  Senators  who  will  not  be 
very  happy  aboit  the  suggestion  that 
they  come  in  tomorrow  and  speak  to  an 
empty  Chamber. 

They  may  speak  to  an  empty  Chamber 
ansrway.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  I  have  both  done  that  many  times. 
But  It  is  one  thing  to  speak  to  an  empty 
Chamber  when  there  Is  a  quorum  in  the 
precincts  of  the  Senate,  and  It  is  another 
thing  to  speak  to  an  empty  Chamber 
when  one  is  being  put  in  a  position 
where,  as  a  pro  forma  matter,  he  is  called 
upon  to  make  a  speech  because  there  is 
an  unwillingness  on  the  iJart  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  to  let  the  matter 
go  over  until  Monday,  when  there  will 
be  no  question  about  a  quorum  being 
present. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  do 
as  he  wishes,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  in 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  have  such  a  session  on 
Saturday.  I  think  we  should  take  ju- 
dicial notice  of  the  kind  of  session  it  will 
be.  I  shall  be  here.  But  there  will  not 
be  any  votes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
certainly  has  the  power  to  see  to  it  that 
there  will  be  no  votes  on  Saturday,  un- 
less it  were  decided  to  make  a  motion 
that  it  is  not  debatable,  which  is  always 
within  our  power.  But  I  would  say  that, 
generally  speaking,  when  a  Senator  is 
addressing  the  Senate  and  he  has  as 
many  as  a  dozen  Senators  listening  to 
his  speech,  that  is  par  for  the  course 
so  far  as  the  average  Senate  speech  is 
concerned. 

In  most  cases.  If  a  Senator  has  about 
a  dozen  Senators  listening  to  him,  he 
should  be  delighted.  The  press  is  avail- 
able. The  wire  services  are  available  to 
everyone.  A  speech  made  on  Saturday 
catches  a  good  dateline  because  it  is 
just  fine  for  the  Sunday  morning  press. 
Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  anyone 
who  Is  not  prepared  to  speak  today 
will  be  prepared  to  speak  tomorrow,  and 
will  be  available  at  that  time.  If  no 
one  is  available  to  speak  tomorrow,  and 
if  there  is  no  disposition  for  the  Senate 
to  vote  on  Saturday,  we  will  put  the 
matter  off  until  Monday.  On  Monday, 
we  expect  to  have  a  long  session.  If  we 
cannot  vote  on  Monday,  then  we  expect 
to  have  a  long  session  on  Tuesday,  until 
such  time  as  this  matter  can  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
inclined  to  concur  with  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 
"Frankly,  I  have  told  Senators  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  who  are  going  home  to 
make  qjeeches  that  they  could  be  as- 
sured there  would  be  no  votes  tomorrow. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  I  would  be  in  a 
difficult  position  if  there  were  any  votes, 
or  any  endeavor  was  made  to  have  a  vote 
tomorrow. 


I  can  be  a  little  more  specific  than  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Tomorrow,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  will  probably  be  45  Sena- 
tors out  of  the  city.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, a  vote  on  any  substtmtive  matter 
tomorrow  would  find  them  away,  and 
they  would  not  feel  very  good  about  it 
after  the  leadership  had  assured  them 
of  no  votes  tomorrow. 

As  for  speeches,  that  is  a  different 
matter.  Many  times  I  have  talked  to 
the  Senate  and  my  voice  came  back  to 
me  from  those  hard  wsJls,  unlntercepted 
by  any  great  multitude  hanging  on  every 
word  that  I  uttered  in  the  Chamber, 
That  is  no  new  experience  for  me. 

I  therefore  trust  that  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  will  not 
press  the  point  with  respect  to  any  votes 
tomorrow  because,  if  he  does,  I  would 
have  to  get  down  on  my  knees  and 
apologize  to  those  to  whom  I  gave  as- 
surance that  they  could  be  away  with 
safety,  that  they  could  make  their 
speeches  and  not  have  somewhere  in  the 
back  of  their  heads  the  overriding  fear 
that  while  they  were  halfway  over  the 
country  on  their  way  toward  making  a 
speech,  perhaps  the  Senate  was  voting. 
"They  would  be  very  unhappy  over  a  sit- 
uation of  that  kind. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  is  within  the  power  of  a  single 
Senator  to  assure  the  Senate  that  there 
will  be  no  votes.  {  have  done  it  myself. 
I  recall  on  one  occasion  that  a  confer- 
ence report  came  before  the  Senate,  and 
I  was  very  much  opposed  to  it.  I  had 
been  one  of  the  conferees,  and  I  was 
outraged  about  the  whole  matter,  so  I 
took  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  dis- 
cussed it  until  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  as  I  recall.  It  was  a  Friday 
night,  and  many  Senators  were  irritated 
and  annoyed  because  they  had  dinner 
engagements,  and  commitments  for 
Saturday. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  was  one  such  Senator  and  he 
asked  me,  "How  long  do  you  plan  to  keep 
this  up?  I  have  a  dinner  engagement  to 
make." 

I  think  I  told  the  Senator,  "You  can 
safely  be  away  until  midnight.  I  assure 
you  that  nothing  will  happen.  I  will 
still  be  here." 

We  did  not  vote  that  evening  and  we 
came  back  the  following  day.  Of  course. 
It  did  not  make  me  popular  with  Sen- 
ators, to  tell  them  that  there  would  be 
no  votes  on  Saturday.  But  there  were  no 
votes  on  Saturday,  and  the  Senate  flnally 
voted  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate long  enough  to  know  that  a  single 
Senator  can  assure  the  Senate  that  noth- 
ing will  happen. 

I  recall  on  another  occasion,  when  a 
Republican  majority  leader,  standing  In 
the  same  position  now  occupied  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksin]. 
moved  to  table  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  felt  that  was  not  fair  parlia- 
mentary procedure  to  follow,  and  he  took 
to  the  Senate  floor  mid  told  the  Senate, 
"You  can  all  go  home.  Get  a  good  night's 
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rest.  Nothing  will  happen."  Thai  was 
about  11  o'clock  at  night  I  believe. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  next 
morning.  I  received  word  that  I  could  re- 
main In  bed  because  nothing  was  go- 
ing foliappen  any  time  aoon.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  concluded 
his  speaking  after  approximately  24 
hours.  Therefore,  Senators  could  have 
gone  home  all  day  and  the  following 
day. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre«ident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Bilr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  So  It  is  with- 
in the  power  of  a  single  Senator  to  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  nothing  is  going  to 
happen. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
frwn  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  to  know  how  much 
I  appreciate  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  quoted  me.  Every  word  is  true.  1 
said  they  could  go  home. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor said  that  we  could  go  home  and  get 
a  good  nlghf  8  rest.  We  had  a  leisurely 
breakfast,  and  had  lunch  the  follow- 
ing day.  before  we  came  back.  That  is 
what  many  of  us  did.  The  Senator  went 
far  beyond  the  assurance  which  he  had 
given  the  Senate.  I  am.  therefore,  well 
aware  of  what  a  Senator  can  do.  I  have 
made  efforts  along  that  line  myself,  on 
occasion. 

At  this  moment.  I  am  not  here  to  criti- 
cize those  who  take  full  advantage  of  the 
powers  and  rights  which  they  enjoy  as 
Senators.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
things  about  the  Senate.  In  all  prob- 
ability, a  rollcall  vote  is  unlikely  to- 
morrow. If  we  do  have  any  kind  of 
voting,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will 
be  more  or  less  pro  forma,  where  we 
merely  have  a  voice  vote  on  something. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
on  something  that  would  be  agreed  to 
•nyway,  but  if  we  cannot  do  anything 
else,  we  might  get  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  jield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  any  amendment 
pending? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  there  is 
not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  pro  forma  vote 
could  we  have,  except  to  adjourn  or 
recess? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  might 
give  consent  to  someone  to  put  a  news- 
paper arUcle  In  the  Rxcord.  or  we  might 
move  to  dispose  of  some  unobjected  to 
legislative  matter  that  might  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  something  on  the  calen- 
dar to  which  we  could  agree  without  any 
serious  objection. 

But.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  this  pend- 
ing measure  will  be  voted  on  tomorrow 
In  fact.  I  would  be  willing  to  assure  the 
8«iate  that,  on  tomorrow,  we  would  not 
finally  dispose  of  the  measure,  and  will 
not  even  go  to  third  reading. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES 

The  following  r^x>rta  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Ut.  long  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  aeee.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1830  to  make  permanent  the  existing  tem- 
porary suspenalon  of  duty  on  copra,  palm 
nuta,  and  palm- nut  kemeU,  and  the  olU 
crushed  therefrom,  and  for  other  porDOM* 
(Kept.  NO.  1008).  ^^ 


Febrmry  25,  196S 


PRINTINO  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP    SENATE    HEARINGS    ON   DIS- 
TRICT     OF      COLUMBIA      HOME 
RULE— REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing   original    concurrent    resolution 
(8.  Con.  Res.  76) ;  which,  under  the  rule, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Reaolvtd  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  concurrinff).  That  there  b« 
printed  for  the  uae  of  the  Senate  Ck>mmlttee 
on  the  Dlatrict  of  Columbia  two  thousand 
Ave  huBdred  addlUonal  coplea  of  Its  hearings 
of  the  Eghty-nlnth  Congress,  flrst  session, 
entitled  "District  of  Columbia  Home  Rule, 
Delegate  to  House  of  Representative*"  (S 
268,  S.  1118). 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  VIET- 
NAM FOR  FISCAL  1966— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the 
following  original  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  77) ;  which,  under  the  rule, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Besolved  by  the  Sejtate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
PVirelgn  Relations  fourteen  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  Its  hearings  on  Supplemental 
Foreign  Assistance,  Fiscal  Year  1966 — Viet- 
nam, of  the  Blghty-nlnth  Congress,  second 
session. 


8. 2Mq.  A  bUl  to  Increase  frtMn  $76  to  tioo 
per  month  the  amount  of  beneflu  payabl. 
to  widows  of  certain  former  employees  rf 
the  Ughthouse  Service;  to  the  Oomnutt*. 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maokpson  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bUl 
which  appear  imder  a  separate  headlnjt  \ 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON    (by  requert)  • 
8.2981.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish 
ments  for  the  Coast  Guard,  to  the  Commit. 
tee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAomrsON  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  aDoear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNT7SON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  iNotmt) : 
S.  2982.  A  blU  to  provide  for  promotion  of 
economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Rytikyu  Islands  by  amending  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  permit  the  duty-free  entry  of 
certain  articles  grown,  manufactured  or 
produced  In  the  Ryukyn  Islands;  to'ths 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  lilr.  BIaokuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under   a  separate   heading.) 

By  Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Metcau)  : 
S.  2983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  X  thereto 
which  will  establish  a  program  to  protect 
adult  health  by  providing  assistance  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional  and 
community  health  protecUon  centers  for 
the  detection  of  disease,  by  providing  assist- 
ance for  the  training  of  personnel  to  operate 
such  centers,  and  by  providing  assistance 
In  the  conduct  of  certain  research  related  to 
such  centers  and  their  operation;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Whxiams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKB: 
S.  2984.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Trevor 
Hodgson,  his  wife  Thelma  Hodgson,  and 
their  chUdren  John  Hodgson  and  Sarah 
Hodgson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


February  25 ,  1966 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (8.  Res. 
228) ;  which,  imder  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  U  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 
Sas.OOO  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  specified  li  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  ap- 
proved  August  2,  1946. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF   SENATE    HEARINGS   ON   DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  HOME  RULE 
Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  76)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  Senate  hearings  on 
District  of  Columbia  home  rule,  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Bdlz.  which  appears  imder  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.") 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bins  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  imanlmous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

8.2979.  A  bUl  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
Bute  Technical  Services  Act  of  19M  to  the 
territory  of  Guam;  and 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  VIET- 
NAM FOR  FISCAL  1966 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  C<m. 
Res.  77)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  hearings  on  supple- 
mental foreign  assistance  for  Vietnam 
for  fiscal  1966,  which,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 
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(See  the  above  conctnr^t  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
PoLBRiGHT,  which  appears  under  the 
beading  "Reports  of  Ccmwlttees.") 


RESOLUnOH 


^(Mxualt 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  Mid  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  <S.  Res.  228)  provid- 
ing additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration.  ., 
(See  the  above  resolutiop  prints  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Hill,  which 
appears  imder  the  headlna  "Reports  of 
Committees.")  .,,  [j 

INCREASED  PENSIONS  FOR  WID- 
OWS OP  FORMER  UGHTHOUSE 
KEEPERS 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
that  would  Increase  the  pensions  of  the 
widows  of  lighthouse  keepers  from  $75  to 
tlOO  a  month. 

The  last  increase  to  the  Juridows  of  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service 
was  in  April  1958.  That  was  when  the 
pension  was  Increased  to  the  present 
rate,  $75  per  month.  Previously,  they 
had  received  $50  per  month. 

Today,  there  are  409  widows  of  retired 
Ughthouse  keepers,  and  we  are  all  aware 
that  cost-of-living  increases  have  made 
1958  figures  presently  inadequate. 

In  1939.  the  Lighthouse  Service  was 
transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard.  Light- 
house keepers  had  the  choice  of  going 
Into  the  Coast  Guard  or  (o  continue  as 
lighthouse  keepers  until '  they  reached 
retirement  age.  During  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  we  enacted  a  law  raising  the 
retirement  pay  of  former  lighthouse 
keepers.  However,  we  overlooked  their 
widows.  This  bill  will  rectify  that  situa- 
tion. 

In  January  1966,  there  were  542  re- 
tired former  lighthouse  keepers.  Sta- 
tistics for  the  last  6  years  indicate  that 
an  average  of  40  have  died  each  year. 
The  widows  of  these  men  eannot  be  ex- 
pected to  subsist  on  a  pension  that  has 
not  changed  since  1958. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICCTl.  (Mr. 
MclNTYRi  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  2980)  to  hicrtase  from  $75 
to  $100  per  month  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits payable  to  widows  of  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  MACNUsoif ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  ?^ferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


. 


AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS   FOR   CERTAIN    PROCURE- 
MENT BY  THE  COAST  GUARD 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
Btructlon  of  shore  and  olTstiore  establish- 


ments for  the  Coast  Guard.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  together  with  a  memorandum 
relating  to  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  memorandum  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2981)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Introduced  by  Mr.  MAcmrsoN,  by 
request,  was  rec^ved,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  and  memorandum  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

THK  SaORKTAKT  OP  THE  TBXASITBT, 

Washington,  February  8,  1968. 
Hon.  Httbeht  H.  HnifFHaxT, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAs  Mb.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
ahore  establishments  for  tbe  Coast  Guard." 

This  proposal  results  from  the  require- 
ments of  Public  Law  88-45  which  provided 
that  no  fuixds  could  be  appropriated  to  or 
for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  pro- 
curement of  vessels  or  alreraft  or  the  con- 
struction of  shore  or  offshore  establishments 
unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  had 
been  authorized  by  legislation  enacted  after 
December  31,  1963. 

This  Is  the  third  bill  to  be  submitted  since 
the  adoption  of  authwlzatlon  procedures  for 
Coast  Guard  acquisitions  and  construction. 
The  format  employed  In  the  last  submission 
Is  continued.  Also  continued  is  the  practice 
adopted  last  yefur  of  Including  all  items  of 
acquisition,  construction,  and  improvement 
programs  for  the  Coast  Guard  even  though 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-45  appear  to 
require  authorization  only  for  major  facu- 
lties and  construction.  Inclusion  of  all  items 
in  the  proposal  obviates  the  necessity  for 
separation  of  the  program  Into  two  parts; 
one  requiring  authorization  and  the  other 
requiring  no  authorization. 

With  respect  to  what  may  be  referred  to  as 
minor  Items,  the  bill  does  not  itemize  the 
aids  to  navigation  projects  or  the  advanced 
planning  projects  for  which  comparatively 
mlncH'  sums  are  required.  The  Inclusion  of 
aU  the  Items  under  these  general  headings 
would  have  unduly  lengthened  the  bill.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  authorization  for 
aircraft  includes  replsusement  of  existing  air- 
craft as  well  as  augmentation  aU-craft  to  en- 
able the  establishment  or  enlargement  of 
aviation  units.  Additionally,  It  Includes  as- 
sociated spare  parts  .and  ground  support 
equipment. 

There  is  attached  a  memorandum  listing 
In  summary  form  the  procurement  and  con- 
struction programs  for  which  apprc^rlatlons 
would  be  authorized  by  the  proposed  bill. 
In  further  support  of  this  legislation,  the 
cognizant  legislative  committees  wUl  be  fur- 
nished detailed  information  with  reQ>ect  to 
each  prog;ram  for  which  fund  authorization 
Is  being  requested  in  a  form  identical  to  that 
being  submitted  in  explanation  and  Justifica- 
tion of  the  budget  request.  Additionally,  the 
Department  will  be  prepared  to  submit  any 
other  data  that  the  committees  or  their 
staffs  may  require. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposed  blU  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objeo* 


tlon  to  the  sulMnlaslon  of  this  legislation  to 
the  Congress  and  that  its  enactment  would 
be  In  acoord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hknkt  H.  Fowlzk. 

Summary  of  fiscal  jfear  1987  VJi.  Coast 
Guard  program  for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  for  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments 


For    procurement,    extension    of 
service  life,  and  increasing  capabil- 
ity of  vessels.  > 
Procurement :                                    TTiousands 

1.  3  high-endurance  cutterfe  to  re- 
place 3  large  overage  cutters M9, 000 

3.  1  river  tender  to  service  aids 
to  navigation  on  the  Arkansas 
River    (see    construction    item 

(19)    for  mooring) 710 

8.  Preliminary  to  procurement, 
design  Icebreaker  tO  repl^oe 
wlndclass  icebreaker 1,000 

4.  Preliminary  to  procuremeitt. 
design  new  oceanographlc  cut- 
ter  800 

6.  Preliminary  to  procurement, 
design  small  cutter  Intermedi- 
ate In  size  between  present  pa- 
trol boats  and  medium-endur- 
ance cutter ^ 880 

Increasing  capability: 

1.  Install  secure  communications 
equipment  on  S  high-endurance 
cutters  to  provide  communica- 
tions   oompatlbUlty    with    the 

Navy — _ 600 

2.  InstaU  prototype  of  baUoon 
tracking  radar  with  Improved 
capability  on  lilgh-endurance 
cutter : 380 

Extension  of  service  Ufe: 

1.  Enlarge  operations  centers  on 
2  225-foot  hlgh-enduranoe  cut- 
ters   140 

3.  Improve  Coast  Guard  Icebreak- 
ers (Including  former  Navy)  by 
Improving  babitablUty,  InataU- 
Ing  oceanographlc  fadUtles,  se- 
cure communications  eqiUp- 
ment  and  faculties  for  turbine 
heUcopters 8.760 

Total  vessels 40.310 

alKCKAIT 

For  procurement  of  aircraft. 

1.  3  long-range  airplanes  to  replace 
4  oversLge  medium-range  airplanes 
at  air  station,  Kodiak,  Alaska  (see 
construction  item  17) 0,004 

3.  5  medl\un-range  fixed  or  rotary 
wing  aircraft  to  replace  5  overage 
medium-range  flzed-wlng  aircraft.       7,  650 

3.  2  helicopters  for  Improved  search 
and  rescue  protection  at  Cape  May, 

N.J.  (see  construction  item  16) .       1, 150 

4.  10  helicopters  to  support  ice- 
breaker operations  previously  sup- 
ported by  Navy  helicopters 6,800 


Total  aircraft 34. 104 


COMSiaULlION 


For  estabUshment  or  development 
of  Installations  and  facilities  by  ac- 
quisition, construction,  conversion, 
extension,  or  installation  of  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding the  preparation  of  sites  and 
furnishing  of  appurtenances,  utlU- 
tles,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Station,  Umpqua  River.  Greg.: 
barracks,  messing  and  operations 
building;  equipment  building;  and 
public  family  quartna 
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aTul  aircraft  and  for  construction  of  shore         and  aircraft  and  for  construction  of  shorl     <^"**;*^  excluded  from  the  bUl  are  plne- 

and  offshore  establishmmts—ConUawA  and  offshore  establiahments—Couttnutd         ^^^^  products  and  sugar,  aU  of  which 

coK»r«TJcnoN— oontlnutd  cowsniTOnoN— Continued                   are  sold  to  Japan.    Any  textiles  imported 

,  o,  ,.       „                                Thoumnds  Thousands    f.'^^O'^awa  into  the  United  States  are 

3.  Station,  coo.  Bay,  Dreg.:  op«»-  26.  Various  location.:  advance  plan-  limited  by  a  quota  agreement  between 
tlonji  buUdlng.  garage,  and  public  ning,  conatructlon  design,  archi-                   "^^  ^«*>  Conunlssloner  and  the  Depart- 

breakwater  on  leaaedpremlaeewltH  uwnonww  oy  law »l'»g^     tain    more    than    20    percent    of    their 

long-termlea« 1,393                Total  .bore  establlahmenta          20  OM     !?^,"«  ^  'ore**?— "on-Ryukyuan  mate- 

4.  Depot,  southweet  Harbor,  Maine:  «,  ooq  rj^^j^  except  such  foreign  materials  as  are 
barrack,  and  mea.  buUdlng,  piers,  ^— ^— -^                         exempt   from   duty   in    the    UJ3    tariff 

5.TtS[tiC"NewT.L^"1!2'"utIiii;  "*     PROMOTION  OP  ECONOMIC  DEVEL-     fSw^^;™^       Provision       protects 

balding.  b^kh^'j^^doCJ^*''  124         OPB4ENT    OP    THE    RYUKYU    IS-     JS?^'    Jit  ^^T^T  '.™"  '^"^  "^^"^ 

8.  Baw.  Oovemom  i.iand.  N^Y^tal  LANDS                                                         ^  merely  as  a  device  to  assemble  for- 

dustrlal  facmtle..  pier.. 8,000         w.    „a«»,tto««      ,                                     ««^  ffoods  for  shipment  to  the  United 

7.  Station.  St.  ignace,  Mich.:  bar-  .  *"•  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  on  States.  This  Is  more  restrictive  than 
rack.,  mewing  and  operation.  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  '^^  provisions  for  Guam,  Samoa,  and  the 
building,  garage,  pier.,  breakwater.  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouy*]  ,  I  introduce,  for  Virgin  Islands  which  allow  up  to  50  per- 
and  public  famuy  quarten-.^ «03    appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide     cent  in  foreign  materials. 

"■i^^hi^iVh^^**  ^."•,^;.  "°°'"  '°^  promotion  of  economic  and  social        This  WU  in  strengthening  the  econ- 

tZ'  'a^f  :S;;ietti:TKrA"  t^f''J:"^?i  '^  "L^  ^^^  ^^^«1«  ^y     omy  of  Okinawa  will  help  to  reduce  its 

mtion       '^^P**"*^  '^  loran-A  amending  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  permit     dependence  on  American  aid,  carry  out 

8.  Air  BUMxxL,  Swtt'san  Fnmcl«co  ^^^  duty-free  entry  of  certoin  articles  our  responsibility  as  administrator  of 
Calif.:  barrack,  and  aickbay"  STown,  manufactured,  or  produced  in  the  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  enable  the  Defense 
building,  rehabiutation  of  exist-  Ryukyu  Islands.  Department  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
ing    bamck.    a.    administration  Under  article  3  of  the  peace  treaty  with     ^^  mission  in  Okinawa  of  protecting  our 

..and  meMing  buUdlng,  tran«nit-  Japan  the  United  States  was  granted  au-     ^tal   Interests    hi    the    Par    East   and 

tor-emergency  operauon.  buUd-  thority  over  the  Ryukyu  Islands,   the     further  cement   the   good  relaUonsWp 

la  v^'orliToi^ti^r  VriMpi^i;  •  •^    ^.^!l?f'  °"^°f  *^^^^  ^  Okinawa,  one  of     enjoyed  with  the  people  of  the  Ryukyu 

oommunicauonaunlt.^^^  410    f"f  DWJor  military  bases.    In  exercise  of     Islands. 

11.  Haw.   New  Orleans.   La.- 'third  "us  authority  Congress  declared  in  the         The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 

and  fourth  floors  of  administra-  Pnce  Act,  Public  Law  86-629 :                         bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 

Uon   buUdlng,    gatehouse,   .hop  Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  Improve  the     referred, 

building.,  and  moorings 715     welfare  and  well-being  of  the  Inhabitant.         The  bill  (S.  2982)  to  provide  for  pro- 

13.  station^    Rappahannock     River,  »'  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  to  promote  their     motion  of  economic  and  social  develOD- 
va.:    barracks,    messing,    opera-  economic  and  cultural  advancement,  durlne     ment  in  the  Rvukvn  T^lnnrie  hv  amonw 
uon.  building;    bulkhead:   pier;  -uch  time  as  the  United  States  continue,  d     ing  ttie  Tariff  St  of  SsO  S  Sr^T^Jl 
and  public  family  quarter. 615     "tain  authority  over  the  Ryukyu  Island.          d,,fv  fr«i  orTf^^*        *  .       I?^ 

18.  Radio     rtatlon.     Long     Beach  r^       .^                                                        duty-free  entry  of  certain  articles  grown. 

Calif.:  tranwnitter  instauation"  84        O^^r  the  years  despite  many  fine  ac-     manufactured,     or     produced    in    the 

14.  Radio   station.    Kodiak    laiand  compUshments.  the  trade  of  the  Ryukyu     Ryukyu     Islands,     Introduced    by    Mr. 
Aiaaka;    tranamitters    and    an-  Islands,  a  U.S.  dollar  area,  has  shown     ^^*gnuson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Inouye) 
tenna.... 73    substanUal  deficits.    In  fiscal  year  1966.     *^  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and 

16.  station,   Marathon,    pia.:    bar-  imports   were   $210,704,000   but  exports     referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

rack.,  administration  and  opera-  only  $79,403,000.    Imports  from  the  Unit-  

wh^'^hnfJhLH  ^"^  ''"",'?*°«  ^  ^^^  "^^^^  $31,418,000  but  exports  to                        ^^"""^^ 

Iti.B^UonC^lL^Sr'^"-  ^     the  United  States  only  $5,085,000.    Most      ADULT  HEALTH  PROTECTION  ACT 

offl^   -.STb^ldlng^  aSrS^:  ''JS'^J  ^™^«  ^*^^"<^«  «^P »«  '"^de  up  from                                  OP  1966 

prove  mooring  («»  a^craft  item  ^^"^IT ^''^^^^^''l^^  ^  '^^^^  ^^^"'is         Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey     Mr 

provement  of  hangar  doors  (Me  0'  trade  remains  so  lopsided.                          from  the  Prw^lriPnt  «nH  rL*  ,t  5  fiT 

Item  (A3) ) ,.-    «f  lonK  »«  the  islands  are  under  U.S.  Ju-     resources  of  the  N^on  ^^^^^  "  *^"^ 

30.  vanou.  location.:  Aid.  to^Vi:  ''*    rl«llctlon.    When  the  United  States  re-        In  shSi;  order  we  passed • 

re?^-£v-r^JS5nr.SS  ^^r^^ie^rg^ra^SSa/^^prunS  K    .^^if'^BV'X  iT  7^ 

.^  LriTr^roaf^^st^f .-^  --  KaTP^Si^jraSjThrr;  ~r^^^^^^^ 

""■  ^rZrS^.!^^  ^^■-  ,«,3    ,,2^ -/^n«  tariff  schedules  provide     ,3^'^^^'T  fZlTor'ZtrJ. 

38.  ^c^t    tr^uang    cente;:--^.-^-  ''*'     ?or^5cT£'e  uS  S^S^  "^  "^,^     and  treatment  of  he^SLeS^^^t 

May.  NJ.:  admlnutratlon  build-  ^or  wnich  the  United  States  has  special     and  stroke 

34.  ^.;;.--^---;„-^~:  ««•  sf^rr^irgj^iSanrthe'^s  Edrauo^r?^j^^"rrrsr^ 

town,   va.:    l^n^l!^'  SSS  Territory  of  the  Pacified  tSphmJ-     S^n  th»  I.  It^^**  ^''l  °^/*®^  ^ 

ci««room  and  Uboratory  buUd-  Plne  Republic.    This  blSis  pattern^     ^rl^  on^%*'i'^°/^^  construction  pro- 

ln« ' 8M    after  th^DrovisionT                Paiierned     gram  and  student  loans  for  3  more  years, 

36.  Variou.  location.:  pubUc  famllv  Opn^rniir^  onri--,-^          ^     x      .^        "^°  *°  create  new  scholarship  grants  and 

««•««. :......_!  5.500    wi?SnS?fro^Phm.^'^"K.**    ^^    improvement    grants    to    medical    and 

o.ogQ    wui  benefit  from  the  bill  are  light  manu-     allied  professional  schools. 
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Amendments  to  the  Hefilth  Research 
Facilities  Act  of  1956,  authorizing  con- 
struction grants  of  $280  qailion. 

Amendments  to  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  which  authorize  grants  to  improve 
facilities  and  services  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  handicapped  children. 

Amendments  to  extend  community 
health  services  to  control  the  communi- 
cable diseases  and  to  develop  better  and 
more  widely  distributed  health  care  for 
the  chronically  ill  and  age4. 

But  the  work  done  by  the  "health" 
Congress  of  1965  was  a  new  breakthrough 
rather  than  a  final  triumph.  Our  major 
advantage  now  is  that  we  are  better  able 
to  Judge  what  must  yet  be  done.  Just 
as  Newton  once  said  he  cculd  see  far- 
ther than  his  predecessors  because  he 
could  stand  on  their  shoulders.  Con- 
gress has  built  an  observation  platform 
high  enough  to  give  us  n«w  perspective 
on  the  health  needs  of  a  nation. 

We  can  now  recognize  more  clearly, 
for  example,  that  our  medical  resources 
are  already  strained  at  thU  critical  mo- 
ment of  increasing  demand.  Dr.  How- 
ard A.  Rusk,  director  of  th«  Department 
of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilita- 
tion at  New  York  University,  summed  up 
the  medical  manpower  situation  in  his 
column  of  January  2: 

Increased  training  of  healith  perK>nnel  1. 
essential. 

To  maintain  our  present  ratio  of  140 
physician,  for  every  100.000  persons,  330,000 
physician.  wUl  be  needed  by  1976. 

This  will  necessitate  the  Minual  gradua- 
tion of  11,000  student.,  3,600  more  them  the 
1969  total. 

However,  estimates  indica^  that  by  1075 
our  annual  graduation  rat^  wUl  be  only 
9,185. 

The  Surgeon  General's  Consultant  Group 
on  Nursing  estlmajted  In  1963  a  projected 
need  for  850,000  practicing  profeselonal 
nurses  by  1970.  This  compares  with  a  na- 
tional supply  of  660.000  In  1962,  of  whom 
117,000  were  working  only  patrt  time. 

Also  reporting  on  the  nurse  shortage, 
the  New  York  Times  said  in  an  editorial 
on  November  9, 1965 :  | 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Nurse 'Training  Act  of 
1964,  providing  $283  mUllon  la  aid  to  schools 
of  nursing  over  the  next  6  Jaars,  will  bring 
the  total  number  of  registered  nurses  in 
practice  by  1970  to  680,000.  But  even  if  this 
goal  is  reached.  It  wUl  pro^*lde  for  only  38 
percent  of  hospital  patient  oare. 

As  doctors  and  others  become  increas- 
ingly alarmed  about  manpower  de- 
flclencles,  we  also  hear  questions  about 
the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the 
precious  thne  of  the  physician.  At  the 
recent  White  House  Conference  on 
Health,  for  example,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Zol- 
linger, professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Surgery  at  Ohio  State 
University,  said: 

No  physician  can  today  oj  in  the  foresee- 
able future  have  the  time  to  take  total  care 
of  his  patients,  and  he  muet  depend  upon 
auxiliary  help.  I  foresee  that,  by  special 
training  now  proposed  for  the  physician  In 
famUy  practice  he  will  serve  more  and  more 
as  triage  officer  by  directing  his  problem 
patients  to  special  centert  for  definitive 
treatment. 


The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  addressed 
the  same  Conference  and  said: 

Year  by  year,  our  top  )>rofes6lonal  per- 
sonnel are  being  trained  to  perform  stlU 
more  complex  tasks.  How  long  can  each  pro- 
fession afford  to  hang  onto  Its  simpler  func- 
tions— the  routine  flUing  of  a  tooth,  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  several  easUy  automated  steps 
in  a  medical  examination?  How  can  we 
train  the  physician  or  dentist  to  make  full 
use  of  the  skills  available  In  other  people, 
freeing  himself  to  perform  only  those  duties 
for  which  he  is  uniquely  qualified? 

Demands  on  physicians  and  other  pro- 
fessionally trained  persons  are  further 
intensified  by  what  might  be  called  our 
system  ol  crisis  medicine.  It  is  a  system 
that  demands  superb  skills,  advanced 
knowledge  and  training,  and  excellent 
facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  but  It 
is  a  system  designed  for  maximum  effec- 
tiveness at  a  time  of  emergency:  illness 
or  accident.  For  many  of  the  very  poor — 
the  slum  dweller,  the  migrant  worker, 
the  elderly  pensioner — our  advanced 
medical  system  might  as  well  have  been 
on  another  planet.  In  a  nation  now 
committed  to  delivery  of  best  possible 
health  care  to  all  citizens,  obviously 
much  more  must  yet  be  done. 

If  we  are  to  improve  dramatically  the 
health  and  the  health  care  of  our  Nation, 
there  is  one  simple  fundamental  step  we 
can  take:  a  concentrated  effort  at  the 
early  detection  in  order  to  help  prevent 
the  onset  of  serious  illness  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  severity. 

Obviously,  it  Is  impossible  to  prevent  all 
chronic  illnesses — and  it  will  become  in- 
creasingly diflQcult  to  deal  with  them, 
using  present  methods,  as  larger  numbers 
of  Americans  add  more  years  to  their 
lifespans. 

But  such  illnesses  could  be  held  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  extent  of  disability  or 
limitation  of  activity  could  be  controlled 
or  delayed  if — 

This  Nation  does  all  possible  to  keep 
people  out  of  hospitals,  not  only  for 
humanitarian  reasons  but  also  to  keep 
the  costs  of  medicare  to  a  minimum. 

This  Nation  anticipates  that  shortages 
in  medical  manpower,  together  with  In- 
creasing demands  for  professional  treat- 
ment as  the  aging  population  of  this  Na- 
tion grows  each  year,  will  cause  an  In- 
tensifying need  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  experience,  human  imder- 
standing,  and  special  training  of  those 
professionally  trained  persons  who  fight 
illness  and  death  every  day. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  Introducing 
today  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram for  health  maintenance. 

THE    ADULT    HEALTH    PROTECTION    ACT    OF    1906 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that  war 
Is  the  tragic  consequence  of  failure  by  its 
preventive  diplomacy.  If  I  may  draw  a 
parallel,  the  costly  and  often  futile  treat- 
ment of  long-term  illness  and  disability 
represents  the  failure  to  prevent,  or  at 
least  control,  chronic  disease  and  to 
maintain  health. 

Preventive  medicine  Is  not  a  new  idea. 
One  8isp>ect  of  preventive  medicine  famil- 
iar to  all  is  environmental — purlf  jrlng  our 
.water  supplies,  reducing   air  pollution. 


exterminating  mosquitoes.  Almost  every 
child  is  painfully  familiar  with  the  pre- 
ventive medicine  of  the  smallpox  vac- 
cination, the  diphtheria  shot,  and  the 
measles  shot.  The  dramatic  results  of 
this  sort  of  preventive  medicine  can 
be  seen  in  the  increased  life  expect- 
ancy of  today's  American,  and  the 
virtual  elimination  of  some  diseases 
within  our  borders.  But  the  heavy  em- 
phasis on  this  aspect  of  preventive  med- 
icine has  had  some  other  obvious  reper- 
cussions. As  some  diseases  have  be^ 
conquered,  others  have  taken  their  place. 
The  drastic  rise  in  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  heart  disease  and  by  cancer 
can  in  part  be  explained  by  the  simple 
fact  that  more  people  live  longer,  escap- 
ing the  killer  diseases  of  childhood.  In 
concentrating  on  environmental  health, 
immunization,  and  other  primary  pre- 
ventive measures,  we  have  done  part  of 
the  job;  we  have  created  a  healthful 
environment  for  the  Individual  but  we 
have  neglected  an  equally  important 
task:  the  maintenance  and  preservation 
of  the  health  of  the  individual.  This  is 
an  Increasingly  essential  complement  to 
the  program  of  environmental  health. 
As  far  as  we  know  now,  heart  disease  and 
cancer  carmot  be  conquered  by  environ- 
mental health  measures  alone.  But  they 
can  be  forestalled  or  effectively  treated 
by  early  detection  in  the  individual.  We 
have  the  techniques,  the  knowledge,  and 
the  equipment  to  detect  the  early  signs 
of  these  -and  other  crippling  chronic  dis- 
eases such  as  glaucoma,  diabetes,  and 
hypertension.  The  kind  of  preventive 
medicine  I  am  discussing  is  already  being 
practiced  on  a  limited  scale  in  many 
parts  of  the  Nation.  It  is  not  visionary 
but  eminently  practical  and  vitally 
necessary. 

Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  time 
that  we  had  a  national  program  for  the 
early  detection  of  tendencies  toward  se- 
rious illness.  If  this  Nation  established 
such  a  program  now  large  enough  and 
effective  enough,  we  could  then  have  the 
facts  and  the  new  techniques  necessary 
to  prevent  and  reduce  chronic  illness  In 
middle  and  late  years. 

Accordingly,  I  have  drafted  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by 
adding  a  new  title  authorizing  a  pro- 
gram to  protect  adult  health  through 
the  establishment  of  locally  operated 
health  protection  centers  for  the  detec- 
tion of  disease. 

Any  person  past  the  age  of  50  would 
be  eligible  for  such  screening  if  he  wished 
to  have  it. 

Centers  would  use  aut<Mnated  or  semi- 
automated  screening  techniques  which 
have  already  proven  their  worth  in  every- 
day use. 

Eventually,  millions  of  Americans 
could  thus  be  encouraged  to  think  in 
positive  terms  about  the  prevention  of 
illness  at  a  time  in  their  lives  when 
prevention  \b  possible. 

The  beginnings  of  such  a  program  are 
contained  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

TOMMABT  or  PBOVISIOMS 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral    to   make    grants    to   medical 
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schools,  community  hoepitals,  health  de- 
partments, and  other  public  or  non- 
profit agencies  to  establish  and  operate 
health  protection  centers. 

BSGIOXAI.    RXALTH    PMOnCTIGIf    CUtTXBS 

The  regional  health  protection  centers 
would  provide  a  series  of  basic  tests  to 
detect  abnormalities  In  the  cardiovascu- 
lar, respiratory,  gastrointestinal,  geni- 
tourinary and  musculoskeletal  systems, 
as  well  as  defects  In  metabolism  and 
organs  of  special  sense.  Specific  diseases 
or  conditions  to  be  tested  for  might  in- 
clude: First,  hypertension,  heart  muscle 
enlargement,  and  disease;  second,  mouth, 
lung,  breast,  cervical,  and  other  cancer; 
third,  diabetes;  fourth,  kidney  disease; 
fifth,  glaucoma;  sixth,  tuberculosis; 
seventh,  rheumatoid  arthritis;  eighth, 
gastrointestinal  bleeding;  ninth,  ane- 
mia; tenth,  obesity;  eleventh,  respira- 
tory insufficiency;  twelfth,  vision  im- 
pairment: thirteenth,  hearing  impair- 
ment; fourteenth,  hypercholesterolemia; 
and  fifteenth,  gout. 

The  tests  would  be  administered  by 
technicians,  nurses,  and  medical  special- 
ists using  automated  or  semlautomated 
equipment  which  has  already  been 
proven  to  give  swift,  accurate,  and  reli- 
able results.  The  results  of  these  tests, 
along  with  data  provided  by  the  person 
undergoing  the  health  ai>pralsal.  would 
be  fed  into  a  computer.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  battery  of  tests  could  be  admin- 
istered within  2  Mi  hours. 

The  results  of  the  tests,  smnmarlzed 
by  the  computer,  would  be  referred  to 
the  private  physician  of  the  person 
tested.  In  cases  where  the  person  either 
did  not  have  a  private  physician  or  was 
medically  indigent,  the  test  would  be  re- 
ferred to  a  physician  In  accordance  with 
local  practice. 

The  regional  health  protection  centers 
are  Intended  to  provide  an  efficient  means 
for  the  detection  of  abnormalities  or  in- 
dications of  disease.  They  would  not 
replace  full  examinations.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  exam- 
ining physician  a  summary  of  basic  data 
and  to  place  promptly  under  a  physician's 
care  a  person  with  Indications  of  possible 
disease. 

The  centers  woxUd  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  physicians,  but  they  would  be 
principally  staffed  by  technical  person- 
nel. Health  counselors  would  be  on  the 
staffs  of  the  centers  to  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  the  tests,  to  insure  proper  refer- 
ral an(}  to  follow  up  those  cases  where 
prompt  medical  treatment  was  Indicated 
by  the  tests. 

Health  appraisals  and  disease  detec- 
tion tests  would  be  available  to  any  per- 
son age  50  or  above  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  regional  health  protection  centers 
would  conduct  training  programs  in  the 
operation  of  technical  disease  detection 
procedures  and  would  research  and  de- 
velop new  disease  detection  tests  and 
equipment.  Additional  grants  to  the 
regional  centers  would  be  authorized  for 
operational  research  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  internships  to  give  on-the- 
job  training  to  physicians,  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  technical  personnel.  The 
centers  would  also  conduct  community 
education  programs  on  preventive  health 
care. 


The  availability  of  these  testing  serv- 
ices would  be  intended  to  encourage  men 
and  women  approaching  retirement  to 
take  regular  health  examinations  and  to 
facilitate  the  giving  of  full  examinations 
by  practicing  physicians. 

COMICtrNITT     HEALTH    PmOTXCTION    CKNTBBS 

The  Surgeon  General  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  medical 
schools,  community  hospitals,  and  other 
commimlty  health  service  agencies  for 
the  establishment  of  community  health 
protection  centers.  They  would  be  linked 
by  data  transmission  lines  to  the  regional 
centers  and  could  use  the  more  sophisti- 
cated electronic  equipment  and  other 
facilities  of  the  regional  centers  for  the 
evaluation  of  some  tests. 

One  of  the  criteria  for  the  awarding 
of  grants  to  regional  centers  would  be 
their  ability  to  provide  services  to  the 
small  community  centers.  Although  the 
community  centers  would  be  directly  con- 
nected to  the  regional  centers,  they  would 
not  necessarily  be  operated  by  the  same 
Institutions  which  ran  the  regional  cen- 
ters. One  purpose  of  the  community 
centers  would  be  to  make  the  services  of 
the  regional  centers  more  widely  avail- 
able to  a  greater  number  of  people. 
Special  facilities  might  be  developed  to 
meet  particular  needs.  For  example, 
mobile  units  might  be  used  in  niral  areas. 

OTHKB   PBOVISIONS 

A  12-man  Advisory  Council  on  Adult 
Health  Protection  would  be  established 
to  advise  and  assist  the  Surgeon  General 
in  the  administration  of  this  program. 

The  Surgeon  General  would  be  author- 
ized to  contract  with  educational  insti- 
tutions or  other  appropriate  organiza- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  educational  pro- 
grams. He  would  also  be  authorized  to 
contract  with  profit  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  equipment,  systems,  or  processes 
which  would  improve  disease  detection 
procedures. 

Let  me  emphasize — this  point  bears 
emphasis — that  the  centers  would  not  be 
treatment  centers.  They  would  not  be 
diagnostic  centers.  They  would  be  lab- 
oratories which  give  data  to  physicians, 
who  would  interpret  that  data  and  deal 
directly  with  patients  when  consultation 
would  be  needed. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  requires  that 
In  every  case  the  results  of  the  screening 
test  be  given  to  a  practicing  physician. 
The  health  protection  centers  would  not 
be  equipped  or  intended  to  provide  treat- 
ment, although  the  staff  of  the  centers 
would  be  expected  to  follow  up  cases  and 
to  make  sure  that  a  participant  was 
promptly  brought  under  a  doctor's  care 
if  treatment  was  indicated  by  the  tests. 
Even  should  the  screening  tests  show  no 
indications  of  possible  disease,  the  data 
would  provide  basic  information  to  a 
physician  on  his  patient  which  would  be 
extremely  helpful  for  a  full  physical  ex- 
amination by  a  doctor  or  as  base  line 
data  In  future  examinations. 

Doctors  would  thus  be  given  more  time 
to  perform  the  executive,  expert  func- 
tions that  only  they  can  perform.  They 
would  be  given  more  time  and  more  facts 
to  help  more  people. 

As  the  population  continues  to  In- 
crease—e^>eclally  the  elderly  popula- 


tion which  Is  most  susceptible  to  chronic 
disease  and  disability— physicians  and 
others  in  the  health  professions  will  need 
all  the  time  they  can  get. 

COST  or  CHXOIfIC   HXNKU  tooat 

Before  proceeding  with  our  discussion, 
we  should  be  aware  of  the  Important  dif- 
ference between  the  terms  "disease,"  and 
"illness."  Disease  is  a  pathological  proc- 
ess which  may  not  necessarily  produce 
symptoms.  Illness — or  sickness — is  a 
condition  that  comes  from  disease. 
Present  knowletige  does  not  permit  us  to 
prevent  the  onset  of  the  majority  of 
chronic  diseases.  However,  available 
knowledge  can  be  utilized  as  a  potent 
weapon  to  prevent,  mitigate,  or  delay  the 
onset  of  the  illness  which  Is  a  byproduct 
of  these  diseases.  An  example  is  athero- 
sclerosis, or  hardening  of  the  arteries. 
An  individual  may  have  advanced  ath- 
erosclerosis with  no  obvious  sjrmptoms  of 
the  disease.  He  thus  has  a  chronic  dis- 
ease without  Illness.  Diagnosis  in  the 
crucial  preclinical  stage  can  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  future  health 
status  of  that  individual. 

Our  failure  to  provide  a  nationwide 
program  of  health  appraisal  leading  to 
early  diagnosis  may  be  directly  charged 
with  the  high  cost  of  chronic  Illness  to- 
day. 

Here  are  some  appalling  facts: 

Chronic  disorders  afflict  about  74  mil- 
lion Americans,  some  of  whom  have  more 
than  1  ailment. 

Among  individuals  65  years  old  or 
older,  more  than  half  are  fimctlonally 
limited  to  some  degree. 

Last  year,  more  tlian  990,000  persons 
died  of  heart  diseases. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  25 
percent  of  the  Nation's  adults  are  cur- 
rently afBicted  with  heart  disease. 

Cancer  takes  250.000  lives  each  year. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Heart 
Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  has  re- 
ported that  these  diseases  alone  cost  the 
Nation  close  to  $30  billion  each  year  in 
lost  productivity  and  lost  taxes  due  to 
premature  disability  and  death. 

Arthritis  now  claims  13  million  suf- 
ferers— and  costs  the  U.S.  economy  over 
$1  billion  yearly.  It  cripples  more  people 
In  low-income  famihes  than  in  other 
groups  and  disables  more  people  than  any 
other  chronic  disease. 

More  than  20  million  people  are  af- 
fected by  blindness,  deafness,  epilepsy, 
mental  retardation  and  other  neurolog- 
ical disorders. 

Two  million  are  known  diabetics. 

Almost  1.5  million  over  40  years  of  age 
are  afflicted  by  glaucoma. 

Presently,  we  are  spending  $4  billion 
a  year  for  maintenance  and  medical 
care  of  disabled  people  through  public 
assistance  programs.  In  annusd  comipen- 
sation  and  pension  payments  to  veter- 
ans by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
and  in  Federal-State  moneys  for  basic 
support  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services. 

And,  the  Public  Health  Service  is  cur- 
rently authorized  to  spend  some  $53  mil- 
lion for  various  programs  attacking  • 
number  of  the  chronic  diseases  by  means 
of  extended  community  health  pro- 
grams, for  demonstrations  in  new  care 
service  techniques — especially  for  heart 
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disease  and  stroke — for  canter  cjrtology, 
for  screening  for  diabetes,  for  support 
for  the  artificial  kidney,  for  community 
programs  attacking  arthrltdB  and  rheu- 
matism, and  for  treatment  facilities  for 
chronic  respiratory  disease,  epilepsy, 
and  other  neurological  disorders. 

Just  this  month,  I  obtained  some  fig- 
ures on  the  prevalence  of  dhronlc  con- 
ditions among  persons  45  jnears  of  age 
and  over.  This  is  approximately  the 
age  group  with  which  my  legislation  Is 
concerned. 


frevalence    of    chronic    diseasft 
over  4S 


in    persona 


Hypert«n«lon      Including 
heart    disease. 


Per  1,000 
population 
by^rtenslve 

—  392 

—  180 

—  100 

—  90 

—  68 

—  61 

—  60 


Arthritis  and  rheumatism 

Chronic  bronchitis 

Hearing  impairment I" 

Coronary  heart  disease,.... 

Vlsloii   Impairment 

Diabetics "" 

Source:  Public  Health  Servlf  i. 

If  these  statistics  seem  to  Isuggest  that 
we  have  already  been  tardy  In  establish- 
ing detection  and  prevention  programs 
we  can  draw  some  comfort  from  pioneer- 
ing work  begun  under  private,  State  or 
local  auspices.  The  most  dtamatic  and 
glgnlflcant  example  is  the  automated 
multiphasic  screening  project  operating 
for  the  benefit  of  workers  and  their 
families  on  the  west  coast  to  members  of 
the  Kaiser  Foundation  health  plan. 

This  program,  in  fact,  almost  serves  as 
8  pilot  precedent  clearly  sfltowing  the 
practicality  and  value  of  Iti  effective 
screening  program.  ■ 

THe  KAISKR  FOUNDATION   PtOCRAM 

To  those  who  use  the  Kaisfar  program 
the  word  "multiphasic"  m^ly  means 
"comprehensive."  Within  '2 '/2  hours 
they  receive  a  battery  of  tesii  compara- 
ble, and  in  some  respects  superior,  to 
traditional  testing  made  without  benefit 
of  automation. 

I  will  describe  the  procedure  in  some 
detail  because  of  its  direct  relationship 
to  my  legislative  proposal. 

In  the  multiphasic  health  checkup, 
one  patient  registers  every  23^  minutes 
and  is  through  in  2«^  hours. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  screening  center 
Mch  participant  registers  at  the  recep- 
oon  desk.  He  receives  a  series  of  ques- 
uons  on  IBM  cards  to  which  he  will  re- 
spond during  waiting  intervals  between 
tests  and,  when  completed,  to,  be  fed  into 
the  computer.  j 

The  first  procedure  Involves;  an  electro- 
cardiogram and  heart  sound  recordings 
for  the  detection  of  heart  abnormalities. 

After  the  test  Is  completed,  the  partic- 
Wnt  is  asked  to  drink  a  measured 
amount  of  chilled,  carbonated  sugar 
solution.  This  Is  In  preparaUon  for  the 
orawing  of  a  blood  sample  1  hour  later 
for  the  blood  sugar  test  for  diabetes.  Be- 
fore coming  to  the  center,  the  Individual 
was  instructed  to  fast  for  a  minimum  of 
4hours  In  preparation  for  this  test.  A 
^ecard  is  stamped  to  record  the  exact 
ume  the  sugar  solution  is  taken. 

Weight,  height,  and  body  build  meas- 
jjonents  are  recorded  directly  on  the 
«M  card.    This  information  is  impor- 


tant for  future  use,  as  changes  in  these 
base  measurements  at  a  later  date  could 
indicate  the  onset  or  development  of  a 
chronic  disease. 

A  chest  X-ray  Is  then  taken.  This  pro- 
cedure Is  Important  not  only  for  the  de- 
tection of  tuberculosis,  but  can  jrleld 
significant  information  on  other  types  of 
pathology  in  the  lung,  heart,  large  blood 
vessels  in  the  chest  cavity,  and  bony 
structure  of  the  chest. 

For  women  over  40,  there  is  mammog- 
raphy, an  X-ray  examination  of  the 
breast.  This  procedure  has  proved  to  be 
a  valuable  aid  in  early  diagnosis  of  breast 
cancer  and  other  breast  conditions. 

The  eyes  are  next  tested.  Visual  acuity 
is  recorded,  and  eye  pressure  tests  are 
conducted  for  the  detection  of  glaucoma. 
A  test  to  measure  lung  capacity  fol- 
lows. Tills  test  is  aimed  at  the  detection 
of  emphysema. 

Hearing  is  then  tested  with  an  audi- 
ometer, and  results  are  recorded  on  a 
graph  and  then  transferred  to  the  com- 
puter card.  The  computer  Is  programed 
to  read  out  results  In  terms  of  hearing 
loss. 

At  this  point,  the  1-hour  interval  after 
drinking  the  sugar  solution  is  reached. 
Blood  is  drawn  and  used  for  several 
groups  of  tests.  Blood  serum  from  this 
sample  is  placed  in  the  autoanaJyzer, 
and  eight  complicated  tests  are  con- 
ducted simultaneously,  with  results  avail- 
able in  11  minutes.  Among  other  vital 
findings,  these  tests  Indicate  the  pos- 
sibility of  diabetes,  high  cholesterol  lev- 
els, chronic  liver  disease,  gout,  kidney 
disease,  loss  of  calcium  from  the  bones, 
and  certain  digestive  dlsesises.  Whole 
blood  is  used  to  determine  the  hemo- 
globin level  and  the  white  blood-cell 
count,  thus  throwing  light  on  the  pres- 
ence of  diseases  such  as  anemia  and 
leukemia. 

A  urine  sample  Is  then  taken  and 
tested  for  evidence  of  kidney  infection 
and  other  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  as  well 
as  diabetes.  Results  are  automatically 
recorded  on  the  IBM  card. 

Following  this  procedure,  a  photograph 
Is  taken  of  the  Inside  of  the  eye  which 
has  the  value  of  not  only  visualizing  the 
optic  nerve,  but  also  the  condition  of  the 
small  blood  vessels  which  are  represent- 
ative of  those  throughout  the  body.  This 
test  can  yield  important  information 
about  the  presence  of  a  wide  variety  of 
systemic  diseases,  including  diabetes, 
leukemia,  advanced  hypertension,  and 
even  increased  pressure  within  the  head. 
As  a  finale  to  the  screening  line,  the 
blood  pressure  and  pulse  rate  are  re- 
corded, and  the  information  is  correlated 
by  the  computer  with  other  tests  and 
diagnoses. 

In  the  case  of  certain  tests,  the  com- 
puter is  so  programed  that  where  ab- 
normalities are  identified,  the  person 
may  be  immediately  called  back  for  re- 
lated tests  or  a  recheck  of  the  test  taken. 
When  all  the  results  are  completed  and 
the  information  is  recorded  and  fed  into 
the  computer,  a  printout  is  received 
from  the  computer  which  gives  a  health 
profile  of  the  individual.  The  printout  is 
pro>vided  to  the  physician  for  use  In 
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Initiating  the  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
measures  Indicated. 

■nie  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  this 
automated  system  may  lead  one  to  think 
that  this  is  a  thoroughly  depersonalized 
assembly-line  procedure.  Fortunately' 
this  Is  not  so.  The  technicians  and 
nurses  have  been  carefully  selected  not 
only  for  theh-  specialized  abihtles  but 
for  their  personal  qualities,  as  well 
They  are  able  not  only  to  perform  their 
tasks  skillfully,  but  to  maintain  a  cheer- 
ful attitude. 

Though  still  in  its  early  stages,  the 
program  has  already  yielded  important 
summary  flndhigs.  Almost  50,000  multi- 
phasic examinations  have  now  been 
completed. 

Do  these  automated  health  estimates 
actuaUy  lead  to  diagnoses? 

Among  9,760  participants  on  whom 
completed  diagnostic  examination 
records  were  available,  the  doctors  con- 
firmed the  health  appraisal  findings  as 
follows : 

Verified  diagnoses  from  findings,  of  multiple 
screening  procedures ' 

Rate  per 
T,  i.000 

Hypertension  and  hypertensive  heart 

disease gg  m 

Anemia    (women) lll'll     61  4 

Emphysema  and  bronchitis  (men)"  34  2 

Coronary  heart  disease.  oa  t 

Diabetes 2III m  0 

Gout    (men) IZIII""      9.8 

'  Program  conducted  by  Permanente  medi- 
cal group  In  Oakland,  CalU. 


Here  is  concrete  evidence  of  the  price- 
less value  of  the  preliminary  health  esti- 
mates in  the  ultimate  control  of  heart 
disease,  arteriosclerosis,  diabetes,  and 
many  other  degenerative  diseases  of 
aging. 

The  electrocardiogram  found  heart  ab- 
normalities in  almost  18  percent  of  the 
women  examined  and  in  about  21  per- 
cent of  the  men. 

Women  examined  showed  a  consist- 
ently higher  percentage  of  impaired  vis- 
ual acuity  than  males,  about  7  percent  of 
persons  In  the  age  group  50  to  59.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  inner  eye  revealed  some  ab- 
normalities in  almost  1  of  every  10  per- 
sons, including  retinal  arteriosclerosis— 
an  important  index  to  other  aging  and 
arteriosclerotic  processes— in  3  percent 
of  all  patients. 

These  are  Just  a  few  facts  pulled  at 
random  out  of  the  multiphasic  program's 
most  recent  report.  The  electronic  brain 
used  to  report  out  this  InformaUon  can 
also  combine  the  results  of  a  wide  range 
of  tests  and  pose  probabiliUes— which  are 
Infinitely  helpful  to  the  individual  physi- 
cian in  his  task  of  performing  a  more  de- 
tailed examlnaUon  leading  to  diagnosis. 

In  the  year  between  September  1964 
and  the  end  of  August  1965,  a  preventive 
health  service  research  program  was  in- 
stituted by  Kaiser  directed  toward  in- 
vestigating the  preventive  aspects  of 
chronic  illness  and  disability.  The  health 
protection  centers  established  by  my  bill 
will  do  this  kind  of  research  Into  the 
techniques  of  health  appraisal  and  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

But  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
tupport  of  health  appraisal  services  Is 
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this:  the  avfdlabOlty  of  •  centralized, 
complete  health  estimate  facility  serves 
to  motivate  people  to  come  In  for  pre- 
liminary testing,  particularly  people  who 
would  not  go  to  a  doctor  unless  they  were 
critically  ill  or  experiencing  acute  pain 
or  other  frightening  physical  symptoms. 
Neither  the  stigma  of  supposed  hypo- 
chondria, nor  the  guilt  of  taking  up  a 
doctor's  time  unnecessarily,  are  present. 

KXPntTNCXS  WITH  OTHKS  PBOGBAMS 

Mr.  President,  I  first  addressed  the 
Senate  on  "Preventlcare"  in  September 
1965.  Soon  after,  I  wrote  to  physicians, 
educators  in  medicine,  public  health  di- 
rectors, and  others  asking  for  their  opin- 
ions and  experiences.  The  replies  were 
for  the  most  part  enthusiastically  recep- 
tive. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
mmiber  of  these  replies  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  In  addition, 
several  letters  give  information  on  the 
effectiveness  of  screening  programs  that 
were  limited  to  a  relatively  small  geo- 
graphical area  or  to  one  or  a  limited 
number  of  diseases. 

Por  example,  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  of  New  York  reminds  me 
that  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  that  city 
has  instituted  "the  practice— which 
many  hospitals  have  adopted — of  doing 
a  complete  battery  of  tests  on  patients 
when  admitted.  The  belief  Is  grow- 
ing that  the  cost  of  doing  this.  Instead 
of  the  individually  selected  tests  related 
to  a  patient's  clinical  needs  Is  no  higher 
and  the  higher  productivity  of  meaning- 
ful results  enables  the  physician  to 
render  a  better  qualitative  service  to  his 
patient." 

Dr.  John  A.  Cowan  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Health  writes  that  hla 
State  has  been  doing  multiple  screening 
examinations  since  1954  among  appar- 
ently healthy  young  adults  employed  in 
small  industries. 
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3  different  types  of  examinations  con- 
ducted by  3  different  teams.  The  first 
was  a  $10  routine  physical  examination; 
the  second,  an  abbreviated  physical  cost- 
ing $5 ;  and,  the  third,  a  multiple  screen- 
ing examination  conducted  largely  by 
technicians  and  costing  about  $1.  An 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  these 
three  types  of  examinations  showed  that 
more  pathological  conditions  were  found 
by  multiple  screening  than  by  either  of 
the — then — ^more  orthodox  physical  ex- 
aminations. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Murray 
Grant.  Director  of  Public  Health  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  enclosing  a  recent 
article — which  I  shall  request  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record — concerning  a 
screening  program  that  has  been  under- 
way here  in  the  District  for  the  past  2V2 
years  and  with  which  some  of  us  are 
familiar. 

Dr.  Orant  beUeves  that  this  "bears  con- 
siderable similarity"  to  what  I  am  pro- 
posing, and  calls  our  attention  especially 
to  the  cost  figures,  the  evaluation,  and 
the  results  of  the  operation  thus  far. 
Further  than  thl« — 


otherwise  remained  undiagnosed,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  were  still  lo- 
calized when  found. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  correspond- 
ents offered  valuable  suggestions,  some 
of  which  I  have  incorporated  in  the 
present  bill.  A  few  raised  cogent  ques- 
tions which  I  would  like  to  discuss  now 
These  points  will,  I  am  sure,  be  full^ 
discussed  and  explored  during  hearings 
on  the  bill.  * 


He  writes — 

I  have  within  the  paat  few  months  Initiated 
an  even  larger  disease  detection  program  at 
our  Southweet  Health  Center,  which  la  now 
operating  a  full  time  program  of  this  na- 
ture for  all  persons  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia over  the  age  of  40. 


The  results  have  been  very  satisfying — 

He  says — 
and  have  revealed  that  many  people  who 
believe  they  are  perfectly  well  have  condi- 
tions whtch  predispose  to  chronic  diseases 
or  have  beginning  chronic  diseases  which 
have  not  as  yet  become  symptomatic. 

While  a  battery  of  health  tests  cannot 
replace  the  complete  history  and  physi- 
cal examination  of  a  knowledgeable  per- 
sonal physician.  Dr.  Cowan  sees  In  my 
proposal  "the  means  of  detecting  asymp- 
tomatic disease"  and  "to  promote  health 
to  a  large  group  of  our  population." 

Dr.  A.  L.  Chapman,  now  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Health,  writes  me  about  an 
early  demonstration  project  he  devel- 
oped in  a  housing  project  in  Indianapolis 
in  1949. 

Among  the  first  1,000  apparently  well 
adults  who  were  screened,  about  1,200 
conditions  were  found.  Of  these,  one- 
third  were  serious:  nephritis,  heart  dis- 
ease, hsrpertension,  diabetes,  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  arthritis,  glaucoma.  About 
two-thirds  were  vision  and  hearing  de- 
fects, overweight,  and  other  less  se- 
rious—but correctlble — conditions. 

Shortly  after  that.  Dr.  Chapman 
writes,  a  comparative  study  was  done  at 
the  Boston  Dispensary.  A  group  of 
1.000    apparently   weU   adults   received 


Dr.  Orant  also  mentions  that  this  pro- 
gram Is  rather  unique  and  Is  not  yet  du- 
plicated in  many  other  communities. 

Recently  I  learned  of  a  multiple 
screening  program  conducted  in  a  low- 
income  area  In  New  York  City  to  detect 
previously  undiagnosed  illnesses  among 
adults.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  al- 
most one-third  of  the  persons  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  screening  program  had 
important  health-related  conditions  that 
had  not  come  to  light  prior  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  findings  indicate  that  of 
every  1,000  persons  In  the  area,  one 
could  well  expect  to  uncover  the  follow- 
ing rate  of  previously  undiagnosed  ill- 
nesses: 107  cases  of  high  blood  pressure; 
101  cases  of  diabetes;  19  cases  of  ab- 
normalities of  the  heart;  30  cases  of  glau- 
coma: 5  cases  of  active  tuberculosis;  and 
5  cases  of  cervical  cancer. 

I  was  also  impressed  with  a  recent  re- 
port about  a  diabetes  detection  program 
in  San  Jose.  Calif.  Within  28  months, 
8,008  persons  past  the  age  of  35  were 
screened.  One  out  of  six  persons — 1,438 
In  all — were  referred  to  private  physi- 
cians for  more  definitive  diagnosis. 
Positive  diagnosis  of  diabetes  was  made 
for  347  paUents,  or  27  percent  of  the 
1.280  patients  on  whom  reports  were  re- 
turned by  the  physicians. 

The  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Oreater 
New  York  offers  a  periodic  general  phy- 
sical examination  which  they  believe  20 
to  25  percent  of  their  subscribers  avail 
themselves  of.  HIP  also  informs  me  of 
two  recent  programs  to  detect  unsus- 
pected glaucoma  and  breast  cancer,  the 
latter  an  intensive  program  to  determine 
the  value  of  periodic  screening.  Early 
resxUts  suggest  that  the  breast  cancer 
program  is  discovering  a  significant  num- 
ber of  breast  cancers  that  would  have 


TXMKUNKSS  OT  THK  FEOPOSAL 

Several  of  my  correspondents  felt  that 
my  proposal  Is  ill  timed.  They  pointed 
to  the  large  number  of  health  service 
programs  for  which  we  appropriated 
funds  at  the  last  session,  on  top  of  al- 
ready existing  health  legislation.  Some 
urged  that  we  wait  to  see  how  well  our 
local  hospitals,  health  agencies,  and  uni- 
verslty  medical  centers  are  able  to  cope 
with  new  community  care  programs  al- 
ready authorized  before  asking  them  to 
assume  still  another  health  service  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  my  view  this  Is  somewhat  like  say- 
ing that  because  we  are  busy  giving  polio 
and  flu  immunizations  we  cannot  add 
routine  PKU  testing  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting mental  retardation  in  children. 
It  Is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  Amer- 
lean  spirit  to  put  off  doing  something 
vital  to  national  welfare. 

For  generations  we  have  faithfully  and 
persistently  reached  one  frontier  of 
medicine  after  another.  Prevention  of 
conununlcable  diseases  has  long  since 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  objectives 
of  public  health.  But  the  prevention  of 
chronic  diseases  remains  a  hidden  fron- 
tier, one  we  have  not  yet  crossed  despite 
all  the  time,  effort,  and  money  we  are 
spending  in  research  and  in  experimen- 
tation to  find  ever  more  successful  treat- 
ments. 

My  bill  does  not  propose  immediately 
to  establish  hundreds  of  elaborate  health 
appraisal  centers  all  around  the  country. 
Within  5  years  we  would  have  five  re- 
gional centers  and  20  related  community 
centers  in  progressive  operational  stages. 
These  will  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
extending  similar  services  to  other  re- 
gions of  the  country  as  needed. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  an  emi- 
nently reasonable  way  to  begin  an  attack 
on  chronic  disease.  To  delay  now  will 
only  postpone  the  eventual  day  of  reck- 
oning, and  the  longer  we  delay  the  more 
we  will  burden  our  health  service  facu- 
lties with  the  provision  of  care  for  Illness 
and  impairment  which  might  liave  been 
avoided  or  minimized. 

I  might  add  that  the  length  of  time  It 
took  to  enact  medicare  is  a  good  argu- 
ment for  Immediate  consideration  of 
ways  to  offer  preventive  health  services 
The  hour  is  already  late. 

SDPPOST    nOM     TRX     ICKDICAI.     FSOfXSSIOK 

No  health  program — neither  my  pro- 
posal nor  any  other — is  going  to  succeed 
fully  without  acceptance  and  use  by  med- 
ical practitioners.  Time  and  time  again 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  feder- 
ally assisted  programs  which  succeed  are 
those  which  enlist  the  participation  of 
local  physicians  and  their  medical  socle- 
ties  during  planning  stages. 

I  recognize  the  same  need*  and  the 
same  opportunity  in  plaiming  for  the 
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health  protection  centers  provided  for  In 
my  bill.  I  think  we  can  demonstrate  to 
ttie  private  physician  the  time-saving 
virtues  of  preliminary  health  estimates 
as  an  aid  to  the  diagnostic  work  he  must 
do  personally.  Automated  siimmarles 
are  not  diagnoses.  Rather,  they  offer  a 
detailed  health  estimate  on  which  a  more 
complete,  more  accurate  diagnosis  may 
be  based. 

MANPOWXB  SHOSTJIOBS 

Almost  {Jl  of  the  medlci4  experts  who 
had  reservations  about  this  proposal 
brought  up  the  problem  of  recruiting 
and  training  personnel  and  the  possible 
drain  on  already  limited  health  care 
personnel. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  statistical 
shortage  of  doctors,  nur$es,  aids,  and 
medical  rehabilitation  specialists,  and 
the  estimated  additional  numbers  need- 
ed, for  example,  by  1975.  There  is  a  siz- 
able school  of  thought,  however,  which 
reaches  beyond  the  numerical  shortage 
and  asks  whether  we  are  using  our  avail- 
able supply  effectively.  In  the  field  of 
nursing  alone,  many  studies  have  shown 
the  waste  of  professional  nursing  time  In 
the  performance  of  clerical  services  or  in 
duties  which  do  not  demand  their  level 
of  professional  skill  and  judgment.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  also  common  knowledge  that 
many  doctors  are  continuing  to  perform 
services  which  a  nurse  or  technician 
could  safely  provide. 

So  we  need  to  look  at  hot'  we  are  using 
our  health  manpower  res(>urces  as  well 
as  at  how  to  recruit  and  train  more  of 
them. 

Chronic  illness  care  has  not  attracted 
practitioners  as  has  acute  medicine  and 
surgery.  But  I  believe  there  will  be  a 
strong  attraction  to  the  proposed  multi- 
phasic testing  projects — because  auto- 
mation is  new,  because  results  of  the 
tests  are  produced  rapidly,,  and  because 
dramatic  findings  of  heretofore  asymp- 
tomatic disease  often  turn  up  in  the  pa- 
tient's health  estimate  summary. 

My  proposal  also  has  a  built-in  safe- 
guard. The  health  protection  centers 
will  receive  grants  to  train  their  own 
professional  and  technical  personnel  to 
adapt  basic  medical  and  allied  knowledge 
to  the  demands  of  the  automated  pro- 
cedures. 

Now,  as  to  the  risk  of  draining  already 
short  supplies  of  medical  manpower  in 
order  to  offer  more  efflcleqjt  preventive 
services. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  entire  national 
philosophy  is  geared  to  the  prevention  of 
undesirable  circumstances  or  conditions. 
We  seek  to  prevent  war,  to  prevent  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, crime — even  to  prevent  national 
wid  local  environmental  ugliness. 

We  have  never  faltered  in  our  forward 
movement  toward  these  goals  for  fear 
of  being  unable  to  recruit  Skilled  profes- 
sional or  technical  personnel  to  do  the 
Job.  We  have  created  the  programs — 
and  people  have  come  forward  to  staff 
them. 

I  submit  that  the  compahitively  small 
numbers  of  medical  and  paramedical 
personnel  can  be  found  without  jeopard- 
>2ing  existing  health  services,  and  they 
*1U  be  people  with  sufllctent  vision  to 
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want  to  be  part  of  a  team  which  is  not 
undoing  damage  but  preventing  it. 

Extensive  Federal  support  is  being  pro- 
vided to  Increase  supplies  of  medical 
manpower  of  all  kinds  and  to  give  them 
training  in  the  management  of  chronic 
Illness  and  disability  prevention.  Surely, 
these  efforts  must  not  and  will  not  bypass 
the  most  fundamental  service  of  aU — 
early  appraisal  leading  to  early  detec- 
tion of  incipient  chronic  diseases. 

AGS  LIUITAnONS 

My  bill  provides  that  any  adult  aged  50 
or  over  may  be  admitted  to  the  multi- 
phasic testing  program  In  the  region  in 
which  he  resides. 

Many  correspondents  suggested  that 
younger  individuals  should  be  Included. 
They  pointed  to  the  advantages  of  early 
identification  of  abnormalities  In  men 
of  draft  age  or,  for  example,  of  applica- 
tion of  cancer  cytology  to  young  women. 

However,  it  would  be  unrealistic  at  this 
time  to  hope  to  reach  an  entire  popula- 
tion— as  some  have  suggested — from  in- 
fancy onward.  Actually,  pediatrics  prac- 
tice is  in  large  part  preventive  and  offers 
sound  periodic  health  maintenance  and 
care  services  to  children. 

I  have  no  desire  to  eliminate  the  young 
adults  to  whom  we  must  hand  the  future. 
But  in  order  to  keep  the  size  and  number 
of  the  health  protection  centers  within 
realistic  bounds  and  stiU  to  come  up 
with  useful  results,  I  thought  it  advisable 
to  start  with  the  critical  decade,  the 
fifties,  and  to  include  our  older  citizens 
as  well,  whose  limited  financial  means 
may  keep  them  out  of  any  program  of 
systematic  health  examination. 

I  see  this  as  immediate  and  essential 
to  back  up  medicare;  to  identify  the 
chronic  diseases  before  they  become  a 
major  care  problem,  heavily  overtaxing 
community  health  resources,  and  to 
bring  people  into  desirable  treatment 
programs  before  they  reach  the  age  of 
eligibility  for  social  security  health  in- 
surance benefits. 

RKLATIOMSHIP  WITH   NSW   HEABT,   CAMCIS,  AND 
STROKX   COMPLEXES 

Some  exp)erts  have  suggested  that  the 
health  protection  centers  should  be  part 
of  the  regional  heart,  stroke,  and  cancer 
complexes  established  by  truly  historic 
legislation  last  yeai. 

As  I  understand  that  program,  which 
is  Just  beginning,  its  principal  purpose 
is  to  provide  for  the  cooperation  of  medi- 
cal schools,  clinical  research  institutions, 
and  hospitals  so  the  latest  advances  in 
the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke  may  be  brought  to  the  patient 
through  locally  or  regionally  adminis- 
tered programs  of  research,  training,  and 
continuing  education. 

This  excellent  program  is  directed  at 
the  treatment  of  Illness  and  is  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  three  major  killers. 
My  proposal  is  aimed  at  early  detection 
and  ultimate  prevention,  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  health  rather  than  the 
treatment  of  Illness.  I  think  that  it  is 
wiser,  so  that  we  can  have  the  fullest 
discussion  and  study  of  the  goals  and 
methods  of  preventive  medicine,  that 
the  Adult  Health  Protection  Act  be  con- 
sidered separately  from  the  heart,  stroke, 
and  cancer  bill. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  two  programs  u 
they  develop  should  be  closely  coordi- 
nated. I  think  that  in  actual  practice  the 
health  protection  centers  and  the  heart, 
stroke,  cancer  complexes  would  be  In 
close  touch  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  new  techniques.  Certainly 
both  programs  share  the  same  basic 
goal — the  improvement  of  the  Nation's 
health.  Ultimately,  they  woiild  be 
joint  partners  in  working  toward  that 
goal. 

COKPtrm  BXLIABIUTr 

Several  people  have  challenged  the 
reliability  of  computerized  health  data, 
pointing  out  that  only  a  physician  is 
qualified  to  interpret  medical  findings, 
establishing  significant  relationships  by 
use  of  his  professional  judgment. 

Please  let  me  reemphaslze.  The  com- 
puterized health  estimate  is  not  a  diag- 
nosis. It  is  a  service  to  the  physicians 
who  will  make  the  diagnosis.  Further- 
more, the  health  protection  centers  will 
be  imder  medical  direction.  Where 
determinations  are  necessary  on  any  of 
the  data,  a  physician  wUl  make  them. 

I  do  not  think  it  necesssury  to  defend 
computer  accuracy  in  the  field  of  health 
any  more  than  in  industry  or  in  space 
science.  We  have  ample  evidence  from 
many  reports,  however,  that  the  com- 
puter readings — of  blood  chemistry,  for 
example — may  be  more  consistently  cor- 
rect than  majiual  readings  which  can- 
not be  completely  free  from  a  margin 
of  human  error. 

Dr.  Ralph  Thiers,  of  Duke  University, 
reported  last  September  that  chemistry 
tests  run  at  three  hospitals,  both  manu- 
ally and  by  automatic  analysis,  proved 
that  the  automated  method  can  detect 
imexpected  abnormalities  often  enough 
to  sigxiiflcantly  help  physicians  to  imder- 
stand  and  treat  their  patients.  Dr. 
Thiers  said  that  the  data  leave  little 
question  that  a  significant  number  of 
additional  clinical  chemistry  abnormali- 
ties are  being  discovered  by  automation 
which  manual  analysis  had  missed. 

This  is  one  one  example. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  is  already  developing 
and  testing  additional  electronic  screen- 
ing methods  for  detection  or  measure- 
ment of  disease — the  spirogram,  to  record 
lung  function  Important  in  bronchitis- 
emphysema;  the  phonocardlogram,  to 
record  heart  sound;  the  electroencepha- 
logram, to  record  electrical  Impulses 
given  off  by  the  brain. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  a  demonstra- 
tion In  New  York  of  an  electronics  sys- 
tem for  analyzing  electrocardiograms. 
Over  700  civil  leaders  participated,  in- 
cluding Governor  Rockefeller,  and  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Javtts. 

In  this  demonstration,  ECO's  were 
taken,  recorded  on  tape,  transmitted  by 
long  distance  telephone  to  a  tape  receiver 
and  computer  at  George  Washington 
University,  here  in  the  District.  The 
computer  took  20  seconds  to  compare 
the  incoming  ECO  with  thousands  of 
similar  cases  stored  in  its  memory.  In 
3  minutes  plus  4  seconds,  the  heart's 
ability  to  transmit  electrically,  discharge, 
recharge,  and  drive  itself  had  been  de- 
termined and  printed  electronically  in 
New  York.   The  computer  also  sent  back 
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the  myvngt  number  oX  hemxtbetXa  per 
minute  and  gave  a  ttrlef  analysis  of  the 


Thus,  we  find  not  only  efficiency  in  the 
Mae  of  computers  but  economy  as  well. 

So  much  for  the  major  objections 
which  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  read  a  most 
provocative  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  by  Prof.  Jean  Mayer, 
Harvard  professor  of  nutrition  and  lec- 
turer on  the  history  of  public  health.  He 
indicts  the  health  professions  as  nourish- 
ing "an  obsession  with  death  which  dis- 
regards the  greater  importance  of  the 
value  and  significance  of  life." 

Priorities  for  health  programs,  he  says, 
"ought  not  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
mortality  statistics  which  make  such 
conditions  as  blindness,  deafness,  tooth 
decay,  mental  illness,  and  arthritis  ap- 
pear insignificant,"  but  on  the  basis  of 
real  human  needs. 

He  points  out: 

We  are  not  yet  uaed  to  tbUiklng  of  aub- 
Je<;Ung  our  whole  popuiatlon  to  competent 
and  continuous  preventive  care. 

Yet  this  is  the  only  tsrpe  of  medical 
care  which  makes  sense.  More  than 
anything  else.  Dr.  Mayer  believes,  we 
need  discussion  leading  to  a  national  plan 
for  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  my  "pre- 
^ventlcare"  proposal  will  carry  us  one  step 
closer  to  this  goal. 

Our  object  was  well  expressed  during 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Health 
by  Dr.  Oeorge  James,  adviser  to  the 
President  and  former  New  York  City 
commissioner  of  health.  He  said  that 
the  ideal  system  would  put  comprehen- 
sive medical  service  within  the  reach  of 
everyone.  The  emphasis  would  be  on 
preventive  medicine  and  on  a  continuous 
effort  to  identify  and  treat  disease  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  pur- 
poae?  A  useful  and  satisfied  himian  be- 
ing as  well  as  a  healthy  body. 

Let  us  replace  obsession  with  death 
with  devotion  to  life.  Modem  science 
has  given  us  a  longer  lifespan;  now 
modem  preventive  medicine  can  give  us 
the  good  health  so  that  those  years  need 
not  be  years  of  suffering  and  decline  but 
years  of  health  and  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  articles  and  let- 
ters relating  to  this  proposal  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRO. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  arti- 
cles and  letters  will  be  printed  In  the 

RxCORO. 

The  bill  (8.  3983)  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title 
X  thereto  which  will  establish  a  program 
to  protect  adult  health  by  providing  as- 
sistance in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  regional  and  ccxnmunity  health 
protection  centers  for  the  detection  of 
disease,  by  providing  assistance  for  the 
training  of  personnel  to  operate  such 
centers,  and  by  providing  assistance  in 
the  conduct  of  certain  research  related 
to  such  centers  and  their  operation,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Mjetcalf)  .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  articles  and  letters  presented  by 
Mr.  Wn.T.HMfl  of  New  Jersey  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Stats  or  Oeokcu, 
DiTAancxNT  or  Public  Health, 

Atlanta,  Oa.,  January  10,  1966. 
Hon.  HAaamoif  A.  WnxiAMs,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathinffton,  D.O. 

Dka*  SKNAToa  Williams;  Toot  tlmllar  let- 
ters or  November  33,  1966.  to  the  director  of 
our  chronic  lllneaa  and  geriatric  service.  Dr. 
Albert  H.  Roblnaon,  and  to  me,  enclosing 
your  proposal  for  health  protection  centers 
have  been  studied.  We  are  stimulated  and 
encouraged.  This  letter  repreaents  our  com- 
bined thinking. 

I  have  been  working  for  over  a  quarter  at 
a  century  attempting  to  develop  an  effective 
health  maintenance  plan  for  all  Oeorgtana 
and  your  letter  has  g^ven  me  a  glimpse  of 
what  could  well  mean  a  major  breakthrough 
Into  an  optimum  sickness  prevention  pro- 
gram. 

Prevention  seeks  to  eliminate  a  cause; 
treatment  seeks  to  minimize  a  result.  This 
Is  the  keystone  of  health  protection,  for  it 
is  always  many  times  more  economical  to 
prevent  Illness  than  to  treat  and  rehabilitate 
the  Ul.  It  follows,  then  that  we  must  not 
let  "sick  call"  for  the  relatively  few  crowd 
out  health  maintenance  for  the  many. 

There  Is  no  possible  question  that  the 
aged  sick  need  the  medical  care  which  medi- 
care legislation  was  hopefully  designed  to 
provide  for  them,  but  It  must  not  be  thought 
of  as  a  wand  that  we  can  wave  on  the 
dtlaen's  66th  birthday,  magically  bringing 
him  health  and  well-being.  We  must — w« 
can  only — build  the  foundation  for  that  good 
health  during  bis  younger  most  productive 
years.  Any  other  course  will  Inevitably  lead 
to  an  oppressive  national  financial  burden, 
a  caseload  level  too  heavy  to  be  handled  by 
available,  or  conceivably  available,  medical 
resources,  and  finally,  by  Injustice  to  the 
over-69  citizen  himself. 

The  key  to  achieving  medicare's  goal  Is  to 
Insure  that  each  group  that  reaches  Its  06th 
birthday,  each  succeeding  year,  comes  from 
a  healthy  population.  I  am  convinced  that 
your  proposed  multiphasic  screening  health 
protection  centers  could  play  a  major  role 
In  reaching  this  objective,  provided  that  their 
facilities  were  available  to  what  Is,  In  Geor- 
gia's experience,  the  primary  population 
group,  the  labor  force. 

Georgia  has  a  total  population  of  slightly 
more  than  4  million  people,  living  In  1.1 
million  households.  These  homes  are  sup- 
ported by  the  salaries  and  wages  of  Georgia's 
1.5  million  labor  force.  The  1.6  million  wage 
earners,  generally  heads  of  these  households, 
exert  more  Influence  upon  the  remaining  3.6 
million  Georgians  than  any  other  force. 
They,  therefore,  should  be  the  Initial  primary 
beneficiaries  of  any  health  maintenance  pro- 
gram. The  labor  force  not  only  produces 
the  wealth  we  need,  but  also  most  effectively 
represents  the  population  we  serve. 

Bmphasls  on  the  prevention  of  Ulneas 
among  the  wage-earning  group  has  a  two- 
fold objective:  (1)  The  producUve  member 
of  each  family  la  kept  In  health  so  that 
income  needed  for  supi)ort  Is  provided  Inter- 
nally and  the  need  for  outside  financial 
assistance  Is  minimized;  and  (3)  the  wage 
earner,  as  the  most  Infiuentlal  member  of 
the  family,  becomes  a  natural  and  effective 
medium  for  teaching  other  members  of  his 
famUy  the  "take-home  health"  he  has  learned 
on  the  Job. 

Within  the  Georgia  Department  of  Public 
Health  we  have  developed  and  are  operating 
an  employee's  health  service  which  Is  pro- 
viding thU  type  of  health  protection.  AU  of 
our  30,000  State  merit  system  employees  are 
eligible  for  periodic  screening  for  early  detec- 


tion of  lllneMes.  Unfortunately,  geographic 
distances  prevent  the  service  from  belnr 
readily  available  to  many  of  them,  undei^ 
lining,  on  our  own  doorstep,  the  need  for 
such  a  comprehensive  program  as  your  pro- 
poaed  centers  would  Implement. 

Our  experience  to  date  has  confirmed  the 
value  of  our  G«>rgla  State  Employee's  Health 
Service.  It  U  well  evidenced  by  the  con- 
tinued valuable  service  of  a  growing  number 
of  employees,  Including  a  number  of  key 
administrators,  who  probably  would  have 
been  lost  as  State  servants  and  family  pro- 
viders except  for  early  detecUon  of  serious 
Ulneaees.  Early  case  finding  usxiaUy  enables 
the  employee  to  keep  his  Job  and  pay  for  his 
needed  treatment  out  of  earned  Income 
This  U  infinitely  more  desirable  than  the 
alternative  of  waiting  until  advanced  disease 
forces  him  to  give  up  his  Job  and  become  a 
nonproductive  burden  on  his  family  and  on 
our  economy. 

Senator  Wiluams,  I  have  long  been  con- 
vlnced  that  each  Individual  has  an  Inescap- 
able responsibility  for  his  own  health  that 
he  cannot  delegate  to  any  other  person  or 
agency.  However,  it  Is  equally  true  that  each 
Individual  has  limitations  on  his  own  re- 
sources for  maintaining  health,  regardless  of 
his  status  In  life.  Whenever  the  demands 
exceed  his  personal  resources  he  must  turn 
to  community  resources  for  the  additional 
assistance  he  needs.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Individual  resources  are  not  limited  to 
money  alone,  but  Include  education,  knowl- 
edge, skills,  technique,  equipment,  and  even 
the  deelre  to  maintain  good  health. 

Your  proposed  health  protection  centen 
could  be  of  inestimable  value  as  a  com- 
munity resource  to  help  Americans  to  live 
up  to  the  Inescapable  responsibility  each  has 
for  maintaining  his  own  health. 

Medicare  will  demand  the  Investment  of 
large  sums  of  taxpayer's  money,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
national  medical  resources.  It  is  good  busi- 
ness practice — and  good.  soUd  humanity— to 
enable  persons  approaching  the  eligibility 
age  for  medicare  to  take  reasonable  care  of 
their  own  health  prior  to  becoming  eligible. 
Periodic  multiphasic  screening  for  early  de- 
tection and  referral  to  early  treatment  for 
potentially  disabling  disease  Is  the  best  way 
I  know  to  assure  the  maximum  return  from 
the  medicare  program. 

A  recommended  screening  schedule  could 
be:  (1)  An  Initial  screening  at  the  age  of 
40,  and  unlees  the  findings  Indicate  more 
frequent  Intervals,  rescreenlng  once  every 
8  years  until  60;  (2)  a  screening  every  3 
years  while  In  the  fifties;  and  (3)  a  screen- 
ing once  a  year  beginning  at  age  60.  This 
schedule,  subject  to  modification  with  ex- 
perience, would  initiate  screenings  at  the  age 
when  the  majority  of  chronic  Illnesses  begin 
to  manifest  themselves,  accelerating  the  fre- 
quency of  screenings  with  advancing  age 
until,  during  the  years  of  greatest  risk  from 
chronic  Illness,  at  least  annual  screening 
would  be  required.  Emphasis  should  Ini- 
tially be  placed  on  screening  wage  earners 
within  each  family,  then  expanded  to  other 
family  members  as  facilities  and  skUIs  are 
developed. 

Our  experience  with  the  multiphasic 
screening  of  1.4  million  Georgia  citizens  dur- 
ing the  decade  1046-M  proved  to  us  that 
screening  by  Itself  is  not  our  objective: 
Any  screening  program  must  have  a  well- 
organized  referral  and  follow-up  system  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  program  If  its  objec- 
tive of  health  care  for  all  those  found  to 
need  medical  attention  is  to  be  attained. 
Our  health  referral  program  for  medical 
rejectees  from  the  Armed  Forces  provides 
us  with  conclusive  evidence  that  this  U  still 
the  case.  Discovery  of  an  Illness  or  defect 
does  not  of  Itself  assure  that  the  patient  will 
automatically  seek  the  required  medical  care. 
m  most  Instances  professional  guidance 
such  as  is  provided  by  our  health  referral 
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consultants,   is   necessary   to   luotfftte   the 
patient  to  seek  adequate  care. 

Equally  essential  for  effective  case  finding 
It  epidemiological  followup  of  contacts  and 
luspects,  as  demonstrated  by  the  work  of 
our  communicable  disease  Investigators  In 
venereal  disease  detection  aed  referral  to 
treatment  and,  more  recentlyt  the  startling 
effectiveness  of  a  similar  technique  in  tuber- 
culosis. Similar  Investigations  of  blood 
relatives  of  cases  with  hereditary  metabolic 
disorders  such  as  diabetes  iaelUtus  show 
promise  of  comparably  effective  results. 

Senator  Williams,  my  answer  has  been  ex- 
tensive because  I  believe  In  what  you  are 
trying  to  do.  In  fact.  I  slnceWly  hope  that 
the  State  of  Georgia  may  be  selected  to 
pioneer  a  State-wide,  automated  multipha- 
se screening  program  with  provision  for  re- 
ferral to  treatment  and  follow-up  such  as  I 
have  described.  I  believe  tl^it  the  know- 
how  we  have  acqutred  Is  unique. 

We  have  within  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Public  Health  the  leadership  needed  to  de- 
velop the  program.  I  know  that  most  of  us 
realize  tliat  much  Illness  can  be  prevented, 
tnd  that  prevention  Is  more  fsconomlcal  of 
money  and  human  suffering  fban  Is  treat- 
ment. We  must  use  prevention  of  disease 
snd  Illness  as  the  control  mechanism  to  keep 
medicare  manageable.  By  using  mulUpha- 
lie  screening  on  a  scheduled  basis  according 
to  age,  we  can  keep  It  manageable.  And  we 
can  concurrently  achieve  another  major  ob- 
jective—maintaining the  health  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  our  labor  sorce. 

Please  accept  my  personal  thank  you  for 
devoting  your  attention  and  energies  In  this 
field  of  preventive  medical  services  that  so 
badly  needs  your  assistance.  Do  not  heeitate 
to  call  upon  me  If  I  can  help  yqu  In  any  way. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ljsstkk  M.  Ppnut,  M.D.. 
Director,  Branch  of  Preventable  Diseaaea. 

MlCRIOAN  DEPABTMEHT  or  jlkALTH, 

tanging,  Mich.,  December  9, 1965. 
Hon.  Habrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,, 
U.S.  Senate.  I 

Washin^rton,  D.C.  I 

DSA«  SxMATOK  WiLUAMs:  1  wbB  Very  happy 
to  hear  about  your  proposal  ;ror  providing 
•creenlng  and  preventive  medi<al  services  to 
the  adult  population.  We  have,  as  you  im- 
plied In  your  speech  in  the  OOnoressional 
Rkord,  accomplished  a  great  deal  In  terms 
of  legislation  for  caring  for  the  sick  and 
disabled.  Under  the  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  we  have  medicare  and 
other  maternal  and  child  hetath  services. 
The  sick  are  given  the  benefit*  of  modem 
curative  medicine  In  the  two  extremes  of 
Ufe— early  life  from  conception  until  the  age 
of  21  and  later  for  the  older  parson  66  years 
at  sge  and  over.  Very  little  is  being  done  for 
we  group  In  the  great  productive  years  from 
21  to  64  to  conserve  the  health  of  those  who 
must  work  and  pay  the  taxea  to  care  for  the 
**o  groups  aforementioned.  Any  program 
tl>»t  can  assist  in  the  conservatlonf  of  this 
group  should  pay  rich  dividends  both  to  the 
Individual  concerned  and  to  society  as  a 
•Iwle.  The  provisions  of  medicare  and  the 
new  legislation  for  regional  health  programs 
lor  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  related 
""•eases  will  not  solve  our  protolem  of  pre- 
senting disease  and  disability.  Multiple  or 
multiphasic  screening  actlvltie*  are  now  an 
important  component  for  the  early  detec- 
tion of  incipient  chronic  disease  and  dls- 
ttlllty.  They  separate  those  persons  who 
presumably  have  abnormalities  from  those 
•no  presumably  do  not.  Such  aotivlties  save 
we  time  of  the  physician  who  oan  spend  his 
"ffle  In  a  more  productive  manner  for  those 
Who  need  his  diagnostic  and  treatment  skills 
»na  acumen  rather  than  use  9  dlspropor- 
«onate  part  of  hU  time  for  exwnlnatlon  of 
Wealthy  Individuals.  When  such  tests  can  be 
•*«  by  technicians  and  automated,  they 
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can  b«  done  expeditiously  and  at  very  modest 
cost. 

In  Ulchlgan  we  have  been  doing  multiple 
screening   examinations  since    1964.    These 
have  been  done  mostly  in  apparently  healthy 
young  adults  employed  In  small  Industriee. 
The  results  have  been  very  satisfying  and 
have  revealed  that  many  people  who  believe 
they  are  perfectly  well  have  conditions  which 
predispose  to  chronic  diseases  or  have  begin- 
ning chronic  diseases  which  have  not  as  yet 
become  symptomatic.    IdeiUly,  screening  ex- 
aminations should  be  done  on  all  people  80 
years  of  age  and  over  but  as  a  beginning  I 
think  they  should  start  not  later  than  46 
to  60  years  of  age.    tintU  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  a  whole  has  also  seen  the  value 
of  such  screening  examinations,  the  Idea  of 
a    complete    annual    physical    Inventory    for 
every  person  Is  not  susceptible  to  practical 
attainment  for  obvious  reasons.     Physicians 
have  been  trained  to  diagnose  and  treat  overt 
disease  and  disability.    They  have  had  little 
training    in   prevenUve    medicine    and    not 
oriented    to   conservation    of    health.      Our 
population  as  a  rule  Is  not  motivated  to  go 
to  a  physician  unless  they  are  either  sick  or 
have  pain.    For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  If  all  persons  went  for  an  annual 
physical    examination    there   would   not   be 
enough  physicians  available  to  treat  the  sick. 
It   makes  the  provision   of   annual   physical 
examinations     for    the    population    purely 
Idealistic.    It  is  necessary  to  find  some  prac- 
tical substitution  for  such  complete  yearly 
examinations.     A  battery  of  health  tests  Is 
not  as  satisfactory,  of  course,  as  a  complete 
history    and    physical    examination    by    a 
knowledgeable   personal    physician.     Never- 
theless, it  can  be  the  means  of  detecting 
asymptomatic    disease    and    in    promoting 
health  to  a  large  group  of  our  population. 
In  my  opinion  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
prevent  sickness  rather  than  spending  all  of 
our  time  in  patching  up  those  who  are  al- 
ready sick  or  disabled.     The  greatest  thing 
that  could  be  done  for  the  older  population 
Is  to  find,  treat,  and  counsel  those  In  the 
great  middle  years  when  they  are  incubating 
the  diseases  which  will  later  cause  them  to 
require  prolonged  care  and  hospitalization. 

I  am  enclosing  some  statistics  from  some 
of  the  multiple  screening  programs  that  have 
been  done  here  in  Michigan. 

Incidentally,  if  you  plan  to  have  hearings 
on  this  legislation  when  It  is  introduced, 
the  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Chronic  Disease  Program  Directors,  of  which 
I  am  the  cxirrent  president,  would  appreciate 
an  Invitation  to  testify. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Cowak,  MJ).. 
Director,  Division  of  AduU  Beatth. 

TuLAw*  TJinvEasiTT, 
School  or  MzDicnnc, 
New  Orleans,  La..  December  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Haksison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dsar  Senator:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  November  23  and  the 
attached  copy  of  yottr  Senate  speech  outUn- 
Ing  the  need  for  a  health  maintenance  pro- 
gram. I  will  appreciate  it  If  you  will  send 
me  Information  on  the  proposed  legislation 
as  it  develops. 

I  fully  agree  with  your  views  and  can  only 
reinforce  your  suggestion  that  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  89-97  makes  a  program  of 
early  case  finding  both  necessary  and  a  sen- 
sible economy.  Meanwhile,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  copy  of  V&rmland  study  carried  out 
in  Sweden.  This  was  a  preliminary  study 
and  It  seems  that  In  2  years'  time  this  Is  In- 
tended to  cover  all  of  the  Swedish  popula- 
tion. The  meeting  In  Vftrmland  in  Septem- 
ber was  attended  by  Dr.  James  W.  Sweeney. 
•Jlrector,  Tulane  biomedical  computing  sys- 
tem, because  the  Swedish  study  Is  tied  In 
with  the  Tulane  computer.    B^any  of  the 


automated  techniques  of  recording  hare 
been  worked  out  by  Dr.  Sweeney.  Tou  will 
therefore  understand  our  Interest.  We  ara 
presently  negotiating  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  the  establishment  of  a  multiple 
screening  program  for  elderly  persons  in  Now 
Orleans. 

May  I  add  my  congratulations  for  yonr 
leadership  in  developing  this  excellent  jiro- 
gram. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  C.  8.  PATxaaoK.  MD.,  FJtCJP., 

iUaociafe  Dean  ana  Director. 

Thx  UNirxRsiTT  or  Alabama 

Medical  Centkk, 
Birmingham.  Ala..  December  13. 1965. 
Senator  Hauibok  A.  Williams,  Jr 
V.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Tou  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  your  interest  In  the  need 
for  a  health  maintenance  program  for  Amer- 
icans. Automated  centers  such  as  described 
by  Dr.  CoUen  at  Permanente  may  well  pro- 
vide a  partial  answer  to  Improving  health. 
I  would  personally  be  very  pleased  If  I  livad 
close  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  com- 
prehensive screening  process  deKrlbed  by 
Dr.  Collen.  '' 

If  one  considers  the  economical  value  of 
keeping  our  most  producUve  people  on  the 
Job.  this  factor  alone  could  JustUy  consid- 
eration of  such  massive  screening  starting 
even  earlier  than  60  years  of  age.  If  a  pre- 
ventable disability  Is  detected  at  age  40  when 
there  are  ettU  26  years  of  productive  work 
years  to  be  expected,  this  may  prove  to  have 
more  Impact  on  our  economy  than  the  de- 
tection of  the  person  who  has  only  16  years 
of  expected  producUvlty,  or  who  has  retired 
from  active  work  in  the  labor  market. 

I  would  like  to  have  any  tnformaUon  you 
have  in  regard  to  the  proposed  blU  to  pro- 
vide disease  detection  centers.  I  hope  the 
bin  will  include  specific  provisions  for  the 
educational  programs  which  are  necessary  foe 
such  disease  detection  centers  to  be  tnUy 
preventive  In  nature.  The  educational  com- 
ponents should  consider  both  thoee  neces- 
sary for  education  of  professional  people  and 
for  education  of  the  lay  public. 

I  shall  appreciate  any  Infonnatlon  you  can 
send  me  about  the  developments  In  regard 
to  your  proposed  bUl.    Please  accept  my  best 
wishes  for  your  success. 
Sincerely, 

Hdxn  L.  TmNiH,  Ph.  D., 
Atsistant  Profeaaor  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine and  Public  Health. 

Peujeration    or    Jewish    Philak- 
THRornca  or  New  Tork, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  December  8. 1965. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

I>aAR  Skkator  Williams:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
your  proposal  to  estabUsh  an  adult  health 
education  program  under  the  terms  set  forth 
m  the  summary  which  accompanied  your 
letter  of  November  23,  1965. 

When  we  examine  the  natural  causes  of 
disease  we  find  that  one  of  the  stages  U  the 
period  during  which  the  disease  Is  develop- 
ing but  goes  unrecognized.  It  Is  not  accom- 
panied by  recognized  symptoms,  nor  does  the 
Involved  person  feel  the  need  for  medical 
care. 

The  above  stage  may  very  well  antedate 
age  60,  and  I  am  In  agreement  with  you  that 
the  need  for  a  sound  health  maintenance 
program  could  bring  substantial  benefits  to 
Individuals  at  age  60. 

I  regret  that  my  present  professional  serv- 
ices do  not  afford  me  the  chance  to  have  case 
studies  and  statistical  data  applicable  to 
your  project.  I  can,  however,  advise  you  that 
boepltals  are  beginning  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  doing  a  complete  battery  of  testa 
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on  puUents  admitted  to  tbelr  Inpatient  ac- 
oommodatlODa.  The  belief  la  growing  that 
ttoe  cost  of  doing  tbU,  in«tead  of  the  Indlvld- 
uhU;  selected  teeu  related  to  a  patlent'a 
clinical  needa.  U  no  higher  and  the  higher 
productivity  of  meaningful  resulte  enables 
the  physician  to  render  a  better  qualitative 
aerrlce  to  hla  patient. 

One  of  the  hoepitala  which  hu  Instituted 
thla  practice.  Involving  automated  equip- 
ment, U  the  Mount  Sinai  Hoapltal,  100th 
Street  and  6th  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  Tour 
office  may  wish  to  get  information  about  this 
program  directly  from  Iifartin  R.  Steinberg, 
MJ3.,  director. 

I  am  also  taking  the  liberty  to  suggest  that 
your  office  contact  George  James.  MX)., 
former  commissioner  of  health  and  presently 
dean  of  the  Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine 
and  executive  vice  president  of  medical  af- 
fairs. He  has  sp>oken  and  written  extensively 
on  health  maintenance  and  has,  during  his 
tenure  as  commissioner  of  health,  helped  or- 
ganise plans  for  a  municipal  hospital  to  In- 
clude In-patlent  services,  ambulatory  serv- 
Icee,  health  center  programs,  welfare  center 
activities  and  community  mental  health  pro- 
grams. His  health  center  concept  deals  with 
the  problems  of  all  age  groups  In  much  the 
manner  you  propose  for  the  older  groups. 

I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  what  you  want 
to  acoompllsh  through  your  proposed  pro- 
gram. I  am.  however,  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  health  protection  centers  should  not 
be  free  standing  facilities  but  Integrated  with 
medical  schools,  community  hospitals,  etc. 
They  would,  in  this  way.  be  kept  In  the  main- 
stream of  hospital  and  medical  activities. 

The  proposed  health  protection  units  might 
then  be  the  satellite  resources  to  promote 
their  availability  to  many  for  whom  acces- 
sibility to  the  larger  centers  would  be  dif- 
ficult. 

I  hope  you  will  find  these  comments  and 
suggestions  helpful. 

Sincerely  yours,  ' 

M.  Hnmtmna,  MJJ., 
Medical  Care  Consultant. 

Thk  Brookdai^  Rospttal  Czntzi, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y..  December  21,  1995. 
Senator  Rasrison  A.  WnjjAics,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DXAK  SiNAToa  WiLLiAus:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  December  10,  the  following  Informa- 
tion Is  offered. 

The  Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  at  all 
levels — board  of  trustees,  medical  board,  and 
staff — has  recognized  the  need  for  dramatic 
changes  in  the  traditional  role  of  the  general 
hospital  as  a  provider  of  health  care.  We 
have  therefore  gone  on  record  as  committed 
to  Involvement  In  programing  for  the 
health  needa  of  the  community.  To  further 
these  alms,  a  department  of  community 
health  has  been  created.  This  unit  has  full 
departmental  status  at  the  same  level  as  the 
traditional  departments,  e.g,:  medicine,  sur- 
gery, etc. 

With  the  financial  support  of  the  Geron- 
tology Branch.  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
we  have  formulated  firm  plans  for  a  hospital- 
based  complex  which  provides  sufficient  por- 
tals of  vairj  for  the  Individual  in  the  com- 
munity to  meet  his  changing  health  needs. 
The  key  charact«'Utlcs  of  the  program  are: 
avaUablllty.  accessibility,  continuity,  inte- 
gration, and  acceptability.  The  health  serv- 
ices are  to  be  available  when  the  need  arises; 
situated  so  that  the  person  can  get  to  them; 
providing  a  continuum  of  care,  avoiding  the 
episodic  health  care  at  crises;  consider  the 
Individual  In  his  medical,  psychosocial  and 
economic  milieu;  and  are  utilised  by  the 
people  of  the  community. 

The  components  of  the  hospital  complex 
are:  general  hospital;  ambulatory  care  serv- 
ices. Including  outpatient  department  and 
home  care;  geriatric  health  station;  extended 
care  faculty;  and  day  hospital.    The  latter 
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two  units  will  be  housed  in  a  community 
health  center  to  be  c<xnpleted  In  1968. 

We  have  concluded  negotiation  of  a  con- 
tract with  the  New  York  City  E>epartment 
of  Welfare  to  provide  comprehensive  medical 
care  to  all  OAA  patlenU  In  the  hospital's 
core  area,  approximately  3.000  in  number. 
Thla  activity  will  be  housed  In  a  geriatric 
rmbulatory  care  center  building  scheduled 
for  completion  in  the  summer  of  1668.  This 
building  will  be  eminently  suitable  for  ac- 
commodaUng  th«  geriatric  health  staUon. 

This  geriatric  health  station,  orlginaUy 
conceived  as  a  traditional  health  asBeasment 
facility,  has  been  reevaluated  In  the  hght  of 
the  Permanente  project  and  the  advances  In 
technology  In  this  field.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  been  exploring  the  possibility 
of  esUbllahlng  a  highly  automated  and  com- 
puterized system.  We  have  estabUshed  the 
feaalbUlty  of  automated  ECO.  spirometry, 
EEO,  and  blood  chemistry,  being  fed  Into  a 
computer  such  as  the  IBM  1130  or  3200 
system,  to  produce  a  referral  scale.  If  coding 
of  a  self-admlnistered  health  questionnaire 
Is  added  to  the  above  (as  In  the  Permanente 
project) .  an  efficient  economic  health  evalua- 
tion process  is  achieved. 

Of  primary  Importance  la  the  conservation 
of  time  required  from  the  health  profes- 
sionals. Thla  permits  maximal  uUlizaUon 
of  professional  skills  at  the  appropriate  levels 
and  expands  the  number  of  Individuals  who 
can  be  evaluated  many  fold. 

This  geriatric  health  station  or  health 
maintenance  unit  would  be  another  portal 
of  entry  Into  the  hospital -based  complex  for 
those  Individuals  with  no  private  physician. 
The  population  of  this  hospital's  core  area 
is  approximately  600,000  with  60.000  to  60.000 
Individuals  66  years  of  age  or  older.  In  many 
paru  of  this  area  there  is  an  estimated  90 
to  B6  percent  Incidence  of  medical  indi- 
gency. A  large  proportion  of  the  popuUtion 
Is  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan. 

There  are,  as  expected,  unmet  health 
needs,  lack  of  health  maintenance  Informa- 
tion, and  poor  or  absent  motivation.  We  are 
therefore  anxloiu  to  provide  a  health  main- 
tenance program  for  the  aged,  not  only  as  a 
preventive  health  measure,  but  as  the  first 
step  in  an  educational  process  which  will 
draw  the  individual  into  the  mainstream  of 
health  care.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no 
funds  for  this  part  of  the  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  computer  com- 
plex as  described  above  could  service  satellite 
health  stations  where  the  various  procedives 
could  be  performed  and  the  InforiaaOon  re- 
layed to  It  for  processing. 

The  provisions  of  your  proposal  will  create 
services  which  the  new  Federal  legislation 
fails  to  consider  and  which  are  essential  for 
proper  health  care  programing.  The  Brook- 
dale  Hospital  Center  and  other  community 
hospitals  throughout  the  country  who  have 
accepted  the  challenge  of  change  in  their 
role  as  health  care  providers,  wiU  receive  the 
support  they  so  lu^ntly  need  to  meet  thla 
challenge. 

Cordially, 

Lko  GmiAir,  UH., 
Chief,  Gerontology  Section. 

Health  Insttrancx  Plan  or  Oxxat- 
XX  New  Yoxk, 
New  York.  N.T..  December  22, 1965. 
Hon.  Harxibon  a.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  In 
response  to  your  recent  letter  concerning 
your  proposal  for  a  health  maintenance  pro- 
gram for  Americans. 

One  of  the  benefits  covered  by  the  pre- 
mium in  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Greater  New  York  Is  a  periodic  general  phys- 
ical examination.  We  do  not  have  precise 
figures  on  the  proportion  of  our  subscribers 
who  avail  themselves  of  this  benefit,  but  the 
Impression  Is  that  about  30  to  35  percent 


have  suob  an  examination  each  year,  a  re- 
search project  conducted  several  years  aso 
in  one  of  the  HIP  medical  groups  indicated 
that  with  special  efforts  this  proporuon 
could  be  increased  appreciably. 

More  recently  the  research  efforts  related 
to  the  detection  of  unsuspected  disease  has 
been  directed  at  specific  conditions.  One  of 
the  programs  Is  attempting  to  Integrate 
glaucoma  screemng  into  group  medical 
practice  with  the  aid  of  nonmedical  per- 
sonnel  trained  to  perform  glaucoma  The 
other  Is  an  mtenslve  program  to  determine 
the  value  of  periodic  screening  examinations 
of  the  breast  for  the  lowering  of  mortallt? 
from  breast  cancer.  Each  breast  examlna- 
tlon  Includes  palpaUon  by  a  highly  qualified 
clinician  and  mammography  (soft  tissue 
X-ray).  Early  results  suggest  that  the 
screening  program  leads  to  the  detection  of 
a  significant  number  of  breast  cancers  that 
would  have  otherwise  remained  undiagnosed 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  are 
still  localized  when  found.  Additional  ob- 
servations are  being  made  to  see  whether 
these  results  are  stable  and  whether  mor- 
tality U  improved  because  of  the  earUer 
detection  of  breast  cancer. 

With  regard  to  your  proposal,  It  repre- 
sents a  means  for  overcoming  many  of  the 
present  deterrents  to  Increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  the  adult  population  that  periodi- 
cally receives  a  comprehensive  physical  ex- 
amination. These  deterrents  Include  high 
costs,  inconvenience  to  the  paUenta  and  a 
serious  drain  on  physician  time  which  U 
already  in  short  supply.  However,  there  are 
several  questions  associated  with  the  estab- 
lUhment  of  regional  health  examlnaUon 
centers  which  deserve  attention.  For  exam- 
ple, win  It  be  possible  to  spread  the  networt 
sufficiently  to  make  the  centers  readUy  ac- 
cessible to  the  population  In  rural  and  urban 
areas,  in  the  North,  South,  and  West?  Also, 
how  will  the  program  relate  to  the  physician 
responsible  for  the  followup  care  of  the  pa- 
tient so  as  to  avoid  fragmentation  and  dis- 
continuity of  medical  services?  And,  what 
Is  the  most  desirable  age  for  initiating  pe- 
riodic health  examinations? 

I  hope  that  the  preceding  proves  useful 
to  you  in  considering  the  scope  of  your 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  Shapiro, 
Director,    Division    of    Research    and 

Statistics. 

Statx  or  BIartlano, 
Department  or  Health, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  November  30, 1965. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Needless  to  say 
I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 23,  1966,  expressing  Interest  In  wider 
application  of  known  techniques  for  compre- 
hensive screening  for  early  evidence  of  cer- 
tain chronic  diseases.  It  so  happens  that 
thla  Is  one  of  my  chief  personal  Interests, 
and  I  am  trying  to  step  up  action  as  rapidly 
as  possible  among  our  24  local  health  de- 
partments in  Maryland  in  establishing  this 
capability.  Indeed  one  of  our  best  local 
health  departments  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
near  Delaware  (Wicomico  County-Salisbury) 
has  Just  submitted  such  a  special  project 
proposal. 

Last  year  one  of  the  major  innovations  in 
public  health  services  in  Maryland  was  a 
program  for  statewide  mass  cytologic  screen- 
ing for  cervical  cancer  in  women.  The  en- 
closed June  1964  departmental  bulleUn  de- 
8crll>es  this  program  in  some  detail.  Both 
the  Governor  and  the  legislature  decided  to 
back  us  on  this  effort,  the  ambitious  goal  of 
which  is  nothing  less  than  writing  an  epitaph 
for  cervical  cancer.  Other  reprints  are  In- 
cluded to  give  you  further  details  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  approach  as  described 
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by  one  of  the  test's  developers.  Dr.  Hugh  J. 
Davis,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 

If y  reason  for  calling  this  particular  screen- 
ing program  to  your  attention  Is  that  the 
specific  target  population  Is  women  80  to  46 
years  of  age.  This  well  Illustrates  the  im- 
portant principle  that  different  chronic  dis- 
eases and  disabilities  have  different  target 
populations  with  respect  to  the  age,  sex,  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  population.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  I  believe,  tor  such  legis- 
lation to  prescribe  specific  age  limit.  For 
example,  the  lower  limit  of  age  60  which  is 
cited  in  your  letter  would  rule  out  the  most 
important  screening  program  we  are  now 
conducting,  namely  the  cytologic  screening 
lor  cervical  cancer  in  women  which  is  de- 
icrlbed  above. 

A  number  of  chronic  dtaeasM  and  disabili- 
ties start  very  early  In  life  so  that  effective 
preventive  medical  measures  must  be  adapted 
tccordlngly.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is 
amblyopia  exanopsia  (blindness  in  one  eye) 
which  occurs  when  poor  visual  acuity  in  one 
eje  or  muscle  imbalance  in  pie  preschool 
age  child  goes  undetected.  This  la  a  condi- 
tion In  which  vision  fusion  nerver  takes  place 
during  the  crucial  developmental  years.  The 
Image  from  one  eye  is  blurred  by  some  dis- 
order such  as  poor  visual  acuity,  astigmatism 
or  muscle  imbalance  so  that  when  the  child 
tries  to  fuse  this  image  with  that  of  his  good 
eye.  he  does  not  see  well.  He  automatically 
and  unconsciously  suppresses  the  blurry 
Image  of  his  weak  eye.  and  in  to  doing  stops 
It  from  developing.  The  eventual  result  is 
blindness  in  one  eye  unless  this  condition  is 
picked  up  by  simple  screening  tests  before  6 
or  7  years  of  age.  Bimdness  in  this  case  Is 
therefore  preventable. 

If  the  problem  Is  not  found,  the  child  Is  in 
trouble.  He  -Will  never  have  normal  depth 
perception,  for  this  requires  Cwo  eyes.  He 
may  have  difficulty  in  school.  He  will  cer- 
tainly be  limited  in  the  kinds  of  Jobs  he 
can  do  as  an  adult.  He  will  be  a  much  less 
lafe  driver,  and  more  expoead  to  all  sorts 
of  accidents.  And  should  his  good  eye  be 
damaged  by  disease,  or  by  one  of  the  300,000 
eye  accidents  In  this  country  each  year,  he 
may  be  left  virtually  blind. 

Here  then  Is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
screening  test  to  prevent  a  chronic  per- 
manent visual  disorder  wtilch  must  be 
carried  out  at  3,  4,  or  6  years  of  age. 

As  you  well  know  the  country  was  startled 
to  learn  from  the  medical  exeminations  by 
Army  Air  Oorps  doctors  In  World  War  II, 
that  1  out  of  25  men  were  blind  in  one  eye 
»nd  usually  didn't  know  it.  At  this  rate 
each  year  100,000  American  children  are  pass- 
ing the  point  at  which  they  can  be  rescued — 
&U  for  want  of  a  simple,  Inekpenslve  and 
brief  vision  screening  test. 

These  two  examples  of  screening  tests  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  examples  which  I  could 
give  you  to  detect  chronic  and  disabling 
dlsesfies  at  a  stage  where  their  disabling  effect 
can  be  prevented  or  greatly  ameliorated. 
Diabetes  can  now  be  economically  and  readily 
detected  by  a  screening  bloOd  sugar  test. 
Glaucoma,  a  major  cause  of  blindness,  can 
be  readily  detected  through  tonometry,  but 
few  adults  have  ever  received  this  simple 
t*«t.  Mammography  Is  being  utilized  more 
and  more  to  detect  early  breast  cancer. 

Gadgetry  is  only  a  very  smqU  part  of  this 
process.  What  is  needed  are  programs  of 
organized  community  action  by  professionals 
and  trained  technicians — In  other  words  pub- 
lic health  programs.  Screenlhg  techniques 
•bould  be  Incorporated  Into  medical  practice. 
•0  that  screening  examinations  are  followed 
by  a  thorough  history  and  physical  examina- 
tion by  a  physician,  thus  broadening  his  ca- 
pacity to  detect  early  disease. 

Now  that  large  expenditures  are  about 
w  be  made  for  chronic  illijess  and  dis- 
»bllities  In  older  citizens  (Jor  conditions 
Which  often  could  have  been  prevented  or 
■altlgated),  your  letter  which  isjtrlkes  a  note 


for  an  early  detection  Is  most  timely.  De- 
tection of  new  cases  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
hypertension  and  arteriosclerosis  is  an  essen- 
tial complementary  com.ponent  to  the  re- 
gional medical  complex  bill  Just  paased  by  the 
Congress.  Screening  examinations  have  par- 
ticular appllcaUon  to  medically  indigent  pop- 
ulations In  case  finding. 

In  Maryland.  I  look  forward  to  the  de- 
velopment of  broad  emd  comprehensive 
screening  facilities — ^health  protection  centers 
to  use  your  phrase — as  a  well  established  year 
round  service  in  all  of  our  24  local  health 
departments.  This  Department  will  fully 
support  your  efforts  to  achieve  this. 

I  would  especially  like  to  congratulate  and 
conamend  you  for  this  superb  paragraph  from 
your  speech  from  the  Congressional  Record 
Of  September  24,  1965: 

"Only  a  major  national  commitment  to 
apply  the  principles  and  techniques  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  on  a  mass  basis  will  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  an  Increasing  burden  of 
medical  care  In  terms  of  manpower,  facilities, 
and  dollars.  We  have  the  technology  capac- 
ity to  do  this." 

Nothing  could  more  fittingly  describe  the 
basic  philosophy  of  public  health. 

We  appreciate  you  referring  this  question 
to  us  and  hope  that  you  will  call  us  If  you 
feel  that  we  can  be  of  further  help. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  J.  Peeflxb,  MJ3., 

Commiasioner, 

Government  or  the  District  or 
Columbia,  Department  or  Pub- 
lic Health, 

Washington,  D.C.  November  30. 1995. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiluamb:  This  will  reply 
to  your  letter  of  November  23  in  connection 
with  the  need  for  a  health  maintenance  pro- 
gram. 

As  I  understand  yoxir  proposal,  it  calls  for 
the  development  of  a  disease  detection  pro- 
gram provided  free  of  charge  for  all  persons 
over  the  age  of  60.  with  referral  of  those 
found  to  have  health  defects  to  their  private 
physician  or  to  public  facilities  In  the  case 
of  those  not  Able  to  afford  private  care. 

The  development  of  this  kind  of  chronic 
disease  detection  program  has  been  a  goal 
of  many  of  us  in  the  public  health  field  for 
some  time.  I  believe  that  every  individual 
over  40  (rather  than  60)  should  have  access 
to  faclUties  which  enable  them  to  receive 
screening  tests  for  a  variety  of  diseases  such 
as  you  have  cited  in  your  stimmary.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  these  diseases,  such  as  di- 
abetes, testing  at  an  earlier  age  even  than  40 
is  desirable.  The  point,  of  course.  Is  that 
the  earlier  one  finds  a  disease  entity  in  an 
Individual,  the  more  likely  Is  tliat  Individual 
to  be  able  to  receive  effective  treatment.  It 
Is  clear,  for  example,  that  an  individual  who 
develops  glaucoma  and  has  some  degree  of 
blindness  as  a  result  can  receive  treatment 
aimed  at  retarding  further  development  of 
blindness;  this  treatment,  however,  cannot 
turn  back  the  events  that  have  occurred.  In 
other  words,  the  degree  of  blindness  already 
contracted  by  the  patient  will  remain.  This 
same  basic  principle  Is  true  of  other  disease 
entitles.  While  we  must  admit  that  our  cur- 
rent knowledge  of  some  of  these  diseases 
makes  efficient  treatment  difficult  this  should 
not  preclude  us  from  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  detect  the  disease  at  an  early  date 
and  doing  everything  within  our  power  to 
provide  medical  jind  ancillary  services  aimed 
at  preventing  the  disease  from  marching  on 
Its  Irrevocable  course  to  disability  and  even 
early  death.  FHirther  than  this,  early  detec- 
tion of  disease  may  also  serve  to  Initiate  steps 
aimed  at  rehabilitation.  Again,  the  earlier 
this  Is  undertaken,  the  better  for  the  patient 
and  for  society. 


While  there  is  little  question  In  my  mind 
that  the  beet  place  for  these  screening  testa 
to  be  carried  out  Is  the  office  of  the  family 
physician.  It  seems  unlikely  that  tWs  pro- 
cedtire  will  take  place  at  least  for  a  high 
percentage  of  our  citizens.  Therefor*,  the 
proposals  you  have  outlined  appear,  in  gen- 
eral, to  make  a  great  deal  of  sense.  I  would, 
of  course,  wish  to  reserve  final  Judgment  un- 
til I  have  an  <^portunity  to  review.  In  de- 
tail, the  exact  legislation  you  hope  to  In- 
troduce, and  I  would  be  most  appreciative 
If  I  could  receive  said  legislation  and  hope- 
fully  have  an   opportunity   ct   reacting   to 

As  an  Indication  of  my  Interest  In  this 
matter  of  disease  detection,  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  recent  article  concerning  a  program 
that  has  been  underway  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  past  2^^  years  and  that 
bears  considerable  similarity,  I  believe,  to 
what  you  are  proposing.  You  may  be  In- 
terested In  the  cost  figures,  the  evaluation 
and  the  results  of  the  operation  thus  far. 
It  Is,  of  course,  currently  an  on-going  opera- 
tion. Further  than  this,  I  have  within  the 
past  few  months  Initiated  an  even  larger 
disease  detection  program  at  our  Southwest 
HecJth  Center,  which  is  liow  operating  a  full- 
time  program  of  this  nature  for  all  persons 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  over  the  age  of 
40.  I  recognize,  of  coarse,  that  many  other 
communities  In  the  cotmtiy  do  not  current- 
ly have  this  kind  of  program  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  your  proposed  legislation  Is  de- 
signed to  meet  this  need. 

I  would  point  out  what,  I  am  sure.  Is 
quite  obvious  to  you;  namely,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  this  program  creates  increas- 
ing demand  for  health  manpower,  not  mere- 
ly to  staff  the  units  but,  more  important, 
to  arrive  at  a  final  diagnosis  and  provide  ap- 
propriate treatment.  It  Is  this  latter  phase 
of  the  operation  that  can  produce  consid- 
erable problems.  There  Is,  of  course,  no  use 
whatsoever  In  developing  a  disease  detec- 
tion program  unless  It  is  subsequently  fol- 
lowed, and  at  an  early  date,  by  expeditious 
handling  of  the  patient  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding the  necessary  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation. The  obvious  question  then  arisee  aa 
to  whether  there  exists  In  many  communl* 
ties  the  health  manpower  readily  available 
to  meet  this  increased  demand.  This  ques- 
tion Is  not  easy  to  answer,  but  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  that  there  are  many  In  the 
health  field  who  do  not  believe  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  manpower  currently 
exists  for  this  purpose  and  that  the  num- 
ber that  do  exist  might  preferably  devote 
their  time  to  handling  the  acute  medical 
problems  that  need   Immediate   treatment. 

May  I  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for 
allowing  me  to  react  to  your  proposals  and 
to  hope  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  deliberating  further  In  connection  with 
this  matter  at  some  appropriate  time  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Very  sincerely, 

Murray  Grant,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 

Director  of  Public  Health. 

State  or  Rhode  Island  and  Pro- 
vidence Plantations,  Depart- 
ment or  Health,  Providence, 
RI.. 

November  30.  iM5. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  of  your  interest  in  the  possibility 
of  establishing  semiautomated  centers  for 
the  early  detection  of  certain  specific  chron- 
ic diseases  in  apparently  well  older  pe<^le. 
Legislation  such  as  you  would  propose  would 
have  my  unqualified  approval. 

As  you  well  know,  screening  programs  are 
a  limited  substitute  for  a  complete  physical 
examination  given  by  a  qualified,  competent 
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pbyBlclan  interacted  In  preventive  medicine, 
under  lde«l  drtnunstancea,  such  ezunlnA- 
tldna  would  be  desirable  tor  all  adult*  over 
the  age  of  40  years.  BeallsUcally.  bowever, 
one  must  realize  that  tbla  Ip  not  an  obtain- 
able objective.  Therefore,  we  must  com- 
promise by  applying  screening  testa  to  large 
numbers  of  people. 

The  use  of  automated  procedures  in  screen- 
ing programs  Is  a  new  and  exciting  prospect 
In  public  health  today.  We.  In  Rhode 
Island,  have  been  sufficiently  Interested  In 
the  program  at  Kalser-Permanente  to  send 
two  members  of  our  staff  to  Oakland  to  see 
It  In  operation. 

No  person  who  has  studied  the  health 
needs  of  adults  would  seriously  question  the 
advantage  of  early  recognition  of  chronic  Ul- 
neae.  Only  by  early  detecUon  and  energetic 
management  can  we  control  conditions  siich 
as  health  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

I  hope  you  will  Introduce  your  proposal, 
and  I  hope  the  American  Congress  will  have 
the  wisdom  to  see  Its  merit*.  I  hope,  also, 
that  IX  this  propoeal  becomes  a  reality,  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  will  have  the  privilege 
of  being  selected  to  operate  one  of  the  pro- 
posed centers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  B.  Cahnom.  M.D.,  MJ».H., 

Director  of  Health. 

Crrr     or     Mxlwattkxi     Hxalth 
DxpamcntT, 

MUunukee,  WU„  December  2. 1985. 
Hon.  Harbison  A.  WitLzaics,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wiuhtngton,  D.C. 

D«A«  Sn:  I  have  received  two  letters  from 
you,  both  dated  November  S.  1965,  relaUng 
to  a  propoecd  Adult  Health  Protection  Act 
of  1866.  One  letter  wa*  addressed  to  me  as 
conunlsaloner  of  health  of  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, the  other  was  routed  to  me  from 
Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine 
where  I  serve  as  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  department  of  public  health. 

I  have  reviewed  the  simunary  of  your  pro- 
pooed  Adult  Health  Protection  Act  of  1066 
and,  speaking  generally.  I  am  enthusiastic 
about  the  Intent  and  scope  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  t~— 

The  Milwaukee  Health  Department  already 
possesses  an  appreciable  quanUty  of  auto- 
mated eqiUpment  needed  to  carry  out  a 
broadly  baaed  multiphasic  screening  ex- 
amination program  In  this  community  Cu?- 
renUy.  the  principal  impediment  to  launch- 
log  a  full-scale  program  Is  the  Uck  of 
«nanclal  support  to  employ  the  neoessary 
personnel.  I  am  engaged  "in  pursuant  of 
eome  limited  flnancUl  assistance  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  this  purpose. 

I  certainly  feel  a  broadly  based  multiphasic 
screening  test  program  should  be  avaUable 
to  any  person  age  50  or  over  who  desires  to 
participate.  To  limit  the  program  to  per- 
aons  66  years  of  age  and  over  would  seriously 
Impair  one  of  the  primary  purpoeee  of  the 
program;  namely,  the  early  diagnosis  of  dis- 
ease Barly  diagnosis  Is  an  essential  step  to 
the  tnsUtuUon  of  early  treatment. 

The  only  slgnlflcantcrltlclsm  I  have  of  the 
proposed  Adult  Health-  Protection  Act  of 
1966.  as  summarized  In  the  enclosure  trans- 
mitted with  your  letter,  relates  to  estabUsh- 
ment  of  five  health  protection  centers  to  be 
foUowed  at  a  later  date  by  eetabllshment  of 
health  protection  unite  linked  to  centers 
by  data  transmlsalon  lines.  I  believe  that 
one  or  two  health  protection  centers  to  carry 
out  the  functions  delineated  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  second  page  of  your  sum- 
mary, would  be  In  order.  The  moat  meaning- 
ful benenu  of  the  program  will  ensue 
through  rapid  development  of  many  health 
protection  units  In  many  commumtles. 

I  feel  that  there  U  no  need  for  the  health 
protection  umu  to  be  Unked  by  data  trans- 
mlsalon Unes  to  the  centers,  where  Inter- 
pretation  of   some    teats,    such    aa   electro- 
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capdlographlc  tracings,  could  be  performed  by 
^BQ^rallaad  electrom?  equipment.  Small, 
highly  sophisticated  electronic  Interpreters 
will  soon  be  avaUable  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to 
Justify  their  placement  In  the  Individual 
health  protection  units.  For  example,  an 
American  corporation  will  go  luto  production, 
on  or  about  May  1.  1966,  for  maniifacture  of 
digital-analog  computers  which  will  auto- 
maUcaUy  record  and  Interpret  electrocardio- 
graphic data.  The  cost  of  such  a  unit  will  be 
approximately  $4,200.  When  one  considers 
the  cost  of  an  electrocardiograph,  which  the 
health  protection  unit  jwould  require,  and 
linkage  of  tinlts  to  centers  by  data  transmis- 
sion lines,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  have  the  Interpretations  per- 
formed jalectrouically  right  on  the  testing 
premises.  In  addition  to  saving  in  coat,  there 
are  other  advantages,  which  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  here. 
Very  truly  yours, 

K.  R.  KauauxxcKi.,  MJ3., 
Commisiioner  of  Health. 

New  jEaarr  OpTOstrruc  Association, 

Trenton.  N.J..  December  10. 19$S. 
Senator  Haxiisom  A.  WXluams, 
Senate  Offtce  Buildtnf/, 
Washington,  D.C.     ^ 

DxAB  PxTx:  I  ai^  taking  the  liberty  of 
sending  yo\l  a  copy  of  the  resolution  which 
was  passed  by  the  New  Jersey  Optometrlc 
Association  at  their  annual  meeting,  Sun- 
day, December  5,  1965. 

Secondly,  I  am  encleelng  a  news  release 
that  was  sent  from  our  public  information 
office  regarding  our  resolution.  This  was  sent 
to  all  the  dallies  and  weekllee  in  the  State. 

Pete.  I  think  It  Is  of  great  signlflcance  and 
I  hope  of  Interest  to  you  that  the  preventi- 
care  reeolutlon  was  passed  unanimously  by 
those  In  attendance  at  our  annual  meeting. 

The  New  Jersey  Optometrlc  Association  Is 
completely  in  agreement  with  your  concept 
of  the  need  for  a  health  maintenance  pro- 
gram for  adult  Americans.  You  can  rest 
assured  that  when  your  bUl  Is  fUed,  thU  or- 
ganization  will   be   100   percent   behind    It. 

Hoping  thU  letter  finds  you  In  the  best 
of  health.  I  remain,  with  kindest  personal 
regards. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hxaiaa  L.  Uosa,  O.D. 

Batlox  Vrrmauarr, 
OoLLKGK  or  iAMoiatn, 
Houston.  Tex.,  December  4, 1995. 
Bon.  HaaaiBON  A.  Willxams,  Jr , 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxar  SntATOK  Williams:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  November  23.  1965,  along 
with  a  ermimary  of  legislation  now  being 
drafted  to  establish  health  protection 
centers. 

The  concept  underlying  your  proooaal  has 
obvious  merit.  Indeed,  consideration  was 
given  to  this  subject  by  the  President's  C!om- 
mlsslon  on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
and  I  would  hope  that  further  consideration 
would  be  given  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
centers  program  as  authorized  by  recent 
legislation. 

Accordingly,  I  would  support  an  Intensive 
study  of  this  proposal  toward  development 
of  this  concept  as  a  practical  means  of  ad- 
vancing our  health  programs. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Michaxl  E.  DsBakkt.  M  15. 

Tmr  TTNiviasrrT  or  Texas, 

Medical  Branch, 
OaVoeston,  Tex.,  December  14, 1965 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  have  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  Interest  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 23,  and  the  copy  of  your  addreu  of  Sep- 
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tember  24.  1966,  relating  to  tha  need  for  a 
health  maintenance  program  for  AmertcaiM 
The  purpoee  of  this  letter  is  to  exprew  to 
you  what  I  feel  to  be  the  very  great  impor- 
tance  of  programs  dMlgned  primarily  for  the 
earliest  poaslble  detection  of  any  disease 
process.  Since  the  head  of  our  reeearch  com- 
puter  center  here  at  the  medical  branch  is 
also  a  mcaaber  of  our  departmental  staff  you 
can  understand  that  we  feel  that  a  program 
such  as  you  visualize  will  definitely  entoll 
the  development  c*  automated  or  semlauto- 
tnated  centers. 

Whereas  I  can  understand  why  you  #oul<l 
wish  to  give  prtorlty  to  those  Individuals  60 
years  of  age  and  over,  I  should  also  like  te 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  providing  such 
services  to  all  age  groups.  Ju»t  as  a  single 
example.  If  cancer  of  the  uterine  cervix  is  to 
be  reduced  as  a  major  public  health  problem, 
early  diagnosis  must  be  aimed  at  those 
women :  In  their  early  twenties.  There  are 
many  other  examplee,  moet  of  which  I  am 
sure  you  are  well  aware.  I  merely  want  to 
point  out  that  In  rty  opinion,  there  should  be 
no  age  restriction  relative  to  the  ellribUltv 
Of  liiedlcal  care  of  this  sort. 

You  are  to  *e  congratulated  for  your  active 
Interest  in  and  support  of  this  particular  type 
of  health  maintenance  program.  I  hope  you 
win  be  able  to  kee^  us  Informed  of  furthw 
developments  on  the  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoK  W.  Mickb. 
Professor  and  Acting  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Pub- 
lic Health. 

Yale  Universitt 
School  or  Meoicinx, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  7, 1985. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  November  3  and  for  the 
copy  of  your  important  speech  to  the  Senate. 

To  a  very  substantial  degree  your  remarks 
reflect  Our  views.  We  would  be  Inclined, 
however,  to  go  a  little  farther  than  you. 
For  Instance,  although  we  agree  that  medi- 
care Is  a  vital  step  and  that  the  heart,  stroke, 
ahd  cancer  program  Is  of  great  Importance 
both  of  these  are  essentially  therapeutic  pro- 
grams and  are  not  oriented  to  the  prevention 
of  the  chronic  diseases  of  aging  which  are  so 
Important  today.  We  believe  that  the  pre- 
ventive approach  to  these  diseases  la  the 
only  one  which  will  t>roduce  long-lasting  re- 
sults. When  once  these  diseases  have  started. 
therapy  can  at  best  ameliorate  but  can  rarely 
cure.  Very  early  detection  Is  vitally  Impor- 
tant. 

Our  other  point  of  disagreement  reflects 
what  you  yourself  have  said  In  the  second 
paragraph  of  your  letter — that  further  study 
has  led  you  to  believe  that  age  60  or  even  50 
might  be  a  realistic  age  limit  In  a  program 
designed  to  detect  Indications  of  disease.  For 
many  diseases.  80  Is  far  too  late.  I  would 
place  the  optimum  age  for  the  Initiation  of 
this  program  at  bbout  35.  If,  for  instance, 
abnormal  levels  of  lipids  are  detected  at  this 
age  It  Is  probable  that  the  eventual  develop- 
ment of  coronary  heart  disease  can  be  made 
much  less  likely  by  initiating  the  appropriate 
diet.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  abnormality 
is  not  detected  until  the  age  of  50  or  60,  It  Is 
too  late.  I  would  point  out  that  one  of  the 
moet  serious  trends  In  this  country  today  Is 
the  Inci-easlng  frequency  of  carJlo-.ascular 
disease  in  the  forties  and  early  rftlee. 
The  Initiation  of  thU  program  at  the  earUer 
age  Is  perhaps  even  more  Important  in  the 
prevention  of  cancer,  especially  of  the  uterine 
cervix.  These  techniques  are  highly  effec- 
tive and  can.  for  all  Intents  and  purpoee*. 
eliminate  death  from  this  condtlon.  How- 
ever, the  cellular  changes  which  preface  the 
development  of  overt  cancer  can  commonly 
be  detected  In  the  30-year  age  group. 
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In  spite  of  these  crltlclsma,  which  are  after 
all  matters  of  detail,  ^  would  like  to  offer  my 
sincere  congratulations  on  your  Immensely 
Important  proposals  and  I  would  much  ap- 
preciate fvuther  Information  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  as  It  Is  developed. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Anthony  M.  M.  Patnx,  MJX.  FJl.C J>., 

'  I       Chairman. 

The  Universitt  or  NovtR  Caro- 
lina School  or  Pttblic  Health, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  December  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sa:  Yoxir  recent  letter  U>  Dr.  W.  Fred 
Mayes,  dean  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina School  of  Public  Health,  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  with  the  suggeetlon  that  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  communicate  to  you 
any  views  regarding  the  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  adult  health  poDtectlon. 

I  am  moot  Impressed  with  lihe  Insight  Into 
the  natural  history  of  moet  chronic  diseases 
which  Lb  suggested  by  your  proposal,  Inas- 
much as  the  only  poselblllty  for  significantly 
altering  the  Impact  of  the  Chronic  diseases 
on  our  population  lies  In  early  detection, 
dlagnoela.  and  treatment  as  Indicated. 

You  are  aware,  I  am  sura,  that  much  of 
the  health  progress  of  this  century  has  been 
achieved  through  the  application  of  public 
health  procedxu-es  which  either  prevent  die- 
ease  from  developing,  or  prevent  its  develop- 
ment to  a  more  advanced  stage  when  treat- 
ment Is  noneffective  or  lees  effective. 

There  are  none  who  would  wish  any  less 
emphasis  on  treatment,  but  I  would  hope 
that  our  enthusiasm  for  heart,  cancer,  and 
stroke  centers  and  related  programs  could 
be  extended  to  Include  appropriate  atten- 
tion to  the  application  of  exUting  screening 
procedures  on  a  broad  ba^U.  One  would 
further  hope  that  research  liar  the  develop- 
ment of  new  screening  techniques  and  for 
the  moet  effective  methods  of  organizing  such 
programs  will  not  be  neglected. 

Much  of  my  conviction  regarding  these 
points  stems  from  my  Intereet  In  the  field 
of  chronic  disease  control.  This  has  led 
to  an  opportunity  to  survey  various  patient 
populations  receiving  care  for  long-term  dis- 
orders. The  study  of  nursing  home  patients 
In  North  Carolina  (see  encloeed  reprint)  re- 
vealed that  the  application  of  appropriate 
preventive  techniques  at  earlier  periods 
might  have  materially  delayed  the  onset  of 
»ome  of  the  compllcaUonB  demonstrated  by 
these  patients. 

That  we  continue  to  record  deaths  from 
cancer  of  the  cervix  In  femaJes,  that  bUnd- 
ness  due  to  glaucoma  continues  to  be  dlag- 
noeed,  that  we  constantly  need  to  remind 
ourselves  concerning  the  unknown  diabetics 
In  the  peculation — all  of  theae  serve  aa  Justi- 
fications for  the  program  which  you  have 
envisioned. 

I  win  be  interested  In  hearing  how  the 
propoeed  legislation  Is  received  In  Congress. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  feeling. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Charles  M.  Cameron,  Jr.,  MX)..  MP,H., 

Professor,  Public  Health  Administration. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  UNXVERarrr 
School  or  Htgixne  amd  PtrBUC 
Health, 

BaUimore,  lid.,  Decen£ber  14,  196S. 
Bon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  trtah  to  add  my 
rtrong  support  for  your  proposal  Adult 
Health  Protection  Act  of  1966.  The  proposed 
health  protection  centers  would  represent  a 
nioet  important  contribution  of  the  enor- 
"wus  problems  we  face  In  delivering  medical 
*»re  to  Individuals  and  communities  effl- 
denuy  and  effectively. 


The  emphasis  in  this  country  on  the  cate- 
gorical, disease  oriented,  approach  both  to 
medical  research  and  to  medical  treatment, 
and  the  emphasis  on  professional  specialisa- 
tion have  been  associated  with  enormous 
advances  in  ottr  fundamental  understanding 
Of  disease  proeesses.  In  the  long  haul  ad- 
vances In  the  health  of  the  people,  both 
through  prevention  and  through  medical 
cure,  will  eome  from  sucdi  work.  In  the  short 
haul,  however,  this  approach  militate* 
against  the  provision  of  optimum  medical 
care  and  the  prompt  delivery  of  what  knowl- 
edge we  now  have.  In  the  short  haul  It  Is 
medical  care  which  Interests  society  and  it 
is  etu-ly  diagnosis  which  provides  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  favorably  Influencing  the 
health  of  thoee  now  alive. 

I  have  visited  Dr.  Morris  Ccmen's  "multi- 
phasic health  checkup  program"  in  Oakland 
and  believe  In  many  respects  It  represents 
an  Important  component  in  the  medicine  of 
the  future.  His  critical  approach  to  the 
study  of  the  sensitivity,  speclflcity,  yield 
and  costs  of  the  various  tests  employed  are 
most  Important  aspects  of  the  work  at 
Kaiser-Permanente. 

I  support  your  approach  to  the  initial 
establishment  of  five  centers  In  appropriate 
universities.  There  is  stUl  much  work  to 
be  done  on  the  development  of  health  pro- 
tection centers  before  they  could  be  effi- 
ciently utUlzed  on  a  large  scale  by  smaller 
institutions.  Nevertheless  their  full  Impact 
can  only  be  realized  when  such  facilities  are 
made  available  In  local  community  institu- 
tions. For  this  reason  the  phasing  of  your 
propoeed  program  seems  appropriate. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  me  Informed  about 
the  development  of  the  propoeed  legislation. 
If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  add  my  sup* 
port,  please  let  me  know. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Kerr  L.  WBrrB,  M.D., 
Professor  and  Director. 

State  or  West  Virginia, 

Department  op  Health, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  December  16, 1965. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building,     '' 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  appreciate  re- 
ceiving your  letter  of  November  23,  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  your  speech  In  the  Senate  re- 
garding a  health  maintenance  program  for 
adult  Americans. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  concept^  of 
objectives.  I  have  worked  In  the  field  of 
preventive  medicine  and  public  health  for 
the  last  19  years,  during  whlcti  time  I  have 
observed,  personally,  the  effects  you  have 
brought  out  In  your  Bpeech. 

I  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  your  pro- 
posed bill  when  it  Is  drafted.    Please  contact 
me  if  I  can  assist  you  In  any  way. 
Sincerely, 

N.  H.  Dtee,  MJD.,  ISPS.. 

State  Director  of  Health. 

Department  or  Health, 
Paterson,  NJ.,  December  9, 1965. 
Hon.  Harrison  a.  Williams,  Jr.. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  23,  and  the  accom- 
panying material  on  the  proposed  Adult 
Health  Protection  Act  of  1966.  The  eetab- 
llshment of  such  health  protection  centers,  as 
are  envisioned  in  this  program,  would  be  a 
major  step  in  the  direction  of  making  health 
services  and  the  best  knowledge  of  American 
medicine  available  to  the  general  public. 

The  serious  gap  between  medical  advances 
and  available  health  services  Is  one  which 
this  great  Nation  can  no  longer  afford.  Al- 
though perhaps  less  dramatic  than  the  sav- 
ing of  lives  by  treating  the  sick  and  infirm. 
It  would  certainly  make  important  strides 
In  orienting  the  attitude  of  the  American 


public  and  the  medical  profession  to  the 
value  of  periodic  preventive  services  and  tha 
vast  economy  effected  in  this  manner.  The 
Individual  and  cumulative  health  of  the  Na- 
tion would  be  Immeasurably  improved. 

May  I  commend  you  tor  your  foresight  in 
the  public  health  interest.  With  all  good 
wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  AiiEN  Yaoe>,  M.D.,  MJ>.H.. 
Director.  Department  of  Health. 

Commonwealth  or  Pennstlvanta. 
Department  or  Health, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  6, 1995. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Your  propoeal  to 
foster  the  eetabllshment  of  health  protec- 
tion centers  throughout  the  United  States 
Is  as  timely  as  It  Is  Important. 

In  1949,  Dr.  Leonard  Scheele  first  estab* 
llshed  a  Division  of  Chronic  Disease  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  appointed  ma 
Chief.  An  Intensive  study  of  this  compli- 
cated problem  convinced  me  that  one  thing 
that  was  badly  needed  was  a  combined 
screening  operation  that  would  pull  togetber 
those  screening  tests  that  w«re  specific,  quick 
to  perform,  and  economical.  The  first  paper 
published  on  multiple  screening,  I  heileVB, 
was  the  one  I  prepared  for  Public  Health 
Reports  In  1949. 

A  demonstration  project  was  developed  In 
a  housing  development  (Planner  House)  In 
Indianapolis.  I  predicted  that  more  than 
1.000  pathological  conditions  would  be 
fotmd  In  the  first  1,000  apparently  well  adults 
screened.  About  1,200  conditions  were  actu- 
ally found.  Of  these,  one-third  were  serious 
conditions — nephritis,  heart  disease,  hyper- 
tension, diabetes,  tubercxilosis,  syphilis, 
arthritis,  glaucoma,  etc.  About  two-thirds 
were  vision  and  hearing  defects,  overweight 
and  other  less  serious  (but  correctlble)  con- 
ditions. 

Shortly  after  that  an  Interesting  compara- 
tive study  was  promoted  and  financed  by 
the  division  at  the  Boston  dispensary.  A 
group  of  1,000  apparentiy  well  adults  were 
subjected  to  three  different  types  of  exam- 
inations conducted  by  three  different  teams. 

The  first  examination  consisted  of  a  rou- 
tine physical  examination  then  In  vogue — 
auscultation,  percussion,  inspection  (cost 
about  $10) . 

The  second  examination  was  an  abbre- 
viated physical  examination — shorter  In  time 
and  lees  detailed  (cost  about  $5) . 

The  third  examination  wa*  a  screening 
examination  conducted  largely  hj  techni- 
cians— multiple  screening  (cost  about  SI). 

An  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  these 
three  types  of  examination  showed  that  more 
pathological  conditions  were  fotind  by  mul- 
tiple screening  examinations  than  by  either 
of  the  orthodox  physical  examinations. 

Our  experiments  In  multiple  screening  were 
then  extended  to  cover  population  groups  In 
large  cities.  One  of  these  was  Richmond. 
Va.  Here  a  multiple  screening  unit  was 
established  In  a  large  department  etore  and 
mobile  unit*  were  set  up  on  street  comen 
and  In  factories. 

The  American  Medical  Association  estab- 
lished the  Health  Information  Foundation 
which  financed  a, /study  of  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  mtUtlple  screening  project — convinced 
doctors  and  lay  people  would  be  opposed, 
to  it. 

ActuaUy.  a  large  number  of  physicians — 
over  half  U  I  remember  correctly — felt  It  was 
a  good  thing.  Moet  of  the  people  screened 
favored  It.  Many  said  they  wotild  be  happy 
to  pay  $10  to  $20  a  year  more  taxes  If  they 
could  be  screened  each  year.  The  exact 
statistics  were  contained  in  a  one  volume 
report  published  In  the  early  1950's  by  ths 
Health  Information  Foundation. 

As  an  experiment,  Dr.  McOough,  health 
dOoer  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  persuaded  the  city 
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madlMl  Mclety  to  approve  a  multiple  aoreen- 
InC  weak  In  November  1061.  Later  be  tried 
to  abandon  it  because  of  tlie  time  drain  on 
tlM  staff.  However.  \tae  public  and  tbo  medl- 
cal  society  Inalsted  Mbat  It  be  continued. 
It  was  sUU  a  feature  of  tl)e  Alexandria  city 
liealth  program  aa  recently  aa  2  years  ago. 
Traditionally,  In  the  training  of  physicians 
little  emphasis  ha*  been  placed  on  preven- 
tion. Until  recently  few  medlcaa  schools 
paid  mart  than  Upaervlce  to  It.  Embryo 
pbyslciana  were  largely  taught  by  siirgeons, 
Intemlsta.  neurologists,  and  other  clinical 
speclallsta.  They  saw  an  acutely  111  patient 
operated  on  and  recover.  This  was  dramatic. 
The  clinician  became  the  hero— bla  footstep* 
to  be  followed. 

Hence,  It  la  understandable  that  busy 
clinicians  In  yoiu-  town  and  mine,  too  busy 
often  to  attend  medical  society  meetings, 
seldom  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  prevention.  They  never  really  see  the 
social  and  economic  value  of  preventing  pre- 
mature or  uxmecesaary  disabling  compllca- 
tlona  of  disease.  They  are  firemen  skilled 
In  their  trade  of  putting  out  fires  but  giving 
little  thought  to  the  far  greater  economy  <^ 
preventing  them. 

Therefore,  the  development  of  the  health 
protection  centers  that  you  propose  In  local 
hospitals  will  do  more  to  teach  physlclani 
the  value  of  prevention  than  anything  else 
that  could  be  done. 

In  addition,  the  additive  experience  of 
person  after  person  finding  out  that  they 
had  sugar  diabetes  or  high  blood  pressure 
before  they  ever  knew  it  would  be  highly 
motivational  to  others  In  the  community. 
Personal  experience,  personal  testimony  Is 
the  most  potent  type  of  motivational  educa- 
tion. 

And  the  administration  of  these  health 
protection  cllnlca.  hopefully,  would  Involve 
the  local  health  department,  the  local  hos- 
pital, and  local  physicians  in  a  tangible  co- 
operative venture  that  could  draw  preven- 
tive and  curative  medicine  much  closer  to- 
gether, aomething  that  can't  be  done  by 
speeches. 

For  generations  emphasis  was  placed  on 
clinical  medicine.  Poliowlng  World  War  n 
several  fortuitous  scientific  and  political  fac- 
tors converged  to  bring  about  an  amasing 
expansion  in  basic  research.  Through  both 
theae  eras  prevention,  application,  and  pub- 
lic health  stood  by  watching,  support  lack- 
ing. 

in  typically  American  fashion  the  pendu- 
lum had  to  swing  far  to  one  side  before 
swinging  back.  Now  the  shelves  are  brim- 
ming with  unused  medical  C.iscoverles  and 
taebolques.  And  enlightened  congressional 
leaders  like  yourself  are  evidencing  more 
a^areneaa  of  thl*  fact  than  the  medical 
profaaslon  itaatt . 

Perhaps  then,  with  this  type  of  support, 
health  protection  centers  can  be  developed, 
effective  local  health  departments  can  be 
financed,  and  the  dividends  from  the  billions 
of  dollars  expended  on  basic  research  can 
finally  be  used  for  the  full  benefit  of  people. 
Slnoerely  yours. 

A.  L.  ORajPKAK,  MD.. 
A$tittmnt  Surgton  General  {Retired). 

VJ.  Public  HeaUh  Service. 

Statk  or  Nkw  Jnnrr, 

DKPAKTMKIfT  or  BXAim. 

Trenton,  NJ..  December  9. 1965. 
Hon.  Rabxison  A.  Williaau,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  DX!. 

Dkas  Sknatok  WtLUAiu:  Tour  proposal  to 
eatabllah  health  protection  centers  u  bold 
and  stimulating.  Tour  praaantatlon  to  the 
Senate  waa  masterful. 

Tba  loglo  of  periodic  examinations  is  clear. 
It  IB  strange  that  the  mecbanlam  la  used  ao 
little. 

I  have  been  latereeted  In  *^\iltlpha«lo 
•aeenlng"  for  a  long  whUe,  but  have  bad 


vary   limited   success.     My   enthusiasm   has 
waned,  but  could  readily  be  revived. 

The  Kaiser  Foundation  pilot  program 
sho\ild  provide  new  understanding  with 
respect  to  yields,  aoceptanoe  and  use  by 
people  and  costa  per  remediable  defect  found. 
I  have  not  seen  papers  coming  out  of  the 
Kaiser  project.  I  notice  that  in  Dr.  CoUen's 
letter,  which  you  quoted,  he  said  that  con- 
clusive statistical  data  were  not  then  avail- 
able. 

We  do  fairly  well  In  dlabatea  detection  In 
New  Jersey,  but  are  having  a  hard  time  on 
cervical  cancer  testing.  The  latter  is  ex- 
pensive as  it  is  now  done.  Additional  Fed- 
eral dollars  are  about  to  be  put  into  cervical 
cytology  and  several  New  Jersey  hospitals 
are  applying  for  grants. 

There  certainly  should  be  more  large,  care- 
fully operated  and  evaluated  programs  such 
as  you  proposed. 
Sincerely, 

Rosoox  P.  Kanqlx,  MJ}., 
State  Committioner  of  Health. 

^HzALTH  iMsqaAKCE  Plan  of 

OaXATxa  New  Yoxk, 
New  York.  N.Y..  December  9, 196S. 
Senator  Haxbison  A.  WnxiAMS,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Sbnatob  Wuxiams  :  We  are  Interested 
in  your  proposed  legislation  to  establish 
health  protection  centers. 

As  a  nonprofit  organization  with  31  medi- 
cal groups  providing  comprehensive  medical 
care  to  more  than  700,000  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  Greater  New  Tork  area,  we 
are  continually  seeking  better  and  more  ef- 
ficient ways  of  providing  medical  care.-  We 
are  eagerly  awaiting  the  «~i<pg.  Qf.  n^^ 
large-scale  mass  screening  experiment  by  the 
Permanente  medical  groups  in  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco. 

We  are  currently  establishing  a  centralized 
clinical  laboratory  where  chemical,  bacteri- 
ological, cytologlcal,  and  tissue  specimens 
may  be  brought  from  all  of  our  31  medical 
groups  and  where  automated  equipment  will 
be  used  and  highly  skilled  personnel  wlU  be 
employed.  Such  a '  laboratory,  working  in 
connection  with  health  protection  centers 
such  as  you  propose,  would  be  ideal. 

We  are  also  imder  contract  with  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  studying  mammog- 
raphy as  a  possible  method  of  early  detec- 
tion of  breast  cancer  and  through  which  it 
Is  hoped  that  the  mortality  rate  from  this 
disease  will  be  decreased.  Thirty  thousand 
of  our  subscribers  are  in  the  study  group 
and  30.000  are  in  a  control  group. 

For  several  years  we  have  worked  on 
varloiu  methods  of  early  detection  of  glau- 
coma and  have  trained  nurses  and  tech- 
nicians in  the  performance  of  this  delicate 
teat. 

We  all  have  much  more  to  learn  about 
early  detection  of  diseases  and  how  to  apply 
the  many  new  advances  being  made  In  this 
field. 

HIP  has  long  supported  progressive  health 
legislation  and  your  letter  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  your  proposal  1b  one  we  would 
wish  to  support.  We  would  like  to  work  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  New  Tork  City  In  estab- 
lishing a  model  health  protection  center 
In  New  Tork  City. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jama  BBiNiir.K, 

President. 

Statx  of  Caufobnia,  Dbpabtmxnt 
OF  Public  Health, 

Berkeley,  Calif..  January  13.  1986. 
Hon.  Habbzson  a.  WiLUAics,  Jr., 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxab  Sxmatob  WnxiAics:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  November  23.  1965,  con- 
(Sernlng  a  proposed  health  maintenance  pro- 


gram for  adults.  We  would  appreciate  any 
Information  you  can  supply  about  the  bill 
presently  being  drafted  to  eatabllah  centers 
for  disease  detection. 

MulUphaalc  screening  for  early  detecUon 
of  disease  has  received  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  in  California  for  many  years. 
Our  first  report  of  such  a  program  was  pub- 
lished in  1849.'  The  accumulated  literature 
has  now  become  very  extensive. 

The  Commission  on  Chronic  Illness  In  1957 
described  screening  as  "the  application  of 
screening  tests  rapidly  and  economically  to 
large  population  groups,  to  Identify  persons 
who  probably  have  abnormalities  so  that 
they  can  be  referred  for  diagnosis  and.  If  in- 
dicated, for  medical  care.">  Screening  is 
not  a  substitute  for  comprehensive  medical 
examinations.  Rather.  Its  immediate  objec- 
tive is  to  Identify  persona  who,  though  un- 
aware of  a  health  problem,  are  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  prompt  medical  evaluation  and 
care.  There  is  a  real  need  for  careful  evalu- 
aUon  of  the  possible  contribution  of  multi- 
phasic screening  to  health.  Several  years 
ago  we  encouraged  Dr.  Morris  F.  Collen,  di- 
rector, medical  methods  research,  the  Per- 
manente Medical  CSroup,  Oakland,  Calif.,  to 
undertake  such  a  study. 

With  financial  support  from  Public  Health 
Service  grants.  Dr.  Collen  and  his  staff 
started  this  important  research  in  1962.  The 
principal  objective  is  "to  evaluate  multi- 
phasic screening  as  to  its  effecUveness  in  the 
prevention  of  illness,  and  in  the  reduction  of 
morbidity  and  morality."  Several  members 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  PubUc 
Health  serve  this  endeavor  in  an  advisory 
capacity  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  current  studies  in  the  enUre  field 
of  chronic  diseases. 

The  present  results  of  Dr.  Collen 's  research 
leads  us  to  believe  that  6  to  10  more  projects 
of  the  same  magnitude  should  be  underUken 
promptly.  Tour  proposed  bill  would  permit 
this  development.  Then  we  would  be  better 
equipped  to  Judge  whether  mulUphaslc 
screening  programs  merit  vastly  Increased 
support.  Convincing  evidence  of  the  value 
of  several  screening  tests  already  exists  and 
these  should  be  widely  utilized  in  screening 
programs;  for  others  the  evidence  is  either 
tenuous  or  nonexistent  and  they  should  be 
further  studied. 

Our  experience  in  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  screening  programs  indicates  the 
importance  of  adapting  each  endeavor  to  the 
special  Interests,  needs  and  capabilities  of 
the  community  being  served.  Efforts  to  in- 
troduce comprehensive  sophisticated  pro- 
grams will  succeed  in  some  areas  but  not  In 
others.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  far  better  to 
begin  on  a  modest  scale  that  is  acceptable 
and  feasible.  Both  situations  require  exten- 
sive planning  and  preparation.  Participa- 
tion of  local  physicians,  paramedical  person- 
nel and  related  official  and  voluntary  health 
agencies  Is  essential. 

Tou  raised  the  question  of  a  minimum  age 
of  eligibility  for  multiphaalc  screening.  We 
feel  that  there  should  be  no  arbitrary  age 
limitation.  Though  in  general  the  yield  of 
newly  detected  disease  is  higher  among 
older  persons,  It  is  not  always  so.  For  ex- 
ample, amblyopia  ex  anopsia  ("lazy  eye")  Is 
a  disease  of  early  childhood.  The  best  op- 
portunity for  correction  of  this  significant 
cause  of  blindness  arises  when  it  is  detected 
and  treated  before  the  patient  is  5  years  old. 
The  most  efficient  screening  programs  direct 
their  attention  primarily  to  segments  of  the 

'  Canelo,  C.  K..  BlaseU,  D.  M.,  Abrams,  H. 
and  Breslow,  L.;  A  multiphasic  screening 
survey  in  San  Jose,  CaUf.  Med.  71:409-413 
(Dec.)   1940. 

'Commission  on  Chronic  Illness:  Chronic 
niness  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  Preven- 
tion of  Chronic  Illness.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Harvard  University  Press  for  the  Common- 
wealth Fund.  1957.     p.  47. 
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population  with  high  prevajince  of  the  con- 
dition to  be  detected.  Age  Is  an  important 
but  by  no  means  the  only  factor  tised  to 
identify  such  populations. 

We  hope  these  comments  will  be  helpful. 
Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  If  we  can 
be  of  further  assistance. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Lesteb  BRE^tiOW,  M.D., 
Director  of  Public  Health. 

(From  the  Medical  Tribune  Jan.  8,  1966  J 
Htpebtojsion  :  Neolbct  in  Prevention  and 
Treatment 
Although  It  Is  widely  held  that  medical 
science  now  has  the  means  of  lowering  the 
blood  pressure  of  most  hypertensive  individ- 
uals, it  is  questionable  whether  physicians 
are  successfully  using  available  techniques 
for  a  significant  part  of  the  patient  popula- 
tion. 

In  connection  with  a  review  of  recent  epi- 
demiologic studies  of  hypertension,  Drs. 
Oglesby  Paul,  professor  of  medicine  at  North- 
western University  Medical  School,  and 
Adrian  M.  Ostfeld,  professor  of  preventive 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Medicine,  observed  that  la  their  own  ex- 
perience "all  too  often  inadequate  and  only 
short-term  medication  has  been  prescribed 
without  adequate  followup." 

Field  studies  in  Michigan,  nilnols,  Georgia, 
and  Massachusetts  Indicate  that  in  the 
United  States  the  prevalence  of  high  blood 
pressure  runs  to  several  mUlHon  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  while  the  death  rate  from 
hypertensive  diseases  appears  to  be  declin- 
ing, the  role  of  the  medical  profession  in 
bringing  this  about  Is  uncertain,  according 
to  the  review. 

One  serious  aspect  of  the  problem.  Dr.  Paul 
told  Medical  Tribxme,  is  that  busy  physicians 
still  tend  to  concern  themselves  with  acute 
Illness  rather  than  with  long-term  preven- 
tive measures  In  nonlnfectiOtts  chronic  dis- 
ease. 

"Prevention  Is  becoming  part  of  everyday 
medicine,"  said  Dr.  Paul,  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Heart  Association,  "but  not 
In  the  field  of  hypertension,  where  it  is  rela- 
tively neglected.  Physicians  apparently  have 
not  thought  too  much  about  the  effect  of 
hypertension  from  the  point  o(  view  of  long- 
term  application  of  available  therapy." 

He  cited  a  study  in  Baldwin  County,  Oa., 
where  only  80  percent  of  the  known  hyper- 
tensives were  found  to  be  vnder  treatment 
and  where  the  blood  presextre  of  no  more 
than  14  percent  was  considered  to  be  ade- 
quately controlled.  His  own  unpublished 
data  along  the  same  lines  led  him  to  suspect 
that  the  Baldwin  County  situation  ^'might 
be  true  all  over,"  Dr.  Paul  Mid.  Improve- 
ment may  be  looked  for,  he  added,  only  when 
asymptomatic  patients  and  their  physicians 
become  sufficiently  concerned  about  future 
trouble  to  Interest  themselvQa  In  continued 
foUowthrough  treatment. 

In  their  review,  Drs.  Paul  ahd  Ostfeld  con- 
ceded that  data  on  differing  methods  of  man- 
aging hypertension  are  limited  by  varying 
diagnostic  criteria  and  lack  oC  true  controls. 
They  said  that  better  statistica  than  are  now 
In  hand  are  difficult  to  get  and  may,  in  fact, 
never  be  obtained  because  of  reluctance  to 
Interrupt  treatment  of  severely  hypertensive 
Individuals.  However,  they  pointed  to  a  re- 
port by  Dr.  A.  W.  D.  Leishman,  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Sheffield.  England,  that  over  a  6- 
year  period  management  of  patients  with 
ganglion-blocking  agents  or  guanethldlne  cut 
the  probability  of  death  to  from  one-third 
to  one-sixth  that  of  comparable  patients  who 
received  no  hypotensive  drug*.  Comparison 
was  made  only  between  patlants  originally 
presenting  with  diastolic  pressure  of  120  mm 
Hg  or  higher. 

Findings  of  epidemiologic  Investigations 
generally  accepted,  said  Drs.  Vaul  and  Ost- 
leld,  include  the  increased  frequency  of  hy- 
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pertenslon  In  the  Negro,  with  mortality  from 
hsrpertensive  diseases  among  nonwhites  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  running  more 
than  double  the  rate  of  whites.  Other 
studies  show  a  concentration  of  higher  pres- 
sures among  the  obese,  the  middle  aged,  and 
the  elderly.  Still  others  reveal  the  impor- 
tance of  genetic  Infiuences  in  hypertension, 
although  the  degree  of  Importance  remains 
a  subject  of  lively  controversy. 

The  Pramingham  study,  the  review  noted, 
has  demonstrated  that  from  age  30  to  past 
60  increasing  morbidity  and  mortality  from 
cardiovascular  disease  appears  to  be  aaao- 
cited  with  rising  levels  of  blood  pressiire, 
systolic  or  diastolic.  Other  apparent  factors 
In  the  prevalence  of  high  blood  pressure,  they 
also  concluded,  are  rapid  cultural  'change 
and  social  conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  less  agreement  in  studies  on  the  part 
played  by  renal  Infection,  dietary  salt,  or  the 
hardness  or  softness  of  drinking  water. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  while  cigarette 
smoking  does  not  appear  to  be  a  cause  of 
hypertension,  It  would  be  wise  for  hyperten- 
sive patients  to  avoid  the  practice.  "Ciga- 
rette smoking  by  persons  with  high  blood 
pressure  appreciably  Increases  the  risk  of 
coronary  heart  disease,"  the  report  said,  "and 
our  data  demonstrate  this  additional  risk  In 
striking  fashion." 

[Ftom  PHS  World,  February  1966] 
Automated  Physical 
Computers  have  Joined  the  ranks  of  para- 
medical personnel.  Thanlcs  to  these  auto- 
mated aides,  a  rapid,  thorough,  accurate,  and 
inexpensive  health  examination  may  soon  be 
available  to  everyone.  Developed  by  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  Research  Institute  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  with  PHS  support,  the 
"multiphasic  health  checkup"  features  an 
electronic  laboratory  capable  of  completing 
in  2  hours  test  procedures  that  would  re- 
quire 2  days  by  conventional  methods. 

The  automated  checkup  is  being  used  by 
the  Permanente  Medical  Group,  an  associa- 
tion of  close  to  1,000  physicians  that  offers 
comprehensive  medical  care  to  bay  area 
subscribers  to  the  Kaiser  Foundation  Health 
Plan. 

Medical  and  health  authorities  hold  that 
much  of  the  disability  now  afflicting  some  74 
million  Americans  might  have  been  pre- 
vented if  they  had  had  periodic  checkups. 
But  such  examinations  are  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive, and  most  people — lulled  by  their 
feeling  of  relative  well-being — figur*  that 
what  they  don't  know  won't  hurt  them. 
Moreover,  the  average  physician's  waiting 
room  is  so  crowded  with  sick  patients  that 
he  has  little  time  for  those  who  are  sup- 
posedly well. 

The  Permanente  approach  promises  to 
solve  this  Impass^  through  automation  and 
electronic  data  processing.  A  comprehensive 
predlagnostlc  workup,  featuring  the  results 
of  more  than  30  tests  and  procedures.  Is 
available  to  the  examining  physician  minutes 
after  Its  completion.  He  is  thus  able  to  con- 
fine his  efforts  to  specialty  examinations 
which  require  his  professional  skill. 

The  first  phase  of  the  examination,  which 
is  now  being  given  some  40,000  Permanente 
subscribers  annually,  consists  of  a  self- 
administered  family  and  personal  medical 
history  of  600  questions.  The  answers  yield 
Information  on  health  habits  and  apparently 
minor  abnormalities,  often  provide  clues  to 
the  development  of  "silent  disease." 

About  200  of  the  questions,  requiring  only 
true-false  responses,  are  printed  on  individ- 
ual prepunched  IBM  cards.  The  patients 
drops  each  of  these  cards  into  one  of  two 
boxes  marked  "true"  or  "false."  Answers  to 
the  remaining  400  questions  are  keypunched 
for  data  processing. 

Phase  2  consists  of  an  elaborate  battery 
of  automated  tests  (14  blood  chemistries, 
X-rays,  hearing  and  vision,  urine  analysiB, 


electrocardiogram,  tonometry,  etc.).  Results 
are  processed  immediately  and  collated  with 
phase  1  data,  creating  a  predlagnostlc  In- 
formation package  for  the  internist. 

Phase  3  consUts  of  a  series  of  examina- 
tions performed  or  evaluated  by  physician 
specialists:  proctosigmoidoscopy,  mammog- 
raphy, retinal  photography,  cervical  cytology. 
The  checkup  concludes  with  the  printout 
of  a  provisional  diagnosis  by  a  computer  pre- 
viously programed  by  the  examining  in- 
ternists. 

Continual  correlation  of  symptoms  with 
diagnoses  insures  continued  growth  in  the 
program's  diagnostic  capabilities.  Dr.  Morris 
P.  Collen,  director  of  Permanente's  medical 
methods  research,  makes  this  prediction  of 
the  program's  potential:  "Diagnosis  is  de- 
fined as  the  identification  of  a  specific  dis- 
ease •  •  •  as  screening  becomes  more  com- 
prehensive, precise,  and  quantitative,  disease 
detection  approximates  disease  diagnosis  and 
automated  multiple  screening  approaches  au- 
tomated diagnosis." 

The  costs  of  this  comprehensive  2-hour 
examination  are  an  estimated  $25  per  patient. 
Dr.  Collen  suggests  that  these  costs  could  be 
duplicated  by  any  group  examining  1,000  or 
more  patients  monthly. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  checkup  1b  Ita 
emphasis  on  the  individual — the  chemical 
levels  of  body  fiuids  and  physiological  re- 
sponses to  disease  and  stress  differ  from  pa- 
tient to  patient.  The  determination  of  indi- 
vidual test  norms  permits  more  definitive 
diagnosis  of  borderline  cases. 

For  example,  a  simple  pressure  test  deter- 
mines the  patient's  reaction  to  pain  and  al- 
lows the  physician  to  assay  the  value  of  a 
subjective  statement  such  as  "I  have  a  slight 
chest  pain."  This  pain-action  index  m»y 
later  be  coupled  with  a  personality  test  to 
predict  the  probable  frequency  and  duration 
of  hospitalization. 

How  do  patients  like  this  cool,  mechanixed 
medicine?  They  lUe  it.  They  find  that  the 
technicians,  nurses,  and  medical  speclallBtB 
manning  the  test  stations  have,  thanks  to 
automation,  the  time  to  explain  the  testa 
and  their  purpose. 

The  far-reaching  implications  of  auto- 
mated disease  detection  are  refiected  in  a 
blU  scheduled  for  presentation  to  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Habbison  A.  Wiluams,  Democrat, 
of  New  Jersey.  Called  the  Adult  Health 
Protection  Act  of  1966,  the  measure  propoee* 
Federal  grants  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  health  protection  centers.  The 
centers  would  offo-  a  series  of  basic  dlagnoetle 
testa  to  people  60  or  above  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  with  center  personnel  using  automated 
or  semlautomated  equipment. 

[From  Business  Week] 

DIAGNOSIS  bt  Oomputeb  Speeds  Hxact 

Checkup 

(A  new  electronics  system  for  analyzing 
electrocardiograms  In  minutes  uses  a  central 
information  bank  that  will  someday  help 
doctors  anywhere  to  spot  heart  attacks  in 
time.) 

Doctors  have  one  device  that's  a  two-edged 
sword  in  the  fight  against  heart  attacks.  The 
electrocardiogram  helps  them  (1)  spot  and 
correct  conditions  that  are  likely  to  lead 
to  an  attack,  and  (2)  diagnose  the  damage 
done  after  a  heart  attack  strikes.  But  an- 
alyzing an  electrocardiogram  most  often 
turns  out  to  be  a  long — and  costly — buslnesa, 
at  a  time  when  speed  is  vital. 

Now  a  system  for  analyzing  electrocardio- 
grams by  computer  is  in  operation,  and 
promises  to  save  countless  lives.  Further, 
the  day  Is  fast  approaching  when  a  complete 
heart  disease  profile  of  the  Nation  will  be 
computer-recorded,  and  available  for  re- 
search, clinical  analysis,  and  consultation  by 
any  doctor. 

The  new  computer  system  was  demon- 
strated last  week  in  New  Tork  at  a  meeting 
of  the  State  County  Officers  Association.    The 
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damoiiBtntttoo  wma  coDductod  by  Oootrol 
D»U  Corpa..  or  MlnneapolU.  tb«  U^.  Public 
Heaith  8«moe,  and  the  New  York  State 
Healtb  DepArtment.  During  It,  about  760 
men  and  women  attending  tbe  meeting  bad 
their  SOO'a  taken  and  analysed  by  Oootrol 
DatA's  lOO-A  ayatem. 

TAKZNO   TRX   Ttar 

m  an  atmoaphere  similar  to  that  of  a 
hospital  clinic,  the  offlclala  stretched  out  on 
beds  while  technicians  fastened  electrodee  to 
their  arms,  wrists,  and  chesU.  The  elec- 
trodes led  to  a  standard  BCD  machine,  with 
tape  recorder  attached,  that  was  developed 
by  Computer  Instruments  Corp.,  of  Hemp- 
stead, N.Y.  From  the  recorder,  a  dataphone 
transmitted  the  Information  by  long  dis- 
tance telephone  line  to  a  tape  receiver  and 
computer  at  Oeorge  Washington  University. 

In  Waahlitgton,  the  computer  took  20 
seconds  to  compare  the  Incoming  ECO  with 
thoiasands  of  similar  cases  stored  In  Its  mem- 
ory. In  3  minutes  and  4  seconds,  the  heart's 
abUlty  to  transmit  electrically,  discharge,  re- 
charge, and  drive  Itself  had  been  determined 
and  printed  electronically  in  New  York.  The 
computer  also  sent  back  the  average  number 
of  heart  beats  per  minute,  and  gave  a  brief 
written  analysis  of  the  data. 

Lowxanro  cosn 

The  appUcaUona  of  a  system  like  this  are 
vast.  Approximately  35  million  electro- 
cardiograms are  taken  In  the  United  States 
each  year.  They  coat  the  paUent  tlO  to  $15 
each.  With  electronic  analysis,  the  patient 
pay8only»1.50to«2.  ThU  U  because  analysis 
is  the  most  coetly  part  of  an  ECO. 

What  lower  cost  means  Is  that  scmeday 
everyone  in  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  afford  an  ECO  on  a  routine  basis.  Ao- 
cordmg  to  Dr.  Cesar  A  Caceres.  chief  of  the 
instrumentation  Oeld  station  of  the  PHB,  H 
such    system   could    be    used    reglonaUy— to 

••rve   the    whole   Northeast,    for   example 

individual  ECO  cost  might  drc^  to  as  low 
as  5  cents. 

CTTWUBMT    mm 

Caceres  estimates  the  control  data  system 
and  related  equipment  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  $250,000  to  $800,000.  A  modified 
system  was  Introduced  Just  7  weeks  ago  at 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Oeneral  Hospiui  Caceres 
•ays:  -Now  we  think  it's  feasible  for  com- 
munity use.  Now  it's  a  matter  of  people  and 
money." 

PHS  ofliclals  see  the  system  as  particularly 
valuable  for  the  doctor  who  isn't  a  heart 
i^lallst.  No  matter  how  Isolated  he  may 
be.  says  PHS,  he  can  Up  by  phone  a  store 
Of  cardiovascular  knowledge  that  has  been 
compiled  by  hundreds  of  sclenttsts  over  many 
ysara. 

TOM    WUTXTMM 

ECO  analysis  is  only  the  first  of  a  serlas 
at  computer  screening  programs  whose  use 
the  PHS  plans  to  encourage. 

Coming  up  for  computer  analysis  are  splro- 
grams,  which  r*eord  the  chest  sounds  im- 
portant In  (Uagnoslng  such  problems  as 
bronchlUs  and  emphysema;  phonocanMo- 
gimms.  which  rsoord  heart  sounds;  electro- 
•ncephalograms.  whteh  record  electrical  Im- 
polmm  glTsn  off  by  ths  brain,  and  other  testa. 

[Prom  the  Ctaitetlan  Sdenoe  Monitor 

Jan.  a.  1066] 

Miwuiu,  RsPACxaoiNo  Ubokd 

(What    kind    of    long-rangs    thinking    is 

•haping  the  Orsat  Sodety?    President  John- 

•on  says  that   one  of  the  most  Important 

Mpsots  of  the  Great  Society  U  the  health  of 

Its  psople.    The  following  interview  with  one 

of  the  Presldenfs  advlssn  in  medldns  and 

health  reports  tbs  goals  that  are  being  de- 

TSloped  for  hU  consideration  In  this  field. 

This  U  one  of  a  series  of  Intsmsws  with 

Pre^dentlal  adTlssrs  on  ths  Orsat  Sodsty 

prograio.) 
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(ByBobartOklm) 

New  Yosk. — A  broadening  view  of  the  role 
of  pubUc  health  and  medicine  In  Its  relation 
to  American  society  is  under  discussion  as 
part  of  the  long-range  planning  of  the  John- 
son adminutratlon. 

As  seen  by  one  at  the  leading  thinkers  In 
this  neld.  the  present  situation  is  Uke  this: 

If  it  were  poesible  to  establish  an  ideal 
system,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  medical 
profession,  it  would  provide  universal  acceea 
for  everyone  to  comprehensive  medical  serv- 
ice. Imphaals  would  be  on  preventive  medi- 
cine and  on  a  continuous  effort  to  Identify 
and  treat  disease  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  object  would  be  the  broadest  possible: 
a  useful  and  satlsCed  human  being  as  well  as 
a  healthy  body. 

However  the  medical  system  of  today  grew 
up  on  a  less  coordinated  basis.  So  it  is  re- 
garded as  more  realistic  to  Improve  it  in  the 
direction  of  wider  goals  than  to  attempt,  at 
present,  to  redesign  and  rebuUd  the  system. 

AOVOXS  QUOTKD 

These  conclusions  are  those  of  Dr.  Oeorge 
James,  an  adviser  to  President  Johnson  on 
health  and  medical  programs. 

In  his  Interview  with  this  newspaper.  Dr. 
James  made  clear  he  was  not  outlining  oflj- 
clal  White  House  policy. 

He  does  speak,  however,  as  an  authority 
with  26  years'  experience  in  public  health. 
He  was  a  1965  Bronfman  Prl«e  winner  for 
work  in  public  health.  And  he  only  recently 
realgned  as  commissioner  of  health  for  New 
York  City  to  start  a  new  medical  school, 
which  he  will  direct,  at  Mount  Slnal  Medical 
Center.  New  York. 

Dr.  James  says  the  highest  priority  need  Is 
for  pUot  projecu  to  try  out  new  ways  of 
doing  things,  or  bringing  together  the  pieces 
of  the  fragmented  medical  care  system. 

"The  Federal  Government  could  encotirage 
and  support  such  projects  on  a  contract 
basis,  as  Is  done  in  Defense,"  says  Dr.  James. 
"Instead  of  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment taking  only  a  Judicial  role  of  setting 
aside  large  sums  of  money  and  asking  people 
to  compete  for  them,  or  establishing  large, 
uniform,  set  programs,  why  not  hav«  more 
money  available  for  demonstration  projects 
In  comprehensive,  high-quality  medical  care, 
sponsored,  originated,  or  developed  by  the 
Federal  Government? 

"We  need  to  find  new  ways  of  dellvsrlng 
this  oomprehenalve  medical  care.  Then  for 
the  ones  that  prove  effective,  a  steady  im- 
provement in  the  quaUty  of  care  otf  our  large 
medicare-type  programs  can  be  effected. 

"The  premium  would  bo  on  constantly  im- 
proving the  quality  of  care,  rather  than 
uniformity." 

Dr.  James  says  It  Is  of  overall  importance 
to  get  continuous  treatment  for  as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible  in  the  formative  stages  of 
disease,  the  stages  before  it  Is  ordinarUy 
discovered. 

He  admits  he  does  not  have  a  ready  solu- 
tion for  getting  this  done  in  a  free  society. 
"I  dtMit  think  the  way  to  get  people  to  go 
to  clinics  Is  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of 
them,"  Dr.  James  says. 

Nor  does  he  believe  the  answer  is  in  com- 
pulsion or  getting  court  orders  so  that  every- 
one U  required  to  have  medical  attention. 
"Somewhere  along  the  line  in  trying  to  get 
hlgh-quaUty,  comprehensive  health  and 
medical  service  made  available  to  all.  we  have 
to  watch  that  this  does  not  disturb  other 
values  in  our  democratic  society." 


Dr.  James  sees  the  overetnpbasis  on  special- 
isation in  the  delivery  of  health  services  as 
a  deterrent  to  reaching  what  be  says  should 
be  the  primary  health  goal  of  the  NaUon: 
universal  access  to  high-quality  comprehen- 
sive health  and  medical  services.  And  this 
goal  Is  related  to  the  overall  desire  to  reduce 
to  as  nsar  sero  as  possible  the  useless  psrlods 
in  human  Uf  s. 


"We  need  to  teach  and  practice  medicine 
according  to  the  way  things  are.  not  the  way 
we  would  like  them  to  exist,"  Dr.  James  says 
"The  conditions  that  people  have  are  not 
necessarily  the  things  that  medicine  today  is 
most  Interested  in.  Medicine  U  not  as  inter- 
ested in  geriatrics  [care  for  the  elderly]  or 
dealing  with  ambulatory  cases,  for  Instance 
as  it  is  in  specUllzed  acute  diseases. 

rOUl   STAGBS   USTB) 

"In  lower  Manhattan,  there  are  three  med- 
ical centers  where  an  indigent  person  can 
get  open-heart  surgery."  he  continued.  "But 
until  recently  there  was  not  a  single  place 
where  the  Bam«  indigent  man  could  have  his 
teeth  fixed.  This  was  because  the  medical 
practitioners  were  doing  what  they  wanted, 
not  what  was  needed. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  goal — "universal 
*ccees" — Dr.  James  says  the  need  Includes 
better  ways  to  make  health  and  medical 
services  available  to  everyone. 

This  would  mean  repackaging  health  serv- 
ices. It  might  be  opening  a  clinic  In  an 
apartment  house  In  a  poor  area.  It  might  be 
educating  people  to  the  needs  they  have  for 
treatment.  Or  It  might  be  something  as 
simple  as  making  It  possible  for  people  to 
get  medical  help  without  having  to  climb 
stairs  or  take  a  taxi. 

In  defining  the  term  "high-quality  com- 
prehensive health  and  medical  services," 
Dr.  James  outlines  the  case  for  the  philoso- 
phy that  the  natural  hUtory  of  disease  goes 
through  four  stages,  and  should  be  attacked 
in  Ell  of  these  phases. 

Stage  No.  1  is  the  environment  or  ge- 
netic patterns  believed  to  be  the  causes  of 
disease.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  this 
stage,  he  says. 

ntzvnmoN  srxxssss       - 

"Anything  that  anybody  can  do  to  Inter- 
rupt the  history  of  disease  in  favw  of  the 
paUent  is  preventive  medicine,  medical  care. 
and  public  health."  Dr.  James  says. 

"For  Instance,  the  best  surgeon  in  the 
finest  operating  room  may  save — If  he  Is 
fortunate — 1  out  of  20  lung-cancer  patlenu. 
But  if  we  cotild  keep  children  from  starting 
smoking,  we  could  save  most  of  the  20  from 
that  disease. 

"So  maybe  a  seventh-grade  schoolteacher 
who  could  prevent  the  children  in  her  class 
from  ever  starting  smoking — if  she  could 
do  that — would  do  more  to  control  lung 
cancer  than  the  greatest  chest  surgeon  In 
the  world." 

Dr.  James  defines  the  second  stage  of  dls- 
sase  as  preclinical— when  it  has  started,  but 
has  not  been  discovered.  The  hope  of  the 
medical  profession  here  is  for  having  the 
patient  come  for  care  even  when  he  believes 
he  Is  well.  And  during  the  visit  to  a  clinic 
or  hospital,  the  patient  could  be  given  tests 
to  disclose  diseases  that  were  starting.  Also 
a  continuous  record  of  his  physical  condi- 
tion could  be  kept. 

IMPACT     WXICRXD 

Dr.  James  asserts  that  when  much  of  our 
major  disease  reaches  stage  3 — clinical  treat- 
ment— probably  It  Is  too  late. 

"Of  the  20  leading  causes  of  death,  modem 
medical  science  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  make  a  major  Impact  on  the  trend  of  only 
a  few  of  them."  he  says.  "And  among  the 
leading  causes  of  disability,  medical  science 
has.  to  my  knowledge,  made  a  major  Impact 
on  none  of  them. 

"The  great  need  here."  he  malnUlns.  "U 
to  develop  better  techniques  of  treating  dis- 
ease, finding  out  more  about  it.  and  putting 
to  the  fullest  application  everything  we 
know." 

Dr.  James  says  that  medical  care  should  be 
continuous,  rather  than  episodic  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  should  also  be  patient  centered  and 
family  centered.  Ideally,  he  says,  one  doctor 
or  one  team  ahould  follow  through  with  ons 
parson  or  a  family.    Even  if  the  paUent  has 
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to  go  to  a  sp«clallst  other  tl^  tb«  team. 
Dr.  James  urges,  records  should  be  kept  In  a 
esntral  place  with  the  team. 

Dr.  James  describes  the  fourth  stage  as  the 
restoration  of  functions,  allowing  the  Indl- 
ridual  to  lead  as  normal  a  life  as  poesible  if  a 
cure  Is  not  obtained,  or  if  the  Individual  is 
elderly. 

SOCIAL  WOEK  UBKnU. 

"This  area  has  been  studied  less  than  any- 
thing else,"  says  Dr.  James.  "No  medical  cen- 
ter can  be  said  to  practice  high-quality  med- 
ical care  if  within  ita  community  any  signifi- 
cant nimiber  of  people  are  tiot  receiving 
adequate  care." 

But  more  than  treatment  in  a  hospital  or 
clinic  is  required,  says  Dr.  James. 

"It  Is  debatable  whether  the  doctor  Is  the 
best  captain  of  the  team  for  this  stage.  What 
we  are  after  Is  restoration  of  the  function. 
The  social  worker,  for  instance,  might  be 
more  useful  than  the  doctor  la  encouraging 
an  elderly  man  to  get  out  of  his  house  and 
become  useful  again. 

"The  goal  of  extending  life  expectancy 
from  70  to  75  years  is  really  a  sl.ort-term  goal. 
Ihera  Is  more  to  life  than  adding  5  years." 

I  Prom    the    International    Conference    on 

Health  and  Health  Eduoatlott,  Philadelphia. 

Pa..  July  8. 18621 

THk  Ho«Trai< — Am  IwsratiSfkirr  fo« 

Hkalth  'Edvcatiqm 

(By  MorrU  Barrett.  M.PJI..  Director  of  Health 

Education,  the  Lankenau  Hospital) 

Except  for  the  hazards  incident  to  the  war, 
human  life  today  Is  longer  and  healthier  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Sci- 
ence has  unraveled  the  mystery  of  one  disease 
after  another  and  the  application  of  science 
has  led  to  disease  control  until  we  can  almost 
proclaim  that  anyone  may  have  good  health 
If  he  will  follow  the  estabUshed  rules  of 
hygiene. 

Certain  chronic  Illnesses,  accidents,  mental 
problems,  and  social  and  economic  conditions 
are  as  yet  not  within  our  control.  But  the 
health  of  most  of  us  could  be  materially  im- 
proved and  our  pleasure  of  living  Increased  if 
we  could  only  live  a  litUe  mors  intelligently. 

The  basic  enemies  that  have  plagued  man 
throughout  history;  namely.  Ignorance,  dis- 
ease, and  poverty  need  no  longer  take  their 
toll  of  lives  and  sickness  with  the  greater 
appllcaUon  of  health  knowldegc. 

But  can  people  be  Induced  1U  be  Intelligent 
concerning  health?  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  they  wlU  blindly  follow  fads  which 
promise  health  of  body  or  mind  and  that 
they  will  pour  fortunes  into  the  laps  of  un- 
scrupulous charlatans  who  offer  them  pana- 
ceas for  everything  \mder  the  sun.  But  will 
they  think?  Have  they  the  full  strength  of 
mind  to  look  eriUcaUy  at  their  health  prej- 
udices, hobbies,  and  fads?  We  rarely  worry 
about  the  things  we  understand,  and  we 
seldom  understand  the  thlQgs  we  tisually 
worry  about. 

In  spite  of  the  increases  lb  the  average 
length  of  life  and  the  expectancy  of  life  at 
birth,  society  has  not  learned  to  adjust  and 
meet  the  problems  created  by  the  exploding 
population,  especially  the  aged.  Life  in  the 
later  years  may  be  si>ent  in  a  futile  effort  to 
perpetuate  and  cling  to  youth  or  it  may  con- 
tain the  richest,  fullest,  most  productive 
years  man  has  ever  dreamed. ,  We  are  on  the 
threshold  of  conquering  many  of  the  chronic 
diseases  of  man,  including  out  knowledge  of 
the  human  cell  Itself.  We  ar«  on  the  thresh- 
old of  rocketing  the  biological  limits  of  man 
to  100  years  of  age  and  more.  An  overall  view 
of  public  health  shows  that  nf  ver  before  have 
our  new  health  frontiers  Expanded  at  a 
greater  pace. 

But,  however  we  look  at  iHe  matter,  the 
'•ct  remains  that  new  approaches  and  new 
*ool8.  must  be  developed  to  combat  the 
health  problems  of  tomorrow*,  undreamed  of 
but  a  decade  ago.     With  th^  advent  of  Jet 


tranq>ortatlon,   and   rapid   communication, 

the  horlBon  of  medicine  axid  public  health  Is 
no  longer  limited  to  the  local  or  even  na- 
tional level.  Today  it  extends  out  to  the 
international  scene  and  perhaps,  not  too 
many  years  from  now.  we  may  be  reaching 
Interplanetary  commiuiities. 

Lankenau  Hospital  has  long  believed  that 
a  modem  community  boepltal,  beyond  Its 
primary  purpose  of  providing  treatment,  has 
the  responsibility  to  serve  as  a  dynamic  cen- 
ter of  information  on  the  utilization  of 
medical  science  for  maintaining  positive 
health — for  staying  well  and  keeping  out  of 
the  hospital. 

In  order  for  a  hospital  to  be  more  than  a 
repair  center,  it  must  develop  an  entirely 
new  concept  and  function  in  Its  service  to 
the  community.  Hospitals  today  shoiild 
engage  qualified  public  health  educators  to 
widen  and  improve  the  scope  of  their  pro- 
gram. This  will  reqtilre  a  complete  reori- 
entation and  education  of  board  members, 
administrators,  doctors  and  nurses,  and 
other  hospital  personnel. 

A  hospital  with  a  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  facilities  and  services  which  contribute 
to  health  education  in  its  community  will 
undoubtedly  provide  a  more  effective  service 
for  its  patients  and  their  families.  A  hos- 
pital is  one  place  within  the  community 
where  the  public  should  be  able  to  get  ac- 
curate information  about  health  mainte- 
nance. The  hospital  with  an  alert  staff 
shoiild  answer  questions  about  detection, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease,  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  reemployment  of  patients 
and  assistance  for  their  families.  Also,  the 
hospital  should  serve  as  a  source  of  referral 
on  health  education  matters  for  schools,  In- 
dustry, adult  groups,  civic  organizations,  and 
health  and  welfare  agencies. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  an  Information 
center,  the  hospital  should  use  all  available 
channels  of  communication  such  as  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  to  make  the  fkcts 
about  health  available  to  the  public. 

Health  education  can  be  a  word  In  a 
hospital  program,  or  health  education  can 
be  a  dynamic,  moving  force  upon  which  to 
build.  The  program,  to  be  effective,  mvist 
be  positive  and  simple,  it  should  emphasize 
the  "do's"  rather  than  the  "don'ts,"  and 
should  be  aimed  at  specific  groups  and  needs: 
must  lead  to  action;  and  eventually  should 
embrace  the  health  problems  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Health  Is  a  relative  term  mieanlng  differ- 
ent things  to  different  people.  To  the  sick, 
it  means  getting  well.  To  the  well  person. 
Its  value  is  preventing  sickness  and  achiev- 
ing a  fuller,  richer  life.  To  the  general 
public,  health  Is  desired  for  Its  contribution 
to  fundamental  human  wants.  A  health 
education  program  does  not  say  "Do  this  and 
you  will  be  healthy."  It  must  relate  action 
to  more  specific  and  immediate  objectives 
of  the  individual,  family,  and  oonununlty. 

In  the  changing  hospital  of  today,  we  must 
develop  drtun&tic  and  effective  methods  cxf 
oconmunloatlon  which  will  Infiuence  human 
behavior,  develop  h&blts  of  thought  and 
action ,  reach  the  unreachables,  and  create 
and  mal retain  a  family  and  community  ocm- 
sciousnees  of  optimal  health. 

There  are  two  major  problems  facing  com- 
munities today  in  the  health  area.  Plrst.  the 
ever-widening  bridge  between  Ecientlflc 
health  knowledge  and  the  application  of 
knowledge  by  the  home,  school,  hospital, 
and  community;  and  second,  the  problem  of 
the  widening  and  more  complex  structure 
which  further  abstracts  community  action 
and  citizen  participation  for  effective  plan- 
ning and  progress. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth,  held  in  1960,  voiced  strong  sup- 
port for  impyroved  hecUth  education  emphasis 
in  America's  schools.  Of  strategic  Impor- 
tance are  the  recommendations  urging  that 
the    curriculum    provide    opportunities    for 


all  children  and  youth,  regardless  of  real- 
dence,  color,  creed,  or  eoonotnic  or  social 
attuatlan,  to  develop  a  healthy  and  realistle 
ooncepit  of  self  and  to  develop  the  beat  pos- 
sible physical  and  mental  health.  The  chal- 
lenge facing  health  and  physical  educators 
is  to  Increase  the  Impact  of  all  health  team- 
ing, whenever  it  may  appear  in  the  currlcu- 
liun.  The  hoepital  ahould  be  prepared  to 
make  a  significant  oontrlbuti<m  In  aohisvlng 
this  goal. 

The  D.8.  Public  Health  Service  reported 
recently  that  because  of  broad  public  failure 
to  implement  new  research  findings,  each 
year  40,000  persons  die  of  cancer.  20,000  die 
of  rheumatic  heart  diseases,  and  millions 
more  stiffer  needlessly  from  other  ailments. 
It  is  a  costly  tlmelag.  And.  combined  with 
Inadequate  health  education,  it  may  well 
signify  one  of  society's  greatest  waste. 

The  end  of  health  education  is  not  the 
spreading  of  facts  about  health.  If  this 
were  our  objective,  the  Job  woiUd  be  rather 
simple.  The  goal  is  to  motivate  people, 
to  help  them  help  themselves  and  othen. 
Knowledge  of  health,  is  but  the  first  step  in 
assuring  a  favorable  influence  upon  behavior. 

Over  the  years,  programs  of  health  educa- 
tion have  broadened  and  changed  In  charac- 
ter. Particularly  significant  has  been  the 
Inclusion  of  what  might  be  called  the  posi- 
tive approach.  This  stresses  the  maintenance 
of  health  rather  than  avoidance  of  Illness. 
Inasmuch  as  the  borderline  between  health 
and  disease  Is  vague,  educational  programs 
designed  to  provide  action  should  be  mean- 
ingful, 8i>ecific,  and  positive. 

Lankenau  Hoe^ltal*s  hefUth  education  pro- 
gram is  directed  to  serve  three  main  groups: 
the  hoepital,  the  schools  and  the  community. 
Its  primary  purpose  is  to  increace  the  Impact 
of  health  teaching  and  knowledge,  so  that 
children  and  advUts  will  be  motivated  to 
practice  good  health  habits  and  assist  In 
the  Improvement  of  community  health.  _ 

The  role  of  a  community  hospital  to  devel- 
op a  program  for  positive  health  la  now  tM- 
Ing  practiced  at  Lankenau  Hospital.  Its 
expansion  and  growth  will  undoubtedly  oc- 
cur over  the  next  few  years.  It  wlU  serve 
and  Is  serving  now  as  a  laboratory  to  In- 
vestigate, experiment  and  Implement  health 
education  processes.  The  need  to  take  the 
ever-Increasing  scientific  knowledge  whieh 
is  being  stored  away  In  medical  Journals  and 
textbooks  and  apply  it  to  everyday  living 
becomes  the  major  challenge  of  health  edu- 
cation. 

Planning  a  hospital  health  education  pro- 
gram is  not  a  simple  task  nor  is  there  a 
blueprint  to  follow.  The  composition  and 
nature  of  the  program  will  depend  upon  the 
energy,  planning,  leadership  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  hoqiMtal  personnel  involved. 
Toward  this  end  Lankenau  Hoepital  has 
made  an  excellent  beginning. 

aSMAKKS    OK    BLJDMS    SHOWN    IM    COIINBCriOir 
WITB  Da.  BARRCTT'S  RKMARKS 

1.  The  following  pictures  (not  printed  In 
the  RocOKD)  highlight  some  of  Lankenau's 
services  as  an  instrument  for  health  edu- 
cation: 

2.  Expectant  i>arents  classes  are  offered  as 
a  community  service  by  the  Lankenau  health 
education  program.  These  classes  are  spon- 
sored by  members  of  the  obetetrlcal  and 
pediatric  departments.  To  date,  almost  2,500 
couples  have   attended   these   classes. 

3.  Lankenau  can  demonstrate  the  strides 
It  has  made  In  eliminating  the  hazards  of 
infants  with  ito  weU  baby  cUnlc.  The  pe- 
riodic examination  of  youngsters  Is  an  out- 
standing service  in  promoting  better  beedth 
for  mothers  and  children. 

4.  The  Immxinlzatlon  program  has  helped 
pioneer  the  development  of  new  vaccines. 
Lajikenau  Hoepital  played  a  significant  role 
in  the  new  measles  vaccine. 

6.  The  diabetes  program  not  only  treats 
the  many  victims  of  this  disease,  but  also 
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CMTlM  out  educAtloiuU  actlvltlM.  Prograxna 
on  good  nutrition,  exerctae,  and  rest  help  the 
(Uab«tlc  live  a  nonnal  and  productive  life. 

6.  The  child  guidance  clinic  U  another 
unique  aervlce  showing  Lankenau's  concern 
for  children.  This  valuable  resource  la  a 
much  needed  prevention  program  for  young- 
sters Involved  with  emotional  and  mental 
problems. 

7.  The  teenager  has  been  a  neglected  per- 
son in  hospital  programs.  Lankenau's  new 
adolescent  unit,  the  first  In  any  Philadelphia 
boiplUl.  now  provides  special  Inpatient  care 
and  outpatient  services  for  this  age  group 
This  unit  Is  called  Teen  Towne. 

8.  If  the  patient's  operation  Is  complex 
and  bis  condition  requires  constant  observa- 
tion, be  win  be  placed  In  an  Intensive  care 
unit,  Lankenau's  latest  step  In  progressive 
patient  care. 

9.  The  health  examination  service  ta  In- 
tended to  encoxirage  well  people  to  recognize 
the  Importance  or  periodic  health  examina- 
tions, and  to  detect  any  abnormal  condition 
as  early  as  possible. 

10.  For  the  early  detection  of  cancer  and 
other  diseases,  Lankenau's  cancer  detection 
center  helps  patients  discover  this  disease  in 
time  to  treat  It  most  effectively. 

11.  Lankenau  Hospital  offers  a  special 
counseling  service  for  problem  drinkers.  In 
addition  to  helping  the  victim  with  his 
drinking  problem,  marital  problems  are  often 
resolved. 

12.  The  focal  point  of  Lankenau's  health 
education  program  is  the  health  museimi; 
the  only  one  of  Its  kind  In  any  American 
hospital.  Xach  year  over  50,000  schoolchil- 
dren and  adults  visit  this  exciting  program. 
A  popular  adjunct  to  the  health  musexui 
U  Pandora,  a  transparent,  life-size  figure. 

13.  One  of  the  most  Important  contribu- 
tions of  Ijankenau's  health  education  de- 
partment Is  the  sponsorship  of  health  educa- 
tion conferences  and  forums,  designed  to 
supply  the  community  with  the  latest  health 
Information  on '  preventive  medicine  and  re- 
search findings. 

14.  Groups  visiting  the  hospital  are  In- 
Tlted  to  see  entertaining  and  Instructive 
pictures  from  Lankenau's  excellent  library 
of  films  and  health  topics. 

15.  In  the  area  of  physical  fitness, 
Lankenau  Hospital  has  pioneered  In  the  most 
comprehensive  physical  fitness  study  made 
In  the  United  States  since  the  1938  Boston 
survey.  Also,  Lankenau's  studies  In  the 
problems  of  aging  concern  themselves  with 
the  medical,  social,  economic,  and  recreation- 
al needs  of  this  group. 

16.  A  new  community  program  being 
planned  Is  the  medical  health  career  service 
for  schools  In  this  area.  This  will  provide 
a  practical  exf)erlence  in  hospital  service  to 
senior  high  school  students  interested  In 
pursuing  a  career  in  medicine  or  other  allied 
fields. 
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to  the  request  of  the  House  for  •  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  appointed  Sena- 
tors MONRONEY,  YARBOROUCH,  RANDOLPH, 

Carlson,  and  Fong  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


BASIC  COMPENSATION  OP  TEACH- 
ERS   AND    TEACHING    POSITIONS 
.  UNr«R     DEFENSE     DEPARTMENT 
OVERSEAS    TEACHERS    PAY    AND 
PERSONNEL  PRACTICES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  6845)  to  correct  Inequi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  basic  compensa- 
tion of  teachers  and  teaching  positions 
under  the  Defense  Department  Overseas 
Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Practices 
Act,  and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree 


A  SECOND  FRONT  IN  THE  WAR 
ON  HUNGER— AMENDMENT 

AMKNDMXNT  NO.    4  SB 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  10  President  Johnson  sent 
to  Congress  a  message  concerning  a 
war  on  hunger.  The  bill  embodying 
these  proposals,  S.  2933.  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  contains  three 
programs. 

Title  I  authorizes  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  both  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  for  dollars  on  credit  terms. 
This  Utle  specifies  that  the  President 
shall  take  into  account  efforts  of  coun- 
tries to  help  themselves  toward  a  greater 
degree  of  self-reliance. 

Title  n  authorizes  the  donation  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  such  pur- 
poses as  to  meet  emergency  food  needs 
for  victims  of  disasters,  to  provide 
food  for  work,  community  development 
programs,  and  to  carry  out  the  United 
States  pledge  to  the  world  food  program. 
Title  m  provides  that  currencies  which 
accrue  from  foreign  currency  sales  shall 
be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as 
financing  UB,  expenses  abroad,  devel- 
oping new  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities,  procuring  military  equip- 
ment for  common  defense,  promoting 
economic  development,  financing  educa- 
tional exchange  programs,  making  loans 
to  U.S.  firms  for  business  development 
and  trade  expansion,  and  financing 
research. 

I  stand  soUdly  behind  the  high-minded 
purposes  of  this  legislation,  as  stated  so 
eloquently  by  President  Johnson  in  his 
message  to  Congress. 

The  world  faces  severe  food  shortages 
in  the  decade  ahead,  as  many  experts 
have  pointed  out,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  take  steps  now  to  meet  the  coming 
challenge. 

The  problem  exists  primarily  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  where 
populations  are  growing  much  more 
rapidly  tlian  the  supply  of  food  can  be 
expanded. 

Historically,  traditional  societies  ex- 
panded food  production  along  with  pop- 
ulation by  expanding  the  acreage  under 
cultivation.  Today,  however,  many 
densely  populated  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries have  little  new  land  that  can  be 
brought  under  cultivation.  Studies  show 
that  increased  production  In  tlie  future 
must  increasingly  come  from  higher 
yields  per  acre.  This  method  of  increas- 
ing food  production  is  vastly  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  traditional  method  It 
requires  a  reasonably  high  level  of 
literacy,  capital,  a  "market  oriented" 
economy,  and  support  from  the  rest  of 
the  economy  in  the  form  jf  fertilizers, 
insecticides,  and  other  products.  These 
are  precisely  the  things  that  are  lack- 


ing in  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  the 
world. 

The  food  for  freedom  blU  will  enable 
us  to  assist  underdeveloped  land  in  de- 
veloping some  of  these  "preconditioM 
for  a  yield  per  acre  takeoff." 

However,  let  us  consider  what  would 
happen  if  we  were  successful  beyond  our 
wildest  dreams,  if  we  could  raise  yields 
in  the  underdeveloped  lands  at  the  same 
rate  at  which  they  are  increasing  in  the 
developed  areas.  The  French  have  raised 
wheat  yields  2.3  percent  per  year.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  perform- 
ances  in  Europe,  and  when  compared 
with  the  French  population  increase  of 
1  percent  per  year,  has  meant  real  prog- 
ress in  France.  But  the  French  per- 
formance would  not  have  been  adequate 
had  it  been  confronted  with  population 
growth  rates  as  high  as  those  which  pre- 
vail in  many  underdeveloped  countries 

Or  take  the  United  States  as  an  ex- 
ample. We  have  raised  wheat  yields  2  7 
ptrcent  per  year  from  1935-39  to  1960- 
62.  When  combined  with  our  1.7  percent 
rate  of  population  growth  this  gives  us 
a  net  gain  in  output  per  capita  of  1  per- 
cent. If  this  rate  of  wheat  yield  increase 
had  been  achieved  in  Brazil,  with  a  pop- 
ulation increase  of  3.1  percent  per  year 
however,  output  per  capita  would  have 
declined. 

Let  me  now  quote  briefly  from  page  20 
of  "World  Population  and  Pood  Sup- 
pUes.  1980,"  published  by  the  American 
Society  of  Agronomy.  This  gives  an  even 
more  revealing  picture  of  what  would 
happen  should  we  bring  the  rate  of 
growth  of  production  in  imderdeveloped 
lands  up  to  that  in  developed  areas: 

Consider  these  facts.  The  agricultural 
land  resources  of  the  two  economic  regioni 
(developed  and  underdeveloped)  are  approx- 
imately the  same.  The  1960  population  of 
the  developed  world  waa  less  than  0.9  billion, 
that  of  the  less  developed  world  was  more 
than  3  billion.  The  projected  increase  be- 
tween 1960  and  2000  for  the  developed  world, 
according  to  the  United  Nations  medium 
level  projections,  is  0.4  billion  and  that  for 
the  less  devel(^>ed  world  Is  nearly  3  billion. 

Now  let  us  Interchange  the  projectsd 
growth  In  population  of  the  two  regions. 
The  developed  world  would  then  absorb  the 
3  billion  and  the  less  developed  world,  th* 
0.4  billion.  The  United  States,  with  about 
one-fourth  of  the  agricultural  land  resources 
of  the  developed  world,  could  expect  to  ac- 
commodate one-fourth  of  the  8  billion  total 
(750  million) .  This  amounts  to  an  addition 
of  about  190  million  per  decade — ^roughly  the 
equivalent  of  our  current  population  every 
10  years. 

What  would  happen  to  our  food  consump- 
tion levels  under  these  circumstances?  Our 
standard  of  living?  Our  educational  sys- 
tem? The  level  of  employment?  But  we  are 
much  better  prepared  to  absorb  Increases  of 
th's  magnitude  than  are  the  less  developed 
regions.  We  have  the  capital,  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  technology,  and  the  high 
levels  of  literacy  and  education.  And  we  have 
a  much  more  favorable  land-man  ratio  to 
begin  with. 

This  statement  alone  illustrates  that 
the  United  States  with  all  its  riches  could 
not  stand  the  rate  of  population  growth 
now  taking  place  in  the  underdeveloped 
world.  Thus  we  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  even  if  we  bring  the  growth  of  food 
production  in  these  underdeveloped  areas 
up  to  what  it  is  in  the  developed  half  of 
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the  world,  we  will  still  be  fighting  a  los- 
ing battle  in  the  war  against  poverty  and 
(anilne.  Losing,  that  is,  unless  we  do 
gomething  about  the  other  half  of  the 
equation — population  growth. 

President  Johnson  recqgnlzed  this 
problem  when  he  said  in  his  message  to 
Congress: 

A  balance  between  agricultural  produc- 
tivity and  population  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  shadow  of  hunger  from  becoming  a 
nightmare  of  famine. 

With  this  bill  we  are  going  to  be  in- 
vesting substantial  amounts  in  economic 
development.  In  his  20th  anniversary 
message  to  the  United  Nations  President 
Johnson  stated: 

Let  us  act  on  the  fact  that  iless  than  $5 
Invested  in  population  control  I  Ito  worth  $100 
Invested  In  economic  growth. 

When  experts  tell  us  how  difficult,  in- 
deed almost  impossible,  it  will  be  to  bring 
increases  in  food  production  in  under- 
developed areas  up  to  the  level  of  in- 
creases in  population,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  feed  all 
these  additional  hungry  mouths  unless 
we  also  render  assistance  to  allow  in- 
dividuals. If  they  choose  to  do  so.  to  exert 
some  measure  of  rationed  choice  over  Just 
how  many  additional  hungry'  mouths  we 
shall  have  to  feed  every  yeair.  We  must 
look  to  the  causes  of  our  problem;  if  we 
treat  only  the  effects  we  shall  never  win 
our  battle. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  two  amend- 
ments to  the  food  for  freedom  bill.  The 
first  amendment  would  add  the  provision 
of  "family  planning  services"  to  the  items 
that  the  President  shall  take  into  account 
as  evidence  of  self-help  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  nation. 

The  second  amendment  would  allow 
not  less  than  15  percent  of  the  curren- 
cies which  accrue  from  foreign  currency 
sales  to  be  used  for  "financing  programs 
emphasizing  maternal,  child  health  and 
nutrition,  and  family  planning  services, 
and  research  activities  related  to  the 
problems  of  population  growth."  This 
part  of  my  amendment  is  similar  to  one 
discussed  in  the  House  on  February  21 
by  Representative  Paul  TopD  of  Mich- 
igan. 

I  believe  that  these  two  Mnendments 
would  be  very  helpful  in  bringing  into 
the  picture  the  other  side  of  the  dual- 
natured  enemy  we  are  fighting.  We 
must  attack  both  the  cause— population 
increasing  faster  than  food  supplies — 
and  the  effect — insufficient  food  to  feed 
the  population.  What  I  suggest  here  Is 
a  limited  step,  a  prudent  step.  Let  us 
make  tills  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendments  lie  at  the  desk 
through  March  1  so  that  Senators  who 
wish  to  add  their  names  as  cosponsors 
"nay  do  so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  amendments  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFJW^ER.  The 
amendments  will  be  receiwed,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  amendmwits  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
irom  Texas. 


The  amendments  (No.  488)  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  23.  after  "people"  delete 
the  conuna  and  insert  "and  In  providing 
family  planning  services.". 

On  page  3.  line  6.  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(e)  and  (1)". 

On  page  12,  line  21,  strike  out  "and". 

Oi^  page  13,  line  4,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ";  and". 

On  page  13.  immediately  after  Une  4.  in- 
sert a  new  subsection  (1) : 

"For  financing  a  program  emphasizing 
maternal  welfare,  child  health  and  nutri- 
tion, and  family  planning  services,  and  re- 
search activities  related  to  the  problems  of 
population  growth,  for  which  purpose  not 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  currencies  re- 
ceived in  any  country  shall  be  reserved,  to 
be  made  available,  at  the  request  of  such 
country,  under  the  procedures  established 
by  the  President  to  carry  out  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  through  any 
agency  of  the  United  States,  or  through  any 
international  agency  cv  organization  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member  and 
which  he  determines  Is  quaUfled  to  admin- 
ister such  activities." 


owned  lands  heretofore   set  aside  (or 
school  or  administrative  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota fMr.  MoNDALE],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill  (S.  2892)  to  amend  section  5(1)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  children  of  deceased 
railroad  employees  who  are  over  the  age 
of  17  and  below  the  age  of  22  and  are  at- 
tending an  educational  Institution  as 
full-time  students,  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESCHEDUUNG  OP  HEARING  ON 
MILES  W.  LORD  TO  BE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE,  DISTRICT  OP  MIN- 
NESOTA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the 
public  hearing  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
March  2,  1966.  at  10:30  ajn..  on  the 
nomination  of  Miles  W.  Lord,  of  Min- 
nesota, to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  district 
of  Minnesota,  vice  Dennis  F.  Donovan, 
retired,  has  been  rescheduled  for 
Wednesday,  March  9, 1966,  at  10:30  ajn., 
in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI.  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  25,  1966,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1904)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
give  to  the  Indians  of  the  pueblos  of 
Acoma,  Sandia,  Santa  Ana,  and  Zia  the 
beneficial  Interest  in  certain  federally 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Introductory  remarks  made  by  him  when 
introducing  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and 
her  speech  deUvered  before  the  American 
Road  Builders  National  Convention,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1966,  at  Denver,  Ck>lo. 


STUDENTS  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF 
FLORIDA  NOT  SWAYED  BY  LEFT- 
WING  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
6  minutes. 

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with- 
in the  last  few  days  there  have  been  two 
occurrences  in  the  student  body  at  the 
University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville,  Fla., 
which  indicate  clearly  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  students  there  are  patriotic 
young  Americans  and  are  not  being 
swayed  in  their  convictions  by  the  left- 
wing  propaganda  which  is  now  underway 
at  some  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  our  Nation. 

The  first  sucn  Listance  which  I  shall 
mention  occurred  on  the  weekend  of 
February  12  and  13,  1966,  when  a  tre- 
mendous patriotic  mass  student  meeting 
greeted  four  returned  veterans  from 
Vietnam  service  and  when  both  students 
and  the  citizens  of  the  town  showed 
every  honor  %i>a  encouragement  to  the 
four  returned  veterttns.  The  story  of  the 
affair  is  well  toid  in  .he  Associated  Press 
news  article  appeanng  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Times  of  Monday,  February  14,  en- 
titled "The  Boys  Will  Know  and  Be 
Proud."  The  facts  are  that  upon  hearing 
that  the  small  minority  of  college  stu- 
dents who  do  not  support  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam  were  planning  an  anti- Vietnam 
war  protest  march  in  downtown  Gaines- 
ville on  Saturday,  February  12,  the 
student  body  organized  and  carried  out 
a  coimter  demonstration  entitled  "Op- 
eration Appreciation"  after  securing 
through  the  armed  services  the  presence 
of  the  four  young  service  veterans  Just 
returned  from  Vietnam  who  are  named 
in  the  article.  According  to  the  reports, 
the  protest  march  of  the  small  minority 
group  attracted  only  about  20  of  the 
university's  16,000  students,  whereas 
practically  the  entire  remainder  of  the 
student  body  turned  out  to  do  honor  to 
the  veterans  from  Vietnam  and  to  ex- 
press appreciation  for  their  service  and 
support  of  their  comrades  still  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  I  ask  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tne  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko,. 
as  follows : 

The  Bots  Will  Know — And  Be  Paoxn> 

OAzmsviux. — "The  guys  in  Vietnam  will 
hear  about  this,  and  they'U  be  proud." 
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That  WM  tlte  r«actlOB  of  3d  Lt.  Kdwtutl 
W.  SpliuUo.  M,  of  Venlc«,  Calif.,  to  the  bonon 
being  showered  on  him  and  three  other  com- 
bat veterana,  aa  repreaentatlvea  of  the  Ol'e. 
Tbay  are  on  the  receiving  end  of  Opera- 
tion AppredatloQ.  a  4-day  affair  tponaored 
by  Btudenta  at  the  TTnlveralty  of  Florida. 

"Tou  cant  Imow  how  much  we  appreciate 
tbla."  Splnalo  aald.  "These  people  are  our 
own  age — they're  our  own  generation.  When 
they  do  something  like  this  for  us  It  tntw'ft 
so  much  more  than  a  political  8p>eech." 

Enjoying  the  weekend  with  Splnalo  are 
2d  Lt.  Kenneth  H.  Carey,  34,  of  Oreen  Cove 
Springs.  Pla.,  Ist  Lt.  Orvllle  Hengen.  23,  of 
Rapid  City,  8.  Dak.,  and  let  Lt.  William  R. 
Hill,  23,  of  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Saturday  nl^t  the  four  Teterans  partled  at 
the  new  quarter-mllllon-doUar  Sigma  Alpha 
EpsUon  fraternity  house  with  their  dates  for 
the  weekend,  each  one  a  campus  beauty 
queen. 

Wherever  the  soldiers  have  gone,  they  have 
been  honored  guests. 

OalnesvlUe  merchants  put  them  up  In  a 
pluah  hotel  and  loaned  them  new  can  for 
their  stay. 
Bellboys  and  waiters  refused  tlpa. 
They  were  greeted  on  the  street  by  stran- 
gers wanting  to  shake  their  hands. 

Sororities  and  fraternities  spruced  up 
weekend  parties  and  competed  for  a  few 
minutes  of  their  time. 

The  men's  dates  Included  Miss  University 
of  Florida,  Donna  Berger.  19,  of  New  Orleana, 
and  two  former  university  queens. 

Splnalo  said  he  plans  to  present  University 
of  Florida  students  with  a  treasured  war  me- 
mento— the  battle  flag  of  a  Communist  sup- 
ply ship  sunk  In  Bonrow  Bay,  February  19. 
1966.  Splnalo  won  a  Bronze  Star  for  his 
part  in  that  operation. 

A  mass  student  meeting  tonight  will  and 
the  veterans'  busy  weekend.  Student 
groups  have  promised  to  present  the  men 
with  300  pints  of  blood  collected  last  week 
for  the  war  effort. 

Student  body  president,  Bruce  Culpepper, 
said  Operation  Appreciation  was  to  ahow 
servicemen  and  citlsens  alike  that  only  a 
small  minority  of  college  students  do  not 
support  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 

A  longplanned  antiwar  protest  march 
through  downtown  Oaineaville  Saturday  at- 
tracted only  about  20  of  the  university's  18,- 
000  students. 

The  four  Vietnam  veterans  were  brought  to 
the  campus  through  the  efforts  of  Culpepper 
with  the  aid  of  offlciaU  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  of  the  outstanding  performances 
of  the  members  of  the  student  body  at 
the  University  of  Florida  occurred  at  the 
polls  on  the  university  campus  when 
there  was  a  direct  Issue  between  the  so- 
called  Freedom  Party  and  the  majority 
group  at  the  university.  The  Freedom 
Party  candidate  for  president  of  the 
student  body  received  187  out  of  the 
some  8.500  votes  which  were  cast.  A 
year  a«o  this  same  so-called  Freedom 
Party  had  received  nearly  900  votes. 
Apparently  the  vast  majority  of  the 
young  men  and  young  women  who  are 
students  at  the  University  of  Florida  are 
thlnUng  and  acting  soundly  and  as  real 
Americans  and  I  thought  that  the  Con- 
gressional RxcoiD  should  convey  this 
fact  to  other  Senators  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  I  regret  the  fact  that  the 
photo^aphs  appearing  In  the  press  of 
those  who  participated  In  the  anti-war 
protest  march — and  In  the  effort  to  se- 
cure the  presidency  of  the  student  body 
for  a  leftwlng  candidate — cannot  be 
shown  in   the   CosrcaissioirAL   Rccoko. 


These  pictures  show  the  typical  be- 
whlskered,  long-haired  Individuals 
among  the  participating  male  students. 
I  shall  not  endeavor  to  describe  the  par- 
ticipating female  students.  I  ask  that 
the  article  from  the  Miami  Herald  of 
Tuesday,  February  15,  entitled  "Students 
Rebuff  Freedom  Party  at  University  of 
Florida"  be  copied  into  the  Record  at  this 
time  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stvdkkts  Rraurr  Fbekdom  Partt  at 
UKivmarrT  or  FLoamA 
Oaimmvilu,  Fla.— a  radical  leftwing  stu- 
dent political  party  was  rebuffed  at  the  polls 
by  University  of  Florida  students  last  week, 
apparenUy  ending  fears  of  a  "Uttle  Berkeley 
in  the  South." 

Buahy-halred  Alan  Levin.  22-year-old  phi- 
losophy major  from  Miami,  collected  only 
187  votes  as  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Freedom  Party.    Some  8,600  were  cast. 

One  year  ago  his  counterpart  won  nearly 
900  votes. 

Before  the  election.  Levin  had  said  It 
wouldn't  be  at  all  bad  if  the  University  of 
Florida  took  on  the  manners  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  where  mass 
student  protest  movements  threw  academic 
life  into  a  turmoil  after  December  1964. 

Levin  and  the  Freedom  Party  campaigned 
to  lift  the  university  restrictions  on  student 
drinking,  gambling,  sezxial  activity,  or  "any 
Buch  private  moral  decision." 

The  platform  called  for  an  end  to  dl£crlml- 
nation  in  fraternities,  ideological  restrictions 
on  campiis  clubs,  and  compulsory  military 
training  programs.  It  also  asked  free  tuition 
and  the  availability  of  contraceptives. 

Levin  said  he  has  some  Marxist  and  some 
pacifist  leanings,  but  stresses  his  identity  as 
a  "Camus  (i^l>eL"  after  author  Albert  Camus. 
It  means  pU^i^it  of  freedom  in  every  form, 
he  says. 

The  election  put  an  end  to  fears  of  a  grow- 
ing radical  movement,  but  it  did  nothing  to 
dissuade  Freedom  Party  members  in  their 
activities. 

With  a  sign  stuck  in  the  ground  reading, 
"Florida  Free  Speech  Area,"  Levin  and  Lucien 
Cross.  19.  a  heavily  bearded  sophomore  from 
Miami,  almost  daily  set  up  card  tables  on 
the  lawn  of  the  university  library. 
They  sell  or  offer  free  antiwar  literature. 
Of  a  handful  of  card  table  prc^rletora 
which  descended  on  the  lawn  last  month 
with  pamphlets  on  subjects  ranging  from 
legalizing  marihuana  to  advocating  civil 
rights,  Levin  and  Cross  are  the  only  ones 
who  defied  an  administration  order  to  get 
merchandising  permits  or  leave. 

"This  is  a  form  of  censorship  and  we  feel 
it  Is  unconstitutional,"  says  Cross.  They  re- 
fuse to  obtain  a  permit  or  quit  selling  their 
pcunphlets,  although  a  disciplinary  commit- 
tee is  now  conaiderlng  what  to  do  with  them. 
"I  think  before  the  trimester  is  over  we'll 
be  out,"  says  Levin.  "Because  we  didn't  get 
many  votes  I'm  afraid  the  administration 
will  read  into  it  that  we  aren't  supported  by 
the  students  and  will  have  no  compunction 
to  expel  us." 

Dean  of  Students  Lester  Hale  favors  a  free 
speech  area.  But  he  says  Freedom  Party 
members  are  forcing  a  confrontation  In  their 
refusal  to  get  permits. 

"As  long  aa  the  students  were  expressing 
themselves  in  that  area,  they  were  acting 
entirely  within  the  concept  of  academic  free- 
dom allowed  on  campus,"  be  says.  "When 
they  began  to  sell  things  they  came  up 
against  a  longstanding  policy  prohibiting 
merchandising  or  sale  without  a  permit." 

He  says  most  students  are  upset  over  the 
actions  of  the  library  nesters  and  conalder  It 
an  Intrusion  on  their  right*. 
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"What  they  are  asking  is  a  lining  of  m 
restrictions  of  all  the  mores  of  our  societr" 
says  the  dean. 

Although  Levin  says  Freedom  Party  in. 
eludes  some  35  to  40  hard-core  student  mem- 
bers, only  about  20  students  turned  out  for 
a  Saturday  morning  antiwar  protest  march 
from  the  campus  to  the  Alachua  Countv 
Courthouse.  ' 

Some  6  or  8  clubs  and  movements  work 
imder  the  Freedom  Party.  With  overlapping 
memberships,  the  organizations  Include  the 
GainesvUle  Committee  To  gn><  the  War  in 
Vietnam,  the  free  speech  movement,  the  Stu- 
dent Group  for  Equal  Bights,  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  and  the  Student  Peace 
Union. 

The  Freedom  Party  has  as  many  nonstu- 
dent  as  student  members.  The  party  has 
used  a  ramshackle  house,  called  the  Freedom 
Forum,  one  block  from  the  University  of 
Florida  campus,  as  headquarters.  However 
It  was  closed  this  winter. 

"We  didn't  always  have  the  money  to  pay 
the  utilities  bUl,  and  it  gets  cold  in  there" 
says  Bonni  Greenspan,  20,  a  former  Unlver- 
slty  of  Florida  student  from  New  York  City. 

A  well-known  name  among  party  members 
is  Dr.  Ed  Richer,  a  former  humanities  pro- 
fessor at  the  imlverslty  dismissed  last  year 
after  he  was  hailed  for  leading  a  civU  rights 
march  in  Ocala. 

Richer,  a  short,  balding  man  of  37,  Is  lob- 
bying the  administration  for  permission  to 
sell  a  half  dozen  Journals  on  campus.  He 
says  some  are  Communist  and  adds  that  he 
agrees  with  only  one  editorially. 

"Whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not  Isnt 
the  issue,"  says  Cross.  "We're  asking  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  freedom  of  expression." 

Levin  sees  viqtory  in  the  defeat  of  the  Free- 
dom Party. 

"This  year  we  had  a  totally  radical  pro- 
gram, one  without  compromise  at  all.  We 
consider  the  election  basically  an  advance  for 
the  party,  because  those  187  voted  for  a  rec- 
ogniaed  radical  political  phUosophy." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  aa 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Florida,  I 
am  Indeed  proud  to  report  these  facts  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  am  also  proud  to  report  that  a  similar 
showing  was  made  last  week  In  Atlanta 
where  my  other  alma  mater,  Emory  Uni- 
versity, showed,  through  Its  present  stu- 
dents, exactly  the  same  fine  spirit  of 
patriotism  that  was  demonstrated  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  I  shall  not  en- 
deavor to  cover  this  matter  in  detail  in 
the  Record  for  the  reason  that  I  note 
from  the  press  that  both  of  our  distin- 
guished Senate  colletigiies  from  Oeorgia 
participated  In  the  demonstration  at  At- 
lanta and  I  am  sure  that  they  have  made 
or  will  make  some  report  of  the  huge  and 
enheartenlng  rally  of  students  not  only 
from  Emory,  but  from  the  other  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  Atlanta 
area  which  the  two  Georgia  Senators 
honored  by  their  attendance  and  partici- 
pation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  other  Senators  who  wish  to  spetik  In 
the  morning  hour  under  the  3-inlnute 
limitation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  such  time  as  be 
desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  Is 
recognized. 
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THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  on  several  occaslorU  told  the  people 
of  the  world  why  we  a«e  in  Vietnam. 
They  have  made  It  clear  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  that  we  are  not  there  to  obtain 
bases,  for  we  have  ample  base  facilities 
elsewhere  in  the  Par  East.  We  are  not 
there  to  seek  to  preserve  b.  colonial  inter- 
est, as  France  once  did.  We  are  not  there 
to  invade  and  take  territory  away  from 
North  Vietnam. 

We  are  there  for  the  unselfish  purpose 
of  helping  those  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves to  be  free  from  Communist  ag- 
gression and,  with  our  assistance,  to  have 
a  chance  to  build  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves. If  materialism  was  the  only 
guidepost  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  would  not  be  there. 

We  are  there  because  of  our  obligations 
under  the  treaty  forming  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organizattou — SEATO — 
which  was  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
82  to  1  in  1955,  and,  it  might  be  noted, 
signed  by  the  late  Secretary  of  State  and 
two  Members  of  the  Senate,  Including 
the  present  majority  leader,  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  Under  article  IV  of 
the  treaty  each  signatory  "recognizes 
that  aggression  by  means  of  armed  at- 
tack would  endanger  its  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  It  will  in  that 
event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger 
In  accordance  with  lt3  constitutional 
processes."  The  protocol  to  this  treaty 
designated  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South 
Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  article  IV. 
As  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  pointed  out 
In  his  recent  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  far-reach- 
ing Implications  of  this  commitment  were 
well  understood  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  he  quoted  from  the  commit- 
tee's report  which  acppmpanled  the 
resolution  of  ratiflcatiortj 

The  committee  is  not  inpervlous  to  the 
risks  which  this  treaty  entails.  It  fully  ap- 
preciates that  acceptance  of  these  additional 
obligations  commits  the  united  States  to  a 
course  of  action  over  a  va»t  expanse  of  the 
Pacific.  Yet  these  risks  are  consistent  with 
our  own  highest  interests. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  on 
February  22  of  this  year,  the  house  of 
delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion unanimously  approved  a  resolution 
that  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  is  legal  under  international  law. 
and  is  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty. 

We  are  there  because  failure  to  live  up 
to  our  treaty  obligations  would  lay  a 
foundation  for  success  of  Communist  ag- 
gression under  the  guise  of  a  so-called 
National  Liberation  Front;  and  this  suc- 
cess, in  turn,  would  encourage  similar 
movements  elsewhere  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding Latin  America,  where  our  na- 
tional security  would  be  more  immedi- 
ately threatened.  Moreover,  confidence 
of  other  nations  in  our  treaty  commit- 
ments would  be  Justifiably  shaken. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  historical 
development  and  economic  and  military 
power  have  placed  the  United  States  in 
the  role  of  leader  of  the  free  world. 
With  this  leadership  coines  the  respon- 
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slbiUty  of  living  up  to  our  word;  and 
if  our  word  Is  no  good,  the  ideological 
struggle  of  the  free  world  with  the  Com- 
munist world  will  deteriorate.  Not  only 
would  this  have  a  profoundly  adverse 
effect  on  free  world  nations,  especially 
the  smaller  ones,  but  it  could  well  cause 
the  imcommitted  or  neutral  nations  to 
look  to  the  Communist  world  for  what 
they  might  then  regard  as  inevitable 
world  leadership. 

We  are  there  in  strength  and  numbers 
because  of  decisions  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  These  de- 
cisions followed  the  southeast  Asia  reso- 
lution, which  the  administration  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  and  which  the 
Congress  approved  on  August  7,  1964, 
with  only  two  dissenting  votes  of  the  en- 
tire Senate-House  membership.  Among 
other  things,  the  resolution  recites: 

That  the  Congress  approves  and  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  take  aU  necessary  meas- 
urea  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression. 

The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its 
national  interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity in  southest  Asia.  Consonant  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  obllgaUons  under  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  U,  therefore,  prepared,  aa  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  its  freedom. 

During  the  debate  of  this  resolution 
in  the  Senate,  Senator  Cooper,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Senator  Fulbright,  of  Arkan- 
sas, chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  was  floor  manager  of 
the  resolution,  engaged  In  this  colloquy- 
page  18409,  Congressional  Record  for 
Augusts,  1964: 

Mr.  Cooper.  Then,  looking  ahead,  if  the 
President  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to 
use  such  force  as  could  lead  into  war  we 
wlU  give  that  authority  by  this  resolution? 

Mr.  FotBBioHT.  That  Is  the  way  I  would 
Interpret  It. 

mSCALCTTLATION 

It  is  weU  known  that  miscalculation  by 
the  enemy  of  our  capabiUties  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose  brought  us  into  World 
War  n.  It  is  also  weU  known  that  mis- 
calculation by  the  Communist  leaders  of 
North  Korea  resulted  in  the  Korean  war 
And  I  would  suggest  that  miscalculation 
has  been  responsible  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Somewhere  along  the  way 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States  failed 
to  get  across  the  message  to  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  in  Hanoi  tliat  their  aggres- 
sion would  not  pay  off  and  would,  in- 
stead, cost  them  dearly. 

Where  our  leadership  fell  down,  only 
the  Communist  leaders  can  say.  But  it 
can  be  suggested  that  temporizing  of  the 
U.S.  Government  with  the  glaring  viola- 
tions of  the  1962  Geneva  agreement  on 
Laos  by  the  leaders  In  Hanoi,  leaving 
several  thousand  of  their  armed  forces 
in  Laos  after  our  forces  were  pulled  out 
may  well  have  encouraged  their  escala- 
tion of  aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 
Indeed,  It  was  not  until  February  of  1965 
that  our  leadership  made  it  clear  that 


there  would  be  no  privileged  sanctuary 
above  the  17th  parallel. 

Peace  can  best  be  secured  by  prevent- 
ing a  would-be  aggressor  from  miscalcu- 
lating—from deciding  that  aggression 
will  be  profitable. 

"escalation" 

One  of  the  reasons  for  some  of  the  con- 
fusion besetting  the  American  people 
over  our  course  in  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  misuse  by  some  writers  and  speakers 
of  the  word  "escalation." 

When  an  enemy  Invades  a  country. 
there  are  some  who  would  say  it  Is  "esca- 
lation" to  drive  the  enemy  back  home 
where  he  belongs.  However,  I  would 
think  that  the  right  of  self-defense  would 
never  preclude  taking  such  action.  If 
misuse  of  the  word  "escalation"  should 
deter  a  timely  and  effective  response, 
then  civilization  will  most  certainly  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  objective  is 
to  merely  stop  the  aggression.  It  could 
be  argued  that  excessive  force — such  as 
an  invasion  of  the  enemy's  homeland, 
would  constitute  an  escalation.  If,  be- 
cause of  the  enemy's  capabilitiefi  and 
intentions,  merely  putting  a  stop  to  his 
aggression  could  be  reasonably  expected 
to  be  followed  by  renewed  aggression, 
such  escalation  might  be  warranted— as 
is  generally  agreed  was  the  case  with  the 
invasion  of  Germany  In  World  War  U. 

In  the  case  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  our 
policy  has  been  to  not  Invade  the  north 
and  to  take  only  such  carefuly  measured 
action  as  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to 
aggression.  In  short,  we  are  not  seeking 
an  unlimited  war,  with  unlimited  ob- 
jectives and  unlimited  responses.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  escalation  has  oc- 
curred on  the  enemy's  side.  But  if  we 
are  to  be  denied  an  effective  response  to 
his  escalation,  we  will  either  be  defeated 
or,  at  best,  suffer  numerous  casualties 
which  could  have  been  avoided  by  a 
timely  and  effective  response. 

No  one,  of  course,  knows  what  further 
escalation  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
enemy.  However,  with  the  tremendous 
economic  and  military  power  we  possess, 
coupled  with  the  resolve  to  make  an 
effective  response  to  the  enemy's  escala- 
tion, it  should  be  obvious  that  the  enemy 
is  headed  down  a  dead-end  street.  As 
the  war  goes  on  and  the  enemy's  prob- 
lems grow  worse,  and  as  his  hope  for  a 
weakening  in  our  national  resolve  dimin- 
ishes, this  will  become  obvious  to  him. 
That  is  why  no  responsible  military 
leader  in  the  Par  East  agrees  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  so-called  Mansfield  re- 
port that  the  prospect  is  for  "an  indefi- 
nite expansion  In  the  direction  of  a  gen- 
eral war  on  the  Asian  mainland." 
red  china 

Concern  has  been  voiced  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  Red  China's  coming  into  the 
war  by  sending  armed  forces  into  South 
Vietnam.  Everyone  is  hopeful  that  this 
will  not  happen.  But  the  question  is 
over  the  degree  of  this  possibility.  Some 
speak  of  it  as  a  likelihood  if  we  take  ac- 
tion appropriate  to  putting  a  stop  to  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam  with  a  mini- 
mum loss  of  life  to  the  allied  forces  fight- 
ing against  aggression.  To  them  I  would 
say  that  If  aggression  Is  not  to  be  effec- 
tively resisted  because  of  fear  that  Red 
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Chln»  will  come  In,  then  Red  China's 
psychological  warfare  which  1b  being 
waged  against  us  will  have  paid  off  and 
our  economic  and  military  power  will 
be  of  little  use  In  preventing  aggression. 

Others  believe  there  is  only  a  remote 
possibility  that  Red  China  will  come  In. 
and  they  are  counting  on  our  leadership 
to  make  It  clear  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  Red  China  will  never  find  It 
profitable  to  do  so.  The  decision  is  hers 
to  make,  but  It  is  the  responsibility  of  our 
leadership  to  so  conduct  our  affairs  that 
there  will  be  no  further  miscalculations. 
Resolute  leadership  is  the  answer,  one 
well-known  world  leader  told  me  during 
my  recent  trip  to  the  Par  East. 

There  are  some  who  recall  that  Red 
China  was  not  expected  to  enter  the  Ko- 
rean war,  and  so.  they  say,  we  should  not 
be  confident  that  Red  China  will  not  en- 
ter this  one.  There  are  two  differences, 
however.  First,  we  have  made  it  clear 
that  there  will  be  no  privileged  sanc- 
tuary In  Red  China  such  as  was  the  case 
beyond  the  Yalu  during  the  Korean  war; 
and.  second,  we  are  not  engaged  In  com- 
mitting our  troops  to  North  Vietnam, 
whereas  we  did  send  our  troops  In  North 
Korea.  In  short,  the  ground  rules  are 
different,  although  I  would  guess  that 
the  first  difference  Is  much  more  Im- 
portant in  Red  China's  deliberations. 

THX  80TIBT  T7NION 

1  would  be  the  first  one  to  recognize 
that  all  Is  not  well  between  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  would  also 
point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
much  to  gain  by  a  long-continued  and 
costly  war  In  Vietnam  If.  as  we  are  told, 
her  objective  is  to  defeat  the  United 
States  economically  if  not  militarily. 
She  has  committed  no  manpower  or  re- 
sources to  speak  of  in  this  war;  where- 
as we  have  committed  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  our  finest  men  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  our  resources.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, why  would  anyone  think 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  wish  to 
see  this  war  continued? 

When  it  Is  suggested  that  we  deny 
the  port  facilities  at  Haiphong  by  pre- 
cision bombing  or  by  mining  the  waters 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  petroleum  feeding 
thousands  of  trucks  in  the  North  Viet- 
namese logistics  system  as  well  as  tons 
of  other  supplies  and  munitions  to  be 
used  against  us  In  the  south,  concern 
IS  expressed  that  this  might  cause  ten- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  ships 
are  delivering  much  of  these  items  to 
North  Vietnam.  Nevertheless,*!  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  a  resolute  de- 
cision at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  did  no  more  than  cause  ten- 
sions. And  the  fact  that  tensions  may 
have  resulted  if  Russian  technicians 
were  lost  when  we  bombed  out  some 
ground-to-air  missiles  last  year  did  not 
prevent  us  from  taking  such  action. 

Realism  compels  the  conclusion  that 
not  until  the  cause  of  Hanoi  s  aggres- 
sion Is  lost  can  we  expect  the  Soviet 
Union  to  make  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion toward  a  settlement,  and  it  would 
be  prudent  not  to  count  on  It  even 
then. 

•omnro  CAmvor  nro  was 

During  my  Par  East  trip  I  spoke  with 
all  high-ranking  diplomatic  and  military 
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officers  and  their  staff  members  in  South 
Vietnam  and  moat  of  the  other  countries 
In  that  area.  Not  a  single  one  ever  sug- 
gested to  me  that  bombing  will  end  the 
war.  Still,  at  the  recent  Honolulu  con- 
ference, an  unnamed  top  U.S.  Defense 
Department  official  saw  fit  to  release  to 
the  press  the  statement  that  "no  amount 
of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  can  end 
the  Vietnam  conflict." 

The  fact  that  this  individual  made 
such  a  release  when  no  responsible  of- 
ficial has  suggested  that  the  contrary  Is 
true  leads  one  to  believe  that  either  this 
official  is  very  uninformed  about  the 
thinking  of  our  military  and  diplomatic 
leaders;  or  that  this  was  a  calculated 
effort  on  his  part  to  divert  attention  from 
the  real  point  upon  which  all  military 
leaders  in  that  theater  of  operations 
agree:  that  more  effective  bombing  by 
concentrating  on  more  important  logis- 
tics targets  will  shorten  the  war — and 
reduce  the  number  of  casualties  among 
the  allies. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  been 
advocating  massive  and  indiscriminate 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  But  there 
are  a  great  many  of  us  who  believe  that 
precision  bombing  of  key  logistics  targets 
would  require  fewer  sorties  of  our  aircraft 
while  at  the  same  time  effectively  re- 
ducing the  nimibers  of  enemy  troops  and 
the  quantities  of  mimltlons  and  supplies 
flowing  into  the  south  to  be  used  against 
our  ground  forces.  If  pollUcal  decisions 
prevent  our  military  leaders  from  taking 
this  action,  the  war  could  go  on  for  a 
long,  long  time  and  be  more  costly  In 
battle  casualties.  I  hope  that  the  un- 
named top  U.S.  Defense  Department  of- 
ficial will  squarely  face  this  reality  and 
not  persist  in  statements  which  may  di- 
vert public  attention  from  It. 

ALmMATIVXS 

The  public  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  have  pro- 
duced only  two  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
gram now  being  followed. 

One  of  these  takes  the  form  of  sug- 
gesting that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  sufficient  Interest  in  South  Vietnam 
to  warrant  the  commitment  we  appear  to 
be  making;  that  we  are  such  a  great  and 
powerful  country  that  we  would  not  suf- 
fer any  loss  of  standing  in  the  world  if 
we  were  to  withdraw;  that  the  Soviet's 
withdrawal  of  offensive  missiles  from 
Cuba  was  followed  by  world  approbation 
as  being  In  the  Interest  of  world  peace. 
Such  a  suggestion,  of  course.  Is  contrary 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate  In  ratify- 
ing the  SEATO  Treaty.  Moreover,  it 
logically  raises  the  question  of  how  small 
is  that  country  which  does  not  warrant 
our  commitment?  Or  how  big  must  a 
coimtry  be  to  warrant  our  commitment? 
The  answer  was  never  offered.  The  sug- 
gested analogy  of  the  Soviet's  withdrawal 
of  offensive  missiles  from  Cuba  rests 
upon  the  failure  to  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Soviet  Union's  act  of 
aggression  and  the  U.S.  action  to  pre- 
vent aggression  pursuant  to  a  treaty  obli- 
gation. 

The  other  alternative  Is  the  so-called 
holding  strategy  or  stalemate.  Its  im- 
plication is  that  the  fruits  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  are  to  be  locked  In  by  per- 


mitting the  status  quo.  This  would  not 
discourage  aggression,  and  It  would  be 
totally  unacceptable  to  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  which  Is  dedicated  to 
restoring  the  territorial  Integrity  of  that 
country.  Moreover,  I  have  said  before 
that  anyone  who  has  seen  what  I  have 
seen  In  South  Vietnam,  and  knows  of  the 
plans  I  know  about,  could  never  conclude 
that  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  a  stale- 
mate. 

I  do  not  say  there  are  no  possible  al- 
ternatives, but  those  which  have  been 
proposed  are  not  helpful. 

FREX    XUECnONS 

Critics  of  our  Government's  policies  In 
South  Vietnam  have  condemned  the 
United  States  for  supporting  the  refusal 
of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to 
live  up  to  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954 
in  permitting  free  elections  to  decide  the 
future  of  all  of  Vietnam.  Such  criti- 
cism fails  to  recognize  that  free  elections 
in  the  sense  In  which  we  use  the  phrase- 
as  distinguished  from  the  sense  used  to 
describe  the  elections  held  In  Moscow, 
for  example — were  not  possible  at  that 
time.  When  the  voters  can  make  only 
one  choice  because  of  their  terror  over 
Communist  retaliation,  are  we  supposed 
to  look  at  only  the  form  and  not  the  sub- 
stance of  what  is  taking  place? 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  made  It 
publicly  clear  that  we  will  abide  by  truly 
free  elections  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  when  they  are  able  to  engage  in 
such  elections  without  their  choice  be- 
ing predetermined  by  Communist  terror. 

LACK   OF   8trpP0«T   raOK    SEATO    COUtTTUES 

The  point  has  been  made  that  the 
United  States  Is  carrying  most  of  the 
load  on  the  side  of  the  allies  In  South 
Vietnam  and  that  the  failure  of  other 
SEATO  countries  to  more  fully  partic- 
ipate demonstrates  that  they  do  not 
share  our  views. 

Of  course,  the  same  argument  could 
have  been  made  about  our  position  in 
the  Korean  war.  Technically  this  in- 
volved the  United  Nations;  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  substance,  the  United  States  and 
South  Korea  carried  most  of  the  load- 
Just  as  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam are  carrying  most  of  the  load  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  However,  merely  be- 
cause other  nations  did  not  more  fully 
participate  hardly  suggests  that  we  were 
wrong  In  Korea. 

The  most  practical  answer  to  this  point 
Is  that  the  United  States  Is  far  better 
able  to  carry  most  of  the  load  than  the 
other  signatories  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty.  Pakistan  is 
a  poor  country  which  is  most  immedi- 
ately concerned  over  the  Kashmir  dis- 
pute with  India.  Thailand  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  defense  of  its  own 
borders  and,  although  cooperating  with 
the  United  States,  must  reckon  with  the 
pubUc  declaration  by  Red  China  that  It 
Is  next  on  the  target  list  for  a  Commu- 
nist-supported war  of  national  libera- 
tion. The  Philippines  is  supporting  the 
United  States  with  bases  and  has  already 
sent  some  medical  personnel  to  South 
Vietnam — and  more  aid  is  forthcoming. 
But  we  should  imderstand  that  this  is 
not  an  affluent  country. 

Australia  has  1.500  troops  engaged  in 
fighting  In  South  Vietnam,  and  New  Zea- 
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land  has  an  artillery  battalion  there. 
We  are  hoping  for  more  troops  from 
these  countries,  but  there  la  no  question 
over  their  support  of  our  podtlon  In  this 
war.  Australia  is  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  prospect  of  Communi*t  aggression 
spreading  through  southeast  Asia. 

The  United  Kingdom  supports  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States,  but  has  not 
seen  fit  to  supply  fighting  forces.  How- 
ever, I  would  not  think  we  ^ould  be  too 
huty  to  criticize  their  delay  in  doing  so, 
for  the  United  States  delaQred  sending 
troops  to  help  in  World  War  n  for  what 
must  have  seemed  to  the  British  an  aw- 
fully long  time — granted  that  we  sup- 
ported their  position  from  the  beginning. 

France,  of  course,  has  exchanged  am- 
bassadors with  Red  China  and  has  not 
forgotten  that  the  United  States  did  not 
send  troops  to  assist  her  before  her  defeat 
at  Dienblenphu. 

Under  the  foregoing  analysis,  I  must 
conclude  that  the  point  of  lack  of  sup- 
port by  our  SEATO  allies  afi  an  indica- 
tion of  the  error  of  our  position  does  not 
stand  up  under  scrutiny. 

OOMPEOICISI 

It  has  been  suggested  tha^  we  should 
be  willing  to  compromise  and  that  our 
failure  to  set  forth  some  specific  points 
on  which  we  are  willing  to  do  so  amounts 
to  calling  on  the  enemy  for  unconditional 
surrender. 

With  respect  to  Hanoi,  we  fcave  mude  It 
clear  that  our  objective  Is  for  the  Com- 
munist leaders  to  cease  and  desist  from 
directing,  controlling,  and  supplying  war 
materiel  and  manpower  to  the  Vletcong 
military  forces  in  the  south;  and  nat- 
urally to  recall  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  from  the  south  back  home  where 
they  belong.  As  the  lead  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  February  23  points 
out.  the  cessation  of  aggresfcion  against 
South  Vietnam  does  not  require  any  loss 
of  territory,  surrender  of  forces,  or  im- 
pairment of  sovereignty  of  North  Viet- 
nam; and  that,  instead,  it  is  really  North 
Vietnam  which  is  calling  on  the  allies  for 
unconditional  surrender  by  demanding 
that  we  recognize  the  so-called  National 
Liberation  Front  as  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

With  respect  to  the  Vletcong  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  we  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  are  to  cease  and  desist  from 
being  directed,  controlled,  and  supplied 
by  the  Communist  leaders  ot  the  north; 
and  that  they  are  to  stop  their  armed 
attacks  so  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam can  live  in  peace  aiid  freedom. 
These  are  the  minimal  objectives  spelled 
out  by  the  President  in  his  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore 
last  April  7.  In  the  same  address,  the 
President  made  it  clear  that  "we  will  not 
withdraw  either  openly  or  under  the 
cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement";  and 
Ws  speech  left  no  doubt  that  a  meanlngr- 
M  agreement  would  have  to  achieve  the 
minimal  objectives  he  had  outUned.  As 
I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  to  the  Senate 
last  August  16,  entitled  "The  Real  Mean- 
ing of  Unconditional  Negotiations,"  what 
the  leaders  in  Hanoi  understand  and 
what  others  should  understand  is  that 
any  negotiations  which  lead  to  something 
1*88  than  achievement  of  the  minimal 
objectives  stated  by  the  Preident  would 


be  meaningless,  and  that  only  with  re- 
spect to  matters  beyond  these  objectives 
can  negotiations  be  imcondltlonal.  I 
must  say  that  If  there  Is  to  be  objection 
that  freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  from  terror  and  an  opportunity 
for  their  self-determination  in  truly  free 
elections  Is  unconditional  surrender  by 
the  Vletcong,  then  the  objection  over- 
looks what  this  war  Is  all  about. 

It  h{is  been  sxiggested  that  we  should 
be  willing  to  "compromise"  by,  for  ex- 
ample, agreeing  to  a  "coalition"  govern- 
ment for  South  Vietnam  in  which  the 
Communist  Vletcong  would  "share  the 
responsibility."  Such  a  siiggestlon  ig- 
nores the  hard  lesson  which  should  have 
been  learned  from  a  similar  "compro- 
mise" agreement  for  Laos.  The  lesson  is 
that  when  a  Communist  front  is  per- 
mitted to  share  in  the  government,  its 
leaders  are  not  willing  to  abide  by  the 
agreement  and,  instead,  seek  to  take  over 
the  government  by  subversion.  Also, 
such  a  suggestion  Is  completely  unaccept- 
able to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment because  It  would  "lock  in"  the  fruits 
of  Vletcong  terror.  The  suggestion  ap- 
parently proceeds  from  the  "stalemate" 
approach  which,  I  have  [>ointed  out 
above,  is  neither  warranted  by  the  mili- 
tary situation  nor  acceptable  to  those 
who  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  aggres- 
sion does  not  pay  off.  As  the  lead  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
for  February  21  said: 

Peace  and  an  end  to  terror  is  the  first  pre- 
requisite to  any  political  solution  In  Vietnam 
whether  It  Is  brought  about  by  negotiation 
or  military  victory.  After  peace  la  estab- 
lished and  the  free  movement  of  people  in 
South  Vietnam  is  assured,  the  people  of  the 
country  should  decide  their  own  future  gov- 
ernment by  heavily  supervised  free  elections. 

The  late  President  Ketmedy  received 
full  support  from  the  American  people 
and.  Indeed,  from  the  free  world  when  he 
stated  that  "the  freedom  of  West  Berlin 
Is  not  negotiable."  We  are  following  this 
principle  by  making  it  clear  that  the  free- 
dom of  South  Vietnam  is  not  to  be  com- 
promised, and  that  we  cannot  "honorably 
and  humanely"  disengage  ourselves  mili- 
tarily untU  freedom  Is  assured. 

CON TLN  KING  EFFOKT8  FOR  PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT 

At  my  press  conference,  which  was 
held  in  Saigon  at  the  end  of  my  week's 
tour  of  South  Vietnam,  I  stated  my  con- 
clusion that  our  initiative  for  talks,  dis- 
cussions, and  negotiations  should  con- 
tinue, but  with  two  provisos: 

First,  that  they  not  be  accompanied 
by  any  slowdown  In  our  military  effort; 
and 

Second,  that  there  should  be  a  clear. 
Joint  effort  by  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  Governments  in  these 
activities. 

The  first  proviso  obviously  Is  to  demon- 
strate that  aggression  does  not  pay  off 
and  to  enable  the  allies  to  negotiate  from 
a  position  of  strength.  I  felt  It  appro- 
priate to  Include  the  second  proviso,  be- 
cause the  "peace  offensive"  during  the 
bombing  pause  had  been  so  highly  pub- 
licized as  a  personal  effort  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  to  lay  a 
foimdatlon  for  concern  of  some  officials 
in  some  capitals  that  our  C3k)vemment 
was  changing  its  position  that  this  is  a 


Vietnamese  war;  and  that  any  settlement 
which  would  result  from  the  "peace  of- 
fensive" would,  perhaps,  conflict  vrith 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  concern  was 
well  founded,  because  both  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  made 
clear  on  many  occasions  that  our  mini- 
mal objectives  relate  to  all  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  not  Just  a  part  of  it.  In  any 
event,  there  has  been  no  response  ex- 
cept insults  and  impossible  demands 
from  Hanoi. 

Although  there  has  been  some  criti- 
cism of  the  timing  of  our  publicized  ef- 
forts to  work  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
through  the  offices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  am  satisfied  that  for  a  long  time 
unpubliclzed  efforts — which  may  often 
be  the  most  effective — have  been  going 
on.  Neither  PYance  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  at  all  helpful,  and  It 
would  appear  that  their  negativism  in 
the  Security  Council  will  continue. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  proper  and  timely  for  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  South  Vietnam 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  encouraging 
a  conference  of  Far  East  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  undertaking  to  persuade 
Hanoi  to  enter  into  peaceful  negotia- 
tions. A  precedent  for  action  along  these 
lines  was  established  when  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  assumed  Juris- 
diction over  the  dispute  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Further,  on  January 
18  the  President  called  for  UJ3. 
participation  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  through  a  $200  million  contribu- 
tion as  our  share  of  a  capitalization  of 
$1  billion.  There  are  19  eligible  Far  East 
nations  which  have  pledged  to  partici- 
pate In  this  Bank:  Afghanistan,  Aus- 
tralia, Cambodia,  Ceylon.  Nationalist 
China,  India,  Iran,  Japan,  South  Korea, 
Laos.  Malaysia,  Nepal,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  Philippines.  Singapore.  Thai- 
land, South  Vietnam,  and  Western 
Samoa.  If  these  countries  can  Join  to- 
gether to  operate  a  bank  for  economic 
development,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
Join  together  to  seek  peace  In  their  area. 
Japan,  which  will  be  the  largest  finan- 
cial ptirtlcipant  of  these  19  nations,  or 
the  Philippines,  which  knows  so  well  the 
meaning  of  aggression,  are  particularly 
well  suited  to  assume  leadership  in  call- 
ing such  a  conference  as  I  have  suggest- 
ed. Perhaps  they  could  do  so  as  co- 
sponsors. 

In  any  event,  I  would  like  to  see  this 
administration  encourage  a  conference 
of  the  Far  East  nations  participating  in 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  as  a  mean- 
ingful step  toward  peace  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Although  our  initiative  for  talks,  dis- 
cussions, and  negotiations  must  go  on, 
we  should  not  let  our  hopes  for  peace 
cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
It  takes  two  sides  to  talk,  to  discuss,  and 
to  negotiate.  The  fact  that  the  other 
side  has  shown  no  interest  whatsoever 
in  doing  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  change  our  minimal  objectives. 
To  do  so  would  be  peace  at  any  price. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  from  the  February  25  issue  of 
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Life  maeasine;  the  lead  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  for  February 
20,  entitled  *Taylor  Told  Us  What  We 
Have  To  Do";  an  article  entitled  "The 
Story  of  the  Dnlted  States  and  Its  Stake 
ir  Asia."  which  appears  in  the  February 
28  laaue  of  U.S.  News  8i  World  Report; 
another  article  from  the  same  issue  en- 
titled "Just  What  Is  the  Vietcong?"  and 
an  article  from  the  January  31  issue  of 
Newsweelc  magazine  entitled  "Thailand: 
The  Anatomy  of  a  Domino." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Life,  Pab.  35, 1»66] 
Viztnam:  The  Wah  Is  Wobtb  Wnfima 
(By  HacUey  Donovan,  •dltor-ln-chlaf,  Tim*, 
Inc.) 
Th»  war  In  Vletauun  buUds  up.  It  U  oft«n 
called  a  war  without  "frontt"  or  "lines," 
but  there  are  authentic  battles,  and  all  too 
authentic  casualties,  in  rising  number. 
7%ere  Is  a  quickening  of  ambush  and 
counterambusb,  patrols,  sweeps,  and  armed 
convoy  runs,  up  and  down  the  BOO-mlle 
curve  of  this  lovely,  tortured  land.  The 
buUdup  Is  felt  from  the  sector  of  the 
"Paddy  Rats,"  the  2lBt  ARVN  Division  (Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam) ,  at  the  tip  of 
the  steamy  Mekong  Delta  country,  all  the  way 
north  to  the  U.S.  3d  Marine  DtvUlon  encamp- 
ments In  the  wildly  complicated  terrain 
around  Da  Nang — jungles,  canals,  rlceflelds, 
swamps,  red  clay  hills,  sharp  Uttle  moun- 
tains, teeming  towns,  broad  sand  beaches. 
In  shabby,  swarming  Saigon,  people  specu- 
late about  all  the  VIP  trafllc  from  Washing- 
ton; many  of  them  work  prodigiously  hard; 
some  profiteer  and  racketeer,  Sknd  at  least  a 
few  work  for  the  Vietcong  at  night. 

The  supply  lines  piunp  harder.  They 
stretch  back  halfway  around  the  world, 
through  the  PhUlpplnes  and  Okinawa, 
through  HawaU,  to  the  training  camps  In 
California  and  Georgia,  the  factories  In  St. 
Louis  and  Cleveland. 

Vietnam  begins  to  domlnaU  the  public 
life  of  the  United  States  and  the  private 
thoughts  of  many  an  American  famUy.  It 
dominates  the  Presidency  of  Lyndon  John- 
son, the  economic  outlook,  the  Intellectual 
climate. 

But  it  Is  stUl  a  mystifying  war  to  many 
Americans,  despite  heavy  press  coverage,  loud 
public  "dialog."  and  all  the  earnest  exposi- 
tions of  Lyndon  Johnson.  Robert  McNa- 
mara.  and  Dean  Rusk.  It  Is  certainly  not  a 
"popular"  war  (though  It  may  be  not«d,  to 
the  general  credit  of  mankind,  that  there 
aren't  niany  popular  wars  nowadays).  Some 
of  the  country's  misgivings  are  reported 
elsewhere  In  this  Issue,  not  the  sloganeering 
of  the  weU-publlcl2ed  "Vletnlks."  but  the 
thotigbtful.  responsible  dissent  and  doubt. 

In  this  article  LUe  offers  Ita  own  general 
Judgments  and  guesses  about  Vietnam. 
What  might  It  take  to  end  the  business? 
What  would  be  "victory"?  What  Is  this 
strange  war  all  about? 

For  all  the  war's  strangeness  and  dUBculty, 
and  for  all  the  dangers  and  uncertainties 
ahead,  our  side  in  fact  Is  doing  fairly  well. 
The  war  need  not  last  a  generation,  or 
10  years,  or  6  or  7  years  (to  cite  one  curi- 
ously precise  guess  that  recent  pre«  stories 
attributed  to  unnamed  Pentagon  "observ- 
ers"). There  is  a  reasonably  good  chance 
the  present  phase  of  the  war  can  be  suc- 
cessfuUy  wound  up  In  1»«7,  or  even  In  Ute 
1M6. 

President  Johnson's  "peace  offensive"  was 
well  worth  trying,  and  there  U  still  a  remote 
possibility  that  the  diplomacy  he  set  in  mo- 
tlOQ  could  lead  to  a  satisfactory  negotlatMl 
aattlement  of  the  war. 


The  likeliest  ending  Is  not  around  a  con- 
ference table,  however,  but  in  a  quiet  with- 
drawal of  maln-foroe  North  Vietnamese 
units,  after  they  have  been  hurt  enough, 
back  to  the  north,  and  a  gradual  t&perlng 
off  of  the  Vietcong  military  effort  in  the 
south. 

This  would  not  le^e  South  Vietnam  fully 
pacified  by  any  means:  there  would  still  be 
strong  VO  pockets,  and  sporadic  violence 
and  terrorism.  But  the  war  of  battalion- 
and  reglment-slse  batUes,  and  big  air  strides, 
would  be  over. 

In  the  next  phase  of  the  struggle,  though 
there  would  stin  be  shooting,  the  war  would 
be  essentially  economic,  political,  psycholog- 
ical. Heavy  U.S.  economic  aid  would  still  be 
required,  and  some  continuing  VS.  military 
preeenoe.  This  phase  might.  Indeed,  last  for 
some  ysars. 

We  are  not  bogged  down  in  Asia.  We  are 
deeply,  Ineecapably  involved  with  AsU  and 
have  been  for  decades.  The  Involvement  has 
its  perils;  it  also  holds  high  promise. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  primarily  a 
war  about  Vietnam,  nor  even  entirely  a  war 
about  China.  It  Is  a  war  about  the  future 
of  Asia.  It  U  very  possibly  as  Important  as 
any  of  the  previous  American  wars  of  this 
century. 

In  fact,  this  ugly,  maddening,  blg-Uttle 
war  may  someday  be  remembered  as  a  his- 
torto  turning  point.  Many  peoples  of  the 
West  as  well  as  Asia  could  have  reason  for 
gratitude  to  the  extraordinary  generation  of 
Americans  now  s«^ing  in  Vietnam  (their 
harassed  chiefs  In  Washington  might  even 
rate  a  word  or  two  of  thanks),  and  to  the 
long-suffering  troops  and  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  the  United  States  the  most  persistent 
question  about  Vietnam  is  why  the  injection 
of  300.000  Americans  has  seemingly  made  so 
little  difference. 

The  injection  of  the  200,dOO  has  In  fact 
made  an  enormous  difference.  It  prevented 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  the  col- 
lapse of  the  South  Vietnam  Oovernment  and 
Army,  late  last  spring,  and  the  defeat  of  all 
the  previous  years  of  American  effort. 

When  Senator  Pulbricht  and  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  and  other  opponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration policy  say.  as  they  frequenUy  do.  that 
our  side  controls  no  more  territory  today 
than  we  did  a  year  ago  despite  all  the  build- 
up and  fighting  In  1B65.  they  are  being  tech- 
nloaJly  accurate  and  totally  misleading.  A 
year  ago,  the  South  Vietnam  Oovernment's 
grip  on  what  it  ostensibly  held  was  begin- 
ning to  disintegrate  very  rapidly.  The  start- 
up of  XJS.  air  operations  against  the  north 
in  February  1965,  and  the  arrival  of  the  first 
few  thousand  U.8.  marines  In  March,  briefly 
Blowed  but  did  not  halt  the  deterioration. 
The  Oovernment  continued  to  lose  territory 
and  populaUoo  through  spring  of  1B66,  and 
m<M-e  fatefully.  the  ARVN  was  losing  its  last 
thin  reserve  of  mobUe  battalions,  while  the 
people  were  losing  their  last  shreds  of  con- 
fidence that  the  Vietcong  oould  ever  be  de- 
feated. 

Perhaps  because  they  never  confessed  how 
de^)erste  the  situation  was  last  May  and 
June,  neither  the  Saigon  government  nor 
the  Johnson  adminlstraUon  has  given  any 
detailed  accounting  of  how  much  better  the 
situation  U  today.  In  the  United  States 
this  leaves  orltlos  free  to  argue  that  no 
amount  of  VS.  effort  and  sacrifice  seems  to 
aooompllsh  anything  In  Vietnam,  so  we 
should  disentangle  ourselves  from  a  hopeless 
venture  on  the  best  terms  we  can  get. 

A  tiuTiaround  did  begin  in  early  summer 
By  th*t  thne  the  United  SUtes  had  78,000 
troops  In  South  Vietnam,  and  on  July  ag 
President  Johnson  made  his  announcement 
that  another  60.000  were  on  the  way  The 
announoemsnt  itaelf  had  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  stabUlty  of  the  Saigon  regime  and  on 
the  attttudes  or  tlie  fence-sitters,  a  numer- 


ous  tlemant,  understandably  enough,  in  the 
Vietnamese  population. 

Today,  although  there  Is  no  such  thing  si 
total  security  anywhere  In  the  country,  in. 
eluding  the  moat  heavily  guarded  mllitsry 
bases,  the  Saigon  government  has  reasonably 
good  control  of  territory  containing  ubout  50 
to  55  {jercent  of  the  country's  population 
This  contrasts  with  a  highly  precarious  con- 
trol of  about  45  percent  last  June.  The  ter- 
ritory under  the  Oovernment's  control  in- 
cludes all  the  cities,  all  43  of  the  provlncisl 
capitals,  all  but  half  a  doeen  of  the  241  OU- 
trlct  capitals.  There  has  been  a  decided  ex- 
tension of  Oovernment  control  In  the  popu- 
loTis  Mekong  DelU  area,  source  of  most  of 
the  country's  rice  supply  and  In  the  past  a 
rich  recruiting  ground  for  the  VC  as  weU  •• 
the  ARVN.  About  30  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's  population  Is  In  disputed  or  fluid  terri- 
tory or  places  tha.t  neither  side  U  bothering 
with  at  the  moment.  The  rest  Is  under 
fairly  solid  VC  control.  The  VC  dominate 
at  least  half  of  the  country's  area,  but  much 
of  its  domain  la  jungle,  mountain,  and  man- 
grove swamp. 

The  10-man  military  directory  headed  by 
Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has  now 
been  In  office  8  months,  which  nobody  would 
have  dared  predict  last  summer.  It  can 
scarcely  be  described  as  strongly  entrenched 
or  broadly  popular,  but  It  looks  much  more 
effective  than  the  revolving-door  regimes  that 
followed  the  faU  of  Diem  (9  of  them  In 
10  months) .  It  has  lived  down  the  bombas- 
tic pronouncements  of  Ky's  flrst  weeks  In 
office,  suppressed  one  minor  coup  attempt 
and  made  some  fairly  convincing  announce- 
menu  about  the  drafting  of  a  new  consti- 
tution and  the  Introduction,  perhaps  next 
year,  of  a  limited  measure  of  democracy. 
With  powerful  prodding  and  backing  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  and  AID  mission,  it  began 
an  ambitious  new  program  of  economic  re- 
construction In  the  more  or  less  pacified  parts 
of  the  countryside.  There  have  been  previous 
efforts — and  falluires — in  this  field:  the 
"strategic  hamlets"  program,  the  "new  life 
hamlets,"  etc.  The  Ky  regime  has  been  going 
at  It  quite  seriously,  however,  and  Its  program 
now  has  the  direct  and  insistent  patronage  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  himself,  as  announced  st 
Honolulu  and  amplified  by  the  new  wave  of 
emissaries  he  sent  to  Saigon. 

Meanwhile,  South  Vietnam's  badly  bat- 
tered army  has  had  a  chance  to  catch  its 
breath.  A  number  of  understrength  units 
have  been  considerably  beefed-up  In  men 
and  equipment.  The  desertion  rate  has  been 
reduced,  though  It  Is  stUl  shocking.  There 
has  been  an  encouraging  pickup  In  defec- 
tions from  the  Vietcong — 11,000  in  1965  ver- 
sus 6,000  in  1964.  One  of  the  most  sensiUve 
indicators  of  all — the  willingness  of  people 
out  In  the  countryside  to  furnish  Intelligence 
on  VC  movements — points  to  a  healthy  in- 
crease In  popular  confidence  In  the  ultlmsts 
defeat  of  the  VO. 

Where  does  the  war  go  from  here?  The 
most  urgent  need  right  now  is  to  break  the 
bottleneck  In  port  facilities.  Saigon  itself 
Is  a  second-rate  river  port,  50  twisting  miles 
upstream  from  the  South  China  Sea,  with 
antiquated  docks  and  stevedoring  techniquea 
Until  a  few  months  ago  virtually  all  ocean- 
borne  supplies  for  the  South  Vietnam  econ- 
omy and  the  war  had  to  pass  through  this 
one  congested  port.  Last  June,  U.S.  Army 
Engineers  and  civilian  contractors  went  to 
work  at  the  superb  natural  harbor  of  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  previously  untouched,  and  before 
the  end  of  thU  year  It  will  be  handling  more 
cargo  than  Saigon.  Construction  work  con- 
Unuea  at  a  furious  pace  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay; 
facilities  are  being  expanded  at  Qui  Nhon 
Danang  and  lesser  ports;  and  some  Improve- 
ments are  In  progess  at  Saigon.  At  most  at 
theee  places,  however,  ships  still  wait  SO  to 
40  days  for  unloading.  It  will  probably  bs 
another  a  to  S  months  before  the  ports 
are  fully  equal  to  the  rapport  of  the  troofH 
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already  in  Vietnam,  and  capable  of  supplying 
new  arrivals.  Almost  equally  high  priority 
must  go  to  the  enlargement  of  mllltai7  stor- 
age facilities  and  improvement  of  the  high- 
ways In  the  major  op>eratlng  areas. 

How  many  more  U.S.  troops  will  be  needed 
for  the  blg-unlt  phase  of  the  war?  Fewer 
than  half  the  U.S.  troops  now  In  Vietnam 
are  actually  available  for  ofliexkslve  operations 
against  the  Vietcong  on  the  ground.  As  In 
any  war.  the  men  up  front  are  supported  by 
a  long  train  of  medics,  truckdrlvers,  con- 
struction battalions,  headquarters  staffs,  etc. 
And  In  this  particular  war,  where  VC  suicide 
squads  can  turn  up  almopt  anywhere,  we 
have  thousands  of  combat-unit  men  tied 
down  by  static -defense  duties  around  our 
major  bases.  Perhaps  80,000  to  90,000  of  the 
Americans  now  In  Vietnam  are  available  for 
serious  offensive  action;  only  about  50,000  of 
these  can  range  far  from  their  bases  to  seek 
out  the  VC. 

Total  strength  of  the  Boutlb  Vietnam  armed 
forces  is  generally  put  around  650.000  to  700,- 
000  men,  but  this  total  must  be  stripped  down 
even  more  drastically.  There  are  p>erhaps 
25,000  to  40,000  South  Vletrlamese  troops.  In- 
cluding some  tough  m&ritie  and  airborne 
battalions,  that  could  be  considered  fully 
mobile  offensive  forces,  unencumbered  by 
fixed-defense  responsibilities.  Adding  In  a 
robust  little  Australian-New  Zealand  con- 
tingent, and  the  marine  brigade  and  "Tiger 
Division"  that  Korea  has  sent,  the  allies 
have  a  total  striking  force  of  150,000  men  at 
the  moet  and  by  the  maximum  mobility 
test  the  total  would  be  mqite  like  100,000. 

They  are  up  against  a  ranatlcally  brave 
and  highly  resourceful  army  of  about  90,000 
men,  Vietcong  main-force  units  plus  perhaps 
a  dozen  regiments  of  the  North  Vietnam 
Army,  always  free  to  group  snd  strike  against 
a  weaker  force  wherever  they  can  find  it, 
since  they  themselves  hold  no  Intrinsically 
valuable  territory  that  tlee  them  down  to 
defense.  (The  VC  may  have  another  100,000 
men  In  small  local  cadres,  in  porter  gangs 
along  the  supply  trails,  pa^t-tlme  guerrillas, 
etc.)  I 

The  much  quoted  dlctUi^  that  it  takes 
a  10-to-l  superiority  to  eruppress  a  deter- 
mined guerrilla  force  is  not  regarded  as 
gospel  In  Vietnam.  No  modem  counter- 
guerrilla  army  has  ever  opierated  with  such 
a  tremendous  margin  of  firepower  and  mobil- 
ity as  the  United  States  hae  introduced  Into 
Vietnam.  But  It  Is  generally  agreed  that 
we  win  need  a  manpower  superiority  of 
at  least  3  to  1  and  very  possibly  3  to  1  In 
mobile  offensive  forces. 

Most  of  the  relnforcemt^ats  will  have  to 
come  from  the  United  States.  Among  the 
Vietnamese  themselves  there  is  not  very 
much  young  manpower  ndt  already  In  one 
uniform  or  another,  though  some  existing 
ARVN  units  can  probably  be  upgraded  Into 
a  higher  offensive  capability.  No  very  sig- 
nificant allied  contributions  are  In  sight. 
We  must  be  prepared,  therafbre,  for  the  total 
U.S.  conunltment  In  Vietnam  to  rise  from 
the  present  200,000  men  t©  at  least  400,000 
men,  assuming  that  half  oS  more  of  the  new 
forces  are  In  ground  combat  units  that  can 
seek  out  the  Vietcong.  This  would  mean  a 
commitment  about  on  the  tcale  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  at  Its  peak. 

But  what  if  the  enemy  dimply  feeds  more 
and  more  men  Into  the  warf  The  fact  Is  he 
would  find  it  very  dlfflcuflt  to  match  our 
buildup.  The  VC  have  pnrtty  well  scraped 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  in  recruiting  vrlth- 
In  South  Vietnam.  Prom  the  north  It  is 
possible  to  Infiltrate  only  2.000  to  4,000  men  a 
month  over  the  Ho  Chi  Mloh  trail,  and  the 
capacity  cant  be  much  Increased  as  long  as 
we  keep  up  otir  air  attadks.  Conceivably, 
North  Vietnam  might  decide  on  overt,  all- 
out  invasion  of  the  south,  and  laiinch  the 
rest  of  Its  army — perhaps  a  dozen  flrstllne 
divisions,  totaling  more  than  300,000  men, 


across  the  demilltarlaed  sons  along  the  17th 
parallel. 

Then  there  would  indeed  need  to  be  a  big 
Aaurican  Army  In  Vietnam — perhaps  the 
"million  men"  who  figure  in  some  of  the 
foretKxllngs  here  at  home.  But  for  the 
enemy  to  pour  men  down  the  narrow  coastal 
corridor,  or  In  fact  try  to  get  large  bodies  of 
troops  Into  the  south  by  any  other  route, 
would  be  to  sacrifice  most  of  the  advantages 
of  the  hit-and-run  Jungle  warfare  he  is  so 
expert  at.  Every  time  full  regiments  have 
been  brought  to  battle  by  U.S.  forces,  the 
enemy  lias  been  badly  beaten. 

If  North  Vietnam  went  all  out,  it  would 
have  to  offer  us  concentrated  targets — 
massed  troops,  big  supply  depots,  clogged 
roads  and  trails.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  be 
risking  hts  whole  army,  and  with  It  his  rule. 
The  repeated  U.S.  assurances  that  we  do  not 
seek  to  overthrow  the  North  Vletntuneee  re- 
gime would  surely  be  the  first  casualty  of  any 
all-out  attack  from  the  north. 

Let  us  guees,  then  (there  are  no  guaran- 
tees about  Vietnam),  that  the  North  does 
not  come  down  In  a  big  way,  that  the  U3. 
buildup  proceeds,  that  the  bottleneck  in  the 
ports  Is  largely  overcome  this  spring.  By 
summer  the  effects  of  all  our  effort  should 
really  begin  to  be  felt  on  the  battlefields.  A 
point  comes  In  a  war  when  momentum  de- 
velops; cumulative  and  multiplying  effects 
spread  across  a  whole  theater;  one  action 
goes  well,  and  things  seem  to  go  better  in 
half  a  dozen  other  places.  The  momentum 
was  running  strongly  for  the  Vietcong  in 
early  1965.  It  could  be  nmnlng  strongly  for 
our  side  In  late  1966. 

Barring  a  negotiated  settlement,  nobody 
will  ever  be  able  to  name  the  exact  date 
when  the  present  phase  of  the  war  came  to 
an  end.  But  the  day  should  come,  late  this 
year  or  next,  when  it  will  be  possible  to  add 
up  some  such  set  of  facts  as  this:  dwindling 
southbound  traffic  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  for  several  months;  Increase  In  north- 
bound traffic;  no  firm  contact  with  a  full 
VC  regiment  or  battalion  for  several  weeks; 
occasional  capture  of  VC  or  North  Vietnam 
"regulars"  now  operating  with  small  local 
guerrilla  units;  extension  of  government  con- 
trol to  territory  containing  75  percent  of  the 
population;  decline  of  VC  "Incidents"  with- 
in this  territory.  This  would  be  the  end  of 
the  blg-xinlt  war,  and  the  first  instalment  of 
"victory,"  and  this  the  United  States  does 
tacitly  recognize.  To  turn  the  South  over 
to  conununlsm,  which  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  the  consequence  of  a  peace  negoti- 
ated from  a  few  enclaves,  would  be  "defeat." 

Assiimlng  we  will  not  settle  for  that,  and 
that  we  persevere  through  the  blg-Tinlt  war, 
we  should  then  see  Hanoi  quietly  deescalate. 
We  would  presunoably  stop  bombing  the 
north,  and  perhaps  announce  a  provisional 
and  gradual  schedule  of  withdrawals  of  a 
major  part  of  the  American  force.  (The 
north  could  come  back  in,  of  course,  but  so 
could  we.) 

In  the  new  phase  of  the  war,  more  and 
more  of  the  military  responsibility  would 
revert  to  the  rebuilt  ARVN,  which  by  then 
should  include  a  number  of  highly  equipped, 
trained,  and  seasoned  units.  Increasingly 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  small-scale  VC 
attacks  which  would  doubtless  persist  for 
some  years,  or  moving  against  some  of  the 
remote  VC  redoubts. 

Increasingly,  the  American  support  of 
South  Vietnam  would  be  channeled  into  eco- 
nomic, medical,  educational  aid.  In  civil 
terms  as  vrell  as  military,  the  Vietcong  are 
deeply  entrenched  in  considerable  areas  of 
the  countryside.  Their  political,  economic, 
and  psycholcgical  hold  on  village  life  will  not 
necessarily  disappear  just  because  their 
troops  go  underground.  The  Saigon  govern- 
ment will  have  to  prove  that  It  can  provide 
the  villages  physical  safety  from  the  VC,  but 
more  Important  for  the  long  run,  that  it  Is 
not  simply  a  rival  gang  of  tax  collectors. 


So  the  second  installment  of  "victory" 
would  come,  probably  not  before  the  early 
1970's,  when  VC  activity  In  South  Vietnam 
had  been  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a 
polios  problem,  when  all  or  almost  all  the 
American  troops  oould  ba  brought  home  (wa 
still  keep  two  divisions  in  Korea),  when  a 
thoroughly  viable  economy  was  operating, 
when  an  Independent,  effective  and  stable 
government  (by  the  standards  of  Asia,  not 
Swltsserland)  seemed  established.  That 
would  be  victory  for  the  prodigious  American 
effort  In  this  country  of  15  mlUlon  people 
some  8,000  miles  from  San  Diego. 

In  a  way,  it  doesn't  sound  like  much.  For 
theee  modest  purposes.  In  a  far  distant  place, 
can  the  United  States  really  be  preparing  to 
send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
Into  battle  and  spend  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, allowing  a  bitter  divlslveness  to  come 
Into  American  life,  courting  abuse  from 
world  opinion,  and  running  a  faint  risk  of 
war  with  China,  and  even  world  war  m? 

The  Communists  say  that  the  Americans 
wouldn't  do  all  this  Just  for  the  sake  of  Viet- 
nam, and  In  this  they  are  absolutely  right. 
But  the  Johnson  administration  has  never 
successfully  articulated  the  broader  purposes 
of  our  Vietnam  commitment  and  the  vary 
promising  possibilities  It  could  create.  It  is 
deplorable  that  such  a  courageous  and  far- 
sighted  policy  should  be  so  badly  explained. 

The  administration  offers  a  good  many  dull 
and  lofty  generalities  about  helping  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam.  These 
are  not  entirely  satisfying  since  South  Viet- 
nam is  not  really  a  nation  yet — It  is  an  artifi- 
cial half  of  one  of  three  countries  carved  out 
of  a  former ^EJ^nch  colony  only  17  years  ago — 
and  In  Its  toortTlfe  It  hasnt  ever  been  fully 
free,  either  of  Communist  aggression  or 
domestic  autocracy. 

The  administration  is  more  eloquent  and 
persuasive  when  it  stresses  the  Importance 
of  honoring  our  commitments.  If  we  do 
not  stand  fast  in  Vietnam,  who  else  will  trust 
our  guarantees?  This  leads  Into  the  familiar 
domino  argument — If  South  Vietnam  falls 
to  communism.  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thai- 
land would  go  next;  Malaysia,  Singapore,  and 
Burma  soon  after;  then  Indonesia;  neutral- 
inn,  antl-Amertcanlsm  and  pro-Pelplng 
sentiment  would  spread  In  India,  the  Philip- 
pines, Japan.  The  damage  to  UJ3.  credibility 
could  spread  further — to  Berlin  and  NATO, 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Rusk  do  not  themselves 
spell  It  out  in  such  lugubrious  detail,  but 
that  lent  necessary.  Honoring  our  commit- 
ments has  become  a  kind  of  shorthand  for 
a  whole  train  of  disasters  that  could  ensue 
If  we  pulled  out  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  sound  argument,  at  least  as  applied 
to  the  southeast  Asian  peninsula,  but  it  is  a 
needlessly  grim,  backs-to-the-wall  sort  of 
argument.  It  casts  oxir  whole  effort  In  South 
Vietnam  In  negative  terms — as  something 
we  must  do  to  prevent  a  catastrophe.  This 
negative  eurgument  offers  no  hint  of  the  very 
difficult  problems  that  face  Communist 
China  today,  or  the  ways  In  which  those 
problems  have  been  Intensified  by  our  stand 
in  Vietnam.  It  offers  no  vision  of  the  posi- 
tive good  that  could  be  accomplished  in  Asia 
If  our  Vietnam  effort  succeeds. 

Tou  would  never  know  it,  from  listening 
either  to  the  Johnson  administration  or  its 
critics,  but  China  had  a  very  bad  year  in 
1985.  Despite  the  advance  handwringlng 
in  the  United  States,  the  fears  early  last 
year  that  China  might  "come  in"  if  the 
United  States  bombed  North  Vietnam  or  put 
ground  combat  units  in  South  Vietnam, 
China  did  not  come  In.  Nor  did  the  growing 
U.S.  effort  In  Vietnam  prove  to  be  "the  one 
thing  that  would  bring  China  and  Russia 
back  together."  If  anything,  China-Russia 
relations  are  worse  than  a  year  ago,  and 
Vietnam  seems  somehow  to  have  inflamed 
matters. 
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Vletzuun  la  precisely  tbe  kind  of  "war  of 
national  Ubermtlon"  that  China  has  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  wave  of  the  futiire  all 
through  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  the  Communist 
revolution  that  would  sweep  the  "niral" 
areas  of  the  world  and  eventually  bring 
down  the  world  "city"  of  Western  Europe- 
United  SUtee- Japan.  (The  Soviet  leader- 
ship sometimes  wonders  whether  Russia  la 
considered  part  of  the  "city,"  too.)  China 
baa  given  loud  polemical  sponsorship  to  the 
Vletcong-North  Vietnam  cause,  and  It  sup- 
plies a  good  part  of  the  north's  arms,  but  It 
has  been  very  careful  to  avoid  any  move  that 
might  bring  a  direct  confrontation  with  the 
growing  U.S.  power  In  Vietnam. 

And  this  certainly  had  something  to  do 
with  the  decline  last  year  In  China's  prestige 
among  the  underdeveloped  and  uncommit- 
ted. In  the  India-Pakistan  sklrmUh  In  Sep- 
tember. China  attempted  a  kind  of  ulti- 
matum to  India,  but  India  paid  very  little 
attention,  and  China  had  to  back  down. 
China  has  suSered  several  recent  rebuffs  in 
lU  courtship  of  the  new  African  states,  and 
Is  even  having  a  noisy  quarrel  with  Castro. 
The  upheaval  In  Indonesia,  starting  with  the 
suppression  of  the  Communist  coup  attempt 
on  October  1.  has  been  a  major  defeat  for 
China,  replacing  what  had  been  an  Increas- 
ingly Pelplng-orlented  policy  with  u  strongly 
nationalist  Independent  line. 

South  Vietnam  Is  one  of  the  last  major 
poeltlons  not  buttoned  down,  all  around 
the  rim  of  China.  Laos  Is  mushy,  of  course, 
though  lU  neutralist  and  pro-Western  fac- 
tions have  been  doing  fairly  well  In  the 
exotic  little  war  against  the  pro-Commu- 
nist Pathet  Lao.  Neutralist  Burma  also 
seemed  last  year  to  respond  to  events  in 
Vietnam  and  began  acting  as  neutralist  to- 
ward China  as  It  long  has  toward  the  West. 
The  most  sensitive  of  all  China's  frontiers, 
of  course,  are  the  long  reaches  where  It  faces 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  state  of  Soviet-Chi- 
nese relations  must  contribute,  to  say  the 
least,  to  sensations  of  Isolation  in  Pelplnp. 
But  If  South  Vietnam  Is  held.  China  Is  sub- 
stantially "contained  "  on  the  borders  lac- 
ing the  non-Communist  world.  This  could 
open  up  a  whole  new  era  of  promise  and 
growth  for  the  potentially  prosperous  and 
stable  nations  of  southeast  Asia. 

South  Vietnam  Itself  could  be  a  dazzlingly 
successful  country.  It  has  Immense  wood 
and  timber  resources,  limitless  water,  hydro- 
electric poeslbUltles.  rubber,  superb  beaches 
and  scenery,  energetic,  attractive  people. 
Along  with  the  tragic  destruction  of  war.  It 
Is  also  acquiring,  willy -nlUy.  the  best  port 
facilities  between  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore, 
and  half  a  dozen  flrst -class  airfields.  It  shares 
the  great  Mekong  Valley  system  with  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand,  and  Laos.  President  John- 
son, in  one  of  the  few  really  afflrmatlve 
specifics  he  has  ever  put  before  Asia,  made  a 
generous  ofTer  of  VB  aid  for  a  big  Mekong 
Basin  project  In  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech  of 
last  April.  In  a  situation  which  permitted 
some  degree  of  trust  among  these  countries, 
an  International  effort  to  harness  the  Mekong 
could  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  engineer- 
ing and  political  ventures  in  the  world. 

If  southeast  Asia,  Instead  of  being  a  temp- 
tation to  aggression  and  a  threat  to  world 
peace,  became  a  strong  point  of  economically 
vigorous  and  fully  Independent  states,  the 
beneficent  effects  would  spread  well  beyond 
the  peninsula  Itself.  Conununlst  China 
would  be  contained  In  the  best  sense,  not 
Just  In  military  poeltlons  but  In  terms  of  per- 
formance, by  the  dynamism  of  Japan  on  the 
northeast  and  this  healthy  new  growth  cen- 
ter to  the  south.  South  Korea.  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines.  Burma.  Indonesia  would  all 
benefit  to  some  degree;  even  India's  stagger- 
ing problems  would  took  a  little  less  hopeless. 
It  might  be  that  these  vistas  will  be  open- 
ing up  at  the  same  time  that  the  flrst 
major  changes  In  the  Chinese  Communist 


leMlerahip  take  place.  Mao  la  73.  and  said 
to  be  sick,  Chou  Bn-Iai  Is  67;  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  Politburo,  old  comrades  of  tbe 
long  march  of  the  1930's  are  In  their  late 
sixties.  If  the  defeat  of  the  Communist  at- 
tempt to  take  over  South  Vietnam  comes 
around  the  same  time  that  new  men  are 
moving  Into  power  In  Pelplng.  this  could  be 
a  very  interesting  moment  In  hUtory.  In 
several  Interviews  with  foreign  visitors,  Mao 
has  expressed  with  startling  frankness  his 
doubta  as  to  the  revolutionary  miUtance  of 
the  next  Chinese  generation.  They  might 
even  be  men  with  whom  the  West  oould  at- 
tempt a  comprehensive  settlement  of  the 
major  Issues  dividing  us:  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. China  trade,  the  partition  of  Korea 
and  Vietnam,  the  status  of  Taiwan,  admis- 
sion of  mainland  China  to  the  VH. 

In  the  past  25  years  Asia  has  experienced 
three  epochal  changes  that  would  have  filled 
up  several  centuries'  worth  of  slower  paced, 
old-fashioned  history.  World  War  U.  the 
flrst  war  ever  to  sweep  all  of  Asia,  brought 
all  of  Asia  Irrevocably  Into  the  main  cur- 
renta  of  world  politics.  The  breakup  of  the 
British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Japanese  colonial 
empires  created  a  doeen  new  nations — total 
population  800  million — of  meager  civil  ex- 
perience but  powerful  aspirations  for  a  better 
life.  Meanwhile  the  Communist  takeover  of 
China  gave  the  earth's  moet  populous  coun- 
try the  most  strongly  centralized  govern- 
ment it  has  known  since  the  Ch'ln  dynasty 
fell  In  207  B.C.  Out  of  all  this  upheaval  a 
new  Asia  will  form.  The  pattern  Is  not  yet 
set.  Vietnam  Is  one  of  the  places,  at  the 
moment  the  moet  crucial  place,  where  the 
next  Asia  Is  being  shaped. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star. 
Feb.  ao,    1966] 
TAYLOa  Tot-D  Us  What  We  Have  To  Do 
The  great  debate  conducted  last  week  at 
the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  should  help  clear  the  air  of  some 
of    the    doubts    surrounding    our    strategy 
and    prospecta    In    Vietnam.    Gen.    Maxwell 
Taylor's  testimony  seemed  to  \is  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  clarification  process. 

There  was  nothing  uncertain  about  the 
trumpet  which  General  Taylor  took  with 
him  when  he  appeared  on  Thursday.  His 
message  came  through  loud  and  clear.  If 
there  are  those  who  still  do  not  understand 
our  policies  and  purposes  In  Vietnam,  it 
must  be  because  they  do  not  want  to  under- 
stand. 

An  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
message  came  through  cropped  up  on  the 
Senate  floor  while  General  Taylor  was  tes- 
tifying. The  crlUcs  said  they  expected  the 
floor  "debate"  on  the  President's  request 
for  a  supplementary  appropriation  to  wage 
the  war  to  go  on  for  days.  Perhaps  It  will, 
since  extended  debate  Is  cloee  to  the  hearta 
of  Senators.  But  the  tipoff  came  with  the 
disclosure  that  the  critics  have  abandoned 
plans  to  emphasize  their  dissent  by  tacking 
a  rider  onto  the  bill  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation. This  rider  would  have  said 
that  the  authorization  did  not  represent  an 
endorsement  by  the  Senate  of  the  President's 
Vietnam  policies.  This  project  was  aban- 
doned, as  It  should  have  been,  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  critics  could  not  muster  the 
votes  to  adopt  It.  and  they  were  unwilling 
to  accept  the  political  risks  of  trying  un- 
successfully to  pull  the  rug  from  under 
the  President  while  some  205,000  American 
troops  are  engaged  in  Vietnam. 

Why  are  those  troops  In  Vietnam,  and 
what  are  they  doing  there? 

General  Taylor  said  the  United  States  has 
become  Involved  In  the  war  in  Vietnam  as 
a  result  of  the  obligations  assumed  by  this 
country  In  the  southeast  Asia  treaty,  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  and  pursuant  to  the  broad 
discretion  given  the  President  In  the  19«4 
congressional  resolution  which  was  adopted 
with  only  two  dissenting  votes. 


To  deflne  our  purixwe  there,  he  borrowed 
from  the  President's  Baltimore  speech  of 
April  7.  1966.  "Otir  objective  Is  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam  and  Ita  freedom 
from  attack.  We  want  nothing  for  our- 
selves— only  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam be  allowed  to  guide  their  own  country 
In  their  own  way." 

He  conceded  that  we  have  secondary  ob- 
jectives. One  Is  to  prove  that  communism's 
so-called  wars  of  liberation  are  costly  and 
doomed  to  failure.  This  Is  In  our  own  na- 
tional Interest  because  the  Communists,  if 
they  succeed  with  this  phony  tactic  In  Viet- 
nam, will  strike  again  in  some  other  place, 
perhaps  much  closer  to  home  In  Latin 
America. 

As  General  Taylor  describes  It,  our  strategy 
In  Vietnam  conslsto  of  four  components. 
The  flrst  is  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
our  ground  combat  against  the  Vletcong  and 
the  Infiltrators  from  North  Vietnam.  He 
thinks  this  effort  Is  Increasingly  successful 
and  that  the  recent  comparative  casualty 
figures  prove  It. 

The  second  Involves  the  vise  of  air  power 
against  military  targets  In  North  Vietnam, 
and  he  Is  wholly  opposed  to  the  view  that 
this  Ehould  be  abandoned.  Bombing  cannot 
completely  block  the  supply  and  Infiltration 
routes.  But  It  can  severely  penalize  the 
other  side  and  make  it  Impossible  for  Hanoi 
to  maintain  and  supply  large  forces  In  the 
south. 

The  third  component  conslsta  of  the  non- 
mlUtary  activities,  the  effort  to  create  a  viable 
economy  In  South  Vietnam.  This  effort  can- 
not be  significantly  successful  until  a  more 
secure  military  situation  is  achieved.  Tbe 
fourth  component  la  the  continuing  search 
for  an  honorable  and  acceptable  peace. 

General  Taylor  told  the  committee  that  all 
four  parta  of  this  strategy  are  Interrelated, 
all  are  Indispensable.  "We  must  be  success- 
ful on  all  fronta.  The  key.  I  believe.  Is  In- 
exorable pressure  at  all  polnta.  directed  at 
the  will,  ttie  ability,  and  the  means  of  the 
Communist  aggressors." 

The  man  who  formerly  was  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  for  13  months 
our  Ambassador  to  Saigon  thinks  that  this 
four-point  strategy,  if  we  stay  with  It.  will 
be  successful. 

Some  of  the  Senators  were  dubious,  but 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Senator 
MoRSx  of  Oregon,  they  did  not  directly  chal- 
lenge the  General's  views,  and  most  certainly 
they  did  not  offer  anything  In  the  nature  of 
an  alternative  to  the  strategy  which  he  spelled 
out.  They  didn't  because  they  haven't  any 
to  offer. 

Senator  Morsx  la  a  special  case.  Hla  cross- 
examination  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
a  niggling,  legalistic  argument  that  we  are 
engaged  In  an  Illegal,  even  criminal,  war.  He 
also  thought  that  the  American  people.  In 
time,  will  shoot  down  the  policies  advocated 
by  General  Taylor  and  the  President.  Per- 
haps so.  If  the  people  accept  Senator  Mobsx 
as  their  guide — which  we  do  not  think  they 
win  do. 

General  Taylor,  a  layman,  did  not  pretend 
to  be  an  expert  In  the  area  of  diplomacy  or 
International  law.  This  was  left  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  dealt  effectively 
with  some  of  the-e  broader  aspecta  of  the 
problem  In  his  Friday  appearance. 

The  general,  naturally,  was  most  effective 
when,  under  questioning,  he  dealt  with  the 
military  aspects  of  the  war. 

He  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  "holding" 
strategy.  To  accept  this,  he  said,  would  be  to 
abandon  our  South  Vietnamese  ally,  to  assign 
our  own  troops  to  a  "most  Inglorious  mis- 
sion." and  to  destroy  all  hope  of  getting  an 
honorable  settlement. 

He  does  not  believe  that  Red  China,  If  we 
adhere  to  the  strategy  which  he  outhned.  will 
enter  the  war.  In  contrast  to  the  Chinese 
Intervention  in  Korea,  Pelplng  Is  on  notice 
now  that  there  will  be  no  privileged  sanctuary 
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this  time.  General  Taylcs*  does  not  believe 
the  Chinese  will  accept  tbe  risks  and  the 
punishment  certain  to  follow  intervention. 

Finally,  he  thinks  we  can  "win"  this  war, 
being  careful  to  point  out  that  by  winning 
he  is  not  talking  about  forcing  the  enemy  to 
capitulate  or  to  totally  destroy  him.  His 
belief  Is,  If  we  keep  the  p>ressure  on,  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  men  In  Hanoi  will 
decide  that  talking  Is  better  than  fighting. 

For  tbe  life  of  us,  we  cannot  see  that  the 
United  States  has  any  option  but  to  proceed 
along  the  lines  that  Maxwell  Taylor  has 
recommended,  and  to  apply  the  necessary 
force  to  produce  the  just  result  we  seek. 

{From  U.S.  News  &  Worl|  Report,  Feb.  28. 

1966] 

The  Story  or  the  UNrrit  States  and  Its 

Stake  xn  Asia 

People  are  asking:  Wh|it  stake  does  this 
country  have  In  far-off  Aiida?  Why  get  in- 
volved In  a  war  8,000  mile*  from  home  In  a 
part  of  the  world  little  known  to  Ameri- 
cans? 

Tbe  U.S.  Congress  has  been  bearing  that 
the  thing  to  do  Is  to  try  to  get  out  of  the 
Vietnam  war  at  almost  any  cost.  American 
Interesto.  It  Is  argued,  lie  isa  Europe.  In  Latin 
America,  In  Africa,  not  much  In  Asia. 

But  Is  that  the  case?  Is  American  in- 
volvement In  Asia  somethtng  new? 

A  quick  glance  at  history  Indicates  the 
opposite.  Vietnam  la  the  fifth  war  of  con- 
sequence for  tbe  United  States  In  tbe  Pacific. 
The  blood  of  almost  440.000  Americans  Is  In- 
vested In  that  part  of  tbe  world.  Tbe  United 
States,  as  a  result.  Is  regarded  as  not  likely 
at  this  late  date  to  cut  jand  run  from  Ita 
historic  role  as  a  major  ;power  in  the  Par 
East.  j 

American  Interest  In  As^  goes  all  the  way 
back  to  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  Interest  has  always  been  alive,  although 
the  United  States  at  no  time  was  a  colonial 
power  In  the  mold  of  the  ftrltlsh,  French,  or 
Dutch. 

SHITTmC   BT7i4>EN 

Today  the  French  and  Dutch  have  quit  all 
responsibility  for  malntaltUng  a  balance  in 
Asia.  The  British  confloe  their  main  in- 
terest In  that  part  of  tbe  world  to  the  area 
of  Malaysia  westward  Into  the  Indian 
Ocean — and  are  striving  to  shift  the  policing 
burden  In  that  area  to  thia  United  States. 

Americans  whose  interesjt.ln  Asia  goes  back 
more  than  a  century  and,  a  half  right  now 
find  their  responsibilities  are  becoming  not 
less  but  greater, 

Yankee  clippers  carried  llShe  American  flag 
to  Asian  waters  for  the  'first  time  In  the 
1780's  when  Britain  contiuiled  tbe  Atlantic 
and  looked  unfavorably  upon  shipping  in- 
terests of  Its  breakaway  <»lony.  The  War 
of  1812  and  the  era  of  Napoleon  emphasized 
U.S.  trading  Interests  in  the  Pacific,  rather 
than  the  inhospitable  Atlantic. 

By  1833  the  Americana  had  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  the  Kingdom  of  Slam — now 
Thailand.  Later.  In  the  1840'8.  the  United 
States  won  concessions  from  China  on  a  basis 
of  friendship  at  a  time  Mben  Britain  was 
using  force.  , 

Over  the  years,  other  pov^ers  strove  to  break 
up  China  and  split  up  tht  territorial  sixJlls. 
The  United  States  accepted  trade  concessions, 
but  always  opposed  efforts,  to  Balkanlze  that 
part  of  the  world. 

It  was  an  American,  Commodore  Matthew 
C.  Perry,  who  convinced  th^  Japanese  In  1854 
to  end  their  Isolation  and  move  Into  the 
modorn  world.  | 

People  forget,  too.  than  '  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  Rursla  In  186'/  placed  American- 
owned  territory  within  slg^l  of  the  mainland 
or  Asia. 


Jk 


Isolation  from  Europe:  {All  through  this 
period,  the  United  States  was  pursuing  a 
very  firm  strategy:  Isolatlbn  with  regard  to 


Europe,  cooperation  and  conscious  entangle- 
ment In  tbe  Far  East. 

Then,  In  1898,  the  Spanish -American  War 
catapulted  the  United  States  conclusively 
Into  Asia  as  a  ranking  power. 

A  force  of  70,000  U.S.  troops  was  engaged 
in  a  guerrilla  war  in  the  Philippines  from 
1899  to  1902.  This  was  a  counterlnsurgency 
war  that  compares  In  some  ways  with  the 
fighting  today  In  Vietnam.  It  left  U.S.  mUl- 
tary  power  Implanted  off  tbe  mainland  of 
Asia. 

On  the  mainland  Iteelf,  2,600  American 
troops  joined  other  nations'  contlngenta  that 
rescued  foreign  nationals  trapped  by  fanat- 
ical Chinese  In  Pelplng  during  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  In  1900.  Where  other  powers 
sought  Indemnities  and  got  them,  tbe  United 
States  used  Ita  money  to  bring  Chinese  stu- 
denta  to  America. 

The  United  States,  all  the  while,  was  using 
ita  growing  Influence  to  keep  Asia  on  an  even 
keel,  enforcing  tbe  open  door  policy  In 
China,  inducing  Russia  and  Japan  to  make 
peace  at  Portsmouth,  N.H..  In  1905.  It  was 
tbe  personal  Intervention  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  that  was  felt  In  Asia  In 
that  period. 

What  history  reveals  la  thla:  By  the  start 
of  World  War  I.  tbe  United  States  was 
deeply  enmeshed  In  the  affairs  of  Asia — and 
had  been  for  many  years  before  this  Nation 
was  forced  to  turn  to  Europe  to  help  ball 
E\u-opeans  out  of  tbe  troubles  arising  from 
that  war. 

VS.  flag  In  Pacific:  American  holdings  in 
the  Pacific  were  already  substantial.  The 
U.S.  flag  flew  not  only  over  the  Philippines, 
but  over  Midway — occupied  after  the  Civil 
War — and  Guam,  Wake  Island,  and  Hawaii, 
all  under  U.S.  control  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  United  States  held  nothing 
comparable  In  the  Atlantic,  nor  does  It  today. 

Present  aim  of  the  United  States  In  Asia 
Is  not  substantially  different  from  that 
which  emerged  after  the  great  war  of  1914- 
18 — to  keep  any  one  Asian  nation  from  swal- 
lowing up  all  the  others. 

Today  the  threat  Is  Red  China.  Then  the 
danger  was  from  Imperial  Japan,  driving  for 
a  "Greater  East  Asia  Co-Proeperlty  Sphere." 
It  was  fear  of  Japanese  expansion  Into  Rus- 
sia, In  fact,  that  led  U.S.  troope  to  join  an 
allied  expedition  Into  Siberia  in  1918. 

Japan  moved  boldly  into  Manchuria  In 
1931.  Tbe  United  States  spoke  out  strongly, 
but  did  nothing.  In  1934  tbe  United  States 
told  the  Philippines  to  get  ready  for  Inde- 
pendence, giving  the  appearance  of  a  nation 
ready  to  disengage  from  Asia.  The  Japanese 
sinking  of  tbe  U.S.S.  Panay  In  tbe  Yangtze 
River  In  China  was  followed  by  the  fall  of 
Nanking,  with  Japan  still  convinced  that 
the  United  States  would  not  flght  in  the 
Far  East.  Finally,  in  1941,  it  was  the  after- 
math of  the  Japanese  Invasion  of  French 
Indochina  that  brought  a  positive  Ameri- 
can reaction — the  freezing  of  Japanese  asseta 
In  the  United  States.  With  this,  the  assault 
against  Pearl  Harbor  was  set  in  motion. 

Defense  need:  After  the  devastating  blow 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  It  was  realized  in  the  United 
States  that,  with  modem  means  of  sea  and 
air  transportation,  Ita  west  coast  was  as 
viUnerable  as  the  east  coast.  In  World  War 
n,  people  suddenly  seemed  to  discover  for 
the  flrst  time  that  the  defense  of  Asia  was 
as  vital  to  U.S.  security  as  the  defense  of 
Europe. 

It  now  Is  more  than  20  years  since  the 
end  of  World  War  U.  Some  bitter  lessons — 
and  war's  great  costs — have  largely  been 
forgotten.  The  Paclflc  campaigns  left  106,- 
000  Americans  dead  and  172,000  wounded. 
The  great  armadas  and  armies  that  fought 
In  the  Pacific  required  the  spending  of  $120 
billion.  U.S.  victory  in  1945  deepened  the 
responsibilities  of  this  country  In  Asia. 
Americans  had  restored  freedom  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  liberated  South  Korea,  forced 


Japanese  from  China,  Indocbizka,  and  huge 
areas  of  southeast  Asia. 

Immediately,  the  United  States  set  out  to 
help  free  these  areas  from  the  colonial  rule 
of  prewar  days.  The  British,  French,  and 
Duteh  were  encouraged  to  quit  Aala.  Power 
vacuums  were  created  which  the  Unitad 
States  has  since  been  obliged  to  prevent  the 
Communlsta  from  filling. 

In  1950.  the  promise  of  another  vacuum 
opened  for  the  Communlsta,  this  time  In 
Korea.  When  a  hint  was  made  by  the 
United  States  that  Its  Pacific  defense  line 
bypassed  South  Korea,  attack  came  swiftly. 

Tbe  choice  for  the  United  States  was 
clear:  Move  in  and  flght  to  save  a  small 
country  from  being  gobbled  up,  or  abandon 
it — abandoning  at  tbe  same  time  a  stake 
built  up  over  tbe  course  of  more  than  150 
years  of  Involvement  In  Aala. 

Outcome  of  a  war:  War  In  Korea  cost  al- 
most 34,000  Americans  dead  and  103.000 
wounded.  The  cost  was  918  billion.  Yet 
there  was  no  U.S.  victory.  This  time,  the 
United  States  chose  to  settle  for  a  truce 
without  clear-cut  victory. 

The  Chinese  Communlsta  sought  out 
other  opportunities  to  expand.  They 
teamed  up  with  Vietnam  leader  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  who  drove  the  French  from  Indo- 
Chlna  in  1954.  In  the  years  alnce.  atlll  tied 
to  Ho.  the  Chinese  have  skillfully  moved  to- 
ward a  Communist  takeover  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Aa  U.S.  ofliciala  look  back  at  Korea,  they 
recognize  lessons  that  could  be  learned  from 
the  sad  experience  of  that  war.  One  is  that 
Communist  China  has  shown  itaelf  to  be 
waiting  to  flU  any  vacuum  in  Asia  that  the 
United  States  creates  by  Ita  withdrawal,  or 
hint  of  withdrawal.  Another  is  that  Red 
China,  if  left  unpunished  for  aggression,  as 
it  was  in  Korea,  will  simply  gather  ito 
strength  and  move  on  to  make  trouble  in 
another  area. 

Not  by  sentiment  alone:  The  United 
States  as  a  result  Is  committed  to  Asia  not 
only  by  history  and  sentiment,  but  by  bind- 
ing military  treaties  with  several  nations. 

The  Senate  has  approved  mutual -defense 
pacta  with  South  Korea,  Japan,  Nationalist 
China,  the  Philippines,  and  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Those  countries  have 
America's  word  that  they  will  be  defended 
from  Red  attack. 

Still  other  countries  have  a  pledge  from 
the  United  States  through  tbe  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization.  The  8EATO  pact, 
now  a  dozen  years  old,  binds  the  United 
States  directly  to  the  defense  of  Thailand, 
for  example,  In  case  of  Red  aggression.  A 
special  set  of  protocols  offers  8EATO  help  to 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  if  they 
aak  for  it. 

Postwar  commltmenta  of  the  United  States 
were  entered  Into  successively  by  four  Presi- 
dents— Truman.  Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson.  All  got  substantially  the  same 
advice  from  senior  American  dlplomata  and 
military  leaders: 

Surrendering  to  Communist  China  In  the 
postwar  period  makes  no  more  sense  than 
stirrenderlng  to  Imperial  Japan  would  have 
made  In  1941.  In  other  words.  America's 
stake  In  Asia  Is  far  too  great  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

An  economic  goal?  Just  what  la  it  that 
is  at  stake? 

The  arg^ument  is  sometimes  heard  that 
the  real  stake  for  the  United  States  In  Asia 
is  economic.  The  fact  Is,  the  United  States 
has  no  need  for  the  rubber,  rice,  or  strategic 
metals  of  Asia.  It  Is  true  that  the  United 
States  is  now  exporting  $5.5  billion  worth 
of  goods  to  Asia  each  year,  with  a  trade 
balance  in  America's  favor  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars— but  the  loss  of  this  trade  might  some- 
how be  made  acceptable  with  a  cutback  In 
U.S.  aid  to  the  region,  and  other  meas- 
ures. 
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Am  Men  by  VS.  poUeymhktn,  It  boUa  down 
to  aecurlty.  Since  1950,  the  orerrtdlng  ob- 
jective of  the  United  SUtea  In  A*U  hM 
been  to  contain  Red  Ohln*.  with  an  eye 
not  only  to  the  safety  of  nnaller  nations, 
but  to  the  aecvirlty  of  the  United  States 
Iteelf. 

With  Vietnam  and  eoutheaet  Aala  In  Com- 
munlat  hands,  the  United  States  soon  would 
be  forced  to  retreat  from  Its  "forward  strate- 
gy"— a  line  of  advanced  Paclflc  bases  now 
hemming  In  the  Red  Chinese.  Withdraw- 
ing to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  west  ooast 
would  be  too  close  for  comfort  In  this  era 
of  bombers,  mlaalles,  and  submarines.  That 
Is  a  view  shared  by  top  U.8.  military  ex- 
perts. 

American  officials,  looking  ahead,  sense 
greater  danger  than  ever  before  from  one 
great  power — Red  China — If  It  should  be 
left  with  a  free  hand  In  all  Asia.  They 
are  made  uneasy  by  the  prospect  of  a  n^;>- 
proachement  between  China  and  Russia,  or 
of  a  future  that  might  look  together  more 
than  700  million  Chinese  with  the  industrial 
prowess  of  Japan. 

Red  China,  looming  as  a  nuclear  power 
without  outside  help,  la  seen  as  on  the  way 
to  being  a  greater  direct  threat  to  the  United 
States  than  Japan  ever  was. 

Since  the  lath  century,  the  United  States 
has  grown  to  be  a  major  power  in  Aala.  with  a 
commitment  so  maaalve  that  Vietnam  la  aeen 
aa  only  one  phase.  In  the  view  of  the 
leaders  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  It  would  be 
a  tragic  and  dangerous  error  to  abandon  that 
commitment  now. 

UiftTxo  Srans  akd  Asia:  Jtrsr  Wbat  Is  thi 
Vbttcowo? 

Saibon. — ^Prassiiras  are  building  to  negoti- 
ate directly  with  the  Commxuilsta'  Vletcong 
and  their  National  Liberation  Front  to  end 
the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  Is  now  saying  a  way  can 
be  found  to  include  the  Communlata  in  any 
truce  conference. 

Questions  are  raised,  as  a  result,  about  the 
Communist  groups  and  their  right — If  any — 
to  a  voice  In  the  future  of  South  Vietnam. 

Just  what  la  the  Vtetcong? 

It  Is  an  Insurgent  guerrilla  army  The 
Communists  who  control  that  army  have  a 
party — the  People's  Liberation  Party — which 
dL-ecU  both  the  political  and  military  war 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Then  what  U  the  National  Liberation 
Front? 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ruak  told  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
February  IS  that  the  Uberatlon  Front  la  "a 
Oommunlat-front  organization  Intended  to 
give  support  to  the  deliberate  fiction  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  la  an  Indigenous  revolt." 

la  the  front  a  government? 

Not  reaUy.  Nobody  haa  ever  had  a  chance 
to  vote  for  or  agalnat  It. 

It  has  a  flag.  It  has  a  sort  of  cabinet, 
and  haa  representatives  in  every  Province. 
The  front  also  has  representatives  In  Hanoi. 
Pelplng,  Algiers,  Moscow,  and  Budapest.  But 
no  nation  in  the  world  haa  recognized  It  as  a 
government. 

Where  la  the  front's  capital? 

It  doeant  have  one.  Its  headquarters  Is  a 
duster  of  brick  and  thatch  houses  and  a 
network  of  tunnels  In  the  Jungles  of  north- 
em  Tay  Nlnh  Province,  within  easy  reach  of 
the  "•anctuary"  of  Cambodia. 

Who  la  head  of  the  NLF? 

A  colorless.  "Independent"  lawyer-politi- 
cian from  Saigon— Nguyen  Huu  Tho — is 
chairman  of  the  presidium.  Other  members 
of  that  preeldliun  are  politicians  and  Com- 
munists not  widely  known  in  South  Vietnam. 

Then  who  governs  the  Communist  areas  of 
South  Vietnam? 

The  People's  Revolutionary  Party,  which  Is 
the  Communist  Party,  and  the  Vletcong  to- 
gether have  a  "shadow  government."    There 


Is  an  esacutlve  at  the  top;  oommlsaars  and 
central  committees  at  the  provincial  level: 
and,  at  the  grassroots  level,  district  and 
village  chiefs. 
Were  these  officials  elected? 
Only  at  the  village  levels.  And  even  there 
the  commissars,  all  Communists,  controlled 
the  elections. 

Do  the  Communists  collect  taxea,  run 
schools,  operate  hospitals? 

Yes;  Just  as  If  they  had  a  legal  govern- 
ment. They  do  this  wherever  they  have 
military  power. 

The  Vtetcong  developed  an  ingenious  sys- 
tem to  pay  for  the  war.  They  seized  land 
from  the  landlorda  and  gave  it  to  the  peaa- 
anta.  Now  the  Communists  collect  taxes 
that  are  higher  than  rents  used  to  be.  When 
they  need  extra  food,  they  seize  it  and  make 
payment  with  worthless  promissory  notes. 

The  Vletcong  also  levies  taxes  on  every 
bus,  truck,  and  sampan  that  moves  through 
the  countryside.  In  the  cities  held  by  the 
Saigon  Oovemment.  the  Vletcong  tenrorlsee 
merchants  Into  paying  tribute. 

Don't  the  Vletcong  and  the  Liberation 
Front  claim  to  be  independent  of  North 
Vietnam? 

Tes,  but  the  record  disproves  that  claim. 
In  September  1960,  Hanoi  publicly  urged  the 
Inaurgenta  In  South  Vietnam  to  form  a 
"broad,  united"  front  to  help  unify  all  of 
Vietnam.  It  waan't  until  4  montha  later 
that  the  front  waa  organised. 

Until  laat  year,  the  Communlat  People'a 
Revolutionary  Party  atayed  In  the  back- 
ground. Now  the  party  claima  It  la  leading 
both  the  Vletcong  and  the  LllMratlon  Front. 
Most  of  that  party'a  workers  have  had  from 
8  months'  to  2  3rean'  training  In  the  north, 
and  they  hold  moat  of  the  responsible  Jobs. 
Do  they  get  orders  from  Hanoi? 
All  the  evidence  points  that  way.  Hanoi's 
Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Lao  Doog,  or 
North  Vietnam's  Communist  Party,  control 
the  strategic  direction  of  the  war  In  the 
south. 

Would  the  Conununlst  Vletcong  or  the  Lib- 
eration Front  win  a  free  election  In  South 
Vietnam? 

That  la  doubtful,  at  laaat  right  now.  F*w 
peaaanta  know  who  la  head  of  the  Liberation 
Front,  or  even  who  la  Premier  in  Saigon.  In 
the  vUlagea,  the  govemment  that  Intarferea 
least  with  an  Individual's  life  Is  tlw  most 
popular. 

The  Vletcong  Is  popular  In  areas  where 
control  has  been  light  and  land  was  dU- 
trlbuted.  It  Is  unpopular  wherever  terror 
was  used,  or  men  dragged  off  for  military 
service. 

But  doesnt  the  Vletooog  actually  oontrol 
the  countryside? 

This  varies  from  day  to  day.  Uost  vlllagea 
are  In  the  "twlUght  sone,"  not  fully  con- 
trolled by  either  side.  Those  villages  have 
been  terrorized  and  fought  over  for  6  years. 
PeasanU  In  the  "twilight  sone"  have  little 
regard  for  either  side  In  the  war.  That's 
why  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  ootmt  on  a 
free  election  to  show  how  strong  the  Vletcong 
actually  is  in  South  Vietnam. 

(From  Newsweek,  Jan.  31, 19M] 
THAn,AKo:  Tmt  Akatoict  of  a  Domiro 
To  any  Western  visitor  IncUned  to  think  of 
Thailand  as  a  semlbarbarlc  land  niled  over 
by  Tul  Brynner,  Bangkok  comes  aa  a  atun- 
nlng  aurprlse.  Out  In  the  Gulf  of  Slam, 
long  strings  of  foreign  freighters  ride  at 
anchor  waiting  to  unload  their  cargo  at  the 
city's  bustling  port.  Amidst  the  din  of  hotel 
construction  around  Charoen  Krung  Road. 
Chinese  storekeepers  hawk  bolts  of  bright 
Thai  silk  and  glistening  trays  of  expensive 
sapphires  to  a  steady  stream  of  eager  tourists. 
At  night,  aa  the  Ilghta  of  thousanda  of  col- 
ored neon  signs  illuminate  the  city's  bars  and 
bathhouses,  the  pampered  youth  of  Thai- 
land's Jet  set  speed  up  in  flashy  sports  cars 


to  chlo  Pat  Pong  Road  where  they  while 
away  the  evening  in  luxurious  nightclubs. 
Far  to  the  north  of  the  capital,  there  is  s 
vastly  different  scene.  In  the  Isolated  Me- 
kong town  of  Nakhon  Phanom  off-duty  US. 
airmen  watiisl  wildly  with  hostesses  In  low- 
cut  sequlned  dresses  at  the  seedy  Civilized 
Hotel.  And  near  the  alrbaae  at  Korat,  crew- 
cut  Ol'a,  Btrolllng  arm  In  arm  with  their 
heavily  rouged  Thai  girl  frtenda,  pause  to  peer 
up  Into  the  afternoon  sun  as  yet  another 
sleek  F-106  Thunderchlef  roais  off  on  a  mis- 
sion over  Laos. 

Boom:  This  contrast — between  the  peace- 
ful proeperlty  of  Bangkok  and  the  carpe  diem 
atmosphere  of  the  burgeoning  base  towns  In 
the  hinterland — is  symbolic  of  today's  Thai- 
land. One  of  the  most  affluent  countries  in 
all  of  southeast  Aala,  Thailand  la  riding  the 
crest  of  an  luiprecedented  economic  boom. 
Shiny  new  cars  and  motorcycles  Joetle  each 
other  In  Bangkok's  nolay  streets.  In  the 
lush  green  countryside,  i>easants  tezKllng  the 
rice  fields  carry  their  own  transistor  radios. 
But  Thailand  la  alao  a  country  geared  for 
war.  Though  Thai  leaders  are  highly  reluc- 
tant to  admit  it,  their  nation  la  already  play- 
ing a  crucial  role  in  the  battle  for  control  of 
Asia.  All  UJ3.  air  atrlkea  agalnat  Communist 
forces  In  Laos  originate  in  Thailand.  And 
before  the  current  U.S.  peace  offensive  went 
Into  effect,  American  planes  based  in  Thai- 
land accounted  for  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
bombing  raids  over  North  Vietnam. 

For  a  nation  which  is  Justifiably  proud  of 
Its  record  as  the  only  country  in  southeast 
Asia  never  colonized  by  the  West,  Thailand 
la  finding  it  difficult  to  adjuat  to  the  growing 
XJB.  military  presence  on  its  soil.  But  from 
Field  Marshal  Thanom  Klttikachom.  the 
country's  dapper,  mild-mannered  Prime 
Minister,  on  down,  moat  reaponalble  Thai 
leaders  have  come  to  realize  that  hiatory  has 
given  them  very  little  choice  in  the  matter. 
For  whatever  doubta  may  be  voiced  in  some 
U.S.  quarters,  the  Thala  believe  unreservedly 
In  the  domino  theory — which  posits  that  if 
Pelplng  is  allowed  to  topple  any  country  In 
aoutheaat  Aala,  the  remaining  nations,  one 
after  another,  will  auociunb  to  Chineee  Influ- 
ence. Indeed,  the  Thala  are  convinced  that 
Communist  China  is  on  the  march  In  Asia. 
And  they  are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
after  South  Vietnam,  their  country  Is  next  on 
Mao  Tse-tung's  list  of  candidates  for  wars 
of  national  liberation. 

Political  assassinations:  In  fact.  Commu- 
nist China  has  made  its  intentions  toward 
Thailand  abundantly  clear.  In  recent 
montha.  Pelplng-backed  guerrilla  bands  have 
Btepi>ed  up  their  activity  In  Thailand's  im- 
poverished northeast  region  and  heavily  for- 
ested Kra  Isthmus  in  the  south.  During  the 
past  year,  the  guerrlllaa  have  been  respon- 
sible for  an  estimated  21  political  assassina- 
tions. Chineee  Foreign  Minister  Chen  Ti  has 
flaUy  stated  that  "we  hope  to  have  a  guerrilla 
war  In  Thailand  before  the  year  la  out"  and  to 
underscore  that  threat,  Pelplng  announced 
last  December  that  it  had  merged  two  Thai 
revolutionary  groups  under  the  name  of  the 
Patriotic  Front  of  Thailand. 

All  this,  of  course,  sounds  ominously  like 
the  initial  stages  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
And  In  some  ways,  Thailand  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  ripe  for  Communist  sub- 
version. The  Thai  armed  forces,  for  Instance, 
number  only  130,000  men  (Including  a  horse 
cavalry  division)  and  are  top-heavy  with 
officers.  Bangkok's  bureaucracy  is,  in  many 
matters,  thoroughly  knotted  in  its  own  red- 
tape.  Most  Important,  the  government, 
which  traditionally  has  controlled  only 
Bangkok  and  the  central  plains  near  the 
capital,  is  Juat  now  extending  its  Influence 
out  to  its  frontiers. 

Pro-Hanoi:  First  priority  has  been  given 
to  the  northeast.  On  the  face  of  it,  the 
problems  in  that  remote  region  seem  almost 
Inaiu-mountable.     For   one    thing,    most  of 
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the  10  million  peasants  who  ftke  out  a  bare 
existence  from  the  northeast's  arid  plains 
are  ethnically  of  Lao  extraction  and  feel  little 
or  no  loyalty  to  Bangkok.  For  another, 
during  the  French  Indochina  War,  some  60,- 
000  Vietnamese  refugees — moBtly  from  North 
Vietnam — fled  to  Thailand's  northeast. 
"There's  no  doubt,"  says  a  high-ranking 
U.S.  military  officer,  "the  Vletnameee  refu- 
gees are  linked  to  the  Thai  Cammunist  move- 
ment.   By  and  large,  they  are  pro-HanoL" 

Recently,  the  Communists  have  begun  a 
systematic  program  of  infiltration  and  In- 
doctrination of  villages  along  the  Mekong 
River.  In  Nakhon  Phanom  Province,  for 
example,  many  of  the  malee  of  Ban  Dong 
Luang  village  attend  secret  Communist 
meetings  on  an  average  of  once  a  week. 
Meantime,  the  Patriotic  From  of  Thailand, 
which  is  run  from  China  by  a  former  Thai 
lieutenant  colonel  named  Phayum  Chula- 
nont,  has  ordered  a  step-up  in  the  number 
of  small-scale  attacks  agadnat  provincial 
police  patrols. 

Propaganda:  While  the  Northeaat  la  the 
main  worry,  the  narrow.  1,000- mile-long  Kra 
Isthmiia  also  offers  fertile  ground  for  Com- 
munist subversion.  There,  Pelplng  haa  a 
readymade  Communlat  organization — the 
600-odd  Chinese  guerrlllaa  who  fled  Malaya 
In  1960  with  their  leader,  Cliln  Peng,  after 
the  failure  of  their  12-yeAr  Insurrection 
against  the  British.  Playing  upon  the  tra- 
ditional discontent  of  the  Moslem  Malays, 
who  comprise  a  majority  In  the  peninsula's 
southernmost  provinces,  the  Communists 
pass  out  propaganda  pamphlets  and  even 
give  lectures  in  village  schools.  Says  one 
knowledgeable  American  ofll(^ :  "The  Com- 
munists have  recruited  enough  Malays  and 
others  to  fleld  about  three  battalions." 

Against  this  impressive  array  of  sore  spots 
on  the  Thai  body  politic,  however,  the  nation 
can  point  to  some  Important  strengths.  Not 
the  least  of  these  are  Its  cherished  tradition 
of  national  Independence  and  the  survival 
of  its  ancient  monarchy;  though  the  role  of 
the  monarchy  is  now  purely  ceremonial,  38- 
yeer-old  King  Phumlphon,  a  talented  Jazz 
clarinetist,  and  his  coolly  beautiful  Queen 
Slrikit,  83,  are  genuinely  revered  by  the 
country's  peaaanta. 

Beyond  this,  the  vast  maUorlty  of  llial- 
land's  30  million  people  are  united  by  a 
common  religious  faith — Buddhism — and, 
despite  the  presen^  of  mUiorltlea  In  the 
Northeast  and  theTLra  Isthmus,  the  llial 
population  la  far  more  homofeneoua  ethnl- 
caUy  than  thoae  of  most  southeast  Asian 
naUona.  Perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  the 
Thai  Government  has  demonstrated  imprea- 
alve  ability  to  bestir  Itself  where  questions 
of  national  survival  are  InvolTtd. 

To  counter  the  Communist  threat,  Thai- 
land t>egan  its  own  version  of  the  war  on 
poverty  as  long  ago  as  1969.  Since  then,  the 
Government  has  devoted  a  wlwpplng  70  per- 
cent of  its  annual  budget  to  such  social- 
welfare  programs  as  road  construction,  dam 
projects,  agricultural  stations  and  schools. 

One  shot :  As  the  first  step  la  this  program, 
the  Thai  Government  established  14  so- 
called  mobile  development  units  In  6  criti- 
cal Northeast  Provinces  and  the  Kra  Isth- 
mus. Originally  conceived  as  a  one-shot 
emergency  "impact"  program,  the  bureauc- 
racy entwined  MDU's  largely  failed  In  their 
objective  to  encourage  rural  oonununitiee  to 
pull  themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps. 
But  by  mid-1964,  a  second  project,  called 
Accelerated  Rural  Development,  was 
launched  under  the  decentrohzed  command 
of  Deputy  Province  Oovemoni 

Learning  from  the  MDU  experiment,  each 
ARD  team  is  staffed  by  US. -trained  techni- 
cians who  are  assigned  on  a  permanent  basis 
to  keep  previously  started  projects  going. 
In  addition,  Qovernment-sponaored  com- 
munity development  unlU  work  side  by  side 
with  the  technicians  to  help  develop  rice- 
"»ta  political  leadership.    "aIrD  haant  gone 


forward  aa  rapidly  aa  we  wanted  It  to,"  aays 
one  U.S.  official,  "but  there  has  been  real 
progress."  To  which  another  American  adds : 
"Sure  ARD  has  some  troubles,  but  let's  not 
exp>ect  a  degree  of  perfection  from  the  Tlials 
which  we  have  never  achieved  ovu-selves." 

Behind  the  effort  to  Increase  the  stake  of 
the  rural  areas  In  Thailand's  blossoming 
economy  (gross  national  product:  93.3  bil- 
lion) stands  perhaps  the  best  staffed  Gov- 
emment In  southeast  Asia;  moet  ministers 
and  bureaucrats  are  university  graduates 
and  nearly  all  are  Intensely  patriotic.  But 
this  gifted  elite  Is  highly  exclusive.  By 
rough  estimate,  only  about  1  percent  of  the 
Thai  population  has  any  real  voice  in  the 
policies  of  the  Govemment.  which  has  led 
some  observers  to  dub  the  system  "old 
school  Thai." 

Included  in  this  tight  circle  of  power  are 
leading  members  of  the  aristocracy,  Govem- 
ment ministers,  sirmy  generals,  wealthy  busl- 
nesmen,  property  owners  and  a  small  pro- 
fessional claae — many  of  whom  are  related  to 
each  other  or  linked  by  business  Interests. 
Not  surprisingly.  In  this  sort  of  system  cor- 
ruption thrives.  (When  he  died  in  1963, 
former  Prime  Minister  Sarlt  Thanarat  left 
behind  180  "minor"  wives,  61  private  cars 
and  an  estimated  $140  million.)  To  Amer- 
icans accustomed  to  a  stricter  ethics  In  pub- 
lic affairs,  all  this  Is  shocking.  "The  Thais 
may  be  our  allies,"  says  one  administration 
official,  "but  they're  crooked  as  hell  and  I 
detest  them  for  It."  The  Thais  themselves, 
however,  for  the  most  part  accept  corruption 
as  standard  business  practice  and  see  noth- 
ing ethically  wrong  with  it.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  newspaper  Slam  Nlkom:  "The 
general  attitude  of  the  local  people  toward 
corrupt  practlcee  here  Is  that  the  more  one 
Indulges  in  them,  the  more  one  gains  esteem 
and  social  stat\is." 

One  of  the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  is 
Prime  Minister  Thanom  Klttlkachorn.  In 
his  first  public  statement  upon  assuming 
power  after  Sarlt's  death,  Thanom  declared: 
"I  hate  corruption."  And  last  month,  in  his 
New  Tear's  message  to  the  nation.  Thanom 
admonished  the  Thais:  "Do  good,  have 
morals,  be  honest." 

Personally  and  publicly,  Thanom  follows 
his  own  prescription.  ThouRh  he  was  a  pro- 
t^g^  of  the  sybaritic  Sarlt,  his  name,  amaz- 
ingly, has  never  been  connected  with  a 
scandal.  Instead,  he  rose  to  power  on  the 
strength  of  his  reputation  as  a  reliable 
soldier.  And.  thanks  in  part  to  his  unfailing 
courtesy  and  amiability,  the  64-year-old 
Thanom  has  had  a  stabilizing  Influence  on 
Thai  politics  durlz^g  a  period  of  increased 
Communist  pressure.  Dressed  in  his 
bemedaled  fleld  marshal's  uniform,  the  Prime 
Minister  travels  extensively  over  the  country 
and  Is  received  everywhere  with  warm  cor- 
diality by  the  Thais.  Among  his  Ministers, 
he  has  the  reputation  of  coming  to  decisions 
slowly — but  sticking  to  them  once  he  has 
made  up  his  mind. 

"Iron  man" :  When  he  took  over  the  Prime 
Ministership  more  than  2  years  ago,  Thanom 
waa  generally  expected  to  be  quickly  knocked 
aside  by  more  ambitious  military  leaders. 
His  success  In  holding  on  to  the  relna  of 
govemment  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
he  shrewdlv  lined  up  the  necessary  support — 
most  notably  that  of  Army  Gen.  Praphas 
Charusathira. 

A  bluff,  moon-faced  i»t>fesslonal  soldier 
who  wears  sinister-looking  dark  glasses  to 
shield  his  one  good  eye,  Praphas  is  univer- 
sally credited  with  being  the  "iron  man" 
of  the  Thai  Govemment.  As  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  Denuty  Supreme  Commander,  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Interior 
Minister,  Praphas  controls  more  power  in 
Thailand  than  any  other  single  man — In- 
cluding Prime  Minister  Thanom.  "In  terms 
of  raw  authority,"  says  a  top  Western  diplo- 
mat in  Bangkok,  "Praphas  could  take  over 
the  Oovemment  tomorrow.    But  I  doubt  he 


would  do  It.  He  recognizee  hla  own  unpopu- 
larity, and  If  he  dumped  Thanom  he  would 
be  tn  trouble."  Another  Important  conald- 
eratlon  la  the  fact  that  Praphaa'  daughter  Is 
married  to  Thanom 's  son — and  In  Thailand, 
family  ties  are  taken  very  seriotuly. 

Indeed,  relations  between  the  two  men  are 
reportedly  very  smooth.  While  the  decorous 
Thanom  keeps  the  machinery  of  Oovemment 
turning  over,  Praphas  revels  In  his  power  to 
pull  strings.  Up  each  morning  at  5:30  to 
drive  a  few  balls  on  the  goU  range,  he  la 
behind  hla  deak  by  10  and  receiving  a  long 
line  of  official  vlaltors.  To  Westerners, 
Praphas'  soldlerly,^bluntne8s  can,  at  times, 
seem  downright  anti-American.  "Help  from 
the  United  SUtes  Is  not  adequate,"  he  de- 
clared In  a  recent  Interview  with  Newsweek's 
Robert  K.  McCabe  and  Merton  D.  Perry. 
"We  have  more  American  troops  here  now, 
but  assUtance  to  us  has  been  reduced.  It 
doeen't  meet  the  needs.  Now  we  would  like 
to  have  antiaircraft  weapons  and  your  mili- 
tary authorities  say  It  is  not  necessary  be- 
cause. In  case  of  attack,  they  would  send 
their  planes  to  defend  us." 

Despite  such  tough  talk,  however,  Thai- 
land's leaders  have  firmly  cast  their  lot  with 
the  United  States  In  Asia.  This  policy.  In 
fact,  dates  back  to  1950,  when  Thailand  was 
one  of  the  first  countries  outside  the  United 
States  to  contribute  troops  to  the  U2J.  force 
fighting  in  Korea.  In  1964,  Thailand  Joined 
the  U.S.-sponsored  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  and  Thailand's  Pote  Sarasln 
was  elected  SEATO's  flrst  Secretary-General. 
At  the  height  of  the  LaoUan  crisis  In  1961-62, 
Washington  and  Bangkok  concluded  a  de- 
fense agreement  and  President  Kennedy  dis- 
patched 5,000  troops  to  Thailand. 

Since  then,  the  United  States  has  sunk  an 
average  of  $40  million  a  year  Into  Thailand, 
building  up  a  vast  pool  of  military  supplies 
(enough  to  support  a  whole  division)  and 
an  extensive  network  of  roads.  Signlflcantly, 
the  U.S.-constructed  $20  million  Friendship 
Highway  and  Its  Bangkok  bypass.  Unking  the 
capital  with  the  Communist-exposed  north- 
east, are  both  capable  of  carrying  heavy  VS. 
tanks.  In  addition,  the  United  States  Is 
spending  $12  million  to  turn  the  Thai  naval 
base  of  Sattahip  on  the  Gulf  of  Slam  Into 
a  huge  air  and  seaport  complex  which,  tn 
an  emergency,  could  handle  a  sudden  Influx 
of  U.S.  trot^M. 

Bases:  Along  with  the  construction  proj- 
ects. U.S.  troop  strength  In  Thailand  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1962  to  some  12,000 
men.  The  troops,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
Air  Force  men,  are  under  the  command  of 
tough,  balding  MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Stll- 
well,  chief  of  the  MlUtary  Assistance  Oom- 
niand — Thailand.  Last  week,  from  Takhll 
In  the  west  to  Ubon  In  the  east,  from  Udon 
In  the  northeast  to  Korat  In  the  heart  of  the 
country,  U.S.  Jets  from  nine  squadrons 
reached  Into  Laos  to  bomb  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
TraU.  Standing  by  at  Nakorn  Phanom  was 
an  air-sea  rescue  squadron  of  helicopters 
and  amphibious  planes. 

Technically,  the  planes  operate  out  ot 
Thai — not  American — bases;  In  praetloe, 
though,  the  airfields  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded and  Integrated  Into  the  chcdn  of 
U.S.  bases  which  rings  China  from  the  Sea 
of  Japan  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Already, 
the  VS.  presence  has  caused  some  friction 
among  the  stanchly  Independent  Thai.  Ex- 
plains Air  Chief  Marshal  Dawee  Chullasapys: 
"There  are  three  categories  of  Thai  on  thla 
question.  The  flrst  group  feels  it's  very  good 
to  have  the  United  States  Involved — that 
we  haven  t  the  resources  to  flght  Pelplng 
and  Hanoi.  The  second  feels,  'No,  we  are  in- 
dependent; we  do  not  want  foreign  troops 
on  our  soil.'  And  the  third?  AU  they  want 
to  do  Is  to  be  left  alone  to  make  money. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  second  group  will  i^h^ngf 
Its  mind." 

What  this  simply  means  U  that  the 
Thai— who    concluded    alliances    with    the 
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BrltUh  In  the  laat  oentxiry  and  th«  Japanese 
during  World  War  n— have  decided  to  fol- 
low tlielr  longstanding  tradition  of  accom- 
modatVon  with  the  paramoxint  power  In  Asia. 
Indeed,  if  the  United  Stetee  were  to  lose 
heart  and  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  It  U  almoat 
certain  that  Thailand  would  Just  aa  qulcUy 
come  to  mutually  acceptable  terms  with  the 
only  other  great  power  remaining  In  the 
area — Communist  China. 

And  this,  of  ooures,  underscores  the  real 
significance  of  the  dooilno  theory.  As  orlg- 
InaUy  set  forth  in  19M  by  President  Elsen- 
hower, the  domino  theory  rested  on  the  slm- 
pllatlc  propoelUon  that  If  any  Asian  nation 
fell  to  the  Communists,  the  others  would 
follow — flop,  flop,  flop — one  domino  after  an- 
other In  a  neat  row.  Obviously,  however, 
nations  rarely  react  to  any  situation  so 
neatly  and  predictably.  In  southeast  Asia, 
aa  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  circumstances 
of  geography,  history,  and  culture  make  for 
as  many  potentially  difference  reactions  as 
there  are  countries. 

Hegemony:  Thus,  in  the  event  of  a  VS. 
defeat  or  withdrawal  In  Vietnam,  It  Is  un- 
likely that  Communist  government*  would 
automatlcaUy  be  Installed  everywhere  In 
southeast  AaU.  True,  the  weakest  country 
of  the  lot — Laos — would  probably  have  to  be 
written  off  as  lost.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
Cambodia,  Burma,  and  Thailand  might  have 
a  chance  of  maintaining  some  semblance  of 
their  Independence — provided  they  acknowl- 
edged the  reassertlon  of  China's  historic 
hegemony  over  the  area.  It  also  seems  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  Malaysia  could  not 
continue  as  a  pro-Western  basUon.  And  In 
Indonesia,  the  recent  flip  In  favor  of  the  antl- 
Oommunlst  generals  might  flop  the  other 
way.  Ironically,  too,  any  hope  that  North 
Vietnam  might  ultimately  develop  Into  a 
"Tltolst  state"  would  vanish,  since  It  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  play  off  Moscow  against 
Pelplng. 

None  of  this,  of  coivse,  can  be  viewed  as 
a  pleasant  prospect.  And  It  Is  precisely  to 
prevent  this  prospect  from  becoming  reality 
that  the  Johnaon  adn[Unlstratlon  has  re- 
afflrmad  and  Increased  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  Vietnam.  So  long  as  that  commitment 
holds,  the  strong  and  stable  Thai  are  given 
a  good  chance  of  solving  their  problems  In 
relative  peace.  For  as  one  Thai  provincial 
governor  notes:  "Potentially,  Thailand  could 
be  a  second  Vietnam.  But  right  now  the 
Oovemment  U  Uklng  effective  action."  And 
an  experienced  U.S.  ofllclal,  who  recently  ar- 
rived  la  booming  Bangkok  after  a  tour  of 
duty  In  beleaguered  Saigon,  emphatically 
adds:  "I'm  not  afraid  that  Thallaxid  will  be 
the  next  Vietnam.  The  Thai  have  so  muoh 
going  for  them." 
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which  was,  on  page  2,  line  9,  after  "Act." 
insert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  ai^roprlated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  pcUd  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  flned  In 
any  siun  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  tunend- 
ment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  if  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  Will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


PEACE  CORPS 


MARY  P.  MORSE 
The  PRESmmo  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
577)  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F.  Morse, 
which  was,  on  page  2,  line  6  after  "Act." 
insert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwlthsUndlng.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  flned  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  tl.OOO. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  EARL  HARWELL 
HOGAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1520)  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl 
Harwell  Hogan,  which  was  on  page  2, 
Unes  6  and  7,  strike  out  "In  excess  of  10 
percentum  thereof". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


M.  SOT.  BERNARD  L.  LaMOUNTAIN 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S 
851)  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Bernard  L. 
LaMountaln.  U.S.  Air  Force   (retired). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

Henry  AUen  Moe,  of  New  Tork,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Kndowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  also  re- 
port favorably  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  sundry  noml- 
naUons  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Since  these  names  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  hifonnatlon  of 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows : 

Eugene  J.  Oangarosa,  and  sundry  other 
candidates,  for  personnel  action  In  the  regu- 
lar corps  of  the  PubUc  Health  Servlca. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion  of  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  of  Virginia 
to  be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  nomination.  I  have  agreed 
with  the  leadership  not  to  ask  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote.  There  are  many  absentees 
this  afternoon,  and  there  are  also  many 
who  prefer  not  to  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  As  long  as  the  Record  shows  my 
opposition  to  the  nomination,  my  record 
Is  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  in  opposition 
to  this  nomination  not  only  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but 
also  In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs. I  have  tried  for  a  good  many 
years,  Mr.  President,  to  work  hard  and 
diligently  in  the  field  of  United  States- 
Latin  American  affairs,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  stand  on  the  record  that 
I  have  made. 

I  oppose  Mr.  Vaughn  because  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
American  Affairs,  In  my  Judgment,  be 
was  grossly  Incompetent. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Gordon  was  under 
consideration  for  his  new  appointment, 
which  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Vaughn  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
American  Affairs,  I  made  certain  com- 
ments in  the  hearing  on  the  Gordon 
nomination.  I  said.  In  essence,  that  I 
was  very  much  concerned  about  United 
States-Latin  American  policies,  because 
in  many  instances,  when  the  chips  <rf 
freedom  have  been  down  in  Latin 
America,  the  United  States  walked  out 
on  freedom.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  one 
of  the  sad  conclusions  I  have  been  forced 
to  come  to  in  my  work  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  point  of  view 
I  have  expressed  on  many  occasions  here 
in  the  Senate  In  recent  years. 

On  too  many  occasions  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  In  Latin  America  has 
been  a  policy  that  can  be  accurately  de- 
scribed as  walWng  out  on  freedom  In 
Latin  America:  and  before  I  finish  these 
brief  remarks,  I  shall  give  additional 
reasons  supporting  that  conclusion. 

On  February  9,  1966.  the  Vaughn  nom- 
ination was  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Vaughn  was  called 
upon  to  make  any  statement  that  he 
cared  to,  setting  forth  his  Qualification* 
and  his  views  on  any  matter,  as  is  always 
the  privilege  of  any  nominee. 

As  the  hearing  reports  on  the  desks  of 
the  Senators  show  on  page  2,  he  said: 

I  was  really  very  unhappy  at  Senator 
Moasx's  comment  that  when  the  chips  of 
democracy  are  down  In  Latin  America  we 
walk  away.  Unhappy  because  I  don't  thick 
It  Is  true,  and  I  don't  think  the  facts  will 
bear  that  out. 

Mr.  President,  any  nominee  has  the 
right  to  make  tiny  statement  he  wishes 
at  the  time  of  his  hearing.  He  certainly 
has  the  right  to  disagree  with  any  Sen- 


ator. He  certainly  haa  ttata  right  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  and  say  that. 
In  his  opinion,  a  Senator  it  not  speaking 
the  truth.  But,  of  course,  he  should  not 
expect,  after  he  makes  such  a  statement, 
that  the  Senator  will  not  reply  by  sup- 
porting his  own  position  px  regard  to  a 
matter  that  the  nominee  has  said  Is  not 
the  truth. 

So  I  obliged  Mr.  Vaugljm  then,  as  I 
oblige  him  further  on  th^  floor  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  hearing,  as  the 
Senators  will  see  on  page  11,  I  replied 
to  Mr.  Vaughn  in  these  words: 

Mr.  Vaughn,  I  have  taken  note  of  your 
views  on  my  views  on  Latin  America,  and  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  I  know  nothing 
that  could  possibly  concern  me  lees  than 
your  views  on  any  of  my  views  or  on  any 
other  subject.  I  want  you  to  know  that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  sh^U  vote  against 
your  nommatlon  because,  Ip  my  opinion, 
your  work  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  American  Affairs  disqualifies  you  for 
any  appointment  and  I  sbail)  vote  against 
this  appointment.  I 

When  you  talk  about  my  views  In  regard 
to  walking  out  on  freedom  when  the  chips 
are  down,  I  want  to  say  to  thcee  of  you  In  the 
State  Department  who  advlseti  our  President 
on  December  10,  1963,  to  recognize  that 
shocking,  tyrannical,  military  Junta  In  the 
Domlnlclan  Republic  that  you  were  advising 
him  to  walk  out  on  freedom:  and  when  on 
December  14  he  recognized  that  Dominican 
tyranny,  he  walked  out  on  freedwn;  and  the 
policy  of  our  Oovernment  la  recognizing  a 
military  Jimta  in  Honduras  was  a  walkout 
on  freedom;  and  when  we  recently  threw  our 
support  behind  the  new  military  dictator- 
ship In  Brazil,  I  think  we  walked  out  on 
freedom  again  In  Latin  America;  and  when 
tome  years  ago  we  pinned  i  medal  on  a 
tyrant  In  Venezuela,  we  walked  out  on  free- 
dom, and  Latin  America  recognized  It;  and 
when  we  recognized  and  worked  with  that 
tyrant  In  the  Dominican  Republic  by  the 
name  of  Trujlllo,  we  were  walking  out  on 
freedom;  and  when  we  proceeded  also  to 
give  support  to  the  tyrant  In  Cuba  by  the 
name  of  Batista  we  walked  out  on  freedom: 
and  I  shall  always  be  proud  to  point  out  that 
from  the  very  beginning  I  opposed  any  co- 
operation with  Oastro  because  he  was  an- 
other tyrant.  Thus  we  can  go  on  and  outline 
the  sorry  record  of  our  Oovernment  time  and 
time  again  In  supporting  tyranny  In  Latin 
America.  The  reason  why  we  have  a  lot  of 
troubles  In  Latin  America  is  because  too 
often  we  do  support  tyranny  jln  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

So  we  are  so  far  apart  that  I  am  delighted 
to  agree  to  disagree  with  you-  I  think  that 
there  Is  no  question  about  tl»  fact  that  you 
and  Mann  and  Rusk  have  given  bad  advice 
to  our  President  and,  therejore,  I  covUdn't 
possibly  vote  for  you  for  this  nomination, 
and  I  shall  not. 


J. 


Mr.  President,  there  arfe'  many  other 
examples  of  our  walking  out  on  freedom 
In  Latin  America.  I  note  that  I  did  not 
mention  our  recognition  and  financial 
support  of  the  current  military  Junta  in 
Guatemala.  Beyond  that,  it  all  depends 
on  how  far  we  wish  to  go  back,  whether 
we  wish  to  go  back  to  the  sending  of 
marines  into  Haiti,  whether  we  wish  to 
go  back  to  the  shocking  treatment  that 
we  gave  our  sister  Republic  to  the  south 
of  us,  Mexico,  or  whether  we  wish  to  go 
back  to  these  many  black  marks  against 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  its  record 
1s-a-vis  Latin  America,  there  It  is— in- 
•lelibly  printed  on  the  pages  of  history. 


I  cannot  give  support  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  one  who.  In  my  Judgment, 
has  been  a  party  to  advising  our  Govern- 
ment to  walk  out  on  freedom  time  and 
time  again  during  the  time  that  he  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
American  Affairs. 

Need  I  point  out  for  the  Ricord  also 
that  it  was  not  so  long  ago  we  walked 
out  on  freedom  in  the  Argentine,  when 
we  gave  support  to  that  tyrant  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Argentine  who  had  set 
up,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  police 
state;  namely,  Peron. 

Wherever  and  whenever  we  have  sup- 
ported military  Juntas  and  dictatorships 
In  Latin  America,  we  have  walked  out  on 
freedom  in  Latin  America.  Mr.  Vaughn, 
when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State — as  Is  Mr.  Mann,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  also  true  of  Lincoln  Gordon — support- 
ed the  military  juntas.  In  my  Judgment, 
we  cannot  support  military  Juntas  and  be 
on  the  side  of,  and  support,  freedom  in 
Latin  America. 

It  Is  well  known  in  the  Senate,  at  least 
it  is  well  known  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  that  for  many  years  I 
have  spearheaded  a  drive  in  the  commit- 
tee to  try  to  put  the  brakes  on  the  U.S. 
aid  program  in  connection  with  supply- 
ing military  aid  to  Latin  America. 

As  A  result,  and  with  the  support  which 
I  have  received  In  increasing  numbers 
year  by  year,  we  have  greatly  reduced 
military  foreign  aid  to  Latin  America,  but 
not  enough.  We  still  furnish  too  much 
military  aid  to  Latin  America.  It  is  mili- 
tary aid  which  builds  up  military  oligar- 
chies there.  It  Is  military  aid  which 
keeps  down  freedom  there.  It  is  military 
aid  that  plays  into  the  hjEmds  of  the  Com- 
munists wherever  we  send  such  aid. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  great  issue 
of  policy  which  confronts  us.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  limit  it  to  Latin  America,  but  I 
am  talking  about  my  experience  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs.  I  have  told  it  before, 
but  for  the  Record  today  let  me  say  that 
a  good  example  of  the  harm  which  mili- 
tary aid  does  to  the  image  of  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America  is  what  I  ob- 
served in  Lima,  Peru,  when  President 
Kennedy  sent  me  down  there  as  chair- 
man of  his  inaugural  delegation  at  the 
time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
President  of  Peru.  For  3  hours  and  15 
minutes,  I  sat  in  the  military  reviewing 
stand  and  watched  a  military  parade 
conducted  in  connection  with  that  inau- 
guration, and  saw  over  40  Shermjan  tanks 
and  mile  after  mile  of  other  heavy  Amer- 
ican military  equipment  rumbling  down 
the  boulevard. 

I  kept  asking  myself,  "What  is  this  all 
about?  What  is  the  need  for  this  kind  of 
military  equipment?" 

It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  if  I 
would  look  at  the  oflScers  of  the  Peruvian 
Army,  I  would  not  find  any  Indians 
there.  They  are  the  privates  and  the 
noncoms.  But,  a  military  oligarchy  has 
been  built  up,  and  was  built  up  in  the 
military  junta  which  preceded  this  par- 
ticular change  of  administration.  I  ap- 
plauded that  change  of  administration, 
but  let  me  say  that  the  Junta  was  not 
responsible  for  it;  the  people  of  Peru 


were  req;>on6ible  for  It,  for  this  military 
equipment  and  the  training  of  these 
non-Indian  Peruvians  as  officers  under  a 
U.S.  military  program  had  built  up  a 
military  oligarchy  in  Peru.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  to  be  a  mistake. 
Therefore,  I  was  not  surprised — on  that 
day,  and  the  following  2  days  that  we  re- 
mained in  Peru  for  the  inauguration 
ceremonies — that  delegate  after  delegate 
from  delegation  after  delegation  suound 
the  world  in  Lima  at  that  time,  came  to 
me,  as  they  did  to  other  members  of  the 
TJS.  delegation,  to  express  their  concern 
about  the  kind  of  military  aid  which  we 
were  pouring  into  Peru,  not  only  to  Peru 
but  also  to  many  other  Latin  American 
coimtries. 

They  asked  us  over  and  over  again. 
"What  are  you  Americans  thinking  of? 
By  what  reasoning  do  you  think  this  Is 
going  to  enhance  opportunities  for  free- 
dom in  Latin  America?" 

It  is  this  kind  of  aid,  Mr.  President, 
which  makes  Communists;  for  the  Com- 
munists use  this  kind  of  aid,  pointing  out 
to  the  masses  of  people — numy  of  them 
illiterate  and  unenlightened — ^that  of 
course  the  United  States  Is  using  its 
military  might  to  suppress  movements 
for  freedom  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President.  Americans  do  not  like 
to  hear  it,  but  the  sad  thing  is  that  we 
think  so  much  more  of  ourselves  than 
do  most  people  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  that  It  Is  a  little  dif- 
ficult for  us,  really,  to  look  in  the  mirror 
and  see  ourselves  for  what  we  are.  The 
U.S.  inmge  around  the  world  Is  not  one 
of  beauty  In  the  eyes  of  so  m&ny  people 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 

Thie  military  aid  which  we  have  been 
pouring  into  Latin  America,  even  at  a 
reduced  rate.  Is  doing  great  harm,  in 
my  Judgment,  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program.  This  pro-am  is  a  great 
program  and  has  great  potentialities, 
but  military  aid  of  the  kind  we  are 
pouring  into  Latin  America,  as  we  let 
down  freedom  through  that  military  aid. 
is  a  handicap  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program.  That  program  was  en- 
visioned by  President  Kennedy  as  a 
great  economic  program,  exporting  the 
most  devastating  weapwn  against  c<»n- 
munlsm  thsct  we  can  export  to  Latin 
America,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world; 
namely,  the  weapon  of  economic  free- 
dom, seeking  to  export  economic  free- 
dom of  choice  for  the  masses  of  any 
underdeveloped  country. 

This  year  I  shall  renew  my  urglngs 
to  cut  deeper  into  military  aid  for  Latin 
America  because,  to  the  extent  that  we 
continue  it — and  the  nature  of  It — at  the 
present  level,  we  will  continue  to  let  down 
freedom  in  Latin  America  and  create 
misunderstanding  rather  than  under- 
standing, if  we  do  not  reduce  our  mUi- 
tary  aid. 

Mr.  President.  I  caimot  support  nomi- 
nees of  a  President  who  underwrites  the 
kind  of  policy  which  Jeopardizes  our  op- 
portunities to  strengthen  freedom  tn 
Latin  America  or,  for  that  matter,  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

In  closing  my  comments  in  opposition 
to  the  Vaughn  appointment,  let  me  re- 
peat that  I  shall  never  forget  December 
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;0,  1W3.  It  WM  on  December  10.  1963, 
on  the  Implementation  of  the  advice  the 
President  received  on  that  day.  that  on 
Decen?ber  14.  1963.  waa  paved  the  way 
for  the  United  States  fiasco  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  WM  paved  the  way  for 
United  States  outlawry  In  the  Dominican 
RepubUc.  Per  In  my  Judgment,  the 
course  of  action  which  we  have  followed 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  as  also  the 
course  of  adtlon  which  we  are  following 
In  South  Vietnam,  puts  us  beyond  the 
pale  of  International  law  and  violates 
oiir  international  obligations  under  the 
treaty  and  under  the  commitments 
which  we  have  made,  not  only  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  but  also  elsewhere 
In  the  world. 

On  December  10.  1963.  the  President 
ciUed  a  group  of  us  down  to  the  White 
House,  and  In  the  Cabinet  Room  we 
listened  to  b.  report  from  the  State  De- 
partment advocating  the  immediate  rec- 
ognition of  the  military  Junta  In  the 
Dominican  Re^JubUc.  plus  fln^clal  and 
military  aid  support. 

The  old  story,  the  same  old  cracked 
record  was  played  again— there  was 
about  to  DC  an  overthrow  of  the  civilian 
commission.  Of  course,  the  civilian 
commission  was  a  tool  of  the  military 
Junta  Itself.  They  were  going  to  over- 
throw It.  This  coup  was  going  to  be  anti- 
American.  It  was  going  to  be  bloody 
They  were  going  to  overthrow  it.  One 
of  the  reasons  was  that  the  civilian  com- 
mission had  not  been  able  to  deliver  a 
U.S.  recognlUon  of  the  Junta.  I 
knew  then  I  had  heard  Just  about 
everything,  for  I  never  knew  that  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  was  on  the 
auction  mart.  That  was  part  of  the 
argument.  We  were  told  if  there  was  to 
be  stability,  we  would  have  to  recognize 
the  Junta.  There  would  never  be  sta- 
blUty  If  we  did  not  bring  the  military 
dictatorship  into  it.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  leftists  had  already  hidden  In 
the  mountains,  and  if  they  were  not  get- 
ting Castro  support  yet.  they  would  be 
getting  it  in  time.  That  Li  always  worth 
a  lot  of  votes,  but  I  think  It  is  a  cheap 
waving  of  the  flag. 

I  listened.  When  my  advice  was  asked 
I  pointed  out  that  the  wrong  group  was 
there  to  give  us  advice;  that  we  should 
have  that  advice  from  our  democratic 
friends  in  Latin  America.  We  should 
have  the  advice  of  the  President  of  Chile 
and  Colombia,  the  President  of  Vene- 
zuela, the  able  Mr.  Betancourt.  the  new 
President  of  Costa  Rica.  Mr.  Plgueres 
and  Mr.  Belaunde  of  Peru.  We  also 
ought  to  have  Mr.  Luls-Marln.  We 
ought  to  call  the  roll  of  every  democratic 
leader  in  Latin  America.  Then  I  said 
if  we  called  them  their  advice  would  be 
opposite  from  the  advice  the  State  De- 
partment was  giving.  I  said  that  If  we 
recognize  these  Juntas  we  only  strength- 
en potential  military  Juntas  throughout 
Latin  America:  and  there  would  be 
placed  right  in  their  hands  the  weapons 
with  which  to  seek  to  stifle  freedom.  I 
pointed  out  that,  when  Bosch  left  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  constitution  did 
not  go  with  him.  and  all  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  for  succession  remain, 
and  that  we  must  there,  as  elsewhere  in 


similar  situations,  make  It  perfectly 
plain  that  we  are  ^blng  to  recognize  con- 
stitutionalism, and  not  the  overthrow  of 
constitutionalism. 

I  also  said  on  that  occasion,  although 
it  was  not  the  first  time.  "Mr.  President, 
if  you  follow  this  advic?.  we  will  demon- 
stnite  once  again  that,  when  the  chips 
are  down  in  Latin  America,  the  tJnlted 
States  cannot  be  counted  on  to  support 
freedom,  but  walks  out  on  freedom." 

That  was  on  December  10,  1963.  On 
December  14.  1963,  the  President  recog- 
nized the  Junta  Members  of  the  press 
reached  me  as  I  was  flying  to  a  univer- 
sity In  the  South  to  deliver  a  lecture.  I 
gave  them  a  synopsis  of  what  was  said  at 
the  White  House. 

The  statement  ended  up  with  the  ob- 
servation I  had  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Gordon  hearing,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Vaughn's  position.  I  said,  once  again, 
when  the  chips  of  freedom  are  down  in 
Latin  America,  the  Uhlted  States  walks 
out  on  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  regrettably  on  the 
advice  of  his  advisers  In  the  State  De- 
partment, on  December  14,  1963,  the 
President  recognized  that  junta  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  It  led  to  a 
tremendous  amount  of  bloodletting. 
These  things  cannot  be  done  without 
having  the  letting  of  blood. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  Latin  America 
Is  a  razor's  edge.  Much  of  Latin  America 
is  in  a  state  of  flux.  Our  policy  should 
not  be  the  shocking  policy  we  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Our 
policy  should  be  the  policy  of  recogniz- 
ing and  supporting  constitutionalism, 
not  tyranny,  not  military  Juntas,  not 
dictatorships. 

Our  policy  should  not  be  one  of  al- 
lowing for  a  suspension  of  constitu- 
tionalism in  Brazil,  supported  by  our 
then  Ambassador  to  Brazil  and  by  our 
State  Department,  which  imfortunately, 
In  my  Judgment,  again  misled  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  course 
of  action  Is  going  to  cause  us  great 
trouble  in  Latin  America.  This  course 
of  action  is  the  course  Vaughn  followed 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  America.  It  Is  a  dangerous  and 
unsound  policy.  It  constitutes  a  great 
disservice  to  our  people  and  this  country. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  support  this 
nomination  and  wish  to  go  on  record  in 
opposition  to  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Jack  Hood 
Vaughn  to  be  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomdnation  of  Jack 
Hood  Vaughn  to  be  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps?  [Putting  the  quesUon.]  The 
nomination  Is  confirmed. 


February  25^  1966 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Hie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
Uon  of  Lincoln  Gordon,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Lincoln 
Gordon,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  hearings  on  Mr.  Gordon,  I  had  hoped 
I  might  be  able  to  vote  for  his  confirma- 
tion. But  he  talked  himself  out  of  my 
vote  at  the  hearings,  for  I  reluctantly 
cajne  to  the  conclusion  that  here  Tras 
another  Junta  man,  and  here  was  a  uom- 
Inee  who  testified  he  favored  the  coup 
that  took  place  In  Brazil. 

The  hearings  are  on  the  desks  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
this  military  Jimta  in  Brazil  suspended 
the  constitution.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  it  placed  great  liml- 
tatlon  on  the  operation  of  the  legislative 
processes  of  BraziL  It  even  went  so  far 
as  to  place  some  Members  of  their  Par- 
liament under  arrest.  It  followed  the 
edict  of  its  dictator. 

The  swnantlcs  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
power  of  the  head  of  Brazil.  He  Is  a 
dictator  and.  of  course,  by  edict  he  saw 
to  it  that  potential  political  opposition 
was  silenced  and  some  even  found  it  nec- 
essary to  fiee  the  country. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Kubitschek.  but 
I  say  that  if  we  believe  in  democratic 
processes,  then  the  people  of  Brazil 
should  have  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  elect  Kublts- 
cheek  as  their  President. 

They  had  him  as  their  President  for  a 
time.  Apparently  his  course  of  action  as 
their  President  left  a  deep  and  large  res- 
ervoir of  public  support. 

If  we  really  believe  in  the  constltBtional 
process  and  if  we  really  believe  In  demo- 
cratic action,  if  we  mean  more  timn  just 
lipservlce  to  constitutionalism,  then  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  we  can 
be  pouring  millions  of  American  tax- 
payers' dollars  into  this  dictator  of  Bra- 
zil as  we  have  done  since  he  took  over. 
and  as  this  administration  intends  to  do 
with  increased  millions. 

Oh.  I  Icnow  Brazilian  forces  are  being 
used  in  the  Dominician  Republic  to  carry 
out  American  policy.  I  know  that.  But 
that  does  not  make  anyone  right  in  that 
picture,  either  our  Government  or  theirs. 
And  so.  when  this  nominee  testified, 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  hearings,  that  he 
approves  oi  the  course  of  action  that  is 
being  followed  in  Brazil.  In  my  opinion 
he  disqualified  himself  for  the  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
American  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  that  appointment  will 
frighten  democratic  leaders  in  demo- 
cratic countries  In  Latin  America.  This 
appointment  will  be  interpreted,  and 
cannot  be  properly  Interpreted  in  any 
other  light,  as  the  app<^ntment  of  a  man 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
American  Affairs  who  supports  Juntas; 
a  man  who  thinks  it  was  all  right  to  lay 
aside  constitutionalism  in  Brazil,  who 
apparently  thinks  it  is  proper  to  follow 
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a  course  of  acticm  agai^t  political  op- 
position, such  as  the  dictatorship  of 
Brazil  followed  toward  ICubltschek.  and 
other  potential  ponticfd  opposition  in  the 
country. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  their 
policy.  1 

Mr.'Presldent,  I  wouM'iiot  let  the  Rec- 
ord close  today  without  filing  this  caveat, 
for  I  am  satisfied  that  history  will  t>ear 
me  out.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  loss 
to  American  prestige  will  occur  and  pos- 
sibly a  great  loss  in  terqu  of  blood  and 
revolution  in  Latin  America.  Our  policy 
will  be  proved  wrong  again.  Once  again 
in  Brazil,  when  the  chips  of  freedom 
were  down,  the  United  States  walked  out 
on  freedom. 

J  cannot  vote  to  conltrm  a  nominee 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  who  made 
the  record  that  he  made  at  our  hearings. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDINO  OiPPICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Lincoln 
Gordon,  of  Massachusetts^  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll.      '     • 

The  legislative  clerk  pb)ceeded  to  call 
the  roU.  | 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Lincoln 
Gordon,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State?  [Putting  the 
question.]    The  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  re«d  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  A.  Avery,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPlCteR.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


NA-nONAL  CAPITAL  fRANSPORTA- 
TION  AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Duke.  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Paul  L.  Sitton.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  tie  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  National  Capital 
Trtmsportatlon  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMT 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFT^CER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection. 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  hotlfie^  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  orMr.  Mtisjbie.  the  Senate 
resmned  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


PRB^  QONTINUES  TO  CRITICIZE 
SCHOOL  MILK  CUTBACK  PRO- 
POSAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  have'  directed  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Nation's  press -criti- 
cizing the  administration's  proposed  to 
cut  the  special  milk  program  for  school- 
children by  80  percent.  The  Springfield, 
Mo..  Leader-Press,  in  an  editorial  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  vigorously  supports  the  present 
program  and  roimdly  condemns  the  pnv 
posed  cut. 

As  the  paper  points  out  in  discussing 
the  school  milk  and  schoel  lunch  pro- 
grams: 

Here  were  two  related  programs  that  drew 
no  political  fire;  alxnoet  everybody  lUced  them. 

The  Leader-Press  also  asks  if  "any 
other  program  in  welfare  has  been  so 
popular  and  so  cheap,  relatively." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con* 
sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
read  it  with  care  and  Join  the  41  Sena- 
tors who  have  cosponsored  with  me  legis- 
lation to  make  the  present  school  rnjih^ 
prc^ram  permanent. 

There  twlng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Springfield   (Mo.)    Leader-Preaa, 
Feb.  14,  1966] 
Who  Flipped? 

President  Johiuon  has  demonstrated  at 
times  that  he  can  wield  a  wicked  ax  when 
It  comes  to  budget  hacking.  Yet — and  It 
seems  almost  Incredibly  paradoxical  to  some 
Americans — he  also  can  ladle  lavishly  from 
the  public  purse  when  It  comes  to  promoting 
his  "Great  Society." 

Now  in  his  recommended  budget  slashes 
for  the  school  mUk  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. It  appears  the  President  has  confused 
the  ax  and  the  ladle— or  perhaps  he  con- 
fused the  programs. 

Both  of  these  programs  were  Instituted 
years  ago,  prlmarUy  with  two  Ideas  In  mind: 
to  help  the  price-oppressed  farmer;  and  to 
provide  milk  and  hot  lunches  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  chlldzen  who  otherwise  would 
not  get  them. 

The  success  of  the  programs  was  far  great- 
er even  than  anticipated.  Surplus  foods  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government  In  farm 
price  supptort  programts  were  utilized;  and 
some  of  the  great  milk  surplus  then  suffered 
was  drained  away,  helping  dairymen  who 
were  producing  at  prices  actually  below  pro- 
duction costs.  But  the  greatest,  farthest 
reaching,  most  surprising  beneflU  were  to 
the  chUdren  themselTM. 


Cl^ldren.  whose  parents  could  afford  it. 
paid  fpr  their  lunehee;  those  less  fortunate 
were  fed  along  with  the  others,  and  perhaps 
only  a  few  persons  were  the  wiser.  There 
wa»  no  shame  for  the  child,  Uttle  stigma  of 
charity,  and  teas  of  thousands  received  hot. 
attracUvaj  well-balanced  meals  they  other- 
.Wlse  would  never  have  known.  .Surprisingly, 
even  children  from  families  of  better  means 
were.  In  the  main,  better  fed.  since  their 
lunch  money  no  longer  went  for  sweets. 

The  milk  program  may  have  been  even 
better,  for  children  who  had  balked  at  milk 
at  home  learned  to  like  and  demand  it,  as 
did  other  chilOrttn  who  seldom  had  milk  at 
home  becausi  of  the  cast.  Uncle  Sam  bore 
half  the  cost  of  the  milk;  the  child,  the  rest. 
But  if  tliere  were  chUdren  who  couldn't  af- 
ford even  that  mite,  schools  usually  provided 
funds  to  see  that  they  weren't  slighted. 

Here  were  two  related  programs  that  dr^ew 
no  polltieal  flrei'  almoet  everybody  liked 
them. 

But  the  economy-minded  Mr.  Johnson  has 
propootd  that  $19  mill  ion  be  trimmed  from 
the  school  lunch  program  funds,  and  that 
the  ,scbool  milk  appropriation  be  whacked 
from  S103  million  to  $31  nillllon — this  in  the 
face  of  treinenttous  gains  in  school  popula* 
tions.  '" 

Also,  the  PrAlAent  has  reo(xnmended  that 
the  children  receiving  such  be^  me»t  a 
"means  test,"  that  is.  that  thpy  must  b« 
qualified  as  "poor"  to  receive  milk  and  schocA 
lunches. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  Republican,  of 
New  York,  said  last  week  he  could  see  no  sense 
in  seeking  "new  and  unproven"  social  wel- 
fare programs  at  the  expense  of  tried  and 
true  ones.  The  Republican  indicated  he 
would  fight  the  bucket  slash  for  the  pro- 
grams. 

And  from  his  own  party,  the  President  has 
found  other  critics.  Wisconsin's  two  Demo- 
cratic Senators  have  be«n  quite  critical: 
Senator  Wiixiam  Pkoxmikx  is  waging  almoet 
dally  warfare  against  the  proposed  cuts,  f>oth 
m  speeches  and  in  the  CoNoaxsmoMi^ 
Rbcoko.  Senator.  Oati.obd  Nxlson  slaps  at 
the  "poor"  certification  requirements  and 
questions  if  any  other  program  in  welfare 
has  been  so  popular  and  so  cheap,  relatively. 

That  is  luaquestlonable,  too.  for  about  17 
mUlion  youngsters  daily  share  in  a  program 
that  means  much  to  th^iBt  yet  costs  leas 
than  9100  million  a  year. 

When  Mr.  Johns<Mi  viewed  his  proposals 
as  sound  economy.  It  must  luive  been  on  a 
night  he'd  flipped  one  too  many  switches  In 
the  White  House. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR  McNA- 
MARA  SOURCE  OP  REGRET  FOR 
NATION  AND  ITS  CITIZENS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  tliat  I  note  the  decision  of 
our  colleague.  Senator  Pat  McNahara.  of 
Michigan,  to  bring  to  a  close  ills  distin- 
guished career  of  service  in  the  UJ3. 
Senate.  Since  coming  to  this  body  in 
1958 1  have  worked  closely  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  number  of  significant  pieces  of 
legislation  which  have  become  law.  He 
has  been  a  forthright  friend,  a  loyal  ally. 
and  a  leader  of  Insight  and  dedication. 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  Wednesday  when  a  number  of 
Senators  gave  recognition  to  this  tal- 
ented legislator.  On  that  day  I  was  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  where  it  was  my  privilege 
to  introduce  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Road  Builders'  Association. 

In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  he  chairs,  it  has  been  my 
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reqwnslbUltr  to  senre  with  our  colleague 
(Hiring  consideration  of  such  major  dto- 
poaals  as  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
relopment  Act,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  omnibus  flood  control  measures,  air 
and  water  pollution  bills,  pxibllc  roads 
construction  authorizations,  and  public 
works  acceleration. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  chair- 
mar  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Labw,  Sen- 
ator McNajuka  has  been  at  the  forefront 
of  those  reqwnslble  for  much  of  the 
recent  and  responsive  legislation  which 
will  be  meaningful  to  future  generatk>ns 
of  our  citizens.  The  poverty  program. 
Federal  aid  to  education,  important 
health  bills  and  legislation  dealing  with 
labor-management  relations,  all  reflect 
the  handiwork  of  this  conscientious  f^Ml 
able  gentleman. 

In  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  the 
impact  of  Pat  McNamara's  convictions 
continues  to  be  felt.  He  was  the  lead- 
ing advocate  of  a  separate  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — a  con- 
cept which  has  since  become  law.  He 
has  championed  the  cause  of  our  Na- 
tion's 18  million  elderly,  seeking  for  them 
wider  employment  opportunity,  adequate 
housing,  and  appropriate  medical  atten- 
tion. The  passage  of  medicare  during 
the  Ist  session  of  the  89th  Congress  is 
due  In  considerable  measure  to  the  ef- 
fective efforts  of  our  cherished  friend 
from  Michigan. 

No  reference  to  the  legislative  accom- 
plishments of  Pat  would  be  cmnplete 
without  noting  his  important  contribu- 
tions In  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Since  coming  to  the  Senate 
In  1965  Pat  McNamara  has  been  a  reso- 
lute fighter  for  legislation  which  would 
assure  equal  rights  and  responsibilities 
under  the  law  for  all  citizens. 

Mr,  President.  I  Join  wholeheartedly 
with  other  Senators  in  praising  Pat 
McNamaka  for  the  devotion  with  which 
he  serves  the  citizens  of  Michigan  and 
the  United  States.  He  has  been  a  stanch 
friend  and  a  courageous  advocate  of 
imaginative,  yet  realistic,  legislation. 
The  Senate  will  be  the  poorer  for  his  re- 
tirement. I  trust  that  he  will  continue  to 
favor  us  with  his  counsel  as  we  face  the 
tasks  which  lie  ahead,  and  I  deem  it  an 
honor  to  have  labored  at  his  side. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to  reread 
some  clippings  sent  me  a  number  of 
months  ago  concerning  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy. One  of  the  most  provocative  of 
these  was  a  short  article  from  Redbook 
magazine  by  Miss  Margaret  Mead. 

It  Is  a  drastic  understatement  to  say 
that  It  provides  food  for  thought  for 
those  of  us  struggling  with  possible  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  this  fleld. 

Miss  Mead's  thesis  is  that  "public 
safety  and  Individual  privacy  are,  in  fact. 
Inseparable."  This  seeming  paradox  is 
P*uticul8u-ly  true  in  our  new,  complex 
urban  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent article  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i»1nted  In  the  Rccoto, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Redbook  magaatne.  April   19S8] 

00»    RlOHT    TO    PEWACT 

(By  Moigaret  Mead) 
Privacy— the  right  to  Uve  pert  of  onel 
life  out  of  the  public  eye,  aocordlng  to  one's 
own  choice,  and  free  from  Interference  by 
others — Is  taken  for  granted  by  Americans. 
The  right  to  privacy  Is  cloeely  bound  up 
with  our  sense  of  Individuality  and  our  belief 
In  the  value  of  personal  choice.  It  Includes 
the  freedom  to  come  and  go  and  to  speak 
wherever  one  may  be  without  the  feeling 
of  being  luider  observation.  The  desire  for 
a  personal  life  ctf  one's  own  choosing  is  part 
of  the  American  dream  of  the  open  frontiers 
today  the  expectation  of  greater  freedom  at 
choice  keeps  a  stream  of  people  moving  from 
smaU  towns  Into  our  larger  towns  and  dtles. 
Tet  the  very  strength  of  our  commitment 
has  created  a  dilemma  In  which  both  per- 
sonal privacy  and  public  safety  are  in 
Jeopardy. 

We  are  faced  by  two  kinds  of  danger.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  the  Invasion  of  privacy 
by  Um  new  technology — the  devices  that  en- 
able an  outsider,  often  an  anonymous  out- 
sider, to  break  In  on  a  person's  life  without 
his  consent  and  even  without  bis  knowledge. 
Wire  tapping  and  the  use  of  hidden  micro- 
phones to  overhear  confidential  conversa- 
tions are  perhaps  the  most  familiar.  But 
there  are  many  other  such  devices — cameras 
with  telephoto  lenses,  film  that  can  be  used 
to  take  pictures  In  the  dark,  listening  devices 
that  can  be  beamed  from  a  distance  and  the 
so-called  lie  detectors— All  of  which  vastly 
enlarge  custom&ry  spherea  £t  observation. 
Generally  speaking,  people  connect  their  use 
with  crime  detection,  but  the  Inference  Is 
that  they  can  be  used  against  anyone  almost 
anywhere. 

The  second  danger  artses  out  of  an  apparent 
Indifference  on  the  part  of  ordinary  dUzens 
to  crimes  that  are  committed  In  public, 
sometimes  before  their  very  eyes.  There  are 
the  crimes  that  take  place  on  dark,  lonely 
streets,  or  In  empty  corridors  and  elevatgra 
of  huge  buildings.  There  are  also  the  hold- 
ups and  muggings  and  murders  that  take 
place  In  broad  daylight  In  full  view  of  pass- 
ersby.  In  recent  months  there  has  been  a 
national  outcry  against  such  crimes  as  these 
and  against  the  apathy  of  thoee  who  do  not 
lift  a  hand  to  help  the  victim  of  an  attack. 
There  has  also  been  an  outcry  against  the 
activities  of  private  citizens'  groups  organized 
to  protect  their  home  neighborhoods.  The 
resiilt  is  bafflement  and  a  sense  of  outrage. 

Although  these  two  dangers  appear  to  be 
quite  different  In  their  effect  upon  personal 
Security,  they  are  actually  only  two  parts  of 
one  picture  whose  components  have  become 
disassociated  in  our  xolnds.  How  has  this 
happened? 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  somehow  ceased 
to  recognize  that  responsible  knowledge  of 
who  sonMone  Is,  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is 
doing  Is  as  much  a  protection  of  innocence 
as  It  Is  a  deterrent  to  crime.  In  the  public 
view  the  policeman,  the  Immigration,  and  the 
customs  official,  the  fire  Inspector,  and  many 
others  with  legal  Investigatory  powers  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  enemies  of  privacy. 
We  have  lost  sight  of  their  protective  role  and 
have  confused  personal  privacy  with  privacy 
from  the  law. 

StUl  another  souroe  of  confusion  exists 
that  goes  back  to  a  rejection  of  the  view- 
point of  the  small  community  where  every- 
one is  known  and  no  sharp  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  neighbors'  sanctions  and 
public  action.  In  a  small  community  com- 
mon knowledge,  based  on  watching  and 
listening,  on  memories  of  past  events  wit- 
nessed or  surmised  and  on  shared  gossip.  Is 
a  form   of   protection,   but  It   can   also   be 


turned  against  any  person  or  group  whose 
standards  the  community  neither  under- 
stands nor  accepts.  People  In  a  small  com- 
munity may  protect  only  too  weU  the  eccen- 
tricities of  thoee  who  "belong";  their  ac- 
cimiulated  knowledge,  however,  leaves  little 
room  for  privacy. 

In  contrast,  life  in  a  large  city  offers  ex- 
traordlnary  posalbUlties  for  anonymity.  In 
the  accepted  sense  there  are  virtually  no 
neighbors.  People  Uvlng  on  the  same  street 
seldom  know  one  another's  names;  even  those 
who  have  lived  In  the  same  building  for 
many  years  may  have  little  idea  of  how  any 
Individual  among  tham  spends  his  time.  In 
a  city,  inveterate  window  watchers  looking 
down  at  the  streets  may  go  entirely  xinno- 
ticed,  and  their  efforts  to  pry  seldom  affect 
anyone's  feeling  of  privacy.  In  a  city  it  Is 
possible  to  move  in  10  different  circles  of 
friends  whose  several  paths  never  cross. 
There  Is  no  one  to  listen  In  on  a  party  line, 
no  one  to  make  officious  comments,  ho  one 
to  spread  Insinuating  rumors  In  an  ever- 
wldenlog  circle. 

By  the  same  token  there  may  be  no  one 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  A  desperate  cry 
for  help  may  go  unheeded.  Indeed,  no  one 
may  recognize  It  for  what  it  la.  Experience 
of  city  living  among  strangers  of  many  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  has  the  effect  of  lower- 
ing moet  people's  alertness;  their  assump- 
tions about  what  Is  happening  so  often  turn 
out  to  be  Incorrect.  If  a  man  Is  lying  in 
the  street,  who  knows  whether  or  not  help 
Is  already  on  the  way?  A  street  chase  may 
be  real  or  It  may  turn  out  to  be  part  of  a 
scenario  enacted  In  a  natural  setting.  A 
cry  In  the  night  might  mean  that  someone 
Is  In  trouble  but  It  might  not.  Who  can 
tell?  Let  the  police  or  other  people  handle 
the  trouble — If  It  Is  real.  It  Is  safer  not  to 
become  Involved.  Lending  a  hand  to  a 
stranger  may  be  dangerous;  summoning  help 
may  lead  only  to  a  string  of  Infuriating  ques- 
tions about  oneself. 

So  we  have  come  full  circle.  However, 
one  new  thing  emerges — the  confusion  of 
anonyihlty  with  privacy.  The  anonymity  of 
city  life  does,  of  course,  offer  a  person  pri- 
vacy from  the  prying  eyes  of  neighbors  and 
aging  relatives,  and  from  the  long  memories 
of  people  who  "knew  him  when";  It  offers 
freedom  from  petty  sanctions;  It  relieves  the 
Individual  of  the  necessity  of  continually  ask- 
ing himself,  "What  will  people  say  If  •  •  •?•• 
Compared  to  life  In  a  small  town.  It  allows 
each  Individual  much  greater  latitude.  But 
It  also  encourages  a  kind  of  blindness  and 
deafness  to  the  well-being  of  others.  And 
this,  In  the  long  run,  results  In  harm  to 
everyone. 

The  confusion,  the  failure  to  distinguish 
between  anonymity  and  privacy,  suggests 
that  many  people  have  stopped  at  a  halfway 
point  In  their  adaptation  to  city  living.  They 
have  welcomed  Its  privileges  without  asking 
what  responsibilities  these  entail.  They  have 
welcomed  its  freedom  without  asking  what 
safeguards  are  necessary.  The  anonymity 
that  is  an  Inevitable  aspect  of  urban  life 
rules  out  many  forms  of  behavior  and  knowl- 
edge that  serve  to  protect  people  living  in  a 
small  town.  Having  left  these  behind,  peo- 
ple do  not  ask  what  the  urban  alternatives 
may  be.  Instead,  they  tend  to  attribute  to 
Impersonal  watching  and  listening  all  the 
motives  of  personal  curiosity  and  prying. 

Yet  If  we  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of  urban 
freedom  and  prlvllegee,  we  must  overcome 
the  hazards  of  not  knowing  and  not  being 
known.  Recognizing  the  nature  of  the  haz- 
ards Is  a  necessary  first  step.  Finding  new 
means  of  protection  is  the  second.  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  new  technology— but 
In  a  different  context.  For  the  devices  we 
have  rejected  because  they  can  be  (and  have 
been)  used  to  Invade  individual  privacy  can 
also  be  used  to  Insure  the  public  safety,  with- 
out which  privacy  itself  becomes  a  night- 
mare Isolation. 
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Public  safety  and  IcdlyldiM  privacy  are, 
in  fact,  Inseparable.  The  question  we  face 
Is  not  whether  one  must  be  sfccrlflced  to  the 
other  but,  rather,  whether  we  prefer  to  risk 
the  loss  of  both  or  are  wUUng  to  work  to- 
ward the  development  of  a  hew  sense  of 
responsibility  and  trust  cOhsonant  with 
urban  living.  Above  all.  we  a«ed  to  rethink 
the  uses  of  modern  devices  for  watching, 
listening,  and  recording,  and  to  recognize 
their  safegruardlng  functions  In  protecting 
the  potential  victim  from  aM«ck,  the  poten- 
tial thug  and  miuderer  from  tarrying  out  a 
crime,  and  the  bystander  as  Wall,  whose  feel- 
ing of  helplessness  in  a  situation  of  danger 
has  been  unfairly  branded  as  apathy. 

As  Steps  on  the  way,  we  need  to  go  over 
every  point  at  which  the  anonymity  of  the 
Individual  may  cease  to  exist  or  at  which 
the  investigatory  powers  of  public  officials 
may  be  brought  Into  play  Mid  to  analyze 
what  really  Is  involved.  We  need  to  ask  why 
the  police  patrol  the  streets,  *rhy  fire  Inspec- 
tors must  have  free  entry  Into  buildings. 
We  also  need  to  ask  what  chAnges  we  have 
already  accepted — why  we  ana  willing  to  be 
fingerprinted  at  ovu:  schools  or  Jobs  and  why 
it  is  Important  for  everyone  to  carry  means 
of  Identification — and  what  hindrances  stand 
In  the  way  of  other  new  forms  of  behavior. 

In  the  past  we  accepted  the  policeman 
walking  his  beat  as  an  Insurance  of  the 
safety  of  people  and  homes  and  shops.  More 
recently  we  have  come  to  take  for  granted 
the  roaming  radio  patrol  car— the  same  police 
officers,  but  only  occasionally  present  on  any 
one  street  and  less  personaQy  related  to  a 
neighborhood  at  a  greater  temove.  Would 
not  a  device  by  which  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  a  street  could  be  continually  monitored 
be  a  safer  one?  Like  the  familiar  policeman 
on  his  beat,  the  man  watchlhg  and  listening 
in  a  nearby  police  station  would  be  attuned 
chiefly  to  a  break  In  the  oitdlnary  pattern. 
He  would  not,  any  more  than  the  patrolman, 
look  at  or  listen  to  each  passer-by,  children 
on  the  way  to  school  or  workers  on  their  way 
to  their  offices.  Like  the  patrolman,  his  eyes 
and  ears  would  be  attuned  to  the  unusual — 
the  cry  of  someone  who  fell^  the  scream  of 
someone  afraid — and  help  Could  be  dis- 
patched where  and  when  it  Was  needed.  So. 
also,  the  witness  to  an  accident  or  a  crime 
would  know  that  he  could.  With  a  gesture 
or  a  shout,  summon  help. 

In  smaller,  old-fashioned  apiirtment  build- 
ings we  accepted  the  presence  Of  the  doorman 
and  the  elevator  man,  who  between  them 
could  keep  entrances  and  corridors  under 
survelUance  and  look  after  the  needs  of 
tenants.  But  in  great  modem  apartment 
blocks,  even  a  dozen  guards  could  not  pro- 
vide full  protection  In  the  loog.  empty  corri- 
dors and  the  elevators.  Tenant  groups  have 
discovered  this  for  themselves,  and  have  dis- 
covered as  well  the  difficulty  of  summoning 
additional  aid  when  trouble  occurs.  Here 
again,  the  presence  of  listening  and  watching 
devices — and  the  knowledge  that  one  watch- 
ing person,  trained  for  emergencies,  was 
paying  attention — wotild  allow  people  to 
come  and  go  with  security. 

These  are  only  two  examples  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  our  new  technology  could 
be  put  to  constructive  vise,  expvanding  and 
transforming  older  forms  of  uTban  protection 
to  meet  the  needs  of  modem  Uvlng  and 
actually  widening  the  area*  within  which 
individuals  know  that  they  can  live  their 
own  lives  safely.  The  new  devices  would 
return  to  the  ordinary  wayfarer  the  protec- 
tion he  once  had  on  the  street,  on  train  and 
subway  platforms,  in  the  corridors  and  on  the 
elevators  of  huge  buildings,  and  on  lonely 
freeways  (where  no  one  will  stop  by  a  stopped 
car)  at  night.  But  their  full  Adoption  would 
mean  more  than  this.  It  would  signify  a 
new  stage  of  responsible  a<joeptance  of  an 
urban  style  of  living. 


REORGANIZATION  OP  GOVERNMENT 
EFFORTS:  POLLUTION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  plan  to  transfer  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  the  logical  next 
step  in  the  fight  to  clean  up  our  waters 
and  to  keep  them  clean. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  even  while  our  ef- 
forts to  combat  pollution  have  been  in- 
creasing, pollution  Itself  has  been  in- 
creasing at  a  faster  pace.  Despite  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  since  the 
enactment  of  the  first  antipollution 
legislation  in  1948.  we  have  come  to  the 
point  where  one  of  our  Great  Lakes  is  al- 
most beyond  the  point  of  rescue  and  an- 
other is  fast  approaching  that  deplorable 
condition.  The  waters  of  many  of  our 
rivers  are  today  unfit  both  for  hiunan 
consumption  and  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial uses. 

Last  year  in  the  Clean  Waters  Act  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration because  it  had  become  all 
too  plain  that  the  problem  demanded 
much  more  than  a  purely  public  health 
approach. 

The  transfer  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  gives  recogni- 
tion to  the  fact  that  pollution  is  but  one 
of  a  numt>er  of  problems  we  must  meet  if 
our  rivers  are  to  be  used  wisely,  and  by 
the  very  nature  of  water  itself  the  attack 
upon  pollution  must  be  carried  on  in  the 
context  of  a  unified  water  conservation 
program.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  traditionally  been  concerned 
with  the  wise  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources.  Assigning 
the  war  on  pollution  to  the  Department 
wUl  complete  the  gearing  up  process. 
The  full,  comprehensive,  and  concen- 
trated fight  to  clean  up  our  rivers  can 
now  begin. 

RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 
SHOULD  BE  UNCONDITIONALLY 
FUNDEID 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  100  experts  in  urban  prob- 
lems recently  urged  President  Johnson 
to  support,  as  a  priority  administration 
request,  unrestricted  fxmding  of  the  rent 
supplement  program  authorized  by  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

As  Senators  know,  the  President  hat 
specifically  requested  full  funding  of  the 
rent  supplement  program  in  the  supple- 
mental bill  soon  to  be  considered  and  in 
the  fiscal  year  1967  regular  Appropria- 
tions Act.  The  President's  request  is 
very  encouraging,  in  my  opinion,  because 
this  rent  supplement  program  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  imaginative  acts 
of  the  Congress  since  1949  to  meet  the 
acute  housing  needs  of  our  low-income 
families. 

As  the  signers  of  the  ADA  letter  to  the 
President  correctly  argued,  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  was  envisioned  by  the 
Congress  as  a  way  of  making  it  possible 


for  private  builders  and  landlords  to 
offer  good  housing  to  the  poor.  It  is, 
Mr.  President,  a  private  builders  pro- 
gram and,  therefore,  there  should  be  no 
undue  restrictions  as  to  approval  of  in- 
dividual projects  by  local  public  officials. 

The  President  has  made  it  absolutely 
clear  that .  the  fears  expressed  by  some 
Members  df  the  Congress  last  fall,  that 
the  program  would  benefit  others  than 
the  poor,  are  completely  unfounded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  and  the  text  of 
the  letter  endorsed  by  the  100  experts 
in  the  housing  field,  along  with  their 
names  and  identifications  be  printed 
in  the  RfecoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease and  letter,  with  the  list  of  endors- 
ers, were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amxxicans  roR  Dbmockatic  Action, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  12. 1966. 

Fund    HUD's    Rent    Sttfflemxnt    Pbocxam 

uncondmonalxt,  sxpxrts  tell  l3j. 

Washington,  February  12.— One  hundred 
citizens — all  exp>erts  In  urban  problems — 
yesterday  asked  President  Johnson  to  sup- 
port "as  a  major  administration  priority"  un- 
restricted funding  of  the  rent  supplement 
program  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966. 

Calling  the  rent  supplement  program  "the 
moet  Important  new  housing  ixillcy  to  aid 
low-Income  families  since  1949."  the  100 
sociologists,  city  planners,  municipal  com- 
missioners, builders,  labor  leaders,  political 
scientists,  and  others— Including  one  former 
big-city  mayor — ^who  speak  from  22  nJ3. 
cities  and  major  metropolitan  areas,  en- 
dorsed a  letter  to  the  President  signed  by 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

(The  rent  supplement  legislation  au- 
thorizes HUD  to  pay  rent  supplements  for 
low-income  families  whose  Incomes  are  be- 
low the  amount  f>ermiS8ible  for  occuf>ant8 
of  public  housing  and  who  fit  Into  one  of  sev- 
eral categories:  physically  handicapped,  62 
Or  older,  displaced  by  urban  renewal  or 
highway  projects;  or  presentiy  housed  In 
substandard  dwellings.) 

Leon  ShuU,  national  director  of  ADA,  In- 
dicated two  main  problems  with  the  rent 
supplement  program  as  it  stands  now: 

"First,"  said  ShuU,  "the  program  is  not 
funded  because  the  House  fsUled  to  appro- 
priate any  money  for  it.  The  legislation 
stated  the  maximum  amount  of  money 
which  can  be  appropriated,  but  actual  ap>pro- 
prlatlon  must  be  a  separate  congressional 
action. 

"Second,  the  House  AiH>roprlation8  Com- 
mittee put  Into  the  legislation  the  provi- 
sion that  projects  must  be  part  of  a  work- 
able program  or  officially  approved  by  the 
local  community." 

"This  means."  ShuU  explained,  "that  pre- 
cisely thoee  areas — such  as  suburbs — which 
offer  the  only  real  hope  for  permanent  re- 
location of  displaced  or  badly  housed  pov- 
erty-stricken persons,  could  continue  to  ex- 
clude low- Income  and  minority  famUlea 
merely  by  failing  to  have  a  workable  program 
or  a  set  of  city  fathers  who  approve  of  the 
law.  ' 

"In  other  words,  making  funds  conditional 
on  a  workable  program  circumvents  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation,  which  was  to  help  the 
lU-housed  poor  by  making  It  possible  for 
private  buUders  and  landlords  to  offer  good 
housing  at  rent  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment." 

ADA  In  its  letter  stated: 

"top-Income  families  invariably  spend 
morKiroportlonately  per  unit  for  housing 
tha^^ther  famUlea,  a  family  earning  a  low 
Income  is  often  forced  to  spend  as  much  as 
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U  pwarat  of  Inooma  cm  boudnc.  W*  !>•■ 
14«va  the  rent  supplement  program  U  a  Talu- 
able  tool  praclaely  becaiue  It  lowers  rent  coeU 
for  low- income  famillea  wtUle  at  the  same 
tune  provldee  such  famlllea  with  decent,  tale 
and  sanitary  housing." 

As  Inoome  of  occupants  rlMs,  the  supple- 
ment decreases  until  occupants  can  pay  the 
entire  rent  and  continue  to  live  In  the  quar- 
ten  with  no  supplement. 

ADA'S  letter  also  pointed  out  that  since 
the  rent  bubeldy  program  does  not  Involve 
matching  {rants,  local  officials  should  not 
have  veto  power  over  programs  which  Involve 
them,  neither  administratively  nor  finan- 
cially. 

"Since  ellglbUlty  for  the  rent  supplement 
program  Is  limited  to  the  maximum  Income 
permissible  for  public  housing  occupancy,  to 
suggest  that  rent  supplemenU  Is  not  a  pro- 
gram to  benefit  low-income  families,  as  the 
bill's  opponents  have,  grossly  distorts  the 
real  facts."  the  letter  stated. 

AJMxiucAifs  roa  Dmoounc  Acnox, 
Washinffton,  D.C..  February  11, 1996. 

The  PaxsiDENT. 
The  White  Uouae. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAM  MX.  Pmshjint:  We  believe  that  the 
rent  supplement  program  adopted  by  the 
Congress  In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  Is  the  most  Important  new 
Initiative  In  houaUig  policy  to  aid  low-income 
families  since  1949.  If  the  rent  supplement 
program  Is  adequately  funded,  and  is  used  In 

our  metropolitan  areas — cities  and  suburbs 

It  will  be  a  basic  tool  to  eliminate  slum 
housing  In  which  so  many  of  our  poor  now 
Uve. 

Regrettably  the  House  of  Representatives 
failed  to  appropriate  funds  for  this  program. 
While  the  Senate  appropriated  funds,  the 
program  was  not  funded.  UnUl  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program  U  funded  It  cannot  aid  low- 
Income  families  In  their  housing  needs. 

The  purpose  of  the  rent  subsidy  program  U 
to  aid  low-Income  families  who  are  either 
physically  handicapped,  elderly,  occupy  sub- 
standard housing,  or  have  been  displaced  by 
governmental  action.  The  legislation  assures 
that  only  low-Income  famlUee  wlU  receive 
the  program's  benefits. 

Since  eligibility  for  the  rent  supplement 
program  Is  limited  to  the  maximum  Income 
permissible  for  public  housing  occupancy,  to 
suggest  that  rent  supplements  is  not  a  pro- 
gram to  benefit  low-Income  families,  as  the 
bill's  opponents  have,  grossly  dUtorts  the 
real  facts. 

Low-income  families  Invariably  spend  more 
proportionately  per  unit  for  housing  than 
other  families:  a  family  earning  a  low  Income 
Is  often  forced  to  spend  as  much  as  35  per- 
cent of  their  Income  on  housing.  We  believe 
that  the  rent  su|^lement  program  Is  a  valu- 
able tool  precisely  because  It  lowers  rent  costs 
for  low-lnoome  famlUee  while  at  the  same 
Ume  provides  such  famlUes  with  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing. 

As  Important  as  funding  the  rent  subsidy 
program  Is.  It  Is  necessary  that  the  program 
be  allowed  to  function  as  Oongress  Intended 
It — without  undue  restrlctloiu.  In  1986. 
however,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee limited  the  uae  of  the  funds  of  the 
rent  subsidy  program  by  requiring  that  rent 
subsidy  program  projects  must  be  "either 
part  of  a  workable  program  or  •  •  •  have 
been  oflldally  approved  by  the  local  com- 
munity concerned." 

These  restrlcUons  are  unwise  public  policy, 
and  will  severely  cripple  the  rent  supplement 
program.  Many  communities  do  not  have 
workable  programs.  Also,  since  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program  does  not  Involve  a  matching 
grant,  local  officials  should  not  be  In  the 
position  of  having  a  veto  power  over  a  pro- 
gram that  neither  Involves  local  officials  ad- 
ministratively nor  financially. 
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Itr.  Prealdent.  tb«  legislative  aolutton  ta 
obvious.  To  end  blight  and  Increase  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  hoiislng  requires  funding 
the  rent  supplement  progrMn.  and  without 
restrictions.  We  respectfully  request  your 
public  support  on  this  matter  as  a  major 
administration  priority.  Its  success  will  be  a 
great  victory  In  the  war  against  poverty  and 
an  end  to  slum  housing. 

Attached  Is  a  list  of  endorsers  of  this  letter. 
Tbelr  organizational  and  Institutional  af- 
filiations are  listed  for  Identification  purposes 
only. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Lkok  Shxtix. 
National  Director. 

Eirooasxas  or  Rkmt  Suasmr  Lrrnx  to 
PsBsmaNT  Johnson 

John  Anderson,  attorney,  San  Francisco. 
CaUf. 

Ellis  Ash.  administrator.  Boston  Housing 
Authority.  Btoneham.  Mass. 

David  Baum.  assistant  professor  of  law. 
College  of  Law,  University  of  lUlnols.  Urbana, 

m. 

Henry  C.  Beertlz.  attorney.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

James  Besheres,  associate  professor  of  so- 
doiogy.  MIT.  Newton,  Mass. 

Richard  F.  Bolan,  assistant  to  the  director, 
Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Stxulles, 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

Richard  H.  Buford,  commissioner  of  li- 
censes and  Inspection,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Terry  Chiaholm,  executive  director,  Phil- 
adelphia Commission  on  Hiunan  Relations, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Carla  Cohen,  dty  plaimer,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Theodore  Coggs,  former  president,  National 
Bar  Association.  MUwaukee.  Wis. 

M.  Todd  Cooke.  Jr.,  banker,  PhlladelphU. 
Pa. 

Harvey  Cox,  associate  profeBs<»-,  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  Boston.  Mass. 

Robert  Craft,  Inner  city  development  proj- 
ect, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Louis  Danolg.  executive  director.  Newark 
Housing  Authority.  Newark.  NJ. 

Paul   Davldoff.    chairman,  department   of 
city  planning,  Hunter  CoUege,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Terry  Dellmuth,  public  welfare  consultant. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Cushing  Dolbeare.  managing  director, 
Philadelphia  Housing  Association,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

James  R.  Diunpson.  chairman.  Hunter 
School  of  Social  Work,  Hunter  College,  New 
Tork,  N.Y. 

Edward  Blchler.  CaUfomla  heme  builder, 
San  Francisco.  CaUf . 

Maurice  Fagan.  executive  director,  feUow- 
Bhlp  commission.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bernard  Fart>er,  professor,  department  of 
sociology.  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana,  Hi. 
Oraham    8.    Flimey.    executive    director, 
council  tor  community  advancement,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Edwin  H.  Folk,  executive  director,  Phlla- 
delphU Cltlsens  Committee  on  City  Plan- 
ning, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Frankle  M.  Freeman,  attorney,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Bernard  Frleden,  associate  professor  of  city 
planning,  MTT,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  J.  Gallagher,  professor.  Institute  for 
Research  of  Krceptlonal  Children,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  m. 

Herbert  Oans,  associate  professor.  Teachers 
CoUege,  Columbia  University;  Center  for  Ur- 
ban Education,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Daniel  Olaser.  chaimutn.  department  of 
sociology.  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana,  111. 

Arnold  Oreenberg,  attorney.  San  Francis- 
co. Calif. 

Charles  F.  Grosser,  associate  professor  of  so- 
cial work.  New  York  University.  Graduate 
School  or  Social  Work,  Now  York.  N.Y. 
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Arnold  Gurln,  asMciate  prof eaeor  ot  social 
•dmlnlstraUon,  Florence  Heller  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work,  BrandeU  Unlversltv 
Newton,  Maes.  ^' 

Chester  W.  Hartman,  Samuel  Stoufler  Pel. 
low  Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PhUlp  Herr,  lecturer  on  city  plannlna 
MIT.  Newton.  Mass.  ^' 

Gerald  Hill,  attorney,  former  director  of 
the  Governor's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Housing  Problems.  San  Francisco,  Cam. 

Robert  Hoyt.  pastor.  Education  Asceiislon 
Lutheran  Church,  urban  affairs  conaultJUJt 
Northern  Missouri  Synod.  Milwaukee.  WU.     ' 

Lawrence  Howard.  Human  Relations  Instl- 
tute.   University    of    Wisconsin.    MUwaukee, 

Theodore  Husted.  Jr..  vice-dean,  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School;  president,  Phila- 
delphia   Housing    Association,    PhUadelphla, 

WUllam  W.  Jeanes.  attorney.  PhUadelphla, 

MarshaU  Kaplan,  executive  director.  In- 
stitute for  Planning  and  Development.  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

Joiin  Kearney.  Mayor's  Advisory  CommlU 
tee  on  Housing  and  Community  Organiza- 
tion; executive  director.  Independent  Voters 
of  lUinols.  Chicago.  111. 

John  LAnghome,  associate  director,  spe- 
cial services  department.  United  Community 
Services  of  Metropolitan  Boston,  Brighton 
Mass. 

Jay  A.  Larkey,  M.D.,  chairman.  Medical  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Planned  Parenthood  As- 
sociation, MUwaukee,  Wis. 

Milton  Lebowltz,  professor  and  chairman. 
Community  Organization  Division,  Pordham 
University,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Thomas  V.  Lefevere.  attorney,  PhUadel- 
phla. Pa. 

PhUUp  E.  Lerman.  president,  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and 
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CIGARETTES,  WOMEN, 
AND  ADVERTISINa 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
results  of  the  first  large-scale  study  of 
women  cigarette  smokers  have  now  been 
released  by  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. 

The  study,  authored  by  the  director  of 
statistical  research  for  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond, 
revealed  that  among  women  cigarette 
smokers  the  death  rate  from  coronary 
heart  disease  and  lung  cancer  is  twice 
that  of  nonsmokers  and  that  women 
smokers  have  much  higher  death  rates 
from  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
cancer  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  esopha- 
gus, and  pancreas  than  do  women  who 
never  smoked  regularly.  This  new  study 
parallels  the  findings  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Advisory  Committee  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  which  reported  in  Jan- 
uary of  1964  that  men  smokers  had 
nearly  a  1,000  percent  higher  death  rate 
from  lung  cancer  than  nonsmokers. 

The  new  analysis  once  again  Illustrates 
that  the  more  one  smokes  and  the  longer 
the  smoking  period,  the  more  likely  that 
person  is  to  die  from  any  one  of  several 
diseases  at  an  early  age. 

Equally  important,  the  study  offers 
new  evidence  that  these  death  rates  de- 
cline as  the  length  of  time  Increases 
from  when  a  former  smoker  stopped  the 
habit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  February  23  New  Yorit 
Times  reporting  on  this  subject  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  23,  1966] 
Smokino  Hazaxos  Txackd  in  Womxn — High 

DxATH  Rate  From  Hzart  Disease  and  Lttno 

Cancek    Found    in    Majoe    Study — Eaklt 

Data  Conitrmkd — Rkpoet  bt   Cancer  Im- 

STITUTB  Ai,so  Paeallels  Finoinob  or  StTS- 

CEON  Oenxkal'8  Panel 

(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 

The  first  large-scale  study  of  women  cig- 
arette smokers  shows  that  their  death  rate 
from  coronary  heart  disease  and  lung  camcer 
is  twice  that  of  nonsmokers,  it  was  reported 
yesterday. 

The  study,  released  by  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  also  dlsdosed  that  women 
smokers  have  much  higher  death  rates  from 
emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  Uver  and  cancer 
of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  esophagus  and  pan- 
creas than  do  women  who  never  smoked 
regiUarly. 

However,  the  report  said  that  death  rates 
among  women  smokers  from  aU  causes  were 
considerably  lower  than  those  among  men 
smokers. 

Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond,  author  of  the 
report,  said  this  appiu'ently  reflected  the  fact 
that  women  smokers,  as  a  group  "smoked 


fewer  cigarettes  per  day.  IzUialed  less  deeply 
and  started  the  habit  later  in  life"  than  men 
smokers. 

In  an  mtervlew  yeBterday,  Dr.  Hammond 
also  noted  that  men,  whether  or  not  they 
smoked,  "have  much  higher  death  rates 
from  virtually  aU  diseases  that  can  occur  in 
both  sexes."  He  explained  this  might  be 
due  to  men's  different  way  of  life  and  to  the 
probability  that  women  are  somewhat  moi« 
resistant  than  men. 

Dr.  Hammond's  study,  which  covered 
440.658  men  and  862.671  women,  paraUeled 
the  findings  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  I>ubUc 
Health  Service.  In  January  1984  the  com- 
mittee reported  that  men  smokers  had 
nearly  a  1,000  percent  higher  death  rate 
from  lung  cancer  than  nonsmokers. 

The  new  study  found  that  men  smokers 
aged  35  to  84  had  a  930  percent  higher  death 
rate  from  lung  cancer.  For  men  who  never 
smoked  regularly,  the  rate  was  12  deaths  per 
100,000  persons  each  year.  For  dgarette 
smoken,  It  was  111  deaths  per  100.000. 
f  woacKN's  eate  noted 

For  women  smokers  aged  40  to  74,  the 
death  rate  from  lung  cancer  was  found  to 
be  16  per  100.000  a  year,  and  for  nonsmokers 
it  was  7  per  100,000.  or  220  percent  higher 
for  smokers  than  for  nonsmokers. 

The  subJecU  of  the  study  were  enrolled 
in  the  project  between  October  1969  and 
February  i960.  AU  answered  deUUed  ques- 
tionnaires distributed  by  more  than  68,000 
American  Cancer  Society  volimteers. 

Dr.  Hammond,  who  Is  director  of  statia< 
tlcal  research  for  the  American  Cancer  So- 
dety.  said  his  study  went  mto  far  greater 
detail  about  female  as  well  as  male  smoking 
habits  than  the  Surgeon  General's  report 
did.  The  study  investigated  aU  causes  of 
death  at  various  ages  and  related  them  to 
the  amoimt  of  cigarettes  smoked,  for  how 
long,  the  depth  of  inhalation,  at  what  age 
smoking  started,  and  how  long  ago  it  may 
have  stopped. 

The  study  reinforced  earlier  warnings  that 
the  more  a  person  smokes  and  the  longer 
the  smoking  period,  the  more  likely  he  or 
she  Is  to  die  from  any  one  of  a  long  list  of 
ailments  at  an  earlier  age.  It  also  showed 
that  these  death  rates  declined  as  the  length 
of  time  increased  from  when  a  former  smoker 
stopped  the  habit. 

Dr.  Hammond's  study  showed  that  whUe 
women  who  smoked  between  1  and  19  ciga- 
rettes a  day  (less  than  a  pack)  had  a  lung 
cancer  death  rate  nearly  equal  to  that  ot 
nonsmokers.  the  rate  for  women  who 
smoked  more  than  a  pack  a  day  was  4.76 
times  higher  thAn  that  of  nonsmokers. 

The  lung  cancer  death  rate  among  women 
who  Inhaled  was  found  to  be  3.7  times  that 
of  nonsmokers  and  twice  that  of  smokers 
who  did  not  inhale. 

rxast  msxASE  BTunum 
The  study  also  disclosed  that  the  death 
rate  from  coronary  heart  disease  among  men 
Hnokers  age  46  to  54  was  2.81  times  higher 
than  for  men  who  never  smoked  regularly. 
Among  the  smokers,  each  year  422  per 
100,000  men  In  that  age  group  died  of  cor- 
onary heart  disease.  whUe  among  non- 
smokers  only  160  per  100,000  died  from  this 
dlsefkse. 

In  women  smokers,  the  coronary  death 
rate  was  twice  that  of  nonsmokers — 66  per 
100,000  as  compared  to  83  per  100,000  each 
year. 

However,  the  death  rate  from  stroke  was 
found  to  be  60  percent  higher  for  women 
smokers  than  for  men  smokers  In  the  48- 
to-64  age  bracket.  Among  women  smokers 
this  rate  was  69  per  100,000  a  year,  compared 
with  S3  per  100,000  for  nonsmokers — or  2.11 
higher  for  the  smokers. 

Among  men  smokers,  the  death  rate  from 
stroke  was  74  per  100,000  a  year,  oompcu-ed 
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with    M    p«r    100.000   tor   non«mok«rB — or 
almost  1.9  tlmM  higher  for  the  unokera. 

Mrs.  NSUBEROER.  Mr.  Prertd«it. 
the  1W4  Surgeon  Generara  report  con- 
cluded that  cigarette  smoking  was  a  sig- 
nificant health  hfizard,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
take  some  remedial  action.  A  year 
passed,  but  Congress  Ignored  the  advice. 
Fortunately,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
did  not.  The  PHS  instituted  an  am- 
bitious public  education  program  aimed 
at  bringing  the  message  of  the  report  to 
the  citizen.  It  also  planned  investiga- 
tions into  why  people  take  up  and  con- 
tinue smoking,  and  it  conducted  studies 
in  the  technology  of  safer  smoking. 

The  FTC,  after  public  hearings,  pro- 
mulgated regulations  requiring  a  health 
hazard  warning  on  all  cigarette  packag- 
ing and  cigarette  advertising.  The  Com- 
mission acted  on  the  premise  that  It  al- 
ready possessed  sufficient  authority  to 
require  such  warning  statements.  I 
sliared  that  assumption  but,  as  questions 
of  their  authority  were  bound  to  arise,  I 
Introduced  legislation  specifically  spell- 
ing out  the  powers  imder  which  the  Com- 
mission could  require  the  cigarette  warn- 
ing statements. 

When  Congress  took  no  action  during 
1964, 1  reintroduced  the  legislation  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  The 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  [Mr.  Mac- 
nusonI  also  demonstrated  his  concern 
for  this  health  Issue  by  introducing  his 
own  measure  requiring  a  cigarette  health 
hazard  statement. 

January  of  1965  also  saw  the  response 
of  the  cigarette  industry  to  the  PTC  rul- 
ing and  the  NeuberKer  and  Magnuson 
proposals.  The  Industry  established  a 
self-policing  cigarette  advertising  code. 
The  declared  purposes  of  the  code  were 
"to  establish  uniform  standards  of  ciga- 
rette advertising"  and  to  provide  means 
whereby  compliance  could  "be  ascer- 
tained promptly  and  fairly."  The  sec- 
tion of  the  code  concerning  the  stand- 
ards of  cigarette  advertising  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

ASnCLS    IV 

Advertising  Standards 
Sbction    1.  All   cigarette   advertising   and 
promotional   activities   shall   be   subject   to 
the  following: 

(a)  Cigarette  advertising  shall  not  appear 

(I)  On  television  and  radio  programs,  or  In 
publications,  directed  prlmarUy  to  persons 
under  31  years  of  age: 

(II)  In  spot  announcements  during  any 
program  break  In,  or  during  the  program 
break  Immediately  preceding  or  following,  a 
television  program  directed  primarily  to  per- 
sons under  21  years  of  age; 

(Ul)  In  school,  coUege,  or  university  media 
(Including  athletic,  theatrical,  and  other 
programs): 

(Iv)  In  comic  books,  or  comic  supplements 
to  newspapers. 

(b)  Sample  cigarettes  shall  not  be  dis- 
tributed to  persons  under  21  years  of  age. 

(c)  No  sample  cigarettes  shall  be  dis- 
tributed or  promotional  efforts  conducted  on 
school,  college,  or  university  campusee,  or 
In  their  faculties,  or.  In  fraternity  or  sorority 
bousM. 

(d)  cigarette  advertising  shall  not  repre- 
sent that  cigarette  smoking  Is  essential  to 
social  prominence,  distinction,  success,  or 
sexual  attracUon. 


(e)  Natural  persona  depicted  as  smokers 
In  cigarette  advertising  shall  be  at  least  25 
years  of  age  and  shall  not  be  dressed  or  other- 
wise made  to  appear  to  be  less  than  25  years 
of  age.  Fictitious  persons  bo  depicted  In  the 
form  of  drawings,  sketches,  or  any  other 
manner  shall  appear  to  be  at  least  25  years 
of  age  In  dress  and  otherwise. 

(/)  Cigarette  advertising  may  use  attrac- 
tive, healthy  looking  models,  or  Illustrations 
or  drawings  of  persons  who  appear  to  be  at- 
tractive and  healthy,  provided  that  there  Is 
no  suggestion  that  their  attractive  appear- 
ance or  good  health  Is  due  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing. 

(g)  No  cigarette  advertising  shall  contain 
a  picture  or  aii  Illustration  of  a  person  smok- 
ing In  an  exaggerated  manner. 

(/I)  Cigaiette  advertising  shall  not  depict 
as  a  smoker  any  person  well  known  as  being, 
or  having  been,  an  athlete. 

(1)  Cigarette  advertising  shall  not  depict 
as  a  smoker  any  person  participating  In,  or 
obviously  having  Just  participated.  In  physi- 
cal activity  requiring  stamina  or  athletic 
conditioning  beyond  that  of  normal  recrea- 
tion. 

(/)  Testimonials  from  athletes  or  celebri- 
ties In  the  entertainment  world,  or  testimo- 
nials from  other  persons  who.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator,  would  have  spe- 
cial appeal  to  the  persons  under  31  years 
of  age.  ahaU  not  be  used  In  cigarette  adver- 
tising. 

See.  2.  No  cigarette  advertising  which 
makes  a  representation  with  respect  to  health 
shall  be  used  unless : 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  have  deter- 
mined that  such  representation  Is  slgnlflcant 
m  terms  of  health  and  Is  based  on  adequate 
relevant    and  valid  scientific  data:  or 

(b)  If  the  Administrator  shall  have  deter- 
mined It  to  be  appropriate,  a  disclaimer  as  to 
significance  In  terms  of  health  shall  be  set 
forth  In  such  advertising  In  substance  and 
form  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator;   or 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  deter- 
mined that  the  representation  with  respect  to 
health  In  such  advertising  Is  not  material. 

8»c.  3.  The  Inclusion  In  cigarette  advertis- 
ing of  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  filter,  or  the  description  or  depletion  of  a 
filter,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  representation 
with  respect  to  health  unless  the  advertising 
Including  such  reference,  description,  or  de- 
pletion, shall  be  determined  by  the  adminis- 
trator to  constitute,  through  omission  or 
Inclusion,  a  representation  with  respect  to 
health.  If  the  Administrator  shall  have  de- 
termined that  such  advertising  constitutes  a 
representation  with  respect  to  health,  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  this  article  shall 
apply. 

SBC.  4.  No  cigarette  advertising  shall  be 
used  which  refers  to  the  removal  or  the  re- 
duction of  any  Ingredient  In  the  mainstream 
smoke  of  a  cigarette,  except  that  It  shall  be 
permissible  to  make  a  representation  as  to 
the  quantity  of  an  Ingredient  present  In  the 
mainstream  smoke  or  as  to  the  removal  in 
toto  of  an  Ingredient  from  the  mainstream 
smoke,  or  as  to  the  absence  of  an  Ingredient 
normally  present  in  the  mainstream  smcAe. 
If: 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  have  deter- 
mined that  such  representation  Is  significant 
In  terms  of  health  and  is  based  on  adeqxiate 
relevant  and  valid  scientific  data;  or 

(b)  A  disclaimer  as  to  significance  In  terms 
of  health  shall  be  set  forth  In  such  advertis- 
ing m  substance  and  form  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator;  or 

(c)  The  AdnUnlstrator  shall  have  deter- 
mined that  a  disclaimer  Is  unnecessary  for 
the  reason  that  the  representation  in  such 
advertising  has  no  health  Implication  or  that 
such  Implication  Is  not  material;  and 

(d)  The  quantity  of  such  Ingredient  is  de- 
termined and  expressed  In  accordance  with 
uniform  standards  adopted  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  measuring  the  quantity  of  the  in- 


gredient present  In  the  mainstream  smoke 
provided,  that,  untU  such  uniform  standard 
U  so  adopted,  the  quantity  of  such  Ingredient 
may  be  determined  and  expressed  in  accord- 
ance with  any  recognized  scientifically  valid 
method  disclosed  to  the  Administrator  with- 
out any  requirement  of  confidential  treat- 
ment. 

SBC.  5.  Any  advertising  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  In  conformity  with  the 
code  may  Include  the  following  legend :  "This 
advertising  (label)  conforms  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Cigarette  Advertising  Code." 

How  well  is  the  code  working?  What 
changes  hav«  occurred  in  cigarette  ad- 
vertising In  the  past  year?  An  assess- 
ment is  put  forward  by  Sam  Blum  In  the 
March  Issue  of  Harper's  magazine.  Mr 
Blum  states  that  cigarette  ads  "look 
much  the  same,  and  feel  much  the  same, 
and  sell  much  the  ^ame."  He  quotes  an 
tulman  as  to  how  this  business-as-usual 
approach  is  done. within  the  code: 

As  one  adman  interpreted  the  rulee  for 
me,  "You  can't  win  a  swimming  meet,  then 
pull  yourself  out  of  the  pool  and  reach  for 
a  cigarette,  the  way  we  used  to  do  it.  That 
would  suggest  that  the  cigarette  renews  your 
wind,  and  God  knows  it  doesnt.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  you  can't  even  be  breathing  hard 
In  a  cigarette  commercial.  So  we're  limited 
to  the  less  athletic  sports.  We  go  sailing 
we  go  trout  fishing.  We  pitch  horseshoes! 
We  go  to  the  track — and  maybe  the  horses 
get  winded  but  the  smokers  don't.  And  we 
play  ping-pong.  Wo  can  have  boy-girl  fun 
m  the  water,  but  If  we  want  to  show  surfing, 
the  smokers  are  on  the  beach  watching.  If 
It's  water  Ekling,  the  guys  smoking  are  In 
the  boat.  You  can  sit  there  dressed  for 
tennU.,  looking  like  a  ctiamp,  and  as  long  as 
you  don't  play  you  can  smoke. 

"Or  there's  the  other  thing  we  can  do. 
You  might  not  have  noticed  It.  but  the  guy 
who  has  been  swimming  or  water  skUng.  he'll 
change  his  clothes  or  put  on  a  shirt,  to  In- 
dicate a  time  lapse — then  he's  allowed  to 
smoke.  And  something  else — our  water 
skiers  these  days  fall  off." 

In  summing  up,  Mr.  Blimi  writes: 
The  advertisers  woxUd  Indeed  be  In  a  tight 
spot  If  It  were  not  for  the  still -open  approach 
of  associating  smoking  with  the  romp  In  the 
woods,  the  picnic  on  the  beach,  the  gang 
around  the  piano,  the  half-witted  Joke. 

Then  this  revealing  sentence: 
Happily  for  the  advertiser,  though  not  sur- 
prUlngly,  this  is  the  very  approach  that  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  successfxU  these  past 
few  years. 

Just  whom  is  the  cigarette  advertising 
code  serving,  the  industry  or  the  public? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle Just  mentioned  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point  in  my  ranarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Harper's  magazine,  Feb.  14.  1966] 

Ax  Ode  to  thx  CiCAxrrrE  Codb 

(By  Sam  Blum) 

(NoTX. — How  do  you  seU  a  well-known 
health  hazard  without  actually  teUlng  people 
It  is  good  for  them?  WeU.  the  advertising 
industry  has  solved  Its  problem  in  some 
wonderfuUy  subtle  ways.  Sam  Blum  reports 
that  he  Is  a  former  three-packs-a-day  man 
who  now  smokes  a  pipe  and  Is  not  fond  of  It. 
He  writes  for  ntimerous  magazines,  and  It 
was  while  Interviewing  lung  cancer  patients 
for  a  medical  article  that  he  gave  up  ciga- 
rettes. Bom  In  WUkes-Barre,  he  now  lives  In 
Manhattan — the  world  center  of  polluted 
air,  he  calls  It.) 
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For  more  than  a  year  nov'J  cigarette  ad- 
vertising has  been  tightly  ^^ulated  by  a 
voluntary,  Industrywide  code;  drawn  up  by 
the  nine  leading  fclgarette  manufacturers 
themselves.  As  everyone,  Ixjth  friend  and 
foe  of  cigarette  advertising,  agrees,  this  code 
was  created  to  soften  much  stricter  orders 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Cwnmlsslon  an- 
nounced in  1964.  To  the  tdbacco  Industry 
the  most  objectionable  of  the  FTC  rulings 
was  the  demand  that  aU  cigarette  advertising 
carry  a  health  warning.  This,  the  tobacco 
Indxistry  felt,  was  not  only  urmecessary  and 
un-American,  but  bad  business.  As  Bowman 
Gray,  chairman  of  the  board  of  R.  J.  Reyn- 
olds Sc  Co.,  and  spokesman  for  the  Industry 
before  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  testi- 
fied In  early  1965,  "It  would  negate  the  whole 
force  of  the  advertising."  The  FTC  should 
therefore  be  forbidden  to  deniand  a  warning 
In  advertising.    And  he  won. 

Congress,  in  legislation  signed  by  President 
Johnson  in  July  1966.  specifically  forbade  the 
FTC.  at  least  for  the  next  4  years,  to  demand 
that  advertising  carry  the  warning  that  ciga- 
rettes kill.  The  cigarette  companies  were 
Instructed  to  mention  on  their  packs  that 
"Cigarette  smoking  may  be  haaardous" — and 
so  cast  doubt  on  the  scientific  certainty  that 
it  Is  hazardous — but  for  other  »»gulatlon  they 
were  clearly  to  turn  to  their  own  code. 

Robert  L.  Meyer,  ex-Oovernt>r  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  administrator  of  the  oode,  has  told 
Congress,  "I  am  a  judge,  as  It  were,  and 
the  code  Is  my  statute.  •  •  »  I  do  not  see 
myself  as  an  image-maker  for.  or  a  detractor 
from,  the  industry,  nor  U  it  iny  business  to 
Increase  the  sales  of  cigarettes  nor  to  depress 
them." 

The  code  does,  according  to  Meyner,  have 
two  main  goals:  (1)  to  prohibit  advertising 
appeals  primarily  directed  to  persons  under 
21,  and  (2)  to  prohibit  cigarette  edvcrtlslng 
making  health  claims.  To  the  degree  these 
two  goals  of  the  code  permit,  the  Governor 
has  indeed  great  power.  His  decisions  are 
absolute.  He  passes  on  everything  from  tele- 
vision commercials  to  the  worfls  on  the  pack 
Itself,  to  the  actual  name  of  tba  brand.  (This 
last,  however,  applies  only  to  the  names  of 
new  brands.  Although  greatj  debate  raged 
about  the  subject,  it  was  decided  that  manu- 
facturers could  not  be  expectect  to  give  up 
years  of  Investment  in  a  brand  name.  Thus, 
despite  the  Implied  health  claims.  U.s! 
Tobacco  was  allowed  to  keep  the  name 
"Sano."  and  Brown  &  Williamson.  Life.)   - 

It  would  be  hard,  however,  to  agree  with 
various  trade  papers  which  bave  reported 
that  the  code  U  "changing  tn«  face  of  ad- 
vertising." Its  face,  and  probBbly  Its  heart 
as  well,  seem  totally  unreformed.  Pall  Mall's 
people  are  still  particular;  Winston's  gram- 
mar hasn't  Improved.  There  are,  in  fact, 
very  few  major  campaigns  (an  exception 
would  be  Carlton's,  which  relied  on  tar  and 
nicotine  statistics  as  a  main  selling  point) 
that  really  have  changed  in  ways  that  are  In- 
stantly noticeable.  But  If  we  look  at  the 
ads  more  carefully,  we  find  tihat  although 
they  look  much  the  same,  and  feel  much  the 
»ame.  and  sell  much  the  samq.  there  are  at 
lesst  a  few  new  principles  operating. 

A  CRANOK  OF  CLOTHtS 

On  health  clalnoa,  the  Governor  has  used 
his  veto  rights  broadly.  For  example,  lest 
It  be  thought  an  athlete's  endorsement  con- 
stitutes the  unspoken  claim  th*t  his  favorite 
brand  hasn't  hurt  his  wind,  one  section  of 
the  code  forbids  the  depiction  "as  a  smoker, 
of  any  person  well  known  as  baihg  or  having 
Been  an  athlete."  Thus  has  a  hearty  source 
^ their  last  years'  Income  been  shut  out  for 
Phil  Rizzuto,  Richie  Ashbum,  Ralph  Klner, 
Bobby  Thompson,  and  others.  Another  sec- 
tion states,  "Cigarette  advertlsSng  shall  not 
Jleplct  as  a  smoker  any  person  participating 
in.  or  obviously  having  just  participated  in, 
Physical  activity  requiring  stamina  or 
athletic  conditioning  beyond  tli»t  of  normal 
CXn 260— Part  3 


recreation."     This    had    led    to    wonderfxil 
subtleties. 

As  one  adman  interpreted  the  rules  for  me, 
"You  cant  win  a  swimming  meet,  then  pull 
yourself  out  of  the  pool  and  reach  for  a 
cigarette,  the  way  we  used  to  do  It.  That 
would  suggest  that  the  cigarette  renews  your 
wind,  and  God  knows  It  doesn't.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  you  can't  even  be  breathing  hard 
In  a  cigarette  commercial.  So  we're  limited 
to  the  less  athletic  sports.  We  go  sailing,  we 
go  trout  fishing.  We  pitch  horseshoes.  We 
go  to  the  track — and  maybe  the  horses  get 
winded  but  the  smokers  dont.  And  we  play 
ping-pong.  We  can  have  boy-girl  fun  in  the 
water,  but  If  we  want  to  show  surfing,  the 
smokers  are  on  the  beach  watching.  If  it's 
water  skiing,  the  guys  smoking  are  In  the 
boat.  You  can  sit  there  dressed  for  tennis, 
looking  like  a  champ,  and  as  long  as  you 
don't  play  you  can  smoke. 

"Or  there's  the  other  thing  we  can  do. 
You  might  not  have  noUced  It,  but  the  guy 
who  has  been  swimming  or  water  skiing, 
he'll  change  his  clothes  or  put  on  a  shirt,  to 
Indicate  a  time  lapse — ^then  he's  allowed  to 
smoke.  And  something  else — our  water 
skiers  these  days  fall  off." 

Meyner.  possibly  unexpectedly,  has  also 
used  his  powers  to  say  no  to  claims  In  the 
area  of  mental  health.  As  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's staff  of  seven  explained,  "you  cant 
show  someone  In  a  bad  mood,  or  tired,  or 
tense,  lighting  a  cigarette  and  then  feeling 
better." 

Over  the  years  many,  if  not  most,  adver- 
tisers have  implied  a  powerful  tranquUlzlng 
or  antidepressant  quality  in  their  products. 
A  group  of  conomerclals  done  in  precode 
days  for  Spring  cigarettes  became  widely 
known  in  the  industry  as  the  "suicide  series," 
for  typically  the  woman  In  the  empty  rail- 
road station  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
appeared  so  Intensely  depressed  that  it 
seemed  possible  she  would  leap  in  front  of 
the  train  before  she  had  a  chance  to  light 
up  a  Spring  and  go  Into  her  manic  stage. 
Camel  commercials  showed  the  first  deep 
drag  virtually  quieting  hurricanes  at  sea. 
And  Kool  commercials  still  (though  a  good 
bit  less  strongly  than  In  the  past)  suggest 
that  one  of  the  lows  In  human  life  comes 
when  one  has  smoked  too  much  and  ciga- 
rettes taste  lousy  and  you're  about  to  give 
up  the  habit — but  help  and  happiness  are 
at  hand  if  you  have  a  friend  who  will  offer 
you  a  Kool.  Most  of  this  form  of  advertis- 
ing is  disappearing,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  commercials'  dramatic  effects.^ 


»A8  for  the  health  claims  of  filters,  the 
administrator  has  cracked  do'^n  In  curious 
ways.  Although  the  UlustraUon  of  their 
imwrapped  filter  stUl  graces  the  back  of  a 
Lark  pack,  the  words  that  explained  and 
praised  It  have  changed.  They  now  state, 
"Between  two  outer  flltCTs  Lark  has  an  Inner 
chamber  of  charcoal  granules  treated  to  en- 
rich the  flavor  by  Lark's  own  special  process 
(U.S.  Patent  pending)  •  •  •  etc."  It  U  no 
longer  caUed  "modern,"  nor  Is  it  biUed  as  a 
sclenUflc  purifier.  In  the  scrupulous  excision 
of  health  claims,  the  Governor  has  cut  from 
virtually  aU  copy  about  filters  those  subtle 
claims  of  prophylaxis,  "modem,"  "neat," 
"pure,"  and  even  "white."  and  the  "filter" 
must  stand  unmodified  by  even  the  science- 
fiction  labels  Mlcronlte.  Selectrate,  Deep- 
weave,  Fortified,  and  Activated. 

However,  even  when  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  such  copy  changes  are  taking  place, 
most  readers  and  viewers  are  at  a  loss  to 
find  them.  On  having  them  pointed  out, 
they  are  unable  to  say  what  difference  they 
make.  For  example,  take  Tareyton's  highly 
successful  3-year-old  campaign.  "Us  Tareyton 
smokers  would  rather  fight  than  switch."  A 
typical  full-color,  full-page  pre-code  ad 
showed  an  attractive  model,  chin  Jutting 
somewhat  pugnaciously,  wearing  a  aelf- 
satlsfled  smile  and  a  black  eye;  and  the  copy. 
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Written  Into  the  oode  is  the  regxilatloa 
that  no  cigarette  advertising  shall  contain 
a  picture  or  an  Ulustratlon  of  a  person  smok- 
ing in  an  exaggerated  manner.  The  prac- 
tical effect  of  this  U  that  nobody  la  per- 
mitted to  Inhale  deeply  any  longer.  Nor  is 
he  permitted  to  do  a  big  take,  or  react 
with  a  huge  smile.  "I  explain  to  actors 
these  days."  one  director  said  to  me,  'that 
it  Isn't  supposed  to  look  like  they're  tak- 
ing dope.  We  need  a  very  short,  fast  drag, 
and  then  a  very  fast  exhale.  An  -actor 
might  have  to  take  three  drags  In  20  sec- 
onds of  commercial  time  without  looking  as 
if  he  can't  wait  to  get  oancer.  The  main 
thing  is  that  he's  not  supposed  to  be  knocked 
out  by  it.  It's  not  the  greatest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  him.  It's  Just  good.  You 
see,  the  cigarette  'companies  are  in  a  strange 
spot  these  days — they're  trying  to  say  the 
stuff's  great  and  not  say  It,  at  the  same 
time." 

As  cigarette  salesmen  have  known  for  years, 
the  direct  promise  Is  only  a  small  part  of 
cigarette  selling.  One  salesman  oriented  to- 
ward motivational  research  explains,  "We're 
not  trying  to  seU  cigarettes,  we're  selling  a 
way  of  life,  an  exclusive  club  which  has  Its 
own  song.  Its  own  passwords,  and  a  mem- 
bership of  millions.  You  say,  'Come  on  over 
to  the  L.  &  M.  side.'  You  talk  about  Marl- 
boro country:  you  form  an  In-group  of  us 
Viceroy  smokers  and  create  an  Image  of  the 
swinging  people  who  smoke  your  brand. 
We're  saying.  Tjook  attractive,  feel  at  ease, 
smoke  Burpoe  with  the  filter  of  straw  or 
that  carcinogenic  taste,  and  you'll  never 
again  be  lonely.' " 

FRESH,    HEALTHT,    AND   OVSS    38 

Such  promisee  are  of  course  not  put  Into 
words.  Salem  has  never  directly  stated  that 
It  Is  a  passport  to  a  world  of  well-scrubbed, 
yoimg,  romantic  people,  but  as  my  salesman 
friend  InsUted  to  me,  "If  the  video  dldnt 
Imply  that,  what  reason  would  there  be  to 
show  It?  That's  the  reason  no  one  is  really 
worried  about  the  code.  They  can't  stop  us 
from  showing  good-looking  people  doing 
good-looking  things." 

The  code  Is  specific  on  that  matter:  "Ciga- 
rette advertising  may  use  attractive,  healthy- 
looking  models,  provided  that  there  Is  no 
suggestion  that  their  attractive  appearance 
or  good  health  Is  due  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing." 

Under  these  circumstances  Governor  Mey- 
ner has  found  himself  in  a  bit  of  a  bind. 
He  Is  aware  that  the  same  appeals  of  ro- 
mance, snobbishness,  masculinity,  and 
youthful  high  spirits  that  attract  adults 
also  attract  adolescents.  But  as  he  recently 
pointed  out  to  me,  "There  Is,  after  all,  noth- 
ing In  the  code  that  says  all  efforts  to  pro- 
mote cigarette  smoking  by  persons  under 
21  are  forbidden."  Meyner's  view  Is  that 
he  Is  charged  with  eliminating  only  appeals 
directed  primarily  to  youth.  But  he  Is  there- 
fore faced  with  the  ghastly  problem  of  some- 
how separating  them  from  appeals  made  to 
young  and  old  alike,  which  under  the  code 
are  completely  permissible.  In  a  few  in- 
stances he  is  aided  by  clear  and  direct  pro- 
visions of  the  code  Itself.    For  example,  the 

In  part,  stated,  "Get  the  charcoal  filter  with 
the  taste  worth  fighting  for."  The  word 
charcoal  has  now  been  dropped.  The  ad  also 
used  to  say,  "Tareyton  has  a  white  outer 
filter,  and  an  Inner  filter  of  activated  char- 
coal." Today  it  is  "Tareyton  has  a  white 
outer  tip  •  •  •  and  an  inner  section  of 
charcoal."  Precisely  why  the  administrator 
has  disallowed  charcoal  In  one  spot  and  per- 
mitted It  In  another,  or  has  vetoed  "white 
outer  filter"  and  admitted  "white  outer  tip" 
remains,  to  me  at  least,  an  imsolved  mystery. 
Similarly,  no  one  seems  sure  why  Parliament 
Is  forbidden  to  speak  of  Its  "recessed  filter," 
but  Is  permitted  to  refer  to  its  "filter  that  Is 
recessed  In." 
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code  UxUr  forbids  advertlctnc  In  "oomlo 
book!"  and  In  comlo  aupplemflirta  to  ncwi- 
papera.  It  prohlblU  th«  distribution  of  sam- 
ple cigarettes  to  persons  tinder  21,  and  pro- 
scribes cigarette  advertising  in  school,  college, 
or  university  media  (and  the  Oovemor  takes 
this  provision  to  mean  alumni  publications 
as  well  as  student  newspapers). 

Other  than  campus  publications  and  comic 
pages,  however,  no  other  form  of  media  was 
declared  off  limits.  But  the  vague  statement 
was  written  Into  the  code  forbidding  ads 
"on  television  and  radio  programs,  or  in 
publications,  directed  primarily  to  persons 
under  31  years  of  age."  Tbe  unsolved  prob- 
lem which  has  been  facing  the  Oovemor  this 
past  year  has  been  to  decide  which  these  pro- 
grams and  publications  are.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  traditionally  smoke-free  "Boys'  Life" 
and  "Captain  Kangaroo"  will  remain  officially 
forbidden  ground,  but  what  of  "Ed  Sullivan," 
"Peyton  Place."  "Wide  World  of  Sports,"  or 
"Beverly  Hillbillies,"  the  latter  a  cigarette- 
sponsored  show  directed  primarily  at  adults 
that  at  one  time  appeared  to  have  within 
its  audience  38.8  percent  of  all  the  children 
in  the  United  SUtes  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  127  To  carry  out  his  mandate  literally, 
Ifeyner  would  be  forced  virtually  to  ban 
cigarette  commercials  on  television,  and  that 
Is  precisely  the  blow  that  the  code  was  forged 
to  ward  off.  So  far  this  dilemma  la  unsolved 
But  in  the  tobacco  Industry's  desire  to 
protect  youth,  certain  very  specific  require- 
ments were  written  into  the  code  which,  for 
whatever  good  they  may  do,  are  being  policed 
with  great  care.  As  the  head  of  R.  J.  Reyn- 
olds, makers  of  Winston,  Salem,  and  Camel, 
has  testified,  "We  are  not  for  getting  the 
youth  to  an:xoke  •  *  *  tbe  appeals  in  the 
advertising  the  cigarette  mantifacturers  are 
doing  today  are  directed  toward  the  adult 
mind   and   the   adult   population." 

One  of  the  requirements  written  into  the 
code  Is  that  all  persons  appearing  in  cigarette 
ads  or  commercials  be  at  least  35  years  old 
and  look  it.  Meyner  has  proved  to  t>e  ex- 
tremely serious  about  this,  and  actors  read- 
ing for  cigarette  commercials  are  now  re- 
quired to  bring  their  birth  certificates  along 
with  them.  Even  that  is  not  enough.  A 
great  number  of  commercials  have  now  had 
to  be  reahot  because  some  models  over  28 
have  Impressed  Meyner  as  Intolerably  well 
preserved.  On  one  occasion  a  scene  was 
vetoed  because  the  smoking  lady — cute 
enough,  but  30-pIus — was  wearing  a  sweater 
which  must  have  seemed  to  the  Oovemor  un- 
accepubly  girlish.  Reshot  with  the  same 
actress  wearing  a  dreae,  it  passed. 

The  women  in  the  cigarette  ads  remain 
youthful.  Their  kittenish  way  of  lighting  a 
fellow's  L  ft  M  while  sUring  in  his  eyes  does 
suggest  the  danger  that  they  will  set  Are  to 
his  nose,  but  this  is  carping.  They  act  for 
all  the  world  like  teenagers  in  an  Italian 
movie,  despite  what  their  birth  certificates 
might  say.  But  there  Is  probably  no  avoid- 
ing this.  This  Is  the  main  selling  point  ad- 
vertisers are  permitting  themselves  to  make 
about  their  cigarettes— the  people  who  smoke 
them  have  great  fun  and  a  lot  of  laughs,  and 
they  are  an  indispensable  part  of  having  a 
good  time. 

In  part,  this  sort  of  thing  Is  occurring  be- 
cause Meyner,  under  the  code,  has  been  clos- 
ing off  other  approaches.  The  clampdown 
has  taken  place  under  his  rather  loose  In- 
terpretation of  two  provisions:  "(1)  Clga- 
ratte  advertising  shall  not  represent  that  cig- 
arette smoking  is  essential  to  social 
prominence,  distinction,  success,  or  sexual 
attraction:  and  (2)  testimonials  from  per- 
sons  who,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, would  have  q>eclal  appeal  to  persons 
under  21  years  of  age.  shall  not  be  used  In 
cigarette  advertising." 

On  the  first  provision,  precede  advertlalng 
never  claimed  that  smoking  was  essential  to 
anything,  but  the  Governor  has  chosen  to 
■tretch  the  word  "aasentlal."    No  one.  In  fact. 


quite  knows  what  he  means  by  th«  broAd  In- 
terpretation, but  he  has  turned  down  plots 
in  which  smoking  was  merely  associated  with 
blg-buslness  deals,  upper-class  status,  or 
seduction,  and  vetoed  story  boards  (tbe 
shooting  scripts  of  the  commercials  illus- 
trated in  a  comic-strip  style)  if  the  cigarette 
seemed  to  be  directly  promoting  a  romance 
or  marriage.  There  la  no  nile,  however, 
against  dating  couples  or  people  In  love 
smoking.  Similarly,  although  a  cigarette 
can't  be  shown  helping  the  editor  steady  his 
nerves  while  trying  to  make  his  deadline, 
there  la  no  reason  for  him  not  to  reward  his 
taste  once  the  paper  has  been  put  to  bed. 

The  second  provision,  forbidding  testi- 
monials by  persons  of  special  appeal  to  tbe 
young,  has  been  taken  to  mean  fictional 
testimonials  as  well.  The  Marlboro  man,  for 
example,  who  is  a  cowboy,  and  as  such  is  the 
American  boy's  classic  hero,  can  no  longer 
deliver  the  sales  Ulk  himself.  Now  he  Just 
does  the  acting  Job,  while  the  announcer 
reads  the  copy.  Camel,  however,  has  been 
dramatizing  the  work  and  smoking  hablta 
of  one  Brian  McAllister,  who  docks  the  big 
ships  when  they  come  Into  harbor.  Why 
can  he  talk  and  a  cowboy  not?  The  Gov- 
ernor answers,  "I  was  In  the  Navy  and  saw  a 
lot  of  docking  pilots,  and  they're  Just  not 
glamoroiis  to  me."  Others  In  the  Governor's 
office  suggest,  however,  that  the  matter  has 
been  thought  over  and  Brian  will  probably 
soon  be  muted. 

In  theory,  heroism  of  any  kind  has  been 
pulled  far  down.  As  one  gentleman  Involved 
with  Marlboro  explained  to  me,  "We  used  to 
shoot  the  Marlboro  man  as  If  he  were  the 
JoUy  Oreen  Giant,  Paul  Bunyan.  Jack  Go- 
nads: now  we've  had  to  work  him  down  to 
life  size.  He's  Just  a  cowboy,  going  about 
hla  business.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  from 
the  code  office  or  where,  but  instructions  go 
out  not  to  shoot  too  low  with  a  wide-angle 
lens  and  make  him  look  like  Superman.  He's 
supposed  to  come  out  interesting,  compell- 
ing, but  human,  and  the  message  that's  sup- 
posed to  come  over  through  the  video  is  Just 
that  he  likes  to  smoke  and  this  is  the  partic- 
ular cigarette  he  likes.  Personally,  I  think 
it's  a  lot  more  effective  commercial  this  way. 
Nobody  believes  in  fairy  tales,  anyway." 

IN   A   TIGHT   SPOT 

So  With  a  deemphasls  on  heroics,  ath- 
letics, sex.  money,  success,  health,  and  ex- 
treme youth,  the  advertisers  would  Indeed 
be  In  a  tight  spot  If  It  were  not  for  the  sUll- 
open  approach  of  associating  smoking  with 
the  romp  in  the  woods,  the  picnic  on  the 
beach,  the  gang  around  the  piano,  the  half- 
witted Joke. 

Happily  for  the  advertiser,  though  not  sur- 
prisingly, thU  is  the  very  approach  that  haa 
proven  to  be  the  most  successful  these  past 
few  years.  Winston's  rUe  to  the  top  of  the 
filter  field  and  its  coming  within  a  percentage 
point  or  two  of  Pall  Mall's  top  spot  among 
all  cigarettes,  seem  to  be  based  mostly  on  a 
swinging  Jingle  that  claims  only  that  it 
"tastes  good,"  and  an  insistence  through 
words  and  pictures  that  Winston  smokers 
do  Indeed  have  fun.  When  American  1\>- 
bacco  dropped  its  'Hungry  for  flavor?  Tarey- 
ton's  got  it"  campaign  for  the  lighthearted 
black-eyed  smokers  who  did  not  switch,  their 
sales  zoomed.  Small  wonder  American  hopes 
to  repeat  the  miracle  for  Lucky  Strike  filters 
with  the  equally  simpleminded  symbol  of  a 
partially  eaten  hat. 

Pears  of  discussing  these  changes  and  what 
these  changes  mean  are  widespread  within 
both  the  adv  rtising  Industry  and  the  tobacco 
Industry.  The  official  statement  by  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  on  the  code  and  what 
the  code  has  meant,  is  "No  comment."  The 
other  companies  have  not  been  much  more 
enlightening.  Most  ad-agency  people  and 
producers  of  commercials  who  are  wUllng  to 
discuss  these  matters  asked  not  to  be  quoted 
by  name.    It  was  requested  by  the  code  office 


that  no  one  be  quoted  except  the  Oovarnor. 
and  much  that  be  had  to  say  was  prefaced 
"off  the  record." 

The  reason  for  all  this  shyness  Is  hard  to 
explain,  but  the  question  so  many  seemed  to 
raise  was  "Why  pick  on  me?"  As  one  person 
did  explain  to  me.  "I  know  dam  well  cigarette 
smoking  may  give  you  cancer  and  all  tbe  rest 
of  that  stuff.  I  gave  it  up.  But  growing  to- 
bacco is  legal,  making  It  into  cigarettes  is 
legal,  and  selling  them  is  legal.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment  ever  says  it's  iUegal  to  advertise 
them — fine — ni  look  for  another  Job.  As  of 
now.  I  feel  like  an  honest  man." 

Mm.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  President, 
the  real  Issue  In  the  cigarette  controversy 
Is  still  consumption.  The  latest  Ham- 
mond study  has  once  again  shown  that 
the  more  one  smokes  and  the  longer  that 
one  smokes  the  greater  the  risk.  It  has 
once  again  demonstrated  that  for  those 
who  now  smoke  and  who  have  smoked 
heavily  for  many  years,  their  health  risk 
will  be  substantially  reduced  if  they  cut 
down  or  eliminate  their  smoking. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Cigarette 
Labeling  Act  last  year,  it  rejected  the 
contention  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Junior  Senators  from  Oregon 
and  New  York  [Mr.  Kknnioy]  that  the 
health  hazards  of  cigarettes  merited  the 
inclusion  of  warning  statements  in  ciga- 
rette advertising.  Of  the  proposals  then 
before  Congress,  it  was  the  only  one 
which  seemed  likely  to  actually  deter,  to 
reduce  consumption. 

Congress  at  that  time  refused  to  grasp 
the  nettle  of  medical  reaUtles.  Instead, 
it  adopted  with  reUef  the  compromise 
presented  by  the  Commerce  Committee; 
that  is,  enjoining  the  PTC  from  en- 
forcing its  advertising  regulations  on 
cigarettes  for  3  years  and  imposing  a 
warning  statement  on  cigarette  packages 
only.    The  committee  report  stated : 

No  warning  In  cigarette  advertising  should 
be  required  pending  the  showing  that  these 
vigorous,  but  less  drastic,  steps  have  not  ade- 
quately alerted  the  public  to  the  potential 
hasard  from  amoklng. 

And  what  were  these  "vigorous,  but 
less  drastic,  steps"?  The  Cigarette  Ad- 
vertising Code,  the  smoking  education 
campaigns,  and  the  warning  statement 
on  the  cigarette  packages. 

As  I  said  during  the  Senate  hearings* 
no  member  of  the  committee  who  spoke 
on  the  Issue  during  the  hearings,  nor 
any  witness  before  the  c(»nmittee,  ap- 
peared to  believe  that  the  inclusion  of  a 
warning  statement  on  the  packages 
would  have  either  any  or  more  than 
minimal  effect  on  cigarette  consump- 
tion. The  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
State  health  and  education  systems  are 
the  first  ones  to  admit  that  our  present 
smoking  education  programs  are  woefully 
inadequate,  unsophisticated  compared  to 
the  cigarette  advertising,  and  short  of 
proper  financing.  And  now  the  article 
by  Sam  Blum  dismisses  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Cigarette  Advertising  Code. 

The  issue  here  is  human  life  suid  suf- 
fering. How  much  longer  will  Congress 
pretend  that  the  cigarette  controversy 
has  gone  away  for  3  years?  How  much 
longer  will  Congress  pass  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  oblivious  to  those  con- 
tracting emphysema,  lung  cancer,  and 
heart  disease  from  cigarettes?  A  certain 
Cigarette  Is  advertised  as  one  with  its 
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"filter  recessed  in."  By*  Its  Inaction, 
Congress  is  seemingly  adrertislng  that 
its  courage  is  recessed  in. 


SURRENDER 
Mr.  INOUYE.    Mr.  President: 

It  is  being  widely  argued  by  those  who 
oppose  the  Government's  policies  in  South 
Vietnam  that  we  are  making  the  surrender 
of  North  Vietnam  a  condition  to  negotia- 
tions— 

The  Washington  Post  points  out  in  a 
recent  editorial.    It  continues: 

What  the  United  States  is  asking  of  North 
Vietnam  Is  the  cessation  of  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam — and  that  does  not  require 
any  loss  of  territory,  surrender  of  forces,  or 
impairment  of  sovereignty. 

The  Post  asserts: 

When  North  Vietnam  IbElsts  that  the 
United  States  recognize  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  however,  it  Itself 
is  asking  for  the  surrender — an  unconditional 
aurrender  by  tbe 
South  Vietnamese. 


United   States    and    the 


I 

The  editorial  to  which  1  am  referring 
Is  remarkable  for  its  clarification  of  the 
Issues  before  us,  and  with  this  in  mind 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  bo  have  the  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.d.)  Poet.  Feb.  23, 

1966] 

Speaking  or  SmunNDCt 

It  is  being  widely  argue4  by  those  who 
oppose  the  Ooveriunent's  poilclee  in  South 
Vietnam  that  we  axe  making  the  surrender 
of  North  Vietnam  a  condition  to  negotia- 
tions. What  the  United  States  is  asking  of 
North  Vietnam  is  the  ceesatlon  of  the  aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam — and  that  does 
not  require  any  loss  of  territory,  surrender 
of  forces  or  Impairment  of  sovereignty. 

When  North  Vietnam  insists  that  the 
United  Bt&tee  recognize  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  as  the  sole  repreeentatlve  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  however.  It  itself 
Is  asking  for  a  surrender— etn  unconditional 
surrender  by  the  United  State*  and  the  South 
Vietnamese.  On  January  24,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
cent  to  14  Communist  oountries  and  other 
Interested  parties,  the  letter  expUcltly  mak- 
ing this  condition.  He  said'  "If  the  United 
States  really  wants  peace,  it  mtist  recognize 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam [the  political  arm  of  the  Vletcong) 
as  the  sole  genuine  representative  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  engage  In  ne- 
gotiations with  it." 

It  is  rnnarkable  that  this  language  has 
not  been  recognized  by  averyone  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  surrender  ultimatimi.  The 
NLP,  from  the  beglimlng,  has  been  only  an 
arm  of  North  Vietnam.  A«  an  Australian 
Government  atudy  p>ointed  out  last  sumzaer : 
"The  National  LiberaUon  Front  for  the  lib- 
eration of  South  Vietnam  vbs  established 
as  the  instrumentality  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Vietnam,  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  Itself 
the  governing  party  of  North  Vietnam." 
New  Zealand's  white  paper  on  Vietnam 
pointed  out:  "The  Vletooag  military  and 
poUtlcal  apparatus  in  South  Vietnam  is  an 
extension  of  an  elaborate  itUlltary  and  po- 
Utlcal structure  in  North  Vietnam."  It  con- 
cludes that  "North  Vietnam  haa  oommltted 
aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
under  the  guise  of  a  'war  of  oaticmal  libera- 
tion'." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  ttoe  NLF,  directed 
from  Hanoi,  has  been  able  to  get  niunbers 


of  South  Vietnamese  to  Join  the  Vletoon^ 

But  it  is  an  organization  conceived  In  Hanoi, 
as  an  arm  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist Party,  and  as  an  Instrument  of  the 
North  Vietnam  atate.  Were  the  United 
States  to  agree  to  recognize  the  NLF  as  the 
sole  representative  of  South  Vietnam.  It 
would  be  tantamount  to  recognizing  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  as  the  sole 
representative  of  South  Vietnam.  That,  ob- 
viously, would  be  a  total  surrender. 

One  could  look  at  such  a  capitulation  m 
two  ways.  Those  who  say  we  have  no  stake 
In  Asia  and  should  never  have  Intervened  In 
South  Vietnam,  still  would  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  we  did  Intervene  and  that  we  made 
clear  commitments  of  our  power  by  congres- 
sional enactment,  by  treaty,  and  by  the  decla- 
ration of  authorized  officials.  Capitulation 
of  this  kind  would  betray  those  commit- 
ments. 

Those  who  admit  we  have  a  stake  In  Asia 
and  an  Interest  In  containing  communism 
there  would  have  to  acknowledge  the  Infinite 
calamity  of  (in  practical  effect)  surrendering 
In  the  field  a  force  of  700,000  men  willing  to 
fight  on  our  side  In  the  continuing  struggle 
against  aggression  In  Asia.  And  that  would 
be  but  tbe  beginning  of  our  losses.  Many 
others  now  willing  to  fight  with  us,  in  the 
face  of  our  withdrawal  in  South  Vietnam, 
surely  would  make  their  accommodation 
with  the  forces  of  aggression  on  the  Asian 
mainland. 

The  admlnistraUon  has  been  reproached 
for  not  mobilizing  in  Asia  the  sort  of  an  In- 
ternational concert  of  powers  we  formed  to 
contain  Communist  aggression  In  EMrope. 
We  ought  to  have  more  allies  and  more  con- 
tributions from  the  allies  we  have.  But  we 
may  be  sure  that  whatever  international  help 
we  now  have,  we  would  have  less  help  and 
fewer  allies  from  now  on.  In  containing  Com- 
munist aggression  In  Asia.  If  we  withdrew 
from  South  Vietnam  under  conditions 
amounting  to  a  surrender. 

The  power  that  Is  demanding  a  surrender 
in  South  Vietnam  is  North  Vietnam,  when 
It  asks  that  we  recognize  tbe  NLF  as  the  sole 
rep»esentative  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple.' It  Is  a  surrender  that  would  abandon 
American  commitments  now  and  imperil 
American  ability.  In  the  future,  to  continue 
any  effective  resistance  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion on  the  Asian  mainland. 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  ACT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  OflBcials,  through  its 
Executive  Committee  of  its  Board  of 
Governors,  has  warmly  praised  the  spirit 
and  commitment  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  cities.  It  has,  in  action  taken 
on  January  28,  1966.  specifically  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  the  new  city  dem- 
onstration program,  which  is  embodied 
in  S.  2842,  which,  with  15  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  introduced  on  January  27. 

NAHRO  Is  a  very  respected  and  influ- 
ential association  of  s(»ne  6,000  local 
housing,  urban  renewal,  and  code  en- 
forcement officials  and  agencies.  I  am 
encouraged  by  their  tuition  and  I  am 
confident  that  with  their  assistance  we 
can  enact  a  vigorous  program  to  meet 
the  problems  of  our  cities  in  a  compre- 
hensive fashion  which  recognizes  both 
human  and  physical  renewal  needs. 

The  NAHRO  executive  committee  has 
also  specifically  recommended  the  fund- 
ing of  the  rent  supplement  program, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
achievements  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  the  Housing  Act  of  last  year. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  release  dated  January 
28,  1966.  from  NAHRO  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reoors,  as  follows: 
Nattomai.  Assoctatioh  or  Hottsinc, 

AMD  RKDEVXU>nUllT  OfTICIALa, 

January  28,  JM6. 

The  National  Asaoelation  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials,  by  action  of  tbe 
executive  committee  of  its  board  of  govern- 
ors, today  warmly  praised  the  spirit  and  com- 
mitment of  the  President's  message  to  the 
Congress  on  tbe  cities,  and  specifically  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  the  new  city  demon- 
stration program.  NAHRO  Is  an  association 
of  some  6,000  local  housing  urban  renewal, 
and  code  enforcement  officials  and  agendas. 

In  making  the  endorsement,  NAHRO  Pres- 
ident FYederlc  A.  Fay  said:  "NAHRO  members 
are  deeply  concerned  and  Involved  with  the 
Improvement  of  living  In  cities  and  urban 
areas.  We  recognize  that  only  a  commit- 
ment of  the  highest  order  In  both  energy  and 
resources  will  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  tide 
of  bUgbt  and  waste.  NAHRO  is  ready  to 
work  cooperatively  with  other  interests,  pub- 
lic and  private,  at  both  national  and  local 
levels,  to  achieve  tbe  President's  goals.  On 
the  local  level,  we  recognize  that  only  a  com- 
prehensive approach  Involving  the  full  com- 
mitment of  many  disciplines  and  agencies 
can  insure  success.  At  the  national  level,  we 
know  that  coordinated  assistance  from  many 
Federal  departments  is  necessary." 

The  NAHRO  executive  committee  specif- 
ically— 

1.  Commended  the  President  for  his  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  comprehensive  local 
community  planning  and  programing; 

2.  Applauded  the  President's  emphssls  on 
the  need  for  coordination  of  all  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  on  a  local  level; 

3.  Endorsed  the  concept  of  the  city  dem- 
onstration program  and  promised  Its  eSorti 
in  devising  the  most  workable  demonstration 
methods; 

4.  Recommended  the  funding  of  the  rent 
supplement  program; 

6.  Expressed  approval  of  the  approach  to 
assisting  the  development  of  new  communi- 
ties, based  on  the  idea  of  unifying  rather 
than  dividing  central  cities  and  outlying 
areas; 

6.  Praised  the  approach  of  incentives  to 
achieve  metropolitan  area  planning  and  co- 
ordination; 

7.  Expressed  the  hope  that  tbe  city  demon- 
stration program  would  result  In  the  funding 
of  public  housing,  urban  renewal  and  codes 
assistance  programs  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  at  an  accelerated  level,  sufficient  to 
meet  an  expanding  pace  of  activity. 


^ 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
ALBERT  THOMAS  OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Congressman  Albert  Thomas  served  my 
home  State  and  his  Houston  district  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  nearly 
30  years,  and  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  talented  Representatives 
that  has  ever  been  elected  to  Congress. 

His  death  Tuesday,  February  15.  1966. 
leaves  a  vacant  place  in  the  htMrta  of 
every  Texan,  for  this  devoted  man  had 
earned  the  warm  friendship  of  all  of 
Texas,  not  Just  his  home  district.  Albert 
Thomas  wm  one  of  those  Representa- 
tives with  very  unusual  abilities  who 
was   quietly   successful    in    his    duties. 

Seldom  did  he  claim  the  public  llme> 
light  with  his  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments, but  often  he  succeeded  with  auiet 
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detenalnation  and  able  work  behind  the 
scenes. 

His  reliable  talents  and  responsible 
voice  will  be  missed  both  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  In  my  home 
State  of  Texas:  a  man  of  his  principles 
and  ability  does  not  pass  from  the  scene 
without  notice,  but  is  remembered  far 
past  his  time,  for  his  accomplishments 
extend  into  the  future  and  his  character 
is  an  example  without  limitations. 
Texas  has  never  sent  an  abler  Congress- 
man to  Washington. 

Albert  Thomas  was  my  best  friend  In 
the  Texas  congressional  delegation.  He 
constantly  did  things  over  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  and  beyond  the  call  of 
friendship.  In  1984,  sick  unto  death, 
after  major  surgery  a  number  of  times 
for  cancer,  he  arose  from  a  sick  bed,  of 
course  without  any  request  from  me  to 
a  man  so  111,  and  campaigned  his  district 
day  after  day  for  my  reelection  to  the 
Senate.  He  thought  I  was  In  danger. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he 
arose  from  a  sick  bed,  without  requests 
for  his  aid,  to  speak  all  day  long  on  my 
behalf  at  rally  after  rally. 

To  his  dear  wife  Lera  Thomas,  and 
his  daughters,  Mrs.  Anne  Lasater  and 
Miss  Lera  Thomas,  he  left  a  priceless 
legacy.  Albert  Thomas  was  a  man 
among  men. 

As  a  tribute  to  Albert  Thomas'  long 
career  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  two  front  page  articles  from  the 
Houston  Chronical  of  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1966,  entitled  "U.S.  Representa- 
tive Albert  Thomas,  67,  Dies  of  Cancer; 
Powerful  House  Figure"  and  "L3.J.: 
'Thomas  Worked  Hard.  Served  Well,"' 
along  with  the  three  articles  on  page  10 
of  that  same  Issue  entitled  "Philosophy 
as  Congressman,"  "He  Shunned  Social 
Whlri,  Worked  Hard,  Kept  Pit,"  and 
"Kennedy  Praised  Thomas  Night  Before 
Assassination"  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
theRxcoRD. 

In  addition  I  ask  that  articles  be 
printed  from  the  front  page  of  the  Hous- 
ton Post  of  Thursday,  February  17.  1966, 
entitled  "Johnson  Among  D.C.  Mourn- 
ers," "His  Family  Greeted  at  Airport." 
and  (Ml  page  6,  "45  D.C.  Officials  To  Be 
at  Rites  for  Congressman  Thomas,"  and 
"Thomas  Memorial  Is  Passed  by  Texas 
House." 

Prom  the  Wednesday,  February  16. 
1966  Houston  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  front-page  articles 
entlUed  "Rites  To  Be  Held  Friday," 
"Houston  Feels  Loss  of  Thomas,"  and 
"Death  Leaves  a  Lonely  Place"  be  printed 
fJong  with  "Folks  Came  First"  on  page 
11,  and  "Thomas  Always  for  Houston, 
Harris  Growth,"  "Thwnas'  Death  Dealt 
Texas  Influence  a  Blow,"  and  "Chamber 
of  Commerce  Praises  Thomas"  from 
page  9. 

In  addition,  I  ask  that  the  three 
editorials:  "Ave  Atque  Vale,  Albot 
Thomas"  from  the  Friday,  February  18, 
1966,  Houston  Chronicle,  "Albert  Thcanas 
Served  Ably"  from  the  Wedneaday,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1966.  Houston  Post,  and  "Con- 
gressman Albert  Thomas"  from  the 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1966,  Houston 
Chronicle  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  RaooBS. 


There  being  do  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Houston   (Tex.)    Chronicle,  Feb. 
16,    1066] 

U.S.  RXPEXSKNTATIVX  AI.BKST  THOMAS,  67,  OlXa 

or    Cancxr:    Powextvl    Housx    Figu»» — 

Sksvkd  in  Congsxss  30  Yxa&b 

U.S.  Representative  Albert  Thomas,  67,  of 
Houston,  a  powerful  Member  of  Congress  for 
30  years,  died  of  cancer  at  4 : 08  ajn.  (Houston 
time)  to<lay  at  his  home  In  Washington. 

His  entire  family  was  present  when  the 
end  came  after  a  lengthy  illness. 

At  his  bedside  were  his  wife,  Lera,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Lasater,  of  Hous- 
ton, and  Miss  Lera  Thomas,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 

THKATEO     HERK     BCCENTLT 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Thomas  had  under- 
gone treatment  in  Methodist  Hospital  here, 
but  he  returned  to  Washington  to  take  his 
place  In  the  House.  He  had  filed  his  can- 
didacy In  the  May  Democratic  primary  for 
reelection  In  the  November  general  election. 

Thomas  woiild  have  been  68  on  April  12. 

Death  came  to  Thomas  at  the  pinnacle  of 
his  career. 

Thomas  ranked  No.  2  on  the  powerful 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  on  which 
he  had  served  since  1941. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Office  Appropriations,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Defense,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate-Houie 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Few  served  longer  in  Congress  than  Albert 
Thomas.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  ranked 
nth  In  seniority  among  the  435  Members  of 
the  House  and  8th  among  Democrats. 
Thomas  and  W.  R.  Poace,  of  Waco,  both  of 
whom  came  to  the  House  on  January  3,  1937, 
were  outranked  In  the  Texas  delegation  only 
by  Wkioht  Patman  and  George  Mahon. 

Thomas'  death  leaves  the  House  divided 
between  291  Democrats  and  140  Republicans, 
with  4  vacancies. 

COtTLO    OKUVSE 

Among  his  constituents,  the  tall  Texan 
with  the  bow  tie  was  a  courtly  charmer.  He 
had  a  gift  for  gaging  what  the  folks  at 
home  needed  and  wanted,  and  most  of  the 
time  he  was  able  to  deliver — big. 

One  of  his  colleagues  once  said,  with  as 
much  admiration  as  himior:  "Albert  has 
been  a  good  pack  rat  for  Houston." 

His  fattest  plum  for  Houston  was  NASA's 
Maimed  Spacecraft  Center.  But  the  project 
that  took  most  of  hU  attention  over  the 
years  was  Improvement  of  the  Houston  ship- 
channel,  which  has  made  Houston  the  Na- 
tion's third  largest  port. 

Thomas  was  genial  and  generous.  But  as 
a  guardian  of  the  taxpayers'  purse  strings,  he 
could  be  a  stem  and  stingy  country  banker 
who  often  made  enemies  of  favor-seeking 
colleagues. 

OBSTACLE  cotntra 

Since  1949.  he  bad  headed  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  on  independent  agencies, 
which  scrutinizes  the  budget  requests  of  26 
Government  agencies.  It  becomes  known  as 
the  Thomas  Obstacle  Course,  and  few  bureau- 
crats emerged  from  it  unshaken. 

Once  Thomas  leveled  his  gaze  at  a  rebel- 
lious budget  bureau  director  and  Idly  In- 
quired: "Do  you  realize  you're  Just  a  crea- 
ture of  Congress?" 

From  1963  until  1964,  Thomas  chaired  the 
subcommittee  handling  all  deficiency  appro- 
priations. This  meant  that  any  Government 
section  running  short  of  money  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  had  to  get  a  nod  from 
Thomas  for  excess  spending.  These  defi- 
ciency bills  sometimes  reached  |3  billion  a 


The  subcommittee  was  abolished  early  in 
1964  by  the  appropriations  committee  chair- 
bian,  the  late  Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missouri. 
It  was  a  considerable  triumph  for  Cannon] 
who  through  the  years  had  lost  many  a  battle 
with  Thomas  over  fiscal  matters.  When 
Thomas  did  lose  to  the  Cannon  forces  on  the 
appropriations  committee,  he  usualy  recti- 
fied the  loss  by  going  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  and  persuading  his  colleagues  to  over- 
rule the  committee  action  and  back  the 
Thomas  position. 

BEHIND    SCENES    MAN 

In  all  his  years  In  Congress,  Thomas  never 
sponsored  a  major  piece  of  legislation  that 
bore  his  name.  His  major  role  In  Congress 
was  handling  the  huge  appropriations  bills 
each  year.  Many  of  his  le^slatlve  triumphs 
were  In  the  form  of  amendments  to  other 
bills.  His  genius  lay  in  his  ability  to  work 
behind  the  scenes  to  get  things  done  for 
Houston. 

Albert  Thomas  rarely  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  except  when  managing  bills  by 
his  committees.  But  on  those  occasions  he 
proved  to  be  an  adroit  and  shrewd  debater. 

His  manner  was  calculated  to  disarm.  He 
would  prop  his  glasses  on  top  of  his  head, 
drape  an  arm  around  the  microphone  and 
soft-soap  the  opposition  trying  to  kill  his  bill. 
When  he  referred  to  a  colleague  in  debate, 
Thomas  always  went  protocol  one  better  by 
using  two  complimentary  adjectives,  such  as 
"our   able   and    genial    friend    from   Iowa." 

mUE    ACRESON 

But  he  could  be  bullish  in  anger. 

In  1951,  he  demanded  that  President  Tru- 
man fire  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson, 
declaring  that  Acheson  "should  have  quit  or 
been  fired  long  ago." 

A  year  later,  when  Truman  blasted  one 
of  Thomas'  economy  amendments  (perhaps 
Truman  remembered  when  Thomas'  subcom- 
mittee lopped  off  more  than  $734  million  from 
his  1950  budget) .  Thomas  fired  back: 

"This  is  just  another  example  of  hasty, 
ill-considered  action.  It  seems  to  be  his 
(Truman's)  pattern  to  needle  Congress  every 
time  his  budget  Is  cut." 

lOtTGHT  BOTH  PABTTES 

Thomas'  concern  over  wasteful  spending 
was  never  partisan.  While  he  warred  with 
President  Eisenhower  over  what  he  called 
tight  money  policies  and  foreign  aid  give- 
away he  could  with  full  conscience  lead  the 
fight  to  kill  President  Kennedy's  $568  mil- 
lion fallout  shelter  program. 

Before  medicare  became  a  household  word. 
Thomas  was  saying:  "If  the  problem  of  big 
medical  bills  proves  too  big  for  the  medical 
profession  to  solve  by  Itself,  the  pressure  of 
Congress  to  do  something  will  be  irresistible." 

Thomas  concealed  behind  his  carefully 
cultivated  air  of  moderate  southern  con- 
servatism a  strongly  liberal  voting  record. 

The  Conservative  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action,  which  began  compiling  vote 
scorecards  in  1957,  g^ave  Thomas  a  cumulative 
rating  of  14  percent . 

RATED  LIBERAL 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  a 
liberal  group,  gave  Thomas  an  80  percent  for 
the  88th  Congress  and  a  77  percent  for  the 
second  session.  Thomas  did  well  with  the 
ADA  because  he  supported  the  Democratic 
administration,  which  ADA  uses  as  its  guide- 
line. 

He  was.  In  the  truest  sense,  a  masterful  pol- 
itician. He  voted  for  the  worklngman,  well 
aware  that  frcHn  the  beginning  his  strong- 
est support  came  from  the  labor  unionists 
who  toll  in  Houston's  massive  industrial 
complex. 

But  for  21  years,  when  he  represented  all 
of  Harris  County,  Thomas  also  had  surprising  • 
•um>ort  frcMn  Houston's  buslneasmen,  bank- 
ers, oilmen,  and  cattle  barons.    They  might 
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have  frowned  a  bit  about  his  liberal  lean- 
ing, but  that  was  all.  The  benefits  he  reaped 
for  Houston  in  Washington  Were  sweet  balms 
that  came  with  blissful  regularity. 

In  1958,  when  Harris  County  was  divided 
Into  two  congressional  dletricte,  Thomas 
choee  to  represent  his  "podnahs"  In  the  shopw 
and  plants  north  of  Buflhlo  Bayou.  He 
didn't  change  his  style  though.  Why  tinker 
with  a  good  thing? 

Thomas'  routine  vote  ev€iry  year  against 
foreign  aid  was,  in  a  sense,  his  annual  public 
statement  to  the  Texans  baok  bome  that  he 
was,  in  truth,  a  southern  conservative  and 
not  a  northern  liberal.  ' 

ROOTS   STAT    HOME 

Although  he  made  several  trips  abroad, 
his  Interest  In  foreign  affairs  was  minimal. 
His  roots  were  sunk  In  nu-al  America. 

His  father  ran  a  general  store  In  Nacog- 
doches, where  Albert  Thomas  was  bom  on 
April  12,  1898.  He  came  to  Houston  to  at- 
tend college. 

He  used  to  say  his  political  tendencies  Ije- 
gan  to  show  In  his  days  at  Rice  Institute. 
"I  was  a  great  handshaker,"  he  would  say, 
and  then  ruefully  admit  titat  his  grades 
were  none  too  good. 

It  was  the  same  at  the  TTnlverslty  of  Texas 
Law  School.  But  he  stopped  shaking  hands 
long  enough  to  get  a  degre«  by  1923. 

He  returned  to  Nacogdoches,  became  one 
of  the  best  opossum  hunters  in  the  county 
and  was  elected  county  attorney.  Thomas 
prosecuted  dozens  of  murder  cases  and  sent 
several  men  to  the  electric  chair.  He  married 
his  childhood  sweetheart,  Lera  Millard. 

He  came  to  Houston  In  1930  when  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney. 

In  1936,  Albert  Thomas  agreed  to  run  for 
Congress  at  the  urging  of  three  newspaper- 
men. He  was  38,  a  comparative  unknown 
with  little  money.  But  he  shook  hands  and 
won  a  runoff  spot  against  Houston's  wily 
mayor,  Oscar  Holcombe. 

SHOOK  ROLCOMSt 

In  the  runoff,  Thomas  defeated  Holcombe 
33.866  to  26,021.  Holcombe,  though  he  went 
on  to  serve  11  terms  as  the  city's  mayor, 
never  again  sought  higher  offltc. 

The  margin  of  Thomas'  upeet  victory  was 
virtually  100-percent  support  troai  the  labor 
Woe  north  of  Buffalo  Bayou. 

As  a  freshman  on  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Thomas  was  Instrtunental  in 
strengthening  the  minimum  wage  hour  bill 
by  putting  an  additional  1  ihllllon  persons 
under  its  provisions. 

In  1941,  he  was  the  only  Texan  in  the 
House  to  vote  against  the  Smith  antlstrlke 
bUl,  declaring,  "The  Smith  DIU  reflects  a 
deep  distrust  and  dislike  for  people  who 
work."  His  fellow  Texan  in  the  House,  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  voted  for  the  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  Thomas  could  say  of 
John  L.  Lewis:  "He  has  defied  the  Govern- 
ment for  his  own  selfish  gain»," 

During  his  third  term,  ThoQias  voted  with 
the  Rooeevelt  adminlstratioa  10  times- 
against  it  8  times. 

He  had  his  differences  wlthi  Truman,  but 
became  a  trusted  friend  and  adviser  to  Ken- 
nedy and  then  Johnson.  1 1 

CLOUDY     PORECASTl 

Sometimes  his  crystal  ball  was  cloudy.  In 
1937  he  assured  Texans:  "A  'tihlrd  term  is 
the  farthest  thing  from  President  Roosevelt's 
mind." 

In  1937.  he  declared:  "Keep  a  cool  head 
^d  quit  talking  war  and  we  ^on't  get  in  it. 
we  don't  have  to  get  in  it.  Europe  has 
enough  manpower  now." 

But  in  August  of  1941,  Thotaas  came  un- 
comfortably close  to  prophecy  When  he  said: 

"There  will  be  a  showdown,  possible  within 
8  weeks,  between  this  Nation  and  Japan. 
There  may  be  some  shooting  with  the  UJ8 
n»vy  taking  part." 


In  194S,  a  reporter  asked  bitn  if  he  thought 
an  atomic  bombing  would  make  conven- 
tional Invasion  of  Japan  unnecessary.  "Who 
ever  heard  'of  a  foot  of  any  land  being  taken 
and  held  by  an  airplane?"  he  asked. 

A  year  later,  he  warned  that  Russia  and 
the  United  States  would  someday  vie  In  the 
world's  greatest  arms  race. 

In  1947.  he  said  all  four  major  powers 
ought  to  get  out  of  Germany.  "If  you  leave 
the  Germans  to  their  own  devices,"  he  said. 
"They'll  take  care  of  the  Russians." 

He  later  called  for  rearming  Germany 
and  Japan  and  warned: 

"We  can't  stop  conununism  with  American 
dollars.  The  only  language  that  RiLssla  un- 
derstands Is  that  of  strength  and  prepared- 
ness. The  way  to  stop  communism  Is  to  have 
a  mighty  air  force  that  can  strike  at  Russia's 
back  door  from  aircraft  carriers." 

But  Thomas,  who  served  as  a  lieutenant 
in  World  War  1,  felt  that  civilians  should 
control  the  military. 

He  had  a  deep  distrust  of  the  military  both 
as  money  wasters  and  as  potentially  danger- 
ous to  democratic   Institvrtlons. 

LEADS    TO    NASA 

His  espousal  of  the  NASA  concept  of  space 
exploration  and  his  steady  support  of  the 
agency  grew  out  of  his  personal  determina- 
tion to  keep  space  research  in  civilian  hands. 
His  consistent  opposition  to  a  mass  fallout 
shelter  program  was  based  not  only  on  what 
he  considered  its  excessive  cost,  but  also  his 
opposition  to  the  use  of  shelters  as  a  tool 
of  military  offense,  as  conceived  by  Pentagon 
planners. 

He  said  of  the  Supreme  Court's  1954 
desegregation  decision : 

"I  think  the  decision  is  a  good  one.  In 
moderation,  the  problem  can  be  worked  out." 
In  1956,  when  testing  of  the  High  Court's 
decision  began  to  cause  friction  between  the 
races,  Thomas  declared,  "I  suggest  the  NAACP 
inmiediately  go  fishing.  Yes,  it  would  be 
worthwhile  for  all  of  us  to  go  fishing." 

He  liked  cool  heads.  "Sway  a  little,  bend 
a  little  and  be  courteous,"  he  once  told  a 
younger  colleague. 

In  1959,  he  was  the  only  Congressman 
from  11  Southern  States  to  vote  against 
the  stringent  Landnun-Griffln  labor  reform 
bill. 

VOTED    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

In  the  last  session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
Thomas  supported  the  administration 
throughout  and  voted  on  final  passage  of  the 
tax  cut,  the  civil  rights  bill  and  the  poverty 
program. 

After  that,  he  did  not  want  to  run  for  re- 
election. 

That  April  he  called  one  of  the  Chronicle's 
Washington  reporters  to  his  Cleveland  Park 
home.   He  said: 

.  "If  I  live  until  the  end  of  the  term,  I  will  be 
67,  and  will  have  served  30  years.  I'm  not  a 
healthy  person.  I  have  to  take  a  handful  of 
pills  every  day  of  the  week.  It  wouldn't  be 
fair  for  me  to  run  again." 

CANCER 

Then  he  explained  that  he  had  had  three 
op>erations  for  cancer. 

Expressions  of  regret  flowed  in,  from 
President  Kennedy  on  down  to  the  working- 
man  north  of  Buffalo  Bayou. 

But  by  late  June,  his  doctors'  reports 
were  optimistic  and  Thomas  wae  feeling  bet- 
ter. President  Kennedy  and  Vice  President 
Johnson  were  eloquent  In  their  insistence 
that  he  return  to  Congress. 

Since  Speaker  Sam  lUybum's  death  in 
1961,  no  one  had  been  able  to  coordinate  the 
Texas  delegation,  which  can  be  powerful 
when  held  together.  Kennedy  and  John- 
son felt  Thomas  could  handle  the  Job  If  he 
took  an  interest  in  it. 

Thomas  was  still  taking  a  "wait  and  see" 
attitude  when  he  and  other  members  of  the 
Texas  delegation  acccHnpanled  President 
Keimedy  to  Texas  late  In  November   1963. 
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The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  gage  Ken- 
nedy's popularity  in  Texas  and  to  try  to 
shore  up  the  differences  between  the  feuding 
State   I3emocrat8. 

On  the  plane  trip  to  Houston,  Kennedy 
asked  Thomas  to  help  him  mend  the  rift 
between  the  Texans  and  Thomas  agreed  to 
try.  On  the  night  of  November  21,  Thomas 
heard  the  young  President  praise  him  before 
thousands  attending  a  testimonial  dinner 
of  Thomas'  honor. 

ASSASSINATION 

The  next  day  in  Dallas,  Thomas  was  In 
the  motorcade  when  President  Kennedy  was 
shot. 

And  he  stood  near  Lyndon  Johnson  In  Air 
Force  1  when  Johnson  was  sworn  in  as  the 
36th  President  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  shock  of  the  assassination  wore 
off,  Thomas  put  duty  above  self.  He  put 
the  cancer  that  haunted  him  out  of  his 
mind  and  filed  for  his  15th  term. 

"If  the  folks  want  me  to  run,"  he  said. 
"I'll  nm." 

H<  won  easily  over  his  Republican  and 
Oon-^tltution  Party  opponents. 

He  had  planned  to  spend  Christmas  in 
Houston,  but  he  was  home  only  2  weeks 
when  the  old  trouble  flared  again. 

On  December  9,  he  flew  to  the  naval  hos- 
pital at  Bethesda,  Md.,  for  treatment. 

RICE   SCCENCE   CHAIR 

It  was  while  he  was  preparing  for  this 
treatment  that  H.  Malcolm  Lovett,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Rice  University  hoeinl  of 
governors,  announced  the  establishment  of 
the  Albert  Thomas  chair  at  political  sclMJce. 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  here  to  acknowledge  the 
university's  recognition  of  her  husband. 

Out  of  the  hospital  and  back  in  action. 
Thomas  on  January  21  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion In  the  House  commending  President 
Johnson  for  his  efforts  In  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  around  the  world. 

Two  days  later,  Thomas  announced  he 
would  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  this 
year.  A  week  before,  President  Johnson 
personally  had  urged  Thomas  to  run  again, 
saying  he  needed  Thomas'  advice  and 
ooiinsel. 

"With  those  thoughts  in  mind,"  Thomas 
said,  "I  am  offering  my  service  again  to  my 
people  for  another  2  years." 

[n-om  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

Feb.  15. 1966] 

L3  J.:  "Thomas  Woucb>  Hard,  Served  Wkll" 

Washington. — Flags  of  official  Washington 
dipped  to  half  staff  today  to  mark  the  death 
of  Representative  Albert  Thomas  as  President 
Johnson  led  Government  officials  in  eulogiz- 
ing the  powerful  Houston  Congressman. 

■nie  Chief  Executive  saluted  Thomas,  a 
longtime  friend,  for  his  "devotion  to  the 
people  he  served  and  loyalty  to  his  friends," 
and  said  "his  death  leaves  a  lonriy  place  In 
the  lives  of  those  who  knew  him  best." 

Mr.  Johnson's  sentiments  were  contained 
In  a  statement  Issued  by  the  White  House 
shortly  after  word  of  Thomas'  passing 
reached  the  President. 

The  statement  said : 

"Of  the  qualities  that  made  Albert  Thomas 
a  remarkable  man,  devotion  to  the  people  he 
served  and  loyalty  to  hie  friends,  stand  higher 
than  all. 

"I  knew  him — and  knew  him  well — for  a 
long  time.  He  loved  Houston  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

"He  worked  hard.    He  served  well. 

"His  death  leaves  a  lonely  place  In  the 
lives  of  those  who  knew  him  best." 

(From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 

Feb.  15, 1966] 

Philosophy  as  CoNGRESsMifN 

Albert   Thomas   respected    p>ower   and   h« 

knew  how  to  use  It  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
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Prom  hla  committee  pot*,  he  waa  In  % 
position  to  grant  and  extract  favors  In  agen- 
cies ranging  from  tbe  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  tbe  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, through  the  Sec\irltles  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  General  Servlcee  Admin- 
istration. 

Phlloeophlcally,  from  his  voting  record  in 
recent  years,  Thomas  bad  to  be  considered  a 
nberal.  The  liberal  Americana  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  (ADA)  consistently  gave  him 
high  marks  In  Its  voting  Index,  while  tbe 
oonsarvatlve  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action  rated  him  sero  or  close  to  It. 

But  he  pleased  his  Houston  constituency 
and  economleers  elsewhere  by  bis  careful 
scrutiny  of  budget  requests  dT  Independent 
agencies.  Except  possibly  In  the  field  of 
space,  bureaucrats  bad  to  Justify  their  re- 
quests down  to  tbe  peitny.  He  was  Congress 
leading  supporter  of  manned  space  explora- 
tion. 

Thomas  was  one  of  a  handful  of  Tezans 
and  southerners  who  voted  for  tbe  1964  Civil 
RlghU  Act.  His  vote  delighted  Uberals.  But 
he  also  pleased  conservative  businessmen, 
many  of  whom  supported  the  $11.6  bllUon 
tax  cut  bin  that  same  year,  by  his  support  at 
that  measure. 

On  matters  of  fiscal  policy,  Thomas  was  not 
a  down-the-Ilne  conservative,  however.  He 
drew  the  displeasure  of  business  when  he 
voted  in  1962  for  a  bill  closing  tax  loopholes 
for  corporations  and  Individuals. 

In  foreign  policy,  Thomas  generally  fol- 
lowed tbe  Democratic  Party  line.  He  sup- 
ported the  foreign  policies  of  Preeldenu 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  Including  their  re- 
quests for  foreign  aid. 

(Prom  tbe  Houston  (Tbx.)  Chronicle, 
Peb.  15. 1966) 

Thojcas    Ha»    TAt*jrr    rem    Puxnoship Hx 

SHxmifH)    SociAi,    Wmu,    Woexxd   Hmu) 
Kxrr  Pit  - 

Before'  cancer  weakened  him,  Albert 
Thomas  had  the  reputaUon  of  being  "boss" 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  gymnasium. 

It  was  his  dally  routine,  until  he  was  61,  to 
keep  fit  with  a  round  of  handball  and  rowing 
machine  work. 

Thomas  shunned  the  Washington  social 
circuit,  and  frequently  remained  In  bis  office 
late  at  night  doing  the  "homework"  for  which 
he  was  so  noted. 

It  was  done  so  thoroughly  that  It  was  a 
brave  Congressman  who  tried  to  trip  him  on 
facu  about  a  bUl  Thomas  was  handling. 

Thomas  had  his  private  offices  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Cannon  House  Office  Build- 
ing, oldest  of  three  structuree  housing  House 
Member  offloes.  His  was  an  old-fashioned 
rather  dark  room  cluttered  with  black 
leather,  overstuffed  furniture. 

Photographs  covered  the  walls.  Most  of 
them  were  of  past  and  present  membera  of 
the  Texas  congreealonai  delegation,  most  of 
them  autographed,  and  of  hu  grandchildren. 

One  of  his  favorites  was  a  photo  of  bis 
grandson  vested  as  an  acolyte  of  the  EbUco- 
pal  Church. 

But  Thomas  regularly  spent  most  of  his 
day  In  the  office  of  the  Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee,  a  two-room  affair  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol. 

The  committee  room  Itself  was  filled  largely 
by  an  enormous  round  table  which  subcom- 
mittee members  and  their  witnesses  sat.  In 
•••slon  time  the  table  was  usually  heaped 
with  bound  volixmes  of  the  committee's  work- 
ing papers.  In  a  comer  was  a  telephone 
booth  where  Thomas  took  private  phone  calls. 

Adjacent  to  tbe  subcommittee  room  Is  the 
chairman's  private  office,  furnished  with  a 
desk  and  easy  chairs.  This  was  where 
Thomas  frequently  (Mvpared  for  conference* 
with  close  associates  and  favorite  newsmen. 
Unlike  his  personal  office,  which  was  staffed 
by  women,  the  subcommlttM  chamben  mn 
a  strlcUy  male  preeerw. 
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Thomas  and  hla  wUe  had  a  wide  circle -of 
friends  In  Washington,  and  they  preferred  to 
entertain  at  home.  They  lived  at  2901  34th 
NW.,  in  a  fashionable  section  called  Cleveland 
Park.  The  boiise  Is  a  two-story,  red  brick 
colonial-type  home,  located  on  a  small  cor- 
ner lot. 

Some  of  Thomas'  neighbors  Included  At- 
torney General  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  Comp- 
troller General  Joseph  Campbell.  Navy  Secre- 
tary Paul  H.  Nltze,  Mrs.  John  Poster  DuUes, 
and  Coliunnlst  Walter  Llppmann. 

Thomas'  favorite  Sunday  night  supper  was 
a  bowl  of  chill.  He  Uked  to  serve  guesU 
tamales  made  in  Texas. 

I  Prom     the     Houston      (Tex.)      Chronicle. 

Peb. 16.  1966) 

KxintXDT    PxAiaxD    Thomas    Nioht    Bkfou 

AssAssnfATioN 

"nse  night  before  John  Kennedy  was  killed, 
he  praised  Albert  Thomas  as  a  man  "old 
enough  to  dream  dreams  and  young  enoiigh 
to  see  visions." 

In  a  testimonial  to  Thomas  here  on  the 
night  of  November  21,  1963,  the  86th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State*  declared: 

"We  meet  here  tonight  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  the  most  valuable  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas.  Por  many 
years  I  have  been  proud  to  call  him  my 
friend,  a  source  of  reliable  help  and  respon- 
sible advice. 

"And  when  I  read  In  the  press  that  he 
felt  the  time  had  come  for  the  retirement 
hi*  many  yean  of  labor  so  richly  deserve,  I 
personally  called  Al  Thomas  and  asked  him 
to  give  up  his  retirement  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  Por  this  man  Is,  In  many  ways, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  Members  of 
Congress." 


February  25,  1966 
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[Prom     the     Houston      (Tex.)      Chronicle, 

Peb.  17, 1966) 
RxpaxsMfTATivx  Thomas'  Bodt  Plown  Homx 
BT  An  Poxes — Johnsons  Amono  District 

or  COLTTMBIA  MOUXNIBS 

(By  Charles  Culhane) 

Washington.— A  light  rain  fell  from  a 
leaden  sky  as  the  frlebds  of  Congressman 
Albert  Thomas  paid  their  last  reepects  to 
hUn  at  a  funeral  service  In  Washington 
Wednesday. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  were  among  the  mourners  at  the 
service  In  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  of  the 
Washington  National  Cathedral  at  11  a.m. 
Wednesday. 

The  body  of  the  Congressman  was  In  a 
casket  draped  with  an  Amelcan  flag  In 
front  of  the  altar  In  the  arched  chapel. 

A  wreath  of  red,  white,  and  blue  carna- 
tions from  President  Johnron  stood  to  the 
right  of  the  casket.  The  altar  was  decked 
with  bunchee  of  white  roses,  white  chrysau-r 
themums  and  white  stock 

The  Very  Reverend  Prancls  B.  Sayre,  Jr., 
the  dean  of  the  National  Cathedral,  presided 
at  the  service  reading  the  "Office  for  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead"  from  the  Episcopal  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

Mrs.  Lera  Millard  Thomas,  the  wife  of  the 
Congressman.  Mrs.  Anne  Lasater  and  Miss 
Lera  Thomas,  his  two  daughters,  sat  In  a  pew 
In  the  front  of  the  chapel  across  the  aisle 
from  the  pew  where  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  sat. 

A  group  of  eight  uniformed  Capitol  Hill 
policemen  wearing  white  gloves  acted  as 
pallbearers  at  the  funeral  service.  The 
chapel  was  filled  to  capacity. 

The  funeral  procession  went  direcUy  from 
the  National  Cathedral  to  Andrews  Air  Porce 
Base  near  Washington  where  an  Air  Porce 
plane  was  waiting  to  bear  the  body  back  to 
Houston.  The  plane  took  off  at  1:10  p.m. 
eastern  standard  time. 

Meanwhile,  several  hours  nfter  the  body  of 
the  Congressman  left  Washington  for  the 
last  time.  Senator  Johm  O.  Towxb,  Bapubll- 


can.  o<  Texas,  offered  a  formal  speech  of 
condolence  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Senator  Towxa  made  the  speech  in  the 
absence  of  Senator  Ralph  YAuoaoucB 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  his  senior  coUeague.  who 
was  In  Illinois  to  make  a  speech.  The  Sea- 
ate  adjourned  In  honor  of  Thomas  after 
TowKR  spoke. 

"Despite  bis  Influisnce  and  Interest  In  na- 
tional affairs,  he  always  remembered  best  his 
own  constituency,  laboring  long  and  hard 
In  behalf  of  the  Houston  area,  Ite  people  and 
their  Interests,"  Towxt  said. 

"Support  for  Congressman  Thomas  came 
from  all  quarters— labor,  indiistry,  business 
banking,  shipping,  farming,  ranching,  and 
many  others. 

"Houston,  the  State  ol  Texas  and  the 
country  are  Indeed  better  off  as  a  result  of 
Congressman  Thomas'  service.  His  constitu- 
ents, hU  State  and  his  country  will  all  miss 
him." 

[Prom  the  Bouston   (Tex.)    Chronicle,  Peb 
17,  1966) 

HXPBXSBNTATIVK  ThOMAS'   BODT  PloWN  HOMl 

BT    Am    Poace— Hia    PAMn.T    Okkxteo   aj 

AntpoxT 

(By  Bob  Lee) 

Congressman  Albert  Thomas  returned 
home  to  Houston  to  stay  Wednesday. 

The  Air  Porce  C-118  carrying  his  body 
touched  down  at  Houston  International  Air- 
port at  6 :  26  p.m.  Five  minutes  later  It  came 
to  rest  at  the  gate  13  parking  ramp. 

Mayor  Louie  Welch.  Pqllce  Chief  Herman 
Short,  and  several  other  city  and  county  of- 
ficials were   there  to  meet  him. 

He  was  accompanied  home  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Thomas,  their  two  daughters.  Miss  Lera 
Thomas  and  Mrs.  Anne  Lasater,  of  Brazil,  his 
secretary.  Rose  Zaraarla.  and  two  committee 
aids.  Homer  Skarln  and  Keith  Mainland. 

Thomas,  67,  who  served  Houston  for  28 
years,  died  Tuesday  in  his  Washington  home 
after  a  lengthy  and  characteristically  stub- 
born struggle  with  cancer. 

Puneral  services  will  be  at  3  pjn.  Friday 
in  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Houston. 

The  burial  will  be  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Cemetery  at  Steubner  and  Airline 
Roads. 

An  honor  guard  and  pallbearers  from  Port 
Sam  Houston  will  pay  last  respects  to 
Thomas,  a  tall  man  who  cast  a  long  shadow 
In  the  VS.  Congress. 

He  wUl  Ue  In  state  at  Settegast-Koitf 
Funeral  Home.  3320  Klrby. 

A  small  crowd  watched  as  the  flag-draped 
bronze  carket  was  lowered  by  a  forkUft  from 
tbe  nose  of  the  plane. 

Many  of  the  people  had  been  waiting  for 
more  an  hour. 

They  represented  several  nationalities  and 
ethnic  groups. 

'He  was  a  friend  to  all  of  us."  said  a  Negro 
♦foman. 

Mayor  and  Mrs.  Welch  were  the  first  to 
meet  Mrs.  Thomas,  a  small  woman  dressed 
In  plain  black. 

Other  officials  crowded  around. 

There  was  very  little  said  other  than:  "Iln 
so  sorry.    He  was  a  great  man." 

"Thank  you." 

The  family  was  escorted  to  black 
limousines. 

At  6:46  p.m..  the  casket  was  lowered  and 

taken  between  tall  rows  of  20  flre  department 

I  and  14  police  dei>artment  honor  guardsmen 

who  stood  at  attention  In  white-gloved  saluts. 

The  light  of  a  flashing  rotating  red  beacon 
atop  a  police  car  cast  shadows  on  their  facss. 

The  casket  was  placed  Into  a  Settegast- 
Kopf  limousine.  A  procession  of  10  black 
cars,  escorted  by  motorcycles  went  down  the 
Gulf  Freeway  to  Milam,  then  out  Milam  to 
the  Southwest  Freeway  to  Klrby. 

Officials  at  Settegast-Kopf  said  they  ei- 
pected  "hundreds"  to  pay  their  last  respects 
to  Thomas,  Thursday  and  Friday  mornings. 
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There  are  no  restrictions  qs  to  botirB  per- 
sons may  pay  their  last  Aspects  at  the 
funeral  home,  officials  said. 

Six  pallbearers,  an  elght-ittan  rifle  honor 
squad,  and  a  bugler  from  Fort  Sam  Houston 
will  pay  tbe  last  tribute  to  Thomas. 

On  Friday,  beginning  at  noon,  Roland 
Pomerat,  Rice  University  carlllonnevir,  will 
play  a  special  half-hour  memorial  concert 
In  honor  of  the  distinguished  Rice  alumnus. 
It  will  be  played  on  the  72.bell  Rice  elec- 
tronic carillon  In  Rice  memcrial  chapel  on 
campus. 

Dr.  Charlee  Allen,  pastor  at  First  Method- 
ist, will  officiate  at  the  services,  which  will  be 
televised  by  K'l'RK-TV. 

A  50-Member  delegation  from  the  U.8. 
House  of  Representatives — liududlng  most  if 
not  all  of  the  Texas  delegation — and  several 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  services.  Hundreds  of  the  Con- 
gressman's friends  and  constituents  are  also 
expected. 

First  Methodist  seats  about  2,600  persons. 
Officials  said  those  unable  to  be  seated  will 
be  able  to  hear  the  service  through  a  public 
address  system. 

Thomas  will  be  burled  In  a  tpeclal  plot  set 
aside  for  him. 

Hundreds  of  persons — Including  President 
Johnson — praised  Thomas  for  bis  work  In  the 
Congress. 

As  the  flag-draped  casket  was  carried  from 
the  fork  lift  to  the  waiting  Umovislne,  a  small 
boy  bundled  in  a  big  coat  asked: 

"Who's  that.  Grandpa?" 

The  old  man  looked  down  4t  him,  "A  man, 
son.    A  man." 

[Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.[)  Chronicle, 

Peb.  17,  1966)1 

PoRTT-nvx  District  or  Columbia  Oiticialb 

To  Bx  AT  Rnxs  roB  Congrkssman  Thomas 

Washington. — A  group  of  more  than  46 
Washington  officials,  including  most  of  tbe 
Texans  in  Congress,  were  scheduled  to  go  to 
Houston  Friday  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Congressman  Albert  Thomas.; 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  eald  Jamfes  E. 
Webb,  the  head  of  the  space  agency,  will  be 
among  them.  He  was  a  oloee  personal 
friend  of  the  veteran  Houston  legislator. 

The  Congressmen  are  schettuled  to  fly  to 
Houston  by  a  special  Air  Pance  Jet  leaving 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  near  Washington 
about  10  ajn.,  e.s.t..  Friday,  and  arriving  in 
Houston  about  12:30  p.m.,  cs.t. 

The  Texans  In  Congress  who  are  to  attend 
the  funeral  are: 

Senators  Raiph  Tarbosougr  and  John  O. 
Towxx;  Representatives  Bob  Cabet,  Hous- 
ton; Joe  Pool,  Dallas;  Wuort  Patman, 
Texarkana;  Jack  Bbooiui.  Beaumont; 
Lindlet  Bkckwosth,  Gladewater;  Rat  Rob- 
«8ts,  McKlnney;  Earlx  Cabbu^.  Dallas. 

Also.  John  Dowdt,  Athens;  Claxx 
Thompsoni  Galveston;  J.  J.  (/akx)  Picklk, 
Austin;  W.  R.  (Bob)  Poaoi,  Waco;  Jim 
Wright,  Port  Worth;  Oxamam  Pukcxll, 
Wichita  Palls. 

Also,  John  Yodng,  Corpus  Chrlstl;  Elicio 

(KntA)      DX     LA     GaXZA,     Mission:      RICHARD     C. 

Whitx,  El  Paso;  Omab  BnBiLxsoN,  Anson; 
Waltxr  Rogkxb,  Pampa;  Gxoacx  H.  Mahon, 
Lubbock;  Hknrt  B.  GoNXALxai.  San  Antonio; 
and  O.  C.  PisHxx,  San  Angelo. 

Congressman  Olin  E.  Txaocx,  of  College 
Station,  win  be  unable  to  attend  the  funeral 
because  he  Is  on  an  Inspection  trip  in  the 
Far  East. 

A  number  of  former  coUengues  of  Con- 
gressman Thomas  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  also  have  been  delegated 
to  attend  the  fxmeral.     They  are: 

Representatives  Michael  J.  IQrwan,  Demo- 
crat, of  Ohio;  Jamik  L.  WnrrrXN,  Democrat, 
of  Mississippi;  John  J.  Roonkt,  Democrat,  of 
New  York;  John  E.  Pooaxtt,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island:   Jox  L.  Etins.  Democrat,  of 


Tennessee;  Orro  E.  Passman,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana;  Tom  Stkxo,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa; Frank  T.  Bow,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Also,  Edwaxs  p.  Boland,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts;  Crarlxs  R.  Jonas.  Republi- 
can, of  North  Carolina;  Milvin  R.  Laird, 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin;  John  J.  Rhodes, 
Republican,  of  Arizona;  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Winwxld  K. 
Denton,  Democrat,  of  Indiana;  WnxiAM  E. 
Minshaix,  Republican,  of  Ohio;  Robert  N. 
OiAiMO,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut;  Thomas 
O.  MoRRia.  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico;  and 
George  E.  Shiplet,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

Several  Members  of  the  House  who  served 
with  Thomas  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  also  have  been  authorized  to 
represent  Congress  at  the  funeral. 

They  are  Representatives  Chet  Holitold, 
Democrat,  of  California;  Melvin  Price,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Illinois;  and  Ckaig  Hosmxr.  Repub- 
lican, of  Oallfomla. 

CiTT  Resolution  Praises  Thomas 
Congressman  Albert  Thomas  "brought  a 
keen  mind,  a  strong  character,  and  a  sensi- 
tive appreciation  of  human  problems  to  hla 
poeltlon,"  a  resolution  of  the  Houston  City 
Council  said  Wednesday. 

It  added  that  the  veteran  Congressman 
"has  thereby  maintained  a  lofty  plane  of 
legislative  and  personal  principle  and  ethics 
that  has  brought  him  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  members  of  his  own  be)oved  Democratic 
Party,  the  loyal  opposition  party  and  the 
American  people  In  all  sections  of  the  land 
and  of  all  political  and  philosophical  per- 
suasions." 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 

Peb.  17. 1966] 

Thomas  Memorial  Is  Passed  bt  Texas  Hodbk 

Austin. — By  unanimous  vote  Wednesday, 
the  Texas  House  of  Representatives  passed 
f\nd  sent  to  the  Senate  a  memorial  resolution 
in  honor  of  Congressman  Albert  Thomas, 
who  died  Tuesday. 

Speaker  Ben  Barnes  then  named  the  12- 
member  Harris  County  bouse  delegation  to 
represent  the  State  at  the  longtime  Con- 
gressman's funeral  Friday  In  Houston. 

"Hie  resolution  passed  by  the  house  and 
which  win  pass  the  senate  Thursday,  was 
signed  by  alt  of  the  members. 

It  termed  Congressman  Thomas  "one  of 
the  great  voices  of  the  XJS.  Congress"  and 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Nacog- 
doches-born  attorney  attained  eminence  be- 
fore seeking  the  congressional  seat  he  held 
since  1937. 

"Though  all  bis  years  of  service  bore  the 
mark  ot  high  statesmanship  and  moral  cour- 
age, his  last  years  were  additionally  dlstln- 
gulshed  by  his  personal  courage.  His  In- 
domitable spirit  never  flagged  and  he  served 
his  district  and  his  Nation  in  Illness  and 
suffering  with  the  same  self-sacrlflclng  devo- 
tion as  had  always  been  his  want." 

The  house  adjourned  in  memory  of  and 
In  tribute  to  the  late  Congressman. 

Tuesday,  the  house  passed  a  memorial 
resolution  In  honor  of  another  Houetonlan. 
William  Lockhart  Clayton,  who  died  Febru- 
ary 8. 

He  was  Instrumental  in  the  development 
of  Houston  Into  a  modem  metropolis  as  well 
as  being  Influential  In  national  affairs. 

"His  visions  of  oil,  cotton,  sulfur,  and  ttuB 
great  Houston  Ship  Channel  provided  much 
of  the  alchemy  for  the  success  of  the  city, 
to  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  and 
money  after  moving  there  In  1917,"  the  reso- 
lution said. 

Clayton  was  cofounder  of  Anderson,  Clay- 
ton &  Co.,  the  world's  largest  cotton 
firm.  He  was  also  the  creatCK-  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  great- 
est act  of  International  generosity  In  history 
and  which  had  Its  conception  in  a  Tnifno  h» 
Jotted  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 


The  longtime  Houstonlan  never  sought 
public  office  but  exerted  great  Influence  on 
the  political  life  of  his  times  and  held  a 
number  of  high  Federal  posts. 

The  house  also  passed  Wednesday  a  memo- 
rial resolution  honoring  H.  E.  Trelchler  of 
Houston,  a  leading  flgiire  In  the  Texas  stil- 
fur  Industry  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Trelchler  died  recently.  He  was  consultant 
director  and  a  member  of  the  Pan  American 
Sulphur  Co. '8  executive  committee. 

[From   the  Houston    (Tex.)    Post.   Peb.   16. 

1966] 
Represxntativx     Thomas'     Bodt     To     Bs 

Flown  Home  Today — Rites  To  Be  W"" 

Fridat 

(By  Charles  Culhane) 

Washington. — The  body  of  Congressman 
Albert  Thomas  will  be  flown  over  Washing- 
ton for  the  last  time  Wednesday  as  an  Air 
Porce  plane  bears  him  home  to  Houston. 

Thomas.  67,  died  In  his  home  In  Washing- 
ton Tuesday  after  serving  Houston  for  more 
than  28  years  in  Congress.  He  had  suffered 
several  years  from  cancer,  although  he  car- 
ried on  his  work  much  of  the  time  in  spite 
of  it. 

The  White  House  said  President  Johnson 
will  attend  a  memorial  service  for  Thomas 
at  11  a.m.  Wednesday  In  the  Bethlehem 
Chapel  of  the  Washington  National  Cathe- 
dral. 

The  funeral  for  Thomas  will  be  held  at 
2  p.m.,  Friday  at  the  First  Methodist  Church 
of  Houston,  1320  Main,  and  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Allen,  pastor  of  the  church,  will  preside. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Cemetery  on  Steubner  Airline  Road 
near  Aldlne  Road,  ncH^h  of  Houston,  a  ceme- 
tery for  which  Thomas  worked  in  Congress. 

President  Johnson  may  come  to  Houston 
for  the  funeral. 

The  President  telephoned  Mrs.  Lera  Millard 
Thomas,  the  Congressman's  wife,  Tuesday  to 
express  his  sorrow,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  visited 
the  Thomas  home. 

Mrs.  Thomas  and  the  couple's  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Anne  Lasater  and  Miss  Lera  Thomas 
were  with  the  Congressman  when  the  end 
came  about  5 :  16  ajn.,  Tuesday.  He  was  In  a 
coma  at  the  time  of  death. 

Mrs.  Lasater,  who  lives  in  Brazil  where 
her  husband  manages  ranch  properties,  and 
Miss  Thomas,  who  now  lives  In  Houston,  ar- 
rived In  Washington  during  the  past  week- 
end to  be  with  their  father. 

Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  two  daughters  will 
accompany  the  body  of  the  veteran  Houston 
lawmaker  on  the  flight  to  Houston  Wednes- 
day. 

Homer  Skarln  and  Keith  Mainland,  long- 
time committee  aids  to  the  Congressman 
In  tbe  House,  will  be  with  the  family  on  the 
Air  Porce  plane. 

The  plane  Is  scheduled  to  leave  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  near  Washington  at  1  pjn. 
centra)  standard  time  and  arrive  In  Bouston 
at  6:30  pna.  central  standard  time. 

American  flags  flew  at  half-staff  all  over 
Washington  In  honor  of  Thomas  Tuesday  as 
his  family  and  friends  in  the  Capital  mourned 
his  passing. 

Thomas,  v^ho  was  noted  for  his  hard-work- 
ing habits  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  had 
visited  his  office  in  Washington  as  recent- 
ly as  2%  weeks  before  his  death. 

Dean  Prancls  B.  Sayre,  the  dean  of  the 
Washington  National  Cathedral,  will  preside 
at  the  service  for  the  Congressman  Wednes- 
day. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration said  Thomas  will  be  burled  In  a 
special   plot  on   the  mall  of  the  cemetery. 

The  body  Is  to  lie  In  state  at  the  Settegast- 
Kapt  Puneral  Home.  3320  Klrby  Drive  In 
Houston.  Thursday  until  noon  Friday. 

Speaker  of  the  Bouse  John  W.  McCos- 
MACK,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  said  Tues- 
day he  wiU  name  60  Membera  of  the  Bouse 
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to  att«nd  Tbomaa'  funeral  In  Houatoo  rep- 
resenting Congreea. 

Most  or  them  will  be  members  of  the  Tex- 
as delegation  In  the  House  and  members 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
which  Thomas  served  for  many  years. 

Congressman  Wsicht  Patuan.  Democrat. 
ot  Texas,  the  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation 
In  Congress,  said  shortly  after  the  House 
opened  Its  session  Tuesday.  "It  Is  my  sad 
duty  to  announce  the  death  of  Albert 
Thomas,  of  Texas."  The  House  then  ad- 
JoiUTied  until  Wednesday  In  his  memory. 

Thomas  was  not  widely  known  outside 
of  his  home  district  In  Texas,  but  Members 
of  Congress  and  high  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  knew 
him  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  m- 
fluenttal  men  on  Capitol  HIU. 

He  entered  Congress  In  January  1037.  and 
gradually  climbed  up  the  ranks  of  seniority 
until  he  was  second-ranking  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Conmilttee.  He  was 
next  In  line  to  Congressman  Oeorgx  Maron. 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
powerful  committee  which  holds  the  purse 
strings  of  the  Federal  Gtovernment. 

Thomas  was  chairman  of  the  House  9ub- 
C(»nmlttee  on  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tions for  several  years. 

As  subcommittee  chairman,  Thomas  over- 
saw the  spending  of  blUlons  of  dollars  each 
year  In  Federal  funds  for  such  agencies  as 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Thomas  Is  credited  with  being  the  prime 
mover  In  getOng  the  Government  to  decide 
on  locating  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
In  Houston  although  he  sometimes  jokingly 
deprecated  his  role  In  the  matter  saying 
•Oh,  I  was  Just  the  waterboy," 

Thomas  was  born  In  Nacogdoches.  April  13, 
1898.  and  he  was  graduated  from  Rice  Uni- 
versity with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  He 
received  his  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Texas.  He  served  In  World  War  I  and  was 
discharged  as  a  lieutenant. 

(From   the   Houston    (Tex.)    Post,  Feb.    18 
ISM] 
RouBTOi*  Faxxji  Loss  or  Tromas 
The  loss  of  Albert  Thomas'  skill  and  talent 
In  Congress  will  be  difficult  to  replace,  lead- 
ing Houstonlans  said  Tuesday. 

Gall  Whltcomb.  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  called  his  death  a  tragic  mo- 
ment for  Houstonlans. 

"We  have  lost  one  of  otir  most  capable  and 
dedicated  public  servants,"  he  said.  "This 
man  has  been  such  an  Inspiration  to  so  many 
that  we  must  resolve  to  move  forward  with  all 
the  many  things  he  has  worked  so  hard  so 
many  years  to  accomplish. 

"ThU  Is  the  way  he  would  want  It,  and  thU 
Is  the  way  he  has  shown  lis,  even  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Wo  grieve,  and  yet  we  re- 
joice that  we  had  him  with  us  as  a  neighbor, 
a  frtentf,  and  a  public  servant  tot  so  many 
years." 

Mayor  lioule  Welch  s&ld:  "Houston  and 
Harris  County  have  been  beneflclarles  of  the 
great  talent  and  energy  of  Representative 
Thomas  diirlng  a  most  crucial  period  of  de- 
Tel<^ment  and  growth.  His  monuments  In 
Houston  extend  from  the  flood  control  dams 
of  Addlcks  and  Barber  to  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center. 

"I  know  all  Hotiston  Jotiu  BCrs.  Thomas  and 
the  family  in  mourning  the  passing  of  a  great 
citizen  of  Houston.  Tex.,  and  the  Nation." 

Federal  Judge  Allen  S.  Hannay  said  he  con- 
sidered Thomas  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
people  In  Texas  since  the  death  of  Represent- 
ative Sam  Raybtim. 

"He  was  the  moet  valuable  Congressman  to 
Texas,  and  the  moet  valuable  cltlxen  In  Hous- 
^■"  tbe  Judge  said.  "I  had  quite  a  bit  of 
correspondence  with  him  In  which  I  expressed 
myseU  along  these  lines.  He  [Thomas]  al- 
ways thanked  me  most  profusely." 
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Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  chairman  of  the  board 
apd  editor  of  the  Houston  Post,  said: 

"The  statement  that  the  people  of  Harris 
County  are  going  to  miss  Albert  Thomas  can 
be  made  with  complete  sincerity.  Few  con- 
gressional districts  in  the  Nation  have  been 
served  as  ably. 

"Yet  In  addition  to  a  constant  alertness  to 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  his  constituency,  he 
handled  with  great  sklU  the  financial  needs 
of  a  wide  range  of  national  activities  ranging 
from  atomic  energy  to  the  welfare  of  veterans. 
"He  was  a  truly  dedicated  man,  and  the 
NaUon  could  use  more  like  him." 

Robert  R.  Gilruth.  Director  of  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,  said; 

"I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  In  the 
passing  of  Congressman  Albert  Thomas. 
In  our  official  work  together  he  demonstrated 
always  a  keen  Insight  Into  national  affairs, 
and  the  ability  to  unerringly  support  the 
proper  program  at  the  proper  time.  Our  Na- 
tion will  greatly  miss  his  wisdom  and  guid- 
ance." 

William  N.  Blanton,  8r.,  who  Is  In  his 
14th  year  as  a  member  of  the  port  commis- 
sion and  served  for  22  years  as  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  said : 

"I  think  Houston  and  Harris  Coimty  have 
lost  an  eminent  Congressman  whose  con- 
tributions have  been  outstanding.  He  was  a 
popular  and  greatly  beloved  man  and  were 
going  to  miss  him.  He  has  been  a  great  fac- 
tor In  the  building  and  development  of  our 
great  port." 

Dr.  Philip  o.  HotTman.  president  of  the 
University  of  Houston,  said  few  Members  of 
the  Congress  "have  ever  served  with  the  dedi- 
cation and  effectiveness  of  Albert  Thomas." 
"His  remarkable  knowledge  of  government 
and  of  the  needs  of  his  district  was  matched 
only  by  his  willingness  and  ability  to  meet 
those  needs."  Hoffman  said.  "The  University 
of  Houston,  with  other  Institutions  and  the 
cltiaens  of  this  area,  was  much  In  Congress- 
man Thomas'  debt.  Texas  and  the  Nation 
are  poorer  with  his  passing." 

U.S.  Attorney  Woodrow  Seals  said  "the 
worth  of  Albert  Thomas  to  the  people  of 
Harris  County  wUl  not  be  fully  realized  for 
years  to  come." 

William  P.  Hobby.  Jr..  executive  editor  of 
the  Houston  Poet,  said: 

"Houston.  Texas,  and  the  Nation  have  suf- 
fered a  grievous  loss  with  the  passing  of 
Albert  Thomas.  He  represented  his  district 
and  State  ably.  As  the  second-ranklng 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
he  was  one  of  the  best  Informed  Members 
of  the  Congress  on  the  workings  of  the 
executive  branch. 

"He  always  used  his  great  knowledge  In 
the  interest  of  the  NaUon." 

City  Councilman  Lee  MCLemore  said 
Thomas'  death  was  "the  passing  of  a  rare 
breed  of  politician,"  adding:  "We  will  miss 
his  force  and  drive  for  the  people  of  our 
Nation,  especially  In  Houston.  His  hand- 
shake and  smile  were  his  bond." 

City  Councilman  Frank  Mann,  who  sup- 
ported Thomas  in  his  first  race  for  Congress 
30  years  ago.  recaUed  Thomas'  first  campaign 
speech. 

"He  was  to  speak  in  Baytown  and  he  was 
afraid  his  opponent  (former  Mayor  Oscar 
Holcombe)  was  much  stronger  there,"  Mann 
said.  "He  got  up  to  talk  and  some  old  boy 
hoUered  "Pour  It  on.  Horsefly.'  and  Albert 
knew  he  was  on  home  ground.  That  was  his 
nickname  up  In  Nacogdoches  and  Lufkln." 
Matm  remembered  that  Thomas  called  him 
In  Austin  In  1037,  when  Mann  was  In  the 
legislature,  and  asked  him  to  check  on  "that 
young  man  who  was  running  for  Congress." 

Man  checked  and  predicted  the  young  man 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson — would  win.    He  did. 

District  Judge  WllUam  M.  Holland  said  the 
public  had  suffered  "a  great  loas." 

'Thomas  always  served  his  constituents. 
He  was  a  very  Intelligent  congressman,"  Hol- 


land aald.  "People  have  always  said  that  no 
matter  what  they  wrote  him  about  they  al- 
ways got  very  prompt  answers." 

District  Judge  Sam  W.  Davis,  a  friend  of 
Thomas  for  35  years,  said  ha  considered 
Thomas  "one  of  the  great  congressmen  in 
the  country." 

"The  greatest  thing  of  many  great  things 
he  did  for  Houston  and  Harris  County  was 
getting  NASA  here,"  Judge  Davis  said.  "His 
passing  wiU  be  an  Irreparable  loss  to  the 
people  of  Houston  and  Harris  County." 
County  Judge  BUI  Elliott  said : 
"It's  doubtful  any  congressman — any  con- 
P*""»ian— ever  contributed  more  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  growth  of  his  district 
than  did  Albert  Thomas.  He  wUl  not  be 
able  to  be  replaced." 

Dr.  S.  M  Nabrtt,  president  of  Texas  South- 
em  University,  said: 

"I  considered  Albert  Thomas  not  only  our 
congressman  but  a  personal  friend.  On  my 
very,  very  first  day  on  the  campus  of  Texas 
Southern  University,  he  made  it  his  business 
to  come  out  and  visit  me  and  let  me  know 
he  was  my  Representetlve  In  Washington. 
Since  that  time  he  has  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  do  everything  possible  for  our  uni- 
versity and  the  Negro  people  In  the  22d  and 
8th  Congressional  Districts. 

"In  other  words,  he  has  served  the  entire 
Houston  community  without  any  respect  to 
district  boundary  lines." 

James  W.  White,  professor  of  English  at 
TSU  and  new  president  of  the  Houston  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Men's  Club,  said,  "We 
all  regret  very  much  the  passing  of  thU  great 
man.    His  loss  will  be  felt  by  all." 

Don  McCuUar.  business  manager  of  the 
American  Federation  of  State.  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees  Local  1550.  and  a  can- 
didate for  president  of  the  Harris  County 
AFL-CIO,  said : 

"We're  just  shocked  and  deeply  grieved 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can. He  has  stood  out  as  a  truly  dedicated 
public  servant  who  represented  people  In  all 
walks  of  life  with  equal  sincerity.  The  work- 
ing people  of  Harris  County  and  Texas  have 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  friends  they've  ever 
had.-*  . 

City  Councilman  Johnny  Goyen  said 
"Harris  County  and  the  Nation  have  lost 
one  of  the  great  men  of  our  times." 

Councilman  Robert  S.  (Bob)  Webb  said 
Thomas  was  "a  great  statesman  whose  weight 
and  Influence  in  behalf  of  Houston,  of  Texas, 
and  the  Nation  will  be  greatly  missed." 

Councilman  A.  L.  (Curly)  Miller  said  "he 
served  well;  he  did  a  wonderful  Job." 

County  Commissioner  W.  Kyle  Chapman 
said: 

"It's  a  great  loss  to  the  entire  Nation, 
especially  Harris  Coimty.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  worked  longer  and  harder  and 
more  dUlgently  than  Albert  Thomas,  keep- 
ing In  mind  at  all  times  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  Nation." 

Commissioner  B.  A.  (Squatty)  Lyons  said. 
"It's  very  regrettable  to  see  such  a  fins 
man  leave  this  life  at  a  comparatively  early 
age." 

Commissioner  V.  V.  Ramsey  called  Thomas 
a  "great  American"  who  has  "probably  done 
this  city  more  good  than  any  other  man." 

Judge  Spurgeon  E.  Bell  of  the  First  Court 
of  Civil  Appeals  said,  "Texas,  and  particularly 
Harris  County,  has  lost  a  very  dlstlngtiished, 
capable,  and  valuable  public  servant." 

George  E.  Fletcher.  Houston  attorney, 
called  it  "a  powerful  loss." 

"Congressman  Thomas  was  admired,  loved, 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him."  Mc- 
Raskle  said.  "His  career  In  Congress  was  30 
years  of  devotion  and  service  to  the  friends 
he  loved  so  much.  He  was  a  powerful  In- 
fluence In  many  circles  of  Government  and 
through  this  he  was  able  to  do  much  for 
the  Houston  area.  We  will  miss  his  wisdom 
and  the  imusual  ability  he  possessed  In  get- 
ting the  Job  done." 
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Royal  H.  Roussel.  staff  associate  of  the 
Houston  Chamber  of  Conimerce.  fcM-merly 
stationed  In  Washington  In  Ithat  Job.  said : 

"I've  known  Albert  Thoinas  a  very  long 
time.  He  was  one  of  the  >eally  great  ones. 
Houston  and  the  country  have  suffered  a 
tremendous  loss."  ' 

A  number  of  others  called  for  conunent 
were  out  of  town  and  unaivallable. 

[Prcnn  the  Houston    (Tex.l)    Post.  Feb.    18, 

1966] 
LxADERS    Praisx    Thomas:     "I>kath    Lkavxs 

LONELT    PLAd»" 

WASHnTOTON. — President  Johnson,  paying 
tribute  Tuesday  to  Congressman  Albert 
Thomas,  called  him  a  remarkable  man  who 
worked  hard  and  served  welL 

"Of  the  qualities  that  maCe  Albert  Thomas 
a  remarkable  nuin,"  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "de- 
votion to  the  people  he  s«ved  and  loyalty 
to  his  friends  stand  highet'  than  all. 

"I  knew  him — and  kneW'  him  well — for  a 
long  time.  He  loVed  Houston  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Be  worked  hard. 
He  served  well.  His  death  leaves  a  lonely 
place  in  the  lives  of  those  who  knew  him 
best." 

Many  Govertunent  leaders  and  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  also  praised  Thomas. 

"The  loss  of  Albert  Thomas  was  a  very  sad 
one."  said  House  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK.  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts.  "He  was 
a  bulwark  of  strength  in  serving  the  people 
of  our  country.  His  passlag  Is  a  great  loss 
to  the  Congress  and  to  t^e  country  as  a 
whole." 

A  new  Cabinet  member,  with  whom  Thomas 
had  had  a  long  association  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Independent  offices  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, called  Thomas  "one  of  the  most  force- 
ful and  respected  leaders  la  Congress." 

Continuing.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  said:  "His 
mastery  of  the  approprlatiohe  process  and  his 
intimate  understanding  of  the  programs  he 
reviewed  was  second  to  none.  We  will  miss 
his  responsible  counsel." 

Administrator  James  E.  Webb  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, one  of  the  19  independent  agencies 
whose  appropriations  requests  are  heard  by 
Thomas'  subconunittee.  said': 

"His  friends  In  NASA  who  mourn  his  loss 
extend  from  coast  to  coast.'* 

The  Idea  of  bringing  Industries  and  uni- 
versities Into  the  space  program.  Instead  o^ 
making  It  entirely  a  Government  project, 
"was  one  of  his  dreams,  ^d  It  has  been 
brought  to  fulfillment  In  his  lifetime."  Webb 
said. 

Senator  Ralph  W.  YABBOBotroH,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  termed  Thomas'  death  "the  loss  of 
one  of  Texas'  greatest  merj  in  public  life. 

"His  devotion  to  his  constituency  and  his 
diligent  work  is  seldom  pa^lleled  in  public 
life."  Tarborough  said.  '"Texas  has  never 
had  a  better  Congressman.  He  was  my  best 
friend  in  the  Texas  congressilDnal  delegation." 

"Albert  Thomas  was  a  dedicated  and  effec- 
tive servant  of  his  district  and  the  entire 
State  for  more  than  30  years,"  Senator  John 
G.  TowER.  Republican,  of  t^xas,  said.  "His 
leadership  and  wise  counsel  will  be  missed 
both  In  Texas  and  In  Washington." 

Thomas'  colleague  from  Harris  County, 
Congressman  Bob  Caset,  stdd  the  contribu- 
tions of  Albert  Thomas  "to  the  growth  of 
Houston  and  Harris  Counil^  are  visible  at 
every  turn  of  the  road  •  •  •.  He  will  Indeed 
be  missed  not  only  by  the  people  of  Houston 
but  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole." 

House  Majority  Leader  Cmil  Albert,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oklahoma,  called  Thomas  "one  of 
the  most  effective  and  articulate  Members, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  a 
friend  of  mine  who  befriended  me  In  many 
ways.  We  have  lost  a  great  American  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  Congress 
of  all  time." 
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House  Democratic  Whip  Hau  Boogs,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Louisiana,  said : 

"In  the  face  of  great  pain  and  suffering  tor 
almost  a  decade,  Albert  Thomas  worked  tire- 
lessly on  for  the  benefit  of  bis  State  and  our 
Nation. 

"In  the  last  decade  of  his  life,"  Boogs  con- 
tinued, Hoiiston  entered  Its  greatest  era  of 
advancement — a  truly  fantastic  period  of 
growth  and  prosperity. 

"This  thriving  and  progressive  city  of 
today  is  a  living  monument  to  Albert 
Thomas.  It  was  he  who  lavmched  Houston 
into  its  finest  hour." 

Congressman  George  Mahon,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Conunittee,  noted  that  Thomas  over  the 
years  handled  some  of  the  Nation's  moet  im- 
portant legislation. 

Congressman  Clark  W.  Thompson,  of  Gal- 
veston: "I  am  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  my  old  friend. 

(From    the   Houston    (Tex.)    Post,   Feb.   16, 

1966] 

Thomas  Always  Had  Tncx:   "Folks"  Cabcz 

FnwT 

(By  Franklin  Reed) 

Washincton. — It  was  November  20,  1945. 
and  a  16-year-old  Houston  youth,  in  Wash- 
ington to  appear  on  a  radio  program,  dropped 
by  the  office  of  Congressman  Albert  Thomas. 

Possibly,  the  young  Houstonlan  thought,  a 
busy  Congressman  could  take  30  seconds  to 
shake  hands  with  someone  from  the  old 
hometown. 

Ttie  Congressman  took  30  seconds  to  shake 
hands.  Then  he  took  30  minutes  to  chat 
with  his  visitor  In  the  office;  another  30  min- 
utes to  take  him  to  lunch — most  memorable 
of  all  to  the  visitor — another  30  minutes  to 
take  him  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  sit  and  listen,  enraptured,  as 
If  he  were  a  Congressman  himself. 

All  this,  when  the  visitor  would  have  been 
sufficiently  flattered  with  a  simple  hand- 
shake. 

As  much  as  anything,  this  was  Albert 
Thomas.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  nothing 
was  too  good  for  the  home  folks.  The  fact 
that  one  of  them  might  be  only  16  years  old 
and  couldn't  vote  didn't  make  a  bit  of  differ- 
ence to  him. 

And  thus  It  Is  that  a  man  who  could  easily 
be  remembered  for  big  things  may  come  to 
be  remembered  more  for  little  thinga— thou- 
sands of  seemingly  Inconsequential  acts, 
courtesies  and  favors  for  the  best  people  in 
the  world  to  him.  the  residents  of  the  ESghth 
Congressional  District  of  Texas. 

At  his  death.  Houstonlans  in  uncounted 
and  uncountable  numbers  are  probably  call- 
ing forth  some  personal  memory  of  the  Con- 
gressman. 

Maybe  it  was  a  lunch  date,  or  a  phone  call, 
or  a  letter  of  congratulations  or  condolence, 
or  an  appointment  to  a  service  academy,  or 
help  In  cutting  through  the  redtape  of 
Washington. 

As  they  do  this,  this  Is  their  memory  of 
Albert  Thonms. 

The  writers  of  the  Constitution  wanted  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  close  to  the 
people.  Thomas,  though  he  had  great  power 
and  prestige,  which  often  make  a  man  re- 
mote, never  forgot  this. 

How  Is  it  that  I  know  so  much  about  that 
16-year-old  Houston  youth?  I  was  that 
youth  — 

[From  the  Houston  Post,  Feb.  16, 1066] 
Thomas    Worked     Always     for     Houston, 

Harris    Growth — Water    Boy    on    Space- 

CRATT  Center,  He  SAm 

The  death  of  Congressman  Albert  Thomas 
deprived  Houston  of  one  of  Its  best  friends. 

The  67-year-old  Congressman,  at  the  time 
of  his  death  one  of  the  dozen  most  powerful 
men  In  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives,  Is  gen- 
erally credited  with  getting  the  multlmllllon 


dollar  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  located  at 
Houston. 

A  hard  worker.  Jealous  of  his  power  but 
rarely  one  to  sing  self-praise,  Thomas  de- 
scribed hts  role  In  the  acquisition  as  "Just 
the  water  boy."  Others,  though,  said  it  was 
the  biggest  Federal  plum  In  Thomas'  long 
career. 

President  Kennedy,  the  night  before  he 
was  assassinated,  paid  homage  to  Thomas  as 
a  statesman  who  helped  steer  Houston  and 
the  Nation  into  the  space  age. 

"Albert  Thomas  is  a  man  young  enough 
to  dream  dreams  and  old  enoxigh  to  see 
visions."  said  the  President. 

Only  10  other  men  now  In  the  House  have 
served  longer  In  the  House  than  Thomas. 
Before  his  death,  he  was  the  second-ranking 
Democrat  on  the  power  Appropriations 
Comtmlttee. 

For  many  years  he  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Independ- 
ent Offices,  which  screened  appropriation  re- 
quests of  all  the  independent  agencies  of 
Government  such  as  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the 
Federal  Communications  Conrmilsslon,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  many  others. 

For  several  years  he  was  also  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriations, which  considered  all  supple- 
mental appropriations  requests  for  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  powerful 
House-Senate  committee  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for 
several  years  until  his  death. 

It  was  this  combination  of  positions  based 
on  seniority  which  made  him  so  powerful  in 
Congress  and  so  influential  with  the  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch. 

During  his  29  years  In  the  Congress — ^hls 
30th  year  began  last  January — Thomas 
worked  consistently  to  help  the  economic 
growth  of  Houston  and  Harris  County. 

In  exchange,  the  voters  returned  him  to 
their  Nation's  Oapltol  14  times — a  record 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  VS.  Representa- 
tive from  Harris  County. 

He  helped  secure  Federal  funds  over  the 
years  for  widening  and  deepening  the  Hous- 
ton ship  channel.  He  was  a  prime  mover 
In  the  campaign  to  take  the  San  Jacinto  Ord- 
nance Depot  on  the  ship  channel  out  of  the 
hands  of  Government  and  turn  It  over  to  pri- 
vate developers  for  Industrial  use. 

Thomas  reached  his  p>eak  In  power  and 
prestige  after  his  Democratic  colleagues 
elected  him  chairman  of  the  House  Demo- 
cratic caucus  In  January  1964. 

A  few  months  later  he  annotmced  he  would 
retire  after  1064  because  of  ill  health,  but 
because  of  the  "home  folka"  he  changed  his 
mind. 

Thomas  was  a  master  of  the  hanrtshaka 
and  the  "How  are  you.  pardner?"  routine, 
but  he  avoided  the  weekly  luncheons  of  the 
Texas  delegation  in  Congress. 

Instead  he  prided  himself  on  the  time  he 
spent  In  the  mornings  and  evenings  doing 
his  "homework"  for  legislation  he  had  to 
consider. 

Between  sessions  of  Congress  Thomas  spent 
most  of  his  time  toiirtng  government 
agencies  to  see  first  hand  their  needs  and 
what  they  were  doing  with  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

He  made  Inspection  tours,  in  connection 
vinth  his  duties  In  the  House,  to  England, 
France.  Belgium.  Germany,  Turkey  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Thomas  was  noted  for  his  courtly  manner 
even  In  the  heat  of  debate  on  the  floor  of  the_ 
House.  He  drew  appreciative  laughter  from' 
his  fellows  more  than  once  when  he  turned 
back  the  bitter  opposition  of  another  Mem- 
ber with  an  extravagant  complUnent. 
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At  other  tlmea  he  could  be  ■c^P^lng  wb«n 
•omethlng  dlaplMMd  h»tn. 

Thomaa  dreaaed  oeaUy  but  oonMrrstlTely 
and  the  bow  ties  he  wore  were  one  of  his 
tradenukrka.  Another  familiar  trait  was  hla 
eyeclaaaea  In  their  familiar  position  high  on 
his  forehead. 

Bom  April  la.  1888,  In  Nacogdoches. 
Thomas  was  the  son  of  James  and  Lonnle 
LangBton  Thomas.  He  was  graduated  from 
Rice  University  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
and  received  his  law  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Texas  bar  In  1927 
and  was  county  attorney  for  Nacogdoches 
County  from  1837  to  1930  when  be  moved  to 
Houston  to  accept  an  appointment  as  an 
assistant  VS.  attorney. 

He  resigned  from  that  office  in  1936  to  run 
for  Ckingress  in  a  field  of  13  candidates.  Ha 
defeated  Oacar  Holcombe,  who  had  served 
several  times  as  mayor  of  Houston,  In  ths 
ninoS  election  and  started  his  term  In  the 
House  In  January  1937. 

Be  has  served  continuously  since  as  a  U.S. 
Representative. 

Thomas  married  the  former  Lera  Millard, 
of  Nacogdoches,  on  October  21,  1923.  They 
have  two  daughters.  Mn.  Edward  A.  Lasater 
and  Lera  Thomas.  The  Thomases  have  two 
grandchildren,  Lauren  Lasater,  bom  In  19«3, 
and  Lera  Lasater,  bom  In  19M. 

The  couple's  Washington  home,  a  two- 
story  structure.  Is  furnished  almost  complete- 
ly with  the  antiques  Mrs.  Thomas  oollects  as 
a  hobby. 

On  two  occasions  Thomas  was  preaented 
with  a  new  Cadillac,  gifts  of  appreciation 
from  his  constituents.  The  Houston  Sale* 
Association  named  him  Texas  Salesman  of 
the  Year  for  his  efforts  toward  making  Hous- 
ton a  center  of  space  technology. 

In  Baytown  there  Is  a  traffic  circle  named 
after  the  lata  Congreasman. 

But  the  high  point  In  Thomas'  achieve- 
ment-studded career  came  In  November  1903, 
when  President  Kennedy  and  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  and  their  wives  came 
to  Houston  to  attend  a  testimonial  dinner 
in  the  Congreasman's  bahaU. 
The  President  said  of  Thomas: 
"I  doat  know  of  anyone  who  has  been  a 
greater  help  In  trying  to  get  the  Job  done, 
not  Just  for  Houston  and  not  Just  for  Texas, 
but  for  the  entire  United  States,  than  Albert 
Thomaa. 

"He  may  not  be  so  wall  known  outside  ot 
this  dUtrlct  In  Texas  and  in  Washington,  but 
I  can  tell  you  that  when  he  rises  to  speak  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  they  listen;  ao 
do  some  Senators,  and  so  do  we  down  at  ths 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue." 

Thomas  left  Houston  with  ths  PreddantUl 
party.  He  was  in  Dallas  when  Kennedy  waa 
■saaaslnated  and  ha  the  airplane  when  John- 
son was  sworn  in  as  tbo  mm  Ohlaf  KucutlTa. 
During  World  War  I  Thomas  served  as  a 
second  lieutenant  In  the  U.S.  Army.  In  the 
seeond  world  war  he  served  on  the  suboom- 
mlttoa  which  passed  on  approprUtiona  for 
tha  UjB.  NaTj. 

In  1950  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Taxaa  delagaUon. 

For  8  more  years  Thomas  represented  the 
whole  of  Harris  County — the  most  populous 
district  in  the  Nation.  When  the  county  was 
divided  into  two  coogreaalonai  dlstrlcta, 
Thomas  chose  to  represent  the  people  who 
Uved  north  of  the  bayou. 

In  1904  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decUion  led 
to  the  redistrlcUng  legislation  of  198S  which 
gives  HarrU  Coxinty  a  third  VS.  Representa- 
tive next  year. 

Representing  an  area  tiiat  grew  from  one 
to  three  Congressmen,  Thomas  retained  his 
prestige  and  conUnued  his  efforta  to  improve 
the  aooDomy  of  the  country. 

Though  given  a  high  rating  by  an  ultr»  lib- 
acal  group,  Thomas  kept  a  tight  hold  on  the 
Nation's  purse  strings  by  consistently  mak- 
ing  reduoUons  In   approprUttoas  request*. 


However,  he  fought  against  cuts  In  the  na- 
tional space  budget. 

Thomas  once  said  the  achievements  of 
which  he  was  proudest  were  the  eetabUsh- 
ment  of  two  shipyards  at  Houston,  a  tank 
assembly  plant  and  the  Dickson  gun  plant 
with  lu  ordnance  contracts  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Ellington  Air  Force  Base — all  durizig 
World  War  H— and  the  location  of  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Hoiuton  in 
1901. 

The  Congressman  waa  called  a  statesman 
by  President  Kennedy.  But  Thomas  was  also 
a  politician. 

The  tall,  thin  man  with  the  ready  smile 
and  firm  handshake  was  an  imposing  figure — 
but  he  never  forgot  his  people.  In  opening 
a  speech,  he  included  everyone:  Colleagues, 
guesta,  children,  visitors,  newsmen  and 
others  .  ,  . 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the  PW- 
eral  airport  aid  program  bill  In  1964,  Thomas 
added  his  special  touch  to  the  ceremony.  He 
ingratiated  himself  with  women  news  oor- 
respondenu  by  passing  out  the  special  pens 
the  President  used  in  signing  the  bill. 

He  handed  out  four  pens  to  the  girl  re- 
porters before  his  plpeUne  of  pens  was  shut 
off.  One  of  the  guests  at  the  bill  signing  re- 
marked knowingly  to  another: 

"Honey.  I  believe  he  is  running  again." 


[From  the  Houston    (Tex.)    Poet.  Feb.   16 

1966] 

Thomas'  Dsath   Dxalt  Texas  Iktlxtinck  a 

Blow 

(By  Felton  West) 

The  death  of  Congreesman  Albert  Thomas 

Is  a  blow  to  Texas  power  and   prestige  in 

Congress — especially    that    of    the    Hoiuton 

^'^ — which  cannot  be  overcome  for  many 

years. 

The  67-year-old  Houston  Congressman 
held  infiuentlal  positions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Into  which  no  Texan  can 
step  without  accumulating  years  of  seniority 
starting  from  scratch. 

He   was    the    No.    3   Democratic    member 

of   the  Hoxise   Appropriations   Committee 

ranking    below   only    Chairman    Oaoaos   H 
Mahon.  Democrat  from  Lubbock,  In  seniority. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  committee's  sub- 
commlttae  on  Independent  offices,  which  con- 
sidered the  annual  approprtatlons  for  almost 
all  agencies  of  Government  except  the  Cab- 
inet Departmenta  and  their  componenta.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  subcommittee. 

He  and  Maron.  slightly  younger  at  615,  were 
the  only  Texans  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Any  Texan  added  to  the  committee  will 
have  to  start  at  the  bottom  on  the  commit- 
tee and  work  his  way  up  year  by  year,  in 
the  process  of  Uvlng  long  and  getting  re- 
peated favor  of  the  voters  every  3  years, 
before  he  achieves  the  power  and  ability 
Thomas  had  to  look  out  for  Texas  and  local 
Intareste. 

In  addition  to  his  post  on  appropriations. 
Thomas  had,  because  of  his  seniority  and 
expertise  in  Federal  fiscal  affairs,  poelUons 
on  two  Joint  oommlUees  of  Congress — the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  which 
considers  legislative  matters  involving  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  use  and 
control  of  atomic  energy,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Non-Essentlal  Fed- 
eral Expenditures,  which  recommends  reduc- 
Uons  In  Federal  spending  and  keeps  watch 
on  the  growth  of  Federal  employment. 

With  this  combination  of  posta  and  his 
wide  acquaintance  and  respect  among  his 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  counterparta  In 
the  Senata,  Thomas  was  able  to  look  out  far 
Taxas  and  Houston  Interesta  in  a  way  few 
others  in  the  Texas  delegation  could. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  tills  fact  that 
many  ot  his  frleada  urged  Urn  to  seek  re- 
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elecUon  In  1964  for  hU  16th  term  even 
though  he  wished — and  announced  his  Inten- 
sion— to  retire  because  of  his  canceroiu  con- 
dition. 

Others  in  the  as-member  House  delegation 
and  Texas'  two  VS.  Senators,  almost  always 
looked  to  Thomas  for  help  in  getting  appro- 
prlaUons  for  Texas  projecta. 

But  his  death  not  only  deprives  the 
Houston  area  and  Texas  of  a  powerful  pro- 
moter and  protector  of  their  Interests;  It 
also  dilutes  their  voice  In  national  affairs. 
Thomas'  thinking  carried  a  lot  of  weight  in 
the  shaping  of  nationwide  programs,  such 
as  the  space  effort  and  civil  defense. 

What  will  happen  to  hU  power  positions 
now? 

It  is  probable  that  another  Texan  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Democrata  to  the  46-mem- 
ber  Appropriations  Committee,  but  if  so  he 
will  be  the  low  man  on  a  34-member  Demo- 
cratic totem  pole. 

He  will  not  be  eligible  for  a  subcommittee 
chairmanship  until  he  has  stacked  up  many 
years  of  seniority  on  the  subcommittee,  no 
matter  how  many  years  he  has  already  been 
in  Congress  and  serving  on  some  other  com- 
mittee. It  would  take  him  much  longer  to 
become  chairman,  or  No.  3,  on  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Though  It  Is  probable  that  another  Texan 
will  be  put  on  the  committee,  there  is  no 
certainty  even  of  that.  Most  of  the  other 
most  populous  States— specifically.  New  York, 
Illinois,  California,  Florida,  and  New  Jersey- 
are  represented  by  two  Democrata.  Including 
RepubUcana.  New  York.  Ohio,  lUinols,  and 
California  have  three  members  each  on  the 
committee.  But  only  28  of  the  60  States 
have  Democrata  on  the  committee  and  16 
States  have  not  a  single  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican on  It. 

Demands  for  representation  from  at  least 
some  of  these  16  are  inevitable  when  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  who  make  up  the  Demo- 
crata' committee  on  committees,  decides  on 
a  committee  replacement  for  Thomas. 

But  If  the  Texas  House  delegation  gets 
solidly  behind  one  candidate  with  sufficient 
seniority,  congressional  observers  believe  that 
the  Texan  they  get  behind  will  get  the  poet 
because  of  the  size  of  the  State's  delegation. 
The  most  likely  Texas  choice  of  those  prob- 
ably Interested  Is  Representative  LmnLXT 
Bkckwokth,  Democrat,  from  Oladewater,  who 
Is  now  serving  his  13th  3-year  term  In  the 
Bouse  but  only  his  6th  consecutive  one  since 
being  out  of  Congress  tar  4  years  in  the 
ISBO's. 

Nine  other  Texans  have  more  seniority  in 
the  House  than  Beckworth,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Representative  John  Dowdt,  of 
Athens,  they  have  worked  themselves  up  the 
seniority  ladder  on  other  cocnmlttees  to  chair- 
manships or  near-the-top  rungs  they  prob- 
ably will  not  want  to  abandon  to  go  to  the 
foot  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

A  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee may  serve  on  no  other  standing 
House  committee. 

Representative  Dowdt  might  desire  the 
appropriations  position,  but  because  of  his 
record  of  voUng  at  odds  with  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Democratic  majority,  congres- 
sional observers  regard  him  as  unlikely  to 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Democratic  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  and  have  solid  support 
frt«n  the  Texas  delegation. 

Other  Texans  who  are  most  likely  te  be 
Interested  in  the  position  and  have  any- 
where near  the  seniority  likely  to  be  needed 
are  Representative  Bos  Caskt.  of  Houston, 
now  serving  hU  fourth  House  term,  and 
Representatives  HxmtT  B.  Gonzalis  of  San 
Antonio  and  axAHAx  PoacxLi,  of  Wichita 
Falls. 

The  latter  are  serving  their  third  terms, 
but  OoNZALXB  came  to  the  House  via  a 
special  election  and  has  a  few  months' 
seniority  on  Pcacnx. 

-I 
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Several  other  Texans  with  less  seniority 
would  undoubtedly  desire  the  post,  but  are 
considered  to  have  no  chance  for  it. 

No  matter  which  Texaq  geta  the  com- 
mittee poslUon,  if  one  doe».  he  cannot  get 
Thomas'  subcommittee  chairmanship  Just 
as  he  cannot  inherit  the  committee 
seniority. 

That  can  be  expected  to  go  to  Representa- 
tive Joe  Evins.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  the 
No.  2  Democrat  on  the  subcommittee,  as  long 
as  the  D«nocrata  control  the  House. 

There  Is  no  way  of  predicting  whether  a 
Texan  will  be  chosen  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  succeed  Thomas  oo  the  Joint  Com- 
mittees on  Atomic  Energy  and  Reduction 
of  non-Essential  Federal   Bxpendltures. 

But  it  Is  likely  that  Congressmen  from 
other  States  with  great  seniority  will  be 
named  to  these. 


[From   the  Houston    (Tex.J '  Poet,  Feb.   16. 
1966] 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Praises  Thomas' 
CoTTRACE,  Determination 

The  Hoiiston  Chamber  of  Commerce  paid 
tribute  to  the  late  Congressman  Albert 
Thomas  and  extended  Its  deep  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Thomas  and  members  of  the  Congress- 
man's family  in  a  reaolutlon  adopted  Tues- 
day. 

The  chamber  cited  Thomap'  "record  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  Houston  and  Harris 
County"  and  said  In  part: 

"Congressman  Thomas  wkt  a  stanch  ad- 
vocate of  economy  in  governmental  opera- 
tions •  •  •  he  was  a  constant  foe  of  'back- 
door' spending,  believing  that  all  appropria- 
tions should  go  through  the  full  checks  and 
balances  of  established  cMigresslonal  pro- 
cedures. 

"His  leadership  in  connection  with  the 
location  here  of  the  NASA  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  was  an  outstanding  example  of 
his  thoroughness  and  effectiveness.  •  •  • 
Standing  almost  alone,  he  overcame  pwDwer- 
ful  forces  In  the  Congress  to  get  the  San  Ja- 
cinto Ordnance  Depot  declared  surplus. 

"A  courtly  man,  with  a  courteous  but  posi- 
tive approach,  he  campaigned  actively  every 
3  years  for  reelection,  traveling  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  the  county,  shaking 
bands  with  those  he  represented  and  listen- 
ing to  their  views  on  public  Issues. 

"During  the  long  and  trying  months  of 
his  final  Illness,  he  demoCBtrated  almost 
superhuman  determination  and  courage  in 
continuing  to  meet  his  official  responsibili- 
ties and  to  serve  his  constituency." 


pbroni 
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(From  the  Houston   (Tex.) 
18,  1996] 
Ate  Atqux  Vai.e,  Ai.BEn  Thomas 

This  is  a  sad  day  for  Hoqaton  and  Harris 
County. 

It  Is  the  day  on  which  <ioe  of  our  most 
distinguished  sons,  Albert  Thomas,  for  30 
years  the  representative  in  Oongress  of  the 
8th  District  of  Texas,  is  laid  to  his  final  rest. 

His  loes  is  hard  to  accept,  even  though 
we  had  advance  warning  of  It.  The  state  of 
his  health  had  been  pn-ecarlous  for  3  years 
and  more.  But  he  carried  on  so  courageously 
and  so  weU  that  when  the  blow  fell  none 
of  us  was  really  prepared  for  It 

During  most  of  his  career  in  Congress  Al- 
bert Thomas  represented  all  Harris  County; 
In  recent  years,  since  the  county  was  divided 
Into  two  dlstrlcta.  he  has  represented  only 
the  nwth  half.  Yet  the  interesta  of  the  en- 
tire county  remained  UMjermost  In  his  heart, 
as  Is  evidenced  most  dramatically  In  the 
fact  that  the  Manned  Spaaecraft  Center, 
which  he  did  so  much  to  l»lp  locate  here, 
la  not  In  his  own  8th  but  In  the  23d  district. 

And  It  Is  all  of  Harris  County  that  mourns 
Dim  today,  along  with  Texas  and  the  Na- 
tion.   All   Harris   County  ej^tends  Ita  sym- 


pathy to  the  wife  and  daughters  at  Ita  vet- 
eran Congressman. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  great  came  here  to- 
day for  the  funeral.  Those  of  his  constit- 
uenta  who  cannot  Join  them  at  church 
service  and  graveside  do  so  in  spirit. 

Albert  Thomas,  hall  and  farewell. 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Poet,  Feb.  16, 1966] 
AI3ERT  Thomas  Served  Ablt 
Few  congressional  dlstrlcta  In  the  Nation 
have  been  served  as  ably  as  Harris  County 
during  the  long  tenure  of  Representative  Al- 
bert Thomas.  At  the  time  of  his  death  and 
for  many  years  before,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  powerful  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. In  this  capacity,  he  had  a  major  part 
in  obtaining  for  the  county  such  Govern- 
ment installations  as  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hoepltal  (orfglnally  a  Navy  hoepltal) 
and  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 

If  the  success  of  a  Congressman  is  meas- 
ured by  what  he  does  for  the  people  of  his 
district.  Albert  Thomas  was  greatly  success- 
ful. But  doing  things  for  Harris  County  was 
only  the  bread-and-butter  part  of  his  30  years 
in  Congress.  As  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  that  handled  fimds  al- 
lotted to  some  40  Government  agencies,  rang- 
ing from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  he  sought  to 
represent  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  money  was 
spent  wisely. 

He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  haideet- 
working  Members  of  the  House.  He  waa  at 
his  ofllce  early  every  day,  and  frequently  took 
work  home  with  him  at  night.  When  biireau 
officials  seeking  money  appeared  before  his 
subcommittee,  they  usually  found  he  knew 
as  much  about  their  subject  as  they  did. 
Within  the  committee  and  cai  the  floor  of 
the  House,  he  often  voted  against  admin- 
istration projecta  he  considered  unwise  or 
wasteful. 

Thomas  was  bom  in  Nacogdoches  in  1898. 
He  was  graduated  from  Rice  University, 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  World 
War  I,  and  received  his  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Texas  Law  School.  He  also 
attended  Harvard  University  Law  School  for 
a  time. 

He  was  serving  as  county  attorney  at 
Nacogdoches  in  1931  when  he  was  offered  a 
place  In  the  ofllce  of  the  VS.  district  attor- 
ney here  during  the  Hoover  administration. 
When  Douglas  W.  McGregor  became  U-8. 
attorney  after  the  election  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Thomas  remained  In 
the  ofllce  as  an  assistant. 

He  gained  considerable  fame  in  the  Federal 
courta  of  the  district  as  a  prosecutcw.  To 
underworld  characters  he  helped  convict,  he 
was  known  as  "Vlnegarroon." 

In  1936,  the  office  of  Congreesman  from  the 
Eighth  District,  which  then  included  all  of 
Harris  County,  became  vacant  when  Repre- 
sentative Joe  Eagle  retired  to  run  xinsucceas- 
fiilly  for  the  Senate.  Thomas  became  one  o^ 
more  than  a  dozen  candidates. 

Thomas  and  former  Mayor  Oscar  F.  Hol- 
combe were  in  the  runoff  primary,  and 
Thomas  won.  It  was  a  political  upset,  and 
a  tribute  to  the  Thomas  smile  and  hand- 
shake. 

The  county's  population  was  much  smaller 
then  than  it  is  now.  Television  was  still 
to  be  bom,  and  if  a  young  man  In  politics 
wanted  votes,  he  had  to  get  out  and  meet  the 
voters.  Thomas,  by  traveling  around  the 
county  from  early  morning  imtll  late  at 
night,  met  most  of  them. 

In  election  years  since,  he  usually  won 
reelection  easily. 

Albert  Thomas  learned  how  the  people  of 
this  county  felt  about  him  November  31, 
1963.  when  some  3.300  attended  a  banquet 
in  his  honor.  It  was  held  In  the  coliseum. 
Among  those  who  said  complimentary  things 
were  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  then 


Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Kennedy  viras  killed  the  next  day  In  Dallas, 
and  Albert  Thomas  was  present  In  the  plsne 
when  Mr.  Johnson  took  the  oath  ss  Presi- 
dent. 

He  also  was  honored  in  1966  when  the 
Brown  PoundaUon  gave  $500,000  to  Rice 
University  to  establish  the  Albert  Thomas 
chair  of  Political  Science. 

Thomas'  death,  although  not  unexpected, 
was  a  shock  to  all  who  knew  him  and  loved 
him.  The  Poet  Joins  many  friends  through- 
out the  Nation  in  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Thomas 
and  his  daughters.  He  will  be  long  remem- 
bered here  and  In  the  Balls  of  Congress. 

[Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 

Feb.  16,  1966] 

Congressman  Ai.bert   Thomas 

To  the  Nation  Albert  ThcHnas  was  a  tower- 
ing figure  on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  for  many  years  the  key  member 
of  that  committee  so  far  as  several  impor- 
tant agencies  of  Government  are  concerned. 

To  the  district  he  represented  he  was  a 
Congressman  extraordinarily  devoted  to  bis 
"home  folks"  and  their  Interesta.  and  as  ex- 
traordinarily successful  in  protecting  and  ad- 
vancing those  interesta. 

To  the  hxindreds  of  Congressmen  who 
served  with  him  In  the  Hotise  ever  the  years 
he  was  one  of  the  hardest  working  Members, 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable,  one  of 
the  best  allies,  and  one  of  the  toughest 
opponenta  in  a  legislative  fight,  one  of  the 
best  friends. 

For,  although  often  called  a  "loner"  be- 
cause he  worked  such  long  hours  and  gave 
little  time  to  the  Capital  social  whirl,  he  had 
a  great  capacity  for  friendship  as  well  as  for 
commanding  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  colleagues. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  give  Albert 
Thomas  sufficient  recognition  for  his  labors 
in  behalf  of  his  constltuenta. 

One  thinks  first,  perhaps,  of  the  location 
of  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  of  NASA 
here  in  Harris  County.  The  largest  share  of 
the  credit  assuredly  goes  to  him. 

But  many  monumenta  to  Albert  Thomas 
stand  in  Houston  and  Harris  Coxinty.  He 
had  a  hand  in  getting  for  this  community  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hoepltal,  the  Sam 
Houston  Coliseum,  the  new  Federal  btillding, 
the  Dickson  gun  plant  of  World  War  n 
fame,  among  many  other  such  services  to  his 
community. 

And  during  all  his  30  years  in  Congress  he 
worked  hard  and  successfully  for  the  con- 
tinuing development  of  the  Houston  ship 
channel.  A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the 
successive  deepenlngs  and  widenlngs  of  the 
waterway  belongs  to  him. 

Besides  those  monumental  services  to 
Harrlfl  County,  Thomas  also  found  time  to  do 
thoiisands  of  favors  for  individual  constitn- 
enta. 

It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  Harris  County 
30  years  ago  when  Thomas,  then  the  assist- 
ant to  the  U.8.  district  attorney  here,  decided 
to  run  for  Congress. 

The  Eighth  District  of  Texas  grew  in 
population  until  for  years  Albert  Thomas 
represented  more  people  than  any  other  Con- 
gressman. It  was  a  heavy  responsibility  to 
represent  more  than  twice  as  many  persons 
as  the  average  Member  of  the  Hoiiae.  At 
length  Harris  County  was  redlstrlcted  and 
the  Eighth  District  became  the  north  half; 
last  year  a  second  redlstrlctlng  reduced  It  to 
what  might  be  described  as  the  northeast 
third  of  the  county. 

Through  his  long  service  Thomas  rose  in 
seniority  to  llUi  in  the  House  (Bth  among 
Democrata) .  More  important,  he  rose  to  the 
immensely  powerful  position  of  No.  3  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subconunittee  on  In- 
dependent Office  Appropriations  he  wielded 
vast  influence  for  many  years.     As  a  member 
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of  the  Approprlatlona  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fenae  he  had  much  to  say  about  expendi- 
tures which  In  recent  years  have  been  run- 
ning about  hilf  the  Oovemment's  total.  An- 
other of  his  positions  of  great  influence  was 
his  membership  In  the  Joint  Senate-House 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  when  Thomas  an- 
nounced almost  3  years  ago  his  Intention  of 
retiring,  he  was  flooded  with  requests  for 
reconsideration. 

These  came  from  the  President.  John  F. 
Kennedy:  the  Vice  President.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson:  from  hundreds  of  hu  colleagues  In 
the  Congress:  and  from  uncounted  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  HarrU  County  and  Texas 
Even  then— In  April  1963— he  had  carried 
on  for  some  Ume  despite  Illness  and  pain. 
He  had  undergone  three  operations  for  can- 
cer. Assuredly  the  veteran  representative  of 
the  Eighth  Texas  District  had  long  since 
earned  the  right  to  rest,  to  live  out  what- 
ever time  remained  to  him  on  this  earth  free 
of  the  pressure  of  official  duties,  free  to  enjoy 
to  the  full  the  company  of  his  family. 

But  that  was  not  to  be.  In  the  face  of 
such  Impressive  evidence  that  top  officials 
and  constituents  alike  wanted  him  to  carry 
on.  there  was  nothing  to  do.  for  one  with  his 
devotion  to  duty,  but  to  remain  In  harness 
He  ran  again,  for  his  16th  term.  He  served 
on.  working  those  long  hours  except  when 
his  health  demanded  he  tpend  some  time  In 
the  hospital. 

Only  last  January  22  he  announced  that 
he  would  seek  his  16th  term.  He  had  recently 
been  home  and  had  had  Impressed  upon  him 
once  again  that  his  people  wanted  him  to 
continue  to  represent  them.  He  had  Just 
had  another  letter  from  President  Johnson 
telling  him  he  needed  his  help  and  counsel. 
The  tribute  which  President  Johnson  paid 
Representative  Thomas  says  so  much  In  a 
few  words  we  repeat  It  here: 

"Of  the  qualities  that  made  Albert  Thomas 
a  remarkable  man.  devotion  to  the  people  he 
served  and  loyalty  to  his  friends  stands 
higher  than  all. 

"1  knew  him.  and  knew  him  well,  for  a  long 
time.  He  loved  Hoiuton  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

"He  worked  hard.     He  served  well. 
"His  death  leaves  a  lonely  place  In  the  Uvea 
of  those  who  knew  him  best." 

During  his  lifetime  Thomas  was  paid  many 
honors,  only  a  few  of  which  there  Is  room  to 
mention  here. 

The  Albert  Thomas  appreciation  dinner 
held  In  the  coliseum  November  21.  1963.  was 
probably  the  largest  seated  dinner  ever  held 
in  Texas.  There  were  more  than  3.200  per- 
sons In  attendance:  a  CadUlac  was  presented 
to  the  Oongrepsman;  among  thoee  present 
were  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Last  year  the  Brown  Foundation  made  ■ 
•600.000  gift  to  Rice  University  for  the  Albert 
Thomas  chair  of  political  science.  The  Con- 
gressman and  George  Brown  were  freshmen 
together  there  In  1016  and  were  llfelonjt 
friends. 

The  magnificent  gymnasium  In  the  new 
Sam  Rayburn  House  Office  Building  la  named 
in  honor  of  Albert  Thomas. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  honors  heaped  upon 
Mm.  There  will  be  more.  And  the  longtime 
Congressman  from  the  Eighth  DUtrlct  of 
Texas  wUl  Uve  In  the  hUtory  of  hU  State  and 
Nation. 


DE  OAXJLLE  AND  HO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  believes  Charles  de 
Gaulle's  message  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  adds 
another  obstacle  to  President  Johnson's 
quest  for  unconditional  peace  negotia- 
tions in  Vietnam. 


The  paper  said: 

It  has  been  increasingly  clear  for  some 
time  that  Charles  de  OaiUle  is  actively  In- 
terested In  blocking  any  settlement  In  Viet- 
nam that  would  be  saUsfactory  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. 

The  President  of  Prance  could  not  bear  to 
see  Americans  victorious  against  the  Com- 
munists who  dealt  a  humiliating  defeat  to 
the  French  on  the  same  field  of  battle  a 
dosen  years  ago. 

The  Inquirer  concludes: 

What  De  Gaulle  seeks  to  promote  Is  an 
American  surrender. 

In  our  quest  for  peace  we  must  take 
Into  consideration  all  such  matters  as  the 
one  discussed  In  the  editorial  of  February 
17,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  there- 
fore I  suggest  that  we  make  it  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Chables  dx  Oattu,x  and  Ho  Chi  Minr 

It  has  been  Increasingly  clear  for  some 
time  that  Charles  de  Gaulle  Is  actively  Inter- 
ested in  blocking  any  settlement  in  Vietnam 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. The  President  of  Prance  could  not 
bear  to  see  Americans  victorious  against  the 
Communlsta  who  dealt  a  humiliating  defeat 
to  the  French  on  the  same  field  of  battle  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

Now.  m  a  remarkable  letter  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  that  fairly  drips  with  patrvnlzlng 
warmth  and  friendliness.  De  Gaulle  gives  a 
hint  of  how  far  he  Is  prepared  to  go  in  his 
obsession  to  frustrate  U.S.  objectives  In 
Vietnam.  He  has  told  the  leader  of  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam,  in  effect,  that  he  can 
count  on  French  assistance  In  seeking  an 
end  to  the  war  on  terms  agreeable  to  the 
Reds  and  compatible  with  their  alms  of 
conquest. 

The  De  Gaulle  letter  declares  that  "the 
population  of  South  Vietnam  should  be 
able,  without  external  intervention,  to  form 
a  representaUve  government,  which,  in  any 
event,  cannot  be  done  while  the  war  goes 
on."  In  this  and  other  passages  De  Gaulle 
Indirectly,  but  unmistakably,  condemns  U  S 
military  action  In  defens-j  of  freedom  In 
South  Vietnam  and  dismisses  the  existing 
Government  in  Saigon  as  unrepresentative 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  This  is  the 
exact  line  of  the  Communlsta,  who  want  the 
Vietcong  terrorlsta.  supplied  and  controUed 
by  Hanoi,  recognized  as  the  governing 
authority  In  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  extremely  unfortunate  that  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant.  In  a 
hasty  and  Ill-considered  expression  of  his 
personal  view,  has  given  endorsement  to  De 
Gaulle's  unwarranted  and  unhelpful  Intru- 
sion upon  the  Vietnam  scene  in  this  crucial 
time  of  delicate  diplomacy.  Mr.  Thant  would 
better  serve  the  cause  of  peace,  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  U.N..  U  he  exsrclscd  greater 
caution  and  shrewder  Judgment  in  evalu- 
ating the  purpose  of  De  GauUes  meddling 
Charles  de  Gaulle's  message  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
adds  another  obstacle  to  President  Johnson's 
quest  for  unconditional  peace  negotiations 
In  Vietnam.  What  De  Gaulle  seeks  to 
promote  is  an  American  etirrender. 
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TRUTH  IN  LENDING 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
greatly  encouraged  to  have  brought  to 
my  attention  the  resolution  passed 
unanimously  by  the  special  convention  of 
the  American  Veterans  Committee  on 


February  13.  1966,  which  endorses  the 
truth-in-lending  bill.  S.  2275. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RKSOLUTION    RcOAROINO   TRTTrH-IN-LKNBINO 

Bill,  S.  2275 
Whereas    payments    on    Installment    and 
mortgage  debt  now  account  for  over  one-fifth 
of    average    family    Income    In    the    United 
States: 

Whereas  veteran  and  nonveteran  con- 
sumers alike  have  the  right  to  plain  Infonna- 
tlon  on  what  they  are  going  to  have  to  pav 
when  they  borrow  money; 

Whereas  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Subcommittee  and  other  groups 
have  shown  widespread  concealment  of  high 
Interest  charges  on  consimaer  credit  through 
misleading  methods  of  stating  financial 
costs; 

Whereas  veteran  and  nonveteran  con- 
sumers would  benefit  from  the  passage  by 
the  Congress  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill- 
Be  It  " 

Resolved.  That  this  special  convention  of 
the  American  Veterans  Committee  endorse 
this  bUl  and  urge  ita  support  by  all  chapters 
of  the  American  Veterans  Committee-  be  it 
further  -  ' 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  Senator  A.  Wnxis  Robbstson.  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
to  Senator  Paul  Douglas. 

(Passed  unanimously  by  special  conven- 
tion of  American  Veterans  Committee.  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C..  February  13,  1966.) 


EARTHQUAKE  DAMAGE  TO  ALASKA 
FISHERIES  DISCLOSED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
far-reaching  consequences  of  the  devas- 
tating Alaska  earthquake  of  March  1964 
have,  by  no  means,  been  fully  appraised. 
While  Federal.  State,  and  local  authori- 
ties cooperated  devotedly  and  effectively 
in  rebuilding  much  of  the  physical  dam- 
age on  land,  still  other  consequences  not 
fully  grasped  at  first  have  now  come  to 
light. 

The  current  Issue  of  the  Fishermen's 
News.  February  1966,  devotes  a  large  por- 
tion of  Its  space  to  a  graphic  description 
both  in  text  and  in  pictures  to  the  far- 
reaching  devastation  of  the  fisheries  in 
Prince  William  Sound,  long  one  of  the 
great  productive  areas.  It  Is  clear  that 
steps  must  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment  to  try  and  repair  this  damage 
and  restore  the  area's  great  natural  re- 
source, the  pink  salmon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, "Prince  William  Sound  Earthquake 
Loss  at  $1  Million"  with  the  subhead, 
"Spawning  Bed  Damage  Threatening 
Current.  Future  Pink  Salmon  Runs,"  be 
printed  In  mv  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Pbxnce  William  Sound  Eabthquakb  Loss  at 
•1  Million — Spawning  Bed  Damagi 
Thebatbninc  Cubbbnt,  FuiUKE  Pink  Sal- 
mon Runs 

(By  Lone  E.  Janson) 
A  million  dollars  a  year.    That's  what  the 
continuing  effecta  of  the  1964  Good  Friday 
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earthquake  are  costing  the  (thing  Industry 
m  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  according 
to  the  best  educated  guesses  available.  These 
figures  are  based  on  2  years  of  research  In 
the  Prince  WUllam  Sound,  epicenter  of  the 
big  shake. 

When  things  began  to  danoe  around  that 
March  27  of  1964.  eggs  from  an  escapement 
of  1.3  million  salmon  were  already  within 
the  gravels  of  the  sound;  6  million  mature 
salmon  were  out  at  sea,  already  feeling  the 
urge  to  retiirn  to  their  native  spawning  beds, 
many  of  which  would  no  logger  exist  when 
they  arrived. 

During  the  S'/i  minutes  that  the  earth 
shook,  the  floor  of  Prince  Wlljlam  Sound  was 
shattered  and  cracked  In  numerous  places, 
great  areas  of  the  crust  slipping  and  sagging' 
as  much  as  6  feet  down;  these  were  the 
subsidized  zones,  mostly  In,  the  northern 
third  of  the  sound.  Other  areas  were  frac- 
tured and  split  and  finally  pushed  upward; 
the  uplift  zones,  mostly  In  the  southern 
third  of  the  sound.  There  was  a  slice 
through  the  middle  which  remained  about 
the  same  level.  , 

The  greatest  uplift  was  it  feet  at  the 
southwettem  tip  of  Montagu^  Island.  Mac- 
Leod Harbor  on  that  Island  was  uplifted 
31.5  feet. 

Following  the  quake  came  the  big  Tsun- 
ami, the  Udal  wave,  tearing  up  trees  and 
spawning  gravels,  washing  its  load  of  smoth- 
ering silt  into  the  spawning  beds  of  the 
salmon  streams. 

When  it  was  all  over,  the  salmon  blologlsta 
of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
and  sclentlste  of  every  stripe  began  to  work, 
trying  to  figure  out  exactly  what  did  happen 
to  us.  Early  that  spring.  Wally  Noerenberg. 
head  of  pink  salmon  research  In  Alaska,  and 
Prince  William  Sound  salmoi)  blologUt  Bob 
Roys  were  out  on  the  sound  with  a  small 
task  force  pumping  eggs  and  taking  samples. 

They  found  extensive  damage  to  salmon 
olevins  within  the  gravel  from  three  sources: 
(1)  Mechanical  damage  from  the  dUturb- 
anoe  of  gravels  during  the  shake,  (2)  silt 
with  ita  deadly  smothering  affect,  and  (3) 
massive  destruction  of  vtreatnbeds  by  the 
Tsunami. 

The  estimated  loss  of  salwon  eggs  was 
235.000.  * 

When  the  salmon  came  In  that  summer 
the  blologteta  were  out  to  meet  them  and 
itudy  and  observe  what  the  salmon  did  when 
they  could  not  reach  their  uplifted  homo 
spawning  beds  or  found  them  deeply  fiooded 
or  silted. 

Now.  2  years  later,  the  plctuM  Is  beginning 
to  emerge  quite  clearly.  From  the  Geological 
Survey  has  come  confirmation  of  changes  in 
^d  level  which  the  researchers  estimated 
in  the  field;  and  from  the  camera  lens  has 
come  mute  but  eloquent  testtmony  of  the 
tremendous  effect  the  Good  Friday  earth- 
quake has  had  and  Is  continuing  to  have 
on  pink  salmon  In  Prince  WUUwn  Sound  and 
elsewhere.  1 

It  Is  the  uplift  zones,  wlih  about  191 
streams  and  about  half  of  the  sound  escape- 
ment, that  the  greatest  damage  Is  being 
iustalned.  In  some  streams  lalmon  have 
managed  to  reach  spawning  gravels  only  to 
have  the  entire  stream  peroolate'  under- 
ground and  leave  great  populations  stranded 
and  luispawned.  dead  upon  the  beach.  In 
others,  they  have  been  tmable  to  reach  their 
natal  gravels  and  have  chosen  other  places 
to  spawn;  unstable  stream  beds  which  quick- 
ly find  new  channels,  either  washing  out 
the  eggs  or  leaving  them  dry  and  soon  dead 
In  places  of  very  great  uplift,  the  Instability 
was  particularly  marked;  erosion  Is  proceed- 
ing at  an  enormous  rate  and  Mm  devastation 
of  salmon  eggs  approaches  an  overall  93 
percent  mortality.  One  stream  In  MacLeod 
Harbor  has  chiseled  a  new  stream  bed  so 
leeply  since  the  quake  that  there  U  a  6^- 
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foot  strata  along  the  bank.  Just  In  2  year« 
time. 

In  the  Eonea  of  subsldenoe.  there  are  the 
effecta  of  fioodlng  and  siltatlon.  It  Is  more 
difficult  to  measure  the  damage  here,  except 
where  there  are  such  obvious  conditions  as 
massive  destruction  or  debris  blocking 
streams. 

Intertldal  spawning  has  always  been  one 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Prince  Wll- 
Uam  Sound  pink  salmon  raxM.  In  many 
cases  Intertldal  spawners  chose  their  native 
gravels  even  though  there  was  little  left  but 
boulders  and  silt;  survival  In  such  cases  has 
been  poor.  In  the  zones  of  greatest  uplift, 
naturally  the  greatest  percentage  of  salmon 
shifted  to  new — and  usually  unstable  or  un- 
stiltable — sprawlng  beds,  as  high  as  95  per- 
cent In  MacLeod  Harbor,  an  overall  50  per- 
cent shifted  to  new  Intertldal  beds  In  the  up- 
lift zones. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  definitely 
known  loss  In  Prince  William  Sound  alone 
Is  $905,000  in  1965;  It  Is  expected  that  they 
may  be  even  higher  In  this,  the  return  cycle 
of  the  earthquake  year.  Furthermore,  unless 
man  can  help  tip  the  balance.  It  wUl  con- 
tinue In  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  vmtll  mother  nature  has  time  to 
stabilize  her  streams  and  her  populations  of 
fish;  some  entire  races  may  be  wiped  out  by 
then. 

There  are  things  we  can  do.  If  we  can 
get  funds  for  the  work.  The  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game  had  laid  out  a  pro- 
gram which  they  feel  would  help  to  minimis 
the  losses.    Their  reconunendatlons : 

1.  A  survey  of  the  disturbed  areas  of  the 
sound  by  qualified  engineers  to  determine 
whether  the  erosion  rate  stabilization  In  the 
uplifted  area  can  be  accelerated.  I.e.    coste 
time  needed,  ete. 

2.  A  cleanup  of  the  subsided  salmon 
spavimlng  areas  by  gravel  cleaning,  debrU 
removal,  ete. 

3.  Have  a  mobUe  uiUt  (back  hoe  or  small 
tractor)  on  hand  during  spawning  and  the 
means  to  transport  it,  that  could  be  used 
to  eliminate  the  salmon  stranding  problem. 

Appeals  have  been  made  to  the  Alaska 
congressional  delegaUon  for  earthquake  re- 
lief or  conservaUon  funds  of  some  sort  to  ac- 
complish this  work  quickly;  we  need  and  ask 
support  from  other  segmenta  of  the  fishing 
Industry  for  our  cause,  for  we  know  that  this 
Is  not  only  our  loss;  there  are  many  fisher- 
men, tendermen  and  cannery  people  depend- 
ent on  the  resources  of  Prince  WllUam  Sound 
either  wholly  or  In  part. 

Until  the  damage  to  spawning  habitat  Is 
repaired,  either  by  Nature  or  by  man  helping 
nature,  we  will  continue  to  lose  a  million 
dollars  a  year  In  Prince  WllUam  Sound,  epi- 
center of  the  Good  Friday  earthquake 


MARION— A  MODERN  PRISON 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President 
recently  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press,  of 
St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  published  an  excelient 
article  on  the  Federal  penitentiary  at 
Marion,  ni.  The  article  was  written  by 
an  able  newsman  and  longtime  friend 
of  mine,  Harold  M.  Slater,  who  is  city 
editor  for  the  paper.  Mr.  Slater's  article 
describes  clearly  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Prison  System  at  Marion  which 
is  our  most  modem  penal  institution 
The  prisoners  confined  at  Marion  are  for 
the  most  part  those  who  present  the 
most  difficult  custodial  problem.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  prisoners  have  been 
transferred  to  Marion  from  some  other 
Federal  institution  because  they  present 
special  problems.  Such  prisoners  in 
years   past  were  sent  to   the   "Rock," 


Alcatraz  Island,  before  It  was  closed 
down.  Anyone  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Alcatraz  will  find  a  vast 
difference  in  physical  facilities  between 
it  and  Marion,  but  the  latest  security 
technology  has  made  Marion  practically 
as  Inescapable.  Any  loss  in  security,  and 
at  most  it  is  only  slight,  has  been  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  increased 
capability  to  carry  out  rehabilitation 
programs. 

To  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
at  Marion,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  t^^t 
Mr.  Slater's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb 
as  follows : 

Marion:   A  Prison  Modern  m  Theort  and 
Factltties — Uncle  Sam  Hoitses  To*  Cus- 
todial Risks  at  Nbw  Pkntfemtiart 
(EnrroB's    Note.— Through    arrangemente 
made  by  U.S.  Marshal  F.  M.  Wilson,  a  News- 
Prees   staff   member   last   week    vlelted    the 
relatively  new  and  much -discussed  Federal 
penltenUary  at  Marlon,  Hi.,  accompanied  by 
Deputy  Marshal  Paul  Caster  of  Kansas  City.) 
(By  Harold  M.  Slater) 
Marion,  III. — Of  the  more  than  30  peni- 
tentiaries and  reformatorie«  operated  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  only  one  Is  officially 
classified  ae  a  maximum  security  Institution 
It  is  the  Marlon  Penitentiary  deep  In  the 
roUlng  prairie  of  this  south  Illinois  country 
I^ss  than  3  years  old.  It  Is  the  newest  of 
the  Federal  prisons  and  certainly  the  most 
modem. 

Relatively  few  men  actually  are  sentenced 
directly  to  Marlon.  Most  of  Ita  Inmates  ai« 
men  transferred  here  because  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  custodial  risks  real 
or  potenUal  dangerous  troublemakers  at 
other  Federal  Institutions. 

Houses  4T5   INMATES 

The  fact  the  Marlon  Penitentiary  now 
housing  475  convlcte  alone  Is  designated 
maximum  security  among  the  U.S.  ^isons 
does  not  In  any  way  detract  from  such 
places  as  Leavenworth  and  Atlanta  which 
long  have  done  an  excellent  job  In  handling 
the  dangerous  and  vicious  types  of  prisoners. 

Marlon— with  ita  up-to-the-minute  secu- 
rtty  safeguards  such  as  cloeed-clrcult  tele- 
vision of  Ite  halls— Is  especially  equipped  for 
keeping  secure  men  regarded  as  definite  risk. 
Thus  It  Is  to  Marlon  that  many  of  the  tough- 
est Federal  prisoners  are  sent. 

But  Marlon  Is  more  than  a  place  for  safe- 
keeping. It  U  not  a  place  where  convicts 
are  hustled  Into  a  cell  to  be  pretty  much 
forgotten  as  humans  untU  their  time  la 
served.  It  Is— and  ita  officials  emphasize 
this— a  prison  that  offers  convlcte  mnriTtinTn 
facilities  for  revamping  their  lives  and 
emerging  good,  useful  members  of  the  free 
community. 

No  less  modern  than  the  prison  structurea 
and  electronic  equipment  at  Marlon  Is  Ita 
warden,  Greg  V.  Richardson.  A  tall.  genUy 
spoken  man  of  youthful  appearance,  his 
looks  belle  the  fact  he  has  had  20  years  of 
experience  as  an  ofllclal  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Prisons. 

MAIN    OBJBCnvX 

A  man  of  quiet  determination.  Warden 
Richardson  to  all  Indications  runs  Marlon 
prison  with  a  firm  hand.  Intent  on  accom- 
plishing one  primary  objective: 

"I'd  like  to  see  every  man  come  out  of  thU 
prison  a  better  person  than  when  he  went  In, 
once  more  prepared  to  mingle  In  the  society 
of  fellow  men  and  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world,"  Warden  Richardson  said  at  lunob 
within  the  walls  the  other  day. 
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BU  program  Btrwaea  tbjr«e  thlnga:  Muo*- 
tton.  ft  elumge  of  ftttttude  by  tboM  imptls- 
oned,  and  tbe  teachlnf  of  what  he  call*  tbe 
work  habit.    H«  explains  tb«  Utt«r  wlth: 

"Many  of  tbe  men  who  land  In  prlaon  have 
never  known  what  It  la  to  hold  a  steady  Job. 
Here  we  are  trying  to  get  them  Into  the  habit 
of  working  an  8-hour  day  to  make  them 
better  adjusted  to  the  world  outside." 

SOICK  CAK^  KZAO,  WUTX 

Some  men  who  are  sent  to  Marion  don't 
know  how  to  read  or  even  write  their  name. 
They  can  learn  how  at  the  prison.  ClassM 
In  the  prison  range  from  the  flret  grade 
through  university. 

The  college  clasMs  are  Uught  by  Instruc- 
tors from  Southern  Illinois  University  In  the 
nearby  town  of  Carbondale.  A  total  at  la 
university  classee  have  been  offered  during 
Marlon's  brief  history  with  five  now  In  see- 
•lon.  The  coUege  classes  are  at  night  be- 
cause the  Instructors  are  busy  during  the 
day  with  their  own  classes  at  the  university. 

Could  a  convict  conceivably  win  a  degree, 
such  as  a  bachelor  of  arts,  by  getting  all  his 
college  subjects  at  Marlon  prison? 

The  answer,  for  two  reasons.  Is  "very  un- 
likely." First,  a  prisoner  can't  take  as  many 
regular  courses  at  a  time  as  a  regular  college 
student  and  probably  wouldn't  be  Incarcer- 
ated for  a  sufflclent  period. 

SWUfMIMO   FACTOI 

Second,  one  ot  the  required  courses  of 
Southern  Illinois  University  Is  swimming. 
And  Marlon  prison  has  no  swimming  pool. 

In  many  prisons,  the  convicts  complete 
their  work  tasks,  are  fed,  and  then  hustled 
Into  their  cells  for  the  evening  and  the  long 
night.     Not  Marlon. 

"We  offer  programs  each  night  until  10," 
scUd  Warden  Richardson.  In  addition  to 
classes  to  attend  In  tbe  evemng,  the  men  can 
paint,  watch  television,  read  In  the  library, 
play  games  (but  not  poker),  engage  In 
leathercraft  work  or  merely  visit. 

"Often,"  said  the  warden,  "maximum  se- 
curity means  a  minimum  of  movement  by 
prisoners.  It  Isn't  that  way  at  Marlon 
though." 

The  prison  has  a  toastmasters  Interna- 
tional club  called  tbe  Oavel  Club  and  It  has 
an  active  chapter  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 
Men  can  attend  those  meetings  diulng  the 
evenings  or  they  can  go  to  group  counseling 
sessions  If  they  so  dedre. 

Attending  school  and  university  classes  Is 
entirely  on  a  voluntary  basis,  although  even- 
tually the  prison  may  Institute  a  rule  that 
each  convict  must  go  to  class  until  he  at- 
tains at  least  a  sixth  grade  plus  education. 

TAKZ   UNX7STTAL   PKXCAtrnONS 

Because  Marlon  has  such  a  high  percent- 
age of  security  rUks  some  unusual  precau- 
tions have  to  be  taken.  For  example,  in  many 
prisons  officers  wear  their  keys  dangling 
from  their  belU.  Not  at  Marlon  though. 
The  keys  are  kept  In  trouser  pockets,  on 
things  attached  to  the  belt. 

There  Is  a  reason  for  that. 

Men  confined  develop  almost  unbelievable 
thinking  processes  and  tricks  of  memory  as 
they  plan  to  make  an  escape  or  get  In  some 
banned  section  of  the  prison.  Not  too  long 
ago  a  prisoner  at  Marlon  merely  by  glancing 
at  a  key  on  an  official's  belt  drew  the  outline 
from  memory,  then  fashioned  a  key  from 
plastic.  The  plastic  key  was  detected  In 
time.  A  check  revealed  the  prisoner's  draw- 
ing was  accurate;  the  plasUc  key  would 
aotuaUy  open  the  lock. 

In  the  center  of  the  complex  of  prison 
buUdlngs  U  the  control  room.  Enclosed  In 
bulletproof  pUte  glass  and  entered  only  by 
going  through  two  steel  doors— only  one  of 
Which  can  be  opened  at  a  time — that  room 
to  truly  the  heart  of  the  prison. 

•The  man  in  charge  there,  among  hte  host 
of  duUee.  keeps  his  eye  on  the  screen  of  tbe 


cloeed  circuit  television.  Twelve  gates.  In 
prison  they  are  called  grills,  are  under  his 
direct  control,  and  no  one  goes  through  one 
of  them  unless  he  pushes  the  prcq>er  button. 
Nnn  OUT  aw  noHT 

Nine  of  those  grills  are  out  of  his  vision, 
but  through  the  cloeed  circuit  televlslrai  be 
can  see  Just  who  It  Is  who  wants  to  go 
through  the  gate.  Through  the  public  ad- 
dress system  he  can  determine  exactly  what 
that  person's  mission  is. 

The  grills,  electronically  operated,  are  dou- 
ble affairs.  That  Is  there  are  two  vrlthln  a 
relatively  few  feet  of  each  other.  When  the 
first  one  Is  entered,  one  steps  Into  the  wait- 
ing area  and  stays  there  until  the  grill  Is 
closed.  Then,  and  only  then.  Is  the  second 
gate  opened  to  allow  him  to  proceed. 

The  men  In  the  control  center  have  the 
duty  of  keeping  track  of  exactly  where  every 
Inmate  Is  at  all  tlmee.  Also  they  guard  the 
multitude  of  keys  to  storeroaois  and  other 
places  that  figure  In  the  prison  picture. 

At  strategic  places  In  Marlon  {Mlson  there 
are  telephones  painted  red.  They  are  In  the 
warden's  office,  the  control  center,  etc.  If  an 
emergency  rises,  the  prison  official  doesn't 
even  have  to  speak  through  the  emergency 
telephone.  He  just  has  to  lift  It  or  kick  It  off 
the  book. 

Birrroir  locks  all  gatks 

If  he  doesn't  apealL  into  It  within  15  sec- 
onds of  Its  removal  of  the  receiver  from  the 
hook,  tbe  man  on  duty  at  message  center 
pushes  the  panic  button. 

That,  by  electronic  process,  automatically 
locks  every  gate  In  the  prison  until  the  crisis 
is  over. 

So  far,  no  one  ever  has  escaped  from  Inside 
the  walla  at  Marlon,  so  tight  Is  the  security. 

"But  It  could  happen  right  now  while  we 
are  talking."  warned  E.  A.  Campbell,  security 
officer  specialist.  A  man  credited  by  Warden 
Richardson  with  knowing  the  answers  to 
everything  about  Marlon.  Mr.  Campbell  Is  a 
veteran  of  police  and  prison  work.  He  was  an 
officer  at  Alcatraz  prison  until  It  closed.  Be- 
fore that  he  had  been  a  guard  at  the  Mis- 
souri State  penitentiary,  where  he  saw  duty 
during  the  gory  prisoners'  riot  of  1964,  and 
before  that  a  St.  Louis  police  officer. 

A  right-hand  man  to  Warden  Richardson 
Is  Harold  Feldk&mp,  his  administrative  aid, 
who  Is  well  acquainted  at  Leavenworth, 
where  he  formerly  was  employed  In  the 
prison.  Mr.  Feldkamp  also  Is  one  who  knows 
all  the  Ins  and  outs  of  the  prison  and  Its 
populace. 

TBSXX   acXALS   DAILT 

Prisoners  at  Marlon  are  fed  three  meals 
»  day.  are  entitled  to  a  free  haircut  every  10 
days,  have  three  complete  changes  of  clothes, 
and  by  working  can  earn  from  $10  to  $60  a 
month.  No  convict  Is  permitted  to  spend 
more  than  $15  a  month.  The  reason  is  evi- 
dent: Those  with  more  money  to  spend 
might  build  up  control  of  other  Inmates. 

The  prison  food  Is  this  good :  In  the  dining 
room  at  Marlon  there  hangs  a  certificate  of 
award  from  the  National  Restaurant  As- 
sociation, a  distinction  also  shared  by  other 
Federal  prisons.  The  menu  for  prisoners 
each  day  closely  approximates  that  for  of- 
ficials. 

Cleanliness  Is  an  outstanding  factor  at 
Marlon.  The  place  fairly  glistens  from  Its 
highly  polished  tile  floors  up. 

FOOD  CAVWraUA  STTLB 

But  nowhere  In  the  confines  is  that  clean 
look  as  apparent  as  In  the  dining  hall.  Food 
Is  served  cafeterU  style,  with  prisoners 
sitting  four  to  a  table  In  plastic  body  chairs. 
No  one  U  assigned  to  a  table;  he  eats  where 
be  wants  to  eat. 

Some  prisons,  for  secvwlty  reasons,  bar 
knives  and  forks,  allowing  only  spoons  for 
eating.  Marlon  doesnt.  Knives  and  forks 
are  passed  out  with  tbe  plastic  food  trays. 


To.  prisoners  are  permitted  to  talk  at  thu 
table. 

Outside  of  a  few  dormitories  for  convicts 
who  enjoy  what  amounts  to  the  freedom  of 
an  honor  brigade  for  work  outside  the  prison 
buildings.  Marlon  offers  Individual  cells  lor 
each  prisoner.  There  Is  no  crowding.  The 
place  could  easily  accommodate  close  to  100 
more  than  Its  present  population. 

When  the  prison  complex  was  turned  over 
to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  2'/^  years  ago  It  was 
little  more  than  a  hollow  shell  of  steel,  con- 
crete and  stone.  The  prisoners  since  then 
have.  In  effect,  built  their  own  prison.  They 
handled  the  decorating  task,  much  of  tbe 
facility  Installation  work,  and  generally  put 
the  place  into  its  present  condition. 

PSAlaSD   BT    WABOXN 

"I  wasn't  here  when  they  started  that 
work  and  so  dont  presume  to  take  credit  for 
It."  said  Warden  Richardson.  "1  want  to 
give  the  men  and  thoee  In  charge  my  sln- 
cerest  congratulations  for  the  work  they 
have  accomplished  here  at  a  major  savings 
to  the  taxpayers." 

Even  now  a  wwk  crew  of  prisoners  Is  en- 
gaged  In  building  an  extension  to  one  of  tbe 
prison  structures.  Also  the  convicts  handle 
the  maintenance  of  the  prison.  Including 
plimoblng  and  electrical  work,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  professionals  from  the  prison 
service. 

Working  In  thoee  tasks  also  Is  a  means  of 
enabling  the  men  In  prison  to  learn  a  trade 
that  may  be  usefiU  when  that  fateful  day 
of  relecMe  comes. 

Marlon  has  a  sports  program.  Including 
Softball  and  basketball,  but  barring  contact 
sports,  such  as  football,  boxing,  and  wres- 
tling. 

"When  someone  gets  hurt  In  those  games 
there  Is  always  a  chance  for  ill  feeling.  We 
try  to  avoid  that,"  a  prison  officer  said. 

As  said  before,  no  one  has  gotten  over 
BCarlon's  walls  as  yet  but  If  and  when  one 
does  he'll  face  more  problems.  Around  the 
prison  Is  a  high  fence  with  a  topping  of 
barbed  wire.  A  pxUl  of  0  ounces  on  any  of 
the  wire  strands  sets  off  flashing  red  lights 
In  the  escape  area  in  addition  to  alerting  the 
guards  stationed  In  the  towers  outside.  The 
escaper  would  be  a  "setup"  for  armed  Are  If 
he  sought  to  move  further. 

Only  one  building  at  the  prison  Is  more 
than  two  stories  In  height,  and  it  Is  only 
three  storlee.  The  reason  for  low  building* 
is  that  such  structures  can  have  flat  roofs 
offering  the  guards  In  tbe  towers  an  open 
view  of  anyone  who  has  climbed  up  there 
with  escape  intentions. 

BKES   MOBK  CHAMOIS 

Warden  Richardson  feels  the  entire  pic- 
tm-e  of  prison  technology  has  changed  In 
the  past  several  years;  that  it  will  change 
much  more  in  the  immediate  years  to  come. 
His  goal  Is  to  have  Marlon  prepared  to  meet 
that  change  and  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments— and  to  make  certain  there  are  no  es- 
capes In  the  meantime. 

His  prison  Is  Indeed  one  few  men  difficult 
to  handle.  In  tbe  past  the  talk  about  such 
men  was  based  on  tbe  premise  of  hardened 
old  criminals. 

So  this  may  come  as  a  shock: 

The  average  age  of  men  sent  to  Marlon, 
the  only  maximum  security  prison  In  the 
Federal  system,  Is  23  years. 


February  25,  1901 
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HOPEFUL  SIGNS 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Journal -American  praises  the  fact 
that  as  this  Nation  advances  along 
toward  the  Great  Society  "so  much  at- 
tention now  Is  riveted  on  measures- 
legislative,  mechanical,  and  persuasive— 
to  reduce,  and  hopefully  eliminate,  the 
appalling  destruction  of  life  in  traffic." 


The  paper  points  out 

President  Johnson  has  not  hesitated  to 
call  it  highway  anarchy  and  slaughter.  If 
anybody  things  the  words  too  alarming,  be 
needs  only  to  be  reminded  that  In  1  year 
more  than  49,000  American  lives  have  been 
crushed  out  in  tratSc  accidents. 

These  unpleasant  fijgures  are  ones 
which  we  must  keep  befbre  us,  and  be- 
cause the  article  sheds  light  on  the  mat- 
ter of  such  deep  concern,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Paicx  aATxrr 

As  the  Nation  advances  in  the  fleld  of  hu- 
man and  humanitarian  furtherances  called 
the  Great  Society,  It  Is  encouraging  that  so 
much  attention  now  is  riveted  on  measiires — 
legislative,  mechanical  and  pyersuaalve — to 
reduce,  and  hopefully  eliminate,  the  appall- 
ing destruction  of  life  In  traffic. 

Legislation  for  safety  Installations  In  cars, 
now  In  prospect  In  Washington;  continuing 
research  and  development  by  the  automobile 
manufacturing  industry  to  devise  protective 
equipment:  pleas  from  many  sources  that  tbe 
driver  take  care,  aU  promise  action  as  a 
shocked  Nation  realizes  the  vlcloiis  extent 
of  highway  mortality. 

President  Johnson  has  not  hesitated  to  call 
It  highway  anarchy  and  ailaughter.  If  any- 
body thinks  the  words  too  alarming,  he  needs 
only  to  be  reminded  that  In  1  year  more 
than  49,000  American  lives  have  been  crushed 
out  In  traffic  accidents.  With  8.6  million 
persons  Injiu'ed  and  property  losses  esti- 
mated In  the  billions. 

How  many  potential  Elnatelns  or  Presidents 
or  just  plain  homebody  Americans  were  lost 
in  the  sudden  termination  of  the  sources  of 
this  might-have-been  wealth  of  the  Nation? 

We  shudder  in  horrified  realization  of  the 
diabolic  nature  of  war  when  the  casualty 
lists  come  In  but  thus  fbr  have  accepted, 
with  relative  equanimity,  the  traffic  havoc 
that  In  two  decades  has  cost  us  more  lives 
than  all  our  wars. 

The  price  of  safety  Is  stoall.  It  Is  an  or- 
ganized. Intelligent,  coordinated  determina- 
tion by  drivers,  public  authorities,  manufac- 
turers, and  the  designers  and  builders  of 
highways  to  give  priority  to  the  protection 
of  life  and  limb. 


POSTER  CARE 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  Monday,  February  21,  I 
introduced  legislation  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Morse  to  establish  a  new 
program  of  grants  to  the  States  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  children  in  foster  care. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has 
long  recognized  that  it  must  bear  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
our  needy,  dependent  children,  Federal 
child-welfare  programs  we  oriented  pri- 
marily toward  children  living  with  their 
families. 

It  seems  strange  to  m0  that  there  is  a 
distinction  made  between  a  foster  child 
and  a  dependent  child  living  with  his 
family.  Certainly,  no  child  Is  more  de- 
pendent on  outside  help  than  the  child 
separated  from  his  parents  by  death  or 
family  disaster.  Until  now,  because  of 
an  arbitrary  distinction  of  the  law,  the 
Government  has  in  practical  effect  Ig- 
nored the  pUght  of  this  child. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren—AFDC— provided  wider  title  IV  of 


.. 


the  Social  Security  Act,  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample. The  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  provide  needy  children  with  the  eco- 
nomic support  they  need  for  their  health 
and  development;  to  assure  them  of  an 
opportunity  to  grow  and  mature  in  their 
own  family  environment ;  to  enable  them 
to  receive  an  education  that  will  help 
them  realize  their  full  potential;  and  to 
permit  them  to  share  in  neighborhood 
and  community  living. 

The  foster  child's  need  for  a  normal  life 
Is  certainly  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
the  need  of  a  child  living  with  his  par- 
ents. Yet,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
him  to  qualify  for  aid  under  the  AFDC 
program. 

Federal  law  requires  that  a  foster  child 
receiving  AFDC  aid  must  have  been 
placed  in  foster  care  by  court  order  and 
he  must  also  have  received  aid  from  the 
State  AFDC  program  in  or  for  the  month 
in  which  court  proceedings  were  initi- 
ated. Moreover,  no  AFDC  aid  is  avail- 
able to  children  in  public  child-care  in- 
stitutions. 

As  a  consequence,  only  5,779  of  all 
foster  children  in  private  homes  and  vol- 
untary child-care  institutions  were  re- 
ceiving aid  under  this  program  as  of 
June  1965. 

Nor  do  foster  children  fare  much  bet- 
ter under  the  general  child-welfare  pro- 
grams provided  by  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Although  foster  care  is  included  in  the 
definition  of  child-welfare  services  under 
title  V,  Federal  funds  are  not  earmarked 
specifically  for  foster  care  purposes. 
Moreover,  appropriations  for  title  V  pro- 
grams are  limited,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  States  have  seen  fit  to  use  Fed- 
eral funds  to  bolster  other  child-welfare 
programs. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1963,  a  total  of 
$180,800,000  in  Federal  and  non-Federal 
fimds  was  spent  on  foster  care  services. 
Federal  participation  in  foster  care 
under  title  V,  however,  amounted  to 
only  $4,900,000,  or  2.7  percent  of  the 
total  funds  sp>ent  for  foster  care. 

Yet  statistics  show  that  there  is  as 
great  a  need  for  Federal  help  to  the 
foster  child  as  to  the  dependent  child  in 
hla  own  home.  As  of  March  31,  1964, 
there  were  254,300  children  in  foster 
care  throughout  the  Nation.  Of  these, 
10,900  were  in  public  child-care  insti- 
tutions; 66,400  were  in  voluntary  child- 
care  institutions;  and,  177,000  were  In 
foster  family  homes.  Today,  there  are 
an  estimated  300,000  children  in  foster 
care.  The  financial  burden  of  providing 
care  and  services  for  these  children  falls 
primarily  upon  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  upon  voluntary  agencies  sup- 
ported by  charitable  contributions. 

The  bill  I  Introduced  Monday  would 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution  in  providing 
adequate  care  for  children  in  foster  care. 

The  bill  provides  that  each  State  may 
receive  a  Federal  grant,  on  a  50-percent 
matching  basis,  of  not  more  than  $45 
a  month  for  each  child  living  in  a  foster 
family  home. 

In  addition,  each  State  would  receive 
a  nonmatchlng  Federal  grant  of  $20  a 
month  for  each  child  receiving  care  In 


a  public  or  private  nonprofit  child-care 
Instituticm. 

The  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
vide 75  percent  of  the  cost  of  those  serv- 
ices provided  by  State  and  local  person- 
nel which  have  been  determined  neces- 
sary to  prwnote  the  welfare  of  children 
in  foster  care. 

The  Federal  Government  would  also 
imderwrlte  the  total  cost  as  determined 
necessary  for  training  personnel  for 
work  with  the  State  and  local  agencies. 

And,  the  Federal  Government  would 
underwrite  50  percent  of  the  cost  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  program. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  susslstance  under 
this  program,  each  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  its  plan  of  welfare  and 
related  services  for  children  in  foster 
care  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Re- 
quirements for  the  State  plan  sire 
modeled  after  those  required  for  States 
for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. In  addition.  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  appropriate  steps  to  as- 
sure that  Federal  funds  will  not  replace 
State  smd  local  funds  now  used  to  finance 
foster  care  services. 

Because  the  bill  establishes  a  new  pro- 
gram exclusively  for  children  in  foster 
care,  funds  received  under  this  program 
would  In  no  way  reduce  a  State's  share 
of  Federal  money  for  general  child-wel- 
fare programs  imder  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

A  large  majority  of  children  in  foster 
care  live  in  foster  family  homes.  Except 
for  the  child  who  Is  unable  to  conform 
to  a  normal  family  life,  there  seems  to 
be  widespread  consensus  among  authori- 
ties in  the  field  that  foster  family  care 
is  preferable  to  institutional  care. 

Studies  indicate  that  many  couples 
who  are  well  qualified  for  foster  care 
work  would  like  to  have  a  foster  child. 
Financially,  however,  they  are  unable  to 
provide  for  another  m^nber  in  their 
family.  The  provision  in  this  bill  for 
maximum  Federal  grants  of  $45  a  month 
for  children  in  foster  family  homes  is 
intended  to  help  more  families  aj«iimp 
responsibility  for  focter  children. 

As  important  as  money  in  persuading 
families  to  take  foster  children  are  the 
services  State  and  local  personnel  pro- 
vide for  the  child's  welfare. 

Foster  children  are  not  children  like 
yours  and  mine.  Because  of  the  depri- 
vation they  have  suffered,  their  per- 
sonalities and  needs  are  more  complex. 
Without  the  assistance  of  highly  spe- 
ci^lzed  professional  counselors  and  case- 
workers, a  foster  child's  lack  of  under- 
standing, his  Inability  to  communicate, 
and  his  deeply  imbedded  hostilities  to- 
ward adults  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  couple  to  establish  a  true  parental 
relationship  with  the  child.  Unfortu- 
nately, professional  assistance  is  all  too 
frequently  unavailable,  and  foster  par- 
ents may  be  forced  to  give  up  the  child. 
In  fact,  the  turnover  among  foster  par- 
ents runs  as  liigh  as  33  percent  a  year. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  for  profes- 
sional services  and  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel will  greatly  assist  in  remedying 
this  situation. 
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The  foster  care  program  In  my  State 
of  New  Jersey  Is,  I  believe,  representatlTe 
of  the  basic  programs  of  other  States. 
In  New  Jersey,  each  child  boarding  In  a 
foster  family  home  receives  |65  a  month 
In  State  and  local  funds.  This  payment 
is  intended  to  cover  board,  clothing,  den- 
tal, and  regular  medical  expenses. 

For  children  requiring  specialized 
treatment  for  unusual  problems,  such  as 
a  physical  handicap,  an  emotional  dis- 
turbance, or  a  disease  like  diabetes,  the 
State  will  pay  up  to  |153  a  month,  in 
State  and  local  funds,  depending  upon 
the  services  or  treatment  required. 

Most  children  In  the  New  Jersey  foster 
care  program  are  boarded  in  foster  family 
homes.  There  are,  in  addition,  however, 
what  are  known  as  foster  shelter  homes. 
These  homes  are  staffed  24  hours  a  day 
to  provide  special  services  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  and  are  customarily  equipped 
to  care  for  between  four  and  six  chil- 
dren. .The  State  alone  subsidizes  these 
homes  at  a  rate  of  $28  a  month  for  each 
bed. 

New  Jersey,  unlike  other  States,  has 
no  public  chUd-care  institutions.  Chil- 
dren whose  welfare  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  and  who  cannot  be  placed  In 
foster  family  homes  are  placed  in  pri- 
vate nonprofit  Institutions  under  con- 
tract with  the  State  welfare  agency.  For 
these  children,  the  State  pays  up  to  $150 
a  month  in  State  and  local  funds. 

New  Jersey's  program  is  not  substan- 
tially different  from  foster  care  pro- 
grams in  other  States.  There  are,  how- 
ever, notable  variations.  In  New  Jersey, 
the  cost  of  foster  care  services  generally 
Is  borne  equally  by  the  State  and  county 
governments.  Several  States  rely  almost 
exclusively  on  State  funds.  A  few  States, 
however,  provide  virtually  no  State 
money  or  administrative  machinery  for 
foster  care  programs,  preferring  instead 
to  allow  local  governments  and  voluntary 
agencies  to  do  the  Job. 

All  foster  care  programs,  nevertheless, 
share  common  problems — overtaxed 
budgets  and  significant  increases  In  the 
number  of  children  in  foster  care. 

New  Jersey  officials  with  whom  I  sp<Ae 
only  the  other  day  told  me  that  approxi- 
mately 100  additional  children  each 
month  enter  the  New  Jersey  foster  care 
program.  At  the  end  of  last  November, 
New  Jersey  counted  7.888  children  board- 
ing in  foster  family  homes.  A  realistic 
estimate  of  the  children  in  foster  family 
h(xnes  this  month  approximates  8.000. 
Next  year  the  Increase  in  foster  children 
in  expected  to  rise  above  100  a  month. 

The  upward  surge  In  the  number  of 
foster  children  In  New  Jersey  corresponds 
to  the  national  trend  which  has  estab- 
lished Itself  within  recent  years. 

For  the  years  1957-64,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
tells  me  that  there  was  a  nationwide  In- 
crease of  35  percent  in  the  number  of 
children  in  foster  care.  For  the  year 
1 963-64  alone,  the  nationwide  Increase 
stood  at  4.6  pereent. 

This  year.  New  Jersey  Is  moving  to 
meet  the  increased  demand  for  aid  and 
services  for  foster  children.  The  State 
assembly  has  been  requested  to  assure  a 
baalc  payment  of  $77  a  month  for  each 
child  in  foster  family  care.   Other  States. 
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faced  with  problems  similar  to  New  Jer- 
sey's, are  now,  or  will  soon  be,  faced  with 
the  necessity  for  providing  more  money 
for  foster  care. 

The  problem  is  more  easily  identified 
then  solved,  however.  As  the  need  for 
foster  care  services  has  risen,  so  too  has 
the  need  for  child-welfare  services  in 
general.  Consequently,  States  are  faced 
with  demands  for  Increased  funds  in  all 
child-welfare  programs.  Coupled  with 
the  expanded  services  expected  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  all  fields,  these 
needs  will  not  be  easily  met. 

Officials  with  whom  I  have  talked  pri- 
vately express  the  view  that  the  already 
substantial  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
foster  children  does  not  adequately  re- 
flect the  need  for  expanded  and  intensi- 
fied foster  care  services.  They  point  out 
that  many  State  budgets  are  now  so 
overburdened  that  only  limited  numbers 
of  new  children  can  be  admitted  into 
foster  care. 

Clearly,  Federal  assistance  is  manda- 
tory. I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  bring  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  full  Senate  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  explanation  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

KXPLANATION   or   BILL   TO   AMEND   TlTLB    V  OF 

THK  Social  Skcuritt  Act  To  Pkovide 
Oraktb  to  the  States  roE  Am  and  Serv- 
ice TO  CHILINtEN   IN  POSTEE  CaeE 

The  bill  provides  a  Federal  contribution 
equal  to  one-half  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  State,  up  to  «46  of  Federal  moD«y  per 
month,  for  each  child  living  in  a  f cater 
family  home. 

In  addition,  each  State  would  receive  a 
nonmatchtng  Federal  grant  of  $20  a  month 
for  each  child  receiving  care  in  a  public  or 
private   nonprofit   child-care   Institution. 

The  Federal  Government  would  provide  76 
percent  of  the  cost  of  those  services  provided 
by  State  and  local  personnel  which  have  been 
determined  necessary  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  children  In  foster  care.  Under  certain 
conditions  the  services  of  private  nonprofit 
agencies  under  contract  with  the  State  agen- 
cy can  also  be  Included. 

The  Federal  Government  would  also  under- 
write the  total  cost  determined  necessary  for 
training  personnel  for  work  with  the  State 
and  local  agencies. 

And,  the  Federal  Government  would  under- 
write 60  percent  of  the  cost  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
program. 

Because  the  bUl  establishes  a  new  program 
eEclujBlvely  for  children  in  foster  care,  funds 
received  under  this  program  wotild  In  no 
way  reduce  a  State's  share  of  Federal  money 
for  general  child-welfare  programs  tuider 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  blU  authorizes  an  open-end  appro- 
prlaUon  and  requires  that  Stetee  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  assure  that  Federal  funds 
will  not  be  used  to  replace  State  and  local 
funds  now  used  to  finance  foster  cai-e  serv- 
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The  bill  includes  standard  provisions 
establishing  the  method  for  making  pay- 
ments to  the  States  for  reimbursement  In 
the  case  of  overpayment  and  for  the  termi- 
nation of  payments  under  Bpeclfled  cir- 
cumstancea. 

Any  child  under  age  18  who  Is  living  in  a 
foster  famUy  home  or  in  a  public  or  private 


nonprofit    child-care   institution    would    be 
eligible  for  aid  under  this  program. 

The  program  will  be  administered  by  the 
State  agency  responsible  for  other  child- 
welfare  programs  operating  in  the  State 
In  most  cases,  this  agency  will  be  the  State 
welfare  agency. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  under 
this  program,  each  State  would  be  required 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  his  approval  a  plan 
of  welfare  and  related  services  for  children 
In  foster  care. 

Requlremente  for  the  State  plan  parallel 
the  stetutory  requirements  now  in  effect  for 
assistance  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  provides  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children. 

The  State  plan  must  call  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  individual  welfare  plan  for  each 
child  receiving  aid  under  this  program.  In- 
dividual welfare  plans  wlU  include  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  child's  needs  and  of  the 
most  suitable  available  home  in  which  he 
can  be  placed,  and  a  periodic  review  of  his 
case.  In  carrying  out  each  plan,  the  services 
of  private  nonprofit  child-care  agencies  and 
organizations  may  be  used. 

States  are  required  to  permit  all  persons 
seeking  aid  under  this  program  to  apply  for 
such  aid  and  to  furnish  aid  to  eligible  indi- 
viduals within  a  reasonable  time. 

Children  In  foster  care  will  also  be  eligible 
for  medical  benefits  provided  under  title  XIZ 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  States  where 
the  Kerr-MllU  program  is  In  effect. 

The  provisions  for  foster  care,  title  IV.  sec- 
tion 408.  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children)  will  be 
allowed  to  expire  and  foster  children  who 
received  AFDC  aid  will  be  entitled  to  assist- 
ance under  this  program. 
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MAKING  A  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
declaration  of  Honolulu  would  be  only 
rhetoric  if  there  were  no  followup.  Col- 
umnist Robert  G.  Splvack  has  noted  in 
his  column  in  the  New  York  Journal- 
American. 

But  he  goes  on  to  document  the  fol- 
lowup that  has  already  begun  as  well 
as  more  that  will  continue  in  the  future. 

Declaring  that  "now  the  story  of  how 
the  Johnson  administration  is  following 
up  can  be  told."  Mr.  Spivack  relates  that 
the  President  laid  plans  several  weeks 
before  Honolulu  to  send  Vice  President 
Humphrey  to  the  Par  East  to  let  our 
allies  know  that  we  were  just  as  deter- 
mined to  press  for  a  democratic  social 
revolution  in  Vietnam  as  we  were  to  end 
the  Vietcong  reign  of  terror. 

Mr.  Spivack  added: 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  The 
admlnUtratlon  was  quietly  seeking  out  the 
views  of  top  experts  on  underdeveloped  na- 
tions as  to  Vietnam's  real  needs  and  how 
they  might  be  met. 

After  reviewing  these  efforts.  Vb. 
Spivack  said: 

The  real  measure  of  administration  deter- 
mination was  to  be  found  in  the  specialists 
named  to  accompany  the  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary OrviUe  Freeman  on  his  mission  to  Sai- 
gon, and  their  specific  assignments. 

If  one  were  asked  to  draw  up  a  blueprint 
for  social  and  land  reform  these  ai«  the  men 
who  would  be  consulted. 

Noting  that  other  steps  are  planned, 
Mr.  Spivack  added: 

The  next  mission  to  Vietnam  will  be  one 
of  educators.  Then  we  will  send  medical 
and  health  experts. 


He   concludes: 

This  u  bow  you  reaUji  malce  a  social 
revolution.  ' 

The  article  traces  th^  first  steps  of 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  successful  long- 
range  effort  to  rehabilitate  South  Viet- 
nam. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Robert  Splvack's  column  which  appeared 
in  the  February  24, 1966.  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Recxjrd. 

There  being  no  objectipn,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

Making  a  Social  REtOLtmoN 
(By  Robert  G.  SpJtack) 

Washinoton.— Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  Hewlett 
of  All  Souls'  Church  of  Washington,  a  Uni- 
tarian, is  one  of  the  Capital's  most  militant 
and  outspoken  liberals,  a  mao  of  conscience 
and  Integrity.  After  a  long  silence  and 
much  soul  searching  he  ssys  that  In  the 
light  of  the  declaration  of  Honolulu,  he 
backs  the  administration's  position  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Peace  and  freedom  "are 
not  necessarily  consistent,"  he  told  his  par- 
ishioners, because  "sometlmw  a  nation  must 
fight  for  freedom." 

Dr.  Howlett  accepts  on  good  faith  the  ad- 
ministration's pledges  to  work  for  a  genuine 
social  revolution  In  South  Vietnam.  But 
the  declaration  of  Honolulu  would  be  only 
rhetoric  If  there  were  no  follawup. 

Now  the  story  of  how  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration Is  following  up  can  be  told.  The 
President  laid  plans  several  weeks  before 
the  Honolulu  conference  to  send  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  to  the  Far  East  with  the 
explicit  assignment  of  letting  our  Asian,  In- 
dian, and  other  allies  know  that  we  were 
just  as  determined  to  press  for  a  democratic 
social  revolution  in  Vietnam  as  we  were  to 
end  the  Vietcong  reign  of  tenfor. 

The  plans  were  well  underway  by  January 
18.  but  announcement  was  held  up  because 
It  was  necessary  to  clear  the  Vice  President's 
Itinerary  and  security  arrangements  with 
the  other  governments  Involved. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  The  ad- 
ministration was  quietly  seeking  out  the 
views  of  top  experts  on  underdeveloped  na- 
tions as  to  Vietnam's  real  deeds  and  how 
they  might  be  met.  The  various  AID  efforts 
of  the  past,  what  they  accomplished  and 
what  they  failed  to  acOQmpllsh.  were 
reviewed. 

Among  those  at  Honolulu,  In  on  the  plan- 
ning sessions,  was  Robert  R.  Nathan,  the 
former  national  chairman  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.  Nathan  has  long  been 
familiar  with  Vietnamese  problems,  going  aU 
the  way  back  to  the  mldflftias. 

But  the  real  measure  of  administration 
determination  was  to  be  found  In  the  spe- 
cialists named  to  accompany  Agrlcultxire 
Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  on  his  mission  to 
Saigon,  and  their  specific  assignments.  It 
one  were  asked  to  draw  up  a  blueprint  for 
social  and  land  reform  these  are  the  men  who 
would  first  be  consulted.  The  experts  who 
Went  on  the  Freeman  mission  included: 

M.  L.  Peterson,  director.  California  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  (crops);  C.  B. 
RAtchford.  University  of  Missouri  (home  im- 
provement, rural  youth,  extension  pro- 
grams); K.  D.  Naden.  executive  vice  presl- 
aent,  National  Council  of  l^rmer  Co-ops 
(cooperatives  and  credit);  W.  D.  Crtddle, 
Harza  Engineering  Co..  of  Salt  Lake  City  (Ir- 
rigation and  drainage):  H.  a  Swingle,  pro- 
fessor of  fisheries.  Auburn  Ublverslty  (flsh- 
«rlM):  W.  J.  Darby,  biochemist.  Vanderbllt 
university  (plant  protection);  R.  F.  Dwyer, 
Dwyer  Lumber  &  Plywood  Corp.,  Portland, 
oreg  (forestry):  C.  R.  Wharton.  Agrtcul- 
"iral  Development  CouncU,  Xac.    (land  r»- 


fbrm);  and  O.  O.  Bentley.  dean  of  agricul- 
ture.  University   of  Illinois    (livestock). 

Other  steps  are  planned.  The  next  mis- 
sion to  Vietnam  wUl  be  one  of  educators. 
Then  we  will  send  medical  and  health  ex- 
perts. 

I^ls  is  how  you  really  make  a  social  revo- 
lution. 


REDUCTION    OF    FUNDS    FOR 
ACHUCULTURE  RESEARCH 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
agriculture  research  community  is  deep- 
ly disturbed  because  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  reduce  sharply  the 
funds  for  their  work.  In  Kansas,  this 
would  mean  a  major  dlmunltion  of  re- 
search on  sorghum  breeding  and  wheat 
quality  projects,  to  name  two  important 
areas. 

Ralph  L.  Foster,  editor  of  the  Kansas 
Parmer  magazine,  in  his  editorial  column 
"As  Kansas  Farmer  Sees  It,"  ably 
simimed  up  the  situation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  fine  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  ixjint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  the  Wat  To  Pat  fob  a  War 
Cost  of  Vietnam  and  the  Great  Society 
is  quickly  reaching  to  the  grassroots.  Agrl- 
cultural  research  Is  one  of  the  Items  sacri- 
ficed in  President  Johnson's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  1967.  We  cant  agree  that  this  Is 
the  place  to  economize. 

Apparently  the  usual  illogical  assumption 
that  we  already  know  enough  about  food 
production,  so  let's  cut  It  off  for  awhile  has 
been  applied.  We  have  never  had  enough 
agricultural  know-how  and  we  never  will  so 
long  as  the  world  Is  short  of  food. 

Cute  in  Federal  support  for  research  In 
Kansas  hits  at  some  vital  spots.  Reductions 
amounting  to  •220,000  would  come  mostly  in 
grain  research.  If  the  cuts  sUnd.  all 
sorghum  breeding  work  at  the  Fort  Hays 
branch  experiment  station  will  be  eliminated. 
Much  at  the  wheat  breeding  and  wheat  qual- 
ity and  wheat  disease  investigations  wUl  be 
stopped. 

To  stop  wheat  quality  research  now  when 
great  effort  Is  directed  toward  higher  quality 
varieties  for  hybrid  crossing  seems  particu- 
larly unwise.  Hybrid  wheat  promises  to  pro- 
vide a  great  stride  in  meeting  the  need  for 
more  cereal  protein  foods. 

Althoxigh  we  must  all  recognize  that  the 
Federal  treasury  Is  overburdened,  the  judg- 
ment that  leads  to  curtailment  of  progress 
In  this  vital  Industry  is  open  to  serious  ques- 
tioning. 

Agricultural  research  is  not  something  that 
can  be  turned  off  and  on  like  a  spigot.  It 
is  not  a  1-day  nor  a  1-year  Job.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuous program.  We  hope  that  Members 
of  Congress  who  understand  the  importance 
of  maintaining  o\ir  agricultural  progress  wUl 
fight  to  retain  our  grain  research  programs. 


ASSURING   A   FUTURE  FOR    SMALL 
BUSINESS  AND  THE  SBA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  there  has  been 
considerable  preoccupation  during  the 
past  year  with  the  situation  in  southeast 
Asia.  An  unfortunate  consequence  has 
been  a  diversion  of  attentions  imd  ener- 
gies that  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to 
more  peaceful  pursuits. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, of  which  I  am  a  member,  was 


created  in  1950  as  an  indication  of  the 
concern  of  Congress  for  one  of  these 
fimdamental  pursuits — the  welfare  of 
the  nearly  5  million  American  «mAii  and 
Independent  businesses. 

In  1953  and  1958,  the  CJongress  and  the 
Presidency  demonstrated  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  assistance  to  small  business. 
Congress  enacted  two  Small  Business 
Acts  suid  created  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration In  order  to  carry  out  the 
declared  congressional  policy: 

The  Government  should  aid,  counsel,  as- 
sist, and  protect.  Insofar  as  It  is  possible,  the 
Interests  of  small  business  concerns  In  order 
to  preserve  free  competitive  enterprise  •  •  • 
and  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  overall 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  businessmen  of  my  L>tate  know  the 
value  of  independent  and  self-reliance. 
Oregon  was  founded  by  self-reliant  pio- 
neers. Its  businesses  were,  from  the  be- 
ginning, small  businesses.  Even  now, 
Oregon  has  a  great  many  locally  estab- 
lished suid  Independent  enterprises. 

With  the  passing  years,  society  has 
grown  more  complicated.  Federal  tax 
laws  and  regulations  have  become  infi- 
nitely complex.  Oregon  founded  one  of 
the  first  State  tax  courts  to  deal  with 
ever-increasing  complications  of  State 
and  local  taxation.  Bookkeeping,  mar- 
keting, finance,  patent  practice,  and 
other  management  skills  have  developed 
into  technical  specialities.  It  has  thus 
become  progressively  more  dlflScult  for  a 
man  to  fulfill  the  American  dream  of 
establishing  his  own  business  and  main- 
taining it  successfully  by  his  own  efforts. 

A  graphic  example  of  this  difficulty  is 
my  State  of  Oregon.  While  the  number 
of  business  failures  throughout  the  Na- 
tion in  1965  was  almost  Identical  to  1964. 
business  failures  in  Oregon  increased 
32.5  percent.  These  figures  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Buaineas  failures 

1965  1964 

Natl(Ml_ 13.614         18.601 

Oregon 358  266 

Source:  ''SUght  OveraU  Change  In  1985 
Failures  but  Strong  Contrasts  by  Size,  Line. 
Location."  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  Inc.  release 
Jan.  26.  1966. 

PABALTSU  OF  THE  SBA  LOAN   PBOaBAK 

Mr.  President,  small  businessmen  of 
Oregon  have  informed  me  of  their  deep 
concern  over  the  grinding  halt  of  the 
small  business  loan  program,  which  can 
only  worsen  the  situation  in  my  part  of 
the  country.  Undoubtedly,  there  has 
been  bitter  disappointment  as  business- 
men in  need  discover  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  been  refus- 
ing to  accept  applications  for  loans  since 
October  11.  1965. 

SBA  loans  have  helped  translate 
dreams  into  reality  for  thousands  of  en- 
terprising men  and  women.  The  figures 
show  that  small  business  loan  assistance 
has,  since  it  was  initiated  in  1954.  been 
made  available  to  57.335  firms.  In  addi- 
tion, the  more  than  700  small  business 
investment  companies,  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  have  raised  that  total 
considerably. 

The  following  composite  statement  of 
firms  helped  by  management  assistance 
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programs  g:lve8  us  an  Insight  into  the 
extent  to  which  the  small  business  com- 
munity of  this  country  has  turned  to 
SBA  for  assistance  over  the  past  decade: 
SmcUl  bvtineatmen  assisted  by  SBA  manage- 
ment assistance  programs 

Attendance    at   worlubops 7,  SCO 

Individual  counseling 178,000 

Oounsellng    under    SCORE    pro- 
gram  12,000 

Attendance  at  couraea  and  con- 

farencea 238,000 

Ck>ntact8   tbrough    Intralndustry 

management    programs 350,000 

Publications  sold  or  distributed 

In  response  to  requests 33, 000, 000 

!  ncpoaTAMCx  or  iNDapsNomr  sba  taroKrwoLr 

SKAirnBMZD 

The  Independent  status  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  recently 
been  questioned.  It  was  reported  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  4  that  con- 
sideration was  given  to  Incorporating  the 
SBA  into  the  Commerce  Department. 

Several  Senators  drew  attention  to  the 
undeslrabillty  of  such  an  action  on  both 
political  and  economic  grounds.  They 
pointed  out  that  an  SBA  transfer  would 
represent  false  economy,  since  the  as- 
sistance furnished  by  the  SBA  is  not  only 
fully  repcild — with  interest — but  this  In- 
terest and  the  fees  charged  by  SBA  de- 
fray a  large  proportion  of  Its  operating 
expenses. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  recalled  for  us  the  reasoned 
statements  of  leaders  now  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  were  delivered  In  sup- 
port of  the  congressional  enactment  of 
section  4  (a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
that: 

The  Administration  shall  be  under  the 
general  direction  and  eupervlston  of  the 
President  and  ahall  not  be  aflUlated  with  or 
be  within  any  other  agency  or  departsnent  ol 
the  Federal  Oovernment. 

I  was  happy  to  see  a  report  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  18  that: 

The  White  House  has  sent  word  to  Capitol 
EQU  that  It  is  shelving  the  plan  to  transfer 
the  SBA  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  hope  this  indicates  that  the  matter 
has  been  put  to  rest  permanently. 

The  administration  would  reap  bene- 
fits of  its  support  for  SBA  In  many  areas. 
One  of  the  aspects  which  Is  deserving  of 
discussion  is  In  foreign  relations.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  USIA  buildings  In 
many  coimtrles  have  been  displaying  ex- 
tensive wall  exhibits  on  the  subject  of 
what  the  Federal  Government  is  doing  to 
aid  and  encourage  small  business  in  the 
United  Stotes. 

It  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  such 
exhibits  would  be  well  received  because 
in  most  countries,  other  than  the  United 
States,  business  enterprises  are  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  Thus,  many  of  their 
firms  would  be  classified  as  family,  inde- 
pendent, and  small  business.  What  I 
have  Just  said  applies  particularly  in  d^ 
veloplng  countries  which  are  seeking  to 
build  entrepreneurial  classes  from  small 
beginnings.  Our  small  business  pro- 
grams, as  pictured  by  the  USIA,  have 
great  potential  for  evoking  a  favorable 
Impression  among  our  friends  and  allies. 

There  are  those  who  wish  to  pcdnt  an 
Image  of  this  country  as  "dominated  1^ 


a  few  large  corporations."  Those  people 
should  come  to  the  United  States  and  see 
what  a  free  enterprise  economy  can  do. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  over  the  past  30 
years,  while  our  population  has  In- 
crettsed  51  percent,  the  number  of  busi- 
nesses in  the  country  increased  67  per- 
cent. Small  business  presently  accounts 
for  about  94  percent  of  all  lines  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce  in  this  coimtry,  in- 
cluding some  300,000  manufacturers. 
However,  It  would  certainly  be  difficult 
for  our  Government,  in  all  honesty,  to 
maintain  this  posture  If  it  proposed  to 
dismantle  the  SBA  and  transfer  its  pro- 
tective functions  to  a  department  where 
they  will  be  admittedly  ineffective.  I 
know  that  many  Senators  would  regret 
to  see  the  administration  placed  in  such 
a  position. 

CONSTANT  V1Gn.ANCK  KEQUIBXD 

It  seems  that  the  Congress  must  re- 
main constantly  alert  toward  the  welfare 
of  the  small  business  community,  and  to 
focus  attention  upon  weaknesses  that 
may  appear  in  the  system.  There  are 
presently  two  such  areas.  First,  there 
is  the  absence  of  leadership.  The  post 
of  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  been  vacant  since 
September  8,  1965.  The  legal  organiza- 
tion of  the  SBA  makes  it  impossible  to 
have  anyone  appointed  to  the  post  of 
Acting  Administrator.  Second,  there  is 
the  complete  abridgment  of  the  loan 
program  in  October. 

This  seems  to  be  quite  an  untidy  state 
of  affairs,  but  to  small  businessmen  across 
the  country,  it  is  more  than  that.  Hopes 
for  starting  businesses  have  imdoubtedly 
been  scrapped,  luid  plans  for  expansion 
have  been  curtailed.  For  the  338  Oregon 
firms  that  failed,  these  lapses  have  been 
a  cause  of  tragedy  and  despair. 

The  press  Is  full  of  stories  about  the 
economy  reaching  new  heights,  but  the 
small  businessmen  who  need  and  are 
unable  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
SBA  are  not  likely  to  be  sharing  these 
gains.  This  raises  a  serious  question  as 
to  those  who  should  receive  the  benefits 
of  our  economic  expansion,  and  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  making 
such  determinations. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  in  October  of  last  year  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  that  stringency  of 
credits  for  exporting  has  quite  possibly 
inhibited  smaller  businesses  from  enter- 
ing and  participating  In  the  development 
of  overseas  markets. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pill]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  have  reviewed  the  do- 
mestic credit  picture  and  demonstrated 
how  the  progressive  restraints  on  credit 
over  the  past  half  year  are  tightening 
the  screws  on  the  small  businessman. 
Senators  Javits,  Phoutt,  and  Allott 
have  voiced  slmllsu-  concerns. 

It  is  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  developments  such  as  the  de- 
creased liquidity  of  commercial  banks, 
as  described  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bul- 
letin of  December  1965;  the  program  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  Its  member 
banlcs  to  screen  credit  requests  minutely 
during  this  year;  and  the  Increased  needs 


for  cash  to  pay  advance  income  tax  col- 
lections, will  hurt  the  small  businessman 
far  more  than  they  will  hinder  the  big 
corporations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's loan  program,  as  a  source  of  last 
resort,  becomes  progressively  more  im- 
portant The  presence  of  the  SBA  as  a 
reservoir  of  counsel  and  assistance  that 
the  small  businessman  can  call  his  own 
is  also  critical  under  these  conditions. 

To  continue  the  Impairment  of  SBA's 
effectiveness  Is  thus  to  allow  a  predict- 
able increase  in  competitive  injury  to 
small  business,  and  to  the  people  who  are 
striving  to  make  these  businesses  suc- 
cessftil. 

To  do  away  with  the  SBA  at  this  point 
would  amount  to  a  body  blow  to  the  in- 
dependence of  business  in  general  In  this 
country;  to  the  5  million  small  firms  In 
particular;  to  some  of  our  basic  national 
values;  and  to  our  international  repu- 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  I  fed  that  the  growing 
body  of  opinion  which  has  been  expressed 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject should  be  persuasive. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
will  assure  a  bright  and  Independent  fu- 
ture for  small  business  by  early  and 
favorable  action  to  restore  leadership 
and  funds  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. I  have  expressed  this  hope  to 
President  Johnson  iii  a  recent  telegram. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  tele- 
gram be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pkb>T7akt  2,  1966. 
Hon.  Ltnoon  B.  Johnson, 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Have  been  Informed  that  there  Is  under 
consideration  a  proposal  to  transfer  func- 
tions of  Ebnall  Business  Administration  to 
another  department  of  Government. 

Strongly  urge  that  such  a  proposal  not  be 
submitted  to  Congress,  but  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  strengthen  the  programs  of  SBA, 
particularly  the  loan  fund.  Have  encoun- 
tered numerous  problems  In  Oregon  due  to 
lack  of  adequate  loan  funds  for  handling  of 
ordinary  SBA  loans.  Strengthening  SBA  u 
Independent  agency  would  be  a  step  forward 
In  the  public  Interest. 
ReopectfuUy, 

Watnx  Mobsx. 


February  25,  196 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MHJTARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL  1966 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  is 
S. 2791. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2791)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  ooisslles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my  20 
years  in  the  S«iate,  I  have  never  made  a 
speech  that  I  considered  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  my  record,  in  £u»»rdance 
with  my  sights  as  to»the  interests  of  my 
coimtry,  as  the  speech  I  am  about  to  de- 
liver. I  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that 
once  again  I  occupjt-a  minority  position 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am  also  well 
enough  Informed  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  to  know  that  repetitively  in  the 
history  of  this  great  legl$tetive  body  mi- 
nority ix>lnts  of  view  of  one  period  fre- 
quently become  majority  points  of  view. 

As  I  have  sadd  in  my  State  in  recent 
days,  I  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
now:  I  am  p>erfectly  willing  to  let  the 
pet^le  of  Oregon  be  my  judge  and  his- 
tory be  my  appraiser,  for  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  course  of  action  in  foreign  pol- 
icy that  this  administration  is  leading 
us  into  is  a  course  of  Eu;tlon  that  future 
generations  of  Americans  will  rue. 

No  one  can  understand  my  position 
on  this  Issue  of  foreign  policy  unless  he 
fully  understands  my  very  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  United  States  is  on  the  way 
toward  leading  mankind  to  a  third  world 
war.  That  is  one  of  the  major  premises 
of  my  view.  Follow  the  course  of  action 
that  the  President  is  now  follovsrlng,  and 
It  is  unavoidable  that  the  United  States 
will  end  up  In  world  war  HI,  out  of  which 
will  come  no  victors,  not  even  our  own 
country.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  American 
people  to  analyze  carefiAly  the  bill  that 
is  the  pending  business  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  reasons  that  I  shtJl  now.  at  some 
length,  set  forth. 

The  pending  bill,  S.  2^701,  is  the  most 
open  ended  Invitation  to  the  continued 
expansion  smd  escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
war  that  could  be  requested  by  a  war  de- 
partment or  granted  by  a  Congress.  I 
read  to  the  Senate  the  sentence  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  major  premises  of 
this  speech.  Unless  one  imderstands 
the  point  of  view  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  regard  |o  this  sentence, 
I  am  stire  there  will  be  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  basis  for  my  posi- 
tion.   So  I  repeat  this  sentence  again: 

"The  pending  bill,  S.  2791,  is  the  most 
open  end  Invitation  to  the  continued  ex- 
pansion and  escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
war  that  could  be  requested  by  a  war 
department  or  granted  by  a  Congress." 

I  read  section  401(a)  of  Title  IV: 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Punds  authorized  for  appro- 
pruuon  for  the  use  of  t|ie  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  undec  this  or  any  oth- 


er Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  their  stated  purposes  In  connection  with 
8u{^x>rt  of  Vietnamese  and  other  free  wortd 
forces  in  Vietnam,  and  related  costs,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  years  1866  and  1967,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  determine. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  bill.  I 
did  not  misquote.  That  is  what  the  bill 
provides.  Let  us  comprehend  it,  if  we 
can.  It  is  difficult  to  do  so,  I  know.  But 
I  shall  repeat  it: 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Funds  authcnized  for  ap- 
propriation for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
their  stated  purposes  In  connection  with  sup- 
port of  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  In  Vietnam,  and  related  coets,  during 
the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  determine. 

This  is  a  bill.  I  digress  to  say.  that  goes 
far  beyond  fiscal  year  1966.  We  are  go- 
ing to  permit  use  of  sdl  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967  "on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  deter- 
mine" to  finance  all  free  world  military 
activities  In  Vietnam. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  does  not  believe 
in  government  by  men.  I  do  not  intend 
to  give  the  present  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  any  other  Secretary  of  Defense  such 
personal  power.  I  do  not  Intend  to  throw 
away  our  precious  checks  under  our  con- 
stitutional system  for  a  2-year  period 
and  vest  them  in  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Therefore,  I  say  we  are  providing  a 
blank  check  on  American  defense  spend- 
ing for  expanding  this  war  into  Laos  and 
Thailand;  and  when  we  get  through  pay- 
ing and  equipping  the  armed  forces  of 
South  Korea  and  the  Philippines,  we  will 
see  the  war  spread  to  those  countries, 
too. 

Under  this  bill,  and  in  this  title,  we  are 
making  the  Vietnam  war  an  American 
war.  No  longer  is  there  any  pretense 
that  military  aid  to  the  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  aid  to  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent military  identity.  Their  forces 
are  to  be  funded  out  of  our  American 
military  defense  spending.  I  predict 
that  this  provision,  which  is  totally  un- 
limited as  to  amount  and  as  to  countries, 
will  serve  to  further  destroy  the  integrity 
of  such  neighboring  countries  as  Thai- 
land and  any  other  country  that  is  in- 
cluded in  it. 

I  pause  to  point  out  that  I  have  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  for  whom  I  have 
a  high  regard,  as  they  know,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALL],  the  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  tiie 
acting  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who  have  been  on 
record  in  this  debate  as  saying  that  there 
are  no  political  questions  Involved,  that 
it  is  merely  an  authorization  bill. 

They  lose  me  in  that  argument,  for  this 
bill  is  pregnant  with  policy.  This  bill  is 
a  bill  that  seeks  to  put  the  Congress  on 
record  in  support  of  a  whole  chain  of 
policies.  I  worry  about  the  chain  reac- 
tion after  those  policies  are  adopted. 
This  is  an  authorization  bill  that  sup- 


ports a  policy  of  using  American  tax- 
payers' money  by  the  millions  of  dollars, 
and  it  can  go  into  the  billions  before  we 
get  through,  in  support  of  the  armies  of 
South  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  any 
oUier  country  that  we  can  get  to  go  in. 

The  bill  authorizes  these  f  imds  to  make 
them  "available  for  their  stated  purposes 
in  connection  with  support  of  Viet- 
namese and  other  free  world  forces  in 
Vietnam,  and  related  costs,  during  the 
2  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967." 

Later  I  shall  talk  about  financing  mer- 
cenaries, but  I  cannot  forget  the  history 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
attitude  that  our  revolutionary  fore- 
fathers had  toward  mercenaries.  Mr. 
President,  It  does  not  make  it  any  cleaner 
to  have  us  finance  mercenaries,  but  that 
is  what  we  are  doing,  and  that  is  what 
this  bill  would  authorize.  No  longer  will 
they  be  financed  through  military  aid  to 
their  governments,  but  right  out  of  our 
own  Defense  Department  appropriations. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  when  the 
American  taxpayers  fully  appreciate  that 
we  are  financing  these  Indigenous  armies 
as  part  of  our  own,  the  American  people 
are  also  going  to  expect  that  they  be 
subject  to  American  command,  smd  that 
their  governments  make  whatever  ad- 
justments the  United  States  deems 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war? 
Or  is  It  possible  that  we  are  going  to  turn 
American  troops  over  to  the  command  of 
these  other  armies? 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  warn  the 
American  people,  as  I  shall  warn  them 
throughout  this  speech  this  afternoon, 
that  we  have  before  the  Senate  a  bill  that 
is  so  semantically  phrased  and  so  cleverly 
worded  that,  unless  there  is  an  analysis 
of  the  bill  placed  at  the  availability  of  the 
American  taxpayers  at  the  crossroads 
and  communities  of  America,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  live  to  discover 
that  this  administration  has  led  them 
into  obtaining  a  blanket  authorization  for 
a  course  of  action  that,  in  my  judgment, 
cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the 
precious  constitutional  rights,  checks, 
and  guarantees. 

I  repeat  the  last  paragraph.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  when  the  Americaui 
taxpayers  fully  appreciate  that  we  are 
financing  these  Indigenous  armies  as  part 
of  our  own,  the  American  p>eopIe  are  also 
going  to  expect  that  they  be  subject  to 
American  command  and  that  thehr  gov- 
ernments make  whatever  adjustments 
the  United  States  deems  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  war. 

This  is  one  way  for  countries  to  be  sub- 
verted. This  l8  how  all  hope  of  national 
integrity  is  sacrificed.  This  Is  how  the 
United  States  will  expand  this  war  be- 
yond South  Vietnam  until  all  of  south- 
east Asia  is  afiame  with  guerrilla  warfare 
at  best  and  conventional  warfare  at 
worst. 

This  is  how  we  are  destroying  whatever 
chance  there  might  be  that  independent 
coimtries  could  be  encouraged  and  built 
up  as  a  bulwark  against  either  onnmu- 
nism  or  China,  or  both. 

Once  these  small  coimtries  of  south- 
east Asia  become  amalgamated  into  the 
American  Department  of  Defense,  as 
they  are  in  this  bill,  not  only  do  they  loae 
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all  hope  of  Independence,  but  the  United 
States  becomes  wholly  responsible  tor 
them. 

BOX     AUTROKIZn     KZPANSION     AND     KXTEMBION 
or    WAS 

This  Is  not  a  bill  that  finances  what 
has  been  done.  It  is  a  bill  to  finance  a 
continued  American  penetration  Into 
southeast  Asia. 

Look  at  the  langxiage  of  section  302. 
The  bill  authorizes  certain  construction 
in  support  of  military  activities  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  for  other  purposes.  Sec- 
tion 302  reads: 

The  Secretary  of  DefenM  may  establish  or 
develop  InstallaUons  and  facUiUes  which  he 
determines  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate, 
or  Install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  •200,000,000. 

Do  not  tell  the  American  people  again, 
I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the 
President,  that  the  United  States  seeks 
no  military  bases  In  South  Vietnam  or  In 
southeast  Asia. 

I  regret  that  my  President  said  that  In 
New  York  the  other  night,  as  he  has  said 
so  many  times.  This  bill  carmot  be 
squared  with  that  statement.  We  are 
building  large,  powerful  military  instal- 
lations in  southeast  Asia  and  In  Thailand, 
and  all  the  world  knows  we  are  not  going 
to  walk  out  on  them.  The  provision  In 
this  bill  for  the  building  of  those  installa- 
tions is  the  proof  of  the  Inconsistency 
between  the  statements  of  our  President 
and  what  we  are  doing. 

How  well  I  remember.  In  1964,  as  I 
campaigned  in  14  States  for  my  Presi- 
dent, promises  he  made  in  regard  to  the 
course  of  action  that  he  was  going  to 
follow  vls-a-vis  the  war  in  Asia.  He  did 
not  keep  them. 

Mr.  President,  differences  between  the 
semantic  pronouncements  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  America's  course  of  action  in 
southeast  Asia  cannot  be  squared,  so  I 
point  out  that  In  my  judgment  we  shall 
continue  to  be  very  unconvincing  to  the 
people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  and,  in  fact,  unconvincing  to 
people  throughout  the  world,  when  we 
say  we  seek  no  bases.  For  we  are  build- 
ing them.  This  bill  authorizes  still 
more.  They  will  be  there  for  a  long 
time,  and  so  will  we. 

Once  we  proceed  to  build  the  bases 
called  for  in  section  302  of  this  bill,  rea- 
son dictates  that  our  presence  will  be 
there  for  a  long,  long  time  to  come.  In 
fact,  we  will  have  to  be  there.  If  we  are 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  being  an- 
nounced by  our  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
as  I  shall  point  out  later. 

Section  302  refers  to  installations  and 
facilities  "vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  Stotes."  Who  is  to  say  what  is 
vital  to  the  .security "of  our  country? 
Not  the  Congress.  Under  this  bill.  It  Is 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  is  he  who 
is  authorized  by  the  bill  to  establish 
the  outposts  of  American  military  com- 
mand, that  will  thence  have  to  be  de- 
fended by  all  the  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion that  may  be  required  to  defend 
them.    These  so-called  vital  Interests  are 
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not  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  the 
short  title  of  this  bill  explains  that  it 
refers  to  military  activities  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Since  when,  and  In  what  act  of  Con- 
gress, is  southeast  Asia  defined  as  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  Jus- 
tifying any  unilateral  action  that  may 
be  needed  on  our  part  to  defend  It?  The 
most  that  can  be  cited  Is  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  which,  however,  does  not  de- 
fine the  area  as  vital,  but  refers  to  a 
"common  danger"  to  all  SEATO  mem- 
bers, which  danger  has  never  been  seen 
by  our  SEATO  partners. 

The  resolution  of  August  1964  cites 
southeast  Asia  as  an  area  where  the 
United  States  regards  "the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security"  as 
vital  to  our  Interests.  I  submit  that  the 
continued  Intrusion  of  large-scale  Amer- 
ican military  forces,  bases,  and  navies  in 
this  area,  as  provided  by  the  bill,  will 
destroy  what  little  international  peace 
and  security  is  left  to  the  people  of 
Thailand,  Laos.  Malaysia,  and  eventu- 
ally Burma  and  Cambodia,  for  the  war 
that  is  lapping  at  their  shores  will  en- 
gull  them.  too.  If  it  Is  allowed  to  proceed 
on  its  present  course. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  opposite  of  the 
so-called  enclave  theory.  It  calls  for  the 
construction  of  bases  not  only  on  the 
cotistal  areas  of  South  Vietnam,  but  any- 
where m  the  deep  Interior  of  Thailand, 
and  possibly  Laos. 

Let  the  record  show  that  the  senior 
Senator  frwn  Oregon  supports  the  en- 
clave theory  of  General  Oavln.  I  have 
listened  to  the  administration  witnesses, 
and  in  my  Judgment,  they  have  not 
touched  it  as  far  as  rebutting  its  sound- 
ness is  concerned.  Oh,  there  is  talk  that 
those  of  us  who  oppose  this  war  in  Viet- 
nam have  no  program.  We  have  a  pro- 
gram, Mr.  President,  and  we  have  offered 
It  over  and  over  again;  but  it  is  not  a  pro- 
gram of  escalation.  It  is  not  a  program  of 
following  a  course  of  action  in  southeast 
Asia  that  we  fear  will  lead  to  a  war  with 
Red  China — and  once  we  are  in  that 
war,  I  think  it  is  absurd  for  anyone  to 
think  that  Russia  will  sit  on  the  side- 
lines. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  Pentagon 
would  like  to  pooh-pooh  the  enclave 
theory.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  enclave 
theory  does  not  weaken  the  defense  of 
the  United  States ;  it  strengthens  it,  and 
makes  possible  a  course  of  action  where 
others  can  come  in.  on  a  multilateral 
basis,  to  keep  the  peace.  But  as  we  fol- 
low a  program  of  expanding  the  war — 
and  that  is  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, Mr.  President — we  make  it  that 
much  more  difficult  for  a  multilateral 
peacekeeping  action  to  be  applied  to  the 
war  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  enclave  theory,  as  General  Gavin 
pointed  out,  does  not  mean  retreat.  The 
enclave  theory  does  not  mean  that  we 
put  our  troops  over  there  at  the  mercy  of 
the  opposition.  To  the  contrary,  the  en- 
clave theory  gives  protection  to  those 
troops,  by  not  sending  them  out  Into 
more  expanded  conflict,  to  kill  more  of 
them. 

I  know  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
create  the  image  of  those  of  us  who  are 
opposed  to  expanding  this  war.  that  we 


are  letting  down  our  boys.  My  reply  is 
that  those  who  are  seeking  to  follow  the 
administration's  course  of  action  in 
southeast  Asia  will  have  to  assume  the 
responsibUity  for  the  letting  of  the  blood 
of  many  of  those  boys,  who  would  never 
bleed  If  we  adopted  the  enclave  theory 
Because.  Mr.  President,  the  enclave 
theory  gives  us  a  strong  defensive  posi- 
tion, gives  protection,  may  I  say,  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  as  well,  and  is  a  pro- 
gram that  stops  the  escalating  of  the 
war  and  the  advancing  of  aggression. 

The   administration  simply  does  not 
want  to  face  up  to  what  thu  enclave 
theory  would  do  as  far  as  giving  us  a 
program  that  will  make  possible  halting 
of  the  killing  to  the  degree  that  is  now 
going  on,  and  giving  a  basis  for  our  rep- 
resentatives before  the  United  Nations  to 
make  a  much  stronger  case  for  the  United 
Nations  to  come  in  and  declare  a  cease- 
fire, and  announce  to  the  opposing  sides 
that  it  is  going  to  send  in,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  whatever  number  of  di- 
visions are  necessary  to  enforce  a  peace. 
That  is  a  program  for  which  some  of  us 
have  been  pleading  a  long  time.    For  the 
administration  to  say  that  it  is  no  pro- 
gram is  to  beg  the  question.    What  is 
needed  is  an  enforced  cease-fire  in  south- 
east Asia.    What  Is  needed  is  for  the  sig- 
natories to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
to  begin  to  live  up  to  the  obligations  of 
their  signatures.     What  is  needed  is  not 
to  keep  the  Issue  behind  the  series  in 
New  York  City  but  to  get  it  out  into  an 
open  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  and 
let  the  nations  of  the  world  on  the  Se- 
curity Coun-^il  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
Mr.  President,  Drew  Pearson  has  an  in- 
teresting column  in  this  morning's  Post, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  part  of  it  dealing  with  this  problem 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydincs  In  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

British  Hku>  Up  U.N.  Dkbatk 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

There  were  two  Inside  reasons  why  the 
United  States  appeared  to  walk  up  the  hill 
to  the  U.N.  Security  CovmcU  on  Vietnam, 
then  walk  down  again — away  from  debate. 

Reason  No.  1  was  because  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  of  England  asked  us  to. 

Reason  No.  2  was  because  the  Russians, 
while  not  asking  a  postponement,  made  It 
diplomatically  clear  that  It  would  put  them 
In  a  better  position  with  the  Chinese. 

The  British  request  was  made  because 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  was  going  to  Moscow 
and  hoped  that  he  could  do  some  good  with 
the  Russians  prior  to  any  forensic  slugging 
match  In  the  Security  Council.  He  hoped 
to  persuade  the  Russians  to  Join  Britain  In 
reviving  the  former  Brttlsh-Russlan  partner- 
ship for  peace  In  Indochina. 

Wilson  had  previously  requested  President 
Johnson  to  hold  off  bombing  North  Vietnam 
until  his  trip  to  Moscow,  but  the  President 
did  not  do  so;  so  It  was  decided  that  the 
United  States  could  at  least  honor  the  re- 
quest for  debate  postponement  In  the  U.N. 

BTTTEK  OOMirnmsT  BATTLE 

Second  Inside  reaaon  was  considered  even 
more  Important — namely,  the  strategy  of  not 
playing  into  Chinese  hands  by  putting  the 
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Russians  on  the  spot  durt|>g  their  bitter 
debate. 

On  March  20,  one  of  the  taost  Important 
Communists  conferences  In  the  last  48  years 
will  be  held  In  Moscow.  It  vUl  see  a  final 
showdown  between  the  RuMlans  and  the 
Chinese,  with  possibly  a  diplomatic  break 
resulting. 

Russian  politicians  I)ave  'been  traveling 
around  the  Communist  world  campaigning 
for  the  votes  of  Communist  cciuntries  against 
the  Chinese.  The  situation  le  not  unlike  an 
American  election  during  which,  at  times, 
Khrushchev  deliberately  trl«l  not  to  rock 
the  International  boat  In  favpr  of  the  Amer- 
ican rightwlng.  Likewise,  it  was  decided 
In  the  Johnson  admlnistratloc  not  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  rock  the  boat  in  favor  of 
the  Chinese. 

The  U.N.  Security  debate  irould  have  put 
the  Russians  on  the  spot  by  forcing  them 
to  veto  peace  talks.  The  Chinese  have  been 
pounding  them  with  the  aocusatlon  that 
they  are  the  "lackeys  of  American  Imperial- 
ism," trying  to  pull  "American  chestnuts  out 
of  the  Vietnam  Are."  1 

Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  had  a  2-hour 
session  with  President  Johnson  Immediately 
after  his  return  from  Hondlulu,  at  which 
time  It  was  decided  not  to  Jiroceed  with  a 
U.N.  showdown  over  Vietnam  now.  This 
column  can  reveal  that  the  above  reasons 
were  among  the  most  important  factors  dis- 
cussed. ! 

DAWDLING  BTTREAUCRACT 

cnialrman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  trained  by  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  as  a  rootln'-tootin"  trustbuster,  is 
now  following  milk-and-water  policies  that 
would  make  Kefauver  turn  oyer  in  his  grave. 

For  6  years  the  Trade  Oommlsslon  has 
been  dawdling  over  unfair  monopoly  charges 
brought  against  the  Conununtty  Blood  Bank 
in  Kansas  City.  An  PTC  intestlgator  made 
a  thorough  probe.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held.  It  was  conclusively  shown  that  cer- 
tain Kansas  City  pathologists,  working  inside 
certain  hoepltals,  boycotted  tiie  blood  of  one 
blood  bank  in  order  to  favoi)  a  doctor-orga- 
nized blood  bank. 

Despite  the  finds  of  monopoly  and  trade 
discrimination.  Chairman  Diioon  Is  still  sit- 
ting, holding  up  action.  i 

U.N.  oo-Romn)  | 

Before  the  last  Security  Council  debate. 
Ambassador  Ooldberg  was  urged  by  one  State 
Department  official  to  chargiB  the  Riuslans 
with  pussyfooting  for  peace,     He  declined. 

"I'm  not  running  for  oOcn"  he  told  his 
State  Deptartment  friend,  f'i'm  trying  to 
make  peace."  I 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  now  JAmbassador  In 
Saigon,  formerly  Eisenhower's  Ambassador 
to  the  U.N.,  made  speech  after  speech  before 
the  TV  cameras,  verbally  punahing  the  Rus- 
sians. It  sounded  great  domestically,  boosted 
him  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  Poesldent  on  the 
Nixon  ticket.  But  It  didn't  help  the  cold 
war  thaw  which  Elsenhower  eventiially 
worked  out  with  Khrushchev. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  how  rough  the  de- 
bate is  getting  between  the  RMssians  and  the 
Chinese.  The  Communist  peper  Hung  Chi 
recently  charged:  "The  new  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  •  •  •  want  to  sow 
dissension  In  Chinese-Vietnamese  relations 
and  help  the  United  States  la  Its  peace  plot. 
They  want  to  find  a  way  otit  for  U.S.  im- 
perialism, to  enable  It  to  occupy  South  Viet- 
nam permanently."  Backing  up  the  Chinese 
contention  that  Russia  is  collaborating  with 
the  United  States,  Hung  Chi  dted  two  books 
published  Inside  Russia  on  American-Soviet 
relations  which,  it  said,  traasformed  ITesi- 
dents  Johnson,  Kennedy  ahd  Eisenhower 
into  "partisans  of  peace  lnstt»d  of  arch  war 
criminals." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  FJnesident,  the 
column  points  out  in  essence  that  some 


of  our  alleged  allies  In  the  United  Nations 
have  been  trying  to  avoid  a  debate  In  the 
Security  Council.  The  column  states 
that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
Mr.  Wilson  has  been  urging  that  the 
debate  be  kept  behind  the  scenes. 
Russia  does  not  wish  debate  to  be  a 
matter  of  public  discussion  because  she 
has  a  large  Communist  conclave  com- 
ing around  March  29  and  prefers  to  have 
the  matter  postponed.  However,  that 
should  not  stop  the  United  States  from 
insisting  that  the  matter  be  brought  out 
in  the  open.  Great  Britain  smd  Russia 
and  every  other  member  of  the  Security 
Council  have  a  treaty  obligation.  As  was 
pointed  out  to  me  In  a  long  telephone 
conversation  this  morning  with  one  of 
our  greatest  living  American  historians. 
Professor  Commager  of  Amherst,  that  is 
what  the  Security  (Council,  he  pointed 
out,  is  for.  That  is  the  cwnmitment  of 
the  signatories  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come.  In 
this  hour  of  world  crisis,  to  find  out 
whether  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  to 
survive.  If  members  of  the  Security 
Council  are  not  willing  to  put  it  to  use 
now,  then.  In  my  judgment,  they  will 
have  to  assimie  responsibility  for  murder- 
ing the  United  Nations.  For  I  cannot 
imagine  a  crisis  that  will  face  mankind 
more  serious  than  the  present  one.  Nor 
can  I  Imagine  a  crisis  which  dictates 
more  clearly  that  every  member  of  the 
Security  Council  should  proceed  to  carry 
out  that  country's  obligation  under  the 
terms  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  needed  is  to  have 
the  Security  Council  proceed  to  exercise 
its  peacekeeping  functions,  to  announce 
to  the  United  States  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Red  China  on  the 
other,  that  the  United  Nations  will  keep 
the  peace,  that  the  United  Nations  will 
not  stand  by  and  let  the  warring  factions 
In  southeast  Asia  lead  mankind  into  a 
massive  war. 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  so  many 
times — and  make  this  fleeting  reference 
to  It — that  when  the  United  Nations  has 
followed  Its  peacekeeping  f imctlon,  it  has 
kept  the  peace.  It  is  true  that  probably 
none  of  the  other  crises  has  been  of  the 
same  magnitude  as  this  one,  but  they 
could  have  developed  into  a  world  war. 
The  United  Nations  does  have  a  record 
of  keeping  the  peace  In  the  Congo,  In 
CjTJrus,  in  the  Gaza  strip,  in  the  differ- 
ences between  Pakistan  and  India.  It 
has  also,  without  going  as  far  as  It  was 
found  necessary  to  go  In  those  cases, 
exercised  great  influence  with  dther 
potential  threats  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

No  member  of  the  United  Nations  can 
justify  stepping  aside  or  avoiding  Secu- 
rity Council  action  and  not  assume  re- 
sponsibility in  history  for  walking  out 
on  that  nation's  responsibility  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council.  But,  I  add, 
that  if  the  Security  Council  will  not  take 
jurisdiction,  or  if  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Security  Council  veto  the  taking 
of  jurisdiction,  then  my  country  should 
Insist  that  the  procedures  of  the  General 
Assembly  be  brought  Into  play.  My 
country  should  Insist  uppn  the  calling  of 


an  extraordinary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  consider  the  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  get  what- 
ever support  it  needs  for  the  calling  of 
such  extraordinary  session.  I  also  have 
no  doubt  as  to  what  course  of  action  will 
be  taken  in  the  General  Assembly  for  I 
think  there  is,  now.  at  long  last,  a  world- 
wide recognition  that  the  holocaust  in 
southeast  Asia  can  very  well,  in  the  not 
too  distant  future,  throw  mankind  into 
a  massive  war. 

That  is  why  I  was  heard  to  say  at  the 
time  of  the  Honolulu  conference — the 
President,  having  spoken  there — that  I 
hoped  he  would  come  back  and  go  to  New 
York  City  to  the  United  Nations  and 
make  the  plea  for  a  United  Nations'  take- 
over in  southeast  Asia,  and  make  the 
commitment  that  when  the  United  Na- 
tions decrees  a  cease-fire  order,  the 
United  States  would  respect  it  and  abide 
by  It  and  give  It  every  cooperation  in 
carrying  It  out. 

It  Is  said  that  the  Vietcong,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  Red  China  do  not  belong  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  know  that.  But,  the 
commitment  of  the  signatories  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter  was  not  that 
they  would  only  enforce  the  peace  and 
keep  the  peace  In  disputes  between  mem- 
ber nations — read  the  charter — but  the 
commitment  of  the  signatories  was  that 
they  would  keep  the  peace  or  join  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  peace  wherever  there 
was  a  threat  to  the  peace,  irrespective  of 
whether  that  threat  was  being  made  by 
members  or  nonmember  nations. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  were  not  true, 
then  the  United  Nations  Charter  became 
a  scrap  of  paper  the  very  moment  It  was 
signed  in  San  Francisco. 

Further,  if  we  had  that  kind  of  allne- 
ment  for  peace,  the  ceasefire  order 
would  be  but  the  beginning.  It  would 
then  be  necessary  for  the  nations  who 
have  pledged  to  Join  together  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  make  a  series  of  offers  for  ccm- 
trol  of  the  territory,  and  administration 
of  the  territory,  and  for  the  number  of 
years  it  might  take^  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  people  of  the  area  to  develop  the 
knowledge,  the  wherewithal,  and  the 
conviction  that  they  should  support  the 
principle  of  self-determination. 

Mr.  President,  it  means  that  under 
that  kind  of  approach  we  might  very 
well  have  a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
Conference.  As  I  have  said  so  many 
times  in  my  discussions  on  that  subject, 
it  is  sorely  needed.  It  is  no  longer  a 
taboo  subject  in  this  country.  Even  this 
administration  is  paying  llpservice  to 
the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. In  fact,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor has  said  on  occasion  that  If  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  were  called,  we  would 
be  at  Geneva  the  next  day. 

Before  I  finish  my  speech,  I  shall  point 
out  what  the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  would  mean.  It  would  be 
quiet  different  from  what  the  war  hawks 
have  wanted,  for  a  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  would  mean  nego- 
tiating with  Communists  as  well  as  with 
free  rtatlons.  We  should  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  If  there  Is  going  to  be 
peace. 
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I  shall  share  the  deprecation  of  every- 
thing communism  stands  for  and  that  Is 
shared  by  any  Member  of  the  Senate, 
but  those  Communist  nations  have  the 
same  sovereign  rights  as  the  United 
States  or  any  other  naticm.  That  Just 
happens  to  be  a  reality  of  international 
law.  In  my  judgment,  it  Is  hopeless  to 
think  that  there  can  be  any  negotiation 
with  them  on  bilateral  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  these  Com- 
munist nations.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  mistakes  in  the  President's  whole 
program,  although  he  has  not  put  it  in 
those  words. 

It  Is  very  interesting  to  notice  the  side- 
stepping and  toe  dancing  that  charac- 
terize the  verbalization  of  this  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  the  delicate  and 
difficult  problem  of  what  Is  going  to  be 
our  relationship  with  Communist  na- 
tions. We  are  going  to  have  to  negotiate 
with  them,  but  we  ought  to  stcH?  trying  to 
advance  the  point  of  view  that  It  can 
be  done  on  a  bilateral  urangement. 
That  time  has  gone  for  all  time  in  this 
dispute.  We  are  going  to  have  to  ne- 
gotiate with  them  as  a  party  to  a  larger 
group,  a  multilateral  group,  where  we  will 
be  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  the  Com- 
munists on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and  a  group  of  noncombatant  neutrals 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  operating  the 
procedures  at  the  table. 

That  is  why  I  say  I  think  that  kind  of 
negotiation,  once  we  have  the  enclave 
program  adopted,  once  we  have  the 
cease-fire  ordered,  and  nations  send  over 
whatever  number  of  men  are  necessary 
to  enforce  the  cease-fire,  will  be  the  kind 
of  negotiation  that  runs  a  very  good 
chance  of  bringing  the  Communists  to 
that  table  and  making  it  possible  for  the 
United  Nations  or  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence to  work  out  a  trusteeship  or  a  pro- 
tectorate or  a  program  of  Joint  action 
that  will  give  us  some  hope  of  preserving 
the  peace  in  southeast  Asia  and  then 
building  up  the  people. 

When  certain  persons  talk  about  build- 
ing up  the  country,  I  talk  about  building 
up  the  people,  so  that  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  years  they  can  decide  for  th^nselves 
the  kind  of  country  and  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment they  want  throughout  Vietnam. 

So  I  say,  those  who  say  we  have  no 
plan  simply  mean  that  those  of  us  who 
are  oppoBoA  to  them  refuse  to  support 
them  in  their  warmaklng  plans.  Ours 
Is  not  a  warmaklng  plan.  It  Is  a  peace- 
keeping plan.  Ours  Is  a  plan  that  seeks 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  killing  and  seeks 
to  substitute  for  the  killing  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  peace. 

As  I  have  said,  this  bill  calls  for  the 
opposite  of  the  so-called  enclave  theory. 
It  authorizes  construction  of  bases  not 
only  on  the  coastal  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam, but  in  the  deep  interior  of  Thai- 
land, and  possibly  Laos. 

According  to  Secretary  McNamara's 
testimony  on  pages  52  and  53  of  the  hear- 
ings, about  $975  million  of  existing  and 
new  military  construction  money  is  to  be 
spent  in  South  Vietnam,  the  remaining 
•666  million  elsewhere  In  the  general 
area  to  support  our  activities  in  South 
Vietnam. 

One  does  not  need  to  go  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  room  and  read  the 


portions  that  are  marked  "deleted"  In  the 
printed  hearings  to  know  that  deletions 
of  this  kind  refer  to  countries  like  Thai- 
land and  Laos  where  our  military  pene- 
trations are  not  a  military  secret,  but 
supposedly  a  diplomatic  secret. 
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THXOUGHOUT    SOUTH    VIETNAM 


What  is  printed  in  the  hearings  is 
enough  to  destroy  the  claim  that  there  is 
little  dlflwence  between  the  Oavln-Ken- 
nan  proposal  for  Vietnam  and  the  ad- 
ministration objective. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  difference  between 
the  Qavln-Kennan  program  and  the 
Johnson-Rusk-McNamara  program  is 
the  difference  between  the  high  simlight 
of  noon  and  the  black  nddnlght  of  12 
o'clock  at  night— eJl  the  difference  in  the 
world.    They  are  poles  apart. 

The  administration  objective  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  to  clear  the  country  of  the 
Vietoong  and  restore  General  Ky  to  full 
control  over  the  people  and  territory  of 
South  Vietnam.  That  Is  what  was  in 
the  President's  Honolulu  speech  and  here 
Is  the  military  funding  that  will  be 
needed  to  carry  It  out. 

May  I  digress  to  point  out  that  there 
has  been  little  talk  by  this  administra- 
tion that  what  It  seeks  to  do  is  to  en- 
trench Ky  in  power;  what  it  seeks  to  do 
Is  destroy  the  Vletcong.  Not  only  that, 
as  I  shall  point  out  later  in  this  speech, 
the  plan  also,  once  he  Is  entrenched.  Is 
to  then  give  him  support  for  the  take- 
over of  all  Vietnam,  because  Ky,  like  our 
first  puppet,  seeks  a  reunification  of  all 
Vietnam  on  the  terms  of  Ky,  as  Diem 
wanted  it  on  the  terms  of  Diem. 

While  making  that  point,  let  me  also 
point  out  that  this  administration  has 
little  to  say  about  who  the  Vletcong  are. 
The  Vletcong  are  South  Vietnamese.  We 
have  had  various  estimates  made  in  the 
record,  but  I  think  it  is  an  understate- 
ment to  say  that  75  percent,  and  higher, 
of  the  Vletcong  are  South  Vietnamese. 

This  administration  only  talks  about 
the  soldiery  of  the  Vletcong.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Vletcong  happen  to  be  a  popu- 
lation of  people  in  South  Vietnam  en- 
gaged In  a  civil  war  with  other  South 
Vietnamese.  Oh,  I  know  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  like  to  mention  that  it 
Is  a  civil  war.  but  so  it  Is,  and  has  been 
from  the  beginning. 

The  Vletcong  consists  not  only  of  sol- 
diers but  of  families,  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Then,  we  read  in  the  morning  news- 
paper^ in  the  account  of  the  action  that 
took  place  yesterday,  of  women  and  chll- 
6ren  carrying  the  ammunition  to  their 
Vletcong  soldiers  and  taking  away  the 
dead  and  the  wounded,  and  it  has  been 
going  on  from  the  beginning. 

This  administration  has  falsely  rep- 
resented that  the  Vletcong  represent  only 
a  group  of  terrorist  soldiers.  The  Vlet- 
cong from  the  beginning  have  have  a 
substantial  part  of  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam,  in  control  of  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  land  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Spokesmen  for  this  administra- 
tion In  testimony  admit  that  the  Vlet- 
cong control  probably  as  much  as  60  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  land  area  of  south- 
east Asia.    We  get  a  variety  of  figures 


from  them  as  to  how  msmy  people  they 
control,  but  it  is  understatement  to  say 
they  control  a  substantial  population,  a 
substantial  number,  In  the  neighborhood 
of  one-third  of  the  population  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  as  I  have  so 
many  times  during  the  last  2i^  years, 
as  I  have  spoken  from  this  desk  in  op- 
position to  our  foreign  policy  in  south- 
east Asia.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
inhumanity  to  man  that  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  the  Vletcong  soldiers.  But  why? 
Why  has  this  administration  tried  to 
gloss  over  the  fact  that  the  terror  and 
shocking  brutality  involved  in  this  war 
in  South  Vietnam  has  not  been  limited 
to  the  Vletcong? 

But  if  one  reads  the  press  of  free  for- 
eign nations  and  sees  the  photographs 
in  the  foreign  press  of  free  nations,  then, 
one  recognizes  the  terror  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  too. 

How  does  one  explain  It?  I  do  not 
know  how  to  explain  it  except  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  people  with  a  differ- 
ent sense  of  human  values,  a  different 
culture,  and  different  backgroxmd. 

Most  of  them  are  illiterate.  They  are 
a  people  who  have  struggled  for  years 
and  years  in  a  war-torn  country.  I  sus- 
pect that  what  has  happened  is  that 
there  hw  been  a  dulling  of  sensitivity.  I 
suspect  that  what  has  h^pened  Is  that 
the  suffering  caused  by  the  horrors  of 
war  has  destroyed  many  human  values. 
But  I  do  not  like  to  see  our  country  coun- 
tenance it.  I  hate  to  read  stories  and  see 
pictures  In  the  foreign  press  depicting 
also  the  brutality  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese soldiery  and  see  pictures  of 
American  Armed  Forces  standing  by. 

I  referred  a  few  moments  ago  to  the 
long  telephone  conversation  I  had  this 
morning  with  Professor  Commager.  He 
said: 

I  hope  you  will  point  out  again.  Senator,  aa 
you  have  before,  the  natiuv  of  thla  man 
Ky.  There  Is  no  question  that  he  la  a 
tyrannical  puppet  of  the  United  States.  Now 
he  la  denying — I  think  It  la  obvious  that  he 
Is  denying  It  because  It  htirts  bis  Image — 
that  he  ever  aald  that  his  m&ln  hero  was 
Hitler:  that  he  ever  said  that  what  South 
Vietnam  needs  are  several  Hitlers. 

As  Professor  Commager  said  this 
morning,  it  should  be  made  clear  again 
that  there  is  no  question  that  Ky  did 
say  that.  There  Is  no  question  that  the 
interview  he  had  with  the  London  Mir- 
ror was  accurately  reported.  That  is  a 
pretty  costly  statement,  so  far  as  his 
image  Is  concerned. 

He  is  the  kind  of  tsrrant  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  sacrificing  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican boys  to  s\istain,  but  they  will  not  be 
sacrificed  with  my  vote. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  country,  in  South  Vietnsun, 
that  is  composed  of  a  divided  popula- 
tion— the  Vletcong  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese, so-called.  Not  all  Vietcongs  are 
Communists.  My  guess  would  be  that  a 
substantial  majority  are  Vietnamese 
Communists;  but  among  the  Vletcong 
are  many  who  are  not  Communists.  In- 
terestingly enough,  some  of  the  top  of- 
ficials of  the  Vletcong  are  not  Commu- 
nists. The  average  American  citizen 
thinks  that  the  members  of  the  Vletcong 
are  merely  roving  bands  of  brigands. 
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But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  Vietcongs 
who  have  famlUes.  There  are  Vietcongs 
who  hold  positions  among  their  people. 

We  talk  as  though  we  have  a  right  to 
establish  on  a  permanent  basis,  a  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam  sympathetic 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  move  next 
to  supporting  that  government  in  a  take- 
over for  the  reunification  of  Vietnam — 
south  and  north.  This  bJD  provides  the 
funds  that  will  finance  that  kind  of  for- 
eign policy  in  southeast  Mia. 

My  answer  is  that  that  Is  not  our  busi- 
ness. My  answer  is  that  it  happens  to 
be  the  business  of  the  United  Nations  or. 
under  the  canopy  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  business  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 
But  It  is  not  our  program. 

I  say  that  the  bill  is  a  raliltary  funding 
bill  that  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's wrong  foreign  policy  in  southeast 
Asia. 

I  point  to  Secretary  Mclf  amara's  state- 
ments on  page  105  of  the  hearings  in 
response  to  a  question  jlrom  Senator 
Smith:  1 

Senator  SMrra.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  there 
any  plans  to  escalate  and  step  up  the  offen- 
sive In  Vietnam? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  Weill  there  are  prep- 
arations being  made,  and  they  are  reflected 
In  this  fiscal  1966  supplement,  for  substan- 
tially Increasing  our  deployments  to  South 
Vietnam  and  raising  the  rate  of  acUvlty  of 
our  air  units  there.  Whether  or  not  we  will 
carry  out  such  higher  rates  of  activities  and 
actually  deploy  aU  of  those  additional  forces 
Is  a  decision  that  only  the  President  can 
make,  and  no  such  declsloti.  has  yet  been 
made. 

His  Instruction  to  us  Is  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  such  higher  deployments  and  such 
higher  rates  of  activity  shoi^d  the  need  for 
them  arise.  \ 

I  wish  to  go  back  to  that  statement. 
In  the  light  of  that  statement,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  argument  of  any 
Senator  who  says  that  the  pending  bill 
is  not  a  policymaking  bill,  that  the  bill  is 
only  financing  what  we  are  now  doing. 

What  does  Secretary  MONamara  mean 
when  he  says  that  preparations  are  being 
made  and  that  they  are  reflected  in  the 
fiscal  1966  supplemental  bill?  Prepara- 
tions for  what?  Preparations  for  the 
course  of  action  raised  by  Senator 
SwTH's  question  when  she  asked:  "Are 
there  any  plans  to  escalate  and  step  up 
the  offensive  in  Vietnam?^' 

The  answer  of  the  Sectttary  of  De- 
fense means  "Yes." 

He  says  they  are  reflected  in  this  fis- 
cal 1966  supplemental  bill.  The  money  is 
in  there. 

This  is  dangerous.  It  la  dangerous  to 
authorize  in  advance  funds  for  an  es- 
calated war.  This  is  a  pollcgr  that  should 
be  rejected,  and  I  say  to  the  American 
people:  "As  fast  as  you  come  to  under- 
stand the  hidden  policy  in  this  bill,  re- 
ject those  who  support  it.  It  is  your  only 
hope.  It  Is  the  only  check  you  have  got 
left,  for  you  are  losing  jtour  check  in 
the  Congress,  as  I  think  the  vote  next 
week  will  show.  It  is  up  to  you,  the  peo- 
ple, whether  you  want  to  put  your  stamp 
of  approval  by  way  of  a  free  ballot  on 
«uch  a  policy.  And,  if  yoU  do,  you  have 
only  yourselves  to  blame." 

That  is  why  this  Senator  has  an- 
nounced In  his  State  that  ha  will  support 


no  candidate  for  ofDce  in  his  State  who 
supports  this  policy  of  an  escalated  war. 

What  else  does  this  statement  mean? 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  says: 

These  preparations  are  reflected  In  this 
supplement  for  subetantlally  Increasing  otir 
deployments  to  South  Vietnam. 

That  means  men.  That  means  that 
they  are  asking  for  authorization  for 
funds  to  send  increasing  thousands  of 
American  boys  into  southeast  Asia. 

I  want  the  American  [>eopIe  to  know 
that.  I  want  the  American  people  to 
know  what  is  hidden  in  this  bill,  the 
policy  called  for  by  this  bill.  What  else 
does  the  Secretary  of  Defense  say?  He 
says:  "and  raising  the  rate  of  activity 
of  our  air  units  there." 

This  means  that  they  are  putting  In 
this  bill  authorization  for  funds  that  will 
permit  them,  at  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  subsequently,  to  have  an 
escalated  air  program  in  southeast  Asia. 
People  try  to  pooh-pooh  the  position  of 
those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  this  war 
when  we  say  that  we  are  concerned  that 
it  is  going  to  lead  to  a  war  with  Red  China 
and  Russia. 

Our  fear — and  It  is  not  fear  alone— 
Is  based  upon  inevitable  cause-to-effect 
reasoning.  If  we  escalate  this  war  In  the 
air,  we  are  going  to  get  ourselves  in- 
volved in  an  airpower  course  of  action 
that  cannot  avoid  bringing  in  China  and 
Russia. 

That  is  General  Gavin's  great  fear,  and 
he  testified  to  that  effect  time  and  time 
again  during  the  day  of  hearings  that 
we  held.  I  say  to  the  American  pec^le: 
"You,  the  American  people,  saw  him  and 
heard  him." 

That  Is  General  Gavin's  concern. 
That  was  the  concern  of  Ambassador 
Kennan,  as  he  answered  questions  dur- 
ing a  day  of  testimony.  The  American 
people  saw  and  heard  him. 

That  is  the  reason  that  these  two 
great  experts — one  a  great  foreign  policy 
expert.  Ambassador  Kennan.  and  the 
other  a  great  military  expert.  General 
Gavin — tried  to  forewarn  Congress  and 
the  people  of  this  country :  "If  you  follow 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  administration 
in  southeast  Asia,  you  increase  the  great 
danger  of  a  war  with  China  and  Russia." 
Oh,  but  what  so-called  escape  or  exit 
do  they  leave  in  this  bill?  They  say  that 
this  can  happen  under  this  biU  only  if 
the  President  so  decides.  I  know.  They 
think  they  put  a  Senator  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  thin  ice  position  if  they  put 
him  in  a  position  in  which  he  decides  that 
he  must  say:  "I  don't  want  to  give  the 
President  that  discretion." 

It  is  not  a  difficult  position  for  me,  for 
I  will  not  give  the  OfQce  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  with  my  vote,  at 
any  time  such  arbitrary,  unchecked  dis- 
cretion. It  is  not  safe  for  freedom.  It  Is 
not  safe  for  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

Listen  to  what  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said: 

Whether  or  not  we  will  carry  out  such 
higher  rates  of  activities  and  actually  deploy 
all  of  those  additional  forces  Is  a  decision 
that  only  the  President  can  make,  and  no 
such  decision  has  yet  been  made. 

r  do  not  propose  to  put  him  In  a  posi- 
tion In  which  he  can  make  It,  not  with  my 


vote.  The  bill  should  not  be  passed  with 
that  power  in  it,  for  either  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Let  me  say  that  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  have  Congress  see  where 
it  is  going  at  all  times.  This  is  a  blind- 
fold bill.  This  is  a  bill  that  covers  up. 
I  believe  that  Congress  should  reject  this 
language  of  the  bill  and  make  it  clear 
that  it  wants  to  know  before  the  fact,  not 
after  the  fact,  what  our  course  of  action 
in  Asia  is  going  to  be. 

I  continue  with  the  hearings,  Mr. 
President,  on  page  105: 

Senator  SitrrH.  If  there  aren't  any  ammu- 
nition shortages  In  the  Vietnam  fighting  and 
If  there  aren't  any  plans  to  escalate  tmd  step 
up  the  fighting  In  Vietnam,  then  why  have 
you  recently  opened  a  half  dozen  or  more 
ammunition  plants  directed  to  start  opera- 
tions on  Increased  ammunitions? 

Secretary  McNamara.  To  be  prepared  to 
support  higher  deployments  and  higher  rates 
of  activity.  We  have  laid  out  over  the  pe- 
riod of  the  next  18  months — through  June 
1967 — possible  levels  of  deployment,  and 
possible^  rates  of  activity  which  are  higher 
than  present  levels  of  deployment  and 
rates  of  activity,  and  In  order  to  be  prepared 
to  support  them,  we  are  requesting  funds  to 
procure  the  ammunition  for  such  higher  de- 
ployments and  higher  rates  of  activity. 

There  you  have  it.  There  you  have  it 
in  all  of  its  dangerous  implications.  "We 
are  asking  you,"  he  says  in  effect,  "to 
buy  a  pig  In  a  poke.  We  are  asking  you 
to  give  advance  approval,  but  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  approving,  for  an 
escalation  of  this  war.  If  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  under  the 
authority  given  in  the  bill,  decide  that 
should  be  the  course  of  action." 

Who  wants  to  talk  to  me  any  more 
about  a  government  of  law?  Pass  this 
bill,  and  you  have  taken  the  people  of 
this  country  much  farther  down  the  road 
toward  government  by  executive  suprem- 
acy and  government  by  secrecy.  I  have 
said  it  before,  but  I  shall  keep  on  say- 
ing it,  because  repetition  Is  necessary 
for  the  learning  process :  We  are  already 
a  long  way  down  the  road  toward  gov- 
ernment by  secrecy  and  government  by 
executive  supremacy. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  stop  this 
march  toward  government  by  executive 
supremacy  and  government  by  secrecy. 
We  have  got  to  insist  that  the  American 
people  be  told  the  facts.  We  must  in- 
sist, Mr.  President,  that  this  adminis- 
tration be  not  allowed  to  hide  behind 
the  emotional  sanction  that  it  Is  waving 
in  front  of  the  American  people  con- 
stantly these  days:  "We  cannot  tell 
you — It  is  not  safe  to  tell  you — you  must 
trust  us." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  when  you  find 
them  untrustworthy  In  the  future,  that 
will  not  bring  back  the  lives  of  large 
numbers  of  Americans,  both  in  the 
armed  services  and  in  civilian  life, 
which  will  be  lost  If  they  lead  us  into 
the  third  world  war. 

Elsewhere.  Secretary  McNamara  was 
pressed  by  Senator  McClellan  to  de- 
scribe and  define  our  military  strategy 
and  tactics  in  Vietnam.  The  Senator's 
question  appears  on  page  112  of  the  hear- 
ing record  and  it  was: 

Are  we  going  to  continue  fighting  what 
appears  to  be  a  holding  action? 
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SMreUry  McNamaxa.  I  don't  b«ll«ve  tb»t 
we  wotild  cb«ract«rlze  our  present  military 
strategy  or  present  tactics  as  holding  actions. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  taking  the  offenslTe, 
seeking  to  find  and  destroy  the  enemy  bases 
and  forces,  and  we  propose  to  continue  to 
follow  that  strategy  and  tactic,  using  what- 
ever forces  are  reqialred  to  accomplish  It  in 
order  to  convince  the  Vletcong  and  partic- 
ularly the  North  Vietnamese  who  are  direct- 
ing their  operations,  that  they  cannot  win 
In  the  south,  and  therefore,  must  cease  their 
attempt  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  political 
institutions  of  the  south. 

Senator  McClexxan.  That  is  why  it  occurs 
to  me  that  It  is  primarily  a  holding  action. 
We  are  J\ut  going  to  hold  on  and  show  them 
they  can't  win. 
Secretary  McNamara.  No,  sir. 
Senator  McClelxan.  We  are  not  taking  the 
initiative  and  offensive  to  bring  them  to  that 
decision  by  a  military  defeat.  But  simply 
by  showing  them  that  they  cant  drive  us  off. 
Secretary  McNamaka.  No  sir;  I  dont  be- 
lieve that  is  correct.  We  are  seeking,  as  I 
say,  to  find  and  destroy  their  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  point  of  difference  that  lies 
between  us  may  be  with  respect  to  our  ob- 
jectives. We  do  have  limited  political  ob- 
jectives in  South  Vietnam.  They  are  not 
to  destroy  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, they  do  not  Involve  application  of 
military  power  to  North  Vietnam  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  reduce  the  capability 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  support  and 
direct  the  Vletcong  activities  In  the  south. 
Nor  are  our  objectives  in  the  south  designed 
to  provide  permanent  military  bases  for  us 
there,  nor  are  they  designed  to  force  South 
Vietnam  into  association  as  a  member  of 
Western  alliance.  Our  objectives  are  limited 
solely  to  preserving  the  Independence  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  their  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny. 

Now,  following  that  limited  obJeotWe.  we 
have  developed  this  military  strategy  which 
I  have  outlined. 

Senator  McClcllan.  I  understand  In  a 
general  way  our  political  objectives.  We 
are  not  trying  to  take  over  the  North  Viet- 
nam Government  or  to  destroy  it  as  such. 
We  are  simply  trying  to  make  certain  first, 
of  c«urse,  a«  you  say,  that  the  South  Viet- 
nam Government  Is  preserved  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  country  is  preserved.  That  Is 
No.  1,  I  am  sure. 

But  we  are  fighting  North  Vietnam. 

Secretary  McNama»a.  We  are  what,  sir? 

Senator  McClkllan.  We  are  fighting  North 
Vietnam.  I  don't  care  how  6r  what  words 
you  use  or  what  phraseology,  we  are  fighting 
North  Vietnam,  she  is  our  enemy,  not  Just 
the  Vletcong.  And  the  point  I  am  getting 
at.  Is,  Is  It  our  policy  just  simply  to  use 
only  limited  means  to  destroy  and  make 
limited  effort  to  destroy  North  Vietnam's  war 
potential,  warmaklng  power,  while  we  sim- 
ply sit  down  there  and  try  to  hold  the  fort, 
so  to  speak,  and  convince  them.  "Well,  you 
can't  drive  us  out.  ThU  may  take  10  years. 
S  years,  or  what." 

"I  want  to  get,  I  want  to  know  If  that  Is 
really  our  policy  as  of  now.  Just  to  stay  there 
and  show  them  they  cant  drive  us  out.  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Secretary  McNamasa.  No,  sir;  1  dont  be- 
lieve it  is.  As  I  have  said,  our  military  strat- 
egy which  U  associated  with  the  political  ob- 
jective C'f  preserving  the  right  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  determine  their  own  destiny 
is  to  find  and  destroy  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces  operating  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

A  few  sentences  later,  the  Secretary 
added: 

If  the  clrcunuUncee  change,  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  add  greater  force.  If  the  mlllUry 
risk  associated  with  our  present  policy  In- 
creases beyond  the  llmlU  wa  preatnUy  aaa. 


it  might  be  desirable  or   necessary  In   the 
futiire  to  modify  that  strategy  (deleted) . 

Mr.  President,  after  that  word  "de- 
leted," let  me  say  to  the  American  people, 
"You  should  know  what  was  deleted. 
Tou  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  do 
the  dying  if  this  goes  askew." 

This,  of  course,  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  Honolulu  speech  of  the  President  at 
the  Honolulu  airi>ort  on  February  6, 
when  he  said: 

We  will  leave  here  determined  not  only  to 
achieve  victory  over  aggression,  but  to  win 
victory  over  hunger,  disease,  and  despair. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  Invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
General  Taylor  and  others  at  the  hear- 
ings had  a  little  dlfBculty  in  recalling 
who  talked  about  victory.  I  pointed  out 
in  the  hearings  that  the  President  has 
been  talking  about  victory. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  jrleld  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  finding  It  difficult, 
even  as  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are,  to  find  out  what  goes  on  in 
some  of  these  hearings.  I  just  opened 
the  record  of  the  hearings  at  random, 
after  the  Senator  from  Oregon  men- 
tioned the  word  "deleted,"  to  page  265, 
and  I  read  as  follows: 

I  am  asking  for  your  personal  opinion. 

General    Johnson.  (Deleted.] 

Senator  Symington.  (Deleted.)  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  have  this  question  off  the  record? 

Chairman  Russcll.  Yes.  Off  the  record, 
Mr.  Reporter. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Cbaltman  Russkll.  Back  on  the  record. 

Senator  Stminoton.  One  final  group  of 
questions. 

[Deleted.) 

USX   or   NAVAL  AND  AJB   BOTPOBT 

General  Wheeler  pretty  well  handled  my 
good  friend  General  Gavin's  statement  the 
other  day. 

(Deleted.) 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  All  the  essen- 
tial Information  in  this  volume  has  been 
deleted.  The  people  of  America  cannot 
find  out  from  reading  it,  and  Members 
of  Congress  cannot  find  out  from  read- 
ing it,  unless  they  go  Into  the  secret  room 
and  go  through  the  Information  which 
has  been  deleted.  This  document  is  es- 
sentially useless  for  consideration  of  this 
very  important  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  that  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  more.  Let  me 
wain  him  that  such  talk  is  dangerous 
in  the  view  of  many. 

Mr.  METCALP.  All  of  us  believe  in 
security,  of  course.  But  time  after  time, 
if  we  try  to  read  this  document — and 
again  I  open  it  to  page  172— we  find  as 
follows: 

SecreUry   McNamaka.  (Deleted.] 
Senator   Jackson,   (Deleted.) 
Secretary    McNamaxa.  (Deleted.) 

How  can  anyone  follow  an  essential 
discussion  of  what  we  need  in  Vietnam, 
or  any  other  place,  if  none  of  the  infor- 
mation is  given  to  us? 


Mr.  MORfiE.  That  Is  my  point.  That 
Is  the  best  definition  I  can  give  the  Sena- 
tor of  government  by  secrecy  and  the 
dangers  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  re- 
gard to  it. 

Here  we  have  a  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  hides  behind  executive  privilege,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  who  also  hides  behind  executive 
privilege,  which  they  can  do  if  they  wish, 
and  refuse  to  come  out  in  an  open,  pub- 
lic hearing  and  discuss  policy.  As  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  stated, 
neither  he.  nor  I,  nor  anyone,  so  far  as  I 
know,  would  ask  for  disclosure  of  any  se- 
curity Information.  There  is  no  danger 
of  that.  That  is  why  I  believe  It  Is  so  un- 
fortimate  that  my  President  took  to  the 
television  and  supported  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara and  General  Wheeler  in  their 
refusal  to  come  before  a  public  hearing 
and  discuss  public  policy,  because  the 
President  underwrote  government  by 
secrecy  when  he  did  that.  The  President 
must  be  checked. 

Everyone  knows — and  I  have  seen  it 
happen  innumerable  times,  it  happened 
the  other  day  in  the  Rusk  testimony— 
that  whenever  a  Senator  asks  a  question 
which  the  administration  witness  thinks 
Involves  a  security  matter,  he  merely 
says: 

Mr.  Senator,  I  cannot  answer  that  in  a 
public  hearing.  I  should  like  to  have  you 
lay  it  aside  and  I  will  answer  it  in  executive 
session. 

It  is  automatically  laid  aside,  and  we 
subsequently  meet  and  go  into  It  in  ex- 
ecutive session. 

But,  we  are  talking  about  policy  in  this 
bill.  We  are  talking  about  the  policy  of 
escalation.  We  are  talking  about  the 
policy  of  giving  to  our  President  this  un- 
checked power.  This  should  all  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  public  hearing. 

Mr.  METCALP.  But  those  are  the  es- 
sential questions  which  they  have  re- 
fused to  answer.  Those  are  the  essential 
questions  that  the  American  people  are 
hungry  to  know 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  are  entitled  to 
know. 

Mr.  METCALP.  They  are  seeking  to 
know  and  they  are  entitled  to  know. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  METCALP.    Many  of  them  are. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  right.  That  is 
part  of  the  burden  of  my  argument. 
That  is  why  I  ]telleve  we  speak  at  a  his- 
toric time.  I  doubt  If  we  can  find  an- 
other time  in  the  history  of  the  Repub- 
lic where  the  danger  is  as  great  as  it  is  at 
the  present  hour  in  the  development  of  a 
government  by  executive  supremacy  and 
secrecy.  I  believe  that  it  is  so  danger- 
ous— as  someone  said  to  me  this  morn- 
ing— that  we.  who  oppose  this  war.  have 
burned  all  our  bridges.  Well,  I  believe  it 
is  so  dangerous  that,  if  that  is  true,  I  am 
willing  to  bum  the  bridges. 

The  warning  must  be  raised. 

I  hope  we  can  get  a  vote  on  the  issue. 
I  hope  it  is  true,  as  I  read  in  the  press 
today,  that  the  great  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] — and  I  know  of 
no  greater  one  in  the  Senate — when  next 
week  I  offer  my  amendment  to  this  bill 
that  seeks  to  rescind  the  resolution  of 
August  19M.  will  offer  a  substitute,  and 
that  the  substitute  wUl  be  a  reafi&rmation 
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of  that  resolution,  and  thait  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  it  and  then  let  Ihe  American 
people  know. 

I  cannot  force  that  vote,  l^ut  this  ques- 
tion having  been  raised  as  a  logical  out- 
come of  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MiTCAtF],  I  want 
to  say  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  that  vote.  They  are  entitled  to  ad- 
judge those  of  us  who  vote  on  that  reso- 
lution for  or  against. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  PjI0sldent,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  whble  point  the 
Senator  was  making  and  that  I  was 
trying  to  make  is  that  the  people  of 
America  do  not  know  the  tacts.  They 
have  not  been  Informed.  They  cannot 
possibly  find  out  from  the  administration, 
or  executive  department.  So.  no  matter 
how  the  Senate  votes,  no  matter  how  the 
House  of  Representatives  votes,  the  peo- 
ple of  America  do  not  know  the  facts  and 
the  conditions  under  which  ve  are  voting. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Sena|tior  Is  right. 
That  is  my  case. 

Mr.  METCALP.  That  1$  a  tremen- 
dously unfair  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  my  case. 

Aside  from  the  issue  of  our  legal  cc«n- 
mitment  in  Vietnam,  there  is  the  quite 
separate  question  of  our  objective  there. 
It  has  been  repeated  often  b5?  the  admin- 
istration that  our  objective  is  to  restore 
our  own  American  choice  of  a  govern- 
ment to  all  of  South  Vietnam.  We  say 
we  welcome  elections,  but.  of  course,  we 
mean  elections  held  after  the  country 
and  the  people  have  been  pacified.  And 
by  pacification,  we  mean  that  American 
troops  go  through  the  countryside  and 
wipe  out  whatever  Vletcong  resistance 
can  be  found  and  the  local  South  Viet- 
nam troops  occupy  the  clea2«d  area  and 
establish  a  half-military,  half-civilian 
authority  in  our  wake.  When  we  have 
established  that  condition  throughout 
all  of  South  Vietnam,  then  presumably 
we  will  be  ready  for  an  election. 

This  new  authorization  for  weapons 
and  bases  and  additional  manpower  is 
another  Installment  In  the  war  effort  It 
will  take  to  accomplish  that  objective. 
And  as  Secretary  McNamara  pointed  out. 
If  North  Vietnam  responds  to  this  par- 
ticular American  escalation  in  the  ways 
It  has  in  the  past,  then  there  will  have  to 
be  new  and  further  steps  taken  beyond 
those  contemplated  in  this  Wll. 

NrW   MANPOWER  INCRXASES   PSOVn>ED  IN  BnX 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
tables  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense which  appear  on  pagM  14.  15,  and 
16  of  the  hearings.  There'  we  see  that 
the  plans  of  the  Defense  Department  call 
for  Increases  in  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel by  a  net  total  of  452,843  to  be 
financed  by  this  measure,  "tliat  increase 
is  planned  to  be  realized  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1967. 

It  is  in  there.  Three  hundred  forty- 
seven  thousand  of  these  mert  are  ex- 
pected to  be  added  by  June  of  1966. 

I  say  to  the  American  people  that  this 
bill  provides  in  its  very  tertts — it  is  not 
spelled  out  but  it  was  revealed  in  the 
hearings— for  sending  to  So^ith  Vietnam. 
If  they  so  decide  to  send  t>iem.  400,000 


addltlonl  men.  Send  them  over  there. 
Send  them  over  there  to  escalate  the 
manpower. 

I  should  think  that  Senators  would  see 
how  obviously  dangerous  it  is.  I  do  not 
know  how  anyone  can  vote  for  this  bill 
providing  for  that  kind  of  manpower 
escalation  without  writing  an  entire 
series  of  checks  Into  It  requiring  step-by- 
step  approval  by  Congress. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  not  all.  This 
is  not  the  limit.  This  is  the  manpower 
they  discussed  in  the  Armed  Sei-vlces 
Committee. 

I  want  the  American  people  to  know 
my  fear.  My  fear  is  that  if  this  bill  is 
passed  and  there  is  authorized  this  kind 
of  escalation  and  it  results,  as  I  think 
It  will  result.  In  a  war  with  China,  there 
will  be  a  minimum  of  3  million  American 
troops  on  the  mainland  of  China  within 
24  months  after  war  breaks  out.  That 
is,,  total  war.  We  have  no  right  to  play 
with  that  danger.  We  have  no  right  to 
support  a  bill  that  Is  based  upon  U.S. 
unilateral  military  action  primarily  In 
Asia,  and  then  pretend,  as  the  President 
did  in  his  speech  in  New  Yort  City  the 
other  night,  that  we  seek  peace. 

Surely  Senators  who  continue  to  de- 
lude themselves  that  this  pending  meas- 
ure merely  finances  what  has  already 
been  done  and  what  is  now  being  done 
have  not  read  the  hearings.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  new  authorization  is  substan- 
tially to  Increase  our  ground  and  air  op- 
erations in  southeast  Asia  and  to  pro- 
vide both  the  manpower  and  the  mate- 
rial to  do  it.  Our  immediate  objective  Is 
to  eliminate  the  Vletcong  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  and  to  establish  General 
Ky  as  the  imchallenged  authority 
throughout  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  on  this  floor 
that  with  the  extent  of  manpower  and 
firepower  we  are  prepared  to  put  into 
South  Vietnam,  we  can  probably  occupy 
the  entire  area  and  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion. I  do  not  see  how  the  Vletcong  have 
stood  up  to  our  pounding  from  air,  sea, 
and  land  as  long  as  they  have.  We  have 
now  proved  the  duplicity  of  our  state- 
ments of  last  year  that  we  were  using 
nontoxic  gases  for  humane  purposes. 
We  are  now  dropping  tear  gas  from  heli- 
copters to  drive  the  Vletcong  Into  the 
open  Just  before  we  unleash  B-52's  upon 
them  with  their  loads  of  51  bombs  each, 
each  bomb  weighing  750  pounds. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  using  gas  in 
Vietnam  just  the  way  it  has  always  been 
used  in  warfare — not  to  subdue  the  vio- 
lent without  injuring  the  Innocent,  but 
to  render  an  enemy  incapable  of  defend- 
ing himself  so  he  may  more  easily  be 
killed.  It  was  that  purpose  of  gas  that 
was  outlawed  by  International  conven- 
tion and  it  is  that  convention  that  ap- 
plies to  our  use  of  gas  in  Vietnam  as 
much  as  it  applies  ansnvhere  else. 

What  does  our  country  offer  as  an 
alibi?  "It  is  tear  gas,"  one  should  read 
the  articles  of  war.  They  do  not  say  that 
a  country  cannot  use  gases  except  tear 
gas.  They  prohibit  all  gases,  and  for 
the  reason  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech. 

The  article  of  war  is  violated  when  we 
use  a  gas  that  puts  an  enemy  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  cannot  defend  himself 
and  thus  it  is  made  possible  to  kill  him 


because  he  has  been  incapacitated  by 
gas.    It  Is  the  gas  that  Is  prohibited. 

In  other  words,  we  are  bringing  to 
bear  upon  the  Vletcong  the  ultimate  In 
sophisticated  Scientific  weapons.  We 
are  all  horrified  at  decapitations  and 
disembowelings  that  are  committed  by 
the  Vletcong  by  hand.  But  we  apply  on 
a  far  larger  scale  the  more  impersQnal 
but  equally  horrifying  terror  weapons  of 
the  laboratory.  Under  the  new  escala- 
tion contemplated  by  thls»bill.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  Vletcong  as  an  organized 
fighting  force  will  be  destroyed  unless 
they  get  help  by  means  of  an  equivalent 
build-up  from  North  Vietnam,  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  from  China. 

I  spoke  some  minutes  ago  about  the 
terror  of  the  Vletcong  and  the  terror  of 
the  South  Vietnamese,  pointing  out  that 
horrible  picture  that  was  published  some 
time  ago  of  a  Vletcong  prisoner  witti  a 
rope  around  his  neck  and  forces  of  the 
South  Vietnam  conducting  a  tug  of  war 
over  his  helpless  body. 

From  the  evidence  and  the  pictures 
published',  we  Iqiow  of  other  acts  of  ter- 
ror on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vletcong.  We  use  napalm 
bombs.  We  bum  out  villages.  We  kill 
women  and  children  with  them.  We 
have  the  admission  from  our  Government 
that  of  the  793.000  refugees,  a  major- 
ity of  them  became  refugees  because  of 
American  tramblng.  People  are  aghast 
to  read  of  our  poisoning  of  rice  fields. 

I  said  the  other  day  that  I  met  with  31 
ministers,  at  their  request,  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  last  Saturday  morning,  as  they 
pr'esented  to  me  a  letter  which  I  placed 
in  the  Recorb  last  Monday.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  should  have  heard  those  minis- 
ters protest  the  immorality  of  our  war- 
making.  Read  their  letter.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  symbolic  protests  I  have  heard 
in  this  whole  debate,  a  public  confes- 
sion of  those  31  ministers  that  they  have 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  spiritual  obliga- 
tions in  their  pulpits,  while  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  shocking  course  of  warmaklng 
action. 

Mr.  President,  the  church  bells  of 
America  should  toll  as  a  symbol  of  the 
course  of  action  our  Government  has  fol- 
lowed in  this  war. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  will  try  to 
read  into  the  remarks  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  criticism  of  our  soldiery. 
There  is  no  basis  for  that.  But  there  la 
criticism  in  my  remarks  of  the  policy- 
makers of  my  Government  in  conduct- 
ing this  war.  I  mean  that  criticism,  for 
I  think  they  have  put  us  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult position  with  respect  to  negotiating 
a  peace.  That  is  why  I  think  others  must 
come  in  to  do  most  of  the  negotiating  for 
both  sides  In  the  controversy.  If  we 
follow  our  present  course  of  action,  we 
shall  be  bogged  down  in  South  Vietnam 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

trNrrED  states  wn,L  havz  to  occupt  sotttr 
VIETNAM  nfOEronrsLT 

But  even  If  the  \netcong  do  not  receive 
outside  help,  the  American  occupation 
will  have  to  continue  indefinitely,  and 
It  will  be  opposed  not  by  conventional, 
standup  battle,  but  by  underground 
terror  bombings  and  assaults  of  the  kind 
that  have  been  waged  against  foreign 
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occupations  since  the  beginning  of  hu- 
man history. 

It  was  brought  out  time  and  again  In 
our  hearings  that  a  U.S.  defense  of  coast- 
al areas  only  would  cause  the  collapse  of 
the  Saigon  government,  despite  its  700,- 
000  armed  forces  who  are  presumably 
pitted  against  230.000  VC's.  That  is  the 
extent  of  the  viability  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. We  cannot  even  restrain  the 
use  of  U.S.  forces  to  certain  areas  with- 
out its  collapsing. 

It  was  also  ironic  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  try  to  advance  the  con- 
cept that  if  both  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam  withdrew  completely,  the 
Saigon  government  could  prevail  over 
the  Vietcong.  All  the  figures  and  all  the 
information  availably  to  us  completely 
refutes  that  contention,  for  the  Defense 
Department  estimates  that  some  15,000 
Vietnamese  troops  are  present  in  South 
Vietnam,  whereas  205.000  U.S.  troops  are 
present. 

North  Vietnamese  or  no  North  Viet- 
namese, It  Is  only  the  XJS.  Armed  Forces 
that  are  holding  up  General  Ky.  All  the 
northerners  cotild  go  home  tomorrow, 
and  Ky  would  still  fall  If  the  Americans 
did  not  remain.  That  Is  the  evidence  of 
the  Defense  Department  figures. 

What  they  mean  is  that  we  can  never 
go  home  if  it  is  our  objective  to  restore 
General  Ky  or  one  of  his  successors  to 
power  throughout  South  Vietnam  and 
keep  him  in  power. 

ALTXBNATTVX    a    A    BIOGKK    WAX 

The  alternative  to  a  buildup  in  UJS. 
forces  while  the  opposition  remains  sta- 
tionary, is  a  buildup  In  U.S.  forces 
matched  by  an  equivalent  Increase  In 
Communist  forces. 

I  have  not  read  every  word  of  the 
bearings  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  But  I  have  gone  through 
them  rather  carefully.  And  I  find  not 
one  mention  of  what  the  Defense  De- 
partment, meaning  the  administration, 
believes  the  response  of  the  (H>po6ition 
will  be  to  our  buildup  projected  under 
this  bill.  Is  it  assumed  that  North  Viet- 
nam. Russia,  and  China  will  do  nothing? 
Jf  that  Is  the  assumption,  on  what  Is  it 
based? 

Or  is  there  evidence  that  North  Viet- 
nam will  increase  its  own  military 
strength  in  the  South?  Or  will  the  So- 
viet Union  pour  more  equipment  into 
North  Vietnam  to  be  used  in  the  South? 
We  are  preparing  another  escalation  in 
the  war,  and  we  are  doing  it  in  this  bill 
without  so  much  as  a  hint  as  to  what  the 
response  of  the  opposition  may  be. 

I  have  quoted  Secretary  McNamara'a 
statement  on  page  115  of  the  hearings, 
wherein  he  said  that  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese add  greater  force,  if  the  military 
risk  associated  with  our  present  policy 
increases  beyond  the  limits  we  presently 
see.  It  might  be  desirable  to  change  our 
strategy  of  not  seeking  to  destroy  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam.  But  as 
to  the  possibilities  and  expectations  of  the 
administration  as  to  what  the  response 
of  North  Vietnam  will  be.  I  find  noth- 
ing. Nor  are  we  given  any  hints  about 
possible  reactions  and  responses  from 
the  two  great  Communist  powers,  China 
and  Russia. 


We  have  already  been  through  the  ex- 
perience of  the  failure  of  the  bombing 
of  the  north  to  force  Hanoi  to  the  bar- 
gaining table.  We  were  all  assured  a 
year  ago  that  air  raids  on  North  Vietnam 
would  quickly  demonstrate  to  her  the 
potential  destruction  the  UJS.  Air  Force 
and  Navy  could  visit  upon  her  and  bring 
her  to  the  sensible  conclusion  that  in  the 
face  of  such  overwhelming  power  she 
should  seek  the  best  peace  she  could  get 
at  the  negotiating  table. 

That  expectation  has  proved  false. 
The  reaction  of  Hanoi  was  Just  the  oppo- 
site. The  Defense  Department  and  Sec- 
retary Rusk  contend  now  that  she  has 
Increased  her  suiH^ort  to  the  Vietcong; 
and  certainly  her  negotiating  conditions 
have  hardened.  Felix  Greene,  a  British 
citizen  whose  political  views  are  said  to 
be  leftist,  reported  to  an  audience  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  last  week  that  his 
travels  In  North  Vietnam  convinced  him 
that  our  bombing  is  unifying  the  people 
of  North  Vietnam  behind  their  Govern- 
ment. Whether  his  opinions  are  suspect 
or  not,  we  have  no  observers  of  our  own 
in  North  Vietnam  to  tell  us  differently, 
and  certainly  Greene  Is  right  in  asserting 
that  l>omblng  attacks  have  usually  had 
the  effect  of  solidifying  public  opinion  in 
support  of  a  war  rather  than  destroying 
the  wUl  to  resist. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  articles  writ- 
ten by  other  foreign  correspondents,  as 
they  report  in  foreign  newspapers,  t^ 
the  same  story  that  was  told  by  Felix 
Greene  to  the  University  of  Oregon  au- 
dience last  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  article  telling  of  Mr. 
Greene's  appearance  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  which  was  published  in  the  Eu- 
gene Register-Guard  of  February  16, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pxux  Orexnx  Dkclakxs  at  Urnvzasmr  or 
Orkoon:  "U.S.  BoMnNO  Raids  tTNimKa 
North  VtrrNAX" 

(By  Karra  Waggoner) 

"Wa  are  caught  In  a  •erles  of  unfolding 
eventa — Uke  a  Oreek  tragedy."  said  Felix 
Oreene  Tuesday  night  at  the  Unlvenlty  of 
Oregon. 

But  the  tragedy  he  described  was  not 
Oreek.    It  was  American  and  Vietnamese. 

Oreene  Is  a  British  cltleen  who  has  main- 
tained a  residence  in  California  for  about 
30  years.  The  only  American -based  corre- 
spondent to  travel  frequently  In  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  mainland.  Oreene  spoke  to 
an  overflow  audience  In  160  Science.  Those 
who  were  not  already  standing  Joined  In 
giving  him  a  standing  ovation. 

Greene  returned  recently  from  spending 
much  of  the  winter  In  China  and  North  Viet- 
nam. He  said  he  talked  extensively  with 
peasants,  military  leaders,  editors  and  pro- 
fessors and  obtained  an  exclusive  Interview 
with  North  Vietnamese  President  Ho  Cbl 
Mlnh. 

"We  cannot  understand  Vietnam  without 
knowing  China."  he  said.  He  then  outlined 
three  great  events  which  he  feels  have  In- 
fluenced the  mood  of  the  Chinese  people: 

China's  remarkable  economic  recovery 
after  the  setback  of  the  early  190O's.  "There 
is  no  shortage  of  food  In  ChUut,"  Oreene 
said — rather  there  Is  a  problem  of  storage 
and  rafrlgeratloD. 


The  "defection"  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
China  has  decided  that  Russia  can  no  longer 
be  considered  a  fraternal  country  In  com« 
munlsm.  The  Chinese  feel  they  ue  the  lone 
upholders  of  Marxism,  Oreene  said. 

The  Vietnamese  war.  The  Chinese  are  cer- 
tain they  will  be  drawn  Into  a  major  conflict 
with  the  United  States,  Oreene  observed,  and 
they  are  preparing  for  an  Invasion  of  their 
country.  According  to  Oreene's  observations, 
cities  In  southeast  China  have  been  partially 
evacuated  and  the  civilian  mllltla  has  been 
enlarged. 

But  he  saw  the  mood  of  the  people  as  re- 
laxed and  confident.  "They  know  that  they 
could  win  what  most  modern  military  leaders 
have  warned  against — U.S.  Involvement  in  a 
land  war  with  China,"  Oreene  said. 

"North  Vietnam,"  Oreene  said,  "Is  a  coun- 
try over  which  war  hangs  like  a  cloud." 
Hanoi's  boulevards,  he  observed,  are  scarred 
with  air  raid  shelters;  meet  of  the  children 
have  been  evaciiated,  and  Jeeps,  trucks,  and 
buses  creep  about  camouflaged. 

The  "Hanoi  Industrial  complex"  of  UB. 
military  jargon,  Oreene  said,  la  purely  a 
myth.  The  town  boasts  only  a  larg^y  evac- 
uated textile  plant,  a  bicycle  plant,  a  small 
Iron  works,  and  a  few  truck  repair  shops. 
Oreene  said,  yet  few  targets  hit  by  our  air 
raids  are  even  this  formidable. 

Oreene  said  he  traveled  through  heavily 
bombed  areas  Just  before  the  bombing  lull 
and  brought  back  pictures  of  a  hospital,  a 
school,  a  small  bridge,  an<l  an  old  folks'  home 
deertroyed  by  bombs. 

"What  the  bombing  hfsa  done  is  what 
bombing  has  always  done — It  has  unified  and 
solidified  the  people."  Oreene  said. 

"The  U.S.  ofTeir  for  peace  talks."  said 
Oreene,  Is  as  senseless  as  Hitler's  request  for 
discussions  after  the  fall  of  Prance."  Oreene 
asked  what  the  attitude  in  this  country 
woiUd  have  been  If  J^an  had  requested 
peace  talks  Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Vietnamese  people  are  emotionally  In- 
volved In  this  war,  he  said.  Diirlng  an  air 
raid  an  "amazing  thing  happens."  The  girls 
Jump  into  trenches  with  their  guns  and  the 
old  people  bring  tea  to  the  soldiers,  he  said. 

"What  Irritates  Waahlngton  most,"  Oreene 
said.  Is  the  Vletnameee  confidence  that  they 
will  win.  They  beat  Prance,  he  said,  and  do 
noi  stand  In  awe  of  a  major  power. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  does  Secretary 
McNamara.  Secretary  Rusk,  or  the  Presi- 
dent think  will  be  the  response  of  Hanoi 
to  the  increased  deployment  of  troops 
and  increased  air  activities  provided  for 
in  this  bill?  Senators  do  not  know.  If 
the  administration  has  any  opinitwi,  it 
has  not  revealed  it. 

BXU.    wnx    MAKE    FOUCT    OF    KSCALATINO    WAS 

In  voting  on  this  bill.  Senators  &re  not 
voting  on  whether  or  not  to  finance  a 
given  policy.  We  are  being  asked  to  make 
the  policy  In  this  bill. 

For  most  of  the  discussion  about  Viet- 
nam, the  administration  has  quoted  the 
1954  letter  from  President  Elsenhower  to 
Premier  Diem  as  the  foundation  for 
American  intervention  in  Vietnam. 
Then,  on  August  17.  1965.  President  Ei- 
senhower repudiated  the  idea  that  his 
pledges  or  commitments  to  Diem  in- 
volved American  military  Intervention. 
He  said  of  it: 

We  said  we  would  help  that  country.  We 
were  not  talking  about  nUUtary  programs, 
but  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President.  I  used  in  the  hearings 
the  other  day  the  newspaper  clipping  set- 
ting forth  President  Elsenhower's  state- 
ment Just  referred  to.  I  now  have  that 
newspaper    clipping,    written    by   Max 
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Frankel,  etntlUed  "Military-  Pledge  to  Sid- 
gon  Is  Denied  by  Eisenhower."  which  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Wednesday,  August  18,  1985. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

lifllLITAHT     PI.KDGB    TO     SAIC^H     Is     DKNECD 
BT    EXSENHOWM 

(By  Max  Frankel) 

Washincton,  Augvist  17.»-Pormcr  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Bsenhower  demurred  gently 
today  at  President  Johnsonls  frequent  sug- 
gestion that  U.S.  military  actions  In  Vietnam 
were  the  consequence  of  a  Htpubllcan  com- 
mitment given  11  years  ago. 

Although  asserting  strongly  at  a  news  con- 
ference that  "the  Communists  must  be 
stopped  in  Vietnam,"  Mr.  El««nhower  denied 
that  he  had  ever  given  a  unilateral  military 
commitment  to  the  Oovernifaent  of  South 
Vietnam.  His  administratis^  saw  no  need 
for  such  a  commitment  In  li$4,  he  said,  and 
was  offering  aid.  not  "mUltary  programs." 

General  Elsenhower's  statement  appeared 
to  be  a  mild  objection  to  ^"^etldent  Johnson's 
Interpretation  of  a  letter  hie  wrote  to  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  then  the  President  of  South  Viet- 
nam, In  October  1964.  The  disagreement  Is 
significant  because  of  the  cooitlnulng  debate 
about  whether  the  United  States  must  flght 
In  Vietnam  to  keep  Its  "wortf '  and  "honor." 

LTTTKR    OFTEN    QULFILU 

President  Johnson  contenOa  that  he  feels 
compelled  to  honor  the  conyiiltments  given 
not  only  by  his  Democratic  predecessor.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  but  also  by  General  Elsen- 
hower. The  President  has  loften  cited  and 
quoted  from  the  1B64  letter  as  evidence. 

Last  June,  for  Instance,  Mr.  Johnson  read 
the  entire  letter  at  a  news  conference  and 
then  remarked:  "In  the  case  of  Vietnam, 
our  commitment  today  Is  Just  the  same  as 
the  commitment  made  by  President  Elsen- 
hower to  President  Diem  In  1954 — a  commit- 
ment to  help  these  people  help  themselves." 

When  asked  about  the  letter  today.  Mr. 
Elsenhower  said :  "We  said  we  would  help 
that  country.  We  were  nolt  talking  about 
military  programs,  but  foreign  aid." 

The  former  President  said  "there  was  no 
commitment  given  In  a  military  context,  ex- 
cept that  as  a  part  of  SEAlio."  This  was  a 
reference  to  a  protocol  appended  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  In 
September  1954.  extending  the  treaty's  pro- 
tective provisions  to  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
South  Vietnam,  which  were  not  eligible  to 
sign. 

Lcrmt  ExpaiasED  covcnN 

Laos  and  Cambodia  have  since  described 
themselves  as  neutral,  outside  the  pro- West- 
em  treaty  arrangement.  'The  VS.  pro- 
gram of  massive  military  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  was  undertaken  in  1961  without 
application  to  SEATO,  apparently  because 
Washington  was  unable  to  Obtain  the  then 
necessary  unanimous  support  of  the  other 
members — Britain,  Prance.  Pakistan,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  the  Philippines  and  Thai- 
land. 

Mr.  Elsenhower's  letter  toi  President  Diem 
spoke  of  Washington's  grave  concern  about 
the  future  of  South  Vietnam  In  the  face  of 
enemies  without  and  within;-  He  was  there- 
fore offering  aid.  Mr.  Elsenhower  wrote,  "to 
assist  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state, 
capable  of  resisting  attempted  subversion 
or  aggreeslon  through  military  means." 

The  main  emphasis  of  the  Elsenhower  let- 
ter was  upon  "needed  reforms"  and  "stand- 
ards of  p«^ormanoe"  that  t»e  United  States 
expected  In  return  for  its  aid.  The  former 
President  said  he  hoped  tbe  Diem  govern- 
ment would  be  "so  responslvto  to  the  natlon- 


aUst  aspirations  of  Its  people,  so  enUgbtened 
in  piupose  and  effective  in  performance"  that 
It  would  be  respected  by  friends  and  foes 
alike. 

The  general  view  here  is  that  the  Diem 
government  failed  in  Its  later  years  to  meet 
those  standards,  a  faUure  that  Is  thought 
to  have  contributed  to  Its  overthrow  In  1963. 

In  talking  with  reporters  after  a  meeting 
this  morning  with  House  Republican  lead- 
ers, Mr.  Elsenhower  said  that  he  had  received 
Intimate  briefings  on  Vietnam  and  that  It 
would  be  unwise  tor  him  to  discuss  the  spe- 
cific situation  at  the  moment.  But  be  said 
that  If  the  Communists  are  not  stopped  In 
Vietnam,  "It  would  be  harder  and  tougher  to 
try  It  somewhere  else." 

Lcriaa  kxfi^inxd 

This  afternoon,  after  meeting  with  Repub- 
lican Senators,  be  was  asked  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  1954  letter.  "At  the  time,"  he 
repUed,  "we  did  not  see  the  need  for  a  major 
military  effort  in  Vietnam." 

It  was  after  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Diem 
and  eight  or  nine  subsequent  goverzunents, 
he  added,  'hat  the  United  States  found  It- 
self wbere  It  Is  today.  He  did  not  say  wheth- 
er he  blamed  the  Kennedy  administration  for 
contributing  to  Mr.  Diem's  downfaU. 

Administration  officials,  meanwhUe.  re- 
ported today  that  Edward  O.  Lansdale,  a 
retired  Air  Force  general  with  extensive  ex- 
perience In  Asia,  would  leave  for  Vietnam 
next  week  to  become  a  special  assistant  to 
the  new  U.S.  Ambassador,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

As  a  colonel  on  the  Joint  U.S.  mUltary  ad- 
visory group  In  the  Philippines  15  years  ago, 
he  won  recognition  for  his  energetic  but  un- 
orthodox contributions  to  the  defeat  of  Com- 
munist Huk  rebels.  Later,  he  served  for  3 
years  In  Vietnam,  as  a  friend  and  adviser 
of  President  Diem. 

Mr.  Lodge  met  the  general  3  years  ago  and 
apparently  was  Impressed  by  his  belief  that 
military  action  against  guerrillas  was  use- 
lees  unless  enhanced  by  political  econcxnlc 
programs  insuring  safety  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

General  Lansdale  Is  wn  as  an  Individ- 
ualist who  believes  In  ptusonal  action  free  of 
the  more  customary  bureaucratic  restraints, 
a  method  of  operation  often  attributed  also 
to  Mr.  Lodge. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  since 
then,  the  administration  has  stopped 
referring  to  that  letter  and  to  tlie  pledges 
of  previous  Presidents.  It  has  instead 
begun  invokmg  the  SEATO  treaty  as  the 
basis  for  the  American  intervention. 

Not  even  ai  the  time  of  tbe  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution  was  the  SEATO  treaty 
said  to  be  Involved.  All  that  Congress 
WEis  asked  to  pass  upon  at  that  time  was 
the  question  of  whether  we  would  endorse 
the  action  of  the  President  in  defending 
American  military  vessels  against  attack 
in  international  waters.  That  was  the 
issue.  SEIATO  was  not  invoked  then, 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT]  said  in  explainng  the  resolu- 
tion at  the  time  that  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  was  not  at 
issue. 

He  did  say  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
CooPEK]  that  the  resolution  could  be  con- 
sidered as  the  constitutional  process 
whereby  the  United  States  could  act 
under  paragraph  1  of  article  rv  of  that 
treaty.  But  that  was  not  the  request  of 
the  administration  at  the  time.  Further. 
I  completely  disagree  that  there  is  the 
slightest  justification  for  contending  that 
the  resolution  could  be  considered  as  the 
constitutional     process     whereby     the 


United  States  could  act  under  paragraph 
IdartlclelV. 

It  was  clear  in  August  of  1964  that  the 
landing  of  200,000  American  soldiers  was 
in  no  way  contemplated. 

SXATO  KATmCATIO«rPOLIiOWED  AB8T7BAMCBS  THAT 
NO  LAND  AXMT  XI*  ASIA  WOUU>  BK  CKEATn) 

And  in  fact,  the  landing  of  an  Ameri- 
can army  in  southeast  Asia  was  never 
contemplated  under  the  SEATO  treaty  at 
all.  Secretary  Rusk  sought  in  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  the  other  day  to  create  the 
impression  that  Congress  has  always  con- 
ceded the  grave  risks  Involved  in  SEATO. 
He  said: 

The  far-reaching  ImpUcatlozu  of  this  cran- 
mltment  were  well  understood  by  the  Com- 
mittee when  It  recommended,  with  only  the 
late  Senator  Langer  dissenting,  that  tbe  Sen- 
ate consent  to  the  ratlficaUon  of  the  treaty. 

I  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  every  other  Senator  go  back  and 
read  the  hearings  of  November  1954  on 
the  treaty.  They  will  find  something 
quite  different  than  what  Secretary  Rusk  * 
testified  ta  They  will  find  assurance 
after  assurance  and  assumption  after 
assumption  that  adherence  to  the  treaty 
was  with  the  understanding  that  no 
American  army  would  be  landed  in  Asia. 

Secretary  Dulles  told  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee: 

I  might  say  In  this  connection,  departing 
somewhat  from  order  of  my  presentation, 
that  it  Is  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  attempt  to  deter  attack  in  this  area  by 
building  up  a  local  force  capable  Itself  of 
defense  against  an  aU-out  attack  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  If  It  should  occur.  We 
do  not  expect  to  duplicate  in  this  area  tbe 
pattern  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  Its  significant  standing 
forces.  ITvat  would  require  a  diversion  and 
commitment  of  strength  which  we  do  not 
think  Is  either  practical  or  desirable  or 
necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States. 

I  remind  Senators  that  here,  in  this 
pending  bill,  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
what  we  were  told  would  not  be  done  un- 
der SEATO.  and  that  is  to  establish  a 
land  force  in  southeast  Asia  entirely 
financed  and  equipped  and  paid  for  by 
the  United  States.  Indigenous  armies 
are  to  be  Incorporated  into  our  own  de- 
fense setup.  It  is  true  that  NATO  coun- 
tries participate  In  the  organization's 
military  forces  on  a  much  higher  level 
of  equality  with  the  United  States  than 
do  Thailand.  Laos.  South  Korea,  and  the 
Philippines  imder  this  bill.  But  we  are 
still  doing  under  it  what  Secretary  Dulles 
told  us  in  1954  would  not  be  done. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  Dulles 
testimony : 

We  believe  that  our  posttire  in  that  area 
should  be  one  of  having  mobile  striking 
power,  and  the  ablUty  to  use  that  against 
the  sources  of  aggression  If  It  occurs.  We 
believe  that  Is  more  effective  than  if  we 
tried  to  pin  down  American  forces  at  the 
many  points  around  the  circumference  of  the 
Communist  wm'ld  in  that  area. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  other  countries 
of  the  area  wUl  want  to  dedicate  particular 
forces  for  the  protection  of  the  area  under 
this  treaty.  But  we  made  It  clear  at  Manila 
that  It  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  United 
States  to  build  up  a  large  local  force  Includ- 
ing, for  example.  U.S.  ground  troops  for  that 
area,  but  that  we  rely  upon  the  deterrent 
power  of  our  mobile  strlUng  force. 
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Later,  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
Senator  George,  who  was  then  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
about  the  differences  between  NATO  and 
8E1ATO,  Secretary  Dulles  again  assured 
the  Senate  that  no  land  forces  would  be 
committed  to  southeast  Asia  under  it: 

Secretary  Duixxs.  There  la  a  very  sharp 
difference,  which  I  think  I  suggested  In  my 
statement,  between  what  we  contemplated 
under  the  Manila  Pact,  and  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty. 

NATO,  of  course,  U  the  North  AUantlo 
Treaty  "Organization";  that  U  what  the  O 
stands  for.  That  Is  not  an  inherent  or  neces- 
sary part  of  the  treaty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  was  before  the  Senate  and  the 
Senate  consented  to  ite  ratification,  there 
was  at  that  time  no  serious  thought  of  creat- 
ing a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation. 
That  came  as  a  later  development. 

In  the  case  of  the  Manila  Pact,  we  have 
tried  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  "SKATO." 
I  did  not  \ue  It  in  my  presentation.  It  is  not 
In  the  documents  before  lis.  We  are  trying 
to  get  away  from  that  word  because  it  im- 
pllea  a  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  OrganlKation 
comparable  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. That  organization  is  designed 
in  the  case  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to 
build  up  a  defensive  force  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  which  Itself  would  be  sufficient  to 
resUt  attack  by  the  Red  armlee. 

As  I  point  out,  that  is  not  now  the  purpose 
under  this  treaty.  We  do  not  Intend  to 
dedicate  any  major  elements  of  the  VA.  MUl- 
tary  Kstablishment  to  form  an  army  of  de- 
fense In  this  area.  We  rely  primarily  upon 
the  deterrent  of  oxir  mobile  striking  power. 
That  we  made  clear  to  our  associates  In  the 
treaty,  and  that  la  our  p<^C7. 

It  would  Involve,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
military  advisers — Admiral  Davis  U  here  and 
can  confirm  that — It  would  Involve  an  in- 
judicious overextension  of  our  military  power 
if  we  were  to  try  to  build  up  that  kind  of 
an  organisation  in  southeast  Asia. 

We  do  not  have  the  adequate  forces  to  do 
It.  and  I  believe  that  if  there  should  be  <H)en 
armed  attack  In  that  area  the  most  effective 
step  would  be  to  strike  at  the  source  of  ag- 
gression rather  than  to  try  to  rush  Ameri- 
can manpower  into  the  area  to  try  to  fight 
a  ground  war.  So  that  we  do  not  Intend, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  under  this  treaty  any 
such  local  combined  forces  as  have  been 
created  in  Europe  under  the  North  Atlantic 
TVeaty.  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  NATO. 

I  repeat  again,  for  the  benent  of  the 
Itfesent  Secretary  of  State,  the  basis  on 
which  the  Senate  ratified  8EATO;  it  was 
the  policy  not  to  create  a  land  force 
under  SEATO  or  to  send  American  forces 
to  be  part  of  It — 

That  we  made  clear  to  our  associates  in  the 

treaty — ^^^ 

Said  Secretary  Dulles — 
and  that  la  our  policy. 

And  it  was  the  policy  for  which  the 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty.  Yet  Secre- 
tary Rusk  said  on  February  18, 1966: 

These  then  are  the  commitments  we  have 
taken  to  protect  South  Vietnam  as  a  part  of 
protecting  our  own  peace  and  security.  We 
have  sent  American  forces  to  fight  In  the 
Jungles  of  that  beleaguered  country  because 
South  Vietnam  has.  under  the  language  of 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  been  the  victims  of  "ag- 
gression by  means  of  armed  attack." 

Secretary  Rusk  either  has  not  read  the 
legislative  history  of  the  treaty,  or  he 
forgot  to  tell  us  about  It  the  other  day. 


I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
President  Johnson,  you  are  pursuing  a 
policy  under  the  cloak  of  SEATO  that  the 
Senate  was  assured  would  not  be  followed 
when  it  ratified  the  treaty. 

I  say  that  also  for  the  benefit  of  my 
friends  in  the  American  Bar  Association, 
for  they  are  supp>osed  to  know  something 
about  legislative  history  and  how  It  is 
made.  The  undeniable  fact  Is  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles,  when  he  pre- 
sented the  SEATO  Treaty  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification,  pointed  out  that  SEATO 
did  not  mean  what  Secretary  Rusk,  the 
other  day,  said  it  means. 

I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with 
Rusk.  He  is  drowning  in  a  sea  of  diplo- 
macy, without  a  liferaf t.  and  he  Is  grasp- 
ing for  straws,  trying  to  Justify  an  un- 
sound course  of  action  now  by  pleading 
SEIATO.  But  his  predecessor  In  office, 
Dulles,  put  him  out  of  court,  by  liis  own 
testimony  which  I  just  read,  at  the  time 
that  Dulles  asked  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  treaty. 

That  treaty  has  to  be  interpreted,  for 
its  meaning,  in  the  light  of  the  repre- 
sentations that  a  Secretary  of  State 
solemnly  and  in  good  faith  made  to  the 
Senate. 

The  administration  does  not  have  a 
leg  to  stand  on  in  its  belated  reliance  on 
SEATO.  I 

So  I  say  to  my  Secretary  of  State  and 
my  President:  You  are  pursuing  a  policy 
today  that  was  not  suggested,  was  not 
contemplated,  and  was  not  requested  of 
Congress  in  Aug\ist  of  1964,  when  it 
adopted  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution. 

Senators  are  voting  now,  here,  and  in 
this  bin  to  change  the  policy  of  avoiding 
a  land  war  in  Asia.  We  are  being  asked 
now  to  change  the  SEATO  policy  from 
one  of  rejecting  a  large-scale  ground 
force  of  American  and  other  forces  Into 
one  of  creating  and  financing  just  such 
a  force. 

We  are  being  asked  to  provide  in  the 
bill  the  military  organization  compara- 
ble to  the  NATO  organization,  which  was 
repudiated  by  our  Secretary  of  State 
when  this  treaty  was  up  for  ratification. 

I  tell  Senators  that  you  are  buying  a 
pig  in  a  poke  when  you  vote  for  this  bill. 
This  is  not  the  funding  or  the  followup 
of  a  policy  established  through  the  con- 
stitutional processes  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  policy  being  made  in  this 
bill.  And  it  calls  for  the  beginning  of 
an  American  adventure  into  land  war  in 
Asia.  It  calls  for  the  assumption  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  the  armed 
forces  of  Thailand,  South  Korea,  South 
Vietnam,  and  possibly  the  Philippines. 
not  one  of  which  countries  Is  able  to 
finance  either  its  own  military  forces  or 
its  own  domestic  stability. 

I  take  you  to  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara  on  the  pending  bill.  On 
page  7  we  read: 

Included  in  our  supplemental  request 
for  fiscal  year  1966  Is  about  S200  million  for 
the  support  of  South  Vietnam's  armed  forces 
and  other  free  world  military  assistance 
forces  engaged  In  that  country.  These  re- 
quirements have  heretofore  been  financed 
in  the  military  assistance  program.  How- 
ever, now  that  large  U.S.  and  other  free  world 
military  assistance  forces — e.g..  Korean — 
have  Joined  in  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 
the  maintenance  of  separate  financial  and 


logistic  systems  for  VB.  and  military  assist- 
ance forces  is  proving  to  be  entirely  too 
cumbersome,  time  consuming,  and  ineffl. 
clent.  The  same  problem  was  encountered  at 
the  outset  of  the  Korean  war.  It  was  solved, 
then,  by  programing,  budgeting,  and  fund- 
ing for  all  requirements  under  the  military 
functions  appropriations  and  providing  a 
consolidated  financial  and  supply  system 
for  the  support  of  TTnited  States,  Korean, 
and  other  friendly  forces  engaged  in  that 
effort.  This  arrangement  gave  the  field 
commanders  maximum  fiexlblllty  in  the  al- 
location Of  available  resources  and  improved 
the  support  of  the  forces  employed.  We 
are  proposing  essentially  the  same  solution 
for  the  problems  now  being  encountered  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Under  the  proposed  arrangement,  all  un- 
expended balances  of  fiscal  year  1906  and 
prior  year  military  assistance  funds  for 
South  Vietnam  would  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  the  accounts  of  the  military 
departments;  and  all  additional  funds  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  the  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  and  other  free  world  military  assist- 
ance forces  in  that  country  would  be  au- 
thorized for  and  appropriated  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  military  departments.  The 
remainder  of  the  military  assistance  program 
would  be  legislated  separately. 

And  in  the  committee  report,  we  find 
the  words: 

Section  401  would  authorize  separate  and 
later  appropriations  action  that  would  make 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  avail- 
able for  the  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  for  related  costs. 

Hereafter,  if  we  pass  the  bill,  the  De- 
fense budget  will  apply  to  all  the  coun- 
tries furnishing  any  forces  at  all  in 
South  Vietnam. 

That  is  a  change  in  the  policy  of 
SEATO  in  a  magnitude  that  Senators 
do  not  seem  to  understand.  It  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  Secretary  Dulles 
assured  the  Senate  would  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

SEATO     IS     NOT     BEING     USED     FOR     COLLECTIVX 
DDXNSX 

Moreover,  despite  the  name  of  the 
treaty — Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty— it  Is  not  being  used  for 
that  purpose  at  all.  After  dropping 
references  to  the  Eisenhower  letter,  the 
administration  relied  upon  paragraph  2 
of  article  IV  of  SEATO  which  permits 
us  to  consult  with  other  members  in  case 
of  some  subversion  or  revolution  within 
the  treaty  area. 

But  the  weakness  of  this  intervention 
Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
under  no  obligation  whatever  to  act 
under  this  provision.  In  fact.  Secretary 
Dulles  also  nailed  down  that  situation  in 
the  hearings  of  November  1954.  In  a 
colloquy  with  Senator  Green,  of  Rhode 
Island,  he  said: 

Senator  Orkkn.  Is  there  not  some  pro- 
vision In  the  treaty — I  thought  I  saw  It  as 
I  glanced  through  it — that  we  Join  in  putting 
down  Insurrections  in  these  countries? 

Secretary  Dulles.  No,  sir.  There  is  pro- 
vision that  If  there  is  a  subversion,  threat- 
ened subversion,  of  the  political  independ- 
ence of  any  country,  then  we  will  consult  to- 
gether what  to  do  about  it. 

Senator  Grkem'.  That   is  subversion  then. 

Secretary   Dxtlj.es.  Yes,   sir. 

Senator  Orexn.  Well,  lent  that  another 
word  frar  Insurrection? 
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Secretary  Dullss.  I  woul4  think  Insur- 
rection is  a  form  of  subversion,  yes. 

Senator  Green.  Then  we  are  obliged  to 
help  put  down  a  revolutloiwry  movement. 

Secretary  DmxRS.  No.  If  iftere  is  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Vletinm  or  In  Thai- 
land, we  would  cons\ilt  together  as  to  what 
to  do  about  it  because  If  tiiat  were  a  sub- 
versive movement  that  was  in  fact  propa- 
gated by  communism.  It  \fpuld  be  a  very 
grave  threat  to  us.  But  we  have  no  under- 
taking to  put  it  down;  all  we  have  is  an 
undertaking  to  consult  together  as 'to  what 
to  do  about  it. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  the  administra- 
tion as  of  the  last  montih  or  so  is  not 
relying  on  that  section  any  more.  That 
one  blew  up  in  their  f  acqs.  The  bubble 
burst.  So  now  Secretary  Rusk  is  franti- 
cally grabbing  for  the  straw  which  is  not 
going  to  float  him. 

ARMED   AGGRESSION    Ut^tHER    SEATO 

The  administration,  as  of  the  last 
month  or  so,  is  now  relyirig  instead  upon 
paragraph  1  of  that  article.  That  para- 
graph states: 

Each  party  recognizes  thit  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  parties  or  against  any 
state  or  territory  which  the  parties  by  un- 
animous agreement  may  heneafter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  p^ace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  it  will  in  tiutt  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  j  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes. '  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  j  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  Security 
United  Nations, 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  H.  had  a  tran- 
script of  the  telephone  conversation  I 
had  this  morning  with  Professor  Com- 
mager  whom,  as  I  stated  earlier  today, 
I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  two  or  three 
greatest  living  American  historians.  All 
I  wish  to  do  is  give  my  interpretation  of 
his  reaction  to  Mr.  Rusk's  alibi.  Pro- 
fessor Commager  is  completely  at  a  loss 
to  understand  it.  He  says  that  he  h£is 
just  completed  writing  an  article  point- 
ing out  his  views  as  to  the  complete  er- 
roneousness  of  Mr.  Rusk's  position.  I 
hope  to  have  a  copy  of  that  article  by 
Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week,  at 
which  time  I  shall  discuis  it  and  make 
it  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  gteat  American 
historian  in  effect  said  tO|  me  that  there 
Is  not  a  scintilla  of  suporit  for  Mr.  Rusk 
and  the  administration  belatedly  falling 
back  upon  SEATO  to  justify  their  course 
of  action  in  South  Vietna^. 

There  is  no  establishment  that  an  ag- 
gression by  means  of  armed  attack  has 
occurred  insofar  as  the  treaty  members 
are  concerned.  Where  is  the  finding  of 
the  SEATO  foreign  mlhisters  council 
that  an  armed  attack  up>oii  South  Viet- 
nam from  North  Vietnam  has  occurred? 
The  only  such  finding  has  been  made  by 
the  United  States.  As  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  P^tlbright]  has  pointed 
out  so  often  in  the  recent  hearings  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
reason  we  have  no  substantial  help  from 
other  countries  In  Vietnam  is  that  no 
one  has  considered  the  w$t  there  to  be 
an  armed  aggression  of  the  kind  that 
would  threaten  the  peace  and  security 
of  themselves.  When  Indonesia,  Ma- 
laya, Burma,  Cambodia,  Japan,  and 
India,  all  non-SEATO  members,  made 


no  such  finding,  that  is  bad  enough,  but 
neither  have  our  other  major  SEATO 
partners — Pakistan,  France,  and  Britain. 

Surely  the  evidence  of  even  our  own 
Defense  Department  is  skimpy  in  this 
respect.  Its  latest  figures,  dated  Febru- 
ary 14,  1966,  indicate  that  11,100  North 
Vietnamese  troops  are  in  the  south. 
When  11,000  troops  enter  to  buttress  a 
local  force  of  an  estimated  73,000  regu- 
lars and  another  100,000  militia,  while 
200,000  American  troops  enter  to  but- 
tress 700,000  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  world  is  skep- 
tical of  our  allegation  that  an  armed 
aggression  from  the  north  has  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  world  knows 
of  our  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  be- 
fore we  even  claimed  an  armed  attack 
by  them;  when  the  world  knows  of  our 
joining  with  South  Vietnam  in  viola- 
tions of  the  borders  of  North  Vietnam; 
when  the  world  knows  that  we  were  in- 
volved in  the  Tonkin  Bay  incident  by 
giving  coverage  to  South  Vietnamese 
boats  which  we  fully  equipped — they 
know  that  we  are  not  in  a  ix)sition  to 
talk  about  attack  or  aggression.  They 
know  that  history  will  record  the  mu- 
tuality of  aggression  by  the  United 
States  and  the  South  Vietnamese,  smd 
by  the  Communists. 

What  company  to  be  in.  No,  we  have 
no  case  on  SEATO.  That  will  be  the 
finding. 

But  the  administration  claims  to  see 
it,  even  if  the  other  powers  with  much 
more  at  stake  than  we  do  not  see  it. 
And  it  is,  £igain  unilaterally  so  far  as 
other  treaty  powers  are  concerned,  in- 
voking paragraph  1  of  article  IV  of 
SEATO  to  combat  it. 

Mr.  President,  reciprocity  is  one  of  the 
most  basic  principles  of  international 
law.  I  wish  to  stress  it  in  this  argument, 
that  I  am  not  talking  about  another  ab- 
stract principle,  but  reciprocity  is  one 
of  the  most  basic  principles  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Where  do  we  stand  on  reciprocity? 

If  one  partner  refuses  or  Is  unable  to 
perform  this  treaty  obligation,  the  other 
parties  are  relieved  of  any  obligation 
to  perform.  The  general  principle  was 
stated  in  a  thorough  article  as  follows: 

However  widely  the  varloxis  meanings  of 
the  word  "reciprocity"  may  differ,  one  idea 
underlies  them  all — that  of  the  Interrela- 
tion of  action  and  counteraction,  or,  to  put 
it  more  exactly,  that  of  one  side's  action, 
whether  consummated  or  expected,  provid- 
ing the  motivation  for  that  of  the  other  side. 
(Lenhoff,  "Reciprocity:  The  Legal  Aspect-  of 
a  Perennial  Idea,"  49  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Law  Review  627.) 

I  was  no  little  amused  to  hear  of  the 
resolution  which  the  house  of  delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  passed 
the  other  day.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  sent  them  a  wire  asking 
them  to  send  it  the  memorandum  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  I  shall  await 
that  memorandum  with  great  interest. 
But,  I  hope,  if  they  have  not  got  it  pre- 
pared that  they  will  read  Mr.  Lenhoff's 
article  published  in  the  Northwestern 
University  Law  Review,  because  the 
American  Bar  Association  was  unkind 
enough  to  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  did  not  have  any  legal  authority 
for  his  position. 


Wdl,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  put- 
ting legal  authority  in  the  Record  for 
%]k  years,  but  I  am  afraid  that  on  tiiia 
subject  they  are  guilty  of  nonreading  as 
to  my  position. 

To  continue,  applying  this  principle  to 
Vietnam  we  find  that  the  obligation 
under  SEATO  becomes  a  self-imposed 
one,  apparenUy,  without  any  reciprocal 
obligation  by  our  treaty  partners.  We 
have  300,000  men  involved  in  this  con- 
flict— if  we  include  those  In  the  naval 
service  in  the  waters  surrounding  Viet- 
nam. According  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  our  seven  SEATO  treaty 
partners  had  a  total  of  some  1,600  men 
In  Vietnam  as  of  January  15,  1966. 
Australia  had  1,400;  New  Zealand  had 
150;  Thailand  had  17;  the  United  King- 
dom had  12;  the  Philippines  had  70; 
Prance  and  Pakistan  had  none  and  will 
never  liave  any  because  they  do  not  sup- 
port our  policy.  Arthur  and  Don  Larson 
have  stated  the  question  of  reciprocity 
under  the  SEATO  treaty  this  way: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  obliga- 
tion under  this  treaty  does  not  run  to  South 
Vietnam.  South  Vietnam  Is  not  a  party,  and 
Indeed  has  on  Its  part  agreed  to  nothing. 
The  commitment  of  the  treaty  runs  to  the 
other  signers.  As  long  as  the  other  signers 
acknowledge  no  obligation  to  us  to  send 
troops  m  the  present  circumstances  we  have 
no  such  obligation  to  them. 

We  are  using  SEATO  not  as  a  collec- 
tive commitment  among  Interested  and 
affected  parties,  but  as  an  American 
hunting  license  to  do  what  we  choose  to 
do  in  Vietnam.  We  are  using  it  as 
license  to  bomb  whom  we  choose,  to  fight 
whom  we  choose,  to  send  American  mili- 
tary forces  where  we  choose,  without 
any  regard  whatever  for  the  fact  that 
the  other  treaty  partners  have  not  made 
any  finding  of  an  armed  aggression  from 
the  north  that  for  them,  would  bring 
paragraph  1  of  article  rv  into  operation. 

Even  Secretary  Rusk  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  we  have  a  legally  binding 
obligation  under  SEATO.  Prior  to  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  January  28,  he  had 
never  stated  that  we  were  in  Vietnam 
because  of  a  SEATO  obligation.  This 
is  an  afterthought. 

On  two  specific  instances — mark  this, 
and  mark  it  well— in  the  last  few  years 
the  Secretary  has  told  the  committee  in 
executive  session  that  we  were  not  act- 
ing in  Vietnam  under  SEATO.  One  was 
during  his  testimony  on  the  southeast 
Asia  resolution. 

From  this  fioor  this  afternoon  I  ask 
the  Secretary  to  deny  it. 

Therefore.  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  his 
statements  to  us  in  executive  session  and 
his  statement  to  the  committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 18  that: 

It  is  this  fundamental  SEATO  obligation 
that  has  from  the  outset  guided  oxn*  actions 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Secretary  tells  us  one  thing  pri- 
vately and  another  publicly.  We  can 
only  wonder  whether  he  was  holding  out 
on  the  committee  In  August  of  1964  or 
trying  now  to  deny  that  there  is  a  change 
in  American  policy  from  what  it  was 
thgn. 

I  have  shown  that  the  only  obligation 
under    paragraph   2   of   article   IV   of 
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8EATO  Is  ttamt  the  parties  consult  to  de- 
cide what,  if  anything,  to  do  about  the 
problem  under  dlsousslon.  OonsuttatUtf 
at  the  SEATO  ministers  meetings  h*«. 
up  to  now.  resulted  only  In  ringing  state- 
ments which,  in  practical  effect,  urge 
the  United  States  to  do  more  In  Viet- 
nam. 

We  have  not  asked  for  SEATO  action 
in  Vietnam. 

We  have  not  called  the  BEATO  foreign 
mtnlsters  together  and  asked  that  they 
invoke  paragraph  1  of  article  rv. 

We  have  not  sought  a  collective  find- 
ing of  an  armed  aggressicm  within  the 
treaty  area. 

We  have  simply  heard  the  American 
Secretary  of  SUte  Rusk  declare  it. 
When  did  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam 
cease  being  a  subversion  and  become  an 
armed  attack?  Even  Mr.  Rusk  has  not 
said.  Presiunably  It  was  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  testimony  of  January  28,  1966; 
otherwise,  the  United  States  would  have 
been  guilty  of  violating  the  requirement 
of  paragraph  1  that  all  actions  taken  un- 
dar  It  be  reported  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cU. 

This  is  the  point  Professor  CcMnmager 
stressed  so  emphatically  in  my  conver- 
sations with  him  over  the  telephone  this 
momlngr.  pointing  out  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  follow  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

In  April  of  1984,  the  previous  rule 
whereby  SEATO  monbers  had  agreed 
to  act  only  by  unanimous  vote  was 
altered  to  permit  a  majority  to  take  col- 
lective action  if  there  were  no  negative 
vote.  Abstentions  would  not  count  as 
negatives. 

Why  has  not  the  United  States  sought 
a  majority  decision  that  armed  aggres- 
sion has  occurred?  Do  we  fear  that  even 
a  majority  of  the  other  seven  treaty 
partners  would  not  share  our  finding? 
Or  do  we  fear  that  Prance  or  Pakistan 
or  others  would  cast  a  negative  vote? 

Since  SEATO  is  clearly  not  acting  as 
a  collective  defense  body,  have  the  mem- 
bers which  do  have  troops  In  Vietnam 
reported  their  actions  to  the  Security 
Council  as  the  treaty  requires?  Or  were 
we  acting  as  a  self-appointed  agent  for 
the  handful  of  soldiers  that  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  have  sent  when  we 
made  our  long-delayed  report  to  the  Se- 
ciuity  Council  3  weeks  ago?  I  am  glad 
we  at  last  made  it. 

There  are  too  many  loose  ends  lying 
around  for  a  case  to  be  made  for  Justify- 
ing our  action  in  Vietnam  as  a  formal 
response  under  this  treaty.  To  dragoon 
the  American  people  into  a  war  on  so 
casual  an  invocation  of  a  treaty  Is  to 
call  into  question  all  our  mutual  and 
collective  defense  agreements,  for  the 
administration  is  laying  down  the  prin- 
ciple now  that  only  the  United  States 
has  duties  under  these  treaties  and  that 
we  seek  and  expect  no  reciprocal  duties 
and  contributions  from  any  of  these  so- 
called  partners.  Apparently  we  do  not 
seek  even  a  common  understanding  with 
them  of  the  existence  of  a  common  dan- 
ger In  the  treaty  area. 

This  Indeed,  is  to  transform  a  collec- 
tive defense  agreement  Into  a  hunting 
license  for  unilateral  American  Inter- 
▼entlona. 
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If  the  administration  wants  to  con- 
tinue to  insist  on  an  obligation  to  the 
Ky  government.  It  should  clear  the  air 
and  state  that  this  is  a  imilateral  ges- 
tui-e  without  foundation  in  international 
law.  But  the  contention  that  we  have 
a  binding  legal  obligation  imder  SEATO 
is  too  farfetched  for  me  to  accept. 

General  Taylor  is  at  least  refreshingly 
honest  about  the  UJ3.  commitment.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  fallen  for  the 
phony  legalisms  we  hear  from  Secre- 
tary Rusk  about  our  commitment  to  the 
Vietnamese  Government.  "Our  obliga- 
tion is  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam." 
not  the  government,  he  said.  This  is  an 
interesting  observation  but  one  which 
any  International  lawyer  would  find  quite 
humorous.  Obligations  are  made  to 
governments  and  through  them  to  their 
people. 

To  accept  General  Taylor's  thesis 
would  place  this  Nation  in  the  unusual 
position  of  going  over  the  heads  of  the 
official  governments  which  we  deal  with 
every  day  and  making  any  commitment 
we  choose — directly  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  If  international  relations  are 
reduced  to  this  absurdity  we  might  as 
well  do  away  with  the  Senate's  treaty- 
making  powers — our  treaties  would  be 
what  the  President  promised.  I  am  not 
ready  to  permit  President  Johnson,  or 
any  President,  to  commit  this  Nation 
In  advance  to  a  course  of  conduct  which 
could  lead  to  war  without  congressional 
approval. 

That  Is  why  I  say  that  if  It  does  wish 
to  Invoke  that  provision.  It  must  come 
to  Conin-ess  for  a  resort  to  the  "constitu- 
tional processes"  referred  to  In  that  same 
provision. 

By  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Rusk, 
and  of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  who  pre- 
sented SEATO  to  the  Senate,  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  against  commit- 
ting or  sponsoring  land  forces  In  Asia  Is 
going  to  be  changed.  I  deny  that  that 
question  has  ever  been  put  before  the 
Senate.  The  resolution  of  1964  did  not 
contemplate  such  a  change  In  policy,  and 
the  casual  discussions  on  the  Senate 
floor  of  the  future  possibility  of  Invoking 
SEATO  under  other  circumstances  do 
not  suffice. 

I  say  to  this  administration,  "If  you 
want  to  Invoke  paragraph  1  of  article  rv 
of  SEATO,  you  must  come  to  Congress 
and  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war.  That 
is  the  only  way  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses whereby  the  paragraph  can  be  In- 
voked will  be  served.  If  you  can  siistaln 
a  finding  that  an  armed  aggression  by 
North  Vietnam  has  occurred,  then  this 
Government  is  obliged  to  declare  war  be- 
fore It  sends  a  vast  army  into  South 
Vietnam." 

The  1964  resolution  Is  not  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  It  Is  not  a  delegation  of  the 
authority  to  declare  war.  It  authorizes 
nothing,  and  In  fact,  the  word  "author- 
izes" does  not  appear  in  It  at  all.  The 
context  and  purpose  of  that  resolution 
was  to  repel  an  attack  upon  U.S.  sh'^s 
in  International  waters:  the  context  and 
purpose  of  the  pending  bill  is  to  create  a 
land  army,  to  Include  American  forces, 
to  act  to  meet  a  formal  armed  aggression 
in   complete    reversal    of    the    historic 


American   policy  of   not  putting  land 
forces  In  Asia. 

For  the  President  to  try  to  justify  his 
current  military  policy  under  the  lan- 
guage passed  by  Congress  for  a  quite  dif- 
ferent situation  Is  a  failure  to  fuinil  the 
language  of  the  SEATO  treaty  Itself. 

It  is  a  failure  to  fulfill  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  empowers  Congress  to  declare  war 
and  does  not  empower  the  President  to 
make  war  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war. 

AE«  WX  MAKING  A  BONA  TO)*   KITOXT  TO  SCXK 
UNITED  NATIONS  ACTIONT 

Although  we  have,  at  long  last,  for- 
mally laid  the  Vietnam  war  before  the 
Uiilted  Nations,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
said  of  our  role  there.  The  intervention 
in  Vietnam  continued  for  some  4  years 
or  more  before  we  observed  the  proce- 
dures of  the  UJJ.  Charter.  We  have 
placed  the  United  States  in  the  unenvia- 
ble position  of  picking  and  choosing  those 
occasions  when  we  will  use  the  U.N.  for 
the  purposes  for  which  It  was  Intended, 
and  those  when  we  will  flout  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  charter. 

I  do  not  envy  the  Job  of  Ambassador 
Goldberg  in  trying  to  expltdn  our  ac- 
tions. We  have  done  much  to  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations 
in  our  shameful  disrespect  for  that  body 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  has  set 
back  for  many  years  the  slow  and  pain- 
ful process  of  working  toward  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  Al- 
though the  President  has  at  last  for- 
mally brought  the  dispute  before  the 
Security  Council  this  does  not  make  our 
past  conduct  any  more  legal. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  we  have 
been  in  violation  of  the  charter  for  the 
last  several  years.  Our  initial  failure 
was  in  refusing  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
article  33  and  "first  of  all  seek  a  solu- 
tion by  negotiation,  inquiry,  mediation. 
conciUation,  arbitration.  Judicial  settle- 
ment, resort  to  regional  agencies  or  ar- 
rangements, or  other  peaceful  means." 
It  was  not  until  the  President's  speech 
at  Johns  Hopkins  last  April  17.  5  years 
after  our  Involvement  began  to  grow, 
that  we  indicated  an  honest  willingness 
to  engage  in  negotiations.  This  is  far 
from  living  up  to  the  spirit  in  the  words 
"first  of  all." 

We  seem  to  have  thought  that  since 
we  were  big  and  powerful  we  could  get 
away  with  ignoring  this  mandate.  Good- 
rich and  Hambro,  In  their  book  of  com- 
mentary on  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
place  the  question  typified  by  Vietnam 
in  this  perspective: 

It  should  also  be  clear  that  a  dispute  be- 
tween a  very  small  and  a  very  powerful  state 
cannot  be  bnuhed  aside  as  uniinp>ortant  or 
lacking  In  danger  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  consequences  to  the  peace.  It  Is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  small  state  would 
never  endanger  peace  and  security  by  at- 
tacking Its  powerful  adversary.  If  the  very 
strong  power,  to  take  a  purely  theoretical 
example,  should  seek  to  help  Itself  and  In- 
timidate the  small  state,  there  would  still 
be  present  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

If  we  really  believe  In  the  United  Na- 
tions it  is  not  for  us  to  decide  when  we 
will  and  when  we  will  not  live  up  to  the 
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charter.  The  charter  is  not  a  water  fau- 
cet to  be  turned  on  and  off  to  suit  our 
purposes. 

Each  time  the  administration  has 
upped  the  ante  of  our  notary  effort  in 
Vietnam,  it  has  sought  to  minimize  it  by 
giving  lipservlce  to  the  United  Nations. 
So,  when  we  had  the  Tonkin  Bay  reso- 
lution presented  to  Congress,  we  re- 
quested the  Security  Council  of  the  UJM. 
to  consider  the  matter  at  the  same  time. 

But  what  did  we  ask  it  to  consider? 
Not  the  threat  to  the  peace  that  existed 
even  then  in  southeast  Afda. 

Not  at  aU.  Our  Ambassador  told  the 
Security  Coimcil  on  August  5.  1964: 

I  have  asked  for  this  urgent  meeting  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  CouncU 
acts  of  deUt>erate  aggression  by  the  Hanoi 
regime  against  naval  unite  of  the  United 
States. 

That  is  all.  That  is  all  we  took  to  the 
Security  Council  in  1964.  The  naval  in- 
cident in  the  Gull  of  Tonkin  between 
American  and  North  Vietnamese  vessels. 

I  was  very  disappointed  to  hear  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  other  day  make 
statements  that  I  thought  endangered  a 
misleading  of  the  American  people  In  re- 
gard to  our  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations,  giving  the  impression  that  we 
have  been  taking  this  Vietnam  issue  to 
the  United  Nations  time  and  time  again. 

There  was  a  formal  presentation  of 
our  charge  that  Hanoi  was  violating  our 
rights  on  the  high  seas  in  respect  to 
the  attacks  on  our  naval  vessels.  But 
there  was  nothing  said  about  the  situ- 
ation in  South  Vietnam  into  which  we 
had  injected  thousands  of  U.S.  soldiers. 

The  other  language  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  that  he  was  careful  not  to 
specify  and  particularize,  deals  with  in- 
formal discussions  behind  the  scenes  in 
the  United  Nations.  There  was  nothing 
formal  and  nothing  official. 

I  recall  that  on  one  occasion  U  Thant 
came  to  Washington,  DC,  and  there 
were  some  consultations  here.  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson  and  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg had  informal  but  unofficial  con- 
ferences in  New  York  City.  That  is  not 
laying  the  matter  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  State  knows 
that. 

A  matter  is  laid  before  the  United 
Nations  by  following  the  formal  proce- 
dures of  charter. 

We  did  recently,  when  at  long  last, 
but  unfortunately  with  an  olive  branch 
In  one  hand  and  bcMnbs  in  the  other, 
we  laid  the  whole  Issue  before  the  Se- 
curity Council.    It  was  years  late. 

We  are  there  now.  formally.  We  put 
the  whole  issue  there.  As  I  said  earlier 
this  afternoon,  in  discussing  it  from 
another  suigle,  I  hope  my  Government 
will  use  all  of  its  prestige,  all  of  its  in- 
fluence, to  try  to  get  the  Issue  out  in 
open  debate  before  the  Security  Council 
and  let  the  world  see  who  it  Is  now  that 
seeks  a  peaceful  solution.  If  that  cannot 
be  done,  or  if  it  is  done  and  our  request 
is  vetoed,  then  I  renew  my  plea  that  my 
President  and  my  Ambassador  at  the 
United  Nations  make  a  historic  plea  to 
an  extraordinary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  try  to  have  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly — and  I  think  they 
will  be  successful — to  assume  their  re- 


QXMiaibilitles  for  peacekeeping  and  agree 
to  use  their  peacekeeping  forces  to  en- 
force a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam.  Then  the 
General  Assembly  can  proceed  to  work 
out  the  mjniad  of  understandings,  con- 
cessions, compromises,  and  conscionable 
agreements  that  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  order  and  peace  to  that  troubled 
area  of  the  world  \mder  the  siegls  of 
either  the  United  Nations  or  the  recon- 
vened Geneva  Conference. 

We  say  that  we  are  willing  to  go  back 
to  the  Geneva  Conference.  We  certainly 
ought  to  be  willing  to  go  back  and  work 
within  the  framework  of  the  original 
agreement,  with  such  modification  as 
can  be  worked  out  on  the  part  of  those 
who  will  then  have  the  solemn  responsi- 
bility of  trying  to  end  this  threat  to  the 
lieace  of  the  world. 

On  many  subsequent  occasions,  as  I 
have  Just  referred  to  them.  President 
Johnson  and  other  administration 
spokesmen  said  they  had  spoken  with 
the  Secretary  General  to  see  what  he 
might  do  to  intercede  with  North  Viet- 
nam on  behalf  of  peace.  That  is  a  per- 
fectly agreeable  procedure,  and  Is  in  fact 
one  of  the  steps  that  should  occur  under 
the  injunction  of  article  33 : 

Parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continuance  of 
which  Is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security,  shall, 
first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  in- 
quiry, mediation,  concUlatlon.  arbitration. 
Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional  agen- 
cies or  arrangements,  or  other  peaceful  means 
of  their  own  choosing. 

But  requesting  help  from  the  Secretary 
General  did  not  relieve  of  the  obligation 
to  follow  the  other  injunctions  of  the 
charter. 

Having  the  Judge  over  for  lunch,  or 
calling  on  him  in  his  chambers,  is  not 
the  same  as  going  to  court.  And  we 
have  been  obliged  to  go  before  the  court 
of  the  Security  Council  ever  since  we 
first  sent  our  forces  into  the  Vietnam 
war. 

It  was  not  until  January  30  of  1966 
that  we  finally  squared  ourselves  with  the 
procedures  of  the  charter.  It  was  highly 
unfortunate  that  at  the  same  time  we 
did  ask  the  U.N.  to  take  jurisdiction,  we 
made  its  Job  much  hsutler  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  effective  action  more  re- 
mote, by  increasing  the  intensity  of  the 
war  at  the  same  time. 

And  imder  this  bill,  we  will  Increase 
the  scope  and  intensity  of  the  war  even 
more.  We  are  doing  it  on  oiu-  Initiative, 
rK>t  that  of  North  Vietnam.  We  are  going 
to  expand  the  level  of  our  manpower,  the 
scale  of  our  air  raids  in  both  north  and 
south,  and  the  geographic  area  of  the 
war  here  in  this  bill. 

That  is  why  I  question  how  bona  fide 
our  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  is.  when 
we  also  hear  our  administration  down- 
grade, belittle,  and  minimize  the  chances 
for  smy  effective  U  J^.  action. 

On  January  30,  1966,  Ambassador 
Goldberg  did  address  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  an  urgent 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council  be  caUed 
promptly  to  consider  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. 


"The  situation  in  Vietnam"  Is  the  Issue 
that  should  have  been  put  before  the 
Security  Council  in  Auguist  of  1964.  and 
even  before  that. 

At  least,  it  Is  there  now.  And  the 
United  States  has  also  presented  a  pro- 
posed resolution  to  deal  with  it.  Our 
resolution,  presented  to  that  meeting, 
has  five  operative  parts.  They  are  that 
the  Security  Council : 

1.  Calls  for  Immediate  discussions  without 
preconditions  •  •  •  among  the  apiMX>pnate 
Interested  governments  to  arrange  a  confer- 
ence looking  toward  the  apfHlcatlon  ot  the 
Oeneva  accords  of  1954  and  1962  and  the 
establishment  of  a  durable  peace  In  soutb- 
east  Asia. 

2.  Recommends  that  the  first  order  ot 
business  of  such  a  conference  be  arrange- 
ments for  a  cessation  of  hoeUUtlee  undw 
effective  supervision. 

3.  Offers  to  assist  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution  by  all  i^^iroprlata 
means.  Including  the  provision  of  arbltraton 
or  mediators. 

4.  Calls  on  all  concerned  to  cooperate 
fuUy  in  the  Implementation  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary  Oeneral  to  assist 
as  appropriate  in  the  Implementation  of  this 
resolution. 

The  press  carries  stories  nearly  every 
day  that  the  United  States  really  has 
little  faith  that  anything  will  come  of 
that  resolution.  We  are  hearing  again 
about  the  need  for  discussion  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis  among  the  large  powers  in 
order  to  find  a  means  of  settlement. 

Let  me  add  quickly,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  almost  forgot  to  do  so,  that 
these  five  points  in  no  way  constitute  a 
term  of  reference  by  way  of  a  limitation 
upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Security 
Council  now.  These  are  only  the  sug- 
gested solutions  of  our  country;  they  In 
no  way  limit  the  sdtematives  the  Secu- 
rity Council  may  consider.  The  Security 
Council  is  free  to  consider  not  only  these 
proposals,  but  the  proposals  of  anyone 
else,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Security 
Council. 

But  the  stories  are  appearing  again  to 
suggest  that  the  United  States  would 
prefer  to  keep  the  subject  of  Vietnam 
on  a  bilateral  basis,  rather  than  through 
theUH. 

But  what  Is  coming  of  these  private 
consultations?  What  is  the  Soviet  Union 
doing  to  try  to  prevail  upon  North  Viet- 
nam either  to  cease  its  activities  or  nego- 
tiate? All  that  I  have  heard  is  to  the 
effect  that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Britain  has  been  able  to  achieve  any 
progress  In  getting  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
mitted to  a  use  of  its  influence  to  stop  the 
war. 

The  non-Ulf.  diplomatic  channels,  by 
the  admission  of  our  own  administration, 
are  simply  getting  nowhere  in  ending  the 
the  war  or  producing  peace  talks. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  if  we  encounter 
a  Soviet  or  French  veto  in  the  Security 
Council,  we  should  seek  action  by  the 
General  Assembly.  There  is  plenty  of 
precedent  for  that,  and  in  fact,  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in 
earlier  situations  in  moving  a  stalemated 
issue  from  the  Security  Coimcil  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

We  did  it  in  the  case  of  Korea,  and  we 
did  it  again  in  the  case  of  the  Congo, 
"nie  charter  Itself  gives  to  the  General 
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Assembly  the  tunctl(jn  of  dlscossing 
"questions  relating  to  the  maintenance 
of  International  peace  and  security." 

This  authority  Is  contained  In  article 
ll.^whlch  also  provides  that  It  "may  make 
recommendations  with  regard  to  any 
such  questloiw  to  the  state  or  states  con- 
cerned or  to  the  Security  Council  or  to 
both." 

However,  article  12  states  that  the  As- 
sembly shall  not  make  any  recommen- 
dation with  regard  to  a  dispute  while  it 
Is  pending  before  the  Security  Council. 
But  It  may  discuss  It  at  any  time,  and 
may  make  recommendations  when  the 
Security  Council  Is  no  longer  considering 
it. 

It  made  them  in  the  case  of  Korea 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Congo,  with  the 
urgent  support  of  the  United  States. 

Surely  we  can  stand  for  no  less  in  a 
conflict  to  which  we  are  a  party.  We 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  obligations  under  the  charter  to  help 
keep  the  peace  through  its  organs  and 
procedures. 

A    VOTK    rOk    BILL    IS    A    VOTX    TO    SXND    UOKI 
AMKRICANS    TO    FIGHT     IN     ASIA 

Certainly  the  effort  will  be  made  to 
cast  Into  disrepute  any  opposition  to  this 
measure  with  the  charge  that  opposition 
means  a  failure  to  support  the  boys  who 
have  been  sent  there.  But  I  say  that 
support  for  it  means  that  the  Americans 
already  there  are  only  the  first  install- 
ment on  the  thousands  more  who  will 
be  sent,  and  the  deaths  which  have  al- 
ready occurred  are  only  the  first  of  him- 
dreds  that  will  follow.  For  in  this  bill, 
we  are  undertaking  to  clear  all  of  South 
Vietnam  of  the  Vletcong,  and  we  have 
not  the  slightest  Idea  whether  this  opera- 
tion will  meet  with  overt  intervention 
from  other  powers  on  the  other  side. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  enlarging  and 
expanding  the  war. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  discussed  at 
some  length,  earlier  this  afternoon,  my 
complete  support  of  the  program  out- 
lined by  Ambassador  Kennan  and  Gen- 
eral Oavln.  I  am  not  In  favor  of  sending 
more  and  more  troops  to  Vietnam  to  do 
what  President  Johnson  himself  said 
only  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Asians  should 
do  for  themselves. 

Only  5  years  ago,  we  had  3,000  soldiers 
in  Vietnam  and  Congress  was  told  we 
had  to  support  them  with  more  men  and 
equipment.  So  the  next  year  we  had 
11,000  there  and  again  Congress  was 
told  it  must  support  them  with  more 
men  and  equipment.  In  1963,  we  had 
16.000  there,  and  Congress  was  told  they 
had  to  be  supported.  So  In  1964,  the 
figure  rose  to  23,000.  That  was  only  a 
year  and  some  months  ago,  and  we  were 
■  told  that  we  had  to  pass  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution  in  order  to  support  those  23.- 
000  men.  So  now  we  have  supported 
the  23,000  and  added  more,  to  a  total  of 
900.000. 

I  think  that  one  figure  is  205,000  on 
the  land,  some  95,000  more  on  naval 
units  and  In  units  within,  shall  I  say, 
the  precincts  of  South  Vietnam,  making 
a  total  in  rotmd  numbers  of  some  300,000. 
And  now  some  Senators  believe  they 
must  support  the  200.000  with  400.000 
and  after  that,  the  next  figure  being 


heard  is  600,000.  There  is  already  talk 
of  800,000.  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon 
that,  in  my  judgment,  if  we  end  up  in  a 
war  with  Red  China,  within  24  months 
or  so  it  will  be  3  million.  Where  will  we 
get  them?  What  will  we  do  with  our 
other  commitments  elsewhere  in  the 
world?  How  can  that  be  called  support 
for  the  men  now  there? 

It  Is  so  dangerous  that  It  is  unthink- 
able. It  is  so  fantastic  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  a  colleague  who  could 
consider  It  favorably. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  program  is  not  a 
program  of  supporting  men.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram of  supporting  utter  folly.  It  is  not 
limiting  dUT  losses,  but  exposing  the  men 
already  there  to  dangers  of  land  war  in 
Asia  that  American  ofBcial  policy  has 
opposed  throughout  all  our  history,  right 
down  to  the  adoption  and  ratification  of 
the  SEATO  treaty  itself. 

A  vote  for  this  bill  is  not  a  vote  to 
support  the  men  already  there.  It  is  a 
vote  to  double  the  men  already  there,  to 
expand  the  war  into  Thailand,  and  to 
provide  American  financing  for  a  mili- 
tary force  in  Asia  that  Secretary  Dulles 
assured  us  was  not  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  when  we  ratified  the  treaty 
in  1954. 

WA»   ADTHORITT    RKSIDKS    IN    CONGRKSS 

.  These  are  some  other  considerations 
that  my  colleagues  should  bear  in  mind 
as  we  debate  the  Vietnam  policy  issues. 
First,  let  us  consider  the  question  of 
whether  the  Congress  has  delegated  to 
the  President  the  power  to  wage  war  in 
Vietnam.  Article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution,  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times,  gives  Congress  the  explicit  respon- 
sibility to  declare  war.  It  was  no  acci- 
dent that  our  Pounding  Fathers  placed 
this  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  speaking  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  Well  aware  of 
the  British  King's  power  to  make  war, 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
did  not  wish  to  give  one  man  compara- 
ble power  in  our  system. 

During  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
the  busmess  of  declaring  war  was  always 
treated  as  a  legislative  function.  In 
none  of  the  drafts  was  there  any  ques- 
tion of  where  this  power  should  reside. 
Earlier  drafts  gave  the  Congress  the 
power  of  "making  war."  The  cliange  in 
this  phrasing  to  "declare"  brought  the 
only  debate  on  the  war  power  during  the 
ConvenUon.  This  debate  demonstrates 
quite  clearly  the  constitutional  drafters' 
Intentions.  The  noted  constitutional 
authority,  James  Orafton  Rogers,  relates 
the  incident  in  this  way: 

Plnckney  objected  to  the  assignment  erf 
"making  war"  to  the  legislative.  Congress 
would  be  too  alow,  he  said.  The  Senate 
would  be  a  better  designation.  Butler  sug- 
gests the  President  should  be  given  the  au- 
thority. "Mr.  Madison  and  Blr.  Oerry 
moved"  to  Insert  "declare"  striking  out 
"make  war."  leaving  to  the  Executive  the 
power  to  repel  sudden  attacks.  Sherman, 
Oerry,  Ellsworth,  and  Mason  aU  protested 
against  leaving  war  altogether  to  the  Execu- 
tive. On  a  vote  or  eight  SUtes  to  one  "de- 
olare"  was  chosen  with  some  explanation 
that  thU  word  left  the  "conduct"  of  the 
war  to  the  KxecuUve  while  the  Oongreas 
only  (xmld  declare  It. 


My  footnote  Is  to  Parrahd,  "Records 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,"  volume') 
page  318. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  turn  back  these 
pages  of  history,  as  I  have  just  done  in 
this  part  of  my  manuscript,  we  see  the 
human  equation.  We  realize  that  then, 
as  now,  men  representing  free  people 
weighed,  debated,  discussed,  and  evalu- 
ated alternatives,  and  finally  selected  the 
language  which,  in  definitive  terms, 
wrote  the  guarantees  into  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  Is  so  easy  for  people  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  same  processes  recur 
continually  in  a  democracy:  the  same 
processes  now  taking  place  In  Congress 
In  regard  to  this  great  historic  Issue. 
We  in  this  Congress  are  coming  to  grips, 
In  my  judgment,  with  basic  abstract 
principles  of  constitutionalism  that  may 
very  well  be  as  vital  to  the  lives  of  future 
generations  of  Americans  as  the  great 
constitutional  debate  to  which  I  have 
Just  referred  became  vital  to  the  rights 
of  each  one  of  us  living  in  the  year  1968. 
For  after  all,  these  basic  principles  of 
government  are  never  settled  with  final- 
ity in  a  danocracy.  That  is  why  we  have 
that  great  school  of  constitutional  juris- 
prudence that  points  out  that  this  or- 
ganic document  is  dynamic  and  not 
static;  it  is  a  living  word,  and  not  a  dead 
hand. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  today,  in  part, 
is  to  make  Senators  aware.  If  I  can,  that 
I  think  their  obligation.  In  this  critical 
hour,  is  as  historic  as  the  obligation  of 
those  who  wrote  the  Constitution  when 
they  reached  a  final  judgment  on  article 
I.   section   8   of   the   Constitution,   and 
vested  the  power  to  declare  war  in  the 
Congress.    For  here  Is  a  bill  which  really 
deals  with  an  attempt — and  it  is  an  abor- 
tive attempt,  but  It  can  have  Its  effect— 
at  giving  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  an  Executive  power  that  should 
never  be  vested  in  him. 
In  "The  Federalist"  Hamilton  wrote: 
The  President  is  to  be  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
In     this     respect     his     authority     will     be 
nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  but  In  substance  much  In- 
ferior to  It.    It  win  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  command   and  direction 
of   the   military   and   naval   forces,   as  first 
general    and    admiral    of    the    Confederacy, 
whUe  that  of  the  British  King  extends  to  the 
declaring  of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  reg- 
ulating of  fleets  and  armlee — all  which,  by 
the  Constitution  under  consideration,  would 
appertain  to  the  Legislature. 

That  is  Hamilton. 

Some  people  say  declarations  of  war 
are  outdated,  that  events  move  too 
quickly  and  world  affairs  are  too  complex 
for  adhering  to  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  misses  the  point  the 
Pounding  Fathers  tried  to  drive  home— 
the  people  must  be  brought  into  this  deci- 
sionmaking process.  James  Grafton 
Rogers  stated  the  underlying  rationale 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  this  way: 

War  must  be  "declared,"  because  It  reaches 
many  people.  A  declaration  Is  In  part  a 
summons  to  cltlBens.  It  also  gives  notice 
that  many  legal  rights  are  changed.  Treaties 
are  canceled.  Trading  and  even  correspond- 
ing with  enemies  is  no  longer  proper.  Enemy 
persons  and  property  are  restrained.     Con- 
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tracts  and  debts  suspendad.  Our  ships  at 
sea  and  our  own  property  ajid  citizens  abroad 
have  only  the  protection  <orce  can  provide. 
Vast  and  autocratic  control  of  people  by  the 
Government  Is  released  bj^  a  declaration  of 
war — the  right  to  control  prices,  ration  food 
and  clothing,  even  to  selzd  factories  and  to 
arrest  our  own  people  without  the  right  to 
demand  the  charges  against  them  or  secure 
pubUc  trial.  | 

The  Constitution  says,  tl^^refore.  In  effect, 
"Our  country  shall  not  b#  committed  for- 
mally to  a  trial  of  force  with  another  nation, 
our  people  generally  summoned  to  the  effort 
and  all  the  legal  consequences  to  people, 
rights  and  property  Incurred  until  the  House, 
Senate  and  the  President  ^gree." 

Mr.  President,  that  has  been  the  plea 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  over  2Vi 
years.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times 
I  have  pointed  out  the  effect  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  I  have  su^ued  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — but  I  wish 
to  make  it  a  part  of  this  speech — that  a 
declaration  of  war,  as  Orafton  Rogers 
points  out  In  the  quotation  that  I  have 
just  read,  and  expands  and  expoimds 
upon  it  in  the  text  itself,  changes  im- 
mediately our  international  relations 
with  every  other  nation  In  the  world. 

That  is  why  I  have  said  so  many  times 
that,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  this  administ^nation  has  not 
proposed  a  declaration  of  war  Is  that 
such  a  proposal  would  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  adminlstraltlon  Is  leading 
the  country  to  war;  not  to  peace. 

A  declaration  of  war  tsrould  probably 
result  In  certain  war  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  that  would  be 
bound  to  bring  us  into  Immediate  con- 
flict with  many  noncombatant  nations 
in  the  world.  I  have  cited  over  and  over 
again,  but  I  vi^sh  to  cite  ^hce  more,  that 
If  we  had  a  declaration  of  war  against 
North  Vietnam,  what  would  undoubtedly 
follow  would  be  either  an  embargo  or  a 
mining  of  Haiphong  Port  and  Harbor. 

That  would  lead  to  gireat  difficulties 
with  many  neutral,  nonoombatant  na- 
Uons,  Including  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Prance,  Italy,  and  the!  Scandinavian 
countries  and  would  rai$e  the  question 
as  to  whether  they  wotld  lower  their 
flags  to  that  blockade. 

I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  but  it 
needs  to  be  pointed  out  again  for  the 
Record,  that  I  seriously  doubt  the  Union 
Jack  would  ever  be  lowered  to  such  a 
blockade  because,  if  It  \»ere  lowered.  It 
would  be  the  first  time  W  the  history  of 
the  British  Empire  that  the  Union  Jack 
was  ever  lowered  to  a  blockade  to  which 
the  British  Empire  was  not  a  party. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield 
at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yield  jto  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  i 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  hajppy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Southern 
States  had  considerable  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining supplies  during  |the  Civil  War, 
and  my  recollection  is  tjiat  the  Union 
Navy  did  not  let  any  shlp$  come  through 
its  blockade.  Therefore,  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  explain  why  British 
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ships  did  not  come  to  our  aid  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Because  the  BriUsh 
Government,  as  the  Senator  well  knows 
from  reading  his  American  history,  was 
sort  of  a  "Jekyll  and  Hyde"  in  that  war, 
and  my  statement  stands. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  recollec- 
tion Is  that  they  provided  us  with  a  very 
fine  ship  which  sank  a  great  many 
Yankee  ships.  At  least,  the  British  built 
the  ship,  Euid  we  had  the  use  of  it.  I 
believe  the  name  of  the  ship  was  the 
Alabama,  which  did  a  magniflcent  job. 
It  sank  many  Yankee  ships. 

It  seems  that  the  Union  side  was  con- 
tinually outraged  about  that,  for  a  long 
period  of  time;  but  my  recollection  is 
that  the  British  did  not  send  any  ships 
through  the  Union  blockade.  The  South 
sorely  felt  that  they  should,  that  we  were 
a  nation  fighting  for  its  independence, 
and  that  the  British  should  have  sent 
their  ships  through  the  blockade,  just  sis 
France  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Colonies 
at  the  time  we  were  fighting  for  our  in- 
dependence from  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  stand  on  my  state- 
ment. I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator 
is  replying  to.  The  history  of  the  British 
Empire  is  that  it  does  not  lower  its  fiag 
to  a  blockade  unless  it  is  one  to  which  it 
is  a  party  and  has  approved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  I  was 
saying  was  that  Britain  seemed  to  ap- 
prove enough  of  the  South  to  let  us  have 
this  fine  battleship,  the  Alabama,  during 
the  Civil  War,  which  was  of  such  great 
help,  and  for  which  the  South  was  deeply 
grateful  to  England. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  is  that  an  answer 
to  my  observation?  My  observation  is 
a  historic  observation.  I  sun  merely 
saying  that  we  do  not  get  the  British 
Empire  to  lower  the  Union  Jack  unless 
we  can  get  the  British  Empire  to  agree 
that  they  will  respect  a  blockade  or  will 
be  a  party  to  it. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, does  he  believe  that  the  Union  Jack 
is  going  to  be  lowered  to  a  blockade  in 
Haiphong  Harbor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  not 
even  advocating  a  blockade. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  asking  the  Sen- 
ator whether  he  advocates  a  blockade 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he  has 
mside  a  great  number  of  statements 
which  I  believe  to  be  very  much  In  error. 
In  fact.  I  refer  him  to  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
that  some  of  his  statements  are  in  error. 
With  regard  to  this  particular  matter, 
the  Senator  said  that  the  Union  Jack  is 
never  lowered  to  a  blockade.  It  has  not 
been  lowered  because  they  do  not  send 
their  ships  in  to  make  It  necessary  to 
lower  the  Union  Jack. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  does  not 
quote  my  full  statement.  Why  does  not 
the  Senator  quote  the  full  statement?  I 
stated  that  the  Union  Jack  Is  never  low- 
ered to  a  blockade,  that  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire  shows  that  the  Union 
Jack  Is  never  lowered  to  a  blockade  imless 
the  blockade  \s  approved  by  them  or  they 
are  a  party  to  It.  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ator the  question,  does  he  believe 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  say 
that  there  Is  no  record  that  the  British 
Empire  approved  of  the  blockade  that  the 
United  States  placed  on  the  Confederate 
States  during  the  War  Between  the 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  let  the 
Confederacy  buy  this  fine  battleship 
which  raided  Yankee  merchant  ships  on 
the  high  seas,  which  would  Indicate  that 
they  did  not  disapprove. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  frwn 
Louisiana  tell  me  what  he  Is  trying  to 
prove? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  SensU»r 
stated  that  there  Is  no  record  of  the 
Union  Jack  ever  being  lowered  to  • 
blockade 

Mr.  MORSE.   That  is  not  what  I  said. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Unless  the 
British  Government  approved  the  block- 
ade.   Then  what  did  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  repeat  and  I  will  say 
It  again.  Do  we  believe  that  the  Union 
Jack  would  be  lowered  to  an  American 
blockade  In  Haiphong  Harbor?  Then  I 
stated.  What  Is  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire?  It  does  not  lower  its  flsig  to  imy 
blockade  imless  the  British  Empire  ap- 
proves  of  that  blockade  or  is  a  party  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  saying 
to  the  Senator  that  during  the  American 
Civil  Wsu-,  there  was  no  showing  what- 
ever that  Britain  approved  of  the  Union 
blockade  which  It  conducted  against  the 
Confederate  States — ^no  showing  what- 
ever. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  indications 
would  be  that  the  British  Government 
had  enough  sympathy  for  what  the 
blockade  was  doing  to  the  South,  to  ex- 
pect that  British  merchsmt  ships,  being 
the  true  traders  that  they  were,  would 
have  been  sent  through  that  blockade, 
but  they  did  not  attempt  to  go  through. 
They  did  not  lower  the  Union  Jswjk. 
They  just  did  not  send  in  the  ships. 
The  stune  thing  was  true  with  the  block- 
ade of  Cuba  a  short  time  ago. 

We  turned  the  Russian  ships  back. 
We  did  not  have  to  turn  any  British  ships 
back.  They  understood  the  blockade 
was  there  and  their  ships  stayed  away. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Who  had  their  support? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  just 
did  not  come  in. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator go  back  to  the  spring  of  1962.  when 
there  was  all  this  talk  about  blockadmg 
Cuba,  which  was  never  stretched? 
What  wsis  the  position  of  Canada  and 
Great  Britain,  suid  a  good  many  of  our 
NATO  allies  then?  They  advised  our 
Government  not  to  stretch  a  blockade. 
That  is  the  pwint  I  am  making. 

We  did  not  blockade  any  shipping  Into 
Cuba  in  1962  except  Russian  ships  carry- 
ing missiles. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  the 
generality  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment  

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  the  Senator,  what 
does  he  believe  will  happen — and  we 
should  find  out — if  we  have  a  declaraticHi 
of  war  smd  we  blockaded  Haiphong? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  WeU,  based 
on  what  the  Senator  has  said,  If  we 
placed  a  blockade  on  Haiphong  Harbor 
and  British  ships  did  not  go  through,  or 
even  if  they  did,  it  would  not  conflict 
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with  the  generality  of  what  the  Senator 
has  stated. 

It  would  In  effect  be  In  sympathy  and 
approval  of  a  blockade  that  we  have. 
The  Senator  Just  got  through  saying  that 
Britain  warned  us  not  to  go  through  with 
the  blockade  of  Cuba,  but  the  Senator 

will  notice  that  not  a  British 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  did  not  have  one  at 
the  time  I  am  talking  about.  But  when 
we  get  to  the  fall  of  1962  and  those  Rus- 
sian missiles  were  in  place  in  Cuba,  then 
our  allies  rallied  to  our  cause  and  Oreat 
Britain  and  France  and  all  the  other  al- 
lies in  NATO  supported  us.  But,  that  is 
because  we  had  a  case.  Prior  to  that 
time,  we  did  not  have  a  case. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
advocating  a  blockade  at  this  time.  I  am 
saying  that  my  recollection  of  history  Is 
that  this  Nation  blockaded  on  occasion 
when  Britain  was  not  alined  with  the 
blockade. 

I  have  specifically  in  mind  our  Civil 
War.  Britain  was  not  alined  with  the 
North  against  the  South.  At  that  point 
Britain  was  a  neutral,  although  her  sym- 
pathies were  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  the  South. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  did  not  go  throiigh 
the  blockade.  Therefore  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
prove. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Based  on  the 
Senator's  own  statement,  the  assump- 
tion Is  meaningless.  If  we  were  to  put  a 
blockade  around  Vietnam,  the  British 
ships  would  not  try  to  go  through  it,  as 
they  did  not  try  to  go  through  the  block- 
ade in  the  Civil  War.  or  through  the 
blockade  of  Cuba  during  the  missile 
crisis. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  blockaded  North 
Vietnam,  I  da  not  believe  the  Union  Jack 
would  respect  that  blockade.  I  believe 
there  are  a  good  many  other  flags  that 
would  not  respect  the  blockade  either. 
Certainly  the  Russian  flag  would  not 
respect  the  blockade.  I  know  of  no 
«urer  way  of  getting  into  war  with  Rus- 
sia than  to  start  sinking  some  Russian 
ships  seeking  to  go  into  Hanoi  Harbor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor says  they  would  not  respect  the 
blockade.  They  did  respect  it  once  be- 
fore, or  twice  before.  I  merely  say  that 
the  Senator  makes  this  statement,  and 
that  he  is  satisfied  with  its  accuracy. 

He  had  repeated  it  so  many  times, 
however,  that  I  felt  once  in  a  while  I 
should  say  there  is  no  reason  for  saying 
that  what  he  says  is  necessarily  so.  To 
quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  songs  from 
Porgy  and  Bess.  "It  Aint  Necessarily  So." 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  issuing  the  warn- 
ing to  the  American  people.  It  is  a  fac- 
tor that  should  be  considered. 

There  are  two  possible  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  hostilities  in  the  absence  of 
a  congressional  declaration  of  war  In 
Vietnam.  One,  that  the  conflict  there 
Is  not  a  war;  or  two.  that  the  Congress 
has  delegated  to  the  President  the  power 
to  wage  a  war. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
the  existence  of  a  war  In  Vietnam.  This 
is  not  an  emergency  situation  where  the 
President  was  compelled  to  act  without 
oongressiohkl  approval  to  protect  vital 
national  interests.    We  had   800  men 
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there  in  1960, 3,000  in  1961. 11.000  in  1962, 
16.000  in  1963,  23,000  In  1964,  and  300,000 
in  and  around  Vietnam  today.  Senators 
who  should  know  predict  that  we  may 
eventually  have  600,000  men  there. 

This  was  not  an  emergency  buildup. 
There  has  been  a  steady  escalation  which 
now  points  toward  a  major  war.  The 
mothers,  wives,  and  friends  of  the  300,000 
Americans  fighting  over  there  know  that 
this  is  a  war.  After  seeing  how  quickly 
action  was  completed  on  the  new  GI 
bill  of  rights.  I  think  even  the  Congress 
realizes  that  this  is  now  a  real  war. 

I  do  not  question  the  President's  power 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  protect  vital  national  interests 
by  military  action  when  necessary.  I  am 
well  aware  that  our  Nation's  history  is 
replete  with  Instances  where  military  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  in  foreign  lands 
without  a  congressional  declaration  of 
war. 

DtrraRZNcx  raoM  koxkan  was 
There  can  be  war  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  As  a  practical  matter  there 
is  no  way  the  Congress  can  stop 
a  President's  military  adventures,  except 
through  its  control  of  the  purse  strings. 
But  never  before  in  history  has  the  Presi- 
dent engaged  this  Nation  in  a  major  con- 
flict without  a  firm  basis  In  national  and 
international  law.  It  Is  said  that  the 
war  in  Korea  was  fought  without  a  dec- 
laration by  the  Congress.  The  impor- 
tant distinction  is  that  in  Korea  we  were 
flghting  under  the  banner  of  the  United 
Nations  in  fulfillment  of  our  treaty  ob- 
ligations. We  should  have  had  a  dec- 
laration of  war. 

Article  39  of  the  charter  provides  for 
a  determination  of  the  existence  of  any 
"threat  to  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
act  of  aggression  "  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  for  its  determination  of  what 
measiires  shall  be  taken  to  restore  peace. 
On  June  27,  1950,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil passed  a  resolution  calling  on  mem- 
ber nations  to  assist  the  Republic  of 
Korea  in  repelling  the  attack  from  the 
north.    It  may  be  argued  that  this  was 
not   sufficient   authority   for   President 
Truman  to  send  280.000  troops  to  flght  on 
Korean  soil.     I  do  not  wish  to  become 
involved  in  that  issue  now.     But  I  do 
want  to  stress  the  differences  between 
the  two  situations.    Instead  of  flghting 
to  uphold  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  peacekeeping  decisions  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  General  Assembly, 
as  we  did  in  Korea,  we  are  violating  both 
its  letter  and  its  spirit  by  our  conduct  in 
Vietnam.    We  are  guilty  of  abusing  the 
very  Instnunent  we   fought  to  uphold 
only  15  years  ago. 

The  Department  of  State  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  declarations  of  war  are  old 
fashioned.  In  a  memorandum  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
some  months  ago,  the  Department  made 
a  number  of  remarkable  statements.  It 
stated,  for  example,  that — 

In  thl«  centvury  declaratlona  of  war  have 
come  to  Imply  dedication  to  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  enemy. 

I  must  assume  from  this  statement 
that  the  Department  has  no  intention  of 
recommending  that  the  President  ask 
Congress  to  declare  war  unless  our  goal 
is  total  destruction  of  the  enemy. 


This  is  a  novel  interpretation  of  his- 
tory, for  as  recently  as  World  War  I 
President  Wilson  asked  for  a  declaration 
of  war  simply  "to  bring  the  Government 
of  the  German  Empire  to  terms  and  end 
the  war."  If  the  Congress  accepts  the 
Department's  current  Interpretation  of 
its  constitutional  power  to  declare  war 
it  will  be  guilty  of  complete  abdication  of 
Its  responsibilities. 

The  memorandum  also  states  that  a 
declaration  of  war  has  no  bearing  on 
whether  use  of  force  is  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful under  intemaUonal  law  and  that- 

The  only  relevant  legal  question  is  whether 
the  use  of  force  Is  Justified. 

To  carry  this  logic  to  the  extreme 
would  take  us  back  to  the  law  of  trial  by 
force.  Our  officials  mouth  great  plati- 
tudes about  buUdlng  a  body  of  law  for 
the  settlement  of  International  disputes 
through  peaceful  means.  Every  nation 
at  war  believes  its  posiUon  is  sound  and 
that  its  use  of  force  is  justified.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  North  Vietnam  thinks  we 
not  they,  are  the  aggressors.  As  long  as 
nationals  continue  to  fiaunt  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  decide  for  them- 
selves when  force  is  justified,  intema- 
Uonal law  will  be  little  more  than  a  jun- 
gle where  power  settles  everything 

One  interesting  line  In  the  State  De- 
partment memorandum  states  that  a 
declaration  of  war  would  "reduce  our 
adversary's  own  reasoned  approach  to  a 
solution."  I  had  not  been  aware  untU 
I  read  this  that  the  Department  of  State 
considered  the  Vietcong  or  North  Viet- 
nam "reasonable"  in  any  way.  In  fact, 
the  public  pronouncements  coming  out 
of  the  Department  try  to  make  us  believe 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  devil  him- 
self. Perhaps  the  Congress  has  not  re- 
ceived all  of  the  signals  coming  Into  Mr 
Rusk's  antenna.  — 

According  to  the  memorandum: 

The  President  has  power  under  article  n 
section  2.  of  the  Constitution  as  Commander 
In  Chief  to  deploy  U.S.  military  forces  to 
Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  South 
Vietnam  to  defend  itself  from  armed  aggres- 
sion by  North  Vietnam. 

Under  this  logic  we  could  escalate  our 
involvement  to  a  nuclear  war  with  China 
and  Russia  without  a  congressional 
declaration  of  war,  since  we  started  out 
only  in  assisting  South  Vietnam.  This 
is  the  old  case  of  the  camel  getting  its 
nose  under  the  tent. 

Throughout  the  development  of  our 
Involvement,  the  Congress  has  been 
forced  into  positions  where  Its  hands 
have  been  tied  by  decisions  already 
taken  within  the  executive  branch.  The 
Executive  has  tried  to  force  the  Congress 
into  retroactive  rubberstamping  of  ac- 
tions already  taken.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Is  now  faced  with  a 
$415  million  supplemental  aid  bill,  most 
of  It  for  Vietnam.  AID  has  already 
borrowed  $56  million  from  other  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Congress  would  come 
through  promptly  with  the  additional 
funds  and  take  it  off  the  hook.  If  the 
Congress  does  not  vote  the  funds  soon, 
our  Government  will  be  In  default  on  Its 
solemn  obligations  to  International 
organizations  from  which  most  of  the 
money  was  borrowed.     AID  will  then 
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charge  that  the  Congress,  not  the 
Executive,  is  the  party  responsible.  I 
am  tired  of  the  Executive  trjdng  to  black- 
jack the  Congress  this  way.  There  can 
be  nothing  In  the  nature  of  a  true 
partnership  between  the  two  branches 
under  these  conditions. 

CONGRESS    HAS    NOT   DtXEOATED    WARPOWKS 
IN    ASIA 

Since  the  Congress  has  not  declared 
war.  the  President's  courle  of  action  must 
be  founded  on  a  delegation  of  authority 
by  the  Congress  if  it  is  to  be  legal  under 
our  constitutiontil  system.  The  Presi- 
dent misses  no  opportunity  to  state  that 
the  Congress  has  approved  his  actions, 
and  the  war  generally,  by  approving  the 
southeast  Asia  resolution.  TTils  was  not 
a  blank  check  as  the  President  has  inter- 
preted it  and  the  oongreselonal  intent  has 
been  distorted  beyond  recognition  by 
what  this  administration  has  done.  Let 
us  look  at  the  record  for  a  moment. 

Before  I  do,  one  will  read  an  interesting 
debate  back  in  August  1964.  if  he  will 
turn  back  to  it  and  see  the  number  of 
reservations  made  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  before  they  voted.  They  tried  to 
protect  their  flanks,  may  I  say  good- 
naturedly,  by  saying  they  were  not  grant- 
ing a  blank  check,  they  were  not  giving 
imchecked  power,  when  they  were  voting 
for  the  resolution. 

As  I  indicated  in  the  debate,  I  did  not 
believe  their  arguments  were  very  con- 
vincing then,  and  I  do  not  now.  But  we 
will  see  whether  any  of  them  want  to 
give  the  blank  check  now.  for  If  there 
ever  was  a  bill  in  which  Congress  gave  a 
blank  check  to  the  President,  It  Is  the 
pending  bill. 

On  August  2  and  4.  1964.  U.8.  Navy 
destroyers  became  involved  in  incidents 
with  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats. 
The  President  ordered  retaliatory  action 
by  bombing  naval  f  acillt)ss  in  North  Viet- 
nam. On  August  5.  he  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  an  expression  of  support  for 
his  action. 

When  the  southeast  Asia  resolution 
passed  the  Senate  on  August  7.  there  were 
only  some  16,000  men  in  Vietnam.  Their 
mission  was  to  advise  and  train  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  South  Vleitnam;  they  were 
not  engaged  in  offensive  combat  opera- 
tions except  in  their  advisory  capacity 
with  the  Vietnamese  troops.  By  that 
time  200  American  boys  had  lost  their 
lives  In  Vietnam.  Our  total  military  and 
economic  aid  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  had  just  ended  was  about  what 
we  spend  for  2  months'  ammunition  now. 
Only  2  days  after  the  President  signed 
the  resolution  he  said  uiits: 

Some  Others  are  eager  t<>  enlarge  the  con- 
flict. They  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  A41an  boys  must  do. 
They  ask  us  to  take  reckless  action  which 
might  risk  the  lives  of  mtlllions  and  engulf 
much  of  Asia  and  certainly  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world, 

This  was  the  setting  for  the  Congress 
action  on  the  southeast  Asia  resolution. 

Today  we  have  205,000  men  In  Viet- 
nam and  about  another  100,000  afloat  or 
working  out  of  offshore  bases.  Our  men 
are  no  longer  advisers,  they  are  deeply 
Involved  in  combat  operations;  nearly 
2,700  boys  have  now  lost  their  lives  over 
there.     This  fiscal  year  alone  we  will 
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spend  on  the  Vietnam  war  almost  as 
much  as  we  spent  for  the  entire  cost  of 
the  Korean  war. 

Early  this  afternoon  I  discussed  the 
position  of  President  Eisenhower  and 
the  statements  he  made,  which  I  put  In 
the  Rkcord;  that  he  made  no  omimlt- 
ment  for  the  sending  of  military  person- 
nel to  South  Korea;  that  he  was  talking 
in  terms  of  aid. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  Republicans 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  in  positions  of 
leadership,  who  axe  pointing  out  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  no  Republican 
administration  has  sent  any  military  per- 
sonnel to  South  Vietnam. 

My  intuition  tells  me  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  hear  much  of  that  In  the  months 
ahead.  My  political  intuition  tells  me 
that  we  are  going  to  hear  it  said  in  many 
places  In  the  campaign  of  1966,  that  It 
was  the  Democrats  who  sent  boys  to  die 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  not  the  Repub- 
licans. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  get  on  bipartisan 
and  not  partisan  terms  on  this  Issue.  I 
think  we  could  if  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats would  rally  'round  the  type  of  pro- 
gram that  I  have  discussed  earlier  this 
afternoon  and  which  is  shared  by  a  good 
many  people  in  this  country. 

I  submit  that  Congress  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  approving  In  advance  a  war  of 
this  magnitude  in  August  1964.  I  shall 
always  be  proud  to  be  aible  to  say  that 
I  was  one  of  the  two  Members  of  this 
body  who  refused  to  be  stampeded  into 
voting  for  that  resolution.  I  think  many 
Senators  regret  that  they  voted  for  it. 

The  record  should  be  crystal  clear  as 
to  what  was  contemplated  when  Senators 
voted  on  the  resolution. 

I  wish  to  digress  from  the  manuscript 
to  pay  very  deserved  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansa.s  [Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHTl.  It  takes  a  big  man,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  takes  a  true  statesman,  to  do  what 
he  did,  which  was  similar  to  what  great 
President  Kennedy  did  after  the  Bay  of 
Pigs:  to  assmne  responsibility  for  his 
leadership  on  this  resolution. 

Many  of  us  heard  Bill  Pulbright  on 
the  nationwide  CBS  television  Interview. 
He  said  In  effect  that  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  made  a  mistake; 
that  he  had  not  given  the  matter  the 
thought  and  the  analysis  that  he  wishes 
now  he  had  given  to  It. 

We  heard  him  say  something  to  the 
same  effect  the  other  day  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  That  takes  a 
big  man.  I  am  very  proud  to  follow  his 
leadership  on  so  many  aspects  of  this 
great,  critical  issue.  He  and  I  differ  In 
some  particulars,  but  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  the  common  objectives 
that  we  have  in  mind.  I  am  proud  to 
support  Bill  Fxtlbright  as  he  takes  the 
criticism  and  is  subjected  to  the  unfair 
attacks  that  are  made  upon  him,  and  In 
many  of  the  articles  that  I  have  read, 
gross  misrepresentations  of  his  point  of 
view. 

He  said  on  that  same  program  that  a 
great  power,  a  great  nation,  can  change  a 
bad  policy  without  losing  face.  He 
proved  that  a  great  statesman  can  do  the 
same  thing.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a 
fool  defends  his  mistakes,  whereas  a  wise 


man  corrects  his  errors.  Our  Govern- 
ment could  profit  from  his  example. 

Bill  Pm.BaiGHT  has  had  many  great 
hours  and  made  many  monumental  con- 
tributions to  world  peace  smd  freedom  in 
the  21  years  we  have  served  in  this  body, 
so  when  I  refer  to  the  colloquy  that  took. 
place  in  1964, 1  refer  to  it  only  as  a  mat- 
ter of  historic  record,  without  the  slight- 
est Implied  criticism  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  comments 
this  afternoon  as  part  of  the  historic  rec- 
ord that  I  think  should  be  made. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  was  handling  the 
resolution,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wlsoonsln  [Mr.  Nilson]  a 
few  minutes  before  the  vote,  made  clear 
his  intent,  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee, and,  I  think,  the  hitent  of  the  Baa- 
ate.    Senator  Nelson  stated: 

However,  my  concern  Is  that  we  in  Ooo- 
gress  could  give  the  Impression  to  the  pub- 
lic that  we  are  prepared  at  this  time  to 
change  our  mission  and  substantially  ex- 
pand our  commitment.  If  that  is  what  the 
sense  of  Congress  Is.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
resolution. 

He  proix>sed  an  amendment  which 
contained  this  declaration  of  policy: 

Our  continuing  poUcy  Is  to  limit  our  role 
to  the  provision  of  aid.  training,  aaeletance. 
and  military  advice,  and  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  except  when  jwovoked  to  a 
greater  response,  we  should  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  avoid  a  direct  military  Involvement 
In  the  southeast  Asian  conflict. 

In  responding,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  who  was  handling  the  resolu- 
tion, said  about  the  proposal: 

It  states  fairly  accurately  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  would  be  our  policy,  and  what 
I  stated  my  understanding  was  as  to  our 
policy;  also  what  other  Senators  have  stated. 
In  other  words,  it  states  that  our  neponM 
should  be  ai^roprlate  and  limited  to  the 
provocation,  which  the  Senator  states  as  "re- 
spond to  provocation  In  a  manner  that  Is 
limited  and  fitting,"  and  so  forth.  _ 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Senator  has  put  Into  his  amendment  a 
statement  of  policy  that  is  unobjectionable. 
However,  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment  un- 
der the  circumstances.  I  do  not  believe  It 
is  contrary  to  the  Joint  resolution,  but  it  la 
an  enlargement.  I  am  informed  that  the 
House  is  now  voting  on  this  resolution.  The 
House  Joint  resolution  is  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  us.  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  go  to  conference  with  it,  and  thus 
take  responsibility  for  delaying  matters. 

I  do  not  object  to  It  as  a  statement  of 
policy.  I  believe  it  is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  what  I  believe  Is  the  President's  policy, 
Judging  from  his  own  statements.  That  does 
not  mean  that  as  a  practical  matter  I  can 
accept  the  amendment.  It  would  delay  mat- 
ters to  do  so.  It  would  cause  confusion  and 
require  a  conference,  and  present  us  with  all 
the  other  difficulties  that  are  involved  in  this 
kind  of  legislative  action.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  do  it,  even  though  I  do  not  at  all 
disagree  with  the  amendment  as  a  general 
statement  of  policy. 

Mr.  Nklson.  Judging  by  the  Rkookd  of  yes- 
terday, many  Senators  do  not  interpret  the 
resolution  In  the  same  way. 

Mr.  PuLBRiGBT.  Senators  are  entitled  to 
have  different  views.  However,  most  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, interpret  it  the  same  way. 

If  the  President  thinks  this  is  a  blank 
check  to  be  filled  out  in  American  lives 
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and  treasure  as  he  sees  fit,  the  Constitu- 
tion has  become  a  meaningless  document 
and  the  Congress  has  gone  the  way  of 
the  dinosaur. 

I  do  not  question  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  take  the  IrUUal  actions- 
such  as  the  sending  of  advisers — which 
started  us  on  this  road  to  a  major  war 
In  Asia ;  but  there  Is  a  constitutional  line 
beyond  which  he  cannot  logically  go 
without  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

I  am  unable  to  point  to  the  day  and 
action  when  this  line  was  crossed.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it 
has  been  crossed  and  that  we  are  now 
in  an  undeclared  war.  contrary  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
Only  the  American  people  acting  through 
their  elected  representatives  have  the 
right  to  declare  war  and  this  right  has 
not  been  delegated  to  anyone  for  use  in 
southeast  Asia. 


that  ooDtroU  the  Nation's  purse  strlnga  that 
It  be  accepted  aa  a  partner  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  objective*  of  our  diplomacy  Ukely 
to  Increase. 
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POWKK  or  THl   PXTRSS   IS  A   ICAJOB  CHXCK  T7PON 

Kxxctmvc 

Clause  1  of  section  8.  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress  the 
power  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States.  Clause  7  of 
section  9  of  the  same  article  states: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
tiry.  but  In  consequence  of  approprlaUons 
made  by  law. 

The  power  of  the  purse  Is,  In  the  first 
clause,  given  to  Congress  and  Imthe  sec- 
ond, it  is  speclflcalJy  forbidden  to  the 
executive.  It  Is  a  limitation  upon  the 
-  executive,  and  does  not  restrict  Congress 
In  appropriating  moneys  In  the  Treasury. 

Our  pending  measure  is  not  the  ex- 
penditure In  the  strict  sense;  but  It  is 
the  law  under  which  appropriations  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  by  subse- 
quent statute.  Surely  the  control  of 
public  expenditures  by  Congress  is  a 
time-honored  check  upon  the  executive 
branch  that  our  constitutional  framers 
were  very  careful  to  write  Into  our  basic 
law. 

In  fact.  In  the  Federalist  No.  58.  Madi- 
son declares : 

The  House  of  Representatives  cannot  only 
reftise.  but  they  alone  can  propose,  the  sup- 
plies requisite  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. They.  In  a  word,  hold  the  purse- 
that  powerful  Instrument  by  which  we  be- 
hold. In  the  hUtory  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, an  Infant  and  humble  representation  of 
the  people  gradually  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  Its  activity  and  ImporUnce.  and  finally 
reducing,  as  far  as  It  seems  to  have  wished, 
all  the  outgrown  prerogatives  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  government.  This  power 
over  the  purse  may.  In  fact,  be  regarded  as 
the  most  complete  and  effectual  weapon  with 
which  any  constitution  can  arm  the  Imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  for 
obtaining  a  redress  of  every  grievance,  and 
for  carrying  Into  effect  every  Jvist  and  salutary 
measure. 

The  noted  constitutional  authOTlty 
Edward  Corwin,  tells  us  : 

Congress  has,  to  repeat,  vast  powers  to 
determine  the  bounds  within  which  a  Presl- 

?*^1?*7  ^  '*"  ^  ^"■'^  o"t  »  foreign  policy 
Indeed.  It  may  effectively  block  PrealdenUal 
policy  by  sunply  declining  to  pass  Imple- 
menting legUlatlon— for  example,  appropria- 
tions. It  results  that.  In  proportion  m  the 
prosecution  of  a  foreign  policy— the  Mar- 
HSl^.?'"  '"■  »n«tance— requires  lavish  ex- 
penditure, so  U  the  Insistence  oX  the  body 


That  statement  is  taken  from  Profes- 
sor Corwin 's  great  book.  "The  President: 
Office  and  Powers,  1787-1957,"  at  page 

I  suggest  to  Senators  that  this  au- 
thorization bill  may  be  the  last  time 
Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  a  braking  influence  upon  the 
war  in  Vietnam  before  It  becomes  irre- 
versible. I  hope  that  before  voting.  Sen- 
ators will  consider  the  testimony  of  Sec- 
retary Dulles  in  1954,  setting  forth  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  try  to 
create  any  land  army  to  meet  an  armed 
aggression  under  article  IV  of  SEATO. 
That  policy  was  sound  when  Dulles  de- 
clared It  and  when  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted it. 

It  is  being  reversed  in  this  bill.  Once 
we  are  committed  to  contributing  Amer- 
ican forces  to  it,  and  paying  for  the  rest, 
we  stand  to  face  not  only  North  Vietnam, 
but  China,  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  there 
Is  no  poUcy  Issue  in  this  bill,  for  it  is  the 
policy  issue  of  involving  Americans  com- 
pletely and  almost  alone  in  an  Asian 
land  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  the  war  message  of  President 
Wilson,  delivered  on  April  2,  1917,  and 
the  war  message  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  following  Pearl  Harbor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Wilson's  Spxich  foe  Dbci.a«ation  of  Wak 
AOAIMST  Oermant,  Apku.  2,  1917 
I  have  called  the  Congress  Into  extraordl- 
nary  session  because  there  are  serious  very 
serious,  choices  of  policy  to  be  made  and 
made  immediately,  which  It  was  neither 
right  nor  constltuUonaUy  permissible  that 
I  should  assume  the  responslbUlty  of  mak- 
ing. 

On  the  third  of  February  last  I  officially 
laid  before  you  the  extraordinary  announce- 
ment of  the  Imperial  German  Oovemment 
that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  February 
It  was  Its  purpose  to  put  aside  aU  restraints 
of    law   or   of   hunanlty   and    use   Its   sub- 
marines to  sink  every  vessel  that  sought  to 
approach  elthw  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  or  the  western  coasts  of  Europe 
or  any  of  the  porta  controlled  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Germany  within  the  Mediterranean 
■raat  had  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the 
German   submarine   warfare  earlier   In   the 
^r,  but  since  April  of  last  year  the  Imperial 
Oovemment   had   somewhat   restrained   the 
commanders  of  Ito  undersea  craft  In  con- 
formity with  its  promise  then  given  to  us 
that   passenger   boats   should   not   be  sunk 
and  that  due  warning  would  be  given  to  all 
other   vessels   which   lu  submarines    might 
seek  to  destroy,  when  no  resistance  was  of- 
♦K  »  *2'.*"*^P*  attempted,  and  care  token 
that  their  crews  were  given  at  least  a  fair 
chance    to   save   their   lives    In    their   open 
ooats.     The  precautions  token  were  meager 
and  haphazard  enough,  as  was  proved  Indls- 
tresslng  Instance  after  Uistonce  In  the  prog- 
rew   of   the   cruel    and    unmanly    business 
but  a   certain  degree  of  restraint  was  ob- 
served. 

M^*^?!^  ^y*^  ^"  "''P'  «^«»Tr  reetnc- 
tlon   aside.     VesaeU   of  every   kind,   what- 

f7"'  ^•»'.«^-  «»«»'  Character,  their  ^^. 
their  deetlnaUon,  their  errand,  have  b«»n 
ruthlessly  sent  to  the  bottom  without  warn- 


ing and  without  thought  of  help  or  mercy 
for  those  on  board,  the  vessels  of  friendly 
neutrals  along  with  those  of  belligerents 
Even  hospltol  ships  and  ships  carrying  re- 
lief to  the  sorely  bereaved  and  stricken  peo- 
ple of  Belgium,  though  the  latter  were 
provided  with  safe  conduct  through  the  pro- 
scribed areas  by  the  German  Government 
Itself  and  were  dlstmgulshed  by  unmlstoka- 
ble  marks  of  Identity,  have  been  sunk  with 
the  same  reckless  lack  of  compassion  or  of 
principle. 

I  was  for  a  UtUe  while  unable  to  believe 
that  such  things  would  In  fact  be  done  by 
any  government  that  had  hitherto  subscribed 
to  the  humane  practices  of  civilized  nations 
International  law  had  Ita  origin  In  the  at- 
tempt to  set  up  some  law  which  would  be 
respected  and  observed  upon  the  seas  where 
no  nation  had  right  of  dominion  and  where 
lay  the  free  highways  of  the  world      This 
mimmum  of  right  the  German  Government 
has  swept  aside  under  the  plea  of  retaliation 
and  necessity  and  because  it  had  no  weapons 
which  It  could  use  at  sea  except  these  which 
It  Is  Impossible  to  employ  as  It  is  employing 
them    without   throwing   to   the    winds   all 
scruples  of  humanity  or  of  respect  for  the 
understandings  that  were  supposed  to  under- 
lie the  Intercourse  of  the  world.     I  am  not 
now  thinking  of  the  loss  of  property  Involved 
Immense  and  serious  as  that  Is,  but  only  of 
the  wanton  and  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
lives  of  nonoombatante,  men,   women,  and 
children,  engaged  In  pursulte  which  have  al- 
ways, even  In  the  darkest  periods  of  modern 
history,   been  deemed   Innocent   and  legiti- 
mate.   Property  can  be  paid  for;  the  lives  of 
peaceful  and  Innocent  people  cannot  be.    The 
present  German  submarine  warfare  against 
commerce  Is  a  warfare  against  mankind. 

It  U  a  war  against  all  nations.  American 
ships  have  been  sunk,  American  lives  taken 
m  ways  which  It  has  stirred  us  very  deeply  to 
learn  of,  but  the  ships  and  people  of  other 
neutral  and  friendly  nations  have  been  sunk 
and  overwhelmed  In  the  waters  In  the  same 
way.  There  has  been  no  discrimination  The 
challenge  U  to  all  mankind.  Each  nation 
must  decide  for  Itaelf  how  It  will  meet  It.  The 
choice  we  make  for  ourselves  must  be  made 
with  a  moderation  of  counsel  and  a  temper- 
ateness  of  Judgment  befitting  our  character 
and  our  motives  as  a  nation.  We  must  put 
excited  feeling  away.  Our  motive  will  not  be 
revenge  or  the  victorious  assertion  of  the 
physical  might  of  the  Nation,  but  only  the 
vindication  of  right,  of  human  right,  of  which 
we  are  only  a  single  champion. 

When  I  addressed  the  Congress  on  the  26th 
of  February  last.  I  thought  that  It  would 
suffice  to  assert  our  neutral  rlghta  with  arms, 
our  right  to  use  the  seas  against  unlawful 
interference,  our  right  to  keep  our  people 
safe  against  unlawful  violence.  But  armed 
neutrality.  It  now  appears,  U  Impracticable. 
Because  submarines  are  in  effect  outlaws 
when  used  as  the  German  submarines  have 
been  used  against  merchant  shipping,  it  U 
Impossible  to  defend  ships  against  their  at- 
tacks as  the  law  of  nations  has  assumed 
that  merchantmen  would  defend  themselves 
against  privateers  or  cruisers,  visible  craft 
giving  chase  upon  the  open  sea. 

It  Is  common  prudence  in  such  circum- 
stances, grim  necessity  Indeed,  to  endeavor 
to  destroy  them  before  they  have  shown  their 
own  Intention.  They  must  be  dealt  with 
upon  sight.  If  dealt  with  at  all.  The  Ger- 
man Government  denies  the  right  of  neu- 
trals to  use  arms  at  all  within  the  areas  of 
the  sea  which  It  has  proscribed,  even  In  the 
defense  of  rlghta  which  no  modern  publicist 
has  ever  before  questioned  their  right  to 
defend.  The  intimation  Is  conveyed  that 
the  armed  guards  which  we  have  placed  on 
our  merchant  ships  will  be  treated  as  be- 
yond the  pale  of  law  and  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  as  pirates  would  be.  Armed  neutrality 
Is  ineffectual  enough  at  beet;  In  such  cir- 
cumstances and  In  the  face  of  such  pretan- 
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slona  It  Is  worse  than  Ineffectual :  it  Is  likely 
only  to  produce  what  It  wias  meant  to  pre- 
vent; It  Is  practically  certain  to  draw  us 
Uito  the  war  without  either  the  righto  or 
the  effectiveness  of  belllgerenta. 

There  is  one  choice  we  cannot  make  we 
are  incapable  of  making:  we  will  not  choose 
the  path  of  submission  an«  suffer  the  most 
sacred  righta  of  our  Nation  and  our  people 
to  be  Ignored  or  vlolatacj.  The  wrongs 
against  which  we  now  anfay  ourselves  are 
no  conmaon  wrongs;  they  eut  to  the  very 
roota  of  human  life. 

With  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemn  and 
even  tragical  character  of  the  step  I  am 
taking  and  of  the  grave  responsibilities 
which  It  Involves,  but  In  unhesitating  obedi- 
ence to  what  I  deem  my  constitutional  duty, 
I  advise  that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent 
course  of  the  Imperial  German  Government 
to  be  in  fact  nothing  less  than  war  against 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States;  that  It  formally  accept  the  status  of 
belligerent  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon 
It;  and  that  It  take  Immediate  steps  not  only 
to  put  the  country  In  a  mone  thorough  state 
of  defense  but  also  to  exert  all  iw  power  and 
employ  all  its  resources  to  bring  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  German  Empire  to  tarms  and 
end  the  war. 

What  this   wUl   Involve  is  clear.    It  will 
Involve  the  utmost  practicable  cooperation 
In  counsel  and  action  vrith  the  governmenta 
now  at  war  with  Germany,  and,  as  incident 
to  that,  the  extension  to  those  governmente 
of  the  most  liberal  financial  oredlte,  In  order 
that  our  resources  may  so  far  as  poeslble  be 
added  to  theirs.     It  will  involve  the  organi- 
zation and  mobUlzation  of  all  the  material 
resourcee  of  the  country  to  supply  the  mate- 
rials of  war  and  serve  the  Inaldentel  needs  of 
the  Nation  In  the  most  abundant  and  yet  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  way  poeslble 
It  will  involve  the  Immediate  full  equipment 
of  the  Navy  In  all  reepecta  but  parUcularly 
in  supplying  it  with  the  best  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  enemy's  submarines.     It  wUl 
Involve  the  immediate  addition  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  already  provided 
for  by  law  in  case  of  war  at  least  500.000 
men,  who  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  chosen 
upon  the  principle  of  universal  liabUity  to 
service,  and  also  the  authortnation  of  sub- 
sequent addlUonal  tncremenlia  of  equal  force 
so  soon  as  they  may  be  needed  and  can  be 
handled  In  training,    it  will  mvolve  also  of 
course,  the  granting  of  adequate  credita  to 
the  Government,  susrteined,  I  hope,  so  far  as 
they  can  equitably  be  sustained  by  the  pres- 
ent generation,  by  well  oonoelved  taxation. 
WhUe  we  do  these  things,  tbeee  deeply  mo- 
mentous things,  let  us  be  yery  clear    and 
make  v«7  clear  to  aU  the  vforld  what  our 
motives    and    our    objeota     are.     My    own 
Uiought  has  not  been  driven  from  ito  ha- 
bitual and  normal  course  hi  the  unhappy 
evente  of  the  last  2  months,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  thought  of  the  Nation  has 
been  altered  or  clouded  by  them.    I  have 
exactly  the  same  things  in  mind  now  that  I 
had  in  mind  when  I  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  22d  of  January  last;  the  same  that  I 
had  in  mind  when  I  addreseea  the  Congress 
on  the  3d  of  February  and  dn  the  26th  of 
February. 

Our  object  now,  as  then.  Is  tp  vindicate  the 
Prindplee  of  peace  and  Justice  in  the  life  of 
the  world  as  against  selfish  Mid  autocratic 
power  and  to  set  up  amongst  the  really  free 
and  self-governed  peoples  of  the  world  such 
a  concert  of  purpose  and  of  acUon  as  wUl 
henceforth  insure  the  obeemance  of  thoee 
Principles.  Neutrality  Is  no  longer  feasible 
or  desirable  where  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
involved  and  the  freedom  of  its  peoples,  and 
ihe  menace  to  that  peace  and  freedom  Ues 
in  the  existence  of  autocratic  gpovemmento 
backed  by  organized  force  whl<i»  la  controlled 
Wholly  by  their  will,  not  by  the  will  of  their 


people.    We  have  seen  the  laat  of  neutrality 
in  such  drcumstances. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  age  In  which 
it  wUl  be  insisted  that  the  same  standards 
of  conduct  and  of  responsibility  foe  wrong 
done  shall  be  observed  among  nations  and 
their  governmenta  that  are  observed  among 
the  individual  citizens  of  civilized  states. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  peo- 
pie.  We  have  no  feeling  toward  them  but 
one  of  sympathy  and  friendship.  It  was  not 
upon  their  impiUse  that  their  Government 
acted  In  entering  this  war.  It  was  not  with 
their  previous  knowledge  or  approval.  It  was 
a  war  determined  upon  as  wars  used  to  be 
determined  upon  in  the  old,  unhappy  days 
when  peoples  were  nowhere  consulted  by 
their  rulers  and  wars  were  provoked  and 
waged  In  the  Interest  of  dynasties  or  of  little 
groups  of  ambitious  men  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  their  fellow  men  as  pawns  and 
tools. 

We  are  accepUng  this  challenge  of  hostile 
purpose  becaiise  we  know  that  in  such  a 
government,  following  such  methods,  we 
can  never  have  a  friend;  and  that  In  the 
presence  of  ita  organized  power,  always  lying 
in  wait  to  accomplish  we  know  not  what 
purpose,  there  can  be  no  assured  security  for 
the  democratic  governmenta  of  the  world. 
We  are  now  about  to  accept  gage  of  battle 
with  this  natural  foe  to  liberty  and  shall, 
If  necessary,  spend  the  whole  force  of  the 
Nation  to  check  and  nullify  Ita  pretensions 
and  ita  power. 

We  are  glad,  now  that  we  see  the  facto 
with  no  veU  of  false  pretense  about  them, 
to  fight  thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the 
world  and  fw  the  liberation  of  ito  peoples, 
the  German  peoples  included :  for  the  righto 
of  nations  great  and  small  and  the  privilege 
of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  life 
and  of  obedience. 

The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy. Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the 
tested  foundations  of  political  liberty.  We 
have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no 
conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no  indem- 
nities for  ourselves,  no  material  compensa- 
tion for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make. 
We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the  righto 
of  mankind.  We  shaU  be  satisfied  when 
those  righto  have  been  made  as  secure  as  the 
faith  and  the  freedom  of  nations  can  make 
them. 

Just  because  we  fight  without  rancor  and 
without  selfish  object,  seeking  nothing  for 
ourselves  but  what  we  shaU  wish  to  share 
with  aU  free  peoples,  we  shall,  I  feel  confi- 
dent, conduct  our  operations  as  belligerento 
without  passion  and  ourselves  observe  with 
proud  punctUlo  the  principles  of  right  and  of 
falrplay  we  profess  to  be  fighting  for. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Governmento 
allied  with  the  Imperial  Government  of  Ger- 
many because  they  have  not  made  war  upon 
us  or  challenged  us  to  defend  our  right  and 
our  honor.    The  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment has,  Indeed,  avowed  Ite  unqualified  in- 
dorsement and  acceptance  of  the  reckless  and 
lawless  submarine  warfare  adopted  now  with- 
out disguise  by  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment, and  it  has  therefore  not  been  possible 
for  this  Government  to  receive  Count  Tar- 
nowskl.  the  Ambassador  recenUy  accredited 
to   this   Government   by   the   Imperial   and 
Royal  Government  of  Austria-Hungary;  but 
that  Government  has  not  actually  engaged  In 
warfare    against     citizens    of    the    United 
States  on  the  seas,  and  I  take  the  liberty 
for   the  present   at   least,   of   postponing  a 
discussion  of  our  relations  with  the  authori- 
ties at  Vienna.    We  enter  this  war  only  where 
we  are  clearly  forced  Uito  it  because  there 
are  no  other  means  of  defending  our  righto. 
It  will  be  all  the  easier  for  us  to  conduct 
ourselves  as  belligerento  In  a  high  spirit  of 
right  and  fairness  because  we  act  without 
animus,  not  in  enmity  toward  a  people  or 
with  the  desire  to  bring  any  injury  or  dlaad- 
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vantage  upon  them,  but  only  in  armed  oppo- 
sition to  an  irresponsible  government  which 
has  thrown  aside  all  considerations  of  hu- 
m^lty  and  of  right  and  is  running  amuck. 
We  are,  let  me  say  again,  the  sincere  friends 
of  the  German  people,  and  shall  desire  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  early  reeetabllshment  of 
intimate  relations  of  mutual  advantage  be- 
tween us— however  hard  it  may  be  for  them 
for  the  time  being,  to  beUeve  that  this  is 
spoken  from  our  hearto.  We  have  borne  with 
their  present  Government  through  all  these 
bitter  months  because  of  that  friendship- 
exercising  a  patience  and  forbearance  whloh 
would  otherwise  have  been  impossible 

We  shall,  happily,  still  have  an  opportunity 
to  prove  that  friendship  in  our  daily  atU- 
tude  and  actions  toward  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  of  German  birth  and  native  sym- 
pathy who  live  among  us  and  share  our 
lite,  and  we  shall  be  proud  to  prove  It  toward 
all  who  are  in  fact  loyal  to  their  neighbors 
and  to  the  Government  in  the  hour  of  teet 
They  are,  most  of  them,  as  true  and  loyal 
Americana  as  If  they  had  never  knovm  wiy 
other  fealty  or  allegiance.  They  wUl  be 
prompt  to  stand  with  us  in  rebuking  and  re- 
straining the  few  who  may  be  of  a  different 
mind  and  purpose.  If  there  should  be  dis- 
loyalty, it  will  be  dealt  with  with  a  firm  hand 
of  stem  repression;  but,  If  it  llfto  Ito  head  at 
all  It  Will  lift  it  only  here  and  there  and 
vmhout  countenance  except  from  a  lawless 
and  malignant  few. 

It  Is  a  distressing  and  oppressive  duty, 
g^tlemen  of  the  Congress,  which  I  have 
performed  in  thus  addressing  you.  There 
are,  it  may  be,  many  months  of  fiery  trial 
and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us.  It  Is  a  fearful 
«ilng  to  lead  this  great  peaceful  people  into 
war,  into  the  most  terrible  and  disastrous  of 
all  wars,  clvUlzation  itoelf  seeming  to  be  In 
the  balance.  But  the  right  U  more  precious 
than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things 

r,n?i  V  ^*'*  ^"^y  CHTTied  nearest  our 
hearts— for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  thoee 
Who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  In 
their  own  governmento,  for  the  righto  and 
liberties  of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  do- 
minion of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free 
peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all 
nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free 
To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and 

f^,^?,?""!!;  *'«'«Ttb^8  that  we  are  and 
everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of 
those  Who  know  that  the  day  has  oome  when 
America  la  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and 
k..!Ik™^^*  ^°'"  ^^  principles  that  gave  her 
birth  and  happiness  and  the  peace  which  she 
has  treasured.  God  helping  her,  she  can  do 
no  other. 


Prkotent  Roosevelt's  Mxssaok  Askino  roB 
Wa*  Against  Japan.  Deceicbkk  8,  1941 
Yesterday,  December  7,  1941— a  date  which 
win  Uve  m  Infamy— the  United  States  at 
America  was  suddenly  and  deliberately  at- 
tacked by  naval  and  air  forces  of  the  Empire 
of  Japan.  *^ 

The  United  States  was  at  peace  with  that 
nation  and,  at  the  solicitation  of  Japan  waa 
still  in  conversation  with  ita  government  and 
ite  Emperor  looking  toward  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  the  Pacific.  Indeed,  1  hour 
after  Japanese  air  squadrons  had  commenced 
bombing  In  Oahu,  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  and  his  colleague  de- 
livered to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  fOTmal 
reply  to  a  recent  American  message  While 
this  reply  stated  that  It  seemed  useless  to 
continue  the  existing  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions, it  contained  no  threat  or  hint  of  war 
or  armed  attack. 

It  wiU  be  recorded  that  the  distance  of 
Hawaii  from  Japan  makes  it  obvious  that  the 
attack  was  deliberately  planned  many  days 
or  even  weeks  ago.  Dxiring  the  Intervening 
time  the  Japanese  Oovemment  has  deliber- 
ately sought  to  deceive  the  United  Statea 
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by  falM  •tatemenU  and  exprMcloxu  of  hop* 
tor  continued  peace. 

The  attaclL  yesterday  on  Ui«  Hawaiian 
Island!  haa  caused  severe  damage  to  Ameri- 
can naval  and  military  forces.  Very  many 
American  Uvea  have  been  loet.  In  addition 
American  sblpa  have  been  reported  torpedoed 
on  the  high  seaa  between  San  Fran  Cisco  and 
Honolulu. 

Yesterday  tbe  Japanese  Ooverunent  also 
launched  an  attack  against  Malaya.  Last 
night  Japanese  forces  attacked  Hong  Kong. 
Last  night  Japanese  forces  attacked  Ouam. 
Last  night  Japanese  forces  attacked  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Last  night  the  Japanese 
attacked  Wake  Island.  This  morning  the 
Japanese  attacked  liildway  Island. 

Japan  has,  therefore,  undertaken  a  surprise 
offensive  extending  throughout  the  Pacific 
area.  The  facts  of  yesterday  speak  for  them- 
selves.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
already  formed  their  opinions  and  well  un- 
derstand the  Implications  to  the  very  life  and 
safety  of  our  NatloD. 

As  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  I  have  directed  that  all  maasures  be 
taken  for  our  defense. 

Always  will  we  remember  the  character  of 
the  onslaught  against  us. 

No  matter  how  long  it  may  take  us  to  over- 
come this  premeditated  Invasion,  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  their  righteous  might  wlU  win 
through  to  absolute  victory. 

I  believe  I  Interpret  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  people  when  I  assert  that 
we  wUl  not  only  defeod  ourselves  to  the 
uttermost  but  will  make  very  certain  that 
this  form  of  treachery  shall  never  endanger 
lu  again. 

Hostilities  exist.  There  la  no  blinking  at 
the  fact  that  our  people,  our  territory,  and 
our  Interests  are  In  grave  danger. 

With  confidence  In  our  Armed  Forces — 
with  the  unbounded  determination  of  our 
people — we  wUl  gain  the  Inevitable  triumph — 
so  help  UM  Ood. 

I  ask  that  the  Congress  declare  that  since 
the  unprovcAed  and  dsstardly  attack  by 
Japan  on  Sunday,  December  7,  a  state  of  war 
has  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Japanese  Empire. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanlmoiu  con- 
sent that,  following  the  printing  In  the 
Record  of  the  war  messages  of  President 
Wilson  and  President  Roosevelt,  there 
be  printed  In  the  Record  two  telegrams 
and  my  reply  to  one. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messages 
and  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoBD,  as  follows : 

Koonnc,  Owca.. 
FtbnMT^  23. 1968. 
Sknatok  WATNm  Moass, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

HoNosABU  SxNATOa  MoisK :  The  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee have  bad  a  salutary  effect  upon  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  grave  Issues  Involved 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict.  We  congratulate 
you  and  Senator  Fui.aaioiiT  for  your  courage 
and  urge  that  your  efforts  continue  until  a 
thorough  understanding  and  consensus  Is 
reached. 

I<ANB       OOUNTT       DcMOCmATIC       PKBCOfCT 

Coiddrm  Men  and  Women  Mbetino 
dtHaeusHall. 

Dmorr,  llteR., 
^ebruory  7,  1969. 
BSNATOa  Watne  Moibb, 
Senate  Office  Bvilding. 
Washington,  DC: 

Fifty  trade  unionists  who  comprise  the 
steering  committee  for  a  broad  union  con- 
ference on  peace  and  U.S.  foreign  policy  met 


In  this  connection  Sunday  and  unanimously 
requested  you  be  sent  the  following  message : 
"We  have  followed  your  efforts  to  halt  the 
war  In  Vietnam  with  the  greatest  admiration. 
We  support  your  protest  at  the  resumption 
of  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam,  likewise 
the  present  critical  hearings  now  being  held 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
also  your  current  effort  to  secure  repeal  of 
the  Senate  August  10,  1964,  resolution  on 
Vietnam.  We  submit  that  we  have  no  com- 
mitment to  the  present  government  In  Saigon 
nor  can  we  have  regardless  of  events  In 
Honolulu.  We  submit  that  only  the  people 
acting  through  the  Congress  have  the  legal 
right  to  commit  this  Nation  to  this  or  that 
course  of  action.  We  congratulate  you  on 
your  courage  and  high  resolve  to  get  this 
country  on  the  road  toward  peace.  We  wish 
to  extend  to  you  our  cordial  Invitation  to 
the  conference  to  be  held  in  Detroit  at  the 
Central  Methodist  Church  House,  Woodward 
at  Adams,  Sunday,  March  6,  at  3  pjn." 
Max  Mask. 
Member.  Local  1295,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers. 

AsT  Fox, 
Member,  Ford  Local  600  UAW. 
CmrcK  Waltxbs, 
Member,  Dodge  Local  3  UAW  9309  Me- 
morial, Detroit,  48228. 

FlBaxjABT  34,  1966. 
Mr.  CnAMLMB  Walters, 
Dodge  Local  3.  UAW. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Dkae  Ma.  Walters:  I  want  to  tell  you  bow 
much  I  appreciated  yoxir  recent  wire  In  sup- 
port of  my  position  on  our  country's  Involve- 
ment In  southeast  Asia.  The  large  number 
of  wires  such  as  yours  which  I  have  received 
In  the  past  few  weeks  has  Indeed  been  en- 
couraging. 

Although  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  be  with 
you  on  March  6,  I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  so  as  I  have  a  longstanding  pre- 
vious commitment  on  my  calendar  for  that 
date. 

With  appreciation  and  best  wishes  for  a 
successful  conference. 
Sincerely, 

Watne  Mobse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sought  in  my  speech  today  to  set  forth 
the  major  premises  of  the  position  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  the  main  premises  for  the 
opposition  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  conducting  the  war  in  south- 
east Asia  on  the  scale  and  In  keeping  with 
the  policies  that  have  characterized  it  to 
date. 

I  have  sought  in  this  speech  to  answer, 
once  again,  the  charge  that  continues  to 
be  made,  without  any  reference  to  the 
proposals  that  we  who  are  opposed  to  the 
war  have  submitted,  over  and  over  again, 
proposals  for  a  different  course  of  action. 
I  went  into  some  detail  this  afternoon 
in  a  discussion  of  the  major  features  of 
such  a  program.  I  have  sought,  as  I  said 
at  the  beginning,  to  fulfill  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  trust  that  I  owe  to  my  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate  and  that  I  owe  to  the 
people  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Oregon, 
who  elected  me,  and  that  through  them 
I  owe  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Now  I  should  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  acting  majority  leader  for  a 
moment.  I  have  spoken  at  much  greater 
length  than  I  thought  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  I  shall  not  speak  longer  tonight. 
I  have  certain  materials  that  I  shall  want 
to  discuss  on  Monday,  Including  a  more 
detailed  reference  to  some  of  the  consti- 
tutional and  international  law  authori- 


ties, and  a  reference  to  an  article  that  has 
Just  been  written  and  is  in  manuscript 
form,  about  which  the  author,  a  profes- 
sor at  Amherst  University,  spoke  with 
me  at  some  length  over  the  long-distance 
telephone  this  morning. 

On  Monday,  before  I  offer  my  amend- 
ment. I  shall  recapitulate  briefly  the 
main  points  of  my  position,  and  also  to 
discuss  in  the  Record  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords of  1954.  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  my  view  that  we  stand  In  violation  of 
them.  I  shall  want  to  relate  those  vio- 
lations to  my  great  concern  as  to  what 
our  policy  is  going  to  be  if,  as,  and  when 
we  succeed  in  eliminating  the  Vietcong 
and  establishing  Ky  in  charge  of  South 
Vietnam,  with  the  announced  purpose, 
which  has  always  characterized  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
of  the  reunification  of  all  of  Vietnam— 
of  course  on  their  terms. 

I  am  sure  that  that  recapitulation  will 
not  be  of  an  unreasonable  length.  But 
I  thought  my  acting  majority  leader 
ought  to  know,  so  that  he  will  not  feel 
that  I  have  in  any  way  misled  him.  I  do 
not  intend  to. 

I  am  in  a  position  that  is  not  unknown 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  have 
seen,  in  my  years  here  in  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  the  minority, 
and  sometimes  he  speaks  at  some  length. 

I  say  good-naturedly  that  there  are 
so  many  on  the  other  side  to  talk  and 
so  few  of  us,  and  so  much  to  be  said,  that 
I  have  to  consume  more  time  than  some 
of  my  colleagues  wish  I  would  consume. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  would  permit  a 
statement  by  me,  I  have  made  speeches 
at  length  when  I  have  been  right  and 
when  I  have  been  wrong.  I  am  not  sure 
when  I  have  been  wrong,  but  I  have 
made  enough  long  speeches  to  be  sure 
that  I  could  not  have  been  right  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  never 
heard  me  say  that  I  consider  myself  to 
be  right  all  the  time.  However,  he  has 
heard  me  say  that  s<Hnetlmes  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  I  commit  a  mistake, 
mine  is  alwsiys  a  blooper  and  the  other 
fellow's  is  merely  a  mistake. 

I  have  never  felt  myself  more  right 
than  I  have  felt  myself  to  be  right  In 
the  last  2  years  in  the  position  I  have 
taken  on  this  issue. 

I  am  willing  to  come  in  early  Monday 
morning.  I  shall  discuss  sc«ne  of  these 
matters  that  I  have  not  taken  the  time 
to  discuss  today.  I  think  I  have  done 
rather  well  in  getting  through  as  much 
of  my  material  as  I  have.' 

Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  as  my  last 
point,  and  give  the  source  of  the  citation 
of  Mr.  Commager  this  morning.  Mr. 
Commager  said  he  thought  I  ought  to 
refresh  my  memory  as  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  Government  at  the  time  of 
the  Suez  crisis.  I  had  quite  forgotten 
about  it.  I  did  immediately  check  with 
the  llbriuT.  I  shall  want  to  discuss  that 
and  have  the  material  put  in  the  Record. 

I  did  not  have  time  to  do  this  before 
I  rushed  over  here  to  make  my  speech. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  do  my  paperwork 
on  It.  I  believe  I  owe  it  to  Professor 
Commager  to  ixAnt  out  the  source  of  this 
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information  and  the  soundness  of  what 
Professor  Commager  pointed  out  this 
morning,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Suez 
crises  both  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  Dulles  took  a  position  that  I 
think  is  particularly  apropos  of  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us. 

Their  statement  issued  at  the  time  was 
that  the  use  of  military  force  to  solve 
international  disputes  cctiUd  not  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  principle  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  whidh  we  have  all 
subscribed.  i 

They  also  supported  the  view  that  the 
United  Nations  is  alone  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  sending  people  to  the 
Middle  East  and  throughout  the  world. 
The  professor  pointed  out  to  me — and 
I  checked  it  with  the  libjary,  not  that  I 
needed  to  check  it,  but  he  wanted  me 
to — that  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  a 
joint  action  with  the  United  States  at 
that  time,  and  Secretary  Dulles  rejected 
the  Soviet  proposal  as  unthinkable  and 
said  that  any  intervention  by  the  United 
States  or  any  action  extept  by  a  duly 
constituted  United  Nations  peace  force 
would  be  counter  or  contrary  to  every- 
thing the  United  States  Is  charged  by 
the  United  Nations  to  do, 

I  think  that  is  true.  I  think  Emiles 
was  right,  and  that  President  Eisen- 
hower was  right.  However,  I  want  to 
doublecheck  it,  and  be  sure  that  I  have 
not  taken  it  out  of  context. 

I  did  want  to  make  the  statement 
today,  before  his  weekend  was  over,  but 
I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that,  in  fair- 
ness to  all  concerned,  I  intend  to  make 
a  very  brief  statement  upon  the  research 
I  shall  do  over  the  weekend  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Suez  crisis  by  way  of 
analogy  to  the  present  crUds. 

It  Is  material  of  that  type  that  I  shall 
be  discussing  on  Monday,  plus  what  I 
have  said  would  be  the  discussion  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Geneva  accords. 

With  that  understanding,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  start  voting,  even  on 
Monday.  If  we  come  in  early  and  stay 
reasonably  late  Monday  night,  and  come 
In  early  on  Tuesday  and  stay  reasonably 
late  on  Tuesday  night,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  dispose  of  this  Issue  with 
flnaUty  by  that  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsiann.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  care  to  deny  to  any  Sen- 
ator the  right  to  make  his  position  clear, 
nor  to  insist  that  his  position  be  under- 
stood by  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  going  to  run  roughshod  over 
anyone. 

Starting  on  Monday  I  am  going  to 
start  asking  for  unanimous  consent  to 
vote.  Even  though  it  Is  repeatedly  de- 
nied, I  shall  continue  to  ask  for  it. 

This  matter  is  extremely  urgent.  I 
know  that  the  President  thinks  so,  and 
I  know  that  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  seem  to 
think  so.  I  believe  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russill], 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  thinks 
so. 

We  are  eager  to  vote  on  the  measure. 
I  do  understand  how  strongly  the  Sen- 
ator feels  about  the  matter.  He  has 
made  that  amply  clear  dtiring  the  last 
year,  or  perhaps  during  the  last  2  years. 
I  completely  respect  the  position  of  the 


Senator  and  I  know  that  he  respects 
mine.  I  am  sure  that  he,  as  a  veteran, 
and  one  of  our  best  minds,  thinks  the 
same. 

Senators  certainly  have  a  right  to 
make  their  position  clear.  I  respect  the 
right  of  the  Senator. 

I  am  prepared  to  say  to  the  Senator— 
and  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  con- 
cerned— that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  will  be  no  vote  on  this  measure 
tomorrow. 

I  do  want  the  Senate  to  meet  tomor- 
row because  I  would  like  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  to  those  Senators  who  might 
come  In  and  say:  "I  have  a  speech  to 
make  and  I  want  to  explain  my  views  on 
the  matter,"  that  the  Senate  was  in  ses- 
sion on  Saturday.  I  can  then  ask  them 
why  they  did  not  come  in  on  Saturday. 

However,  if  they  will  not  make  their 
speeches  on  Saturday — and  I  fully  real- 
ize the  right  of  Senators  to  insist  that 
the  matter  go  over  to  Monday — I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  interfere  with  that  right. 

I  know  what  a  futile  and  useless  thing 
it  would  be  to  try  to  pass  the  bUl  Satur- 
day. 

I  have  been  a  party  in  opposition  to 
measures  here  on  occasions  when  I  felt 
that  we  were  gaining  some  headway 
while  we  were  carrying  on  a  rather 
lengthy  debate. 

I  respect  the  right  of  persons  who  feel 
they  are  making  headway  to  do  that.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  Is  engaged  in  a  fill- 
buster  if  he  Is  picking  up  votes.  If  he 
is  merely  standing  still  and  spinning  his 
wheels,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he 
should  recognize  that  fact  himself. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  fine  argu- 
ment for  his  case.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  argument,  I  have  heard  It  many 
times  and  I  must  admit  that  he  makes  a 
good,  logical  presentation. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  there 
will  be  no  votes  on  the  pending  measure 
tomorrow.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  on  Monday,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  be 
recognized  after  the  morning  hour  on 
Monday.  Otherwise,  the  Senator  can 
take  his  chances  on  obtaining  the  fioor 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  not  like  to 
place  myself  in  any  privileged  position 
on  Monday.  I  will  be  recognized  early 
on  my  own  turn.  I  would  rather  leave 
it  that  way. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  In  a  position  to 
speak  tomorrow,  but  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  complete  the  research  in  time  for  a 
speech  tomorrow.  I  would  prefer  not  to 
speak  until  I  am  absolutely  settled,  my- 
self, that  I  have  done  my  bookwork 
thoroughly.  I  know  the  President's  po- 
sition of  leadership  In  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  I  have  been  so  busy  all 
afternoon  that  I  do  not  know  what  has 
been  going  on  in  the  cloakrooms.  But 
nobody  has  whispered  to  me  that  they 
have  any  speakers  Lined  up  for  tomorrow. 
My  suspicion  is  that  there  Is  not  a  single 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  nobody 
else  shows  up,  I  shall  be  here. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know.  I  hope  I  am 
wrong,  but  I  think  we  are  going  to  be 


here  without  speakers.  Then  we  shall 
have  to  handle  the  matter  in  a  parlia- 
mentary way. 

I  wish  someone  had  come  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana — I  think  they  owed 
it  to  him — and  told  him  they  would  be 
here  to  speak  tomorrow.  Such  Informa- 
tion as  I  got  as  late  as  lunch  was  that 
no  one  would  be  here  tomorrow  to  make 
a  speech;  and  I  think  we  shall  be  In  a 
-position,  then,  where  we  will  have  to 
meet  and  adjourn;  and  in  my  own  view, 
that  is  a  waste  of  time,  if  I  am  correct 
in  my  major  premise  that  nobody  will 
be  here  to  speak.  If  someone  were  pre- 
pared to  speak,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, as  acting  majority  leader,  would 
know  it  by  now;  or  at  least  he  is  entitled 
to  have  been  notified  by  now  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  if  nothing  else.  There  is  one 
thing  I  have  always  tried  to  do,  and  that 
is  work  with  my  leadership  on  these 
parliamentary  matters. 

My  honest  belief  Is  that  imless  some- 
thing has  happened  while  I  have  been 
holding  the  floor  here  this  afternoon, 
there  is  not  a  single  prospective  speaker 
to  show  up  tomorrow.  If  that  Is  true, 
then  I  think  there  is  a  serious  question 
as  to  whether  the  Senate  should  call  us 
back  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  sent  wires,  as  of  now,  to  100 
U.S.  Senators,  including  myself,  saying, 
"If  you  have  a  speech  to  make,  please 
come  make  your  speech." 

If  we  cannot  dispose  of  any  speeches 
on  the  Vietnam  authorization,  then  per- 
haps we  can  dispose  of  some  speeches 
that  somebody  might  wish  to  make  on 
the  high  cost  of  living,  or  the  prospect  of 
a  tax  bill,  or  something  else;  and  Insofar 
as  they  do,  we  are  that  much  further 
along.  Even  If  we  dispose  of  nothing 
but  having  a  Senator  make  an  insertion 
in  the  Record  on  some  matter  totally 
irrelevant  to  this  debate,  we  will  be  at 
least  that  much  closer  to  the  time  we 
will  be  able  to  vote  on  this  measure 

I  have  called  on  Senators  wishing  to 
make  speeches  to  make  them.  If  there 
Is  nobody  else  who  wishes  to  make  a 
speech.  If  the  spirit  moves  me,  perhaps 
I  shall  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shaU  be  here.  I  hope 
the  spirit  does  move  the  Senator;  I 
would  like  to  listen  to  him. 

But  the  Senator  may  have  seen  me 
smile  about  30  minutes  before  I  finished 
my  speech,  when  there  was  handed  me 
another  speech,  which  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  making  today  or  tomorrow.  It  Is 
on  the  problem  of  the  matter  of  what  Is 
going  to  be  the  future  status  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  have  Joined 
with  others  In  sending  a  wire  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  opposition  to  the  transfer  that 
is  contemplated.  But  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  pleased  to  know  I  am  not 
making  that  speech  tonight. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  per- 
fectly all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  I  do  not  contem- 
plate making  any  speeches  irrelevant  to 
the  pending  business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  nothing  else  to  do  this  eve- 
ning. It  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me  if 
the  Senator  wishes  to  speak.  I  will  stay 
and  hear  It.  knowing  that  the  Senator 
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would  not  read  the  speech  if  he  did  not 
think  it  worthy  of  being  heard  here. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  Is  a  speech  worthy  of 
being  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, because  it  Is  so  apropos  to  parts  of 
my  speech,  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  memorandum  of  law,  prepared  by 
a  group  of  American  lawyers,  which 
holds  a  view  different  from  that  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  together  with 
a  letter  of  transmittal  from  that  group 
submitting  the  memorandiun  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under 
date  of  January  25,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

LaWTEU  COMIUTTEt  ON  AMBUCAN 

POUCT  TOWABO  ViXTNASC, 

Neva  York.  N.Y.,  January  25. 1966. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  JoRNaoit, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mm.  PRUiioKirr:  FoUowtng  the  laauance  by 
the  Department  of  State  In  March  1985  of  a 
memorandum  captioned  "Legal  Basis  for  U.S. 
Actions  Against  North  Vietnam."  our  com- 
mittee, In  consultation  with  leading  author- 
ities In  the  fields  of  International  law  and 
constitutional  law.  undertook  to  research  the 
legal  Issues,  culminating  In  the  memorandum 
of  law  (here  enclosed). 

Our  committee's  memorandum  of  law  has 
been  endorsed,  among  others,  by  Profs. 
Qulncy  Wright,  of  the  University  of  Virginia; 
Wolfgang  Prledmann,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Thomas  I.  Emerson,  of  Tale:  Richard  A. 
Palk,  of  Princeton;  Iforman  Malcolm,  of  Cor- 
nell; D.  r.  Fleming,  of  Vanderbllt;  David 
Haber,  of  Rutgers;  Roy  M.  Mersky,  of  the 
University  of  Texas;  WUllam  O.  Rice,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Chancellor  Robert 
M.  Maclver,  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research;  Profs.  Robert  C.  Stevenson,  of 
Idaho  State  University;  Alexander  W.  Rud- 
zlnskl,  of  Columbia;  Darrell  Randell.  of  the 
American  University  In  Washington,  D.C; 
and  Profs.  Wallace  McClure  and  William  W. 
Van  Alstyne,  both  from  Duke  University  and 
the  World  Rule  of  Law  Center. 

For  the  reasons  documented  In  our  memo- 
randum our  committee  has  reached  the  re- 
grettable but  Inescapable  conclusion  that  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  con- 
travene the  essential  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  to  which  we  are  bound  by 
treaty:  violate  the  Geneva  accords,  which  we 
pledged  to  observe:  are  not  sanctioned  by  the 
treaty  creating  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization;  and  violate  our  own  Constitu- 
tion and  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
which  Is  the  heart  of  It,  by  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  without  a  congres- 
sional declaration  of  war. 

The  principal  argument  advanced  In  the 
State  Department's  memorandum  Is  that 
our  Government's  action  In  Vietnam  la  Justi- 
fied under  article  SI  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  sanctioning  "Individual  or  collective 
self-defeitse  If  an  armed  attack  occurs  against 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations."  However, 
South  Vietnam  Is  Indisputably  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  and.  Indeed,  under 
the  Geneva  accords  of  IBM,  Is  merely  a  tem- 
porary Eone.  Moreover,  since  the  Geneva 
accords  recognized  all  of  Vietnam  as  a  single 
sUte.  the  confilct  In  Vietnam  Is  "civil  strife" 
and  foreign  Intervention  Is  forbidden.  We  do 
weU  to  recall  that  President  lilncoln.  In  the 
course  of  our  Civil  War  to  preserve  the  union 
of  the  North  and  the  South,  vigorously  op- 
posed British  and  French  threats  to  Inter- 
vene In  behalf  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Confederacy. 

In  addition,  the  right  of  collective  self- 
defense  under  article  61  Is  limited  to  those 
nations  which  are  within  a  regional  com- 
munity which  history  and  geography  have 


developed  Into  a  regional  collective  defense 
system.  The  United  States — a  country  sep- 
arated by  oceans  and  thousands  of  miles 
from  southeast  Asia  and  lacking  historical 
or  ethnic  connections  with  the  peoples  of 
that  area — cannot  qualify  as  a  bona  fide 
member  of  a  regional  collective  defense  sys- 
tem for  southeast  Asia. 

The  State  Department's  memorandum 
also  contends  that  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  "being  defensive  In  character  and  de- 
signed to  resist  armed  aggression,  are  wholly 
consistent  with  the  purpKwes  and  principles 
of  the  charter  and  specifically  with  article 
a,  paragraph  4."  Yet  article  3,  paragraph  4, 
declares  In  clear  and  unambiguous  language 
that  "all  members  shall  refrain  In  their  In- 
ternational relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  Independence  of  any  state  or  In 
any  other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  p\ir- 
poees  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  State  Department's  memorandum 
also  attempts  to  justify  our  Government's 
actions  In  Vietnam  on  the  ground  that  the 
"North  Vietnamese  have  repeatedly  violated 
the  1964  Geneva  accords."  But  this  state- 
ment Ignores  our  Government's  antecedent 
violations  of  the  pledges  we  made.  On  July 
31,  1964,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter 
Bedell  Smith  In  a  declaration  confirmed  by 
President  Elsenhower,  pledged  that  our  Gov- 
ernment would  not  "disturb"  the  Geneva 
accords  and  would  "not  Join  in  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  hinder"  the  rights  of 
peoples  "to  determine  their  own  future." 
However,  the  United  States  departed  from 
these  pledges  when,  on  July  16,  1966,  the 
Diem  regime  announced,  with  American 
backing,  that  It  would  defy  the  provision 
caUlng  for  national  elections,  thus  violating 
the  central  condition  which  had  made  the 
Geneva  accords  acceptable  to  the  Vletmlnh. 
And  the  United  States  also  chose  to  ignore 
the  ban  on  the  introduction  of  troops,  mili- 
tary personnel,  arms,  and  munitions  into 
Vietnam  and  the  prohibition  against  the 
establishment  of  new  military  bases  in  Viet- 
nam territory — provisions  set  out  in  the  Ge- 
neva accords.  It  Is  an  historical  fact  that 
the  refusal  to  hold  the  elections  prescribed 
by  the  Geneva  accords,  coupled  with  the 
reign  of  terror  and  suppression  instituted 
by  the  Diem  regime,  precipitated  the  civil 
war. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  more  fully 
detailed  and  documented  In  the  enclosed 
memorandum,  we  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  State  Department  has  Incorrectly 
advised  you  as  to  the  legality  of  U.S.  actions 
against  Vietnam. 

We  further  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
frequent  citation  of  the  pledges  given  by 
Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  to  aid 
South  Vietnam  afford  no  Justification  for 
U.S.  Intervention  In  Vietnam.  President 
Elsenhower  has  stated  that  his  administra- 
tion had  made  no  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam  "In  terms  of  military  suppK>rt  on 
programs  whatsoever."  President  Kennedy 
Insisted  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  "their 
war"  and  promised  only  equipment  and 
military  advisers.  Hence  the  historical  facts 
fail  to  support  the  point  advanced.  Beyond 
this,  these  Presidential  pledges  do  not  even 
have  the  status  of  treaties,  not  having  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  Manifestly,  the  obli- 
gations assumed  by  our  Government  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  transcend  any 
Presidential  pledge  undertaken  vis-a-vls  the 
South  Vietnamese  regime. 

Our  Government  has  often  urged  that  our 
presence  In  South  Vietnam  Is  solely  to  pre- 
serve freedom  for  Its  people  and  to  uphold 
the  democratic  process.  Tet  the  series  of 
regimes  supported  by  the  United  States  In 
South  Vietnam  have  been  authoritarian  in 
character,  quite  without  p>opular  support 
and  largely  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the 
local  population.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  on  June  30.  1964.  commenting  on  the 


consequences  of  massive  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  stated,  "WeU,  that  means 
we  become  a  colonial  power  and  I  think  it's 
been  pretty  well  established  that  colonialism 
is  over.  I  believe  that  if  you  start  doing  that 
you  will  get  all  kinds  of  unfortunate  results: 
you'U  stir  up  antlforetgn  feeling;  there'll  be 
a  tendency  to  lay  back  and  let  the  Americans 
do  It  and  all  that.  I  can't  think  that  it's  a 
good  thing  to  do." 

As  we  have  stated,  our  committee  has  also 
come  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  our 
Government's  action  In  Vietnam  violates  the 
clear  provision  of  otu-  Constitution  which 
vests  In  Congress  exclusively  the  power  to 
declare  war — a  power  not  constitutionally 
granted  to  the  President.  The  debates  In 
the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia make  explicitly  clear  that  warmaklng 
was  to  be  a  purely  legislative  prerogative  and 
the  President  was  not  to  have  the  power  to 
wage  a  war  or  "commit"  our  Nation  Jto  the 
waging  of  a  war.  although  the  Executive  was 
intended  to  have  the  power  to  repel  sudden 
attacks. 

In  pointing  out  that  the  President  lacks 
constitutional  power  to  make  war.  our  com* 
mlttee  does  not  Imply  that  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress  Is  desirable.  Rather,  we 
mean  to  point  out  that  the  failure  to  abide 
and  conform  to  the  provisions  of  our  Con- 
stitution Inevitably  lead  to  tragic  situations. 

In  alerting  the  American  i>eople  to  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  war  being  waged  In 
Vietnam,  we  are  following  the  example  fol- 
lowed by  Abraham  Lincoln  who.  in  a  speech 
made  on  January  12.  1848,  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  opposing  the  war  under- 
taken by  President  Polk,  set  out  the  reasons 
which  Impelled  him  to  vote  for  a  resolution 
which  declared  that  "the  war  with  Mexico 
was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
commenced  by  the  President." 

Our  committee  conducted  Its  research  be- 
cause of  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  as 
members  of  the  bar  and  because  of  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  principle  of  world  peace  through 
law.  It  was  the  American  lawyers  who  con- 
ceived and  nurtured  this  principle,  and  after 
holding  conferences  on  four  continents  (San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica;  Tokyo,  Japan;  Lagos,  Nige- 
ria; Rome,  lUly),  finally  convened  the  First 
World  CoiLference  on  World  Peace  Through 
Law  at  Athens.  Greece,  In  July  1963. 

In  the  proclamation  of  Athens,  the  decla- 
ration  of  general  principles  for  a  world  rule 
of  law,  among  other  things,  declared  that 
"all  obligations  under  international  law 
must  be  fulfilled  and  all  rights  thereunder 
must  be  exercised  In  good  faith." 

Mr.  President,  we  submit  that  our  Govern- 
ment's intervention  in  Vietnam  falls  far 
short  of  the  declaration  of  principles  at 
Athens.  Greece.  In  July  1963.  and  is  in  viola- 
tion of  International  agreements.  The  rule 
of  law  Is  the  essential  foundation  of  stability 
and  order,  both  between  societies  and  in 
International  relations.  When  we  violate 
the  law  ourselves,  we  caimot  expect  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law  by  others.  Our  present 
unilateral  intervention  is  an  offense,  we  sub- 
mit, against  the  spirit  of  American  institu- 
tions. 

As  lawyers,  we  feel  that  the  national  inter- 
est Is  best  served — Indeed  it  can  only  be 
served — by  (a)  a  commitment  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  be  bound  by  and  implement 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1964. 
and  that  the  main  provisions  thereof  be  the 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  an  Independ- 
ent, unified  neutral  Vietnam;  (b)  an  invoca- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  assure  peace  In  southeast  Asia; 
and  (c)  a  declaration  that  there  will  be  no 
further  bombing  of  Vietnam,  that  we  will 
agree  to  a  cease  fire,  and  publicly  declare 
that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  negotiate 
directly  with  the  National  Liberation  Front — 
a  point  endorsed  by  leading  Senators  and 
Secretary  General  Thant  and  mandated  by 
article  33  of  the  United  NaUons  Charter  re- 
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quiring  that  the  "parties  to  any  dUpute  •  •  • 
tball  first  of  all.  seek  a  solution  by  negotia- 
tion *  *  *  or  other  peaceful  means  of  their 
own  choice,"  and  that  all  elements  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  should  be  repre- 
lented  In  that  country's  postwiir  govern- 
ment. 

RespectfuUy  yours. 

RoBorr  W.  KzNirr, 

Honorary  Chairman. 
WnxxAM  L.  STANDaao, 

Chuairman. 


AMXKICAN      POUCT       Vl8-A-Vl8      Vl^NAM,      IN 

Light  or  Ov%  Constitution,  tmx  United 
Nations  Chaktek,  the  1964  Qcnkva  Ac- 
coBos.  AND  thc  Sodthkast  Abia  'Coixectivk 
Dehnsk  Tksatt 

UElfORANDTTM    OF   LAW 

(Prepared  by  Lawyers  Committee  on  Ameri- 
can Policy  Toward  Vietnam.  Ilan.  Robert 
K.  Kenny.  Honorary  Chalrmanj) 

Executive  committee 

William  L.  Standard.  Chairman:  Carey  Mc- 
WllUams.  Vice  Chairman;  Joseph  B.  Crown, 
Secretary. 

Lawyers  Committee  on  American  PoUcy 
Toward  Vietnam.  38  Park  Row,  ,^ew  Tork, 
N.Y. 


Amehican  Policy  Vis-a-Vis  VtrrNAU 
The  Justification  of  American  Involvement* 
in  Vietnam  has  troubled  lawyers  In  the 
light  of  the  literal  language  of  9Ur  Consti- 
tution and  the  United  Nlatious  Charter. 
Though  the  United  States  Inltlaaiy  entered 
South  Vietnam  only  to  advise,  American 
troops,  now  numbering  126.000,'  have  moved 
from  a  passive  to  an  active  combat  role. 
American  forces  have  mounted  repeated  air 
strikes  against  targets  In  North  Vietnam.  Is 
such  action,  raising  the  threat  of  targe-scale 
war.  consonant  with  our  Constitution,  oxir 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, the  provisions  of  the  southeast  Asia  col- 
lective defense  treaty? 

Observance  of  the  rule  of  law  is  a  basic 
tenet  of  American  democracy.  Hence  it  is 
fitting  that  American  lawyers  examine  the 
action  pursued  by  our  Government  to  deter- 
mine whether  our  Government's  conduct  Is 
Justified  under  the  rule  of  law  mandated  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  a  charter  adopt- 
ed to  banish  from  the  earth  the  scourge 
of  war. 

We  shall  explore  and  assess  the  grounds 
advanced  to  Justify  the  course  of  conduct 
pursued  by  our  Government  vis-a-vls  Viet- 
nam. In  section  I,  we  examine  American 
poUcy  In  the  light  of  the  United  Hatlons;  m 
secUon  II,  In  the  light  of  the  Geneva  accords 
and  the  southeast  Asia  collective  defense 
treaty;  and  in  sections  in-IV  In  the  light  of 
our  Constitution.  Mindful  of  the  grave  Im- 
portance of  the  Issues,  we  have  exercised 
the  maximum  diligence  in  the  preparation 
of  this  memorandum  which  la  fuUy 
documented.  \ 

I — THE  UNITED  states  IN  VIETNAM :  THE 
UNITEO  NATIONS  CHABTEK 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on 


•For.  a  historical  backgroimd.  tee  Robert 
Scheer.  "How  the  United  States  Got  Involved 
In  Vietnam"  (A  Report  to  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  Post  Office 
Box  4068.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  93103) ;  sam- 
ple copy  free. 

'  President  Johnson,  in  his  n«ws  confer- 
ence of  July  29,  1966.  stated: 

"I  have  today  ordered  to  Vletmm  the  Air 
Mobile  Division  and  certain  otber  forces 
which  wlU  raise  our  fighting  strength  from 
75.000  to  126,000  men  almost  immediately. 
Additional  forces  wiU  be  needed  later,  and 
they  will  be  sent  as  requested."  (Preslden- 
Oal  Documenta,  vol.  1,  No.  I,  p.  16,  Aug.  2. 
1B65.) 

cxn ^263— Part  s 


June  26.  1946,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  ratified  on  July  28,  1945,  by 
the  Senate.'  Thus,  the  United  States  became 
a  signatory  to  the  Charter,  along  with  65 
otber  nations  (there  are  now  114),  obligat- 
ing Itself  to  outlaw  war.  to  refrain  from  the 
unilateral  use  of  force  against  other  nations, 
and  to  abide  by  the  procedures  embodied  in 
the  Charter  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  states.  In  essence,  the  obligations 
asEiuned  by  member  nations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  represent  the  principles  of 
international  law  which  govern  the  conduct 
of  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  their 
legal  relations. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Is  a 
presently  effective  treaty  binding  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  because  it 
is  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land."  *  In- 
deed, the  Charter  constitutes  the  cornerstone 
of  a  world  system  of  nations  which  recognizes 
that  peaceful  relations,  devoid  of  any  use  of 
force  or  threaU  of  force,  are  the  fundamental 
legal  relations  between  nations.  The  follow- 
ing provisions  of  the  Charter  are  relevant: 

(a)  "All  members  ahall  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity 
or  political  independence  of  any  stata  or  In 
any  other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations"  (ch.  I,  art. 
U(4)). 

(b)  "The  Security  CouncU  shaU  determine 
the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression,  and 
shall  make  recommendations  or  shall  decide 
what  measures  shall  be  taken  *  ■  *  to  main- 
tain or  restore  International  peace  and  se- 
curity."   (Ch.  Vn.  39.) 

It  is  thus  plain  that  signatory  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  are  barred  from 
resorting  to  force  unilaterally  and  that  only 
the  Security  Council  is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  measures  to  be  taken  to  maintain 
or  restore  international  peace  (.apart  from 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  any  residual  authority  by 
virtue  of  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution 
for  this  purpose  when  the  Security  CouncU 
Is  unable  to  meet  Ita  responsibilities'). 

It  may  be  recaUed  that  in  1956,  Israel 
Justified  Ita  attack  on  the  Egyptian  forces  in 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  "as  security  measures  to 
eliminate  the  Egyptian  Fedayeen  'Com- 
mando' bases  in  the  Slnal  Peninsula  from 
which  raids  had  been  launched  across  the 
Israeli  frontier."  Starke,  "Introduction  to 
International  Law."  fourth  edition,  London, 
1958.  at  page  83  et  seq. 

When  Great  Britain  and  France  introduced 
their  troops  Into  the  Slnal  Peninsula,  under 


'  See  Historical  Nota  under  title  22,  United 
States  Code.  sec.  287.  By  the  act  of  Dec.  20. 
1945.  c.  683.  69  Stat.  619  (22  U.S.C.  287- 
287e).  Congress  enacted  "The  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945,"  empowering  the 
President  to  appoint  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  render  various  forms 
of  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Security  Council  under  specified  terms  and 
conditions. 

*  The  treaties  to  which  the  Unltad  States  Is 
a  signatory  are  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
law.  binding  upon  all  officials  and  all  govern- 
mental institutions.  Art.  I.  sec.  2.  clause  2.  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  confers  power  upon  the 
President  to  make  treaties  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  Art.  VI, 
clause  2,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  provides 
that  treaties  so  made,  together  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  pursuant  thereto,  are  "the 
Supreme  Law  of  the  Land."  Mitwuri  v. 
Holland.  252  U.S.  416,  432-434;  Hines  v. 
Davidowitz,  312  U.S.  62,  62-63;  United  States 
V.  Pink.  316  U.S.  203.  230-231;  Clark  y.  Allen. 
S31  UjS.  603-508. 

♦The  constitutional  validity  of  the  "Unit- 
ing for  Peace"  resolution  adopted  in  1960,  is 
diluted. 


claim  of  a  threat  to  their  vital  Interesta,  tba 
"preponderant  reaction  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  to  condemn  this  action  as  inter 
alia,  a  breach  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter." Starke,  "Introduction  to  Intarnatlonal 
Law."  fourth  edition,  London,  1968,  at  pagea 
85-88. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  suggested  a  Joint 
mUltary  operation  with  the  United  States  to 
restore  the  peace  In  the  Middle  Elast,  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  rejected  this 
proposal  as  "unthinkable"  (New  Tork  Times, 
November  6,   1956).     Dulles  declared: 

"Any  intervention  by  the  United  States 
and/or  Russia,  or  any  other  action,  except  by 
a  duly  constituted  United  Nations  peace 
force  would  be  counter  to  everything  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  were  charged  by  the 
charter  to  do  In  order  to  secure  a  United 
Nations  police  cease-fire." 

At  a  news  conference  on  November  8,  1966, 
President  Eisenhower,  answering  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  Soviet  Union  at  that 
time,  declared  that  the  United  States  would 
oppose  the  dispatch  of  Russian  "volunteers" 
to  aid  Egypt,  saying  that  It  would  be  the  duty 
of  aU  United  Nations  members,  including  the 
United  States,  under  the  clear  mandate  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  to  count«r  any 
Soviet  military  Intervention  in  the  Middle 
East.    The  President  said: 

"The  United  Nations  is  alone  charged  wltb 
the  responsibility  of  securing  the  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  and  throughout  the  world." 
United  Nations  Action  in  the  Suez  Crisis. 
Tulane  Studies  in  Political  Science,  voliune 
rv  entitled  "International  Law  in  the  Middle 
East  Crisis." 

To  the  fundamental,  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural requlrementa  and  conditions  vesting 
sole  authority  In  the  United  Nations  to 
authorize  utilization  of  force,  there  are  only 
two  exceptions  set  forth  In  the  charter.  "The 
first  exception  is  found  In  article  61  of  chap- 
ter 7: 

"Nothing  in  the  present  charter  shall  im- 
pair the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  oc- 
curs against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  meas- 
ures to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security." 

Article  6f  of  the  charter  marked  a  serloua 
restriction  on  the  traditional  right  of  self- 
defense.  As  was  stated  by  Prof.  Philip  C. 
ijessup  in  his  work,  "A  Modern  Law  of  Na- 
tions," published  in  1947  (at  pp.  16fr-166) : 

"Article  61  of  the  charter  suggeste  a  fur- 
ther limitation  on  the  right  of  self-defense: 
it  may  be  exercised  only  'if  an  armed  at- 
tack ocurs.'  •  *  •  This  restriction  in  article 
51  very  definitely  narrows  the  freedom  of 
action  which  states  had  under  traditional 
law.  A  case  could  be  made  out  for  self- 
defense  under  the  traditional  law  where  the 
Injury  was  threatened  but  no  attack  had 
yet  taken  place.  Under  the  charter,  alarming 
mUltary  preparations  by  a  neighboring  state 
would  Justify  a  resort  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, but  would  not  Justify  resort  to  anticipa- 
tory force  by  the  state  which  believed  itself 
threatened." ' 

The  traditional  right  of  self-defense,  even 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  United  Nations 
charter,  was  limited.  As  stated  by  Secretary 
of    State   Daniel    Webster    In    the    CaroUne 


'In  support  of  bis  views,  Prafeaaor  Jeasup 
noted: 

"The  documentary  record  of  the  discus- 
sions at  San  Francisco  does  not  afford  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  suggested,  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  'armed  attack'  in 
Article  61  Is  correct,  but  the  general  tenor  of 
the  dlscuBsiona,  as  weU  as  the  carefvU  choio* 
of  words  throughout  Chapters  VI  and  Vn  of 
the  Charter  relative  to  various  stages  of  ag> 
gravatlon  of  dangers  to  the  peace,  support 
the  view  stated."  (Jeasup.  "A  Modem  ham 
of  MaUons."  p.  166.) 
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CMC.*  and  aa  adopted  In  the  Neurenberg 
Judgment  In  1845,  any  resort  to  armed  force 
In  self -defense  must  be  confined  to  caaea  In 
which  "the  neceaaltjr  of  that  self-defense 
Is  Instant,  overwhelming  and  leaving  no 
choice  of  means  and  no  moment  of  delibera- 
tion." ' 

In  expreaaly  llmlUng  Independent  military 
action  to  Instances  of  armed  attack,  the 
founding  nations  explicitly  and  implicitly 
rejected  the  right  to  the  use  of  force  based 
on  the  familiar  claim  of  "anticipatory  self- 
defense."  or  "Intervention  by  subversion,"  or 
"pre-emptive  armed  attack  to  forestaU 
threatened  aggression,"  and  similar  rationale. 
Such  concepu  were  well  known  to  the 
founding  nations  if  only  because  moat  of 
the  wars  of  history  had  been  fought  under 
banners  carrying  or  suggesUng  these  slogans. 
More  importantly  for  our  purposes  here, 
however,  the  United  States  was  aware  of  these 
precepu  before  the  Senate  raUHed  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  consciously  ac- 
quiesced in  their  rejection  as  a  basis  for  in- 
dependent armed  Intervention.* 

It  has  been  authoritatively  said  that  the 
exceptional  circumstances  stipulated  In  ar- 
ticle 51  are  "clear,  objective,  easy  to  prove 
and  difflcult  to  misinterpret  or  to  fabricate".* 
The  wording  was  deliberately  and  carefully 
chosen.'* " 

Hence  article  51  can  under  no  circum- 
stances afford  a  Justification  for  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  Vietnam,  since  the  Saigon  regime 
Is  indisputably  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and,  indeed,  under  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954.  South  Vietnam  is  merely  a 
temporary  zone  not  even  qualifying  politi- 
cally as  a  state  (See  Section  n  infra),  even 
if  it  lie  assumed  that  an  "anned  attack." 
within  the  meaning  of  article  51.  has  oc- 
curred against  South  Vietnam.  For.  as  has 
been  shown.  arUcle  51  is  operative  only  in 
the  event  of  "an  armed  attack  against  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations."  Hence, 
neither  the  right  of  individual  self-defense 
nor  the  right  of  collecUve  ><  self-defense  can 
become  operative. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  United  States  In- 
tervention in  Vietnam  Is  sanctioned  under 
article  51  on  the  ground  (1)  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  an  Independent  state:  (2)  that 
South  Vietnam  had  been  the  victim  of  an 
armed  attack  from  North  Vietnam  and  (3) 
that  the  United  States,  with  the  consent  of 
South  Vietnam,  was  engaging  in  "collective 
self-defense"  of  that  country,  as  claimed  by 
the  United  States  In  a  communication  to  the 
United  Nations  Seciu-lty  Council  in  March 
1905  {Va.  Chronicle,  vol.  3,  p.  23).  To  sus- 
tain this  claim,  all  three  elements  must  be 
satufied. 

This  claim  is  untenable,  however,  on  sev- 
eral grounds.  First.  South  Vietnam  was  not 
recognized  as  an  independent  state  at  the 
1054  Geneva  Conference  (see  sec.  II. 
Infra).  Kren  If  it  had  become  a  de  facto 
«tate  In  the  course  of  evente  since  1954.  the 
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*See,  Louis  Henkln  (Professor  of  Law  and 
International  Law  and  Diplomacy.  Columbia 
University).  57  "American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  Proceedings,"  1903.  at  p.  153, 
Moore's  "Digest  of  IntemaUonal  Law."  vol! 
n,p.413. 

'  Benken.  Ibid. 

*  Hearings  on  TJJI.  Charter.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  VS.  Senate.  79th  Cong.. 
1st  sess..  July  9-13.  1945.  at  p.  210. 

•  Henkln.  ibid. 

Mil".  .  •  »t  tjj.  Conference  itself,  every 
word,  every  sentence,  every  paragraph  of  the 
Charter's  text  was  examined  and  reconsid- 
ered by  the  representatives  of  50  naUons  and 
much  of  it  reworked."  (Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  resulte  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference I  by  the  Chairman  of  the  US.  Dele- 
gation, I.e.,  the  Secretary  of  State,  June  26 
1945).  bearings  on  U.N.  Charter.  Committee 
on  Foreign  RelaUons.  VS.  Seiukte.  79th  Cong 
IstSess..  atp.  41.)  ' 


InflltraUons  from  North  Vietnam  cannot  be 
deemed  to  constitute  an  "armed  attack" 
within  the  purview  of  article  51. 

Since   the  Geneva  Accords  recognised   all 
of   Vietnam  as  a   single  state,   the  conflict 
whether   of  the   Vletcoog  or   Ho  Chi   Mlnh 
against  South  Vietnam  U  "civil  strife"  and 
foreign   intervention    is    forbidden,    because 
civil  strife  is  a  domeatlc  question — a  posi- 
tion insisted  upon  by  the  United  States  In 
ite  civil  war  of  IMI.     Ho  Chi  Mlnh  can  com- 
pare  his   position   In   demanding   union   of 
Vietnam  with  that  of  Lincoln,  when  Britain 
and  France   were   threatening  to  intervene 
to  assure  the  independence  of  the  Confeder- 
acy   (and    with    the    added    point    that    the 
national  elections  mandated  for  1950  in  the 
Geneva   Accords   were   frustrated   by   South 
Vietnam  with  apparent  support  of  the  United 
States;    see   sec.   n.   Infra).    Nor   should    it 
be  overlooked  that  Lincoln  had  very  little 
support  from  the  people  of  the  South,  who 
generally  supported  the   Confederacy.  whUe 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh   has  a  great  deal  of  support 
from  the  people  in  South  Vietnam  organized 
in  the  NaUonal  Liberation  Front  whose  mili- 
tary arm  la  the  Vletcong.     There  U.  there- 
fore, a  basic  issue  whether  the  hostilities  In 
Vietnam  constitute  external  aggression   (by 
North  Vietnam)    or  "civil   strife."     Here  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  United  Nations  Is 
authorized    to    Intervene   where   civil   strife 
threatens  International  peace,  as  the  United 
Nations  did  in   the  Congo,  in  accord  with 
article    39    of    the    charter — but    individual 
states  are  not  permitted  to  intervene  uni- 
laterally. 

The  third  element  requUite  for  the  Invoca- 
Uon  of  the  right  of  collective  self-defense 
under   Article   51   presupposes  that   the  na- 
Uons invoking  such  right  are  properly  mem- 
bers of  a  reglotuil  collective   system   within 
the  piirvlew  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  point  here  Involved  is:  Can  the  United 
States  validly  be  a  genuine  member  of  a  re- 
gional system  covering  southeast  Asia.     Arti- 
cle 61  and  Article  53,  dealing  with  regional 
sjrartems.  were  interrelated  amendatory  pro- 
visions Intended  primarily  to  integrate  the 
Inter-Amencan  system  with  the  United  Na- 
tions organization   (see  fn.  8.  13,  15).    The 
concept  that  the  United  States — a  country 
separated  by  oceans  and  thousands  of  miles 
from  southesst  Asia  and  bereft  of  any  his- 
torical or  ethnic  connection  with  the  peoples 
of    southeast    Asia — could    validly    be    con- 
sidered a  member  of  a  regional  system  Im- 
planted  In  southeast  Asia   Is   utterly   alien 
to   the   regional   systems   envisaged    In    the 
charter.     The     "Southeast     Asia     Collective 
Defense     Treaty"— connecting     the     United 
States  with  southeast  Asia,  archltectured  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  Is  a  legalistic  ar- 
tificial formulation  to  circumvent  the  funda- 
mental   limitations    placed    by    the    United 
Nations    Charter   on    unilateral    actions    by 
individual  members.     However  Ingenuous— 
or      disingenuous— the      Dulles      approach, 
SKATO    U    a    caricature    of    the    genuine 
regional  systems  envisaged  by  the  UJ*.  Char- 
ter.    A  buffalo  cannot  be  transformed  Into 
a  giraffe  however  elongated  Ite  neck  may  be 
stretched.     The   Dulles   approach   to  collec- 
Uve defense  treaties  employed  legal  artifice 
to  circumvent  the  exclusive  authority  vested 
In  the  United  NaUons  to  deal  with  breaches 
In  the  peaoe.     Articles  51  and  63  were  In- 
tended to  make  a  bona  flde  IntegraUon  of 
regional    systems   of   cooperation    with   the 

world  system  of  IntemaUonal  security but 

these  envisaged  regional  systenas  which  hU- 
torlcally  and  gMgraphlcally  developed  into 
a  regional  community — not  contemplating  a 
regional  system  which  fused  a  region  like 
southeast  Asia  with  a  country  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  SEATO  U  not  a  re- 
gional agency  within  the  lett«-  or  spirit  of 
the  UJ*.  Charter  as  to  authorlae  the  United 
States  to  claim  the  right  of  collective  self- 
defense  even  If  there  had  been  an  armed 
attack  on  a  membu-  of  the  United  Nations 


geographically  located  In  southeast  Asia  if 
artifices  like  SEATO  were  sanctioned,  the 
path  would  be  open  for  the  emasculation  of 
the  United  Nations  organization  and  the 
world  system  of  International  security  as- 
siduously developed  to  prevent  the  scourae 
of  war.  ■ 

Hence  article  51  cannot  be  properly  in- 
voked  for  ( 1 )  South  Vietnam  does  not  have 
the  political  status  of  a  state;  (3)  even  if 
South  Vietnam  were  deemed  a  de  facto  state 
the  Infiltrations  do  not  constitute  an  "armed 
attack"  within  the  purview  of  article  51;  and 
(3)  the  United  States  cannot  claim  the  right 
of  "collecUve  self-defense"  In  respect  of  a 
regional  system  Involving  southeast  Asia. 

Apart  from  article  51  (Inapplicable  to  the 
situation  here),  the  only  other  exception  to 
the  renunciation  of  the  "threat  or  use  of 
force"  by  member  states  Is  found  In  chapter 
Vni  of  the  charter  dealing  with  regional 
arrangemente.  Article  53  of  said  chapter 
contains  two  paragraphs  of  particular  sla- 
nlflcance : 

(a)  "The  Secvirity  CouncU  shall,  where 
appropriate.  utUlze  such  regional  arrange- 
mente or  agencies  for  enforcement  action 
under  Ite  authority.  But  no  enforcement 
action  shall  be  taken  under  regional  arrange- 
mente or  by  regional  agencies  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Security  Council,  with 
the  exception  of  measures  against  an  enemy 
State,  as  defined  In  paragraph  3  of  thU 
article."     (Ch.  VII,  art.  53(1).) 

Paragraph  two  of  that  article  provides: 

(b)  "The  term  enemy  state  as  used  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  article  applies  to  any 
state  which  diu-lng  the  Second  World  War 
has  been  an  enemy  of  any  signatory  of  the 
present  charter." 

With    respect    to    regional    arrangements 
therefore,  it  is  clear  that  no  enforcement 
action  may  be  undertaken  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Security  CouncU  of  the 
Umted  Nations,  save  and  except  in  only  one 
Instance:    against  any  state  which,  during 
World  War  II.  was  an  enemy  of  any  of  the 
charter."  to  wit.  Germany.  Italy  and  Japan. 
Since  Vietnam  was  manifeetly  not  an  "enemy 
state"  within  the  purview  of  article  53(b). 
enforcement    action    under   SEATO   Is   un- 
authorized and  cannot  be  Justified  In  view 
of    the    express   restrictions   set   out   under 
article  53(a)  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
In  summary,  the  United  Nations  Charter 
obligates  all  of  ite  signatory  members  to  re- 
frain from  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  and 
only  the  Security  Council   (apart  from  the 
residual  authority  (see  footnote  4)   granted 
the  General  Assembly  under  the  "uniting  for 
peace"  resolution)    Is  authorized   to  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression  and 
to  determine  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
maintain  or  restore  international  peace.    TO 
these  salient  provisions,  there  are  only  two 
exceptions:     the    first,    the    right    to    self- 
defense  If  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a 
member   of   the   United   Nations;    and.   the 
second,   the  right  of  nations  to  enter  into 
appropriate    "regional    arrangemente."   sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  provision  that  no  en- 
forcement action  shall  be  taken  under  such 
arrangemente  without  the  authorization  of 
the  Security  Council,  the  only  exception  to 
the  latter  requirement  being  with  respect  to 
measures  against  an  enemy  state,  as  defined 
In  the  charter. 


"The  reason  for  this  exception  appears 
clear,  When  the  charter  was  signed  In  San 
Francisco  on  June  30,  1945,  peace  treaties 
had  not  yet  been  finally  signed  by  the  allied 
nations  with  each  of  the  enemy  states.  Rep- 
arations, sanctions,  territorial  changes,  had 
not  then  been  finalised.  And  so.  In  order  to 
permit  necessary  flexibility  In  these  respects. 
this  sharply  limited  exception,  permitting  ac- 
tion against  an  enemy  state  In  World  War  II 
by  an  allied  government,  was  spelled  out. 
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We  have  shown  that  none  bf  the  afore- 
stated  exceptions  can  be  Invoked  by  the 
U.S.  Government  with  respect  to  ite  conduct 
in  Vietnam.  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
fundamental  requlremente  o(  the  United 
Nations  Charter  with  respect  to  the  renun- 
ciation of  force  and  the  threat  of  force  are 
directly  applicable  to  the  actions  of  the 
United  States. 

One  other  noteworthy  chartM'  provision  is 
arUcle  103  which  subordinates  all  regional 
and  treaty  compacte  to  the  United  NaUons 
Charter. 

"In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the 
obligations  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  present  chapter  and  their 
obligations  xmder  any  other  International 
agreement,  their  obligations  under  the  pres- 
ent charter  shall  prevail."  (Ch.  XVI,  art. 
103.) 

This  supremacy  clause  was  drafted  to  meet 
the  predictable  reassertlon  of  dominance 
by  the  great  powers  within  their  respective 
geographic  zones  or  hemispheres.  Because 
of  the  unhappy  history  of  a  world  frag- 
mented by  such  "spheres  of  influence,"  the 
supremacy  clause  and  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  force  under  regional  agreemente 
emerge  as  limitations  upon  the  superpowers 
even  within  their  own  geographic  zones.  It 
is  significant  that  the  United  States  not 
only  accepted  these  limitations,  but  actively 
supported  their  Incorporation^  within  the 
charter." 


"Hearings  on  U.N.  Charter,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  79th  Cong. 
1st  sess.,  supra,  n.  6,  at  p.  306.    ; 

On  May  15,  1945,  Secretary  iof  State  Stet- 
tlnus  Issued  a  statement  at  the  San  Ftan- 
clsco  Conference  regarding  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pulte{>ec  vlB-a-vls  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization which  declared  (sb  far  as  here 
pertinent):  Hearings  on  U.N,  Charter,  op. 
dt.,  p.  306; 

"As  a  result  of  dlscussloiu  \^|th  a  number 
of  Interested  delegations,  profioeals  will  be 
made  to  clarify  In  the  chartet  the  relation- 
ship of  regional  agencies  and;  collective  ar- 
rangemente to  the  world  orgudlzatlon. 

"These  proposals  will — 

"1.  Recognize  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  world  organization  In  all  enforcement 
action.  I 

"2.  Recognize  that  the  Inherent  right  of 
■elf-defense,  either  Individual  or  collective, 
remains  unimpaired  In  case  the  Security 
CouncU  does  not  maintain  International 
peace  and  security  and  an  armed  attack 
against  a  member  state  occure.  Any  meas- 
ures of  self-defense  shall  Immediately  be 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  and  shall 
In  no  way  affect  the  authority  and  responal- 
bUlty  of  the  Council  under  the  charter  to 
take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

"3.  Make  more  clear  that  regional  agencies 
win  be  looked  to  as  an  Important  way  of 
settling  local  disputes  by  peaceful  means." 

The  first  p>olnt  Is  already  dealt  with  by 
the  provision  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals (ch.  Vin,  sec.  C,  i>ar.  Z)  which  pro- 
vides that  no  enforcement  action  will  be 
taken  by  regional  agencies  wittiout  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Security  Council.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  change  this  language. 

The  second  point  will  be  dealt  with  by  an 
addition  to  chapter  vm  of  b  new  section 
substantially  as  follows: 

"Nothing  In  this  chapter  impairs  the  In- 
herent right  of  self-defense,  either  Individ- 
ual or  collective.  In  the  event  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  does  not  maintain  International 
peace  and  security  and  an  armed  attack 
against  a  member  state  occurs.  Measures 
taken  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  shall  be 
Immediately  reported  to  the  Security  Council 
snd  shall  not  In  any  way  affect  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council 


Article  103  makes  clear  that  the  obligations 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  prevail  vls-a- 
vls  the  obligations  of  the  SEATO  treaty. 
Indeed,  article  VI  of  the  SEATO  expressly 
recognizes  the  supremacy  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  (see  sec.  n  Infra).  Moreover 
the  frequent  citation  by  President  Johnson 
of  the  pledges  given  by  Presldente  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  himself  to  aid  South 
Vietnam  afford  no  justification  for  U.S.  Inter- 
vention In  Vietnam.'*  In  the  first  place, 
these  pledges  or  commltmente  do  not  even 
have  the  status  of  treaties,  for  these  Presi- 
dential pledges  have  not  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  And  even  if  these  Presidential 
pledges  had  been  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  any  obligations  thereunder  mvist  yield 
to  the  obligations  Imposed  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  by  virtue  of  the  supremacy 
clause  embodied  In  article  103.  Nor  would 
the  Illegality  of  U.S.  Intervention  In  Vietnam 
be  altered  by  the  clrcvunstance  that  the 
Saigon  regime  may  have  Invited  the  United 
States  to  assume  ite  role  In  the  Vietnam  con- 
filct.  The  supremacy  clause  of  the  charter 
manifestly  prevails  and  cannot  be  annuUed 
by  mutual  agreement  of  third  parties. 

It  Is  by  virtue  of  the  supremacy  clause 
that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  has  called  the  world's  attention  to 
the  emasculation  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  resulting  from  actions  taken 
by  regional  agencies  without  reference  to  the 
Security  Council. 

We  believe  that  any  fair  study  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  will  affirm  the  obser- 
vations of  Prof.  Lewis  Henkln,  of  Columbia 
University,  when  he  speaks  "of  the  law  of  the 
charter": 

"So  far  as  It  purporte  to  prescribe  for  the 
conduct  of  nations,  it  consiste.  basicaUy,  of 
one  principle:  Except  In  self-defense  against 
armed  attack,  members  must  refrain  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  other  states 
*  *  *  the  rule  of  the  charter  against  unilat- 
eral force  In  International  relations  Is  the 
essence  of  any  meaningful  concept  of  law  be- 
tween nations  and  the  foundation  on  which 
reste  aU  other  attempte  to  regulate  Interna- 
tional behavior.  It  U  a  rule  which  all  nations 
have  accepted  and  which  aU  have  a  common 
Interest  essential  to  law."  ** 


under  this  charter  to  take  at  any  time  such 
action  as  It  may  deem  necessary  In  order  to 
maintain  or  restore  International  peace  and 
security." 

lite  third  point  would  be  dealt  with  by 
inclusion  of  a  specific  reference  to  regional 
agencies  or  arrangemente  in  chapter  VHI. 
sec.  A.  par.  3,  describing  the  methods  where- 
by parties  to  a  dispute  should,  first  of  all, 
seek  a  peaceful  solution  by  means  of  their 
own  choice. 

The  United  States  delegation  believes  that 
proposals  as  above  outUned  if  adopted  by  the 
Conference  would,  with  the  other  relevant 
provisions  of  the  projected  charter,  make 
possible  a  useful  and  effective  Integration  of 
regional  systems  of  cooperation  with  the 
world  system  of  International  security. 

This  applies  with  particular  significance 
to  the  long  established  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem. 

"President  Johnson,  In  his  news  confer- 
ence of  July  28, 1095,  declared : 

"Moreover,  we  are  In  Vietnam  to  fulfill  one 
of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  the  American 
Nation.  Three  Presidents — President  Elsen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  and  your  pu-esent 
President — over  11  years  have  committed 
themselves  and  have  promised  to  help  de- 
fend this  smaU  and  valiant  nation"  (Presi- 
dential Documente.  vol.  1,  No.  1.  p.  15). 
President  Elsenhower  has  stated  that  his 
administration  had  made  no  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam  "In  terms  of  mUltary  support 
on  programs  whatsoever"  (the  New  York 
Times,  Aug.  18, 1996,  p.  1 ) . 

"  Henkln,  in  67  "American  Society  of  In- 
ternational  Law  Proceedings,"   1993,  supra. 


It  appears  difflcult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  aforesaid,  that 
the  action  of  the  U.S  Government  in  Vietnam 
contravenes  essential  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  VS.  Govern- 
ment has  decided  for  itself  to  use  armed 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  bomb  North 
Vletntun  without  authorization  of  the  Secu- 
rity CouncU  or  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  falliu-e  of  the  United 
States  to  honor  Ite  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  is  a  regrettable  but 
Inescapable  conclusion  which  we  as  lawyers 
have  been  compelled  to  reach.  We,  as  law- 
yers, urge  our  President  to  accept  the  obliga- 
tions for  International  behavior  placed  upon 
us  by  our  slgxuture  of  the  Uolted  Nations 
Charter. 

n — THX  UNtTKD  STATES  IN  VIXTNAM :    THE   1*84 

OENEVA  ACCOaoS  AKD  THX  SXATO  TIXATT 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  Government  have  nev- 
ertheless asserted,  on  different  occasions,  that 
the  actions  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam 
are  consistent  with  the  U.S.  duties  and  obli- 
gations under  the  United  Nations  Chartw 
and  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  creating  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(SKATO).'*  The  conduct  of  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment has  been  justified  es  support  of  a  legiti- 
mate government  defending  itself  against  in- 
surrectlon  from  within  and  aggression  from 
without.  We  have  demonstrated  above  that 
even  If  this  latter  position  were  accepted  on 
Ite  face,  unilateral  conclusions  and  actions 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  basis  of  such  conclusions  are 
violative  of  the  firm  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  However,  we  do  not 
let  the  matter  rest  with  this  assertion,  but 
proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  validity  of 
the  claims  made  by  the  U.S.  Government 
In  support  of  Ite  conduct  in  Vietnam. 

The  Geneva  agreement,  under  which  the 
war  between  Vietnam  and  the  French  was 
terminated,  effected  the  division  of  Vietnam 
Into  north  and  south,  at  the  17th  parallel. 
The  said  "agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tUltles  In  Vietnam,"  entered  Into  In  Geneva 
on  JvUy  30,  1954,  provided  that  the  division 
of  Vietnam  at  the  17th  Parallel  was  only  "a 
provisional  mUltary  demarcation  line,"  on 
either  side  of  which  the  opposing  forces 
could  be  "regrouped" — "the  forces  of  the 
Peoples  Army  of  Vietnam  to  the  north  of  the 
line  and  the  forces  of  the  French  Union  to  the 
south"  (ch.  I,  art.  1)." 


n.  0,  at  p.  148.  See  also  In  further  explication 
of  Professor  Henkln's  succinct  conclusion: 
Statemente  of  Hon.  Edward  R.  Stettinlus,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State,  the  testimony  of  Senator 
MUllkln.  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pasvolsky, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  and  Security 
Affairs,  In  hearings  on  U.N.  Charter.  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate, 
79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  supra,  n.  8.  at  pp.  34-147, 
210,  96-100  and  304-307;  Jeasup,  "A  Modem 
Law  of  Nations"  (1947):  Proclamation  of 
Athens  and  Declaration  of  General  Princi- 
ples for  a  World  Rule  of  Law.  adopted  by 
the  First  World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law.  Athens.  Greece.  July  6.  1963; 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton.  VS.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  State  Departmc:^» 
Bulletin,  vol.  XUX,  No.  1278,  Dec.  33,  1993, 
pp.  978-979. 

'•  Geneva  Conf .  Doc.  No.  IC/42/Rev.  3,  In  1 
"American  Foreign  Policy";  1960-65  Basic 
Documente  750;  New  York  Times,  July  34, 
1954.  p.  4. 

■'It  Is  relevant  to  note  that  at  the  time 
this  provision  was  agreed  upon,  the  Vlet- 
mlnh  occupied  all  but  a  few  "Islands"  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  north  of  the  17th  parallel  as 
weU  as  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  that  line.  See  map  showing 
areas  of  South  Vietnam  under  Vletmlnh  con- 
trol at  end  of  May  1953  In  Henri  Navarre, 
"Agonle  de  Llndo-Chlne"  (1963-64)    (Parts, 
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Tb«  a«neya  agrMment  m*k«s  plain  that 
tba  dlTlalon  or  tb«  I7tb  parallel  waa  to  be 
temporary  and  a  ctep  In  tbe  preparation  (or 
A  general  election  to  elect  a  government  for 
a  unified  nation.  Pending  such  election, 
"clyll  administration  In  each  regrouping 
■one  {was  to  J  be  In  tbe  bands  of  the  party 
whose  foroea  are  to  be  regrouped  there" 
[art.  14(a) ). 

The  day  after  the  aforesaid  cease-lire 
agreement  was  entered  into,  representatives 
of  Cambodia,  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (Vletmlnh),  Laos,  Prance,  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China,  the  U-S.SJI.,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  afllrmed  The  Final  Declara- 
tion of  the  Oeneva  Conference  on  the  Prob- 
lems of  Restoring  Peace  In  Indochina,  July 
21,  19M.>*  The  declaration  emphasized  that 
the  north-south  division  was  solely  a  means 
of  ending  the  military  conflict  and  not  the 
creation  of  any  political  or  territorial  bound- 
ary.    Article  6  of  the  declaration  stated: 

•The  Conference  recognizes  that  the  ea- 
•entlal  purpose  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
Vietnam  Is  to  settle  military  questions  with 
a  view  to  ending  hostilities  and  that  the 
military  demarcation  line  la  provisional  and 
shall  not  In  any  way  be  Interpreted  as  con- 
stituting a  political  or  territorial  boundary." 
This  constitutes  a  recognition  of  the  his- 
torical fact  that  Vietnam  Is  a  single  nation, 
divided  Into  two  zones  only  temporarily  for 
administrative  purposes  pending  an  election. 
This  being  so.  the  action  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese In  aiding  the  South  Vietnamese,  to 
the  extent  that  It  has  taken  place,  neither 
affect  the  character  of  the  war  as  a  civil 
war  nor  constitutes  foreign  Intervention.  It 
cannot  be  considered  an  armed  attack  by  one 
nation  on  another. 

The  United  States  Is  tn  fact  a  foreign  na- 
tion vls-a-vls  Vietnam:  North  Vietnam  la 
not.  The  latter  by  the  Oeneva  Agreement 
was  to  participate  In  an  election  not  to  de- 
termine whether  North  and  South  Vietnam 
should  be  united,  but  to  select  a  government 
of  the  nation  of  Vietnam,  constituting  all  of 
Vietnam — north,  south,  east,  and  west.  It 
was  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Diem 
regime  and  the  subsequent  "governments" 
of  the  south,  supported  by  the  United 
States,  to  participate  In  such  elections  that 
opened  the  door  to  the  present  conflict. 

It  was  also  stated  In  the  declaration  that 
the  clear  objective  of  settling  political  prob- 
lems and  unifying  the  nation  was  to  be  by 
means  of  free  general  elections.  Article  7 
of  the  declaration  provided : 

"The  Conference  declares  that  so  far  as 
Vietnam  Is  concerned,  the  settlement  of 
political  problems  effected  on  the  basis  of 
respect  for  the  principles  of  Independence, 
unity  and  territorial  Integrity,  shall  permit 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  enjoy  the  funda- 
mental freedoms,  guaranteed  by  democratic 
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ISM)  p.  37.  Thiu.  by  the  eeaae-flre  agree- 
ment the  Vletmlnh  gave  up  substantial  areas 
of  territory  In  what  la  now  called  South  Vlet- 


An  article  In  the  New  Republic,  May  23, 
1»«5.  p.  20,  by  the  Honorable  Henry  W.  Edger- 
ton,  senior  circuit  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Ooiu^  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  bril- 
liantly delineates  the  provisional  character  of 
the  "Government"  of  South  Vietnam  and 
casts  doubt  on  the  Juridical  claim  to  the 
existence  of  that  government. 

'•  See  "Further  Documents  Relating  to  the 
Dtacusalon  of  Indo-Chlna  at  the  Oeneva 
Conference"  June  1»-July  21,  19M  (London) 
(Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Offlce,  Cmd  9239), 
1954  (referred  to  as  "0«neva  Accords") 
The  French-sponsored  Bao  Dal  regime,  which 
was  not  endowed  as  yet  with  any  real  poUU- 
cal  substance,  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  ac- 
cord; not  unUl  1956  did  France  relinquish 
control  over  South  Vietnam:  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  was  proclaimed  on  Oct.  28,  1986, 
but  French  troops  were  not  completely  evac- 
uated from  the  country  until  Nov.  1.  IQM. 


InsUtutlons  esUbllshed  as  a  result  of  free 
general  elections  by  secret  ballot.  In  order 
to  Insure  that  sufficient  progress  In  the 
restoration  of  peace  has  been  made,  and 
that  all  the  necessary  conditions  obtain  for 
free  expression  of  the  national  wUl,  national 
elections  shaU  be  held  In  July  1956,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  IntemaUonal  Com- 
mission." " 

The  reference  to  "national  elections"  re- 
inforces the  evidence  d  the  historical  status 
of  Vietnam  as  a  single  nation.  To  present 
the  picture,  as  the  United  States  repeatedly 
has  done,  as  though  North  Vietnam  were 
an  Interloper  having  no  organic  relationship 
to  South  Vietnam  Is  to  Ignore  both  the  ap- 
plicable legal  prlnclj^es  and  treatlea  and  the 
facts  of  history. 

Although  the  United  SUtes  participated 
In  the  discussion  leading  up  to  the  Oeneva 
accords.  It  did  not  sign  the  final  declaration. 
Instead,  the  VS.  Government,  through  Its 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  made  Its  own  unilateral  declara- 
tion •»  on  July  21,  1954.  In  this  declaraUon, 
the  United  States  took  note  ot  the  Oeneva 
agreements  and  declared  that  the  United 
SUtes  would  "refrain  from  threat  or  the  use 
of  force  to  disturb  them,  In  accordance 
with  article  2(4)  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  dealing  with  the  obligation 
of  members  to  refrain  In  their  International 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force." 

Referring  to  free  elections  In  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  declaration  stated: 

"In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided 
against  their  will,  we  shall  continue  to  seek 
to  achieve  unity  through  elecUons  super- 
vised by  the  United  Nations  to  Insure  that 
they  are  conducted  fairly."  " 

Thus  the  Urated  States  recognized  the 
fact  that  Vietnam  was  a  single  nation. 
Nevertheless  the  JusUflcatlon  of  United 
States  policy  today  Ignores  this  admitted 
fact.  The  United  States  perslste  In  Ita  denial 
that  It  Is  Intervening  In  a  civil  war.  It  seeks 
to  Justify  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
by  the  United  States  on  the  basis  that  North 
Vietnam  Is  a  foreign  aggressor  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Nor  U  thU  all.  The  United  States  further 
pledged  "that  it  will  not  Join  in  any  ar- 
rangement which  will  hinder"  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Vietnam,  and  concluded  with  the 
hope  that: 

"The  agreement  will  permit  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam  to  play  their  part.  In  full 
Independence  and  sovereignty  In  the  peaceful 
community  of  naUons,  and  will  enable  the 
peoples  of  the  area  to  determine  their  own 
future." 

No  election  was  ever  held  pursuant  to  the 
Geneva  Accords,  although  both  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  (composed  of 
India.  Poland,  and  Canada)  and  the  United 
Nations  announced  readiness  to  supervise 
such  elecUons.  South  Vietnsm  announced 
that  It  did  not  regard  Itself  obUg»yl  to  take 
part  In  the  elections  because  the  partlclpa- 
Uon  of  North  Vietnam  would  render  such 


"Note  that  article  7  stipulates  that  the 
elections  were  to  be  antecedent  to  and  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  "fundamental 
freedoms,  guaranteed  by  democratic  Institu- 
tions" and  that  the  elections  were  to  be  held 
"in  order  to  Insure  •  •  •  that  aU  the  neces- 
sary conditions  obtain  for  free  expression 
of  the  national  will."  This  particular  por- 
tion of  the  Oeneva  Accord  has  frequently 
been  quoted  out  of  contaxt,  with  the  key 
phrases  In  reverse  order.  In  order  to  JuaUfy 
the  refusal  to  hold  elecUons  on  the  grounds 
that  the  necessary  conditions  did  not  exist. 

"  See  "ExtracU  From  Verbatim  Records  of 
Eighth  Plenary  Session,"  Oeneva  Accords. 

"  Nowhere  in  Its  own  declaration  did  the 
United  States  recognize  the  political  parti- 
tion of  Vietnam:  Insofar  as  It  referred  to 
the  country.  It  designated  It  as  "Vietnam," 
not  "South  Vietnam"  and  "North  Vietnam!" 


elections  not  free,  a  position  apparently  sup. 
ported  by  the  State  Department."  In  1955 
following  the  Oeneva  Accords,  then  Prime 
Minister  of  State  Diem  repudiated  the  Oeneva 
Agreements  and  refused  to  hold  the  elections 
Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  in 
his  Memoirs,  suggests  a  further  reason  for 
Dlem's  refusal  to  hold  elections  pursuant 
to  the  Oeneva  Accords: 

"I  have  never  talked  or  corresponded  with 
a  person  knowledgeable  in  Indo  Chinese  af- 
fairs who  did  not  agree  that  had  elections 
been  held  at  the  time  of  the  fighting  posslblly 
80  percent  of  the  population  would  have 
voted  for  the  Communist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as 
their  leader  rather  than  Chief  of  State  Bao 
Dal.» 

The  consequences  of  the  repudiation  of 
the  Oeneva  Accords  were  delineated  by  Sen- 
ator Eknest  OauxNiNo  In  a  speech  to  the 
Senate  on  April  9, 1966: 

"That  civil  war  began — let  me  repeat,  be- 
cause this  Is  crucial  to  the  Issue— when  the 
Diem  regime— at  our  urging — ^refused  to 
carry  out  the  provision  contained  In  the 
Geneva  Agreement  of  1954  to  hold  elections 
for  the  reunification  of  Vietnam.  That  was 
one  of  the  underlying  conditions  of  tht 
Oeneva  agreement.  The  civil  war  began  and 
has  continued  with  Intensified  tvtry  ever 
since  •  •  ♦.  For  over  800  years,  before  Its 
conquest  by  France.  Vietnam  was  a  united 
country.  After  defeating  the  French  In 
1964,  the  Vietnamese  went  to  the  conference 
table  at  Oeneva.  agreeing  to  a  settlement 
only  on  condition  that  reunification  elections 
be  held.  Yet,  nowhere  In  President  John- 
son's speech  of  April  7,  1965,  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  U  there  held  out  a  hope  of 
ultimate  reunification  of  Vietnam.  He  con- 
ditioned the  ultimate  peace  'upon  an  Inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam  Instead'." 

In  view  of  all  of  the  aforesaid,  the  assump- 
tions and  Justifications  for  our  governmen- 
tal policy  In  Vietnam  do  not  appear  to  have 
support,  either  In  law  or  In  fact.  The  con- 
duct of  the  U.S.  Government  in  Vietnam 
appears  pUlnly  to  violate  the  terms  of  the 
Oeneva  Accords  and  to  repudiate  solemn 
pledges  to  "refrain  from  the  threat  or  the 
use  of  force"  to  dlstiu-b  the  Oeneva  Accords. 
Moreover,  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  the 
southeast  Asian  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
would  appear  to  Justify  the  conduct  of  the 
V3.  Government  In  Vietnam.  The  SEATO 
Treaty  was  signed  In  &fanlla  some  7  weeks 
after  the  signing  of  the  Oeneva  Agreement 
on  the  Cessation  of  HoetlllUes  In  Vietnam. 
The  SEATO  Treaty  became  effective  In  Feb- 

"See.  Question  No.  7,  "Questions  and 
Answers  on  Vietnam."  Department  of  State 
publication  No.  7724.  August  1964,  p.  8.  See 
also  footnote  19,  George  McT.  Kahln  and 
John  W.  Lewis,  professors  of  government  at 
Cornell  University,  In  their  article,  "The 
United  States  In  Vietnam."  which  appeared 
In  the  June  1965  Issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Atomic  Sclentista.  note  (op.  cit.  p.  31) : 

"When  on  July  16,  1955,  the  Diem  govern- 
ment announced,  vrtth  American  backing, 
that  It  would  defy  the  provision  calling  for 
national  elections.  It  violated  a  central  con- 
dition which  had  made  the  Oeneva  Accords 
acceptable  to  the  Vletmlnh.  Regardless  of 
what  sophistry  has  been  employed  to  demon- 
strate otherwise.  In  encouraging  this  move 
the  United  States  departed  from  the  posi- 
tion taken  In  Its  own  unilateral  declaration. 
And  France  In  acquiescing  abandoned  the 
responsibility  which  she  had  imequlvocally 
accepted  a  year  earlier." 

(Citing — Allan  B.  Cole.  ed..  "Conflict  In 
Indo-Chlna  and  International  Repercus- 
sions," a  documentary  history.  1945-1955 
(Ithaca,  N.Y.)  1966,  pp.  226-228;  and  Donald 
Lancaster,  "The  Emancipation  of  French 
Indo-Chlna"  (Oxford,  1961),  pp.  370-372. 

■Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  "Mandate  for 
Change:  The  White  House  Tears.  1953-1966" 
(London,  1963).  p.  372. 
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ruary  1955,  following  the  treaty  ratification 
by  eight  member  states — the  Uhlted  States, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Thailand,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

By  the  preamble  and  by  article  I  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  the  parties  aooeded  to  the 
principles  and  suprenaacy  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  In  accordance  with  article  103 
thereof,  which  It  will  be  recalled,  provides  aa 
follows: 

"In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the 
obligations  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  i»«sent  charter  and  their 
obligations  under  any  other  International 
agreement,  their  obligations  under  the  pres- 
ent charter  shall  prevail." 

The  supremacy  of  this  provision  was  ex- 
pressly reiterated  by  the  eight  SEATO  na- 
tions under  article  VI  of  sadd  treaty.  In 
which  each  aolemiUy  agreed  that  the  SEATO 
Treaty: 

"*  *  *  does  not  affect  the  rtghte  and  ob- 
ligations of  any  of  the  parties  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity." 

The  key  provisions  of  the  SEATO  Treaty 
are  to  be  found  In  article  IV.  Paragraph  1 
thereof  permita  the  use  of  force  by  one  or 
more  member  states  only  In  the  event  of 
"aggression  by  means  of  armed  attack."  But 
where  the  integrity  or  Inviolability  of  any 
territory  covered  by  the  trearty  is  threat- 
ened "by  other  than  armed  attack"  or  "by 
any  fact  or  situation  which  might  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  area,"  then,  paragraph  2  of 
article  IV  requires,  as  a  prerequisite  to  Inter- 
vention, that  "the  parties  shall  consult  im- 
mediately in  order  to  agree  om  the  measures 
to  be  taken.  •  •  •" 

The  consent  of  all  eight  S|:AT0  nations 
was  originally  required  before;  any  military 
action  under  article  IV  could  be  undertaken 
by  any  of  them  (New  York  Times,  May  28, 
1962).  Later,  this  rule  was  modified  so  that 
action  could  be  undertaken  If  there  was  no 
dissenting  vote — i.e..  an  abstention  would  not 
count  as  a  veto  (New  York  Tltnes.  April  19. 
1964).  At  the  last  two  annual  meetings  of 
the  Ministerial  Council  of  S^TO,  France 
has  refused  to  support  a  communique  pledg- 
ing SEATO  backing  for  So|uth  Vietnam 
against  the  Vletcong  (New  Yor|c  Times,  April 
15-16,  1964;  May  3-6,  1965;  .see  also,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  May  3-4,  1966).  It  would 
appear  that  with  the  threat]  of  a  French 
veto  a  formal  SEATO  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam has  not  been  sought  b^  the  United 
States.  However,  even  If  there  had  been 
unanimity  among  the  SEATO  nations,  the 
provisions  of  article  53  of  chapter  Vm  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  will  still  prevail : 

"But  no  enforcement  action  ^all  be  taken 
under  regional  arrangements  or  by  regional 
agencies  without  the  authoritxitlon  of  the 
Security  Council.  •  •  •" 

Manifestly,  no  such  authorlmtlon  has  ever 
been  conferred,  either  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  or  by  the  General 
Assembly,  from  which  it  follo^  that  Ameri- 
can action  In  Vietnam  clearly  dannot  be  sup- 
ported by  reference  to  SEATO. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  remains  a 
member  of  the  United  Natlon$,  our  right  to 
Intervene  is  circumscribed  by  the  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  As  members 
of  SEATO,  our  right  to  intervene  Is  limited, 
both  by  the  requirement  fbr  unanimity 
among  all  of  the  eight  treaty  nations  and. 
In  addition,  by  the  superseding  requirement 
of  article  53  of  chapter  Vin  of  the  United 
Nationa  Charter,  prohibiting  any  enforce- 
ment action  under  a  regional  arrangement 
without  the  authority  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Our  Justification  for  acting  contrary  to 
our  solemn  obligations  undor  the  United 
Nations  Charter  appears  tenuous  and  in- 
substantial. The  fact  of  the  natter  is  that 
the  U.S.  Government  haa  almply  acted  aa  Ita 


own  Judge  of  Ito  own  Interesta  in  patent  dis- 
regard of  the  fundamental  law  embodied  In 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

in — coNSTrrunoMAL  aspects  of  unitzd 

STATXS  INTXRVKNTION   IN  yiXTNAM 

This  disregard  of  the  rules  of  the  charter. 
Inherent  in  U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam, 
is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  such  inter- 
vention is  also  violative  of  our  own  Consti- 
tution. Whatever  doubta  may  have  existed 
prior  to  the  President's  "Report  to  the  Nation 
Following  a  Review  of  U.S.  Policy  in  Viet- 
nam" **  (set  out  at  his  news  conference  on 
July  28.  1965).  as  to  whether  UJS.  action  In 
Vietnam  constituted  the  conduct  of  a  war. 
the  President  in  that  report  made  It  ex- 
plicitly clear  that  "this  la  really  war,"  noting 
that  "our  fighting  strength"  was  being  raised 
from  75.000  to  125.000  "almost  Immediately" 
and  that  "additional  forces  will  be  needed 
later,  and  they  will  be  sent  as  requested." 
Can  the  President's  conduct  be  squared  with 
our  Constitution  (apart  from  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  member  states  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter)? 

It  is  the  genius  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem that  ours  is  a  government  of  checks  and 
balances.  A  dangerous  concentration  of  pow- 
er is  avoided  by  the  separation — In  Articles 
I,  n.  and  ni  of  the  Constitution — of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  powers.  The 
doctrine  of  "separation  of  powers"  is  funda- 
mental to.  and  is  one  of  the  "great  structural 
principles  of  the  American  constitutional 
system."  »  The  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
characterized  this  "separation  of  powers"  as 
"a  bulwark  against  tyranny."  United  States 
V.  Brown  —  U.S.  — .  33  Law  Week  4603  (June 
7,  1965).  The  Supreme  Covirt  had  earlier 
said: 

"The  power  to  make  the  necessary  laws  is 
In  Congress;  the  power  to  execute  in  the  Pres- 
ident. Both  powers  Imply  many  subordi- 
nate powers.  Each  includes  all  authority 
essential  to  ita  due  exercise.  But  neither  can 
the  President,  in  war  more  than  in  peace. 
Intrude  upon  the  proper  authority  of  Con- 
gress, nor  Congress  upon  the  proper  author- 
ity of  the  President."  Ex  parte  Mllllgan,  4 
Wall  2,  139  (1866). 

Classically  stated  by  Blackstone  **  and  de- 
rived from  Plato,  ArlstoUe,  Polybius.  Cicero, 
Machlavelll,  Harrington,  Locke,  and  Montes- 
quieu," this  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  was  deliberately  carried  over  by  the 
Framers  into  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
For,  contrary  to  widely  held  assumptions,  the 
power  to  make  and  conduct  foreign  policy 
is  not  vested  exclusively  In  the  President,  but 
Is  divided  between  him  and  Congress,  with 
each  endowed  with  complementary,  but  sepa- 
rate" powers  and  responsibilities.'* 


°<  Presidential  Documenta,  vol.  1.  No.  1 
(Aug.  2,  1965),  pp.  15-19.  See  also  State  De- 
partment bulletin,  April  26,  1965,  p.  606; 
State  Department  bulletin.  May  24,  1965,  pas- 
sim; State  Department  bulletin,  May  31, 
1965.  p.  838,  Krock,  "By  Any  Other  Name, 
It's  Still  War."  New  York  Times,  June  10, 
1965. 

"Corwln,  "The  President:  Office  and 
Powers"  (New  York,  1957),  p.  9. 

"Blackstone,  "Commentaries  on  the  Law 
of  England,"  146  (7th  ed.  1775). 

"Cf.,  Sharp.  The  Classical  American  Doc- 
trine of  "Separation  of  Powers".  2  U.  of  Chi. 
L.  Rev.  385   (1935). 

""One  of  the  most  striking  facto  In  the 
institutional  philosophic  history  of  the 
United  States  (is)  that  the  legislative-execu- 
tive quarrels  during  the  colonial  period  con- 
vinced the  coloniste  of  the  desirability  of  a 
separation  of  powers  rather  than  a  union 
of  powers."  Wright  "Consensus  and  Con- 
tinuity." p.  17   (Boston,  1958). 

"The  doctrine  of  separated  powers  Is  im- 
plemented by  a  number  of  conatltutional 
provisions,  some  of  which  entrust  certain 
Jobs  exclusively  to  certain  branches,  while 


Thus,  In  making  and  carrying  out  general 
foreign  policy.  Article  n.  Section  2  require* 
the  President  to  have  the  "Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
cur." And  the  President  also  requires  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  "appoint 
Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and 
Cons  tils." 

When  statecraft  falls  and  the  question  be- 
comes the  ultimate  one  of  war  or  peace,  the 
Coiistitution  imposes  a  tight  rein  upon  the 
President.  His  participation  ends  at  the 
threshold  of  the  decision  whether  or  not  to 
declare  war.  Under  Article  I,  Section  8, 
Clause  11,  that  power  is  confided  exclusively 
to  the  Congress."  There  is  no  mention  oif 
the  President  In  connection  with  the  power 
to  "declare  war."  Under  the  Constitution, 
Congress  alone  mxist  make  this  decision.  The 
Clause  does  not  read  "on  recommendation  of 
the  President,"  nor  that  the  "President  with 
advice  and  consent  of  Congress  may  declare 
war."  As  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
James  Grafton  Rogers  has  observed:  "The 
omission  is  significant.  There  was  to  be  no 
war  unless  Congress  took  the  initiative." 
Rogers,  "World  Policing  and  The  Constitu- 
tion." p.  21  (Boston,  1945) . 

"Nothing  in  our  Constitution  Is  plainer 
than  that  declaration  of  war  is  entrusted 
only  to  Congress."  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  Company  v.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  679,  642 
(1952)   (Jackson,  J.). 

That  the  President  lacks  constitutional 
power  to  make  war  la  underscored  by  the 
historic  statement  made  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  on  the  night  of  April  2,  1917, 
when  he  addressed  the  Congress  In  a  Joint 
session : 

"I  have  called  the  Congress  into  extraordi- 
nary session  because  there  are  serious,  very 
serious,  choices  of  policy  to  be  made,  and 
made  immediately,  which  it  was  neither  right 
nor  constitutionally  permissible  that  I  should 
assume  the  responsibility  of  making."  » 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  also  heeded 
his  constitutional  responsibilities  and  was 
also  mindful  and  sensitive  of  the  consti- 
tutional limitations  applicable  to  the  Presi- 
dent when,  before  a  Joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress on  December  7,  1941,  he  requested  the 
Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war  following 
Pearl  Harbor.  * 


others  say  that  a  given  task  Is  not  to  be 
performed  by  a  given  branch."  United 
States  v.  Brown,  supra — VJB.,  83  Law  Week, 
at  p.  4605. 

"Story.  "Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion" (Boston.  1833) .  passim.  Dahl,  'Congress 
and  Foreign  Policy"  (New  Haven.  Conn., 
1950);  Robinson.  "Congress  and  Foreign 
Policy-Maklng:  A  Study  in  Legislative  In- 
fluence and  Initiative"  (Ul..  1962). 

*o  Article  I,  Section  8.  Clause  11  of  the  Con- 
stitution reads: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  the  power: 
•  •  •  •  • 

"1.  To  declare  war.  g^rant  letters  of  mar- 
que and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning 
captures  on  land  and  water." 

"President  Wilson  went  on  to  say: 

"With  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemn  and 
even  tragical  character  of  the  step  I  am  tak- 
ing and  of  the  g:rave  responBlblUtles  which 
It  Involves,  but  in  unhesitating  obedience  to 
what  I  deem  my  constitutional  duty.  I  ad- 
vise that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent 
course  of  the  Imperial  German  Government 
to  be  In  fact  nothing  less  than  war  against 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States;  that  it  formally  accept  the  status  of 
belligerent  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon 
It;  and  that  it  take  immediate  steps  not  only 
to  put  the  country  In  a  more  thorough  stste 
of  defense  but  also  to  exert  all  Ita  power  and 
employ  all  ita  reaoru-ces  to  bring  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  German  Empire  to  terms  and 
end  the  war." 


:^c^e? 
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Th«  dMUlon  to  plac«  the  rMponalblllty  for 
declaring  war  exclusively  In  Congreaa  u  the 
direct  repreaenutlve  of  the  people,  and  not 
even  to  provide  for  the  Preeldent'a  parttcl- 
p«Uon  In  that  decision  was  a  most  deliberate 
one  by  the  Pramars. 

The  Conatltutlonal  Convention  had  been 
xirged  to  reat  the  power  to  declare  war,  the 
"laat  reaort  of  aoverelgns.  ultima  ratio 
regum,"  In  the  executive,  or,  alternatively.  In 
t^  Senate.  3  Story,  "Commentaries  on  the 
ConsUtuUon,"  par.  IIM.  The  argumenu 
were  made  that  "large  bodies  necessarily 
move  slowly"  and  'despatch,  secresy,  and 
▼Igor  are  often  Indispensable,  and  always 
xiseful  towards  success."    Story.  Ibid. 

When  the  issue  was  debated  at  the  Con- 
venuon.  Mr.  Oerry  suted  that  he  "never  ex- 
pected to  hear  In  a  republic  a  moUon  to  em- 
power the  Executive  alone  to  declare  war." 
Madison  and  Gerry  "moved  to  Insert  'declare," 
striking  out  'make'  war;  leaving  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive the  power  to  repel  sudden  atucks." 
The  motion  carried.  Parrand  ed.,  "Records 
of  the  Federal  Convention"  (New  Haven 
1911),  n.  pp.  318-319." 

Nowhere  In  the  debates  Is  there  support 
for  the  view  that  the  President  can  wtige  a 
war  or  "commit"  our  Nation  to  the  waging 
of  a  war.  On  the  contrary,  warmaklng  was 
to  be  a  purely  leglslaUon  prerogative.  The 
only  use  of  force  without  a  declaration  of 
war  that  was  contemplated  as  the  debates 
clearly  show,  was  "to  repel  sudden  attacks."  " 

These  constitutional  provisions  that  only 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare  war 
and  that  Congress  has  the  sole  responsibility 
to  raise  and  support  the  armies,  to  provide 
for  a  navy,  and  to  Impose  the  taxes  to  provide 
the  funds  to  carry  on  a  war.  reflected  a  pro- 
found dUtrust  of  executive  authority  and  a 
corresponding  reliance  upon  the  legislature 
as  the  Instrument  for  the  decisionmaking  In 
thU  vlUl  area.  Bemls.  "The  Diplomacy  of 
the  American  Revolution"  (New  York  1935) 
pp.  a»-36. 

These  provisions  reflected  things  painfully 
learned  during  the  early  colonui  period 
when  every  major  European  war  had  Its 
counterpart  on  the  American  frontiers.  The 
Colonies  were  therefore  determined  to  end 
the  Imperial  authority  to  decide  for  them 
what  wars  they  should  enter  and  what  the 
outcome  of  those  wars  should  be.     Savelle. 

"The    Pramers    concluded    and    provided 
that  "the  power  of  declaring  war  Is  not  only 
the  highest  sovereign  prerogative;   but  that 
It  Is  In  lU  own  nature  and  effects  so  critical 
and  caUmltous.  that  It  requires  the  utmost 
deliberation,  and  the  successive  review  of  all 
the  councils  of  the  nation.     War,  In  Its  best 
estate,  never  falls  to  Impose  upon  the  people 
the   most-  burdensome   taxes,   and   personal 
sufferings.    It  Is  always  Injurious  and  some- 
Umes   subversive   of   the  great  commercial 
manufacturing,    and    agricultural    Interests 
Nay.  It  always  Involves  the  prosperity,  and 
not  infrequently  the  existence  of  a  nation. 
It  U  someUmes  fatal  to  public  liberty  Itself 
by    Introducing   a   spirit   of   military   glory' 
which  U  ready  to  follow,  wherever  a  succes- 
sive commander  will  lead;  and  In  a  republic 
whose   InsUtutlons    are   easentUUy    founded 
on  the  basis  of  peace,  there  Is  Inflnlte  danger 
that  war  will  And  It  both   ImbecUe  In  de- 
fense, and  eager  for  contest.    Indeed,  the  his- 
tory of  republics  has  but  too  fatally  proved 
that  they  are  too  ambitious  of  military  fame 
and  conquest,  and  too  easily  devoted  to  the 
views  of  demagogs,   who  flatter  their  pride 
and  betray  their  Interests.     It  should  there- 
fore be  difficult  In  a  republic  to  declare  war: 
but  not  to  make  peace."  Story  op.  clt..  i  1168 
»  Manifestly  the  residuary  power  left  to  the 
President— "to  repel  sudden  attack"  contem- 
plated attacks  on  the  country's  geographical 
territory— not    "sudden    attacks""    in    far-off 
lands,  such  as  southeast  Asia.     Cf.  Tonkin 
Bay  Joint  Resolution  of  Aug.  6-7    1964    dls- 
cusa«d  In  secUon  IV,  Inf  r*. 


"The  American  Balance  of  Power,  and  the 
European  Diplomacy  1713-78."  In  Morris  ed.. 
"The  Era  of  the  American  RevoluUon"  (New 
York.  1939),  pp.  140-169. 

The  Convention  was  not  only  determined 
to  deny  warmaklng  power  to  the  President 
but  was  also  unwilling  to  entrust  it  to  Uie 
Senate  alone.  To  assure  the  fullest  consid- 
eraUon,  the  Pramers  therefore  provided  that 
the  House  of  RepresenUUves.  larger  and 
more  representative  than  the  Senate  should 
also  be  brought  In  to  decide  this  vital  ques- 
tion. The  action  and  decision  of  the  whole 
Congress  were  therefore  constitutionally 
made  necessary  to  this  fateful  undertaking. 

"The  Constitution  says,  therefore,  in  effect 
"Our  country  shall  not  be  committed  formally 
to  a  trial  of  force  with  another  nation,  our 
people  generally  summoned  to  the  effort  and 
all  the  legal  consequences  to  people,  rlghu 
and  property  Incurred  untU  the  House.  Sen- 
ate end  the  President  agree.'"  Rogers 
"World  Policing  and  the  Constitution"  (Bos- 
ton. 1945).  p.  35. 

Concededly  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances, when  the  President  has  sent  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  abroad  without  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress."  "These  have  ranged 
from  engagemenu  between  pirates  and 
American  ships  on  the  high  seas  to  the  dis- 
patch of  our  Armed  Forces  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

These  precedenta  cannot  Justify  the  pres- 
ent actions  without  bringing  to  mind  Swift's 
comment  on  ""precedenta"  in  "'Gulliver's 
Travels": 

"It  Is  a  maxim  among  these  lawyers,  that 
whatever  hath  been  done  before,  may  legally 
be  done  again:  and  therefore  they  take  spe- 
cial care  to  record  all  the  decisions  formerly 
made  against  common  Justice  and  the  gen- 
eral reason  of  mankind.  These,  under  the 
name  of  precedenta.  they  produce  as  au- 
thorities to  Justify  the  most  Iniquitous  opin- 
ions; and  the  Judges  never  fall  to  dlrectlne 
accordingly." 

Here  It  is  important  to  distinguish  our 
country's  involvement  In  the  Korean  war 
For  the  United  States  fought  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  a 
deflnitive  resolution  oi  the  Security  Council 
authorizing  and  directing  the  employment 
of  Armed  Forces  of  member  states,  so  that 
the  United  States  was  thus  performing  its 
solemn  obligations  undertaken  in  becoming 
a  signatory  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
a  treaty  which  is  the  "Supreme  Law  of  the" 
Land.  "  But  In  the  Vietnamese  situation, 
there  has  been  no  authorization  by  the  Se- 
curity Council;  Indeed  the  Security  Council 
has  not  even  been  seized  of  the  matter,  has 
not  been  requested  to  entertain  Jurisdiction 
of  the  present  conflict. 

It  Is  therefore  unfortunately  vitally  neces- 
sary, although  trite,  to  recall  that  "the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  been  em- 
phatically termed  a  government  of  laws,  and 
not  of  men."  Marbury  v.  Madison.  1  Cr. 
137  (1803).  Under  a  government  of  laws 
the  President  Is  not  free  from  the  checks  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unltad  States;  the 
President  is  not  free  to  assume  the  pow- 
ers entrusted  solely  to  the  Congress.  Ours 
is  not  a  government  of  execuUve  su- 
premacy." 
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"See  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
hearing.  "SltuaUon  in  Cuba."  87th  Cong  ad 
sess..  Sept.  17.  I9«2  (Washington.  GJ»0 
1963),  pp.  82-87;  Rogers,  op.  clt.,  especially 
pp.  93-133.  ' 

"  "With  all  Ita  defecta.  delays,  and  Incon- 
veniences, men  have  discovered  no  technique 
for  long  preserving  free  government  except 
that  the  executive  be  under  the  law.  and 
that  the  law  be  made  by  parliamentary  de- 
liberations." Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  concurring 
In  Youngatoum  Sheet  and  Tube  Company  v 
Sawyer,  supra,  343  U.S.  at  655  (1952) 


Here  It  Is  fitting  to  recall  that  on  May  8 
1964,  at  a  time  when  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien 
Phu  was  imminent,  then  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson,  as  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate 
at  a  Jefferson-Jackson  dinner,  criticized  the 
Elsenhower   administration   in  these   tarms 

"We  will  insist  upon  clear  explanations  of 
the  policies  In  which  we  are  asked  to  co- 
operata.     We   will    insist   that   we   and   the 

American  people  be  treated  as  adults that 

we  have  the  facta   without   sugar  coating 

"The  function  of  Congress  U  not  simply 
to  appropriate  money  and  leave  the  problem 
of  national  security  at  that."  •" 

A  New  York  Times  survey  (June  14.  1965) 
reporta  widespread  "uneasiness"  over  the 
President's  foreign  policies:  that  the  Amer- 
ican academic  world  "is  Intellectually  and 
emotionally  alienated  from  the  President  to 
whom  it  gave  such  strong  support  in  the 
election";  that  there  is  'Increasing— and 
mutual— hostility  between  the  President  and 
many  segmenta  of  the  press";  that  many 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  are  "restive 
and  unhappy  •  •  •  over  what  they  regard 
as  (the  President's!  high-handed  manner 
of  making  and  carrying  out  decisions  on 
foreign  affairs";  that  many  friendly  govern- 
menta  abroad  "are  apprehensive  about  Mr 
Johnson's  use  of  national  power"  that 
among  these  views  are  expressions  of  "dis- 
may,"  the  unreliability  of  CIA  and  FBI 
reporta  which  the  President  accepted  the 
lack  of  clear  policy,  the  disregard  of  "prin- 
ciples, support  or  advice." 

It  is  therefore  Imperative  that  Congress 
guard  zealously  against  any  executive  usur- 
pation of  ita  exclusive  power  to  declare  or 
to  decline  to  declare  war. 

President  Johnson  has  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  damaging  consequences  Inherent 
in  the  violation  of  the  separation  of  powers 
As  recently  as  August  21.  1965  the  President 
vetoed  a  •I.?  billion  military  construction 
bill,  calling  It  "repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." In  a  stern  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  described  certain  sections  of  the 
bill  as  clear  violations  of  the  "separation  of 
powers":  warned  Congress  to  stop  meddling 
in  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive  branch 
(New  York  Times.  August  21,  1965.  p  1) 
Yet  the  President  has  not  hesitated  to  In- 
trude upon  the  exclusive  power  vested  In 
Congress  to  declare  war. 

tV CONGRESS   HAS    NOT   DECLARED   WAR   IN   VITI- 

nam;    rrs  joint  resolutions  are  neithei 

A  SUBSTrrUTE  for  a  declaration  or  WAR  NOR 
DO  THET  make  PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  WAR- 
MAKINC    CONSTITUTIONAL 

Congress  has  not  declared  war  In  Vietnam 
and  the  President  does  not  claim  that  any 
declarauon  of  war  supports  his  actions  In 
Vietnam,  m  fact,  the  President  is  reported 
to  be  extremely  reluctant  to  ask  Congress 
directly  to  declare  war.'"  Instead  the  Presi- 
dent is  reported  (New  York  Times,  June  19. 
1965.  p.  10)  to  believe  that  authority  for  his 
actions  may  be  inferred  or  extracted  from 
the  Tonkin  Bay  Joint  ResoluUon  of  August 
6-7.  1964  (H.J.  Res.  1145;  Public  Law  88-408. 
78  Stat..  384.  88th  Cong..  3d  sess  )  and 
the  Joint  Resolution  of  May  7.  1965  (H.J. 
Res.  447;  Public  Law  89-18;  79  Stat.  109.  89th 
Cong.,  1st  sees.)  making  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  the  Defense  Department  for 
the  Vietnam  operations. 

The  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  Is  not  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  At  most,  it  Is  an  ultimatum— 
If  that.  It  "approves  and  supports  the  de- 
termination of  the  President,  as  Commander 
In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  foroes 

"  Jackson,  "Role  and  Problems  of  Congress 
with  Reference  to  AtontUc  Wa^,"  May  17.  1954, 
publication  No.  L  54-135.  Indtistrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

"  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  17.  1965.  'The 
US.  May  Become  More  Candid  on  Rising 
Land-War  Involvement,"  pp.  I,  16. 
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of  the  United  States  and  to  (vevent  further 
aggression."  It  goes  on  to  express  the  view 
that  "the  maintenance  o(  International 
peace  and  security  In  southeaiat  Asia  'is  vital' 
to  the  national  Interesta  of  the  United 
States"  and  declares  the  readiness  of  the 
United  States  to  take  all  necewary  steps,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  florces,  to  assist 
any  member  or  protocol  SEAJPO  state  to  de- 
fend Ita  freedom.  The  resolution,  however, 
provides  that  all  such  stepw  Shall  be  "con- 
sonant with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  accordance  with  Ita  obligations 
under  the  Southeast  Asia  Cojlectlve  Defense 
Treaty."  i 

It  Is  clear  that  Congressmeti  who  voted  for 
the  Tonkin  Bay  Joint  Resolution  were  not 
voting  a  declaration  of  war  la  Vietnam.  The 
resolution  does  not  mention  North  Vietnam 
nor  China;  Indeed  It  does  not  even  mention 
Vietnam.  It  was  "passed  In  tl>e  fever  of  in- 
dignation that  followed  reported  attacks  by 
North  Vietnamese  torpedo  bouts  against  U.S. 
fleet  unlta  in  Tonkin  Bay."  Congressional 
Record,  volume  111.  part  10,  page  13990. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  Ooagress  thought 
or  understood  that  It  was  declaring  war.  It 
took  no  contemporaneous  action  which 
would  have  implemented  a  declaration  of 
war.  And  the  remarks  of  several  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  during  and  since  the 
debate  on  the  resolution  rei<kforce  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  was 
"ot  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Con- 
ress  manifestly  cannot  delegate  to  the  Pres- 
ident Ita  exclusive  power  to  dieclare  war;  and 
even  under  the  specific  terms  of  the  Tonkin 
Bay  Resolution,  the  Presldeiut's  actions  nei- 
ther conform  nor  are  consdnant  with  the 
Constitution — and,  as  we  hajve  seen  In  the 
earlier  analysis,  the  President's  actions  are 
not  consonant  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  nor  with  the  SEATO;  Treaty. 

In  passing  the  May  7,  1965.  resolution,  au- 
thorizing a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Vietnam  operations.  Congress  was  con- 
fronted with  a  fait  acconjpll  which  se- 
verely circumscribed  Its  actloi,  Ita  constitu- 
tional check  on  the  will  or  errors  of  the 
Executive  was  by  the  Presldeiit's  message,  re- 
duced to  Ita  power  of  the  purfee.  Such  a  cir- 
cumscription will  not  necessaHly  prevent  un- 
wl.se  or  unpopular  decisions  6t  allow  for  the 
exercise  of  the  full  discretion  which  the 
Constitution  Intended  Congress  to  have,  and 
for  It  alone  to  exercise.  Neve|-theless,  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  an  appropriation  does  not 
constitute  a  declaration  of  i'Br.  nor  can  It 
constitutionally  authorize  tttt  President  to 
wage  an  undeclared  war.         ' 

The  presidential  assumptjion  of  powers 
vested  exclusively  In  the  Congress  concern 
arrogatlons  of  power  which  cionvert  republi- 
can institutions,  framed  for  {the  purpose  of 
guarding  and  securing  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen,  into  a  government  o|r  executive  su- 
premacy. If  the  Constltutioii  has  such  elas- 
tic, evanescent  character  th^  provisions  for 
Its  amendment  are  entirely;  Useless;  presl- 
dentlally-determlned  expediency  would  be- 
come then  the  standard  of;  constitutional 
construction.  \ 

Under  the  rule  of  law.  compliance  with 
the  forms  and  procedures  of  the  law  are  as 
imperative  as  compliance  wlttv  the  substance 
of  the  law.  A  lynching  is  4  totally  inade- 
quate substitute  for  a  trial,  regardless  of  the 
guilt  of  the  victim.  What  Mri  Justice  Frank- 
furter wrote  In  another  con|t]ext  is  equally 
applicable  here:  "The  hlstort  of  liberty  has 
largely  been  the  history  of;  observance  of 
procedural  safeguards."  McJVpbb  v.  United 
States.  318  U.S.  332.. 347  (19^7). 

Under  our  system,  constlllutlonal  powers 
must  be  exercised  In  a  consUtutional  man- 
ner by  constitutionally  established  Institu- 
tions. Disregard  of  fundamentals  In  an  iTea 
concerning  the  highest  sovereign  prerogative 
affecting  the  very  lives  and  fortunes  of  Ita 
citizens  in  the  Interest  of  a  Uhort  term  ex- 


pediency undermines  "  'constitutional  moral- 
ity' to  such  an  extent  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  order  Itself  Is  endangered."  Frled- 
rlch,  "The  Philosophy  of  Law  in  Historical 
Perspective,"  p.  216  (Chicago,  1963) . 

Finally,  It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that 
even  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress 
would  not  negate  the  violations  of  our  ob- 
ligations assumed  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  or  negate  the  violations  of  Interna- 
tional law  Inherent  In  United  States  Inter- 
vention In  Vietnam. 

Conclusion 

A  learned  authority  In  International  af- 
fairs has  stated : 

"Bluntly,  all  the  rules  about  Intervention 
are  meaningless  If  every  nation  can  decide 
for  Itself  which  governmenta  are  legitimate 
and  how  to  characterize  particular  limited 
conflict.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  continue 
a  situation  in  which  the  legality  of  Inter- 
vention win  often  depend  upon  which  side 
of  the  fence  you  are  on,  and  In  which,  there- 
fore, our  policy  becomes  one  of  countering 
force  with  force,  we  must  be  willing  to  refer 
questions  of  recognition  (i.e.,  legitimacy  of 
the  govertunent  Involved)  and  characteri- 
zation of  a  disorder  (I.e.,  whether  an  armed 
attack  from  abroad  or  a  civil  war)  to  some 
authority  other  than  ourselves.  The  United 
Nations  Is  the  most  likely  candidate  for  the 
role."  *• 

The  United  States  has  not  observed  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  Its  treaty  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  action  taken  In  Vietnam. 
World  order  and  peace  depend  on  the  will- 
ingness of  nations  to  respect  International 
law  and  the  rights  of  other  nations.  The 
United  Nations  is  a  symbol  of  the  rejection 
of  fatal  policies  which  led  to  World  War  II. 
and  an  acceptance  by  the  peoples  of  the 
world  of  the  principles  of  collective  security, 
and  the  avoidance  of  war  and  the  use  of 
armed  forces  In  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  nations.  The  United  Nations  was 
Intended  to  Insure  the  preservation  of  Inter- 
national peace,  security,  and  Justice,  through 
rules  of  law,  binding  upon  all  member  na- 
tions. The  fundamental  condition  for  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  the  observance  on  the  part  of  all  signatory 
nations  of  the  obligations  assumed  under 
the  charter.  Only  In  this  way  can  the  awe- 
some potential  of  a  third  world  war  be 
prevented. 

We  have  concluded  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Is  In  violation  of  Its  treaty  obligations 
under  the  U.N.  Charter.  We  urge  upon  the 
Government  that  all  steps  be  Immediately 
taken  to  undo  this  illegality  by  an  Immedi- 
ate return  to  an  observance  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  provisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

This  Is  a  solemn  hour  In  history.  We  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  history  to  return  to  the 
high  purposes  and  principles  of  •:he  United 
Nations — to  honor  the  pledges  we  solemnly 
assumed — to  settle  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means — to  refrain  In  International 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 

At  this  fateful  hour,  we  do  well  to  recall 
the  prophetic  dream  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  the  architect  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, who  upon  his  return  from  the  Yalta 
Conference  In  his  last  address  to  the  Con- 
gress In   March   1945,  said: 

"The  Crimea  Conference  •  •  •  ought  to 
spell  the  end  of  the  system  of  unilateral 
action,  the  exclusive  alliances,  the  spheres 
of  Influence,  the  balances  of  power,  and  all 
the  other  expedlenta  that  have  been  tried  for 
centuries — and  have  always  failed.  We  pro- 
pose to  substitute  for  all  these,  a  universal 
organization  In  which  all  peace-loving  na- 
tions will  finally  have  a  chance  to  Join." 


Should  we  not,  20  years  after  President 
Roosevelt's  hopeful  dream — 20  years  after 
the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age  with  the  awe- 
some potentiality  of  Incineration  of  our 
planet  and  the  annihilation  of  our  civilisa- 
tion and  the  culture  of  mlllenla — shotild  we 
not  "spell  the  end  of  the  system  of  unilateral 
action  •  •  •  that  has  been  tried  for  cen- 
turies— and  has  always  failed"? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  closing,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  frcon  Louisiana  for 
the  courtesies  he  has  extended  to  me. 
It  grieves  me  as  much  as  he  has  told  me 
it  pains  him  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
such  diametrically  opposed  positions  on 
this  issue,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  follow 
the  course  of  our  Judgment;  and  I  h(H>e 
that  if  anyone  is  plaiuiing  to  make  a 
speech,  he  will  extend  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  the  cooperation  of  com- 
ing and  making  it  tomorrow,  rather  than 
on  Monday.  There  may  be  some  in- 
stances in  which  Senators  are  not  pre- 
pared to  make  their  sp>eeches  tomorrow, 
but  will  be  on  Monday.  I  shall  under- 
stand that  also. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK 
NOON  ON  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  28, 
19€6 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
here,  and  before  he  leaves,  I  have  agreed 
to  everyone  else's  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests today,  and  when  we  meet  tomor- 
row, I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  it 
might  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  quorum,  if 
someone  cares  to  insist  on  it.  I  shall 
not  Insist  that  we  stay  in  session,  in  the 
event  that  a  quorum  cannot  be  obtained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  we 
meet  tomorrow,  in  the  event  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  the  Senate  then  stand  in 
adjournment  until  noon  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  certainly 
should  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


*  Roger  Fisher,  professor  of  law  at  Harvard 
University,  "Intervention:  Three  Problems 
of  Policy  and  Law"  found  in  Essays  on  Inter- 
vention, a  publication  of  the  Marshon  Center 
for  Education  In  National  Security.  Ohio 
State  University  Press,  pp.  19-20. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MILITARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION. 
FISCAL  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made 
a  very  strong  argument  for  his  position. 
He  has  done  so  repeatedly.  As  one 
Senator,  I  have  consistently  disagreed 
with  the  full  burden  of  that  for  which 
he  contends. 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  an  amendment  was  offered  at 
the  time  when  we  had  the  resolution  in 
August  of  1964,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  resist 
further  aggression.  The  Senator  said — 
and  I  assume  he  correctly  quoted  Uie 
debate ;  I  have  no  reason  to  think  other- 
wise— that  an  amendment  was  offered 
saying  that  we  would  send  no  troops 
there  unless  we  were  further  provoked. 

At  the  time  of  that  resolution,  Mr. 
President,  even  if  that  amendment  had 
been  agreed  to,  the  President  would  still 
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have  been  completely  within  the  author- 
ization had  he  put  the  same  troops  there 
that  are  there  today,  because  when  the 
fOTces  of  North  Vietnam  proceeded  to 
react  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
struck  back  at  Communist  aggression, 
the  President  would,  In  good  conscience, 
have  been  In  a  position  to  say  that  we 
had  been  provoked,  that  this  was  out- 
right, overt  aggression  by  the  forces  of 
North  Vietnam  Invading  South  Vietnam, 
and  upon  that  basis,  we  would  send  into 
South  Vietnam  what  forces  were  neces- 
sary to  defeat  the  aggressor  and  stop  his 
further  aggression. 

The  legislative  history  made  at  that 
time  would  have  been  well  within  the 
resolution,  even  if  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment had  been  agreed  to,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

The  Senator  has  made  an  eloquent  ar- 
gument that  this  Nation  should  go  to 
the  Security  Council  with  this  matter. 
It  has  gone  to  the  Security  Council,  and 
we  have  seen  what  happened.  Nothing. 
If  the  Security  Council  gets  around  to 
acting  on  it  and  making  some  recom- 
mendation. It  would  finally  be  vetoed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.    We  knew  that. 

I  suppose  If  the  Security  CoumU  had 
been  as  it  is  was  in  earlier  days,  vif'e  would 
have  been  there  sooner,  as  tie  Sen- 
ator has  suggested  we  should  have  been. 
But  keep  In  mind.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
hopes  the  world  entertained  for  the  Se- 
curity Council  have  been  dashed  by  the 
Security  Council  a  great  number  of  times 
I  quit  counting  after  it  passed  the  100 
mark.  The  Security  Council,  nowadays, 
does  not  have  the  business  that  it  had 
beck  In  the  early  days  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, not  really  the  volume  of  business 
that  would  have  been  anticipated,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  has  completely' 
frustrated  It  by  repeated  vetoes  to  the 
extent  that  people  know  in  advance  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  veto  the 
matter,  and  they  are  on  notice  about  the 
futility  of  many  peacekeeping  measures 
for  which  the  Security  Coimcll  was  or- 
ganized. This  causes  me  to  ask:  Why 
do  we  not  disband  the  United  Nations  in 
part  and  relegate  it  to  doing  that  which 
it  is  capable  of  doing  and  organize  some- 
thing better  to  take  its  place  with  re- 
gard to  those  things  that  it  cannot  do 
in  the  hope  that  the  fallacies  upon  which 
the  Security  Council  and  the  United  Na- 
tions were  organized  might  yet  be 
achieved  by  something  better  organized 
to  serve  the  purpose? 

PV>r  example,  I  recall  as  a  serviceman 
wearing  our  Navy's  uniform,  when  the 
United  Nations  was  being  organized, 
listening  to  the  discussions  about  the 
veto  of  the  great  powers  in  the  Security 
Council.  The  question  was  being  asked 
then.  What  would  happen  If  the  great 
powers  could  not  work  together,  suppose 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
Great  Britain,  Prance,  or  China  were 
not  able  to  work  together,  what  would 
happen  then?  The  answer  was  given, 
well,  if  these  great  powers  cannot  work 
together,  nothing  would  happpen,  no- 
thing would  be  achieved.  Thus,  the 
whole  thing  was  set  up  on  the  theory 
that  the  great  powers  would  work  to- 


gether. Then  we  found  that  one  of  our 
allies  in  the  war  was  Intransigent  and 
difficult  to  work  with,  and  so  determined 
to  extend  its  domination  over  Its  neigh- 
bors that  all  efforts  to  make  the  United 
Nations  work  were  being  constantly 
frustrated  by  Russian  vetoes.  Over  a 
period  of  time,  we  came  to  realize  that 
we  had  to  find  some  other  way  to  try  to 
achieve  our  objectives. 

The  United  Nations  gets  credit  for  one 
big  plus.  When  the  Russians  stomped 
out  in  anger  and  disgust  at  the  sight  of 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  on  the  Security 
Council,  contending  that  that  seat 
should  be  occupied  by  the  Red  Chinese, 
during  the  period  that  they  were  not 
there,  aggression  occurred  in  South 
Korea.  Hurrah — hurrah — for  once,  the 
Security  Council  was  able  to  vote  a 
meaningful  resolution,  which  was  the 
position  of  the  United  States  to  resist 
aggression  from  North  Korea. 

During  that  brief  period,  while  the 
Soviets  were  out  of  the  Security  Council 
In  protest,  the  United  Nations  did  suc- 
ceed in  voting  that  something  good 
might  happen.  The  United  States  then 
proceeded  to  send  Its  troops  in,  taking 
the  casualties,  and  did  90  percent  of  the 
fighting.  The  allies  that  we  had  in  the 
United  Nations  succeeding  in  doing  10 
percent— with  the  United  States  paying 
their  expenses,  of  course,  for  doing  that 
10  percent.  Many  of  them  were  recipi- 
ents of  our  aid  at  the  time.  However,  we 
appreciated  what  they  were  able  to  do. 
For  some  nations,  it  was  a  considerable 
effort,  particularly  for  Turkey,  which 
gave  us  substantial  help.  Turkey  is  a 
relatively  small  country,  compared  to 
our  own. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  we  were  on 
notice  that  if  we  went  to  the  Security 
Council    nothing    would    happen,    that 
North  Vietnam  would  throw  our  note 
back  in  our  face  when  we  approached 
them,  to  try  to  negotiate  or  reason  with 
them,  as  we  had  tried  to  do  before,  and 
it  would  be  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  one  of  those  who  once  served  as  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  we  were 
well  aware  of  what  would  happen  if  all 
the  friends  of   Red   China   would   get 
together— the    whole    Communist    bloc 
plus    some    smaller,    backward    nations 
where  Chinese  embassies  were  very  ac- 
tive.    They  would  all  be  on  their  feet 
vilifying  the  United  States,  saying  every 
horrible  thing  that  the  tongue  of  man 
could  turn  to.  which  would  be  published 
and  republished,  along  with  all  kinds  of 
false  charges  and  accusations  that  could 
be  dreamed  up  by  the  small  and  back- 
ward countries.     These  Communist  lies 
would  be  distributed  by  their  polly  par- 
rot repeaters  at  great  length  and  head- 
lined across  the  Communist  world  and 
read  wherever  Communists  could  hope 
that  It  might  have  effect  upon  someone. 
But,  to  please  Senators — and  when  the 
Pope    came    out   suggesting    the    same 
thing — the  President  decided  to  go  along 
with  them  and  have  a  try  at  this  frus- 
trating experience— and  that  is  all  It  has 
been. 

Thus,  in  the  last  analysis,  we  get  down 
to  the  fact  that  if  we  are  going  to  resist 
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Communist  aggression,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  not  going  to  save  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  people  have 
to  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  face 
aggression.  When  they  sign  a  contract 
with  someone  and  the  other  fellow  breaks 
his  word  a  hundred  times,  and  does  not 
perform  in  good  faith  once,  we  have  to 
take  the  view  that  if  the  contract  is  not 
binding  on  the  other  fellow  it  Is  not  bind- 
ing on  them. 

That  is  our  reaction  to  the  so-called 
Geneva  accords  which  the  Senator  has 
discussed,  and  which  he  will  undoubtedly 
discuss  again. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  many 
times  placed  its  soldiers  on  the  field  of 
battle.  I  recaU  that  the  ConsUtution 
states  that  Congress  shall  declare  war 
but  it  is  also  clearly  within  the  power 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief  to  put  troops 
in  the  field  of  battle  in  the  absence  of 
a  declaration  of  war.  In  other  words 
the  Commander  in  Chief  can  make  war, 
although  Congress  alone  can  declare  wa/ 

Now.  we  have  committed  acts  of  war 
more  than  125  times  in  the  absence  of 
a  prior  declaration  according  to  the  docu- 
ment which  was  prepared  for  the  joint 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Armed  Services,  at  the  time  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Korea  was  being 
discussed. 

In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
when  we  were  provoked  we  have  either 
defended  positions,  put  troops  ashore 
somewhere,  or  engaged  in  fighting- 
many,  many  times. 

I  heard  someone  contend  that  the 
number  is  175  rather  than  125.  In  any 
event,  it  is  a  very  large  number. 

Sometimes,  we  expressed  our  approval 
of  the  acts  of  the  President,  after  the 
fact.  In  a  small  number  of  cases— it  is 
a  relatively  small  number.  Indeed,  such 
as  the  declaration  of  war  in  World  War 
n— did  we  actually  declare  war  prior 
to  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween this  Nation  and  some  other  na- 
tion. 

Most  declarations  of  war  have  declared 
that  since  a  certain  date— a  date  prior 
to  the  declaration— a  state  of  war  has 
existed  between  this  Nation  and  some 
other  nation. 

In  most  Instances,  in  passing  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  we  have  merely  recognized 
the  state  of  facts  which  have  already 
existed  at  the  same  time,  recognizing 
that  the  Commander  in  Chief  already 
had  the  power  to  commit  troops  to  action 
prior  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  entire  war  in  Korea  was  fought 
under  such  circumstances,  without  the 
declaration  of  war. 

The  late  Senator  Taft  stood  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  repeatedly 
criticizing  President  Truman  for  putting 
our  forces  in  Korea  and  keeping  them 
there  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  objected  when  the  troops  were 
first  sent  in.  but  he  made  a  logical,  legal 
argument. 

In  the  case  of  ^netnam,  President 
Johnson  was  doing  what  he  could  to 
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help  the  small  nation  of  3outh  Vietnam 
defend  Its  independency.  Our  ships 
were  there  as  a  iMirt  of  that  effort.  Our 
ships  were  attacked  on  the  high  seas 
by  the  North  Vietnam  torpedo  boats  and 
we  struck  back.  Not  only  did  we  strike 
back,  but  we  also  struck  at  the  bases 
from  which  those  torpedo  boats  had 
come.    That  was  an  act  of  war. 

In  other  words,  it  was  an  act  of  war 
by  us,  but  it  was  provoked  by  the  attack 
made  upon  us,  which  wis  also  an  act 
of  war. 

We  then  passed  a  resdlution,  stating 
first,  that  we  approved  of  what  the 
President  had  done. 

Then,  well  recognlzlc|g  that  from 
North  Vietnam  could  be  expected  a  very 
severe  reaction,  knowing  they  might  de- 
cide to  do  a  great  numjjer  of  things, 
any  one  of  which  would  be  an  act  of 
war,  either  against  us  or  against  the 
friendly  government  In  South  Vietnam, 
we  said  that  we  further  authorized  the 
President  to  take  whateWer  action  he 
deemed  necessary  to  resist  further 
aggression.  ' 

I  do  not  have  the  resolution  in  my 
hand  at  this  moment,  but:  as  I  read  that 
resolution,  it  not  only  sjuthorlzed  the 
President  to  take  whatever  steps  in  his 
judgment  were  necessary  to  defeat  and 
resist  further  aggression,  but  it  gave  him 
a  mandate  to  do  so.  He  was  the  judge 
of  whether  the  steps  he  was  taking  were 
sufficient. 

When  the  enemy  troops  (ttarched  down 
from  North  Vietnam,  if.  in  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment,  use  of  Aitierlcan  troops 
was  necessary  to  meet  thie  threat  from 
the  troops  sent  down  by  North  Vietnam, 
in  my  judgment  the  Pre^dent  had  not 
only  the  right  but  the  diity  to  use  the 
forces  this  Nation  had  avMlable  to  it  to 
defeat  the  aggression  that  occurred. 

Therefore,  the  President  has  violated 
no  international  agreements. 

Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter clearly  states  that  any  nation  has  a 
right  to  engage  in  collective  self-de- 
fense. In  fact,  it  states  tliiBt  nothing  in 
the  charter — which  refers  to  every  ar- 
ticle in  the  United  Nations  Charter — 
would  Impair  the  right  of  any  nation  to 
engage  in  individual  or  oollectlve  self- 
defense. 

We  had  a  collective  defense  treaty 
involving  the  whole  area;  of  southeast 
Asia.  We  added  to  that  treaty  a  proto- 
col to  include  South  Vietnam. 

When  the  aggression  occurred  there, 
we  had  the  treaty  obligation  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
latitude.  We  had  a  right  ito  decide  how 
far  to  go.  But  we  had  no  fight  to  ignore 
the  aggression. 

When  Congress  passed  the  resolution 
last  year  with  regard  to  th^  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin incident  and  the  Conmtiunist  aggres- 
sion there,  we  expected  tl&Bt  the  Com- 
munists might  strike  back  at  us.  We 
made  specific  reference  to  the  southeast 
Asia  collective  defense  treaty,  saying 
that  we  felt  that  treaty  wa$  involved  and 
it  was  our  obligation  to  act  under  It. 

The  British,  it  is  true,  have  not  come 
in.  The  British  have  perhaps  50.000 
troops  In  southeast  Asia,  in  the  Malayan 


States  and  elsewhere,  defending  the  posi- 
tion of  their  Empire  against  Communist 
aggression  and  seeking  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple of  that  area  into  a  self-governing 
status  under  which  they  will  have  free 
elections  and  rule  themselves,  hoping 
that  the  end  of  British  colonialism  will 
not  mean  the  beginning  of  an  existence 
under  Communist  slavery. 

We  signed  the  treaty.  We  made  refer- 
ence to  the  treaty.  We  have  urged  our 
allies  to  comply  with  the  treaty.  Five 
of  them  have  sent  help  to  Vietnam.  One 
of  them  has  sent  a  large  nimiber  of 
troops. 

However  one  may  criticize  our  allies, 
whatever  may  be  their  weaknesses,  with 
all  the  misapprehensions  we  may  have 
about  them,  it  is  my  Judgment  that  any 
nonoHnmunistic  govenunent  is  better 
than  any  Communist  goverimient  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
anti-Communist  goverrmient  that  I  re- 
gard as  being  worse  than  a  Communist 
goverrunent.  If  one  can  show  me  one 
that  is.  I  would  like  him  to  point  It  out 
to  me,  because  I  would  like  to  know  of 
such  a  Commiuilst  goverrunent  that  is 
better  able  to  or  that  offers  better 
prospects  for  its  people  or  for  their 
aspirations  for  freedom  than  any  anti- 
Communist  government. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  Communist 
government  is  better  than  any  anti-Com- 
munist government.  At  least,  in  an 
anti-Communist  goverrunent,  if  the  cit- 
izens do  not  like  the  goverrunent,  and 
it  has  all  the  faults  that  one  can  con- 
ceive of,  the  people  can  change  it. 

As  a  neophyte  Senator.  I  remember  all 
the  things  that  were  said  against  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  they  impressed  me.  I 
wondered  If  the  world  would  not  be  bet- 
ter off  if  he  were  defeated.  Of  course, 
I  learned  better. 

Then  we  heard  many  things  said 
against  the  Batista  government.  So 
Batista  was  thrown  out.  This  Nation 
stood  silently  by  and  did  not  lift  Its  hand 
In  the  last  stages  of  the  Batista  govern- 
ment, when  a  Communist  war  of  libera- 
tion was  taking  over. 

There  is  an  old  saying: 

Fool  me  once,  shame  on  you;  fool  me 
twice,  shame  on  me. 

We  have  seen  how  these  wars  of  liber- 
ation work  out.  We  should  have  learned 
that  we  should  resist  that  kind  of  Com- 
munist takeover  In  the  future. 

We  have  a  great  many  lawyers  who 
agree  with  the  position  those  on  our  side 
take.  The  Senator  has  said  he  has  mus- 
tered some  lawyers  on  his  side.  I  assume 
he  has.  I  put  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
intematlonsd  law  professors,  outstanding 
men.  and  those  professors  of  interna- 
tional law  agree  with  the  argiunent  I 
have  made. 

The  American  Bar  Association  voted 
by  a  vote  of  279  to  0  In  agreement  with 
the  position  I  have  taken. 

I  agree  that  some  one  group  of  lawyers, 
or  perhaps  even  a  considerable  number, 
might  agree  with  the  opposite  side,  but 
there  are  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand 
lawyers  of  sorts  in  the  country.  When 
we  consider  that  there  was  a  unanimous 


vote  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
that  is  rather  impressive  to  this  Senator. 

One  Senator  feels  that  this  Govern- 
ment was  acting  unlawfully. 

What  we  are  doing,  in  my  Judgment, 
is  in  the  finest  traditions  of  America. 
We  are  helping  a  friend  whom  we  have 
a  treaty  obligation  to  help  resist  aggres- 
sion. We  are  helping  that  friend  resist 
Communist  aggression. 

The  last  time  I  read  the  flgiu-es.  and 
I  am  sure  the  number  has  Increased  by 
now,  more  than  50.000  irmocent  civilians 
in  South  Vietnam  were  murdered  by  the 
Communists  because  they  did  not  want 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Communists 
In  South  Vietnam — 45,000  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  have  been  killed  fighting 
in  battle  for  their  country.  A  far  greater 
number  of  them  have  been  wounded  in 
fighting  for  their  country.  When  one 
compares  the  size  of  that  country  to  the 
size  of  this  country  and  considers  the 
losses  those  people  have  sustained  In 
fighting  against  the  Communists,  those 
losses  are  greater  by  comparison  than 
the  losses  this  Nation  has  ever  sustained 
in  any  of  the  wars  we  have  engaged  in  in 
our  history.  They  even  exceed  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  both  sides  during  the  War 
Between  the  States,  which,  relatively 
speaking,  was  a  war  In  which  this  Nation 
suffered  Its  greatest  losses. 

So.  Mr.  President,  whatever  differences 
one  may  have.  In  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  In  support  of  our  men  who  are 
fighting  there.  I  felt  I  should  briefly  state 
for  the  record  how  I  feel  about  what 
this  great  Nation  is  dqing  to  help  those 
who  deserve  to  be  free  and  who  are 
fighting  to  preserve  and  protect  them- 
selves from  the  snares  of  Communist 
slavery. 

Every  generation  has  been  called  upon 
In  the  history  of  this  country  to  bear 
arms  In  defense  of  the  Nation  and  In  de- 
fense of  freedom  somewhere  In  the 
world. 

While  we  regret  that  we  must  call  upon 
our  succeeding  generation  to  do  so  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  observe  the  training 
of  many  of  these  young  men  and  to  see 
their  spirit  and  courage. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
they  will  be  entirely  worthy  of  those 
who  fought  In  the  same  great  fighting 
units  of  which  they  are  presently  a  part. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Seriate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  adjourned  imtll  10  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  32  mhiutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Saturday, 
February  26.  1966,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  25.  1966: 
Peace  Co«pa 

Jack  Hcxxl  Vaughn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps. 
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Dkpaitkknt  or  State 
Lincoln  Gordon,  of  IilaMachuMtU,  to  be  an 
AsslBtant  Secretary  ctf  State. 

OisnicT  or  CoLiTiaiA  Pttbuc  Sexvicx 

COMMIBHOM 

George  A.  Avery,  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Coliun- 
bla,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Service 
CommlMlon  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colimibla  fM- 
a  term  of  3  years  expiring  June  30.  1968. 


NATIOKAL  CaRTAL  TkAMBPOITATIOM  ACXMCT 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Duke.  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

Paul  L.  Sltton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

VS.  Akmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
m  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 


under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  State* 
Code,  sections  3384  and  3399. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Women's  Army 
Corps 

Bouton,  Irma  V..  L195. 
Brlnegar.  Maurlne  O.,  L&31. 
Deady,  Virginia  R.,  L167. 
Howes.  Alice  N..  L148. 
Stout,  Ariel  E..  L136. 
Thompson,  Ruth  D.,  L131. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Mrs.  Lyadon  B.  Joluisoa  Detiyera  Sifoifi- 
caot  Address  oa  Highway  Beaatiica- 
tion  at  American  Road  Builders 
NatioBal  GinTentioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WKST    VnOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  February  25.  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  23,  1966,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
American  Road  Builders  Convention  in 
Denver.  Colo. 

The  theme  of  the  3-day  conference  of 
the  highway  construction  Industry  and 
related  industries  was  highway  beautifl- 
cation.  a  field  in  which  Mrs.  Johnson  has 
provided  Inspiring  leadership.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  conference  was  attested 
to  by  the  presence  on  the  program  of 
Representatives  George  H.  Fallon, 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  William  C.  Cramer, 
ranking  minority  member.  Represent- 
ing the  administration  were  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Transportation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Alan  S.  Boyd,  his 
Deputy.  Low^  K.  BridweU,  and  Rex  M. 
Whltton,  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor. Much  of  the  credit  for  a  successful 
conference  belongs  to  Maj.  Oen.  Louis  W. 
Prentiss,  retired,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Road  Builders  Associa- 
tion, deputy  executive  vice  president. 
Burton  F.  Miller,  other  staff  members, 
and  all  persons  who  spoke  during  the 
event. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  address  on  the  closlhg 
day  of  the  convention  was  the  high  point 
of  the  meeting,  as  evidenced  by  an  at- 
tendance of  over  900  persons.  The  First 
Lady's  commitment  In  this  field  was  ex- 
pressed not  only  in  her  penetrating  re- 
marks, but  also  in  her  willingness  and 
desire  to  greet  personally  more  than  700 
guests  in  the  receiving  line. 

I  commend  to  Members  of  the  Senate, 
Mrs.  Johnson's  concept  of  "the  new  slide 
rules  of  public  values"  to  be  applied  not 
only  to  highway  construction  but  to  the 
entire  range  of  public  works.  The  First 
Lady's  challenge  to  Gtovernment  agen- 
cies to  Improve  their  relationships  with 
the  public  Is  a  matter  of  first-rate  im- 
portance to  us  all.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 


Record  the  text  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  speech 
and  my  Introductory  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  introductory  remarks  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Rkmasxs   bt   Senatoi  Jennings   Randolph, 
Dkmocrat,  or  West  Vixginia,  Inteoducino 
Mis.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson  at  the  American 
Road    Botloers    AaaociAnoN    Convention 
Luncheon  Session,  Denvex  Hilton  Hotel, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Pebruart  23,  1966 
The  theme  of  this  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Road  Builders  Association  Is  timely  In  Ita 
emphasis  on  highway  beautlflcatlon. 

These  years  of  the  middle  and  late  1960'8 
win.  I  believe,  be  acknowledged  by  later  com- 
mentators as  a  period  of  our  greatest  effort 
to  preserve  the  treasures  of  the  American 
landscape  and  the  values  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. A  full  measure  of  the  credit  for  this 
awakening  of  a  new  national  consciousness 
belongs  to  our  First  Lady. 

For  the  first  time,  in  our  time,  a  concern 
for  esthetic  values  has  brought  beauty  out 
of  the  galleries  and  studios  onto  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  America.  And  It  Is  one 
of  the  Ironies  of  our  culture  that  the  area 
of  esthetic  values — which  many  American 
men  have  customarily  left  to  the  direction 
and  governance  of  women — has  been  brought 
Into  the  mainstream  of  political  and  com- 
mercial life  by  the  wife  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

There  Is  Irony  here,  but  also  much  wisdom. 
The  commitment  for  beauty  Is  a  part  of  our 
life  and  should  not  be  cloistered.  As  the 
President  stated  In  response  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  last 
year.  'Beauty  cannot  be  a  remote  and  Just 
an  occasional  pleasure.  We  must  bring  It 
Into  the  dally  lives  of  all  our  people.  Chil- 
dren. In  the  midst  of  cities,  must  know  It  as 
they  grow.  Adults.  In  the  midst  of  work, 
must  And  It  near." 

Thus.  If  we  are  to  create  a  truly  Great 
Society,  esthetic  values  must  become  an  or- 
ganic component  of  the  visual  scene — pro- 
t«ctlng  natural  beauty  still  unmarred.  elimi- 
nating the  ugly,  and  restoring  those  areaa 
that  have  been  despoiled. 

Our  programs  for  beauty  must  apply  to 
our  public  buildings  as  well  as  our  public 
highways,  our  cities  as  well  as  our  country- 
side. Por  beauty  Is  not  mere  ornamenta- 
tion added  to  something  already  created — 
It  Is  an  organic  quality.  Infusing  the  whole, 
and  Interwoven  with  the  very  fabric  of  our 
experience. 

There  have  been  but  a  few  Plrst  Ladles 
whose  force  of  character  and  personality 
have  propelled  them  beyond  being  solely  a 
wife  and  helpmate  to  the  President.  These 
women  have  left  their  Imprint  on  the  tone 
and  quality  of  American  life.  Such  a  person 
Is  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  will  be  long 
remembered  for  having  challenged  all  cltl- 
aens  to  a  new  regard  for  the  preservation  and 
creation  of  beauty. 


Remarks  bt  Mrs.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson,  Amer- 
ican Road  BmLOSss  Association,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Senator,  members  of  the  American  Road 
Builders  Association,  the  President  asked  me 
to  bring  you  his  personal  greetings  today. 
Both  of  us  deeply  appreciate  the  whole- 
hearted support  which  your  organization  has 
given  to  the  highway  beautlflcatlon  program. 
So  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  In  person  and  also  to  discuss  with 
you  what  I  feel  Is  the  most  exciting  public 
works  program  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

By  1973,  the  country — you  primarily — will 
have  completed  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. 

This  highway  program  Is  staggering  In  Its 
size.  It  Is  35  times  as  large  as  the  Panama 
Canal,  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  combined. 

Above  that,  in  the  next  6  years,  you  are 
planning  to  build  half-a-mllllon  miles  of 
road. 

Your  creations,  your  works  are  as  public  as 
any  can  be.  They  are  public  property. 
They  are  open  to  all  and  for  the  service  of 
all.  And  Inevitably  they  affect  the  lives  of 
the  people,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Therein 
lies  both  the  glory  and  the  burden  of  road- 
bulldlng. 

Whether  we  will  one  day  stand  in  pride 
and  be  able  to  say  "well  done"  depends  very 
much  on  the  skill  and  Imagination  and  sheer 
determination  we  put  forth  In  the  next  8 
years. 

And  that  Is  why  I  accepted  your  invitation 
to  come  here  today  and  say  to  you  that  your 
countrymen  are  counting  on  you.  I  know 
because  I  hear  from  them  day  after  day. 

There  Is  a  rising  tide  of  desire  In  this  coun- 
try to  make  our  towns  and  our  landscapes 
everything  they  can  be — In  beauty  as  well 
as  in  service. 

I'm  not  bringing  you  any  news  because  I 
know  that  this  Is  very  much  on  your  minds, 
too.  and  that  the  meetings  you  attend,  more 
and  more,  discuss  and  are  concerned  with 
such  new  demands  as  "social  and  esthetic 
values,"  "scenic  vistas."  "historic  routing" — 
an  unheard-of  vocabulary  today. 

But  let's  take  a  look  at  why  It  U  a  most 
necessary  vocabulary  today. 

We  are  the  road-bulldlngest  nation  on 
earth.  There  are  3,600,000  miles  of  streeU 
and  roads  in  our  land — nearly  a  mile  of 
pavement  for  every  square  mile  of  land,  and 
a  lot  more  of  this  country  Is  going  under 
concrete  and  asphalt. 

In  dUturblng  that  much  of  the  turf  of 
this  beautiful  country,  we  have  a  special 
obligation — not  only  In  terms  of  Ismd  use. 
but  also  In  an  esthetic  sense.  We  are  ob- 
liged to  leave  it  looking  as  good  If  not  better 
than  the  way  we  found  it. 

The  scope  of  this  obligation  becomes  stag- 
gering when  you  look  at  the  statistical  side 
of  the  story.  Every  day,  American  Industry 
Is  producing  enough  cars  to  form  a  bumper- 
to-bumper  line  125  miles  long.  Last  year, 
we  had  90  million  registered  vehicles  travel- 
ing our  Nation's  streets  and  roads.    In  the 
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next  4  years,  it  la  predicted  that  wlU  swell 
to  more  then  100  million.  "^Tiat  means  more 
roads,  more  parking  facllltlw,  more  bridges, 
more  cuta  and  fills. 

We  are  a  nation  on  wheels  and  our  afflu- 
ence and  leisure  have  whetted  our  appetite 
to  enjoy  the  Journey — not  JJjst  head  for  the 
destination. 

Today,  the  average  American  commuter 
spends  350  hours  each  year  behind  the 
wheel  of  his  car  Just  driving  to  and  from 
work.  On  weekends,  he's  ©ff  In  the  car 
again,  driving  to  the  ocean  or  the  mountains 
or  Just  around  the  city — wl^at  in  yesteryear 
they  called  "motoring."  Tthere's  more  of 
thU  than  you  realize — 36  perioent  of  those  on 
the  road  are  driving  for  pies£ure. 

Driving  for  pleasure  Is  ti}«  most  popular 
form  of  recreation  In  Ameijlca.  It  exceeds 
baseball,  swimming,  fishing,  any  form  of 
sport.  The  challenge  of  a  blvlllzed  society 
Is  to  make  those  hours  on  t|ie  road  refresh- 
ing and  enjoyable  ones.  | 

Last  spring.  I  took  a  trip  d^Jwn  In  Virginia. 
For  one  small  segment  we  dilove  along  High- 
way No.  1.  with  its  Jumble  of  signs  and  Junk- 
yards, the  landscape  bllghte4-  And  then  we 
swung  over  to  Interstate  95-t-that  sweeps  up 
the  rolling  hills  of  Virginia  between  tall 
stands  of  oaks  and  evergreens  laced  with 
white  dogwoods.  From  this  road  Itself,  you 
know  why  Virginians  love  thtlr  State. 

We  all  know  the  difference  between  the 
road  that  beckons  and  the|  road  that  de- 
presses. 

I  know  what  a  lift  of  spliht  and  surge  of 
pride  I  feel  when  I  drive  up  over  the  crest 
of  the  hills  back  home  n^ni  Llano.  Tex. 
There,  In  the  distance  Is  Pack  Saddle  Moun- 
tain, and  on  either  side  of  tjie  broad  right- 
of-way.  a  long  sweep  of  b^uebonnete  and 
then  a  roadside  park,  golden  with  daisy-like 
wUdflowers,  and  picnic  teble^  under  the  live 
oaks. 

Every  time  I  see  that  sight,  I  bless  the  gar- 
den clubs  that  started  the  wildflower  pro- 
gram In  Texas,  and  the  hlghit'ay  department 
that  has  expanded  and  nurtured  It. 

In  the  kaleidoscope  of  my  jmost  cherished 
memories  Is  a  road  througjh  Vermont  In 
early  October  when  the  majcjstlc  mountains 
are  covered  with  maples— flaihlng  torches  of 
scarlet  and  crimson  against  jthe  evergreens. 
Astors  and  goldenrod  line  th^  roadside,  and 
I  remember  nature's  bounty  of  pumpkins  and 
apples  piled  high  at  roadside  stands. 

Certainly,  this  lush  dlsplayj  of  color  Is  one 
of  the  most  priceless  resourcM  of  the  State 
of  Vermont.  KnowUig  this.;  the  Governor 
Is  proposing  legislation  to  oreate  a  scenic 
corridor  one  mile  wide  along  deirtaln  portions 
of  Its  Interstate  highways  tjo  protect  Ita 
native  charm. 

The  Merrltt  Parkway  in  Connecticut  Is  an 
early  ancestor  of  our  present  ^eat  freeways, 
but  to  drive  along  It.  Is  still  to  drive  through 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  i^atural  gardens 
in  the  world.  i 

Along  the  Pacific  coast,  the  first  designated 
"scenic  highway"  In  the  Nation  Is  a  dramatic 
road  that  hugs  the  Jagged  cUffs  above  the 
«ittf.  and  winds  Ita  way  from  Carmel.  Calif., 
to  the  Hearst  San  Simeon  Cajstle. 

These  great  roads  not  onlyj  get  you  from 
"here"  to  "there,"  but  they  aVIord  a  revela- 
tion of  America's  great  beauty  along  the  way. 
It  Is  the  difference  between  Just  pouring 
asphalt  or  concrete  between  two  polnta  or 
building  a  landmark — a  moftument— that 
win  live.  I,  as  a  citizen,  am  proud,  not  only 
of  the  result,  but  of  the  kind  of  talent  that 
produced  It.  If  I  were  the  roadbullder,  my 
pride  would  be  very  keen  and  rery  personal. 
This  Is  a  difference  Illustrated  best  by  the 
•tory  of  how  Sir  Christopher  "Wren  one  day 
walked  unannounced  and  unicnown  among 
various  craftamen  who  were  ra(l$lng  the  tim- 
bers and  placing  the  bricks  of  his  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 


According  to  legend,  Sir  Christopher  ap- 
proached one  carpenter  and  inquired: 
"What  are  you  doing?" 
"I'm  following  the  plans,"  the  carpenter  re- 
plied, without  even  stopping  his  hammering. 
Of  a  workman  pushing  a  barrow  loaded 
with  materials,  the  architect  asked:  "What 
are  you  doing?" 
"Working  for  wages."  was  the  reply. 
Then  Sir  Christopher  went  up  to  a  mason 
who    was    applying    mortar    to    bricks    and 
asked:  "What  are  you  doing?" 

Somewhat  taken  aback,  the  stonecutter  put 
down  his  trowel,  stepped  away  from  his  work, 
looked  up  at  the  half-formed  structure,  and 
said: 

"Why,  can't  you  see?  I'm  building  a 
cathedral." 

Pride  In  works  Is  one  of  the  most  substan- 
tial Joys  in  life.  It  gives  a  cathedral— and  a 
highway — the  lasting  quality  of  greatness. 

Today,  millions  of  Americans  have  been 
traveling  far  and  near  and  looking  at  their 
new  highway  systems  with  fresh  eyes.  A 
few  months  ago  when  the  Highway  Beautlfl- 
catlon Act  became  law,  it  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  what  I  hope  will  be  many  considered 
public  decisions  In  behalf  of  beauty  In  Amer- 
ica. 

Within  your  hands  and  hearta  Is  the  op- 
portunity to  Implement  this  legislation  with 
Imagination,  and  with  vision  about  the  fu- 
ture of  your  country. 

Most  of  the  news  stories  about  the  legis- 
lation have  featured  the  fact  that  It  pro- 
vides funds,  and  authority,  to  screen  auto- 
mobile Junkyards  and  control  billboards 
along  the  Nation's  major  highways. 

That  is  a  dramatic  and  evident  need,  but 
a  less  publicized  and  most  exciting  facet  of 
the  act,  to  my  mind.  Is  that  Congress  has 
appropriated  3  additional  cents  for  every 
dollar  of  Federal  highway  funds — a  total  of 
$60  million — to  be  used  for  the  acq'Uisltion 
and  maintenance  of  beauty  spota  adjacent 
to  highways. 

States  can  use  their  money  for  such  Items 


A  meadow  of  wlldfiowers  where  motorista 
can  take  time  out  to  streteh  their  legs  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air. 

A  scenic  overlook — Colorado  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  are  spectacularly  rich  In 
potential. 

A  yet-untouched  stand  of  timber,  where 
travelers  can  picnic. 

An  entrance  to  each  State  marked  by  some 
of  the  trees  and  flowers  most  typical  of  It. 
In  Washington,  D.C..  we  plan  to  plant  cherry 
trees  at  10  entrances  this  spring.  They  will 
be  a  wonderful  introduction  to  the  city. 

The  possibilities  are  almost  limitless  for  a 
beauty-minded  citizenry  through  whose  com- 
munities and  countryside  the  highways  run. 

Tou.  in  the  roadbuildlng  profession,  have 
done  so  well  In  your  work  that  the  pubUc 
now  takes  the  safety  and  utility  of  your 
pavement  surface  for  granted.  But  what 
they  remember  about  a  trip  are  the  masses  of 
blooming  flowers  along  the  roadside  and  the 
stunning  vistas,  and  the  delightful  camping 
and  picnic  spota. 

As  one  highway  official  told  me,  "That's 
what  brings  In  the  fan  mall." 

One  point  that  concerns  me  particularly 
Is  that  each  year  it  costs  American  taxpay- 
ers HOO  million  to  clean  up  the  litter  on 
our  roadsides. 

It  is.  an  interesting  side  of  human  nature, 
but  one  of  the  byproducta  of  beautlflcatlon 
Is  the  sharp  reduction  in  vandalism. 

We  have  had  that  experience  in  Washing- 
ton in  landscaping  some  of  the  schools. 
Broken  windows  cost  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia about  $118,000  each  year.  I  stood  In 
front  of  a  school  one  day  and  counted  26 
broken  windows  on  one  side  alone.  But 
(and  here  Is  the  magic)  at  the  nine  schools 
we  have  landscaped,  the  breakage  has 
dropped  to  almost  nothing. 
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I  beUeve  we  will  see  some  of  the  same  re- 
sulte  along  the  highways.  The  motorist  U 
Just  not  as  likely  to  toss  that  soft  drink 
bottle  Into  a  roadside  park  or  a  well-main- 
tained landscape.  If  we  make  our  travelers 
beauty  conscious,  that  $100  mUUon  litter 
cost  each  year  may  very  well  diminish 
sharply. 

I  know  that  you  know  there  is  a  rUlng  as- 
piration for  beauty  abroad  in  the  land. 

And  there  is  an  increasing  effort  of  State 
govemmenta  to  compete  for  the  tourist 
dollar. 

The  highway — and  the  beauty  which  Con- 
gress has  now  made  possible  with  the  new 
bill — offers  States  a  perfect  opportunity  to 
use  these  funds  to  beckon  the  tourist. 

More  and  more  States  are  now  planning 
their  State  line  Information  centers. 

I  love  that  sense  of  welcome  I  feel  when  I 
cross  the  State  line  Into  Florida  and  1  am 
met  by  palmettos  and  palms. 

I  suggest  that  States  would  do  well  to 
use  their  native  trees  and  flowers  at  their 
State  lines  as  a  welcoming  natural  beck- 
drop.  Por  Instance,  glossy  magnolias  and 
crepe  myrtles  In  the  Deep  South;  giant 
saguaro  cactus  rUlng  like  sentinels  in  Ari- 
zona and  the  West;  fields  of  purple  lupin  in 
Wyoming;  tall  evergreens  In  the  great 
Northwest — all  of  these  offer  great  posslblll- 
ties  and  bespeak  the  State's  Individuality. 
What  a  tragedy  It  will  be  if  we  do  not 
make  our  highways  Instrumente  of  beauty 
as  well  as  convenience  in  the  vast  construc- 
tion program  which  lies  ahead  of  us. 

Much  of  what  we  have  talked  about  are 
the  easy-to-solve  problems — really  the  Joy 
of  construction  and  the  Imagination  we  can 
put  to  it. 

But  you  and  I  well  know  that  unavoidable 
knotty  problems  still  rest  with  us.  Simply, 
it  is  "Where  do  you  put  the  road?"  Always 
there  is  socneone  who  will  be  hurt. 

I  cannot  solve  these  problems,  but  I  know 
they  exist.  I  hear  about  them  most  emphat- 
ically and  you  do.  too. 
They  will  become  larger. 
Even  though  we  are  growing  wiser  about 
them,  they  will  become  more  numerous  as 
the  interstate  highway  program  goes  into 
Ita  final  and  most  complicated  montiis  and 
Increasing  mileage  U  planned  in  cities. 

The  voices  that  you  have  been  hearing — 
and  that  I  have  been  hearing — are  going  to 
rlEC  in  volume.  Por  that  voice  Is  the  voice 
of  all  of  us — ^reaching  out.  aspiring  to  a 
better,  more  constructive,  more  lovely  world. 
The  standard  criteria  on  the  routing  of 
roads,  such  as  careful  consideration  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollar  and  safety,  are,  of  coutm, 
still  with  us. 

But  a  civilized  society — and  a  humane 
government — can  do  more  than  that.  And 
plainly,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  also  weigh 
In  the  social  and  esthetic  values  of  the  rout- 
ing. 

We  must  improve  the  public  hearings 
which  the  law  requires  to  be  truly  open 
hearings  and  openminded  hearings  at  an 
early  stage  of  planning.  Hearing  all  sides 
Is  time  consuming,  but  empathy  and  under- 
standing can  help  both  sides  realize  each 
other's  problems.  And  It  does  require  toler- 
ance on  both  sides. 

The  citizens  who  don't  want  the  new  high- 
way to  split  up  their  neighborhoods,  destroy 
their  homes  and  places  of  business,  their 
schools  and  churches;  the  preservation 
groups  who  dont  want  an  historical  land- 
mark demolished;  the  conservation  groups 
who  want  to  keep  the  natural  contours  of 
the  land,  protect  the  stream  valley,  the  great 
foresta,  the  vUtas  and  wildlife — all  of  them 
deserve  not  only  the  right  to  be  heard,  but  a 
right  to  be  heard  sympathetically,  with  the 
new  slide  rules  of  public  values. 

They  won't  always  win.  They  can't  al- 
ways win.    But  let's  not  Just  faU  Into  the 
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attitude:  "I'd  rather  flgbt  than  switch." 
Sometimes  our  technical  know-how  at  an 
early  stage  can  produce  a  better  route. 

Anyone  in  public  life — and  that.  I  believe, 
includes  you  and  me — learns  to  respect  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  new  appearance  of  a 
public  need. 

There  Is  great  room  for  Improvement  in 
the  relationships  of  Government  agencies 
with  the  public,  as  weU  as  with  each  other. 

And  I  \irge  you — at  the  earliest  possible 
time— to  review  your  plans  with  all  who 
might  be  affected.  You  have  done  this  In 
working  with  flah.  wildlife,  and  recreation 
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agencies.  But  this  type  of  relationship 
should  be  extended  to  those  who  speak  for 
other  public  Interests — the  private  as  well  as 
the  official  groups. 

Those  who  so  often  are  your  critics  can 
come  to  understand  decisions  If  they  are 
alerted  to  you  problems  and  your  goals  early 
enough. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  public  Is  demand- 
ing, you  have  already  shown  them  they  are 
not  asking  for  the  impossible. 

New  equipment  advances  have  provided 
the  machinery  to  make  beauty  more  possible. 
Tour  developments  In  new  mowing  equip- 
ment are  fantastic.    Today  they  can  give  the 


SENATE 

S.^Ti'RDAY,  February  26,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor.  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Heavenly  Father,  we  pause  at 
the  beginning  of  this  new  day  to  receive 
Thy  blessing  and  empowerment.  We 
turn  to  Thee  for  Thou  art  our  light  and 
life,  our  hope,  and  salvation. 

As  a  nation,  we  come  with  our  sins 
to  be  confessed,  with  our  hopes  to  be 
renewed,  our  better  purposes  to  be 
strengthened,  and  our  lives  to  be  recon- 
secrated. 

Descend  upon  thla  Chamber  and  its 
Members  in  power  according  to  the  need 
Enlighten  minds,  strengthen  wills,  and 
give  peace  to  all  people  and  all  lands. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Lowo  of  Louisiana 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday.  February  25,  1966,  was  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
requirement  for  a  quorum  call  previous 
to  the  making  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request  providing  for  the  holding  of  a 
vote  at  a  certain  hour,  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
not  Insist  on  a  live  quorum,  but  I  say  to 
my  able  friend  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  I  urge  him  not  to  make  such 
a  request  at  this  time.  I  suggest  that  he 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  give 
the  minority  whip  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  some  of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  temporar- 
ily withdraw  my  request.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  ask  the 
able  acting  majority  leader  what  hia 
schedule  is. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  commence  voting  on  this 
measure.  If  Senators  do  not  wish  to 
make  speeches,  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  start  voting  next 
week  on  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  to  rescind  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call?  Debate  Is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection Is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call- 
ing of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Presiding  Officer.  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana,  objects. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  not  reserve  the 
right  to  object.  He  may  either  object  or 
not  object.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
has  objected. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  withhold  my  ob- 
jection, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  com- 
mencing on  Tuesday,  debate  be  limited 
to  1  hour  to  each  side  on  each  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
objected. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  withhold  his  objection  for  one 
moment,  so  that  I  may 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  call  is  in  process.  The 
Presiding  OfBcer,  in  his  capacity  as  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana,  has 
objected  to  the  rescinding  of  the  quonmi 
call. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
did  not  realize  that  the  Chair  had  re- 
sponded to  a  request  to  rescind  the  quo- 
rum call. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  quorum  call  will  continue. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call- 
ing of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  B4r.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  uiumimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


sides  and  back  slopes  a  manicured  look  never 
possible  5  years  ago. 

Tour  machinery  can  tunnel  under  moun- 
tains and  In  precious  parts  of  cities.  Tou  can 
maneuver  to  preserve  the  vistas.  You  are 
not  defeated  by  terrain.  You  have  developed 
great  engineering  know-how  and  I  know  you 
will  continue  your  Inventive  efforts. 

Now  lies  before  us  the  opportunity  for 
great  understanding,  great  human  know- 
how. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  will  rise  to  these 
challenges  with  all  the  skill  that  the  public 
has  come  to  expect — and  that  our  country 
deserves. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  ELEC- 
TION OP  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  Joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  139) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  introduced  by  Mr.  Holland. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Joseph  W.  Keene,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  XJ3. 
marshal,  western  district  of  Louisiana,  term 
of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

John  M.  Imel,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  northern  district  of  Oklahoma,  term 
of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Saturday,  March  5,  1966,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  hope  that  Senators  desiring 
to  make  speeches  would  be  present  to 
make  them.  If  anyone  will  notify  me 
that  he  is  anxious  to  make  a  si>eech.  I 
will  be  glad  to  stay  in  the  Chamber  to 
listen. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  debate  on  each  amendment  be 
limited  to  1  hour  for  the  proponent  and 
1  hour  for  the  majority  leader  or  the  act- 
ing majority  leader;  and  that  debate  on 
the  bill  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object — let  the  Record  clearly  show  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  last 
week,  speaking  for  the  minority,  urged 
the  Senate  to  proceed  to  vote  so  that  a 
supplementary  military  authorization 
now  pending  before  the  Senate,  and 
urgently  requested  by  the  administration, 
might  be  speedily  approved — as  surely  it 
will  be  approved— by  an  overwhehning 
vote. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  On  this  occasion,  let 
the  Record  show  that  there  will  be  no 
objection  by  the  minority  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  because  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  desire  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  O^io.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  asks  the  acting  major- 
ity leader  when  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement  would  become  effective. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  Tuesday. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    At  the  session  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Starting  on 
Tuesday  at  noon. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distingul^ed  acting  ma- 
jority leader  why  do  we  not  make  the 
same  request  to  hold  true  for  Monday, 
day  after  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Because  I 
am  on  notice  that  some  Senators  present 
would  object  to  Monday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  object  to  that,  merely  because  I 
heard  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  state  yesterday  that  he  had  a 
speech  to  deliver  on  Monday  on  the 
subject,  and  I  believe  that  we  should  hear 
him.  I  would  have  no  o(bjection  to  the 
Tuesday  request. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
withhold  that  request  for  a  moment  un- 
til I  can  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  withhold  his 
request? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  vHthhold  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georfeia.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  natuife  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  amendment' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. This  is  a  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute;  yes.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  Senator  willing  to  withhold 
his  request? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado 
wishes  to  propound  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  be  willing  to 
withhold  his  request  for  a  quonmi  call 
long  enough  to  see  if  any  Senator  wishes 
to  make  a  speech  today  on  the  pending 
measure,  because  if  any  Senator  does 
wish  to  speak  on  the  measure.  I  should 
like  to  offer  the  Senator  the  opportunity 
to  speak  before  a  quorum  call  is  sug- 
gested. This  is  because  I  am  on  notice 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  a  quorum, 
and  if  no  quorum  Is  present  the  Senate 
will  then  stand  in  adjournment  until 
Monday.  Last  night.  I  sent  out  tele- 
grams to  100  Senators,  in  which  I  stated 
that  if  they  desired  to  make  speeches  on 
the  pending  measure  I  urged  them  to 
make  them.  Therefore,  if  there  are  any. 
out  of  courtesy,  we  should  let  them  make 
them. 

Mr.  President,  If  Senators  are  not  pres- 
ent, I  shall  move  to  adjourn,  but  if  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  wishes  adjourn- 
ment to  take  place  after  the  calling  of 
the  quorum.  I  should  like  to  do  it  then. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
have  not  withdrawn  that  suggestion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  37  Leg.] 

Aiken  Hayden  Pastore 

Allott  Hill  Pearson 

Bartlett  Holland  Randolph 

Bayh  Inouye  Robertson 

Bible  Jackson  RusseU,  Oa 

Burdlck  Jordan.  Idaho     Smith 

Byrd,  Va.  Kennedy,  N.Y.    Sparkman 

Byrd.  W.  Va.       Kuchel  Stennls 

Cannon  Long,  Mo.  Symington 

Case  Long,  Ia.  Williams.  N.J. 

Douglas  Metcalf  Yarborough 

Blender  Monroney  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright  Nelson  Yoimg,  Ohio 

Hartke  Neuberger 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee].  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie].  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicOFF],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]    the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland] 

ERvi2!"*tK!f  ?""'.  ^°^  C*^°J*^  fMr! 
*.rvin].  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 

1  Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 

fr'om^Swo  '^'-  ^^^^-^^'  the°£naSr 
from  ^?  °*^^'"-  Lausche].  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr  Mc- 
Sa'lM;  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovERN],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntvre]  SS 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  mSamaiu] 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr  m^w  " 
DALE],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr' 

are  necessarily  absent  ^""thers] 

Mr  KUCHEL.    I  announce  that  the 

Mr  wr.  ^"'"'Delaware  [Mr.  Boogs  and 

Aowa     [Mr.     HicKENLoopER     and     vrr 

"«TOKA].  the  Senator  from  New  York 

i^knti*yS^^\)^^  '^"*t«'-  from  SoJS 
Dakota  fMr  MUNDT],  the  Senator  from 

Sim°^^  ^^'-  Mhrphy],  the  SenS 
J^w  Vermont  [Mr.  Prodty],  the  Seim- 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  toe 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  SSi'oN] 
the  Senator  from  South  CarolinTrMr 
TJ^CHMOND].  and  the  Senator  from  Texwi 
^e  STn^V  T  "«<^^rtly  absent" 
snir  f?^"t*°'"  ^'■°'"  ^"«as  [Mr.  Cam,. 

riS^     L  "?  ^^  Senator  from  Hawaii 

aJ^  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
SA^NSTALL]    is    detained    on    offlS 

jnie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quorum  Is  not  present. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
FEBRUARY  28. 1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  Into  on  Friday,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  noon  on  Monday. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  object 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri  may 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  cleric 
will  call  the  roll,  but  on  a  motion  the  Sen- 
ator may  not  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  holiday  In  South 


^^^_-4   k 
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Vietnam,  but  I  withdraw  my  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 


motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  43  minutes  a.m.)  the  Senate 


adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  Friday,  February  25.  1966,  until  Mon- 
day, February  28,  1966.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 
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Monday,  Febrij ary  28, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  W.  O.  Hanson  Jacobs, 
rector,  St.  Augustine's  Episcopal  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  Ood; 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me. 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God.  who  provldeth  for  Thy 
people  by  Thy  power,  smd  rulest  over 
them  in  love:  we  commend  to  Thy  good 
providence,  Thy  servant,  our  President, 
and  all  those  who  with  him  take  counsel 
for  the  peace  of  this  Nation,  and  the 
world.  Especially  do  we  commend  to  the 
guidance  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Thy  people,  gathered  to- 
gether In  this  House,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Thy  servant,  the  Speaker.  Let 
Thy  wisdom  be  their  guide:  Let  Thine 
arm  strengthen  them:  let  truth  and  Jus- 
tice, holiness  and  righteousness,  peace 
and  charity,  abound  to  their  days. 

Finally,  we  commend  the  soul  of  Thy 
servant,  the  late  beloved  Chaplain,  into 
Thy  hands,  thanking  Thee  for  his  life 
of  devoted  service,  and  we  seek  Thy  favor 
In  the  words  which  Thou  didst  Thyself 
teach  us  to  pray  saying:  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  Thy 
name.  Thy  kingdom  oome.  Thy  will  be 
done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those 
who  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil;  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  forever.    Amen. 


THE  JOXJRNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  W,  1966.  was  read 
and  approved.  i 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESHJENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  bills  and  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tiUes: 

S.  B77.  An  act  for  the  reUeC  o<  Mazy  F. 

Morse; 
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8. 861.  An  aot  f or  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Ber- 
nard L.  LaMountaln,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ; 

8. 1620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  li£r.  and 
Mrs.  Barl  HarweU  Hogan;  and 

8.J.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  to  cancel  any 
\inpald  reimbursable  construction  costs  at 
the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  chargeaMe  against  certain  ncKi- 
Indlan  lands. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  6845)  entitled  "An  act  to 
correct  Inequities  with  respect  to  t^e 
basic  compensation  of  teachers  and 
teaching  positions  under  the  Defense  De- 
partment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and 
Personnel  Practices  Act,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  smd  ap- 
points Mr.  MoNROKBY,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr. 
Pong  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


THE  TIME  FOR  TALKING  IS  OVER 

Mr.  STKK8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  con- 
tinues to  be  probing  of  our  reason  for 
being  in  Vietnam  and  a  search  for  some 
happy  solution  to  the  war  Itself.  Most  of 
this  is  wasted  energy.  It  is  a  time  for 
united  action  and  a  drive  for  victory.  I 
am  more  and  more  strongly  convinced 
that  the  imcertainty  regarding  the  Viet- 
namese war  which  weighs  upon  the 
American  people  would  in  large  measure 
be  dispersed  if  the  President  were  to  call 
repeatedly  for  patriotic  support  for  our 
fighting  men  from  all  levels  on  the  home 
front.  The  time  for  talking  is  over;  it  Is 
time  for  action.  We  are  in  a  war;  argu- 
ment and  dissension  will  not  win  it. 
These  provide  only  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
The  American  people  have  always  re- 
sponded to  crisis  and  to  emergency.  Now 
is  the  time  to  remind  them  of  this  Na- 
tion's great  mission  and  of  the  essential- 
ity of  victory.  Regardless  of  the  reason 
we  are  in  Vietnam,  we  are  there  and  we 
must  win. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  be  granted  an  exten- 


sion of  time  from  March  1.  1966.  to 
March  17,  1966.  to  file  a  report  of  Its 
findings  and  rec(Hnmendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  Economic  ReiJort  of  the  Pres- 
ident, as  required  by  section  5(b)  (3)  of 
Public  Law  304,  79th  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPE  LOOKOUT 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  251)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Hie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  a,  line  23,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  after  "Banks."  Insert:  "Land 
donated  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  pur- 
sxiant  to  this  subeection  shall  constitute  con- 
sideration for  the  transfer  by  the  United 
States  of  IZ  acres  of  land  that  is  to  be  used 
as  a  site  for  a  pubUc  health  fadUty  In  the 
village  of  Hatteras,  Dare  Ooimty,  North 
Carolina." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINAIli.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  which  the  Senate  has  adopt- 
ed to  the  House  amendment  to  the  Ci4>e 
Lookout  bill,  S.  251,  is  acceptable  to  the 
supporters  of  the  legislation  and  the 
members  of  the  House  committee.  All 
this  amendment  does  is  to  make  clear 
that  the  transfer  of  the  16,000  acres  of 
land  to  the  United  States  which  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  is  making  will 
stand  as  consideration  for  the  iVa  acres 
which  the  United  States  last  year  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
under  another  act  of  Congress. 

The  two  figures — 16,000  and  1% — are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  each  other,  but 
as  long  as  the  State  is  willing  to  accept 
IV^  acres  in  return  for  16,000,  I  am  in 
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favor  of  It.  More  specifically,  as  I  un- 
derstand It.  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment  was  developed  In  order  to 
overcame  certain  qualms  which  devel- 
oped when  the  Cape  Hatteras  blU.  the 
lV4-»cre  bill,  was  under  consideration  In 
that  body.  Some  thought  that  donating 
these  IVi  acres  to  the  State  might  be 
labeled  as  a  "giveaway,"  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Cape  Lookout  bill  would 
contain  some  such  language  as  that  of 
the  Senate  amendment  which  is  now  be- 
fore us.  This  got  the  doubters  over  their 
hurdle. 

I  recommend  that  the  House  concur 
In  the  amendment  to  its  amendment. 


SP4C.  DANIEL  FERNANDEZ 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  but  with 
much  pride  that  I  ask  to  address  this 
body  today. 

The  name  of  another  yoimg  man  from 
my  State  of  New  Mexico  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  those  kUled  in  the  Vietnam 
struggle.  But  this  young  man  has 
shown  that  he  Is  to  be  counted  among 
the  heroes  who  have  died  for  our  coimtry. 

This  yoimg  man  Is  Sp4c.  Daniel  Fer- 
nandez. 21 -year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jose  I.  Fernandez,  of  Los  Lunas,  N.  Mex. 

One  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  received 
In  his  first  tour  of  duty  was  not  enough 
for  Daniel.  He  realized  the  tremendous 
struggle  taking  place  for  a  free  people  in 
Vietnam,  and  volunteered  to  go  back  for 
a  second  time.  This  second  time  cost 
him  his  life,  but  saved  the  lives  of  his 
buddies  serving  with  him. 

This  jroung  man  has  been  nominated 
to  receive  this  country's  highest  decora- 
tion for  bravery,  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
for  giving  his  life  to  save  his  buddies. 
I  am  hopeful  that  speedy  action  will  be 
taken  to  make  this  posthumous  award 
which  will  acknowledge  our  country's 
gratitude  to  this  gallant  man  who  died  a 
hero's  death. 

Daniel  Fernandez  died  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 18.  In  a  fierce  battle  with  the  Vlet- 
cong  about  25  miles  west  of  Saigon. 

At  the  height  of  the  battle,  a  grenade 
was  tossed  into  the  midst  of  Daniel's 
\mit.  Without  hesiUtion.  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  grenade  as  It  exploded, 
shielding  his  buddies  from  the  bltist. 
Knowing  what  was  about  to  take  place 
as  he  covered  the  live  grenade  with  his 
body,  he  shouted : 
Move  out,  you  people. 

Friends  of  Daniel  say  that  he  was  truly 
an  unselfish  person  who  always  got  along 
well  with  others.  He  had  a  consuming 
passion  for  horses,  and  at  one  time  be- 
fore entering  the  Army  was  a  bronc 
buster.  He  participated  In  amateur 
rodeos  and  took  an  active  interest  in  all 
life  had  to  offer. 


Daniel  was  an  outstanding  athlete  In 
cross-country  track  and  took  part  in 
football. 

This  young  man  grew  up  in  the  pleas- 
ant little  ranching  and  farming  com- 
munity of  Los  Lunas,  a  town  of  about 
1,500  people,  on  the  Rio  Orande,  10  miles 
south  of  Albuquerque. 

Even  as  a  child  Daniel  showed  his  de- 
sire to  help  other  people.  He  helped  out 
with  the  March  of  Dimes  drives,  took 
part  in  school  programs  sponsored  by 
the  *-H  Club,  and  volimteered  for  the 
school  patrol  In  order  to  be  of  help  to 
other  students. 

His  oflQcers  in  Vietnam  have  the  high- 
est praise  for  Daniel.  Lt.  Joseph  D'Orso, 
a  member  of  Danny's  platoon,  echoed  the 
words  of  sdl  his  friends: 

He  waa  always  volunteering.  He  was  ready 
to  do  anything. 

His  platoon  buddies  have  given  the 
highest  praise  to  this  young  hero.  Even 
after  the  fatal  incident.  Just  before  being 
flown  away  in  a  medical  evacuation  heli- 
copter, Daniel  turned  to  his  sergeant,  of 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  and  said : 

Who's  going  to  take  care  of  you  now? 

Sergeant  Perkins  said  that  he  had 
been  workmg  with  Daniel  since  he  Joined 
the  unit: 

He  called  me  Sergeant  Rock  and  I  caHed 
him  Old  Dan.  He  was  real  young,  but  real 
grown  up  In  bis  attitude. 

Daniel  was  first  woxmded  in  Vietnam 
in  March  of  1965  after  volunteering  to  go 
there.  He  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal 
and  the  Purple  Heart  and  was  sent  home 
on  furlough  before  being  transferred  to 
Hawaii. 

In  Jeuiuary  of  this  year  he  volunteered 
to  return  to  Vietnam.  On  February  18 
he  died  a  hero's  death. 


ESCALATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  debate  and  vote  on  the  supple- 
mental defense  authorization.  The  au- 
thorization Involves  a  crucial  policy 
decision  about  what  kind  of  war  we  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam. 

On  February  26,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  an  article  from  Saigon  written 
by  Seymour  Topping.  It  describes  the 
new  war  strategy  being  mapped  out  in 
Saigon.  It  is  a  strategy  of  escalation, 
which  is  expected  to  last  for  3  to  7  years. 
According  to  Topping : 

During  periods  of  maximum  combat  ef- 
fort, it  is  expected  that  American  casualties 
each  month  will  average  about  400  to  600 
dead  and  about  1,600  wounded. 

Thus,  an  escalated  war  can  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  minimum  of  50,000 
casualties. 

This  is  what  tomorrow's  vote  Is  all 
about.    I  hope  that  every  Member  of 


this  body  will  read  Mr.  Topping's  ac- 
coimt  before  voting  tomorrow. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  26,  1966] 

UNITXO     STATKS     and     VnrNAM     DlAW     Wae 
PUMS     TOR     3     TO     7     YEAlta OmCIALS     IK 

Saioon  Chart  Stratigt  «)r  Imvabing  or 
Enemy  Strongholds — Hopi  tor  Talk  Is 
Dm — Planners  Ark  Apprrhxnsivx  Ovxr 
Reaction  to  Expectkd  Hkavt  OI  Casual- 
ties 

(By  Seymour  Topping) 
Saioon.  February  25. — Senior  United  States 
and  South  Vietnamese  officials  are  showing 
a  new  sense  of  purpose  and  direction  in  the 
war  against  the  Vletcong. 

"We  have  nothing  to  cheer  about  except 
that  we  have  at  last  defined  our  problem 
and  we  have  the  go-ahead  on  a  program," 
one  of  them  explained. 

The  officials  estimate.  In  their  planning, 
that  the  war  wUl  last  from  3  to  7  years.  At 
the  moment  they  are  more  concerned  about 
the  possible  adverse  reaction  of  American 
public  opinion  to  a  costly,  prolonged  struggle 
than  about  any  of  the  specific  military  or 
poUtlcal  problems  within  Vietnam. 

MORE   troops   to    ARRIVE 

Under  the  new  plans,  the  level  of  offensive 
operations  U  to  be  raised  as  the  support  ca- 
pability of  U.S.  forces  is  expanded  through 
the  improvement  of  port  facilities  at  Saigon 
and  other  harbors  extending  north  to 
Da  Nang. 

Additional  troops  are  to  be  brought  to 
Vietnam  so  that  the  military  commanders 
will  have  sufficient  forces  to  strike  hard  at 
Vletcong  base  areas. 

Air  strikes  at  communication  lines  In 
North  Vietnam  and  infiltration  routes 
through  tiaos  are  to  be  continued.  U.S. 
troops  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Cambodia 
in  pursuit  of  Vletcong  forces  and  North 
Vietnamese  units  that  are  reported  to  be 
based  there. 

A  decision  has  been  postponed  on  the  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  troops  in  Laos  to  cut  the 
Ho  Clil  Mlnh  tarail,  although  senior  military 
officers  in  Vietnam  tend  to  favor  such  an 
operation. 

OmCERS    DIVIDED    ON    PLAN 

The  administration  has  decided  against 
such  a  move  for  the  present  because  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Laotian  Government  and 
disagreement  within  the  U.S.  military  leader- 
ship over  the  feasibility  of  such  an  operation. 

It  is  within  this  strategic  framework  that 
Gen  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  U.S. 
commander  In  Vietnam,  is  planning  his  op- 
erations. The  general  intends  to  employ 
U.S.  troops,  which  now  number  more  than 
200.000,  in  a  series  of  sweeps  directed  at 
destroying,  defeating  or  neutralizing  the 
Vletcong's  main-force  units,  which  are  esti- 
mated to  total  80,000  men. 

Despite  private  assurances  from  President 
Johnson  that  the  administration  will  prose- 
cute the  war  as  is  required,  officials  In  Saigon 
are  wondering  whether  the  American  people 
will  tolerate  the  casualties  that  are  fore- 
seen in  the  projected  military  operations. 

During  periods  of  maximum  combat  effort, 
it  is  expected  that  American  casualties  each 
month  will  average  about  400  to  500  dead  and 
about  1,600  wounded. 

There  are  no  startlingly  new  features  to 
the  war  program.  The  essential  difference  is 
that  since  the  Honolulu  Conference  the  key 
U.S.  officials  here.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  who  has  overall  responsibility  for  the 
American  field  effort;  his  Deputy  Ambas- 
aador,  William  Porter,  who  is  the  coordinator 
in  support  of  the  vUlage  pacification  cam- 
paign, and  General  Westmoreland  have  been 
given  a  clearer  mandate  to  put  the  program 
Into  effect. 
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NEGOTIATIONS     BEL^kVB)     T7NUKBLT 


A  number  of  policy  oiptions  have  been  dis- 
carded or  pigeonholed  ky  I^resident  Johnson. 

Official  planning  In  Se.tgon  no  longer  takes 
account  of  any  possibility  of  peace  negotia- 
tions with  the  Vletcong.  It  Is  felt  that  the 
President's  "peace  offensflve"  was  undertaken 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Communists  are  not 
Interested  In  negotiations  and  to  assuage 
public  opinion.  The  President  is  said  now  to 
be  bent  on  action  to  break  the  back  of  the 
Communlst-Ied  insurgoacy. 

Officials  here  did  not  weigh  seriously  the 
Issues  raised  in  the  exchanges  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy, over  his  proposals  on  the  role  of  the 
Vletcong.  Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Premier,  is  planning 
to  bold  elections  late  naxt  year,  but  the  10- 
member  governing  Military  Directory  says 
it  has  no  intention  of  allowing  the  Vletcong 
to  vote  or  to  put  up  candidates. 

LANDING  IN  ttOIttB  DISCARDED 

In  military  policy,  two  options  on  action 
to  seal  off  the  South  Vietnam  battlefield  by 
Impeding  or  discouraging  infiltration  from 
North  Vietnam  have  been  discarded.  One  of 
these  was  a  proposal  for  an  amphibious  land- 
ing in  North  Vietnam,  near  the  Vinh  region 
to  block  the  approaches  to  the  Infiltration 
corridor  through  Laos. 

A  decision  also  has  been  taken  against 
bombing  the  population  centers  at  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong,  although  the  mining  of  the  chan- 
nel to  the  port  of  Haiphong  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jet  airfields  near  Hanoi  are  still  un- 
der consideration. 

General  Westmoreland  believe*  that  It  will 
take  several  years  to  break  the  Vletcong  main 
force  units.  Since  the  Plelme  campaign, 
which  began  late  In  October,  about  17,000 
Vletcong  soldiers  have  been  killed,  accord- 
ing to  official  American  estimates.  Vletcong 
forces  have  been  provoked  into  major  en- 
gagements by  U.S.  troops  penetrating  for  the 
first  time  into  some  of  their  base  areas. 

TIETCX3N0  REPLACING  LOSSES 

Vletcong  losses.  In  kUled  and  wounded, 
are  being  made  up  by  the  infiltration  of 
troops  from  North  Vietnam,  now  estimated 
to  total  4,500  a  month,  and  the  drafting  of 
men  in  South  Vietnam. 

Under  the  VS.  military  umbrella,  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  totaling 
670,000  men.  are  to  hare  the  principal  mis- 
sion of  destroying  or  dispersing  the  approxi- 
mately 110.000  Vletcong  guerrillas  operating 
outside  the  main  units. 

Once  reasonable  security  Is  restored  to  any 
area,  the  pacification  and  rural  reconstruc- 
tion programs  are  to  be  instituted.  Teams 
of  Vietnamese  revolutionary  development 
cadres  would  cooperate  with  security  forces 
In  rooting  out  40,000  Vletcong  political  and 
military  command  and  control  cadres  In 
the  villages. 

A  modest  beginning  described  by  one 
American  official  as  a  "small,  bite-sized  deta," 
is  to  be  made  this  year  In  a  pacification  pro- 
gram in  four  selected  areas  where  security 
conditions  are  fairly  good.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  a  total  of  40,000  revolutionary  de- 
velopment cadres  are  soheduled  to  be  in  the 
field,  and  the  paclficatioa  areas  will  be  slowly 
expanded. 

REFORM  MEASORES  PLEDGED 

Along  with  the  pacification  program,  the 
Ky  government  is  pledged  to  a  program  of 
political  democratlzatloa  and  economic  re- 
form which  Is  to  be  announced  soon,  to 
check  Inflation.  Premier  Ky  has  assured 
U.8.  officials  that  he  Will  Introduce  a  con- 
stitution in  November  well  before  the  elec- 
tions. 

At  no  stage  In  the  i^lltlcal  and  military 
program  do  American  or  Vietnamese  officials 
In  Saigon  foresee  an  opening  of  negotiations 
with  the  Vletcong  toward  a  peace  settlement. 


The  more  optimistic  of  them  predict  that 
Hanoi,  confronted  by  a  determi-.'ed  military 
campaign  and  a  successful  pacification  pro- 
gram, will  halt  the  Infiltration  to  the  south 
and  that  the  Vletcong  will  gradually  disperse 
In  4  to  5  years. 

However,  even  the  mort  optimistic  officials 
are  vmeasy  about  returning  to  Honolulu  next 
June  to  meet  President  Johnson's  demand 
for  a  demonstration  of  how  many  coonsklns 
have  been  nailed  to  the  wall. 

Apart  from  the  results  that  may  be  expect- 
ed In  the  next  months  from  emergency  meas- 
ures to  slow  down  inflation,  no  responsible 
United  States  or  Vietnamese  official  in  Saigon 
expects  to  record  spectacular  gains  by  as 
early  as  next  June.  One  South  Vietnamese 
official  wryly  said  he  might  have  to  skin  his 
stuffed  tiger  to  have  something  to  show  to 
the  President  In  Honolulu. 


GENERAL  RIDGWAY  SUPPORTS 
GENERAL  GAVIN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
27, 1  month  ago,  I  inserted  In  the  Record 
a  letter  from  Gen.  James  Gavin  to 
Harper's  magazine.  In  that  letter  Gen- 
eral Gavin  advocated  a  policy  of  stabili- 
zation rather  than  escalation  in  Vietnam. 
His  letter  has  since  become  the  center 
of  a  nationwide  debate  over  military 
strategy. 

In  the  March  issue  of  Han>er's,  Gen- 
eral Gavin's  position  is  supported  by  Gen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  former  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.  The  text  of  General 
Ridgway 's  letter  follows: 

Medal  roR  a  Genblal 

I  read  with  absorbing  interest  Gen.  James 
M.  Gavin's  "Easy  Chair"  ("A  Communica- 
tion on  Vietnam,"  February)  and  my  own 
views  accord  completely  with  bis. 

General  Gavin's  penetrating  analyses  of 
our  major  military  problems  and  policies, 
which  he  has  made  over  the  past  decade  and 
a  half,  have  been  conspicuous  for  fertile  and 
creative  thinking  and  far-ranging  vision  In 
the  military  field.  It  was  his  advocacy  of 
the  concept  of  "Sky  Cavalry,"  as  he  termed 
It,  a  concept  based  on  sound  fundamentals 
of  the  military  art,  which  resulted  in  our 
having  a  new  type  of  Army  combat  division 
In  our  troop  list  today — the  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion. Its  battlefield  performance  in  Vietnam 
has  so  far  amply  vindicated  General  Gavin's 
originality  of  thinking  and  brought  further 
luster  to  this  brilliant  combat  leader  and 
politicomilltary  planner. 

Gen.  M.  B.  Bidcwat. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ELIMINATING  UNLIMITED  TREAS- 
URY BACK-DOOR  BORROWING 
AUTHORITY  OF  FEDERAL  NA- 
TIONAL MORTGAGE  ASSOCIA'nON 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i«k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Thte  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  today  (H.R.  13102)  a  bill  to 
limit  and  provide  for  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion and  elimination  of  the  authority  of 
the  Federsd  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  in 
csirrylng  out  Its  "management  and  liq- 
uidating" functions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  unlimited  Treasury 
backdoor  borrowing  authority  came  into 
existence  2  years  ago.  It  was  a  Senate 
provision  In  the  1964  Housing  Act  au- 
thorizing FNMA  to  sell  beneficial  in- 
terests or  participations  in  respect  to 
mortgages  or  interests  therein  held  by 
Government  agencies.  No  similar  pro- 
vision was  considered  by  nor  included 
In  the  Housing  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House.  It  was  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  and  thus  became  a 
part  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

In  connection  with  sale  of  the  par- 
ticipations, FNMA,  under  Its  "manage- 
ment and  liquidating"  functions  was  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  such  participations. 
This  guarantee  in  turn  was  supported  by 
the  grant  of  unlimited  authority  for 
FNMA  to  borrow  funds  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  this  purpose.  Such  un- 
limited backdoor  borrowing  authority 
was  achieved  by  excluding  this  luitivlty 
from  a  provision  elsewhere  in  the  FNMA 
charter  act  effectively  limiting  the  access 
of  FNMA  to  Treasury  borrowing  author- 
ity for  Its  other  "management  and  liq- 
uidating" functions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  purpose  of 
FNMA;  namely,  a  Government  second- 
ary mortgage  market  facility.  Is  being 
subverted.  FNMA  rapidly  is  becoming  a 
mechanism  to  finance  other  agency  lend- 
ing programs  on  an  unlimited  basis.  It 
is  becoming  a  Federal  hockshc^. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  might 
as  well  close  shop  as  far  as  control  of 
Federal  lending  programs  is  concerned  if 
this  unlimited  backdoor  Treasury  bor- 
rowing authority  is  allowed  to  go  im- 
checked. 

Already,  FNMA  has  sold  $1.2  billion  of 
participation  certificates  in  a  pool  of 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  and  sale  of  an- 
other $410  million  of  such  certificates  is 
scheduled  on  or  about  March  16.  The 
1967  budget  contemplates  sale  by  FNMA 
oi  $1.55  billion  of  participation  certifi- 
cates for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, OfQce  of  Education,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  well  as  an 
additional  $1.68  billion  of  certificates  for 
the  VA  and  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  is  getting 
out  of  hand.  It  is  the  imlimlted  pipe- 
line to  the  Treasury  that  makes  this  pro- 
gram tick.  My  bill,  upon  enactment, 
will  bring  it  to  a  halt  because  it  will  plug 
this  unlimited  pipeline  to  the  Treasury. 
I  anticipate  my  proposal  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees in  particular  as  well  as  all  Members 
of  Congress  interested  in  preventing 
abuses  in  backdoor  fijiancing. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MTZW.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  rollcall  No.  24  la«t  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 24, 1966,  covering  the  supplementary 
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apDi-oprlation  bill  for  our  kid  program 
in  Vlctnaxa.  the  Domlnlcaa  Republic  and 
elscwhtre.  I  was  obUsed  to  be  absent 
from  the  floof. 

I  respectful^  ask  that  the  Rscou)  In- 
dicate that  had  I  bem  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  in  favor  of  passage 
of  the  bin. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaiks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  sup- 
port the  supplemental  s^wreprii^ion  bill 
for  the  Defense  Depoj-tmenL  In  so  do- 
ing I  also  wish  to  make  clear  my  full 
commitment  to  the  administration's  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam.  I  support  the  admin- 
istration's  policy  because  I  am  coavinced 
o>ur  goal  is  an  honorsUsle  and  lasting 
peace. 

I  am  convinced  we  aedi  no  domina- 
tion over  other  lands,  we  do  not  seek 
to  rule  the  fortunea  or  destinies  of  other 
people.  I  am  convinced  we  have  walked 
that  extra  mile  in  seekintf  peace  aiui 
that  at  this  time  there  is  no  other  course 
open  but  to  seek  out  and  defeat  the  en- 
emy. There  is  at  this  time  no  other 
path  toward  peace  open  to  us.  No  ac- 
ceptable alternattvea  have  been  offered. 

Sven  as  I  express  this  conviction  I 
know  I  must  examine  my  own  responsi- 
bilities. Agree  or  disagree — like  It  or 
net — when  the  Nation  is  ai  war  we  ai-e 
committed  to  battle  with  an  enemy  and 
there  can  be  no  qnestion  where  every  dt- 
lent  must  stand.  There  Is  no  one  whose 
heart  Ls  not  burdened  with  sorrow  for 
thoM  who  suffer  because  of  this  war. 
But  I  am  resolute  in  my  determination 
to  do  that  which  must  be  done. 

To  criticize,  to  attack,  to  deny  support 
to  our  poUey — all  at  a  time  when  we  are 
at  war  can  only  serve  to  undermine  the 
morale  of  our  flcbtlns  men.  Equally 
daocereos  it  ean  lead  to  a  miainterpreta- 
Uen  by  our  enemies  of  the  strength  of 
our  policy.  Such  a  misinterpretation 
could  result  in  protonglng  the  conflict 
and  delaying  the  advent  of  peace. 

The  news  I  want  Hanoi  to  get  is  that 
this  Nation  is  determined,  that  we  are 
united,  that  we  mewa  what  we  say  and 
that  what  we  say  is  backed  by  every  cit- 
izen of  this  country. 


OKLAHOMA  HERITAOE  TELLS  CON- 
SERVATION PROQRESS  STORY 

Mt.  STEED.  Mt.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  ^>EAKER.  Is  there  objection 
te  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ebjeeUon. 

Mr.STS&D.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  booklet  I  re- 
ceived recently  that  describes  In  picture 
and  storr  the  drstxmtle  problems  of  soil 
an<f  water  eenservatlon  in  Oklahoma. 


and  how  the  people  of  my  State,  with 
the  help  of  Congress  and  the  Federal 
EstaMishment,  have  acted  to  solve  them. 

The  booklet  Is  called  "Oklahoma's 
Heritage,  Ours  To  Guard  and  Keep."  It 
Ls  heartening  to  me.  as  I  know  it  is  to  the 
people  of  my  State,  to  realize  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  conserving 
our  land  and  water  resources  since  the 
dread  days  of  the  Dust  Bowl  and  the 
tbnes  of  frequent  and  damaging  floods. 

The  story  begins  38  years  ago — in 
1928 — when  a  concerned  Congress  took 
a  fiist  step  to  control  soil  erosion.  In 
that  year  the  first  erosion  control  re- 
secureh  station  in  Oklahoma  was  estab- 
lished at  Guthrie.  There  followed  the 
creation  of  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  in 
1933,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  in  1935. 

In  1937.  Oklahoma  was  among  the  first 
States  to  authorize  soU  conservation  dis- 
tricts, the  basis  for  continued  coopera- 
tion in  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
development  aaumg  farmers  and  lanch- 
eis,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
organizations. 

"Oklahoma's  Heritage"  tells  a  story 
that  with  some  regional  vaiiations  could 
apply  to  any  part  of  the  Nation  where 
the  transition  in  land  and  water  conser- 
vation has  been  dramatic  in  Its  spread 
throughout  the  nu-al  £u-eas.  and  from  the 
farm  and  ranch  to  the  rapidly  growing 
urban  communities. 

"Oklaiiomas  Heritage"  tells  us  that 
watershed  protection  and  development 
has  become  a  people's  program,  a  fact 
attested  to  by  $854,060  provided  annually 
by  the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  for 
watershed  planning  and  assistance  to 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 

I  believe  this  heartening  abars  of  one 
State's  travels  along  the  road  of  sound 
soil  and  water  conservation  and  develcH^- 
ment  Is  of  considerable  interest  outside 
of  Oklahoma.  It  is.  really,  a  national 
story  that  will  be  told  as  long  as  the  need 
for  rich  soli  and  an  ample  supply  of 
clean  water  continues  to  exist. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ALBERT  THOMAS.  OF  TEXAS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PhtvanI  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  a  heavy  burden  of  personal  grief  to 
announce  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  death  of  their  colleague  and  my  dear 
friend,  the  Honorable  Albxrt  Thomas,  of 
Texas. 

I  have  had  the  great  gift  of  his  friend- 
ship since  he  was  first  elected  to  this  body 
in  1936.  In  all  the  many  years  that  we 
served  together.  I  found  him  always  a 
pillar  of  strength,  the  soul  of  Integrity. 
and  an  extraordinarily  able  and  hard- 
working man,  ever  eoncemed  with  the 
well-being  of  those  he  represented,  of 
the  Government  which  he  served,  and  of 
the  country  whifch  he  loved. 

Most  of  us  who  were  close  to  him  have 
been  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  ill- 
ness with  which  he  was  afflicted.  We 
have  seen  him  bravely  endure  surgery 
time  after  time.  He  fought  the  good 
fight  all  of  his  life;  it  was  not  in  him 
to  act  any   difTerently   when  life  had 


reached  its  sunset.  He  suffered  with 
courage,  with  the  grace  of  one  who  did 
not  wish  that  those  who  loved  him  should 
grieve.  The  light  te  over,  and  hts  suffer- 
tng  Is  over.  Those  who  loved  him  do 
indeed  grieve  at  Ms  pa.s,s1ng.  and  I  here 
acknowledge  the  extent  ef  the  loss  that 
I  feel. 

He  was  Ixhti  in  Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  In 
1898.  attended  public  schools  there,  and 
entered  Rice  Institute  prior  to  the  Fii-st 
World  War.  When  the  UrUted  States 
entered  the  conflict,  he  immediately 
joined  the  Army,  aiid  was  commissioned 
as  a  very  young  second  lieutenant.  After 
the  war,  he  returned  to  Rice  where  he 
obtained  a  bachelor's  degree.  He  then 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Texas  Law  School  In  1926.  He  came 
back  to  Nacogdoches  and  was  elected  to 
the  combined  offices  of  district  and 
county  attorney.  He  was  reelected  to  a 
second  term  which  he  was  unable  to 
complete,  since  his  abilities  had  won  for 
him  the  post  of  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  Texas. 

He  served  with  distinction  for  6  years 
in  that  office  of  public  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, and  then  won  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1936  to  represent  the  Eighth 
CongressioiuJ  District  in  Harris  County. 
Houston,  Tex.  By  the  summer  of  1938 
?he  had  obtained  no  less  than  12  PWA 
projects  and  $9  million  worth  of  Federal 
flood  control  projects  for  his  district. 
Throughout  his  congressional  career  he 
concerned  himself  mightily  with  Hous- 
ton's problems  of  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, and  waterways.  Houston's  ability 
to  cope  with  the  present  huge  shipping 
traffic  that  fills  its  ports  Is  due  In  large 
measure  to  his  magnificent  efforts 
through  the  long  years  of  his  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Houston  owes  much  ^se  to  him,  such 
as  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
on  Holcombe  Boulevard,  the  city's  free- 
ways built  In  large  part  from  Federal 
funds,  the  Houston  ship  channel,  the 
Manned  Space  Craft  Center,  the  Texas 
Medical  Center,  and  many,  many  more 
constructive,  progressive,  and  valuable 
projects. 

He  never  forgot  his  constituents.  He 
tried  to  read  an  of  their  letters  to  him, 
and  to  dictate  answers  on  the  same  day 
their  letters  were  rec^ved.  He  was 
proud  of  the  extent  of  his  information  on 
the  wishes,  needs,  and  beliefs  of  those 
he  represented  in  this  House.  He  liked 
to  teU  the  people  In  his  district  that  he 
made  up  his  mind  about  his  vote  on  any 
bill  by  reading  what  they  had  written  to 
him  about  it,  by  talking  with  as  many  of 
them  as  he  could,  and  then  deciding  the 
correct  and  fair  thing  to  do.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  men  I  have 
ever  known. 

On  January  22,  1949,  he  was  selected 
to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  His  chair- 
manship duiing  the  many  jrears  since  his 
appointment  to  that  highly  important 
post  has  been  a  mommient  to  his  scru- 
pulous honesty,  his  dedication  to  detail, 
to  progress,  and  to  achievement,  his 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  process,  of 
the  needa  of  the  FedutU  Government, 
and  of  the  ways  and  wishes  of  his  col- 
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leagues  whose  Judgment  he  always  re- 
spected and  whose  friemdship  he  deeply 
treasured. 

I  am  too  deeply  moved  by  his  passing 
to  recoimt  the  details  of  his  many 
achievements  as  a  man  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Moreover,  the  record  of  accomplishment 
which  he  established  here  is  known  to 
most  of  his  colleagues,  as  was  his  warmth 
of  spirit  and  generosity  of  heart.  AU 
who  know  him  wlU  deeply  mourn  his 
his  loss.  All  who  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing with  him  wiU  know  how  great  was  his 
contribution  in  effort  and  dedication  to 
the  heavy  burden  and  awesome  respon- 
sibilities of  the  work  of  the  House. 

As  we  express  our  most  profoimd  re- 
grets for  his  loss  to  the  members  of  his 
f  anilly,  we  must  also  offer  our  sympwithies 
to  those  whom  he  served  so  faithfully 
and  so  well,  his  constituents  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Texas  and 
Americans  everywhere. 

OKKKKAI.   LKAVS   tO    XXTKMO 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr;  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  eulogizing  our  for- 
mer colleague,  Albert  Thomas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  Texas  del- 
egation in  his  words  of  tribute  to  one 
of  the  great  legislators  of  aU  times. 

Albert  Thomas  wa«  Indeed  a  key 
Member  of  this  body  for  many,  many 
years.  He  bore  critical  responsibilities 
because  of  his  long  experience,  his  com- 
mittee assignments,  and  his  exceptional 
abilities,  for  many  major  programs  and 
decisions  affecting  our  Nation's  defenses, 
her  atomic  energy  program,  and  the  op- 
eration of  the  Indepehdent  agencies  of 
Government. 

Albert  met  his  re$ponslbiUties  with 
uncommon  gifts  and  dedication.  He 
was  a  professioiml  in  the  finest  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was  the  tireless  shepherd 
of  his  congressional  diatrict,  the  faithful 
Member  performing  his  duties  to  the 
House,  the  strong,  decisive  yet  coopera- 
tive leader  in  committee.  He  was  In 
every  aspect  of  his  service  completely  im- 
pressive and  unfailingly  effective. 

Albert  Thomas  was  one  of  the  most 
articulate  debaters  ever  to  serve  in  this 
body.  He  has  many  times  captured  the 
ear  and  persuaded  the  House  by  his 
peerless  skill  in  argument,  as  he  captured 
our  hearts  with  his  warmth  and  com- 
passion. Our  colleague  was  a  gentle- 
man whose  every  word  and  act  were 
stamped  with  the  hl^ih  quality  of  his 
Christian  career. 

I  shaU  miss  by  Tfcxas  friend  and 
neighbor  who  had  given  me  a  helping 
hand  on  coimtless  occasions  over  the 
years.  My  personal  loss  is  great;  the 
loss  suffered  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Nation  with  the  passing  of  this  out- 
standing American  Is  beyond  estimate. 


Mrs.  Albert  and  I  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Thomas,  their  daughters, 
and  to  aU  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  . 

As  one  who  served  for  many  years 
alongside  the  late  Albert  Thomas,  I  can 
certainly  speak  firsthand  about  him, 
about  his  qualities  of  character,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  performance  as  a 
Representative  In  Congress. 

Oiu-  late  friend  served  in  this  House 
for  more  than  29  years.  Some  of  us 
treasure  the  memory  of  having  served 
with  him  during  aU  those  exciting,  event- 
ful, and  fruitful  years.  Others  served 
with  him  for  a  lesser  time,  but  they  do 
not  have  lesser  respect  for  the  memory 
of  this  great  man. 

I  was  thinking  this  morning  as  I  came 
to  the  office,  on  this  question:  What  were 
the  qualities  that  made  the  late  Albert 
Thomas  great. 

In  my  mind.  I  summed  It  up  about  like 
this:  He  knew  how  to  work  with  the 
Members  of  the  legislative  branch.  He 
had  the  right  technique,  the  right  spirit 
of  mind  and  heart. 

He  had  the  imderstandlng.  He  knew 
how  to  work  with  the  Members  of  the 
legislative  branch  in  committee,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  conference  with  the  Members  of 
the  other  body. 

He  was  always  effective,  superb.  He 
was  always  the  master  of  the  situation. 
There  is  something  about  us  aU  that 
causes  us  to  accord  respect  to  the  man 
who  is  the  master  of  the  situation. 

In  the  second  place,  our  friend  knew 
how  to  work  with  the  people  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Through  the  years  he  dealt, 
with  calm  and  dispassionate  Justice  and 
great  effectiveness,  with  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  And  as  a 
result  of  his  good  work  many  benefits 
accrued  to  the  Nation. 

But  these  talents  alone  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  a  Representative  in  the  Con- 
gress. He  must  also  know  how  to  work 
with  the  people  of  his  district.  This  de- 
parted friend  knew  how  to  work  with  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Houston,  a  thriving 
and  growing  and  scqihistlcated  metrop- 
olis. He  knew  how  to  deal  with  the 
humble  and  the  weak  and  the  poor,  and 
he  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  rich  and 
the  mighty.  Albert  Thomas  loved  them 
all.  His  people  have  lost  a  great  and 
effective  advocate. 

Albert  Thomas  was  able  to  perform 
many  of  these  things  because  he  did  his 
homework.  He  did  the  work  necessary 
Lo  make  himself  the  master  of  the  situa- 
tion on  the  floor  and  elsewhere.  He  was 
dedicated.  His  major  earthly  love — out- 
side of  the  love  which  he  cherished  for 
his  wonderful  wife,  Lera,  and  his  two 
daughters,  Anne  and  Lera — his  great 
love  was  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  a  very  special  way  the  late  Albert 
Thomas  should  oe  remembered  as  a  man 
of  great  courage.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
him  best  saw  in  recent  years  an  exhibi- 


tion of  courage  which  I  think  I  have 
never  seen  before  In  my  lifetime. 

My  colleagues  wUl  remember  the 
statue  erected  to  Christopher  Columbus 
out  in  front  of  the  Union  Station  here 
In  the  Capital,  chiseled  in  stone  on  this 
statue  are  these  words : 

To  Christopher  Columbus  whose  high  faith 
and  IndoDoltable  courage  gave  to  mankind 
a  new  world. 

Now,  when  I  think  of  Indomitable 
courage,  I  think  of  the  late  Albert 
Thomas.  He  exhibited  indomitable 
courage  to  a  degree  rarely  known  among 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  deal  here  in  a 
recitation  of  accomplishments.  I  simply 
wish  to  Join  with  you  today  in  tribute 
to  the  m«nory  of  this  very  great,  tall 
fellow  Texan,  this  warm  personal  friend, 
the  late  Albert  Thomas,  of  Houston. 

Mrs.  Mahon  and  I  extend  our  con- 
tinued sjrmpathy  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  Aime, 
and  Lera. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
now  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
with  a  very  heavy  heart.  Join  with  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
late  departed  friend  and  coUeague  in  the 
House,  Albert  Thomas.  I  served  with 
Albert  the  many,  many  years  that  he 
was  privileged  to  be  here  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  a  fine  district  in  Texas.  He 
was  a  truly  outstanding  individual,  a 
dedicated  public  servant,  and  one  who 
served  exceedingly  well  and  with  distinc- 
tion. 

Albert  Thomas  was  my  friend  and  I 
was  proud  of  his  friendship.  His  district, 
his  State,  and  this  Nation  will  miss  him 
and  the  objective  and  forthright  leader- 
ship that  he  provided  in  this  House.  His 
was  indeed  a  notable  career.  We  grieve 
at  his  passing. 

Mrs.  Arends  Joins  me  In  extending  to 
his  lovely  wife  and  daughters  our  heart- 
felt sympathy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  now  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  . 

Mr.  BOGCH3.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
written  that  courage  mounts  with  the 
occasion.  Our  departed  colleague,  my 
friend,  Albert  Thomas,  truly,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  said  a 
few  minutes  ago,  a  giant  in  the  service  of 
his  people,  of  his  State,  and  of  his  Nation, 
exemplified  that  expression  that  courage 
moimts  with  the  occasion.  In  the  face 
of  great  pain  and  suffering  for  almost  a 
decade  Albert  Thomas  worked  tirelessly 
on,  never  complaining  to  anyone.  In  the 
last  decade  of  his  life  the  city  of  Houston 
which  he  represented  for  so  many  years, 
ended  the  greatest  era  of  its  advance- 
ment, an  almost  fantastic  period  of 
growth  and  prosperity.  That  modem 
city  today,  thriving,  progressive,  and  for- 
ward looking,  In  many  ways  is  a  Uvlng 
monument  to  Albert  Thomas,  for  It  was 
he  who  led  the  way  In  the  develc^ment  of 
that  city. 

We  have  lost  a  noble  and  dedicated 
public  servant,  a  fine  human  being,  who, 
as  has  been  said  here,  knew  how  to  deal 
witti  his  colleagues  here,  with  his  friends 
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downtown,  and  with  his  consUtueuts  who 
gave  him  cotuage  and  gave  him  support 
time  after  Ume.  Albert  Tuoicas  leaves 
behind  Mm  many  moniimentfi.  but  I  sus- 
pect the  greatest  are  not  thie  material 
examples  which  he  made  a  reality  for  hli 
district  and  his  State  but  that  world  of 
personal  courage  and  fortitude — his  win 
to  live,  his  determination  to  carry  on  de- 
spite tremendous  odds  and  suffering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Albert  Thomas  and  the 
spirit  he  leaves  behind  is  one  which  binds 
up  and  strenfthens  the  sinews  of  our 
heritage:  and  aX  the  same  time,  this  spirit 
looks  ahead  with  vision  and  initiative  to 
build  a  stronger  America,  a  progressive 
America.  Ifever  would  he  subscribe  to 
a  static  soeiety — to  a  standpat  country. 
It  is  the  spirit  a  man  leaves  by  which  he 
Ib  beet  remembered:  and  Albctt  Thomas 
pweased  that  spirit  in  rare  quality.  His 
vision  was  always  toward  the  future — 
he  never  looked  back,  or  dwelt  on  what 
might  have  been. 

On  this  sad  occasion,  I  am  proud  to 
salute  Albhit  Thomas  for  the  exemplary 
service  which  he  rendered  for  our  coun- 
try. I  am  proud  to  salute  him  for  those 
tMngs  which  he  did  for  us  and  for  this 
Heuse.  I  am  happy  that  I  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  to  share  his  friendship. 

8o,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  all  of  you 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  friend  who  was 
dear  to  all  of  us.  In  saying  to  his  lovely 
wife  and  his  lovely  daughters  how  much 
we  Shan  miss  him. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hal- 
uck]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pat- 
MAH,  for  yielding  to  me. 

It  was  Jxist  about  a  year  ago — within 
»  matter  of  a  few  days— that  a  number 
of  ua  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  took 
part  In  the  dedication  of  the  new  gym- 
nastora  In  the  Raybum  Building. 

The  event  of  the  evening  which  will 
always  mean  most  to  me  was  the  unveil- 
1ns  of  a  portrait  of  Albbrt  Thomas. 

This  portrait  hangs  today  in  the  gym — 
a  fitting  tribute  to  a  colleague  who  gave 
so  unselfishly  of  his  time  and  energies 
as  chairman  of  the  gym  committee. 

It  was  my  happy  privilege  on  that  oc- 
casion to  say  a  few  words,  among  thetn 
these: 

Vor  Al  Thomas,  let  km  My  that  In  my 
hacM.  b*  U  one  ol  the  best  m«&  I  have  ever 
known.  I  have  one  brother,  a  doctor  back 
to  Indiana.  Ai.8k«t.  I  Ju«t  wish  that  I  could 
have  had  you  for  a  brother,  too. 

I  never  meant  anything  more  in  my 

life. 

As  far  as  our  careers  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  concerned,  we 
grew  up  together,  so  to  speak. 

And  with  each  passing  session  my  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  this  kindly, 
competent  and  courageous  man  rose 
higher  and  higher. 

I  rememljer  one  time  when  a  great 
Secretary  of  State  of  this  country  was 
critically  ill  with  something  of  like  fash- 
ion. Presldant  Elaenhower  saying  to  me 
on  one  occasion: 

He  does  na«  worry  about  doaig  hia  Job  next 
year:  be  J«a«  worrlea  abeut  doing  his  job 
today. 

Those  of  us  who  were  here  with  AtsaaT 
know  of  his  physical  difficulties  and  the 


great  courage  that  was  shown  through 
every  day  as  he  carried  oa  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Ai.  Thomas  was  far  and  away  one  of 
the  most  effective  debaters  I  have  known 
in  my  time  here  in  this  body. 

The  significant  contributions  he  made 
in  matters  of  crliical  concern  to  the  Na- 
tion refiected  his  dedication  and  dili- 
gence a&  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Offices  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

There  was  no  question  In  anyone's 
mind,  when  Ai  Thomas  got  to  his  feet 
to  defend  or  oppose  a  point  at  issue,  as 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Mauon],  said,  he  had  done  his 
homework  well  and  thoroughly. 

His  untimely  passing  is  a  heavy  loss  to 
the  country  he  served  so  long  and  so 
devotedly. 

It  is  a  loss  to  this  body,  to  his  imtive 
State  of  Texas,  and  to  all  who  knew  and 
loved  him. 

May  his  bereaved  family  be  consoled 
In  the  knowledge  that  he  left  a  legacy 
of  magnificent  service  none  of  us  shall 
ever  forget. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  [Mrs. 

GairrnHsl.  

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
arise  to  express  my  sorrow  at  the  passing 
of  Albeki  Thomas  and  to  offer  my  deep 
sympathy  to  his  widow  and  his  family. 
Albeht  Thomas  was  not  only  an  in- 
formed and  intelligent  legislator,  he 
moved  with  wit  and  laughter  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes.  He  was  one  of  those 
few  people  who  also  brought  out  the  wit 
of  those  around  him — so,  that  where  he 
was.  there  laughter  was  also. 

One  afternoon,  during  the  great  de- 
bate over  the  far-out  design  of  the  Air 
Force  chapel.  I  was  sitting  beside  Louis 
Rabaut,  also  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  listening  as  men 
attacked  and  defended  lx>th  the  design 
and  the  cost  of  the  chapeL 

Presently,  Albert  Thomas  came  down 
the  aisle.  He  stopped  beside  Louis  and 
said,  "Louie,  I  would  not  mind  voting 
for  this  thing,  but  what  are  those  17 
chicken  wtshtxtae  affairs  supposed  to 
represent?"  He  pohited  to  the  arches. 
Quick  as  a  wink,  Rebaut  replied.  "Why 
Albert,  those  represent  the  12  apostles 
and  the  5  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee." 

When  Albert  had  moved  on;  Louie 
sakl  to  me,  "Thomas  is  one  of  the  best 
members  of   the  committee." 

All  who  knew  Albert  Thomas  will  re- 
member him,  and  all  who  remember  him. 
will  remember  the  moments  of  laughter 
they  enjoyed  with  him.  The  Joy  of  life 
is  diminished  with  his  death. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  JoHASl. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
learned  of  Albert  Thomas'  death  I  felt 
almost  as  if  the  world  itself  had  been 
shaken,  or  as  If  the  foundation  was 
crumbling.  I  had  watched  Albert's  te- 
nacious fight  for  his  life  during  the  last 
few  years  and  had  come  to  believe  that 
he  was  IndeEtrviettble.  Although  I  knew 
within  my  own  heart  that  he  could  not 
win  that  battle,  he  displayed  so  much 


courage  and  so  much  determination  to 
live  that  at  first  I  was  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  knowledge  that  ft  was  all  over. 
So  even  though  I  had  to  know  that  the 
end  was  inevitable,  nevertheless  it  was  a 
great  shock  to  me  when  it  came.  And  as 
I  heard  the  news  that  he  was  gone  I  re- 
called the  words  of  the  poet  who  said : 

Our  Uttle  ■yBteax  have  their  day. 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be. 
But  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

Much  more  important  than  that  we 
sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle  in  Con- 
gress was  the  rewarding  experience  of 
sitting  beside  him  in  a  small  hearing 
room  of  the  Independent  OfDces  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  almost  14  years.  I 
can  say  that  throughout  that  experience 
he  was  uniformly  courteous,  considerate, 
and  kind.  I  never  saw  him  when  he  did 
not  display  in  his  personal  conduct  all 
of  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  a  gen- 
tleman. He  was  a  man  with  all  the 
social  graces  yet  he  was  not  interested 
in  Washington  society  because  the  most 
important  things  in  life  for  him  were  his 
family  and  his  work. 

No  one  can  work  in  close  association 
with  another  for  nearly  14  years  without 
learning  a  great  deed  about  him.  I  not 
only  knew  Albert  as  a  man  of  keen  in- 
tellect and  of  outstanding  ability, 
without  a  peer,  in  my  Judgment,  in  an- 
alyzing budget  requests,  in  examining 
witnesses  on  the  intricate  details  of  the 
budget,  in  building  a  record,  smd  in  pre- 
senting the  finished  product  on  the  floor 
for  the  approval  of  our  colleagues,  but 
as  a  warm  personal  friend.  I  have  al- 
ways had  the  feeling  that  nothing  finer 
could  have  happened  to  me  in  my  con- 
gressional Hfe  than  when  I  was  assigned 
to  wor*  on  the  subcommittee  which  he 
headed  with  such  distinction.  The  les- 
sons I  learned  from  him  in  that  sub- 
committee have  been  invaluable,  but 
these  things  have  a  way  of  passing  and 
of  being  forgotten.  The  thing  I  shall 
never  forget  about  Albert  Thomas  was 
the  warm  and  friendly  smile  he  always 
gave  me  and  the  friendship  he  so  gen- 
erously extended  to  me. 

It  is  strange  and  somewhat  ironic  that 
you  can  work  closely  with  a  man  for  14 
years,  realizing  all  the  while  that  you  ad- 
mire, respect,  and  depend  upon  him,  and 
yet  with  his  passing  all  of  a  sudden 
realize  that  your  feeUngs  run  even  deeper 
than  you  had  suspected.  There  is  a  gulf, 
a  tremendous  sense  of  loss — almost  in- 
explicable and  beyond  comfort.  That  is 
the  feeling  I  have  as  I  realize  that  this 
tall  Texan  is  no  longer  among  us.  I  will 
leave  it  to  others  to  cite  his  many  ac- 
complishments, victories,  and  successes. 
My  purpose  today  is  to  recount  my  own 
personal  sense  of  loss  in  his  passing. 

It  is  sometimes  fashionable  for  mourn- 
ers to  become  preoccupied  with  rhetoric 
in  seeldng  to  say  somethiiur  that  will 
seemingly  fit  the  man  to  the  words. 
It  is  not  so  In  what  I  shsdl  say  because 
In  my  book  Albert  Thojcas  was  a  man 
whose  life  virtually  birrst  the  bounds  im- 
posed by  words.  The  mystical  shroud  of 
death  has  engulfed  his  body  but  no  one 
would  want  those  of  oa  who  remain  to 
be  deprived  of  the  spirit  of  the  man. 
Certainly  the  world  Is  a  bit  better  for  his 
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having  abided  a  time  here.  When  you 
consider  all  of  the  troubles,  wars,  dis- 
eases, and  pestilences  that  confront  our 
weary  planet  that  is  snylng  a  great  deal. 
The  seasons  come  and  go  and  the  years 
pass  and  each  one  seems  to  remove  a 
loved  one  tr<mx  our  midst.  This  time  it 
was  Albert  Thomas:  statesman.  leader, 
legislator,  friend.  He  leaves  many  vis- 
ible moniunents  of  his  diligent  service 
to  district.  State,  and  Nation.  These 
monuments  will  keep  alive  his  memory 
in  Houston  and  elsewhere,  but  the  monu- 
ment which  will  remain  in  my  memory  Is 
more  lasting  than  bronze. 

When  I  think  of  Alhsrt  Thomas  today, 
and  as  I  shall  think  ol  him  in  the  days 
ahead,  Shakespeare's  words  in  "Julius 
Caesar"  seem  most  appropriate: 
Hla  life  waa  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mlx'd  In  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world — "Thla  was  a  man." 

To  the  gracious  Mrs.  Thomas,  who 
stood  by  her  husband's  side  throughout 
his  long  struggle  for  life  and  who  self- 
lessly  devoted  so  much  of  her  time  and 
energy  ministering  to  his  comfort,  and 
whose  courage  matched  his  own  during 
the  ordeal  through  which  they  both 
I>assed,  and  to  their  two  lovely  daughters 
who  meant  so  much  to  Albert  and  who 
mean  so  much  to  their  mother  in  this 
hour  of  sorrow,  I  extend  my  profound 
sympathy.  They  have  lost  a  devoted 
husband  and  father  and  I  have  lost  a 
true  friend. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Caset]. 

hte.  CASE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
with  a  great  sense  of  loss  that  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  pajylng  tribute  to  the 
late,  great  Albert  Tbomas  from  Harris 
County,  Tex. 

Albert  Thomas  Is  not  only  a  legend  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  is  truly  a  legend  In  Houston  and 
Harris  County. 

The  first  vote  I  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  casting  at  the  age  of  21  was  for  Albdt 
Thomas  in  his  first  great  race  for  his 
seat  in  this  House  of  Representatives. 
Albert  Thomas  was  an  underdog  in  that 
race — a  tall,  straight,  energetic,  young 
man  who  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  X3B.  district  attorney's  ofllce  which, 
as  most  of  you  know,  is  not  one  of  t^ 
places  that  you  are  apt  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  greatest  mass  of  people. 
But  Albert  Thomas  with  his  great  per- 
sonality and  his  great  vigor  went  around 
to  see  the  man  on  the  street.  The 
manner  in  which  he  campaigned  is  leg- 
endary. After  his  victory  over  what  was 
then  considered  the  most  powerful  polit- 
ical figure  in  Harris  County,  he  went  back 
and  retraced  his  steps  to  thank  the  voters 
who  had  bestowed  this  honor  upon  him. 
Prom  that  time  on,  Albert  Thomas  was 
in  the  hearts  of  everyone  in  Harris 
Coimty. 

I  never  will  forget  my  own  first  politi- 
cal race.  I  was  running  for  the  State 
legislature.  The  first  question  anyone 
would  aA  me — and  they  would  bristle  a 
little  when  they  said  Itr— was,  "Are  you 
nmnln«  against  ALSttr  T»»tAS?"  As 
sooD  as  I  assured  them  I  had  no  such 
high  and  mighty  ideaia.  they  would  talk 
to  me. 


ALBDtT  TBOMAS  wss  a  legend  in  many 
of  his  maimerisms.  some  of  which  you 
are  very  fsonlliar  with.  His  trademaiic 
of  "podner" — an  expression  of  affection 
for  his  f ellowman — his  glasses,  up  on  his 
forehead — when  he  was  perhaps  about 
to  challenge  you  or  to  give  it  to  a  witness 
before  a  committee  who  needed  a  Uttle 
deflation — or  when  he  was  al>out  to  throw 
a  humorous  barb  at  a  colleague. 

I  can  tell  you  that  you  cannot  turn  a 
comer  anywhere  InHouston  or  in  Harris 
Coimty  without  see\^g  the  mark  of  Al- 
bert Thomas  on  it.  Our  great  Houston 
ship  channel,  which  he  guided  during  his 
30  years  in  Congress,  has  grown  from  a 
fairly  energetic  port  to  second  In  the 
Nation.  That  did  not  Just  happen.  It 
took  men — and  a  man  like  Albert 
Thomas — to  see  that  this  came  about. 

Houston's  great  airport  is  there  be- 
cause of  Albert  Thomas. 

Our  freeway  system  is  there  because  of 
Albert  Thomas. 

Mind  you,  those  are  the  big  things,  but 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  first  time  I  ever 
wrote  to  Albert  Thomas  I  was  still  in 
college.  I  merely  dropped  a  post  card  to 
him.  I  wanted  to  make  slight  inquiry 
about  a  particular  aviation  program. 
As  the  boy  said,  I  really  did  not  "want  to 
know  that  much."  But  Albert  Thomas 
not  only  saw  that  I  got  the  information 
but  he  also  wrote  a  personal  letter  with 
an  invitation  to  come  back  for  more  if 
I  needed  more  information.  He  did  not 
know  me  from  Adam  at  that  time,  I 
know. 

Albert  Thomas'  shoes  will  never  be 
filled.  His  footsteps  are  hard  to  follow. 
He  has  left  such  a  mark  in  Harris  County 
that  all  of  us  strive  to  partially  achieve  It. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  the  newspapers 
of  Harris  County  should  write  very  glow- 
ing editorials  and  accolades  about  Al- 
bert, and  they  know  that  the  words  are 
Inadequate.  I  know  that  my  words  to- 
day are  inadequate  to  express  the  high 
admiration  that  I  have  for  this  lost 
colleague. 

He  was  a  man  who  loved  his  family, 
and  his  devoted  family  bore  with  him 
this  tremendous  burden  that  he  had 
during  his  last  years.  No  man  showed 
mtH-e  courage  than  did  Albert  Thomas 
in  these  past  years.  An  ordinary  man 
would  have  possibly  ended  it  sooner. 
But  Albert  Thomas  was  not  an  ordinary 
man. 

As  county  Judge  of  Harris  County  be- 
fore I  had  the  privilege  of  Joining  this 
dlstlngtilshed  body,  I  had  occasion  to 
work  with  Albert  Thomas  on  many  af- 
fairs of  Harris  County.  As  administra- 
tive head  of  the  county,  when  we  had 
problems,  all  I  needed  to  do  was  to  pick 
up  the  telephone  and  say,  "Congressman, 
we  have  a  problem."  He  said,  "What  Is 
it?"  When  I  told  him  he  said.  "Well, 
we  had  better  attend  to  it." 

One  of  t^e  first  that  I  had  in  my 
cmmcity  as  county  Judge  was  the  great 
fiood-oontrol  problon.  Houston  is  a 
better  place  to  live  in  for  that  one  project 
alone. 

I  can  tell  you  without  hesitation  and 
without  equivocation  that  there  will 
never  be  another  Albert  Thomas  In  Har- 
ris County.  But  he  has  given  us  all 
something  to  strive  for.    He  has  given  us 


all  an  idea  of  what  dedication  to  public 
service  Is. 

I,  and  my  wife.  Hazel,  offer  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  devoted  and  lovely  wife, 
Lera.  and  his  two  lovely  daughters,  "Lit- 
tle Lera"  and  Anne.  We  will  miss  him 
with  you.  We  bear  this  burden  with 
you.  God  grant  that  we  can  all  try  and 
strive  to  serve  our  communities  and  the 
people  that  we  represent  in  the  manner 
in  which  this  great  and  distinguished 
Texan  has  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  this 
Record  editorials  and  articles  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  the  Houston  Post, 
the  Pasadena  News  Citizen,  and  KHOU- 
TV: 

[From  the  Houston  (T«z.)  Post, 

Feb.  16, 19MJ 

Thomas  Always  Has  Tzms — "Folks" 

Cams  First 

(By  Franklin  Reed) 

WASmifOTON. — ^It  was  November  ao.  1946. 
and  a  Ifl-year-old  Hoxiston  youth.  In  Wash- 
ington to  appear  on  a  radio  program,  dropped 
by  the  office  of  Congressman  Albxet  Thomab. 

Possibly,  the  young  Houstonlan  thought,  a 
busy  Congressman  could  take  30  aeconda  to 
shake  hands  with  someone  from  the  old 
hometown. 

The  Congreasman  took  30  seconds  to  shake 
hands.  Then  he  took  30  minutes  to  chat 
with  hla  visitor  In  the  office;  another  30  min- 
utes to  take  him  to  lunch  and — most  memor- 
able of  aU  to  the  visitor — another  30  minutes 
to  take  him  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  sit  and  listen,  enraptured, 
as  if  he  were  a  Congressman  himself. 

All  this,  when  the  visitor  would  have  been 
sufficiently  flattered  with  a  simple  hand- 
shake. 

Aa  much  as  anything,  thla  was  Auuaet 
Thomas.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  nothing 
was  too  good  for  the  home  folks.  The  fact 
that  one  of  them  might  be  cmly  18  years 
old  and  couldn't  vote  didn't  make  a  bit  of 
difference  to  him. 

And  thus  It  Is  that  a  man  who  could  easily 
be  remembered  for  big  things  may  come  to  be 
remembered  more  for  little  things — thou- 
sands of  seemingly  Inconsequential  acts, 
courteelee,  and  favors  for  the  best  people  In 
the  world  to  him,  the  residents  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Texas. 

At  his  death,  Houstonlans  In  uncounted 
and  uncountable  numbers  are  probably  call- 
ing forth  some  personal  memory  of  the 
Congressman. 

Maybe  It  waa  a  lunch  date,  or  a  phone  call, 
or  a  letter  of  congratulaUona  or  condo- 
lence, or  an  appointment  to  a  service  acad- 
emy, or  help  In  cutting  through  the  redtape 
of  Washington. 

As  they  do  this,  this  is  their  memory  of 
Albert  Thomas. 

The  writers  of  the  Constitution  wanted 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  cloee 
to  the  people.  Thomas,  though  he  had  great 
power  and  prestige,  which  often  make  a  man 
remote,  never  forgot  this. 

How  la  It  that  I  know  so  much  about  that 
16-year-old  Houston  youth?  I  was  that 
youth. 

MSMOBIRS    or    AL3KBT    7*HOMAS,    A    FtlSND 

(By  Morris  Frank) 

Many  fitting  eulogies  have  been  written 
in  tribute  to  ALSxaT  Thomas.  Certainly  X 
wotild  not  attempt  to  add  to  any  of  them. 

Albxet  Thomas,  though,  was  not  only  a 
great  statesman  but  a  great  friend.  And  I 
have  many  happy  memoriaa  of  my  friend 
ALMotT  Thomas  who  grew  up.  ao  to  speak, 
in  good  old  Nacogdoches. 

In  fact.  In  a  way.  Albkrt  and  I  had  similar 
starts  In  life.  Both  of  our  fathers  had  dry 
goods  stores  In  east  Texas.  Albrrt's.  of  oonrae. 
in  Nacogdoches,  ours  In  Lufkln. 
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A»  I  always  told  Ai.bkbt,  be  went  on  from 
hla  dad'a  dry  gooda  atore  to  atellar  aooom- 
pllsbmenta.     Wblle  I  Juat  went  on. 

We  used  to  kid  loU  about  the  LufUn- 
Macogdoches  rivalrlea. 

Like  otbers  wbo  knew  Albhit  wben,  I  took 
pride  In  hi*  attalmnents. 

However,  being  be  waa  from  Nacogdocbea 
and  I  waa  from  Lufkin,  we  wouldn't  let  that 
frlendablp  interfere  wltb  our  respective  loy- 
alties. 

Indeed,  one  of  tbe  stories  Aukst  got  the 
blggeat  kick  from  waa  an  experience  I  told 
him  about. 

I  was  on  tbe  Orulaer  Houston  wben  it  waa 
coming  to  Houston  for  Navy  Day  after  World 
War  n.  I  waa  on  a  newapaper  aaalgnment. 
We  were  docked  at  Ouantanamo,  Cuba.  The 
cruiser  captain  waa  a  fine  fellow  but  he  waa 
very  conscious  of  protocol.  I  had  quarters 
on  tbe  top  deck  near  tbe  captain's.  Auskst 
was  due  to  Join  us  at  Ouantanamo.  The  cap- 
tain told  me  one  day : 

"Ur.  Frank,  I  bate  to  ask  you  this.  But 
Congressman  Albebt  Thomas  is  to  Join  us. 
He  Is  a  big  factor  in  the  naval  appropriations. 
You  know  how  it  is." 

He  didn't  wait  to  see  If  I  knew  bow  it  waa. 
For  be  continued:  "So  ni  have  to  move  you 
to  a  lower  deck  and  give  your  accommoda- 
tions to  Congressman  Thomas." 

I  bristled  and  answered:  "Captain,  you 
are  not  moving  me  anywhere.  Let  me  tell 
jou  something.  I  come  from  a  town  named 
Lufkin  in  east  Texas.  Congressman  Thomas 
Is  from  our  ardent  football  rival,  Nacog- 
doches, 30  miles  away." 

And  I  went  on:  "Captain,  If  It  ever  got 
back  to  Lufkin  that  I  moved  out  for  a  Nacog- 
doches boy,  king,  President,  Congressman  or 
what,  I  could  never  go  back  home.  So  I 
ain't  moving." 

Tbe  day  was  saved  only  when  Albcbt  bad 
to  cancel  the  trip.  Needless  to  state,  I  was 
not  that  ship  captain's  favorite  after  that. 

Albbbt  Thomas  left  many  memorable  ac- 
complishments and  many  happy  memories. 
I  jotn  a  legion  of  other  friends  In  deepest 
sympathy  to  Lent  and  all  tbe  family. 

(From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Feb.  16, 1900) 
Ai.BBrr  Thomas  Sbivbo  Ablt 

Few  congressional  districts  In  the  Nation 
have  been  served  as  ably  as  Harris  County 
during  the  long  tenure  of  Representative 
Albbbt  Thomas.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
and  for  many  years  before,  be  was  a  member 
of  the  powerful  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. In  this  capacity,  he  had  a  major 
part  In  obtaining  for  tbe  county  such  Gov- 
ernment installations  as  tbe  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  (originally  a  Navy  hos- 
pital) and  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 

If  tbe  success  of  a  Congressman  is  meas- 
ured by  what  he  does  for  the  people  of  his 
district,  Ai.BBaT  Thomas  was  greatly  success- 
ful. But  doing  things  for  Harris  County  was 
only  the  bread-and-butter  part  of  bis  29 
years  in  Congress.  As  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subconunlttee  that  bandied 
funds  allotted  to  some  40  Government  agen- 
cies, ranging  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  he 
sought  to  represent  all  of  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States  In  seeing  to  It  that  the  money 
was  spent  wisely. 

He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  hardest- 
working  Members  of  the  House.  He  was  at 
his  office  early  every  day,  and  frequently  took 
work  home  wltb  him  at  night.  When  bureau 
officials  seeking  money  appeared  before  bis 
subcommittee,  they  usually  found  he  knew 
as  much  about  their  subject  as  they  did. 
Within  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  he  often  voted  against  admin- 
istration projects  be  considered  unwise  or 
wasteful. 

THoma*  was  bom  In  Nacogdoches  in  18M. 
He  was  graduated  from  Rice  University, 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  World 
War  I,  and  received  bis  law  degree  from  the 


University  of  Texas  Law  School.  He  also  at- 
tended Harvard  University  Law  School  for  a 
time. 

He  was  serving  as  county  attorney  at 
Nacogdoches  in  1931  wben  be  was  offered  a 
place  In  the  office  of  the  U.S.  district  attorney 
here  during  tbe  Hoover  administration. 
When  Douglas  W.  McGregor  became  U.S. 
attorney  after  the  election  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Thomas  remained  In 
the  office  as  an  assistant. 

He  gained  considerable  fame  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  of  the  district  as  a  prosecutor. 
To  underworld  characters  he  helped  convict, 
he  was  known  as  Vlnegarroon. 

In  1936,  the  office  of  Congressman  from 
the  Eighth  District,  which  then  Included  all 
of  Harris  County,  became  vacant  when  Rep- 
resentative Joe  Eagle  retired  to  run  unsuc- 
cessfully for  the  Senate.  Thomas  became 
one  of  more  than  a  dozen  candidates. 

Thomas  and  former  Mayor  Oscar  F.  Hoi- 
combe  were  In  tbe  runoff  primary,  and 
Thomas  won.  It  was  a  political  upset,  and 
a  tribute  to  the  Thomas  smile  and  hand- 
shake. 

The  county's  population  was  much  small- 
er then  than  It  is  now.  Television  was  still 
to  be  bom.  and  if  a  young  man  in  politics 
wanted  votes,  he  bad  to  get  out  and  meet 
the  voters.  Thomas,  by  traveling  around 
the  county  from  early  morning  \mtll  late  at 
night,  met  most  of  them. 

In  election  years  since,  he  usually  won 
reelection  easily. 

AL3XBT  Thomas  learned  bow  the  people  of 
this  county  felt  about  him  November  31, 
1963,  when  some  3,300  attended  a  banquet 
In  his  honor.  It  was  held  In  the  coliseum. 
Among  those  who  said  cooapllmentary  things 
were  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  then- 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  killed  the  next  day  in  Dallas, 
and  Al,bbxt  Thomas  was  present  in  the  plane 
when  liz.  Johnson  took  the  oath  as  Presi- 
dent. 

He  also  was  honored  in  1965  when  the 
Brown  Foundation  gave  $600,000  to  Rice 
University  to  establish  the  AuiST  Thomas 
chair  of  political  science. 

Thomas'  death,  although  not  unexpected, 
was  a  shock  to  all  who  knew  him  and  loved 
him.  Tbe  Post  joins  many  friends  through- 
out the  Nation  in  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Thomas 
and  his  daxigbters.  He  will  be  long  remem- 
bered here  and  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

[From  the  News  dtlsen,  Pasadena,  Calif.] 
Thomas'  Death  Is  "Dabk  Dat" 

One  of  this  area's  truly  greet  statesmen 
was  laid  to  rest  Friday. 

Congressman  Aixebt  Thomas  came  home 
to  the  Houston  he  loved  best  and  did  more 
for  than  perhaps  any  other  single  man  in 
history. 

Although  Representative  Thomas  did  not 
represent  the  Pasadena  are«  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  his  tremendous  work  was  felt 
here. 

He  is  given  credit  for  bringing  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  to  Clear  Lake.  Had  It  not 
been  for  his  work  on  this  project.  Paaculena 
might  not  be  tbe  booming  city  it  is  today. 

Thomas  bad  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
since  1937  and  had  headed  powerful  appro- 
priations subcommittees  since   1949. 

He  Is  said  to  have  helped  then-Oongress- 
nmn,  now  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
acquire  much  of  his  political  experience  and 
savvy. 

Thomas  was  a  down-to-ettfth  guy  who 
liked  to  campaign  luiannounced,  shaking 
hands,  seeking  the  opinions  ot  bis  citizenry, 
and  listening  attentively  to  any  thoughts 
they  might  have. 

He  was  greatly  admired  by  persons  of  all 
political  philosophies  and  parties  and  seldom 
had  an  of^wnent. 

His  courage  was  especially  demMistrated 
when  he  beoame  one  oC  the  few  southern 


Cbngressmen  to  vote  for  the  Civil  Rights  Aci 
and  medicare.  Although  be  was  considered 
a  liberal,  bis  mind  was  always  open  to  what 
he  considered  beet  for  his  p<H>ulace. 

Many  Pasadenans  remember  Thoicas  fr<Mn 
the  days  when  Harris  County  had  Just  one 
oongressionAl  district,  and  he  was  the  Repre- 
sentative. 

South  Houston  Mayor  George  W.  Cbrlsty 
put  It  well  wb«n  he  called  Thomas'  death  "a 
dark  day  for  all  of  Harris  County." 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 

Feb.  18.  19661 

AvB   At«ox   Vaue.   AiJnT  Thomas 

This  is  a  sad  day  for  Houston  and  Harris 
County. 

It  la  the  day  on  which  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished sons,  AI.BXXT  Thomas,  for  SO  years 
the  Representative  In  Congress  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Texas,  is  laid  to  his  final  rest. 

His  loss  is  bard  to  accept,  even  though  we 
had  advance  warning  of  it.  The  state  of  his 
health  had  been  precarious  for  3  years  and 
more.  But  he  carried  on  so  courageously 
and  so  well  that  when  the  blow  fell  none  of 
us  vras  really  prepared  for  it. 

During  most  of  his  career  In  Congress  Al- 
BEBT  Thomas  represented  all  Harris  County: 
in  recent  years,  since  the  county  was  divided 
into  two  districts,  he  has  represented  only 
the  north  half.  Yet  the  Interests  of  the  en- 
tire coimty  remained  uppermost  in  his  heart, 
as  Is  evidenced  most  dramatically  in  the  fact 
that  tbe  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  which  he 
did  so  much  to  help  locate  here.  Is  not  In  his 
own  8th  but  In  tbe  32d  District. 

And  It  Is  all  of  Harris  County  that  mourns 
him  today,  along  with  Texas  and  the  Nation. 
All  Harris  County  extends  its  sympathy  to 
tbe  wife  and  daughters  of  its  veteran  Con- 
gressman. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  great  came  here  to- 
day for  the  funeral.  Those  of  bis  constitu- 
ents who  cannot  join  them  at  church  serv- 
ice and  graveside  do  so  in  spirit. 

Albxbt  Thomas,  hall  and  farewell. 

(KHOU-TV  11  Editorial] 
ALBiar  Thomas 

A  personal  memory  was  jarred  back  to 
consciousness  yesterday,  with  news  of  the 
death  of  Congressman  Al^ebt  Thomas. 

It  concerned  a  phone  call  Just  last  week 
from  Washington.  The  caller  was  Galveston 
Congressman  Culmx.  Thompsok,  but  tbe  op- 
erator said  it  was  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  asked  if  this  happened 
often.  It  did,  he  said,  but  he  wasn't  bothered 
by  It — be  was  flattered. 

That  brief,  matter-of-fact  comment  comes 
strongly  to  mind  today,  as  a  quiet,  but  really 
unmatched  testimonial  to  Auebt  Thomao— 
for  nearly  30  years,  Houston's  leading  spokes- 
man In  the  Nation's  Capitol.  It  was  a  brief, 
but  telling,  assessment  of  the  man  who  de- 
serves much  of  the  credit  for  making  our 
community  what  it  is  today. 

We  in  Uie  news  business  remember  him 
well,  as  an  unassuming  man  whose  nearest 
approach  to  flamboyance  was  his  strong  tie — 
a  firm  and  positive  person  who  devoted  bis 
life  to  the  community  he  loved  and  the  Na- 
tion he  served — going  happily  into  bis  last 
term  in  Congress,  knowing  that  cancer,  which 
already  had  brought  him  pain  and  misery, 
quite  probably  wotild  bring  death  before  the 
term  was  out,  but  choosing,  nonetheless,  to 
spend  that  time  in  the  work  few  knew  or 
could  perform  better. 

And  vrlth  these  things  In  mind,  we  see  the 
meaning  clear  in  President  Johnson's  brief 
comment:  "He  worked  hard.  He  served  well. 
His  death  leaves  a  lonely  place  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  knew  him  best." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Ohio     [Mr. 
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Mr.  MINSHAU*.  Ur.  Speaker,  death 
has  deprived  the  Cktogrew  and  the  coun- 
try of  a  good  and  wlM  Member  of  C<»i- 
grress,  a  dlsUngulJdied  chairman,  and  a 
l>rave  and  gallant  gentleman. 

In  the  brief  year  1  served  under  Chair- 
man Thoicas  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Ofllces  Appropriations,  I 
gained  tremendous  respect  for  his  awe- 
some knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the 
22  Federal  agencies  within  his  subcom- 
mittee's purview.  He  had  a  computer 
mind  and  his  memory  was  uncanny  con- 
cerning the  thousands  of  employees  and 
billions  of  dollars  Involved.  The  con- 
tributions he  made  to  civU  aviation  and 
to  the  space  program  have  made,  and 
shall  continue  to  make,  a  daily  lmpcu:t 
on  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans. 
Future  generatlOTis  will  have  much  rea- 
son to  give  thanks  to  the  tireless  and 
dedicated  work  of  AtsuT  Thomas. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  generous 
welcome  Chairman  Tbomas  gave  me  as 
a  newcomer  to  his  subcommittee  last 
year.  He  did  everything  possible  to  ease 
my  Introduction  to  the  complexities  of 
the  22  agencies,  each  a  beehive  of  prob- 
lems and  personalities.  He  was  gracious 
and  generous  in  giving  every  courtesy 
Eind  help  to  this  Member  from  across  the 
aisle.  He  extended  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  I  was  honored  to  take  It.  I  am 
grateful  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  under  this  remarkable  and  brilliant 
chairman  and  to  have  been  able  to  call 
him  my  friend.  I  will  miss  not  only  his 
kindly  words  and  friendly  pats  on  the 
back  but  most  of  all  wise  counsel  and 
wonderful  leadershli>^we  have  all  lost 
a  real  friend. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  yield  to  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Thomas. 
from  Galveston,  Tex.,  the  Honorable 
Clark  Thompson. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  formal  remarks,  which  I 
shall  extend  in  the  Rscord,  are  to  a  large 
degree  repetitious,  but  I  want  to  give  you 
a  little  anecdote,  a  true  personal  story 
that  takes  up  a  thread  that  has  been 
woven  through  all  of  these  eulogies  to- 
day. It  was  during  World  War  n,  when 
I  was  In  the  Marine  Corps,  stationed  In 
San  Diego,  and  the  At^ropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Subcommittee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs, as  I  recall  it,  was  coming  through 
to  look  over  our  establishment  and  later 
to  make  appropriate  appropriations. 

I  was  assigned  as  the  escort  to  the  tall 
Texan,  a  man  whom  I  knew  not  very 
well-  at  that  time,  but  still  I  knew  him. 
We  went  arouiu'  and  saw  what  was  going 
on.  I  thought  I  knew  what  he  wanted 
to  look  at,  and  I  took  him  around  and 
showed  him.  Then  came  dinnertime, 
and  we  assembled  in  the  ballro(»n  in  a 
big  hotel.  There  waa  the  speaker's  table, 
and  I  went  and  looked  at  the  name  cards, 
and  saw  his  there.  1  took  hin-  up  there 
and  I  said,  "Your  seat  is  up  here,"  and 
sat  him  down.  He  said,  "Where  are  you 
going?"  I  said.  "I  am  going  down 
there."  He  said,  "No.  you  are  going  to 
sit  here  by  me."  I  said.  "Albuit,  I  can't. 
I  have  to  sit  down  with  the  troops." 
And  he  got  up  and  left  that  seat  and 
would  not  return  to  tU  He  said.  "When 
my  friends  don't  go  first  class,  I  dent, 
either." 


So  it  was,  and  I  have  never  f  cH'gotten 
it.  I  Just  thought  of  it  this  morning, 
with  all  of  these  tributes  being  paid. 
He  toc^  care  of  his  friends,  and  he  took 
them  all  first  class  or  he  would  not  go 
himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  our  old 
friend,  Albert  Thomas,  was  a  shock  al- 
though we  knew  that  for  a  long  time  he 
had  been  battling  with  one  of  the  crud- 
est killers  of  them  all — cancer.  As  much 
as  a  year  ago,  we  knew  that  nothing  was 
keeping  him  going  except  his  Indomitable 
courage. 

Some  of  us  recall  how  he  would  ccane 
in  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  sit  down  in 
the  back  of  the  Chamber,  and  call  one 
of  us  over  to  sit  beside  him.  He  did  not 
want  to  talk  much,  but  he  told  me  one 
day  that  when  the  pain  was  particularly 
intense,  he  wanted  some  of  his  close 
friends  nearby.  He  fought  this  pcdn, 
which  he  told  me  in  recent  weeks  some- 
times became  so  bad  that  he  felt  he  just 
could  not  stand  it.  But,  he  did.  And, 
he  fought  it  right  down  to  the  last  hour 
with  his  mind  perfectly  clear  and  his 
courage  undaunted. 

In  the  days  since  his  passing,  we  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  our  loss. 
We  know  that  no  one  can  ever  take  his 
place  and  only  by  following  closely  his 
example  can  his  successor  find  a  place 
of  his  or  her  own. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  beloved  Lera 
and  to  his  two  daughters,  Anne  and  "Lit- 
tle" Lera.  We  share  with  them  the  sor- 
row that  must  be  in  their  hearts. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTEl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored and  proud  to  add  my  own  voice  to 
the  chorus  of  tribute  being  raised  in  this 
Chamber  today  in  recognition  of  our  late, 
lamented  colleague,  the  Honorable  Al- 
bert Thomas,  of  Texas. 

Congressman  Thomas  was  one  of  those 
rare  public  servants  who  stood  as  a  giant 
among  his  colleagues,  while  at  the  same 
time  forgoing  the  kind  of  publicity  and 
personal  flamboyance  that  would  have 
made  him  a  more  famous  man  outside 
this  body. 

He  wEis  known,  respected,  and  loved  by 
all  who  knew  and  worked  with  him,  both 
Democrat  and  Republican.  His  efforts 
In  the  Congress  seldom  made  headlines 
for  him  outside  of  his  native  State,  al- 
though the  mark  of  his  activities  has 
had  a  tremendous  impact  upon  the 
course  of  history  and  current  events. 
He  will  be  missed  by  a  great  many  more 
than  those  in  Texas,  whom  he  served  so 
well.  Texas  and  the  entire  Nation  have 
lost  a  faithful  and  t>eloved  public  servant. 

I  am  proud  to  count  myself  among 
those  who  welcomed  and  profited  by  his 
experience  and  wise  counsel.  He  was  a 
man  skilled  in  his  profession  and  who 
used  those  skills  with  discrimination  and 
unerring  Judgment.  Much  of  his  stature 
stems  from  his  personal  restraint  In 
wielding  the  power  and  influence  at  his 
command. 

Above  all.  he  was  a  human  being  of 
deep  imderstanding  and  compassion. 
His  high  good  humor  and  warm  optimism 
were  undlmmed  even  by  the  persistent 


and  inexorable  shadow  of  death.  In  his 
29  years  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  he 
established  new  standards  for  devoted 
public  service,  determination,  and  raw 
courage. 

Among  his  greatest  virtues,  to  me  as  a 
member  of  the  opposition,  was  that  he 
could  rise  above  partisan  dogma  when 
the  occasion  demanded.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  carry  party  above  public  Interest, 
or  beyond  personal  friendship. 

My  fondest  recollections  of  our  hon- 
ored colleague  are  those  times  when,  in 
less  formal  surroundings,  he  would  ex- 
tend a  gentle  slap  on  the  back  and  a  per- 
sonal word  of  encouragement.  His  life, 
his  career,  and  in  a  sense  his  sad  paissing, 
have  all  been  a  source  of  much  inspira- 
tion for  me  and,  I  am  sure,  for  all  of  us. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  extend  my 
personal  condolences  to  the  surviving 
members  of  his  family,  and  to  assure 
them  that  a  great  many  willing  shoulders 
share  their  burden  of  grief  in  this  hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
now  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Qeorge  W.  Andrews  1. 

Mr.  OEOROE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  lost  a  warm  personal  friend 
when  Albert  Thomas  passed.  For  many 
years  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Independent  OfiQces  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  was  a  great  leader  and  one 
of  the  most  conscientious  men  I  have 
ever  met.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
enough  hours  in  the  day  for  him  to  ac- 
complish the  goal  he  set  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day.  He  worked  long  and 
hard,  and  there  are  many  of  the  agen- 
cies in  our  Government  that  are  today 
accomplishing  more  and  working  better 
Just  because  of  the  untiring  efforts  he 
put  forth  in  committee  hearings.  He 
handled  his  subcommittee's  annual  ap- 
propriation bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
like  the  old  pro  he  was. 

He  was  ever  conscious  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  day  and  met  the  challenge 
with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Albert 
Thomas  loved  his  work  in  Congress,  and 
the  people  he  represented  in  Texas.  No 
problem  was  too  complex  for  him  to 
tackle,  and  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
were  well  aware  that  he  could  solve  the 
most  complicated  ones. 

Albert  Thomas  was  a  family  man.  He 
cherished  his  lovely  wife,  Lera,  and  their 
two  wonderful  daughters.  His  family  can 
take  pride  In  the  many  accomplishments 
he  attained  in  his  service  in  Congress. 
They  have  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss. 

Aside  from  his  family  and  from  my 
own  personal  sense  of  loss,  I  am  thinking 
of  the  loss  that  has  been  suffered  by  the 
people  he  so  ably  represented  in  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
State  of  Texas  and  the  Nation.  We  shall 
miss  his  keen  and  effective  work  in  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Albert  Thomas  had  all 
of  the  qualifications  which  I  have  always 
felt  were  necessary  for  the  making  of  a 
good  public  oflQcial.  He  was  honest,  he 
was  able,  and  he  was  courageous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  comes  to  my  mind  one  of  my 
favorite  poems  entitled  "The  Heart  of  a 
Friend." 
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The   haart   of   a  friend   never   wonders    or 

doubte  no  matter  if  yeara  Intervene 
The   old    faltb    la    there    and    ii&ught   can 

compare    with    the    comfort    It    gives 

though  unseen 
Tea,  the  heart  of  a  friend  la  the  one  thing 

I  prize  aa  life  lengthena  and  twUlght 

descends; 
It's    the    last   boon   111   ask   when   I   have 

finished  my  task  that  I  live  In  the 

hearts  of  my  friends. 

I  can  assure  the  loved  ones  of  Albeht 
Thomas  that  as  long  as  his  friends  live 
AiBUT  THoius  will  live  In  their  hearts. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [&fr. 
FlthtI. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
Q>ectfiilly  pay  tribute  to  the  life  and 
character  and  public  service  of  the 
Honorable  Albcrt  Thomas,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative of  Texas.  His  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  Texas  can  more  effectively 
and  more  properly  describe  the  tremen- 
dous affection,  admiration,  and  esteem 
In  which  he  was  held  by  his  home  people 
and  by  his  Texas  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  indeed  true  that 
the  Nation,  the  State  of  Texas,  and  es- 
pecially the  Eighth  District  of  Texas, 
have  lost  an  outstanding  Representative. 
We  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  in  the  Congress  have  lost 
a  wise  counselor,  and  an  able  colleague, 
and  a  good  friend.  For  12  years  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  the  office  of  Albert 
Thomas  and  my  office  were  located  on  the 
same  corridor.  Because  of  this  hawy 
circumstance  I  saw  Albert  at  least  every 
day  during  those  12  years.  When  I  came 
to  work  discouraged,  downhearted,  or 
blue  or  depressed,  simply  by  meeting  him 
In  the  hall  and  having  him  raise. his 
hand  and  say  "HI,  partner,"  it  made  it 
all  worth  while  again. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  many  of  my 
colleagues  when  I  remember  him  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mltte  on  Appropriations  he  participated 
in  and  guided  the  necessary  fimding  of 
a  multitude  of  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Perhaps,  more  than  any  single 
individual  he  has  guided  the  proper  fund- 
ing of  man's  exploration  in  space.  He 
did  not  confine  his  activities  and  the 
wealth  of  his  tUiillty  and  his  knowledge 
to  one  aspect  of  congressional  service.  In 
the  spheres  in  which  he  was  an  acknowl- 
edged master  he  was  probably  the  most 
capable  and  effective  debater  that  many 
of  us  have  seen. 

When  Albert  Thomas  brought  an  ap- 
propriation bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
few  dared  to  offer  amendments  thereto. 
When  amendments  were  offered,  few,  if 
any.  were  adopted.  As  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes,  I  believe  only  one  major 
amendment  was  adopted  to  a  bill  which 
he  managed,  and  many  of  us  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  did  not  seriously 
object  to  that  sunendment. 

Albert  Thomas  was  fair,  he  was  hon- 
est, and  he  was  courageous  in  everything 
that  I  saw  him  do  during  the  period  that 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  him. 

I  especially  remember  with  pleasant 
affection  our  association  together  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1960.     I  could  recount  nu- 


merous other  occasions  when  my  life  and 
its  activities  have  been  made  more  pleas- 
ant because  of  my  association  with  this 
man  whose  memory  we  honor  today. 

Mrs.  Plynt,  our  daughter,  and  our  two 
sons  join  me  in  extending  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  beloved  life  companion, 
and  their  two  devoted  daughters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  somewhere 
in  the  Great  Beyond  Albert  Thomas  Is 
aware  of  the  love  and  affection  in  which 
we  held  him  in  life  and  of  the  way  that 
we  feel  about  him  In  memory. 

To  where  he  is  in  that  Great  Beyond, 
I  would  like  to  lift  my  eyes  and  my  voice 
and  say:  Good  friend,  wise  counselor,  tall 
Texsm,  outstanding  legislator,  and  great 
American,  we  bid  you  an  affectionate 
farewell. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  sad 
occasion  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Death 
has  claimed  an  able  man — one  of  the 
ablest  in  our  midst  and  one  of  the  most 
beloved.  I  speak  of  Albert  Thomas,  late 
a  Congressman  from  the  Eighth  District 
of  Texas. 

Albert  Thomas  was  a  veteran  legisla- 
tor— skilled  in  debate  and  a  master  par- 
liamentarian. He  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  men  ever  to  represent  a  con- 
stituency in  Washington.  Here  was  a 
man  from  whom  it  was  always  possible 
to  learn,  a  man  whose  unfailing  spirit  of 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  sound 
constitutional  govenunent  was  a  con- 
stant inspiration. 

Pew  men  in  Congress  have  been  more 
genuinely  respected  and  loved  by  his  fel- 
low Members.  One  of  the  senior  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  he  was  also  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  His  steadying  influence 
in  that  committee  and  on  the  floor  was  a 
guiding  light  which  time  and  again  di- 
rected the  course  of  legislation  into 
soimd  channels. 

Throughout  the  course  of  his  long  and 
trying  flnal  illness,  he  exhibited  a  brand 
of  courage  seldom  seen.  Suffering  could 
not  dim  his  Interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Congress  and  in  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  fought  a  good  fight,  and  his  work 
lives  on.  His  voice  has  been  stilled  but 
the  spirit  of  leadership  which  he  exhib- 
ited will  remain  as  a  monument  to  the 
name  of  Albert  Thomas.  Our  Nation 
and  his  State  have  lost  a  patriot — a 
leader — a  friend. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
earnest  sympwithy  to  Mrs.  Thomas  and  to 
all  the  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 

BOLANDl. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  the  great  Texas  delegation  and 
other  Members  of  this  House  In  this 
tribute  to  Albert  I^omas. 

Nothing  that  I  can  say  on  this  occa- 
sion can  describe  the  personal  grief  that 
I  feel  at  his  passing.  No  words  of  anyone 
are  needed  to  highlight  his  magnificent 
record  in  all  of  the  public  offices  that  the 
people  of  his  community  entrusted  to 
him  in  his  beloved  State  of  Texas. 

The  great  and  distinguished,  brilliant 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
prcqirlatlons,  Mr.  Mahon,  fellow  colleague 


from  Texas  and  long-time  friend  of  Ai. 
Thomas  said  something  a  moment  ago 
that  I  think  bears  special  emphasis.  He 
said,  "Mr.  Thomas  knew  how  to  deal  with 
the  executive  branch."  As  chairman  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations — of  which  I  am  a 
member — ^he  presided  over  this  tremen- 
dously important  committee  with  sheer 
brilliance,  unmatched  ability,  and  courtly 
and  considerate  demeanor.  He  saw 
agency  heads  come  and  go  in  the  years 
he  presided  as  chairman  over  this  com- 
mittee. He  knew  the  agencies  and  their 
missions  better  and  understood  their  sig- 
nificance more  than  the  many  bench- 
warmers  that  passed  through  these 
agencies.  He  was  aware  of  the  fantastic 
power  that  regulatory  agencies  could 
bring  to  bear  on  the  regulated  and  he 
recognized  so  well  the  actions  of  eager 
beavers  who  could  run  rampant  with 
power.  As  much  as  anyone  I  know,  he 
was  everlastingly  and  constantly  con- 
cerned that  the  public  be  protected,  its 
rights  guarded,  and  Interests  be  met  by 
the  great  regulatory  agencies  of  our 
Government. 

His  control  of  his  committee  was  mas- 
terful because  he  did  his  work.  He  knew 
the  subject  and  he  recognized  the  prob- 
lems. He  was  a  genius  at  Interrogation 
and  he  always  succeeded  in  building  a 
wonderful  record  for  his  committee. 

In  the  years  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations,  the  budgets  of  the 
various  agencies  that  came  before  his 
committee  were  reduced  under  his  lead- 
ership of  the  committee  by  some  $15  bil- 
lion. 

The  fact  that  he  was  never  overturned 
on  this  floor  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
soundness  of  his  actions. 

I  know  that  Houston  has  lost  one  of  its 
finest  public  officials  and  one  of  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  that  magnificent 
city. 

This  Nation  has  lost  a  brilliant  legis- 
lator. 
We  have  lost  a  good  and  valued  friend. 
To  Mrs.  Thomas,  Ann,  and  Lera,  I  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  sympathy.  What  a 
truly  magnificent,  majestic  woman  Mrs. 
Thomas  has  been  in  the  long,  exciting 
years  of  her  marriage  to  Al  Thomas.  In 
the  terribly  trying  days  of  the  past  many 
montlis.  her  toll  and  her  sacrifice  has 
been  an  example  to  behold. 

I  know  that  her  great  grief  is  softened 
by  the  regard  and  the  esteem  in  which 
Albert  Thomas  is  held  by  all  who  knew 
him — the  high  and  the  mighty — the  rich 
and  the  poor — his  countless  friends  In 
Houston,  in  Texas,  and  in  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr. 

POACK]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  would  feel 
entirely  remiss  were  I  not  to  say  a  word 
In  connection  with  the  passing  of  my 
dear  friend,  Albert  Thomas,  although  I 
recognize  full  well  that  none  of  us  can 
add  anything  to  the  tributes  that  have 
been  enunciated  here  today  or  to  the  fond 
recollection  of  his  colleagues. 

I  became  a  Member  here  on  January 
3,  1937,  the  7Sth  Congress,  and  was 
assigned  a  room  on  the  fourth  floor  in 
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the  Old  House  Office  thilldlng.  Next  door 
was  the  then  new  Representative  from 
Harris  County.  Albsit  was  my  first  of- 
fice neighbor.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
our  friendship,  which  lasted  until  he  left 
us. 

I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  proper 
to  appraise  and  analyze  our  friends,  and 
I  tried  to  fairly  appraise  Albert  Thomas. 
I  have  tried  to  apply  to  him  the  tests 
which,  it  seems  to  mq,  we  might  apply  to 
the  ideal  Representatjlve. 

Of  course,  any  Mei^iber  of  this  body  to 
be  worthy  of  membei^hip  must  be  hon- 
est. No  man  ever  questioned  the  hon- 
esty of  Albert  Thomas. 

Almost  every  man  to  be  worthy  as  a 
Member  must  be  diligent.  He  must  be  a 
worker  to  achieve  success.  There  are 
very  few  who  are  so  blessed  that  they 
can  perform  the  duties  of  this  office 
without  many  hours  of  hard  labor.  Al- 
bert was  a  hard  worker,  and  he  did  much 
of  his  work  without  publicity.  He  never 
spared  himself. 

Of  course,  in  the  ftnal  analysis,  what 
everyone  wants  to  know  Is :  Is  a  Member 
of  Congress  efficient?  Does  he  get 
results? 

In  the  30  years  in  which  I  have  served 
.here,  no  Member  has  been  able  to  pile 
up  a  finer  record  of  results.  No  Member 
has  been  more  efficient  in  his  services 
than  Albert  Thomas.  He  was  effective 
by  every  standard.  As  has  been  so  well 
pointed  out  he  was  efliective  for  Houston, 
but  he  went  much  further.  He  was  ef- 
fective on  every  level.  He  served  his 
day  and  generation,  and  generations  yet 
to  come. 

Of  course,  I  think  that  we  should  ques- 
tion ourselves  as  to  how  a  man  becomes 
efficient.  Obviously,  to  be  an  efficient 
Representative  he  must  be  Intelligent. 
Certainly  Albert  Txomas'  intelligence 
was  recognized  by  all  who  knew  him. 
His  was  one  of  the  great  outstanding 
intellects  of  this  House,  and  he  was  one 
of  those  rare  Individuals  who  had  native 
ability  and  personality  to  apply  it. 

For  a  man  to  use  his  Intelligence  ef- 
fectively, he  must  be  polite;  he  must  be 
courteous  to  his  colleagues.  Albert  was 
always  courteous,  even  courtly,  always 
friendly,  always  anxious  and  solicitous 
on  behalf  of  his  colleagues. 

Of  coiu-se.  along  mth  that  courtesy 
must  go  personal  strength  and  bravery. 
Certainly  for  the  last  several  years  the 
Members  of  this  House  have  come  to 
know  Albert  as  an  outstandingly  brave 
man.  He  never  complained.  He  never 
burdened  others  with  his  personal  prob- 
lems. He  accepted  his  afflictions  and 
fought  his  own  battles.  He  would  help 
others  but  he  would  not  ask  their  help 
for  himself. 

In  that  connection  I  think  It  would 
be  remiss  for  anyone  to  overlook  the 
cooperation,  the  helpv  and  the  strength 
that  he  received  from  his  own  wife  and 
helpmate,  our  own  friend.  Lera  Thomas, 
who  bore  with  him  through  these  trying 
periods,  and  his  two  outstanding  daugh- 
ters, who  have  been  ao  faithful  and  so 
helpful.  Prances  and  I  want  to  Join 
with  the  other  thousands  of  friends  all 
over  this  country  In  extending  our  per- 
aonaH  sympathies  and  best  wishes.    You 


have  the  satisfaction  of  having  known 
and  loved  a  great  husband  and  father. 

We  have  all  felt  very  keenly  the  loss, 
not  only  of  a  great  legislator  and  leader, 
but  we  have  felt  very  keenly  the  personal 
loss  of  a  friend — one  with  whom  we  have 
had  long  and  lovely  associations.  We 
will  not  soon  see  his  equal. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  certainly  be  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  and  express  my 
appreciation  for  Albert  Thomas.  Our 
country  is  indeed  a  better  place  for  the 
fact  that  he  served  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  likewise  a  greater  body  be- 
cause of  his  presence  here. 

It  is  not  only  in  my  owti  instance  that 
I  could  give  very  outstanding  tributes, 
but  also  as  an  observer  and  seeing  his 
personality  as  it  pervaded  the  House  of 
Representatives.  To  me,  it  was  an  indi- 
cation of  the  highest  calling  that  any 
Member  of  Congress  can  achieve,  and  it 
is  a  tribute  not  only  to  his  own  personal 
integrity  but  as  well  to  the  enhancing 
of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Texas,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  United 
States. 

I  certainly  want  to  pay  tribute  to  hi") 
not  only  as  a  legislator,  as  a  great  au- 
thority on  appropriation  matters,  but 
also  as  a  great  tower  of  strength  in  pro- 
tecting our  country  in  every  way  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  assist.  I  just  hope 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  con- 
tinue to  be  composed  of  men  of  his 
caliber. 

Mr.  PATBIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  never  knew  a  man  for  whom  I  had  a 
deeper  respect  than  I  did  for  Albert 
Thomas.  I  think  he  was  truly  a  living 
example  of  the  gentlemanly  qualities  that 
should  be  a  part  of  all  of  us.  He  was  a 
man  who  was  loved  by  everyone  who 
knew  him.  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
served  with  him  In  the  Congress  who  did 
not  look  upon  Albert  as  a  friend  and 
trust  him.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
greatest  tributes.  I  think  Albert  Thomas 
left  monuments  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  will  live  for  many, 
many  years  to  come. 

I  know  that  everyone  looked  forward 
to  seeing  Albert  every  day.  He  was  a 
fellow  who  dispensed  good  will,  a  man 
whom  you  felt  you  had  the  deepest  faith 
and  trust  in  the  first  time  you  met  him. 
I  hope  this  country  produces  many  more 
like  him. 

I  have  never  known  a  greater  example 
of  true  courage,  than  that  displayed  by 
Albert. 

Jean  and  the  children  join  me  In  ex- 
tending to  Lera  and  to  Anne  and  to 
"Little  Lera"  our  deepest  regrets  and  our 
most  sincere  sympathy.  But  I  think  they 
can  have  much  solace  in  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  a  better  place  because  Albert 
Thomas  lived.  I  know  that  my  life  is 
much  richer  because  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Albert  Thomas,  leaves  in  this  Chamber 
a  void  which  never  really  can  be  filled, 
and  in  our  lives  a  big  and  empty  place. 

Beneath  his  courtly  manner  of  genteel 
affability  and  never-failing  courtesy, 
Albert  Thomas  concealed  the  rapier 
thrust  of  a  brilliant  mind.  He  was  a  leg- 
islator's legislator,  a  parlllamentarian 
par  excellence.  He  knew  every  turn  in 
the  legislative  road. 

Albert  Thobjas  was  Intensely  loyal  to 
those  whom  he  served.  Because  of  his 
vision  and  skill,  his  beloved  home  city 
of  Houston  has  prospered  almost  beyond 
belief.  His  devoted  espousal  of  the 
Houston  ship  channel  has  built  his  city 
into  the  Nation's  third  largest  port. 

Almost  everywhere  one  looks  in  that 
booming  metropolis  one  can  see  monu- 
ments to  his  service.  The  Manned  Space 
Center  is  In  Houston  because  of  Albert 
Thomas.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
cemetery,  in  whose  grassy  mall  he  was 
buried,  is  the  resxilt  of  his  labors.  The 
magnificent  Houston  International  Air- 
port and  the  great  freeways  system  tes- 
tify to  his  achievements.  To  a  truly  un- 
iisual  degree,  Albert  Thomas  has  set  In 
motion  the  basic  stimuli  to  chain-re- 
active growth  which  have  sparked  the 
fantastic  mushrooming  development  of 
the  Texas  gulf  coast. 

And  yet,  Albert  Thomas  was  not  pro- 
vincial. His  mind  was  broad  and  his 
vision  encompassed  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion. For  many  years,  since  1949,  the 
26  administrative  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  received  their  appropria- 
tions from  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priation, aimually  came  to  him  to  explain 
their  programs  and  their  needs. 

He  served  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation, 
and  he  served  them  well.  His  keen  per- 
ception throughout  the  years  has  win- 
nowed the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
trimmed  costly  frills,  and  given  to  the 
Nation  a  stellar  example  of  fiscal 
integrity. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  him.  Albert 
was  a  constant  inspiration  during  the 
long  months  of  his  painful  illness.  He 
never  grumbled  or  complained.  There 
was  in  his  makeup  no  hint  of  self-pity. 
His  cheerfulness  in  face  of  the  stark  ad- 
versity of  health  was  a  great  and  living 
sermon  in  itself.  Albert  Thomas  was  a 
man. 

And  so.  Infinitely  poorer  for  his  loss  but 
irifinitely  richer  for  his  having  dwelt 
sunong  us,  we  think  of  his  family  whom 
he  loved  and  devoutly  wish  for  them  the 
consolation  that  can  come  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  are  those  who  would 
share  their  unspeakable  grief,  and  In  the 
surety  of  his  good  life  and  its  eternal 
reward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  with  my  remarks 
two  news  articles  written  about  our  es- 
teemed colleague  soon  after  his  passing: 
[From  the  Star-Telegram) 

Representativz  Albskt  Thomas:   Modest 
but  powkxfcl 
(By  John  Mort) 

Washington.  —  Representative  Albzkt 

Thomas,  of  Houston,  who  died  Tuesday  of 
cancer,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  Mem- 
bera  of  the  House  and  also  one  of  the  least 
known  outside  his  district  and  Congreaa. 
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*  Thokas,  67,  died  at  hU  home  here  after 
battllae  c*acw  for  more  tluui  7  years.  He 
had  iizKlergone  a  number  of  operatlona  dur- 
ln(  that  time. 

They  ware  aoinethlng.  The  roster  reads 
almost  as  a  Ust  of  milestones  In  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  Southweat's  largest 
city — the  city  hall,  the  coliseum.  Jeppesen 
Stadium,  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital, the  new  Federal  building,  improve- 
ments to  the  ship  channel  and  \xxt  of  Hous- 
ton, and  lately,  the  hallmark  of  a  career,  the 
bllllon-doUar  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  In 
all  these,  the  Influence  of  Thomas  was  per- 
vading. 

His  power  came  from  seniority  (only  10 
Members  of  the  House  outranked  him),  his 
behind-the-scenes  persuasiveness,  and  his 
poaltlon  as  chairman  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  a 
group  which  aptproves  the  spending  programs 
of  all  Government  agencies  Independent  of 
Cabinet  departments,  and  annually  produces 
a  bill  second  In  size  only  to  the  massive 
defense  appropriation. 

Still,  Thomas  was  relatively  unknown,  not 
only  nationally  but  In  wide  areas  of  Texas. 
This  was  largely  of  his  own  doing.  Until  his 
last  Illness,  he  was  always  accessible  to 
Houston  newsmen.  Others,  regardless  of 
their  eminence,  found  it  virtually  Impoesible 
to  get  to  see  him. 

No  major  Uw  bears  his  name  but  his  band 
was  strongly  felt  In  many  a  legislative  battle. 

He  played  a  major  role,  for  example,  in 
blocking  the  funding  of  the  Dallas  Federal 
building  during  the  tenure  of  Republican 
Congreaaman  Bavca  ALcn. 

Thomas  concealed  behind  his  carefully 
cultivated  air  of  fijuthern  coriservatlam  a 
strongly  liberal  voting  record.  While  he 
talked  enthusiastically  about  "cutting  the 
fat"  from  budget  requei^ts.  he  was  one  of  the 
most  generous  senior  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Long  before  it  became  g^cnerally  practiced 
in  the  South,  Thomas  campaigned  quietly 
among  Houston  Negroes,  keeping  engage- 
ments without  public  announcement  and 
being  driven  to  them  by  a  chauffeur  he 
trusted  not  to  broadca,st  where  he  had  been. 
He  made  a  point  of  contributing  to  Negro 
philanthropies  and  fund-raising  projects  for 
Negro  churches. 

He  was  born  in  Nacogdoches  and  graduated 
from  Rice  Institute  and  the  University  of 
Texas  Law  School.  After  service  In  World 
War  I  and  a  stint  as  county  attorney  at 
Nacogdoches  he  became  assistant  to  the  U.S. 
district  attorney  in  Houston.  Five  years 
later  he  ran  for  Congress.  His  leading  op- 
ponent was  Oacar  Holcombe,  who  was  later 
to  serve  II  terms  as  mayor  of  Houston. 

Thomas  won,  83,806  to  35.031. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  In  January 
1937,  and  was  never  again  to  face  a  tough 
election  battle. 

Cancer  struck  In  the  late  1950'8.  and  In 
1983  Thomas  announced  he  was  too  sick  to 
go  on.  He  would  retire  at  the  end  of  his 
term. 

But  his  constituents  would  have  none  of 
It  nor  would  the  then  President  Kennedy 
and  Vice  President  Johnson. 

Thomas  was  elected  again. 

At  a  1B63  testimonial  dinner  In  Houston, 
President  Kennedy  was  the  main  speaker. 
He  said : 

"Axmurt  THOMAS  Is  old  eooiigb  to  dream 
dreams  and  youag  enough  to  see  visions." 

He  also  said:  "He  Is  one  of  the  most  widely 
influential  Members  of  the  House — but  one 
of  the  least  widely  known  outside  of  Texas 
and  Washington. 

"He  has  one  of  the  longest  records  of 
seniority  listed  In  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory— but  ooa  of  the  abortest,  most  modest 
biographlsa  " 

Whereas  some  Congressmen  use  up  more 
than  50  lines  of  print  in  giving  their  biogra- 
phies. Thomas'  was  only  8  lines — In  a  sans* 


a  line  for  every  5  years  of  service  to  what  he 
called  "my  people." 

Surviving  are  bis  wife  and  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Bdward  l«sater.  of  Houston,  and  Miss 
Lera  Thomas,  of  Washington. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  a  pjn.  Friday 
at  the  First  Methodist  Church  In  Houston 
with  burial  in  Albert  Thomas  Memorial  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Cemetery  there, 

Albist    Thomas — Sad-Facxo    Man    in    That 

PtCTXTRX 

(By  SetbKantor) 

Washington. — His  colleagues  considered 
him  one  of  the  10  most  Influential  men  in 
Congreaa,  yet  It  could  be  a  quirk  of  destiny 
that  makes  Albkst  Thomas  recognized  gen- 
erally as  "that  very  sad  faced  man  In  the 
picture." 

"The  picture"  Is  that  tortured  classic, 
taken  In  the  Presidential  plane.  Air  Force  I, 
November  22,  1963,  as  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
was  sworn  In  and  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
aboard  In  a  casket. 

Representative  Albkbt  Thomas.  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  was  standing  at  Mr.  Johnson's 
right  shoulder.  The  look  on  his  face  told 
the  whole  story,  preserved  for  generations  of 
the  yet  unborn. 

Yesterday,  In  his  30th  year  In  Congress 
and  his  name  unknown  even  in  great  parts 
of  Texas.  Representative  Thomas  died.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  Subconunltee.  he  directly 
controlled  the  spending  of  $16  billion  In  this 
year's  budget  and  had  a  vital  say  In  the 
appropriations  of  many  billions  more. 

He  was  a  behlnd-scenes  guy  who  wore  a 
bow  tie.  llKed  to  flip  his  spectacles  upon  his 
forehead  when  not  using  them,  took  Just 
enough  time  for  a  hurried  sandwich  for 
lunch,  spurned  fancy  talk  and  social  events 
even  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  could  cut 
any  bureaucrat  to  ribbons  at  subcommittee 
hearings  when  It  came  to  knowledge  of  Fed- 
eral expenditure  needs. 

Representative  Thomas  worked  bard  at 
physical  exercise,  up  until  2  years  ago,  to  keep 
fit  for  the  night-and-day  grind  of  studying 
he  forced  on  himself. 

"I  don't  think  the  people  of  Texas  can 
fully  understand."  said  Representative 
Oboscx  H.  Mahon,  Democrat,  of  Texas.  "I 
don't  think  the  American  people  ever  can 
understand  what  It  means  to  run  a  subcom- 
mittee the  way  Thomas  bad  done  It. 

"It's  there  that  you  have  to  stand  on  your 
two  feet  and  hold  your  ground,  or  lose  sup- 
port. It  has  to  be  your  whole  life — a  Job 
like  that." 

But  even  that  Albbtt  Thomas  made  sound 
simple.  He  said  that  "all  I've  done  Is  fol- 
low the  principle  I  learned  as  an  east  Texas 
farm  boy.  That  Is:  A  pound  of  butter  Is 
worth  2  pounds  of  sand." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mi-. 
StxzdI. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  life  and  work 
of  our  late  beloved  colleague.  Congress- 
man Al  Thomas,  of  Texas,  only  words  in 
the  superlative  seem  to  suffice  in  assess- 
ing his  great  work,  his  great  dedication 
and  his  great  achievements. 

The  record  he  made  in  Congress  is  so 
outstanding  that  it  stands  as  a  shining 
monument  to  the  man  who  made  it.  He 
not  only  was  endowed  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  statesmanship  and  devoted  citi- 
Eenship;  he  not  only  had  a  deep  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  Government;  he  not 
only  had  the  ability  to  place  service  above 
self  as  few  men  have  been  able  to  do,  but 
he  could  use  these  gifts  and  virtues  to  the 
end     that     outstanding     achievement 


equaled  his  mark  as  a  man  and  as  an 
American. 

With  all  my  colleagues,  I  Join  in  attest- 
ing these  fine  commendations  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  our  truly  great  legis- 
lators. Our  words  are  frail  reward  for 
his  great  service,  but  their  sincerity  bring 
to  his  memory  a  special  tribute  that  few 
men  have  received  or  deserved. 

But  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not 
enough  just  to  review  the  fine  charsicter 
and  record  of  this  man.  I  think  all  of  us 
who  served  with  him  for  many  years  feel 
a  special  loss  in  his  passing.  Al  Thomas 
was  more  than  a  warm  personal  friend 
to  me.  He  was  my  tutor  and  my  strong 
helper  in  far  too  many  ways  to  relate 
here.  I  was  a  great  benefactor  because 
I  knew  him  and  was  fortunate  to  be  num- 
bered among  his  Intimates.  In  the  dark- 
est and  hardest  hours  that  have  been 
mine  as  I  work  in  this  place,  Al  Thomas 
was  so  often  a  strong  right  arm  to  help 
me  and  to  bolster  me  when  I  needed  it 
the  most.    He  won  my  eternal  gratitude. 

My  State  remembers  him  well.  He  was 
good  to  Oklahoma.  We  all  will  miss  him. 
We  Join  with  all  of  you  in  high  praise  to 
the  memory  of  this  man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut   I  Mr. 

GUIMOl. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  passing  of  our  dear  friend  and  late 
colleague,  Albert  Thobias,  the  Congress 
and  the  country  have  sustained  a  great 
loss.  For  Albert  Thomas,  a  great  Amer- 
ican, was  one  of  the  outstanding  legisla- 
tors in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  passing  leaves  all  of 
us  with  a  profound  feeling  of  sorrow. 

Albert  Thomas,  as  our  late  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, President  John  P.  Keimedy,  said 
of  him  in  1963  in  commending  Albert 
for  his  many  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice, and  I  quote : 

He  has  served  with  distinction  and  high 
abUity  his  district,  his  State  and  bis  country. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  the  leadership  Congressman 
Thomas  has  exerted  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  he  had  l>een  sick 
and  laboring  under  di£9culty  and  great 
l>ain  for  a  long  period  of  time,  yet  when 
his  passing  came  it  was  a  stunning  blow 
to  his  colleagues,  his  oonstitutents  and 
his  countless  friends  and  admirers 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  his  passing  is  an 
earthly  separation  from  a  dear  and 
valued  friend. 

It  can  well  be  said  of  Albert  Thomas 
that  there  has  never  been  a  more  dedi- 
cated Member  of  the  Congress  than  he. 
His  great  ability,  his  logical  and  analyti- 
cal mind,  also  his  amazing  capacity  as  a 
debater,  his  qualities  of  leadership,  his 
dedication  to  the  public  service,  the  deep 
respect  and  friendship  his  colleagues  held 
for  him,  made  our  dear  friend,  Albert 
Thomas,  (Hie  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  dcQiite  his  aetlouB  lllneas 
and  constant  pain  and  strain  he  was  un- 
dergoing, our  dear  friend  remained  In 
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Washington  and  at  hla  post  of  duty,  un- 
der difiQculties  almost  beyond  human  en- 
durance. 

Mn  Speaker,  Albert  Thomas  continued 
to  perform  his  duties,  and  always  at  his 
side  was  his  sweetheart  and  wife,  Mrs. 
Thomas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  about  10  days  be- 
fore his  death  that  I  paid  a  visit  to  him 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hpepital,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  at  his  side.  As  I  was  leaving 
my  dear  friend,  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"Ooodby,  partner.  My.  Speaker,  when 
you  need  my  vote,  let  me  know." 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  wa«  still  thinking  in 
terms  of  service  to  his  district.  State,  and 
country,  and  in  terms  of  performing  the 
duties  of  his  oCQce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  individual,  his 
understanding  and  considerate  mind,  his 
acts  of  help  and  kindness  to  his  col- 
leagues, his  love  of  hl£  fellow  man,  his 
nobility  of  character,  was  always  an  In- 
spiration for  all  of  U8  to  follow.  For, 
it  could  well  be  said  of  Albert  Thomas 
that  he  was  "one  of  Ood's  noblemen." 
The  intellectual  excellence,  the  firmness 
of  moral  purpose,  and  the  nobility  of 
character  is  an  impression  that  Albert 
Thomas  has  made  upon  his  colleagues 
and  upon  the  great  history  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  intellectual  excellence, 
firmness  of  moral  purpose,  and  nobility 
of  character  have  not  vanished  from 
America  as  long  as  we  can  point  to  the 
life  of  Albert  Thomas,  and  as  long  as 
others  emulate  his  life.  For  Albert 
Thomas  was  nurtured  tm  American  soil, 
educated  in  American  schools,  and  spent 
his  life  in  American  public  service. 

Mrs.  McCormack  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
tending to  Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  loved 
ones  our  deep  ssmipathy  in  their  great 
loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nothing  could  take  the  place  of  an  all- 
absorbing  purpose  in  the  rich  and  mean- 
ingful life  of  Congressman  Albert 
Thomas.  His  goal  wa(  the  national  in- 
terest. A  man  of  strong  convictions, 
mental  stamina  and  physical  courage, 
his  strength  as  a  public  servant  serves 
as  an  Inspiration  to  those  who  follow 
him. 

Albert  Thomas  was  forward  looking, 
cheerful,  optimistic  no  matter  the  stag- 
gering odds  and  obstacles  that  faced  him. 
Day  by  day  he  added  knowledge,  wisdom, 
experience,  and  skill.  Upon  these  at- 
tributes rested  his  technical  competence, 
broad  Intellectual  outlook,  high  sense  of 
humor,  imderstandlng,  and  appreciation 
of  human  relationships. 

He  saw  problems  not  as  di£Sculties.  To 
him  they  were  opportunities  for  action. 

To  me  he  was  much  more  than  a  col- 
league in  the  House  oif  Representatives. 
He  was  a  partner  with  whom  I  served 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  this  was  fimong  my  richest 
experiences. 

The  dedication  and  accomplishments 
of  distinguished  publlo  servant  Albert 
Thomas  will  be  long  r^nembered  in  the 
Congress,  the  Nation,  and  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Albert  ThOmas  was  an  old 
partner  to  all  of  the  Members.  Albert 
Thomas   In   a   good   and   friendly   way 


would  occupy  a  seat  in  the  rear  of 
Chamber,  and  would  ask  you  to  sit  be- 
side him.  He  would  immediately  ask 
"How  is  my  old  partner  today?"  Should 
you  tell  him  of  your  problems,  he  would 
offer  you  good  advice  and  would  do  what 
he  could  do  to  help  you.  He  well  de- 
serves the  honor  of  being  called  a 
partner. 

We  who  knew  him  loved  him.  He 
was  kind  and  imderstandlng.  He  was  a 
man  among  men. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the  family  as 
I  know  their  loss  is  great.  We  will  all 
miss  him  in  the  future. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  now  and  then  it  is  the  good  for- 
tune of  each  of  us  to  meet  a  person  with 
whom  we  Instantly  feel  at  home  and 
whose  personality  is  congenial  to  a  per- 
son's own  outlook.  To  me,  Albert 
Thomas  was  one  of  those  rare  persons. 

He  had  the  rare  quality  of  being  a 
warm,  friendly  personality,  but  also  a 
very  tough  guy  when  his  principles  and 
deepseated  beliefs  were  challenged.  He 
was  possessed  of  great  native  intelli- 
gence, a  fine  education,  and  the  desire 
to  work  hard.  As  chairman  of  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  aU  the  nooks 
and  crannies  of  this  very  important  and 
very  complex  Jurisdiction.  Many  of  the 
department  heads  who  came  before  this 
committee  later  agreed  that  Mr.  Thomas 
actually  knew  more  about  the  workings 
of  their  department  than  they  did.  In 
conducting  hearings,  Mr.  Thomas  was 
always  courtly  and  polite,  but  he  never 
suffered  a  fool  gladly.  Department 
heads  always  got  along  well  until  they 
proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  by 
their  own  testimony,  that  they  either 
did  not  know  what  they  were  talking 
about,  or  were  trying  to  "fool  the  com- 
mittee." At  that  time,  they  found  in 
very  short  order  that  such  tactics  and 
such  disregard  for  the  intelligence  of 
Congress  did  not  serve  them  well  in  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee. 

Albert  Thomas  believed  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  its  rules.  He 
had  great  respect  for  his  colleagues,  and 
always  showed  them  the  utmost  consid- 
eration, without  regard  to  their  political 
party.  As  a  member  of  his  subcommit- 
tee, I  can  say  truthfully  that  I  have  never 
received  anything  but  idndness  at  his 
hands,  and  the  utmost  consideration  for 
my  own  ideas  and  principles. 

In  the  loss  of  Albert  Thomas,  the  Con- 
gress loses  one  of  Its  really  noble  Mem- 
bers. This  is  a  loss  which  all  Members 
will  feel  for  many  years  to  come.  Mrs. 
Rhodes  Joins  me  In  expressing  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  beloved  family  of 
Albert  Thomas  In  their  bereavement. 
This  expression  of  sympathy  is  also  ex- 
tended to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Texas  and  to  the  congressional  district 
which  Albert  Thomas  served  so  long  and 
so  faithfully.  May  his  great  soul  rest 
in  peace. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  have  bade  farewell  to  one  of 
our  colleagues  who  had  Impressed  his 
great  ability  and  pleasing  personality 
indelibly  upon  the  memories  of  us  all. 
During  the  nearly  30  years  he  served  the 


Eighth  District  of  Texas,  At  Thomas 
grew  steadily  in  the  stature  of  public 
service.  He  became  knowledgeable  in 
the  rules  of  the  House,  the  functions  of 
its  committees,  and  the  intricacies  of  the 
legislative  process.  When  he  came  to 
the  floor  with  appropriation  measures 
he  was  prepared  always  to  press  for  their 
enactment  through  his  mastery  of  detail 
and  rugged  persistence.  His  gracious 
exchanges  were  suavely  disarming, 
smoothing  the  path  in  the  direction  he 
wished  to  move. 

Yes;  the  Eighth  District  has  lost  an 
able  and  admired  legislator  but  we.  his 
colleagues,  have  lost  a  good  friend.  Al 
Thomas  enjoyed  his  relationships  In  the 
House  and  always  reciprocated  any 
friendly  gesture.  During  the  latter  days 
of  his  life,  many  of  us  sensed  the  fatal 
nature  of  his  illness  and  admired  the 
courageous  battle  Al  was  waging.  He 
never  sought  pity,  nor  did  he  inflict  his 
suffering  upon  others.  On  the  contrary, 
he  bowed  out  with  the  same  gracious 
manner  he  had  evidenced  as  he  moved 
among  us. 

We  truly  mourn  his  passing  and  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family.  Al 
Thomas  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  our  colleague,  Albert  Thomas. 
was  a  deep  personal  blow  to  me  and  I 
wish  to  take  this  opporttmlty  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  memory. 

Through  his  long  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Al- 
bert Thomas  played  a  key  role  in  tap- 
ing national  policies  during  one  of  the 
most  turbulent  periods  of  our  Nation's 
history.  His  death  has  taken  a  wise 
and  valued  counselor  from  us. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  unfailingly  courteous 
and  helpful  to  the  younger  Members  re- 
gardless of  party  and  he  was  much  re- 
spected by  them.  The  courage  which  he 
displayed  during  his  long  battle  against 
the  afiOiction  to  which  he  succumbed  in- 
spired the  highest  admiration. 

His  portrait  has  an  honored  place  on 
my  wall.  I  tun  proud  to  have  known 
him  and  to  have  had  his  friendship.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  and  long  remem- 
bered by  those  who  knew  him  and  knew 
the  measure  of  his  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  our  beloved  coimtry. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Albert 
Thomas  was  one  of  the  "giants"  of  this 
era  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
None  who  served  with  him  will  ever  for- 
get his  soft-spoken  persistence,  his  genial 
repartee,  his  gracious  consideration  of 
even  the  newest  of  his  colleagues.  He 
suffered  in  the  past  few  years  more  than 
most  men  do  in  a  lifetime,  yet  few  but 
his  intimates  ever  knew  it.  He  thought 
of  others  first.  His  qualities  of  genuine 
modesty  and  self-restraint  combined 
with  courage,  vision,  and  dedication  to 
his  people  and  his  country  are  a  mark 
of  his  true  greatness. 

I  loved  Albert  Thomas  as  a  friend,  as 
a  human  being,  as  an  adviser  and  teach- 
er. He  set  an  example  for  living  that  all 
of  us  could  do  well  to  emulate. 

Albert  Thomas  left  his  mark  upon  this 
time  and  this  era  of  history.  He  left  his 
mark  particularly  in  the  hearts  of  all 
those  of  us  who  loved  and  admired  him. 
To  his  family  and  loved  ones.  I  Join  my 
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colleague  from  Texas  in  offering  heartfelt 
condolences  in  this  hour  of  great  loss. 

Mr.  WHAT.T.KY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
untimely  passing  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Albzkt  Thomas,  leaves  us  very  sad.  We 
will  miss  him.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  kind 
man.  He  was  a  hard  worker  and  a 
fighter  for  fairness  and  Justice.  He  was 
a  most  able  and  efficient  public  servant 
and  during  his  long  service  as  a  Member 
of  this  House,  he  left  an  imprint  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

To  know  him  was  a  privilege.  I  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  world  is  better 
because  Albert  Thomas  lived. 

To  his  devoted  wife  and  family,  Mrs. 
Whalley  and  I  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy, and  we  pray  the  Lord  that  Mr. 
Thomas  will  rest  in  peace  and  that  those 
who  are  dear  to  him  may  have  strength 
to  bear  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  like  this  a  man  discovers  that, 
though  his  heart  be  eloquent,  his  words 
are  paltry.  In  this  time  of  grief  we.  In 
our  human,  mortal  way,  seek  thoughts 
that  will  give  us  some  comfort,  thoughts 
that  will  soften  the  terrible  blow,  that 
will  help  us  adjust  our  hearts  and  minds 
to  the  Licomprehensible  tiuth  that  Al- 
bert Thomas  is  gone. 

The  death  of  my  friend.  Albert  Thom- 
as, removes  from  this  earth  one  of  Texas 
great  statesmen  and  a  man  recognized 
throughout  this  country  as  a  leader  of 
men  and  a  man  of  public  spirit.  He  was 
always  a  perfect  gentleman  and  a  con- 
siderate man  whose  exemplary  life  In- 
fluenced his  own  generation  and  will  In- 
fluence succeeding  generations.  In  every 
position  he  held,  either  private  or  pub- 
lic, he  achieved  distinction.  He  loved 
people  and  they  in  turn  loved  him.  The 
qualities  which  endeared  Albert  Thomas 
to  those  who  knew  him  best  were  his  de- 
votion to  his  family  and  friends,  his 
rugged  integrity  and  his  unfailing  sense 
of  humor  and  good  commonsense.  His 
contributions  to  better  goverrunent  were 
many  and  will  long  be  remembered. 

I  extend  to  his  lovely  wife  and  children 
my  deepest  sympathy  In  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, others,  more  eloquent  than  I  and  who 
have  known  him  longer  than  I  have,  will 
eulogize  Albert  Thomas  today.  No  one, 
however,  will  miss  him  more  than  I.  He 
befriended  me  eaily  and  often.  I  wished 
and  wish  that  I  could  have  "hepped"  him 
as  he  "hepped"  me. 

I  can  only  say,  "So  long,  old  pa'dner," 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
both  sad  and  proud  to  add  my  humble 
praise  to  that  of  my  colleagues  for  one 
we  honor  here  today. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Albert  Thomas  as  long,  or  as  well  as 
many  of  the  Members,  for  I  was  still 
In  grammar  school  when  he  came  to 
the  Congress.  Yet  the  brevity  of  our 
relationship  did  not  detract  from  my 
great  admiration  for  him  both  as  a  per- 
son and  as  a  skilled  practitioner  of  the 
legislative  arts. 

Albert  Thomas  was  to  me  a  master 
engineer  when  it  came  to  guiding  legis- 
lation. I  always  marveled  at  the  ease 
with  which  he  handled  difficult  pieces 


of  legislation.    His  was  a  consummate 
skill. 

In  spite  of  his  busy  schedule,  he  al- 
ways had — and  took — the  time  to  help 
his  colleagues.  This  was  especially  true 
with  respect  to  younger  and  newer  Mem- 
bers. To  us,  he  was  not  only  fair  and 
sympathetic  to  our  problems,  but  we  al- 
ways benefited  from  his  wise  counsel 
and  sage  advice.  And,  as  we  benefited, 
so  did  our  constituents  and  the  Nation. 

The  Eighth  District  of  Texas  has  lost 
a  great  representative,  but  their  loss  is 
not  greater  than  the  Nation's,  for  he  was 
a  noble  statesman.  He  leaves  us,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  many  accomplishments  as 
a  legislator,  a  wonderful  example  of  cour- 
age. Albert  Thomas  never  gave  up,  nor 
did  he  weaken  in  the  face  of  adversity. 
Francis  Scott  Key  may  have  foreseen  a 
Nation  of  Albert  Thomases  when  he 
wrote  America  is  the  "home  of  the 
brave." 

I  extend  my  utmost  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  to  his  two  daughters. 

Mr.  RCKjERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  Join  the  colleagues  and  many 
friends  of  the  late  Congressman  Albert 
Thomas,  of  Texas. 

Since  first  coming  to  the  Congress  in 
1936,  Albert  served  his  constituents. 
State,  and  Nation  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  the  Texas 
delegation  who  have  served  with  Albert 
Thomas  can  testify  to  his  achievement 
and  contribution  to  his  State.  I  know 
that  those  who  served  with  him  on  the 
House  Appropiiatlons  Committee  can 
testify  to  his  effectiveness  as  an  advocate 
for  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in 
Federal  operations. 

May  I  associate  myself  with  the  sym- 
pathies and  condolences  extended  to  the 
members  of  Congressman  Thomas'  fam- 
ily. They  have  reasons  to  be  proud  of 
his  record  of  patriotism  and  dedication 
to  his  country.  Congressman  Albert 
Thomas  was  a  great  American.  His  loss 
will  be  felt  by  all. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  first  Members  of  Congress  whom  I 
came  to  know  when  I  arrived  here  in 
January  1963,  was  Albert  Thomas.  He 
was  a  longtime  friend  of  my  older 
brother,  and  because  of  this  friendship. 
Congressman  Thomas  took  a  special  in- 
terest in  helping  me  to  become  accli- 
mated to  a  new  professional  life.  For 
the  privilege  of  this  personal  association 
I  am  deeply  grateful. 

Albert  Thomas  was  truly  a  Member  of 
Congress  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His 
service  to  the  people  of  his  district,  his 
service  to  all  Americans,  and  more  than 
this,  his  effective  service  to  the  Congress 
itself,  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  insti- 
tution of  government,  sets  the  career 
of  Albert  Thomas  high  apart. 

No  person,  even  those  of  Just  casual 
acquaintance,  can  escape  a  feeling  of 
sorrow  and  loss  as  he  leaves  us.  To  Mrs. 
Thomas,  his  family,  and  to  the  people 
of  his  district,  whose  deep  feelings  for 
him  are  most  understandable,  may  I  ex- 
tend heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion mourn  the  passing  of  Albibt 
Thomas.   His  record  in  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives spans  three  decades  of 
steadfast  service  to  the  people  of  Texas' 
Eighth  Congressional  District  and  Amer- 
ica. The  void  caused  by  his  death  will, 
indeed,  be  difficult  to  fllL 

When  I  came  as  a  new  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  1962,  Congressman  Thomas  was 
one  whom  I  came  to  respect  and  admire 
for  his  devotion  to  duty,  wise  counsel, 
and  genuine  friendliness.  I  feel  that 
his  work  has  given  me  a  greater  under- 
standing that  democracy  is  precious  not 
as  an  inherited  privilege  but  as  a  trust 
to  be  enhanced  by  continually  striving 
for  higher  achievement. 

In  this  Chamber  his  sound  reasoning 
and  careful  guidance  were  instrumental 
in  the  thorough  consideration  of  leg- 
islation reported  to  us  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  which  he  led  so  well. 
I  am  sure  each  of  us  will  always  remem- 
ber his  eloquent  presentations  here,  both 
In  outlining  the  provisions  of  bills 
studied  by  his  subcommittee  and  in  de- 
bating the  merits  of  other  measures  be- 
fore us. 

Albert  Thomas  was  outstanding  as  a 
statesman,  legislator,  counselor,  guide, 
and  friend.  The  loyal  spirit  In  which  he 
served  has  helped  light  our  way,  for  the 
piu-poses  and  Ideals  we  honor  and  cherish 
have  gained  new  luster  by  his  life.  Truly, 
he  set  a  proud  example  for  us  to  emulate, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
having  served  with  him  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  this 
sad  occasion  hearts  are  grieved  in  the 
memoi-y  of  oiu-  distinguished  colleague. 
The  passing  of  Albert  Thomas  leaves  an 
Irreparable  void  In  this  Hall  today  and 
in  the  lives  of  all  who  knew  him.  It  is  a 
personal  loss  to  me,  but  for  the  fine  peo- 
ple he  represented,  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  the  Nation  at  large,  the  loss  is  even 
greater  for  we  have  lost  the  services  of  a 
remarkable  man  and  the  resom-ces  of  a 
great  mind. 

These  few  words  of  mine  and  the  elo- 
quent and  moving  tributes  paid  to  om* 
late  departed  colleague  at  this  ceremony 
depict,  in  part,  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  all,  but  the  greatest  trib- 
ute of  all — one  he  wais  able  to  enjoy 
while  he  lived — was  the  privilege  granted 
by  his  people  returning  him  to  his  seat 
in  Congress  for  30  years  in  recognition  of 
his  ability  as  a  legislative  technician  and 
his  hallmark  contributions  to  Govern- 
ment. 

Albert  Thomas  had  the  stability  of  the 
oak.  He  had  many  qualities  and  he  was 
a  competent  manager  of  them.  He  had 
lofty  purposes  in  life,  and  he  fulfilled 
them  with  the  strength  of  his  mind.  To 
Albert  Thomas  much  was  given  and  he 
gave  much  more — his  accomplishments 
and  achievements  will  live  in  his  memory 
and  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  for  many 
decades. 

As  a  lawmaker,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  veter- 
an, as  a  husband,  and  as  a  fatiier,  Albert 
Thomas  personified  honor,  dedication, 
devotion,  dignity,  and  selfless  charity. 
His  strength  was  rooted  in  his  firm  con- 
victions. He  approached  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  with  sincere  altruistic 
dedication  and  served  his  State  and  Na- 
tion with  the  same  tenacious  principles 
which  characterized  his  life.    Rare  are 
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the  men  who  jiossess  the  values  and  the 
standards  of  the  late  Aibctt  Thomas. 
All  who  were  associated  with  him  can  be 
giateful  for  having  had  the  benefit  of  the 
inspiring  influence  of  his  personality. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  me  to  serve  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  my 
good  friend  Albert  Thomas — a  practi- 
tioner of  democratic  ideas  and  American 
ideals.  Words  are  insufficient  to  prop- 
erly express  any  tribute  or  memorial  to 
him.  I  extend  deepest  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Thomas  and  the  ^ther  members  of 
his  family  and  to  the  people  of  his  State 
of  Texas.       

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mi*.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
scribe to  every  word  of  the  statement 
made  here  today  by  imy  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texais,  George  Mahon. 
with  reference  to  the  service  of  our 
late  friend,  Albert  Thomas,  of  Houston, 
Tex.  Albert  Thomas  was  truly  a  man  of 
outstanding  character,  ability,  and  in- 
dustiy.  As  a  committee  chairman  who 
developed  in  full  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  him,  he  was  the  best.  On  the 
floor  of  this  House  he  was  unsurpassed. 
It  has  been  said  that  anyone  who  comes 
to  the  Congress  must  adjxist  himself  to 
the  fact  that  there  Is  little  one  man  can 
do  to  change  the  courae  of  human  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Albert  Thomas  never  in 
29  years  accepted  that  fact.  He  was  de- 
termined and  he  did  Influence  the  course 
of  this  House  and  of  this  Nation — to  its 
advancement. 

It  was  my  personal  privilege  to  serve 
on  an  apiJroprlatlons  subcommittee  with 
Albert,  beginning  In  January  1943.  I 
liked  and  respected  him  then  and 
through  all  the  years  sftice  my  liking  and 
appreciation  for  Albekt  as  a  man  and  as 
a  colleague  has  continued  to  grow. 

To  his  lovely  and  fine  family  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy.  The  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  son  and  all  who  knew  him 
have  lost  a  friend. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew 
Albert  Thomas  from  the  first  week  of 
the  86th  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  Members  I  met.  A  year  later  I  was 
appointed  to  his  Irtflependent  Offices 
Subcommittee.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
expressed  more  inteiieist  hi  a  freshman 
Member  than  Al  Thomas,  nor  do  I  know 
of  anyone  who  was  more  sincere  than 
Al  In  helping  a  new  Member  of  Congress 
with  the  many  problems  that  may  arise. 

I  watched  his  leatfershlp  In  his  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  with  great  ad- 
miration and  great  respect.  The  knowl- 
edge he  possessed  regarding  the  niunber 
of  agencies  he  handled  on  his  committee 
was  superb.  Without  a  doubt,  Al  Thomas 
was  one  of  the  greatest  minds  and  one 
of  the  hardest  workers  the  Congress  will 
see  in  many,  many  years.  He  will  be 
missed  personally  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  gave  all  the  Members  will  be 
missed  very  much  as  IwelL  He  was  truly 
everyone's  friend. 

What  I  am  trying!  to  say  is  that  Al 
Thomas  was  truly  a  gentleman,  truly  a 
Cliristian,  and  truly  a  great  American. 

I  will  never  forget  his  welcome  when 
you  visited  him  in  his  office,  his  commit- 
tee, or  his  own  homei  He  would  always 
reach  out  with  both  hands  and  say, 
"Come  in  this  house  and  sit  down."  And 
I  know  that  when  Al.  Thomas  met  St. 


Peter,  St.  Peter  said  to  him.  with  out- 
stretched hands,  "come  In  this  house, 
At,  and  sit  down." 

I  certainly  wish  the  best  to  Mis. 
Thomas  and  the  two  daughters,  and  I 
know  they  realize  how  much  Al  was 
loved  by  everyone. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  each  one 
of  us  has  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the 
passing  of  Albert  Thomas.  He  was  a 
great  man  and  a  great  .Member  of  Con- 
gress. He  will  long  be  remembered  with 
admiration,  respect,  and  affection  by  all 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  and  all  those  whom  he  served  so 
ably. 

One  of  the  great  moments  in  any  year 
was  to  viratch  Albert  Thomas  manage  a 
bill  which  had  been  reported  by  his  sub- 
committee. His  judgment,  his  grasp  of 
complex  and  difficult  problems,  combined 
with  his  never  failing  grace  and  good 
humor,  marked  it  as  a  masterful  per- 
formance in  the  best  tradition  of  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  House. 

As  a  man,  Albert  was  in  a  class  by 
himself.  He  was  a  confidant  of  Speak- 
ers and  Presidents,  yet  he  was  never  too 
busy  to  extend  a  friendly  hand,  or  a 
warm  greeting,  or  a  thoughtful  word  of 
counsel  to  any  Member,  no  matter  how 
Junior  he  might  be. 

It  was  these  and  other  similar  qualities 
that  stamped  Albert  Thomas  as  a  great 
man  and  a  great  leader  of  men.  The 
House  is  saddened  by  his  passing  but 
it  is  richer  iar  his  many  years  of  distin- 
guished service. 

Mrs.  Cohelan  joins  me  in  extending 
heartfelt  condolences  to  Mrs.  Thomas 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
here  today  realises  that  one  chair  is 
empty.  A  chair  that  was  filled  so  well  by 
our  departed  friend  and  colleague,  Al- 
bert Thomas.  We  all  will  miss  the 
wai-mth  of  his  personality  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  friendship. 

Albest  Thomas  was  a  loyal  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Texas  for  nearly  40  years.  But  more 
than  that,  during  bis  years  in  the  Con- 
gress he  becaaie  the  servant  of  all  Amer- 
icans. He  had  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion and  he  worked  with  skill  and  dili- 
gence to  meet  those  needs.  And  so  the 
whole  Nation  benefited  from  his  service 
here. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  con- 
scientious men  to  ever  sit  in  this  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  an  effective 
legislator.  His  service  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  on  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  was  dlsting\ilshed. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  concerned 
over  the  enormity  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  vastness  of  the  national  debt 
were  grateful  for  the  wise  and  careful  at- 
tention he  gave  to  all  of  the  appropria- 
tion request*  that  came  before  liis  com- 
mittee. The  American  people  should 
have  felt  a  Uttle  more  secure  because 
a  man  of  his  ability  and  conscience  was 
watching  over  such  important  matters 
for  them. 

Let  us  hope  that  those  who  seek  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps  will  take  inspira- 
tion from  the  record  he  wrote  and  from 


the  good  life  he  lived.    They  could  fol- 
low no  finer  example. 

To  Mrs.  Thomas  and  ber  daughters. 
Mrs.  Haley  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  the 
most  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  an  American  patriot,  the 
Honorable  Albert  Thomas.  His  passing 
brought  to  an  end  a  long  career  of  dedi- 
cated public  service. 

I  met  Albert  Thomas  when  I  was  a 
freshmian  in  the  84th  Congress,  and  dur- 
ing the  11  years  I  have  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  my  respect  and 
affection  for  him  have  grown  with  every 
association. 

His  death  is  not  only  a  persoiuil  loss  for 
all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  be  his  col- 
leagues but  it  is  also  a  loss  to  the  country 
which  he  served  so  well  during  the  many 
years  he  represented  the  Eighth  District 
of  Texas  in  this  body. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  sei-ve 
on  the  Appropnations  Committee  wltii 
Mr.  THOMAS  and  to  have  a  personal  in- 
sight into  his  leadership  as  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices. 

I  shall  miss  Albert  Thomas  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  colleague,  but  even  more 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  will  miss  his 
wise  counsel  and  dedicated  service. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  heartfelt 
sympathy.  May  his  wife  aiad  daughters 
be  comforted  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
affection  arid  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  and  that  his  spirit  today  rests  in 
a  place  of  greater  glory. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  going  to  miss  our  great  "Mr. 
Chairman."  This  was  the  title  which  the 
lovable  gentleman  from  Texas,  Albert 
Thomas,  deservedly  won  from  all  of  his 
House  friends  and  colleagues  who  spend 
any  time  at  the  Hoiise  gym.  He  was  the 
\mofficial  "bossman"  and  he  was  so  high- 
ly respected  and  dearly  loved  by  all  of 
us  whose  life  he  made  cheerier  with  his 
presence.  He  was  the  cheerleader  on  the 
sidelines  during  a  hectic  paddle-ball 
game  and  he  was  particularly  the  friend 
of  the  new  Members  in  making  them  feel 
welcome  on  their  first  trip  to  the  gym. 

"Mr.  Chairman"  had  that  wit  and 
sparkle  that  made  him  the  center  of  all 
the  "Jockeying"  that  takes  place  during 
this  type  of  athletic  activity,  and  he  was 
always  creating  a  happier  envirormient 
with  hlB  charm.  Even  during  his  final 
days  with  us,  "Mr.  Chairman"  remained 
cheerful  and  optimistic,  despite  the  obvi- 
ous discomforts  and  weaknesses  which 
overcame  him.  We  shall  never  forget 
this  fine  Christian  gentleman,  who  cer- 
tainly was  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — and  deserv- 
edly so. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
somber  occasion,  as  we  meet  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  late  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Albert  Thom,\8,  I  am  reminded  of  three 
precepts  attributed  to  Cicero  the  great 
Roman  orator:  "Only  the  honorable  Is 
truly  profitable."  "True  worth  Is  always 
victorious."  "Nothing  Is  expedient  but 
what  it  right." 

These  three  principles  form  the  foun- 
dation for  a  hundred  speeches  or  more, 
as  Cicero  fought  in  the  Roman  Senate 
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for  preaenratlon  of  the  Republic,  and 
warned  repeatedly  of  the  disasters  which 
would  accompany  the  arrival  of  military 
dictatorship. 

Belief  in  these  same  principles  char- 
acterized the  career  of  our  late  departed 
coUea«rue  and  my  good  friend,  Albzrt 
Tbomas. 

Along  with  courage  beyond  measure, 
the  courage  of  a  man  who  has  been  per- 
mitted to  know  his  fate,  but  will  not 
bend  an  Inch  before  he  must.  The  cour- 
age of  Cicero  himself,  who  faced  hla  as- 
sassins on  a  Roman  highway,  until  all 
of  them  but  one  turned  away  Uieir  faces 
frwn  the  execution  for  which  they  had 
been  paid. 

Many  who  have  served  in  this  Chamber 
have  earned  the  right  to  be  called  "dis- 
tinguished" as  a  descriptive  of  their  serv- 
ice— some  for  their  keen  abilities  in  de- 
bate; some  as  acknowledged  masters  of 
parliamentary  maneuver;  others  whose 
presence  brought  a  special  fund  of 
knowledge  to  the  aid  of  our  deliberation. 

Only  a  very  few  have  been  able  to  earn 
a  special  place  of  distinction  because  of 
great  natural  ability  balanced  by  a  co- 
equal sense  of  determined  humanity— of 
humanity  worn  like  a  comfortable  cloak 
to  ward  off  the  cold  currents  of  suspicion 
and  distrust.  Only  a  few  can  wield  great 
influence  without  partiality  and  spread 
the  weight  of  their  authority  without 
creating  unfair  burdens.  But  he  was  one 
of  these. 

AtBBRT  Thomas  was  what  the  poet, 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  would  have 
called  a  "follower  after  the  Western 
Star"— never  entertahiing  a  doubt  of 
America's  greatness;  never  knowing  a 
moment  without  the  firm  belief  in  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  as  the  proper 
custodians  of  the  people's  stewardship; 
never  spending  an  instant  without  the 
nrm  resolve  to  give  of  his  very  best,  to 
the  last  possible  moment,  as  he  shared 
the  troubles  and  the  trials  of  this  stew- 
ardship. 

We  have  lost  much  from  his  passing 
but  we  have  gained  immeasurably  from 
his  presence  among  us. 

His  legacy  is  described  in  these  words 
Cicero  wrote  to  his  own  son-in-law : 

There  U  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  fairer, 
more  beautiful,  more  to  be  loved  than  high 
cotirage. 

Albert  Tromas  personified  courage 
when  he  was  with  us.  It  will  be  our  good 
fortune  If  his  memory  leaves  In  each  of 
us  a  broader  trace  of  courage  in  the  wake 
of  his  departure. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
find  it  dlfflcult  today  to  fit  together  words 
that  would  form  an  appropriate  tribute 
to  our  departed  colleague  we  are  eulogiz- 
ing today.  I  was  closely  associated  with 
him  in  a  nimiber  of  areas  and  his  leaving 
us,  although  not  wholly  unexpected,  has 
left  me  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Albbrt  Thomas,  to  whom  we  pay 
tribute  today,  was  truly  a  statesman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  During  my  first 
term  as  a  Member  of  this  body  I  was 
assigned  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  of  which  he  was  a  senior 
member,  and  almost  immediately  I  was 
struck  by  hi:;  ability  and  the  firm  grasp 
that  he  had  of  matters  coming  before 
our  committee.   He  had  a  keen  mind  and 


was  quick  to  analyze  monetary  requests 
presented  to  the  subcommittee  over  which 
he  presided. 

Through  observation  and  through 
I>er86nal  experience  I  learned  him  to 
be  understanding  of  the  problems  of  his 
colleagues  and  was  always  kind  and 
courteous  in  dealing  with  witnesses 
coming  before  his  committee. 

When  he  worked  he  worked  hard  and 
when  he  played  he  played  hard.  His 
heart  was  deeply  imbedded  in  whatever 
he  was  engaged  in  doing. 

I  shall  never  forget  his  typical.  Jovial 
greeting  of  "Hello,  there."  His  coim- 
tenance  radiated  warmth  and  in  spite  of 
the  burden  he  carried  in  recent  months, 
that  warmth  did  not  wane  until  death 
removed  the  last  breadth  from  his  body. 

It  was  such  a  man  that  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow described  in  his  "Psalm  of  life" 
when  he  said: 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  ub 
We  can  make  our  Uves  sublime 
And,  departing,  leave   behind  ua 
Footprints  In  the  sands  of  time 

When  Albert  Thomas  departed  this 
world  he  left  behind  the  footprints  of  a 
statesman.  Footprints  identified  with 
integrity,  ability,  wisdom,  devotion,  and 
patriotism  to  name  but  a  few.  Such  a 
man  was  Albert  Thomas. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Albert  Thomas.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  able  of  our  colleagues — he  was 
able,  devoted,  and  loyal,  and  he  carried 
his  smile  right  on  to  the  day  he  died.  It 
is  not  the  same  in  the  Congress  without 
his  "Hello,  podner."  That  was  his  greet- 
ir.g,  and  it  came  from  his  heart. 

Mrs.  Trimble  and  I  extend  to  his 
widow  and  the  entire  family  our  sincere 
sjmipathy  in  this,  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabcuna.  With  the 
death  of  Albert  Thomas,  this  Nation 
lost  a  leader  of  unquestioned  integrity 
and  honor,  a  man  whose  primary  con- 
cern from  dawn  to  dark  was  to  serve  the 
public  good. 

Over  the  years  since  he  first  came  to 
this  Chamber  with  the  75th  Congress, 
Albert  Thomas  has  left  his  mark  in  so 
many  ways.  He  has  shown  us  what  hard 
work  Is,  what  tenacity  Is,  what  vigor 
and  determination  is,  and  he  has  shown 
us  how  to  play  fair. 

The  national  interest,  the  national 
good,  was  the  paramount  interest  of 
Albert  Thomas.  Our  defense  posture 
was  always  critical  to  him  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  he  worked  assidu- 
ously and  with  selfless  dedication  to  ever 
strengthen  this  Nation's  defenses. 

He  was  a  farslghted  man  who  firmly 
pursued  the  cause  of  science  and  sci- 
entific development.  As  chairman  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  he  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  amazing  development  of  our  space 
program  through  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  He 
contributed  fully  toi  the  development  (rf 
atomic  energy  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Cmnmlttee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Albert  Thomas  has  left 
many  monuments  by  which  we  shall 
remember   him.     But   in   the   months 


ahead  we  shall  sorely  miss  this  fine  man, 
this  doughty  fighter,  whenever  we  gather 
In  council.  I  shall  always  miss  him  as  a 
friend. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  pajring 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  friend, 
Albert  Thomas. 

During  his  many  long  years  of  sei-v- 
ice  in  this  House,  Al  Thomas  contributed 
greatly  to  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
His  extensive  knowledge  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  appropriations  procedure, 
and  especially  the  needs  of  agencies 
coming  under  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee of  which  he  was  chairmsui, 
and  his  fairness  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  position  were  unsurpassed. 
His  untiring  devotion  to  duty  and  his 
outstanding  record  of  accomplishment 
are  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  and  serve  with  him. 

The  passing  of  this  brave  patriot  and 
great  American  statesman  was  a  deep 
personal  loss  to  me  and  a  grave  loss  to 
this  House  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Thomas, 
and  their  two  daughters,  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  the  loss  of  a  devoted  and 
faithful  husband  and  father.  May  they 
be  sustained  by  the  cherished  memory 
of  his  good.  Christian,  and  useful  life. 

Mr.  KEOQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  Representative  Albert 
Thomas,  I  have  lost  a  dear  and  valuable 
friend,  the  people  of  Texas  have  lost  an 
outstanding  representative,  and  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  true  patriot. 

Through  all  the  years  that  I  have 
known  him,  since  January  1937  when  he 
and  I  took  our  oaths  of  office  as  Members 
of  this  House  for  the  first  time,  the  great 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection  that  I 
had  for  him  has  continued  to  grow.  His 
death  leaves  a  void  that  cannot  be  filled. 

Albert  Thomas  was  one  of  the  kind- 
liest gentlemen  that  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  to  meet.  His  imfailing  gen- 
tleness and  good  humor — even  in  the  face 
of  his  deep  personal  physical  suffering  in 
the  last  few  years — distinguished  him 
among  other  men.  He  was  a  genuinely 
modest  man,  and  now  that  he  is  no  longer 
with  us,  none  of  the  sentiments  that  we 
voice  here  today  can  offend  that  modesty. 
Of  him  it  can  be  said  that  he  was  truly 
one  of  nature's  noblemen. 

The  pubUc  career  and  the  record  estab- 
lished by  Albert  Thomas  as  a  Member  of 
this  House  is  widely  known  and  ac- 
claimed by  his  colleagues  and  by  the 
American  people  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  Congressional  district.  Particularly 
in  the  field  of  financing  the  operations 
of  the  Government,  as  a  conscientious 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, his  concern  for  intelligent  economy 
made  him  an  esteemed  leader  and  a  gen- 
uine representative  in  the  fine  sense  de- 
fined by  Edmund  Burke  nearly  200  years 
ago.  Albert  Thomas  was  the  personifi- 
cation of  that  definition — living  in  the 
strictest  union,  the  closest  correspond- 
ence, and  the  most  unreserved  commun- 
ion with  his  constitutents.  Their  views 
had  great  weight  with  him ;  their  opinion 
high  respect,  their  business  unremitted 
attention.  He  sacrificed  his  repose,  his 
pleasures,  his  satisfactions  to  theirs;  and 
above  all.  ever,  and  in  all  cases,  he  pre- 
ferred their  interests  to  his  own.     He 
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gave  them  not  only  hi*  industry  but  his 
fine  Jxidgment,  which  be  never  sacrificed 
to  satisfy  public  whims  or  pressiires. 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  bar.  I  could 
personally  appreciate  the  gifted  legal 
mind  of  Albert  Thomas.  His  early  train- 
ing in  the  law  remained,  a  constant  asset 
to  him  in  resolving  ijhe  intricate  and 
often  puzzling  problenu  encountered  by 
him  as  a  lawmaker. 

Mr.  Si}eaker,  with  the  bereaved  family 
of  Albert  Thomas.  I  gmulnely  share  the 
loss  of  my  dear  friend.  I  extend  to  them 
my  sincere  condolences. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  men  with  the  stature  of  Albert 
Thomas  forces  me  to  assess  anew  the 
validity  of  the  old  saying  that  death  is 
the  great  equalizer. 

There  are  many  great,  good,  and 
talented  men  in  the  world  but  fate  de- 
crees that  they  expend  themselves  within 
a  small  compass.  They  go  down  like 
November  leaves  and  Itieir  influence  is 
limited  to  a  <-mall  circle  of  relatives  and 
associates,  fhen  there  are  men  whose 
lives  and  works  can  be  compared  with  a 
great  tree  that  long  has  been  a  landmark. 
When  it  falls,  it  leaves  a  great  void  in 
the  landscape. 

Albeet  Thomas  was  such  a  man. 

I  knew  him  for  22  years,  encountering 
him  daily  in  possibly  every  situation 
which  can  confront  aS  of  us.  His  un- 
failing sunny  temperament,  his  apt  quips 
after  triumph  or  success,  and  his  cheer- 
ful outlook  for  what  was  ahead  made 
many  fond  of  him.  Sis  cool,  judicial 
evaluation  of  national  thinking  and 
trends  and  of  proposed  legislation  won 
universal  respect  In  the  Congress.  It  was 
almost  public  knowledge  that  for  some 
years  he  battled  a  fatal  illness,  which 
could  have  sunk  a  lesser  man  into  crush- 
ing melancholia  and  despair.  Albert 
Thomas  met  this  awfUl  challenge  with 
the  same  cool  courage  and  cheerful  ac- 
ceptance of  possible  defeat  in  which  he 
would  lose  his  life,  with  the  nobility  of 
mind  and  heart  which  will  keep  him  in 
the  special  part  of  the  memories  of  hun- 
dreds as  a  model  of  how  a  gallant  gentle- 
man should  act  \inder  impossible  odds 
stacked  against  him. 

He  wBis  a  model  and  set  standards  in 
and  out  of  the  Congress.  In  all  candor, 
Albert  TRohas'  career  in  the  House 
could  be  a  textbook  on  how  to  legislate. 
He  brought  the  scholarship  he  acqxiired 
at  Rice  University  and  the  Law  College  of 
the  University  of  TeHas  here.  His  In- 
cisive mind  probed  deeply  into  proposed 
bills;  it  was  always  evident  in  commit- 
tee hearings  and  it  is  imanimous  that 
nobody  managed  legislation  on  the  floor 
better  than  he  did.  Nobody  before 
Albert  Thomas  was  more  diligent  in  his 
efforts  for  his  Houston  area  district,  its 
people  and  Interests,  and  anyone  who 
succeeds  him  will  leam  quickly  that  a 
giant  yardstick  will  be  used  to  measure 
him  after  Albert  Thomas.  Ever  mindful 
of  the  people  who  delegated  him  to  rep- 
resent them  In  Washington,  his  influence 
on  the  natimial  commonweal  and  its 
future  was  immense.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Aippropriations,  his 
decisions  will  operate  for  generations 
and  his  acimien  In  these  affairs  got 
ample  recognition  from  the  current  and 


previous  administrations,  which  sought 
his  counsel. 

Endowed  with  superlative  gifts,  Albert 
Thomas  used  them  to  the  full  to  benefit 
multitudes.  The  slieer  human  greatrtess 
ot  the  man  insured  me  and  will  con- 
tinue.~^is  it  will  imcoiuited  others  who 
knew  him.  His  death  does  not  diminish 
him,  but  will  grow  as  his  contributions 
to  his  State  and  our  Nation  will  be  re- 
called by  generations  ahead  as  they  will 
and  deserve  to  be. 

My  heaitfelt  sympathy  and  prayers 
are  with  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  the  Thomas 
family,  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I  rise 
here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  departed 
colleague.  Albert  Thomas,  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Although  firm  in  the  application  of 
principle  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
Albert  Thomas  was  a  kindly  man  and 
his  friends  were  many.  The  very  sincere 
and  eloquent  tributes  being  delivered  on 
this  floor  are  the  best  indication  of  the 
character  of  the  man  whom  we  are  hon- 
oring today. 

Although  he  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  political  aisle,  and  one  of  the  ranking 
members  of  the  committee  on  which  I 
serve,  he  was  never  too  busy  to  offer  a 
piece  of  sound  advice  or  a  word  of 
friendly  encouragement. 

Albert  Thomas  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  of  us.  but  he  will  hold  a  special 
place  In  the  memory  of  those  of  us  with 
whom  he  served. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  stand  before  you  today 
to  pay  my  respect  to  our  departed  col- 
league and  friend.  Albert  Thomas. 

In  this  very  same  room  we  stood  to- 
gether and  took  our  oath  of  office,  as 
freshmen  Congressmen,  to  the  75th 
Congress. 

Over  these  30  years  we  have  been  close 
personal  friends,  serving  together  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  enjoyed 
the  company  of  cme  another  and  had  a 
sincere  friendship. 

Albert  Thomas  was  a  most  devoted 
man — to  his  country,  to  his  loved  ones, 
and  to  his  friends.  No  matter  what  his 
suffering  might  be — and  we  all  know  it 
was  tremendous  and  trying — he  had  a 
smile  on  his  face,  a  hearty  handclasp. 
and  a  pleasant  greeting. 

The  memory  of  his  vibrant  personality. 
his  great  courage,  and  affection  for  his 
feUowman  will  remain  with  us  forever. 

To  his  good  wife  and  family  I  extend 
my  deepest  heartfelt  sjnnpathy  in  these 
sad  and  troutried  hours. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  sympathy  to  the  family  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend,  Albert 
Thomas. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  him. 
When  I  first  came  to  Washington  as  a 
secretary  on  the  staff  of  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum  even  then  he  had  time  to  coun- 
sel with  me  and  help  me. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  as  a  Mem- 
bei'  of  this  House.  Albert  Thomas  again 
became  my  counselor.  Whenever  I  had 
a  problem  that  was  beyond  my  ability 
to  solve,  I  went  to  Albert  Thomas. 
Never  once  did  he  fall  to  find  the  proper 
answer. 


Another  great  statesman  has  gone  to 
his  reward.  He  will  be  missed  not  only 
by  his  kureiy  family,  but  by  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation,  as  weU.  No  man  has 
left  a  greater  imi>act  on  his  fdlow  men. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  rise  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  symxiathy  to  the 
family  of  Albert  THomas  In  their  loss 
and  to  the  loss  suffered  by  his  district 
and  by  his  Nation. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Albert  TriOMAS  personally,  nor  to  serve 
with  him  as  a  colleague  In  this  body, 
until  the  inauguration  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

But  I  soon  learned  that  this  was  a  man 
of  great  wisdom,  a  legislator  of  untold 
capacity  to  accomplish  his  task,  and  a 
man  of  dedieatioD  not  only  to  his  dis- 
trict but  to  his  Nation. 

And  so,  I  Join  not  only  in  expressing 
our  sympathy  to  his  family  in  the  loss  of 
a  husl>and  and  father,  but  I  Join  the 
people  of  our  Nation  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  a  great  citizen,  an  outstanding 
patriot,  and  an  able  and  dedicated  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  perhaps 
the  best  test  of  a  successful  life  is  the 
contribution  one  makes  to  those  about 
him.  By  that  measurement,  Albert 
THOMAS  lived  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful lives  in  this  centiuTr.  As  a  relatively 
new  Member  of  the  Congress,  I  can 
vouchsafe  that  Albert  Thomas  has 
helped  me  and  the  people  ot  my  district 
just  as  he  has  helped  thousands  of  peo- 
ple over  the  years. 

I  have  gone  to  him  for  counsel,  I  have 
listened  to  his  good  advice,  and  I  have 
profited  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
this  great  lawmaker.  And  when  I  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  help,  In  every  instance, 
he  df^vered  with  charactoistic  swiftness 
and  effectiveness.  For  example,  in  the 
city  of  Brenham,  Tex.,  today  there  stands 
a  remodeled  and  sdmost  new  Federal 
building  which  was  made  possible  largely 
because  of  the  direct  assistance  given  to 
me  by  Albert  T&omas,  working,  of  course, 
with  our  excellent  08A  offices.  I^is  lit- 
tle tmilding  is  of  great  help  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington  County  and  a  six- 
county  area  surrounding  Brenham.  It 
was  Albert  Thomas  who  realized  that 
this  could  be  a  service  of  our  Government 
to  smaller  communities,  and  he  per- 
sonally cleared  the  pathway  for  its  ac- 
complishment. POr  years,  this  one  p>roJ- 
ect  will  help  countless  thousands  of 
people — and  you  can  multiply  this  exam- 
ple, yea,  a  thousand  times  more. 

A  few  jrears  ago.  ft  was  my  privilege  to 
help  direct  a  reunion  of  those  men  at 
the  Uniyersity  of  Texas  who  lived  In  lit- 
tle Campus  Dormitory.  This  was  a  dor- 
mitory of  poor  boys,  and  it  was  a  place 
where  Albert  Thomas  lived.  All  his  life, 
he  has  worked  his  way  up  from  his  farm 
home  In  east  Texas  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  positions  in  congressional  his- 
tory. If  you  could  characterize  Albert 
Thomas  in  any  best  way,  I  think  it  would 
be  to  say  that  he  has  been  a  fighter  for 
little  people — little  people  in  all  walks  of 
life.  His  voting  record  and  his  accom- 
plishments In  the  Congress  stand  as  un- 
deniable testtmaoy  that  his  Interests 
always  were  wtth  the  Httle  folks — the 
working  man  and  woman,  whose  cause 
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he  tepoQJsed  and  whoee  welfare  he 
Improved. 

And  I  think  it  would  not  be  remiss  to- 
day if  we  did  not  recall  the  great  pleasure 
Albskt  Thomas  brought  to  so  many  lives 
here-^wth  here  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
Capitol  environment.  His  customary 
greeting  of  "Podner"  rings  In  every  Mem- 
ber's ear  even  today  and  will  echo  al- 
ways down  the  corridors  of  our  National 
CapitoL  Last  year  this  body  ofllcially 
dedicated  the  House  gymnasium  to  Mr. 
Albikt  Thomas,  and  It' is  known  today 
as  the  Thomas  gymnaslimi  where  his 
magnificent  painting  hangs  extending  a 
friendly  greeting  to  every  Member  of  this 
body  who  goes  to  that  gym  in  an  effort 
to  maintain  physical  fitness.  Dedicated 
to  public  interest,  intensively  hard- 
working, competent,  courteous,  and  cour- 
ageous, Albert  Thomas  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  reserving  some  portion  of  your 
day  to  keeping  the  body  strong  and  alert. 
And  perhaps  in  this  place,  Albeht 
Thomas  found  as  much  personal  Joy  in 
visiting — relaxed  and  profitably — with 
his  fellow  Mnnbers.  Always  he  greeted 
\u  with  "My  Podners — and  what  are  the 
brothers  doing  today?"  Here,  perhaps, 
we  knew  him  best  and  loved  him  best; 
and  here,  in  turn,  he  reciprocated  with 
his  goodness  and  his  wisdom  and  his 
helpfiilness.  As  long  as  there  will  be  a 
Congress,  there  will  hang  this  friendly 
portrait  of  this  warm  and  magnificent 
man,  who  will  always  be  remembered 
as  saying  to  us  "And  what  are  the  broth- 
ers doing  today?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  brothers — his  broth- 
ers— are  doing  fine  today  because  men 
like  Albbkt  Thomas  have  made  it  so. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
regard  myself  as  being  fortunate  to  have 
numbered  Congressman  Thomas  as  one 
of  my  friends. 

He  was  always  courteous  and  helpful 
to  me.  This  coiu-ageous  Texan  was  in 
himself  a  source  of  pride.  In  a  State 
that  places  high  premium  on  bravery, 
whose  people  throughout  their  history 
surmounted  obstacles  and  triumphed  in 
q^lrit,  Albkkt  Thomas  in  his  last  uncom- 
plaining, valiant  battle  does  honor  to 
this  tradition.  He  was  a  tall  Texan  in 
every  sense. 

In  his  years  in  Congress,  as  now  I  read 
of  his  history,  he  attained  great  promi- 
nence and  importance  in  this  same  quiet 
way,  as  a  dedicated  individual,  as  an 
American  who  has  had  far-reaching  im- 
pact on  American  legislation  and  prog- 
ress. No  one  can  deny  the  expertness  of 
his  representation  of  his  district.  His 
accomplishments  for  his  State  and  dis- 
trict are  a  model  worthy  to  be  studied  by 
all  Congressmen,  present  and  a^iring. 

His  presence  will  be  missed  In  many 
subtle  ways — his  example  will  be  carried 
beyond  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  read 
of  him.  This  is  a  part  of  his  legacy  to 
his  fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  come 
this  way  only  once.  Albxbt  Thomas  has 
come  this  way  and  left  his  mark. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Albxrt  Thomas 
at  the  daily  Texas  limcheon  around  the 
table.  Here  he  did  his  best  work.  When 
tempers  flared.  Albist  Thomas  extended 
a  cool  hand  and  settled  many  problems. 
His  sense  of  humor  stood  him  in  good 
stead. 


Everyone  knows  of  his  public  floor 
woits  in  the  House.  His  was  a  logical 
and  courageous  performance  on  every 
occasion  when  he  took  the  floor. 

Texas  is  going  to  miss  him,  Hoiiston  is 
going  to  miss  him,  and  America  will  al- 
ways miss  this  great  patriotic  American. 
My  sympathy  to  Lera  and  Albert's  two 
children  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  TOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  partial 
chronicle  of  the  greatness  of  Albert 
Thomas  would  beg  of  this  body  much 
more  time  than  could  possibly  be  avail- 
able. Sufllce  it  to  say,  this  great  Con- 
gressman was  truly  an  outstanding  man 
representing  an  outstanding  district  in 
an  era  of  unprecedented  achievement. 
His  district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation  is 
immeasurably  the  better  for  the  service 
which  he  has  so  energetically  and  ably 
rendered  in  this  House.  As  a  man  of 
great  character  and  an  outstanding 
American,  Congressman  Thomas  has  set 
an  example  for  this  body  that  will  not 
soon  be  equaled.  His  tenacity,  his  dedi- 
cation, and  his  determination  have  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  us  all. 

To  his  lovely  family  we  extend  our 
most  heartfelt  condolences.  No  words 
can  replace  a  loved  one,  and  are  slight 
salve  to  the  hurt  of  the  loss.  But  all 
should  remember  that  the  greatness  of 
Albert  Thomas  will  long  survive  him, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  take  solace  in  the  fact 
that  this  world  Is  much  the  better  for  his 
having  lived.  This,  indeed,  is  the  richest 
legacy  that  any  of  us  could  hope  to  leave. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Representative  Albert  Thomas  grew  up 
at  Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  some  20  miles  from 
the  line  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
represent  for  24  years.  I  knew  him  well 
and  knew  much  about  him  and  his 
wonderful  family  through  mutual 
friends.  All  through  his  Ufe  his  record 
has  been  outstanding.  Those  who  knew 
him  as  a  student,  as  a  boy  and  young 
man  working  in  a  store,  and  as  a  young 
county  attorney  had  the  greatest  affec- 
tion for  him  Just  as  we  Members  here 
have  had  the  greatest  of  affection  for 
him.  All  along  the  way  he  did  out- 
standing Jobs  of  work. 

Albert  was  honest,  able,  and  fearless. 
He  was  a  frlendy  person  and  a  helpful 
friend.  The  effectiveness  of  Albert  as 
a  legislator  was  truly  outstanding. 

To  his  wife  Lera  and  his  two  daughters 
and  all  the  family  I  extend  my  sincere 
sympathy. 

We  forever  shall  miss  our  beloved 
friend  and  colleague.  Representative 
Albert  Thomas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  deep  sorrow  and  a  real  sense  of  loss 
that  we  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
one  of  our  most  beloved  and  respected 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  Albert 
Thomas. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  dedicated  servioe  and  the  courage 
of  Albert  Thomas.  I  Join  also  with  the 
citlsens  of  our  entire  Nation  in  offering 
our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Thomas  and  the  family. 

ynth.  unsur[>assed  courage  our  col- 
league labored  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, knowing  full  well  that  the  pain 


which  constantly  racked  his  body  would 
eventually  bring  his  life  to  an  end. 

He  worked  wltliout  thought  of  self. 
He  gave  freely  of  his  energy,  both  physi- 
cal and  mental,  with  an  imselflsh  dedi- 
cation which  should  be  a  shining  exam- 
ple for  all  public  servants  and  all 
Americans. 

We  could  talk  for  hours  about  the 
many  contributions  he  has  made  to  his 
State  and  Nation.  But  at  this  moment, 
the  moment  we  all  knew  was  to  come,  all 
we  feel  can  best  be  stated  by  simply  say- 
ing we  loved  him,  we  will  miss  him,  and 
the  country  he  served  so  well  will  miss 
him. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  words  of  others  who  have  spoken  on 
this  occasion,  eulogizing  our  late  and  be- 
loved friend  and  colleague,  Albert 
Thomas,  it  is  obvious  that  all  of  us  find  it 
difficult  to  realize  that  he  is  no  longer 
with  us.  I  think  one  reason  for  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  closeness  and  intimacy 
which  he  had  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  an  institution.  The  influ- 
ence of  his  warm  personality  will  remain 
among  us  as  long  as  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  will  remain  Members  of  this 
body. 

As  has  been  mentioned  by  many,  Al- 
bert Thomas  was  a  most  unusual  indi- 
vidual. He  had  his  own  inimitable  way, 
with  which  all  of  us  are  familiar.  As  we 
all  know,  he  was  a  most  unassuming 
man,  and  yet  we  all  know  what  a  tre- 
mendous Infiuence  he  exercised  among 
us.  When  Albert  Thomas  spoke  on  this 
fioor,  everyone  listened,  and  everyone 
knew  that  they  listened  to  authoritative 
words. 

No  man  can  ever  be  missed  more  than 
Albert  Thomas.  He  was  one  of  the  rich- 
est men  I  ever  knew  by  possessing  the 
high  esteem,  trust,  and  affection  of  so 
many  people,  and  particularly  those  who 
were  closest  to  him  in  matters  both  per- 
sonal and  official. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  you  and  our 
colleagues  in  expressing  our  sympathy 
and  condolence  to  Mrs.  Thomas  &nd  her 
two  lovely  daughters,  Anne  and  Lera. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
private  in  World  War  I,  to  chairman  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriations 
Committee,  Albert  Thomas  served  with 
the  highest  distinction  and  dedication 
his  Nation,  Texas,  and  Houston. 

With  the  kindness  of  a  papa  bear  who 
wanted  his  friends  to  survive  in  the  con- 
gressional Jungle,  he  endeared  himself 
to  hundreds  of  Members  of  Congress 
from  both  parties  from  throughout  the 
United  States.  His  firm  stride,  warm 
smile,  and  magnificent  sense  of  humor 
were  overshadowed  only  by  his  rare 
capacity  and  tremei.dous  knowledge  as 
a  legislator,  committee  chairman,  fioor 
parliamentarian,  and  analyst  of  the  sci- 
ence of  government — ^politics. 

Congress,  the  United  States,  Texas, 
and  certainly  his  hometown,  Houston, 
are  all  significantly  improved  because  of 
Albert  Thomas.  His  friends  and  family 
will  miss  him  and  treasure  forever  the 
memory  of  that  friendship. 

Mr.  EVERErrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  concur  in  everything  that  has  been 
said  in  behalf  of  our  late  colleague, 
Albert  TBokas. 
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Eight  years  ago  when  I  came  to  this 
body,  he  was  most  kind  and  considerate 
to  me  in  every  way.  With  our  offices 
right  across  the  hall  fi-om  each  other, 
on  major  problans  I  Would  talk  to  him 
and  coimsel  with  liim  as  to  what  action 
to  take.  He  was  moat  thoughtful  and 
helpful  to  me  which  X  appreciate  more 
than  words  can  express.  We  shall  all 
miss  him. 

To  Mrs.  Thomas  and  the  family  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympaJthy  in  liis  passing. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  filled  with  sadness  when 
I  learned  of  the  death  of  my  very  dear 
friend.  Albert  Thomas^  who  represented 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Texas  since  1937. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  a  statesman  of  the 
highest  order.  He  was  devoted  and  at- 
tached to  his  work  and  gave  generously 
of  his  great  gifts  and  talents  which  was 
displayed  by  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices  of 
the   House   Appropriations  Committee. 

Congressman  Thomas  left  many  in- 
delible marks  on  the  institutions  of  our 
Nation  and  those  o2  u$  who  continue  to 
serve  in  the  House  will  do  well  to  heed 
these  marks  and  devote  ourselves  to  duty 
as  did  our  late  distinguished  colleague. 
I  had  personal  respecU  admiration,  and 
affection  for  this  great  man. 

To  his  loving  family  tj  whom  he  was 
so  completely  devoted,  I  extend  my 
humble  prayers  and  meet  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  their  deep  and  most  sorrowful 
bereavement. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  and  particularly  the 
Congress,  has  suffered  a  great  loss  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  Albert  Thomas. 

He  was  a  fiscal  conservative  with  much 
influence  on  the  subject  of  appropria- 
tions. With  such  a  viewpoint  he  insisted 
tliat  each  dollar  of  Government  expendi- 
ture meet  a  rigid  test  of  cost-beneflt 
ratio.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  un- 
willing, whenever  this  test  was  met,  to 
approve  Government  activity  which 
would  benefit  the  Nation  or  assist  groups 
of  our  citizens  who  were  in  need  of  Gov- 
ernment sissistance. 

In  other  words,  he  was  a  man  of  both 
sound  Judgment  and  compassion.  To 
these  capabilities  and  attitudes  he  added 
the  ability  of  able  advocacy.  In  my 
Judgment  he  was  the  best  debater  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  His  pres- 
entations were  convintlng  because  they 
were  knowledgeable,  interesting,  and  in- 
formative. 

Albert  earned  not  oiily  the  respect  but 
also  the  affection  of  his  colleagues.  I 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  best  friends  I 
have  made  In  Washington. 

This  feeling  comes  from  his  friendly 
demeanor,  his  consideration  for  the 
progress  of  new  Members,  his  code  of 
honor  which  extended  to  all  his  relations 
with  his  colleagues. 

We  will  all  miss  AI-Bert  and  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wonderful 
family. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB,  itr.  Speaker,  we 
have  lost  a  friend  and  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  passing  of  our  former  colleague. 
Representative  Albert  "^omas,  of  Texas. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  respected  very  much  his  ability 
and  fairness  and  his  dedication  to  the 
principle  of  maintaining  sound  fiscal 
policies. 

Congressman  Thomas  during  his  years 
in  public  service  made  many  fine  contri- 
butions to  his  State  and  Nation.  He  will 
be  very  much  missed. 

I  join  in  extending  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Thomas  and  their  family. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  sor- 
row and  sense  of  loss  at  the  passing  of 
our  esteemed  colleague  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Albert  Thomas. 

It  was  a  distinct  privilege  to  have 
served  with  him  these  many  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  man  of 
noble  character  and  deep  convictions,  he 
served  his  district,  his  home  State  of 
Texas,  and  our  Nation  with  ability  and 
distinction. 

Congressman  Thomas  was  a  man  who 
knew  the  meaning  of  responsibility.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  he 
was  always  conscious  of  his  obligation 
to  the  American  taxpayers.  No  budget, 
therefore,  went  through  his  subcommit- 
tee without  receiving  liis  most  careful 
scrutiny. 

His  eye  was  always  quick  to  see  the  fat 
and  waste  in  an  appropriation  request 
and  his  hand  was  equally  swift  to  cut  it 
away,  thereby  saving  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  American  taxpayers. 

How  well  I  remember  the  many  times 
he  offered  his  advice  to  me  on  legislative 
matters.  From  his  vast  store  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  Government,  he  drew 
words  of  prudence  and  wisdom. 

How  well,  too,  I  recall  a  time  several 
years  ago  when  we  two  were  working 
together  to  prevent  a  legislative  maneu- 
ver, initiated  in  the  other  body,  which 
would  have  cast  disrepute  on  previous 
House  action  and  would  have  cost  the 
U.S.  Treasury  millions  of  dollars  of 
claims  payments. 

Although  the  pressures  were  heavy, 
Albert  Thomas  stood  flrm  and  steadfast. 
Because  of  his  efforts,  the  challenge  was 
turned  back  and  an  unwise  proposal  was 
prevented  from  becoming  law. 

Today,  remembering  that  Instance  and 
many  other  times,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  clear  how  much  Albert  Thomas 
will  be  missed  here. 

Above  and  beyond  his  counsel  on  legis- 
lative matters.  Congressman  Thomas 
provided  us  all  with  good  advice  on  phys- 
ical fltness.  I  well  recall  his  many  ad- 
monitions to  me  to  keep  in  shape  by  using 
the  facilities  of  the  House  gymnasium. 

Although  I  did  not  heed  his  words  be- 
fore, it  is  my  intention  to  do  so  in  the 
futiu-e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  Albert 
Thomas  has  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  upon 
his  family  and  his  many  friends  in  Texas 
and  throughout  the  United  States. 

Congressman  Thomas  was  a  credit  to 
this  body  and  to  our  country.  He  served 
his  God  through  his  family  and  his  work, 
and  his  fellow  men  through  his  legislative 
and  personal  endeavors.    He  has  left  a 


record  of  achievement  in  the  Congress 
that  few  have  equsdled. 

My  wife  Joins  me  in  expressing  deep 
sympathy  to  his  family.  May  they  de- 
rive some  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
we  all  share  in  their  grief. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  29  years  the  Honorable  Albert 
Thomas  was  a  Member  of  this  body  and 
wtis  in  the  2d  month  of  the  30th 
year  of  his  tenure  here  when  death  came 
to  him.  Relatively  few  Members  in  the 
history  of  this  body  had  served  in  15 
consecutive  Congresses  and  none  had 
served  with  greater  distinction  and  was 
more  firmly  imbedded  in  the  hearts  of 
his  colleagues.  I  first  Cfune  within  the 
radiant  presence  of  Al  Thomas  more 
than  16  years  ago  and  after  each  meet- 
ing with  him,  even  though  only  to  pass 
the  time  of  day,  I  left  him  with  the 
cheering  sense  that  the  world  in  which 
we  live  is  a  world  of  sunshine  and  good 
will.  My  grief  at  his  passing  is  coupled 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss.  He 
has  left  with  us  a  pattern  of  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  and  of  sublime  courage 
that  will  be  a  strength  when  pain  and 
failing  health  comes  our  way.  I  never 
heard  .from  Al  Thomas  one  word  of  com- 
plaint and  when  the  facility  of  his  body 
was  bravely  holding  on  to  the  flicker 
of  life,  the  smile  on  his  face  denied  his 
pain  and  affirmed  his  faith  and  his  ac- 
ceptance. 

No  Member  of  the  House  ever  did  more 
for  his  district.  No  Member  ever  served 
his  State  and  his  Nation  with  greater 
fidelity  and  dedication.  No  Member  on 
departing  the  sphere  of  worldly  activi- 
ties ever  left  his  colleagues  with  a  keener 
sense  of  personal  loss. 

To  his  wife,  his  daughters,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family  go  my 
warmest  sympathy. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  my  colleague,  Albert  Thomas,  was 
a  bitter  and  sad  piece  of  news  to  me. 

In  my  congressional  office  there  is  only 
one  picture  of  a  fellow  Congressman  and 
that  is  of  Albert  Thomas.  It  is  there 
not  because  I  knew  him  so  well  but  be- 
cause I  liked  him  so  much. 

Al  Thomas  was  not  of  my  political 
party;  not  of  my  age  or  generation;  not 
of  my  State  or  region.  He  was  a  friendly 
guide  to  one  new  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

He  was  your  friend.  You  always  knew 
it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Congress  and  this  Nation  sviflered 
an  incalculable  loss  on  the  day  of  the 
passing  of  that  great  American,  our  be- 
loved colleague,  Hon.  Albert  Thomas,  of 
Texas. 

Permit  me  to  take  this  means  of  Join- 
ing with  his  many  friends  in  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  to  his  life  of  selfless  and  dedicated 
service  to  our  country. 

We  are  indeed  saddened  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  Albert  Thomas  is  gone — never 
to  return  to  the  House — never  to  be  with 
us  again  in  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  or  in  the 
Congress. 

It  is  my  flrm  conviction  that  there  has 
never  been  a  greater  chairman  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  than 
Allert  Thomas. 
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Following  the  sad  announcement  of  his 
passing,  the  subcommittee  suspended 
hearings  and  tributes  were  paid  to  our 
\»3ut  chairman  In  his  subcommittee. 

No  one  knew  more  than  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations  how  hard  Albkrt 
Tbokm  woi^ed  or  how  dedicated  and 
effective  he  was  In  furthering  the  beet 
interests  of  this  Nation. 

My  admiration  and  affection  for  Al- 
BEBT  Tbomas  were  enduring  and  abiding. 
He  was  beloved.  I  shall  always  cherish 
the  memory  of  my  relationship  with  this 
great  man  and  great  teacher — one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  time. 

Albzbt  Thomas  was  dedicated  to  the 
Congress — to  his  district — to  his  beloved 
State  of  Texas — and  to  our  country. 
America  will  bear  the  imprint  of  the 
creativity  and  imagination  of  Albert 
Thomas  for  generations  to  come  as  the 
work  he  did  here  continues  to  unfold  In 
growth  and  progress.  Our  children  and 
our  children's  children  will  live  in  a  bet- 
ter America  because  of  the  foresight  and 
wisdom  of  Albkst  Thomas. 

His  grasp  of  complex  and  difficult 
problems  was  remarkable  and  his  judg- 
ment was  sound.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  vision  and  initiative  in 
the  fields  of  q>ace  and  science  and  tech- 
nology— and  in  other  areas  of  growth 
and  progress. 

Albert  Thomas  was  one  of  the  first  to 
visualize  the  Importance  of  space  explo- 
ration and  the  technological  byproducts 
that  such  exploration  has  developed — 
and  will  continue  to  develop. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  and  played  a  crucial 
role  In  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  defense. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  £>efense  Appropriations  and  took 
a  consistent  and  strong  position  for  a 
powerful  defense  posture  for  our  coun- 
try— for  great  national  strength — for  an 
America  more  powerful  than  any  nation 
in  history. 

The  unselfish  dedication  of  Albert 
Thomas  to  the  national  Interest  will  echo 
down  the  corridors  of  history  as  the 
United  States  meets  the  challenges  at 
home  and  abroad  which  he  anticipated. 

It  was  my  great  honor  to  serve  with 
Albxbt  Thomas  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

Albxbt  Thomas  saw  this  committee  as 
an  Instrument  of  service  and  progress — 
an  instnmient  that  touched  the  lives  of 
almost  every  American  through  the  in- 
dependent agencies  our  committee 
funded.  Albert  Thomas  realized  this 
and  it  gave  him  vision  and  dedication — 
and  a  will  to  create  a  greater  America. 

But — In  addition  to  his  great  record 
ct  public  service  and  his  devotion  to  the 
national  interest — Albert  Thomas  was 
a  warm  human  being.  He  had  a  great 
capacity  for  friendship — I  was  his  close 
frleiKi.  Workhig  with  him.  I  came  to 
know  him  weU.  He  was  not  only  a  great 
man  but  a  good  man — a  man  of  concern 
and  compassion. 

As  a  member  of  the  funeral  c(»nmlttee 
appointed  by  Speaker  McCormack,  I 
attended  the  services  for  our  late  col- 
league in  his  beloved  Houston,  among  his 


host  of  frler>ds  and  the  people  he  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress. 

The  chin-ch  was  overflowing  and  there 
were  crowds  outside.  The  love  felt  for 
this  great  man  could  be  sensed  in  the 
attitude  and  respect  of  this  multitude  of 
his  friends  and  his  people  who  honored 
him  by  electing  him  to  the  Congress. 

Albert  Thomas  was  a  man  of  great 
courage.  He  fought  the  fight  for  life 
with  a  smile  on  his  face  and  a  ready 
greeting  for  his  friends,  even  as  pain 
wracked  his  body. 

As  his  successor  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations,  I  know  more  than  any- 
one that  It  will  be  most  difflciilt  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  It  will  be  a  tremendous 
challenge.  There  was,  and  could  be, 
only  one  Albert  Thomas. 

This  man  of  high  ideals  and  high  prin- 
ciple will  bear  history's  mark  of  great- 
ness. It  is  because  of  men  like  Albert 
Thomas  that  his  beloved  country  stands 
strong  among  nations. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  saddenec( 
by  his  passing.  We  are  shocked  and 
shaken  by  the  departure  of  this  wonder- 
ful man.  good  friend,  and  statesman. 

This  Congress  and  the  country  mourn 
the  passing  of  this  great  and  good  man 
from  Texas.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Thomas,  to  his  two  lovely 
daughters,  and  to  the  other  members  of 
his  family  in  their  bereavement. 

lAi.  HALPERN.  It  is  with  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  personal  grief  that  I  address  the 
House  on  this  occasion,  in  memory  of 
our  late  good  friend  and  ooUeague,  the 
Honorable  Albert  Thomas  formerly  of 
the  Texas  Eighth  District.  A  Member  of 
this  House  for  some  30  years,  Albert 
Thomas  has  pftssed  on,  leaving  behind 
a  record  long  to  be  remembered,  long  to 
be  admired. 

For  almost  15  jrears  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Independent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
In  which  capacity  he  oversaw  the  policies 
and  considered  the  budget  requests  of 
more  than  a  score  of  Federal  agencies. 
In  this  role  he  won  the  respect  of  every- 
one concerned,  displaying  as  he  did  a 
liberal  attitude  coupled  with  a  judicious 
nature,  and  a  strong  Interest  In  detail. 
Until  reorganization  of  Appropriations 
Committee's  subconxmittee  structure,  in 
1964,  Albert  Thomas  also  held  the  chair- 
manship of  a  special  subcommittee  with 
jurisdiction  over  supplemental  appro- 
priations. In  the  closing  phase  of  his 
life  he  was  recognized  on  every  hand,  as 
a  past  master  in  the  field  of  Federal 
appropriations. 

Albert  Thomas  was  bom  In  Nacog- 
doches, Tex..  In  1898.  attended  public 
schools  there,  and  entered  Rice  Institute 
just  prior  to  American  entrance  into 
World  War  I.  When  the  fighting  started 
he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Army 
and  subsequently  served  with  distinc- 
tion. Following  the  war  he  resumed  his 
studies,  graduating  Texas  Law  School 
in  1926. 

Returning  to  Nacogdoches,  he  was 
elected  and  reelected  to  the  office  of  dis- 
trict attorney  before  being  appointed 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Texas.  In  1930.  Six  years  later 
he  was  nominated  for  Representative 


from  the  Texas  Eighth  District.  Sue-, 
cessf  ul  in  this  his  first  congressional  con- 
test, he  proceeded  to  Instantly  establish 
himself  as  a  persuasive  leader  in  Con- 
gress, and  thereafter  was  reelected  re- 
peatedly until  he  voluntarily  retired  in 
1964. 

The  diverse  Interests  of  Albert  Thomas 
were  refiected  In  his  varied  congressional 
responsibilities.  A  scholar  of  the  space 
age,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Joint  House  and  Senate  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  A  zealous  patriot,  he 
served  for  a  time,  during  the  1940's,  as 
chairman  of  the  Hoiise  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  At  the  close  of 
World  War  n  he  recommended  that  all 
U.S.  patents  dealing  with  the  atomic 
bomb  be  impounded  to  prevent  a  raid  by 
the  Russians  on  American  industrial  and 
mlUtary  knowledge  through  the  pvu"chase 
of  descriptions  of  such  patents. 

President  Johnson,  a  good  friend  of 
Albert  Thomas,  praised  him  for  "devo- 
tion to  the  people  he  served  and  loyalty 
to  his  friends,"  declaring  also  that  "he 
worked  hard,  and  he  served  well." 

Indeed,  there  are  many  able  men  and 
wcHnen  In  Washington,  deeply  concerned 
in  the  fate  of  the  Union.  But  none  ex- 
ceeded Albert  Thomas  in  this  regard 
and  few  exceeded  him  In  any  regard.  He 
was,  beyond  question,  a  Congressman  to 
remember,  and  one  whom  I  shall  dearly 
miss. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
the  Members  of  the  House  hi  paying  my 
respects  to  our  late  beloved  colleague, 
Albert  Thomas.  He  has  been  properly 
lauded  as  a  most  effective  legislator,  and 
as  such  his  achievements  will  go  down  in 
history. 

However,  he  was  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  an  extremely  good  friend 
and  most  gracious  colleague,  and  we  all 
appreciated  his  great  human  qualities. 
He  served  long  and  honorably  in  the 
House  and  was  greatly  responsible  for 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government  during  the 
trials  and  tribulations  which  faced  the 
Nation  during  his  30  years  of  service. 
Men  such  as  Albert  Thomas,  by  their 
achievements  and  by  the  leadership  that 
they  provide,  continue  to  maintain  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  the 
finest  legislative  body  on  earth. 

Mrs.  Derwinskl  joins  me  in  extending 
to  Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  family  our  deep- 
est sympathy. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  today  In  the  tribute  paid 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  to  have  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas. 

The  eulogies  are  many;  they  are  warm 
and  personal;  they  detail  the  life  of  full 
achievement;  and  they  paint  with  vivid 
color  and  clarity  the  genuine  character 
and  characteristics  of  a  man  who  loved 
his  feUowman.  All  that  has  been  said 
and  will  be  said  attests  that  these  trib- 
utes are  well  merited.  Otherwise  they 
would  not  have  been  spoken  In  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have. 

To  the  deep  blue  of  Ood's  domain  from 
whence  he  came,  Albert  Thomas  has  now 
returned.  During  his  travels  through  the 
ocean  of  life,  the  waves  of  his  personality 
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and  achievements  have  inspired  and  been 
beneficial  to  all  whom  he  encountered. 

I  was  one  of  those  fortunate  enough  to 
be  within  the  close  periphery  of  Albert 
Thomas  as  he  went  through  life.  He  ad- 
vised me,  led  me,  and  taught  me  as  he 
did  so  many  others.  I  still  feel  the  warm 
glow  of  his  infectious  laniabillty. 

On  this  Hill,  Albert  Thomas  had  two 
loves — the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  gymnasium.  On  both  arenas  Albert 
was  always  the  competitor  and  a  gentle- 
man. He  taught  me  and  many  others 
here  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the 
game  of  life,  politics,  and  paddle  ball. 
After  having  ^own  Albert  Thomas  for 

II  years.  I  am  a  better  man  for  having 
rubbed  shoulders  with  him  on  all  three 
fields. 

I  join  in  the  well-earned  accolades  to 
Albert  Thomas'  genius  of  achievement 
as  a  statesman  in  the  House  he  loved  so 
well  and  the  dedicated  and  consecrated 
representation  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  to  the  Nation.  I  share  with 
pride  the  knowledge  of  his  indestructible 
courage  as  he  faced  the  pain  and  death 
of  cancer.  And  I  shall  never  forget  his 
interest  in  me  as  a  fellow  servant  of  the 
people  and  as  an  individual  himian  be- 
ing. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  objective  In 
life  for  myself  and  all  others  than  the 
life  of  Albert  Thomas  as  he  lived  it  and 
the  benefit  he  gave  to  all  those  who  en- 
countered it. 

Albert  Thomas  was  and  Is  positive,  not 
negative,  and  the  current  generated  from 
his  life  will  fiow  forever. 

My  deepest  sympathies  to  his  beloved 
wife  and  daughters. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  In  Tokyo,  Japan  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 15  and  awoke  in  my  hotel  room  at 
5:30  ajn.  and  turned  on  my  radio.  The 
first  words  I  heard  were  that  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Albert  Thomas, 
had  passed  away.  Of  course  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  disease  which  finally  took 
his  life,  but  as  is  always  the  case  with 
family  and  friends,  death  is  such  a  shock. 

Albert  was  a  moat  luiforgettable 
character  and  was  the  type  person  who 
goes  about  enriching  the  lives  of  all  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 
He  was  never  without  a  smile;  never 
complained  of  his  own  personal  dis- 
comfort and  always  had  a  happy  and 
hearty  "Hi  podnuh"  for  everyone  to- 
gether with  the  ever  familiar  wave  of 
his  hand. 

His  service  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives spans  three-decades  in  which  much 
important  legislation  was  written,  and 
in  which  much  history  was  made.  It  Is 
marked  with  the  same  characteristic  of 
no  thoughts  for  himself,  but  always  for 
his  fellow  man,  and  his  welfare.  The 
people  he  represented  saluted  this  char- 
acteristic by  returning  him  15  times  to 
this  great  body. 

Albert  Thobias'  position  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  brought  him  into 
daily  contact  with  officials  of  the  various 
Independent  offices  of  our  Government. 
His  knowledge  of  fiscal  affairs  and  budg- 
etary procedures  was  uncanny.  He  was 
a  shrewd  inquisitor  of  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  his  committee  and  yet  was 
respected  by  all. 


My  family  joins  with  his  In  mourning 
the  loss  of  a  great  statesman  who  served 
his  Nation  well. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  other  colleagues 
in  expressing  de^  sorrow  over  the  death 
of  a  good  friend  and  colleague,  Albert 
Thomas,  of  Texas.  Not  too  many  of  us 
will  have  the  privilege  of  serving  30 
years  in  this  Chamber,  so  one  that  does 
must  be  an  outstanding  public  servant 
for  he  has  accepted  the  re^x>nsiblllties 
entrusted  to  him  and  has  performed  his 
duties  beyond  what  could  be  expected 
to  gain  the  trust  and  confidence  of  those 
he  represents. 

Albert  Thomas  was  a  remarkable  gen- 
tleman. He  was  devoted  to  his  country, 
sound  In  his  Ideals,  and  friendly  toward 
his  fellow  man.  He  was  a  leader  that 
gained  the  respect  of  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  he  will  be  missed,  not  only  by 
his  family,  but  by  all  of  us  here,  In  this 
House,  who  were  privileged  to  work  with 
him  and  experience  a  lesson  of  states- 
manship. 

Although  his  warm  and  cheerful  face 
will  no  longer  radiate  these  Halls  of 
Congress,  his  memory  will  be  everlast- 
ing and  I  am  certain  that  we  will  find 
it  to  be  a  comfort,  for  any  one  that  has 
made  his  acquaintance,  I  am  sure,  has 
experienced  a  feeling  of  confidence  in- 
stilled by  his  wonderful  virtues. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr.  CAHTTiTi.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  was 
saddened,  as  was  every  other  Member  of 
this  House,  by  the  death  of  the  beloved 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Albert  Thomas. 
No  one  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  my  opinion,  had  more  friends  than 
Congressman  Thomas. 

I  can  recall  my  first  meeting  with  Mr. 
Thomas.  It  was  in  the  gymnasium.  I 
was  a  new  Member,  and  he  was  then,  as 
he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of 
the  most  Important  and  loved  Members 
of  the  House.  The  warmth  of  his  greet- 
ing and  the  sincerity  of  his  Interest  was 
Indeed  overwhelming.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  our  first  meeting,  I  felt  an  at- 
tachment and  a  friendship  for  Albert 
Thomas.  From  casual  friends,  that 
first  meeting  blossomed  into  a  real  and 
warm  friendship  and  I  can  recall  with 
fond  memories  my  personal  meetings 
and  discussions  with  Albert  Thomas,  all 
of  which  have  been  tremendously  help- 
ful to  me  in  many  ways. 

Albert  Thomas  was  many  things.  He 
was  a  great  patriot,  a  great  son  of  Texas, 
a  distinguished  chairman  of  one  of  our 
most  important  subcommittees^  a  con- 
scientious Congressman,  a  devoted  fam- 
ily man,  and  an  outstanding  American. 
I  think,  however,  if  I  were  to  be  asked  to 
describe  Albert  Thomas  in  one  word, 
that  word  would  have  to  be  "gentleman" 
because  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
Albert  Thomas  was  indeed  a  real  gen- 
tleman, always  courteous  regardless  of 
the  occasion,  always  kind  regardless  of 
the  circumstances  or  the  individual  in- 
volved, always  a  gentleman  even  with 
his  most  avowed  adversary.  He  carried 
himself  at  all  times  with  great  dignity 
and  was  indeed  the  symbol,  for  all  who 


met  him,  not  only  of  a  great  American 
but  of  a  great  gentleman. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  indeed  the  United 
States  of  America,  produces  another  Al- 
bert Thomas. 

Mrs.  Cahlll  joins  me  in  extending  to 
his  devoted  wife  and  his  wonderful  fam- 
ily our  sincere  sympathy  in  their  hour 
of  sorrow. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
man]  and  our  other  colleagues  in  taking 
note  of  the  imfortunate  passing  of  our 
late  friend.  Congressman  Albert  Thomas, 
of  Texas. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1957  one  of  the  most  cordial  receptions 
that  I  received  was  from  our  departed 
friend.  Through  the  years  that  followed 
our  friendship  became  closer.  This 
friendship  was  one  of  the  rich  experi- 
ences that  I  have  had  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

No  man  has  ever  served  his  district, 
State,  and  Nation  with  greater  ability 
than  did  Albert  Thomas.  His  ability 
was  frequently  displayed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  he  handled  s<Nne  of  the 
most  difficult  legislation  coming  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  His  affabil- 
ity on  the  floor  with  all  of  his  colleagues, 
regardless  of  their  point  of  view  on  the 
particular  legislation,  was  a  most  ef- 
fective instnmient  In  gaining  support  of 
his  views  by  his  colleagues.  His  gentle- 
manly attitude  at  all  times  was  an  at- 
tribute to  which  we  may  all  well  aspire. 

I  shall  miss  Albert  Thomas  and  his 
glowing  personality.  His  district  and  the 
Nation  will  miss  his  great  leadership 
ability. 

His  family  will  feel  his  loss  more  keen- 
ly than  any  others,  but  in  that  feeling 
I  want  them  to  know  that  they  have 
countless  frends  of  their  departed  loved 
one  who  share  their  feeling  of  loss. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate 
myself  with  and  fully  subscribe  to  the 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  today  to 
our  departed  friend  and  colleague,  Al- 
bert Thomas.  The  Nation  has  lost  an 
able  and  dedicated  public  servant;  his 
district  and  State  have  lost  an  aggres- 
sive and  effective  advocate;  we  have  all 
lost  an  admired  friend  and  colleague. 

For  nearly  30  years,  Albert  Thomas 
has  served  with  dedication  and  distinc- 
tion, and  a  great  deal  of  that  period  was 
In  a  position  as  chairman  of  one  of  the 
most  important  and  influential  subcom- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
watching  Albert  Thomas  carry  out  his 
duties  know  the  careful  scrutiny  which 
he  gave  to  the  budget  requests  presented 
with  respect  to  the  various  independent 
agencies  and  the  skill  and  brilliance 
which  he  showed  in  debate  when  he  was 
handUng  Independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bills.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment. He  was  a  determined  advocate 
when  he  decided  upon  a  course  of  action. 
He  was  knowledgeable  at  parliamentary 
tactics  and  procedure,  and  he  was  mas- 
terful in  his  ability  to  meet  objections 
and  solve  difficult  problems  which  would 
have  defied  a  man  of  lesser  determina- 
tion and  intelligence.    Albert  Thomas 
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was  a  great  American.  Ha  will  be 
missed. 

I  extend  to  his  surviving  family  deep- 
est sympathy  and  condoknees.  They  can 
take  solace  In  the  knowledge  that  his 
Ions  career  of  outstanding  public  service 
will  forever  stand  as  a  moniunent  to  the 
great  work  which  he  has  accomplished. 

Mr.  COLVSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  pairing 
tribute  to  the  late  ALsniT  Thomas. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  learned 
of  the  death  of  this  distinguished  Mem- 
ber as  he  entered  his  80th  year  of  notable 
service  to  the  Xighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  and  to  the  Nation.  His 
substantial  aooompUshments  and  the 
able  guidance  which  he  provided  from 
his  high  poiitlon  on  the  Appropriations 
and  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committees 
speak  eloquently  for  the  loss  experienced 
by  the  House  of  Representatlvea  with 
his  death. 

From  a  personal  standpoint,  I  shall 
always  remain  esi>eclally  appreciative  of 
the  courtesy  and  assistance  which  Mr. 
Thomas  extended  to  me  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber during  the  past  year.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  generous  nature  which 
won  for  him  the  respect  and  affection 
of  his  associates. 

I  considered  it  a  great  honor  to  serve 
with  Albut  Thomas,  and  I  share  the 
loss  felt  not  only  by  his  many  friends 
and  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  in  his  native  State  of 
Tteas  and  throughout  the  Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Sjwaker,  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  gone.  Albiit  Thomas  of  Texas, 
was  one  of  our  giants.  He  was  a  man 
who  possessed  great  sympathy  for  his 
fellow  men  together  with  keen  common- 
sense  and  superlative  ability.  These 
outstanding  personal  traits  were  en- 
closed In  a  genial  and  friendly  person- 
ality that  had  few  equals  in  our  group. 

I  served  with  Albsst  Thomas  for  12 
years  on  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Ai>pro- 
prlatlons.  He  was  a  master  of  the  very 
complex  and  detailed  material  which 
make  up  the  budget.  I^)r  that  matter 
he  knew  as  much  about  the  operations 
of  the  many  Independent  ofDces  which 
i^peared  before  our  subcommittee  for 
the  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  their 
operations  as  their  c^Sclals. 

The  late  beloved  %>eaker  Raybum 
used  to  say  of  Albutt  Thomas  that  "he 
knew  his  bill."  This  was  the  Speaker's 
highest  accolade  for  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

Be  did  know  his  bill  and  he  handled 
his  responsibilities  with  dispatch  and 
with  superb  tact.  Every  Member  of  the 
House  recalls  with  warmth  and  pleasure 
the  memory  of  Ai.bibt  Tte>MAs'  handling 
the  Independent  Oflkoes  Appropriations 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Albsbt  was  a  man  of  great  personal 
charm,  gradousness.  and  generosity. 
His  office  was  always  open  to  requests 
for  advice  and  assistance  and  there  are 
few  men  in  this  House  who  did  not  re- 
ceive help  in  connection  with  the  vari- 
ous programs  that  were  supervised  by 
our  committee. 

It  is  dUBeuIt  to  single  out  any  one  of 
the  many  aeCtnties  which  came  before 


his  committee  and  saar  this  was  his 
favorite.  I  think,  liowever,  if  I  were  to 
try  to  select  one,  it  would  be  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  I  remember 
his  pride  in  building  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  into  a  powerful  and 
efficient  helpmate  for  the  great  scien- 
tific community  of  our  Nation.  He  found 
particiilarly  interesting  and  valuable  the 
visits  of  outstanding  scientists  to  the 
hearings  of  our  subcommittee  and  he 
would  greet  them  with  a  big  smile  and 
say,  "Come  on  in  Doctor — we  are  de- 
lighted to  have  you  here.  Sit  down  and 
tell  us  the  story  of  what's  going  on  in 
your  field." 

The  success  ot  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  stands  as  a  monument  to 
the  courage  and  determination  ot  Al- 
bxbt  Thomas. 

Recounting  such  incidents  would  be 
almost  an  endlees  task.  Others  which 
come  readily  to  mind  were  his  sympathy 
for  the  hospitalized  veterans.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  regulatory  agencies  op- 
erate efllclently  and  economically,  a 
demand  which  was  made  clear  every 
time  they  appeared  before  us.  His  thor- 
ough and  penetrating  examination  of 
every  one  of  the  witnesses  brought  the 
acknowledgment  later  from  all  of  them 
that  this  was  a  man  who  was  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  subject  and  who  was 
fair  in  his  treatment  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  void  in 
the  House  of  R^resentatives  left  by  the 
departure  of  our  beloved  friend.  We 
shall  miss  him  very  much.  We  extoul 
to  his  fine  family  our  profound  sym- 
pathy and  hope  that  time  will  in  some 
measure  ease  the  grief  they  now  feeL 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  American,  an  unusually  dlstln- 
giiished  and  able  Member  of  this  House 
and  above  all  a  good  and  courageous 
man.  was  lost  to  us  cm  February  15  when 
the  Honorable  Albdit  Thobus  passed  to 
his  eternal  reward.  I  say  courageous, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  certainly  must 
have  taken  great  courage  to  smile  and 
remain  as  cheerful  as  Albert  Thomas 
did  while  suffering  from  the  most  dread- 
ful and  painful  affliction  known  to  man. 
Having  had  the  opportunity  to  watch 
others  afflicted  with  the  same  illness 
cringe  and  cry  out  in  pain,  I  could  not 
but  choke  with  swelling  admiration  for 
Albbbt  Thomas  when  I  visited  him  at 
the  Bethesda  Navy  Hospital  and  he 
greeted  me  with  the  same,  now  leg- 
endary, broad  smile  and  cheerful  "Hi 
pardner." 

Here  was  a  man,  the  more  of  whose 
likeness  the  world  would  certainly  profit 
by. 

The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
all  who  knew  him  was  remailcatde  Indeed. 
In  his  chairmanship  of  the  Independoit 
Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  he  won  universal 
praise  for  the  fairness  of  his  judgment 
and  for  his  passion  for  meticulous  detail 
in  the  consideration  of  the  requests  for 
funds  by  a  myriad  of  Federal  agencies. 

He  won  many  friends  among  (^Bcers  of 
the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  who 
came  before  his  suhcommlttee.  The  di- 
rector of  one  of  those  agencies  has  said 
of  him: 

Ha  dMnandad  the  highest  stsadsrds  ot 
public  MTTftats,  Willi*  BMetlng  thon  stand- 


ajftis  himiolf  In  every  way.  Ha  wm  rigoroas 
In  hi*  demanda,  but  be  waa  always  fair,  and 
ha  waa  alwayi  receptive  to  new  ideaa  tbat 
mlgbt  make  the  Oovemment  more  remxxn- 
alve  to  the  need*  o<  the  pec^Ie  It  aerrea. 

Now  we  must  mourn  his  loss,  and 
honor  his  memory.  The  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas  and  his  be- 
loved country  are  the  better  for  his 
great  accomplishments  on  their  behalf. 

Bom  in  NsuM)gdoches,  Tex.,  in  1898, 
he  attended  public  schools  and  matricu- 
lated at  Rice  Institute  Just  before  the 
First  World  War.  When  our  country 
entered  that  conflict,  he  at  once  Joined 
the  Army,  and  was  commissioned  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  After  the  war,  he  ob- 
tained a  bcu:helor's  degree  from  Rice. 
He  later  became  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School,  and  was 
graduated  in  1926.  After  winning  two 
terms  as  a  district  attorney,  he  became 
the  assistant  VS.  attorney  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  Texas. 

In  that  office  of  public  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, he  served  with  distinction 
for  6  years,  and  then  was  elected  to  the 
n.S.  House  of  Representatives  In  1936. 
During  all  of  the  many  years  of  his 
career  in  Congress,  he  worked  mightily 
for  the  interests  of  his  district.  He 
served  his  constituents  with  complete 
dedication. 

In  the  work  of  his  congressional  office, 
in  his  committee  assignments,  in  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  he  was  an  able 
and  outstanding  legislator.  In  addition 
to  his  important  chairmanship  of  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Subcommittee,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  £ind  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  For  many 
years  he  was  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— a  subcommittee  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence— which  had  Jurisdiction  over 
supplementary  appropriations  for  all  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

The  President  expressed  the  feelings  of 
all  of  us  who  admired  and  respected  him 
when  he  said  that  the  death  of  Albkrt 
Thomas  left  "a  lonely  place  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  knew  him  best." 

I  knew  him.  and  knew  him  well — 

The  President  continued — 
Re  loved  Houston  and  the  Congreaa  of  the 
United  Statea.    He  worked  hard.    He  aerred 
well. 

As  we  express  our  high  regard  for  the 
man  and  the  public  servant,  we  also  ten- 
der our  deepest  sympathies  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  sorrowing  family,  his  beloved 
wife  and  daughters.  They  have  lost  a 
devoted  husband  and  father,  his  col- 
leagues have  lost  a  trustworthy  friend, 
and  the  country  has  lost  one  of  its  finest 
and  most  courageous  leaders. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  Albert  Thomas,  the  country 
has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  said  most  dis- 
tinguished legislators.  We  who  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  working  with  him 
have  lost  a  dear  friend  and  a  colleague 
whose  remarkable  foresight  and  wisdom 
contributed  lasting  impacts  in  the  en- 
actment of  major  legislation. 

During  the  three  decades  of  his  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Albsm 
THOMAS  was  a  great  and  positive  in- 
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&ience  in  the  growtti  and  i»-ogress  of 
our  Nation.  As  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  he  con- 
sistently worked  for  a  strong  defense  pos- 
ture for  our  country.  As  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  ht 
played  a  major  role  in  the  development 
of  atomic  energy. 

It  was  always  a  pleasurable  and  in- 
formative experience  to  watch  Albert 
Thomas  in  debate  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  His  grasp  of  difficult  and  com- 
plex problems  was  profound  and  he  had 
the  keerxness  of  intellect  to  reduce  them 
to  the  simplest  terms.  This  faculty,  to- 
gether with  his  mastery  of  parliamentary 
procedure,  made  him  one  of  the  truly 
great  elder  statesmen  of  our  time. 

I  was  proud  to  number  myself  among 
his  friends.  My  own  life  has  been  en- 
riched by  his  example  and  I  shall  miss 
his  cheerful  and  friendly  disposition  as 
well  as  his  dedicated  participation  in  the 
work  of  this  House. 

I  Join  with  his  host  of  other  frieiuls  in 
extending  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eighth 
District  of  Texas,  this  House,  and  the 
entire  Nation  owe  an  Immense  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  late  Albert  Thomas'  30 
yeai's  of  distinguished  and  dedicated 
congressional  service, 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  cbairmani  of  two  appropria- 
tions subcommittees,  and  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
he  worked  behind  the  scenes  quietly  and 
effectively.  With  gneat  skill  and  dil- 
igence, with  his  wealth  of  experience, 
and  his  progressive  outlook,  he  made 
countless  important  cxintrlbutions  to  the 
national  welfare. 

AxBiRT  Thomas  was  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, bom  In  Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  where  his 
father  ran  a  general  store.  His  humil- 
ity and  humanity  allowed  him  to  remain 
close  to  the  people  thioughout  his  long 
tenure  in  office. 

It  was  characteristle  of  this  man  who 
devoted  his  life  to  public  service  that  he 
would  continue  his  work  throughout  the 
lengthy  illness  which  claimed  his  life 
February  15. 

I  should  like  to  joih  today  in  express- 
ing my  deep  sense  of  loss  and  my  con- 
dolences to  his  wife  and  daughters.  We 
shall  miss  him  here  In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  dedicated  life  of 
our  recently  deceased  colleague,  the 
HonoraUe  Albert  Thomas,  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Texas. 

During  the  course  of  my  past  12  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  many  times  to  appear 
before  his  committee.  On  these  occa- 
sions I  had  an  opportunity  to  feel  the 
inner  warmth  and  the  dignity  with  which 
he  expeditiously  conducted  the  work  of 
his  committee.  His  long  experience  and 
keen  insight  gave  him  the  capacity  for 
a  quick  appraisal  of  a  person  or  a  proj- 
ect far  removed  from  his  constituency. 
His  kind  manner  was  a  source  of 
strength. 

On  the  flood  of  thl4  body  and  through- 
out our  daily  work,  Ajjbert  Thomas  was 


the  friendly,  warm  person  whose  ready 
smile  made  our  challenging  day  more 
acceptable.  His  {Section  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  extended  to  each  in- 
dividual Member. 

Nothing  inspires  a  Member  of  this 
body  so  much  as  the  courage  of  a  col- 
league. Albert  Thomas  provided  us  with 
a  bountiful  share. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  at  least  in  recent  years, 
more  justly  earned  the  designation  of 
gentleman  than  our  beloved  Albert 
Thomas.  He  was  firm,  strong,  self-re- 
liant, and  powerful.  In  counsel  and  in  de- 
bate. But  he  was  overall  a  kind,  consid- 
erate, and  gentle  person.  As  such  he  won 
the  respect  and  love  of  each  of  his  col- 
leagues and  of  the  State  and  coimtry  he 
served  as  well. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
loved  ones  of  this  great  statesman  who 
has  been  taken  from  us  in  a  long  and 
painful  battle  with  a  dread  disease.  A 
giant  has  fallen  in  the  forest  and  the 
loss  will  long  be  felt. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the 
deepest  grief  over  the  passing  of  my  be- 
loved and  cherished  friend,  Congressman 
Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas.  He  was  out- 
standing in  every  respect — a  dear,  loyal 
friend,  a  superb  legislator,  and  a  great 
American. 

A  lawyer  of  most  exceptional  ahUlty, 
he  was  one  ot  the  most  effective  men  we 
have  ever  had  in  the  Congress,  and  he 
was  a  good,  kiiMl,  and  generous  man  who 
gave  his  all  for  his  country  and  his 
people. 

Ldke  a  soldier  stricken  in  battle,  he 

fought  to  the  end  vith  supreme  courage. 

No  one  could  possibly  take  his  place  In 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  in 

the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

His  memory  will  always  be  with  us  as 
representing  the  finest  kind  of  Ameri- 
canism and  the  best  kind  of  true  friend- 
ship. 

We  shall  never  see  the  like  of  the  great 
Albert  Thomas  again,  but  he  will  always 
remain  In  our  manory. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  beloved  family 
in  the  truly  Irreparable  loss  they  have 
suffered,  and  my  family  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending to  them  and  all  their  dear  ones 
our  fervent  prayers  and  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy in  their  time  of  deepest  grief  and 
sorrow. 

I  Invoke  divine  praises  upon  them  In 
their  sorrowful  bereavement  and  hope 
and  pray  that  the  good  Lord  will  bless 
them  and  bring  them  His  reconciliation 
and  peace  and  the  strength  to  bear  their 
sorrow  with  true  fortitude. 

May  our  beloved  and  dear  friend,  Al, 
find  eternal  rest  and  peace  in  his 
Heavenly  home. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mi".  Speaker,  it  was 
with  sorrow  that  I  learned  a  few  days 
ago  of  the  passing  of  Hon.  Albert 
Thomas,  of  Texas.  He  was  admired  and 
beloved  by  all  of  those  who  knew  him. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing our  offices  were  on  the  same  corridor 
but  his  serious  illness  limited  our  sisso- 
ciations  in  recent  months.  He  pos- 
sessed a  pleasing,  sincere,  and  coui'teous 
maimer.  He  also  bad  great  tact  and 
diplomacy  in  dealing  with  people. 


In  the  76th  Congress  it  was  a  genuuoe 
pleasure  to  serve  with  Al  Thomas  on  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Committee. 
Our  chairman  was  Hon.  Compton  White, 
Sr.,  of  Idaho,  the  father  of  the  Repre- 
sentative from  that  State  who  bears  the 
same  name.  In  the  deliberations  of  that 
committee  Albert  Thomas  made  great 
contributions.  He  was  conscientious  in 
his  attendance  at  the  hearings  and 
executive  sessions.  He  sought  all  of  the 
facts  and  a  complete  and  thorough  im- 
derstanding  of  tbe  subject  matter  before 
aniving  at  an  opinion.  I  realized  then 
that  here  was  a  true  leader  who  had  a 
great  future  in  the  House. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father. 
He  was  also  a  statesman  in  the  truest 
sense.  He  was  a  rare  lawmaker,  being 
gifted  in  the  art  of  handling  a  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Few  men  who 
have  served  here  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  could  equal  his  finesse  and  the 
maruier  in  which  he  successfully  steered 
legislation  to  final  passage.  He  had  a 
sense  of  dedication  to  the  job  at  hand, 
working  tirelessly  on  measures  before  his 
sutx;ommittee  as  well  as  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Alfred  Lord  Teimyson's  poem  is  most 
fitting  to  include  in  these  remarks  on  the 
passing  oi  our  colleague.  It  expresses 
the  great  faith  In  God  that  he  possessed 
in  abuiulance : 

CaoBstNG  THx  Baa 
Sunset  and  evening  itar, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me. 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  aeema  aaleep. 

Too  full  for  aound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
less deep. 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark. 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell. 

When  I  embark. 

For  tho'  from  out  oar  bourne  of  time  and 
place. 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face. 
When  I  have  croet  the  bar. 

— Aurama  Lo«B  Tennyson. 

Mrs.  Gathings  Joins  me  In  expressing 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  their  daugh- 
ters, and  the  family, 

Mr.  RUMSFEU3.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  mourns  the  passing  of  the 
Honorable  Albert  Thomas,  who  has 
represented  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Texas  with  honor  and 
achievement  in  15  Congresses  of  these 
United  States.  No  greater  tribute  can  be 
paid  a  Member  of  Congress  than  to  have 
his  constituents  return  him  time  after 
time  to  represent  them  in  their  national 
legislative  body.  His  loss  will  be  deeply 
felt  not  only  by  his  constituents  and  his 
State,  but  by  the  country  as  a  whole.  He 
will  be  long  remembered  as  a  great  Amer- 
ican, a  dedicated  CHiblic  official  whose 
major  concern  was  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  the  needs  ctf  its  people.  Our 
late  colleague  was  an  astute  politician 
and  firm,  but  fair,  in  Ills  demands  for 
high  standards  from  public  servants,  in- 
cluding himself.  As  a  trusted  friend  and 
adviser,  a  true  gentleman  with  a  warm 
and  friendly  personality,  he  will  be  sorely 
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mlased  by  all  those  who  have  learned  to 
respect  and  love  him,  His  place  will  not 
be  easUy  filled. 

It  was  a  high  privilege  to  have  served 
with  him  and  I  shall  long  cherish  that 
association  which  began  in  my  very  first 
week  In  the  Congress.  My  service  in  the 
Congress  has  been  richer  because  of  his 
friendship. 

To  his  wife  and  children,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sjrmpethy. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  I  saw  from  my  ofOce  window 
the  flags  on  the  Capitol  flying  at  half- 
mast.  It  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  I 
realized  this  was  in  tribute  to  our  late 
and  beloved  colleague,  Albxrt  Thomas. 

For  29  years  Albert  Thomas  served  his 
district,  Texas,  and  the  Nation  with  un- 
usual ability  and  integrity.  He  will 
surely  rank  In  history  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  Members  of  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Independent  Ofllces 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  he  had 
the  heavy  burden  of  guiding  decisions  on 
the  funds  to  be  approved  for  26  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Housing,  small  business, 
maritime,  communications,  and  outer 
space  are  only  a  few  of  the  myriad  Fed- 
eral activities  which  came  under  his 
scrutiny.  He  carried  out  this  massive 
task  with  remarkable  competence  and 
knowledge.  Under  his  leadership  this 
key  subcommittee  made  possible  count- 
less Federal  programs  of  vital  importance 
to  all  American*.  The  individual  citi- 
zen who  was  able  to  buy  a  home  under 
the  FHA  loan  program  owes  much  to  him. 
And  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  In  hi£  debt 
for  his  magniflclent  role  In  assuring 
America's  strength  and  security  and  In 
initiating  our  pioneering  work  In  outer 
space. 

Albxkt  Thomas  was  a  gentleman  of 
great  courtesy  and  character,  whether 
engaged  in  his  ofllclal  duties  or  in  ath- 
letic pursuits  in  the  gymnasium.  He  was 
an  unfailingly  kind  and  gracious  person. 
I  recall,  particularly,  a  personal  experi- 
ence wixich  demonstrates  his  rare 
thoughtfulness.  Some  years  ago,  when 
I  was  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  eye 
surgery,  Albkrt  Thomas  called  me  to  wish 
me  welL  He  called,  however,  not  from 
Washington,  but  from  his  own  hospital 
bed  in  Texas,  where  he  had  Just  under- 
gone the  first  of  his  several  operations. 
I  will  ever  remember  this  compassionate 
concern  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was 
waging  the  most  valiant  struggle  of  all 
for  survlvaL 

I  have  been  proud  to  call  him  my  friend 
and  colleague.  And  all  who  knew  him 
can  count  themselves  fortunate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Nation  will  long  miss  Albert 
Tromas. 

Mr.  01  la  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
a  freshman  Member  of  the  House  to 
whom  Albert  Thomas  was  always  kind, 
always  helpful.  I  know  that  I  am  one  of 
a  great  number  of  new  Members  who 
have  benefited  from  the  consideration 
shown  them  by  this  great  man. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  Albert  Thomas 
to  be  thoughtful  of  others.  He  loved  this 
House,  and  he  wanted  every  colleague 
of  his  to  conduct  himself  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  honor  to  it.  His  long  experi- 
ence here  had  given  him  a  wealth  of 


knowledge — valuable  knowledge  that  he 
willingly  shared  with  those  who  were 
Just  getting  started. 

Now  that  he  is  gone  frcnn  among  us, 
the  shining  record  of  his  service  will 
continue  as  an  Inspiration  to  me — and, 
I  know,  to  many,  many  others.  All  who 
knew  Albert  Thomas  are  better  men  as 
a  result.  I  Join  in  mourning  the  passing 
of  an  eminent  statesman,  a  loyal  friend, 
and  a  grand  human  being. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Me.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  Albert  Thomas,  will  always 
be  remembered  with  affection  and  re- 
spect by  those  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  him.  His  devotion  to  his 
duties  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and 
the  stature  of  his  service  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations  are  outstanding 
examples  to  us  all.  The  dignity  smd 
courage  with  which  he  bore  the  difficult 
burdens  of  his  long  final  Illness  showed 
us  a  brave  and  selfiess  man  at  his  best. 

The  work  of  Albert  Thomas  had  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant national  programs.  He  was  a 
painstaking  inquisitor,  hut  most  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  community  retdlze 
that  despite  his  searching  questions,  he 
was  a  perceptive,  farseeing,  compas- 
sionate friend.  We  will  all  miss  Albert 
Thomas  for  a  very  long  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  to  the  78th  Congress  as  a  freshman 
one  of  the  first  persons  to  greet  me  as  a 
newcomer  was  our  departed  colleague, 
Albert  Thomas.  During  the  intervening 
years  I,  along  with  many  other  Members, 
enjoyed  his  friendship  and  consultations 
on  various  matters  pertairdng  to  the 
Oovemment  and  other  mutual  problnns. 

Albert  Thomas  possessed  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  personalities  of  any 
person  whom  I  have  met  In  public  life. 
He  had  keen  Insight  Into  legislative  prob- 
lems and  devoted  long  hours  of  work  in 
his  legislative  duties  and  service  to  his 
constituents.  His  remarkable  ability  to 
make  friends  and  keep  them  is  attested 
by  the  success  he  had  In  many  reelec- 
tlons  from  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Texas. 

During  the  later  years  all  his  friends 
knew  he  was  suffering  from  painful  and 
constant  Illness  and  marveled  at  his 
courage  when  they  saw  his  friendly  and 
smiling  countenance  greeting  Members 
and  friends  with  happiness  and  enthu- 
siasm. Few  Members  of  this  legislative 
body  could  boast  of  having  more  sincere 
friends  and  well-wishers  than  Congress- 
man Albert  Thomas.  I  know  he  will  be 
greatly  missed  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  Washington  as  well  as 
in  his  native  Texas  by  thousands  of  de- 
voted friends  and  acquaintances. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Thomas  and 
his  family  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  %)eaker,  I  grieve 
for  the  loss  of  Albert  Thomas,  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Texas, 
along  with  all  of  those  who  knew  the  Joy 
of  his  friendship  in  this  House,  along 
with  his  loyal  constituents,  and,  of 
coxirse.  with  the  members  of  his  sorrow- 
ing family. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House,  I  knew  him  as 


a  committee  colleague,  and  will  revere 
his  memory  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  cher- 
ishing the  recollections  I  have  of  his 
work  in  that  committee  where  he  was  the 
member  who  ranked  next  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

The  President  recognized  the  extent  of 
the  loss  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Eighth  Congressional  District, 
and  our  coimtry  suffered  by  his  passing, 
when  he  said  of  his  fellow  Texan: 

His  devotion  to  the  people  he  served  and 
loyalty  to  his  friends  stand  higher  than  all. 
I  knew  him — I  knew  him  well — for  a  long 
time.  He  loved  Houston  and  the  Cktngress 
of  the  United  States.  He  worked  hard.  He 
served  well.  His  death  leaves  a  lonely  place 
In  the  Uvea  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 

The  details  of  his  life  have  already 
been  described  In  eulogies  to  this  great 
man's  record  of  achievement  by  those 
who  have  spoken  of  their  deep  sorrow  at 
his  passing.  What  I  wish  to  mention  is 
his  extraordinary  courtesy  to  the  new 
Members  of  this  body,  new  Members 
who  sometimes  found  themselves  in  need 
of  the  kind  of  guidance  that  could  be 
given  only  by  someone  who  had  been  a 
vital  part  of  the  national  legislative 
scene  for  the  length  of  time  that  he  had 
served  here.  The  time  of  such  men  is 
precious.  Besidos  the  heavy  burdens  of 
their  committee  and  subcommittee 
chairmanships  there  is  the  realization 
that  life  cannot  go  on  forever,  that  if 
they  are  to  achieve  greatly,  as  most  of 
them  do,  they  must  be  about  their  tasks. 

Yet,  In  counseling  new  Members,  he 
never  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  he  never 
displayed  the  least  impatience,  the  slight- 
est discourtesy,  the  smallest  hesitation. 
He  acted  as  if  he  had  no  other  care  in 
the  world  than  to  help  the  man  who  had 
sisked  his  help.  I  will  never  forget  Al- 
bert Thomas  for  he  was  a  public  servant 
dedicated  to  helping  other  people  help 
themselves. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest,  my  most 
profound  sympathies  to  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Lera  Thomas;  to  his  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
Edward  A.  Lasater,  of  Sao  Paulo,  Bra- 
zil, and  Miss  Lera  Thomas,  of  Houston; 
to  his  sister,  Mrs.  James  Ogg,  of  Browns- 
ville. Tex.,  and  to  his  brother,  Eugene 
Thomas  of  Houston.  They  and  his 
grandchildren  have  much  to  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation,  with 
all  of  his  colleagues  who  knew  his  many 
virtues  and  his  great  abilities,  with  his 
devoted  constituents  of  the  Eight  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas,  and  with 
the  members  of  his  grieving  family,  I 
wish  to  Join  in  expressing  my  own  sorrow 
at  the  passing  of  Albert  Thomas. 

His  career  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  in  the  great  tradition.  He 
served  long  and  well  not  only  his  dis- 
trict, but  his  country.  He  was  bom  in 
the  small  Texas  town  of  Nacogdoches 
where  he  attended  the  local  school  sys- 
tem. He  pr^>ared  for  Rice  Institute  in 
which  he  enrolled  prior  to  World  War 
I.  When  the  United  States  went  to  war, 
he  enlisted  immediately,  received  a  com- 
mission as  a  second  lieutenant,  and 
served  with  pride  and  distinction.  He 
returned  to  Rice  Institute  after  the  war, 
and  later  received  a  bachelor's  degree. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Texas 
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Law  School  from  whijcih  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1926. 

He  returned  to  Naoogdoches  and  ran 
successfully  for  district  and  county  at- 
torney, a  dual  office.  He  was  reelected 
and  was  serving  his  second  term  when 
he  received  an  appointment  as  an  as- 
sistant UJS.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Texas.  After  6  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service,  he  sought  election  to 
Congress,  and  in  November  of  1936  won 
his  first  contest  for  the  seat  he  held  until 
his  recent  tragic  death. 

He  brought  to  every  legislative  task 
his  wisdom,  his  unfailing  courtesy,  and 
his  understanding  of  human  aspirations 
and  limitations. 

He  was  a  superb  chairman  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  He 
served  with  an  unstinting  measure  of 
devotion  and  energy  be  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  It  was  as  chair- 
man of  the  Independent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  his  career  reached  its  apogee,  for 
here  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  intricacies 
of  Federal  finance  was  fittingly  engaged 
on  crucially  important  tasks. 

He  is  sui-vived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Lera 
Thomas,  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Edward  A. 
Lasater,  of  Sao  Paula,  Brazil,  and  Miss 
Lera  Thomas,  of  Houston,  a  sister  and 
brother,  and  his  grandchildren.  In  their 
hour  of  sorrow  they  may  take  some  con- 
solation from  the  brilliance  of  the  record 
that  was  his  life's  history,  and  from  the 
depth  of  the  sense  of  loss  experienced  by 
his  colleagues  at  his  passing. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
dear  friend.  Al  Thomas,  may  be  removed 
from  our  midst  but  he  will  be  forever 
cherished  and  loved  a3  a  dear  and  valued 
associate  in  the  minds  of  his  surviving 
colleagues  so  long  as  |One  remains. 

There  are  many  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  this  great  man  that  should 
properly  be  commented  upon  in  a  eulogy. 
It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  any  one  to  dwell 
upon.  He  was  a  great  orator,  one  of  the 
best  I  ever  listened  to  in  this  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  a  hard  work- 
ing member  and  chairman  of  his  appro- 
priations subcommittee.  He  was  a  loyal 
and  devoted  follower  of  his  party.  But, 
If  there  Is  one  characteristic  that  Im- 
pressed me  more  than  the  others,  it  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  friend  who  was 
always  willing  to  be  helpful  to  his  fel- 
low Members.  It  ha$  been  quite  prop- 
erly observed  that  $ome  persons  are 
easier  to  become  acquainted  with  than 
others.  Some  have  an  aloofness  but 
others  have  a  down-to-earth  attitude 
that  makes  friends  very  quickly. 

I  distinctly  recall  my  fiist  meeting  with 
Al  Thomas  in  the  1st  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  In  1959.  It  was  an  experience 
that  I  shall  never  forget  because  here 
was  a  man  who  had  t)een  on  the  Hill  for 
a  long  period  of  yeiJrs,  that  took  the 
time  to  be  friendly  tio  a  new  freshman 
Member  and  offered  to  try  to  be  helpful, 
offering  to  furnish  information  or  to  give 
of  his  advice  when  called  upon. 

We  remember  how  very  flattering  it 
was  to  have  such  an  liifluential  Member 
of  the  HOuse  of  Repccesentatives  as  Ax 
Thomas  take  the  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  new  Member's  activities 
before  his  coming  to  Congress.    Also,  I 
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shall  never  forget  the  occasion  when  our 
dear  departed  friend  enjoyed  a  dish  of 
green  rice  prepared  by  Mrs.  Randall  so 
much  that  he  asked  her  for  the  recipe. 
He  commented  that  he  came  from  an 
area  that  produced  rice,  and  he  never 
knew  before  it  could  be  so  tasty. 

That  was  the  way  it  was  with  Al 
Thomas.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  that 
could  pass  a  quiet  compliment  and  make 
the  recipient  feel  that  everything  came 
right  from  the  heart. 

Al  Thomas  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
those  of  us  he  leaves  behind.  His  pass- 
ing leaves  a  void  that  cannot  be  filled. 
Mrs.  Randall  joins  with  me  in  this  our 
expression  of  sympathy  to  his  devoted 
wife. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
things  go  through  our  minds  as  we  gather 
to  eulogize  a  departed  colleague  such  as 
Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas.  We  auto- 
matically think  of  the  15  terms  he  served 
that  span  a  time  of  almost  30  years.  We 
remember  his  long  service  on  the  Ai>pro- 
prlatlons  Committee  that  saw  him  rise 
to  the  No.  2  position,  right  behind  the 
chairman.  We  recall  his  chainnanshlp 
of  the  Independent  Offices  Subcommit- 
tee. We  also  note  his  service  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures. 

We  remember  his  stirring  appearances 
on  the  fioor  of  this  House  as  he  used  his 
great  grasp  for  complex  and  technical 
pi'oblems  to  hammer  home  his  points. 

We  also  remember  Albert  Thomas' 
dedication  to  his  district,  to  his  State  of 
Texas,  and  foremost  to  his  Nation. 

ITiese  things  we  suitomatically  recall 
today  as  we  ponder  the  future  without 
the  dynamic  personality  of  Albert  Thom- 
as among  us. 

But  to  me,  the  passing  of  a  man  of  his 
stature,  of  his  long  term  of  service,  of 
his  great  and  unusual  accomplishments, 
means  something  more  than  a  record  of 
performance.  For  truly,  men  such  sus 
Albert  Thomas  continue  to  live  in  these 
Halls,  not  just  through  their  past  service, 
but  through  the  Inspiration  and  princi- 
ples they  leave  behind. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  Albert 
Thomas,  and  I  am  a  better  member  of 
that  committee  because  of  him.  All  who 
have  served  with  him,  whether  on  a  com- 
mittee or  merely  as  a  colleague  in  this 
great  body,  are  somehow  better  because 
of  the  association  with  Albert  Thomas. 

The  Congresses  in  the  future  will  in- 
deed be  better  because  of  the  example 
and  presence  of  Albert  Thomas  who  was 
heie  to  show  us  the  way.  While  all  of  us 
grieve  his  passing,  we  can  rejoice  in  the 
legacy  of  wisdotn  and  excellence  be- 
queathed us  by  Albert  Thomas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Albert  Thomas  leaves  a  void  in 
this  House  Uiat  can  hardly  be  filled.  He 
sei-ved  for  30  years,  and  his  presence  here 
cast  a  long  shadow  over  this  Chamber. 
He  was  honored  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

■  '  To  me  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  a  personal 
friend.  Indeed  few  men  who  have  served 
in  this  body  could  coimt  quite  as  many 
friends  among  colleagues  as  was  true 
with    Albert.     His   friendly,   pleasant, 


and  positive  attitude  served  to  command 
a  following  and  wield  an  Infiuence  on  the 
issues  of  the  day. 

Albert  was  a  yary  knowledgeable  man. 
He  was  an  expeit  in  many  fields.  He  did 
his  homework  well,  armed  with  facts  and 
good  reason  to  support  his  position.  His 
colleagues  learned  they  could  depend 
upon  his  judgmmt  and  upon  his  recita- 
tion oi  facts  which  related  to  an  Issue. 

It  was  upon  this  record  of  ability,  in- 
tegrity, and  sincerity  that  Albert  built 
an  enviable  reputation  in  this  body.  He 
became  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  powerful  legislators 
who  has  served  here  in  many  years. 

To  the  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  otheis  of  my  colleagues  in  their 
tribute  to  Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas.  It 
is  impossible  to  sum  up  in  any  number  of 
words  and  glowing  phrases  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  so  leanxed  and  com- 
petent a  legislator  as  Albxrt  Thomas. 
Each  of  his  29  years  In  the  House  speak 
most  eloquently  of  his  dedication  to  his 
constituents  and  country.  He  was  a  pub- 
lic servant  In  the  most  honorable  and 
unselfish  sense. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  feel  a  real  loss 
at  his  passing.  Never  will  we  forget 
his  ability  to  work  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  legislative  branch.  His  service  in 
the  House  was  impressive,  effective,  and 
uncommon. 

The  same  coui'age  and  resourcefulness 
he  showed  in  the  House  carried  over  to 
his  personal  life  and  was  apparent  in 
the  maruier  in  which  he  responded  to  his 
serious  illness.  Regardless  of  personal_ 
pain  and  sacrifice,  he  carried  out  his 
duties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  add  my  personal  mes- 
sage of  sympathy  to  his  devoted  wife  and 
daughters.  I  share  their  sense  of  loss  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  more  than  two  decades 
that  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as 
a  Member  of  this  body  I  have  also  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  the 
Hon(»-able  Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas. 
But  Albert  Thomas  is  now  gone  and  we 
are  saddened  by,  and  poorer  for,  his  ab- 
sence. 

In  all  his  years  of  membership  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Al- 
bert Thomas  provided  continual  guid- 
ance and  leadership  to  the  entire  House 
of  Repre.'-entatives.  Yet  he  always,  too, 
had  time  for  the  warm  greeting,  the  kind 
word.  He  was  truly  a  fine  gentleman. 
He  also  was  truly  a  fine  Congressman 
and  one  is  hard  pressed  to  call  to  mind 
a  superior  chairman  of  a  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  His  Interests 
ranged  from  defense,  to  veterans,  to 
space  and  aviation,  just  to  name  a  few. 
He  fought  for  what  he  believed  was  right 
and  slashed  away  at  inefficiency  and 
waste.  And  at  all  times  Albert  mag- 
nificently represented  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Texas 
and  the  city  of  Houston.  I  doubt  that 
any  Member  of  this  House  has  achieved 
more  for  the  peoi^e  of  his  home  city 
and  congressional  district  than  Albskt 
Thouas. 
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To  lovely  Mrs.  Thomas  and  their 
charming  daughters  I  offer  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  prayers. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  have  been  deeply  saddened  by  the 
passing  of  our  great  and  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas.  All 
of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  him  in  this  body  know  the  warmth 
of  his  personality,  and  the  courtly  and 
gracious  and  courteous  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  his  responsibilities. 

I  shall  always  remember  Albert 
Thomas  best  as  he  was  when  he  was 
steering  one  of  the  appropriation  bills 
from  his  own  committee  through  the 
House.  He  always  stood  in  the  aisle, 
alongside  the  majority  committee  table, 
never  in  the  well,  with  his  glasses  either 
in  his  hand  or  shoved  back  high  on  his 
forehead,  a  smile  on  his  face,  always  try- 
ing hard  to  meet  the  desires  and  wishes 
of  questioning  or  critical  Members. 
Albert  Thomas  In  action  on  this  floor 
was  a  legislative  wonder  to  behold,  the 
kind  of  grace  In  motion  that  President 
Kennedy  used  to  refer  to.  He  repre- 
sented for  all  of  OS,  I  am  sure,  the  epit- 
ome of  the  effective  legislator,  some- 
thing we  all  hope  ultimately  to  become. 

One  more  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that 
Is  the  fantastic  courage  which  Albert 
Thomas  embodied.  Pew  who  watched 
him  steering  a  bill  through  this  House 
could  have  dreamed  of  the  heavy  burden 
he  was  carrying.  Yet  he  always  faced 
the  future  with  confidence,  with  hope, 
and  with  good  cheer.  What  an  inspira- 
tion for  us  all.  How  much  we  shall  miss 
his  voice  and  his  step  in  this  Chamber  In 
the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  deem  it  an  honor  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  many  already  raised  in  this 
Chamber  in  praise  of  a  great  and  good 
American  lawmaker,  Albert  Thomas. 

When  I  came  to  this  Congress  3  years 
ago,  I  discovered  very  quickly  that  I 
would  need  the  almost  daily  counsel  and 
wisdom  of  as  many  of  my  distinguished 
seniors  as  I  could  possibly  get.  To  my 
everlasting  gratitude,  not  one  request  for 
guidance  on  my  part  has  ever  been 
denied,  no  matter  how  small  or  unim- 
portant the  issue  may  have  seemed. 

Albert  Thomas  lives  in  my  memory  as 
one  of  those  who  tried,  at  all  times,  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 
He  was  a  kind,  courteous,  considerate 
gentleman  whose  30  years  in  this  House 
have  left  a  mark  of  distinction  and  Im- 
pressive achievement. 

Above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  consum- 
mate courage. 

Those  final  days  of  his  life  were  a 
shining  monument  to  an  Indomitable 
human  spirit. 

I  think  we  all  should  take  consolation 
In  the  fact  that  one  man  among  us  could 
confront  the  daily  reminder  of  impend- 
ing death  with  an  invincible  faith  in  his 
fellow  man. 

I  am  privileged  to  count  myself  as  one 
of  the  numberless  thousands  whose  lives 
have  been  enriched  by  Albert  Thomas, 
a  dedicated  public  servant  and  a  devoted 
friend. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  TOx.  Speaker,  the  mag- 
nificent memory  of  Albert  Thomas  will 
resound  for  years  to  come  in  this  Cham- 


ber because  the  echo  of  his  voice  and  the 
footprints  of  his  life's  dedication  are 
immortal. 

Not  only  his  colleagues  but  people  from 
all  walks  of  life  approached  Albert  for 
help  with  problems  of  majrr  and  minor 
significance — and  each  of  them  received 
a  courteous  audience  and  a  helping  hand. 
For  Albert  Thomas,  despite  the  high 
position  he  had  attained,  remained  a 
kindly  man  whose  patient  guidance  and 
thorough  understanding  endeared  him 
to  countless  numbers  of  people  who  Join 
me  In  mourning  the  passing  of  a  "very 
dear  friend." 

We  are  taught  that  each  of  us  Is  bom 
with  certain  talents  and  the  responsibil- 
ity to  multiply  those  talents.  There  Is 
not  the  slightest  question  In  my  mind 
but  what  Albert's  race  was  well  run  and 
that  his  life's  work  was  eminently  well 
done. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  Is  extended  to 
Mrs.  Thomas  and  the  two  children. 
They,  too,  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 
But  I  hope  they  will  find  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  Albert  Thomas  left  them 
a  cherished  heritage  that  few  of  \is  can 
hope  to  approximate.  His  rule  of  life 
might  well  have  been  taken  from  the 
words  of  the  poet,  Edgar  Guest,  who 
said: 

Somebody  s&ld  that  It  couldn't  b«  done 

But  be  wltb  a  chuckle  replied 
That  "maybe  it  couldn't"  but  be  would  be 
one 

Who  wouldn't  say  bo  till  he'd  tried. 

Mr,  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
deep  regret  and  sorrow  at  the  passing 
of  Albert  Thomas. 

History  demonstrates  that  this  House 
is  a  sound  Judge  of  men  and  their  char- 
acter. The  respect,  admiration,  and  de- 
votion of  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
the  surest  test  of  erreatness.  During. his 
30  years  of  service  In  Congress,  Albert 
Thomas  met  that  test.  The  sincerity  of 
emotion  which  has  marked  his  passing 
is  but  a  final  confirmation  of  Albert 
Thomas'  monumental  achievements. 
Albert  Thomas  firmly  believed  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  must  fulfill  its  role  vig- 
orously and  responsibly. 

His  burden  was  great,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations,  but  his  compe- 
tence and  dedication  have  earned  him  a 
prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  our 
Nation. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  there  could 
only  be  one  Albert  Thomas  and  that  we 
are  much  the  lesser  for  his  passing.  But 
It  is  also  true  that  his  stirring  example 
of  courage  and  compassion  will  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  all  those  aspiring  to 
serve  this  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  served 
for  many,  many  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  Albert  Thomas 
have  set  forth  his  outstanding  charac- 
teristics. 

The  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  men  who  have  worked  with  him  on 
many  difficult  and  controversial  prob- 
lems that  were  very  Important  to  the 
Nation,  have  extolled  his  virtues  and 
have  told  of  his  great  ability. 


Although  I  only  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  4  years,  he  provided 
many  examples  of  leadership  that  will 
never  be  forgotten.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded by  all  who  served  with  him  that 
no  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  had 
greater  capacity  to  handle  a  bill  on  the 
floor  or  to  develop  it  for  presentation  to 
the  entire  membership  of  the  House.  He 
went  out  of  his  way  to  try  to  understand 
the  problems  of  younger  members  of  the 
committee  as  well  as  of  the  House  and  I 
was  one  of  the  continuous  beneficiaries 
of  his  thoughtfulness. 

As  many  others  before  me  have  stated, 
I  considered  him  a  personal,  a  good,  and 
a  warm  friend  whose  name  and  record 
will  never  be  forgotten  and  to  his  family 
I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
great  loss  that  they,  too,  have  suffered. 

Mr.  PKT.T.v  Mr.  Speaker,  like  other 
Members  of  this  House,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  that  Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas, 
our  good  friend  and  most  able  colleague 
has  gone  to  the  only  real  "upper  body" 
there  is,  where  eventually  all  of  us  will 
meet. 

Albert  Thomas  was  not  only  an  out- 
standing Congressman,  but  in  addition, 
his  warm  greeting  and  kindly  words  had 
won  from  us  the  real  affection  as  well  as 
admh-ation  that  gives  each  of  us  at  this 
time  such  a  real  feeling  of  loss. 

When  Al  managed  an  appropriation 
bill  on  the  floor,  when  we  asked  questions 
or  when  we  criticized  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  he  always  flattered  us  a  bit, 
calling  us  genial  and  able  friends  and  as 
a  result  there  never  was  any  hard  feeling, 
only  respect  and  kindliness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Albert  Thomas  without 
a  doubt  was  one  of  the  hardest  working 
Members  of  the  House,  and  I  never  ex- 
pect to  meet  any  more  dedicated  and 
skillful  legislator.  His  service  to  the 
Nation  will  be  sorely  missed. 

My  wife  shares  my  sense  of  loss  and 
we  extend  to  Mrs.  Thomas  and  his  family 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  we  pause  to  note 
the  passing  of  a  beloved  colleague.  Too 
often  the  stalwarts  of  the  Congress,  who 
have  written  so  much  of  the  history  of 
their  times,  are  suddenly  gone  from  the 
scene.  In  awe  of  God's  inscrutable  ways 
we  meet  today  to  register  our  sincere 
thoughts  of  Albert  Thomas,  what  he 
meant  and  how  we  will  miss  him. 

To  know  Albert  was  to  Jove  and  re- 
spect him.  IXiring  the  yeais  he  so  ably 
served  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Texas,  I  learned  to  appreciate  what  a 
fine,  outstanding  Job  he  did  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  to  his  people. 
Loved  and  respected  for  his  fairness, 
sound  Judgment,  deep  courage  tmd  devo- 
tion to  America,  his  rare  capacity  for 
leadership  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
years  to  come. 

He  was  quiet  and  soft  spoken,  and  as  he 
went  about  his  dally  tasks,  he  had  a  kind 
greeting  for  everyone. 

In  thinking  of  Albert,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  words  penned  by  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osier,  the  noted  Canadian  phy- 
sician: 

I  have  three  personal  Ideala.  one,  to  do 
the  day's  work  well  and  not  to  bother  about 
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tomorrow.  The  second  Ideal  has  been  to  act 
the  Golden  Riile,  as  far  b^  In  me  lay,  toward 
my  professloiLal  brethren  and  toward  those 
committed  to  my  care.  And  the  third  has 
been  to  cultivate  smSb  a  measure  of 
equanimity  as  would  enable  me  to  bear  suc- 
cess with  humility,  the  affection  of  my 
friends  without  pride,  and  to  be  ready  when 
the  day  of  sorrow  and  grief  came  to  meet  It 
with  the  coiu-age  beflttlag  a  man. 

Albert  Thomas  fully  measured  up  to 
such  ideals.  We  shall  miss  him,  but  he 
has  left  forever  with  ub  countless  mem- 
ories of  a  wonderful  person. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  a  deep 
and  sincere  tribute  to  our  beloved  Mem- 
ber, the  late  Albert  llaoBiAS  of  Texas. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  it  was 
Mr.  Thomas  who  was  so  kind  about  de- 
tails of  budgetary  affairs  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  my  district. 

There  was  never  a  time,  nor  an  oc- 
casion, when  he  was  not  helpful  and  al- 
ways he  was  a  courtly,  gracious  gentle- 
man. 

The  United  States  and  Texas  have  lost 
a  great  Member  of  this  body,  but  each 
of  us  has  lost  a  mEignlficent  friend. 

My  deepest  and  sincerest  sympathy  to 
his  family. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost 
30  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Albert  Thomas  who  with  each  year 
of  service  rose  in  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  every  Member  of  the  House.  This 
House  will  not  be  the  same  without  him. 

Albert  Thomas  wa^  a  quiet  man;  he 
shunned  publicity,  devoting  his  energies 
to  making  himself  expert  in  the  most 
complex  legislative  matters,  such  as  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  appropriations  for  Independent 
ofBces.  His  discretion  and  judgment 
served  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  well. 

Albert  Thomas  had  courage  and  faith, 
and  both  sustained  him  during  his  last 
illness.  I  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  us 
oldtimers.  Only  10  men  now  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  served 
longer.  Especially  for  those  of  us  among 
the  10,  his  passing  is  especially  cruel. 

To  his  wife  and  to  his  family  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  Join  in  their 
sense  of  loss. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas.  Albert 
Thomas  was  one  of  my  personal  heroes 
and  one  of  the  finest  Congressmen  that 
any  State  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
sent  to  Washington.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man and  a  very  gentle  man.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  fowjeful,  quick,  bril- 
liant, gracious,  and  alwtays  kind. 

Before  it  became  my  honor  to  serve 
on  his  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  remember  watch- 
ing him  with  awe  and  1  marveled  at  his 
masterful  annual  presentation  of  the 
complex  independent  offices  budget  on 
this  floor.  In  the  brietf  time  that  it  wsis 
my  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  on  this 
subcommittee  I  realized  fully  the  extent 
of  the  work  that  he  put  Into  this  task  and 
his  incredible  and  brlDlant  understand- 
ing of  the  complex  workings  of  the  many 
executive  agencies  tinder  his  committee's 
Jurisdiction. 


In  the  three  decades  that  Mr.  Thomas 
served  in  Congress  he  has  put  his  per- 
sonal stamp  on  much  of  the  good  legis- 
lation whichjias  come  through  this  Con- 
gress. Albe^  Thomas  did  not  seek  head- 
lines or  personal  fame.  I  believe  he 
viewed  his  task  in  Congress  as  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  people,  for  the  increased 
effectiveness  of  our  Government,  and  for 
the  recognition  of  Innovation  and  of  the 
necessity  for  progress.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
a  hard  and  tireless  worker  even  while 
undergoing  personal  suffering  which 
would  have  shattered  a  lesser  paan. 

It  was  really  an  honor  to  know  this 
man  and  to  have  him  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  his  widow  and  his 
daughter  I  extend  my  deep  sympathy 
and  prayers. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Albert  Thomas,  a  distinguished 
and  dedicated  public  servant.  I  consid- 
er myself  honored  to  have  served  with 
him  in  this  body  and  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  Albert 
Thomas  in  the  cloakro<»n  the  opening  day 
of  the  87th  Congress  when  I  was  being 
sworn  in  for  the  first  time.  He  was 
friendly  and  kind — he  gave  me  my  first 
lesson  in  certain  unwritten  House  rules 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar — a  lesson 
I  have  never  forgotten. 

Albert  lived  and  worked  for  his  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Nation.  We  all  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  great  services 
he  has  rendered — his  record  of  service 
has  earned  him  a  place  among  the  great 
men  who  have  served  in  this  House. 
While  he  has  left  us,  he  lives  on  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  work 
vdth  and  to  know  him. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  did  not  have  the  opporttmity  to  learn 
to  know  the  late  Albert  Thomas  as  well 
as  so  many  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
paid  tribute  to  this  distinguished  Ameri- 
can nevertheless,  I  became  aware  of  the 
loss  suffered  not  only  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  but  by  the  people  of 
our  great  country  by  the  passing  of  this 
man. 

As  a  comparative  newcomer  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  remember 
him  for  the  courteous  and  thoughtful 
manner  which  he  always  displayed  to 
new  Members  of  the  House,  I  remember 
when  I  came  here  in  the  88th  Congress 
how  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  accom- 
modate new  Members  and,  although  he 
had  vast  congressional  duties  and  years 
of  seniority,  he  always  found  time  to  talk 
to  newer  Members  of  the  House  in  a 
manner  that  set  them  at  ease  and  made 
them  feel  at  home.  Notwithstanding 
his  many  years  of  legislative  experience 
and  seniority  that  made  him  such  a  tow- 
ering figure  in  the  House,  he  v&s  a  man 
of  humility,  and  carried  his  position  and 
honors  with  an  easy  grace. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  him  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  encounter  him 
as  a  newcomer  serving  on  this  committee. 
Again  I  saw  the  graciousness  that  was 
the  hallmark  of  Albert  Thomas  as  he 


welcomed  not  only  myself,  but  other  new 
members  to  the  committee  of  which  he 
was  such  a  valuable  member. 

As  others  have  pointed  out,  he  will  be 
missed  not  only  in  the  meetings  of  the 
committees  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  where  he  was  a  master  of  debate, 
but,  even  more,  ea,  a  man  whose  warm 
and  friendly  ways  contributed  so  much 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Happy  Warrior  of  Texas  has  given  to  us 
his  last  smile  and  his  final  handshake. 
Very  few  Members  of  Congress  in 
recent  years  have  made  a  greater  last- 
ing impression  upon  us  than  did  Albert 
Thomas  when  he  walked  among  us.  A 
tireless  worker,  a  fearless  advocate,  an 
effective  but  considerate  opponent,  he 
invariably  carried  his  congressional  as- 
signment forward  to  success  without  any 
apparent  thought  that  defeat  might 
come  his  way.  Such  a  companion  and 
coworker  invariably  leaves  behind  him  a 
living  immortality.  His  companions  re- 
member him  long  and  well. 

As  John  Donne  wrote  in  his  "No  Man 
Is  an  Island": 

Any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  because  I 
am  Involved  In  mankind,  and  therefore  never 
send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  It  tolls 
for  thee. 

The  death  of  Albert  Thomas  has 
diminished  this  body  more  than  a  little. 
We  miss  him;  we  shall  continue  to  miss 
him.  No  man,  even  while  in  great  pain 
and  with  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
transient  challenge  of  mortality,  bore 
himself  more  courageously  than  our 
companion  who  has  now  made  his  final 
adieu. 

Mrs.  Aspinall  and  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
Thomas  and  the  family  our  most  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolences. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Albert 
Thomas,  U.S.  Representative  for  the 
Eighth  District  of  Texas  whose  passing 
we  are  mourning,  fits  precisely  into  the 
definition  of  a  "gentleman."  He  was 
courteous  and  respectful,  attentive  to 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
respectful  of  the  views  of  others  even 
though  in  confiict  with  his  own 
convictions. 

Congressman  Thomas  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  found  the  need  for  phys- 
ical exercise  and  recreation  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  arduous  and  de- 
manding duties  as  Representatives  in 
the  Congress.  His  significant  support  of 
physical  fitness  and  recreation  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  resulted  in  the  instal- 
lation of  more  adequate  exercise  rooms 
and  a  swimming  pool  in  the  new  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building.  At  the  dedi- 
cation of  these  facilities  I  was  proud  to 
join  with  numerous  colleagues  from  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  honor 
Al  Thomas,  distinguished  lawmaker, 
valued  friend,  and  leader  among  men. 
Both  at  this  hour  and  during  his  long 
years  of  service.  Congressman  Albert 
Thomas'  greatness  was  recognized  by 
those  whom  he  served. 

In  the  course  of  his  15  consecutive 
terms  in  the  UJ3.  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  devoted  himself  unselfishly  to 
issues  and  purposes  most  beneficial  to 
mankind's  development  and  common 
good.    The  name  of  Albert  Thomas  will 
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be  remembered  with  affection  and  ad- 
miration so  lone  aa  the  history  of  the 
UjB.  House  of  Repreeentativefl  is  recalled. 
I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  widow  and 
to  all  members  of  AunT  Thomas'  family. 

Mr.  DDIJ9KL  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
paaslnc  of  Albskt  Thomas,  the  House 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
lost  an  old  and  dear  friend.  His  death 
leaves  a  void  In  the  affairs  of  this  Nation 
and  In  the  hearts  of  his  coimtrymen  that 
can  never  be  filled. 

Althoxigh  I  did  not  share  the  lon«  asso- 
ciation with  Mr.  Thomas  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  enjoyed,  I  felt  a  deep  sense 
of  deprivation  and  sorrow  when  I  learned 
of  his  death.  On  several  occasions  I 
sought  his  wise  counsel  and  sage  advice. 
He  was  a  warm  and  sincere  person,  and 
I  valued  his  friendship. 

We  shall  long  remember  Albert 
Thomas  for  what  he  was — a  knowledge- 
able and  dedicated  legislator,  an  out- 
standing citizen  and,  above  all  else  to  us, 
a  kind  said  understanding  friend. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
endurance.  Under  stress  and  pain,  he 
carried  on  unflinchingly  until  the  Maker 
called  him  to  his  eternal  rest. 

We  in  the  Congress  shall  miss  him 
greatly  for  he  was  indeed  one  of  our  tnie 
leaders. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  and 
condolences  to  his  widow  and  daughters. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final 
departure  of  Albut  Thomas,  of  the 
Texas  Eighth  District,  is  a  serious  loss, 
not  only  to  those  of  us  who  knew,  ad- 
mired, and  respected  him  for  his  talents 
as  a  Congressman,  but  also  to  the  many 
thousands  who  valued  his  political  ac- 
complishments, even  from  afar. 

Throughout  his  llfcAlme  Albkkt 
Thomas  was  a  dtisen  of  Texas,  and  he 
burned  with  a  desire  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  strengthen  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  State.  And — in  keeping  with 
this  desire — he  had  the  capacity  to  com- 
prehend the  needs  of  the  times  and  to 
serve  his  constituents  with  imflagglng 
energy  and  unswerving  devotion. 

Albert  Thomas  was  bom  in  1898  in 
Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  where  he  attended 
the  public  schools  before  entering  Rice 
Institute.  Obtaining  a  commission  in  the 
Army,  he  left  college  to  serve  in  World 
War  I.  Following  the  armistice  he  re- 
turned to  college,  graduating  from  Texas 
Law  School  in  1926. 

As  a  young  lawyer  he  was  sufficiently 
impressive  to  win  election  as  district  at- 
torney, which  office  he  held  for  two 
terms.  In  1930  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant U.8.  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  and  in  1930  he  was  elected 
to  Congress. 

In  Wadiington  Albut  Thomas  found 
that  lawmaking  was  as  much  to  his  lik- 
ing as  law  enforcement  In  short  time 
he  revealed  his  knowledge  and  abilitlee 
in  several  phases  of  the  law.  serving  cm 
committees  as  different  in  nature  as 
Appnnirlations.  Un-American  Activities, 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. He  was  for  a  time  chairman  of 
the  Un-American  Aetivitlas  Committee, 
and  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  He  also 
served  as  chairman  ot  a  special  ai^ro- 


prlatlons  subcommittee  with  jurisdiction 
over  supplemental  appropriations. 

President  Johns<Mi,  who  knew  Albxbt 
Thomas  for  many  years,  has  praised  him 
for  his  unfaltering  "devotion  to  the 
peoide  he  served."  and  surely  there  was 
never  pndse  more  well  deserved  than 
this.  For  undoubtedly,  as  the  President 
observed,  Albert  Thomas  "worked  hard" 
and  "served  well."  far  beyond  the  mere 
call  of  duty. 

Yes,  we  who  admired  the  political  abil- 
ity of  this  remarkable  Congressman  will 
miss  him  dearly  in  the  days  ahead.  And 
those  of  us — myself  Included — who  knew 
and  loved  him  as  a  person,  will  be  doubly 
moumfiil.  It  was  indeed  an  honor  to 
know  and  to  work  with  Albert  Thomas. 
and  to  have  experienced  the  satisfaction 
of  dealing  with  an  outstanding  public 
servant  wholly  dedicated  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  flag,  his  country,  his  district, 
and  his  fellowman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Join  with  other  of  my  col- 
leagues in  their  tribute  to  Albert 
Thomas,  of  Texas.  In  his  29  years  In 
the  House  Albert  Thomas  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able  and  conscientious  leg- 
islator. All  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  have  known  him  feel  a  real  loss  at 
his  passing. 

As  an  outstanding  expert  in  the  field 
of  economics  his  service  in  the  House  was 
most  impressive.  His  many  achieve- 
ments could  not  be  covered  in  a  few 
words.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  American 
people  and  the  Nation  were  always  well 
served  by  his  prudent  and  wise  Judg- 
ments as  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

In  addition  to  his  abilities  as  a  legisla- 
tor, Albert  Thomas  was  a  warm  and 
friendly  man.  He  was  held  in  admira- 
tion and  respect  by  every  Member  who 
served  with  him.  All  of  us  are  better 
for  having  known  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  my  personal  mes- 
sage of  sjrmpaUiy  to  his  widow  and  fam- 
ily. I  share  their  sense  of  loss  and 
sorrow. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
lost  an  able  Member,  the  Nation  lost  a 
loyal  and  faithful  legislator,  and  we  lost 
a  valued  colleague  when  Albert  Thomas, 
of  Texas,  passed  away  recently. 

Albert  was  my  dear  friend  and  I  miss 
him  here  in  the  House  where  he  served 
with  great  ability  and  distinction.  He 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  his 
district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation  d\irlng 
his  years  of  membership.  He  was  truly 
a  "legislator's  legislator." 

He  will  always  be  remembered  in  the 
House  not  only  for  his  valuable  service 
but  for  his  famous  and  familiar  hand- 
wave  and  handclasp  of  friendship.  It 
was  a  privilege  to  have  known  Albert 
Thomas  and  the  world  is  a  far  poorer 
place  for  his  having  left  it.  This  world 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  his  caliber. 
Ood  rest  his  sweet  soul  In  peace. 

To  his  family,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  deep  sympathy,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
Ood  will  bless  each  of  them  and  give 
tihftm  comfort. 

Mr.  PATliCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiutnlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  on  the  life  and  service  of 
the  late  Honorable  Albert  Thomas. 


Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Also.  Mr.  EMieaker,  to 
Include  therein  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  insert  a  statement 
that  appeared  in  the  Houston,  Tex., 
Chronicle,  February  15,  1966,  headed, 
"East  Texan  Recalls  Congressman's 
Boyhood — ^Albert  Liked  Old  Clothes, 
Walk  Through  OenUe  Hills" 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
East    Texan    Rxcalls    ConokBSMAN's    BoT- 

Hooi>— Albkbt  LmD  Old  Clothes,  Walk 

Thxough  Oentlx  W^'J* 

(By  Bob  Bowman) 

NAcooDOCHsa. — Albxst  Thomas  came  out 
of  east  Texaa  In  th«  1980'i  wltb  a  scrapping 
spirit  and  a  country  boy's  love  for  the  razn- 
rod-stlff  plnee  of  Nacogdoches  County. 

He  never  lost  either. 

On  the  few  precloiu  occasions  be  stole 
away  from  the  public's  eye,  for  s  time  of 
rest,  he  came  home  to  Nacogdoches  to  walk 
up  and  down  Its  old  brick  streets  and  the 
gentle  red  hills  he  knew  as  a  boy. 

He  owned  a  farm  a  few  miles  north,  a  place 
he  called  his  retirement  home. 

"Albxxt  liked  to  put  on  his  old  clothes  and 
just  walk  over  the  land,"  said  Jewel  Byrd, 
an  oilman  and  boyhood  friend. 

"He  Uked  black-eyed  peas,  too,  and  be 
drank  his  coffee  from  a  saucer." 

Thomas  grew  up  in  his  father's  general 
store. 

"When  his  mother  died,  Albebt  stayed  real 
close  to  his  daddy.  He  was  like  that  most  of 
his  life.  Considerate  and  trying  to  make 
people  feel  better,"  said  Byrd. 

In  high  school,  Thomas  was  a  spunky 
leader  who  didn't  ask  anyone  for  anything. 

He  courted  the  school's  prettiest  girl,  Lera 
Millard,  and  made  her  his  wife  and  closest 
political  ally. 

"I  think  the  first  time  I  really  noticed 
Albebt  he  was  racing  an  old  gray  bcsae 
against  scone  other  boys  on  the  high  school 
campus,"  remembers  Byrd. 

"He  won  the  race,  too,  like  most  everything 
else  he  did." 

Another  boyhood  friend,  Attorney  F.  I. 
Tucker,  served  Thomas'  unexpired  term  as 
Nacogdoches  county  attorney  in  the  19S0's 
when  he  moved  to  Houston  to  become  an 
assistant  UB.  district  attorney. 

"Albert  loved  people.  He  was  always  shak- 
ing hands,  walking  the  streets,  and  tw'^'lng 
with  people  when  be  came  home,"  Tucker 
recalls. 

It  was  Thomas'  persistence  and  fighting 
spirit  that  prompted  his  Nacogdoches'  cronies 
to  nickname  him  "Hoesfiy" — a  name  that 
stuck  throughout  his  life. 

THOMAS'  parents  died  during  his  youth  and 
most  of  his  family  members  have  moved 
from  Nacogdoches.  Some  of  his  wife's  kin. 
however,  still  live  here. 

Thomas  was  one  of  Nacogdoches'  greatest 
success  stories,  says  Lumberman  Lacy  H. 
Hunt. 

"It  was  a  case  of  a  country  boy  ttmWtpg 
good." 
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REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2  OP 
19M— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  388) 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1966,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
providing  for  reorganization  of  certain 
water  pollution  control  functions. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  said : 

A  river  is  more  than  an  amenity.  It  is  a 
treasure. 

Only  recently  has  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation entered  the  public  conscience. 
For  we  now  recognize  that  the  Nation's 
rivers,  far  from  being  treasured,  have 
been  carelessly  neglected  for  too  long. 

Today  we  face  a  h|irsh  reality.  Our 
waters  are  burdened  with  blight.  We 
know  that  every  river  system  In  America 
suffers  from  some  degree  of  pollution. 
This  menace  is  growing  more  serious 
with  every  passing  day. 

We  have  just  begun  to  take  the  steps 
to  clean  and  restore  our  waters. 

The  task  is  Immense.  The  Journey 
will  be  long. 

If  our  new  programs  are  to  succeed  we 
must  combine  our  efforts — Federal, 
State,  local,  and  private — in  new  and 
creative  partnerships. 

The  attack  against  water  pollution 
should  be  unified  and  coordinated. 

It  should  be  carried  forward  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  comprehensive  planning 
for  the  development  of  river  basins. 

But  most  Importantly,  the  Govern- 
ment's management  structure  must  be 
strengthened  and  reshaped  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

In  my  February  23  message  on  the 
quality  of  our  environment  I  stated: 

We  must  reorganize  the  Federal  effort. 
In  the  past,  the  Federal  antipollution  effort 
has  been  organizationally  separate  frocn 
water  conservation  and  uee  programs. 

One  agency  should  aasume  leedersbip  in 
oiir  clean  water  effort. 

That  agency  should  be  the  Department  ot 
the  Interior. 

The  Department  of!  the  Interior,  for 
many  years,  has  been  concerned  with 
the  comprehensive  management  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources. 

It  plans,  constructs,  Wid  operates  mul- 
tiple-purpose water  and  related  land  re- 
sources projects. 

It  carries  on  research  and  development 
on  the  removal  of  minerals  from  water. 

It  administers  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  responsible  for  coordinat- 
ing river  basin  planning.  Under  the 
Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
and  other  legislation  which  I  have  re- 
cently proposed,  the  Secretary  will  be- 
come the  focal  point  lior  Federal  efforts 
in  this  area. 

It  is  wise  management  to  place  under 
his  centred  the  related  resources  and 
authority  now  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


The  reorganlzaUon  plan  maintains  a 
proper  sind  effective  role  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  respect  to  the  health  aspects  of  pol- 
lution. At  the  same  time  it  places  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  all  of  the 
necessary  tools  to  move  forward  the  drive 
to  clean  America's  waters. 

The  reorganization  plan  herewith 
transmitted  will  transfer  1o  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  except  for  responsi- 
bilities relating  to  public  health  for  which 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  special  competence. 
That  Department  will  retain  responsibil- 
ity under  section  3(b)  of  the  act  for  ad- 
vising on  public  health  questions  Involved 
in  determinations  by  Federal  agencies  of 
the  need  for  and  value  of  the  Inclusion 
of  storage  for  water  quality  control  In 
Federal  reservoirs.  The  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  ad- 
ministering the  act  will  also  be  required 
to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  public 
health  aspects  relating  to  water  pollu- 
tion. Iliis  consultative  responsibility  is 
now  vested  in  the  Surgeon  General  by 
section  2(k)  of  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965.  The  plan  transfers  that  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welf  so'e. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Bocu-d  and  the  hearing  boards  provided 
for  In  the  act  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  together 
with  their  respective  functions.  The 
reorganization  plan  also  makes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  and 
gives  him  the  opportunity  to  select  a 
member  of  each  hearing  board. 

The  reorganization  plan  would  in  no 
way  impair  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  who  may  transfer  to  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

The  reorganization  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  plan  transmitted  herewith  will 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  orga- 
nize for  action  against  pollution  on  a 
river  basin  basis  under  the  unified  lead- 
ership of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  accomptuiying  reorga- 
nization plan  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  section  2(a)  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  I  have  also 
found  and  hereby  declare  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  include  in  the  accompanying 
reorganization  plan,  by  reason  of  the 
reorganizations  made  thereby,  provision 
for  the  membership  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board 
and  for  the  appointment  and  compensa- 
tion of  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  rate  of  compensa- 
tion fixed  for  that  officer  is  that  which 
I  have  found  to  prevail  in  respect  of  com- 
parable officers  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 


The  reorganizatlon^provlded  for  in 
the  reorganization  pLan  transmitted 
herewith  will  produce  significant  long- 
range  savings  and  economies  by  reason 
of  the  efficiencies  in  organization  and  in 
the  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort  it 
will  bring  about.  It  is.  however,  im- 
practicable to  specify  or  itemize  at  this 
time  the  reductions  of  expenditures 
which  it  is  probable  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  taking  effect  of  the  reor- 
ganizations Included  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  accompanying  plan  to  become 
effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  28.  196$. 


CONSTANTINE  BROWN 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  were  saddened  by 
the  death  this  p««t  weekend  of  Con- 
stantine  Brown,  a  most  dlstigulshed 
Journalist.  Mr.  Brown  wrote  a  column 
for  the  Washington  Evening  Star  and 
other  newspapers  in  recent  years,  but  in 
addition,  he  compiled  a  great  career  in 
journalism  which  made  him  one  of  the 
outstanding  members  of  that  profession. 

He  covered  World  Wars  I  and  n,  the 
international  crises  between  these  con- 
flicts and  the  key  world  complications 
since  then.  He  was  an  acknowledged  ex- 
pert and  writer  on  the  International 
scene.  He  was  respected  by  Govern- 
ment officials  whose  confidence  he  had 
and  was  admired  by  his  colleagues  for 
his  professional  ablhty.  Mr.  Brown  was 
a  most  penetrating  observer  of  major  in- 
ternational developments. 

In  addition,  he  was  an  extremely  hu- 
man man.  Mrs.  Derwinski  and  I  were 
honored  to  be  numbered  among  his 
friends,  and  we  express  to  Mrs.  Brown 
and  his  two  daughters  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy at  his  passing  and  join  in  the  belief 
that  he  wUl  be  long  remembered  as  a 
friend  and  as  a  Journalist  of  unusual 
caliber. 

PROPOSAL     FOR     MINORITY     ECO- 
NOMIC COUNCIL 
Mr.   HUTCHINSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion continues  to  grow  economically  at 
a  rapid  rate.  The  coming  decades,  the 
1970's  and  1980's,  will  present  increas- 
ingly complex  problems.  As  our  society 
grows  we  need  better  understanding  of 
the  private  economic  forces  and  Govern- 
ment's relations  to  it.   We  must  continue 
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to  Improw  our  mechanURxiB  for  Intelli- 
gent poUtleal  decisionmaking  In  respect 
to  economic  matter*. 

One  means  of  achieving  this  objective 
is  by  establishing  better  iirocedtirea 
for  nnMnnai  econ<Hnlc  decisionmaking. 
Thus,  In  a  speech  to  the  20th  anniversary 
symi>osium  of  the  House-Senate  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  Felmiary  23.  I 
proposed  that  a  minority  economic  coim- 
cU  be  established  to  enable  minority 
party  RepresentatlTes  in  Congress  better 
to  analyze  and  present  alternatives  to 
administration    economic    policy    deol- 


This  speech  follows: 

TowAxs  iMFmoTBD  tcotfotoc  Pouct:  a  Pbo- 
FOSAi.  To  Aun  TBI  MuTtonaan  Act  or 
1M6  To  MmttaLOM  A  UnroTTT  Bcomomio 
CotTKcn. 

(Text  of  renuurka  preparad  for  deUvary  by 
C<ngr«MBULa  Thoicas  B.  Oram.  St.  Louis 
County,  Mo.,  aenlor  Hovim  RepubUcan. 
Joint  KooQomle  Commltte*) 

The  Employment  Act  of  KMS  was  a  mile- 
stone In  our  economic  history  becauee  It 
eetabllahed  a  vlAble  procedure  for  the  (or- 
mtilatlon  and  review  of  economic  declMoa- 
maklng  at  the  highest  leTela,  both  In  the 
legUlatlTe  and  executlTe  branchea. 

It  la  Important  to  rerlew  the  part  and 
the  paat  record  of  the  Employment  Act  ha* 
been  one  of  auoceea.  But  the  reoord  U  not 
eloudleaa.  Our  atake  In  the  future — ^In  the 
1970's  and  1080'a — requlrea  a  bard  look  at 
waya  to  Improve  the  eatabllahed  procedures. 

Today  I  propoae  that  we  refine  these  pro- 
cedures In  order  to  estabUah  a  better  public 
dialog  on  economic  affairs.  I  propoae  for 
the  consideration  and  response  of  this  dU- 
tlngulahed  group  that  a  new,  additional, 
adTlaory,  reaaareh  and  Information  organi- 
sation be  established  \inder  the  Employment 
Act  to  enable  minority  party  repreeentattves 
In  Congress  better  to  analyse  and  preeent 
minority  altematlree  to  administration  eco- 
nomic policy  decisions.  Tills  "minority  eco- 
Bcmle  council"  would  be  responsible  to 
whltihever  party  does  not  control  the  White 
House,  and  would  be  funded  by  Congress. 

At  the  heart  of  the  procedures  at  the  1»M 
Employment  Act  Is  the  Idea  that  debate  and 
dlaouaaloa  about  eoonowiki  otojecttves  Is  a 
healthy  and  oonatruotlve  goal.  This  Is  one 
of  the  prlncpal  thwnea  of  the  literature  on 
the  Employment  Act. 

In  spite  of  theee  Employment  Act  proce- 
dures, debate  on  eoociatnlo  Issues  Is  today 
not  eartenalTe  enowgtt  or  tharough  enough. 
It  needs  furtbar  devvlopaaent:  principally 
It  needs  a  better  Informed,  Institutional laed 
ohallengv  able  to  create  more  Intelligent 
pubUe  dlaouaalon  even  of  the  most  technical 
Issues.  Through  such  Improved  debate  eoo- 
Bonalo  policy  Issues  would  be  refined  and 
clarified. 

Hm  complaint  Is  often  hsard  that  Oon- 
grees  has  abdicated  one  of  its  most  Impor- 
tant oonstttutlonal  functions — full  debate 
In  a  pubUe  forum  wtMre  oroas-examlnatlon 
and  rebuttal  are  possible.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  In  part  tnstltntlonal.  to  be  sure: 
most  issues  are  debated  in  congreealonal 
oommltteee  ratbar  than  la  the  Houee  of  B«p- 
rassntatlves  and  Senate.  But  even  in  oom- 
mltteee the  process  of  debate  Is  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  adequate  profeaslonal  staff 
and  the  reeort  to  oloeed  executive  rather 
than  public  oommltlee  sssslons  open  to  the 
press  and  coneeraed 

Tlie  need  tor  "help  for 
eone  a  eoinmanplaoa.  as  pubUe  a^ 
of  the  onmplei  iwgsnlasHiMsl  pcoblems  of 
Ooogrsas  grows.  I  hold  Uiat  ooe  of  the  most 
urgent  of  Congress  msnlitlniisl  needs  Is 
for  prnf— Iwl  staff,  sapectaUy  for  the 
minority. 


The  need  Is  espeoUUy  aeute  In  the  area  ot 
eoooomle  policy.  Ttte  slae  and  diversity  at 
the  eooooiny  and  of  the  Oovernment's  role 
in  It  require  better  understanding.  In  IMS. 
a  years  after  the  Emfdoyment  Act  when  the 
economy  had  "cooled  off**  after  the  years  of 
wartime  spending,  the  groes  national  product 
(In  IBSe  dollars)  was  9318.7  billion  and  the 
fiscal  year  IMS  Federal  administrative  budget 
was  «3a.905  billion.  In  IMS  the  groes  na- 
tional product  was  $609  billion  in  1B6S  dollars 
and  the  fiscal  year  19S7  Federal  administra- 
tive budget  la  an  eatlmated  $112,847  btUlon, 
The  budget  for  this  tremendous  amount,  to 
which  should  be  added  for  ccHS4>leteness  tnist 
fund  account  expenditures  of  $32,163  billion, 
is  both  an  economic  document  of  very  great 
oom{dexlty  and  a  political  dociunent  of  great 
Importance.  Adequate  understanding  of  the 
^nnnnmir-  Impact  of  the  budget  as  a  whole  is 
as  in^Kirtant  as  understanding  it  program  by 
program,  item  by  item,  yet  congressional 
f aoUlttes  do  not  exist  for  analysing  the  effects 
of  the  total  budget. 

The  Employment  Act's  q>onsora  correctly 
saw  the  need  even  In  1948  for  proper  proce- 
duree  through  which  to  manage  the  huge 
new  economic  power  of  the  P^ederal  Oovem- 
ment.  Correqxmdlngly,  the  President's 
Council  of  Eoonomlc  Advisers  has  become 
accepted  as  one  of  the  most  important  ofllces 
In  the  executive.  Though  the  Council  Is 
ItaeU  small,  it  eaa  draw  on  the  almost  limit- 
less statistical  and  program  reeources  of  the 
other  14  executive  departments  and  count- 
leas  other  agendee.  The  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  rooted  in  academic  institu- 
tions, has  kept  open  its  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  academio  and  other  economic 
thinkers.  It  and  the  executive  departments 
which  also  retain  consultants  are  lodestones 
for  professional  economists  throughout  the 
country.  Thus,  while  the  executive  has  at 
Its  oommand  vast  internal  resources  and  a 
strong  attraction  for  private  advisers,  the 
minority  party  in  Congress  by  comparison 
has  no  ruch  resourcee,  nor  innate  attraoUon. 
This  is  a  problem  of  the  preponderance  of 
executive  branch  knowledge,  combined  with 
power,  over  the  minority,  and,  easentiaUy, 
this  problem  Is  an  Institutional  (me.  No 
mechanism  In  our  society  can  now  focus 
dissent  on  economic  issues.  The  minority  In 
Congress  must  have  the  research  reeourcee 
necessary  to  suggest  workable  altemativee 
to  Oovemment  policy  in  all  Important  eco- 
nomic areas.  I  believe  there  is  considerable 
dissent  in  our  society,  within  Its  broader 
consensus.  Our  problem  U  how  to  channel 
that  dissent— to  create  a  way  to  bring  in- 
formed dissenters  together  to  devise  and  pro- 
pose creative  altemaUvee  baaed  on  their  ex- 
pert knowledge. 

The  Institution  I  propose  would  provide  a 
means  of  using  existing  Icnowledge  to  refine 
existing  programs  azid  to  create  new  and  bet- 
ter ones.  It  should  be  financed  by  congres- 
sional approprUtion.  It  should  assist  which- 
ever party  does  not  ccAtrol  ttM  White  House. 
It  should  have  a  full-time  profeeslonal  staff 
which  would  establish  a  reeearch  organisa- 
tion extending  to  centers  of  learning  and 
economic  thought  throughout  the  country. 
It  should  provide  travel  money  for  persons 
contributing  their  time  and  knowledge,  and 
a  center  In  Washington  in  which  to  meet. 
It  should  be  a  means  whereby  business,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  academic  economists,  and 
any  other  pcaettdng  eoonomlsts.  oould  in- 
fluence pubUe  poUoy  through  contributing 
to  sound  denlsionmaklng. 

This  minority  eoooomle  oooaoU  would  re- 
port to  a  board  of  dlrsotors  oomprlaed  of 
the  minority  leader*  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, the  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
House  Senste  Joint  Eoonotnlo  Oonmilttee,  the 
House  Wlays  and  Ifeaas  and  tlie  Senate  Pl- 
nanos  Commltteas,  the 
Approprlatlaas  Coouaittsas.  and  tbs 
and  Ssnats  ^^ntnw^  ^uA  Ouirsooy  Oonmlt- 
Its  lesouroes  wouM  bs  oiads  avaUaUa 


to  all  the  minority  Mambers  of  Ormgrsss 
It  would  be  established  formally  by  amtfid- 
ment  to  the  Employnxent  Act. 

Of  course,  there  are  obstacles  to  such  a 
plan.  There  will  be  objections  both  from 
members  of  the  other  party  and  from  within 
my  own  party.  There  will  be  difficulties  con- 
vincing those  persons  whose  talents  we  would 
wish  to  utilize  that  their  abilities  are  needed. 
The  greatest  single  problem  may  well  be  en- 
couraging private  persons  to  speak  out  pub- 
licly, to  stand  up  and  be  counted  no  matter 
what  party  is  in  power.  But  the  merit  and 
advantages  of  what  I  propose  should  be  ap- 
parent and  persuasive. 

The  effects  of  the  growing  role  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  becoming  serious.  Sub- 
stantial proportions  of  the  budgets  of 
academic  institutions  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  Competition  for  such 
funds  among  universities  is  strong. 

At  the  same  time  Oovemment  finances 
programs  at  unlversltiee,  it  finances  individ- 
uals at  those  universities.  College  presi- 
dents, department  heads,  and  students  enjoy 
the  reflected  prestige  of  the  professor  called 
to  consult  with  the  administration  In  Wash- 
ington. 

These  preesuree  could  militate  against  the 
bright,  ambitions  schcdar,  businessman. 
labor  or  civic  official  coming  to  Washington 
to  contribute  his  knowledge  to  the  minority 
party. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  again  a  sys- 
temic one.  The  preeent  system  reduces  the 
incentive  to  criticize  by  creating  allegiances 
between  private  consultants  and  Oovem- 
ment; thus  it  operates  to  favor  the  party 
in  power.  The  loeers,  in  terms  of  better  per- 
formance of  our  economy,  are  American  men 
and  women.  A  countervailing  change  in 
the  preeent  system  is  required  to  allow 
latent  voices  of  dissent  and  constructive 
stiggestlons  to  be  heard. 

Other  obstacles  against  creation  of  the 
institution  I  propoee  would  be  determining 
its  role  when  Congrees  is  held  by  one  i>arty 
and  the  ezecutiv*  by  another.  Also  we  can 
aak.  what  would  be  the  role  of  the  organisa- 
tion when  one  party  controls  one  House  and 
the  other  party  controls  the  other?  These 
struct\iral  problems  can  be  solved. 

Among  the  problems  a  newly  formed 
minority  economic  council  might  turn  Its 
attention  to  are  the  following: 

1.  Oeneralised  wage  and  price  guidelines 
are  being  applied  without  having  been 
understood  or  sanctioned  as  a  valid  instru- 
ment of  economic  policy,  and  I  would  argue, 
the  means  of  their  enforcement  have  been 
lUegal. 

a.  In  concentrating  on  aggregate  economic 
policies  equally  valid  speclflc  approaches 
that  can  also  reduce  \mempIoyment  have 
been  minimised.  Bfan power  development 
and  training  programs  are  uncoordinated 
and  redundant  and  so  are  groesly  Inadequate 
to  meet  needs.  No  effort,  for  example,  has 
been  made  to  Integrate  manpower  trained 
for  the  Armed  Forces  with  civilian  skill 
categories  and  demands.  In  my  book  "laX- 
llon  Jobs,"!  I  proposed  a  computerized  in- 
ventory of  Job  vacandos  which  Is  still  an 
urgent  need. 

3.  The  economic  Impact  of  the  Nation's 
war  effort  is  not  understood.  Beyond  Its 
budgetary  oasts,  war  spending  la  having  real- 
locatlva  effects  on  the  Nation's  reeources 
which  are  vital  but  largely  Ignored. 

4.  Inflatton  is  an  inunedlate  and  pressing 
oonoem.  Prices,  especially  of  food,  have 
rlaoi  sharply.  The  Bureau  of  labor  Statls- 
tlos  reported  reosntly  that  the  wholeaal* 
prloe  index  for  January  190*  lacrsased  by 
0 J  percent  or  at  an  anntial  rate  of  •  percent. 
The  Importanos  of  this  rise  Is  that  It  la  g«n- 
erallasd-^t  Inoludss  the  Industrial,  as  waU 
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as  the  agricultural,  oommoi^ltles.  Moreover, 
this  Increase  hides  the  suppressed  price  in- 
crease which  would  have  occurred  in  the 
absence  of  artlflcial  and  arbitrary  Adminis- 
tration intervention  to  hold  down  selective 
Industrial  price  inoreases  in  the  face  of  gen- 
eralized inflationary  pressuMs. 

6.  The  tax  system  Is  elaborate  to  the  pMlnt 
where  too  many  eoonomlc  daclolons  are  made 
on  the  basis  c^  their  tax  consequence  rather 
than  on  their  economic  merit. 

6.  A  decade  of  public  housing  efforts  has 
not  solved  the  poverty-related  problenx  of 
adequate  housing  for  low  income  groups  and 
other  directly  related  environmental  prob- 
lems. Our  previous  efforts  may,  in  fact, 
have  aggravated  the  bousing  problem.  This 
problem,  largely  one  of  the  supply  of  the 
commodity  of  housing,  has  been  badly  mis- 
handled in  a  period  when  rapid  suburbaniza- 
tion has  taken  precedence  over  the  older 
problems  of  urbanization  and  derustlficaUon 
of  our  population. 

7.  The  Negro  is  our  greatost  underutilized 
resource,  representing  as  a  group  a  vast  un- 
tapped reservoir  of  human  talent  and  pro- 
ductive ability.  The  Negro  is  the  unfortu- 
nate legatee  of  the  withdrawal  of  economic 
power  and  ability  from  the  city  to  suburbia, 
and  he  bears  the  brunt  of  the  age-old  prob- 
lem of  rural  man's  adjustment  to  urban  so- 
ciety. The  lack  of  Jobs,  the  Negro's  most 
urgent  need,  is  mostly  a  structural  problem. 
Unions  and  other  economic,  as  well  as  social, 
forces  have  retarded  this  utilisation.  Ag- 
gregate economic  policies  cannot  hope  to 
solve  these  basic  structural  problems — nor 
can  politically  motivated,  misguided  poverty 
programs  which  are  not  based  on  adequate 
understanding  of  who  is  poor  and  how  the 
poor  can  be  helped.  We  must  provide  Job 
training  and  basic  education  programs  di- 
rectly related  to  local  industry  needs  and 
pull  down  the  organizational  barriers  that 
stand  between  the  man  on  the  street  and  the 
man  at  work  producing  tor  a  greater  America. 

8.  The  aged.  Increasing  in  proportionate 
size  and  retained  agility,  represent  a  vast 
economic  resource  which  to  large  measure  is 
discarded  at  great  economla  and  human  cost 
beyond  an  arbitrary  age  limit.  We  forget 
that  age  is  a  relative  concept,  and  that  age 
limits  built  Into  Federal  and  other  programs 
misrepresent  the  ability  to  contribute  to 
society. 

9.  The  large  nvmiber  of  new  programs  for 
the  promotion  of  education  have  left  educa- 
tional institutions  gasping  in  bewilderment, 
yet  we  have  not  defined  the  objectives  of  o\ir 
education  systems  or  related  them  to  the 
vast  amount  of  training  and  retraining  done 
in  the  nonacademlc  and  military  worlds.  A 
burning,  unresolved  issue  Is,  "How  Is  our  edu- 
cational system  to  be  guided  and  coOTdl- 
nated?" 

10.  Foreign  economic  policy  is  bankrupt. 
Suppoaedly  based  on  principles,  it  Is  a  sug- 
gestion of  ad  hoc  responses  to  immediate 
needs.  As  a  congressional  delegate  to  the 
cxirrent  trade  negotiations  under  the  Qen- 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT) , 
I  am  aware  at  firsthand  that  we  have  not 
begun  even  to  talk  about  and  understand, 
much  less  to  meet,  the  netds  of  developing 
countries  through  trade.  Nor,  after  years 
of  trying,  have  we  found  the  key  to  success 
in  development  aid  policy.  Instead  of  help- 
ing countries  Increase  i>er  cnplta  wealth  we 
have  through  our  program»  Increased  their 
reliance  on  artlflcial  temporary  income  re- 
sources, often  substituting  U.S.  Oovemment 
funds  for  local  private  funds,  without  creat- 
ing in  them  the  will  and  the  ability  to  solve 
their  own  problems.  Administration  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  generate  Inflationary 
price  rises  which  increase  pressure  to  buy 
cheaper  Imparts  and  dlseoixrage  exp<M^  sales. 

All  of  tlMss  Issoas,  and  msby  more,  deserve 
the  attention  of  tbs  minorll^  research  orga- 
nisation I  propose.  These  comprehensive 
research  efforts  oould  be  amounted  In  differ- 
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ent  ways,  depending  on  the  native  of  the 
problem.  An  example  of  the  kind  of  project 
I  have  in  mind  la  Operation  Employment, 
an  effort  of  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1961  to  address  the  struc- 
tural problems  of  unemployment  In  the  most 
enlightened  way.  About  60  House  Repub- 
licans established  committees  to  study  all 
the  associated  problems  of  employment  and 
unemployment.  Each  cc»nmlttee  was  aided 
by  a  panel  of  private  experts.  Theee  com- 
mittees reported  and  debated  their  findings 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  result 
was  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1963. 

Essentially  this  proposal  for  a  minority 
economic  council  is  an  appeal  for  your  ideas 
and  comments.  I  propose  it  fully  aware  that 
as  a  concept  It  faces  many  of  the  same 
obstacles  that  Senator  Murray  and  his  Em- 
ployment Act  faced  20  years  ago.  But  what 
I  propose  Is  a  logical  corollary  to  the  Em- 
ployment Act.  Its  result  would  be  better 
decision-making  In  economic  affairs. 

The  legislative  year  1946  was  a  time  of  great 
ferment.  It  saw  passage  both  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  and  also  of  the  Congressional 
Reorganization  Act.  Twenty  years  later  the 
sulMtantive  and  institutional  problems  fac- 
ing us  are  as  great  as  they  were  then,  and 
they  require  equally  bold  solutions.  I  am 
convinced  that  what  I  propoee  would  help 
meet  these  problems. 


Bia  BROTHER  STATE 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CprtisI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished columnist  and  economist,  Henry 
Hazlltt,  writes  in  his  News  Week  column 
of  February  28,  1966: 

The  Annttal  Economic  Reptort  of  the  Presi- 
dent  •  *  *  has  come  to  be  considered  a  sort 
of  ofllcial  economic  textbook.  Yet  it  la  pri- 
marily a  political  rather  than  an  economic 
document.  I  described  It  here  in  196a  as 
"political  propaganda  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers." 

I  think  I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Haz- 
litt's  observation  essentially.  Yet  I  would 
go  on  to  say  tha«  the  economics  and  the 
dialog  in  this  political  document  have 
improved  considerably  over  the  years. 
Certainly,  it  has  brought  at  least  one  side 
of  the  dialog  out  into  the  open. 

The  area  to  test  the  strength,  or  the 
weakness  of  the  dialog  lies  in  the  op- 
portunity those  who  disagree  with  this 
political  document  have  to  express  their 
disagreement  and  to  have  it  disseminated 
in  a  somewhat  equal  fashion  to  the  same 
audience,  to  the  people. 

It  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  other  side  of  the  dialog 
that  I  suggested  before  the  distinguished 
group  assembled  in  Washington,  D.C., 
February  23,  to  celebrate  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Employment  Act  that  a 
new  and  additional  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  responsible  to  the  political 
party  not  controlled  by  the  White  House 
be  established  by  law. 

Indeed,  I  do  find  in  the  1966  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  Justification  for 
Mr.  Hazlitt's  criUclsm  that  this  is  "big 
brother"  government  claiming   all  the 


credit  for  all  the  good  things  in  the 
eooncuny  almost  to  the  o(»nptote  igno- 
rance of  the  private  secttw,  which  after 
all  is  still  the  essence  of  our  economy.  I 
also  find  that  the  Ectmomic  Coimcil  and 
the  economic  report  provide  a  rallying 
point  for  economists  of  a  certain  school  of 
thought,  and  a  limited  school  at  that. 
Having  rallied  together  they  then  proceed 
to  seek  to  win  debates  by  their  rhetoric 
and  the  loudness  of  their  voices,  ampli- 
fied as  they  are  by  all  the  modern  tech- 
niques of  the  mass  news  media,  rather 
than  through  the  techniques  of  straight- 
forward debate.  In  very  few  Instances 
have  they  been  willing  to  provide  to  their 
opposition  equal  time  to  have  the  other 
side  of  the  dialog  heard;  on  the  contrary, 
they  employ  their  control  of  the  time  to 
present  the  position  of  their  opposition  In 
the  most  unfavorable  light  possible. 

It  is  this  factor  multiplied  throughout 
the  Federal  Government  today  which  is 
leading  to  the  "big  brother"  state  which 
Henry  Haalitt  points  up  in  his  article. 

A  suppressed  study  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  which  started  to  study  the 
extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
Is  engaged  In  propagandizing  its  people 
with  their  own  tax  money  revealed  that 
$41 1/^  million  was  spent  in  1963.  A  full 
investigation  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  propagandizing 
its  own  people  would  reveal  that  the  cost 
runs  well  Into  the  $100  millions  annually. 

I  will  set  forth  the  article  of  Mr.  Haz- 
litt's to  which  I  referred  in  full.  I  also 
Insert  Into  the  Rkcoho  a  news  item  de- 
scribing one  of  the  most  recent  bits  of 
propaganda  issued  by  the  Federal  admin- 
istration. All  Members  of  Congress 
should  look  at  this  booklet  put  out  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  Judge  for  themselves  whether 
the  news  item  is  missing  the  mark  and 
being  unfair  in  its  description  of  it.  As 
the  Federal  Oovemment  continues  on  its 
undisciplined  way  in  violating  the  laws 
against  propagandizing  its  own  people 
with  their  own  tax  funds,  hopefully  it 
will  become  even  more  careless  in  con- 
ceallng  this  masquerade.  Disseminating 
information  to  the  people  is  a  proper 
function  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
It  is  always  difficult  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween opinion  and  fact.  Those  who  wil- 
fully exploit  this  difficulty  are  creating 
double  dtuns^e,  damage  to  the  process  of 
disseminating  Information  and  damage 
to  the  process  of  public  discussion  and 
debate,  both  of  which  are  essential  to 
the  successful  operation  of  a  republic. 

The  articles  follow : 

"Bm  BaoTHBi"  Stats 
(By  Henry  HfizUtt) 

The  annual  economic  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  child  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
has  come  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  (Aclal 
economic  textbook.  Yet  it  Is  primarily  a 
political  rather  than  an  economic  document. 
I  described  It  here  In  1962  as  "political  prop- 
aganda paid  for  by  the  taxpayers." 

Tliat  description  would  apply  to  most  of 
the  annual  economic  reports,  and  certainly 
to  the  latest,  which  reads  like  a  campaign 
speech.  Most  of  it  hammers  In  the  message 
that  you  never  bad  it  so  good  and  impUes 
that  you  owe  it  aU  to  the  Oreat  Society 
programs.  The  rest  of  it  proposes  still  more 
controls    and    spending    programs.    All    of 
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theae,  of  eoune.  u«  to  be  piled  on  top  ot 
all  the  welfare  and  subaidy  programa  tbat 
have  gmwn  up  during  the  preceding  3fl  years. 
The  Idea  that  private  competition,  free  en- 
terprlee,  and  individual  Initiative  ever  ae- 
compUahed  anything  la  acarcely  acknowl- 
edged. 

Theee  welfare  programa  are  expenalve, 
though  In  the  Prealdent's  economic  report, 
otherwlae  crammed  with  euphoric  flguree, 
thla  ezpenae  la  not  mentioned.  The  Oov- 
emment'a  total  caab  expendlturee  In  flacal 
1967  win  be  9146  billion,  of  which  $83.9  bil- 
lion will  be  nondefenae  spending.  Both  fig- 
urea  win  be  the  hlgheat  on  record.  Com- 
pared with  only  6  years  ago  (flacal  1961) 
nondefenae  spending  will  be  up  $31.8  billion. 
Ck>mpared  with  10  years  ago  (flacal  1956)  It 
will  be  up  9S2  bllUon. 

aiX   TO    BPONGC   ON    ALL 

All  thla  muat  be  collected  from  the  tax- 
payera.  The  Oovemment  haa  nothing  to 
give  to  anyone  that  It  doea  not  first  take 
from  the  community.  Tet  Mr.  Johnaon  con- 
atantly  talka  aa  If  hla  Oreat  Society  pro- 
grama will  fill  far  more  needa  than  the 
people  could  fill  for  themaelvee.  Everybody 
la  to  live  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else. 

Thla  bewildering  multiplicity  of  new  pro- 
grama adda  up  to  the  "big  brother"  state. 
Are  there  any  unfulfilled  dealrea  anywhere? 
Then  the  Oovemment  will  fill  them.  If 
there  are  or  ought  to  be  any  limits  to  the 
aphere  and  powera  of  the  state,  the  economic 
report  gives  no  hint  of  what  they  are. 

The  report  makes  scorea  of  recommenda- 
tions, but  with  one  or  two  exceptions  (e.g., 
more  pollution  control)  nearly  all  of  them 
are  questionable.  Instead  of  proposing  tbat 
the  Oovemment  refrain  from  further  Infla- 
tion, the  report  seeks  to  end  the  balance-of- 
paymenta  deficit  by  continuance  of  controla. 
It  proposes  that  international  monetary  In- 
flation be  facilitated  by  "creation  of  new 
(nongold)  reaerve  assets."  It  proposes  that 
the  alms  of  foreign  aid  be  expanded.  It  pro- 
poses that  the  Federal  Oovemment  rebuild 
the  cities — I.e.,  that  the  taxpayera  of  every 
city  pay  for  the  rebuilding  of  all  the  other 
cltlea — aa  if  this  somehow  relieved  them  of 
the  cost.  It  propoees  to  increase  compulsory 
unionism  even  further  by  repealing  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  proposes  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  and  so  make  It  still 
harder  for  teenagers  and  unskilled  workers 
to  get  Jobs. 

WHO    MAKSa    nfTLATION? 

But  what  la  of  moat  Immediate  Importance 
in  the  Economic  Report  la  Its  diacuaaion  of 
Inflation  and  the  need  of  "maintaining  coat- 
price  stability."  At  one  point,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  see.  the  report  comes  close  to  ac- 
knowledging that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  Inflation  lies  with  the  Oovernment's  own 
policies:  "The  basic  precondition  for  price 
stability  la  a  flacal-monetary  policy  that 
detera  total  demand  for  gooda  and  aervicea 
from  outrunning  potential  supply."  But  the 
report  quickly  takes  this  back  by  adding: 
"But  the  extent  of  the  flacal  or  monetary 
restraint  that  will  be  needed  to  avoid  infla- 
tionary prees\ires  will  depend  directly  on  the 
restraint  and  moderation  exercised  by  those 
who  have  power  over  wages  and  prices." 

This  la  a  clear  reversal  of  cauae  and  effect. 
If  the  Oovemment  stops  increasing  the 
quantity  of  money,  the  average  level  of  wages 
and  prices  cannot  be  raised.  An  excessive 
Increase  In  the  price  of  any  given  product 
will  either  reduce  demand  for  that  product 
or  leave  leas  purchasing  power  for  other 
products.  But  If  the  Oovemment  contlnuea 
to  print  more  money,  and  then  trlea  to  sit  on 
individual  prices,  it  will  unbalance  and  dla- 
rupt  production.  Only  governmental  mone- 
tary policy,  by  commlasion  or  neglect,  can 
create  Inflation. 


A  Slicx  Taicx?  Fakct  HKW  Booklxts, 
PnxB>  WrrH  L3.J.,  luc  Som — CoLoaroL 
PAiiraLCTS  Sas)  To  Be  Nkedko  To  Tell  or 
Brmrm;  Balonxt  ans  BAasKasHOPS 

(By  Jonathan  Sptvak) 
WAsHmuTUN. — Thla  momlng,  under  White 
Houae  orders,  the  Public  Health  Service  will 
start  sending  almost  100,000  copies  of  a  re- 
port to  the  public  on  health  to  Oovemment 
clinics,  private  doctors'  waiting  rooms,  so- 
cial security  offices,  and  other  places. 

Unlike  so  many  dreary  Federal  documents, 
this  64-page  pamphlet  Is  catchy,  colorful  and 
crammed  full  of  Presidential  photographs 
and  pearls  of  Johnsonian  wisdom.  It  paints 
a  glowing  portrait  of  the  progress  achieved 
in  health  reeearch,  medical  care,  and  allied 
areas  during  L.B.J.'b  tenure. 

Administration  advocates  insist  such  pub- 
licity programs  are  necessary  to  keep  Amer- 
icans up-to-date  on  all  the  ambitious  Fed- 
eral endeavors  undertaken  in  recent  years. 
But  critics  are  contending  this  amounts  to 
patent  political  promotion  for  President 
Johnaon — paid  for  out  of  public  funda. 

CAaassiNO  ltkdon'b  chexk 

The  frontlapdece  of  the  health  pamphlet 
shows  the  President  signing  a  bill,  presum- 
ably one  of  the  "recent  landmark"  health 
measures  mentioned  on  the  next  page.  The 
lengthy  list  dates  back  to  December  1963,  just 
missing  mention  of  President  Kennedy's  big 
mental  health  and  antiretardation  programa, 
which  were  signed  into  law  in  October  of  that 
year.  Next  comes  a  captionless  photograph  of 
an  old  lady  gazing  adoringly  at  Mr.  Johnaon 
and  caressing  his  cheek  with  a  withered 
hand. 

A  sample  selection  from  the  easy-to-read 
text:  "Some  results  of  the  past  2  years: 
New  vaccines  against  meaalea  and  upper  res- 
piratory Infectiona.  New  knowledge  of  hu- 
man heredity,  growth,  development,  and 
aging.  Improved  methods  of  diagnosing  and 
treating  disease.  New  miracles  of  surgery. 
The  development  of  spare  parts  for  the 
human  body." 

After  more  of  the  same  the  last  two  pages 
contain  a  photograph  of  the  President  poised 
pensively  In  a  rocking  chair,  telling  his  chief 
health  advisers:  "Our  first  concern  must  be 
to  aaaure  that  the  advance  of  medical  acience 
leaves  none  behind." 

So  far  the  health  booklet,  which  coet  $17,- 
000  to  produce,  has  been  mailed  to  3,500  no- 
tables, accompanied  by  a  thougbt-you- 
would-be-intereeted-ln-seeing-thls  note  from 
the  President.  Recipienta  include  medical 
BChool  deana,  particlpanta  in  the  White 
Hoiiae  conference  on  health.  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  the  legislators  can  request 
copies  for  distribution  to  constituents. 

coMPrrrnoN  fob  plj^tbot 
Already  100,000  copies  of  a  companion  re- 
port to  the  public  on  education  have  been 
dispensed  and  offlciala  are  pondering  a  aec- 
ond.  probably  amaller,  printing.  The  educa- 
tion booklet  baa  been  mailed  to  every  U.S. 
public  library.  Senator  and  Congressman  and 
school  superintendent,  as  well  as  other  edu- 
cation leaders  and  30.000  barbershops.  The 
idea  is  that  a  customer  waiting  for  a  haircut 
will  read  a  copy  and  learn  about  helpful 
adult  or  vocational  training  coursea.  "Well. 
It'a  better  than  reading  comic  booka,  lan't 
It?"  demanda  an  entbualaat. 

The  bcu-bershop  patrona  also  will  learn  a 
lot  about  Mr.  Johnaon  and  hla  dolnga.  The 
S4-page  education  pamphlet,  which  cost  $25.- 
000.  la  larded  with  L.BJ.  pictures  and  pro- 
nouncements. The  Preaident  can  be  viewed 
holding  an  eager-eyed  baby,  talking  with 
Negro  youth,  shaking  hands  with  school  klda, 
addreaalng  Congresa  and  aignlng  a  piece  of 
the  "landmark  education  legislation  enacted 
under  the  Johnaon  admlniatration." 

The  White  Hoioae  and  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and   Welfare   Department   defend   the 


publications  aa  legitimate  efforts  to  publicize 
benefita  available  through  recent  health  and 
education  legislation.  Regular  news  media. 
It's  argued,  prefer  to  publicize  such  infre- 
quent problems  as  riots  in  Job  Corps  camps, 
ignoring  the  bcislc  facts  about  the  admlnla- 
tratlon'a  social  improvement  programs. 

"It's  Just  very  hard  to  get  out  to  the  peo- 
ple a  poeltlve  story  like  this.  I  was  surprised 
myself  to  find  out  how  much  we  are  doing," 
says  one  administration  man. 

This  view  Isn't  widely  shared  by  HEW's 
older  hands,  however.  "What  a  lot  of  ba- 
loney," blurts  one.  Public  Health  Service 
people  have  been  baffled  about  where  to  un- 
load the  health  booklet:  many  offlclals  are 
embarrassed  by  Its  patently  political  pur- 
pose. "We've  never  put  out  anything  like 
this  before,"  says  one  health  expert. 

The  credit  or  blame  for  creating  the  re- 
ports belongs  to  John  Nalsbltt,  who  also  is 
helping  HEW  Secretary  John  Oardner  re- 
vamp the  department's  public  information 
setup.  Mr.  Nalsbltt  believes  Government  in- 
formation efforts  can  be  given  verve  and  vi- 
tality, by  relying  on  commercial  techniques, 
without  losing  credibility.  He  and  associ- 
ates have  turned  two  stodgy  old  Office  of  Edu- 
cation monthly  publications  Into  a  glossy, 
glamorous  life-sized  Illustrated  magazine 
called  American  Education. 

Now  Mr.  Nalsbltt  is  thinking  of  two  more 
special  booklets,  one  dealing  with  HEW's 
welfare  work  and  the  other  with  its  pro- 
grams for  the  aging. 

It  is  content,  not  form,  that  arouses  oppo- 
sition from  HEW  bureaucrats  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  a  somewhat  less  slick  tradition  of 
Oovemment  Information  work.  The  Impor- 
tant point,  these  people  say,  la  the  need  to 
draw  a  dividing  line  between  nonpartisan 
public  Information  and  partisan  promotion. 

There'a  no  disagreement  that  the  depart- 
ment's public  Information  efforts  could  be 
Improved,  but  the  old-liners  worry  that 
Madison  Avenue  methods  may  take  over,  de- 
stroying public  confidence  in  its  credibility. 
"Is  this  really  our  Job?"  asks  one  old  in- 
formation hand.  Secretary  Gardner  is  well 
aware  of  the  confilcting  concepts.  The  loyal 
opposition  preaented  Ita  case  agalnat  press 
agentry  to  him  a  while  back. 


CONSUMER  IS  TARGET  OP  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
msm  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  a  very  excellent 
address  which  was  prepared  and  de- 
livered by  George  B.  Hammond,  of  the 
Ohio  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants. 
His  interesting  observations  indicate  the 
degree  of  Government  involvement  in 
consumer  relations  and  raise  some  in- 
teresting questions  regarding  the  future 
role  of  the  free  economy.  Mr.  Hammond 
has  spent  his  life  In  this  work  and  cer- 
tainly knows  what  he  Is  talking  about. 
For  one,  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  men 
such  as  Mr.  Hammond  studying  this 
area  and  keeping  us  informed. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  would  benefit  by  the  few  minutes 
it  would  take  to  rea  j  this  excellent  and 
incisive  appraisal  of  the  war  on  poverty 


as  it  relates  to  the  consumer.   The  article 
follows: 

CONsmcB  Is  Tabgkt  o#  Wax  on  Povxxtt 
(Remarlcs  by  Qeorge  B.  Hanunond,  executive 
director,  Olilo  State  Cotmcll  of  Retail  Mer- 
chants, before  the  Greenbrier  Conference, 
Schiller  Park,  lU.,  January  28,  1966) 
The  title  ot  my  remarks  is  stated  in  the 
form  of  a  declaratory  sentence,  because,  I 
presunve  the  gentleman  who  assigned  it  felt 
there   are   no    questlona    Involved.      He   aa- 
sumed,  I  Imagine,  that  we  all  would  accept 
the  thesis  involved  Ln  such  a  title,  and  that 
all  that  remains  is  for  me  to  fill  in  some  of 
the   details,  citing  Instances   and  examples, 
and,  perhaps,  relating  to  you  some  personal 
experiences  that  would  a«em  to  fortify  his 
simple  declaratory  statenent. 

I  will  of  course  conform.  A  glance  at  your 
program  of  yesterday  and  today  reminds  me 
that  I  am  privileged  Indeed  even  to  be  here 
and  that  I  might  be  well  tulvlsed  to  speak 
my  piece  and  leave  as  quietly  as  possible 
before  someone  discovers  that  I  am  merely  a 
state  association  executiv«  who  happened  to 
"luck  out"  In  what  might  have  been  a  very 
embarrassing  situation.  Thla  is  a  most  awk- 
ward way  of  saying  that  t  am  complimented 
by  being  asked  to  partioipate  in  your  pro- 
gram, and  very  aorry  that  I  could  not  have 
been  here  for  the  whole  session.  Since  most, 
if  not  all  of  you,  are  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  "business  leagues,"  to  use 
the  vernacular  of  the  tRS,  you  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
was  occupied  in  Cleveland  yesterday  by  a 
conference  with  my  president  and  treasurer. 
Before  we  get  Into  specifics.  I  should  like 
to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  terms  in  the 
subject  I  have  t>een  assigned.  What  do  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  consumers?  Whose 
target  are  they,  and  why?  Is  the  role  of  the 
consumer  changing,  and  in  what  respects? 
What  are  the  developing  concepts  aa  to  the 
conaumera'  role;  are  they  economic  or  polit- 
ical, or  a  combination  of  the  two? 

If,  60  yeara  ago.  a  speaker  on  thla  or  any 
other  platform,  had  referred  to  the  conaumer, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  speaking  of 
him  (and  I  uae  the  male  gender  deliberately 
here,  as  you  ahali  see)  in  the  strictest  eco- 
nomic senae.  At  that  point  in  hiatory  the 
conaumer  was  thought  of  aa  the  uaer  of 
gooda  grown  or  manufaottired,  and  in  ttutt 
senae  only.  Little  waa  known  of  hla  conduct, 
the  way  ha  lived,  and  very  little  about  what 
lie  bought  and  why.  I  can  aay  with  no  fear 
of  oontradlction,  tliat  certainly  no  one  con- 
aldered  him  aa  a  factor  in  our  political  life. 
In  common  with  many  other  aspects  of  our 
life  in  those  halcyon  daya,  he  was  really  a 
very  simple,  uncomplicated  guy. 

How  thlnga  have  changed  in  those  very 
abort  50  yeara.  The  enactment  of  voting 
righta  for  women,  the  panage  and  repeal  of 
prohibition,  the  growing  economic  and  po- 
litical power  of  the  gentler  aex  are  only  a 
few  of  the  developmenta  germane  to  our  aub- 
ject.  In  the  economic  area  of  retailing  in 
which  I  tiave  some  acquaintance,  the  thrust 
of  our  whole  advertising  and  consumer  rela- 
tions program  Is  now  beamed  at  her — the 
conaumer  of  1966. 

The  concept  of  the  coneumer  haa  changed 
in  another  way,  and  in  a  much  ahorter  time. 
To  find  the  genesia  of  thla  approach,  we  have 
to  go  back  oiUy  to  that  master  political 
strategist,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  It 
was  he  who  saw,  with  the  genius  that  waa  hla, 
the  cleavages  among  consumers  that  might 
be  developed  to  serve  his  political  ends.  Tou 
remember,  or  at  least  some  of  you  do,  hla 
dulcet  tonea  when  tie  apoke  of  the  forgot- 
ten man  and  of  the  now  deal  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  in  mind  for  bin. 

In  a  very  real  senae,  thla  waa  the  beginning 
of  the  attack  on  poverty,  aa  we  now  aee  it 
developing  under  the  Great  Society  of  Mr. 
Johnaon.    Hiatory  reveala  that  it  la  primarily 


political  and  not  economic  in  nature.  Labor 
organizatlona.  currently  the  general  staff  of 
the  war  on  poverty  aa  we  know  it,  aimply  did 
not  exlat  in  1932.  Aa  amart  pollticlana,  aa 
well  as  brlUiant  strategists,  the  leaders  of 
AFL-CIO  have  been  quick  to  realize  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  possibilities  in  the  ap- 
peal to  the  forgotten  man — the  consumer. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  our  business  commu- 
nity, whose  very  life  depended  on  Its  close 
connection  with  the  conaumer,  doing  to  woo 
her — to  insure  that  she  thinks  favorably  of 
the  business  community?  Remember,  please 
remember,  that  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
bvislness  community  in  its  widest  sense.  I 
am  aware,  as  I'm  sure  you  are,  of  what  seg- 
ments of  the  business  community  are  doing, 
especially  in  our  field  of  endeavor  where  the 
customer  Is  always  right. 

The  tragic  aspect  of  our  present  situation 
is  that  there  simply  have  been  no  broad- 
scale  programs  designed  to  build  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  between  the 
business  community  and  the  consumers  of 
America — and  tills  deplorable  situation  exists 
at  the  very  time  when  the  labor  organisa- 
tions and  the  party  presently  in  power  have 
aklllfuUy  planned  and  are  determinedly 
executing  a  program  designed  to  separate 
ua  ideologically  and  phlloeopblcally  from  the 
very  people  we  have  to  depend  on  for  our 
Ilfeblood — the  consumers. 

One  other  point,  and  I  will  proceed  to 
specifics.  Historically,  the  earliest  memory 
I  liave  of  politicians'  attitudes  toward  con- 
sumers was  the  slogan  of  "a  chicken  in  every 
pot  and  an  automobile  In  every  garage." 
Tliis  appeal,  as  you  can  readily  see,  was 
to  the  m^n  with  a  job  with  which  to  buy  tlie 
chicken  and  the  family  car,  and  a  garage 
to  put  it  in,  tliat  great  middle  class  now  so 
largely  Ignored  by  the  poUtical  huckaters. 
Do  we  hear  today  from  Wastilngton  about 
the  housewife,  typical  or  untypical,  with  a 
husband  who  ecu-ns  between  $3,000  and 
$10,000  and  who  lives  in  a  home  they  are 
buying  or  tiave  paid  for?  To  read  the  preea 
releaaee  from  the  Potomac,  you  wotild  think, 
frankly,  that  that  particular  clasa  of  Amer- 
icana bad  vanished  from  the  scene. 

The  very  poor,  or  to  us  the  more  polite, 
and  therefore  more  acceptable  term,  "the 
underprivileged ,"  la  now  the  o<xiaumer. 
She  haa  to  be  taught  how  to  buy  with  no 
money,  except  what  Santa  Claua  doles  out 
to  her.  She  muat  be  told  the  aervicea  ahe 
can  afford  and  those  she  can't.  She  wUl,  if 
the  reports  reaching  me  are  accurate  fore- 
casts of  what  is  to  come,  l>e  told  what  and 
wliat  not  to  buy,  and,  heaven  forbid,  where 
and  where  not  to  buy  it. 

I  am  sure  you  are  weU  aware  of  the  politi- 
cal implications  involved  in  tliese  develop- 
ments. In  a  free  society  such  aa  we  lilte  to 
tliink  we  liave,  power  la  lodged  In  the  people, 
all  the  people.  In  a  democracy,  especially, 
tills  power  is  expressed  tlirough  the  vote,  a 
political  power,  if  you  wlU.  The  poUUcian, 
political  party,  or  economic-political  power 
group  which  attracts  and  holds  the  alle- 
giance of  most  of  the  people  gains  power. 
It'a  Juat  about  that  simple.  And  in  a  very 
real  senae,  tliia  la  wtiat  is  going  on  In  Amer- 
ica today.  The  democratic-labor  party  is 
after  the  allegiance  of  the  very  poor,  oops — 
ttie  underprivileged,  because,  as  we  are 
reminded  In  the  homely  adage  "there  are 
so  many  of  them." 

And  now,  to  the  specifics  of  our  experi- 
ence with  the  consumer  education  aspects  of 
the  antipoverty  program.  As  an  introduc- 
tion, let  me  read  you  one  or  two  excerpts 
from  a  recent  syndicated  column  by  Holmes 
Alexander,  titled,  in  one  of  our  Columbus 
newapapers  aa  "War  on  Poverty  la  Labeled  aa 
a  'Crlala  in  CredlbiUty.' "  Mr.  Alexander, 
comnkentlng  on  the  reactiona  by  two  whom 
he  calla  admlniatration  atalwarta,  lias  this 
to  aay: 

"Two  atalwart  Democrata,  one  a  Johnson- 
backlng  Senator  and  the  oithw  a  Jotinaon- 


aerrlng  administrator,  trusted  thla  reporter 
and  spoke  the  truth  which,  if  attributed  to 
them  by  name,  might  cost  them  their  citi- 
zenship papers  in  the  Great  Society. 

"  'Crisis  in  credibility,'  was  the  Senator's 
tmvarnlshed  opinion  on  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  meaaage.  A  war  abroad,  and  an 
unabated  war  on  poverty  at  home?  All  that 
additional  spending,  but  cmly  a  teeny-weeny 
deficit? 

"The  expression  'crisia  in  credibility'  haa 
already  been  applied  to  the  diplomacy  of  the 
bomb  pause,  to  the  flutter  of  peace-angel 
wings  as  L.B.J.'8  emissaries  fly  Into  foreign 
capitals  around  the  world,  and  to  the  remark- 
able inconsistency  of  White  House  actions  on 
business  prices  and  total  Inaction  (»i  lal>or 
wages. 

"But  now  the  derogatory  expression  was 
being  ai^lied  to  the  President's  heart  desire, 
his  domestic  programs,  and  by  one  of  his  own 
men. 

"Put  the  poor  to  ditch  digging  on  public 
funds,  and  you  couldn't  justify  it  before  con- 
gressional oommltteee. 

"But  hire  a  flock  of  pseudoscientiflc  ana- 
lysts to  make  depth  studies,  sprinkle  work 
projects  into  every  congressional  district 
whether  or  not  they  were  needed,  raise  a 
great  bustle  and  fuaa  aa  if  something  were 
really  being  aocompllabed,  and  pretty  soon 
you  liave  a  $2.3  billion  program  that  Con- 
gresa will  criticize — but  will  buy." 

Last  May,  while  in  Washington  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Retail  Federation 
committee  on  consumer  relations,  I  heard 
ttiat  the  AFL-OIO  was  planning  three  pUot 
consumer  education  projects  in  Ohio.  Re- 
turning to  Coliunbus  I  found  that  the  story 
was  partially  true,  at  least.  Not  three,  but 
four,  and  later  seven  project  appllcatlona 
were  made.  In  our  case,  the  regional  office 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppc^-tunlty  la  lo- 
cated in  Chicago,  and  the  applications  had 
reached  there  when  my  investigation  began. 
In  brief,  each  application  Involved  establish- 
ment of  a  local  community  action  group, 
ostensibly  widely  representative  of  the  local 
community.  Tills  committee  submitted  a 
plan  of  action,  wtiich  included  an  adminis- 
trative structure  and  a  program  of  consumer 
education  drawn  along  the  lines  outlined  In 
the  Community  Action  Program  Guide,  la- 
aued  last  February  by  the  OEO. 

Apparently,  one  Thomas  T.  Pogue,  at  tliat 
time  an  Ohfo  AFL-CIO  staff  member,  had 
conceived  of  a  brilliant  idea.  It  was  that  he 
would  leave  the  Otiio  AFL-CIO  and  head 
up  what  he  called  United  Consumers  of  OIilo, 
an  organization,  which,  on  pai>er,  looked  lilte 
a  typical  voluntary  association  designed  to 
represent  consumers  before  governmental 
bodies,  in  legislative  balls,  etc.  I  knew  that, 
actually,  Mr.  Pogue  had  formed  the  organiza- 
tion before  he  joined  the  AFL-CIO  staff,  and 
had  app>eared  before  the  "truth-ln-lendlng" 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  at  its  hearing  in 
Louisville  in  August  of  1968.  At  ttiat  time, 
Mr.  Pogue  revealed  his  true  colors  under  slElll- 
fxU  questions  by  Senators  Simpson  and  Bbn- 
Ncrr,  when  he  made  such  statements  as  "96 
percent  of  the  consumers  are  cheated,  de- 
frauded and  sheared,"  and  again,  in  reply  to 
a  queation  by  Senator  Simpson,  "I'm  not  try- 
ing to  protect  the  vested  Intereats  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  depriving  and  cheating  the 
American  consumer." 

With  this  Icnowledge  of  the  gentleman's 
economic  ctflentatlon,  you  can  imagine  my 
alarm  when  I  learned  tbat  his  oi-ganization. 
United  Consumers  of  Ohio,  waa  to  be  dele- 
gated the  task  of  conducting  the  conaumer 
education  program  under  these  projects,  and 
the  further  fact  that  the  amount  ot  money 
hla  organization  waa  to  be  paid  for  conduct- 
ing theee  programs  reached  the  staggering 
total  of  almost  $1.5  mUIlon. 

At  thla  point,  I  ahould  r«nind  you  that  in 
addition  to  some  ot  the  finest  minority  Mem- 
bers in  the  Congress,  Ohio  liae  Senator  Frank 
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XjjkVncKM,  who  lito  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
alale.  My  natural  inclination  waa  to  t«ll 
Senator  LAtrscHS  the  atory,  remembering  his 
Independent  attitude  and  how  he  Ukea  to 
•trlke  out  at  waste  and  Irreeponalble  expendi- 
ture* of  public  funds. 

Both  Senator  LAtrscRs  and  Mveral  Ohio 
Congressmen  jumped  Into  the  battle,  with 
statements  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  and 
Inspired  newspaper  stories,  some  of  which  got 
a  little  sticky,  and  which  resulted  In  threats 
of  huge  personal  damage  suits.  Fortunately, 
my  principals  stood  behind  me  and  I  enjoyed 
wonderful  cooperation  of  other  major  Ohio 
business  groups  and  State  officials. 

The  rest  of  my  story  Is  largely  antl- 
cUmactlc.  We  did  get  the  projects  turned 
down,  all  seven  which  had  accumulated  In 
the  meantime;  Blr:  Pogue  who  had  resigned 
his  post  with  AFLr-CIO  to  hefUl  up  the  pro- 
gram was  thoroughly  repudiated  by  that  or- 
ganization, and  local  unions  were  warned 
not  to  get  mixed  up  with  htm.  In  addition 
I  was  told,  though  I  can't  verify  It,  that 
George  Mecmy  spedflcally  asked  Sargent 
Shrlver  to  reject  these  programs,  and  not  to 
approve  any  consumer  education  progranu  In 
Which  the  administration  was  delegated  to 
private  organisations. 

The  fact  that  this  Ohio  skirmish  was  won 
doe*  not  mean  that  we  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  winning  the  battle  of  who  Is  going 
to  Influence  the  minds  of  the  underprivileged 
In  America.  Just  this  week,  I  was  called 
to  Baltimore,  where  I  was  told  a  consumer 
education  program  with  antlbuslness  over- 
tones la  now  underway.  I  am  sure  there 
must  be  doeens,  maybe  hundreds  of  others. 
The  program  of  the  Associated  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus,  about  which  you  will  hear  later 
this  morning  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  so  far  as  I  know,  it  contains  no  specific 
reference  to  the  type  of  situation  I  have  re- 
lated to  you.  In  addition,  on  Tuesday,  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Poage  Is  now  ensconced  as 
director  of  the  Southwest  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Corp.,  In  Bridgeton,  N  J., 
wherever  that  may  be. 

During  the  time  when  we  were  working 
on  the  skirmish  I  have  outlined.  I  attended 
a  most  interesting  and  alarming  meeting  in 
Washington.  Since  some  of  you  may  have 
heard  the  brief  report  I  gave  on  this  meeting 
at  the  ASAX  meeting  In  August,  I  will  not 
repeat  It  here,  except  In  sketchy  outline. 
The  OBO  called  a  a-day  meeting  of  OSO  lo- 
cal community  action  program  personnel, 
during  which  OBO  officials  and  other  extreme 
liberals  exhorted  the  local  officials  to  initiate 
and  prosecute  consumer  education  programs. 
On  the  way  home  I  wrote  down  these  early 
Impressions : 

1.  Liberals,  In  and  out  of  our  Government. 
are  determined  that  consimiers  be  ediicated 
to  distrust  business  people  as  pedators  intent 
on  selling  consumers  products  and  services 
they  don't  need  and  cant  afford. 

2.  Unless  something  is  done,  and  quickly, 
recipients  of  antlpoverty  programs  largesse 
will  be  welded  Inio  a  potent  pressure  group  of 
fantastic  proportlooo. 

8.  At  the  very  least,  the  poor  will  be  urged 
to  support  antlbuslness  legislation  at  the  Na- 
tional and  State  levels;  at  the  worst,  they  will 
be  organized  into  block  cells  to  agitate,  to 
demonstrate,  and  to  take  other  action  to 
express  their  distrust  of  merchants  and  other 
business  people. 

4.  With  the  notable  exception  of  Mrs. 
Kther  Peterson,  special  assistant  to  the 
President,  who  delivered  the  closing  address, 
I  heard  not  one  good  word  for  merchants, 
either  from  the  speakers'  platform  or  in  the 
roundtable  discussions. 

6.  Local  officials  were  urged  to  complain  to 
Washington  If  their  governing  boards  of  local 
people  thwart  their  efforts  to  education  con- 
sumers and  organise  consumer  action  groups. 


6.  Sprinkled  liberally  through  the  2-day 
meeting  were  unsubstantiated  horror  stories 
of  how  merchants  victimize  the  poor  by  over- 
charging, by  levying  exorbitant  credit  and 
service  charges,  and  by  using  bait  and  switch 
sales  methods. 

7.  Manufacturers  were  castigated  for  their 
opposition  to  truth-ln-packaging  bills  and 
other  antlbuslness  legislation.  Other  busi- 
ness segments  were  dealt  with  almost  as 
harshly.  Financial  institutions,  newspapers, 
landlords.  Insurance  companies,  and  purvey- 
ors of  services  were  sharply  criticized. 

In  my  concern  about  finding  a  way  to  meet 
the  challenge  I  believed  evident  here  I  tried 
to  evolve  a  plan.  In  sketchiest  form,  it  m- 
volves  gathering  into  one  central  location  all 
available  consumer  informational  material 
produced  by  American  business  and  Industry. 
Here  the  material  would  be  edited  in  the 
sense  of  selecting  that  which  would  be  appro- 
priate to  use  in  consumer  education  projects 
under  the  antlpoverty  program.  The  next, 
aU-lmportant  step  would  be  to  establish  an 
alert  network  through  national.  State,  and 
local  business-oriented  organizations,  a 
group  of  Individuals  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
notifying  the  central  point  when  a  local  com- 
munity action  group  makes  application  for 
Federal  funds  to  establish  a  consumer  edu- 
cation component  project. 

If  we  are  truly  alert,  we  can  easily  deter- 
mine whec  this  is  done.  The  applications 
must,  according  to  GEO  regulations,  be  ap- 
proved by  the  local  governing  body,  which 
again  according  to  GEO  rules,  must  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  conununlty  and  should 
Include  business  representatives. 

The  final  step  would  be  to  place  the  busi- 
ness-produced material  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  directly  responsible  for  conducting 
consumer  education  classes  for  the  poor,  and 
using  every  skill  that  we  possess  to  see  that  It 
is  presented  fairly  and  objectively. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  challenge  and  the 
briefest  of  suggestions  as  to  how  It  might  be 
met.  I  can  think  of  no  finer  group  than  this 
to  present  it  to.  and  certainly  no  group  bet- 
ter qualified  to  provide  the  leadership  to 
meet  it. 


Hil.     10818— PROTECTINO    MORALE 
OF  MEMBERS  OF  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
September  1.  I  Introduced  H.R.  10818  to 
protect  the  morale  and  eCQclency  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  by  prohibiting 
the  making  of  certain  threatening  and 
abusive  communications  to  members  of 
such  forces  or  their  families,  and  for 
other  purposes.'  Similar  legislation  is 
now  before  the  full  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  readily 
apparent  when  one  reads  the  news  item 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  today,  Monday,  February  28,  en- 
tiUed  "Threat  Phones  Still  Ringing  for 
OI  Wives." 

A  pertinent  example  of  the  effective- 
ness of  legislation  In  correcting  abuses 
regarding  the  Vietnam  protest  movement 
is  the  case  of  the  destroying  of  draft 
cards.  When  several  cases  of  draft- 
card  burning  appeared  in  the  press,  C<m- 


gress  Immediately  went  to  work  on  legis- 
lation making  such  a  practice  a  Federal 
offense  punishable  by  a  5-year  prison 
term.  In  less  than  a  month,  legislation 
was  enacted.  It  did  not  take  too  long  for 
the  message  to  get  through,  and  today 
draft-card  burning  seems  to  have  gone 
out  of  style. 

Although  the  apprehension  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  threatening  phone  calls  to 
families  of  servicemen  is  much  more 
difficult,  I  believe  that  Just  several  cases 
of  the  imprisonment  of  such  malicious 
perpetrators  for  a  term  of  15  years,  as 
called  for  In  the  prcHKtsed  legislation, 
would  greatly  reduce,  If  not  completely 
eliminate,  this  vicious  practice. 

I  include  the  above-mentioned  item  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Thecat  Phones  Stua,  Rxnoing  vor  GI  Wives 

Fort  Braoo,  N.C,  February  27. — The  night 
her  husband  was  reported  executed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  someone  telephoned  a  Fort 
Bragg  Army  wife  and  shouted,  "I'm  going  to 
kill  you  just  as  your  husband  got  killed." 

About  the  same  time,  four  other  wives  of 
men  fighting  in  Vietnam  received  anonymous 
calls  saying  they  should  be  ashamed  of  their 
husbands. 

Two  others  were  called  and  warned  that 
they  would  be  taken  to  some  remote  spot 
and  beaten. 

IJBTED  34  CALLS  * 

Since  last  October,  the  Army  has  officially 
recorded  that  24  wives  at  Fort  Bragg  have 
received  1  or  mor«  such  calls — 16  of  them 
obscene,  4  subversive,  and  3  terroristic. 
Many  more  calls  have  been  received  but  not 
officially  noted. 

Every  call  followed  the  same  line.  The 
caller  knew  the  first  names  of  the  depend- 
ents, knew  that  the  husbands  were  overseas, 
and,  most  of  the  time,  knew  enough  to  trace 
the  dally  activities  Qf  the  wives. 

One  wife  related  that  she  received  her  first 
call  shortly  after  her  husband  was  reported 
missing  in  action. 

"It  was  a  long-distance  call,"  she  said,  "and 
they  knew  my  husband's  name.  I  heard 
them  tell  the  operator  that  they  had  vital  in- 
formation for  me  about  my  husband." 

The  wife  refused  to  talk  and  Immediately 
notified  Army  officials.  Soon  she  began  re- 
ceiving a  deluge  of  mall  from  antiwar  orga- 
nizations. They  urged  her  to  join,  to  assist 
in  a  march  on  Washington,  and  to  picket  the 
White  House. 


THE  LEAKIEST  WINTER  ON  RECORD 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clay- 
ton Frltchey  has  served  as  a  newspaper 
reporter,  editor  and  publisher,  and  as  a 
special  assistant  to  General  Marshall, 
President  Trtiman,  and  the  late  Adlal 
Stevenson.  He  Is  currently  a  columnist 
for  Newsday  and  its  syndicate  and  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  Harper's 
magazine. 

Mr.  Frltchey  Is  well  equipped  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  news  management 
by  the  administration.  He  does  so  in  the 
article,  "The  Leakiest  Winter  on  Record," 
which  was  published  in  the  March  1966, 


edition    of    Harper's    magazine.    The 
article  follows: 

The  Leakiest  WiNtks   on   Kecomb 
(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 

In  acme  cities,  it  never  rains  except  it 
pours.  But  in  Washington  It  just  "leaks." 
In  this  respect  the  American  Capital  dlffera 
from  most  other  centers  of  government.  In 
the  totalitarian  countries,  of  course,  there  la 
no  "leaking"  of  information  at  all,  except 
on  pain  of  death.  In  moat  of  the  other  demo- 
cratic capitals,  the  preea  generally  learns 
what  the  government  wants  it  to  learn,  and 
not  much  more. 

That's  not  the  way  tt  Is  In  Washing- 
ton, especially  In  recent  months.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  related  bo  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's seal  for  managing  the  news, 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  mar- 
ketplace has  been  so  enlivened  by  the  pub- 
lication of  hitherto  secret  insights  Into  the 
Intimate  processes  of  government. 

Is  this  bad  or  good?  There  is  a  growing 
belief  that,  on  balance,  disclosure  Is  prefer- 
able to  nondisclosure.  But  the  question 
is  a  close  one  which  inspires  violent  feelings 
and  rude  debate,  for  it  involves  grave  prob- 
lems of  propriety  and  security. 

It  la  no  longer  just  the  old  problem  of 
leak  versus  counterleak,  from  warring  bu- 
reaucrats. That  stUl  gioes  on,  but  lately 
Washington  has  been  iQnndated  by  a  tor- 
rent of  inside,  classified  information  com- 
ing from  other  sources:  through  retiring 
Government  officials;  through  memoirs  and 
biographies;  through  infiormal,  private  "de- 
classification" of  hlthertx)  classified  data; 
through  the  last  thoughts  of  prominent  of- 
ficials disclosed  after  their  death;  through 
the  spllUng  of  testimony  given  in  secrecy 
before  congressional  committees;  through 
the  effort  to  Influence  Wgh  policy  by  the 
ventilation  of  critical  IntelUgence. 

It  Is  fascinating  and  dramatic  to  watch. 
It  keeps  the  Capital  continuously  excited. 
And  nobody  quite  know»  where  it  is  going 
to  end. 

Washlngtonlans  were  intrigued  by  an 
extemporaneous  exchange  on  this  subject 
recently  when  both  Deaa  Acheson,  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State,  and  Historian  Arthiw 
Schleslnger  appeared  at  a  Democratic  lunch- 
eon. Acheson  hinted  that  he  was  prepared 
to  write  a  sequel  to  his  personal  memoirs 
"Morning  and  Noon,"  but  he  added,  he  had 
left  the  State  Department  without  "denud- 
ing the  Government  of  Its  papers."  He  is 
just  now  getting  permission  to  dust  off  the 
hitherto  undisturbed  State  Department  fllee 
in  an  Alexandria.  Va.,  warehouse. 

Schleslnger  was  unperturbed.  He  stoutly 
defended  his  right  as  a  historian  to  deal 
with  contemporary  events.  To  suppress  in- 
formation until  everyone  Is  dead  struck  him 
as  "a  most  curious  view."  He  found  It  in- 
consistent for  newspapers  to  campaign  for 
freedom  of  Information  and  the  "people's 
right  to  know,"  and  at  the  same  time  criti- 
cize him  for  his  efforts  tu  Inform,  as  In  his 
recent  book  about  Kennedy. 

It  all  ended  serenely.  Acheson  said  he 
would  be  pleased  to  have  Schleslnger  write 
his  biography  "if  he  vrill  wait  until  I  am 
safely  tucked  away"  And  Schleslnger,  in 
turn,  said  he'd  be  pleased  to  have  Ted  Soren- 
sen,  another  Kennedy  biographer,  write  a 
book  about  him. 

Schleslnger  could  have  reminded  Acheson, 
but  didn't,  that  he  had  President  Kennedy's 
personal  approval  for  writing  about  even  so 
touchy  (and  still  classlflod)  a  matter  as  the 
Cuban  Invasion  of  1961. 

At  the  start  of  his  administration.  Ken- 
nedy said  he  did  not  want  hU  staff  record- 
ing the  dally  discussions  of  the  White  Rouse. 
But  after  the  Bay  of  Plgfl  he  said  to  Schles- 
lnger, his  special  assistant,  "I  hope  you  kept 
a  full  account  of  that."  The  historian  re- 
minded   him    of    the    earlier    prohibition. 


Kennedy  then  said,  "No,  go  ahead.  Tou  can 
be  damn  aure  that  the  CIA  has  Its  record 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  theirs.  We'd  better 
make  sure  we  have  a  record  over  here.  So 
you  go  ahead."  So  he  did.  This  incident 
deals  with  the  heart  of  the  matter,  for  It 
eloquently  reveals  that  In  the  competition 
for  status  In  Washington,  it's  every  man  for 
himself,  up  to  and  Including  the  President. 
This  is  the  kind  of  competition  on  which 
the  press  flourishes,  for  it  flushes  out  both 
fact  and  fantasy.  It  reminded  Keimedy  of 
Oscar  Wilde's  remark  that  "In  America  the 
President  reigns  for  4  years,  but  journalism 
governs  forever." 

Kennedy,  Sorensen  reports,  gradually  be- 
came more  philosophical  about  a  reporter's 
role  in  securing  unauthorized  information. 
He  felt  it  took  two  to  leak  a  secret,  and  "he 
blamed  the  premature  or  unauthorized  pub- 
lication of  official  information  on  the 
source,  not  the  reporter,  sometimes  even  re- 
questing an  FBI  or  informal  investigation  to 
find  out  who  in  Government  had  violated 
security  regulations."  When  one  official 
with  intimate  friends  among  the  press  was 
resigning,  the  President  told  Sorensen  he 
was  "tempted  to  tell  this  man,  as  he  took 
his  farewell,  the  name  of  his  still  undis- 
closed successor,  but  the  wrong  name, 
simply  to  see  If  it  turned  up  In  certain  col- 
umns or  newscasts." 

It  might  be  said  In  passing  that  official 
efforts  to  track  down  the  source  of  leaks  are 
hardly  ever  successful.  While  the  writer  was 
at  the  Pentagon  during  the  Korean  war,  and 
later  at  the  White  House  as  a  Presidential 
assistant,  numerous  Investigations  of  leaks 
were  ordered,  but  the  culprits  were  never 
found. 

The  sudden  death  of  Kennedy,  and  the 
massive,  authoritative  biographical  works  of 
Sorensen  and  Schleslnger  so  soon  after  the 
event,  have  provoked  a  situation  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  conventional  leak.  They  per- 
sonally participated  in  many  of  the  dramatic 
events  they  write  about.  They  were  truly  on 
the  inside.  And  they  make  no  bones  about 
having  kept  notes  for  posterity,  although 
both  thought  the  material  would  be  used 
much  later  when  the  President  himself  wrote 
his  own  memoirs. 

WHOSE   SBCaETSr 

The  question  of  which  files  belong  to  the 
Government  and  which  to  Its  employees  is  an 
ancient  one.  Chalmers  Roberts,  the  diplo- 
matic correspondent  of  the  Washington  Post, 
noted  that  '  apparently  Sorensen  took  along 
a  set  of  the  (secret)  letters  (between  Ken- 
nedy and  Khrushchev)  when  he  moved  out 
of  the  White  House.  He  also  seems  to  have 
had  at  hand  •  •  •  General  Taylor's  never- 
published  report  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs  dlsaate) 
and  numerous  other  documents.  •  •  •  No- 
body has  yet  raised  a  fuss  about  Sorensen's 
Vise  of  what  surely  are  classified  documents,! 
but  a  look  at  the  principle  Involved  is  In  or- 
der because  he  has  done  so." 

George  Washington  esUbUshed  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  President's  office  files,  his  papers 
80  to  speak,  are  his  private  property  to  dla- 
p>oee  of  as  he  pleases.  President  Washington 
simply  sent  his  home  to  Mount  Vernon,  and 
that  was  that.  Every  succeeding  President 
has  done  much  the  same. 

The  second  half  of  President  Elsenhower's 
history  of  his  White  House  years  has  now 
been  published.  In  It,  as  Roberts  points  out, 
"are  many  documents,  or  parts  of  documents 
and  letters,  which  bore  secret  or  top  secret 
stamps  before  he  took  them  to  Gettysburg 
and  declassified  them  on  his  own."  Only  a 
former  President's  own  sense  of  what  is  fit- 
ting provides  any  limit  on  what  he  may 
publish. 

For  those  below  the  rank  of  President, 
carbons,  microfilms,  and  photocopies  enable 
them  to  leave  the  original  documents  in  the 
files  for  ultimate  transfer  to  the  National 


Archives.  There  is  every  opportunity  for  top 
officials  to  meUce  copies  for  their  own  take- 
home  file.  "Classified"  papers,  of  course,  are 
another  matter,  especially  when  It  comes  to 
military  and  diplomatic  affairs.  Defense  and 
State  operate  on  a  tlmelag  principle  before 
anything  can  be  released,  and  sometimes  the 
lag  is  absurdly  long.  The  White  House,  how- 
ever, is  under  no  such  restraints. 

For  former  White  House  aids,  Roberts  ob- 
serves, "the  rule  seems  to  be:  take  and  use 
what  you  can  get  away  with  •  •  •  and  If 
anybody  should  complain  that  you  are  print- 
ing items  you  used  to  say  were  top  secret,  all 
you  have  to  do  Is  reply  that  now  you  are 
writing  history." 

It's  a  good  answer.  Leaks  or  no  leaka, 
both  Schleslnger  and  Sorensen  have  been 
writing  history,  and  priceless  history  at  that. 
It  is  clear  that  their  primary  motive  was  not 
to  sell  secrets,  but  to  enrich  our  knowledge 
of  an  exciting  time.  Their  sense  of  propriety 
and  national  security  will  serve  as  a  good 
guide  for  similar  books  In  the  future. 

WHAT    wasn't    printed    ABOTTT    the    CUBA 
INVASION 

As  long  as  there  is  Government  and  a  free 
press  there  will  be  continuing  differences  be- 
tween them  on  freedom  of  information. 
Generally,  of  course,  Government  wlU  be 
against  disclosure,  and  the  press  will  be  for  It. 
But  not  always.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
good  purpose  was  served  when  the  Govern- 
ment panicked  and  made  public  the  actual 
correspondence  with  Amlntore  Fanfanl,  the 
President  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  over 
the  now  famous  "peace  feeler"  from  Hanoi. 

Even  the  Washington  press  corps  was 
dubious  about  this.  The  general  feeling  was 
that  the  State  Department  was  more  worried 
about  its  reputation  than  the  success  of  the 
peace  exploration.  But  the  press  can  also 
reverse  its  role  from  time  to  time,  sometimes 
out  of  a  sense  of  patriotism  or — like  the  State 
Department  In  the  Fanfanl  incident — out  of 
fear  of  criticism.  The  results  have  seldom 
been  good  for  the  long-range  interests  of  the 
country. 

We  now  know,  belatedly,  that  shortly  be- 
fore the  Cuba  Invasion  In  AprU  1961  the 
New  Republic  waa  about  to  publish  a  "care- 
ful, accurate,  and  devastating  account"  of 
the  secret  plans  for  the  assault.  The  editor, 
Gilbert  Harrison,  sent  advance  proofs  to 
Schleslnger  at  the  White  House,  who  asked 
himself  whether  the  Government  could  prop- 
erly ask  an  editor  to  suppress  the  truth. 
Kennedy,  however,  had  no  qualms.  Be 
wanted  it  killed.  Harrison  complied  at 
once — "a  patriotic  act,"  Schleslnger  aaya, 
"which  left  me  oddly  uncomfortable."  Aa 
well  it  might. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  New  York 
les  also  discovered  a  landing  in  Cuba  was 
Imminent,  but  the  head  of  the  Washington 
bureau.  James  Reaton,  was  against  publica- 
tion. He  reasoned  that  publication  would 
either  alert  Castro  and  jeopardize  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition,  or  cause  abandonment 
of  the  project,  with  the  Times  inviting 
charges  of  grave  interference  with  national 
poucy.  "This  waa  another  patriotic  act," 
muses  Schleslnger,  "but  In  retrospect  I  have 
wondered  whether.  If  the  press  had  behaved 
irresponsible,  it  would  not  have  spared  the 
country  a  disaster." 

Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  how  great  were 
the  President's  misgivings  and  how  close  he 
came  to  calling  off  the  invasion,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  have 
taken  place  had  there  been  advance  dis- 
closure; but  public  opinion  never  had  a 
chance  to  save  the  President  because  the 
public  was  not  Informed.  Later  Kennedy, 
in  anguish,  was  to  aay  privately,  "How  could 
I  have  been  ao  far  off  baae?  All  my  life  I 
have  known  better  than  to  depend  on  ex- 
perta.  How  could  I  have  been  ao  atupld  to 
let  them  go  ahead?" 
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It  may  ba  ua«tul  to  ke«p  Umm  lackteBta 
la  mlod  wbMi  w*  hAar  die  Bmmt^iA  nstt- 
g»t«d  by  MMB*  of  A^Uai  B4«T«tMOD's  frtMida 
tor  {tttbUctelDg  m  conflttontlal  telk  Im  had 
with  tb*  l*t«  UJI.  AiwhaMtdor  Just  bcXora 
Uls  daatb  In  Lon«k>n.  In  th*  opinion  ot  the 
wrltci  (who  wim  tb»  AmtoMMdcv'B  spcdAl 
a— Irtrant  at  tb«  UJf.)  BeranM'a  account 
probably  faltbfuUy  r^kKtMl  wtMt  Btevenaoa 
aaid.  but  tber*  would  hav«  hwn  no  report  at 
all  bad  h*  lived.  This  ralam  again  the  quea- 
tlon  ol  propriety  and  aeeurlty,  for  Sevareid'a 
poatbuaaoua  nport  certainly  dealt  with  high- 
ly acoet  mattera. 

Whatever  the  Judcmcnt  may  be  daewhere, 
In  Washington — even  In  some  oAclal  clr- 
elea — the  feeling  la  that  Sevareld  rendered  a 
pubUc  aervlce  by  forcing  vbe  StiOe  Depai-t- 
Daent  to  admit  that  it  bad  apurned  peace 
everturca  frotn  North  Vietnam,  eren  though 
It  waa  publicly  hiaming  Hanoi  for  refusing 
to  eonslder  peace  nagotlatkMia.  This  admla- 
akn  has  certainly  cleared  the  air  la  Wash- 
ington; and  the  pubUc  everywhere  Is  better 
Informed. 

Sevareld's  Interpretation  of  Stevenson's 
frame  of  mind  and  bis  views  on  foreign  policy 
In  general  may  be  seriously  dlspnted,  but  on 
balance  the  country  is  better  off  for  hts  !n- 
ttmate  report. 

All  goramments  InstlnetlTely  bellere,  or 
they  pretend  to  bellere  that  leaks  InT&riabiy 
comprcmlae  national  security,  but  In  prac- 
tice, they  more  often  )ust  oompromlae  the 
efforts  of  goremmenta  (always  for  thn  best 
0t  motives,  of  ooorse)   to  fool  the  public. 

Speaking  of  '^trtotlc"  government  lies, 
Trot.  Eric  Bentley  suggests  It  wottid  be  help- 
fol  if  we  could  know  "when  our  leaders  are 
Bot  lying,  so  vre  can  talk  over  the  truth — 
the  actual  facts — with  them.  When  Mr. 
Btmdy  Implies  that  if  we  know  the  Inside 
story  about  Vietnam,  we  would  approve  of 
each  stand  otir  Oovemment  has  taken,  In- 
ehjdtng  no  doubt  stands  that  contrndlct  one 
another,  Is  he  patriotically  lying?  Is  John- 
son's explanation  of  what  he  did  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  a  tissue  of  Ile8?~ 

Well,  governments  seldom  tell  outright  lies. 
l%ey  are  more  likely  to  hedge,  to  Insinuate, 
to  be  disingenuous;  but  one  thing  is  sure — 
they  do  seek  in  every  passible  way  to  Justify 
their  actions.  And  the  Dominican  Interven- 
tion could  not  be  a  better  case  In  point. 
'The  administration  (after  Intervening)  tried 
out  vartoxis  justlflcatlons  for  size,  but  finally 
settled  for  the  proposition  that  Communists 
had  taken  over  the  rebellion  and  the  TTnlted 
States  was  saving  the  country  from  a  fate 
worse  than  death — Castroism. 

CBAcnssKxirr  loa  am  mmuLV  sxnato* 
This  charge  met  with  much  pubUc  sksp- 
tlelsB.  but  the  extent  of  Its  ezi^geratton, 
and  tta*  eateat  of  the  VA.  Oovemoaanfa 
aeeret  eooperatkjn  with  the  mllltaxlata  In 
trying  to  suppress  the  revtrit.  finally  became 
daOBltely  known  only  thnwgh  a  very  big 
leak  on  Capttol  BUl.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Belatkins  Committee  cotiducted  an  investl- 
gatkm  Into  the  Dominican  intervention,  in 
tba  eourae  ot  which  It  took  volumes  of 
secret,  authoritative  testimony.  On  the  ba- 
sis of  this  record,  the  chairman  of  the  eom- 
mlttaa.  Senator  Pviabkht.  publicly  de- 
Botinoed  the  Oovernnkent's  actions.  He 
was  denounced  In  turn,  and  accrued  of  dls- 
tortlona.  Later,  however,  when  the  actual 
testimony  was  leaked  to  the  preas.  Ptn^aanurr 
was  vindicated — but  not  at  the  White  Houee. 
When  foreign  leaders  are  given  state  dinners 
in  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Belatlons  Committee  Is  automatically  in- 
cluded. But  Senator  Tvumiaxt  was  notice- 
ably absent  at  President  Johnson'a  dlaneia 
for  President  Ayubw  Prime  Ulnlster  Harold 
Wilson,  and  ChanosUoc  Brhard.  That  will 
teach  him.  not  to  contradict  teacher. 

The  yreedom  ef  Information  Committee 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  nattenal  JoumaUstle 
society,  charges  in  Its  annual  report  that  the 


administration  has  tiled  to  "warp 
the  proposed  TMeral  puhUe  reeoeds  higlBls 
tlon  into  an  almost  \mUmlted  authority  for 
Um  Piastdent  to  estabUah  broadsr  security 

praetloes."  One  ct  the  principal  eompUlnts 
Is  the  poUey  o<  Increased  centrattaatlon  of 
Information  retsMcs  at  th*  White  House, 
and  Increasing  sensitivity  over  leaks  having 
no  oonnactlon  with  national  secwity. 

Perhaps  American  joumallna  ahoiild  give 
same  thought  to  the  Swedish  rule  that  aU 
govemmant  documents  must  be  made  avail- 
abie  for  inspection  by  any  member  of  the 
public  who  wants  to  sec  them.  "The  effect 
of  this  remarkable  arrangement,"  says  An- 
drew Shonfield  In  a  new  book,^  "is  taoet  ap- 
parent In  the  level  and  quality  of  inlorma- 
tloa  avatlabls  in  the  newspapers."  He 
quotes  Prof.  Nils  Herllti  on  what  happens: 

"Bvery  day  In  the  great  oAccs  In  Stock- 
taohn,  docvuaents  which  have  been  received 
will  be  brought  to  a  room  where  representa- 
tives of  the  newspapers  are  welcome  to  see 
them.  A  reprceentatlve  of  the  leading  news 
sgeneles  will  never  fail  to  appear,  and 
through  him  a  flood  of  news  will  go  to  the 
newspapera  and  to  the  general  public.  •  •  • 
Just  as  publicity  in  the  courts  all  over  the 
world  makes  it  possible  for  everybody  to  know 
how  justice  is  administered,  the  publicity  of 
documents  hns  the  same  effect  lns(^ar  as 
doc\iments  reflect  the  activity  of  the  authori- 
Ues." 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  ubiqui- 
tous publicity,  but,  according  to  Sbonfleld, 
It  Is  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ofBclal 
bureaucracy  to  decide  what  la  to  be  withheld. 
Specific  legislative  authority  has  to  be  given 
in  the  Secrecy  Act. 

This  Is  a  far  cry  from  administration  pol- 
icy. Recently  Dean  Rusk  told  Walter  Cron- 
kite.  "I  think  there's  a  built-in  conflict  of  In- 
terest •  *  •  between  the  news  media  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  You'ro  intereated  In  the 
drama  of  the  news.  What  we  are  working 
for  Is  the  repose  of  solutions  and  peace.  •  *  * 
Our  buslnesa  Is.  in  a  sense,  to  get  foreign 
policy  off  the  front  page  back  to  page  8." 
nws  ST  sscom  bmht 

There  is  In  Washington  another  form  of 
Information  to  which  the  Oovemment  might 
have  more  legitimate  objections.  It  usually 
is  presented  to  the  public  as  exclusive  news, 
which  it  often  is;  but  in  other  cases  it  has 
its  origin  in  the  occult  powers  of  the  more 
gifted  correspondents,  some  of  whom  have 
extrasensory  perception. 

A  notable  eocample  la  brought  to  mind  by 
the  Imminent  retirement  of  McOeorge  Biindy, 
the  co-Secretary  of  State  who  has  directed 
the  White  House  foreign  policy  section  under 
both  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Mr.  Bundy,  as 
everybody  must  know  by  now.  Is  going  to 
be  the  new  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
at  $76,000  a  year.  The  announcement  of  his 
appointment  did  not,  however,  come  from  the 
White  House  or  the  Ford  Foundation.  It 
came  from  James  Reston  in  an  exclusive  New 
York  Times  story.  There  was  no  confirma- 
tion of  any  kind  for  weeks,  but  during  this 
Interval  It  was  fascinating  to  watch  the 
superstructure  of  conjecture  that  was  day- 
by-day  built  on  Mr.  Reston's  foundation. 

Shortly  after  the  first  story  appeared  two 
other  authoritative  columnists  quickly 
tuned  in,  and  the  public  got  these  additional 
excluslves;  (1)  Bundy  would  be  succeeded  by 
White  House  Press  Secretary  BUI  Moyers;  (2) 
Jack  Valenti,  In  turn,  would  become  the  Press 
Secretary. 

We  were  even  let  In  on  the  President's  pri- 
vate feelings  about  all  this;  He  wasn't  upset 
over  Bundy  leaving.  Indeed,  he  welcomed 
the  opportunity  "to  close  down  the  little 
State  Department  in  the  White  House  base- 
ment." On  top  of  all  this,  a  well-trained 
lady  columnist  reported  that  In  the  wake  ol 


^"Modern  Capitalism"  (Oxford  University 
press). 


these  changes  and  othara  to  come,  the  Presi- 
dent bad  created  a  new  task  force  to  solve  ths 
administration's  brain  drain. 

At  this  point  the  mart  authoritative  Wash- 
ington columnist  of  all  (at  least  for  White 
House  affairs)  also  tuned  in.  but  his  an- 
tenna got  different  «*g»^'«  Bundy,  be  re- 
ported, was  going  to  Ireave  all  right,  bot  the 
logical  successor  was  not  Moyer  but  Clark 
Clifford  or  Walt  Rostow. 

Moreover,  the  little  State  Department  In 
the  White  House  was  not  going  to  be  closed 
down.  It  might  not  be  as  powerful  as  in  th* 
past,  but  Is  would  remain  a  vital  post.  Mat- 
ters were  further  complicated  by  another  "in- 
side" report  that  Bundy  would  be  succeeded 
by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  although 
LAcNamara  had  just  been  appointed  by  an- 
other columnist  the  head  up  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Now  if  Moyers  doesn't  succeed  Bundy.  how 
can  Valenti  become  Press  Secretary?  Don't 
worry,  another  columnist  has  just  revealed 
that  Valenti  Is  going  to  Rome  as  the  new 
U3.  Ambassador. 

In  a  testimonial  to  the  retiring  Bundy,  his 
dos*  friend.  Joe»fb.  Aisop  asks  how  a  man 
(Bundy)  "can  be  disinterested  who  Is  also 
so  obviously  ambitious  and  so  evidently  en- 
joys the  exercise  of  power?"  The  answer, 
Mr.  Alsop  says,  "is  that  a  public  servant  who 
Is  not  ambitious  and  does  not  enjoy  the  ex- 
ercise of  power  is  at  least  a  flawed  if  not 
an  entirely  useless  instnunent.  A  hesitancy 
in  the  face  of  power  was  in  fact  the  flaw  of 
the  late  Adlal  B.  Stevenson."  Could  Mr.  Al- 
sop be  referring  to  that  flaw  which  made  Mr. 
Stevenson  so  hesitant  about  aharing  Mr. 
Bundy's  enthusiasm  for  thoa*  famoxis  exer- 
cises of  power,  better  known  as  the  invasions 
of  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Reimbllc?  I 
fancy  not. 

MANAaiNG  THE  NEWS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectk>n 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jour- 
nalists in  Washington.  D.C..  are  heard  to 
complain  frequently  today  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  tigencles  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oorcmment  are 
trying  to  manage  the  news.  Newsmen 
also  protest  their  lack  of  access  to  Oor- 
emment  Information,  as  well  as  Increas- 
ing Instances  of  deception  by  Govern- 
ment brakesmen. 

The  following  article  from  the  January 
31,  1966,  edition  of  UJ3.  News  k  World 
Report.  enUUed  "Back  of  the  U^oar 
About  L.B.J.  'Managtof*  the  News," 
analyzes  the  relationship  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  press : 

Back  or  tux  UmoAx  About  Ii.B.J.  "Mamacinc" 
THX  Nkwb 

Now  President  Johnmm'n  relations  with 
newsmen  are  turning  sour.  Beportcrs,  com- 
plain c^  a  "big  blackout,"  grumble  about 
L.B  J.'a  "guided  democracy." 

What  Is  happening?  In  what  follows, 
Washington  insiders  put  it  alt  In  perspective. 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  som*  eg  his  key  aids 
are  not,  at  the  moment,  th*  favorites  of  re- 
porters and  cocnmentatma. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  enters  the  sTor.d  year  of 
the  term  he  began  on  January  K,  1065,  a 
Chang*  is  wvident. 

A  Prcatdsnt  who  not  long  ago  was  the  most 
aeeesslbl*  of  aU  Prasldeatts.  folding  frequent 
news  conferences,  taking  reporters  on  walks, 
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seeking  questions  to  answer,  suddenly  seems 
withdrawn,  supersensltlt*  to  reporters'  mis- 
takes. Critical  of  newsQien,  no  longer  out- 
giving. 

Now  Mr.  Johnson  Is  pictured  as  trying  to 
"manage"  the  news,  to  Impose  a  modlfled 
type  of  ofllclal  censorship,  to  build  a  "guided 
democracy"  in  which  the  public  could  learn 
only  what  the  President  thought  It  should 
know. 

Much  viras  nuule  recently  of  the  fact  that 
newsmen  and  others  who  telephoned  the 
White  House  were  req;ulred  to  give  their 
names  to  Its  switchboard  operators.  Sar- 
donic articles  were  written  about  this  prac- 
tice, which  was  Instituted  in  November,  and 
was  dropped  in  mid-January. 

Reporters  air  other  complaints.  They 
grumble  about  the  necassity  of  making  for- 
mal appointments  before  being  allowed  to 
enter  the  Executive  OIBce  Building  across 
from  the  White  House.  They  say  that  high 
officials  are  muzzled  unless  expressing  the 
official  "line." 

Those  with  long  experience  In  Washington 
recognize  that  Mr.  Johnson  Is  simply  carry- 
ing forward  a  trend  that  has  been  develop- 
ing over  the  years. 

Most  Presidents  are  doncemed  with  their 
"Image."  They  want  to  see  their  own  view- 
points In  print.  Each,  for  many  years  past, 
has  been  sensitive  about  such  matters  as  the 
angle  at  which  picture*  are  taken  and  the 
Impression  that  pictures  give.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  by  no  means  unique  m  this  regard. 

Presidential  relations  with  the  press,  his- 
tory shows,  often  have  presented  problems. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  so  eager  to  achieve 
>  a  "good  preas"  that  he  installed  the  first 
White  Hotise  press  rootn.  But  he  was  ac- 
cused of  favoritism  and  created  hostility 
among  the  less  favored. 

wn.soir  TO  Boovxa 

Woodrow  Wilson  started  the  practice  of 
holding  White  House  nerws  conferences  regu- 
larly, but  his  Ideas  of  what  constituted 
news  often  did  not  coincide  with  those  of 
the  correspondents.  When  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I,  Mr.  Wilson  considered 
It  unwise  to  continue  holding  regular  ses- 
sions with  newsmen.  Later,  when  he  fell  ill, 
he  was  Isolated  from  sU  contact  with  the 
press. 

Warren  Harding,  who  had  been  a  news- 
paper editor  himself,  pioneered  the  free- 
wheeling news  conference.  There  were  no 
restrictions  on  questions  and  he  tried  to 
answer  them  all.  But  this  ended  when  Mr. 
Harding  jeopardized  tha  disarmament  con- 
ference of  1921  by  giving  an  off-the-cuff 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  exactly  opposite 
to  that  which  had  been  given  previously  by 
Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

Calvin  Coolldge  and  Herbert  Hoover  re- 
quired written  questions.  When  depression 
hit,  Mr.  Hocver'B  relations  with  the  press 
suffered.  Reporters  complained  in  those 
days  that  the  White  House  used  pressure  to 
downgrade  or  cover  up  tmpleasant  statistics. 
rj>ji.:  raovYLxs,  too 

Franklin  Roosevelt  wis  a  master  at  use  of 
news  conferences  to  sell  his  ideas  and  pro- 
grams. He  met  with  newsmen  twice  a  week. 
But  FJlJt.  had  his  troubles  with  reporters 
who  failed  to  see  things  his  way. 

Harry  Tnunan  was  very  Informal  in  his 
news  conferencee,  expressing  himself  freely 
on  delicate  subjects,  even  though  this  scnne- 
times  backfired.  Mr.  Truman  got  along  well 
with  most  newsmen.  The  executive  ofllces 
were  opva  hunting  ground  for  repmters,  with 
officials  easy  to  rsach  and  iisually 
informative. 

Dwlght  Elsenhower  was  vaat*  austere,  more 
reserved,  less  aocesslble.  It  was  in  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  that  steps  began  to  be 
taken  to  impose  prlvaoy  and  secrecy.  One 
such  step  was  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"beaverboard  curtain,"  a  wall  that  screened 
from  the  view  of  reporters  visitors  who  en- 


tered   or    left    tkM    private    office    of    the 
President. 

j:rx..  AKS  L.B.J. 

John  Kennedy  was  adept  at  news  confer- 
ences, but  many  newsmen  thought  that  by 
turning  them  into  TV  shows  he  cut  down 
on  spontaneity  and  made  it  difficult  for  re- 
porters to  follow  through  on  tough  questions. 

In  the  Kennedy  administration,  reporters 
were  kept  away  from  the  side  door  of  the 
White  House,  which  enabled  many  Presiden- 
tial callers  to  come  and  go  in  secrecy.  Also, 
Kennedy  eads  made  intensive  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of  news.  Those  efforts,  how- 
ever, were  not  always  successful. 

The  Johnson  administration  baa  brought 
what  some  newsmen  call  "the  big  blackout." 
Mr.  Johnson  and  his  press  secretary,  31 -year- 
old  BiU  D.  Moyers.  have  adopted  every  meas- 
ure taken  by  past  administrations  against 
unfavorable  or  premature  news  stories  and 
have  added  methods  of  their  own. 

The  entire  Executive  Office  Building,  for 
example.  Is  sealed  off  from  newsmen.  A  re- 
porter can  get  In  only  by  appointment.  Ap- 
pointments are  hard  to  get.  Even  the  cafe- 
teria, previously  open  to  the  news  corps, 
now  is  off  limits. 

BAXXKD  ntOM  corrxx 

White  House  press  credentials  are  being 
closely  checked.  In  a  departure  from  cus- 
tom. White  House  police  recently  recorded 
all  visits  by  reporters.  The  press  no  longer 
is  permitted  to  patronize  the  coffee  machine 
in  the  west  basement  of  the  White  House,  an 
area  where  they  once  chatted  with  Presiden- 
tial aids. 

All  of  Mr.  Johnson's  telephone  talks  with 
newsmen  are  reccHXied.  The  President  him- 
self often  phones  members  of  his  staff  and 
asks  them  to  repeat  to  him  conversations 
they  have  had  with  reporters.  White  House 
special  aasLstanta  are  required  to  report  reg- 
ularly to  Mr.  Moyers  on  talks  they  have  had 
with  members  of  the  press. 

The  President  repeatedly  has  lectured  Gov- 
ernment officials  on  the  necessity  of  speaking 
with  one  administration  voice,  whether  they 
are  dealing  with  Congressmen  or  newsmen. 
News  contacts  with  congressional  leaders. 
Cabinet  officers  and  other  officials  who  visit 
the  White  House  are  severely  restricted. 

GOOD   KKWS   ONLY? 

Some  other  "news  management"  tech- 
niques— 

Favorable  statistics — such  as  those  show- 
ing a  lower  rate  of  uneniployment  at  im- 
pressive econ(»nlc  growth — are  released 
through  the  White  House,  not  through  the 
Government  agency  concerned.  But  the 
White  House  seldom,  if  ever,  releases  news 
that  is  not  so  good. 

Reporters  whose  stories  are  considered  "out 
of  line"  often  are  called  in  to  face  the  Pres- 
ident or  one  of  his  aids.  Reporters'  re- 
quests for  interviews  with  the  White  House 
staff  frequently  are  taken  directly  to  the 
President  for  decision.  In  contacts  with  the 
press,  most  aids  give  only  innocuous  or 
"image  polishing"  answers  to  questions. 

Of  the  President's  "image,"  one  White 
House  correspondent  says: 

"A  vast  and  growing  publicity  machine  lo- 
cated inside  the  White  House  and  fed  by 
satellite  publicity  machines  in  every  U.S. 
agency  studiously  niirtures  the  picture  of  a 
President  who  Is  concerned  about,  and  'on 
top  of,'  every  crisis  in  the  Nation  and  in  the 
world." 

An  official  White  House  photographer  ac- 
companies the  President  everywhere.  His 
plctiires,  invariably  flattering,  are  always 
available  to  the  pt 


On  news  conferences:  "It's  to  serve  the 
convenience  of  the  President,  not  the  con- 
venience of  the  press,  that  Presidential  press 
oonferences  are  held." 

On  the  job  of  press  secretary:  "My  job  Is 
to  make  sure  that  the  President's  viewpoint 
is  known.  In  Washington,  the  prees  gener- 
ally tends  to  vnrite  Its  opinion  of  a  matter, 
and  then  to  seek  out  facts  for  It." 

On  the  need  for  secrecy:  "It's  very  Impcx'- 
tant  for  a  President  to  maintain  up  until  the 
moment  of  decision  his  options,  and  for 
someone  to  speculate  days  or  weeks  In  ad- 
vance that  he's  going  to  do  thiis  and  thtis  Is 
to  deny  the  President  the  latitude  he  needs 
In  ordw  to  make,  in  the  light  of  existing 
circumstances,  the  best  possible  decision." 

"NOT  ENSXNsrrrvx" 

On  Mr.  Johnson's  sensitivity:  "The  Presi- 
dent Is  not  insensitive  to  criticism.  He,  too, 
is  a  htinian  being,  and  when  other  human 
beings  form  what  he  considers  to  be  false 
judgments  about  him,  he  reacts." 

Boom  of  the  press  corps  contend  that  the 
President  "overreacts." 

One  reporter  observed:  "While  apparently 
'home  free'  In  the  public  opinion  polls,  the 
President  seems  to  be  in  constant  terror  of  a 
slip  that  would  send  his  popularity  plum- 
meting. One  theory  you  hear  Is  that  Mr. 
Johnson,  because  of  his  relatively  humble 
beginnings,  suffers  from  a  feeling  of  inse- 
curity." 

Another  newsman  said:  "In  trying  to  con- 
trol the  news,  the  President  is  just  doing 
what  most  of  his  predecessors  have  done, 
from  George  Washington  to  Jack  Kennedy. 
The  difference  Is,  Lyndon  does  things  In  a 
very  big  way.  His  success  at  managing  Oov- 
ermnent  news  makes  the  efforts  of  previous 
administrations  seem  insigniflcant." 


AS    ICOTXaS    SEES    THtNOS 

Controversy  resulted  recently  from  Mr. 
Moyers'  comments — In  a  televised  inter- 
view— on  Presidential  news  conferences  and 
other  matters.  Some  of  Mr.  Moyers'  com- 
ments^ 


MR.      WEEDER'S      CLASS      COMPLI- 
MENTED 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborit]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recobd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
heartening  to  find  American  people  es^er 
and  willing  to  discuss  American  problems 
and  to  state  their  opinions.  In  West 
Chicago,  ni.,  Mr.  Etouglas  Weeder,  social 
studies  teacher,  gave  his  Junior  Mgh 
school  class  a  project.  The  young  people 
studied  the  background  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  arranged  a  discussion  which 
they  presented  to  the  parent-teachers' 
association.  At  the  end  of  their 
presentation  they  Invited  the  adults  pres- 
ent to  vote  their  opinions  on  six  ques- 
tions. I  submit  herewith  the  results  of 
their  opinlonalre.  I  think  Mr.  Weeder 
and  his  students  are  to  be  complimented 
for  doing  their  small  part  to  bring 
American  public  opinion  Into  a  focus. 

1.  I  would  abandon  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam and  withdraw  our  troops. 

Strongly  agree . 9 

Agree . 0 

Do  not  care __._ . o 

Disagree — _.-  15 

Strongly  disagree ai 

a.  I  believe  that  we  sboxild  continue  the 
vrar  to  the  end. 

Strongly  agree .. ...  la 

Agree 33 

Do  not  oar* . . — — — ..    0 

Disagree . __■__—_    1 

Strongly  disagree ..._-_.__. S 
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%.  I  thljik  v»  abouM  stop  up  acUoa  In 


Btxongkf  I 

Agree-. 

Dd  not  care 

StroDcly 


M 

M 

1"    • 

S 

4.  I  b^ere  that  we  Bbonld  eonttntte  the 
bombing  which  we  hare  recently  reaumed. 

Strongly  agree la 

Agree 22 

Do  not  care 0 

Disagree 2 

Strongly  dloagree 2 

ft.  I  think  we  should  cease  bombing  and 
try  bardar  to  negotlata^        « 
Strongly  agree 3 

Do  not  care 0 

Disagree 28 

Strongly  disagree 5 

6.  I  am  of  the  o|>lnlon  that  we  should  ask 
ether  countries  tor  help. 

Strongly  agree IS 

Agne 18 

TM*  n^  far*  ,  , . ,  I 

Dlsagrae ft 

Strongly  ittsagiii 1 


OIVE  U8  TRUE  TRADK  STATISTICS 

Mr.  HUTCHZNSOK.  Mr.  Bpeftker.  I 
Mk  unanlinous  oonsent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WBALLrrJ 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  {joint 
in  the  Rbcoro  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohtectkm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHAT  J  .pry.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  noR  admirable  and  reassuring  char- 
acteristtes  of  Americans  that  comes  to 
the  fore  when  they  are  confronted  with 
a  BuUor  eompUcated  problem  resides  in 
tbelr  eaU  for  the  f acU  before  they  reach 
»  eoneloslon.  There  is,  of  eouiae.  a 
aound  reason  for  this;  for  no  matter  hov 
good  our  Judgment  may  be  It  will  go 
astray  when  It  Is  guided  by  false  infor- 
mation. We  wlxi  represent  the  voters  in 
Congress  are  all  ttie  more  concerned 
about  reliable  data  wtien  we  legislate  on 
matters  of  national  Importance  because 
at  tte  far-readiing  effects  of  o«r  ded- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  these  introdoc- 
lory  remarks  as  a  preface  to  a  Joint  reso- 
hitlon  I  am  introducing,  calling  for  a 
duunge  in  oBkHl  reports  ot  oar  fmp<H^ 
and  exports.  No  one  will  doubt  that  we 
should  have  statistics  that  reflect  our 
private  commercial  transactions  In  for- 
eign trade  instead  of  statistics  that  over- 
state our  exports  and  undervalue  our 
Imports;  but  we  are  not  getting  them. 

For  reasons  that  no  one  seems  to  be 
able  to  explain  we  record  the  value  of  our 
imports  on  the  basis  ot  what  they  cost 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  If  the 
foreign  point  of  shipment  Is  several  thou- 
sand miles  away  as  it  is  with  some  75 
percent  of  all  orrr  imports,  the  failure  to 
Include  the  shipping  cost  is  serious.  We 
fall  short  by  several  billion  d(dlars 
toward  showing  the  fUlI  cost  of  our  im- 
ports by  this  method.  By  leaving  off  the 
shipping  costs,  such  as  ocean  freight  and 
marine  insurance,  we  undervalue  im- 
ports by  that  much.    lu  1964  this 


try  paid  out  92.4  Ulbon  in  traiMpertatlon 
costs  related  to  our  imports  of  merchan- 
dise, exclusive  of  marine  insurance. 

These  costs,  I  repeat,  are  not  added 
to  the  cost  of  imports  in  computing  our 
official  statistics.  We  are  the  only  major 
trading  nation  that  follows  this  odd 
practice.  In  1965  our  imports,  according 
to  our  ofBcial  statistics,  were'  $31.3  bil- 
liCHi;  but  they  actually  cost  more  nearly 
$24  billion  by  the  time  tliey  were  landed 
at  our  ports  erf  «itry.  By  following  tills 
method  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
think  that  our  export  surplus  was  larger 
than  it  actually  was — larger  by  an 
anuMint  equal  to  all  the  shipping  aiui  in- 
surance ctiarges  incurred  in  bringing  tiie 
goods  to  Uiis  country. 

Mr.  SpeSikeT,  we  should  stop  deceiving 
ourselves.  We  gain  the  notion  that  we 
are  much  more  competitive  in  world 
trade  than  we  are  in  fact;  and  we  are 
prone  to  reach  wrong  conclusious  with 
respect  to  our  national  trade  policy  as  a 
result.  We  may  feel  that  our  tariffs  can 
be  reduced  without  causing  much  dam- 
age on  the  theory  that  we  enjoy  a  wide 
competitive  advantage. 

Unfortimately  we  do  not  stop  at  this 
point  of  self-deception.  We  ptMl  our  ex- 
port statistics  with  all  the  shipments  of 
goods  tliat  arise  from  our  foreign  aid 
and  the  subsidies  extended  to  certain 
agricultural  products.  We  leave  out 
only  the  military  assistance  gKipmort^j 

In  recent  years  the  siUpments  that 
should  not  really  be  dassifled  as  exports. 
If  by  expmts  we  mean  goods  tliat  are 
shipped  on  a  private  competitive  basis 
without  subsidy,  liave  amounted  to  sev- 
eral billion  dollars.  Stripped  of  such 
shipments,  our  1965  exports  would  not  be 
reported  at  $26.5  billion,  as  they  were 
repOTted,  but  at  alwut  $23  billion  or 
less,  ^noe  the  larger  figure  included  some 
$3.5  taUllon  in  AID  stilpments  of  aU 
kinds — other  than  military— including 
Public  Law  4ao  and  food-for-peace  ship- 
ments. They  also  included  so-called 
commercial  shipments  of  wheat  and  cot- 
ton wiilch  we  sold  in  world  markets  at 
prices  well  below  those  prevailing  in  this 
country.  This,  again.  Is  not  competitive 
mercJiandlse.  The  difference  between 
our  price  and  the  world  price  is  made  up 
out  of  our  Treasury. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Uiese  shipments 
should  not  be  made.  This  is  a  different 
questkMi  that  must  be  decided  on  its  own 
merits.  I  simply  say  tliat  such  exports 
should  not  be  comUned  with  private  com- 
petitive exports  and  the  combined  total 
then  used  as  evidence  of  our  healthy 
competitive  status  in  world  markets. 
That  Is  where  the  deception  comes  In. 

The  upshot  Is  that  if  we  reported  our 
impt^i^  on  the  basis  (A  Uieir  true  costs 
and  reported  our  exports  stripped  of  the 
giveaways,  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
and  highly  subsidised  items,  we  would 
find  this  country  in  a  deficit  tastead  of  a 
surplus  position. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  this  fact  is 
of  the  highest  importance  in  oonsid&a- 
Uon  of  our  trade  policy.  As  mattm 
stand  we  are  committed  to  across-the- 
board  tariff  reductions  of  a  full  50  iier- 
cent  with  only  minor  exceptions.  This 
is  Justified  by  the  false  noUon  that  we 
have  been  enjo(ylng  an  amaual  export 


surplus  of  from  $4.6  to  $6.7  billion  since 
IMO. 

I  say  that  If  we  do  this  we  proceed  un- 
wisely and  may  do  untold  damage  to 
scares  of  Industries  in  this  country,  many 
of  which  already  feel  the  siiarp  penetra- 
tion of  import  competition. 

Let  us  have  the  real^facts,  not  so- 
called  facts  that  come  from  distorted 
statistics,  as  a  guide  to  o«r  trade  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  concerned, 
and  Join  in  the  introduction  of  a  Joint 
resolution  that  will  eliminate  the  false 
notions  that  have  come  from  a  statistical 
practice  that  not  only  has  no  Justifica- 
tion but  is  deserving  of  strwig  con- 
demnation, now  that  the  facts  are 
known.  I  in^e  an  who  wish  to  exercise 
their  legislative  judgment  on  facts  rather 
than  on  misleading  data  to  Join  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislative  effort  that  has 
been  launched  to  make  the  necessary 
correction.  I  gladly  Join  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Joint  resolution  that  would 
accomplish  that  purpose. 


C»»PORTUNITy  FOR  A  PAGE  HOME 
IS  AT  HAND 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revtse  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Carroll 
Arms  Hotel,  located  at  First  and  C 
Streets  NE.,  across  from  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  has  been  ctosed  for  business 
for  several  months. 

I  have  written  to  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  requesting  that  a 
study  be  made  on  the  possible  use  of  this 
building  as  a  home  for  pages  employed 
by  the  House  ot  R^resentatlves.  My 
legislation.  House  Resolution  17,  would 
authorize  the  committee  to  rent  or  other- 
wise acquire  a  suitable  residence  for 
pages,  and  I  believe  the  Carroll  Arms 
Hotel  to  be  a  convenient  and  desirable 
facility,  which  might  also  house  Senate 
and  Supreme  Court  pages.  I  believe  the 
title  to  this  real  esUte  is  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment  already. 

The  need  for  a  permanent  page  home 
is  well  documented,  and  I  have  personally 
testified  for  years  to  the  responsibility 
we  Members  of  Congress  have  to  provide 
for  adequate  supervision  of  these  young 
pages,  many  of  whom  are  footloose  and 
fancy  free. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Otilo  IMr.  AsHBRooK]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  week  In  March  has  been  set  a^dde  to 
observe  Weights  and  Measures  Week.  To 
many  people  this  might  not  seem  to  be  an 
important  week  or  even  the  type  of  ac- 
tivity which  deserves  that  much  atten- 
tion. Few  of  us  realize,  however,  how 
much  we  depend  on  accurate  weights  axul 
measures  in  our  eveiTdajr  Uvea  and  It  Is 
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xwt  Just  a  matter  of  making  sure  we  get 
all  we  p€iy  for  in  exact  measurement  but 
in  many  eaaes  life  or  death  can  hang  on 
accurate  dos— e  and  use.  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  that  there  is  a  great  body  of 
conscientious  Americans  who  have  made 
weights  and  measure*  their  lifework  and 
we  owe  them  a  great  debt. 

In  my  own  district  we  have  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Research  Center 
at  OranvUle,  Cttilo,  which  has  Dr.  Leland 
J.  Gordon  as  Its  director.  Dr.  Gordon 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Denlson 
University  for  many  years  and  only  re- 
cently retired  his  f uU->tlme  post  to  devote 
his  years  of  semiretlrement  to  his  work 
on  weights  and  measures.  I  have  asked 
Dr.  Gordon  to  prepare  a  condensed  arti- 
cle regarding  weights  and  measures  and 
I  am  sure  that  each  Member  of  this  body 
will  know  more  about  this  vital  field  after 
reculing  this  excellent,  informative  arti- 
cle. Dr.  Gordon  and  the  3,000  dedicated 
men  throughout  the  Nation  who  are 
serving  as  weights  and  measures  offi- 
cials are  to  be  crnigratulated  for  the  im- 
portant part  they  play  as  exemplified  in 
the  article  which  follows.  Incidentally, 
the  chart  to  which  he  refers  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  any  Congressman. 
WxBKn  AMD  MaAsnaxB  Wbol 

Throughout  the  Nation  the  first  week  of 
March  each  year  Is  designated  as  Weights 
and  Measures  Week.  The  primary  purpose 
of  Weights  and  Measures  Week  Is  to  inform 
the  public  concerning  the  Importance  of  the 
work  of  weights  and  measwes  officials  In 
cities,  counties,  and  States. 

The  distinguished  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  said  that  "the  Im- 
pact of  weights  and  measures  on  the  affairs 
of  mankind  is  well-nigh  universal."  Every 
newborn  baby  Is  weighed  before  being  fed. 
In  birth  announcements  parents  proudly 
proclaim  the  weight.  All  through  life  people 
watch  their  weight,  checking  the  scales  regu- 
larly to  compare  actual  weight  with  the 
standards  established  tor  their  age,  height, 
frame,  and  sex.  Food  and  calorie  intake,  so 
Important  to  health,  sere  weighed  and  meas- 
ured. Water  Intake  Is  measured  in  pints. 
Everything  we  buy  is  weighed,  measured,  or 
counted.  The  ImportatKe  of  measiuement  Is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
60  references  to  weights  and  measures  In  the 
Bible. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  In  coop- 
eration with  the  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures,  has  prepared  a  chart 
titled  "Household  Weights  and  Measures." 
On  both  sides  of  a  white  card  which  can  be 
bung  In  the  kitchen,  one  will  find  weights 
and  measures  tables.  Included  are  equiva- 
lents of  the  common  oapaclty  units  used  In 
the  kitchen,  and  their  nvetrlc  equivalents. 
Cooks  measure  by  the  teaspoon,  the  table- 
spoon, and  the  cup.  The  chart  shows  the 
equivalents  of  these  measurements  In  terms 
of  fluid  ounces.  liquid  pints,  and  liquid 
quarts.  "Household  Weights  and  Measures" 
should  be  in  every  kltdhen.  Free  copies  may 
be  available  from  local  weights  and  measures 
officials.  If  not,  the  State  director  of  weights 
and  measures  In  the  capital  of  each  State 
may  be  able  to  supply  a  copy.  If  the  chart 
is  not  available  from  these  sources,  it  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  a  request  to  Dr.  Le- 
land J.  Oordon.  director,  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures Research  Center,  Denlson  University, 
OranvUle.  Ohio,  43033. 

The  oonsumer-buyer't  concern  with  meas- 
urements goes  beyond  the  definition  of  units 
of  measureaaent.  It  is  not  enough  to  know 
that  a  pound  la  deflnad  as  16  ounces.  What 
assurance  doaa  a  buyar  have  that  a  package 
of  butter  marked  1  pound  actually  contains 
1  pound?     It  Is  not  enough  to  know  that 


a  quart  Is  defined  as  92  fluid  ounces.  Bow 
does  the  buyer  ot  motor  on  know  that  be 
Is  getting  a  full  qoartT  It  la  not  enough  to 
know  that  a  gallMi  Is  deflned  as  4  quarts  or 
331  euble  Inches.  How  does  the  motorist 
know  that  the  pump  which  dispenses  gasoline 
actually  drivers  the  amount  shown  on  the 
Indicator?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
are  numerous  and  varied.  A  scale  Is  used 
to  measure  weights.  A  ruler  Is  used  to  meas- 
ure a  foot,  a  yardstick  is  used  to  measure  a 
yard.  Supposedly  accurate  containers  are 
used  to  measure  a  quart  of  milk.  Practically 
all  gasoline  Is  measured  by  a  meter.  Baskets 
are  used  for  dry  measures  in  the  sale  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  when  a  buyer  purchasers  varioiis  com- 
modities he  does  not  really  know  that  the 
measuring  device  is  correct  or  that  it  Is  used 
correctly.  Necessarily  the  buyer  trusts  ths 
seller,  depending  on  him  to  dispense  fuU 
weight,  full  measiu'e,  or  accurate  count. 

How  can  a  purchaser  know  that  the  scales 
In  a  store  are  accurate?  Or  that  they  are 
used  aoc\irately?  The  scale  may  continue  to 
fxinctlon  even  though  it  does  not  register  cor- 
rectly. Barely  does  a  scale  get  out  of  order 
so  completely  that  it  falls  to  function.  Scales 
that  appear  to  be  registering  correct  weights 
may  be  no  more  accurate  than  a  clock  which 
is  running  fast  or  slow.  Both  may  show 
weights  and  time  accurately  or  inaccurately,  z 
Even  if  the  scales  are  correct  they  may  i^r 
used  In  such  a  way  as  to  register  Inac- 
curately. This  may  be  done  Inadvertently  or 
deliberately. 

Obviously  consimier-buyers  must  have 
faith  in  the  merchants  with  whom  they  deal . 
Fortunately  most  sellers  are  honest,  accord- 
ing to  weights  and  measiires  officials.  But 
even  though  a  retaU  seller  may  be  honest  he 
may  unknowingly  be  using  defective  measur- 
ing devices.  Such  defective  devices  might  be 
delivering  more  to  the  buyer  than  should  be 
delivered,  or  they  might  be  delivering  less. 
This  means  that  sellers  and  buyers  need  an 
Impartial  agency  to  define  the  units  of  meas- 
urement, to  test  the  accuracy  of  measuring 
devices,  and  to  supervise  their  iise.  To  meet 
their  need  there  are  Federal  and  State  laws 
enforced  by  Federal  and  State  ofBclals.  In 
Jurisdictions  having  good  laws,  well  admin- 
istered and  effectively  enforced  sellers  and 
buyers  have  reasonable  assurance  that  they 
are  delivering  and  receiving  the  specified 
quantities. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
Congress  the  power  "to  ccrtn  money,  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measiu-es." 
Many  people  are  surprised  to  discover  that 
this  iB  one  jxiwer  which  Congress  has  failed 
fully  to  use.  The  first  Federal  law  concerned 
with  weight  and  measures  was  passed  in  1799, 
but  it  remained  inoperative  for  the  following 
36  years  because  no  legal  standards  had  been 
adopted.  Those  familiar  with  colonial  and 
early  American  history  will  recall  that  the 
commwce  of  those  times  was  characterized 
by  the  confusing  use  of  the  standards  of  sev- 
eral European  nations.  It  was  not  until  1828 
that  the  first  really  effective  weights  and 
measures  legislation  was  passed .  Eight  years 
later.  Congress  passed  a  Joint  resolution  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  de- 
liver to  the  Governor  of  each  State  a  com- 
plete set  of  weights  and  measures  ccmformlng 
to  those  being  constructed  for  use  in  the 
Federal  customs  houses.  Then  nearly  30 
years  passed  with  no  significant  weights  and 
measiires  legislation.  In  1866 — 100  years 
ago — Congress  sanctioned  but  did  not  re- 
quire the  use  of  the  metric  system.  Then 
followed  another  period  of  25  years  in  which 
there  was  little  congressional  legislation  deal- 
ing with  weights  and  measures.  The  next 
Important  step  was  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  since 
1901  baa  functioned  as  a  national  center  for 
testing  and  for  promoting  the  use  of  uniform 


weight*  and  measures.  The  Bureau  baa  no 
regiilatory  authority. 

Among  other  Federal  laws  containing 
weights  and  measures  provisions  probably  the 
most  significant  Is  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  That 
law  provides  that  containers  for  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics  must  not  be  made,  formed, 
or  filled  so  as  to  be  misleading.  Moreover  It 
provides  that  all  containers  must  carry  labels 
showing  their  net  contents  In  terms  of 
wel^t,  measiire,  or  numerical  count. 

From  a  consumer-buyer  {Mint  of  view  the 
foregoing  acts  practically  cover  the  exercise 
of  congressional  power  dealing  with  weights 
and  measures.  Although  having  authority  to 
exercise  control,  Congress  has  failed  to  use 
it.  One  result  has  been  an  unfortunate  hia- 
tus between  Federal  and  State  measurement 
legislation  and  enforcement.  The  Office  of 
Weights  and  Measures  In  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  hiis  tried  to  achieve  some 
uniformity  In  measurement  legislation  by 
urging  each  State  to  adopt  a  uniform  model 
law,  but  many  State  laws  are  Inadequate. 

As  the  economy  grew  the  need  for  impartial 
supervision  of  mesMurement  Increased.  Since 
Congress  failed  to  enact  a  general  inclusive 
law,  some  of  the  States  began  to  enact  meas- 
urement laws.  As  recently  as  1930  only  29 
States  had  adopted  basic  measurement  laws. 
Now  every  State  has  a  law.  Some  of  the 
laws  are  good,  some  of  them  fair,  and  some 
of  them  poor. 

The  year  1966  marked  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  the  National  Conference  on  Weights 
and  Measures.  This  is  an  organization  of 
State,  county,  and  city  measurement  officials, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. The  conference  meets  annuaUy  and 
operates  as  a  quasi-legislative  body.  During 
the  year  its  committees  on  laws  and  regula- 
tions, -  specldcatlons,  and  tolerances  hold 
meetings.  When  the  conference  opens,  hear- 
ings are  held  at  which  Interested  parties  may 
express  their  support  of  or  opposition  to  pro- 
posed changes.  The  executive  committee 
then  prepares  its  report  for  presentation  to 
a  plenary  session  of  the  conference.  After 
debate,  votes  are  taken.  If  a  proposal  is 
adopted  aU  States  which  have  previously 
adopted  the  handbook  on  laws  and  regula- 
tions are  required  to  implement  the  new 
regulations. 

Since  there  Is  no  general  Federal  law  and 
since  State  laws  vary  so  much  in  effective- 
ness, the  business  of  selling  and  buying  is 
hampered.  The  ideal  situation  would  be 
realized  if  there  were  a  single  effective  public 
law  applicable  In  every  Jurisdiction.  Meas- 
urement officials  in  all  Jurisdictions  are  keen- 
ly aware  of  the  need  for  uniformity.  One 
of  their  first  acts  when  they  met  together 
In  the  national  conference  was  to  draft  a 
model  measurement  law  In  1911.  During  the 
intervening  years  the  conference  has  amend- 
ed the  model  to  keep  it  up  to  date.  The 
various  States  have  been  urged  to  enact  the 
model  law  but  the  number  having  adopted 
it  Is  disappointingly  small.  Among  the  21 
States  in  the  select  model  law  group,  most 
of  them  modified  the  provisions  of  the  model, 
under  pressure  from  vested  Interest  groups. 

No  matter  how  good  a  law  may  be  it  is 
useless  if  It  Is  not  enforced.  Two  national 
surveys  of  State  measurement  laws,  their 
administration,  and  enforcement,  conducted 
by  the  Weights  and  Measures  Research 
Center,  reported  many  States  with  weak  laws 
weakly  enforced.  It  also  reported  some 
States  as  having  weak  laws  vigorously  en- 
forced and  some  In  whlca  strong  laws  are  en- 
forced feebly.  If  the  atimlnlstrator  of  a  pro- 
gram Is  a  political  appointee  the  people  of 
his  State  can  hardly  expect  rigorous  enforce- 
ment or  technical  knowledge.  Officials  In  16 
States  have  no  protection  against  arbitrary 
discharge.  Measurement  officials  and  In- 
spectors are  poorly  paid.  Salaries  range  from 
S5.700  to  $14,000  but  only  nine  are  paid  more 
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tta&n  •10,000.  The  salary  figures  for  Inspec- 
tors are  even  lower.  As  a  result  there  Is  con- 
siderable turnover  among  administrative  offi- 
cials. In  one  7-year  period  there  were  38 
personnel  changes.  Only  13  administrators 
have  been  In  their  present  position  more 
than  10  years.  In  seven  States  the  newly  ap- 
pointed director  had  no  previous  experience 
In  weights  and  measures  work. 

What  happens  In  States  having  weak  laws 
or  weak  enforcement?  Defective  scales 
which  have  been  condemned  or  rejected  In 
well  supervised  areas  are  shlpi>ed  Into  States 
where  there  Is  little  or  no  supervision. 
Short-weight  packages  which  have  been 
banned  In  a  supervised  State  are  dumped 
In  a  State  not  having  a  measurement  pro- 
gram. Arkansas  and  Mississippi  were  two 
of  the  last  States  to  enact  modified  versions 
of  the  model  law.  When  Arkansas  started 
its  enforcement  program  90  percent  of  all 
computing  scales  were  found  to  be  defective 
and  were  rejected.  One-third  of  the  gasoline 
dispensing  pumps  were  rejected.  In  Mis- 
sissippi 40  percent  of  the  prepackaging  scales 
were  found  to  be  Inaccurate,  and  65  per- 
cent of  the  packages  Inspected  were  found 
to  be  shortwetght. 

Without  a  strong  measurement  law  it  Is 
difficult  to  Imagine  how  sellers  and  buyers 
can  operate.  Sellers  as  well  as  buyers  may 
lose  money  because  Inacciirate  measuring 
devices  overwelgh  as  well  as  underwelgh. 
One  of  the  significant  facts  about  measure- 
ment Is  that  sellers  and  buyers  have  a  mu- 
tual interest  in  accurate  measiu'ement. 

Now  that  all  States  have  measurement 
laws  and  enforcement  programs  one  might 
expect  that  consumers  everywhere  can  be 
assured  of  accurate  weights  and  measures. 
Unfortunately  this  Is  not  yet  true.  Even  in 
States  having  good  laws  and  good  enforce- 
ment there  seems  to  be  an  Irreducible  mini- 
mum of  shorting.  Shorting  continues 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year.  The 
Weights  and  Measures  Research  Center  sur- 
veys reported  some  46  shorting  methods,  and 
the  list  is  by  no  means  complete. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  there  is  a 
large  volume  of  overweighing  and  overmeas- 
uring.  What  one  finds  in  the  marketplace  Is 
a  condition  of  quantity  competition.  At  a 
price  of  80  cents  a  pound  a  1 -ounce  short- 
age costs  the  consumer  6  cents.  At  a  price  of 
•  la  pound  an  overweight  of  1  ounce  costs  a 
seller  •1,875  a  year,  assiunlng  100  weighings 
a  day  for  300  days.  Quantity  competition  Is 
secretive.  In  contrast  to  quality  competition 
which  is  assertive.  Sellers  advertise  their 
quality  claims  but  not  their  quantity  claims. 
Some  sellers  would  not  show  their  quantity 
claims  on  their  label  if  the  law  did  not  re- 
quire it.  Often  consumers  have  to  search  for 
the  small  print  hard-to-flnd  quantity  decla- 
rations on  many  containers. 

As  more  and  more  consumer  goods  are 
marketed  in  package  form,  two  basic  weak- 
nesaes  of  State  control  become  increasingly 
evident.  One  weakness  Is  the  inability  of 
States  to  interfere  with  Interstate  commerce. 
The  other  weakness  is  a  disparity  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  State  laws  and  enforcement 
program.  By  the  early  1960's  deceptive  pack- 
aging had  become  so  prevalent  that  a  spon- 
taneous consiuner  uprising  demanded  that 
the  Federal  Government  strengthen  Its  laws 
and  provide  uniform  regulation  and  enforce- 
ment. A  poll  of  State  directors,  conducted  by 
the  Weights  and  Measures  Research  Center, 
found  81  percent  of  those  officials  in  favor  of 
a  truth-ln-packaglng  bill. 

One  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  making  the  vise 
of  the  metric  system  legal  In  the  United 
States.  If  the  use  of  the  metric  system  had 
been  made  mandatory  in  1866  we  would  have 
been  spared  a  major  problem  in  1966.  The 
metric  system  Is  now  used  In  68  countries 
having  90  percent  of  the  world's  population. 
The  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain 
19  the  only  major  nations  not  using  the 


metric  system,  and  Great  Britain  la  in  process 
of  converting  to  that  system.  The  metrle 
system  Is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  mastered  in 
1  hour.  Kven  though  the  United  States  la 
not  on  the  metric  system,  its  standard  meter 
Is  Prototype  Meter  Bar  37,  which  Is  defined 
In  terms  of  a  wavelength  of  Krypton  86  atom. 
The  standard  of  mass  Is  Prototype  Kilogram 
30.  The  standard  for  time  Is  the  natural 
vibration  rate  of  the  Cesium  143  atom. 

Many  drug  companies  have  already  con- 
verted to  the  metric  system.  Firms  which 
export  to  metric  system  nations  put  the 
metric  and  the  U.S.  measurements  on  their 
packages.  All  Armed  Forces  prescriptions  are 
written  in  metric  measurement.  All  military 
maps  are  In  metric  terms,  and  all  fire-control 
equipment.  The  Space  Agency  uses  metric 
measurements  for  range  and  projectory  cal- 
culations. The  National  Bureau  of  Stsuid- 
ards,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
American  Geophysical  Union  all  favor  the 
metric  system.  A  poll  of  State  directors  of 
weights  and  measiires,  conducted  by  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Research  Center, 
found  80  percent  of  those  officials  in  favor  of 
conversion  to  the  metric  system.  When  con- 
version Is  achieved  the  United  States  will 
have  taken  a  major  step  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  substantial  national  uniformity  in 
weights  and  measures. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powhl]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wsw  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  group  of  Washington  Post  writers  and 
a  special  Newsweek  correspondent  spent 
an  intensive  3  weeks  visiting  communi- 
ties all  over  the  country. 

Their  purpose  was  to  make  an  assess- 
ment of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Participating  newsmen  were  John  An- 
derson, Robert  E.  Baker,  John  J.  Car- 
mody.  Eve  Edstrom,  Flora  Lewis,  Jesse 
Lewis,  and  Elizabeth  Shelton  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Jim  Long  of  News- 
week. Alfred  Friendly,  sissociate  editor 
of  the  Post,  assembled  the  material  for 
publication. 

These  reporters  did  more  than  simply 
visit  the  various  community  action  agen- 
cies, Job  Corps,  and  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  ttilk  with  administrators. 

They  walked  the  streets  and  talked 
with  the  man  in  the  street,  the  imrepre- 
sented  poor,  the  lowest  workers  on  the 
totem  pole,  and  the  unemployed.  Out  of 
their  collective '  interviews  and  articles 
emerged  an  articulate  and  well-defined 
series  on  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
today  the  last  two  articles  of  the  series, 
written  so  ably  by  Mr.  Friendly,  which 
capsule  the  findings  of  these  reporters. 
These  last  two  articles,  written  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  and  13,  represent  the  series, 
conclusions  about  the  efforts  of  the  war 
on  poverty — its  strengths,  its  weaknesses, 
and  its  areas  of  needed  change. 

In  addition,  I  am  Including  an  edito- 
rial frwn  the  Post  on  February  3,  en- 
titled "Progress  in  Poverty." 

I  commend  these  three  articles  to  all 
of  my  colleagues  as  we  prepare  for  re- 


consideration of  leglslaUon  affecting  the 
war  cm  poverty. 

(From  the  Washington  VotX,  Feb.  13,  1066] 

PovMiTT  Wabxiou  Show  Thtt  Caw  Wnc 

(By  AUred  Friendly) 

The  watchword  of  FJDH.'s  New  Deal  was 
"Get  the  people  back  on  their  feet."  The 
premise  was  inherent  that  the  poor  third  of 
the  Nation  had  once  stood  upright,  having 
previously  held  a  decent  position  in  society 
from  which  the  great  depression  had  toppled 
them.  The  task  was  to  stand  them  back  up 
where  they  had  been. 

The  war  on  poverty  of  L.B.J.'s  Great  So- 
ciety assumes  a  different  premise.  It  is  that 
some  several  million  Americans  never  had  a 
decent  place  in  society,  nor  feet  of  the  kind 
they  could  stand  on. 

The  New  Deal's  great  soclc^wlltlcal  achieve- 
ment was  eetabllshlng  the  principle  that  the 
Nation  has  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  It 
that  no  citizen  goes  hungry  or  roofiess. 

The  similar  forward  step  of  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man's Pair  Deal  came  with  the  thesis  of  the 
Full  Employment  Act:  the  Nation's  respon- 
sibility is  to  maximize  Job  opportunities  and 
income  (Senator  Taft  insisted  on  keeping  the 
language  vague)  for  everyone  willing  to 
work. 

Thirty-odd  years  after  the  New  Deal  and  30 
after  the  Fair  Deal,  the  Great  Society's  equiv- 
alent proposal  In  its  war  on  poverty  Is  that 
the  Nation  has  the  reeponslblUty  for  making 
each  citizen  capable  of  earning  his  bread  and 
roof. 

The  principle  Is  still  subject  to  argument, 
and  Its  validity  remains  to  be  proved. 

It  focuses  on  what  has  come  to  be  seen  as 
congenital  or  even  hereditary  poverty,  self- 
perpetuating  and  circular.  Its  aim  Is  to  give 
the  poor  person  and  his  children — who  have 
never  had  a  tolerable  position  In  society  to 
which  they  might  be  restored — a  stance  and 
an  environment  from  which  to  begin  the  up- 
ward climb. 

DSPCNDS     ON     PROSFERrrT 

The  objective  Is  entirely  dependent  on  a 
very  prosperous  economy.  II  it  turns  sharply 
downward,  and  if  other  programs  to  cure  xxn- 
employment  fall,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity's phase  of  the  war  on  poverty  will 
be  a  ridiculous  boutonnlere  in  the  lapel  of 
disaster,  spurs  on  a  jockey  whose  horse  has 
dropped  dead. 

But,  assuming  a  continued  high  level  of  the 
American  economy,  a  team  of  8  Washing- 
ton Post  reporters  who  studied  the  war  on 
poverty  over  a  3 -week  period  in  more  than  20 
communities  throughout  the  country  Is  con- 
vinced that  it  can  do  what  it  Is  supposed 
to  do. 

Only  here  and  there  can  it  be  measured  by 
what  It  has  accomplished  so  far;  but  its 
promise  can  be  measured.  It  looks  enormous. 

"contkol"  bt  pookt 

If  it  is  to  be  realized,  however,  a  handful 
of  formidable  problems  must  be  solved: 

1.  A  miasma  of  confusion  still  lingers  over 
the  famous  command  that  the  program  be 
carried  out  with  the  "maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation" of  the  poor.  These  are  the  most 
powerful  words  In  the  war  on  poverty;  tbey 
are  also  the  most  plaguing. 

To  the  extent  that  they  are  read  to  mean 
"control"  of  the  programs  by  the  poor,  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  purposes  of  the  phrase 
are  conceived  of  as  an  end  rather  than  a 
means,  to  that  extent  the  program  will  raise 
false  hopes  and  kindle  crippling  fears. 

In  and  out  of  OEO  a  kind  of  mystique  has 
been  b\iilt  up  aroimd  the  conception,  an 
Inflation  of  a  magnificent  potential  Into  a 
monster.  The  real  potential  is  that  with 
"maximum  participation"  Uie  poor  can  de- 
fine their  needs  and  spotlight  the  Inequities 
that  beset  them;  by  organizing  their 
strength  they  can  help  themselves  carry 
through  remedial  projects:  by  acting  poUtl- 
oally.  In  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  tbey 
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can   tnduoe  comcUvt  and   helpful  action 
from  the  powers  that  be. 

owiaM  TsaaxoN 

The  dream  Terslon— 4he  pipe  dreeon  ver- 
sion— is  that  the  poor  can  weld  themselves 
into  a  strident,  monoUtblc  political  force 
that  can  hammer  city  hall  and  the  estab- 
lishment Into  submission,  Intimidate  them 
by  demonstrations,  plaketlng,  and  more  vio- 
lent measiiree,  and  mayhap,  take  them  over. 

In  a  somewhat  lees  extravagant  piece  of 
fantasy,  some  of  OBfya  theoreticians  and 
many  of  the  poor  theoMelves  have  taken  the 
phrase  to  mean  thai  the  pKxv  must  con- 
stitute the  majority  on  the  directing  boards 
of  each  locality's  antlpoverty  program. 

The  naivete  of  the  fliat  conception,  of  mas- 
sive political  conquest!,  needs  little  demon- 
stration. The  evidence  Is  the  most  solid 
antagonism  that  the  woir  on  poverty  first  en- 
countered on  this  Bcoto  among  the  Nation's 
mayors.     It  now  is  hajpplly  abated. 

COmCtmiTT   LXAOISSHIF 

But  the  practical  problems  of  the  second 
conception,  inherent  even  when  the  poor  are 
not  In  the  majority  but  where  their  par- 
ticipation is  too  consiBnlng,  are  almost  as 
fatal.  OEO  has  still  to  reckon  with  them 
effectively. 

An  antlpoverty  prognam  In  any  community 
cannot  be  successful  unless  It  Is  directed  by 
the  leadership  forces  In  the  community, 
along  with  the  poor.  Usually  this  means  the 
mayor;  it  m\ist  Include  the  superintendent 
of  schools;  it  should  include  other  top  city 
department  officials,  the  leaders  of  the 
dominant  religious  organizations,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Community  Chest  agencies; 
it  is  lost  without  delegates  from  the  estab- 
lishment. I.e.,  the  most  Influential  political 
<uid  nonpoUtlcal  personages  In  town. 

Even  at  lower  levels,  where  individual  antl- 
poverty projects  are  being  conducted — in  the 
schools,  tJie  neighborhood  centers,  the  shops, 
and  welfare  and  counseling  offices — the  di- 
rection of  profesBlonals  responsible  to  the 
cltywide  agency  and  the  guidance  of  trained 
technicians  on  the  staf  are  indispensable. 

3.  A  second  dismaylag  problem  is  the  pro- 
spective reduction  in  OEO  appropriatioiu, 
and  its  ooosequences  on  the  momentum  oi 
the  war  on  poverty. 

On  paper,  the  requested  •1.750  million  for 
OEO  next  year  is  larger  than  Its  current 
•1.600  million.  In  rat«  of  spending,  how- 
ever. It  will  almost  oeiltklnly  be  considerably 
smaller. 

ItnfM  BP»kA9  OUT 

The  financial  detatU  are  Intricate,  but 
the  essence  is  that  tbe  rate  at  which  OEO 
wlU  be  funding  projects  this  ^>rlng  Is  far 
higher  than  the  rate  It  can  maintain 
throughout  fiscal  year  1M7. 

If,  after  all  the  ballyhoo  and  glowing  ex- 
pectations, the  tempo  of  the  program  is 
reduced,  the  psychological  In^xict  will  be 
severe  and  oould  be  ugly,  even  dlsastxous.  If 
the  muscle  Is  cut.  It*  regeneration  is  un- 
likely. 

3.  OEO  has  yet  to  f«oe  up  squarely  and 
publicly  to  the  curious  fact  that  its  pro- 
gram Is  deplorably  fractional  and  that  it 
appears  to  have  no  plan^  for  making  u  com- 
plete. Indeed,  OEO  seems  almost  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  Inequity. 

OMX.T   SHOWtNO   GOALS 

At  best,  in  a  couple  of  its  national  pro- 
grams like  Haaditart  and  Neighborhood 
Touth  Oorpa,  It  will  aorve  over  a  year-round 
period  snmethlng  lllLe  20  percent  of  those 
who  stand  In  need  of  the  program.  Other 
ventures,  like  Job  Corps  and  Individual  proj- 
ects in  the  dtlea'  ootmntinlty  action  pro- 
grams, will  toudi  only  from  3  to  10  percent 
Of  their  particular  "universes  of  need." 

In  a  aense,  than,  the  war  on  poverty  Is 
•omethlng  llk«  a  demonstration  program, 
•bowing  that  vartoua  goals  can  be  achieved 


but  not  trying  to  achieve  them  In  a  volume 
even  aprproachlng  totality. 

It  cannot  remain  indefinitely  in  that  pos- 
ture, which  Is  completely  alien  to  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  fairness.  A  city,  strapped 
for  funds,  does  not  give  hot  school  lunches 
to  only  hall  the  children  that  need  them, 
but  gives  half-adequate  lunches  to  all. 

Where  will  the  correction  of  OEO's  all 
for  10  percent,  none  for  90  come  from? 

In  theory.  If  a  demonstration  or  10  percent 
sample  project  proves  Itself  successful  In 
Dubuque,  the  city  fathers  of  Dubuque  will 
take  it  over,  expand  It  by  10  and  serve  the 
totality  of  Its  needy. 

But  In  view  of  the  present  state  of  finances 
of  the  average  American  city,  and  its  non- 
existent prospects  for  much  more  revenue, 
nothing  oould  be  uuxt  unlikely. 

FKOEKAL  rCMDSr 

Must  the  job  then  be  done  by  Federal 
funds,  expanded  6  to  10  times  above  the 
present  OEO  apprc^rlatlons?  Presumably. 
But  OEO  is  silent  on  even  whether  It  will 
ask  Congress  for  that  kind  of  money  In  the 
future.  At  present,  It  obviously  has  no 
chance. 

So  the  war  on  (toverty  fiuictions  only  in 
part,  like  a  hoepltal  where  the  doctors  treat 
only  every  10th  or  20th  patient. 

There  are  many  other  faults  of  the  war 
on  poverty — maladministration,  too  hasty 
and  too  diffuse  operations,  corruption,  delay, 
some  silly  projects,  some  excess  Madison 
Avenueism.    There  have  been  many  failures. 

All  of  these  are  the  sort  that  present  Ir- 
resistible Invitations  for  roaring  (and  trans- 
parently gleeful)  complaint  by  every  shrill 
critic  from  Congress  down  to  the  poverty 
wards.  These  categories  of  criticism  have 
been  highly  publicized. 

What  Is  Important  about  them,  however. 
Is  that  they  are  correctable,  not  Inherently 
unsolvable.  Which  means  they  are  really 
not  Important  to  a  total  assessment  of  the 
potential  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  13,  1966J 

Sl-KOMC    WSAPONS   IK    POVSSTT    WAK 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

The  major  claim  that  the  war  on  poverty 
directors  make  for  their  program  Is  that  It 
Is  Innovative  and  that  the  Innovations  work. 
If  It  Is  not  that,  It  is  nothing. 

Its  newness  and  usefulness,  they  assert. 
He  In  Its  techniques,  methods,  aiul  general 
philosophic  approach. 

A  team  of  Washington  Post  reporters  set 
out  to  assess  the  war  on  poverty  in  terms  of 
those  claims.  Thtli  consensus,  very  largely 
positive,  follows. 

POOB  HXLP  THE  POOB 

1.  The  principal  new  technique  that  the 
war  on  poverty  set  out  to  demonstrate  was 
that  the  poor  themselves  could  operate  many 
of  the  own  welfare  projects,  thus  performing 
a  great  portion  of  the  tasks  necessary  to  im- 
prove their  environment  and  position.  More 
generally,  the  concept  Is  that  the  poor  can 
do  a  host  of  jobs  hitherto  thought  to  be 
within  the  competence  only  of  professionals 
or  well -trained  craftsmen — ^teachers,  organi- 
sers, office  workers,  technical  assistants. 

In  Rochester,  Herbert  M.  Greenberg  started 
a  demonstration  project  using  neighborhood 
women — all  of  them  poor,  none  with  much 
more  than  grade  school  education — ^to  teach 
preschoolers. 

The  first  stage  of  the  project  Is  now  under- 
way In  the  cheerful  basement  of  a  church 
In  the  Negro  area  of  town.  Doing  the  work 
are  a  half  dozen  of  these  neighborhood  teach- 
ers' aids  and  only  two  professionally  trained 
child  care  specialists  for  30 — soon  to  be  70 — 
children. 

One  of  the  professionals,  a  singularly 
pretty  young  woman  named  Nancy  Lyke, 
bubbles  with  enthusiasm.  "It's  astonish- 
ing," she  says;  "It's  the  most  thrilling  thing 


I'TB  ever  done.  These  girls  (the  teachers* 
aids)  can  do  so  much  mor«  for  the  children 
than  we  could  ever  do." 

"First  of  an,  they  can  get  to  the  homes 
and  bring  the  kids  In  here;  seoond,  they  can 
get  the  mothers  Involved.  Mainly,  it  Is 
they — and  not  any  mlddle-daas  person — who 
can  put  across  the  truly  Important  Idea,  the 
project's  main  purpose — going  to  school  Is  a 
good  thing  and  school  Isn't  merely  another 
manifestation  of  that  hostile  society  that 
the  kids'  families  fear." 

Mrs.  Lyke  referred  to  the  f(»thcoming 
employment  in  the  preschool  center  of  a 
cook,  a  general  manager,  clerk-typists,  health 
workers,  a  bookkeeiier,  and  maintenance 
workers — all  of  them  without  prior  training 
In  the  skUls  of  their  new  jobs. 

"The  use  of  nelghlxirhood  people  is  just 
as  valuable  and  feasible  in  other  areas  as  It 
la  with  teacher's  aids.  Thej  have  warmth 
and  understanding,  an  ease  that  Is  utterly 
lacking  among  the  outsiders.  Thty  are  our 
arms  Into  a  community  where  social  workers 
from  the  red  feather  agencies  faUed." 

There  la  little  doubt  that  the  war  on 
poverty  has  proved  the  point,  and  it  Is  an 
Important  one;  workers  can  be  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  quickly  made  com- 
petent. In  the  task  ahead — not  merely  con- 
quering j?overty  but  making  the  quality  of 
life  better  for  all  Americans — there  are  sim- 
ply not  enough  professionals  and  techni- 
cians to  go  around;  "subprofessionals"  will 
be  needed  by  the  millions. 

However,  the  Washington  Poet's  team  was 
unanimous  and  emphatic  on  one  caution: 
The  poor  alone,  the  subprofessionals,  are  lost 
In  almost  every  job  without  the  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  cooperation  of  experts.  The  ratio 
need  not  be  high,  but  one  or  two  "pros"  are 
Indlspensible.  A  Nancy  Lyke  U  needed  at 
the  top. 

STABTINO  wrrB  BcaooL 

2.  The  war  on  poverty's  experiments  with 
new  methods  In  services  to  the  poor  have 
come  principally  in  the  area  of  schooling. 
The  emphasis  has  been  derived  largely  from 
the  almost  imiversal  disdain  of  top  officials 
In  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
the  present  American  educational  system. 

The  antlpoverty  program's  most  ambi- 
tious new  educational  method  Is  the  Job 
Corps,  which  itself  amounts  to  a  new  and 
experimental,  coexistent  high  school  sys- 
tem. It  has  been  discussed  In  earlier  arti- 
cles In  this  series. 

Outside  the  Job  Corps,  the  teaching  meth- 
ods employed  In  antlpoverty  projects  have 
not  been  especially  Inventive  or  distinctive, 
lecut  of  all  In  vocational  training.  But  the 
OBO  Is  putting  a  premium  on  Innovation  in 
considering  applications  for  grants,  and  some 
new  fervor  may  be  seeping  Into  the  schools. 
If  there  has  not  been  much  of  acclaim  in 
past  performance,  there  is  considerable  fu- 
ture promise. 

The  26  boys  In  Project  Re-En  try  in  Syra- 
cuse spend  6  momliib's  a  week  In  class  and 
5  afternoons  at  make-work  jobs.  Their  goal 
Is  to  get  back  into  high  school  or  to  acquire 
an  "equivalency  certificate."  Without  either, 
their  Job  chances  are  dismal. 

These  36  boya  are  hard-core  dropouts.  For 
them,  life  both  In  school  and  out  has  been  a 
"poor  scene."  Ralph  Mlngolelll  and  WUliam 
Beard,  two  former  schoolteachers  who  pn-eside 
over  Re-Entry,  were  asked  how  many  of  their 
scholars  have  had  brushes  with  the  police. 
Mlngolelll  replied,  "Put  the  question  the 
other  way,"  and  held  up  one  finger. 

Teaching  these  dropouts  Is  different.  The 
point  of  departure  for  morning  class  dis- 
cussion may  well  be  one  student's  claims 
about  his  amours  the  night  before.  The 
teacher's  day  may  end  at  midnight  In  the 
police  station,  rescuing  a  pupil  from  whatever 
mess  he  has  gotten  Into.  Says  Mlngolelll: 
"When  you  want  to  change  the  action,  be- 
come a  part  of  It." 
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since  Project  Re-Entry  began  iMt  f»U,  only 
two  have  quit  the  program.  Moat  of  the  reet 
wUl  learn  to  read  (passably) ,  to  do  arlthme- 
tic  (primitively),  and  to  embrace  a  lUe  of 
work  (decently). 

Kxw  nnuB  vol  old 

a.  The  0>0  atalua  a  great  deal  on  the  hope 
that  Ita  new  techniques  and,  of  course.  Its 
basic  approach  will  prove  massively  conta- 
gious; that  new  Ideas  will  Impinge  on  old  In- 
stitutions: the  schools,  the  welfare  agencies, 
the  hospitals,  the  community  services.  In 
this  area,  the  Washington  Poet  Inquirers 
brought  back  a  mixed  verdict. 

Some  reporters  saw  a  real  feedback  In  the 
schools,  where  a  premium  was  being  put  on 
original  and  Imaginative  programs  as  a  basis 
for  future  OEO  grants.  They  noted  the 
number  of  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors who  are  as  disillusioned  with  old  meth- 
ods as  the  OEO  officials,  and  who  chafe  Im- 
patiently to  Introduce  changes. 

Others  saw  remarkable  originality  and  an 
eagerness  to  shift  gears  In  church  groups, 
notably  Catholic  Institutions,  which  are  re- 
shaping themselves  and  their  methods  of  ex- 
tending service  to  the  poor  who  surround 
them. 

But  some  reporters  felt  that  the  old 
guard  In  schools  and  welfare  services  resisted 
change  and  plodded  along  as  always,  Inert 
and  untouched  by  the  novel,  strident  sound 
of  the  voice  of  the  poor. 

Some  attitudes  change  hard,  or  not  at  all. 

Annie,  a  Negro  woman  In  Atlanta  who 
works  when  she  can  and  goes  on  relief  when 
she  cant,  was  convinced  by  her  neighbor- 
hood aid  to  look  Into  the  opportunities  at 
her  nearby  center. 

On  arrival,  she  was  greeted  by  the  same 
welfare  worker,  now  employed  by  the  center, 
whom  ahe  had  dealt  with  under  the  old 
system. 

Said  the  worker:  "Well.  Annie,  here  you 
are,  back  again." 

Annie  uttered  a  terse  suggestion,  turned 
on  her  heel  and  left. 

The  reporters  believed  It  likely,  however, 
that  the  drive  behind  massive  participation 
would  some  day  force  cities'  public  services, 
such  as  the  school,  health  and  welfare  sys- 
tems, to  accept  representatives  of  the  poor 
as  members  of  their  directing  boards.  And 
they  noted  that  once  new  Ideas  and  methods 
ara  accepted  at  the  top,  they  would  find  their 
way  into  effective  action  below,  regardless  of 
the  traditionalist  attitudes  within  the  agen- 
cies. 

THB   ISKA    CATCHBS   HU 

4.  By  far  the  most  impwrtant  innovation 
of  the  war  on  poverty  Is  its  Insistence  on 
the  involvement  of  the  poor,  not  merely  as 
hired  hands  but  as  planners,  originators,  co- 
administrators and  critics  of  the  programs. 

The  number  of  the  participating  poor  la 
still  in  the  thousands,  but  the  Idea  has 
caught  fire.  The  unanlnu>us  view  of  the 
Washington  Post's  team  Is  that  Its  results 
cannot  fall  to  be  enormous:  things  will  never 
be  the  same.  Their  forecast  was  highly  op- 
timistic and  usually  couched  in  excited 
terms. 

They  believe  that  enough  people  have  been 
Involved  already  who  will  not  let  go  lightly 
of  new  found  hope,  a  remarkable  resurgence 
of  dignity  and,  to  be  frank,  a  natural  In- 
flation of  the  ego  that  comes  with  being  a 
member  of  this  board  or  an  officer  of  that. 

More  tangibly,  they  saw  representatives  of 
the  poor  taking  the  first  timid — and,  para- 
doxically, enormous — steps  at  telling  off 
members  of  the  power  structure,  at  declaim- 
ing their  needs,  speaking  their  pieces,  and 
discovering,  to  their  own  s\irprlse,  growing 
confidence  in  their  strength. 

Above  all,  the  reporters  were  impressed 
with  the  potential  of  the  neighborhood  or 
community  actton  center*  organised  under 
dtywide  "umbrella  agencies"  in  several 
hundred  localltlea.    They  forecast  that  com- 


munity centers  may  become  one  of  the  great 
urban  Institutions  of  the  next  generation. 

Already  they  have  forced  both  the  poor  and 
the  powerful  to  look  much  harder  at  the 
services  the  city  and  welfare  agencies  offer. 
They  have  intensified  concern  with  the 
schools  in  particular.  Althovigh  It  was  not 
anticipated,  the  centers  have  focused  on 
urban  renewal  and  inadequate,  remote,  and 
callous  medical  services  as  objects  of  par- 
ticular outrage.  The  community  action 
centers  have  been  innovative  in  bringing 
free  lega'  3ervlces  to  the  poor.  The  programs 
are  sensationally  popular— and  may  produce 
sensational  changes. 

Community  action  programs  have  had 
especially  heartening  results  in  the  South, 
where  Involvement  of  the  poor  means,  in 
practice.  Involvement  of  the  Negro.  South- 
em  moderates — and  others  who  would  now 
like  to  get  off  the  segregation  hook — can 
find  in  such  programs  a  quiet  way  to  begin 
constructive  action,  working  on  specific  wel- 
fare projects  side  by  side  with  Negroes. 

What  direction  the  community  action 
neighborhood  centers  will  take  remains  to 
be  seen.  Civil  rights  groups  are  believed  to 
be  lurking  In  the  wings,  wondering  what  their 
role  should  be.  More  radical  groups  must 
be  contemplating  their  potential. 

A  new  Institution  has  been  bom — inherent 
with  great  promise. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  13, 1966) 
Prooress  in  Povxxtt 

The  administration's  well-advertised  war 
against  poverty  is,  on  its  first  year's  showing, 
a  remarkable  success.  Its  achievements  al- 
ready Justify  a  forceful  and  steady  expansion 
of  its  reach.  The  series  of  articles  in  this 
newspaper  by  Alfred  Friendly  and  his  col- 
leagues have  examined  in  some  detail  the 
nature  of  these  achievements.  And  they  also 
have  shown  the  very  Important  conditions 
of  success  in  this  enlightened  campaign. 

It  has  not  worked  equally  well  in  every 
circumstance.  The  war  on  poverty  is  most 
effective  where  it  Involves  urban  Negroes.  It 
is  least  effectve  where  It  is  dealing  with  white 
populations.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
and  all  of  the  reforms  that  it  has  set  in  train, 
are  the  direct  consequence  of  the  long 
struggle  over  civil  rights.  The  people  who 
best  comprehend  the  war  against  poverty  are 
those  who,  at  least  vicariously  and  emotion- 
ally, took  part  in  the  civil  rights  marches  and 
demonstrations . 

But  among  the  30  million  Americans  de- 
fined aa  impoverished,  three-quarters  are 
white.  The  impact  of  the  Opportunity  Act  Is 
very  largely  concentrated  upon  the  most 
desperately  deprived,  embittered,  and  volatile 
slums.  They  happen  to  be  heavily  Negro. 
Clearly  the  Office  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity 
made  the  right  choice.  But  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  that  a  choice  was  made.  It  was 
a  choice  forced  by  the  limitations  of  the 
appropriations  and  lack  of  time  for  organiza- 
tion. But  It  was  a  choice  that  has  excluded 
most  of  the  people  termed  poor. 

The  poverty  programs  offer  very  little  to 
the  elderly,  although  the  elderly  comprise 
nearly  a  third  of  the  poor  families  In  this 
country.  The  great  weight  of  the  resources 
have  been  thrown  into  the  programs  for 
children  and  young  families.  Again,  a  choice 
was  made. 

The  poverty  programs  are  fully  effective 
only  where  mayor  and  school  superintendents 
welcome  them.  The  cities  with  big,  vigorous 
community  action  programs  are  thoee  in 
which  mayors  are  urgently  attempting  to 
work  out  a  new  style  of  city  politics.  They 
are  the  cities  where  the  old  ward  organiza- 
tions are  collapsing,  and  mayors  are  looking 
for  new  lines  of  conununlcation  into  the 
slums  and  particularly  the  Negro  slums. 
While  the  slums  want  a  hearing  at  city  hall, 
it  turns  out  that  the  more  alert  city  halls 
want  to  hear  from  the  slums.    In  cities  like 


Detroit  and  Pittsburgh,  the  community  ac- 
tion organizations  are  serving  this  double 
purpose.  Where  mayors  are  indifferent  or 
hostile,  as  in  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles,  com- 
munity action  is  a  meager  and  hobbled  af- 
fair, Philadelphia  demonstrates  the  point 
nicely.  Its  city  hall  neither  understands  nor 
likes  the  idea  of  community  action,  and  Phil- 
adelphia's community  action  programs  are 
hobbled  by  a  lack  of  leadership  and  compe- 
tent staff.  But  the  same  clty^  new  school 
board,  elected  last  fall  on  a  tide  of  votes  for 
reform,  has  seized  the  Opportunity  Act  and  is 
exploiting  it  forcefully. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  set 
loose  the  powerful  concept  of  the  participa- 
tion of  the  poor,  as  a  bloc,  in  the  affairs  of 
the  community.  The  poor  used  to  have  at 
least  the  advantage  of  numbers,  but  now 
they  are  the  minority  In  a  hugely  middle- 
class  nation.  The  Opportunity  Act  has  not 
only  provided  the  professional  direction  and 
staffing  that  this  inarticulate  bloc  must  have. 
It  has  also  set  off  a  great  process  of  soul- 
searching  and  reorganization  among  niun- 
berlees  school  systems,  welfare  agencies,  col- 
leges, hospitals,  government  offices,  and  po- 
litical parties.  In  the  long  nin,  these  Indirect 
effects  may  be  the  most  telling. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  generated  confi- 
dence and  aspiration  where  there  was  none. 
To  carry  It  forward  will  require  sturdier  sup- 
port than  the  President's  budget  offers.  To 
cut  it  back  now,  in  this  moment  of  hope, 
would  be  a  severe  misfortune  for  the  whole 
country. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Farntjii]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  25  con- 
cerning the  President's  speech  upon  re- 
ceiving the  National  Freedom  Award 
Wednesday  evening. 

The  President  in  his  speech  once  again 
clearly  and  definitely  stated  the  position 
of  the  United  States  regarding  the  strug- 
gle for  liberty  by  the  people  In  South 
Vietnam.  He  has  once  again  pointed  out 
the  pitfalls  of  indecision.  He  hsis  taken 
a  bold  step  to  shatter  any  possible  illu- 
sion of  a  wavering  policy  the  Commu- 
nists may  have  received  from  recent 
criticisms  of  our  present  course. 

The  President's  statement  is  to  be 
commended  as  evidence  that  he  is  a  de- 
serving recipient  of  the  National  Free- 
dom Award. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
this  editorial  In  the  Rxcord: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  35, 

1966] 

Thx  PxxsmxNT'B  Aomxss 

The  President  made  a  powerful  and  per- 
suasive defense  of  his  policies  in  Vietnam  In 
his  address  at  the  National  Freedom  Award 
ceremonies  in  New  York  Wednesday. 

He  disposed  of  the  allegation  that  our  ob- 
jectives are  unlimited  with  a  flat  "no."  He 
dealt  with  the  repeated  expressions  of  anxi- 
ety about  deliberate  escalation  of  the  war 
by  voicing  his  own  opposition  to  mindless 
escalation.  He  dealt  with  the  hawks  who 
have  complained  that  not  enough  has  been 
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■ent  to  General  Westmoreland.  He  responded 
to  the  criticism  that  we  fight  alone  by  cit- 
ing our  allies.  He  made  it  plain  we  will  not 
deliberately  widen  the  war.  He  again  em- 
phasized the  pacification  program  in  which 
social  and  economic  aids  will  parallel  mili- 
tary efforts.  He  made  It  clear  that  we  will 
not  Impose  a  coalition  government — or  any 
government  on  the  South  Vietnamese.  He 
vigorously  defended  the  peace  offensive.  He 
wisely  put  no  time  limit  on  American  sup- 
port to  South  Vietnam.  He  reviewed  again 
the  long  train  of  commitments  that  brought 
us  to  South  Vietnam.  He  closed  with  the 
stirring  words  of  Pretfdent  Kennedy:  "We 
shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any 
foe  to  assure  the  Eurvlfal  and  the  success  of 
Uberty." 

It  was  time  that  tke  President  restated 
our  ends  and  reafarmod  our  determination. 
It  is  not  to  reproach  the  critics  but  only  to 
state  a  fact  of  life  to  say  that  the  on-going 
debate  over  policies  In  South  Vietnam  has 
created  an  Impression  of  irresolution  and 
indecision.  Whether  |6  has  given  any  aid 
to  the  enemy  or  not,  it  probably  has  given 
them  some  comfort.  Aaxd  It  has  helped  con- 
firm the  favorite  illusion  of  the  Vletcong — 
that  the  United  States  is  another  broken 
and  bankrupt  France  that  can  be  driven  out 
of  South  Vietnam  by  tihe  coUapee  of  morale 
at  home. 

It  will  not  be  sufllcletit  to  attack  this  Illu- 
sion with  occasional  reeesertions  of  purpose. 
By  act  and  word  we  must  make  It  plain, 
again  and  again,  that  vtt  are  ready  for  a  long 
and  hard  struggle  to  preserve  the  right  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine 
their  own  government.  The  peace  offensive 
and  the  internal  debate  no  doubt  have  re- 
vived North  Vietnam's  hopes  of  Imminent 
American  default.  It  must  be  made  clear 
to  Hanoi  that  these  hopes  are  false  hopes. 


WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  IMr.  Fallon]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Js  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  t&e  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  which  will  carry 
forth  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams that  this  Congress  has  ever  en- 
acted — the  cleaning  up  of  our  Nation's 
lakes,  streams,  rivers,  and  harbors.  This 
is  the  greatest  single  domestic  problem 
that  our  Nation  is  facing  today.  The 
time  Is  now  for  a  national  concerted  at- 
tack on  this  problem.  The  bUl  which  has 
Just  been  placed  In  the  hopper  of  this 
House  will  carry  forth  this  attack  on  a 
wide  scale  and  will  continue  a  program 
that  I  have  been  consistently  advocating 
since  the  inception  of  the  first  Federal 
program  dealing  with  water  pollution 
several  years  ago.  I  was  proud  at  that 
time  to  be  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the 
initial  legislation  which  first  began  this 
great  program  to  preserve  our  Nation's 
waters.  That  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  a  number  of 
years  ago  and  eventually  became  Public 
Law  660  of  the  84th  Congress.  Since 
that  time,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  made  several  forward-looking 
changes  In  the  initial  legislation  and  the 
proposal  that  I  am  printing  to  the  Con- 


gress today  carries  forth  the  spirit  of  that 
program. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  in  this  day  and  age  to 
see  the  waste  and  spoilage  of  our  Na- 
tion's waters.  We  are  all  guilty  whether 
we  be  private  or  public  entities  or  wheth- 
er we  be  a  part  of  the  Federal,  State,  or 
local  governments. 

Last  year  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965,  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor  and 
upon  which  hearings  were  held  before 
the  Cc»ximittee  on  Public  Works  and 
which  Is  now  on  the  statute  books  of  our 
Nation,  brought  into  the  program  the 
further  development  of  the  cooF>eratlon 
we  hope  to  create  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  industry  and  pri- 
vate citizens  to  solve  this  problem.  This 
bill  will  guide  us  down  that  road. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members, 
there  is  included  a  rather  brief  summary 
of  the  four  major  titles  of  the  bill : 

Title  I  provides  a  new  approach  to  the 
water  pollution  problem.  It  is  aimed  at 
cleaning  up  entire  river  basins  through  the 
development  of  comprehensive  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement  plans  for  selected  river 
basins,  and  through  grants  to  assist  in  fi- 
nancing the  development  costs  of  waste 
treatment  works  In  accordance  with  the 
plan.  The  plan  Itself  will  Include  water- 
quality  standards  established  under  the  cri- 
teria of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966,  ade- 
quate provisions  for  enforcing  those  stand- 
ards, a  permanent  local  or  Interstate 
organization  to  carry  out  the  plan,  and 
adequate  local  financial  programs  to  assure 
the  maintenance  of  water  quality  and  future 
expansion  of  treatment  works. 

Title  n  provides  tor  an  attack  on  the 
pollution  problem  on  a  statewide  basis.  It 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  waive  the  dollar 
ceilings  under  the  present  grant  program  for 
waste  treatment  works,  and  makes  more  of 
the  funds  available  under  that  program  for 
matching  grants.  The  State,  In  turn,  must 
agree  to  match  the  Federal  grants  and  adopt 
statewide  water-quality  standards.  The 
grantee  must  adopt  an  adequate  financial 
program  to  assure  maintenance  of  water 
quality  and  a  financial  program  to  cover 
future  expansion  of  treatment  works. 

Title  III  amends  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended.  In  three  prin- 
cipal ways,  as  recommended  by  the  President: 
(a)  It  doubles  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  grants  to  State  and  Interstate  agen- 
cies to  formulate,  carry  out,  and  enforce 
water-quality  standards  meeting  the  criteria 
of  the  Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1966;  (b)  It  re- 
moves the  present  dollar  limitation  on  pol- 
lution control  research;  and  (c)  It 
strengthens  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  act. 

mtle  nr  of  the  biU  enables  private  citizens 
to  bring  suits  in  Federal  courts  to  obtain 
relief  from  pollution  In  interstate  or  naviga- 
ble waters,  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  consider  whether  the  deposit  of 
refuse  matter  In  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  is,  In  each  case,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  transfers  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  this  Depart- 
ment the  authority  to  administer  the  OU 
Pollution  Act,  1924. 


MARYLAND  DAY  ADDRESS  AT 
VALLEY  FORGE 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, February  13,  the  Honorable  Theo- 
dore R.  McKeldln,  mayor  of  Baltimore, 
had  the  honor  of  representing  Governor 
Tawes  at  the  Maryland  State  Sunday 
Service  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  During 
Mayor  McKeldin's  8  years  as  Governor 
of  Maryland,  it  was  his  privilege  to  speak 
at  these  Maryland  Day  services,  and^ 
therefore,  he  was  delighted  to  return, 
once  again,  to  this  historic  shrine  to  de- 
liver the  address  of  the  day. 

I  hope  many  Americans,  including 
Members  of  Congress,  read  Mayor  Mc- 
Keldin's eloquent  address: 

Address  or  Tbeodokx  R.  McKkldin,  Matoe 
OP  BALTTMoaE,  Maxtland  Statk  Sumdat  at 
Valley  Forge,  Fkbruart   13,   1966 
A   hundred   and   eighty-eight  years  have 
passed  since  Washington  and  his  Army  un- 
derwent the  ordeal  that  has  made  the  name 
of   this  place   famous   in   American   annals. 
It   Is  a  long  time — a  hundred   and   eighty- 
eight  years — but  not  long  enough  to  dim  the 
glory  of  their  achievement;   nor  has  It  di- 
minished, but,  rather.  Increased  our  amaze- 
ment at  what  they  were  able  to  endure. 

For  what  they  exhibited  in  the  highest 
degree  is  the  basic  military  virtue,  the  foun- 
dation on  which  all  the  others  rest.  That 
virtue  Is  endurance.  Without  It,  the  most 
brilliant  tactics,  the  most  desperate  courage, 
the  most  furious  assault,  can  never  win  a 
great  war  and  only  partial  and  transient  euc- 
cess  in  a  small  one.  Valley  Forge  proved 
that  the  force  cmnmanded  by  Washington 
had  the  one  quality  without  which  no  army 
can  become  a  really  great  one. 

T'hlB  place  was  not  the  scene  of  any  of  the 
brilliant  feats  of  arms  that  are  the  subject 
of  legend  and  song.  Not  here  "the  embattled 
farmers  stood  and  fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world."  It  was  not  here  that  Sergeant 
Jasper  leaped  over  the  pvarapet  and  retrieved 
the  fallen  fiag.  Not  here  did  Washington 
give  the  British  King  the  Christmas  gift 
of  a  shattered  mercenary  army.  Not  here 
did  Nathaniel  Oreene,  our  American  Fablus, 
slowly  wear  out  an  army  too  strong  for  him 
in  pitched  battle.  Nothing  happened  here 
except  the  stole  suffering  that  proved  our 
men  had  the  highest  military  virtue  of  all, 
the  ability  to  Imagine  death,  but  not  defeat. 
It  Is  appropriate,  then,  that  nearly  two 
centuries  later  we  are  still  gathering  here  to 
celebrate  what  was  demonstrated  here,  not 
exultantly  with  thunder  of  guns  and  fan- 
fare of  trumpets,  but  with  Joy  and  thankful- 
ness that  the  men  of  old  were  such  men, 
and  with  a  profound  resolve  that  their  stout 
hearts  shall  not  be  disgraced  by  a  wavering 
and  quickly   discouraged   posterity. 

For  If  ability  to  endure  frustration  and 
disappointment,  and  hope  deferred  that 
"maketh  the  heart  sick"  meant  the  salvation 
of  the  Nation  in  1T78,  It  means  the  salvation 
of  the  world  in  1966.  If  they  had  failed,  the 
United  States  of  America  would  never  have 
been  bom.  If  we  faU,  a  despairing  next 
generation  may  well  believe  that  It  might 
as  well  not  have  been  bom,  since  it  lacked 
the  element  of  survival  and  therefore  raised 
hopes  only  to  dash  them.  So  It  U  not  un- 
reasonable to  say  that  failure  on  our  part 
would  be  worse  than  If  they  had  failed. 

From  the  physical  standpoint,  of  course, 
there  is  no  comparison  of  our  ordeal  with 
theirs.  We  are  not  leaving  bloody  footprints 
In  the  snow,  our  comrades  are  not  dying 
without  doctors  or  medicines,  few  of  us  are 
suffering  constant  hunger,  constant  pain, 
endless  back-breaking  labor.  From  that 
standpoint,  we  are  Indeed  the  fortunate  ones. 
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But  U  we  Tlew  It  from  the  mental  and 
apiritUAl.  not  tbe  pbyslcal  angle.  I  am  not 
■o  sure  of  our  sdrantage.  Th*  men  of  1778 
knew  what  they  had  to  do.  They  had  to 
win  that  war.  No  doubt  they  knew  that  In 
time  other  problems  would  artae.  but  until 
the  war  wa«  won  It  waa  uaeleaa  to  think 
about  anything   elae. 

We,  too,  have  a  war  on  our  hands,  but  it 
Is  a  comparatively  small  war,  and  there  are 
a  hundred  other  problems  that  will  not  wait 
for  peace.  On  only  a  few  of  these  Is  there 
any  general  agreement  on  what  we  ought 
to  do,  while  on  some  there  Is  strong,  almost 
violent  disagreement  among  Americans  of 
equal  honesty  and  intelligence.  That  Is  to 
say,  we  suffer  from  distractions  that  the  men 
of  Washington's  army  escaped.  Our  ordeal 
is  more  mental  than  physical,  but  If  we  can't 
stand  it  we  are  certainly  as  complete  failures 
as  men  who  break  down  under  physical  tor- 
ture. 

So  If  we  oome  to  VaUey  Forge  filled  with 
admiration  and  gratitude,  which  we  certainly 
ought  to  do,  I  subfnlt  that  we  ought  also  to 
come  In  a  spirit  of  deep  humility.  We  are 
better  off  than  the  men  who  suffered  here, 
but  not  as  much  better  off  as  complacent 
Americans  tend  to  believe.  It  was  their 
responsibility  to  deliver  the  country  from 
the  tyranny  of  a  foreign  prince.  But  It  is 
ours  to  deliver  it  from  tyrants  far  worse,  and 
much  harder  to  defeat,  than  Oeorge  ni.  We 
have  to  defend  it  from  the  tyranny  of  prej- 
udice. Ignorance,  hatred,  and  stupidity;  and 
our  failure  would  be  more  disastrous  be- 
cause it  would  affect  not  one  country  only 
but  all  the  world. 

To  strengthen  our  spirits  surely  we  can 
do  no  better  than  resort  to  this  shrine  of 
patriotism;  for  from  this  source.  If  from  any, 
we  should  be  able  to  draw  new  resolution 
and  stouter  courage.  It  was  here  that  our 
forefathers  met  the  supreme  test  of  their 
time  and  passed  it  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  So  from  this  place  their  descendants 
should  go  out  steeled  to  resist  the  failures, 
follies,  and  misfortunes  of  our  time.  If  tbe 
fair  reward  of  political  freedom  was  the 
Ideal  that  nerved  them  for  the  ordeal,  do 
we  lack  the  promise  of  an  even  fairer  re- 
ward? 

I  think  not.  I  think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  reward  offered  us  Is  as  much  great- 
er than  the  one  that  Inspired  their  cour- 
age and  devotion,  as  the  terrestrial  globe  Is 
greater  than  the  United  SUtes.  It  Is  the 
promise  that,  not  by  conquest,  not  by  coer- 
cion of  any  kind,  but  simply  by  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  ancient  truth  that 
"righteousness  exalteth  a  nation"  we  may 
persuade  men  of  diverse  races  and  many 
tongues  to  accept,  not  the  institutions,  but 
the  principles  of  government  that  our  an- 
cestors formulated  and  expressed  In  the 
Declaration   of  American  Independence. 

But  for  the  very  reason  that  this  Is  a 
process  of  moral  suasion,  not  of  compulsion, 
it  cannot  be  rapid:  and  to  be  compelled 
to  "make  haste  slowly"  is  one  of  the  severest 
tests  to  which  an  American  can  be  put. 
We  have  always  been  precipitate.  We  rushed 
to  the  Pacific  in  Just  40  percent  of  the  time 
that  Jeffereon — himself  a  fast  n\over  as  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  showed — thought  we 
would  need.  We  built  a  gigantic  railroad 
system  with  Incredible  speed.  We  invented 
the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  and  the 
aeroplane.  It  was  said  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, but  it  might  be  said  of  the  typical 
American  that  "his  natural  gait  la  running 
away." 

Then  to  call  on  such  a  nation  to  stop 
and  consider,  to  wait  for  the  auspicious  mo- 
ment, to  apply  pressure  slightly,  but  stead- 
ily and  for  a  long,  long  time — that  puts  a 
hasty  nation  to  a  ««ry  hard  test  indeed. 
We  want  results  now,  or  by  next  week  at 
the  latest.  We  are  builders,  rather  than 
cultivators,  and  to  ask  us  to  stand  patiently 
while    the    seasons    follow    their    leisurely 


round  is  hard  on  us.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple, the  United  Nations.  It  is  now  21  years 
old  and  It  hasn't  reconstructed  the  world 
yet.  So  there  are  TOtces  constantly  demand- 
ing that  tbe  thing  be  abandoned.  But  the 
reconstruction  of  the  world  would  be  won- 
derfully swift  If  it  were  done  in  three  gen- 
erations, that  Is.  in  a  single  century. 

This  explains  why  I  contend  that  February 
1966,  is  as  definitely  "the  winter  of  our  dis- 
content" as  February  1778,  was.  It  la  differ- 
ent, certainly.  "ITie  present  ordeal  is  pey- 
chological,  rather  than  physical,  but  never 
doubt  that  It  U  (ui  ordeal,  and  never  doubt 
that  If  we  fail  the  present  test  the  result  will 
be  as  disastrous  as  failure  would  have  been 
In  the  18th  century. 

But  at  VaUey  Forge  the  Americans  did  not 
fail— and  we,  too,  are  Americans.  Plut  of 
our  inheritance  Is  the  grim  determination, 
tbe  dogged  refusal  even  to  imagine  defeat 
that  brought  the  men  of  old  at  last  to  Tork- 
town  to  accept  the  surrender  of  a  beaten 
foe.  The  British  Army  band  on  that  occa- 
sion played  a  tune  called,  "The  World  Turned 
Upeide  Down,"  but  it  waa  their  final  bad 
guess.  It  was  In  fact  tbe  day  when  this  part 
of  the  world  at  last  was  set  rightslde  up. 

So  if  we  are  now  enduring  a  spiritual 
Valley  Forge,  shall  we  not  regard  It  as  the 
prelude  to  a  spiritual  Torktown  that  Is  bound 
to  come?  We  are  not  fighting  Redcoats  now. 
Such  military  foes  as  we  have  may  l>e  curi- 
ously described  as  yellow  Reds.  But  by  far 
the  heavier,  tougher  battle  la  against  the  in- 
visible foes  I  named  a  few  minutes  ago.  Nor 
are  they  foreign,  for  prejudice,  ignorance, 
hatred,  and  stupidity  have  no  nationality; 
they  are  universal,  and  their  presmice  among 
us  is  more  to  be  feared  than  their  invasion 
from  abroad. 

By  tbe  same  token,  we  may  expect  victory 
In  this  war  to  be  longer  delayed  than  It  was 
in  the  7  years  of  the  Revolution,  for  the 
Iseues  are  greater  and  more  widespread.  Yet 
victory  in  this  struggle  will  be  even  more 
glorious;  for  while  the  men  of  old  won  us 
freedom  as  a  nation,  If  we  can  match  their 
ooiu«ge,  their  endurance,  and  their  faith, 
we  may  emerge,  not  merely  as  a  tree  nation, 
but  as  a  leader  of  all  free  nations  in  the 
search  for  that  wisdom  whose  "ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 


WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickucs]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  8PEAKP31.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
country  was  first  discovered,  the  supply 
of  clean  water  seemed  unlimited.  The 
great  bodies  of  water  were  more  than 
adequate  for  fish  and  wildlife,  and  they 
were  used  for  Irrigation,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  power,  and  as  Inland  highways  for 
agriculture  and  Industry. 

But  these  waterways  also  were  used 
as  dumps  for  waste  products  without 
thought  to  the  consequences  for  future 
generations. 

Nationally,  the  problem  of  water  sup- 
ply has  grown  Into  one  of  major  sig- 
nificance. We  are  making  enormous  de- 
mands on  our  water  supplies — and  it  is 
estimated  that  at  the  current  rate  our 
requirements  will  greatly  exceed  supplies 
within  the  short  period  of  i  *»  years.  This 
means  that  we  must  hasten  the  cleanup 
of  our  fouled  waters  and  adapt  means  to 
reuse  water  wherever  possible. 


This  effort  will  tax  our  technical  skills, 
our  innovating  aUllty.  and  our  capital 
resources,  both  public  and  prtrate,  and 
at  all  levels  of  society. 

On  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States, 
the  severe  drought  conditions  which  have 
plagued  some  areas,  such  as  New  York 
City,  are  previews  of  things  to  come 
for  all  of  us  unless  we  face  the  problem 
of  managing  water  resources. 

Because  this  is  a  national  problem, 
there  are  naturally  a  number  of  legisla- 
tive measures  which  have  been  enacted 
by  the  Congress  or  which  will  be  voted 
upon  in  the  near  future.  The  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  was  enacted  to  amend 
the  basic  Water  Pollution  Control  and 
Abatement  Act  of  1961.  The  Water 
Quality  Act  provided  means  for  addi- 
tional pollution  research  and  develop- 
ment, increased  grants  for  construction 
of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works, 
and  authorized  establishment  of  water 
quality  standards  on  interstate  water- 
ways. 

Over  the  next  10  years,  we  could 
achieve  very  dramatic  gains  In  the  ap- 
pearance and  quality  of  our  rivers  and 
waterways.  It  does  not  take  too  long 
for  streams  to  cleanse  themselves,  if 
there  is  a  fast  current  flow,  and  if  the 
flow  of  pollution  into  them  stops.  But 
to  stop  the  Inflow  of  pollution  Is  going  to 
require  a  massive  investment  in  order 
to  build  the  great  number  of  sewage 
treatment  plants  needed. 

The  magnitude  (^  the  effort  Is  indi- 
cated in  a  report  made  recently  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Although,  State,  Federal,  and  local  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  representatives  of  indus- 
try were  found  to  be  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  present  program  of  sewage 
treatment  construction  grants,  they  all 
agreed  that  current  authorization  for 
1150  million  annually  is  entirely  inade- 
quate to  keep  pace  with  the  problem — 
and  even  this  authorization  is  scheduled 
to  expire  on  June  30  of  next  year. 

Right  now,  for  example,  367  new  sew- 
age treatment  centers  are  needed  Just  in 
the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  at  a 
total  cost  of  over  $1,300  million.  The 
Federal  share  of  30  percent  of  this  comes 
to  $397  million. 

There  is  a  current  need  in  Baltimore 
for  three  sewage  treatment  centers  at  a 
cost  of  $6  million,  and  by  1972  there  will 
be  a  need  for  five  more  at  a  cost  of  about 
$42  million.  In  connection  with  cleans- 
ing the  Potomac  and  keeping  it  clean,  11 
new  sewage  treatment  projects  are 
needed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
13  more  will  be  needed  by  1972. 

After  we  get  the  necessary  river  basins 
cleaned  up,  we  must  have  adequate  sew- 
age treatment  centers  to  keep  them 
clean,  and  for  this  purpose  it  appears 
that  the  Federal  share  will  have  to  be 
nearly  $1  billion  per  3^ar  rather  than  the 
currently  authorized  $150  million. 

There  is  a  very  close  relationship  be- 
tween water  quality  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. In  fact,  water  quality  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  Nation's  future  eco- 
nomic growth.  Clean  water  is  essential 
to  life.  A  coordinated  program  to  assure 
its  supcAy  is,  in  my  view,  an  absolute 
necessity. 
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FRIENDSHIP  AIRPORT'S  BOARD 
EXPLAINS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Friedxl]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Ifi  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  you  and  most  of  my  colleagues  have 
rrad  recent  reports  in  the  press  regaid- 
ing  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  plans 
to  convert  Washington  National  Airport 
to  a  Jet  terminal  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$150  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  I 
believe  we  will  find  that  this  figure  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  actual  cost  if  present 
plans  are  carried  cut. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1953 
the  proposal  to  build  a  Jet  airport  to 
serve  the  Washington  area  had  already 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  and  the 
estimated  cost  as  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress was  $14  million.  When  disagree- 
ment developed  regarding  the  location 
for  Uiis  new  Jet  airport,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  former  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration and  its  suooessor,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  as  well  as  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  return  to  Congress 
again  and  again  to  request  additional 
funds. 

Numerous  times  during  these  discus- 
sions, I  made  statements  on  the  floor  to 
the  effect  that  the  proposed  airport  would 
not  be  built  for  $14,  or  $35,  or  $50,  or 
even  $90  million. 

I  was  ignored  then  but  time  proved 
that  I  was  right  and  that  we  have  now 
^lent  more  than  $110  million  on  Dulles 
Airport.  The  Congress  authorized  this 
expenditure  because  we  were  told  that 
this  new  Jet  airport  would  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  Washington  area  for 
airline  service  for  dozens  of  years  be- 
cause there  was  plenty  of  room  for  ex- 
pansion at  Chantilly,  Va. 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  told  that 
Washington  National  Airport  could  not 
possibly  handle  Jet  aircraft  and  could 
not  be  expanded.  We  were  told  that 
Washington  National  was  already  over- 
crowded to  the  point  that  it  was  no 
longer  safe  and  that  Jets  could  not  use 
Washington  National  because  the  noise 
was  already  a  problem  in  the  congested 
area  of  Washington  and  Virginia. 

Now,  all  of  these  reasons  for  obtaining 
congressional  approval  to  build  Dulles 
Airport  are  being  tossed  aside  and  we 
are  told  that  if  we  spend  $150  million 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  all  of  these 
problems  will  disappear  and  Washington 
National  can  handle  Jet  aircraft  regard- 
less of  unsafe  overcrowded  conditions 
and  regardless  of  the  noise  which  now 
disturbs  the  residents  In  that  area. 

Recent  reports  in  the  press  indicate 
that  some  Washington  area  residents 
and  businessmen  feel  that  the  people  of 
Maryland  have  no  right  to  be  interested 
In  what  hapiiens  at  Washington  National 
Airport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  people  of 
Maryland  have  every  right  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  present  plans  for  Wash- 
ington National  AirpQrt  because  they  are 


taxpayers  and  their  tax  dollars  will  be 
used  for  this  unnecessary  expansion. 
And,  Maryland  citizens'  tax  dollars 
helped  to  build  the  Jet  terminal  at  Chan- 
tilly, Va.,  to  help  serve  the  Washington 
area  residents. 

The  chairman  of  the  Airport  Board  of 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Crane,  recently 
'  inserted  an  article  in  Washington's  three 
newspapers  further  explaining  why  the 
residents  of  Maryland  have  a  vital  inter- 
est in  any  plans  for  Washington  National 
Airport. 

I  think  this  explanation  should  be  read 
by  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  who 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  legislation  to 
authorize  the  wasteful  expenditure  of 
another  $150  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  I  include  this  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Feb.  23, 

1966] 

FaiKNDSHip  AntPORT's  Board  Explains 

The  question  has  been  asked  on  a  number 
of  occasions  by  Washington  businessmen 
and  others  why  the  officials  of  Friendship 
International  Airport  should  be  concerned 
in  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  plans  with 
respect  to  Dulles  and  Washington  National 
Airports. 

The  question  Is  a  natural  one.  Friendship 
Airport's  board  would  like  to  explain  Its  po- 
sition In  this  matter.  If  Friendship  had  the 
air  service  so  greatly  needed  by  the  people 
and  businesses  in  the  central  section  of 
Maryland,  including  as  it  does  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  its  contiguous  counties,  the  East- 
ern Shore,  and  the  south  central  Pennsyl- 
vanla  area  around  York,  my  associates  and  1 
would  perhaps  have  no  official  basis  for  in- 
teresting ourselves  in  the  National  Capital's 
airport  activities. 

1  would  not  virlsh  to  imply,  however,  that 
as  private  citizens,  paying  Federal  taxes,  we 
are  ostracized  from  expressing  our  view- 
points regarding  Federal  extravagance  and 
waste. 

But  those  of  us  interested  tn  making 
Friendship  of  maximum  usefulness  to  the 
2,600,000  people  and  businesses  in  Its  serv- 
ice area  have  a  direct  and  compelling  inter- 
est in  the  maldistribution  of  flight  service 
in  the  Washington/Baltimore  complex. 

Friendship  Airport  Is  grossly  deficient  in 
the  short-hop  type  of  air  service  to  medium, 
size  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  We 
are  deficient  in  this  type  of  service,  which 
for  years  has  been  concentrated  and  over- 
concentrated  at  Washington  National. 
While  Friendship  has  good  long-range  Jet 
service  to  most  of  the  larger  cities,  It  has 
only  about  90  daily  short-distance  flights. 
Washington  National  has  over  600  such 
flights  dally.  To  some  of  these  smaller 
cities,  we  have  no  flight  service  at  all;  in  36 
Instances  we  face  the  unbeUevable  disad- 
vantage of  having  only  one-way  service  from 
Friendship  to  these  cities,  while  Washington 
National  is  abundantly  supplied  with  single 
plane  roundtrlp  service  to  many  of  them. 

Between  Friendship  and  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, there  Is  no  service;  but  from  Wash- 
ington National  there  are  10  flights  each 
weekday  with  9  returns.  Despite  mutually 
important  commercial  trade  relations — 
woolen  mills,  manufacturers  of  synthetics, 
fertilizer,  rain  garments,  plumbing  fittings, 
banking,  credit  and  Insurance,  etc. — we  have 
but  one  southboimd  filgbt  to  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  placing  an  air  traveler  (after  enduring 
three  intervening  stops)  in  Charlotte  at  1 
o'clock  In  the  morning.  Washington  Na- 
tional has  nine  flights  each  way,  conveniently 
spaced  between  morning  and  evening. 

Instance  after  Instance  o<  this  kind  could 
be  cited,  and  the  conclusion  is  Inescapable 
that  in  these  Instances,  and  by  design,  Mary- 


land travelers  must  submit  to  traveling  60  or 
70  mUes  or  more,  through  another  city  or  its 
highly  congested  suburbs  in  order  to  obtain 
reasonable  air  service.  This  unfair  biuxlen 
is  shouldered  on  Marylanders  because  of  the 
flight  concentration  at  Washington  Na- 
tional— a  concentration  far  beyond  need  and 
economically  supportable  because  of  the  en- 
forced patronage  of  Marylanders.  Hence  our 
Interest  in  the  air  service  at  Washington 
airports. 

Instead  of  tbe  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
divesting  Washington  National  of  some  por- 
tion of  these  flights,  and  thereby  giving  tbe 
people  of  Maryland  a  reasonable  amount  of 
air  service  and  coincidentally  reducing  the 
hazards  and  discomfort  suffered  by  residents 
tn  the  vicinity  of  that  airport,  now  comes 
the  proposal  to  worsen  this  situation  by 
allowing  Jets  to  fly  from  Washington  Na- 
tional. If  tbe  FAA's  decision  is  allowed  to 
stand,  the  use  of  Boeing  727's  (seating  almost 
as  many  as  our  largest  continental  Jets)  can 
and  probably  will  result  in  the  diversion  of 
some  of  Friendship's  Jet  service  to  Miami, 
Chicago,  etc. 

It  is  futile  to  say  that  the  FAA  could  not 
prevent  this  unfair  treatment  of  the  Nation's 
sixth  largest  dty,  with  its  magnificent  sea- 
port and  Its  extensive  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activities.  It  is  within  the  Agency's 
powers  to  control  the  volume  and  congestion 
of  air  traffic  at  Washington  National.  More 
than  that,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Agency  to 
do  this. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago,  the  official  spokesman 
of  the  airlines  told  tbe  Senate  that  Wash- 
ington National  was  then  congested  and  had 
reached  the  limit  of  its  potential.  A  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee also  made  public  the  voluntary  ad- 
mission that  conditions  at  Washington  Na- 
tional were  congested  and  even  dangerous 
in  1056. 

But  since  these  disturbing  announce- 
ments— made  at  a  time  when  funds  were 
being  sought  to  buUd  Dulles — what  has  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  done?  It  has  per- 
mitted an  Increase  of  Si, 000  in  yearly  flight 
movements  and  an  increase  of  66  percent — 
now  more  than  6  million — In  the  volume  of 
patronage  at  an  alrix>rt  admittedly  congested 
9  years  ago.  It  has  permitted  this  to  be 
done,  knowing  full  well  of  the  pressing  need 
for  more  air  service  In  the  populous  Mary- 
land areas.  It  has  done  this  knowing  that 
the  large  airport  which  it  constructed  at 
ChantiUy,  Va.,  U  thirsting  for  greater  use 
and,  like  Friendship,  could  accommodate 
flights  transferred  from  old  and  inadequate 
Washington  National. 

Our  board's  interest  in  this  serloiu  situa- 
tion is  not  due  to  civic  loyalty  nor  to  munici- 
pal rivalry  nor  to  a  desire  to  criticize  unfairly 
important  Federal  agencies.  It  is  an  honest 
effort  to  obtain  fair  and  reasonable  treat- 
ment for  that  State  from  whose  broad  acres — 
solely — the  National  Capital  is  carved.  The 
mother  has  no  need  to  be  Jealous  of  the 
daughter. 


ADDRESS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
HALE  BOGGS.  OF  LOUISIANA,  AT 
THE  TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  HON- 
ORING STATE  SENATOR  PAUL 
DORF 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Frizdxi.]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RcooRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  main  issue  of  concern 
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to  the  American  people  today  1b  our  In- 
volvement In  the  war  in  Vietnam  bat  our 
efforts  to  brln«  peace  to  this  are*  are 
widely  misunderstood. 

"niose  who  state  that  we  have  no  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  Ignore  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  pledged  to  come  to 
the  aid  ol  any  country  attacked  by  Com- 
munist aggressors  and  that  we  do  so  be- 
cause it  is  In  our  own  best  interest  to 
help  freedom-loving  iieople  remain  free 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. A  very  wise  man  once  made  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  those  who 
do  not  respect  freedom  for  others  de- 
serve it  not  for  themselves. 

To  help  the  citizens  of  our  coimtry  bet- 
ter imderstand  the  problems  we  are  fac- 
ing in  Vietnam,  the  President  and  other 
administration  officials  have  made  nu- 
merous speeches  and  held  many  news 
conferences  to  explain  why  we  are  In 
Vietnam  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  for 
the  Vietnamese  people  who  are  unable 
to  meet  Communist  aggression  alone. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  speeches  I 
have  heard  on  this  subject  was  delivered 
In  Baltimore  on  February  16  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Democratic  whip,  the  Honor- 
able Halz  Boggs. 

The  occasion  was  a  testimonial  dinner 
honoring  State  senator  Paul  Dorf,  whose 
legislative  district  is  within  my  con- 
gressional district.  More  than  1,100  peo- 
ple attended  this  dinner  and  this  is  one 
of  the  largest  gatherings  I  have  ever  seen 
In  Baltimore  city. 

Our  colleague  from  Louisiana  recently 
went  to  Vietnam  to  see  for  himself  Just 
what  is  going  on  there  and  he  delivered 
an  outstanding  address  that  did  much  to 
explain  and  clarify  the  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam  and  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  effect  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  war.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  address.  Congressman  Boggs 
received  a  standing  ovation  from  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  his  stir- 
ring talk. 

I  am  sure  the  observations  of  this 
knowledgeable  statesman  are  of  special 
Interest  to  everyone  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  his  address  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  : 
ApTBiTf  OF  RxprnssmTATivx  Haui  Boccs.  or 

Louisiana,    at   tbx    Testimonial    Dinnxb 

HoMOUNO  Stats  Sknatok  Paux.  Dobt 

Mr.  ChAlnnan,  UuUm  and  gentleDoen,  I 
•baU  t&lk  to  you  of  Vletnain.  I  shall  try  to 
t«U  you  why  w«  are  there,  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  and  the  means  we  are  employing.  I 
shall  consider  some  of  the  altematlVM  which 
have  been  proposed  by  critics. 

The  subject  is  complex.  Ova  cause  is  still 
misunderstood.    Bo  let  us  begin. 

First,  let  us  speak  of  old  realities  and  new 
myths.  Th»  old  reality  Is  that  the  Ck)inm\i- 
nlst  world  Is  still  predatory.  Now  it  is  China 
more  than  the  Soviet  Union  which  casts 
covetous  eyes  on  her  neighbors.  Communist 
China  believes  that  It  can  conquer  the  world. 
It  believes  it  can  do  this  through  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation.  In  South  Viet- 
nam, such  a  bloody  war  of  so-called  libera- 
tion Is  raging.  The  Communist  Vietcong  are 
trying  to  take  over  South  Vietnam.  They  are 
being  abetted,  with  men  and  arms,  from 
North  Vietnam;  the  root  instigator  U  Com- 
munist China. 

We  are  in  South  Vietnam  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  retain  their  Independence 
and  freedom.    This  Is  oar  Immediate  goal. 


Our  whole  history  impels  us  to  protect  our 
weak  friends  from  aggression. 

Our  resistance  to  militant  communism  In 
South  Vietnam  is  part  of  a  long  series  of 
events  in  which  we  have  defended  freedcno. 
It  started  with  the  Truman  doctrine  In  1M7. 
Congress  and  the  country  agreed  with  Presi- 
dent Truman,  and  American  aid  was  sent  to 
Greece.  The  policy  was  a  brUliant  success 
and  Greece  and  the  Mediterranean  were 
saved  for  the  Weet. 

So  South  Vietnam  la  in  the  tradition  of 
our  help  to  Greece  and  Turkey  In  1947, 
Formosa  and  Korea  In  1950,  and  Berlin  since 
1948.  All  these  stands  in  defense  of  freedom 
were  successful.  AU  these  areas  remain  In 
the  free  world. 

But  we  have  an  even  more  Important  task. 
Vietnam  Is  a  crucial  test  between  our  coun- 
try and  Communist  China.  If  we  leave  with- 
out a  Just  and  honorable  peace,  the  word 
wUl  quickly  spread  around  the  world,  like 
a  prairie  fire,  that  the  West  has  quit  and 
communism  is  the  victor.  The  Impact  of 
this  is  obvious. 

First,  it  would  demonstrate  that  the  Chi- 
nese brand  of  communism  which  repeatedly 
and  ezpUcltly  says  it  wants  no  peace  wUl  be- 
come dominant.  The  Slno-Sovlet  split  will 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  militant  and  ag- 
greaaive  Chinese. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  recently  pointed 
out:  "A  central  issue  In  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  leading  Conununlst  powers 
today  Is  to  what  extent  it  Is  effective  and 
prudent  to  use  force  to  promote  the  spread 
of  commuiUam.  If  the  belllcoee  doctrines  of 
the  Asian  Communists  should'  reap  a  sub- 
stantial reward,  the  outlook  for  peae^ln  this 
world  would  be  grim  Indeed."  ^* 

Now  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese, the  average  age — of  the  17  men  who 
make  up  the  top  leadership  is  68 — face  many 
problems  of  their  own.  One  is  what  Com- 
munists call  revisionism.  This  Is  the  tend- 
ency to  forsake  militant  revolution  for  in- 
ternal development,  iislng  some  of  the  same 
Incentives  employed  by  free  enterprise  so- 
cieties outside  of  the  Communist  orbit.  This 
Is  what  the  Russians  are  experiencing,  and 
by  resisting  aggression  In  South  Vietnam,  we 
are  encouraging  such  revisionism  In  China. 

The  effect  of  such  a  withdrawal  on  Japan 
would  be  serious.  There  a  laborious  effort 
has  been  quite  successful  in  creating  a  peace- 
ful and  democratic  society.  Its  economy  and 
industry  are  now  harnessed  to  the  ways  of 
peace.  I  was  In  Japan  recently  and  I  am 
convinced  that  It  could  not  continue  as  a 
free  society  If  we.  In  effect,  surrender  In  Viet- 
nam and  withdraw  from  southeast  Asia. 

SlmUarly,  what  do  you  think  would  have 
happened  In  Indonesia  had  we  not  been  In 
Vietnam?  Do  you  think  the  recent  over- 
throw and  demise  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  Communist  parties  In  the 
world  would  have  been  successful  had  not 
the  Indonesians  known  that  we  were  In 
southeast  Asia  and  would  remain  until  an 
honorable  peace  is  attained? 

Equally  Important,  we  stand  In  Vietnam 
becavise  we  know  that  U  we  retreat  there, 
then  Thailand,  Laos.  Cambodia,  Indonesia, 
Pakistan,  India,  would  all  faU  very  quickly. 
The  probable  result  would  be  world  war  m. 

President  Johnson  has  stated  our  reasons 
for  being  in  Vietnam.  If  the  Communists 
win,  he  said:  'They  would  know  they  can 
accomplish  through  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tlotial  liberation  what  they  could  not  accom- 
plish through  naked  aggression  In  Korea — 
or  insurgency  in  the  Phlllpplnee.  Greece  and 
Malaya— or  the  threat  of  aggression  in  Tur- 
key—or In  a  free  election  booth  anywhere  In 
the  world.** 

Our  military  effort  In  Vietnam,  then.  Is 
vital  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  in  achlertng  a  stable,  vi- 
able, goTermnent  with  a  free  society.  Bat 
the  fact  Is  that  military  success  in  defeating 
the  Vletoong  is  only  the  Initial  step  in  a  long. 


toxigh  task  of  rebuilding  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese society  to  meet  the  challenges  and  re- 
sponslbUltles  of  seU-gov«maient  as  a  modem 
state. 

The  military  difficulties  are  compounded 
by  the  state  of  the  South  Vietnam  economy 
and  political  organization.  The  Commu- 
nists have  wreaked  havoc.  In  the  dense  Jun- 
gles and  broad  deltas  they  have  employed 
every  conceivable  method  of  terror  and  coer- 
cion. 

Imagine,  If  you  wUl,  the  United  States 
with  half  of  the  cities  and  towns  under  Com- 
munist control.  Imagine  no  road  or  rail- 
road or  canal  or  river  safe  for  communica- 
tion and  transportation.  Imagine  the 
fanner  unable  to  produce  his  crop  because 
ot  tenor,  murder,  and  assassination.  And 
picture  a  terrain  of  Jungles  and  swamps 
largely  Inaccessible.  Then  you  will  have 
some  notion  of  the  problems  In  Vietnam. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  most  of  the  leader- 
ship— mayors,  eounctlmen,  educators,  editors, 
physicians,  lawyers  and  engineers  have  been 
assassinated. 

It  is  under  these  conditions  that  we  seek 
to  Join  with  the  forces  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  to  pacify  their  country. 
This  is  why  our  military  leaders  do  not  claim 
victory. 

The  economic  and  social  challenge  Is  very 
great.  But  you  do  not  hear  enough  of  our 
efforts  In  these  areas.  That  was  the  princi- 
pal reason  for  the  President's  visit  to  Ha- 
waii this  week. 

Today  more  than  1,000  employees  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development — 
many  of  them  striving  in  the  countryside 
and  the  small  hamlets  and  villages — are  en- 
gaged in  helping  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple In  every  conceivable  area. 

Otir  Government  la  now  providing  more 
than  $300  million  a  year  for  our  technical 
personnel  to  work  with  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. This  economic  assistance  Is  a  four- 
point  effort  In  four  major  areas: 

1.  Grant  aid,  to  finance  Imports  to  help 
maintain  the  South  Vietnam  economy  on  a 
day-to-day  operating  basis,  and  to  prevent 
serious  inflation,  and  curb  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

3.  Capital  projects  assistance,  to  broaden 
the  economic  base  and  ImiHrove  urban  facil- 
ities with  water  supply  systems,  electrifica- 
tion. Improved  harbors,  roads  and  transport 
facilities. 

3.  Technical  assistance,  to  Improve  hu- 
man skills  through  education  In  agricxiltural 
methods,  public  health,  public  safety,  public 
administration,  logistics  and  other  areas,  and 

4.  Counterlnsurgency,  to  maintain  basic 
services  for  the  people  by  providing  food- 
stuffs, farm  tools,  roofing  and  cement,  and 
other  materials.  Included  In  this  part  of 
the  program  is  strengthening  of  the  national 
police  force. 

Now  I  have  dlsoissed  with  you  why  we 
are  in  South  Vietnam  and  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  there.  I  have  a  further  duty.  This 
Is  to  frankly  discuss  with  you  what  the 
critics  of  our  policy,  both  In  and  out  of 
Congress,  are  saying.  A  president  can  be 
right  and  the  entire  country  disagree  with 
him.  Or  he  may  be  wrong  and  still  enjoy 
mass   approbation. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  answer  these 
arguments.  On  one  side  some  advocate  at 
worst,  complete  surrender — that  we  get  out 
right  cway.  At  best,  they  guise  this  defeat- 
Ism  in  an  enclave  theory  which  would  effec- 
tively give  the  bulk  of  the  country  over  to 
the  Communists  and  leave  us  isolated. 

Others  advocate  mass  bombing.  They 
want  us  to  take  the  war  to  the  Chinese  main- 
land. Their  Intesiston  Is  honorable.  The 
result  would  be  devastation,  but  not  victory. 
And  their  proposals  might  unleash  a  world 
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Disparate  as  these  critics  are  tn  the  solu- 
tions they  propose,  they  are  similar  In  thetr 
eagerness  to  be  relieved  at  Um  burdsna  at 


world  leadership.  They  both  want  us  to  get 
the  whole  thing  over  With.  Both  views 
smack  of  the  sentiments  of  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain.  Ji4r.  Chamberlain  once  siwke 
to  the  British  nation  and  I  quote:  "Of  a 
quarrel  in  a  far-away  country  between  people 
of  wtMon  we  know  nothing — ^why  should  we 
get  involved?" 

This  was  appeasement)  The  result  was  6 
years  of  the  bloodiest  wax  In  the  history  of 
mankind.  That  appeasement  would  work 
was  a  myth  then — It  remains  a  myth  now. 

These  critics  despair  tjoo  soon.  We  have 
been  In  South  Vietnam  la  force  for  a  scant 
6  months.  Only  now  Is  our  presence  being 
felt.  Six  months  ago,  villnge  after  village  was 
being  surrounded  and  overcome,  and  the 
government  forces  had  retreated  to  the  town 
squares  and  to  the  city  of  Saigon  Itself.  To- 
day, many  of  the  villages  have  been  retaken 
and  pacified.  More  than  that,  the  people 
know  that  we  are  there.  They  know  that  we 
Intend  to  stay  as  long  as  necessary.  The  im- 
pact Is  (me  of  enormous  lignlflcance. 

Just  over  a  month  ago  I  was  lu  Vietnam. 
I  went  there  to  see  for  myself.  I  saw  the 
condition  of  the  country.  I  saw  the  magni- 
tude of  the  job.  I  saw  |tbat  we  were  doing 
that  job. 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  ■will  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people.  But  I  must  pause  to  tell  you 
about  our  magnificent  men.  Our  forces  are 
extremely  able,  alert,  and  Intelligent.  Most 
of  the  men  In  our  Armed  Forces  today  are 
high  school  graduates.  Most  of  our  officers 
are  college  graduates.  Most  of  them  are 
trained  In  government,  In  economics  and 
political  sjrstems.  And  most  of  them,  thank 
God,  understand  the  philosophical  and  po- 
litical threat  of  communism  so  that  they 
know  what  the  war  is  all  about.  The  morale 
of  our  men  Is  tremendotis.  Inspiring  is  the 
only  word  for  It.  They  know  why  we  are 
there.  They  know  what  we  must  do.  And 
they  have  the  ability  and  will  to  do  it. 

What  then  are  the  proepects  for  immedi- 
ate victory?  Victory  In  lihls  Instance  la  not 
like  that  of  a  conventional  war,  In  that  It 
must  mean  the  contalnntent  of  communism, 
and  this  win  undoubtedly  take  time  and  ef- 
fort and  sacrifice.  But  the  stakes  are 
enormous. 

I  recall  as  vividly  as  any  experience  of  my 
life,  the  days  of  the  Cuban  crisis.  You  may 
remember  that  Congress  had  just  adjourned 
and  President  Kennedy  summoned  all  of  the 
congressional  leaders  back  to  Washington. 
There  In  the  Cabinet  Boom  of  the  White 
House  he  outlined  In  detail  the  Russian  mis- 
sile threat  to  the  United  States.  For  one 
terrible  week  the  Nation  looked  down  the 
nuclear  barrel.  On  the  Monday  after  the 
Sunday  morning  that  Khrushchev  wrote  his 
letter  to  the  President  indicating  withdrawal 
of  the  missiles.  President  Kennedy  said,  at 
his  final  briefing:  "The  military  threat  of 
Russia  is  receding.  Now  the  threat  will  ooiae 
from  Communist  China  as  It  develops  the 
hydrogen  bomb." 

Two  years  later,  almost  to  the  day.  gathered 
In  the  same  room,  with  almost  the  same 
people,  with  the  exception  of  President 
Kennedy,  President  JoUAson  briefed  us  on 
the  e;q>lo6lon  of  the  first  nuclear  device  in 
China.  There  were  maiiy  questions  directed 
at  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary  McNamara. 
One  prevailed  above  all  the  others.  What 
threat  does  this  pose  to  the  free  world?  The 
answer  came  back,  candid  and  brief:  Very 
little  as  of  now,  but  a  major  and  dangerous 
one  10  years  from  now,  baring  no  change  In 
the  aggressive  govemmont  now  dominant  In 
China. 

And  as  I  talked  with  our  leaders  in  Viet- 
nam and  Saigon,  'ttiese  Meetings  kept  recur- 
ring in  my  mind. 

So  this  is  the  ultimate  challenge  of  Viet- 
nam. Whether  we  turn  back  the  threat  now 
or  whether  we  repeat  the  events  of  other  days 
and    ultimately    face    •    China    Uiflnltely 
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stronger  than  It  Is  today  and  determined  to 
conquer  the  rest  of  mankind. 

This  is  the  challenge,  but  what  of  the 
future?  Our  objectives  are  clear.  We  in- 
tend to  conlculn  oommimicm  In  Vietnam. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  Conununiste  will 
stop  unless  we  stand  firm.  Thus,  we  are 
erecting  a  waU.  Not  a  wall  of  iMrlck  and  stone 
and  barbed  wire,  but  a  waU  of  wUl  and 
resolution. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  President  Johnson  Is  doing  every- 
thing poesible  to  get  the  Vietnam  conflict  to 
the  conference  table  where  we  can  achlerre  a 
just  and  honorable  settlement.  Our  emis- 
saries range  the  world  for  peace.  Now  we 
take  our  search  for  peace  Into  a  new  forum 
at  the  United  Nations. 

We  will  stay  in  Vietnam  no  longer  than  Is 
necessary.  We  seek  no  territory  or  bases. 
We  support  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
if  they  can  be  conducted  In  peace  and  without 
Communist  Intimidation. 

The  problem  Is,  as  the  most  recent  pro- 
nouncements from  Hanoi  so  graphically 
reveal,  that  the  Conununiste  do  not  yet  want 
peace.    They  still  think  they  can  win. 

Our  enemies  hope  that  we  are  a  callow 
Nation.  They  confuse  our  reluctance  to 
accept  oiir  destiny  of  world  leadership  with 
lack  of  resolve  and  thus  call  us  a  paper  tiger. 
They  hope  that  we  will  be  unwilling  to  bear 
the  weight  of  world  leadership  when  the 
mantle  grows  heavy.  They  dream  that  the 
mightiest  Nation  In  the  world,  with  a  gross 
national  product  of  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  trllUon  dollars,  will  fall  for  the  spurious 
alternative  of  guns  or  butter.  They  hope 
that  the  Democratic  Party,  fearful  of  being 
characterlBed  as  a  war  party,  will  hesitate  to 
conduct  our  Vietnam  policy  with  vigor. 
They  cling  to  the  vain  expectation  that  our 
national  determination  will  crumble. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  from  the  ad- 
dress made  by  President  Johnson  at  the 
Johns  HoplLlns  University  In  April   1965: 

*'We  fight  because  we  must  fight  If  we  are 
to  live  in  a  world  where  every  country  can 
shape  its  own  destiny.  And  only  In  such  a 
world  will  our  own  freedom  be  finally  seciire. 
"The  first  reality  is  that  North  Vietnam 
has  attacked  the  Independent  nation  of 
South  Vietnam.  Its  object  Is  total  conquest. 
"Over  this  war.  and  all  Asia,  is  another 
reality:  The  deepening  shadow  of  Communist 
China.  The  rulers  lu  Hanoi  are  urged  on  by 
Pelplng.  This  Is  a  regime  which  has  de- 
stroyed freedom  in  Tibet,  attacked  India,  and 
been  condemned  by  the  United  Nations  for 
aggression  In  Korea.  It  Is  a  nation  which 
Is  helping  the  forces  of  violence  In  almost 
every  continent. 

"Why  are  we  In  South  Vietnam? 
"We  are  there  becaiise  we  have  a  promise 
to  keep.  Since  19S4  every  American  Presi- 
dent has  offered  support  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  have  helped  to  build, 
and  we  have  helped  to  defend.  Thus,  over 
the  years,  we  have  made  a  national  pledge 
to  help  South  Vietnam  defend  Its  Inde- 
pendence. And  I  Intend  to  keep  that 
promise. 

"We  are  also  there  to  strengthen  world 
order.  To  leave  Vietnam  to  Its  fate  would 
shake  the  confidence  of  all  these  people  In 
the  value  of  American  commitment,  the 
value  of  America's  word.  The  result  would 
be  Increased  unrest  and  instability,  and  even 
wider  war. 

"We  are  there  because  there  are  great 
stakes  In  the  balance.  Let  no  one  think  for 
a  moment  that  retreat  from  Vietnam  would 
bring  an  end  to  the  conflict.  The  battle 
would  be  renewed  in  one  country  and  then 
another.  The  central  lesson  of  our  time  Is 
that  the  appetite  of  aggression  Is  never 
satisfied. 

"There  are  those  who  wonder  why  we  have 
a  responsibility  there.  We  have  It  for  the 
same  reason  we  have  a  responsibility  for  the 


defense  of  the  freedom  of  Europe.  World 
War  II  was  fought  In  both  Europe  and  Asia 
and  when  it  ended,  we  found  ourselvea  with 
continued  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
freedom. 

"Our  objective  Is  the  independence  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  Its  freedom  from  attack. 
We  want  nothing  for  ourselves,  only  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to  guide 
their  own  country   in  their  own  way. 

"It  should  also  be  clear  that  the  only  path 
for  reasonable  men  is  the  path  of  peaceful 
settlement. 

"Such  peace  demands  an  Independent 
South  Vietnam  securely  guaranteed  and  able 
to  shape  its  own  relationships  to  all  others, 
free  from  outside  interference,  tied  to  no 
alliance,  a  military  base  for  no  other 
country." 


ATROCITIES  NOTED 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Kmol  may  extmd 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  obJecti(»i. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  greatly  impressed  by  some  figures  I 
read  recently  In  the  Salt  Lake  City  Des- 
eret  News.   It  pointed  out: 

If  the  United  States  had  as  many  mayors, 
pcdice  chlefa,  and  other  govenuivent  ad- 
ministrators assassinated  as  South  Vietnam 
has  In  proportion  to  Its  population,  300,000 
Americans  would  have  been  wiped  out  in 
3  years. 

The  paper  states  that  this  throws  light 
"on  why  the  Vietnamese  conflict  is  such 
a  long,  hard,  dirty  war." 

Atrocities  are  nothing  new  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  conflict,  the  paper  con- 
tinues.   It  adds: 

Such  tactics  did  not  prevent  the  British 
and  Malayans  from  defeating  the  Commu- 
nists. 

I  suggest  that  this  article  is  worth 
study,  and  I  include  it  in  the  Recorb: 
[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News,  Feb.  16,   1908] 
Can  Wk  Win  in  Vietnam? 

If  the  United  States  had  as  many  mayors, 
police  chiefs,  and  other  governmental  ad- 
ministrators assassinated  as  South  Vietnam 
has  In  proportion  to  Its  population,  360,000 
Americans  would  have  been  wiped  out  in  3 
years. 

That  fact  explains  more  than  just  why  the 
Vietcong  went  to  such  great  lengths  Tues- 
day to  assassinate  the  chief  of  Le  My.  a  show- 
case village  in  the  U.S.  marines'  pacification 
program.  It  also  sheds  llgfht  on  why  the 
Vietnamese  confilct  Is  sudi  a  long,  hard, 
dirty  war. 

It  helps  explain,  for  Instance,  why  the 
Vietcong  Is  so  tenacious.  In  a  complex  so- 
ciety such  as  that  of  the  United  States  where 
no  man  Is  Indispensable,  there  can  be  a 
smooth  transition  from  one  administration 
to  the  next  such  as  the  one  that  took  place 
after  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. In  a  simple  society  such  as  Vietnam, 
however,  where  experienced  administrators 
are  at  a  premium  and  decisionmaking  must 
consequently  be  more  centralized,  the  loss 
of  just  one  public  official  can  be  much  more 
disruptive. 

It  helps  explain  why  UJB.  bomMng  attacks 
haven't  been  as  effective  as  was  iMiped.  at 
least  not  so  far.    The  Vletooof  likely  feels 
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tlutt  aa  long  m  It  can  decaplUte  South  Viet- 
nam'* aodal  itnicttire  by  aaaaoalnatlng  pub- 
He  offldala,  tt  can  loae  a  acore  of  troopa  for 
trvTf  admlnUtrator  it  murders  and  atUl  be 
ahead  of  the  game. 

It  helps  explain  why  the  United  State*  has 
refuaed  to  include  the  Vletcong  In  any  peace 
negotlatlona.  Among  other  reaaona,  there  la 
an  underatandable  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  repreaentatlyea  of  a  nation  with  a  strict 
code  of  military  conduct  to  alt  at  the  same 
table  with  men  whose  hands  are  stained  with 
the  blood  of  innocent  civilians. 

It  also  helps  explain  why  the  United  States 
Is  having  so  much  trouble  winning  the  war. 
To  us,  life  Is  not  cheap  and  we  would  never 
think  of  stooping  to  asaaaalnatlon  Just  as  we 
have  refrained  from  bombing  civilian  targets 
In  North  Vietnam. 

Does  this  mean  the  United  States  Is  fight- 
ing a  war  It  cannot  win? 

Not  necsaaarlly.  Atrocities  are  nothing 
new  In  the  hlstcnry  of  human  conflict,  and 
aa  the  Nuremberg  trials  and  the  more  re- 
cent fate  of  Adolf  Elchmann  demonstrate, 
aooner  or  later  there  comes  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing for  war  criminals. 

Moreover,  during  the  1948-80  guerrilla  war 
in  Ualaya.  3,473  civilians  were  slaughtered 
compared  to  1,866  casualties  among  the  se- 
curity fiwcea.  But  such  tacUcs  did  not  pre- 
vent the  British  and  Malayans  from  defeat- 
ing the  C!ommunlsts. 


COMMENDATION  OP  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT HUMPHREY 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanlmouB  conMnt  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Kino]  may  extend 
bia  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rzcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mb.  Speaker. 
President  Lsnidon  B.  Johnson  Is  a  mo6t 
imusual  man,  using  the  term  In  Its  com- 
plimentary sense.  A  decision  recently 
made  by  him  is  particularly  worthy  of 
commendation,  the  decision  to  make  Vice 
President  Hvmphrit.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the  AID 
Program,  and  other  high  Oovemment  of- 
ficials available  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  give  them  an  In-depth  briefing 
CD  their  Vietnamese  visits. 

The  most  unusual  feature  of  this  op- 
eration Is  the  fact  that  the  Vice  President 
has  been  so  completely  available  and  so 
completely  forthright.  Every  Congress- 
man who  has  so  desired  has  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  him.  Every  question 
asked  has  been  answered. 

The  atmosphere  on  Capitol  Hill  during 
the  past  week  has  been  one  of  c<»nplete 
candor.  I  for  one  feel  that  this  has 
created  a  most  healthy  situation.  I  con- 
gratulate President  Johnson  on  his  new- 
est dlplcxnatlc  tour  de  force,  and  reassure 
the  Nation  that  on  Capitol  Hill  no  effort 
Is  being  spared  to  get  the  facts. 


NOTICE  TO  HOUSE  MEMBERS  ON 
RKPRINTINa  OP  UKRAINIAN  DAY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WHTTR  of  Texas.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Peniuylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Rioou  and  bidude  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  the  48th  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian Independence,  a  private  order  is  be- 
ing submitted  for  reprint  publication  of 
all  statements  and  oUier  Insertions  made 
by  House  Members  prior  to,  during,  and 
after  the  January  22,  1966.  event,  which 
was  observed  In  the  House  on  January 
25, 1966. 

If  there  Is  no  objection  from  any  such 
Member,  his  or  her  statement  or  Inser- 
tion will  be  Incorporated  In  the  reprint 
brochure,  which  has  been  requested  by 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America. 


U.S.  AIRPOWER  SHOULD  NOT  HAVE 
CLIPPED  WINGS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, U.S.  ground  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
are  operating  under  difficult  circum- 
stances, yet  our  ground  troops  are  under 
orders  to  flght  to  the  finish. 

Ironically,  where  the  United  States 
has  definite  superiority,  In  the  air  over 
North  Vietnam,  U.S.  airpower  has  Its 
wings  clipped.  American  airmen  are 
subject  to  careful  review  of  air  targets 
prior  to  bombing  missions,  and  many 
targets  are  spared  even  though  they  may 
have  definite  military  importance  to 
North  Vietnam. 

If  U.S.  ground  troops  are  told  to  fight 
to  win.  similar  standards  should  lt>e  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  UB.  airpower  over 
North  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  stated  that  the 
United  States  will  honor  its  commitment 
to  defeat  communism  in  Vietnam.  Let 
our  commitment  allow  no  room  for  sanc- 
tuary in  North  Vietnam,  but  be  carried 
out  with  the  same  resolution  in  the  air 
that  our  military  forces  now  use  on  the 
ground. 

PROTECTION  TO  DESERT  LAND 
KN'1'H.rF.a 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Tunwiy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
RscoRO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  protect  the  claims  of  those  who  had 
rights  to  desert  land  entries  before  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  ruled  last  year  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  to  allow  the  desert  land 
entries  to  be  cultivated. 

Deeert  land  laws  permit  an  Individual 
to  obtain  title  to  as  much  as  320  acres 


of  publicly  owned  land  if  certain  condi- 
tions are  met.  One  important  condition 
Is  that  a  water  supply  be  available  in  an 
amount  suflScient  to  make  the  lands  ag- 
riculturally productive. 

Under  the  law  at  least  $3  per  acre  must 
be  spent  on  reclamation  by  the  land- 
power  wltliin  3  years  after  the  entry  Is 
filed.  By  the  end  of  4  years  at  least 
one-eighth  of  the  land  must  be  under 
cultivation. 

Under  the  Maggie  Havens  ruling  in 
1923  the  Department  of  Interior  sus- 
pended the  time  limits  prescribed  by  des- 
ert land  laws  on  certain  lands  until  wa- 
ter for  irrigation  becomes  available. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  De- 
cember 2,  1965,  determined  that  insuf- 
ficiency of  water  in  the  Colorado  River  to 
meet  all  the  demands  of  the  basin  users 
required  him  to  take  action  to  terminate 
some  250  desert  land  entries  principally 
In  Imperial  Valley,  Calif. 

Whatever  the  gravity  of  the  Colorado 
River  water  supply,  I  believe  the  pioneers 
and  their  descendants  who  have  sought 
to  develop  these  desert  land  entries  since 
the  early  decade  of  this  century  should 
be  protected  in  their  opportunity  to  hold 
their  land  when  water  does  become  avail- 
able. 

As  a  participant  in  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  lower  Colorado 
River,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  needs  of 
protecting  and  augmenting  our  very 
valuable  water  supply.  That  is  why  I 
have  urged  immediate  studies  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  importing  water  from  the 
Northwest  to  replenish  the  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River  since  California's  use  of 
Colorado  River  water  for  agriculture  to- 
day approximates  the  allotment  under 
the  seven-party  agreement. 

The  action  of  the  Secretary  last  De- 
cember has  brought  home  in  the  starkest 
possible  way  the  grim  necessity  of  en- 
acting Colorado  River  legislation  which 
will  augment  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  supply. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  to  preserve  the  desert  land  entry- 
mens  right  to  perfect  their  entries  when 
sufQcient  water  becomes  available. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Kk  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albkht)  ,  for  February  24. 
1966.  on  account  of  ofllclal  business  in 
his  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpxsn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hxttchinson).  for  40  minutes,  on  March 
1;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Lahu)  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remaiics  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  BiNGHAic  (at  the  request  ot  Mr, 
Whits  of  Texas),  for  30  minutes,  on 
March  2;  to  revise  tuid  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  tbe  request  of  Mr. 
White  of  Texas),  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  10;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Buchanan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mm) ,  for  1  hour,  on  tomorrow,  March  1, 
1966;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  i)erniission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuTCHiNsqa)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Brat 

Mr.  Btrnes  of  Wiscoi^fln. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Adminlstratkm.  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5831.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  and  cement 
windows  for  Our  Lady  ol  the  Angels  Semi- 
nary of  Glenmont,  N.T.; 

H.R.  10185.  An  act  amen4ing  certain  estate 
tax  provisions  of  the  Intamal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939; 

H.R.  10625.  An  act  renting  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  amounts  paid  to  cer- 
tain members  and  former  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  t(|  their  survivors; 

HJt.  11006.  An  act  to  extend  the  statutory 
burial  allowance  to  certain  veterans  whose 
deaths  occur  as  a  resulti  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability; 

HJl.  11007.  An  act  to  prbfrlde  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  assume  the  duties  of  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Administrator,  or  during  a  vacancy  In 
that  office,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  11747.  An  act  to  ataend  secUon  3203, 
title  38,  United  States  Cdde,  to  restrict  the 
conditions  under  which  benefits  are  Im- 
mediately reduced  upon  Headmlsslon  of  vet- 
erans for  ho^ltallxatlon  or  other  Institu- 
tional care. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS     AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  eainounced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
UUes: 


f 


illef  of   Mary  P. 


relief  of   M.   Sgt 


S.  677.  An  act  for  the 
Morse; 

8.851.  An   act   for   the „ ^« 

Bernard    L.     LaMountaln^     UJ3.    Air    Force 
(reared);  | 

S.  1630.  An  act  for  the  I  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  HarweU  Hogan;  and 

S.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  to  cancel  any 
unpaid  reimbursable  cona&uctlons  costs  of 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation  project. 
Wyoming,  chargeable  agftlhst  certain  non- 
Indian  lands. 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motkm  was  agreed  to;  aoeordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. March  1.  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAIIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2092.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  Umted  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  National 
Visitor  Center,  and  for  other  purposes  (H. 
Doc.  No.  389) :  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2093.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  for  the 
United  States  District  Courts,  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  pursuant  to  title  18.  United 
States  CJode  (H.  Doc.  No.  390);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2094.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  RiUes  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  United 
States  District  Courts,  adopted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Utle  28,  United  States  Code  (H.  Doc.  No.  391) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2096.  A  letter  from  the  board  of  trustees. 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and 
the  disability  Insurance  trust  funds,  trans- 
mitting the  1966  annual  report  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon 201(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  392);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2096.  A  letter  from  the  board  of  trustees. 
Federal  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  for  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1817(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  393) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2097.  A  letter  from  the  board  of  trustees. 
Federal  supplementary  medical  inaurance 
trust  fund,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
for  1966,  of  the  board  of  trustees,  piu-suant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  1841(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No. 
394) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2098.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  a  program  of  pollution 
control  and  abatement  in  selected  river 
basins  of  the  United  Stetes  through  c(»npre- 
henslve  planning  and  financial  assistance,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

2099.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  74th  quarterly  re- 
port for  the  4th  quarter  1965  on  export 
control,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2100.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  amount  of  Insurance  and  guar- 
antees on  U.8.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  for  the 
month  of  January  1966  not  previously  re- 
ported, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  lU 
of  the  Foreign  AssUtance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  of  1966,  and  to  the 
Presidential  determination  of  February  4, 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


3101.  A  letter  (ram  the  Beeretary  of  the 
Army,  transmlttlnc  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  a,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulustratloias, 
on  a  review  ot  the  reports  on  the  Wyaconda 
River.  Missouri  and  Iowa,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Repreaentatlvea.  adopted 
June  7,  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  role  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

HJl.  13102.  A  blU  to  amend  tHle  m  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  limit,  and  provide 
for  the  gradual  reduction  and  elimination  of, 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  borrow  from  the  Treas- 
ury in  carrying  out  Its  management  and 
liquidating  functions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MILXS: 

H.R.  18103.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  1954  to  provide  equitable 
tax  treatment  for  foreign  InTestment  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

US,.  13104.  A  bm  to  provide  a  program  of 
pollution  control  and  abatement  in  selected 
river  basins  of  the  United  States  through 
comprehensive  planning  and  financial  as- 
sistance, to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

HJR.  13105.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  ol 
poUution  control  and  abatement  in  selected 
river  basins  of  the  United  States  through 
comprehensive  planning  and  financial  as- 
alstance.  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  aa  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

HH.  13106.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
motion of  economic  and  social  development 
In  the  Ryukyu  islands  by  amending  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1030  to  permit  the  duty-free 
entry  of  certain  articles  grown,  manufac- 
tured, or  produced  In  the  Ryukyu  Islands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 

H.R.  13107.  A  blU  to  amexkd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Income 
tax  Interest  on  obligations  Issued  by  colleges 
and  universities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.ASHMORE: 

HSt.  13108.  A  blU  to  amend  subeection  (f) 
of  section  716  of  Utle  32  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  to  Increase  from  tl.OOO  to  »2.600  the 
authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims  which 
may  be  delegated  to  an  officer  of  the  Army  or 
the  Air  Force  or  to  a  civilian  attorney,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Uie 
Judiciary. 

HH.  13109.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  2735 
of  tiUe  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  finality  of  setUement  effected 
under  sections  2732.  2733.  2734,  2734a  2734b 
or  2736  (76  Stat.  767);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13110.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  2733  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  include 
authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims  Inci- 
dent to  the  noncombat  acUvlty  of  the  Coast 
Guard  while  It  is  operating  as  a  service  in 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  to  Increase 
the  authority  which  may  be  delegated  to  an 
officer  or  civilian  attorney  under  subsection 
(g)  of  section  2733  from  $1,000  to  12.600,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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HA.  ISlll.  A  bUl  to  unend  aaetlon  a7S4  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  use  of  officers  of  any  of  the  servlcea  or 
quAllfled  mttomeys  on  claims  commissions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2734a  of  title  10  to  authorise  use  of 
Coast  Ouard  appropriations  for  certain  claim 
settlements  arising  out  of  Coast  Ouard  ac- 
tlvltlee,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYUILXi  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HR.  13113.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
provide  certain  parking  pM-iyllegee  for  physi- 
cally disabled  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
RJl.  13113.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  special 
milk  program  for  children;  to  the  Cooimlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  18114.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  m  of  the 
National   Housing   Act   to   provide   that   the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  nuiy 
•ell  participations  in  the  Government  mort- 
gage liquidation  trust  (or  any  similar  under- 
taking or  activity)  only  so  long  as  It  Is  lim- 
ited to  FHA-lnsured  and  VA-lnsxu-ed  or  VA- 
guaranteed  mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HJt.  1311S.  A  bin  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library   Services  and   Construction   Act;    to 
the  Coounittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
HJt.  13110.  A    bill    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  nonmalleable 
Iron  castings:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1S117.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  Imposed  by 
oertaln  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  Utah : 
HJt.  1S118.  A  bUl  to  proTlde  for  a  special 
milk  program  for  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 
By  KCr.  LOVE: 
HJt.  18110.  A  bUl  to  authorize  assistance 
In  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel  for  community  men- 
tal retardation  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  13130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.MINISH: 
HJt.  ISiai.  A  bUl  to  assUt  in  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  chargee  In  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13133  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery.  N.J.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJt.  13123.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  307, 
title   18,   United    States    Code,   to   prescribe 
procedure  foi  the  return  of  persons  who  have 
fled,  in  violation  of  the  conditions  of  ball 
given  In  any  State  or  Judicial  district  of  the 
United  States,  to  another  State  or  Judicial 
district,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr   RACK: 
HJl.  13134.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special   milk   program   for  children;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS,  of  South  Carolina : 
H.R.  1312S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  m  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1B50.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  BOOXBS  Of  Florida: 

HJt.  13126.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  adver- 
tising In  commerce  of  trips  on  fcn«lgn-flag 
vessels  imleas  the  advertisements  make  cer- 
tain statements  In  connection  therewith;  to 
the    Committee   on    Merchant   Marine   and 

Flsherlee.        

By  Mr.  SHIPLET : 

H.R.  13137.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.STAOOKRS: 

HJt.  13128.  A  bUl  tn  provide  basic  author- 
ity for  the  performance  of  certain  functions 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy, and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 

HJl.  13129.  A  biU  to  provide  at  least  a  S- 
year  period  during  which  educational  assist- 
ance under  chapter  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  may  be  afforded  a  person  attain- 
ing eligibility  solely  by  virtue  of  section  3  of 
Public  Law  89-232;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  TUPPER: 

HJt.  13130.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  best 
care,  welfare,  and  safeguards  against  suffer- 
ing for  certain  animals  used  for  sclentlflo 
purpoees  without  Impeding  necessary  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 

H.R.  13131.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  13132.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  Vin  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  extend  the 
armed  services  housing  mortgage  insxirance 
program  and  provide  additional  authority 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TUNNET: 

HJl.  13133.  A  bill  to  grant,  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions,  a  preference  right  of  reentry 
under  the  desert  land  laws  to  entrymen.  their 
heirs  or  assigns,  with  desertland  entries 
within  the  Imperial  Irrigation  and  Coacheila 
Valley  County  Water  Districts,  where  such 
entries  have  been  canceled  subsequent  to 
December  1,  1066;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  DOLE: 

H.J.  Res.  851.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  deelgnatlon  of  the  fourth  week  in 
April  of  each  year  as  "Youth  Temperance 
Education  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WRALLET: 

H.J.  Res.  853.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
that  reports  on  Imports  into  the  United 
States  Include  the  landed  value  of  articles 
Imported,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


nual  Conference  held  In  New  York,  October 
4-4,  1065;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
ASaln. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

401.  By  the  SPEAKER:  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to 
discontinuing  further  consideration  of  HJl. 
11798  relating  to  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

403.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative to  establishment  of  a  national  cemetery 
in  central  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

403.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  relative  to  supporting  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

404.  Also,  memorial  of  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference,  relative  to  reeolu- 
tlons  and  recommendations  of  the  11th  An- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLDTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

HJt.  13134.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Nora 

Austin   Hendrlckson;    to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By    Mr.    BROTHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request) : 
H.R.  13136.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Trinidad  Peres  Vlllagomez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  13136.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kiamara 
B&bghl  and  Pouran  Ragadypo\ir  Eshghi;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  J0EL80N: 
HJl.  13137.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vered 
Baum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MORRISON: 
HJl.  13138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Soto  Baez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  13130.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Masaklyo 
Kuzumoto;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachtisetts : 
HJl.    13140.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Let- 
terio  Arcadl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  13141.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mervln 
H.  S.  Bennett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
HJt.  13143.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Byung 
Yuk  Tu  and  Myoung  Ja  Tu;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

335.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park.  Fla.,  relative 
to  appropriations  for  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


SENATE 

Monday,  February  28, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

Brig.  F.  M.  Oaugh,  city  commander, 
the  Salvation  Army,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  look 
down  in  mercy  upon  this  Senate  and 
bless  all  the  Members  present  or  absent. 
We  ask  for  Thy  guidance.  We  have 
lo(^ed  into  the  atom,  and  no  one  knows 
the  day  or  the  hour  when  all  may  be 
changed,  even  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Help  us  to  invest  ourselves  without  de- 
lay In  the  redemption  of  the  human  race, 
beginning  where  we  are  and  giving  our 
all  so  that  we  may  gain  that  which  can 
never  be  taken  away. 

Quicken  our  Imagination,  fortify  our 
wills,  and  drive  us  beyond  the  security  of 
self-concern  Into  the  struggle  for  truth 
and  Justice- 
Give  us  tlie  courage  to  express  In  our 
actions  what  we  believe  in  our  hearts. 
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Order  our  thoughts  that  they  may  be 
charitable,  our  tongues  that  they  may  be 
controlled,  and  our  lips  that  they  may  be 
clean. 

Grant  us,  O  Lord,  tibe  spirit  of  Him 
who  Is  Master  of  us  all,  yet  who  dwelt 
among  men  as  one  who  served. 

And  so  direct  us  in  our  doings  and  re- 
lationships that,  following  Him,  we  may 
spend  ourselves  for  (be  good  of  our 
brethren. 

For  we  ask  It  In  Thy  name.    Amen. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Because  the  Senate  adjourned  on 
Saturday  without  a  quorum  being  pres- 
ent, the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to  call 
the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


names: 

Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Baas 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

DIrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

EasUand 

ErTin 

Pannm 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Harris 

Bart 
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Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HIU 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy,  I^.y. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCiellan 

McGee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moes 

Mundt 


Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

RuBsell,  S.C. 

Russell.  Ga. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Blmpaon 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

miirmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

WllllamB,  Del. 

Tarborough 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Toung.  Ohio 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BRrwsTER]  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  are  absent  on 
oCQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  Ithe  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen- 
ator from.  Ohio  [Mr.  Lavsche],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr, 
DoDD]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr, 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRES^)Ea^T  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quorum  Is  present. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday, 
February  26,  1966,  was  dispensec  with. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.    Mr.     President, 
under  rule  vm.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  waive  the  call  of  the  calendar  of 
measures  that  are  not  objected  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  IN 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
made  in  the  morning  hour  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittee and  subc(Mnmlttees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANPTIES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Henry  Allen  Moe,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— PUBLIC  HEALTH 

SERVICE 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  Immediately 


notified  of  the  nominations  today  con- 
firmed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 
session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  In  writing  fwMn  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and. he  annoimced  that 
on  February  21,  1966,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  1698)  to 
establish  a  procedure  for  the  review  of 
proposed  bank  mergers  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  the  dissolution  of 
merged  banks,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REORGANIZAIION  PLAN  NO.  2  OF 
1966— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  388) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1966,  relating  to  water  pollution. 
Without  objection,  the  message  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  without  being 
read,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1966,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
providing  for  reorganization  of  certain 
water  pollution  control  functions. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  said: 

A  river  is  more  than  an  amenity,  It  Is  a 
treasure. 

Only  recently  has  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation entered  the  public  conscience. 
For  we  now  recognize  that  the  Nation's 
rivers,  far  from  being  treasured,  have 
been  carelessly  neglected  for  too  long. 

Today  we  face  a  harsh  reality.  Our 
waters  are  burdened  with  blight.  We 
know  that  every  river  system  in  America 
suffers  from  some  degree  of  pollution. 
This  menace  is  growing  more  serious 
with  every  passing  day. 

We  have  Just  begun  to  tsike  the  steps  to 
clean  and  restore  our  waters. 

The  task  is  immense.  The  Journey  will 
be  long. 

If  our  new  programs  are  to  succeed 
we  must  combine  our  efforts — Federal, 
State,  local,  and  private — ^in  new  and 
creative  partnerships. 

The  attack  against  water  pollution 
should  be  unified  and  coordinated. 
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It  should  be  carried  forward  a«  an  In- 
tegral part  of  comprehensive  planning 
for  the  development  of  river  bculns. 

But  most  Imixn-tajitly,  the  Govern- 
ment's management  structure  must  be 
strengthened  and  reshaped  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

In  my  February  23  message  on  the 
quality  of  our  environment,  I  stated : 

We  muat  raorganlM  the  Federal  effort.  la 
the  paat,  the  Federml  antipollution  effort 
bM  b««n  organia»aon»U7  Mparate  from 
water  conswratloo  and  use  programa. 

One  agency  abould  aaaume  leadersblp  In 
our  clean  water  effort. 

That  agency  should  be  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  for 
many  years,  has  been  concerned  with  the 
compr^ensive  management  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  water  resources. 

It  plans,  constructs,  and  operates  mul- 
tiple-purpose water  and  related  land 
resources  projects. 

It  carries  on  research  and  devel<H>- 
ment  on  the  removal  of  minerals  from 
watw. 

It  administers  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  responsible  for  coordina- 
ting river  basin  planning.  Under  the 
Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act  of  1966  and 
other  leglslatl<m  which  I  have  recently 
proposed,  the  Secretary  will  become  the 
focal  point  for  Federal  efforts  In  this 
area. 

It  is  wise  management  to  place  under 
his  control  _the  related  resources  and 
authority  now  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  reorganization  plan  maintains  a 
proper  and  effective  role  for  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  respect  to  the  health  aspects  of  pol- 
lution. At  the  same  time  it  places  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  all  of  the 
necessary  tools  to  move  forward  the  drive 
to  clean  America's  waters. 

The  reorganization  plan  herewith 
transmitted  will  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  fimctlons  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  imder  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  except  for  responsibili- 
ties relating  to  public  health  for  which 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Wdfare  has  special  competence. 
That  Department  will  retain  responsi- 
bility under  section  S(b)  of  the  act  for 
advising  on  public  health  questions  in- 
volved in  determinations  by  Federal 
agencies  of  the  need  for  and  value  of  the 
inclusion  of  storage  for  water  quality 
control  In  Federal  reservoirs.  The  Fed- 
eral WatM-  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion would  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  ad- 
ministering the  act  will  also  be  required 
to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  public  health 
aspects  relating  to  water  poUutioa  This 
consultatlTe  re^Mosibili^  is  now  vested 
in  the  SurceoQ  General  by  section  2(k) 
of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966.  The 
plan  transfers  that  responslbllty  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 


The  Water  Pollution  Control  Advlswy 
Board  arul  the  hearing  boards  provided 
for  in  the  act  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  together  with 
their  respective  functions.  The  reorga- 
nization plan  also  makes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  and  gives 
him  the  opportunity  to  select  a  member 
of  each  hearing  board. 

The  reorganization  plan  would  in  no 
way  impair  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  who  may  transfer  to  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

The  reorganization  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  plan  transmitted  herewith  will 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  orga- 
nize for  action  against  pollution  on  a 
river  basin  basis  under  the  unified  lead- 
ership of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
Included  in  the  accompanying  reorga- 
nization plan  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
one  or  more  of  the  purixwes  set  forth  in 
section  2(a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  I  have  also  found 
and  hereby  declare  that  it  is  necessary 
to  include  in  the  accompanying  reorga- 
nization plan,  by  reason  of  the  reorga- 
nizations made  thereby,  provision  for  the 
membership  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board  and  for 
the  appointment  and  compensation  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  rate  of  compensation  fixed 
for  that  oCQcer  is  that  which  I  have  found 
to  prevail  in  respect  of  comparable  ofB- 
cers  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  in  the 
reorganization  plan  transmitted  herewith 
will  produce  significant  long-range  sav- 
ings and  economies  by  reason  of  the 
efiSciencies  in  organization  and  in  the 
elimination  of  duplication  of  effort  it 
will  bring  about.  It  is,  however,  im- 
practicable to  specify  or  itemize  at  this 
time  the  reductions  of  expenditures 
which  It  is  probable  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  taking  effect  of  the  reorganizations 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  accompanying  plan  to  become 
effective. 

Lyhdon  B.  Johnson. 

Thz  Whit«  Hoxtsk,  February  28.  1966. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
SpecJcer  had  afllxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

8.577.  An  act  for  the  relltf  a<  Mary  P. 
Motm; 

8.851.  An  act  for  the  relief  o<  M.  Sgt. 
Bernard  L.  LaMountaln.  VS.  Air  Force  (re- 
tlrwJ); 

8.  isao.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mra.  Bart  Harwell  Hogan; 

H.R.6eSl.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  and  cement 


windows  for  Our  Lady  oC  the  Angels  Seminary 
of  Olenmont,  N.T.; 

H.B.  10185.  An  act  «m»»>Mtng  certain  es- 
tate tax  provisions  of  the  Intwnal  Revenue 
Code  of  1»3B: 

RJl.  10026.  An  act  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  amounts  paid  to  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  to  their  survivors; 

HJi.  11000.  An. act  to  extend  the  statutory 
burial  allowance  to  certain  veterans  whoee 
deaths  occur  as  a  result  of  a  service-connected 
dUabllity: 

H Jl.  1 1007.  An  act  to  provide  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  assume  the  duties  of  Admin- 
istrator during  the  absence  or  disability  <rf 
the  Administrator,  or  during  a  veu^ncy  In 
that  ofBce,  and  for  other  piurpoeee; 

H Jl.  1 1747.  An  act  to  amend  section  3203, 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  restrict  the 
conditions  imder  which  benefits  are  imme- 
diately reduced  upon  readmlsslon  of  veterans 
for  hospitalization  and  other  institutional 
care;  and 

S.J.  Res.  B.  Joint  resolution  to  cancel  any 
unpaid  reimbursable  constructions  costs  of 
the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project. 
Wyoming,  chargeable  against  certain  non- 
Indian  lands. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communications  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Nationai.  Visttoe  Cxntzr  Act 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  National 
Visitor  Center,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

RXFOKT  ON   EZPOKT   CONTaOL 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control,  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1085  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Panklng  and  Currency. 

Rkpobt  on  EzroKT-Iicpa«T  Bank  Insxtsancs 

AND  OUAXANTXBS  ON  U.S.  EXPOETS  TO  7«7CO- 
SLAVIA 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  Of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  the  amount  of 
Export-Import  Bank  insurance  and  guaran- 
tees on  U.S.  exports  to  Tugoelavla  for  the 
month  of  January  194S8,  not  previously  re- 
ported, totaled  $884,690;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Rkpokts  of  AcnNO  CoicPTaoLLKS  OiNnuu, 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  Uw,  a  secret  report  relative  to 
aircraft  vmder  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram for  the  Republic  of  China  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  need  for  post  award 
audits  to  detect  lack  of  disclosure  of  sig- 
nificant cost  or  pricing  data  available  prior 
to  contract  negotiation  and  award.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  February  1086  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Paoronn  ■sTAauBBKXMT  or  RiDwooD 
National  Pabk,  Calif. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  authorise  the  establishment  oC  the  Bed- 
wood  National  Park  In  the  State  of  California, 
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to  provide  economic  assistance  to  local  gov- 
ernmental bodies  affected  thereby,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

RKPOKT    on    AMXNDICENTS    to    THX    RtTLXS    OF 

Civil   Pbockdtthe   fob   tsk   U.S.    Distuct 

CovKn 

A  letter  from  the  Chleif  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  amendments  to  the  rules  of  civil 
procedure  for  the  U.S.  district  courts, 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Repobt  on  Amendments  to  the  Rxtlks  or 

Chimin AL  Proceduex  fob  B^ix  U.S.  District 

CoiniTS  I 

A   letter  from   the  Chief'  Justice  of   the 

United    States,    transmitting,    pursuant    to 

law,  a  report  on  amendrntnts  to  the  rules 

of  criminal  procedure  for   the  U.S.  district 

courts,  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  (with 

accompanying   papers) ;    to   the    Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

Clxan  Rivkbs  Rkstoratk^n  Act  or  1066 

A  letter  from  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  program  of  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement  in  selected  river  basins 
of  the  United  States  through  comprehensive 
planning  and  financial  assistance,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Report  on  Status  of  CoNsttucTioN,  Altera- 
tion OR  ACQCnSITION  or  PtTBLIC  BUILDINOS 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  status  of  construction,  alteration  or  ac- 
quisition of  public  buildings,  dated  Decem- 
ber 31,  1066  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  of  Architkct  or  the  Capitol 
A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  bis  report  of 
all  expenditures  from  moaeys  appropriated 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  Decemlier  31,  1066  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  ordered  to  He  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  an^  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

,  By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore: 

A  resolution  adc^ted  1>y  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Orange  County, 
Fla.,  protesting  against  the  transfer  of  the 
Manned  Orbital  Laboratory  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, Fbi.,  to  the  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 
In  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  adc^ted  by  the  Commission 
of  the  city  of  Cocoa  Beactt.  Fla.,  protesting 
against  the  transfer  of  the  basic  manned 
orbiting  laboratory  program  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, to  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  in  Cali- 
fornia; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
O'Neal  W.  Chandler,  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
remonstrating  against  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

ReeoluUons  adopted  by  the  NATO  ParlU- 
mentarlans'  Conference,  hold  in  New  York 
City;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


A  resolution  adc^>ted  by  citizens  oH  Lithu- 
anian descent,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  Miami,  Fla.,  relating  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Lithuania's  Independence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  Richard  Paul  Pavllck,  of 
Concord,  N.H.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  OP  GENERAL  COURT 
OP  COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], I  present,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  resolution  of  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  central 
Massachusetts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and,  under 
the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Resolution  Memortai.ictno  the  Conoresb 
op  the  United  States  in  Favor  of  the 
Establishment  of  a  National  Cemetery 
IN   Central   Massachusttts 
Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts   hereby    respectfully    urges    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  central 
Massachusetts;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
members  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Febru- 
ary 0,  1066. 

William  C.  Maiers, 

Clerfc. 
Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  Felmiary 
14,  1066. 

Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

Clerk. 
Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  METCALF    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mansfielo)  : 

S.  2985.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hill  County, 
Mont.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 

S.  2986.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1960,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE. 

8. 2087.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
pollution  control  and  abatement  in  selected 
river  basins  of  the  United  States  through 
comprehensive  planning  and  financial  as- 
sistance, to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion ConUrol  Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskix  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Bartlsit. 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Baxwsm. 
Mrs.  NxxTBEROXR,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  PROirrT)  : 

S.  2988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
Interstate  commerce,  certain  property  tax 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for  other  puposes;  to  the  C<xninlttee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonttson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  2089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1034,  as  amended,  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  certain 
additional  regulatory  authority  over  com- 
munication common  carriers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2990.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion for  county  fairs  and  other  agricultural 
or  horticultural  fairs;  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 

S.  2901.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  as  It 
relates  to  those  areas  to  be  designated  as 
redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TYDING8  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grueninc,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouoR,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  and  Mr. 
Hartke)  : 

S.  2902.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  for- 
eign currencies  to  finance  family  planning 
programs  in  friendly  foreign  nations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

S.  2993.  A  blU  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  public  agencies  and  to  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organizations  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  comprehensive  family  planning 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttsinos  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  proposing  to 
amend  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  right 
of  a  State  to  enact  legislation  on  the  basis 
of  Its  own  public  policy  on  questions  of  de- 
cency and  morality;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXTENSION  OF  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oruening  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcohd. 
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TlM  bin  (8.  29M)  to  extend  the  De- 
fense ProdueUon  Aet  ot  1950,  u  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  punioses.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  RoBsanoir.  was  reoetred,  read 
twice  by  Ita  Utle.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  BanMng  and  Currency. 

The  letter  pceaented  b^  Mr.  Roanrsoir 
Isaafcdlowa: 

KXKUTlfB  OVFKS  OF  TRS  PUSIDBKT, 

Own  or  KMwmmm  Puunaif  o, 
Waahinffton.  D.O.,  Febrwiry  17. 1968. 

Hon.  HUBBtT  H.  BXTlCrHBXT, 

Pretident  of  the  8en*t0. 
Wthtnffton,  D.O. 

Dbai  14b.  PuMmnrr:  There  i»  submitted 
herewith  »  Ctntft  of  propoeed  leglaUtlon  to 
extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1000. 
M  amended,  and  for  other  purpoeee.  It  la 
propoeed  that  the  act  be  extended  4  years 
to  June  30.  1070. 

The  Defense  Production  Act,  which  became 
law  on  September  8,  1060.  has  served  to  sup- 
port and  facilitate  the  defense  program  In 
many  wayi.  As  orlclnaUy  enacted  it  was  the 
authority  for  vlrtuaUy  all  economic  mobUl- 
aatlon  measiirea  taken  during  the  Korean 
hostilities.  Provisions  for  price  and  wage 
controls  and  related  credit  controls  were  al- 
lowed to  lapae  In  1063  when  inflaUonary 
pressures  subsided.  The  authority  to  require 
that  production  for  the  national  defense  be 
given  preference  over  other  business  has  con- 
tinued to  be  used  during  the  subseqeimt 
decade  of  cold  war  stress  and  extraordinary 
military  expenditures.  It  Is  now  being  used 
to  an  Increasing  extent  to  meet  problems 
•rising  as  a  result  of  hostilities  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  will  be  used  to  an  even  greater 
extent  if  the  impact  of  those  hostilities  be- 
comes greater.  Continuous  use  has  also  been 
made  of  the  authority  provided  by  the  act  to 
guarantee  production  loans  on  Oovemment 
contracts  for  the  production  of  weapons  and 
other  defense  supplies.  A  reserve  of  execu- 
Uves  from  private  life  Is  orgmnlaed  and 
tr»lned  for  emergency  employment  by  the 
Oovemment  under  authority  of  the  act. 
These  active  programs  are  essential  to  the 
support  of  ciurent  national  defense  activities 
to  our  resrttnees  to  meet  future  emergencies 
which  may  occur.  The  need  for  them  will 
undoubtedly  remain  for  a  number  of  years. 

Programs  for  the  expansion  of  productive 
capacity  under  Utle  m  of  the  act  have  been 
Inactive  for  some  time  but,  as  indicated  by 
the  Congress  when  It  last  extended  the  act 
In  lOM,  the  exlstenoe  of  these  authorities  In 
the  event  of  a  future  emergency  Is  of  Impor- 
tance to  the  national  defense.  We  are  not 
proposing  any  amendments  to  this  title  al- 
though, as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  past, 
the  financial  condition  at  the  borrowing 
authority  under  section  304  of  the  act  causes 
us  coDoerxL  It  is  probable  that  within  the 
next  few  years  the  fund  will  have  deterio- 
rated to  such  a  point  as  to  require  an  appro- 
prlaticn  to  avoid  a  fiscal  deficit. 

The  authorities  In  the  act  serve  essential 
needs  of  the  current  military,  space,  and 
Atomic  Knergy  Commission  programs  and 
proTlils  a  firm  basis  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  defense  readiness  posture  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  at  a  larger  national  defense 
•fiort  should  thsy  develop.  Since  the  need 
tor  both  ourreat  and  rnsrtlnnss  programs  will 
ooatluus  tor  soms  time.  It  u  proposed  that 
tbs  AAt  be  sxtsndsd  for  4  years  to  June  SO, 
lOTO. 

The  Bureau  at  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  ot  this  bill  would  be  consistent 
with  the  admlnlstratlon'B  objecuVee. 

It  U  re^MotfuUy  requested  that  It  be  in- 
troduced IB  ortir  that  It  may  be  consldsred 
fore&aetaMt. 
Slnosraty. 

VujnojK  B.  Dbtdbc, 

Aettng  Dtrtctor. 


THB  CLEAN  RIVERS  RESTORATION 
ACT  OF  1906 

Mr.  MX78KIB.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  Intro- 
duce for  ai>proprlat«  reference  a  l^  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  aa  amended,  and  to  develc^  our 
pollution  control  and  abatement  pro- 
gram under  a  coordinated,  river  basin 
approach.  The  legislation  was  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  February  25,  1966,  as 
part  of  the  administration's  pr(Hx>6als  to 
Implement  the  President's  February  23, 
1966,  message  on  "preserving  our  natu- 
ral heritage."  This  legislation  will  be 
considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  at  the  time  of  its  hear- 
ings (»  S.  2947  and  related  bills  dealing 
with  water  pollution. 

It  is  reassuring  evidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  provide  strong 
Executive  leadership  in  dealing  with  this 
critical  national  problem.  He  is  clearly 
determined  to  generate  substantially  in- 
creased momentum  toward  the  objective 
of  clean  water. 

There  are  three  principal  features  in 
the  administration  blU. 

One  provides  for  the  development  of 
coordinated  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment programs  in  selected  river  b€uins. 
This  proposal  is  based  partially  on  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.^  It  would,  in 
effect,  tie  eligibility  for  Federal  sewage 
treatment  construction  assistance  to 
participation  In  a  river  basin  plan  which 
includes  the  use  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards, expanded  enforcement  and  long- 
term  local  financing  arrangements. 

The  second  major  feature  is  a  tighten- 
ing of  enforcement  procedures,  includ- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  time  required  to 
implement  enforcement  actions  under 
the  present  act,  authorization  for  sub- 
pena  powers  for  the  Secretsar  in  con- 
nection with  enforcement  procedures, 
provision  for  citizen's  suits  In  Federal 
district  courts  where  damage  from  pol- 
lution is  alleged,  and  expansion  of  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  in  setting 
water  quality  standards. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  some  in- 
creases in  Federal  assistance  for  sewage 
treatment  construction,  an  increase  in 
Federal  assistance  in  State  pollutl<»i 
control  programs  and  an  Increase  In  the 
authorization  for  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  research. 

The  President's  proposals  are  far 
reaching.  They  provide  additional  evi- 
dence of  his  concern  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
Taken  with  the  other  proposals  before 
us  they  offer  the  Congress  an  opportu- 
nity to  build  an  imaginative  and  sound 
water  quality  improvonent  program  on 
the  foundation  of  the  Water  Quality  Act 
we  developed  and  enacted  last  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoao. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  recetred  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section  analysis  will  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 


The  bill  (S.  2987)  to  provide  a  program 
of  pollution  control  and  abatement  in 
selected  river  basins  of  the  United  States 
through  comprehensive  planning  and 
financial  assistance,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Muskix,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  sectlcm-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  MusKU  is  as  follows: 

SBcnoN-BT-SxcnoN    Analysis   or  Pboposxd 
Bnx 

A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement  In  selected  river  basins 
of  the  United  States  through  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  financial  assistance,  to 
amend  the  P^ederal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purpoeee 

nru  I 

Section  101 

This  section  provides  a  short  title;  namely, 
the  "Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act  of  1006." 

Section  102 

This  section  contains  oongreeslonal  find- 
ings: first,  that  the  Nation's  natural  waters 
have  become  dumping  grounds  for  Industrial 
and  domestic  wastee  and  the  sewage  of  our 
communities;  second,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  concerned  about  the 
potentially  harmful  effects  of  these  waters 
on  our  health,  and  about  the  quality  of  these 
waters  for  ova  resource  needs;  third,  that 
there  Is  an  Immediate  need  to  control  and 
eliminate  water  pollution  through  the  con- 
struction of  coordinated  treatment  works  and 
sewer  facUltlee  If  they  are  to  be  restored  to 
adequate  standards  of  quality;  fourth,  that 
the  present  Federal  pollution  control  grant 
programs  concentrate  on  providing  assistance 
on  a  munlcipallty-by-munlclpaUty  iMtsls;  and 
fifth,  that  these  programs  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  wider  baaed  program;  namely, 
one  aimed  at  restoring  the  quality  of  an 
entire  river  basin  or  basins. 

Congress  then  declares  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act  of  1066 
la  to  Initiate  and  carry  out  in  selected  river 
basins  of  the  Nation  a  program  that  supple- 
ments other  water  p<dlutlon  contrcd  pro- 
grams, that  provides  for  maximum  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  National.  State,  interstate, 
and  local  governmental  units,  and  that  will 
be  directed  at  reclaiming  and  restoring  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  rivers,  lakes,  streams, 
estuaries,  bays,  and  coastal  waters. 

Section  103 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  designate  or  estabUsb  a 
planning  agency  on  his  own  Initiative  for  a 
river  basin  or  basins  or  portions  thereof  to 
be  selected  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act.  He  may  also  designate  or  establish  such 
an  agency  If  the  Governors  of  one  or  more 
States  located  within  a  selected  river  basin 
request  him  to  do  so.  If  a  River  Basin  Com- 
mlsslcMi  is  established  by  the  President  under 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (70  Stat. 
344) .  it  is  expected  that,  in  most  cases,  the 
planning  agency  for  river  basin  planning 
under  this  act  will  be  that  River  Basin 
Commission. 

The  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  could, 
however,  designate  some  other  organization 
to  plan.  If  that  organization  adequately  rep- 
resents the  various  National,  State,  Inter- 
state, and  local  Interests  In  the  eelected  river 
basin  or  basins,  and  If  that  organiaaClon  Is 
capable  from  a  practical  and  technical 
standpoint  at  prepsxlng  a  plan  that  wUl  ade- 
quately and  effectively  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act. 
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Bubaeetlon  (b)  dirsctsi  the  Secretary  to 
select  for  planning  purpoeet  only  river  bastns 
wber*  aU  the  Ooveroors  of  ths  States 
wherein  the  bmatn.  or  basins  are  located  agree 
In  advance  at  pjaimtng  to  seek  rmsil  lsg1s>- 
lAtton  as  may  be  neceesary-  to  carry  out  a  plan 
and.  In  particular,  to  carry  out  subeectlons 
104(e)  (1).  (3),  and  (3)  at  this  act. 
Section   464 

Once  designated,  subsection  (a)  directs 
the  planning  a^ncy  to  develop  a  compre- 
hen&ive  pollution  control  and  abatement 
plan  for  the  selected  river  basin  or  basins. 
The  plan  must  be  consistent  with  or  part 
of  a  comprehensive  river  basin  and  related 
land  reaouices  plan  being  prepared  or  In  ex- 
lstenoe for  the  selected  rlvsr  basin  or  bealns 
or  portions  thereof. 

The  plan  must  include  a  provision  for 
water-quality  standards  applicable  to  the 
entire  basin  which  are  consistent  with  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  section  10(c)  (3)  of  the 
Federal  Water  PolluUoa  Control  Act>  as 
amended,  for  such  standards.  Thus,  the 
standards  must,  among  other  things,  be 
designed  to  protect  the  public  health,  en- 
hance water  quaUty.  and  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  use  and  value  of  water  for  such 
things  as  pubUc  water  supply,  fish  and 
wildlife,  agrlcultxire,  and  Industrial  uses. 
The  plan  must  provide  for  the  use  of  ade- 
quate enforcement  measures  to  maintain 
these  standards.  It  must  provide  that  the 
local  or  Interstats  bodies  Within  areas  des- 
ignated geographically  by  the  plan  shaU 
organize,  plan,  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain treatment  works  and  vrater  and  sewer 
faclUttes,  or  riiare  the  <X)st  thereof  with 
other  public  or  private  ngenciee,  so  as  to 
provide  the  moet  effective  and  economic 
means  of  developing  for  the  entire  basin  or 
fcr  areas  within  such  basin  systems  for  the 
collection,  storage,  treatment,  purification, 
and  distribution  of  water  and  wastes.  The 
plan  must  also  provide  fo»  a  permanent  body 
with  effective  jurisdiction  coextensive  with 
the  area  covered  by  the  plan.  This  body  will 
have  among  its  reeponslbiltties  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  regulaticxn  and  enforce- 
ment authority  and  authority  to  coordinate 
the  Implen^ntation  of,  snd  to  review  and 
update,  the  plan. 

In  addition,  the  plan  wlQ  provide  that  tbe 
local  or  interstate  bodies  constructing  and 
operating  treatment  works  and  water  and 
sewer  facilities  must  obtain  the  necessary 
and  adequate  autliorlty,  if  they  lack  It,  (1)  to 
take  actions  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act.  (2)  to  raise  capital  through 
the  saie  of  revenue  or  other  bonds  or  through 
other  authorized  methods,  including  the 
guarantee  of  bonds,  (3)  to  levy  water  and 
sewer  and  sewage  collection  and  treatment, 
and  disposal  charges  which  will  cover  the 
coets  of  these  services,  including  capital 
costs,  and  (4)  to  use  an  effective  metering 
system  which  will  have  the  threefold  pur- 
pose of  conserving  water,  |«eventlng  or  mini- 
mizing wastee,  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  estab- 
lishing water  and  sewer  and  waste  treat- 
ment charges.  These  bodies  will  then  have 
the  capability  of  adopting  sound  financial 
programs  designed  to  maintain  water  quality 
in  the  basin  In  accordance  with  the  plan  and 
to  assure  the  futiire  expassion  and  replace- 
ment of  the  works  and  faoUltles  constructed 
tmder  the  plan  without  ftu-ther  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

The  plan  will  also  Incliide  stich  other  pro- 
visions as  the  planning  agency  believes  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

SubsecUon  (b)  dire<$ts  the  planning 
agency,  in  preparing  a  plsn  for  the  basin,  to 
consider  the  possibility  at  effluent  charges 
on  public  and  private  entitles  discharging 
wastes  Into  the  waters  of  ttie  basin  or  basins 
covered  by  the  plan. 


.SectiOK  19S 

When  the  planning  agency  oeasi^tes  the 
plan,  this  section  directs  that  agsncy  to 
traBsmlt  the  proposed  plan  to  tk*  beads  «( 
the  Federal  and  Interstate  agenetas  reprs- 
acnted  on  the  planning  agency  and  to  the 
Governor  of  each  State  represented  en  the 
planning  agenr7.  If  the  plan  affects  an  In- 
ternational boundary  water  or  river  crossing 
such  boundary  over  which  an  International 
commission  has  jurisdiction,  then  the  plan- 
ning agency  wUl  transmit  it  to  the  United 
States  section  of  the  conmiisslon  for  review. 
Each  agency,  etc,  virlll  have  90  days  to  re- 
view the  plan  and  submit  views  and  recom- 
mendations thereon.  The  planning  agency 
may  then  consider  these  and  make  appro- 
priate changes  or  modifications  and  then 
aubmit  ths  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

In  some  instances  where  the  planning 
agency  has  completed  a  meaningful  pa'^t  ot 
the  plan.  It  ntiay  be  desirable  and  appropriate 
to  submit  such  portion  for  review.  In  such 
instances,  it  may  be  desirable  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  needed  treatment 
worlds  and  water  and  sewer  facilities  based 
on  this  interim  plan  to  prevent  a  potential 
pollution  problem  In  a  basin  or  to  prevent 
a  worsening  of  existing  pollution  in  a  basin 
or  basins.  This  section  permits  such  meas- 
ures. 

Section  106 

SubsecticMi  (a)  provides  for  the  trans- 
mittal by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interl<»  of  the 
completed  plan  or  interim  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary ot  Health,  Educatlc^,  and  Welfare  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopnoent  and  to  the  Water  Resourees 
Council. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  review  the 
plan  to  determine  its  effectiveness  in  guard- 
ing and  improving  human  health. 

Subsection  (c)  d&*ects  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  review 
the  plan  to  determine  Its  effect  on  the  oom- 
prehenslvely  planned  development  of  the 
metroix>litan  ares  or  areas  Included  in  the 
proposed  plan  or  interim  plan.  A  metropoli- 
tan area  Is  usually  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  designated  by  the  Bureau  <rf 
the  Budget  and  adjusted  to  Include  only 
urbanized  and  urbanizing  areas. 

Subeectlon  (d)  directs  the  Water  Resources 
Council  to  consider  whether  the  plan  Is  con- 
sistent with  or  part  of  a  comprritenslve  river 
basin  water  and  related  land  resotuxes  plan 
for  the  basin  which  is  being  prepared  or  Is  in 
existence.  The  Council  is  particularly  con- 
cerned vrith  the  relationship  of  the  plan  to 
the  conservation  of  water  In  the  basin  and  to 
the  optimum  development  and  use  of  the 
water  and  related  land  resources  therein. 

Subsection  (e)  directs  the  Secretaries  of 
Health,  E:ducatlon,  and  Welfare  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Council  to 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
results  of  their  review. 

SubsecUon  (f )  directs  the  Secretary  of  ths 
Interior  to  review  the  proposed  plan  or  in- 
terim plan  to  determine  that  tt  substan- 
tlaUy  complies  with  section  104  ot  the  act. 
If  It  does,  he  shall  approve  it.  If  it  doss  not, 
he  wiU  return  it  with  his  comments. 

SeetioB   167 

When  a  completed  plan  is  approved  sub- 
section (a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  applications  freas  local  cr 
interstate  bodies  loo&tcd  within  a  river  basin 
or  basins  or  portions  thereof  covered  by  the 
plan  and  to  oaake  grants  to  them  to  asatat  in 
the  financing  of  the  development  costs  of 
various  treatntent  works  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  plan.  The  Secretary  can  also  accept 
applications  and  make  granta  based  on  an 
interim  plan  or  reporta.  If  he  finds  that  ths 


interim  comprehensive  pollution  control  and 
abatement  plan  is  subtantteliy  eonplisted 
and  If  the  applications  ckre  coBsteteBt  with 
such  a  plan.  The  grants  are  sMhlact  to  a 
number  of  limitations. 

First,  the  maxlinuca  ankount  c^  a  grant 
shall  be  30  percent  of  the  estimated  devel- 
opment costs  of  the  treatment  works.  This 
limitation  will  not,  however,  apply  to  grants 
made  for  Appalachla  and  for  economic  de- 
velopment areas  under  the  appropriate  laws. 
Similarly,  this  limitation  wiU  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  supplemental  grants  made  under 
the  p>r(^>osed  Housing  and  Urban  Develc^- 
ment  Act  of  1966  now  pending  In  Congress. 

Second,  an  application  for  a  grant  can- 
not be  approved  until  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  treatment  works  (A)  sub- 
stantially conform  with  the  approved  plan 
or  interim  plan,  (B)  are  consistent  with  and 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sA,  (C)  will 
be  prc^ierly  and  efficiently  operated  and 
maintained,  (D)  are  designed  to  meet  fore- 
seeable growth  needs  of  the  area,  and  (E) 
when  located  wholly  or  In  part  In  xirbanlzed 
areas  meet  the  same  conditions  with  respect 
to  planning  and  piogiamlng  that  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  vrater 
and  sewer  projects  under  title  VXI  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Devrtopmeirt  Act  of 
1965. 

Third,  grants  under  this  aet  cannot  be 
used  to  assist  local  or  Interstate  bodies  In 
financing  the  oonstructioB  costs  of  par- 
ticular waste  treatment  works  within  a  river 
basin  or  basins  or  portions  thereof  covered 
by  the  completed  or  Interim  plan  which  are 
actually  receivlikg  a  Federal  grant  under  the 
appropriate  pNrovlslons  of  such  laws  as  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Oostrol  Aet,  as 
anxended,  the  AK>al«ehian  Regional  De\'el- 
opment  Act  of  1965,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1066,  and  the  Public 
Worlu  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  This  limitation,  however,  would  not 
prevent  the  use  of  the  supplemental  grant 
authority  In  title  I  of  tbs  proposed  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  IMS. 

Fourth,  water-quality  standards  most  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  in  effect  for 
the  area  covered  by  the  completed  or  interim 
plan. 

Fifth,  ths  applicant  must  adop*  pilar  to 
receiving  a  grant  a  finsTKial  program  in 
accordance  with  the  plan. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  standard  labor 
provlsions. 

Section  fOS 

This  section  provides  that  once  a  plan  or 
a  portion  thereof  Is  approved  grants  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  for  treatment 
works  in  a  river  basin  or  basins  or  portions 
thereof  covered  by  such  ]rian  cannot  be 
approved  unless  such  works  and  facilities 
conform  to  that  plan.  If  they  so  cwiform, 
the  Secretary  can.  In  making  grants  under 
section  8(b)  of  the  RBdcral  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  sjnended,  waive  the  dollar 
limitations  in  that  section  for  projects  in  the 
river  basin  or  basins  or  parts  tbersor  covered 
by  such  plan,  as  well  as  uader  this  act. 

Section  109 

This  section  authodaea  ths  Secretary  to 
\ise,  to  the  extent  necessary,  the  aathoritise 
contained  In  section  5(a)  4I).  (3),  (3),  and 
(5)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  They  relate  to  such  activi- 
ties as  research,  stuAss,  and  ths  hiring  of 
consultants. 

Seetiom.  Jia 

This  section  authoriasa  ttia  Boeretary  ot  the 
Interior  to  pay  all  or  pari  «C  tba  expenses 
of  the  planning  agmeisB  daiignatiA  toy  tbs 
Secretary  nndsr  thla  aet  to  fispan  a  eoas- 
prshenslvs  poUutton  cssUial  aad  abatsaisnt 
plan. 
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SectUmlU 

8uba«ctlon  (a)  raqulrM  grant  redptento 
to  ke«p  r«corda. 

Buboectlon  (b)  raqulres  the  grant  recipient 
to  permit  examination  of  pertinent  books, 
etc.,  to  determine  that  the  funds  granted 
are  used  as  reqiilred  by  the  act. 

Section  112 
This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $S0  million  for  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  also  au- 
thorizes additional  appropriations  tor  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  Poinds  appropriated  are 
available  until  expended. 

Section  113 
This   section   defines   various    terms    used 
In  the  act. 

Section  114 

This  section  specifically  provides  that  this 
act  will  not  affect  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
Interstate  compact  or  international  body. 

TiTtc  n 
Section  201 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  to  encourage  the  several 
States  to  control  pollution  on  a  statewide 
basis,  as  well  as  on  a  clty-by-clty  basis  or  a 
river  basin  basis.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of 
the  title  to  encourage  the  States  to  establish 
for  all  of  the  waters  In  the  State  effective 
water-quality  standards. 

Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  now  authorizes 
grants  for  waste  treatment  works  to  prevent 
the  discharge  of  untreated  or  inadequately 
treated  sewage  or  other  waste  into  any  waters 
of  the  Nation.  The  maximum  grant  can  be 
30  percent  of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost 
of  the  project  or  $1.3  million,  whichever  is 
smaller.  When  the  project  serves  several 
communities  the  dollar  maximum  is  M.8 
million. 

No  grant  can  now  be  made  under  section  8 
of  that  act  for  any  project  In  any  State  for 
more  than  $260,000  until  a  grant  has  been 
made  for  each  project  which  requires  a  grant 
of  leas  than  •3&0.000  in  that  State. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  of  title  n 
of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
up  to  30  percent  grants  without  regard  to  the 
above  dollar  limitations  and  the  limitation 
mentioned  above  regarding  projects  exceed- 
ing 1360,000  in  a  State,  if  four  conditions 
precedent  are  met. 

These  conditions  are:  first,  the  applicant 
State  agency,  municipality,  or  Intermunlcl- 
pal  or  Interstate  agency  must  adopt  a  fi- 
nancial program  that  will,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  adequately  as- 
sure the  maintenance  of  water  quality  within 
the  metropolitan  area  within  which  the  ap- 
plicant Is  located;  second,  such  applicant 
must  have  adequate  capability  of  adopting  a 
sound  financial  program,  including  author- 
ity to  levy  water  and  sewer  and  sewage  treat- 
ment charges,  to  use  a  metering  system,  and 
to  raise  capital  by  use  of  revenue  bonds  or 
other  methods  to  assure  the  future  expan- 
sion and  replacement  of  such  works  without 
subsequent  Federal  assistance:  third,  the 
State  must  adopt  adequate,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  statewide  water-quality 
standards,  consistent  with  the  criteria  es- 
tablished In  secUon  10(c)  (3)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended: 
and  fourth,  the  State  must  also  match  with 
Its  own  funds  the  applicant's  Federal  grant 
made  under  this  section.  The  Secretary  can- 
not, however,  waive  these  limitations  If  a 
comprehensive  pollution  contol  and  abate- 
ment pUn  or  Interim  plan  for  a  river  basin 
within  the  State  has  been  approved  or  is  In 
preparatton  pursuant  to  the  Clean  Rivers 
Restoration  Aet  of  19M  unlees  the  particu- 
lar project  subatantUlly  conforms  to  such 
plan. 


Section  202 

The  section  authortzee  the  use  of  all  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  under  section 
B(d)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  and  allocated  to  the  States 
pursuant  to  section  8(c)  for  the  purpose  of 
thU  UUe. 

Section  203 

This  section  repeals  the  last  sentence  of 
section  8(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended.  That  sentence  now 
waives  the  dollar  limitation  mentioned  above 
if  a  State  matches  the  grants  made  under 
section  8(b)  of  that  act  from  any  appropria- 
tions exceeding  9100  million  made  pursuant 
to  secUon  8(d)  of  that  act  and  allocated  to 
the  States  In  the  ratio  that  the  population 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States.  Thus,  the  present  act  authorizes 
up  to  860  million  for  a  State  matching 
pollution  control  program.  This  title 
will  enable  the  Secretary  to  use  more  than 
860  million  of  the  total  authorized  appro- 
priation of  $160  million  for  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967  for  the  program  authorized  by  this 
title.  If  the  conditions  are  met. 

TITLZ    m 

Section  301 
This  section  provides  a  short  title. 
Section  302 

This  section  provides  that  it  is  the  pur- 
poee  of  this  title  to  aid  and  expedite  the 
present  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to- 
ward controlling  and  preventing  pollution  by 
providing  additional  funds  to  aid  the  States 
in  formulating,  implementing,  and  enforcing 
water-quality  standards,  by  increasing  the 
Federal  Government's  pollution  control  re- 
search efforts,  and  by  strengthening  the  Sec- 
retary's present  enforcement  authority. 
Section  303 

This  section  amends  section  7  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended. 

Subsection  (a)  extends  the  authcvlty  In 
section  7(a)  of  that  act  for  appropriations 
to  aid  the  States  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining adequate  control  measures  to  prevent 
and  control  water  pollution  to  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  This  authority 
will  now  expire  on  June  30,  1968. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new  subsection  to 
section  7  which  authorizes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $6  million  for  fiscal  year  1967 
and  for  6  subsequent  fiscal  years  to  be  used 
by  the  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  to  assUt 
the  State  and  Interstate  agencies  in  formu- 
lating, implementing,  and  enforcing  water- 
quality  standards  pursuant  to  section  10(c) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended.  This  amendment  will  double 
the  present  Federal  support  under  the  act 
for  State  and  Interstate  control  agencies. 

Section  304 

This  section  amends  section  10(c)  of  the 
amended.  The  amendment  expands  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section  which  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  water-quality  standards  to 
Include  navigable  aa  wall  as  Interstate  waters. 
This  change  makea  subsection  (c)  consistent 
with  the  other  provisions  of  section  10  of 
the  act  which  now  apply  to  both  navigable 
and  Interstate  waters. 

Section  305 
Subsection  (a)  amends  section  10(d)(1) 
ot  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended.  That  section  now  directs  the 
Secretary  to  call  a  conference  (1)  when  re- 
queeted  by  the  Oovemor  of  a  State,  or  (3) 
when  requested  by  a  State  water  pollution 
control  agency,  or  (S)  when  requested,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Oovemor  and  of  the 
State  water  pollution  control  agency,  by  the 
governing  body  of  any  municipality,  or  (4) 
on  his  own  motion  if  the  pollution  Is  affect- 


ing persona  outside  the  State  where  the  dis- 
charge occurs. 

This  subsection  of  the  bill  amende  section 
10(d)  (1)  principally  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary to  call  a  conference  on  his  own  In- 
itiative, based  on  studies  conducted  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended.  If  any  pollution  referred  to  in 
section  10(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  is,  in  his  Judgment, 
occurring.  Thiis,  the  Secretary  can  act  to 
abate  the  pollution  even  If  It  only  affects 
persons  within  a  single  State.  He  would 
only  act  in  either  case,  however,  if  the  pol- 
lution was  occurring  In  such  quantity  to 
warrant  such  Federal  action. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  10(d)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  principally  by  adding  a  new  provi- 
sion which  is  similar  to  the  provision  now 
contained  in  section  105(c)(1)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended. 

This  provision  directs  the  Secretary  to  call 
a  conference  if  he  believes  that  any  pollu- 
tion referred  to  in  section  10(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  which  endangers  the  health  or 
welfare  of  persons  situated  in  foreign  coun- 
trlee,  such  as  Canada  and  Mexico,  is  occur- 
ring, and  if  the  Secretary  of  State  requests 
him  to  call  a  conference,  and  if  he  believes 
that  the  pollution  is  occurring  In  sxifflclent 
quantity  to  warrant  his  taking  such  action. 
The  Secretary  will,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Invite  the  affected  country  to  partici- 
pate in  the  conference. 

Section  308 
This  section  amends  the  second  sentence 
in  section  10(e)  which  now  directs  the  Sec- 
ratary  to  delay  at  least  6  months  from  the 
date  he  recommends  remedial  action  to  the 
State  water  pollution  control  agency,  after 
a  conference,  before  he  calls  a  public  hear- 
ing. This  section  of  the  bill  eliminates  the 
6-month  waiting  period  and  allows  the  Sec- 
retary to  determine  what  is  a  reasonable 
waiting  period  In  each  case. 

Section  307 

This  section  amends  section  10(f)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  which  now  requires  the  Secretary 
to  wait  at  least  6  months  after  sending  the 
hearing  board's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  persons  causing  or  contributing 
to  the  pollution  and  to  the  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agency,  before  he  acta  to  abate 
the  pollution.  This  section  of  the  bill  elim- 
inates this  built-in  delay  and  leaves  it  up  to 
the  Secretary,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances, to  fix  a  reasonable  time  (or  such  per- 
son or  agency  to  act. 

Section  308 

This  section  amends  section  10(g)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  which  now  authorlzee  the  Secre- 
tary to  request  the  Attorney  General  to  In- 
itiate a  suit  to  abate  pollution,  which  en- 
dangers the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  only 
in  the  State  in  which  the  discharge  origi- 
nates and  only  if  the  Oovemor  consents  in 
writing.  This  section  of  the  bill  authorlzee 
such  a  suit  without  the  Governor's  consent, 
if  action  Is  not  taken  within  the  time  given 
the  violator  to  abate  the  pollution. 
Section  309 

This  section  amends  section  10(h)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended.  Section  10(h)  now  permits  a 
court  In  which  an  action  to  abate  pollution 
Is  brought  to  rehear  all  of  the  evidence  pro- 
duced before  the  Hearing  Board  and  to  re- 
ceive additional  evidence  and  to  make  new 
findings  de  novo.  This  procedure  la  time 
consuming,  a  biirden  on  the  courts,  and  un- 
necessary. The  Hearing  Board  convened  by 
the  Secretary  la  composed  of  persona  who  are 
expert  and   impartial.     The  cotirts  do  not 
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have  the  same  expertise  vt  the  time  to  de- 
velop It  adequately.  The  Board  must  a«w 
bear  and  consider  all  relevant  evidence  to 
Twfc"  the  necessary  fLndlngs.  The  court 
should  not  review  this  evidence  de  novo  and 
then  make  either  the  saaae  or  wholly  new 
findings. 

This  section  of  the  bill  requires  the  court 
to  receive  In  evidence  a  transcript  of  the 
Board's  proceedings  and  a  copy  of  their  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  The  court  Is 
then  bound  by  the  Boards  findings  if  sup- 
I>orted  by  substantial  e'vldence  considered  on 
the  record  as  a  whole.  The  court  may  only 
receive  new  evidence  dl»covered  after  the 
Board's  hearing  and  before  the  filing  of  the 
suit.  i 

The  substantial  evlden<M  test  is  now  used 
in  the  Judicial  review  ofl  knoet  administra- 
tive hearings.  It  should  atpply  in  these  cases 
also. 

Section  3  ID 

This  section  adds  two  ticw  subsections  to 
section  10  of  the  act. 

The  first  is  subsection  i(k)  which  enables 
the  Secretary  to  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  go  Into  court  immediately  and  on  his 
own  Initiative  whenever  be  believes  that 
actual  or  threatened  pollution  deriving  from 
an  identifiable  source  presents  an  Imminent 
danger  to  the  public  health  or  welfare,  or 
to  the  Nation's  natural  resources,  or  to  areas 
of  significant  scenic  or  recreational  value, 
and  that  there  Is  no  other  effective  means 
of  protection  available.  This  subsection  au- 
thorizes this  action  without  first  exhausting 
the  time-consuming  administrative  proce- 
dures required  by  the  Act. 

Some  types  of  pollution  c«n  present  danger 
to  the  heedth  or  welfare  ot  the  public  or  to 
our  Nation's  natin^l  resourcee,  such  as  flab 
and  wildlife,  and  scenic  beauty.  For  ex- 
ample, chemical  plants  have  In  the  past 
dumped  deadly  poisons,  such  as  potassium 
cyanide  Into  navigable  wtaters.  Also,  vari- 
ous petroleum  products  can  be  a  danger  to 
our  wildlife  populations.  When  these  and 
other  dangerous  wastes  ptiUute  these  waters 
or  threaten  to  do  so,  the  Secretary  needs  an 
adequate  tool  to  cope  with  this  potential 
disaster.  This  amendment  provides  such  a 
tool,  but  at  the  same  time  Insures  that  he 
cannot  exercise  this  authority  Hghtly  In  cw- 
der  to  avoid  the  scheme  «f  regulation  and 
procedure  expressed  In  the  act. 

The  second  is  rubsectloa  (1)  which  pro- 
vides that  findings  and  recommendations  of 
a  Hearing  Board  convened  under  section  10 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  and  court  decrees  rendered  pur- 
suant to  this  section  can  be  used  In  private 
suits  to  establish  prima  facie  the  fact  of  pol- 
lution and  the  fact  that  a  particular  party 
has  caused  or  contributed  to  the  cause  of  it. 

To  establish  the  fact  of  ipollutlon  In  navi- 
gable or  Interstate  waters  and  resultant  dam- 
age can  be  very  difficult  and  costly.  It 
usually  requires  expert  witnesses.  The  Hear- 
ing Board  and  the  court  have  all  obtained 
this  evidence  on  an  impartial  basis. 

There  is  precedent  fcir  this  authority. 
Plaintiffs  In  private  treble  damage  actions 
under  antitrust  laws  are  permitted  to  intro- 
duce such  findings  in  Oovernment  cases. 
The  plaintiff  must  still  ptove  that  he  him- 
self has  been  damaged  by  the  defendant. 
Section  iil 

This  section  of  the  bill  amends  subsection 
(d)  of  secUon  5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Aet,  as  amended,  by  deleting 
paragraph  (2)  which  now  limits  the  amotmt 
of  funds  for  research  to  $9  million  anntmlly. 
This  change  will  permit  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct research  at  the  ddltar  level  recom- 
mended by  the  President  in  his  message 
"Preservation  of  Our  NatviiBl  Herltage." 


Section  312 

This  section  redesignates  six  sections  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended.     ^ 

Section  313 

This  section  adds  three  new  sections  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pcriltrtion  Oontrcri  Act, 
as  amended. 

The  first  new  section  la  section  II. 

Subsection  (a)  of  that  section  authorisca 
the  Secretary  to  issue  Bubpenaa  compelling 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  VEirlous  records  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  relevant  at  any  proceeding  held 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended.  The  subperuM 
must  be  served  by  authorized  p>ersons  or 
service  must  be  proved  by  affidavits  of  the 
serving  oflldal.  Service  must  be  at  least  6 
days  in  advance  of  the  date  of  attendance 
and  must  be  in  the  Judicial  district  where 
the  person  lives  or  where  such  i>erEon  Is 
dcdng  business. 

Subsection  (b>  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  Invoke  the  co\irt'8  aid  when  a  person  falls 
to  respond  to  a  subpena.  Willfvil  failure  or 
refusal  to  aUend  and  testify,  etc.,  subjects 
the  penoa  to  a  criminal  penalty. 

The  second  new  section  is  seetioo  13. 

SubsectlMi  (a)  of  that  sactlon  authorizes 
the  Secretary,  in  order  that  he  may  abate 
the  pollution  of  Interstate  or  navigable 
waters  which  endangers  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  any  person,  to  enter  and  Inspect  pub- 
lic and  private  facilities  from  which  any  dis- 
charge of  matter  emanates  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  the  polluUon,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, of  such  waters  or  their   tributaries. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  a  penalty  for  re- 
fusing to  permit  an  Inspection. 

Subsection  (c)  defines  the  term  "matter." 

The  third  new  section  Is  section  13. 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire by  regulation  that  public  or  private 
faculties  dlacharglng  zoatter  into  interstate 
or  navigable  waters  must  register  such  dis- 
charges with  the  Secretary,  Including  the 
point,  amount,  and  nature  of  the  discharge. 
Changes  in  the  nature,  quantity,  or  location 
of  the  discharged  matter  must  also  be  re- 
ported, as  well  as  such  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  ade- 
quately the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  fees  be  estab- 
lished by  regulation  which,  in  the  aggregate 
will  pay  for  the  costs  of  handling  the  no- 
tices required  by  this  new  section. 

Subsection  <c)  provides  for  a  civil  penalty 
of  $a00  a  ilay  for  failure  to  file  the  notices  re- 
quired by  this  new  section.  The  penalty  be- 
gins after  the  expiration  of  30  days  after  the 
Secretary  notifies  the  person  of  his  faUnre 
to  file.  The  penalty  Is  recoverable  In  a  dvll 
suit,  but  may  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the 
Secretary,  if  based  on  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  he  believes  that  such  action  is 
warranted  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purpoac 
of  the  act. 

Subsection  (d)  defines  the  term  "matter." 
TinxiT 
Section  401 

This  section  amends  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  adding  a  new  section  ises. 
This  new  section  gives  to  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  original  Jurisdiction  in 
private  actions  brought  to  enjoin  poHutlon 
of  interstate  or  navigable  waters.  Such  per- 
sons are  now  permitted  to  bring  actions  to 
enjoin  nuisances  which  adversely  affect  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  their  property.  In  the 
normal  case,  absent  diversity  of  citizenship, 
such  persons  must  sue  in  State  courts.  Even 
when  diversity  exists,  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy must  be  more  than  $10,000.  Nui- 
sance restiltlng  from  the  pollution  of  Inter- 
state or  navigable  waters  should  be  subject 


to  InJimcUve  relief  In  Federal  courts  with- 
out regard  to  the  Issue  of  dtversity  or  the 
amount  in  controversy.  This  new  section  will 
further  the  objecttve  of  this  Ieglalatl<m  which 
ta  to  abate  pollution  tor  the  benefit  of  all. 

Section  402 

This  section  amends  sectlOB  13  of  the  Ref- 
use Act  by  requiring  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  depositing 
of  refuse  matter  into  navigable  waters  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  must  still  determine  if 
the  refuse  will  be  harmful  to  anchorage  and 
navigation. 

Section  403 

This  secUon  amends  tba  OU  Pollution  Act. 
This  section  transfers  the  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  OU  PoUuUon  Act.  1934,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 


DISCRIMINATORy  RAIL  TAXATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSCW.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  myself  and  for  Senators 
Pastork,  Cotton,  Bartlstt,  Haxtks, 
Habt.  Brxwsibr,  Nxxtbsmgbr,  Morton, 
Scott,  and  Phouty  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  in  order  to  ebmlnate  discrimi- 
natory tax  assessments  of  railroad 
property.  This  bill  has  both  a  substan- 
tive and  procedural  aspect.  Flist,  it 
would  amend  the  Interstate  Ckunmerce 
Act  to  declare  unlawful,  as  an  unreason- 
able and  unjust  discrimination  against 
and  an  undue  burden  upon  interstate 
commerce,  the  assessment  of  property  of 
any  common  carrier  which  bears  a  high- 
er ratio  to  its  true  mArket  value  than  the 
assessed  value  of  other  prc^ierty  in  the 
taxing  district  subject  to  the  same  pr(H>- 
erty  tax  levy.  Secondly,  it  would  provide 
a  remedy  in  the  Federal  courts  tat  such 
carriers  against  the  collection  of  any  tax 
baaed  on  such  unlawful  assessment. 

These  discriminatory  taxes  force  the 
railroad  industry  to  annually  pay  over  a 
hundred  million  dollars  more  ad  valorem 
property  taxes  than  if  railroad  assess- 
ments had  been  made  at  the  same  per- 
cent of  value  as  were  the  assessments  of 
other  property  owners^ 

The  burden  of  proving  that  tax  assess- 
ments in  any  State  are  not  fairly  and 
reasonably  equalized  remains  on  the 
railix>ad  seeking  relief.  In  the  majority 
of  States  that  do  not  discriminate.  State 
property  tax  assessments  would  In  no 
way  be  affected  by  this  bill.  In  the  re- 
maining States,  unless  and  until  an  af- 
fected railroad  can  prove  that  it  is  being 
luifairly  discriminated  against  in  prop- 
erty tax  assessments,  there  would  be  no 
change  required  under  this  measure. 

Th^  special  study  group  on  transpor- 
tation policy  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce in  its  1961  r^?ort  found  that  de- 
spite State  laws  requiring  uniform  tax 
treatment,  railroads  are  discriminated 
against  as  compared  to  other  property 
taxpayers  in  the  same  Jurisdiction  due 
in  large  measure  to  outdated  procedures 
for  assessment  of  property.  The  Associ- 
ation of  American  Railroads  supplied  to 
the  study  group  an  analysis  based  on  the 
1957  Census  of  Governments,  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  abomixig  that  for 
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the  ye«r  1957  discriminatory  taxes  ex- 
ceeded $141  mlUlon. 

The  study  ?roup  recommended  that 
either  Federal  law  exempt  railroad  right- 
of-way  property  from  States  taxation,  or 
that  the  antidiscrimination  tax  bill 
which  I  am  today  introducing  be  enacted. 
The  study  group  had  this  to  say  about 
an  antidiscrimination  tax  bill: 

Paaaage  by  the  C!ongreaa  of  such  a  bill 
would  not  change  the  subatantlve  effect  of 
the  tax  lawB  of  the  aeveral  States  becaxise, 
without  known  exception,  all  States,  either 
by  constitutional  safeguard  or  legislative  pro- 
vision declare  It  to  be  State  law  that  tax- 
payers within  Its  jiirlsdlctlon  should  be  taxed 
uniformly.  The  addition  of  a  procedural 
remedy,  by  authorizing  Federal  courts  to  en- 
join collection  of  discriminatory  taxes  against 
Interstate  carriers.  Is  consistent  with  the  ob- 
ligation of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate 
cotmnerce,  required  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  is  thereby  a  proper  and  neces- 
sary action  ot  the  Congress. 

I  was  reluctant  in  1961  to  urge  action 
by  the  Congress  because  I  believed  that 
the  States  should  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  their  outdated  proce- 
dures which  result  in  discriminatory  rail 
taxation.  Over  5  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  study  group  report  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Unfortunately,  the  passage  of  time  has 
Indicated  that  the  States  either  cannot 
or  will  not  take  action  to  end  this  dis- 
criminatory taxation.  The  Impact  on 
essential  passenger  services  of  State  tax 
practices  was  highlighted  at  the  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings  last  March  on 
a  number  of  bills  to  provide  aid  to  pas- 
senger railroads  throughout  the  Nation 
which  were  primarily  motivated  by  the 
plight  of  the  New  Haven  passenger 
service. 

Last  fall  I  supported  the  High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act  to  provide 
Federal  assistance,  cooperative  demon- 
strations, and  research  and  development 
projects  in  high-speed  transportation. 
This  legislation  will  enable  us  to  find 
ways  to  transport  people  faster,  and  with 
greater  comfort  and  safety.  As  the 
President  said  in  signing  that  act  on 
September  30,  1965,  the  time  has  come 
to  do  something  about  improving  thr 
speed  and  the  convenience  of  ground 
transportation. 

Discriminatory  taxatlcm  could  nullify 
our  efforts  to  achieve  better  and  faster 
and  more  economical  ground  trsoisporta- 
tlon.  Since  this  problem  was  forcefully 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  5  years  ago  by  its  special 
study  group  it  Is  estimated  that  over  one- 
half  billion  dollars  in  discriminatory 
taxes  have  been  assessed  against  the  rail- 
road Industry. 

This  amendment  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  end  discriminatory  rail 
taxation,  which  I  am  today  introducing, 
will  remove  a  barrier  to  Federal.  State, 
and  Industry  efforts  to  provide  modem 
ground  transportation  without  altering 
the  freedom  of  a  State  to  tax  its  taxpay- 
ers so  long  as  Interstate  carriers  are  ac- 
corded equal  tax  treatment  with  other 
taxiMiyers. 

The  PRESn>INa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  recehred  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  bill  (S.  2988)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  in  or- 
der to  make  unlawful,  as  unreasonable 
and  unjust  discrimination  against  and 
undue  burden  upon  Interstate  commerce, 
certain  property  tax  assessments  of  com- 
mon carrier  property,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Maonuson  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNCATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  tq^propriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  give 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion certain  additional  regulatory  au- 
thority over  communication  common 
carriers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  re- 
questing the  proposed  legislation,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 

ORD. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoxd. 

The  bill  (S.  2989)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
to  give  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  certain  additional  regula- 
tory authority  over  communication  com- 
mon carriers.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mao- 
mrsoN.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation,  presented 
by  Mr.  MACNtrsoN,  are  as  follows: 
Fbdskal  Com MtrmcATioNS  Commission, 

Waahington,  D.C. 
The  Vies  PsxsiDXNT, 
1/.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dsaa  Ma.  Vies  Psbsidknt:  The  Commission 
has  adopted  as  a  part  of  Its  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  89  th  Congress  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  cer- 
tain additional  regulatory  authority  over 
communications  common  carriers. 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  its  consideration. 
We  have  now  been  advised  by  that  Bureau 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adnUnlstra- 
tlon's  program  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  iM-esentatlon  of  the  draft  bill  to  the 
Congress  for  Its  consideration.  Accordingly, 
there  are  enclosed  six  copies  of  our  draft  bill 
and  explanatory  statement  on  this  subject. 

The  attached  proposal  Is  a  revision  of  a 
Commission  proposal  submitted  In  the  88th 
Congress  and  Introduced  In  the  Senate  as 
8.  2G34. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
The  Commission  would  be  most  happy  to 
furnish  any  additional  Information  that  may 
b«  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  commlt- 
tM  to  which  this  proposal  Is  referred. 
Tours  sincerely, 

X.  WiLUAM  RxiraT, 

Chairman. 


Explanation   or   Pboposkd    Aksnoiont   to 

TtTU    n   OF    TRK    COMMTTNICATIONS    ACT    OV 

1934,  AS  Amendco,   To   Oivk  thx  Fkoxsai. 

COMMTTNXCATIONB  COMMISSION  RSGULATOST 
AUTBOEITT  Ovn  THX  PBOVISION  OF  COM- 
MUNICATION FacIUTIZS  BETWXXM  COMMU- 
NICATION Common  Caruers 
The  proposed  legislation  would  eliminate 
from  the  Communications  Act  a  hlatiis  which 
exists  In  the  statutory  scheme  for  the  regu- 
lation of-  communication  carriers  by  the 
Commission.  The  Commission,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  n  of  that  act,  is  given  full 
authority  to  regulate  all  charges,  practices, 
classifications  and  reg^ations  for  and  in  con- 
nection with  interstate  or  foreign  communi- 
cation by  wire  or  radio  fiunished  the  public 
by  communication  carriers.  The  statute 
also  authorises  the  Commission  to  require 
conununlcatlon  carriers  to  establish  physi- 
cal connection  with  other  carriers  and  to 
establish  through  routes  and  charges  applic- 
able thereto  and  the  division  of  such  charges 
and  to  require  such  carriers  to  establish  and 
provide  facilities  and  regulations  for  op- 
erating such  through  routes.  No  provision, 
however,  is  contained  In  the  act  granting  the 
Commission  authority  to  modify  or  pre- 
scribe the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
facilities  are  or  may  be  provided  by  one  com- 
mon carrier  to  another  for  the  rendition  of 
Interstate  or  foreign  communication  service 
to  the  public.  Similarly,  the  Commission  Is 
without  authority  to  require  one  carrier  to 
provide  such  faculties  to  another  If  they  are 
unable  to  agree  regarding  the  provision  of 
such  facilities. 

In  the  communications  common  carrier  in- 
dustry. It  has  been  a  common  practice  for 
one  carrier  to  furnish  facilities  to  another 
carrier  for  use  by  the  latter  in  furnishing 
Its  services  to  the  public.  The  practice  has 
been  most  widespread  In  the  domestic  field. 
Thus,  for  example  in  1964.  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  paid  to  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  a  total  of  915  nUlUon 
for  the  rental  of  various  kinds  of  communi- 
cation facilities.  In  fact,  more  than  60 
percent  of  Western  Union's  Intercity  tele- 
graph circuitry  (3.9  mUlion  out  of  a 
total  of  7.1  million  circuit  miles)  was  derived 
In  1964  by  Western  Union  from  fadUties 
supplied  by  other  carriers. 

In  the  international  field,  the  international 
telegraph  carriers  have  been  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  transoceanic  cables  of 
A.T.  &  T.  for  the  cable  clrcuiU  they  require 
to  meet  expanding  demands  for  their  services. 
These  facilities  have  been  obtained  under  a 
variety  of  arrangements  consisting  of  the 
rental  or  lease  of  one  or  more  cable  channels 
or  by  obtaining  an  Indefeasible  right  of 
user  to  a  given  number  of  such  channels  In 
those  cables. 

On  several  occasions,  carriers  have  com- 
plained to  the  Conunlssion  concerning  the 
reasonableness  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  they  have  obtained  their  facu- 
lties from  another  carrier.  These  complaints 
have  been  directed  to  the  charges  made  by 
the  lessor  carrier  or  restrictions  and  re- 
straints placed  by  the  lessor  carrier  upon  the 
use  that  may  be  made  of  the  facilities  by 
the  lessee  carrier.  There  hns  also  been  some 
Independent  awareness  by  the  Commission 
of  apparent  Inequities  or  improprieties  in 
such  arrangemenu.  But  notwithstanding 
such  complaints  or  the  Commission's  Inde- 
pendent awareness,  absent  complaints,  the 
Commission  has  been  unable  to  take  cor- 
rective action  with  respect  to  the  matter 
Inasmuch  as  It  is  the  Commission's  view  that 
it  lacks  cleax  statutory  authority  to  regulate 
the  charges  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
governing  the  arrangements  between  com- 
mon carriers  regarding  the  provision  of  such 
faclUtles. 

If  charges  made  by  the  lessor  carrier  are 
unreasonably  high,   the  result  can  be  the 
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imposition  of  burdensome  charges  on  the 
users  of  the  services  of  the  lessee  carrier. 
Excessive  charges  may  also  effectively  pre- 
vent the  lessee  carrier  from  competing  with 
the  lessor  carrier  in  th4  communications 
market.  Moreover,  if  the  lessor  carrier  im- 
poses conditions  that  unteasonably  restrict 
the  use  of  the  facilities  byi  the  lessee  carrier, 
it  can  thereby  prevent  the  lessee  carrier 
from  offering  needed  services  to  the  public. 
Or,  a  lessor  carrier  may  discriminate  among 
carriers  by  refusing  to  lease  facilities  to  one 
carrier  at  charges  or  under  conditions  as 
favorable  as  those  under  which  It  leases 
facilities  to  another  carrier  or  to  the  public. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  Commission  that  such 
practices  could  have  a  serious  and  detri- 
mental effect  on  both  charges  and  services  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  on  competition  within 
the  communications  Industry.  Although  it 
might  be  possible  to  control  some  of  the 
practices  within  the  fram«work  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  it  seems  clear  l^at  legislation  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  mote  expeditious  and 
efficient  remedy  by  conferring  direct  regula- 
tory authority  on  the  Conunlssion  over  such 
matters. 

Thus,  the  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
quire a  carrier  to  file  witii  the  Commission 
copies  of  all  contracU  Of  other  arrange- 
ments with  other  carrlflrs  regarding  the 
furnishing  of  faculties  to  be  used  to  render 
communication  service  to  the  public.  Such 
legUlation  would  empowef  the  Commission, 
upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  motion  and 
after  full  opportunity  for  hearing  and  the 
making  of  the  required  findings,  to  modify 
or  prescribe  the  charges  of  other  terms  and 
conditions  governing  thi«  furnishing  of 
facilities  pursuant  to  such  arrangements. 

To  Insure  that  this  new  Statutory  author- 
ity would  fully  protect  the  public  interest, 
the  Commission  also  believes  that  it  should 
be  able,  in  appropriate  circumstances  and 
upon  petition  by  a  carrier,  to  order  one  car- 
rier to  provide  facilities  to  such  other  car- 
rier. Otherwise,  even  if  the  Commission 
were  able  to  regulate  the  charges  and  terms 
and  conditions  applicable  to  the  provision 
of  faciUties  among  carriars,  it  would  still 
be  powerless  to  require  carriers  in  the  first 
Instance  to  furnish  faclUtiieB  to  another  car- 
rier or  to  require  a  carrier  to  continue  to 
furnish  facilities  to  another  carrier  although 
it  may  be  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so. 
Absence  of  such  authority  might  result  in 
costly  duplication  of  facilities  by  two  com- 
mon carriers,  with  a  resultant  adverse  effect 
on  the  public.  Under  the  new  regulatory 
authority  proposed,  therefkjre,  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  empowered,  upon  petition 
and  after  a  ftUI  opi>ortunlty  for  hearing,  to 
order  one  common  carrier  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  Interstate  or  foneign  communica- 
tion by  wire  or  radio  to  one  or  more  other 
carriers  if  the  Commission  finds  (1)  that  such 
action  is  in  the  public  interest;  (11)  that  the 
carriers  have  been  unable  to  agree  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  oC  such  facilities; 
(111)  that  the  provision  Dt  such  facilities 
wUl  not  impair  the  abUlty  of  the  supplying 
carrier  to  perform  its  duty  to  the  public; 
and  (iv)  that  such  facilltl«s  are  reasonably 
available  without  the  construction  of  new 
faculties. 

The  authority  sought  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  not  entirely  new  or  novel.  The 
Commission  has  been  given  much  more  ex- 
tensive regulatory  authority  over  arrange- 
ments between  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation  and  other  communication  car- 
riers by  section  401  of  tho  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1963  (47  tT.S.C.  741).  This 
section  also  provides  that  the  furnishing 
of  satellite  terminal  station  facilities  by  one 
communication  carrier  to  another  Is  deemed 
to  be  a  common  carrier  activity  fully  sub- 
ject to  the  Communications  Act.  In  explain- 
ing why  such  provision  wns  added  to  that 
act.  the  report  of  the  8en|ite  Committee  on 
Commerce  stated: 


"The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  be- 
cause the  provision  ot  faculties  by  one  com- 
mon carrier  to  another  common  carrier  has 
not  been  regarded  as  a  common  carrier  un- 
dertaUng."  (Sen.  Rept.  No.  1684,  87th  Cong., 
3d  sees.) 

Other  Federal  regulatory  agencies  have 
been  given  Jurisdiction,  In  varying  degrees, 
with  respect  to  the  furnishing  by  one  pub- 
lic utility  of  services  or  facilities  to  another 
utility  for  the  rendition  of  service  to  the 
public. 

The  Federal  Power  Act,  subchapter  II  (16 
use.  824,  824a-824h),  grants  authority  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  regulate 
the  transmission  and  sale  of  electric  energy 
at  wholesale  in  interstate  commerce  by  one 
utility  to  another  for  resale.  Such  authority 
Includes  the  power  to  fix  Just  and  reasonable 
rates  for  the  sale  of  such  electric  energy  and 
to  order  the  furnishing  of  adequate  service, 
"Provided,  That  the  Commission  shall  not 
have  authority  to  compel  the  public  utility 
to  sell  or  exchange  energy  when  to  do  so 
would  impair  Its  ability  to  render  adequate 
service  to  its  customers."  The  Natural  Gas 
Act  (16  U.8.C.  717,  717a-717w)  grants  sim- 
ilar authority  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  transporting  and  selling 
natural  gas  by  one  utility  to  another  for  re- 
sale. The  standards  and  criteria  utilized  in 
connection  with  the  delegation  of  the  above- 
described  functions  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  are  substantially  similar  to  those 
set  forth  in  title  II  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  201-222). 

The  charges  for  services  rendered  "air- 
freight forwarders"  by  air  carriers  which  are 
directly  engaged  in  the  operation  of  aircraft 
in  air  transportation  are  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  by  virtue 
of  the  same  sections  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  that  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the  CAB  to 
regulate  the  charges  of  such  air  carriers  for 
services  rendered  to  the  public  (49  VS.C. 
1374.  1482) .  "Airfreight  forwarders"  are  clas- 
sified as  indirect  air  carriers  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  (14  CFB  296.2(a),  297 J2). 
See  also  section  101(3)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  UJ3.C.  1301(3)). 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  also  is  re- 
quired either  to  approve  or  to  disapprove 
of  every  contract  affecting  air  transportation 
between  an  air  carrier  and  any  other  air  car- 
rier, foreign  air  carrier,  and  certain  other  car- 
riers regarding  such  things  as  pooling  earn- 
ings or  equipment,  establishment  of  fares,  im- 
proving safety  and  efficiency  of  operation, 
regulating  wastefiU  competition,  regulating 
schedules  or  other  cooperative  working  ar- 
rangemente  (49  U.S.C.  1382). 

A  freight  forwarder  is  defined  In  part  IV 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  as  a  com- 
mon carrier.  (49  U.S.C.  1002(6)).  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  authority 
to  flix  Just  and  reasonable  rates  fc»-  such 
transportation  by  railroad  (49  U.S.C.  1(6).  2, 
3(1),  13,  16),  by  motor  vehicle  (49  U.S.C. 
316).  and  by  water  carrier  (49  U.S.C.  906, 
907),  Including  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty for  freight  forwarders  (see  also  49  U.S.C. 
1007,  1008,  1009) .  The  ICC  also  has  author- 
ity to  order  a  railroad  to  provide  safe  and 
adequate  facilities  for  performing  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  its  car  service  and  to  extend  its 
line  or  lines  If  it  finds,  among  other  things, 
that  the  expense  involved  will  not  Impair 
the  ability  of  the  carrier  to  perform  its  duty 
to  the  public  (49  U.S.C.  1  (21) ) . 

The  ICC  also  is  authorized  by  section  3(6) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
3(6))  to  require  the  use  of  the  terminal 
faculties  of  one  railroad  by  another  and  to 
fix  the  terms  and  compensation  therefor  In 
event  the  carriers  cannot  agree. 

In  summary,  the  Commission  believes  that 
this  additional  regulatory  authority  is  need- 
ed In  order  more  effectively  to  carry  out  its 
statutory  duties  in  the  public  Interest,  and, 
specifically,  to  remedy  those  situations  where, 
because  of  a  statutory  g^.  it  Is  severely 


handicapped  in  efforts  to  assure  that  the 
public  is  provided  with  the  most  econunical 
and  efficient  communication  service. 
Adopted :  May  12,  1966. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2991)  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Devel<vment  Act 
of  1965  as  it  relates  to  those  areas  to  be 
designated  as  redevelopment  areas.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referced  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
present  act.  Federal  assistance  for  public 
works  and  development  facilities  is  avail- 
able to,  among  others,  counties  or  mu- 
nicipalities with  a  population  of  over 
250.000.  The  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose would  extend  eligibility  to  "compact 
and  contiguous  areas  containing  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  150,000."  My  intention 
is  to  include  within  the  confines  of  the 
act  contiguous  areas  within  large  met- 
ropolitan areas  which  do  not  presently 
qualify  only  because  they  are  not  sep- 
arate political  entitles.  My  amendment 
would  not  allow  smaller  areas  of  popula- 
tion to  be  brought  into  the  act.  The 
contiguous  areas  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment must  be  at  least  as  large  as  the 
presently  defined  municipality  of  250,000. 

This  act  seeks  to  bring  help  to  disad- 
vantaged areas  through  expanding  pub- 
lic works  which  will  create,  directly  or 
indirectly,  new  opportunities  for  long- 
term  emplojonent  and  economic  growth. 
Certainly,  the  criteria  for  such  assistance 
should  not  depend  on  the  fact  that  an 
area  is  "a  municipality"  but  rather  as- 
sistance should  flow  to  those  areas  where 
the  greatest  benefits  may  accrue.  Areas 
such  as  New  York's  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
and  Harlem,  St.  Louis'  Klnlock  area,  the 
East  Side  of  Detroit,  and  the  Watts  area 
of  Los  Angeles  deserve  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  Federal  assistance  under  this 
program.  Under  the  present  law,  these 
areas  which  need  it  so  badly  and  are 
clearly  defined  areas  with  a  character  of 
their  own — though  part  of  a  metropoli- 
tan area — have  no  access  to  assistance 
because  the  cities  of  which  they  are  a 
part  do  not  qualify. 

I  hope  this  important  amendment  will 
receive  the  prompt  attention  of  the 
Senate. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  EACH  STATE  TO  DE- 
CIDE QUESTIONS  OF  DECENCY 
AND  MORALITY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  to  amend  the 
Constitution  relating  to  the  right  of  a 
State  to  enact  legislation  on  the  basis 
of  its  own  public  policy  on  questions  of 
decency  and  morality. 
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The  FtlESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  140) 
proposing  to  amend  the  Constitution  re- 
lating to  the  right  of  a  State  to  enact 
legislation  on  the  basis  of  its  own  public 
policy  on  questions  of  decency  and  moral- 
ity, introduced  by  Mr.  Eastland,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  CcHnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  EASTLiAMD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  constitutional  amendment 
vesting  In  each  of  the  respective  States 
the  authority  to  effectively  deal  with 
this  deluge  of  obscene  and  pornographic 
publications  which  have  now  reached 
epidemic  proportions  throughout  this 
country  and  presently  constitutes  a  seri- 
ous national  problem.  This  amendment 
states  as  follows: 

The  right  of  each  State  to  decide  on  the 
baalB  of  Ita  own  public  policy  questions  of 
decency  and  morality,  and  to  enact  legls- 
laUon  with  req>ect  thereto,  shall  not  be 
abridged. 

My  staff  Is  also  presently  drafting  leg- 
islation to  give  Federal  postal  authori- 
ties the  means  by  which  to  exclude 
obscene  materials  from  the  U.S.  mails. 
These  bills  will  be  drafted  in  final  form 
after  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  decisions  related  to  this  sub- 
ject which  are  expected  to  be  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  within  the 
next  several  weelcs. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  which  first  exposed 
the  American  public  to  the  shocking  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  this  multibllllon-dol- 
lar  smut  Industry  in  1955  through  its 
hearings  held  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 62  of  the  84th  Congress.  In  1957, 
as  the  result  of  the  Roth  decision,  which 
I  shall  discuss  more  fully,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  Court  had  enun- 
ciated a  decision  by  which  obscenity  could 
be  effectively  eradicated  by  State  and 
Federal  authorities,  within  the  bounds 
of  constitutional  guarantees.  However, 
subsequent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  given  smut  peddlers  a  free 
rein  and  have  placed  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral prosecutors  in  a  legal  straitjacket. 
The  preoent  situation  has  become  so 
serious.  Mr.  President,  that  it  virtually 
cries  out  for  legislative  relief. 

There  is  a  growing  ground  swell  of 
anger,  anxiety,  and  public  outrage 
among  the  American  people  at  the 
mounting  dduge  of  literary  and  photo- 
graphic filth  being  brazenly  dlEvlayed 
In  pubUc  places  and  distributed  through 
the  U.S.  malls.  Americans  everywhere 
have  grown  sick  and  tired  of  having 
themselves  and  their  families  subjected 
to  the  perverted  presence  and  the  cor- 
rupting Infectious  influence  of  this  moral 
and  social  disease  which  has  now 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  The  Post 
OfDce  D^Muiment  alone  records  that  the 
number  of  American  citizens  officially 
complaining  about  the  receipt  of  this  un- 
solicited, salacious  literature  has  now  in- 
creased 200  percent  since  1957,  to  a  1965 
high  of  128.000. 

Law  enforcement  and  cltisens'  m-ga- 
nlsatlons  ooooeraed  with  this  problem 
estimate  (hat  tbe  «nut  peddlers  now 


gross  around  |3  billion  per  year,  with 
California  alone  now  having  20  to  SO 
corporati<»s  engaged  in  publishing 
pornographic  material  on  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar annual  basis. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is 
summed  up  in  the  January  1966  pub- 
lication of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  in 
an  article  entitled  "Pornography  Be- 
comes Brazen,"  wherein  it  states: 

This  ciirrent  social  contagion  of  por- 
nography Is  comparable  In  many  respects  to 
the  rat-borne  bubonic  plague  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Pornography  has  become  the  new 
American  plague. 

No  undercover  police  Investigation  Is 
needed  to  verify  this.    It's  In  the  open. 

The  same  cry  of  alarm  has  been  echoed 
throughout  the  Nation  In  countless  edi- 
torials and  articles  dealing  with  this 
acute  problem. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Hasebroock,  presi- 
dent of  the  9  million  member  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  raised  the 
cry  for  legislative  action  in  this  area  in 
the  November  1964  issue  of  that  orga- 
nization's national  magazine,  the  Club 
Woman: 

In  recent  months  I  have  received  a  large 
amount  of  maU  from  clubwomen  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  protesting  the  empha- 
sis on  salaciousnesa  which  has  gained  such 
newsstand  prominence.  Consider  this:  sur- 
veys reveal  that  young  people  comprise  a 
major  part  of  the  readership  of  these  maga- 
■Inea.  The  results  are  matters  of  court  rec- 
ords •  •  •  sex  crUnea,  shocking  rises  In 
social  disease  In  teenagers.  The  total  result 
is  a  lowering  of  our  moral  standards,  the 
lives  of  young  people  blighted  in  their  teens. 
It  Is  due  time  that  we  clubwomen  rise  up 
and  attack  the  problem,  beginning  with  our 
Individual  communities  *  *  *.  Flagrant  dis- 
regard of  public  opinion  and  public  welfare 
cannot  continue  indefinitely.  There  is.  In- 
evitably, a  day  of  reckoning.  I  hope  this 
day  now  has  arrived. 

Mrs.  Hasebroock  eind  the  Oeneral  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  public  stand  on  this 
crisis  in  national  morality.  I  likewise 
hope  that  the  day  of  reckoning  has  ar- 
rived and  that  this  Congress  will 
promptly  and  effectively  meet  Its  req?on- 
sibilitiee  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  serious  and 
shocking  aspect  of  this  entire  national 
problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  approxi- 
miately  75  percent  of  this  commercialized 
obscenity  is  estimated  to  be  directed  at 
the  young,  immature,  and  impressionable 
minds  of  our  teenage  population.  It  Is 
an  imdisputed  fact  that  the  smut  ped- 
dling industry  goes  to  great  effort  and 
expense  to  obtain  mailing  lists  of  young 
Americans  who  subsequently  become  the 
recipients  of  unsolicited  filth  through  the 
U.S.  mails,  as  stated  by  an  article  in  the 
National  Catholic  Ecumenical  Weekly: 

More  shocking,  though.  Is  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  youngsters,  even  of  grade  school 
age.  receive  this  smut  through  the  mall  when 
they  innocently  place  orders  for  stamps  or 
other  hobby  items.  Once  their  name  Is  on 
a  rwMiiiTig  list,  brokers  often  lease  the  list  to 
filth  merchants  who  use  it  indiscriminately. 
Despite  hundreds  of  angry  letters  from 
parents,  postal  authorities  have  been  unable 
to  close  this  major  source  of  amut  by  mall. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  have  virtually  nullified  our  stat- 


utes regulating  the  traffic  of  immoral 
material  through  the  Federal  malls  and 
have  rendered  our  postal  authorities 
helpless  to  prevent  this  shocking  situa- 
tion. The  time  for  congressional  action 
to  remedy  this  situation  is  long  overdue. 

Responsible  Journalists  throughout  our 
country  are  taking  notice  of  the  danger 
which  this  problem  poses  to  our  Nation's 
youth.  As  stated  in  a  January  8,  1966, 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Shreveport 
Journal: 

Publishers  of  filth.  Just  as  do  the  narcotics 
rackets,  make  a  strong  appeal  to  children. 
Their  aim,  of  course,  is  to  create  lifelong  cus- 
tomers regardless  of  what  effects  obscene  pic- 
tures and  reading  matter  may  have  on  Im- 
pressionable young  minds. 

Dr.  E.  Preston  Sharp,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Youth  Cen- 
ter, Dr.  Donald  O.  Cortum,  national  co- 
chairman  of  Citizens  for  Decent  Litera- 
ture, and  Dr.  George  Henry  of  the  Cornell 
College  of  Medicine,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
medical  experts  who  have  testified  as  to 
the  dangerous  "effects  obscene  pictures 
and  reading  matter  may  have  on  the  im- 
pressionable young  mind." 

The  potential  danger  which  this  prob- 
lem poses  to  our  society  is  not  necessarily 
limited  to  the  degrading  and  corrupting 
infiuence  it  may  have  on  those  directly 
affected,  for  the  presence  of  obscene  lit- 
erature will  often  provide  the  trigger  by 
which  the  latent  potential  of  an  unbal- 
anced mind  may  be  transformed  into  an 
overt  criminal  act  which  is  frequently 
violent  in  nature.  As  was  ably  stated  in 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Pebruauy  6, 
1965.  edition  of  the  Wabash,  Ind.,  Plain 
Detiler: 

More  than  mere  morality  is  Involved  in  this 
fight  against  literary  filth.  Psychiatrists  tell 
lu  that  many  seemingly  normal  persons  are 
actually  borderline  t>sychotics.  In  effect, 
such  persons  are  human  bombs  who  can  be 
frightfully  detonated  by  the  stimulus  of  vivid 
pornographic  pictures  or  words. 

When  it  happens,  women  and  children 
are  usually  their  tragic  victims. 

The  relationship  between  pornography 
and  violent  crime  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  such  eminent  law  enforcement 
offldftls  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Sheridan  of 
the  Massachusetts  Citizens  for  Decent 
Literature: 

The  assertion  ot  recognized  authorities 
should  not  go  unnoticed  as  we  survey  thU 
dismal  pict\ire,  that  there  is  a  very  definite 
link  between  many  crimes  of  sex  violence 
and  smut  Uterature.  ^ 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  an  outrageous 
disgrace  that  these  peddlers  of  perverted 
pornography  can  traffic  in  their  tar- 
nished trade  in  trash  with  insolent  im- 
punity from  successful  prosecution  by 
State  or  Federal  authm-ities,  behind  the 
protective  cloak  of  a  Supreme  Court,  the 
majority  of  which  seemingly  cannot  com- 
prehend the  distinction  between  liberty 
and  license.  Their  distorted  miscon- 
structions of  the  coiistitutional  guaran- 
tee set  forth  in  the  &rst  amendment  have 
virtually  nullified  our  State  and  Federal 
regulatory  statutes  and  hav«  bound  our 
prosecuting  attorneys  in  a  l«gal  strait- 
jacket    Certainly  their  tecept  decisions 
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call  to  mind  the  accusation  of  John  Mil- 
ton, wherein  he  charged: 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty. 

As  summed  up  by  on^  religious  peri- 
odical: ' 

With  billions  of  dollar^  at  stake,  smut 
merchants  naturally  fight  ahy  legal  strictures 
on  their  business,  hiding  behind  the  first 
amendment,  which  guarantees  freedom  of  the 
press.  Unfortunately,  many  weU-meaning 
jurists,  organizations,  and  Individuals  who 
tend  to  confuse  liberty  tAd  license,  join 
these  publishers  in  their  oynical  misuse  of 
the  Constitution. 

In  the  1957  case  of  Hoth  v.  United 
States.  354  U.S.  476,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  convictions  under  State  and  Fed- 
eral statutes  dealing  with  the  regulation 
of  obscene  publications.  In  a  compre- 
hensive decision,  the  Coujt  set  forth  what 
many  hoped  to  be  an  effective  test  for 
obscene  material.  As  stated  by  the 
Court: 

Obscene  material  is  material  which  deals 
with  sex  In  a  manner  appealing  to  prurient 
interests.  1 1 

The  test  to  be  applied  wbs  "whether  to 
the  average  person,  appl{ring  contempo- 
rary community  standards,  the  dominant 
theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a  whole 
appeals  to  prurient  interest." 

However,  the  hopes  of  tihose  who  found 
encouragement  in  the  Roth  decision  were 
soon  dispelled. 

In  1962  the  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Manual  Enterprises  v.  Day,  370  U.S. 
478,  held  that  in  addition  to  the  "pruri- 
ent interest"  standard  se*  forth  in  the 
Roth  decision,  the  material  must  be 
"patently  offensive"  to  fall  without  the 
protective  shield  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. According  to  Harlan,  this  means 
only  "hard-core"  pornography  can  "con- 
stitutionally be  reached  under  this  or 
similar  State  obscenity  statutes." 

The  shocking  impact  of  the  Court's 
decision  in  the  Manual  Enterprises  case 
cannot  be  fully  realized  without  taking 
notice  of  the  vile  and  obeeene  nature  of 
the  material  Involved  therein.  The 
Court's  approval  of  such  salacious  trash 
which  by  its  own  admission  consisted  of 
publications  "primarily,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, for  homosexuals,  and  have  no 
literary,  scientific  or  other  merit"  and 
which  "would  appeal  to  the  prurient  in- 
terest of  such  sexual  deviates,"  is  an 
outrageous  and  reprehensible  perversion 
of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
first  amendment.  As  stated  in  Justice 
Clark's  dissenting  opinion,  the  decision, 
"despite  the  clear  congressional  man- 
date— requires  the  post  office  to  be  the 
world's  largest  disseminator  of  smut  and 
the  grand  informer  of  tihe  names  and 
places  where  obscene  material  may  be 
obtained."  { 

The  indignation  of  the 'American  peo- 
ple at  these  decisions  was  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Rev.  John  J.  Regan,  dean  of 
St.  Joseph's  University  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences: 

We  have  come  to  expect  periodic  outbursts 
from  the  American  public  at  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  dealing  with  obscenity. 
The  people  are  rightly  coneemed.  Our  so. 
ciety  Is  in  the  middle  of  an  anti-Puritan 
revolution  In  morals.    Any  filter  who  man- 


ages to  shock  Is  automaUcaUy  entlUed  to 
respect  as  a  worthy  rebel.  WUliam  PhilUps. 
editor  of  the  Partisan  Review,  has  labeled 
the  heroes  of  today's  avant-garde  as  "the 
new  Immoralists."  He  adds:  "To  embrace 
what  Is  assumed  to  be  beyond  the  pale  is 
taken  as  a  sign  of  true  sophistication.  And 
this  Is  not  simply  a  change  in  sensibility;  it 
amounts  to  sensibility  of  chaos." 

In  reaction  to  this  revolution,  the  co'dinary 
citizen  is  developing  a  neurosis  about  courts 
and  judges.  He  sees  the  flood  of  pornog- 
raphy Inundating  the  newsstand  and  the  lo- 
cal movie  theater,  and  flowing  steadly  into 
the  private  home  through  the  mails.  In 
desperation  he  is  turning  to  the  legislatures 
and  ultimately  to  the  courts  for  protection. 
But  he  is  frustrated  by  the  apparent  lack  of 
concern  in  the  courts  for  his  problem.  He 
sees  little  of  the  delicate  judicial  task  of 
balancing  the  public  interest  in  the  moral 
fabric  of  society  with  the  equally  important 
public  interest  in  free  speech. 

How  long  must  the  people  of  America 
be  subjected  to  the  outrage  of  having 
their  families  and  children  subjected  to 
the  public  presence  of  this  shocking, 
salacious,  obscene  literature? 

How  long  must  the  public  suffer  the 
contempuous,  arrogant  disregard  for 
their  rights  exhibited  by  a  court  which 
seems  obsessed  with  its  role  as  the  pro- 
tective guardian  of  those  who  seek  to 
subvert  every  institution,  idea,  principle, 
and  moral  value  which  our  people  hold 
dear  and  upon  which  this  great  Nation 
has  been  established? 

We  have  taken  progressive  and  effec- 
tive steps  to  purge  the  pollution  from  our 
streams  and  air;  to  beautify  our  public 
highways  and  national  parks;  to  protect 
the  physical  and  mental  health  of  our 
families. 

When  will  be  taken  the  necessary  steps 
to  purge  the  venomous  stain  of  this  ma- 
lignant, infectious,  pornographic  plague 
from  the  midst  of  our  society? 

I  submit  that  this  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Congress  and  that  the  time  to 
act  is  now. 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROMOTION  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES—AMENDMENT 

AMEKDMEMT    NO.    489 

Mr.  TYDINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gruening)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2933)  to  promote  interna- 
tional trade  in  agricultural  commodities, 
to  combat  himger  and  malnutrition,  to 
further  economic  development,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  received, 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE TO  FILE  ITS  REPORT  ON 
MARCH  17,  1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  be  granted  an  exten- 
sion from  March  1,  1966,  to  March  17, 
1966,  to  file  a  report  of  its  finding  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
economic  report  which  Is  required  by 
section  5(b)(3)  of  Public  Law  304.  79th 
Congress. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
LIE  ON  THE  DESK  FOR  CO- 
SPONSORS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
(S.  2947)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  improve 
and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act,  is  at  the  desk 
for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  cosponsor  it. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  at  the  desk  imtil  this  coming  Friday. 
March  4, 1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  S.  2888,  to  in- 
sure that  children  participating  in 
domestic  nonprofit  school  limch  pro- 
grams will  be  assured  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  nutritious  dairy  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  Senators  Cannon  and 
Scott  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
<S.  2916)  to  provide  for  a  weather  modi- 
fication program  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  85,  a  resolution  introduced 
by  Senator  McCarthy,  providing  that 
equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  hidicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  for  the  following  bill 
and  resolution: 

Authority  of  February  16,  1986: 
S.  2928.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  grants  to  school  boards 
in  support  of  programs  designed  to  overcome 
any  racial  imbalance  in  the  public  schools: 
Mr.  BASTLrrr,  Mr.  Clakk,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Habt,  Mr.  Haktkb,  Mr.  Iwotm,  Mr.  Kkn- 
NXDT  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Monoauc,  Mr.  Mcs- 
KDB,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pastoex,  Mr.  Pkll,  Mr. 
PaoxMntx,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Tocno  of 
Ohio. 

Authority  of  February  21,  1966: 
S.  Res.  227.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration should  remain  an  independent 
agency  of  the  United  States:  Mr.  Dominick. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINO  ON  THE  NOM- 
INATI<M«8  OF  ANDREW  P.  BRIM- 
MER,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE 
A  MEMBER  OP  THE  BOARD  OP 
GOVERNORS  OP  THE  PEDERAL 
RESERVE  SYSTEM,  AND  WILLIAM 
W.  SHERRIUa.  OP  TEXAS,  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OP  THE  PEZIERAL  DE- 
POSIT INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  a  he*i1ng  on  the  nomlnsktlons  of 
Andrew  P.  Brimmer,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors 
of  the  Peda«l  Raaerve  System,  and  Wil- 
liam W.  Shenill.  of  Texas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Coriwration. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be  held  on 
Wednesday.  March  2.  1966.  In  room  5302. 
New  Senate  CMDce  Building,  at  10:30 
ajn. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  In  ooonectton  with  these  nomina- 
tions are  requested  to  notify  Matthew 
Hale,  chief  of  BtaJt,  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300,  New 
Senate  OfOce  Building,  telephone  225- 
3921.  

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  28,  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolution: 

8.  Srr.  An  MSi  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F. 
Morse: 

8. 861.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  M.  Sgt.  Ber- 
nard L.  T<iMo!int»ln.  VS.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired): 

8.  isao.  An  Mt  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kail  BanreU  Bogan;  and 

aJ.Bam.9.  JTotnt  reaoluUon  to  cancel  any 
Tinpakl  retmbunaUe  oon«truetlone  coat*  of 
the  Wind  River  Indian  IrrlgaUon  project. 
Wyoming,  ohargeatkle  against  certain  Indian 
lands. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney.  <»ie  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  251)  to  provide  f ra- 
the establishment  of  the  Cape  Lookout 
National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes. 


8ENTI1CXNT    ABOUT    VHTTNAM    AT 
THE  UNIVSiSnT  OP  MISSOURI 

Mr.  STMXNOTON.  Mr.  President, 
often  news  is  made  by  dissenters  and 
critics. 

Even  though  people  in  agreement  often 
represmt  an  overwhelming  majority, 
content  often  appears  less  appealing 
than  discontent. 

Last  we^  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri In  OolumblA,  It  was  announced  that 
50  persons  were  expected  to  take  part 
in  protestlnt  our  policies  in  Vietnam.    I 


am  told,  however,  that  not  more  than  10 
actually  participated  at  any  one  time. 

Very  properly  this  news  was  reported 
and  made  headlines.  Most  of  these  same 
stories,  however,  failed  to  mention  the 
fact,  that  shortly  before  the  demonstra- 
tions, a  great  many  more  students  at 
the  university,  specifically,  1,125.  had 
signed  petitions  affirming  their  support 
of  the  policies  of  this  administration  in 
Vietnam. 

Those  petitions  weie  circulated  by  both 
the  Young  Democratic  and  the  Young 
Republican  Clubs  at  the  university. 

I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  the 
wording  of  the  petition  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  names  of  all  those 
who  signed  be  printed  at  the  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
and    signatures    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows : 
VixTNAK  PrrmoK 

Whereas  the  American  commitment  In  the 
Vietnam  war  has  become  a  major  Issue  on 
many  college  campuses; 

Whereas  some  of  the  most  striking  dis- 
senters to  American  policy  In  Vietnam  have 
been  college  students;  and 

Whereas  these  critics  seem  unrepresenta- 
tive of  the  majority  of  the  students  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia:  Tliere- 
fore 

We  the  undersigned  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  after  con- 
sideration of  the  critical  complexities  of  this 
Issue,  affirm  our  support  of  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johiison  and  his  administration's  pol- 
icy In  Vietnam. 

aicmas 

Ketmeth  O.  Matthews,  Dave  Salisbury, 
WUllam  C.  Tuen.  Ronald  Fuber.  Paul  Field. 
Ron  Moody.  Oary  Shipper,  Ralph  Borsum. 
Kenneth  McQee,  Mike  Bumham,  Tom  Young, 
Bob  West,  Stephen  StruSer,  Douglas  C.  Ea- 
ger, Larry  C.  Copeland,  Bill  Dabney,  Robert  E. 
Kindle,  Dale  Mayneas,  Mike  Martin,  James  T. 
MoOregor.  Michael  D.  Martin.  James  Russell 
Ooff,  Richard  H.  Kesslnger,  James  H.  Jar- 
man,  Michael  Drury,  Joseph  W.  KubengosU, 
Wm.  Franklin,  Paul  Sherrell.  Olen  Rutz, 
Dennis  Hale,  Tom  Osbom,  Jr.,  Patrick  Zorsch, 
Thomas  HUl,  Jeil  Hasoovlta,  Edward  W.  Bass, 
Carl  Ledbetter,  Robin  Watson,  Bruce  D. 
Flndley,  J.  Randall  Broyles.  James  D.  Jones, 
David  L.  Duke,  Roger  WehUe,  Oreg  Haase, 
Steve  Sheppard,  Don  Lueckenotte,  Oregory 
Luetlcemeyer.  Wm.  F.  Brllng,  Arthur  ElUs. 
Claude  Eldrldge,  Larry  W.  Zlmmer. 

Ronald  Mann,  Deanna  Dean,  Nancy  A. 
Leaf,  Michael  R.  Swing,  Oary  Flndlay,  John 
Blance,  Bob  Parker,  Larry  Moore,  Otndy 
Palmer,  Harry  HIU,  Nancy  Morgenstem. 
Noelle  Schattyn,  Marge  Agatsteln.  Danny  F. 
Moody.  RIU  Toung,  Judy  White,  Ricky 
Mongler,  Tom  MlskeU,  Thomas  Jennings, 
Jeffrey  D.  England,  Von  Armstrong,  Ralph 
Schoeder,  Mike  Macy,  John  Ford,  Kay  Clasna. 

M.  Walsh.  Steven  Overy,  Edna  Overy,  John 
Montgomery,  Eldon  E.  Hallen,  Carl  H. 
Oraham,  Steven  Hultt,  Andrew  8.  Kalmus, 
Clark  A.  Oum.  Mel  Oerstner,  Albert  Ward, 
Jack  Bard.  Dennis  E.  Stevens,  Tom  R.  Tal- 
bert,  Michael  E.  Ming,  A.  Marlon  Houghton 
jr.,  Ray  Seward,  Alan  B.  Holbrook,  Robert  T. 
Roth,  WUma  Tliompson,  Oarry  S.  Hlraob, 
John  K.  Zlgler,  George  S.  Klshmer,  Russell 
L.  Cooper,  Kathy  Orossarth. 

Mike  Smith,  Michael  Watklns,  Kllen  M. 
Kane,  Dtanne  A.  Taus,  C.  T.  South,  Anne  T, 
Clark,  Lla  Manson,  Alice  A.  Templeton, 
Robert  P.  Striken,  Thomas  8.  Patten,  Jennie 
Myers,  Judith  >.  Turner,  David  W.  Oardner, 
XUen  Sue  ZIgel,  Frances  ■.  Wilson.  Mary  J. 


Hagan.  Carolyn  M.  Kaiser,  Mlchaal  L.  VUlala. 
Richard  Fredman,  James  V.  Sohwent, 
Thomas  Lee  SifUn,  Paul  Andrews,  Tonl  Re- 
wlck,  Loran,  Maloney,  WUllam  Oordon 
Culver. 

Sharon  Sue  Patterson,  Llndy  Pemer, 
Jacque  Finney,  William  L.  SoUth,  Jeffrey 
Murphy,  June  Throckmorton,  David  Murphy, 
Jr.,  Herbert  R.  Finch,  James  O.  Freer,  John 
Mlcholench,  Ronald  N.  Bold,  John  D.  Cunelo, 
Wesley  H.  Slzemore,  Jr.,  Noel  Lane  Fllppen, 
Matthew  Knuckles,  John  Struwe,  Charlie 
Dodds,  Ray  Raleigh,  Randy  P.  Scott,  Janice 
^Taylor,  M.  V.  Weerts,  Bettle  Marie  Bomma- 
rlto,  Dominic  Lee,  Joseph  Patten,  Clarke 
Atteberry. 

Larry  E.  Huffman,  Robert  Heek.  Clarence  R. 
Oeud,  George  M.  Cox,  C.  Hunt  Busbnell,  Jr., 
Beverly  Jones,  Lesere  Dollar,  Kurt  A.  Leon- 
hard,  Robert  Botkln.  David  U.  Etdle,  Joe 
Smith,  Donald  George,  Lawrence  D.  Whetley, 
Jacquelyn  Steers,  John  R.  Harris,  Michael 
Pera,  John  Wyman  Swing,  C.  Eugene 
Thompson,  Barb  Roetenberg,  Don  Walter. 
Jim  Wtllsey,  Mike  Lee,  Andy  Benage,  Jim 
Alzbaugh,  Jim  Weetcott. 

William  Gerry  Brumfleld,  Thomas  B.  Allen, 
Donald  C.  Gerhardt,  Kenneth  R.  Ray,  James 
■dward  Turner,  Robert  Eugene  Heater,  John 
M.  Glanlno,  David  Radunsky,  Sdward  M. 
Wheat,  Ronald  N.  Lingo,  Mike  Walters,  Torn 
H&ynes,  Roger  S.  Mlxtar,  Mike  Gibbons,  Irdng 
W.  Kurtz.  Lawrence  R.  Lemer,  Mike  Kuppel, 
Derrell  Andrews,  Robert  Lee  mil,  Bdwln  W. 
Joem,  Gary  Stltt,  Stephen  J.  Lerltch,  Neal  D. 
Warren,  Roy  O.  Cappell,  Robert  T.  Eppelson. 

Darlene  Bagert,  John  Koehler,  Stephen 
Deurhtaky,  Larry  Fenton,  Barbara  Vwespey, 
Linda  Taylor,  Lawrence  Q.  Ramey,  Michael 
W.  Risk,  Randy  Herzog,  Michael  Schroeder, 
Richard   Boatman,   Donald  Whitney,   James 

C.  Bellls,  Roger  Cooley,  John  Marshal 
Oorchln,  Paul  C.  Shirley,  Jr.,  Dennis  Long, 
Roger  C.  Combs,  Fred  K.  Atkinson,  John  W. 
Laugh,  Jr.,  Gerald  Lee  Wesselmann,  Thomas 

A.  Fallen,  Diana  Wegmjkn,  Arnle  McNett, 
Duane  Randall. 

Phil  Taylor,  Thomas  K.  Laweon,  William 
Fisher,  Nancy  Wendel,  Mike  Browning,  John 
Bayner,  Oary  Lynn  Lenta,  Jim  Powell,  Terry 
LUes,  David  G.  Harbison,  Gary  A.  Duncan, 
Stephen  F.  Pickering,  Jon  Stanley,  Carolyn 
Swallow,  Steven  Flnkel,  Brandt  Croke,  Nor- 
man Ryan,  Helde  Hallgagend.  8.  D.  Caulder, 
Walter  B.  Panko,  Paul  H.  Lettmann,  ICathy 

B.  Pontlres,  David  P.  DeWalls,  Louis  Schu- 
maker. 

Danny  PaxU  Barrett,  Arthur  R.  Kabey, 
David  L.  Toppen,  Lawrence  C.  Rhyne,  Susie 
Parker,  PaiU  Holt,  Jack  Belt.  Albert 
Splnllng,  Tom  Newly,  C.  P.  Baggero,  F. 
H.  Repke,  Mrs.  Judith  O.  Repke,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Novak.  Roy  E.  Baker,  Jr.,  Georgia  I.  Caldwell, 
Edward  S.  Grlgg,  P.  J.  Loesch,  Jr.,  Charles 
E.  Meyers,  Sr.,  Robert  B.  Pelty,  James  D. 
Calhoun,  Lyndel  H.  Porterfleld,  James  Van 
Hooeen,  Patricia  M.  Jordan,  James  L.  Dole, 
Perry  W.  Schaefer. 

Lee  Woodward,  Mike  Kupen.  William  T. 
Todd,  Mike  Cravens,  Lawrence  A.  Schwartz, 
Evelyn  Mooney,  Joeeph  W.  Weyerlch,  Philip 
M.  Porta',  John  L.  White,  Donald  J.  Sllfer, 
Leo  O.  Yoder,  Robert  O.  Allen,  Richard 
Pipes,  Larry  Hampton.  Charles  O.  MUeaye, 
Oary  Wilcox,  Timothy  Guse,  Sidney  Wen- 
graver,  Janice  P.  Wllmameyer,  Ralph  I. 
Gates,  Tom  S.  Woods,  Mn.  Diane  O.  Ohun. 
Steve  Rose,  Sharon  Riley,  Robert  C.  Holmes. 

Luke  W.  Jenkins,  Donald  L.  Paokwood. 
Martin  J.  Megeff,  Walter  Browder,  Kenneth 

D.  Martin,  Judith  Eckley,  Earl  Eckley,  Andrew 
B.  Bable,  Gerry  J.  Grecco,  Arle  B.  Chever,  Don 
Goodman,  Jesse  Miller,  Phil  Heath,  K. 
Wendell  Gore,  Donald  Jay  Hanson,  Oary  C. 
Hengus,  Larry  Burdett,  Roimle  Ooldsmlth, 
Douglas  F.  DlTvera,  Lin  V.  Lumar,  Tommy 
King.  PbyUla  Chrlsttan,  Sue  Mltschels. 

Roger  Kugene  Thaller.  DarreU  L.  Keams. 
TlMBua  K.  WlUlaoia,  DavM  h.  SaoaMtloh. 
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Joan  Gentry,  Rank  AUefl.  Roy  W.  Mefford, 
Lee  Copeland.  W.  A.  Bryant,  Dennis  F.  Tola- 
htm,  Stuart  Smith,  8.  3.  Dolson,  Richard 
Elckelberger,  Gary  Thomas,  Randy  RubmII, 
James  Thomas  Oalut.  Gary  Lynn  SazKlers, 
Sue  Shulanbarger.  Jeannlo  Muench,  George 
Mumford.  Kathy  Spohn,  Larry  M.  Dyer, 
Adrian  S.  Juttner,  John  $,  Haley.  Robert  F. 
Spurrlts.  Jr.  j 

Stanley  Rlngusen.  Jerry  Schurenberg,  R. 

F.  Hawk,  Janies  D.  Burch,  Paul  J.  Nangle, 
Walter  Klein,  BUI  Whltner,  Everett  Sapp. 
C.  Fred  Thompson,  WlUlaro  R.  Manle,  Rich- 
ard Lans  Spencer,  Carol  Dnaher,  Richard  L. 
Swallow,  WUllam  C.  Sutton,  R.  M.  Marshall, 
Larry  N.  Woods,  John  W.  Boise,  Carol  Bow- 
man, Tom  Strongman,  Richard  E.  White, 
Thomas  M.  Downs,  Kenneth  Harpster,  Larry 
R.  Banning,  Tom  Butterworth,  Dale  Rldder. 

Anne  Marie  Weiss,  Kathleen  Burton,  Linda 
Braver,  James  N.  Flnnell,  Uoyd  H.  Crews,  Jr., 
Howard  C.  Wright,  Jr.,  Joe  Batunan,  Patrick 
R.  Baldwin,  H.  L.  Calm,  jToaeph  A.  Saursen, 
Katie  Love.  Wally  Williamson.  Wayne 
Brady,  H.  Lawrence  Hottelman,  John  A. 
Dearlng,  Jr.,  Tom  Ballard,  Neal  Dowers, 
Michael  L.  Coney,  Terry  Oreen,  L.  W.  Hoee- 
mon,  Olnny  White,  Charles  Stecher,  Gary  T. 
Chrtstcrff,  John  C.  Taylor,  Ronald  G.  Fenkel. 

Don  Boullear,  Jack  Garrison,  W.  P.  Kane, 
E.  A.  Cabot,  Janet  Maerz.  John  Arnold,  Jim 
Bowers,  John  Crestman,  Sandra  Bunch, 
Thomas  B.  Darnell  II,  Arthur  Lee  Gully, 
Mary  Hartman,  Ken  Teepe,  Janet  Sawyers, 
Linda  Miller,  WUllRm  M  Morton,  Mike 
Wright,  O.  Keith  Backhaue,  Frank  H.  Knight, 
Thomas  P.  CDonnell,  Janlne  Boals,  Richard 
Benks,  Cheryl  Smith,  Rob  Beck,  Robert  8. 
Davidson.  ' 

Dennis  Sook,  Richard  King,  Valerie  Abein, 
Ronald  Price.  Tom  Raanes,  David  Fallmer, 
Greg  McPlke,  John  Pollard,  Doug  Wankel, 
David  R.  Davis  II,  Walter  F.  Love,  Beverly 
J.  Leach,  Donald  J.  Saldway,  Michael  ChU- 
slgn,  Jr.,  Margaret  McGrSy,  Michael  Weber, 
MarlU  McWUllams,  Elmor  F.  Flnke,  Jr., 
Lauren  Glauser,  Richard  Rite,  Charles  Hanor, 
King  D.  Douglas,  Terry  R.  Cantor,  Len  M. 
Belsn,   Harriet   C.    Wadsworth. 

A.  K.  Nelson,  Linda  Bupe,  Jerry  Flnley, 
Ann  HemphlU,  Ronald  P.  Eldonighoff,  Loren 

G.  Rease,  Jonathan  Yedor,  Walter  Groes, 
Gerald  Mers,  Michael  Paubel,  Tom  Perrln, 
Ronald  E.  Baser,  Burt  Doyhlstln,  Hlsham 
SLrawan,  John  C.  Oraham,  Stephen  Novala, 
Pder  Stewart,  Sue  Glnn,  Robert  R.  Kosge, 
Father  J.  H.  Wertham.  Banford  Rothman, 
Helen  M.  Hubb,  James  William  Stalles, 
Charles  Cull,  Danny  Burton. 

Doss  Malone,  Eddie  Aylward,  David  E. 
Slagle,  John  K.  Orleeel,  Stephen  Richards, 
Helen  Murrell,  David  L.  Jaoobeon,  Mary  Lee 
Oordosi.  Richard  Humony,  Clinton  E.  Tram- 
mel, Jeffrey  O.  Preston,  Robert  W.  Jones, 
James  A.  Martin,  Alan  J.  Brown,  J.  R.  Farris, 
Alfred  B.  KeUy,  Dei  Miles,  David  B.  Drum- 
mond,  RoBseU  B.  Shoell,  Donald  Fleet,  Ed- 
ward J.  Jonaltls,  George  D.  Nichol,  H.  R. 
Mehra,  Jim  WlUsey,  Louise  Crawford. 

Laurence  Roy  Latlmlo,  Martha  Glasscock, 
Donald  Johnson,  Rosalya  Harris,  Kathleen 
Leach,  Alan  Klnkead,  Don  Ingrum,  Ken- 
neth Bretches,  Lawrence  A.  Koppers,  Carley 
Fisher,  Michael  Devereau,  Ralph  M.  Rowlett, 
Rollnda  Rowlett,  Oary  L.  SchoUng,  ReU 
McCall,  Sherrl  Lee  Mcl([urry,  Michael  A. 
Greenvray,  Paul  A.  Farris,  David  E.  Selerlng, 
Lynn  K.  Trelchel,  Kent  B.  Kewell,  Thomas  O. 
Johnston,  Geoy  A.  Gale.  Dr.  J.  C.  Oliver, 
Gerald  Unk.  | 

Ronald  Dryer,  Patrlcl^  L.  Chamberlain, 
Doug  St.  Marie,  Adella  Lolll,  Richard  W. 
Meyer,  W.  H.  Woriey,  Burton  K.  Robinson, 
Betty  Howard,  Carole  Ralhcoe.  Larry  Cox,  Bill 
Klems,  Jsrry  Howard.  Gerry  V.  Johnson,  Don- 
ald E.  Halt,  Robert  Mlndler,  Jesly  Staurt, 
Patricia  Holbnan.  David  Ooddard.  Dave  Rows, 
Sandra  Rlgglna,  OenOd  L,  Onlersan,  Jerry 
Slmmus,  NeQ  Haggard. 
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Michael  Bodgera,  Mike  Cunningham,  Jeff 
Oennock,  Mary  Oeldbach.  Robert  L.  Mills, 
J.  W.  Kltemud,  Jr.,  Rodney  Bermln,  Terry  U 
Anderson,  John  T.  Nagy,  Ralph  Beckwlth, 
Kenneth  Oeel,  Kent  Kukal,  Mike  Wallace, 
Whit  S.  Worcester,  Jerry  Meek,  Jan  Meek, 
Barlsara  J.  Anderson,  Vincent  T.  Nloosla, 
John  Stann,  Jany  D.  Roark,  James  Kessler, 
Michael  Schwartz,  Thom  Clark,  Eddy 
Thomsano,  John  E.  Orogan. 

Richard  Van  Meter,  Ken  Matten,  A.  C. 
Sakatl,  Mike  Alassl,  Gerald  Polkus,  Chester 
Bradley  Bless,  JUn  Hobbs,  Don  Rabb  Kappa 
Alpha  Order,  Dan  Alcorn,  Kathy  Ruda,  Rich- 
ard P.  Hedge,  Lance  Wethantex,  Bob  Denny, 
Sigma  Chi,  fYed  Benson,  John  B.  Crafton, 
Dean  Bradley,  Vic  Kritzschman,  Byron 
Haughn,  Charles  M.  Berlcley.  USMCR.  Pat 
Dooley,  Bran  Alkerson.  Larry  Wesselman, 
Jule  Edward  Anderson. 

DeBra  Ray.  Bill  Hancock.  Bill  Sebastian, 
Shirley  Allen,  Gene  Turley,  Bill  Toldebusch, 
Barry  Casper,  James  M.  Robinson,  T.  Clark, 
Roger  Bentley,  Darlene  Patricia  Jost,  Lucy 
Ann  Waldeck,  Bill  Johnson,  John  C.  Black, 
Ted  L.  Bolt,  Stephen  M.  Dean,  Thomas 
Rlchey,  Kay  SegaU,  Richard  F.  BenneU, 
Thomas  B.  Lampltt,  Larry  C.  Piroe,  Helen 
A.  Bell,  H.  WUllam  Busch,  Jr.,  Walter  8. 
Strode,  Pat  Weast. 

Elwyn  Renne.  Gary  R.  Underwood,  Kent 
E.  McMlllen,  Michael  B.  Snycf^,  Harriet 
Cohen,  James  Porter,  Ralph  Watklns,  Benny 
DufBeld,  Robert  Hugh  Scott,  Michael  Letton, 
LoIb  Krelenheder,  Mary  Totter,  Dennis  Knapp, 
Walter  L.  Behm,  Jr.,  Don  Kolngas,  George  P. 
Bretbauger,  Jim  W.  Hymes,  Francee  Balken- 
derch,  Mary  Jo  Dawson,  Robert  Shaffer,  Dan- 
ny Minks,  Robert  Melton,  Ronald  Brune, 
John  Lyell,  Mrs.   Andy  Bridges. 

G.  Douglas  Durham,  Barry  Sanders,  Mark 
D.  WhlUow,  Edwin  C.  House,  Jerolyn  M. 
Onstad,  J.  Morton  Nelson,  John  Perkins, 
Brant  Stauffer,  Derrell  Andrews,  Joe  Paul- 
sen, Earl  Gylward,  Ted  Lee  Atwood,  Michael 
8.  Shue,  Clif  Faddis,  Betty  Sack,  Dennis 
Snell,  R.  Chaffer,  Joe  Kalllnskl,  Ray  VlUa- 
nueva,  Ed  Storms,  Larry  Sullivan,  Susan  Veal, 
Robert  J.  Balmor,  David  Steele,  Som  Balrd. 

Gloria  Saulberg,  Paul  Wtckens,  Sally 
OHare,  Prank  J.  Irvln  ni,  John  M.  Boniface, 
Ron  Woods,  Sheila  Barber,  Ralph  Power, 
Herbert  SchaSer,  Martin  HIU,  Sandy  Kelly, 
Carol  Ann  Garrett,  Linda  Rechler,  Daniel 
Taylor,  Clark  Talbert,  Edythe  Draffen,  Ken- 
neth R.  Jeeter,  Ed  Maher,  Jr.,  Dennis  X. 
Dodson,  Ren6  Rozenbllt,  Glenn  C.  Ellsworth, 
Michael  Resnlck,  Katie  HuUn,  Jane  Duryer, 
D.  M.  Robinson. 

Joseph  C.  Smith,  Larry  J.  Leech,  Stanley 
A.  Pollman,  Doris  Brike,  Nance  Lynch,  Wm. 
Mays  U.  Richard  F.  Steatman,  Jack  Ring,  Jr., 
Terrell  L.  Minor,  James  W.  DeClue,  J.  W. 
Hopson,  Ernest  Wolfe.  Jr.,  Barbara  E.  Bar- 
man, James  N.  Story,  Robert  O.  Williams, 
Wm.  H.  Ayres,  Spencer  Hovell,  Jerry  L.  Wal- 
lace, Karl  D.  Hagb.  Dorothy  Sproat,  Paul  A. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  Bill  Lyons,  John  Koch,  Charles 
T.  Yates,  Bill  Neff. 

Charlie  G.  Acrested,  Mavllyn  Selff,  Tim 
Mlckley,  Bonnie  Suszko,  Jerry  Eddy,  Jack 
M.  LItman,  Donald  S.  Singer,  Dave  Nixon 
Gorden  Jost,  Michael  Melvln,  Leslie  Small, 
Janet  George,  Jud  Chalkley,  Mary  Ann 
SnUth,  Nancy  Kloepper,  Kenneth  B.  Sloan, 
Oscar  H.  Calvert,  Mack  Sloush,  Robert  W. 
Haas,  Nancy  Cowan.  Ellen  J.  Peared,  Nancy 
Johnston,  Robert  V.  MlUer,  WUllam  R.  Hous- 
ton, Charles  Santhufl. 

Michael  T.  Marcotte,  Stephen  M.  Gels  m, 
Margaret  Hep  worth,  Carol  D.  Campbell,  Susan 
TraU,  John  M.  Bone,  Lendol  Vest,  Richard  B. 
Swlrllngton,  Charles  A.  Shaw,  Robert  Allen 
Walther,  Michael  R.  Deaver,  Robert  F.  Rogers, 
Barbara  L.  Johnson,  Darlene  W.  SdwanU, 
James  8.  Skiimer,  Rudy  lioe,  Paul  J.  Marian, 
Rex  Dannelll,  Anne  Lamkin,  B.  C.  Reman, 


Marcla  M.  Lewis,  Joe  Leurs,  Jtdm  M.  Wtfch. 
Frederick  C.  Boland,  Herbert  Brltt. 

Janet  Lesley,  Calvin  Weber,  Robert  A  Boel- 
sen,  Jim  Holton,  Raymond  Dawson,  John  T. 
Hoog,  Barbara  K.  Pence,  Jennifer  S.  Lambert, 
Janice  Davidson,  Jerry  Hagg,  Sandra  Pell, 
Barrett  Glascock,  WaUaoe  H.  Landea,  Wlllard 
Schnaubusch,  Audrey  D.  Wilson,  Alta  Garcia 
Myers,  C.  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Smith,  Han 
Nowinskl,  Joe  Jcdinston,  Cathy  Bratek, 
Ooleen  Murphy,  Wayne  ThomhUl,  Karen  A, 
Whaley.  Carla  Cox. 

M.  Allen  Murphy.  Jeff  Taylor,  Irma  Latl- 
hlyya,  DaUas  D.  Rhodes,  Frank  F.  HUton, 
Sandy  Hallemeyer,  William  B.  Wright.  Lan- 
sing B.  Demareet,  Lucy  E.  Lockett,  Diana  L. 
Talley,  Michael  Reeves,  Emery  Morgan,  Susie 
Schrelber,  David  J.  Smith,  Joe  Flannery, 
Phyllis  Jentry,  Gayle  Speiser,  JlU  Johnson, 
Claude  Turner,  Phaney  Livingston,  Katie 
Blanton,  Gwendolyn  A.  Rayford,  Tom  B. 
Ballen,  Cheryl  Halper,  Colleen  Bamhart.^ 

Linda  J.  Taylor,  Janet  Caywood.  Lyn 
Noblett,  Pamela  Preston.  Barbara  Joan  Peters. 
Joseph  Henson,  Judy  Johnston,  Loran  C. 
Young,  Janice  McDameL  John  Henson,  Clyde 
H.  Howell,  John  H.  Day,  Vonna^  Kyprtgder, 
Michael  L.  Sherman,  Charles  Pr  Clements, 
Phil  D.  Wann,  Garry  Kalts,  Michael  Luther, 
Jr.,  Kathleen  Costeel,  Charles  Emmons,  Ron- 
ald J.  Baslen,  Alfred  N.  Smith,  Joan  Krueger, 
Donald  Fues,  Gerald  M.  &1U. 

Ronald  W.  James,  Burt  E.  Deacock,  Arthxir 
H.  William,  Michael  Woods,  Thomas  Wayne 
Mitchell,  Wm.  H.  McKnlght,  Jr.,  Robert  Pile. 
Bruce  Lordfather,  Charles  Ervln,  Karen  Kay 
Thomson.  Ronald  R.  Reagan,  Barbara  Cre- 
vello,  Michelle  C.  Wilson,  Robert  N.  Gould, 
Beverly  D.  Fields,  Jerry  L.  Davenport,  Ron 
Farley,  Joan  Powell,  Tahy  Stein,  Mike  Wood- 
all,  Henry  Blair,  BUI  McBride,  VlrglnU 
Mooney,  Karen  Mitchell,  BUI  Hynes. 

Ron  Carson,  Frank  Sadowski,  Kalers 
Covusburg,  Elizabeth  R.  Overton,  Pamela 
Htgglnbotham,  Jim  Busby,  Terry  Shlmaru, 
PaiU  Kelchastacht,  Carolyn  Hellmlch,  Larry 
F.  Moore,  Fletcher  A.  Reynolds,  larry  Ander- 
son, Barbara  Keur,  B.  S.  Brown,  David  J. 
Danlals,  Thomas  M.  Wallace,  Algo  W.  Fuglt, 
Diane  Dugan,  James  R.  Holmes,  Rosemary 
White,  Tia  Rolt,  Dolores  Muenks,  Biargle 
Boehner,  Robert  K.  Busch,  Jr.,  Dc»i  White. 

Merry  Beth  Parker,  Jane  Fisher,  Ooa 
Welage,  Thomas  P.  Cathy,  Slenson  L.  Morton, 
Charles  A.  Reed,  Ronald  Darks,  LoweU  T. 
Cooke,  Arthur  C.  Hoffman,  Martin  R.  Bailey, 
Leslie  Gene  Plummer,  Algtrd  J.  Valluaras, 
Earl  N.  Van  Eatoy,  Glenda  Sue  Van  Baton, 
Charles  Alex  Miller,  Don  E.  Wlckerham,  Jo 
HUton,  Diana  Pauls,  Pamela  E.  Dnnbam, 
Richard  Wayne  Petersen,  Susan  WUllamson, 
John  E.  Austin,  Susie  GrMner,  Nancy  Fowler, 
Luclnda  RIoe. 

Mike  Johnson,  R.  8.  Wesllster,  Kenneth 
H.  Long,  Al  Rubin,  John  F.  Haslev,  Suzannl 
Maupln,  Michel  W.  Dlvlney,  Roberta  Beattle, 
Bob  Swoboda,  Erich  C.  Duelvy,  Lowell  New- 
son,  WUllam  Fricth,  Dale  R.  Hicks,  Diana 
Lee  Blackwell,  Jay  Chiles,  Glenn  Orr,  Mar- 
garet Fisher,  Ed  Pochos,  Wm.  J.  Kaggy,  Law- 
rence Cook,  Robert  Slhauman,  Erie  Sowers, 
Charles  Eddy,  Peggy  Diesel,  Terrt  Brandln- 
btirg. 

Galen  H.  Wilkes,  John  Franklin.  Berta  A. 
Tew.  Stuart  Huntner,  Charles  A.  Musgrove, 
Thomas  L.  McRobert,  Susan  Hay,  David  Clark 
Zucker,  Paul  J.  Relchert,  David  A.  Aber,  Dale 
C.  Doerhoff,  Mike  Morgan.  Bemloe  Zyk,  Bob 
Whatley,  Lee  O.  Eisner,  Judith  Ann  Kern, 
Sandra  Bayer,  Joyce  Roesel,  David  Rainbow, 
Tom  Lener,  Jr.,  Dale  Belcher,  Linda  S.  Moss, 
John  W.  Miller,  John  8.  Tumel,  Tom  B.  Lati- 
mer. 

Michael  B,  Engel,  John  Wedleston,  Mary 
Ellen  Klrberg,  Douglas  Jones,  Mike  Alexan- 
der, BUly  C.  Dunehew,  Terry  G.  Hayden,  Mi- 
chael TeUman.  Perry  Mudd,  Jerry  FUlmore, 
Kay  Lang,  Delmar  Helnke,  David  Brown.  \J&. 
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MCR.  Rlch*rd  K.  Lucy,  Ski  A.  Trojkhen,  Rich- 
ar<l  Jotin  ^muimUii,  Olenn  0«n>uuin.  San* 
dra  Lant«.  Frank  O.  Maya.  n.  Dick  Newman, 
Gary  W.  PUck,  John  L.  Walker,  Ted  Warm- 
bold,  Bruce  Downey. 

Bob  Morflng.  Benny  Halnen,  Oreg  Scbuert, 
Oary  Taylor,  Steve  Sailor.  Tom  Dowagher, 
Wolfgang  A.  Scbeuder,  Steve  Sheppard,  Del- 
bert  Melny,  James  Ounderson,  Ruaaell  Ram- 
sey. A.  Lee  Oacbery,  John  A.  Owersado,  Bill 
Rush.  Kent  Vanttre.  Nolan  Berry,  Dwlght 
Degan.  n.  Ted  Jenn,  Denla  Day  Croone,  Ken- 
neth Creek,  Bart  Newman,  William  Beltz, 
John  J.  Veneaoiu.  Lawrence  D.  Ramaey. 

Mike  Hathaway,  Alfred  Oaskln,  Hellyea 
Schmltt,  Stanley  Harrell,  Marvin  B.  Krueger, 
Billy  L.  Oaua,  Oary  D.  HeUel,  Richard  Kinder. 

Charlea  M.  O'Connor,  Warren  R.  Brown, 
Richard  N.  Echols,  Robert  E.  Cowan,  Tim 
Wink.  Michael  S.  Lechtenberg,  Unda  Jacobs. 
Maynard  Davlaon.  Linden  Ousley,  David  S. 
Eblen,  D.  Clark  Shows,  William  Kavanaugh, 
Margaret  Hunt,  R.  J.  O'Neill,  Charlea  Pearson, 
Stephen  Waltera,  Donovan  Rhynahwgen.  Dav- 
id Hennlea,  Mac  McCollum,  Henry  Beauman, 
Jamea  Llndley,  Robert  M.  Slebert,  Ann  Ro- 
xene  Trollnger,  Kathleen  Lally,  David  Mc- 
Connell. 

Charlie  F.  Hudson.  James  S.  Mlchle.  Harold 
B.  Strain,  Ray  Lord,  Sharon  Allen.  Barry  J. 
Weinberg.  David  Crenshaw,  Bob  Jordan,  Wil- 
ton O.  Rlsenhoover,  Kathle  Watson,  Richard 
Meyer,  Allan  J.  Begamy,  Tbomaa  H.  Hrastlch, 
Betty  Ann  Morgan. 

Don  B.  Wlttenberger,  Bunny  Rlcharda, 
Robert  Lola  Anderson,  Oeoff  Olfford,  Kathy 
Offlbey,  Steve  Durham,  John  Henafln.  Ronald 
S.  Adams,  Robert  W.  Heckemeyer,  Mike  Phil- 
lips, Robert  Dahl.  Anita  Letter,  Terry  P.  Hud- 
son, Teresa  Murray.  Tom  Haughton.  Robert 
L.  Royle,  Diana  Lynn  Newton.  Robert  Harold 
Dennis,  Jwome  Doppllch,  Larry  C.  Henopel, 
Delano  P.  Wegener,  Karln  Sue  Gordon, 
Tbomaa  W.  Marrls,  Ken  Ramage,  Thomaa 
Schneider. 

Stephen  Koonse.  J.  E.  Weinman,  D.V.M., 
Henry  S.  Staley,  William  O.  Relcke.  George  R. 
Allman,  WUllam  B.  Bowie.  Lyle  P.  Bird.  Janet 
Kuttenkule,  Raymond  C.  Thomaston.  John 
D.  Sohaffer,  Bill  Shlvely.  William  Bailey, 
Kathy  Hamilton. 

Bob.  Faith.  Keith  Suchmen,  Wayne  Oer- 
hardt,  Jim  Mealey,  Paul  H.  Anderson.  George 
Fadler,  James  R.  Wencker,  Walter  Schwarty, 
Vlckl  L.  Jalger,  John  A.  Gordon,  Morton 
Wlgner,  Jim  Schofleld,  Johnny  Genchevy, 
Bob  BeneU,  Dale  W.  Clemlnte.  W  Wade 
Davla,  Jerry  Roeell,  Geland  E.  HalBn.  Ray- 
mond D.  CoUlns,  Duane  Hobbs,  Robert 
Laughlln.  Richard  Powell,  Kenneth  M.  Sam- 
uelson,  Nadlne  Caldwell,  Ray  Anderson. 

Ron  Slaughter.  Suale  Barry,  Linda  Mont- 
gomery, Tom  Stuber,  Deana  L.  Laird,  Martha 
S.  Bamett,  Richard  P.  Lawless,  Majorle  L. 
Kssenthal. 

WUllam  Devtna,  James  WaweUy,  Charles 
Richard  Gouchman,  Gall  Stantus,  Robert  N. 
MThllche,  Cindy  Gregg,  Margaret  Demlen. 
Sandra  Waldlcker.  Mike  Bailey.  Joseph  J. 
Ingles,  Thomaa  Dyer.  Paul  Clement  Prltch- 
ard,  John  R.  Snyder,  Eldrld  Mutlus.  John 
N.  Miller.  Craig  J.  Layton,  Emily  Gordon, 
Unda  Glascock,  Salley  Wright,  Ron  Scbubel, 
Harold  Mealle.  Barry  Saltzman.  Allan  J. 
Ward,  Barb  Harder,  Dave  Davenport. 

John  M.  HoweU,  Donald  Bradley,  Rose 
McCaU.  Richard  Rhodes,  Mabel  Joseph, 
Norma  Logan,  Gabrlelle  Llenhard.  Eugene 
T.  Loche,  John  M.  Boniface,  Stephen  Prlan, 
John  F.  Sbaln,  Michael  Oeddlngton.  Sally 
Stryelec. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
noticed  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  this 
morning  the  following  headline:  "UJ3. 
Paratrooper  Company  Beaten  Deci- 
sively." Now  there  are  a  great  many 
young    Americana    in    South    Vietnam. 


Those  I  have  talked  to  were  glad  to  be 
there.  Perhaps  a  few  were  not.  But 
none  of  them  are  primarily  responsible 
for  being  there,  and  I  would  hope  the 
Senate  would  do  everything  In  Its  power 
to  In  turn  do  Its  part  by  sending  every- 
thing needed  to  help  these  young  Amer- 
icans as  they  wage  this  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 


EXPANSION  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  receiv- 
ing mail  from  older  folks  about  my  bill. 
S.  350,  which  would  blanket  in  imder  the 
Social  Security  Act  all  persons  age  70 
and  over  who  do  not  now  receive  bene- 
fits. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  when 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  consider  the  ad- 
ministration tax  bill,  H.R.  12752,  I  shall 
offer  the  text  of  S.  350,  with  only  minor 
technical  changes,  as  an  amendment  to 
this  measure. 

The  amendment  will  provide  that,  first, 
all  retired  people  age  70  and  over  who  do 
not  now  have  insured  status  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  social  security  benefits  at  the  rate 
of  $44  a  month;  the  amount  for  spouses 
would  be  $22  per  month;  second,  the 
transitional  Insured  status  provisions  en- 
acted In  1965  would  be  repealed  effective 
with  the  coming  into  force  of  my  pro- 
posed amendment;  third,  the  increased 
payroll  taxes  enacted  in  1965  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  transitional  Insured  status 
would  be  retained;  the  addiUonal 
amounts  needed  to  cover  the  expense  of 
my  proposal  would  be  paid  frwn  general 
revenues;  and,  fourth,  the  benefit 
amount  for  persons  electing  to  retire 
early  at  reduced  benefits  would  not  be  af- 
fected at  age  70. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  indeed  a  very 
modest  proposal.  I  have  said  for  a  long 
time  that  the  minimum  social  security 
benefit  ought  to  be  at  the  very  least  $70. 
One  hundred  dollars  would,  of  course,  be 
a  more  acceptable  figure.  However,  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues  do  not  yet 
seem  to  share  this  view,  so  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  blanket  in  imder  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  all  persons  age  70  suid  over  at 
the  minimum  rate  of  $44  per  month. 

Included  among  those  not  now  pro- 
tected by  the  law  are  retired  farmers, 
retired  teachers,  and  many  other  de- 
serving persons  who  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  social  security  cover- 
age during  their  working  lifetimes. 

Many  live  in  extremely  reduced  cir- 
cumstances. They  receive  little  help 
from  the  antlpoverty  program  and  their 
need  is  for  cash. 

My  amendment  will  not  answer  all 
their  problems,  but  it  may  put  a  can  of 
coffee,  a  pound  of  sugar,  or  a  bag  of  fiour 
on  shelves  that  are  rather  empty  at  the 
present  time. 

The  amendment  I  shall  offer  would  give 
social  security  protection  to  all  persons 
age  70  and  over.  All  who  may  be  Inter- 
ested in  cosponsorlng  this  amendment 
should  contact  my  office  on  extension 
2051. 


THE    ORGANIZATION    AND    OPmiA- 
TION  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
August  16,  1965,  I  introduced  a  bill  for 
a  commission  to  study  and  appraise  the 
organization  and  oi>eratlon  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  This 
measure  would  create  a  new  Hoover- 
type  Commission  which  undertook  stud- 
ies of  Government  reorganization  in  the 
past. 

Let  me  repeat  the  essence  of  the  state- 
ment made  at  that  time  to  the  extent 
that  I  might  note  again  that  the  Com- 
mission would  be  bipartisan  in  member- 
ship &nd  would  submit  recommendations 
to  Congress  for  appropriate  action  de- 
signed to  abolish  services  and  functions 
not  necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  Government  or  which  may  be  found 
to  be  in  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  study  proposed  would  proceed 
with  a  view  of  Improving  Government 
eflSclency  and  effectUig  economies  where- 
ever  possible.  We  have  learned  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  reduce  the  Federal  expend- 
itures. The  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1967  Is  ample  proof  of  this  thesis. 
But  one  safe  way  toward  better  Govern- 
ment is  by  reorganizing,  merging,  elimi- 
nating, consolidating,  and  standardizing 
those  unnecessary  and  wasteful  prac- 
tices which  exist  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

The  Commission  should  not.  to  my 
mind,  devote  Itself  only  to  new  recom- 
mendations but  could  very  well  evaluate 
those  recommendations  of  the  former 
Hoover  Commissions  which  have  not 
been  implemented. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  some  39  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
Joined  in  the  cosponsorshlp  of  this  bill. 

I  should  also  make  note  once  again 
that  the  President  had  previously  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  reorganization. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  in  his  1965  state  of  the  Union 
message  and  would  also  augment  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Joint  committee  of  the  House 
and. Senate  now  studying  ways  of  im- 
proving the  organization  and  operation 
of  Congress.  The  President's  recent  rec- 
ommendation for  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Transportation  is  an- 
other manifestation  of  the  need  for  ex- 
ecutive reorganization. 

In  the  past  10  years,  many  measures 
have  been  passed  which  will  expand  the 
powers  and  bureaus  of  the  executive 
branch  but  which  will  only  be  effective  If 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  efficient  in  all  its  operations. 


MANDATORY  REPORTING  OP  CER- 
TAIN INJURIES  BY  PHYSICIANS 
AND  HOSPITALS  IN  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruxning  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bUl  (HJl.  9985)  to  provide  for  the 
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mandatory  reporting  b^  phyricians  and 
hospitals  or  similar  institutions  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  injuries  caused 
by  firearms  or  other  dangerous  weapons, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon.  j 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  uiwn  its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motirni  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  KiNNiDY  of  New*  York,  and  Mr. 
Proutt  conferees  on  the  part  c*  the 
Senate. 


NEW 


APPOINTMENT  OP  NEW  TRUSTEES 
IN  DEEDS  OP  TRUST  IN  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  annoimclng  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  647)  to  amend 
the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  to  permit  the 
appointment  of  new  trustees  in  deeds  of 
trust  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
agreement  of  the  parties,  and  requesting 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  upon  Its  amendmmits,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
aijd  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  pcurt  of  the  Senate. 

The  motlcm  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  apprtnted  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.  MoRSK,  and  Mr.  DounncK 
conferees  on  the  pert  df  the  Senate. 


PREMARITAL  EXAMINATION  IN  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  3314)  to  require  premarital 
examinations  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purpose*,  and  requesting 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  tliat  the  Senate 
Insist  upon  Its  amendment,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Prouty  conferees  on  !the  part  of  the 
Senate.  i 


MANDATORY  REPOBfTING  BY  PHY- 
SICIANS AND  INSI'ITUTIONS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  OP 
CERTAIN  PHYSICAL  ABUSE  OP 
CHILDREN 

The  PRSraDING  OTFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
<Un<reem8&t  to  the  amendments  (rf  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  10304)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  mandatory  reporting  by  phy- 


sicians and  institutions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  certain  physical  abuse  of 
children,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  Yoi*,  and  Mr. 
Prouty-  conferees  wi  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


PERSONAL  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  a  question  of  personal  privilege. 
A  short  time  ago  my  attention  was  called 
to  some  remarks  made  in  the  other  body 
on  Thursday  by  Representative  Wayne 
Hays,  of  the  18th  Oiiio  District,  and 
Robert  Sweeney,  Ohio  Representative 
at  large,  as  reported  on  page  4019  of  the 
Congressional  Record  adverting  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, the  Representative  from  the  18th 
Ohio  District  stated: 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  matter  that  I 
would  like  to  mention.  I  would  like  to  sort 
of  apologize  to  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee. 
Thej^e  have  been  a  lot  of  remarks  made  on 
the  other  side  of  this  building  which  I  be- 
lieve have  aided  our  enemies  out  tiiere,  be- 
cause I  believe  they  are  hoping  for  us  to  get 
tired  of  this  war  and  quit.  I  further  believe 
that  is  the  reason  they  t.hink-  they  are 
winning. 

Yesterday  the  Junior  Senator  from  my 
State  made  a  personal  attack  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  said  that  he  ought  to 
resign.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  dU- 
trlct,  I  want  to  ap<^ogize  because  I  supported 
the  Junior  Senator  a  year  ago  last  faU. 

Then  Ohio's  one-term  Congressman 
at  large  added  his  two  bits.   He  said : 

On  behalf  of  the  people  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  I  would  like  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  I  feel  we  can  be  doves  and 
hawks  and  of  various  oplnlona  without  re- 
sorting to  auch  disagreeable  tones. 

Then  he  charged  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  with  making  an  "intemperate 
personal  attack  upon  the  most  distin- 
guished foreign  minister  this  Republic 
has  had  in  many  years,"  and  then  he 
said,  "I  certainly  offer  an  extreme  apol- 
ogy on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
Buckeye  State." 

Emboldened  by  the  support  of  his  col- 
league, the  Representative  from  Ohio's 
I8tb  District  was  so  encouraged  he  said: 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  allude  to  one 
remark  that  our  Junior  Senator  made.  He 
eald  he  would  sleep  better  at  night  if  some- 
body else  were  Secretary  of  State.  Well,  if 
he  sleeps  at  the  switch  much  more  than  he 
does  now,  he  wlU  be  asleep  34  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cerned by  the  personal  vituperation  of 
these  two  Representatives  as  I  am  by 
their  attack  on  the  integrity  of  the  VS. 
Senate  and  Its  Members.  By  Innuendo 
and  direct  statements,  they  have  charged 
that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
one  of  those  on  the  "other  side  of  this 
building"— In  other  words.  Members  of 


the  Senate — ^who  have  "aided  our  ene- 
mies out  there" — meaning  the  Vletcong. 
Mr.  President,  may  I  say  in  passing  that 
centuries  ago  Samuel  Johnson  said.  "Pa- 
triotism is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel." 

I  am  taking  the  floor  on  a  question  of 
personal  privilege.  I  repudiate  the  alle- 
gations made  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  the  Representative  from  the 
18th  Ohio  District  and  the  one-term  Ohio 
Representative  at  large  that — 

A  lot  of  remarks  made  on  the  other  side  of 
this  building  •  *  •  have  aided  our  enemies 
out  there. 

In  face,  the  statements  made  by  the 
Representative  from  the  18th  Ohio  Dis- 
trict and  specifically  endorsed  by  the 
Representative  at  large  who  took  upon 
themselves  as  censors  Eind  self-acknowl- 
edged superduper  patriots  the  mission  to 
Impugn  the  loyalty  of  U.S.  Senators,  In- 
cluding the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio, 
falsely  assailing  our  loyalty  and  patri- 
otism. I  repudiate  such  misconduct  and 
statements  of  these  two  Ohio  Members 
of  the  other  body.  I  assert  what  they 
said  Is  In  direct  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  serve  as  Ohio  Congress- 
man at  large  for  four  terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry:  Would  it  be  a  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  were  I  to  as- 
sert In  this  Chamber  at  this  time  that 
Representative  Hays,  of  Ohio,  and  one- 
term  Representative  Sweeney,  of  Ohio, 
are  guilty  of  falsely,  viciously,  and  mali- 
ciously making  stupid,  lying  statements 
assailing  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of 
Senators,  Including  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  that  they  are  liars  In  al- 
leging that  we  "have  aided  our  enemies"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Qhuening  in  the  chair) .  In  response  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
the  Chair  states  that  under  the  prece- 
dents it  has  been  held  not  In  order  in 
debate  for  a  Senator  to  make  reference 
to  SM^lon  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Also,  It  has  been  held  out  of  order 
for  Senators  to  make  reference  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  or  to  refer  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  by  name,  to  criticize  the 
action  of  the  Speaker,  to  refer  In  debate 
to  a  Member  of  the  House  In  oiH>robrlous 
terms,  or  to  Impute  to  him  unworthy 
motives. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I,  of  course, 
abide  by  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  I 
respect  it.  If,  however,  on  some  future 
occasion  a  similar  c<»itemptible  attack 
Is  made  on  me  with  the  insect-like  buzz- 
ing of  lying  allegations  by  either  or  both 
of  these  publicity  seekers,  I  shall  surely 
embalm  and  embed  them  In  the  liquid 
amber  of  my  remarks .    [  Laughter.  ] 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 

B«r.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  have  one  other 
request  to  make;  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  column  entitled  "Impact  of 
War  Stirs  P<^Ucians,"  written  by  Mar- 
quis ChUdn,  an  Internationally  respected 
columnist,  and  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  of  February  21, 1966. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
aa  follows: 

IMTAOT  or  Was  9ma  Pouticianb 
(By  Marqula  Child*) 

At  the  "liberal"  teble  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* dining  room  at  the  Capitol  you 
can  hear  two  diametrically  opposed  views  of 
the  politics  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  advice 
frbm  hard-lK^ed  House  veterans  such  as 
Watnk  Hatks,  Democrat,  of  Ohio.  is.  "Keep 
your  head  down,  don't  get  tangled  up  In  the 
row  over  what  to  do  In  Vietnam  If  you  want 
to  come  through  the  1906  election." 

Other  Democrats  challenge  this  view. 
They  believe  they  have  a  duty  In  all  con- 
science to  speak  out.  They  have  called  for  a 
continued  paiise  In  the  bombing,  for  action 
by  the  United  Nations,  for  sterner  efforts  to 
negotiate.  They  have  done  this  as  the  Re- 
publicans, with  few  exceptions,  have  followed 
the  tactic  of  cautious  silence  In  the  belief 
that  a  Democratic  split  Is  bound  to  help  them 
In  the  congressional  elections  this  fall. 

Certainly  no  one  could  have  foreseen  0 
months  ago  that  the  massive  Democratic  ma- 
jorities In  the  Senate  and  House  would  be  so 
riven  by  an  Issue  with  such  deep  emotional 
overtones.  What  the  consequences  will  be 
not  only  for  10M  but  for  the  long-term  fu- 
ture of  the  party  and  for  1968  Is  at  this  stage 
the  great  unanswered   question. 

While  It  may  not  be  subject  to  poll- 
taking  measurement  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  loss  the  Johnson  administration  has 
•\ifrered.  It  comes  from  academic,  church, 
and  other  groups  with  a  deep  concern  over 
Vietnam.  It  comes,  too,  from  those  who 
voted  agaliut  Barry  Ooldwater  in  1964  but 
without  very  much  enthusiasm  for  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

They  are  relatively  few  In  number  and  the 
hard  boiled  would  dismiss  them  as  knee- 
jerk  liberals  and  bleeding  he&n*.  But  In  one 
Important  respect  their  contrit  utlon  far  out- 
weighs their  size  as  a  small  minority  In  the 
great  Democratic  mass.  Over  the  pajt  two 
or  three  decades,  and  particularly  during  the 
8  years  of  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
they  supplied  the  steam  of  idealism  and 
Ideas  that  gave  their  party  a  vital  appeal. 
The  hard-core  supporters  of  the  late  Adlal 
Stevenson,  they  saw  in  him  the  idealism,  the 
hope,  that  inspired  them  to  do  the  hard  work 
of  political  organization. 

In  the  present  House  74  Democrats  are 
first  termers,  although  of  this  number  4 
had  served  before  and  suffered  defeat  pricw 
to  the  Johnson  landslide.  The  vulnerable 
•eats  are  those  that  were  won  by  less  than  6 
percent  of  the  vote  cast — 63  Democrats.  60 
Republicans.  Conspicuous  targets  in  Novem- 
ber will  be  first-term  Democrats  elected  In 
traditionally  Republican  territory. 

Iowa  la  a  case  In  point.  The  Republican 
delegation  was  decimated  with  only  one  sur- 
vivor out  of  the  seven  congressional  districts. 
The  Democrats  elected  In  the  Johnson  rweep 
are  younger  men  with  notable  war  records 
out  of  World  War  n  or  Korea  who  have  done 
the  spadework  of  political  organization  at 
the  beginning  level. 

Typical  Is  John  R.  ScRMmHAt7sn,  of  Iowa 
City,  formerly  a  professor  of  constitutional 
law  at  the  Dnlversity  of  Iowa.  He  supports 
the  President's  policy  on  Vietnam,  but  he 
was  one  of  76  Representatives  calling  for 
submission  of  the  conflict  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  a  year  ago  he  had  Joined  In  asking 
for  open  hearings  by  the  House  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  Vietnam.  Feeling 
Strongly  the  Issue  should  be  debated, 
ScHnmHAUsn  Is  disturbed  that  he  gets  lit- 
tle or  no  mall  on  Vietnam  while  excise  taxes 
and  14(b)  draw  a  deluge. 

JoBN  O.  Dow,  a  buslneasman.  the  flrat 
Damoorat  In  this  century  to  win  In  New 
York's  a7th  District  in  the  Hudson  VaUey, 
baa  been  an  outspoken  critic  of  Vietnam  pol- 
icy.   He  was  the  only  first  termer  to  vote 


against  the  Vietnam  supplemental  appropri- 
ation last  fall.  Dow  defeated  Mrs.  Kath- 
arine St.  George  who  had  served  in  the  House 
18  years.  His  share  of  the  vote  was  61 .06  per- 
cent and  his  district  will  be  closely  watched 
to  gage  the  political  effect  of  the  war. 

On  the  Senate  side  two  Democrats  up  for 
reelection  were  among  the  16  who  signed  the 
letter  appealing  to  President  Johnson  to  con- 
tinue the  bombing  pause.  8enat(»r  E.  L. 
Babti.ktt,  of  Alaska,  Is  expected  to  win  re- 
election with  little  difficulty,  since  he  Is  so 
closely  Identified  with  the  destiny  of  the  new 
State. 

But  Senator  Lxx  Mttcalf,  of  Montana,  Is 
already  discovering  that  he  will  confront  the 
Vietnam  issue.  His  Ukely  opponent  is  the 
Republican  Governor,  Tim  Babcock,  far  to 
the  right  of  center.  In  his  speeches  around 
the  State  Babcock  is  saying  that  now  we  are 
In  Vietnam  we  must  win. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor,  but  I  shall 
first  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Do  not  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  want  to  know  if 
any  Senator  can  get  into  the  "fight," 
since  it  appears  to  be  a  free-for-all. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Yes;  In- 
deed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes.  I  was 
about  to  yield  the  floor,  but  I  shall  yield 
for  a  comment  by  the  minority  leader, 
with  whom  I  also  had  the  honor  to  serve 
In  the  other  body  years  ago. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
sake  of  clarification  and  a  metlcxilous  in- 
terpretation of  the  rules,  I  should  like  to 
inquire  whether  calling  a  Member  of  an- 
other body  a  liar  is  an  Imputation  of  Im- 
proper motive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Orttkning  in  the  chair) .  Under  the  prec- 
edents, that  would  not  be  In  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  motive.  You  Just  plain  call  him 
a  liar:  what  you  regard  as  a  statement 
of  fact. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Evidently  that 
is  a  fact.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  I  be  correct  in 
assuming  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Ohio,  keen  lawyer  that  he  Is,  proceeds  on 
the  basis  that  the  truth  Is  always  a  de- 
fense? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 


AMBASSADOR  LODGE:  LET'S  GET 
ON  SIDE  OP  LnriiE  MAN  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  not  doing  the  kind  of  educational,  ag- 
ricultural, health,  land-reform  Job  In 
Vietnam  we  can  do  and  must  do. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  made  some  bril- 
liant achievements  in  these  areas  In  Viet- 
nam. We  have  proved  that  we  can  make 
an  excellent  contribution,  but  It  has  been 
far  too  little.  There  has  been  no  satis- 
factory answer  from  the  administration 
to  the  glailng  contrast  between  the  1 
American  who  Is  in  Vietnam  for  all  non- 
military  purposes  and  the  200  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines. 


The  adminlstratl(m  has  made  no  Justi- 
fication for  the  pathetic  $1  we  are  spend- 
ing on  education,  agriculture,  health,  and 
land  reform  for  every  $400  we  are  spend- 
ing (HI  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President  a  dramatic  and  sharp 
step-up — well  beyond  the  budgeted  pro- 
gram for  nonmilltary  action  in  Viet- 
nam— Is  needed  for  two  reasons: 

First.  To  shorten  the  war  and  permit 
us  to  win  a  victory  that  would  leave  a 
Vietnam  not  totally  devastated  by  wtir. 

Second.  To  have  a  fighting  chance  for 
freedom  and  independence  to  win  the 
election  that  we  now  recognize  we  must 
face  after  the  cease-fire  be<x>mes  effec- 
tive. Unless  we  initiate  a  far  more  am- 
bitious progrsun  of  land  reform  and  edu- 
cation, unless  we  do  a  much  better  Job 
for  the  majority  of  Vietnamese  who  are 
landless,  and  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority who  have  not  graduated  and  will 
not  graduate  from  grade  school,  we  are 
not  going  to  win  any  election  in  which 
most  of  the  people  In  Vietnam  vote. 

Yesterday  the  New  York  Times  quoted 
our  own  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
as  saying  In  Vietnam: 

For  years  now  In  southeast  Asia,  the  only 
people  who  have  been  doing  anything  for  the 
little  man  at  the  grassroots — to  lift  him  up^ 
have  been  the  Communists. 

On  Friday  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  Gen.  Edward  Lansdale,  the 
man  who  has  been  so  eminently  success- 
ful in  fighting  the  Communists  by  lead- 
ing a  counter  social  revolution  In  the 
Philippines  and  who  has  a  similar  as- 
signment in  South  Vietnam,  Is  being 
smothered  in  bureaucratic  redtape  and 
given  pitifully  inadequate  support  in  his 
immensely  vital  and  onerous  Job. 

General  Lansdale  is  Ambassador 
Lodge's  "special  assistant." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  report  on  Ambassador 
Lodge's  plea  for  more  political  emphasis 
and  the  article  on  General  Lansdale  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

PouncAL  Gad*  Is  VrrAL  to  Victoet, 
titXMK  Sats 

Saioon,  Febr\iary  26. — The  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor, Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  maintains  that 
unless  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
has  a  solid  poUUcal  program,  the  war  with 
the  Vietcong  can  drag  on  for  30  years. 

Mr.  Lodge,  In  an  interview  made  public 
today,  said: 

"For  years  now  in  southeast  Asia,  the  only 
people  who  have  been  doing  anything  for 
the  little  man  at  the  grtusroots — to  lift  him 
up — have  been  the  Communists. 

"This  is  a  political  war  with  violent  mili- 
tary and  criminal  overtones.  You  can  have 
nUlitary  success  and  you  can  have  success 
against  the  criminal  element,  and  If  you're 
not  ready  with  a  program  which  is  going  to 
make  the  man  adhere  to  the  Government 
and  believe  In  the  Government,  you  haven't 
accomplished  anything  durable." 

Paxlukk  to  PmoDucx  virr  MnucLSS  Puts 

OCNKaAL    LANSOAI.K    ON    DETXNSIVa 

(By  Stanley  Karnow) 
Saigon.  Februwy  34.— When  he  arrived 
In  Saigon  last  summer  as  American  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  spedai  assistant, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  O.  Lansdale  was  widely 
publicized  as  the  man  who  could  guide  t.'outb 
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Vietnam's  leaders  toward  the  kind  of  social 
revolution  necessary  to  defeat  communism. 

Lansdale  was,  after  all.  a  living  legend. 
He  had  helped  President  ttamon  Magsaysay 
to  defeat  the  Communist-led  Huk  rebels  in 
the  Philippines.  Operattng  behind  the 
scenes,  he  aided  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
to  consolidate  his  power  is  Saigon  after  1054. 
To  his  own  distress,  Lan$dale  was  expected 
to  repeat  those  miracles  when  be  returned 
here. 

Now,  nearly  6  months  later,  It  Is  widely 
acknowledged  here  that  Lansdale  has  per- 
formed no  miracles.  Instead,  the  key  ques- 
tion Is  whether  he  has  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing even  remotely  significant. 

His  adversaries,  who  are  numerous  within 
the  U.S.  mission,  contend  that  Lansdale  and 
his  11-man  team  have  failed  to  make  the 
slightest  Impact  on  the  Vietnam  situation. 
They  support  this  view  by  pointing  out  that, 
in  a  major  reorganization  last  week,  Lansdale 
was  bypassed  and  authority  for  overall  non- 
military  programs  was  vested  In  Deputy  Am- 
bassador William  G.  Porter,  a  career  diplomat. 

Several  of  Lansdale's  own  subordinates 
agree  that  their  group  has  accomplished 
little.  However,  they  blfclne  their  lack  of 
achievement  on  opposition  within  the  vast 
U.S.  bureaucracy  here.  h»  they  explain  It, 
Lansdale's  efforts  have  been  chronically  sabo- 
taged by  American  agenqy  heeds  Jealous  of 
their  prerogatives.  ; 

More  cautious  AmerlceU  officials,  fearful 
of  controversy,  strive  to  ittroud  Lansdale  in 
the  ambiguous  jargon  that  characterizes 
much  establishment  syntax  here.  To  cite 
one  senior  U.S.  diplomat:  "Ed  Is  lowing 
fine  oapabllltles  in  ooordlnatlng  concepts." 

Attempts  to  evaluate  Lansdale's  operation 
fairly  are  hampered  by  the  fact  that  no- 
body here  can  quite  define  the  role  It  was 
inlUally  designed  to  fulfiU. 

Some  of  his  original  backers  In  Wash- 
ington, among  them  Viae  President  Httm- 
PHKXT  and  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut,  saw  LansdMle  bringing  to  the 
highly  militarized  Vietnam  situation  the 
philosophies  that  had  accounted  for  his 
earlier  triumphs  In  the  Philippines  and 
Saigon.  Like  tb^  harmonloa-playing  Colonel 
Hlllendale  in  "The  Ugly  American,"  for  whom 
he  Is  the  model,  Lansdale  was  expected  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
help  them  to  create  souxid,  popular  leader- 
ship. 

In  theory,  at  least,  Lansdale  was  suited  to 
the  task.  On  previous  occasions  he  had  dis- 
played an  almost  tuicanoy  ability  to  drop 
Into  a  strange  setting,  mix  with  the  people, 
understand  the  problem,  recommend  a 
remedy,  and  assist  In  itp  Implementation. 
And  he  was  at  his  best  wheQ  he  played  a  solo 
hand,  personifying  American  power  for  bis 
native  proteges. 

But  the  Vietnam  which  Landsdale  entered 
last  year  was  far  different  Jtom.  the  scenes  of 
his  past  glories.  There  were  no  visible 
leaders  comparable  to  the  dynamic  Magsay- 
say or  even  the  stubbornly  nationalistic 
Diem.  More  Important,  the  U.S.  mission  In 
Saigon  bad  proliferated  lxi(|o  a  huge  bureau- 
cratic machine.  , 

LACKZS  AUTBOKrrr 

Within  this  bureaucracir.  Landsdale  soon 
found  himself  Just  another  American  official. 
Moreover,  without  the  authority  or  finances 
of  Ua.  agency  under  his  command,  he  lacked 
real  weight — a  fact  the  clever  Vietnamese 
were  quick  to  surmise. 

Thus,  Landsdale  and  his  assistants  might 
*pend  heady  evenings  with  Vietnamese  lis- 
tening to  folk  songs  and  discussing  their 
hopes  and  dreams.  When  it  came  to  bard 
business,  however,  the  Tletnameae  went 
elsewhere.  Or,  as  one  high  Saigon  official 
put  It:  ^ 

"Mr.  Lansdale  U  a  wonderful  man.  But 
when  our  ministry  needs  money  we  see  the 
AID  people." 


Without  real  authority,  furthermore, 
Landsdale's  team  has  been  unable  to  func- 
tion decisively  in  the  various  programs  clas- 
sified under  the  awkward  heading  of  "paci- 
fication." Newspaper  reports  to  the  contrary, 
Lansdale  was  not  Instrumental  In  training 
rural  police  units  and  political  action  groups, 
which  were  organized  by  AID  and  the  CIA 
respectively. 

Nor  has  Lansdale  served  as  an  Intermediary 
with  the  Vietnamese  leaders  on  crucial  issues 
such  as  i>eace  negotiations  or  general  U.S. 
policy. 

Several  U.S.  Embassy  officials  also  claim 
that  Lansdale  and  his  subordinates  never 
really  developed  enough  independent  sources 
of  Information  to  justify  their  claim  to 
being  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  mission. 

In  short,  as  one  of  Lansdale's  own  men 
summed  It  up: 

"We  haven't  really  done  anything  that 
couldn't  have  been  done  by  any  bureaucrats." 

KSPOSTS    PROLlmtATX 

In  a  curious  way,  the  antlbureaucratlo 
Lansdale  team  has  Itself  taken  on  bureau- 
cratic trappings.  Its  members  probably  turn 
out  as  many  reports  and  memorandimis  as 
any  other  Government  agency,  and  they 
devote  themselves  Intensively  to  all  sorts  of 
mlnutae. 

They  have  recently  been  deliberating,  for 
example,  whether  the  Saigon  government 
could  decently  refer  to  the  "fatherland."  a 
term  frequently  employed  by  the  Com- 
munists. Not  long  ago  they  came  forth  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
poet  office  issue  a  stamp  portraying  the  dif- 
ferent nations  contributing  to  the  war  effort 
here. 

A  few  Lansdale  team  members  work  on 
heavier  subjects.  One  In  particular  has  pro- 
duced Important  studies  on  economic  war- 
fare techniques  used  by  the  Communists. 

Lansdale  himself  Is  often  credited  with 
having  given  a  certain  currency  to  the  ex- 
pression of  "social  revolution"  that  figures 
in  many  statements  by  South  Vietnam's 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

Essentially,  explains  a  seasoned  American 
official  here,  the  Lansdale  group  has  not 
been  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  Vietnam  situation.  As  be  put  It: 
"We  are  up  against  a  superb  Cooununlst 
organization  that  must  be  uprooted  by  a 
better  organization.  This  simply  cannot  be 
done  by  a  few  men  of  good  will." 


AMERICAN  PARENTS  COMMITTEE 
OPPOSES  CUTS  IN  SCHOOL  LUNCH, 
SPECIAL  MILK  PRCXiRAMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  Issue  of  the  American  Parents 
Committee's  "Washington  Report  on 
Legislation  for  Children"  sharply  criti- 
cizes the  administration's  plans  to  cut 
the  special  milk  program  for  schoolchil- 
dren by  80  percent. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  43  Senate  collea- 
gues who  have  cosponsored  my  bill  to 
make  the  school  milk  program  perma- 
nent a  few  of  the  excellent  points  made 
by  this  newsletter. 

First,  the  publication  points  out: 

Just  as  our  public  school  system  Is  avail- 
able to  all  children,  so  must  the  school  lunch 
and  special  (school)  milk  programs  con- 
tinue to  be  made  avaUable  to  all  children. 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the  Pres- 
ident pledged  that  the  Nation's  children  must 
not  be  the  victims  of  a  false  economy.  Yet, 
cxirlouBly  enough,  the  1967  budget  recom- 
mends that  only  those  children  too  poor  to 
pay  be  permitted  to  participate  In  these  pro- 
grams. •  •  •  The  specter  of  discrimination- 
In-reverse  would  become  a  reality  If  local 
administrators   were  forced   to   pin  a   poor 


child  label  on  some  children  In  order  to  elim- 
inate others  from  eligibility. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  first  time  to 
my  knowledge  that  this  concept  of  dis- 
crimination in  reverse  has  been  discussed 
In  connection  with  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram. In  exploring  this  concept  the 
newsletter  goes  on  to  say : 

The  sensitivity  of  the  poorer  chUd  is  dis- 
regarded In  the  1967  budget  proposal,  and 
those  supporting  full  continuance  of  the 
school  lunch  and  milk  programs  can  justi- 
fiably evoke  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

Perhai>s  the  strongest  point  made  In 
support  of  funding  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram at  its  present  level  was: 

The  American  School  Food  Service  Asso- 
ciation, whose  members  are  local  adminis- 
trators responsible  for  the  proven  success  of 
the  school  lunch  and  milk  programs,  has  re- 
ported that  when  local  costs  of  these  pro- 
grams have  had  to  be  raised  6  to  10  cents, 
approximately  one-third  of  the  participating 
students  have  dropp>ed  out  of  the  programs. 
The  situation  would  be  even  worse  If  the 
1967  budget  proposals  are  not  changed. 

What  better  reason  Is  there  to  fight 
against  the  crippling  cuts  proposed  by 
the  administration — cuts  which  could 
easily  kill  an  overwhelmingly  popular 
program  of  proven  merit? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

School  Lunch  and  Milk  PBooaAxs 
In  a  recent  nationwide  CBS  television  In- 
terview, APC's  executive  director  was  asked 
why  we  have  consistently  supported  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  and  milk  programs.  We 
noted  that,  ever  since  Its  enactment  In  1946. 
the  school  lunch  program  has  proven  itself  to 
be  an  outstanding  bargain  for  the  taxpaylng 
parents'  dollar.  TTie  30  years  of  the  pro- 
gram's operation  have  been  marked  by  effi- 
cient and  economical  management.  Its  suc- 
cess has  been  attested  by  an  average  S -per- 
cent annual  Increase  In  partlclpaiton,  with 
the  current  total  of  well  over  17  million 
schoolchildren.  A  similar  record  of  sound 
management  and  Increase  In  participation 
(particularly  In  OBO's  Headstart  groups) 
holds  true  for  the  special  milk  program,  en- 
acted in  1954. 

Under  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  sur- 
plus commodity  purchase  plan,  the  Federal 
Government  has  bought  up  the  perennial 
surpluses  (now  termed  "reserves"  in  the  new 
food-for-freedom  bill)  of  foodstuffs  and  dairy 
products — of  particular  pr  oe-support  benefit 
to  the  American  farmer — and  distributed 
these  products  throughout  the  States.  This 
plan  has  aided  local  administrators  in  achiev- 
ing low-cost  balanced  lunches  for  all  school- 
children, when  supplemented  by  local  pur- 
chases made  possible  by  cash  reimburse- 
ments under  the  program. 

The  American  Parents  Committee  Is  con- 
vlnced  that,  just  as  our  public  school  system 
Is  available  to  all  children,  so  must  the  school 
lunch  and  milk  programs  continue  to  be 
made  available  to  all  ehUdren.  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  the  President  pledged 
that  the  Nation's  children  must  not  be  the 
victims  of  a  false  economy.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  the  1967  budget  recommends  that 
only  those  children  too  poor  to  pay,  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  these  prorgams. 
Such  a  proposal  overlooks  two  Important 
points.  First,  the  specter  of  discrimination 
In  reverse  would  beoc»ne  a  reality,  if  local 
school  administrators  were  forced  to  pin  a 
"poor  child"  label  on  some  children  In  order 
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to  ■*"'")"°**  oUkar»  tram  •UglbUitjr. 
ondly,  a  provisloB  of  Ui«  Mafiontl  Bcbool 
Lunch  Act  sp«clflea  that  locsd  school  admln- 
Utimton  «re  required  to  provMe  achool 
liinrhM  wltlKrat  oo«t  to  needy  ■rortgnta.  vltli- 
out  eeparatinc  titem  from  the  pay-ae-you- 
eat  BtMdeata.  Thli  provtalon  has  been  In 
force  ever  since  1946.  when  the  program  was 
enacted;  and  to  change  such  an  arrangement 
would  require  amendtng  leglshttion. 

In  every  pubUe  Kbool  srvtem.  there  Is 
Inerltabty  a  wide  range  ot  economic  back- 
grouada  aoMOBc  tbe  etudanta.  The  aaneltiTltf 
ot  tbe  poorw  child  la  dlMCgarded  In  tlie  IM7 
bttdaet  propoaal.  and  tlioee  euppmUng  full 
continuance  of  the  school  lunch  and  milk 
programs  can  Justlflably  evoke  the  "equal 
protection'  clause  of  iht  14th  rmemndent. 

Tbe  American  School  Pood  Service  Aaaoda- 
tlon,  whose  members  are  local  admlnlatra- 
tora  responsible  lor  the  proven  success  of 
the  achool  lunch  and  milk  programs,  has 
reported  that  when  local  costs  of  these  pro- 
grams have  had  to  ba  raised  5  to  10  centa, 
aMvoxlnmtaly  one-third  of  the  participating 
aUidenta  have  dropped  out  of  the  programa. 
This  altuatlon  would  be  even  worse.  If  the 
1967  budget  propoaals  are  not  changed. 
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AIRLINES  ANNOUNCE  RECORD 
PRGPITS :  TIME  TO  CUT  AVIATION 
SUBSIDY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
year  1964  was  a  good  one  for  the  Na- 
tion's airlines;  but  hut  year  wa«  out  of 
this  wortd.  Profits  for  the  last  S 
months  of  the  year,  fOr  example  have 
Just  been  dtocloeed  as  50  percent  higher 
than  in  the  comparable  period  In  1964. 

Yet  subsidies  to  aviation  are  climbing 
to  a  I'eoonl  high.  In  19&7  they  were 
about  $220  million.  This  year  the  budget 
reeomflMnds  well  over  $6M  milUon. 

At  a  time  when  we  faoe  a  tight  budget, 
when  it  1«  recommended  that  we  virtu- 
ally grrt  the  school  milk  program  to  save 
money,  does  it  make  any  sense  for  this 
Immeiuely  profitable  Industry  to  receive 
Ugger  subaldies  than  ever? 

I  aak  unanimous  oonaent  that  an  arti- 
cle pubUofoed  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  reporting  the  level  of  recent  air- 
line revenues  and  profits,  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcoro. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

Paueiia  Up  W  Pwkxmt,  Ramrms  IS 
VLTOfO  Hkh 


(By  Robert  Dletach) 

In  our  highflying  business  boom,  few  in- 
duatrles  are  flying  higher  than  the  airllnea: 

Last  year,  their  revanues  came  to  around 
ggj  bUUoo — IS  percent  higher  than  1964 
and  triple  thoae  of  1AM. 

Their  proflta  in  the  laat  i  "»"nlh«  ot 
18U  were  more  than  60  percent  higher  than 
tbe  ooaparahte  19«4  period. 

They  are  luring  naore  and  more  Americans 
Into  traveling  by  air.  To  be  aura  <aa  the 
Hortham  Trust  Co.  of  Chioi«o  puts  It), 
"Bualnass  travel  stlU  aooounta  for  two-thlrda 
of  all  airline  trips,  (but)  personal  trips, 
wbloh  are  longer  on  the  average,  now  produce 
nearly  one-half  at  Industry  revenues  as  oora- 
pared  with  40  percent  10  years  a#o." 

This  U  One  reading  for  alrUne  execuUves 
and  stockholdara. 

But  for  tha  public  the  moat  Interesting 
aawaeooceraa  farasi 

Tkaaks  to  prodding  by  the  Civil  Aaro- 
aaoUea  Board  aad  aooM  industry  mavcrteka 
it  casta  lees  to  fly  today  ttiao  evttr  befoiw. 


Also  farea  come  In  a  variety  of  paclragea — 
something  for  everybody  from  clergymen  and 
college  students  to  wives  and  kids. 

NoaietheleaB.  problems  remain: 

fipenrtlng  on  new  aircraft  will  continue 
high  for  years  to  come. 

The  lines  continue  to  add  aeat  capacity: 
to  keep  up  earnings  they  must  continue  to 
increase  business  15  percent  or  more  each 
year. 


DIESEL-POWERED  VESSELS  ARE 
ONE  ANSWER  TO  OUR  MERCHANT 
MARINE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  FRQZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  mamths  we  have  witnessed 
an  intensifying  debate,  both  In  Congress 
and  within  the  administration,  over  the 
future  of  our  merchant  marine.  This 
debate  has  been  sparlced  by  disclosures 
that  our  shipping  industry  simply  is  not 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  It  has  become  increasingly  obvi- 
ous that  the  United  States  is  fast  be- 
coming, if,  indeed,  it  is  not  ah-eady,  a 
second  rate  shipping  power. 

Two  reports  on  this  tragic  situation 
were  made  late  last  year  by  a  maritime 
task  force  made  up  of  administration 
personnel  and  by  the  Maritime  Adviaory 
Committee,  oorapoeed  of  industry  repre- 
sentatives. Unfortunately,  these  rexx>rts 
axe  diametrically  opposed  on  many 
points.  Tbe  consequence  seems  to  be  a 
policy  deadlock  which  has  to  this  date 
prevented  the  submission  of  a  suggested 
program  to  Congress. 

I  strongly  bellev«,  Mr.  President,  that 
at  least  one  factor  in  the  decreitsed  efB- 
clency  of  our  merchant  marine  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  otlier  maritime 
nations  is  our  failure  to  use  the  most  ef- 
fective technology.  More  specifically, 
this  Nation  tias  failed  to  adequately  uti- 
lise diesel  engines  In  its  merchant  marine. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  196S,  only  129  out  of  1,916  vessels 
of  2,000  tons  or  more  deadweight  under 
construction  in  the  world's  shipyards 
were  steamers.  In  other  words,  1,787. 
or  more  than  90  percent,  were  diesel  pro- 
pelled. Yet  43  of  50  ships  under  contract 
In  the  United  States  were  steam  turbine 
propelled.  The  seven  U.S.  diesel-pro- 
pelled  venels  were  oeeaaograi^c  or  sur- 
vey ships.  These  facts  show  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  diesel  engine 
is  more  economical  than  the  steam-tur- 
bine engine.  The  facts  also  show  that 
we  are  not  utilizing  this  superior  pro- 
pulsion. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  which  wHI  be 
appearing  In  the  April  issue  of  Diesel 
and  Oas  Turbine  Progress  gives  the  facts 
and  figures  on  the  impressive  iperform- 
ance  of  diesel  engines.  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  read  this  fine  article.  If  we  are 
to  rebuild  an  effective  merchant  marine, 
the  Issue  of  diesel  versus  steam  power 
must  be  given  the  utmost  consideration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rccou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUeie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkxmw, 
as  follows: 

TiAina.   HiCH-PBToaMANCE   Cabco   Vxsskls 
CsK  DiawB3 
One  of  the  prloaary  objeotkiaa  to  tlM  use 
of  large  dlrect-cMve.  marlaa  dlcael  pt«pul- 


aion  power  brought  forth  by  U.S.-fUg  ves- 
sel operators  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
la  Washington  concerns  large,  high-per- 
formance cargo  vcssela.  U.S.  operators  ap- 
parently feel  that  the  diesel  is  not  econom- 
ically applicable  to  these  type  vessels,  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  their  future  shipbuild- 
ing plans.  It  is  felt  apparently  by  both  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  ship  oi^erators  In 
this  country  that  the  diesel  takes  up  too 
much  space  that  could  be  devoted  to  cargo 
and  cannot  deliver  the  speeds  desired.  We 
have  developed  a  representative  listing  of 
cargo  and  cargo-liner  type  vessels  over  10.- 
000  tons  deadweight  that  have  been  bulit 
recently  throughout  the  world  and  equipped 
with  diesel  propulsion.  This  listing  Is  taken 
from  the  excellent  statistics  piibllshed  by 
the  Motor  Ship  magazine  In  England.  It  is 
obvious  that  dlesels  are  In  great  favor 
throughout  the  world  for  the  latest  designs 
In  large,  high-speed  cargo  vessels;  and  It 
would  seem  that  the  Information  contained 
In  this  article  would  allay  the  fears  of  UJ8.- 
flag  operators  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
as  to  the  practicality  of  diesel  propulsion 
In  this  type  service. 

Two  of  the  highest  power  cargo  liners  ever 
put  into  service  are  the  Southampton 
Castle  and  the  Cold  Hope  Castle.  These  two 
Teasels  have  gone  Into  regular  service  for  the 
British  and  Commonwealth  Shipping  Co.  on 
high-speed  runs  to  Cape  Town.  South  Africa. 
They  both  can  handle  mixed  refrigerated  and 
general  cargoes  and  take  only  11>^  days  for 
the  6,000-mlle  voyage.  Tliey  are  each 
equipped  as  twin-screw  vewete  with  two 
Wallsend-Sulier  type  8RD90,  8-cyllnder, 
1-cycle  dleeels  rated  17,600  horsepower  apiece 
for  a  total  combined  horsepower  of  85,000 
approximately  for  each  ship  at  an  engine 
speed  of  119  revolutions  per  minute.  These 
engines  operate  on  heavy  fuel  and  with  this 
power  can  deliver  an  average  voyage  npeed 
of  aav^  knota.  The  veaaela  an  18,153  gross 
tons  each,  with  cargo  capacity  of  6M,000 
cubic  feet:  of  thu  capacity,  approximately 
S80.300  cubic  feet  U  insulated  for  refriger- 
ated cargo. 

In  Germany,  an  interesting  series  of  cargo 
veaaels  have  been  recently  built.  The 
Vabora,  repreeentatlTe  of  this  group,  la  a 
13,500-ton  deadweight  vessel  powered  by  a 
»,e00-hor»epower  MAN  K6Z7e/165  direct- 
drive  dleeel  giving  a  ship  service  speed  of  19 
knots. 

The  Clan  Ramsay,  another  high-speed  cargo 
liner  built  for  the  British  and  Commonwealth 
Shipping  Co.  for  fast  service  to  South  Afrl- 
can  ports.  Is  an  11,600-deadwelght-ton  vessel 
powered  with  a  10.350-horaepower  Klncald- 
Burmelster  ft  Wain  diesel.  This  ship  fea- 
turee  advanced  automatic  control  arrange- 
ment* for  the  englneroom  and  -vtrtually  all 
t»»e  total  cargo  capacity  of  627,000  cubic  feet 
Is  refrigerated.  This  U  the  first  of  a  new 
cJ«aa  that  will  include  at  least  four  ships. 

Tn»e  ia,070-deadwelght-ton  SharUtan, 
owned  by  the  Strlck  Line,  Ltd.,  Is  another 
new  cargo  vessel  of  advanced  design.  Bridge 
control  of  the  lO.OOO-horsepower  Doxford 
main  diesel  propulsion  engine  la  featured 
along  with  automatic  starting  and  control 
of  generator  sets  and  pumps.  This  ship  has 
a  cargo  capacity  of  070/100  cubic  feet  and  a 
service  speed  of  17  knots.  It  ia  reported  to 
be  the  fastest  ship  In  the  Pentan  Oulf 
servtoe. 

The  brandnew  AvMrali*  Star,  owned  by 
the  Blue  Star  Line  Is  powered  with  a  Vickers- 
Sulzer  8-cyllnder  8RD90  diesel  rated  at  17,- 
•00  horsepower.  She  la  an  11,600-ton- 
deadwelght  cargo  liner  with  a  service  speed 
of  20  knots.  Length  overaQ  la  526  feet; 
breadth,  mnlrtart.  la  70  Xeet;  depth,  molded,  la 
41  feet.  9  inches;  nnd  draft,  loaded,  is  30  feet. 
This  vessel  will  be  used  In  the  E\irope-Aua- 
tcaUarua. 


February  28,  19(1 


Bunders 


Charles  Connril  A  Co.  (Sblp- 

builden). 
Austin  A  Pickenglll 
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Name  o(  ship 


Burntisland  ShipbuildlnK  Co 
Wm.  Doxlbrd  &  Boos  (Ship- 

builden). 
John  Readhead  A  Sons 


Swan,  Hunter  A  Wlgbam 
Bichardson. 


Ishlkawaglms  do  BrasU. 


Nikkskov  Shipyard.... 


At.  et  Cb.  de  la  Seine  Maritime. 


Blohm  A  Vosi. 


Deutsche  Werft 

H.  0.  StOlcken  Sohn. 


Benledl 

Exnlng 


Inlshowen  Head. 

Australia  Star 

Ten  bury 

Allkl  Uvsnoe.... 


Sharistan 

Florlstan 

Southhampton 

Castle. 
Oood  Hope  Castle. 


Puebla. 

Presldente  Kennedy. 

Anoona 


Ville  de  Lyon. 


ITammonta 

Alemannia 

Borussia 

Taboni 

Talana , 

ubUca  del  Equa- 


Rottordam  Dockyard  Co J  Moordtjk 


Hitachi  Shipbuilding  A   Engi- 
neering Co. 


Kawasaki  Dockyard. 


Mitsubishi  H.I 

Namnra  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Nippon  Kokan  K.E 


Vddevallavarvet  A/B. 


BrodogradUlste  Uljanlk. 


Name  of  ship 


Cantoarla  (cargo) 

Ap]  Amblka  (cargo  Uner)... 
Oriental  Queen  (cargo  liner) . 


Yiil 

N) 


Istraot  Futami.. 
{Straat  Fushlml. 


Type 


Cargo  liner. 
Cargo 


Cargo  liner, 
.do 


Cargo. 
do. 


Cargo  liner. 

do 

..— do.„... 

do 


Cargo.. 
do. 


Cargo  liner. 


.do. 


—.do 

—.do 

do 

Cargo 

do. 


Owner 


CKITCD  KINGDOM 

Ben  Line  Steamers 


Atlantic  Shipping  A  Trading 

Co. 

Head  Line 

Blue  Star  Line 

Alexander  Shipping  Co 

Monrovia  Tramp  Shippinig 

Co. 

Strick  Line 

do 

British  A  Commonwealth 

Shipping  Co. 
do 


BaAzn. 

Comlsaao  de  Marlnha  Mer- 

cante. 
do 


Cargo  liner. 


do. 


rrenncsses  Mam. 

iDemnark  Mara 

Holland  Maru 

Ise  Maru __ 

Yamagata  Maru 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Maru.. 

,Iyo  Maru 

Ibargl  Maru 


Loudon  CitUeu. 


Dmitri  OuUa 

^azlm  Khtkmet... 

Alezandr  Grin 

ArkadiJ  Gaidar 


.do. 
.do. 


Cargo 

do 

do 

Cargo  liner.. 

do 

do 

do 

Cargo 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
do. 


DSMMAaa 
East  Asiatic  C;o 

VftAMCB 

Nouvelle  Cie.  Harvraise  Penin- 
sulalre. 

OIBMANT 


Hamburg-America  Line. 

do 

do , 

Deutsche  AMka  Linlen.. 
do. 


Flota  Mercante  Gran  CTolom- 
blana. 

HOLLAND 

Holland-American  Line 

lAPAM 

Royal  Interooean  Lines 


Ton- 
nage 
dead- 
wei^ 


do. 


Kawasaki  Kisen  Kalsha.. 

do 

do 

Nippon  Yusen  Ks^ha. . . 

Mltsulb's^k.  Llnes.II" 

Nippon  Yusen  K.K 

Nippon  Yusen  Kalsha... 


Loudon  A  Overseas 
Freighters. 


ruaosLAVu 


U.S.8.B. 


U.8.8.B. 
U.8.8.R. 
U.8.8.R. 


18,000 

16,000 

10,080 
11,600 
11.620 
16,S20 

12,100 
12,100 
11,120 

11,120 


18,000 
18,000 


•.890/ 
12,770 


12,000 


12,S44 

18,666 
10,400 
12,460 


12,500 


12,068 

11,878 

11,660 
10^600 
101600 
12,600 
12,800 
11,470 
12,600 
12,600 


16,120 

12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 


Englne-bullders  and 
design 


Barday,  Curle-Sulier 

Clark-Sulzer 

-..do 

Vlckers-SuUer.. 

Brown-Sulier 

Doxford 

-..-do 

do , 

Wallsend-Sulser. 

—.do 

Isblbras-Sulnr 

—do 

B.  AW 


Antlantlque  B.  &  W.. 


M.A.N 

M.A.N 

M.A.N 

M.A.N 

M.A.N ."!! 

Suiter 


iCngiw  data 


•RDM. 
6BD78. 


6RD7V 

8RD90 

6RDT6 

67PT6 

e7PT«._ 

67PT6.„ 

8RDW 

SRDM 


7BDfl8. 
TBDM. 


1074VT 
2BF160. 


874  VT 
2BFieO. 


£9286/160.. 
K»Z8e/160.. 
K9Z86A60.. 
K6Z78AS6.. 
K6Z78/166.. 
ORDTS 


Stork. 


Hltachl-B  A  W. 
do 


Kawasakl-M.A.N.. 

do 

do 

MltsuUshl-SulMr.. 

Mitsubishi 

MUsublsbi-Sulnr.. 
Yokohama-M.A.N. 
Mitsublshl-M.A.N. 


Uddevalla- 
OOtaverken. 


Uljanlk-B  A  W. 


-do. 


.do. 
-do. 


B.H.P. 


BW«x86/170B. 


684  VT2 

BF180. 
684  VT2 

BF180. 
K9Z70/120O. 
K8Z70ft20C. 
K8Z70/120C. 
6RD90 


6RD68 

K6Z7g/140D. 
K6Z78/140D 


760/1600 
VG88U. 


874VTS 

BFieo. 

874VT2 
BF160. 

874VT2 
BF160. 

874VT2 
BF160. 


30^700 

9,600 

9,600 
17,600 
9,600 
9,000 

laooo 

10^000 
2X17,600 

2X17,600 


7,700 
7,700 

16,000 

12,000 


18,900 
18,900 
18,900 
9,600 
9.600 
14,400 


14,000 


18,600 
13,500 


11.260 

17.8 

10,000 

17.6 

10,000 

17.6 

1\000 

16.0 

18.000 

ia6 

7.200 

16.4 

laooo 

18.3 

10,000 

18.3 

10^000 

12,000 
12,000 
U.OOO 
12,000 


Large  diesel  equipped  cargo  vetaeU  recently  launched 


70igf. 

875.^. 
869-.., 


11)66. 
1864. 
1963. 


Owners 


Comlasao  de  Marhiha  Mercante 

Apeejay  Lines,  Surrendra  Overseas. 
Malaysa  liarlne  Corp 


Service 

speed 

knots 


31.0 

17.0 

17.0 
19.0 
16.0 
U.8 

17.0 
17.0 

2a.« 

33.6 


U.8 
16.8 

3a8 
lao 


31.0 
31.0 
31.0 
18.3 
19.0 
10.0 


18.8 


19  0 
19  0 


17.8 

18.4 
18.4 
18.4 
18.4 


Builders 


Verolme  Estaletroe  Reonls  do  Brasll 

Rbelnstatil  Nordaeewerke 

Uraga  Heavy  Industries  Co 


Tonnage 
deadweight 


10,660A2,6S0 
16,000 
12^600 


Machinery 


Verohne-MJl.N.. 

M.A.N... 

Uraga-Sulier 


B.H.P. 


8,400 

8,400 

12,800 


Speed 
kiwts 


1A4 
16.0 
19.6 


Shipa  completed,  £,000  tont  deadweight  and  above,  1983-66 


Tav 


Diesel 


Nomber  of 
ships 


698 
682 
547 


Taos 
deadweight 


18,61^840 
9,488,870 
7.910^980 


Steam 


Number  o( 
ships 


77 

76 

108 


Tons 
deadweight 


8,788,480 
8,980,480 
4. 843;  100 


Total 


Ntmiber  of 
ships 


778 
667 
686 


Tods 
deadweight 


17, 268, 970 
18.868,910 
U268,170 
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REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK  BILL 
ENDORSED  BY  STATE  GOVERN- 
MENT OP  CALIFORNIA  AND  BY 
PIONEER  COH8ERVATION  GROUP, 
SAVE  THE  REDWOODS  LEAGUE 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Redwood  National  Park  in  oorthern 
California.  I  am  grateful  that  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  hare  Joined  me  as  co- 
fponsors.  The  proposed  legislation  has 
tbe  support  of  the  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  many  other  organizations, 
including  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Calif  oml*. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro  the  text  of  a  telegram  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  distinguished  chief 
executive  of  my  State,  Edmund  G. 
Brown,  fully  endorsing  the  proposed  leg- 
islation and  particularly  commending 
those  features  of  the  bill  which  provide 
for  a  smooth  and  equitable  adjustment 
of  the  areas  to  be  affected  in  the  creation 
of  a  National  Redwood  Park. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

SACkAMCNTO,  CAUT., 

February  24, 1968. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  KccmL, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Con&nnatlon  of  telegram  Bent  yesterday. 

I  fully  endorse  yo\ir  support  and  your  ac- 
tion today  In  sponsoring  legislation  to  create 
a  Rational  Redwoods  Park  in  northern  Call- 
fomia. 

Since  1870  there  hav«  been  proposals  for 
•ueh  a  redwood  park.  To  no  avail.  Now 
With  the  united  eflorta  of  President  Johnson, 
Secretary  Udall,  you  and  Senator  JacKSOM, 
and  oooaervatton-mlnded  people  of  the 
Nation,  we  can  fulfill  this  dream.  Any  fur- 
ther delay  and  it  will  be  too  late. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  that  the 
legislation  includes  the  elements  you  and  I 
have  Insisted  are  essential — economic  adjust- 
ment payments  to  preserve  the  tax  baae  of 
the  area,  a  greatly  speeded  up  schedule  for 
creation  of  the  new  park  to  insure  Jobs  and 
bualneM  development  immediately,  and  a 
program  for  rounding  out  and  Improving 
existing  State  parks. 

I  urge  jKMi  and  Senator  Jackson  to  sched- 
»ile  eariy  bearings  In  order  that  every  aspect 
of  this  proposed  legislation  can  be  fully  ex- 
plored and  perfecting  ameudmencs  made  so 
that  the  Redwoods  National  Park  le^slntlon 
can  be  enacted  without  further  delay. 
Edmvnd  O.  Brown. 
Governor  of  California. 

Mr.  ECUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  to  have  printed 
In  the  RacoRi)  a  telegram  of  endorse- 
ment that  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Newton  B.  Drury.  secretary  of  the  Save 
the  Redwoods  League.  I  value  this  en- 
dorsement highly.  The  Redwood  League 
is  the  pioneer  conservation  organization 
in  this  redwood  area.  In  a  recent  state- 
ment, the  Ford  Foundation  pointed  out: 

BtBOT  it  was  founded  in  1918,  the  taague 
tMM  tftfvmyed  (through  private  eontribvOon) 
rocighty  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
(Oaltfomla's)  m  redwood  parks 
current  value  Is  esttmated  at  over 
$3S0  mllUon. 


Tliere  beinc  oo  objection,  tbe  tfelegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 

Sajt  Fsancisco,  Caut. 

February  24,  1966. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kvchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Olad  to  learn  from  the  press  that  you  sup- 
port the  National  Park  Service  plan  as  rec- 
otnmeoded  by  the  President  for  a  Redwood 
National  Park  including  Mill  Creek  Water- 
shed, Jededlah  Smith  and  Del  Norte  coast 
redwoods.  Preaervatioti  of  this  area  as  an 
ecological  unit  and  representative  example 
at  outstanding  virgin  redwood  forest  has 
been  a  top  priority  In  the  program  of  the 
Save  the  Redwoods  League  for  over  30  years. 
Our  board  of  directors  on  AprU  9,  1065,  took 
action  recommending  this  area  as  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  for  many  reasons  in- 
cluding outstanding  quality,  administrative 
and  protective  eonslderatlon.  and  feasibility. 

Newton  B.  Dbttxt, 

Secretary, 

Save  the  Redwood*  League. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
attention  to  the  league's  statement  that 
the  preservation  of  a  national  park  in- 
cluding the  Mill  Creek  watershed  and 
the  State  parks  in  I>el  Norte  County  as 
a  single  ecological  unit  has  been  a  top 
priority  in  the  league's  program  for 
more  than  30  years. 

I  am  confident  that,  as  we  continue  to 
examine  this  problem,  the  bin  which  I 
have  Introduced  will  And  increasing  sup- 
port. 

The  purpose  of  the  league's  program 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  program  cf  the 
proposed  legislation. 


A  RECORD  OF  MISJUDGMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  one  of  the  Nation's  great  newspapers, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  there  was 
recently  published  an  editorial  regarding 
the  statements  of  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor. 
Personally,  I  lack  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment and  in  his  statements  regarding 
Vietnam. 

Last  June  when  he  testified  before  a 
Joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices, he  predicted  that  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment would  not  commit  Its  army  fully 
to  the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam.  He 
stated: 

They  would  not  do  it  because  they  know 
we  would  destroy  their  economy. 

Recently  he  stated  that  there  are  three 
of  North  Vietnam's  eight  combat  divi- 
sions presently  fighting  us  in  South  Viet- 
nam. If  this  later  statement  is  accurate, 
then  his  previous  prediction  is  Just 
another  of  his  statements  proved  wrong. 

Furthermore,  at  this  same  committee 
hearing  when  questioned  regarding  the 
then  civilian  Prime  Minister  of  the  Sai- 
gon government,  Quat,  he  stated  be  was 
certain  this  government  was  stable  and 
would  not  be  overthrown  by  a  coup.  Evi- 
dently, General  Taylor's  guess  was  fan- 
tastically wrong,  or  if  based  on  informa- 
tion furnished  by  our  CIA,  his  intelli- 
gence was  bad.  The  committee  records 
atiDV  Ms  answers.  The  facts  are  that 
within  the  following  48  hours,  before 
General  Taylor  left  the  United  States  for 


Vietnam,  10  generals  operating  one  of 
those  frequent  Saigon  coups,  overturned 
the  civilian  Prime  Minister  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
Ky,  was  installed  by  these  generals. 

Incidentally,  Ky  was  bom  and  reared 
near  Hanoi.  Some  members  of  his  pres- 
ent cabinet  were  also  bom  and  reared  in 
North  Vietnam.  T^is  is  Just  further  evi- 
dence that  we  are  involved  In  a  miser- 
able civil  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  chairman  in  South  Vietnam  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  so-called,  is 
Nguyen  Huu  Tlio,  a  Saigon  lawyer,  who, 
it  is  stated,  is  not  a  Communist.  This 
National  Liberation  Front  was  formed 
years  ago.  It  is  said  the  Vietcong  mili- 
tary units  come  imder  its  direction. 
Also,  it  has  representatives  at  Hanoi  and 
at  the  capitals  of  other  Asiatic,  African, 
and  European  nations.  Of  course,  if 
there  are  negotiations  to  bring  about 
peace,  it  would  be  futile  to  give  in  to  the 
demands  of  Air  Marshal  Ky  of  the  Saigon 
government  and  bar  representatives  of 
the  Vietcong.  There  can  be  no  cease-fire 
or  armistice  secured  at  the  conference 
table  unless  representatives  of  the  Viet- 
cong are  present  as  delegates  independ- 
ent of  the  delegates  of  the  Hanoi  and  Sai- 
gon governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial referred  to  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  entitled  "A  Long  Record  of  Mis- 
Judgment"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Long  Rkcoko  or  MBJmeMZNT 

Victory  is  Just  around  the  comer.  That 
is  the  message  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  sought 
to  convey  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conunlttee  In  the  bearings  on  Vietnam 
Thursday.  The  general's  sincerity  Is  not  to 
be  doubled,  nor  U  there  any  doubt  that  his 
optimistic  forecast  if  beilerable  would  be 
most  welcome  to  the  American  people.  But 
it  must  be  measured  against  earlier  prom- 
ises of  imminent  success  that  did  not  mate- 
rialize, and  against  conflicting  forecasts, 
within  the  past  few  days,  of  a  long,  hard  war. 

The  unhappy  truth  is  that  at  every  stage 
of  this  escalating  conflict  whenever  Con- 
gress raised  questions  about  the  deepening 
commitment,  administration  spokesmen  have 
painted  a  rosy  picture  of  imminent  victory 
which  subsequent  events  wiped  out.  General 
Taylor  himself,  along  with  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  has  repeatedly  misjudged  the  situa- 
tion. In  October  1963,  for  example,  he  and 
Secretary  McNamara  returned  from  an  In- 
spectlou  tour  to  announce  officially  "their 
Judgment  that  the  major  part  of  the  (Ameri- 
can) military  task  can  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1965." 

In  1965  the  United  States  had  16.000  troops 
In  Vietnam.  Today  there  are  306,000  troops 
on  the  ground  and  another  100,000  naval 
and  air  forces  are  eag&ged. 

No  matter  how  sincere  General  Taylor  may 
have  been  in  his  1083  estimate,  or  In  his 
present  one.  the  fact  is  inescapable  that  he 
has  been  disastrously  and  repeatedly  wrong 
in  the  past  and  his  Judgment  must  there- 
fore be  questioned  today.  The  record  is 
incontrovertible,  it  seems  to  us.  that  the 
authors  of  this  Vietnam  war,  who  have  re- 
peatedly advised  the  President  to  escalate 
Just  once  more  in  the  hope  of  an  elusive 
victory,  have  never  really  understood  what 
they  were  getting  the  American  people  Into. 
The  time  is  long  past  to  reject  this  kind  of 
advice. 


February  28,  1^66 
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The  idea  that  we  hav4  once  more  tiirned  a 
corner  and  are  ncm  on  the  way  to  victory 
Is  also  controverted  by  testimony  befcxv  Con- 
gress, released  only  this  week,  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara and  Gen.  Sarle  G.  Wheeler.  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  They  were  not  be- 
fore television  oameras  but  behind  closed 
docvs.  In  the  heavily  censored  transcript  of 
their  evidence  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Sm^icee  Committee,  both  indicated  the  Pen- 
tagon looks  forward  to  S  long  and  difllcult 
war  lasting  many  years.  Though  they  de- 
nied that  flnal  decisions  have  been  taken, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Pentagon  is  think- 
ing in  terms  ot  putting  at  least  600,000  troops 
into  Vietnam  before  the  often  predicted  vic- 
tory is  attained. 

And  yet  that  prediction  of  victory,  like 
others  before  it,  rests  upon  imponderables 
which  can  destroy  it — ta  this  case,  on  the 
hunch,  gueas  or  hope  that  another  escala- 
tion of  such  nuignltude  will  not  bring  China 
with  its  millions  of  troops  into  the  war. 

General  Taylor  plainly  revealed,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  why  there  Is  such  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Utnited  war  which  the 
administration  proclaime  and  the  unlimited 
nature  of  its  objectives.  He  sixike  as  if  the 
objective  is  the  modest  one  of  simply  "mak- 
ing Hanoi  behave."  It  became  clear,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  mind  this  phrase  means  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Vietcong  and  the  estab- 
lishment in  South  Vietnam  of  an  anti-Com- 
munist government — which  could  only  exist, 
as  10  years  of  experience  shows,  under  a  per- 
manent protectorate  ot  American  military 
power. 

If  the  administration  shares  this  view  of 
the  objective,  then  it  is  seriously  misleading 
the  people  in  professing  a  desire  for  peace 
negotiations.  The  only  possible  basis  for  ne- 
gotiations would  be  a  willingness  on  both 
sides  to  accept  a  oompr<>mlse  that  fell  short 
of  total  victory  for  either. 

According  to  reports  of  Secretary  General 
U  Thant's  peace  exploraUons,  Hanoi's  terms 
for  negoUation  may  not  be  so  extreme  as 
they  have  l>een  pictured.  They  are  said  to 
include  a  pause  In  the  bombing,  a  halt  to 
escalation  of  the  ground  fighting,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Vietcong  as  a  party  to  ne- 
gotiations. President  it  Gaulle,  who  has 
written  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  expressing  willingness 
to  participate  actively  in  a  settlement  at  the 
proper  time,  is  said  to  feel  that  peace  calls 
for  a  three-stage  proceai^-first,  a  cease-fire, 
then  establishment  of  a  broadly  represent- 
ative coalition  government  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  finally  a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference 
to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  both  South 
and  North  Vietnam. 

There  would  be  nothing  dishonorable  In  a 
settlement  along  these  lines,  and  American 
policy  ought  to  be  firmly  pointed  in  thfs 
direction  as  the  alternative  to  an  unlimited 
military  escalation  with  Increasing  risk  of 
world  war.  Our  true  national  interests  can 
be  better  served  by  a  neutralized  southeast 
Asia  than  by  a  costly  aad  misguided  effqrt 
to  establish  a  national  military  outpost  on 
Asian  soU. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
REFORM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  VJH.  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer, 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  made  several 
comments  which  should  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Senate. 

He  said  that  the  "really  important  is- 
sue" for  the  longer  team  In  keeping  the 
international  payments  system  function- 
ing smoothly  was  "whether  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  Insure  that  the 


maintenance  of  a  balance  In  the  U.S. 
International  accounts  will  not  have 
harmful  effects  on  the  world  economy." 

He  recognized  the  close  relationship 
between  the  U.S.  payments  deficit  and 
international  monetary  reform  by  con- 
cluding that  prospects  for  avoiding  .^uiy 
harmful  effects  from  achievement  of  a 
balance  in  the  U.S.  payments  "will  de- 
pend to  a  considerable  extent  on  appro- 
priate action  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  international  liquidity." 

On  commenting  on  the  U.S.  balanco- 
of-payments  program,  he  said  that  he 
preferred  the  "voluntary"  restraints  on 
private  U.S.  capital  outflows  to  policies 
which  would  reduce  the  growth  of  the 
U.S.  economy.    He  concluded: 

Nevertheless,  continuation  over  the  long 
riui  of  a  comprehensive  program  to  restrict 
the  outfiow  of  capital  from  the  United  States 
would  not  only  represent  a  break  with  U.S. 
tradition,  but  wo\ild  also  not  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  International  community. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
not  ignore  this  warning.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  not  dismiss  it  either.  Mr. 
Schweitzer  is  one  of  the  ablest  interna- 
tional monetary  experts  in  the  world  and 
is  a  distinguished  civil  servant.  He  is 
giving  our  country  good  counsel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "IMF 
Quota  Increase  Cleared,"  written  by 
Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Friday,  February 
25,  1966;  and  an  address  by  Mr.  Pierre- 
Paul  Schweitzer,  before  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
delivered  on  February  24,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  25,  1966] 
IMF   Quota    Incrkabc    Clxaheo— 25-Pebcknt 

Rise  Acceftxd  bt  60  Nations  but  Dklat 

Is   Seen — Fund's   Chief   Voices   Concern 

on  U.S.  Payments  Plan 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  February  24. — The  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  announced  today  that 
the  increase  in  members'  quotas  and  draw- 
ing rights  of  26  percent  aproved  in  Septem- 
ber 1064,  was  now  in  effect. 

The  fund  went  "over  the  top"  as  enough 
members,  with  large  enough  quotas,  made 
their  subscriptions.  So  far,  however,  only 
59  of  the  IMF's  103  members  have  ac- 
cepted their  larger  quotas,  with  such  major 
nations  as  West  Germany.  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium  yet  to  consent. 
No  nation's  quota  can  be  increased  without 
Its  consent. 

There  is  no  Indication  here  that  these 
countries  will  refuse  to  make  their  sub- 
scriptions. However,  the  present  deadline 
of  March  25  will  probably  have  to  be  ex- 
tended for  another  period  of  6  months  to 
give  the  members  more  time  to  complete  in- 
ternal formalities. 

In  a  related  development  today,  the  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  Monetary  Fund, 
Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  said  that  "the  really 
Important  issue"  for  the  longer  term  In  keep- 
ing the  International  payments  system  func- 
tioning smoothly  was  "whether  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  Insure  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  balance  in  the  U.S.  International 
accounts  will  not  have  harmful  effects  on  the 
world  economy." 


In  giving  his  annual  report  on  the  IMF's 
activities  to  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  New  York,  Mr.  Schwelt- 
ser  said  that  prospects  for  avoiding  any 
harmful  effects  from  achievement  of  a  bal- 
ance In  U.S.  payments  "wiU  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  appropriate  action  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  International 
liquidity." 

"Liquidity"  is  the  term  for  the  total  of  the 
nations'  official  financial  reserves  and  ac- 
cess to  credit,  which  amounts  to  the  where- 
withal for  conducting  world  commerce.  Re- 
serves have  been  Increased  In  recent  years 
chiefly  through  the  existence  of  the  U.S. 
payments  deficit. 

Mr.  Schweitzer  said  there  was  broad  agree- 
ment on  the  need  to  expand  world  reserves, 
but  be  urged  that  any  solution  take  account 
of  the  needs  of  the  less-developed  countries 
as  well  as  those  of  the  industrial  nations. 

Speaidng  of  the  UJ3.  efforts  to  solve  Its 
balance-of-payments  problem,  Mr.  Schwelt- 
eer  said : 

"A  solution  •  •  •  by  restraints  on  the 
outfiow  of  private  capital  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  alternative  policies  which  could 
lead  to  a  contraction  of  the  UJS.  economy  and 
an  ensuing  reduction  In  Import  demand." 
pkehs  or  restkaintb 

"PiU'thermore,  the  effort  being  made  by 
the  U.S.  authorities  to  prevent  these  re- 
straints from  causing  injury  to  the  develop- 
ing countries,  or  other  countries  in  relatively 
weak  payments  positions,  is  to  be  welcomed. 

"Nevertheless,  continuation  over  the  longer 
run  of  a  comprehensive  program  to  restrict 
the  outflow  of  capital  from  the  United  States 
would  not  only  represent  a  break  with  U.S. 
tradition,  but  would  also  not  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  International  community." 

When  all  the  members  of  the  fund  accept 
the  quota  Increase  that  became  effective 
today,  the  total  of  all  quotas  will  rise  from 
tl6  to  $21  bUUon.  Mr.  Schweiteer  said  today 
that  "It  should  not  be  long  before  this 
occurs." 

two-thirds  approval 

The  quota  Increase  became  effective  be- 
cause 60  members  having  together  67.8  per- 
cent of  total  quotas  have  made  their  sub- 
scription. The  needed  amount  was  two- 
thirds  of  total  quotas. 

The  50  Include  11  of  the  16  meml>ers  that 
were  granted  Increases  of  more  than  the  25 
percent  provided  by  the  general  formula. 
The  five  not  included,  all  expected  to  sub- 
scribe soon,  are  West  Germany,  Canada, 
Greece,  Norway,  and  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Schweitzer  said  that  "the  last  2  years 
have  been  the  busiest  In  the  fund's  history." 
Outstanding  drawings  now  are  at  the  record 
level  of  $4.3  blUion  and  last  year  more  coun- 
tries, 23,  drew  on  the  fund  than  ever  liefore. 

Addrcss  bt  the  Managing  Director  of  ths 
International      Monetary      Fond,      Mr. 
Pierre-Paul  SCHwrEirzER,  Before  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  Untteb 
Nations,  February  24, 1066 
This  is  the  third  year   in  which   I   have 
addressed  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
and  I  should  like  to  say  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate  these  opportunities   to   appear   before 
you  to  discuss  the  many  problems  that  we 
have   in  common.     Looking   back  at  world 
economic   developments   In    recent    years,    I 
believe  that  we  have  cause  for  both  dissatis- 
faction and  encouragement.     Acute  poverty 
has  persisted  in  many  countries,  aiong  with 
hunger  and  even  the  fear  of  famine.     The 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  countries  remains 
painfully   wide,    with    the    advance    of    the 
poorer  countries  proceeding  too  slowly,  and 
often  suffering  grievous  setbacks. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  an  un- 
rivaled growth  of  world  trade,  a  sustained 
and  high  level  of  economic  activity  In  much 
of  the  world,  and  a  solid  strengthening  of 
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Intemattonal  monetary  cooperation.  Ttae 
continuation  of  economic  growth  at  a  lub- 
■tantUl  rate  cannot  be  regarded  aa  acciden- 
tal. It  la  baalcally  attributable  to  a  aet  of 
policies  and  attitudes  tbat  have  developed 
after  World  War  II.  In  all  countries  high 
rates  of  employment  and  economic  growth 
have  become  accepted  as  blgh-prlorlty  ob- 
jectives. Their  realization  in  Individual 
countries  haa  been  facilitated  by  a  refine- 
ment in  methods  of  economic  diagnosis  and 
management.  It  has  been  helped  also  by 
Intensive  cooperation  and  consultation  on 
questions  of  economic  policy  In  a  number  of 
bodies  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  the  Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  and 
In  other  International  organizations  such  as 
the  OATT  and  the  OECD. 

The  favorable  developments  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  Industrial  countries.  In- 
deed, growth  rates  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries have  on  the  average  about  equaled  those 
In  the  developed  countries,  and  have  been 
high  by  historical  standards.  However,  much 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries In  Increasing  national  growth  rates  has 
been  nullified  by  the  rapid  Increase  In  their 
populations,  and  we  are  all  acutely  aware 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple still  live  under  deplorable  conditions. 
If  we  are  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  developing  countries  to  tolerable  levels. 
It  la  an  essential  condition  that  an  adequate 
growth  rate  be  sustained  In  the  highly  In- 
dustrialized areas  of  the  world,  and  we  there- 
fore place  great  value  on  the  advance  made 
by  the  Industrial  countries.  Only  as  this 
progress  continues  can  a  rising  demand  be 
Insured  for  the  export  products  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  the  maintenance  of 
conditions  under  which  a  growing  volume  of 
development  finance  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  become  available.  We  should,  at 
the  same  time,  recognize  that  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  developing 
cotintrles  will  not  flow  automatically  from 
the  growing  afSuence  of  a  relatlvetys^few 
rich  nations.  This  will  require  a  sustained 
effort  by  all  countries,  over  many  decades. 
This  Is  an  effort  to  which  International  orga- 
nizations must  contribute  their  share,  and  It 
Is  one  In  which  the  Fund,  In  Its  own  sphere, 
has  been  participating  slnod  Its  Inception. 

During  the  past  year,  developments  In  the 
world  economy  and  International  payments 
have  been  more  satisfactory  than  seemed 
likely  when  I  addressed  the  Council  a  year 
ago.  First,  in  spite  of  some  slowdown  In 
several  major  countries,  mainly  In  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  high  levels  of  employment 
have  continued.  Aggregate  production  In 
the  Industrial  countries  was  substantially 
higher  In  1065  than  In  1964.  Second,  the 
decline  In  the  rate  of  growth  of  international 
trade  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  was 
subsequently  reversed.  Third,  although  a 
weakening  In  prices  for  primary  products 
reduced  the  rise  In  the  export  receipts  of  the 
primary  producing  countries  In  the  first  half 
of  1S68,  thereafter  commodity  prices  became 
steadier  and  the  export  earnings  of  primary 
producing  countries  Improved.  Fourth,  the 
sharp  tensions  In  International  payments 
which  characterized  late  1064  and  early  106S 
have  eased  considerably. 

But  I  must  also  note  the  fact  that  the 
general  expansionary  trend  In  the  world 
economy  has  Increased  the  pressures  on 
prices  on  a  broad  front.  The  problems  of 
bow  to  a^old  and  how  to  contain  Inflationary 
pressures  are  now  again  among  the  major 
challenges  facing  all  Industrial  countries. 

An  acceleration  In  the  pace  of  the  U.S. 
economic  advance  In  the  second  half  of  1066 
was  a  major  factor  underlying  the  greater 
strength  shown  by  the  world  economy.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  rate  of 
growth  In  North  America  was  markedly  high- 
er than  In  the  other  Industrial  areas.  Both 
the  United  States  and  Caoiada  were  able 
to  make  considerable  progress  toward  solv- 


ing their  problems  of  unemployment. 

In  the  Industrial  countries  In  Western 
Europe  and  In  Japan,  expansion  was  much 
less  vigorous,  and  Industrial  output  rose  only 
slowly  until  the  foiirth  quarter  of  1066. 
There  was  relative  stability  In  the  aggregate 
output  of  Industrial  countries  outside  North 
America  In  the  earlier  part  of  1066  but  this 
overall  result  reflected  a  combination  of 
continued  expansion  In  some  countries,  no- 
tably Oermany,  with  relative  slack  In  others. 
These  latter  Included  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  where  measures 
had  been  taken  to  combat  Inflationary  pres- 
sures or  to  redress  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tions. However,  in  some  of  the  latter  coun- 
tries, mainly  Prance  and  Italy,  output  has 
recently  begun  to  expand  more  rapidly. 
Production  In  the  Industrial  countries  as  a 
group  now  appears  to  be  advancing  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  a  year  ago.  This  year,  their 
output  may  hopefully  be  expected  to  rise 
by  a  little  over  4  percent — about  the  ssime 
rate  as  that  recorded  from  1064  to  1066. 

The  temporary  slowdown  In  the  rise  In 
world  trade  In  the  first  half  of  last  year  af- 
fected the  exports  of  the  primary  producing 
countries  more  than  those  of  the  manufac- 
turing countries,  whereas  during  the  1963- 
64  boom  both  had  increased  at  about  the 
same  rate.  The  wider  fluctuations  In  the  ex- 
port receipts  from  primary  products  can  only 
partly  be  ascribed  to  the  changes  In  demand 
In  the  Industrial  countries:  supply  conditions 
and  structural  factors  appear  to  have  been 
at  least  as  Important. 

The  fall  In  prices  from  1964  to  1966  only 
slowed  but  did  not  halt  the  growth  In  the 
export  earnings  of  the  primary  producing 
countries.  Nevertheless  the  price  movements 
adversely  affected  their  balance-of-payments 
positions.  The  primary  producing  countries 
had  been  In  general  surplus  In  1063  and 
1064,  but  In  1966  the  more  advanced  mem- 
bers of  this  group  ran  Into  aggregate  deficit. 
Although  the  developing  countries  as  a  whole 
continued  to  be  In  moderate  surplus  through 

1965,  the  true  meastire  of  the  pressure  on 
their  payments  positions  was  again  masked 
by  the  maintenance  of  rigid  controls. 

When  I  addressed  the  Council  a  year  ago, 
both  of  the  major  reserve  currencies  were 
undw  pressure.  During  the  past  year  both 
of  these  currencies  were  strengthened.  This 
happened  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  major  Industrial  countries,  France  and 
Italy,  were  In  subatantlal  International  sur- 
plus as  a  result  of  relatively  slack  domestic 
economlee.  An  offsetting  factor  was  that  the 
balance  of  payments  of  Oermany,  where 
boom  conditions  existed  throughout  the 
year,  swung  from  surplus  Into  deficit.  The 
continued  expansion  In  Oermany  was  the 
most  Important  single  factor,  aside  from  the 
strong  performance  of  the  U.S.  economy.  In 
preventing  the  recessionary  tendencies  In 
certain  countries  during  1066  from  spread- 
ing to  wider  areas.  With  ample  reserves  and 
a  large  volume  of  International  transactions 
In  relation  to  national  Income,  Germany  was 
well  able  to  provide  this  expansionary  im- 
pulse to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Germany's 
Imports  rose  by  30  percent  between  1064  and 

1966,  but  Its  exports  also  rose  and  its  deflclt 
remained  relatively  moderate  and  Its  re- 
serve ftosltlon  strong. 

The  most  serious  feature  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  problems  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1964-66  was  the  deflclt  on  current 
account,  although  at  the  same  time  an  In- 
crease in  the  net  outflow  of  long-term  cap- 
ital made  the  position  more  difficult.  Sev- 
eral corrective  measures  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom  late  In  1964,  including  a  temporary 
surcharge  on  Imports,  were  supplemented  In 
1066  and  again  more  recently  by  the  adop- 
tion of  more  restrictive  financial  and  mone- 
tary polices  and  various  restraints  on  the 
outflow  of  capital.  These  measures  resulted 
In  some  Improvement  in  the  current  balance 


and  a  reduction  In  the  net  outflow  of  capital 
In  the  course  of  1066.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  year  a  considerable  strengthening  of 
sterling  In  exchange  markets  was  In  evidence. 
The  U.8.  deflclt,  unlike  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  has  persisted  over  a  number  of 
years.  It  has  gradually  reduced  U.S.  re- 
serves by  about  $10  bUlion  from  the  post- 
war high  of  926  billion  in  1940.  The  draw- 
ing down  of  the  U.S.  geld  stock  and  the 
substantial  increase  In  dollar  reserves  held 
by  other  countries  have  brought  into  sharp 
focus  the  need  for  achieving  a  balance  In 
the  U.S.  payments  position. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  long  succes- 
sion of  large  and.  until  last  year,  growing 
surpluses  on  ciu-rent  account.  Its  overall 
payments  Imbalance  has  been  caused  prin- 
cipally by  large  outflows  of  public  fimds  and 
Increased  outflows  of  private  capital,  stem- 
ming In  part  from  the  docnlnant  position 
that  the  United  States  holds  In  the  world's 
capital  markets.  These  outflows  have  been 
of  great  beneflt  to  all  the  recipient  coun- 
tries— especially  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries— and  the  need  has  been  to  achieve 
balance  without  unduly  cutting  off  the 
world's  access  to  U.S.  capital.  The  VS.  pro- 
gram of  volxmtary  restraint  on  the  move- 
ment abroad  of  both  short-term  and  long- 
term  private  capital  has  already  been  quite 
effective  and,  despite  a  decline  In  the  cur- 
rent account  surplus  last  year,  the  overall 
deflclt  has  been  reduced  considerably. 

Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  U.S. 
deflclt,  U.S.  gold  losses  In  1066  were  the  larg- 
est in  many  years.  This  development  is  ex- 
plained In  part  by  large  conversions  of  ex- 
isting dollar  balances  into  gold  by  some 
countries,  mainly  in  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
although  these  were  partially  offset  by 
Canada's  recent  gold  sales  against  U.S.  dol- 
lars. Conversion  of  foreign  exchange  as- 
sets Into  gold  during  1066  had  the  effect  of 
destroying  sizable  amounts  of  internation- 
al liquidity,  and.  In  spite  of  considerable 
reserve  creation  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  world  reserves  grew  only 
slightly  last  year.  This  development  Is 
among  the  factors  that  have  led  to  the  re- 
cent Intensifications  of  efforts  to  deal  with 
the   problem   of   international    liquidity. 

A  solution  to  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  by  restraints  on  the  outflow 
of  private  capital  Is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  alternative  policies  which  could  lead  to 
a  contraction  ot  the  U.S.  economy  and  an 
ensuing  reduction  in  import  demand.  Fur- 
thermore, the  effort  being  made  by  the  U.S. 
authorities  to  prevent  these  restraints  from 
causing  Injury  to  the  developing  countries, 
or  to  other  countries  in  relatively  weak  pay- 
ntents  positions.  Is  to  be  welcomed.  Never- 
theless, continuation  over  the  longer  run  of 
a  comprehensive  program  to  restrict  the 
outflow  of  capital  from  the  United  States 
would  not  only  represent  a  break  with  U.S. 
tradition,  but  would  also  not  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  International  ccxnmu- 
nlty. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  really  important  Is- 
sue for  the  longer  run  is  whether  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  Insure  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  balance  In  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national accounts  will  not  have  harmful 
effects  on  the  world  economy.  Prospects  for 
avoiding  these  will  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  appropriate  action  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  international  liquidity.  For 
numy  years,  U£.  deflclts  have  provided  very 
large  increases  In  the  International  reserves 
of  other  countries,  and  thereby  have  helped 
to  maintain  momentum  In  the  growth  of  the 
world  economy.  Elimination  of  the  VS. 
deflclt  will  dry  up  an  Important  source  of 
International  liquidity.  Without  interna- 
tional action  to  create  International  reserves, 
this  could  well  result  in  the  adoption  of  con- 
tractionary or  restrictive  policies  In  other 
countries.  This  In  turn  could  force  the 
United  States  to  take  more  severe  measures 
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to  protect  Its  balance  of  payments,  and  the 
result  could  be  a  vicious  aircle. 

The  continuing  inquiry  Into  the  question 
of  the  adequacy  of  International  liquidity, 
methods  of  Improving  the  processes  for  ad- 
justing payments  disequlUbrlumB,  and  possi- 
ble improvements  to  the  international  mone- 
tary system,  has  been  the  principal  pre- 
occxipation  In  intematlQOal  financial  circles 
In  recent  months.  Intensive  studies  of  these 
matters  are  now  being  conducted  in  several 
bodies.  I  shall  be  saylnf  more  about  these 
studies  later.  At  this  point,  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  the  Fund's  conftinulng  role  In  this 
field.  i 

One  of  ttie  more  Imponant  types  of  Inter- 
national liquidity  Is  that  provided  by  the 
Fund.  As  la  w^  understood  by  our  mem- 
ber countries,  and,  I  am  sure,  by  members 
erf  this  Council,  a  part  <>t  a  member's  draw- 
ing facilities  In  the  Fund  is  avalla/ble  on  a 
virtually  automatic  baalB.  The  remainder, 
and  greater  part.  Is  avallAble  to  members  on 
certain  conditions.  The£e  Involve  the  main- 
tenance or  adoption  by  the  member  of  satis- 
factory policies  directed  toward  preventing 
or  correcting  the  member's  payments  Un- 
balances. The  action  which  Is  now  In  proc- 
ess to  Increase  members'  quotas  In  the  Fund 
is  an  Important  one.  The  Fund  possesses 
the  largest  pool  of  credit  resources  available 
to  countries  for  the  tlnaaclng  of  balance-of- 
payments  deficits.  Theae  resources  consti- 
tute a  large  potential  supply  of  liquidity, 
available  according  to  well-established  prin- 
ciples, which  many  members  have  found  to 
be  of  crucial  Importance. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  report  that  the 
executive  board  determined  yesterday  that 
countries  having  the  req;ulred  two-thirds  of 
total  quotas  have  cxins^oted  to  their  quota 
Increases,  and  these  wiu  therefore  become 
effective  within  the  next  month.  ThU  brings 
Into  effect  the  quota  increases  approved  by 
the  Fund's  Board  of  Oovemors  last  March, 
providing  for  a  general  Increase  of  25  percent 
In  members'  quotas,  together  with  larger  In- 
creases for  16  countries.  It  should  not  be 
long  before,  with  f\irther  consents  forthcom- 
ing, quotas  In  the  Pimd  rise  from  the  current 
level  of  about  916  billion  to  about  921  billion. 
It  Is  gratifying  that  this  strengthening  of 
the  Fund's  financial  position  should  be  In 
process  Just  a  few  weeks  before  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Fund's 
Board  of  Executive  Directors.  Twenty  years 
ago  Fund  membership  was  39,  with  total 
quotas  amounting  to  9T.4  billion.  Now  the 
Fund  has  103  member^  and  when  all  the 
pending  quota  Increases  tire  completed,  total 
quotas  will  be  nearly  Ijltree  times  the  1046 
level. 

The  agreement  last  September  to  renew  the 
general  arrangements  to  borrow  for  a  second 
period  ot  4  years,  from  October  1066,  Is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  (Serterminatlon  of  the 
major  industrial  countries  to  work  together 
In  safeguarding  the  existing  International 
monetary  system.  You  may  recall  that 
under  these  borrowing  arrangements,  the 
governments  or  central  banks  of  10  indus- 
trial members  have  agreed  to  lend  their  cur- 
rencies to  the  Fund,  up  to  an  aggregate 
amount  of  96  billion,  if  needed  to  forestall 
or  cope  with  an  Impairment  of  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system.  The  arrangements 
have  proved  valuable,  first  in  December  1064 
and  again  In  May  1066,  in  connection  with 
large  United  Kingdom  drawings  on  the  Fund. 
I  should  like  not  only  to  stress  here  the 
cooperative  character  of  the  agreement  on 
Fund  quota  Increases  and  the  renewal  of  the 
general  arrangements  to  b<MTow,  but  also  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  central  banks  and  mone- 
tary authorities  who  combined  to  make 
available  an  unprecedented  volimie  of  con- 
tingency financing  to  support  the  pound 
sterling  in  Its  recent  period  of  weakness. 
Outsld«  observers  have  recently  been  too 
Impressed,  In  my  view,  by  overpubllclzed 
aifferences    among    nations    regarding    the 


future  covirse  ot  the  International  monetary, 
system.  It  Is  true  that  these  differences 
exist,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  di- 
vert attention  from  the  less  dramatic  but 
vital  practical  day-to-day  cooperation  among 
bankers  and  governments  that  has  become 
an  Integral  part  of  the  present  international 
monetary  scene. 

The  past  2  years  have  been  the  busiest  In 
the  Fund's  history.  Total  drawings  rose  to 
92  billion  In  1964  and  to  92.4  blUion  In  1965. 
Last  year  23  countries  drew  on  the  Fund — 
more  than  In  any  previous  year.  Since  March 
1947,  when  the  Fund  began  operations,  the 
cumulative  total  of  all  drawings  has  risen 
to  911.6  billion,  the  number  of  countries  that 
have  used  the  Fund's  resources  has  now 
reached  60 — the  majority  being  developing 
countries — and  outstanding  drawings,  by  36 
members,  are  at  a  record  level  of  94.3  billion. 

The  magnitude  of  the  financial  demands 
on  the  Fund  In  the  past  2  years  has  largely 
been  a  a  reflection  of  the  payments  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  the  two  main  reserve 
centers,  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  first  time  that  these 
two  countries  have  been  simultaneously 
uting  the  Fund's  resources.  Net  drawings 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  at  nearly  92.4  bil- 
lion, are  the  largest  ever  made  by  a  single 
Fund  member.  U.S.  drawings  on  the  Fund, 
which  began  In  February  1964,  have  also 
been  extensive  on  a  cumulative  gross  basis, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  more  than  91  bil- 
lion. However,  during  1964  and  1965,  U.S. 
dollars  continued  to  be  drawn  from  the  Fund 
by  other  members,  and  outstanding  U.S. 
drawings  have  been  correspondingly  reduced, 
and  have  remained  always  within  the  gold 
tranche.  The  current  level  of  U.S.  draw- 
ings— 9516  mlUlon— Is  about  half  the  VS. 
gold  tranche. 

But,  as  I  have  noted  earlier,  this  does  not 
Imply  any  slackening  In  the  use  of  the  Fund's 
resources  by  developing  countries.  In  1966, 
the  Fund  approved  new  standby  arrange- 
ments for  20  such  countries,  9  In  Latin 
America,  5  In  Africa,  and  6  in  Asia,  provid- 
ing total  drawing  facilities  amounting  to 
9646  million,  of  which  9250  million  was  still 
available  to  be  drawn  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  largest  standby  arrangement  approved 
last  year  was  a  9200  million  aj-rangement 
for  India,  which  was  fully  utilized  during  the 
course  of  the  year  to  help  sustain  that  covm- 
try's  sharply  deteriorating  exchange  position. 
Other  standby  arrangements  Included  a  9126 
million  arrangement  with  Brazil;  a  new  ar- 
rangement In  the  same  amount  was  approved 
earlier  this  month  In  support  of  that  coun- 
try's comprehensive  efforts  to  overcome  In- 
flation. An  980  million  arrangement  with 
Yugoslavia  was  approved  In  support  of  a 
broad  program  of  exchange  and  economic  re- 
form. Drawings  on  the  Fund  In  1966 — In- 
cluding drawings  under  the  standby  arrange- 
ments I  have  just  enumerated — ^were  made  by 
more  developing  countries  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  A  record  number  of  these  coun- 
tries are  currently  using  the  Fund's  resources, 
and  their  outstanding  drawings  are  at  an  all- 
time  high  of  91.4  billion. 

In  Its  transactions  and  consultations  with 
members,  the  Fund  has  continued  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  high  level  of  external  In- 
debtedness of  some  countries.  Repayment 
commitments  and  servicing  on  short-  and 
medium-term  debts  have  now  reached  criti- 
cal proportions  for  a  number  of  members. 
Short-term  borrowings,  of  course,  are  often 
entered  into  on  the  tacit  understanding  that 
they  will  be  renewable  at  maturity,  but  even 
these  obligations  Introduce  a  precarious  ele- 
ment Into  a  country's  exchange  budget. 
Moreover,  the  preemption  of  future  exchange 
earnings  for  debt  servicing  and  repayment 
can  seriously  reduce  a  country's  capacity  to 
Import  and  can  exert  excessive  pressure  on 
exchange  reserves.  In  extreme  cases,  such 
commitments  raise  doubts  about  a  country's 
future  creditworthiness  and  can  result  in  the 


denial  of  fresh  resources  from  abroad,  thus 
causing  a  disruption  of  the  continuity  of 
economic  growth.  Where  appropriate,  the 
Fund  has  assisted  member  countries  In  debt 
rescheduling  negotiations  with  the  countries 
to  which  they  are  Indebted.  It  has,  I  be- 
lieve, played  a  useful  role  as  an  Impartial 
observer  providing  an  assessment  of  the 
debtor  country's  position. 

Useful  as  this  work  might  be,  the  Fund  has 
maintained  that  It  is  preferable  to  prevent 
the  development  of  situations  In  which  debt 
rescheduling  Is  necessary.  This  Is  primarily 
a  matter  for  enlightened  action  and  constant 
watchfulness  by  creditor  and  debtor  coun- 
tries, but  we  believe  that  international  insti- 
tutions can  make  an  appropriate  contribu- 
tion here  also.  The  Fund  Is  about  to  embark 
on  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  to  improve  the  docu- 
mentation on  countries"  Indebtedness  on 
short  term  as  well  as  long  term.  This  should 
help  the  Fund  to  assist  coiuitries  more  effec- 
tively within  Its  field  of  operation,  since,  as 
Is  the  case  with  many  human  ailments,  an 
early  diagnosis  Is  the  best  way  to  prevent 
later  complications. 

At  the  request  of  many  of  our  developing 
members,  the  F^ind  Is  at  present  closely  ex- 
amining the  workings  of  Its  compensatory 
financing  facility.  This  facility  was  estab- 
lished in  1963  with  the  aim  of  helping  pri- 
mary producing  countries  to  meet  short-term 
fluctuations  In  their  export  earnings  largely 
attributable  to  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  the  member  concerned,  by  making 
available  financial  assistance  over  and  above 
that  already  available  from  the  Fund  for  gen- 
eral balance  of  payments  support.  Since  Its 
Introduction,  however,  only  three  countries — 
Brazil,  the  Sudan,  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public— have  made  drawings  under  Its  pro- 
visions. This  small  demand  on  the  facility 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that.  In  the  3  years 
In  which  this  facility  has  been  available,  ex- 
port earnings  by  primary  producing  countries 
have  been  relatively  favorable. 

The  facility  operates  by  means  of  drawings 
repayable  within  the  normal  term  for  the 
Fund's  financial  assistance;  that  is,  a  maxi- 
mum of  6  years.  It  is  thus  not  intended  to 
offer  a  solution  to  the  problems  associated 
with  longer  term  declines  In  commodity 
prices,  which  would  raise  deeper  economic 
Issues,  such  as  the  provision  of  new  resources 
or  commodity  arrangements,  or  the  reorien- 
tation of  economics.  However,  the  Fund 
has  received  a  number  of  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  facility  within  the  context  of  the 
Fund's  existing  purposes  and  resources.  We 
are  at  present  carrsring  out  a  thorough  and 
critical  review  of  the  Fund  scheme  as  it  has 
been  operated  so  far,  and  are  considering  how 
It  might  best  serve  future  needs.  I  am  not 
able  to  say  at  this  stage  what  our  conclusions 
will  be,  but  I  believe  that  we  shall  come  up 
with  some  constructive  proposals  to  Improve 
the  facility's  usefulness  to  Fund  members. 

The  provision  of  short-term  finance  to 
members  In  temporary  payments  difficulties 
Is  of  course  one  of  the  central  purposes  for 
which  the  Fund  was  established.  It  is  Inti- 
mately connected  with  the  adequacy  of  in- 
ternational reserves,  to  which  the  Fund  haa 
given  attention  throughout  the  20  years  of  Its 
existence.  As  early  as  1953,  this  Council  re- 
quested and  received  a  report  from  the  Fund 
on  this  question.  This  was  followed  by  a 
study  entitled  "International  Reserves  and 
Liquidity,"  published  In  1068,  which  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  a  general  increase  of  50 
percent  In  members'  Fiuid  quotas  In  1959. 

International  liquidity,  therefore.  Is  not  a 
new  field  of  Interest  for  the  Fund,  although 
It  Is  a  subject  which  has  come  increasingly  to 
the  fore  In  International  financial  discus- 
sions In  recent  years.  This  has  developed 
particularly  since  the  Fund's  annual  meet- 
ing of  Oovemors  In  September  1063.  The 
Fund's  annual  report  for  f oat  year  Included 
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a  eompr«hen<lve  dlac\iulon  of  the  liquidity 
question.  Since  then  the  Fund's  1064  and 
1946  annual  reports  have  contained  extensive 
analysis  of  certain  aspects  of  It. 

A  basic  point  underlying  the  present  dis- 
cussions Is  one  I  have  mentioned  earlier.  If 
the  United  States  balances  Its  external  ac- 
counts, as  it  Is  now  In  the  process  of  doing, 
and  If  no  cotinteractlon  Is  taken  to  Insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  world  liquidity,  the 
future  growth  of  world  trade  and  payments 
would  very  likely  be  Jeopardized. 

I  think  It  Important  to  note  that  the 
growth  of  world  reserves  In  1906  was  un- 
usually low,  and  the  postwar  tendency  for  a 
relaxation  of  restrictions  on  trade  and  capi- 
tal movements  has  been  slowed  down  If  not 
checked.  In  these  circumstances  It  is 
widely  recognized  that  it  is  not  too  early  to 
try  to  reach  an  international  consensus  on 
two  points:  on  the  way  the  International 
monetary  system  should  develop,  and  on  pos- 
sible new  techniques  for  supplementing  ex- 
isting reserves  that  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary. The  Pund  la  intensifying  its  studies 
and  discussions  with  this' end  in  view.  The 
group  of  10  participants  in  the  general  ar- 
rangements to  borrow  are  taking  similar  ac- 
tion, and  they  are  expected  to  report  on  the 
progress  of  their  deliberations  later  this  year. 
The  Fund  has  participated  In  this  work  of 
the  group  of  10  so  that  close  contact  has 
been  maintained  between  the  two  delibera- 
tions. The  staff  of  the  Fund  also  assisted  a 
special  study  group  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General  of  UNCTAD. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  efforts,  we  have 
now  progressed  to  the  point  where  the  liquid- 
ity problem  Is  better  understood,  and  there 
is  broad  agreement  on  the  need  to  accelerate 
the  search  for  a  satisfactory  solution  to  it. 
Among  the  issues  to  be  determined  are  (1) 
What  are  the  world's  needs  for  reserves  and 
prospects  for  their  growth?  (3)  If  a  new 
reserve-creating  mechanism  Is  required, 
which  countries^hould  participate  In  that 
mechanism?  ani(3)  On  what  basU  will  the 
reserves  be  distributed?  These  simple  ques- 
tions, however,  are  not  conducive  to  simple 
answers.  They  Involve  complex  technical, 
financial,  economic,  and  political  considera- 
tions. 

It  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me  to  enter 
Into  the  intricacies  of  these  problems  in  my 
remarks  today,  but  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  observations  of  a  nontechnical  character. 
It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  need  for 
reserves  Is  not  limited  to  the  more  Indus- 
trUUaed  countries.  I  want  to  recall  In  this 
connection  that  the  Fund  has,  from  its  very 
early  years,  urged  the  developing  countries  to 
Increase  their  reserves,  pointing  out  to 
them — in  general  and  individual  cases — the 
aewity  of  the  problems  that  arise  If  coun- 
tries try  to  conduct  their  payments  on  the 
basis  of  inadequate  reserves.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  developing  countries  as  a  group, 
excluding  those  few  that  happened  to  make 
unusual  reserve  gains  during  World  War  n, 
have  Increased  their  reeerves  by  about  80  per- 
cent over  the  last  decade.  l.e..  about  in  pro- 
portion to  their  trade. 

Any  scheme  for  reserve  creation  must, 
therefore,  start  out  from  the  recognition  of 
the  lefltlmate  reserve  needs  of  developed  and 
developing  countries  alike.  Such  a  universal 
starting  point  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  provision  of  addiUonal  liquidity  to  all 
oo\intrles  must  be  made  in  the  same  way.  I 
do  not  preclude  the  poesiblllty  of  approach- 
es that  are  multiple  In  character  and  will 
yet  be  felt  to  be  equitable  all  around  and, 
therefore,  fully  aooeptable.  The  process  by 
Which  decisions  on  liquidity  creation  are 
taken  must  also  In  my  opinion  be  one  that 
properly  reflects  the  widespread  character  of 
the  problem.  The  experience  of  the  Fund,  In 
which  all  members  can  exercise  their  proper 
tnfliMnoe,  shows  that  this  can  be  arranged  In 
ways  which  at  the  same  time  recognize  the 
special  position  o<  certain  oountrte*. 


The  decisions  that  we  are  approcK^ilng  re- 
fer not  to  the  Introduction  of  temporary  Im- 
provlsaUons  but  to  basic  fiirther  stesw  In 
the  continuing  evolution  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  They  will  surely  have  a 
lasting  Influence  on  the  future  course  of 
world  economic  developments,  and  thus  on 
the  economic  position  of  each  country.  It  Is 
because  of  the  international  nature  of  the 
problem  that  I  have  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
truly  international  solution.  To  pursue  any 
other  course  would.  In  my  view,  be  a  great 
disservice  to  the  progress  of  International 
monetary  coop)eratlon. 

Many  of  the  issuee  now  under  considera- 
tion were  faced  by  the  participants  of  the 
United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Con- 
ference at  Bretton  Woods  in  1944,  and  were 
there  settled  to  the  general  satlsfacUon  with 
the  creation  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  The  decisions  then  taken  were  based 
on  the  enlightened  understanding  that  all 
nations,  large  or  small,  were  interdependent 
parts  of  the  international  economic  system. 
It  Is  on  that  understanding  that  we  must 
continue  to  build. 
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THE  EUROPEAN-ASIAN  PARALLEL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  In  a  care- 
fully argued  article.  Chalmers  M.  Roberts 
develops  three  points  which  I  have 
stressed  In  my  recent  Vletnsun  speeches. 

First,  there  Is  a  genuine  consensus  In 
the  United  States  on  the  need  to  stop  the 
expansion  by  aggression  and  force  of 
communism,  but  that  the  critics  of  the 
present  policy  of  the  administration  in 
Vietnam  resist  drawing  the  conclusions 
which  are  inherent  In  their  premise. 
This  is,  namely,  that  such  expansion 
must  be  stopped  in  Asia  as  well  as  Europe. 

Second,  Roberts  correctly  argues  that 
alliances  in  Asia  may  not  be  so  imllke  al- 
liances in  Europe  if  historical  develop- 
ment is  considered.  When  NATO  was 
first  created,  it  was  strictly  an  American- 
British  show.  Only  later  did  the  Italian 
and  French  economies  and  political  situ- 
ation stabilize  to  allow  them  to  make  a 
contribution.  Only  In  1956  were  the 
West  Germans  permitted  to  add  their 
troops  to  the  alliance.  One  cannot  ex- 
pect more  from  our  Asian  allies  at  this 
stage  in  their  development  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  our  European 
allies  right  after  World  War  n. 

Third.  Roberts  argues  that  the  risk  of 
direct  Red  Chinese  Intervention  in  Asia 
is  no  more  likely  than  Russian  interven- 
tion in  Europe  so  long  as  their  own  in- 
terests and  territory  su-e  not  directly 
challenged.  Specifically  he  doubts  that 
Red  China  will  send  tro<H)s  into  Vietnam 
so  long  as  the  United  States  and  Saigon 
do  not  attempt  to  occupy  or  overthrow 
the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  the  article 
by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Poet  on  February  27 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Old  Policy  Is  Nttb  or  Nxw  Dkbar 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
The  great  debate  wracking  the  United 
States  today  over  Its  role  and  course  in  Viet- 
nam Is  but  the  latest  manifestation  of  an 
old  argument  about  the  role  in  world  affairs 
of  this  longtime  isolationist  Nation. 

It  was  barely  a  quarter  century  ago  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  roundly  criticized 


for  seeming  to  suggest  that  the  world  should 
quarantine  the  aggressors,  HlUer  and  Mus- 
solini. In  1939,  FX>Jl.  raised  a  storm  by 
suggesting  that  America's  frontier  lay  In 
France  or  along  the  Rhine. 

In  the  wake  of  World  War  n,  when  the 
often  uneasy  American  allUnce  with  the  So- 
viet Union  was  turning  into  a  cold  war, 
George  Kennan  wrote  a  magazine  article 
enunciating  a  basic  Amerioan  policy,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  "containment." 

Kennan,  then  head  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's policy  planning  staff  and  later  Am- 
bassador to  Russia  and  Yugoslavia,  argued 
that  there  must  be  "a  long-term,  patient  but 
firm  and  vigilant  containment  of  Russian  ex- 
pansive tendencies."  He  said  that  because  ot 
the  West's  superior  economic  and  mlUtary 
potential,  it  could  and  should  apply  counter- 
force  at  "a  series  of  constantly  shifting  geo- 
graphical and  political  points"  corresponding 
to  the  shifts  and  maneuvers  of  Soviet  policy. 

Five  months  before  the  Kennan  article 
appeared  in  print,  the  policy  was  in  fact 
affirmed  In  the  Truman  doctrine.  President 
Truman  declared  in  an  address  to  Congress 
on  March  12,  1947,  that  "it  must  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressuree.  I 
believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their  own 
way." 

Diu-ing  the  Elsenhower  years,  Secretary  of 
State  John  Poster  Dullee  attempted  to  create. 
In  the  image  of  the  NATO  alliance  for  con- 
taining Soviet  power  in  Bhirope.  the  CENTO 
and  8EATO  alliances  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia.  But  both  today  are  riddled  with  mili- 
tary weakness  and  poliUcal  disagreement. 

THE    DCSATX'S    BSSKNCC 

Today,  the  great  debate,  in  essence,  con- 
cerns whether  Kennan's  containment  policy 
and  Triiman's  doctrine  have  relevance  to 
Asia,  speclflcally  to  China  and  Chinese  com- 
munism. China  was  not  Communist-gov- 
erned at  the  time  Kennan  wrote  and  even 
in  the  early  years  of  Mao  Tse-t\mg's  control 
of  the  Chinese  mainland  many  In  the  West 
viewed  his  realm  as  hardly  more  than  a 
Moscow  satrapy.  The  Slno-Sovlet  quarrel 
and  the  current  Chinese  verbal  militancy 
have  shattered  that  illusion  In  Moscow  as 
well   as  in  Washington. 

As  the  American  debate  over  Vietnam  has 
progressed,  many  of  the  critics  of  President 
Johnson's  policies  have  come  at  least  to  ac- 
cept a  basic  relevance  In  Asia  of  the  con- 
tainment doctrine.  Kennan  himself  told  the 
Senate  FcHvign  Relations  Committee  that 
"the  policy  of  containment  certainly  has  rele- 
vance to  China,  but  it  is  a  question  of  what 
and  where  and  what  lies  within  our  resources. 
If  we  had  been  able  to  do  better  In  Vietnam, 
I  would  have  been  delighted  and  I  would 
have  thought  that  the  effort  was  warranted." 

Senator  Fkank  Chuxch,  Democrat,  of 
Idaho,  wrote  in  the  Washington  Poet  last 
Sunday  that  "our  present  interests  compel 
us  to  shape  a  workable  foreign  policy  which 
will  (1)  contain  Russia  and  China  and  (2) 
discourage  the  further  spread  of  conmiu- 
nlsm." 

Columnist  Walter  Llppmann,  like  CHtmcH 
a  strong  critic  of  the  President,  has  written 
that  "the  containment  of  Red  China  today, 
like  the  containment  of  Stalinist  Russia  after 
the  World  War,  is  necessary  to  the  |>eace 
of  the  world  and  is  a  vital  Interest  of  the 
United  States." 

In  defense  of  the  administration.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  declared,  also 
to  the  Senate  committee,  that  the  Korean 
war  was  fought  to  sustain  "the  prlncli^e 
that  the  Communist  world  should  not  be 
permitted  to  expand"  and  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  Ball  has  said  that  we  are  In 
Vietnam  as  "part  of  a  continuing  struggle 
to  prevent  the  Communlsta  from  upaettlng 


the  fragUe  balance  of  povmr  through  force  or 
the  threat  of  force." 

TRX  BOKKS  nttT  PICK 

To  the  President,  Rusk,  Ball,  and  adminis- 
tration supporters,  the  point  seems  obvious: 
we  are  trying  to  do  no  more  and  no  less  In 
Asia  than  we  have  done  successfully  In  Ku- 
rope.  But  to  critics  such  as  Chttkch,  Llpp- 
mann, Senator  J.  Whxiam  Fui.bricht,  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas,  the  Foralgn  Relations  Conv- 
mlttee  chairman,  and  others,  we  have  gone 
far  beyond  that  to  take  cm  war  which  Is  not 
really  relevant  to  containment  of  China  and. 
In  fact,  may  lead  to  a  military  conflict  with 
China.  In  short.  whUe  tucb  critics  as  these 
may  not  contest  the  prihclple,  they  deny  Ita 
application  in  Vietnam. 

What  are  the  bones  they  pick  with  the 
Johnson  policy? 

They  say  the  United  States  has  no  alUes 
in  Asia,  as  It  has  in  Europe  In  the  NATO  Al- 
liance. They  perhaps  forget,  however,  that 
West  Germany,  which  now  has  the  largest 
ground  contingent  in  NATO,  was  not  a  mem- 
ber when  the  Alliance  was  created.  They 
perhaps  forget  that  the  Initial  military 
power  was  almost  totally  American  and 
British.  And  they  perhaps  forget  that  France 
and  Italy  were  economically  and  politically 
chaotic  with  strong  Communist  parties. 
There  was  little  democratic  spirit  In  Germany 
in  the  early  years  after  Hitler  or  in  Italy 
after  Mussolini.  In  short,  the  United  States 
spent  years  In  developing  the  Alliance  both 
politically  and  militarily. 

In  southeast  Asia,  the  United  States  has 
only  rudimentary  aUlances  by  present  Euro- 
pean standards.  Some  allies  back  our  stand 
in  Vietnam;  some  do  not;  most  worry  about 
the  consequences  of  our  policy.  Much  of  the 
future  nature  of  the  /jmerican  posture  In 
Asia,  in  terms  of  alliance^  to  contain  Chinese 
power,  hinges  on  the  outuome  of  the  current 
military  conflict. 

ASIA    VXSStTS   CTTBOPX 

The  critics  also  say  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  Burope  and  Asia  because  most 
Americans  share  with  the  Western  European 
allies  a  common  culture  and  sense  of  de- 
mocracy, whereas  Asian  culture  Is  totally 
different  and  there  Is  tittle  democracy  or 
even  desire  for  it.  In  narrow  fact,  the  charge 
Is  correct.  But  nations  and  peoples  change, 
the  Intarplay  of  East  and  West,  of  North 
and  South,  In  today's  jet  age  is  Immense  In 
terms  of  Ideas  as  well  ae  economics.  Or  as 
Secretary  Rusk  has  put  it: 

"There  are  people  who  speak  of  Asians  as 
if  they  were  strange  creatures  from  another 
planet.  Asia  is  a  contlttent  of  many  races 
and  many  cultures.  But  when  you  get  down 
to  fundamentals,  Asians  *  •  •  want  the 
same  things  we  and  other  Western  peoples 
want:  a  better  life  for  ttiemselves  and  their 
chUdren.  education,  frewdom  from  disease 
and  terror  and  war.  Thty  know  that  in  this 
age  It  is  no  longer  neceseary  for  men  to  live 
In  misery." 

Or  as  President  Johnson  remarked  at  At- 
lantic City  shortly  after  attending  the  Hono- 
lulu conference : 

"We  cannot  hold  freedom  less  dear  In  Asia 
than  in  Burope  or  be  leee  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  men  whose  skin  Is  a  different  color." 

The  United  States  has  always  been  basi- 
cally Europe-minded.  Despite  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  which  plunged  us 
Into  World  War  II.  we  Insisted  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy  on  glTlng  the  war  against 
Nazi  Germany  priority  a»er  the  war  against 
fascist  Japan.    But  must  It  always  be  so? 

Involved  In  this  attitude  of  repulsion  for 
affairs  Asiatic  surely  is  the  matter  of  race: 
Americana  and  West  Europeans  are  predomi- 
nantly white,  the  Asians  of  a  spectrum  of 
colors.  Furthermore,  Europe's  population 
and  economic  level  are  in  o\ir  own  range; 
Asia's  numbers  seem  endless.  To  many,  they 
are  simply  hordes  of  th«  poverty  stricken 
Mid  unwashed. 


Many  Americana  have  come  to  see  beyond 
the  cliches  of  Asian  life,  but  many  more  find 
safety  only  In  a  Europe-mindedness  for  their 
internationalism.  The  real  world  compels 
American  acceptance  of  Asia  as  a  massive 
fact  of  life  in  a  world  grown  increasingly  In- 
terdependent. 

LOVX-HATX   STNDBOIU 

Toward  the  Chinese  especially  there  is  an 
American  love-hate  syndrome.  Many  Axner- 
Icans  simply  cannot  forgive  Chinese  Ingrati- 
tude for  the  good  deeds  of  mls&ionary  days, 
nor  accept  the  fact  that  we  trampled  on 
Chinese  pride  along  vrith  other  Western 
powers. 

A  further  view  of  the  critics  is  that  we  do 
not  know  how,  and  perhaps  never  will  learn 
how,  to  oc^e  with  guerrilla  wars  based  In 
part  on  indigenous  discontent  with  local 
social  and  economic  conditions;  that  we 
oversimplify  such  uprisings  into  wars  devU- 
Ishly  instigated  by  a  nonexistent  Interna- 
tional Conununlst  conspiracy. 

In  short,  they  argue  that  the  United  States 
strikes  only  a  negative  and  sterile  anti- 
Communist  poeture. 

It  Is  true  that  this  often  seems  to  be  the 
case,  and  at  times  It  has  been  the  fact.  The 
President's  effort  at  Honolulu  was  designed 
to  add  the  other  dimension;  to  show  that 
the  United  States  cares  about  the  poeltive 
aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese  as  well  as  the 
negative  aspecta  of  Communist  encroach- 
ment. 

It  was  lata  in  the  game.  It  also  Is  true,  for 
such  emphasis.  And  the  administration  can 
be  faulted  as  well  for  a  tendency  to  antl- 
Communlst  hyperbole,  to  which  the  critics 
have  objectad,  In  Llppmann's  words,  as 
"verbalism"  Instead  of  realism  and  "ama- 
teurism" Instead  of  professionalism. 

There  is  another  factor,  too,  which  Is  too 
much  overlooked:  the  changing  nature  of 
Communist  tactics.  We  tended  to  view  the 
Korean  conflict  in  terms  of  World  War  11, 
and  thus  many  were  repelled  by  our  self- 
imposed  limitations  In  contradistinction  to 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  view  that  "In  war 
there  is  no  substitute  tat  victory." 

HARKING     BACK 

Now,  m  Vietnam,  the  tendency  Is  to  think 
back  to  Korea  and  lament  the  absence  of  a 
battle  line  on  a  dally  map  to  show  how  we 
are  doing  in  order  to  make  evident  some  limit 
to  our  military  ambitions.  It  has  been  the 
Communist  choice  to  obfuscate  the  situation 
by  lulng  gnierrUIa  tactics  without  Chinese 
participation,  just  as  In  Korea  it  was  their 
choice  to  fight  a  limited  war  without  Soviet 
participation. 

The  United  States  has  finally  evolved  new 
military  tactics  to  cope  with  a  new  military 
situation;  but  our  political  evolution  has  not 
kept  pace.  We  find  it  difficult  to  accept  this 
type  of  war  as  simply  another  change  in 
Conununlst  strategy  for  countering  Ameri- 
can power  and  efforts  at  containment.  We 
could  and  did  adjust  to  Stalin's  blockade 
gambit  over  Berlin.  Why  should  it  be  so  dif- 
ficult to  adjust  to  a  guerrilla  war? 

Finally,  the  critics  contend  that  whereas 
containment  in  E^irope  was  designed  to  say 
to  the  Soviets  that  we  would  not  permit  any 
further  expansion  of  Russian  power  by  means 
of  the  Red  Army,  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
Is  different  because  It  representa  no  effort  at 
expansion  of  Chinese  power  by  means  of  the 
Chinese  Army.  Here,  again,  we  balk  at  ac- 
cepting a  differing  technique  to  obtain  sim- 
ilar If  not  Identical  ends. 

On  occasion,  imperial  China  extended  Ita 
direct  military  sway;  more  often  it  used  the 
just  as  effective  technique  of  creating 
tributary  states  bound  to  It  by  fear  and 
fealty.  Communist  China  doubtless  would 
employ  this  latter  procedure  throughout  Asia 
were  It  not  for  the  Intervention  of  American 
power. 

The  Eastern  European  nations  Initially 
were  true  aateUltea  of  Moscow,  but  they  have 


evolved  to  a  degree  of  independence;  yet  on 
key  issues  they  remain,  with  the  exceptions 
of  Tugoelavla  and  Albania,  basically  sub- 
servient to  the  Soviet  Union — and  all  are 
Communist  states.  China's  aim  in  Asia  is 
simply  another  form  of  such  tributary  states. 
In  Vietnam,  Peiplng  wanta  a  totally  Com- 
munist neighbor. 

THE    KOKEAN    FEAR 

Plnally,  on  the  American  fear  of  another 
Korea,  meaning  a  repetition  In  Vietnam  of 
the  Chinese  intervention  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  volunteers,  historians  now 
agree  that  China  sent  Ita  troops  Into  Korea 
to  fight  the  United  States  and  ita  United 
Nations  allies  only  when  It  felt  Ita  own  secu- 
rity was  threatened  and  that  ita  neighboring 
Communist  regime.  North  Korea,  was  in 
danger  of  extinction  because  of  the  military 
push  to  the  Yalu  River  boundary  with  China. 

In  the  Vietnamese  confiict,  President  John- 
son has  given  every  assurance  that  there  is 
no  such  threat  to  China;  he  has  said  we  do 
not  eeek  to  destroy  the  regime  in  Hanoi  nor 
covet  ita  territory,  despite  the  bombings  of 
North  Vietnam.  There  Is  no  sign  of  any  in- 
tention to  Invade  North  Vietnam,  as  North 
Korea  was  Invaded,  and  of  carrying  the  land 
war  to  the  Chinese  frontier. 

Fundamentally,  then,  the  United  States  Is 
involved  in  Vietnam,  whatever  the  argu- 
menta  over  how  It  all  began,  to  contain  Chi- 
nese expansionism:  that  is,  to  contain  the 
advance  of  Chinese  power  by  the  use  of 
force,  either  Chinese  force  or  that  of  a 
proxy.  T^e  North  Vietnamese  and  their  in- 
strumentality, the  Vleteong,  are  attempting 
to  advance  Communist  power,  just  as  the 
North  Koreans  attempted  to  advance  Com- 
munist power. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  hostile  to  Uie 
Chinese,  Communist  or  not,  and  there  la 
hope  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  can  become  the  Tito 
of  Asian  communism,  but  this  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  China  is  attempting  to 
use  him  to  expand  the  realm  of  Asian  com- 
munism, beholden  in  a  tributary  sense  to 
Peiplng. 

The  question  for  Americana  Is  whether 
they  recognize  the  eesenUal  fact:  that  to 
permit  an  alteration  In  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  Communist  orbit,  however  faction -ridden 
It  Is  and  despite  degrees  of  Internal  inde- 
pendence, Is  to  alter  the  balance  of  power. 
It  also  would  encourage  Peiplng,  as  the  cen- 
ter of  Asian  communism,  to  believe  that 
success  In  Vietnam  can  lead  to  similar  suc- 
cesses elsewhere — to  the  detriment  of  Amer- 
ican power  and  prestige  as  well  as  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 


RESOLUTIONS  PERTAININa  TO  PUR- 
CHASE OP  SURPLUS  OR  USED 
EQUIPMENT  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  resolu- 
tions relative  to  purchase  of  surplus  or 
used  equipment  in  New  York  State  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RasoLunoir  107,  lOM 
(By  Suffolk   County   Board  of  Supervisors, 

resolution  relative  to  purchase  of  surplus 

or  used  equipment) 

Whereas  counties  and  towns  of  New  York 
State  frequently  have  need  for  certain  types 
of  machinery  and  equipment,  the  use  of 
which  will  be  for  a  limited  time,  and  surplus 
machinery  and  equipment,  or  used  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  would  be  adequate,  and 
the  ability  of  a  county  or  town  to  purchase 
such  machinery  and  equipment  at  reduced 
prices  would  result  in  considerable  saving  to 
taxpayers;  and 
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WlMTCM  Um  StaU  PUuince  Law  peniUU  the 
OOce  of  Oexkeral  Services  to  sell  auzplxis,  ob- 
aoiete,  or  uaed  in»ciilner7  and  aqulpment; 
kiMl  It  hks  been  the  experience  that  much  of 
■ucta  machinery  and  equlpoMnt  la  aold  to 
dealer*,  who  then  offer  much  of  aucb  ma- 
chinery for  sale  to  counties  and  towns  at  a 
large  increase  In  price;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  from  time 
to  time  disposes  of  surplus  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  about  the  only  way  a  munic- 
ipality U  permitted  to  make  purchase  of 
such  particular  items  Is  through  the  local 
offlce  of  clTll  defense;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  consensus  of  this  board 
that  such  surplus,  obsolete,  or  uaed  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  should  be  made 
available  to  counties,  towns,  cities,  and  vil- 
lages at  a  fair  price  before  being  sold  to 
dealers :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Suffolk  hereby  urges  the  State 
legislature  to  pass  legislation  to  require  the 
several  departments  of  the  State  having  sur- 
plus, obsolete,  or  used  machinery  and  equip- 
ment for  sale,  to  prepare  an  Inventory  of  the 
major  Items,  such  as  trucks,  power  shovels, 
bulldozers,  cranes,  and  other  highway  equip- 
ment, with  prices  established  for  the  Items, 
that  copies  of  such  Inventories  be  furnished 
to  each  county,  town,  city,  and  village,  that 
such  municipalities  be  given  a  limited  time 
In  which  to  purchase  such  Items  at  the  prices 
Indicated  on  the  inventory,  and  that  any 
Items  not  sold  to  municipalities  then  be  sold 
at  public  sale;   and  b«  It  further 

Be»olve4,  That  the  VS.  Congress  be  urged 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  permit  munlc- 
IpallUes  of  the  United  SUtes  to  purchase 
surplus,  obsolete,  or  used  machinery  and 
equipment  at  appraised  value  before  the 
same  ar«  sold  to  the  public;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Reaolced,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  be. 
and  he  hereby  Is,  directed  to  transmit  certi- 
fied copies  Ol  this  resolution  to  the  senators 
and  assemblymen  representing  SuJTolk 
County  In  the  SUte  leglslattirs  and  the  CS. 
Congressmen  and  the  U.S.  Senators  repre- 
senting the  people  of  Suffolk  County,  and  all 
Other  county  boards  of  supervisors  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  the  Supervisors  Asso- 
ciation, the  Aasoelatlon  of  Towns,  the  County 
Officer*  Aaaodatton,  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Highway*  Association,  and  the 
Town  Highway  Superintendents  AsaocUtlon. 

Dated:  February  14.  lOM. 

Approved : 

H.  I.KX  DnfNisoN. 
County  Executive  of  Suffolk  County. 

Statk  or  New  Yowt, 

BOAKO  OF  StTPEKVlSOSa  OT  Ekic  Countt. 

Bufftio,  S.Y.,  February  It.  i966. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  hereby  certify  that  at  a  session  of  the 
Board  of  Supervlaoro  o<  Erie  County,  held 
In  the  county  ball.  In  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
on  the  15th  day  of  February  A.D.  IBW,  a 
resolution  was  adopted,  ot  which  the  follow- 
ing Is  a  tnx*  copy : 

"Heaolvtd.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  tbs  County  of  Brie  hereby  urges  the 
legislature  to  amend  the  State  finance  law, 
the  general  municipal  law  and  other  appli- 
cable statutes  to  require  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  State  having  surplus,  obsolete, 
or  used  machinery  and  equipment  for  sale  to 
prepare  an  inventory  of  the  major  Items 
such  as  trucks,  power  shovels.  buUdoaers. 
cranes,  and  other  highway  equipment,  and 
the  price  established  for  each  item,  and  that 
copies  of  such  Inventories  be  furnished  to 
each  county,  town.  city,  and  village  and  that 
such  municipalities  be  given  a  limited  time 
In  which  to  purchase  such  Items  at  the  price 
Indicated  on  the  Inventory  and  that  any 
Itama  not  aold  to  municipalities  then  be  sold 
at  public  sale;  and  be  It  further 

"JUsoIretf,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  permit  municipalities 


to  purchase  surplus,  obsolets  or  uaed  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  at  appraised  value 
before  the  same  are  sold  to  the  public." 
Attest: 

WaLTHt  A.  Hols. 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Superviaort 
of  Erie  County. 

RESOLDTION    17 PtTKCHASE  OF  STAT*  SURPLUS 

OB   Used  Bvumtxm  bt  MumciFALmxs 

(By  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 

Committees) 

Whereas  counties  and  towns  frequently 
have  need  for  certain  types  of  machinery 
and  equipment  the  use  of  which  will  be  for 
a  limited  time  and  surplus  machinery  and 
equipment  or  uaed  machinery  and  equipment 
would  be  adequate  and  the  ability  of  a 
county  or  town  to  purchase  at  reduced  prices 
would  result  In  considerable  savli-gs  to  tax- 
payers; and 

Whereas  the  State  finance  law  permits  the 
offlce  of  general  services  to  sell  surplus,  ob- 
solete, or  used  machinery  and  equipment  and 
It  has  been  the  experience  that  much  of  such 
machinery  and  equipment  Is  sold  to  dealers 
who  then  offer  the  same  items  for  sale  to 
counUes  and  towns  at  a  large  Increase  In 
price;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  from 
time  to  time  dlspoees  of  surplus  machinery 
and  equipment  and  about  the  only  way  a 
municipality  la  permitted  to  make  purchase 
of  particular  items  Is  through  the  local  office 
of  civil  defense;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
this  board  that  such  surplus,  obsolete  or  used 
machinery  and  equipment  should  be  made 
available  to  counties,  towns,  cities,  and  vil- 
lages at  a  fair  price  before  being  sold  to 
dealers:   Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Allegany  hereby  urges  the 
legislature  to  amend  the  State  finance  law, 
the  general  municipal  law  and  other  appli- 
cable sUtutes  to  require  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  State  having  surplus,  obsolete 
or  used  machinery  and  equipment  for  sale  to 
prepare  an  Inventory  of  the  major  Items, 
such  as  trucks,  power  shovels,  bulldozers, 
cranes,  and  other  highway  equipment,  and 
the  price  established  for  each  Item,  and  that 
copies  of  such  Inventories  be  furnished  to 
each  county,  town,  city  and  village  and  that 
such  municipalities  be  given  a  limited  time 
In  which  to  purchsMe  such  Items  at  the  price 
Indicated  on  the  Inventory  and  that  any 
Items  not  sold  to  municipalities  then  be  sold 
at  public  sale;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  permit  municipalities 
to  purchase  surplus,  obsolete  or  used  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  at  appraised  value 
before  the  same  are  sold  to  the  public;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  be  and  he  hereby  is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Supervisors'  Association,  Association  of 
Towns,  the  County  Ofllcers  Association, 
County  Superintendent  of  Highways  Associ- 
ation. Town  Highway  Superintendents'  As- 
sociation, all  members  of  the  New  York  State 
LegUlature  and  the  VS.  Congress  represent- 
ing Allegany  County,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  aU  other  county  boards  of 
supervisors  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

MaMLST    C.   ACKXaMAN, 

Clerk,  Board  of  Supervisors, 

Allefmny  County. 

RxsoLunoif  27,  1M0 
(Resolution  relating  to  purchase  of  surplus 
or  used  equipment  by  Mr.  Storle) 
"Whereas  counties  and  towns  of  New 
York  State  frequently  have  need  for  certain 
types  of  machinery  and  equipment,  the  use 
of  which  will  be  for  a  limited  time,  and  sur- 
plus machinery  and  equipment,  or  used  ma- 
chlnery  and  equipment,  would  be  adequate, 


and  the  ability  of  a  county  or  town  to  pur- 
chase such  machinery  and  equipment  at  re- 
duced prices  would  result  in  considerable 
saving  to  taxpayers;  and, 

"Whereas  the  State  finance  law  permits 
the  office  of  general  services  to  sell  surplus, 
obsolete,  or  used  machinery  and  equipment; 
and  It  has  been  the  experience  that  much 
of  s\ich  machinery  and  equipment  Is  sold  to 
dealers,  who  then  offer  much  of  such  ma- 
chln«7  for  sale  to  counties  and  towns  at  a 
large  increase  In  price;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  from 
time  to  time  disposes  of  surplus  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  about  the  only  way  a 
municipality  Is  permitted  to  make  purchase 
of  such  particular  Items  Is  through  the  local 
office  of  civil  defense;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  consensus  of  this  board 
that  such  surplus,  obsolete  or  used  machin- 
ery and  equipment  should  be  made  available 
to  counties,  towns,  cities  and  villages  at  a 
fair  price  before  being  sold  to  dealers:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  ThAt  the  Board  of  Sui>ervlsors 
of  the  County  of  St.  Lawrence  hereby  urges 
the  State  legislature  to  pass  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  several  departments  of  the  State 
having  surplus,  obsolete,  or  used  machinery 
and  equipment  for  sale,  to  prepare  an  Inven- 
tory of  the  major  Items,  such  as  trucks, 
power  shovels,  buUdoeers,  cranes,  and  other 
highway  equipment,  with  prices  established 
for  the  Items,  that  copies  ot  such  Inventories 
be  furnished  to  each  county,  town,  city, 
and  village,  that  such  municipalities  be  given 
a  limited  time  In  which  to  purchase  such 
Items  at  the  prices  Indicated  on  the  Inven- 
tory, and  that  any  Items  not  sold  to  munici- 
palities then  be  sold  at  public  sale;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resoltyed,  That  the  VS.  Congress  be  urged 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  permit  muni- 
cipalities of  the  United  States  to  purchase 
surplus,  obsolete,  or  used  machinery  and 
equipment  at  appraised  value  before  the  same 
are  sold  to  the  public;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  boar^  of 
supervisors  be  and  he  hereby  Is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  Sena- 
tor Stafford,  Assemblyman  Ingram,  Congress- 
man McEwxN,  Senator  Javits,  and  Senator 

KXNNXDY." 

On  a  motion  by  Ur.  Storle.  seconded  by 
Mr.  Miller,  the  resolution  was  tinanimously 
adopted. 

I,  Charles  V.  POx,  clerk  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  res- 
olution unanimously  adopted  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  County  Board  of  Supervisors  on 
Februai-y  14.  1966. 

Chaxubb  V.  Fox. 
Clerk,    St.    Lawrence    County    Board 
of  Supervisors. 


RKsoLirrioN  29,  1966 
Resolution  objecting  to  sec.  63  of  the  con- 
servation Uw,  by  Mr.  Storle 

"Whereas  section  53  of  the  conservation 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York  compels  coun- 
ties In  the  Adirondack  preserve  to  pay  one- 
half  the  cost  of  fighting  forest  fires;  and 

"Whereas  the  claim*  arise  from  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  State  conservation  depart- 
ment In  fighting  forest  fires;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  conservation  depart- 
ment had  complete  control  over  the  expendi- 
tures and  do  hire  men  and  equipment,  in- 
cluding an  airplane  and  bulldocers;  and 

"Whereas  some  of  this  equipment  is  hired 
merely  to  stand  by  In  case  of  need;  and 

"Whereas  counties  have  no  control  or  su- 
pervision over  the  expenditures;  and 

"Whereas  the  coonttes  In  the  Adirondack 
preserve  have  no  control  over  the  closing  of 
the  woods  during  the  droaght  ssasop;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  statute  that  oampels  ths 
small  counties  In  the  Adirondack  Ptirest  Pre- 


serve to  pay  this  expense  U  unjust  and  unfair 
to  the  taxpayers  of  these  counties;  and 

"Whereas  the  users  ot  the  woods  pay  a 
license  fee  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
woods  are  used  by  realdeets  from  all  over  the 
State,  as  well  as  nonresidents  of  the  State; 
and 

"Whereas  this  type  of  expenditure  ca\ues  a 
terrific  financial  Injustice  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  small  counties  In  which  the  fires  happen 
to  occur:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  SupervlscHS 
of  the  covmty  of  St.  Lawrence  do  hereby 
protest  and  do  hereby  dbject  to  this  unfair 
law  which  Is  a  statute;  ahd  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Nerw  York  State  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly  hereby  consider  amending 
or  changing  the  existing  law  so  as  to  elim- 
inate this  exi>ense  of  fighting  forest  fires  to 
an  Individual  county;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  said  board  of  super- 
visors do  hereby  request  the  State  senator 
and  State  assemblyman  from  this  district  to 
Introduce  legislation  to  change  the  law  In 
relation  to  the  counties  bearing  half  of  the 
cost  of  fighting  forest  tires  in  their  respec- 
tive counties." 

On  a  motion  by  Mr.  Storie,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Dlxson  and  Mr.  Slat«,  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

I,  Charles  V.  Fox,  clerk  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  the  above  Is  a  true  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  St.  Lawrence  County  on  February  14,  1966. 
C*»Hi..«8  V.  Fox, 
Clerk,  St.  Lawrence 
Supervisors. 


County  Board  of 


items  not  sold  to  mtmlclpalitles  then  be 
sold  at  public  sale;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  urg;ed  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  permit  municipalities 
to  purchase  surplus,  obsolete,  or  used  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  at  appraised  value 
before  the  same  are  sold  to  the  public;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  of 
supervisors  Is  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  Senator  William 
T.  Smith,  to  Assemblyman  Charles  D.  Hen- 
derson, to  Congressman  Chari.xs  Ooodkix, 
to  Senator  Jacob  JAvrrs  and  to  Senator  Bos- 
EST  Kennedy. 


Stxubem  County'  Resolution 
Resolution  \irglng  legislation  In  regard   to 
purchase  by  municipalities  of  surplus  or 
used  equipment,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  highway  committee  and  the  Insur- 
ance and  laws  committee 
Whereas   counties   and,  towns   frequently 
have  need  for  certain  typ«8  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  the  use  of  which  will  be  used  for 
a  limited  time  and  surplus  machinery  and 
equipment   or   used    machinery   and   equip- 
ment would  be  adequate  and  the  ability  of 
a  county  or  town  to  purchase  at  reduced 
prices  would  result  in  considerable  savings 
to  taxpayers;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  finithce  law  permits  the 
offlce  of  general  services  to  sell  surplus,  obso- 
lete or  used  machinery  and  equipment  and  It 
has  been  the  experience  that  much  of  such 
machinery  and  equipment  Is  sold  to  dealers 
who  then  offer  the  same  Items  for  sale  to 
counties  and  towns  at  a  large  increase  In 
price;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  from 
time  to  time  disposes  ojf  surplus  machinery 
and  equipment  and  about  the  only  way  a 
municipality  Is  permitted  to  make  purchase 
of  particular  Items  Is  thi-ough  the  local  offlce 
of  civil  defense;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  this  board  that  such  surplus,  obsolete  or 
unused  machinery  and  equipment  should  be 
made  available  to  counties,  towns,  cities,  and 
villages  at  a  fair  price  before  being  sold  to 
dealers:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  County  of  Steuben  hereby  urges  the 
legislature  to  amend  the  State  finance  law, 
the  general  municipal  law  and  other  appli- 
cable statutes  to  require  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  State  having  surplus,  obsolete, 
or  used  machinery  and  equipment  for  sale 
to  prepare  an  Inventory  of  the  major  Items, 
such  as  trucks,  power  shovels,  bulldoeers, 
cranes,  and  other  highway  equipment,  and 
the  price  established  for  each  Item,  and  that 
copies  of  such  Inventories  be  furnished  to 
each  county,  town,  city,  and  village  and  that 
such  munlclpallUes  be  given  a  limited  time 
In  which  to  purchase  sui^  items  at  the  price 
Indicated  on  the  Inventory  and   that   any 


RETIREMENT   OP   SENATOR   McNA- 
MARA,  OF  MICHIOAN 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  have  heard  of 
the  pending  retirement  from  the  Senate 
of  Senator  Pat  McNauara,  of  Michigan, 
on  groiuids  of  ill  health. 

I  have  never  known  a  more  honorable, 
candid,  or  forthright  man.  Senator  Mc- 
Namaha  ^>eaks  his  mind  without  guile  or 
craft  and  votes  his  convictions  without 
fear  or  favor. 

He  is  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar — a 
tower  of  integrity.  He  is  also  a  brave 
and  uncomplaining  man.  The  Senate  is 
the  better  for  his  service,  and  so  is  the 
country. 

We  shall  miss  him,  and  so  will  the 
Nation. 


REDUCTION  OF  SPECIAL  MILK  PRO- 
GRAM—RESOLUTION OP  THE 
ATERMONT  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  resolution  of  the  Vermont  State  Board 
of  Education  under  date  of  Febru- 
ai7  23,  1966,  in  opposition  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  appropriation  for  the  special 
school  milk  program  for  fiscal  1966  and 
the  reduction  in  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  1967  In  the  appropriation  for 
the  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution   of  the  Vermont   State   Boakd 
OF  Education 

The  Vermont  State  Board  of  Education  at 
Its  regular  meeting,  February  11,  1966,  \manl- 
mouBly  voted  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  reduced  the  appropriation  for  the  special 
milk  program  for  fiscal  1966;  and 

"Whereas  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
1967  proposes  drastic  cuts  In  the  appropria- 
tions for  school  lunch  etnd  special  milk  pro- 
grams, and 

"Whereas  the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation unanimously  feels  that  both  the 
school  lunch  and  special  milk  programs  are 
vital  to  the  children  of  America  and  hence 
to  the  future  of  the  Nation:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Vermont  State  Board 
of  Education  opposes  any  reduction  in  the 
appropriations   fCM*  these   programs;    and 

"That  the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion believes  that  Federal  appropriations  for 
these  programs  should  be  Increased,  com- 
mensurate with  the  growth  of  both  programs; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Vermont  delegation  In  the 


Congress  and  the  Offlce  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

RicRAas  A.  Oxbbonxt, 
Commissioner  of  Sdueation  and  Sec- 
retary to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
Uon. 


THE  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  CUTS 
THE  GRANTS  FOR  LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES  SUCH  AS  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
source  of  pride  to  all  Alaskans  is  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Alaska  located  at  College, 
Alaska,  a  few  miles  west  of  downtown 
Fairbanks.  The  university  dates  from 
1915.  when  the  UJ3.  Congress  set  aside 
land  for  the  support  of  an  agricultural 
college  and  school  of  mines.  This  land- 
grant  college  opened  for  Instruction  In 
1922  under  the  presidency  of  Charles  E. 
Bimnell,  previously  a  Federal  judge.  It 
was  a  small  school,  and  remained  so  in 
the  years  before  the  war,  but  performed 
a  unique  task  then,  as  it  does  today, 
for  it  Is  the  only  institution  of  higher 
learning  In  the  United  States  that  serves, 
within  the  scope  of  its  resources,  all  of 
public  educational  needs,  beyond  high 
school,  of  an  entire  State.  It  became  the 
University  of  Alaska  in  1935  by  action  of 
the  territorial  legislature. 

In  number  of  students,  as  compared 
to  other  universities  In  the  United  States, 
the  University  of  Alaska  Is  a  small  but 
rapidly  growing  Institution.  Apart  from 
the  main  campus,  it  operates  six  commu- 
nity colleges  in  cities  throughout  the 
State,  and  In  four  of  those  communities, 
it  offers  the  only  education  programs 
above  the  high  school  level.  In  terms 
of  activities  in  research  and  advanced 
study,  it  is  burgeoning — its  institute  of 
arctic  biology,  its  geophysical  Insti- 
tute, the  arctic  research  laboratory,  are 
making  valuable  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  of  our  planet. 

The  1967  Federal  budget,  which  pur- 
ported to  allow  both  guns  and  "the  high 
priced  spread"  would  sharply  curtaO 
these  activities.  The  new  budget  would 
rilminate  $39,276  in  the  Alaska  Agricul- 
ture Experiment  Station  funds  for  re- 
search conducted  jointly  by  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  cut,  coupled  with  the  budget's  fail- 
ure to  provide  funds  for  continued  agri- 
culture research  in  Alaska,  amounting  to 
$400,000  last  year,  will  force  the  experi- 
ment station  in  Palmer  to  close.  This 
station  has  developed  a  potato  that  can 
compete  favorably  with  imported  pota- 
toes— those  locally  grown  had  a  high 
water  content  attributed  to  the  exten- 
sive hours  of  growth  imder  the  long  day- 
light of  northern  latitudes.  Also  Just 
announced  by  the  Palmer  station  is 
a  new  variety  of  grass  that  will  be  of 
utmost  importance  to  our  dairy  Industry. 
It  is  vitally  Important  that  we  in  Alaska 
develop  other  products,  for  we  are  almost 
solely  dependent  upon  air  freight  for  the 
greater  share  of  our  fresh  vegetables. 
Unless  these  funds  are  restored — If  we 
are  forced  to  close  our  research  station, 
our  harvest  In  many  years  to  come  will 
suffer,  this  is  but  another  of  the  bitter 
fruits  produced  by  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia  and  nurtured  by  the  ever-increasing 
escalation  of  our  military  efforts  there. 
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Equally  tragic  is  the  drastic  cutback  in 
funds  for  Instruction  and  facilities  in 
land  grant  institutions.  Here  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  is  losing  over  $230,000. 
This  means  that  if  the  average  salary  of 
an  instructor  In  Alaska  is  $10,000,  we  will 
lose  23  Instructors.  Some  programs  will 
have  to  be  eliminated.  Others  may  of 
necessity  be  cut  back  or  hekl  at  their 
present  levels. 

In  a  State  that  Is  noted  for  its  richness 
in  natural  resources.  Yet  we  consider 
our  most  important  natural  resource  an 
educated  populace.  If  we  must  sacrifice 
something  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
wholly  unnecessary  xmdeclared  war  in 
Vietnam  let  the  sacrifice  be  made  in 
other  areas  that  we  can  more  readily  af- 
ford—not In  the  education  of  our  youth. 
They  will  be  sacrificed  both  at  home  and 
abroad  by  the  southeast  Asian  folly. 
These  funds  should  be  restored. 


ELECTORAL  COULEGE— REFORM  OR 
RETREAT? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  opened  hearings 
cwi  the  question  of  reforming  the  elec- 
toral college.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
present  testimony  today  in  behalf  of  my 
proposal.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Ricohd  my  testimony 
before  the  committee  in  behalf  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  12,  which  is  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Stuck  Thurmond,  Republi- 
can, of  South  Carolina ;  John  McClellak, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas;  Roman  Hruska, 
Republican,  of  Nebraska;  Thrustoh 
Morton,  Republican,  of  Kentucky; 
Pim  DoMiNicK,  Republican,  of  Colo- 
rado; HxitAM  FoNC,  Republican,  of 
Hawaii;  J.  Calh  Boggs,  Republican,  of 
Ddaware;  John  Btennis,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi:  and  Winston  Phocty.  Re- 
publican, of  Vermont  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  presidential  electors  by  the 
district  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony of  Senator  Munot  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ch&lrman,  It  U  a  pleasure  to  appear 
before  thla  Bubcoininltt«e  on  the  question  of 
electoral  coUege  reform.  Tbla  1b  an  laaue 
with  which  I  have  been  cloeely  aasoclated 
aince  1063  when  I  Joined  with  former  Repre- 
sentative Frederic  R.  Coudert,  of  New  York, 
In  Introducing  legislation  which  would  elect 
presidential  electors  from  districts  within  a 
State  rather  than  from  a  State  as  a  whole. 

Such  a  plan  did  not  originate  with  us,  al- 
though it  has  been  popularly  called  the 
Mundt-Coudert  plan,  for  it  was  In  fact  origl- 
oally  advocated  by  such  early  and  mightier 
statesmen  as  James  Madison.  Thonuia  Jefler- 
aon.  and  John  Qulncy  Adams. 

I  point  this  out  to  emphasize  that  the  need 
for  such  a  plan  has  always  existed  although 
It  has  never  been  formally  adopted.  At 
ls«st  it  has  never  t>een  adopted  on  a  national 
basts  which  would  be  the  only  fair  way  of 
utilising  such  a  procedure.  I  believe  that 
today  the  need  la  even  greater  than  It  has 
been  In  the  past. 

As  the  result  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
m  Boker  v.  Carr,  and  of  particular  slgnifl- 
cance  to  the  question  of  electoral  districts, 
Weaberry  v.  Sanders,  a  profound  change  has 
oecuifsd  In  our  systsm  of  representation — a 
Chang*  that  has  provided  us  with  both  the 


Increased  need  for  equalization  within  our 
presidential  electoral  process  and  the  vehicle 
to  achieve  that  equalization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  later  point  I  will  go 
Into  this  matter  of  Wetberry  v.  SafuteTs  and 
the  subsequent  redistrlcUng  of  congressional 
districts  so  that  they  wUl  be  as  equal  In 
population  as  practical  In  more  detail.  I  will 
also  cover  the  provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 13;  much  of  what  I  will  say  has  been 
said  before — the  last  time  in  19fll  before  thla 
same  subcommittee.  I  note,  however,  that 
very  few  of  the  same  members  are  present 
as  the  certainties  of  time  and  the  uncertain- 
ties of  elections  have  taken  their  toll. 

For  the  present,  let  me  say  that  I  agree 
with  James  MacOregor  Burns  who  has  writ- 
ten: "Most  Americans,  regardless  of  party, 
are  agreed  on  the  faUlngs  of  the  electoral 
coUege.  It  is  unfair.  Inaccurate,  uncertain, 
and  undemocratic.  Unfair,  because  the 
presidential  candidate  losing  a  State  by  even 
a  close  margin  forfeits  all  of  that  State's 
electoral  votes.  Inaccurate,  because  in  most 
elections  the  winner's  electoral  votes  are  In- 
flated grotesquely  out  of  proportion  to  his 
popular  vote.  Uncertain,  because  presiden- 
tial electors  are  not  legally  bound  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  who  carries  the  State.  And 
undemocratic,  because  if  no  candidate  wins 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  college  the  verdict 
is  rendered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  each  State  delegation,  no  matter  bow 
large,  casts  but  a  single  vote  in  choosing 
among  the  three  top  candidates." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  13,  in  my  esti- 
mation, Is  the  only  plan  prop>oeed  which 
would  correct  these  inequities  without  mak- 
ing basic  changes  in  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. It  would  correct  the  unfairness  by 
eliminating  the  general  ticket  system.  It 
would  correct  the  Inaccuracy  because  It 
would  bring  the  electoral  vote  In  line  with 
the  popular  vote.  It  would  correct  the  un- 
certainty because  It  would  bind  the  presi- 
dential electors  to  the  winning  candidate. 
It  would  correct  the  \indemocratic  factors 
because  It  provides  for  a  greater  voice  for 
the  larger  States  should  Congress  be  farced 
to  name  the  President  In  the  event  no 
candidate  wins  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
college. 

I  stress  this  totality  of  correction  for  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amending  process  of  the 
Constitution  should  never  be  used  to  con- 
firm error;  It  should  only  be  used  to  correct 
It  and  now  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
reexamine  the  electoral  process  for  the  F>re8- 
ident  of  the  United  States  we  should  do  a 
thorough  job  of  It  and  get  to  the  real  root 
of  the  problem  which  is  the  general  ticket 
system.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  proposals  advanced 
by  President  Johnson  or  that  none  of  them 
are  desirable.  On  the  contrary,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  13  Includes  some  of 
them,  and  could  be  modified,  I  believe,  to 
Include  others.  The  real  problem,  however, 
is  not  the  fact  that  the  electors  are  not 
bound  to  follow  the  wUl  of  the  majority — a 
situation  that  has  occurred  only  8  out  of  a 
possible  14,554  times  since  1820,  or  that 
certain  gaps  exist  should  the  election  be 
thrown  Into  the  House  of  Representatives — 
a  situation  that  hasn't  occurred  since  1824 
and  has  only  happened  twice  In  the  history 
of  our  Nation.  The  real  problem  is  the  in- 
equality of  the  voting  power  of  the  citizens 
of  the  various  States — a  situation  which 
occurs  every  4  years. 

This  Is  the  main  theme  of  my  proposal  and 
It  can  be  summed  up  In  one  sentence: 

I  believe,  and  I  hope  you  believe,  and 
think  jou  believe  that  every  voter  In  this 
country  as  an  individual,  whether  he  lives 
In  California,  Delaware,  New  York,  or  South 
Dakota,  ought  to  have  equal  voting  power 
when  It  comes  to  electing  the  President  of 
tb«  nnlt«d  States. 

This  is  the  only  Important  respect  In  which 
our  electoral  collage  system,  so-cmUed,  has 


failed  to  function  with  fairness.  It  hp.8 
stood  the  practical  test  of  time  since  our 
country  was  established.  It  has  carried  us 
through  45  presidential  elections,  through 
peace  and  war,  from  0«orge  Washington  to 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  It  was  after  the  4th 
presidential  election  that  the  13th  amend- 
ment was  added  to  the  Constitution  to  re- 
quire presidential  electors  to  vote  specifi- 
cally for  President  and  Vice  President,  rather 
than,  as  the  original  provision  provided,  for 
two  persons  for  President.  Since  then,  40 
presidential  elections  have  been  held.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  any  system  that  has 
functioned  so  well  for  so  long  should  not  be 
changed  lightly.  Changes  proposed  or  made 
should  be  the  absolute  minimum  required 
to  bring  about  the  desired  and  necessary 
results. 

Such  minimum  and  wholly  practical  and 
necessary  changes  are  proposed  In  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  13.  which  I  am  sponsoring 
together  with  Senators  Trukmond,  McClel- 

LAN.     HaUSKA,     MOSTOIf,     DoBCiincK.     FONG, 

Boocs,  Stenhm,  and  Psotjtt.  This  Is  a 
slightly  revised  version  of  the  original  Mundt- 
Coudert  amendment,  with  which  most  of  us 
are  familiar. 

Our  Founding  Fathers,  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787,  gave  long  and 
careful  consideration  to  the  method  of  elect- 
ing the  President.  At  first  It  decided  he 
should  be  elected  by  the  Congress.  Then  it 
changed  its  collective  mind  and  transferred 
the  power  of  choice  to  an  eleet<»'al  college 
that  was  to  t>e  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
Congress  with  the  representation  of  the 
States  as  units,  corresponding  to  the  Sena- 
tors, as  well  as  population  of  the  States, 
correspyonding  to  Representatives,  and  which 
should  meet  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Upon  further  consideration  this  plan  was 
dropped  because  of  the  fear  that  the  electors 
wouldn't  travel  so  far  for  a  single  purpose. 
It  took  days  in  those  times  to  cover  distances 
that  we  span  In  a  few  hours.  The  Conven- 
tion went  back  to  Its  original  Idea  that  a 
President  be  elected  by  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress.  They  did  this  with  reluctance 
because  It  ran  counter  to  their  strong  beliefs 
In  the  principle  of  separation  of  powers  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
new  Government. 

At  this  point  the  Idea  developed  that  the 
electors  could  meet  and  cast  their  votes  In 
their  own  States  and  transmit  the  certificates 
of  their  ballots  to  the  seat  of  government. 

Accordingly,  the  work  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident was  divided.  The  Convention  trans- 
ferred the  act  of  voting  from  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  to  electoral  colleges  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  results  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  It  left  with 
Congress,  In  joint  session,  the  function  of 
counting  the  certified  results  from  the  States, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  bad  Congress 
done  the  voting. 

This  plan  appears  in  article  H,  section  1 
of  the  Constitution — a  part  of  which  has 
been  superseded  by  the  12th  amendment: 

"Each  State  shall  appoint  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress; 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative  or  person 
heading  an  oOlce  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  appointed  an  elector." 

The  exclusion  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
Federal  officeholders  is  required  by  the  cardi- 
nal principle  of  separation  of  powers. 

In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13,  the  clause, 
"In  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof 
may  direct,"  Is  eliminated.  In  Its  stead, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13  rsqulres: 

"The  electors  to  which  a  State  Is  entitled 
by  virtue  of  Its  Senators  shall  be  elected  by 
the  people  thereof,  and  the  electors  to  which 
It  is  entlUed  by  virtue  of  Its  Representatives 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  wlthtn  single- 
elector  districts  established  by  the  leglsla- 
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ture  thereof;  such  districts  to  be  composed 
of  compact  and  contiguous  territory,  con- 
taining as  nearly  as  practicable  the  number 
of  persons  which  entitled  the  State  to  one 
Representative  In  the  Coogress;  and  such 
districts  when  formed  shall  not  be  altered 
until  another  census  has  been  taken.  Before 
being  chosen  elector,  each  candidate  for  the 
office  shall  officially  declare  the  persons  for 
whom  he  will  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  which  declaration  shall  be  binding 
on  any  successor.  In  choosing  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  Presldont  the  voters  In 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  req- 
uisite for  electors  of  tht  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  leglslMure,  except  that 
the  legislature  of  any  State  may  prescribe 
lesser  qualifications  with  respect  to  residence 
therein." 

It  Is  the  clause,  "In  aufb  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,"  that  is  the 
root  of  the  present  problem.  Only  10  States 
participated  In  the  electloa  of  our  first  Pres- 
ident, George  Washington.  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island  had  not!  yet  ratified  the 
Constitution;  and  New  York's  two  houses  of 
the  legislature  could  not  («ree  on  who  the 
electors  should  be. 

No  uniform  method  of  choosing  electors 
was  followed.  Electors  Were  chosen  In  a 
variety  ot  ways:  election  by  legislatures,  elec- 
tion by  the  people  In  districts,  and  election 
by  the  people  on  a  general  ticket  which 
means  that  each  voter  La  the  State  could 
vote  for  every  one  of  the  State's  electors.  In 
MassachusetU,  each  of  ttie  eight  districts 
chose  two  electors  from  which  the  legislature 
selected  one  per  district  and  added  two 
electors  at  large. 

m  the  succeeding  presidential  elections 
through  1832,  the  variota  methods  were 
used  with  States  changing  from  one  to  the 
other.  In  1836,  the  general  ticket  system 
was  used  In  every  State  but  South  Carolina, 
which  continued  to  elect  by  the  legislature 
through  1860. 

After  Washington's  two  elections,  the  Pres- 
idency was  contested  ev4Ey  4  years  on  a 
party  basis  as  It  is  toda|y.  The  majority - 
party  In  each  State  was  quick  to  see  the 
advantage  of  consolidating  Its  electoral 
strength  either  through  legislature  selection 
or  through  use  of  the  general  ticket  system 
so  as  to  exert  maximum  influence  In  electing 
a  President.  Federalists  did  this  where  they 
were  In  control  In  the  New  England  States, 
for  example,  and  the  antt-Federalists,  later 
Jefferson's  Republicans,  did  the  same  thing 
In  their  States. 

Since  1836,  with  the  moeptlon  of  South 
Carolina,  there  have  been  only  three  In- 
stances of  departures  from  the  general  ticket 
system,  the  one  we  now  employ.  They  were 
Florida  In  1868  and  Colorado  In  1876,  In 
which  the  elections  were  by  the  legislature, 
and  Michigan  in  1892.  when  the  district  sys- 
tem with  two  electors  at  large  was  used. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  >t  any  voter  living 
today  has  vised  anything  but  a  general  ticket 
system  in  presidential  elections.  This  use  of 
the  general  ticket  system  ta  every  State  is 
largely  re8p>onslble  for  many  of  the  mis- 
understandings of  the  elettoral  college  sys- 
tem which  exist  today  and  for  much  of  the 
notion  that  the  electors .  are  archaic  and 
unnecessary.  | 

When  we  regard  the  elec^ral  college  as  the 
exact  numerical  counterpart  of  Congress  we 
can  see  readily  that  It  oombines  the  two 
principles  of  representation  in  our  Federal 
Union  of  States.  We  have  the  Federal  princi- 
ple of  equal  representation  of  the  States 
in  the  Senate  regardless  of  population, 
and,  then,  we  have  the  national  princi- 
ple of  unequal  repreeentatlon  of  the  States 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  based  on 
their  unequal  populations.  State  representa- 
tion In  the  House  tn  thei  present  Congress 
ranges  from  1  to  41.  I 

Each  dtlaen  of  each  Stkte  Is  represented 

in  the  Senate  by  two  Senators  and  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives  by  oim  Representa- 
tive, with  a  few  exceptions.  His  representa- 
tion In  Congress,  therefore,  is  two  jparts  Fed- 
eral and  one  part  national.  In  the  electoral 
college,  with  the  general  ticket  system  in 
force  In  every  State,  there  is  no  equality  of 
citizen  representation.  It  ranges  from  a 
high  of  43  members  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege for  a  citizen  of  New  York — to  3  for  a 
citizen  of  each  of  the  6  States  that  sent 
only  1  Representative  to  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

Conversely,  each  citizen  has  as  many  votes 
in  presidential  elections  as  his  State  has 
members  In  the  electoral  coUege,  because 
they  are  elected  on  a  general  ticket.  In 
other  words,  when  a  New  York  voter  pulls  a 
voting  machine  lever  for  a  presidential 
ticket,  he  is  actually  casting  43  votes,  1  for 
each  of  43  electors  on  a  party  slate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  of  the  five 
States  which  have  only  one  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  only  three 
votes  each  la  the  presidential  election.  In 
my  own  SUte  of  South  Dakota,  each  citi- 
zen has  four  votes. 

This  tremendous  disparity  In  voting  weight 
between  the  Individual  citizens  of  the  large 
States  and  the  small  States  Is  the  true 
sovirce  of  all  the  valid  complaints  which 
have  been  made  against  the  electoral  col- 
lege system.  The  real  culprit  is  the  use  of 
the  general  ticket  by  every  State.  Of  course, 
each  SUte  legislature  could  abandon  the 
general  Ucket.  but  none  will  without  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  all  other  States  will 
abandon  It  at  the  same  time.  To  do  so  as 
an  Individual  State,  acting  alone,  would  of 
course  be  to  sharply  lessen  Its  Influence  In 
the  selection  of  a  President.  This  Is  why  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  more  Justifica- 
tion for  choosing  electors  on  a  general  ticket 
than  there  is  for  electing  a  State's  delegation 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  counter- 
parts of  electors,  on  a  statewide  bloc  basis, 
which  Is  what  the  general  ticket  does.  All 
of  us  remember  the  consternation  on  the 
part  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  people, 
following  the  Weaberry  v.  Sariders  decision, 
when  It  appeared  as  though  some  States 
might  have  to  elect  all  of  their  Representa- 
tives at  large  if  they  did  not  redlstrlct. 

The  people  In  particular  were  outraged  at 
the  thought  that  their  district's  Representa- 
tive was  to  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to 
the  entire  State.  And  yet  It  would  be  just  as 
fair  to  use  the  general  ticket  for  Represent- 
atives as  It  is  to  use  It  for  their  counterparts 
in  the  electoral  coUege. 

I  submit  that  the  number  otf  persons 
which  entitled  a  State  to  one  Representative 
in  the  Congress  shoiUd  entitle  the  same 
group  of  people  to  one  member  of  the  elec- 
toral coUege. 

What  have  been  the  effects  of  the  general 
ticket  system  of  choosing  electors?  I  sug- 
gest these: 

1.  It  excludes  from  the  Ofllce  of  President 
of  the  United  States  aU  men,  no  matter  how 
able  and  outstanding  they  may  be,  unless 
they  come  from  a  State  with  a  large  bloc  of 
electoral  votes. 

2.  By  the  same  token,  the  dominant  forces 
In  the  large,  pivotal  States  which  are  respon- 
sible for  the  nomination  and  election  of  our 
Presidents  have  Inordinate  influences  at  the 
White  House  and  in  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government. 

3.  It  invites  fraud  In  the  large  States  that 
are  crucial  and  where  the  vote  Is  expected 
to  be  close.  The  effect  of  such  vote  fraud  is 
statewide  under  the  general  ticket.  A  fraud- 
ulent vote,  undetected,  counts  Just  as  much 
as  a  valid  vote  In  the  statewide  total.  This 
Invitation  to  fraud  In  key  or  jjlvotal  States 
works  hand  in  hand  with  another  evil  of  oar 
political  system — the  large  campaign  con- 
tributions that  gravttete  to  the  Mg  cities  In 
the   heavily  populated  States.     Where   the 


stake  Is  some  40  electoral  votes,  which  Is  Just 
over  one-sixth  of  the  number  necessary  to 
elect  a  President,  the  ten^tatlon  to  make 
sure  that  the  money  achieves  Its  objectives 
Is  alarmingly  strong. 

By  utUlzing  the  district  system.  If  fraud 
would  stUl  prevaU,  It  could  Influence  simply 
the  electors  coming  from  that  speclflc  elec- 
toral district.  It  would,  therefore,  minimize 
the  Impact  of  fraud  and,  consequently,  tend 
to  minimize  the  Importance  of  anybody  com* 
Ing  forth.  At  worst,  fraud  or  corruption  In 
any  specific  area  or  election  constituency 
could  Influence  only  3  electoral  votes  not  30 
or  40  as  can  now  occur. 

4.  Although  the  Constitution  gives  each 
State  the  same  numerical  representation  in 
the  electoral  college  that  It  has  In  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  by  aslng  the  general 
ticket  for  electors,  we  have  formed  a  con- 
stituency for  the  PamUaat  which  is  al- 
together different  from  that  which  elects 
the  Congress.  The  great  difference  between 
these  two  constituencies  is  that  almost  all 
Representatives  are  elected  In  single  member 
districts  whUe  their  counterparts  In  the 
electoral  coUege  are  elected  In  multimember 
districts  consisting  ot  entire  States.  This 
situation  permits  voters  of  a  State,  voting 
straight  party  tickets,  to  produce  one  result 
In  the  electoral  college  and  an  altogether 
different  result  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  same  election.  The  effect  o( 
aU  this  is  that  we  have  what  I  have  called 
a  "presidential  United  States"  and  a  "con- 
gressional United  States"  that  are,  politi- 
cally speaking,  two  different  eeuntries  within 
one  national  botmdary. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  torn  to  the 
question  of  the  districts  themselves  but 
flrst  I  believe  a  little  background  informa- 
tion is  In  order.  As  originaUy  introduced 
several  years  ago,  the  Mundt-Coudert  amend- 
ment provided  that  a  State"!!  electors  cor- 
respot»dlng  to  Its  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress should  be  elected  from  congressional 
districts  and  the  two  corresponding  to  Its 
Senators  should  be  elected  statewide,  as 
Senators  are  riected.  Critics,  most  of  them 
supporters  of  the  status  quo,  objected 
strongly  and  with  Justice  that  the  use  of 
cong;ressional  districts  wee  open  to  criticism 
since  in  sOme  States  districts  were  nowhere 
near  being  equal  In  population  and  district 
lines  had  been  unfairly  drawn  by  what- 
ever political  party  controlled  the  State 
legislature,  a  practice  long  known  as  gerry- 
mandering. 

To  meet  this  criticism  the  amendment  was 
redrawn  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
electoral  districts  to  be  composed  of  "com- 
pact and  contiguous  territory,  containing  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  number  of  persons 
which  entitled  the  States  to  one  Representa- 
tive in  the  Congress." 

Such  language  was,  I  believe,  considered 
fair  and  acceptable  by  those  who  had  euller 
harbored  some  reservations  as  to  the  district 
system.  Subsequently,  however,  doubts  were 
raised  as  to  the  enforceability  of  this  provi- 
sion. From  a  practical  viewpoint  they  ques- 
tioned whether  Congress  would  exercise  the 
power  granted  to  It  to  refuse  to  count  the 
electoral  votes  not  chosen  In  compact  and 
contiguous  districts. 

Of  far  greater  lmp<H-tanee  was  the  question 
of  Judicial  enforcement.  The  last  hearings 
were  held  during  the  months  of  Biay,  June, 
and  July  of  1961 .  At  that  time  serious  doubts 
existed  as  to  whether  the  Judicial  branch 
could  or  should  accept  Jurisdiction  of  a  esse 
alleging  malapportionment.  The  legal  prec- 
edents on  Judicial  enforcement  of  district- 
ing standards  were  not  clear  and,  although  I 
felt  then  that  by  placing  the  provision  In 
the  U.S.  Constitution  we  had  overcome  this 
hurdle.  I  would  be  willing  to  admit  that 
many  Individuals,  both  among  my  colleagues 
and  In  the  academic  circles,  had  reesonsMe 
grounds  to  question  the  effectiveness  of  the 
recotirse  to  legal  enforcement  even  tkeugh 
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tbey  by  tbU  time  believed  that  tbe  rerlaed 
dUtrlct  eystem  wm  a  fair  and  acceptable 
method   of  reforming  the  electoral  college. 

When  In  tbe  summer  of  1061  thia  commit- 
tee mulled  over  the  problem  of  enforceability 
events  were  already  taking  place  In  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Oovemment  which  would 
have  b  profound  Impact  on  this  question  and 
Indeed  our  entire  system  of  Ooverninent.  On 
March  26.  1963,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  Its  historic  deci- 
sion In  Baker  v.  Carr.  It  Is  not  necessary 
at  this  time  to  go  Into  the  background  of 
this  case  for  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  famil- 
iar with  It.  The  result,  however,  is  Important 
for  the  Court  held  that  legislative  apportion- 
ment problems  were  within  tbe  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts,  that  a  Justiciable 
cause  of  action  exists  and  that  a  voter  within 
a  district  that  is  allegedly  malapportioned 
baa  standing  In  court  to  challenge  such  an 
arrangement. 

In  the  wake  of  its  Baker  v.  Carr  opinion  the 
Court  baa  handed  down  additional  decisions 
spelling  out  further  'vhat  has  come  to  be 
known  as  tbe  "one  man.  one  vote"  principle. 
In  cartatn  aspects  that  relate  to  the  right 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  to  choose  their 
own  course  and  system  of  government  I  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  tbe  Court,  but 
that  la  not  important  for  the  purpose  of  to- 
day's discussion.  What  Is  Important  Is  that 
tbe  Judicial  branch  has  very  clearly  and  vigor- 
ously indicated  that  they  not  only  can  but 
will  enforce  the  districting  standarda. 

One  of  these  subsequent  decisions,  and 
from  a  practical  viewpoint  ths  one  that  has 
had  tbe  greatest  impact  on  the  district  plan 
of  electoral  college  reform,  was  the  aforemen- 
tioned Weaberrj/  v.  Sanders  which  was 
rendered  on  February  17.  1964.  Not  only  was 
this  the  first  Instance  in  which  the  Court 
applied  the  "one  man.  one  vote"  principle  on 
a  nationwide  basis  but  the  objects  of  their 
directive  were  the  congreeslonal  districts 
rather  than  State  legislative  districts.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  Court  based  its  decision  on  the 
history  and  wording  of  article  I.  section  3  of 
tbe  Constitution  which  refers  only  to  the 
Biakeup  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
rather  than  on  the  14th  amendment  but  the 
Supreme  Court  rested  on  the  findings  of  the 
Baker  case  to  show  that  districting  cases  were 
JuaUclabla. 

As  the  reaultof  Weaberry  great  strides  have 
been  made  over  the  past  a  years  toward 
bringing  congreeslonal  districts  into  line 
with  "one  man,  one  vote"  standards.  Re- 
dlstrlctlng  has  been  completed  by  the  legis- 
latures of  31  States  and  significantly  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  courts  In  three 
Instances — Arlsona.  Illlnola,  and  Montana. 

Using  the  IS  percent  deviation  standard 
only  63  Congreaamen  In  14  States  at  the 
preeent  time  could  be  conaldered  from  dis- 
tricts that  are  either  over-  or  underrepre- 
■ented  and  in  some  of  thoee  States  efforts 
are  currently  underway  to  redlstrict. 

In  addition  mention  should  be  made  of 
HJi.  5606  which  has  already  passed  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlvea  and  as  you  know  is  cxu- 
rantly  batng  conaldered  by  your  parent  com- 
mittee. Because  this  legislation  Is  before 
your  conunlttee,  I  do  not  feel  that  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  dwell  on  it  at  length.  For 
the  record,  however,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
establish  minimum  standards  for  its  districts. 
The  House-passed  version  would  Include  the 
16-peroent  devlatton  standard  and  includes 
language  regarding  oompactnees  and  con- 
tiguousness  similar  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13.  It  would  also  prohibit  at-large  dis- 
tricts when  a  State  has  more  than  one  Rep- 
resentative. I  understand  that  some  of  these 
provisions  are  being  questioned  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  mentioned  both  tbe  progress  made 
In  redlatrtctlsg  aa  a  result  of  Weaberry  and 
HJl.  U06  baoauaa  It  would  appear  that  the 
machlnary  la  being  developed  which  would 


enable  tbe  ICundt-Courdert  plan  to  evolve 
back  to  Its  original  proposal,  which  was  the 
election  In  congreeslonal  districts  of  those 
electors  corresponding  to  the  State's  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  The  eetabllabment 
of  Houae  of  Repreaentatlves  districts  that 
are  nearly  equal  in  population  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  antl-gerr  ymanderlng  would 
make  It  unnecessary,  I  assume,  to  establish 
separate   districts  for   the   electoral   procees. 

For  the  time  being  no  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  wording  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13  regarding  the  utUiaatlon  of  existing 
congreeslonal  districts  but  I  am  stire  that 
this  would  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  to 
accomplish  should  such  a  change  be  deemed 
appropriate.  Under  existing  court  decisions 
and  tbe  present  statutee.  however,  there  Is 
no  requirement  that  Congreesmen  be  elected 
In  districts.  Two  States  having  two  or  more 
Representatives — Hawaii  and  New  Mexico- 
elect  their  Representatives  at  large  and  this 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  sununlng  up  this  particular  part  of  my 
teatlmony  I  would  like  to  emphasize  these 
points: 

1.  Electoral  districts  that  are  as  equal  in 
population  aa  practical  appear  to  present  no 
problem.  The  States  themselves  are  moving 
rapidly  In  this  direction  and  the  courts  have 
shown  no  hesitancy  In  enforcing  population 
Btandards. 

3.  Electoral  districts  that  are  compact  and 
contiguous  could  be  enforced,  If  need  be, 
through  the  courts  by  various  means. 

(a)  Passage  of  H.R.  6605  may  require  all 
Houae  of  Representative  districts  to  meet 
these  standards,  a  provision  enforcible  by 
tbe  courts,  and  thus  the  existing  congres- 
sional districts  could  be  utilized. 

(b)  Existing  constitutional  provisions  may 
already  provide  the  Court  with  authority  to 
act. 

(c)  With  the  constitutional  amendment 
provided  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  addi- 
tional and  explicit  authority  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  enforcement  of  this  provision, 
strong  legal  precedents  already  existing  for 
the  assumption  of  Jurisdiction  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

There  is  another  often-raised  objection  to 
the  preeent  system  of  electing  a  President. 
President  Johnson  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  conunented  upon  It  and  requested 
that  It  be  corrected.  It  is  the  provision  that 
If  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  when  they  are  counted  in 
Congress  that  the  Hoxtse  of  Representatives 
shall  choose  immediately  a  President  from 
among  the  candidates  with  the  three  high- 
est numbers  of  electoral  votes.  The  vote  In 
such  a  case — the  last  time  it  occurred  was  In 
1834 — la  by  State;  each  State  delegation  hav- 
ing one  vote.  In  the  event  a  State's  House 
delegation  la  evenly  divided  its  vote  is  not 
recorded.  A  majority  of  the  States  la  re- 
quired for  election. 

The  objection  to  this  system  is  that  It  la 
grossly  unfair  to  the  larger  States,  giving 
New  York.  California,  and  Pennsylvania  no 
greater  voice  than  Alaska,  Delaware,  and 
Nevada  despite  the  (^at  population  dis- 
parities. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  13  corrects  this 
situation.  It  provides  that  in  the  event  no 
I»«eldential  candidate  has  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote  that  "then  from  the  persons 
having  the  three  highest  nimabers  on  the  list 
of  persons  voted  for  as  President,  the  Sen- 
ate and  tbe  House  of  Representatlvee.  as- 
sembled and  voting  as  Individual  members 
of  one  body,  shall  choose  Unmedlately,  by 
ballot,  the  President;  a  quorum  for  such  pur- 
pose shall  be  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  and 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
necessary  for  a  choice;  if  additional  ballota 
be  necessary,  tbe  choice  on  the  fifth  ballot 
shall  be  between  the  two  persons  having  tbe 
highest  number  of  votes  on  the  fourth  bal- 
lot." 


The  Constitution  alao  provides  that  If  no 
candidate  for  Vice  President  has  a  majority 
that  the  Senate  shall  choose  him  from  among 
the  two  candidates  with  the  highest  electoral 
vote  total.  Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  13  pro- 
vides that  both  Houses  in  Joint  session  and 
voting  by  the  head,  as  for  President,  shall 
elect  the  Vice  President  from  among  the  can- 
didates with  the  three  highest  numbers  of 
electoral  votes.  This  provision  would  also 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  electing  a 
President  and  Vice  President  from  different 
parties. 

So  I  point  out  that  while  we  equalize  tbe 
rights  of  individual  citizens  to  vote  for 
President,  we  recognize  the  validity  that 
bigger  States  should  have  more  authority  If 
it  comes  to  be  decided  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, so  that  we  also  are  fair  and  equi- 
table to  tbe  big  States  by  giving  them  more 
authority  than  they  have  now.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  simply  take  power  from  one  or 
the  other  but  rather  to  equalize  the  power 
of  both  and  to  recognize  that  mere  accident 
of  geographical  residence  should  give  one 
American  citizen  more  than  14  times  as  much 
significance,  stature,  and  authority  In  the 
voting  booth  as  another  American  citizen, 
and  this  la  what  occurs  today. 

We  believe  that  the  large  States  should 
have  their  proportionate  power — no  one  Is 
advocating  taking  away  the  43  votes  of  New 
York — but  we  do  believe  that  this  power 
should  be  registered  In  the  electoral  college 
on  the  basis  In  which  the  people  voted  It. 
To  do  otherwise  or.  In  other  words,  to  con- 
tinue the  present  system  of  general  ticket 
voting,  with  Its  cumulative  effect  which 
produces  Sd-,  3d-,  and  even  15th-claas  voting 
citizens,  would  be  to  give  some  individuals  a 
greater  voting  power  than  they  deserve. 

The  fact  that  this  type  of  a  result  is  clearly 
wrong,  no  matter  how  or  where  it  Is  achieved, 
was  pointed  out  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  In 
Reynolds  v.  Sims  when  he  said : 

"It  would  appear  extraordinary  to  suggest 
that  a  State  could  be  constitutionally  per- 
mitted to  enact  a  law  providing  that  certain 
of  the  State's  voters  could  vote  3,  6.  or  10 
times  for  their  legislative  representatives, 
while  voters  living  elsewhere  could  vote  only 
once.  And  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  a  State 
law  to  the  effect  that,  in  counting  votes  for 
legislators,  the  votes  of  citizens  in  one  part  of 
the  State  would  be  multiplied  by  3,  6,  or  10, 
while  the  votes  of  persona  In  another  area 
would  be  counted  only  at  face  value,  could 
be  constitutionally  sustainable.  Of  course, 
the  effect  of  State  legislative  districting 
schemes  which  give  the  same  number  of  rep- 
resentatives to  unequal  numbers  of  constit- 
uents Is  identical.  Overweighting  and  over- 
valuation of  the  votes  of  those  living  here 
has  the  certain  effect  of  dilution  and  under- 
valuation of  the  votes  of  thoee  living  there. 
The  resulting  discrimination  against  those 
individual  voters  living  in  disfavored  areas 
Is  easily  demonstrable  mathematically. 
Their  right  to  vote  Is  simply  not  the  same 
right  to  vote  as  that  of  those  living  In  a 
favored  part  of  the  State.  Two.  five,  or  ten 
of  them  must  vote  before  the  effect  of  their 
voting  is  equivalent  to  that  of  their  favored 
neighbor.  Weighting  the  votes  of  citizens 
differently,  by  any  method  or  means,  merely 
because  of  where  they  happen  to  reside, 
hardly  aeems  Justifiable.  One  must  be  ever 
aware  that  the  Constitution  forbids  "sophis- 
ticated as  well  as  slmpleminded  modes  of 
discrimination." 

We  are  all  famUlar  with  the  fact  that 
Reynolds  v.  Sims  deals  with  legislative  ap- 
portionment on  tbe  State  level  and  was  an 
attempt  to  give  a  more  equal  shai-e  of  the 
voting  strength  to  the  urban  areas  but  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  basic  premise  that 
such  weighting  is  wrong.  It  can  be  the  other 
way  around.  The  Chief  Justice  mentioned 
this  in  a  footnote  to  bis  opinion  when  he 
pointed  out  that  in  tbe  early  19th  century 
the  cities  held  tbe  dlaproportlonate  repre- 
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sentatlon  and  In  the  lutUte  tbe  situation 
might  be  reversed  again.  The  situation  Is 
reversed  now  as  far  as  presidential  elections 
are  concerned  and  it  should  be  rectified.  As 
Warren  said :  '^o  the  extent  that  a  citizen's 
right  to  vote  Is  debased,  he  is  that  much 
less  a  citizen.  The  fact  tl)at  an  Individual 
lives  here  or  there  Is  not  a  legitimate  reason 
for  overweighting  or  diluting  the  efficacy  of 
his  vote.  The  complexlona  of  societies  and 
civilizations  change,  often  with  amazing 
rapidity.  A  nation  once  primarily  rural  In 
character  becomes  predominantly  urban. 
Representation  schemes  once  fair  and  equi- 
table become  archaic  and  outdated.  But  the 
basic  principle  of  represenliative  government 
remains,  and  must  remain^  iuu:hanged — the 
weight  of  a  citizen's  vote  cannot  be  made  to 
depend  on  where  he  lives." 

Before  closing  I  would  Ilk*  to  mention  one 
additional  and  Important  point.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  minority  Presi- 
dents. The  major  factor  in  such  an  occur- 
rence Is  undoubtedly  the  general  ticket — 
unit  rules  system.  By  bretUOng  this  up  we 
would  go  a  long  way  in  eUmlnatlng  such  a 
poealbUity.  It  will  not  eliminate  it  entirely 
because  aa  was  pointed  out  In  the  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  Staff  of  tbe  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
following  the  bearings  In  1961  two  other 
factors  contribute  to  such  a  possibility:  (1) 
The  minimum  of  three  electoral  votes  for 
each  State,  and  (3),  the  alkx»tlon  of  addi- 
tional electors  on  the  basis  of  population. 

With  one  exception,  no  plan  proposed  In 
the  past  would  eliminate  completely  the  poa- 
slblUty  of  a  minority  President.  That  one 
exception  is  a  direct  national  election.  I 
have  mentioned  this  not  because  I  consider 
this  a  basic  flaw  in  any  otber  plan  Including 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  but  because  I 
think  It  should  be  made  very  clear  why  this 
possibility.  BO  small  It  is  almoet  infinitesimal 
once  the  general  ticket  system  is  broken  up, 
must  continue  to  exist. 

As  long  as  this  Nation  ifollows  the  prin-* 
ciple  of  equality  of  States-^the  basis  of  fed- 
eralism— it  mvut  exist.  Under  this  system 
each  State  is  allocated  two  electors  corre- 
sponding to  its  Senators  aad  a  minimum  al- 
lowance of  at  least  one  mone  regardless  of  the 
population  of  the  State.  To  quote  from  the 
memorandum  "Obviously,  any  system  which 
preserves  the  Federal  principle  and  Its  three- 
vote  minimum  allows  for  the  possibility  that 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote  may  go  to  a 
candidate  who  receives  fewer  jjopular  votes. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  original  purpose  of  the 
electoral  vote  bonus  for  smaller  States,  so 
that  the  greater  populations  of  the  larger 
States  could  not  dictate  tbe  selection  of  the 
President.  It  was  part  of  the  compromise 
which  made  the  Constitution  possible." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  emphasis  here  Is  mine — 
although  the  quote  is  from  this  subcommit- 
tee's memorandimi.  I  have  included  this  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said,  I  feel  that  this  is  Im- 
portant. We  should  attempt  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  a  minority  President  by  doing 
away  with  that  which  contributes  the  most 
to  such  a  possibility  and  te  neither  needed 
nor  desired  to  preserve  otir  Federal  system 
but  we  should  not  become  so  obsessed  with 
the  Idea  of  elimination  that  we  destroy  the 
principle  of  statehood  Imbedded  in  our  Con- 
stitution. T>3  do  so  we  woifld,  as  the  old  say- 
ing goes,  throw  the  baby  dut  with  the  bath- 
water. 

In  summary  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
this.  Our  system  of  electing  a  President  has, 
generally  speaking,  served  us  well  during  the 
I'n  years  since  our  Republic  was  established. 
It  has  never  failed  to  give  us  a  President. 

Through  no  faxilt  of  this  Founding  Fath- 
ers. It  has,  however,  become  distorted 
through  the  use  of  the  geooral  ticket  aystMa. 
Most  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  it 
should  be  pointed  out,  weift  on  record  favor- 
ing a  district  system  for  cboosing  electors,  aa 


the  fairest  method  of  expressing  the  popular 
wUl. 

Senate  Joint  Reaolntion  12,  la.  In  my  opin- 
ion and  the  opinion  of  the  many  who  sup- 
port It,  the  only  simple  method  by  which 
each  voter  In  every  State  will  have  tbe  same 
voting  weight  In  electlzkg  a  President.  It  Is 
tbe  only  one  among  the  various  electoral 
reform  proposals  which  have  been  offered 
which  will  bring  about  a  needed  reform  with- 
out a  basic  change  In  our  constitutional 
system.  It  alone  leaves  control  of  tbe  elec- 
tion machinery  In  tbe  States,  where  It 
belongs. 

It  will  bring  about  tbe  balance  so  desper- 
ately needed  In  today's  inequitable  system. 
It  was  this  Imbalance  that  former  President 
Truman  addressed  himself  to  In  1961  when  he 
endorsed  the  district  {dan.  At  that  time  he 
said: 

"The  electoral  college  was  first  devised  to 
protect  the  small  States  from  dominance  by 
the  larger  States,  as  for  example,  Delaware 
and  Rhode  Island  from  being  dominated  by 
Virginia  and  New  York. 

"The  problem  we  face  today  is  that  of  the 
emergence  of  the  big  cities  Into  political  over- 
balance, with  tbe  threat  of  impoalng  tbelr 
choices  on  the  rest  of  the  country." 

In*  the  ensuing  years  since  President  Tru- 
man made  that  statement  much  has  bap- 
pened  to  Increase  the  Imbalance. 

If  you  accept  the  thesis,  which  I  do  not, 
that  two  wrongs  make  a  right,  in  1961,  the 
argument  could  be  made  that  although  large 
urban  areas  possessed  a  disproportionate  In- 
fluence In  the  selection  of  the  President  this 
was  offset  by  a  certain  disproportionate  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  on  the  part^of  rural 
areas.  In  effect  then  there  was  a  counter- 
balance of  interests.  As  has  been  previously 
pointed  out  this  is  no  longer  true.  We  have 
reformed  and  equalized  the  election  preeeee 
for  the  legislative  branch.  Now  we  znxist  do 
likewise  for  the  executive. 

Simply  put,  in  tbe  past  a  wrong  existed  and 
logic  demanded  that  It  be  rectified.  Today 
that  same  wrong  exlsta  and  both  logic  and 
Justice  demand  that  It  be  rectified. 


WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  in  oxir  struggle  in  Vietnam, 
"more  than  the  freedom  of  the  Soirth 
Vietnamese  is  involved,"  declares  the  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  State.  It  belieres  that 
world  peace  may  be  at  stake: 

But  the  United  States  can  afford  nothing 
less  than  firm  adherence  to  principle  and  the 
search  for  tbe  best  answer— 

The  paper  said  on  February  15. 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

I  wonder  If  thoee  concerned  about  war  with 
China  would  say  we  should  simply  let  the 
Communists  take  over  In  South  Vietnam — 

And  It  adds : 

That  effectively  reiterates  the  position  that 
the  stand  in  Asia  is,  fundamentally  and  long 
rang*,  one  for  tbe  containment  of  com- 
munism. 

The  editorial  gives  a  thoughtful  sum- 
mary of  the  issues  before  us  and  with  the 
permission  of  my  colleagues  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recorb, 
as  follows : 

[From  tbe  Columbia  <S.C.)   State,  Feb.  16, 
19661 
Weigrinc  the  Wab 
The  questioning  of  our  posture  In  south- 
east Asia  bolls  down  to  the  contention  that 


we  should  modify  our  military  efforts  there 
in  the  light  of  our  global  ocHnmltments.  Un- 
der this  theory,  all  risks  <^  the  enlargements 
of  tbe  war  In  Vietnam  should  be  abandoned. 

Tbe  eoaalderatloos  In  Congress  o<  tbe 
American  poaltlon  will  either  abape  the  war 
into  this  modified,  or  holding,  form,  or  will 
produce  a  reaffirmation  of  the  broader  offen- 
sive action  now  In  force. 

Whatever  the  citizen's  view  of  these  two 
positions,  the  fact  that  Congress  is  now  at- 
tempting to  play  a  hand  In  tbe  war  oould 
turn  out  to  be  historic.  Congressional  par- 
ticipation In  forging  the  poil<:y  for  the  future 
holds  the  chance  of  error  or  offers  tbe  oppor- 
tunity for  wisdom. 

In  holding  current  procedures  suspect.  Lt. 
Oen.  James  M.  Oavln,  retired,  and  ex-dlplo- 
niat  George  P.  Kennan  have  oome  close  to  the 
charge  that  fighting  It  out  militarily  te  non- 
sense. They  say  the  conflict  tenda  to  weaken, 
militarily,  our  wcvld  position  and  rlaks  war 
with  Red  China. 

Another  retired  oOVccr,  Oen.  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor, supp>ortlng  current  poUcy,  says:  "I  won- 
der If  those  concerned  about  war  with  China 
would  say  we  should  almply  let  the  Commu- 
nists take  over  tn  South  Vietnam." 

That  effectively  reiterates  the  position  that 
the  stand  in  Asia  is,  ftrndamentally  and  long 
range,  one  for  tbe  containment  of  commu- 
nlam. 

Tbe  raising  of  tbe  Issue  In  Congress  baa 
momentously  exposed  varying  views  and 
healthily  brought  the  problem  before  the 
American  pe<^le.  The  differences  cannot  be 
brushed  aside  and  the  issue  must  now  be 
threshed  out. 

Widespread  desire.  In  and  out  of  tbe  Oov- 
emment, to  end  the  war  Is  understandabl*. 
But  (pinions  coming  out  of  the  rrmgrw—temsl 
investigation  which  say,  in  effect,  the  whole 
stand  we  are  taking  Is  a  mistake  could  be 
hazardously  misleading  unlcaa  Judidoualy 
examined  by  tbe  people. 

The  criticism  takes  us  to  the  brink  of  with- 
drawal or  a!  least  defensive  stagnation  In 
southeast  Asia,  but  nerertbeleas  contains 
points  having  the  ring  of  what  may  be  a 
seductive  logic. 

More  than  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  South  Viet- 
namese is  Involved.  World  peace  may  be  at 
stake.  But  tbe  United  States  can  afford 
nothing  less  than  firm  adherence  to  pxinclpit 
and  tbe  search  for  tbe  best  answer. 


CONTINUATION  OP  THE  FUBUC  LAW 
874  AID  TO  IMPACTED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  1967 
fiscal  year  budget  proposals  contain  a 
recommended  cutback  in  tb«  PuWfc 
Law  874,  aid  to  impacted  school  districts 
program.  This  cutback  is  calculated  to 
save  the  UJS.  Treasui-y  some  $233  million. 

Many  of  my  Rhode  Island  constitu- 
ents— parents,  tes«:hers,  school  itaperln- 
tendents — have  written  to  me  urging  that 
this  program  be  continued  at  Its  present 
leveL  I  am  certain  my  colleagues 
are  also  very  well  aware  of  the  severe 
financial  impact  the  proposed  reduction 
of  this  fine  program  will  have  on  the  par- 
ticipating communities.  In  Rliode  Is- 
land alone,  tbe  present  entitlement  of 
$3,015.72»  would  be  cut  (town  to  $1,- 
546,501. 

The  purpose  of  the  Invacted  aid  pro- 
gram Is  to  provide  flrmncktl  support 
tor  educational  services  in  those  school 
districts  which  must  accoounodate  tbe 
children  of  Federal  employees  who  live  on 
and  work  on  Federal  property,  and  chil- 
dren residing  with  a  parent  who  is  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property. 
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Now  It  la  obvious  that  one  of  two  re- 
sults must  flow  from  any  reduction  In  the 
Public  Law  874  program — school  districts 
which  receive  this  support  must  either 
eliminate  some  of  the  educational  serv- 
ices they  provide  our  schoolchildren  or 
the  school  district  must  find  other  means 
to  raise  funds  to  continue  Its  educational 
efforts.  I  strongly  oppose  reducing  edu- 
cation services,  and  believe  It  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  recent  etTorts  of 
Congress  to  expand  educational  opportu- 
nities. I  also  consider  it  grossly  uiifalr 
to  Impose  on  local  communities  an  In- 
creased tax  burden  to  support  needed 
educational  efforts,  which  are  Imposed  as 
a  result  of  Federal  requirements.  We 
must  remember,  and  this  Is  my  overrid- 
ing consideration,  that  it  Is  children  who 
will  suffer  the  effects  of  any  cutback — 
and  I  do  not  believe  this  would  be  in  our 
national  interest. 

There  is  little  question  of  our  continu- 
ing need  to  maintain  our  Federal  bases 
and  establishments.  In  Rhode  Island, 
our  UJ3.  naval  bases  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  maintenance  of  our  mili- 
tary strength.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
with  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  this  need 


Is  even  more  apparent,  and  the  number 
of  personnel — and  schoolchlldrai — will 
Increase. 

We  cannot,  Mr.  President,  take  the 
short  range  view.  The  oHnmunltles 
which  must  assimilate  substantial  nimi- 
bers  of  Federal  employees,  need  assist- 
ance in  providing  services  to  them.  One 
of  the  most  imiMrtant  services,  is  the 
education  of  their  children.  I  see  no 
useful  purpose  that  is  served  by  cutting 
back  the  aid  to  impacted  school  districts. 
The  financial  saving  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  hardships  which  will  be  carried 
by  the  local  communities,  and  the  re- 
sultant decline  in  the  education  of  our 
youngsters. 

This  program  must  continue  at  its 
present  level,  and  I  Intend  to  do  all  I 
possibly  can  to  insure  that  it  Is. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  there  be  printed  the 
breakdown  of  the  Impact  on  Rhode  Is- 
land school  districts  should  the  budget 
proposal  be  accepted  by  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows : 


Rhode  bland 


Newport  tehool  tyitem,  Newport... 

Town  or  MMdletown  Rchool  Cofnmltt«e,  Newport 

Town  of  Tiverton  School  Conunlttee,  Newport ... 

Town  of  BMt  Ureanwich  School  Department,  Kent — 

Bebool  Coounlttea  o(  the  Town  or  Portamouth,  Newport 

Town  of  Jameatown  School  Committee,  Newport 

Covantry  School  Department,  Kent 

CoTentry  School  Department,  Kent 

Warwick  Befaool  Committee,  Kent 

Waat  Oreenwieh  School  Department,  Kent 

Weat  Warwick  School  Department.  Kent 

Town  e<  BmHhflald  Department  o(  Public  SeiMoia,  ProTtdenea. 

BrMol  School  Conmlttae,  Bristol 

FoatarSdiool  Department,  Providence 

Town  of  North  SmlthSeld  School  Department,  Prorldence 

roater  Oloeeater  Begional  School  Department,  PrOTldenoe 


Consreasional  dletrlrt  total. 


Town  of  Eaat  Oreenwieh  Sdiool  Department,  Kent 

Town  or  North  Kingstown  School  Departmeot,  Waihlnctoo 

CoTentry  School  Department.  Kent — 

Coventry  School  Departmaot,  Kent 

Warwick  School  Committee,  Kent 

Town  of  Weaterly  Schoo'  Committee.  Washtawton 

Town  01  Chnrleatown  School  Committee.  Wasnincton 

Richmond  School  Committee.  Waahlngton 

Town  or  NarTManaett  School  Committee.  WaahlOfUm 

Weat  Oreenwieh  School  Department.  Kent 

Weat  Warwick  School  Departmeot.  Kent 

Town  of  Smlthneld  Department  of  Public  Schools,  Providenea. 

Brl«al  B<4iool  Conunlttee.  Bristol 

Xwtar  School  DepwtniMit  Washlnfton 

Booth  Kin(»U>wn  School  Committee.  Waahtncton. 

Faster  School  Department.  Providence . . 

Charlho  RvkKMlHIch  School  DiMrtrt,  Washtmrtan. 


Town  of  North  SmlthAeld  School  Department,  Providenea. 
Foster  Ohteealer  Regional  School  Disiriet.  Pravldenee 


Cai«reaak>nal  diatrirt  totaL. 
Total.  Rhode  Island 


Congres- 
sional 
district 


Preaent 
level 


Proposed 
reduction 


$853,102 

70S.S91 

42,015 

77.380 

236,721 

42.601 

1O^80O 

0 

272,818 

4,233 

71,7tt 

«,734 

19.040 

4.068 

18.  sn 


2, 383,483 


0 

883,188 

0 

0 

0 

18,434 

4,827 

2^717 

18,«t7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,280 

42,877 

0 

7,289 

0 

0 


788.248 


$371,989 

48M22 

24,466 

31,338 

183,904 

22,631 

41,638 

0 

37,772 

286 

38,902 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1. 101, 


0 

428,083 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,864 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,438 

7,011 

0 

0 

0 

0 


441.963 


3,061,729 


1,648,801 


X7NDER8TANDIMO  THE  BACK- 
GROUND OP  THE  VIETNAM  CON- 
FLICT 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  a  series 
of  artleles  in  the  News-Journal  papers 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  an  imderstanding  of  the 
background  of  the  Vietnam  oonfUct. 

They  are  written  by  WilUam  P.  Prank, 
Delaware's  beat  known  newspaperman, 
and  are  illustrated  by  photographs  taken 
by  Bill  Snead,  a  prlie-winnlng  photo- 


Joumallst  who  is  chief  of  the  News-Jour- 
nal photo  department. 

These  two  men  spent  3  weeks  in  South 
Vietnam  recently,  talking  to  men  frcHn 
Delaware  In  pfirtlcular  but  generally  get- 
ting an  overall  impression  of  conditions 
in  the  country  and  the  role  Americans 
are  playing. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  insight  evident 
in  the  articles.  They  have  added  to  my 
imderstanding  of  the  situation.  With  the 
hope  that  they  will  also  add  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  others.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 
JoTimal,  Feb.  23, 1M6] 

No  BiTTKRKna — A  Job  To  Be  Donx 
Accepts  liXR  in  Vikt 

(NoTB. — Thla  la  tlie  first  of  a  aeries  In  which 
William  P.  Prank,  who  returned  earlier  thla 
month  from  Vietnam,  reports  his  Impressions 
of  that  nation  and  its  people.) 

(By  William  P.  Frank) 

The  greatest  paradox  In  South  Vietnam 
today  Is  the  average  American  fighting  man 
who  really  doesnt  know  why  he's  there  but 
who  Is  not  complaining  or  bitter. 

In  the  main  his  aim  is  to  do  a  good  job  as 
soon  as  possible  and  go  home. 

OI  Joe  knows  that,  wherever  he  la  In  South 
Vietnam — Saigon,  in  some  hamlet,  or  even 
in  the  security  of  a  large  military  installa- 
tion— there  is  danger. 

He  truly  believes  the  Vletcong  is  a  cruel, 
ruthless  enemy.  His  willingness  to  trust 
Vietnamese  is  complicated  by  the  fact  he 
doesn't  understand  the  Vietnamese  mind. 

The  American  fighting  man  accepts  long 
hours  of  work  and  duty  without  griping.  He 
is  not  disturbed  too  much  by  the  antics  of 
the  demonstrating  "Vletnlks"  back  home. 
He  does  worry  a  great  deal  about  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  his  family  and  wishes  they 
wouldn't  worry  about  him. 

Several  soldiers  told  of  narrow  escapes  they 
had  experienced  or  of  having  been  shot  at  by 
Vletcong  and  then  added,  "But  dont  men- 
tion that  in  your  stories.  The  folks  back 
home  might  get  worried." 

In  general,  the  American  soldier  is  careful 
about  his  life  In  Vietnam. 

He  takes  his  malaria  pills  with  strict  regu- 
larity once  a  week.  He  avoids  drinking  water, 
except  when  he  is  positive  It's  safe. 

He  prefers  American-type  cooking  to  the 
strange  dishes  of  the  country. 

While  he  admires  and  raves  about  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  the  Vietnamese  g^rls.  he 
wouldn't  want  to  take  them  home  to  meet 
mom  or  dad. 

He  has  learned  to  bargain  with  street  ven- 
dors and  quite  often  beats  them  at  their  own 
game. 

He  keeps  abreast  of  the  news  principally 
through  the  excellent  Pacific  edition  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Armed  Forces  Radio, 
and  several  American  news  magazines. 

He  has  learned  how  to  be  extremely  patient 
in  air  terminals  when  he  has  to  spend  hours 
waiting  for  a  plane. 

Many  of  the  OI's  have  caught  on  to  the 
spirit  and  philosophy  of  the  civic  action  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  and  are  willing  to 
devote  their  off-duty  hours  to  teaching  Viet- 
namese children  English  or  working  in  an 
orphanage  or  rescuing  Vletiuuneee  civilians 
In  a  battle  zone. 

But  ask  the  average  OI  "Why  are  you 
here?"  and  he'll  say.  as  If  he  had  learned  it  by 
rote:  "We're  fighting  to  stop  communism." 

If  the  soldier  has  had  no  more  than  a  high 
school  education,  he  will  not  elaborate  on 
that.  If  he  la  a  college  man.  he  will  discuss 
the  possibilities  of  communism's  spreading  to 
other  parts  of  the  Pacific  and  getting  closer 
to  his  native  country. 

He  hasn't  too  much  to  say  about  the  Viet- 
namese soldier,  first,  because  the  average  OI 
can't  communicate  with  the  natives  and. 
next,  because  he  doesn't  come  in  contact 
with  too  many. 

The  average  OI  knows  practically  nothing 
about  the  history  or  ancient  culture  of  Viet- 
nam, except  that  he  does  know  the  French 
were  there  until  recent  years. 


He  has  little  or  no  respect  for  the  Vlet- 
nameae  police  In  Saigon  and  he  knows  that 
these  police  will  not  interfere  with  him. 
However,  the  soldier  has  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  U.S.  military  police  who  are  always 
ccMnblng  the  \mx  districts  la  towns. 

Of  the  several  hundred  American  soldiers 
I've  talked  with  In  bars,  restaiutints,  military 
Installations,  on  planes  and  in  bleak  air 
terminals,  none  wanted  to  appear  as  a  super- 
patriot. 

The  men,  drafted  or  voluniteers,  don't  want 
to  wave  the  American  flag  end  make  fancy 
speeches  about  making  Souith  Vietnam  safe 
for  democracy. 

The  morale  of  the  fighting  man  seems  to 
Increase  the  farther  he  gets  from  Saigon,  the 
seedy,  unkempt  capital  of  South  Vietnam. 
In  faraway  Da  Nang  (x  Chu  Lai,  men  have 
told  me  that  they  have  no  hankering  to  get 
to  Saigon. 

The  behavior  of  the  American  soldier  in 
Saigon  is  not  as  bad  as  one  Imuld  expect  un- 
der the  circumstances.  Americans  fill  bars 
to  capacity  and  are  willing  to  spend  lots  of 
money  buying  "Saigon  tea"  for  bar  girls  at 
the  rate  of  about  $1.25  at  $1.30  a  shot.  But  I 
saw  very  few  American  soldlprs  drunk  on  the 
streets. 

Not  all  of  these  bar  glrla  can  be  called 
prostitutes  and  when  the  curfew  hour  ap- 
proaches, soldiers  and  girls  come  pouring 
out  of  the  bars.  Many  girls  are  either  picked 
up  by  their  husbands  or  friends;  the  soldiers 
bunch  up  to  hire  taxis  or  podlcabs  and  make 
off  for  their  billets. 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  them  igo  off  to  parties 
but  when  the  curfew  time  arrives,  the  streets 
of  Saigon  become  as  dead  as  Market  Street 
in  Wilmington  at  4  in  the  looming. 

The  OI's  have  the  greatest  contempt  for 
taxi  drivers  and  pedlcabbles  who  bedevil  any 
American  on  the  streets  of  Saigon.  The  taxi 
drivers  and  the  pedlcabbles  will  always  try  to 
overcharge  and  if  the  soldier  knows  his  way 
around,  he  will  pay  what  he  thinks  a  trip 
was  worth  and  Just  walk|  away  from  the 
squawking  cabbies.  ' 

It  is  true,  however,  that  tome  meaningful 
friendships  have  developed  between  the 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  girls.  In  the  bet- 
ter restaurants  and  In  the  ohlcers'  open  mess 
in  Saigon,  it  is  not  iinusual  to  see  soldiers 
and  their  Vietnamese  dates,  who  are  lovely  in 
their  native  dress.  , 

Oddly  enough,  even  though  prostitution  Is 
rampant  in  Saigon,  there  are  very  few  street- 
walkers. The  streets  are  leaded  with  pimps 
approaching  Americans  to  Cell  them  where 
they  can  obtain  "nice  young  girls." 

When  police  do  raid  houses  of  prostitution, 
the  girls  are  always  held  far  court  but  "the 
foreigners"  are  always  released.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  practice  of  the  Vietnamese 
police  to  "interfere"  with  Americans  as  little 
as  possible. 

Technically,  it  is  illegal  &b-  American  sol- 
diers to  possess  XJ.S.  curnency  or  "green" 
money.  They  get  their  money  either  in  Viet- 
namese plasters  or  military  currency. 

Military  money,  which  looks  like  the  old 
American  shlnpltuiters,  is  SKlomed  with  the 
plctxires  of  bobbed-haired  American  beauties 
and  is  used  exclusively  on  tallitary  installa- 
tions, at  all  poet  exchanges.  In  the  USO,  and 
officers'  open  messes. 

The  American  soldiers  tritel  around  Viet- 
nam chiefly  on  military  pUnes  on  the  basis 
of  first  come,  first  served  at]  military  passen- 
ger terminals. 

Newsmen  also  travel  th^D  way  and  their 
press  cards  are  accepted  as  "flight  orders." 

In  Saigon,  the  Army  operRtes  buses  to  and 
from  important  points  such  as  the  Tan  Son 
Nhut  Airbase,  or  the  major  poet  exchange 
In  Cholon.  the  Chinese  section  of  Saigon. 

For  American  servicemen  who  do  not 
choose  to  wait  for  these  buses,  thwe  are  al- 
ways the  taxis  and  the  pedlcudM. 


Army  trucks  and  jeeps  often  will  pick  up 
servicemen,  if  there  is  room. 

It  is  a  common  sight  In  Saigon,  as  Uurough- 
out  Vietnam  where  American  forces  are  sta- 
tioned, to  see  soldiers  fully  armed — rifles, 
submachlneguns,  revolvers  In  hip  holsters  or 
arm  holsters.  However,  when  entering  PX's, 
the  USO,  or  air  terminals,  the  men  are  re- 
quired to  remove  the  clips  from  their  g:uns. 

The  accommodations  for  the  American 
fighting  men  range  from  comfortable  billets 
in  hotels  that  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
United  States  to  pup  tents  out  in  the  field. 

In  the  large  Installations,  such  as  those  for 
the  marines  near  Da  Nang  or  An  Khe,  the 
accommodations  will  range  from  tents  with 
wooden  floors  and  wooden  sides  to  large  tents 
erected  right  over  the  bare  ground. 

There  Is  the  widest  variety  in  how  the  men 
in  the  military  installations  will  try  to  spruce 
up  and  make  the  best  of  their  tent  cities. 
Some  units  have  taken  to  planting  native 
trees  and  even  cultivated  American  corn  for 
decorative  and  nostalgic  purposes. 

Some  have  built  streets  out  of  scrap  lum- 
ber and  what  field  stone  they  can  find. 
Others  have  taken  bits  of  the  treads  used  for 
emergency  air  strips  and  vised  them  as  bridges 
over  deep  gutters. 

The  marines  at  a  place  called  Chu  Lai,  on 
the  South  China  Sea,  have  revealed  a  sense 
of  humor.  The  area  there  is  nothing  but 
dark  red  sand  dunes  and  scrub  pines. 

But  In  front  of  the  small  tent  air  terminal 
at  Chu  Lai,  the  sand  has  been  raked  clean 
and  a  sign  put  there,  "Keep  off  the  grass." 

Hundreds  of  OI's  have  learned  that  they 
can  buy  expensive  cameras  very  cheaply  in 
the  PX's— cameras  that  would  sell  for  $360 
back  home,  going  for  half  that  price. 

A  lot  of  them  dont  know  how  to  use  the 
cameras  but  they've  got  them. 

At  the  main  PX  in  Saigon, 'there's  always  a 
long  waiting  line  of  men  trying  to  get  into 
the  camera,  radio  and  tape  recorder 
departments. 

As  souvenir  buyers,  no  one  can  equal  the 
American  OI.  He  likes  the  Vietnamese  doll 
in  native  attire,  all  kinds  of  luggage  said  to 
be  made  of  elephant  hides,  imitation  ivory 
chess  sets,  all  kinds  of  imitation  teakwood 
flg^ures,  lacquer  boxes  of  many  sizes  and 
shapes.  Now  a  few  are  going  in  for  Viet- 
namese art,  including  very  good  oil  paintings 
and  wash  drawings  on  silk. 

The  OI  has  learned  how  to  evaluate  any- 
thing.   The  best  U  "No.  1,"  the  worst  "No.  10." 

In  restaurants,  he  chiefly  goes  for  Chi- 
nese food  but  has  found  the  Vietnamese 
chop  suey  U  nothing  like  it  is  back  home. 
He  tries  to  use  chopsticks  but  gives  them 
up  when  he  attempts  spaghetti. 

In  Saigon,  when  the  OI  gets  tired  of  the 
exotic  Par  East,  he  flnds  refuge  in  the  USO. 
There  he  gets  a  safe  jumbo  size  milk  shake 
for  a  quarter;  a  huge  hamburger  for  30 
cents:  good  vegetable  soup,  ice  cream,  and 
free  coffee — the  best  In  Vietnam. 

It  also  is  in  the  USO  that  he  can  meet 
friends,  read  a  variety  of  American  newspa- 
pers, watch  television,  call  home  through  a 
special  telephone  service  of  the  USO,  at  the 
cost  of  S6  for  3  minutes,  look  at  movies,  and 
even  play  bingo. 

The  USO  U  the  haven  for  the  OI  when  he 
is  weary  of  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Saigon 
and  when  he  is  not  loaded  with  piastres. 

It  will  take  years  before  Vietnam  gets  over 
the  impact  of  the  American  OI,  and  a  long 
time  before  the  native  kids  forget  some  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  words  they've  learned. 

[Prom     the     Wilmington     (Del.)     Evening 

Journal,  Feb.  24,  1966] 

VmrMAMESK  A  Mtstest  to  Rank-and-Fqjc 

OI 

(NoR. — ^Tbis  Is  the  second  of  a  series  In 
which  William  P.  Frank,  who  returned  earllM- 


this  month  from  Vietnam,  reports  his  im- 
pressions of  that  nation  and  its  pec^le.) 

(By  WiUlam  P.  VVank) 

OI  Joe  is  ready  to  die  in  Vietnam,  a  coun- 
try he  knows  little  about. 

Joe  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  rescue  civil- 
ians from  combat  zones,  even  at  the  risk  of 
his  life.  He  will  contribute  to  their  welfare 
and  even  get  the  folks  at  home  to  come  acroes 
with  glf  to. 

But  he  knows  practically  nothing  about 
the  2,000-year  history  of  the  country,  Ita 
folklore,  customs,  music  or  traditions. 

However,  some  of  the  carefully  selected 
wearers  of  the  green  beret,  the  elite  Special 
Forces,  are  fully  aware  of  the  courage  of 
Vietnamese  Jungleflghters. 

Air  Force  officers,  who  have  trained  with 
Vietnamese  pilots,  are  impressed  by  the 
goals  and  standards  of  the  Asians. 

But  the  rank-and-file  American  soldier 
doesn't  know,  for  example,  that  when  his 
ancestors  were  in  caves  somewhere  In  Europe, 
the  forel>ear8  of  present-day  Vietnamese 
were  living  In  a  highly  developed  culture  of 
literature,  art  and  even  science. 

Nor  is  OI  Joe  aware  that  the  Vietnamese 
have  been  fighting  aggressors  for  more  than 
1,500  years  or  that  the  Mongolian  cavalry  of 
the  great  Kublai  Khan,  whose  empire 
stretched  from  Vienna  to  Pelplng,  was  de- 
feated by  Vietnamese  guerrUla  forces  in  the 
13th  century. 

American  soldiers  are  in  Vietnam  to  fight 
the  Vletcong  and  the  Communlsto  of  North 
Vietnam,  but  the  strange  thing  is  that  the 
average  OI  can't  tell  a  friendly  Vietnamese 
from  an  imfrlendly  one.  The  chances  are 
he  has  never  seen  a  living  enemy  up  close. 

A  major  problem  between  the  Americana 
and  the  natives  of  the  country  is  a  lack  of 
c<xnmunlcation.  The  American  soldier  is 
either  too  busy  in  his  camp  or  on  a  mission. 
When  he  is  in  town,  he  is  more  bent  on 
pleasure  than  information.  Also,  not  too 
many  Vietnamese  can  speak  English  beyond 
the  jargon  of  the  marketplace  or  the  smoke- 
filled  bars. 

If  more  American  servicemen  could  speak 
French,  there  would  be,  perhaps,  better  com- 
munication since  this  is  the  second  language 
for  so  many  Vietnamese,  including  cabbies 
and  hotel  boys.  This  dates  back  to  the  era 
when  Vietnam  was  part  of  the  French  co- 
lonial empire. 

The  American  soldier  is  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  the  Immacvilate  dress  of  the  Viet- 
namese girls  in  their  native  costumes  of 
black  or  white  pantaloons,  tight  bodices  with 
high  collars  and  flowing  slit-sided  tunics 
called  "ai  dai,"  pronounced  "zow  die."  It  is 
a  mystery  how  these  girls  can  look  so  lovely, 
clean,  fresh,  and  dignified  even  as  they 
emerge  from  the  dark  and  filthy  hovels  where 
they  live. 

In  Saigon,  the  GI  usually  encounters  the 
sneaky  pedicab  driver  or  taxi  driver  who 
pesters  him  with  suggestions  of  taking  him 
to  see  young  girls;  crowds  of  shoeshlne  kids 
who  want  cigarettes  or  money;  innumerable 
street  vendors  who  start  bargaining  at 
mountain-high  prices  and  eventually  come 
down  to  a  reasonable  one. 

Since  more  Americans  have  arrived,  the 
Vietnamese  have  become  adept  at  the  free 
enterprise,  profltmaklng  system — so  much 
so  that  Communists  in  the  north  probably 
will  never  convince  the  South  Vietnamese 
that  collectivism  is  the  best  thing  in  life. 
Never  has  there  been  such  prosperity  in  Sai- 
gon and  near  the  large  U.S.  military  installa- 
tions— yet,  abject  poverty  still  prevails. 

While  the  American  soldier  still  may  not 
have  a  deep  admiration  for  the  Vietnamese, 
he  does  respect  the  religion  and  religious 
Btructvires  of  the  people.  It  is  amazing  to 
see  small  Buddha  shrines  and  burial  places 
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uQdewcrated  la  the  midst  of  huge  mUltary 
camps. 

Diixlng  the  msay  hours  of  waiting  In  U.S. 
air  tsnnlnals,  where  American  and  Vietnam- 
ese soldiers  have  been  together  In  a  smaU 
area  for  hours,  I  saw  UtUe  or  no  fraterniza- 
tion between  the  two.  Again  the  chief  stum- 
bling block:  lack  of  communication. 

However,  the  one  major  rellgloiu  folk  cus- 
tom of  the  Vietnamese  that  OI  Joe  has 
learned  about  U  Tet.  the  lunar  new  year  ob- 
served late  in  January  amid  an  enormous 
and  fantastic  outburst  of  firecrackers  that 
gave  many  an  American  soldier  battle  Jitters. 
Tet  is  a  S-day  uncontrolled  display  of  flre- 
crsckers  In  Saigon.  For  example,  It  left  the 
pavemenU  stewn  with  layers  of  red  remnants 
of  firecrackers,  reminiscent  of  confetti  after 
a  big  wedding. 

The  Vietnamese  do  have  a  long  and  notable 
.hlatory^^-datlng  back  20  centuries.  The  tiny 
nation's  history  is  punctuated  with  innumer- 
able wars  for  freedom  and  rational  Identity 
against   Chinese,  French,   and   JspfWiese. 

Despite  Invasions  and  the  domination  by 
intruders,  the  Vietnamese  have  managed  to 
maintain  their  own  identity.  For  example, 
they  have  not  used  Chinese  writing  for  cen- 
turies but  have  adopted  the  Roman  letter 
system,  or  "quoc  ngu,"  given  them  by  French 
and  Portuguese  missionaries. 

The  women  of  all  classes  still  cUng  to  their 
native  drees.  This  ranges  from  the  wealthy 
women  In  public  life  to  the  humblest  street 
yendor. 

The  men  of  the  upper  classes,  howevM, 
have  adopted  western  dress,  but  peasants 
BtiU  wear  what  Westerners  would  caU  pa- 
jamas. 

Vtetnameae  food,  by  and  large.  Is  tradi- 
tional— plenty  of  flah  and  a  wide  variety  of 
It:  also  chicken,  duck  and  pork;  lots  of  rice 
and  In  more  than  recent  years,  blanched 
■pacbettl.  which  they  manipulate  skillfully 
with  chopsticks.  Occasionally,  the  diet  in- 
cludes dried  bat.  regarded  as  a  delicacy. 

Markets  are  filled  with  vegetables.  Includ- 
ing enormous  cucumbers,  Chinese  lettuce, 
plenty  of  watercress  and  mounds  of  sugar- 
cane.  This  Is  sold  as  It  Is,  or  chopped  Into 
segments  or  squeezed  Into  juice. 

Butcher  shops  are  adorned  with  red- 
glaaed  roasted  duck,  beef,  yellow-glazed 
roasted  chickens  and  strings  of  strangely 
shaped  sausage. 

Tea  Is  the  chief  beverage.  It's  a  good  thing 
they  dont  drink  too  much  water,  for  most 
homes  do  not  have  safe  water  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  kind  of  Interior  plimiblng  sys- 
tem. People  must  obtain  water  at  common 
faucets  In  the  street. 

There  Is  little  drunkenness  apparent  any- 
where in  Vietnam.  Soft  drinks,  particularly 
orange  soda,  have  become  extremely  popular. 
Because  the  Vietnamese  are  a  strong  family 
people,  it  Is  common  to  see  entire  families 
squatting  on  pavements  «aid/or  in  alleys 
uound  a  common  table.  Food  is  eaten  from 
common  dishes  with  the  ubiquitous  and  in- 
credibly nimble  chopsticks. 

Reetaiirants  are  for  the  wealthy  or  the 
more  prosperous  Vietnamese.  Streets  are 
crowded  with  women  and  youngsters  who 
prepare  and  sell  food  in  huge  pots  on  small 
charcoal  burners. 

Many  Americans  believe  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  are  unclean,  so  it  Is  amaalng 
to  witness  the  great  lengths  to  which  they 
will  go  to  wash  themselves.  In  Saigon,  the 
levee  of  the  murky,  garbage-filled  Saigon 
River  is  usually  Jammed  morning  and  after- 
noon with  wotkars  washing  tbamaelvea.  Or, 
it  is  not  imusnal  to  see  pedloab  dilvars,  even 
beggars,  erowdtng  around  straet  faucets 
splashing  themsalvss  with  water. 

■rerywhere  In  aalgon.  ooa  sees  mothers 
eomMng  aad  bniahlng  the  long  hair  of  tb#r 
daiaghtan,  and  peeking  around  searching 
for  Boa. 


•nie  Vietnamese  are  a  small,  wiry  people. 
The  average  man  Isnt  more  than  8  feet,  4 
Inches  and  weighs  about  106  pounds.  He 
appears  much  younger  than  he  really  Is. 

The  women  also  are  diminutive.  A  30- 
year-old  woman  looks  like  a  girl  of  16.  It 
Is  rare  to  see  a  corpulent  Vietnamese. 

American  helicopter  pilots  have  a  rule: 
Their  aircraft  will  accommodate  five  Amer- 
icans, but  eight  or  nine  Vietnameee. 

Vietnam  is  really  a  variety  of  peoples. 
Those  in  the  lowlands  are  cominonly  called 
Vietnamese.  In  the  highlands  are  the  Mon- 
tagnards,  an  Independent  group,  distinct  In 
habits  and  customs.  There  are  also  other 
mlnorltlee  such  as  the  Khmers  who  are  ac- 
tually Cambodians  and  the  smallest  minority 
known  as  Chams. 

Most  of  the  Vietnamese  are  Buddhists. 
Other  religions  are  Confudanlsm,  Taoism, 
Caodalsm,  and  Christianity. 

The  Christians  are  moetly  Catholic.  The 
Catholic  faith  was  strengthened  with  the 
coming  of  French  colonialism  in  the  late 
19th  century.  The  Catholic  cathedral  in  the 
heart  of  Saigon  U  interesting  because  Its 
architecttire  is  Western  and  its  stained  glass 
windows  have  Western  figures,  with  very  little 
evidence  of  Par  Eastern  cultxnre. 

Cao  Dal  is  a  recent  religion,  made  up  of 
Christianity.  Buddhism,  and  several  other 
faiths.  lU  foUowers  have  their  own  pope  and 
a  strange  assortment  of  saints,  including 
Victor  Hugo.  This  is  a  mlUtant  reUglous 
group,  almost  approaching  the  statvu  of  a 
political  party. 

The  extent  of  education  among  the  people 
la  not  known  although  many  youngsters  in 
Saigon  say  they  go  to  school  In  the  morning 
and  work  In  the  afternoon.  Many  schools 
are  operated  by  Catholic  nuns.  Wealthy 
Vietnamese  send  their  children  abroad  for 
schooling. 

However,  even  the  poorest  street  vendor 
or  wlaened  and  toothless  cabbie  Is  a  finan- 
cial wizard  when  calculating  and  establish- 
ing a  ratio  of  O.S.  money  and  Vietnamese 
piastres. 

Saigon  has  far  more  t>ook  stores  than  one 
anticipates— chiefly  selling  paperback  books 
In  Vietnameee,  French,  and  English.  These 
do  not  cater  exclusively  to  visitors  or  service- 
men, but  also  to  the  people,  with  the  books 
spread  out  on  sidewalks. 

When  one  gets  to  know  the  Vietnamese,  he 
learns  that,  in  the  main,  they  are  honest. 
Once  an  agreement  has  been  reached  about 
the  price  of  something,  they  stick  to  It. 

In  South  Vietnam  at  least,  the  people 
usxially  are  gentle  and  speak  In  a  high- 
pitched  tonal  language,  using  the  sams 
words  for  different  meanings  according  to 
the  tone  of  the  voice. 

Their  folk  songs  are  as  sad  as  most  of 
the  people  are — usually  songs  of  unrequited 
love  and  longing  for  peaceful  days  in  gardens 
with  beautiful  flowers. 

Their  festivals  are  marked  with  striking 
floral  dlspUys  and  potted  trees.  In  Saigon, 
nothing  is  more  gorgeous,  more  vivid  in  color 
than  the  flower  market,  which  is  patroniaed 
chiefly  by  the  p>eople. 

The  people's  arts  and  crafts  are  anything 
but  primitive.  Several  art  exhibits  in  Sai- 
gon revealed  a  wonderful  sensitivity,  more 
often  in  the  Western  style  and  abstracUon- 
Ism  than  oriental. 

Artists  are  fond  of  brush  painting  on  silk, 
using  native  themes  of  farmers  and  boys  rid- 
ing water  buffaloes. 

In  the  crafU.  nothing  surpasses  thalr  lac- 
quer boxes  and  lacquer  panels,  designed  with 
exquisite  delicacy. 

The  people  patronize  movies  so  often  that 
most  of  the  theaters  have  a  reserved-seat 
system  for  French.  Chinese,  and  Amwlcan 
films.  In  Saigon,  one  can  also  go  to  the  tra- 
dttlaaal  tbaatar.  which  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Claiesa  ataga.  yat  sUghUy  different. 


A  casual  Western  observer  may  think  tt»at 

the  Vietnamese  are  lazy  because  of  the  heat, 
the  humidity,  and  the  long  afternoon  sieetas. 
He  also  will  see  many  Vietnamese  taking  life 
easy  as  they  squat  on  their  baunchee  on 
curbs  or  against  building  walls. 

But  nothing  is  as  hectic  as  the  heavy  Sai- 
goneee  traffic  with  thousands  of  taxis,  pedl- 
cabs,  and  the  millions  of  bicycles — so  many 
vehicles  belching  forth  clouds  of  blue  ex- 
haust fumes.  A  pedestrian  can't  help  won- 
dering whether  he  faces  asphyxiation  during 
an  afternoon  stroll. 


[Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 
Journal,  Feb.  25,  1966] 
Illness  Knxs  Mors  Sooth  Vwts 
Than  Battles 
(Nora. — ^Thls  Is  the  third  of  a  series  in 
which  William  P.  Frank,  who  returned  earlier 
thU  month  from  Vietnam,  reports  his  Im- 
pressions of  that  nation  and  Its  people.) 
(By  WlUiam  P.  Frank) 
Disease  kills  more  people  In  South  Vietnam 
than  the  enemy,  the  ruthless  Vletcong. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  Vletcong  Is  to 
destroy  leaders  of  provinces  or  hamlets, 
schoolteachers,  priests,  community  spokes- 
men— thoee  who  can  Influence  the  i)eople 
against  communism. 

But  disease  In  that  sad  country  of  south- 
east Asia  Is  more  "democratic."  It  lashee  out 
at  everyone. 

According  to  the  latest  reliable  figures,  cited 
In  a  recent  Issue  at  the  American  Medical 
Association  Journal,  a  little  mwe  than  46 
percent  of  the  deaths  In  South  Vietnam  occur 
among  children  up  to  16  years  of  age. 

In  the  United  States,  comparable  statU- 
tlcs  show  the  death  rate  for  that  age  group 
Is  9  percent. 

The  Journal  also  reported  that  ot  all  the 
chUdren  born  in  1958— the  last  year  of  any 
reliable  statistics — half  were  destined  to  die 
before  their  fifth  birthday. 

The  maternal  death  rate  In  Vietnam  Is 
reported  to  be  25  times  higher  than  that 
in  the  Unfted  SUtes.  Bight  percent  of  babies 
born  In  Vietnamese  hospitals  never  leave 
them  alive. 

According  to  Dr.  John  M.  Levlnson,  of  Wil- 
mington, now  in  Vietnam  for  his  third  tour  of 
volunteer  service  among  the  people,  there's 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  situation  has 
Improved  since  1968. 

"In  fact."  Iievlnson  said,  "the  disease  prob- 
lem has  Increased.  Except  for  what  a  few 
American  doctors  have  been  able  to  con- 
tribute on  a  volunteer  basis,  the  medical 
problem  has  increased." 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  conclude  that  If 
the  war  Is  escalated,  more  civilians  will  be 
hurt. 

American  casualties  are  cared  for  In  U.S. 
military  hospitals:  Vietnamese  military  per- 
sonnel have  f  aclUUes,  but  the  hapless  civilian 
victims — the  adults  and  children — ^must  de- 
pend upon  meager  flrst-ald  clinics  and  civil- 
ian hospitals  already  overcrowded,  under- 
staffed, and  woefully  short  of  supplies. 

American  doctors,  not  connected  with  the 
VS.  military  effwt  but  who  are  volunteering 
their  skills  among  the  people,  have  repeated- 
ly told  me  that  American  gims  may  win  the 
war,  but  It'll  be  up  to  American  medical 
science  to  win  the  peace. 

"That  may  sound  like  a  tired  cliche  but 
It's  the  gospel  truth."  said  Dr.  George 
Mclnnes  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  who  heads  an 
American  medical  team  In  a  Da  Nang  civilian 
hospital.  But  medical  help  "is  what  ths  peo- 
ple see  and  understand — American  compas- 
sion and  concern  for  them.  This  Is  what  1» 
going  to  give  tbam  strength  and  ootifldence 
In  America." 

In  a  mountain  vUlage  near  Dalat  U  a  small 
hospital  operated  by  Dr.  James  Turptn. 
ThU  hospital  U  oaUwt  Project  Ooocwm,  and 
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Is  supported  by  contributlona.  many  of  ^rtilch 
come  from  Jaycee  units  In  ifkrlous  parts  of 

the  United  States. 

Levlnson  has  been  working  chiefly  in  a  large 
maternity  hospital  in  Saigon.  One  day  re- 
cently 13  babies  were  delivered  by  mldwlves  in 
one  section  of  the  hospital  with  a  lone  native 
doctor  in  attendance. 

It  is  rare  to  see  more  than  one  or  two  Viet- 
namese doctors  on  duty  in  a  civilian  hospital. 
Most  of  them  have  been  taken  into  the  Viet- 
namese Army.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  not  more  than  200  Vietnamese  civilian 
doctors  for  a  nation  with  a  population  of 
16  million.  To  make  matters  worse,  most 
Vietnamese  are  extremely  poor  and  they  live 
in  remote,  niral  areas. 

At  present,  according  to  rough  guesses, 
there  are  alxnit  60  American  doctors  in  South 
Vietnam.  They  are  working  In  clinics  and 
hospitals,  treating  every  kind,  of  Imaginable 
case  from  war  wounds  to  tuberculosis  and 
cancw. 

One  of  the  major  sources  at  disease  in  Viet- 
nam is  improper  facilities  ficr  disposal  and 
treatment  of  sewage  and  waste.  Saigon, 
once  hailed  as  the  "Pearl  of  the  Orient."  has 
mounds  of  garbage  on  pavements  and  streets. 
It  Is  uncollected  for  days  at  a  time,  making 
Ideal  breeding  and   nesting  places  for  rats. 

Supervision  or  control  of  food  markets  is 
virtually  nonexistent;  most  restaurants  are 
filthy.  Untreated  sewage  is  dumped  into  riv- 
ers; people  live  along  these  bodies  of  water 
and  bathe  in  them. 

Water  is  drawn  troax  ocnunon  tape  in 
streets,  and  only  the  fact  that  the  water  is 
boiled  for  tea  or  soups,  spares  the  people  even 
greater  disease. 

Among  the  common  maladies  in  the  coun- 
try are  malaria,  tuberculosis,  various  Intesti- 
nal diseases,  meningitis,  typhoid,  polio,  and 
some  leprosy. 

According  to  one  report,  tDachoma — a  dis- 
ease of  the  eyelids — is  so  common  that  at 
least  four-fifths  of  the  population  has  been 
Infected  with  it  at  one  time  or  another. 

Levlnson  recently  repKsrted  in  an  article 
In  the  American  Medical  Association  Journal 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  leper  sitting 
on  the  streets  of  Saigon  begging  for  money 
or  food. 

Parasites  of  all  kinds  abound.  According 
to  Levlnson,  the  peasant  must  face  rein- 
fection with  parasitic  diseases,  since  he  must 
work  barefooted  in  the  fiooded  rice  paddles 
where  he  is  exposed  again  and  again. 

Residents  of  rural  areas  believe  innumera- 
ble medical  superstitions.  These  result  from 
folklore  from  China.  Only  recently  are  these 
people  beginning  to  accept  Western  medi- 
cines. 

Peoples  In  vUlages  that  have  been  raked 
by  the  war,  are  known  to  carry  their  wounded 
on  crude  stretchers  for  miles  to  see  the  "bac 
•1  my,"  the  American  doctor. 

Hospitals  are  so  overcrowded,  however,  that 
It  Is  meaningless  to  measure  a  hospital's 
capacity  In  bed  space.  Patients,  small 
though  the  people  are,  live  two  and  three  in 
a  bed.  Sometimes,  two  cots  aire  put  together 
to  accommodate  four.  mayb«  five  patients. 

Hospital  attendants  and  hard-working 
nuns  of  nearby  churches  are  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  of  patients;  so  it  Is  not  unusual 
to  see  relatives  of  the  sick  ©n  the  wards, 
feeding,  washing  and  given  other  attenUon 
to  their  ailing  kin. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  ioatances,  Amer- 
ican military  doctors  offer  their  services  and 
so  do  other  military  personnel,  but  all  of 
this  is  on  a  when-and-lf-tltne-is-avallable 
basis. 

The  arrival  of  an  American  doctor  in  a 
civilian  hospital  U  quite  an  event.  Word 
•preads  swiftly  through  the  wards. 

Levlnson,  for  example,  had  no  speclflc 
hour  for  arriving  on  his  fViM  day  at  the 


large  maternity  hoapltal.  When  he  showed 
up  at  8,  he  learned  a  patient  had  been  readied 
and  Levlnson  was  to  operate.  The  woman 
had  been  kept  under  anesthesia  for  at  least 
40   minutes,   waiting   for   the   "bac   si   my." 

The  United  States  through  what  is  now 
known  as  U.S.  Agency  tat  International  De- 
velopment does  provide  some  facilities  and 
equipment  for  civilian  hospitals  but  it  Is 
the  American  doctor  himself,  big  as  life,  al- 
ways smiling,  stumbling  through  basic  Viet- 
namese with  a  sprinkling  of  French  who  rep- 
resents to  the  people  the  heart  of  the  Amer- 
icans. 

"Giving  of  one's  self  Is  the  key  to  success 
here,"  a  doctor  in  Da  Nang  told  me. 

"Assistance  from  the  free  world  and  from 
civilian  volunteer  agencies  offers  a  challenge 
to  American  medicine  to  help  defeat  com- 
munism In  southeast  Asia,"  Levlnson  adds. 

Mere  equipment,  stamped  with  the  U.S. 
AID  emblem,  won't  do  the  job  alone. 

(From    the    Wilmington    (Del.)    Evening 
Journal,  Feb.  26,  1966] 

Open  Polls  Hazt  Idea  to  South  Viets 

(Note. — This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  in 
which  William  P.  Frank,  who  returned  earlier 
this  month  from  South  Vietnam,  reports  his 
Impressions  of  the  nation  and  its  people.) 
(By  WUUam  P.  Frank) 

Nguyen,  a  floor  boy  at  the  Hotel  Catlnat  In 
Saigon,  tried  to  explain  his  Idea  of  freedom. 

In  broken  English  sprinkled  with  a  few 
French  words,  it  amounted  to  this: 

"Freedom  means  I  can  work  where  I  want 
to  work.  I  can  change  my  job  to  make  more 
money.  I  can  live  in  peace — no  bullets — no 
Vletcong." 

But  he  couldn't  describe  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment now  operating  In  South  Vietnam, 
nor  did  he  seem  to  have  any  concept  of  the 
American  form  of  representative  government. 

Although  he  can  read  and  write  Vietnam- 
ese, the  theory  that  Nguyen  could  someday 
elect  his  own  representatives  In  the  nation's 
government  was  incomprehensible.  It  must 
be  equally  difficult  to  understand  for  the  illit- 
erate peasants  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
16  million  people  In  that  nation  today. 

What  win  the  Nguyens,  the  millions  of 
peasants  and  others  In  Vietnam  do  or  say 
when  a  new  constitution  Is  offered  to  them 
this  year?  What  will  their  reactions  be  when 
popular  elections  are  held  next  year?  It  is 
impossible  to  predict. 

The  U.S.  Army's  "Area  Handbook  for  Viet- 
nam," prepared  4  years  ago,  makes  this  ob- 
servation : 

"The  vast  majority  of  the  people  (of  South 
Vietnam)  have  little  notion  and  less  experi- 
ence of  representative  government  and  demo- 
cratic processes. 

"An  educated,  Western- influenced  urban 
minority.  Intellectually  familiar  with  con- 
stitutional concepts  and  Influenced  by  demo- 
cratic Ideals,  Is  eager  for  a  larger  voice  In  na- 
tional affairs  and  Impatient  with  government 
restrictions  and  controls." 

This  was  written  In  the  days  of  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem,  the  first  President  of  South  Vietnam, 
who  was  assassinated  during  a  coup  staged 
by  the  military  in  November  1963. 

A  few  months  earlier,  a  123-member  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  approved  In  a  popular 
election.  Candidates  supported  by  Diem  got 
92  percent  of  the  vote.  This  would  make  any 
American  arch  a  quizzical  brow. 

It  Is  Important  for  Americans  to  under- 
stand that  his  concept  of  popular  democratic 
government  is  something  the  average  Viet- 
namese reads  about  In  his  newspaper  or  hears 
discussed  on  radio,  but  does  not  grasp. 

Presidents,  chiefs  of  state  or  Prime  Min- 
isters In  South  Vietnam  represent  a  distant 
auth(»ity  In  Saigon  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  villages.    What  the  majority  of 


people  in  the  country  knows  about  govern- 
ment revolves  aroiud  the  province  chiefs  or 
hamlet  leaders. 

This  is  the  way  the  people  have  been  ruled 
for  centuries — first  under  the  mandarins  of 
the  royal  government,  ttien  under  French 
colonialism,  then  the  Japanese,  and  down  to 
the  present  day. 

As  recently  as  January  6,  the  Mansfleld 
committeee  of  the  U.S.  Senate — which  in- 
cluded U.S.  Senator  J.  Caleb  Bocgs,  Repub- 
lican, of  Delaware — on  its  return  from  Viet- 
nam wrote: 

"The  new  leadership  in  (Vietnamese) 
Govenunent  which  is  drawn  largely  from 
military  circles,  is  young  and  hopeful  but 
with  Uttle  knowledge  of  politics." 

The  United  States  has  been  In  and  around 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government,  officially 
and  unofflclally,  since  1946.  Sometimes 
Americans  openly  took  part  in  promoting 
certain  men  for  top  office  in  Vietiuun,  no- 
tably in  the  case  of  Diem,  who  turned  out  as 
a  failure.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  when  he  was 
Vice  President,  had  acclaimed  him  as  the 
"Winston  Churchill  of  Vietnam." 

American  advisers  are  still  active  in  many 
segments  of  the  Vietnamese  Government. 
For  example,  a  former  prison  official  of  Mon- 
tana has  been  chief  adviser  for  the  National 
Police  of  Vietnam  for  several  years. 

A  number  of  high-ranking  U.S.  Army  of- 
ficers have  been  assigned  for  years  to  Viet- 
nam to  help  train  its  army,  including 
Gen.  John  (Iron  Mike)  CDanlel,  formerly 
of  Newark,  Del.,  now  a  resident  of  San  Diego. 
Calif. 

However,  American  advisers  generally  In- 
sist that  they  are  just  that,  advisers,  and 
try  to  keep  out  of  the  Internal  affairs. 

Col.  Edward  G.  Lansdale.  an  expert  In 
Philippine  affairs,  was,  however,  prom- 
inently Involved  In  the  administration  of 
Diem. 

The  great  problem  in  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment today  is  conceded  to  be  the  outlook  of 
the  villagers — whether  they  feel  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  and  the  American 
forces  are  strong  enough  to  protect  them 
from  the  terrorism  of  the  Vletcong. 

The  Mansfleld  report  stated  that  seme  ob- 
servers believe  that  no  more  than  26  percent 
of  the  country's  villages  vmder  South  Viet- 
nam control  will  be  free  enough  from  Com- 
munist Intimidation  to  take  part  openly  in 
the  election  this  year. 

The  Army's  handbook  on  Vietnam  also 
pointed  out: 

"It  seems  clear  that  the  villager  wants 
peace  and  security  above  all  else.  Con- 
fronted with  the  competing  armed  authority 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  Vletcong,  he 
win  accept  what  he  must  and  respond  slowly 
and  cautiously  to  efforts  to  win  his  loyalty." 
In  effect,  South  Vietnam  now  has  a  mili- 
tary government  called  the  Congress  of 
Armed  Forces. 

But  the  country  actually  is  run  by  what  Is 
known  as  the  National  Leadership  Coimcll, 
composed  of  t<^-ranking  officers  Maj.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  has  the  title  of  Chief  of 
State.  Vice  Air  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  is 
Prime  Minister,  and  there  are  seven  other 
generals  on  the  council. 

Sometimes  Thieu  speaks  for  the  Govern- 
ment; sometimes  Ky. 

Several  months  ago,  a  copy  of  what  passes 
for  the  present  constitution  of  the  nation 
was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  press 
lounge  In  the  Joint  VS.  Public  Affairs  Of- 
flce.  It  was  one  of  the  most-ignored  items 
there. 

The  document  has  many  flne-sounding 
phrases,  such  as  this:  "The  rear  (home- 
front)  must  be  stable  so  that  a  soUd  foimda- 
tlon  could  be  progressively  laid  and  a  tradi- 
tion of  liberty  and  democracy  could  be  de- 
veloped In  an  atmosphere  of  struggle  and 
revolution. 
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On  Januftzy  14.  Ky  MldrcaMd  the  Anned 
PorcM  Piiinnw  and  admitted  •bortcomlngi 
•Ince  be  became  Prime  Mlnlater  laat  June. 

rr>/ji/<a.^wg  tliat  eome  ot  tbe  provUlona  of 
the  "oooatltutUMi"  that  had  not  yet  been  im- 
plemented. Kf  aald : 

"We  moat  alao  raoognJae  tbat  due  to  pres- 
ent clrcumataacea,  the  Oovemment  atUl  to 
unable  to  oraate  a  farorable  political  cli- 
mate." 

He  then  pcocMded  to  talk  about  democ- 
racy aulted  for  Vietnam  and  not  for  any  other 
country. 

He  profMaed  aemlnara  among  the  people 
In  which  they  will  be  able  to  dUcuaa  the 
kind  of  government  they  want.  He  prom- 
iMd  that  a  eonatltutlon  wUl  be  propoaed  next 
October,  a  referendum  held  and  the  docu- 
ment promulgated  In  November. 

He  ajao  -promlaed  that  a  civil  government 
will  replace  the  military  government  next 
year.' 

There  la  still  no  indication  of  what  political 
partiee  will  emerge  or  how  much  freedom 
they  will  have. 

Much  will  depend  on  whether  the  religious 
factions  will  hold  their  temper,  on  whether 
the  independent-thinking  minority  groups, 
such  as  the  strange  Montagnards  of  the  high- 
lands, will  agree  to  come  into  the  new  Viet- 
nam great  society  and,  of  coxirse,  on  the 
progreaa  of  the  war. 

To  date,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  strong 
opposition  party  in  Vietnam  except,  of 
course,  the  National  liberation  Front — the 
Oommvmlsts.  Even  In  the  provinces,  the 
terms  of  chiefs  don't  last  long:  they  are 
either  captured  or  killed  by  the  Vletcong  or 
are  deposed  by  the  Saigon  government. 

There  are  always  subroaa  stories  of  province 
chiefs  with  sticky  fingers. 

Only  recently.  110  television  sets  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  United  States,  in  one  prov- 
ince, earmarked  for  the  people. 

The  idea  was  that  the  people  would  be  able 
to  learn  nu>re  about  the  outside  world  and 
get  the  democratic  message  via  televtslon, 
beamed  from  airplanes. 

Just  before  the  television  programs  began, 
an  American  official  decided  to  check  to  see 
what  bappenad  to  the  seta. 

He  dlaeovered  that  of  1 10,  about  00  were  in 
the  homes  of  province  officials  or  in  police 
stations.  Obviously,  that's  that  not  the  use 
for  which  the  television  had  been  intended. 

It  is  presumed  they  are  now  in  pubUc  areas 
where  the  peasants  can  see  television. 

What  is  the  future  of  Ky? 

At  present,  the  Ky  government  is  trying  to 
win  the  loyalty  of  the  people  by  sending  out 
teams  into  the  villages  to  teach  the  people 
•bout  demooraoy  but  the  teams  are  still 
encountering  the  entrenched  Interests  of  the 
Tlllac*  chiefs. 

The  other  day,  in  announcing  reshuffling 
of  cabinet  officials,  Ky  said  in  effect,  "I  do 
not  choose  to  run  for  public  office." 

But  then  other  public  figures  have  aald 
the  same  thing  and  ended  up  In  the  saddle. 

Historians  and  political  scientists  knowl- 
edgeable in  Asian  affairs  are  now  advising 
caution  in  evaluating  the  political  situation 
In  South  Vietnam.  In  the  past  two  and  a 
quarter  years,  there  have  been  three  coups, 
tova  attempted  coups  and  at  least  30  re- 
shuffle* In  the  government. 


FURTHER  TRIBUTE  TO  ALBERT 
THOMAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
as  a  contlmiatinn  ot  the  tribute  to  the 
late  Concresaman  Albert  Thomas  which 
I  made  oa  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Friday, 
Febnianr  25.  IMS.  I  would  like  to  insert 
Mveral  mattars  pertaining  to  the  final 
rites  ot  thla  great  Texan,  which  have 


been  received  by  me  subsequent  to  last 
Friday. 
Although  the  tributes  and  deecrlptlons 

of  Albert  Thomas  will  continue  to  call 
our  attention  to  the  outstanding  nature 
of  this  remarkable  Individual  for  a  long 
time,  I  think  an  account  of  the  final  rites 
should  be  printed  for  history  In  the 
CoNOKZssioirAL  Rkcokd.  For  this  reason, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  the  Houston  Post  of  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1966.  entitled  "Albert  Thomas 
Laid  To  Rest  With  Military  Ceremonies." 
the  article  from  the  Houston  Chronicle 
of  Saturday.  February  19,  1966.  entitled 
"The  Saddest  Bugle  Call.  Day  Is  Done 
for  Thomas."  the  articles  fr(»n  the 
Houston  Post  of  Saturday.  February  19, 
1966.  entitled  "Thomas  Bade  Farewell" 
and  "High  Officials  Attend  Rites."  and 
the  tribute  which  appeared  In  Maurine 
Parkhurst's  column  in  the  "niursday. 
February  24.  1966.  Houston  Chronicle  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Feb.  18,  1966] 

ALBxaT  Thomas  Lxm  To  Rxsr  Wrni  Iiln.rrAaT 

CsaxMoinES 

U.S.  Bepreaentative  Albert  Thomas,  67,  was 
buried  today  in  a  military  cemetery  In 
Houston's  North  Side.' 

An  eight-gun  salute  was  fired.  A  bugler 
blew  tape  as  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
grave. 

A  score  or  more  of  bis  colleagues  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Washington, 
O.C,  attended  the  military  service. 

AIXKH  OiyXB  KULOOT 

Earlier  this  afternoon.  Dr.  Charlee  L.  Allen 
eulogized  Thomas  at  a  service  In  First 
Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  Allen  quoted  President  Johnson: 

"Of  the  qualities  that  made  Albert  Thomas 
a  remarkable  man.  devotion  to  the  people  he 
served  and  loyalty  to  his  friends  stand  higher 
than  all." 

The  church  waa  filled  with  financiers,  labor 
leaders,  millionaires,  and  other  friends. 

"COUBTXOUS,  COtTETLT" 

And  many  followed  the  hearse  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  cemetery  on  Alrllne- 
Steubner  Road. 

Albert  ThcHnas  has  represented  Houston 
In  Congress  for  30  years. 

Dr.  Allen  summed  up  Thomas  as  "cour- 
teous, courtly,  polite — he  never  forgot  to  be 
a  gentleman." 

Thomas  died  Tuesday  of  cancer  in  his 
Waahlngton,  D.C.,  home.  Hto  body  was  flown 
here  In  a  Presidential  fleet  plane  Wednesday 
night. 

A  steady  flow  of  mourners  came  to  the 
Settegast-Kopf  Funeral  Home  chapel,  3300 
Klrby.  where  the  body  of  Thomas  lay  in  state 
until  the  funeral. 

The  chapel's  Colonial  Room  was  filled  with 
wreaths  from  many  individuals  and  orga- 
nlaatlons.  Thomas,  known  as  a  titan  of 
Washington,  was  also  known  down  to  the 
lowest  in  the  ranks  of  labor  from  whence  hs 
drew  much  of  his  Democratic  strength. 

His  familiar  greeting  of  "podnah"  for  all 
set  him  apart  from  most  poUtlcal  leaders. 
His  oflloe  door  was  always  open  to  his  ooa- 
stltuenta. 

There  was  nothing  of  snobbery  about  him. 
He  was  shrewd,  gregarious  and  yet  quiet. 

Thomas  cam*  to  Houston  in  1080  from 
Maoogdodies,  ooe  of  the  first  Anglo-Saxon 
settlements  In  Taxas.  Ha  had  been  ooonty 
attorney  ttMr*  after  gradtMtlng  from  Bloe 


University  and  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School,  and  attending  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  became  an  asalstant  UB.  attorney  In 
Houaton  and  traveled  the  southern  district 
of  the  Federal  court  for  6  years  before  run- 
ning for  Congress  and  winning  In  1936.  He 
took  his  seat  in  January  1937,  in  the  75th 
Congress.  He  had  filed  for  a  seat  in  the  next 
Congress  when  he  died. 

Gov.  John  Connally.  Attorney  General 
Waggoner  Carr.  Secretary  of  State  Crawford 
Martin,  and  U.S.  Judge  Homer  Thornberry 
were  flown  here  for  the  funeral. 

They  were  Joined  at  the  South  Main 
Church  by  a  large  congressional  delegation. 
led  by  Texas  two  Senators.  Raij>h  Yaxbok- 
ouoH  and  John  Towx*.  and  VS.  Representa- 
tive OxoBGX  Mahon  of  Lubbock,  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
which  Thomas  was  the  secoitd  ranking 
member. 

Texas  Members  of  the  House  who  an- 
nounced they  would  be  in  the  funeral  dele- 
gation include: 

Representatives  Bob  Poaox,  of  Waco.  O.  C. 
FiSHxa.  of  San  Angelo.  Cuuuc  Thompson. 
of  Galveston,  Waltix  Roccxs  of  Pampa,  John 
DowDT  of  Athens,  Jack  Brooks  of  Beaunujnt, 
Jim  Weight  of  Fort  Worth,  John  Youno  of 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Bos  Casxt  of  Houston,  Hinrt 
OONZALXZ  of  San  Antonio,  Graham  Pubccll 
of  Wichita  Falls,  Rat  Roberts  of  McKlnney, 
Jakx  Pickuc  of  Austin,  EUrlx  Cabeli.  of  Dal- 
las, Euoio  Dx  uk  Gaxza  of  Mission,  and  Rich- 
Axo  C.  Wnrrx  of  El  Paso,  all  Democrats. 

Also,  the  following  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee:  Representatives 
MiKK  KixwAN,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  Jamix 
WHrrncN,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi.  John 
FocARTY.  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island.  Joe 
EviNB.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  Tom  Stexo. 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma.  Frank  Bow,  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio,  EowARD  P.  BoLAND,  Democrat, 
of  Mississippi,  Wtnvixij)  K.  Denton,  Demo- 
crat, of  Indiana,  William  E.  Minshaix,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  Robert  N.  Oiaimo,  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut,  Thomas  G.  Morris. 
Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  and  Georqe  E. 
Shiplxt,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
of  which  Thomoe  also  was  a  member,  will 
be  represented  by  its  chairman,  Representa- 
tive Chet  HoLinxLO,  Democrat,  of  California, 
and  Representative  Mklvin  Pucx,  Democrat, 
of  Illinois. 

At  death,  Thomas  ranked  11th  in  Hou£e 
seniority  and  No.  2  on  the  powerful  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

He  bad  led  major  subcommittees  since 
1949.  He  steered  much  to  Houston,  particu- 
larly to  the  ahip  channel  and  finally  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  on  Clear  Lake, 
which  will  be  hie  greatest  monument. 

Thomas'  last  resting  place  is  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Cemetery  on  Steubner-Alr- 
llne  Road,  deep  in  his  congressional  district 
and  which  he  helped  to  create. 

He  chose  that  over  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  as  a  place  of  burial.  He  was  a 
World  War  I  veteran,  being  discharged  as  a 
lieutenant. 

Six  soldiers  frcxn  Fort  Sam  Houston  in  San 
Antonio  acted  as  pallbearers. 

Veterans  held  services  at  the  cemetery. 

His  survivors  Include  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lera 
Thomas,  and  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Anne  Lasa- 
ter  of  Houston  and  Brazil  and  Miss  Lera 
Thomas  of  Houaton. 

[From  the  Hotiston  Chronicle,  Feb.  19,  1066] 

The  Saodxst  Buolx  Call,  Day  Is  Done  roR 

Thomas 

(By  Zarko  Franks) 

He  lies  burled  today  In  a  cemetery  carved 

from  a  prairie  of  scrub  pine,  yupon,  and 

weeds. 

Ths  euloglss  had  bean  deUvered,  a  bugler 
sounded  taps,  a  a4-shot  rills  saluts  fired. 
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Two  U.S.  Senators,  about  30  U.S.  Congress- 
men, the  affluent,  the  wealthy,  the  humble, 
and  the  unknown  were  thane  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Cemetery  on  Alrllne-Steub- 
ner  Road  in  the  deep  north  side. 

The  widow  had  so  willed  it  and  Albert 
Thomas  was  biiried  there  on  the  lonely 
prairie. 

His  body,  as  the  preacbjer  said,  was  "ten- 
derly committed"  to  the  earth. 

Eight  soldiers  from  Fort  3am  Houston  fired 
their  rifles.  Each  fired  a  volley  of  three 
rounds. 

From  heaven's  blue  done  came  a  golden 
sun. 

As  the  bronsse  coflln  in  a  lead  vault  was 
lowered  into  the  ground,  a  soldier  blew  taps, 
the  aaddest  of  all  bugle  calla. 

FOR  ao  Tx^as 

For  Albert  Thomas,  67,  a  cancer  victim, 
day  was  dc»>e.  For  80  years  he  had  served 
this  conununlty  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Bureaucrats  feared  hi«i,  colleagues  ad- 
mired him,  his  constituents  swore  by  him. 

Albert  "niomas  was  the  north  side.  Oil- 
men gave  him  testUnonl^J  dinners.  They 
courted  him  at  the  Houstptt  Club. 

sxcRXT  roa  sijccess 

He  placated  them,  yea^  and  worked  for 
them.  But  Albert  Thomas  knew  where  his 
voting  strength  rested.  la  the  union  balls 
among  plumbers,  longshoremen  and  pipe- 
fitters. 

He  once  confided  to  a  friend  his  secret  for 
success  in  politics. 

"There  are  more  votes  among  the  working 
class  than  in  River  Oaks." 

TThls  he  believed  and  worked  at.  But  the 
wonder  of  his  political  magic  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  worked  equally  hanl  for  big  business 
and  the  oil  Industry  in  T^Xas. 

The  Cadillacs,  as  thejy  must,  led  the 
funeral  parade  from  First  Methodist  Church, 
Main  and  Clay. 

roaos  AMD  cifXvvixs 

But  there  were  more  'Fords  and  Chev- 
vles  In  the  motorcade. 

A  Negro  tmion  laborer  remarked: 

"That's  Just  the  way  Mr.^  Albert  would  have 
wanted  it." 

The  congressional  delegation,  including 
VS.  Senator  Ralph  Yarbheottch,  Democrat 
of  Texas,  and  U.  S.  Senator  John  Towxr,  Re- 
publican of  Texas,  was  neir  the  undertaker's 
tent. 

In  the  delegation  were  ibout  30  Congress- 
ment  including  Bob  Casxt,  Houston;  Henrt 
Gonzalez.  San  Antonio;  JtM  Wricht,  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  Clark  THOMnaoN,  Galveston. 

Also  at  the  graveside  mUltary  funeral  were 
oilman-publlaher  John  Mecom  and  his  wife. 
Chronicle  editor  Everett  Collier  and  his  wife; 
John  T.  Jones.  Jr.,  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions owner;  Mayor  Louie  Welch  and  Mrs. 
Welch;  Brown  ft  Root's  George  Brown,  and 
other  big  names  In  this  aommunity. 

After  tape  was  sounded,  the  six  soldiers 
from  Port  Sam  Houston,  moved  clocklike  to 
fold  the  U.S.  fiag  before  the  coffin  was 
lowered. 

The  fiag  waa  folded  in  ^iangular  sections, 
then  presented  to  the  i  widow,  Mrs.  Lera 
Thomas.  { 

Earlier,  at  the  church  Service,  Dr.  Charles 
Allen,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church, 
had  delivered  the  eulogy. 

The  crowd,  not  capacity,  was  estimated  at 
about  2,000.  However,  labout  400  people 
lined  Clay  Street  outside  the  church. 

Dr.  Allen  quoted  Presl<iant  Lyndon  John- 
eon's  words: 

"Of  the  qualities  that  made  Albert  Thom- 
as a  remarkable  man,  devotion  to  the  people 
he  served  and  loyalty  to  his  friends  stand 
higher  than  aU." 

The  church  was  filled  with  financiers,  poli- 
ticians, labor  leaders,  and  congreaslonal  rep- 
resentatives. 


Texas  OoT.  John  Connally  waa  among  those 
who  had  come  to  pay  their  respects. 

In  his  eulogy  Dr.  Allen  also  quoted  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  described  Thomas 
as  the  kind  of  man  "old  enough  to  dream 
dreams  and  young  enough  to  see  visions." 

Dr.  Allen  summed  up  Thomas  as  "cour- 
t«ou8,  courtly,  polite— he  never  forgot  to  be 
a  gentleman." 

Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  to  Thomas  was 
paid  by  a  mourner  on  Clay  Street.  He  was  a 
Latin -American,  probably  first  generation 
American.    He  said : 

"I'm  happy  they're  burying  him  in  the 
North  Side.  That's  where  he  belongs,  near 
his  people." 

(From  the  Houston  Post,  Feb.  19,  1966J 

Thomas  Bade   Farewell 

(By  Harold  Scarlett) 

The  meek  and  the  mighty  joined  Friday 
in  a  last  reverent  farewell  to  Representative 
Albert  Thomas. 

His  beloved  "home  folks"  and  famous  fig- 
ures frotn  Washington  and  Austin — more 
than  2,000  in  all — came  to  the  funeral  In  the 
downtown  First  Methodist  Chtu'ch. 

They  heard  Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  the  dead 
Congressman's  minister.  Intone: 

"His  name  is  permanently  inscribed  on  the 
pages  of  time.  Truly  Albert  Thomas  walked 
throiigh  life  with  purpose  and  without  fear." 

Then,  to  the  keening  wail  of  taps  and  the 
crash  of  musketry,  the  mourners  saw  the 
body  of  Thomas — a  country  boy  who  became 
a  congressional  giant — committed  back  to 
the  Texas  earth  he  always  loved. 

Thomas,  fittingly,  was  buried  in  the  new 
Veterans'  Administration  Cemetery  at  10410 
Steubner-Aliilne  Road. 

TTie  cemetery  in  northeast  Harris  County 
was  one  of  the  last  of  many  Federal  emolu- 
ments which  Thomas  secured  for  the  "home 
folks"  during  almost  30  years  as  Houston's 
congressional  "water  boy." 

His  wife  Lera  requested  his  burial  there. 
She  knew  the  cemetery  was  close  to  his  heart. 

To  fulfill  her  request,  the  VA  waived  a 
rule  which  restricts  the  cemetery  to  veterans 
who  have  died  In  VA  hospitals. 

Thomas,  a  lieutenant  in  World  War  I,  died 
in  his  Washington  home  Tuesday  morning. 
He  had  suffered  from  cancer  for  several  years. 

Old  friends  began  assembling  in  the  horse- 
shoe-shaped auditorliun  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church  2  hotvs  before  the  funeral  be- 
gan at  2  pjn. 

Many  filed  by  the  opened  bronze  casket  In 
a  final  farewell.  One  was  a  postman  In  uni- 
form. Hundreds  of  others  had  viewed  the 
body  as  it  lay  In  state  at  the  8ettega«t-K<q)f 
Funeral  Home. 

The  body  was  flown  to  Houston  on  Wednes- 
day night  and  remained  at  the  funeral  home 
until  2  hours  before  the  service. 

At  the  foot  of  the  coflln,  there  was  a  spray 
of  white  chrysanthemums  and  red  anthu- 
riums  from  President  Johnson  and  his  family. 

While  the  President  was  unable  to  attend 
the  service,  33  Congressmen  and  the  two 
Texas  Senators — John  Tower  and  Ralph 
Tarborotjgh — filled  six  front  pews  of  the 
church. 

Most  of  them  flew  from  Washington  to 
Houston  by  Air  Force  plane,  then  returned  to 
the  Capital  after  the  funeral. 

Gov.  John  Connally  led  a  delegation  of 
State  leaders  from  Atistln  to  the  funeral. 
City  and  county  officials  were  in  the  audi- 
ence. 

Thomas'  wife  and  his  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Anne  Lasater  and  Mrs.  Lera  Thomas,  sat  in 
the  front  row  a  few  feet  from  the  casket. 

The  2,500-seat  church  still  had  some  empty 
seats  when  the  service  began.  Outside  sev- 
eral hundred  persons,  apparently  unaware 
that  seats  were  still  available,  listened  to  the 
servtoes  over  knidspeakers. 


Behind  the  pulpit,  a  cascade  of  Howcrs 
covered  most  of  the  choir  loft.  The  center- 
piece was  a  spray  of  red,  white,  and  blue  bioe- 
soms  In  the  shape  of  a  shteld,  bearing  the 
single  word  "Albert." 

The  hymn  "O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past " 
opened  the  simple  a5-mlnute  service  In  the 
big  brown-paneled  auditorium  where 
Thomas  had  worshiped  whenever  he  was  in 
Houston. 

The  Thomases  had  Joined  the  church 
shortly  after  they  moved  to  Houston  in  1930. 

An  associate  minister,  the  Reverend  Fred- 
erick Marsh,  read  the  scriptures.  A  second 
associate,  the  Reverend  Robert  Krtrtensen, 
led  the  opening  prayer. 

Reverend  Kristensen  in  his  prayer  noted 
that  Ttiomas,  the  son  of  a  country  store- 
keeper in  Nacogdoches,  had  roots  deep  in 
Texas'  past. 

"But."  he  added,  "the  past  was  never  a 
leasfi  to  hold  him  back,  but  a  ladder  on  which 
to  climb. 

"He  transformed  the  concept  of  the  word 
•politician'  and  made  it  never  vain,  haughty, 
or  corruptive.  He  showed  us  a  patriotism 
which  enveloped  not  any  single  group,  but  all 
people." 

Dr.  Allen  in  his  eulogy  recalled  that  the 
late  Bishop  A.  Frank  Smith  used  to  say  that 
a  man  should  always  walk  as  If  he  Is  going 
somewhere. 

"Albert  Thomas  walked  through  life  with 
the  walk  of  a  man  who  has  somewhere  to  go," 
Dr.  Allen  said. 

He  cataloged  Thomas'  traits — a  courtly 
politeness;  faithful  work;  modest  self-efface- 
ment; dedication,  and  love  of  his  fellow  men. 

"Study  his  voting  record,"  the  minister 
said,  "and  you  see  he  waa  always  for  the 
things  he  thought  would  help  people. 

"He  is  tm  inspiration  that  will  live  down 
through  the  years." 

With  the  words  of  homage  flnished,  six 
soldiers  from  Sam  Houston  In  San  Antonio 
bore  the  casket  to  a  hearse  for  the  14-mUe 
journey  to  the  cemetery. 

Thomas  was  the  60th  veteran  to  be  burled 
in  the  VA  cemetery,  which  held  its  first  serv- 
ice laat  November  9. 

His  grave  is  near  the  end  of  the  long  entry 
mall,  in  front  of  the  white  stone  hemicycle. 
The  hemicycle  is  a  circular,  columned  pa- 
vilion with  a  bell  tower  whose  carillon  has 
not  yet  been  installed. 

At  the  cemetery,  more  fiowers  were  bsmked 
around  a  roped-oS  square  surrounding  the 
grave.     Bees  flitted  among  the  wreaths. 

The  Washington  legislators,  arriving  in  a 
cortege  of  limousines,  stood  In  a  body  at  the 
foot  of  the  grave.  From  the  hearse,  the  sol- 
dier pallbearers  moved  the  casket  to  the 
g^rave  between  a  double  rank  of  Houston 
firemen. 

Underfoot,  the  rain-logged  earth  yielded 
to  their  tread. 

The  mall  of  the  new  cemetery,  only  re- 
cently sprigged  with  grass,  is  still  mostly 
raw  earth.  A  big  square  around  the  grave 
was  covered  with  plywood  squares  and  tar- 
paulins to  support  the  mourners. 

Dr.  Allen  recited  the  final  words:  "We 
therefore  tenderly  commit  his  body  to  the 
ground." 

An  Army  bugler  blew  "Taps." 

Across  the  roadway  beneath  the  hemi- 
cycle, seven  soldiers  fired  three  rounds  into 
the  serene  blue  sky.  A  veteran  had  come 
home. 

There  is  no  monument  yet.  But  on  the 
waU  of  the  hemicycle  there  Is  a  bronae 
plaque,  set  In  place  when  the  memorial  was 
built,  which  could  be  an  epitaph.    It  reads: 

"Albert  Thomas,  soldier — humanitarian — 
statesman 

"Whose  concern  for  America's  veterans 
has  made  possible  the  placement  of  this 
cemetery  here  on  the  hallow«d  soU  where 
honored  dead  sleep  In  Texas  soli. 
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"WbOM  stesdfMit  and  uncommon  public 
MiTlc«  ha«  glTtn  th«  flnect  gift  •  man  e»n 
give  hU  age  and  tlma : 

"The  gift  at  a  constructive  and  creative 
life." 

[From  the  Houston  Poet,  Feb.  IS.  19M| 

HxoH  OiTXCiALa  AimrD  Rrrxa 

(By  Felton  West) 

Congreuman  Albert  Thomaa'  fvmeral  cor- 
tege was  filled  Friday  with  high  officials 
frotn  every  area  of  government,  from  city 
hall  to  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  the  Federal 
executive  branch  In  Washington. 

A  Prectdentlal  Jet  airplane  load  of  Con- 
gressmen, Senators  and  other  Washington 
officials  flew  Into  the  Houston  International 
Airport  at  1:30  pjn.  from  Washington,  about 
an  hour  late  because  of  lao-mlle-an-hour 
headwinds  and  mechanical  difficulties  with 
the  airplane  that  delayed  the  departiuv  from 
the  Capital  about  10  minutes. 

Being  so  late,  the  congressional  party  had 
to  abandon  Its  plan  to  visit  Mrs.  Lera 
Thomas,  the  Congreesman's  wife,  at  her 
home  at  3184  Troon,  to  pay  their  respects. 
Instead,  the  lawoutkers  were  driven  directly 
to  the  First  Methodist  Church,  In  14  police- 
escorted  llmousmes,  to  attend  the  funeral 
service. 

There  the  lawmakers  sat  together  near  the 
front  of  the  church  during  the  service.  Af- 
terward they  rode  In  the  proceeslon  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Cemetery,  saw  their 
deceased  comrade  laid  to  reet  in  the  earth, 
and  gave  B^s.  Thomas  their  condolences. 

Gov.  John  B.  Connally;  Texas  Secretary  of 
State  Crawford  Martin,  and  Federal  Circuit 
Court  Judge  Homer  Thornberry,  a  former 
congressional  colleague  of  Thomas,  flew  Into 
International  Airport  In  the  Oovernor's  offi- 
cial Lodestar  airplane  about  11 :60  ajn. 

Met  there  by  Attorney  General  Waggoner 
Carr,  who  had  flown  Into  town  a  little  earlier 
from  Dallas,  the  Governor  and  his  party, 
which  Included  Houston  Attorney  John  L. 
Hill,  went  to  the  Thomas  home  on  Troon  to 
pay  their  respects.  They  later  attended  the 
First  Methodist  Church  service,  then  left  for 
Laredo  to  attend  the  annual  George  Wash- 
ington birthday  celebration  there. 

A  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Jetstar  airplane 
arrived  shortly  after  noon  bringing  Gen.  Wil- 
liam F.  McKee,  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency;  James  Webb,  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration:  and  James  Ramey,  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
to  the  funeral.  They  returned  to  Washing- 
ton after  the  burial  service. 

Webb  was  accompanied  to  the  funeral  by 
Dr.  Robert  Otlruth,  Director  of  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center. 

At  least  one  former  Governor  of  Texas, 
Prlc*  Daniel,  was  In  the  crowd  at  the  church. 

The  representative  of  city  hall  was  Mayor 
Louie  Welch,  and  County  Judge  Bill  Elliott 
and  County  Conunlssioner  E.  A.  (Squatty) 
Lyons  were  spotted  in  the  crowd. 

Several  State  legislators  were  In  the  crowd. 
Including  State  Senator  Crlss  Cole  of  Har- 
ris County.  There  was  State  Representative 
Bob  Bckhardt,  who  was  an  announced  can- 
didate for  Thomas'  congressional  seat  before 
the  Congressman's  death  last  Tuesday  but 
had  said  he  admired  Thomas  so  much  he 
would  withdraw  If  the  cancer-ridden  Incum- 
bent was  able  to  continue  his  lawmaking 
service. 

In  the  crowd  were  Thomas'  faithful  office 
and  appropriations  committee  staffs.  His 
ooccmlttee  aids.  Homer  Skarln  and  Keith 
Mainland,  had  been  here  for  several  days  as 
representatives  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvea  helping  with  the  funeral  arrangemenu. 
They  flew  back  to  Washington  aboard  the 
presidential  fleet  Jet  after   the  burial. 

Mrs.  Rose  Zamarla,  Thomas'  administrative 
assistant,  had  been  In  town  for  several  days 
helping  with  the  funeral  arrangements.    And 


die  will  probably  be  here  a  few  more  days 
with  Mrs.  Tliomas.  along  with  Mrs.  Marl  Ball, 
a  former  assistant  and  longtime  friend  of 
the  Congressman's. 

They  were  Joined  at  the  funeral  by  the 
rest  of  Thomas'  office  staff,  who  were  flown 
here  Friday  morning  from  Washington  In  a 
NASA  GulfBtream  airplane.  These  were  Mrs. 
Mary  Louise  Schwarzman,  Al  Martinez,  Miss 
Thereea  Napoli  and  Miss  Geraldlne  Rothwell. 

Accompanying  them  were  Wlllard  Deaaon 
of  Austin,  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  H.  H.  Morris,  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  Postmaster,  and  Herbert 
Botts.  manager  of  the  House  gymnaslimi, 
which  is  named  for  Thomas. 

The  congressional  party,  accompanied  by 
House  Sergeant  at  Arms  Zeake  W.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  included  Senators  Ralph  W.  Yassorouoh. 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  and  Senator  John  O. 
Towrs,  Republican,  of  Texas,  and  these  Rep- 
resentatives from  Texas  (all  Democrats) : 

Oeokoe  Mahon  of  Lubbock,  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  on 
which  Thomas  was  the  ranking  Democrat; 
W.  R.  PoAOK  of  Waco:  O.  C.  FiSHm  of  San 
Angelo;  Clakk  W.  Thompson  of  Galveston; 
Waltxk  Roocas  of  Pampa;  John  Dowdt  of 
Athens;  Jack  Bsooks  of  Beaumont;  Jnc 
Weight  of  Fort  Worth;  John  TotiNO  of  Cor- 
pus Chrlsti;  Bob  Casxt  of  Houston;  Henit  B. 
OoNZALxa  of  San  Antonio;  Graham  Purckll 
of  Wichita  Falls;  Rat  Roberts  of  McKlnney; 
J.  J.  PiCKiiX  of  Aiutln;  Baruc  Cabxix  of  Dal- 
las; Blioio  dx  la  Garza  of  Mission  and 
Richard  White  of  El  Paso. 

Others  In  the  party  were  Representatives 
BlicHAEL  J.  KixwAN,  Democrat,  of  Ohio; 
Jamie  L.  Whittcn,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi; 
John  E.  Poqartt,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Joe  L.  Evins,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee;  Tom 
Stkeo.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma;  Frank  T. 
Bow.  Republican,  of  Ohio;  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts;  Charles  R. 
Jonas,  Republican,  of  North  Carolina,-  Danixl 
J.  Flood,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Win- 
FiKLD  K.  Denton,  Democrat,  of  Indiana; 
WILLIAM  E.  ICiNBHALL,  Republican,  of  Ohio; 
Robert  N.  Glaimo.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut; 
Thomas  G.  Morris,  Democrat,  of  New  Mex- 
ico; and  Gboroe  E.  Shipley,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois — all  colleagues  of  Thomas'  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  party  also  included  Representatives 
Chet  Holifiklo,  Democrat,  of  California  and 
MXLVIN  Price,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  two  of 
Thomas'  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Others  who  came  to  the  funeral  aboard  the 
Presidential  fleet  airplane  were  E.  G.  Rladen, 
manager  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
bank;  Navy  Capt.  William  Fraser  of  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda. 
Md.,  who  was  Congressman  Thomas'  doctor 
at  the  Medical  Center  and  was  with  Thomas 
when  he  died;  MaJ.  Gen.  D.  L.  Crow,  Air  Force 
Comptroller;  MaJ.  Oen.  R.  Moore,  Deputy 
Comptroller  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  Brig.  Gen.  C.  E.  Beck,  Army  Comp- 
troller, and  two  military  liaison  colonels. 

Lt.  Gen.  William  R.  Calhoun  of  the  Eighth 
Army  Corps,  Austin,  attended  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  Dunn,  com- 
manding general  of  the  Fourth  Army. 

The  list  of  Government  officials  spotted  In 
the  crowd  at  the  church  and  the  cemetery 
could  be  almost  endless. 

Almost  all  had  come  In  contact  officially — 
and  many,  many  of  them  on  a  personal 
friendship  basis — with  Thomas  In  his  more 
than  39  years'  servic«  as  Houston's 
Congressman. 

(From    the   Houston    Post.    Feb.    19,    19M] 
He  Never  Lost  Touch  WrrH  the  Workzno 
People — Thxt  Lined  Strxxt  To  Honor  Al- 
bert Thomas 

(By  Bob  Johnson) 
The  350  to  400  people  who  lined  Clay  Street 
outside  the  First  Methodist  Church  bad  no 


way  of  knowing  there  were  plenty  of  seats 
Inside. 

They  probably  wouldn't  have  gone  In 
anyway. 

Few  of  them  really  knew  Congressman  Al- 
bert Thomas,  and  one  man's  guess  Is  as  good 
as  the  next  as  to  what  brought  most  of  them 
to  his  funeral. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  gleaming  array  of  lim- 
ousines— 33  long,  black  Cadillacs.  Or,  maybe 
It  was  the  persistent  rumor  that  President 
Johnson  would  make  a  last-minute  appear- 
ance like  he  did  at  Billy  Graham's  revival  In 
the  Dome  Stadium  last  November. 

The  crowd  outside  began  to  form  at  noon. 
Three  Negro  women — one  middle  aged,  and 
two  elderly — were  among  the  early  arrivals. 

"Ill  bet  therell  be  plenty  of  folks  from 
Nacogdoches  here  today.  My  family  traded 
with  Mr.  Thomas'  daddy  at  his  store  there. 
Both  our  famUles  were  well-known  there," 
the  youngest  said. 

"Do  you  think  Mrs.  Thomas  will  ocmie  In 
this  way?"  the  oldest  lady  asked.  "I  sure 
hope  to  get  to  see  her.  She's  such  a  fine 
lady. 

"I  Just  came  to  pay  my  respects,"  she 
concluded. 

Small  squads  of  policemen  worked  In  the 
streets  surrounding  the  big  church,  briskly 
directing  traffic  and  people.  Occasionally 
one  of  them  would  stamp  the  pavement  to 
ease  the  ache  in  his  feet. 

The  crowd  outside  continued  to  grow. 

Foiir  teenage  girls  dressed  In  drlU  team 
uniforms  went  in  the  church,  and  that 
caused  a  small  stir.  Four  nuns  were  right 
behind  them. 

Then,  the  flrst  of  the  limousines  arrived. 
Two  police  officers  rushed  over  to  the  car  to 
help  the  lady  out. 

"Who's  that?"  one  of  the  outsiders  asked. 

"I  don't  know,  but  she  has  got  to  be  some- 
body. Did  you  see  the  way  those  oops 
Jumped  when  she  drove  up?" 

Shortly,  the  word  oame  back.  The  lady 
wsa  Mrs.  W.  W.  Fondren,  whose  husband  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Humble  Oil  A 
Refining  Co. 

Presently,  Mrs.  Thomas  and  members  of 
the  Thomas  family  arrived  in  two  limou- 
sines. Somehow,  everyone  seemed  to  know 
who  they  were,  and  the  chatter  outside 
quickly  subsided  to  a  more  respectful  mur- 
mur. 

"I  thought  she  was  going  to  cry,"  a  woman 
said,  after  Mrs.  Thomas  went  Inside. 

"Not  on  your  life,"  her  husband  answered 
softly.     "She    wouldn't   let   that    happend." 

Now,  the  big  cars  began  to  arrive  in  a 
quick,  sleek  stream.  The  riders  were  Con- 
gressmen, Senators,  military  men,  and  other 
officials  from  Washington,  D.C. 

They  arrived  so  quickly,  the  spectators  on 
Clay  Street  were  unable  to  recognise  many 
faces.  Hardly  anyone  saw  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally go  In,  but  the  onlookers  didn't  miss 
Senators  Ralph  Yarborouoh  and  John  Tower 
riding  together. 

"How  about  that,"  an  old  man  in  a  cowboy 
hat  loudly  exclaimed.  "Never  thought  I'd 
see  those  two  being  so  frlsndly." 

No  one  replied  to  him,  but  some  disap- 
proving looks  told  him  be  was  off  base. 

Finally,  the  word  spread  that  the  funeral 
service  was  underway,  but  the  crowd  outside 
stayed  on.  The  sidewalk  on  Clay  between 
Main  and  Travis  was  packed  solid. 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  Congressman 
Thomas,  about  how  powerful  be  was  In  Wash- 
ington, about  how  his  office  door  was  always 
open  and  about  how  he  never  failed  to  reply 
quickly  to  any  man's  letter. 

One  man  told  how  Congressman  Thomas 
always  came  to  the  Houston  Post  Office  em- 
ployees' annual  picnics. 

"And  It  dldnt  make  any  difTerenee  if  be 
was  running  for  office, "  he  added.  "He  was 
always  our  friend.    He  never  got  so  big  he 
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dldnt  want  to  rub  eWiows  with  working 
people." 

Then,  Just  before  the  service  eiMled,  and 
the  long  drive  to  the  cemetery  began.  « 
bum — or  maybe  Jiist  a  poor  man — hobbled 
up  on  a  crutch,  surveyed  the  crowd  and  lines 
of  limousines. 

He  let  out  a  low,  amafeed  whistle. 

"Crlmlny,  would  you  look  at  those  cars. 
What's  going  on  here,  anyway?" 

"Sahb, "  a  Udy  In  a  red  suit  said,  "You  can 
see  It's  a  funeral." 

"Who  died?"  he  asked,  whispering  quietly 
this  time. 

"Dldnt  you  know?  If$  the  Congressman — 
Albert  Thomas." 

(Prom  the  Houston  Pt»t,  Feb.  10,  19«6] 

MRS.    Thomas    Urged    to    Sbek    Husband's 

Seat 

A  move  Is  afoot  to  get  Urs.  Albert  Tbomas 
to  flU  her  husband's  seat  in  Congress. 

John  McClelland,  candidate  for  State 
representative,  position  «  in  the  23d  legisla- 
tive district.  Is  a  leader  of  the  effort  to 
petition  Mrs.  Thomas  to  run  for  the  mterlm 
congressional  term  ol  her  husband. 

Thomas  died  Tuesdagr  and  was  burled 
Friday. 

"We  hope  to  encoutage  and  get  Mrs. 
Thomas  to  run  and  get  elected  for  the  in- 
terim term  ending  January  1,  1967,"  Mc- 
Clelland said. 

He  said  it  was  possible  that  Thomas'  name 
on  the  May  7  Democratic  primary  ballot  for 
a  new  term  would  receive  a  majority  of  the 
votes. 

This  would  then  make  it  possible  for  the 
county  Democratic  executive  committee  to 
s^ect  Mrs.  Thomas  as  the  Democratic 
nominee  in  the  November  general  election, 
McClelland  said. 

Baytown  chemist  E.  A.  (Woody)  Roae  is 
the  only  person  to  file  .tot  the  Republican 
nomination. 

State  Representative  Bob  Eckhardt  and 
Larry  McKaskle,  a  former  aid  to  Mayor  Louie 
Welch,  filed  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
In  the  May  Democratic  primary  along  with 
Thomas. 

Despite  his  death  Thoifias'  name  will  be  on 
the  primary  ballot  since  he  had  paid  the  full 
13,000  filing  fee. 

Mrs.  Thomas  has  made  no  comment  con- 
cerning the  move  to  get  her  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  her  husband's  death. 

McClelland  said  that  '^jecause  of  her  SO 
years  in  Washington  with  her  husband  she 
could  pick  up  much  more  easily  than. any- 
one else  the  programs  he  initiated  and  was 
working  on  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

•"This  committee  Intends  to  not  only  work 
actively,  along  with  other  voliuiteers.  In  get- 
ting petitions  signed,  but  also  to  campaign 
on  Mrs.  Thomas'  behalf  to  get  her  elected 
If  she  heeds  the  desire  of  thoee  who  want 
her  to  run,"  McClelland  said. 

Governor  Connally  left  for  Laredo  Friday 
with  no  Indication  he  would  call  the  special 
election  to  fill  ThomasT  unexpired  2-year 
term  over  the  weekend. 

Eckhardt  and  McKaskle  have  indicated 
they  would  be  candidates  In  the  special  elec- 
tion.   Others  may  also  pay  the  $500  filing  fee. 

However,  It  was  reponted  that  McKaskle 
might  change  his  mind!  and  support  Mrs. 
Thomas. 

Asked  about  the  rep<ift,  McKaskle  said, 
"I  have  no  comjnent  to  make  until  I  first 
talk  with  her. 

"Mr.  Tbomas  was  a  Mery  good  friend  of 
mine.    So  is  Mrs.  Thomasj" 

Eckhardt  declined  comment  on  the  possible 
candidacy  of  Mrs,  Tliomat  and  his  own  po- 
litical plans  in  connection  with  the  congres- 
sional vacancy. 

There  have  been  reports  that  one  Texas 
Congressman  has  tried  to  get  Eckhardt  to 
pull  out  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Tbomas. 


"I  have  taken  the  position  there  ought  to 
be  at  least  a  short  political  moratorium  un- 
til after  the  (Thomas)  funeral,  and  I  don't 
think  It  appropriate  to  discuss  the  situation 
at  tilts  Ume,"  Eckhardt  said. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Chromcle,  Feb.  24,  1966] 

A   TSiBUl'E 

(By  Maurlne  Parkhurst) 

There  have  been  so  many  splendid  tributes 
to  our  late  and  beloved  Congressman  Albert 
Thomas,  and  our  typewriter  feels  inadequate 
to  compete  with  these,  but  our  sincere  aflec- 
tlon  and  admiration  has  to  thiunp  Itself  into 
print,  too. 

"He  was  a  friend  of  many" — this  has  been 
repeated  over  and  over  but  he  brought  to 
each  a  deep  personal  feeling  and  sincerity. 
He  was  always  kind  because  It  was  his  na- 
ture. Just  as  he  was  a  gentleman  because  he 
could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

We  were  respectful  of  his  abilities  and  titles 
but  these  never  got  Into  the  way  of  our 
warm  affectionate  relationship  nith  him. 

He  and  Lera  were  a  magnificent  team, 
with  her  dedication  and  service  Just  as  un- 
tiring and  sincere.  Her  decision  to  further 
offer  her  services  is  the  only  light  to  come 
of  this  saddened  dark.  She  has  our  wishes 
and  affection — but  then  she  has  always 
known  that. 


HARRIS  POLL  SHOWS  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  SUPPORT  DOMESTIC  PRO- 
GRAMS AND  DO  NOT  THINK  A 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM  JUSTIFIED 
REDUCTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  talk  among  many 
people  that  the  American  economy  can- 
not continue  to  support  om-  domestic 
programs  in  the  face  of  our  Vietnam  ex- 
penditures and  that  there  would  have 
to  be  drastic  cuts. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  stated: 

I  believe  we  can  continue  the  Great  Society 
while  we  fight  In  Vietnam. 

When  I  returned  to  Congress  this  ses- 
sion I  pledged  to  the  people  of  Texas  that 
I  would  support  legislation  that  would 
insure  that  the  great  programs  passed 
during  the  flrst  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress would  be  riin  effectively.  I  also 
expressed  my  faith  In  Anierica's  great- 
ness that  these  programs  could  be  imple- 
mented without  having  to  cut  them  back. 

To  Illustrate  the  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  domestic  programs 
should  be  continued,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Harris  poll  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Monday,  February  7,  1966, 
indicating  that  72  percent  of  the  public 
are  convinced  that  the  domestic  program 
should  not  be  reduced,  and  that  educa- 
tion programs  be  supported  first  of  all,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Harris  Smivxr — Public  Generally  Sibs 
No  Reason  Yet  To  Choose  Between  Guns 
and  Bcttxr 

(By  Louis  Harris) 
Althoxigh  the  American  people  tend  to 
think  Congress  should  slow  down  from  its 
1985  pace,  72  percent  of  the  public  is  equally 
convinced  that  President  Johnson's  domestic 
program  should  not  be  reduced  In  the  face 
of  mounting  commitments  In  Vietnam.  The 
popular  conviction  seems  to  be  that  a  Na- 


tion so  rich  and  prosperous  need  not  yet 
choose  between  guns  and  butter. 

Conservatives  who  backed  Barry  Goldwater 
in  1964,  southerners  who  have  consistently 
resented  Federal  incursions  Into  their  way 
of  Ufe,  even  high-Income  groups  who  sus- 
pect recent  tax  cuts  may  be  sbcrt  lived  are 
Included  among  the  solid  majority  opposed 
to  reducing  expenditures  for  key  programs 
of  the  Great  Society. 

When  pressed  to  name  those  Government 
programs  which  in  caae  of  necessity  ought 
to  be  cut  flrst,  two  prime  candidates 
emerged;  the  space  program  and  aid  to  ciUes. 
The  untouchables.  In  the  Judgment  of  most, 
would  be  aid  to  college  education  and  health 
assistance. 

A  cross  section  of  the  public  was  asked: 

"In  general,  because  of  Vietnam,  do  you 
think  President  Johnson  should  reduce  the 
slee  of  his  programs  at  home,  such  as  edu- 
cation, poverty,  and  health,  or  do  you  feel 
these  programs  should  not  be  reduced?" 
[In  pprcent] 
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"nme  and  again,  pet^le  come  back  to  their 
central  view  that  domestic  programs  are  im- 
portant and  essential  and  are  high  on  the 
list  of  what  our  young  men  are  fighting  for. 
But  if  reductions  are  to  be  made,  further 
questioning  made  clear,  people  are  prepared 
to  draw  up  their  own  list  of  priorities — both 
for  cutting  and  for  keeping. 

The  cross -section  was  asked: 

"Which  one  of  the  following  programs 
would  you  cut  flrat.  if  one  Government  pro- 
gram bad  to  be  reduced?"  and  "Which  one  of 
the  following  programs  would  you  cut  last. 
If  one  of  the  Government's  programs  had  to 
be  reduced?" 
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It  Is  porslble,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
already  expressed  aim  of  providing  both 
guns  and  butter  will  be  reallEed  In  1M6. 
This  is  the  clear  hope  of  a  large  majority. 
But  if  reductions  do  become  necessary,  the 
President's  treasured  ooosensus  may  prove 
to  be  more  dilAcult  to  achieve. 


AWARD  TO  SENATOR  ROBERTSON, 
OP  VIRGINIA,  OF  THE  OOOD  CITI- 
ZENSHIP    MEDAL     OP    THE    NA- 
TIONAL  SOCIETY   OP  THE   SONS 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  our  distinfulstaed  oolleftgue.  ttxe  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Vlrdnia,  was  given  an 
award  he  richly  deserres. 
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Senator  Robxxtsoit  was  presented 
with  tlie  Oood  Citizenship  Medal  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  which  Is  Its  high- 
est award.  The  presentation  was  made 
through  the  Virginia  branch,  of  which 
the  Senator  Is  a  member. 

The  certificate  accompanying  the  gold 
medal  points  out: 

Tb«  society  la  dedicated  to  tbe  patriotic 
purpose  of  perpetuating  and  inspiring  the 
active  practice  and  demonBtratlon  of  those 
high  Ideals  and  principles  which  Influenced 
and  strengthened  the  founders  of  this  Re- 
public and  upon  which  the  future  of  our 
Nation  depends. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  Woodrow 
Wilson,  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
bom  in  Virginia,  once  said : 

A  man's  rootage  Is  more  Important  than 
his  fruitage. 

The  rootage  of  Senator  Robertson 
goes  back  to  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement of  Jamestown,  and  Dr.  John 
Woodson,  who  came  to  Jamestown  with 
Oovemor  Yardley  In  1619.  Senator 
Robertson  Is  a  member  of  the  James- 
town Society,  made  up  of  those  whose 
ancestors  lived  in  the  Jamestown  area 
prior  to  1700.  He  belongs  to  the  Virginia 
chapter  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
limited  to  those  who  had  an  ancestor 
serving  for  3  years  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  holds  memberstiip  in  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  which  is  a 
much  larger  organization  of  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  ancestors,  and  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Confederacy,  being  a  grand- 
son of  a  Confederate  officer  who  was 
killed  In  the  Civil  War. 

In  fact.  Senator  Robertson's  ancestors 
were  In  every  war  this  country  ever 
fought,  and  he  served  in  the  Army  in 
World  War  I. 

With  this  "rootage"  it  Is  not  surprising 
that  he  has  been  a  champion  of  patriotic 
citizenship,  and  student  and  defender  of 
the  ideals  and  principles  upon  which  our 
Republic  was  founded.  He  is  Indeed 
worthy  of  the  tremendous  heritage  which 
is  his  as  Senator  from  the  State  which 
has  given  to  our  covuitry,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  George  Mason.  Patrick  Henry, 
James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  and  so 
many  of  her  greatest  and  noblest  sons. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Virginia 
are  most  fortunate  to  be  represented  In 
the  Senate  by  a  man  of  the  character, 
the  ability,  the  courage,  the  vision,  and 
the  effective  and  inspiring  leadership  of 
Wnxis  Robertson.  I  Join  with  them  in 
congratulating  him  on  the  high  honor 
bestowed  upon  him  In  being  selected  to 
receive  the  Good  Citizenship  Medal  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 


PROPOSED  ACQUISITION  OP 

SPRINGFIELD,  THE  FORMER 
HOME  OF  PRESIDENT  ZACHART 
TAYLOR 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16.  1966,  the  Kentucky  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
memorlallxlng  the  Congress  to  consider 
appropriate  legislation  to  acquire  Spring- 


field, the  former  home  of  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor,  the  12th  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  acquire  additional  acreage 
for  the  expansion  of  the  Zachary  Taylor 
National  Cemetery,  both  of  which  are  lo- 
cated in  my  State  of  Kentucky. 

The  Honorable  Troy  B.  Sturgill,  chief 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  has 
forwarded  me  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
and  I  eisk  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Resolution  No.  79,  adopted  by  the  Ken- 
tucky House  of  Representatives  on 
February  16,  1966,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HOTTSX  RxaoLirnoif  70 

Resolution  memorializing  Oen.  Zachary 
Taylor 

Whereas  the  remains  of  Oen.  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, the  lath  President  of  the  United  States. 
and  bis  beloved  wife.  Margaret,  He  entombed 
In  a  beautiful  marble  mausoleum  In  the 
Zachary  Taylor  National  Cemetery  on  the 
outskirts  of  Louisville.  Jefferson  County,  Ky., 
surrounded  by  the  graves  of  veterans  from 
the  Spanish  American  War  to  the  wars  of 
the  present  era;  and 

Whereas  a  small  group  of  patriotic  Ken- 
tucUans  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Oreer.  of  LoulsvUle,  as  chairman  of  the 
Zachary  Taylor  Memorial  Committee  of  the 
Outdoor  Art  League  of  Louisville.  In  1031, 
undertook  the  task  of  beautifying  the  Zach- 
ary Taylor  burial  grounds,  and  to  make  of 
them  a  fitting  resting  place  for  this  beloved 
soldier  In  the  fall  of  1033.  The  first  step  to- 
ward the  development  of  the  project  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  planting  of  pin  oaks,  and  on 
March  10,  1034,  the  Kentucky  legislature  en- 
acted a  bill  which  was  signed  by  Gov.  William 
J.  Fields,  requiring  the  State  of  Kentucky 
to  deed  to  Jefferson  County  that  part  of  the 
Zachary  Taylor  burial  grounds  and  road 
which  had  been  deeded  to  the  State  In  1881 
by  Mr.  Qeorge  McCurdey.  and  on  AprU  23. 
1034.  Jefferson  County  appropriated  $10,000 
for  the  building  of  a  roadway  leading  to  the 
bittlal  grounds.  In  June  of  1034.  the  Honor- 
able Maurice  Thatcher.  Member  of  Congress 
from  LoulsvUle  and  Jefferson  County,  intro- 
duced a  bUl  in  the  Congress  calling  for  an 
annual  appropriation  for  the  malntenangp 
of  the  grounds,  the  bill  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  on  February  34.  1025. 

Thus  was  established  the  Zachary  Taylor 
National  Shrine,  and  In  1036,  the  Kentucky 
Leglslatiire  enaCi'Kl  a  bill  which  was  signed 
by  Oov.  WUUan.  J.  Fields,  appropriating 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  16  acres  of  ground 
surrounding  the  Zachary  Taylor  burial 
grounds,  which  was  promptly  purchased  and 
deeded  to  the  VS.  Oovernment  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Zachary  Taylor  National 
Cemetery,  and  was  so  dedicated  on  May  31, 
1038.  The  dedicatory  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Maurice  Thatcher.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky,  who  began  his  address 
with  these  glowing  words: 

"We  are  here  today  to  dedicate  this  lovely 
mausoleum  which  shall  hold  through  the  In- 
definite future,  all  that  remains  of  the  sacred 
dust  of  that  splendid  Kentucklan,  that  great 
American,  that  splendid  soldier  and  citizen, 
Zachary  Taylor,  the  12th  President  of  the 
United  States.";  and 

Whereas  Oen.  Zachary  Taylor,  affection- 
ately called  "Old  Rough  and  Ready"  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  served  with  him  out 
of  resi>ect  for  his  courageous  and  energetic 
leadership,  was  bom  on  November  34,  1784,  in 
Montebello.  Orange  County.  Va..  and  a  year 
later  migrated  with  his  family  to  Jefferscm 


County.  Ky.,  and  thus  truly  became  an  early 
Kentucky  pioneer.  In  ISOe,  Oen.  Zachary 
Taylor  volunteered  for  the  Army  which  he 
served  for  40  years.  When  the  war  with 
England  broke  out  m  1813,  Taylor,  a  major, 
was  sent  with  60  men  to  the  defense  of  Fort 
Harrison  on  the  Wabash  River  in  Indiana, 
where  on  September  4.  1813,  Indians  led  by 
Tecumseh  fiiriously  attacked  and  after  7 
hours  of  hard  fighting  they  were  forced  to 
fiee  In  disorder.  As  a  colonel,  Taylor,  in  1832 
participated  in  the  Black  Hawk  campaign, 
and  for  the  defeat  of  the  Seminoles  in  the 
Battle  of  Okeecbobe  in  December  1837.  he 
was  brevetted  brigadier  general,  and  in  1840. 
Oeneral  Taylor  was  promoted  to  command 
the  southern  division  of  the  west«m  de- 
partment of  the  Army. 

As  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Rio 
Orande.  Oeneral  Taylor,  on  March  6.  1846, 
was  Instructed  to  march  to  the  Rio  Orande. 
which  was  recognized  by  the  United  States 
.as  the  southern  boundary  of  Texas,  but  re- 
jected by  Mexico,  and  his  first  encounter 
with  the  Mexicans  occurred  on  May  8.  1846, 
at  Palo  Alto,  followed  the  next  day  by  the 
battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Paloma.  Oeneral  Tay- 
lor defeated  the  Mexicans  In  this  and  the 
war  with  Mexico  was  begun. 

On  September  21.  1846.  Oeneral  Taylor 
Rutrched  on  Monterey,  the  chief  stronghold 
In  northern  Mexico.  Oeneral  Ampudla.  the 
Mexican  cuinmander.  proposed  surrender  and 
terms  were  agreed  on.  then  late  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1846.  Oeneral  Santa  Anna  with  a 
large  army  marched  against  Oeneral  Taylor. 
who  had  taken  a  position  near  Buena  Vista. 
on  February  22,  1847. 

Oeneral  Santa  Anna  made  a  demand  upon 
Oeneral  Taylor  for  surrender,  which  was 
promptly  refused  and  battle  ensued,  smd 
just  before  the  battle,  Oeneral  Taylor  ad- 
dressed his  troops,  "Soldiers,  I  Intend  to 
stand  here  not  only  so  long  as  a  man  re- 
mains, but  so  long  as  a  piece  of  a  man  Is 
left."  By  nightfall  the  Mexicans  were  flee- 
ing In  confusion.  With  a  force  one-fourth 
tbe  size  of  the  enemy,  Oeneral  Taylor  bad 
won  his  greatest  vIcUm^  and  won  the  Mexi- 
can War. 

In  1848  Oeneral  Taylor  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  was  Inaugu- 
rated on  March  6,  1840.  On  July  4,  1860. 
President  Taylor,  while  attending  a  cere- 
mony connected  with  the  building  of  the 
Oeorge  Washington  Monument,  became  Ul 
and  died  July  0,  1860.  and  shortly  thereafter 
he  was  brought  to  Kentucky  and  Interred  In 
the  Taylor  family  biu-lal  ground,  now  the 
Zachary  Taylor  National  Cemetery,  neglected 
and  almost  forgotten  by  the  Nation  until 
the  Outdoor  Art  League  of  Louisville  In  1021 
Initiated  their  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a   Zachary  Taylor  National   Shrine;    and 

Whereas  the  15  acres  acquired  by  the  State 
of  Kentucky  and  deeded  to  the  U.S.  Oovern- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  Zachary 
Taylor  National  Shrine  and  Cemetery  Is  now 
completely  fllled  with  the  remains  of  serv- 
icemen and  their  families  and  63  members 
of  the  Zachary  Taylor  family  and  200  slaves, 
and  unless  additional  acreage  Is  obtained  the 
cemetery  will  be  permanently  closed  to  serv- 
icemen and  their  famUles  forever;  and 

Whereas  the  Zachary  Taylor  National 
Cemetery  is  an  Important  link  in  the  system 
of  national  nUlltary  cemeteries  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  closing  of  this  cemetery  will  cre- 
ate tuid  cause  great  hardship  to  the  families 
of  countless  number  of  veterans  and  service- 
men desiring  to  be  Interred  In  Kentucky, 
especially  In  the  Zachary  Taylor  National 
Cemetery;  tbe  national  cemetery  should  not 
only  be  enlarged  for  cemetery  purpoees  but 
the  home  of  Zachary  Taylor.  Springfield,  ad- 
jacent to  Zachary  Taylor  National  Cemetery, 
should  be  acquired  for  a  national  shrine  and 
become  a  part  of  the  Zachary  Taylor  National 
Cemetery  thtu  making  the  cemetery  and  the 
home  a  national  shrine;  and 
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Whereas  Springfield,  the  home  of  Oen. 
Zachary  Taylor  for  the  first  23  years  of  his 
life,  now  176  years  old,  built  by  Oeneral  Tay- 
lor's father  upon  moving  to  Kentucky  from 
Virginia,  situated  on  Apache  Road,  In  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  privately 
owned,  tbe  owners  having  indicated,  as  re- 
ported In  an  article  appearing  In  the  Louis- 
ville Courler-Jotimal  on  Sunday,  January 
24.  1060.  that  they  woul4  make  the  home 
avaUable  to  the  Oovernment  if  assured  It 
would  become  a  part  of  a  shrine,  that  this 
home  stands  near  the  Old  Taylor  Burial 
Grounds  and  now  the  Zichary  Taylor  Na- 
tional Cenaetery,  and  that  Time  magazine  re- 
ported recently  that  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice Is  considering  a  systemttlc  siuvey  to  In- 
sure that  at  least  one  residence  for  each 
President  will  be  preserved;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  memory  of  the 
life  and  exploits  of  Kentucky's  greatest  mUl- 
tary  leader  and  12th  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  well  knowt  to  many  of  us 
and  forgotten  generally  by  the  public,  hence, 
it  behooves  us.  in  reverence  and  everlasting 
appreciation  for  the  accomplishments  of 
Oen.  Zachary  Taylor,  for  bis  leadership  and 
services  In  making  a  gre«t  contribution  to 
thU  Nation,  which  greatiiy  helped  in  the 
formation  of  our  United  States  as  we  have  it 
today,  and  that  the  acquirement  of  his  old 
home,  Springfield,  for  a  national  shrine  and 
for  the  expansion  of  the  Zachary  Taylor  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  where  he  Will  be  surrounded 
by  honored  veterans  of  the  wars  of  the 
United  States,  will.  Indeed,  be  helpful  and  a 
fitting  way  of  rendering  a  needed  service  to 
our  service  men  and  wom|BCi  and  the  Veter- 
ans of  our  armed  forces,  an4  lu  preserving  the 
memory  of  Oen.  Zachary  lyorlor:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it  I 

Resolved  by  the  House  jo/  Representatives 
0/  the  General  Assembly  i  o/  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  (1)  That  the  foregoing 
resolution  in  respect  to  Cteneral  and  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  tbe  Honorable 
Zachary  Taylor,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  be.  and  it  hereby 
Is  memorialized  to  consider  appropriate  leg- 
islation to  acquire  Springfield,  the  former 
home  of  Oen.  Zachary  Taylor  and  to  acquire 
additional  acreage  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Cemetery; 

(2)  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  be  directed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  thia  resolution  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  Lieutenant  Ooiv«rnor.  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  Kentucky  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  chairmen  of  the 
House  Military  Affairs  and  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  a  copy  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
urgently  soliciting  their  support  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion— the  acquisition  of  Springfield,  and  ad- 
ditional acreage  for  the  expansion  of  Zachary 
Taylor  National  Cemetery. ; 


PARTNERS   IN  AJR  SAFETY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mk".  President,  for 
the  pilot  or  air  traveler,  Weather  Is  an  all- 
important  consideration.  The  need  for 
Information  about  the  weather  is  end-* 
less. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  which  compiles  the  necessary 
data,  and  of  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
personnel,  who  disseminate  the  infor- 
mation, our  pilots  are  better  equipped 
to  complete  their  flights  without  mishap. 

Perhaps  In  no  other  State  of  the  Union 
is  the  cooperation  between  the  FAA  and 
Weather  Bureau  more  appreciated.  Not 
only  is  Alaska  the  "flyingest"  of  the  50 
States,  but  its  weather  varies  from  heavy 


rains  in  sections  of  southeast  Alaska  to 
whlteout  conditions  in  the  Arctic. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  article  prepared 
by  the  FAA  reports,  the  cooperation  is 
the  result  of  formalized  agreements  be- 
tween the  FAA  and  the  Environmental 
Science  Service  Administration.  So  that 
others  may  learn  of  this  partnersliip  in 
air  safety  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  FAA  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Partners  in  An  Satett 

"Everyone  talks  about  the  weather,  but  no- 
body does  anything  about  It,"  said  Charles 
Warner,  the  editor  of  the  Hartford,  Conn.. 
Courant  back  in  1800. 

Seventy-five  years  later,  man  still  can  do 
very  little  about  the  weather — but  he  knows 
a  lot  more  about  what  causes  thunderstorms, 
blizzards,  rain.  snow,  and  other  weather 
phenomena.  On  the  ground  he  can  take 
shelter.  For  a  pilot,  however,  weather  takes 
on  a  much  fuller  meaning.  He  must  share 
tbe  airspace  with  it  everytlme  he  files.  It  is 
his  safety  and  that  of  his  passengers  which 
is  of  mutual  concern  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  (Weather  Bureau)  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Working  together  as  partners  In  air  safety. 
It  is  their  job  to  present  the  best  available 
aviation  weather  information — current  and 
forecast — to  the  pilot  when  he  comes  to  a 
Weather  Bureau  airport  station  or  to  a  flight 
service  station  for  a  weather  briefing,  or  calls 
in  for  this  information  from  his  airplane. 

This  cooperation  between  FAA  and  ESSA 
Is  not  a  loose  arrangement.  It  has  been 
formalized  by  agreements  in  tbe  past  between 
CAA,  FAA.  and  the  Weather  Bureau.  A  new 
interagency  agreement  signed  by  FAA  Admin- 
istrator WUUam  P.  McKee  and  Commerce 
Secretary  John  T.  Connors  last  August  up- 
dated all  previous  agreements  and  working 
arrangements  In  the  areas  of  aviation 
weather  services  tmd  meteorological  cc»n- 
munications.  Evaluation  of  weather  Infor- 
mation from  many  sources  and  forecasting 
continues  to  be  ESSA's  responsibility.  FAA 
is  responsible  for  distributing  this  Informa- 
tion through  its  extensive  ccinmunlcations 
facilities,  and.  where  flight  service  stations 
are  located,  air  traffic  control  specialists  now 
display  and  present  aviation  weather  to 
pilots. 

FAA-ESSA  teamwork  has  been  developed  to 
a  high  degree  throughout  tbe  United  States. 
In  Alaska,  teamwork  between  employees  of 
both  agencies  and  their  families  on  and  off 
the  job  Is  a  way  of  lUe.  Located  at  13  air- 
ports, they  serve  pilots  in  the  flyingest  State 
In  the  Union,  where  1  In  50  Inhabitants  holds 
a  pilot's  license,  where  for  many  the  airplane 
Is  the  only  means  of  transportation,  and 
where  some  of  the  world's  most  difficult 
weather  to  predict  tests  a  forecaster's  mettle. 
Torrential  rains  In  the  southeast  panhandle, 
high  winds  and  fog  banks  In  the  Aleutian 
Island  chain,  heavy  snows  and  severe  low 
temperatures  in  the  Interior  and  the  white- 
out  conditions  in  the  Arctic  are  examples  of 
the  extremes  of  weather  FAA  personnel  and 
their  ESSA  counterparts  have  to  contend 
with  during  the  year. 

King  Salmon,  a  small  conununity  situated 
about  300  miles  southwest  of  Anchorage,  is  a 
typical  example  of  where  excellent  rapport 
and  teamwork  exist  between  FAA  and  ESSA 
in  Alaska. 

Carl  E.  Fundeen.  FAA  area  manager,  and 
John  B.  Baker.  ESSA  meteorological  techni- 
cian in  charge,  and  their  personnel  work  in 
a  modem  flight  service  station — a  one-story 
structure  commissioned  In  June  1063.  Sta- 
tion life  at  the  King  Salmon  PSS  resembles 


that  of  typical  stations  In  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  a  few  Interesting 
excepUona,  however.  FAA  performs  plant 
maintenance  for  the  Weather  Bureau  per- 
sonnel which  Includes  everything  from  re- 
pairing teletype  equipment,  maintaining  mo- 
tor vehicles,  fixing  plumbing  and  electrical 
wiring  In  living  quarters  In  Oovernment- 
fumished  homes  a  short  distance  from  the 
FSS.  and  just  about  anything  else  that  needs 
fixing  at  the  station. 

Weather  Chief  John  P.  Baker  assists  Leon- 
ard L.  Schomak  and  his  air  traffic  control 
specialists  maintain  their  proficiency  In 
briefing  pilots  on  the  weather  conditions — a 
function  formerly  performed  by  Weather  Bu- 
reau forecasters.  The  new  FAA-ESSA  memo- 
randum of  agreement  assigned  to  the  FAA 
specialists  the  weather  briefing  responsibili- 
ties In  the  flight  service  station,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  charged  ESSA  with  establishing 
a  quality  control  program  to  assure  that 
there  is  no  derogation  of  service. 

The  wives  of  the  FAA-ESSA  employees  are 
also  contributing  their  share  to  building  tbe 
spirit  of  teamwork  which  is  so  evident  to  a 
visitor  to  King  Salmon.  Boredom  and  cabin 
fever  are  practically  nonexistent  as  a  result 
of  social  activities  and  programs  they  have 
organized  for  their  husbands,  youngsters,  and 
themselves. 

King  Salmon  Is  just  one  of  the  number  of 
stations  In  Alaska  where  this  interagency  co- 
operation may  be  found.  This  cooperation 
Is  not  restricted  to  Alaska:  It  exists 
throughout  the  United  States  wherever  FAA 
and  ESSA  specialists  are  working  together  to 
help  pilots  and  their  passengers  make  their 
way  through  the  airspace  safely. 


ACHIEVEMENT  AND  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  address  by  my 
colleague.  Senator  Ellender,  before  the 
20th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
February  9. 

This  address  Is  a  concise  and  timely 
approach  to  a  subject  that  is  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Achievement  and  Challenge 
(Address  by  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellenoex,  be- 
fore tbe  20th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  .Vssociation  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  New  Orleans,  La., 
February  0, 1066) 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  tonight  and 
take  part  in  this,  the  20th  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Districts.  It  gives  me  the 
opportumty  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
and  your  ardent  supporter.  Marlon  Monk,  and 
the  other  officers  and  directors  of  this  great 
organization.  It  also  gives  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  salute  the  soil  conservation  district 
officials  for  tbe  admirable  Job  you  are  doing 
in  advancing  soil  and  water  conservation 
throughout  America.  Tour  work  is  Just 
about  the  n>ost  Important  work  anybody 
can  do.  Tou  have  dedicated  yourselves  to 
making  this  Nation  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  work,  and  play.  Your  work  in  pro- 
tecting and  developing  soil  and  water  re- 
sources benefits  all  of  us. 

I  have  cooperated  with  you  and  have  fol- 
lowed your  progress  since  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  in  1037.  And  the  more  I  see, 
the  more  I  have  come  to  respect  you.  I  well 
remember  the  deep  gulUes  and  eroded  bills 
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that  marred  th«  LouManA  landacape  before 
tbe  aoll  oonaerratlon  dUtrlct  moremeiit  got 
it*  itArt.  At  th*t  ttme.  no  one  bellered  that 
one  day  the  teara  would  b«  healed  and  tlM 
land  covered  with  graM  and  timber  to  beeome 
once  again  an  economic  aaaet  to  the  coounu- 
nlty  and  the  State  Those  early  Inveetmenta 
m  soil  conaerratloD  hare  paid  oil  handaomely 
and  they  wUl  continue  to  pay  off  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  growth  of  the  soil  conaervatlon  dU- 
trlct movement  In  the  United  Statee  la  one 
of  the  meet  phenomenal  developmenta  of  the 
paat  three  decadea.  Since  1937  every  State 
leglalature  has  enacted  a  soil  cooserratlon 
district  law.  Some  3,000  soil  conservation 
districts  have  been  organized  by  local  people 
to  Include  some  97  percent  of  all  the  farms 
and  ranches  In  this  Nation. 

More  than  2  million  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  now  cooperating  with  local  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  In  practicing  conservation 
farming.  This  la  a  record  you  can  be  proud 
of,  and  I  commend  you  for  It.  Tou  have  suc- 
cessfully met  many  challenges — some  of 
which  were  quite  formidable. 

What  are  the  challenges  of  the  future,  and 
will  you  be  equally  successful  in  meeting 
them? 

We  all  know  much  work  remains  to  be  done 
if  we  are  to  adequately  develop  our  most 
vital  natural  resources— soil  and  water — so 
that  they  can  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  of  Americans. 

We  also  know  that  getting  the  work  done 
will  be  Immeasurably  more  difficult  because 
of  the  tremendous  demands  on  our  resources. 

Population  pressures,  our  technological 
revolution,  and  rapid  urban  growth  feed 
voraciously  oo  a  diet  of  natural  resources. 
Our  rapidly  growing  population  needs  food, 
clothing,  and  abeltar.  It  also  needs  roads 
and  superhighways,  factories  and  shopping 
centers,  and  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

The  baste  requirement  for  all  these  needs 
is  land  and  water,  and  here  Is  where  we  meet 
the  problem  face  to  face.  Our  land  area  Is 
limited,  but  ths  demands  upon  It  are  phe- 
nomenal. Tet  we  continue  to  fulfill  these  de- 
mands with  reoklesa  abandon. 

A  good  deal  of  our  most  productive  agri- 
cultural land  now  lies  burled  under  super- 
highways, parking  lots  and  housing  develop- 
ments, and  the  pace  continues  unabated. 
We  continue  to  let  our  good  productive  land 
bs  absorbed  In  the  squeese  and  shuffle  of 
urban  development. 

We  are  losing  more  than  1  million  acres  of 
agricultural  land  each  year  to  satisfy  non- 
agricultural  needs.  This  cannot  continue 
very  long.  The  fact  that  we  can  presently 
produce  more  food  than  we  can  consume  Is 
no  excuse  for  destroying  the  one  natural  re- 
source without  which  we  cannot  live — that  of 
productive  land. 

One  indication  of  the  Importance  of  your 
work  for  future  generations  Is  the  prediction 
that  our  present  population  of  19a  million 
is  expected  to  rise  to  9M  mUllon  by  1980  and 
more  than  330  million  in  the  year  3000. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  neglected, 
abused,  and  dastrofsd  our  environment  in 
quest  of  sbort-Ilred  gains.  The  early  ex- 
ploiters who  denuded  our  forest  land  and 
ripped  up  the  graas-oovered  hills  may  have 
used  the  exouss  that  they  knew  no  better. 
But  we  know  better,  and  we  continue  to 
destroy  our  natural  resources  at  a  rate  that 
would  maks  the  early  exploiters  blush. 

For  example.  In  Oallfornla  87S  acres  of  open 
farmland  are  ripped  up  by  bulldosers  each 
day  to  fill  the  nooagrleultural  needs  of  the 
1.000  new  ottiaens  added  daUy  to  the  Stete's 
populatloii.  "niat's  140,000  acres  a  year  to 
satisfy  the  needa  of  a  half  million  new 
eittaens — and  mndi  of  that  land  Is  the  most 
produetlre  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
Nation. 


Before  long  S  povent  of  Oallfornla  "s  land 
area  will  be  permanently  sealed  under  rib- 
bons of  concrete  and  asphalt  for  highways 
alone — a  sad  footnote,  indeed,  to  this  affluent 
society.  Of  coarse,  California,  with  Its 
burgeoning  population,  lant  typical  of  all 
States.  But  Its  problem  Is  an  Indication  of 
what  Is  to  come  in  many  areas. 

At  one  time  you  had  a  single  primary  ob- 
jective— erosion  control.  Now  your  objec- 
tives reach  Into  Jxjst  about  every  facet  of 
natural  resource  development. 

You  saw  the  need  for  the  watershed 
approach  to  conaervatlon  and  the  need  for 
a  tallormade  conservation  program  for  the 
high-rldk  farming  area  of  the  Great  Plains. 
And  the  Federal  Government  saw  fit  to  sup- 
ply you  with  the  tools  to  accomplish  these 
early  goals.  You've  made  excellent  use  of 
both  Public  Law  666  and  Public  Law  1021. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
has  been  an  outsUndlng  success.  More  than 
20,000  contracts  have  been  signed  on  40.3 
million  acres  of  land.  Those  In  the  program 
plan  to  convert  1.3  mUllon  acres  from  crop- 
land to  more  sUble  vegetation.  And  there's 
a  backlog  of  4,200  waiting  to  get  Into  the 
program. 

Also  very  successful  U  the  small  watershed 
program,  which  In  a  UtUe  more  than  a  decade 
has  esUbllshed  itself  as  an  essential  part  of 
our  total  water  resoxirce  development  work. 
Including  the  downstream  activities  in  our 
major  basins  such  as  the  mighty  Mississippi. 
Through  a  series  of  congressional  amend- 
ments the  small  watershed  program  has 
evolved  from  one  strictly  for  flood  prevention 
to  one  that  embraces  the  resource  needs  of 
all  the  people  in  the  community. 

Successful  projects  have  boosted  rural 
economies  in  several  ways  and  in  many 
cases  a  successful  watershed  project  has  been 
the  key  to  new  Industry.  Increased  employ- 
ment, and  a  broadened  economic  base  for 
the  entire  community. 

NaUonaUy  709  projects  are  completed  or 
under  construction  and  an  additional  463  are 
in  the  planning  stage.  A  total  of  1,238  appU- 
catlons  from  local  groups  for  help  in  water- 
shed development  are  awaiting  action.  The 
popularity  of  this  program  Is  certainly  re- 
flected in  this  tremendous  response. 

The  latost  step  In  broadcasting  your  con- 
servation concept  has  been  the  pilot  Re- 
source Consoratlon  and  Development 
projects.  Ten  of  these  projects  are  under 
construction  and  another  ten  have  been 
approved  for  planning  assistance. 

In  1962  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
challenged  you  at  your  annual  meeting  to 
broaden  your  district  programs  and  update 
your  memorandums  of  understanding  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  To  date, 
3,1S3  of  the  3,000  districts  have  done  this. 

It  is  with  pride  I  repeat  that  Louslana  is 
one  of  the  11  States  in  which  all  districts 
have  updated  their  agreements. 

I  have  reviewed  this  progress  merely  to 
show  that  you  have  not  been  standing  still. 
That  in  the  face  of  popiilatlon  pressures  and 
urban  growth,  you  have  been  seeking  new 
avenues  to  accelerate  ^tapvt  resources  devel- 
opment. 

I  believe  you  can  do  much  more.  Indeed, 
you  must  do  more. 

If  sou  and  water  conservatkm  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  Nation's  growth.  It  miwt 
take  on  larger  goals,  and  perhaps  even  new 
direction.  However  much  we  respect  and 
revere  the  paat.  we  must  not  permit  our  noa- 
talgla  for  the  good  old  days  to  deter  us  from 
wKiIng  the  problem  of  conservation  In  tba 
reaUUes  of  1966. 

Boil  and  water  conservationists  must  look 
beyond  the  countryside  if  they  wish  to  ful- 
fill their  hopes  and  dreams  for  an  abundance 
of  clear  water  and  fertile  soU.  Tlie  aoUv* 
support  and  assistance  at  urban  people  are 


absolutely  necessary  If  we  are  to  at^leve 
our  goals.  You  must  convince  them  and,  at 
the  same  time,  be  convinced  yotirselvea,  that 
the  rural  countryside  and  the  dtlea  are 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other.  In  a 
modem  industrial  and  agricultural  nation 
such  as  the  United  States,  urban  and  nu'al 
areas  exist  symbtotlcally  and  it  is  this  posi- 
tion of  mutual  support  which  must  be 
brought  home  to  all  segments  of  our 
society. 

Modem  agriculture  demands  an  industrial 
counterpart  and.  of  course.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  urban  people  could  not  exist 
without  food,  clothing  and  shelter  provided 
from  the  country.  Proper  conservation  mea- 
sures must  be  applied  in  citlee  and  suburban 
areas  If  there  Is  to  be  any  real  conservation 
of  rural  lands  and  waters. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments, he  need  only  take  the  special  case  of 
Lake  Erie.  Today  Lake  Erie,  far  from  being 
one  of  our  Great  Lakes,  is  a  dep>oeitory  for 
chemicals,  refxise,  sewerage  and  other  debris, 
because  proper  conservation  measures  were 
not  applied  In  the  cities  and  suburban  areas 
bordering  Its  shcM-es.  The  problems  which 
have  faced  these  cities  and  suburban  areas 
have  been  so  overwhelming  in  magnitude 
that  It  was  not  possible  for  the  local  officials 
alone  to  cope  with  the  waste  and  spoilage 
which  are  byproducts  of  an  industrial  society. 
Little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  cleaning 
up  the  atmosphere,  to  purifying  the  water 
and  to  conserving  the  soil. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  conser- 
vation is  larger  than  the  local  area.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  restoring 
Lake  Erie  will  amount  to  several  billion  dol- 
lars. The  polluted  rivers  and  streams  which 
feed  into  this  great  lake  also  must  be  cleaned 
up.  The  task  facing  the  American  people. 
In  not  only  preserving,  but  In  recovering  that 
which  is  almost  lost.  Is  staggering.  Many 
areas  of  our  country  have  become  Junkyards 
and  dumps  for  the  disposition  of  our  waste 
and  refiise. 

The  warnings  have  been  raised  to  rural 
Americans.  Enlist  the  support  and  aid  of 
urban  Americans  In  order  that  both  may  be 
preserved,  or  lose  everything  for  which  you 
have  been  fighting  for  30  years.  State  Legis- 
latures will  no  longer  be  dominated  by  rural 
Interests,  and  If  more  attention  Is  not  im- 
mediately paid  to  the  problems  of  the  urban 
dweller,  he  Is  most  likely  to  ignore  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  America  when  he  becomes  the 
complete  master  of  the  political  process. 
Conservationists  must  rid  themselves  of  their 
parochial  attitudes  and  must  see  conserva- 
tion In  its  broader  sense;  that  all  America, 
both  city  and  country,  must  be  preserved  If 
the  American  civilization  is  to  endure. 

If  modern  Americans  are  to  face  up  to  the 
challenge  of  the  last  part  of  this  century,  and 
let  me  remind  you  that  only  34  years  are  left, 
they  must  put  aside  ancient  dualisms  and 
cleavages  which  have  polarized  our  Nation. 
The  old  conflicts  of  Jefferson  versus  Hamil- 
ton, country  versus  city  and  agriculture  ver- 
sus Industry  must  once  and  for  all  be  settled 
and  put  aside.  It  will  take  all  of  the  energies 
of  the  American  people,  both  urban  and 
rural,  pulling  together  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  conservation  and  preservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  this  Nation. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
which  modem  conservation  demands,  some 
hard  dedslMis  will  have  to  be  made.  Choices 
will  have  to  be  akade — regulation  of  Industry 
or  polluted  streams  and  rivers;  navigation  or 
•alt  water  Intrusion;  seasonal  floods  or  nat- 
ural beauty  in  the  wild  stete.  I  only  pose 
these  as  exam,ples  of  alternatives  facing  the 
people. 

The  drainage  of  vast  lowland  areas  In 
Louisiana  has  radically  altered  the  water 
tables   in  many   areas   of   my  State.     This, 
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of  course,  has  not  only  a|Bected  cultivated 
lands,  but  has  also  affected  the  wildlife 
and  fishing  Industry.  Law*  restricting  the 
use  of  land  and  water  are  going  to  be  neces- 
sary, even  to  a  point  which  we  perhaps  can- 
not now  envision.  If  we  are  to  succeed  In 
conserving  these  resources. 
The  issue  boils  down  to  this: 
Can  we  provide  suffldent  water  for  our 
large  tirban  populations,  supply  the  need  of 
water  for  our  Industries  and  our  agriculture 
and.  at  the  same  time,  have  it  in  abundance 
in  a  more  or  less  pure  form  for  wildlife  and 
recreation?  I  believe  we  can  have  an  abun- 
dance of  clean  water  and  fertile  soil  for  all 
of  our  needs  if  we  begin  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem in  its  entirety  with  a  united  purpose, 
and  with  the  aid  of  all  the  American  people. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ai^ropria- 
'tions,  I  have  sponsored  and  supported  legis- 
lation concerning  resource  conservation. 
And  I  am  proxid  of  the  support  my  commit- 
tees, the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives gave  this  past  year  to  resource 
development  work. 

Briefly,  Congress  increased  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  funds  for  fiscal  year  1966  by 
•9.6  million  over  the  previous  year  which  will 
aid  in  staffing  new  soil  conaervatlon  districts 
with  technical  personnel,  speed  up  work  In 
the  small  watershed  progiaxn,  permit  the 
signing  of  additional  contracts  through  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program,  and  per- 
mit authorization  of  10  n<w  resource  con- 
servation and  development  projects  for 
planning  assistance. 

Congressional  committees  approved  80  new 
watershed  projects  for  operations.  This 
with  the  20  approved  by  the  3CS  Administra- 
tor, set  a  new  record  for  projects  approved. 

Congress  also  amended  Public  Law  666, 
authorizing  an  Increase  in  flood  storage  ca- 
pacity In  project  reservoirB  from  6,000  to 
12.600  acre-feet. 

In  addition  Congress  passed  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act.  which, 
among  other  things,  provldas  for  water  de- 
velopment and  for  conservation  contracts 
toe  erosion  control  and  land  use  changes. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  included 
In  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966 
will  encourage  farmers  to  dervelop  conserva- 
tion practices  to  Increase  wllflllfe. 

There  were  other  propolis  that,  fortu- 
nately, didn't  get  considered.  One  I'm  sure 
you  heard  of  was  to  reduce  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service's  conservation  operations  fund 
by  120  million  and  charge  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  half  the  cost  of  technical  serv- 
ices in  layout  and  design. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department  of 
Agrlculttire  recently  sent  up  a  suggested  bill 
on  the  subject,  requesting  me,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  to  Introduce  it.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  refused  to  do  so,  even  on  the 
so-called  by  request  basis  In  my  capacity  as 
chairman.  Furthermore,  11  someone  else 
does  Introduce  such  a  measure,  It  will  have 
to  come  before  my  committfte,  and  I  pledge 
to  you  that  I  will  do  everything  In  my  power 
to  see  that  It  is  defeated. 

Your  association's  soil  stewardship  ad- 
visory committee  has  picked  for  this  year's 
theme  "Crisis  in  the  Countryside."  No  more 
fitting  title  could  have  been  selected.  For 
we  are  truly  facing  a  crisis  tb  the  country- 
aide — one  which  you  must  share  a  great  deal 
of  the  responsibility  In  meetlhg. 

You  can  help  meet  this  crisis  by  speaking 
out  en  the  vital  issues  at  stake,  by  carrying 
the  word  of  resource  conservation  Into  the 
urban  areas,  the  city  council^  the  State  legis- 
latures, and  the  National  Government. 

The  cause  of  conservation  is  crying  out 
for  more  men  to  speak  on  the  misuse  and 
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abuse  of  our  heritage  of  soil  and  water.  It 
Is  crying  out  for  those  who  believe  In  the 
stewardship  of  the  soil  to  make  their  needs 
known  In  a  convincing  matmer.  Your  na- 
tional association  should  be  forceful,  re- 
sourcefiU.  and  original  in  making  budget  re- 
quests before  congressional  committees. 
Your  State  associations  should  take  the  same 
firm  stand  with  your  legislatures,  and  local 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  should 
do  the  same  with  county  governments. 

Your  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  powerful  assets  you  have. 
Use  it  in  your  effort  to  guide  the  development 
and  iise  of  our  natural  resources  along  wise 
and  m-derly  lines. 

In  closing  let  me  again  commend  you  for 
the  work  you  are  doing.  The  challenges 
ahead  are  great,  for  we  know  the  facts  and 
they  are  alarming. 

The  cause  of  conservation  needs  you  now 
as  never  before. 


HOUSTON  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCA^nON 
PROGRAM  THREATENED  BY  LACK 
OP  FUNDS  FROM  WAR  ON  POV- 
ERTY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs  in 
my  home  State  of  Texas,  under  the  war 
on  poverty,  is  the  Houston  Adult  Basic 
Education  program  for  which  more  than 
5,200  people  enrolled,  when  only  500  were 
expected.  And  if  allowed  to  expand 
10,000  to  15,000  could  be  expected. 

Despite  its  success,  the  program  is  now 
threatened    because    its    allocation    of 
funds  have  been  cut.    On  February  14, 
1966,  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity entreating  him  to  reexamine 
the  worthiness  of  this  program: 
Hon.  Sargent  Sbrtveb, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  The  1966  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  budget  which  you  pre- 
sented to  Congress  called  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  $30  million  for  the  adult  basic  edu- 
cation program.  Congress  appropriated  the 
full  amount  which  you  requested. 

Subsequently  only  $16  mlUlon  was  allotted 
by  your  office  to  the  Office  of  Education 
for  running  this  program.  The  State  of 
Texas,  and  many  other  States,  I  am  advised, 
made  their  plans  for  fiscal  year  1966  on  the 
assumption  that  the  amount  called  for  In 
the  budget  and  the  amount  apiM'oprlated 
by  Congress  would  actually  be  avaUable. 
Now,  since  only  a  little  more  than  half  of 
this  amount  has  been  allotted  to  these 
States,  many  of  the  programs  to  which  they 
had  made  commitments  will  have  to  cease 
operation  unless  the  cuts  are  restored. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  damage  which 
wUl  be  done  to  the  people's  atUtude  toward 
these  programs  if  in  the  first  year  of  real 
operation  they  are  abruptly  curtailed. 
Neither  the  people  running  them  nor  those 
participating  will  have  confidence  in  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  future. 

An  example  of  what  will  happen  unless 
more  funds  are  made  available  Is  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  Houston  adult  basic 
education  program.  This  endeavor,  which 
has  an  eiurollment  of  5.122  adults,  will  have 
to  be  terminated  very  soon  unless  it  gets 
additional  funds.  This  has  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful program,  initiated  by  the  people 
themselves.  They  come  two  nights  a  week 
for  214  hours  per  night.  They  learn  simple 
mathematics  and  how  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish. One  of  the  teachers  has  written  me: 
•We  are  using  a  book  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment called   'My  Cotmtry";    it  is  a  simple 


and  direct  presentation  of  how  our  Gov- 
ernment works,  how  it  started,  and  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American  citizen.  Now  I 
must  tell  them  that  their  Government's 
promises  were  false  and  that  their  hopes  are 
empty." 

I  sincerely  entreat  you  to  reexamine  this 
matter.     I   am   sure   that   you  will   see   the 
worthiness  of  this  endeavor  and  the  desir- 
ability of  providing  adequate  funds. 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  OfQce  of  Education  has  reevaluated 
the  needs  of  this  program  and  has  been 
able  to  raise  the  Texas  allotment  for  the 
adult  basic  education  program  by  an  ad- 
ditional $1,290,066  as  of  February  25. 
1966.  This  is  a  much  deserved  refund- 
ing and  may  serve  to  prevent  the  disap- 
pointments of  the  Houston  program  as 
pointed  out  in  the  article  entitled.  "Will 
Success  Spoil  a  Poverty  Program,"  from 
the  February  26,  1966,  New  Republic, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wn.L  Success  Spoil  a  Poverty  Prooram? 

Houston. — Until  bureaucraU  turned  off 
the  tap,  a  program  here  to  teach  reading  and 
writing  had  the  city  dazsled.  Texans  are 
not  overly  fond  of  Federal  efforts  to  raise  up 
the  poor,  but  no  one,  rich  or  poor,  quarreled 
with  this  one.  The  vocational  department 
of  the  Houston  school  system,  which  ran  the 
"basic  adult  education"  program,  had  ex- 
pected no  more  than  600  students.  More 
than  a  thousand  enrolled  for  classes  last 
fall;  by  tWs  February  there  were  inore  than 
5,200. 

Such  an  enthusiastic  response  chipped  at  a 
comfortable  Texas  stereotype  of  the  lazy  poor 
who  deserve  what  they  haven't  got.  The 
classes  offered  no  credit  and  hard  work;  they 
meet  two  nights  a  week  for  3  hours,  at 
the  end  of  the  working  day.  Teachers  en- 
listed from  the  public  schools  drilled  the 
studenU  In  reading.  wriUng.  and  arithmetic. 
Organized  by  achievement  into  three  levels 
the  students  had  only  to  meet  one  formal 
entrance  requirement — no  more  than  an 
8th-grade  education.  Most  classes  were  held 
In  public  school  buildings  and  civic  centers 
but  to  take  care  of  the  unexpected  crowds 
a  union  hall  and  a  fire  station  were 
commandeered . 

The  teachers,  many  of  whom  had  volun- 
teered to  earn  an  extra  $10  a  night,  were 
surprised  to  find  themselves  working  with 
the  most  eager  pupils  they  had  ever  en- 
countered. "If  they  ever  stopped  this  pro- 
gram I  don't  know  what  I'd  do."  one  young 
Latin  American  student  told  hU  teacher 
"This  U  the  first  chance  I've  ever  had  '" 
"Of  all  the  things  I've  ever  done."  a  teacher 
remarked,  "this  U  the  only  one  that  I've 
known  was  right  It  takes  a  lot  of  guu  when 
you're  50  years  old  to  admit  that  you  can't 
read  and  all  these  people  get  is  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  themselves  improve."  One 
man  had  enrolled  because  he  had  a  Job  wait- 
ing that  required  him  to  read  and  write  A 
grandmother  enrolled  because  she  wanted  to 
be  able  to  read  the  Bible  herself  before  she 
died.  Illiterates  in  the  first  level  made  as- 
tonishing progress. 

On  her  third  night  of  class,  one  woman 
teacher  was  presented  with  an  orchid  At 
Christmas,  the  adulte  asked  to  have  parties 
at  their  "school."  After  presents,  the  class 
brought  out  lu  tamales,  cokes,  apples,  chill. 
Then  in  mid- January,  the  Federal  ax  fell. 
The  allocation  for  the  Houston  program  was 
cut  from  $240,000  to  $188,000  for  the  entire 
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y««r.  Tb«  «iipMint«nd«nt  at  acbooU,  dl*- 
corerlnK  ttx«t  ttiila  money  would  be  eatMi  up 
by  February  ^  deotded  to  abandon  tbe  pro- 
gram. 

Ironically,  tt  waa  aucceaa  coupled  with 
bureaucratic  affection  for  paper  budgets  that 
caused  the  km  order  to  be  given.  The  pro- 
gram waa  paid  for  out  of  poverty  funds  made 
available  through  tbe  Boonomlc  Opportunity 
Act;  but  beoauae  tt  was  educational,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportimlty  passed  the 
funds  along  to  the  OOoe  of  Education,  which 
In  turn  made  grants  to  State  education 
agencies. 

Somewhere  In  this  tangle  of  requisitions 
and  agencies,  the  human  purpose  of  the  ex- 
penditure seems  to  have  been  lost.  Of  last 
year's  910  million  Federal  allocation  to 
Houston,  only  $4  million  had  been  used,  be- 
cause the  program  started  late.  And  some- 
how. In  the  face  of  an  unexpected  crush  of 
students.  It  was  decided  that  less  was  needed 
this  year  than  last:  so  the  orlglnnl  $19  mil- 
lion waa  cut  to  $16  million.  The  GEO  claimed 
that  tbe  Bureau  o(  the  Budget  had  done 
the  slicing:  the  OfBce  of  Education  claimed 
that  the  GEO  had  been  In  on  It;  and  with  a 
magical  abacus,  some  offlclals  explained  that 
the  reduction  was  really  an  Increase,  be- 
cause last  year's  leftover  money  and  this 
year's  new  money  added  up  to  (30  million. 
What  In  fact  happened  was  that  the  Office 
of  Education,  eonfronted  with  an  enormous 
turnout  of  eager  Illiterates  and  semlllterates. 
ordered  each  State  to  cut  back  lU  local 
allocations  by  IB  percent.  Classes  were 
swollen  because  the  program  was  effective 
If  tbe  pov«rty  and  education  offlclals  had 
not  blundered  Into  one  of  tbe  most  deeperate 
needs  of  the  poor,  the  program  would  not 
have  been  cut  back.  Since  the  amount  of 
Federal  money  was  determined  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  tbe  need  of  the  poor  exceeded 
the  resources  available. 

Among  the  students  In  Houston,  excite- 
ment and  hope  gave  way  to  bitter  disap- 
pointment. To  educational  administrators, 
however,  it  was  all  part  of  the  game.  "It's 
merely  a  reduction  from  what  was  originally 
allocated."  said  an  official  of  the  Texas  edu- 
cation agency.  "School  people  are  used  to 
that." 

The  city,  Impreesed  for  once  with  Its  hard- 
working poor,  failed  to  sympathise  with  thle 
"administrative  readjustment."  Scores  of 
churches  and  dub*  called  for  volunteers  to 
teach  or  raise  money  and  offered  space  In 
which  the  nlsms  could  meet.  There  were  In- 
dividual offer*  of  donations  and  talk  of  a 
(undralalng  campaign  to  allow  the  Houston 
school  system  to  keep  on  without  the  un- 
dependable  Federal  Government.  Many 
teachers  said  they  would  work  for  nothing. 
At  last,  a  weeks  ago,  a  local  foundation 
staked  the  poor  to  what  the  poverty  program 
couldnt  supply,  a  check  for  954.000.  The 
money  waant  eiu>ugh.  for  the  classes  must 
now  be  reetrloted  to  students  already  ca- 
rolled It  Is  estimated  by  school  officials  that 
between  10.000  and  16.000  would  have  signed 
up.  If  they  could  have  been  accommodated: 
more  than  190.000  people  here  have  not  fin- 
ished the  elfhth  grade. 

— WUllam  P.  PannlU. 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Ux.  MoGKS.  Mr.  President.  j|i8t  week 
I  noMle  avmUable  for  the  CoNOHKasioifu. 
RkcoRo  the  first  portion  of  an  outstand- 
tns  report  on  the  John  Birch  Society 
which  was  recently  compiled  by  the  Antl- 
Defamation  Laague  of  B'nal  B'rlth.  and 
I  Indicated  my  idan  to  offer  the  other 
sections  of  this  report  from  time  to  time. 


Today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  second  section  of  this  fine  report  be 
prbited  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Was  Aoaim  st  Crvn.  Rimrre 

The  major  development  In  the  John  Birch 
Society's  centrally  directed  program  during 
1965  was  the  launching  of  an  all-out  drive 
against  the  civil  rights  movement. 

The  assault  started  In  May,  with  the  pub- 
lication of  a  pamphlet  by  Welch  himself 
which  laid  down  the  Ideological  line.  Five 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  a  16-page  docu- 
ment called  "Two  Revolutions  at  Once"  were 
distributed  to  the  Birch  army  across  the 
country — 100  copies  to  every  Birch  Society 
cell. 

In  mobilizing  his  troops,  Welch  made  It 
cr3r8tal  clear  that  the  campaign  upon  which 
they  were  embarking  was  the  single  most 
Important  undertaking  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety in  Its  entire  7-year  history. 

"Fully  expose  the  'civil  rights'  fraud,"  said 
Welch  In  May  1965,  "and  you  will  break  the 
back  of  the  Communist  conspiracy." 

In  "Two  Revolutions  at  Once,"  Welch  set 
forth  his  view  that  the  Negro  civil  rights 
movement  In  America  was  part  of  a  world- 
wide, Oommunlst-domlnated,  antlcolonlal- 
Ism  revolution  that  used  the  slogans  of  free- 
dom. Independence,  and  seU-determlnatlon. 
At  the  same  time,  he  said.  It  was  part  of  the 
Communist-led  revolutionary  movement 
against  capitalism  In  the  United  States  Itself. 

In  his  analysis,  Welch  likened  the  Negro 
rights  movement  In  the  United  Statee  to 
various  "national  liberation  fronts"  In  Asia 
and  Africa  which  In  his  view  have  been 
sparked  by  Communist  terror  tactics.  He 
claimed  that  Algeria's  "murderous  guerrilla 
band  •  •  •  given  the  high-sounding  title  of 
the  "Federation  of  National  Liberation' — or 
FNIi"  was  merely  "a  preview  of  what  the 
KRM — the  Negro  revolutlonal  movement — 
will  do  to  the  people  of  the  South." 

OLD  coMMmasT  BooKisra 
The  relationship  between  the  allegedly 
Communist-led  national  liberation  move- 
ments abroad  and  the  Negro  revolutionary 
movement  In  the  United  States  was  revealed, 
Welch  said.  In  a  booklet  published  by  the 
American  Communists  In  1028.  Called 
"American  Negro  Problems."  it  referred  to 
the  southern  Negroes  as  "virtually  a  colony 
within  the  body  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America,"  and  called  for  the  establishment 
of  a  "Negro  Soviet  Republic"  In  the  South. 

In  fact,  this  37-year-old  Red  propaganda 
line  waa  repudiated  by  the  Communist 
Party's  1959  convention — because  It  had  al- 
ready died  In  the  Red  failure  to  win  the 
American  Negro  to  the  Communist  cause. 

The  Birch  Society,  nevertheless,  continues 
to  distribute  thousands  of  copies  of  the  1938 
Communist  booklet  to  support  Its  theme — 
that  tbe  efforts  for  civil  rights  equality  and 
for  racial  desegregation  are  Communist- 
Inspired  and  subversive. 

Another  Red  booklet — published  In  1935 
and  entitled  "Negroes  In  a  Soviet  America" — 
la  also  being  distributed  by  the  Birch  So- 
ciety. It  was  originally  reprinted  by  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council  under  Its  late 
founder.  Merwln  K.  Hart,  a  well-known 
American  anti-Semite.  Before  his  death  a 
few  years  ago.  Hart  was  the  leader  of  Birch 
Society  Chapter  36  In  New  York;  his  pub- 
lications were  recommended  by  Welch  to 
Birch  Society  members  In  Its  early  days. 

In  the  June  bulletin,  Welch  said: 

"Our  task  must  be  simply  to  make  clear 
that  the  movement  known  as  civil  rights  la 
Oomnmnlst-plotted.  OommunUt-ccmtroUed. 
and   In   fact  •  •  •  serves  only  Communist 


purpoaee.  So  let's  keep  our  activities  and 
efforts  concentrated  on  this  central  under- 
taking." 

He  added : 

"Make  yourself  as  much  of  an  authority 
on  the  whcde  'clvU  rights'  segment  of  the  total 
conspiracy  as  you  can.  *  •  *  We  are  aaklng 
for,  and  counting  on,  a  very  heavy  concen- 
tration of  effort  by  our  total  membership 
during  the  next  few  months,  to  support  our 
belief  that  the  civil  rlghta  drive  and  the 
parallel  Negro  revolutionary  movement  con- 
stitute the  most  vulnerable  point  for  attack." 

tDSOLpOOICAL   WKAPONS 

There  were  many  weapons  which  Welch 
mobilized  for  the  Ideological  warfare  against 
the  civil  rights  movement  to  which  he  had 
committed  his  propaganda  army.  For  ex- 
ample, there  were  published  materials.  One 
was  a  book  published  by  tbe  Btrchers'  own 
Western  Islands  Co.  It  was  written  by  Alan 
Stang  of  the  Birch  stable  of  writers,  was 
called  "It's  Very  Simple,"  and  was  essentially 
a  popularized  version  of  the  Welch  ideology 
on  the  Communist  character  of  the  civil 
rights  movement.  The  book  had  an  Initial 
printing  of  100,000  cc^ies  and  sold  out  in 
the  first  few  weeks.  An  additional  200.000 
were  printed  soon  thereafter,  and  more  were 
on  order  as  1966  drew  to  a  close. 

Stang  wrote  that  America's  race  problem 
and  the  effort  of  the  civil  rights  movement  to 
end  It  were  both  planned  by  the  Conununlsts, 
built  up  by  the  Communists  and,  most  Im- 
portant, conducted  by  the  Communists.  De- 
scribing the  Negro  movement  as  a  "social 
revolution"  aimed  at  destroying  capitalism, 
and  tbe  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  as  a  major 
step  toward  a  Washington  dictatorship,  Stang 
concluded  his  polemic   by  declaring: 

"I  accuse  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  of  being  in  effect  one  of  the  country's 
most  influential  workers  for  communism 
against  the  Negroes.  I  accuse  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  of  knowing  this 
but  nevertheless,  not  only  closing  their  eyes 
to  it,  but  lending  a  hand.  I  therefore  accuse 
them  of  having  betrayed  their  oath  of  office." 

There  were  also  printed  flyers  (suitable  for 
use  as  full-page  newspaper  ads)  asking 
"What's  Wrong  With  ClvU  Rlghta?"  followed 
by:  "The  answer  Is,  nothing.  But  there  Is  a 
great  deal  wrong  with  what  Is  being  done 
today  In  the  name  of  civil  rights." 

Birch  ads  declared  that  the  Negroes'  prob- 
lem was  exaggerated,  that  the  civil  rights 
movement  was  not  simply  "infiltrated"  by 
Communists,  but  actually  "created"  by  them. 
Birch  postal  cards  were  distributed.  One 
showed  Martin  Luther  King  at  the  High- 
lander Folk  School,  In  Tennessee,  which  the 
Blrchers  and  radical  rightists  have  branded 
as  a  Communist  training  school.  (King  ap- 
peared there  briefly  on  Labor  Day  weekend, 
I9S7,  to  make  a  speech.) 

Another  postcard  pictured  a  man  Identt- 
fled  by  the  Blrchers  as  the  founder  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  They  described  him 
as  a  Hungarian  Conmiunlst  who  used  such 
names  as  Joseph  Pogany,  John  Schwartz.  Jo- 
seph Lang,  and  John  Pepper.  They  said  he 
arrived  in  the  United  States  In  1922  and  In 
1938  wrote  tbe  pamphlet.  American  Negro 
Problems,  which  laid  down  the  Red  line  for 
eetabllahment  of  the  Negro  revolutionary 
movement.  Aside  from  the  dubious  Welch- 
Ian  history,  the  drawing  ot  Pogany-Schwarta- 
lAng-Pepper  was  reminiscent  of  some  of  the 
viciously  antl-Jewlsh  caricatures  that  ap- 
peared In  Der  Stuermer  during  the  Nazi  era 
In  Germany  and  of  similar  carlcaturea  that 
have  been  circulated  in  antl-Semltlc  Ideolog- 
ical circles  m  the  United  States. 

These  recent  materials  were  added  to  the 
arsenal  of  antlclvll  rights  propaganda  which 
the  Birch  Society  had  been  using  for  same 
Ume.    Its  "ClvU  Rights  Packet"  already  In- 
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eluded  "Color.  Oonmunisaa.  and  Common- 
sense"  by  tha  laS*  I«egn>  ex-Cemmunlst, 
Manning  Johnaosi,  aad  Welch's  "LaMer  to  the 
South"  which  first  appeaiiad  some  years  ago. 
Also  available  were  various  reprints,  all  hew- 
ing to  the  Birch  Une  that  the  civil  rlghta 
movement  Is  a  Communist  manifestation, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

THS  TaCT  coMMrrrrKS 
The  campaign  for  this  nationwide  attack 
waa  created  by  Welch  In  July  1065,  with  a 
proposed  new  and  major  approach  to  expo- 
sure of  the  fraud  known  em  dvll  rights.  He 
called  for  "the  satttng  up  throughout  tbe 
country  of  hundreds  of  loctH  or  regional  ad 
hoc  committees  for  tbe  specific  purpose  of 
telling  the  truth  about  the  civil  turmoU." 
Anticipating  that  they  would  come  to  be 
known  as  TACT — ^Truth  About  Civil  Tur- 
moil— he  gave  tbe  shorthand  name  his 
blessing. 

TACT  front  groups  sprSng  up  and  swung 
Immediately  Into  high  gear,  distributing  lit- 
erature, heading  Qieetlngs,  sponsoring  lec- 
tures by  American  (pinion  speakers,  buying 
full-page  ads  In  local  newspapers,  and  pep- 
pering the  letters-to-the-edltors  columns 
with  Birch  propaganda  etcpoelng  the  "truth 
about  clvU  turmoU." 

Welch's  choice  of  the  Communist-style 
front-group  technique  texM-ked  admirably. 
Many  non-Blrchlte  rlghttsts  and  conserva- 
tlsts  were  lured  Into  making  common  caiise 
with  the  Blrchers  against  the  civil  rlghta 
movement.  In  many  localities,  even  the 
newspapers  and  other  media  of  public  In- 
formation were  at  first  unaware  that  the 
TACT  committees  were  3irch  fronts.  For 
example: 

In  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  the  News  Sentinel 
reported  the  formation  of  the  local  TACT 
conunittee  and  merely  noted  that  It  had  been 
formed  to  provide  Information  about  past 
Instances  of  civU  turmoil  In  order  to  prevent 
recurrences.  There  was  not  a  hint  In  the 
news  report  of  the  TACT  group's  real  spon- 
sorship. 

In  the  suburban  Glenvlew-Northbrook  area 
of  Chicago,  where  a  TA0T  committee  was 
formed,  the  local  newspaper  reported  that  the 
committee  chairman  had  said  that  tbe  group, 
conservative  In  nature.  Is  not  connected  with 
any  organization.  Tet  the  group's  own  news- 
paper advertisement  was  elgned:  "The  TACT 
Committee  of  Northbrook  and  Glenbrook 
Division  of  the  John  Birch  Society." 

But  the  TACT  oonunlttees  around  tbe 
country  were  not  the  only  fronts  spearhead- 
ing the  Birch  Society's  ideological  warfare 
against  clvU  rights. 

The  Detroit  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Racial  Disorder  listed  the  same  post  office 
box  nimiber  as  the  local  Birchlte  "support 
your  local  ix>llce"  organiztition.  and  the  same 
individual  waa  listed  as  chairman  of  both. 

In  La  Punta.  Calif.,  Citizens  for  the  Sup- 
port of  Law  and  Order  seized  on  the  Watts 
rlois  in  Los  Angeles,  in  the  sununer  of  1965, 
to  distribute  a  flyer  ca|itloned  "Now  Will 
Tou  Believe?"  It  was,  la  effect,  an  adver- 
tisement for  Stang 's  book  and  bore  the 
"support  your  local  poUoe"  emblem. 

A  woman  in  Whlttler,  Calif.,  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Committee  for  Better  Under- 
standing which  listed  a  poet  office  box  in  ra- 
cially troubled  Selma,  Ala.  The  letter  ended 
with :  "Tours  for  lees  governnaent,  more  indi- 
vidual responslbUlty.  and  a  better  world,"  the 
slogan  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

While  waging  war  against  the  civil  rights 
movement,  the  John  Birch  Society  has,  at  the 
same  time,  dlUfsntly  sought  to  create  a  pub- 
lic Image  of  Itsdf  as  friendly  to  Negroes.  A 
malxtstay  of  the  Vittti  speakers'  bureau  dur- 
ing 1966  was  Mrs.  Julia  Browi^va  Negro  lady 
who  had  onoe  l>een  a  CMnmunlat  and  later 
an   informant   for   the   Government.     More 
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recently,  the  AnMrioan  Opinion  Speakers' 
Bureau  listed  emiaervatlve  IVegro  newspaper 
columnist  George  S^uyler  as  one  of  Ite  lec- 
turers. Birch  spokeamen  go  out  of  their  way 
to  make  It  dear  that  the  society  has  Negro 
members.  As  part  of  the  campaign  to  rid  It- 
s^f  of  any  anti-Negro  etlgma,  the  society  has 
established  a  Manning  Johnson  scholarship 
for  deserving  Negro  students. 

EXFLOrrlNO   RACIAL   TENSIONS 

Nevertheless,  the  Blrchers  seek  to  exploit 
racial  tensions,  unrest,  and  disorders  for  their 
own  purposes.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the 
Watts  riots  In  Los  Angeles  in  the  summer  of 
1965,  Birch  chapters  were  mobilized — via  a 
directive  to  all  area  cheater  leaders — ^for  an 
Intensive  antlclvll  rights  propaganda  drive  to 
exploit  the  white  reaction  to  the  outburst  of 
violence  and  disorder. 

It  Is  inevitable  that,  like  the  Communists, 
the  Blrchers  wlU  seek  In  this  way  to  exploit 
racial  tensions  and  outbursts  of  violence. 
During  1965,  Birch  propaganda  had  much  to 
say  about  the  Selma  civil  rights  march,  some 
of  it  Indistinguishable  from  the  outpourings 
of  openly  racist  organizations  In  the  Deep 
South. 

In  the  June  1965  Issue  of  American  Opin- 
ion, Writer  Jim  Lucier  described  the  Selma 
march  as  having  been  organized  by  the  inter- 
national conspiracy  of  evU.  An  unsigned  ar- 
ticle in  the  July  Issue  purported  to  describe 
what  happened  "when  a  horde  of  termites 
from  all  over  the  country,  led  by  half -crazed 
ministers  and  professors,  swarmed  over  the 
smaU  town  of  Selma,  Ala.,  In  a  typical  dem- 
onstration of  Communist  activism." 

It  would  be  hard  to  finger  such  explosive 
educational  proae  as  a  direct  cause  of  violence 
In  the  South  but  It  is  equally  difficult  to  see 
in  It  any  Indication  of  an  attempt  to  re- 
sUM'e  the  racial  harmony  which  Robert  Welch, 
born  and  raised  on  a  North  Carolina  farm, 
claims  existed  In  the  past. 

waCn'B  HAPPT  VISION 

Welch  has  deecrlbed  such  visions.  In  the 
June  1966,  Bulletin,  he  wrote  of  "that  huge 
reservoir  of  good  wUl  between  the  races  that 
was  such  a  happy  circumstance  of  American 
me  only  two  decades  ago."  And  In  a  recent 
television  interview  he  saw  that  period  (a 
time  of  Negro  second-class  citizenship  and 
enforced  Jim  Crow  vassalage)  as  having  In- 
cluded "a  very,  very  tiny  amount  of  Injus- 
tice." 

Such  may  be  the  cornerstone  of  the  racial 
attitudes  the  John  Birch  Society  is  build- 
ing; the  happy  clrcimistance  was  one  of  seg- 
regation and  Inequality. 

The  quarrel  of  the  Birch  Society  with  the 
concept  of  Negro  equality  goes  far  deeper 
than  mere  questions  of  pwlltlcs  and  methods, 
or  even  of  the  alleged  Communist  character 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  itself. 

In  "the  Blue  Book"  of  the  society,  Welch 
decried  democracy  as  "merely  a  deceptive 
phrase,  a  weapon  of  demagogery,  and  a 
perennial  fraud."  In  a  footnote  he  added 
that  democracy  was  "the  worst  of  all  forma 
of  government." 

Jim  Lucier,  a  frequent  contributor  to 
American  Opinion,  argrued  in  the  June  1966, 
issue  that  (1)  Voting  is  not  one  of  the  basic 
rights  of  a  hxunan  being;  (3)  there  is  no  di- 
rect relationship  between  voting  and  freedom; 
and  (3)  tbe  doctrine  of  majority  rule  is  alien 
to  American  poUtlcal  tradition  and  ideals. 

In  tbe  November  1964  issue,  NaUonal 
Council  Member  RevUo  P.  Oliver,  described 
by  Welch  as  "quite  possibly  the  world's 
greatest  living  scholar,"  wrote  that  It  was  a 
lie  that  the  races  are  equal. 

In  the  February  106S  Issue,  National  Coun- 
cil Member  Tom  Anderson  wrote  tiiat  "the 
right  to  discriminate  is  the  rl«lit  to  choose 
ami  the  rli^t  to  choose  is  tbe  essence  of 
Uberty." 


TAINRO  sotnicss 
Welch  and  those  who  wage  war  at  his  side 
are  not  always  caref  xU  about  the  sources  they 
cite  to  back  up  their  contentions: 

In  the  June  1966  Birch  Bulletin  for  in- 
stance, Welch  quoted  "the  long  and  prophet- 
ically accurate  December  1965  Special  Re- 
port of  the  American  Flag  Committee."  Tbt 
American  Flag  Coomxittee  had  predicted  9 
years  earlier,  he  said,  that  1965  was  marked 
by  the  C<»nmunists  as  the  target  year  for 
agitation  for  Negro  voting  rights.  Welch  de- 
voted five  fuU  pages  of  the  Bulletin  to  this 
report,  and  dted  tbe  American  Flag  Com- 
mittee In  five  separate  references. 

The  American  Flog  Committee  was.  In  fact, 
a  small-time  propaganda  outfit  run  by  W. 
Henry  MacFarland.  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
outspoken  anti-Semite  who  toured  the  coun- 
try some  years  ago  with  Gerald  Smith,  the 
antl-Jewlsh  rabble  rotiser.  MacFarland  co- 
operated with  the  late  Conde  McGlnley,  Jew- 
bating  publisher  of  Common  Sense,  and  with 
the  gutter  level,  racist,  and  antl-Semltlc  Na- 
tional Renaissance  Party,  headed  by  James 
Madole  of  New  York,  a  minor  pamphleteer 
and  street  comer  agitator. 

Welch's  members  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  two  of  the  organizations  founded  by 
MacFarland  before  he  created  the  American 
Flag  Committee  were  Included  In  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General's  so-called  list  of  subver- 
sive organizations.  One  was  MacFarland's 
Nationalist  Action  League;  the  othw,  the 
Conmilttee  for  Nationalist  Action. 

The  JiUy-August  1965,  Issue  of  American 
Opinion  gave  source  credit.  In  an  evaluation 
of  racial  questions,  to  the  Councilor,  a  bla- 
tantly racist  and  openly  antl-Semitlo  pub- 
Ucatlon  edited  In  Shreveport,  La.  by  Ned 
Touchstone.  The  Councilor  Is  the  organ  of 
the  White  Citizens  Councils  of  Louisiana. 

What  of  the  John  Birch  Society  and  the 
Ku  Klnx  Klans,  now  wagering  guerrilla  race 
warfare  In  the  American  South?  Welch  and 
Society  Public  Relations  Director  John 
Rousselot  have  made  it  clear  that  Klan  mem- 
bers are  not  welcome  In  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

However,  take  the  case  of  Dr.  John  R.  An- 
drew of  Stone  Movmtain,  Ga.  Andrew  was 
the  leader  of  the  Birch  Society's  Emory  (At- 
lanta) chapter  untU  he  resigned  the  posi- 
tion early  In  1966  to  run  for  political  office. 
He  Is  BtUl  a  member  of  the  society,  and  the 
Emory  chapter  still  meets  In  his  home.  On 
August  23,  1965,  Dr.  Andrew  addressed  a  rally 
of  the  Ku  KIux  Klan  (United  Klans  of  Amer- 
ica) In  Atlanta.  He  told  the  assembled 
Klansmen  that  be  had  been  defeated  in  the 
special  election  for  the  reapportioned  State 
legislature  by  the  international  banking  con- 
spiracy. Later,  Andrew  told  a  reporter  for 
the  Atlanta  Journal  that  he  was  not  actually 
a  Klan  member  but  would  like  to  help  the 
organization  If  be  could. 

Andrew  was  present  on  September  13,  1965. 
at  the  Henry  Grady  Hotel  in  Atlanta — as  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Birch  (parents  of  John 
Birch)  and  other  local  society  luminaries — 
to  hear  a  speech  by  former  MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin 
A.  Walker.  During  tbe  question  period. 
Walker,  always  proudly  a  Birch  Society  mem- 
ber, told  a  cheering  audience : 

"There  will  be  a  KKK  in  the  U.S.A.  longer 
than  there  will  be  an  L.B  J." 

When,  on  August  10,  1965,  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  Walker  told  his  hearers  of  the  Red 
plot  aimed  at  "you,  the  white  race — Just  90 
mUes  from  Florida,"  he  was  giving  perhaps 
the  ultimate  expression  to  the  politico-racial 
fears  that  have  emerged  as  the  wellsprlng  of 
John  Birch  Society  acUvlty. 

rUBPOSBS 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  sodetyli  antl- 
clTll  rights  campaign  was  set  forth  by  Welch 
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In  a  July  196S,  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Stick  of 
Dynamite."  The  •oclety.  he  wrote,  waa  not 
•trong  enough  to  fight  a  war,  but  It  waa 
strong  enough  to  fight  a  battle  and  have  a 
chance  ot  aucceaa  U  It  concentrated  Ite  totct* 
on  one  front. 

What  are  the  true  purpoaes  of  the  society's 
all-out  attack  on  the  civil  rights  movement? 

It  la  a  convenient  Instrument  for  exploit- 
ing whatever  white  backlash  exists  In  the 
Nation  as  the  result  of  the  Negro  thrust  for 
equality. 

The  propaganda  campaign  Is  a  logical  pre- 
liminary to  Welch's  plan  for  a  Birch  Society 
effort  In  1M0  to  Influence  the  congressional 
•lections. 

The  campaign  offers  an  opportunity  for 
nationwide  activity  by  Blrchers.  using  TACT 
and  other  front  groups,  and  for  recruiting 
new  members  Into  the  society's  ranks. 

In  short,  like  the  Communists,  the  John 
Birch  Society  Is  seeking  to  exploit  the  Na- 
tion's racial  tensions  for  Its  own  propaganda 
and  recruitment  purposes,  and  for  Its  deeper 
political  goals.  And  It  Is  iislng  the  Commu- 
nist technique  of  the  front  group  as  a  propa- 
ganda and  recruiting  Instrument. 


SUPPORT  FOR  STUDY  OF  CIA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  made  by  Senator  McCarthy 
recently  for  a  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee study  of  the  role  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  in  foreign  policy  has 
drawn  several  favorable  comments  edi- 
torially. One  newspaper  msQcing  such 
editorial  comments  is  the  Evansvllle, 
Ind.,  Courier  In  its  February  9  edition. 
In  fact,  the  paper  indicates  its  approval 
also  for  the  bill  offered  by  Senator 
TouNG  of  Ohio  to  establish  a  joint  Sen- 
ate-House Committee  for  continuing 
understanding  of  CIA  operations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Surveillance  of  CIA,"  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M    foUows: 

BWnSLUiHC*  OF  CIA 

Past  efforts  to  bring  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  under  some  meaningful  scru- 
tiny by  Congress  has  not  gotten  far.  Those 
who  espouse  the  CIA's  viewpoint  have 
thwarted  such  moves.  Their  central  argu- 
ment Is  that  the  CIA's  effectiveness  as  a 
highly  secret  undertaking  would  be  crippled 
if  Congress  were  to  ask  embarrassing  ques- 
tions. 

This  argument  has  come  up  against  some 
which  are  more  than  Its  match.  The  CIA 
U  being  called  Increasingly  Into  question 
for  Its  evident  dabbling  In  foreign  policy. 
Some  of  Its  clandestine  operations  (u« 
demonstrably  not  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering Intelligence,  and  sometimes  constitute 
Interference  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
nations. 

This  imperils  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  fact  that  little  U  known 
about  CIA  operations,  so  that  observers  are 
forced  Into  the  tricky  waters  of  conjecture, 
ts  In  Itself  dangerous.  Secret  or  not,  the 
CIA  should  In  reasonable  measure  be  subject 
to  the  same  mle  that  applies  to  all  Federal 
agencies:  It  Is  the  public's  business,  and  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know  what  it  Is  up  to. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  one 
must  consider  two  current  attempts,  by  Sen- 
ators S-rxPHCN  M.  Young  and  Bugcnk  J.  Mc- 
Cabtht,  to  assert  the  congressional  right  of 
survelUanoe  over  the  CIA  as  over  the  other 
agencies.  Senator  McCastht  wo\ild  clear 
tb«  air  with  a  "fuU  and  complete  study,"  to 
tw  made  by  a  Foreign  Relations  Subcommit- 


tee, of  how  the  CIA  affects  U.S.  foreign  rela- 
tions. YouNO  wants  Congress  to  set  up  a 
permanent  Joint  Senate-House  committee  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  Intelligence  agency.  Both 
pr(^>oaals  have  merit,  and  the  first  might 
indeed  provide  valuable  guidelines  tor  opera- 
tion of  a  committee.  Discreetly  handled, 
surveillance  by  a  committee  would  nut  hurt 
the  CIA  and  might  keep  it  from  getting  out 
of  control. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGS  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MILITARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION. 
FISCAL  1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Lecislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2791)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DEFUSING  THE  POPULATION 
EXPLOSION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
send  to  the  desk,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  on  behalf  of  Senators  Gruen- 
ING,  Clark,  Yarborough,  Neubercer, 
Hartks,  and  myself,  two  bills. 

These  bills  deal  with  the  subject  of 
family  planning  at  home  and  abroad. 
One  bill  would  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  and  authorize  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  use  U.S. 
holdings  In  foreign  currences  to  finance 
voluntary  family  planning  programs  In 
friendly  foreign  nations.  The  other  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  matching 
Federal  grants  to  State,  local,  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  enable  them 
to  provide  family  planning  information 
and  related  medical  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals who  desire  these  services  but 
cannot  afford  to  obtain  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  and  that  they  lie 
on  the  table  for  10  calendar  days. 

AMXKDUCNT    NO.    489 

I  also  send  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Grueninc  and  myself,  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  S.  2933,  the  Presi- 
dent's food  for  freedom  bill,  which  would 
authorize  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
accumulated  through  future  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  finance  vol- 
untary family  planning  programs  In 
friendly  foreign  nations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  begins  hearings  on  S. 
2933  tomorrow,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
but  that  it  be  immediately  referred  to 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  not  lie 
on  the  table  for  cosponsors. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A^thout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Ml.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  urgent  need  for  the  Congress  to  take 
decisive  SM^tlon  to  defuse  the  population 
explosion.  We  cannot  pretend  that  this 
problem  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  goals 
which  our  Nation  is  striving  to  foster 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  have 
made  great  sacrifices  to  help  underde- 
veloped nations  to  improve  their  stand- 
ards of  life,  yet  hunger  stalks  the  globe 
and  the  number  of  new  mouths  to  feed 
outruns  the  ability  of  many  nations, 
most  notably  India,  to  provide  even  a 
mlnlmiun  diet.  Indeed,  the  world  food 
crisis  has  reached  the  point  that  U.S. 
production,  even  at  full  capacity,  could 
not  fill  the  gap  In  a  few  years. 

At  home  we  are  seeking  to  attack  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  crime,  yet  we  know 
that  the  unwanted  child  of  poor  parents 
is  the  person  least  likely  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  imemploy- 
ment,  and  despair — that  he  is  the  per- 
son most  likely  to  become  the  burden  and 
ultimately  the  enemy  of  society. 

President  Johnson  has  wisely  said  that 
finding  effective  but  compassionate 
methods  of  curbing  the  population  ex- 
plosion Is  a  cause  second  only  to  the 
search  for  peace. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  ix>sltive  action. 
Ten  years  ago,  even  five  years  ago,  this 
was  a  politically  delicate  subject.  To- 
day the  Nation  has  awakened  to  the 
need  for  Government  action. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  pub- 
lished the  results  of  a  poll  conducted  by 
the  Gallup  Organization,  Inc.  This  poll, 
based  upon  an  unusually  large  and  care- 
fully selected  sample,  shows  that  63  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  favors  U.S. 
Government  aid  to  voluntary  family 
planning  programs  and  only  28  percent 
is  opposed.  It  shows  that  58  percent  of 
all  Americans  favor  such  assistance  to 
foreign  governments,  and  only  34  per- 
cent are  opposed.  It  shows  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Catholics  favor  such  assistance 
both  at  home  and  abrotul.  It  also  shows 
that  81  percent  of  Catholics  and  86  per- 
cent of  non-Catholics  believe  that  fam- 
ily planning  Information  should  be  easily 
available  to  any  married  couple  which 
wants  it.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
this  article  as  well  as  a  complete  report 
on  the  Gallup  survey  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  This  change  in  public 
attitude  has  come  about  through  the 
efforts  of  men  who  had  the  courage  to 
brook  the  tides  of  public  (pinion.  Sen- 
ator Clark  is  such  a  man.  Senator 
Grxtining  is  such  a  man.  So  is  President 
Johnson.  Because  of  their  leadership  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  an  elected  oflB- 
cial  to  speak  with  trepidation  on  this 
subject.  We  have  solid  proof  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Americans  feel  It  is 
a  proper  function  of  Government  to  pro- 
vide family  planning  Information  and  as- 
sistance to  those,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  explicitly  request  it. 

The  bills  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  provide  the  funds  and  authority 
needed  to  make  an  Impact  on  population 
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problems.  They  make  two  basic  points 
unmistakably  clear: 

First.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  regards  family  planning  as  an 
area  of  great  concern.  We  cannot  turn 
away  from  the  overriding  social  and  eco- 
nomic issue  of  our  time. 

Second.  In  this  delicate  area,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  neither  influence  nor  coerce 
its  ovm  citizens  or  foreign  nationals  to 
engage  in  family  planning  or  to  prefer 
any  one  method  of  family  planning  over 
any  other  method. 

My  bills  contain  careful  safeguards  to 
Insure  the  integrity  of  conscience.  The 
foreign  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  approve  a  program  "only 
if  he  has  received  satisfactory  assurances 
that  in  the  admlnlstrataon  of  the  pro- 
gram the  recipient  nation  will  take  rea- 
sonable precautions  to  Insure  that,  first, 
no  person  will  receive  any  family  plan- 
ning Information,  medical  assistance,  or 
supplies  unless  such  person  desires  such 
services,  and,  second,  the  information, 
medical  assistance,  and  supplies  provided 
any  recipient  will  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Individual's  expressed  moral, 
philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs." 

The  domestic  bill  provides  that: 

No  grant  shall  be  approved  unless  it  con- 
tains and  Is  sui^wrted  by  reasonable  assur- 
ances that  in  carrying  out  any  program  as- 
sisted by  any  suoti  grant,  the  applicant  will 
establish  and  follow  procedures  designed  to 
Insure  that — 

(a)  No  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  information,  medical  assistance,  or  sup- 
plies which  such  individual  states  to  be  in- 
consistent with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophi- 
cal, or  religious  beliefs;  and 

(b)  No  individual  wotild  be  provided  any 
medical  asststanoe  or  supplies  luilees  such 
individual  has  voluntarily  filed  a  written  re- 
quest with  the  applicant  asking  for  such 
medical  assistance  or  suppUos. 

It  is  Clear  that  under  either  bill  any 
assistance  to  practicing  Catholics  would 
have  to  be  consistent  with  their  faith. 
Indeed,  under  the  domestic  bill,  a  Cath- 
olic hospital  or  welfare  organization 
could  qualify  for  Federal  assistance  to 
provide  church -i^iproved  family  plan- 
ning assistance  to  Catholics.  There  are 
many  great  Catholic  hospitals  that  now 
provide  such  church-approved  family 
planning  assistance.  I  know  this  to  be 
true  in  my  own  State  of  Maryland. 

In  order  to  Insure  full  access  to  Indi- 
vidually preferred  sources  of  assistance 
the  bill  specifically  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to  more  than  one 
organization  In  each  cMnmunlty.  Re- 
quirements for  eligibility  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  grant  recipients.  If 
additional  safeguards  to  insure  Integrity 
of  conscience  are  needed  or  desired  I 
would  be  prepared  to  support  them. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  do- 
mestic legislation  gives  effective  initia- 
tive to  State  and  local  officials.  They 
will  plan  their  own  programs.  No  bu- 
reaucrat in  Washington  can  arbitrarily 
disqualify  a  program,  unless  it  violates 
those  specific  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
choice  which  the  bill  contains. 

The  population  crisis  Is  widely  recog- 
nized throughout  our  soolety.  The  Cath- 
olic Church  is  currently  engaged  in  a 
fundamental  reexamination  of  its  atti- 
tudes toward  faaiily  planning.  The  Ford 


and  Rockefeller  Foundations  are  spend- 
ing miUlMU  of  dollars  to  investigate  and 
help  resolve  population  problems. 

Our  great  universities  are  devoting  in- 
creased resources  and  attention  to  re- 
productive biology  and  family  planning. 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Balti- 
more is  one  of  America's  outstanding 
centers  for  research  and  for  the  training 
of  personnel  in  all  aspects  of  family 
planning.  The  School  of  Public  Health 
is  now  establishing  a  Department  of  Pop- 
ulation and  Family  Health  to  imdertake 
coordinated  studies  In  reproductive  biol- 
ogy, demography,  and  the  motivational 
aspects  of  family  planning. 

The  school's  Division  of  International 
Health  has  a  population  unit  and  under 
grants  from  AID  has  trained  some  of 
the  people  who  are  helping  foreign  coun- 
tries to  set  up  national  family  planning 
programs.  Prof.  William  McElroy  of 
the  university  Is  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Council  with 
particular  responsibility  for  family  plan- 
ning. He  chaired  the  National  Academy 
of  science  committees  which  recently 
published  such  Impressive  studies  on  the 
growth  of  world  and  of  U.S.  population. 

Until  just  a  few  years  ago,  the  subject 
of  overpopulation  was  politically  taboo. 
As  recently  tis  1959,  our  Government 
took  the  view  expressed  by  President 
Elsenhower — that  giving  birth  control 
information  to  foreign  countries  was 
"none  of  our  business,"  though  in  the 
same  year  the  Draper  report  warned  that 
the  world's  population  would  soon  out- 
strip man's  ability  to  feed  himself. 

Presidoit  Kennedy  took  the  first  steps 
in  focusing  official  interest  on  family 
planning.  He  quietly  authorized  AID 
to  consider  requests  for  family  planning 
information  from  forelgrn  countries  and 
encouraged  research  In  this  area  by  es- 
tablishing the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development. 

No  one  has  done  more  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  population  crisis  than 
President  Johnson.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  of  1965,  he  said: 

I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  In  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  In  world 
resources. 

Later  that  year,  he  told  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  United  Nations  that 
"less  than  $5  Invested  in  population  con- 
trol Is  worth  $100  invested  in  economic 
growth."  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  last  month,  and  in  the  foreign 
aid  and  health  messages  he  has  sent  to 
Congress,  the  President  has  reaffirmed 
his  intention  of  finding  ways  to  deal  with 
the  population  problem. 

The  first  man  to  discuss  family  plan- 
ning on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  was  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Clark].  On  August  15,  1963, 
he  introduced  a  Senate  concurrent  res- 
olution, cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  urging  the 
President  to  step  up  population  growth 
research  at  our  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  to  create  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Population.  Last  year,  a 
decisive  breakthrough  was  achieved 
when   the   Senator   from   Alaska    [Mr. 


ORUnnNGl,  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  set  up  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery to  deal  with  population  prob- 
lems. I  am  proud  to  be  the  first  co- 
sponsor  of  his  bill,  S.  1676. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the 
proposed  legislation  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  have  been  the  pathbreaklng 
hearings  which  he  has  conducted  before 
his  Foreign  Aid  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
These  hearings — held  continuously 
throughout  1965 — have  served  magnifi- 
cently the  cause  of  public  education  and 
citizen  enlightenment.  They  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
the  pressing  need  for  action.  They  have 
documented  conclusively  the  fact  that  a 
vast  majority  of  citizens  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world  desire  to  practice 
family  planning  and  desire  to  be  respon- 
sible parents — but  that  many  lack  the 
information  and  assistance  which  would 
allow  them  to  do  so  safely  and  effectively 
in  accordance  with  their  religious  con- 
victions. To  date,  more  than  70  eminent 
witnesses  have  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
They  Include  four  Nobel  Prize-winning 
scientists.  Dr.  Albert  Lleras  Camargo. 
former  President  of  ColMnbla.  and  many 
of  our  most  distinguished  public  servants, 
Including  Chester  Bowles,  Marriner  Ko- 
cles,  Stewart  Udall,  Kenneth  Keating, 
James  V.  Bennett,  former  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  others. 

President  Elsenhower,  who  today  serves 
with  President  Truman  as  honorary 
cochairman  of  Planned  Parenthood — 
World  Population,  sent  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  a  most 
significant  letter,  in  which  he  reversed 
the  stand  which  he  had  taken  earlier: 

Ten  years  ago,  although  aware  of  some  ot 
these  growing  dangers  abroad,  I  did  ZM>t 
then  believe  it  to  be  the  function  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  interfere  with  the 
social  structure  of  other  nations  by  tising, 
except  through  private  institutions,  Amer- 
ican resources  to  assist  them  in  a  partial 
stabilization  of  their  niimbers.  I  expressed 
this  view  pubUcly  but  soon  abandoned  It. 

President  Elsenhower  continued : 

If  we  now  ignore  the  plight  of  those  un- 
born generations  which,  because  of  our  un- 
readiness to  take  corrective  action  in  con- 
trolling population  growth,  wUl  be  denied 
any  expectations  beyond  abject  poverty  and 
suffering,  then  history  will  rightly  condemn 
lis. 

Those  of  us  who  seek  to  discuss  the 
population  problem  today  owe  an  incal- 
culable debt  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  knowledge 
and  understanding.  In  this  atmosphere 
we  may  profitably  examine  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  the  dangers  which  it 
poses  to  mankind,  the  steps  which  are 
being  taken,  and  which  need  to  be  taken, 
to  cope  with  It. 

11 

Many  startling  facts  about  the  growth 
of  the  world's  population  are  well  known. 
It  took  all  of  human  history  to  the  li^in- 
ning  of  this  century  for  the  world's  popu- 
lation to  reach  one  and  one-half  billion. 
In  just  65  years — since  the  turn  of  the 
century — ^the  population  has  more  than 
doubled.   In  the  next  35  years,  if  iH-esent 
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trends  continue,  the  population  will  more 
than  double  again.  It  would  reach  over 
seven  billion. 

The  present  growth  rate  in  world  pop- 
ulation is  2  percent  a  year.  That  may 
not  soimd  like  much ;  but  the  Population 
Council  estimates  that  if  the  human  race 
had  begim  with  a  single  couple  at  the 
time  of  Jesus  and  had  grown  steadily  at 
2  percent  a  year  since  then,  there  would 
now  be  20  million  times  as  many  people 
as  there  are  now,  or  100  people  per 
square  foot  of  the  earth's  surface. 

This  growth  rate  is  not  imiform 
throughout  the  world.  Unfortunately,  it 
Is  far  greater  In  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. The  Population  Council  reports 
that  the  third  of  the  world's  population 
that  lives  in  the  developed  countries — 
Eur(H>e,  North  America,  the  UJSJ3.R., 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan — has  a 
growth  rate  of  1.2  percent.  The  other 
two-thirds — the  peoples  of  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  most  of  Asia — have  a 
growth  rate  of  2.5  percent.  This  means 
that  the  population  of  these  areas  will 
double  within  the  next  30  years  or  less. 
The  Population  Reference  Bureau  has 
recently  made  a  detailed  study  of  popu- 
lation growth  rates  throughout  the 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
study  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  TYDmOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
grim  predictions  of  Thomas  Malthus  are 
already  coming  true  In  the  less  developed 
nations;  men  die  of  starvation  because 
the  ability  to  create  life  has  outrun  the 
ability  to  sustain  it. 
in 

Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  our  own 
Nation.  We  cannot  effectively  help  those 
abroad  who  would  meet  the  menace  of 
overpopulation  if  we  are  not  willing  to 
face  up  to  our  own  situation.  We  can- 
not have  a  double  standard. 

Because  most  of  us  are  more  concerned 
about  consuming  too  many  calories, 
rather  than  too  few,  we  instinctively  feel 
that  the  population  problem  is  something 
which  only  famine-ridden  countries  need 
to  worry  about.  We  complacently  think 
that  "It  cant  happen  here."  Yet  our 
population  grows  with  startling  rapidity. 
It  increased  from  76  million  in  1900  to 
about  181  million  in  1960.  By  1970.  there 
will  be  almost  210  million  people  in  the 
United  States  and  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, there  are  almost  certain  to  be  more 
than  300  million,  or  four  times  as  many 
as  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  That 
would  mean  the  population  liad  tripled 
since  1920 — all  since  the  end  of  the  era 
of  mass  migration  to  the  United  Stetes. 

Fortunately,  it  appears  likely,  at  least 
for  the  immediate  future,  that  the  in- 
creases in  our  gross  national  product  will 
continue  to  outrun  our  population  in- 
creases. Although  the  pressures  upon 
our  scarce  land  and  water  resources  will 
become  more  intense,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  feed,  clothe,  house 
and  educate  our  swelling  citizenry  at  or 
above  our  present  standards.  But  even 
If  we  can  physically  provide  for  a  grow- 


ing number  of  people,  there  are  disturb- 
ing social,  psychological  and  moral  prob- 
lems to  consider. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  advocate 
family  planning.  This  is  a  private  mat- 
ter on  which  Government  should  not 
take  any  position.  But  it  would  be  an 
equally  shameful  perversion  of  duty  if 
officials  charged  with  the  public  welfare 
did  not  freely  and  frankly  face  social 
realities. 

The  realities  are  that  4  out  of  every 
5  American  couples  have  the  educa- 
tion, the  knowledge,  and  the  financial 
means  to  make  a  meaningful  and  in- 
formed private  decision  on  whether  and 
how  to  limit  their  families.  Four  of 
five  American  couples  have  reasonable 
access  to  a  doctor  who  can  provide  such 
medical  advice  and  assistance  as  they 
might  desire. 

But  the  remaining  20  percent  of  Amer- 
ican families  lack  the  efFective  freedom 
to  make  private  decisions  in  this  area. 
These  are  indigent  families  who  desire 
to  limit  the  numl)er  of  children  but  who 
are  unable  to  afford  or  obtain  proper 
medical  assistance.  As  a  result  these 
families  all  too  often  bring  children  into 
the  world  whom  they  cannot  support  and 
whom  they  did  not  want.  A  recent  sur- 
vey conducted  in  the  South  showed  that 
3  out  of  every  4  Negro  women  did  not 
want  any  more  children,  but  that  over 
half  did  not  know  how  to  stop  having 
them  liecause  they  did  not  have  access  to 
good  medical  advice  or  assistance. 

Seventeen  percent  of  low-income  white 
families  interviewed  in  1960  reported 
that,  before  the  last  conception  occurred, 
either  the  wife  or  the  husband  or  both 
had  not  really  wanted  another  child  at 
any  time  in  the  future.  Among  families 
in  which  the  wife's  education  was  grade 
school  or  less,  32  percent  of  white  couples 
and  43  percent  of  nonwhite  couples  had 
unwanted  children. 

The  experience  with  family  planning 
services  in  my  own  city  of  Baltimore 
provides  dramatic  proof  that  there  is 
a  donand  for  such  services.  In  Febru- 
ary 1965,  the  Baltimore  City  Health  De- 
partment began  making  information 
and  medical  advice  available  on  a  broad 
scale  to  indigent  women  who  so  request- 
ed. In  a  single  year,  over  4,000  Balti- 
more mothers  have  requested  family 
planning  services.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  100  percent  in  the  number 
of  indigent  women  In  Baltimore  City  who 
are  receiving  family  planning  assistance 
through  public  or  nonprofit  private  orga- 
nizations. It  shows  that  private  orga- 
nizations— and  Baltimore  has  one  of  the 
most  active  planned  parenthood  groups 
in  the  country — cannot  meet  the  need 
alone. 

For  the  poor  family,  an  unwanted 
cliild  increases  the  burden  of  poverty. 
For  the  cliild,  it  all  too  often  means 
growing  up  in  an  atmosphere  that  is 
hostile  or  Indifferent.  When  a  child 
grows  up  in  a  household  where  he  is  not 
wanted,  where  his  father  is  absent  or 
unconcerned,  where  there  is  no  one  to 
give  him  the  love  and  the  discipline 
which  any  child  requires,  are  not  his 
chances  to  develop  into  a  useful,  well- 
adjusted  citizen  tragically  diminished? 


Recent  studies  by  the  New  York  City 
Youth  Board  have  confirmed  that  the 
child  who  is  reared  in  poverty  and  ne- 
glect, may  well  l>ecome  a  Juvenile  delin- 
quent. 

Neglected  youth  tend  to  take  out  their 
bitterness  against  society  when  they  be- 
come adults.  James  V.  Bennett,  former 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
told  Senator  Grxtzning's  sulxxtmniittee: 

In  all  my  experience  at  dealing  with  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  underprivUeged,  no 
caae  Is  sadder  or  more  baffling  than  that  of 
the  lonesome,  unwanted  child  •  •  •  I  know 
many  who  came  Into  the  world  unwelcomed 
and  undeslred,  who  became  burdens  on  our 
culture  and  sought  to  even  their  grudge 
against  society  with  a  knife  or  a  gun  or  re- 
treated Into  the  solace  of  drugs  acquired  by 
assault,  burglary,  or  prostitution. 

I  believe  that  a  couple  should  not  lose 
the  right  to  plan  the  size  of  their  family 
merely  because  they  are  too  poor  to  seek 
medical  assistance  or  advice.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  provide 
family  planning  services  to  those  who 
desire  them  and  cannot  otherwise  afford 
them — provided  that  this  is  done  imder 
programs  which  make  certain  that  no 
person  is  influenced  or  coerced  to  limit 
his  family  or  to  use  any  particular 
method  of  family  planning. 

Regrettably,  the  Federal  Government, 
held  back  by  lack  of  funds  and  lack  of 
authorization  from  Congress,  has  done 
relatively  little  to  help  provide  family 
planning  services  or  to  stimulate  re- 
search in  the  field  of  fertility  control. 
Recent  statistics  show  that  last  year  the 
Public  Health  Service  made  only  $50,000 
in  grants  to  be  used  for  ftunily  planning 
assistance.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  a  budget  of  only  $500,000  for 
research  into  problems  of  fertility  con- 
trol. To  be  sure.  President  Johnson  has 
proposed  a  substantial  increase  in  re- 
search funds  for  fiscal  1967,  but  at  best 
these  proposed  increases,  when  appro- 
priated, will  only  bring  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment roughly  on  a  par  with  the 
amount  of  funds  the  Ford  Foundation 
now  spends  on  research  in  this  area. 

Some  preliminary  steps  were  taken 
toward  Federal  participation  in  family 
planning  with  the  passage  of  the  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Re- 
tardation Amendments  of  1963.  Under 
this  legislation.  31  maternity  and  infant 
care  centers  have  been  set  up  in  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  All  but 
three  of  these  centers  offer  family  plan- 
ning services.  The  Children's  Bureau 
estimates  that  alx>ut  $3  million  is  now 
being  spent  on  family  planning. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  now  granting  funds  to  community 
action  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing family  planning  programs — pro- 
vided that  no  contraceptive  devices  or 
drugs  are  given  to  unmarried  women  or 
to  married  women  not  living  with  their 
husbands.  So  far,  alx)ut  $1  million  in 
grants  have  been  given  out  through  the 
war  on  poverty  program. 

None  of  this,  however,  is  nearly 
enough  to  close  the  gap  in  family  plan- 
ning services  needed.  Last  year,  the 
total  amount  of  money  spent  on  family 
planning  assistance  from  an  sources, 
public   and  private,   amounted   to  less 
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than  $15  million.  Most  of  this  was  spent 
by  a  single  private  organization,  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Affiliates.  As  a  re- 
sult, only  about  500,000  indigent  couples 
in  the  United  States  could  be  served. 

Studies  undertaken  by  planned  par- 
enthood affiliates  indicate  that  there  are 
at  any  given  time  In  this  country,  ap- 
proximately 5  million  medically  indigent 
women  who  potentiality  desire  family 
planning  assistance. 

This  figure  was  canafully  derived  by 
taking  the  number  of  persons  in  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  below  $3,000  per  year, 
dividing  this  number  In  half  to  obtain 
the  approximate  numlxr  of  medically  In- 
digent women,  and  making  necessary  ad- 
justments to  exclude  those  who  are  nat- 
urally InfertUe  or  not  of  childbearlng 
age  and  further  to  exclude  those  women 
in  this  group  who,  at  any  given  time, 
are  pregnant  or  seeking  to  tiecome  preg- 
nant with  one  of  their  first  three  chil- 
dren. The  assiunption  that  each  woman 
who  has  had  three  children  is  a  potential 
candidate  for  family  planning  assistance, 
Is  based  on  studies  showing  that  three 
children  is  the  average  ideal  number  de- 
sired by  American  parents  of  all  social 
classes. 

About  one-half  million  indigent  women 
now  receive  such  aid  from  public  or  pri- 
vate sources.  Many  of  the  remaining  4  »/i 
million  need  and  want  such  assistance. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  esti- 
mates that  45  percent  of  the  women  in 
poor  families  with  more  than  three  chil- 
dren did  not  want  their  last  pregnancy. 
In  view  of  this  we  are  safe  in  assuming 
that  at  least  several  million  indigent 
couples  want  family  planning  services. 

Planned  parenthood '$  average  cost  of 
providing  family  planning  assistance  is 
$20  per  patient  per  year.  With  a  poten- 
tial clientele  of  5  million  women  today 
experts  in  this  field  do  not  seem  rash 
then  in  calling  for  a  total  public  and  pri- 
vate hivestment  of  $100  million  by  1970, 
of  which  three-quarters  or  $75  million 
would  have  to  be  provided  from  Gov- 
ernment funds  and  the  rest  provided  by 
public  or  private  organlaatlons.  My  bill 
would  provide  these  funds  by  authoriz- 
ing $15  million  the  first  year  and  an 
additional  $15  million  for  each  of  4  sub- 
sequent years.  This  would  be  enough 
with  a  matching  contribution,  to  serve 
a  million  women  the  first  year,  2  million 
the  second,  and  so  on,  until  the  entire  5 
million  receive  assistance  by  1970. 

Compare  this,  however,  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  unfortunate,  unwanted 
child  who  has  become  a  burden  to  society 
We  spend  billions  to  support  those  who 
cannot  support  themselves;  many  of 
these  people  were  bom  to  poor  parents 
who  did  not  want  them  and  could  not 
provide  for  them. 

The  legislation  which  I  propose  will 
work  through  existing  machinery- 
local  and  State  health  departments  and 
private,  nonprofit  organizations.  To  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  each  recipi- 
ent will  be  encouraged  to  set  eligibility 
requirements  and  program  standards 
which  reflect  Its  own  needs  and  do  not 
offend  the  feelings  of  (ihose  it  seeks  to 
serve. 

Obviously  many  diffek«nt  approaches 
to  family  planning  are  going  to  evolve; 
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and  that  is  all  to  the  good.  Sensitive 
moral  and  philosophical  questions 
should  be  resolved  on  the  local  level,  and 
not  in  Washington. 

Attempts  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  Impose  Federal  eligibility 
requirements  for  family  planning  pro- 
grams demonstrate  the  difficulties  In  a 
centralized  bureaucratic  approach  from 
Washington.  Earlier  this  month  the 
trustees  of  Washington's  antipoverty 
program  rejected  a  $79,000  family  plan- 
ning grant  because  the  OEO  demanded 
that  the  money  be  spent  only  to  aid 
married  couples  living  together.  My  bill 
does  not  prohibit  or  require  recipients  to 
provide  family  planning  assistance  to 
unmarried  women.  I  think  that  in  these 
matters  we  have  got  to  allow  local  com- 
munities to  make  up  their  own  minds 
on  the  way  they  wish  to  operate. 

My  bill  does  not  set  up  any  super- 
bureaus  to  deal  with  family  planning. 
Existing  agencies  and  bureaus  within 
HEW  would  administer  the  law.  Grants 
would  be  made  to  private,  nonprofit 
agencies,  to  State  and  local  health  de- 
partments, and  to  hospitals;  they  will  do 
the  Job.  Mr.  George  Lindsay,  the  chair- 
man of  Planned  Parenthood-World 
Population,  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  since  97  percent  of  the  Nation's 
women  deliver  their  babies  in  hospitals, 
an  increase  in  hospital  family  planning 
services  is  one  of  the  most  important 
single  steps  in  setting  up  an  effective 
program. 

I  realize  that  many  sincere  and  high- 
minded  Americans,  predominantly  but 
not  exclusively  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
have  argued  that  the  Government  has  no 
right  to  intrude  in  a  field  which  involves 
moral  decisions.  They  say  that  the 
Government  must  remain  strictly 
neutral,  and  neutrality  for  them  means 
no  Government  SMition  at  all. 

Now  I  certainly  agree  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  not  take  a  position  for  or 
against  family  planning.  No  one  pro- 
poses, and  my  bill  specifically  forbids, 
the  establisliment  of  a  corps  of  social 
workers  to  serve  as  advocates  of  family 
limitation  or  of  any  particular  method 
of  family  planning.  But  I  deny  that 
neutrality  implies  inaction. 

By  not  taking  action  the  Government 
removes  the  power  of  private  moral  deci- 
sion from  the  hands  of  poor  couples.  By 
failing  to  provide  wanted  assistance,  the 
Government  implicitly  says  that  family 
planning  is  Immoral  and  information 
concerning  it  should  be  kept  from  as 
many  people  as  possible. 

In  effect  it  says  to  the  indigent  couple : 
"Because  you  are  poor  and  cannot  afford 
private  medical  assistance,  you  have  no 
right  to  practice  family  planning,  how- 
ever much  you  may  desire."  This  atti- 
tude sets  up  a  vicious  double  standard — 
the  rich  are  allowed  to  practice  family 
planning  t>ecause  they  do  not  need  pubUc 
assistance.  They  have  the  means  to 
consult  with  a  family  physician.  But  the 
poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  needy — those 
who  need  the  help  of  qualified  public 
health  personnel — are  denied  the  right 
to  make  responsible  family  decisions. 

I  do  not  think  the  Government  is  t»eing 
neutral  when  its  inaction  makes  wealth 
the  basis  for  determining  man's  rights, 


his  responsibility  as  a  parent,  and  his 
ability  to  make  a  decision  reflecting  the 
future  of  his  own  family. 

Leading  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  do  not  object  on  principle  to 
voluntary  family  planning  programs  that 
respect  freedom  of  conscience.  Cardinal 
Cushlng  has  said : 

(It]  Is  Important  to  note  that  Catholics  do 
not  need  the  support  of  civil  law  to  be  faith- 
ful to  their  own  religious  convictions  and 
they  do  not  seek  to  Impose  by  law  their  moral 
views  on  other  members  of  society.  (Boston 
PUot.  Mar.  6.  1966.) 

IV 

I  have  already  given  the  cold,  imper- 
sonal figures  which  tell  of  the  staggering 
population  growth  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  But  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  us  to  calculate  the  human  costs, 
to  imagine  the  terrible  burdens  which 
this  soaring  population  imposes  on  na- 
tions which  are  struggling  to  remove  the 
shackles  of  centuries  of  disease,  igno- 
rance, and  deprivation. 

For  these  people,  in  many  instances, 
the  gift  of  life  often  becomes  a  curse, 
dooming  a  new-bom  child  to  an  exist- 
ence in  which  mere  sustenance  is  hope- 
lessly lacking,  in  which  social  betterment 
is  a  hollow  dream.  For  them  the  specter 
of  starvation  haunts  their  crudely  culti- 
vated fields  by  day  and  their  wretched 
village  huts  by  night. 

Gen.  William  Draper,  the  new  head 
of  the  Population  Crisis  Committee,  has 
bluntly  warned  that  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  "are  on  a 
collision  course  with  their  food  supply  " 
He  said: 

The  stark  fact  Is.  U  the  population  con- 
tinues to  Increase  faster  than  food  produc- 
tion, hundreds  of  mlUlona  wlU  actuaUy 
starve  In  the  next  decade.  The  2  bUllons  of 
people  living  in  AsU.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  Increasing  by  more  than  2  percent  a 
year  and  their  food  resources  by  only  1  per- 
cent a  year.  They  are  losing  the  race  be- 
tween food  and  people. 

Experts  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  estimated  that,  merely  to 
maintain  present  meager  diets  in  Asia, 
yields  per  acre  must  Increase  by  more 
than  50  percent  between  now  and  1980. 
It  would  require  24  million  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer to  obtain  such  yields  and.  at  pres- 
ent, there  are  only  28.6  million  tons  be- 
ing produced  in  the  entire  world. 

Recently  I  visited  India,  the  country 
where  the  population  crisis  is  the  most 
severe,  where  hunger  riots  have  broken 
out  periodically  in  the  past  5  years.  I 
came  away  convinced  that  programs  of 
family  planning  are  the  only  alternative 
to  unparalleled  hmnan  suffering.  UjS. 
imports  of  grain  cannot  continue  to 
meet  the  burgeoning  demands.  Even 
last  year,  when  India  had  a  record  crop, 
she  was  forced  to  import  one-fifth  of 
the  U.S.  total  wheat  output  to  meet  her 
food  needs. 

Today  we  in  the  United  States  have 
barely  enough  surplus  wheat  in  this 
country  to  satisfy  our  own  needs  for 
more  than  6  months  should  a  major 
catastrophe  blight  our  crop. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation that  we  increase  domestic 
agricultural  output  and  use  the  result- 
ing surpluses  in  our  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram.    Similar  suggestions  have  been 
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put  forw8u^  most  eloqxiently  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  I>Akota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govein]  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondai.e].  But  we  all 
know  that  America  cannot  hope  to  feed 
the  almost  4  billion  people  who  would 
swell  the  world's  population  by  the  end 
of  the  century  if  present  trends  continue. 
And  even  if  we  could,  it  would  hardly  be 
advisable  to  make  large  areas  of  the 
world  totally  dependent  on  the  United 
States  for  the  margin  between  minimal 
sustenance  and  starvation.  This  would 
sap  their  self-reliance  and  destroy  their 
national  dignity. 

Some  people  have  said  optimistically 
that  if  the  United  States  cen  send  a  man 
to  the  moon,  we  can  surely  teach  Asian 
fanners  to  grow  more  grain.  But  the 
truth  Is  that  it  is  more  difDcult  to  break 
through  barriers  of  illiteracy  and  en- 
crusted tradition  than  it  is  to  thrust  out 
of  the  barriers  of  space.  Having  been  to 
India,  and  having  been  deeply  Impressed 
by  the  dedication  of  their  leaders.  I  would 
be  the  last  person  to  downgrade  the  dedi- 
cation of  its  QoTemment  and  its  people. 
Yet,  one  must  conclude  that  India  and 
much  of  the  underdeveloped  world  will 
never  be  able  to  feed  their  people  unless 
they  find  ways  to  control  the  population 
explosion.  Fortunately,  I  believe  India 
and  other  nations  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize this. 

Many  foreign  governments  have  un- 
dertaken programs  of  family  planning 
within  the  past  few  years.  Korea,  the 
Republic  of  China,  and  Tunisia  are  on 
the  way  to  establishing  effective  national 
programs.  India,  Pakistan,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Turkey  are 
also  making  efforts  to  set  up  programs 
which  will  reach  all  of  their  people. 
Until  very  recently,  no  government  in 
Latin  America,  with  the  exception  of 
Chile,  had  undertaken  any  programs  in 
this  field.  But  now  Peru,  Venezuela, 
Honduras,  and  Colombia  have  estab- 
lished population  units  as  a  part  of  their 
public  health  ministries. 

These  government  family  planning 
programs  are  a  normal  political  response 
to  the  desire  of  millions  of  people  in  these 
countries  to  gain  the  knowledge  which 
will  allow  them  to  plan  the  size  of  their 
families  in  accordance  with  their  means 
and  their  personal  aspirations.  Dr.  Irene 
B.  Taeuber,  of  the  Office  of  Population 
Research  at  Princeton] University,  told 
Senator  Oruxnxng's  subcommittee  that: 

StudlM  In  country  aft«r  country,  among 
reniot«  villagers  and  city  dwellers,  among 
peoplea  of  diverse  cultures  and  many  faiths, 
among  the  illiterate  and  the  schooled  •  •  • 
Indicate  that  families  wish  children,  but  only 
thoM  for  whom  they  can  provide  adequate 
Unng,  acbocd,  and  an  economic  future. 

Recent  studies  In  India  show  that  62  to 
77  percent  of  Indian  mothers  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  limit  the  size  of  their 
families. 

Against  this  background  of  growing 
concern  and  activity,  the  UjS.  Govern- 
ment has  taken  its  first  really  positive 
steps  to  help  those  countries  which  are 
seeking  to  control  their  population 
growth.  In  March  of  1965,  AID  Admin- 
istrator David  Bell  advised  all  AID  mis- 
sions that  AID  would  entertain  requests 
from  foreign  governments  for  direct  as- 


sistance In  setting  up  family  planning 
programs. 

Since  that  time,  AID  has  offered  tech- 
nical advice,  assistance,  or  local  cur- 
rency to  six  different  countries.  Mis- 
sions have  been  sent  to  India,  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
to  advise  the  officials  in  those  countries 
who  are  setting  up  family  planning  pro- 
grams. Turkey  has  requested  and  ap- 
pears likely  to  receive  over  $3  million 
worth  of  jeeps  for  use  in  transporting 
workers  and  educational  equipment  to 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  U.S.- 
owned  local  currencies  have  been  re- 
leased iTi  Korea  and  Taiwan  to  help 
finance  family  planning  projects  which 
the  Population  Council,  a  private  agency, 
establiiihed. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  helped 
to  finance  a  number  of  population 
studies  and  personnel  trtdning  programs 
in  Latin  America.  This  agency  recently 
made  a  grant  of  $176,000  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dcwne  to  initiate  a  3-year 
project  which  will  study  the  whole  area 
of  family  sociology.  The  project  will 
be  done  in  cooperation  with  educational 
institutions  in  Latin  America.  They 
have  also  aided  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  In  conducting  programs  to  train 
family  planning  personnel. 

This  is  a  useful  beginning.  But  it  is 
only  a  beginning.  In  the  11  months 
since  AID  announced  its  new  policies, 
the  world's  population  has  grown  by  60 
million.  If  we  are  to  make  a  significant 
impact  on  the  population  growth  rates 
in  this  century,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  treat  every  year,  every  month,  and 
every  day  as  an  irreplaceable  oppor- 
tunity for  action.  I  am  hopeful,  there- 
fore, that  AID  will  accelerate  its  pro- 
greuns  and  intensify  its  concern  and  that 
its  steps  will  be  less  hesitant. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  need  is  to 
train  more  public  health  personnel  to 
advise  those  countries  which  seek  our 
help  in  setting  up  national  family  plan- 
ning programs.  At  present,  we  have  the 
greatest  pool  of  available  experts  in  this 
field — administrators,  doctors,  and  de- 
mographers— but  present  demands  have 
already  exceeded  the  available  supply. 
We  need  to  Institute  Government  pro- 
grams to  train  more  personnel  in  the 
field  of  family  planning.  The  Presi- 
dent's International  Health  Act,  if  cre- 
atively administered,  can  go  far  toward 
accompUslilng  this  goal. 

We  also  need  to  institute  programs  to 
help  foreign  nations  send  their  own  per- 
sonnel for  training  to  our  schools  of 
public  health  and  demographic  centers. 
We  also  need  to  help  them  to  establish 
and  expand  programs  for  training  in 
family  plarming  at  their  own  public 
health  and  medical  schools. 

If  we  are  effectively  to  help  those  na- 
tions which  seek  to  control  their  popu- 
lation explosion,  we  must  also  realize 
tliat  this  problem  cannot  be  solved  in  a 
few  years — by  a  brief  frenzied  Infusion 
of  American  experts.  To  establish 
sound  and  humane  family  planning  pro- 
grams, nations  must  Improve  their  entire 
range  of  public  health  programs.  Under 
present  conditions  it  is  medically  dan- 
gerous to  administer  modern  birth  con- 
trol devices  where  there  are  not  doctors 


or  hospitals  to  treat  women  in  case  of 
complications. 

Equally  important,  Dr.  Carl  E.  Taylor, 
the  distinguished  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  international  health  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  has  offered  impres- 
sive evidence  to  show  that  family  plan- 
ning is  accepted  most  readily  where 
health  and  medical  services  have  been 
established  longest.  Surveys  conducted 
in  20  dilTerent  parts  of  India  showed  that 
parents  wanted  only  3  or  4  children  but 
found  it  necessary  to  have  8  or  10  because 
they  knew  from  experience  that  half  of 
their  children  would  die.  Attempts  dur- 
ing the  1950's  to  institute  family  plan- 
ning programs  in  parts  of  India  where 
medical  facilities  were  undeveloped 
proved  far  less  successful  than  in  areas 
where  medical  facilities  had  been  estab- 
lished. 

A  preliminary  generalization,  based  on 
field  trials  in  rural  Japan,  India,  and 
Ceylon,  Is  that  areas  with  developed 
medical  facilities  are  making  the  best 
progress  in  establishing  successful  fam- 
ily planning  programs. 

To  meet  the  population  crisis,  then,  we 
must  help  nations  to  make  a  new  assault 
on  disease  and  suffering.  We 'must  aid 
them  in  building  up  the  entire  structure 
of  medical  and  health  facilities,  in  pro- 
viding rural  health  centers,  in  training 
doctors  and  nurses,  in  improving  their 
medical  schools  and  schools  of  public 
health. 

When  I  was  in  India  last  summer,  I 
asked  the  responsible  minister  how  it 
was  intended  to  have  family  planning 
implemented  in  the  field.  I  was  advised 
that  in  many  instances  malaria  eradica- 
tion clinics  were  being  used.  Those 
clinics  had  been  established  previously 
and  had  done  magnificent  work  in  the 
control  of  malaila  in  India. 

Those  who  have  pioneered  In  the  field 
of  family  planning  are  unanimous  in 
their  belief  that  except  for  administra- 
tive consultants  and  teaching  doctors, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  family 
planning  personnel  must  be  natives  of 
the  countries  involved.  Foreigh  women 
will  naturally  accept  advice  and  assist- 
ance far  more  readily  from  those  who 
share  their  language  and  culture. 

If  we  are  to  help  in  this  long-term 
struggle  against  overpopulation,  we  must 
use  every  available  source  of  revenues. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  excess  local  cur- 
rencies which  pile  up  abroad  are  a  logical 
source  from  which  to  draw.  Under 
present  law,  20  percent  of  the  foreign 
currencies  which  our  country  accumu- 
lates through  the  sale  of  food  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  and  all  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rency which  we  acquire  through  the  re- 
payment of  "soft"  loans  under  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  are  restricted  to 
so-called  U.S.  uses  funds.  That  is  to 
say,  they  may  be  made  available  through 
the  appropriations  process  to  pay  U.S. 
obligations,  such  as  embassy  expenses, 
maintenance  of  military  bases,  and  the 
like.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 

But  in  many  countries  the  amount  of 
money  in  our  U.S.  uses  funds  far  exceeds 
the  expenses  which  we  incur,  or  are 
likely  to  incur.  In  India,  for  example, 
there  is  over  $500  million  worth  of  rupees 
in  our  UJS.  uses  fimds.    This  is  far  more 
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than  we  can  use;  but  in  order  to  free 
these  funds  for  other  usds  we  must,  imder 
existing  law,  go  through  the  complete 
appropriation  process.  In  short,  we 
must  treat  existing  foreign  currency  re- 
serves as  though  they  were  new  dollsu-s. 

Holdings  of  foreign  currencies  in  U.S. 
uses  accounts  are  also  in  excess  of  fore- 
seeable U.S.  requiremmts  in  Burma, 
Pakistan,  Guinea,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  They  are  near  excess  in  11 
other  countries,  includiag  Brazil,  Colom- 
bia, Indonesia,  Syria,  Turkey,  and 
Tunisia. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation  has  estimated  that 
America  will  need  to  spend  $100  million 
a  year  for  the  next  3  years  in  order  to 
provide  effective  help  U>  those  nations 
which  seek  to  set  up  national  family 
planning  programs.  My  bill  would  sim- 
ply unfreeze  5  percent  of  these  excess 
U.S.  uses  fimds  and  allow  them  to  be 
used  by  foreign  governments  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  U.S.  organizations — such 
as  the  Ford  Foundation  or  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  which  have  done  such 
magnificent  work  in  this  field — to  estab- 
lish voluntary  family  planning  programs 
in  friendly  foreign  countries  that  re- 
quest such  assistance.  Since  these  funds 
are  already  excess  to  any  foreseeable 
U.S.  use,  the  effective  cost  to  the  United 
States  is  virtually  nil.  It  makes  bet- 
ter financial  sense  to  Invest  some  of 
these  funds  in  urgently  needed  family 
planning  projects  than  tx>  allow  them  to 
lie  around  and  depreciate.  But  with 
more  than  $1 V3  billion  worth  of  foreign 
currencies  already  excess  to  our  needs, 
just  5  percent  or  $65  million  in  local 
currencies,  would  make  a  great  impact 
upon  population  problems  in  these 
countries. 

My  proposed  amendment  to  S.  2933, 
the  food  for  freedom  bill,  follows  the 
approach  suggested  by  Representative 
Paul  Todd,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  and 
the  amendment  introduced  last  Friday 
by  the  very  able  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough].  Although  the  lan- 
guage differs,  the  basic  idea  Is  Identical  : 
specifically  to  authorize  the  use  of  soft 
currencies  wlilch  hereafter  accumulate 
under  our  sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  finance  voluntary  family 
planning  programs  in  friendly  nations 
that  desire  such  assistanee. 

V 

There  can  never  be  a  truly  peaceful 
world  while  men  die  of  starvation  and 
live  In  squalor.  The  people  of  the 
emerging  nations  know  that  these  con- 
ditions need  not  be  the  inevitable  lot 
of  man.  They  look  hopefully  toward  a 
future  in  which  opportunity  is  greater. 
If  these  hopes  are  thwarted  because  Uie 
burgeoning  'population  nullifies  man's 
efforts  to  create  a  richer  life  then  I  say 
that  no  disarmament  agreement,  no 
U.N.  peace  force  will  keep  our  planet 
from  being  torn  with  strife  and  violence. 

We  simply  must  help  those  nations 
which  commit  themselves  to  combat  the 
menace  of  overpopulation.  To  do  less  is 
inhumane — and  contrary  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  and  amendment  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 


jection, the  bills  and  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  the  bills  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  TrDnrcs 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  were 
received,  read  tvrice  by  their  titles,  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"S.  2992 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies  to   finance   family   planning  pro- 
grams in  friendly  foreign  nations,  and  for 
other  purposes 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uoxue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
612  of  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  (22  XJS.C.  Sec.  2362) ,  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  foUows: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able, and  notwithstanding  Section  1416  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1953, 
excess  foreign  currencies,  as  defined  In  sub- 
section (b) ,  may  be  made  available  to  friendly 
foreign  (rovemmenta  and  to  private,  non- 
profit United  States  organizations  to  carry 
out  voluntary  family  planning  programs  in 
countries  which  request  such  assistance.  No 
such  program  shall  be  assisted  unless  the 
President  has  received  assurances  that  In  the 
administration  of  such  program,  the  re- 
cipient win  take  reasonable  precautions  to 
insure  that  no  person  receives  any  family 
planning  assistance  or  supplies  unless  he  de- 
sires such  services.  The  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies made  available  under  this  subsection 
shaU  not.  In  any  one  year,  exceed  6  percent  of 
the  aggregate  of  all  excess  foreign  currencies. 
"As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term  'vol- 
untary planning  program'  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  demographic  studies,  medical  and 
psychological  research,  personnel  training, 
the  construction  and  staffing  of  clinics  and 
rural  health  centers,  specialized  training  of 
doctors  and  paramedical  personnel,  the  man- 
ufacture of  medical  supplies,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  family  planning  Information, 
medical  assistance  and  supplies  to  individu- 
als who  deelre  such  assistance." 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

"8.  2993 
"A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial  sMlst- 
ance  to  public  agencies  and  to  private, 
nonprofit  organizations  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  comprehensive  family  planning 
programs 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled: 

"SEcnoir  1.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Secretary')  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State,  local  or  other  public  agen- 
cies, and  to  private,  nonprofit  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  carrying 
on  necessary  programs  In  the  field  of  volun- 
tary family  planning.  Such  programs  may 
Include  demographic  studies,  medical  and 
psychological  research,  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel, and  the  dissemination  of  family 
planning  Information,  medical  supervision 
and  supplies  to  Individuals  who  desire  such 
Information,  assistance  or  supplies. 

"Szc.  2.  (a)  Grants  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  only  under  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary.  No  grant  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  It  contains  and  Is  supported 
by  reasonable  assurances  that  In  carrying 
out  any  program  assisted  by  any  such  grant, 
the  applicant  will  establish  and  follow  pro- 
cedures designed  to  Insure  that — 

"(1)  no  Individual  wlU  be  provided  wltb 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  which 
such  individual  states  to  be  Inoonslstent  with 
his  or  her  moral,  philosophical  or  religious 
beliefs;  and 


"(2)  no  Individual  will  be  provided  any 
medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless  such 
Individual  has  voluntarily  filed  a  written  re- 
quest with  the  applicant  asking  for  such 
medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

"(b)  The  use  of  family  planning  services 
provided  by  the  applicant  under  such  grant 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of 
services  from  or  i>artlclpation  In  any  other 
programs  of  financial  or  medical  assistance. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
carry  out  programs  for  the  dissemination 
of  family  planning  Information,  medical  su- 
pervision and  supplies  only  to  applicants 
who— 

"(1)  serve  areas  where  there  are  substan- 
tial concentrations  of  low-inoome  famUles; 
or 

"(2)  will  otherwise  utilize  such  grants  pri- 
marily to  serve  low-Income  families. 

"Skc.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  not  deny  a 
grant  under  this  Act  to  any  applicant  which 
is  otherwise  eligible  therefor  on  the  grounds 
that— 

"(a)  Such  applicant  will  provide  family 
planning  assistance  which  Is  limited  In 
scope  to  one  or  more  methods  or  aspects  of 
family  planning: 

"(b)  The  area  to  be  served  by  the  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  on  by  such  applicant 
Is  already  served  by  other  family  planning 
programs; 

"(c)  The  appUcant,  under  standards  It 
prescribes,  provides  assistance  to  unmarried 
Individuals. 

"Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  'nonprofit,'  when  applied  to  any  agency 
or  organization,  means  a  private  agency  or 
organization  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  owner  or  shareholder 
thereof,  or  any  other  private  person. 

"Sic.  6.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  establish  any  new 
bxireau  or  agency  through  which  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  under  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  to  the  extent  poaslble,  utlllBe 
existing  bureaus  and  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  personnel  thereof  to  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

"See.  6.  (a)  No  grant  under  this  Act  shall 
exceed  76  percentum  of  the  total  of  the 
expenses  required  to  carry  on  the  program 
with  respect  to  which  the  grant  Is  made. 

"(b)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  more  than 
$16,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967;  $30,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968;  $46,000,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969;  $60,000,000,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1970;  and 
$76,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971." 

The  amendment  (No.  489)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  as  follows : 

Amskdmknt  489 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ttdinos  to 
S.  2933,  a  bill  to  promote  International  trade 
In  agricultural  cotnmodltlea,  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other  purposes: 

On  page  13,  line  2,  strike  the  colon  follow- 
ing the  word  "currencies,"  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  add  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(1)  To  assist  friendly  foreign  govern- 
ments and  private,  noi^roflt  United  States 
organizations  to  carry  out  voluntary  family 
planning  programs  In  countries  which  re- 
quest such  assistance.  No  such  program 
shall  be  assisted  unless  the  President  lias 
received  assurances  that  In  the  administra- 
tion of  such  program,  the  recipient  will  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  Insure  that  no  per- 
son receives  any  family  planning  assistance 
or  supplies  unless  be  desires  such  services. 
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Aa  lucd  In  thU  ■ubMcUon,  th«  term  'volun- 
tary family  planning  program'  Includes,  but 
U  not  limited  to,  demograpblc  atudlea,  me<ll- 
cal  and  paycbologlcal  research,  personnel 
training,  the  constructioii  and  atalBng  of 
clinics  and  rural  health  centers,  ^>«claUsed 
training  of  doctors  and  paramedical  person- 
nel, the  manufacture  of  medical  supplies, 
and  the  dissemination  of  family  planning 
information,  medical  supervision,  and  sup- 
plies to  Individuals  who  desire  such  as- 
sistance:" 

ExHiBrr  1 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  17.  1066) 

Poll  Pmoa  Catboucs  Back  Both  CtniB  Aid 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washinoton,  Pebrviary  16. — Most  Ameri- 
cans, including  Catholics,  favor  Federal  aid 
to  States,  cities,  and  foreign  governments 
for  birth  control  programs,  according  to  a 
recent  poll. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  moat  Catholics 
in  the  United  States  believe  thnt  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  should  modify  Its  opposi- 
tion to  many  forms  of  birth  control. 

They  also  believe  that  birth  control  In- 
formation should  be  easily  available  to  any 
married  person  who  wants  It.  the  poll  found. 

The  surrey  into  American  attitudes  on 
population  policy  was  conducted  last  fall 
by  the  Oallup  Organization,  Inc.,  beaded  by 
George  Oallup.  It  was  taken  for  the  Popuia- 
tlon  Ootincll,  a  nonprofit  foundation  that 
Jias  been  active  In  promoting  population 
control  programs  at  hocte  and  abroad. 

The  results  of  the  survey,  which  Is  believed 
by  population  planners  to  be  the  most  defini- 
tive yet  conducted  on  the  politically  touchy 
subject  of  birth  control,  will  be  published 
•con. 

The  survey  was  based  on  a  scientific  sam- 
pling of  S,a05  persons.  By  public  opinion 
survey  standards,  this  was  a  large  cross  sec- 
tion. The  Oovemment's  monthly  unemploy- 
ment report,  for  example.  Is  based  on  a  sam- 
pling of  3,600  persons. 

The  ntunber  of  Catholics  polled  In  the 
Oallup  survey  was  not  given,  but  in  a  prob- 
ability sample  such  as  Is  used  In  public 
opinion  siirveys,  steps  are  taken  to  be  stire 
of  an  adequate  cross  section  of  nil  groups. 

The  poll  may  have  a  considerable  political 
Impact;  the  administration  Is  running  Into 
lU  first  political  difllculUea  In  Its  quiet  but 
dallberate  move  of  the  Last  year  to  extend 
Federal  assistance  to  birth  control  programs 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Under  a  policy  laid  down  by  President 
Johnson  a  year  ago,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  has  begun  extending 
assistance  to  foreign  governments  for  direct 
support  of  birth  control  programs. 

This  policy  has  recently  been  challenged 
by  Representative  Clcmxnt  J.  Zaxuxxj.  of 
Wisconsin,  who  represents  a  district  with  a 
Urge  Catholle   vote   In  Ifllwaukee   County. 

In  letters  to  AID.  Mr.  2UBLO<aci  has  asked 
whether  the  Agency,  in  Its  new  policy,  was  not 
violating  congressional  Intent.  He  argued 
that  Congress  meant  to  limit  Government 
assistance  to  denaographlc  and  sociological 
•tudles  rather  than  authorise  outright  sup- 
port of  btrth  control  programs. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Zablocki's  Influential  posi- 
tion as  ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  ComnUttee,  his  letters  have 
caused  considerable  concern  among  aid  offi- 
cials, who  were  already  hesitant  about  push- 
ing too  fast  Into  the  politically  sensitive  area 
o<  btrth  control. 

BUFPUai   IKOICATIB 

But  the  main  finding  to  emerge  from  the 
poll  was  that  the  voters  would  strongly  sup- 
port any  move  by  the  administration  to  as- 
Biat  State  or  local  governments  or  foreign 
countries  In  birth  control  programs. 

In  responis  to  the  question  "Do  you  feel 
that  tha  XJJ&.  Oovemmant  should  give  aid  to 
States  and  cities  for  birth  control  programs 


If  they  request  it?"  63  percent  responded 
"yes,"  28  percent  "no"  and  and  9  percent 
"don't  know." 

To  the  question  "Do  you  think  oxir  Oov- 
emment  should  help  other  countries  with 
their  birth  control  programs  If  they  ask  us?", 
68  percent  said  "yes,"  34  percent  "no"  and 
8  percent  "don't  know." 

Of  the  68  percent  supporting  foreign  as- 
sistance. 62  percent — or  a  minority  of  the 
total  sample — favored  going  beyond  admin- 
istration policy  by  furnishing  birth  control 
supplies.  The  present  policy  Is  limited  to 
technical  and  financial  assistance  for  family 
planning  programs. 

The  church  now  opposes  all  chemical  or 
mechanical  methods  of  contraception  but 
does  condone  the  rhythm  method  In  which 
Intercotirse  Is  limited  to  the  nonfertlle 
periods  of  a  woman's  monthly  cycle. 

Among  the  Catholics  polled,  66  percent 
favored  a  change  In  the  church's  policy,  com- 
jjared  with  63  percent  among  non-Cathollca, 
and  33  percent  were  opposed,  comi>ared  with 
3a  percent  among  non-Catholics.  The 
Catholic  support  for  a  change  In  policy  wtw 
particularly  strong  among  the  younger  gt«*i- 
eratlon:  among  those  Catholics  60  or  older, 
only  39  percent  favored  a  shift  In  the 
church's  position. 

The  poll  showed  that  Catholics  as  well  as 
non-CathoUcs  were  overwhelmingly  In  cup- 
port  of  providing  birth  control  Information 
to  married  couples. 

In  response  to  the  question  "Do  you  be- 
lieve that  information  about  birth  control, 
ought  to  be  easily  available  to  any  married 
person  who  wants  it?".  86  jjercent  of  the 
non-Catholics  and  81  percent  of  the  Catho- 
lics replied  "yea." 

But  a  difference  developed  on  the  question 
whether  such  Information  should  be  easily 
available  to  any  single  adult  person  who 
wants  It.  A  slight  majority  of  non-Catho- 
lics— 63  percent — favored  such  a  policy,  but 
It  was  supported  by  only  43  percent  of  the 
Catholics. 

By  coincidence,  the  survey  was  conducted 
in  two  periods  Immediately  before  and  after 
Pope  Paul  VI's  visit  to  the  United  States  last 
October.  In  his  speech  before  the  United 
Nations,  the  Pope  appeared  to  reafllrm  the 
chxu-ch's  position  on  birth  control. 

Amkbican  A'lTnuuxs  on  Popttlation  Policy 
In  fall  1965  the  Population  Council 
sponsored  a  survey  of  American  attitudes  on 
population  policy.  The  survey  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Gallup  Organization.  Inc..  and 
consisted  of  two  interview  waves  with  identi- 
cal questions.  The  respondents  were  selected 
as  a  modified  probability  sample,  with  1,571 
cases  In  the  first  wave  (In  the  field  Septem- 
ber 16-33)  and  1.634  cases  in  the  second 
wave  (October  6-14).  Unless  otherwise 
indicated  below,  the  two  waves  are  combined 
In  this  report,  and  the  results  are  based  on  a 
Umes-at-home  weighting  designed  to  im- 
prove sample  representation.* 


The  questionnaire,  made  up  completely  of 
checklist  questions,  was  Initially  formulated 
by  John  F.  Kantner,  then  on  the  staff  of  the 
Population  Council  and  now  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  The  following  report,  pre- 
pared by  Bernard  Berelson  of  the  Council, 
presents  all  the  questions  used  In  the  survey 
and  thus  shows  the  kinds  of  Information 
that  can  be  secured  In  this  way.  The  same 
questions  may  be  asked  In  a  similar  survey 

I  or  2  years  hence  In  order  to  develop  trend 
data  on  these  matters. 

THK    TOTAL    SAItPLB 

"Can  you  tell  me  about  how  many  people 
there  are  In  the  United  States?" 

Percent 

Under  50  mllUon..; 8 

6(M>9  million 6 

100-149  million 8 

160-174  mUllon _. 10 

176-199  million. 32 

300-334  million 9 

226-749  million 8 

760  million  and  over 8 

Can't  say 21 

At  the  time  of  the  Interview,  the  correct 
figure  was  about  193  million,  so  only  about 
one  in  five  respondents  named  the  right 
category.    If  the  rang^  is  broadened  to,  say 

25  million  on  either  side  of  the  right  figure, 
the  proportion  correct  is  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  sample.  Furthermore,  of 
those  providing  a  figure,  Jtist  over  half  re- 
sponded only  after  the  probe:  "Can  you  make 
a  rough  guess?"  In  other  words,  only  one 
in  the  three  gave  a  number  in  response  to 
the  Initial  question.  Of  them,  about  half 
gave  the  right  answer,  as  against  only  one  in 
seven  of  those  guessing. 

"If  our  population  continues  Its  present 
rate  of  growth,  how  many  years  will  It  be 
before  It  Is  twice  as  large  as  It  is  now?" 

Percent 
10  years  or  leas 16 

II  to  26  years 27 

26  to  44  years 16 

46  to  60  years 16 

61  to  75  years . 3 

76  to  100  years 4 

Over  100  years . 3 

Can't   say 17 

In  this  case,  the  correct  answer  at  the  time 
was  Just  over  60  years,  the  category  for 
which  only  a  few  people  were  able  to  give. 
Here  too,  slightly  over  half  the  respondents 
were  guessing,  this  time  after  two  probes. 
Of  those  not  guessing,  only  IS  percent  gave 
the  right  answer.  In  short,  people  simply 
do  not  know  the  answ^  to  this  question  and 
when  they  guess,  they  make  the  growth  far 
faster  than  in  fact  It  is. 

"Here  are  some  countries  that  have  differ- 
ent rates  of  population  growth.  After  each 
one,  tell  me  whether  you  think  It  Is  growing 
faster,  slower,  or  about  the  same  as  the 
United  SUtes?" 

(In  percent] 


*  The  tlmes-at-home  method  for  adjust- 
ing survey  data  for  persons  not  at  home 
when  the  Interviewer  calls  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  In  any  sample  using  a  single  call 
the  people  reached  can  be  grouped  In  terms 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  usually  at 
home.  Some  persons  tend  to  be  at  home 
most  of  the  time,  some  part  of  the  time,  and 
some  infrequently.  If  groupings  based  on 
how  frequently  they  can  be  found  at  home 
are  made,  then  within  each  group  or  stratum 
we  have  a  sample  of  persons  who  are  homo- 
geneous in  this  respect.  Also  we  know  that 
the  people  Infrequently  at  home  are  under- 
represented  and  those  at  home  most  of  the 
time  are  overrepresented.  This  can  be  cor- 
rected if  we  have  some  measure  of  how  often 
they  are  to  be  found  at  home.  We  can  weight 
by  the  reciprocal  of  the  fraction  of  time  they 
are  home.  The  measure  adopted  for  classify- 
ing people  In  these  terms  Is  how  many  days 


Braril 

EogUnd 

Inffla 

Japan 

U.6.8.R.... 


FMter 

Slower 

About 
same 

ae 

28 

18 

9 

41 

29 

86 

8 

( 

<7 

10 

Ifi 

W 

16 

30 

Don't 
know 


29 
•i\ 

l!l 

in 


they  have  been  at  home  In  a  given  number  of 
days  previous  to  the  day  the  interview  takes 
place,  and  at  the  same  time  of  day.  In  the 
case  of  this  survey  the  question  was  asked 
concerning  3  previous  days.  This  combined 
with  the  day  of  Interview  provides  Informa- 
tion on  4  days.  Weighting  on  the  basis  of 
this  Information  Is  theoretically  equivalent 
to  four  calls  with  regard  to  having  a  sample 
equivalently  weighted  by  tlmes-at-bome 
groupings. 
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Here  again,  nearly  half  of  those  giving  an 
answer  were  guessing,  after  a  probe,  and 
nearly  one-fourth  were  not  even  willing  to 
guess.  In  general,  people  are  right  on  India 
and  England,  wrong  on  Japan,  and  doubt- 
ful on  the  others,  but  only  a  few  know  this 
comparative  picture. 

"What  about  the  rate  at  which  the  n.S. 
population  Is  growing?  Do  you  feel  this  is 
a  serious  problem  or  not?" 

"Do  you  consider  the  rate  of  growth  of 
world  population  as  a  serious  problem  or 
not?" 

Pn  p<rc«^l 


United 
States 

World 

Yes 

M 

39 

7 

62 

No 

28 

Uoii't  know 

- 

10 

So  the  "population  problem"  Is  appreciated 
by  a  majority  of  Americans,  but  about  a 
third  of  the  people  have  yet  to  be  persuaded. 
More  people  believe  that  population  is  a 
serious  problem  abroad — but  not  a  great  deal 
more.  Note  here  and  following  that  the 
"don't  know"  percentage  do  attltudlnal  ques- 
tions Is  far  below  the  "don't  know"  fig- 
ure for  the  preceding  Informational  queries. 
As  with  other  such  matters  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene,  general  conviction  outruns  spe- 
cific Information. 

(If  yes)  "Which  do  you  think  Is  the  more 

serious  problem — population  growth  or 

In  the  United  States?" 

[In  perceti(] 


Crime 

Racial  discrimina- 
tion  

Poverty 


Popu- 
lation 
growth 


ao 

28 
82 


The 
Other 


67 


M 

42 


Both 
saine 


11 


Don't 
know 


Read :  20  percent  think  population  grovrth 
Is  more  serious  than  crlms,  67  percent  think 
crime  Is  more  serious  than  population 
growth,  11  percent  think  they  are  equally 
serious,  and  2  percenttdod't  know.  So  popu- 
lation growth  is  well  behind  crime  and  race 
problems,  and  nearly  even  with  poverty  (with 
which  It  Is  probably  seen  aa  Intertwined). 

(If  yes)  "Which  do  you  think  Is  the  more 
serious  problem — the  grotorth  of  world  popu 
latlon  or  V 

(Tnpercei|4 


International  com- 
munism  

Threat  o(  nuclear 
war 

Aid  to  backward 
nations 


World 

C>pu- 
Uon 
growth 


19 
29 
45 


irhe 
dtber 


71 
62 
S3 


Both 

same 


Don't 
know 


4 

2 
12 


Read:  19  percent  thln»!that  world  popu- 
lation growth  is  more  seMous  than  interna- 
tional communism,  71  percent  think  Inter- 
national communism  is  more  serious  than 
population  growth,  6  percent  think  they  are 
equally  serlotis,  and  4  percent  don't  know. 
Here  again,  the  world's  population  problem 
Is  seen  as  far  behind  communism  and  war. 
but  somewhat  ahead  of  social  and  economic 
aid.  »ven  so,  note  that  nearly  one  In  three 
puts  the  population  problem  ahead  of  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war. 

"Do  you  beUeve  that  information  about 
birth  control  ought  to  be  easily  available  to 
any  married  person  who  •wants  It?" 

...""^  *°y  alngle  adult  person  who  wants 
it?"  I 


[In  percent] 


TSB 

No 

Don't 
know 

Married 

84 
SO 

10 

43 

6 

7 

Single 

There  are  three  main  points:  (1)  over- 
whelming support  for  providing  birth  con- 
trol Information  to  married  people,  (2)  nearly 
an  even  split  on  providing  It  to  single  per- 
sons, and  (3)  very  few  dont-knows. 

"Do  you  feel  that  the  UJ3.  Government 
should  give  aid  to  States  and  cities  for  birth 
control  programs  If  they  request  It?" 

"Do  you  think  our  Government  should 
help  other  countries  with  their  birth  control 
programs  If  they  ask  us?"  (If  yes)  "Would 
this  Include  furnishing  birth  control  sup- 
plies?" 

[In  percent] 


Yes 

No 

Don't 
know 

Aid  to  .States  and  cities. 
Aid  to  other  countrlw). . 
(Uyes)  supplies 

63 

fid 

«i2 

28 
34 
31 

« 
8 
7 

Note  that  (1)  a  firm  majority  favors  the 
provision  of  such  aid — nearly  two-to-one  on 
both  questions  combined;  (2)  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  aid  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  the  edge  goes  to  domestic  help; 
and  (3)  of  those  approving  foreign  aid,  a 
good  majority  also  approve  the  furnishing 
of  birth  control  supplies — though  that  is  a 
minority  of  the  total  sample.  (Present  AID 
policy  allows  the  provision  of  technical  as- 
sistance on  family  planning  but  not  sup- 
plies.) 

"The  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  ap- 
prove many  methods  of  birth  control.  Do 
you  believe  that  the  church  should  change 
its  position  on  this  matter?" 

Percent 

Yes 54 

No.. 34 

Don't  know 23 

A  clear  majority  Is  favorable — over  two-to- 
one  of  those  giving  their  position.  The  high 
"don't  know"  for  an  attltudlnal  question  is 
accounted  for  mainly  by  non-Catholics 
(Catholics  11  percent  don't  know.  non- 
Catholics  25  percent)  probably  attributable 
to  lack  of  information  as  well  as  the  out- 
sider's reluctance  to  Judge  another's  policy, 
and  consequently  his  deference  thereto. 

SOCIAL    DirrXRENTIALS 

The  social  differentials  that  matter  are 
few — mainly  sex,  education,  and  religion. 

On  the  informational  questions,  the  edu- 
cated do  much  better,  and  men  do  a  little 
better.  For  example,  here  are  the  percent- 
ages who  are  correct  about  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  population: 

Percent 

Grade  school 13 

High  school 21 

More  than  high  school 36 

Women 13 

Men 32 

The  educated  also  do  considerably  better 
on  the  country  comparisons,  but  not  the 
men. 

On  the  attltudlnal  side,  here  are  the  major 
differences : 

By  sex:  Among  those  who  consider  popu- 
a^atlon  to  be  a  serious  problem  (roughly  equal 
between  men  and  women),  men  are  some- 
what more  likely  to  stress  population  in 
comparison  with  the  other  problems.  The 
only  other  difference  by  sex  comes  on  the 
provision  of  contraceptive  Information  to 
single  persons:  57  percent  yes  from  men,  43 
percent  yes  from  women. 


Education  matters  on  most  questions: 
(In  percent] 


Orade  school 

High  school 

More  than  high  school. . 


Teste 

U.8. 
probkun 
serious 


61 
64 

58 


Yes  to 

world 

problem 

serious 


64 

62 
78 


Give 
Intorms- 
tton  to 
married 


76 
88 
VI 


(In  percent] 


Orade  school.... 

High  school 

More  than  high 
school 


Give 

in- 

forma- 

tion  to 

single 


61 
63 


Federal 

aid  to 

States 

and 

cities 


68 

63 


Federal 
aid  to 
other 
ooon- 
tries 


Roman 
Catholic 
Church 
should 
change 


40 

86 


Note  that  the  slightest  differences  appear 
on  the  two  questions  in  which  the  unedu- 
cated (i.e.,  the  poor)  have  a  personal  stake — 
the  U.S.  problem  and  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  and  cities. 

And  here  are  the  major  attltudlnal  dif- 
ferences by  religion : 

(In  percent] 


Catholics 

Non-Cathollcs.. 


Yes  to 

U.S. 
problem 
serious 


Yes  to 

world 

problem 

serious 


«0 

64 


Give  in- 
forma- 
tion to 

married 


81 
86 


[In  percent] 


Give 
informa- 
tion to 
single 

Federal 

aid  to 

States 

and 

cities 

Federal 

aid  to 

other 

countries 

Catholics 

43 

82 

M 
66 

6S 

Non-Catliollcs 

On  every  question,  the  Catholics  are  less 
perstiaded — but  for  the  most  part  only 
slightly  so.  Incidentally,  this  Is  not  simply 
a  reflection  of  the  Catholics'  lower  educa- 
tion: on  every  educational  level,  the  Cath- 
olics show  such  differences  relative  to  the 
non-Catholics. 

Finally,  here  is  the  response  to  the  ques- 
tion about  Catholic  policy: 
(In  percent] 


Catho- 
lics 

Non- 
Catho- 
lics 

Church  should  chance 

66 
33 
11 

63 

Church  should  not  change 

Don't  know 

22 
26 

The  Catholics  themselves  strongly  favor  a 
change,  and  they  are  far  less  imdeclded. 
Actually,  Catholic  opinion  on  this  matter  is 
quite  homogeneous  except  for  the  elderly. 
Among  Catholics  from  their  20's  through  the 
60's,  the  percentage  favoring  a  change  varies 
only  between  58  and  63  percent,  but  of  those 
age  60  and  over,  only  39  percent  are  for  a 
shift  In  the  Catholic  position. 

By  a  chance  In  timing,  the  two  waves  of 
interviews  were  held  around  the  Pope's  ap- 
pearance at  the  United  Nations  on  October 
4,  on  which  occasion  he  observed  that  "your 
task  Is  to  Insure  that  there  Is  enough  bread 
on  the  tables  of  mankind,  and  not  to  en- 
courage artificial  birth  control,  which  would 
be  irrational,  in  order  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  guests  at  the  banquet  of  life."    Did 
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tb*t  BtatMncnt  have  an  Important  Impact 
on  the  attitude*  of  American  Catbollca?  The 
evidence  la  not  conclualTe,  partly  becauae  of 
•ample  dze,  but  there  la  perhaps  a  aufgaetlon 
that  the  Pope  did  Influence  aome  Oathollo 
opinion,  at  any  rate  dlrectl;  after  the  event. 
More  CathoUca,  and  non-CathoUcs  too,  ap- 
peared to  believe  that  the  population  prob- 
lems was  serious  In  the  second  wave  but 
fewer  favored  the  Indicated  poUclea— only  by 
5  percentage  polnta  or  lees  In  most  cases. 
However,  on  two  central  questions — whether 
the  church  should  change  Its  position  and 
whether  the  Federal  Oovernment  should  help 
other  countries  with  birth  control  programs — 
Catholic  attitudes  seemed  to  move  some- 
what more  than  non-CathoUc  from  before  to 
after  the  Pope's  statement: 


[In  p«reent] 


CstboUes 

Non-Cstholies 

Beiare 

AfUr 

Before 

Alter 

Church  should 

W 

2B 

13 

60 

SI 
9 

407 

U 

80 
» 

61 

41 
8 

S74 

as 

20 
26 

«2 

31 

7 

1,127 

62 

Church  ibould  not 

23 

28 

Uovcmmrnt  should 
Sid  other  countrlri. 

Oovrmnwnt  should 
not  aid  other 
eountrlrs 

H 
36 

« 

Total  number  of 

1,238 

Both  Catholics  and  noa-CathoUea  were 
leea  favorable  after  than  before  but  the 
Catholics'  position  moved  somewhat  fur- 
ther— though  on  balance  It  Is  still  on  the 
favorable  side.  These  differences  generally 
fall  within  normal  errors  for  samples  of  this 
size  so  no  firm  answer  can  be  given,  but  the 
data  do  suggest  that  the  Pope's  statement 
had  some  effect  on  these  questions. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  measurement  was  taken  inunedlately 
after  the  event  and  does  not  indicate  what 
lasting  Impact  the  occasion  may  have  made 
upon  American  opinion  with  regard  to  popu- 
lation policy. 
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Population  information  for  131  counlriea — World  population  data  sheet 

Contlnoit  and  country 

Population 
estimates 
mid-ig«6 
(millions) 

Annual  rate 

of  Increase 

from  1968-63 

(percent) 

Number  of 

years  to 

double 

population  ■ 

Birthrate 

per  1,000 

population 

Death  rate 

per  1,000 

population 

Infant  mor- 
tality rate 
(deaths  under 
1  year  perl  ,000 

Uve  births) 

Per  capita 

groes  national 

product, 

18«3  >  (in 

U.S.  dollars) 

World 

•S.308 

•ZO 

•36 

•36 

•16 

Africa 

>Z8 

•31 

•46 

•23 

•  135 

Nortbtm  and  eastern  Africa 

•2.6 

•28 

Alcerla                

IZS 
2.9 

22.6 
9.4 
1.6 
0.4 
4.0 
.7 

13.3 
7.0 
4.3 
S.1 
Z4 

13.6 

lao 

4.7 

7.6 

29.6 

3.7 

12 
4.3 

32 
17 

45^9 

185 

40 

Ethiopia 

48 

Kenya 

2.9 
8.7 
8.0 
8.9 
8.1 
2.9 
1.7 
8.3 
2.6 

24 
19 
24 
18 
23 
24 
41 
21 
27 

48-58 

89 

Llbjfa 

359 

^aiiss  s  1  r  ar 

42-60 

17-21 

Ualawt 

35 

Miuirltliif  4 

38.1 
43-60 

8.6 

66.7 

173 

Motamblque* 

Rhodesia 

46-62 

219 

Rwanda 

40 

46 

Sudan 

2.8 
1.9 
2.1 
2.6 
2.6 
2.8 

26 
37 
33 
28 
38 
25 

60-66 

100 

Tantania     ..^x^  ^                                                    ^         ..... 

70 

1><nMf 

44-47 

42-^ 
41-44 
49-64 

185 

Uganda 

74 

United  Arab  Republic  (Eiypt) 

17-29 

139 

Zambia 

153 

Western,  middle,  and  southern  Africa 

•2.4 

29 

Angote* 

6.2 
&2 
1.4 
A4 
.8 

16.6 

2.4 

.6 

.3 

7.9 

i.i 

8.8 

1.1 

4.6 

.9 

8.4 

67.2 
3.5 
2.2 

17.9 
1.6 
4.8 

2.0 
1.9 
2L3 

36 
37 
31 

fiBllMWW" 

37-44 
40-48 
45-52 
43-51 
41-46 
47-55 
32-40 

24-30 
20-82 
25-31 

92 

Central  African  Republic 

90 

Chad :„ 

66 

Congo  (Brauaville) . . 

1.6 
X2 
2.2 
1.8 
2L6 
8.6 
8.0 
8.6 
1.4 
8.6 

47 
83 
32 
39 
28 
20 
24 
20 
SO 
20 

160 

CoofO  (L«opoldvllle) ». 

80 

Dabnney..J '. 

20-26 

70 

Qabbon 

200 

Oambia* 

Ghana 

48-66 

83-67 
49-56 

220 

Oulnea 

33-36 

216-238 

60 

Ivory  Coast... 

196 

'  Uberia 

170 

MaU 

65-63 

26-32 

65 

Mauritania 

135 

Niger 

&2 
1.4 
2.3 

22 
80 
31 

49-57 
46-53 
40-17 

24-30 

"S 

Niteria. 

93 

BeSSa.."""":::":"::::"".::":"::"::::::::::::::::::: 

23-29 

200 

sierra  Leone ........ 

100 

South  Africa. 

2.4 
Zl 

39 
39 
88 

492 

Togo 

50-59 
4»-S2 

36-32 
27-32 

75 

Upper  Volta. 

167-182 

45 

Asia. 

•1.8 

•39 

•38 

•20 

•Z4 

•29 

•42 

•18 

•222 

Cyprus 

a6 

7.8 

x« 

zo 
as 
z» 

S.8 

6.6 

SI.  6 

6.0 

I.l 
Z8 
8.6 
Z9 

ia7 

8.0 

63 
26 
30 
24 
7 
24 

24-27 
47-61 
25.7 
44-47 
38-43 

38-31 

620 

irSq: „ :..:.:::.:.: 

228 

liSa.. 

&3 

28.3 

1,111 
199 

Kuwait 

3,300 
383 

LebaaoD 

Saudi  Arabia. 

175 

Syria 

148 

■Tivkey 

Z9 

24 

48-48 

160-170 

233 

Yemen. 

to 



See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Exhibit  II — Continued 
Population  information  for  ISl  eountriet — World  population  data  theet — Continued 

-1 

Coatl4«tt  and  country 

Populatioa 
estimates 
mid-igee 
(millions) 

Annual  rate 
of  increase 
from  1958-63 

(percent) 

Number  o( 
yean  to 
double 

population  1 

Birthrate 

per  1,000 

population 

Death  rate 

per  1,000 

population 

Infant  mor- 
tality r.'ve 
(deaths  under 
lyearperl,000 
live  births) 

Pereu>iU 

gross  nailoiisl 

product, 

1963  •(in 
U.S.  doUatB) 

Asia— Continued 

Middle  south  Asia. 

»Z1 

•33 

•42 

•21 

•86 

Afkhaaistsa 

18.6 
0.8 

11.2 
48Z6 

23.4 

10. 1 
118.0 

46-63 

80 

Bhutan  .._  .  ... 

Ceyloo .......... . 

Z6 
Z3 
Z4 
1.6 
Z8 

38 
81 
29 
44 

28 

8S-41 
40-48 
42-48 
46-53 
48-63 

8.7 
21-28 
28-27 

68-04 

139-146 

142 

India 

86 

316 

Nepal . 

' 

69 

Pakistan      , 

81 

Rnnthfiaiit  *■>> 

•  Z4 

•39 

•42 

•18 

•  118 

BunnA       .  .......... . 

24.7 

6.4 

104.6 

ZO 

9.4 

32.3 

1.9 

3a6 

18.8 

16.2 

Zl 

33 

43-50 
47-63 
43-48 

73 

127 

TndonMdA       .  ........ . 

ZS 
Z4 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.0 
3.4 
8.4 

31 
29 

22 
22 
22 
24 
21 
21 

19-28 

120-166 

80 

L*EkO0 

87 

Malaysia' 

PhlllDDinea 

39-44 

44-50 

88.3 

43-48 

8.0 

Ov'^0 

•386 

143 

Singapore ' 

Thailand 



8.8 
19-21 

29.8 

•206 

108 

Vietnam.  North 

V^ietnam  South 

41-48 

114 

East  Aaia     .. . 

•1.4 

•80 

•33 

•19 

Chlnft  fmAlnlond) 

7iao 

1Z4 
3.8 
97.8 
IZO 
28.4 
1.1 

117 

Chlaa  (Taiwan).. 

3.5 

4.7 

a9 

20 
18 
78 

34.6 
29.4 
17.7 

i.7 
4.9 
6.9 

36.4 
36.4 

aa4 

160 

Hong  Kong  *  .. .. 

367 

036 

Korea  Kortti 

Koreal  South... III. I.. . 

.  ... 

Z8 
8.2 

28 
23 

40-48 

u-ie 



114 

MoogoUa 

.......„..,..._..,............ ..... 



•Z2 

•32 

«82 

•12 

■    ■  ~        ■ 

•1.6 

•  44 

•22 

•9 

'Z900 

Conadfl          .........< 

19.0 
194.6 

ZO 
1.6 

35 
44 

23.6 
21.2 

7.6 
9.4 

Z47 
24.2 

zioo 

United  StatM — . 

8,083 

•Z8 

•25 

•  331 

' 

Costa  Rioa 

1.4 
7.6 
8.6 
ZO 
4.4 
4.7 
Z2 
1.8 
40.9 
1.6 
1.2 

ze 

1.0 

4.5 
1.8 
8.6 
3.2 
8.2 
Z3 
8.2 
1.8 
3.2 
Z9 
3.2 
1.9 
8.3 

16 
39 
20 
22 
22 
31 
23 
30 
22 
24 
22 
87 
22 

4T-80 
31-36 

48-64 
46.8 
47.7 

8.8 

9-13 

15-20 

10.4 

17.3 

86.4 

n-90 

80-100 
68.6 
9Z8 

888 

Cuba..  — 

SOS 

309 

El  Salvftdor     '. 

278 

OiiatoiDtlft     a......... 

284 

Haiti 

80 

Honduras       ........ 

45-50 
39.9 
46.4 

48-52 
40.4 
30.2 
34.5 

15-20 
7.8 

las 

12-17 

9-12 

7.1 

6.2 

47-60 
39.4 
66.8 

78-86 

65-65 

51.3 

89.6 

216 

/am^m    

429 

Mexioo    ... .. 

402 

Nicarania  ........... 

282 

Panantt       .......... 

448 

Puerto  Rioo  •     — .... 

9.'>2 

Trinidad  and  Totmgo. 



630 

•Z7 

•26 



•310 

A  rK4^  tins.. 

22.4 
8.7 

81.3 

.6 

8.7 

18.8 
A.1 
ZO 

11.7 
Z7 
8.7 

1.6 
1.4 
3.1 
Z8 
Z3 
Z2 
8.1 
Z4 
Z8 
1.2 
3.4 

44 

50 
28 
28 
31 
32 
23 
29 
28 
88 
21 

21.7 
41-46 
48-47 

42.6 
33.7 
42-46 
45-50 
45-50 
42-48 
21-25 
45-50 

8.1 
30-28 
11-16 

7.9 

IZO 
14-17 
16-20 
12-16 
13-18 

7-9 
10-18 

60-66 
186-186 

614 

Bolivia 

184 

Braill            .   ... 

196 

British  Oulana* 

88.0 

111.0 

100-110 

94-107 

11(^130 

96-106 

75-85 

60-76 

260 

ChOo 

..... _ — 

483 

Ccrtombia- 

292 
190 

198 

Peru      .  ... 

263 

Uruguay       ..... 

478 

Venei  uela 

.. . . . 

TJ» 

Europe 



•.9 

•78 

MO 

•10 

Northern  and  Western  Et 

IDS        .                                   _      

•1.1 

•63 

•18 

•11 

•  1,  575 

Austria.    

7.8 

9.4 

4.8 

4.6 

48.8 

86.8 

.2 

Z8 

.3 

1Z3 

3.7 

7.7 

6.0 

54.4 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.8 

1.3 

1.8 

1.9 

-.1 

LO 

1.4 

.8 

.8 

Zl 

.7 

117 
140 
100 
88 
64 
64 
87 

18.6 
17.2 
17.6 
17.6 
18.1 
18.8 
28.1 
2Z8 
l&O 
20.7 
17.9 
16l0 
19.2 
18.8 

IZ3 
IZl 

9.9 

9.8 
10.7 
10.8 

6.9 
1L4 
II.8 

7.7 
10.0 
10. 0 

9.4 
11.3 

29.2 
27.2 
18.7 
16.9 
23.4 
26.9 
17.7 
36.8 
29.8 
14.8 
16.7 
14.3 
20.6 
20.6 

1.069 

1.4M 

rvmnwrk 

1.676 

FlnlKfid 

1.278 

Franne                  

1,658 

Germany,  West  •. 

Iceland           ...  .  .. 

1. 615 

1,719 

797 

Luxembourg    .    .... 

70 
80 
88 

140 
88 

100 

1. 618 

Netherlands^ 

1.306 

Norway 

Sweden 

1.887 

2,04S 

Rwitxerland 

Z002 

United  Kingdeoi..... 

1,664 

Eastern  Europe. 

•ft7 

•100 

•18 

•10 

•888 

Bulgaria 

8.2 
112 
16lO 
1ft  1 
81.6 
ULl 

.9 
.7 
-.2 
.4 
LS 
.8 

78 
100 

16.1 
17.1 
17.3 
lAl 
18.1 
18.2 

7.S 
1.6 

18.8 

lao 

7.« 
&1 

3Z9 
21.2 
29.6 
80.8 
47.7 
48.6 

604 

CcechosIovaUa 

1,27« 

Germany,  East . 

Hungary ....... 

888 

178 
64 

as 

8tt 

Poland ' 

n» 

Romania 

688 

See  footnotes  at  ea«  of  1  iua. 
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Exhibit  II — Continued 
PopuUUion  information  for  131  eountriet — World  population  data  «fc«e<— Continued 


Continent  and  country 


Southern  Europe 


ipe— con 
Europe 


Albwdte 

Qreeee 

Italy , 

MklU. 

Portuflsl 

8p«ln 

YufoalaTla.. 


Oceania. 


Population 
estimatea 
mid-1986 
(mllUons) 


1.9 

8.S 
S2.e 

.s 

9.2 
Sl.« 
19.5 


Australia 

New  Zealand. 


U.8.8.R. 


11.4 

17 


234.0 


Annual  rate 

of  increase 

from  19t7-63 

(percent) 


•  as 


8.2 
.7 
.» 
.4 
.7 
.8 

1.1 


•Zl 


Zl 
2.2 


1.7 


Number  of 
yean  to 
double 

population  > 


22 
100 

in 

178 
100 


•  33 


Birthrate 

per  1,000 

population 


•21 


37.8 
18-20 

2ao 

19.8 
23w7 
22.2 
2a8 


•27 


41. 


2a« 
111 


Death  rate 

per  1,000 

population 


•9 


8.7 

8-10 

9.6 

8.S 

ia2 

8.7 
9.4 


•  11 


Infant  mor- 
tality rate 
(deaths  under 
1  year  perl  ,000 
Uve  births) 


81.6 

88.6 
818 
73.1 
87.9 
78.0 


19.  • 


9.0 
8.8 


e.9 


19.1 
19.1 


29.0 


Per  capita 
gross  national 
product, 
1968  >  (in 
U.S.  dollars) 


340 
617 

804 


321 
482 


•1,443 


1,733 
1,747 


1.202 


WORLD  AND  CONTINENTAL  POPULATION  ESTIMATES  (MILLIONS) 


World 

Afrlea 

Asia 

Northern 
America 

LaUn 
America 

Europe 

Oceania 

U.B.S.R. 

Mld-1968 

2,000  projections '•_ 

3,308 
7,410 

311 

860 

1,842 
4,401 

216 
388 

348 
760 

443 

671 

J7 
88 

284 
403 

■  Assuming  continued  growth  at  present  rate. 

t  CoinpiM  from  Acency  ior  International  Development  data,  using  current  market 
prices  in  19^  dollars  ior  1983  population  and  groas  national  product  figures  (or  non- 
CanmnnM  nattonr,  figures  ior  Comniunist  nations  are  anofflclal  estimates. 

>  Flgunsforarecloaof  world.  The  1964  PRB  datasheet  gave  a  mid-1964  world  total 
o(3J88,000,000  projected  from  the  mid-ig63  U.N.  figure.  Final  U.N.  adjusted  estimate 
lor  mid-1964  was  3,216,000,000,  which  at  a  2-peroent  rate  yields  a  64,000,000  increase. 

•  Nonsovereign  ooontry. 

•  Prior  to  Aug.  1,  1964,  known  as  Republic  of  the  Congo. 

•  Declared  independent  Feb.  18,  1966. 


'  Singapore,  since  Sept.  16, 1963,  a  Constituent  State  of  Malaysia,  was  declared  inde- 
pendent on  Aug.  9,  1966. 

•  Figures  for  Singapore  and  Malaysia  combined. 

» Excludes  WestBerlin,  population  2,200,000  (1968),  except  in  per  capiU  gross  national 
product  which  includes  West  Berlin. 

M  Continued-trends  projections,  U.N.  estimates,  1961 

NOTB.— DaU  are  complied  from  United  Nations  and  other  reliable  sources.  Leaders 
indicates  lack  of  reliable  information. 

Source:  Information  Service,  Population  Reference  Bureau,  December  1968. 


Exhibit  3 
STATBirENT  or  Da.  Albixt  Szknt-Otobcti, 
Physician,  1937  Nobh.  Puzb  Wimneb  in 
Mbdicinb,  BxroKE  Sknatb  Oovxxnment 
Opzbations  Svbcommtttex  on  Foreign  Aid 
KxpKNornrBxs — on  S.  1076.  Januakt  19, 
19M 

Science  haa  Interfered  with  the  order  of 
nature  by  Introducing  death  control.  Wom- 
en can  now  give  birth  to  children,  bring 
them  up  without  fear  of  death,  and  our 
own  cities  are  depopulated  no  more  by  mya- 
terloua  epldemlca.  This  means  a  danger- 
ous disturbance  of  an  age-old  balance.  If 
the  present  population  growth  continues  un- 
disturbed, then,  according  to  Sir  Howard 
Florey.  president  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
discoverer  of  penicillin,  there  will  be  one 
square  yard  available  on  the  earth's  surface 
for  every  human  being  In  000  yean.  If  the 
acceleration  of  Increase  goes  on,  this  stage 
win  be  reached  much  sooner,  and  men  will 
have  to  kill  and  eat  one  another. 

This  situation  could  be  corrected  by  Inter- 
^nng  once  more  with  nature's  order  In  a 
way  which  would  compensate  for  our  earlier 
Interference.  Now  that  we  have  Introduced 
death  control,  we  have  to  Introduce  birth 
control,  too. 

The  problems  of  birth  control  are  complex, 
demand  study  from  a  social,  scientific  and 
technical  point  of  view.  They  demand  action 
on  a  scale  which  far  exceeds  the  ability  of 
the  Individual,  and  ask  for  urgent  State  ac- 
tion. I  have,  here,  letters  from  several 
Nobel  Prize  winners,  who  all  arrive  at  a  simi- 
lar conclusion  and  also  point  out  the  narrow 
relation  of  birth  control  to  our  social  prob- 
lems, poverty.  Ignorance,  crime  and  delin- 
quency. If  human  life  Is  sacred  and  It  Is  a 
sin  to  kill,  extinguish  a  life,  then  It  Is  an 
even  greater  sin  to  call  to  existence  a  hu- 
man life  without  the  ability  or  the  desire  to 
provide  for  it,  leaving  procreation  to  blind 
Instincts,  a  burden  on  the  rest  of  society. 
According  to  our  Constitution,  a  woman  has 
the  right  to  do  with  her  body  what  she 
wants,  and  In  our  democratic  society  ah* 


has  the  right  to  leam  everything  about  her 
body  and  Its  working  that  she  wants  to 
know. 

A  Great  Society  cannot  exist  In  a  miserable 
world.  As  a  privileged  country  we  have  the 
duty  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  leas  privi- 
leged ones.  This  Is  not  only  our  moral  obli- 
gation but  otir  simplest  self-interest.  An 
Increase  in  food  production  could  have  a 
favorable  effect  on  social  conditions  only  If 
It  does  not  go  parallel  with  an  Increase  In 
the  number  of  mouths  which  have  to  be 
fed. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  Urtb  con- 
trol Is  possible  without  harmful  effects  to 
health  and  so  the  only  obstacle  In  Its  way 
Is  Ignorance,  superstition  and  religious 
bigotry. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land on  his  magnificent  presentation  of 
what  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  No  other  Senator  has 
done  more  than  he  to  bring  this  subject 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people, 
and,  far  beyond  the  American  people,  to 
the  entire  world. 

We  have  achieved  in  the  last  2  years 
a  great  breakthrough  in  bringing  the 
importance  and  urgency  of  the  popula- 
tion problem  to  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. The  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  made  a  great  contribution,  not 
merely  in  sponsoring  and  supporting 
other  legislation  which  has  been  intro- 
duced previously,  but  also  in  introducing 
these  two  bills  and  one  amendment 
which  I  am  most  happy  to  cosponsor. 

The  great  chsinge  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  few  months,  and  perhaps 
within  the  last  year,  is  that  the  urgency 


of  this  population  problem  is  now  ap- 
parent. It  is  a  problem  that  has  been 
swept  under  the  rug  in  Congress  prior  to 
this  time.  The  problem  could  not  be 
freely  discussed.  All  types  of  Inhibitions 
prevented  free  public  discussion  of  the 
matter.  Now  that  situation  has  been 
changed. 

The  fimdamental  facts  which  have 
been  brought  out  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often.  It  took  frc«n  the  beginning  of 
time,  from  Adam  and  Eve,  to  1850  to 
bring  the  world's  population  to  1  billion 
people.  Yet,  a  mere  75  years  later  that 
population  had  doubled,  and  it  is  now  in 
the  process  of  being  doubled  again  in  hall 
that  time.  Discoveries  in  medicine,  sur- 
gery, therapeutics,  sanitation  have 
brought  that  about.  Unless  we  move 
rapidly  and  vigorously  and  purposefully, 
all  the  dire  possibilities  that  the  Sena- 
tor so  well  foretells — strife,  chaos,  and 
starvation — will  be  Inevitable. 

It  Is  pertinent  that  President  Johnson 
has  spoken  publicly  not  fewer  than  18 
times  since  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
in  favor  of  some  action  in  this  field. 

These  repeated  statements  and  very 
vigorous  injunctions  by  the  President  can 
be  considered  as  mandates  to  the  heads  of 
his  departments  and  agencies  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem. 

Last  year,  in  June,  we  received  support 
from  former  President  Elsenhower  who, 
when  President,  thought  this  was  a  field 
In  which  government  could  not  Intrude. 
However,  he  pointed  out  In  a  letter  to  the 
Government  Operations  Subcwnmlttee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  that  he  has  changed  his 
mind  and  feels  that  the  matter  Is  so 
pressing  that  the  Government  must 
intervene. 
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The  two  bills  and  one  amendment 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
Is  introducing  will  be  extremely  helpful. 

I  think  it  is  essential  to  make  use  of  the 
vast  amount  of  counterpart  funds  which 
are  lying  Idle  in  so  many  countries.  We 
would  not  be  meeting  the  problem  of  star- 
vation solely  by  Increasing  the  food 
supply  because  the  food  supply  today  Is 
inadequate. 

We  must  offer  posWve  assistance  to 
those  countries  wherein  the  number  of 
consumers  of  food  surpass  food  supplies 
thereby  causing  widespread  shortages 
and  famines.  Millions  will  die  unless 
sometliing  is  done  atxjQt  this  deplorable 
situation.  Unless  thaJt  happens  we  will 
realize  a  diminution  in  our  national  re- 
sources and  a  shortage  of  all  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  This  situation  will  be  ag- 
gravated unless  we  meet  the  problem 
head  on.  I 

I  congratulate  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland,  who  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  most  Important  problem 
of  our  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  the  floor. 
He  has  not  yielded  the  floor.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  to  tike  Senator  from 
Texas?  I 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  shortly. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc]  introduced  leg- 
islation last  year  whidh  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  be  responsible  for  the 
coordination  of  effoilt  in  the  field  of 
family  planning,  and  ulso  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  to  be  responsible  for  ef- 
forts in  the  foreign  field,  he  performed 
a  great  public  service,  not  merely  be- 
cause he  introduced  the  legislation,  but 
also  because  he  provided  a  forum  for 
educators,  economists,  sociologists,  de- 
mographers, and  enlightened  citizens  to 
come  in  and  point  out  the  tremendous 
problems  facing  the  i^orld  and  our  Na- 
tion. Each  day,  as  distinguished  wit- 
nesses testified  before  the  Senator's 
subcommittee,  a  llttlie  more  light  was 
shed  on  this  momentous  problem. 

I  have  here  one  statement  which  was 
made  before  his  subcommittee  as  late  as 
January  19  of  tills  year.  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Albert  Bzent-Gyorgyi,  a 
physician  and  the  1937  Nobel  prize  win- 
ner in  medicine.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  his  entirq  statement  printed 
in  the  Record  at  th^  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  ! 

The   PRESIDma  lOFPICER.    With- 
out  objection,    the   statement   will    be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Senator's  remai|ks. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  Should  like  to  read 
at  this  point  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
doctor's  statement,  ijt  brings  into  focus 
the  element  of  time,  liow  important  this 
problem  is.  and  how  necessary  is  action 
today. 
He  said: 


Science  has  interfered  vrtth  the  order  of 
nature  by  Introducing  death  control. 
Women  can  now  give  bltth  to  children,  bring 


them  up  without  fear  of  death,  and  our  own 
cities  are  depopulated  no  more  by  mysterioxis 
epidemics.  This  means  a  dangerous  dis- 
turbance of  an  age-old  balance.  If  the  pres- 
ent population  growth  continues  undis- 
turbed, then,  according  to  Sir  Howard  Plorey 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  and  discoverer 
of  penlcUUn,  there  will  be  1  square  yard 
available  on  the  earth's  surface  for  every 
human  being  In  600  years.  If  the  accelera- 
tion of  increase  goes  on.  this  stage  will  be 
reached  much  sooner,  and  men  will  have  to 
klU. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  time  has 
run  out,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  efforts  of 
men  like  Senator  Gruening  and  Senator 
Clark  to  try  to  focus  public  attention  and 
to  provide  leadership  is  tremendously  im- 
portant. Senator  Gruening  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  me  since  my  arrival  in  the 
Senate  last  year.  I  was  honored  to  be  the 
first  cosponsor  of  his  vital,  path-break- 
ing legislation  in  this  field,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  him  for  his  remarks. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  in  the  congratulations  and  com- 
mendations to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  the  measures  which 
he  has  introduced.  I  am  honored  to  be 
one  of  those  who  has  cosponsored  them, 
as  I  previously  have  cosponsored  the 
measures  that  have  been  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  in  this  Congress  and  the 
previous  Congress. 

By  their  leadership,  they  are  doing 
much  to  focus  public  attention  upon  this 
problem,  and  not  only  to  focus  public 
attention  upon  it,  but  to  bring  it  out  Into 
the  light  of  day,  where  we  can  seek  and 
obtain  the  support  jjecessary  to  write 
into  law,  as  intelligent  people  realize  it 
is  necessary  to  write  into  law,  such  legis- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

Mr.  President,  last  Easter  season,  in 
April  1965,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a 
member  of  the  delegation  from  this  Con- 
gress to  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union 
at  Dublin,  Ireland,  at  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  64  nations.  My  section 
was  the  economic  situation,  and  it  was 
my  job  to  present  our  views.  We  took, 
as  the  United  States  views,  the  necessity 
for  control  of  population  to  avert  world 
war,  famine,  and  disaster. 

Practically  everything  said  at  that  con- 
ference was  objected  to,  and  we  had 
anticipated  strong  objections  to  our  reso- 
lution. But  to  our  surprise,  there  was 
unanimous  agreement  that  this  was  a 
vital  problem;  and  all  the  nations  there 
represented  voted  for  the  resolution  pre- 
sented by  the  U.S.  delegation,  that  the 
time  had  come  for  national  and  interna- 
tional effort  in  the  field  of  birth  control. 

I,  lEist  week,  had  the  privilege  of  offer- 
ing amendments  to  the  bill  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  dealing  with  our  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  being  shipped 
overseas.  My  amendments,  which  have 
been  cosponsored  by  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators, were  ordered  to  be  left  at  the  desk 
until  March  1,  and  are  still  at  the  desk 
for  further  cosponsors,  provide  for  fur- 
nishing, with  the  food  supplied,  informa- 
tion as  to  birth  control,  and  allocating 
funds  for  this  worthy  purpose. 

As  one  who  has  worked  imder  the  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  following  his 
leadersliip  in  the  great  hearings  he  has 
held,  which  have  done  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  to  focus  attention  of  the 
people  of  America  and  of  the  European 
world,  certainly,  upon  the  urgency  of  this 
problem,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  for  his 
very  fine  statement  and  his  leadership  in 
presenting  these  billB. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  yield  so  that  I  may  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  shown  as  a 
cosponsor  on  the  bill  to  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  T?xa8  has  re- 
ferred, and  which  is  now  lying  on  the 
desk? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  shown  as  a  cosponsor  on  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
planned  to  be  present  on  the  fioor  when 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  made  his 
address.  In  fact,  I  had  not  known  he 
anticipated  making  It  today.  But  I 
have  listened  to  it,  and  would  feel  some- 
what a  coward  if  I  omitted  commenting 
on  it. 

I  was  and  am  privileged  to  t)e  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Gruening  bill  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  made  refer- 
ence. I  make  no  pretense  of  being  a 
theologian,  but  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  seek  to  practice  what  my  faith  in- 
dicates to  me  is  my  own  moral  obliga- 
tion. I  wish  I  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  remarks  for  this  occasion,  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  great  confusion 
across  the  country,  not  alone  among  my 
coreligionists,  but  among  all  of  us,  as  to 
the  difference  between  private  morality 
and  public  policy.  Perhaps  if  I  survive 
the  onslaught  of  incoming  mail  that  I 
anticipate  as  a  consequence  of  these  re- 
marks, the  day  will  come  when  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  thoughtfully  to  pre- 
pare my  impression  of  the  distinction 
which  should  be  drawn  as  between  pri- 
vate morality  and  public  policy. 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  upon  this  fur- 
ther discussion  of  what  is  and  shall  re- 
main a  matter  of  overriding  public  con- 
cern. I  do  not  know  what  the  year  will 
be,  whether  It  will  be  3000  AX),  or  200 
years,  more  or  less,  but  conceivably  the 
time  will  come  when  land  space  is  used 
up.  Does  not  the  Government  have 
some  responsibility  to  anticipate  that 
possibility,  and  develop  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams which  would  be  available,  to  be 
availed  of  depending  upon  one's  moral 
Judgment  of  what  is  acceptable  and  what 
is  not? 

I  am  not  citing  just  a  question  of  pos- 
sible food  shortage;  this  is  a  question  of 
the  atmosphere  and  environment  In 
which  human  beings  will  live,  and 
whether  they  can  live  In  dignity  or 
otherwise.  It  Involves  education,  recrea- 
tional resources,  and  other  things.  I 
think  the  state  clearly  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  respond  to  that  sort  of  problem. 
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certainly  at  least  to  identify  it  and  to 
explain  it. 

I  think  that  broad  research  and  then 
widespread  disclosure  of  the  informa- 
tion that  la  developed  with  re«)ect  to 
family  planning  methods  is  an  appropri- 
ate and  reasonable  response.  I  should 
make  clear  again,  Mr.  President,  that 
one's  use  of  the  information  and  the 
techniques  should  depend  on  his  own 
moral  judgment  as  to  their  appropriate- 
ness for  him.  But  this  is  a  pluralistic 
society,  as  we  are  so  frequently  remind- 
ing each  other,  and  it  works  both  ways. 
It  means  that  I  do  not  require  my  neigh- 
bor to  go  to  my  church,  and  I  am  un- 
comfortable in  getting  into  a  position 
where  I  require  my  neighbor  to  solve 
social  problems  only  my  way. 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  this  Involved 
here.  As  a  practical  suggestion,  it  would 
seem  to  me  desirable  that  there  be  active 
participation  by  Roman  Catholics  In  the 
development  of  these  programs  because 
then  our  proper  concerns  can  be  made 
clear  at  every  stage  and  they  will  be 
better  understood. 

Mr.  President,  much  critical  mail  that 
I  have  received  from  sincere  Catholics 
following  my  cosponsorshlp  of  the 
Oruening  bill  was  on  the  theme,  often 
repeated,  that  what  was  there  proposed 
is  something  which  Ls  morally  wronc  and 
that  we  have  an  affirmative  obligation  to 
oppose  moral  evil.  This  results.  In  pait, 
which  Is  not  generally  understood, 
whether  it  be  the  Oruening  bill  or  the 
Tydings  bill,  that  the  efFoit,  primarily. 
Is  to  research  and  develop  as  broad  an 
understanding  as  man's  mind  pei-mits  of 
the  possibilities  for  responsible  family 
planning.  Everyone  recognizes  that 
there  Ls  a  moral  obligation  of  responsible 
parenthood.  To  say  that  the  State  has 
no  business  in  this  area  I  believe  indi- 
cates some  lack  of  appreciation  of  what 
Is  proposed. 

I  have  heard  no  protest  with  respect 
to  a  Latin  American  nation  which  is  busy 
with  public  moneys  explaining  the 
rhythm  method.  If  that  is  all  right,  then 
what  is  wrong  with  what  is  proposed 
here?  TYiat  again  oversimplifies  the  is- 
sue, but  It  is  not  an  irrelevant  observa- 
tion. It  bears  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  State  has  any  right  at  all  In  the  area. 
Public  money,  thought,  and  position  are 
Involved  in  a  good  many  areas  where  a 
great  many  people  have  moral  reseiva- 
tions  with  respect  to  certain  tilings 
which  are  discussed,  described,  and  fore- 
told. Certain  of  the  family  planning 
proposals  that  might  develop — indeed 
some  which  are  currently  available — I 
believe  I  should  not  adopt.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  therefore  the 
Government  Is  wrong  in  responding  with 
this  research  and  information. 

But  here  Is  an  example  of  public 
money  used  in  handling  activity  thought 
to  be  morally  wrong.  Many  Senators  re- 
member their  experiences  as  selectees 
or  soldiers  in  military  service.  One  of 
the  fli'st  series  of  lectures  we  received  was 
with  respect  to  military  hygiene  or  per- 
sonal hygiene,  as  I  recall  it.  It  was  in 
three  chapters.  First,  were  the  tech- 
niques; second,  the  horrible  examples: 
and.  third  the  chaplain.  I  am  clear  in  my 
mind  that  adultery  and  fornication  are 


morally  wrong  In  the  Judgment  of  a 
great  many  people,  but  this  Oovem- 
ment's  action  as  I  have  outlined  with  re- 
spect to  Uie  subject  has  been  accepted. 
Private  morality  and  public  policy  clear- 
ly are  balanced  in  this  Instance.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  use  of  Federal  fimds  to 
support  those  lectures  is  quite  appropri- 
ate. Here  again,  whether  it  is  the  selec- 
tee with  respect  to  the  subject  I  have 
mentioned,  or  the  married  couple  in  the 
matter  of  family  planning,  they  should 
decide  with  respect  to  what  shall  be  done 
In  Ught  of  their  own  moral  conscience. 
In  the  area  of  family  planning,  I  would 
not  wish  to  Impose  my  moral  Judgment 
on  others,  although  I  would  expect  to 
have  my  own  moral  reservations  and 
rules  respected  and  be  permitted  freely 
to  follow  them.  That  Is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania have  always  counseled,  that  we 
realize  there  must  be  no  coercion,  and 
that  we  must  be  clear  as  to  the  varied 
forms  which  coercion  can  take. 

For  example,  a  welfare  recipient  is  es- 
pecially subject  to  coercion.  The  cir- 
cvmistances  and  the  setting  are  charged 
with  this  danger.  Coercion  can  come 
also  through  ignorance;  that  Is,  one  on 
welfare  who  may  be  medically  Ignorant 
is  possibly  also  Ignorant  in  a  great  many 
other  areas  requiring  safeguards.  To 
Insure  that  there  shall  be  no  coercion  in 
situations  like  that  is  particularly  impor- 
tant. In  the  area  of  action  by  foreign 
governments,  especially  in  the  less  devel- 
oped countries,  this  problem  will  be  real 
and  acute,  and  must  be  recognized.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  Senators  who  are  giving 
leadership  in  this  field  recognize  that. 

Again,  I  believe  that  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Is  a  public,  social  response.  It 
is  a  social  value  problem.  We  should  not 
get  that  mixed  up  with  the  problem  of 
private  morality.  Tliere  are  certain 
things  that  Government  cannot  do,  not 
Just  because  it  would  be  morally  wrong 
but  because  they  relate  to  social  values, 
to  Individual  human  dignity. 

For  example,  one  would  not  propose  a 
law  to  shoot  down  in  cold  blood  the  extra 
people  In  the  world — whoever  would  de- 
fine who  would  be  extra — and  not  Just 
because  it  would  be  morally  wrong.  It 
offends  against  human  dignity,  Just  as 
would  abortion,  which  destroys  nascent 
life. 

Again,  I  wish  very  much  one,  that  I  had 
not  been  in  the  Chamber  when  the  speech 
was  given,  and,  two,  had  I  known  that 
it  was  going  to  be  given,  I  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  more  thoughtfully  to 
prepare  these  responses.  But,  I  rise  to 
tell  the  Senator  from  Mai-yland,  as  I  told 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  that  I  believe 
this  Is  the  kind  of  discussion  that  will 
enable  all  of  us  more  fully  to  respond  to 
what  becomes,  is,  and  shall  remain,  a 
vastly  important  public  question. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield,  that 
I  may  make  a  comment  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, that  If  he  had  had  an  the  time  in 
the  world  to  prepare  his  speech  on  this 


problem  concerning  which  he  says  he  did 
noC  have  an  opportunity  to  think  about 
beforehand,  he  could  not  have  spoken 
more  eloquently  or  with  greater  enlight- 
enment. He  has  greatly  clarified  the 
situation  for  those  who  have  listened  to 
what  we  who  have  sponsored  these  bills 
have  tried  to  say.  His  thoughtful  and 
courageous  comments  make  for  an  exer- 
cise in  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom 
of  choice.  There  never  should  be  any 
element  of  compulsion  involved  in  this 
issue.  We  know  that  there  is  great  de- 
mand and  great  need  for  this  Informa- 
tion. All  that  the  bill  which  I  have  In- 
troduced would  do.  and  In  which  Its  12 
cosponsors,  including  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, have  joined,  would  be  to  make  the 
information  available  to  those  who  wish 
it.  The  bill  seeks  at  the  same  time,  to 
meet  the  vastly  urgent  and  pressing 
problem  without  the  solution  of  which 
mankind  will  face  dire  consequences  in 
the  very  near  future. 

The  support  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan— because  of  his  enlightened  stand, 
and  because  of  his  religious  beliefs,  which 
enable  him  to  state  that  he  carries  on 
the  moral  principles  of  his  church  In  his 
own  way  and  In  his  own  family,  but  does 
not  preclude  the  desire  to  achieve  free- 
dom for  all  others  whether  they  shai'e 
his  particular  beliefs  or  not — Is  one  of 
the  most  vital,  one  of  the  most  useful, 
and  one  of  the  most  inspiring  contribu- 
tions to  this  dialog. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  on  his  contribution.  He 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  enlighten- 
ment and  his  courage. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  Join  my 
friend  from  Alaska — and  I  know  my 
friend  from  Maryland  will  participate 
too — in  commending  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  not  only  for  what  he  has  just 
said,  but  for  his  cosponsorshlp  of  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GbuenincI.  I  agree  it  was  a  wise  and 
fine  comment  that  he  made.  I  agree  he 
could  not  have  done  better  If  he  had 
thought  it  over  for  a  couple  of  months^ 
But  I  think  we  all  should  appreciate  the 
courage  it  took  him  to  say  what  he  did 
publicly  and  to  put  himself  In  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  has  placed  himself.  It 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  could 
have  remained  silent.  Nobody  would 
have  rebuked  him.  But  I  think  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  have  a  man  of  the 
statuie  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
being  a  devout  believer  in  the  religion  to 
which  he  attaches  himself,  to  make  the 
comments  he  did  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  he  should 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  does  not  stand 
alone  in  his  religious  community.  I 
recall  the  great  courage  of  Dr.  John 
Rock,  the  well-known  Catholic  gynecol- 
ogist, professor  emeritus  of*  Harvard 
University;  but,  more  than  that,  we 
should  note  what  members  of  the 
hierarchy  themselves  have  said.  I  have 
occa-lon    to   remember   what   Richard 


Cardinal  Gushing,  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  In  New  England,  said  in  connec- 
tion with  the  repeal  of  the  Massachu- 
setts law  which  prevented  the  sale  of 
contraceptives.  He  said  Catholics  do 
not  seek  to  impose  thetr  moral  views  on 
others.  It  was  magnificent  of  him  to 
say  it. 

I  also  well  recall  the  review  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Dr.  Rock's  book.  I  say 
this  as  a  Unitarian,  but  I  say  this  Is  the 
view  of  the  more  enlightened  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  one  of  the  great- 
est lasmien.  In  my  opinion,  of  whom  is 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land alx>ut  a  couple  of  matters  he  spoke 
about. 

First,  I  am  delighted  he  has  made  his 
speech.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  came  to  the 
conclusion,  within  a  few  months  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland's  becoming  a 
Member  of  this  body,  that  he  was  articu- 
late, aggressive,  and  diligent.  I  am  de- 
lighted he  Is  publicizing  a  matter  which 
has  been  for  so  long  brushed  imder  the 
rug  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  can  speak  only  for  myself,  but  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  agree  with 
me,  when  I  say  that  what  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  so  succinctly  said  and 
with  courage  has  beeai  enormously  en- 
lightening. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  agrees  with  me 
that  the  cause  which  the  four  of  us  who 
are  alone  on  the  Senate  floor  at  the 
present  time — with  the  exception  of  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgkI — have 
been  discussing  has  had  the  wraps  taken 
off  this  matter;  that  we  have  been  mak- 
ing extraordinary  progress  in  the  3  or  4 
years  since  the  present  subject  was  first 
discussed  publicly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Seiuite.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
is  so. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  held 
hearings  which  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  publicity.  That  neally  knocked  the 
top  off  the  bottle.  Now  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  made  what  I  think  are 
really  flne  proposals  here. 

I  would  hope  that  both  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  give  some  careful,  thoughtful 
consideration  as  to  whether  they  do  not 
want  to  go  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  when  it  considers  the 
foreign  aid  bill  in  an  open  session  later 
this  year  with  what  I  know  will  be  care- 
fully thought  out  arguments  and  testi- 
mony as  to  why  the  pllll  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  should  receive  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  both  in  the  authorization  and 
in  the  appropriations,  in  the  help  that 
it  needs. 

History  shows  that  we  will  have  more 
trouble  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee than  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Then  I  make  another  suggestion:  that 
In  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  we  have  not  only  a  Subcommittee 
on  Health,  the  chairman  of  which  is  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill],  but  a 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
Power,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  head. 


It  occurs  to  me  that  the  domestic  as- 
pects of  the  family  planning  problem 
have  very  real  and  direct  implications  on 
the  whole  manpower  and  emplojmient 
problems  of  our  own  country.  I  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  make  that  committee 
available.  If  I  can,  to  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  and  Maryland,  and  have  them 
have  an  opportunity  to  testify  further 
with  respect  to  the  manpower  implica- 
tions of  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  wonder  how  my  friend  from  Maryland 
would  respond  to  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  me  say  first  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  news  that  he, 
as  chskirman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
would  be  willing  to  hold  hearings  is  tre- 
mendously good  news.  It  is  better  than 
I  had  hoped  for,  to  be  quite  frank. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
Senator  for  a  moment,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  bill  will  be  referred  to  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  it  would  be 
referred  to  the  committee.  If  the  bill  is 
referred  in  the  normal  routine  of  busi- 
ness, it  should  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill].  The  second  meas- 
ure, referring  to  foreign  assistance  funds, 
unquestionably  would  go  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  My  third  meas- 
ure, sunendments  to  S.  2933.  would  go  to 
the  committee  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  He  has 
already  indicated  he  is  going  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  bill.  I  think  it  would 
be  helpful  if  we  could  have  hearings  on 
the  bill  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  but,  in  any  event, 
any  hearings  would  be  tremendously 
helpful  for  the  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  have  that 
response  from  my  friend. 

I  wonder  if  he  would  look  with  favor 
on  the  following  suggestion.  The  Sen- 
ator made  reference  in  his  speech  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  very  distinguished 
panel  on  population,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  a  former  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Richard  Gardner.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
Join  me  in  getting  unanimous  consent 
that  the  recommendations  of  this  panel, 
which  Included  a  recommendation  for  an 
expenditure  of  $100  million  a  year  for  3 
years  on  the  population  problem,  may  be 
included  at  the  end  of  the  Senator's 
speech. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  that  would 
be  entirely  appropriate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).    Without   objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  matters  which  has  not  had  much 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
which  is  a  very  ticklish  one,  indeed — but 
knowing  my  friend  from  Maryland,  I 
do  not  think  he  will  nin  away  from  it — 
is  the  vexing  problem  as  to  whether  con- 
traceptive Information  should  be  fur- 
nished to  women  who  either  are  not 
married  or  who  are  not  living  with  their 

husbands.    Over  in  the  OEO 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  at  that  point  for  one  moment,  I 


would  like  at  this  time  to  comment  on 
that  point  and  on  some  of  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. They  are  both  dealt  with  in  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced. 

Taking  first  the  point  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vsmia,  I  specifically  wrote  into  my  pro- 
posed legislation  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare  could 
not  refuse  a  grant  to  a  local  applicant 
or  local  agency  because  the  applicant 
would  provide  family  planning  assist- 
ance which  Is  limited  in  scope  such  as 
might  be  the  case  at  Mercy  Hospital  In 
Baltimore,  or  any  other  Catholic  hospital. 
Nor  could  an  applicant  be  denied  a  grant 
under  my  bill  because  that  particular 
applicant  might  provide  information  on 
medical  assistance  to  married  or  unmar- 
ried women. 

It  would  preclude  the  situation  which 
occurred  in  OEO,  where  an  tulministra- 
tive  decision  was  made  in  Washington 
that  a  grant  would  not  be  permitted  to 
UPO,  a  local  antipoverty  organization, 
because  OEO  did  not  agree  with  the  way 
they  plaxmed  to  operate  their  family 
planning  program. 

In  response  to  the  points  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  I  would  like  to 
read  specifically  the  protections  against 
coercion  or  depriving  an  Individual  of 
his  religious  or  philosophical  right  to 
exercise  free  choice.  Section  2(a)  of  my 
bill  provides: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Grants  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  only  under  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary.  No  grant  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  It  contains  and  Is  supported  by 
reasonable  assurances  that  In  carrying  out 
any  program  assisted  by  any  such  grant,  the 
applicant — 

That  refers  to  the  local  applying  agen- 
cy, whether  a  local  public  agency,  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization,  or  a  Catho- 
lic hospital — 

wUI  establish  and  follow  procedures  designed 
to  Insure  that — 

(1)  no  Individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  which 
such  individual  states  to  be  inconsistent  with 
his  or  her  moral,  philosophical  or  religious 
beliefs;  and 

(2)  no  individual  will  be  provided  any 
medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless  such 
individual  has  voluntarily  filed  a  written  re- 
quest with  the  applicant  asking  for  such 
medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

Further,  as  to  the  question  which  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  posed,  whereby 
an  indigent  family  might  be  coerced 
into  seeking  family  planning  Informa- 
tion by  use  of  welfare  checks  or  other 
means,  section  8(b)  provides: 

(b)  The  use  of  family  planning  services 
provided  by  the  applicant  under  such  grant 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of 
services  from  or  participation  in  any  other 
programs  of  financial  or  medical  assistance. 

In  other  words,  we  tried  to  write  into 
the  proposed  legislation  all  of  the  pro- 
tections to  safeguard  the  freedoms  of 
choice  which  we  all  feel  are  so  vital  and 
important  in  this  area. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am,  of  course,  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  Senator  on  the 
point  he  has  made,  but  I  am  very  much 
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ooncenied  about  the  attitude  of  OEO  In 
this  regard. 

I  have  had  deaUncs  and  some  oonver- 
aations  with  Ur.  Sargent  Shriver's  office 
who  takes  the  adamant  position  that  he 
will  not  authorize  a  grant  to  any  appli- 
cant such  aA  Planned  Parenthood  unless 
they  can  assure  him  that  contraceptives 
will  not  be  made  available  unless  it  is 
proven  that  it  goes  only  to  individuals 
living  in  wedlock. 

I  think  there  is  a  real  question  here. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  black  and  white. 

m  Philadelphia,  where  I  happen  to 
know  something  about  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, the  local  community  action  peo- 
ple are  most  anxious  to  have  one  or  more 
of  the  civic  institutions,  which  are  ready 
to  make  available  this  Information,  given 
a  grant  by  the  OEO.  But  they  have  been 
told  categorically  that  unless  It  is  clear 
that  the  actual  medical  services  are  con- 
fined to  those  living  in  wedlock  they  are 
not  going  to  get  the  grant.  They  are 
fudging  around  with  their  budget  and  in 
private  areas,  trying  to  fix  things  up  so 
that  without  using  government  funds, 
they  can  make  devices  available  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  those  individuals 
whom  the  people  running  the  poverty 
program  are  absolutely  convinced  are  the 
ones  who  need  it  most. 

I  know  from  my  experience  as  the 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia  that  we  are  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem  of  over- 
crowding of  slums — not  that  I  think  this 
particular  factor  Is  going  to  solve  it.  but 
it  will  make  a  contribution — and  there 
is  not  going  to  be  a  real  impact  on  what 
can  be  done  by  family  planning  in  pov- 
erty-stricken areas  or  can  be  done  to 
rehabilitate  the  unfortunate  people,  who 
are  having  a  child  every  year  and  do 
not  know  how  not  to  do  it,  uiUess  OEO 
revises  those  standtu'ds. 

I  wish  to  Qse  this  opportunity  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  plttA  with  Mr. 
Shriver  to  change  his  point  of  view  so 
that  we  can  make  a  real  impact  where  It 
is  most  needed  in  the  big  urt>an  ghettoes 
of  the  country. 

How  does  my  friend  from  Maryland  re- 
act to  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  As  I  explained  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I  specifically 
wrote  Into  legislation  which  I  propose  In 
ooinection  with  these  specific  grants  for 
family  planning,  that  no  one  in  Wash- 
ington could  withhold  grants  to  local 
agencies  purely  for  the  reason  that  the 
local  agency  gave  assistance  to  unwed 
mothers  as  well  as  to  married  mothers. 

So  far  as  the  situation  with  the  OEO 
is  concerned,  although  I  personally 
would  have  acted  differently  had  I  been 
In  Mr.  Shriver's  position,  nevertheless 
it  is  a  little  different  situation.  The 
sole  purpose  and  the  reason  for  my  legis- 
lation is  to  move  in  the  field  of  family 
planning,  to  provide  these  services  par- 
ticularly to  the  medically  indigent,  the 
poor,  who  cannot  afford  them.  Many  of 
these  persons  are  unwed  mothers.  Mr. 
Shriver  has  a  responsibility  and  an  ob- 
ligation to  administer  one  of  the  most 
controversial  programs  this  country  has 
seen  since  New  Deal  days.  He  is  under 
fire  from  all  directions,  all  areas,  and  in 
an  aspects  of  this  program. 


His  support  in  Congress  has  not  al- 
ways been  as  solid  as  it  might  have  been. 
Therefore,  I  can  appreciate  that  he 
might  tread  hesitatingly  in  some  areas 
which  might  be  controversial.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  use  this  forum  to  criticize  him 
for  those  decisions,  although  I  would 
have  made  them  differently. 

I  wrote  into  this  bill  safeguards  so  that 
the  local  agency  applying  would  deter- 
mine the  delicate  question  of  eligibility 
for  family  planning  assistance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  to  some  extent  I  am  sympathetic 
with  him. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  aiKl  I  should  give  thought  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  sponsor 
amendments  to  the  poverty  program  leg- 
islation to  give  it  the  same  authority, 
freedom,  and  fiexlbility  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  would  like  to  see  as 
a  result  of  the  legislation  he  is  presently 
sponsoring  for  HEW. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  whether 
in  his  discussion  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  he  has  been  able  to 
find  the  reason  why  Seurgent  Shriver  op- 
poses it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  I  can  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  It  seems  to  mo  that 
there  is  a  moral  decision  involved  In 
giving  contraceptive  Information  to  un- 
wed mothers.  It  could  be  a  moral  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  unwed  mothers — 
who  are  what  is  know  as  "living  in  sin" 
and.  of  course,  one  would  want  them  to 
sin  no  more. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  that  de- 
pends upon  the  definition  of  "to  sin." 

I  think  that  Mr.  Shriver's  position  was 
illustrated  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land when  he  indicated  the  political 
problems  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  poverty  program.  I 
think  that  the  difficulty  with  Mr.  Shriver 
is  that  he  finds  the  potato  too  hot  to 
handle. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  yield  for  one  further  comment? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
AID  has  taken  huge  strides  in  Its  point 
of  view  toward  family  planning  in  the 
use  of  its  funds  overseas.  I  feel  certain 
that  they  were  heartened  by  various  com- 
ments made  by  the  President,  who  again 
spoke  out.  In  my  Judgment,  with  great 
courage  and  foresight. 

But  while  AID  is  at  present  giving  tech- 
nical assistance  and  is  engaging  in 
demographic  studies  and  offering  advice, 
it  still  holds  back  from  either  furnishing 
devices  or  providing  funds  to  assist  in  the 
manufacture  of  devices  overseas.  I  am 
not  too  sure  that  those  restrictions  are 
particularly  meaningful.  It  seems  to  me 
a  little  like  saying.  "Mother,  may  I  go 
out  to  swim?"  'Yes,  my  darling  daugh- 
ter. Hang  your  clothes  on  the  iiickory 
limb,  but  do  not  go  near  the  water." 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  any  views  on  this  point. 


or  Indeed  whether  his  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  the  AID  admiiUs- 
tratloD  either  to  furnish  devices  or  to 
furnish  funds  for  the  manufacture  of 
devices  overseas. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Idy  bUl  is  designed  to 
provide  a  little  more  gumption  to  the 
administration  of  the  AID  program — 
to  insert  a  little  more  iron  in  the  back- 
bone of  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram— by  indicating  that  we  In  the  Sen- 
ate want  the  AID  administration  to  move 
ahead.  With  respect  to  the  specific  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
in  both  my  amendment  to  the  food-for- 
freedom  bill  emd  my  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  I  provide: 

The  term  "voluntary  famUy  planning  pro- 
gram" Includes,  but  la  not  limited  to,  demo- 
graphic studies,  medlc&l  and  psychological 
reeearch,  i>ersonnel  training,  the  construc- 
tion and  staffing  of  clinics  and  rural  health 
centers,  specialized  training  of  do<^|^s  and 
paramedical  personnel,  the  manufacture  of 
medical  supplies,  and  the  dlaMmlnaUon  of 
family  planning  Information,  medical  super- 
vision, and  suppUe«  to  Individuals  who  de- 
sire such  aaalatance. 

That  language  is  specifically  written 
Into  the  law  to  cover  Just  the  areas  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  spoken. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  upon  the  drafting  of 
a  bill  which  might  move  tliis  program 
forward.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish, 
even  by  implication,  to  criticize  the  AID 
Administration,  or  Mr.  David  Bell,  its 
Administrator.  I  consider  the  research 
that  they  started  a  few  years  ago  to  be 
forthright  and  courageous. 

Again,  I  ccoigratulate  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  upon  the  splendid  talk 
he  has  made  and  the  fine  bills  he  has 
introduced.  I  associate  myself  with  his 
point  of  view  and  thank  him  for  permit- 
ting  me  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  yield  the  flo«r. 

KlHIBIT   4 
RaCOMlfXIflMTIOMS 

In  the  light  of  all  these  considerations, 
the  Oonunittee  on  Population  makes  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

1.  That  the  U.S.  Government  encourage 
schools  and  universities  here  and  abroad  to 
study  population  In  all  Its  relevant  aspects — 
particularly  at  the  graduate  level  In  rela- 
tion to  such  fields  as  medicine,  public  health, 
public  administration,  theology,  economics 
and  other  behavioral  sciences. 

a.  That  the  VS.  Oov«rnment  greatly  ex- 
pand  Its  support,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
of  research  related  to  the  population  prob- 
lem— particularly  research  on  the  Interrela- 
tion between  population  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development,  on  new  or  Improved 
techniques  of  family  planning,  on  the  means 
of  communicating  these  technlq\ies,  and  on 
the  adm.inlatratlon  aitd  management  of 
family  planning  programs. 

3.  That  the  U.S.  Government  set  an  Inter- 
national example  by  cooperating  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  orga- 
nizations to  make  family  planning  services 
and  Information  readily  available  to  those 
tn  the  United  States  who  wish  to  haTs  them, 
with  the  understanding  that  there  be  so 
coercion  and  that  in  tax-supp<H-ted  facilities 
there  be  full  freedom  of  choice  of  methods 
to  be  used  In  regulating  pregnancy. 

4.  That  the  VS.  Oovemment  greatly  ex- 
pand Its  program  o(  training  VS.  and  foreign 
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personnel  who  can  themcelves  train  doctors, 
auxiliary  personnel,  cotiununlcatlons  spe- 
cialists, administrators,  and  others  needed  In 
the  Implementation  of  rainily  planning  pro- 
grams In  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world. 

6.  That  the  VS.  Oovettiment  be  prepared 
to  make  available  upon  request  up  to  $100 
mUlion  a  year  over  the  tiezt  3  years  to  help 
other  countries  implement  programs  of  fam- 
ily plaruilng  and  strengthen  national  health 
and  social  services  necestary  for  the  support 
of  family  planning  programs. 

6.  That  VS.  asslstanct  to  other  countries 
In  all  of  these  areas  be  related  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  extent  to  the  work  of  multi- 
lateral agencies,  particularly  the  relevant 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  Including  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions development  program. 

7.  That  private  organltatlons  be  encoxir- 
aged  to  expand  their  work  in  all  of  these 
areas,  particularly  In  thoee  fields  where  Gov- 
ernment assistance  is  not  readily  avaUable 
and  that  public  and  prLvEtte  sources  be  en- 
couraged to  give  more  gtnerous  support  to 
such  organizations. 

8.  That  a  White  House  Conference  on  Pop- 
ulation be  held  within  the  next  2  years  to 
consider  domestic  and  International  popula- 
tion trends  and  the  apptopriate  measures  to 
deal  with  them. 

0.  That  the  Secretary  Of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare 
this  Conference  through  careful  advance 
planning  and  research  aaa  to  advise  the  VS. 
Government  on  steps  that  may  be  taken  be- 
fore the  Conference  to  deal  with  domestic 
and  International  populAtion  problems. 

10.  That  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Agency  for  Internatlonail  Development,  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  undertake  Improvements  In  orga- 
nization, staff,  and  budgets  necessary  to  dis- 
charge their  Increased  responsibilities  pur- 
suant to  the  above  recoqimendations. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  P»esldent,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICE21.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerh;  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.      

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MILITARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AXTTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2791)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

TRK  ICILJTAKT  COKSTIttrC^ON  AUTHOUZATION 
BnX  WOULD  OTVK  ADVM>CE  CONCSES6IONAI. 
APPROVAL  TO  THS  PRCSIOENT  TO  WAGS  A 
Wn>n,  OPKN-ENDED  T74a>ECLABEO  WAX  ANT- 
WBKBX  IN   SOUTHEAST   ASIA 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  S. 
2791,  the  supplemental  procurement  and 
construction  authorization  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  will  plunge  the  United 
States  into  an  unlimited  war  in  Asia. 

It  is  a  blank  check  for  unlimited 
escalation. 

It  wlU  place  absolute  power  without 
limit  or  restraint  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

CXn 371— Pairti  4 


If  enacted.  Congress  will  have  abdi- 
cated all  authority  over  the  war-making 
powers  vested  in  It  by  the  Constitution. 

S.  2791  will  establish  the  final  pohit 
of  no  return  by  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  led — Indeed, 
misled — into  the  bloodiest,  and  most 
needless  holocaust  in  our  history. 

The  New  York  Times  in  its  lengthy 
dispatch  from  Saigon  places  the  pros- 
pective U.S.  casualties  at  400  to  500  dead 
a  month  and  15,000  wounded. 

We  may  expect  that  these  figures  are 
understatements,  based  on  merely  the 
present  enemy  resistance.  They  do  not 
take  into  account  the  concomitant 
enemy  escalation,  leading  Inevitably,  as 
the  Mansfield  report  warned,  into  an 
open  end  war — that  is  with  no  end  in 
sight. 

While  we  are  sending  our  finest  young 
men  to  be  slaughtered,  we  learn  that  in 
1965,  not  less  than  96,000  men  deserted 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  Our 
boys  are  to  take  the  place  of  and  to  give 
their  lives  for  a  people  who  do  not  want 
to  fight  for  their  own  cause. 

S.  2791  is  represented  as  a  simple 
authorization  bill  to  supply  the  needs 
of  our  men  at  the  front. 

But  it  goes  far,  far,  beyond  that. 

It  is  a  policymaking  bill  which  com- 
mits the  United  States  to  do  anything 
anywhere,  to  support  all  forces  of  other 
nations — our  alleged  allies — Indefinitely. 

It  commits  the  United  States  on  a 
scale  unprecedented  in  our  history. 

It  will  keep  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  Ignorance  of  where  they  are 
being  led.  Their  only  participation  will 
be  to  send  their  sons  to  their  death  and 
to  pay  the  staggering  costs. 

Only  those  who  have  carefully  read 
the  House  and  Senate  hearings  on  this 
bill  will  understand  how  far  along  the 
road  to  world  war  ni  this  bill  will  push 
the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  before  voting  on  S.2791  we 
shall  all  have  read  carefully  the  excellent 
analysis  of  the  bill's  far-reaching  impli- 
cations made  on  the  floor  on  Friday, 
February  25,  1966,  by  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse.] 

I  shall  go  into  further  details  at  a  later 
Ume  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, todays'  Washington  Post  contains 
the  results  of  a  poll  by  the  Harris  group. 
This  poll  deals  with  the  handling  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

It  appears  from  the  poll  at  first  blush 
that  there  is  less  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  with  regard  to  the  war  than 
there  previously  was.  This  result  Is  oc- 
casioned because  there  are  four  different 
positions  that  people  take.  It  Is  impos- 
sible for  the  President  to  take  all  four 
of  these  positions.  There  are  varying 
degrees  of  thought  on  this  subject. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  people 
think  about  this.  Based  on  the  move- 
ment of  American  sentiment,  more  are 
in  favor  of  a  stronger  line  than  there 
were  when  Congress  convened  in  Jan- 
uary. I  notice  that,  of  those  who  were 
not  sure  what  our  poslllou  should  be, 
there  is  now  an  increase  from  7  percent 
to  8  percent. 


The  percentage  of  so-called  doves, 
those  who  disagree  and  want  to  pull  out, 
is  unchanged.  It  was  9  percent  in  Jan- 
uary and  Is  9  percent  in  February. 

When  one  looks  at  the  percentage  of 
those  who  agree  but  who  say,  "Do  more 
to  negotiate,"  that  i)ercentage  has  de- 
clined according  to  the  poll  from  39  per- 
cent to  34  percent.  There  has  been  a 
very  decided  loss  among  those  who 
a^ree,  but  favor  taking  a  soft  line,  and 
say  they  would  do  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  In  an  effort  to  negotiate. 
These  people  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  been  making  every  effort 
to  negotiate.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  this 
Nation  that  there  has  been  no  negotia- 
tion. It  is  the  fault  of  the  Communist 
powers. 

The  next  category  consists  of  those 
who  agree  but  who  favor  an  Increase  in 
the  military  effort.  The  percentage  is 
the  same,  33  percent  in  February  as 
against  33  percent  in  January. 

The  big  Increase  occurs  in  those  who 
disagree  with  the  President's  policy  of 
carrying  the  war  more  to  the  north  and 
say:  "If  you  are  going  to  send  your  men 
there,  fight.  If  you  are  going  to  fight, 
fight  to  win."  That  is  where  the  in- 
crease occurs.  ITie  increase  is  from  12 
percent  to  16  percent. 

If  one  looks  at  the  overall  poll,  he  will 
note  that  those  who  want  to  pursue  the 
soft  line  are  declining  In  number  and 
that  those  who  want  to  pursue  a  harder 
line,  in  opposition  to  the  Communists, 
are  increasing  in  number. 

I  predict  that,  as  the  American  people 
have  always  imited  behind  their  men  on 
the  field  of  battle  when  the  Nation  is  in 
danger,  we  will  see  an  increase  In  this 
trend  as  time  goes  by,  notwithstanding 
what  anyone  states  on  the  television  or 
what  anyone  does  to  confuse  the  people 
of  this  country. 

I  believe  that  t^e  people  in  the  South 
are  more  inclined  that,  way  than  are 
people  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
They  believe  that  in  time  of  peril  or  dan- 
ger we  must  unite  behind  our  Nation  and 
our  fighting  men  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Our  people  axe  not  soft  on  communism. 
They  have  no  desire  to  live  under  com- 
munism. The  trend  in  favor  of  victory 
over  communism  is  growing  stronger. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  not 
yield  for  a  comment,  but  I  sliall  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  not  know  that  there  are 
those  who  disagree  with  his  statement 
that  our  country  i&  in  danger?  That  is 
the  vital  issue. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  us,  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  Alaska,  our  country 
Is  not  in  danger.  Our  country  has  not 
been  menaced.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
barging  into  a  foreign  wsu-  in  Asia  where 
our  security  Is  not  Jeopardized. 

I  believe.  Indeed  I  know,  that,  if  we 
were  in  danger,  the  people  would  rally  as 
we  did  in  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n.  We  would,  of  course,  do  so  again. 
However,  many  of  us  feel  that  our  secu- 
rity is  in  no  wise  impaired  and  that  our 
country  is  not  in  danger. 
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Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  la  entitled  to  his  view. 
The  Senator  Is  one  of  the  2 — of  the 
approximately  500  people  who  voted  on 
the  Joint  resolution— who  voted  against 
the  resolution.  That  resolution  provided 
that  we  should  support  whatever  meas- 
ures the  President  found  necessary  to 
resist  aggression. 

It  Is  well  to  point  out  that  a  far  larger 
number  of  people  believe  that  we  are  not 
pursuing  a  strong  enough  course  than 
believe  we  are  doing  too  much. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I,  of 
course,  Intend  to  vote  for  the  military 
authorization  now  before  the  Senate, 
because  there  Is  really  no  alternative. 

President  Johnson  Is  wisely  holding  to  a 
middle  course  la  the  conduct  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam — 

The  Houston  Chronicle  states  In  a  re- 
cent editorial,  and  It  adds: 

The  administration  policy  remains  a  two- 
pronged  policy  of  limited  war.  It  Is  designed 
to  punish  the  Communist  enemy  while  bol- 
stering economic  and  social  reforms  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  Is  designed  to  exert  enough  mili- 
tary pressure  but  not  too  much,  to  hit  the 
enemy  troops  and  Installations  and  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  cant  win  by  force. 
The  level  of  military  action,  it  la  hoped,  will 
not  have  to  be  greatly  stepped  up.  More- 
over, the  policy  recognizee  that,  when  the 
desired  negotiated  peace  finally  comes  to 
Vietnam,  It  wUl  be  the  people,  by  free  elec- 
tion, who  must  decided  who  they  want  to 
govern. 

'  The  Chronicle  concludes  that  this  pol- 
icy "seems  to  be  the  wisest  and  most 
practical  course  that  has  yet  been 
offered." 

Our  flag  Is  committed  in  Vietnam;  our 
young  men  are  fighting  there.  For  me, 
therefore,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
support  our  flag  and  our  young  men  and 
to  uphold  the  hand  of  the  man  upon 
whose  shoulders  this  onerous  burden 
rests,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Because  others  will  want  to  read  this 
article  from  begliuilng  to  end,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w&a  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
Feb.  17,  19M] 
Nbthib  Hawk  Noa  Dovk 
Despite  the  continuing  criticism  from  two 
opposite  directions.  President  Johnson  Is 
wisely  holding  to  a  middle  course  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  hard- 
liners— the  hawks — think  he  lent  pushing 
hard  and  fast  enough  In  pursuit  of  victory. 
The  softllnere — the  doves — think  he  Is  bent 
on  escalation  and  possibly  eventual  war  with 
Red  China.  As  the  clamor  from  opposing 
sides  rises,  the  President's  policy  looks  in- 
creasingly calm,  restrained,  and  reasonable. 
The  recent  fire  from  the  softllners  has 
come  mainly  from  the  televised  hearings  of 
Senator  J.  W.  PrTLaaiOHT's  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Oeorge  F.  Kennan, 
dlplonoat  and  historian,  came  out  strong  for 
a  policy  oi  restraint.  He,  like  Lt.  Oen.  Jamas 
M.  Oavln,  supports  the  "enclave"  theory  of 
digging  In  and  waiting  for  a  polltlcsJ  solu- 
tion to  emerge — of  preventing  any  deUbarats 
expansion  of  the  war.  Kennan  believes  that 
southeast  Asia  Isnt  the  theater  from  which 
the  United  SUtas  can  best  fight  a  war  agaloat 
Red  China. 


On  the  other  hand,  former  Senator  Barry 
Ooldwater  has  Uttle  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Johnson's  recent  peace  offensive.  He  calls 
It  "groveling"  and  says  he  doesn't  think  "It's 
our  Job  to  get  the  Ccnununlsts  to  the  peace 
table  by  begging.  •  •  •  Well  get  the  Hanoi 
government  to  the  conference  table  when  we 
convince  them  that  we  have  the  will  to 
attack  and  that  we  are  attacking  them." 

President  Johnson,  significantly,  points 
out  that  he  agrees  with  those  who  are  against 
escalation,  but  he  sees  some  increase  m  the 
fighting  as  virtually  Inevitable.  "No  one 
wants  to  escalate  the  war  and  no  one  wants 
to  lose  any  more  men  than  Is  necessary,"  he 
explains.  "No  one  wants  to  surrender  and 
get  out.  •  •  •  At  least  no  one  admits  they 
do." 

Thus,  the  administration  policy  remains 
a  two-pronged  policy  of  limited  war.  It  Is 
designed  to  punish  the  Communist  enemy 
while  bolstering  economic  and  social  reforms 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  designed  to  exert 
enough  military  pressure  but  not  too  much, 
to  hit  the  enemy  troops  and  installations 
and  to  convince  them  that  they  can't  win 
by  force.  The  level  of  military  action,  it  Is 
hoped,  will  not  have  to  be  greatly  stepped 
up.  Moreover,  the  policy  recognizes  that, 
when  the  desired  negotiated  peace  finally 
comes  to  Vietnam,  It  will  be  the  people,  by 
free  election,  who  must  decide  who  they  want 
to  govern. 

While  this  Johnson  policy  of  war,  but 
limited  war.  Is  not  perfect  and  while  it  Is 
open  to  valid  criticism  from  both  the  im- 
patient hawks  and  the  fearful  doves,  still 
it  seems  to  be  the  wisest  and  most  practical 
course  that  has  yet  been  offered. 

Mr.  INOXJYE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  St- 
mNGTON  In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  'mthout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Saturday  I  called  the  Senate 
Into  session.  I  sent  wires  to  100  Sena- 
tors that  if  they  had  speeches  to  make, 
they  ought  to  come  and  make  those 
speeches. 

This  Is  a  very  vital  matter,  providing 
necessary  arms,  food  and  weapons  to  our 
men  who  are  In  Vietnam,  fighting  for  this 
country. 

This  iB  an  urgent  matter  and  should  be 
passed  immediately.  It  has  been  drag- 
ging on  for  almost  two  and  a  half  weeks 
now,  going  on  Into  3  weeks  since  the  ma- 
jority leader  announced  that  this  matter 
would  be  the  next  pending  business  and 
that  it  would  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
Senators  have  had  almost  3  weeks  now 
to  prepare  speeches  on  this  measure.  I 
would  be  glad  to  s^eld  right  now  to  any 
Senator  who  says  he  is  ready  to  make  a 
speech.  I  took  the  responsibility  of  as- 
suring those  who  are  delaying  this  mat- 
ter that  I  would  not  ask  for  a  vote,  and. 
In  fact,  would  see  to  it  that  no  vote  would 
come  until  4  o'clock,  because  they  are 
now  In  a  meeting  discussing  strategy.  It 
seems  to  me  they  should  meet  today  and 
some  In  here  and  make  their  speeches. 

We  are  still  waiting  for  them.  I  do 
not  believe  they  have  made  more  than 
a  3-mlnute  statement  today.  If  Sena- 
tors want  to  filibuster  they  should  come 


in  here  and  filibuster,  but  they  should 
not  expect  us  to  wait  forever  for  them 
to  make  speeches  which  they  are  not 
prepared  to  make. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYB  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  (Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  question  were  ordered 
on  Saturday.  I  therefore  ask.  What  Is 
there  to  prevent  our  calling  for  a  quorum 
and  proceeding  to  vote? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
glad  to,  but  on  this  particular  occasion 
I  have  avoided,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
making  any  definite  commitments.  The 
fact  is,  a  meeting  Is  being  held  now  by 
those  who  are  delaying  the  bill,  to  decide 
on  how  to  proceed,  and  therefore  I  would 
not  like  to  permit  the  Senate  to  vote 
between  now  and  4  o'clock.  Therefore, 
if  there  Is  no  Senator  who  wishes  to 
make  a  speech,  I  suppose  we  will  have 
to  recess  from  now  until  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  regret 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  finds 
himself  in  this  position,  but  I  can  under- 
stand how  the  acting  majority  leader  can 
easily  be  placed  in  such  a  position.  In 
order  to  protect  Members  of  the  Senate. 
It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  this  is 
a  sorry  spectacle  and  should  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

I  do  not  believe  that  what  Is  going  on 
will  cause  the  American  people  to  swell 
with  pride  about  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
even  believe  It  adds  any  credit  to  the 
stature  of  representative  government 
around  the  world,  that  in  the  middle  of 
a  war  we  still  debate  whether  we  should 
be  in  the  war.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  18  or  19  days  now.  I  hope  that  In  the 
future  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
tell  those  who  are  carrying  on  this  fili- 
buster that  they  must  protect  their  own 
Interests  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have 
avoided  making  any  definite  commit- 
ments on  many  occasions.  I  did  make 
such  a  commitment  to  help  those  who 
have  been  delaying  this  matter  to  be  In 
the  Chamber.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
frankly,  on  Saturday,  if  some  of  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  this  resolution,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  had  not  seen  fit  to  delay  the  matter 
for  15  minutes,  we  would  have  gone 
ahead  and  agreed  to  vote  on  the  matter 
because  those  delasrlng  the  matter  were 
not  here  and  did  not  wish  the  Senate  to 
vote.  We  left  word  that  nothing  would 
happen,  so  that  they  could  come  back 
from  somewhere  else,  if  they  wished  to 
delay  it.  In  Justice  to  their  coimtry, 
they  should  go  ahead  and  vote  on  a 
matter  so  vital  as  providing  help  to  our 
men  In  Vietnam,  help  which  they  need 
right  now. 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  May  I 
say  we  have  had  a  bill  before  us  for  al- 
most 3  we^s  now.  So  far  as  I  can  re- 
call, with  the  exception  of  two  Senators 
who  v(rf«d  against  the  original  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  no  Senator  has  brought 
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forth  any  alternative  to  what  we  are  pro- 
posing. So  I  suppose  thase  Senators  are 
now  meeting  and  trying  to  frame  some 
alternative.  They  are  just  against, 
against,  against.  I  have  asked  them 
repeatedly  to  bring  forward  some  alter- 
native. Let  us  examlnQ  it.  If  there  Is 
any  better  course  to  take  In  tiie  Interest 
of  the  United  States,  let  us  have  It  on 
the  floor  and  all  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  discuss  it.  But  In  time  of  war, 
when  300,000  American  boys  are  in  the 
combat  area  and  we  are  having  to  in- 
crease the  draft  call  to  find  replacements 
for  those  units  that  have  gone  overseas 
and  for  those  who  have  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  Vietnam,  it  does  seem  to  me 
we  should  have  something  better  to  offer 
the  Senate  than  a  mere  ojajectlon.  There 
should  be  some  alternative  procedure  put 
forward  for  the  considieration  of  the 
American  people.  I 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  same  thing  would  apply  to 
this  matter,  but  they  are  just  fiddling 
and  faddling,  that  we  should  tell  the 
Vietcong  this,  that  we  should  suggest  to 
the  Vietcong  that,  they  wish  to  suggest 
to  the  Secretary  this,  and  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  that.  But  the  Vietcong 
does  not  want  to  negotiate  with  us,  not 
so  long  as  they  can  defeat  us. 

I  will  yield  the  floor  right  now  if  any 
Senator  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisliina  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  tlije  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

To  me.  It  also  seems  Incredible  that  the 
people  of  this  country  would  be  witness- 
ing these  developments  In  the  Senate. 

This  morning  I  placed  in  the  Record 
a  headline  from  the  pDess,  "U.S.  Para- 
trooper Company  Beaton  Decisively." 

Regardless  of  any  particular  feelings 
any  of  us  may  have  about  the  Ideological 
aspects  or  rights  of  the  \l'Br,  or  what  they 
would  or  would  not  do  if  they  had  the  au- 
thority, they  should  realize  that  today, 
from  their  State,  as  well  as  from  my 
State,  and  from  the  State  of  every  other 
Senator,  men  are  fighting  and  dying  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  This  delay  can 
only  result  in  Increased  casualties. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  get  over 
the  delay  over  this  blll^  and  give  these 
young  men  and  women  pf  America  what 
they  need  In  Vietnam,  which  In  turn  will 
give  them  the  best  oppoltunlty  to  return 
home  alive  and  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  al- 
ternative. 1  heard  th«  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Russell]  make  the  state- 
ment— and  I  yield  to  no  one  In  my  respect 
for  him.  I  state  this  only  for  informa- 
tion. Let  me  say  to  him  that  this  alter- 
native has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and 
myself.  It  Is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No. 
134  which  we  Introduced  on  January  20, 
1966. 

By  way  of  discussion.  Incidentally,  I 
Identify  myself  with  mar  colleagues  on 


this  vote.  We  should  vote.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  wishes  to 
imdo  the  resolution  of  August  1964 — 
which  I  believe  would  be  a  mistake,  be- 
cause It  would  repudiate  the  President 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world — then  let  him  put 
it  up  and  let  us  vote  it  up  or  down.  The 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc]  states  that  he  In- 
tends to  offer  on  draftees,  would  be  a 
great  mistake,  in  my  opinion.  I  will  vote 
against  them  both,  but  let  us  vote  them 
up  or  down.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  need 
to  apologize  for  my  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  to  date.  I  do  believe  that 
the  deep  disquiet  In  the  country  relates 
to  things  which  we  could  answer  if  the 
President  allowed  us  to  consider  a  resolu- 
tion that  he  might  propose  to  us  to  re- 
place the  one  of  August  1964. 

I  believe  that  resolution  is  out  of  date, 
that  It  was  a  power  of  attorney  given 
to  the  President  for  a  certain  purpose,  to 
meet  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  situation. 

We  can  always  pass  a  resolution,  but  I 
believe  the  genei-al  feeling  here  would  be 
that  in  the  face  of  a  war  situation,  if  a 
resolution  were  passed  that  the  President 
has  not  asked  for,  it  would  downgrade 
the  President's  control  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  our  country,  which  would  put  us 
in  an  embarrassing  and  difficult  position. 

Perhaps,  if  there  had  been  no  resolu- 
tion at  all,  then  we  would  be  arguing 
about  it  in  a  different  way,  but  there  was 
a  resolution.  The  real  objection  is  that 
that  resolution  is  now  out  of  date. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  and  myself  wish  to  concen- 
trate attention  on  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  South  Vietnam, 
which  the  President  has  already  emi^a- 
sized  at  Honolulu.  We  would  give  atten. 
tion  to  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
resources  which  we  would  be  willing  to 
devote  to  the  struggle,  under  present 
circumstances,  which  would  have  an  ef- 
fect— we  cannot  all  be  armchair  gen- 
erals— but  which  would  have  the  effect 
on  the  totality  of  the  commitment  un- 
dertaken. 

Of  course.  It  can  be  put  on  this  au- 
thorization bill;  and  it  could  be  voted 
up  or  down;  but,  frankly,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and 
I,  who  have  been  considering  such  a  step, 
would  be  reluctant,  except  in  extremis, 
to  do  it.  We  would  rather  have  the  Pres- 
ident suggest  one.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  has  been  supporting  the  President. 
I  think.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  does  have  a  resolution,  many 
people  would  like  to  have  this  declara- 
tion updated  in  view  of  events. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  only  point  out  that  I  did  not  refer 
to  the  Senator.  I  said  those  who  are  op- 
posing the  resolution  should  bring  for- 
ward some  alternative  to  the  pending 
authorization  if  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
them.  I  am  familiar  with  the  resolution 
of  the  Senator.  I  do  not  think  I  can  vote 
for  it  in  totality,  but  he  has  brought  it 
here  in  good  faith.  I  was  referring  to 
those  who  object  but  who  are  not  offering 
alternatives. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  has 
that  matter  been  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   Yes. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Was  it  subject  to 
discussion  at  all  during  the  recent  hear- 
ings? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  refused  to 
have  hearings  on  that  motion.  Perhaps 
there  are  others  who  felt  that  way.  I 
can  understand  why.  He  Is  concerned 
about  denigrating  the  position  of  the 
President,  the  man  who  is  charged  under 
the  Constitution  with  our  foreign  policy. 
Unless  the  President  requests  one,  we 
would  be  reluctant  to  offer  one,  except  in 
extremis.  I  am  not  prepared  at  the  mo- 
ment to  say  that  there  is  that  much  of  a 
break  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Government.  I 
would  rather  have  something  put  for- 
ward that  is  constructive,  ajid  have  the 
President  come  forward  with  some  idea 
of  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
there  is  dissatisfaction  In  the  country 
over  this  resolution,  because  it  is  out  of 
date,  and  we  think  there  should  be  an- 
other expression,  so  that  we  could  at  least 
Join  the  Pi-esident  in  what  is  the  policy 
of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I 
think  the  acting  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
join  me  in  saying  that  this  matter  has 
been  discussed,  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  something  deflnite  placed  be- 
fore the  Congress,  which  might  reiterate 
the  feelings  of  any  of  those  who  might 
be  opposed  or  for  it.  I  think  the  matter 
is  still  under  active  discussion.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  President  not  to  come  before 
the  Congress  in  this  particular  case  and 
consult  with  us,  or  have  us  consult  with 
him,  or  even  have  them  suggest  some- 
thing. I  think  he  would  be  the  last  one 
to  suggest  that  that  should  not  happen. 

But,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  said,  we  have  had  much  advice  and 
no  answers.  We  have  had  many  ques- 
tions, but  no  answers. 

I  think  the  Record  ought  to  be  clear 
about  what  happened  last  Saturday. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  matter  on  Thursday.  It  was 
discussed  with  other  Senators.  We  said, 
"Pine.  If  anyone  has  anything  to  add 
to  the  debate  on  this  psu^cular  question, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them." 

I  was  busy  on  a  bill  Saturday,  but  I 
said  I  could  come  to  the  floor  In  5  minutes 
If  a  Senator  had  anything  to  say.  No 
Senator  apparently  had  anything  to  say. 
This  is  important.  It  is  not  very  com- 
fortable to  the  troops  who  are  in  Viet- 
nam, or  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  or  the  people  in  the  United  States, 
to  read  that  the  Senate  cannot  agree  on 
whether  military  support  shall  be 
gianted  to  our  troops  there. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  bill.  In  effect, 
asking  for  additional  support  for  our  mil- 
itary was  introduced  into  the  Senate  over 
a  month  ago.  on  the  19th  of  January.  All 
of  these  delays  tie  into  the  same  general 
disagreement.  I  would  urge  that  we  get 
on  with  this  matter,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 
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I  would  aaaoclate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. It  Is  creating  a  most  unfavorable 
Impression  all  around  the  world.    ^^ 

Recent  polls  show  a  large  majority  of 
the  American  people  are  behind  the  Pres- 
ident, even  though  some  of  our  colleagues 
apparently  still  do  not  wish  to  act. 

Bifr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  session  was  called  last  Saturday 
to  give  Senators  who  wanted  to  speak  an 
opportunity  to  make  whatever  speeches 
they  wished  to  make.  I  sent  a  wire  to 
every  one  of  the  100  Senators,  Including 
myself,  to  make  sure  that  we  would  all 
receive  wires,  that  If  they  had  speeches 
to  make  they  should  come  and  make 
them.  We  adjourned  because  of  a  lack 
of  a  quorum.  In  my  judgment,  we  could 
have  gotten  a  quortim. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symwotoh]  Is  on  the  floor.  He  sxig- 
gested  a  quonmi.  We  discussed  the  mat- 
ter. He  would  have  been  willing  to 
withhold  that  suggestion  If  we  could  have 
had  any  Senator  come  here  to  make  a 
speech.  There  again  I  suspected  that 
those  who  did  not  want  to  vote  did  not 
want  to  make  speeches,  either.  Those 
Senators,  it  appears,  do  not  want  to  make 
their  speeches  and  will  not  vote. 

If  I  may  say  so,  it  is  even  more  than  a 
flUbuster,  because  during  a  filibuster  we 
at  least  make  speeches.  Those  who  are 
engaging  in  a  filibuster  make  speeches. 
If  they  do  not  want  to  vote,  at  lea.st  they 
ought  to  speak. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr  JAVrrS.    I  think  it  Is  pretty  well 
recognlMd  that  what  we  are  concerned 
about  Is  erosion  of  domestic  support  for 
the  President's  policy.     I  think,  in  all 
frankness,  the  troops  who  are  in  South 
Vietnam  are  not  going  to  be  out  of  am- 
munition and  guns  because  we  have  de- 
layed F>asslng  the  supplemental  author- 
ization bill  in  the  last  2  weeks.    But  I  do 
think  that  responsibility  demands  that 
we  should  move  with  vigor  and  alacrity 
in  pursuing  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States.    So  I  join  my  colleagues  In  urg- 
ing it.    I  couple  that  statement  with  the 
fact  that  I  hope  the  President  will  seek 
the  urgent  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people.   I  believe  that  he  should  bring 
forward  a  new  resolution  or  ask  Congress 
for  a  new  expression  on  this  matter  and 
update  the  resolution  of  1964,  which  has 
resulted  in  vexing  debate  and  in  much 
free  speech. 

Mr.  MAQNU80N.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  no  exact 
idea,  but  I  know  this  is  a  matter  which 
has  been  discussed  in  the  Senate  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  loin  with  them  In  their 
anxiety  to  get  a  vote,  because  it  is  begin- 
ning to  look  unseemJngly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  the  people  of  this  country 
and  to  our  own  troops  over  there  that  we 
are  not  acting  yet. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator,  in  respect  to  what  he  said 
about  the  2  weeks  and  that  the  troops  are 


not  going  to  be  out  of  ammunition  be- 
cause we  have  not  voted  in  the  2  we^s, 
that  the  Senator  and  the  rest  of  us  have 
been  aroimd  the  military  for  some  time, 
and  we  know  that  while  it  may  be  2 
weeks  at  the  beginning,  it  may  be  2 
months  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr .  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  Is  another 
side  to  this  question.  This  morning  I 
submitted  evidence  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  there  are  spe- 
cific problems  that  have  to  be  taken  care 

of. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  friend  from 
New  York.  We  rarely  disagree  on  this 
subject.  Based  on  Information  given  to 
me,  unless  we  go  forward  now,  we  will  be 
responsible  for  additional  casualties  in 
Vietnam. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  does  not 
agree,  I  hope  he  will  give  me  opportunity 
to  show  him  Information  I  possess  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  On  this  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  but  I  base  my  plea  not  only  on 
his  expertise,  which  I  respect  greatly, 
but  also  because  I  believe  It  is  not  appro- 
priate, in  a  situation  as  critical  as  this 
to  our  troops,  our  Nation,  suid  the  world, 
to  carry  this  along  further. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  To  which  I 
wholeheartedly  agree. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Here  Is  the 
need  of  the  bill  on  Vietnam,  and  that  is 
the  supplemental  aid  bill  for  the  Viet- 
namese Government.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  If  the  Senator  would  look  at  it  to 
understand  how  urgent  It  Is.  They  are 
trying  to  get  the  bill  out  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  now. 

This  bill  has  been  In  committee  for 
almost  3  weeks. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  vote  on  the 
matter.  If  anyone  wishes  to  discuss 
this  subject  or  any  other,  I  will  yield  the 
floor.  Otherwise.  I  suggest  that  we  re- 
cess until  4  o'clock  because  I  made  a 
commitment  that  the  Senate  would  not 
vote  until  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  there  an  agreement 
that  there  will  be  a  vote  at  4  o'clock? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  I  have 
no  agreement,  I  regret  to  say.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  times  I  made  a  commit- 
ment that  I  would  not  ask  for  a  vote  be- 
fore 4  o'clock.  I  have  declined  to  make 
similar  commitments  diulng  the  pre- 
vious week,  but  those  who  have  been  de- 
laying this  bill  are  having  discussions 
about  what  their  procedure  will  be.  In 
fairness.  I  felt  it  should  be  at  4  o'clock. 
I  made  that  commitment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  was  trying  to  get 
information  as  to  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  a  vote  or  are  we  still  discussing  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  would  serve  the  same  purpose  if 
I  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
from  all  reports,  the  morale  of  the 
UjB.  Armed  Forces  fighting  In  Vietnam 
is  excellent.  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  Members  of  this  body  that 
their  morale  remains  excellent.  It  Is  all 
too  easy  for  both  public  oCQcials  and 
members  of  the  public  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  both  our  words  and  actions  can  and 
do  have  an  impact  upon  the  morale  of 
our  fighting  forces. 

There  has  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion a  booklet  entitled  "Soldier  Manage- 
ment and  Morale,"  issued  in  1953  or  1954 
by  the  U.S.  Army.  Europe,  and  personally 
written  by  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  then 
commander-in-chief.  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 
Eim>pe.  This  booklet  is  still  in  use  In  the 
Army. 

The  section  of  this  booklet  entitled 
"Outside  Influence  on  Morale"  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  pertinent  to  all  Americans, 
particularly  to  those  in  official  positions 
of  our  Government  who  have  any  con- 
cern for  the  morale  of  our  fighting  forces. 
The  section  on  "Outside  Influence  on 
Morale"  reads  as  follows: 


The  factors,  adjuncts,  and  Indications  ot 
morale  covered  so  far  have  to  do  with  those 
things  that  are  generally  within  the  ability 
of  the  military  leadership  and  management 
to  Influence.  But  there  are  influences  on  the 
morale  of  soldiers,  especially  those  on  duty 
In  a  far-off  land,  which  stem  from  attitudes 
of  offlcials.  Members  of  Congress,  the  press, 
radio  commentators,  and  the  public  at  home. 
These  factors  have  to  do  with  the  last  two 
elements  of  the  basic  premise:  (2)  An  Im- 
portant Job.   (8)    and  receiving  recognition. 

It  la  necessary  that  the  soldier  feel  that 
be  is  needed  where  he  Is  in  an  Important  mis- 
sion, that  his  sacrifices  are  of  both  immedi- 
ate and  of  long-range  benefit  to  his  country, 
his  home,  bis  family,  and  himself.  Be  will 
feel  that  Importance  so  long  as  the  people 
at  home  feel  it.  He  is  very  sensitive  to  pub- 
lic opinion  at  home  and,  because  of  good 
radio,  newspaper,  and  mail  facilities,  is  con- 
stantly abreast  .of  the  attitude  at  home  to- 
ward the  Importance  of  his  job.  The  home- 
town and  other  releases  by  information  of- 
ficers play  an  Important  part  in  the  atti- 
tude at  home.  Unless  the  people  at  home 
help  maintain  In  him  the  feeling  that  he  Is 
doing  an  Important  Job  for  them,  the  heart 
of  the  basic  premise  upon  which  good  morale 
Is  built  Is  eliminated.  Then  the  several  ad- 
juncts to  morale  cannot  fully  fill  the  void 
regardless  of  the  efforts  made. 

The  third  element — "receiving  recogni- 
tion"— generally  follows  from  the  second, 
Insofar  as  the  attitude  of  the  public  is  con- 
cerned. VisiU,  speeches  and  acUona  of  of- 
ficials, articles  by  newspaper  correspondents 
and  contents  of  letters  which  the  soldier 
receives  from  home  all  affect  morale.  Be- 
cause of  this,  every  dtlsen  shares  with  the 
military  leaders  the  responsibility  for  the 
morale  of  the  service  personnel. 

This  little  booklet  then  states  In 
summary: 

The  morale  of  a  man  In  a  military  orga- 
nization comes  from  many  factors.  It  may 
weU  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  "confidence." 
Confidence  In  his  training,  equipment,  lead- 
ership. In  himself.  In  his  unit,  and  In  the 
support  from  home.  The  military  com- 
manders play  a  big  part  In  It  but  so  do 
civilian  officials,  Members  of  Congress,  the 
press,  radio  commentators,  and  the  general 
public  at  home.  Together  they  must  insure 
that  the  soldier  does  weU  at  an  important 
Job  and  receives  recognition  for  it.    So  long 
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as  this  Is  accomplished  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  confidence,  well-being,  and  prog- 
ress In  a  military  unit;  and  the  report  which 
states  that  the  "morale  Is  excellent"  will 
be  sound. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  question 
that  the  debate  now  taking  place  In  the 
Senate  has  a  major  relation  to  the  morale 
of  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  Not  only  the 
military  supplies  which  would  be  author- 
ized under  the  pending  legislation,  but 
also  the  morale  of  American  servicemen 
is  seriously  involved  in  this  current 
debate. 

OBOn    rOB    ADJOUBNIfEN'T    -DNTIL    11    A.K. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today. 
It  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11  o'clock 
tcMnorrow  morning.  

The  PRESIDINp  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symington  In  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  39  Leg.] 

Aiken  Bartke  Mundt 

Allott  Hayden  Murphy 

Anderson  Hlckenlooper  Muskle 

Bartlett  mu  Neleon 

Bass  Holland  Neuberger 

Bayh  Hrufika  Pastore 

Bennett  Inouye  Pearson 

Bible  Jackson  Prouty 

Bogga  Javlts  Proxmlre 

Burdlck  Jordan,  Idatto  Randolph 

Byrd,  Va.  Kennedy.  Mtes.  Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va.       Kennedy.  N|T.  Russell.  8.C. 

cannon  Kuchel  Russell,  Ge. 

Case  long.  Mo.  SaltonstaU 

Clark  Long,  La.  Scott 

Cooper  MagnuEon  Simpson 

Cotton  Mansfield  Smatbers 

Curtis  McCarthy  Smith 

Dirksen  McClellan  Sparkman 

Domlnlck  McOee  Stennis 

Douglas  McOovem  Symington 

lastland  Mclntyre  Talmadge 

Ervin  McNamara  Thurmond 

Fannin  Metcalf  Tower 

Fong  Mondale  Tydlngs 

Pxilbrlght  Monroney    ;  WUllams,  N.J. 

Oore  Montoya      I  Williams.  Del. 

Oruening  Morse  Tarb<Hrough 

Harris  Morton  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hart  Moss  Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  Is  pres- 
ent. I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  IPresident,  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  only  a  very  few  min- 
utes. The  only  point  that  I  have  in  mind 
has  already  been  brought  out  once  in 
debate,  but  perhaps  what  I  have  to  say 
will  spell  out  the  figures  a  little  better. 

The  pending  bill,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  for  authorization  of  military  funds. 
Last  yeau-,  the  appropriation  bill  and  the 
authorization  bill  carried  $1.7  billion  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  When  those  cal- 
culations were  made  and  that  figure  ar- 
rived at,  the  Department  of  Defense  as- 
sumed that  there  would  be  an  additional 
authorization  not  later  than  the  28th 
day  of  February  1966,     That  is  today. 

That  was  the  first  aasumptlon,  which 
proves  conclusively,  even  though  there  is 
further  proof,  that  time  has  already  run 
out,  and  that  there  is  need  now  for  funds 
for  necessary  military  construction  and 
other  military  hardware. 


But  that  is  not  all.  Since  that  assump- 
tion was  made,  the  time  has  not  only 
passed,  but  the  level  of  military  operA- 
tions  upon  which  this  $1.7  billion  calcu- 
lation was  based  has  doubled — even  more 
than  doubled — it  has  tripled. 

So  this  problem  is  like  being  caught 
between  two  millstones.  Congress  is 
actually  failing  to  perform  a  necessary 
function  here  in  providing  the  needed 
authorization  and  money. 

I  repeat,  the  time  has  run  out.  and  we 
have  far  more  than  doubled  the  military 
activity.  That  means  we  have  more  than 
doubled  the  rate  at  which  money  is  spent 
and  is  needed.  This  now  is  a  matter  of 
necessity;  there  is  no  discretion  left. 
These  are  the  hard  facts. 

I  think  we  have  had  enough  discussion. 
The  demands  are  such  that  I  believe  the 
leadership  should  exhaust  every  effort 
that  they  can,  and  we  should  all,  by  per- 
suasion and  any  way  possible,  seek  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  vote. 

Things  have  been  a  little  better  down 
there  in  the  fighting  in  the  last  few  days. 
We  are  proud  of  that.  But,  basically 
and  fundamentally,  it  is  not  any  better. 
The  need  for  these  funds  is  Just  as  great 
or  even  greater  than  it  was  a  month  or 
60  days  ago.  The  President  has  said  as 
much,  with  all  of  his  hopefulness,  for 
some  kind  of  peace  negotiations  or  some 
kind  of  interlude.  He  said  on  Saturday 
that  the  fighting  Is  going  to  be  hard  and 
it  is  going  to  be  long.  So  I  believe  that 
the  onus  and  the  burden  rests  right  here 
m  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  we  have 
no  choice  left  except  to  exhaust  every 
possible  effort  to  proceed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSEIiL  of  Georgia.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  that  statement.  Prom  what  has 
transpired  here  during  the  past  3  weeks, 
one  would  think  that  we  were  discussing 
whether  it  was  wise  to  have  any  military 
intervention  In  Vietnam.  The  truth  is, 
we  are  there.  The  question  is:  Are  we 
going  to  support  our  men  who  are  there 
under  the  U.S.  flag?  These  men  are  not 
there  of  their  own  volition,  but  vmder 
orders  from  a  higher  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  I  hope  the 
leadership  will  serve  notice  here  tonight 
that  we  are  coming  in  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock,  and  that  the  Senate 
will  stay  in  session  until  it  votes  on  the 
bill.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  conclusion.  It  may  in- 
convenience Senators,  but  it  will  not  kill 
them.  The  lives  of  some  American  boys 
in  Vietnam  could  be  lost  if  we  keep 
shilly-shallying  around  here  a  great  deal 
longer  with  this  resolution.  There  are 
some  items  that  are  greatly  in  demand 
in  Vietnam  at  this  time.  I  believe  that 
the  leadership  would  be  completely  jus- 
tified in  serving  notice  that  the  Senate 
will  come  in  tomorrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock,  and  that  it  will  remain  in  ses- 
sion until  it  votes  on  the  resolution. 

We  should  vote  the  issue  up  or  down. 
If  Senators  wish  to  kiU  it,  let  them  say 
so,  but  do  not  leave  our  young  men  over 
9,000  miles  away  from  home,  without  the 
resources  with  which  to  defend  them- 


selves, without  food,  without  adequate 
transportation,  without  medicine. 

If  the  Senate  Is  going  to  defeat  the 
authorizatl<m,  its  Members  should  stand 
up  forthrightly  and  do  so. 

I  hope  that  the  leadership  will  keep 
the  Senate  in  session  until  it  votes  on  the 
measure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  very  much  fw  his  fine 
statement. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  add  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  have  Just  said. 
From  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  were 
unanimous  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  reporting  the  bill  promptly. 
While  some  of  the  Members  did  not  fully 
agree,  possibly,  with  the  question  of  pol- 
icy, they  did  agree  with  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  just  stated, 
that  this  is  a  question  of  necessity  for 
our  boys  who  are  serving  under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  Commander  in  Chief  over 
in  Vietnam  today. 

I  agree  with  everything  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi have  said.  I  hope  that  we  will 
pass  this  bill  promptly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  comments. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  close 
with  this  statement,  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Con- 
gress have  stopped,  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  war — I  repeat,  stopped  right  in  the 
middle  of  a  war — and  refused  to  pass 
necessary  supporting  legislation  for  men 
who  have  already  been  given  their  bay- 
onets, men  who  are  fighting  on  the  bat- 
tlefronts  every  day;  but,  instesul,  we 
argue  as  to  how  we  got  there,  whether 
we  should  be  there,  and  the  policies  sur- 
rounding the  issue.  The  need  for  such 
debate  has  long  since  passed. 

The  need  is  now.  The  time  for  action 
is  already  here. 

UNANIMOVS-CONSKKT   RKQUSST 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  meets  on  tomorrow,  after  the 
morning  hour,  debate  be  limited  to  2 
hours  on  each  amendment,  1  hour  for 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  and  the 
remainder  of  t^  time  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator^Trom  Georgia,  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill;  and  that  de- 
bate on  the  bill  itself  be  limited  to  4 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  include  in  the  re- 
quest that  all  amendments  be  germane, 
and  I  should  now  like  to  make  the  same 
motion  for  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
a  motion  or  imanimous  consent? 
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Mr.  LOMO  of  LooliUna.  Mr.  Preil- 
dent,  I  Mk  unanlinou*  oonaent  that  when 
the  Senate  meets  on  Tliunday.  that 
detMte  be  limited  to  2  hours  on  each 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided.  1  hour 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgla,  and  1  hour  under  the  control  of 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment;  and  that 
debate  on  final  passage  be  limited  to  4 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Wait  a  minute— the 
minority  leader  has  something  to  say  on 
that 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  does  that 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 

The    PRKSIDINO    OFFICER.       The 
,  Senator  will  suspend.    The  Senate  will 
please  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  BASS.  Does  that  mean  that  we 
are  going  to  '««p'«*  of  this  matter  on 
Thursday  and  vote  <m  final  passage  of 
this  reeohitlOQ  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well.  It  Is 
possible  that  so  many  amendments  could 
be  offered  that,  allowing  for  1  hour  on 
each  side,  we  might  have  to  go  on 
through  Thursday.  Friday,  or  even 
Saturday  imtll  we  eventually  come  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  BASS.  What  about  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  then? 

Bffr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Objection 
has  already  been  heard  on  limiting 
debate  tomorrow  and  Wednesday.  I  am 
now  asking  that  we  limit  debate  on 
Thursday  In  order  that  we  might  be  sure 
to  vote  on  this  bUl. 

Mr.  BASS.  Let  me  say  here  that  I  do 
not  see  the  need  for  continuing  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday,  because  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  have  explained  the 
situation  very  wdl.  The  business  of 
delaying  and  filibustering — and  it  is  a 
filibuster— whether  we  are  an  eagle,  a 
hawk,  or  a  dove,  has  gone  on  long 
enough.  This  resolution  has  been  dis- 
cussed all  the  way.  SMiators  can  stand 
up  all  night  or  all  day,  or  all  week,  and 
say  whether  they  agree  with  the  position 
of  this  Nation  or  not.  but  we  should  oome 
forward  and  vote— and  we  should  do  so 
now — on  whether  we  are  going  to  supply 
our  men  or  not  with  what  they  need.  If 
we  are  not  going  to  do  anything  else,  if 
we  cannot  get  unanimous  consent,  then  I 
suggest  to  my  leader :  Let  us  file  a  motion 
for  cloture,  and  let  the  Senate  get  down 
to  business.  Let  us  take  care  of  our 
fighting  men. 

The  hawks  and  the  doves  have  been 
flying  all  over.  They  have  had  the  Sen- 
ate fioor.  They  have  had  television. 
They  have  had  the  whole  country.  Now 
It  is  time  for  the  eagles  to  sUrt  taking 
over  to  see  that  our  American  men  on  the 
battlefronts  in  southeast  Asia  shall  be 
provided  with  the  necessary  means.  If 
we  are  not  going  to  do  that,  we  should 
get  up  a  resolution  which  will  draw  the 
line  as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  get 
out  or  stay  there. 


Z  am  not  hen  to  say  whether  we  should 
start  shotting  or  st<K>  shooting.  That  Is 
not  my  prerogative,  or  my  tnisiness.  I 
am  here  to  say  that  I  am  getting  sick  and 
tired  of  seeing  our  American  fighting 
men  disregarded  in  the  way  that  they 
are. 

Twenty -one  years  ago,  I  was  on  the  fir- 
ing line  myself.  I  would  hate  to  think 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  over  2 
million  men  who  were  serving  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater  of  operations  with  me  at 
that  time,  if  we  had  to  sit  down  and 
worry  about  whether  we  were  g(^ng  to 
get  enough  bombs  to  fly  a  mission  the 
next  day,  or  whether  we  were  going  to 
get  enough  gasoline  to  fly  a  P-51  to  es- 
cort a  bombing  mission  over  Nazi  Ger- 
many. However,  that  is  exactly  what 
is  going  on  at  the  present  moment.  It 
Is  almost  a  laughable  situation,  that  a 
group  of  100  grown  men,  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  cannot  come 
to  some  decision  as  to  whether  our  men, 
fighting  for  the  welfare  of  this  Natlmi 
and  the  freedom  of  the  world — when  we 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  equip- 
ment, clothes,  food,  and  comforts  neces- 
sary for  a  man  sacrificing  his  life — right 
or  wrong — It  was  not  his  decision  to  be 
there— should  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Objec- 
tirni  is  heard. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   Mr.  President,  has  the 
SenatOT  been  recognized? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  recognized 

the 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Who  has  the  fioor? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  I  should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  what  has  been  said  here  this  after- 
noon by  the  Senators  from  Ge(»gla, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  get  to 
a  vote.  This  Is  the  first  time  in  the  last 
3  weeks  we  have  had  so  many  Senators 
on  the  floor,  so  I  suggest  respectfully 
that  our  acting  leader  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  when  we  can  ex- 
pect to  get  to  a  vote  on  the  pn^xwed 
amendment. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  been  standing 
trying  to  get  the  floor  to  express  my  point 
of  view.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senate 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  no  intention  at  any  time  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  along  the  lines  that  I  have  heard 
made  In  the  last  10  minutes  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  for  each  one  of  us  to  decide  the 
reasons  why  he  is  following  the  course 
of  action  he  Is  following.  I  would  be 
quite  less  than  himian,  of  course,  if  I 
applauded  the  innuendoes  in  the 
speeches  that  have  been  made  in  the  last 
10  minutes.  I  only  want  to  say  most 
respectfully  to  my  colle««uee  that  I  do 
not  yield  to  a  single  one  of  them  In  my 
sense  of  loyalty  to  my  Government  and 
to  the  men  in  Vietnam. 


There  are  quite  a  number  of  Senators  I 
see  In  trxmi  of  me  who  were  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  Hoxise  the  other  day, 
and  I  think,  in  view  of  the  statements 
made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  I  am  violating  no  privilege  if 
I  point  out  that  when  a  question  was 
asked  if  at  present  there  was  any  short- 
age for  any  of  our  men  there,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  replied  in  the  negative. 

Every  one  of  you  gentlemen  in  the 
Senate  know  I  would  not  be  supporting 
any  procedure  that  denied  our  fighting 
men  in  South  Vietnam  anything  they 
needed.  But  where  we  do  not  seem  to 
join  issue  and  where  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  looking  together  with  respect  to  the 
bill  Is  the  question  of  policy  Involved  In 
the  bill.  Many  Senators  have  been  as- 
suring us  that  there  is  no  question  of 
policy  involved. 

As  I  said  Friday — and  It  Is  In  the 
Record  if  any  Senator  wishes  to  read  It — 
this  bill  is  pregnant  with  policy,  and  new 
policy.  If  the  bill  is  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  proceeding,  in  my  Judgment, 
to  abdicate  some  great  responsibility  It 
owes  to  the  people  of  this  country.  All 
I  am  saying  Is  that  we  should  consider 
the  policy  questions  Involved. 
On  the  question  of  filibuster,  there  Is 

no  basis  for  this  charge 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield?    I  was  the  one  who  made 

the  charge 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    1 3^eld  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BASS.    How  long  does  it  take  to 

discuss  policy?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  Preeldent 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
LoiiMana  has  yielded  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Does  he  propose  to  offer  his 
amendment  this  afternoon  on  the  pend- 
ing bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  If  I  can 
get  the  fioor  In  my  own  right,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  the  Senator's  question, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  do  it  now  in  the 
position  I  have  been  placed  in. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  I  talked  to  the 
SenatOT  from  Alaska  this  afternoon,  he 
said  he  was  ready  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. That  amendment  Is  printed.  I 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  at  that  time.  At  that  time 
he  indicated  to  me  it  would  be  either  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
or  his  own  amendment,  although  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  not  in  print.  I  am  simply  asking  tor 
information  whether  the  amendment 
will  be  offered  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  give  that  Infor- 
mation, but  I  will  give  it  tn  my  own  time, 
because  it  requires  an  explanation,  In 
view  of  the  position  I  have  been  placed 
in,  and  I  have  not  placed  myself  In  this 
position,  in  the  last  hour  and  a  half.  I 
want  to  be  sure  I  am  protected  in  my 
parliamentary  rights,  so  I  wish  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  one  more 
question.  There  are  no  other  amend- 
ments printed.  I  am  Mking  whether 
there  will  be  other  amendments  of- 
fered  

Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  Judgment,  there 
will  be. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  asking  whether 
other  amendments  will  be  offered,  so  we 
can  see  how  the  business  lOan  be  disposed 
of.  II 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  judgment,  other 
amendments  will  be  offered,  but  it  is 
going  to  depend  upon  what  happens 
when  I  get  the  floor  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  what  happens  between  now 
and  6  o'clock,  when  a  group  in  the  Sen- 
ate expect  to  confer  between  now  and  6 
o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  a  parUsunentary  in- 
quiry.   Is  there  a  unaniiaous  consent  in 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  none. 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Chair  recognized 
my  objection  to  the  one  for  Thursday? 
The     PRESIDING     CXFFICER.     The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  yield  the  floor 
now  until  I  get  it  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  to  me?  I  tried  to  get  him  to  yield 
to  me  three  times.  If  he  does  not  wish 
to  yield  to  me,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lovdsianti.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  wish  to 
say  again  this  is  a  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. There  has  been  debate  but  not  on 
the  merits  of  the  pending  legislation.  No 
debate  has  been  directed  to  the  content 
of  the  pending  legislation  since  the  open- 
ing remarks  were  made  tn  presenting  the 
bill  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall].  Almost  everything  else  per- 
taining to  Vietnam  has  been  discussed 
except  the  contents  of  the  pending  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1 
stated  that  it  contained  some  matters  of 
policy.  I  read  his  remiirlcs  of  last  Fri- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  the  timie  has  come  when 
the  Senate  must  take  some  action  on 
the  pending  bill.  We  are  making  our- 
selves ridiculous  by  talking  about  every- 
thing except  what  the  bill  proposes  to 
autho^-ize. 

Oh,  I  have  been  in  filibusters,  but  I 
have  never  run  one  like  this  one.  In 
filibusters  where  I  paribicipate,  we  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  question. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  come  In  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  and  stay  in 
session  and  discuss  the  bill  imtil  we  pass 
it.  I  might  be  the  only  one  willing  to 
do  this,  but  I  will  be  here  tomorrow. 

If  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  made,  I  shall 
try  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ques- 
tion and  see  who  wants  to  have  a  dila- 


tory and  desultory  debate,  while  some 
men  of  the  same  blood  as  we  are  dying 
In  Vietnam. 

I  shall  ask  the  leadership  to  protect 
me  If  a  imanimous-consent  request  is 
made.  I  cannot  be  here  all  the  time.  I 
am  presiding  over  hearings  on  authori- 
zations and  appropriations  for  the  flscal 
year  1967. 

I  hope  the  leadership  will  protect  me 
in  my  desire  to  determine  whether  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  wish  to  continue  to 
follow  the  procedure  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing for  the  last  3  weeks.  We  should 
take  some  action  one  way  or  another. 

If  Senators  want  to  vote  down  motions 
to  adjourn  and  thereby  to  indicate  that 
the  bill  should  continue  to  hang  here 
while  the  authorization  Is  bswily  needed 
to  support  our  efforts  in  Vietnam,  let 
them  do  it.  Let  no  Senator  delude  him- 
self that  this  equipment  is  not  badly 
needed  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  not  only  am- 
munition that  is  involved. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator explain  the  provision  in  the  House 
committee  report  which  indicates  that 
the  pending  bill  does  not  provide  for  any 
acceleration  of  any  badly  needed  goods, 
and  might  even  properly  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  1967  authorization? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  explain  what  was  in  the 
House  committee  report  any  more  than 
I  xmdertake  to  explain  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  on  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  I  am  not  responsible  for 
the  House  report  any  more  than  I  am 
responsible  for  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  might  say  that  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  very  sympathetic, 
I  am  told,  to  the  needs  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. The  question  Is  as  to  how  badly 
supplies  are  needed  and  as  to  the  urgen- 
cy. The  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  House  stated  that  there  was  no  par- 
ticular urgency  and  that  this  bill  Is  a  kind 
of  legerdemain  affecting  next  year's 
budget.  It  was  handled  in  this  way  so 
there  would  not  be  as  big  a  deficit  as 
would  have  been  the  case  otherwise. 
Therefore  these  authorizations  were 
shifted  into  this  bill.  As  far  as  the  mate- 
riel being  needed  now,  the  House  stated 
that  the  testimony  on  that  point  was  not 
persuasive. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  undertake  to  ex- 
plain the  House  language?  What  he  has 
said  sounds  more  like  the  Senator  frcm 
Arkansas  than  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  testimony  before  our  committees  in- 
dicated that  this  legislation  is  urgently 
needed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  a  big 
difference  between  the  testimony  in  the 
Senator's  committee  and  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Half  of  the  testi- 
mony on  the  Senator's  ocmmittee  has 
been  deleted.  It  does  not  mean  a  thing 
when  anybody  reads  it.  In  my  commit- 
tee, we  at  least  try  to  inform  the  people 
of  the  country  what  this  is  about. 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor's committee  did  that. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  did. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor had  lengthy  hearings  and  had  the 
hearings  televised,  while  our  hearings 
were  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  most  of  the 
testimony  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Senator's  committee  was  deleted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No,  that  is 
not  correct.  That  statement  is  not  cor- 
rect. Most  of  it  was  not  deleted.  Less 
than  25  percent  of  it  was  deleted;  only 
that  part  that  was  classified  was  deleted. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  object  to 
that.  The  Senator  said  that  there  is  a 
big  difference  between  the  committees. 
There  is  a  big  difference  lietween  them. 
I  am  glad  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  made  every  effort  to  tell  the 
American  i>eople  what  this  is  all  about. 
Mr.  RUSSEXL  of  Georgia.  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  Senator's  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator was  criticizing  us.  It  sounded  like 
that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No,  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  Senator's  committee. 
I  apologize  if  the  Senator  thought  I  was 
criticizing  his  committee. 

Until  the  Senator  referred  to  the  C(an- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  I  had  not 
mentioned  the  Senator's  committee  or 
the  Senator  and  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSKI.I.  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wonder 
whether  tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
talking  about  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
or  the  bill  that  is  in  his  committee  at 
the  moment.  There  Is  a  bill  now  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  was  rel3^1ng  upon  what 
the  House  committee  said  about  the  bill 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
rather  than  the  pending  bill.  That  bill 
had  a  statement  in  it  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  urgency  and  that 
unless  we  passed  that  bill  many  lives 
would  be  lost. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  For  the 
moment  I  decline  to  be  brought  Into  any 
ring-around-the-rosy  discussion  on  dis- 
cussions in  the  House  committee.  I  do 
not  consider  it  appropriate  in  the 
first  place,  to  discuss  it  here. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  been  support- 
ing the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Mississippi,  and 
Massachusetts,  ever  since  this  debate 
started,  as  appears  from  the  colloquy, 
while  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was 
mftifing  his  first  speech.  I  shall  continue 
in  that  course  until  we  pass  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  every  time  we  get  acri- 
monious In  our  discussions  here  on  the 
fioor,  we  are  doing  a  very  great  disservice 
to  our  coimtry.  I  wish  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  In  a  visit  to  my  home  State, 
which  I  know  as  a  patriotic  State,  just 
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ft  few  dMjt  ftco,  I  found  thiit  this  di5c\u- 
slon  here  was  oai»ln«:  oonfiulon,  was 
causing  loM  of  morale  In  the  minds  of 
our  people  at  home. 

I  wlah  all  Senators  could  have  heard 
the  qooCatloa  from  the  Army  textbook 
on  morale  in  the  armed  serrices  which 
was  pla49ed  In  the  Rsoou  a  little  while 
ago  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Talking  about  men  being  hurt  in  Viet- 
nam, talking  about  casualties  there,  I 
believe  that  confusion  in  our  country 
and  destruction  of  the  morale  of  the 
homes  whose  sons  are  serving  in  the 
armed  senrlces  ot  our  country  is  as  great 
a  cause  of  loss  of  morale  at  the  front  as 
could  possibly  be  occasioned  by  a  great 
step-up  in  the  casusdties  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  we  may  bring  this  debate 
to  a  halt  even  by  filing  a  cloture  motion 
if  that  is  necessary.  I  am  not  very 
stnmg  for  cloture.  I  am  strong  for 
lengthy  debate,  as  Senators  know.  But  I 
think  that  every  ordinary  and  reasonable 
limit  has  been  exceeded  in  this  debate 
and  I  would  vote  for  cloture. 

I  hope  that  the  leaders  of  this  debate 
will  insist  on  cloture  or  get  some  agree- 
ment, formal  or  informal,  to  bring  this 
to  a  close. 

I  think  we  are  sapping  the  morale  of 
the  men  in  Vietnam  and  sapping  the 
morale  of  their  f amillee  at  home  by  this 
long  discussion.  If  Senators  do  not  think 
that  that  is  so  talk  to  the  people  at  home 
whoee  boys  are  in  the  service.  They  wUl 
tell  you  that  their  morale  is  being 
strained  and  grievously  hurt  by  this  dis- 
cussion. I  hope  that  this  debate  will  be 
brought -to  an  early  conclusion. 

I  completely  support  the  consistent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
we  come  in  tomorrow  and  see  this  matter 
through.  We  can  see  it  through.  We 
should  see  it  through.  It  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  country  if  we  do  see  it 
through  tomorrow,  if  it  takes  an  all- 
night  session  or  however  long  it  takes. 

Let  us  get  dcme  with  this  matter  and 
assiu*e  not  only  our  men  over  there,  fight- 
ing and  in  danger,  some  of  whom  may 
die,  but  also  assure  their  families,  friends, 
and  communities  that  there  is  not  a  great 
division  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject 
of  prompt  supply  of  the  things  that  they 
need.  That  is  what  is  involved  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  This  discussion  cannot 
possibly  help  the  country.  It  cannot 
establish  policy.  It  cannot  help  any- 
thing except  our  enemies.  This  is  not  a 
policymaking  bill. 

It  is  unusiul  for  members  of  one  com- 
mittee to  hold  up  legislation  reported 
from  another  committee  so  that  they 
can  have  televised  hearings  to  present 
the  question  before  the  country. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  televised  hear- 
ings and  I  did  not  hear  anything  that 
detracted  from  the  need  for  the  trending 
biU. 

Questions  were  asked  about  everything 
else,  but  Senators  did  not  ask  Mr.  Ken- 
nan  and  Oenerml  Gavin  whether  the  au- 
thorization In  the  pending  bill  is  needed. 
Mr.  PDLBRXOHT.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  pending  bill? 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes;  X 
meant  the  pending  btuiness  before  the 
Senate.  I  am  talking  about  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  liga- 
tions. Some  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  are  holding  this 
matter  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  We  are  not  hold- 
ing this  matter  up. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator ready  to  vote? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  committee 
has  taken  no  action  on  this  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Some 
members  of  the  committee  have  been 
holding  it  up.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  here  defending  his  action.  He  Is 
criticizing  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  its  statement  that  the  legislation 
is  necessary.  We  have  the  amazing  spec- 
tacle of  one  major  committee  delaying 
action  or  fUibusterlng,  or  whatever  one 
might  call  it,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
so  that  they  can  conduct  televised  hear- 
ings on  the  same  subject  that  another 
committee  has  reported  legislation  on. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  had 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  am 
on  record  for  hoping  we  would  get  to  a 
votr  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  trust  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  In  talking  about  the  nature  of 
this  debate,  was  not  criticizing  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  not  In  my 
mind  at  all. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it. 

I  have  been  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  some  14  years,  and  before 
that  testified  before  him  for  some  7  years. 
My  opinion  is  shared  by  everyone  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle;  namely,  that  no 
one  In  the  Senate  Is  more  courteous  when 
it  comes  to  people  stating  their  position, 
either  in  committee,  or  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  jrleld? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  accepts  the  assurance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  heard  all  of  the 
testimony  presented  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  both  that  which 
was  printed  and  that  which  was  deleted 
as  classlfled,  and  that  that  testimony  left 
in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  an  abiding  Impression  and  an 
abiding  conviction  that  the  speedy 
passage  of  this  bill  is  necessary  to  furnish 
weapons  to  o\u  boys  in  South  Vietnam 
who  are  being  attacked  at  this  moment 
by  the  enemy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  talk  about  this 
being  relevant  to  the  present  needs  of  the 
men  in  Vietnam  is  clearly  contravened 


by  the  statement  of  the  Vice  President  at 
the  meeting  at  the  White  House.  When 
the  Vice  President  was  asked  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House:  "Mr.  Vice  President, 
while  you  were  in  Vietnam,  did  you  find 
any  shortage  of  any  essential  material  at 
the  present  time?" 

The  Vice  President  responded,  ap- 
proximately in  these  words:  he  said  he 
had  asked  General  Westmoreland  and 
the  genereil  assured  him  that  there  was 
no  shortage  of  any  essential  material 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Does  the 
Senator  intend  to  continue  this  debate 
until  there  Is  a  shortage? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    No. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    How  long 
does  the  Senator  think  we  can  delay? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  only  time  I 
have  spoken  on  this  bill  has  been  In  this 
exchange.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Sena- 
tor accuses  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  defending  the  delay. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  think  debate  Is 
perfectly  proper,  because  there  is  no 
urgency.  It  is  quite  clear  there  Is  none. 
In  addition  to  the  statement  by  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  I 
recall,  made  a  similar  reply.  He  said 
that  this  bill,  as  the  House  committee 
report  itself  states,  is  not  designed  to 
supply  any  present,  current  deficiencies 
in  supplies  in  Vietnam;  It  is  for  a  long- 
range  procurement,  except  for  one  item. 
According  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  only  item  which  is  to  be  put  under 
contract  in  the  relatively  near  future 
would  be  helicopters.  But  most  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  over  a  long  period  of 
time  for  a  major  buildup  or  enlarge- 
ment of  bases,  and  so  on.  That  is  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Senator's  own 
committee.    I  need  not  read  that. 

I  have  not  been  delaying  action  on  the 
bill.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions takes  no  petition  on  this  bill  and 
is  not  responsible  for  any  discussion  that 
members  of  the  committee  have  con- 
ducted personally.  I  have  not  yet  said 
anything  that  I  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  say. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  springing  to  the 
defense  of  his  committee  before  it  is 
attacked. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  In  the  21  years 
that  I  have  6een  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  never  seen  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  so  anxious  about  stopping  de- 
bate. He  and  I  used  to  say  that  the 
Senate  was  the  place  to  continue  delib- 
erations; that  the  Senate  was  ideally 
and  uniquely  fftted  for  the  discussion  of 
important  subjects.  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  the  Senator's  sudden  change. 
Why  should  we  not  have  a  few  hours 
each  in  which  to  discuss  this  subject? 
I  can  remember  when  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  I  used  to  take  weeks  to 
debate  matters^  matters  which  may  not 
have  been  equally  Important,  I  will  ad- 
mit; but  he  never  before  took  the  view 
that  the  subject  was  so  urgent  that  it 
had  to  be  voted  on  immediately,  with- 
out f  xill  discussion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  have 
said  time  and  again  In  the  Senate  that 
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I  have  participated  in  filibusters.  I  have 
also  said  that  I  would  never  vote  for 
cloture  imless  the  national  security  was 
involved.  I  feel  so  strongly  that  the 
national  security  Is  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter that  I  have  about  c<»me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  could  vote  for  cloture  on 
this  particulai'  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  may  con- 
sole himself  with  the  report  of  the 
House  committee.  He  consoles  himself 
with  the  thought  that  there  is  no  GI  or 
no  marine  who  has  to  run  because  he 
does  not  have  any  ammunition.  But  a 
terrible  situation  exists  lA  Vietnam.  The 
conditions  of  logistics  there  constitute 
one  of  the  gravest  proMems  this  coun- 
try has  ever  had.  Ships  have  been  wait- 
ing week  after  week  to  be  urUoaded.  We 
do  not  have  the  proiJet  storage  facili- 
ties there.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the 
things  the  men  need. 

A  numljer  of  items  that  are  not  on 
order  should  be  on  order  today.  The  as- 
sembly lines  should  be  operating  to  turn 
them  out.  so  that  they  can  be  sent  to 
Vietnam. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wishes 
to  discuss  this  question  further,  he  has  in 
his  committee  a  bill  that  deals  with  Viet- 
nam. Let  him  bring  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Let  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee discuss  it  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent. But  I  do  not  think  this  bill  should 
be  held  up  any  longer. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  said  that  there  is  no  vital 
need  to  pass  the  bill  at  this  time,  a  bill 
that  provides  for  the  supplies  that  are 
needed  in  Vietnam.  I  invite  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  page  t  of  the  Senate 
committee  report.   I  shall  read  two  lines : 

The  August  addition  ♦lis  insufflcient  to 
finance  the  higher  produttlon  rates  beyond 
February  1966. 


That  Is  now. 

The  procurement  authoHzatlon  of  $3,417,- 
700,000  contained  In  this  Dill  Is  the  part  of 
the  additional  $7  billion  requested  for  pro- 
curement In  fiscal  year  1»66  that  requires 
new  authorization. 

I  also  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  page  46  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  replied  to  a 
question  asked  by  me.  The  question  and 
answer  are  as  follows: 

Senator  Saltonstaix.  3a  that  fundamen- 
tally, you  are  Increasing  the  1966  budget 
through  supplemental  appropriations  to  keep 
your  1967  budget  down? 

Senator  McNam ara.  No.  Btn  not  to  keep  the 
1967  budget  down  but  ta  keep  the  military 
operations  continuing  in  South  Vletniun  in 
fiscal  1967.  We  haven't  put  a  dollar  In  1966 
that  could  be  put  In  196*7  while  stUl  sup- 
porting the  operations  In  southeast  Asia. 
Because  the  operations  la  the  future  are  so 
uncertain  we  want  to  fund  them  at  the  last 
possible  moment  and  that  has  been  the  basic 
policy  underlying  both  the  1966  supplemental 
and  the  1967  budget,  which  means  that  we 
haven't  pushed  anything  into  1966  that  we 
think  we  could  obtain  d«Uvery  on  If  funded 
In  1967. 

That  is  why  the  Committee  on  Armed 


Services  unanimously 


^ported  the  bill. 


regardless  of  whether  we  agreed  with  all 
the  policymaking  concerning  Vietnam. 
The  money  is  needed  now  to  support  our 
men  and  to  provide  them  with  the 
proper  materl^ — ammunition,  helicop- 
ters, bombs,  and  all  that  goes  with  con- 
ducting the  operations  in  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  And  to  see 
that  it  reaches  them.  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  the  materiel;  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  facilities  which  will  enable 
the  materiel  to  reach  its  destination.  It 
has  taken  2  months  before  some  ships 
could  be  imloaded.  If  amy  Senators  are 
left  who  are  Interested  in  Government 
expenditures,  I  point  out  that  every  day 
a  ship  lays  over,  every  seaman  draws  $14 
a  day  in  addition  to  his  regular  pay, 
because  he  is  said  to  be  in  a  war  zone. 
The  master,  too,  receives  additional  pay. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
being  paid  out  because  sufficient  facilities 
are  not  available  to  unload  ships. 

Many  of  the  items  in  the  bill  are  con- 
struction items  that  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance. They  are  needed  to  provide  an 
uninterrupted  supply  of  equipment. 

I  urge  the  majority  leader  again — and 
also  the  distinguished  minority  leader; 
I   know   how   much  opposed  he   is   to 

lengthy  sessions 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  ready. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    To  have 
the  Senate,  after  It  convenes  tomorrow, 
to  remain  in  session  until  the  bill  is  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  stand  behind 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  urging  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  bill.  This  is  a  vital  bill. 
The  leadership  provided  an  opportunity 
on  Saturday  for  those  who  claimed  they 
wanted  time  to  speak,  but  they  would 
not  come  to  speak.  We  imderstand  the 
issues.  Any  further  speeches  will  be  for 
the  purpose  of  delay. 

It  will  not  take  more  than  one  or  two 
nights  to  conclude  action  on  the  bill.  I 
think  we  can  finish  this  debate,  and  we 
ought  to  do  It.  I  support  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  hope  the 
leadership,  when  it  calls  us  into  session 
tomorrow,  will  have  us  remain  in  session 
until  action  on  the  bill  is  concluded. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  jrleld? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  speak  briefly 
to  the  Senate  In  response  to  what  the 
esteemed  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FVlbright]  said  concerning  what  the 
Vice  President  reported  at  the  White 
House.  The  Senator  frran  Arkansas 
questioned  the  incident  with  respect  to 
the  conversation  with  General  West- 
moreland, and  General  Westmoreland 
stating  that  his  materiel  was  not  In  short 
supply,  generally,  with  respect  to  am- 
munition. This  received  a  general  an- 
swer. Here  is  the  specific  situation,  as 
reflected  by  the  testimony  of  General 
Wheeler  a  few  days  ago,  which  expressly 
explains  the  particular  situation  with 
reference  to  the  2.75-inch  rocket,  which 


is  now  highly  effective.  It  is  a  small 
rocket  that  has  been  used  partlcultu'ly 
from  helicopters  to  clear  a  way  in  ad- 
vsmce  for  a  landing  and  then  to  protect 
the  perimeter,  to  allow  the  boys  to  land. 
A  large  supply  of  these  rockets  is  needed. 
We  have  received  letters  from  the  boys 
out  there  saying,  "Send  us  more  of  the 
2.75-inch  rockets."  The  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  there  is  any  kind  of  shortage;  but 
here  is  the  specific  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara  with  reference  to  the 
2.75-inch  rockets. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Prom  what  page  of  the 
hearings  is  the  Senator  reading? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  read  from  page  211 
of  the  hearings  l>ef  ore  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

However,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  we  have 
experimented  with  the  use  of  2.75-lnch 
rockets  for  use  against  personnel  when  fired 
from  helicopters,  and  this  Is  a  new  use  and 
requires  a  different  bead,  a  fragmentation 
head. 

The  expansion  of  our  helicopter  force  In 
South  Vietnam  and  the  arming  of  that  force 
with  this  rocket  has  so  sharply  expanded  our 
requirements  for  It  that  its  supply  has  been 
tight. 

That  Is  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  who  says  the  supply  has  been 
tight. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Preparedness 
has  an  abundance  of  testimony — volumes 
of  testimony — about  the  need  for  more 
of  these  rockets. 

General  Wheeler  then  s«Jd  in  response 
to  a  question  from  Senator  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia: 

General  Westmoreland  has  applied  out 
there  what  is  called  an  avaiUble  supply  rate 
for  the  2.76's.  I  believe  I  have  some  In- 
formation regarding  the  subject. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ihere 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  accuracy  of  our 
report  that  this  money  is  needed  now 
has  been  challenged  on  the  floor. 

General  Wheeler  said : 

General  Westmoreland  has  applied  out 
there  what  is  called  an  available  supply  rate 
for  the  2.75's.  I  beUeve  I  have  some  In- 
formation regarding  this  subject. 

By  "out  there"  General  Wheeler  was 
referring  to  Vietnam.  The  available  sup- 
ply rate  means  In  battle  terms,  as  all 
committee  members  understand,  that 
there  Is  a  limitation.  The  supply  rate  Is 
on  a  day-to-day  Imsis,  based  not  on  what 
might  be  needed,  but  on  what  is  avail- 
able.   That  is  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

We  have  been  able  to  keep  them  going 
and  there  has  been  no  acute  shortage. 
However,  the  boys  flying  the  helicopters 
and  getting  shot  at,  and  the  men  at  the 
guns  in  the  helicopters — and  I  have 
talked  to  wounded  men  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  and  I  have  letters  from  many 
of  them— -say  that  the  available  supply 
rate  is  not  aiough. 

General  Wheeler  said : 

I  believe  I  have  aome  Information  regard- 
ing this  subject. 

On  page  212  of  the  hearings,  General 
Wheeler  said: 
I  have  that  information  sow. 
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That  tnforautlon  pertaiiu  to  the  a.TS's. 
and  the  tight  aupply  and  the  dally  avail- 
able supply,  and  the  rest  ot  his  answer  Is 
deleted.  Why  Is  It  deleted?  It  Is  de- 
leted because  a  full  answer  In  print  would 
be  giving  information  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the 
enemy. 

There  is  only  a  daUy  avaUable  supply 
for  these  men. 

We  have  said  from  the  beginning  that 
the  money  in  the  bill  is  to  supply  this 
materiel. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAN8PTELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Military 
Preparedness  Subcommittee.  His  sub- 
committee has  done  a  great  deal  more 
work  than  any  other  committee  In  the 
Senate  in  an  effort  to  discover  the  facts 
about  shortages  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  with  Industrial 
experience  knows  that  when  one  goes 
from  tens  of  thousands  of  units  or  people 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  within  a  rela- 
tively few  months,  there  are  bound  to  be 
shortages,  whether  in  a  plant,  or  in  a 
military  department. 

The  bill  before  us  Involves  an  effort  to 
overcome  such  shortages.  We  hear 
about  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  the  tremen- 
dous new  port  being  developed  there. 

There  was  but  one  modem  dock  and 
one  obsolete  dock  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  less 
than  60  days  ago. 

This  bill  would  help  supply  the  needs 
which  exist  to  supply  the  troops.  When 
(here  is  a  shortage  of  ammunition,  that 
ammunition  can  be  "red  balled"  over  by 
airplane.  But,  we  cannot  "red  ball" 
tractors,  or  any  heavy  construction 
equipment. 

Two  months  ago  there  were  some  80 
ships  waiting  to  be  unloaded  because  of 
a  lack  of  adequate  dock  facilities.  It  is 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it  to  have  anyone 
say  that  under  such  an  expansion  it  could 
be  done  without  some  shortages. 

Anytime  there  Is  comparable  augmen- 
tation. In  any  part  of  our  economy,  mili- 
tary or  otherwise,  to  the  extent  there  has 
been  In  South  Vietnam,  there  are  bound 
to  be  shortages. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  overcome 
such  shortages,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  so  well  pre- 
sented this  afternoon. 

Ifr.  FUIARIOHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  Is  it 
in  order  to  read  from  a  rejwrt  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reads  from  page  314  of  "Senate 
Procedure" : 

t7nd«r  tha  pr*cMl«nU  It  hM  baen  held  not 
In  ordM'  In  <l*b*U  (or  a  Senator  to  mak* 
reference  to  action  by  ttie  Houae  of  Repre- 
•entativea.  to  read  an  extract  from  the  pro- 
oeedlnge  of  the  Rouee  relating  to  a  matter 
under  dtacuaalon.  to  read  from  a  speech  made 
by  a  Member  of  the  Houae  durtng  that  par- 
ticular Congresa  on  the  pending  eubject.  to 
refer  to  or  make  any  Ulualon  to  or  com- 
ment Upon  the  proceeding*  ot  the  Houae  o( 


neiM—e nf  tlTW  or  to  make  referenoe  to  the 
pifirieofllnga  in  the  Houae  on  the  matter  un- 
der cooalderaUon  for  the  purpoee  of  In- 
fluencing  the  action   of   the   Senate. 

It  la  out  of  order,  aa  Interfering  with  the 
independence  of  the  two  Houaea,  to  allude 
to  what  baa  been  done  In  the  other  Houae 
as  a  meana  of  Influencing  the  judgment  of 
the  one  In  which  a  qtieetlon  la  pending. 

However,  if  no  objection  Is  Interposed, 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  be  permitted  to 
read  the  report  of  any  House  commit- 
tee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  a  new  wrinkle  to  have  the 
Senate  run  over  to  get  support  frcwa 
the  House. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  practice  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  we  always  receive  reports 
from  the  other  body  and  consider  reports 
on  bills  that  come  to  our  committee.  We 
take  note  of  them.  We  accept  the  bills 
and  notice  the  amendments  the  House 
has  added  to  the  bills. 

I  did  not  know  that  we  were  so  Insu- 
lated from  the  other  body.  All  I  want 
to  do  is  to  complete  the  Record  and  give 
at  least  some  basis  for  my  view. 

I  read  from  page  3  of  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as 
follows : 

If  there  la  one  reaervatlon  felt  by  many 
members  of  the  committee  regarding  the  ne- 
ceaelty  for  thla  legislation.  It  arises  from  the 
posalbllUy  that  many  of  the  Itema  Involved. 
In  all  three  categorlea  of  procurement,  re- 
aearch  ard  development,  and  construction, 
may  simply  have  been  moved  from  the  regu- 
lar 1967  authorization  to  the  aupplnnental 
1S66  authorization  without  any  real  program 
for  acceleration.  Obviously  no  military  ad- 
vantages would  be  ecalned  by  auch  a  book- 
keeping situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  Is  a 
very  straightforward  statement. 

This  is  the  committee  report,  Issued 
after  full  hearings.  I  assume  that  they 
have  Just  as  full  hearings  as  do  Senate 
committees.  It  Is  their  belief  that  there 
is  no  urgency  about  this  matter,  that  it 
would  be  normally  carried  in  the  1967 
budget  except  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
administration  to  minimize  the  deficit  In 
next  year's  budget,  and  throw  It  into  this 
year's  budget. 

That  Is  quite  obvious.  That  is  what 
that  statement  means  to  me.  Of  course, 
if  we  were  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense point  blank:  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  are  up  here  trying  to  hom- 
swoggle  this  country  and  keep  next  year's 
budget  in  better  shape?"  he  would  say: 
"No.    We  need  it." 

This  Is  the  deliberate  and  considered 
Judgment  of  the  committee,  issued  in 
the  formal  report  of  the  House  commit- 
tee. That  Is  at  least  stilBcient  to  raise  a 
question  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  matter. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  a  right  to  have  exactly  the 
opposite  view.  However.  I  think  that  he 
will  admit  that  this  raises  a  question 
which  deserves  some  consideration  and 
gives  cause  to  wonder  wliether  there  Is 


sufficient  urgency  to  warrant  forcing  this 
bill  through  imder  high  pressure. 

That  Is  all  we  are  saying.  I  am  not 
trying  to  delay  the  measure.  I  have  not 
taken  any  time  on  this  measure  except 
for  a  few  moments  this  afternoon  by  way 
of  Interrogatory. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  certainly  are  strong  reasons 
to  get  the  bill  through.   The  measure  has 
been  here  on  the  floor  for  almost  3  weeks. 
I  cannot  say  that  there  are  efforts  to 
cram  something  down  sMnebody's  throat. 
I  have  not  read  that  report.     How- 
ever. I  do  not  understand  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  read  anything  from  the  report 
that  stated  this  was  an  effort  to  evade 
anything. 

It  was  stated  that  It  Is  entirely  possi- 
ble that  some  Items  could  go  over  to  the 
1967  appropriation  bill.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  that  statement.  There  may  be 
some  Items  that  could  safely  be  deferred 
to  the  1967  appropriation  bill.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  should  be 
willing  to  take  chances  when  over  300,000 
of  our  boys  are  In  Vietnam  and  con- 
tiguous areas. 

We  have  had  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
for  nearly  3  weeks.  Nobody  has  tried 
to  cram  It  down  anybody's  throat.  We 
have  given  everybody  a  chance  to  speak. 
We  begged  them  to  come  in  and  speak. 
But  now  we  are  begging  them  to  vote. 

I  say  there  Is  nothing  in  that  commit- 
tee report  that  will  justify  a  statement 
that  the  bill  is  not  needed  and  is  not 
urgent.  The  House  report  intimated  it 
Is  possible  that  some  items  could  be  car- 
ried over  until  the  regular  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1967;  and,  of  course,  when 
there  are  so  many  items  Involved,  that 
statement  xmdoubtedly  Is  true. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  SenatOT  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  yield  to  me  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  talk  my- 
self sometime. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  speak  for 
1  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator tram  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  simply  add  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said.  Under  section  612  of 
the  statutes,  there  are  certain  things 
that  can  be  carried  over  beyond  the  ap- 
propriation amount,  such  as  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  that  type  of  thing;  but  not  pro- 
curement, not  ammimition.  not  con- 
struction of  wharves,  not  airfields,  nor 
runways,  nor  roads  necessary  for  us  to 
carry  on  our  operaticHis  in  Vietnam. 
Those  items  are  provided  for  in  this  bill, 
and  that  is  why  the  appropriation  Ls  so 
necessary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Will  the  Senator 

from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mi.  MAGNUSON.    For  clarification  of 

the  Record,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 

said  about  the  Senate  relating  to  this 
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bill;  and  when  we  say  th«  "Senate,"  our 
friends  report  It  that  way. 

All  of  us  are  not  going  to  speak  on 
the  matter,  as  that  woulid  delay  it  long- 
er; but  I  think  the  Record  should  be 
clear  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors wish  to  vote  on  this  bill  now,  wished 
to  vote  on  It  last  week,  and  wish  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Senate's  business.  That 
majority  includes  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  So  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  be  chastised  or  the  word  go  out  that 
the  Senate  is  delaying  this  bill.  Because 
when  the  Senate  is  mentioned,  in  some 
places  they  say,  "Oh,  y^s,  that  Senator 
of  ours."    Youknow? 

I  am  ready  to  vote.  ]  was  ready  last 
week.  I  was  ready  even  the  first  of  the 
week,  and  I  think  the  i  quicker  we  get 
it  done,  the  better. 

So  I  hope  my  friends  in  the  Press 
Gallery  will  do  us  Justice  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  0(FFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Insert  all  of  the 
portion  of  the  House  rtport  under  the 
heading  "Committee  lieservation,"  or 
just  the  pait  that  he  read? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  jttst  read  a  part. 
I  did  not  put  it  all  in. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
three  paragraphs  under  the  heading 
"Committee  Reservation"  in  House  Re- 
port No.  1293  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  because  it  states  this  legisla- 
tion is  approved  by  the  committee  in 
order  to  achieve  more  rajpld  replacement 
of  articles  consumed,  and  to  provide 
proper  equipment  for  a  larger  force  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  reccwnmendlng  here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  House  Report  No.  1393  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

COMMnTEX    RESEftVATIONS 

The  esaentlal  purpose  of,  and  underlying 
cause  for,  the  proposed  legislation  Is,  of 
course,  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Aircraft,  both 
fixed  wing  and  hellcoptera,  ships,  missiles, 
and  tracked  combat  vehloles  are  all  being 
utilized  at  a  rate  greater  ;than  It  was  pos- 
sible to  anticipate  when  tlte  1966  authoriza- 
tion for  those  Items  was  passed.  This  legis- 
lation was  approved  by  th^  committee  solely 
In  order  to  achieve  more  mpld  procurement 
of  replacements  of  tu-tlclee  oonsumed,  and  to 
provide  proper  equipment  for  a  larger  force 
In  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

If  there  Is  one  reaervatlon  felt  by  many 
members  of  the  commlttioe  regarding  the 
necesalty  for  thla  leglslatloD,  It  arises  from 
the  possibility  that  many  of  the  Items  In- 
volved, In  all  three  categories  of  procure- 
ment, research  and  development,  and  con- 
struction, may  simply  have  been  moved  from 
the  regular  1967  authorization  to  thla  sup- 
plemental 1966  authorization  without  any 
real  program  for  acceleration.  Obviously  no 
military  advantages  would  be  gained  by  such 
a  bookkeeping  situation.  Testimony  on  this 
subject  was  Indecisive  and  the  committee 
has  not  yet  been  provided  with  sufDclent 
definitive  data  to  pinpoint  the  exact  degree 
of  real  acceleration,  or  to  determine  the 
amounts  Involved  In  the  ptoposed  legislation 
which  could  safely  and  should  properly  be 
deferred  untU  the  regular  1967  authorization. 

We  realize  the  dUBculty  of  determining 
exact  future  needs  in  an)r  wartime  frame- 
work, however,  and  to  the  lextent  of  the  pro- 


posed legislation  we  are  accepting  In  good 
faith  the  assurances  of  the  services  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  this  authority 
la  needed  for  these  purposes  at  thla  time. 
We  assure  the  Member*  of  the  Houae  that 
the  performance  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  of  the  aervlcea  In  living  up  to 
these  assurances  wlU  be  closely  followed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
reading  of  the  Record  indicated  as  re- 
cently as  last  Friday  that  there  would  be 
opposition  to  any  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests which  would  be  offered  during 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure. 
I  believe  that  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened today,  as  well  as  the  statement  of 
last  Friday,  we  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  It  would  be  impossible  at  this  time 
to  achieve  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment seeking  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
debate. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  understanding  enough  to 
realize  that  even  though  it  is  Impossible 
at  this  time  to  achieve  unanimous  con- 
sent to  limit  debate,  the  debate  still  may 
not  be  excessively  long,  and  we  may  be 
able  to  come  to  a  vote  perhaps  some  time 
during  the  present  week.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  believe  that  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  parts  of  this  bill  stated  on 
last  Friday  that  it  was  his  impression 
and  belief  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  vote  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week.    Time  will  tell. 

As  far  as  my  position  is  concerned.  It 
is  my  intention,  at  present,  to  vote 
against  all  amendments  to  the  pending 
measure.  I  think  the  proposal  is  im- 
portant in  itself  and  I  think,  in  view  of 
the  Information  brought  out  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
that  its  importance  is  recognized.  I  per- 
sonally would  take  cognizance  of  what 
the  Senate  committee  has  reported, 
rather  than  a  committee  of  the  other 
body. 

Insofar  as  cloture  is  concerned,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  offer  a  motion  for 
cloture,  because  I  think  that,  too.  might 
delay  things  beyond  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  Certainly  on  the  basis  of  less 
than  2  weeks'  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  I  see  no  need  for  a  cloture  mo- 
tion at  the  moment. 

Insofar  as  the  question  of  logistics  is 
concerned,  there  are  shortages  In  Viet- 
nam, and  this  bill  will  help  to  make  up 
those  shortages.  I  recall,  for  example, 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Bocgs]  was  In  Vietnam  in 
Nov^nber,  he  visited  the  headqusuters 
of  the  1st  Cavalry,  and  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  he  learned  that  59 
percent  of  the  helicopters  were  incapaci- 
tated because  of  lack  of  spare  parts. 
That,  of  course,  has  been  corrected  since 
that  time. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  logistical  problem  in  Vietnam. 
There  was  and  there  is.  Ships  have 
lined  up  for  miles  out  into  the  South 
China  Sea.  Some  of  them  have  become 
so  low  on  fuel  and  food  that  they  had 
to  leave  the  line,  go  back  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  store  up  fuel  and  food  to  get 
going  again,  and  come  back  and  get  in 
line.    There    are    plenty    of    shortages 


which  must  be  corrected  out  there.  Re- 
gardless of  anyone's  position  on'  what  Is 
going  on  In  Vietnam,  it  would  be  my 
hope  and  it  U  my  belief  that  if  we  op- 
erate In  an  orderly  manner,  if  we  keep 
our  shirts  on.  if  we  avoid,  for  the  time 
being,  all  talk  of  cloture  and  all-night 
sessions,  in  the  long  rtm  we  will  be 
ahead. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  meets  at  11 
o'clock.  We  will  stay  in  session  a  little 
later.  There  is  no  objection  to  that 
kind  of  procedure.  But  there  wiU  not  be 
all-night  sessions:  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  do  not  Intend  to  lay  down  a 
motion  for  clotiure.  I  make  this  state- 
ment on  the  basis  of  deep  consideration 
of  the  fact — at  least  I  think  it  is  a  fact — 
that  if  we  operate  in  that  fashion,  we 
will  be  able  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
decisive  vote  sooner.  And  I  should  note, 
finally,  that  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  concerned,  he  is  In  favor  of 
this  bill  100  percent. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
I  have  the  floor  in  my  oaoi  right,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  observations  before  dis- 
cussing my  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  this 
afternoon  about  the  views  of  many  of 
my  fellow  Senators  that  we  should  have 
immediate  action  on  this  bill,  before 
there  h&>  been  a  full  debate  on  the 
merits  of  various  issues  involved  4n  the 
bill. 

No  one  has  yet  pointed  out  that  the 
bill  has  not  passed  the  House.  This  bill 
still  has  to  be  voted  on  in  the  House, 
and  frankly,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  there  is  this  terrific  drive  on 
in  connection  with  this  bill  In  the  Senate, 
to  shut  off  debate  on  issues  that  many  of 
us  have  been  raising  in  good  faith.  I 
have  caid  and  repeat.  If  I  ever  have  the 
slightest  Idea  that  a  filibuster  has  started 
on  this  bill,  I  will  try  to  be  the  first  to 
sign  a  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  Judgment — and 
I  speak  respecliully — It  is  grossly  un- 
fair for  anyone  to  charge  that  any  of  us 
who  have  been  discussing  this  bill  has 
been  engaged  in  a  filibuster.  Read  our 
speeches. 

Various  discussions  have  taken  place 
in  the  Senate  while  this  bill  has  been 
pending.  II  those  who  have  been  talking 
about  what  I  consider  to  be  entirely  ir- 
relevant procedural  matters  connected 
with  our  debate  had  not  eaten  up  the 
time  with  those  hours  we  would  be  much 
further  along  in  the  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  this  bill,  and  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  our  discussion  of  its  merits. 

Those  of  us  opposing  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  have  not  been  filibustering 
it.  We  have  been  raising  questions.  We 
have  been  presenting  evidence.  We  have 
been  pointing  out  what  we  consider  to 
be  some  of  the  serious  defects  in  the 
biU. 

I  intend  to  point  out  a  few  more  this 
afternoon. 

Let  me  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Louisiana   and   the  Senator 
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from  minoifl  that  reference  was  made  by 
the  majority  leader  a  few  momenta  ago 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  discussions  last 
week,  when  there  was  talk  about  trying 
to  get  a  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
and  I  said  that  I  was  not  going  to  give 
unanimous  consent  at  any  time  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill. 

I  said  then  I  was  hopeful  that  if  de- 
bate followed  its  regular  course,  we  could 
be  through  with  the  bill  tomorrow  night. 
I  also  said  that  I  hoped  we  could  be 
through  with  the  bill  by  last  Friday  night. 
It  was  my  hope— I  wish  to  repeat  what  I 
have  Just  said — that  after  all,  there  were 
a  great  many  interruptions  in  this  debate 
from  the  standpoint  of  delwite  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  and  because  of  certain 
parliamentary  strategic  matters  and  cer- 
tain procedural  matters.  But,  let  the 
Record  speak  for  Itself;  I  made  clear  In 
all  those  discussions  that  that  was  what 
I  hoped  for.  and  that  I  would  work  to 
that  end:  but,  also,  I  could  not  guarantee 
when  debate  on  the  bill  as  to  its  merits 
would  nnlsh.  It  was  a  question  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  received  from 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  his  statement 
of  good  faith,  and  I  made  the  statement 
of  good  faith,  and  I  stand  by  it. 

I  have  done  nothing  to  prevent  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  on  Its  merits,  but 
I  am  disappointed  that  all  the  discussion 
has  not  been  on  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
but  has  been  on  what  I  consider  to  be  ex- 
traneous, Irrelevant  procedural  matters. 
I  had  hoped  to  get  an  {unendment  be- 
fore this  t>ody  much  earlier  today,  but 
Ipt  the  RicoBD  say  why  I  have  not.  As 
I  aald  to  the  minority  leader  who  came 
over  to  my  desk  a  few  minutes  ago,  I 
said  to  him  that  last  week  I  hoped  to  get 
an  amendment  up  and  planned  to  get 
the  amendment  up  today.  I  still  hope 
to  get  the  amendment  up  before  we 
adjourn,  if  we  do  not  adjourn  too  early. 
Why  have  I  not  brought  It  in?  Why 
am  I  not  going  to  put  one  in,  In  the 
course  of  this  speech?  It  is  because  I 
believe  in  teamwork  in  the  Senate,  that 
is  why. 

Earlier  today,  a  group  of  Senators 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  not  to  put  In 
an  amendment  imtil  they  could  have  a 
3  o'clock  conference.  They  had  the  3 
o'clock  conference,  and  I  was  there  part 
of  the  time.  The  Senator  from  Louislcma 
[Mr.  LoHGl  agreed  to  give  me  fuU  protec- 
tion until  4  o'clock,  so  far  as  my  pro- 
cedural rights  were  concerned,  so  that 
I  could  go  to  the  meeting.  I  was  Invited 
to  go  to  the  meeting.  I  went  to  the 
meeting. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  disclose  what  took 
place  at  the  meeting  other  than  to  say 
that  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  what 
the  position  of  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  be,  or  might  be,  in  regard  to 
any  possible  amendments  to  the  bill. 
They  felt  that  if  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment prior  to  the  reaching  of  a  con- 
Bens\is  of  opinion  among  them  as  to  what 
their  position  might  be,  I  might  make  It 
more  difficult  for  them.  That  is  all  they 
had  to  say  to  me.  They  could  count  on 
me  not  to  introduce  an  amendment  imtil 
they  had  completed  their  discussions. 

I  was  at  that  meeting  when  the  quonun 
bell  rang.  I  said  to  the  group,  "I  have 
no  recourse  but  to  go  to  the  floor  of  the 


Senate  In  accordance  with  my  under- 
standing with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  in  all  fairness  to  him,  but  I  am 
I)erfectly  willing  to  tell  you  what  I  said. 
I  will  take  the  floor,  and  I  will  discuss  the 
matter  and  offer  no  amendment  until 
you  give  me  some  advice  as  to  what  con- 
clusions, if  any,  you  have  reached." 

I  came  up  here  to  do  that.  The  first 
man  I  went  to  was  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  told  him  just  what  I  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  this  was 
the  situation  in  which  I  found  myself  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said 
to  me  at  least  two  times.  "When  are  you 
going  to  introduce  your  amendment?"  I 
said,  "I  am  not  in  a  position  to  Intro- 
duce it  yet  because  of  the  procedural 
situation  that  is  developing." 

So  I  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  reported  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  I  was  not  going  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  introduce  my  amendment  until 
the  meeting  downstairs  had  decided  on 
a  consensus  of  opinion,  if  they  had  a 
consensus. 

Then  the  live  quorum  was  called,  and 
that  meeting  necessarily  had  to  break  up. 
I  was  sitting  here  in  my  seat  when  two 
representatives  of  the  meeting  came  to 
me  and  said,  "Waynk,  we  are  going  to  go 
back  in  session  at  5:15  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  not  introduce  any 
amendment  until  we  complete  the  next 
conference  because  we  did  not  have  ade- 
quate time  to  reach  a  conserusus." 

I  said  to  them,  "I  want  the  Senate  to 
know  that  I  will  not  introduce  an  amend- 
ment, but  I  have  a  good  many  things  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  bill. 
I  will  not  introduce  my  amendment  until 
you  advise  me  as  to  what  action  you  were 
able  to  reach  in  regard  to  the  confer- 
ence." 

Ordinarily,  I  do  not  say  these  things 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but,  in  effect, 
some  of  the  things  which  have  been  im- 
plied in  regard  to  me  I  wish  the  record  of 
this  debate  to  show  why  I  have  followed 
the  procedural  course  of  action  which  I 
have  followed. 

I  propose  now  to  proceed  to  discuss 
some  of  the  items  that  I  indicated  last 
Friday  I  would  discuss  again  today. 

I  wish,  in  my  flrst  point  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill,  to  say  that  this  Is  a 
policy  bill,  that  this  is  not  just  an  au- 
thorization bill  for  funds,  but  that  this  is 
an  authorization  bill  for  many  major 
changes  In  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis 
southeast  Asia. 

If  we  pass  the  authorization  bill,  we 
will  be  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  follow  a  whole  series  of  new 
policies  in  respect  to  the  war  in  south- 
east Asia.  We  should  decide  whether  we 
wish  to  adopt  that  policy.  For,  if  we 
authorize  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  in 
my  judgment,  we  will  be  turning  over  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  power  which 
no  President,  no  Secretary  of  Defense, 
should  ever  be  given  by  Congress.  We 
will  be  turning  that  power  over.  In  re- 
spect to  new  policies,  without  retaining 
a  check  on  the  part  of  Congress.  To  me, 
that  is  of  great  Importance  to  decide,  be- 
tan  we  come  to  a  vote  on  the  bill. 


Mr.  President,  it  pabu  me  to  express 
such  great  differences  of  opinion  with 
my  President  but,  in  my  judgment,  he 
has  announced  an  intention  to  follow  a 
policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia  which,  in  my  judgment, 
unless  we  check  him — and  by  that  I 
mean  imless  we  stop  him — we  will  be  on 
our  way  to  an  escalated  war  in  Asii. 

Of  course,  we  have  honest  differmces 
of  opinion  between  and  among  us  as  to 
whether  that  will  be  the  result.  But  it 
is  because  I  am  so  deeply  convinced 
that  that  result  is  inevitable  that  I  have 
followed  the  course  of  action  I  have  fol- 
lowed in  regard  to  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stand  on  that 
record,  but  let  me  say  to  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  that  we  cannot  put  our  hesuis 
in  the  political  sands  and  come  to  a  con- 
clusion that  the  people  are  with  us,  for 
I  am  satisfled  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  losing  American  public 
opinion  by  the  millions  of  individuals 
week  by  week. 

In  my  judgment,  the  friends  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  not 
those  who  are  fighting  to  give  him  this 
new  policy  under  the  bill.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  votes  for  the  new  policy  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  are  not,  in  terms 
of  history,  going  to  be  a  kindly  and 
friendly  act  toward  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  History  is  going  to  prove 
that  such  votes  in  the  adoption  of  such  a 
policy  are  going  to  do  great  damage  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
needs  to  be  checked  in  the  proposals  that 
are  encompassed  in  this  bill  and  from 
exercising  the  executive  authority  that 
the  bill  would  give  to  him. 

We  saw  the  poll  in  today's  papers.  I 
do  not  know  how  accurate  it  is,  but  It 
is  not  on  the  basis  of  polls  that  I  go.  I 
do  not  think  one  can  go  Into  tuiy  region 
of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
and  not  find  increasing  nimibers  of 
Americans  who  are  expressing  disap- 
proval of  the  escalating  policies  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
conduct  of  this  executive  war. 

We,  the  Congress,  must  assume  our 
responsibility  for  much  of  it.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  Congress  made  a  most  un- 
fortunate mistake  in  August  1964,  when, 
undoubtedly  at  the  request  of  the  Chief 
Executive  and  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Gtovemment,  Congress  passed  the 
ill-fated  resolution  of  August  1964,  pro- 
posing to  give  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  authority  that  the 
resolution  gave  him  to  prosecute.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  decisions,  an  execu- 
tive wsur. 

That  was  a  great  mistake,  and  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  it  momentarily.  But 
what  we  gave  him  we  can  take  away,  and 
the  resolution  contained  a  rescission 
clause.  The  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  been  saying  that  he  thinks  the 
rescission  clause  should  be  up  for  a  vote 
in  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  anyone  what  the 
argument  is  against  offering  a  rescission 
cl&usc> 

Most  Senators  will  vote  either  against 
the  rescission  clause  or  for  a  substitute 
resolution  reaffirming  the  position  that 
they   took  In  August  1964 — as  though 
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that  were  an  argument  Why  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  shoi  ild  not  offer  his 
amendment.  I 

I  want  to  continue  to  o^lleve  we  have 
a  government  by  the  people  in  this  Re- 
public, and  not  a  government  that  stops 
with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
or  with  the  White  House. 

It  is  still  true  that,  after  aJl,  the  resi- 
due of  power  rests  in  the  people  of  this 
country;  and  the  people  of  this  country 
are  entitled  to  know  where  their  elected 
representatives  stand  in  regard  to  an 
expansion  and  acceleration  of  this  war. 
And  the  pending  bill  provides  for  an  ac- 
celeration and  expansion  of  the  war. 
Oh,  I  know  it  can  be  said,  that  is  true 
only  if  the  President  decides  to  use  the 
power  this  authorization  bill  gives  him  to 
build  more  bases  in  southeast  Asia  and 
to  finance  a  war  effort  for  any  other 
nation  that  sends  in  troops.  I  speak  re- 
spectfully when  I  say  the  President  has 
made  perfectly  clear  he  will  use  such 
power,  on  the  basis  of  the  power  he  has 
already  used — far  in  excess  of  the  power 
any  President  of  the  United  States 
should  use. 

I  have  no  doubt  what  the  President 
will  do  if  Congress  passes  this  bill.  I 
am  not  at  all  moved  by  the  semantics  he 
used  in  New  York  City  the  other  night. 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  that 
speech,  too,  before  I  flnish- 

We  have  just  read  in  tl|e  last  24  hours 
or  so  in  the  press  of  the  United  States  a 
statement  by  the  President  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  need  any  resolution  to 
carry  on  his  Executive  power  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prosecution  of  this  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  scare  easily, 
but  that  statement  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  frightens  me,  because 
it  Is  the  statement  of  a  ntan  who  is  say- 
ing. In  effect,  to  the  American  people 
that  he  intends  to  do  what  he  wants  to 
do  on  the  basis  of  his  assumption  that 
he  has  the  Executive  power  to  prosecute 
this  war  in  accordance  wiith  his  policy. 

All  I  want  to  say  to  the  American  peo- 
ple is,  "Tt*e  the  power  away  from  him 
Just  as  fast  as  you  can  take  it  away." 
If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  does 
not  want  to  check  this  President,  then  I 
say  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today, 
the  people  must  check  him  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  a  massive  war  in 
Asia. 

So  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
Placed  in  a  position  wheii*,  in  the  next 
few  hours,  depending  upon  what  the 
conference  group  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  may  decide  by  way  of  a 
different  suggestion  that  the  amendment 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  may 
offer,  I  shall  offer  one  of  two  amendments 
I  have  unless  this  conference  group  can 
come  forward  with  a  svBgested  substi- 
tute which  in  my  Judgment  would  be 
preferable  to  either  one  of  the  amend- 
ments that  would  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

I  stress  again  that  the  abiding  con- 
cern of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  regard  to  the  pending  legislation  in 
the  Senate,  which  has  yet  to  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  that  this 
legislation  will  underwrite  and  authorize 
the  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense   that  neither  of 


these  men  should  be  given  if  we  are  to 
preserve  a  workable  system  of  checks  and 
balances  in  our  form  of  government. 

If  I  offered  my  so-called  rescission 
amendment,  I  want  to  point  out  that  re- 
scission by  concurrent  resolution  which 
I  offered  on  January  29  is  not  possible 
as  an  amendment  to  this  legislation. 

I  would  that  time  had  permitted  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  my  rescission  concurrent 
resolution.  I  think  that  would  have  been 
preferable.  Time  has  not  permitted  it. 
When  I  talk  about  the  hearings  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  let  me  say 
I  thought  it  was  very  disappointing  in 
the  debate  this  afternoon  to  hear  the 
comments  that  were  made,  in  reflection 
on  the  great  work  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  under  the  leadership  of 
that  great  statesman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright]. 

Those  public  hearings  should  con- 
tinue. It  is  inmiaterial  to  me  whether 
they  continue  in  the  same  format  in 
which  they  were  conducted,  but  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  in 
public  hearings  what  our  foreign  policy 
is  or  Is  going  to  be. 

We  have  not  called  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  yet  a  single  au- 
thority on  China.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  anyone  who  wishes  to 
pass  the  authorization  bill  before  us, 
which  Is  an  authorization  for  foreign 
policy,  would  want  to  do  so  without 
having  a  public  record  as  to  what  the 
China  experts  think.  What  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  China  when  we  further 
escalate  the  war  under  this  bill?  Does 
anyone  know  what  China  might  do?  Or 
North  Vietnam? 

It  may  very  well  be  the  difference  of 
this  bill.  It  may  very  well  be  the  dif- 
ference of  the  Senate  bill  which  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. It  may  be  the  difference  of  the 
various  proposals  that  are  being  ad- 
vanced these  days  for  an  escalated  and 
expanded  war  in  Asia. 

We  ought  to  know  before  we  authorize 
the  policy.  If  there  is  a  policy  author- 
ized there  is  not  very  much  chance  of 
getting  it  deauthorized.  Senators  are 
making  the  decisions  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  war  that  will  be  prosecuted  in 
southeast  Asia  on  this  bill. 

I  certainly  do  not  question  the  dedi- 
cated loyalty  and  patriotism  of  every- 
one on  the  other  side  of  this  issue.  But 
I  do  not  yield  to  them  one  lota  in  re- 
spect to  my  own  dedication  and  my  own 
loyalty.  We  have  honest  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  to  best  protect  those 
boys  in  southeast  Asia,  The  policy  I 
would  follow  is  a  policy  that  would  stop 
killing  them.  The  policy  the  majority 
is  advocating  is  a  policy  that  will  kill 
increasing  nimibers  of  them. 

The  policy  that  I  am  advocating  is 
one  that  leads  to  a  stopping  of  the  United 
States  conducting,  for  the  most  part,  a 
unilateral  war  in  southeast  Asia,  which 
we  had  no  right  to  start  and  we  have  no 
right  to  maintain. 

Here  is  a  Senator  who  is  still  waiting 
for  an  answer  to  the  policies  of  a  Gen- 
eral Gavin  and  a  former  Ambasssulor 
George  Kennan.  In  my  judgment  this 
administration  has  not,  up  to  this  time 
rebutted    the    proposals    of    a    General 


Gavin  or  the  proposals  of  a  former  Am- 
bassador Kennan. 

Mr.  President,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend  I  have  been  asked  by  a  good 
many  of  my  constituents  and  members 
of  the  press  whether  there  was  any  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  me  with 
respect  to  our  attitudes  toward  Vietnam. 

I  have  said  that  if  the  President — and 
I  think  that  this  is  a  fair  statement — 
stands  by  the  statements  made  on  his 
behalf  by  his  press  secretary,  Mr.  Bill 
Moyers,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
he  does  not;  and  if  the  President  stands 
by  the  flrst  9  points  in  his  10  point  state- 
ment in  his  New  York  speech,  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  he  will  not — in 
fact,  I  believe  that  he  wiU— and  if  the 
President  believes  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial difference,  or  more  accurately 
that  he  has  no  quarrel  with  the  point  of 
view  expressed  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  by  General  Gavin  and 
Ambassador  Kennan,  then,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  I  are  in  accord. 

But  one  hears  disturbing  stories  and 
one  reads  disturbing  stories  in  the  press 
in  which  others  are  quoted  as  indicating 
that  the  President's  real  point  of  view 
is  very  different  from  that  which  I  have 
just  outlined. 

I  was  on  the  west  coast  over  the  week- 
end and  I  was  disturbed  to  read  an  arti- 
cle in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  ori- 
ginally printed  on  Saturday,  February 
26,  in  the  New  York  Times  under  the  by- 
line of  Seymour  Topping.  The  Chronicle 
carries  the  New  York  Times  service.  The 
article  is  entitled  "United  States  and 
Vietnam  Draw  War  Plans  for  3  to  7 
Years." 

There  are  some  statements  in  that 
article  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord. Then,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  These  excerpts  disturb 
me  very  much.  This  comes  from  Saigon 
and  it  purports  to  quote  high  senior 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials. One  would  assume  that  whoever 
spoke,  spoke  with  the  authority  of  Am- 
bassador Lodge,  General  Westmoreland, 
and  Marshall  Ky.    I  quote  as  follows : 

Under  the  new  plana — 

Said  to  have  been  on  the  way  to  being 
carried  out  by  South  Vietnamese  and 
American  officials  in  Saigon — 

the  level  of  offensive  operations  Is  to  be  raised 
as  the  support  capability  ot  VS.  forces  Is 
expanded  through  the  Improvement  of  port 
facilities  at  Saigon  and  other  harbors  ex- 
tending north  to  Da  Nang.  Additional  troops 
are  to  be  brought  to  Vietnam  so  that  the 
mUltary  commanders  will  have  sufficient 
forces  to  strike  bard  at  Vletcong  base  areas. 
Air  strikes  at  c<xnmunlcatlon  lines  In  North 
Vietnam  and  infiltration  routes  through  Laos 
are  to  be  continued.  U.S.  troops  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  Cambodia  In  pursuit  of  Vlet- 
cong forces  and  North  Vietnamese  units  that 
are  reported  to  be  based  there. 
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Turtber  on,  there  1b  the  following  quo- 
tation: 

(0«n.  WlUUm  O.  WMtmoreUad]  IntoxKU 
to  employ  VS.  troops,  wlUcb  now  number 
more  than  300.000,  In  a  aeiies  of  sweepa  di- 
rected at  deetroTlng.  deTeatlng.  or  neutralle- 
Ing  the  Vletcong'a  main  force  unlta,  which 
are  eetlmated  to  total  80,000  men. 

Despite  private  aasurances  from  President 
Johnson — 

I  repeat  that — 

Despite  prlrate  aaaurancea  from  President 
Johnson  that  the  administration  wUl  proee- 
cute  the  war  as  Is  required,  officials  In  Sai- 
gon are  wondering  whether  the  American 
people  will  tolerate  the  casualties  that  are 
foreseen  In  the  projected  military  operaUons. 
During  periods  of  maylmum  oombat  effort,  It 
U  expected  that  AnMrlc&n  casualties  each 
month  will  average  about  400  to  600  dead 
and  about  15.000  wounded. 

Since  the  Honolulu  Conference  the  key 
UJB.  officials  here  •  •  •  have  been  given  a 
clear  mandate  to  put  tlie  program  into  effect. 

A  number  of  policy  options  have  been  dis- 
carded. 

Official  pUnnlng  In  Saigon  no  longer  takes 
account  of  any  possibility  of  peace  negotia- 
tions within  the  Vletoong. 

The  President  Is  said  now  to  be  bent  on 
acUon  to  break  the  back  of  the  Communist- 
led  Insurgency. 

Quoting  again: 

The  mlTi«"g  of  the  channel  to  the  port  of 
Haiphong  and  the  destruction  of  Jet  airfields 
near  Hanoi  are  still  under  consideration. 

General  Westmoreland  believes  that  It  wUl 
take  several  years  to  break  the  Vletcong 
main  force  units. 

Quoting  again: 

Vletcong  losses.  In  killed  and  wounded,  are 
being  made  up  by  the  Infiltration  of  troops 
from  North  Vietnam,  now  estimated  to  total 
4,fi00  a  month,  and  the  drafting  of  men  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Quoting  again: 

At  no  stage  In  the  poUtlcal  and  military 
program  do  American  or  Vietnamese  offidals 
In  Saigon  foresee  an  opening  of  negotiations 
with  the  Vlstoong  toward  a  peace  settlement. 

Quoting  again: 

Kven  the  moat  optimistic  officials  are  un- 
easy about  returning  to  Honolulu  next  June 
to  meet  President  Johnson's  demand  for  a 
demonstration  o<  how  many  coonsklns  have 
been  nailed  to  tb*  wall. 

Then  the  final  quotation : 

No  responsible  United  SUtes  or  Vietnamese 
official  In  Saigon  expects  to  record  spectacu- 
lar gains  by  as  early  as  nsxt  June.  One 
South  Vlatnamass  official  wryly  said  he  might 
have  to  skin  hto  stuSed  tiger  to  have  some- 
thing to  show  to  the  President  In  Honolulu. 

If  that  report  from  Saigon,  by  a  thor- 
oughly reputable  and  experienced  re- 
porter, properly  representa  the  policy  of 
the  United  Statee,  agreed  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent, I  say  with  deep  regret  and  the 
utmost  respect  that  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  that  pt^cy  and  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  so  are  the  people  at  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  oourte«r  In  yielding  to  me. 


Vtrma  Statv*  *m>  Vktwam  Dkaw  Was  Plans 
worn  S  TO  T  TSAXS:  OiTKiALa  ik  Saxooit 
Chast  BnATwar  *o«  Imvaoino  ov  Enbict 
SraoMOROLsa — Hors  voa  Tauc  Is  Dim 

(By  Seymour  Topping) 
Sauok.  rebruary  M. — Senior  United  SUtes 
and  South  Vietnamese  officials  are  showing  a 


new  sense  of  purpose  and  direction  in  the  war 
against  the  Vletcong. 

"We  have  nothing  to  cheer  about  except 
that  we  have  at  last  defined  our  problem  and 
we  have  the  go-ahead  on  a  program,"  one  of 
them  explained. 

The  officials  estimate.  In  their  planning, 
that  the  war  will  last  from  3  to  7  years.  At 
the  moment  they  are  more  concerned  about 
the  possible  adverse  reaction  of  American 
public  opinion  to  a  costly,  prolonged  struggle 
than  about  any  of  the  specific  military  or 
political  problems  within  Vietnam, 
raoops  MAT  Kirm  cambodia 
Under  the  new  plans,  the  level  of  oflfenslve 
operations  Is  to  be  raised  as  the  support  capa- 
bility of  U.S.  forces  is  expanded  through  the 
Improvement  of  port  facllitlee  at  Saigon  and 
other  harbors  extending  north  to  Da  Nang. 
Additional  troops  are  to  be  brought  to  Viet- 
nam so  that  the  military  conunanders  will 
have  sufficient  forces  to  strike  hard  at  Vlet- 
cong base  areas. 

Air  strikes  at  communication  lines  In 
North  Vietnam  and  infiltration  routes 
through  Laos  are  to  be  continued.  UB.  troops 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  CambodU  In  pur- 
suit of  Vletcong  forces  and  North  Vietnamese 
units  that  are  reported  to  be  based  there. 

A  decision  has  been  postponed  on  the  de- 
ployment of  US.  troops  In  Laos  to  cut  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail,  althoiigh  senior  military 
officers  In  Vietnam  tend  to  favor  such  an 
operation.  The  administration  has  decided 
against  such  a  move  for  the  present  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Laotian  Oovemment 
and  disagreement  within  the  VS.  military 
leadership  over  the  feaslblUty  of  such  an 
operation. 

swiixpa  axx  planncd 
It  Is  within  this  strategic  framework  that 
Oen.  WllUam  C.  Westmoreland,  the  United 
States  commander  In  Vietnam,  Is  planning 
his  operations.  The  general  Intends  to  em- 
ploy U.S.  troops,  which  now  number  more 
than  200.000.  in  a  series  of  sweeps  directed 
at  destroying,  defeating,  or  neutralizing  the 
Vietcong's  nu^in-foroe  units,  which  are  esti- 
mated to  total  80.000  men. 

Despite  private  assurances  from  President 
Johnson  that  the  administration  will  prose- 
cute the  war  as  is  required,  officials  In  Saigon 
are  wondering  whether  the  American  people 
wlU  tolerate  the  casualties  that  are  foreseen 
In  the  projected  military  operations. 

During  periods  of  maximum  combat  ef- 
fort. It  is  expected  that  American  casualties 
each  month  will  average  about  400  to  600 
dead  and  about  16,000  wounded. 

There  are  no  startllngly  new  features  to  the 
war  program.  The  essential  difference  Is  that 
since  the  Honolulu  conference  the  key  U.8. 
officials  here.  Ambassador  Hnuy  Cabot 
Lodge,  who  has  overall  responalblilty  for  the 
American  field  effort;  his  Deputy  Ambassador, 
William  Porter,  who  is  the  coordinator  in 
support  of  the  village  jMclflcatlon  campaign, 
and  General  Westmoreland,  have  been  given 
a  clearer  mandate  to  put  the  program  Into 
effect. 

KKGOTIATIONS  BKLIXVB>  mfUKKLT 

A  number  of  policy  options  have  been  dis- 
carded or  pigeonholed  by  President  Johnson. 

Official  planning  in  Saigon  no  longer  takes 
account  of  any  possibility  of  peace  negotia- 
tions with  the  Vletcong.  It  Is  felt  that 
the  President's  peace  offensive  was  under- 
taken to  demonstrate  that  the  Communists 
are  not  Interested  in  negotiations  and  to  as- 
suage public  opinion.  The  President  la  said 
now  to  be  bent  on  action  to  break  the  back 
of  the  Communist-led  Insxirgency. 

Officials  here  did  not  weigh  seriously  the 
Issues  raised  In  the  exchangee  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Senator  Rosntr  F.  Kkn- 
laeoT,  over  his  proposals  on  the  role  of  the 
Vletcong.  Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Premier.  Is  planning  to 
bold  elections  late  next  year,  but  the  10- 
member  governing  military  directory  says  It 


has  no  intention  of  allowing  the  Vletcong 
to  vote  or  to  put  up  candidates. 

LAKOXNO  IM  NOSTH  mSCABDXD 

In  military  policy,  two  options  on  action  to 
seal  off  the  South  Vietnam  battlefield  by 
Impeding  or  discotiraglng  infiltration  from 
North  Vietnam  have  been  discarded.  One  of 
these  was  a  propoeal  for  an  amphibious 
landing  In  North  Vietnam,  near  the  Vinh  re- 
gion to  block  the  approaches  to  the  infiltra- 
tion corridor  through  Laos. 

A  decision  also  has  been  taken  against 
bombing  the  population  centers  at  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  although  the  mining  of  the 
channel  to  the  port  of  Haiphong  and  the 
destruction  of  Jet  airfields  near  Hanoi  are  still 
under  consideration. 

General  Westmoreland  believes  that  It  wUl 
take  several  years  to  break  the  Vletcong 
main  force  units.  Since  the  Plelme  cam- 
paign, which  began  late  in  October,  about 
17,000  Vletcong  soldiers  have  been  killed,  ac- 
cording to  official  American  estimates.  Vlet- 
cong forces  have  been  provoked  Into  major 
engagements  by  U.S.  troops  penetrating  for 
the  first  time  Into  some  of  their  base  areas. 
virrcoNo  axPLACiMa  losses 
Vletcong  losses,  In  killed  and  wounded,  are 
being  made  up  by  the  Infiltration  of  troops 
from  North  Vietnam,  now  estimated  to  total 
4,600  a  month,  and  the  drafting  of  men  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Under  the  VS.  military  umbrella,  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  totaling 
670,000  men,  are  to  have  the  principal  mission 
of  destroying  or  dispersing  the  approximately 
110,000  Vletcong  guerrillas  c^>eratlng  outside 
the  p"^*?!  units. 

Once  reasonable  security  Is  restored  to  any 
area,  the  pacification  and  rural  reconstruc- 
tion programs  are  to  be  Instituted.  Teams  of 
Vietnamese  revolutionary  development  cad- 
res would  cooperate  with  security  forces  In 
rooting  out  40,000  Vletcong  poUtlcal  and  mili- 
tary command  and  ccmtrol  cadres  In  the 
Tillages. 

A  modest  beginning  described  by  one 
American  official  as  a  small,  bite-sized  deal, 
is  to  be  made  this  year  In  a  pacification 
program  In  four  selected  areas  where  security 
conditions  are  fairly  good.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  a  total  of  40,000  revolutionary  develop- 
ment cadres  are  scheduled  to  be  In  the  field, 
and  the  pacification  areas  will  be  slowly 
expanded. 

mxrosM  mxasubbb  fledoed 
Along  with  the  pacification  program,  the 
Ky  government  Is  pledged  to  a  program  ol 
political  democratization  and  economic  re- 
form, which  Is  to  be  annoxmoed  soon,  to 
check  Inflation.  Premier  Ky  has  assxired 
VS.  officials  that  he  will  Introduce  a  consti- 
tution In  November  well  before  the  elections. 
At  no  stage  in  the  political  and  military 
program  do  American  and  Vietnamese  officials 
In  Saigon  f  cu-esee  an  opening  of  negotiations 
with  the  Vletcong  toward  a  peace  settlement. 
The  more  optimistic  of  them  predict  that 
Hanoi,  confronted  by  a  determined  military 
campaign  and  a  succeasful  pacification  pro- 
gram, will  halt  the  infiltration  to  the  South 
and  that  the  Vletcong  wUl  graduaUy  disperse 
In  4  to  6  years. 

However,  even  the  most  optimistic  officials 
are  uneasy  about  returning  to  Honolulu  next 
Jxine  to  meet  President  Johnson's  demand 
for  a  demonstration  of  how  many  coonsklns 
have  been  nailed  to  the  wall. 

Apart  from  the  results  that  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  next  monttu  from  emergency 
measures  to  slow  down  Infiation.  no  respon- 
sible United  States  or  Vietnamese  official  In 
Saigon  expects  to  record  spectacular  gains 
by  as  early  as  next  June.  One  South  Viet- 
namese official  wryly  said  he  might  have  to 
skin  his  stuffed  tiger  to  have  something  to 
show  to  the  President  In  Honolulu. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  always  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
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vania.  On  this  occasion,  I  was  partic- 
ularly deUghted  to  yield  to  him  because 
of  the  comments  which  he  made,  with 
which  I  find  myself  in  complete  agree- 
ment. The  particular  newspaper  article 
he  has  discussed  eontains  an  accurate 
portrayal  of  what  I  think  the  policy  of 
this  administration  will  be  from  the 
standpoint  of  escalating  the  war  and  ex- 
panding the  war. 

If  we  authorize  the  policy  contained 
in  the  proposed  legislation,  that  Is  what 
we  shall  get  by  way  of  an  escalated  war. 
That  is  why  I  say  that  now  is  the  time 
to  stop  the  President  by  way  of  exercising 
congressional  checks. 

In  my  speech  last  Friday,  I  pointed  out 
that  our  constitutional  fathers  wrote 
Into  the  Constitution  itself  a  check  on  the 
purse  string.  That  is  what  this  debate 
is  all  about.  If  we  do  not  want  the 
President  to  follow  a  pofllcy,  we  do  not 
finance  the  policy.  The  Constitution 
provides  for  that.  Yet  we  heard  speeches 
in  the  Senate  this  afternoon  which 
sought  to  translate  this  action  into  a 
situation  in  wliich  if  we  do  not  authorize 
this  poUcy,  we  shall  be  letting  down  our 
forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  seeking  to 
demonstrate  that  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  to  stop  putting  those 
men  In  South  Vietnam  in  a  position 
where  increasing  numbers  of  them  will  be 
slaughtered. 

Before  the  intervention  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Clark],  I  was 
discussing  the  testimony  before  the  CcHn- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Fielatlons  by  General 
Gavin  and  former  Ambassador  George 
Kennan.  Let  the  Record  show  again  to 
those  out  in  the  country  who  will  read  the 
Rbcord — and  as  I  go  about  the  country, 
I  am  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn  how 
many  people  are  reading  the  Record — 
that  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  General 
Gavin  was  one  of  the  top  military  strat- 
egists of  this  coimtry.  He  is  recognized 
as  an  exceedingly  able  military  strate- 
gist who  had  the  confidence  of  Congress 
and  the  confidence  of  the  President.  In 
my  judgment,  he  continues  to  be  the  same 
able  and  great  strategist. 

Read  the  testimony  of  General  Gavin. 
His  testimony  is  in  opposition  to  the  pol- 
icy of  the  bill.  The  major  thesis  of  this 
great  military  strategist  Is  that  we  should 
avoid  an  expanding  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  bill  before  US  authorizes  an 
expanding  of  the  war. 

E>oes  the  bill  contain  a  check?  It  does 
not.  But.  say  the  proponents  of  the  bill, 
the  war  will  be  expanded  only  if  the 
President  decides  to  expand  it,  if  we  pass 
the  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
lost  all  confidence  in  the  President's  not 
expanding  the  war.  in  my  judgment, 
he  has  been  expanding  it,  expanding  It, 
and  expanding  it,  comipletely  contrary 
to  the  promises  he  made  in  the  1964  cam- 
paign. I  campaigned  for  him  in  14  States 
on  the  basis  of  those  promises.  I  see  no 
difference  in  the  result  from  what  the 
result  would  have  been  had  his  opponent 
been  elected  in  1964. 

That  is  why  I  say  (o  the  American 
people:  It  is  up  to  you,  now,  to  exercise 
the  check.  It  is  up  to  you,  now,  to  decide, 
through  the  ballot  box,  whether  you  want 
to  send  increasing  numbers  of  American 


boys  to  their  slaughter  in  a  country  In 
which.  In  my  judgment,  we  do  not  have 
the  slightest  national  interest  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  being  vital  to  this  Re- 
public.   But  more  of  that  later. 

I  am  for  the  Gavin  enclave  program. 
That  will  defend  our  country.  I  am  for 
the  Kennan  program.  That  will  defend 
the  interests  of  our  country  in  Asia.  But 
it  will  avoid  the  dangers  of  carrying  out 
what  those  two  great  men  fear;  namely, 
an  escalated  war  that  will  lead  to  a  mas- 
sive war  in  Asia,  ending  in  a  war  with 
China,  and  the  great  probabiUty  that 
after  the  war  with  China,  we  shall  be  in 
a  war  with  Russia;  and  then  the  third 
world  war  will  be  on. 

That  is  why  I  said  last  Friday  that  the 
bill  is  pregnant  with  policy.  The  bill  is 
pregnant  with  the  danger  of  the  poUcy 
authorized  in  it  that  will  lead  us  even- 
tually into  a  third  world  war.  Now  is 
the  time  to  stop  it. 

I  certainly  should  not  have  to  review 
again  for  the  Senate  what  an  authoriza- 
tion bUl  is. 

The  President  cannot  have  any  policy 
that  can  be  financed  with  taxpayers' 
money  that  Congress  does  not  authorize 
with  an  authorization  bill.  That  is  what 
the  President  is  asking  for.  I  am  say- 
ing: Do  not  authorize  it  in  its  present 
form.  Do  not  authorize  it  until  the  bill 
is  changed. 

Yes,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
takes  the  position  that  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  should  not  be  sent  into  ex- 
panded, aggressive  action,  but  that  those 
troops  should  be  kept  in  the  type  of  gen- 
eral defensive  position  that  General 
Gavin  alluded  to,  and  which  was  ap- 
proved by  Ambassador  Kennan.  That 
will  also,  do  not  forget,  give  protection 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  That 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  other 
nations,  through  existing  international 
procedures  under  the  United  Nations  or 
the  Geneva  accords,  to  take  the  multi- 
lateral steps  necessary  to  enforce  peace 
in  Asia,  rather  than  to  make  war. 

What  is  needed  is  for  other  nations  to 
send  over  whatever  number  of  divisions 
of  troops  are  necessary  to  separate  the 
combatants  in  this  war,  to  separate  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  on  the  one  side  and  the  Vlet- 
cong and  the  North  Vietnamese  on  the 
other.  They  need  to  crisscross  South 
Vietnam  with  whatever  number  of  buf- 
fer zones  are  necessary  to  be  occupied  by 
these  peacekeeping  forces — either  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  or,  through  the 
United  Nations,  the  other  forces — that 
could  function  under  the  International 
Control  Commission  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords until  such  time  as  stability  can  be 
developed  in  South  Vietnam  under  that 
type  of  protectorate  or  trusteeship  so 
that  self-determination  can  hold  sway 
and  this  war  area  of  the  world  can  be  re- 
turned to  peace. 

The  President  and  his  spokesmen  in 
the  Senate  keep  saying  that  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  escalation  of  this  war 
have  no  program.  We  have  a  program, 
but  the  administration  refuses  to  join 
issue  on  the  program.  Oh,  but  they  say: 
"We  went  to  the  United  Nations." 

I  am  glad  that  we  finally  did,  but  let 
me  say  to  the  administration  that  that 


does  not  answer  the  problem  of  our  mak- 
ing use  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
by  saying  that  at  long  last  we  went 
there. 

We  went  to  the  United  Nations  so  late 
that  it  will  take  some  time  to  really  re- 
vive the  procedures  of  the  United  Nations 
so  that  they  can  be  effective.  We  went 
to  the  United  Nations  with  an  olive 
branch  in  one  hand  and  bombs  in  the 
other. 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations 
are  still  talking  about  the  bombs.  The 
sad  fact  is  that  it  is  probably  going  to 
take  some  time  to  get  this  matter 
thrashed  out  in  the  United  Nations  and 
to  determine  what  course  of  action  the 
signatories  may  decide  to  take  under  that 
Charter.  However,  I  would  have  it  out 
in  the  open  and  not  behind  the  scenes. 
I  would  have  the  American  Ambassador. 
Mr.  Goldberg,  given  strict  instructions 
to  use  all  the  prestige  of  this  Government 
in  insisting  that  the  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  get  this  debate  out  In  the 
open.  Could  it  be  that  we  are  not  too 
enthusiastic  about  getting  It  out  in  the 
open? 

There  are  commentators  in  New  York 
City  who  are  pretty  well  informed  as  to 
what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  know  how  those  find- 
ings can  be  made,  because  I  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  in  the  15th 
General  Assembly.  I  know  something 
about  the  backstage  maneuverings  of  the 
United  Nations. 

There  are  commentators  that  are 
writing  and  observing  these  days  that 
the  United  States  Is  not  taking  a  very 
effective,  positive  role  In  trying  to  get 
the  matter  out  in  the  open.  There  is 
the  process  of  so-called  negotiating  and 
maneuvering  behind  the  scenes. 

Mr.  President,  the  stakes  are  so  great, 
and  the  crisis  so  serious  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
world  to  hear  an  open  discussion  of  the 
crisis  in  South  Vietnam,  and  an  open 
debate  in  the  meetings  of  the  Security 
Council,  just  as,  in  my  judgment,  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have  a 
continuation  of  the  public  hearings  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  to 
hear  a  list  of  witiiesses  that  ought  to  be 
heard  for  the  information  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  respect  to  the  crisis  in 
Asia. 

With  regard  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  making  the  most  un- 
fortunate remarks  that  he  has  been 
making  in  recent  days  to  the  effect  that 
there  has  been  enough  talk  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  In  pub- 
lic hearings,  I  want  to  say  to  my  Vice 
President  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  only 
started  to  present  the  facts  about  the 
war  in  southeast  Asia  to  the  American 
people. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  move  me  in  the  slightest 
with  his  clear  implication  in  <H>po6ltlon 
to  further  public  discussions  of  this  Issue 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  Vice  President  is  certainly  anxious 
to  keep  talking  about  the  war  in  Asia. 
He  talks  about  it  on  television,  and  I  un- 
derstand he  plans  many  speaking  en- 
gagements all  around  the  country  to 
talk  about  the  war. 
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Wluit  he  metixiB  ia  only  that  he  does 
not  want  to  talk  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  becauae  members  of  the  c(»n- 
mittee  can  talk  back.  That  is  not  what 
the  Vice  President  Is  seddng. 

The  Vice  President  ought  to  volunteer 
to  appear  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  The  Vice  President  ought 
to  be  willing  to  attend  a  puUlc  hearing 
and  be  questioned  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Cmnmlttee.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent ought  to  be  willing  to  answer  what- 
ever questions  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  want  to  ask  him  in 
respect  to  his  commitment  abroad,  under 
what  authority  he  made  those  commit- 
ments, what  instructions  he  acted  upon, 
and  what  the  legal  bases  for  the  com- 
mitments are. 

Mr.  President.  1  do  not  have  to  explain 
to  any  Senator  my  years  of  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  working  with  the  Vice  Preri- 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  sadness  to  me 
that  I  find  myself  entertaining  such  deep 
feelings  of  keen  disappointment  in  re- 
gard to  the  position  taken  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  both 
procedurally  and  substantively,  in  regard 
to  the  war  in  southeast  Asia.  For  I  can- 
not interpret  the  remarks  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  in  any 
other  light  than  that  the  Vice  President 
seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  we  can 
bomb  people  to  a  negotiating  table  and 
that  that  will  result  in  peace.  We  can 
bomb  people  to  a  negotiating  table,  all 
right,  and  bring  them  in  as  surrenderees, 
but  no  surrender  will  give  us  peace. 

Let  the  record  be  perfectly  clear  that, 
concerning  the  controversy  between  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
NXDTl.  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  millions  of  other 
Americans  are,  too. 

In  due  course  of  time  I  am  satisfied 
that  increasing  millions  of  Americans 
will  be  on  the  side  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  too.  for  I  tun  satisfied  that 
more  and  more  millions  of  Americans 
are  going  to  register  their  protest 
against  the  program  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  seeking  to 
sell  to  the  American  people.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  will  never  be  able  to  con- 
vince them,  because  he  is  dead  wrong  in 
his  major  premises. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  the  talk  of  the 
Vice  President  and  of  the  President  and 
of  Secretary  Rusk  and  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  &i\d  the  rest  of  them,  in  their 
effort  to  seek  bo  Justify  the  course  of  ac- 
tion that  we  are  following  in  Vietnam 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  Vietcong 
soldiery.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  they  are  engaging  In  great  ter- 
rorism and  inhumanity.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  they  have 
committed  murder.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  they  are  engaged 
In  brutality.  However,  so  are  the  South 
Vietnamese  soldiery. 

This  administration  will  not  tell  the 
American  people  the  facts  about  the  ter- 
ror and  atrocities  of  the  South  Vlet- 
naaaese  soldiery.  One  has  to  get  that 
informatloa  from  the  foreign  press. 
One  has  to  get  the  pictures  of  their  bru- 
tality out  of  the  foreign  press.   Only  the 


pictures  of  Vietcong  terrorism  appear  In 
the  American  press. 

This  is  another  part  of  the  failure  of 
this  administration  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
Vietnam  soldiery  on  both  sides,  with  a 
people  who  do  not  have  our  same  cul- 
ture, do  not  have  our  same  sense  of  val- 
ues, do  not  have  the  same  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  morality  that  char- 
acterize the  philosophy  of  the  American 
people.  We  are  dealing  with  a  people 
who  have  been  engaged  in  a  civil  war — 
and  an  administration  almost  aghast  if 
we  point  out  that  we  have  gotten  our- 
selves involved  in  taking  sides  in  a  civil 
war.    But  so  we  have. 

We  do  not  find  the  administration 
talking  about  who  the  Vietcong  are. 
The  Vietcong  are  men,  wmnen,  and  chil- 
dren who  also  are  South  Vietnamese. 
Even  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Penta- 
gon, Mr.  President,  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Vietcong  are  South  Vietnamese  and  not 
even  North  Vietnamese.  But  even  if 
there  was  a  large  percentage  who  were 
North  Vietnamese,  do  not  forget,  they 
would  be  Vietnamese. 

The  administration  has  succeeded  in 
convincing  many  in  the  American  public 
that  there  are  two  entirely  different  peo- 
ples Involved  as  combatants  and  adver- 
saries in  this  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
They  are  all  Vietnamese;  all  of  them. 
If  we  walked  100  of  them  into  this  Cham- 
ber, 50  North  Vietnamese  and  50  South 
Vietnamese,  no  one  would  be  able  to  tell 
the  difference.  That  Is  one  of  the  sad 
things  about  the  situation,  nils  is  a  war 
involving  one  indigenous  population. 
For  that  matter,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
war  that,  from  the  very  beginning,  has 
had  as  one  of  its  major  objectives  the 
reunification  of  all  of  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  Interesting  things  Is  that 
we  are  supporting  Ky,  when  in  my  judg- 
ment, on  his  record,  he  is  entitled  to  no 
support  from  the  United  States.  That 
fact  will  rise  to  plague  us  throughout 
history.  But  we  are  suiH>orting  Ky.  and 
one  of  the  objectives  is  to  put  Ky  In 
charge,  eventually,  ruling  all  of  Viet- 
nam, south  and  north. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  enough 
mistakes.  We  made  the  Inexcusable  mis- 
take of  setting  up  a  government  in  South 
Vietnam  that  the  Geneva  accords  them- 
selves prohiUt.  We  did  it  The  Geneva 
accords  provide  for  no  government  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  United  States  pro- 
vided for  that. 

I  wonder  if  that  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there  seems  to  be  a  some- 
what lackadaisical  attitude  on  the  part 
of  our  country  toward  suggestions  of  a 
full  public  debate  before  the  Security 
Coimcll.  For,  of  course,  a  full  public  de- 
bate before  the  Security  Council  would 
result  in  making  a  matter  of  record  many 
of  the  wroitgdolngs  of  the  United  States 
In  South  Vietnam.  We  do  not  like  to 
have  our  depredations  made  of  such  his- 
torical record. 

The  Vietcong,  as  I  say,  are  men, 
women,  and  children,  lliey  comprise  a 
substantial  p(K)ulatl(m.  They  occupy  and 
control  two-thirds  of  the  land  area  of 
South  Vietnam. 


For  a  long  time,  there  has  been  great 
conflict  between  the  rural  popul*tl(His  of 
Vietnam  and  Saigon.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  that.  Last  Friday.  I  p<toted 
out  in  my  q?eech  the  story  In  Friday 
morning's  newspapers  of  a  military  en- 
gagement that  was  taking  place  in  South 
Vietnam,  where  Vietcong  women  and 
children  were  carrying  in  to  the  troops 
the  ammunition  and  military  supplies 
and  bringing  out  the  wounded  and  the 
dead. 

Not  a  civil  war?  Not  a  war  in  which 
two  large  divisive  groups  of  an  indige- 
nous p(4>ulation  are  In  mortal  combat? 

But  they  have  been  battletom  for 
years  and  years,  and  they  are  struggling 
to  get  the  conflict  ended.  We,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world,  have  before  us  a  bill  by  which  we 
are  proposing  to  authorize  an  expansion 
or  escalation  of  that  w^ar  at  the  discre- 
tion of  one  man.  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  And  I  still  hear  pe<H?le 
talking  about  a  goverrunent  by  law  in- 
stead of  a  goverimient  by  men,  when 
what  we  are  doing  is  leading  this  coun- 
try, through  such  legislation  as  this, 
faster  and  faster  down  the  road  toward 
government  by  executive  supremacy  and 
secrecy  in  this  country. 

I  say  to  the  American  people,  "Your 
fimdamental  rights  are  being  JeopEJxllzed 
by  such  legislation  as  this.  You  must 
hold  to  an  accounting  any  administra- 
tion that  supports  it.  For  only  you,  the 
people,  can  end  it." 

I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  President,  that  al- 
though it  will  prove  costly,  the  American 
people  will  eventually  end  it  For  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  American  people,  once 
they  come  to  understand  what  is  devel- 
oping in  this  country,  will  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  keep  themselves  free.  And 
their  freedom  depends  upon  the  maln- 
teiiance  and,  now,  the  needed  strength- 
ening of  our  system  of  government,  based 
upon  three  coordinate  and  coequal 
branches  of  government — ^whlch  the  peo- 
ple are  rapidly  losing. 

When  we  have  a  President  of  the 
United  States  going  to  the  press,  when 
he  is  asked  about  the  suggestion  that 
the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  of  August  1964 
should  be  rescinded  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  and  saying,  in  effect,  that  he  does 
not  need  that  resolution  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  war.  we  have  all  I  need  to  know 
about  a  President  who  apparently  is  los- 
ing his  sensitiveness  in  conectlon  with 
our  precious  constitutional  system  of 
checks  find  balances,  who  apparently  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  Is  power- 
ful enough  to  follow  whatever  course  of 
action  he  decides  he  wishes  to  follow  in 
regard  to  the  war. 

I  say  to  the  American  people,  "Watch 
such  a  President."    I  say  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  "When  you  get  a  President 
expressing  such  opinion,  you  had  better 
make  clear  to  him  that  you,  the  people, 
are  still  supreme." 
Or  are  they?    Let  us  hope  so. 
Let  us  h(^>e  that  the  American  people 
will  restate  that  supremacy  immediately. 
These  are  some  of  the  views  held  by 
me  in  what  I  consider  to  be  this  critical 
hour,  views  which  will  cause  me,  to- 
morrow, to  offer  one  of  the  two  amend- 
ments which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss. 
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First,  tot  me  say  to  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  Inoute],  and  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  BtbdI,  that  a  few  moments  ago  I 
stated  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  meet- 
ing at  a  quarter  after  5  of  a  group  which 
was  considering  the  possibility  of  trying 
to  retich  a  consensus  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  a  possible  substitute  amendment 
for  my  amendment. 

A  few  moments  ago,  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  presiding  officer 
witnessed  my  yielding  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  so  that  he  could  make 
the  intervention  statement  he  made, 
while  I  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  CMr.  Grtjindig]. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  was  sent  to  me 
by  the  group  with  certaltj  Information, 
and  all  I  am  privileged  to  say  is  that  the 
message  was  that  they  hoped  I  would 
not  offer  an  amendment  tonight. 

Let  the  Record  show  that  I  stated  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  "I  cannot  con- 
tinue postponing  offering  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am  willing 
to  cooperate  as  a  member  of  a  team,  and 
I  am  willing  to  cooperate  in  any  way, 
but,  after  all.  the  Record  shows  that  last 
week  in  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  niinols, 
I  stated  that  I  thought  we  could  get  to  a 
vote  possibly  on  one  of  my  amendments 
by  Friday  night;  and  then  on  Friday  I 
said  that  I  thought  we  could  get  to  an 
amendment  on  Monday." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
breaking  my  word,  because  my  word  is 
my  bond,  and  I  believe  that  everyone  in 
the  Senate  will  imderstajid  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  breaking  my  word;  but 
a  condition  which  did  not  exist  last  Fri- 
day, and  a  condition  whleh  did  not  exist 
ealler  in  the  week  when  we  discussed  my 
reasons  for  objecting  to  any  unanimous 
consent  agreement  to  limit  time,  have 
developed  today,  conditions  which  were 
not  even  thought  of  by  me,  or  anyone 
else  In  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  tonight.  I 
am  going  to  discuss  an  amendment 
tonight. 

I  had  made  clear  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GauEmNG],  and  he  has  un- 
doubte<Uy,  by  now,  transmitted  this  in- 
formation back  to  the  group,  that  unless 
they  have  something  to  submit  to  me 
tomorrow  which  I  will  find  acceptable  as 
a  substitute  for  my  amendment,  or  one 
of  my  two  amendments  which  I  am  about 
to  discuss,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  co- 
operated on  this  matter.  I  think  they 
know  that  I  have  cooperated  in  this  mat- 
ter to  the  extent  that  they  or  anyone  else 
has  a  right  to  expect  me  to  cooperate  if 
I  am  going  to  protect  my  reputation  in 
the  Senate  to  the  other  side.  They  are 
pressing  me  to  offer  the  amendment — 
and  they  have  a  right  to  press  me  for  it — 
even  though  some  of  tliem  have  been 
unkind  enough  to  suggest  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  filibuster  which  began  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate-^which  Is  pure 
nonsense,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  thought 

that  you  and  t^  Senator  from  Hawaii 

[Mr.  Inoutc]  ^ould  kn(>w  what  my  pro- 
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cedure  win  be;  that  I  am  going  to  make 
certain  argtmients  in  regard  to  the  two 
amendments,  one  of  which  I  shall  not 
offer,  certainly  not  imless  the  grouiM  to 
which  I  have  already  referred  has  a  sub- 
stitute which  I  can  accept.  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  them  yet  which  convinces 
me  that  anything  they  will  propose  will 
be  more  acceptable  than  my  amendment. 

Of  course,  I  understand  the  views  of 
those  who  believe  that  because  my 
amendment  will  not  receive  many  votes, 
somehow  that  will  strengthen  the  ad- 
ministration's hand  for  further  escala- 
tion of  the  war,  and  will  be  Interpreted 
&s  approval  of  further  escalating  the 
war. 

I  cannot  accept  that  argument.  That 
is  for  the  President  to  decide.  But  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
where  Congress  stands. 

There  ase  a  considerable  number  of 
Senators  who  would  prefer  not  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  which  my  amend- 
ment would  place  them  in — and  there 
are  a  considerable  nimiber  of  Senators — 
but  all  the  American  people  have  to  do 
is  take  note  of  their  public  statements 
in  recent  weeks.  They  have  had  some 
serious,  second  thoughts  about  the  reso- 
lution of  August  1964,  and  have  publicly 
stated — and  I  siunmarize  the  collective 
views  of  the  group — ^that  when  they 
voted  for  the  resolution  in  August  1964. 
they  did  not  Intend  to  give  the  President 
the  power  which  he  has  exercised  in 
escalating  the  war  to  the  degree  that  he 

has. 

The  Record  is  perfectly  clear,  as  will 
be  seen  in  part  shortly — I  am  only  going 
to  quote  from  parts  of  it  as  to  what 
transpired  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
August  1964  when  this  unfortunate  reso- 
lution was  passed,  with  only  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grttening]  and  myself 
voting  against  it.  Senators  should  not 
have  voted  for  it  then.  In  my  judgment, 
In  this  bill,  Senators  should  not,  in  ef- 
fect, vote  for  its  continuation  now. 

I  speak  respectfully,  but  with  deep  sin- 
cerity, because  such  votes  will  mean  the 
sending  of  additional  boys  to  death  in 
South  Vietnam,  who  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  die  because  they  are  involved  on 
battlefronts  that  do  not  Involve  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  we  should  adopt  the  Gen- 
eral Gavin  i4>proach — called,  for  want  of 
a  better  term,  an  enclave — to  put  us  in  a 
defensive  position  which  will  save  those 
lives  and  provide  the  time  for  other  na- 
tions to  recognize  how  serious  the  import 
to  the  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
Is  in  southeast  Asia,  and  come  to  recog- 
nize the  terrific  stake  they  have  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  future  of  their  own 
countries  to  carry  out  their  obligations 
under  existing  international  law  and 
treaty  commitments  to  enforce  a  peace 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  I  am  plead- 
ing for. 

I  am  engaging  in  no  sentimentality — 
I  say  this  because  of  the  criticism  I  know 
I  shall  receive — when  I  say  that  my  per- 
sonal philosophy  is  one  of  the  belief  that 
the  holy  of  holies  does  not  happen  to  be 
the  material  symbolism  of  a  religious 
edifice,  but  that  the  holy  of  holies  hap- 
pens to  be  each  person's  conscience;  and 


when  one  sits  In  that  citadel,  he  never 
sits  alone.  I  have  meditated  (m  it  hour 
upon  hour  in  the  last  2  years,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that,  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
I  cannot  support  my  President's  course 
of  Eu:tion  in  southeast  Asia  in  connection 
with  this  war  because  I  consider  it  to  be 
both  illegal  and  immoral. 

I  think  this  is  an  immoral  war.  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  legal  basis  for  our  course  of 
action,  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  But  let  me  say 
that  a  resolution  is  not  proof.  That  is 
why  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
wired  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  send  us  a 
memorandimi  in  support  of  its  rescdu- 
tlon.   We  are  waiting  for  it 

Mr.  President,  If  anything  is  clear  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
pec^le  today,  it  is  that  infinitely  more  is 
being  contemplated  imder  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution  than  ever  was  contem- 
plated by  the  Congress  which  passed  It. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  Senators  into 
a  long  controversy  over  what  the  Presi- 
dent may  or  may  not  do  by  way  of  using 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  furthering  American  de- 
fense or  security  interests.  But  some 
things  are  matters  of  ascertainable  fact. 
One  of  them  is  that  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution  resulted  from  the  naval  ac- 
tion in  the  Bay  of  Tonkin.  American 
military  vessels  were  Gred  on  in  interna- 
tional waters.  They  fired  back.  When 
fired  on  a  second  time,  they  fired  back 
and  sent  aircraft  from  carriers  to  shoot 
up  the  bases  in  North  Vietnam  from 
which  their  PT  boats  came.  The  pur- 
pose  of  the  resolution  as  represented  by 
the  administration  at  tiie  time  was  to 
gain  an  ex  post  facto  endorsement  of 
that  use  of  the  Commander  in  Chief's 
powers  to  command  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  the  resolution  contained 
many  open-ended  ambiguities,  which 
was  why  I  voted  against  It.  One  of 
them  was  the  language  whereby  Con- 
gress supported  and  approved  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  "to  prevent  further 
aggression."  Any  time  a  nation,  much 
less  a  President,  undertakes  to  prevent 
aggression  or  any  other  potential  act  by 
another  nation,  it  Is' talking  about  pre- 
ventive W8U-. 

The  words  "to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion" had  absolutely  no  qualifying  lan- 
gtiage.  Not  a  hint  is  there  as  to  what 
country  might  be  considered  to  be  pre- 
paring aggression,  whether  North  Viet- 
nam. China,  the  Soviet  Union,  or  who. 
Not  a  word  of  deflriitlon  appeso-s  as  to 
what  may  constitute  evidence  that  ag- 
gression is  being  planned  or  set  in  mo- 
tion. 

In  August  of  1964,  moreover.  Congress 
was  assured  that  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  was  not  at  issue. 
Secretary  Rusk  told  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Coounlttee.  and  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  who  was  managing  the  resolu- 
tion, passed  on  the  word  to  the  Senate, 
that  SEATO  was  not  Involved  in  the  res- 
olution, and  was  not  being  invoked. 
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Now,  M  an  afterthought,  grasping  for 
straws,  this  administration  finds  Its^  In 
a  drowning  position  so  far  as  Justification 
for  Its  situation  In  southeast  Asia  Is  con- 
cerned; we  find  the  Secretary  of  State 
trying  to  Justify  our  course  of  action  on 
the  basis  of  8EATO. 

I  answered  that  statement  In  detail 
last  Friday,  aaid  I  stand  on  the  answer. 

Pour  International  law  authorities  have 
called  me  since  and  told  me  they  com- 
pletely agree  with  my  analysis  of  last 
Friday.  I  am  asking  to  have  them  called 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
In  public  session.  The  American  people 
are  entitled  to  luiow  H  from  their  lips. 

That  was  the  situation  In  August  of 
1964.  It  ts  not  the  situation  today.  In 
February  of  1966,  the  SEATO  treaty  is 
cited  over  and  over  again  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the 
basis  for  our  war  effort  in  Vietnam.  And 
it  is  not  Just  the  paragraph  of  the  treaty 
that  calls  for  consultatlMi  among  the 
parties  In  case  of  subversion  In  the  treaty 
area.  No,  the  Secretary  of  State  now 
tells  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  we  are  obliged  to  do  what  we 
are  doing  by  paragraph  1  of  article  IV 
of  that  treaty. 

It  reads: 

Each  pcLTty  recognlzM  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  ot  the  parties  or  against  any 
state  or  territory  which  the  parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety. 
and  agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  £u:cordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  CouncU  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  was  brought  out  many  times  in  the 
Senate  debate  on  ratification  of  the 
SEIATO  treaty  that  any  action  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  meet  an  armed  ag- 
gression would  have  to  be  undertaken  "in 
accordance  with  Its  constitutional  proc- 
esses." 

I  sutoiit  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  administration  violate  that  treaty 
when  they  act  under  this  paragraph 
without  resorting  to  the  constitutional 
processes  of  the  U^S.  Constitution. 

I  am  aware  that  mention  is  made  of 
the  SEATO  treaty  in  the  1964  resolution. 
But  we  are  also  told  in  1964  that  the 
treaty  was  not  being  Invoked.  I  am  also 
aware  that  in  ooUoquy  with  Senator 
CooPKH,  Senator  Pclbright  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution 
could  be  an  authorization  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  under  SEATO.  But  he  reit- 
erated that  this  was  not  the  request  nor 
the  position  of  the  administration. 

We  had  every  right  to  rely  upon  the 
representations  of  the  administration 
that  presented  the  treaty  to  the  Se^te. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles. 
They  are  opposite  from  the  representa- 
tions made  by  Secretary  Rusk  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  Febru- 
ary 1966. 

I  discussed  that  last  Friday,  and  shaU 
not  go  Into  it  in  detail  again  tonight. 

So  we  have  a  fact  situation  wherein 
the  administration  Is  citing  Public  Law 
88-408  for  use  for  purposes  that  It  as- 


sured us  at  the  time  would  not  be  under- 
taken. 

In  1957,  we  had  a  somewhat  analogous 
sltuati(»i  in  the  so-called  &fiddle  East 
resolution.  Senators  debated  and  dis- 
cussed then  many  of  the  same  issues  at 
stake  here. 

Probably  the  best  analysis  of  the  1957 
resolution  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  and  I 
shall  quote  some  paragraphs  from  his 
remarkable  speech  of  February  11,  1957: 

This  will  be  found  in  the  Concris- 
sioNAL  RicoRO,  volume  103,  part  2,  page 
1856. 

Ifr.  Fdlbrxcbt.  If  I  put  the  question  as  I 
have.  It  Is  because  that  Is  precisely  the  way 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  19  puts  It.  In  form 
and  substance,  the  resolution,  as  prepared  by 
the  administration,  wants  something  from 
this  Chamber,  the  mere  asking  of  which 
would  have  led  to  a  national  outcry  under 
any  other  administration  back  to  Washing- 
ton's. It  asks  for  a  blank  grant  of  power 
over  our  funds  and  Armed  Forces,  to  be  used 
in  a  blank  way,  for  a  blank  length  of  time, 
under  blank  conditions,  with  respect  to  blank 
nations,  in  a  blank  area.  We  are  asked  to 
sign  this  blank  check  in  perpetuity  or  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President — any  Presi- 
dent. 

Who  wUl  fUl  in  all  these  bUnks? 

The  resolution  says  that  the  President, 
whoever  he  may  be  at  the  time,  shall  do  it. 
And  that  is  not  all  it  says.  It  says  that 
in  filling  In  the  blanks,  the  President  need 
not  consult,  much  less  be  accountable  to  any 
other  constitutional  organ  of  government. 
He  shall  be  the  counsel,  the  Judge,  and  the 
Jury  of  the  national  Interest. 

His  Judgment  about  world  realities  shall 
be  the  sole  warrant  for  his  deeds  In  commit- 
ting our  forces  to  battle,  and  our  funds  to 
who  knows  what  purpose. 

His  office  shall  be  the  only  archive  hold- 
ing the  record  of  his  transactions,  except  as 
he  reports  the  results  once  a  year  to  the 
Congress. 

How  are  we  as  Senators  to  react  to  all 
thU? 

Is  the  form  and  substance  of  the  resolu- 
tion consistent  with  the  kind  of  constitu- 
tional government  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
took  an  oath  to  uphold? 

This  is  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  and  not  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  speaking.  But  this  Is 
the  same  thesis  of  constitutional  checks 
and  balances  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  defended  and  sought 
to  uphold  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
20  years.  It  Is  basic  in  the  preservation 
and  perpetuation  of  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  voted  against  the  resolution  In  1957 
because  I  considered  this  case  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright] unanswerable.  It  was  unanswer- 
able then.  It  is  imanswerable  today.  It 
Is  unanswerable  when  applied  to  the 
pending  mewiu-e  before  the  Senate  be- 
cause this  authorization  bill  also  violates 
this  system  of  checks. 

I  continue  the  argument  of  1957  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas : 

Is  the  form  and  substance  of  the  resolution 
consistent  with  the  kind  of  constitutional 
government  all  of  us  In  this  Chamber  took 
an  oath  to  uphold?  In  the  name  of  defend- 
ing liberty  abrofKl.  are  we,  as  Senators,  hence- 
forth to  be  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  in  the  way 
we  discharge  our  constitutional  rights  and 
duties  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs?  Do 
my  colleagues  believe  that  the  President,  any 


President,  and  his  Secretory  of  SUte  wiU  b« 
wiser  and  more  effective,  or  more  foreelghted. 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  our  pec^le  if 
they  are  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  consult- 
ing with  and  of  Justifying  their  actions  to 
the  Congress?  Do  you,  my  colleagues,  repre- 
senting 48  sovereign  States,  really  desire  to 
be  rid  of  your  power  to  Influence  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs? 

You  may  ask:  "In  what  way  does  the  reso- 
lution abridge  the  constitutional  principles 
of  the  separation  of  legislative  and  executive 
powers  and  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  de- 
clare war?" 

The  answer  is  that  It  does  this  in  two  ways : 

First,  there  is  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a 
Senate  resolution  or  a  concurrent  resolution 
having  only  the  force  of  advice  on  policy. 
It  Is  a  Joint  resolution.  This  means  that  it 
has  the  force  of  law. 

The  second  way  is  related  to  the  first. 
Since  the  Joint  resoluticMi  has  the  force  of 
law,  it  represents,  in  its  substantive  content, 
a  blanket  transfer  to  the  Executive,  ot  the 
constitutional  right  vested  In  the  Congress 
to  declare  war.  This,  Indeed,  is  a  startling 
Innovation.  The  Constitution,  as  we  in- 
herited it  from  the  past,  provided  in  effect 
that  the  Congress  would  declare  war  on  a 
case-to-case  basis.  Under  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, however,  the  Congress  stockpiles  a  batch 
of  hypothetical  declarations  of  war,  covering 
a  variety  of  possible  contingencies.  Then  It 
says  to  the  President:  "Here  they  are.  Now 
that  you  have  them,  you  can  take  us  into 
wax — If  that  is  your  pleasure — In  the  con- 
fident knowledge  that  whatever  you  do,  you 
have  a  legal  basis  for  It." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  many  and 
many  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers,  including  volumes,  but 
none  appears  anywhere  that  is  such  a 
succinct,  concise,  penetrating,  unanswer- 
able statement  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers doctrine  as  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Fulbright]  presented  in  that 
hlstorlcspeechof  February  11, 1957.  Ev- 
ery word  of  it  Is  aprcqws  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  August  1964.  Every  word  of  it  is 
applicable  to  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate.  Every  word  of  it  sets  out  in 
crystal  form  the  major  thesis  of  the  ob- 
jection of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon to  the  resolution  of  1964,  and  to  the 
pending  bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  quote  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  out  of  context  or  put 
words  in  his  mouth,  so  let  me  add  that  it 
was  his  opinion  that  the  President  had 
the  authority  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East 
without  the  adoption  of  any  resolution. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arksmsas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  and  the  Senate  knows,  with 
that  premise  I  completely  disagree.  But 
his  objection  went  to  the  blank  check 
nature  of  the  resolution  which  endorsed 
In  advance  any  action  the  President 
might  take  even  If  it  led  to  a  massive 
war,  without  coming  back  to  Congress. 

I  think  I  interpret  his  speech  cor- 
rectly when  I  say  it  was  his  view  that  the 
President  could  act  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  that  when  a  fact  situation 
indicated  that  hostilities  in  the  magni- 
tude of  a  war  were  imminent  or  contem- 
plated, the  President  must  act  Jointly 
with  Congress  and  not  alone. 

In  my  opinion,  those  views  are  entirely 
applicable  to  the  situation  we  are  In  to- 
day. There  are  those  constitutional  au- 
thorities, and  undoubtedly,  there  are 
many  more  in  the  executive  branch,  who 
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will  argue  that  the  President  needs  noth- 
ing at  all  from  Congress  insofar  as  action 
under  SEATO  Is  concerned.  If  so,  they 
must  ignore  the  language  of  the  treaty 
itself,  which  states  that  action  under  this 
particular  paragraph  shall  occur  only 
in  accordance  with  our  constitutional 
processes. 

In  my  opinion,  the  views  of  the  Sena- 
tor frcHn  Arkansas  [Mi".  Fulbright], 
previously  quoted,  are  applicable  to  the 
Issue  that  Is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  views  of  the  administration  also 
Ignore  the  very  grave  dangers  that  any 
administration  runs  wh^  it  carries  the 
Nation  Into  a  foreign  adventure  without 
close  and  continuous  congressional  con- 
sultation, debate,  and  support. 

Also  In  1957,  the  then  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Humphrey,  had  much  to 
say  on  this  point.  He  said,  as  appears 
in  the  CoNGRXssiONAL  Record,  volume 
103,  part  2.  page  1864: 

The  resolution  which  is  before  us  is  tied 
not  to  the  constitutional  realities  of  the 
President's  powers;  nor  is  it  tied  to  the  Inter- 
national realities  which,  in  part,  may  be  due 
to  the  failure  of  policies  on  the  part  of  this 
Oovernment,  but  it  is  tied  to  the  political 
realities.  Tbia  admlnlsta^tlon  does  not 
wish  to  move  until  it  hog-ties  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

As  the  Senator  fnHn  Arkansas  well  stated, 
the  resolution.  In  effect,  was  a  means  of 
putting  the  cork  into  the  bottle  of  Elsen- 
hower-Dulles mistakes,  so  that  we  could  no 
longer  examine  the  Ingredients  thereof.  It 
was  designed  to  seal  that  cork  by  the  vote 
ot  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  withhold  the 
cork.  I  was  one  of  those  who  wanted  to 
take  a  locA  at  what  was  isi  the  bottle — ^the 
mistakes  of  yesterday,  or,  if  that  be  con- 
sidered an  uncharitable  expression,  the  ac- 
complishments of  yesterday.  But  I  do  not 
believe  in  sealing  the  political  Jug.  I  think 
we  are  trying  to  be  a  little  too  polite  with 
one  another  when  we  say  this  is  a  great 
constitutional  issue. 

In  fact,  what  has  been  presented  to  us 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  his  interpreta- 
tion of  how  to  quell  the  revolt  in  the  ranks 
of  the  American  people  ttnd  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  over  the  mistakes  of 
the  Elsenhower  foreign  policy.  That  is  what 
we  have  had  laid  before  via.  It  will  require 
more  than  a  resolution  to  still  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  legitimate  complaint  against 
the  mistakes  of  this  administration  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  argue  constitu- 
tional questions  Involved.  The  Secretary 
of  State  did  not  argue  them  well.  He  argued 
them  very  poorly  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Morsk.  He  did 
not  argue  the  urgency  of  the  sitviatlon  very 
well.  In  the  light  of  the  tiestlmony  of  Ad- 
miral Radford. 

The  only  thing  he  argued  was  that  the 
resolution  was  for  peace.  Whenever  this 
administration  runs  out  of  legitimate  argu- 
ments. It  asks:  "Are  you  against  peace?"  It 
can  come  forward  with  any  kind  of  concoc- 
tion, and  If  anyone  la  ngainst  it,  be  Is 
against  peace,  I  do  not  iMlieve  we  can  get 
peace  ot  solve  problems  I>y  hastily  passing 
resolutions.  We  can  do  it  by  carefuUy  de- 
signed, proposed,  and  executed  policies  and 
programs  under  mature  leadership;  and  we 
are  lacking  In  that  respect. 

That  Is  not  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  q;>eaklng;  that  was  the  framer 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Hxtkphrxt, 
who  Is  now  the  Vice  President  of  the 


United  States,  Q>eaklng  on  February  11, 
1957.  I  continue  to  quote  him,  as  his  re- 
marks appetjr  on  page  1877: 

One  al  the  weaknesses  I  see  in  the  so-called 
Elsenhower  doctrine  or  resolution  la  that  It 
was  the  effect  of  making  the  people  believe 
that  we  have  some  answers  to  the  Middle 
East  crisis.  Thus  it  becomes  a  diplomatic 
barbiturate,  a  diplomatic  opiate,  which 
calms  one's  nerves  and  puts  him  away  into 
a  kind  of  slimiberland,  when,  in  fact,  the 
Illness  still  persists,  and  the  drug  haa  In  no 
way  relieved  the  pain  or  distress. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  better  quali- 
fied to  discuss  the  effect  of  drugs  than 
one  with  the  pharmaceutical  background 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.   He  continued: 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  xinwtse  when  he  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  bis  resolution.  The  fact  that 
he  could^  formulate  a  policy  for  the  Middle 
East  and  publicize  It  tor  the  world  without 
prior  consultation  with  the  Congress  is  to  be 
decried.  It  shows  a  greater  concern  for  pub- 
lic relations  than  it  does  for  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  say  that 
such  a  statement  Is  Just  as  applicable 
when  the  President  Is  a  Democratic 
President  bs  when  he  is  a  Republican 
President.  The  same  argument  against 
vesting  this  kind  of  unchecked  power  in 
a  President  is  appllcsible  to  a  Democratic 
President  If  his  name  is  Lyndon  Johnson 
as  It  was  to  a  Republlccm  President 
whose  name  was  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 
I  continue  to  quote  the  Vice  President, 
then  a  Senator  from  Minnesota,  speak- 
ing in  this  body  on  February  11, 1957: 

Let  me  say  too,  Mr.  President,  that  I  deeply 
regret  that  during  the  course  of  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign  fcH*  reelection  In  1066,  he 
misled  the  American  people  into  believing 
that  prospects  for  peace  were  great  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  of  his  admlnistratloiL 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  say,  as  I 
have  already  expressed  the  view,  that  I 
resent  the  present  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  running  for  office  on  one  plat- 
form, on  which  the  American  people  were 
led  to  believe  that  he  would  not  Involve 
us  in  an  escalated  war  in  southeast  Asia, 
and  then  shortly  after  his  election  tak- 
ing us  Into  an  escalated  war  without,  in 
my  Judgment,  following  constitutional 
processes. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  speech  of 
former  Senator  Humphrey  of  Minnesota, 
now  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  February  11,  1957: 

In  fact,  the  dangers  facing  our  Nation  and 
the  world  Increased  materially  diirlng  the 
course  of  the  last  4  years.  There  is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  the  story  la  correct  In  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Elsenhower  came  to  the  Congress  with 
hlB  plan  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  er- 
roneous impression  that  he  had  helped  build 
up  abroad  during  the  campaign  that  he 
would  go  to  any  lengths  to  avoid  war,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  otir  country's  national  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  Blast.  In  spite  of  that 
fact  and  in  spite  of  that  background,  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  vote  for  the  Elsen- 
hower doctrine  and  thus  not  contribute  to  a 
serious  divisive  face  abroad  which  could  be 
Interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness  by  ovx 
enemies.  I  can  only  do  so,  however,  if  the 
inadequacies  ot  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  are 
corrected  and  If  the  Oongrees  sets  about  to 
place  that  so-called  doctrine  within  the  con- 
text of  a  more  constructive  national  policy. 


Here  is  the  effect  of  the  admlnlstraUon's 
proposal  as  I  see  it : 

By  making  It  appear  that  what  the  admin- 
istration requests  is  supixst  for  a  ptdicy, 
while  In  actuality  It  is  rather  a  declaration 
of  general  Intent,  the  Oongrees  would  be 
committed,  in  advance  of  their  elaboration, 
to  the  support  of  future  policies,  of  whose 
substance  the  Congress  is  at  present  totally 
ignorant.  The  adminlstraticm  asks  author- 
ity to  use  force.  But  It  has  remained  silent 
about  the  substantive  policies  in  whose  sup- 
port It  intends  to  use  that  force,  the  osten- 
sible one  of  defense  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion not  necessarily  being  the  retj  one. 

I  shall  not  go  Into  the  constitutional  is- 
sues Involved  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19, 
Inasmuch  as  I  participated  In  the  colloquy 
this  afternoon  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, Mr.  FiTLSRioRT.  However,  I  repeat 
that,  no  matter  how  we  look  at  the  constitu- 
tional issue,  this  resolution  does  not  clarify 
It.  It  continues  to  confuse  the  issue.  First, 
It  confuses  the  queetion  ot  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  relating  to  its  power  to  de- 
clare war;  and  secondly,  it  sets  a  bad  prece- 
dent with  respect  to  the  Executive's  use  of 
his  constitutional  powers  to  protect  the  vital 
Interests  of  this  country  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  U>e  Armed  FDroea. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
said  on  February  11,  1957,  in  regard  to 
the  Eisenhower  resolution,  in  my  opln- 
l(xi,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  August  6, 1964,  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, It  Is  equally  applicable  to  the  policies 
that  are  Inherent  in  the  pending  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

There  is  another  section  of  the  Rbcorb, 
volume  103,  part  2,  page  1881,  that  I 
should  like  to  read.  It  Involves  a  col- 
loquy between  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana [Mr.  Long]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humpbrky]. 

It  reads: 

Mr.  LoKO.  The  Senator  haa  made  a  sugges- 
tion which  occurred  to  me.  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  attempt  to  develop  it  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  when  he  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee. Perhaps  my  success  in  getting  an 
answer  to  it  would  have  been  no  better  than 
It  was  with  respect  to  some  ot  the  other  ques- 
tions which  I  propounded  to  him.  But  I  cer- 
tainly think  we  should  take  the  attitude  that 
not  only  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  is  subject  to  a  veto  by  any 
of  the  major  powers,  but  al*o  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  will  be  re- 
spected by  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  areas  which 
could  lead  to  a  third  world  war,  when  a  crisis 
develops  we  should  always  be  virllUng  to  sub- 
mit ovur  case  to  an  international  forum. 
Tlius  far  we  have  been  wUllng  to  abide  by 
the  views  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations;  and,  as  we  well  know,  al- 
though the  Security  Covincil  has  repeatedly 
failed  to  act  to  solve  the  problems,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  General  Assembly  has  proved  It- 
self capable  of  arriving  at  a  decision. 

That  is  not  the  senior  Senator  frcxn 
Oregon  speaking.  That  is  the  Senator 
frcHn  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  However, 
when  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  sets 
forth  that  point  of  view,  he  sets  forth  a 
major  thesis  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  htis  advocated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  well  nigh  onto  2^  years 
with  regard  to  southeast  Asia.  I  ad- 
vocated It  on  last  Friday  and  again  this 
afternoon. 

If  we  cannot  get  the  Security  Council 
to  assume  its  obligations  under  the  char- 
ter, then  we  should  take  the  matter  to  the 
General  Assembly,  and  I  think  they  will 
take  Jurisdiction. 
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Mr.  HxncPBUT  replied  to  Mr.  Lono 
with  these  words:  "The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect." 

Senator  Loho  continued: 

Mr.  LoNO.  Tba  nnlttng  for  Peace  reaolu- 
tlon  came,  a«  the  Scziator  may  recall,  when 
tb«  Soviet  Union  bad  returned  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  following  the  ter- 
rible Korean  war.  The  United  States  and 
the  United  Natlona  forces  working  together 
brought  forth  thla  kind  of  reeolutlon.  It 
baa  been  found  that  the  General  Assembly 
has  been  able  to  take  very  constructive  action 
under  the  terms  of  the  reeolutlon. 

The  Senator  knows,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  President's  Intentions — and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  bis  intentions  are  good  and  mean- 
ingful— the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  when 
ha  told  M»  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
view  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  be  was  making  a  very  meaningless 
statement,  because  obviously  any  Commu- 
nist country  which  Is  a  member  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union, 
wUl  veto  any  action  by  the  United  States  to 
outlaw  Communist  aggression. 

It  Is  Uke  having  the  President  say  In  this 
instance  that  he  wovUd  be  willing  to  obey 
the  General  Assembly  whenever  Russia  Is  In 
a  position  to  veto  the  action  by  the  Security 
Council,  and  the  resolution  is  directed 
against  Communist  aggression.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  It  would  be  a  meaningless 
gesture. 

If  the  President  said  he  would  abide  by 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  then  he  would  be 
making  a  conunltment  to  subject  to  an  ele- 
ment of  International  restraint  his  power  to 
use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HuMPHaxT.  Of  course  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  Is  correct,  and  I  have  ac- 
commodated his  point  In  my  suggestion, 
since  Security  Council  action  depends  on 
Soviet  agreement,  the  Uniting  for  Peace 
procedure  Is  all  the  more  relevant. 

tmmS  NATIONS  POLICI 

Second.  The  second  principle  which  should 
motivate  our  policies  In  the  Middle  East  la 
to  do  what  we  can  as  a  Nation  to  strengthen 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  NaUons  in 
the  Middle  Bast.  We  should  use  appropria- 
tions hitherto  made  pursuant  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  19M.  as  amended,  to  furnish 
facilities  and  military  assistance  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Emergency  Force  In  the  Middle 
Bast. 

Within  the  oounclU  of  the  United  NaUons, 
we  should  Initiate  proposals  for  the  immedi- 
ate strengthening  In  size,  flexibility,  and  con- 
tinuity of  this  existing  U.N.  force.  Our  ob- 
jective should  be  not  only  to  utilize  It  for 
current  purposes,  that  Is,  to  interpose  the 
UJT.  troopM  between  Israel  and  Egypt  and 
at  such  strategic  assignments  as  the  Oaca 
Strip,  the  Straits  of  Tlran,  and  the  Smal 
frontier  outposts,  but  we  should  also  use 
the  UJf.  force  as  a  permanent  body  ready  for 
service  any  place  In  the  Middle  East,  as  cir- 
oumatancee  may  demand. 

What  an  Interesting  thing  It  is  that 
our  recent  foreign  policy  has  been  char- 
acterized by  a  resort  to  armed  force  when 
It  suited  the  national  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  lecturing  posture 
about  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  rule  of 
law  when  armed  force  has  been  used  by 
others. 

Senators  who  objected  to  the  failure  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  to  rely 
upon  the  United  Nations  in  the  Middle 
East  also  referred  frequently  to  the  pro- 
nouncement of  President  Elsenhower 
hlmwelf  when  armed  forces  were  used  by 
others,  even  by  those  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 


In  October  of  1956.  when  Britain  and 
Prance  got  together  with  Israel  to  In- 
vade Egypt  after  she  seized  the  Suez 
Canal,  President  Eisenhower  told  the  na- 
tlcms: 

In  aU  the  recent  troubles  in  the  Middle 
Kast,  there  have  indeed  been  Injustices 
suffered  by  all  nations  involved.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  another  injustice — war — Is 
the  remedy  for  those  wrongs. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  further  from 
President  Eisenhower  from  a  State  De- 
partment bulletin  dated  November  12, 
1956,  as  follows: 

Upon  this  decision,  events  followed  swiftly. 
On  Sunday  (October  aS)  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment ordered  total  mobilization.  On  Mon- 
day, their  armed  forces  penerated  deeply  into 
Egypt  and  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
nearly  100  miles  away.  And  on  Tuesday,  the 
British  and  French  Governments  delivered  a 
la-hour  ultimatum  to  Israel  and  Egypt — now 
followed  up  by  armed  attack  against  Egypt. 

The  United  States  was  not  consulted  in 
any  way  about  any  phase  of  these  actions. 
Nor  were  we  informed  of  them  In  advance. 

As  It  Is  the  manifest  right  of  any  of  these 
nations  to  take  such  decisions  and  actions. 
It  Is  likewise  our  right — if  our  judgment  so 
dictates — to  dissent.  We  believe  these  ac- 
tions to  have  been  taken  in  error.  For  we 
do  not  accept  the  use  of  force  as  a  wise  or 
proper  Instrument  for  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes. 

To  say  this  in  this  particular  Instance  Is 
in  no  way  to  minimize  our  friendship  with 
these  nations  nor  our  determination  to  re- 
tain and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  among  us. 
And  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  grave  anxleUes 
of  Israel,  of  Britain,  and  of  France.  We  know 
that  they  have  been  subjected  to  grave  and 
repeated  provocations. 

The  present  fact,  nonetheless,  seems  clear: 
The  actions  taken  can  scarely  be  reconciled 
with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  to  which  we  have  all  sub- 
scribed. And.  beyond  this,  we  are  forced  to 
doubt  even  if  resort  to  war  will  for  long 
serve  the  permanent  Interesta  of  the  attack- 
ing nations. 

rUTUWt  W.8.  POUCT 

Now  we  must  look  to  the  futtire. 

In  the  circumstances  I  have  described, 
there  will  be  no  U£.  Involvement  in  these 
present  hostilities.  I  therefore  have  no  plan 
to  call  the  Congress  in  special  session.  Of 
course,  we  shall  continue  to  keep  in  contact 
with  congressional  leaders  of  both  parties. 
At  the  same  time  it  is — and  It  will  remain — 
the  dedicated  purpoee  of  your  Government 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  localize  the  fighting 
and  to  end  the  conflict. 

We  took  our  first  measure  In  this  action 
yesterday.  We  went  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  with  a  request  that  the 
forces  of  Israel  return  to  their  own  land  and 
that  hostilities  in  the  area  be,  brought  to  a 
close.  This  proposal  was  not  adopted,  be- 
cause It  was  vetoed  by  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

The  processes  of  the  United  Nations,  how- 
ever, are  not  exhausted.  It  is  our  hope  and 
intent  that  this  matter  will  be  brought  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  There 
with  no  veto  operating,  the  opinion  of  the 
world  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  our  queet 
for  a  just  end  to  this  tormenting  problem. 
In  the  past  the  United  Nations  has  proved 
able  to  find  a  way  to  end  bloodshed.  We 
believe  It  can  and  will  do  so  again. 

That  was  the  position  of  a  President 
in  the  Suez  crisis.  There  was  the  Presi- 
dent saying  that  they  planned  to  take  It 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  veto  In  the 
Security  Council.    It  has  been  the  plea 


of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
more  than  2  years,  as  It  Is  my  plea  to- 
night, that  that  Is  where  we  should  be 
concentrating  our  effort.  That  Is  why  I 
said  earlier  In  this  speech  we  should  fol- 
low the  advice  of  that  great  military 
strategist.  General  Gavin,  and  the  great 
former  Ambassador  to  Russia,  George 
Kennan,  adopt  their  enclave  approach, 
and  get  on  with  the  Job  of  using  the  pres- 
tige and  Influence  of  this  Nation  to  try  to 
get  the  matter  resolved  in  the  Security 
Council;  and  falling  there,  if  we  fall,  call 
for  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  call  upon  the  nations 
of  the  world,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  to  enforce  the  peace  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  a  soxmd  policy 
when  enunciated  by  President  Eisen- 
hower as  the  proper  approach  to  the 
threat  to  the  peace  in  1956.  It  is  the 
proper  approach  now.  We  se^  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  slaughtering,  not  only  of 
American  boys,  but  of  human  beings  in- 
volved In  both  sides  of  the  war  In  south- 
east Asia. 

I  continue  reading  the  position  of  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower: 

My  fellow  citizens,  as  I  review  the  march 
of  world  eventa  in  recent  years,  I  am  even 
more  deeply  convinced  that  the  processes  of 
the  United  Nations  need  further  to  be  de- 
veloped and  strengthened.  I  sjieak  particu- 
larly of  increasing  its  ability  to  secure  justice 
under  International  law. 

In  all  the  recent  troubles  in  the  Middle 
East,  there  have  indeed  been  injustices  suf- 
fered by  all  nations  involved.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  another  instrument  of  injus- 
tice— war — Is  the  remedy  for  these  wrongs. 

President  Dwight  Elsenhower  was 
right  in  1956.  The  same  principle  that 
he  advocated  then  is  correct  today.  War 
is  not  the  way  to  peace  in  Asia.  Wm  is 
the  way  to  a  holocaust. 

Said  the  President: ' 

There  can  be  no  peace  without  law.  And 
there  can  be  no  law  if  we  were  to  Invoke 
one  code  of  international  conduct  for  those 
who  oppose  us  and  another  for  our  friends. 

The  society  of  nations  has  been  slow  In  de- 
veloping means  to  apply  this  truth.  But  the 
passionate  longing  for  peace  on  the  part  of 
all  peoples  of  the  earth  compels  us  to  speed 
our  search  for  new  and  more  effective  In- 
struments of  justice.  The  peace  we  seek  and 
need  means  much  more  than  mere  absence 
of  war.  It  means  the  acceptance  of  law,  and 
the  fostering  of  justice,  in  all  the  world.  To 
our  principles  guiding  \is  In  this  quest  we 
must  stand  fast.  In  so  doing  we  can  honor 
the  hopes  of  all  men  for  a  world  in  which 
peace  will  truly  and  justly  reign. 

The  Injustices,  and  the  charges  and 
counter-charges  of  who  violated  interna- 
tional law  first,  and  who  took  the  first 
steps  to  resort  to  armed  force,  that  char- 
acterized the  struggle  in  the  Suez  area 
In  1956  have  their  counterparts  in  south- 
east Asia  today.  But  today,  it  is  the 
United  States  that  is  involved;  so  we 
drag  out  the  double  standard  and  find 
that  resort  to  force  is  quite  Justified  so 
long  as  it  is  the  United  States  that  is  re- 
sorting to  it. 

That  is  why  we  find  ourselves  so  far 
down  the  road  to  war  In  Asia,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  my  fear  that  if  we  pass  this 
authorization  bill,  the  escalated  war  can 
very  well  end  in  a  war  with  China.   That 
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is  why  Congress  has  seeA  things  done  to 
escalate  and  expand  the  war  that  it  did 
not  contemplate  would  be  done  under 
PubUc  Law  88-408  of  1964. 

The  intent  and  the  spirit  of  that  reso- 
lution have  been  vastly  exceeded  by  our 
President.  I  believe  it  should  be  with- 
drawn. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hitve  two  amend- 
ments that  I  shall  consider  offering.  One 
of  my  amendments  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  f«dd  a  new  section 
as  follows:  ! 

"Sec.  403.  The  joint  iJasolutlon  entitled 
'Joint  resolution  to  promote  the  maintenance 
of  International  peace  and  security  in  south- 
east Asia',  approved  August  10,  1964  (78 
Stat.  384)  is  hereby  repealed." 

Now,  the  resolution  Itself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  was  adopted  in  August  1964, 
provided  a  recision  clause  within  it.  It 
provided  that  the  resolution  should  pre- 
vail until  rescinded  by  the  Congress.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  direct  approach  to  the 
Issue.  When  I  read  what  Senators  have 
said,  when  I  listen  to  Senators  express- 
ing their  views  on  the  reasons  for  their 
course  of  action  in  August  1964, 1  should 
think  they  would  want  an  opportunity  to 
modify  their  position  by  votes. 

Yes,  the  argument  is  made  that  it  puts 
Senators  on  the  spot,  puts  Senators  in  the 
position  where  they  have  to  go  on  record 
as  opposed  to  their  President.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  what  is 
wrong  about  doing  that.  For  I  hold  to 
the  point  of  view  that  If  they  think  that 
their  President  is  wrong,  then  they  owe 
him  the  trust  of  doing  what  they  can  in 
his  own  best  interests,  to  correct  his  mis- 
takes or  prevent  him  from  continuing  a 
mistaike. 

If  they  really  believe— and  they  talk 
that  language — that  the  President  is  ex- 
ercising a  power  that  he  should  not  be 
exercising  to  the  degree  he  has,  they 
should  be  willing  to  vote  for  its  modifica- 
tion. They  should  go  on  record  to  change 
the  point  of  view  which  they  expressed 
In  August  1964.  Oh,  but  they  say,  in 
the  second  place,  I  will  not  get  many 
votes,  and  it  will  have  the  effect  of  caus- 
ing the  President  to  go  further.  I  do  not 
buy  that  argiunent,  either.  For,  after  all, 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  have 
Senators  vote  and  determine  whether 
they  wish  to  vote  In  support  of  their  views 
for  modifying  the  position  which  they 
took  in  August  1964. 

I  hope  that  we  have  not  come  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate  thalt  we  should  not 
consider  a  direct  approteh  to  the  prob- 
lem merely  because  there  will  only  be 
few  votes  to  sustain  rescission.  The  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  l^now  how  many  votes 
there  will  be.  The  people  are  entitled  to 
know  for  their  own  benefit,  when  they 
come  to  exercise  that  greatest  of  aU 
checking  powers;  namely,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  the  ballot  boic,  to  check  their 
elected  repr^entatives  In  both  branches 
of  Government — legislative  and  execu- 
tive. 

I  say  that  unless  a  sulMtitute  Is  offered, 
which  in  my  Judgment  will  be  preferable 
to  this  amendment,  I  feel  it  is  my  clear 
duty  and  trust,  and  In  response  to  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience,  to  offer  this 
amendment  tomorrow,  or  an  alternative 
one. 


I  will  give  further  consideraticm  to  the 
second  one,  which  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

"Sic.  402.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congjess  that  the  enactment  of 
joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to 
promote  maintenance  of  international  peace - 
and  security  In  southeast  Asia,"  approved 
August  10,  1964  (78  Stat.  384) ,  does  not  con- 
stitute, and  should  not  be  construed  as  con- 
stituting, compliance  with  the  constitutional 
processes  referred  to  in  paragraph  1,  article 
IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty." 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  some  Sen- 
ators would  welcome  this  amendment  in 
preference  to  a  rescission  amendment, 
Ijecause  they  would  feel  it  at  least  puts 
them  on  record  as  not  intending  on  Au- 
gust 10.  1964,  to  give  to  the  President 
the  sweeping  powers  which  he  has  read 
according  to  their  sights — into  the  reso- 
lution of  August  10,  1964. 

Mr.  President,  my  present  feeling  is 
that  the  countlry  needs  to  know  Just 
where  the  Senate  stands  In  regard  to 
the  resolution  of  August  10,  1964.  It  is 
entitled  to  know  whether  Senators,  in 
fact,  have  modified  the  position  which 
they  took  on  August  10,  1964.  They  are 
entitled  to  know  the  clarifications  on  the 
position  the  Senate  took  on  August  10, 
1964,  by  a  new  vote  In  the  Senate. 

There  is  Just  no  substitute  for  a  vote 
in  clarifying  a  position  of  a  Senator. 

It  Is  probably  true  that  there  will  not 
be  many  Senators  who  will  vote  for  the 
rescission  amendment,  if  I  offer  it  to- 
morrow; but  the  American  people  will 
know  what  that  vote  is.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  American  people  will  take  note 
of  it.  The  defeat  of  my  sunendment  will 
not  end  the  issue  but  that  that  vote  will 
produce  a  reaction  in  the  country  show- 
ing renewed  public  concern  about  what 
more  and  more  people  are  coming  to  rec- 
ognize is  a  serious  danger;  namely,  that 
the  President  is  going  to  escalate  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article 
published  In  the  February  issue  of  the 
Frontier  magazine,  entitled  "Our  Futile 
War  in  Vietnam"  with  a  subtitle  "Esca- 
lation win  lead  us  into  a  hopeless  trap," 
written  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  In  the  chair) .  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  and  point  out  again  that 
the  pending  authorization  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate will  lead  to  the  escalation  he  warns 
about,  that  the  authority  is  pranted  in 
there,  that  most  people  do  not  compre- 
hend the  fact  that  the  authority  in  this 
bill  is  to  finance,  for  example,  the  mili- 
tary operations  In  South  Vietnam  and  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand  vls-a-vls  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

That  will  lead  to  many  serious  com- 
plications. 

The  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  done 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense — of  course,  in  consultation  with  the 
President.  That  vests  power — which 
should  not  be  vested — ^in  the  Secretary  of 


Defense.  It  will  lead.  In  my  Judgment,  to 
the  establishment  of  l>a5es  in  South  Viet- 
nam which  will  be  under  American  con- 
trol for  many  years  to  come.  That  is 
why — when  the  President  said  in  his 
speech  in  New  York  City  the  other  night 
at  the  Freedom  Awards  banquet  that  we 
seek  no  bases — I  believe  that  he  Is  mis- 
taken as  to  what  the  policy  of  his  own 
administration  Is.  We  cannot  spend 
these  billions  of  dollars  building  Ameri- 
can bases  and  not  know  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  maintain  a  foothold 
on  those  bases  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
In  fact.  In  Japan  today,  one  of  the  great 
controversies  ranging  there  Is  over  Oki- 
nawa and  our  naval  bases  in  Japcm.  It 
Is  a  controversial,  political  issue  In  Ja- 
pan. 

The  peace  treaty  calls  for  us  to  get  out 
of  Okinawa.  There  is  a  saving  clause  in 
It,  but  it  Is  a  saving  clause  put  In  It  by 
the  victor.  When  there  are  agreements 
of  that  type,  with  the  victor  in  negotia- 
tion with  the  vanquished,  we  can  take 
notice  that  there  is  not  an  equality  of 
bargaining  at  that  negotiating  table. 
There  was  not  an  equality  of  bargaining 
at  that  time. 

Having  listened  to  the  representations 
made  by  a  good  many  of  the  political 
leaders  of  Japan,  and  finding  that  even 
In  the  majority  party  there  was  a  serious 
split  among  them,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate any  longer  to  have  a  drastic  revision 
of  the  so-called  base  rights  in  Okinawa. 
That  does  not  mean  we  carmot  negotiate 
an  arrangement  with  them  whereby  we 
will  have  some  privileges  in  regard  to 
that  base,  but  will  not  be  In  control. 

Likewise,  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  some  drastic  renegotiation  of  our 
naval  base  arrangement  In  Japan  Itself. 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  do  not  take  the 
leadership  in  regard  to  this  matter,  it  Is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  people 
of  Japan  will  exercise  such  power  that 
no  administration  in  Japan  will  be  able 
to  continue  the  arrangement  that  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
because  the  people  will  defeat  any  ad- 
ministration which  seeks  to  continue 
those  arrangements. 

I  cite  the  Japanese  situation  because 
I  wish  to  point  out  there  Is  a  lag  long 
after  it  is  safe  to  relinquish  base  rights. 
There  is  Inevitably  a  lag  in  relinquishing 
or  modifying  those  rights. 

So  when  we  have  a  bill  In  the  Senate 
which  calls  for  the  development  and  the 
expenditure  of  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars,  which  I  discussed  Friday,  for 
the  development  of  American  bases  in 
southeast  Asia,  I  say  to  the  American 
people,  you  authorize  and  appropriate 
funds  for  these  American  bases  In  south- 
east Asia,  and  we  will  seek  to  stay  there 
for  many  years  to  come. 

All  that  is  going  to  do  is  inflame  large 
areas  of  Asia  and  to  develop  more  and 
more  anti-American  feeling  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  Asia,  and  finally 
we  will  be  thrown  out. 

Let  me  say,  frankly,  that  If  most  of 
us  were  Asians,  we  would  feel  the  same 
way,  for  we  cannot  expect  Asians  to  have 
the  United  States  exercise  any  dic- 
tatorial power  or  exert  any  dominating 
control  in  any  segment  of  Asia  in  the 
years  ahead. 
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Before  I  close,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Rkcoro  fol- 
lowing my  speech  the  entire  special  re- 
port to  the  Cochairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  Indochina  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  Supervision  and 
ContrtA  in  Vietnam,  dated  June  2,  1962. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  page  10  of  this  re- 
port, the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion said: 

The  South  Vietnamese  mission  In  Its  letter 
dated  March  15.  1963.  has  not  furnished  the 
necasaary  InlormaUon  required  by  the  Com- 
mission, other  than  stating  that  this  mili- 
tary assistance  command  Is  not  a  military 
command  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  tprm,  and 
that  Its  only  function  is  to  supervise  and 
manage  the  utilization  of  American  person- 
nel and  equipment.  The  mission  stated  ftir- 
ther  that  there  was  no  military  alliance  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  as  no  treaty  of  this 
nature  had  been  raUfled  by  either  Govern- 
ment. 

That  Is  interesting.  Let  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Rusk,  answer  that,  because 
part  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Rusk — and  it  is  a 
very  lame  case — is  that  there  is  a  legal 
^iHa.n<s»>  existing  between  our  country  and 
South  Vietnam.  But  as  of  June  2.  1962, 
the  International  Control  Commission's 
report  stated  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Oovemment  Itself,  in  a  rep<Mrt  to  the 
Control  Commission,  stated  that  no 
treaty  of  this  nature  has  been  ratified 
by  either  government. 
The  Commission  goes  on  to  say: 
Taking  all  the  facts  Into  consideration,  and 
basing  Itself  on  Its  own  observations  and  au- 
thorised statemenU  made  In  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Commission  concludes  that  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  violated  articles  10 
and  17  of  the  Geneva  agreement  In  receiving 
the  Increased  military  aid  from  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  absence  of  any  estab- 
lished credit  In  Its  favor.  The  Commission 
la  also  of  the  view  that,  though  there  may  not 
be  any  formal  mUltary  alliance  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  military  assistance  command 
In  South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  introduction 
of  a  large  number  of  U.S.  mlUtary  personnel 
beyond  tha  stated  strength  of  the  MAAO 
(nUUtary  assistance  advisory  group) ,  amounU 
to  a  factual  military  alliance,  which  la  pro- 
hibited under  article  10  of  the  Geneva 
agreement. 

Not  one  word  about  the  finding  of  the 
International  Control  Comniiisslon  by 
our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rusk,  when 
he  released,  months  ago,  that  propa- 
ganda document  called  the  white  paper 
on  Vietnam.  Not  one  word  was  there 
by  the  SecreUry  of  State  in  his  testi- 
mony at  the  public  hearings  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  the  other  day 
about  the  findings  by  the  International 
Control  Commission  of  the  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States  violations  of 
the  Oeneva  accords ;  but  he  dealt  at  some 
length  with  the  violations  of  the  Geneva 
accords  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  pointed  out  time  and  time  again  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  violations  of  the  Geneva  accords 


by  North  Vietnam,  the  Vietoong,  and, 
under  the  table,  by  Red  China,  in  my 
opinion;  but  also  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
violations  of  the  Oeneva  accords  by  the 
United  States  and  by  South  Vietnam. 

If.  as,  and  when  this  matter  gets  be- 
fore the  Security  Council,  in  my  opinion 
there  is  no  question  of  the  devastating 
case  that  will  be  made  against  the  UJ3. 
outlawry  In  southeast  Asia.  Those  are 
the  Inescapable,  ugly  realities  we  are 
going  to  confront  our  people  with  as  the 
pages  of  history  are  written  concerning 
our  depredations  In  southeast  Asia. 

More  of  that  later,  as  the  debate  con- 
tinues, because  the  debate  will  continue 
even  after  the  Senate  takes  whatever 
course  of  action  it  decides  to  take  on  the 
pending  issue. 

If  we  authorize  the  President  to  con- 
tinue escalating  the  war,  or  if  the  Presi- 
dent escalates  it  on  his  own,  as  he  shock- 
ingly told  the  Nation  in  recent  hours  he 
can  do  witliout  any  resolution,  what  an 
assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  a 
mere  man  without  seeking  authorization 
by  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
processes. 

Mr.  President,  tills  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent must  be  checked.  The  President 
must  be  held  to  an  accounting  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  He  has  drawn 
the  issue,  not  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  not  those  of  us  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Pi-esident's  policies.  It 
Is  the  President  who  has  drawn  the  issue, 
now  aided  and  abetted  by  his  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Those  two  leaders  of  this  Government 
must  be  checked  by  the  American  people 
wherever  they  can  exercise  a  check,  and 
the  American  people  must  start  exercis- 
ing that  check  in  the  primaries  in  1966, 
and  in  the  election  of  November  1966. 

That  Is  why  I  repeat  what  I  have  al- 
ready stated  in  my  State.  As  far  as  my 
party  Is  concerned,  I  shall  support  no 
Democratic  candidate  for  any  congres- 
sional pMitlon  In  either  the  primary  or 
the  general  election  In  my  State  who 
supports  the  policy  that  we  are  follow- 
ing in  southeast  Asia  in  making  war.  in 
my  Judgment,  outside  of  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution  and  in  contravention 
of  our  obligations  under  International 
law. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  hearings 
the  other  day.  In  my  judgment  the 
American  i>eople  are  going  to  repudiate 
this  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Gerry  Pratt, 
business  editor  of  the  Oregonlan,  pub- 
lished in  the  Oregonlan  on  Monday, 
February  21,  1968,  enUtled  "War-Fueled 
Inflation  Runs  Wild  in  Saigon,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Oregonlan.  Feb.  31,  1966) 

Uakimc  rm  Dollax:  Wjji-Fuhjbi  Inflation 

Runs  Wnj>  in  SamoK 

(By  Gerry  Pratt) 
Saigon. — Part  of  the  "urgency"  that 
brought  the  top  administration  team  here 
from  Washington  last  week  In  the  wake  of 
SecreUry  of  AgrlciUture  OnrUle  Freeman's 
mission   la   the    runaway   inflation  that   Is 


burning  up  Saigon. 


Money  in  circulation  In  this  country  is 
reported  to  have  increased  twelvefold  over 
the  past  6  months  so  that  already  you  are 
taking  your  Vietnamese  plasters  in  packages 
of  1,000  or  6,000.  Paying  the  tab  at  one  of 
the  plush  Saigon  night  spots  takes  on  the 
aspect  of  a  job  for  the  Brink's  delivery  van. 

One  of  the  answers  the  economists  are 
considering  is  to  flush  this  place  full  of  con- 
sumer goods;  "to  sop  up  the  loose  money." 
one  explained  to  me.  Tlie  extra  consumer 
Items,  he  reasoned,  also  would  give  the  farm- 
ers, an  incentive  to  start  putting  in  two  and 
three  crops  a  year  Instead  of  merely  growing 
what  rice  he  needs  locally. 

The  United  States  has  shipped  376.000  tons 
of  Public  Law  480  gift  rice  into  this  country 
In  the  past  6  months. 

But  Vietnam  Is  already  a  land  of  plenty. 
The  black  market  is  everywhere,  changing 
American  "green"  at  upward  of  160  plasters 
to  the  dollar,  more  than  double  the  73-to- 
the-dollar  exchange  rate  by  the  government. 
Ironically,  under  some  kind  of  special  deal 
aimed  at  curbing  speculation  by  our  people 
here,  the  American  Embassy  offers  a  modi- 
fled  black  market  exchange  rate  of  116 
plasters. 

SOCIETT    LAUGHS   AT   POOLSIDC 

At  the  plush  Saigon  Sports  and  Tennis 
Club  where  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
comes  for  a  dip  at  noon  and  tennis,  when 
things  are  not  too  hot,  you  see  this  money- 
making  society  of  wealthy  Chinese,  Ameri- 
cans, Vietnamese,  and  East  Indians,  svelt- 
looklng  men  with  well-tanned  hides,  laugh- 
ing with  drinks  at  poolslde  and  sharing  the 
comfort  of  the  place  with  girls  in  bikini 
suits. 

A  local  Chinese  who  had  come  to  lunch 
to  compare  notes  with  the  Influential  Ameri- 
cans made  It  a  point  this  day  of  showing  off 
the  milk  Importer,  the  automobile  man,  the 
holders  of  special  licenses  who  are  coining 
money  at  a  fabulous  rate.  He  was  a  cement 
dealer,  he  said,  and  openly  admitted  his  two 
warehouses  full  of  Imported  cement  were 
available  for  335  plasters  a  bag,  almost  triple 
the  announced  government  control  rate. 

Listening  to  him  and  the  Americans  who 
respond  to  your  naive  interest  in  this,  they 
tell  you  of  a  recent  shipment  from  state- 
side for  th3  mUltary  PX  here.  Seven  trucks 
were  sent  to  pick  up  the  goods,  only  five 
returned.  Two  were  missing,  fully  loaded. 
When  the  PX  brass  went  after  the  truck 
contractor,  his  shoulders:  "What  two 
trucks?"  he  said.  "I  have  only  five  trucks. 
Those  other  two  did  not  belong  to  me." 

They  couldnt  touch  him  and  another 
bundle  of  PX  stamped  cigarettes  and  wbat- 
have-you  went  into  circulation  "sopping 
up  the  loose  money." 

At  the  dockside  where  the  ships  stand  for 
a  month  or  more  waiting  for  space  to  unload, 
a  French  Insurance  broker  introduced  by  an 
American  friend  explained  why  the  docks 
cannot  handle  the  shipments. 

"When  your  American  buildup  became  ob- 
vious, the  Chinese  warehouse  owners  made 
lease  contracts  with  the  American  AID  peo- 
ple," he  said,  "Now  the  Chinese  leave  their 
goods  on  the  docks  and  pay  nothing.  Be. 
fore  they  will  ever  unclog  this  harbor  they 
will  have  to  shut  It  down  for  10  days  and 
tell  the  Chinese  to  move  th^r  goods  or 
dump  them  in  the  river.  Then  dump  them. 
It  is  the  only  thing  they  understand." 

KOKBAN    WAS    "ALL    OVXk    AGAIN" 

The  old  pros  of  Asian  wartime  economics 
here  tell  you  this  is  Korea  all  over  again 
with  the  profiteering  that  suckles  off  Uncle 
Sam's  economic  offensives. 

When  the  Kimon,  a  Llbcrian  ship,  put  in 
here  a  month  ago  with  a  cargo  of  Public 
Iaw  4*0  rice,  her  manifest  showed  there 
were  878  bags  lost  between  the  ship  and  the 
warehouse;  669  bags  found  empty  in  the 
cargo  and  ».74e  wet  In«s  «  reportedly  un- 
salable rice.     At  $135  a  ton  10  tons  to  the 
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bags,  that  Is  a  980,000  shrinkage  in  Uncle 
Sam's  shipment. 

The  Greek  vessel  SUas  Day  fat  Is  another 
that  put  in  recently.  Her  story  was  she 
ran  out  of  fuel  off  Tokohatna  and  had  to  be 
pulled  to  Japan  to  take  on  more  fuel. 
When  she  arrived  at  Saigob  there  were  7,000 
bags  of  rotten  rice  In  htr  cargo,  700,000 
pounds  of  Public  Law  480  rice  that  was  in- 
fested and  stinking. 

Nobody  points  a  finger  at  anyone  else;  but 
it  happens  and  you  shake  your  head  listen- 
ing to  these  stories  and  reading  the  manifests 
of  ships,  •  •  •  untU  yovir  American  host,  who 
has  shown  you  some  of  this  to  help  take  the 
stars  out  of  your  eyes,  smiles  and  says: 
"Water  flows  where  watet  is  *  *  *  that  is 
a  Vietnamese  expression  that  means  just 
what  It  says." 

"No,"  be  reasons.  "This  war  has  come  to 
be  a  way  of  life  for  too  many  people.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  here  in  Balgon  that  would 
hate  like  bell  to  see  It  settlod." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Ptttt  has  been  In 
Vietnam  for  some  perl6d  of  time,  and 
during  the  last  several  weeks  has  been 
writing  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Ore- 
gonlan dealing  with  his  observations  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  again  we  get  another 
person  on  the  scene  who  does  not  find 
that  the  factual  situation  in  many  par- 
ticulars corresponds  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  White  Hou^,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment In  regard  to  what  Is  really  going  on 
in  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  second  article  by  Mr.  Pratt, 
the  business  editor  of  the  Oregonlan, 
dated  February  24,  1966.  under  the  head- 
ing, "Our  Man  in  Saigon — South  Viets, 
United  States  Often  Bungle  Economic 
Aid."  This  is  an  article  which  sets  forth 
what  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  referred  to  many  times  in  recent 
years  as  I  have  protested  the  ineCaciency, 
maladministration,  and  mismanagement 
of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "South 
Vlets,  United  States  Often  Bungle  Eco- 
nomic /Ad,"  written  by  Gerry  Pratt,  busi- 
ness editor,  the  Oregonian,  dated  Febru- 
ary 24,  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

South  Vikts,  Unith)  Stat«s  Often  Bungle 

Economic  Am 

(By  Gerry  P^tt) 

Saigon. — The  days  dull!  your  eyes  to  the 
basic  weaknesses  of  our!  position  in  this 
country.  In  the  beginning,  when  you  see 
Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Oao  Ky,  flourishing 
mustache  and  dressed  in  a  scarlet  dinner 
jacket  at  a  steak-and-wine  dinner  hosted  by 
Vietnam,  the  weakness  Is  very  sharp. 

To  the  north.  Ho  Chi  tltoh  walks  In  san- 
dals cut  from  worn  tired,  dressed  in  a  (3 
army  svilt.  And  maybe  what  he  does  Is  terri- 
ble and  wrong,  but  it  is  easier  to  identify 
him  with  the  people  we  *re  seeking  to  win 
than  It  is  to  Identify  the  Young  Txirks  in 
South  Vietnam  in  their  black-nllk  flying 
suits  shooUng  up  the  countryside  in  $3 
million  American  airplanos. 

But  you  accept  the  steak  dinner  and  the 
wine  and  then  you  accept  another,  the  din- 
ner at  the  Chinese  restaurant  in  the  Cho 
Lon  district  of  Saigon.  wh«re  the  restaurant 
entrance  must  be  secured  from  bombs  by  a 
wire  mesh  enclosure. 

The  dinner  in  Cho  Lon  I*  by  the  ministers 
of  the  forestry  department  and  they  serve 
■harkfln  soup  and  a  whole  suckling  pig,  a 


half  doeen  courses  In  all,  with  drinks  and 
wine  and  small  talk.  And  It  is  days  now 
since  you  first  came  to  Vietnam  so  that  when 
you  leave  you  hardly  stop  to  look  at  the  two 
babies  asleep  on  the  sidewalk,  clutching  to  a 
piece  of  cardboard,  bare  and  filthy  as  no  hu- 
man was  meant  to  be. 

"What  can  we  do  for  them?  Is  there  no 
program,  no  welfare?" 

And  your  Vietnamese  host  grows  nervous: 
"I,  too,  am  helpless  in  the  face  of  a  child," 
he  says.  "But  there  are  so  many  of  them." 
And  he  shrugs  and  calls  for  the  car  and 
driver  to  take  us  away  from  Cho  Lon  and  the 
children  In  the  streets. 

KANT     STAKTS.     NO    COMPLETIONS 

All  this  we  are  trying  to  solve  and  to  win  a 
war  and  everyone  has  a  different  idea  on 
where  to  start  so  that  we  have  dozens  of  be- 
ginnings and  no  completions. 

In  the  Provinces  I  talked  with  an  $80-a- 
month  AID  volunteer  from  Minnesota,  living 
In  great  jeopardy  in  a  tiny  hamlet  shanty 
among  the  natives  he  is  trying  to  help,  half 
naked  natives  whose  women  walk  bare 
breasted  and  whose  men  wear  army  boots 
and  no  trousers. 

Our  volunteer  In  this  village  was  grate- 
ful to  talk  to  Americans;  grateful  that  some- 
one had  the  Interest  to  come  and  see  a  proj- 
ect that  he  had  lived  with  for  3  years.  But 
he  was  distre^ted,  too,  and  finally,  over  cold 
tea,  he  explained : 

"I  have  too  many  projects.  I  think  the  last 
count  was  there  were  17  projects  that  I  am 
supposed  to  supervise.  Yesterday  they  sent 
me  a  new  one  from  Saigon — And  18  students 
for  a  scholarship  program  to  the  United 
States.     Great. 

"Look  around  and  find  me  18  In  this  area 
who  can  speak  English.  But  on  the  forms 
for  the  scholarships  it  says,  'list  degrees  and 
grades.' 

"So  I  send  it  back  to  Saigon  and  ask  them 
to  be  more  specific.  Do  they  want  18  of  these 
people  for  college  scholarships? 

"It  Is  like  that  all  the  time.  Washington 
sends  out  a  new  team  with  the  command: 
'Now  this  time  we  must  do  something  dra- 
matic; we  must  show  these  people  we  mean 
business.'  So  we  get  a  request  for  18  stu- 
dents for  American  scholarships.  I  could 
send  them  18  students;  that  would  be  dra- 
matic." 

BUBKAUCSACT    SPAWNS    CONTUSION 

And  so  it  goes  from  the  great  bureaucracy 
we  have  created  in  Saigon,  comes  a  mass  of 
confusion  and  expensive  projects.  The  cold 
storage  locker  buUt  on  the  coast  to  the 
north  of  here  by  AID  funds  so  the  flshermen 
could  store  their  catch,  was  one. 

"But  the  Vietnamese  flshermen  have  no 
trouble  selling  and  eating  their  catch  at  once; 
also  there  was  no  electric  power  for  the  cold- 
storage  plant.  So  today  that  expensive  plant 
is  serving  as  'quarters'  for  a  half  dozen  vll- 
Isigers  who  really  dont  know  why  the  crazy 
Americans  built  them  such  a  place  to  live." 

Outside  Saigon  on  the  road  skirting  the 
Infamous  D  zone  of  Vietcong  that  is  hit  again 
and  again  by  the  big  bombers  from  Guam, 
there  is  a  si>ectacular  powerplant,  a  huge, 
crisp  and  clean  building  designed  to  generate 
power  for  the  lights  of  Saigon,  where  the  air 
conditioners  go  off  until  10  pjn.,  and  where 
the  lights  at  the  early  church  mass  sud- 
denly dim  for  want  of  local  power. 

The  big  powerplant  has  never  been  used. 
"One  Vietcong  with  a  scope-rifle  can  put  us 
out  of  business,"  explained  a  military  adviser 
in  the  province.  "We  cannot  keep  the  power 
lines  open." 

Yet  we  keep  pumping  In  the  rural  elec- 
trification plans;  the  tried  and  true  New 
Deal  devices  for  getting  an  economy  off  its 
feet;  and  we  keep  falling  flat  on  our  can. 

We  have  an  excellent  hog  program  here, 
whereby  we  give  them  Public  Law  48  com 
and  new  breed  hogs  to  increase  the  pork 


yield.  And  until  the  people  became  bungry 
and  ate  the  corn  and  then  the  breeders.  It 
worked  fine. 

But  all  of  this  vanishes  in  a  haze  of  con- 
fusing enthusiasm  and  wlshfulness  in  Viet- 
nam. And  as  the  days  pass  and  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  fades,  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
member the  terrible  consequences  of  failure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Maladministration  has 
existed  in  South  Vietnam  from  the 
beginning.  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  has  made  reports  that 
point  out  the  maladministration  of  the 
foreign  aid  over  there.  Mr.  Pratt  htis 
observed  some  of  the  same  maladminis- 
tration and  writes  a  column  on  it.  This 
is  a  business  editor,  who  writes  in  the 
field  of  business  problems.  I  need  not 
tell  Senators  that  he  writes  in  a  news- 
paper that  Is  not  considered  a  pro-Morse 
newspaper  in  my  State. 

There  are  not  any  pro-Morse  news- 
papers except  one  little  one  down  In  Coos 
Bay,  Oreg.  All  of  the  rest  are  against 
me. 

Having  mentioned  that,  I  am  never 
going  to  lose  my  sense  of  humor  on  this 
job;  otherwise,  it  would  kill  me.  CBS 
decided  that  they  would  have  a  docu- 
mentary on  the  Senator  frcwn  Oregon. 
For  10  days  or  2  weeks  they  sent  out  their 
television  team  and  called  on  my  neigh- 
bors aroimd  my  farm  in  Oregon,  obvi- 
ously hoping  they  could  report  that  I 
did  not  have  the  support  among  my 
neighbors.  But  they  discovered  my 
neighbors  agree  with  me. 

Although  they  took  these  films,  I  have 
asked  CBS,  for  my  own  film  library  and 
my  descendants  years  to  come,  to  at 
least  supply  me  with  film  they  took  and 
did  not  use.  I  would  have  paid  them  for 
It.    It  is  Interesting  history  to  record. 

But  they  went  down  to  the  Young 
State  Democratic  convention  to  find  If 
they  could  discover  an  anti-Morse  atti- 
tude there.  They  were  not  satisfied 
there. 

Not  to  be  stopped  they  went  to  the 
editors  of  the  State.  I  did  not  see  the 
film.  It  Is  said  that  it  was  shown  the 
other  night.  Of  course,  they  were  able 
to  get  editors  who  would  not  sing  my 
praises. 

The  Oregonlan  has  since  published  an 
editorial  that,  of  course,  I  will  be  de- 
feated in  1968.  They  have  published 
those  editorials  ever  since  they  have 
been  seeking  to  defeat  me.  I  hope  that 
they  continue  publishing  those  editorials. 
They  will  be  very  helpful  to  my  cause 
when  I  seek  reelection,  as  I  shall. 

The  editors  accommodated  CBS, 
although  many  people  who  saw  this  doc- 
umentary the  other  night  said,  "You 
know,  you  came  out  pretty  well.  These 
editors  said,  in  effect,  that  It  was  not 
going  to  be  easy  to  beat  you." 

I  make  this  comment  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  when  the  people  get  the 
facts,  if  we  can  get  the  facts  to  them, 
that  this  administration  will  soon  imder- 
stand  it  is  either  going  to  change  its  for- 
eign policy,  or  the  people  are  going  to 
change  this  administration.  That  Is 
what  I  think  will  happen,  suid  should. 

Mr.  President,  I  announced  before  you 
came  into  the  Chamber  to  take  the 
chair — the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iKOTrrx]  was  acting  as  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer at  the  Ume — that  I  would  finish  my 
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commenta  tonlsht  and  withhold  offer- 
ing my  amendmoit  until  tomorrow. 

ExHnrr  1 

OuB  Fdtttsi  Was  in  Vistnam — Escaij^tiom 

Wiu.  LxAD  V*  Into  a  Hopcixas  T>ap 

(By  Senator  Stxpbkn  U.  Toumc) 

The  most  pr«Mlng  problem  facing  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world  today  U  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  o\ir  President  will  continue  to 
strike  out  boldly  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
this  bitter  conflict.  Bona  fide  peace  negotia- 
tions mean  concessions  by  us,  concessions  by 
the  Vietoong,  and  a  cease-fire  wltb  no  one 
an  abject  loser  and  no  one  an  arrogant  win- 
ner. Unless  there  is  a  negotiated  settlement. 
American  OI's  are  nicely  to  be  fighting  and 
dying  In  Vietnam  in  1980. 

President  Johnson  Is  to  be  commended  for 
directing  a  pause  In  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  On  November  23.  I  asked  him  to 
halt  this  bombing  for  5  days  at  Christmas. 
He  extended  It  beyond  that.  But  standing 
alone,  this  Is  not  enongh.  We  must  further 
clarify  our  war  alms  and  negotiating  posi- 
tion. There  are  conflicting  or  Imprecise 
statements  by  our  officials  on  our  support 
for  the  Oeneva  accords,  on  negotiations  with 
the  Vieteong.  and  on  free  elections.  We 
should  clearly  announce  our  wlllingneas  to 
seek  a  settlement  based  on  the  1064  Oeneva 
accords  providing  neutrality,  self-detemUna- 
tlon,  and  free  elections  for  Vietnam.  The 
Oeneva  accords,  which  we  agreed  to  but  did 
not  sign,  state,  "The  military  demarcation 
line  at  the  17th  parallel  Is  provisional  and 
diould  not  In  any  way  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting a  political  or  territorial  boundary." 

We  should  Indicate  explicitly  our  readi- 
ness to  participate  In  negutlations  with  all 
parties  involved — I  mean  with  delegates. of 
the  Vieteong.  or  National  Liberation  Front, 
■o-called.  We  should  agree  to  abide  by  the 
results  of  a  peacefiil,  free  election  by  the 
people  of  Vietnam  of  their  own  government, 
their  own  leaders,  and  their  own  destiny.  I 
know  our  CIA  officials  In  Vietnam  and  Prime 
lllnlster  Ky  of  the  Saigon  government  op- 
pose an  armistice  at  this  time.  Our  Presi- 
dent should  overrule  their  views  along  with 
those  of  the  Curtis  LeMays. 

If  our  President  moves  decisively  for  such 
a  peace,  our  people  will  support  him.  If 
Instead,  he  approves  stendtly  expanding  mil- 
itary Involvement,  he  wUl  please  our  mili- 
tarists, and  war  hawks  in  Congress.  Then 
In  the  1B66  congressional  elections  and  In 
1068.  as  casualty  lists  mount,  some  Repub- 
lican politicians,  now  urging  acceleration  of 
the  war  by  bombing  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
and  even  Red  China,  will  be  the  first  to  de- 
nounce this  as  "Lyndon's  war." 

Were  we  to  bomb  Hanoi  and  Haiphong, 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  civilians,  including 
women  and  children,  would  be  killed  and 
wounded.  If  we  failed  to  destroy  all  the  war 
planes  of  North  Vietnam,  undoubtetlly  some 
would  bomb  Saigon,  and  elements  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army,  numbering  some 
400,000,  would  cross  the  demilitarized  zone 
and  Invade  South  Vietnam. 

Pentagon  gossip  reports  plans  to  bomb 
Haiphong  and  Hanoi,  followed  by  an  amphib- 
ious landing  nt  Haiphong  and  alter  that  the 
bombing  of  Red  China  back  into  the  Stone 
Age.  Let's  hope  President  Johnson  rejects 
these  proposals.  Bombing  Hanoi  would  be 
compared  with  the  Nazi  bombing  of  Guernica 
In  the  Spanish  civil  war.  Purthermore,  no 
one  can  accurately  forecast  Just  how  damag- 
ing the  reaction  would  be.  It  would  at  least 
outweigh  any  possible  military  gain. 

From  September  28  to  October  20,  I  was  In 
■outheast  Asia  most  of  the  time.  I  went, 
looked,  and  listened.  In  South  Vietnam,  I 
was  at  every  alrbaae  except  one — traveling 
through  the  entire  area  by  helicopter,  air- 
plane, and  Jeep.  It  Is  my  considered  Judg- 
ment that  South  Vietnam  Is  of  no  strategic 
Importance  whatever  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.    Furthermore,  the  fact  is  that 


the  conflict  raging  in  Vietnam  Is  a  dvll  war. 
General  Westmoreland  stated  to  me  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Vieteong  troops  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  were  born  and  reared  In  South  Viet- 
nam. General  SUlwell  went  further.  He 
stated  that  80  percent  of  the  Vieteong  fight- 
ing In  the  Mekong  Delta  area  south  of  Saigon 
were  born  and  reared  in  that  area. 

No  matter  how  often  we  profess  our  Inten- 
tion to  defend  freedom  In  Vietnam,  the  In- 
creasing escalation  of  the  war  is  raising  grave 
doubts  throughout  Asia  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  policy.  Attacks 
with  sopbtsticated  weapons  on  unsophisti- 
cated and  illiterate  Asians  is  building  a  vast 
reservoir  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm  and  misunder- 
standing of  our  country  among  the  masses  of 
the  people  In  Asia. 

RnrTACX  or  rate  roa  thc  nmntB 

A  military  surrender  to  the  United  States 
will  never  produce  acceptance  of  American 
presence  in  Asia  by  most  Asians.  It  would  be 
a  legacy  of  111  will  that  we  should  not  leave 
to  future  generations  of  Americans.  Until 
Asiatics  show  more  interest  in  defending 
themselves,  then  unilateral  American  In- 
volvement In  Asia  is  doomed  to  failure.  The 
ugly  reality  is  that  for  the  most  part  It  Is 
American  GI's  who  are  fighting  and  dying  In 
Vietnam  for  the  alleged  defense  of  freedom 
In  Asia.  Do  we  Americans  have  a  mandate 
from  Almighty  God  to  police  the  entire 
world? 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  said  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1963,  shortly  before  his  assassina- 
tion, "I  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater 
effort  Is  made  by  the  Government  to  win  pop- 
ular support  that  the  war  can  be  won  out 
there.  In  the  final  analysis.  It  is  their  war. 
They  aro  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose 
It.  We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them 
equipment,  we  can  send  our  men  out  there 
as  advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  It — the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam — against  the  Communists. 
We  are  prepared  to  continue  to  assist  them, 
but  I  don't  think  that  the  war  can  be  won 
unless  the  people  support  the  effort,  and,  In 
my  opinion.  In  the  last  2  months  the  Gov- 
ernment has  gotten  out  of  touch  with  the 
people." 

0\ir  Initial  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam made  by  President  Elsenhower  in  1964 
In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated,  "I  am  instructing  the  American 
Ambassador  •  •  •  to  examine  with  you  •  •  • 
how  an  intelligent  program  of  American 
aid  •  •  •  can  serve  to  assist  Vietnam  In  Us 
present  hour  of  trial  •  •  •."  He  added,  "The 
purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  In  developing  and  main- 
taining a  strong,  viable  state  capable  of 
resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means  •  *  •.  The 
U.S.  Government  hopes  that  such  aid,  com- 
bined with  your  own  continuing  efforts,  will 
contribute  effectively  toward  an  Independ- 
ent Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong  govern- 
ment." 

Can  anyone  claim  that  Prime  Minister  Ky 
of  South  Vietnam,  who  himself  was  bom 
and  reared  in  Hanoi,  heads  a  strong,  viable 
state?  He  could  not  remain  In  power  a 
single  day  except  for  the  operatlorts  of  our 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  sup- 
port of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Tt>  Justify  sending  a  military  advisory 
grouf)  to  Vietnam  and  Increasing  its  size  from 
327  in  1953  to  885  In  1961.  President  Eisen- 
hower on  April  7.  1954.  said,  "The  Ices  of 
Indochina  will  cause  the  fall  of  southeast 
Asia  like  a  set  of  dominoes."  Iliat  was  in  the 
Stalin  era.  During  Stalin's  time,  there  was 
a  bitter  cold  war  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  This  is  no  longer 
true.  The  Soviet  Union  la  no  longer  a  "have 
not"  nation.  It  la  veering  toward  capitalism. 
Its  leaders  and  the  Russian  people  seek  co- 
existence Instead  of  ooannlhllatlon.  Mos- 
cow and  Pelplng  are  now  in  bitter  conflict. 
This  domino  theory  has  been  completely  dis- 
credited. 


Red  China  Is  a  paper  dragon.  It  is  over- 
rated as  a  great  power.  It  has  crude  nuclear 
ci^>ablllty.  It  will  take  6  or  10  years  before 
It  will  have  the  know-how  to  deliver  any  nu- 
clear warheads  on  targets.  Its  air  force  Is 
inferior.  It  has  no  surface  navy  except  a  few 
torpedo  and  gunboats,  no  modem  trans- 
ports— nothing  except  thousands  of  Junks. 
It  Is  an  agrarian  nation,  with  85  percent  of 
thc  population  engaged  in  agriculture.  On 
the  Pacific,  tmder  the  Pacific,  and  In  the  air. 
we  have  a  more  powerful  Navy,  submarine 
fleet  and  Air  Force  than  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  couiblned. 

Can  anyone  claim  that  we  would  lose  face 
and  that  our  prestige  in  Asia  would  be  dam- 
aged were  we  to  withdraw  from  this  conflict? 
France  was  bled  white  during  the  7  years' 
struggle  to  save  her  vast  colonial  empire, 
Indochina.  France  became  a  greater  '  and 
more  powerful  nation  following  her  with- 
drawal from  what  is  now  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Furthermore, 
did  De  Gaulle  lose  face  or  prestige  when  he 
surrendered  Algeria,  that  vast  domain  larger 
than  France? 

The  winds  of  freedom  are  blowing  across 
the  China  Sea  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  almost 
beyoijd  belief.  De  Gaulle  and  Prance  re- 
gained greatness  by  recognizing  this  fact. 
Surely  we  should  not  respond  with  our  Armed 
Forces  whenever  the  winds  of  change  strike 
a  country  in  southeast  Asia  or  anywhere  in 
the  world.  In  Vietnam  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  not  the  issue.  Vietnam  very 
definitely  U  of  no  strategic  Imporatnce  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

We  should  have  long  since  learned  that  the 
outcome  of  a  guerrilla  war  in  the  swamps. 
Jungles,  and  highlands  of  southeast  Asia  does 
not  threaten  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  We  shonld,  if  we  wish,  give  money, 
food,  or  guns,  giving  this  aid  from  afar.  We 
should  withdraw  from  implicating  ourselves 
so  deeply  Into  this  conflict  as  to  convert  it 
Into  an  American  war. 

WKONQ   WA«,  WBOKO  TIMS,  WIONC  PLACE 

This  steaming  Jungle  where  thousands  of 
American  GI's  will  be  offilcted  with  malaria 
and  other  Jungle  diseases  is  the  worst  place 
in  the  world  for  us  to  wage  a  ground  war. 
Where  could  we  have  found  a  worse  place 
than  this  area  10,000  miles  from  our  shores? 

Americans  should  not  blindly  accept  the 
propaganda  coming  from  Washington.  If 
mistakes  are  compounded  on  mistakes,  then 
the  conflict  will  be  expanded  and  escalated. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  follow  the  example 
of  France,  which  gave  up  a  great  department 
of  Prance,  Algeria,  oiu'  prestige  will  be  en- 
hanced in  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world,  Just 
as  that  of  Prance  has  been  enhanced  since 
1956. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  as  ad- 
vocating our  unilateral  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

In  my  Judgment,  our  national  Interest  re- 
quires a  redirection  of  policy  In  Asia.  We 
should  not  be  the  sole  defenders  of  freedom 
as  we  deflne  freedom  in  Asia.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  our  CIA  should  take  a 
back  seat  when  it  comes  to  formulating  for- 
eign policy.  I  hope  President  Johnson  will 
reassert  that  civilian  authority  must  remain 
supreme  over  that  of  the  military.  The 
United  States  must  reorient  its  policy.  Any 
forces  we  have  there  should  be  only  part  of 
the  forces  of  many  nations  under  the  United 
Nations  and  for  peacekeeping  and  not  war- 
making  purposes.  They  should  be  there  In 
response  to  a  widespread  and  deep-felt  Asian 
need  for  assistance. 

Vietnam  is  a  land  of  breathtaking  sea- 
coasts,  green  Jungles,  fertile  rice  paddles, 
picturesque  mountains — a  lovely  Garden  of 
Eden  converted  into  a  hell  on  earth  by  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  Let  It  not  be  written  by 
future  historians  that  American  boys  died 
needlessly  in  far-distant  jimgles  because  of 
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weakness  of  diplomats  and  Indifference  of 
politicians.  I  wish  I  had  ae  much  confidence 
in  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  our  diplomats 
in  trying  to  settle  this  war  as  I  do  In  the 
bravery  and  high  eompetenoe  of  our  soldiers 
fighting  the  war. 

The  primary  reason  for  o«r  being  In  Viet- 
nam today  Is  our  proud  refusal  to  admit  a 
mistake  in  our  attempt  to  make  Vietnam  a 
pro-American  and  an  anti-Chinese  state. 
More  than  anything  else,  we  are  fighting  to 
nvold  admitting  failure.  As  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  bluntly  put  It,  "We  arc  fighting  to  save 
face." 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said, 
"Transforming  Vietnam  into  a  Western  re- 
doubt is  ridiculous." 

Sallust,  the  Roman  hlstcn-lan,  about  40 
years  before  the  btrth  of  our  Saviour,  wrote 
•It  is  always  easy  to  begin  a  war,  but  very 
difficult  to  stop  one,  since  Its  beginning  and 
end  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  same 
man."  That  is  true  now  as  It  was  then.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  deserves  pralee  for  ordering  a 
holdup  In  bombing  North  Vietnam  while  his 
executive  department  officials  are  seeking  to 
secure  an  armistice  and  ceaiae-flre  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  representatives  of  the 
Vieteong  of  National  Libomtlon  Front,  so- 
called,  and  Hanoi.  ' 

We  Americans  should  n0t  be  so  much  in- 
terested in  saving  face  as  In  saving  lives — 
the  lives  of  Americans  and  Asiatics. 


Exhibit  2 
intxbnational  commission  for  supervision 
AND  Control  nc  VtrrNASt— Special  Report 

TO  THK  COCHADIMEN 

The  International  Commission  for  Super- 
vision and  Control  in  Vietnam  presents  Its 
compliments  to  the  Co«halrman  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  paragraph  2  of  their  mes- 
sage of  May  8,  1956,  in  which  the  Cochair- 
men  asked  the  Commission  to  Inform  them 
In  case  the  Commission  encountered  any  dif- 
ficulties in  Its  activities  which  could  not  be 
resolved  on  the  spot  and  simultaneously  had 
urg^  both  the  parties  In  Vietnam  to  extend 
to  the  Commission  all  poecible  cooperation 
and  assistance.  The  International  Commis- 
sion had  assured  the  Coch|ilrmen  in  Its  mes- 
sage of  May  27,  1956,  thint  It  would  con- 
tinue to  persevere  In  Its  efforts  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  peace  In  Vietnam  and 
affirmed  Its  determination  to  perform  its 
duties  within  the  framework  of  the  Geneva 
agreement.^ 

2.  The  International  Commission  has,  from 
time  to  time,  submitted  to  the  Cochalrmen 
interim  reports  giving  a  r^um^  of  Its  activi- 
ties as  well  as  a  brief  review  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  two  parties  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  In 
these  reports,  apart  from  ether  things,  the 
Commission  had  pointed  out  its  difficulties, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  tendency  of 
the  parties  to  refuse  to  accept  and  imple- 
ment the  Commission's  recommendations 
and  decisions  and  their  persistence  in  main- 
taining their  own  stand  In  certain  cases. 
The  Cochalrmen  were  also  Informed  about 
the  difficulties  which  the  Commission's  fixed 
teams  were  experiencing  with  regard  to  the 
performance  of  their  mandatory  tasks  of  con- 
trol and  inspection  in  terms  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  articles  36  and  36(d)  of 
the  agreement. 

3.  In  its  11th  interim  report,  which  cov- 
ered the  period  from  February  1,  1960,  to 
February  28,  1961,  the  Commission  had  men- 
tioned that.  In  spite  of  certain  difficulties  and 
the  lurking  dangers  in  Vietnam,  the  active 
presence  of  the  Commission  and  its  work 
had  helped  in  preserving  peace. 

4.  Since  the  presentation  of  the  11th  in- 
terim report,  the  situation  In  Vietnam  has 
shown    signs    of    rapid    deterioration.    The 
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Commission  Is  obliged  to  make  this  special 
report  to  the  Cochedrmen  with  regard  to  the 
serious  allegations  of  aggression  and  sub- 
version on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  against  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  serious  charges  of  viola- 
tion of  Articles  16,  17,  and  19  of  the  Geneva 
agreement  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  in 
receiving  military  aid  from  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Polish  delegation  dissents  from  the 
views  expressed  In  this  special  report.  The 
statement  of  the  Polish  delegation  is  for- 
warded herewith. 

5.  Reference  is  invited  to  paragraph  24  of 
the  10th  Interim  report  and  paragraph  32  of 
the  11th  interim  report,  in  which  mention 
was  made  of  the  concern  which  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  has  been  expressing  over  the 
problem  of  subversion  in  South  Vietnam. 
Mention  was  also  made  in  paragraph  61  of 
the  11th  Interim  report  to  the  complaints, 
which  the  Commission  had  received  from  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  ac- 
cusing the  Government  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  of  aggression  in  the 
Kontum  and  Plelku  Provinces  during  October 

1960.  Complaints  of  this  nature  continued 
to  increase  during  1961.  In  June  1961  the 
Commission  made  known  Its  stand  regard- 
ing Its  competence  to  entertain  and  examine 
complaints  of  this  nature  in  terms  of  specific 
articles  of  the  Geneva  agreement. 

6.  The  Commission  also  received  several 
complaints  from  the  High  Command  of  the 
People's  Army  of  Vietnam  (PAVN)  making 
serious  allegations  with  regard  to  the  in- 
creased introduction  of  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel Into  South  Vietnam,  along  with 
substantial  quantities  of  war  material.  In 
contravention  of  articles  16  and  17.  All  these 
allegations  were  forwarded  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  mission  for  comments.  The 
party  In  most  cases  denied  these  allegations. 
But  the  Commission  was  not  in  a  position 
to  make  a  precise  assessment  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness or  otherwise  of  these  allegations,  as 
the  Commission's  teams  at  most  points  of 
entry  have  not  been  able  to  carry  out  effec- 
tive inspections  and  controls.  However,  the 
South  Vietnamese  mission  did  state  in  July 

1961,  that  whatever  American  aid  Its  Gov- 
ernment was  receiving  was  meant  to  fight 
Communist  subversion  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  In  support  of  this  contention  it  had  also 
referred  to  the  text  of  the  communique  pub- 
lished after  the  visit  of  the  U.S.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Saigon,  In  May  1961. 

7.  While  the  Commission  continued  to 
function  in  this  difficult  atmosphere,  a  com- 
munication was  received  on  September  9, 
1961.  from  the  Liaison  Mission  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  alleging  the  the  PAVN  forces 
had  launched  another  action  In  the  Kontum 
region  on  September  1.  1961.  The  letter  con- 
taining these  allegations  was  forwarded  to 
the  Liaison  Mission  of  the  PAVN  High  Com- 
mand for  its  conrunents.  In  its  reply  under 
its  letter  No.  492/CT/I  B  dated  December  11. 
1961,  the  mission  stated  that  "the  PAVN 
high  command  will  resolutely  reject  all  de- 
cisions taken  by  the  International  Commis- 
sion relating  to  the  so-called  subversive  ac- 
tivities In  South  Vietnam,  a  question  which 
has  no  relevance  to  the  Geneva  agreement." 
It  further  Informed  the  Commission  that 
"henceforth  the  mission  would  find  itself 
constrained  to  resolutely  reject  all  possible 
requests  for  comments  of  this  kind." 

8.  In  the  meanwhile,  In  early  October  1961. 
the  Secretariat  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  alleged  that  Col. 
Hoang  Thuy  Nam,  the  chief  of  the  Vietna- 
mese mission  In  charge  of  relations  with  the 
International  Commission,  bad  been  kid- 
naped. Later,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  Informed  the  Commission 
of  the  murder  of  Colonel  Nam.  The  com- 
plicity of  the  authcH'ltles  In  the  North  In  the 
kidnaping  and  murder  of  Colonel  Nam  was 
alleged.    Reference  is  Invited  to  the  Com- 


mission's message  No.  IC/ADM/V-5/61/4097 
dated  November  9,  1961,  in  this  regard. 
Since  the  allegations  were  of  a  serious  nature, 
the  Commission  requested  the  South  Vlet- 
nameae  mission  to  furnish  prima  facie  evi- 
dence to  support  their  charge  of  the  complic- 
ity of  the  northern  party  In  this  Incident. 
The  Commission  received  detailed  communi- 
cations from  the  mission  on  documents  and 
photographs,  in  support  of  their  contention. 
The  mission  also  stated  that  the  "Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Is  con- 
fident that  the  case  of  Col.  Hoang  Thuy  Nam 
should  be  taken,  not  as  an  Isolated  case,  but 
as  part  of  the  extensive  plan  of  subversion 
and  terrorism  deliberatelf  decided  by  the 
Hanoi  authorities,  a  plan  which,  with  this 
assassination  enters  a  new  phase  of  execution 
and  Is  designed  for  seizing  power  in  South 
Vietnam."  In  November  1961,  the  Commis- 
sion considered  these  letters  containing  nu- 
merous allegations,  and  referred  them  to  Its 
Legal  Committee  for  examination  "with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  the  allegations 
and  evidence  therein  prima  facie  attract  any 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  agreement." 

9.  The  Legal  Committee  has  made  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  various  allegations 
and  the  evidence  produced  to  support  them, 
in  the  form  of  documents  and  other  mate- 
rial evidence,  and  has  made  the  following 
report,  with  the  Polish  member  dissenting: 

"We  have  studied  the  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  the 
South  Vietnamese  mission's  letter  No.  4460/ 
PDVN/CT/TD/2  dated  October  24,  1961,  and 
No.  6078/PDVN/CT/TD/2  dated  November 
16,  1961,  and  related  references  from  the 
commission  together  with  the  evidentiary 
material  made  available  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese mission  in  connection  there wltli, 
and  reached  the  foUpwlng  conclusions: 

(1)  The  agreement  on  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  In  Vietnam  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  complete  cessation  of  all  hostili- 
ties in  Vietnam,  respect  by  either  party  of 
the  zone  assigned  to  the  other,  and  the  In- 
escapable responsibility  of  the  parties  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  resulting 
therefrom. 

Article  10  of  the  agreement  states  expressly 
the  obllgratlon  of  the  two  parties  to  order  and 
enforce  the  complete  cessation  of  all  hos- 
tilities in  Vietnam. 

Article  19  of  the  agreement  casts  the  obli- 
gation on  the  two  parties  to  Insure  that 
the  zones  assigned  to  them  are  not  used  for 
the  resumption  of  hostilities  or  to  further 
an  aggressive  policy. 

Article  24  of  the  agreement  proceeds  on  the 
principle  of  the  inviolability  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone  and  the  territories  assigned  to 
the  two  parties  and  states  expressly  that  the 
armed  forces  of  each  party  shall  respect  the 
territory  under  the  military  control  of  the 
other  party  and  shall  commit  no  act  and 
undertake  no  operation  against  the  other 
party. 

Article  27  of  the  agreement  affirms  ex- 
pressly the  responsibility  of  the  commandws 
of  the  forces  of  the  two  parties  of  Insuring 
full  compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  by  all  elements  and  military  per- 
sonnel under  their  command. 

It  follows  that  the  using  of  one  zone  for 
the  organization  or  the  carrying  out  of  any 
hostile  activities  In  the  other  zone,  violations 
by  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  one  party 
of  the  territory  of  the  other  party,  or  the 
Commission  by  any  element  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  party  of  any  act  directed  against 
the  other  party,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  provisions  of  the  agreement 
which  enjoin  mutual  respect  for  the  terri- 
tories assigned  to  the  two  parties. 

(2)  Having  examined  the  complaints  and 
the  supporting  material  sent  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  mission,  the  committee  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  In  specific  Instances 
there  Is  evidence  to  show  that  armed  and 
unarmed    personnel,    arms,    munitions    and 
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other  suppllM  b*v«  been  sent  from  the  zone 
In  the  north  to  the  Bone  In  the  south  with 
the  object  at  ■upportlng.  organizing  and 
carrying  out  hostile  actlvltiea.  Including 
armed  att«cka,  directed  agalnat  the  armed 
forces  and  administration  of  the  zone  In  the 
south.  These  acts  are  In  violation  of  articles 
10,  10,  34  and  37  of  the  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of    hostilities  In  Vietnam. 

(3)  In  examining  the  complaints  and  the 
■upportlng  material.  In  particular  docu- 
mentary material  sent  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese mission,  the  Committee  has  come  to 
the  further  conclusion  that  there  Is  evidence 
to  show  that  the  PAVN  has  allowed  the  sone 
in  the  north  to  be  used  for  Inciting,  en- 
couraging, and  supporting  hostile  activities 
in  the  zone  in  the  south,  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  administration  in  the  south. 
The  use  of  the  sone  in  the  north  for  such 
acUvlUes  U  In  vlolaUon  of  arUcles  IS.  34. 
and  37  of  the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation 
of  Hostilities  In  Vietnam. 

(4)  The  Committee  considers  that  further 
investigation  Is  necessary  to  reach  a  final 
conclusion  as  to  whether  the  kidnaping  and 
murder  of  Colonel  Nam,  late  chief  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  mission,  was  a  part  of  the 
actlvlUee  referred  to  In  subparagraphs  (3) 
and  (3)  above  and  prohibited  under  articles 
19,  34.  and  37  of  the  agreement.  The  South 
Vletiiamese  mission  has  furnished  prima  facie 
evidence  to  warrant  such  a  full  investigation 
of  the  case  by  the  Commission. 

a.  We  shall  submit  in  due  course  a  full 
report  setUng  out  in  detail  the  complaints 
made  by  the  South  Vietnamese  mission,  the 
evidence  forwarded  In  relation  to  these  com- 
plaints, and  our  specific  observaUons 
thereon. 

10.  The  Commission  accepts  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  Legal  Committee  that 
there  Is  sufflclent  evidence  to  show  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  PAVN  has  violated 
arUcles  10.  19,  24.  and  37  in  specific  in- 
stances. The  Polish  delegation  dissents  from 
these  conclusions.  On  the  btuis  of  the  fuller 
report,  that  la  being  prepared  by  the  Legal 
Committee  covering  all  the  allegations  and 
Incidents,  the  Commission  will  take  action 
M  appropriate  in  each  indlvidxial  case. 

11.  Concurrently  with  the  developments 
referred  to  In  paragraphs  7  and  8  above,  and 
subsequently,  the  Commission  received  com- 
munications from  the  PAVN  high  command 
and  Its  liaison  mission  alleging  direct  mili- 
tary Intervention  In  South  Vietnam  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  ever-increasing  Import  of  war  material 
and  Introduction  of  military  personnel  in 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreement.  The  al- 
legations, among  others,  were: 

(a)  The  conclusions  of  a  bilateral  military 
agreement  between  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
and  VS.  Ambassador  Nolting: 

(b)  The  gradual  Introduction  of  about 
S.0OO  UjB.  military  personnel  Into  South  Viet- 
nam, "which  will  soon  be  Increased  to  8.000"; 

(c)  The  arrival  of  four  aircraft  carriers — 
Core,  Breton,  Princeton,  and  Croaton — on 
different  occasions,  bringing  In  helicopters. 
other  aircraft,  military  equipment,  and  mili- 
tary personnel: 

(d)  Tlie  Introduction  by  the  United  States 
of  America  of  approximately  four  companies 
of  helicopters,  many  Jet  fighters,  fighters, 
fighter  bombers,  and  transport  planes,  along 
with  military  vehicles  and  other  stores: 

(e)  The  visits  of  a  large  number  of  high 
XJJB.  military  expwrts  and  dignitaries  to  Sai- 
gon for  inspection  and  guidance,  particularly 
those  of  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  Adm.  H.  Pelt 
and  General  Lemnltzer: 

(f)  The  establishment  of  a  VS.  l^Utary 
Assistance  Command,  with  a  four-star  Gen- 
eral. Paul  D.  Harkins.  as  Its  chief. 

13.  Since  December  1941  the  Commission's 
teams  in  South  Vietnam  have  been  persist- 
ently denied  the  right  to  control  and  Inspect, 
which  are  part  of  their  mandatory  tasks. 
Thus,  UuM  tMjns,  though  they  were  able  to 


observe  the  steady  and  continuous  arrival  ot 
war  material.  Including  aircraft  carriers  with 
helicopters  on  board,  were  unable,  in  view  ot 
the  denial  of  controls,  to  determine  precisely 
the  quantum  and  nature  of  war  material 
unlocMled  and  Introduced  into  South  Viet- 
nam. 

13.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Conunlsslon 
received  a  conununlcatlon  from  Liaison  Mis- 
sion of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  dated  De- 
cember 0,  1961.  stating  that:  "In  the  face  of 
the  aggression,  directed  by  the  so-called 
'Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam'  against  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  in  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Geneva  agreement,  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  requested  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  intensify  the  aid  in  personnel  and  mate- 
rial which  the  latter  was  already  granting  to 
Vietnam.  The  right  of  'self-defense'  being 
a  legitimate  and  inherent  attribute  of  sov- 
ereignty, the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  found  Itself  constrained  to  exercise 
this  right  and  request  for  Increased  aid,  since 
North  Vietnam  continues  to  violate  the  Ge- 
neva agreement  and  to  do  Injury  to  life  and 
property  of  the  free  people  of  Vietnam. 

"These  measures  can  end  as  soon  as  the 
North  Vietnam  authorities  will  have  ceased 
the  acts  of  aggression  and  will  have  begun 
to  respect  the  Geneva  agreement." 

14.  The  Commission  considered  this  com- 
munication from  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  South  Vietnamese  mission  to  the 
provisions  of  articles  10  and  17  of  the  Ge- 
neva agreement  and  the  procedures  laid 
down  thereunder  by  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  import  of  war  material  and 
the  Introduction  of  military  personnel,  and 
to  the  obligations  resulting  therefrom.  The 
Commission  also  informed  the  mission  that 
its  complaints  regarding  allegations  of  sub- 
version and  aggression  by  the  north  were 
under  active  examination  of  the  Commis- 
sion separately. 

15.  In  the  light  of  the  stand  of  the  Com- 
mission as  stated  in  paragra{>h  14  above,  the 
numerous  allegations  received  from  the 
PAVN  high  command  have  been  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  with  a 
view  to  the  strict  implementation  of  articles 
16  and  17  of  the  agreement  and  the  proce- 
dures laid  down  thereunder. 

16.  A  sununary  of  the  allegations  made  by 
the  PAVN  high  command,  from  December 
1961,  and  up  to  May  6,  1963,  would  place 
the  number  of  military  personnel  and  the 
quantum  of  Important  war  materials  intro- 
duced Into  South  Vietnam  at  approximately 
5,000  personnel  (which  are  likely  to  in- 
crease to  8,000  shortly),  167  helicopters,  10 
reconnaissance  aircraft.  34  jet  aircraft.  34 
fighters/ fighter  bombers.  31  transport  air- 
craft. 35  unspecified  aircraft.  40  armored 
and  30  scout  cars,  numeroxis  armored 
boats  and  amphibious  craft.  3,000  tons  and 
1.350  cases  of  war  material,  and  7  warships 
(exclusively  of  destroyers  of  the  U.S.  7th 
Fleet  alleged  to  have  come  for  training). 
Most  of  the  letters  containing  the  allega- 
tions, referred  to  in  this  paragraph  and  para- 
graph 11  above,  were  sent  to  the  liaison 
mission  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  for  Its 
early  comments;  but  no  satisfactory  replies 
have  been  received.  Also,  In  some  cases  the 
southern  party  has  been  asked  to  state  rea- 
sons, if  any,  why  violations  of  article  17(e) 
relating  to  prior  notifications,  as  well  as  vio- 
lations of  articles  16  and  17  governing  the 
Introduction  of  military  personnel  and  war 
material  themselves,  should  not  be  recorded 
against  it. 

17.  As  the  Commission  has  been  denied 
mandatory  controls,  as  pointed  out  earlier 
in  paragraph  13  above,  It  has  not  been  able 
to  make  a  precise  assessment  of  the  number 
of  military  personnel  and  the  quantum  of 
war  material  brought  in.  However,  fr<xn 
December  3.  1961.  up  to  May  6.  1962.  the 
Commission's  teams  have  controlled  the  en- 


try of  73  military  personnel,  and  observed 
but  not  controlled  173  military  personnel.  63 
helicopters,  6  reconnaissance  aircraft,  5  jet 
aircraft,  57  fighters/fighter  bombers,  25  trans- 
port aircraft,  36  unspecified  types  of  aircraft, 
103  jeeps,  8  tractors,  8  105-mllllmeter 
howitzers,  3  armored  carriers  ( tracked ) ,  29 
armored  fighting  vehicle  trailers,  404  other 
trailers,  and  radar  equipment  and  crates,  5 
warships,  9  LST's  (including  4  visiting 
LST's) ,  3  LOT'S,  5  visiting  aircraft  carriers 
and  spares  of  various  kinds.  In  respect  of 
some  of  the  instances  of  fmport  of  war  ma- 
terials between  December  3,  1961,  and  Jan- 
uary 16,  1963.  violations  under  article  17(e) 
as  well  as  violation  of  article  36,  have  been 
recorded  against  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
for  its  failure  to  notify  arrivals  and  imports 
as  required  by  the  Geneva  Agreement,  and 
for  not  affording  all  possible  assistance  to 
the  Commission's  teams  in  the  performance 
of  their  tasks. 

18.  In  regard  to  claims  for  credits  made  by 
the  southern  party  in  justification  of  cer- 
tain Imports,  the  Commission  wishes  to 
point  out  that  Insofar  as  major  Items  of 
war  material  are  concerned,  except  in  a 
limited  number  of  cases,  there  Is  no  estab- 
lished credit  In  favor  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand,  for  some  of 
these  items,  there  Is  already  a  debit  against 
it.  In  this  context,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  even  where  credit  exists,  according  to 
article  17(b)  of  the  agreement,  the  party 
can   only   import   war   material    "piece   for 

piece  of  the  same  type  and  with  similar 
characteristics."  However,  controls  not  hav- 
ing been  permitted,  the  Commission  is  not 
In  a  position  to  satisfy  itself  whether  this 
essential  requirement  has  In  fact  been  ful- 
filled even  In  cases  where  credit  exists. 

19.  As  regards  the  allegation  of  the  PAVN 
High  Command  that  a  UjS.  Military  Assist- 
ance Conunand  ha*  been  set  up  in  South 
Vietnam  in  violation  of  article  19,  the  Com- 
mission requested  the  party  to  furnish  the 
following  information : 

(I)  Whether  such  a  VS.  command  has 
been  set  up; 

(it)  The  basis  on  which  it  has  been 
established: 

(ill)  The  purpose  for  which  It  has  been 
constituted: 

(IV)  Ite  strength; 

(V)  The  scope  of  its  activities. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Iillssion  in  Its  letter 
dated  March  15,  1963,  has  not  furnished  the 
necessary  information  required  by  the  Com- 
mission, other  than  stating  that  this  military 
assistance  conunand  is  not  a  military  com- 
mand in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  and 
that  Its  only  function  is  to  supervise  and 
manage  the  utilization  of  American  person- 
nel and  equipment.  The  mission  stated 
further  that  there  was  no  military  alliance 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  as  no  treaty  of  thtr 
nature  had  been  ratified  by  either  Govern- 
ment. 

20.  Taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration, 
and  basing  Itself  on  Its  own  observations 
and  authorized  statements  made  In  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  the  Commission  concludes  that 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  violated  articles 
16  and  17  of  the  Geneva  agreement  in  re- 
ceiving the  increased  military  aid  from  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  absence  of 
any  established  credit  In  its  favor.  The 
Commission  is  also  of  the  view  that,  though 
there  may  not  be  any  formal  military  alliance 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  MUttary 
Assistance  Command  in  South  Vietnam,  as 
well  as  the  introduction  of  a  large  number 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  beyond  the  stated 
strength  of  the  MAAG  (MUitary  Assistance 
Advisory  Group) .  amounts  to  a  factual  mili- 
tary alliance,  which  is  prohibited  under  ar- 
ticle 19  of  the  OeiMva  agreement. 
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21.  The  Commlasion  iwould  also  like  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Cochairman  a 
recent  and  deliberate  tendency  on  the  part 
of  both  the  parties  to  deny  or  refuse  controls 
to  the  Commission's  teams,  thereby  com- 
pletely immobilizing  their  activities  and 
hindering  the  Commission  In  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  its  obligations  to  supervise  the 
implementation  of  articlas  16  and  17  of  the 
Geneva  agreement.  During  the  last  few 
months,  there  has  been  a  near-complete 
breakdown  so  far  as  this  Important  fimction 
of  the  Commission  Is  concerned.  The  Com- 
mission considered  the  situation  and  ad- 
dressed detailed  communications  to  the  two 
parties  recommending  the  resumption  of 
normal  controls  immediately.  (Copies  of  the 
letters  sent  to  the  two  parties  are  attached 
asannexure  I  tothisreport.)  The  Commls- 
slon.  however,  regrets  to  Inform  the  Co- 
chairmen  that  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment In  this  regard. 

22.  The  International  Commission  wishes 
to  draw  the  serious  and  earnest  attention  of 
the  cochalrmen  to  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion that  has  developed  in  Vietnam  In  the 
last  few  months.  Fundamental  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  agreement  have  been  violated 
by  both  parties,  resulting  in  ever-increasing 
tension  and  threat  of  naeumptlon  of  open 
hostilities.  In  this  situation,  the  role  of  the 
Commission  for  the  malmtienance  of  peace  In 
Vietnam  is  being  greatly  hampered  because 
of  denial  of  cooperation  by  both  the  parties. 
The  Commission,  therefore,  earnestly  recom- 
mends to  the  cochalrmen  that,  with  a  view 
to  reducing  tension  and  preserving  peace  in 
Vietnam,  remedial  action  be  taken.  In  the 
light  of  this  report,  so  as  to  Insure  that 
the  parties — 

(a)  Respect  the  zone  aMlgned  to  the  other 
party; 

(b)  Observe  stricUy  (She  provisions  of 
articles  16,  17,  and  19  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment in  respect  of  the  Imjport  of  war  material 
and  the  Introduction  of  callltary  personnel; 

(c)  Commit  no  act  end  undertake  no 
operation  of  a  hostile  «»t\ire  against  the 
other  party; 

(d)  Do  not  allow  the  fconee  assigned  to 
them  to  adhere  to  any  military  alliance  and 
to  be  used  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
or  to  further  an  aggressive  policy; 

(e)  Cooperate  with  the  International  Com- 
mission In  the  fulfillment  of  its  tasks  of 
sui>erylslo;\  and  control  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment. 

23.  The     International     Commission     for 
Supervision  and  Control  In  Vietnam  takes 
this  (^portunlty  to  rene^r  the  assurances  of 
Its  highest  consideration  to  the  co-chairmen 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina. 
G.  PABTHiSARATHi.   India. 
F.  G.  HobroN,  Canada. 
Saioom,  June  2,  1962. 

Mr.  INOpYE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  jleld? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  INOXTSTE.  I  have  listened  to  the 
address  of  the  Senator  tinm.  Oregon  with 
great  interest. 

I  was  esipecially  interested  in  his  ref- 
erence to  the  group  which  I  presume  is 
composed  of  Senators  who  are  critical  of 
our  present  military  invplvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  believe  the  Senator  indicated  that 
the  members  of  this  gitoup,  in  support- 
ing the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  stated 
that  they  did  not  realize  that  the  resolu- 
tion gave  authority  to  the  President  to 
order  the  present  military  buildup  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  Interrupt  the 
Senator  at  that  point? 

Mr.  moUYE.  I  merely  wanted  to 
Itnow  if  I  had  a  correct  Impresalon. 


Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii and  I  both  want  to  be  exceedingly 
fair.  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  those 
individuals  as  a  group,  because  there  is  a 
difference  in  point  of  view  among  them. 
I  did  not  say  anything — at  least.  I  did 
not  intend  to  say  anything— that  indi- 
cated that  there  was  any  unanimity 
among  this  group.  What  I  sought  to 
imply  was  that  there  was  another  group 
of  Senators  who  wished  to  consider  what 
course  of  action  they  should  follow,  if 
any,  in  considering  amendments  to  pro- 
pose to  the  bill.  The  group  was  consid- 
ering while  I  was  present.  What  they 
considered  after  I  left,  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing.  But  they  had  before  them 
certain  rough  draft  amendments  that 
they  were  considering  at  that  time. 

As  I  said  earlier,  they  hoped  I  would 
not  offer  any  amendment  of  mine  until 
they  had  reached,  if  they  could  reach, 
a  consensus  as  to  what  their  position 
would  be. 

I  say  that  because  I  know  the  way  the 
press  works  I  know  it  will  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  membership  of 
the  group  who  were  in  that  meeting  will 
be  known.  I  do  not  want  the  Record  to 
Indicate  that  Wayne  Morse  said  there 
was  a  unanimity  among  them  as  to 
what  their  position  was  on  the  resolution 
of  August  1964,  or  any  other  matter. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  in  meaning 
and,  in  language,  too :  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Senators  have  been  making 
public  statements  to  the  effect  that  they 
hold  to  a  point  of  view  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  one  they  held  on  August  10, 
1964,  or  who  interpret  what  they  did  on 
August  10.  1964,  somewhat  differently 
than  what  is  being  represented  as  to  what 
they  supported.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  did  not  Imply  that 
members  of  this  group  did  not  realize 
that  they  were  authorizing  the  President 
to  order  a  military  buildup. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  not  say  that  of 
the  group;  but  not  only  do  certain  mem- 
bers of  that  group  imply  that  and  say 
that;  some  of  them  have  said  it  publicly. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
that,  because  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  speaking  this  afternoon,  I  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Thursday,  August  6.  I  should  like  to 
quote  a  part  of  the  colloquy,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Oh,  certairUy. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator's  observations  with  respect 
to  it. 

Mr.  Fdlbrioht.  •  •  •  We  are  not  giving 
to  the  President  any  powers  he  has  under 
the  Constitution  as  Commander  In  Chief. 
We  are  in  effect  approving  of  his  use  of  the 
powers  that  be  has.  That  Is  the  way  I  feel 
about  it. 

Mr.  CooPKR.  I  understand  that.  too.  In 
the  first  section  we  are  confirming  the 
powers. 

Mr.  FvLBKiGHT.  We  are  approving  them. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  give  him  anything 
that  he  does  not  already  have.  Perhaps  we 
are  quibbling  over  words. 

Mr.  Coopcs.  We  support  and  approve  his 
judgment. 

Mr.  Rtrssxu..  Approve  and  support. 

Mr.  FT7I.BBXOBT.  Approve  and  support  the 
use  he  has  made  of  his  powers. 


Mr.  Coopxx.  The  second  section  of  the 
resolution  goes,  as  the  Senator  said,  to  steps 
the  President  might  take  concerning  the 
parties  to  the  Southe«ist  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  and  the  countries  under  the 
protocol — ^which  are.  of  course.  Lacto,  Cam- 
bodia, and  South  Vietnam.  The  Senator 
will  remember  that  the  SEATO  Treaty,  in 
article  IV,  provides  that  in  the  event  an 
armed  attack  is  made  upon  a  party  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  or 
upon  one  of  the  protocol  states  such  as 
South  Vietnam,  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  one 
of  whom  is  the  United  States,  would  then 
take  such  action  as  might  be  appropriate, 
after  resorting  to  their  constitutional  proc- 
esses. I  assume  that  would  mean,  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  that  Congress 
would  be  asked  to  grant  the  authority  to 
act. 

Does  the  Senator  consider  that  in  enacting 
this  resolution  we  are  satisfying  that  require- 
ment of  article  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty?  In  other  words,  are 
we  now  giving  the  President  advance  author- 
ity to  take  whatever  action  he  may  deem 
necessary  respecting  South  Vietnam  and  lu 
defense,  or  with  respect  to  the  defense  of  any 
other  country  Included  in  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Prn-MiGHT.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CoopxR.  Then,  looking  ahead,  if  the 
President  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to 
use  such  force  as  could  lead  Into  war,  we  will 
give  that  authority  by  this  resolution? 

Mr.  Ptlbrioht.  That  is  the  way  I  would 
Interpret  it.  If  a  situation  later  developed  in 
which  we  thought  the  approval  should  be 
withdrawn,  it  could  be  withdrawn  by  con- 
ctirrent  resolution. 

I  have  cited  this  because,  as  I  recall 
Thursday.  August  6,  1964,  was  a  rather 
historic  day,  a  day  when  the  Chamber 
was  filled  with  Senators.  I  am  certain 
that  most  Senators  recall  this  section.  I 
was  surprised  to  note  that  Senators,  In 
voting  for  the  resolution,  did  not  realize 
the  possibility  of  the  military  buildup. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  speech  on  Friday, 
I  referred  to  a  part  of  that  colloquy.  I 
quoted  In  my  speech  In  the  Senate  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright].  I 
pointed  out  then  that  paragraph  4  does 
not,  in  fact,  carry  any  of  that  meaning. 
I  stated  that  at  that  time  the  Secretary 
of  State  did  not  think  so  either.  This  is 
an  afterthought  on  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

I  pointed  out  on  Friday  that  Secretary 
Dulles  did  not  hold  to  that  point  of  view, 
either.  In  fact,  when  the  Senate  ratified 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  It  was  on  the  basis  of 
representations  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  there  would  be  no  buildup  of  a  land 
army  in  southeast  Asia.  That  the  Sen- 
ator will  find  in  my  speech  of  last  Friday. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  can  speak  for  himself;  he  does 
not  need  me  to  speak  for  him.  But  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  showed  his  big- 
ness, his  broad  gagedness,  when  in  a 
national  television  program  he  was  ex- 
amined in  regard  to  the  position  he  took 
In  August  1964.  Very  frankly— I  do  not 
quote  him,  but  I  believe  I  paraphrase 
him  accurately— he  said,  in  effect:  I 
made  a  mistake.  I  did  not  give  the  mat- 
ter the  careful  thought  I  now  think 
should  have  been  given  it. 

His  comment  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  which  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii cited  was,  as  we  lawyers  say,  "curb- 
stoning."    It  did  not  represent  intensive 
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analysis  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  In  effect,  he  said  that  he  has 
changed  his  mind.  I  respect  him  for  the 
mental  flexibility  that  Rives  him  the  abil- 
ity to  change  his  mind  when  he  thinks 
that  a  previously  held  opinion  was  a  mis- 
taken one.  But  he  will  have  to  speak  for 
himself. 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  one  more 
question? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to,  does  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  by  the  amendment  the 
President  would  be  denied  the  authority 
to  carry  on  a  military  buildup  in  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
afDrmatlon  that  at  long  last  the  Senate 
recognized  that  the  President  does  not 
have  such  authority  short  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  I  should  think  that  the 
adoption  of  such  an  amendment  would 
then  put  It  squarely  up  to  the  President 
to  decide  whether  he  wants  to  use — as  I 
think  he  should  use — the  constitutional 
processes;  namely,  a  war  message,  a 
message  asking  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  repeat:  I  do  not  believe  this  Presi- 
dent has  any  right  to  send  a  single 
American  boy  into  battle  without  a  dec- 
laration of  war. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Then  how  would  the 
Senator  explain  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Korea  and,  I  believe,  in  Lebanon, 
and  in  other  areas,  without  a  declaration 
of  war? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Considering  the  Leba- 
non resolution  first,  I  took  exactly  the 
same  position  on  that  resolution.  I  op- 
posed it  as  I  opposed  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion. As  I  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the 
only  reason  why  I  supported  the  Cuban 
resolution  was  that  power  was  not  given 
to  the  President  under  the  Cuban  reso- 
lution. I  do  not  have  the  precise  situa- 
tion at  tongue's  point,  but  I  shall  get  it 
and  place  it  in  the  Rkcord  tomorrow.  I 
drew,  in  an  International  law  argument 
at  that  time,  the  difference  between  the 
Cuban  resolution  and  the  Lebanon  and 
Formosa  resolutions. 

Now  I  take  the  Senator  to  the  Korean 
situation.  It  has  been  my  position  that 
It  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
had  a  declaration  of  war  in  the  Korean 
situation.  I  shared  the  point  of  view 
of  Seiuitor  Bob  Taft,  at  the  time,  that 
there  was  a  better  procedure  to  follow. 
But  there  is  this  difference,  and  only 
this  difference,  that  I  think  has  mate- 
riality or  relevancy  in  this  debate,  and 
that  is  that  almost  Immediately  In  the 
Korean  situation  the  President  asked  us 
to  support  participation  in  the  Korean 
war  in  connection  with  our  United  Na- 
tions obligations  under  the  charter.  But 
my  position  is  that  It  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  had  a  declaration  of 
war  In  that  instance. 

As  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  heard 
me  say  on  many  occasions,  we  cannot  add 
up  wrongs  and  ever  get  a  right  out  of 
the  addition. 

Mr.  INOXnrE.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sume that  it  la  possible  to  carry  on  mili- 
tary activities  without  a  formal  declara- 
tion  of  war,  such  as  was  the  case  In 
Korea. 


Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  Judgment,  It  is 
not  possible  to  do  so  and  to  meet  the 
strict  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 
However,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  we  have  con- 
'ducted  war  over  our  history  without 
declarations  of  war.  But  that  has  not 
been  to  our  historic  credit.  We  have  sent 
marines  into  Haiti  and  Mexico.  We  have 
engaged  in  what  we  dubbed  as  involving 
ourselves  in  military  Intervention.  I 
think  it  was  to  the  discredit  of  our 
country. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  us  make  another 
such  mistake  or  to  continue  the  mistake 
that  we  are  making  in  southeast  Asia. 
I  would  vote  against  a  declaration  of 
war  If  it  were  offered  tomorrow  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. However,  If  war  were  declared, 
as  I  have  said  many  times,  we  must 
rally  behind  that  declaration  and  try  to 
get  the  war  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue  to 
exhaust  every  possible  procedure  that  Is 
available  to  us  to  get  an  honorable, 
negotiated  settlement  through  existing 
treaty  obligations.  However,  if  we  had 
a  declaration  of  war,  then  I  would  simply 
say  that  we  must  unite  behind  It.  Those 
who  are  conscientious  objectors  are  pro- 
tected imder  the  existing  law. 

As  a  UjS.  Senator,  It  would  be  clearly 
my  duty  under  the  oath  I  have  taken 
four  times  to  urge  support  of  that  war. 
However,  where  I  differ  with  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  is  that  this 
is  a  matter  for  each  one  to  decide  for 
himself.  I  feel  that  my  supporting  the 
prosecution  of  this  war  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  my  oath. 

I  do  not  think  this  war  should  be 
prosecuted  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  think  this 
administration  wants  to  declare  war.  I 
do  not  think  the  people  would  support  It. 

I  think  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  to  come  up  tomorrow  with 
a  war  message  that  the  people  would 
repudiate  It  and  make  it  clear  to  Con- 
gress that  they  did  not  want  war  de- 
clared. Then  for  the  first  time  It  would 
dawn  on  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  that  this  President 
Is  not  taking  us  to  peace,  but  to  a  serious 
war.  He  Is  talking  about  peace  and  tak- 
ing us  into  war.  A  declaration  of  war 
would  get  us  Into  serious  trouble  over- 
night with  an  Innumerable  number  of 
allies. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  would  get 
us  Into  trouble  immediately  with  Rus- 
sia. Russia  would  not  recognize  that 
war.  She  would  not  abide  by  the  war 
message  we  laid  down.  The  first  Rus- 
sian ship  that  we  sank  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  war,  trying  to  enforce  a 
blockade  or  to  mine  that  harbor,  or,  for 
that  matter,  placing  restrictions  on  Rus- 
sian ships  anywhere  else,  I  think  would 
Immediately  involve  us  In  a  war  with 
Russia. 

That  war  would  not  be  fought  in  Asia. 
It  would  be  fought  In  New  York  City, 
Washington,  Detroit,  Portland,  Moscow, 
and  Stalingrad. 

That  Is  why  I  say  that  we  owe  it  to  our 
President  to  check  him.  I  am  sad  to  say 
this,  but,  in  my  judgment,  our  President 


Is  acting  unchecked,  and  we  need  to 
check  him,  because  If  we  do  not  do  so, 
I  think  he  will  get  us  into  a  massive  war. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment 
until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  pm.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  imder  the  previous  order,  un- 
til tomorrow,  Tuesday,  March  1,  1966,  at 
11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  28,  1966: 

THX   JtTDICIAkT 

Collins  J.  Seltz,  of  Delaware,  to  be  XT.S. 
circuit  Judge,  third  circuit,  vice  John  Biggs, 
Jr.,  retired. 

BOAKD   or   OOVCRNORS,    FXD^UX. 

Rxsixvx  Ststeic 
Andrew  P.  Brimmer,  of  Penn«ylTanla,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14  years 
from  February  1,  19M,  vice  C.  Canby  Balder- 
ston,  term  expired. 

Board  or  DnxcToas,  Fsdxkal  DKPOsrr 

iNStrmANCK   CORPOKATION 

William  W.  Sherrill,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber Of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for  a  term  of 
6  years,  vice  Joseph  W.  Barr. 

In  the  Makznk  Corps 
Having  designated,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  6232,  Maj.  Oen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  section,  I  nominate 
him  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  while  so  serving. 

In  th>  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Charles  Granville  Dodge,  O1S072, 

Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 

U.S.  Army). 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 

the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 

section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Alva  Revlsta  Fitch,  018113,  Army 
of  the  United  States    (major  general,  U.S. 
Army). 

CONPTRMATTONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  28, 1966: 
National  Endowmknt  rou  the  Httmanttiis 

Henry  Allen  Moe,  of  New  York,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  for  a  term  of  4  years,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

Pttblic  Health  Service 
The  nominations  beginning  Eugene  J. 
eangaroaa,  to  be  surgeon,  and  ending  William 
W.  Murray,  to  be  senior  assistant  therapist, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  appeared  in  the  Conqussionai. 
Record  on  February  16,  19M. 
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Criticisiii  of  British  Shippini;  to 
North  )^etaain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHtaAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RElTlESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  spoken  many  times  about  the  free 
world  ships  entering  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong. I  have  placed  In  the  Rkcord  the 
statistics  on  this  shipping. 

My  good  friend,  Bo  Callawat,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Atlanta  Rotary  Club, 
quoted  these  figures  and  "incurred  the 
wrath"  of  the  British  Consul  General. 

I  place  in  the  Recorp  an  article  from 
the  February  15,  1966,  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion and  a  copy  of  a  letter  Congressman 
Callaway  wrote  the  Consul  General  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  Bo  Callavvay 

The  material  follows: 

British  Consul  CRiricttzs  Callaway's 

Trade  Bl^st 
Criticism  of  British  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam  by  Representative  Howard  (Bo) 
Callawat  touched  off  an  exchange  between 
the  Congressman  and  British  Consul  General 
Thomas  Sharman  Monday, 

In  a  speech  before  the  Atlanta  Rotary  Club 
Callawat  said  the  United  States  must  block- 
ade the  port  of  Haiphong  ta  end  the  war  and 
criticized  Washington's  refusal  to  ask  our 
allies  to  stop  commercial  Bhlpplng  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Then  he  said  most  of  the  ships  entering 
Haiphong  are  British  and  added,  "We're  not 
even  getting  our  British  allies  to  stop  ship- 
ping.    How  can  we  back  our  troops?" 

After  his  talk,  Consul  Sharman  was  among 
members  of  the  audience  who  gathered 
around  to  talk  to  Callaway.  When  the  two 
came  together,  Sharman  began  gesturing  and 
seemed  to  speak  in  angry  toaes. 
^  He  ended  the  conversation  with  a  brisk, 
'Good  day,  sir,"  and  walked  quickly  from  the 
room. 

Later  he  said  In  a  prepaiied  statement  that 
he  had  told  Representative  "Callawat  that  he 
thought  his  conunents  had  given  an  "unfair 
and  unbalanced  Impresslaa"  of  the  actual 
situation  In  Vietnam  shipping. 

Callawat  had  said  'that  In  1964,  some  400 
free  ships,  mostly  British,  entered  the  Hal- 
phong   port,   and    In    1965   there    were    200 
again  mostly  British." 
In  his  statement,  Sharman  said : 
"I  told  Mr.  Callawat  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting  that  I  thought  he  had  given  an  un- 
fair and  unbalanced  Impreeslon  in  speaking 
only  of  free  world  shipping,  mainly  BrltUh 
carrying  materials  Into  Haiphong  and  In  not 
having  mentioned  the  giant  Russian  planes 
delivering  supplies   to   the  North   Vietnam 
Government.    Such  British  shipping  as  goes 
Into  Haiphong  does  not  carry  strategic  ma- 
terials." 

Sharman  quoted  a  statement  by  Secretary 
Of  State  Dean  Rusk  saying  he  was  not  aware 
or  any  munitions  supplied  by  the  British  by 
*bip  to  the  Vletcong  and  eltlng  drasUc  re- 
V^eti^  ^  ''**  *'*""'**  "^PPlng  to  North 

ONLT  tSOO,0<itt 

rrJffS*^  *"**  Imports  together  between  the 
united  Kingdom  and  North  Vietnam  last 
year  came  to  only  half  a  mlUlon  dollars,  the 
Atlanu-based  consul  general  added. 


Callawat  said  he  stood  by  his  speech. 

Speaking  to  newsmen  on  other  topics,  Cal- 
lawat predicted  a  2-percent  Increase  In  cor- 
porate taxes  and  an  Increase  In  personal  In- 
come taxes  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sharman, 

Consul  General,  the  British  Consulate. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dear  Mr.  Sharman:  I  sincerely  regret 
that  your  abrupt  departxire  on  Monday  at 
the  AUanta  Rotary  prevented  our  discuss- 
ing further  the  matter  of  allied  shlppins  to 
North  Vietnam. 

From  what  you  said  to  me,  and  your  fol- 
lowup  statement  to  the  press.  I  understand 
your  position  to  be  that  British  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam  U  nonstrateglc;  that  It  has 
been  substanUally  reduced;  and,  that  my 
crlUclsm  of  British  shipping  without  men- 
tioning Russian  aircraft  deliveries  gave  an 
unfair  Impression  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Sharman,  I  find  your  position  utterly 
Indefensible,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
any  nation— and  especially  a  nation  at  war- 
expects  more  from  Its  allies  than  It  does 
from  Its  enemies.  I  am  totally  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  Britain,  as  a  long-stand- 
ing friend,  would  Insist  that  Its  actions  be 
Judged  Identically  to  the  actions  of  a  long- 
standing and  present  enemy.  To  do  so  I 
feel,  would  Insult  our  friendship,  and  there- 
fore, I  choose  not  to  make  such  a  compari- 
son. Instead,  my  colleagues  and  I  ask  Brit- 
ain to  let  Its  actions  stand  on  their  own 
merits  or  demerits,  and  to  answer  to  them 
In  that  light. 

Certainly  we  feel  that  British  shipping 
to  North  Vietnam  Is  entirely  unjustified  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  free  world 
shipping  of  nonstrateglc  goods  frees  Com- 
munist shippers  to  carry  the  Instruments 
of  war.  But  more  lmp<M^»nt  than  this 
is  the  principle  Involved:  that  as  long  as 
our  enemy  is  engaged  in  a  war  effort  against 
America  and  American  men,  we  cannot  con- 
done our  friends  supplying  even  so  much 
as  a  spool  of  thread  to  that  effort.  I  do  not 
find  our  position  unreasonable,  but  I  would 
never  have  believed  that  we  would  have  to 
express  It  to  a  friend  of  such  long  stendlnK 
and  worse,  that  It  would  be  rebuffed. 

My  colleagues  In  the  Congress  and  I  have 
and  shau  continue  to  press  for  a  cessation 
of  free  world  shipping  to  our  enemy,  and 
I  can  promise  you  that  our  exchange  has 
only  added  to  my  determination  that  this 
be  done. 

Sincerely, 

Howard  H.  Callawat. 


VietBUB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Monday.  February  28.  1966 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  parUal  text  of  a 
speech  I  delivered  at  the  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
Brown  County,  Wis.,  In  Green  Bay  on 
February  22,  1966: 

Lincoln  has  many  messages  for  modem-day 
Americans.  He  si>oke  eternal  truths  which 
wlU  long  serve  to  guide  us  in  our  affairs 


There    Is    one    message    he    addressed    par- 
ticularly to  Republicans.     He  said: 

"It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  all  parU 
of  this  great  Confederacy  shaU  be  at  peace, 
and  In  harmony  one  with  another.  Let  us 
Republicans  do  our  part  to  have  It  so.  Even 
though  much  provoked,  let  us  do  nothing 
through  passion  and  111  temper." 

I  think  thU  U  wise  party  policy  for  Repub- 
licans at  any  time  but  particularly  now  When 
our  Nation  faces  such  critical  problems,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

We  must  reserve  for  ourselves  the  right  to 
dissent,  like  every  other  right,  carries  with 
without  It.  But  we  know  that  the  right  of 
dissent,  like  every  other  right,  carries  with 
It  a  responslbUlty.  That  responsibility  Is  to 
make  sure  that  our  dissent  is  not  frivolous, 
self-serving,  or,  at  worst,  harmful  to  the  na- 
tional security.  It  should  not  spring,  as 
Lincoln  advised,  from  "passion  or  HI  temper." 
It  ought  to  be  considered  and  constructive. 
The  RepubUcan  Party  has  met  this  test 
with  flying  colors  during  the  continuing 
crisis  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  not,  as  are  some  members  of  his 
own  party,  stabbing  the  Commander  In  Chief 
in  the  back  with  criticisms  which  Impugn 
the  motives  of  our  country  and  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  We  have  criticized, 
certainly.  But  I  think  the  record  is  clear 
that  our  criticism,  because  it  Is  aimed  at  the 
support  of  the  American  effort,  has  given  no 
ammunition  to  the  Communist  propaganda 
machines. 

Republican  criticism  stems  from  a  deep 
concern.  It  is  a  concern  for  the  future  of 
this  Republic. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  sacrifices  being 
made  in  Vietnam  shall  not  be  made  in  vain — 
that  we  do  not  lose  what  our  troops  are 
fighting  so  valiantly  to  preserve.  We  fear 
that.  If  we  make  the  wrong  choices,  freedom 
throughout  the  world  wUl  be  gravely 
endangered. 

It  so  happens  that  I  strongly  agree  with  the 
bipartisan  policy  which  finds  us  fighting  on 
the  Bide  of  the  Vietnamese  In  order  to  pre- 
vent their  enslavement  by  communlEm 
through  the  use  of  force  and  terrorism. 
Freedom  In  this  world  is  a  lost  cause,  it 
seems  to  me,  unless  someone  Is  willing  to 
stand  up  and  fight  to  prevent  Its  permanent 
disappearance.  If  we  deny  freedom  Its 
chance  In  Vietnam,  freedom  Is  In  danger 
throughout  the  world.  If  successful  In  Viet- 
nam, the  so-called  Communlnt  wars  of  lib- 
eration— the  modem  method  of  aggression — 
will  continue.  Eventually  and  inevitably 
this  Nation  will  be  forced  to  take  a  stand 
at  another  place.  The  costs  then — in  lives 
and  treasure — could  make  the  Vietnam  war 
look  like  a  minor  skirmish. 

I  fervently  hope  this  Nation  has  not  for- 
gotten the  lessons  of  two  world  wars.    The 

first  lesson  we  learned  Is  that  the  aggressor 

whether  he  be  Kaiser  Wllhelm  or  Adolph 
HlUer,  or  Mao  Tse-tung— will  continue  his 
aggression  Just  as  long  as  it  remains  profit- 
able. The  second  lesson  is  that  the  United 
States,  if  it  wants  to  save  Itself,  must  act  to 
stop  the  aggression  sooner  or  later.  And  the 
tt.lrd  lesson  Ie  that  the  lon'ger  we  wait,  and 
the  more  courage  and  power  we  allow  the 
aggressor  to  achieve,  the  bloodier  and  more 
costly  U  the  final  struggle,  with  the  outcome 
more  and  more  in  doubt. 

If  Commimlst  aggression  In  the  Far  East 
continues  to  be  profitable,  if  it  is  allowed  to 
succeed  at  little  cost,  that  aggression  will 
conUnue.  Those  who  want  vut  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  owe  it  to  lu.  I  beUeve,  to  tell  us 
where  they  believe  we  should  make  the  next 
stand.  If  they  say  that  the  success  of  Com- 
munist aggression  In  Vietnam  means  the  end 
of  Communist  aggression  In  south  Asia,  then 
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I  must  say  that  every  logic  and  every  lesaon 
of  history  is  dead  against  ttiem. 

I  do  not  believe  Americans  will  accept  that 
kind  of  advice.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
Americans  generally  are  in  strong  agreement 
with  the  policy  which  flnds  ua  in  Vietnam — 
the  policy  that  says  the  United  States,  in  Its 
own  self-interest,  cannot  allow  piecemeal 
Communist  aggression  to  succeed  and  be- 
come profitable. 

Yet,  one  can  feel  across  the  land  an  un- 
easiness among  our  people  over  our  position 
in  Vietnam.  I  submit,  however,  it  Is  not  the 
basic  policy  which  concerns  Americans.  It 
is  the  conduct  of  that  policy. 

This  uneasiness  orer  the  conduct  of  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  strengthens  the  position 
of  those  who  advocate,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, abandonment  of  south  Asia  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Communists.  It  would 
be  a  great  tragedy  If  they  prevail.  It  Is  for 
that  reason  that  Republicans  feel  a  deep 
obligation  to  point  out  the  errors  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  which  are  threatening 
a  policy  essential  to  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom and  our  own  security. 

I  suggest  that  we  greatly  need  two  things 
from  the  President  and  his  administration. 
The  first  is  candor  and  facts.  The  second  is 
a  clear-cut  decision.  The  President  is  re- 
puted to  be  a  great  poUtlcian,  but  I  think  he 
underestimates  the  capacity  of  the  American 
people  to  support  dUBcult  declslans  once  they 
are  given  posaeaslon  of  the  critical  facts.  It 
Is  high  time  that  we  started  getting  the 
unvarnished  truth  about  Vietnam.  The  ad- 
ministration's record  of  playing  square  with 
the  American  people  on  Vietnam  Is  au  ex- 
tremely poor  one. 

The  President  misled  the  p>eople  in  the 
1864  campaign.  He  gave  the  country,  as  we 
Republicans  well  remember,  the  impression 
that  there  would  be  no  enlargement  of  our 
DoUitary  activities  there.  Tlie  American  peo- 
ple were  not  told,  in  1064.  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  lu  Vietnam.  We  now  know 
that  the  Communists  were  close  to  winning 
the  war  in  the  1904  and  early  1966  period. 

We  have  been  consistently  misled  by  ad- 
ministration oflBclals.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  told  us  in  April  1963.  that  the  corner 
bad  been  turned.  In  October  of  that  year. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  predicted 
that,  by  the  end  of  1965,  the  major  part  of 
the  American  military  aid  program  could 
be  ended.  Tet  only  a  short  time  d^o,  he 
would  only  go  so  far  as  to  say  "we  have 
stopped  losing  the  war." 

Very  often,  in  addition,  the  President's 
actions  In  regard  to  Vietnam  seem  more  to 
confuse  than  to  enlighten;  they  give  the 
Impression  of  an  administration  either  thor- 
oughly uncertain  about  its  objective  or 
more  Interested  In  creating  some  kind  of 
effect  upon  public  (H>lnion  than  in  actual 
results. 

Thus,  we  have  the  hastily  arranged  Hon- 
olulu conference  with  Its  emphasis  upon 
economic  progress  in  Vietnam;  we  have  the 
hastily  arranged  Humphrey  visit  promising 
new  programs  and  more  American  gold  at 
every  stop;  we  have  the  sudden  presenta- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  issue  to  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council,  a  matter  in  which  we  have 
apparently  since  lost  Interest. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  Washington  is  talk- 
ing about,  and  Americans  are  feeling,  a 
•'crisis  of  credibility."  That  is  what  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  calls  It,  and  really.  Its  Just 
a  fancy  way  of  saying  that  people  nre  getting 
in  the  habit  of  not  believing  their  Govern- 
ment is  telling  the  whole  Uuth. 

The  first  thing  we  need,  then.  Is  some  old- 
fashioned  candor  from  the  administration. 
We  otight  not  to  have  to  guess  the  factual 
situation  in  Vietnam  and  the  Far  East;  we 
ought  to  be  kept  fully  advlaed.  We  ought 
not  be  kept  In  the  dark  as  to  what  o\ir  real 
obJecUve  Is  In  Vietnam;  we  ought  to  be 
told  and  Hanoi  should  be  told.    We  ought 


not  be  flimflammed  as  to  the  kind  of  sacri- 
fices that  wUl  be  required  to  reach  our  ob- 
jective; we  ought  to  be  informed.  Above  all, 
recognizing  that  for  security's  sake,  we  can- 
not be  told  everything,  we  ought  not  to  be 
misled  by  either  false  optimism  or  pessimism 
as  to  the  true  situation. 

When  the  people  have  been  given  the 
facts,  this  administration  needs  to  make 
a  national  decision.  It  has  to  decide  wheth- 
er it  is  fighting  a  war  In  Vietnam  or  whether 
It  Is  not.  I  do  not  say  this  facetiously;  I 
say  it  in  all  seriousness,  and  I  say  It  again, 
and  underline  my  words. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  war  in  Vietnam  but 
this  nation  has  not  yet  made  a  decision  that 
it  will  fight  a  war  in  Vietnam.  On  the 
contrary,  the  administration  has  avoided 
that  decision.  Instead  it  has  been  trying 
to  find  a  consensus  r*ther  than  to  create  a 
consensus. 

War  Is  a  serlotis  business  which  oiight  not 
be  undertaken  without  having  success  as  a 
goal.  Successful  war  requires  knowing  what 
one  is  fighting  for  in  specific  terms,  in  mili- 
tary terms,  if  you  will.  It  requires  a  will- 
ingness to  commit  power  to  achieve  thoae 
objectives.  It  requires  sacrifices  and  It  re- 
quires, if  public  support  is  to  be  kept  aa  It 
must  be  kept,  that  thoee  sacrifices  be  shared 
as  equally  as  possible.  War  requires  re- 
sources and.  unless  It  is  a  very  small  war  In- 
deed, it  requires  a  nation  to  paas  up  tem- 
porarily its  less  urgent  needs  In  order  to  fill 
the  immediate  critical  ones.  War  requires 
dedication  and  concentration  of  effort. 

We  are  cotnmlttlng  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  billions  of  dollars  to  armed  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  without  fulfilling  any  of 
these  requirements.  The  people  do  not  know 
what  our  military  objectives  are  in  Vietnam. 
We  have  not  been  willing  to  ccnnmit  the 
power  needed  to  achieve  whatever  those  ob- 
Jectivea  are;  we  are  litstead  holding  back 
power.  We  are  not  cutting  b«ck  domestic 
programs  to  pay  for  the  war;  we  are.  In  fact, 
adding  new  ones  and  enlarging  others.  We 
are  not  concend-ating  our  eSorts  on  the  war; 
we  are  simultaneously  engaged  in  every  kind 
of  activity  under  the  sun,  including  the 
greatest  rocMlbullding  program,  the  most 
costly  exploration  program  waA  the  most  ex- 
pensive foreign  aid  program  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

We  are.  In  short,  engaged  In  war  In  Viet- 
nam with  all  that  means  In  terms  of  death 
and  privation  for  our  fighting  men,  without 
having  decided  to  fight  a  war,  with  all  that 
means  In  terms  of  hardship,  sacrifice  and 
risk  for  the  people  back  home. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  this  situation 
can  long  prevail.  The  first  kind  of  wai-  can- 
not be  successful  without  the  second.  The 
American  people  will,  I  believe,  either  be 
sununoned  to  Join  in  a  national  decision  that 
we  mean  business  In  Vietnam,  or  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  one  day  reject  the  mounting 
costs  and  casualties  of  a  half-hearted  war 
being  fought  by  a  nation  that  can't  make 
up  its  mind  what  It's  fighting  for.  If  that 
happens,  If  this  Nation  sneaks  out  of  Vlet- 
n.-im  Ln  abandonment  of  both  principle  and 
the  friendship  and  trust  of  a  free  people, 
then  I  fear  indeed  that  we  will  have  set  the 
stage  for  an  eventual  vast  world  conflict  we 
are  all  trying  so  desperately  to  avoid. 

How  can  we  as  a  people,  how  can  our 
flghtlngmen,  how  can  Hanoi  or  Pelplng  be 
convinced  we  have  really  determined  to  fight 
this  war  when  they  see  some  of  the  things 
going  on  here  at  home — on  the  domestic 
front? 

Look  at  the  budget — the  financial  plan  of 
this  Nation — which  has  been  presented  to 
us  by  the  President. 

In  a  time  of  war,  particularly  one  which 
cornea  when  the  economy  is  booming,  when 
shortages  are  appearing,  when  the  demand 
for  manpower  Is  intensUylng.  a  nation  n«ed8 
to  adopt  a  budget  of  restraint.    It  needs  to 


adopt  a  budget  which  says,  "Let's  proceed 
with  caution;  there  is  possible  trouble 
ahead."  It  should  shun  like  the  plague  an 
expansionary  budget  in  an  already  greatly 
expanded  economy,  lest  it  supply  those  last 
few  breaths  of  air  which  cause  the  balloon 
finally  to  burst. 

Yet,  how  would  you  characterize  a  budget 
which  proposes  that  this  Nation  not  only 
undertake  all  Its  normal  expenditures  while 
paying  the  heavy  costs  of  the  war,  but  pro- 
poses to  increase  domestic  spending  for  new 
programs  Just  enacted  and,  on  top  of  every- 
thing else,  proposes  new  programs  which  will 
cost  still  more  money? 

This  is  not  a  vrar  budget:  it  Is  the  kind  of 
budget  you  would  propose  If  yen  wanted  to 
stimulate  a  depressed  economy  In  peacetime. 
It  is  potentially  a  very  dangerous  budget:  It 
can  bring  on  economic  dislocations,  miser- 
able in  themselves,  but  exceedingly  harmful 
to  any  war  effort. 

This  is  a  budget  which  proposes  to  spend 
the  fantastic  amount  of  9113.8  billion  in  1 
year — more  than  this  Nation  has  ever  spent 
in  any  other  year,  including  the  World  War 
n  jrears.  But  that  amount  understates 
actual  spending;  $6  billion  from  the  sale 
of  assets  has  been  used  to  reduce  the  spend- 
ing estimate;  actual  expenditures  will  be 
almost  $119  bUlloo  and  wlU  be  kept  that 
low  If,  and  It's  a  big  if.  Congress  is  able  and 
willing  to  go  along  with  a  great  number  of 
phony  cuts  In  the  budget. 

There  has  been  a  $37  billion  a  year  Increase 
In  the  level  of  spending  since  1961  and  don't 
think  this  has  been  all  because  of  the  war. 
Only  a  third  of  that  IncreMe  can  be  attrlb- 
xrted  to  Vietnam. 

While  the  administration  was  trying  last 
year  to  convince  Hanoi  of  our  seriousness  in 
Vietnam,  the  administration  was  prodding 
the  last  session  of  Congress  to  turn  out  the 
largest  program  of  domestic  spending  this 
Nation  has  ever  seen.  It  is  difficult  to  blame 
anyone  for  thinking  that  this  Nation  was 
more  concerned  with  its  domestic  affairs  than 
with  fighting  a  serious  war. 

As  a  result  of  that  program  enacted  last 
year,  as  the  result  of  continuing  large-scale 
appropriations  for  new  programs,  look  at 
what  our  people,  our  fighting  men,  and  our 
enemy  can  read  In  the  ne'wspapers.  Here  are 
three  itenvs  I  came  across  within  the  last  few 
days. 

Remember  we  are  a  nation  at  war — an  ex- 
tremely costly  war. 

Item  No.  1.  From  the  Washington  BverUng 
Star.  "Washington  Is  receiving  a  Federal 
beautlficatlon  grant  of  $483,000  for  land- 
scaping around  buildings.  Other  cities  who 
are  receiving  grants  are  Pittsburgh  which 
will  get  about  $466,000  and  New  Haven,  about 
$325,000.  " 

Item  No.  2.  From  the  newsletter  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  "The  U.S. 
Office  of  Bducation  is  concerned  lest  some  of 
the  nearly  $1  billion  Congress  made  available 
under  title  I  of  the  (education)  act  go  down 
the  drain  because  local  school  districts 
haven't  yet  figured  out  how  to  tise  it  prop- 
erly." 

Item  No.  3.  From  the  Washington  Dally 
News.  "The  Baltimore  Health  Department 
has  requested  a  F^ederal  grant  of  $300,000  to 
conduct  an  antlsmoking  campaign — in  the 
fifth  grade  of  the  city's  public  schools." 

Does  this  sound  like  an  adnUnlstratlon 
which  has  decided  to  make  the  hard  decisions 
required  by  the  kind  of  war  in  which  the 
Nation  Is  engaged? 

We  did  not  act  like  a  nation  at  war  In 
1964.  nor  in  196S,  nor  are  we  doing  so  today 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  war  drags  on.  We 
apparently  will  not  act  like  a  nation  seriously 
at  war  during  fiscal  1967 — ^If  we  are  to  enjoy 
all  of  the  luxuries  wblcb  w  will  lavish  on 
oursslvss  under  the  Preaklent's  budget. 

What  about  tbs  period  beyond  that? 
After  aU,  we  arc  told  we  wUl  b«  heavily  en- 
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gaged  for  a  long  time  In  '\^etnam — some  high 
officials  even  talk  about  a  generation  of 
conflict. 

But,  Hanoi  and  Pelplng,  If  they  look  at  the 
budget  closely,  will  conclude  that  we  mtist 
be  planning  to  get  out.  beeause  we  will  be  in 
a  frightful  fiscal  situation  if  the  heavy  costs 
of  the  war  continue  Infto  the  next  fiscal 
period.  That  Is  so  because  this  budget  is 
being  financed  with  future  revenues.  We  are 
selling  assets;  we  are  taking  advantage  of 
windfalls;  we  are  speeding  up  tax  collections 
to  reduce  this  year's  deficit.  There  will  come 
a  time,  and  soon,  when  those  wells  will  run 
dry,  and  then  we  vrtll  either  have  colossal 
deficits,  or  colossal  tax  increases,  or  both, 
plus  Federal  controls,  if  the  war  continues. 
A  nation  which  has  made  a  decision  to  fight 
a  bitter  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  would 
not  dare  take  such  a  grave  risk. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  to  preserve  the  Union, 
and  in  defense  of  freedom,  summoned  up  the 
entire  energies  of  the  Nation  to  fight  a  brutal 
war,  brother  against  brother.  "The  man,"  he 
said,  "does  not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to 
peace  than  I  am,  none  who  would  do  more 
to  preserve  it,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  put 
the,  foot  down  firmly." 

I  think  America  is  now  'waiting  for  the  foot 
to  be  put  down  firmly.  St  Is  waiting  for  the 
national  decision  which  acvsner  or  later  must 
be  made.  It  is  waiting  for  a  decision,  not  to 
prolong  a  bitter  war,  but  to  shorten  and  end 
it;  it  is  waiting  for  a  deqlsion  which,  in  the 
long  run,  will  enable  us  to  prevent  a  major 
war  which  would  set  the  Iworld  afiame. 


Your  Opinioiv  Please 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRE8ENTATIVES 

Monday,  Februdfy  28,  1966 

Mr,  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  it  has  been  my  custom  to  take 
samplings  of  public  opinion  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

For  each  Member  of  this  body,  the  Job 
of  keeping  aware  of  Ibe  thoughts  and 
beliefs  of  his  constituents  is  one  of  his 
foremost  duties.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  opinions  of  400,- 

000  people  in  the  average  congressional 
district. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  letters, 
telegi'ams,  and  telephone  calls  I  receive, 

1  appreciate  the  opportunity  for  personal 
contact  with  the  voters.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  contact  them  all  as  frequently  as 
we  would  like,  and  the  opinion  poll  is  a 
useful  supplement. 

I  have  found  such  iquestionnaires  to 
be  helpful  to  me  in  measuring  public 
interest  and  attitudes  an  important  mat- 
ters before  the  Congretss.  This  prsuitice 
has  also  stimulated  discussion  and 
thought  among  my  constituents  on  the 
major  problems  we  face  as  a  nation. 

This  year  I  am  again  asking  for  "Your 
Opinion.  Please."  The  list  of  questions 
is  necessarily  brief,  but  I  believe  they 
touch  upon  the  most  Important  issues 
6efore  us. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  obviously  of 
paramount  interest  to  us  all.  Of  grow- 
ing significance  are  the  various  domestl ; 
programs  of  the  Great  Society,  and  the 
level  at  which  they  should  be  pursuea. 


An  imminent  threat  Is  also  posed  by  in- 
creasing inflationary  pressures  which 
may  be  felt  in  every  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy in  the  coming  months. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  select  Just  the 
right  questions  and  to  phrase  them  in  a 
way  which  is  easily  understandable  and 
yet  will  elicit  a  meaningful  answer.  I 
have  reviewed  the  questions  asked  by  a 
score  of  my  colleagues  in  an  attempt  to 
get  the  best  possible. 

Each  of  the  replies  to  these  questions 
will  be  tabulated  and  the  results  will  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Here  are  the  questions  I  am  putting  to 
my  constituents: 

What  course  should  the  United 
States  follow  in  Vietnam? 

yes      No 
Maintain  present  level  of  In- 
volvement  (     )      (     ) 

Suspend    bombing    of    North 

Vietnam (     )      (     ) 

Withdraw    our   Armed   Forces  (     )     (     ) 
Intensify  military  action (     )     (     ) 

Do  you  favor  changing  the  term 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  2  to  4  years? (      )      (      ) 

Should  the  Federal  Government 
pay  a  portion  of  the  home 
rentals  for  some  families,  as 
proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion?    (      )      (     ) 

Shovdd  additional  tax  credits  or 
deductions  be  allowed  parents 
of  college  students? (      )      (      ) 

The  administration  has  asked 
$1.6  billion  lor  the  war  on  pov- 
erty— an  increase  of  $400  mil- 
lion over  the  first  year.  Do  you 
approve? (      )      (      ) 

Do  you  believe  there  currently  is 

a  threat  of  serious  inflation?.   (     )      (     ) 


S'TOSM   CLOtTOS 


RepresentatiTe  Cramer  Makes  Highly 
Important  Speech  on  Nation's  Hifh- 
way  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican RoEui  Builder's  Association  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Representative  William  C.  Cramer, 
made  a  very  timely  and  highly  impor- 
tant address  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  of  our  Nation. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  both  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  and  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program  of  that  committee.  Repre- 
sentative Cramer  is  eminently  qualified 
to  discuss  in  open  frankness  the  problems 
confronting  the  highway  programs  of 
this  Nation  and  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Insert  this  important  si>eech, 
"Storm  Clouds,"  in  the  Record.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  the  Congress. 


(Address  by  Hon.  Wiixiam  C.  Csaiikx,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Road  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, Denver,  Colo.,  February  23,  1966 ) 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Nation's  roadbullding  industry  in 
this  mile  high  city,  nestled  among  the  tower- 
ing, snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Rockies.  The 
view  from  my  hotel  window  is  one  of  scenic 
grandeur,  but  it  also  impresses  me  with  the 
formidable  task  of  highway  construction  In 
rugged  terrain.  Should  you  desire  a  change 
from  this  brisk  and  invigorating  climate.  I 
Invite  you  to  enjoy  the  perpetual  sunshine, 
the  warm,  balmy  days  and  nights,  and  the 
garden-like  countryside  of  Florida. 

The  American  Road  Builders'  Association  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  leadership  you 
have  shown  in  the  past,  and  are  taking  now, 
to  assure  that  the  people  of  this  great  coun- 
try have  a  modem  and  safe  highway  system. 
Tour  association  can  take  pride  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  now  underway.  This  construction 
program  is  unequalled  in  history,  and  its 
existence  is  due  In  large  measure  to  your 
valiant  efforts. 

I  know  that  I  express  the  views  of  every 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  public 
Works  in  saying  that  we  are  Indebted  to  Gen- 
eral Prentiss,  and  to  his  good  right  arm,  Burt 
Miller,  for  the  sound  advice  and  counsel 
which  they  always  provide  with  respect  to 
highway  legislation.  And  I  trust  that  yovir 
association  will  continue  to  advise  the  Con- 
gress on  highway  matters,  for  we  are  facing 
critical  decisions  which  will  have  tremendous 
■  Impact  upon  the  future  of  highway  trans- 
portation In  this  country. 

Already,  there  are  dark,  ominous  storm 
clouds  gathering  overhead,  and  others  are 
forming  on  the  horizon.  Unless  these  storms 
are  weathered  through  proper  legislative  and 
administrative  action,  the  traveling  public 
will  suffer. 

INTXaSTATE    IN    TROTrBl.K 

Of  most  concern  is  the  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  presently  designated  41,000- 
mile  Interstate  System.  As  you  know,  the 
1966  Interstate  cost  estimate,  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  over 
a  year  ago,  shows  that  construction  of  the 
Interstate  System  will  cost  $46.8  billion; 
which  is  $6.8  billion  more  than  the  1961  cost 
estimate.  Of  this  $6.8  billion  Increase,  the 
Federal  share  is  $6  billion.  Mr.  Rex  Whltton, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  testified 
before  the  committee  last  year  that  $1.9 
billion  of  this  additional  $5  billion  Federal 
cost  could  be  financed  by  revenues  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  from  present  highway 
user  taxes,  thereby  leaving  a  deficit  of  $3.1 
billion  to  be  financed  from  other  sources. 
If  this  were  the  entire  story,  the  situation 
might  not  be  too  bleak,  but  there  is  much 
more  to  It. 

Rather  than  the  increased  Federal  cost  of 
the  Interstate  System  being  $6  billion,  it  now 
looks  as  though  it  may  be  as  much  as  $10 
billion,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
States'  10-percent  share.  This  g;reater  cost 
Is  attributable  to  a  number  of  things. 

A  substantial  amount  of  the  anticipated 
Increased  cost,  over  and  above  the  1966  esti- 
mate, wlU  be  caused  by  rising  unit  prices  for 
work  yet  to  be  performed.  The  1966  cost 
estimate  was  based  upon  calendar  year  1963 
prices.  Since  then,  unit  prices  have  been 
Increasing  from  3  to  2>4  percent  per  year, 
and  the  rate  of  increase  is  becoming  greater 
with  the  passage  of  time.  During  the  first  9 
months  of  1965,  unit  prices  increased  3>4 
I>ercent  over  the  previous  year.  This  is 
something  over  which  the  State  highway 
departments  have  no  contrcri,  and  it  is  re- 
flective of  the  rising  costs  of  doing  business. 
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particularly  rising  labor  costs.  Based  upon 
actual  price  rises  since  1903,  and  reasonable 
proJecUoos  thereof  through  1973,  It  appears 
that  the  Federal  share  of  the  ooct  of  com- 
pleting the  system  will  increase  from  U  to 
•4  Mlllon  becatiae  of  higher  unit  prices  alone. 

Design  changes  wUl  add  another  one-half 
to  tl  billion.  With  the  passage  of  Ume  tnm 
one  estlmats  to  another,  conditions  change, 
forecast  tralBc  volumes  Increase,  and  tech- 
nology and  coivcepts  advance,  all  of  which 
result  In  constant  upgrading  of  standards. 
There  will  be  additional  costs  to  provide  for 
such  things  as  full  widths  of  shoulders 
across  long  bridges  where  traffic  volumes  re- 
q\ilre,  more  traffic  lanes,  and  additional 
interchanges. 

There  Is  continuing  pressure  to  add  rampe 
to  simple  grade  separation  structures,  to  con- 
vert them  Into  interchanges  so  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Increasing  traffic  and  growing 
communities.  The  1965  cost  estimate  pro- 
vides for  754  more  interchanges  than  were 
Included  In  the  1061  estimate,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  cost  estimate  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  In  1968  will  Include  still  additional 
Interchanges.  The  average  distance  be- 
tween Interchanges  od  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, Included  In  the  1965  estimate,  is  1.1 
miles  In  urban  areas  and  4.4  miles  in  rural 
areas.  As  communities  grow  and  urban 
limits  expand,  more  Interchanges  are  de- 
manded. If  the  approximately  1,400  miles  of 
two-lane  highways  on  the  Interstate  System 
are  to  be  made  four-lane  divided  highways  in 
the  Interest  of  safety,  which  we  are  hearing 
so  much  about  of  late,  another  (370  to  (300 
million  will  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  sys- 
tem. All  of  these  additional  construction 
features  cost  money. 

BEAUTinCATION    BKFORB    BUILUINC 

The  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965 
provides  financing  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  first  2  years  for  the 
control  of  advertising  and  junkyards  adja- 
cent to  Interstate  and  Federal-aid  primary 
highways,  and  for  landscaping  and  scenic 
enhancement  along  all  Federal-aid  highways. 
Tbls  act  expressly  prohibits  the  use  of  moneys 
in  the  highway  trust  fund  for  these  pur- 
poses. However,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. In  his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
that  the  Highway  Beautlfication  Act  be  fi- 
nanced from  the  highway  trust  fund,  at  an 
average  rate  of  more  than  $200  million  a  year 
for  the  Interstate  System  alone. 

No  one  knows  what  the  cost  will  lie  for 
beautlflcatlon  of  Federal-aid  primary  and 
secondary  highways.  Apparently  the  Presi- 
dent Intends  that  beautlflcatlon  of  these 
highways  be  financed  from  regular  A-B-C  au- 
thorizations. If  the  authorizations  con- 
tinue at  the  present  annual  level,  such  fi- 
nancing would  not  add  to  the  fixianclal  defi- 
cit of  the  trust  fund:  however,  all  money 
spent  for  beautlflcatlon  would  be  taken  away 
from  construction,  and  less  miles  of  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  secondary  highways,  and 
their  urban  extensions,  will  be  Improved.  I 
find  It  most  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
President  thinks  it  Is  more  Important  to 
beautify  these  roads  than  to  construct  them 
or  to  make  them  safe  and  adequate  for  travel 
by  the  public.  If  highway  beautlflcatlon  is 
justlfled,  and  I  would  fully  support  a  prop- 
erly concelTed  and  administered  law,  It 
should  be  separately  financed  and  not  car- 
ried on  at  the  expense  of  highway  construc- 
tion. With  highway  fatalities  reaching 
49.000  In  1966,  and  sUll  going  up.  In  addition 
to  some  1.8  million  people  disabled,  this  is 
not  the  time  to  divert  construction  money, 
that  could  be  used  to  increase  the  capacity 
and  safety  of  highways,  to  the  less  essential 
purpose  of  beautlflcatlon. 

As  distinguished  from  the  A-B-C  program. 
the  President's  proposal  to  flnance  beautlfl- 
catlon of  the  Interstate  System  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  will  not  only  add  to 
the  cost  of  completing  that  system  but  It 


will  add  to  the  already  growing  deflclt  of  the 
trust  fund.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  at- 
tributable to  the  Interstate  System  alone  wUl 
be  at  least  $1.5  billion.  Putting  beauty  be- 
fore building  and  to  assign  it  a  higher  pri- 
ority is  foolhardy. 

TaUST  rUND  RAJES  CONTUrOS 

Not  only  are  we  faced  with  some  $10  billion 
additional  Federal  cost  to  complete  the  Inter- 
state System,  with  a  trust  fund  deficit  of 
about  $8  billion,  but  the  President  wants  to 
take  money  from  the  trust  fund  for  still 
other  purposes.  He  has  recommended.  In  the 
1967  budget,  that  forest  highways  and  public 
lands  highways  be  financed  out  of  the  trust 
fund,  at  a  cost  of  about  $272  million  during 
the  remaining  life  of  the  trust  fund.  These 
highways  have  always  been  financed  out  of 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  heretofore. 
The  Preslden*:  also  wants  to  take  the  2-cents- 
per-gallon  aviation  gas  tax  from  the  highway 
trust  fund,  which  would  amount  to  some 
$74  million  over  the  next  7  years. 

In  addition  to  these  new  drains  on  the 
tnist  fund,  the  President  has  recommended 
that  a  future  hlghvray  safety  program,  which 
he  proposes  to  send  to  Congress  this  year,  be 
financed  from  the  trust  fund.  No  one  knows 
what  this  program  will  ultimately  eoBt.  but 
It  Is  reported  $500  million  is  the  starter. 

It  Is  true  that  the  President  has  recom- 
mended some  nteasures  to  add  revenue  to  the 
highway  trust  fund.  These  consist  of 
extending  the  life  of  the  trust  fund  through 
February  1973,  transferring  1  percentage 
point  of  the  existing  automobile  excise  taxes 
from  the  general  fund  to  the  trust  fund  to  be 
earmarked  for  highway  beautlficatlon,  and 
Imposing  certain  additional  taxes  on  trucks. 
However,  if  all  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations should  be  enacted  by  Congress, 
which  is  highly  unlikely,  there  would  still 
be  a  trust  fund  deficit  of  about  $4  billion. 

The  administration,  which  has  the  means 
for  making  estimates  of  costs  and  revenues, 
should  come  forward  with  realistic  figures 
and  practical  proposals  for  getting  the  job 
done.  Some  $8  billion  of  additional  revenues 
must  be  obtained  if  the  Interstate  System 
is  to  be  completed.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished In  a  number  of  ways,  such  as  by 
stretching  out  the  program  (which  I  oppose) , 
transferring  existing  taxes  to  the  trust  fund. 
Imposing  new  taxes,  borrowing  from  the  gen- 
eral fund,  or  a  combination  of  these  methods. 
For  example,  the  ABC  program  could  be  con- 
tinued at  Its  present  level  and,  to  indicate 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  $8  billion 
more  must  be  provided  for  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System,  and  even  If  the  life  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  were  extended  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  until  March  31.  1974.  there 
would  have  to  be  transferrea  to  the  trust 
fund  an  amount  equal  to  2  percentage 
points  of  the  automobile  excise  tax  over  the 
life  of  the  trust  fund  to  complete  the  job 
by  1974.  We  have  already  observed  that  at 
least  a  1-year  construction  stretchout  appears 
inevitable  because  of  lack  of  push  from  the 
administration;  however.  If  necessary  to  keep 
construction  going,  money  could  be  borrowed 
from  the  general  fund  and  later  paid  back 
with  interest  from  trust  fund  receipts. 

Unless  we  are  going  to  be  like  the  ostrich 
that  buries  its  head  In  the  sand  and  refuses 
to  face  reality,  we  must  take  Into  considera- 
tion known  acklltlonal  costs,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  1966  cost  estimate,  and 
known  defldts  In  the  trust  fund.  This  has 
not  been  done  by  the  administration.  All 
of  the  administration's  recommendations  to 
date  have  been  based  upon  the  1 965  coat 
estimate,  which  is  so  out  of  date  as  to  be  of 
little  use  In  the  authorisation  of  funds  or  in 
providing  needed  revenue.  If  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  submit  realistic  recommen- 
dations for  legislation.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress wiU  take  the  initiative  to  provide  funds 
in  the  amounts  actually  needed  for  comple- 
tion of  the  system. 


Much  has  been  said  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  about  the  desirability  of  complet- 
ing the  Interstate  System  on  schedule  in 
1973.  If  necessary  funds  bad  been  provided 
last  year,  and  this  program  given  Its  proper 
priority,  this  goal  could  have  been  reached, 
except  for  a  few  Isolated  projects  In  some 
large  metropolitan  centers.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration has  waited  too  long  to  meet  this 
completion  date.  If  all  needed  funds  were 
made  available  as  fast  as  they  could  be  used, 
with  only  6  years  remaining  for  construc- 
tion, the  annual  levels  of  authorizations 
would  be  so  high  that  the  required  rapid 
acceleration  of  construction,  probably  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  deceleration,  would  be 
most  difficult  for  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  the  construction  Industry  to  ab- 
sorb In  an  orderly  and  economic  fashion.  I 
think  the  administration  must  admit  that  It 
has  gone  too  long  at  too  slow  a  pace  to  com- 
plete the  system  on  schedule.  It  appears 
that  at  least  a  one-year  construction  stretch- 
out, until  1973,  Is  Inevitable.  And  unless 
action  Is  taken  soon  to  provide  necessary 
funds,  the  Interstate  System  may  not  be 
completed  until  1975.  or  even  later. 

TOLL  ROADS  TMTXSTICATBO 

There  are  some  3,772  miles  of  toll  roads  In 
operation  In  the  United  States,  and  about 
2,320  miles  of  toll  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels 
are  on  the  Interstate  System.  Additional  toll 
facilities  are  now  being  constructed  or  con- 
sidered in  a  number  of  States,  and  we  must 
give  thought  to  coordinating  them  with  fu- 
ture free  highways. 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  staff  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program  has  been  studying  and  compil- 
ing Information  on  existing  and  proposed  toll 
highway  facilities.  Public  hearings  will  be 
held  soon  on  the  relationship  between  toll 
highway  facilities  and  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program,  and  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee  will  attempt  to  find  solutions  to  the  many 
problems  which  have  concerned  me  for 
years,  and  with  respect  to  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  In  every  Congress  since 
1961. 

Among  the  problems  to  be  considered  are 
(1)  the  delay  in  construction  of  free  sec- 
tions of  the  Interstate  System  and  other  toll- 
free  highways  which  would  compete  with  ex- 
isting toll  roads.  (2)  the  construction  of  new 
toll  facilities  on  all  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way sjrstem.  many  of  which  facilities  appear 
to  be  nothing  more  than  toll  traps  that  odd 
to  highway  users'  cost  of  travel,  (3)  the  In- 
terspersing of  short  sections  of  free  Federal- 
aid  highways  between  short  sections  of  toll 
roads,  and  (4)  limitations  contained  In  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  which  Impede  the  con- 
struction of  interchange  connections  between 
toll  roads  and  major  FMeral-ald  highways. 

My  own  State  of  Florida,  as  well  as  other 
States,  experienced  this  last  problem.  Tl)e 
Sunshine  State  Parkway,  a  toll  road,  crosses 
Interstate  Highway  4  near  Orlando;  however, 
amazingly,  there  Is  no  connection  between 
these  two  major  roads.  Federal-aid  funds 
cannot  participate  In  constructing  ramps  to 
connect  the  two  highways,  and  thereby  con- 
vert the  present  grade  separation  structure 
Into  an  Interchange,  because  of  limitations 
In  the  Federal  law  concerning  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  facilities  that  will  serve 
only  toll  traffic.  The  turnpike  authority  felt 
that  the  ramps  do  not  meet  economic  justi- 
fication criteria  which  governs  expenditure 
of  its  funds,  and  the  State  road  board  ap- 
parently does  not  have  money  to  finance  the 
construction.  As  a  result,  travelers  who  wish 
to  go  from  one  highway  to  the  other  must 
use  widely  separated  Interchanges  and  travel 
several  miles  over  heavily  congested  city 
streets.  Fortunately,  however.  I  am  Informed 
that  new  private  developments,  including  a 
proposed  new  Disneyland,  have  led  the  turn- 
pike authority  to  decide  recently  that  an  in- 
terchange can  be  economically  justlfled.  and 
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it  Is  planning  now  to  com  (p-uct  one  with  Its 
own  funds — someday. 

I  hope  that  the  planned  hearings  win 
paint  the  way  to  solutions  of  problems  relat- 
ing to  toll  faculties. 

JANUAKT    IBSS    REPOHT   ^H    THE    FUTUKE 

We  should  not  become  ep  engrossed  in  the 
problems  already  upon  ue,  that  we  fall  to 
plan  to  meet  the  continuing  highway  needs 
of  the  future.  A  law  enacted  last  year  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  report  to 
Congress  In  January  of  1968,  and  every  2 
years  thereafter,  bis  estimates  of  the  high- 
way needs  of  the  Nation.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  Stata  highway  depart- 
ments are  now  actively  eiigaged  In  making 
a  detailed  study  of  future  highway  needs 
and  In  developing  an  appropriate  highway 
construction  program  to  be  commenced  upon 
completion  of  the  current  program. 

There  are  more  than  90  trillion  vehicles  on 
the  Nation's  highways  today,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  during  1966  these  vehicles  will 
travel  some  900  billion  miles.  Our  ever- 
growing population  Is  demanding  more  and 
more  mobility,  and  It  Is  axiomatic  that  the 
number  of  vehicles  and  nnlles  traveled  will 
continue  to  Increase.  Wljtb  constant  usage 
and  the  passage  of  time,  the  3,600,000  miles 
of  highways,  roads  and  streets  in  the  United 
States  axe  gradually  wearing  out  and  becom- 
ing functionally  obsolete.  There  must  be  a 
continuing  highway  progrum  for  the  con- 
struction and  Improvement  of  existing  roads 
and  for  the  construction  of  new  roads  to 
safely  and  efficiently  accommodate  the  ever- 
Increasing  volumes  of  traffic. 

All  levels  of  governmeiit.  Federal.  State, 
and  local,  have  vital  interests  in  and  respon- 
sibilities for  providing  these  arteries  al  com- 
merce and  communication,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  our  very  existence.  This  community 
of  Interest  was  the  t>asl$  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  which  are  embodied 
In  the  present  highway  program  that  was 
commenced  In  1966.  Reoammendatlons  for 
any  future  highway  program  likewise  should 


be  developed  cooperatively  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, with  the  latter  working  cloeely  with 
local  governments.  This  was  clearly  the  In- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
year  when  it  directed  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  high- 
way needs  of  the  Nation. 

HIGKWATS    TO    BE    DOWHCRAOED    IN    rUTXTBK? 

There  are  disturbing  nimors  circulating 
about  Washington,  which  I  h(^)e  are  proven 
to  be  false,  that  the  Secretary  does  not 
Intend  to  permit  the  State  to  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  recommendations  for  the 
so-called  "after  1972"  highway  program.  But. 
rather,  that  the  future  highway  program  will 
be  predicated  upon  a  role  to  be  assigned  to 
highways,  as  a  part  of  an  Integrated  trans- 
portation system  to  be  devised  by  the  Secre- 
tary, without  regard  to  actual  highway  needs. 
These  rumors  may  be  an  outgrowth  of  com- 
ments which  have  appeared  In  the  press,  and 
elsewhere,  of  late,  that  the  administration  Is 
writing  a  new  national  transportation  policy 
which  will  have  as  Its  goal  a  coordinated,  in- 
tegrated transportation  system  throughout 
the  country.  Such  a  policy  concept  may 
have  merit,  but  not  If  it  f<^ces  the  subordi- 
nation of  one  mode  of  transportation  to  an- 
other contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  public  In 
exercising  their  freedom  of  movement. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  all  Intercity  passen- 
ger travel  and  over  300  billion  ton-miles  of 
freight  a  year  move  over  highways.  High- 
ways are  the  prlncip>al  mode  of  transporta- 
tion In  the  United  States  today,  and.  in  my 
opinion,  they  will  continue  to  be  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  No  other  mode  of  tran^Hsr- 
tatlon  offers  such  diversiflcatlon  of  travel 
patterns  and  flexibility  in  travel.  The  public 
should  be  able  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  they  want  to  use  highways  and  not  be 
forced  to  use  other  forms  of  transportation 
against  their  wishes. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  $90  million 
demonstration  high-speed  transportation  sys- 
tem which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  now 


undertaking  between  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton, Involving  rail  transportation  principally, 
znay  be  a  forerunner  of  the  administration's 
new  transportation  policy.  However,  the 
unique  transportation  problems  of  the 
densely  populated  northeastern  corridor  of 
the  United  States  are  not  common  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  And  the  solutions  to 
these  peculiar  problems  should  not  dictate 
the  transportation  policy  for  90  percent,  or 
more,  of  the  geographical  area  of  the  Nation, 
which  Is  not  similarly  situated. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be  no  heavy 
handed  attempt  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  arbitrarily  assign  to  highways  a  role  In  an 
Integrated  transportation  system  that  la  not 
commensurate  with  the  desires  of  the  public 
to  use  highways.  To  the  contrary,  such  fu- 
ture public  desires,  determined  cooperatively 
by  the  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  translated  Into  terms  of  highway  needs, 
should  be  the  basis  of  any  future  highway 
construction  program. 

Furthermore,  highway  funds  should  not  be 
diverted  to  finance  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation when  those  funds  are  needed  so  badly 
for  highway  construction.  There  are  bills 
now  before  Congress  to  authorize  the  use  of 
moneys  In  the  highway  trust  fund  to  fl- 
nance mass  transit  facilities. 

We  need  take  only  a  short  additional  step 
to  convert  the  highway  trust  fund  into  a 
tran8p<Mt.ation  fund  as  a  source  of  financing 
for  all  forms  of  transportation.  It  may  be 
sheer  speculation,  but  there  are  some  who 
fear  that  the  new  transportation  policy,  now 
being  written  by  the  admimstration,  may 
oontemplate  such  a  diversion  of  highway 
funds. 

Time  has  not  permitted  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  several  matters  which  I  have 
touched  upon  this  afternoon,  but  they  are 
exceedingly  important  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  our  country  and  will  bear  watching. 
Continue^  vigilance  by  your  association  will 
do  much  to  assure  a  well  balanced  transpor- 
tation system,  with  highway  transportation 
playing  Its  proper  role. 


SENAHe 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  aon.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

Rabbi  Ellezer  Wolflsh,  Northeast  Jew- 
ish Center  of  Yonkera,  Yonkers,  N.Y., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Av  Horachamln  Sho^en  Bamromln. 
God  of  mercy,  who  dwellest  on  high: 
In  Thy  fatherly  care  do  we  place  our 
faith  and  our  trust.  Unto  Thee  our  eyes 
are  turned  in  humble  supplication,  and 
unto  Thee  our  hearts  are  grateful  for 
the  abimdance  of  blessings  that  Thou 
dost  bestow  upon  us  citizens  of  this  great 
democracy.  Guard  ahd  protect  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam and  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Help  us.  O  Heavenly  Father,  never  to 
become  casual,  or  to  \oit  our  sensibility, 
consciousness,  and  appfreciation  of  Thy 
grace  in  permitting  us  to  live  and  toil  in 
a  free  and  unshackled  society.  No 
greater  gift  can  man  ask;  no  greater  gift 
can  man  receive. 

O  gracious  Father,  vtrily  it  was  Thou 
who  didst  inspire  man  fijid  give  him  the 
superlative  Intellect  to  solve  the  awesome 
mysteries  In  realms  on  high  and  in  the 
areas  beyond  the  horlzton. 
CXII 273— Part  H 


At  the  same  time,  we  implore  Thee  to 
stir  and  move  us  to  search  for  answers 
in  the  innermost  recesses  of  our  hearts, 
so  that  we  may  ferret  out  all  vestiges  of 
inhuman  discriminations  and  unspeak- 
able cruelties  that  are  untenable  in  this 
advanced  stage  of  civilization. 

Finally,  we  ask  Thy  blessings  upon 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of 
these  United  States,  and  upon  our  legis- 
lators. Concretize  their  aspirations  to 
eradicate  poverty  and  disease  from  this 
Nation  of  plenty.  Crystallize  their  hopes 
for  a  tolerant  society.  Answer  their 
prayers  that  accompany  their  efforts  to 
bring  serenity,  sobriety,  and  peace  to  a 
confused  and  despairing  world. 

All  this  we  ask  in  Thy  name.  O  Thou 
who  art  above  us.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
February  28,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE     MEETENOe     DURING 
^SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfizld,  and  by 
tmanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Improvem«its 
in  the  Judiciary  Machinery  of  ttie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Ccmstitutlonal 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Smathxks,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  CcMnmittee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuxo.  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


coMMrrrEE     meeting     during 

SESSION    OF    THE    SENATE    TO- 
MORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfizld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Message*  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  ot  his 
secretaries. 


HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  395) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  health  and  education.  With- 
out objection,  the  message  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcokd,  without  being  read,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
follows: 

To  the  Conor eti  of  the  United  Statei: 

A  nation's  greatness  Is  measured  by  its 
concern  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
its  people.  Throughout  the  history  of 
our  democracy,  this  commitment  has 
grown  and  deepened. 

The  education  of  our  people  is  a  na- 
tional investment.  The  health  of  our 
people  is  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

Today  we  can  set  ambitious  goals  for 
the  future:  Pull  education  for  every  citi- 
zen to  the  limits  of  his  capacity  to  ab- 
sorb It;  good  health  for  every  citizen  to 
the  limits  of  our  country's  capacity  to 
provide  it. 

The  88th  and  80th  Congresses  have 
moved  toward  these  goals.  During  the 
past  three  sessions,  Congress  has:  En- 
acted 20  landmark  measures  in  health 
and  19  in  education:  doubled  the  appro- 
priations for  health  programs  and  in- 
creased the  budget  for  our  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation more  than  fivefold. 

The  achievements  of  the  past  3  years 
promise  a  dramatic  enrichment  of  Amer- 
ican life.  They  already  Include  in  the 
field  of  health: 

1.  The  medicare  program  which,  on 
July  1,  will  make  benefits  available  to 
more  than  19  million  older  Americans. 

2.  Health  services  for  more  than 
200.000  migrant  workers  in  34  States. 

3.  Maternal  and  infant  care  for  moth- 
ers and  children  previously  receiving  in- 
adequate services. 

4.  Expanded  services  for  crippled 
children. 

5.  Thirty-two  new  clinics  for  retarded 
children. 

8.  Construction  assistance  for  1.300 
hospital  and  health  facilities  to  add  more 
than  56,000  new  hospital  beds. 

7.  Financial  support  for  more  than 
16.000  medical  research  projects  and  ad- 
vanced training  for  25.000  scientists. 

8.  Construction  starts  for  62  iiistitu- 
tions  to  enroll  more  than  2,400  additional 
students  each  year  for  training  in  the 
health  professions. 

Our  achievements  In  education  are 
equally  Impressive.     Among  them  are: 

1.  Funds  to  Improve  educational  op- 
portunities for  nearly  7.5  million  under- 
privileged children  in  20.000  school  dis- 
trlcU. 

2.  Bummer  Headstart  programs  for 
560.000  preschool  children  in  13.350  com- 


mimlty   education   projects   and   year- 
roimd  programs  for  120.000  children. 

3.  Textbooks  and  other  learning  mate- 
rials for  more  than  40  million  children 
in  every  State. 

4.  College  work  study  programs  for 
more  than  110.000  needy  college  students. 

5.  Construction  aid  for  1,300  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning — including  new 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries. 

6.  12  million  books  to  Improve  public 
libraries  and  training  programs  for  more 
than  400  librarians. 

BSALTH 

With  these  programs  and  those  I  am 
recommending  today,  we  can  move  closer 
to  attainment  of  our  goals:  To  bring 
every  child  the  care  he  needs  to  develop 
his  ct^Musity  to  the  fullest.  To  reduce 
infant  mortality,  concentrating  partic- 
ularly on  those  minority  groups  whose 
death  rate  is  highest.  To  eradicate  ma- 
jor communicable  diseases  as  a  threat  to 
life  and  health  in  the  United  States.  To 
reduce  the  burden  of  mental  Illness,  and 
mental  retardation.  To  cut  the  toll  of 
the  three  great  killers — heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke. 

The  health  budget  which  I  have  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1967  is  $4.67  billion — 
an  increase  of  almost  $1  billion.  In  ad- 
dition, more  than  $3  billion  in  social 
security  trust  funds  will  be  spent  under 
medicare  to  assist  our  older  citizens. 

Funds  for  health,  manpower,  facilities, 
and  services  are  up  $707  million.  Funds 
for  environmental  activities  and  con- 
sumer protection  are  up  $158  million. 
Funds  for  health  research  activities  are 
up  $78  million. 

To  insure  continuing  progress,  we 
must:  Improve  the  administration  of 
Federal  health  activities.  Develop  com- 
prehensive health  planning  and  services 
on  the  State  and  community  level. 
Strengthen  our  system  of  health  care. 
Train  needed  health  workers.  Increase 
our  research  efforts.  Take  additional 
steps  to  meet  special  health  problems. 

I.  TO  IMPKOTK  ADMIKISHTKATION  OF  rKDOUL 
HEALTH    SSSTICSB 

Our  first  concern  must  be  the  efficient 
and  effective  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral health  programs. 

Over  the  last  12  years  the  budget  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  research, 
training,  and  services  has  grown  almost 
tenfold— from  $250  million  to  $2.4  bUlion. 
Yet  major  elements  of  the  basic  structure 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  remain  set 
by  a  law  that  is  more  than  20  years  old. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  have  consulted  lead- 
ing experts — physicians,  administrators, 
scientists,  and  public  health  specialists — 
In  a  thorough  search  for  the  best  means 
to  improve  the  administration  of  Federal 
health  programs.  They  all  agree  that 
the  need  to  modernize  the  administration 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  is  urgent. 

To  fulfill  that  need,  I  will  shortly  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  proposed  reorgantsa- 
tion  of  the  health  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  ultimate  success  of  Federal  health 
programs  depends  on  the  men  and 
women  who  direct  them.  At  present,  the 
persoiuiel  system  of  the  Public  Health 


Service  is  Inadequate  to  recruit  and  re- 
tain the  talent  needed  for  its  rapidly 
changing  and  expanding  role. 

I  will  recommend  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  personnel  system  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

This  legislation  will:  promote  career 
development,  encourage  more  flexible  use 
of  health  workers,  provide  them  with 
broader  opixirtunltles,  stimulate  higher 
standards  of  performance. 

n.  TO  DKYKLOP  COMPWEBKNaiVX  HKALTR  PLAM- 
INO  AND  SKKVICEa  ON  THK  STATS  AND  COMKT7- 
MTTT    LKVKL 

The  focus  of  our  efforts  is  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  family,  living  in  their  own 
community.  To  meet  their  health  needs 
requires  the  cooperation  of  many  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  experts — of  State 
and  local  government,  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  paramedical  personnel. 

These  are  the  frontline  fighters  In  our 
battle  against  disease,  disability,  and 
death.  As  in  military  battle,  a  winning 
strategy  demands  wise  and  well -planned 
use  of  manpower.  It  demands  coordi- 
nated use  of  all  the  resources  available. 

I  recommend  to  Congress  a  program  of 
grants  to  enable  States  and  communities 
to  plan  the  better  use  of  manpower,  facil- 
ities, and  financial  resources  for  com- 
prehensive health  services. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Government  /' 
offers  the  States  formula  grants  for 
categorical  programs  dealing  with  •spe- 
cific diseases.  This  leads  to  an  unneces- 
sarily rigid  and  compartmentalized  ap- 
proach to  health  problems. 

Our  purpose  must  be  to  help  redirect 
and  reform  fragmented  programs  which 
encourage  IneflQciency  and  confusion  and 
fail  to  meet  the  total  health  needs  of  our 
citizens. 

I  recommend  a  program  to  initiate  new 
State  formula  grants  for  comprehensive 
public  health  services.  This  program 
would  begin  in  fiscal  1968. 

At  the  same  time,  we  m\ist  recognize 
that  special  health  problems  occur  in 
some  parts  of  our  Nation  and  not  in 
others.  Certain  diseases,  such  as  tuber- 
culosis and  venereal  disease,  are  concen- 
trated in  metropolitan  communities. 
Others,  such  as  rabies  and  parasitic  dis- 
eases, are  prevalent  in  certain  geographic 
areas. 

Resources  to  serve  health  needs  are  not 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Special  problems  arise  in  remote 
rural  areas  and  in  the  city  slimis.  We 
need  greater  flexibility  to  pinpoint  our 
attack. 

To  make  certain  we  have  that  flexi- 
bility, I  recommend  a  program,  to  com- 
mence in  fiscal  1968,  of  grants  to  States, 
communities,  medical  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals to  meet  special  health  problems. 

m.    TO  STKKMerHXM   OU«  STSTXM    OT 
HKALTH    CASK 

The  Hill-Burton  program  for  hospital 
construction  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  creative  federalism  In  action.  Now  in 
Its  19th  year,  this  Federal-State-Iocal 
partnership  has  added  more  than  300.000 
hospital  and  nursing  home  beds  to  our 
Nation  and  more  than  2.000  other  health 
facilities  in  areas  of  great  need. 

My  budget  requests  the  full  authoriza- 
tion of  $270  mlllic»i  for  facilities  con- 
struction under  the  Hlll-Burton  Act. 
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Medical  advances  demand  new  equip- 
ment and  up-to-date  laboratories.  In- 
tensive-care units,  as  well  as  ambulatory 
and  extended  care  facilities,  require 
changes  in  the  structure  and  function  of 
aging  hospitals,  pcatlcul&rly  in  urban 
areas. 

General  hospitals  conftainlng  260,000 
beds — one-third  of  our  Nation's — are 
now  in  obsolete  condition. 

When  medicare  becomes  operative  this 
July,  the  pressure  on  many  hospitals  will 
grow  even  more  intense. 

To  begin  to  meet  this  urgent  need,  I 
recommend  legislation  to  mobilize  public 
and  private  resources  to  revitalize  our 
obsolete  hospitals.  This  will  require  a 
loan  and  grant  program  to  assist  in  the 
long-term  financing  of  hospital  renewal 
projects. 

The  need  for  modern|aation  goes  be- 
yond the  bricks  and  mortar  of  construc- 
tion. We  must  find  new  ways  to  lower 
the  cost  and  raise  the  quality  of  health 
care,  to  organize  health  services  more 
efficiently,  to  develop  information  sys- 
tems. It  will  take  the  combined  efforts 
of  university,  hospital,  industry,  group 
practice  clinics,  and  memy  other  orga- 
nizations. ^ 

I  am  directing  the  Secmtary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  tx>  conduct  sys- 
tems analyses  and  other  studies  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  means  of 
bringing  high  quality  medical  services  to 
all  the  people  at  the  lowest  cost. 

I  also  propose  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  in  the  organization,  financing, 
utilization,  and  delivei-y  of  health  serv- 
ices. 

As  medical  practice  becomes  more 
complex,  specialization  becomes  more 
common.  "The  number  of  general  prac- 
titioners is  declining — Gd.DOO  today  com- 
pared to  95,000  15  years  ago.  In  1950, 
there  was  1  family  physician  for  every 
1,600  Americans.  Today  2.900  Americans 
must  depend  on  1  family  doctor. 

Group  practice  benefits  both  physi- 
cians and  patients.  It  makes  expert 
health  care  more  accessible  for  the  pa- 
tient. It  enables  the  physician  to  draw 
on  the  combined  talents  of  his  colleagues. 
High  Initial  capital  requirements  and 
a  shortage  of  long-term  financing  have 
restricted  the  development  of  this  form 
of  medical  and  dental  practice. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider legislation  now  pending  making 
mortgage  Insurance  available  for  group 
practice  facilities. 

The  first  session  of  this  Congress  has 
liberated  our  citizens  from  the  haunting 
fear  of  an  Inability  to  meet  the  cost  of 
medical  care  in  their  later  years.  This 
landmark  legislation  assures  that  com- 
munity hospitals,  physicians,  and  others 
who  provide  for  their  health  will  be  paid 
the  reasonable  cost  and  customary 
charges  for  such  services.  I  propose  that 
this  same  principle  be  extended  to  the 
care  of  patients  in  our  avrn  Federal  hos- 
pitals and  I  recommend  legislation  to 
permit  the  relmbursemesit  of  these  hos- 
pitals in  the  same  mann^ET. 

IV.   TO     TRAIN     NEZOKD     HfiLTH     WORKOM 

Trained  men  and  woiden  continue  to 
be  in  critically  short  supply  in  the  field 
of  health.    Congress  ha$  already  acted 


to  help  meet  that  need  by  enacting:  The 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  to  provide  assistance  to  both 
schools  and  students.  The  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  professional  nurses.  The 
Vocational  Education  Act  to  provide  for 
training  of  practical  nurses  and  other 
health  workers. 

But  critical  specialties  remain  danger- 
ously understaffed — medical  technol- 
ogists, biomedical  engineers,  dental 
hygienists,  and  other  college-trained 
health  workers. 

These  personnel,  allied  with  doctors, 
dentists,  and  nurses,  constitute  the 
modem  health  care  team.  "ITiey  extend 
the  reach  and  the  scope  of  the  physician. 

I  recommend  a  3-year  program  to 
provide  grants  for  training  in  allied 
health  professions:  To  construct  and  to 
improve  needed  educational  facilities. 
To  offer  fellowships  for  students  in  ad- 
vanced training.  To  stimulate  institu- 
tions to  develop  new  types  of  health 
personnel. 

Last  year,  in  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  Congress  enlisted  the  resources 
of  our  private  banking  community  to 
make  low-interest  student  loans.  By 
this  means,  greatly  increased  financial 
assistance  can  be  provided  at  minimal 
cost. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  convert  the 
health  professions  student  loan  program 
to  privately  financed  and  federally  sub- 
sidized loans  for  students  in  the  health 
professions. 

V.  TO  ADVANCS  RESEARCH 

Over  the  past  10  jrears,  Congress  heis 
increased  the  budget  for  health  research 
thirteenfold.  The  dividends  from  this 
Investment  are  incalculable.  Miraculous 
progress  in  medical  discovery  is  making 
possible:  Development  of  support  de- 
vices for  the  failing  heart — and  even  re- 
placement of  a  human  heart  by  an 
artificial  organ.  Advances  toward  the 
cure  of  cancers  such  as  childhood 
leukemia  and  Hodgkin's  disease.  De- 
velopment of  a  less  expensive  and  more 
efficient  treatment  for  kidney  failure. 
Isolation  of  viruses  causing  respiratory 
infections  and  production  of  vaccines  to 
immiuilze  against  them. 

My  fiscal  1967  budget  provides  in- 
creased funds  for  health  research.  If 
research  makes  major  new  break- 
throughs In  llfesavlng  discoveries,  I 
will  submit  requests  for  necessary  addi- 
tional funds.  My  overall  budget  pro- 
vides for  this  contingency. 

VI.    TO    MEET    BPECIAI.    HEALTH    PROBLEMS 

1.  Mental  retardation:  We  have  begun 
to  ease  the  tragic  burden  of  the  mentally 
retarded  and  their  families.  By  con- 
struction of  research  and  service  facili- 
ties, and  by  support  of  State  programs, 
the  Federal  Government  helps  combat 
this  dreaded  handicap. 

We  shall  continue  our  increasing  at- 
tack on  this  problem.  It  deserves  the 
concern  and  attention  of  our  most  able 
specialists.  Therefore,  I  Intend  to  ap- 
point a  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion to  assess  our  progress,  to  seek  out 
new  and  better  ways  to  cope  with  this 
terrible  disability,  and  to  recommend  a 


long-range  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
action. 

2.  Nutrition  for  the  needy:  It  is  hard 
to  teach  a  hungry  child.  This  fact. 
Icnown  to  parents  and  teachers  alike, 
imderlies  the  school  lunch  program 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  year  18  million  schoolchildren 
will  enjoy  lunches  prepared  and  served 
in  their  schools  under  this  program.  Yet 
too  many  children  still  fail  to  get  a  good 
lunch  even  though  the  cost  is  low.  Some 
cannot  afford  the  25-  to  35-cent  lunch 
charge.  Others  in  low-Income  districts 
go  to  schools  which  lack  limch  facilities. 

Demonstration  programs  conducted  in 
poverty  areas  In  Colorado  and  North 
Carolina  provided  lunches  this  year  at 
sharply  reduced  rates.  The  results  were 
amazing.  Virtually  all  the  children  pur- 
chased the  school  lunch — less  than  one- 
third  had  done  so  before.  The  children 
were  more  alert  and  interested  in  learn- 
ing. The  absentee  rate  fell  by  as  much 
as  37  percent.  School  drc^xjuts  were  re- 
duced. 

Too  little  of  the  Federal  assistance  in 
the  school  lunch  program  has  been  di- 
rected toward  children  who  need  it  most. 
Too  much  of  our  subsidy,  particularly  in 
the  siiecial  milk  program,  goes  to  chil- 
dren who  already  get  a  federally  sup- 
ported school  lunch,  including  milk,  and 
whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for  ad- 
ditional milk. 

I  am  submitting  to  the  Congress  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  redirect 
our  efforts  to  provide  food  to  those  who 
need  it  most.   The  act  will : 

Extend  the  school  lunch  program  to 
more  needy  children  and  give  greater 
flexibility  in  providing  low  cost  or  no 
cost  meals. 

Assist  schools  serving  low-income  dis- 
tricts to  acquire  kitchen  ^and  limchroom 
faciUties. 

Provide  pilot  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams for  those  children  who  start  the 
day  hungry. 

Direct  the  special  milk  program  to 
those  schools  without  food  service,  to 
schools  serving  children  from  low-in- 
come families,  and  to  needy  schoolchil- 
dren at  whatever  school  they  attend. 

Start  demonstration  simmier  pro- 
grams to  provide  food  service  for  needy 
children  at  child-care  centers  and  play- 
grounds. 

Help  State  educational  agencies 
strengthen  their  staffs  to  improve  child 
nutrition  programs. 

I  am  requesting  $50  million  from  the 
Congress  for  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  nutrition  for  disadvan- 
taged children.  This  money  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  $329  million  in  cash  and  com- 
modities already  included  in  the  budget 
for  school  nutrition  programs.  The  to- 
tal Federal  program  of  $379  million  is  a 
major  redhection  of  our  child  nutrition 
efforts  to  children  who  otherwise  would 
grow  up  hungry,  suffer  the  diseases  that 
come  from  being  ill-nourished,  and  lack 
the  energy  so  essential  to  learning. 

No  child  in  an  affluent  America  should 
be  without  an  adequate  diet.  The  new 
program  will  move  us  far  toward  that 
goal.    But  it  will  not  do  the  job  alone. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  cooperation 
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with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, to  examine  means  by  which 
the  benefits  of  sound  nutrition  can  be 
extended  to  every  child  who  needs  our 
help. 

We  now  know  that  among  elderly 
Americans,  a  poor  diet  Is  a  root  cause  of 
poor  health.  It  adds  to  the  burden  of 
our  hospitals  and  health  manpower.  It 
contributes  unnecessary  misery  to  the 
burdens  of  old  age. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Ini- 
tiate a  special  food  service  program  at 
multipurpose  centers  authorized  by  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  Local  or- 
ganizations will  be  able  to  offer  bal- 
anced, nutritious  meals  to  the  elderly — 
without  charge  or  at  reduced  prices  to 
those  who  are  in  need. 

3.  Alcoholism: 

The  alcoholic  suffers  from  a  disease 
which  will  yield  eventually  to  scientific 
research  and  adequate  treatment.  E^ren 
with  the  present  limited  state  of  our 
knowledge,  much  can  be  done  to  reduce 
the  untold  suffering  and  uncounted 
waste  caused  by  this  aflUction. 

I  have  instriwted  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to:  Ap- 
point an  Advisory  Committee  on  Alco- 
holism; establish  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  a  center  for  research  on  the 
cause,  prevention,  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism;  develop  an  educa- 
tion program  in  order  to  foster  public 
understanding  based  on  scientific  fact; 
work  with  public  and  private  agencies 
on  the  State  and  local  level  Include  this 
disease  In  comprehensive  health  pro- 
grams. 

4.  Family  planning: 

We  have  a  growing  concern  to  foster 
the  Integrity  of  the  family,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  each  child.  It  is  essential 
that  all  families  have  access  to  informa- 
tion and  services  that  will  allow  freedom 
to  choose  the  number  and  spacing  of 
their  children  within  the  dictates  of  in- 
dividual conscience. 

In  the  fiscal  1967  budget.  I  have  re- 
quested a  sizable  Increase  in  funds  avail- 
able for  research,  training,  and  services 
In  this  field.  The  National  Institute  for 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
will  expand  its  own  research  and  its 
grant  program  to  study  hvunan  repro- 
duction. The  Children's  Biu-eau  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  sup- 
port family  planning  to  the  maternal  and 
Infant  care  programs  in  local  communi- 
ties when  requested.  State  agencies  will 
be  aided  by  Federal  welfare  funds  to  pro- 
vide family  planning  services  to  mothers. 

BDUCATIOir 

I  have  proposed  a  total  Federal  Invest- 
ment In  education  and  training  during 
the  coming  year  in  excess  of  $10  billion — 
a  threefold  mcrease  since  1961. 

Our  education  programs  must  be  ad- 
ministered wisely  and  well.  Shortly 
after  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965, 1  directed 
that  the  Office  of  Education  be  reor- 
ganized to  carry  out  its  expanded  re- 
sponsibUltles  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. This  reorganization  has  now 
been  completed. 


In  addition,  we  established  the  new 
post  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  strengthen  program  co- 
ordination throughout  the  Government. 

The  Congress  has  already  put  this 
Nation  on  the  path  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  goals  to: 

1.  Extend  special  educational  help  to 
12  million  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped children; 

2.  Eliminate  Illiteracy  within  a  dec- 
ade; 

3.  Bring  public  library  services  to  15 
million  more  Americans; 

4.  Reduce  by  half  the  rate  of  high 
school  dropouts  over  the  next  5  years; 

5.  Guarantee  the  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation beyond  high  school  on  the  basis 
of  ability  to  leam,  rather  than  ability  to 
pay; 

6.  Provide  college  building  and  facili- 
ties to  meet  the  needs  of  9  million  stu- 
dents expected  by  1975. 

Full  educational  opportunity  for  every 
citizen  requires  that  we  build  on  the  be- 
ginnings we  have  already  made.  I  rec- 
ommend measures:  To  expand  the  Head- 
start  program  for  preschool  children; 
to  strengthen  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965;  to  ex- 
pand Federal  assistance  to  higher  edu- 
cation; to  improve  the  Nation's  libraries. 

I.     TO     EXPAND     THX     HKAOSTAST     FROORAM     rOE 
PXESCHOOL    CKtUtVOf 

Few  programs  have  had  the  visible 
success  of  Operation  Headstart.  The 
disadvantaged  children  who  have  bene- 
fited from  this  program  are  already  en- 
tering first  grade — with  new  confidence 
In  themselves  and  greater  eagerness  to 
leam. 

I  have  requested  funds  almost  to 
double  the  Headstart  program  during 
the  coming  year  to  Insure :  full-year  pro- 
grams for  210,000  children;  summer 
programs  for  500,000  children. 

This  marks  a  significant  step  In  pro- 
viding greatly  expanded  preschool  as- 
sistance for  5-year-olds  from  disadvan- 
taged homes,  and  siunmer  nursery  pro- 
grams for  3-  and  4-year-olds, 
n.  TO  ■nxNOTHnf  thc  njucxNTAmT  and  sac- 

ONDAKT   EDUCATION   ACT  OF   l»eS 

Though  funded  only  4  months  ago,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  has  already  begun  to  bring 
its  benefits  to  the  Nation. 

Special  help  is  being  provided  the  dis- 
advantaged— remedial  teaching,  health 
and  food  services,  augmented  teaching 
and  counseling  staffs. 

More  books — interesting  and  up  to 
date — have  begim  to  appear  on  school 
library  shelves. 

New  approaches  to  old  problems  are 
being  tried:  instruction  for  the  student 
extends  beyond  the  classroom — to  muse- 
ums, hospitals,  factories. 

Regional  education  laboratories  are  be- 
ing developed  to  stimulate  new  techni- 
ques of  teaching  and  learning  in  our 
schools. 

State  educational  agencies  are 
strengthening  their  staffs  and  assiunlng 
greater  responsibilities. 

Educational  deprivation  cannot  be 
overcome  in  a  year.  And  quality  can- 
not be  achieved  overnight. 


I  propose  that  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  be  extended 
for  4  years. 

My  budget  Includes  increased  funds 
for  each  title  of  the  act. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  coverage  of 
the  act  be  enlarged  to  raise  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  the  family  Income  formula  for 
allocating  aid  for  education  of  the  disad- 
vantaged commencing  in  fiscal  1968,  to 
earmark  additional  funds  for  children  of 
American  Indians  and  migrant  workers. 

Careful  study  of  the  "incentive  grant" 
provision  of  title  I  shows  that  payments 
would  be  made  to  many  districts  unre- 
lated to  need. 

I  therefore  recommend  repeal  of  the 
"Incentive  grant"  provision  of  title  I  in 
order  to  focus  Federal  aid  on  basic  grants 
to  more  than  20,000  local  school  districts. 

Too  many  schools  in  urban  and  rural 
slums  are  ancient  and  in  disrepair.  Ob- 
solete schools  aggravate  the  problem  of 
eliminating  de  facto  segregation  in  our 
northern  communities,  thus  depriving 
children  of  full  educational  opportu- 
nities. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  long- 
range,  communitywlde  planning  to  bring 
Innovation  and  imagination  in  school 
construction. 

I  propose  that  $5  million  be  added  to 
title  m  to  help  conununlties  in  planning 
school  construction  to  encourage  innova- 
tion and  to  deal  with  obsolescence,  over- 
crowding, and  special  problems  such  as 
de  facto  segregation. 

A  recently  completed  study  of  the  fed- 
erally impacted  area  program,  requested 
by  Congress,  has  concluded  that  certain 
provisions  should  be  revised. 

I  recommend  revision  of  the  existing 
law  to  require  school  districts  to  absorb 
a  uniform  and  fair  share  of  the  burden 
of  educating  children  In  federally  af- 
fected districts;  to  base  payments  on 
school  expenditures  in  local  districts 
rather  than  on  National  or  State  average 
per  pupil  cost ;  to  eliminate  eligibility  for 
Federal  Impacted  area  assistance  in 
those  cases  where  Government  property 
Is  leased  to  private  enterprises  that  pay 
local  taxes. 

m.   RIOHER  KDX7CATIOH 

Today,  young  people  are  seeking  ad- 
vanced learning  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before.  One  million  four  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  new  students  will 
enter  our  colleges  next  September — more 
than  the  total  enrollment  only  20  years 
ago. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  must  keep 
pace  with  this  growing  influx  of  young 
Americans.  And  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  prepared  to  continue  its 
assistance. 

I  recommend  extension  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  for  3  more  years, 
with  authorization  of  $458  million  for 
construction  grants  for  fiscal  1967. 

In  a  society  that  is  growing  more  com- 
plex, advanced  training  is  essential.  Six 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  students 
will  enroll  in  universities  and  institutions 
across  the  Nation  at  the  postgraduate 
level  next  fall.  This  nimiber  will  grow 
by  another  quarter  million  in  the  next 
S  years. 

I  reconmiend  that  the  grant  program 
for  graduate  facilities  be  continued,  and 
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I  propose  that  $200  million  be  made  avail- 
able for  loans  to  build  both  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  facilities. 

In  addition,  I  will  soon  send  to  Con- 
gress legislation  to  permit  more  effective 
use  of  Federal  resources  in  certain  loan 
programs  by  applying  credit  from  private 
financial  institutions,  ttiis  will  make 
possible  an  additional  $100  million  for 
academic  facility  loans  in  fiscal  1967. 

One  out  of  every  four  of  our  instltu- 
tutions  of  higher  learning  is  not  good 
enough  to  get  accreditation.  Congress 
recognized  this  need  last  year  by  pro- 
viding assistance  to  developing  colleges. 

I  recommend  that  title  m  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  l>e  con- 
tinued for  2  years,  with  its  authorization 
increa.'ied  from  $5  millloti  to  $30  million 
next  year. 

By  June,  890,000  studeilts  at  1,700  in- 
stitutions will  have  borrowed  $800  mil- 
lion to  invest  in  college  education  under 
the  student  loan  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  Last  year. 
Congress  expanded  the  opportunity  for 
student  loans  by  establishing  a  subsidized 
program  through  the  Nation's  private 
banking  system.  Together  with  oppor- 
tunity grants  and  the  ^ork-study  pro- 
grams, there  now  exists  a  wide  range  of 
student-assistance  programs  to  help 
finance  higher  education. 

To  increase  loans,  funds  available  to 
students  who  want  college  educations,  I 
recommend  the  conversion  of  the  direct 
loan  program  to  a  prosn-am  in  which 
loans  will  be  made  from  funds  provided 
by  the  private  capital  market,  with  the 
Govenunent  subsidizing  these  loans. 
The  teacher  "forgiveness"  features  for 
students  eligible  under  the  national  de- 
fense education  program  will  be  retained. 

I  am  proposing  an  orclerly  transition 
to  the  new  student  loan  program  so  that 
no  eligible  student  will  be  deprived  of 
the  needed  financial  assistance,  and  I  will 
ask  for  the  necessary  funds  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  "forgive- 
ness" provision  be  extended  to  medical 
personnel  who  will  settle  in  rural  areas 
where  the  doctor  shortage  is  most  critical. 

There  are  more  than  12.000  unfilled 
vacancies  for  qualified  social  workers,  at 
a  time  when  we  need  their  skills  more 
than  ever  before.  Thejae  workers  are 
Important  to  the  success,  of  our  poverty, 
health,  and  education  programs. 

A  Task  Force  on  Social  Work,  Man- 
power, and  Education  has  Just  completed 
an  extensive  study  of  the  problem.  I 
have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  consult  with  edu- 
cational leaders  and  other  specialists  and 
to  submit  recommendations  to  me  to 
overcome  this  shortage  In  the  ranks  of 
our  social  workers. 

IV.   TO   IMPEOVE   THE    NATION'S   LIBRARIES 

Those  who  do  not  read  are  not  much 
better  off  them,  those  who  cannot  read. 
More  than  100  million  Americans  have 
inadequate  public  library  services.  More 
than  15  million  have  none  at  all. 

A  library  must  be  a  living  institution 
with  trained  staff  and  funds  to  obtain 
new  books,  periodicals,  films,  records  and 
other  material. 

As  the  boundaries  of  learning  are 
pushed  back,  our  need  for  storehouses  of 


knowledge  grows  greater.  They  offer 
man  his  link  with  the  past  and  his  vision 
of  the  future. 

Most  public  libraries  in  the  United 
States  are  poorly  equipped  to  perform 
this  vital  role. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  extend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
for  5  more  years,  authorizing  $57.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1967. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  PEOPUt 

Throxigh  the  programs  entrusted  to  its 
care,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  exercises  continuing 
concern  for  the  social  well-being  of  all 
our  people.  Already,  els  I  have  indicated 
in  this  message,  it  has  become  possible 
to  set  ambitious  goals  for  the  future. 

To  improve  our  ability  to  chart  our 
progress,  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  to 
establish  within  his  office  the  resources 
to  develop  the  necessary  social  statistics 
and  indicators  to  supplement  those  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
With  these  yardsticks,  we  can  better 
measure  the  distance  we  have  come  and 
plan  for  the  way  ahead. 

In  health  and  education,  we  build  with 
a  double  purpose:  to  meet  today's  needs, 
and  to  match  tomorrow's  hopes. 

We  look  toward  the  time  when  every 
disease  which  need  not  happen  will  not 
happen.  When  every  citizen  can  con- 
fidently expect  care — competent,  con- 
venient care — if  he  Is  ill  or  Injured. 
When  every  American  receives  the 
education  and  training  he  wants  to  en- 
rich his  life  and  fulfill  his  hopes. 

With  pain  and  ignorance  no  longer 
such  fearsome  enemies,  our  people  will 
find  a  new  freedom.  Our  society  will  be 
great  as  never  before. 

It  is  too  early  for  self -congratulations. 
We  must  continue  to  plan  and  act.  We 
march  in  a  campaign  which  can  have  no 
retreats,  no  truce,  no  end:  only  new 
victories. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WnrrE  House,  March  1, 1966. 


REPORT  ON  UJ3.  PARTIdPAllON  IN 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  178) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  the  19th  annual  report  cov- 
ering U.S.  participation  In  the  United 
Nations  during  1964. 

This  report,  like  its  predecessors,  de- 
scribes the  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions agencies  and  programs  that  to- 
gether carry  out  the  aims  of  the  charter : 
to  maintain  peace  and  security,  to  adjust 
and  settle  international  disputes,  to  co- 
operate in  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  to  promote  the  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples  and  worldwide  respect  for 


human  rights.  It  also  covers  legal,  ad- 
ministrative, and  financial  matters  at 
the  United  Nations. 

The  activities  covered  In  this  report 
dociunent  the  commitment  of  this  Na- 
tion to  the  purposes  and  programs  of 
the  United  Nations — a  commitment  dem- 
onstrated by  the  extent  and  character  of 
our  participation  in  and  financial  sup- 
port for  a  broad  range  of  United  Nations 
activities  over  the  past  20  years. 

During  1964  the  constitutional-finan- 
cial crisis  in  the  General  Assembly  tend- 
ed to  overshadow  in  the  public  mind  all 
other  affairs  at  the  United  Nations.  The 
Assembly  was  limited  to  those  minor  ac- 
tions which  could  be  taken  by  imanimous 
consent  without  a  vote.  It  is  regrettable 
that  a  major  organ  of  the  United  Nations 
could  not  function  normally.  However, 
the  other  elements  of  the  United  Nations 
system  carried  forward. 

The  Security  Council  in  1964  had  one 
of  its  busiest  years;  it  held  over  100  meet- 
ings and  dealt  with  some  of  the  most  in- 
tractable problems  of  peace  and  security. 

It  successfully  organized  the  difficult 
peacekeeping  operation  in  Cyprus,  avert- 
ing the  threat  of  a  direct  military  con- 
frontation between  two  of  our  NATO  al- 
lies. Greece  and  Turkey. 

It  aired  the  Kashmir  dispute,  the  Ma- 
laysian charges  against  Indonesia,  and 
the  question  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa. 

It  sent  a  factfinding  group  to  report 
on  the  border  situation  between  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam. 

It  requested  the  Secretary  General  to 
help  the  United  Kingdom  and  Yemen 
resolve  their  differences  over  the  Yemen- 
Aden  border. 

It  provided  a  forum  for  the  United 
States  to  explain  the  action  it  had  taken 
to  counter  the  attacks  by  Hanoi  against 
U.S.  naval  vessels  in  the  international 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  In  this 
connection,  regrettably,  Hanoi  was  un- 
willing to  admit  that  the  United  Nations 
had  any  competence  In  the  confiict  in 
Vietnam.  Despite  the  fact  that  Hanoi 
and  Peiping  rejected  United  Nations  in- 
volvement, given  its  responsibility  for 
international  peace  and  security,  the 
United  Nations  should  clearly  be  con- 
cerned about  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  It 
was  with  this  thought  In  mind  that  in 
San  Francisco  on  June  25,  1965,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations,  I  urged  United  Na- 
tions members.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  use  their  infiuence  to  bring  to 
the  negotiating  table  all  governments 
Involved  in  an  attempt  to  halt  all  ag- 
gression and  evolve  a  peaceful  solution. 
I  also  wrote  the  Secretary  General  the 
following  month  saying  how  much  I  ap- 
preciated his  efforts  to  remove  the  Viet- 
nam dispute  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
negotiating  table  and  expressed  the  hope 
they  would  be  continued.  The  Secretary 
General  replied  by  expressing  his  deter- 
mination to  pursue  such  efforts  by  all 
means  at  his  disposal. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  during  1964  the 
United  Nations  continued  to  maintain 
several  active  peacekeeping  operations. 
United  Nations  peacekeepers  continued 
to  police  the  Sinai  and  Gaza  lines.    The 
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United  Nations  alBO  8ui>erviMd  the  bor- 
ders between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors, and  the  truce  line  in  Kashmir  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan. 

During  1964  the  United  Nations  ended 
Its  military  (but  not  its  civilian)  opera- 
tion in  the  Congo  and  its  observer  mis- 
sion in  Yemen. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  United  Na- 
tions Confer«ice  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD)  during  the  summer  of 
1964  was  unquestionably  the  most  sig- 
nificant development  of  the  year.  It 
opened  a  search  by  the  developing  na- 
tions  for  trading  and  financial  arrange- 
ments designed  to  accelerate  their  de- 
velopment. Machinery  was  established 
to  carry  on  the  dialog  within  the  United 
Nations  among  developed  and  less  de- 
veloped countries  concerning  interna- 
tional trade  and  related  questions  of  de- 
velopment. A  hopeful  sign  was  the 
adoption  by  UNCTAD  of  a  system  of 
mutual  adjustment  and  conciliation  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  meeting  of  minds 
before  arriving  at  decisions  on  important 
matters. 

The  record  of  operations  of  United 
Nations  specialized  agencies  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields  was  Impressive. 

The  World  Bank  and  Its  afllllates — 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion and  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration— made  loans,  credits,  and  in- 
vestments totaling  over  $1  billion. 

The  World  Health  Organization 
spurred  important  advances  in  the  world- 
wide campaigns  to  eradicate  malaria 
and  smallpox  and  in  the  field  of 
epidemiology. 

The  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion moved  ahead  toward  a  projected 
World  Weather  Watch — a  worldwide  co- 
operative venture  to  Improve  man's  abil- 
ity to  predict  the  course  of  the  weather. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion dispatched  at>out  1,000  technical  ex- 
perts to  memt>er  countries  to  assist  in 
agricultural  productivity,  pest  control, 
animal  health,  and  rural  community  de- 
velopment. 

As  science  and  technology  develop, 
there  will  be  new  opportunities  for  inter- 
national cooperation  and  common  under- 
takings to  serve  mankind.  On  October 
2.  1964,  I  proclaimed  1965  International 
Cooperation  Year  (ICY)  In  the  United 
States.  To  Implement  our  national  pro- 
gram for  ICY.  on  November  24.  1964,  I 
named  a  Cabinet  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Co(H>eration  Year  (1965)  and 
called  on  our  national  citizens'  orga- 
nizations to  help  find  new  areas  for 
conmion  endeavor  against  the  ancient 
enemies  of  mankind — Ignorance,  poverty, 
and  disease.  Every  such  enterprise  helps 
in  some  small  way  to  strengthen  the 
fabric  of  peace.  As  I  said  at  that  time — 
the  quest  for  peace  through  cooperation 
Is  the  "assignment  of  the  century." 

In  transmitting  this  report,  I  should 
like  to  add  a  more  general  observation 
about  our  policy  toward  the  United  Na- 
tions. Every  President  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  has  expressed 
the  deep  oommltinent  of  this  Nation  to 
the  purpoMB  of  the  Organization.  This 
oommltBiuit  has  been  expreaaed  in  our 
dedication  to  the  purposes  of  the  charter 


and  in  our  participation  in  the  entire 
range  of  United  Nations  (derations  de- 
scribed in  this  report. 

I  reaffirmed  our  dedication  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  at  San  Frandsco  on  June 
25, 1965.  when  I  said: 

I  come  to  thU  umlversary  not  to  speak  of 
futility  or  failure  nor  of  doubt  and  despair. 
I  come  to  raise  a  voice  of  conOdence  in  both 
the  future  of  these  United  Nations  and  the 
fate  of  the  human  race. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  let  all  remember — and  none  forget — 
that  now  more  than  60  times  in  these  20 
years  the  United  Nations  has  acted  to  keep 
the  peace. 

By  persuading  nations  to  Justify  their  own 
conduct  before  all  oountrlee.  It  has  helped,  at 
many  time*  and  In  many  places,  to  soften 
the  harshness  of  man  to  his  fellow  man. 

By  confronting  the  rich  with  the  misery  of 
the  poor  and  the  privileged  with  the  despair 
of  the  oppressed,  it  has  removed  the  excuse 
of  ignorance,  unmasked  the  evil  of  Indiffer- 
ence, and  has  placed  an  Insistent,  even 
though  still  unfulfliied.  responsibility  upon 
the  more  fortunate  of  the  earth. 

By  Insisting  upon  the  political  dignity  of 
man,  It  has  welcomed  63  nations  to  take 
their  places  alongside  the  61  original  mon- 
bers — a  historical  development  of  dramatic 
Import,  achieved  mainly  through  peaceful 
means. 

And  by  binding  countries  together  In  the 
great  declarations  of  the  charter,  it  has  given 
those  principles  a  strengthened  vitality  In 
the  conduct  of  the  alTalrs  of  man. 

The  record  of  our  pcu-tlclpatlon  in  the 
United  Nations  for  1964— set  forth  in 
this  report — documents  the  deeds  that 
support  these  words. 

Ltndoit  B.  Johnson. 

Thb  WHmc  Housx.  March  1, 1968. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Seiuite  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nmnlnatlons,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Comjnlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MAUD    HASTINGS— REPORT    OP    A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  res- 
olution (8.  Res.  229),  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Maud  Hastings,  mother  of  Howard  H.  Hast- 
ings, an  «mi>loyee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
ot  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  four  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  inclusive  oC  fimeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


imous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 
S.  3994.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  (relating 
to  retroactive  death  gratuity  benefits)  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  provide  special  in- 
demnity Insurance  for  memliers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  In  combat  zones,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,"  approved  September  29,  1985; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadgx  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MrrcAi.r) : 
S.  2995.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  establish  and  maintain  reserve  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  national  se- 
curity, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultvire  and  PcH-eetry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondalx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina : 
S.  2998.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the  re- 
employment provisions  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  2997.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nariko  Susan 
Dxike   (Nakano);   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FONO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bart- 
LXTT,   Mr.   Obusnino,   and   Mr.    In- 
otm) : 
S.  3998.  A   bill   to   amend   title  38   of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
quirements  for   the   furnishing   of   nursing 
home  care  In  the  case  of  veterans  hospital- 
ized   by    the    Veterans'    Administration    in 
Alaska,   Hawaii,   or   the  Philippines;    to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (for  himself  and  Mr 
Cannon)  : 
S.  3990.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  6  of  the 
Southern  Nevada  Project  Act   (act  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1965   (79  Stat.  1068));  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Biblx  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  3000.  A  bill  to  permit  States  or  other 
duly  constituted  taxing  authorities  to  sub- 
ject persons  to  liability  for  payment  of  prop- 
erty taxes  on  property  located  in  Federal  areas 
within  such  State  under  specified  conditions: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MusKtx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  providing  for  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  B<r.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 


RESOLUnONS 
MAUDE  HASTINOS        ' 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolutlMi  (S. 
Res.  229)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Maude 
Hastings,  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
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North  Carolina,  which  a})pears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION     OF     THE     INTER- 
STATE HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CTURTIS  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  230) :  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

S.  Res.  2$0 

Resolved,  That  the  ConUnlttee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorlaed  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  BJi  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  Jxirlsdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Interstate  System).  Such  study 
and  investigation  shall  Include  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to: 

(1)  The  administration  of  the  Interstate 
System  program  by  the  States  with  respect 
to  the  cost  and  quality  of  construction,  plan- 
ning and  engineering  specifications  including 
planning  and  speclflcatlonE  of  highways  and 
bridges  to  withstand  anticipated  one-hun- 
dred-year-cycle floods  and  ether  disasters,  the 
expenditure  of  funds  and  any  irregularities  in 
connection  therewith,  purchase  of  rights-of- 
way,  overhead  and  admlnlctratlve  costs,  and 
comparative  costs  among  the  States. 

(2)  Proposed  extensions  and  additions  to 
the  Interstate  System,  Including  north-south 
routes  for  areas  not  now  so  served  and  plans 
for  the  construction  of  spurs  and  the  filling 
of  gaps  in  the  presently  authorized  Inter- 
state System  to  Uie  end  tint  the  system  will 
serve  a  g^reater  portion  of  the  p>opulation. 

(3)  The  extent  to  which  expenditures  for 
the  Interstate  System  have  exceeded  the 
original  estimates  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(4)  The  future  maintenance  of  the  Inter- 
state System  and  Its  financing. 

(6)  The  present  condition  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  its  immediate,  future,  and 
long  range  prospects. 

(6)  The  effect  on  the  Highway  Tr\ist  Fund, 
and  on  revenue  sources  from  which  the  Tr\ist 
Fund  is  financed,  of  any  existing  or  proposed 
highway  beautlficatlon  program,  safety  pro- 
gram, forest  and  public  land  highways  pro- 
gram, scenic  road  program^  mass  transporta- 
tion program,  or  other  program  which  would 
affect  such  fund  or  sources  of  revenues. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  through  January  31,  1967, 
Is  authorized  (1)  to  make  such  expenditures 
as  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  a 
temp>orary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That 
the  minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  app>ointment,  aqd  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,200 
than  the  highest  gross  rat*  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  deportments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shtll  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  reoonunendations  fCH* 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  leftiaU  not  exceed 
%  ,  shall   be   pa|4  from  the  con- 

tingent fund  for  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chaimuu)  of  the  committee. 


GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year.  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  89- 
214,  which  established  a  group  life  in- 
surance program  for  all  active  members 
of  the  uniformed  services.  This  pro- 
grcmi,  underwritten  by  private  Insurance 
companies,  became  effective  Septem- 
ber 29,  1965.  The  public  law  also  pro- 
vided a  death  gratuity  benefit  of  $5,000 
payable  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  servicemen  who 
died  in  combat  zones  between  January  1, 
1957,  and  September  29,   1965. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  $5,000  death 
gratuity  Is  payable  to  the  surviving 
widow,  children,  or  parents  of  the  de- 
ceased serviceman,  it  is  required  to  be 
reduced  by  the  lunount  of  any  death 
compensation  or  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  the  beneficiary 
may  already  have  received,  and  in  ad- 
dition, he  must  waive  his  right  to  any 
future  death  compensation  or  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  payment  to  which 
he  may  be  entitled.  The  effect  of  these 
conditions  is  to  limit  the  $5,000  death 
gratuity  to  nondependents  and  to  deny 
it  to  those  who  were  truly  dependent  on 
the  deceased  serviceman. 

This  rank  injustice  should  be  cor- 
rected. Accordingly,  I  am  Introducing 
a  bill  to  make  certain  that  the  death 
gratuity  provided  last  year  by  Public  Law 
89-214  will  go  to  the  dependent  widow, 
children,  or  parents  of  the  deceased  serv- 
iceman. My  bill  eliminates  the  reduc- 
tion for  any  death  compensation  or 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion already  received  by  them  and  re- 
moves the  requirement  that  beneficiaries 
must  waive  their  right  to  any  future 
compensation  payments. 

Under  this  bill  applications  for  the 
$5,000  death  gratuity  must  be  filed  within 
1  year  from  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
bill  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bass  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2994)  to  amend  section  3 
(relating  to  retroactive  death  gratuity 
benefits)  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  In 
order  to  provide  special  indemnity  insur- 
ance for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  in  combat  zones,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  September  29,  1965, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Talicadge,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EMERGENCY  FOOD  RESERVES  ACT 
OP     1966 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mctcalf],  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  the  Emergency 
Food  Reserves  Act  of  1966.  This  legis- 
lation provides  for  the  establishment  of 
reserves  of  food  and  fiber  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  national  emergency  or 
major  disaster,  stabilization  of  runaway 
food  prices,  and  domestic  relief  pro- 
grams. 


For  several  years,  huge  and  burden- 
some surpluses  have  depressed  farm 
prices,  and  caused  public  outcry  over  the 
cost  of  storing  and  handling  them.  But 
today  our  grain  programs  have  operated 
efficiently,  and  have  scaled  down  the  sur- 
pluses accumulated  from  the  years  prior 
to  1961.  For  exsmiple,  com  reserves  In 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  and 
Inventories  have  been  reduced  from  a 
high  of  2  billion  bushels  In  1961,  to  an 
estimated  1.1  billion  bushels  at  the  close 
of  fiscal  year  1966.  Wheat  stocks  in  CCC 
hands  have  dropped  in  that  period  from 
a  high  of  1.4  billion  bushels  to  an  esti- 
mated 665  million  bushels  by  this  June. 

However,  stocks  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  must  act  to  halt  a  fur- 
ther decline.  Our  reserves  in  corn,  soy- 
beans, rice,  nonfat  milk  powder,  and 
cheese  will  be  less  on  June  30,  1966,  than 
the  needed  reserve  levels  outlined  by  the 
Security  Reserves  Subcommittee  to  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  October  7,  1964.  Only  wheat, 
cotton,  and  butter  have  adequate  re- 
serves, and  wheat  is  approaching  the 
minimum  recommended  level. 

The  idea  of  holding  a  reserve  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  is  not  new.  Joseph, 
the  son  of  Jacob,  established  a  security 
reserve  in  ancient  Egypt  to  mable  the 
Egyptians  to  survive  7  years  of  famine. 
In  more  recent  times,  Henry  Wallace 
proposed  the  "ever  normal  granary."  We 
have  stockpiled  critical  and  strategic 
industrial  materials  imder  the  Defense 
Production  Act. 

President  Johnson,  last  February  4, 
1965,  called  for  an  agricultural  reserve 
for  national  security,  emergency  relief 
purposes,  and  for  domestic  economic 
stabilization.  He  said  then  that  these 
stocks  should  be  Insulated  from  the  mar- 
ket so  that  they  might  be  preserved  for 
time  of  emergency.  My  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  such  insulation,  except  when 
necessary  to  meet  national  emergencies, 
major  disasters,  or  to  stabilize  runaway 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 

President  Johnson  also  asked  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  these  reserves  be  sep- 
arated from  the  cost  of  farm  Income  sup- 
port operations,  and  my  bill  would  do 
that  as  well,  charging  the  cost  of  these 
programs  to  national  defense. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  on  February  10,  the 
President  renewed  his  request  for  legis- 
lation establishing  the  principle  of  the 
"ever  normal  granary."  He  emphasized, 
and  my  bill  would  not  differ,  that  no  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  Government  would 
result  in  the  first  year,  since  we  have 
stocks  at  the  minimum  reserve  level  in 
many  commodities. 

While  we  have  in  the  past  concen- 
trated on  measures  to  manage  our  pro- 
ductive capacity,  there  is  an  absolute  and 
pressing  need  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  our 
abundance  in  an  emergency  foocl  re- 
serve— for  national  security,  for  emer- 
gency relief  purposes,  and  for  controlling 
runaway  domestic  prices.  The  twin 
scourges  of  fsmiine  and  runaway  food 
prices  have  aflUcted  mankind  throughout 
history,  and  we  must  guard  against  that 
possibility  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
one  of  the  few  nations  in  the  world  who 
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c»n  do  thU,  and  who  can  meet  tbe  dan- 
gen  of  famine,  emergencies,  drought, 
and  the  sodden  ^necessities  that  arise 
from  intemattonal  conflict  or  war.  This 
Is  bxit  wninimiim  self-lnsorancc  against 
war,  widespread  catastrophe,  or  famine. 

Apart  from  meeting  emergency  needs 
of  our  people,  this  legislation  will  benefit 
the  farmer.  Without  the  burden  of  sur- 
pluses on  the  market  as  a  price  de- 
pressant, farm  commodity  prices  will  re- 
flect to  a  greater  extent  the  substantial 
Inrestment  of  capital,  labor,  and 
time  that  each  farmer  has  made  In  the 
land  he  tills.  By  charging  the  costs  of 
this  program  to  national  defense,  and  not 
to  agriculture,  the  public  will  realize  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  agricultural 
budget  dlrecUy  and  Immediately  pro- 
tects their  Interests,  and  Is  not  primarily 
a  price-support  operation. 

My  bill  does  differ,  however,  from  the 
administration  bill.  The  legislation  I  In- 
troduce today  would  provide  for  reserves 
specifically  In  wheat,  feed  grains,  rice, 
cotton,  mlllc  and  milk  products,  edible 
fats  and  oil.  and  soybeans,  while  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  specify  any  com- 
modities. 

In  addition,  my  bill  establishes  a 
separate  price-quantity  mechanism  for 
release  from  the  food  reserve  when 
necessary  to  stabilize  food  prices,  sim- 
ilar to  that  proposed  by  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Advisory  Commission  Subcom- 
mittee on  Food  and  Fiber  Reserves.  It 
allows  the  release  of  the  reserve  in  stages, 
as  the  market  price  Increases  in  relation 
to  parity.  For  example,  if  the  market 
price  were  between  95  percent  and  100 
percent  of  parity,  10  percent  of  the  re- 
serve could  be  used  for  stabilization.  An- 
other 10  percent  would  be  available  for 
this   purpose   when   the   market    price 


Tabls  a. — ComparUam  of  eatimated  CCC 
loans  and  inventory  holdings  on  June  30, 
IMS,  with  needed  reserve  levels  outlined 
bf  the  Subcommittee  on  Food  and  Fiber 
Reserves  of  the  National  Agricultural  Ad- 
visory Commission,  Oct.  7,  1964 
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I  believe  legislation  of  this  sort  Is 
necessary  now.  In  order  to  give  other 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  study  this 
bill  for  possible  cosponsorship,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  lie  on  the 
table  until  March  8. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bin  be  printed  In  its  entirety  In  the 
Record  at  this  point.    

The  PRESIDTNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  2995)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  establish  and  maintain  re- 
serve stocks  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  national  security,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, Introduced  by  Mr.  Mondalk  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mbtcalf),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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in  an  inflaUonary  sltuaUon.  ""»  abroad,  and  sUblllze  and  protect  the  na- 

The  foUowlng  tables,  taken  from  In-  ^^^^^nf?.            " 
formation  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Depart-  g,g  2.  The  President,  acting  through  Com- 
ment of  Agriculture,  show  how  closely  modlty   C;re<llt   Corporation,    U   hereby   au- 
OUr  present  holdings  relate  to  needed  re-  thortsed  to  establish  and  malnteln  reserve 
serve  levels,  and  the  levels  of  domestic  inventories  of  agricuitimii  commodiuee  and 
utilisation  each  vear-  "^    producU    thereof    In    such    quanUtles. 
uuiuation  cacn  year .  torma  and  locations  as  he  from  Ume  to  Ume 
Tablx  1. — tstimated  CCC  loans  and  inven-  may  determine  are  reaaonable  and  necessary 
torjr  holdings  on  June  30.  1966.  compared  to  effectuate  the  purpoees  and  policy  declared 
to  domestic -utilization  for  the  t96$-66  crop  m  section  1  of  this  Act.    In  establishing  such 
pear  reaerve  Inventories,  the  President  shall  in- 

elude  therein.  In  such  quantities  and  In  such 

j)o,„(^)„  forms  as  he  shall  determine,  the  following 

utilization  oommodltlea,    among    others:     wheat,    feed 
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purchase*,  price  support  operatlona,  or 
through  barters  of  commodities  held  In 
(Tommodlty  (Credit  Corporation  nonreserved 
Inventories; 

(3)  process,  eschange,  or  package  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  produot  into  a 
form  suitable  for  storage  In  the  reeerve  In- 
ventory and  for  disposal  under  section  3  of 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  dlspoee  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
products  from  the  reaerve  Inventories  as  pro- 
vided In  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Any  power,  authority,  or  discretion  conferred 
on  the  President  by  this  Act  may  be  exercised 
through  any  department,  agency,  or  oScer 
of  the  Oovermnent  as  the  President  may  des- 
ignate, and  shall  be  exercised  In  conformity 
with  such  rules  or  regulations  as  be  may 
prescribe. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof  In  any  reaerve  Inventory 
under  this  Act  may  be  withdrawn  for  any 
one  or  more  of  the  following  purpoees : 

(1)  for  sale  at  such  times  and  under  such 
conditions  as  the  President  may  determine 
to  stabilize  domestic  prices;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  for  tbe  purpose  of  determining 
the  price  at  which  such  sales  shall  be  made, 
the  President  shall,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  establish  by 
regulation  the  level  of  price  for  each  such 
commodity  or  product  thereof  and  no  such 
sale  shall  be  made  at  a  price  lees  than  the 
level  of  price  so  established.  In  determining 
the  level  of  price  at  which  any  commodity 
shall  be  sold  hereunder,  the  minimum  ade- 
quate reserve  supply  for  each  such  commod- 
ity and  the  parity  price  therefor  shall  first 
be  determined  and  announced.  Tbe  Presi- 
dent may  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  release  the  following  specified  parts 
of  the  mlnlmimi  adequate  reserve  supply  of 
each  such  commodity  only  when  the  market 
price  therefor  falls  within  the  following 
parity  ranges  : 

Pirctnl  of  minimum  niemtale 
PorUf  rantt  retrrrt  (hat  map  bf  lofd 

SA  to  lUO  percent 10  percent. 
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110  to  US  pwoent...         Uo. 

115  percent  or  over.  Sule  and  management  of  rrservo 
snpply  sab)e^  to  discretion  ot 
tbe  President 

(2)  By  donation  as  the  Secretary  may  direct 
to  meet  the  requirements  during  any  period 
of  major  disaster,  or  of  emergency  pursuant 
to  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  III 
of  the  Federal  (Tlvil  Defense  Act  of  19S0,  as 
amended,  the  requirement  for  relief  distribu- 
tion under  Section  407  of  Uie  Agrlculttiral 
Act  of  1049,  as  amended,  the  requirements 
for  domestic  distribution  under  Section  202 
and  clause  (3)  of  Section  416  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for 
foreign  distribution  when,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  President,  emergencies  or  disasters 
outside  the  United  States  affect  our  national 
security  or  Interests. 

(3)  By  barter  or  exchange  under  other  au- 
thorities available  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  conduct  of  such  trans- 
actions. 

(4)  In  redemption  of  payments  In  kind 
obligations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration under  its  programs. 

(5)  Exchange  for  the  same  agricultural 
commodity  for  the  same  or  similar  product 
held  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  Its 
nonreserve  inventories  or  sale  (including 
transfers  to  other  Government  agencies)  for 
the  purpose  of  rotating  stocks  In  the  reserve 
Inventories  to  prevent  loss  through  deteriora- 
tion or  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  such 
stocks. 

Any  sale  under  peragn^h  (4)  ot  this  section 
shall  be  offset  by  such  ptirchasea  of  the  same 
agrlcultviral  oonunodlty  or  the  same  or  simi- 
lar prodtiot  for  the  reaerve  Inventory  of  such 
commodity  or  product  as  the  Corporation 
detennlnee  are  necessary  to  prevent  such 
sales  from  substantially  impairing  any  price 
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support  program  or  to  repl44e  such  commod- 
ity or  products  In  the  reserve  inventory. 

(b)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
commingle  commodities  and  products  In  the 
reserve  inventories  with  similar  conditions 
and  products  in  its  nonreserve  inventories 
or  maintain  such  separate  identity  thereof 
as  It  determines  will  promat|e  efficiency  In  its 
management  of  the  reiirve  and  other 
Inventories.  I 

(c)  If  at  any  time  the  President  determines 
that  the  total  quantity  of  Miy  commodity  or 
product  in  a  reserve  inventory  Is  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  which  Is  reasonable  and  desir- 
able to  achieve  the  purposee  of  such  reserve, 
the  excess  quantity  sh^U  thereupon  be 
subject  to  disposition  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  the  lawt  applicable  to  the 
disposition  of  commodities  or  products  held 
by  the  Corporation  Inj  its  nonreserve 
Inventories. 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Commodity  <tredlt  Corporation 
shall  keep  such  records  anb  accounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  show  for  commodities  in  the 
reserve  inventories  the  investment  therein 
and  quantity  disposed  of.  method  of  disposi- 
tion, and  amounts  received  on  disposition. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  iauthorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  fee  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Amounts  expendecl  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  shall  ^ot  be  considered 
amounts  expended  for  thq  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  agricultural  price  support  pro- 
gram and  appropriations  Dor  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shaU  be  consider 8d,  for  the  purpose 
of  budget  presentations,  to  relate  to  the 
functions  of  the  Government  concerned  with 
national  defense. 


This  additional  provision  In  the  law 
will  enable  reservists  and  guardsmen  who 
leave  their  Jobs  to  perform  training  in 
the  Armed  Forces  to  retain  their  em- 
ployment and  to  enjoy  all  of  the  employ- 
ment opportimltles  and  benefits  accorded 
their  coworkers  who  do  not  have  mili- 
tary training  obligations.  Guardsmen 
and  reservists  are  an  indispensable  part 
of  our  strategic  posture,  and  they  should 
enjoy  full  protection  of  the  law  while  they 
are  discharging  their  military  obligation 
to  the  coimtry. ,, 

The  benefits  under  this  legislation  for 
active  duty  personnel  represent  what 
should  be  done  and  what  must  be  done  In 
the  interest  of  those  who  are  bearing  the 
harshest  burdens  in  the  Nation's  struggle 
to  preserve  freedom  and  democracy  in 
the  crucial  test  areas  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  look  fa- 
vorably upon  this  legislation  during  the 
current  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  and  clarify 
the  reemployment  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Russell  of  South  Carolina,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PROTECTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
RIGHTS  OF  VETERANS  AND  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  Introduce,  1  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  protect  further  the 
employment  rights  of  veterans  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Armed 
Forces  Reserves. 

The  basic  provisions)  of  this  legisla- 
tion will: 

First.  Insure  that  re$ervists  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  who  go  on  training 
duty  shall  not  be  denied  their  employ- 
ment, promotion,  or  other  Incidents  or 
advantages  of  employment  solely  be- 
cause of  a  service  obligation. 

Second.  Provide  reemployment  rights 
protection  to  servicemen  on  active  duty 
since  August  1,  1961.  whose  4-year  duty 
tour  Is  extended  up  to  one  additional 
year.  Servicemen  and  women  who  ex- 
tended their  tour  of  duity  at  the  request 
of  the  military  now  forfeit  their  reem- 
ployment rights. 

Third.  Provide  reemployment  rights 
protection  to  reservists  called  back  Into 
active  duty  since  August  1,  1961,  whose 
total  service  time  exceeds  4  years  by 
not  more  than  1  additiohal  year. 

At  a  time  when  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  being  called  upon  for  in- 
creasing sacrifices,  I  feci  that  these  em- 
ployment rights  should  be  clarified  and 
Improved. 

The  refinements  and  improvements  in 
this  legislation  will  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose and  will  meet  problems  which  have 
been  identified  from  experience  with  the 
present  and  past  emergencies. 

The  problem  of  employment  and  pro- 
motion rights  for  reservists  has  become 


increasingly 
years. 


difficult  14   the   past   few 


REPEAL     OF    SECTION     6     OF    THE 

SOUTHERN       NEVADA       PROJECT 

ACT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  coUeagift,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bin  to  repeal  section  6  of  the  Southern 
Nevada  Project  Act— act  of  October  22, 
1965  (79  Stat.  1068).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record  together  with  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2999)  to  repeal  section  6 
of  the  Southern  Nevada  Project  Act — 
act  of  October  22.  1965  (79  Stat.  1068) , 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Bible  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cannon),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Southern  Nevada  Project  Act  (Act 
of  CX:tober  23.  1965  (79  Stat.  1068) )  is  hereby 
repealed. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Bible,  Is 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department 

OF   THK    InTEXIOR, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  1, 1966. 
Hon.  HuBKXT  H.  Homphbby. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  is  a  draft  of  bill  to  repeal 
section  6  of  the  Southern  Nevada  Project 
Act  (act  of  October  22.  1966  (79  Stat.  1068) ) . 

We  recommend  that  this  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 


sideration  and   we  recommend  that  It   be 
enacted. 

The  Southern  Nevada  Project  Act  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  project  In  southern  Nevada  for 
supplying  water  to  municipalities  and  indus- 
trial centers  within  Clark  County.  Section 
6  of  that  act  provides: 

"In  aOl  water  supply  contracts  for  the  use 
of  water  in  Nevada  under  this  Act  or  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
(45  Stat.  1057)  the  Secretary  shall  recognize 
the  Intrastate  priorities  of  water  rights  to 
the  use  of  water  existing  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  Provided,  hoioever.  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
validating  any  right  diminished  or  lost  be- 
cause of  abandonment,  nonuse,  or  lack  of 
due  diligence,  nor  shall  anything  in  this 
Act  be  construed  as  affecting  the  satisfac- 
tion of  present  perfected  rights  as  defined 
by  the  decree  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Arizona  against  CallXomia  et  al. 
(376  U.S.  340)." 

That  section  was  not  In  the  original  bill 
as  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Department.  It  arose 
out  of  a  statement  submitted  by  the  attor- 
ney for  Basic  Management,  Inc.,  a  Nevada 
corporation  claiming  certain  rights  to  waters 
of  the  lower  Colorado  River.  In  that  state- 
ment it  was  stressed  that  the  rights  of  Basic 
Management,  Inc.,  arose  from  a  purchase 
contract  executed  with  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  a  U.S. 
Corporation.  On  the  strength  of  that  state- 
ment, the  House  amended  the  southern  Ne- 
vada bill,  S.  32,  and  sent  It  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  that  amendment.  The  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  and  the  bill  was 
passed  with  section  6,  as  drafted  by  the 
House  committee. 

The  problem  that  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  this  act  stems  from  the  fact  that,  al- 
though It  was  intended  to  cover  the  claim 
of  one  particular  organization,  the  section 
was  couched  in  general  language  and  may 
possibly  have  application  far  beyond  that 
which  was  intended  by  Its  drafters.  The 
President  in  a  signing  statement  stated 
that — 

"Although  these  provisions  are  couched 
In  general  terms,  tbe  scant  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  bin  Indicates  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  applicable  to  one  company  only. 
While  there  may  be  some  equities  which 
would  Justify  special  consideration  for  this 
company,  I  am  advised  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  these  provisions  might  well 
have  a  much  broader  sweep.  In  fact,  It  ap- 
pears that  they  might  affect  in  unforeseen- 
able  ways  the  water  rights  of  a  number  of 
individuals  and  firms  amounting  to  60,000  to 
70,000  additional  acre-feet. 

"In  these  clrctunstances  I  have  asked  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop  legis- 
lation which  would  amend  section  6  to  limit 
its  effect  to  that  Intended  by  the  Congress. 
I  am  confident  that  those  members  concerned 
with  this  legislation  will  agree  that  the  un- 
certainties surrounding  the  broader  than  in- 
tended effect  of  section  6  makes  Its  amend- 
ment desirable." 

Basic  Management,  Inc.,  the  company  re- 
ferred to  by  the  President,  acquired  certain 
facilities  on  the  Lower  Colorado  River  In 
1952.  These  faculties  were  built  and  op- 
erated by  the  United  States  during  World 
War  II  as  part  of  the  basic  magnesium  proj- 
ect of  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  a  su'o- 
sldlary  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, which  had  applied  for  and  obtained 
two  State  permits  for  the  appropriation  of 
Lake  Mead  water  In  1942.  Proof  of  appli- 
cation for  beneficial  use  was  made  in  1948 
and  certificates  of  appropriation  were  Issued 
in  the  same  year  with  priority  dates  relating 
bock  to  the  permit  dates  In  1942.  One  of 
these  certificates  is  for  milling  and  metal- 
lurgical uses  and  covers  46  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond of  water.    The  second  certificate  covers 
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la  c\iblc  fMt  p«r  Meond  for  municipal  p«ir- 
poees.  These  asserted  water  rlgtats.  It  must 
be  stressed,  were  acquired  by  compliance  with 
State  wat«r  law  procedures.  The  Defense 
Plant  Corjxvatlon  never  had  a  contract  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  use  of 
these  waters.  After  the  end  of  World  War 
n  the  basic  magnesium  project  facilities 
were  conveyed  to  the  Ck>lorado  River  Com- 
mission of  Nevada  and  were  ultimately  ac- 
quired by  Basic  llanagement.  Inc.,  and  Its 
subsidiary  corporations.  Assignments  of 
certain  of  these  asserted  water  rights  have 
been  made  to  each  of  the  four  operating  sub- 
sidiaries. 

The  VJB.  Supreme  Court  held  In  Arizona 
r.  California  (373  U.S.  620)  that  persons  de- 
siring water  from  the  Boulder  Canyon  proj- 
ect must  have  contracts  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  required  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of  1928. 
Following  that  decree,  the  Depaitment  has 
been  negotiating  with  water  users  on  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  to  establish  their 
rights  to  uses  of  Colorado  River  water. 
Basic  Management,  Inc.,  Is  one  of  the  cor- 
porations with  which  the  Department  has 
been  negotiating  and  these  negotiations 
were  taking  place  at  the  time  of  considera- 
tion of  S.  32,  the  southern  Nevada  project 
bill.  The  Department  had  already  estab- 
lished a  general  rule  that  uses  of  claimed 
water  existing  on  December  21.  1963,  would 
be  given  a  priority  to  the  extent  of  that  use 
over  subsequent  uses.  Basic  Management. 
Inc.,  had  claimed  by  virtue  of  Its  water 
rights,  acquired  from  the  n.S.  corporation, 
that  It  was  entitled  to  confirmation  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  rights  which  It  had  pur- 
chased. I.e.,  67  cubic  feet  per  second  of  water 
of  the  Lower  Colorado  River.  The  Depart- 
ment had  asked  for  documents  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  It  supporting  the  position  of  Basic 
Management.  Inc.  This  was  the  situation 
at  the  time  of  consideration  of  the  southern 
Nevada  project  bill  and  enactment  of  the 
enabling  legislation. 

This  Department  is  prepared  to  recognize 
whatever  water  rights  Basic  Management. 
Inc.,  has  under  Nevada  law.  and  we  have  so 
assured  the  company.  We  are  now  engaged 
In  drafting  a  water  delivery  contract  with 
the  company  on  that  basis. 

Were  it  not  for  a  possible  ambiguity  In 
Interpretation  of  section  S  of  the  act.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  to  consider  the  draft 
bill  attached  to  this  letter.  The  concern  of 
this  Department  is  that  the  broad  language 
of  section  a  might  be  construed  to  carry 
beyond  the  specific  case  of  Basic  Manage- 
ment, Inc.  That  section  relates  to  certain 
"Intrastate  priorities  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act."  It  is  not  clear  Just 
what  those  priorities  are  or  may  be.  A  per- 
son wishing  to  make  use  of  Nevada  waters 
must  geiterally  first  apply  for  a  State  permit 
for  the  use  of  those  waters.  There  are  on 
file  with  the  State  Engineer  of  Nevada  a 
number  of  applications  for  the  use  of  Col- 
orado River  waters.  The  State  engineer's 
office  then  considers  these  applications  and 
may  grant  permits  to  the  applicants  con- 
firming their  right  to  take  the  additional 
steps  necessary  to  put  that  water  to  bene- 
ficial use.  After  the  water  has  been  put  to 
beneficial  use  the  applicant  may  then  obtain 
a  certificate  confirming  his  right  to  the  use 
of  that  water  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
make  beneficial  use  of  it. 

The  rights  of  Basic  Management.  Inc..  In 
this  case  fall  into  the  third  category  of  cer- 
tificated uses.  There  are  a  few  other  users 
with  certificates  purporting  to  entitle  them 
to  the  use  of  Lower  Colorado  River  water: 
in  the  main  these  certificates  are  now  subject 
to  cancellation  for  nonuse  or  are  so  minor 
as  not  to  constitute  a  serious  problem.  Ad- 
ditional dlfllcultlM,  however,  have  arisen  In 
the  identtfloaUon  of  the  possible  claimants 
to  the  use  of  waters  of  the  Colorado  River, 


nor  is  It  clear  whether  or  not  the  classes  of 
applicants  and  permittees  fall  within  the 
category  of  persons  described  by  section  0  of 
the  Southern  Nevada  Project  Act.  If  they 
should  fall  Into  that  category,  it  U  entirely 
possible  that  control  over  80,000  acre-feet  of 
Nevada's  300,000  acre-foot  entitlement  to  the 
waters  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  would  be 
taken  from  the  Department. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  legislative  history 
of  section  6  of  the  Southern  Nevada  Project 
Act  to  indicate  that  this  result  was  intended 
by  the  Congress.  To  the  contrary,  at  a  time 
when  the  control  of  this  vital  resource  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  Importance  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Southwest,  it  seems  its  proper  manage- 
ment is  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  of 
considerable  concern. 

The  contract  which  is  presently  being  nego- 
tiated will  in  fact  comply  fully  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute.  The  only  explana- 
tion offered  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  for  the 
existence  of  this  section  related  specifically 
to  the  claim  of  Baste  Management,  Inc..  a 
claim  based  on  its  acquisition  of  water  rights 
obtained  by  the  United  States  under  Nevada 
State  law.  Once  the  Justification  for  ex- 
istence of  the  section  has  been  removed, 
there  can  be  no  further  Justification  for  this 
section  to  remain  in  the  bill. 

We  have  prepared  and  present  for  your  con- 
sideration this  bill  to  repeal  section  6  of  the 
Southern  Nevada  Project  Act.  We  can  and 
do  assure  you  that  the  contract  which  Is 
presently  being  negotiated  will  recognize  the 
Intrastate  priority  to  the  use  of  Colorado 
River  water  to  which  Basic  Management, 
Inc.,  is  entitled  under  Nevada  law.  This  be- 
ing so.  section  6  serves  no  further  useful  pur- 
pose and  we  urge  its  prompt  repeal. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
this   proposed   legislation  is  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

SrrwArr  L.  Uoall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


LIABILITY  OP  CERTAIN  PERSONS 
FOR  PAYMENT  OF  PROPERTY 
TAXES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  permit  States  or  other  duly  consti- 
tuted tax  authorities  to  subject  persons 
to  liability  for  payment  of  property  taxes 
on  their  property  located  in  Federal  areas 
within  such  State  under  specified  con- 
ditions. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  an  inter- 
governmental friction  point  that  has 
concerned  Federal,  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials for  many  years.  It  implements 
a  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
on  which  I  have  the  honor,  along  with 
Senators  Ervin  and  Muwdt,  to  represent 
the  UJS.  Senate. 

There  are,  Mr.  President,  some  5,000 
individual  areas  of  land  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  exclusive  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction.  In  these  enclaves. 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  can 
exercise  their  governmental  powers  only 
to  the  extent  that  Congress  gives  its 
consent.  In  a  series  of  acts  dating  back 
to  1936,  Congress  has  consented  to  the 
application  of  most  categories  of  State 
and  local  taxes  within  these  enclaves  in 
the  interest  of  both  equal  tax  treatment 
of  private  persons  within  and  without 
these  areas  and  of  State  and  local  tax 
revenues.     Congress  has  not,  however, 


consented  to  the  imposition  of  State  and 
local  property  taxes  on  private  prop- 
erty— the  only  significant  tax  immunity 
that  remains  In  these  areas. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  tax  Immunity  afford- 
ed property  owned  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  is  in  no  way  affected  by  this 
bill. 

Bills  which  would  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  taxation  of  privately 
owned  properties  In  federally  owned  en- 
claves have  oeen  Introduced  in  Congress 
in  past  years.  Two  general  approaches 
were  tried.  One  approfich  would  provide 
unilateral  congressional  consent  to  State 
and  local  taxation  of  private  property, 
paralleling  previous  congressional  con- 
sent to  the  application  of  other  types  of 
State  and  local  taxes  in  these  areas. 
Another  approach,  proposed  by  several 
administrations,  would  authorize  the 
property-owning  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  retrocede  to  the  States 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  some  or  all 
of  their  properties  under  specified  condi- 
tions. Had  this  legislation  l)een  enacted, 
the  property  tax  question  would  auto- 
matically have  been  resolved  wherever 
legislative  jurisdiction  was  retroceded. 
Both  types  of  legislation  have  failed  to 
gain  support  apparently  because  of  the 
absence  of  any  assurance  to  the  Congress 
that  the  States  would  couple  the  exer- 
cise of  taxing  rights  with  the  provisions 
of  services  and  privileges  to  the  residents 
of  these  enclaves  and  to  their  families. 
Tills  was  also  the  conclusion  of  the  Ad- 
vtsory  Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  in  its  report  on  the  subject 
in  1961. 

Since  both  approaches  have  failed  to 
make  progress,  the  Advisory  Commission 
recently  reexamined  the  question  in 
order  to  develop  another  approach  which 
it  l?elleves — and  I  share  its  view — ^would 
reconcile  the  objectives  of  all  levels  of 
government.  The  bill  I  introduce,  which 
embodies  the  Advisory  Commission's  ap- 
proach, does  this  by  granting  congres- 
sional consent  to  the  imposition  of  prop- 
erty taxes  on  the  condition  that  there  is 
in  effect  a  cerUflcation  "that  persons  liv- 
ing and  working  in  areas  under  the  ex- 
clusive Federal  legislative  jurisdiction 
within  the  State  are  afforded  substan- 
tially the  same  rights  and  privileges  and 
tax  supported  services  as  those  available 
to  other  residents  of  the  State."  Since 
such  certification  would  be  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis,  subjecting  private  prop- 
erty in  Federal  enclaves  to  State  and 
local  property  taxes  could  l}ecome  effec- 
tive without  undue  delay,  particularly  in 
those  States  where  residents  in  Federal 
areas  already  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  other  residents. 
Where  such  is  not  the  case,  I  lielieve  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  speed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  rights  of  full  citizenship  to 
the  residents  in  Federal  areas. 

Although  the  bill  will  have  UtUe  reve- 
nue effect  relative  to  total  State  and  local 
property  tax  collections,  it  can  have  sub- 
stantial revenue  impact  in  some  taxing 
jurisdictions,  especially  in  the  Western 
States  where  50  percent  of  the  acreage 
now  under  exclusive  Federal  legislative 
Jurisdiction  is  located.     Moreover,  its 
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contribution  to  the  overall  improvement 
of  Federal-local  relations  will  be  large. 

Because  I  believe  this  Wll  is  the  proper 
approach  to  the  twofold  purpose  of 
eliminating  a  long-staiiding  source  of 
intergovernmental  friction  and  assuring 
the  rights  of  full  citizenship  to  residents 
in  Federal  enclaves,  I  hope  it  will  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  ^ 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3000)  to  Jjermit  States  or 
other  duly  constituted  taxing  authori- 
ties to  subject  persons  to  liability  for 
payment  of  property  tatxes  on  property 
located  In  Federal  areas  within  such 
State  imder  specified  conditions,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Muskie,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Govemnk^nt  Operations. 


REFORM    SYSTEM    OF    SELECTING 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
BY  ELECTORAL  VOTES 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  PrEBident,  I  intro- 
duce, for  awropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution   of  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Presideilt 

My  resolution,  while  abolishing  the 
electoral  college,  would  retain  the  sys- 
tem of  selecting  our  President  and  Vice 
President  by  electoral  votes.  Under  my 
proposal,  a  presidential  ticket  winning  a 
pluiality  of  a  State's  popular  vote  would 
win  two  electoral  vote»^corresponding 
to  that  State's  representation  in  the  T3B. 
Senate.  It  would  also  vln  one  electoral 
vote  for  each  congreBsional  district 
which  It  carried.  Under  my  proposal, 
as  under  the  present  dystem,  the  total 
number  of  electoral  votes  would  equal 
the  number  of  Member*  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  presidential 
ticket  receiving  a  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  electoral  votes  cast  would  be 
elected.  If  no  presidential  tidtet  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
Congress  in  joint  session  would  select  a 
President  and  Vice  President  from  the 
top  three  tickets. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer:  my  resolution  as 
a  constructive  alternative  to  the  Jc^n- 
son  administration's  proposal.  That 
proposal,  while  abolishing  the  electoral 
college  and  thereby  preventing  presiden- 
tial electors  from  flouting  the  popular 
will  as  expressed  in  the  November  elec- 
tions, would  freeze  into  our  Constitution 
the  winner-take-all  sj»3tem  whereby  a 
State's  entire  electoral  vote  would  go  to 
the  ticket  carrying  tbft  State.  A  bad 
consequence  of  the  wiiiner-take-all  sys- 
tem is  that  the  parties  concentrate  their 
campaigns  on  those  States  having  the 
largest  number  of  electoral  votes  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  States.  A  ticket 
that  can  carry  the  jnajor  industrial 
States  can  win  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes. 

My  proposal  would  give  the  people  a 
more  meaningful  voice  in  selecting  their 
nati(»uil  leaders  by  requiring  presiden- 
tial tickets  to  go  after  every  congres- 


sional district  or  special  district  In  oi-der 
to  be  sure  of  winning  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resoluUon  (SJ.  Res.  141) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

TAX   ADJUSTMENT    ACT   OF    1966— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    4»0 

Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho)  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12752)  to  pro- 
vide for  graduated  withholding  of  in- 
come tax  from  wages,  to  require  declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax  with  respect  to 
self-employment  Income,  to  accelerate 
current  payments  of  estimated  income 
tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone  certain 
excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR  OF   BILL 

Mr.  licQEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  a  bill  I  have  introduced  to 
promote  the  safety  of  railway  employees, 
S.  2180,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  \>e  added  as 


a  cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


With- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  21,  1966,  the  names 
of  Mr.  DntxsxN,  Mr.  Hickenloopee,  Mr. 
Morton,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Tower 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  2956)  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  so  sw  to  make  it  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor  organi- 
zation to  discriminate  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  I>ominick  on  February  21, 
1966. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  18,  1966,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  iNomrx, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  KUCHKL,  Mr.  McGce.  Mr. 
Metcalt,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  485,  in- 
tended to  he  proposed  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2933)  to  promote  inter- 
national trade  in  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  c(Mnbat  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
to  further  economic  development,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Baktlitt  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Maonu- 
son)  on  February  18,  1966. 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1676,  A 
BELL  TO  CCKDRDINATE  AND  DIS- 
SEMINATE BIRTH  CONTROL  IN- 
FORMATION  UPON  REQXIEST, 
SCHEDULED  WEDNESDAY.  MARCH 
2.  AND  THURSDAY,  MARCH  3,  AT 
10  AJ^.,  ROOM  4200.  NEW  SENATE 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  on  Wednesday  and  Tliursday  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  will  hold  hearings  in 
which  it  is  hoped  that  the  growing  popu- 
lation dialog  will  be  further  eximnded. 

These  public  hearings  will  start  at  10 
a.m.  This  week  the  hearings  will  be 
held  in  room  4200  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

On  Wednesday  contributions  will  be 
made  by  the  following  witnesses: 

Dr.  Donald  M.  Barrett,  professor  of 
sociology.  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  director  of  the  Noti-e 
Dame  Institute  for  Latin  American  Pop- 
ulation Research,  and  a  member  of  the 
Papal  Commission  on  Population  and 
Birth  Conti-ol. 

Prof.  Albert  P.  Blaustein,  professor  of 
law  and  law  librarian,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, Camden,  N.J. 

Dr.  Andre  J.  deBethune,  author  and 
professor  of  chemistry,  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Beasley,  olistetrician 
and  gynecologist,  department  of  child 
health  and  pediatrics,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  New  Orleans.  La. 

The  subcommittee  had  hoped  to  hear 
from  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Martin  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  but  Dr.  Martin  is  siiflering  from 
the  flu.  He  will  make  his  contribution  at 
a  later  hearing. 

On  Thursday,  contributions  to  these 
extended  hearings  on  S.  1676,  my  bill  to 
coordinate  and  disseminate  birth  control 
Information  upon  request  will  be  made 
by  a  man  who  is  highly  qualified  to 
discuss  food  and  housing  needs — Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman. 


NOTICE    OP    WEATHER    MODIFICA- 
_TTON   HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  and  other 
interested  persons,  I  want  to  announce 
tluit  hearings  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  S.  2875,  the  bill  to  authorize  and 
dli-ect  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  program  of 
scientific  and  engineering  research,  ex- 
periments, tests,  and  operations  for  in- 
creasing the  yield  of  water  from  atmos- 
pheric sources.  The  hearings  will  start 
at  10  a.m..  Monday,  March  21,  1966,  in 
room  3110.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
and  continue  until  all  of  those  wishing 
to  be  heard  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
testify. 

S.  2875  was  introduced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Ansbison, 
for  himself  and  20  othw  Senators,  on 
February  4,  1966.  The  purpow  of  the 
bill  is  to  Implement  recommendatians  re- 
cently released  by  the  National  8eienoe 
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Foundation  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  In 
weather  modification  and  Its  possible  ef- 
fect on  our  water  supply  and  resources, 
it  is  my  intention  to  Invite  testimony 
from  qualified  scientific  and  engineering 
individuals  to  give  the  committee  the 
benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. I  trust  that  a  complete  record  of 
both  past  eu:tivltles  and  the  possibilities 
for  the  future  can  be  completely  ex- 
plored. It  is  time  to  move  forward  in 
this  field  with  boldness  and  perseverance, 
and  8.  2875  is  a  step  in  this  direction. 
We  must  continue  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  meet  this  Nation's  water  needs. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINO  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  RUSSELL  E.  SMITH  TO  BE 
UJS.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  DISTRICT 
OP  MONTANA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  10.  1966.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Russell  E.  Smith,  of  Mon- 
tana, to  be  U.S.  district  Judge,  district  of 
Montana,  vice  William  D.  Murray,  re- 
tired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClxllanI, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI.  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINO  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  FRB^ERICK  J.  R.  HEEBE 
TO  BE  U.S.  "SISTRICT  JUDGE. 
EASTERN  DISTRICT  OP  LOUISI- 
ANA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  10,  1966,  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room 
2300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomiiaatlon  of  Frederick  J.  R.  Heebee, 
of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge, 
eastern  district  of  Loulslaiui,  vice  Prank 
B.  Ellis,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  IMr.  McCLZLLAif], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrttska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAIJ3,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  foUowa: 

By  Mr.  FTTLBRIOHT: 
Certtfleat*  of  merit  laaued  by  the  American 
R«d  CroM  to  Howard  E.  Haug«rud:  article 
publlahed  la  tbe  Waahlagton,  D.C..  Dally 
News  of  February  4,  lOM.  entitled  "Dramatic 
Mlnutea  on  a  Bridge";  article  publUhed  In 


the  State  Department  Newaletter  of  Feb- 
niary  lOM,  entitled  "R«d  Croes  Cite*  Hauge- 
rud  for  Saving  Policeman's  Life";  and  letter* 
from  the  Vice  Preeldent,  Representative 
Thouab  K.  MoacAN,  Senator  PxTLsaicHT.  Sen- 
ator MoNSALx,  Senator  McCleixan,  Repre- 
sentative Pbassx,  and  Senator  McCabtht,  all 
in  commendation  of  Mr.  Haugerud. 


THE   MAN  WHO  LEADS   AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  DEBATE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  To- 
ronto Daily  Star,  one  of  Canada's  great- 
est papers,  recently  presented  to  its 
readers  a  discerning  portrait  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  under  the  heading  'The 
Man  Who  Leads  America's  Greatest  De- 
bate." Says  the  article,  by  Staff  Writer 
Robert  Nielsen  under  a  Washington  date- 
line: 

Questioning  national  dogma  and  offending 
conventional  wisdom  Is  a  risky  habit,  es- 
pecially at  times  of  streea.  •  •  •  His  prestige 
as  one  of  that  rare  species,  the  phlloeopher- 
atateaman,  is  grounded  in  a  23-year  record 
of  reasoned  and  often  prophetic  discourses 
as  Representative  and  Senator. 

As  the  article  points  out.  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT  has  been  a  prophet  or  a  promoter 
of  all  the  major  constructive  and  mod- 
erating influences  in  world  affairs,  in- 
cluding foreign  aid,  coexistence,  and  re- 
straining of  nuclear  arms  rivalry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  which  is  such  a 
deserved  tribute  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  may  be  printed  in  the  Con- 

CRKSSIONAL  RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  as  follows : 

Tm    Man    Who   Lxaos    Aiczrica'b    Obkatxst 
Debatx — PtTLSarOHT    Ooca    on    THiNxmo, 

AND    SaTINO    THI    UNTHINKABLC 

(By  Robert  Nielsen) 

Washinoton. — The  Vietnam  ulcer  haa  be- 
gun to  perforate  and  inflame  the  American 
body  politic. 

It  is  a  time  when  conventional  polltlclana 
talk  of  "honor"  or  "victory"  or  at  least  "firm- 
ness." But  Senator  Jamks  Woxiam  Fxtl- 
BBioRT  goes  on  doing  what  comae  natiumlly 
to  him — thinking  unthinkable  thoughts  and 
uttering  them  when  he  believe  they  should 
be  aired. 

He  is  doing  It  this  week  aa  bis  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  opens  what 
amounts  to  a  full-dress  public  Inquiry  into 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

A  few  days  ago  Fulmuort  muaed  aloud. 
In  hia  soft  Osark  drawl,  on  whether  the 
United  States  had  been  wrong  to  commit  it- 
self In  South  Vietnam,  and  on  whether  a 
great  nation  could  admit  such  a  mistake 
and  draw  back. 

Then  he  bored  In  on  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  with  embarraaalng  questions 
about  the  origins  of  the  war. 

Questioning  national  dogma  and  offending 
conventional  wisdom  Is  a  risky  habit,  es- 
pecially at  times  of  stress,  and  PrrLBBicRr'a 
latest  heresies  have  clearly  earned  him  the 
displeasure  of  President  Johnson,  who  shows 
an  increasing  preference  for  yes  men. 

Jobnaon  snubbed  Fulbright  at  a  meeting 
with  30  congressional  leaders  before  announc- 
ing the  resumption  of  U.S.  bombing  of  Nortb 
Vietnam. 

OVKECDTTCAnD 

The  Senator  had  Just  begun  an  exposition 
of  AnMrican  policy  in  Aala  since  World  War 
n  when  the  President  pointedly  turned  to 
Rusk  and  started  a  conversation. 


FuLBUoar  haa  known  worse  rebuffs  than 
that. 

President  Truman  once  called  him  "an 
overeducated  Oxford  s.o.b."  (Fulbright  was 
a  Rhodes  scholar)  for  suggesting  that  the 
President  should  resign  when  the  opposition 
party  captures  Congress  in  the  midterm 
elections — as  the  Republicans  did  in  1046. 

The  late  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  tried  to 
nickname  him  "Senator  Halfbrlght."  It 
never  took,  except  among  some  rlghtwlng 
patriots  who  are  regurgitating  their  old  scur- 
rUitles  into  FtJLBRicHT's  mallbag  these  days. 

But  those  who  have  disagreed  with  Ful- 
bright have  usually  found,  in  the  end,  that 
it  Is  unsafe  to  ignore  his  deeply  considered 
opinions. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  carries  the  main  burden  of  the 
Senate's  constitutional  duty  to  give  advice 
and  consent  to  administration  foreign  policy, 
his  words  automatically  carry  weight. 

His  prestige  as  one  of  that  rare  species,  the 
philosopher-statesman,  is  grounded  In  a  23- 
year  record  of  reasoned  and  often  prophetic 
discourses  aa  Representative  and  Senator. 

Although  he  Is  exceptionally  mild  man- 
nered, and  almost  unfailingly  temperate  in 
language,  Fulbright  has  ample  inner  tough- 
ness for  the  role  of  Oreat  Dissenter  In  foreign 
policy  matters. 

LAP8X 

When  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  by  Cuban 
exiles  was  being  considered  In  1961,  Ful- 
bright did  not  fear  to  pit  his  detached  schol- 
arly Judgment  against  the  optimism  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Pentagon, 
and  the  State  Department. 

He  wrote  President  Kennedy  a  long  memo 
condemning  the  project  on  both  political  and 
moral  grounds.  After  the  fiasco,  the  Presi- 
dent said  to  him  within  the  hearing  of 
others:  "You  are  the  only  one  here  who  has  a 
right  to  say  'I  told  you  so.'  " 

McCarthy's  fear -and -smear  tactics  caused 
one  of  Fulbright's  few  lapses  from  moderate 
speech.  He  observed  that  democracy  has 
"no  apparatiu  to  deal  with  the  boor,  the  liar, 
the  lout." 

At  a  time  when  President  Elsenhower  was 
trying  to  pussyfoot  around  the  rampant  Mc- 
Carthy, and  when  Congress  was  afruid  of 
him,  Fulbright  was  the  lone  Senator  to  vote 
to  cut  off  funds  for  McCarthy's  Investiga- 
tions. 

By  the  end  of  the  same  year  (1054)  his 
mincoity  of  one  had  become  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  voting  censure  of  McCarthy  and 
breaking  the  latter's  political  power. 

Arkansas  lost  an  educator,  and  the  United 
States  gained  a  statesman,  as  a  result  of 
Fulbright's  having  got  fired,  for  parochial 
political  reasons,  from  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas. 

He  made  hla  mark  in  bis  first  year  (1043) 
as  a  freshman  Repreeentative,  successfully 
moving  a  resolution  favoring  U.S.  member- 
ship In  a  world  organization  with  powers 
adequate  to  keep  the  peace.  This  was  a 
forerunner  to  the  eetabUshment  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  a  decisive  breakaway 
from  American  isolationism. 

Yet  when  the  U.N.  Charter  was  being  eu- 
phorlcally  hailed  in  1046,  Fulbright  rose  in 
the  Senate  to  voice  critical  reservations. 

The  U.N.  was  being  sold  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  not  infringe  national  sover- 
eignty, he  noted.  But  unless  it  developed 
to  the  point  where  it  limited  the  autonomy 
of  nations  In  their  dealings  with  others,  it 
would  prove  ineffective. 

The  rule  of  law,  backed  by  UJf.  power  to 
settle  disputes,  could  not  operate  if  the 
member  nations  retained  absolute  aover- 
•Ignty. 


Since  then  Fulbright  has  been  a  prophet 
or  a  promoter  of  nearly  every  major  con- 
structive or  moderating  tendency  In  world 
affairs:     Foreign    economic    aid,    European 
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union,  the  coexistence  of  cat)ltallsm  and  com- 
munism, "polycentrlsm"  in  the  Communist 
world;  restraint  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Even  without  that  record,  his  fame  would 
endure  from  one  simple  idea  he  had  in  1046 : 
Conversion  of  surplus  U.S.  military  supplies, 
left  overseas  after  the  war.  Into  exchange 
scholarships. 

At  last  count,  more  than  36,000  Americana 
had  gone  overseas  on  Fulbiight  scholarships, 
and  47,000  men  and  womem  had  come  to 
study  in  the  United  States. 

Fulbright,  now  60,  was  aiore  noted  as  an 
athlete  and  good  mixer  than  as  a  scholar  at 
Oxford  University. 

Fulbright  derives  his  authority  from  his 
habit  of  standing  back  poolly  from  the 
chaotic  flux  of  current  events,  trying  to  detect 
the  signiflcant  movements  and  then  fltting 
them  into  their  historical  oontexts. 

Hia  mind  is  richly  stocked  with  political 
history,  and  he  resorts  fnequently  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  of 
the  18th  and  10th  century  thinkers. 

In  a  sense  he  Is  still  an  od  icator.  From 
his  Senate  forum  he  periodically  lectures  the 
American  people  about  their  qualities,  both 
gooil  and  bad,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the 
difficulties  of  conducting  an  intelligent  for- 
eign iJoUcy. 

"We  have  clung  too  long  to  our  youth  as 
a  nation,  during  which  our  foreign  policy 
consisted  in  a  series  of  exhilwatlng  and  suc- 
cessful adventures.  •  •  •  Bwt  we  live  now  in 
a  far  more  difficult  and  more  dangerous 
world,  a  world  in  which  we  must  come  of  age. 
Neither  Ood  nor  nature  has  preordained  the 
triumph  of  our  free  society. : 


has  never  depended  on  the  favor  of  Presi- 
dents. Or  even  on  the  agreement  of  hla 
colleagues  in  Congress. 

His  constituency  la  scattered  across  the 
country  and  many  parts  of  the  world.  In 
centers  of  learning  and  especially  among 
students  and  practlUoners  of  international 
relations. 

LOTAL 

HlB  following  is  select.  Influential,  and 
loyal. 

His  own  statxiB  is  unique,  and  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  British  Labor  dissidents 
wired  a  protest  to  him,  rather  than  Johnson, 
over  the  resumption  of  bombing. 

Even  if  the  Presidential  frowns  should  be 
followed  by  thunderbolte,  Pulbricht  might 
take  solace  at  having  moved  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  to  this  hyjserbole: 

"The  role  he  plays  in  Washington  U  an 
indispensable  role:  There  is  no  one  else  who 
la  so  powerful  and  also  so  wise." 
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future  and  Join  their  fellow  countrymen 
in  preserving  the  heritage  and  reali^ng 
the  promise  of  our  great  land. 

The  people  of  Nebraska  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship.  Inscribed  on  our 
centennial  seal  is  "Welcome  to  Ne- 
braskaland— where  the  West  begins." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  through  the  individual  effort  of 
Nebraskans  combined  with  the  support 
of  all  the  Nation,  the  Nebraska  Centen- 
nial of  1967  will  be  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess with  lasting  effects  on  our  fine  State 
and  our  great  Nation. 


NEBRASKA'S  STATEHOOD  DAY 
AND  CENTENNIAL 


TRICKS        I 

"History  plays  cruel  trick^.  It  allowed  us 
to  beUeve  that  the  triumphs  'of  our  past  were 
the  product  of  our  vigor  and  resourcefulness 
alone.  What  we  failed  to  j>ercelve  in  our 
past  was  the  presence  of  another  element: 
The  element  of  an  improbable  run  of  luck, 
the  luck  of  a  rich  and  unspoiled  continent 
far  removed  from  the  oentere  of  power  poli- 
tics and  world  conflicts." 

Although  he  Is  a  hero  to  liberal  Inter- 
naUonalists  and  a  dirty  wdnd  to  the  self- 
styled  conservaUves  of  the  radical  right, 
Fulbright  himself  is  palpably  a  conserva- 
tive. He  has  a  conservative's  respect  for 
tradition  and  an  aristocrat's  ihlstrust  of  mass 
Impulses. 

He  has  voted  the  straight  southern  line 
against  dvll  rlghu.  without!  apologies  and 
with  inner  discomforts  thaft  can  only  be 
guessed  at,  since  he  is  certainly  not  a  bigot. 

He  is  forever  counseling  the  United  States 
to  be  prudent  as  well  as  conciliatory  in  for- 
eign affairs,  to  beware  of  thinking  it  can 
police  the  world  or  remake  tJhe  world  in  its 
image. 

moderation 

If  Fulbright  is  passionate  4(out  anything 
it  la  moderation. 

But  hU  insistent  desire  to  see  things  In 
their  true  proporUons  can  startle  his  coun- 
trymen when  it  collides  with  national  myths 
and  obsessions— as  when  ha  rated  Fidel 
Castro  "a  nuisance  but  not  a  grave  threat" 
to  the  United  States. 

Now  he  Is  applying  his  systtm  of  measure- 
ment to  Vietnam  and  if  he  turns  out  right  it 
will  not  be  said,  as  it  often  has  been,  that 
he  was  "right  too  soon." 

In  fact,  he  swallowed  this  wt«k  some  of  the 
humble  medicine  he  suggested  for  the  coun- 
try, and  admitted  he  had  been  wrong  to  en- 
dorse a  1064  congressional  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  take  all  necesaary 
steps  to  repel  aggression  in  southeast  Asia 

Johnson  now  is  waving  thja  blank  check 
under  Congress'  nose,  and  Fulbright 
evidently  would  like  to  write  some  conditions 
Into  it. 

This  wiU  not  restore  him  to  the  best  graces 
««   the  White  House,   but  Hum.  Fulbright 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  99  years 
ago  today,  on  March  1,  1867,  the  free 
State  of  Nebraska  was  recognized  as  the 
37th  State  in  the  Union.  Today  we  cele- 
brate our  natal  day. 

One  year  from  now  Nebraska  will  be 
celebrating  its  100th  birthday.  Ground- 
work has  been  laid  for  ceremonies  and 
festivities  marking  the  anniversary  of  a 
century  of  pioneer  heritage. 

A  fondly  remembered  part  of  that 
heritage  is  the  postal  history  of  Nebraska 
as  a  State  and  territory.  Nebraska's  re- 
quest for  the  Issuance  of  a  Nebraska 
statehood  centennial  commemorative 
stamp  in  1967  is  presently  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  Post  Office  Department.  The 
Centennial  Commission's  Commemora- 
tive Stamp  Committee  has  plans  for  re- 
staging  the  first  night  airmail  flight  from 
North  Platte  to  Omaha.  The  Pony  Ex- 
press run  from  Palrbury  to  Scottsblufl 
will  be  reenacted  along  the  original 
route. 

The  centennial  program,  according  to 
the  Nebraska  Centennial  Commission, 
has  a  three-part  objective.  The  first  is 
to  honor  our  heritage.  It  Is  only 
through  examination  of  our  past  and  ad- 
herence to  proven  ideals  and  principles 
that  we  can  be  true  to  the  land  and  con- 
tinue to  have  a  heritage  worthy  of  honor. 
It  Is  remembered  at  this  time  that  these 
sturdy  pioneers  made  sacred  the  land 
called  Nebraska  by  their  great  bravery 
and  sacrifices.  By  principles  based  upon 
a  strong  democratic  ideal  and  spiritual 
faith  a  heritage  has  been  forged  deserv- 
ing our  highest  respect.  We  are  unalter- 
ably committed  to  its  preservation. 

The  second  aim  of  our  program  Ls  a 
celebration  or  commemoration  begin- 
ning on  our  Statehood  Day.  March  1, 
1967,  and  running  through  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  1967.  This  period  of  time  will 
be  filled  with  activities  of  national  and 
local  importance  and  Interest.  It  is  in- 
deed fitting  that  these  8  months  be  set 
aside  to  commemorate  the  work  of  many 
years  which  have  given  us  such  a  great 
State  today.  This  is  the  birthday  party. 
The  third  objective  is  a  rededication 
to  the  future.  With  renewed  spirits  and 
confidence,  Nebraskans  will  look  to  the 


WAR  ON  HUNGER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal  strong- 
ly endorses  President  Johnson's  new 
food-for-freedom  program. 

The  Farm  Journal  called  rather  ur- 
gently last  October  for  efforts  to  meet 
the  population  food  crisis  in  the  world. 
That  editorial  appeared  in  the  Record  of 
January  14.  In  its  new  comment  on  the 
President's  world  food  proposal  the  mag- 
azine suggests  that  the  label  "war  on 
hunger"  would  be  appropriate.    It  says: 

We'd  prefer  "war  on  hunger"  (words  which 
the  President  used).  They  have  the  neces- 
sary ring  of  urgency. 

As  a  past  director  of  food  for  peace 
and  author  of  a  book  entitled  "War 
Against  Want,"  1  offer  no  specific  label 
for  the  Nation's  food  program,  but  I 
would  like  to  Join  Farm  Journal  Editor 
Carroll  P.  Streeter  in  his  comment  that 
there  should  be  a  "necessary  ring  of  ur- 
gency" about  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Farm  Journal  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oooo  Hunger  Program 
President  Johnson's  new  food-for-freedom 
program,  with  its  implications  for  U.S.  farm- 
ers and  for  the  hungry  of  the  world  has 
Farm  Journal's  full  support.  It  agrees  In 
Intent  with  what  we  have  been  advocating 
for  months,  particularly  in  our  war-on- 
hunger  statement  on  this  page  of  last 
October. 

The  food-for-i  '^ce  Ubel  has  apparently 
been  tossed  aside  .he  new  one  Un't  much 
better.  We'd  r  cier  "war  on  hunger"  (words 
which  the  President  used).  They  have  the 
necessary  ring  of  lu-gency. 

In  essence  the  policy  calls  for  expanding 
our  food  shipments  from  here  to  a  pracU- 
cable  degree:  trying  to  put  more  of  them  on 
a  long  time  loan  basis;  going  into  the  market 
to  buy  what  the  hungry  need,  not  Just  dump- 
ing surpluses  we  want  to  get  rid  of;  sending 
food  only  to  those  who  will  show  real  effort 
to  help  themselves;  clamping  down  on  feed- 
ing unfriendly  nations  (does  Russian  belong 
here?);  and  guardedly  bringing  back  Into 
production  as  fast  as  needed,  but  no  faster, 
Bome  of  our  60  million  acres  of  idle  land! 
Nothing  was  said  about  charging  more  of 
thU  cost  to  something  other  than  agricul- 
ture— a  step  we  still  urge. 

If  we  really  hew  to  these  Unes  and  not 
Just  talk  about  them,  and  If  we  move  In  the 
direction  of  more  "freedom"  for  American 
farmers  as  well  aa  freedom  frMn  hunger  (a 
big  "If"  indeed),  our  "hunger"  campaign 
win  be  on  the  right  track  at  last.  Let's  see 
now  if  we  do  as  we  say. 
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FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE  FOR 
USB    AS    A   DDET   SUPPLEMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  announced  recently  a  dramatic 
breakthrough  In  the  worldwide  struggle 
against  hunger  when  he  revealed  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  process  for  produc- 
ing a  wholesome  fish  protein  concentrate 
which  can  be  used  as  a  diet  supplement 
throughout  the  world. 

For  many  years  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  provide  food  for  the 
world's  hungry  people.  The  accelerat- 
ing pace  of  modem  life  makes  the  prob- 
lems of  each  country  the  concern  of  all 
countries,  and  hunger  is  the  greatest 
common  enemy  in  the  world  today.  The 
■tatistlcs  of  world  hunger  do  not  need 
repeating.  The  President's  recent  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  food  for  freedom 
clearly  doctmiented  the  problem. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  realize  that  more 
than  half  of  the  world's  inhabitants  are 
either  chronically  hungry  or  consistently 
undernourished. 

The  task  of  providing  food  for  the 
world's  starving  millions  has  challenged 
American  ingenuity,  and  America  has  re- 
sponded in  many  ways.  One  response — 
the  one  cited  by  Secretary  Udall — raises 
the  intriguing  probability  that  the  har- 
vest of  the  future  can  come  from  the 
sea. 

The  bounty  contained  In  the  world's 
oceans  has  never  been  underestimated. 
Scientists  and  nutritional  experts  have 
long  known  that  flsh  eind  fish  products 
could  go  far  toward  erasing  hunger  In 
many  countries  of  the  world.  The  ques- 
tion has  always  been,  how  could  this  In- 
valuable resource  be  exploited,  how  could 
we  actually  get  these  tish  products  into 
the  mouths  of  the  hungry? 

An  enormous  amount  of  research  has 
gone  toward  answering  this  question,  and 
out  of  it  has  come  at  least  one  very  hope- 
ful product.  That  product  is  called  flsh 
protein  concentrate,  or  flsh  flour.  It 
seems  to  offer  an  exciting  victory  In  the 
war  agtdnst  hunger. 

Flsh  protein  concentrate  Is  an  utterly 
new  concept  In  the  food  Industry.  For 
years  fishermen  and  flsh  processors  have 
used  many  devices  to  preserve  flsh 
against  rapid  deterioration.  They  have 
salted  flsh.  smoked  it,  dried  it,  canned  it, 
fnwen  it.  And  they  have  been  success- 
ful in  part  with  each  of  these  methods. 
But  in  every  case  they  have  been  trying 
to  preserve  flsh  in  a  form  very  closely 
raMoabling  Its  original  state,  and  not  try- 
ing to  extract  from  flsh  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  nutritional  value. 

The  process  which  results  in  flsh  pro- 
tein concentrate  takes  a  different  ap- 
proach. It  is  aimed  not  at  preserving 
flsh  In  its  original  state,  but  ratlier  at 
taking  advantage  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  protein  which  is  concentrated 
in  even  the  leaai  valuable  type  of  flsh. 

Protein  deficiency  Is  the  most  promi- 
nent dement  of  malnutrition  in  the 
world  today.  Meat  is  far  too  expensive 
in  most  countries  to  provide  a  staple  diet 
Item  for  the  average  person.  Wheat 
yields  •mi>le  protein,  but  wheat  is  virts- 
ally  unknown  in  many  lands.  Vegetal>le8 
of  one   kind   or   aruither   are   common 


everywhere,  but  they  often  suK>Iy  only 
small  amoimts  of  a  low  qxiality  protein. 

Fish  protein  concentrate  is  designed  to 
meet  this  worldwide  need  for  protein 
with  a  food  supplement  which  contaliu 
a  high  amount  of  high  quality  animal 
protein  in  a  form  which  Is  safe,  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  transport,  and  palatable. 

The  idea  of  developing  a  flsh  flour  has 
been  ciurent  among  fishery  technologists 
for  more  than  a  decade.  But  it  has  al- 
ways faced  a  tangle  of  questions:  could 
a  flsh  protein  concentrate  be  developed 
economically?  Could  it  be  made  accept- 
able in  countries  where  flsh  is  not  a  com- 
mon or  recognizable  part  of  the  diet? 

In  1963  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior began  Intensive  research  into  these 
questions,  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  soon  Joined  in  the  project 
Work  began  with  tests  on  various  meth- 
ods of  removing  the  water  and  oil  from 
the  whole  flsh  so  that  it  yielded  a  dry, 
white  powder  containing  most  of  the  pro- 
tein and  minerals  of  the  original  raw 
flsh. 

On  the  basis  of  preliminary  research 
in  the  laboratory,  the  Bureau  was  able  to 
design  a  model  scale  PPC  production 
plant  which  could  manufacture  100 
poimds  of  FPC  per  day.  While  research 
continued  at  the  laboratory,  construction 
of  the  scale  plant  was  begun,  and  the 
plant  was  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1965.  This  plant  greatly  accelerated  the 
PPC  study. 

It  was  apparent  early  in  the  study  that 
a  protein  product  which  would  be  made 
available  to  the  poor  of  the  world  has 
to  be  manufactured  at  a  very  low  cost. 
That  meant  using  the  whole  flsh  as  raw 
material — not  a  flllet.  or  a  steak,  but  the 
whole  flsh.  And  this  Introduced  the 
problem  of  wholesomeness. 

With  this  and  other  considerations  in 
mind,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries began  through  exhaiistive  tests  to 
narrow  down  the  focus  of  its  quest.  By 
last  simimer  it  had  developed  a  process 
whereby  Atlantic  red  hake,  a  cheap  and 
plentiful  flsh,  could  be  turned  into  a 
highly  acceptable  protein  concentrate 
through  treatment  with  isopropyl  alco- 
hol. The  protein  content  of  this  pow- 
dery sutjstance  is  extremely  high — about 
80  percent.  The  estimated  price  is  very 
low — somewhere  between  14  and  29  cents 
a  pound,  depending  on  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  which  produces  it. 

In  October  of  last  year  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  pronounced  the  concentrate 
"wholesome,  highly  nutritious,  stable, 
safe,  and  capable  of  economic  produc- 
tion and  mariceting."  The  Committee's 
report  further  said : 

The  product  blends  well  with  other  forms 
of  food.  The  Committee  has  tested  It  as  an 
Ingredient  In  beverages,  noodles,  gravy,  bread, 
and  cookies.  In  percentages  high  enough  to 
be  of  nutritional  significance,  the  product  is 
scarcely  detectable,  and  in  most  forms,  not 
at  all. 

A  similar  test,  a  flavor  profile,  was 
conducted  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  It 
revealed  that  flsh  protein  concentrate  is 
not  fishy  in  taste.  FPC  has  been  In- 
corporated in  noodles  at  levels  up  to  10 
percent,  in  milkshakes  at  levels  of  20 


percent,  and  In  dry  beef  gravy  mixes  at 
up  to  20  percent.  In  no  case  was  a  flsh 
flavor  detected  by  a  trained  panel.  FPC 
was  even  used  in  the  making  of  tortillas, 
with  no  flsh  taste  and  no  change  in 
flavor. 

On  October  14,  1965,  the  National 
Academy's  Committee  recommended  that 
the  U.S.  Government  arrange  for  the 
production  of  3,000  tons  of  flsh  protein 
concentrate  within  2  yetws.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  an  experi- 
mental pilot  plant  be  constructed  and 
operated  which  could  produce  10  tons  of 
concentrate  per  day  based  on  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercisd  Fisheries'  process. 
These  developments,  culminating  in  Sec- 
retary Udall's  recent  announcement, 
make  it  clear  that  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate has  been  tested  and  proved  to 
be  a  valuable,  commercially  marketable 
jjroduct.  The  question  remains,  how 
can  it  best  be  used? 

Surely  our  flrst  consideration  should 
be  America's  foreign  aid  program.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  proposed  a  food-for- 
freedom  plan  designed  to  put  America's 
skill  and  abundance  at  the  service  of  the 
worldwide  fight  against  hunger.  Fish 
protein  concentrate  should  become  a  key 
commodity  in  American  food  shipments 
to  poor  nations.  The  Bureau  of  Cwn- 
merclal  Fisheries,  working  closely  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  should 
distribute  enormous  amounts  of  flsh  pro- 
tein concentrate  which  would  have  a 
strong  effect  on  the  world's  nutrition. 
It  should  also  make  available  to  the 
coimtries  of  the  developing  world  the 
fruits  of  this  technical  breakthrough  so 
that  each  country  could  commence  its 
own  production. 

The  potential  of  flsh  protein  concen- 
trate as  a  worldwide  nutritional  supple- 
ment is  clear.  But  let  me  point  out  that 
commercial  production  and  distribution 
of  flsh  protein  concentrate  could  also 
have  widespread  beneflts  in  the  United 
States.  In  our  own  country  nearly  13 
percent  of  all  hotiseholds  do  not  meet 
two-thirds  of  the  food  nutrient  allow- 
ances recommended  for  their  diets. 

Another  lmix>rtant  beneflciary  would 
be  the  UJ3.  fishing  industry.  Full-scale 
production  of  flsh  protein  concentrate 
would  enable  fishermen  to  use  flsh  which 
they  now  catch  and  discard  because  the 
flsh  are  of  InsufOcient  commercial  value. 
Pish  protein  concentrate  would  increase 
the  present  use  of  flsh  by  7  billion  pounds 
per  year  in  the  United  States  alone. 
Commercial  use  of  flsh  protein  concen- 
trate would  also  allow  fishermen  to  work 
steadily  the  year  round,  catching  mar- 
ketable ^Tecies  of  flsh  when  they  are 
available  and  turning  to  species  suitable 
for  flsh  protein  concentrate  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  This  new  process 
could  stabilize  and  diversify  the  flsh  mar- 
ket, and  increase  employment  in  flsh 
processing  plants. 

But  beyond  the  immediate  advantages 
to  the  flshlng  Industry,  production  of 
flsh  protein  concentrate  would  also  bene- 
flt  other  pcirts  of  our  economy.  A  major 
FT*C  program  would  of  course  mean  in- 
creased demands  for  ships  and  thus  more 
w<N-k  for  shipbuilders.  It  would  also 
open  a  new  fleld  of  research  into  flsh 
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processing  and  the  develbpment  of  new 
processing  techniques.  And  it  could 
very  well  mean  a  whole  new  line  of  fm^fis 
for  domestic  use — many  major  food  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  have  ex- 
pressed Interest  in  the  use  of  PPC  in 
everyday  food  such  as  cereal,  bread. 
pastry,  and  even  candy. 

The  potential  contribution  that  fish 
protein  concentrate  can  make  lx)th  at 
home  and  abroad  is  clear,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  plan  now  to  take  advantage 
of  its  beneflts.  I,  therefore,  propose  a 
six-point  action  program  to  Insure  that 
fish  protein  concentrate  is  put  to  work 
quickly  and  effectively. 

First.  Our  flrst  objective  must  be  to 
obtain  approval  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  for  the  commercial  mar- 
keting of  PPC.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  so  far  refused  approval 
for  domestic  marketing  of  FPC  t>ecause 
the  product  uses  the  whole  fish,  including 
the  portions  which  are  normally  dis- 
carded. But  exhaustive  tests  by  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Pisheries,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  and  an  inde- 
pendent testing  firm  all  show  that  the 
new  FPC  recently  develpped  Is  safe  and 
wholesome.  I" 

In  order  to  obtain  PDA  approval,  a 
group  of  New  England  Senators  has 
twice  petitioned  the  FDA,  and  a  formal 
petition  under  the  provisions  of  the  food 
additives  amendments  to  permit  com- 
mercial use  of  FPC,  Is  presently  pend- 
ing. This  petition  should  be  acted  upon 
promptly,  and  in  my  judgment,  favor- 
ably. 

Second.  We  must  woik  to  obtain  pas- 
sage of  Senator  Bartlettt's  bill  providing 
for  the  construction  of  experimental 
plants  to  produce  fish  protein  concen- 
trate. This  bill,  S.  2720,  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop, 
through  experimentation  and  the  con- 
struction of  up  to  five  demonstration 
plants,  practical  and  economic  means 
for  the  production  of  PPC  by  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry.  I  expect  hear- 
ings to  be  held  on  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  and  I  urge  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  insure  its  final  passage  this 
year. 

The  research  done  so  far  on  FPC  has 
only  opened  the  door  to  much  greater 
opportunities  which  lie  Ui  its  future  de- 
velopment. The  possibilities  inherent  in 
developing  food  from  the  sea  are  too  vast 
to  summarize  here.  But  it  is  clear  that 
to  resdize  these  possibilities  greater  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  future  research 
and  development.  In  particular,  at  least 
two  major  programs  should  be  expanded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
immediately. 

Third.  Through  the  fitithority  already 
existing  under  present  \  law,  the  Bureau 
should  institute  a  series  of  technological 
studies.  It  is  not  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  ultimately  every  fishing  vessel,  large 
or  small,  would  have  on  board  the  facil- 
ities to  produce  FPC  from  any  kind  of 
flsh,  with  nothing  wasted  and  nothing 
thrown  back  into  the  sea.  But  to  make 
this  possible  we  must  design  a  process- 
ing plant  small  enough  to  be  carried  on 
board  ship.  Existing  studies  demonstrate 
that  such  plants  are  possible.  What  re- 
mains to  be  solved  ar^  the  engineering 


problems  Incident  to  such  construction. 
If  we  devote  the  resources,  it  is  clear 
that  these  technological  difficulties  can 
be  overcome. 

Fourth.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  can  also  bring  to  bear  on  fu- 
ture research  and  exploitation  of  FPC 
the  great  resources  of  private  industry. 
Under  the  existing  law  and  under  the 
authority  which  would  be  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  passage 
of  S.  2720,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  has  broad  authority  to  con- 
tract with  private  industry.  This  au- 
thority should  be  exercised  to  encourage 
firms  with  experience  In  the  area,  such 
as  VIOBIN,  to  undertake  economic  feasi- 
bility studies  and  research  into  market- 
ing and  distribution  methods.  Com- 
mercial exploitation  of  FPC  will  pro- 
ceed at  a  far  greater  pace  If  we  can 
harness  the  resources  of  private  indus- 
try in  its  behalf,  with  technical  assist- 
ance made  available  by  the  Government. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  public  and 
private  effort  in  research  and  develop- 
ment is  taking  place,  we  must  insure  that 
the  contribution  which  FPC  can  make 
to  the  war  on  malnutrition  and  hunger 
is  realized  lx)th  at  home  and  abroad. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge : 

Fifth.  That  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  presently  establish  a  close 
coordinating  link  with  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  In  this  way,  once 
fish  protein  conceritrate  is  approved  by 
the  FDA  for  domestic  consumption,  the 
product  could  be  made  immediately 
available  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Sixth.  That  FPC  be  included  in  our 
food-for-freedom  program.  Under  the 
President's  program  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  will  continue  to  msike  full 
use  of  our  farm  goods  In  combating 
hunger  around  the  world.  Amendment 
No.  485  to  the  President's  food-for-free- 
dom program,  which  I  was  pleased  to 
cosponsor,  would  include  domestic  fish- 
ery products  among  the  commodities  to 
be  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  use  in  this  program. 

This  amendment  should  receive  wide 
support  so  that  upon  approval  by  the 
FDA,  fish  protein  concentrate  can  be 
exported  under  the  President's  program 
in  substantial  quantities.  Further- 
more, in  addition  to  the  product  itself, 
the  recent  breakthrough  In  processing 
FPC  from  whole  fish  should  be  offered  by 
the  United  States,  through  our  AID  pro- 
gram, to  those  countries  which  can  ex- 
ploit the  process  in  the  development  of 
their  own  fish  food  resources.  In  this 
way  the  maximuni  beneflts  of  this  high 
protein  resource  cain  be  realized  through- 
out the  world. 

These  are  the  steps  I  believe  must  be 
pursued  if  the  Nation  and  the  world  are 
to  reap  the  full  benefits  from  the  develop- 
ment of  flsh  protein  concentrate.  And 
these  steps  must  be  taken  quickly,  for 
the  hunger  and  malnutrition  which  af- 
filct  so  many  of  the  people  in  the  world 
takes  its  human  toll  with  each  passing 
day. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  BORDER 
MUSEUM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  and   inspiring 


cultural  efforts  now  moving  ahead  in  my 
State  is  the  Middle  Border  Museum 
adjacent  to  the  campus  of  Dakota  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Mitchell.  Mr.  Leon- 
ard Jennewein,  director  of  the  museum, 
with  the  help  of  concerned  South  Da- 
kotans  including  a  local  bank  executive, 
Mr.  John  Troth,  has  provided  superb 
leadership  for  the  development  of  the 
project.  The  museum  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  focnl  point  for  the  cultural  and 
historical  riches  of  the  area. 

The  January  16.  1966,  issue  of  Empire 
magazine,  a  supplement  to  the  Denver 
Post,  carries  an  interesting  article  about 
the  Mitchell  museum  entitled  "Messiahs 
of  the  Middle  Border,"  authored  by  Jeri 
Engh.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Messiahs  or  the  Middle  Border 
(By  Jerl  Engh) 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  back  In  1956, 
Leonard  Jennewein  ran  across  the  campus  of 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University  in  Mitchell,  S. 
Dak.  Smoke  billowed  from  the  windows  of 
College  Hall.  Jennewein,  well  knit  and 
muscled  despite  the  gray  In  his  hair,  ran 
grimly,  dragging  a  heavy  ladder. 

Several  students  rushed  to  help  him  heave 
the  ladder  up  to  a  west  window.  Inside  was 
an  extensive  mid-American  museum,  with 
art  gallery  and  library,  built  through  the 
years  to  the  brink  of  becoming  a  nationally 
respected  research  center  and  a  valuable  cul- 
tural focus  for  the  Great  Plains  region. 

Jennewein  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
only  to  be  ordered  down  by  a  fireman. 
Jennewein  descended,  but  he  was  desperate. 
He  cornered  the  fire  chief,  and  by  epic  persua- 
sion he  gained  permission  to  go  Into  the 
threatened  museum. 

By  this  time  flames  were  licking  angrily 
at  the  flrst  floor.  Clambering  up  the  ladder, 
Jennewein  and  one  of  his  students  grabbed 
whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on — 
sculpture,  paintings,  manuscripts.  Students 
clinging  to  the  ladder  tossed  them  to  other 
students  on  the  ground. 

But  in  a  matter  of  minutes  dense  smoke 
choked  the  room  and  the  heat  became  un- 
bearable. Jennewein  and  his  helpers  had  to 
retreat.  They  could  only  stand  back  and 
watch  the  flames  win. 

"Our  loss  was  inestimable,"  say  Jennewein. 
"TTie  museum  represented  years  of  concen- 
trated, dedicated  effort  by  many  Individuals 
to  establish  an  educational  and  artistic  cen- 
ter. Generous  people  who  had  loaned  or 
donated  objects  to  the  museum  suffered  the 
loss  of  their  family  treasures.  We  had  just 
been  on  the  verge  of  moving  the  museum  to 
a  new  building,  to  make  It  available  to  the 
public  on  a  large  scale." 

Perhaps  most  devastating  of  all.  the 
museum  library  was  destroyed.  Early  photo- 
graphs, maps,  tape  recordings,  Government 
documents,  more  than  5,000  bo(AB — many  of 
them  rare  and  autographed,  all  of  them  col- 
lected and  cataloged  by  Jennewein  over  a 
28-year  span — went  up  in  flames. 

The  movement  for  a  museum  had  bur- 
geoned on  the  DWTT  campus  at  the  edge  of 
Mitchell  in  1939.  Townsfolk,  as  well  as  uni- 
versity people,  formed  a  group  called  Friends 
of  the  Middle  Border  (FMB) ,  referring  to  the 
area  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Missouri 
River  country  and  began  a  concerted  effort 
to  record  all  aspects  of  Middle  Border  de- 
velopment: political,  economic,  educational, 
artistic. 

The  movement  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letter*. 
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8vch  m«a  m  John  D«w«y,  educational  phi- 
loaoplMr;  Outaon  Borglum.  Mulptor  of  Mount 
Ruabmore;  Carl  8*iulburg,  poet;  g»v«  the 
group  morel  support  uul  encouragement. 
The  people  of  Mttcb^  tought  out  mueeum 
Itema,  tackled  the  reaearch.  paid  the  light 
bllU.  and  kept  the  doora  open. 

By  the  liMO'a  a  eolld  museum  wae  growing. 
Individual*  gare  generously  of  their  time 
and  Dakota  Waaleyan  donated  apace.  Jen- 
neweln.  noted  authority  on  Great  Plains  and 
Middle  Border  hlatory.  Joined  the  faculty  at 
Dakota  Weeleyan  and  offered  the  leadership 
the  volunteer*  were  ready,  for.  He  took  on 
the  Job  of  executive  secretary  at  no  salary, 
donating  his  own  SKtanslve  historical  library 
to  the  museum. 

Just  before  the  Ore,  niB  member*  were 
about  to  launch  a  fund  campaign  to  expand 
the  museum.  Hie  fire  seemed  to  change  all 
that. 

But  the  ashes  at  the  disaster  were  still 
smoldering  when  Jenneweln  began  talking 
of  rebuilding  around  the  museum  and  art 
gallery  Items  he  had  saved.  His  courage 
spread  to  other*.  Friends  of  the  Middle 
Border  held  a  meetUkg  and  voted  to  start 
over  again. 

Before  the  fire,  niB  had  to  work  hard  to 
make  Itself  understood — Mitchell  was  too 
dose  to  ptoneer  days  for  historical  perspec- 
tive. Only  40  years  stretched  between  Sitting 
Bull  and  Scotch  Tape. 

But  the  fir*  stirred  many  Mitchell  people 
to  a  new  awareness  of  what  the  museum  had 
meant.  They  realised  the  hand-forged  plows 
and  carved  wooden  spoons  they  had  lost 
represented  more  than  a  means  of  living — 
they  represented  a  way  of  thinking.  Folks 
recognized  with  alarm  that  pioneer  artifacts 
were  being  relegated  to  the  sawdust  pile — 
and  they  set  out  to  rescue  them. 

Jenneweln  started  re-ooUectlng  books  for 
the  library.  A  local  schoolma'am  left  a 
legacy  sutBclent  to  build  a  new  museum 
building;  Dakota  Wesleyan  donated  the  land 
for  It.  In  leas  than  10  years  the  museum 
grew  larger  than  it  bad  ever  been  In  the 
past. 

Ironically,  the  very  success  of  PMB's  come- 
back created  a  new  crisis  which  came  close 
to  destroying  the  museum  all  over  again. 

The  Individuals  who  worked  hard  and  long 
to  reeatabUsh  the  museum  brought  it  to  a 
point  where  It  was  too  big  for  them  to  handle 
by  themselves.  The  collections  mushroomed 
out  of  the  museum  building  Into  cellars  and 
warehouses  all  over  town.  There  weren't 
enough  people  to  catalog  the  Items,  set  up 
exhibits,  guide  tours,  man  the  art  gallery. 
For  while  many  Mitchell  townspeople  were 
part  of  the  museum  effort,  the  great  majority 
of  the  community  were  only  vaguely  aware 
that  the  museum  existed.  FMB  needed  help. 
While  FMB  members  were  wrestling  the 
problem  at  how  to  get  such  help  without 
funds,  wheels  started  turning  In  an  un- 
looked-for direction. 

Mr*.  Agnes  Delaney.  a  housewife  and 
mother  of  7  children,  rode  a  bicycle  out  near 
the  FMB  building  one  quiet  afternoon  for 
some  exercise.  That  afternoon  she  learned 
FMB's  story,  and  "something  snapi>ed;  I  got 
excited  about  what  Mitchell  should  be  doing 
to  help." 

Mrs.  Delaney  rushed  to  rouse  Floss  Ronald, 
the  owner  of  the  Mitchell  Dally  Republic, 
who.  It  turned  out.  bad  been  an  early  FMB 
board  member.  The  board  hadn't  met  for 
years.  Floss  Ronald  phoned  Jenneweln  with 
an  idea:  "Oall  a  board  meeting:  111  round  up 
some  new  meaabers — lefs  get  something 
cracking." 

Jennewvla  had  been  watting  for  Just  such 
an  opportunity.  At  the  board  meeting  he 
produced  a  plMi  at  aetlon.  ooaptet*  wltb 
provialotta  for  nommlttaaa  on  program  plan- 
nine  mawharahtp,  finance,  publicatiooa  and 
publicity.  Boon,  an  army  of  willing  iitipnm 
were  ■wmrmloc  over  the  museum,  msking 
repairs,  fmnlnc  plotxirea,  setting  up  exhlblta. 


cataloging  books,  filing  pictures  and  nega- 
tives. Tbey  organised  a  fund  drive  which 
netted  enough  to  build  an  additloo  to  the 
museum. 

"Our  whole  purpose,"  says  John  Troth,  a 
Mitchell  businessman  who  enthusiastically 
heads  FMB's  new  board  of  directors,  "cen- 
ters on  the  Idea  of  stimulating  new  culture 
on  the  Middle  Border  by  displaying  the  old 
culture.  By  exhibiting  evidence  of  the  pio- 
neer's self-reliance  and  inventiveness,  we 
hope  to  spark  a  fresh  and  fruitful  native 
creativeness." 

In  summer,  66  volunteers  keep  the  mu- 
seum open  and  guided  tours  from  8  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.  8  days  a  week,  and  9  hours  on  Sun- 
days. College  students,  clubwomen,  a 
druggist,  a  pitunber,  an  engineer,  a  dentist, 
an  architect,  a  heating  technician,  an  ac- 
countant, all  help  out.  The  executive  edi- 
tor of  the  Mitchell  Dally  Republic  led  the 
successful  search  for  a  rural  territorial 
schoolbouse  to  move  to  the  museum;  a  local 
bank  executive  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  led 
the  repair  work  while  bis  9-year-oId  daugh- 
ter helped  palqt. 

Sairs  Mrs.  Gertrude  Patton.  chairman  of 
the  VoIui:.teer  Assistance  Committee:  "We've 
explored  the  countryside  to  find  desks;  we 
dug  up  original  class  records  from  this  very 
school.  We've  going  at  the  reconstruction 
of  it  slowly,  to  make  sure  everything  is 
authentic." 

The  schoolhouse  Is  the  first  step  In  a  6- 
year  expansion  program  to  build  a  complete 
pioneer  village,  with  church,  general  store, 
blacksmith  shop,  and  doctor  and  dentist 
ofBce*. 

"Kvery  item  we  use  must  satisfy  two  re- 
quirements," Jenneweln  says.  "It  miut 
have  been  something  settlers  lived  with  and 
worked  with  in  the  home  or  on  the  farm, 
and  it  must  contribute  to  a  partlctilar  cate- 
gory of  Interest,  be  It  our  agricultural  ex- 
hibit, the  children's  toy  collection,  the  black- 
smith tools,  cooking  Implements,  and  the 
like." 

The  FMB  Art  Gallery  has  kept  pace  with 
the  museum,  garnering  crafts  and  artistry 
of  immigrant  settlers,  homemade  quilts  of 
homesteaders,  and  formal  art  by  both  early 
western  painters  like  Catlln,  Audubon,  Dem- 
Ing,  and  Rusaell,  and  modem  artists  of  the 
Middle  Border  region. 

Harvey  Dtinn,  a  native  aon  of  the  Dakota 
country,  gave  the  gallery  his  finest  paint- 
ing. "Dakota  Woman."  Oscar  Howe,  three- 
fourth  Sioux  Indian,  presented  FMB  with 
three  of  hla  paintings.  Sculptress  Nancy 
Oootuman  Hahn  contributed  the  original 
plaster  cast  of  her  noted  statue,  "Pioneer 
Woman."  The  Gallery  boasts  an  extensive 
collection  of  famed  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington 
animal  bronzea  James  Earle  Fraser,  who 
began  his  career  carving  chalkstone  with  a 
Jaekknlfe  during  his  territorial  Dakota  boy- 
hood, gave  the  FMB  bis  Lewis  and  Clark 
statues  and  the  plaster  cast  of  "The  Sad 
of  the  Trail"  statue,  which  he  made  for 
New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum. 

FMB  features  a  music  collection  related  to 
the  Middle  Border  region — the  homemade 
harmonica:  the  charivari  fiddle  always  part 
of  pioneer  hoedowns:  chants  of  the  Canadian 
voyageurs  who  poled  boats  for  fur  traders 
up  the  Missouri;  barrack-room  ballads  of 
soldiers  stationed  In  the  prairie  forts;  folk- 
songs of  the  homesteaders,  harmonizing 
while  tbey  knotted  wisps  of  hay  to  feed  pot- 
bellied stoves  during  winter  nights. 

Dedication  to  authenticity  guides  the  en- 
tire approach  of  the  museum.  "We're  not 
creating  Just  an  Intersating  place,"  Jenne- 
weln says,  "we're  establishing  an  educational 
center." 

Jenneweln  has  rebuilt  the  niB  library. 
"After  the  Initial  shock  of  the  fire  I  realised 
that  all  the  books  in  the  world  hadn't  burned 
and  tha  only  thing  to  do  was  go  out  and  get 
some  mare,"  he  says. 


"Not  even  my  wife  knows  how  much  Tve 
spent  for  these  books."  He  Indicates  shelves 
packed  with  volumes  like  the  1807  edition 
of  Patrick  Gass'  "Journals  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition,"  and  the  only  known  copy 
of  "Curley's  Guide  to  the  Black  Hills,"  pub- 
lished by  Rand  McNally  In  1877.  "And  of 
course  I  can't  tell  her  bow  much  I  spent,"  he 
adds. 

Jenneweln  Is  building  an  Incomparable 
collection  of  tape  recordings  for  FMB.  He 
camps  out  on  Indian  reservations,  takes  Jeep 
roads  to  back-country  ranches,  hunts  up  old- 
timers  who  remember  Sitting  Bull,  who  re- 
call digging  wells  by  hand,  fighting  prairie 
fires,  and  riding  125  miles  for  a  doctor. 

He  also  combs  the  country  for  early  photo- 
graphs. His  efforts  have  produced  more 
than  1,000  pictures  which  represent  what 
many  believe  to  be  the  most  complete  pic- 
torial record  of  the  settling  of  the  prairie 
country. 

Volunteers  at  the  museum  match  Leonard 
Jenneweln's  enthusiasm.  Many  of  them 
spend  most  of  their  spare  time  working  at 
FMB  headquarters,  tracking  down  museum 
Items,  and  talking  their  friends  into  help- 
ing. 

"There's  still  so  much  we  can  do,"  says 
Agnes  Delaney.  With  no  money  yet  for 
things  like  a  heating  plant  on  the  main  fioor, 
when  the  museum  cloees  in  winter  "we  work 
on  exhibits  in  longjohns,  hunting  clothes 
and  boots.  We  do  coax  a  little  beat  out  of 
the  woodstove  in  the  pioneer  kitchen  dis- 
play" 

In  their  efforts  to  stimulate  fresh  pride 
and  creativity  in  the  vast  reaches  of  mid- 
America,  the  people  of  Mitchell  reflect  the 
spirit  of  their  grandfathers — who  triumphed 
in  building  a  new  civilization  on  the  prairie. 


COLUMBIA    AND    TEACHERS    COL- 
LEGE    RESEARCH     CENTER     DE- 
VELOPS   PROGRAMS    TO    TEACH 
AMERICAN  LIBERTIES 
Mr.  YARBOROUQH.    Mr.  President, 
the  Center  for  Reaearch  and  Education 
in  Amerlcsm  Liberties  was  created  In 
1965  as  a  joint  venture  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity  and   Teachers   College   In  New 
York  City.    The  goal  of  this  organization 
Is  to  explore  the  effects  of  contemporary 
social  change  on  the  classic  principles 
of  American  liberty  and  to  carry  this 
understanding  into  programs  developed 
for  educational  purposes. 

It  Is  my  honor  to  serve  on  the  govern- 
ing board  of  this  center  which  performs 
the  admirable  task  of  reappraising  oui' 
cherished  liberties  and  rights  In  order 
that  a  better  understanding  might  be 
reached. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial fnwn  the  Washington  Post  of  Fri- 
day, February  25,  1966.  entitled  "Under- 
standing Liberty"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  to  Illustrate  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  this  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNOnSTANDINO    LiBERTT 

Chief  Justice  Warren  once  expressed  doubt 
at  the  height  of  the  McCarthy  madness,  ttiat 
the  Bill  of  Rights  would  be  adopted  without 
great  controversy  If  It  were  submitted  to  the 
American  people  then.  There  was  reason  for 
the  doubt.  It  Ues  in  the  patheUcally  low 
level  of  understanding  among  Americans  of 
tbsir  richest  heritage— the  tradition  ot  Indi- 
vidual liberty  protected  against  governmen- 
tal Invaaton  by  a  written  Constltuttoa. 

Columbia  University  has  announced  a  new 
enterprise  that  should  help  to  correct  this 
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condition — tha  formation  of  a  Center  of  Re- 
search and  Xdueatton  in  American  Liberties. 
,  Under  the  ausplcas  of  the  Center,  scholars  in 
law,  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  and  in 
the  humanltlas  will  meet  over  the  next  2 
years  to  study  the  realities  of  liberty,  equality 
and  Justice  In  America.  Their  findings  will 
be  used  to  develop  new,  and  more  imagina- 
tive. Instructional  programs.  Institutes  and 
covirses  will  be  developed  to  train  teachers 
and  adult  education  leaders.  And  this  pro- 
gram will  be  supplemented  by  outstanding 
civic  leaders  who  wiU  participate  actively  in 
the  discussion  of  what  American  liberties 
mean  today. 

Columbia  deserves  greait  gratitude  for 
tackling  this  vital  educational  assignment. 
It  Is  carrying  into  effect  a  hope  expressed 
more  than  a  year  ago  by  Justice  Brennan  fw 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  center  or 
Institute  for  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
of  the  Bill  ot  Rights  •  •  •  located  at  one  of 
our  great  universities  that  already  has  grad- 
uate schools  both  of  law  and  of  education. 
The  enduring  values  of  the  American  past 
can  be  carried  effectively  Into  the  future 
only  by  onoomlng  generations  that  appreci- 
ate and  understand  them. 


A  FATHER'S  TRIBUTB  TO  HIS  SON 
Kn.T.KD  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
moving  tribute  to  a  young  soldier  who 
recently  lost  his  life  In  Vietnam  has  come 
to  my  attention. 

Prof.  Samuel  Herrick  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  prepared  this  tribute 
in  memory  of  his  son,  Henry.  His  in- 
tention in  its  preparation  was  not  to 
memorialize  Henry  alone,  but  to  "awaken 
the  'home  lines'  to  a  more  conscientious 
effort  of  supporting  the  lives  of  our 
'frontline'  men." 

All  war  Is  tragic,  and  we  must  do  all 
we  can  to  avoid  It.  Its  Iti-agedy  Is  more 
evident  in  the  personal  feelings  men  and 
women  have  for  those  around  them  who 
are  caught  In  the  chain  of  events  which 
history  has  devised,  than  It  Is  In  any 
larger  and  more  encompassing  pattern. 

But  war  is  also  a  crucible  which  brings 
out  the  best  in  some  men,  and  the  worst 
in  others.  Sending  sons  and  brothers 
and  husbands  off  to  war  Is  always  an  un- 
happy thing.  Yet  we  may  react  to  war 
In  many  ways. 

We  may  oppose  all  war,  thereby  open- 
ing the  way  for  those  who  do  not  refrain 
from  force  to  subjugate  and  control  us. 

We  may  engage  in  wishful  thinking, 
hoping  that  if  we  compromise,  the  enemy 
will  cease  his  aggression. 

Or  we  may  resolutely  set  about  doing 
the  Job  which  must  be  done. 

Henry  Herrick  was  a  young  man  who 
believed  that  responsibility  was  as  much 
a  motivating  factor  in  life  as  many  today 
believe  comfort  to  be.    His  father  wrote : 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  was  going  to  put 
In  for  that  second  tour  of  duty  so  that  his 
brother,  Rufus,  and  his  sweetheart's  brother 
would  not  have  to  come  to  Vietnam.  And 
for  you  and  me. 

I  Wish  to  share  this  tribute  with  my 
colleagues,  and  to  point  out  that  It  is 
young  men  such  as  Henry  Herrick,  and 
families  like  his,  which  make  It  possible 
for  us  to  hope  that  our  fight  against 
aggression  and  tyranny  will  permit  us 
to  state  with  Winston  ChurchiU,  that  if 
our  society  endures  for  1,000  years  men 
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will  still  say,  looking  back  upca  this 
period,  that  "this  was  their  finest  hour." 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
tribute  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

BcvxBLT  Hnxs,  CAUr., 

November,  1965. 
The  enclosed  brief  tribute  to  our  son, 
Henry,  is  sent  in  appreciation  to  those  who 
so  kindly  write  of  their  sympathy  and  under- 
standing, and  to  others  of  our  friends  who 
have  not  yet  beard  of  his  death.  We  pray 
that  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas  may  bless 
you  now  and  ever. 

Brrnxu  and  Sam  Hexkick. 

A  Fathxr's  Tubutx  to  Hemrt  Toro  Hbuuck, 
2»  Lt.,  Co.  B,  1st  Battalion,  7th  Cavauit 

RZGIMKNT,   1st  CAVALAT  DIVISION   AlXMOBII., 

U.S.  Akmt,  August  31,  1841-NovBMBxa  16, 

1965 

(By  Samuel  Herrick) 

Another  dawn  is  unfolding  In  the  east  as 
I  write  these  words.  Henry  would  have 
wanted  each  word  to  be  there,  because  be 
believed  in  what  he  was  doing,  had  to  do, 
and  was  proud  of  his  association  with  the 
men  of  the  Custer-blstoric  7tb  Cavalry. 
Henry  was  bubbling  enthusiastic  about  many 
things,  worthwhile,  good,  beautiful  things; 
he  would  have  seen  so  much  in  this  dawn  and 
ita  reflection  from  the  flowers  in  his  mother's 
garden. 

Henry's  death  cannot  affect  others  as  It 
affecta  bis  mother,  his  father,  his  sister,  his 
brother,  and  his  sweetheart.  Those  of  you 
who  have  had  such  a  loss  can  understand, 
but  you  cannot  share.  And  yet  each  of  you 
has  lost  something  great  and  good,  even  if 
you  did  not  know  Henry.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  tell  you,  Imperfectly,  what  it  was. 

Henry  was  goodness.  It  shines  out  of  his 
letters  to  his  parents.  In  their  clarity  of 
expression  they  are  triumphant  over  both 
sf>eUlng  and  physical  discomfort.  One  time 
drenched  to  the  skin,  another  time  huddled 
in  his  sleeping  bag  with  only  the  red  light 
permitted  by  the  nearness  of  Vietcong,  alwajrs 
he  wrote.  In  his  last  letter  his  thoughta 
raced  with  lightning  speed  as  they  came  from 
God  into  his  eager  soul : 

"Daddy's  letter,  which  explains  so  well  why 
we  are  here,  goes  with  me  everywhere  and  Is 
my  morale  biiilder  when  things  look  bad 
for  me. 

"I  guess  that  most  men  do  not  get  the 
opportunity  to  look  back  with  such  clear 
recollections  of  their  past  lives,  as  a  soldier 
does.  Ilie  knowledge  that  tomorrow  may  be 
the  last,  or  may  never  come,  makes  me  not  so 
sad  but  sorry  that  I  did  not  do  more  for  you 
and  more  with  and  for  my  brother.  All  I  did 
not  do  comes  back,  as  well  as  the  things  I 
did  which  I  thought  were  so  Important,  yet 
very  few  were. 

"My  Joining  the  church  bldA  my  Joining  the 
Army  were  two  of  the  outstanding  things 
that  I  did.  All  of  my  travels  and  reading  also 
stand  out — especially  reading  with  you.  The 
small  amount  of  music  I  heard,  and  the  even 
smaller  amount  that  (I  wish)  I  could  play. 
Why  is  it  that  I  could  not  see  all  this  before? 
I  am  not  saying  that  I  would  not  have  Joined 
the  Army,  for  I  would  have.  There  is  some- 
thing that  makes  me  tick  in  this  Army,  and 
also  gives  me  the  chance  to  do  what  I  now 
feel  is  important  in  life:  putting  a  little  Into 
the  world  for  the  large  amount  I  have  taken 
out. 

"I  pray  that  I  nuy  fully  honor  my  mother 
and  father,  and  that  their  days  may  be  very 
long  in  number,  and  that  they  be  fully  re- 
warded as  they  deserve.  Also  for  my  brother 
I  pray  that  he  have  as  much  success  as  I  have 
found,  as  well  as  daddy  has,  for  he  has  the 
makings  of  doing  so. 

"I  love  you  all  very  much,  and  hope  to  re- 
turn soon  to  see  you — ^but  that  will  have  to 


wait  until  I  have  done  the  Job  I  was  B«it  to 
do,  as  well  as  the  one  I  must  do  because  I 
am  able  to." 

Tbwe  It  Is — ^nothing  profound.  If  you  are 
looking  for  profundity — but,  along  with 
Qther  passages  that  include  his  sister  and  his 
sweetheart,  it  Indicates  that  be  was  fully 
conscious  of  bis  world  and  full  of  love  for  bis 
home  and  famUy.  Henry  was  not  perfect;  he 
had  had  troublous  teens;  he  could  lose  bis 
temper  still;  'he  did  not  always  work  effec- 
tively. But  his  words,  In  recent  years,  in  re- 
cent months,  in  recent  days,  were  fully 
matched  by  his  deeds.  He  had  reached  a  very 
high  level  of  goodness  and  acoompltshment. 
He  bad  found  his  soul,  he  was  at  peace  with 
God,  he  was  prepared  for  the  death  he  saw 
so  near. 

Henry  was  heroism.  I  do  not  refer  to 
death  on  a  faraway  battlefield.  I  refer  rath- 
er to  bis  hard-earned  self-abnegation,  to  his 
resolution  In  the  face  of  recurring  disap- 
pointment, to  bis  acceptance  of  responsibil- 
ity, and  to  bis  cheerfulness. 

Yesterday's  paper  carried  a  story  that  could 
have  been  about  Henry;  if  not,  it  was  about 
a  boy  very  like  Henry,  another  Henry.  It  Is 
datelined  Plelku,  November  18,  and  says  that 
it  happened  "earlier  in  the  week."  "The 
platoon  was  part  of  the  U.S.  Army's  air  cav- 
alry that  landed  at  the  foot  of  Chu  Pong 
Mountain  to  force  a  regiment  of  North  Viet- 
namese Into  a  fight  •  •  •  (quoting  a  sur- 
vivor). There  were  snipers  onl!x>th  sides  of 
us  and  in  front  too  •  •  ♦.  The  lieutenant 
commanding  the  platoon  was  trying  to 
organize  defenses.  He  ran  around  from  man 
to  man,  and  suddenly  he  was  hit.  The  pla- 
toon sergeant  took  over  and  In  minutes  he 
was  hit  too." " 

It  could  have  been  Henry  because,  of  a 
similar  situation  earlier,  he  spoke  of  the  need 
to  set  a  good  example.  And  later  he  was 
proud  of  his  accomplishment  with  them:  "I 
felt  a  round  pass  next  to  my  arm.  That  was 
all  I  was  allowed  to  think  about,  since  we 
were  too  busy  to  worry  about  ourselves.  My 
platoon  has  the  best  record.  •  •  •  When  we 
moved  under  fire  not  one  man  bid,  but  all 
moved  out  when  ordered  to." 

Perhaps  some  of  it  was  dreaming,  but  who 
can  be  truly  heroic  vrithout  first  dreaming 
heroism?  Heru^  lacked  unconcern,  brutal- 
ity, and  toughness,  but  be  had  more  than 
dreams;  he  bad  pluck.  When  he  was  a  Boy 
Scout  he  saw  others  preferred  over  him  for 
honors  and  positions  of  leadership— boy* 
with  more  personal  charm  or  political  sense- 
but  Henry  was  one  to  persevere  untU  he  be- 
came an  Eagle  Scout.  In  his  military  prep 
school  he  began  his  struggle  to  discipline  bis 
good  mind  for  effective  learning  and  the 
routine  of  examinations,  but  could  not  yet 
achieve  the  success  and  satisfaction  he  des- 
perately wanted.  But  he  was  already  ded- 
icated to,  and  persisted  In  seeking,  a  mili- 
tary career.  Examinations  again  foiled  bis 
many  attempta  to  win  an  appointment  to 
one  of  the  mUitary  academies,  and  he  saw 
boys  preferred  to  him  fiunk  out,  where  he 
later  proved  that  be  would  have  succeeded. 
At  boot  camp  be  won  one  of  the  very  few 
awards  as  an  outatanding  trainee.  At  officer 
candidate  school  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  lieutenant — without  doubt  there  was 
fault  on  both  sides — escaped  dismissal,  but 
was  set  back  3  months.  Again  he  bit  bis  lips 
and  dug  in,  and  not  only  received  his  com- 
mission with  an  outstanding  record,  but  also 
was  selected  for  and  later  successfully  com- 
pleted the  tough  training  of  the  Ranger. 
Let  us  accept  with  Christian  charity  his 
showing  of  his  proud  Ranger  decoration  to 
bis  ertswhlle  lieutenant  and  his  words,  "I 
hear  that  you  flunked  out  of  Ranger  school." 
He  let  his  vengeance  stop  there. 

Do  you  begin  to  tinderstand  Henry?  He 
was  outgoing,  and  full  of  love  and  friend- 
ship and  eagerness  to  serve,  but  fated  to  win 
love  or  friendship  or  acceptance  from  very 
few,  and  fated  to  striving  and  struggle  for 
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the  few  opportunities  accorded  to  him.  He 
had  faced  that  strlTing  like  a  man,  he  waa 
full  of  hope  and  ambition,  and  he  put  his 
present  duty  on  the  highest  plane.  He  had 
acbleyed  heroic  stature  within  himself. 

Oh,  ye  of  little  faith,  you  who  allow  your- 
selves to  be  persuaded,  whether  by  clergy- 
man or  atheist,  to  blame  all  your  ills  on  non- 
acceptance,  and  all  nonacceptance  on  race 
or  creed,  pray  that  something  from  Henry's 
great  heart  may  enter  into  your  own.  Fight 
on,  and  expect  support  from  others  if  you 
earn  it,  but  realize  with  Henry  that  non- 
acceptance  is  part  and  parcel  of  life.  He 
worked,  and  worked,  and  plugged  away, 
equipped  by  nature  not  with  the  smartness 
or  wheedling  to  And  an  easy  way,  but  with 
the  thorn-path  qualities  of  compassion,  love 
of  beauty,  of  justice,  and  of  intelligence,  and 
with  a  sense  of  duty.  With  these  he  might 
never  have  achieved  worldly  success,  but  he 
bad  already  found  his  soul. 

And  oh,  ye  politicians  who  tamper  in  so 
many  ways  with  nature's  survival  law,  forget 
not  the  Henrys  still  to  come.  Brush  away 
useless  tears  for  a  Henry  who  dies  for  you;  he 
bad  reached  a  zenith  of  achievement  and 
hope  and  serenity.  But  brush  away  also  the 
nearsightedness  of  a  humanity  that  accom- 
plishes little  more  than  the  preservation  of 
the  lazy,  the  stupid,  the  shrewd  and  un- 
scrupulous, who,  by  approved  methods,  frus- 
trate and  annihilate  the  eager,  striving, 
honest  Henrys. 

Henry  was  compassion.  His  greatest  hu- 
man successes  were  with  little  children.  It 
was  easy  for  him  to  love  them,  and  easy  for 
them  to  love  him.  In  one  of  bis  last  letters 
be  wrote,  characteristically ; 

"After  100  miles  in  the  last  3  days  and 
two  river  crossings  of  one-half  mile  of  swift- 
running  water,  I  am  sitting  In  a  Vietnamese 
church,  finally  dry,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
getting  S  hours'  straight  sleep.  We  are  de- 
fending one-half  of  the  village. 

"Best  of  all  is  my  little  friend  'Tien.' 
She  U  10  years  old,  and  is  only  3'0".  What 
caught  my  eye  was  that  she  was  clean  in 
body  as  well  as  clothing.  Very  shy,  and  at- 
tends the  local  school.  She  Is  intelligent 
and  refuses  to  beg  or  pay  attention  to  the 
OI's  •  •  •  her  father  is  the  richest  man  in 
town  •  •  •  so  small  a  living  that  It  barely 
matches  In  1  year  my  monthly  salary. 
She  Introduced  me,  in  our  broken  way  of 
communicating,  to  her  father  and  mother. 
She  must  have  some  French  blood,  as  do 
many  Vietnamese." 

And  again,  "If  at  Christmas  you  would 
■Up  In  a  small  toy  for  TlCn.  I  would  like  to 
take  It  to  her.  She  •  •  *  has  never  seen  a 
toy." 

And  again,  "I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
Tl«n  yet,  but  It  is  because  of  her  and  her 
generation  tbat  we  are  fighting  this  war. 
The  elders  who  are  respected  here,  and  are 
the  supposed  leaders,  are  narrowslghted  and 
through  the  children  are  our  answers.  This 
Is  my  reason  for  staying  another  tour." 

He  was  fighting  for  T16n  not  because  of 
our  modem  unthinking  sentlmentalism 
toward  the  helpless,  but  because  he  found 
her  worthy  by  simple,  straightforward,  spe- 
cific standards.  Elsewhere  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  going  to  put  in  for  that  second 
tour  of  duty  so  that  his  brother,  Ruf  us.  and 
his  sweetheart's  brother  would  not  have  to 
come  to  Vietnam.     And  for  you  and  me. 

Henry  had  no  rancor  against  the  indi- 
vidual Vietcong.  It  was  that  he  believed  In 
freedom,  not  Just  In  freedom  to  bury  freedom, 
but  In  freedom  to  serve  and  preserve  freedom, 
at  any  cost. 

He  sensed  that  death  was  near,  and  he 
waa  ready. 

PS.— Henry,  as  second  lieutenant,  was  the 
l«*<ler  of  the  ad  Platoon,  B  Company,  1st 
Battalion.  7th  Cavalry  Regiment,  and  the  clr- 
cumstancM  of  hla  death  are  described,  and 


Its  location  shown  on  a  map,  in  the  Time  of 
this  date: 

"The  longest  week  began  on  a  sun- 
drenched Svmday  morning  [Nov.  14],  in  a 
small  clearing,  designated  landing  lone 
X-ray,  In  the  Chu  Pong  foothills. 

"Struggling  to  set  up  a  perimeter  near  the 
base  of  a  hill,  the  2d  Platoon  of  B  Company 
found  Itself  under  such  severe  shelling  from 
mortars  that  it  was  soon  forced  up  a  finger- 
like slope — apart  from  the  rest  of  the  bat- 
talion and  In  the  very  midst  of  the  enemy. 
Finally  taking  refuge  on  a  narrow  ledge,  the 
isolated  platoon  flred  at  the  khaki-clad  North 
Vietnamese  attackers  from  as  close  as  5  to 
10  feet. 

"For  26  hours  the  fight  raged  on  as  Com- 
munist crossfire  kept  the  little  band  pinned 
down.  'Anyone  who  moved  was  hit.'  said 
(Sergeant)  Savage,  as  he  described  the  bitter 
struggle  In  which  first  the  platoon  leader  and 
then  the  platoon  sergeant  were  mowed  down. 
•  *  •  When  the  remnants  of  the  2d  Platoon 
were  finally  rescued  and  brought  back  to 
safety,  they  were  dazed  and  Jabbering,  but 
still  had  discipline." 


THE  AMERICAN  RESEARCH  HOSPI- 
TAL FOR  CHILDREN  IN  KRAKOW 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  recently  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
American  Research  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren In  Krakow.  This  modem  hospital, 
built  with  a  combination  of  American 
counterpart  funds,  private  donations, 
and  land  and  services  given  by  the  Polish 
Oovemment.  will  stand  as  a  monument 
to  international  understanding  reaching 
across  the  barrier  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  moving  spirit  behind  the  construc- 
tion of  this  children's  hospital  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  and  a  personal  friend, 
Mr.  Wladek  O.  Blernackl-Poray.  Born 
In  Poland,  Mr.  Poray  Is  now  a  distin- 
guished architect  in  Montclalr.  After 
the  serious  Illness  of  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, he  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
a  modem  children's  hospital  so  that 
Polish  children  could  benefit  from  the 
best  in  modem  medical  techniques. 
Thanks  to  his  tireless  and  persuasive  ef- 
forts, he  aroused  widespread  support  in 
the  Corigress  for  this  project  in  human 
imderstanding.  I  was  happy  to  work 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  In  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Clement  Zablocki, 
and  others,  in  obtaining  an  authorization 
to  use  counterpart  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Poray  began  his 
work  In  1958.  Once  U.S.  funds  were 
available,  he  turned  his  skills  to  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  hospital. 
He  saw  his  dream  fulfilled  in  December 
1965,  when  the  American  Research  Hos- 
pital for  Children  was  formally  dedicated 
at  ceremonies  attended  by  a  dlstln- 
gtiished  congressional  delegation,  of 
which  I  was  proud  to  be  a  member.  This 
hospital  is  a  fine  example  of  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  meant  when  he  spoke  of 
"building  bridges  to  the  East."  This 
hospital  is  truly  a  bridge  of  human  un- 
derstanding between  the  American  and 
the  Polish  people.  It  shows  that  different 
ideologies  are  no  bar  to  common 
humanity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  made  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  by  Ambassador  Qro- 


nouskl.  Congressman  Zablocki,  and  Con- 
gressman Morgan  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  In  addition,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to  the 
delegation  from  the  Vice  President  and 
a  column  by  Drew  Pearson  describing 
this  noble  project  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks, 
letter,  and  column  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Text  or  Ambassador  John  A.   Obonouski's 

RKMAKKS   at  THl  DkDICATION  or  THK  AMER- 
ICAN Reseakch  HosprrAL  roa  Chojiren  in 
Khakow.  Dxcembee  11,  1965 
The  hospital  we  are  dedicating  today  Is  a 
symbol — a    symbol    of    achievement    and    a 
symbol  of  future  promise.    Polish  and  Amer- 
ican resources  are  here  combined  in  creating 
an   institution   dedicated   to  the   benefit  of 
children,   the   perpetual   hope  of  mankind. 
Our  two  peoples  and  our  two  countries  have 
joined  hands  to  work  together  for  the  health 
of  our  children. 

American  participation  in  this  project  is  a 
further  pledge  of  our  historical  and  continu- 
ing friendship  for  the  Polish  people.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  the  success  of  this  hospital 
will  give  birth  to  other  cooperative  ventures. 
It  Is  our  further  hope  that  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  bred  in  such  an  enterprise  will 
be  contagious. 

Let  us  not  be  diverted  from  our  course  of 
cooperation.  It  is  essential  that  we  build 
on  that  which  binds  us  rather  them  dwell 
on  that  which  divides  us.  This  Is  a  respon- 
sibility we  bear  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world 
at  large. 

Ours  is  a  troubled  world — a  world  wracked 
by  division.  These  divisions  distract  us 
from  the  really  great  problems  of  the  ages. 
Science  is  now  offering  us  opportunities  to 
conquer  sickness  and  want.  Together  we 
can  do  It.  The  American  people  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  participate  In  such 
a  crusade. 

Let  us  remind  the  cynics  that,  as  President 
Kennedy  declared,  "sincerity  Is  always  sub- 
ject to  proof."  I  submit  that  this  hospital 
project  demonstrates  our  good  will. 

I  arrived  In  Poland  less  than  14  days  ago 
with  a  mission  and  a  message  from  President 
Johnson.  He  said.  "Let  trust  grow  between 
us.  Let  us  strengthen  that  bond — and  work 
together  for  the  peace  and  liberty  we  seek  for 
all  people."  That  Is  my  goal.  With  Polish 
good  will  and  industry  I  am  siire  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  opening  a  new  chapter  In  Polish- 
American  relations. 

Statement  by  Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
CHADtMAN,  U.S.  Congressional  Delboation 
to  the  Dedication  or  the  American  Re- 
search Hospital  for  Children  in  Krakow, 
Poland.  Decembix  11,  1066 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  very  happy  I  am  to 
take  part  In  this  ceremony  opening  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  for  Children  In  Krakow. 

I  am  sure  that  my  feelings  are  shared  by 
my  colleagues  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  hospital  committee 
who  are  with  us,  as  well  as  the  architect, 
Wladyslaw  Blemacki-Poray,  who  has  devoted 
so  much  time  and  effort  to  the  hospital. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  Polish  hosts  also 
regard  this  hospital  as  the  culmination  of  the 
cooperation  of  two  nations  for  our  children's 
welfare. 

It  is  very  appropriate  that  Krakow — sym- 
bol of  the  oldest  Polish  traditions  In  the 
field  of  culture  and  scholarship — is  the  place 
where  our  efforts — Joined  with  those  of  Polish 
health  officials  and  the  faculty  of  the  medical 
academy — have  produced  suofa  fine  results. 

My  former  colleague  In  the  Congress  and 
on  the  hospital  committee.  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrxt — is  at  this  moment  with 
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us  In  spirit.  A  few  days  ago  he  wrote  me  haw 
greatly  pleased  he  U  that  this  dream  at  the 
building  of  a  hospital  has  been  reallaed. 
Vice  President  HiTMrHRET  sees  this  hospital 
as  a  first  step  in  the  development  oi  the  con- 
cept he  has  called  health  foe  peace — a  wit- 
ness to  the  traditional  friendship  between  the 
Polish  and  the  American  people.  He  has 
asked  me  also  to  bring  his  sincere  greetings 
to  the  Children's  Clinic  of  the  Medical  Acad- 
emy in  Krakow. 

I  believe  that  this  fine  m*llcal  Institution 
demonstrates — as  have  favorably  expanding 
United  States-Polish  trade  relations — that  It 
is  possible  that,  where  there  Is  a  will  to  do 
so,  men  of  different  Ideological  persuasions 
can  find  ways — and  concrete  projects — which 
advance  the  search  for  peaoo  and  promote 
human  welfare.  It  is  also  visible  evidence  of 
President  Johnaon's  expressed  belief  that  the 
American  dream  of  the  Oiwit  Society  does 
not  stop  at  the  water's  edge. 

May  this  research  hospital  which  we  dedi- 
cate today  lead  to  further  cooperative  efforts 
and  mutual  understanding.  May  Its  facili- 
ties improve  the  health  of  our  children.  May 
Its  research  contribute  to  the  future  excel- 
lence of  Polish  medical  science  and  to  the 
health  and  peace  of  our  chUdren  In  genera- 
tions to  oome.  ' ' 


«.  Thomas  E,  Mo 


Remarks  bt  Hon.  Thomas  Ei  Morgan,  Chair- 
man, Committex  or  Forewn  Attairs,  U.S. 
House  or  Representatives,  at  the  Dedica- 
tion or  THK  American  Rbsearch  Hospital 
roR  Chilbrkn  in  Krakowj  Poland,  Decem- 
ber 11,  198S  1 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  American  Research  Hospital  for 
Children  in  Krakow,  and  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  my 
good    friend    and    coUeaguo.    Congressman 
Zablocki. 

As  a  medical  doctor  who  has  spent  the  past 
31  years  in  the  practice  of  medicine  as  well 
as  politics,  I  have  long  had  a  keen  personal 
Interest  In  the  institution  which  we  are  dedi- 
cating today.  I  believe  that  the  field  of 
medical  research  and  practice  offers  great  op- 
portunities foe  the  advancement  of  human 
welfare  and — through  It — the  cause  of  peace 
among  nations.  This  children's  hospital  is 
certainly  an  embodiment  of  this  belief. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  was  happy  to  cooperate  with  Vice 
President  Humprket  and  Congressman 
Zablocki  in  obtaining  congressional  ap- 
proval— and  the  appropriation  of  U.S. -owned 
zlotys — for  construction  of  this  hospital. 
Now  that  I  see  the  finished  product,  I  can 
attest  that  this  was  a  most  worthwhile  under- 
taking. This  Impressive  hospital  reflects  both 
the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  the  beet  of  our  technological  and 
medical  know-how.  It  oonstltutes,  I  am 
sure,  a  welcome  addition  to  your  country's 
medical  fadUUes  and  should  contribute 
greatly  to  the  success  of  your  doctor's  efforts 
on  behalf  of  all  chUdren— not  only  in  Poland 
but  throughout  the  world,  i 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ike  to  extend  my 
congratulations  and  best  Wishes  to  the  di- 
rector and  the  staff  of  the  cflllldren's  hospital, 
and  to  the  Medical  Academy  of  Krakow.  You 
have  a  hosplUl  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 
The  rest  is  now  In  your  blonds. 

The  Vicb  President. 
Weuhington,  Deaember  1,  1965. 
Hon.  Clemxnt  J.  Zablocki, 
House  Committee  on  Forettn  Affairs, 
Raybum  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Clem:  I  am  pleased  that  so  distin- 
guished a  congressional  delegation  Is  par- 
ticipating In  the  dedication  ceremony  of 
the  American  Research  Hotpltal  for  Children 
in  Poland  on  December  It.  1986.  What  an 
outstanding  event  this  will  be  In  the  history 
of  International  medical  cooperation.     And 


how  happy  an  occasion  It  Is  In  the  long  and 
warm  friendship  of  the  Polish  and  American 
peoples. 

As  chairman  of  the  delegation,  you.  Con- 
gressman THOMAS  ■.  Morgan,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Senator  Harrison  E.  Williams,  and  so  many 
other  leading  legislators  so  well  represent 
the  Congress  deep  Interest  In  his  notable 
project. 

I  would  be  grateful  If  you  wotild  convey 
my  good  wishes  to  the  Pediatric  CUnic  of 
the  Medical  Academy  of  BCrakow.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  Krakow  should  be  the  site 
of  this  inspiring  facility.  The  hosplUl's 
location  there  symbollxes  deep  and  well-de- 
served respect  of  Krakow's  and  Poland's  long 
tradition  of  excellence  In  science  and  scholar- 
ship. So,  too,  the  very  concept  of  this  hos- 
pital la  a  tribute  to  private  American  Initia- 
tive, notably  by  Mr.  Wladek  O.  Blernackl- 
Poray.  In  1868,  he  conceived  the  Idea  of  this 
hospital.  Through  the  years  which  have 
followed,  he  has  faithfully  and  ably  ad- 
vanced its  cause.  His  own  skill  In  the  hos- 
pital's architecture  and  design  now  has 
brought  the  Idea  Into  the  moat  modem  and 
functional  reality.  < 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  served  with  you 
on  the  national  committee  for  the  hospital, 
together  with  Senator  Har«ison  E.  Williams, 
Senator  Claiborne  Pkll,  Senator  Edmund  S. 
MosKiE,  Senator  Frank  Church,  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  Congressman  John  J. 
Roonet,  aikd  with  former  Ambassador  Robert 
D.  Murphy  as  chairman  and  Mr.  Blernackl- 
Poray,  president. 

To  Harold  K.  Miner,  president  of  CARE,  Inc.. 
and  his  associates  go  our  thanks  for  CARE'S 
Invaluable  service  In  every  phase  of  this 
project.  Once  again,  this  great  voluntary 
agency  has  demonstrated  citizens'  dedication 
and  resourcefulness  at  their  beet. 

Clem,  you  can  be  very  proud  In  having 
Introduced  the  first  authorization  for  VS.- 
owned  zlotys  to  be  used  to  construct  this 
hospital.  It  was  a  privilege  to  work  with 
you  then,  when  I  Introduced  the  first  ap- 
propriation amendment  for  the  project  and 
later,  as  we  helped  meet  successive  problems 
which  arose  over  the  years.  I  know  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  and  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  share  our  gratification 
In  the  project's  successful  conclusion. 

Congress  approval  of  over  $8  million  of 
Ufl. -owned  Elotys  for  this  splendid  purpose 
demonstrates  our  Government's  and  our  peo- 
ple's desire  to  put  to  constructive  work  for- 
eign currencies  generated  by  our  overseas 
sales  of  food.  So,  too.  Congress'  approprla- 
Uon  of  over  3  mUUon  American  dollars  for 
the  project  attests  to  our  people's  wllllngneas 
to  Invest  their  own  tax  funds  foe  a  worthy 
International  cause. 

Blnatlonal  cooperation  In  building  thla 
new  hospital  consUtutes,  what  I  have 
termed,  "health  for  peace."  Health  is,  as 
you  so  well  know,  man's  universal  Interest; 
peace  even  more  so,  especially  to  the  Polish 
people— who  suffered  so  deeply — and 
bravely — In  World  War  n. 

The  hospital  serves  as  a  new  "bridge"  be- 
tween our  two  peoples,  a  bridge — of  peace 
and  friendship — which  spans  the  gap,  re- 
sulting from  other  differences.  May  there 
be  many  more  projects  of  "health  for 
peace" — both  bilateral  and  multUateral, 
ofBclal  and  private. 

This  hospital  Is  a  great  beginning.  It« 
330  beds  and  outpatient  facillOes  will  help 
heal  Polish  children  and  gladden  the  hearts 
of  their  loved  ones  and  friends.  Already, 
Polish  physicians  who  will  serve  there  have 
visited  otir  land  for  exchange  training  at 
leading  InstltuUons.  The  hospital  Itself 
win  train  Polish  physicians  In  their  fifth 
and  sixth  year  of  professional  education. 
Its  research  laboratories  will,  we  are  confi- 
dent,   enrich    the    world    with    dlscoverlea 


against  scourges  which  are  the  oommon  foe 
of  chUdren  everywhere.  The  hospital  will 
be  a  beacon — of  Idealism  and  realism,  of 
Polish-American  friendship  and  the  univer- 
sal good  will  of  the  healing  arts. 

My  congratulations,  Clem,  to  you  and  the 
delegation  and  best  wishes  on  your  fruitful 
mission. 

Sincerely, 

HtrBERT   H.    HUMPHRKT. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Dec.  13, 
1066] 
OOP  State  or  thi  Union  Message 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
The  Republican  coordinating  committee, 
meeting  in  Washington  today,  has  an  Impor- 
tant argument  brewing  behind  the  scenes 
plus  a  dramatic  move  to  win  more  support 
from  American  voters. 

The  latter  Is  a  state  of  the  Union  mdnage 
by  the  Republican  Party  to  rival  the  annual 
state  of  the  Union  message  by  the  President. 
Republican  leaders  will  demand  equal  time 
at  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  to  hear 
either  Senator  Everett  Dirksen.  of  Illinois, 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  or  Repre- 
sentative Gerald  Ford,  of  Michigan,  minority 
leader  of  the  House,  so  the  GOP  can  get  an 
equal  break  In  presenting  Its  program  to  the 
Nation. 

The  argument  brewing  backstage  Is  over 
the  question  of  "extremism"  and  outlawing 
the  John  Birch  Society. 

Gov.  Robert  Smiley,  of  Idaho,  has  already 
announced  that  he  will  demand  a  formal 
resolution  denouncing  the  Blrchltee.  But 
another  high-ranking  GOP  leader,  fcmner 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon,  considered 
the  spokesman  for  the  moderates,  has  urged 
a  go-slow  policy.  He  warns  that  big  Repub- 
lican money  will  dry  up  If  the  Blrchltes  are 
officially  condemned. 

Senator  Thruston  Morton,  of  Kentucky, 
former  OOP  national  chairman  and  the  OOP 
leader  who  first  spoke  out  against  the  John 
Birch  Society,  Is  also  wavering  a  bit.  He  says 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  pass  a  formal 
resolution. 

However,  some  of  the  top  Governors  of  the 
Nation  are  coming  to  Washington  all  steamed 
up  against  the  Blrchltes.  They  Include 
George  Romney,  of  Michigan;  William  Scran- 
tOD.,  of  Pennsylvania;  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of 
New  York;  and  John  Love,  of  Colorado.  They 
plan  to  remind  their  fellow  Hepubllcans  of 
the  lesson  of  the  Goldwater  defeat — namely, 
that  the  Republican  Party  cannot  temporize 
with  extremism  of  either  the  left  or  the  right. 
They  will  call  for  a  forthright  repudiation 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  and  all  other  right 
or  leftwlng  group*. 

behind  kostgin 
Behind  Premier  Koey gin's  bitter  blast  at 
the  United  States  last  week,  given  to  James 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times,  are  certain 
domestic  economic  develc^menta. 

Primarily,  Soviet  managers  are  having 
trouble  with  a  sluggish  economy.  A  ter- 
rible cold  spell  came  early  this  year,  setting 
back  both  agriculture  and  Industrial  pro- 
duction. 

The  economy  has  also  long  been  bogged 
down  by  a  heavy  layer  of  bureaucrata  who 
put  directives  and  dialectics  ahead  of  ini- 
tiative and  efficiency. 

They  are  inclined  to  look  upon  farms  and 
factories  as  political  rather  than  eoonomle 
units,  as  schools  for  teaching  their  own 
specialty — communism. 

Meanwhile,  democratic  criticism  has  In- 
creased In  the  Soviet.  The  Russian  people 
expect  more  from  their  leaders,  don't  hesi- 
tate to  crlticlae  their  government.  The 
policy  of  more  gvms  and  lees  butter  Is  not 
popular.  And  with  an  Increase  In  the  Soviet 
arms  budget,  there  will  be  a  decreaaa  In 
butter. 
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Tba.t's  why  Kosygin  wm  genuinely  torry  to 
IncrekM  the  Soviet  arms  budget  and  bltt«r 
acalnst  tbe  United  States. 

ROSPrrAL  OCDICATKD 

An  American  hospital  In  Communlat  Po- 
land waa  dedicated  by  American  Congreaa- 
men  over  the  weekend  In  an  exhibition  at 
people-to-people  rrtendahlp  which  could  not 
have  occurred  In  the  old  days  of  the  rigid 
Iron  Curtain. 

A  delegation  of  Polish-American  Congress- 
men, with  a  sprinkUng  of  Irishmen  and  one 
lUlUn-Amerlcan.  Hew  In  an  Air  Force  Jet  to 
Krakow  (or  the  dedication.  The  hospital  was 
the  Idea  of  Wladek  O.  Blemackl-Poray,  a 
Montclalr.  SJ..  architect. 

With  the  help  of  Senator  HAaaisoM  Wn.- 
UAMB.  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  Httbkbt  Hum- 
PRKKT,  then  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
Representative  Climint  J.  Zablocki,  Demo- 
crat, of  Wisconsin,  Congress  provided  $8  mil- 
lion in  counterpart  funds.  These  are  funds 
that  Poland  pays  in  lu  own  currency  for  the 
purchase  of  American  surplus  wheat,  with  the 
provision  that  the  money  must  remain  in 
Poland  and  be  used  for  either  the  expenses 
of  the  American  Embassy  or  other  American 
projects. 

Those  who  flew  to  Poland  for  the  dedica- 
tion ceremony  included,  in  addition  to  Wxl- 
LiAifs  and  Zablocxi: 

Representatives  Thomas  Moigan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Edwabd  Boland,  of  Massachusetts; 
Edna  Kbllt,  of  New  York;  Hamiis  McDowdj,, 
of  Delaware;  Ronald  Camkbon.  of  California; 
WnxiAM  MintPHT,  of  Illinois;  Henbt  Hkl- 
vrosxi,  of  New  Jersey;  Spabk  Matsunaga,  of 
Hawaii;  John  Kluczthski,  of  Illinois;  Lu- 
ciBM  Nbdki,  of  Michigan;  Roman  Pocinskj. 
of  Illinois;  and  Crablxs  Vanik,  of  Ohio,  all 
Democrats,  and  Republicans  Wn.LiAM  Bboom- 
rtEU>,  of  Michigan;  Alvin  O'Konski,  of  Wis- 
consin; Edwabd  Dkbwinski,  of  Illinois; 
Jamcs  TvLTOtt,  of  Pennsylvania;  Ibving 
Whaixzt,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Vbbnon 
Thomson,  of  Wisconsin. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OP  SEN- 
ATE JOINT  RESOLUTION  4.  RELAT- 
INO  TO  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
OP  CONSTITUTION  PROVIDING 
FOR  NOMINATION  OP  CANDI- 
DATES FOR  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mra.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row I  shall  appear  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitution- 
al Amendments,  In  support  of  my  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  4.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  In  the  Record  the  brief 
statement  I  shall  make  In  support  at  It 
and  the  detailed  supporting  statement 
I  shall  file  with  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Clialrman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  your  kindness  In  permit- 
ting me  to  testify  In  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4,  Introduced  by  Senator  Aixbn 
and  myself,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  providing 
for  nomination  of  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  for  tbe  election  of 
such  candidates  by  popular  vote.  I  can 
make  no  claim  to  pioneering  this  proposal 
but  I  do  have  the  distinction  of  having  ad- 
vocated It  longer  than  any  other  present 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  advocated  this  change  during  aU 
of  my  yesurs  in  the  Senate.  During  these 
ycara.  only  twice  has  the  Senate  voted  on 
this  proposal.  Both  times  It  was  offered  by 
the  late  Senator  William  Langer,  being  de- 
feated in  1MK>  by  a  vote  of  00  to  31  and  again 


In  19M  by  a  vote  of  88  to  13 — ^with  tbe 
drastic  drop  in  support  being  caused  by  the 
Republican  shift  away  from  the  proposal. 
In  1960,  30  Republicans  voted  for  it  while 
in  1956  only  Senates  Langer  and  myself  of 
tbe  RepubUcans  voted  for  It. 

Perhaps  with  this  drop  in  Republican 
strength  I  should  have  lost  heart  and  given 
up — and  especially  since  Senator  Langer  is 
no  longer  with  us.  But  4  years  later  there 
was  a  development  that  gave  renewed  argu- 
ment for  this  direct  popular  vote  proposal 
of  nominating  and  electing  our  President 
and  Vice  President  and  so  again  in  1961  I 
reintroduced  this  resolution. 

That  development  was  the  closeness  of 
the  1960  election  which  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  minority  President  as  no  candi- 
date received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 
The  winning  candidate  won  by  a  margin  of 
less  than  113.000  votes  and  did  not  receive 
a  majority  of  the  total  votes  cast,  but  under 
the  antiquated  electoral  college  system  he 
received  a  substantial  majority  of  electoral 
coUege  votes.  That  close  election  proved 
that  the  electoral  college  really  thwarts  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  voters. 

Last  year  I  again  Introduced  this  prop>osal 
and  I  believe  that  developments  during  this 
Congress  have  provided  a  new  and  additional 
impelling  reason  why  my  proposal  should 
be  adopted.  I  speak  of  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  issue  which  has  given  Impetus  to  the 
rapid  reapportionment  trend  that  is  now  in 
full  swing  and  by  which  the  State  senates 
of  the  various  States  are  mandatorily  being 
reorganized  on  a  strictly  population  repre- 
sentation basis. 

One  needs  not  go  Into  elaborate  detail  to 
see  the  relevance,  the  similarity  and  the 
applicability  of  this  point  that  I  make.  It 
Is  very  simple.  If  the  one-man,  one-vote 
concept  has  any  validity — if  the  State  legis- 
latures are  to  be  organized  on  this  basis — 
then  It  is  clear  that  the  electoral  college  is 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  concept  and  that  the  only  manner  of 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident that  is  compatible  with  the  one-man, 
one-vote  concept  is  by  direct  popular  vote 
in  which  every  Individual  vote  counts  on  a 
national  basis  rather  than  an  electoral  col- 
lege State  basis  which  can  result,  and  has 
In  the  past  resulted,  in  the  defeat  of  the 
candidate  getting  the  greatest  number  of 
the  votes  of  the  voters  but  not  the  greatest 
number  of  the  electoral  college  votes. 

Specifically.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  4  pro- 
poses, among  other  things,  to: 

(a)  Abolish  the  electoral  college  system  of 
electing   the   President  and  Vice   President; 

(3)  Provide  for  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  by  direct  popular  vote; 

(c)  Abolish  the  national  convention  sys- 
tem of  nominating  tbe  presidential  and  vlce- 
presldentlal  candidates  of  political  parties; 

(d)  Provide  for  the  nomination  of  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  candidates  of 
pollUcal  parties  by  direct  primaries  (first 
Tuesday    after    first    Monday    In    August); 

(e)  Provide  for  runoff  elections  in  both 
the  general  election  and  the  primary  in  the 
event  that  no  candidate  received  a  majority 
of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  (to  be  held 
36  days  later) ; 

(()  Require  that  In  order  to  qualify  as  a 
candidate  in  the  direct  primary,  a  person 
must  file  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote  cast  in  the  last  presi- 
dential general  election  (this  would  require 
700,000  signers  for  the  1968  primary) — to  be 
filed  not  before  January  1  and  not  later  than 
3  months  prior  to  the  primary  election;  and 

(g)  Require  that  a  political  party  have  a 
registered  membership  of  more  than  6  per- 
cent ol  the  total  registered  voters  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  qualify  to  get  on 
the  ballot. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  this  proposal 
Is  responsive  to  what  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  cltixens  of  the  United  States 


desire.  National  public  (pinion  polls  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  not  only  wants  the  electoral  college 
system  aboUahed  but  wants  it  replaced  by  a 
direct  popular  vote  system. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  selection  of  the 
party  candidates  should  be  made  by  the 
people  themselves  in  a  direct  primary  rather 
than  by  national  convention — and  that  in 
order  to  obtain  a  clear-cut  majority  pref- 
erence. If  necessary,  runoff  elections  both  in 
the  primary  and  the  general  election  should 
be  held. 

I  believe  that  candidates  should  openly  de- 
clare their  candidacies  and  make  themselves 
available  to  recorded  expression  of  the  voters 
directly  rather  than  refraining  from  a  Presi- 
dential primary  and  Instead  relying  on  power 
plays  in  the  back  smoke-filled  rooms  at  na- 
tional conventions  where  a  handful  of  people 
can  make  the  choice  of  the  nominees. 

I  believe  that  the  position  of  Vice  President 
has  become  so  Important  that  it  should  not 
be  relegated  to  the  status  of  consolation  prize 
nor  should  it  be  decided  by  tbe  vote  of  one 
person  (the  Presidential  nominee)  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  votes  of  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

My  proposal  would  incidentally  attain  an 
objective  now  desired  by  candidates  and  the 
public  alike — to  shorten  the  general  election 
campaign  at  least  1  month  with  the  primary 
being  set  for  early  August. 

Because  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  of 
the  committee's  time,  I  ask  permission  to  file 
in  your  hearing  record  a  much  more  detailed 
statement  in  support  of  Elenate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 4.  In  this  statement  I  present  a  his- 
torical r^umi  on  this  issue  and  an  analysis 
of  the  various  proposals  offered  to  replace 
the  electoral  college  system. 

Detailed   Statement   or   Sbnatob   Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  in  Support  op  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4,  SuBcoMMrrrEE  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciabt,  U.S.  Senate,  March  3,  1966 
Prom  the  long-term  aspect,  the  electoral 
college  is  doomed  to  be  replaced  by  the  direct 
popular  election  system.     It  is  only  a  matter 
of  time.     Its  years  are  numbered.     For  the 
American  people  will  ultimately  assert  them- 
selves and  demand  that  tbe  will  of  the  ma- 
jority prevail — and  the  American  people  will 
prevail  over  the  powers  that  be  who  cling  to 
perpetuation  of  the  status  quo. 

It  may  take  another  razor-thin  Kennedy- 
Nixon  type  election  or  an  Adams-Jackson, 
Hayes-Tllden  or  Harrison-Cleveland  type 
election — where  the  popular  vote  winner 
loses — to  arouse  tbe  people  to  successful  re- 
volt against  the  electoral  college.  Whatever 
sets  off  the  time  fuse,  the  electoral  coUege  Is 
ultimately  doomed. 

The  foremost  objection  to  the  popular 
election  vote  proposal  is  that  under  It  the 
small  population  States  like  my  own  State 
of  Maine  would  lose  proportional  power  to 
the  large  p>opulatlon  States. 

My  answer  to  that  argument  is  that  it  is 
the  will  of  the  people — the  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  voters — rather  than  the  proportional 
power  of  any  State  that  la  important  and 
that  should  prevail — the  people  should  not 
be  secondary  and  subservient  to  the  States. 

A  good  starting  point  for  the  elaboration 
of  these  fundamental  points  is  to  ask  why 
the  current  intense  interest  In  changing  the 
electoral  college  system  of  electing  Presi- 
dents? Hasnt  this  ever  occurred  to  anyone 
before?    Why  the  sudden  interest? 

Obvlo\isly,  much  of  the  current  interest 
stems  from  the  closeness  of  such  elections 
as  the  1960  presidential  election  in  which 
Mr.  Kennedy  edged  Mr.  Nixon  by  only 
sixteen  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  vote — by  only  113.881  votes  out  ot  the 
68  ■/!  million  votes  cast. 

Mr.  Kennedy  received  49.48  percent  of  the 
vote  to  49  32  percent  for  Sir.  Nixon — thereby 
making  Mr.  Kennedy  a  minority  President 
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since  be  received  leas  tbaf  SO  percent  of  tbe 
total  votes  cast. 

Tet,  In  the  electoral  oollege  be  received 
303  to  Mr.  Nixon's  319  and  15  for  Senator 
Btrd — or  Mr.  Kennedy  re««lved  66.6  percent 
of  the  electoral  college  vota  but  only  49.48  of 
the  popular  vote. 

In  short,  we  bad  a  President  elected  by  tbe 
electoral  college  even  though  he  was  close  to 
trailing  in  the  popular  vote.  In  addition  to 
that  we  had  some  membsrs  of  the  electoral 
college  who  defied  the  votars  of  their  States 
and  voted  for  someone  other  than  whom  the 
voters  of  their  own  States  had  voted  for. 

This  has  dlstiirbed  and  aroused  many  peo- 
ple at  the  dangers  and  weaknesses  of  the 
electoral  college,  which  can  be  used  to  thwart 
the  will  of  the  majority  in  our  country. 
Many  aroused  people  want  to  remove  such  a 
danger. 

But  this  is  nothing  tiew.  There  have 
been  many  times  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try when  we  have  had  a  minority  President. 
There  have  been  times  when  the  candidate 
getting  the  greatest  numlMr  of  votes  in  the 
direct  popular  vote  was  delfeated  in  the  elec- 
toral college. 

Our  minority  Presidents  have  been  Adams 
in  1834,  Polk  in  1844,  Taylor  in  1848,  Bu- 
chanan In  1866,  Lincoln  lb  1860,  Hayes  in 
1876,  Garfield  in  1880,  Cleveland  in  1884  and 
in  1893,  Harrison  in  1888,  Wilson  in  1912  and 
1916,  Triunan  In  1948,  and  Kennedy  in  1960. 
In  most  of  these  instances,  they  were  minor- 
ity Presidents  because  there  were  morsk  than 
two  nominees  for  President. 

Even  more  striking  were  the  elections  of 
1824,  1876,  and  1888  In  whtoh  the  direct  pop- 
ular vote  winner  lost  In  the  electoral  college. 
In  1824,  Andrew  Jackson  beat  John  Qulncy 
Adams  4  to  3  In  the  direct  popular  vote  as 
Jackson  received  43.13  pecrcent  of  the  vote 
while  Adams  received  only  30.64  percent  of 
the  vote — with  Clay  and  Crawford  e«u:h  get- 
ting 13  percent  of  the  vot^. 

In  1876,  Samuel  J.  Tllden  beat  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  61  to  48  percent  In  direct  popular 
votes  but  lost  the  election  under  the  electoral 
college  system.  In  1888,  Orover  Cleveland 
beat  Benjamin  Harrison  40  to  48  percent  in 
direct  popular  votes  but  under  the  electcu'al 
coUege  system  loet  to  Harrison. 

These  results — and  the  repeated  possibili- 
ties— have  worried  Americans  often  In  the 
past  and  they  have  tried,  to  do  something 
about  changing  the  electoral  college  system 
which  would  permit  such  unfair  results.  In 
fact,  more  than  200  amendments  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  past  71  years. 

It  seems  as  though  tbe  Smiths  have  gotten 
into  the  act  very  conspicuously.  The  at- 
tempts to  make  changes,  flrst,  started  back 
in  1797  when  Congressman  William  L.  Smith, 
of  South  Carolina,  int^qduced  tbe  flrst 
amendment.  { 

Because  time  does  not  permit  a  complete 
historical  review  of  the  attempts  to  change 
or  abolish  tbe  electoral  college,  for  the 
most  part,  I  will  confine  iny  mention  of  tbe 
attempta  to  the  time  during  which  I  have 
served  In  the  U.S.  Senate;  that  is,  since  1949. 

In  1950  the  late  Senator  Langer  proposed 
an  amendment  to  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  replace  It  with  nomination  and 
election  by  direct  popular  vote.  Tbe  Langer 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  60-to-31  vote. 
I  voted  for  It.  Republlaans  voted  nearly 
evenly  with  a  31-to-20  votq  against  it.  Demo- 
craU  voted  nearly  4  to  11  ,agalnst  It  by  39 
toll.  ! 

Three  other  amendments  offered  that  day 
were  defeated  by  even  more  lopsided  votes 
than  the  Langer  amendment.  But  the  Lodge 
proportional  amendment  did  pass  by  a  64- 
to-27  vote  and  I  voted  f<)r  It.  It  also  bad 
a  provision  to  require  at  least  40  percent  of 
the  electoral  vote  for  anyfane  to  get  elected 
President.  1 

But  tbe  Lodge  amendment  passed  by  tbe 
Senate  died  in  the  House  because  the  House 
Rules  Committee  bottled  It  up  In  committee 


and  refused  to  let  It  get  out  for  a  vote  by 
the  House. 

The  next  attempt  was  in  1956.  Tbla  time 
Senator  Langer  again  offered  bis  direct  pop- 
ular vote  nomination  and  election  proposal. 
But  this  time  It  was  defeated  69  to  13 — 
twice  as  great  a  defeat  as  6  years  before. 
This  was  because  of  a  great  shift  on  the 
Republican  side. 

While  the  Republicans  voted  20  to  21  on 
tbe  Langer  amendment  In  1950,  they  voted 
41  to  2  against  It  In  1956.  Senator  Langer 
and  I  were  pretty  lonely  that  day  as  we  were 
the  only  two  Republicans  to  vote  for  it. 

Whereas  Senator  Lehman  bad  voted 
against  the  Langer  amendment  in  1950,  6 
years  later  in  1956  be  offered  half  of  the  orig- 
inal Langer  proposal  by  the  Lehman  amend- 
ment which  would  continue  nomination  by 
convention  but  would  have  abolished  the 
electoral  college  and  provided  election  by  di- 
rect popular  vote.  But  his  amendment  was 
defeated  66  to  17. 

Senator  Cask,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  proportional 
system  with  a  bonus  for  States  with  high 
voting  participation  and  penalty  for  States 
with  low  voting  participation.  Tbe  Case 
amendment  was  defeated  66  to  20. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  by  a  48-to-37  vote 
did  vote  for  the  Daniel  compromise  amend- 
ment which  would  g^lve  each  State  a  choice 
between  the  proportional  plan  or  the  district 
plan — but  the  Daniel  amendment  failed  be- 
cause It  fell  short  of  the  required  two- thirds 
majority. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  that  vote — 
except  the  several  proposals  that  have  been 
Introduced.  Before  turning  to  these  pro- 
posals for  discussion,  I  want  to  touch  upon 
what  appears  to  be  tbe  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  for  a  change  In  the  elec- 
toral college  system  of  electing  Presldenta. 

In  1948  the  OaUup  poll  showed  that  tbe 
American  people  favored  a  change  by  a  bet- 
ter than  2-to-l  margin — 57  percent  for  to  22 
percent  against.  On  November  17,  1960,  the 
Oallup  poll  showed  the  sentiment  to  be 
down  a  bit  but  still  about  2  to  1  for  a  change 
with  the  percentages  being  50  percent  for 
and  28  percent  against.  Later  such  polls 
have  had  similar  resulta. 

And  before  getting  into  a  discussion  of 
the  current  proposed  changes,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  tbe 
present  electoral  college  system  of  electing 
Presldenta. 

Those  who  defend  tbe  electoral  college 
point  to  tbe  fact  that  It  Is  still  with  tis  after 
174  years  and  that,  on  the  whole,  It  has  pro- 
duced able  Presldenta. 

They  say  that  only  rarely  has  a  popular 
vota  loser  won  in  tbe  electoral  college.  They 
point  out  that  even  the  minority  Presidents 
would  probably  have  won  bad  there  been 
runoff  elections  such  as  I  propose. 

They  say  that  the  system  gives  protection 
to  the  smaller  States — that  It  provides  some 
protection  against  tyranny  by  a  majority. 

They  contend  that  the  unit  rule  system  of 
the  electoral  college  whereby  the  winner  In 
a  Stata  takes  all  the  electoral  votes — that 
such  "winner  take  all"  unit  rule  helps  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  splinter  pcu'tles  such  as 
plague  France  with  it  political  InstabUtty 
prior  to  De  OauUe. 

They  contend  that  It  gives  desirable  bal- 
ance between  urban  and  rural  areas  and 
their  resep>ctlve  powers  on  influencing  the 
final  outcome  of  a  presidential  election. 

And  they  finally  conclude  that  in  tbe  event 
of  a  very  close  and  blttar  election,  the  elec- 
toral college  tends  to  give  the  Impression 
that  the  country  Is  behind  tbe  winner  be- 
cause he  has  won  a  greater  percentage  In 
the  electoral  college  than  In  the  direct  ]}op- 
ular  vote. 

Of  all  tbe  argumenta  made  by  tbe  de- 
fenders of  the  electoral  college  system  I 
find  this  to  be  the  most  fatuous  and  guilty 
of  sheer  sophistry. 


I  tblnk  tbe  argumenta  against  tbe  eleo- 
tonl  college  syatam  as  it  is  now  constituted 
are  far  more  logical  and  ImpreEslve.  One 
of  tbe  greatast  argumenta  against  It  Is  the 
result  of  past  elections.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  It  has  produced  three  Presidents — 
Adams,  Hayes,  and  Harrison— who  lost  tbe 
popular  vota  to  their  opponenta. 

And  It  simply  Is  not  right  for  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  to  be  thwarted.  That  Is 
certainly  not  tbe  democracy  that  we  give  so 
much  llpservlce  to.  To  paraphrase  a  na- 
tional columnist-commentator,  it  does  not 
"make  democracy  live." 

Those  who  oppose  tbe  electoral  college 
contand  that  our  Founding  Fathers  never 
Intanded  that  there  be  en  bloc  "winner  take 
all"  voting  by  each  of  tbe  Statas.  Ita  un- 
fairness Is  obvious. 

A  very  Incisive  argument  against  tbe  sys- 
tem Is  that  It  makes  It  practically  Impos- 
sible for  anyone  from  a  small  electoral  bloo 
Stata  to  be  nominated  but  Instead  tanda  to 
limit  the  possibilities  to  persons  from  large 
States  like  New  York,  CalUornia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  Ohio. 

And  in  such  large  States,  If  the  division 
between  parties  tanda  to  be  razor  thin,  then 
certain  pressiire  groups  gain  a  dlspropor- 
tlonata  and  unfair  bargaining  power  under 
the  unit  systam  of  tbe  electoral  college.  It 
gives  tremendous  power  to  small  highly 
disciplined,  well-organized  pressure  groups 
In  large  plvotr'  Statas. 

Critics  of  tbe  electoral  college  contand 
that  Ita  unit  system  not  only  Invites  vote 
frauds  by  Juggling  a  few  votes  in  the  large 
pivotal  States  where  the  vote  may  be  close — 
but  that  it  also  discourages  maximum  voting 
participation. 

Critics  further  point  out  that  If  1  candi- 
date falls  to  get  269  electoral  votes,  under 
the  present  electoral  college  system  the  vot- 
ing is  then  thrown  into  the  House  where 
each  State,  voting  under  the  unit  system, 
has  only  a  single  vote  regardless  of  the  size 
of  Ita  population. 

The  one  point  of  criticism  on  which  there 
Is  the  greatest  agreement  Is  that  here  la 
nothing  binding  legally  upon  an  elector  to 
vote  for  a  candidate  to  whom  be  pledged 
himself  prior  to  election  or  on  whose  ticket 
be  ran.  For  exaonple,  in  1960  a  Nixon  elec- 
tor voted  for  Senator  Bted. 

One  thing  is  sure  on  this  subject — that 
most  people  are  dissatisfied  with  the  electoral 
college  and  want  to  change  the  system  of 
electing  Presldenta.  The  trouble  la  that 
they  cant  get  together  and  agree  on  the 
changes  to  make — and  their  division  among 
themselves  is  why  no  change  has  been  made 
and  why  It  will  be  difficult  to  get  any  change. 

The  standpatters — the  perpetuators  of 
the  status  quo — the  defenders  of  the  elec- 
toral college  system  without  change — have 
the  great  advantage  of  being  united  and 
having  one,  simple  goal — merely  to  resist  any 
and  all  proposals  for  change. 

As  to  how  many  proposals  for  change 
there  are.  I  am  reminded  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  France  said  to  me  In  1954  when  I 
asked  him  why  France  didn't  drop  Ita  multi- 
party political  system  and  adopt  a  two-party 
system  like  tbe  United  States  to  obtain 
greater  stability  in  the  French  Ooverntnent. 

Very  patiently  he  smiled  at  me  and  said 
softly,  "Because,  my  dear  Senator,  in  France 
there  are  60  million  Frenchmen  and  that 
means  that  there  are  50  million  political 
parties." 

Yet,  we  can  group  tbe  major  proposed 
changes  Into  three  basic  proposals — the  dis- 
trict plan — the  proportional  method — and 
the  direct  vota  for  President.  Let  us  examine 
each  of  these  and  tbe  argumenta  for  and 
against  them. 

Tbe  district  plan  is  Just  like  ita  name 
sounds.  Under  it,  electors  would  be  elected 
Just  like  Congressmen  and  Senators.  They 
would  be  elected  by  congressional  districts — 
with  the  presidential  candidate,  who  received 
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tbe  plurality  Tot«.  getUng  the  rote  of  the  one 
•lector  of  that  particular  oongr«aalon*l  dis- 
trict— and  with  the  presidential  candidate 
with  a  plurality  atatewlde  getting  the  two 
electoral  votes  equal  to  its  two  Senators. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  the  district  plan  was  easily  the  most 
popular  reform  proposal.  It  has  come  the 
nearest  of  any  of  the  proposed  changes  to 
being  adopted. 

The  proposed  changes  have  less  difficulty 
In  getting  by  the  Senate  than  In  the  House. 
While  the  Senate  has  several  times  passed 
proposed  changes,  such  changes  have  died  in 
the  House.  In  other  words,  the  House  is  the 
bottleneck  or  barrier  against  change. 

The  closest  to  ever  breaking  the  House 
barrier  was  In  1830  when  th9  Houw  votsd 
for  a  district  plan  proposed  change  by  a 
93  to  64  vote.  But  thU  wasu't  enougn  for 
the  required  constitutional  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. 

In  other  words.  It  was  within  six  votes 
of  passage — for  had  six  Ck>ngressmen  voted 
for  It  instead  of  against  It,  then  the  States 
would  probably  have  ratified  the  proposed 
change— and  today  and  for  the  past  140 
years  we  would  have  the  district  plan  o< 
electing  Presidents. 

One  can  speculate  dramatically  what 
changes  there  would  have  been  In  our  his- 
tory had  the  district  plan  been  In  effect  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Woodrow  Wilson  might 
never  have  been  President — and  certainly 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Benjamin  Harrison 
would  never  have  been  President. 

The  basic  district  plan  would  keep  the 
electors  but  have  them  chosen  at  the  polls 
In  the  same  way  that  Senators  and  Repte- 
•entatives  are  choeen — with  the  further  pro- 
vision that  if  no  candidate  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  votes,  the  election 
would  be  thrown  into  a  Joint  meeting  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House — not  Just  the 
House  as  under  the  present  system — at  which 
meeting  the  Senators  and  I>preecnt&tives 
In  the  new  Congress  would  vote  and  as  indi- 
viduals rather  than  by  block  under  the  unit 
rule — choosing  between  the  top  three  candi- 
dates. The  candidate  getting  a  plurality  on 
the  first  ballot  would  be  the  winner. 

There  are  a  half  a  doaen  or  more  major 
arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  dis- 
trict plan.  Historical  persuasion  is  attempted 
in  the  argument  that  the  district  plan  Is 
what  our  Founding  Fathers,  In  their  wis- 
dom, contemplated  in  actual  practice  In  the 
system  they  did  set  up. 

It  would  be  a  return  to  the  system  they 
really  intended.  For  in  the  early  years  of  the 
electoral  college,  electors  were  chosen  from 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  each  State 
and  they  voted  as  individuals  In  electing 
Presidents. 

But  that  was  short  lived  for  pollUcs  moved 
In  fast  and  pollUcal  parUes  started  to  domi- 
nate the  selection  of  electors.  So  that  the 
Intent  of  our  Founding  Fathers  was  sub- 
verted In  actual  practice  as  electors  became 
merely  representatives  of  political  parties — 
and  with  this  development  came  the  death  of 
Independent  veilxig  by  electors. 

Among  those  who  supported  the  district 
plan  in  the  early  days  were  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Hamilton.  Jackson,  Jefferson,  ICadi- 
aon.  Van  Buren.  and  Webster.  But  the  po- 
litical bosses  moved  In  and  when  they  did 
so  did  the  unit  rule  and  the  district  plan  in 
pracUce  was  completely  eliminated  by  iB36. 

A  second  major  argument  for  the  district 
plan  is  that  it  Is  more  representative  of  the 
actual  popular  vote  than  the  present  system 
in  that  the  district  plan  eliminates  the  state- 
wide unit  rule  "wiimer  take  all"  operation. 

A  third  argument  for  the  district  plan  is 
that  It  would  make  political  parties  give 
small  population  States  consideration  on  the 
selecUon  of  the  presidential  candidates — Just 
as  much  la  given  to  the  large  States  under 
the  present  system  that  tends  to  penalize 
any  presidential  a^lrant  from  a  small  State. 


A  fourth  argument  la  that  It  would  make 
the  President  more  responsive  and  aenaltive 
to  the  same  political  pressures  as  thoae  felt 
by  Congressmen  and  Senators  because  all 
of  them  would  be  elected  by  the  same  con- 
stituencies. 

A  fifth  argimnent  for  the  district  plan  is 
that  on  the  one  hand  it  would  not  encourage 
splinter  parties  because  they  would  have 
little  chance  of  winning  electoral  districts — 
but  on  the  other  hand  It  would  tend  to  build 
a  stronger  two-party  system  by  giving  cour- 
age and  incentive  to  the  minority  party  in 
what  are  considered  to  be  one-party  States. 

Other  arguments  advanced  in  support  of 
the  district  plan  are  that  it  would  take  con- 
trol of  selection  away  from  political  bosses 
and  from  State  legislatures — that  It  would 
prevent  vote  frauds,  local  bad  weather,  or 
other  accidental  circumstances  from  tipping 
the  scales  of  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  a 
State — that  It  would  provide  fair  balance  of 
population  representation  for  both  urban  and 
rural  areas,  both  predominantly  Democratic 
and  predominantly  Republican  districts — 
and  that  It  would  minimize  claimed  inordi- 
nate infiuence  of  minorities  in  population 
centers  of  large  States. 

The  principal  arguments  against  the  dis- 
trict plan  center  around  the  possibilities  of 
inordin.ite  minority  influence.  It  is  argued 
that  under  this  plan  It  would  still  be  possible 
for  a  minority  President  to  be  elected  be- 
cause of  the  two  electoral  votes  given  each 
State  on  7  basis  of  tvro  Senators  for  each 
Sute. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  under  the  district 
plan,  splinter  parties  could  still  concentrate 
on  swinging  electoral  districts  to  provide  the 
balance  In  a  close  national  election.  The 
danger  of  gerrymandering  districts  by  State 
legrlslatures  Is  raised. 

And  some  minority  groups  contend  that 
the  district  plan  would  penalize  thein  be- 
caiue  it  could  Isolate — and  thus  devaluate — 
the  Influence  of  minority  groups  in  indi- 
vidual districts. 

A  final  argument  against  the  district  plan 
Is  that  while  it  eiiminaces  the  application  of 
the  "winner  take  all"  unit  rule  on  a  state- 
w\de  basis,  it  is  at  best  only  an  Improvement 
or  change  in  degree  on  the  unit  rule  since 
the  umt  rule  would  be  applied  at  the  district 
level  even  if  removed  from  the  State  level. 

They  contend  that  such  a  compromise  falls 
far  too  short  of  the  goal  of  maximum  con- 
trol by  the  Individual  voter — the  goal  to 
make  the  indlviduail  voter's  vote  controlling 
nationally  Instead  of  controlling  Just  by 
State  or  Just  by  district. 

The  second  baaic  proposal  of  change  in 
the  present  electoral  college  system  of  elect- 
ing Presidents  is  the  proportional  method. 
Oversimplified,  this  proposal  is  to  divide  the 
electoral  vote  of  a  State  according  to  the 
percentage  of  the  total  vote  in  the  State  that 
each  candidate  receives. 

For  example,  Maine  has  five  electoral  votes. 
If  the  Republican  nominee  received  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote  in  Kalne  and  the 
Democratic  nominee  received  60  percent,  the 
electoral  vote  would  be  divided  S  for  the 
Democrat  and  3  for  the  Republican  instead 
of  all  5  electoral  votes  going  to  the  Demo- 
crat. 

It  was  first  proposed  84  years  ago  by  Con- 
gressman Levi  Malsh,  of  Pennsylvania — and, 
a  similar  proposal  was  made  in  the  same 
year  by  Congressman  Jordan  Cravens,  of 
Arkansas.  The  difference  in  their  proposals 
was  that  Malsh  proposed  that  the  propor- 
tional division  in  whole  numbers  while 
Cravens  proposed  that  the  divUion  be  carried 
out  to  the  third  decimal  place. 

In  1950  the  Senate  by  a  64  to  27  vote  passed 
the  Lodge-Ooasett  amendment,  which  waa 
practically  identical  to  the  Cravens  plan. 
But  it  died  in  the  House — and  because  of  a 
group  about  which  you  have  been  reading 
much  this  year — the  House  Rules  Coaimlttec. 


It  died  In  the  House  because  the  House 
Rules  Committee  bottled  It  up  In  committee 
and  would  not  clear  It  for  being  voted  up 
by  the  full  House. 

Six  years  later  in  I9M  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  voted  48  to  37  In  favor  of  the  pro- 
portional method  but  the  amendment  was 
defeated  because  It  failed  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired two- thirds  majority  vote. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  argument  and 
support  for  the  proportional  method  resolu- 
Uons  now  before  Congress  Is  that  they  would 
abolish  the  office  of  elector  and  thiu  remove 
the  potential  abuses  it  encourages. 

ThU  Is  only  a  part  of  the  general  argument 
that  under  the  proportional  method  the 
voters  would  have  a  more  direct  voice  than 
\inder  the  present  system  In  electing  Presi- 
dents— yet  in  the  compromise  natiuv  of  the 
proposal,  the  Federal  principle  of  the  two 
extra  electoral  votes  for  each  State  would 
be  retained. 

It  would  provide  a  method  by  which  State 
legislatures  could  not  tamper  with  the  sys- 
tem as  they  can — and  sometimes  do — now. 
It  would  make  lees  likely  accidents  and 
frauds  frustrating  the  will  of  the  people  since 
no  longer  would  a  few  questionable  votes  be 
able  to  saing  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  a 
State. 

It  Is  contended  that  the  proportional  meth- 
od would  be  fairer  with  respect  to  minority 
groups — both  in  giving  them  fair  representa- 
tion and  in  preventing  them  from  obtaining 
inordinate  influence.  Votes  of  the  minority 
parties  would  be  counted  as  they  are  under 
the  unit  system  now  In  effect  and  under  the 
district  plan — but  their  bargaining  power 
would  be  cut  down  to  slse  because  It  would 
be  measured  by  their  actual  numbers  rather 
than  their  relatively  few  votes  providing  the 
thin  margin  for  a  "wiimer  take  all"  result 
under  the  present  unit  system. 

The  proportional  method  is  attractive  to 
many  of  the  minority  In  one-party  States  as 
their  votes  would  really  count  In  the  total 
natilonal  result  rather  than  being  canceled 
out  under  the  "winner  take  all"  unit  system 
with  all  electoral  votes  going  to  one  candi- 
date regardless  of  how  close  the  vote  in  a 
State. 

And  the  basic  argument  for  the  proper'- 
tional  method  is  that  it  would  provide  a  far 
more  accurate  division  of  pc^ular  strength 
between  the  candidates  than  does  the  present 
system. 

Against  these  arguments  for  the  propor- 
tional method  are  the  arguments  that  can 
be  expected  against  any  compromise  plan. 
Just  as  its  compromise  character  provides  it 
with  strength,  that  compromise  character 
creates  weaknesses. 

It  would  not  protect  against  the  possibility 
that  a  candidate  losing  the  popular  vote 
contest  could  still  win  the  election  with  the 
electoral  votes.  Had  It  been  in  effect  In  the 
past  In  1880  James  Garfield  would  have  been 
defeated  under  the  proportional  method  al- 
though winning  the  popular  vote-— and  In 
1896  William  Jennings  Bryan  would  have 
defeated  McKlnley. 

ThM«  Is  some  resistance  to  It  In  Congress 
because  It  Is  viewed  as  the  opening  wedge 
of  a  threat  to  extend  proportional  repre> 
sentatlon  to  Congress — in  other  words.  In- 
stead of  electing  representatives  by  congres- 
sional districts,  to  elect  them  statewide.  The 
threat  this  poses  Is  that  of  the  multiparty 
system  that  made  the  Government  of  France 
BO  unstable  for  so  long. 

The  third  basic  proposal  of  change  Is  the 
direction  election  plan  of  electing  Presidents. 
It  was  first  considered  in  1787  at  the  Con- 
stltvitlonal  Convention.  It  was  rejected  by 
the  States  by  a  vote  of  9  to  2  against — Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania  being  the  only  two 
States  to  vote  for  It. 

The  arguments  used  to  defeat  it  at  that 
time  were  not  very  fiatterlng  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  when  Judged  by  our  present  day 
concepts.     The  argiiments  refleoted  on  the 
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Intelligence  and  tolerance  Of  the  American 
people  and  Imputed  regldaal  prejudice  to 
them. 

Most  effective  argument  was  that  the 
American  people  didn't  Just  know  enough 
to  be  able  to  vote  intelllgeatly — didn't  know 
enough  about  the  qualifications  and  char- 
acter of  the  candidates. 

Southerners  fought  dlivct  election  be- 
cause of  Its  Negro  slaves  who  were  not  per- 
mitted to  vote — and  because  consequently 
there  was  greater  voting  participation  In  the 
North.  There  was  the  additional  fear  of  re- 
gional favoritism  leading  to  favorite  son 
candidacies  and  resulUng  inability  of  States 
to  agree  on  one  candidate  sufficiently  to  give 
him  a  clear  majority. 

The  first  attempt  to  amiad  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  direct  election  plan 
was  made  by  Representative  William  Mc- 
Namus,  of  New  York,  In  1836.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  approximately  90 
amendments  embodying  the  direct  election 
plan  proposed  In  Congress.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  unsuccessful  efforts  In  19&0 
and  1956  by  Senator  Langer. 

Principal  argument  against  the  direct 
election  plan  is  that  it  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  minorities  and  would  provide  no 
protection  against  what  has  been  called  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority,  tt  is  contended  In 
this  respect  that  It  violates  the  republic 
concept  of  our  Government — the  limited 
democracy  that  places  some  restraints  upon 
the  majority  for  the  protection  of  the  mi- 
nority. 

Spedflcally,  it  is  polntM  out  that  tbU 
would  penalize  a  small  State  like  my  State 
of  Maine  and  would  reward  a  large  State 
like  California  or  New  Tork — in  that  It 
would  remove  the  slight  advantage  of  the 
two  extra  electoral  votes  given  each  State, 
regardless  of  size  of  population. 

The  States  rights  Issue  is  raised  against 
the  direct  election  plan  because  It  tends  to 
national  laws  regarding  voting  for  Presi- 
dent— such  as  minimum  voting  age — wheth- 
er 21  or  18 — poll  taxes,  education,  and  other 
criteria — which  might  extend  to  all  other 
offices. 

A  further  detailed  argument  on  the  States 
rights  issue  is  that  the  direct  election  plan 
would  give  relative  weight  by  the  actual 
number  voting  rather  than  by  the  population 
of  a  State.  Consequently,  States  with  small 
voter  participation — such  as  Mississippi — feel 
the  heavy  voter  participation  States  would 
gain  too  much  advantage  under  the  direct 
election  plan. 

Finally,  this  very  type  of  Opposition  Is  given 
as  a  practical  reason  for  opposing  the  direct 
election  plan — that  with  small  States  and 
Southern  States  opposing  It,  a  direct  election 
amendment  would  never  be  ratified  by  the 
necessary  three-fourths  or  88  of  the  50  States. 
Answers  to  these  antl  arguments  are  q\ilck. 
The  direct  election  plan  tar  President  Is  no 
more  a  threat  of  tyranny  of  the  majority  and 
Impairment  of  our  republic  form  of  democ- 
racy than  Is  the  direct  election  system  that 
practically  all  of  our  States  have  for  all  elec- 
tive offices. 

As  to  the  penalty  It  wo\ild  place  on  a  small 
State  like  my  own  Maine  by  removing  the 
slight  advantage  of  the  two  electoral  votes 
given  to  each  State  regardless  of  population 
size,  I  say  that  It  Is  the  Individual  citizen 
who  Is  more  Important  than  the  State  and 
that  the  will  of  the  individual  must  not  be 
subservient  to  that  of  the  8Ute  as  in  totali- 
tarian nations. 

As  to  States  rights — as  to  the  fasterlng  of 
national  uniform  laws  on  elections — and  elec- 
tion results  being  made  by  those  who  vote  In- 
stead of  Just  by  State  population  and  thereby 
indirectly  to  some  extent  t©  those  who  don't 
vote— I  say  that  these  are  actuaUy  the  very 
objecuves  to  be  sought  rather  than  oppoeed. 
As  to  the  argument  that  Congrees  should 
not  pass  the  direct  riectloc  plan  because  the 
«nau    states   and    Southwn   SUtes    would 


probably  refuse  to  ratify  It— I  say  tbU  Is  a 
defeatist  attitude— It  U  the  stendpat,  per- 
petuatlcm  of  the  status  quo  attitude— and 
"faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady." 

In  my  opinion,  not  only  do  these  observa- 
tions answer  such  arguments  against  the 
direct  election  plan  but  the  arguments  for 
it  are  unanswerable.  Under  it  the  vote  of 
every  citizen  wovUd  count  equally.  It  would 
remove  the  feeling  of  frustration  on  the  part 
of  many  voters  in  one-party  States.  It  would 
stimulate  the  two-party  system. 

It  would  abolish  all  the  potential  abuses 
under  the  present  system.  It  would  prevent 
the  possibility  of  electors  disobeying  instruc- 
tions from  the  voters.  It  would  prevent 
State  legislatures  from  tampering  with  the 
election  of  F^reeidents. 

It  would  remove  the  unfair  advantages  of 
small  peculation  States  over  big  population 
States  and  vice  versa.  It  would  prevent  the 
poeeiblllty  that  the  popular  vote  winner 
would  not  be  elected  President  by  the  quirks 
of  the  electoral  college  with  Its  unit  rule  sys- 
tem. It  would  insure  that  the  President 
would  be  elected  by  the  people. 

The  arguments  advanced  against  the  di- 
rect election  plan  are  accentuated  with  even 
greater  emphasis  against  the  Smith  plan 
than  against  other  plans  because  the  Smith 
plan  goes  further  and  would  extend  to  pri- 
maries and  would  abolish  the  national  con- 
vention system  of  nominating  Presidents. 

Naturally  I  am  prejudiced  for  the  Smith 
plan  or  I  would  never  have  introduced  it.  My 
position  is  very,  very  simple.  I  think  the 
party  nominees  for  President  should  be 
chosen  by  the  voters  at  direct  primaries  In- 
stead of  by  party  delegates  at  national 
conventions. 

I  believe  this  for  the  very  same  reasons  as 
those  advanced  for  electing  Presidents  under 
the  direct  election  plan.  What  is  good 
enough  for  electing  Presidents  should  be 
good  enough  for  nontlnating  party  candidates 
for  President. 

It  Is  only  the  logical  end  of  putting  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people — for  they 
sbotild  be  able  to  choose  among  all  possible 
candidates  and  not  Just  In  the  final  round  at 
the  general  election. 

In  addition  to  abolishing  the  electoral 
college  and  electing  the  President  by  direct 
popular  vote,  my  plan  wo\ild  provide  the 
following  changee.  It  would  abolish  the 
nominations  by  national  conventions  and  re- 
place this  system  with  direct  primaries  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
August. 

In  the  event  that  no  one  candidate  re- 
ceived a  clear  majority  or  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  vote  cast,  a  runoff  elec- 
tion would  be  held  between  the  two  high- 
est candidates  28  days  later.  This  runoff  sys- 
tem would  apply  both  In  the  primary  and 
In  the  general  election. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  candidate  in  the 
direct  primary,  a  presidential  aspirant 
would  have  to  file  a  petition  signed  by  a  least 
1  percent  of  the  total  vote  cast  In  the  last 
presidential  general  election — this  would  re- 
quire 700,000  for  a  1968  primary. 

A  political  party  would  have  to  have  a 
registered  membership  of  more  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  registered  voters  In  the 
United  States  in  order  to  qualify  to  get  on 
the  ballot. 

There  is  one  other  significant  point  In 
my  proposal  for  direct  primaries.  It  is  sig- 
nificant In  that  under  this  arrangement  It 
would  be  the  people  themselves — millions  of 
Anxerlcans  making  the  choice  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent— instead  of  that  privilege  being  limited 
to  two  men — the  Democratic  nominee  fc»: 
President  and  the  Republican  nominee  for 
President  who  choose  their  own  running 
mates — Instead  of  the  choice  for  voters  being 
limited  to  between  only  two  persons,  each 
handplcked  by  one  person. 

Now  having  considered  these  various  pro- 
posals for  reform  of  the  system  of  electing 
Presidents,  let  us  apply  them  to  the  1960 


election  and  aee  what  would  have  been  the 
result  in  view  of  the  closeness  In  the  popular 
vote — as  contrasted  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  very 
substantial  margin  in  the  electoral  college 
vote. 

There  Is  one  complication  In  applying  the 
various  proposals  to  the  1960  election  resiilts. 
That  is  the  vote  in  Alabama  where  six  of  the 
presidential  electors  elected  were  Independ- 
ents who  ran  as  unpledged  delegates  and 
five  ran  as  Kennedy  delegates. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  would  mean  that 
while  it  could  not  be  said,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  more  than  half  of  Ala- 
bama's Democratic  vote  was  against  both 
Kennedy  and  Nixon,  by  the  same  token  It 
could  not  be  said  that  It  was  for  either  of 
them. 

The  only  valid  conclusion  that  could  be 
made  would  be  that  more  than  half  of  Ala- 
bama's vote  waa  for  neither  Kennedy  nor 
Nixon — and  therefore  would  have  to  be  with- 
held from  the  total  given  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
or  Mr.  Nixon  In  computations  imder  the 
various  proposals. 

And  this  is  a  very  Important  point,  be- 
cause it  points  up  the  uncertainty  and  the 
conjecture  under  the  present  electoral  col- 
lege system — an  uncertainty  and  conjecture 
that  would  be  removed  completely  under 
the  direct  election  plan  and  only  partially 
under  either  the  district  plan  or  the  pro- 
portional method. 

When  this  factor  la  properly  applied,  It 
withholds  at  least  160,000  votes  from  Ken- 
nedy In  the  National  total  otherwise  gen- 
erally accorded  to  him  on  the  basis  of  giv- 
ing him  the  vmpledged  votes  In  Alabama 
This  would  drop  his  National  total  to  about 
6J,000  less  than  that  of  Mr.  Nixon. 

With  this  in  mind,  under  the  district  plan 
or  the  unit  rule  applied  by  congressional 
districts  instead  of  statewide — Mr.  Nixon 
would  have  garnered  more  electcM-al  votes 
than  the  combination  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
unpledged  electors  and  the  splinter  candi- 
dates— and  would  have  been  elected  by  a 
clear  majority  in  the  electoral  college. 

With  this  In  mind,  under  the  proportional 
method  plan,  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  received 
a  razor  edge  victory  over  Mr.  Kennedy — but 
less  than  a  clear  majority  because  of  the 
unpledged  electors  and  percentage  for  splin- 
ter candidates. 

Yet,  were  the  proportional  method  plan 
In  effect  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  been  elected 
because  the  proportional  method  does  not 
require  a  candidate  to  get  a  clear  majority 
but  only  to  be  the  highest  man  and  to  get 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  electoral  votes. 

With  this  m  mind,  Mr.  Nixon  would  have 
won  by  the  1956  Humphrey  compromise  plan 
of  giving  the  two  statewide  electoral  votes  to 
the  winner  In  the  State  but  dividing  the 
rest  of  the  electoral  votes  In  the  State  by 
the  proportional  method. 

In  fact,  if  any  of  these  plans  were  applied 
to  the  1960  election,  Mr.  Kennedy  would  not 
have  been  elected — ^but  Instead  Mr.  Nixon 
wotild  have  been  elected.  The  only  major 
plan  existing  or  advocated,  by  which  it  can 
be  said  unequivocally  Mr.  Kennedy  would 
definitely  have  won  the  election  Is  the  preeent 
electoral  college  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  major  pro- 
posed, reform  (other  than  abolishing  electors 
as  such)  under  which  it  can  be  said  un- 
equivocally that  Mr.  Nixon  might  not  have 
won  Is  the  Smith  plan.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  been  defeated. 
Nor  is  It  to  say  that  Mr.  Kennedy  would  have 
been  defeated. 

For  under  the  Smith  plan  neither  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy nor  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  been  elected 
on  November  6,  1960,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  neither  received  a  clear  majority  of  the 
total  vote  cast. 

Under  the  Smith  plan,  the  decision  of  the 
people  would  not  have  been  made  until  De- 
cember 6,  1960,  when  a  required  raaoB  elec- 
tion would  have  been  held  between  the  two 
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ot  th«in — and  In  which  one  of  them  would 
have  received  a  clear  majority  ot  the  vote 
of  the  people  and  would  have  been  an  un- 
queetloned  majority  President  ln»tead  of  a 
minority  President. 

With  a  final  difference  of  only  stxteen- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  between  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Nixon  in  the  November  8,  I960, 
election,  who  can  say  which  would  have  won 
In  a  runoff  election  such  as  would  have  been 
required  under  my  plan. 

I  have  ^ven  you  analyses  of  the  various 
proposals  for  changing  our  way  of  electing 
Presidents.  Naturally  I  am  prejudiced  and 
think  my  plan  is  the  best — and  I  believe  that 
Its  strongest  logic  is  in  the  hindsight  appli- 
cation of  the  various  reform  proposals  to  the 
1900  election  results. 

The  best  pro^>ect  for  change  Is  to  abolish 
the  Independence  of  electors  and  to  restrict 
them  to  be  only  messenger  agents  of  the 
voters  to  cast  the  vote  as  directed  by  the 
voters. 

Generally  spealdng.  the  district  plan,  with 
Its  unit  rule  system,  is  sponsored  by  the  con- 
servative coalition  in  the  Ck>ngress — and  the 
conservative  coalition  Is  the  strongest  in  the 
Congress.  This  would  enhance  the  prospects 
for  the  district  plan  although  the  conserva- 
tives are  somewhat  on  the  wane. 

Generally  ^Making,  the  proportional 
method  is  sponsored  by  the  middle-of-the- 
road  group  in  Congress — and  while  this 
group  is  not  as  adhesively  strong  as  the  con- 
servative coalition  its  strength,  instead  of 
being  on  the  wane,  is  gradually  increasing. 

Generally  speaking,  the  direct  election 
plan  Is  backed  by  the  rank  and  file  liberals — 
although  I  consider  myself  to  be  more  of  a 
moderate  than  a  liberal — and  the  liberal 
strength  in  Congress  simply  does  not  have 
the  determined  adhesion  and  leadership  that 
the  conservative  coalition  has. 

This  means  that  from  the  short-term 
standpoint — the  near  future— prospects  are 
dimmest  for  the  direct  election  plan.  Why 
then  you  ask  me  do  I  espouse  a  cause  on 
which  the  odds  seem  to  be  agitlnst  me? 

In  the  first  place.  I  seem  to  have  developed 
a  mania  for  espousing  causes  on  which  the 
odds  seem  to  be  against  me.  I  did  it  on  the 
declaration  of  conscience.  But  I  kept  plug- 
ging year  after  year  on  the  declaraUon  of 
conscience  theme  which  I  was  a  pretty  lonely 
voice  in  the  Senate.  Yet,  ultimately  the 
spirit  of  the  declaration  of  conscience  finally 
jmvalled  In  the  Senate. 

Present  odds  are  against  me  on  the  Smith 
plan  for  electing  PresldenU.  But  from  the 
long-term  view.  I  am  confident  that  the  odds 
are  with  the  proposal.  I  will  probably  be 
long  gone  from  this  earth  before  it  is  adopted. 

But  I  am  confident  that  ultimately  it  will 
be  adopted  becaxise  I  think  It  is  Inevitable 
that  the  vrill  of  the  majority  cannot  be  for- 
ever denied.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  imtll 
that  will  of  the  majority  is  made  sufficiently 
•rUoulate  and  sufficiently  brought  to  bear  on 
OongroM  and  the  States  to  so  amend  the 
OoDStltutton. 

The  public  will  and  the  power  are  there. 
It  la  only  a  question  of  how  soon  the  liberal 
and  moderate  supptorters  of  not  only  direct 
•lection  but  direct  nomination  will  be  able 
to  organise  and  crystalllBe  this  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  <tf  the  American  people. 

And  that  is  the  key  to  what  I  am  doing  in 
til*  IntroducUon  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
4.  To  give  to  the  people  of  our  country  an 
opportunity— a  medium — through  which  they 
can  express  their  will. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOrrr  NOTHINa 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Preddent,  a  ci«ftt  deal 
of  comment  has  been  generated  by  a  mo- 
tion picture  partially  sponsored  by  the 
UjB.  D^Tartment  of  Agriculture  entitled 
"A  World  of  Pleasure."  The  purpose  of 
thla  film  la  the  development  of  the  for- 


eign market  for  tobacco  In  order  to  in- 
crease our  foreign  market  for  our  Na- 
tion's oldest  txpoTt.  In  view  of  the 
many  critical  remarks  made  by  those  op- 
j)06ed  to  this  movie,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  facts  should  be  brought  out  in  order 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

Authorization  for  making  this  type 
film  is  contained  in  Public  Law  480.  It 
involves  not  only  tobacco  but  the  ex- 
panded export  sales  of  a  broad  range  of 
American  farm  commodities.  This  is 
only  1  of  27  films  utilized  to  promote 
commodity  exports  to  foreign  countries. 
Wheat,  soybeans,  cotton,  tallow,  fruits, 
and  other  agricultural  products  have 
been  the  subject  of  promotional  films. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  mandate  of  the 
law  would  have  great  difficulty  in  dis- 
criminating between  products — for  in- 
stance, promoting  the  sale  of  wheat  and 
not  the  sale  of  cotton  or  tobacco. 

The  movie  originated  late  In  1962  when 
the  tobacco  trade  cooperation  came  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  a 
proposal  for  a  promotional  film  on  behalf 
of  UJ3.  tobacco.  Their  Idea  was  to  spon- 
sor a  picture  of  a  light  documentary  na- 
ture which  might  qualify  for  overseas 
distribution.  In  May  of  1963,  long  be- 
fore the  Issuance  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's smoking  report,  the  Department 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  tobacco 
trade  coopcrators  which  provided  for  the 
making  of  this  proposed  movie.  Bids 
were  requested  and  Warner  Bros.,  after 
submitting  the  winning  bid,  completed 
the  filming  of  this  movie  in  the  fall  of 
1963,  still  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  report. 

Not  one  solid  American  dollar  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  went  into  the  mak- 
ing of  this  film.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  spent  $106,- 
000  In  foreign  currencies  or  counterpart 
funds  for  this  purpose.  The  contrast 
can  be  seen  when  it  is  realized  that  a 
total  of  $10.5  million — all  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies— will  be  utilized  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of 
UJ3.  agricultural  products  during  this 
current  fiscal  year.  In  this  connection 
it  Is  Interesting  to  note  a  story  which 
appeared  in  the  February  25  issue  of 
Time  magazine.  On  page  26,  imder  the 
subject  heading  of  'Foreign  Aid,"  It  is 
reported : 

The  Federal  Government,  which  rarely 
enough  finds  Itself  at  a  loss  to  devise  ways 
of  spending  money,  has  $2.8  billion  clutter- 
ing its  coffers  and  scant  notion  of  how  to 
get  rid  of  It.  These  funds  are  piled  up  in 
nonconvertible  foreign  currencies  from 
Conakry  to  Colombo.  "We  have  used  all 
the  money  we  can  in  every  way  we  can," 
confessed  a  State  Department  official  last 
week.  "We  are  no  longer  making  a  dent  In 
the  accumulation.  We  have  got  to  do 
more." 

Mr.  President,  the  critics  of  this  film 
focus  primarily  on  two  points.  First, 
they  raise  questions  as  to  whether  it  will 
be  shown  in  countries  which  have  a  na- 
tional policy  to  discourage  smoking,  such 
as  England.  The  answer  to  this  is  very 
simple.  The  film  will  only  be  shown  in 
those  couixrtles  were  Its  acceptance  is 
indicated  by  the  issuance  of  a  Govern- 
ment license.  I  might  add  that  it  will 
not  be  shown  at  all  to  the  XJS.  public. 


In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  passing  the  Cigarette  Label- 
ing Act  last  session  of  Congress,  we  saw 
fit  to  exclude  from  the  labeling  provi- 
sions all  cigarettes  manufactured  for  ex- 
port. Yet.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  these  cigarettes  will 
be  sold  in  countries  which  have  a  na- 
tional policy  to  discourage  smoking. 
The  other  major  point  the  critics  raise 
is  that  this  film  does  not  urge  people  to 
shift  from  their  native  tobaccos  to  Amer- 
ican tobacco,  but  simply  encourages  the 
use  of  tobacco.  Mr.  President,  this 
argument  is  defeated  by  Its  own  weight. 
Certainly  no  country  would  grant  a 
license  for  the  showing  of  a  film  which 
blatantly  seeks  to  undermine  Its  own 
economy.  A  country  would  not  license 
the  showing  of  a  film  which  urges  Its 
people  to  stop  using  Its  own  native  pro- 
duced wheat  or  cotton.  It  is  folly  to 
imagine  that  a  foreign  government  would 
be  so  neglectful  of  the  welfare  of  its  own 
people  as  to  place  its  stamp  of  accept- 
ance upon  a  scheme  purposefully  de- 
signed to  undercut  its  own  economy. 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  said  about 
the  nature  of  the  film  Itself.  Some  of  the 
original  criticism  of  this  film  was  made 
by  people  who  had  not  yet  viewed  It.  It 
is  my  beUef  that,  had  the  critics  seen  the 
film  before  making  their  original  com- 
ments, most,  if  not  all,  of  the  criticism 
would  not  have  been  voiced.  This  is  a 
beautiful  film,  In  technicolor,  which  basi- 
cally Is  a  travelog.  It  starts  out  in 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  and  works  east  through 
the  tobacco  coimtry  taking  the  viewer  on 
a  tour  of  the  farms  on  which  tobacco  is 
grown  and  through  the  production  of 
tobacco  to  a  completed  product.  It  then 
travels  through  London.  England,  show- 
ing the  beauty  of  that  great  city,  and 
Jumps  across  to  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries taking  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
and  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Prom  there  the 
viewers  are  transported  to  Egypt  to  the 
land  of  the  Pharoahs  and  the  pyramids. 
It  progresses  on  through  the  origins  of 
civilization  to  the  great  city  of  Alexan- 
dria. From  there  we  travel  to  the  Neth- 
erlands and  view  scenes  of  the  famous 
flower  gardens  and  the  great  harbors  of 
this  small  country.  Colorful  scenes 
from  West  Germany's  festivals  are 
shown  and  finally  the  viewer  arrives  in 
Paris.  The  closest  connection  this  film 
has  to  smoking  is  the  short  sequence  of 
the  trip  through  the  tobacco  country  and 
periodic  scenes  of  couples  in  various  res- 
taurants through  the  world  lighting  a 
cigarette.  In  this  latter  connection  no 
comment  concerning  smoking  or  tobacco 
is  made  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  tobacco  is  a  very  valu- 
able and  significant  part  of  our  economy. 
The  Federal  Government  collected  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  In  taxes  alone  last 
year  on  tobacco  products.  The  growing 
of  tobacco  brought  almost  $100  million 
to  the  farmers  of  my  own  State  of  Ten- 
nessee last  year.  The  economists  are 
worried  about  our  balance-of -payments 
problems  because  our  imports  exceed  our 
exports.  Yet,  the  tobacco  industry  ex- 
ported approximately  $500  million  worth 
of  tobacco  last  year.  Certainly  to  do 
anything  InimlceJ  to  this  export  program 
would  only  contribute  further  to  the 
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problem.  But  If  tobacco  exports  were 
expanded  the  balance-of -payments  situ- 
ation would  be  Improved.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  lew  than  $300,000 — 
all  in  foreign  currencies,  which,  admit- 
tedly we  have  more  thim  we  can  spend — 
to  promote  tobacco  ei:ports  during  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  vleiw  of  the  nature  of 
the  film,  the  amount  and  kind  of  money 
utilized  in  its  production,  and  the  other 
data  which  I  have  stated  above,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  the  hullabaloo  raised 
would  very  aptly  fit  into  the  title  of  the 
great  bard's  play  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  line 
from  that  play  seems  apropos  to  the 
speeches  and  questions  of  the  critics  of 
this  film:  "I  wonder  that  you  will  still 
be  talking — nobody  marks  you." 


WEST  VIROINIA  ElUTOR   RETIRES 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Walter  L.  Hart  has  retired  as 
editor  of  the  Dominion-News  of  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  after  serving  more  than 
30  years  in  that  post. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Hait  for  many  years 
and,  although  I  believe  he  has  earned 
many  times  over  the  irewards  of  retire- 
ment, I  know  he  will  be  sorely  missed 
among  the  ranks  of  men  who  have  of- 
fered the  leadership  which  has  made 
Morgantown  one  of  the  leading  cities  of 
West  Virginia. 

As  a  longtime  aviation  enthusiast,  Mr. 
Hart  will  devote  much  of  his  time  on 
retirement  toward  boosting  this  growing 
field  of  industry.  I  wish  him  good  luck 
in  this  endeavor  and  I  express  the  hope 
that  he  will  be  as  successful  in  this  new 
activity  as  he  has  been  as  a  newspaper 
editor.  i 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  edito- 
rials commenting  on  Mr.  Hart's  retire- 
ment from  tlie  Dominion-News,  of 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  and  the  Fairmont 
( W.  Va.)  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  Feb.  3«,  1966] 
A  CausTT  Editok  'ikHES  It  Easies 

BUI  Hart's  friend  and  fellow  columnist. 
Drew  Pearson,  called  him  a  "crusty  editor." 

Stronger  terms  have  been  used  by  Editor 
Walter  H.  Hart's  enemies.  Others,  Including 
former  neighbors  and  friends  In  his  native 
Preston,  consider  him  a  loyal  friend  and  a 
major  benefactor  to  this  part  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

There's  not  much  neutrality  when  pe<^le 
talk  about  Bill  Hart  of  a-1  fame.  A  crusty 
editor  is  bovmd  to*  have  enemies  as  well  as 
friends  with  a  fair  amount  of  switching  back 
and  forth  depending  on  different  situations. 

He  is  of  the  old  school  of  personal  editors. 
He  started  as  an  eager  boy  reporter  here  47 
years  ago.  He  advanced  to  editor  in  days 
when  It  was  not  uncoounon  for  editors  to  use 
their  editor's  chair  from  which  to  mix  per- 
sonal and  pubUc  affairs,  especially  In  politi- 
cal matters. 

Mr.  Hart  la  a  Democrat.  He  used  his  po- 
llUcal  infiuenoe  on  many  occasions  to  obtain 
major  benefits  for  his  Hometown  and  sur- 
rounding area.  He  was  unrelaxing  in  seek- 
ing WPA  projects  and  had  a  big  hand  In 
obtaining  some  of  the  most  worthwhile  ones 
In  the  country.  Through  the  years  he  has 
fought  for  avUtlon  in  ^neral  and  Morgan- 


town's  beautiful  airport  In  the  mountains 
in  particular.  Several  physical  assets  in  this 
area  are  permanent  monuments  to  his  crusti- 
ness and  persistence. 

As  a  crusty  editor,  he  has  often  gone  it 
alone  in  his  crusades.  Sometimes  he's  gone 
overboard.  He  says  be  should  have  been  a 
Barnum.  He  has  enlivened  life  hereabouts 
by  his  showmanship,  especially  his  ability  to 
bring  Presidents,  Presidents'  wives,  Cabinet 
members,  and  other  celebrities  to  Morgan- 
town  for  such  things  as  the  Hart-promoted 
"Fabulous  Showcase"  events  at  the  airport. 

A  self-styled  "least  of  these,  my  brethren" 
country  boy,  Bill  Hart  has  hobnobbed  with 
the  great  and  near  great  in  unabashed  fash- 
ion. He  has  ordered  candidates,  including 
one  great  President-to-be,  to  do  his  bidding 
as  a  campaign  strategist.  He's  as  much  at 
home  In  Washington  as  In  Txinnelton  or 
Morgantown. 

He  loves  to  travel  and  has  seen  ihuch  of 
the  world.  When  it  comes  to  airplanes,  he's 
stUl  an  eager — thrilled  and  thrilling — young 
reporter. 

Editor  Hart  has  a  family  of  which  he  la 
very  proud  and  one  of  which  our  whole  com- 
munity is  proud. 

Today  is  the  last  day  Mr.  Hart's  name 
appears  in  the  editorial  page  masthead  as 
editor.  He  is  retiring  from  that  post  to  take 
things  a  bit  easier.  All.  that  is,  except  yield- 
ing to  that  eagerness  to  get  aroimd,  to  see 
things,  and  report.  His  Inimitable  column, 
"It  May  Interest  You,"  will  continue  In  this 
paper,  often  from  far-away  places  such  as 
Saigon,  Anchorage,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Cuba, 
but  always  reflecting  his  pride  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, most  especially  Preston  County  and 
Morgantown. 

We  wish  BUI  Hart  the  happiness  he  gets 
from  freedom  to  travel  and  the  opportunity 
to  take  It  easier,  when  and  If  his  unabated 
young  reporter's  eagerness  permits  him  to 
relax. 

Best  wishes,  z-1  and  flight  chief. 

[Prom  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times,  Feb.  28, 

1966] 

AI.L  Orrr  roR  Aviation 

Relieved  of  the  daily  responsibilities  of  get- 
ting out  a  newspaper,  Walter  Lawrence  Hart, 
of  the  Morgantown  Dominion-News  is  going 
to  devote  almost  his  full  time  in  the  future 
to  his  "second  love,"  aviation.  He  plans  to 
travel  extensively,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
he  will  be  given  a  Government  office  from 
which  to  operate. 

Bill's  Interest  in  aviation  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
when  he  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  an  airjxjrt  for  Morgantown.  The  late 
T7.S.  Senator  Matthew  Mansfield  Neely,  to 
whom  Hart  was  close,  had  proposed  an  air- 
port In  the  vicinity  of  Fairmont  to  serve  this 
community  as  well  as  Morgantown  and 
Clarksburg. 

When  local  leaders  gave  the  idea  a  cold 
shoulder.  Hart  and  others  acted  quickly  to 
obtain  WPA  assistance  for  a  Morgantovm 
airport.  Those  associated  with  the  district 
office  of  the  Federal  agency  here  In  those  days 
recall  his  incessant  demands  for  more  men, 
more  equipment,  and  more  money — all  of 
which  he  eventually  got. 

This  connection  with  the  world  of  flying 
expanded  over  the  years.  Hart  is  now  ac- 
tively associated  with  Drew  Pearson  and 
Jack  Alexander  in  a  chEkrter-freigbt  airline 
whose  eastern  base  he  may  get  changed  to 
Mcx'gantown  if  the  runways  there  will  stand 
the  load.  He  has  close  ties  with  the  Federal 
aviation  regulatory  bodies  and  for  years  has 
practically  commuted  between  Morgantown 
and  Washington  In  pursuance  of  his  In- 
terests. 

A  confidant  of  the  mighty,  the  Morgan- 
town  editor  has  taken"  an  active  role  In 
politics.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  know  of 
Senator  Neely's  decision  to  run  for  Governor 
back  In  1940.    Unfortunately  BUl's  last  polit- 


ical "scoop" — a  prediction  that  A«ch  Mookl 
would  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  thU  year— did 
not  pan  out,  but  his  average  is  still  high. 

As  editor,  he  has  been  the  most  vigorous 
booster  of  what  he  proudly  calls  the  Mor- 
gantown Trading  Territory  or,  more  recently, 
Mason-Dlxonland.  He  has  been  an  effec- 
tive exponent  of  many  community  projects. 

BUI  Hart's  Influence  as  an  editor  in  Mor- 
gantown has  been  substantial.  Re  now  turns 
to  larger  fields,  and  the  caiise  of  aviation 
will  gain  an  ardent  fiill-time  supporter. 


FARM  LABOR'S  LOT  INCHES  UP 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  over  the  years,  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  board  has  taken  great 
interest  In  farm  labor  problems.  Its  edi- 
torials in  this  field  have  been  factual  and 
thought  provoking. 

The  Times'  most  recent  observation — 
its  February  15  editorial — urges  that 
Federal  minimum  wage  legislation  and 
other  protective  laws  which  have  bene- 
fited American  labor  for  the  last  30  years 
be  extended  to  American  farmworkers. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee,  I  endorse  the 
Times'  editorial  position  and  urge  prompt 
passage  of  S.  1864  through  S.  1868. 
These  bills  were  introduced  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  and  would  estab- 
lish a  minimum  wage  for  workers  em- 
ployed on  our  Nation's  larger  farms,  pro- 
hibit harmful  child  labor  outside  of 
school  hours  for  some  children  under 
the  age  of  14,  provide  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  coverage  for  farmworkers 
employed  on  our  Nation's  larger  farms, 
establish  a  volimtary  recruitment  pro- 
gram for  farmworkers  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  aid  the  farmer 
in  finding  qualified  employees  and  the 
farmworker  in  finding  employment,  and 
establish  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Migi-atory  Labor  to  coordinate  existing 
proglams  affecting  migratory  farmwork- 
ers and  to  recommend  to  the  President 
and  Congress  such  new  programs  as  may 
be  needed. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  the 
Times'  conclusion  that  legislation  in  tills 
field  Is  "as  fundamental  as  any  in  the 
war  against  poverty." 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  have 
the  benefit  of  this  informative  editorial 
and,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  it  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  16,  1966] 
Fakm  Labor's  Lot  Imckb  Up 

In  the  year  since  Congress  banned  the 
mass  lmp<M-t  of  low-wage  farm  labor  from 
Mexico,  the  man-months  of  work  done  by 
foreign  workers  on  American  farms  has  de- 
clined by  83  percent.  Seasonal  Job  oppor- 
tunities were  thus  created.  Secretary  Wlrtz 
estimates,  for  at  least  100.000  more  domestic 
workers.  This  year  even  tighter  limits  on 
Imported  farm  labor  will  be  enforced. 

Throughout  the  year  farm  Interests  sought 
to  kill  the  restrictions  by  warning  that  crops 
would  rot  and  prices  skyrocket.  Yet  critical 
labor  shortages  were  few;  harvests  were  huge 
and  the  price  of  most  fruits  and  vegetables 
declined. 

Despite  the  wage  Increases  offered  by  grow- 
ers to  attract  an  adequate  flow  of  domestic 
labor,  farm  wages  remain  abysmaUy  low  by 
industrial  standards.  The  Wlrtz  report  Indi- 
cates that  the  farm  average  Is  $1.14  an  hour 
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and  th»t  In  II  SUtM  It  ta  ttUl  under  $1  an 
hour.  This  comparM  with  a  $2jB2  average 
for  factory  worker*. 

Farm  l&borera  should  be  placed  under  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  and  the  other  pro- 
tective laws  that  the  rest  of  American  labor 
has  had  for  30  years.  It  Is  time  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  push  forward  energetically 
on  a  front  as  fundamental  as  any  in  the  war 
against  poverty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PBESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bass  In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue  to 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  continued  the  call  of 
theroU. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  KT .LENDER  RE- 
PORTS FROM  CONGRESS  ON 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  reports  which 
I  have  made  to  the  people  of  Louisiana 
during  the  year  1965  and  part  of  this 
year,  1966,  on  the  issue  of  Vietnam.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  preced- 
ing each  excerpt,  the  date  of  my  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  report  of  Feb.  37,  I9S6| 

SOtTTH    VlXTNAM 

Hearings  began  last  week  on  the  Impor- 
tant 940  billion  defense  appropriations  bill. 
The  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  went  into  execu- 
tive session  to  receive  testimony  and  justifi- 
cation from  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  on  this  mammoth  expenditure.  As 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  questioned 
Mr.  McNamara  very  closely  as  to  our  mili- 
tary posttire  and  our  military  policies 
throughout  the  world.  Like  many  other 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  I  am  becoming 
extremely  concerned  about  the  effectiveness 
of  these  policies,  particularly  In  Vietnam. 
It  spears  to  me  that  we  have  gone  In  so 
deeply  in  South  Vietnam,  that  we  now  find 
ourselves  In  over  our  heads.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  we  can  gain  any  victory  in  that 
Ood-forsaken  corner  of  the  world,  and  I  fear 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  finding  another  South 
Korea  on  our  hands  which  may  be  more 
costly.  Ood  forbid  that  we  become  engaged 
in  a  big  war  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 

I  become  particularly  concerned  when  I 
recall  the  history  of  the  French  effort  to  hold 
Indochina.  That  war  lasted  from  1046  to 
1954,  and  in  Its  latter  stages  we  supplied  the 
French  with  approximately  91.5  billion  worth 
of  American  aid.  The  French  at  one  time 
had  as  many  as  360,000  men  in  action  on  the 
Indochina  peninsula,  of  which  about  17S.0OO 
were  French  nationals.  The  administration 
o<  the  Ctovemment  and  the  entire  population 


were  iinder  their  control;  yet  in  8  years,  the 
lYench  were  decisively  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  an  area  they  had  held  for  100  years. 
This  history  does  not  bode  well  for  the  fu- 
ture oX  the  American  effort. 

[From  the  report  of  Apr.  3, 1906] 

The  news  from  the  International  scene  has 
been  dominated  in  the  last  weeks  by  the 
worsening  situation  in  Vietnam.  Personally, 
I  have  long  given  up  hope  that  any  good  can 
come  from  our  Nation's  Involvement  In  that 
Ood-forsaken  comer  of  the  world.  Based  on 
my  personal  knowledge  and  my  inspections 
of  the  Vietnam  situation,  I  repeatedly  warned 
and  advised  against  the  coming  entangle- 
ment, beginning  with  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. My  warnings  were  not  heeded, 
however,  and  we  now  find  ourselves  hanging 
on  the  tall  of  an  increasingly  ferocious  bear. 

As  it  Is,  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
concerned  about  the  course  of  events.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  we  have  very  little  to  win. 
if.  Indeed,  we  can  win,  and  a  great  deal  to 
lose.  At  this  point,  we  can  do  little  more 
than  hope  that  Red  Chinese  forces  are  not 
brought  into  the  fray,  for  we  shall  then  have 
another  full-scale  Korea  on  our  hands — a 
condition  that  I  have  tried  to  head  off  in 
every  way  that  I  could. 

Once  again  we  are  carrying  the  entire 
burden,  while  our  erstwhile  allies  sit  back 
and  give  advice. 

It  doee  seem  to  me,  however,  that  our  au- 
thorities could  take  the  necessary  stepw  to 
provide  effective  security  for  our  facilities  and 
installations  on  Vietnamese  territory.  I  have 
In  mind  particularly  the  recent  bombing  of 
our  American  Embassy  in  Saigon,  which  did 
great  damage  and  took  a  number  of  Uves.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  with  the  number  of 
forces  we  currently  have  in  that  area  that 
adequate  security  from  such  sneak  attacks 
cannot  be  provided.  I  express  the  hope  that 
strong  steps  will  be  taken  to  assure  that 
such  attacks  do  not  occur  In  the  future. 

[From  the  report  of  May  8,  1965] 

ViXTNAK 

I  was  invited  to  the  White  Hoxise  last  week 
to  take  part  In  a  briefing  by  the  President 
on  the  state  of  our  affairs  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  President  an- 
nounced to  us  at  that  meeting  that  he  would 
ask  Congress  to  appropriate  an  additional 
•700  million  to  carry  out  our  expanded  ef- 
forts in  Vietnam  and  to  deal  with  the  new 
difficulties  we  have  run  Into  with  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ample  funds  are 
already  available  to  the  President  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  carry  out  these 
purposes.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the 
administration  Is  actually  seeking  a  con- 
gressional vote  of  confidence  in  respect  to 
the  course  our  foreign  policy  is  taking.  The 
President  is  seeking  quick  congressional  ap- 
proval as  indicative  of  a  united  front  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people. 

As  to  Vietnam,  I  see  no  other  course  that 
might  now  be  followed  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Personally,  I  went  on  record  as  far  back 
as  1954  against  the  Involvement  of  U.S.  forces 
In  Vietnam,  and  advised  President  Elsen- 
hower against  It.  Instead,  he  and  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  suggested  that 
U.S.  military  advisers  be  assigned  to  Vietnam, 
and  the  pot  soon  began  to  boll  and  bubble. 

President  Kennedy  augmented  our  forces 
by  a  substantial  amount,  and  now,  of  course, 
we  are  engaged  in  what  comes  very  close  to 
being  a  full-scale  war.  I  regret  that  this  has 
come  about,  but  now  there  seems  to  be  no 
alternative  but  to  push  ahead  and  attempt 
to  settle  It  In  the  shortest  time  possible,  and 
with  the  smallest  loss  of  life.  From  all  re- 
ports the  bombing  we  have  engaged  In  north 
of  the  17th  parallel  is  having  considerable 
effect,  and  I  express  the  hope  that  some  solu- 
tion can  be  found  without  the  necessity  of 


sending  larger  nimibera  of  American  boys 
into  action  against  the  enemy.  What  I  fear 
is  the  possibility  of  our  becoming  involved  In 
another  South  Korea,  ot  even  greater  In- 
tensity. 

[n-om  the  report  of  May  16, 1966] 
The  Johkson  Doctrinc 

On  another  front,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
President's  leadership  is  more  open  to  ques- 
tion. I  refer  to  his  statement  when  he  signed 
the  special  congressional  resolution  making 
more  funds  available  for  the  struggle  In 
Vietnam.  At  that  time,  he  Indicated  that 
congressional  passage  of  the  resolution  Indi- 
cated that  the  Nation  and  the  Congress  stood 
ready  to  do  "whatever  must  be  done"  to  pro- 
tect South  Vietnam  from  aggression.  In 
other  words,  he  apparently  considers  the  con- 
gressional action  more  or  lees  a  blanket  en- 
dorsement of  whatever  action  he  may  take 
in  the  future  in  regard  to  southeast  Asia. 
Tet,  prior  to  this  statement,  many  Members 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  rose  to  express 
the  feeling  that  their  votes  for  the  resolu- 
tion should  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  all  future  action.  Although 
these  sentiments  were  Issued  a  step  ahead 
of  the  President,  he  has  chosen  to  ignore 
them.  Many  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  are  very  much  opposed  to  any  action 
which  would  draw  the  United  States  Into  a 
land  war  In  Asia,  and  I  share  this  attitude. 
As  I  have  said  before,  however,  if  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  to  send  masses  of  troops 
to  Vietnam,  I  would  favor  using  all  the 
means  at  our  command  to  deter  the  Chinese 
aggression  and  protect  the  lives  of  our 
American  boys. 

In  connection  with  the  Vietnam  and 
Dominican  Republic  situations,  recent 
Presidential  statements  have  given  rise  to 
what  Is  coming  to  be  known  as  the  Johnson 
doctrine.  In  short,  this  doctrine  seems  to 
mean  that  the  United  States  will  act  as  the 
policemen  of  peace,  as  New  York  Times  Col- 
lunnlst  Arthur  Krock  puts  It.  to  protect 
nations  and  peoples  all  over  the  world.  This 
goes  far  beyond  the  so-called  Tniman  doc- 
trine, which  was  the  savior  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  but  which  pledged  only  economic 
and  financial  aid  In  the  worldwide  fight 
against  communism. 

I  expect  that  Congress  is  going  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  In  the  future  about  the 
new  Johnson  doctrine,  particularly  if  trouble 
continues  to  flare  up  in  the  far-off  corners 
of  the  world  and  American  troops  are  dis- 
patched to  put  out  the  flree. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  sure  that  the  Nation 
Is  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  such  a 
course  of  action  will  necessarily  call  for. 
Aside  from  that,  it  seems  that  we  will  be 
compelled  to  go  it  alone. 

[From  the  report  of  May  39,  1966] 

VIETNAM  AND  THK  DOMINICAN  RmrVBUtC 

The  news  from  Vietnam  continues  to  be 
disturbing,  although  apparently  conditions 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  are  settling  down 
somewhat.  In  Vietnam,  It  appears  more  and 
more  as  if  we  are  heading  toward  a  Korean- 
type  situation  of  even  gKater  dimensions. 
'This,  of  course,  is  the  one  thing  that  I  have 
bent  every  effort  to  avoid,  beginning  with 
1956,  when  I  first  visited  that  beleaguered 
land  after  the  French  had  withdrawn  their 
forces. 

We  now  have  more  than  60,000  American 
fighting  troops  stationed  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  we  have  been  told  that  this  number  may 
be  Increased  to  76,000  in  the  near  future. 
This  Is  the  equivstlent  of  almost  three  full 
divisions.  In  addition,  our  men  are  now 
being  sent  into  direct  offensive  action,  on 
their  own,  against  the  VIetcong,  according 
to  press  reports.  Reports  are  also  being 
received  concerning  the  buildup  of  Chi- 
nese men  and  material  across  the  North  Viet- 
nam border.     As  far  as  I  can  see,  none  of 
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this  news  bodes  well  for  oMr  Nation's  b(q>e  for 
peace. 

Fortunately,  we  have  Tieen  able  to  with- 
draw a  few  of  oxir  boys  Crom  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  there  appoars  hope  that  the 
multilateral  peace  force  of  the  OAS  will  be 
able  to  maintain  order  and  effect  a  settle- 
ment. No  political  agreement  has  been  an- 
nounced as  yet.  however,  and  I  fear  that  If, 
as.  and  when  agreement  la  reached,  It  is 
likely  to  prove  of  short  duration.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  has  already  changed 
hands  four  times — more  or  less  violently — 
in  the  4  years  since  the  assassination  of 
Rafael  TTujlllo.  In  thl4  connection,  I  was 
not  BuriHlsed  to  hear  President  Johnson 
promise  that  even  mora  economic  aid  will 
be  sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic  when  the 
fighting  la  settled  and  agreement  Is  reached. 
I  can  only  r«nark  that  the  same  promise 
was  made  after  TrujlUo  was  deposed,  and  it 
cost  o\ir  Government  (103.9  million  during 
the  years  1963  through  1964.  Before  that 
time,  our  Nation  extended  $8.8  million  In 
aid  to  the  RepubUc.  some  of  which  was  mili- 
tary hardware  for  internal  security. 

(From  the  report  of  June  5,  1965] 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  undeclared  war  con- 
tinues to  go  badly.  The  decisions  of  ova 
policymakers  have  not  borne  fruit,  and  the 
casualties  mount  day  by  day.  The  bombing 
raids  across  the  border  Into  North  Vietnam 
apparently  have  not  been  successful  in  halt- 
ing the  aggreeelon  In  the  south,  and  I  fear 
we  are  being  drawn  more  and  more  deeply 
into  a  second  Korean  ccoifilct.  one  that  will 
be  more  costly  than  the  Korean  war.  An- 
other pipeline  to  suck  up  American  men  and 
materiel  is  being  constructed,  and  no  one  can 
predict  when  we  will  be  able  to  close  down 
the  Vietnam  pumping  station. 

We  now  have  more  than  60,000  American 
fighting  men  stationed  In  Soutti  Vietnam, 
and  we  are  told  that  thousands  more  are  on 
the  way. 

As  one  who  has  watched  and  studied 
southeast  Asia  very  closely  since  1964,  when 
the  French  were  driven  from  Indochina,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  a  right  to 
feel  bitter  and  frustrated.  I  have  visited 
that  area  on  many  occasions  over  the  last  10 
years,  and  on  each  return  trip  from  there  I 
carried  the  same  message:  namely,  that  our 
Nation  should  not  became  Involved,  on  its 
own,  in  a  section  of  the  world  where  we  had 
no  direct  interest  and  which  lay  far  outside 
our  sphere  of  Infiuence. 

I  told  the  late  John  Foster  DuUee.  then 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Elsen- 
hower, that  preparations  for  war  should  not 
be  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  Amer- 
ican military  advisory  groups  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

These  military  adviser*  do  little  more  than 
keep  the  pot  boiling.  At  their  request, 
thouaanda  of  Americana  were  sent  there  to 
train  the  natives  how  to  use  our  military 
hardware.  Today  we  are  sending  thousands 
to  do  the  actual  fighting,  while  oitr  rich  allies 
of  Western  Europe  gave  us  only  their  moral 
support.  Some  are  critical  of  ova  actions. 
Despite  my  advice  and  on-the-scene  experi- 
ence, the  advisera  were  seat  in. 

I  advised  Prealdent  Kennedy  to  withdraw 
our  military;  Instead,  their  number  was  in- 
creased. I  suggested  that  steps  be  taken  to 
make  certain  that  the  enormous  amounts 
of  economic  aid  to  Soutti  Vietnam  were  dis- 
tributed fairly  and  equitably;  that  President 
Diem  be  persuaded  to  molUfy  the  dissident 
groups  in  hla  country,  and  satisfy  their  Just 
grlevanoea.  No  firm  action  along  these  lines 
was  taken  by  our  represontatives. 

In  spite  ot  all  my  eSbrts,  we  entered  the 
morass  of  southeast  Asian  politics  with  one 
eye  closed  and  the  otfter  on  an  Idealistic 
vision  of  what  we  hoped  might  somehow  and 
•omeway  be  brought  about.  Now  our  eyes 
have  been  opened,  and  we  have  been  brought 


down  to  earth.  I  only  hope  It  la  not  too  late. 
and  that  some  way  can  be  found  to  avoid  an 
all-out  war  on  the  Asiatic  mainland. 

[From  the  report  of  July  17. 1966] 
SotTTH  Vietnam 
In  such  a  situation  as  now  faces  our  Nation 
in  South  Vietnam,  where  we  have  gone  in  so 
deeply  that  the  quicksands  of  southeast 
Asian  politics  are  threatening  to  pull  xia 
under,  we  have  no  other  recourse  than  to 
cloee  ranks  and  support  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  eulvlsers.  The  present 
and  past  administrations  have  taken  a 
gamble  and  now  it  la  too  late  to  retreat.  I 
for  one  do  not  believe  that  these  so-called 
protest  demonstrations  against  our  f(»«lgn 
policy  by  beatniks,  college  students,  and  even 
teachers,  do  much  good.  They  may  very  well 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  for  the  press  sind 
other  news  media  play  up  these  demonstra- 
tions to  such  an  extent  that  foreigners  are 
led  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  our  people 
are  not  supporting  the  President.  In  point 
of  fact,  only  a  very  small  minority  is  doing 
the  demonstrating,  making  the  noise,  and 
"teaching  in."  In  my  estimation,  it  would  be 
better  if  we  had  more  "study-Ins"  and  fewer 
"teach-ins."  

(From  the  report  of  July  24, 1965] 

ViKTNAlC 

To  turn  to  a  subject  far  removed  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  was  interested  to 
hear  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara's 
comments  after  his  recent  inspection  tour 
of  Vietnam.  The  situation,  he  said,  has 
deteriorated  "in  many  aspects,"  since  his  last 
visit  of  15  months  ago.  These  sentiments, 
of  course,  are  in  marked  contrast  to  hla 
somewhat  rosy  early  estimates  of  our  Viet- 
nam difficulties.  On  prior  visits  much  opti- 
mism was  expressed  by  him  and  many  state- 
ments were  Issued  to  the  effect  that  we  had 
the  situation  well  in  hand. 

Unfortunately,  his  moet  recent  statement 
more  closely  approximates  the  true  condi- 
tions to  be  found  in  that  unsettled  corner  of 
the  world.  Long  ago.  I  predicted  that  we 
were  embarking  on  a  course  of  folly  by  be- 
coming deeply  Involved  in  the  civil  strife 
then  building  up  In  Vietnam. 

It  was  my  view  that  the  presence  of  our 
so-called  military  advisers  would  serve  to 
keep  the  pot  boiling  and  cause  both  North 
Vietnam  and  Red  China  to  provide  more  and 
more  aid  and  assistance.  I  also  pointed  out 
to  our  officials  on  both  the  Vietnam  and 
Washington  levels,  as  well  as  to  the  Vietnam 
leadership,  that  the  administration  of  the 
tremendous  amounts  of  economic  aid  we 
were  making  available  left  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired.  I  did  not  feel  that  our  aid  was 
being  made  available  to  all  Vietnamese  citi- 
zens on  an  equitable  baslB.  and  because  of 
ttUs.  a  large  portion  of  the  populace  weis 
being  alienated  from  the  Government.  My 
advice  went  unheeded,  and  today  not  even 
a  Solomon  could  provide  satisfactory  an- 
swers. 

As  a  corollary  to  Vietnam.  I  am  Informed 
that  further  tax  reductions,  which  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  advisers  had  "In  the 
works"  for  next  year,  may  have  to  be  set 
aside  because  of  Increased  outlays  for  de- 
fense. In  testimony  before  a  congressional 
committee  Tuesday,  Gordon  Ackley.  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Indicated  that  a  possible  In- 
crease in  the  exemption  now  allowed  each 
taxpayer  and  his  dependents,  from  9600  to 
$1,000.  was  being  considered  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

In  my  view,  and  In  light  of  the  mammoth 
tax  reductions  in  Income  and  excise  taxes 
the  Congress  has  so  recently  enacted,  further 
proposals  for  tax  reductions  should  be  greeted 
very  skeptically  by  the  Congress.  Especially 
Is  this  true  when  rising  defense  expendltiu-es 
are  facing  the  Nation,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 


Ackley,  and  when  the  Federal  Government 
is  headed  into  greatly  expanded  and  more 
exi>enslve  activities  in  social  welfare  and  re- 
lated fields. 

It  is  estimated  that  every  $100  Increase 
in  the  $600  exemption  allowed  for  taxpayers 
and  dependents  will  result  in  the  loes  of  $2.6 
billion  in  revenue  for  the  Treasury.  Thtis, 
an  Increase  of  $400  In  the  exemption  would 
bring  about  a  Federal  revenue  loss  of  $10 
billion.  I  doubt  very  much  that  such  a  tax 
reduction  can  be  Justified  at  this  time,  or 
in  the  near  future. 

(From  the  report  of  July  31.  1966] 
The  Pkesident's  Vietnam  Adpekbs 

I  listened  very  closely  to  the  President's 
address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion last  Wednesday  at  noon.  As  predicted. 
President  Johnson  did  not  reveal  much  new 
information  or  startling  decisions.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  was  one  of  a  small  group  of 
Senators  summoned  to  the  White  House  early 
Wednesday  morning  for  an  advance  briefing 
on  the  President's  address.  He  is  very  much 
worried,  and  as  many  of  you  know,  he  in- 
herited much  of  the  trouble  that  now  pre- 
vails in  Vietnam. 

The  main  point  of  hla  remarks  was  that 
many  more  troops  would  be  sent  immediately 
to  Vietnam,  raising  our  total  force  there 
from  75,000  to  126,000  men.  He  stated  that 
more  may  be  sent  later,  and  in  answer  to 
questions,  indicated  that  the  American  peo- 
ple could  look  forward  to  confiict  In  south- 
east Asia  for  many  years  ahead — perhaps  6 
or  7.  As  you  may  recall,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  recently  stated  our  en- 
gagement there  may  last  as  long  as  6  or  10 
years,  while  Ho  Chi  Minh,  leader  of  North 
Vietnam,  has  been  reported  as  predicting 
that  American  forces  may  be  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam  for  aa  long  as  20  years. 

To  comi>ensate  for  this  drain  of  American 
troops,  the  President  stated  that  the  draft 
would  be  Increased  from  17,000  to  35.000 
young  men  a  month,  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
the  decision  had  been  made  not  to  call  up 
the  Reserves  or  to  declare  a  state  of  emer- 
gency at  this  time,  although  those  possibili- 
ties have  not  been  ruled  out  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he  had  instructed 
Secretary  McNamara  to  request  more  defense 
funds  from  the  Congress  to  support  the  in- 
creases. Further  requests  would  be  made  in 
the  budget  presentation  next  January,  he 
said. 

I  was  also  glad  to  hear  President  Johnson 
assure  us  that  he  had  asked  General  West- 
moreland, the  commander  of  our  forces  in 
the  area,  what  he  needed  to  get  the  Job  done. 
The  President  said  that  the  general  had 
answered  his  request,  and  that  all  the  needs 
of  our  fighting  men  would  be  supplied.  Over 
the  past  few  months.  I  have  received  cor- 
respondence from  some  of  the  families  and 
friends  of  our  men  in  Vietnam,  which  In- 
dicated that  the  equipment  and  suppllSE  they 
were  receiving  left  something  to  be  desired. 
If  we  are  going  to  fight  what  amounts  to  a 
full-scale  war  in  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
every  possible  advantage  Is  working  on  our 
side.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  going  to 
need  all  the  odds  we  can  get. 

No  doubt  the  Congress  will  approve  the  re- 
quest for  funds  needed  to  support  our  efforts 
In  South  Vietnam.  In  a  situation  such  aa 
this,  we  In  Congress  can  do  little  else.  In  all 
good  conscience,  than  support  our  President. 
He  is  acting  on  far  more  accurate  informa- 
tion than  Congress  has  at  Its  command.  I 
only  hope  that  the  information  given  the 
Prealdent  represents  a  true  picture  of  the 
situation,  which  seems  to  grow  from  bad  to 
worse  with  each  paasing  day.  So  far,  the 
results  of  plans  pushed  forward  by  our  mili- 
tary experts  in  the  Pentagon  have  not  been 
recMsuring.  It  steikes  me  that  we  seem  to  be 
making  some  ot  the  same  mistake*  made  by 
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the  French  general*  In  the  year*  before  1054, 
when  they  were  defeated  at  Dlenblenphu  and 
driven  out  of  Indochina.  P^m  tny  study  of 
that  long,  drawn-out  guerrilla  war,  It  U  ob- 
vious that  one  of  the  primary  faults  of  the 
French  was  that  they  greatly  xmderestl- 
mated  the  fighting  potential  of  their  enemy. 
The  Vletmlnh  defined  the  terms  of  war  very 
differently  than  do  the  leaders  of  any  mod- 
em army.  And,  Just  as  was  the  case  10  or 
19  years  ago,  the  Vletcong  Is  now  In  a  posi- 
tion to  Unpooe  their  own  definitions. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  I  hold  no 
brief  with  those  in  our  society  who  seek  to 
divide  the  national  purpose  and  weaken  our 
resolve  to  do  what  must  be  done  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  in  opposition  to  com- 
munism. I  wish  only  that  some  of  our  so- 
called  allies  could  be  persuaded  to  bear  the 
burden  with  us.  And  I  also  hope  and  pray 
that  ways  and  means  can  be  found  to  settle 
this  conflict  by  negotiation,  as  the  President 
also  hoped  for  In  his  remarks  Wednesday. 

IFrom  the  report  of  Aug.  7,   1965) 
Moax  FoNBS  vox  Viktnam 

Turning  to  a  subject  far  removed  from  our 
labor  legislation.  President  Johnson  last  week 
sent  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
to  the  Congress  with  a  request  for  an  addi- 
tional 91.7  billion  for  defense  expenditures. 
The  request,  of  course,  is  necessitated  by  our 
Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  is 
one  more  step  In  which  I  predict  will  be  a 
long  series  of  increased  expenditures  to  carry 
on  the  war  In  Vietnam.  At  this  point  there 
Is  actually  no  way  of  telling  for  how  long  we 
may  be  heavily  Involved  In  that  strife-torn 
section  of  the  world. 

As  I  said  last  week,  I  am  sure  the  Congress 
win  approve  this  request  without  much  op- 
position, for  no  other  course  is  open  to  those 
of  us  who  have  responsibility  In  these  mat- 
ters. As  you  may  recall,  several  months  ago 
the  Congress  was  asked  to  approve  a  request 
for  an  additional  9700  million  for  expendi- 
ture In  Vietnam  for  economic  aid  and  other 
purposes.  What  I  fear  Is  that  because  we  are 
now  sending  more  and  more  American  forces 
to  carry  on  the  actual  fighting,  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  be  more  and  more  prone  to 
let  us  carry  the  entire  burden.  Since  there 
Is  no  stable  government  in  South  Vietnam, 
I  do  not  see  how  It  will  be  possible  to  force 
young  Vietnamese  to  carry  on  the  fight. 

(From  the  report  of  Sept.  24,  1966] 
Hops  at  Vcttnaic 

On  our  eastern  front  In  Vietnam,  it  seems 
that  at  long  last  the  tide  of  the  battle  may 
be  turning.  Our  large  commitment  of  U.S. 
men  and  materiel  is  beginning  to  bring 
more  and  more  pressure  upon  the  enemy, 
and  of  course,  something  would  be  seriously 
wrong  If  victories  could  not  be  entered  on  the 
ledger  to  at  least  partially  balance  the  many 
defeats  we  have  had  to  bear  at  the  bands  of 
the  elusive  Vletcong. 

Unfortunately,  the  end  Is  as  yet  nowhere 
In  sight,  and  I  fear  that  a  great  many  more 
lives  will  be  sacrificed  before  another  Amer- 
ican peace  can  be  imposed  on  the  rice  pad- 
dles and  jungles  of  South  Vietnam. 

While  the  news  of  otir  military  victories 
Is  good,  there  Is  other  recent  news  that  Is 
deeply  disturbing  to  me.  Now  that  the 
American  commitment  to  South  Vietnam 
has  been  ma<le  very  plain  by  the  President's 
statements  and  by  the  dispatch  of  more 
than  100,000  American  troops.  It  is  no  doubt 
very  obvious  to  the  Vletcong  that  they  can- 
not expect  to  gain  a  military  victory  against 
such  odds.  So  it  will  be  only  natural  for 
them  to  seek  other  avenues  for  action. 

The  recent  student  riots  and  demonstra- 
tions which  have  occurred  In  various  Viet- 
namese cities  against  the  Oovemment  seem 
to  open  up  one  of  these  avenues.  The  Vlet- 
cong must  know,  as  well  as  you  and  I  do,  that 
»  stable  govenuoent  la  absolutely  essential 


for  any  Western  victory.  I  suspect,  therefore, 
that  more  and  more  civilian  political  action, 
such  as  these  student  riots,  will  be  orga- 
nised and  directed  against  the  Incumbent 
Qovernment.  At  the  present,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  revolt  of  the  civilian  populace  is  by 
no  means  out  of  the  question,  and  it  holds 
dangers  far  more  severe  than  any  defeat  of 
American  forces.  It  m\ist  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Vietnamese  people  have  very  little 
feeling  of  national  unity,  and  feel  very  lit- 
tle sense  of  allegiance  to  any  Saigon  govern- 
ment. I  express  the  hope  that  if  we  manage 
to  pull  through  the  very  dangerous  monsoon 
period,  which  will  end  in  October,  we  will 
not  find  ourselves  out  of  the  mOltary  frying 
pan  only  to  land  Into  the  fire  of  civilian 
upheaval. 

[From  the  report  of  Jan.  16,  1966) 

ThX  ViKTMAlf  CONnjCT 

While  on  my  tour  of  the  State,  I  also 
found  that  the  Vietnam  conflict  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  Intense  interest  and  much 
speculation  as  to  the  probable  outcome. 
Upon  returning  to  Washington,  I  found 
much  interest  centering  on  the  role  the 
United  States  Is  playing  In  the  attempt  to 
bring  that  beleaguered  nation  out  of  its 
difficulties.  There  is  much  dlSerence  of 
opinion  both  within  and  without  the  Senate 
as  to  what  our  future  course  of  action 
should  be.  Frankly,  your  senior  Senator  Is 
very  much  concerned  about  the  situation  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves,  and  about  the 
pitfalls  that  He  along  both  sides  of  the  path 
we  are  following. 

There  is  no  question  that  It  is  now  vital 
that  our  Nation  act  decisively  to  prevent  a 
Communist  takeover  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
prestige  and  power  of  the  United  States  has 
been  laid  on  the  line,  and  to  withdraw  under 
present  conditions  would  do  us  vmtold 
damage  not  only  on  the  Asian  Continent,  but 
all  over  the  world.  Our  Nation  has  never 
run  from  a  fight,  and  now  that  we  have  been 
drawn  so  deeply  into  this  one.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  no  choice  except  to  stick  It  out 
until  some  sort  of  honorable  resolution  can 
be  achieved.  If  our  adversaries  will  not  agree 
to  meaningful  peace  talks,  they  should  be 
hit  harder,  and  the  industrial  and  political 
centers  of  North  Vietnam  should  be  bombed 
by  our  forces  if  necessary. 

As  we  are  carrying  out  a  military  cam- 
paign In  Vietnam,  however.  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  second  front  should  be  opened  in 
Western  Europe.  In  other  words,  if  a  vic- 
tory or  a  cessation  of  the  fighting  Is  Im- 
portant for  the  future  protection  of  the  free 
world,  we  should  make  it  plain  to  our  so- 
called  allies  in  Western  Kurope  that  we  ex- 
pect some  meaningful  assistance  frcm  them 
in  carrying  the  burden.  By  metuilngful 
assistance,  I  mean  more  than  the  moral  sup- 
port that  has  been  offered  until  now.  We 
should  impress  upon  our  friends  that  the 
United  States  cannot  be  expected  to  bear 
the  entire  load  In  southeast  Asia,  as  we  are 
already  doing  In  Korea,  and  at  the  same  time, 
maintain  thousands  of  troops  on  duty  for 
their  protection  In  Western  Europe.  If  of- 
fers of  meaningful  aid  are  not  forthcoming, 
I  advocate  beginning  the  withdrawal  of  the 
thousands  of  troops  we  now  have  garrisoned 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  seems  to  my  mind 
to  be  the  cccnmonsense  approach,  and  one 
that  is  long  overdue. 

In  the  past,  we  have  been  too  easy  going 
In  our  relations  with  our  erstwhile  allies.  As 
you  may  know,  I  have  complained  about 
this  to  past  and  present  administrations  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  I  have  recommended 
that  a  much  stlSer  line  be  taken  by  the 
negotiators  in  our  State  Department.  Until 
now,  the  line  has  always  been  taken  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth,  and  therefore  we  should 
be  willing  and  able  to  carry  on  alone,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  and  sacrifice.    The  fact 


that  the  Western  European  nations  have 
also  become  rich  and  powerful  during  the 
past  two  decades,  due  in  large  part  to  our 
own  generosity  toward  them,  seems  to  be 
almost  completely  forgotten. 

Now,  however,  the  shoe  of  his  commit- 
ments at  home  and  abroad  is  beginning  to 
pinch  Uncle  Sam's  foot  a  little  bit.  We  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact,  or  we  should  be,  that 
our  Nation  is  simply  not  rich  enough,  or 
powerful  enough,  to  act  as  the  policeman  and 
protector  of  the  entire  world.  We  need 
assistance  from  those  who  are  directly  bene- 
fiting from  our  protection.  We  have  been 
holding  an  umbrella  or  military  might  over 
Western  Europe  entirely  too  long.  If  we 
cannot  obtain  help  when  It  is  needed,  from 
those  we  have  been  sheltering  In  the  past,  I 
say  that  it  Is  time  to  begin  folding  up  the 
lunbrella. 

[From  the  report  of  Jan.  22, 1966] 
MoKX  Funds  rox  Vixtnam 

Also  In  connection  with  southeast  Asia,  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a  special 
request  for  another  appropriation  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  In  Vietnam.  The  special 
amount  requested  for  this  fiscal  year  is  912.7 
billion,  over  and  above  the  special  appropri- 
ations made  for  that  purpose  last  year,  and 
above  the  billions  of  dollars  provided  In  the 
regular  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  amount  of  this  latest  request — 912.7 
billion — provides  a  good  measure  of  the  In- 
creased role  we  are  plajrlng  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Although  the  Congress  has  been 
Informed  that  only  about  half  the  sum  asked 
for  is  to  be  actually  expended  this  year.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  more  and  greater  ex- 
penditures can  be  expected  in  the  future. 

Of  course,  our  boys  fighting  in  the  rice 
paddles  and  jungles  must  be  supported  In 
every  manner  conceivable,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  Congress  and  the  country  will  do 
everything  possible  to  see  that  their  needs 
are  met.  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  render  what- 
ever assistance  Is  needed  in  order  to  bring 
the  conflict  there  to  a  speedy  end.  Not  only 
should  our  servicemen  be  supported,  but  as 
I  stated  last  week,  if  the  enemy  continues 
to  refuse  to  enter  Into  meaningful  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  their  Industrial  centers 
should  be  hit  by  our  forces  until  there  can 
be  no  mistaking  our  intention  to  win  an 
honorable  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Also  Included  In  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation request  is  the  sum  of  9415  million 
to  be  spent  as  an  addition  to  this  year's  for- 
eign aid  program.  Two  hundred  and  ninety 
million  dollars  of  that  amount  Is  earmarked 
for  supporting  assistance  to  southeast  Asian 
nations.  South  Vietnam  is  to  receive  9275 
million  of  this  supporting  assistance,  while 
I<aos  and  Thailand  are  to  be  the  recipients  of 
another  915  million.  One  hundred  million 
dollars  is  also  requested  as  an  addition  to 
the  foreign  aid  contingency  fund. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  included  in  the  sup- 
plemental request  the  simi  of  926  million  for 
suppvort  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  It 
seems  as  if  the  President  is  now  learning 
what  it  will  cost  if  we  continue  our  attempts 
to  police,  pacify,  and  bring  prosperity  to 
every  comer  of  the  world. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  southeast 
Asia  and  Vietnam,  you  will  recall  that  last 
week  I  advocated  that  the  administration 
and  the  State  Department  toughen  our  pol- 
icy toward  our  so-called  allies  In  Western 
Europw.  On  the  question  of  assisting  us  to 
carry  our  worldwide  burdens,  particularly 
in  southeast  Asia,  where  we  have  no  reaJ 
economic  Interest,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
struggle  to  protect  and  defend  the  free  world 
Is  as  much  their  struggle  as  It  la  ours.  I 
further  stated  that  I  could  see  no  real  rea- 
son why  our  Nation  should  continue  to  main- 
tain thousands  of  men  garrisoned  in  Weet- 
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em  Europe.  The  defenoa  against  aggression 
that  these  troops  have  provided  has  turned 
out  to  be  an  umbrella,  beneath  which  West- 
em  Europe  has  found  peace  and  proeperlty. 
Also,  the  maintenance  of  these  thousands 
of  men  has  proved  to  be  a  substantial  drain 
of  our  U.S.  gold  supply,  and  the  recipients 
of  this  drain  have  been  the  coffers  of  our 
allies. 

Last  week  I  did  a  Uttte  checking  into  the 
record,  and  found  that  as  of  December  31, 
1960,  our  mlUtary  had  392.000  men  stationed 
m  Western  Europe,  plus  9*16  UJ3.  employees, 
and  311,000  dependents.  The  number  sta- 
tioned abroad  rose  by  64,000  during  the  period 
of  the  Berlin  crisis,  and  then  dropped  some- 
what after  that.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
as  of  September  30,  1065.  the  United  States 
maintained  331,000  troope  on  guard  in  West- 
era  Europe,  supported  by  11,344  civilian  em- 
ployees, together  with  288,000  dependents. 

To  my  mind  and  in  light  of  the  current 
situation,  this  state  of  affairs  is  almoet  in- 
excusable. Our  so-called  ellles  have  benefited 
from  the  military  umbjsUa  we  have  been 
holding  over  them  for  many  years.  They 
were  able  to  reduce  their  military  spending 
and  build  their  own  ecqaomy  with  the  ex- 
penditure each  year  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  by  oiir  soldiers,  their  dependents,  and 
our  civilian  employees.  Now  when  we  go 
to  them  for  assistance,  wa  find  that  nobody 
Is  home.  That  Is  why  I  stated  last  week 
that  unless  we  can  secune  some  meaningful 
assistance  from  them  a4  we  try  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  current  oonfllct,  we  should 
make  it  plain  to  them  that  we  wlU  begin 
folding  up  the  umbrella,   i 
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(From  the  report  of  Jan.  29,  1966) 

OiTX  AixiEs  AND  Vixtnam 

Last  week  I  caUed  attieintlon  to  the  fact 

that  over  the  last  6  year*  the  UiUted  States 

has  maintained  a  garrison  of  well  over  309  - 

000  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
in  Western  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
number  of  servicemen  stationed  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  world  at  th9  end  of  1960  was 
352,000.  By  September  3<l  of  1966.  the  total 
had  decreased  by  only  30,000  men  under 
arms— to    a    figure    of    tUghtly    less    than 

001  ,000* 

I  alao  pointed  out  that  to  addition  to  these 
fighting  men,  we  maintain  a  sizable  con- 
tingent of  dependents  and  supporting  per- 
sonnel. For  Instance,  as  of  September  30  of 
last  year,  there  were  almost  288,000  depend- 
ents of  U.8.  servicemen  in  Western  Europe, 
in  addition  to  over  11,00<I  U.S.  clvlUan  em- 
ployees working  for  the  Pontagon. 

The  Idea  behind  these  figures  is  simply 
this.  The  economies  of  the  Western  Europe 
nations — our  so-called  alUas— have  benefited 
tremendously  from  the  presence  of  these 
American  troops  on  their  stores.  These  bene- 
fits have  been  realized  In  two  ways.  First 
our  troope  have  provided  protection  against 
possible  Russian  aggressioa,  and  because  of 
this  protection,  our  allies; have  been  able  to 
throw  the  resources  at  th|alr  command  Into 
the  building  up  of  their  own  economies. 
They  have  not  been  requined  to  devote  large- 
scale  naUonal  efforts  to  develop  and  main- 
tain military  establishments  as  we  have  done. 
Because  they  have  been  so  successful  in  de- 
veloping their  peacetime  economies,  with 
the  assistance  of  both  our  massive  foreign 
aid  program  and  our  mlliCary  presence,  they 
are  today  giving  our  American  industry  and 
businesses  real  compeUtlaa  In  the  market- 
places of  the  world. 

In  the  second  place,  and  equaUy  Important 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  great  amount  of 
money  we  have  been  required  to  send  abroad 
to  support  and  maintain  these  troops,  de- 
pendents, and  clvUian  employees,  has  been 
spent  for  the  direct  economic  benefit  of  the 
host  nations.  It  has  also  been  to  the  direct 
economic  benefit  of  our  own  Nation.    As  an 


Illustration  of  this  fact,  I  have  recenUy  ob- 
tained flg\ires  Indicating  what  It  costs  our 
Government  to  maintain  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  troope,  the  supporting  civilians, 
and  their  dependents.  That  figure  amounts 
to  approximately  2.4  billion  annually.  To  be 
specific.  In  the  last  fiscal  year — fiscal  year 
1965 — the  total  expenditure  amounted  to 
92,390  million.  That  figure  Includes  only 
Western  Europe,  and  does  not  Include  the 
maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  sizable  garri- 
sons we  maintain  in  Greece  and  Turkey;  it 
does  not  Include  the  cost  of  supplying  and 
maintaining  the  6th  Fleet,  which  Is  con- 
stantly on  patrol  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic;  nor  does  It  Include  the  major  pro- 
curement costs  of  the  planes,  ships,  and  guns 
with  which  our  fighting  men  are  equipped. 

I  have  also  obtained  figures  concerning 
our  balance-of-payments  deficits  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  By  coincidence,  last  year's  bal- 
ance-of-payment  deficits  amounted  to  92.3 
billion,  almoet  exactly  equal  to  our  Western 
European  support  cost  of  92.4  billion.  Not 
all  of  our  military  expenditures  contributed 
to  our  balance-of-payments  problem,  be- 
cause some  of  the  doUars  were  returned  to 
our  shores.  But  our  administrators  readily 
admit  that  a  large  portion  of  our  Western 
European  expenditures  do  show  up  on  the 
balance  sheets  to  keep  our  Interiuitlonal  ac- 
counts in  the  red. 

It  Is  estimated  that  during  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  year  1066,  that  Is,  from  July  to  De- 
cember  1965,  our  deficit  In  payments  amount- 
ed to  approximately  91. 3  billion.  I  have  been 
assured  that  stringent  policies  are  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  administration,  and  that  the 
situation  should  improve  considerably  In  the 
coming  months.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case,  for  rosy  predictions  have  been  made 
In  this  area  before,  and  have  turned  out  to  be 
sadly  wanting.  That  Is  why  I  advocate 
now,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  that  definite  steps 
be  taken  to  secure  Western  European  assist- 
ance In  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Common- 
sense  requires  It,  and  our  own  self-interest 
demands  It.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  po- 
Uce  and  protect  all  the  world,  with  no  help 
other  than  Upservlce  from  those  we  have 
been  protecting  and  defending  in  years  past. 
Oiu-  allies  rauBt  be  made  to  realize  that  the 
struggle  for  freedom  is  as  much  their  strug- 
gle as  It  U  ours.  It  Is  only  realistic  to  expect 
them  to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  burden. 

[From  the  report  of  Feb.  10,   1066) 
MoRx  Funds  rox  Vietnam 

Last  week  the  Senate  laid  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  repealing  14(b)  In  thU  session  of  the 
Congress,  and  has  moved  on  to  other  matters. 
The  first  important  legislation  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  Senate  after  the  Lincoln's  Day 
holiday  was  the  supplemental  military  au- 
thorization bin  to  carry  on  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  additional 
appropriations  during  the  last  half  of  fiscal 
year  1066  for  the  procurement  of  planes  and 
ships,  and  for  research  and  tesUng  of  new 
devices  and  techniques  to  enable  our  forces 
to  deal  more  effectively  vrtth  guerrilla  fight- 
ers. The  bill  also  contains  the  sum  of  91.2 
blUlon  for  the  constmctlon  of  bases  and  fa- 
clUtles  In  southeast  Asia. 

I  have  been  closely  following  the  difficulties 
oiu-  forces  have  been  experiencing  in  receiv- 
ing the  necessary  suppUes  and  hardware 
shipped  frc«n  the  States.  A  large  part  of 
these  difficulties  has  to  do  with  the  lack  of 
adequate  port  facilities  for  the  unloading  of 
ships  and  the  handimg  of  vast  amounts  of 
cargo  which  we  are  pouring  Into  Vietnam.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  sums  authorized  In  the 
bill,  and  which  will  be  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress in  a  separate  appropriation  measure, 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  solve  this  vexing  prob- 
lem in  the  near  future.  I  have  on  many  oc- 
casions stated  my  belief  that  our  boys  who 
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are  fighting  and  dying  In  the  Jungles  and  rice 
paddles  of  South  Vietnam  should  be  sup- 
pUed  with  aU  of  the  weapons  and  armaments 
that  are  necessary. 

I  have  received  reports  from  time  to  time 
that  shortages  have  occurred  among  several 
Items  of  clothing  and  mUltary  hardware  used 
by  our  troops.  I  have  looked  Into  the  matter 
through  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  have 
been  assured  that  where  such  shortages  do 
exist,  they  are  being  filled  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Plant  production  of  some  Items,  such 
as  special  Jungle  boots  and  clothing  for  ex- 
ample, have  not  yet  reached  what  our  au- 
thorities consider  an  adequate  level  to  sup- 
ply the  need. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  this 
current  legislation  will  make  it  possible  to 
fill  any  shortages  of  any  items  which  might 
be  needed  by  our  fighting  men.  As  you  may 
know,  the  Subcommittee  on  MlUtary  Pre- 
paredness, headed  by  Senator  Stxnnis,  of 
Mississippi.  Is  looking  Into  this  problem  with 
the  view  of  seeing  to  it  that  any  deficiencies 
that  come  to  light  may  be  immediately  cor- 
rected. 

In  connection  with  the  mlUtary  construc- 
tion authorization,  I  was  very  disappointed 
several  weeks  ago  when  it  was  announced 
that  several  items  authorized  and  funded  by 
the  Congress  for  military  construction  In 
this  country  would  be  tadefinltely  delayed 
because  of  mounting  Vietnam  expenditures. 
Several  projects  scheduled  for  construction 
In  Louisiana  were  placed  In  this  category. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  supplemental 
mlUtary  authorization  bill  contains  the  sum 
of  96  mlUion  for  the  rehabilitation  and  con- 
struction of  barracks  at  Fort  Polk.  In  addi- 
tion, the  regular  military  construction  bUl 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  contains  9861,000  for 
the  construction  of  living  quarters  at  Fort 
Polk,  plus  9700,000  for  the  construction  of 
troop  housing  and  other  facilities  at  Barks- 
dale  Air  Force  Base  In  Bossier  Parish. 

You  may  recall  that  when  the  President 
first  sent  this  special  spending  request  to  the 
Congress  earlier  in  the  year,  the  total  amount 
asked  for  was  912.8  blUlon.  The  bin  taken 
up  by  the  Senate  last  week  dealt  with  only 
912.3  billion  of  that  original  request.  The 
other  portion — 9415  million — is  in  the  cate- 
gory of  economic  assistance,  and  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  before  the  funds  can  be 
appropriated. 

Of  the  9416  mlUlon  total  requested  for  sup- 
plemenui  economic  assistance.  9275  mil- 
lion has  been  programed  for  Vietnam; 
9176  minion  Is  to  be  used  to  finance 
the  Import  of  various  agricultural  and 
Industrial  commodities  Into  South  Viet- 
nam. The  other  9100  mUllon  wUl  go  to 
finance  the  special  countertnsurgency  and 
rural  construction  program  that  la  being 
developed. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  items  In  this 
special  appropriation  request  Is  the  sum  of 
921  mUlion  for  the  Importation  of  rice  Into 
Vietnam.  It  appears  that  under  the  on- 
slaught of  war,  the  production  of  rice  has 
been  greatly  curtaUed.  and  where  the  Viet- 
namese at  one  time  were  able  to  export  this 
commodity.  It  now  must  be  brought  into 
their  country. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  President  John- 
son recently  announced  that  he  had  In- 
structed Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  to  mcrease  our  rice  acreage  allot- 
ment by  10  percent  this  year.  More  and 
more  of  this  staple  commodity  will  no  doubt 
be  required  In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 
As  I  recently  pointed  out,  it  was  not  long  ago 
that  we  were  forced  to  purchase  150,000  tons 
of  rice  from  ThaUand  for  shipment  to  South 
Vietnam.  As  long  as  the  requirement  must 
continue  to  be  met,  and  financed  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  I  would  much  prefer  that  the  ex- 
penditures be  made  on  our  home  soil,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  American  farmers. 
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IFrom  the  report  of  »W).  26,  l»fl61 

RiCHT  To  DlBSKNT — ^VlXTMAM 

Today,  the  Nation  la  dolnf  battle  In  a  far 
corner  of  the  world.  While  aocom  of  us  may 
not  agree  entirely  with  that  batUe  or  Ita 
alma.  It  la  nerertheleea  imp<M^tant  that  we 
present  a  united  front  to  the  enemy.  A  nolay 
minority  ipeaJang  agalnat  our  position  can- 
not help  doing  more  harm  than  good.  It 
•eem*  to  me.  They  cannot  help  b\it  give 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  Legitimate  dlaeent 
must  be  tolerated  Lf  we  are  to  malnUln  our 
free  society,  but  in  many  cases  the  bounds 
hare  been  overstepped. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  much  debate  over 
our  Vietnam  policy  is  now  taking  place  In 
the  halls  of  Congress  and  Its  committees. 
My  fear  Is  that  many  Senators  fail  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  already  In  action  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  get- 
ting into  the  fight — we  are  already  in  it.  In 
other  words,  we  are-eommltted  and  must  now 
back  up  our  comnxltment. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  many 
of  the  statements  now  Issuing  from  Con- 
gress or  fram  congressional  committees  will 
do  no  good  to  our  cause  in  the  fighting.  I 
feel  that  some  Congreeamen  and  Senators — 
although  certainly  they  are  not  doing  it  wil- 
fully— are  giving  a  lot  of  relief  and  a  lot  of 
propaganda  material  to  Hanoi.  In  my  opin- 
ion, thla  may  result  in  postponing  the  end  of 
the  action — whether  by  mlUtary  victory,  a 
cease  fire,  or  negotiation.  In  other  words,  as 
long  as  the  pot  of  American  public  opinion 
U  kept  stirred  up  and  boiling,  the  leaders  of 
Hanoi  and  Red  China  can  continue  in  their 
hopes  that  the  escape  valve  will  be  opened  in 
time  to  let  the  Vietcong  win  the  war.  I  be- 
lieve that  too  much  dissension  and  difference 
of  opinion,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  not 
directly  responsible  for  makmg  and  enforc- 
ing* the  decisions,  can  be  very  misleading  to 
the  enemy.  The  result  wUl  be  longer  war, 
and  the  killing  and  wounding  of  more  of  our 
soldiers.    I  for  one  do  not  want  to  see  that. 


This  Wisconsin  teacher  goes  on  to  give 
a  concrete  example  of  what  the  school 
milk  program  means  to  her  pupils.  She 
says: 

My  little  •-  to  8-year  olds  must  eat  before 
7:30  to  meet  the  bus.  Dinner  Is  served  at 
11:90  and  the  last  ones  aren't  home  until 
4:46.  The  milk  lureak  at  3  pjn.  U  exacUy 
what  they  need.  It  Is  economical  so  every- 
one has  It.  except  three  Amlah  pupils.  It  U 
not  only  for  low-income  families  whose  chil- 
dren do  not  have  the  milk  these  little  bodies 
need  •  •  •.  It  Is  not  only  low-Income  fam- 
ilies who  have  parents  that  do  not  buy  milk 
for  their  children  so  I  feel  that  all  children 
need  the  milk. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  by  quoting  one  last  sentence 
from  this  excellent  letter.  I  think  It 
speaks  for  itself: 

The  breakfast  program  (proposed  by  Presl- 
dent  Johnson)  may  be  fine  but  It  can  never 
do  so  much  good  to  so  many  children  for  so 
little  money. 


TEACHER  SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST 
SLASH  IN  SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  dozens  of  letters  from 
school  administrators,  teachers,  parents, 
and  children  opposing  the  administra- 
tion's plans  to  cut  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  schoolchildren  by  80  percent. 
As  time  passes  I  become  more  and  more 
convinced  that  this  cut  simply  cannot  be 
justified. 

Here  is  what  one  Wisconsin  school- 
teacher says  about  the  cut: 

I  am  teaching  In  my  29th  year  and  I  feel 
that  one  of  the  flitest  things  the  Government 
baa  ever  done  for  our  boys  and  girls  Is  the 
milk  program.  It  makes  me  sick  to  read 
that  this  is  to  be  dropped.  In  the  same 
paper  you  can  read  of  large  amounts  being 
spent  for  recreation  programs  for  our  rich 
to  enjoy.  It  doesn't  seem  fair  to  me  to 
deny  our  children  milk  wtilch  they  need  and 
enjoy  and  then  spend  It  for  recreaUon. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  long 
fought  against  pork  barrel  public  works 
projects  which  often  are  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  they  will  enhance  recrea- 
tion benefits.  I  say  amen  to  this  state- 
ment. We  must  allocate  our  resources 
efficiently  if  the  taxpayer  is  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  tax  dollar.  I  know  of 
no  program  of  greater  proven  worth  than 
the  school  milk  program.  Every  penny 
spent  means  greater  health  for  our  Na- 
tion's children.  We  cannot  forget  this 
greatest  of  our  natural  resources. 


PROCEDURES   FOR  THE  REMOVAL, 
RETIREMENT.  AND  DISCIPLINING 

OF  UNFIT  FEDERAL  JUDGES 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ad- 
mitting to  no  weakness  in  our  Federal 
court  system  that  we  seek  to  determine 
the  adequacy  of  the  procedures  dealing 
with  the  removal,  retirement,  and  disci- 
plining of  unfit  Judges. 

Rather  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land LMr.  Tydincs],  whose  subcommit- 
tee is  conducting  hearings  in  this  area, 
seeks  to  determine  "whether  the  Federal 
Judiciary  has  the  necessary  statutory 
tools  to  police  Its  own  house  fairly  and 
efficiently,  and.  if  not,  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  enacting  remedial  legislation." 
Senator  Tydings  displays  both  courage 
and  energy  in  {q?ening  up  this  admittedly 
sensitive  subject.  All  of  us  are  the 
better  for  his  willingness  and  leadership. 
Fortunately,  there  have  been  only  rare 
instances  wliere  a  man  of  questioned 
ability  or  Integrity  has  presided  over  a 
Federal  court.  But  the  infrequency  of 
having  such  a  man  on  the  bench  does  not 
obviate  the  need  for  a  solution  to  deal 
with  the  problem  when  it  arises. 

As  Senator  Tydhcgs  points  out  in  his 
opening  statement  at  the  committee 
hearings,  many  influential  Judges  them- 
selves feel  that  present  corrective  meas- 
ures are  inadequate  and  that  this  inquiry 
is  needed. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  tr«nendous 
backlog  of  cases  that  confronts  our  Fed- 
eral courts  today.  The  delay  before 
many  are  bnnight  to  trial  can  be  as 
much  as  3  years.  The  division  of  this 
workload  leaves  no  room  for  one  Judge 
who  is  unfit.  And,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, that  in  administering  Justice,  there 
is  no  place  for  such  a  judge. 

Certainly.  I  consider  Senator  TrBmcs* 
explanation  of  the  problem  and  scope  of 
the  inquiry  as  one  to  which  we  ^ould 
direct  our  attention. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Tydinos'  February  15  opening 
statement  at  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 
OrKMDfO    STATVifurr   or   Chaibiian    Joseph 

D.   TTDtNOS    AT   HCAaiNOS   BVVMU   TRS   SOT- 

ooMMrrrKK  om  Impmovxmkmtb  tm  Judicial 
MACHurxsT  OK  PaocKDUKKS  Foa  THE  Re- 
moval,   RtmiEMENT,    AND    DlSCIPLININO    OF 

UNrrr  Fedeeal  JuooEa,  Febbuabt  15,  1966 
Today  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
In  Judicial  Machinery  holds  lU  Inlttal  ses- 
sion at  hearings  on  the  avallablUty  of  and 
need  for  procedures  to  govern  the  removal, 
retirement,  and  disciplining  of  tmflt  Federal 
judges.  An  inquiry  of  this  nature  has  been 
contemplated  for  several  months  and  today's 
session  will  be  only  the  first  step  In  a 
lengthy  and  careful  examination. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  U  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Federal  Judiciary  has  the 
necessary  statutory  tools  to  police  Its  own 
house  fairly  and  efficiently,  and.  If  not,  to 
explore  the  possibility  ot  enacting  remedial 
legislation.  These  hearings  do  not  indicate 
any  lack  of  confidence  In  the  Federal  bench. 
Indeed,  the  subcommittee  recognizes  that 
our  Federal  judiciary,  as  a  whole,  la  charac- 
terlmd  by  men  of  remark&ble  Integrity  and 
ability.  We  believe  that,  given  the  proper 
tools,  the  Judiciary  has  the  capacity  to  handle 
the  problems  created  by  the  tiny  handful  ot 
judges  who.  because  of  physical  or  mental 
disability,  senility,  alcoholism,  laslness,  or 
misfeasance,  do  Immeasurable  harm  to  the 
efficient  administration  of  justice. 

Anyone  even  casually  familiar  with  the 
Federal  courts  knows  that  their  dockets  are 
crowded  and  becoming  more  so  as  the 
amount  of  Judicial  business  Increasee  year 
by  year.  The  situation  Is  already  critical. 
In  certain  districts  the  average  litigant  may 
wait  for  more  than  3  years  after  Joinder  of 
Issue  before  his  case  goee  to  trial.  ThU  Is 
net  merely  a  matter  o*  administrative  con- 
cern, for  justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied. 
To  remedy  thu  state  of  affairs,  we  In  the 
Congress  are  constantly  asked  to  provide 
more  Judgeships  for  various  Federal  districts 
and  clrcuiu,  and  we  often  hear  proposals  to 
place  further  llmltaUons  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts  In  order  to  halt  the 
constant  Increase  In  caseload. 

But  these  measures  cannot  be  enough.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  keep  adding  more  Judges, 
or  to  deny  litigants  access  to  the  Federal 
oourU.  If  the  backlog  Is  caused  to  any  degree 
by  Inefficient  or  unfit  Judges. 

The  workload  In  many  district*  Is  such 
that  the  court  Is  crippled  If  even  a  single 
judge  does  not  carry  his  share  of  the  burden- 
I  think  that  everyone  agrees  that  Ideally 
such  an  unfit  judge  should  be  replaced  with- 
out delay,  but  only  after  a  careful.  Impartial 
evalutlon  of  hU  fitness.  Tet  one  thing  that 
recent  events  have  made  clear  Is  that  there  is 
at  preeent  no  fair  and  effective  procedure  for 
dealing  with  these  cases  when  they  arise. 

The  subcommittee  cannot  ignore  the  cha- 
rade that  occurred  recenUy  In  the  western 
district  of  Oklahoma.  Fm-  reasons  that  have 
not  yet  been  made  clear,  the  Judicial  Council 
of  the  10th  Judicial  Circuit,  composed  of 
able  and  conscientious  appellate  Judges, 
reached  the  conclusloa  that  Chief  Judge 
Stephen  8.  Chandler  of  the  western  district 
of  Oklahoma  was  "either  unwUUng  or  un- 
able" to  perform  his  judicial  functions  ade- 
quately. It  therefore  ordered  that  Judge 
Chandler  be  assigned  no  more  cases  and  take 
no  further  action  In  cases  pending  before 
him.  It  based  lU  acUon  on  section  332  of 
the  Judicial  Code,  which  gives  a  judicial 
council  authority  to  "make  all  necessary 
orders  for  the  effecUve  and  expeditious  ad- 
ministration of  the  borineas  <a  the  courts 
vrtthln  Its  circuit." 

Judge  Chandler  has  challenged  this  action 
in  a  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  has 
refused  to  obey  the  order  with  regard  to  the 
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cases  already  pending  before  him.  Just  last 
week,  more  than  a  month  after  the  order 
was  originally  Issued,  ths  judicial  coxincll 
agreed  to  rescind  one  part  of  the  order  and 
to  allow  Judge  Chandler  to  dispose  of  those 
cases  already  pending  before  him. 

I  do  not  wish  to  comment  at  this  time  on 
the  legal  Issues  Involved  In  the  dispute  be- 
tween Judge  Chandler  and  the  Judicial  coun- 
cil. Nor  can  I  comment  on  the  question  of 
Judge  Chandler's  actual  fitness  to  continue 
on  the  bench,  smce  the  facU  have  not  yet 
been  brought  out.  An  examination  of  the 
procedures  used,  however,  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
Chandler  case,  the  judlolary  needs  better 
tools  to  deal  with  this  sort  of  problem. 

The  judicial  council's  abortive  action  In 
the  Chandler  case  created  havoc  In  the  west- 
ern district  of  Oklahoma.  Look  at  what 
happened:  A  judge  was  (Wdered  to  cease  the 
performance  of  hU  judicial  functions,  yet  he 
was  apparently  given  no  notice  that  action 
was  about  to  be  taken  against  him.  no 
charges  were  specified  against  him.  and  he 
was  given  no  opportunity  to  present  evi- 
dence or  argument  in  bis  defense.  The 
Judge  refused  to  reUnquWh  JurlsdlcUon  over 
cases  pending  before  him,  although  he  had 
been  ordered  to  do  so  and  although  the  other 
Judges  of  his  district  had  divided  his  cases 
among  themselves. 

The  Chandler  case  U  an  unfortunate  Inci- 
dent. It  Is  unfortunate  to  that  a  Judge  has 
apparently  behaved  in  such  a  way  that  some 
of  his  colleagues  are  oonvlnced  he  U  no 
longer  fit  to  serve  on  the  bench.  It  U  un- 
fortunate in  that  the  procedures  used — ap- 
parently the  only  ones  available  to  the  Judi- 
cial council — did  not  allow  Judge  Chandler 
to  obtain  a  complete  an*  fair  bearing  of  the 
charges  against  him.  It  Is  unfortunate  In 
that  the  Judlv,.al  council's  order  and  Judge 
Chandler's  intransigence  created  Inexcusable 
confxislon  for  Utlgants  and  attorneys  in  the 
western  district  of  Oklahoma.  And  finally 
and  perhaps  most  Important,  it  Is  unfcwtu- 
nate  In  that  the  wrangling  and  recrimina- 
tions that  have  occurred  have  exposed  our 
fine  Federal  judicial  sysDam  to  disrepute  and 
even  ridicule. 

The  Chandler  case  hac  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  a  situation  that  has 
troubled  many  observers  for  a  long  time.  In 
October,  long  before  the  Judicial  council's 
action  regarding  Judge  Chandler.  I  an- 
nounced that  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments In  Judicial  Machinery  would  conduct 
a  study  of  the  problems  posed  by  judicial 
unfitnees.  We  have  dona  a  great  deal  ot  re- 
search on  this  subject,  and  today  wo  hold 
our  first  session  of  hearings. 

The  purpose  of  today's  hearing  is  to  out- 
line and  explore  the  difficulties  that  are 
presently  experienced  to  handling  the  In- 
frequent Instances  of  unfitness  In  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary.  Historically  the  only  method 
of  actually  removing  a  Federal  judge  from 
office,  so  that  he  Is  deprived  of  his  title  and 
his  right  to  salary,  has  been  Impeachment. 
This  has  created  several  difficulties,  which 
our  witnesses  will  explore  with  us  In  some 
detail  tomorrow  and  at  later  sessions.  First. 
constitutionally.  Impeachment  lies  only  for 
"treason,  brlb«-y,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  It  la  uncertain  whether 
senility,  insanity,  physical  disability,  al- 
coholism or  laziness — an  of  which  are  forms 
of  unfitness  that  require  remedial  action- 
are  covered  by  the  Impeachment  process. 

The  second  difficulty  lies  In  the  nature  of 
the  Impeachment  machinery.  Even  In  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic  the  Inadequacy  of 
this  process  was  recognised.  "Experience 
has  already  shown."  Jefferson  said  In  181B. 
"that  the  Impeachment  the  Constitution  haa 
provided  Is  not  even  a  scarecrow."  It  U  a 
cumbersome,  archaic  process  which  reqiilrea 
one  House  of  Congress,  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives, to  act  as  a  grand  Jury,  and  the 
other  House,  the  Senate,  to  sit  In  judgment 


as  a  court.    The  House  can  perhaps  do  Its 
share  of  the  work  effectively  through  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  what  of  the  Sen- 
ate?   We  all  know  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate    are     hard    pressed    to    fulfill    the 
many  demands  of  the  office.    If  we  were  re- 
quired to  do  nothing  but  listen  to  testimony 
In  an  impeachment  case  for  several  weeks, 
the  legislative  calendar  would  be  completely 
disrupted.     Obviously,   few  Senators  would 
be  able  to  give  so  much  of  their  time,  yet  I 
submit  that  an  Impeachment  trial  before  an 
empty  Senate  Chamber  would  be  little  more 
than  a  farce.    It  would  hardly  comport  with 
modem  standards  of  justice.    No  conviction 
of  a  criminal  defendant  would  be  tolerated 
If  It  came  after  a  trial  at  which  most  of  the 
jurors  were  not  present  to  hear  the  testimony. 
Impeachment  Is  perhaps  the  sole  method 
of  removal  of  Federal  judges  that  may  be 
constitutionally  employed  by  the  Congress, 
for  the  principle  of  an  Independent  judiciary, 
free  from  Interference  by  the  legislative  or 
executive  branches.  Is  central  to  the  concept 
of  a  government  of  separated  powers.     But 
this  is  not  to  say  that  Impeachment  Is  the 
only  constitutionally  permissible  method  of 
removing    a   Federal   Judge   from   office.     It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  Judge  Is  to 
serve  "during  good  behavior,"  while  Impeach- 
ment lies  only  for  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors."   It  may  be  that  the  framers  In-^ 
tended  to  permit  other  methods  of  removal 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  powers.    The  scholarship  on  this 
question    Is    disappointingly    sparse,    and    I 
hope  that  one  of  the  effects  of  our  study  will 
be  to  stimulate  some  scholarly  reexamina- 
tion of  the  argvunents  for  and  against  the 
exclusivity   of    Impeachment   as   a   removal 
procedure. 

Aside  from  Impeachment  and  the  disputed 
method  employed  by  the  10th  Circuit  Judicial 
Council  In  the  Chandler  case,  there  Is  only 
one  other  provision  which  allows  remedial 
action  to  be  taken  In  the  case  of  an  unfit 
judge.  This  Is  a  very  limited  provision  which 
permits  the  Judicial  council  of  a  circuit  to 
certify  the  dlsabUlty  of  a  Judge  to  the  Presi- 
dent, In  which  case  the  President  may  ap- 
point an  additional  judge.  In  effect  to  take 
the  disabled  judge's  place. 

Many  people — Including,  let  us  emphasize, 
many  Infiuentlal  Judges  themselves — feel 
that  this  array  of  weapons  Is  Inadequate 
to  deal  w:th  the  problem  of  judicial  im- 
fitness.  and  that  Is  why  we  are  beginning 
this  Inquiry  today.  It  Is  not  our  Intention 
to  conduct  an  expose  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
Such  an  expoe^  would  undoubtedly  find 
little  to  expose.  We  Intend,  rather,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  are  now  adequate  pro- 
cedures for  dealing  with  those  rare  but  dam- 
aging cases  of  Judicial  unfitness  that  do  oc- 
cur. If,  as  many  of  us  expect,  we  find  that 
existing  procedures  are  Inadequate,  we  shall 
attempt  to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  area  of  judicial  fitness  presents  many 
difficult  questions  of  law  and  policy.  I  sus- 
pect that  we  shall  be  at  this  job  for  some 
time. 


their  charcoal  burning  furnaces  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  our  Nation's 
early  growth.  We  owe  much  to  these 
men  of  ability  and  courage  who  literally 
started  with  the  ground  they  walked 
on  and  the  forest  aroimd  them.  Their 
primitive  methods  are  long  gone,  and 
the  focus  In  metals  has  moved  from  iron 
to  steel. 

Today  Peimsylvanla  plays  a  mighty 
role  in  all  parts  of  the  metals  industry. 
In  this  same  county  of  Berks,  metal 
products  range  from  basic  iron  and  steel 
items  to  highly  specialized  steel  alloys 
and  beryllium  alloys  for  use  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  this  time  of  vastness  and 
complexity,  we  would  be  wise  to  keep  the 
realization  that  here  is  one  small  begin- 
ning— one  small  forge  which  is  not  only 
important  as  pe^  of  our  history,  but  is 
a  vivid  reminder  of  the  pioneer  spirit  we 
must  keep  with  us.  Courage  and  ability 
never  grow  old,  and  although  we  work 
at  different  ta^  today,  we  have  need 
of  the  same  incentives  as  that  which 
built  Pool  Forge. 


POOL  FORGE'S  260TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  fit- 
ting that  we  take  note  of  the  250th  an- 
niversary this  year  of  the  founding  of 
Pool  Forge — the  first  ircm  forge  in  Peim- 
sylvanla. This  humble  establishment 
was  started  in  1716  by  Thomas  Rutter 
on  the  banks  of  the  Manatawny  Creek 
in  what  is  now  Douglass  Township,  Berks 
Coimty. 

Pool  Forge  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
many  Pennsylvania  forges  which  were  so 
vital  to  early  settlers  and  provided  much 
of  the  ordnance  in  our  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence.   These  early  irorunasters  with 


GARY— A  LOGICAL  CHOICE   FOR   A 
DEMONSTRATION  CITY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  massive 
demonstration  cities  program  which 
would  "offer  qualifying  cities  of  sdl  sizes 
the  promise  of  a  new  life  for  their  people" 
was  proposed  by  President  Johnson  on 
January  26.  In  line  with  this  recom- 
mendation. I  was  pleased  to  Join  a  num- 
ber of  colleagues  in  cosponsorlng  the 
demonstration  cities  bill.  8.  2842.  which 
was  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dqugi.as]. 

Both  the  President's  message  and  the 
legislation  proposed  to  achieve  its  goals 
have  aroused  widespread  interest  among 
lirban  dwellers,  city  officers,  and  the 
press.  Recently  the  editor  of  the  Gary 
Post  Tribune.  Mr.  Dide  E.  Belles.  Jr., 
wrote  an  editorial  in  the  form  of  an  open 
letter  to  the  President.  Secretary  Weaver, 
Senator  Hartkm.  Representative  Madden, 
and  myself,  which  sets  forth  the  reasons 
why  Gary,  Ind.,  would  be  a  logical  com- 
munity to  be  chosen  as  one  of  the  "dem- 
onstration cities." 

Although  Congress  has  not  yet  acted 
on  this  significant  measure,  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Belles  that  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin 
giving  consideration  to  the  qualifications 
of  prospective  cities  for  this  selection. 
Because  Mr.  Belles'  editorial  quite  ac- 
curately refiects  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  enthusiasm  of  civic  leaders  in  Gary. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
As    We    See    It — Wht    Oaet    Is    a   Locicai. 

DEMOMaraATioM  Cmr 
To  PxESiDEirr  Ltndom  B.  Johnson;   Sboe- 

XABT      ROBEKT      O.      WEAVE*.      DePABTMENT 

or     HOXTBINO     AND     UlBAN     DEVELOPMENT! 

Senatob   Bzbch    Bath;    Skitatoe   Vance 

Habtks;  Repbxsentativs  Rat  J.  Madden. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  read  with  interest 

and  excitement  the  President's  message  of 

January  30  to  the  Congress  on  demonstration 

cities. 

We  are  convinced  that  Oary  should  be  one 
of  those  demonstration  cities. 
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Her*,  In  part,  ax*  th«  reasons: 

A.  On  Uie  positive  aide — 

1.  Oaxy  b&«  abown  through  the  combined 
gOTemmental  and  civic  launching  of  pro- 
grams for  new  Indtatry,  downtown  revlt&llza- 
tlon,  and  Improved  educational  and  recrea- 
tion facilities  that  It  shares  the  President's 
view  that  'iwa  can  be  the  year  of  rebirth 
for  American  dUes."  It  was  beginning  to 
demonstrate  before  the  Presidential  program 
was  outlined  that  It  meets  Its  requirements 
of  being  one  of  "those  cities  who  help  them- 
selves" and  where  there  Is  "a  serious  commit- 
ment to  the  project  on  the  part  of  local  •  •  • 
authorities." 

a.  Gary,  through  its  long  use  of  federally 
assisted  bousing  programs,  has,  as  the  Presl- 
dsnt  said,  "built  a  platform"  from  which 
further  experimentation  In  development  can 
be  launched.  It  Is  preparing  to  launch  Its 
third  urban  renewal  program,  this  one  the 
largest  undertaken  here  to  date,  having 
learned  soowthlng  of  both  "the  strengths  and 
weaJcneases'*  through  past  experiences. 

3.  Oary's  City  Council  during  the  past  year 
has  formally  adopted  a  previously  promul- 
gated metropolitan  plan,  sharing  with  the 
President  the  view  that  It  "should  be  an  in- 
strument for  shaping  sound  urban  growth — 
not  a  neglected  document." 

4.  Oary's  City  Council,  with  urging  of  civic 
leadership,  adopted  last  year  probably  the 
moat  liberal  open  housing  ordinance  of  any 
city  in  the  Nation,  exhibiting  Its  realization 
of  the  presidential  point  that  "at  the  center 
of  the  cities'  bousing  problem  lies  racial  dis- 
crlxnlnatlon." 

B.  On  the  opposite  side,  not  negative  ex- 
actly, but  showing  need — 

1.  Oary  Is  the  core  of  an  Industrial  area 
where  Increasing  steel  and  other  production 
Insures  growth,  but  has  reached  the  point 
where  help  is  needed  to  make  sure  that  "the 
powerful  force*  of  urban  growth"  do  not 
"overwhelm  efforts  to  achieve  orderly  de- 
velopment." 

a.  Oary  Is  still  b«aet  with  what  the  Presi- 
dent terms  "crowded  miles  of  Inadequate 
dwellings — poorly  maintained,  and  fre- 
quently overprloed"  In  which  many  of  Its 
Wegioe*  still  live.  While  twin  attacks, 
through  the  bousing  ordinance  and  the  new- 
est urban  renewal  program,  have  been 
launched,  help  will  be  essential. 

3.  Oary's  mass  transportation  facilities 
are  detariorated  and  inadequate.  It*  major 
street  system,  cut  up  by  railroads.  Is  unsulted 
to  carrying  the  necessary  load.  Some  plans 
have  been  drafted,  but  a  coordinated  effort, 
preferably  with  Federal  help,  is  needed. 

4.  Gary's  parks,  once  a  point  of  civic  pride, 
and  Its  Indoor  cultural  and  recreational  fa- 
f^Htif  hav*  been  outgrown  or  become  out- 
moded. Assistance  Is  needed  in  pushing 
through  plans  already  under  consideration 
for  meeting  these  needs  both  for  the  present 
and  the  anticipated  population. 

B.  Gary's  "one  Industry"  Image  Is  grad- 
Tially  being  altered,  but  making  it  one  of  the 
major  "demonstration  cities"  could  step  up 
the  program  of  intended  diversification  which 
could  hsip  make  It  a  better  city  for  all  its 
people  in  the  future. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  as  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  President's  proposals  are  solidified 
into  legislation.  Oary  governmental  and  civic 
effort  will  combine  to  furnish  detailed  evl- 
dsnes  of  how  Oary  meets  the  specific 
guidelines  he  seeks  to  establish. 

UsanwhUe,  we  feel  it  otir  duty  to  make 
this  advance  nomination  at  Oary  as  one  of 
the  demonstratloD  dtiss  hoping  it  may  be- 
come one  of  those  "great  urban  areas"  which, 
as  the  President  Mya.  can  bsooms  "Xht  mas- 
terpieces of  our  clvlUsatloa." 
Sincerely, 

Osu  K.  Bkllm,  Jr.. 

Editor. 


CHEAPER  AIR  TRAVHj 

Mr.  JORDAN  ol  North  CaroUnA.  Mr. 
President,  for  over  30  years.  In  a  succes- 
sion of  increasingly  respmuible  positions 
In  the  Federal  Government,  one  of  my 
fellow  North  Carolinians  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  successfully  tackling 
difficult  assignments  in  the  public  serv- 
ice. 

An  article  by  Bxirt  Schorr  in  the  Febru- 
ary 28  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
recognizes  the  excellent  job  that  Charles 
S.  Murphy  is  doing  as  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Ricoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Chkapxk  Aia  Tkavxl — CAB  Chaou^an  Mna- 

PHT  Nttdcks  CAkuxas  TowAso  That  Ooai. 
(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Wasrimctom. — It  m&y  take  some  months 
to  measure  the  success  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board's  policy  statement  recently 
almad  at  reducing  air  travel  costs. 

As  the  Board  hoped,  the  other  domestic 
trunklines  appear  to  be  matching  United 
Air  Lines'  prc^xjsed  2S-percent  excursion  fare 
dUcount.  But  there's  always  the  possibil- 
ity that  thsee  reductions  won't  achieve  the 
goal  of  lowering  fares  without  hurting  the 
carriers'  ability  to  finance  their  big  orders 
for  new  aircraft.  New  air  traiwlers  may  not 
l>e  lured  into  otherwise  empty  seats  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  compensate  airlines  for  the 
revenues  they  stand  to  lose. 

Tet  even  if  such  an  eventii&llty  demands 
further  fare  tinkering  by  the  CAB,  the  ex- 
cursion plan  already  makes  this  point  clear: 
Under  its  new  Chairman,  Charles  S.  Murphy, 
the  CAB  has  demonstrated  an  abUity  to  move 
carriers  further  along  the  path  to  lower  fare* 
than  they  would  have  ventured  on  their  own. 

And  in  accomplishing  this,  the  Board  seems 
to  have  ruffled  fewer  carriers  feathers  than 
might  have  seemed  poesible  only  a  few 
months  ago. 

Moreover,  this  maintenance  of  cordial  re- 
lations between  the  CAB  and  the  airlines 
places  the  Board  in  a  good  position  to  seek 
more  bargain  flying  for  the  public  when 
It  deals  with  several  Important  route  assign- 
ments now  pending,  including  new  service 
between  southwestern  and  northwestern 
points. 

Finally,  the  energetic  attack  on  the  fare 
problem — a  potentially  controversial  issue 
as  airline  profits  soar  through  the  second 
year  of  the  air  travel  boom — appears  to  have 
quashed  any  congreasional  criticism  that 
the  CAB  Isn't  performing  its  assigned  regu- 
latory function.  During  an  earlier  period 
of  carrier  prosperity  In  the  1960's,  Capitol 
Hill  censure  caused  a  marked  stiffening  of 
CAB  fare  policies,  with  unpleasant  conse- 
quences for  airlines. 

Board  watchers  are  inclined  to  credit  the 
CAB'S  adroit  fare  maneuvering  to  the  heUns- 
manshlp  of  Chairman  Murphy,  who  took  his 
post  last  June  1.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's effectiveness  has  been  enhanced  by 
Washington's  knowledge  that  he  enjoys  the 
esteem  of  President  Johnson.  IIm  Chief 
Executive's  personal  interest  In  air  fates 
hasn't  been  pubUclaed,  but  in  fact  be  has 
followed  the  subject  attentively.  What  Mr. 
Johnson  ref>ortedly  was  anxious  to  have — 
and  what  Mr.  Murphy  seems  to  be  deliver- 
ing— is  a  CAB  fare  policy  designed  to  reduce 
travel  costs  without  crippling  the  airlines' 
abUlty  to  pay  for  the  $43  blUlon  In  new  air- 
craft they  will  put  In  service  between  now 
and  1970. 


l,ON6  KXFIXnElfCX  IM  OOVBaNMSirr 


With  a  Oovemment  career  dating  back  to 
1934,  Mr.  Murphy  is  considered  wise  in  the 
workings  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  as  it 
operates  under  the  Democratic  Party.  For 
11  years  he  was  assistant  legislative  counsel 
to  the  Senate.  (One  job  there:  Helping 
draft  the  Civil  Aeronautlca  Act  of  1938 
which  created  the  CAB.)  From  that  poet,  he 
moved  to  the  White  House,  advancing  in 
1950  to  a  key  job  as  special  counsel  to  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Immediately  prior  to  his  CAB 
appointment  by  President  Johnson,  Mr. 
Murphy  was  serving  as  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

"Murphy  knows  how  to  get  things  done." 
comments  one  Industry  representative  who 
deals  frequently  with  the  Board.  "His  back- 
ground in  writing  the  Aviation  Act,  his  Sen- 
ate and  White  House  jobe,  and  the  backing 
of  the  President  give  him  prestige  the  rest 
of  the  Board  cant  Ignore." 

Mr.  Murphy's  Influence  was  evident  In,  for 
example,  the  Board's  recent  3  to  a  decision 
endorsing  Frontier  Airlines'  90-day  experi- 
mental offer  of  a  general  60-percent  discount 
for  standby  seats  on  certain  lightly  patron- 
ized flights.  Other  carriers,  including  United 
and  Western  Air  Lines,  bad  vehemently  op- 
posed the  innovation,  but  the  Chairman, 
supported  by  his  two  fellow  Democrats, 
Robert  T.  Murphy  and  O.  Joseph  Mlnettl, 
agreed  with  the  Denver-based  local  service 
airline  that  "the  only  way  to  test  the  fares 
is  by  actual  experience."  What  wasn't  made 
public,  however,  was  how  one  of  the  sup- 
porting Democrats  almost  joined  Republi- 
cans Whitney  OLUllland  and  John  O.  Adams 
In  voting  "no,"  then  reconsidered  out  of  a 
desire  to  "cooperate"  with  the  new  Chairman. 

The  Chalrman'l  hand  was  apparent  last 
July,  too,  when  the  Board  rejected  a  3-per- 
cent fare  increase  proposed  by  United  to  off- 
set a  bigger  baggage  allowance.  At  the  time. 
United,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  and  several  other 
carriers  were  stUl  earning  well  below  the 
CAB  standard  for  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
on  Invested  capital.  Nevertheless,  guided 
by  Its  new  Chairman,  the  Board  held  that  the 
"favorable  earnings  "  of  the  carriers  provided 
"an  excellent  opportunity  for  reductions  In 
fares,  or  Improvements  In  service  without 
fare  Increases." 

The  BofU'd's  fare  campaign  intensified  In 
the  following  month  with  the  first  In  a 
series  of  hold-the-llne  orders  suspending 
proposed  new  jet  fare*.  Here  the  Board 
broke  with  the  long-€ux)epted  practice  of  al- 
lowing jet  fares  to  Include  a  surcharge  that 
pegged  them  about  10-percent  higher  than 
propeller  fares  on  the  same  routes.  Here- 
after, the  Board  said,  it  would  allow  new  Jet 
service  at  propeller  rates  only. 

The  airlines  were  dismayed  at  the  threat- 
ened revenue  loss — up  to  $300  million  an- 
nually by  one  reckoning.  Tliere  was  much' 
grumbling,  too,  that  carriers  fortunate 
enough  to  have  already  filed  faxes  for  most 
of  their  shorter-range  jet  service  were  barely 
affected  by  the  surcharge  ban.  Summing  up 
industry  frustrations.  United  Chairman  W. 
A.  Patterson  fumed  about  "a  very  impetuous 
conclusion  reached  very  hastily." 

It  wasn't  until  this  month's  policy  state- 
ment that  the  CAB  finally  assured  the  car- 
riers It  would  be  wUllng  to  allow  jet  stir- 
charges  after  all;  United,  and  any  other  car- 
riers filing  reductions  comparable  to  the  25 
percent  excwslon  fare  diaoount,  could  re- 
sume setting  jet  ticket  charges  hl^er  than 
pro|>eUer  fares. 

Actually,  CAB  Insiders  maintain,  the 
Board  had  this  in  mind  all  along.  "The  sur- 
charge issue  merely  happened  to  be  the  first 
fars  question  to  eoma  aloag,'*  explains  one. 
"By  Issuing  the  suspetistoa  otden.  tbs  Board 
liad  time  to  think  over  tiie  fare  Issns  and 
also  force  carriers  to  coom  up  with  counter- 
pixiposals." 
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coNvnrciNo  thk  cMuuxbs 
It  developed,  though,  ^t  counterpro- 
posnls  were  slow  in  coming.  So,  In  a  series 
of  speeches  and  private  discussions  with  air- 
line execuUves,  Mr.  Murphy  sought  to  con- 
vince the  carriers  that  the  Board  wasn't  out 
to  wreck  them.  This  kepit  lines  open  be- 
tween Government  and  incjustry  despite  ris- 
ing tensions  in  Wall  Streeft  and  airline  ex- 
ecutive offices  over  what  sort  of  fare  policy 
the  CAB  eventually  would  ECttle  on. 

Thus,  shortly  before  the  Board's  definitive 
statement,  one  Washlngtan-bosed  airline 
vice  president  was  pleased  to  find  Chairman 
Murphy  demonstrating  "a  very  enlightened 
and  progressive  attitude.  Rather  than  aim- 
ing to  reduce  airline  earnings,  he  and  the 
Board  say  carriers  should  pass  along  to  the 
public  the  benefits  of  improved  air  tech- 
'  nology  •  •  •.  When  you  get  down  to  It,  the 
carriers  have  the  same  objectives." 

The  recent  rash  of  youth-fare  discounts, 
allowing  60  percent  off  on  standby  seats, 
were  another  sign  that  airlines  were  begin- 
ning to  atttine  themselves  to  broad  thinking. 
Then  came  January's  fruitful  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  11  domestic  trunklines 
to  discuss  altemaOves  to  ttoe  surcharge  ban. 
United  first  broached  Its  plan  at  this  Wash- 
ington conference.  "Everybody  recognized 
that  the  Board  has  a  problem  with  carrier 
earnings,"  says  one  executive  of  an  extremely 
profitable  airline  who  pa»*lcipated.  "And 
the  Industry  accepted  the  challenge  of  deal- 
ing with  it." 

The  Board's  success  so  far  contrasts  mark- 
edly with  CAB  handling  of  the  fare  question 
back  in  the  early  1950's,  a  period  when  the 
airline  Industry  also  was  enjoying  a  boom. 
Early  in  1952,  the  domestic  trunklines 
sought  to  add  $1  to  all  one-way  domestic 
ticket  charges  and  eliminate  a  6-percent 
roundtrlp  discount.  The  year  of  the  filing 
proved  to  be  the  peak  year  for  postwar 
traffic;  return  on  overall  domestic  trunkllne 
Investment  skyrocketed  to  16.3  percent. 
(Following  a  later  general  tare  Investigation 
completed  In  1960,  the  Board  concluded  that 
10  5  percent  was  the  proper  average  rate  of 
return  for  domestic  trunks.  Last  year,  by 
comparison,  the  figure  probably  exceeded  12 
percent,  after  eliminating  the  effect  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit. 

The  CAB  permitted  the  $1  Increase  to 
stand  on  an  "Interim"  basts,  but  it  refused 
to  allow  abandonment  of  the  roundtalp  dls- 
'  coimt  and  ordered  a  geneiral  fare  investiga- 
tion. In  turn,  the  carriers  withdrew  their 
proposal  to  end  the  discount  and  urged  the 
Board  to  halt  the  Inveatlgatlon.  Finally, 
in  May  1963,  despite  having  spent  a  year  in 
preliminary  work  on  the  Investigation,  the 
CAB  acceded  to  the  alrllniB  request  by  a  3-2 
vote. 

PXODDINO    raOK    OONORESS 

It  was  this  leniency  that  moved  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  under  Representative 
EMANtnx  CzxLxa,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  to 
Include  the  CAB  in  an  Investigation  of  several 
regulatory  agencies  3  years  later.  By  this 
time,  however,  several  changes  In  Board 
membership  (a  term  is  B  years)  had  pro- 
duced a  majority  considered  less  friendly  to 
carrier  Interests.  Stung  by  Celler  committee 
complaints  that  the  Board  had  "waltzed 
around"  the  fare  question  and  was  guilty 
of  "scandalous  abdication  of  responsibility," 
the  CAB  hastened  to  atotie  by  ordering  the 
prompt  start  of  a  general  fare  investigation. 

In  fact,  airline*  entered  a  lean  period  just 
as  the  investigation  was  fettlng  underway; 
but  their  clamor  for  fart. increases  was  re- 
sisted until  sagging  return  on  investment, 
which  reached  a  low  of  IJS  percent  in  1961, 
confronted  the  Board  with  the  prospect  that 
airlines  might  not  be  able  to  i>ay  for  the 
flood  of  new  jets  they'd  ordered  some  years 
earlier,  and  it  agreed  to  «i  series  of'  fare  in- 
creases. 

CXn 275— Part  t 


Perhaps  the  expanded  use  of  jN^motlonal 
fares  like  the  ones  the  Board  now  is  en- 
couraging might  have  filled  many  of  the 
empty  seats  of  the  early  lOCO's.  ThU  in 
turn  could  ha\e  rtduced  the  need  lor  higher 
fares  and  kept  air  travel  available  to  the 
broadest  possible  segment  of  the  population. 

True  or  not,  the  concept  is  one  airlines 
can  expect  to  see  tested  again  in  future 
Board  rulings  while  Mr.  Murphy  Is  in  charge. 
At  a  recent  press  conference  the  Chairman 
said  of  the  airlines,  "It  seems  to  me  they 
have  to  go  out  and  hvistle  for  business." 
He  added  the  promise  that  "the  Board  will 
help  as  best  it  can  to  try  to  see  that  traffic 
is  generated." 

Around  the  end  of  this  year  the  CAB  is 
expected  to  decide  the  NortUweat-Southwest 
case,  the  last  major  asslgiunent  of  routes 
remaining  on  the  continental  United  States 
air  map.  Competing  carriers  would  do  well 
to  show  the  Board  "who  Is  able  to  do  more 
for  the  public"  In  the  way  of  lower  fares,  one 
CAB  source  suggests,  and  several  of  the  ap- 
plicants are  Indeed  taking  this  tack.  Simi- 
larly, route  awards  expected  next  year  in 
the  New  York-Florida  proceedings,  as  well 
as  those  later  in  the  transpacific  case  Involv- 
ing service  to  Hawaii,  offer  further  oppor- 
tunities for  reduced  air  charges. 

Chairman  Murphy  gets  high  marks  from 
CAB  staff  members  and  airline  representa- 
tives for  his  patient  absorption  of  complex 
Issues.  And  those  who  have  witnessed  his 
talent  for  conciliating  diverse  views  say  It 
Is  impressive.  Both  qualities  should  be  in 
great  demand  in  the  coming  critical  period 
of  domestic  airline  growth. 


regarding  the  program.  This  study  by 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Colllgan  will  be 
helpful  not  only  to  Members  in  answer- 
ing Inquiries  but  to  Individuals  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  that  have 
been  Involved  in  the  program. 

As  author  of  the  original  legislation  In 
this  Held,  which  was  In  the  nature  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act' 
of  1944,  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to 
say  that  the  program  could  never  have 
succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  hard 
work  and  perseverance  and  support  of 
men  like  Walter  Johnson  and  Francis 
Colllgan.  Throughout  20  years  of  this 
program,  they  have  been  aided  by  many 
other  people  in  the  academic  and  busi- 
ness community  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Any  program  can  fail  If  It  is  not 
properly  administered  and  supported  by 
the  American  public.  This  program,  1 
am  glad  to  say,  has  had  this  support. 


THE  FULBRIGHT  PROGRAM:    A 
HISTORY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  recent  book  by 
Walter  Johnson  and  Francis  J.  Colllgan 
entitled  "The  Fulbright  Program:  A 
History." 

Walter  Johnson  is  Preston  and  Sterl- 
ing Morton  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships since  1947  and  has  provided  con- 
tinuity and  leadership  In  promoting 
educational  exchange  programs.  From 
1950  to  1953,  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships. 

Francis  J.  Colllgan  is  Director  of  Policy 
Review  and  Coordination  for  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs  at  the 
Department  of  State.  Mr.  Colllgan  has 
also  been  associated  with  the  exchange 
program  since  1947  and  during  the  years 
from  1948  until  1957  he  was  executive 
secretary  of  the  program. 

Both  Walter  Johnson  and  Francis 
Colllgan  have  done  a  truly  remarkable 
job  in  describing  the  postwar  develop- 
ment of  UJS.  exchange  programs.  They 
have  been  able  to  do  this  because  they 
have  been  active  participants.  At  the 
same  time,  their  participation  has  not 
destroyed  their  critical  faculties  and  the 
book  which  they  have  produced  is,  I  be- 
Leve,  a  fair  treatment  of  the  successes 
and  the  failures  of  what  has  become 
known  as  the  Fulbright  program.  I  am 
glad  to  note  for  the  record  that  the  suc- 
cesses have  far  outnumbered  and  out- 
weighed the  failures.  Members  of  the 
Senate  I  know  receive  many  commimica- 
tlons  from  their  constituents  requesting 
information  about  the  availability  of 
Fulbright   grants   and   other   questions 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  WAGE-PRICE 
GUIDEPOST8 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  months,  considerable  dis- 
cussion has  been  devoted  to  the  validity 
of  the  administiation's  wage-price 
guideposts  and  their  effectiveness  as  a 
tool  of  economic  policy. 

Implicit  in  this  debate  Is  the  recog- 
nition by  those — in  favor  and  opposed 
to  these  guidelines — that  sotmd  planning 
is  necessary  to  assure  the  steady,  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  Nation's  economy — 
without  inflation. 

The  longnm  best  interest  of  the  coun- 
try is  not  served  by  either  rising  prices 
or  wages.  Both  business  and  labor  are 
well  aware  of  the  benefits  that  have 
accrued  to  them  as  a  result  of  the  econ- 
omy's current,  and  unprecedented,  pe- 
riod of  prosperity — benefits  in  the  form 
of  Increased  profits  and  nearly  full 
employment. 

And,  though  both  business  and  labor 
have  said — albeit  for  different  reasons — 
that  the  present  guidelines  are  unreal- 
istic, clearly  each  of  them  recognizes  that 
some  guarantee  of  a  stable  economy  Is 
needed. 

In  understanding  both  viewpoints,  an 
article  in  the  February  18  issue  of  the 
Commonweal  should  be  considered  as 
part  of  this  discussion  on  economic 
policy. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  magazine  sirtide  to  which 
I  refer  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Labob's  Jttbt   CoKFLAnrr 

The  labor  unions  have  begun  to  complain 
about  the  President's  wage-price  guldepoets — 
and  well  they  might.  The  best  possible  evi- 
dence for  their  argument  has  now  been  sup- 
plied by  an  unexpected  source:  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  All  General  Motor*  did  was  tell 
the  world  how  much  money  it  made  In  1985; 
and  labor's  case  was  made. 

The  wage-price  guideposts  are  based  on 
the  theory  that  wage  Increases  must  be  tied 
to  the  Increase  In  overall  national  productiv- 
ity, so  that  demand  does  not  outstrip  supply, 
causing  price  rises  and  inflation.  But  wags 
demands  are  obviously  related  to  oorporatlvs 
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profit*:  and  to  the  giUdeposts  proposed  that 
Increase  In  proflta  be  likewise  limited  by  the 
rate  of  increase  In  national  productivity. 
When  profits  are  rising  faster  than  produc- 
tlTlty,  the  excess  should  be  returned  to 
the  public  In  tbe  form  of  price  cuts,  lest 
workers  have  grounds  for  Inflationary  wage 
demands. 

A  few  spectacxilar  cases  of  pressure  from 
tbe  Oovernment  have  generally  convinced  the 
public  that  the  guldepoets  have  been  more 
severely  enforced  agalnet  business  than  labor. 
But  these  few  cases  involved  Industries  where 
prices  were  being  raised.  Totally  ignored  has 
been  the  obligation  of  industries  with  rising 
profits  to  cut  prices.  The  results?  Through- 
out 1S6((,  labor  unions  were  urged  to  limit 
their  demands  to  a  3.3-percent  Increase  In 
wages  (In  .keeping  with  the  3.3  percent  an- 
nual Increase  In  national  productivity). 
And.  in  fact,  labor  gains  did  stay  between  3 
and  4  percent.  But  meanwhile  corporations 
enjoyed  a  30-percent  Increase  In  profits. 

Now  Oeneral  Motors,  the  Nation's  largest 
company,  reveals  It  has  done  even  better.  Its 
profits  after  taxes  In  196S  Jumped  by  33  per- 
cent. In  1964,  screams  of  anguish  went  up 
when  the  United  Auto  Workers  obtained  a 
contract  from  Oeneral  Motors  which  went 
only  sUghtly  beyond  the  wage-prtce  guide- 
posts.    Who's  complaining  now? 

Tbe  wage-price  guldepoets  have  meriu. 
Their  existence  Is  an  admission  of  the  need 
for  national  economic  planning.  But  the 
guldepoets  have  serious  drawbacks.  First. 
It  la  not  excessive  profits  but  the  visibility 
of  tbeae  profits  which  the  guldepoets  fear 
will  lead  to  Inflationary  wage  demands.  And 
since  the  accumulation  of  profits  or  the 
(allure  to  cut  prices  can  never  be  as  visible 
•■  wage  demands  made  during  controversial 
contract  negotiations,  the  biirden  of  public 
preeaure  is  always  on  labor. 

Second,  the  wage-price  guldepoets  are 
presented  as  though  they  derive  from  "nat- 
ural" and  Impartial  economic  criteria,  when 
in  fact  they  maak  very  Important  political 
Judgments  about  the  kind  of  society  Amer- 
ica will  be.  Implicit  In  the  guldepoets  Is  the 
assumption  that  the  proportions  of  America's 
wealth  enjoyed  by  various  sectors  of  the 
population  should  remain  constant.  Since 
the  share  of  tbe  gross  national  product 
which  goes  to  the  wealthiest  30  percent  of 
Americana  is  about  10  times  that  going  to 
the  poorest  30  percent,  we  cannot  agree  that 
this  aasiunptlon  is  In  accord  with  justice. 

The  wage-price  guldepoets  could  be  a  step 
to  a  more  rational,  democratic  system  of 
economic  planning.  In  which  social  as  well 
as  economic  criteria  played  a  part.  But  If 
they  are  merely  to  become  guarantee*  for 
Oeneral  Motors'  prosperity,  then  labor's  re- 
volt la  fuUy  lustlflwl. 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  VnCTCONO 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  2  weeks 
•go,  I  urged  the  President  to  (^lenly 
acknowledge  a  central  fact  in  the  Viet- 
nam struggle,  the  political-military  fact 
that  the  Vietcong  should  be  cu:corded  an 
independent  status  at  the  future  peace 
oonferenoe.  I  also  argued  that  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  our  own  purposes  and 
to  the  stability  and  morale  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  if  any  further  concessions 
were  made  to  the  Vietcong  at  this  time. 
Specifically,  I  argued  against  giving  the 
Vietcong  a  role  in  a  coalition  govern- 
ment before  negotiations  and  before  free 
elections,  but  only  as  a  result  of  negotia- 
tions. Max  Lemer,  in  two  articles,  sup- 
ports my  position  on  this  Issue,  and  also 
agrees  with  my  rlew  that  the  United 
States  must  announce  that  It  will  accept 


the  results  of  a  genuinely  free  election  in 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Mr.  Lemer's  ar- 
ticles of  February  21  and  23  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  New   York  Post,  Feb.  3X.   1066 1 

VnrrcoNo  Rolk 

(By  Max  Lerner) 

With  the  ending  of  the  televised  Fulbrtght 
hearings,  tbe  great  debate  on  the  Vietnam 
war  has  reached  the  end  of  its  first  phase  In 
a  dead  heat. 

The  Fulbright  forces  succeeded  In  showing 
that  the  war  has  moved  by  a  succession  of 
unanalyzed  steps  to  unintended  conse- 
quences. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
casualty  lists  hurt,  that  the  war  Is  unpopular 
and  is  likely  to  get  more  so  and  that  the 
problem  la  not  bow  America  shall  win  but 
bow  America  shall  extricate  Itself  without 
scuttling  Its  Vietnamese  allies  and  abdicat- 
ing Its  national  Interests. 

The  proadmlnlstration  forces  In  turn 
have  shown  that  no  one  knows  how  this  can 
be  done,  least  of  all  tbe  Fulbright  witnesses 
and  the  commentators  like  LIppmann  on 
whose  analysis  they  lean.  When  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor  and  Dean  Rusk  got  their  innings, 
they  may  not  have  triumphed,  but  they 
didn't  come  off  second  best.  Rusk  made  the 
legal  case  he  was  expected  to  make.  But  he 
was  best  on  tbe  psychological  and  political 
factors,  as  In  bis  discussion  of  the  historic 
Oxford  Pledge  in  Its  bearing  on  British  un- 
preparednees  In  World  War  n.  Just  as  Taylor 
was  best  on  the  role  of  the  French  home- 
front  in  the  French  defeat  In  the  Indochina 
war. 

When  the  Fulbright  force*,  grasping  for  a 
straw  in  an  effort  to  find  an  alternative  mili- 
tary strategy,  plumped  for  the  enclave 
theory,  Taylor  had  little  difllculty  in  show- 
ing how  frail  a  reed  It  was.  It  is  luurd  to 
advocate  an  outright  military  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  But  It  doesn't  solve  anything 
to  propose  a  policy  that  will  abandon  the 
Vietnam  forcea  and  villages  to  the  Vietcong 
and  strip  tbe  American  soldier  of  both  his 
mobility  and  his  morale.  The  whole  enclave 
theory  is  an  attempt  to  dress  up  a  military 
withdrawal  in  the  guise  of  something  leas 
inglorious. 

That  is  the  point  at  which  Senator  RosnT 
Kknnkdt  came  in  with  his  proposal  to  give 
the  Vietcong  a  share  in  whatever  govern- 
ment is  set  up  in  South  Vietnam  after 
peace  negotiations.  That  is  further  than 
FciMiioRT  has  gone,  with  his  proposal  that 
we  recognise  and  deal  directly  with  the 
Vietcong. 

The  trouble  with  the  Kennedy  proposal  is 
that  it  fail*  to  distinguish  between  the  Viet- 
cong role  at  the  negotiating  table  and  the 
Vietcong  role  in  the  postwar  Oovernment  of 
Vietnam.  To  recognize  that  the  Vietcong 
must  have  a  role  at  the  negotiating  table  is 
crucial.  To  give  them  a  role  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  would  be  fatal. 

The  current  administration's  refusal  to 
deal  with  the  Vietcong  is  obviously  an  effort 
to  shore  up  the  position  of  the  Ky  regime  in 
Saigon.  But  Ky,  whoee  rigid  refusal  to  sit 
at  any  negotiating  table  with  the  Vietcong 
Is  clearly  for  homefront  consumption,  lias 
said  he  Is  a  realist  and  is  teaming  to  be  a 
politician.  A  realist  learns  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable. Tb»  Inevitable  is  that  the  Vietcong, 
a*  a  major  oomlwtant.  must  be  at  the  nego- 
tiating table,  "niey  insist  on  doing  so  as  the 
only  legitimat*  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, which  is  impossible  for  us.  America  in- 
■lat*  on  their  coming  to  the  table,  if  at  aU. 
as  an  Instrument  of  Hanoi — which  is  imposai- 
ble  for  them.    Why  not  have  them  there  in 


a  ttiird  role,  as  repreaenting  neither  Hanoi 
nor  Saigon  but  only  the  actual  X*nltwey  they 
occupy  and  in  fact  administer? 

Neither  Hanoi  nor  Pelplng  will  agree  to 
this  straight  off.  Both  are  convinced  the  an- 
tiwar forces  in  America  will  give  them  the 
p>olltlcal  victory  they  want  even  though  the 
Vietcong  are  suffering  considerable  punish- 
ment and  can  have  no  hope  for  military  vic- 
tory. But  if  Johnson  and  Rusk  are  willing 
to  have  the  Vietcong  at  the  negotiating  table 
as  a  third  party,  to  represent  the  territory 
they  actually  bold,  then  Washington  can  offer 
Moscow  a  solution  the  Russians  In  the  end 
can  back  up  without  sacrificing  their  role  as 
Hanoi's  champions. 

But  there  Is  no  reason  to  sign  away  South 
Vietnam  now  by  offering  to  Include  the  Viet- 
cong in  the  poetwar  government.  The  nature 
of  the  peace  arrangements  Is  something  for 
the  negotiating  conference  to  decide.  Any 
coalition  formula  which  will  Include  the  Viet- 
cong is  bound  to  result  in  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment that  has  excluded  or  liquidated  Its 
non-Ck>mmunlst  partners.  The  experience  of 
Poland  and  Csechoelovakla  after  the  Yalta 
agreements  is  witness  to  what  happens. 

One  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  will  want  some  day 
to  vote  In  a  Communist  regime.  But  it  ought 
not  to  be  impoeed  on  them  by  a  peace  treaty. 
In  fairness  to  them,  there  should  be  a  mora- 
torium of  perhaps  3  years,  during  which  the 
economy  and  society  of  South  Vietnam  will 
have  a  chance  to  rebuild  themselves  with  aid 
from  American  and  other  sources.  A  postwar 
government  should  have  a  chance  to 
strengthen  the  political  fiber  of  the  nation 
and  show  the  people  what  can  be  accom- 
plished In  peacetime. 

At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  Vietnamese 
should  have  a  chance  to  ratify  or  reject  what 
such  a  regime  has  done  and  become.  If  at 
that  time  It  chooses  a  coalition  popular  front 
or  a  straight  Communist  government,  that 
wlU  be  its  own  concern.  Neither  Hanoi  nor 
the  Vietcong  are  today  confident  they  would 
get  the  suffrage  of  the  people.  If  they  were 
confident,  they  would  welcome  the  chance  to 
come  to  the  negotiating  table  and  agree  to 
such  a  solution. 

(From  the  New  York  Poet,  Feb.  33.  1966] 

Tint  KxNNKDT  Tanols 

(By  Max  Lemer) 

The  disarray  surrounding  Senator  Kkk- 
NKDT's  proposal  on  the  Vietcong  peace  role 
was  partly  due  to  the  clumsiness  of  trying  to 
stage  a  debate  through  press  conferences  and 
TV  shows  on  one  side  and  press  secretaries 
on  the  other;  this  is  where  the  British  sys- 
tem of  straight  parliamentary  confrontation 
between  the  Oovernment  and  its  opponents 
would  have  served  the  Nation  better.  But 
parUy  also  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  few 
public  figure*  (and  Senator  Kknnkdt  is  no 
exception)  have  had  a  chance  to  think  their 
way  through  the  touchy  problems  of  a  peace 
conference  and  what  would  follow  it.  Com- 
pared with  this  the  Vietnam  jungle  is  a 
grove. 

Too  much  of  the  general  Vietnam  debate 
thus  far  has  been  on  the  strategy  and  politics 
of  the  war,  not  enough  on  what  happens 
when  the  shooting  stops.  Senator  Kknnkdt 
bad  a  hectic  couple  of  days,  backing  and 
filling,  in  getting  his  position  clear,  and  so 
did  Maxwell  Taylor;  as  for  Hubxbt  Hum- 
phkkt,  his  troubles  may  still  lie  ahead.  A 
confused  time  was  had  by  all,  but  out  of  it 
may  come  some  unraveling  of  the  tangle. 

I  am  not  talking  of  the  advertised  agree- 
ment between  Kknnkdt  and  the  White 
House,  subscribed  to  by  both  sides.  On  the 
crucial  Issues  I  doubt  that  there  is  any  real 
agreement. 

Bxamlnlng  the  peacemaking  process  phase 
by  phase,  the  first  concerns  the  way  in  wlilch 
the  Vietcong  will  be  represented  at  the  con- 
ference.   Here  Kbmksot  doe*  well  to  h(4d 
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his  ground.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  Viet- 
cong, simply  because  of  tbe  area  they  con- 
trol, must  be  at  the  conference  as  "an  inde- 
pendent entity." 

The  next  phase  has  to  do  with  the  Viet- 
cong role  in  a  coalition  government.  Ken- 
NEDT  originally  talked  as  U  the  "share  of 
power  and  responsibility"  for  the  Vietcong 
was  something  for  America  to  back,  and 
something  to  emerge— however  gradually— 
from  the  conference.  Ha  now  talks  more 
warily  on  both  scores.  He  doesn't  expect  a 
coalition  g^ovemment  to  be  shaped  "auto- 
matically," but  wants  the  administration  not 
to  shut  the  door  on  it.  dertalnly  this  door, 
like  any  other  door,  ahouldi  aot  be  shut.  But 
It  stUl  leaves  the  questio^  of  whether  the 
Americans  are  to  put  thelf  Influence  behind 
It.  To  say  that  America  should  accept  a 
solution  agreed  upon  by  the  conference  is  to 
omit  the  patent  fact  that  the  South  Viet- 
nam g^overnmental  delegation  will  oppose  a 
coalition  agreement  bitttrly.  To  get  the 
agreement  Kknnkdt  envisages  will  mean 
American  pressure. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  elections. 
Kknnkdt  now  seems  to  talk  of  a  coalition 
government  as  Including  only  "what  they 
(the  Vietcong)  win  In  free  elections."  He 
also  tallu  of  a  "permanent  coalition"  as  a 
possibility,  presumably  without  such  elec- 
tions. Such  a  "permanent  coalition"  would 
quickly  eliminate  the  chances  that  free  elec- 
tions would  ever  be  held.  To  prevent  this, 
Kknnkdt  speaks  of  an  InDernatlonal  control 
authority  to  watch  out  fcr  Communist  at- 
tempts at  seizing  the  government.  But  this 
would  end  with  no  effective  government  at 
all.  from  which  only  a  totalitarian  group 
could  benefit,  whether  COOununUt  or  mili- 
tary. ' 

We  need  to  clear  up  thei  question  of  when 
the  elections  ought  to  come  If  they  are  best 
to  serve  the  Interests  of  a  stable  and  demo- 
cratic Vietnam.  Kknnkdt  speaks  of  free 
elections  to  settle  tbe  "Immediate  composi- 
tion" of  the  government.  That  is  too  soon, 
as  anyone  mtist  know  who  understands  the 
political  Immaturity  of  t^  southetwt  Asia 
area  and  the  chaos  that  war  has  wrought. 
They  should  come  after  a  waiting  period  to 
give  a  government,  whethiar  of  one  party  or 
a  coalition,  a  chance  for  atabllity.  And  lest 
the  government-ln-power  rig  the  elections, 
this  Is  where  an  International  control  com- 
mission should  function :  in  making  sure  the 
elections  are  honest,  and  the  votes  honestly 
counted. 

I  am  glad  Kennkdt  opened  the  floodgate 
on  these  themes.  But  the  Kennedy  name  Is 
so  Important  In  wcx-ld  opinion  that  he  would 
have  done  better  to  wait  until  be  was  clearly 
ready. 


SCHOOL    MILK    AND    LUNCH    PRO- 
GRAMS   SHOULD    NOT    BE  CUT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  large  number  of  telegrams, 
calls  and  letters  urging  me  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  restore  the  proposed 
cuts  in  appropriations  for  the  special 
school  milk  and  school  lunch  programs. 

There  are  many  places  where  the 
budget  can,  and  should,  be  cut  this  ses- 
sion but  these  are  not  among  them.  Both 
of  these  programs  have  had  widespread 
support  over  the  years,  both  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  across  the  country.  They  have 
been  built  up  over  maitjr  years  through 
cooperative  arrangem^ts  with  the 
States. 

These  programs  are  important  to  the 
dairy  industry  and  they  are  important 
to  the  health  of  our  schoolchildren. 

I  have  received  a  large  number  of  let- 
ters from  school  administrators,  school- 
children, dairy  farmers,  cooperatives  and 


others.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
representative  sample  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  School  Food 

Service  Association, 
Meulison,  Wis.,  February  it,  1966. 
Hon.  Gatloro  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  wish  to  thank 
you  again  t(x  the  generous  time  you  gave  to 
me  and  Mr.  Langkop  when  we  visited  with 
you  recently.  We  are  very  much  concerned 
over  the  administration's  budget  proposals 
for  the  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams for  1966-67  and  were  very  grateful 
for  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  you  concern- 
ing the  matter. 

I  £im  sending  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
bulletin  which  I  have  requested  the  Ameri- 
can School  Food  Service  Association  to  Issue 
to  State  directors  of  school  lunch  programs. 
State  presidents  of  school  food  service  asso- 
ciations, and  State  legislative  chairmen  con- 
cerning the  administration's  budget  pro- 
posals for  the  school  lunch  and  special  milk 
programs  for  1966-67.  I  want  to  keep  you 
as  fully  informed  as  I  possibly  can.  since  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  receiving  Inquiries  and 
letters  from  many  people  in  Wisconsin,  and 
it  may  also  be  helpful  to  you  to  get  our 
side  of  the  picture  when  the  budget  comes 
up  for  consideration  In  hearings  and  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

I  believe  the  material  I  am  sending  to  you 
Is  quite  self-explanatory,  but  I  should  like 
to  add  some  further  explanation  as  to  what 
the  program  might  look  like  In  Wisconsin  If 
the  President's  budget  proposals  were  to  be- 
come effective. 

There  are  now  only  6  school  districts  of 
grades  kindergarten  through  13  or  9  through 
12  which  do  not  have  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram in  Wisconsin.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
number  of  small  rural  districts  operating 
one-room  or  two-room  schools  which  do  not 
have  a  lunch  program  since  building  facilities 
would  not  permit.  Th\is  you  can  see  that 
the  program  has  been  quite  universally  ac- 
cepted and  Incorporated  into  the  dally 
school  activities  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools 
of  the  State. 

There  are  105  school  districts  Involving  151 
schools  with  an  average  dally  attendance  of 
24,009  pupils  which  have  a  milk  program 
only.  In  September  these  schools  served 
345,008  half  pints  of  milk;  in  October,  452,- 
641,  and  In  November  379,664.  The  reim- 
bursement from  Federal  funds  In  November. 
f<x  example,  was  $10,187. 

There  are  467  school  districts  involving 
2,511  schools  which  have  both  the  school 
lunch  and  fecial  milk  programs.  The  aver- 
age dally  attendance  in  these  schools  is  644.- 
488  pupils.  In  September  these  schools 
served  7,660.488  l^lf  pints  of  milk;  in  Octo- 
ber. 8,830.621;  and  in  November,  7,494,993. 
The  reimbursement  from  Federal  funds  In 
November  amounted  to  $276,395.  In  these 
schools  the  children  also  had  the  beneflt  of 
a  balanced  noon  meal  which  Included  a  half 
pint  of  milk.  The  figures  given  you  above 
are  concerned  only  with  the  extra  milk  which 
was  consumed  in  these  schools  during  recess, 
milk  breaks,  or  additional  milk  with  the 
noon  lunch.  In  September  these  schools 
served  6,011,450  lunches  with  milk;  In  Octo- 
ber, 6,161.321;  and  In  November,  5.310,818. 
Therefore,  In  November,  for  example,  there 
were  12,805,811  half  pints  of  milk  consumed 
in  these  schools  In  addition  to  other  dairy 
products  which  were  served  as  a  part  of  the 
meal. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  the 
special  milk  program  would  virtually  be  dead 
If  It  were  limited  to  schools  which  do  not 
have  a  lunch  service. 


Although  the  chart  shows  a  net  reduction 
of  $19  mUlion  in  the  budget  for  the  school 
lunch  program  (approximately  10  percent  of 
this  year's  appropriation)  the  situation  is 
actually  worse  than  It  appears.  Section  11 
funds  are  used  in  granting  high  reimburse- 
ment rates  to  schools  in  especially  needy 
areas.  The  funds  appropriated  for  this  sec- 
tion are  apportioned  among  the  States  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  need  for  sei-vlng 
lunches  free  of  charge  to  children  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay.  From  a  national  stand- 
point the  $6.5  million  budget  is  but  a  token 
of  what  would  be  required  If  the  need  were 
to  be  met.  ITie  city  of  Chicago  alone  would 
require  the  total  appropriation.  Conse- 
quently, the  funds  appropriated  for  the  cur- 
rent year  ($2  million)  were  apportioned 
among  the  States  to  start  experimental  pro- 
grams to  determine  what  effect  a  high  re- 
imbursement rate  and  a  reduced  price  to 
children  might  have  on  participation,  num- 
ber of  free  lunches  required,  etc.  Wisconsin 
got  $11,700.  We  were  able  to  start  four  small 
projects  beginning  In  February — one  In  West- 
boro;  one  in  Pine  Lake,  near  Rhlnelander; 
one  at  Neoplt  and  one  In  Keshena.  Thus  you 
can  see  that  the  $4.5  million  increase  in  the 
budget  for  such  purposes  will  have  but  little 
bearing  on  the  program  as  a  whole. 

Appropriated  funds  available  for  reim- 
bursement and  section  6  commodities  for 
the  current  year  total  $152,915,000  (not  In- 
cluding the  $45  million  transfer  from  sec- 
tion 32  funds  for  this  purpose).  Appropri- 
ated funds  for  identical  purposes  next  year 
would  be  $129,415,000.  Thus  there  is  actu- 
aUy  a  reduction  of  funds  for  the  regular 
program  of  15.4  percent  and  not  10  percent 
as  it  would  appear  on  the  surface. 

Along  with  the  15.4  percent  reduction  in 
funds.  It  is  quite  evident  that  surplus  com- 
modities will  not  be  available  in  the  kinds 
and  quantities  we  have  had  in  the  past. 
Several  valuable  items  have  disappeared 
from  the  surplus  list.  We  have  received  only 
202,173  pounds  of  cheese  for  schools  this 
year.  Last  year  we  used  821,770  pounds. 
There  are  virtually  no  Oovernment  pur- 
chases being  made  for  price  support  pur- 
poses. Butter  has  reached  the  same  posi- 
tion. Section  709  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1065  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  go  out  on  the  market  and  buy  butter, 
cheese,  and  powdered  milk  In  any  quantity 
needed  to  fulfill  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram  regardless  of  price  or  surplus  situation, 
but  he  has  not  done  ao  until  February  10 
when  he  announced  he  would  buy  a  limited 
quantity  of  butter  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  He  made  no  offer  to 
buy  cheese,  however. 

If  the  administration's  proposals  prevail 
It  will  mean  an  Increase  of  perhap*  B  cents 
per  lunch  In  charges  to  children.  ChUdren 
attending  schools  where  there  Is  a  lunch  pro- 
gram would  be  required  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  the  milk,  unless  the  district  were  to  sub- 
sidize it  somehow.  There  would  be  no  milk 
reimbursement  for  such  schools,  excepting 
for  the  milk  served  to  needy  children  who 
would  be  unable  to  pay.  This  would  be  an 
Inconsequential  amount,  I'm  sure. 

Schools  which  have  a  lunch  program  are 
now  being  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  4  cents 
per  half  pint  of  extra  milk  aerved,  and  tbe 
schools  which  do  not  have  a  lunch  service 
are  paid  3  cents  per  half  pint.  All  schools 
are  paid  a  uniform  rate  of  4  cents  per  lunch 
with  milk.  No  reimbursement  1*  paid  for 
lunches  served  without  milk. 

This  letter  has  grown  somewhat  lengthy 
and  I  apologize  for  it.  Anything  you  can  do 
In  behalf  of  adequately  funding  both  pro- 
grams In  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  be  very 
much  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  W.  GcNonsoN, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee,  ASFSA. 
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Ujul  Unjmr  Fotthbation. 
Wathinffton,  D.C..  rebrtutry  It,  19tt. 
Senator  Oatloeb  Nxubon, 
Senate  Offlce  Building. 
WaaMngton.  D.C. 

DxAm  SXNATOB  Nklson:  We  lollclt  your 
support  for  continuance  of  the  special  milk 
program  which  In  Sscal  year  1066  was  used 
by  93,008  schools  and  child  care  Institutions 
where  3.908.800.000  half  pints  of  mUk  were 
consumed.  By  comparison,  70.133  schools 
participated  In  the  national  school  lunch 
program  and  used  3.870,160,103  half  pints  of 
milk  m  fiscal  1905. 

This  usage  of  milk  aggregated  nearly  3  bil- 
lion pounds.  Had  this  milk  not  been  so 
used,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  In  the  form  of  nonfat  dry  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  since  approximately  6.7 
billion  pounds  on  a  milk  equivalent  basis 
was  actually  acquired.  The  direct  coot  at 
the  present  support  price  would  have  been 
$103  million,  the  exact  amount  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  the  special  milk  program  for 
fiscal  1900.  In  addition,  there  would  have 
been  the  cost  of  acquiring,  handling,  packag- 
ing, and  transporting  the  products  which 
would  have  been  made  from  the  3  billion 
pounds  of  milk  used  In  the  school  lunch  and 
school  milk  programs. 

While  commercial  consumption  has  shown 
a  gain  during  the  past  year  and  some  further 
gain  Is  expected  this  year,  It  now  appears  that 
an  estimated  3  to  4  billion  pounds  of  milk  in 
the  form  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  will  be  acquired  under  the  prloe  sup- 
port program  In  1900. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances  It 
makes  extremely  good  sense  to  continue  the 
•pedal  milk  program.  Nearly  33.000  more 
•ohooia  and  child  care  Institutions  use  this 
program  than  use  the  school  lunch  program. 
More  children  are  benefited  by  having  a 
nutritious  energy-giving  food  In  the  form  of 
milk. 

At  a  time  when  our  Oovernment  Is  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  to  rehabilitate  school 
dropouts.  Is  enlarging  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  carrying  on  a  war  against  poverty. 
It  is  inconsistent  to  curtail  a  program  that 
adds  to  the  health,  energy,  and  vitality  of 
children  who  are  In  school  and  thereby  helps 
tbem  to  stay  In  school.  This  is  especially 
true  with  reepect  to  the  33.000  schools  and 
Institutions  which,  because  of  lack  of  facili- 
ties, funds  or  for  other  reasons  do  not  hare 
a  school  lunch  program. 

We  of  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  a 
trade  association  of  milk  processors  having 
members  doing  business  In  every  State  of  the 
Nation,  Including,  of  course,  your  State, 
respectfully  request  your  help  in  maintaining 
the  Si>eclal  Milk  Program  at  a  level  where  all 
schools  and  child  Institutions  wishing  to 
participate  may  do  so. 
Sincerely. 

BoBxaT  H.  NoBTH, 
Executive  Director. 

NlW  RlCHM OMO  PUBUC  SCHOOLS, 

New  Richmond.  Wis.,  February  It.  IMS 
Hon.  Oatiako  Nklson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkai  Sknatob  Nklson:  The  proposal  In 
the  Federal  budget  and  In  the  Congress  to 
cut  back  in  the  the  appropriation  for  the 
special  milk  program  In  schools  and  to  as- 
sign the  administration  of  the  fund  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare liutead  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  come  to  my  attention.  My  per- 
sonal feeling  about  this  proposal,  and  Its 
tie-in  effect  with  other  programs,  are  ex- 
pressed as  that  of  a  parent,  a  taxpayer,  and 
a  school  administrator. 

1.  Since  the  mUk  purchased  by  the  re- 
duced appropriation  Is  to  be  distributed  to 
needy  cblldren,  there  is  an  obvious  tle-ln 


with  ivogramlng  under  tha  Bduo»tloii  Act 
of  1908. 

2.  School  lunch  and  special  milk  programs 
have  stood  for  years  as  evidence  that  a  fed- 
erally aided  program  can  do  an  effectlT*  Job 
with  a  minimum  of  Goremment  interfer- 
ence. 

S.  The  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  becoming 
a  monument  of  regulation,  detail,  restriction 
and  administrative  putter  work.  What  was 
promoted  as  a  first  time  opportunity  for 
education  Innovation  on  a  national  scale 
has  become  restrictive  to  a  point  that  pro- 
graming la  going  to  evolve  into  a  number  of 
neatly  wrapped  educational  packages.  In- 
novation, as  I  understand  the  implication  of 
the  term,  will  not  happen. 

4.  Any  remote  tle-ln  of  the  milk  or  lunch 
program  to  the  restrlctiveness  of  Public  Law 
89-10  will  tend  to  render  that  program  in- 
effectual. 

5.  To  spend  billions  In  an  emotion- 
packed  great -experiment  program  and  at  the 
same  time  cut  back  in  a  program  that  has 
proved  Itself  nutritionally,  educationally, 
and  economically  sound  for  years,  would  be 
dUflcult  to  defend,  I'm  sure. 

Tour  serious  effort  to  restore  the  fund- 
ing for  the  milk  program  to  Its  original 
strengrth,  and  retain  the  administration  of 
the  program  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, will,  I'm  sure,  receive  the  enthusiastic 
support  and  endorsement  of  your  constitu- 
ents. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SuxuCAN  R.  Oaovxs, 

Superintenden  t . 

Milk  PaoDDcxas  CoopnATivK,  Inc., 

KcNOSRA,  Wn.,  February  18, 1968. 
Senator  O.\TL0aD  Nkiaon, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Room  404, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  SxNAToa  Nklson:  The  Wisconsin 
Council  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives  strongly 
protests  the  proposed  unprecedented  1967 
budget  cut  of  $83  million  for  the  special 
milk  program  for  schoolchildren.  We  urge 
that  the  special  milk  program  budgets  be 
restored  to  $103  million,  the  current  appro- 
priation; preferably  funds  for  this  program 
should  be  authorized  at  tll6  million. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  $19  million  In 
the  school  lunch  program  should  also  be 
restored  by  Congress. 

A  reduction  of  the  sice  proposed  Is  tanta- 
mount to  complete  elimination  of  the  special 
milk  program.  Complete  elimination  would 
divert  about  1.6  billion  pounds  of  milk  now 
consumed  as  fluid  milk  Into  manufactured 
dairy  products. 

nSDA  reports  indicate  the  price  for  milk 
eligible  for  fluid  consumption  was  $4.63  i>er 
hundredweight  In  1966.  compared  to  $3.33 
tot  milk  used  for  manufacturing.  The  dif- 
ference In  the  two  prices  is  $1.30  per  hun- 
dredweight. Tlie  1.6  billion  pounds  of  milk 
times  $1.30  per  hundredweight  would  mean 
a  loss  of  $19.5  million  In  dairy  farmers'  pur- 
chasing power. 

The  special  milk  program  Is  one  of  our 
mose  effective  vehicles  for  Instirlng  good  eat- 
ing habits  and  at  the  some  time  Improving 
diets  of  all  children.  Certainly  this  Impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  program  should  not  be 
based  on  ability  to  pay. 

Does  the  administration  realize  how  much 
milk  coiuumption  in  schools  will  decline 
if  the  cost  per  half  pint  is  increased?  A 
study  In  Chicago  schools  revealed  that  an 
Increase  of  1  cent  per  half  pint  on  white 
milk  and  chocolate  milk  reduced  consump- 
tion by  40  percent.  This  fact  alone  should 
give  cause  for  serious  reconsideration  of  the 
proposed  action. 

We  urgently  request  that  you  do  your 
utmost  to  combat  efforts  to  reduce  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  appropriations.  The  pro- 
gram, as  we  know  It,  has  the  support  of  not 
only  dairy  farmers  but  the  general  public 
as  well.     Our  younger  generation  would  b* 


dealt  a  disservice  by  the  VS.  Congress  If  ap- 
propriations for  this  program  are  dropped 
below  the  current  level.  « 

Sincerely  yours. 

Milk   Paoouczaa   Co-Op,   Inc., 
■.  Macbt,  Sales  Manager. 


AUTO  SAFETY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  a  brief  on 
auto  safety  prepared  by  the  Honorable 
Reward  Orafftey,  Member  of  Parliament 
of  Canada,  Mr.  C.  Alexander  Brown,  and 
Mr.  Rheal  Casavant,  also  of  Canada,  for 
consideration  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  Canada. 

This  brief  concerns  the  rising  accident 
and  death  toll  resulting  from  auto 
crashes  in  Canada.  Although  we  usually 
think  of  auto  safety  in  the  American  con- 
text, Canadians  also  use  many  cars  de- 
signed in  the  United  States.  It  is  only 
natural  for  Canadians  to  be  concerned 
with  the  safety  of  American  automobiles. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  associates 
the  material  prepared  by  Messrs.  Oraff- 
tey, Brown,  and  Casavant.  It  is  perti- 
nent to  our  problems  with  auto  safety. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  brief 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
Pull  Tkxt  or  Barer  on  Traitic   Accidknt 

DCATHS   AND  iNJXnUXS   IN  CANADA 

rNTaooTTcnoN 

significant  new  developments  In  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  complex  casualty  of 
motor  vehicle  fatalities  and  Injuries  have 
prompted  us  to  set  down  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  this  problem,  together  with 
three  recommendations  for  remedial  action 
that  could  be  taken  at  the  federal  level,  for 
presentation  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada, the  Minister  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  Minister  of 
Industry. 

This  brief  has  been  endorsed  by: 

C.  E.  Dlonne.  Member  of  Parliament.  House 
of  Conunons.  Ottawa. 

Stanley  Knowles.  Member  of  Parliament, 
House  of  Commons,  Ottawa. 

Ouy  Marcoux,  Member  of  Parliament,  Mi)., 
Hoxise  of  Commons,  Ottawa. 

John  Matheson,  Member  of  Parliament, 
House  of  Commons,  Ottawa. 

Wilson  Boutham,  television  producer, 
Champlaln  Towers,  Ottawa. 

This  brief  has  been  prepared  and  presented 
by: 

Heward  Orafftey,  Member  of  Parliament, 
House  of  Commons,  Ottawa. 

C.  Alexander  Brown,  writer,  135  Wood- 
rldge  Crescent.  Ottawa  14.  Ontario. 

Rheal  Casavant,  television  executive,  108 
Fontaine  Street,  Hull.  Quebec. 

BRIXr   ON    AUTOMOBILB    SATETT 

In  the  past  10  years  35,031  people  have 
been  killed  In  automobile  accidents  In  Can- 
ada, and  948.850  injured.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  the  end  of  1965.  4,800  more  will  die 
and  150.000  will  be  injured.  If  the  present 
trend  continues  between  the  beginning  of 
1906  and  the  end  of  1970.  36,000  more  Ca- 
nadians will  die  on  our  roads  and  more  than 
1  million  more  will  be  Injured. 

Accidents  are  now  one  of  the  leading  causes 
of  death  and  Injury  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
countries.  It  is  estimated  that  about  half 
of  aU  cars  In  North  America  between  the 
time  they  are  first  driven  and  the  time  they 
are  scrapped  become  Involved  in  at  least 
one  injury-producing  accident. 

To  the  present  time  nearly  all  efforts  to 
correct  this  situation  have  been  directed  at 
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drivers.  In  spite  of  this,  the  toll  of  death 
and  Injury  continues  to  increase  and  there 
Is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  Indicate  that 
to  continue  to  exi>end  most  of  our  efforts  In 
educating,  cajoling,  and  penalizing  the 
driver  will  yield  adequate  results.  The  prob- 
lem of  highway  death  and  injury  must  be 
attached  in  other  areas.  In  modem  times, 
the  techniques  of  epidemiology  have  been 
successfully  "extended  from  its  original  re- 
striction to  the  communicable  diseases  to  a 
broad  application  of  mass  diseases  of  man; 
to  cancer,  diabetes,  congenital  anomalies  and 
many  others.  It  is  not  so  generally  appre- 
ciated that  injuries,  as  distinguished  from 
diseases,  are  equally  susceptible  to  this  ap- 
proach, and  that  accidents  as  a  health  prob- 
lem of  populations  confoom  to  the  same 
biological  laws  as  do  dlseMe  processes  and 
regularly  evidence  comparable   behavior." 

Epidemiological  ctpproach 
Applying  the  terminology  of  epidemiology 
to  automobile  accidents,  the  roads  are  the 
environment,  the  driver  is  the  host,  and  au- 
tomobiles are  the  agents.  Drivers  (the  host 
in  our  terms)  are  susceptible  to  hvunan  er- 
ror. Therefore,  there  will  always  be  acci- 
dents. We  should  try  to  protect  drivers 
from  the  effects  of  their  Inievitable  errors  by 
building  cars  (the  agents)  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  offer  a  large  measnre  of  protection 
against  possible  injury  to  occupants.  The 
evidence  indicates  indisputably  that  auto- 
mobile injury  and  death  oould  be  very  sig- 
nificantly reduced  approximately  60  percent 
if  safety  features  already  tested  and  known 
were  incorporated  into  the  design  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

We  should  not  cease  trying  to  Improve 
the  environment  of  this  "ejpidemic,"  I.e.,  the 
highways,  nor  the  performance  of  host — the 
driver — but  priority  should  be  given  to  de- 
lethalizlng  the  "agent."  nie  driver  is  the 
most  rigid  factor  in  the  complex — road,  car, 
driver — and  the  one  least  amenable  to 
change.  But  we  can  change  highways  to 
some  extent,  and  we  could  change  cars^j 
Research  on  injury  d«d  fatality 
Research  done  at  the  Aooldent  and  Crash 
Research  Institute  of  Cornjell  University  has 
shown  that  the  leading  instruments  of  in- 
Jury,  including  fatal  lnju»|,  were,  in  order 
of  descending  Importance: 
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Research  done  by  Drs.  Dbbald  Huelke  and 
Paul  W.  Glkas  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School  confirms  this.  Seventy-two 
percent  of  aU  automobUe  crash  fatality  re- 
sults from  injury  to  the  head. 

Research  on  automobile  eafety  and  design 
Is  being  carried  on  at  many  centers,  among 
them  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,    University    0(f    Minnesota,    Wayne 
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State  University,  the  Liberty  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.  of  Boston,  and  of  course  by  the 
car  manufacturers  themselves.  In  addition, 
aircraft  m&nufactiuers,  many  agencies  of 
Oovernment  In  the  United  States,  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  have  sponscn-ed  or  conducted 
massive  studies  on  aircraft  design  and  safety. 
Many  of  these  studies  are  directly  applicable 
to  automobile  design.  In  spite  of  this  great 
wealth  of  material,  however,  the  automobile 
companies  have  not  given  design  of  safety 
features  priority  and  have  largely  Ignored 
recommended  modifications  that  would  re- 
duce the  Increasing  toll  of  dead  and  injured. 
The  attitude  of  the  auto  manufacturers  is 
still  that  of  the  Detroit  vice  president  who 
said:  "Ten  dollars  of  chrome  will  sell  more 
new  cars  than  one  hundred  dollars  of  safety 
features."  This  is  especially  Ironic  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  Independent 
research  on  safety  and  design  is  supported  by 
the  car  manufacturers.  This,  however,  might 
be  Just  good  public  relations,  for  It  has  long 
been  possible  for  example,  to  make  steering 
assemblies  which  will  not  Impale  drivers 
whose  cars  collide. 

The  aircraft  industry  years  ago,  after 
studies  of  pilot  errors,  adopted  standardized 
instrument  positions  and  the  shape  coding  of 
knobs.  Still  today  the  same  model  cars  will 
have  their  Instrument  positions  changed 
from  one  year  to  the  next  at  the  behest  of 
style.  The  value  of  shoulder  harness  has 
been  known  for  years.  The  auto  companies 
themselves  use  them  in  crash  tests.  They 
have  yet  to  be  offered  to  the  public  as  stand- 
ard equipment. 

Disc  brakes  are  demonstrably  far  safer 
than  the  standard  drum  brakes,  yet  up  to 
1065  they  have  been  offered  only  as  optional 
equipment  on  some  1966  models,  for  reasons 
of  sales  and  prestige. 

Criticisms  of  the  auto  companies  have 
been  mounting  steadily  in  recent  months  as 
more  and  more  people  become  aware  of  what 
could  be  and  is  not  being  done  by  the  auto 
manufacturers  to  protect  them. 

In  April  of  1965  Walter  P.  Reuther,  presi- 
dent of  United  Auto  Workers,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  presidents  of  American  Motors  Corp., 
Chrysler  Corp.  and  Ford  Motor  Co.,  which 
stated  in  part:  "As  part  of  our  common  In- 
terest In  the  welfare  of  the  Industry,  there 
goes  a  Joint  responsibility  to  the  public  that 
buys,  or  is  affected  by,  the  products  manu- 
factured in  our  plants  by  our  members. 
Increasingly  that  public  is  becoming  con- 
cerned about  the  health  and  safety  effects  of 
automobiles." 

To  counter  this  growing  criticism,  the  auto 
companies  have  launched  a  massive  public 
relations  campaign.  Newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  inform  us  of  the  research  they 
are  now  doing  and  have  been  doing.  Re- 
cently articles  In  various  magazines  have 
Informed  us  that  by  1967  cars  will  have 
recessed  Icnobs  on  dashboards,  large  rear 
view  outside  mirrors,  stronger  door  locks, 
dual  braking  systems,  and  uniform  bumper 
height.  But  these  changes  are  being  made 
only  because  the  U.8.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration required  that  these  and  some 
other  safety  features  be  Incorporated  in  all 
cars  bought  by  the  Government  by  1967. 
Furthermore,  these  recommendations,  which 
are,  In  the  view  of  many  doctors  and  scien- 
tists concerned  about  automobile  safety,  in- 
adequate and  diluted,  have  been  pending  for 
3  years,  and  had  to  be  fought  for. 

In  addition,  bills  dealing  with  auto  safety 
are  pending  in  30  American  State  legislatures. 
So  there  is  Justification  In  asking  whether 
these  changes — which  have  been  forced  on 
the  automakers — are  not  being  widely  touted 
to  forestall  the  passage  of  stringent  legisla- 
tion. For  experience  shows  that  the  manu- 
facturers, obsessively  concerned  with  sale 
and  styling,  will  make  significant  safety 
changes  when  forced  to  do  so.  The  now 
standard — and  inadequate — two  front  seat 
lap  belU  were  adopted  mtly  after  the  legla- 


latures  of  New  York  and  several  other  States 
passed  laws  requiring  seat  belts.  Antlsmog 
and  combustion  fume  devices  are  being  in- 
stalled on  all  cars  only  because  California 
passed  laws  making  than  oompulsory. 

People  who  would  otherwise  have  survived 
automobile  accidents  have  been  killed  when 
toolboxes  and  spare  tires  hurtled  from  their 
car  trunks  through  the  cardboard  trunk  viralls 
and  into  the  passenger  compartment,  break- 
ing backs  and  crushing  torsos.  Cardboard  is 
still  the  material  used  to  make  the  forward 
trunk  walls  of  cars,  sometimes  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  thin  metal  croesmembers. 

The  list  of  cwrectable  and  dangerous 
shortcomings  in  today's  cars  is  a  long  one. 
Nothing — no  statements,  no  acta — emanat- 
ing from  the  auto  companies  encourages  any- 
one to  believe  that  any  great  improvements 
wUI  be  volimteered  by  them.  For  example, 
they  have,  in  their  design  of  automobiles, 
completely  ignored  the  concept  of  "second 
collisions"  derived  from  research  done  at 
many  centers,  and  most  notably  at  the 
Tronsportatlon  and  TrafBc  Engineering  Cen- 
ter of  University  of  California.  When  a  car 
collides  and  comes  to  an  Instantaneous  stop, 
the  driver  and  passengers  (and  also  toolboxes 
and  spare  tires  in  the  trunk)  continue  to 
travel  at  the  speed  of  the  car  before  collision, 
and  strike  the  InMde  of  the  car  and  each 
other  with  exactly  the  same  force  with  which, 
say,  a  pedestrian  standing  in  the  path  of  the 
car  would  be  struck  by  the  car  moving  at  its 
precolllsion  speed. 

EUghty-seven  p^'cent  of  traffic  accidents 
and  forty-five  percent  of  traffic  fatalities 
occur  at  speeds  less  than  40  miles  per  hour. 
In  many  of  these  accidents  the  forces  that 
tear  seats  loose,  vrreck  the  passenger  com- 
partment and  smash  occupants  against  each 
other  and  the  Interior  of  their  cars  like  eggs 
in  a  barrel  are  of  smaller  magnitude  than 
the  human  body  could  t<derate  if  properly 
protected.  It  is  no  longer  even  difficult  for 
automotive  engineers  to  build  this  protec- 
tion Into  cars. 

Survival  prototype  cars 
The  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton with  its  "Survival  Oars"  and  Ptnlfarina 
of  Italy  with  Its  beautiful  prototype  safety 
car  body,  the  Plnlnfarlna  "Sigma."  hav% 
demonstrated  that  It  Is  possible  to  design 
and  build  cars  that  promise  considerable  re- 
duction of  the  risk  of  death  and  injury 
through  ejection,  collision  with  the  un- 
padded or  Inadequately  pcwlded  Interior  of 
the  passenger  compartment,  intrusion  of  the 
inflexible  steering  wheel  shaft  into  the  driver 
area,  and  crushing  of  the  passenger  compart- 
ment. 

Recommerulatioru 
In  view  of  all  the  above,  plus  additional 
facts  as  stated  hereunder,  we  urge  th«  Fed- 
eral Government  to: 

1.  Make  provisions  to  establish,  perhaps 
within  the  National  Research  Council,  a  re- 
search and  development  unit  that  would 
develop  a  prototype  safety  automobile  that 
would : 

(a)  Offer  the  maximum  protection  against 
injury  to  automobile  passengers  in  the  event 
of  accidents; 

(b)  Have  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
braking,  stability,  maneuverability,  driver 
visibility,  and  such  features  as  would  miti- 
gate against  the  occurrence  of  accidents. 

This  prototype  safety '  car  would  not  be 
merely  a  modification  of  existing  automobile 
design,  nor  would  It  be  built  on  a  common- 
sense  Judgment,  but  would  be  based  on  solid 
research,  including  research  done  for  aircraft 
and  applicable  to  automobiles,  and  research 
done  at  various  universities  in  the  United 
States,  plus  other  similar  work  being  car- 
ried out  in  other  countries. 

2.  We  further  urge  that  there  should  be 
established  as  either  a  part  of  the  above  re- 
search unit,  or  separate  but  working  closely 
with  It,  a  committee  made  up  In  substantial 
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put  of  wleatlste,  engineers  and  doctor*, 
wblch  would  keep  abreMt  of  reeearch  «nd 
•dvanoea  «fl«ettnc  antocnoblle  eafety  carried 
on  and  made  br  unlTerettles,  various  auto 
cocnpanlw  and  eljawhere.  Tbls  committee 
wtMild,  from  time  to  time,  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Ooremment  that,  within  a 
specl&ed  but  reasonable  time,  all  automobiles 
made  In  Canada  or  Imported  into  Canada 
must  have  speclflo  devices,  systems  or 
features — or  their  equivalent — complying 
with  the  oonunlttee's  recommendations.  This 
Jurisdiction  should  extend  over  all  compo- 
nents of  automobiles.  Including  tires.  It 
ts  urged  that  this  committee,  and  the  Oov- 
arnment  in  ruling  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee,  ILmtt  themselves  to  mini- 
mum performance  specifications  only,  and 
not  write  nvecbanlcal  speolfleatlons.  For 
binding  speolfleatlons  other  than  perform- 
ance ^Molflcatlons  have  the  effect  of  limit- 
ing advances.  T*wo  ezamplee  of  this  are: 
(1)  When  the  flashing  turn  signal  was  de- 
veloped as  a  replacement  for  the  semaphore 
arm  type  o<  turn  signal.  Its  adaptation  was 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  traflic  laws  In  a 
number  at  places  speclfled  that  turn  signals 
should  be  the  semaphore  tjrpe. 

( 11 )  Changes  in  headlamp  shape  that  could 
poeislbly  Improve  night  time  visibility  are  be- 
ing hindered  by  laws  In  many  places  speci- 
fying that  automobile  headlamps  be  round. 

Federal  control 

At  present  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  exercise  any  oontnM  over  automobiles 
having  to  do  with  safety.  Control  o>ver 
ownership  and  operation  of  automobiles  is 
exercised  by  the  Provlncee.  But  there  Is  no 
reason  why  the  Federal  Oovemment  could 
not  exercise  control  by  setting  speclflcatloDs 
for  manufacture  and  Importation.  There 
are  already  agencies  ot  Oovernment  protect- 
ing Canadians  by  control  of.  among  other 
things,  food  and  drugs,  shipping,  railroads 
and  aircraft  manufacture  and  usage.  There 
is  every  reason  for  the  same  sort  ot  control 
to  l>e  exercised  over  automobiles. 

Today  the  problem  of  death  and  injury 
caused  by  automobile  accidents  is  more  ur- 
gent than  other  problems  c\irrently  receiving 
more  attention;  probably  because  it  is  still 
widely  believed  by  the  public  that  aU  that 
can  be  done  Is  laelng  done.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Until  fairly  recently,  the  prob- 
lem of  accidents,  and  spedflcally  automobile 
accidents,  had  not  attracted  the  attention 
of  serious  sdeotlfle  investigators.  The  Har- 
vard Medloal  School  research  on  fatal  high- 
way accidents  project  was  the  flrst  large-scale 
study  of  its  kind  to  attract  wide  attention. 

One  of  the  flrst  things  that  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  researchers  discovered  was 
that  the  word  "aoddental"  Is  not  the  cor- 
rect word  to  apply  to  many  highway  colli- 
sions, injuries  and  deaths,  for  chance  is  not 
the  dominant  factor,  and  our  fatalistic  ac- 
ceptance o<  Injury  and  death  as  a  neceeaary 
price  that  we  must  pay  for  widespread  use 
of  automobiles  is  unjustified — and  deadly. 
This  view  serves  as  an  automatic  barrier  to 
intelligent  obeervatlon  concernliig  the  prob- 
lem. For  a  great  deal  can  be  done — with 
cars,  with  highways,  with  road  signs — but 
mostly  with  car*.  This  has  l>een  confirmed 
and  reinforced  by  research. 

3.  W*  mrther  urge  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment take  step*  to  establish,  perhaps  as 
a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Natl<»ua 
Health  and  Welfare,  or  the  National  Re- 
search OouneU.  a  National  Accident  Preven- 
tion Center,  staffed  with  scientists  from  a 
wide  spectrum  ot  disciplines — physicians, 
psychlatriata,  psychologists,  toxloologlsts,  en- 
gineers, physiologists,  etc. — who  would: 

(I)  Carry  on  extensive  and  detailed  in- 
vestigations as  to  causes  of  accidents; 

(II)  Brtahllsh  an  information  center: 
(ill)  Promote  and  ooordlnate  related  re- 
search in  othsr  pUoes  such  as  hospitals  and 
unlversltlsa; 


(Iv)  Uake  reoocnmendatlons  to:  (a)  la- 
duistry; 

(b)  goremment*  at  all  levels  on  regula- 
tions and  laws  to  prevent  and  reduce  aeol- 
dents. 

Altboui^  trafflo  accidents  would  be  a 
nukjor  area  of  oonoem  for  this  National  Ac- 
cident Prevention  Research  Center,  It  would 
not  be  Its  only  major  area  of  concern. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  any  attempts  to 
regulate  autontoblle  design  and  safety  will 
be  oppoeed  with  all  the  skill  that  the  great 
wealth  and  power  of  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers can  afford.  There  Is  precedence 
for  this  history.  The  PllmeoU  Line  for  ships 
was  oppoeed,  as  were  airbrakes  for  locomo- 
tives, and  safety  precautions  for  miners. 
When  New  York  State  Senator  Edward  Speno 
tried  to  have  a  bill  setting  minimum  safety 
specifications  for  automobile  tires  adopted 
by  his  State's  legislature,  he  reported  that 
the  tire  companies  launched  against  his  bill 
the  strongest  lobby  he  had  ever  seen  mounted 
In  Albany.  In  Washington,  the  Federal  Trade 
OomnUaslon  held  hearings  In  January  1965 
on  automobile  tires.  The  hearing  revealed 
what  Senator  Oatlokd  Nii.soif  called  a  "na- 
tional scandal  in  tires,"  Including  the  fact 
that  sizes  stamped  on  tires  do  not  give  actual 
size  and  were  never  Intended  to.  Ply  label 
ratings  have  no  understandable  meaning. 
Automobile  tires  for  slz-passenger  cars  have 
their  specifications  based  on  a  load  of  three 
passengers  and  no  luggage  in  the  trunk. 
What  Is  significant  here  is  that  the  testimony 
of  the  hearings  have,  as  of  this  writing,  not 
yet  been  printed  and  published  so  that  the 
public  can  readily  buy  copies.  Anyone  want- 
ing a  copy  will  have  to  pay  #496  for  a  type- 
written transcript. 

We  urge  that  in  this  matter  the  Oovem- 
ment consider  not  only  the  arguments  that 
will  be  raised  by  the  auto  companies,  but  also 
the  views  of  such  experts  as  Dr.  Alfred 
Moseley  who  conducted  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity program;  Dr.  William  Haddon  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health;  Mr.  David 
Klein  of  the  U.S.  Association  for  the  Aid  of 
Crippled  Children;  Mr.  William  I.  Stieglltz, 
chief  of  design  safety  and  reliability.  Repub- 
lic Aviation  Corp.;  Col.  (Dr.)  John  P.  Stapp 
of  the  VS.  Air  Force  Medical  Corps;  Dr. 
James  L.  Malfettl  of  Colinnbia  University; 
Prof.  James  Ryan  of  University  of  Minnesota; 
Mr.  Frank  Crandall  of  Liberty  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.;  Dr.  Paul  Olkas  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.; 
Dr.  Donald  F.  Huelke,  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School;  Dr.  Fletcher  D.  Woodward, 
University  of  Virginia  Medical  School;  Drs. 
D.  J.  Campbell  and  Robert  A.  Wolf  of  Cornell 
University's  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Re- 
search Center;  Dr.  James  L.  Ooddard,  U.S. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency;  Dr.  John  Lane  of 
the  Australian  Department  of  Civil  Aviation. 

Finally,  we  urge  that  at  least  serious  feasi- 
bility studies  of  our  proposals  be  initiated. 

ConclutUm 

Canadians  should  be  assured  that  when 
they  buy  something  as  expensive,  important 
and  potentially  dangerous  as  an  automobile, 
they  are  getting  the  greatest  measiu-e  of  pro- 
tection that  science  and  technology  can  offer. 

During  1063,  the  worst  year  of  the 
poUo  epidemic,  the  niunber  of  pec^le  killed 
by  polio  was  less  than  4  percent  of  those 
killed  by  automobile  accidents.  Yet  the 
efforts  made  to  combat  polio  exceeded  by  sev- 
eral hundred  times  the  efforts  made  to  reduce 
highway  deaths.  Furthermore,  the  efforts  to 
reduce  highway  deaths  continued  in  the  same 
old  groove.  Surely  if  the  problem  vras  as 
simple  as  the  safe  driving  slogans  indicate, 
we  would  by  now  be  on  the  way  to  a  solu- 
tion. But  we  are  actually  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  time  Is  long  past  for 
the  abandonment  of  useless  and  dangerous 
presumptions.  In  this  age,  when  on  an  aver- 
age downtown  street  In  an  average  North 
AiBOTloMi  dty  on  any  weekday,  an  awntf* 


driver  has  to  make  a  decision  that  should 
z«rult  In  his — or  someone  else's — death  about 
once  every  60  seconds,  and  the  traditional 
approaches  to  this  seriotis  problem  are  ob- 
viously Inadequate,  it  is  necessary  to  move  in 
new  directions.  Slow  evolution  has  no  value 
when  Its  cost  Is  paid  dally  in  pain  and  death. 


RETIREMENT  OP  SENATOR 
McNAMARA  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  who 
have  paid  tribute  to  Senator  Pat 
McNamara  and  manifest  my  deference 
and  devotion  to  this  great  Senator  of  the 
United  States  who  recently  announced 
his  decision  to  retire  from  the  Senate  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  I  have  had  the 
additional  personal  privilege  of  serving 
with  him  on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee of  which  he  Is  chairman. 

Senator  McNamara's  service  through- 
out the  12  years  of  public  service  in  the 
Senate  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
an  example  for  all  public  servants.  He 
is  a  leader  and  an  initiator  of  programs 
having  a  far-reaching  Impact  on  the 
welfare  of  our  country.  Pat  McNamara's 
efforts  helped  to  bring  about  tremendous 
achievements  in  the  war  on  poverty,  civil 
rights  reform,  resources  development 
and  conservation  and  important  educa- 
tional benefits  to  the  young  people  of  our 
country.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  legislative  programs  bearing  the 
impact  of  Pat  McNamaka's  untiring 
efforts. 

I  only  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
colleague  will  not  direct  his  great  abili- 
ties and  energy  away  from  public  service 
even  though  he  does  retire  from  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
always  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and 
admiration  by  the  citizens  of  Michigan 
and  Members  of  Congress,  especially  by 
those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him  and  woiidng  with  him 
during  his  service  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  PUBLISHER  OP  PARENTS- 
MAGAZINE.  GEORGE  J.  HECHT, 
SUGGESTS  THAT  THE  PRESIDENT 
APPOINT  A  TASK  PORCE  TO 
DETERMINE  THE  BEST  U.S.  POPU- 
LATION GROWTH  RATE 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  contribution  to  the  popula- 
tion dialog  was  made  earlier  this 
year  in  San  Francisco  by  Mr.  George  J. 
Hecht,  publisher  of  the  nationally 
known  Parents'  Magazine.  Mr.  Hecht 
has  urged  the  President  to  appoint  a 
Presidential  task  force  to  determine  and 
then  make  recommendations  as  to  what 
rate  of  population  growth  Is  best  for  the 
American  economy.  He  also  discusses 
the  Importance  of  properly  caring  for 
children  so  that  each  child  can  make 
his  maximum  contribution  to  a  better 
society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  the  full  text  of 
publisher  Hecht's  remarks  of  January  16, 
19«6.  at  a  symposium  held  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  School  of  Medicine, 
along  with  a  news  story  appearing  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  January  17,  1966. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MorrvATioN  roa  Smallcs  FAMnjzs 
(An  address  by  Oeorge  J.  Hacsht,  publisher  of 
Parents'  Magazine,  delivered  at  a  sym- 
poelum  held  by  University  of  Califcvnla 
School  of  Medicine,  San  Fmncisco  Medical 
Center,  January  16,  1966) 

There  has  been  so  much  erudite  talk  at 
this  symposium  during  the  past  3  days  that 
I  think  I  should  change  the  pace  momen- 
tarily by  telling  you  about  a  Peanuts  comic 
strip,  to  which  my  attention  was  called 
recently.  May  I  say  parentbetically  that  Its 
brilliant  creator,  Charles  M.  Schulz,  was 
a  speaker  at  a  Unlversit{r  of  California 
School  of  Medicine  sympoaAUm  1  year  ago. 
In  this  comic  strip,  two  young  children  are 
talking.  The  little  girl  says  to  the  little 
boy.  "Overpopulation  is  a  reel  problem  and 
you  should  worry  about  It — some  day  you  are 
going  to  go  to  bed  and  wheti  you  get  up  the 
next  morning,  there  will  be  no  place  to 
stand."  And  the  little  boy  answers,  "Why 
should  I  worry?  •  •  •  I'll  just  go  back  to 
bed."  , 

Faced  with  the  Immensltir  of  the  popula- 
tion problem  we  might  all  te  tempted  to  go 
back  to  bed.  And  it  is  judt  the  Immensity 
of  the  problem  that  makes  l|t  remote  and  ab- 
stract to  too  many  people. 

In  the  3  days  during  which  this  sym- 
posium has  been  held,  the  population  of  the 
world  has  increased  more  than  one-half  a 
million  and  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  Increased  more  than  21,000. 

More  than  half  the  3^  bltlion  people  liv- 
ing on  our  earth  are  hungry  now.  And  the 
world's  population  Is  Increeslng  more  rap- 
idly than  the  food  supply.  I  have  been  in 
India  three  times  and  have  teen  the  fright- 
fulness  of  overijopulatlon.  There  is  wide- 
spread starvation  In  India  lihls  winter.  In 
the  coming  decade  million*  of  people  may 
die  of  starvation  not  only  in  India,  but  In 
China  and  other  underdeveloped  countries 
unless  massive  population  oontrol  programs 
are  begun  immediately.  The  population  ex- 
plosion gives  the  world  a  choice  of  famine, 
abortion,  or  birth  control. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  because  of 
Increasing  famine,  which  Qaems  Inevitable, 
In  certain  underdeveloped  ooiuntrles  through- 
out the  world,  the  United  States  will  un- 
doubtedly be  called  on  increasingly  to  give 
or  sell  them  (with  payment  questionable) 
more  and  more  of  ova  loo<^  ot  which  some 
day  we  may  not  have  a  surplus  supply. 

But  today  I  am  not  going  t©  talk  about  the 
biologic  crossroads  of  the  underdeveloped 
coimtries  of  Asia  and  South  and  Central 
America.  I  believe  that  I  can  be  more  con- 
structive if  I  confine  my  remarks  to  the  pop- 
\Uatlon  problem  as  it  exlsHs  in  the  United 
States. 

We  now  have  approxlmajtely  195  million 
people.  Our  population  Inciteased  during  the 
past  year  by  approximately  JVi  million.  This 
means  that  the  present  rat*  of  population 
growth  Is  1.6  percent.  In  IHdIa,  the  rate  is 
2.3  percent;  in  many  South  American  and 
Central  American  countries  the  rate  runs 
from  3  to  4  percent.  But  there  Is  no  coxin- 
try  In  western  Europe  where  the  rate  is  any- 
where near  as  high  as  ours.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  rate  Is  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent, one-half  ours.  The  same  is  true  in 
Denmark  and  Norway.  In  Sweden  and  Bel- 
glum  the  rate  Is  down  to  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, less  than  a  third  of  ou»  rate  of  increase. 

At  the  present  rate,  our  population  will 
double  in  approximately  43  years  and  If  this 
rate  continues,  we  wlU  have  $60  million  peo- 
ple by  the  year  2000.  i 

In  1960— the  last  year  ftf  which  official 
etatlsUcs  are  available — 2%  children  were 
bom  per  married  woman  in  the  United 
States.    For  our  country  to  have  a  stabilized 


population  would  take  aJ2  children  per  mar- 
ried wotoBja. 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  has  projected  a 
dramatic  rise  in  the  annual  Infant  crop  when 
the  postwar  boom  babies  grow  up  and  start 
having  babies  of  their  own.  The  number  of 
children  born  each  year — about  4  million  In 
1964  and  1965 — is  expected  to  be  about  6  mil- 
lion by  1975  (about  SO  percent  more  than 
now)  and  6i^  million  by  1980. 

Even  though  the  decline  In  the  U.S.  birth 
rate  since  1947  has  been  grlven  much  pub- 
licity. I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  conclude  that  the  U.S.  baby  boom  is  over. 
The  number  of  women  aged  20  to  29 — the 
peak  child-bearing  years — will  nearly  double 
in  the  next  25  years.  Many  of  these  young 
women  will  shortly  be  the  matured,  poet- 
war-boom  babies  who  will  have  babies  of 
their  own  during  the  next  quarter  century. 

"This  group  of  young  women,  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  29,"  points  out  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Cook,  president  of  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau  In  Washington,  "really  holds  the  key 
to  the  economic  futxire  of  the  United  States." 
If  this  group  chooses  a  three-  to  four-child 
family,  which  was  the  fashion  in  the  1950's 
our  Nation  is  in  for  a  second  baby  boom  of 
unprecedented  magnitude.  But  If  this  group 
chooses  a  one-,  two-,  or  three-child  family 
then  there  Is  a  good  prospect  for  a  popula- 
tion of  300  million  m  the  United  States 
rather  than  400  million  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  "Then."  said  Dr.  Cook,  "the  shock 
waves  hitting  the  schools  and  other  vital 
areas  of  our  country  will  be  less  devastat- 
ing." 

The  question  that  naturally  follows  Is: 
How  do  you  motivate  these  people  to  have 
smaller  families? 

When  I  was  flrst  asked  to  make  this  speech 
the  subject  that  was  suggested  to  me  was 
"Motivation  for  Population  Control."  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  hardly  any  families  are 
going  to  limit  the  ntunber  of  children  that 
they  have  just  because  they  do  not  want  the 
population  of  the  United  States  to  grow  too 
fast.  That  Is  why  I  asked  that  the  title  of 
my  speech  be  changed  to  "Motivation  for 
Smaller  Families."  Everyone  Is  tempted  to 
think  that  the  increasing  population  Is 
someone  else's  problem,  not  theirs.  Before 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  can  be  persuaded  not  to 
have  a  third  or  a  fourth  child,  they  must 
first  understand  the  advantages  of  a  small 
family  and  the  consequences  of  having  too 
many  children. 

What  is  necessary  is  to  make  the  problem 
personal  and  particular,  so  that  each  wife 
and  each  husband,  and  each  as  yet  unmar- 
ried young  person  will  be  moved  to  ask  her- 
self or  himself  certain  questions.  What 
kind  of  future  lies  ahead  for  their  children? 
How  much  training  will  those  children  need 
to  get  satisfactory  jobs?  How  much  money 
will  it  cost  to  raise  and  educate  them? 
Could  each  member  of  the  family  lead  a 
fuller,  richer  life  with  two  children  Instead 
of  with  four?  In  short,  only  when  each 
person  begins  to  think  how  his  family  may 
be  affected  will  the  general  become  particu- 
lar, and  the  abstract  become  concrete. 

While  there  is  little  danger  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  of  there  not  being  enough 
food  In  tbls  country  for  an  increasing  pop- 
ulation, there  is  the  greatest  kind  of  danger 
that  there  are  not  going  to  be  enough 
schools  and  hospitals  and  health  centers  and 
water  and  roads  and  houses  and  recreation 
facilities  and  living  space  in  general  for  our 
skyrocketing  U.S.  population.  We  are  right- 
fully concerned  now  about  the  number  of 
young  people  who  cannot  And  jobs.  To 
solve  this  problem  we  have  been  trying  to 
give  these  young  people  more  general  and 
more  technical  education  and  training.  But 
soon  the  available  jobs  will  be  filled  by 
those  who  have  received  better  education 
and  training  and  there  may  not  be  Jobs  open 
for  many  young  people,  no  matter  how  weU 
they  are  educated  and  how  well  they  are 


trained.  Furthermore,  automation  Is  de- 
creasing the  number  of  jobs.  True,  It  re- 
quires technically  trained  personnel  (a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  them)  to  run  the 
computers  and  the  other  laborsavlng  de- 
vices, but  soon  these  jobs  will  be  filled  with 
competent  people. 

One  way  to  convince  the  people  that 
they'll  be  better  off  with  a  two-  or  at  most 
three-child  fanUly  Is  to  present  the  eco- 
nomic argument.  Many  parents  think  that 
they  can  bring  up  three  children  about  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  two.  I  hope  that  some 
organization  will  soon  get  out  a  pamphlet 
for  wide  distribution  which  might  have  the 
title  "How  Much  Does  Each  Child  Cost  a 
Family?" 

The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  recently 
came  up  with  some  rough  calculations  of 
what  it  costs  to  raise  a  child.  Based  on  the 
latest  Government  statistics,  the  Institute 
estimated  that  a  famUy  with  two  children 
and  an  average  InccMne  of  about  (6,000  would 
q>end  around  $24,000  to  raise  each  child 
from  Infancy  to  18  (before  college).  If  a 
family's  Income  is  below  this  level,  costs  per 
child  might  be  lower.  However,  an  18-year 
outlay  could  go  as  high  as  (59,000  per  chUd 
for  a  4-member  family  with  an  annual  In- 
come of  (15,000  or  more. 

In  a  recent  study  made  to  find  out  why 
couples  had  snmll  families,  the  advantages 
were  divided  Into  three  categories,  suggest- 
ing some  ideas  that  should  be  given  wider 
circulation: 

1.  Parent  gains:  More  money  for  the  adults 
to  spend.  More  time,  less  re^x>nslblllty. 
Man  can  accomplish  more.  Better  for 
woman's  health. 

2.  Child  gains:  More  money  available  for 
each  child.  Better  education  for  children. 
Better  care  for  children  and  more  love  and 
appreciation  for  them. 

3.  General  economic  reasons:  Living  coeta 
are  high.     Avoids  housing  problems. 

Other  thoughts  that  need  to  be  brought 
home  to  young  couples,  through  all  the 
various  media  of  mass  communication, 
should  be  that  a  small  number  of  children 
can  be  reared  more  successfully  than  a  large 
number.  Children  need  individual  attention, 
individual  expressions  of  love,  and  this  kind 
of  care  cannot  be  given  In  the  same  degree 
when  there  are  many  children  In  a  family. 

Another  effective  way  to  reduce  the  birth 
rate.  In  fact,  is  to  encourage  later  marriages. 
Fewer  children  are  born  to  couples  who  marry 
In  their  late  twenties  or  In  their  early  thir- 
ties. And  certainly  teenagers  should  be  dis- 
couraged from  marrying.  Young  marriages, 
which  have  been  so  popular  In  the  United 
States,  tend  to  result  In  more  children.  At 
home  and  at  school  youngsters  should  be 
educated  to  a  realistic  view  of  what  life  Is 
like  when  the  honeymoon  Is  over,  of  what 
happens  to  a  young  man  (or  to  a  yoiuig 
woman  for  that  matter) ,  who  suddenly  finds 
himself  with  children  to  support  and  who 
cannot  go  on  to  a  better  Job  or  a  satisfying 
career  because  his  education  was  cut  short 
and  he  now  has  neither  the  time,  money,  nor 
energy  to  continue.  Too  often  and  too  late 
young  parents  feel  trapped  and  miserable 
and  their  unhai^lness  and  frustration  is 
bound  to  effect  their  children.  Young  women 
as  well  as  young  men  should  be  encotiraged 
to  build  fuller  lives  for  themselves  and  not 
have  babies  simply  to  justify  their  existence 
or  fill  empty  hours. 

When  large  broods  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  It  is  the  children  who  will  eventually 
pay  the  price  in  terms  of  crowding  and  con- 
gestion, Inferior  schooling,  and  a  style  of  liv- 
ing stripped  of  much  that  makes  life  pleasant 
and  worthwhile. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  meaningful  argu- 
ments. Imaginatively  presented,  demonstrat- 
ing the  richer  life  that  can  be  led  by  each 
member  of  the  family  when  that  family  iM 
smaller.  And  the  mass  media  can  help  to 
present  these  arguments. 
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To  oraftta  the  d«alr«  for  «naUer  f amlllea  la 
Ik  p«rtt0ularly  bnport«nt  role  for  wo(n«n'8 
mugailn'M  I  am  not  stiggectlng  that  maga- 
Bln«a  vat9  paopie  to  om  say  method  of  Mrth 
oontiol  tb»t  !•  pn^blted  by  thetr  reUglon. 
However,  neither  the  Oathollce  nor  any  other 
reUgloua  group  U  against  planned  parent- 
bood  a*  suob.  OathoUos  oppoee  only  certain 
metboda  of  Mrth  control. 

There  la,  howerer.  a  twofold  problem  here. 
The  TTH^"T  by  wblcb  you  communicate  with 
the  more  or  lees  educated  middle  class  are 
not  the  aa<ne  means  you  oan  use  with  those 
who  are  poor,  whoae  parents  hare  been  poor, 
and  Who  Uve  In  a  dark  world  of  their  own 
which  we  muat  try  to  breach. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  middle 
claas  la  reaponalble  for  the  largest  numerical 
Inoreaae  In  postwar  births.  The  middle  class 
In  general  reads  the  glossy  magazines.  And 
those  magaolnes  often  glorify  the  large  fam- 
ily. In  a  recent  Issue  of  a  women's  magazine, 
with  a  clreulatlon  of  million,  the  wife  of 
a  prominent  Oovernment  official  wrote  of 
the  advantages  of  the  large  family.  A  lead- 
ing woman's  magazine  a  few  months  ago 
published  an  article,  which  was  featured  on 
Its  front  oover,  about  the  Joys  of  bringing 
up  a  family  with  20  children  In  it — the  com- 
bined brood  of  two  previously  divorced 
parents. 

Many  famlltee  like  to  show  their  neighbors 
that  they  can  afford  to  have  four  or  five 
children  In  mx*ch  the  same  way  that  some 
people  buy  a  Cadillac  or  some  other  luxury 
car  a«  testimony  to  their  affluence. 

A  book  published  this  year,  entitled  "Fam- 
ily Design,"  by  Lee  Rainwater,  reports  that 
approximately  half  of  all  couples  In  the 
United  SUtes  think  a  four-child  family  la 
ideal  and  only  a  very  small  percentage  think 
that  the  Ideal  U  a  two-child  family.  The 
book  further  points  out  that  In  Eiu-ope  a 
two-  or  three-child  family  Is  generally  con- 
sidered desirable  by  moat  families. 

In  short,  large  families  are  In  vogue  In 
this  country.  The  mass  media  are  often  re- 
q>onslble  for  exploiting  this  vogue,  and,  of 
course,  the  present  general  affluence  of  our 
society  encourages  the  large  family  fashion  to 
continue.  One  magazine  did  recently  pub- 
lish an  article  pointing  out  certain  advan- 
tages that  were  enjoyed  by  an  only  child,  an 
almost  hsretlcal  thought  In  our  society. 
Well,  we  wont  argue  the  merits  or  disad- 
vantages ot  the  one-child  family.  I  men- 
tion the  article  to  point  out  that  magazines 
and  other  media  can  help  state  the  case  for 
the  small  family.  If  they  would,  they  could 
help  people  get  away  from  the  present-day 
cliches.  Life  Is  not  necessarily  Joyous  In  a 
large  family,  the  children  do  not  necessarily 
benefit  from  belonging  to  a  small  herd,  the 
only  child  Is  not  necessarily  sad  and  lonely, 
•Ix  children  are  not  better  than  three. 

Other  msdUt,  too,  should  be  aware  of  their 
responsibility  to  educate  the  public.  During 
audience  participation  programs  on  televi- 
sion and  radio,  for  example,  the  master  of 
ceremonies  often  mentions  that  the  woman 
being  Interviewed  has  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren and  he  encourages  a  round  of  applause 
for  this,  as  though  quantity  In  Itself  were 
some  kind  of  virtue. 

Family  planning  Isn't  Just  for  poor  people. 
It  la  for  everyone.  Even  when  they  can 
afford  It,  there  la  the  question  of  an  ethical 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  well-off  to 
limit  their  families.  All  people,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  must  consider  the  nightmare  of 
crowdedneas  and  limited  opportunities  for 
work,  that  wUl  confront  their  grandchildren. 

Family  planning  Is  for  each  person  Inter- 
ested In  a  future  where  people  will  not  so 
overcrowd  the  land  as  to  make  Impossible 
the  enjoyment  at  all  that  gives  life  value  and 
msMklng.  Thar*  an  osrtkln  IntanglMas  that 
ars  as  Important  to  man  as  material  things, 
for  wltbout  ttMss  Intangibles  man  U  dlmln- 
Ishsd.  ha  ouinot  eonatder  himself  truly 
civilized.    The  snjoymsnt  of  nature,  for  ex- 


ample. Is  Increasingly  endangered;  we  are  al- 
ready fighting,  as  you  know,  to  keep  certain 
areas  free  for  recreation.  If  our  population 
growth  continues,  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau  makes  this  grim  prediction:  "Out- 
door recreation  In  these  United  States  will 
have  become  a  nostalgic  memory,  even  per- 
haps before  the  babies  born  today  have  chil- 
dren of  their  own." 

Communicating  with  the  poor  and  less 
educated  Is  as  vital  a  problem  as  communi- 
cating with  the  middle  classes,  but  It  often 
requires  a  dlfTere.'it  approach.  Poverty,  It 
has  often  been  pointed  out,  breeds  poverty, 
apathy  breeds  apathy,  and  without  the  pro- 
gram of  help  that  has  lately  been  Initiated, 
the  poor  can  find  no  way  to  a  better  life. 
It  la  Irrelevant  to  dlscuaa  the  various  steps 
being  taken  to  open  the  gates  of  opportunity 
for  those  afflicted  with  poverty.  Only  one 
step  concerns  us  here — active  education  for 
birth  control.  President  Johnson  has  called 
the  population  problem  "second  only  to  the 
search  for  peace."  We  must  not  only 
awaken  p>eopIe  on  the  low  economic  level  to 
the  advantages  of  smaller  families,  we  must 
supply  them  with  the  Information  and  serv- 
ices they  need.  Literature  should  be  made 
widely  available,  literature  that  Is  simply 
and  clearly  written,  setting  forth  the  cogent 
economic  arguments  and  the  practical  meth- 
ods that  can  be  taken,  to  limit  the  number 
of  children. 

The  splendid  new  effort  to  abolish  poverty 
In  the  United  SUtes  cannot  possibly  be 
successful  until  the  least  educated  elements 
of  our  population  are  Informed  and  moti- 
vated to  have  smaller  families. 

Our  society's  minimal  efforts  to  provide 
birth  control  Information  and  services  to 
the  economic  groujM  who  most  need  It  must 
be  stepped  up. 

Certainly  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppw- 
tunity,  which  Is  administering  the  Federal 
Government's  antlpoverty  program,  should 
materially  increase  financial  assistance  to 
local  poverty  areas  for  birth  control  edu- 
cation and  supplies.  A  goodly  percentage 
of  the  poor  and  less  educated  people  of  this 
country  do  not  want  an  excessive  number 
of  children  but  they  do  not  know  how  to 
prevent  conception.  One  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  on  earth  In  unwanted  children. 
If  they  are  to  grow  up  to  become  useful 
members  of  society,  to  know  some  measure 
of  fulfillment,  children  mxist  be  wanted.  If 
a  child  simply  represents  another  mouth  to 
feed,  he  Is  a  burden.  He  misses  out  not 
only  on  attention,  but  on  proper  physical 
nourishment  and  medical  care.  When  cou- 
ples freely  decide  to  have  children,  the  whole 
quality  of  family  life  la  different.  When 
considerations  of  health,  and  well-being  for 
the  child  and  the  mother,  for  the  entire 
amlly.  are  paramount,  each  Individual  within 
the  family  unit  leads  a  better  life,  and  faces 
a  more  hopeful  fut\u-e.  Family  planning 
services  and  Information  must  be  made 
widely  available  so  that  those  who  are  born 
into  the  world  can  be  cared  for  and  cherished 
as  they  should  be  and  equipped  to  lead  pro- 
ductive lives  when  they  are  adults. 

The  U.a.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  should  also  step  up  Its  activities 
In  disseminating  birth  control  InformaUon 
and  In  furnishing  supplies  In  those  commu- 
nities where  the  people  cannot  afford  them. 
It  has  been  found  that  one  of  the  best  op- 
portunities of  education  Is  among  mothers 
while  they  are  In  the  hospital.  Immediately 
after  their  babies  are  born.  At  that  time 
many  mothers  are  wondering  whether  they 
want  more  children.  The  medical  personnel 
In  these  hospitals  are  well  equipped  to  sup- 
ply birth  control  Information  but  they  must 
be  given  a  definite  program  to  follow. 

More  research  la  needed  for  (1)  Improved, 
Inexpensive  contraceptives  even  though  we 
now  have  a  number  that  are  safe  and  gen- 
erally effective  and  (2)  as  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  communicating  with  famUles  so  that 
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they  accept  child  planning  as  a  part  of  their 
family  pattern.  The  Ford  Foundation  re- 
cently made  a  grant  of  approxintately  915 
million  to  Columbia  University  to  establish 
a  new  International  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Human  Reproduction,  to  produce  new 
methods  of  birth  control  and  to  help  apply 
this  knowledge  toward  effective  family 
planning. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  edu- 
cational efforts  on  behalf  of  family  planning 
should  be  directed  not  only  to  the  wife  but 
also  to  the  husband. 

Unavailability  of  Information  on  contra- 
ceptive devices  play  a  large  part  In  Illegal 
abortions  and  maternal  deaths.  It  la  re- 
liably estimated  that  there  are  atwut  IVj 
million  abortions  In  the  United  States  each 
yeco-.  That  is  about  one  abortion  to  every 
three  births.  This  indicates  the  number  of 
unwanted  children  that  are  being  conceived. 
Only  about  18.000  of  theee  abortions  are 
performed  by  qualified  siu-geons  In  accord- 
ance with  medically  accepted  standards. 
Statistics  are  va^e  In  the  nightmare  world 
of  Illegal  abortions  but  the  consensrus  Is  that 
nearly  10,000  women  die  each  year  In  our 
country  as  a  result  of  such  operations.  A 
starter  toward  abortion  law  reform  has  been 
formulated  by  the  American  Law  Institute. 
Its  proposed  model  code  would  legalize  abor- 
tion performed  In  licensed  hospitals  If  at 
least  two  physicians  agree  there  Is  substan- 
tial danger  to  the  mother's  physical  or  men- 
tal health,  ot  that  the  child  will  be  bom  with 
a  grave  ph3rslcal  or  mental  defect,  or  when 
pregnancy  Is  the  result  of  rape  or  Inceet. 
More  intensive  public  education  on  the  use 
of  safe  contraceptive  methods  will  undoubt- 
edly decrease  unlawful,  dangerous  abortions. 

The  urgency  of  the  population  crisis  was 
well  stated  by  Richard  Gardner  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Cooper- 
ation on  November  29:  "The  rate  of  popula- 
Uon  growth  Is  so  great  •  •  •  that  this  may 
be  the  last  greneratlon  which  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  limit  population  growth  on  the 
basis  of  free  choice." 

Most  Americans  are,  on  the  whole,  poorly 
Informed  and  little  concerned  about  our  Na- 
tion's population  problems.  They  generally 
think  that  population  problems  only  relate 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  problem  of  population  control  In  the 
United  States  Is  twofold.  To  Inform  the 
least  educated  and  pow  families  of  the  coun- 
try that  famUy  limitation  U  possible  and  to 
provide  them  with  the  means  of  controlling 
conception.  Second,  and  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people.  It  Is  a  question  of  changing 
their  views  as  to  what  constitutes  the  ideal 
family.  About  85  percent  of  our  population 
In  the  reproductive  age  bracket  Is  acquainted 
with  and  use  birth  control  devices.  But  as 
long  as  this  85  percent  regards  a  three-  or 
four-chUd  family  as  ideal,  rather  than  a 
one-,  two-,  or  possibly  a  three-child  family, 
we  win  not  be  able  to  check  our  dangerous 
population  growth. 

Nothing  less  than  a  change  of  social  atU- 
tvide  has  to  take  place,  a  change  that  would 
confer  approval  on  the  one-,  two-,  or  possibly 
the  three-child  family  rather  than  on  the 
family  with  four  or  five  children. 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  some  who 
Insist  on  more  or  who  have  more  by  mistake, 
or  because  they  think  their  religion  forbids 
them  to  limit  their  family  size. 

I  maintain  that  parents  who  really  love 
children  can  and  ahould  do  a  better  Job 
with  two  than  they  can  possibly  do  with 
more.  If  they  feel  they  must  have  more  and 
can  afford  to  raise  more,  there  are  always 
adoptable  children  who  need  love  and  a  good 
home. 

Here  are  a  few  additional  suggestions  on 
motivation  for  smaller  families  on  which  I  do 
not  have  time  to  elaborate: 

A  citizens  committee  should  be  formed  to 
encourage  smaller  families.  Such  a  commit- 
tee. If  It  had  members  all  over  the  country. 
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could  do  much  In  stimulating  local  maga- 
zines, community  newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  ministers,  mothers'  club  lead- 
era,  and  others,  to  encourage  families  to  limit 
their  children  to  two  or  three. 

The  Advertising  Council  prepares  most  ef- 
fective advertisements  for  magazines,  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations  on  all 
sorts  of  public  welfare  causes.  Someday — 
and  I  hope  It  will  be  soon— it  will  be  prepar- 
ing advertisements  based  o*  the  theme  that 
large  families  are  not  the  American  Ideal — 
that  our  goal  ahould  be  smaller  famUles  who 
cannot  only  provide  for  the  material  well- 
being  of  each  child  but  can  Blso  give  him  the 
love,  care,  and  education  to  which  he  Is 
entitled. 

Actually,  the  Federal  Govitnment  provides 
Incentive  for  large  families  inasmuch  as  It 
gives  a  $600  tax  exemption  for  each  child 
without  limit.  The  time  may  come  when  the 
Federal  Government  may  clfclinge  this  provi- 
sion In  the  tax  laws  and  provide  such  exemp- 
tion for  perhaps  only  two  ©r  three  chUdren 
per  family.  Local  communities  and  the 
Stotes,  with  some  help  from  the  Federal 
Government,  also  provide  tome  subsldlea — 
without  limit — to  families  With  a  large  num- 
ber of  children,  inasmuch  as  they  provide 
these  children  with  free  edvwatlon.  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  has  estimated  that  it  cur- 
rently costs  $588  i>er  year  to  provide  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  education  for  each 
child.  Again,  It  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  a 
time  may  come  when  free  education  may  be 
given  only  to  a  limited  number  of  children  In 
each  family,  as  a  means  of  discouraging  large 
families.  Hopefully  population  control  in 
the  United  States  can  be  do^c  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  I 

The  battle  against  overpopulation  also 
needs  the  participation  of  an  influential  seg- 
ment of  our  society — American  business.  The 
business  community  must  come  to  realize 
that  in  the  long  run  overpopulation  will  not 
benefit  our  economy.  Just  a  number  of  years 
ago,  many  of  the  big  business  associations 
were  promoting  the  idea  that  "the  baby  boom 
means  better  business."  While  more  babies 
may  create  a  demand  for  more  children's 
clothing  and  food  and  certain  other  products, 
they  will  also  require  vastly  Increased  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  which  will  have  to 
be  financed  out  of  Increased  local.  State,  and 
Federal  taxes  to  provide  the  increased  num- 
ber of  schools,  health  centers,  roads,  water, 
etc..  that  a  surging  population  requires. 

But  as  our  population  booms  forward  there 
will  be  more  people  out  of  work  who  will  have 
to  be  supported  by  welfare  payments.  Since 
moat  of  the  money  spent  by  the  government 
comes  from  taxpayers,  it  I*  these  taxpayers 
who  will  reaUy  be  paying  flor  Increased  gov- 
ernmental expenditures. 

The  point  of  view  of  mo$t  business  inter- 
ests is  that  yearly  increades  in  population 
are  not  only  good  for  business  but  also  ab- 
solutely essential  bo  a  healthy  UJS.  economy. 
And  then  there  Is  the  other,  broader  point 
of  view,  which  I  have  been  discussing.  I 
think  the  majority  of  forward-looking  peo- 
ple want  to  see  the  reduction  of  poverty, 
want  better  education  for  fcll.  are  concerned 
about  unemployment,  think  many  of  our 
big  cities  are  already  overcrowded,  our  high- 
ways Inadequate  for  our  increasing  nimiber 
of  cars,  and  our  water  resources  threatened. 
We  generally  consider  tihat  the  United 
States  has  a  sufficiently  large  population  al- 
ready and  that  our  rate  of  growth  cannot 
proceed  unchecked  wlthotit  serious  conse- 
quences, i 

The  two  conflicting  polhts  of  view  need 
to  be  reconciled.  We  study  everything  else 
In  this  country,  why  not  study  population? 
Therefore,  I  urge  tbe  «ppolntment  of  a 
Presidential  task  force  to  study  the  popula- 
tion problems  of  the  United  States.  This  is, 
I  think,  the  most  Important  thing  that  I 
(.m  going  to  say  in  this  speec^i.    I  am  not  sug- 


gesting a  Presidential  commission  because 
that  requires  congressional  action  and  an 
appropriation  and  it  Is  doubtful  whether 
such  enabling  legislation  can  be  enacted  at 
the  present  time.  This  task  force  should 
be  compoeed  predominantly  of  top  flight 
scientists  and  economists.  Certain  other 
qualified  officers  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Commerce  and  Agriculture  De- 
partments, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, and  perhaps  other  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  also  be  members 
of  the  task  force.  This  task  force  should 
try  to  figiire  out  what  is  the  optimum  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  The  task  force 
presumably  will  conclude  that  the  United 
States  should  grow  In  population  at  a  more 
moderate  pace  than  It  Is  now  growing.  It 
should  try  to  recommend  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  that  Is  best  both  for  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  and  for  the  health, 
welfare,  education,  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple In  It,  and  at  what  rate  of  growth  we  can 
Increase  our  number  of  schools;  at  what  rate 
of  growth  we  should  Increase  our  number  of 
hospitals  and  our  supply  of  doctors,  nurses, 
social  workers,  and  teachers,  and  at  what 
rate  of  growth  we  can  build  addltlcnal  high- 
ways, and  provide  water  enough  for  our 
citizenry,  to  keep  pace  with  our  Increasing 
population. 

The  task  force  should  recommend  an  opti- 
mum population  timetable.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  keep  this  optimum  poptilation 
timetable  but  we  ought  to  have  something 
at  which  to  aim. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  again 
ttiat  further  reduction  of  the  U.S.  birth  rate 
Is  not  solely — perhaps  not  even  predomi- 
nantly— a  problem  of  the  availability  and 
effectiveness  of  birth  control  devices.  Rather, 
it  centers  around  motivation  drives,  the  will 
of  a  large  percentage  of  people  to  have  small 
rather  than  large  families.  The  role  of  mass 
communications  media  can  be  crucial  in 
motivating  people  to  use  the  fertility  con- 
trols that  science  perfects.  Obviously,  one 
can't  force  families  to  limit  the  number  of 
children  they  will  liave.  They  must  be  per- 
suaded that  it  is  to  their  advantage. 

To  check  overpopulation  In  the  United 
States  (our  greatest  danger  second  only  to 
nuclear  war)  there  Is  needed,  as  I  have  said, 
not  only  more  medical  research  for  better 
means  of  contzac^tion,  but  also — and 
equally  important — an  intensive  nationwide 
program  to  change  existing  attitudes  as  to 
what  Is  the  ideal  family  size. 

The  time  for  decision  is  1966.  I  hope  to 
see  in  1966  the  appointment  of  a  Presidential 
/task  force  to  study  the  Nation's  problems. 
I  tarust  that  by  1967  this  Presidential  task 
force  win  come  up  with  its  report,  including 
an  optimum  population  timetable.  And  dur- 
J  Ing  1968,  I  hope  a  nationwide  motivation 
program  will  be  started,  using  all  media  of 
communication,  to  educate  all  strata  of  our 
society  to  the  advantages,  in  fact  to  the 
necessity,  of  having  smaller  families. 

We  in  the  United  SUtes  have  a  choice: 
Intolerable  overcrowding  in  cities  and  sub- 
urbs, higher  Uxes,  too  few  schools,  inade- 
quate housing,  insufficient,  perhaps  polluted 
water.  insurmounUble  traffic  problems,  and 
little  unspoiled  land  left  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. Or  we  can  check  otir  population  growth 
by  making  small  families  the  American  ideal. 

I  think  the  choice  is  clear.  But  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  make  the  choice,  and  the 
time  for  decision  and  for  definitive  action 
Is  now. 

[From  the  New  Tork  (N.Y.)  Times, 
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STMPOsnnc  Asks  VS.  TntcTAxu  To  Coimoi. 

POPUI^TION  Obowth 

(By  Lawrence  E.  Davles) 
San  Fbancbco.  January  16. — ^The  ^point- 
ment  of  a  Presidential  panel  of  outstanding 


scientists  and  economists  to  produce  a 
population  timetable  was  urged  here  today. 

One  recommendation  by  speakers  at  a  2- 
day  symposium  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Center,  it  came  from  Oeorge 
J.  Hecht,  publisher  of  Parents  magartne.  He 
said  the  panel  should  "try  to  fig:ure  out  what 
is  the  optimum  population"  of  this  country. 

The  task  force  presumably  will  conclude 
that  the  United  SUtes  should  grow  in  popu- 
lation at  a  more  moderate  pace  than  It  Is 
now  growing,"  he  went  on.  "It  should  try 
to  recommend  what  rate  of  population 
growth  Is  best  both  for  the  ec<»>omy  and  for 
the  health,  welfare,  education,  and  happlnees 
of  the  people  In  It.  and  at  what  rate  we  should 
Increase  our  ntunber  of  hoeplUls  and  our 
supply  of  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers, 
and  teachers,  and  at  what  rate  of  growth  we 
can  build  additional  highways,  and  provide 
water  enough  for  our  dtlaenry,  to  keep  pace 
with  our  Increasing  population." 
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Mr.  Hecht  also  urged  formation  of  a  citi- 
zens committee  "to  encotirage  smaller  fami- 
lies." Moreover,  he  said  he  hoped  the  Ad- 
vertising Council  would  soon  be  "preparing 
advertisements  based  on  the  theme  that  large 
fanUllee  are  not  tJie  Anierlcan  Ideal." 

He  contended  that  family  planning  "Isn't 
Just  for  poor  people,  it  Is  for  everyone." 

"Even  when  they  can  afford  It  there  Is  the 
question  of  an  ethical  obligation  on  the  t>art 
of  the  well-off  to  limit  their  families,"  Mr. 
Hecht  continued.  "All  people,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  must  consider  the  nightmare  of 
crowdedness  and  limited  opportunities  for 
work  and  creative  leisure  that  will  confront 
their  grandchildren." 

Dr.  Robert  C.  North,  professor  of  political 
science  at  Stanford  University,  declared  that 
change  In  Intimate  habits  and  patterns  of 
living  were  Inescapable  because  of  the  boom- 
ing population. 

Compared  with  what  he  believes  is  In  pros- 
pect he  found  social  security  numbers  and 
Zip  codes  no  more  than  preliminary  irrita- 
tions. 

"It  Is  not  enough  to  have  a  contraceptive 
pill,"  he  said.  "People  must  be  willing  to 
Uke  it — In  many  cases  not  merely  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  unwanted  children,  but  also  to 
prevent  the  birth  of  deeply  wanted,  even 
longed-for  children.  The  time  may  not  be 
far  off  when  some  societies,  at  least,  may  find 
themselves  forced  to  Ux  families  for  more 
than  a  minimal  number  of  offspring." 

Criticism  was  leveled  yesterday  by  sym- 
posium participants  at  the  medical  profes- 
sion, the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  poli- 
ticians for  birth  control  delays  aroiuid  the 
world.  Today,  Dr.  Russel  V.  Lee,  a  Palo  Alto 
physician  and  SUte  Department  ccmsulUnt, 
added  lawyers  to  the  list  of  social  system 
laggards. 

Associate  Justice  Stanley  Mosk,  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court,  the  symposium's 
last  scheduled  speaker,  said  ha  could  not 
plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge  that  the  law 
was  one  of  the  inhibiting  forces,  nor  would 
he  confeas  total  guilt. 

In  a  paper  reviewing  legal  aspects  of  con- 
traceptives, abortion,  sterilization,  and  other 
matters  related  to  population,  he  said  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  were  now  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  the  existence  of  problems  caused  by 
the  population  explosion. 

"We  are  beginning  to  tool  up  for  a  long 
campaign  of  attrition,"  be  said.  "Whether 
contraception,  in  the  form  of  the  pUl  or 
other  devices,  can  save  mankind  from  bis 
fecundity  must  now  be  answered  by  fields 
other  than  the  law. 

Terbi^M  the  first  concern  must  be  public 
opinion.  More  people  than  we  sospect  refer 
to  the  population  ezploalan  In  the  terms  of 
Harry  S.  Truman:  'I  don't  beUere  in  that 
hooey." " 
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THE  mOH-RISK  AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  £>odd],  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy  to  an  In-depth 
investigation  of  the  high-risk  automobile 
Insurance  Industry. 

Senator  Dodd  has  brought  to  light  a 
significant  number  of  facts  and  flgiires 
pointing  toward  many  abuses  of  the 
present  system  of  regulating  the  high- 
risk  tuito  Insurance  business. 

The  failure  rate  among  these  com- 
panies Is  8.9  percent,  an  appalling  sta- 
tistic especially  when  contrasted  to  the 
1.2  percent  rate  among  businesses  and 
0.2  percent  among  banks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rbcord  three  newspaper 
pieces  describing  and  endorsing  Senator 
DooD's  work  in  this  area:  First,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
entitled  "Rx  for  Auto  Insurance";  sec- 
ond, an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Senate  Survey  Finds  States 
Lax  in  Regulating  Insurance  Firms"; 
and,  third,  an  editorial  from  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  entitled  "Threat  of  New 
Federal  Controls  Is  Ralsed--Senator 
DoDD  Urges  States  To  Act  Immediately." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  tbe  Waatalngton  Star.  Feb.  33.   1966) 

RX    roi    A17TO    IMSUIANCS 

Let's  tuppoM  you're  driving  home  aome 
night  and  a  motorist  Insured  by  a  high- 
risk  company  hits  your  car.  The  accident 
puts  you  In  the  hospital,  runs  up  several 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  medical  expenses 
and  cuts  off  your  paycheck  for  4  months. 
The  court  awards  you  enoiigh  to  cover  at 
least  your  expenses.  But  the  Insxirance 
cotnpany  in  the  meantime  goes  bankrupt. 
So  you  get  nothing. 

That's  the  kind  of  true  case  history  that 
has  flUed  the  files  of  Senator  Dodd,  of  Con- 
necticut, as  his  Antltriut  Subcommittee  con- 
tinues to  collect  data  on  high-risk  insurance 
company  bankruptcies.  The  Senator  does 
not  exaggerate  when  he  calls  the  situation 
"appalling." 

In  a  floor  speech  the  other  day.  the  law- 
maker noted  that  since  1900  a  total  of  58 
cocnpanles  doing  business  In  high-risk  auto 
Insurance  have  failed.  In  going  to  the  wall, 
thoa*  firms  have  left  well  over  a  million  per- 
sons without  insurance.  In  the  past  2  years 
alone  Si  high-risk  firms  have  collapsed. 

Senator  Dodo  did  not  enter  lightly  upon 
ttUs  Investigation.  He  represents  a  State 
that  dominates  the  insurance  industry,  and 
his  willingness  to  plow  ahead  anyway  has 
Indicated  the  strength  of  a  New  England 
conscience  when  faced  with  a  challenge. 

It  Is  the  very  fact  that  the  Industry  has 
always  been  a  symtiol  of  integrity  that  par- 
ticularly disturbs  the  Senator.  And  he  puts 
this  recent  unsavory  aspect  In  perspective 
by  comparing  Insurance  with  another  sym- 
bol of  financial  probity,  the  Nation's  banks. 
In  the  past  a  years  14  banks  have  failed,  he 
notes,  equal  to  one- tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  number  ot  such  insUtutions.  By 
contrast,  nearly  9  percent  ot  all  high-risk 
auto  Insurance  firms  have  tailed  In  the  same 
period. 

Traditionally  the  Insurance  Industry  has 
been  regulated  by  the  Individual  States 
rather  than  by  Washington.  That  Is  the 
way  Senator  Dodo  would  like  to  keep  things. 
In  his  words.  "Federal  control  of  the  in- 
surance Industry  would  be  to  me  a  rattMT 
dUtasteful  altamaUve." 


But  he  also  wanu  that  BUte  regulation 
Is  now  not  adequately  protecting  the  con- 
sumer. 

Back  In  the  1980's,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  was  established  to 
protect  bank  depositors.  It  has  magnlfl- 
cenUy  fulfilled,  through  good  times  and  bad. 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  created.  The 
Senator  is  certainly  justified  in  suggesting  a 
similar  mechanism  for  blgb-rlsk  auto  insur- 
ance In  the  preeent  climate  of  bankruptcies. 
The  scandal  is  tainting  the  entire  industry. 
Unless  something  on  the  order  of  the 
FDIC  is  forthcoming,  the  pro^>ect  of  far 
more  drastic  Federal  control  seems  Inevi- 
table. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  21,  1908) 

SXNATl    StTmVKT    FlNDS    STATES    LAX    IN    RBOU- 
LATTNO  ImVXANCX  TOiMB 

(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 

The  Insurance  Industry  produces  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  In  State  taxes  and  feee,  but 
of  every  dollar  collected,  not  a  State  In  the 
Nation  spends  more  than  a  dime  watching 
the  Insurance  Industry. 

Nine  States — where  811  Insurance  com- 
panlee  of  all  types  are  chartered  and  where 
another  0.341  do  bxislness — had  no  Insurance 
examiners  at  all,  a  survey  by  the  Senate 
Antltr\ut  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
showed. 

Another  8  States  had  only  12  examiners 
to  keep  tabs  on  another  169  Insurance  com- 
panies that  call  the  States  home  and  3,815 
more  that  do  business  there. 

In  Minnesota,  the  State  Insurance  com- 
missioner has  been  Indicted  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  with  18  other  persons  on  charges 
of  fraud  stanunlng  from  the  operations  of 
a  company  under  bis  supervision. 

In  Mississippi.  Stata  officials  spend  little 
more  than  a  p>enny  on  regulation  out  of 
every  dollar  they  collect  from  the  Insurance 
companies  In  that  State — the  lowest  ratio 
In  the  country. 

New  York,  with  the  highest  ratio  and  the 
biggest  regulatory  budget,  spends  about  8 
centa. 

Tet  the  American  public  pays  more  than 
$43  billion  a  year  for  Insvu-ance  policies — 
about  9  cents  out  of  every  dollar  they  spend. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut, has  suggested  that  Federal  regula- 
tion may  be  required  in  short  order,  at  least 
In  the  auto  insurance  field. 

High-risk  auto  insurance  companies  have 
been  folding  at  an  appalling  rata,  Dooo  said 
In  a  Senate  q>eech  last  week.  Almost  one 
of  every  10  companies  In  the  field  have  od- 
lapaed  in  the  last  2  years,  he  said. 

"The  simple  fact,"  Dodd  said,  "Is  that  dtata 
regulation  is  not  adequately  protecting  the 
consumer,  and  at  all  ooeta,  he  must  be  pro- 
tected." 

Since  1984,  Dodo  said.  31  of  some  350  high- 
risk  auto  insurance  companies — or  8.9  per- 
cent— have  failed.  Over  the  past  6  years,  he 
added.  58  companies  collapsed,  leaving  more 
than  a  million  motorlsta  without  Insurance. 

They  also  left  more  than  $100  million  In 
accident  claims  up  In  the  air,  a  subcommittee 
Investigation  directed  by  Dooo  showed.  The 
resulta  were  released  over  the  weekend. 

The  corporate  collapses  were  heaviest  In 
Illinois  (with  14  since  1980),  Pennsylvania 
(with  7),  and  Missouri  (with  8).  Eleven  of 
the  68  firms  that  flzsled  had  authority  to 
operata  In  a  docen  <»'  more  States. 

In  Maryland,  where  earlier  savings  and 
loan  sc«mdals  had  created  a  furor  In  the 
Insurance  department,  two  firms  writing 
high-risk  auto  policies  went  under,  both 
since  1984. 

The  suboonunlttee's  Investigation  showed 
that  the  auto  insurance  field  Is  ready-made 
for  operators  bent  on  a  fast  buck. 

With  motorists  In  one  Btata  altar  another 
DOW  required  to  buy  Instirance,  oompanles 


competing  to  offer  the  lowest  rates  have 
tended  to  concentrate  on  the  beet  risks. 

Subcommittee  Counsel  Dean  Sharp  said 
the  so-called  bad  risks  often  Include  not 
only  "drivers  with  miserable  records,"  but 
"old  people,  students,  servicemen,  Negroes 
and  orientals"  as  weU. 

According  to  Michigan  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner Allen  Mayerson,  many  drivers  have 
had  their  Insurance  policies  with  standard 
firms  dropped  or  canceled  "for  reasons  which 
do  not  seem  completely  Justifiable." 

BLAMES   APATHY 

Driven  to  high-risk  companies,  motorists 
are  In  no  position  to  be  fussy.  Lax  or  inef- 
fective State  regulation  leaves  the  field  wide 
open  for  sllcksters. 

"Public  apathy  and,  less  understandably, 
apathy  among  the  balance  of  the  Industry, 
which  constitutes  an  overwhelming  majority, 
account  for  some  of  the  gains  registered,  to 
date,  by  these  alien  elemente,"  according  to 
South  Carolina  Insurance  CommlssloneS' 
Charles  W.  Oambrell. 

Dodd  said  he  considers  many  State  Insur- 
ance departments  excellent,  but  stressed  that 
"there  are  others  whose  record  Is  less  envi- 
able." 

MIMNXSOTA    CASE 

In  Minnesota,  reporte  to  the  subcommit- 
tee said  that  more  than  $3  million  was  taken 
out  of  American  Allied  Insurance  Co.,  of  St. 
Paul,  by  iu  officers  before  It  collapsed  last 
summer. 

Minnesota  Attorney  General  Robert  W. 
Mattson  said  policyholders'  money  was  used 
for  such  items  as  a  lake  home  and  a  speed- 
boat for  one  company  official. 

Tet  a  prompt  investigation,  Mattson  said, 
would  have  shown  that  American  Allied  "was 
Insolvent  on  the  day  it  commenced  business." 

While  It  started  out  vrith  high-risk  auto 
Insurance,  Mattson  added,  American  Allied 
also  reinsured  other  companies  for  risky  fire, 
wind,  hail,  and  crop  damage  policies  before  It 
was  even  licensed  to  move  Into  those  fields. 

Indicted  on  Federal  fraud  and  conspiracy 
charges  last  fall,  Minnesota  Insurance  Com- 
missioner Cyrus  R.  Magnusson,  now  on  leave, 
sent  out  an  appeal  last  month  to  his  fellow 
Insurance  commissioners  and  Industry  offi- 
cials for  money  to  fight  the  charges. 

Magnusson  asked  for  contributions  to  the 
Cy  Magnusson  Defense  Fund  so  that  "a  prece- 
dent cannot  be  established  whereby  Federal 
power  can  be  insinuated  into  State  insurance 
regulation  and  rehabilitation  of  comptanles  is 
made  hacardoiu  to  the  State  conunlssioner." 
He  has  reportedly  gotten  $8,500  In  contribu- 
tions so  far. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1944  that  the 
Insurance  Industry  was  Interstate  In  nattire, 
but  the  Federal  Government  was  kept  from 
regulating  it  the  next  year  under  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  late  Senator  Pat  McCar- 
ran.  Democrat,  of  Nevada. 

In  November,  Senator  Roman  Hbuska,  Re- 
publican, of  Nebraska,  a  member  of  the  In- 
vestigating sul>commlttee,  endorsed  contin- 
ued State  regulation.  He  argued  that  fail- 
ures In  the  high-risk  auto  Insurance  field 
were  not  disproportionately  high. 

POIMTS  TO  BANKS 

Dooo,  however,  said  that  the  8.9-percent 
failure  rate  over  the  past  2  years  Is  89  times 
higher  than  It  was  for  banks.  "The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  banking  public,"  he  added,  "is 
completely  Insured  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  bank  Insolvencies." 

DooD.  whose  home  State  is  headquarters 
for  some  of  the  Nation's  biggest  insurance 
companies,  said  he  considers  outright  Fed- 
•rml  control  rather  distasteful.  But  be  said 
a  Federal  guarantee  fund  or  something  akin 
to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion may  be  worthwhile. 

The  Senator  said  he  didn't  see  how  State 
regulation  could  be  considered  adequate 
when  It  "generally  doeant  maintain  exanU- 
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nen  sufficient  In  number  to  carefully  analyse 
the  financial  standing  ol;  thousands  of  In- 
surance companies." 

According  to  1964  figures,  he  added.  State 
insurance  departmenta  operate  on  marginal 
budgeu  averaging  only  about  4  percent  of  the 
ta.xes  and  fees  the  Insurance  companies  pay 
their  States.  Only  $29.9  million  was  spent 
on  Insurance  regulation  la  1964  while  insur- 
ance companies  paid  Uhe  States  $737  0 
mlUlon. 

DISTRICT    SIXTH    jitlCHEST 

The  States  that  spent  the  least.  In  relation 
to  their  Income  from  the  insurance  industry 
were  In  order,  Mississippi.  Ohio,  Oklahoma 
Missouri,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Connecticut  and 
Minnesota.  None  budgeted  more  than  2.15 
centa  of  the  Insurance  ta»  dollar  for  Insur- 
ance regulation.  , 

The  DUtrlct  of  Columbl|i,  which  budgeted 
6.24  cents,  ranked  sixth  hilghest.  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  which  spent  about  3  cent*  each, 
ranked  33d  and  34th,  respectively. 

States  without  any  examiners  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  subcommittee's  survey,  were 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  DeUware,  Idaho, 
Mississippi.  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  West 
Virginia.  Yet  Arizona  and  Mississippi  alone 
had  the  prime  responslbUity  for  checking  on 
the  financial  stability  of  4(M  insurance  com- 
p.'jnles  chartered  in  their  atBtes. 

New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  had  only  one 
examiner  each;  Maine  and  Montana,  two- 
Oregon  and  Wyoming,  thrd^. 

NINK    KXAMINnd    HniE 

The  District  of  Columbia,  with  50  com- 
panies chartered  here  and  mother  630  doing 
business,  had  9  examiners.  Virginia  had 
10  examiners  for  846  companies,  96  of  them 
homegrown.  Maryland,  with  57  companies 
chartered  in  the  State  and  another  752  In 
business  there,  had  12  examiners. 

New  York  had  342  examiners  for  736  com- 
panies. 

"No  State  insurance  department,  none  of 
the  50   States,  U  going  to  be  any  stronger 
than  the  weakest  examiner  they   have  on  • 
their  payroll."  one  witnes*  testified  before 
the  subcommittee.  j 

In  some  of  the  States  thdt  have  no  insur- 
ance examiners  of  their  iwn,  private  ac- 
counting firms  are  hired  to  make  the  checks 

Dodo  said  he  had  no  Illusions  about  getting 
a  perfect  system  of  Insunance  regulation. 
But,  he  said,  "what  we  are  getUng  now  Is 
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not  even  within  shoutlne 
ideal,"  ^ 


4lstance  of  this 
Commerce, 


Is 
To 


[From  the  Journal  of 
Feb.  24,  1988J 
Thrxat     op     New     Pederah     Contkols 

Raised — Senator    Dodd    XMass   States 

Act  Immediatelt 

(By  Alexander  Plloone) 

A  short  while  back  we  a]l<)Wed  as  how  the 
substandard  risk  automobUe  Insurance  mar- 
ket a  relaUvely  insignificant  segment  of  the 
business,  could  turn  out  to  be  the  "AchUles 
Heel  of  State  regulation,  unless  the  com- 
panies and  the  State  regulatory  authorities 
pay  more  att«nUon  than  btu  been  given  to 
aate  to  the  cleansing  of  thjs  obviously  un- 
pleasant fringe  of  the  buslnt$s.  It  Is  a  full- 
blown threat  as  of  now. 

Since  1960,  some  58  high-risk  auto  Insur- 
ance companies  went  under  leaving  over  a 
million  persons  without  losurance  This 
plus  other  developments,  harf  provided  am- 
Muniaon  for  those  who  would  prefer 
stronger  Federal  supervision  of  the  business 


Perhaps,  there  are  some  Insurance  execu- 
tives among  us  who  do  not  want  State  regu- 
lation to  continue.  If  this  view  is  widely 
shared  by  pe<^le  within  the  Industry  then 
efforta  should  be  started  to  determine  where 
such  defections  exist. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Antitrust  Subc<»n- 
mlttee,  of  which  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  U  chairman,  has 
the  oontlniUng  responsibility  of  studying 
the  effectiveness  oif  the  system  of  State 
regulation  of  insurance. 

In  a  speech  last  week  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.    Mr.  Dodd,  who  has  been  called 
the  congressional  watchdog  of  the  insurance 
business,  revealed  that  nearly  i  of  every  lo 
high-risk    auto    insurance    companies    had 
failed  m  the  last  2  years,  leaving  more  than 
half  a  mlUlon  persons  without  protection. 
He  said  the  situaUon  was  appalUng  and  added 
that  It  may  be  time  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pass  legislation   unless   the  States 
take  immediate  and  sufficient  action      The 
words  "immediate"  and  "sufficient"  should  be 
underUned.        And,  any  acUon  taken  on  a 
State  level  would  be  futUe  unless  the  com- 
panies cooperated  fully  and  wholeheartedly. 
point  stressed 
The      Senator      from      Connecticut      also 
stressed  a  point  which  should,  by  now,  be  Im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  all  Insurance  people 
It   Is   this:    "The   legislative  history   of   the 
McCarran  Act  clearly  Indicates  that  Congress 
*a8  making  only  a  conditional  delegaUon  of 
authority  to  the  States,  to  be  reconsidered 
If    the    States    should    demonstrate    an    In- 
ability to  properly  serve  the  public  Interest " 
The  Senator  was  kind  enough  to  stress  the 
excellent  record  of  some  State  Insurance  de- 
partmenta and  to  assert  his  personal  support 
of  State  regulation  as  best  suited  for  supervi- 
sion of  the  insurance  Industry  "because  It  is 
at   the   level   most   aware   of   the  local   and 
regional  needs  of  the  consumer."    The  Sena- 
tor, like  most  public  figures,  is  subject  to  a 
multitude  of  pressures,  poUUcal  and  other- 
vrtse,  and  he  may  be  forced  to  take  steps  that 
are  contrary  to  his  personal  convictions. 

The  bald  fact,  as  the  Senator  sees  It  U  that 
State  regulation,  in  toto,  is  not  adequately 
protecting  the  consumer,  and  at  all  coste 
he  must  be  protected. 

Mr.  Dodd,  in  his  speech  l>efore  the  Senate 
raised  these  questions,  questions  which  every 
responsible  person  in  the  Insurance  Industry 
should  be  prepared  to  answer: 

"Can  a  form  of  regulation  be  adequate 
which  allows  virtually  9  percent  of  the  high- 
risk  automobUe  insurance  companies  in  the 
Nation  to  fall  over  a  2-year  period,  leaving 
considerably  more  than  half  a  million  per- 
sons without  Insiu^nce?" 

"Can  a  form  of  regulation  be  adequate 
which  generally  doesn't  maintain  examiners 
sufficient  in  number  to  carefully  analyze  the 
financial  standing  of  thousands  of  Insurance 
companies?" 

"Can  a  form  of  regulation  be  adequate  In 
which  at  least  six  of  the  States  have  three 
or  less  examiners  and  at  least  nine  States 
have  no  examiners  at  all?" 

'■Can  a  form  of  regulation  be  adequate 
which  Is  operated  on  a  marginal  budget  of 
usually  less  than  4  percent  of  the  premium 
taxes  and  fees  collected  from  insurance  com- 
panies by  the  States?" 
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'There  are  alternatives  not  amounting  to 
outright  Federal  control  v^ch  would  pro- 
tect the  public  from  these  many  Insolvencies. 
An  approach  simUar  to  that  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  In  banking  or 
a  Federal  Guaranty  Fund  are  possibilities 
which  have  merit. 

"The  time  may  be  at  hand  to  begin  ex- 
ploring the  feasibility  of  these  and  other 
possible  legislative  solutions  to  this  very  seri- 
ous problem  before  the  American  pubUc  suf- 
fers any  further  Injustices."  the  Senator 
said. 

As  we  said  earlier,  the  time  for  carping  has 
passed.  Indeed  editorializing  is  of  Uttle  help 
What  must  be  so  evident  Is  the  fact  that 
the  insurance  commissioners  should  appoint 
a  competent  aU-lndu«try  committee  and  staff 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thw-lties  and  solve  the  high  risk  problem 
and  other  problems  affecting  the  private  in- 
surance concept  and  State  regulation  of  In- 
surance. The  integrity  of  the  private  In- 
surance business  U  on  trial  and  we  must 
have  faith  that  both  the  commissioners  and 
the  companies  wUl  cooperate  and  come 
through  with  needful  solutions 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  moriflng  business?  If  not  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


is 
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PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION 
FISCAL  1966 


1 


srmoNo  EFPORt 

riiL'L'"!^*!"  .***  ^  °^  carping  and  edlto- 
^Islng.  but  sincere  executive  must  make 
•very  eflort-and  do  It  now-to  prevent  even 
tte  smaOlest  black  mark  from  spotting  the 
nnage  of  effective  State  regulation 


PEDERAL   CONTROL 

Although  no  system  of  supervision  can 
hope  to  achieve  perfection.  Senator  Dodd 
said,  'we  know  that  no  type  of  Federal  con- 
urol  would  tolerate  a  failure  rate  of  the  mag- 
iiltude  of  that  presenUy  occurring  in  high- 
risk  automobile  insurance" 

Complete  Federal  regulation  of  Insurance 
may  be  undesirable.  Senator  Dodd  said  "but 
we  have  a  critical  problem  In  the  high-risk 
automobile  Insurance  area  today,  one  which 
needs  serious  attention.  If  the  States  do  not 
immediately  and  sufficlenUy  respond  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  left  with  no 
alternative  but   to   itself  respond 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (S.  2791)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tlOTi  for  the  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
Judgment  that  the  Senate  is  about  to 
start  a  session  of  the  Senate  which  will 
result  in  a  series  of  votes,  probably  before 
the  day  is  over,  which  may  be  as  Impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  this  Republic  as  any 
series  of  votes  ever  cast  to  the  history  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  at  least. 
Irrespective  of  how  we  feel  about  the 
issue,  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
have  the  attendance  of  their  elected  rep- 
resentaUves  In  the  Senate  on  tills  very 
critical  occasion  and,  therefore,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  for 
a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

fNo.40Leg.j 


.Mkeii 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Ellender 

Fannin 


Fulbrtght  Pastore 

iDouye  Prouty 

Jackson  TTiissi  11.  S  C 

Javlw  Russell,  Oa. 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Saltonstall 

Long,  Mo.  Smith 

Mansfield  T&lmadgc 

Mclntyre  Tydinsi 

Mondale  Winiama,  N  J 

Monroney  Toung,  Ohio 
Morse 
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Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Briwstsx]  Is  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Cbusch],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lattschi]  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  A  Quo- 
rum Is  not  present. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  be  directed  to 
request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


AUott 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Hlckeniooper 

MusUe 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  V». 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  V» 

Jordan,  N.C. 

PeU 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Prozmlre 

0*rlson 

Kennedy,  NT. 

Randolph 

OiM 

Kucbel 

Rlblooff 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Robertson 

CiirtU 

Magnuson 

Scott 

DIrknen 

McCarthy 

Simpson 

Dominlck 

McCloUan 

Smathen 

Douglas 

McOee 

Sparkman 

Eaatlnnd 

McOovarn 

Stennls 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Symington 

Pong 

Metcall 

Thurmond 

Oott 

Miller 

Tower 

Gnietilng 

Montoya 

Williams.  Del. 

Harris 

Morton 

Tarborough 

Hart 

Moes 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hanke 

Mundt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
In  the  chair) .    A  quorum  Is  present. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  briefly  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment, which  I  shall  offer  at  the  end  of 
the  statement.  I  may  at  a  later  hoiir 
offer  a  second  sunendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  thesis  of  my 
case  against  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate  Is  that  the  bill  goes  far  beyond 
what  Its  proponents  claim  for  It.  The 
pending  bill  Is  a  policy  bill.  The  pend- 
ing bill  greatly  enlarges  American  for- 
eign policy  In  Asia.  The  pending  bill 
is  pregnant  with  a  policy  that  will  lead 
to  the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Asia. 
The  "pending  bill,  in  my  opinion,  greatly 
endangers  the  development  of  world  war 
three.  Therefore  I  think  that  the  pol- 
icies inherent  in  the  bill  should  not  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  without  restric- 
tions being  placed  upon  the  bill. 

It  is  my  view,  as  I  expressed  In  some 
depth  last  Friday,  that  this  bUl  greatly 
weakens  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

It  Is  a  bill  that  would  greatly  enlarge 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  President. 
It  is  a  bill  that  would  give  determination 
by  way  of  the  exercise  of  what  I  consider 
to  be.  for  the  fiscal  year  1966-67.  almost 
unlimited  discretionary  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  There- 
fore, I  think  that  the  bill  should  be  de- 
feated. 

When  we  finally  come  to  the  roUcall 
on  the  bill,  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill, 
and  when  I  vote  against  the  bill. 
I  shall  not  be  voting  to  let  down  Amer- 


ican boys  in  southeast  Asia.  But  I  shall 
be  voting  to  try  to  save  the  lives  of  many 
who.  in  my  Judgment,  will  be  sent  into 
Asia  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that 
I  expressed  in  some  detail  last  Friday  my 
answer  to  the  oft-repeated — but  im- 
founded — charge  that  those  of  us  who 
oppose  the  President's  policies  in  south- 
east Asia  have  no  substitute  plan. 

We  have  a  substitute  plan,  a  plan  that 
we  have  expressed  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  sup- 
port the  position  of  General  Gavin.  I 
support  the  aiclave  approach  which 
would  afford  an  opportirnity  for  other 
nations  to  come  in  and  live  up  to  their 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  enforce  the  peace  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  President,  with  those  preliminary 
remarks.  I  now  proceed  with  my  formal 
statement  in  support  of  my  position  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

What  is  printed  In  the  hearings  is 
enough  to  destroy  the  claim  that  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  Gavln- 
Kennan  proposal  for  Vietnam  and  the 
administration  objective.  The  adminis- 
tration objective  in  South  Vietnam, 
which  is  quite  different  from  $my  alleged 
commitment,  is  one  of  clearing  the 
country  for  them  of  the  Vietcong,  and 
restoring  Oenersd  Ky  to  full  control  over 
the  people  and  territory  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Only  then  will  we  be  prepared  for 
any  elections.  That  is  what  was  in  the 
President's  Honolulu  speech,  and  here  is 
the  military  funding  that  will  be  needed 
to  carry  it  out. 

We  are  going  to  go  to  elections  when 
we  destroy  large  numbers  of  Vietcong. 
We  are  going  to  go  to  elections  when  we 
have  "pacified"  the  country  and  put  Ky 
in  power.  We  are  going  to  go  to  elec- 
tions when  we  can  be  sure  that  Ky  is 
going  to  win  the  election.  However,  if 
we  had  elections  controlled  by  Commu- 
nists, then  we  would  have  much  to  say 
and  to  deprecate. 

Much  of  the  talk  of  the  leaders  of 
our  Government  about  elections  in  South 
Vietnam  spells  out  the  word  "hypocrisy." 
I  think  we  are  highly  hypocritical  in 
regard  to  our  allegation  that  we  seek 
elections.  I  think  we  also  seek  con- 
trolled elections  in  Vietnam,  in  that  we 
only  want  them  when  we  control  the 
country. 

I  point  to  Secretary  McNamara 's 
statement  on  page  105  of  the  hearings 
in  response  to  a  question  by  Senator 
SMrrH,  for  this  colloquy  shows  the  preg- 
nancy of  this  bill  with  new  foreign 
policy. 

I  read  from  the  hearings : 

Senator  SurrH.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  there 
any  plans  to  escalate  and  step  up  the  offen- 
sive in  Vietnam? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Well,  there  are  prep- 
arations being  made,  and  they  are  reflected 
in  this  fiscal  19M  supplement,  for  substan- 
tially Increasing  our  deployments  to  South 
Vietnam  and  raising  the  rate  of  activity  of 
our  air  units  there.  Whether  or  not  we  will 
carry  out  such  higher  rates  of  activities  and 
actually  deploy  all  of  those  additional  forces 
Is  a  decision  that  only  the  President  can 
make,  and  no  such  decision  has  yet  been 
made.  His  instruction  to  us  Is  to  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  such  higher  deployments  and 


such  higher  rates  of  activity  should  the  need 
for  them  arise. 

Senator  Smith.  If  thare  aren't  any  am- 
munition shortages  In  the  Vietnam  fighting 
and  If  there  aren't  any  plans  to  escalate  and 
step  up  the  fighting  In  Vietnam,  then  why 
have  you  recently  opened  a  half  dozen  or 
more  ammunition  plants  directed  to  start 
operations  on  Increased  ammunitions? 

Secretary  McNaicaka.  To  be  prepared  to 
support  higher  deployments  and  higher  rates 
of  activity.  We  have  laid  out  over  the  period 
of  the  next  18  months — through  June  1967 — 
possible  levels  of  deployment,  and  possible 
rates  of  activity  which  are  higher  than  pres- 
ent levels  of  deployment  and  rates  of  activity, 
and  In  order  to  be  prepared  to  support  them, 
we  are  requesting  funds  to  procure  the  am- 
munition for  such  higher  deployments  and 
higher  rates  of  activity. 

Elsewhere,  Secretary  McNamara  was 
pressed  by  Senator  McClellan  to  de- 
scribe and  define  our  military  strategy 
and  tactics  in  Vietnam,  llie  Senator's 
question  appears  on  page  112  of  the 
hearing  record  and  it  was : 

Are  we  going  to  continue  fighting  what 
appears  to  be  a  holding  action? 

I  read  further  from  the  hearings: 
Secretary  McNamara.  I  don't  believe  that 
we  would  characterize  our  present  military 
strategy  or  present  tactics  as  holding  actions. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  taking  the  offensive, 
seeking  to  find  and  destroy  the  enemy  bases 
and  forces,  and  we  propose  to  continue  to 
follow  that  strategy  and  tactic,  using  what- 
ever forces  are  required  to  accomplish  it  In 
order  to  convince  the  Vietcong  and  particu- 
larly the  North  Vietnamese  who  are  directing 
their  operations,  that  they  cannot  win  In  the 
south,  and  therefore,  must  cease  their  at- 
tempt to  subvert  and  destroy  the  political 
institutions  of  the  south. 

Senator  McClkllan.  That  Is  why  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  It  Is  prlnoarlly  a  holding 
action.  We  are  Just  going  to  bold  on  and 
show  them  they  can't  win. 

May  I  have  order.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  attempted  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Senators.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  continue  to  read: 

Secretary  McNamasa.  No  sir.  As  I  have 
said,  our  military  strategy  which  is  associated 
with  the  political  objective  of  preserving 
the  right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny  Is  to  find  and  destroy 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces 
operating  in  South  Vietnam. 

A  few  sentences  later,  the  Secretary 
added: 

If  the  circumstances  change,  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  add  greater  force,  if  the  military 
risk  associated  with  our  present  policy  In- 
creases beyond  the  limits  we  presently  see. 
It  might  be  desirable  or  necessary  In  the 
future  to  modify  that  strategy    (deleted). 

This,  of  course,  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  Honolulu  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  Honolulu  airport  on  Febru- 
ary 6,  when  he  said: 

We  will  leave  here  determined  not  only  to 
achieve  victory  over  aggression,  but  to  win 
victory  over  hunger,  disease,  and   despair. 

Today's  press  informs  us  once  again 
that  General  Ky  intends  to  reunify  both 
North  and  South  under  his  command. 
Despite  his  many  statements  to  that 
effect,  they  have  never  been  rejected  by 
the  American  Government.  We  finance 
and  support  Ky;  we  maintain  him  and 
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his  coterie  of  ruling  getierals  in  com- 
mand in  South  Vietnam.  They  are  our 
responsibility.  When  Ky  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  his  government  to  "go 
North"  he  Is  reiterating  what  President 
Diem  declared  the  policy  of  his  govem- 
-.  ment  to  be  in  1955,  a  policy  for  which 
he  claimed  American  support. 
'  Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning,  on  page  A-13.  we  have  a 
story  under  the  headllLne  "Ky  Says 
Saigon's  Task  Is  To  'LibeiJate'  North." 

The  article  reads: 

South  Vletnariiese  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  believes  his  country  has  the  "noble  and 
supreme  task"  of  '•liberatlOg  the  North  and 
reunifying  the  fatherland.'' 

Ky  made  the  statement  in  a  speech  on 
February  21  during  a  public  seminar  in 
Saigon,  but  word  of  It  be<Jame  available  In 
Washington  only  yesterday. 

In  calling  for  reunlflcatlan  of  the  North, 
Ky  said  "we  cannot  betray  the  4,000  years  of 
our  history,  and  •  •  •  we  oannot  betray  the 
sacrifices  in  bones  and  blood  made  by  our 
ancestors  and  our  sons  atid  brothers,  and 
•  •  •  we  cannot  let  the  millions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  people  continue  to  endure 
these  sufferings  under  the  yoke  of  Chi- 
nese colonlallstB  and  their  Horth  Vietnamese 
puppet  administration's   lackeys." 

Ky  has  made  similar  statements  in  the 
past,  but  this  appeared  to  toe  the  first  of  its 
kind  since  his  Honolulu  meeting  last  month 
with  President  Johnson.  Kj's  talk  of  "liber- 
ating" the  North  Is  directly  at  odds  with  the 
Johnson  policy. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  repeatedly  said  that  the 
United  SUtes  Is  not  threatening  the  exist- 
ence of  the  North  Vietnaniase  regime  and  is 
not  attempting  to  alter  Its!  Communist  form 
of  government.  i 

BILL   AUTHORHaCS  COMBIKED  ^AR  rORCI  FONDED 
DEFENSE   DEPAStMENT 

The  bill  provides  for  the  increased 
scope  of  the  war  in  three  ways.  First, 
it  provides  for  the  funding  of  all  military 
forces  serving  in  South  Vietnam  out  of 
U.S.  Defense  Department  appropriations. 

Second,  it  authorizes  the  construction 
of  new  military  bases  throughout  south- 
east Asia  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

And  third,  it  provides  for  an  Increase 
of  nearly  half  a  millinn  men  in  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  these — th«  fimding  of  all 
military  activities  in  Vietnam  out  of  our 
Defense  budget — contemplates  a  total 
and  direct  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  set  forth  at  the  time 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
treaty  was  presented  and  ratified. 

I  read  section  401(a) : 

Funds  authorized  for  apfiropriation  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  M^  are  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  their  stated  purposes 
In  connection  with  support  of  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forcM  In  Vietnam,  and 
related  coets,  during  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine. 

The  bill  provides  a  blank  check  on 
American  defense  spending  for  expand- 
ing this  war  into  Laos  and  Thailand, 
and  when  we  get  through  paying  and 
equipping  the  armed  forces  of  South 
Korea  and  the  Philippines  I  think  we 
will  see  the  war  spread  to  those  coun- 
tries, too. 

Under  this  bill,  and  In  this  title,  we 
are  making  the  Vietna^  war  an  Ameri- 


can war.  No  longer  Is  there  any  pretense 
that  military  aid  to  the  forces  of  South 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  South  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand 
is  aid  to  separate  and  independent  mili- 
tary identities.  Their  forces  are  to  be 
funded  out  of  our  American  military 
defense  spending,  and  I  predict  that  this 
provisiMi.  which  is  totally  unlimited  as 
to  amount  and  as  to  countries,  will  serve 
to  further  destroy  the  integrity  of  such 
neighboring  countries  as  Thailand  and 
any  other  country  that  is  included  in  it. 

ASIAN   DBFENSE  FORCE  UNDER  SEATO  REJECTED 

As  I  recited  to  the  Senate  on  Friday, 
this  kind  of  organization  was  specifically 
rejected  in  1954  and  1955  when  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  presented  the  treaty  to 
the  Senate,  and  when  it  was  ratified  by 
this  body. 

He  told  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  he  did  not  like  to  use  the 
word  "SEATO"  in  connection  with  the 
treaty,  because  the  "O"  stood  for  "Orga- 
nization" and  no  organization  was  in- 
tended or  contemplated.    He  said: 

We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  the  word 
because  it  implies  a  southeast  Asia  treaty  or- 
ganization comparable  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  That  organization  Is 
designed  In  the  case  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  to  build  up  a  defensive  force  on  the 
continent  of  Eurc^e  which  itself  would  be 
sufficient  to  resist  attack  by  the  Red  armies. 

As  I  point  out,  that  Is  not  now  the  purpose 
under  this  treaty.  We  do  not  Intend  to  dedi- 
cate any  major  elements  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Establishment  to  form  an  army  of 
defense  in  this  area.  We  rely  primarily  upon 
the  deterrent  of  otir  mobile  striking  power. 
That  we  made  clear  to  our  associate  in  the 
treaty,  and  that  is  our  policy. 

So  that  we  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
have  under  this  treaty  any  such  local  com- 
bined forces  as  have  been  created  in  Europe 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  NATO. 

It  was  on  that  basis,  and  with  those  as- 
surances, that  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  In  this  bill,  we  not  only 
reverse  that  policy  by  creating  a  local 
combined  force.  Including  major  ele- 
ments of  the  American  Military  Estab- 
lishment, but  we  are  going  to  pay  the  en- 
tire cost  for  all  the  countries  that  con- 
tribute to  it.  I  know  that  so  far,  we  are 
told  that  Australia  and  New  2JeaJand  are 
paying  their  own  way,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  they  will  continue  to  do 
so,  once  the  U.S.  Defense  Department 
pays  for  everyone  else. 

Mr.  President,  when  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  presented  the  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate, he  told  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  he  did  not  like  to  use  the 
word  "SEATO"  in  connection  with  the 
treaty,  because  the  "O,"  as  he  said, 
stands  for  "organization,"  and  no  orga- 
nization was  intended. 

That  Is  very  critical  in  this  debate,  Mr. 
President.  That  is  why  I  said  last  Fri- 
day, and  will  not  review  it  in  detail,  in 
my  judgment  the  Secretai-y  of  State  is 
quite  mistaken  In  his  now  contention 
that  SEATO  is  a  justification  for  a  course 
of  action.  But  of  course  the  Secretary 
of  State,  when  he  testified  before  our 
committee,  forgot  what  he  told  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  both 
1962  and  1964  and  in  executive  session 
in  regard  to  SEATO.    He  seemed  then  to 


have  been  aware  of  what  Secretary  Dul- 
les had  saiA, 

KXPANSimi  OF  BASES  IN  SOTTTHEAST  ASIA 

The  second  way  in  which  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  expansion  of  the  war  is  in 
the  authority  it  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  penetrate  further  into  that 
area  of  the  world. 

Look  at  the  language  of  section  302. 
The  bill  authorizes  certain  construction 
in  support  of  military  activities  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  for  other  purposes.  Sec- 
tion 302  reads : 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  establish  or 
develop  Installations  and  facilities  which  he 
determines  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
Install  p>ermanent  or  temporary  public  works. 
Including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities  and  equipment  in 
the  total  amount  of  (200  mlUlon. 

Do  not  tell  the  American  people  again, 
I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  United  States  seeks  no 
military  bases  in  South  Vietnam  or  In 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  stark  realism  ought  to 
warn  us:  "We  spend  these  huge  sums  of 
money  for  the  building  of  American 
bases  in  southeast  Asia,  and  we  will  be 
there  for  a  long  time." 

In  fact,  at  the  present  time,  as  l 
pointed  out  in  my  speech  last  night  here 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  we  are  finding 
ourselves  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
volved in  political  controversy  with 
Japan  for  we  are  maintaining  huge  bases 
in  Okinawa,  and  we  are  maintaining  our 
naval  bases  in  Japan. 

Even  the  majority  party  in  Japan  Is 
split  over  our  course  of  action.  Even  the 
majority  party  of  Japan  wishes  more 
favorable  negotiations  for  our  use  of 
those  bases  to  the  economic  advantage 
of  Japan.  There  are  many  in  the  ma- 
jority party  who  believe  that  we  should 
get  out  now.  and  of  course  the  other 
parties  in  Japan  campaign  on  that  con- 
troversy as  one  of  their  major  issues 
in  opposition  to  the  Government  of 
Japan. 

When  we  spend  these  huge  sums  of 
money  for  the  building  of  American 
bases  abroad,  the  tendency  is  to  post- 
pone and  postpone  and  postpone  getting 
out.  In  my  judgment,  in  view  of  what 
is  going  to  develop  in  southeast  Asia,  it 
is  my  great  concern  and  my  fear  that 
the  construction  of  these  bases,  contrary 
to  the  enclave  theory  of  a  General  Gavin, 
will  result  in  America's  presence  in 
southeast  Asia  for  many  years  to  come. 
I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  reject 
that  policy.  I  believe  that  now  is  the 
time  to  reject  a  bill  which  has  that 
policy  included  in  it,  and  also,  to  reject 
a  bill  which,  in  my  judgment,  gives  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  dis- 
cretionary power  which  this  bill  would 
give  them.    For,  as  section  5  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  establish 
or  develop  Installations  and  faculties  which 
he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

As  Senators  know,  I  am  always  con- 
cerned about  giving  broad  discretionary 
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power  to  any  administrator  of  the  Oov- 
emment  because  that  always  Increases 
the  danger  of  going  further  and  further 
down  the  road — a  road  on  which  we  have 
already  traveled  too  far— of  government 
by  executive  supremacy. 

I  deplore  the  extent  to  which  Con- 
gress has  already  delegated  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  entirely  too  much  discretion- 
ary power  to  the  executive  branch. 

Therefore.  I  say  that  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  approve  the  policy  of  building 
these  installations  in  southeast  Asia. 
That  is  why  I  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  no 
longer  repeat  what  they  have  been  say- 
ing so  frequently,  that  we  seek  no  mili- 
tary bases  in  southeast  Asia. 

This  section  refers  to  installations  and 
facilities  "vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States."    Who  Is  to  say  what  Is 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  country? 
WHAT  m  TrrAL  im  asiat 

Why  not  the  Congress  rather  than,  as 
In  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  It  Is  he  who  is  author- 
ized by  this  bill  to  establish  the  outposts 
of  American  military  command  that  will 
thence  have  to  be  defended  by  all  the 
resources  of  this  Nation  that  may  be  re- 
quired to  defend  them.  And  these  so- 
called  vital  Interests  are  not  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  for  the  short  title  of  the 
bill  explains  that  it  refers  to  military 
activities  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great  differ- 
ences between  sincere  men  in  this  debate 
from  its  inception,  which  started  two  and 
a  half  years  ago.  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  I  have  stated  time  and  again 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  our  speeches 
that.  In  our  Judgment,  South  Vietnam  Is 
not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  American 
boy. 

I  repeat  that  assertion  today. 

In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  Justify  the 
slaughtering  of  a  single  American  boy  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  let  history  be  the  Judge.  To  those  who 
are  talking  about  protecting  our  boys 
over  there  by  enacting  this  bill,  let  me 
say  in  rebuttal  that  we  who  are  urging 
defeat  of  the  bill,  are  urging  its  defeat 
ao  that  it  will  force  upon  the  administra- 
tion a  change  of  policy  which  will  pre- 
vent the  kllUng  of  American  boys  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Preatdeat.  that  is  one  of  the  pre- 
cious checks  which  the  Constitution  gives 
to  Congress:  namely,  the  check  on  the 
purse  strings.  All  this  talk  that  If  we 
exercise  this  check  we  will  be  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  American  boys  is  entirely 
unreal. 

If  we  exercise  the  check,  we  will  have 
to  change  the  policy.  We  will  have  to 
return  to  such  a  program  as  General 
Oavln  has  been  advocating.  We  will 
have  to  fall  back  on  a  program  which 
prevents  eecalating  the  war  and  sending 
our  forces  farther  and  farther  into 
South  Vietnam,  eventually  into  North 
Vietnam — and.  in  my  opinion,  ultimately 
Into  China,  where  they  will  be  killed  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

That  Is  the  issue  at  stake  here. 

Let  the  American  people  understand 
that  that  Is  the  issue.  Let  the  American 
people  answer  Cockgress  on  that  Issue  as 


we  go  forward  across  the  Nation  in  the 
months  ahead  in  this  historic  debate  at 
the  grassroots  of  America  over  our  for- 
eign policy. 

As  long  as  we  remain  free,  the  Am«1- 
can  people  have  the  ultimate  check  upon 
Congress.  In  my  Judgment,  we  have 
reached  the  point  now  so  that  American 
foreign  policy  can  be  changed  only  by 
the  American  people.  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  changed  by 
Congress. 

I  do  not  accept  the  premise  of  the  op- 
position that  we  have  vital  Interests 'in 
southeast  Asia  which  call  for  unilateral 
American  military  action.  The  world 
has  some  vital  Issues  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  world  has  some  obligations  vis-a-vis 
southeast  Asia. 

When  I  speak  of  the  world,  I  mean 
those  nations  which  have  pledged  them- 
selves, over  their  own  signatures,  to  pre- 
serve the  peace— but  not  the  United 
States  unilaterally.  Every  signatory  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter  has  an  obli- 
gation to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Do  we  not  see  the  great  difference? 

One  of  the  great  differences  which 
exist  between  us  as  sincere  men  Is  the 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  we  have  any  right,  legally  or 
morally,  to  set  ourselves  up  as  the  police- 
men of  the  world,  to  carry  out  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  policy  that  we  beUeve 
the  world  should  adojH.  That  is  why 
we  are  having  so  much  difBculty.  in  so 
many  places  around  the  world,  in  get- 
ting more  than  token  support,  more  than 
lip  service  to  our  foreign  policy  in  Asia. 

As  the  war  escalates,  and  more  human 
beings  on  both  sides  of  the  war  are 
slaughtered,  we  will  find  rising  opposi- 
tion and  resentment  to  our  country's 
policy.  That  is  why  I  have  been  pleading 
that  we  should  come  to  grips  with  the 
great  moral  issue  involved,  too,  in  con- 
nection with  the  war.  For,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, our  policies  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  glorious,  historic  record  of  our 
Republic  in  support  of  historic  ideals. 
For  I  consido*  that  we  have  walked  out 
on  those  Ideals. 

Since  when,  and  In  what  act  of  Con- 
gress, is  southeast  Asia  defined  as  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
Justifying  any  unilateral  action  that  may 
be  needed  on  our  part  to  defend  it?  The 
most  that  can  be  cited  is  the  SEATO 
treaty,  which,  however,  does  not  define 
the  area  as  vital  but  refers  to  a  "common 
danger"  to  all  SEATO  members  that  has 
never  been  seen  by  our  SEATO  partners. 

The  resolution  of  August  1964  cites 
southeast  Asia  as  an  area  where  the 
United  States  regards  "the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security"  as 
vital  to  our  interests.  The  continued  in- 
trusion of  large-scale  American  military 
forces,  bases,  and  navies  into  this  area, 
as  provided  by  the  bill,  will  destroy  what 
little  International  peace  and  security  is 
left  to  the  people  of  Thailand,  Laos. 
Malaysia,  and  eventually  Burma  and 
Cambodia,  for  the  war  that  is  lapping  at 
their  shores  will  engulf  them,  too,  if  it 
Is  allowed  to  proceed  on  its  present 
course. 

According  to  Secretary  McNamara's 
testimony  on  pages  52  and  53  of  the 
hearings,  about  $975  million  of  existing 


and  new  military  construction  money  is 
to  be  w>ent  In  South  Vietnam,  the  re- 
maining $666  million  elsewhere  in  the 
general  area.  Senators  cannot  authorize 
a  Defense  Department  to  exercise  this 
kind  of  discretion  and  then  not  see  it 
exercised.  This  Is  how  the  war  has  been 
enlarged  and  under  this  provision  it  will 
continue  to  be  enlarged. 

On  the  basis  of  my  obsei'vatlons  in  my 
many  years  in  the  Senate,  if  the  military 
Is  given  the  funds  it  seeks,  it  always  finds 
ways  to  spend  those  funds.  If  mere 
men — I  care  not  who  they  are — with  all 
the  human  frailties  that  characterize 
each  one  of  us,  gets  this  kind  of  power, 
the  danger  is  that  they  became  dnink 
with  power.  The  best  way  to  stop  in- 
toxication is  to  keep  liquor  away  from 
the  potential  intoxicant.  The  best  way 
to  avoid  the  growing  danger  In  this  coim- 
try  that  leaders  of  this  country  will  be- 
come more  drunk  with  power  is  to  deny 
them  the  authorization  for  the  exercise 
of  the  power. 

That  is  the  policy  involved  In  the  bill. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  August  1964  justifies  this  course 
of  action.  The  resolution  of  August  1964 
cites  southeast  Asia  as  an  area  where 
the  United  States  regards  "the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity" as  vital  to  our  Interests.  The 
continued  intrusion  of  large-scale  Ameri- 
can military  torceB,  bases,  and  navies 
Into  this  area  is  what  I  am  concerned 
about,  for  they  bring  an  enlargement  of 
the  war,  not  peace  or  security.  We 
ought  to  reject  the  policy  of  this  bill  that 
permits  another  enlargement  of  the  war 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

NSW   MANPOWIX  nf CKSASKS  PEOVIDKD  DT  BILL 

The  third  way  in  which  the  bill  au- 
thorizes an  escalation  in  the  war  is  in 
the  manpower  Increases  for  American 
Armed  Forces  it  provides. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
tables  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense which  appear  on  pages  14,  15,  and 
16  of  the  hearings.  There  we  see  that 
the  plans  of  the  Defense  Department  call 
for  increases  In  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel by  a  net  total — these  are  In- 
creases— of  452,843  men  to  be  financed 
by  this  measure.  That  increase  is 
planned  to  be  realized  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1967.  TTiree  himdred  and 
forty-seven  thousand  of  these  men  are 
expected  to  be  added  by  June  of  1966. 

Surely  Senators  who  continue  to  de- 
lude themselves  that  this  pending  meas- 
ure merely  finances  what  has  already 
been  done  and  what  is  now  being  done 
have  simply  not  read  the  hearings.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  authorization  is  sub- 
stantially to  increase  our  ground  and  air 
operations  in  southeast  Asia  and  to  pro- 
vide both  the  manpower  and  the  ma- 
terial to  do  it.  Our  Immediate  objective 
is  to  eliminate  the  Vietcong  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  and  to  establish  Oeneral 
Ky  as  the  unchallenged  authority 
throughout  Ek>uth  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  be  well  understood  that 
General  Westmoreland  wants  at  least  an- 
other 200,000  men  in  South  Vietnam  to 
step  up  the  work  of  seeking  out  Vietcong 
forces  and  destroying  them.  Assuming 
that  we  can  do  that  without  North  Vlet- 
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nam  raising  the  ante  on  its  side,  those 
400,000  troops  will  have  to  remain  in 
South  Vietnam  as  occupation  forces  for 
the  indefinite  future. 

In  fact,  I  think  with  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  the  American  pec^le  ought  to 
understand  that  we  are  going  to  have 
large  numbers  of  American  soldiers  in 
southeast  Asia  for  a  long,  long  time  to 
come.  I  only  rtdse  the  oaveat  that,  in 
my  judgment,  when  the  American  people 
fully  come  to  understand  that  that  is 
inherent  in  our  policy  In  southeast  Asia, 
they  will  repudiate  any  administration 
that  sponsors  such  a  i^lan,  and  they 
should. 

KKSPONSX    FROM    OTHf»>siOK    UNKNOWN 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  this  bill 
is  the  ease  with  which  Congress  has  ac- 
cepted its  authorization  for  a  larger  war 
without  even  asking  what  we  expect  the 
other  side  to  do  in  response.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  the  hearings  of  what  the 
administration  expects  the  Vietcong, 
North  Vietnam,  China,  or  Russia  to  do 
in  response  to  our  projected  buildup. 

Our  leaders  are,  in  effect,  whistling  in 
the  dark.  They  are  engaging  in  wishful 
thinking  that  China  will  not  come  in.  or 
that  Russia  will  not  come  in,  or  that 
North  VietnEim  will  not  cotnmit  her  army. 
But  they  have  been  so  wrong  so  many 
times  in  regard  to  what  was  going  to 
happen  In  Asia  that  I  lihink  time  will 
prove  them  wrong  again.  I  do  not  think 
the  people  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  Western  nation  will  be  permitted 
to  maintain  a  foothold  in  Asia.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  years  it  will  take  to  throw 
us  out,  we  will  be  thrown  out,  but  at 
the  cost  of  a  shocking  holocaust. 

Is  it  assumed  that  North  Vietnam,  that 
Russia  and  China,  will  dp  nothing?     If 
that  Is  the  assumption, 
based? 

Or  Is  there  evidence  tliat  North  Viet- 
nam will  Increase  its '  own  military 
strength  In  the  south?  Or  will  the  So- 
viet Union  pour  more  ^uipment  Into 
North  Vietnam  to  be  used  in  the  south? 
We  are  preparing  another  escalation  in 
the  war,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  and  we 
are  doing  it  in  this  bill  without  so  much 
as  a  hint  as  to  what  the  response  of  the 
opposition  may  be.  { 

I  have  quoted  Secretaty  McNamara's 
statement  on  page  115,  wherein  he  said 
that  if  the  North  Vietnamese  add  greater 
force,  If  the  military  risk  associated  with 
our  present  policy  increases  beyond  the 
limits  we  presently  see,  It  might  be  de- 
sirable to  change  our  strategy  of  not 
seeking  to  destroy  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam.  But  as  |to  the  possibil- 
ities and  expectations  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  to  what  the  response  of  North 
Vietnam  will  be,  I  find  nothing  in  the 
hearings.  Nor  are  we  gkven  any  hints 
about  possible  reactions  and  responses 
from  the  two  great  Comlmunist  powers, 
China  and  Russia. 

We  have  already  been  through  the  ex- 
perience of  the  failure  of  the  bombing  of 
the  north  to  force  Hanoi  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  We  were  all  assured  a  year 
ago  that  air  ral^  on  North  Vietnam 
would  quickly  demonstrate  to  her  the  po- 
tential destruction  the  UJ5.  Air  Force  and 
Navy  could  visit  upon  her  and  bring  her 
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to  the  sensible  conclusion  that  In  the 
face  of  such  overwhelming  power  she 
should  sedc  the  best  peace  she  could  get 
at  the  negotiating  table. 

We  listened  to  testimony  of  General 
Gavin  and  Ambassador  Kerman.  We 
heard  the  general  point  out  that  Hanoi 
and  Saigon  are,  in  fact,  two  hostage 
cities,  and  that  an  attack  on  one  will 
mean,  in  all  probability,  an  attack  on  the 
other. 

I  most  respectfully  express  the  view 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
my  colleagues  who  support  this  bill  think 
that  we  can  go  forward  with  a  new  pol- 
icy that  is  authorized  under  the  bni  and 
not  have  it  result  in  a  great  escalation 
of  the  war  on  both  sides,  by  the  United 
States  and  by  North  Vietnam,  and  I  think 
eventually  by  China,  too,  with  Russia  not 
for  long  standing  on  the  sidelines  as  a 
noncombatant. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  hope  of  our 
reaching  a  peace  table.  We  may  even- 
tually reach  a  surrender  table,  only  to 
have  the  war  continue  in  a  different 
form.  But  there  is  no  hope  for  a  peace 
table  under  the  policies  in  this  bill. 

I  repeat  that  we  were  all  assured  a 
year  ago  that  air  raids  on  North  Vietnam 
would  quickly  demonstrate  to  her  the 
potential  destruction  the  U.S.  Air  Ftorce 
and  Navy  could  visit  upon  her  and 
bring  her  to  the  sensible  conclusion  that 
in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  power 
she  should  seek  the  best  peace  she  could 
get  at  the  negotiating  table. 

The  Vice  President  is  now  abroad  in 
the  coimtry  trying  to  sell  that  policy. 
He  is  going  to  be  answered,  although  it 
is  interesting  that  he  does  not  want  to 
come  before  a  public  meeting  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  or  apparently 
even  an  executive  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  try  to  defend 
the  action  he  took  on  the  trip  that  took 
him  into  southeast  Asia. 

But,  Mr.  President,  come  or  not  come, 
policies  that  he  is  now  advocating,  think- 
ing that  people  can  be  bombed  to  a  peace 
table,  must  be  answered  and  will  be 
answered,  because  he  has  drawn  the  is- 
sue. We  wlD  meet  him  on  the  issue  be- 
cause in  my  Judgment  he,  too,  must  be 
repudiated. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  has  brought  out  with  crystal 
clearness  the  alternative  that  ought  to 
Ije  followed  in  recognizing  that  we  must 
not  take  the  position  that  we  are  going 
to  dictate  the  terms,  who  will  be  in- 
vited to  the  negotiating  table,  and  as  to 
who  will  comprise  that  interim  gov- 
ernment that  is  going  to  be  necessary 
for  that  period  of  years  until  at  long 
last  the  people  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam will  be  in  a  position  where  they 
can  really  exercise  the  precious  privilege 
of  self-determination. 

All  of  the  proposals  for  bombing  the 
enemy  to  a  negotiating  table  have  thus 
far  failed,  in  my  judgment,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fall,  if  we  are  talking  about  a 
peace  table. 

That  expectation  proved  false.  The 
reaction  of  Hanoi  was  just  the  opposite. 
The  Defense  Department  and  Secretary 
Rusk  contend  now  that  she  has  Increased 
her  support  to  the  Vietcong. 


What  does  Secretary  McNamara  or 
Rusk  think  will  be  the  response  of  Hanoi 
to  the  increased  deployment  of  troops 
and  increased  air  activities  provided  for 
in  this  bill?  Senators  do  not  know.  If 
the  administration  has  any  c^iinion,  it 
has  not  revealed  it. 

I  cannot  vote  for  these  continued  ex- 
pansions of  the  war  that  jeopardize,  and 
do  not  conserve,  more  of  our  Armed 
Forces  than  are  already  there. 

This  bill  does  not  support  the  men  in 
Vietnam.  It  calls  for  the  sending  of  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  more,  for  military 
objectives  that  are  well  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  existing  Vietnamese  force 
to  achieve. 

For  these  reasons  and  the  reasons  I 
have  already  expressed  in  the  series  of 
speeches  I  have  made  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  heretofore  in  the  Senate,  when 
the  roll  is  called  on  the  bill  Itself,  I  shall 
vote  against  it. 

HANDWRINGING     IS     NOT     ENOUGH 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  closing  com- 
ment with  regard  to  what  we  are  reading 
in  the  newspapers  today,  the  wire  re- 
ports, about,  may  I  say  respectfully,  the 
handwringers  who  conclude  that  the  bill 
is  not  a  prop>er  vehicle  for  any  limiting 
language.  They  should  be  asked  what  is 
the  proper  vehicle. 

Tlie  only  measure  on  this  subject  is  the 
foreign  aid  supplemental  and  subsequent 
to  that,  the  appropriation.  Will  they 
take  the  position  that  maylie  those  bills, 
after  they  have  authorized  this  policy, 
are  the  proper  vehicle  for  placing  some 
restriction  on  this  administration? 

Or  are  we  always  going  to  hear  from 
them  that  the  proper  vehicle  has  not 
come  along  while  the  whole  world  slides 
deeper  into  war? 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  the  restric- 
tion on  this  administration.  Now  is  the 
time  for  Senators  who  voted  for  the  res- 
olution in  August  1964,  to  go  on  record 
as  to  the  degree  they  want  it  modified 
because  this  Is  the  first  opportunity  they 
have  had  to  pass  upon  any  policy  in  re- 
gard to  America's  program  in  southeast 
Asia. 

I  will  say  to  them  that  they  will  never 
have  a  better  chance,  never  a  more  ap- 
propriate chance  to  take  a  stand  on 
whether  or. not  they  reaflBrm  the  position 
that  they  took  in  August  1964,  or  now 
helieve  that  that  resolution  should  be 
restricted. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  sadness  in  my 
heart  that  I  say  that  I  am  keenly  dis- 
appointed that  Members  of  this  txKly  who 
have  been  making  so  many  speeches  in 
so  many  places  expressing  the  view  that 
they  did  not  agree  when  they  voted  on 
the  resolution  of  August  1964,  to  all  the 
things  that  this  administration  has  done 
in  southeast  Asia  under  it. 

Apparently  they  are  willing  today  to 
vote  without  any  restriction  to  a  whole 
line  of  expanded  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 
In  my  opinion  they  do  a  great  injury  by 
following  that  course  of  action  without 
voting  restrictions  now. 

As  I  announced  last  night,  I  would 
have  offered  my  amendment  yesterday 
had  I  not  said  that  I  would  accommo- 
date a  group  of  Senators  on  two  occa- 
sions to  see  if  they  could  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  a  possible  modification  of  the 
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resolution  at  Aurut  liM4.  Therefore  I 
withheld  offaiinc  the  amendment. 

I  offer  the  amendment  now.  I  tend 
it  to  the  desk.  It  Is  the  amendment 
which  proposes  to  add  a  new  section,  at 
the  end  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Sbc.  40a.  Tb«  Joint  resolution  ontltled 
"Joint  rMolutlon  to  promot«  the  mainte- 
nance of  IntrniiAtlonAl  pMce  and  sectulty  in 
•outhMst  AsU",  approvcNdt  Augtiat  10,  1984 
(78  SUt.  384),  U  hereby  repealed. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  have  checked 
in  regard  to  the  ai>pllcabillty  of  this 
amendment  as  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  measiire  and  I  have 
been  advised  that  it  is  In  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  read.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
win  be  sUted. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sxc.  403.  The  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  reaolutlon  to  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security  in 
•outbeact  Asia",  approved  August  10.  1984 
(78  SUt.  384),  U  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  somewhat  in  a  dilemma  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  pr(HX>sed  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  offer  as  a 
substitute  an  amendment  that  would 
reaffirm  all  of  the  original  powers  and 
all  of  the  original  purposes  of  the  Joint 
resolution  of  August  10.  1964. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  Senate  would 
support  such  an  amendment. 

It  Is  evident  that  there  would  be  so 
much  explanation,  and  hemming  and 
hawing  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  de- 
layed action  on  this  authorization  for  so 
many  days,  that  this  debate  would  be 
prolonged  for  several  more  days  If  not 
weeks. 

I  have  concluded,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, that  the  defeat  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  adoption  of  the  sub- 
stitute proposal  that  I  envisioned.  I 
say  that,  Mr.  President,  because  when  his 
amendment  has  been  defeated,  this  will 
leave  the  original  Joint  resolution  of  Au- 
gust 7, 1964.  commonly  called  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  Resolution,  unimpaired.  In  full 
strength  and  vigor,  and  with  Congress, 
except  for  two  Members  of  the  Senate, 
who  voted  against  the  1964  resolution, 
solannly  and  solidly  behind  the  President 
In  the  steps  that  he  has  taken  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Whatever  we  may  call  it,  no  matter 
how  much  those  who  hesitate  to  take  a 
formal  position  in  this  matter  may 
obfuscate  the  issue,  when  we  defeat  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon — and  I  can  understand  why  he 
deplores  the  positions  of  some  of  those 
who  have  been  associated  with  him  In 
this  fight — the  effect  will  be  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  President's  power. 

I  stated  when  I  brought  the  bill  to  the 
floor  that  I  did  not  regard  this  author- 
ization for  weapons,  medicine,  and  facil- 
ities— Including  port  facilities — as  being 
either  an  affirmation  or  a  rejection  of 
our  policies  in  Vietnam  and  that  the  bill 
did  not  set  pottcy  In  the  slightest  degree. 


I  have  done  my  best  to  keep  policy  deter- 
minations out  of  the  bill,  because  I 
thought  it  was  more  orderly  to  have  them 
considered  In  some  other  way.  But  the 
question  of  policy  has  been  Injected  Into 
the  debate  now,  and  I  wish  to  make  It 
perfectly  clear  that  so  far  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  concerned — and 
I  hope  the  President  will  take  the  same 
view — the  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  be.  in  effect,  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  Joint  resolution 
passed  In  August  1964. 

I  have  not  reached  my  conclusion 
hastily.  I  opposed  the  original  pro- 
posal to  send  American  military  ad- 
visers or  a  training  mission,  together 
with  a  quantity  of  military  equipment 
and  materiel,  to  South  Vietnam,  as  vig- 
orously as  I  could.  I  am  not  now  In 
favor  of  Intervention  throtighout  the 
entire  world.  By  Instinct  and  Inclina- 
tion, I  must  confess  that  I  am  an  Isola- 
tionist. I  do  not  believe  that  the  might 
and  power  of  the  United  States  can  bring 
about  the  millennium.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  number  of  treaties,  however 
solemnly  drafted,  however  well-inten- 
tioned, will  absolutely  clear  iip  all  the 
strife  among  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
of  different  nationalities,  different  races, 
and  different  creeds.  There  Is  nothing 
in  all  history  to  suggest  that  they  will. 
But  I  am  In  favor  of  striving  for  peace, 
because  this  is  Indeed  a  laudable  aim  to 
work  for.  Nevertheless,  as  a  realist,  I 
am  not  In  favor  of  contributing  Ameri- 
can money  and  American  blood  In  xm- 
llmlted  quantities  for  a  goal  that  I  do 
not  believe  Is  attainable. 

When  the  joint  resolution  of  August 
1964  was  brought  forward,  I  saw  how 
broad  it  was  in  Its  terms.  I  cannot  plead 
ignorance.  I  understand  that  some 
Senators  say  that  they  did  not  know 
exactly  what  they  were  voting  for  when 
they  voted  for  that  Joint  resolution.  I 
knew  how  broad  it  was.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  suggested  that  Congress  reserve 
its  power  in  this  matter  by  a  provision 
that  the  resolution  could  be  terminated 
by  a  concurrent  resolution,  In  which  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
does  not  participate. 

That  provision  was  written  into  the 
Joint  resolution,  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  have  been  better 
advised  if  he  had  tried  to  secure  adop- 
tion of  a  concurrent  resolution  Instead 
of  offering  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
for  supplies  and  equipment. 

I  am  a  congressional  man.  I  have 
stood  here  for  more  than  30  years  and 
deplored — almost  wept  over — the  slow 
erosion  of  congressional  power  that  has 
placed  this  body  In  a  position  Inferior  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
The  whole  genius  of  our  Government  w&s 
to  provide  three  coequal  branches — legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  plead  Ig- 
norance. I  knew  that  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion conferred  a  vast  grant  of  power  upon 
the  President.  It  Is  written  in  terms 
that  are  not  capable  of  misinterpretation, 
and  about  which  It  Is  difficult  to  become 
confused.  I  read  one  or  two  sentences: 
Conaonant  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State*  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  In  accordance  with  Its  obliga- 


tions under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty,  the  United  States  Is,  therefore, 
prepared,  as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps.  Including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol 
state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  requesting  aaslatance  in  defense 
of  Its  freedom. 

The  language  could  not  have  been 
drawn  more  clearly.  Personally,  I  would 
be  ashamed  to  say  that  I  did  not  realize 
what  I  was  voting  for  when  I  voted  for 
that  Joint  resolution.  It  is  only  one  page 
In  length;  it  Is  clear;  it  is  explicit.  It 
contains  a  very  great  grant  of  power.  I 
would  be  the  last  to  deny  It. 

I  stand  here  today  supporting  the 
pending  measure  with  all  the  power  of 
my  being,  not  because  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  be  the  policeman 
of  the  world,  but  because  we  are  con- 
fnxited  with  a  condition.  We  are  not 
discussing  possibilltlee  and  theories  and 
contingencies.  We  are  confronted  with 
a  condition  where  more  than  300,000  of 
the  flower  of  the  young  manhood  of  this 
Nation  are  9,000  miles  away  from  home, 
on  foreign  soil  and  waters.  I  have  Just 
enough  of  the  old  clan  spirit  of  the 
Scotch-Irish — Indeed,  of  the  Eur(H)ean 
people — to  come  to  the  defense  of  those 
of  my  own  blood  when  they  are  In  dan- 
ger anywhere  throughout  the  world. 

As  I  see  this  matter  in  its  simplest 
terms,  I  am  not  going  to  quibble  over 
how  those  men  got  there.  I  am  not 
going  to  Involve  abstract  constitutional 
argimients.    I  Intend  to  try  to  help  them. 

I  regard  this  situation  as  being  similar 
to  one.  in  which  a  man  has  become  in- 
volved in  quicksand.  He  has  slowly 
sunk  until  only  his  eyes  can  be  seen. 
Along  comes  his  brother  with  a  rope 
under  his  arm.  The  unfortunate  man 
says,  "Brother,  please  help  me  out  of  the 
quicksand." 

The  brother  asks,  "How  did  you  get  In 
the  quicksand?  What  did  you  want  to 
walk  over  there  for?  You  ought  to  have 
had  more  sense.  When  are  you  going  to 
get  out  of  the  quicksand?" 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  go 
through  all  of  that.  I  am  going  to  throw 
the  rope.  I  intend  to  do  all  within  my 
power  without  splitting  hairs,  without 
legalisms,  and  without  theorizing  to  sup- 
port these  men  who  are  there  In  Vietnam, 
not  of  their  own  volition.  They  did  not 
order  themselves  there.  But  they  are 
there  because  they  were  ordered  by 
authority  established  under  our  form  of 
government. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  constitutional 
issue  that  is  involved  here.  There  Is  no 
question  in  my  mind  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  all  that  has  been  done.  I 
have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
some  of  it,  but  there  Is  no  question  what- 
ever as  to  the  constitutionality  of  It. 

There  have  been  over  125  Instances  In 
which  American  men  have  been  ordered 
to  take  action  or  maintain  positions 
abroad  through  pure  Presidential  order 
without  the  support  of  the  kind  that  was 
afforded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

Wilson  sent  the  marines  into  Vera 
Cruz  to  satisfy  American  honor.  As  I 
recall  It,  Buchanan  sent  iroope  into  for- 
eign lands.    He  sent  them  to  attack  and 
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charge  and  carry  the  forts  at  Canton  in 
China  because  of  an  insult  to  the  UJ9. 

flag.  I 

There  was  a  day  when  the  American 
people  cheered  when  Theodore  Roosevelt 
said :  "Perdlcaris  alive,  or  Ralsuli  dead." 
That  was  in  the  days  when  we  were  not  so 
completely  international.  That  was  in 
the  days  when  people  ware  proud  to  be 
American  citizens.  That  was  in  the  days 
when  an  American  citizen  felt  that  he 
had  a  right  to  look  to  his  country  to  pro- 
tect him.  That  was  before  we  got  all  of 
this  infection  that  is  today  making  this 
county  quiver  and  hesltaite  and  raise  a 
fictitious  Issue. 

There  should  be  no  question  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  this  situation.  There 
is  nothing  mandatory  In  the  Constitution 
about  declaring  war. 

In  an  effort  to  separate  governmental 
powers  and  establish  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  the  power 
to  declare  war  Is  In  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, that  same  Constitution,  In  enumer- 
ating the  powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  provides  that  he  is  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  all  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  Every  person 
knows  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  has 
a  right  to  order  the  forces  wherever  he 
may  will.  Congress  then,  to  shift  back 
to  the  system  of  checks  and  balances,  has 
ways  of  exercising  Its  responsibility.  One 
way  Is  the  power  of  the  purse.  It  can 
deny  the  President  the  funds.  But  I 
hope  that  we  never  have  another  in- 
stance in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
deny  fimds  in  the  middle  of  an  under- 
taking that  has  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress. That  can  only  mean  hardship  to 
the  young  men  serving  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  It  would  not  really  punish  those 
who  actually  ordered  them  there. 

The  Constitution  grants  the  Congress 
a  great  many  powers  that  it  does  not 
exercise.  One  is  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  define  and  punish  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations. 

A  substantial  argument  could  be  made 
that  we  are  undertaking  to  punish  of- 
fenses against  the  law  of  nations  In  the 
light  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  waged  war  wltihout  a  declara- 
tion of  war  time  and  again.  Not  only 
has  the  Commander  in  Chief  waged  war 
without  any  formal  declaration  of  war, 
but  Congress  has  also  done  so. 

I  have  a  very  errant  and  varied  ap- 
petite in  reading.  I  suppose  that  I  have 
accumulated  more  uselcBs  information 
from  books  than  has  any  other  living 
person.  I  spend  hours  each  day  In  read- 
ing. However,  one  sometimes  comes  up 
with  something  that  is  helpful. 

When  this  question  of  constitutionality 
was  raised  a  few  months  ago,  I  remem- 
bered that  I  read  an  old  book  that  was 
entitled  "Our  Naval  War  With  Prance." 
I  sent  to  the  Congressional  Library  for 
the  book. 

If  ever  there  were  a  cast  in  which  Con- 
gress waged  a  war  for  3  years.  It  was  In 
the  naval  war  with  Prance.  In  pr<H?or- 
tlon  to  our  strength  In  that  period  We  put 
more  of  our  resources  and  men  Into  that 
war  than  we  have  put  lijto  this  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

CXn 278— Part  4 


I  am  not  going  to  read  at  length  from. 
this  book.  It  is  fascinating  to  me,  but 
it  would  be  very  boring  to  most  people 
to  read  about  the  battle  between  the 
privateer  Bette  and  the  man-of-war  Ex- 
etUibur,  and  how  one  boarded  the  other. 
I  get  a  vicarious  pleasure  from  that  type 
of  reading. 

As  recounted  In  this  book,  when  our 
representative  to  Prance  had  been  In- 
sulted, the  President  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  and  said : 

I  will  never  send  another  minister  to 
France  without  assurances  that  he  will  be 
received,  resjiected,  and  honored  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and 
Independent  nation. 

Our  people  had  much  more  confidence 
In  themselves  when  we  had  about  3% 
million  people  scattered  along  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  from  Canada  to  Florida  than 
we  have  today  when  we  are  unquestion- 
ably the  greatest  power  on  earth. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Congress  had  already  begun  to  act,  and 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1798, 
adopted  a  number  of  warlike  measures.  The 
first  of  these  was  an  act,  passed  April  27, 
to  provide  additional  armament  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  trade:  and  on  the  30th, 
another,   organizing   the   Navy  Department. 

We  had  no  Department  of  the  Navy 
until  1798.  It  had  been  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Acts  soon  followed  directing  the  construc- 
tion and  purchase  of  more  vessels,  authoriz- 
ing the  capture  of  French  vessels,  susi>endlng 
Intercourse  with  France,  establishing  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  making  other  necessary 
provisions  for  hostilities.  Inasmuch  as  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  treaties 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  these  meas- 
ures of  defense,  being  In  contUct  wth  exist- 
ing treaties  with  France — 

That  refers  to  the  treaties — 
were  deemed  unlawful.  Therefore,  to  avoid 
this  difficulty,  as  well  as  to  get  rid  of  trouble- 
some obligations,  the  treaties  were  abrogated 
by  the  act  of  July  7,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  already  been  violated  by  France. 

Here  Congress  was  abrogating  treaties 
of  Immunity  and  friendship  with  Prance. 
In  that  case,  we  walked  tight  up  to  a 
declaration  of  war. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  our  Government 
summoned  George  Washington  from  his 
well-earned  retirement  to  Mount  Vernon, 
and  said : 

We  are  about  to  fight  these  French.  We 
want  you  to  come  and  take  command  of  the 
armies. 

What  George  Washington  said  should 
cause  some  people  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves.    He  said : 

I  must  not  conceal  from  you  my  earnest 
wish  that  the  choice  had  fallen  upon  a  man 
less  declined  In  years  and  better  qualified  to 
encounter  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  war. 
Feeling  how  Incxunbent  it  is  upon  every  per- 
son, of  every  description,  to  contribute  at  all 
times  to  his  covmtry's  welfare,  and  especially 
In  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  every- 
thing we  hold  dear  and  sacred  Is  threatened, 
I  have  finally  determined  to  accept  the  com- 
mission of  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armies 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  book  continues 
about  how  they  established  the  Marine 


Corps.  I  could  read  the  reports  of  100 
naval  engagements.  We  sent  American 
frigates  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  we  sent 
them  Into  the  Mediterranean;  we  sent 
puties  into  the  harbors  at  Martinique 
and  Guadalupe  and  Cap-Haitien  In  Haiti, 
where  the  French  were  then  stationed, 
and  cut  out  their  ships  and  attacked 
their  forts;  and  we  had  a  good  many 
people  killed  and  we  killed  many  French- 
men over  a  period  of  3  years.  But  no- 
body declared  war  and  nobody  urged 
that  we  declare  war. 

I  remiiul  you.  Mi*.  President,  that  there 
were  men  In  that  Congress  who  had 
served  In  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
They  had  some  idea  of  what  was  Intended 
by  that  document,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Oh,  I  realize  It  Is  considered  as  out- 
moded. In  some  quarters.  Some  persons 
think  the  Constitution  has  no  place  in 
today's  scheme  of  things.  But  as  long  as 
I  am  in  the  Senate,  I  shall  refer  to  the 
Constitution  as  a  guide  for  my  actions. 
I  have  taken  an  oath  to  do  so,  and  I 
make  no  pretense  to  great  piety,  but  I 
shall  not  welsh. 

Here  is  another  paragraph: 

To  supplement  the  activity  of  the  Navy 
In  the  defense  of  the  country,  private  enter- 
prise was  stimulated  by  Issuing  letters  of 
marque.    The  act  of  June  26,   1798 — 

That  was  an  act  of  Congress,  my  fel- 
low Senators,  not  an  act  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States — 
The  act  of  June  26,  1798,  ordered  that  mer- 
chant vessels  might  "repel  by  force  any  as- 
sault" committed  upon  them  by  French 
cruisers  or  privateers,  capture  the  aggres- 
sors and  recapture  American  vessels  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  R'ench. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

The  act  of  July  9  authorized  the  President 
to  grant  the  owners  of  private  armed  ahlps 
*  *  *  special  commissions  •  *  •  and  such 
private  armed  vessels,  when  duly  commis- 
sioned, shall  have  the  same  license  and  au- 
thority for  subduing,  seizing,  and  capturing 
any  French  armed  vessels  *  *  *  as  the  pub- 
lic armed  veseels  might  by  law  have. 

That  law  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  no 
quick,  overnight  affair.  It  lasted  for 
over  3  years.  I  do  not  wish  to  bore  Sen- 
ators, but  there  are  many  references 
to  many  acts  of  Congress  while  the 
United  States  was  waging  war  for  3  years 
without  any  formal  declaration. 

I  do  not  favor  any  declaration  of  war 
In  this  case.  Whom  would  we  declare 
war  against?  If  we  can  only  declare  it 
against  the  Vletcong,  it  would  have  been 
Just  as  sensible  in  other  eras  to  have  said, 
"We  declare  war  against  Francisco  '^^Ua, 
or  we  declare  war  against  Sandlno" — I 
believe  that  was  the  bandit  down  In 
Nicaragua  we  fought  for  some  time. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  declare 
war  against  the  Vletcong. 

Should  we  declare  war  against  the 
North  Vietnamese?  We  do  not  recognize 
North  Vietnam.  They  are  not  in  the 
United  Nations.  And  we  do  not  know 
what  effect  such  a  declaration  of  war 
would  have. 

A  declaration  of  war  against  North 
Vietnam  might  bring  into  play  mutual 
defense    treaties    between    and    among 
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North  Vietnam,  Communlrt  Chliui,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  So  I  am  not  In  favor 
of  declaring  war.  I  see  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  It.  and  I  perceive  that  we  might 
loee  a  great  deal.  It  would  be  a  very, 
very  foolish  step  to  take. 

Mr.  President,  the  Issue  of  constitu- 
tionalism comes  with  a  hollow  sound 
from  anybody  except  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
They  voted  against  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution;  and  therefore  they  can 
certainly  offer  or  urge  any  argument 
they  wish  against  this  matter  free  of  any 
criticism. 

We  gave  the  President  of  the  United 
States  power  In  that  resolution.  If  we 
want  to  take  It  back,  the  best  way  Is 
through  a  concurrent  resolution. 

But  I  knew  what  I  was  doing.  I  did 
it  with  some  qualms,  but  I  am  not  here 
today  to  plead  Ignorance  and  say  I  did 
not  know  what  I  was  doing,  or  that  I  did 
not  know  the  power  would  go  so  far. 
when  the  resolution  said  he  could  use 
any  steps — any  steps — that  might  be 
necessary  to  protect  our  vital  Interests 
in  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  In  southeast  Asia. 

So  we  may  criticize  the  President,  but 
with  the  exception  of  2  Members  of 
this  Congress — 535  Members — we  are 
absolutely  changing  face  when  we  do  It, 
because  we  voted  him  even  greater 
powers  than  he  has  employed. 

I  do  not  discount  the  possibility  that 
Red  China  and  even  the  Soviet  Union 
might  be  brought  Into  this  war.  I  had 
that  in  mind  when  I  was  originally 
urging  that  we  not  become  Involved  in 
any  way.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton],  who  was  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State — I  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  incident  until  last  summer, 
when  I  returned  from  my  illness,  he 
mentioned  it  here  on  the  floor — was  sent 
down  to  Georgia  to  tell  me  a  mission 
had  been  sent  to  South  Vietnam,  and 
that  we  were  going  to  send  material.  I 
told  him  then,  "I  think  you  have  made  a 
mistake,  but  the  Commander  In  Chief 
can  commit  our  flag,  and  I  will  support 
the  flag,  even  though  I  think  It  Is  going 
to  be  a  long  struggle  and  costly  In  blood 
and  treasure." 

I  feel  that  way  today.  I  think  the 
sooner  we  come  to  some  decision  there, 
the  better  off  everybody  will  be.  I  do 
not  favor  all  this  timidity,  whether  it 
is  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  In  the  Congress.  If  we  are 
going  to  keep  men  there.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  having  them  picked  off  by 
handfuls  here  and  there,  In  order  to 
keep  down  the  casualty  lists,  when  we 
know  over  a  period  of  years  it  Is  going  to 
amount  to  massive  numbers.  If  It  is 
our  policy  to  i^eep  them  there — and  it  is 
our  avowed  policy — I  say,  "Visit  such 
punishment  on  the  North  Vietnamese  as 
will  bring  about  a  conference,  and  let 
us  come  to  some  determination  of  this 
Issue.  Let  them  have  an  election  in 
South  Vietnam.  If  they  want  a  Com- 
munist government  and  can  vote  for  it 
without  intimidation,  I  think  they  have 
a  right  to  have  it,  under  our  doctrine 
of  self-determination." 


However,  self-determination  is  some- 
what like  the  Constitution:  it  becomes 
less  deserved  in  our  system  as  we  go 
along,  because  It  seems  that  we  support 
authoritarian  regimes  and  republics 
alike,  if  we  happen  to  be  allied  with 
them  by  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  was 
more  than  mildly  surprised  and  per- 
plexed by  the  timing  of  this  assault,  par- 
ticularly the  vehicle  which  was  selected 
for  it.  This  is  an  authorization  bill,  and 
I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  it  did  not 
£.  eciflcally  Involve  policy,  although  I 
concede  that  money  is  going  to  be  spent 
in  Vietnam. 

If  Senators  wish  to  punish  the  Presi- 
dent by  starving  300,000  American  boys 
and  leaving  them  in  Vietnam,  they 
should  not  only  vote  for  the  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  but  shoxild 
also  vote  against  the  authorization. 
Senators  have  this  power.  But,  I  have 
an  Idea,  if  they  do.  that  they  will  hear 
something  from  the  American  people. 
Every  State  In  the  Union  has  men  in 
Vietnam.  The  people  back  in  the  "boon- 
docks" and  in  oxir  towns,  and  those  liv- 
ing in  the  fords  of  the  creeks,  have  a 
high  value  of  life.  It  is  a  matter  of  grief 
when  one  of  those  coffins,  with  the  Amer- 
ican flag  draped  over  it.  comes  back  home 
to  a  small  town.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
higgling  and  haggling  about  policy  or 
Presidential  power.  It  is  a  matter  which 
strikes  right  into  the  homes  of  a  whole 
community. 

We  have  been  placed  on  notice  that 
this  authorization  would  be  sought. 
Last  August  there  was  brought  before 
the  Senate  and  clearly  explained  a  $1.7 
billion  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  same  purposes  Involved  here. 

It  passed  by  an  89-to-O  vote.  At  that 
time,  it  was  declared  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  $1.7  billion  would  be 
Just  the  downpajrment,  that  additional 
authorizations  and  appropriations  would 
be  required  early  this  year.  Now  we  run 
into  difficulties — right  in  the  middle  of 
the  war — with  a  maze  of  technicalities, 
legalisms,  surmises,  false  premises,  more 
than  I  have  ever  seen  hurled  at  one  bill, 
much  less  a  relatively  modest  authoriza- 
tion of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  In  flights  of  hy- 
perbole, that  this  measure  is  an  <H>en- 
ended  invitation  to  war.  I  suppose  this 
could  be  said  about  every  annual  appro- 
priation bill  enacted  for  the  Defense 
£>ei>artment  from  year  to  year.  If  It  could 
be  said,  with  accuracy,  of  the  pending 
bill.  If  this  is  an  open-ended  invitation 
to  war.  then  every  appropriation  blU  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  Armed  Forces  is 
also  an  (H>en-ended  invitation  to  war. 
I.  for  one.  am  not  willing  to  go  about 
curbing  the  President's  power  by  punish- 
ing American  boys  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
this  matter  at  further  length,  although 
I  am  full  with  it.  because  I  have  been 
torn  by  conflicting  emotions,  as  I  am  sure 
most  Senators  have,  concerning  this  is- 
sue. But  I  am  not  badly  torn  when  it 
comes  to  the  issue  of  supporting  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  or  airmen, 
because  I  have  some  familiarity  with 
the  lives  they  must  live  and  their  obliga- 


tions. I  know  that  they  do  not  control 
their  own  comings  and  goings,  that  it  Is 
Impossible  to  do  so  in  any  military  estab- 
lishment. I  cannot  conceive  of  a  higher 
duty  on  the  part  of  Congress  than  to 
support  those  who  have  been  brought 
into  the  Armed  Forces,  who  have  been 
taken  out  of  their  businesses,  taken  away 
from  civilian  pursuits,  paid  a  minimum 
salary,  and  then  there  is  haggling  over 
whether  we  are  going  to  support  them  or 
not. 

To  me,  it  is  utterly  Incomprehensible. 
I  cannot  understand  it. 

We  have  taken  a  calculated  risk  in 
Vietnam.  We  took  it  when  the  first  man 
landed.  We  had  it  when  a  contingent 
landed  there  yesterday.  We  took  a  cal- 
culated risk  when  we  operated  oiu-  air- 
power  in  the  south.  We  took  a  calcu- 
lated risk  when  we  operated  our  alrpower 
in  the  north.  I  hope  that  we  will  take 
a  calculated  risk  in  undertaking  to  put 
a  "stopper  in  the  bottle"  at  the  port  at 
Haiphong  and  cut  off  their  supplies  to 
those  trying  to  conquer  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  ever  going 
to  bring  this  war  to  a  termination  imtll  > 
that  is  done. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  I  believe  that 
the  AmericEui  people  do  not  realize  the 
tremendous  might  and  strength  of  our 
military  organization.  However,  our 
enemies  know  it.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Khrushchev 
when  he  received  that  letter  on  Cuba. 
He  knew  more  about  the  strength  of 
this  country,  and  respected  It  more,  than 
those  who  may  tremble  now  at  the 
thought  of  a  confrontation. 

It  did  not  take  Mr.  Khrushchev  long 
to  send  an  answer,  although  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  termination  of  that 
episode.  I  believe  that  in  our  exultation 
and  celebration  of  that  victory,  we  gave 
the  victory  away.  We  are  now  in  the 
position  of  babysitting  for  Castro,  when 
we  should  have  destroyed  him  when  we 
found  the  long-range  missiles  there. 

That  is  my  own  view.  As  an  individual 
I  can  express  it,  although  I  realize  that 
it  is  not  a  majority  view,  either  of  Con- 
gress or  the  American  people;  but  I  Just 
do  not  know  when  we  will  ever  have  an- 
other reason  for  doing  it. 

Congress  had  passed  a  resolution 
shortly  before,  declaring  that  the  intro- 
duction of  any  offensive  weapon  into 
Cuba  was  an  act  of  aggression  against 
the  United  States.  But  now  we  are  baby- 
sitting for  Castro,  who  is  90  miles  away 
from  our  shores,  while  fighting  other 
communism  9.000  miles  away.  The  hu- 
man and  logistical  costs  are  staggering 
to  contemplate.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  if  we  had  wiped  out  Castro, 
there  would  not  be  any  similar  probings 
along  the  perimeter  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
for  the  next  8  to  10  years.  There  will  be. 
even  if  we  bring  the  Vietnamese  situa- 
tion under  control — as  we  will,  eventu- 
ally. There  will  be  further  probings  on. 
the  part  of  communism  in  their  quest  for 
world  domination,  because  they  are  not 
going  to  stop.  But  firm  action  against 
Cuba  would  have  stopped  them  for  a 
long  time.  It  woxUd  certainly  have 
slowed  down  the  Communists. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  ever  were  a  time 
when  Congress  should  have  at  least  an 
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appearance  of  unity — whetlier  we  have 
any  unity  (X  not— It  is  to<Jay.  Upon  the 
unity  of  the  American  people  in  this 
Vietnam  war  depend  the  hopes  of  bring- 
ing it  to  an  early  oonclutlon.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  Hanoi.  Felping,  and  Moscow 
know  what  Is  going  on.  With  every  little 
sign  of  dissent,  every  critteism,  every  at- 
tack on  American  foreign  policy,  they 
will  say.  "Wdl.  we  are  catehlng  hell  out 
there  in  Vietnam,  but  look  what  is  going 
on  back  In  the  United  States.  We  will 
hold  on  for  a  while  longer.  They  will 
tire,  and  they  will  withdraw.  Thus  we 
will  gain  a  vict(H-y-" 

So  I  say.  Mr.  President,  It  is  time  for  an 
appearance  of  imlty.  And  I  hope  that 
this  issue  will  not  be  brought  up  recur- 
rlngly  on  every  bill  that  comes  along. 
It  should  have  been  fought  out  when  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  before  the 
Senate.  If  an  issue  were  to  be  made  of 
the  situation,  it  should  have  been  made 
then. 

Mr.  President,  generally  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  appeals  to  emotion,  because  I  do 
not  believe  they  serve  any  useful  purpose ; 
but  I  should  like  to  tell  the  Senate  of  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  Georgia  widow, 
with  a  son  who  is  a  corporal  in  the  1st 
BattallOTi  of  the  1st  Marines.  He  had 
served  his  hitch  in  Vietnam  and  was  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  December 
1964.  but  was  shipped  back  to  Vietnam  in 
August  of  1965.  She  wrote  me  to  ask  if  it 
were  right  for  a  j>erson  who  had  finished 
one  tour  of  duty  there  to  be  sent  back  so 
quickly.  She  informed  him  she  had  writ- 
ten to  me,  and  she  sent  me  his  answer. 
This  is  from  a  man  who  had  already 
served  one  hitch  in  Vietnam  and  had 
been  sent  back.  This  is  the  reply  to  her 
letter  she  received  from  blm: 

Dkab  Mothb;  I  can't  appiove  ot  what  you 
did;  I  could  not  come  homo  any  way  but  the 
right  way.  and  that  la  when  my  time  U  up, 
or  else  I'm  wounded  or  dead,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  because  my  time  is  up. 

He  had  faith  In  himself.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  Is  still  alive  and  serving  there. 

The  letter  continues: 

The  other  two  waya  I  don't  like.  I'd  love 
to  be  hocne.  but  there  are  times  a  man  can't 
do  what  he  would  like  to  do,  but  haa  to  do 
his  part,  and  I  believe  this  1«  my  part.  I  hope 
you  understand  it  Un't  becfiuse  I  don't  want 
to  see  you.  but  rather  It's  Decause  I  have  a 
duty  to  do  here.    Come  Octuiber  111  be  home. 

There  may  be  a  finer  or  higher  sense 
of  duty  than  that,  but  U  has  not  been 
reflected  here  in  this  body. 

Robert  E.  Lee  is  one  of  my  heroes.  I 
say  that  unashamedly.  He  was  a  great 
man,  though  he  was  the  head  of  the  rebel 
armies.  He  said  that  "Duty"  is  the  most 
sublime  word  in  the  English  language. 
The  spirit  of  that  American  fighting 
in  \^etnam  is  the  most  sublime  spirit. 
Would  to  God  it  could  permeate  some  of 
those  in  this  Chamber,  because  we  can- 
not win  by  haggling  over  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  at  this  time.  « 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  listened  to  a  very  eloquent  plea 
by  the  Senator  from  Cteorgla  for  action 
on  the  bill.  I  know  we  are  going  to  do  it 
very  shortly.  The  Senator  from  Georgia, 
who  made  lUs  plea,  has  pointed  out  the 
authority  Involved  under  the  Constitu- 


tion, and  our  duty  in  the  Senate.  He 
expressed  himself  very  fully  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  and  I  spoke  on  the  floor  avtx 
2  weeks  ago,  whoi  we  brought  the  bill 
out  of  the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee by  a  unanimous  vote.  We  believe 
there  should  be  prompt  action  becaiise 
the  boys  in  Vietnam  should  be  suiH^orted, 
and  they  need  this  authorization  and  the 
appropriation  to  support  them. 

I  am  opposed  to  thie  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  order 
in  connection  with  the  bill  presently 
before  us,  and  second.  I  oppose  it  on  its 
merits.  This  is  no  time  to  pull  the  rug 
out  trcaa  under  the  President. 

S.  2791,  which  authorizes  $4.8  billion 
in  supplemental  fiscal  1966  defense  ap- 
propriations, provides  necessary  funds 
so  that  our  men  in  Vietnam  will  have 
the  equipment,  food,  and  clothing  they 
need  to  carry  out  their  assigned  tasks  in 
the  best  possible  way.  It  was  reported 
out  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  even  though  some 
committee  members  may  not  entirely 
agree  with  our  Vietnam  policy. 

Whether  that  policy  Is  right  or  wrong 
was  not  considered  central  to  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  It  is  a  separate  issue 
which,  as  I  stated  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  reported,  should  be  considered 
separately. 

Of  course  there  should  be  free  and 
(Hien  discussion  of  our  role  In  Vietnam. 
Certainly  no  one  denies  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  raise  questions  regarding 
the  wisdom  of  our  policies  there;  we  know 
there  are  Important  differences  within 
this  body  on  the  issue.  But  S.  2791  is  not 
the  proper  place  to  debate  the  funda- 
mental question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

We  must  be  aware  tliat  the  issue  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
not  a  matter  of  withholding  from  the 
President  some  new  authority  he  has  re- 
quested. It  is  a  question  of  withdrawing 
from  him  authority  which  the  Senate, 
with  but  two  dissenting  votes,  freely  gave 
to  him  in  August  of  1964,  and  withdraw- 
ing it  at  a  most  awkward  time.  The 
implications  of  such  an  action  are  there- 
fore very  serious,  and  the  consequences 
could  be  far  reaching  and  lasting. 

The  legal  basis  for  our  participation 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict  has  been  ques- 
tioned here  and  elsewhere.  I  find  it 
significant  and  gratifying  that  recently 
the  house  of  delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
279  to  0  upheld  the  legality  of  our  in- 
volvement and  said  it  was  consistent  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

There  are  different  opinions  in  this 
body  regarding  Vietnam,  but  I  think  we 
all  applaud  the  recent  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  he  received  the  National 
Freedom  Award  in  New  York : 

We  stand  for  aelf-deten&lnatlon — ^for  free 
elections — and  we  will  hon<»  the  result. 

His  statement  of  our  purpose  is  worth 
repeating: 

Our  purpose  In  Vietnam  Is  to  prevent  the 
success  of  aggression.  It  is  not  conquest;  it 
Is  not  empire:  it  Is  not  foreign  bases;  It  Is 
not  domination.  Our  men  in  Vietnam  are 
there  to  keep  a  promise  made  12  years  ago. 


The  BoutboMt  Asia  Treaty  promised— as 
Secretary  John  Foster  Dulles  said  for  the 
United  States — "that  an  attack  upon  the 
treaty  area  would  occasion  a  reaction  so 
united,  80  strong,  and  so  well  placed,  that 
the  aggressor  would  lose  more  than  It  could 
hope  to  gain."  But  we  keep  more  than  a 
speclOc  treaty  promise  in  Vietnam.  We  keep 
the  faith  for  freedcan. 

None  of  us  likes  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  in  Vietnam.  Everyone 
is  troubled  l^  it.  We  know  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Americans  is  being 
exposed  to  danger  and  that  some  of  our 
Ijoys  are  being  wounded  or  killed.  We 
all  want  peace  in  that  troubled  area,  but 
we  must  face  the  facts.  We  are  In  Viet- 
nam— ^we  are  there  because  of  our  belief 
that  people  everywhere  should  be  free  to 
determine  their  own  way  of  life,  free  to 
make  the  basic  decisions  regarding  their 
government.  We  know  there  is  no  easy 
way  out.  As  George  Kennan,  in  analys- 
ing our  policy,  said  recently  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee: 

A  precipitate  and  disorderly  withdrawal 
could  represent  in  present  circumstances  a 
disservice  to  our  own  Interests  and  even  to 
world  peace  greater  than  any  that  might 
have  been  involved  In  our  failure  to  engage 
ourselves  there  In  the  first  plaoe. 

Given  the  situation  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  President  as  CommEinder 
In  Chief  and  the  chief  agent  of  our  for- 
eign policy  to  exercise  leadership  in  this 
crisis,  can  we  shoot  down  his  authority, 
restrict  his  actions,  and  indeed  in  effect 
repudiate  the  earnest  efforts  he  has  made 
to  bring  peace  to  that  troubled  area?  Z 
think  we  cannot,  and  I  think  we  should 
not. 

Whether  or  not  one  has  misgivings 
about  our  policy  in  Vietnam,  it  seems  to 
me  inappropriate  at  this  time  to  take  the 
action  recommended  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  What  would  be  the 
consequences  of  such  an  action?  What 
would  be  its  effect  on  the  morale  of  thoee 
serving  us  there?  What  would  be  the 
effect  on  our  allies  and  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam?  How  would 
Thailand.  Cambodia.  Indonesia,  and 
other  nelghlx)rlng  countries  react? 
Such  an  action  would  bring  satisfaction 
to  our  enemies,  consternation  to  thoee 
countries  who.  like  us,  are  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  freedom,  and  would 
strike  a  crippling  blow  at  the  morale  of 
our  fighting  men  presently  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  time  to  show  the  world  that 
Individual  differences  over  particular  ac- 
tions do  not  prevent  us  from  presenting 
a  united  front,  from  supporting  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Senators  and  other  Americans  ought 
to  continue  to  discuss  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  to  raise  questions  about  poli- 
cies, and  offer  constructive  suggestions. 
That  is  one  thing,  but  to  shoot  frc«n  im- 
der  the  President  at  this  time  his  au- 
thority which  we  almost  unanimously 
gave  him  in  1964  is,  to  me,  unthinkable. 

Of  course,  we  expect  the  President  to 
use  sound  Judgment  and  to  confer  and 
consult  with  his  advisers  and  the  Con- 
gress as  he  goes  about  the  difficult  task 
of  ending  this  conflict.  He  has  kept  us 
Informed  so  far  and  has  asked  our  views 
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aiul  I  see  no  reason  to  think  he  will  stop 
doing  so. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  vote  is 
taken  on  the  Morse  amendment  It  will 
be  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 
That  will  reveal  our  unity  of  purpose, 
that  will  give  hope  to  our  servicemen 
and  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
will  dismay  our  enemies  who  may  have 
been  deluded  Into  thinking  discusAion 
meant  fundamental  disagreement.  It 
will  remind  the  world  of  our  concern  for 
our  fellow  man  as  he  fights  to  remain 
free  and  to  live  In  peace  and  rebuild  his 
economy  and  the  social  and  political  life 
of  his  country.  At  this  difBcult  time  we 
cannot  repudiate  our  President  or  imply 
that  we  have  no  confidence  In  his  future 
actions.  Passage  of  the  Morse  amend- 
ment would  be  misunderstood  around  the 
world  with  Irreparable  damage  to  our 
prestige  and  that  of  our  President.  I 
shall  vote  against  it,  and  hope  that  It 
will  be  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  solidarity  and 
unity  of  this  Chamber  has  ever  been 
better  represented  In  a  time  of  peril  than 
it  has  by  the  two  spokesmen  we  have 
Just  heard,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  RussKLL],  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall  1 ,  who 
Is  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee.  I  salute  them  and  commend 
them. 

I  would  like  to  be  associated  with 
every  point  that  they  made.  I  would  Uke 
to  be  especially  associated  with  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  made 
when  he  said  every  dissent,  every  divi- 
sion, every  expression  of  doubt,  every  ex- 
pression of  uncertainty  Is  encouragement 
to  our  adversaries.  They  are  looking  for 
that  kind  of  encouragement.  They  know 
that  they  cannot  beat  us  on  the  field  of 
f>attle,  but  they  are  looking  here  for  en- 
couragement to  carry  on  their  activities. 

I  hope  that  we  get  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  only 
state  what  I  said  some  time  ago  when  I 
said  I  hoped  that  this  amendment  would 
be  offered,  because  I  wanted  to  speak 
against  It  and  vote  against  it. 

Senators  have  complained  in  some  In- 
stances that  they  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves.  If 
anyone  does  not  have  confidence  In  the 
President.  If  he  wants  to  withdraw  from 
the  President  as  our  Commander  In 
Chief  under  the  Constitution,  the  au-  • 
thorlty  given  the  President  to  take  what- 
ever steps  he  finds  necessary  to  resist 
aggression,  then  that  Senator  should 
vote  for  the  amendment.  If  the  motion 
to  table  Is  made,  he  should  vote  against 
the  motion  to  table. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  voting 
on  the  merits  of  this  matter.  I  under- 
stood the  merits  of  the  matter  when  I 
voted  In  August  of  1964.  I  understand 
very  well  that  we  cannot  fight  a  war  by 
having  535  commanders  In  chief.  There 
must  be  one  Conunander  in  Chief.    We 


must  unite  behind  that  Commander  in 
Chief  and  have  faith  and  confidence  In 
tiim,  just  as  we  have  in  the  men  that  we 
send  there  to  defend  our  national  honor 
and  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

I  Mrlll  vote  against  the  amendment  and 
I  hope  that  anyone  who  lacks  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  President  will  vote 
against  the  motion  to  table  In  the  event 
it  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  editorial  here 
that  I  wish  to  put  In  the  Rkcord  from 
WTOP  In  Washington.  It  Is  a  very  fine 
statement  making  clear  the  fact  that 
those  who  wish  to  urge  a  policy  of  weak- 
ness and  urge  that  we  should  not  be  firm 
and  strong  in  our  commitments,  and 
those  who  wish  to  further  erode  the 
strength  of  our  position,  should  seek  to 
address  themselves  to  the  President  in- 
dividually and  personally  rather  than 
through  the  press  and  the  Comcressional 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  WTOP  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  &part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(Editorial  broadcast  on  Feb.  23  and  24.  1966, 
over  WTOP  radio  and  televlalon] 

PKCNSOOTIATtON    SraATSGT 

Perhaps  the  wisest  thing  that  has  been 
said  in  the  most  recent  Sap  about  Vietnam 
came  from  U.N.  Ambassador  Arthur  Oold- 
burg  following  a  White  House  conference. 
The  Ambassador  was  asked  about  Senator 
KxNNCDT's  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
Communists  might  be  allowed  to  participate 
In  a  coalition  South  Vietnamese  government. 
His  response  was  that  enough  has  been  said 
on  the  subject  already. 

There  has  been  a  great  to-ing  and  fro-lng 
here  In  Washington  the  last  couple  of  days 
about  Senator  Kennedy's  arg^ument  that  It 
might  be  necessary  to  admit  dissident 
groups — meaning  the  Vletcong,  mostly — into 
"a  share  of  power  and  responslbUlty"  In 
Saigon. 

There  have  been  any  number  of  attempts 
at  clarification,  with  the  result  that  Senator 
Kknnkdt  appears  to  be  edging  closer  to  the 
White  House  view  on  how  the  Communists 
might  become  entitled  to  share  power  In 
South  Vietnam.  But  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
declarations  on  the  subject,  a  fact  emerges 
which  needs  attention. 

It  Is  that  the  United  SUtes  cannot  decide 
publicly  before  negotiations  start  just  what 
our  final  bargaining  positions  will  be.  The 
situation  allows  a  considerable  number  of 
options,  depending  on  a  number  of  circum- 
stances when  and  If  the  Communists  decide 
to  talk  to  us. 

We  have  offered  unconditional  negotia-. 
tlons.  We  have  agreed  to  have  the  Vletcong 
represented.  In  fact  If  not  In  name.  We 
have  said — before  Senator  Kxnnzdt  raised 
the  Issue — that  we  will  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  self-determination  among  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  whether  we  like 
those  consequences  or  not.  Surely  this  Is 
as  much  as  we  ought  to  concede  In  advance 
of  talks  about  the  terms  of  a  peace  agree- 
ment. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
moved  to  speak  because  I  think  there 
Is  a  point  of  view  which  has  not  been 
expressed. 

Those  of  us,  like  myself,  who  will  vote 
against  the  Morse  amendment  and  want 


to  table  It,  and  who  will  vote  for  the 
bill  to  give  the  President  additional 
funds,  are  not  again  writing  a  blank 
check. 

I  do  not,  and  I  cannot  accept  the  vote 
against  the  Morse  amendment  as  being 
a  reaffirmation.  Reaffirmation  is  the 
word  used  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  RtJssELL].  He  made  a  most  moving 
speech,  with  which  I  agree  in  substance, 
as  well  as  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  SALXoNSTAtLl. 

I  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  this  will 
be  a  reaffirmation  of  the  resolution  of  Au- 
gust 1964.  The  fact  is  that  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  handled  this  situation  he  leaves 
us  no  other  alternative.  He  has  left  no 
alternative  for  those  who  disagree  with 
his  policies  except  to  vote  against  an  au- 
thorization on  another  occasion.  As  I 
agree  with  his  policies  to  date,  I  shall 
vote  for  this  authorization.  But  if  to- 
morrow I  disagree  with  his  policies  the 
President  leaves  us  no  alternative  but  to 
vote  against  an  authorization,  and  I 
shall  do  so. 

Why  is  that  so?  It  Is  a  fact  that  the 
President  has,  in  my  judgment,  the  con- 
stitutional authority — as  the  house  of 
delegates  of  the  association  of  the  bar 
found,  as  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Saltonstall]  said,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  the  official  charged 
with  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation — to  in- 
tercede In  Vietnam  or  any  place  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  where 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  are  in 
such  Imminent  danger.  He  can  come  to 
the  Congress  for  the  necessary  authority 
which  is,  generally  speaking  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  that  a  dec- 
laration of  war  would  be  most  inadvis- 
able at  this  time  and  I  have  said  so  in 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  was  not  satisfied  with 
that.  He  not  only  ordered  U.S.  troops 
to  Vietnam  under  aforementioned  Presi- 
dential authority  but  he  came  to  the 
Congress  for  a  resolution  and  asked  us 
to  join  in  the  policy.  That  resolution 
was  not  juridically  necessary  and  It  has 
no  juridlclal  force.  But  in  terms  of  pol- 
icy it  Is  critlcsJly  important.  It  com- 
mitted us  to  Presidential  policy  as  of 
that  time. 

That  is  what  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution meant.  Having  associated  our- 
selves with  this  policy  then,  we  now  have 
a  right  to  be  consulted  once  again. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  told  us  the 
only  logical  thing  he  could  do,  consider- 
ing his  point  of  view,  was  to  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  repudiate  the  policy  the 
President  set,  and  he  is  right.  If  we 
voted  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  the  other  body  did,  as 
it  Is  also  required  to  act,  we  would  no 
longer  be  the  President's  partners  in  a 
policy  sense. 

It  is  a  fact,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
tliat  by  virtue  of  having  acted  on  the 
resolution  of  August  1964,  we  are  a  party 
to  present  policy.  But  we  are  a  party 
that  should  be  consulted  now  as  well. 
We  must  be  given  an  opportimlty  at  the 
Initiative  of  the  President,  to  reaffirm 
our  support  for  a  new  situation  and  also 
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to  set  limits  to  his  comimtments  of  UJS. 
power.  Our  Augiist  1964  resolution  is 
analogous,  in  my  mind,  tn  a  power  of  at- 
torney that  one  gives  to  a  lawyer  or 
someone  else  for  a  particular  purpose: 
buying  a  house,  a  withdrawal  of  money 
from  a  bank  account,  and  so  forth,  which 
power  is  also  on  very  general  terms. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RnssELL]  that  we  are  not  engaged 
in  legal  tautologies.  I  understood  per- 
fectly that  the  President  would  get  a 
grant  of  enormous  authority.  I  said  so. 
The  Senator  from  SJentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  said  so.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia,  I  tun  sure,  understood  that  very 
clearly.  I  know  that  he  is  an  excellent 
lawyer;  of  course  he  did, 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  that  we  were  approving  the 
use  of  the  President's  constitutional 
power. 

Mr.JAVrrS.    Exactly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  put 
Congress  behind  the  President.  We  put 
the  imprimatur  of  congressional  power 
on  a  power  that  he  could  have  exercised 
anyway.  The  late  Senator  Borah  sm- 
swered  an  argtmient  that  the  Congress 
could  make  the  President  bring  home 
certain  troops  then  stationed  in  Europe: 

We  could  not  make  the  President  do  it.  He 
Is  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States;  and  M  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  he  wants  to  assign  them  there,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  power  that  we  can  exert 
to  compel  him  to  bring  them  home.  We  may 
refuse  to  create  an  army,  but  when  it  U  cre- 
ated he  Is  the  commander.    ; 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  The  logical  sequel  to  that  is 
that  if  the  President  has  abused  his 
power  to  commit  our  forces.  Congress 
still  has  a  remedy.  That  remedy  is  to 
deny  him  the  money.  Then  he  can  no 
longer  exercise  the  power,  and  he  must 
withdraw  our  forces.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  Ctnegon  is  telling 
us. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  action  has  no 
role  with  reference  to  the  action  subse- 
quently taken.  At  that  time  we  were 
reacting  to  an  attack  upon  American  per- 
sonnel and  equipment.  Our  ships  were 
In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Since  that  time, 
and  specifically  from  February  to  June 
of  1965.  we  have  been  engaged  in  com- 
bat operations.  We  are  no  longer  ad- 
vising; we  are  in  direct  oombat  opera- 
tions In  South  Vietnam  with  organized 
American  forces.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  this  is  an  entirely  different  policy 
decision  from  the  decision  which  au- 
thored the  Gulf  of  Tonldn  resolution. 
Therefore,  I  am  speaking  today  to  ex- 
plain why  I  back  the  actions  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  date  and  to  give  notice  wliy  I 
may  refuse  to  back  him  tomorrow. 

Incidentally,  I  think  there  Is  a  rather 
broad  feeling  pretty  much  along  this  Une 
throughout  the  country.  That  is  why 
the  President  has  been  making  all  the 
statements  he  has  made — and  quite 
properly— about  his  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate without  conditions  and  about  the 


limited  purpose  and  the  limited  means 
he  proposes  to  use  to  attain  that  pur- 
pose. But  it  Is  extremely  Important  that 
the  President  should  at  no  time  mask  his 
purposes.  Consistent  with  the  national 
security  and  with  the  way  this  matter  is 
being  handled,  the  President  has  a  duty 
to  the  country  and  to  Congress  to  at  no 
time  mask  his  purposes.  We  ought  to 
know  at  all  times  exactly  what  his  pur- 
pose is,  if  we  are  called  upon  to  support 
that  purpose.  I  think  the  President 
would  do  well  to  associate  himself  with 
Congress.  Personally,  I  believe  he  is 
making  a  great  mistake  in  not  again 
coming  to  Congress  and  asking  for  a 
resolution  of  support.  By  coming  to 
Congress  again  with  a  resolution,  he 
would  thereby  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
support  ills  present  policy  in  a  formal 
and  direct  way,  and  not  force  us  to  ex- 
press approval  or  disapproval  through 
other  legislative  means. 

Therefore,  when  I  vote  in  favor  of  this 
authorization  bill,  I  am  not  reaffirming 
the  joint  resolution  of  August  1964  nor 
rejecting  It.  New  policy  support  should 
necessitate  a  new  resolution.  Without 
such  a  resolution,  I  am  left  with  no  al- 
ternative but  to  protest  against  future 
Presidential  actions  in  Vietnam  through 
the  authorization  and  appropriations 
process,  that  is,  through  the  back  door. 
And  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  State, 
I  shall  protest  should  any  policy  go  be- 
yond limited  military  means  and  objec- 
tives. 

The  final  question,  then,  is.  Why  do  I 
support  the  President  as  far  as  he  has 
gone?  I  do  support  him,  and  I  shall 
vote  that  way,  and  shall  know  what  I  am 
voting  for  when  I  vote.  The  President 
has  expressed  a  willingness  to  negotiate 
unconditionally.  I  believe,  as  I  have 
said  in  a  previous  speech,  that  If  we  ac- 
tually get  a  chance  for  peace  talks,  the 
President  will,  as  Averell  L.  Harrlman 
indicated,  recognize  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  the  Vletcong  as  a  party  to 
the  negotiations.  I  am  against  the  idea 
that  they  should  be  included  in  a  coali- 
tion government  before  negotiations. 

A  second  element  of  the  President's 
poUcy,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is  that  he  is 
applying  limited  means  to  a  limited  pur- 
pose. In  other  words,  he  is  not  asking 
Congress  for  general  mobilization.  He 
assures  us  that  he  is  not  prejudicially 
draining  down  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  that  are  charged  with  responsi- 
bilities around  the  world;  but  that  he  is 
utilizing  forces  which  are  available  to 
the  United  States  for  this  purpose,  and 
that  the  purpose  is  solely  to  bring  about 
sufficient  pacification  of  major  popula- 
tion concentrations  in  South  Vietnam  to 
enable  that  country  to  proceed  to  free 
elections  and  self-determination. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  exciting  day.  It 
Indicates  the  complete  maturity  of  our 
country  when  not  only  the  President,  but 
also  Senators  like  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  can  say  tliat  if 
in  free  elections,  after  a  reasonable  pac- 
ification period  insuring  the  elections 
will  really  be  free,  the  Vietnamese  decide 
they  want  a  Communist  government, 
that  Is  what  they  will  have.  We  cer- 
tainly will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  free 


elections.  This  Is  an  extremely  Impor- 
tant and  most  mature  declaration  of  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  very  Important  people 
in  our  country. 

There  is  one  ambiguous  point  in  the 
President's  declaration  to  date.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  that  the  President  seems  con- 
tent to  carry  around  In  his  pocket  a  worn 
copy  of  the  August  1964  joint  resolution. 
The  President  may  further  wrongly  as- 
sume that  a  vote  for  this  authorization 
bill  is  an  endorsement  of  any  future 
actions. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  real  essence  of  the 
argimient  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  and  of  the  previous  argu- 
ments wlilch  I  have  heard  lilm  make 

and  he  knows  that  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  his  judgment  In  the  matter.  I 
have  debated  as  an  administration  de- 
fender in  this  particular  matter.  I  speak 
in  the  role  of  a  liberal,  although  the  gen- 
eral liberal  community  is  considered  to 
be  unfavorable  to  what  the  Government 
is  doing  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  anoma- 
lous that  the  liberal  community  of  the 
United  States  should  not  recognize  a 
struggle  for  freedom,  as  this  one  is.  in 
my  judgment,  within  the  conditions  I 
have  described.    Nonetheless,  that  is  so. 

So  I  have  engaged  in  these  debates! 
And  I  recognize  the  problem  of  escala- 
tion. We  are  always  faced  with  the 
problem  that  if  we  put  h.  another  100,000 
men,  the  other  side  will  put  in  another 
100,000;  then  it  will  be  Increased  100,000 
beyond  that.  Then  we  shall  move  into 
Cambodia,  into  North  Vietnam,  and  into 
Laos;  or  we  may  take  some  other  overt 
action  against  Communist  Chinese  in- 
stallations, and  the  fat  will  then  be  in  the 
fire. 

But  I  do  not  conceive  of  that  at  all 
within  the  authority  which  I  would  be 
voting  the  President  by  supporting  the 
bUl  to  authorize  $4.7  billion  in  additional 
appropriations.  I  do  not  believe,  from 
everything  that  he  has  shown  to  date 
that  the  President  will  construe  our  ac- 
tion hi  that  way.  I  believe  we  are  mak- 
ing a  pact  with  him  based  exactly  on 
what  he  has  said.  I  make  the  urgent  plea 
In  terms  of  penalty,  of  being  a  grievous, 
deep  offense  In  this  country,  that  If  the 
President  wishes  to  espouse  another 
policy  which  goes  beyond  the  present 
deployment  of  our  forces,  the  President, 
because  he  has  now  opened  the  door  by 
the  joint  resolution  of  August  1964, 
should  again  come  back  to  Congress  for 
a  new  declaration  of  policy. 

If  there  is  any  escalation  beyond  that 
point,  then  all  of  the  argximents  which 
have  been  made  with  reference  to  the 
escalation  become  relevant  and 
pertinent. 

I  believe  I  have  stated  the  situation 
thoroughly.  It  is  my  judgment  that  if 
the  President  sticks  to  his  peace  offensive, 
if  he  sticks  to  the  limited  purpose  which 
he  has  described  to  us,  and  the  means 
which  he  has  described  to  us,  those  mis- 
sions will  accomplish  that  purpose. 

•This  particular  appropriation,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  as  its  t>ase  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  found  at  page 
53  of  the  hearings. 
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I  believe  that  to  be  so  important  that  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  indulge  me  as  I 
read  it  into  the  Rscord. 

Senator  Ellcnder  asked : 

Now,  you  have  asked,  for  an  Increaae  In  the 
number  of  personnel  generally.  In  the  amount 
of  510.521  as  appears  on  page  12  of  your  state- 
ment, that  Is  your  exhibit  appearing  at  page 
13.  How  many  of  thoae  will  be  directly  con- 
nected with  our  operations  In  South  Vlet- 


Thls  was  Secretary  McNamara's  an- 
swer: 

Secretary  McNxmasa.  First,  Senator  Xl- 
LCiTock.  we  havent  asked  for  510,621  to  be 
added  to  the  original  1900  prosram.  but. 
rather,  that  amount  less  the  military  jobs 
trsnaferred  to  civilian  jobs.  phJa  another 
adjustment,  with  the  result  that  the  net 
tncr«Me  we  are  asking  above  the  original 
IBM  toUl  la  463343. 

Senator  EixniDBi.  Well,  they  are  Amer- 
icana who  are  going  to  be  estployed  either 
In  the  Army,  or  the  Nary,  or  the  Air  Force 
as  well  as  personnel  to  take  care  of  the  ad- 
ministrative  portion    of   our   opt-ratlons. 

Secretary  McNAMxaA.  The  net  total  Is  4&3.- 
000.  not  510.000. 

Senator  Eixaxnn.  At  the  bottom  of  your 
exhibit,  you  have  a  total  of  510.521.  you 
deduct  74;}00  and  add  10,620  to  give  you  the 


Secretary  McNamaba.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 
It  U  459.000. 

Senator  MULtanwk.  Well,  of  that  453,000. 
how  many  of  thoae  wlU  be  uaed  In  South 
Vietnam? 

Secretary  McNahcaea.  Well,  thaaa  are  ad- 
dltlona  to  the  total  U.S.  military  force  and 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  any  of  those 
In  particular  will  l>e  used  In  South  Vietnam, 
but,  In  the  net.  all  of  them  are  being  addf^ 
because  of  the  South  Vietnam  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  right  to  as- 
sume that  the  order  of  magnitude  we  are 
talking  about  In  this  supplementary  ap- 
propriation is  approximately  450,000 
personnel.  The  exact  number  is  not 
material. 

I  am  satisfied,  as  one  Senator,  that 
this  kind  of  deployment  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  enough,  and  that  we  will  not  have 
to  go  In  for  a  general  mobilization.  We 
should  not  prejudicially  drain  the  per- 
sonnel available  for  our  responsibilities 
aroimd  the  world:  We  can  do  the  limited 
job  in  South  Vietnam  described  by  the 
President  with  the  presently  projected 
force  level. 

With  my  eyes  wide  open,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  that  kind  of  effort.  My 
reason  is  twofold:  First,  we  must  show 
that  wars  of  national  liberation,  so- 
called  euphemistically  by  the  Com- 
munists, do  not  work.  Even  if  they  were 
to  work,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  domino 
theory.  It  will  not  be  Malaya.  Burma, 
or  Thailand  tomorrow,  but  it  may  very 
well  be  8  (h:  10  Latin  American  countries, 
or  4  or  5  African  countries,  or  3  or  4 
countries  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Communista  will  try  this  ap- 
proach wherever  they  can  because  it  will 
be  a  formula  that  works.  We  shall  have 
shown  our  inability  to  deal  with  it. 

In  tcims  of  averting  world  war  m. 
it  is  so  critically  important  that  we  show 
our  ability  to  deal  with  these  guerrilla 
wars,  that  I  believe  that  every  American 
boy  who  falls  in  VIetnsun  is  as  much  a 
hero  as  any  boy  who  fought  the  Kaiser 


in  World  War  I  or  Hitler  in  World 
War  n. 

Before  I  ccmclude,  I  shall  read  a  letter 
which  made  my  hair  stand  up.  I  believe 
that  it  will  have  the  same  effect  on 
everyone  else. 

My  second  point  is  that  in  our  great 
struggle  with  communism,  the  difference 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  is  that  the  Communist 
Chinese  think  that  In  order  to  prevail, 
they  must  exterminate  a  good  part  of 
mankind. 

The  Soviet  Union  believes,  and  I  think 
this  is  fairly  clear  from  their  policy,  that 
they  can  outcompete  the  free  world. 

We  very  much  prefer  the  latter  kind 
of  policy  and  welcome  the  competition 
on  these  grounds.  We  are  ardent  rooters 
for  the  latter  because  we  think  we  can 
do  mighty  well  ourselves.  However,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  engaged  in  this 
struggle  in  Vietnam  up  to  Its  neck.  Why? 
Because  it  is  still  placing  Its  leadership 
of  the  Communist  world  on  a  higher 
piioilty  tlian  It  places  the  eftort  to  ar- 
rive at  a  det/iite  or  coexistence  with  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  want  to  change  that  priority.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  world  war  m  and  to 
change  that  priority  is  to  show  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  that  the  Soviet  Union 
scheme  of  peaceful  competition  is  better 
than  the  risk.1  of  war. 

I  consider  that  what  has  been  done 
in  South  Vietnam,  regardless  of  whether 
I  would  have  gone  there  in  the  first  place, 
or  whether  it  is  the  best  place  for  the 
confixmtation — and  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  argument  about  that — Is  now  a  fact. 
T))e  situation  is  there.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  rehash  past  mistakes. 

I  believe  that  we  must  ultimately  find  a 
way  to  get  along  with  Communist  China. 
The  alternative  is  ever-increasing  risks 
of  war  through  miscalculation.  The  co- 
existence Idea  must  prevail,  rather  than 
the  extermination  idea  which  prevails 
presently  among  the  Communist  bloc. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  shall  sup- 
port the  request  for  the^^ropriation 
now,  without  any  assurance  that  I  would 
do  so  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  for  those  rea- 
sons that  I  shall  oppose  the  ameiKlment 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that,  be- 
cause of  the  disputes  and  the  differences 
and  the  unhappiness  in  many  quarters, 
especially  in  very  articulate  quarters,  in 
the  newspapers,  the  press,  the  radio,  and 
television,  there  is  some  feeling  that  the 
boys  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  are  not 
quite  earning  the  kind  of  gratitude,  un- 
derstanding, and  appreciation  from  the 
American  people  as  did  those  who  fought 
in  World  Wars  I  and  n.  This  is  a  very 
unhappy  aiKl  most  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. 

I  hope  very  much  that  whatever  may 
be  our  view  upon  this  situation — and  I 
certainly  have  frankly  expressed  mine — 
that  we  will  give  recognition  to  those  who 
are  encountering  the  terrible  dangers  in- 
volved in  this  struggle.  We  have  ex- 
tended such  recognition  from  our  hearts 
for  the  patriotism  of  so  many  others 
around  the  world. 


Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  close 
by  reading  a  very  brief  note.  I  sent  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  this  family  which 
lost  a  son,  a  lieutenant,  in  the  action  in 
Vietnam. 

The  family  wrote  me  as  follows,  the 
letter  being  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  family : 

DiAi  Ma.  AKD  Mas.  Javtts:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  comfort  in  this  tragic  time. 
We  have  lost  our  only  child,  a  wonderful, 
loving,  devoted,  dedicated  son.  He  has  left 
us  with  beautiful  memories.  Our  hope  Is 
that  all  Involved  In  the  struggle  for  the 
freedom  for  which  Joseph  sacrificed  his  life 
will  be  channeled  In  the  right  direction  be- 
cause that  sacrifice  must  not  have  been  In 
vain. 

The  letter  is  signed,  -Sincerely,  Joe 
and  Pat  De  Gennaro." 

Mr.  President,  if  I  can  help  as  a  Sena- 
tor, as  a  human  being,  I  shall  do  every- 
thing that  I  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  i  om  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  my 
UitenUon,  at  an  appropriate  time,  to 
move  to  table  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  MoBSx].  While  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  in  order,  of  course,  under 
the  Senate  rules,  I  feel  that  it  is  inap- 
propriate and  inadvisable  in  connection 
with  this  bill  at  this  Ume. 

8.  2791,  the  pending  business,  is  a  mili- 
tary "nut  and  bolts"  meas\u-e.  The  ques- 
tiotis  involved  in  it  are  clear  and  tangi- 
ble. Regardless  of  the  TKmkln  Bay  reso- 
lution we  will  have  to  dispose  of  this 
measure  sooner  or  later.  It  is  a  bill  which 
should  stand  alone  and,  in  my  Judgment, 
should  be  considered  on  its  own  merit.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  wishes  to  delay  the  bill,  as  such, 
imduly.  DilQculty  has  arisen  here  pri- 
marily because  S.  2791  has  been  given 
in  the  minds  of  some  a  significance  which 
it  does  iu)t  possess.  There  are  many 
views,  for  example,  on  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  Tankin  Bay  resolution  which 
the  distinguished  Seiiator  from  Oregon 
seeks  to  rescind  by  his  amendment. 
They  cannot  be  resolved,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, through  the  vehicle  of  S.  2791  and 
so  I  shall  move  to  table.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  tabled,  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  in  force  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  resolution  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  a  rollcall  vote  of  88  to  2  in  1964. 

The  prevailing  constitutional  situation 
will  be  unchanged.  The  significance  of 
the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  will  remain 
unchanged.  It  will  still  be  as  it  Is  now. 
for  each  Senator  in  his  own  conscience 
to  decide.  The  President  believes  that 
this  resolution  gives  him  som6  additional 
assurance,  some  authority  in  addition  to 
that  embodied  in  his  constitutional  posl- 
titm  as  Commander  in  Chief.  Obviously 
that  is  the  case  or  he  would  not  have 
asked  for  the  resolution  in  the  first  place. 
But  among  Seiutors,  I  know,  there  has 
been  a  wide  divergence  of  view  as  to 
what,  if  any,  constitutional  significance 
attaches  to  a  resolution  of  this  kind. 
Those  divergencies  will  remain.  Iiuleed. 
that  has  been  the  case  with  all  these  so- 
called  hand-upholdinc  resolutions  begin- 
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ning  with  the  Elsenhower  admiiUstra- 
tion. 

Insofar  as  the  leadership  is  concerned, 
however,  a  vote  to  table  is  most  of  all  a 
vote  to  get  on  with  the  main  business  of 
S.  2791.  It  is  also  a  vote  to  keep  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  tn  effect  with 
whatever  constitutional  force  it  may 
have,  even  as  a  vote  against  tabling,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  indicated,  will  result  in  its  rescinding 
provided  that  the  other  House  also 
agrees. 

To  that  extent,  the  issue  is  clear  even 
though  this  is  not  the  appropriate  way, 
in  my  opinion,  to  cotisider  this  matter. 
As  long  as  it  has  come  before  the  Senate, 
however,  a  choice  will  have  to  be  made. 
We  are  in  too  deep  now.  The  situation 
is  one  of  the  utinost  delicacy  and  the 
risk  of  misinterpretation  is  very  great. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  situation  which  each 
Senator  will  have  to  face  up  to  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  convictions. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yidld  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  lead- 
er, is  it  his  interpretation  that  his  mo- 
tion to  table  shall  have  the  effect  of  reaf- 
firming the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  was 
on  the  fioor,  he  will  recall  that  I  said, 
in  the  course  of  my  brief  remarks,  it 
meant  that  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution 
would  still  be  in  effect. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  my 
only  concern  is  that  I  think,  after  this 
long  debate  on  the  floor,  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  we  came  out  of  our  delibera- 
tions with  muted  decisions.  While  a  bill 
of  this  sort  is  not  necessarily  the  place 
to  offer  this  kind  of  amendment,  I  think 
the  country  is  entitled  to  know  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  on  Vietnam.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  miajority  leader 
makes  that  interpretation  in  offering  his 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, and  again  call  to  his  attention  what 
I  previously  said: 

Insofar  as  the  leadership  is  concerned, 
however,  a  vote  to  table  is  most  of  all  a  vote 
to  get  on  with  the  main  bufilness  of  S.  2791. 
It  is  also  a  vote  to  keep  the  Tonkin  Oulf 
resolution  in  effect  with  whatever  constitu- 
tional force  it  may  have,  even  as  a  vote 
against  tabling,  as  the  distin^lshed  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  indicated,  could  well  result 
In  its  rescinding,  provided  tjiat  the  other 
House  also  agrees. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
entire  matter  had  long  discussion  be- 
fore the  majority  leader  came  in  and  his 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  would 
be  a  vote  directly  on  the  Morse  amend- 
ment or  on  the  motion  to  tuble  came  up. 
There  was  some  apprehension  that  a  vote 
on  the  motion  to  table  might  leave  some 
mlsappreherision  or  mlsimpression 
abroad. 


In  all  kindliness,  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  minority — and  I  think  I 
speak  for  most  of  them — is  that  we  com- 
pletely separate  ourselves  from  the  views 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  fioor,  and  that  if  those  views  are 
something  of  a  symbol  in  southeast  Asia, 
we  wish  to  do  what  we  can  to  destroy 
that  symbol  as  a  reflection  of  the  views 
of  the  American  people. 

So  when  we  vote  for  the  motion  to 
table — and  the  majority  leader  informed 
me  this  morning  that  he  intended  to 
make  tha':  motion — I  v\rish  to  say  for  my 
part,  to  my  fellow  Senators  and  to  all  the 
wide  world,  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  get  on  with  the  serious  business,  the 
undramatic  business  of  this  struggle  in 
Vietnam  and  wind  up  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  supply  the  American  troops 
with  whatever  is  necessary  to  do  a  com- 
plete and  final  Job. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  the  majority  leader  has 
moved  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No;  I  will  move. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Will  move  to  table  it. 
I,  too,  however,  express  concern  over 
how  the  vote  on  that  matter  will  be  inter- 
preted. People  sometimes  have  difficulty, 
I  think,  understanding  a  parliamentary 
move  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  I  may  say  so,  there  is 
sometimes  some  disagreement  among 
Senators  as  to  what  their  votes  mean.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  beyond  our  shores, 
there  is  occasionally  confusion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  an  action  taken  by  the  Uj3. 
Senate. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  we  should  be 
under  no  illusions  about  what  will  be  said 
about  a  Senate  vote  this  afternoon  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  If  that  motion  is  indeed  agreed 
to.  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be,  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  understood  that  this  is  in  no 
sense  a  diminution  of  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, that  this  is  in  no  sense  a  back- 
handed slap  at  an  existing  policy  posi- 
tion. I  think  we  should  make  it  imal- 
terably  clear,  especially  to  the  aggres- 
sors, that  this  has  no  signiflcance  for 
them  that  could  be  equated  with  a  re- 
traction or  withdrawal  or  some  other 
form  of  weakness.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  make  that  clear  because 
there  are  those  who  press  against  their 
restraints  as  they  seek  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, as  they  probe  for  soft  spots  of  which 
they  can  make  the  maximum  psycho- 
logical use. 

I  personally  believed  that  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  was  very  clear  at  the 
time  it  was  passed.  I  did  not  think  I 
was  confused  about  it,  and  do  not  think 
I  am  now,  but  I  do  respect  those  who  are 
raising  questions,  and  I  think  as  we  vote 
on  the  motion  which  will  be  made  by 
the  majority  leader  to  table  the  rescind- 
ing proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
that  we  still  should  make  clear  on  the 
Rbcord  that  we  are  taking  two  actions. 
Those  who  believe  with  him  that  we 


should  rescind  the  August  1964  resolu- 
tion should  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
I  think  that  is  their  free  right  to  expres- 
sion, and  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  our  sys- 
tem. I  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  risk  that 
we  have  to  afford  in  our  kind  of  society. 

But  for  the  others,  I  des(>erately  hope 
than  an  overwhelming  vote  to  table  will 
mean  exactly  what  it  says,  that  there  is 
no  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  in  any  way  detract,  by 
that  vote,  from  the  President's  position 
in  southeast  Asia.  I  think  that  must  be 
made  unequivocally  clear,  that  no  ag- 
gressors should  take  comfort  In  it,  that 
no  psychological  warriors  may  seek  to 
exploit  it  beyond  its  real  meaning. 

If  we  take  those  precautions,  I  think 
we  will  be,  in  a  sense,  sustaining,  in 
effect  strengthening  and  reafBnning  the 
role  of  the  President  himself  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

This  is  a  technique  used  many,  many 
times  in  our  history  by  our  Commander 
in  Chief.  I  only  hope  that  the  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  does  not  lend  itself 
to  a  negative  interpretation,  or  to  a 
weakened  response.  Let  the  aggressors, 
I  say,  stand  on  notice  that  the  Senate  is, 
indeed,  with  the  President  on  the  ques- 
tion of  aggression. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  brief  remarks  about  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  which  I  shall  oppose  because  it 
has  no  current  relevance.  I  have  taiken 
no  time  on  the  bill,  and  do  not  intend  to 
do  so.  However,  first  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
for  the  great  contribution  he  and  the 
committee  have  made  to  the  dialog 
concerning  the  issue  which  now  con- 
fronts the  country. 

Par  too  little  credit  has  been  given  to 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  to 
the  committee  Itself,  for  the  great  con- 
tribution to  the  public  education  they 
have  made. 

I  have  had  occasion  twice  to  be  back 
in  my  own  State.  I  have  no  notion,  no 
judgment,  and  no  guess  as  to  whether 
it  changed  the  viewpoints  of  the  people 
in  the  coimtry  on  balance ;  but  I  do  know 
that  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam 
that  the  people  of  this  coimtry  have  had 
an  opportunity  tolhear  the  experts  rep- 
resenting diverse  viewpoints  Intelligently 
discuss  the  subject  on  television  in  their 
homes. 

I  read  a  number  of  columnists  who  de- 
clared that  no  one  learned  anything  as 
a  result  of  the  hearings.  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  course  Mr.  McNamara  did  not 
learn  anything.  He  did  Hot  pick  up  any 
new  facts,  and  neither  did  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  nor  those  in  the  Con- 
gre.'a  and  of  the  press  who  have  made  it 
their  business  to  study  the  issue.  But 
the  general  public  learned  a  great  deaL 

Tragically,  Congress  has  permitted  al- 
most 2  years  to  pass  by  without  adequate- 
ly discussing  what  Is  involved  in  south- 
east Asia.  In  my  opinion  the  lack  of 
debate  and  discussion  is  what  has  caused 
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the  eonfuslon  and  misunderstanding  in 
this  country. 

The  contribution  to  this  debate  of  the 
hearings  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  been  of  great  value  and  sig- 
nificance, and  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  committee. 

Mr.  PXILBRiaHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  sdeld  just 
briefly? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

B<r.  FPTiBRIOHT.  First,  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  said.  I  have  already 
said  publicly  that  I  believe  one  of  the 
most  serious  mistakes  I  have  made  as 
chairman  was  in  not  accepting  or  urging 
the  Senate  to  accept  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
August  1964.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper, 
and  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  to  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  of  that  particu- 
lar moment,  but,  nevertheless,  I  believe 
it  was  a  mistake  and  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  having  more 
foresight  than  I  had  at  that  time,  and 
I  think  many  other  Senators,  as  to  the 
I>ofislble  significance  of  that  resolution. 

He  did  offer  a  very  sensible,  limiting 
amendment  to  that  resolution,  and  I  re- 
gret that  we  did  not  have  the  kind  of 
discussion  of  it  in  public  at  that  time 
that  we  have  hsul  recently.  But  I  do 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  foreslghtedness  and  regret  that 
I  did  not  have  as  much. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator advised  me  at  that  time  that  his 
interpretation  of  the  resolution  was  the 
same  as  the  purpose  of  my  amendment, 
and  that  therefore  the  amendment  was 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.    I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
those  who  have  participated  in  this  de- 
bate on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Although  very  frequently  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  he  has  made  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion— and  be  will  continue  to  do  so. 

One  thing,  however,  that  disturbs  me 
very  much  is  the  argument  I  have  heard 
advanced  in  the  press,  by  columnists, 
by  distinguished  Members  of  Congress, 
and  people  in  the  executive  branch,  that 
we  should  not  be  debating  this  Issue 
because  what  we  say  here,  in  our  free 
country,  will  be  misunderstood  by  some 
Communists  in  some  other  country. 
Communists  who  do  not  luiow  tvhat  free 
speech  is  all  about  and  never  wUI. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  greatest  par- 
liamentary body  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
oldest  parliamentary  body  in  the  world. 
Its  function  and  purpose  Is  constructive 
debate.  The  strength  of  this  Nation  is 
measured  by  its  capacity  for  intelligent 
debate,  not  by  its  ability  to  goosestep. 
1  hope  we  do  not  undermine  that  source 
of  our  power.  I  have  heard  It  implied 
here  and  elsewhere  lately  that  free 
speech  and  dissent  should  stop  because 
It  may  be  misunderstood  in  Communist 
coimtrles.  This  is  a  dangerous  parallel 
to  the  theory  that  was  recently  used  by 
the  Russian  court  In  sentencing  two 
writers  to  Jail,  not  because  of  what  they 
aald  In  Russia  but  because  they  pub- 


lished books  In  this  country  which  the 
Russians  thought  would  be  misunder- 
stood in  America  and  damage  Russia. 
On  that  theory  the  Russian  court  sen- 
tenced the  writers  to  Jail. 

Over  here,  we  have  people  saying  that 
we  should  stop  debate  because  8ome<Hie 
else  who  cannot  imderstand  the  debate 
might  mlsuiMierstand  our  resolve  and 
damage  America. 

Mr.  President,  freedom  is  what  democ- 
racy is  all  about.  If  some  foreign  dicta- 
tor does  not  understand  It,  that  is  too 
bad.  I  have  no  Intention  of  giving  up  my 
freedom  of  speech  because  some  Commu- 
nist does  not  understand  what  free 
speech  ts  all  about — and  never  will. 

Regarding  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution, 
let  me  comment  briefly.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  by  those  who  unquali- 
fiedly support  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolu- 
tion that  there  were  only  two  Senators 
who  had  any  reservations  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  reservations 
about  that  resolution  and  I  made  them 
clear.  I  was  in  the  Chamber  on  August 
6,  August  7,  and  August  8,  tmd  partlcl- 
Iiated  in  the  dialog  concerning  the  reso- 
lution, as  did  several  other  Senators,  who 
also  expressed  grave  reservations  about 
the  resolution.  Their  remarks  were  In- 
tended to  Interpret  that  resolution  and 
demonstrate  congressional  intent. 

I  discussed  the  subject  on  three  dif- 
ferent days  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  I  am 
a  little  weary  of  having  my  vote  inter- 
preted as  an  unqualified  endorsement  of 
escalation.  The  record  will  show  it  was 
not  such  an  endorsement. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  In  the  Chamber — the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulb«icht], 
as  the  spokesman  for  the  administra- 
tion As  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  was  entitled 
to  accept  his  advice,  coimsel,  and  inter- 
pretation of  that  resolution  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  intent  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  read  the 
whole  dialog,  but  I  will  read  a  part  of  it 
from  the  Record  of  August  6  and  7,  1964, 
as  follows.  Addressing  myself  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee: 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  Congresa 
appe&rtng  to  tell  the  executive  branch  and 
the  public  that  we  would  endorse  a  complete 
change  In  our  mlaalon.  That  would  concern 
me. 

Mr.  ^iTURicRT.  I  do  not  Interpret  the  joint 
reaolution  In  that  way  at  all.  It  strikes  me, 
aa  I  understand  It,  that  the  joint  resolution 
iB  quite  consistent  with  our  existing  mission 
and  our  understanding  of  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  South  Vietnam  for  the  last 
10  years. 

Skipping  some  of  it.  I  addressed  the 
chairman  once  more,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  differing  Interpretations 
which  have  been  put  upon  the  joint  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  what  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress Is,  I  should  like  to  have  this  point 
clarified.  I  have  great  confidence  !n  the 
President.  However,  my  concern  Is  that  we 
in  Congress  could  give  the  impression  to 
the  pubUc  that  we  are  prepared  at  this  time 
to  change  our  mission  and  substantially  ez- 
paiul  our  commitment.  If  that  la  what  th« 
sense  of  Congress  is,  I  am  opposed  to  tb« 


resolution.  I  therefore  ask  the  dlatlngulahed 
Senator  from  Arkansas  If  he  would  consent 
to  accept  an  amendment,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  supplied  htm.  I  shall  read  It  into 
the  Recoeo: 

"On  page  3,  line  3,  after  the  word,  'That' 
insert  '(a)'. 

•'On  page  2,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following: 

"  '(b)  The  Congress  also  approves  and  sup- 
ports the  efforts  of  the  President — 

This  was  the  amendment  to  the  Ton- 
kin Bay  resolution — 

to  bring  the  problem  of  peace  in  southeast 
Asia  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  President's  declaration  that 
the  United  States,  seeking  no  extension  of 
the  present  military  conflict,  will  respond  to 
provocation  in  a  manner  that  la  "limited  and 
fitting".  Our  continuing  policy  la  to  limit 
our  role — 

Listen  to  these  words — 
to  the  provision  of  aid,  training  assistance. 
and  military  advice,  and  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  except  when  provoked  to  a 
greater  response,  we  should  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  avoid  a  direct  military  mvolrement 
In  the  southeast  Asian  conflict'." 

This  amendment  is  not  an  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  President's  constitu- 
tional rights.  It  is  merely  an  expression  of 
the  sense  of  Congress.  Would  the  Senator 
accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FuLBRicHT.  It  states  fairly  accurately 
what  the  President  has  aald  would  be  our 
policy,  and  what  I  stated  my  understanding 
was  as  to  our  policy:  also  what  other  Sena- 
tors have  stated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  do  not  object  to  It  as  a  statement  of 
policy.  I  believe  it  is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  what  I  believe  is  the  President's  policy, 
judging  from  his  own  statements.  That 
does  not  mean  that  as  a  practical  matter  I 
can  accept  the  amendment.  It  would  delay 
matters  to  do  so.  It  would  cause  confusion 
and  require  a  conference,  and  present  us 
with  all  the  other  difficulties  that  are  in- 
volved in  this  kind  of  legislative  action.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  do  It,  even  though  I  do 
not  at  all  disagree  with  the  amendment  as  a 
general  statement  of  policy. 

I  would  think  that  ought  to  be  a  sulS- 
dent  answer  to  those  who  have  repeat- 
edly insisted  that  the  Tonkin  resolution 
was  a  blank  check.  It  was  not.  I  had 
reservations.  So  did  others.  I  was  as- 
sured that  we  were  not  changing  our 
role  in  southeast  Asia.  We  have  changed 
it.  Obviously  we  cannot  turn  back  the 
clock.  But  I  trust  that,  for  the  sake  of 
the  historical  record  this  may  correct 
those  gross  misinterpretations  of  the 
record  which  have  been  so  frequently 
uttered  on  the  floor  and  elsewhere  in 
recent  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  extracts  of  the 
statement  to  which  I  previously  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  Congress 
appearing  to  tell  the  executive  branch  and 
the  public  that  we  would  endorse  a  complete 
change  In  our  mission.  That  would  concern 
me. 

Mr.  FuLBaioHT.  I  do  not  Interpret  the  Joint 
resolution  In  that  way  at  all.  It  strikes  me, 
aa  I  understand  It,  that  the  Joint  resolution 
la  quite  consistent  with  our  ffrinting  mission 
and  our  understanding  of  what  w«  have  been 
doing  in  South  Vietnam  for  the  last  10  years. 
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Mr.  NxLSOM.  Ur.  President,  I  have  read  the 
RccosD.  There  waa  sotne  colloquy  on  the 
-floor  yesterday.  I  noticed  that  every  Senator 
who  spoke  bad  hia  own  personal  interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  Joint  resolution  means. 

One  Senator  yesterday  sttated  for  the  Rxc- 
oRO  that  he  understands  the  resolution  to 
mean  that  there  will  be  i^o  more  privileged 
sanctuaries. 

Another  Senator  interprets  the  resolution 
to  mean  that  it  would  authorize  the  Chief 
Executive  to  eliminate  any  aggression,  future 
and  present.  Socne  Senators  interpret  this 
language  to  mean  aggresalon  against  South 
Vietnam.;  others  interpret  It  to  mean  aggres- 
sion directly  against  our  military  forces. 

Another  Senator  Interpreted  the  joint  res- 
olution to  mean  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  no  change  is  tuggested  by  Con- 
gress in  the  present  mission  in  South 
Vletnam-i— the  mission  tliat  has  been  ours  for 
10  years,  which  Is  to  supply  advisers,  tech- 
nical advice,  and  materiel,  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  an  Independent,  viable  regime,  so  that  we 
can  withdraw  our  forces;  and  that  It  has  not 
been  our  mlaalon  in  the  past  10  years  to  sub- 
stitute our  military  forcns  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces,  nor  to  join  with  them  in 
a  land  war,  nor  to  fight  thetr  battle  for  them, 
nor  to  substitute  our  Government  for  theirs. 

This  10-year-old  limited  mission  can  be 
legitimately  defended  as  a  responsibility  of 
ours  to  assist  free  and  independent  nations; 
and  it  can  be  legitimately  questioned,  too,  be- 
cause of  the  geographic  lotation  of  that  mis- 
sion. 

In  any  event,  I  am  mo^D  disturbed  to  see 
that  there  is  no  agreement  in  the  Senate  on 
what  the  Joint  resolution  means.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  clarified. 

NELSON'S   AMEHOMENT 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  view  o<  the  differing  in- 
terpretations which  have  t>een  put  upon  the 
joint  resolution  with  respect  to  what  the 
sense  of  Congress  is,  I  shoiild  like  to  have  this 
point  clarified.  I  have  grtat  confidence  in 
the  President.  However,  my  concern  is  that 
we  in  Congress  could  give  the  Impression  to 
the  public  that  we  are  prepared  at  this  time 
to  change  our  mission  and  substantially  ex- 
pand our  commitment.  If  that  is  what  the 
sense  of  Congress  is,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
resolution.  I  therefore  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  tie  would  consent  to 
accept  an  amendment,  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
supplied  him.  I  shall  r^ad  it  into  the 
Recoks:  I 

"On  page  2,  line  3,  aftJiJ  the  word  'That* 
Insert  '(a)'. 

"On  page  3,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"'(b)  The  Congress  also  approves  and  sup- 
ports the  efforts  of  the  President  to  bring  the 
problem  of  peace  In  soutaieast  Asia  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  President's  declaration  that  the  United 
States,  seeking  no  extension  of  the  present 
military  conflict,  will  reefpond  to  provoca- 
tion in  a  manner  that  is  'limited  and  fitting*. 
Our  continuing  policy  is  to  limit  our  role 
to  the  provision  of  aid,  training  assistance, 
and  military  advice,  and  at  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  except  when  provoked  to  a 
greater  response,  we  should  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  avoid  a  direct  military  Involvement 
m  the  southeast  Asian  conflict.' " 

This  amendment  is  not  an  Interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  Presidents  constitu- 
tional rights.  It  la  merely  an  expression  of 
the  sense  of  Congress.  Would  the  Senator 
accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PoLBRiGHT.  It  sUte4  fairly  accurately 
what  the  President  has  said  would  b« 
our  policy,  and   what  I   stated  my   under. 


standing  waa  as  to  our 
other  Senators  have  atated 


policy;    also  what 
In  other  words. 


it  states  that  our  response  should  be  ap- 
propriate and  Unaited  to  the  provocation, 
which  the  Senator  states  as  "respond  to 
provocation  in  a  manner  that  Is  limited  and 
fitting,"  and  so  forth.  We  do  not  wish  any 
political  or  military  bases  there.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  gain  a  colony.  We  seek  to  insure 
the  capacity  of  these  people  to  develop  along 
the  lines  ot  their  own  desires,  Independent 
of  domination  by  communism. 

The  Senator  has  put  into  bis  amendment 
a  statement  of  policy  that  is  unobjection- 
able. However,  I  caimot  accept  the  amend- 
ment under  the  circunistances.  I  do  not 
believe  it  ts  contrary  to  the  joint  resolution, 
but  It  is  an  enlargement.  I  am  Informed 
that  the  House  Is  now  voting  on  this  reso- 
lution. The  House  Joint  resolution  Is  about 
to  be  presented  to  us.  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment  and  go  to  conference  with  it, 
and  thus  take  responsibility  for  delaying 
matters. 

I  do  not  object  to  it  as  a  statement  of 
policy.  I  believe  it  is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  what  I  believe  is  the  President's  policy. 
Judging  from  his  own  statements.  That  does 
not  mean  that  as  a  practical  matter  I  can 
accept  the  amendment.  It  would  delay  mat- 
ters to  do  so.  It  would  cause  confusion  and 
require  a  conference,  and  present  us  with  all 
the  other  dlfflcultles  that  are  Involved  in  this 
kind  of  legislative  action.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  do  it,  even  though  I  do  not  at  all  dis- 
agree vtrith  the  amendment  as  a  general 
statement  of  policy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  connection,  I  certainly  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
said.  He  is  right  to  have  made  it.  I 
have  stated  that  I  understood,  from  the 
Information  that  was  given  to  us,  a  spe- 
cific incident  was  presented  as  the  reason 
for  that  resolution.  It  was  that  a  direct 
attack  had  been  made  on  our  ships  on 
the  high  seas — this  is  what  we  were 
told — where  they  had  a  right  to  be. 

We  were  told  it  was  an  unprovoked 
attack.  In  other  words,  we  had  not  done 
anything  that  properly  could  be  consid- 
ered as  provocation.  These  facts  are 
difBcult  for  a  committee  or  any  of  us 
to  check.  I  think  we  were  told  things 
happened  at  night  and  things  were  mov- 
ing rapidly,  smd  so  on.  i 

I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  factual 
situation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  ex- 
tremely difQcult  to  prove  what  happened. 
In  any  event,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  certainly  stated  very  clearly 
what  the  situation  was.  We  all  know  the 
President  has,  without  any  resolution, 
the  right  to  respond  to  an  Immediate 
attack.  He  has  the  right  to  take  actions 
of  a  temporary  nature,  one  might  say, 
to  protect  our  interests.  Then  at  some 
point,  if  hostilities  continue.  If  the  Con- 
stitution means  anything,  a  declaration 
of  war  should  be  sought. 

I  will  leave  it  to  Senators,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  administration,  whether 
or  not  we  are  now  at  war.  This  bill  and 
other  events  would  indicate  we  are.  I 
have  disciissed  this  matter  with  some  of 
those  who  have  responsibility  in  this 
area.  They  are  reluctant  to  do  what  I 
have  suggested.  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  if 
we  continue  along  the  course  we  are  fol- 
lowing. It  will  not  be  necessary  to  Impose 
powers  and  disciplines  and  controls  upon 
our  economy  sooner  or  later.  We  cannot 
carry  on  this  kind  of  conflict  and  call 
It  a  skirmish.  So  this  is  a  matter  I  think 
the  administration  should  be  giving 
thought  to. 


I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  gener- 
ally about  the  situation.  In  addition  to 
the  pending  measure,  but  I  want  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
the  analysis  he  presented  to  the  Senate 
last  Friday,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  legal  basis  for  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam.  I  think  he  did  the  finest  job 
of  research,  of  putting  together  and  pull- 
ing together  the  various  aspects  concern- 
ing Vietnam,  particularly  the  shifting 
basis  upon  which  the  administration  has 
presented  its  case.  First  they  said  that 
action  was  not  based  on  SEATO,  then 
that  it  was,  and  so  on.  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  to  elaborate ;  I  only  recommend 
a  reading  of  the  Senator's  speech  by 
anyone  who  Is  Interested  in  following  the 
origin  and  legal  basis  of  the  Vietnam 
situation.  It  Is  difficult  for  people  who 
do  not  make  It  their  business  to  follow 
these  matters  to  understand  the  issue. 
I  think  this  fact  lies  at  the  root  of  much 
of  the  confusion  In  the  country  as  to  why 
we  are  Involved,  how  we  got  In  that  war. 
To  them  I  recommend  a  reading  of  the 
analysis  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  generally 
about  the  southeast  Asia  situation  and 
a  few  words  about  the  pending  measure. 

In  a  book  written  In  1898  called  "The 
Mysterious  Stranger,"  Mark  Twain,  one 
of  our  greatest  writers,  for  whom  all 
Members  here  have  admiration;  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  does  not — who 
had  a  genius  for  imderstanding  human 
nature  and  presenting  It  in  printed  form, 
wrote  the  following  on  war.  I  read  a 
paragraph : 

There  has  never  been  a  Just  one,  never  an 
honorable  one— on  the  part  of  the  instigator 
of  the  war.  I  can  see  a  million  years  ahead 
and  this  ryle  will  never  change  In  so  many 
as  half  a  dozen  Instances.  The  loud  little 
handful — as  usual — will  shout  for  the  war. 
The  pulpit  win— warily  and  cautiously — 
object — at  flrst;  the  great,  big,  dull  bulk  of 
the  Nation  will  rub  its  sleepy  eyes  and  try 
to  make  out  why  there  should  be  a  war  and 
will  say.  earnestly  and  indignantly,  "It  Is 
imjust  and  dishonorable  and  there  Is  no 
necessity  for  it."  Then  the  handful  will 
shout  louder.  A  few  fair  men  on  the  other 
side  wiU  argue  and  reason  against  the  war 
with  speech  and  pen,  and  at  flrst  wUI  have 
a  hearing  and  be  applauded,  but  It  will  not 
last  long;  those  others  will  outshout  them, 
and  presently  the  antiwar  audjences  will 
thin  out  and  lose  popularity.  Before  long 
you  will  see  this  curious  thing:  the  speakers 
stoned  from  the  platform,  and  free  speech 
strangled  by  hordes  of  furious  men  who  in 
their  secret  hearts  are  still  at  one  with  those 
stoned  speakers — as  earUer — but  do  not  dare 
to  say  so.  And  now  the  whole  Nation — 
pulpit  and  all — will  take  up  the  warcry  and 
shout  Itself  hoarse,  and  mob  any  honest  man 
who  ventures  to  open  his  mouth,  and 
presently  such  mouths  will  cease  to  open. 
Next  the  statesmen  will  invent  cheap  lies, 
putting  the  blame  upon  the  nation  that  is 
attacked,  and  every  man  will  be  glad  of  those 
conscience-soothing  fantasies  and  will  dili- 
gently study  them,  and  refuse  to  examine 
any  refutations  of  them,  and  thus  he  will  by 
and  by  convince  himself  that  the  war  Is  just 
and  WiU  thank  God  for  the  better  sleep  he 
enjoys  after  this  process  of  grotesque  self- 
deception.  (Mark  Twain,  "The  Mysterioiu 
Stranger,"  1898.) 

Past  experience  provides  little  basis 
for  confidence  that  reason  can  prevail 
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In  an  atmosphere  of  mounting  war  fever. 
In  a  contest  between  a  hawk  and  dove 
the  hawk  has  a  great  advantage,  not 
because  it  is  a  better  bird  but  because 
It  is  a  bigger  bird  with  lethal  talons  and 
a  highly  developed  will  to  use  them.  In 
China  this  is  the  year  of  the  horse;  in 
America  it  appears  to  be  the  year  of  the 
hawk. 

Without  illusions  as  to  the  prospect  of 
success,  we  must  try  nonetheless  to  bring 
reason  and  restraint  into  the  emotionally 
charged  atmosphere  in  which  the  Viet- 
namese war  is  now  being  discussed.  In- 
stead of  trading  epithets  about  the  legit- 
imacy of  debate  and  about  who  is  and  is 
not  giving  "aid  and  comfort"  to  the 
enemy,  we  would  do  well  to  focus  calmly 
and  deliberately  on  the  issue  itself,  rec- 
ognizing that  all  of  us  make  mistakes  and 
that  mistakes  can  only  be  corrected  if 
they  are  acknowledged  and  discussed, 
and  recognizing  further  that  war  is  not 
its  own  Justification,  that  it  can  and  must 
be  discussed  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  our  traditional  democratic  proc- 
esses to  a  false  image  of  national 
unsuiimity. 

That  Is  largely  what  these  hearings 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  referred  to 
were  all  about. 

The  issue  underlying  our  vote  on  the 
military  supplemental  authorization  now 
before  the  Senate  is  not  whether,  but 
how,  to  bring  aboi^  an  early  and  honor- 
able end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  em- 
phasize "underlying"  because  later  I  shall 
state  clearly  that  this  particular  bill 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  policy 
statement.  I  know  that  It  may  be  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  stated  it  will 
be,  but  I  shall  refer  to  the  statements  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  in- 
troduced it. 

Since  I  have  properly  been  held  re- 
sponsible for  some  things  that  I  said 
In  regard  to  the  1964  resolution,  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  rely  on  the  statement 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  C(»mnittee  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  biU. 

There  are  vigorous  differences  of  (H)in- 
ion  as  to  whether  an  early  and  honorable 
peace  is  more  likely  to  be  gained  by 
intensifying  the  war  or  by  reducing  its 
scale,  but  no  responsible  participants  in 
the  debate  have  advocated  either  expand- 
ing the  conflict  into  a  general  war  with 
China  or  an  unconditional  and  disorderly 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam.  Divided  though  we  are,  there- 
fore, with  respect  to  means,  there  re- 
mains a  powerful  consensus  in  support 
of  the  objective  of  an  early  and  honor- 
able peace. 

The  Harris  survey  contained  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  28  reports 
a  growing  consensus  for  peace  along 
with  a  growing  division  as  to  how  to 
achieve  it  and  a  mounting  uneasiness 
as  to  the  continuation  of  the  war.  The 
Harris  survey  reports  that  the  American 
people  "are  becoming  split  between  those 
who  favor  an  all-out  military  effort  to 
shorten  the  war  and  those  who  prefer 
negotiation  to  the  risk  of  escalation." 
The  survey  reports  that  no  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  American  people  favor 
immediate  withdrawal  and  only  about 
16  percent  favor  an  all-out  war  against 


North  Vietnam,  leaving  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people  in  between,  hopeful, 
that  is,  of  an  early  and  honorable  end 
of  the  war  but  divided  as  to  how  it  can 
be  achieved.  According  to  the  Harris 
survey,  this  great  majority  who  agree  on 
the  goal  of  peace  are  almost  evenly 
divided  as  to  how  to  attain  It,  with  33  per- 
cent favoring  an  Increased  military  effort 
and  34  percent  favoring  an  accelerated 
effort  to  bring  about  negotiations. 

Discoimting  extreme  points  of  view,  as 
I  think  we  can  and  must,  the  practical 
choice  before  us  is  between  a  policy  of 
accelerated  war  confined  to  Vietnam  but 
nonetheless  aiming  at  total  victory  with- 
in South  Vietnam  and  a  policy  of  de- 
escalation  aimed  at  neogtiation  and  an 
accommodation  among  the  parties  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  civil  war. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  second  course 
is  the  wiser  by  far.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Kennan,  General  Oavin,  and 
General  Ridgway,  all  of  whom  have  indi- 
cated that  they  favor  a  military  policy 
of  "making  do  with  what  we  have"  in 
South  Vietnam  until  an  honorable  peace 
settlement  can  be  negotiated. 

I  might  say  that  General  Ridgway  did 
not  appear.  He  had  been  ill,  but  he 
wrote  me  a  letter  which  I  made  public. 
I  shall  put  it  In  the  Record.  It  endorses 
in  full  the  statements  and  the  theories 
of  General  Gavin. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  obtain 
the  letter  and  put  it  in  the  Record?  I 
think  it  is  Important  to  put  it  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shaU.  I  over- 
looked bringing  It  with  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  General  Ridgway  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  letter  was 
from  General  Ridgway,  who  was  the 
Chief  of  Staff  under  General  Elsenhower 
at  the  time  of  the  1954  tragedy. 

I  shall  try  to  explain  why  I  believe  that 
a  policy  of  accommodation  Is  preferable 
to  a  policy  aimed  at  military  victory, 
even  a  military  victory  confined  within 
the  limits  of  South  Vietnam.  I  shall  try 
also  to  suggest  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  central  requirement  for  an  accom- 
modation in  southeast  Asia. 

History  seldom  if  ever  tells  us  exactly 
what  we  must  do  in  specific  situations, 
but  it  does  provide  giildance  as  to  the 
kinds  of  policies  that  are  likely  to  suc- 
ceed and  the  kinds  that  are  likely  to  fail. 
The  experience  of  nations  in  the  last  150 
years  leaves  one  in  no  doubt  that  gen- 
erally policies  of  accommodation  make 
for  more  durable  peace  settlements 
whereas  pohcles  of  total  victory  make  for 
renewed  conflict,  usually  generating 
greater  problems  than  they  solve.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  examples: 

In  1815,  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
led  by  the  great  conservatives.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  of  England  and  Prince  Metter- 
nlch  of  Austria,  granted  terms  of  peace 
to  a  defeated  and  helpless  France  which 


can  only  be  described  by  20th-century 
standards  as  astonishingly  generous. 
They  did  so  despite  the  fact  that  Prance 
had  conquered  most  of  Europe  and  kept 
it  in  turmoil  foe  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Under  the  terms  of  peace,  the  French 
lost  no  territory  at  all  that  had  been 
theirs  before  the  Great  Revolution,  were 
subjected  to  a  limited  occupation  of  only 
3  years,  and  were  compelled  to  make 
limited  reparations  and  then  were  given 
assistance  in  paying  them,  with  the  re- 
sult that  France's  financial  obligations 
were  liquidated  within  4  years  of  the  end 
of  hostilities. 

Three  years  after  the  end  of  the  Na- 
poleonic Wars,  France  was  brought  into 
the  concert  of  Europe  as  a  full  and  equal 
great  power.  The  conservative  states- 
men who  made  this  generous  peace  did 
not  do  so  out  of  love  for  a  revolutionary 
and  aggressive  France  but  out  of  respect 
for  the  power  and  dynamism  of  the 
French  nation.  Wanting  above  all 
things  peace  and  stability,  Castlereagh 
and  Mettemlch  gave  Prance  a  peace 
that  she  could  endure.  Castlereagh  said 
that  he  had  come  to  Vienna  not  to  col- 
lect trophies  but  "to  bring  the  world 
back  to  peaceful  habits."  He  was  ad- 
mirably successful.  Not  only  was  France 
reconciled  with  the  nations  that  defeated 
her  but  never  again  after  1815  did 
France  engage  in  major  aggression  and 
never  again  did  she  pose  a  major  threat 
to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Another  example  of  a  highly  success- 
ful peace  based  on  accommodation  came 
out  of  our  own  War  of  1812.  The  Amer- 
icans won  a  great  victory  over  the  Brit- 
ish at  New  Orleans,  but  the  victory  did 
not  win  the  war  because  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  which  ended  the  war  had  already 
been  signed  when  the  battle  was  fought. 
England  at  the  time  was  at  the  peak  of 
her  power.  Napoleon  had  already  been 
defeated,  the  British  fleet  was  unchal- 
lenged on  the  seas,  and  undoubtedly,  had 
they  wished  to  do  so,  the  British  could 
have  defeated  the  young  American  Na- 
tion militarily  and  might  even  have 
brought  it  back  into  the  British  Empire. 

They  had  the  generosity — and  the  wis- 
dom— not  to  do  so.  Had  the  British  tried 
to  use  their  overwhelming  power  to  re- 
conquer America,  they  would  probably 
have  encountered  fierce  national  resist- 
ance by  an  aroused  American  people 
fighting  for  their  own  homes,  their  own 
towns,  {md  their  own  farms.  The  Brit- 
ish themselves  had  supported  the 
Danish  in  their  successful  guerrilla  war 
against  Napoleon  and,  powerful  as  they 
were,  the  British  knew  how  hopeless  it 
would  be  to  try  to  subjugate  a  patriotic 
people  determined  to  defend  their  in- 
dependence. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  simply  restored 
the  status  quo  between  America  and 
England  as  it  had  existed  before  the  war. 
There  were  no  victor  and  no  vanquished, 
and  the  Issues  that  had  set  America 
against  England  remained  unsolved.  But 
what  diplomacy  did  not  resolve  history 
did.  Never  again  did  England  and 
America  go  to  war;  tmd  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, confronted  with  new  circumstances 
and  new  dangers,  they  have  become  each 
other's  closest  allies.  It  all  began  with 
the  unpromising  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
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By  contrast  with  the  conflicts  of  the 
19th  eentury.  20th  century  warfare  has 
be«i  Hiartced  by  total  victories  and  total 
defeats.  The  total  victories  of  1918  and 
1945  both  generated  more  problems  than 
they  solved,  sewing  the  seeds  of  new, 
unforeseen,  and  greater  conflicts.  These 
conflicts  were  generated  by  the  totality  of 
things — by  the  totality  of  violence  in  two 
world  wars  and  the  totality  of  the  vic- 
tories that  ended  them. 

The  harshness  of  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles was  more  in  its  implementation 
than  in  its  provisions.  For  many  and 
complex  reasons,  the  vindictive  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty,  those  pertaining  to 
reparations  and  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
many, rather  than  the  pr(»nlslng  parts 
of  the  treaty,  those  pertaining  to  dis- 
armament and  the  League  of  Nations, 
were  most  vigorously  Implemented  in  the 
1920's.  The  failure  of  the  belligerents 
of  World  War  I  to  reconcile  in  the  1920's 
was  the  most  Important  single  factor 
behind  the  rise  of  Hitler  in  the  thlrUes. 
In  short,  the  vlndlcUveness  of  World  War 
I  became  the  major  cause  of  World  War 

The  cold  war  of  the  |  last  20  years  was 
spawned  by  the  total  victory  of  1945. 
The  total  destruction  of  German  and 
Japanese  power  created  a  vacuum  which 
was  soon  enough  filled,  quickly  and  eag- 
erly by  Russia  and  belatedly  and  reluc- 
tantly by  America.  Had  the  generals 
who  tried  to  kill  Hitler  In  1944  been  suc- 
cessful at  that  time  or  earlier,  a  nego- 
tiated peace  might  conceivably  have 
saved  Germany  from  partition.  It  was 
the  total  defeat  of  Germany  that  re- 
sulted in  her  division,  and  that  division, 
the  product  of  a  total  victory,  became  the 
paramount  issue  in  a  new,  great,  and 
still  unresolved  conflict,  a  conflict  which 
could  rise  up,  indeed,  and  cause  us  trou- 
ble now. 

As  we  consider  now  whether  we  wish 
to  bid  for  victory  or  accommodation  in 
southeast  Asia,  we  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  wisdom  of  a  tragically  prophetic 
letter  written  by  Lord  Lansdowne  to  the 
Dally  Telegraph  of  London  on  November 
29,   l§n.     He  wrote: 

We  are  going  to  win  th«  war,  •  •  •  but  Ita 
prolongaUon  will  spell  th*  ruin  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  an  Inflndte  addition  to  the 
load  of  human  suffering  which  already 
weighs  upon  It.  Security  will  be  Invaluable 
to  a  world  which  has  the  vitality  to  profit 
by  It,  but  what  will  be  the  value  of  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  to  nations;  so  exhausted  that 
they  can  scarcely  stretch  put  a  hand  with 
which  to  grasp  them? — t©rd  Newton,  "Ixjrd 
Lansdowne:  A  Blographiy''  (London:  Mac- 
mlUan.  1929) .  page  467. 

The  debate  between  those  who  would 
accelerate  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  those 
who  would  reduce  its  scale  is  as  fateful 
and  slgniflcant  as  any  we  had  in  the 
last  two  decades.  There  is  a  deceptive 
appeal  about  proposals  for  expanded 
military  action;  they  are  simple  and 
clean  cut  and  they  seem  to  promise  quick 
and  easy  solutions  to  difficult  and  pain- 
ful problems.  Proposals  for  accommo- 
dation, on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  discovered,  are 
WMniriex,  ambiguous  and  easily  misim- 
derstood.  History,  however,  suggests 
that  the  military  solution  that  seems  so 
promising  today  Is  likely  to  result  in  dis- 


aster tomwTow,  whereas  the  course  of 
accommodation,  which  always  seems  so 
difficult,  Is  the  only  course  with  demon- 
strated promise  of  being  able  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  and  honorable  peace. 

The  essential  principle  of  an  accom- 
modation In  southeast  Asia  is  that  it 
must  apply  not  Just  to  Vietnam  but  to 
all  of  southeast  Asia.  Vietnam,  after 
all,  is  only  one  of  many  small  and  weak 
nations  on  the  periphery  of  a  powerful 
China  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  In- 
numerable times,  what  happens  In  one 
such  country  may  well  happen  in  an- 
other. 

This  premise  underlies  the  domino 
theory,  which  holds  that  if  one  country 
falls  to  the  Communists  so  must  an- 
other and  then  another.  The  inference 
we  have  drawn  from  this  is  that  we  must 
flght  in  one  country  in  order  to  avoid 
having  to  flght  In  another,  although  we 
coiild  with  equal  logic  have  Inferred 
that  it  is  useless  to  flght  in  one  country 
when  the  same  conditions  of  conflict  are 
present  in  another,  that  the  failure  of 
subversion  in  one  country  might  simply 
result  In  the  transfer  of  subversion  to 
another.  Some  of  us  can  really  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  considera- 
tion of  only  one  aspect  of  the  so-called 
dcmiino  theory. 

History  and  logic  and  commonsense 
suggest  that  a  viable  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam must  be  part  of  a  general  settle- 
ment in  southeast  Asia.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  flght  a  general  war  to  elimi- 
nate the  effects  of  Chinese  power  In  all 
of  southeast  Asia,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  seek  a  general  accommoda- 
tion. This  is  what  really  causes  un- 
easiness among  most  of  us.  The  central 
issue  is  the  contest  between  Chinese  and 
American  power;  and  the  prospect  for  a 
lasting  peace  depends  far  more  upon  the 
resolution  of  that  issue  than  it  does  on 
the  matter  of  who  is  to  participate  in 
a  South  Vietnamese  Oovenunent  and 
by  what  means  it  shall  be  formed.  If 
the  Issue  between  Chinese  and  American 
power  in  southeast  Asia  can  be  resolved, 
the  future  of  Vietnam  should  not  be  too 
difficult  to  arrange,  although  it  would 
Involve  some  difficulty,  of  course;  but  If 
the  issue  of  Chinese  and  American 
power  Is  left  imresolved,  even  a  total 
victory  In  South  Vietnam  Is  unlikely  to 
solve  very  much.  As  long  as  China  and 
America  are  competitors  for  predomi- 
nance— particularly  military  predomi- 
nance— ^In  southeast  Asia,  there  can  be 
no  lasting  peace  or  stability  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Just  as  history  suggests  the  advisabil- 
ity of  accommodation,  It  also  offers  guid- 
ance as  to  the  kind  of  accommodation 
which  might  make  for  lasting  peace  In 
southeast  Asia.  In  the  past  when  great 
powers  have  competed  for  predominance 
over  smaller  and  weaker  nations,  the  one 
workable  alternative  to  the  victory  of  one 
or  the  other  has  been  neutralization.  In 
such  arrangements,  it  is  the  fact  of  neu- 
tralization rather  than  the  political  or 
ideological  complexion  of  the  small  coun- 
tries concerned  that  has  made  for  stabil- 
ity and  peace.  Neutralization  is  not  a 
foolproof  method  of  resolving  great 
power  conflicts,  but  it  is  a  demonstrably 
more  successful  one  than  total  victory. 


Switzerland  is  an  example.  The  Swiss 
Federation  was  established  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815  as  a  perpetually 
neutral  state.  To  this  day,  despite  the 
fact  that  she  is  surrounded  by  great 
powers,  Switzerland  remains  both  neu- 
tral and  at  peace. 

Belgium  was  established  as  a  perpetu- 
ally neutral  state  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  great  powers  by  a  treaty  signed  in 
1839.  The  treaty  was  violated  in  1914, 
but  the  more  astonishing  fact  is  that  for 
75  years  Belgium  remained  both  neutral 
and  at  peace  despite  the  ambitions  of  the 
great  powers  and  despite  her  strategic 
location  between  France  and  Germany, 
the  latter  having  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  In  that  area.  Belgium 
might  well  have  been  the  victim  of  great 
power  ambitions,  but  neutralization 
made  her  Instead  the  beneficiary  of  great 
power  rivalry  and  also  served  as  the 
means  of  regulating  that  rivalry.  The 
solution  lay  quite  simply  in  the  fact  that, 
hopeful  as  was  each  great  power  for  its 
own  hegemony,  it  was  no  less  fearful 
of  the  hegemony  of  the  other  and  neu- 
tralization was  judged  to  be  the  accept- 
able price  of  its  prevention. 

Austria  is  the  outstanding  contempo- 
rary example  of  accommodation  by  neu- 
tralization. Ten  years  after  World  War 
n  Austria  was  divided  and  occupied  by 
the  great  powers.  The  State  Treaty  of 
1955  laid  the  basis  for  the  independent 
and  prosperous  national  existence  that 
Austria  now  enjoys  and  at  the  same 
time  resolved  a  major  issue  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  West  without  upsetting  the 
European  balance  of  power. 

Applying  historical  experience,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  crisis  in  southeast  Asia 
can  only  be  resolved  on  a  lasting  basis 
by  the  neutralization  of  the  entire  region 
as  between  China  and  the  United  States. 
China  is  profoundly  fearful  of  American 
bases  on  her  periphery;  she  demonstrat- 
ed that  by  intervening  in  the  Korean  war 
in  1950  only  when  American  troops  ap- 
proached her  Manchurian  frontier. 
Fearful  as  she  Is  of  American  military 
power  in  southeast  Asia,  China  might 
well  be  willing  to  purchase  its  removal  by 
the  exclusion  of  her  own.  It  would  seem 
to  me  highly  advisable  that,  by  one  means 
or  another,  we  indicate  to  the  Chinese 
that  we  are  prepared  to  remove  American 
military  power  not  only  from  Vietnam 
but  from  all  of  southeast  Asia  in  return 
for  a  similar  prohibition  on  her  part. 

A  general  neutralization  agreement  for 
southeast  Asia  could  be  enfoi-ced  in  two 
ways.  First,  a  degree  of  automatic  en- 
forcement would  arise  from  the  prospect 
that  the  reintroduction  of  Chinese  mili- 
tary power  would  be  followed  by  the  re- 
introduction  of  American  power.  Sec- 
ondly, a  neutralization  agreement  could 
and  should  be  placed  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  major  powers  with  interests  in 
the  southeast  Asia,  notably  the  United 
States.  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  India,  and  Japan. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Chinese  are 
not  at  present  prepared  to  enter  a  neu- 
tralization agreement.  As  long  as  the 
United  States  is  expending  more  and 
more  lives  and  more  and  more  money  in 
an  ever  widening  but  inconclusive  war 
In  Indochina,  the  Chinese  can  logically 
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hope  that  the  American  people  will  soon- 
er or  later  find  the  effort  Intolerable  and 
force  the  withdrawal  of  UJ3.  forces  from 
southeast  Asia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what  in 
effect  happened  in  the  Korean  war. 
The  American  people  got  tired  of  the 
Korean  war.  The  policy  of  growing  in- 
volvement that  the  United  States  Is  now 
following  in  the  apparent  belief  that  it 
will  persiiade  the  Chinese  of  our  deter- 
mination to  remain  in  southeast  Asia 
may  in  fact  have  the  opposite  effect: 
It  may  persuade  them,  however  wrongly, 
that  the  American  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment will  sooner  or  later  withdraw 
their  support  from  an  insupportable 
commitment  and  abandon  southeast 
Asia  to  the  unchallenged  hegemony  of 
China. 

Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  a  correspondent 
for  the  Toronto  Olobe  and  Mail,  one  of 
the  few  Westerners  who  have  been  al- 
lowed to  report  from  Peiping — and  who 
was  here  in  Washington  at  a  meeting  a 
few  days  ago — recently  wrote  of  the 
Chinese: 

It  la  a  matter  of  fattb  with  them  that  tbe 
United  States  can  never  win  a  land  war  In 
Asia  and  that  for  all  Ita  awesome  power, 
the  United  States  lacks  the  resources  to 
fight  several  revolutionary  wars  at  the  same 
time  and  will  eventually  be  engulfed  with- 
out direct  Chinese  Intervention. 

Mr.  Taylor  quotes  the  Peiping  Review 
as  saying: 

If  South  Vietnam  alone  is  enough  to  keep 
the  U.S.  aggressor  forces  tied  down  so  hope- 
lessly, one  can  easily  visualize  what  Is  In 
store  for  Yankee  imperialism  once  it  gets 
Itself  entangled  in  other  peirts  of  Asia. 

What  then  can  we  do  to  induce  China 
to  pay  the  price  of  a  neutralization 
agreement?  What  we  can  do,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  confront  her  with  the  per- 
fectly credible  prospect  of  being  con- 
fronted with  that  which  she  most  fears, 
which  is  to  say,  with  permanent  Ameri- 
can military  bases  on  her  periphery. 

We  can  make  the  threat  of  permanent 
bases  credible  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
sustaining  them  to  a  level  which  the 
Chinese  will  know  we  can  sustain  Indefi- 
nitely. This,  I  think,  is  the  implication 
of  views  put  forth  by  such  eminent  in- 
dividuals as  George  Kennan,  Walter 
Uppmann,  and  Generals  Gavin  and 
Rldgway,  each  of  whom  has  suggested 
that  we  confine  our  military  efforts  in 
Vietnam  to  "making  do  with  what  we 
have,"  or  holding  easily  defensible  forti- 
fied bases  somewhat  like  Guantanamo  or 
Gibraltar,  which  has  been  held  for  some 
200  years.  I  believe,  by  the  British. 

If  we  were  to  entrench  ourselves  in 
powerful  bases  on  the  coast  of  Vietnam 
or  Inland  where  appropriate,  bases  which 
could  be  held  with  minimal  loss  of  life 
and  at  moderate  cost,  the  Chinese  would 
be  confronted  with  a  perfectly  credible 
threat  of  permanent  American  bases  on 
their  periphery.  Knowing  that  we  could 
remain  in  these  bases  indefinitely,  they 
would  have  a  powerful  inducement  to 
seek  an  agreement  for  the  neutralization 
of  all  of  southeast  Asia.  At  the  very 
least,  such  a  policy  would  convert  a  situ- 
ation in  which  our  enemies  believe  them- 
selves to  be  wearing  us  down  to  one  in 


which  we,  at  supportable  cost,  would  be 
wearing  them  down. 

The  present  policy  of  gradually  ex- 
panding warfare  is  costing  the  United 
States  a  tragic  toll  in  lives,  large  and 
growing  sums  of  money,  and  a  world- 
wide loss  of  prestige,  including  mounting 
disaffection  on  the  part  of  those  very 
allies  to  whom  we  are  supposed  to  be 
proving  our  high  determination.  In  ad- 
dition, according  to  late  information,  the 
present  policy  seems  to  t>e  costing  our 
Government  the  confidence  of  growing 
numbers  of  the  American  people. 

I  think  that  is  reflected  in  the  polls 
that  I  mentioned  earlier. 

A  policy  of  holding  impregnable  bases, 
on  the  other  hand,  aimed  at  a  general 
solution  based  on  the  neutralization  of 
southeast  Asia,  would  reverse  the  Ameri- 
can position  in  all  of  these  respects,  cre- 
ating the  long-term  prospect  of  a  stable 
peace  and  the  short-term  prospect  of 
nothing  more  than  drastically  reduced 
military  engagements. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  more  directly  about  the  pending 
bill.  Although  I  think  the  pending  bill 
has  a  significance  as  to  our  overall  iwlicy, 
it  authorizes  money  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  is  not  a  policy  statement.  I  am 
dubious  of  this  legislation  because  pass- 
age of  the  measure  may  be  viewed  as  an 
endorsement  of  the  present  policy  in 
Vietnam  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  just 
offered — which  policy  I  do  not  endorse. 

I  state  again,  ss  I  did  yesterday,  that  I 
accept  wholly  the  statement  made  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  when, 
in  presenting  this  bill  to  the  Senate,  he 
said  that  nothing  in  this  legislation  can 
properly  be  construed  as  determining 
foreign  policy,  as  ratifying  decisions 
made  in  the  past,  or  as  endorsing  new 
commitments. 

I  think  that  we  are  entitled  to  rely 
upon  that  statement  from  the  Senator. 
We  have  had  this  debate  about  policy.  I 
hereby  state  that  I  do  not  mean  by  voting 
for  this  bill  that  I  endorse  the  military 
or  political  poUcies  that  are  being  fol- 
lowed, as  I  understand,  at  the  present 
time  in  escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
appropriate  place  to  make  the  observa- 
tion that  the  principle  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  seems  to  be  relying  upon 
is  that  when  there  is  ambiguity  as  to 
what  the  policy  of  the  bill  is,  then  legis- 
lative history  is  made  by  turning  to  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill.  That,  of  course,  completely  falls 
when  the  administration  itself  states 
what  its  policy  is  in  the  hearings  on  the 
biU  and  in  the  bUl  Itself. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  policy  of  this  administration  in 
the  bill.  Therefore,  there  is  not  anything 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  can  say 
to  change  that  policy.  The  policy  is  set 
out  with  complete  clarity  in  the  bill  Itself 
and  in  the  statements  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  administration. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
recognize,  as  I  have  said  in  discussing 


the  matter  with  the  Senator  privately,  as 
all  of  us  have,  that  this  is  a  very  difficult 
situation  in  which  we  have  an  authoriza- 
tion for  tm  appropriation.  An  appro- 
priation is  normally  not  inclined  to  be 
considered  as  a  statement  of  policy.  It 
is  normal  that  legislation,  according  to 
our  rules,  should  not  be  included  in  an 
appropriation  bilL 

I  say  that  we  are  faced  with  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  situation.  I  am  very 
reluctant  to  vote  for  this  measure  for  the 
reasons  the  Senator  has  stated.  The 
alternative  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  result  in  a  situation  which 
would  force  a  decision  on  the  floor  as 
to  whether  the  Senate  should  reaffirm 
policies  which  I  do  not  wish  to  reafOrm, 
speaking  for  myself.  We  are  merely  de- 
laying the  decision  to  a  better  day  so  we 
can  make  the  decision  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances  and  determine  what 
our  policy  should  be. 

I  think  it  is  unfortimate  that  In  the 
beginning  of  this  session  these  questions 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  an  au- 
thorization for  the  armed  services. 

This  gives  at  least  some  color  to  the 
pleas  that  we  are  interfering  with  the 
supplies  of  our  soldiers.  This  opens  up 
opportunities  for  all  kinds  of  irrelevant 
and  very  damaging  debate,  irrelevant,  I 
think,  to  the  real  essence  of  policy. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  Insofar 
as  this  bill  Is  concerned,  I  accept  that 
statement  in  the  same  way  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  said  he  relied  upon  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  thought  I  was  telling  him,  as  far  as  I 
knew  at  the  time,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
I  was  trjring  to  interpret  what  the  ad- 
ministration told  us  in  presenting  that 
1964  resolution. 

So  as  a  matter  of  legislative  history, 
for  whatever  it  is  worth — and  I  must  say 
in  many  cases  it  is  not  worth  much — 
that  is  the  limit  of  our  power.  I  know 
we  do  not  have  the  votes  to  change  the 
existing  resolution  which  has  been  under 
discussion;  and,  therefore.  I  think  It  is 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  follow  the 
course  upon  which  I  suggest. 

It  is  not  a  happy  choice.  It  is  very 
seldom,  any  more,  that  one  has  a  good 
choice  between  what  he  likes  and  what 
he  does  not  like.  The  choice  always 
seems  between  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
At  least  about  99  percent  of  the  time, 
that  is  the  kind  of  choice  we  have  here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  the  Record 
to  show  my  complete  agreement  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  shall  vote  against  the  Morse 
amendment  and  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of 
the  biU. 

I  do  both  with  a  heavy  heart,  most 
reluctantly,  as  the  least  unacceptable  of 
all  available  choices.  But  I  wish  to  make 
it  very  clear  Indeed  that  my  votes,  both 
against  the  Morse  amendment  and  for 
the  bill,  do  not  indicate  an  endorsement 
of  the  policy  which  I  fear  the  adminis- 
tration is  following. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
expressed  very  well  what  I  feel.  We  are 
holding  it  in  abeyance  for  a  better  day, 
a  better  opportunity,  where  the  matter 
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of  our  involvement  in  Yletncon  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy  can  be  discussed  as 
freely  as  possible  and  without  being 
entwined  into  our  flact,  which  flies  over 
the  Capitol. 

Nobody  wants  a  white  flag  on  the  Capi- 
tol, and  I  do  not  like  this  kind  of  dis- 
cussion in  connection  vrith  it.  It  makes 
it  very  difficult,  really,  for  us  to  discuss 
a  matter  of  high  pdUcy  under  these 
circumstances. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  is  the  better  part 
of  wisdom,  in  effect,  to  defer  to  a  better 
day  a  full-fiedged  discussion,  and  I  hope 
a  proper  decision  on  this  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     X  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Where 
they  lose  me  is  when  they  assume  they 
are  going  to  be  in  a  better  position  to 
discuss  policy  when  they  get  450,000 
more  American  boys  over  there.  That  is 
the  policy  they  are  approving  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  knows 
very  well  that  I  do  not  Upprove  of  450,000 
more  men  over  there,  or  even  450,000. 
As  I  imderstood  General  Gavin's  state- 
ment— and  I  have  tried  to  associate  my- 
self with  it  here  today — he  said  we 
should  make  do  with  what  we  have  there. 
He  did  not  develop,  as  far  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  develop  today,  the  next  steps. 

As  I  see  it,  this  is  implicit  in  what  he 
did  say  on  how  to  go  about  treating  a 
state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
so  they  will  negotiate.  This  is  the  first 
step.  All  of  the  discussion  of  what  the 
final  solution  will  be  la  for  the  future. 
It  is  all  right  to  speculate  about  it,  but 
the  No.  1  problem  now  is  how  we  get 
them  in  a  mood  even  to  have  a  discussion. 

It  Is  obvious  now  thtit  this  constant 
escalation  from  20,000  to  200,000  has  by 
no  means  brought  them  along  closer  to 
negotiation.  If  anything,  I  think  the 
Chinese  reason  that  we  are  foolish 
enough  to  expend  our  manpower  and  our 
treasure  and  our  material  at  such  a 
furious  rate  that  we  wUl  grow  tired  of 
the  effort.  As  large  as  we  are,  because  of 
our  many  other  commitments,  we  will 
reach  the  point  where  "we  cannot  afford 
it,  and  that  is  the  way  ^we  will  sooner  or 
later  give  up  the  ghost. 

That  is  in  effect  what  both  General 
Gavin  and  Mr.  Kennan  Bald :  We  should 
look  at  this  more  in  perspective  with  re- 
gard to  our  overall  commitments,  and 
not  concentrate  so  much  upon  just 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  iSenator  said,  I 
suspect  inadvertently,  "to  bring  the 
Chinese  to  negotiate."  Did  he  not  mean 
"to  bring  the  Vietcong  to  negotiate"? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  mean  the 
Chinese.  I  think  the  Chinese  are  in- 
volved in  this.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  wlU  agree  that  the  great 
concern  that  underlies  much  of  what  has 
been  said  is  the  possibility  or  even  the 
probabUlty  that  the  course  we  are  piu-- 
sulng  wlU  lead  to  a  conflict  with  the 
Chinese. 

We  also  know  that  much  moral  sup- 
port and  external  physical  support  to  the 
Vietcong  in  the  way  of  equipment,  and 


so  forth,  comes  from  the  Chinese;  and 
the  proximity  of  this  area  to  China — it  is 
as  close  as  Cuba  is  to  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  North  Vietnam  adjoins  China. 

The  Senator  will  remember  what  con- 
sternation arose  In  this  country  when  we 
discovered  Russia's  presence  in  Cuba. 
Why  would  it  not  be  somewhat  similar, 
when  we  are  so  close  to  China? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  probably 
correct.  It  is  my  view,  however,  that 
the  end  of  this  war  is  going  to  come 
first  through  some  arrangement  with  the 
Vietcong  that  Hanoi  is  prepared  to  sup- 
port; whereas  China  is,  I  believe,  just 
sitting  back  watching  American  boys  get 
killed  while  they  do  not  have  a  single 
soldier  involved.  I  would  question 
whether  the  Senator  would  be  able  to 
force  Hanoi  to  continue  to  fight  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  I  should 
be  happy  to  settle  it  with  the  Vietcong 
if  we  could,  if  they  are  so  disposed. 

There  is  another  matter  about  the 
Vietcong.  The  Vietcong  have  been 
deceived  twice,  as  the  Senator  knows: 
By  the  French  in  1946  and  I  guess  you 
might  say  all  of  us  in  1956,  after  failing 
to  go  through  with  the  Geneva  accords. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  be 
disposed  to  make  a  settlement  or  not.  I 
think  the  Chinese  could  have  great  in- 
fluence upon  them.  One  thing  which 
leads  me  to  approach  it  this  way  f  o^  pur- 
poses of  discussion  is  that  we  constantly 
hear,  as  an  excuse  for  this  bill,  about 
the  buildup  in  Thailand.  We  have  heard 
that  discussed  at  nearly  every  meeting 
of  the  committee:  "You  know,  the 
Chinese  have  already  given  orders  and 
subversive  organizations  are  being  start- 
ed in  northeast  Thailand,  and  that  is 
the  next  one  on  the  course." 

That  is  part  of  the  justification  for 
this  bin.  It  is  assumed  that  even  if  we 
wipe  out  the  Vietcong,  next  we  are  going 
to  be  over  there  in  Thailand.  It  is  that 
domino  theory  in  this  connection. 

So  that  is  what  has  led  me  to  believe 
and  to  think  along  the  Unes  that  If  we 
settle  South  Vietnam,  we  will  not  have 
settled  very  much,  because  we  have 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand.  All  right, 
they  are  all  very  weak.  We  should  try  to 
begin  looking  at  the  problem  on  a 
broader  basis,  in  order  to  get  some  kind 
of  a  settlement  that  might  be  useful.  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  a  succession  of  these 
conflicts,  and  I  know  nobody  else  does. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Could  it  not  easily  be 
reasoned  that  the  spread  of  insurgency 
to  other  areas  in  southeast  Asia  is  the 
result  of  the  buildup  of  an  American 
expeditionary  force? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  quite  correct.  Implicit  in  what 
I  am  saying,  if  I  did  not  make  it  clear, 
is  that  the  thing  that  would  be  of  great 
value  as  an  Incentive  to  the  Chinese  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  leading  to  a 
settlement  would  be  a  withdrawal  of  our 
military. 

To  put  It  another  way,  our  presence 
itself  Is  the  principal  reason  for  much 
of  the  activity,  the  Insurgency,  the  en- 
ergy, and  the  willingness  of  the  enemy 


to  sacrifice.  I  often  think  of  what  con- 
sternation struck  us  as  we  realized  that 
Russia  had  a  real  presence  In  Cuba. 
This  country  was  ready  to  do  anything. 
We  would  not  have  hesitated  if  the 
President  had  ordered  an  invasion.  As 
the  Senators  know,  we  would  have  ap- 
proved it,  and  everyone  would  have  ap- 
plauded. 

President  Kennedy  picked  a  better 
method,  a  much  wiser  method  that  had 
never  occurred  to  most  of  us,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  very  ingenious  method, 
which  in  my  view  was  a  form  of  accom- 
modation. He  allowed  Russia  to  save 
her  face  and  to  get  out  without  humilia- 
tion. 

And  what  has  happened?  The  Cubans 
are  Communists,  but  with  the  Russians 
gone,  we  do  not  hear  any  more  speeches 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  about  Cuba. 
Very  few.  Senators  will  remember  at 
what  white  heat  everyone's  tempers  were 
around  here,  and  the  great  speeches  that 
were  made  denouncing  Castro,  and  so  on. 
I  have  hardly  heard  Castro  mentioned  in 
recent  years;  only  incidentally,  when  we 
receive  these  circulars  from  some  orga- 
nized group  of  emigres,  and  we  feel  sad 
about  them  and  all  that. 

But  the  country  is  not  concerned  about 
Cuba  at  present.  It  has  simmered  down, 
and  that  is  what  George  Kennan  says 
this  country  ought  to  do,  slnuner  down 
about  Vietnam  and  look  for  some  form 
of  solution. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  quite  right:  As 
long  as  we  are  there,  to  them  it  is  like 
the  presence  of  the  French.  As  long  as 
the  French  were  there,  there  was  bound 
to  be  agitation  to  get  them  out. 

I  know  this  may  not  sit  well  with  my 
fellow  Americans,  to  be  compared  with 
the  French.  I  know  we  are  there  under 
the  best  of  motives.  I  do  not  question 
the  motives;  all  I  question  is  the  wisdom. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  motives  are 
bad.  Our  motives  are  of  the  best.  We 
wish  to  help  them.  But  that  has  no 
effect  upon  the  wisdom  of  what  we  are 
doing,  or  whether  what  we  are  doing  is 
designed  to  achieve  oiu-  purpose,  or 
whether  the  purpose  we  set  out  with  is 
achievable. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  concerning  paci- 
fication and  improving  the  life  of  these 
people.  It  is  possible  that  they  think  we 
are  like  the  French,  that  our  administra- 
tion looks  the  same  as  that  of  any  for- 
eigners. We  look  like  the  French.  Of 
course  we  do  not  talk  like  them,  but  we 
have  similar  characteristics.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  article  I  read,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Record  the  other  day,  that 
we  are  sleeping  in  the  same  beds  as  the 
French  but  dreaming  different  dreams. 
We  look  too  much  like  colonialists  from 
a  western  country,  perhaps.  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  motives  are  bad.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  motives  are  high.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  question  of  wisdom  as  to 
policy,  particularly  when  we  believe  It  is 
within  our  power  to  accomplish  what  we 
say  is  our  objective. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  YARBOROUOH. 
and  Mr.  ORUENINa  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  first,  and  then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
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from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from 
AlaslM. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  When  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Ur.  Russell)  presented 
the  bill  on  February  16,  he  had  this  to 
say  about  It: 

This  bill  cannot  possibly  b«  construed  as 
either  an  endorsement  of  or  as  an  attack 
upon  national  policy.  It  involves  more  the 
throwing  of  a  rope  to  a  man  In  the  water. 
We  may  have  cause  to  question  bow  he  got 
there,  but  be  is  there,  he  Is  a  human  being, 
he  Is  our  friend  and  a  member  of  our  family 
and,  therefore,  If  we  have  a  rope  and  do  not 
throw  It  to  him  to  enable  him  to  assist  him- 
self out  of  the  water  this  would  be  a  callous 
and  heartless  attitude  for  us  to  take. 

As  I  Interpret  that  statement  by  the 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill,  It  Is  open 
to  question  whether  we  were  right  In 
getting  so  deeply  involved  In  this  struggle 
but  that,  nevertheless,  because  of  those 
policies  which  may  be  open  to  question, 
we  have  oxir  troops  In  there,  over  their 
heads — as  he  states — in  the  water,  and 
we  have  no  other  reasonable  or  accept- 
able course  other  than  to  throw  a  rope 
to  them  in  the  form  of  needed  equip- 
ment. Is  that  the  Senator's  understand- 
ing of  what  we  are  doing  with  regard  to 
this  bill? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Yes.  Our  forces 
are  there,  and  I  believe  that  as  I  have 
already  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon — I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  in  the 
Chamber — there  is  a  distinction  between 
the  necessity  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Army  and  a  statement 
of  policy  or  endorsement  of  policy.  I 
read  another  pait  of  the  same  Senator's 
speech  that  this  was  not  Interpreted  to 
be  a  statement  of  policy,  but  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made  the  point  that  it 
Is  Impossible  to  insulate  these  two.  If 
we  totally  reject  what  is  going  on,  one  of 
the  ways  to  stop  it  is  to  cutoff  the 
money:  but  this  is  a  drastic  thing  to  do 
and,  furthermore,  the  Senator  has  to 
admit  it  Is  utterly  imreallstlc  to  think 
that  we  can. 

I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  a  qtUzzical  look  on  his  face,  so  let 
me  assure  him  that  I  mean  he  does  not 
have  the  votes — and  the  Senator  knows 
that  he  does  not  have  them.  Therefore, 
we  are  faced  with  the  facts  in  this  case. 
1  like  to  argue  theory  in  other  forums, 
but  In  the  Senate  we  have  to  recognize 
the  facts  and  vote  accordingly  on  an 
issue  which  could  if  pressed  have  the 
effect  of  reaffirming  a  policy  I  do  not 
wish  to  reaffirm.  This  may  not  be  a 
very  gallant  or  straightforward  way  in 
ordinary  business,  but  In  politics,  I  be- 
lieve It  is  perfectly  logical  and  necessary, 
certainly  In  this  instance. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
mill  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  have  only  one 
more  page  to  read,  but  I  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  desire  to  ask 
this  question  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. Does  the  Senator  know  the  ap- 
proximate speed  of  our  bombers  which 
were  used  over  North  Vietnam  before  the 
pause?  How  fast  were  they  going — how 
many  miles  per  hour? 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  These  are  the  best 
we  have — supersonic,  I  believe — 1,200  to 
1,400 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  One  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  per  hour? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  In  that  neighbor- 
hood; yes.    These  are  the  best  we  have. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  How  close  were 
they  bombing  to  the  Chinese  border — 
approximately  30  miles? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Somewhere  around 
that  figure.  I  believe. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  So  that  with  a 
speed  of  1,500  miles  an  hour  and  the 
border  30  miles  away,  we  were  dropping 
bombs  only  1  minute  from  Red  China; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Less  than  1 
minute 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Less  than  a 
minute 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Much  less  than  a 
minute  I  believe,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  having  studied  this  resolution,  when 
we  bomb  within  less  than  1  minute  of 
the  Chinese  border,  could  not  the  neutral 
nations  of  the  world  believe,  in  the  Sena- 
tor's thinking,  that  we  are  tweaking  the 
tiger's  tail  and  trying  to  lure  him  into  a 
war? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  It  certainly  could 
be  interpreted  as  such.  This  is  one  of 
the  explanations  which  I  have  been  curi- 
ous about.  I  do  not  like  ever  to  challenge 
ai^one's  veracity  without  having  any- 
thing to  base  it  on  and,  therefore.  I  can- 
not do  it:  but  I  have  often  wondered 
what  were  our  ships  doing  up  there,  so 
close  to  that  seacoast?  It  has  been  stated 
that  we  were  approaching  them  on  the 
radar  at  night,  so  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
certainly  believe  that  is  subject  to  some 
kind  of  interpretation. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  did  he  say 
tweaking  whose  tail? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  asked  whether 
the  neutral  nations  of  the  world  might 
not  think  we  were  kind  of  stomping  the 
tiger's  tail 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  must 
mean  the  dragon's  tall,  in  this  case. 
Dragon's  tall,  is  it  not?  l^e  Senator 
must  be  thinking  of  a  "tiger  in  your 
tank."    [Laughter. 1 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
page  35  of  the  Pebruary  21  issue  of  U.S. 
News  <<  World  Report,  on  page  35.  under 
the  subhead  of  "U.S.  Goals  in  Vietnam." 
The  article  states,  under  a  Honolulu 
dateline,  that  there  are  12,000  villages 
and  hamlets  in  Vietnam,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment holds  a  thousand  and  that  the 
other  11.000  are  held  by  the  Vietcong. 
The  article  states  that  our  aim  this  year 
is  to  recapture  and  pacify  900  out  of 
South  Vietnam's  11.000  hamlets  held  by 
the  Communists — 900  of  the  11,000  this 
year.  1,500  in  1967.  and,  hopefully,  to  ac- 
celei-ate  the  rate  In  future  years. 

My  question  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is :  As  a  result  of  the  recent  hear- 
ings, how  do  we  Intend  to  pacify  these 
Tillages  and  hamlets?  Do  we  intend  to 
bum  these  villages  down  and  destroy 
them?    Or  how  can  we  pacify  them? 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  stated  a  moment 
ago  that  I  believe  the  objectives  which 
have  been  announced  are,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  practically  impossible  for 
foreigners  to  achieve.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  I  have  in  mind.  As  the  Senator 
stated,  if  we  burn  these  villages  down, 
that  would  be  a  difficult  way  to  pacify 
them,  naturally.  We  would  have  to  re- 
build them.  But  even  if  we  did  rebuild 
them  after  burning  them  down,  that 
would  not  necesssully  create  a  viable 
structure  for  these  people  who  differ 
from  us  in  so  many  ways.  They  could 
not  help  regarding  us  as  anything  but 
similar  to  their  former  colonial  masters. 
When  we  have  poured  in  200,000  troops 
with  all  the  services  that  go  with  it,  we 
are  completely  disrupting  their  economy. 

We  all  read  about  the  same  things  in 
the  newspapers,  that  the  whole  economy 
of  Vietnam  is  being  thrown  Into  chaos  by 
the  Infusion  of  so  much  money,  so 
rapidly,  by  our  troops  and  by  our  con- 
struction there.  It  is  creating  an  almost 
intolerable  situation.  So  we  do,  more 
and  more,  have  to  take  control  of  this 
country.  We  have  to  do  that,  to  ti-y  to 
keep  them  in  there.  The  bill  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  for  eco- 
nomic aid  is  to  try  to  control  Inflation. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  will  control  or 
enhance  it.  It  is  questionable.  This  is 
a  very,  very  difficult  thing.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  quite  comparable  in 
our  experience.  We  can  think  of  the 
Philippines,  if  we  like,  at  least  it  is  some- 
what near  there,  but  we  did  not  do  the 
job  there.  Magsaysay  did  it  with  very 
little  economic  aid.  We  did  not  do  It 
ourselves.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could 
have  done  It.     But,  he  did  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  his  comments.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record,  the  article  pub- 
lished In  the  U.S.  News  It  World  Report 
on  page  35,  in  the  issue  of  February  21, 
1966,  entitled  "U.S.  Goals  In  Vietnam." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Goals  In  Vietmam 

Honolulu. — Here's  what  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  are  hoping  to  accomplish 
In  this  year's  fighting: 

Recapture  and  pacify  BOO  out  of  South 
Vietnam's  12,000  hamlets  held  by  Commu- 
nists. 

Consolidate  control  of  1,000  Government- 
held  hamlets — making  a  total  of  1,900  ham- 
lets firmly  under  Oovemment  control. 

Build  2,050  new  classrooms. 

Construct  500  miles  of  ro«d,  148  bridges, 
57  dams,  and  130  miles  of  canals. 

In  1067,  the  aim  Is  to  pacify  1,500  more 
hamleU.  After  1S67,  It  U  hoped,  the  rate  of 
pacification  will  snowball — with  the  country 
brought  entirely  under  oontrol  of  the  Gov- 
ernment wltbln  6  to  7  yean. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  first  would  like  to 
say  I  find  myself  in  complete  accord 
with  the  fears,  doubts,  and  questions 
which  the  distlngtiished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
expressed.     I  may  not  take  the  same 
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position  on  the  bill  as  he  has,  but  I  real- 
ize the  dUemma  which  faces  us. 

I  wish  to  comment  brlQfly  on  the  collo- 
quy had  between  th«  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  a  certain 
amount  of  comfort  in  accepting  the  as- 
surance by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  voting  for  the 
bill  is  no  compliance  wifth  or  acceptance 
of  the  present  foreign  policy  or  future 
policy.    That  may  be  tnie. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  pointed 
out,  no  Member  of  the  Senate,  not  even 
the  chairman  in  charge  of  the  bill,  can 
make  a  commitment  that  the  President 
makes.  We  find  that  commitment  in 
the  very  letter  of  transmittal,  in  which 
it  is  stated: 

In  the  last  3  years,  id  repeated  acts  of 
authorization  and  appropriation,  the  Con- 
gress has  provided  continuing  support  for 
our  national  decision  "to  prevent  further 
aggression"  in  southeast  Asia.  The  quoted 
words  come  from  the  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress — Public  Law  88t408 — approved  on 
August  10,  1964.  I 

That  was  the  basis  fd*  the  resolution. 
Of  course,  that  resolution  was  drafted  in 
the  White  House.  So  (here  we  have  it 
in  black  and  white. 

If  we  vote  for  the  bill,  we  are  approv- 
ing the  policy  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  find  other  Sena- 
tors do  not  approve  of.  There  it  is  in 
black  and  white.  One  may  find  comfort 
in  the  words  of  the  dhairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], but  there  it  is.  If  we  pass  this 
bill,  the  administration  has  served  no- 
tice that  we  approve  the  policy. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  1  do  not  agree 
with  that.    I  do  not  accept  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    It  is  there. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Et  is  there,  yes; 
this  business  of  our  relations  with  the 
executive  has  been  a  difficult  one.  No 
government  of  any  importance  that  I 
know  of,  a  country  as  big  as  this  one,  has 
the  same  relationship  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive.  In  England  and  in 
all  other  large  parliamentary  bodies  the 
executive  is  a  part  of  the  legislative,  and 
they  work  problems  out  between  them- 
selves, and  they  have  their  own  method 
of  resolving  their  differences.  They  have 
the  very  important  power  that  when  they 
disagree  with  the  executive  they  can 
change  him.  We  cannot  do  it.  We  have 
to  accommodate  to  It.  In  many  ways 
our  President  has  much  greater  power 
regardless  of  the  Legislature,  than  is  true 
of  the  executive  in  other  oountrles.  Peo- 
ple do  not  recognize  that  fswit. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Prfcsident,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield.  I  have 
about  concluded  my  statement 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  Interrupt. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  time  of 
what  happened  at  the  Tonkin  Bay  inci- 
dent. I  judge,  from  the  way  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  expressed  himself, 
that  he  is  not  too  sure  Jmt  exactly  what 
happened  at  Tonkin  Bay. 

The    Senator    from    Oregon    Is    not 
either. 

There  Is  one  thing  we  ought  to  make 
very  clear  In  the  Recoro.    It  Is  that  the 


administration  told  tis  that  our  ships 
were  70  or  75  miles  away.  I  was  one  who 
pressed  them  on  this,  because  I  had  been 
Informed  in  advice  from  the  Pentagon 
building  that  our  ships  were  a  much, 
much  shorter  distance  away  than  75 
miles.  We  learned  subsequently  that  the 
ships  were  only  13  or  14  miles  away  from 
the  place  where  bombing  took  place  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  ships,  which  we 
had  completely  equipped.  The  testimony 
also  brought  out  that  our  officials  in 
Saigon  had  constant  information  as  to 
what  they  were  doing. 

History  has  already  recorded  that  our 
ships  were  sufficiently  close  in  proximity 
to  those  South  Vietnamese  vessels  that 
were  bombing  Islands  three  or  four  miles 
off  the  mainland  of  North  Vietnam  that 
we  were  in  fact  giving  coverage.  At 
least,  our  destroyers  were  close  enough 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  those  ships 
If  they  got  into  trouble. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee — and  the 
record  will  show  it — I  said  to  the  ad- 
ministration witnesses,  "What  do  you 
suppose  we  would  have  done  if  Russia 
had  had  destroyers  75  miles  from  Key 
West  and  started  bombing  Key  West?" 
We  know  what  we  would  have  done.  We 
would  have  sunk  those  Russian  ships. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  for- 
gets that  we  are  "good  guys."  It  makes 
a  lot  of  difference. 

I  have  about  concluded. 

I  should  like  to  make  another  comment 
about  the  House  conunittee  report  with 
regard  to  the  urgency  of  the  bill.  I  do 
not  think  there  Is  any  reason  at  all  to 
apologize  for  the  discussion  that  has 
taken  place,  since  the  House  report  states 
that  there  is  no  urgency  for  the  bill.  I 
have  stated  that  and  placed  it  in  the 
Record,  and  I  shall  not  do  so  again.  Fur- 
thermore, the  House  is  only  acting  on  the 
bill  today. 

According  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which,  as  we  know.  Is 
composed  of  gentlemen  who  can  hardly 
be  considered  unsympathetic  to  the  ma- 
terial needs  of  the  armed  services,  there 
is  no  urgency  about  this  supplemental 
authorization.  In  the  words  of  the  re- 
port of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee: 

If  there  Is  one  reservation  felt  by  many 
members  of  the  committee  regarding  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation,  It  arises  from 
the  possibility  that  many  of  the  ItenM  In- 
volved, In  all  three  categories  of  procurement, 
research  and  development,  and  construction, 
may  simply  have  been  moved  from  the  reg- 
ular 1967  authorization  to  this  supplemental 
1966  authorization  without  any  real  program 
for  acceleration.  Obviously  no  military  ad- 
vantages would  be  gained  by  such  a  book- 
keeping situation.  Testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject was  indecisive  and  the  conunittee  has 
not  yet  been  provided  with  sufficient  defini- 
tive data  to  pinpoint  the  exact  degree  of  real 
acceleration,  or  to  determine  the  amounts 
Involved  In  the  proposed  legislation  which 
could  safely  and  should  properly  be  deferred 
until  the  regular  1967  authorization. 

The  accusations  which  have  been 
leveled  at  us  have  been  perfectly  un- 
justifiable. There  has  been  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  debate  which  has  gone  on 
about  this  question,  as  well  as  the  hear- 
ings. I  do  not  take  with  very  good  grace 
the  criticism  that  has  been  leveled  at 


members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee or  any  other  Members  who  have 
taken  part  In  the  debate.  Some  strong 
words  were  used  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  an  attempt  to  try  to  show  that  the 
delay  In  passing  this  bill  was  injuring 
our  Armed  Forces,  which  is  nonsense. 

There  are  shortages  of  certain  mate- 
rials in  Vietnam,  but  no  evidence  has 
been  offered  to  show  that  this  is  due  to 
a  present  lack  of  money.  Whatever 
shortages  there  may  be  are  due  to  con- 
gestion in  the  ports,  to  the  lack  of  ware- 
housing or  transportation,  or  to  poor 
planning,  but  not  to  lack  of  money.  If 
I  understand  the  situation  correctly,  this 
money  might  Just  as  well  be  carried  in 
the  regiilar  Defense  Department  au- 
thorization which  will  soon  be  before 
us  and  which  will,  of  course,  require  well 
over  half  of  the  total  taxes  paid  by  the 
190  million  people  of  the  richest  Nation 
in  the  world. 

I  Intend,  with  great  reluctance,  to  vote 
for  this  bill.  I  hope  I  have  made  It  clear 
that  my  vote  wlU  not  indicate  support 
of  present  military  policies.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  bill  because,  although  available 
evidence.  Including  the  stated  reserva- 
tion of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, indicates  that  this  supplemental 
authorization  is  not  necessary  to  meet 
the  present  material  needs  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam,  the  merest  possibil- 
ity that  a  delay  in  funds  might  conceiv- 
ably handicap  our  fighting  men  obliges 
me  to  support  it.  However  unwise  the 
policy  that  put  them  there,  our  men  are 
in  Vietnam  and  fighting,  and  one  cannot 
take  the  chance— even  a  very  remote 
one — of  denying  them  anything  they 
may  need.  The  only  Item  mentioned  in 
which  there  might  be  a  delay  in  issuing 
contracts  is  for  helicopters.  I  am  im- 
willing  to  vote  against  this  bUl  because— 
and  only  because — of  the  dim  and  re- 
mote possibility  that  it  may  actually 
serve  some  useful  purpose  for  our  fight- 
ing men. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Febbuart  11,  1968. 
Gen.  Matthew  Ridgwat, 
V.S.  Army  (Retired).  Mellon  Inatitute.  Pitta- 
burgh,   Pa. 

DxAR  Gknxkal  Ridowat:  I  regret  that  you 
do  not  feel  in  a  position  to  testify  before 
the  committee  concerning  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  Many  of  the  memt>ers  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  1  particularly,  had  hoped  that 
you  would  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  vast 
experience  and  knowledge  in  military  af- 
fairs. 

I  can  certainly  imderstand  your  desire  to 
restrict  your  actlvlUes  In  the  next  few  weeks 
and  I  hope  that  you  wUl  be  fully  recovered 
from  your  illness  soon. 

You  have  no  doubt  read  press  accounts 
of  General  Gavin's  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee on  Tuesday.  His  testimony  was  ex- 
tremely well  presented  and  his  comments 
wUl,  I  am  sure,  be  very  helpful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  and  the  public  gen- 
erally In  gaining  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Issues  facing  us  in  Vletmun.  If  you 
have  any  comments  on  his  testimony  or  on 
Vietnam  generally,  the  committee  would  be 
glad  to  have  them,  either  for  publication  or 
for  the  information  of  the  members  only. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  make  any  comments,  Z 
will  certainly  xmderst&nd. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PtTLBKIOBT. 

Chairman. 
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PiiiBBintOH,  Pa., 
February  IB.  1966. 
Hon.  J.  William  Pclbeicbt, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SKifATOB  Fvlbvicrt:  Your  gracious 
letUr  la  deeply  appreciated.  Wliile  It  la 
dated  February  11,  It  was  only  dellTered  to 
me  here  on  tbe  IStb. 

I  welcome  tbe  opportunity  you  kindly  of- 
fer  me  to  comment  on  General  Gavin's  testl* 
mony,  and  I  have  no  restrictions  to  request 
as  to  tbe  diBpoeltlon  you  may  wish  to  make 
or  my  cotnments.  It,  in  your  Judgment, 
tbey  merit  distribution  among  tbe  members 
of  your  committee,  or  Inclusion  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  bearings,  I  shxiU  be  bappy. 

On  December  13  last.  General  Gavin  wrote 
me.  encloalng  a  copy  or  a  draft  of  a  letter  be 
had  written  for  publication  in  Harper's 
magazine,  saying  that  since  I  was  men- 
tioned in  It,  he  "thought  it  appropriate  for 
me  to  see  It,"  even  though  "you  may  not  be 
in  agreement  with  tbe  sentiments  expressed 
In  it." 

On  December  17,  I  replied  that  I  thought 
"tbe  letter — will  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  all  thoughtful  persons  who  read  it  and 
on  those  in  ofllcial  circles  in  Washington — 
executive  and  legislative — concerned  with 
tbe  problems  with  which  it  deals."  At  tbe 
same  time  I  wrote  Harper's  magaeine  that 
my  own  views  accord  completely"  with 
those  of  General  Gavin,  as  stated  in  the  draft 
sent  me.  I  added  that  I  was  then  consider- 
ing publishing  an  article  on  the  Vietnam 
situation.  Actually  I  had  been  working  on 
the  draft  of  one  prior  to  receipt  of  General 
Gavin's  letter,  and  for  some  time  now  that 
draft  has  been  undergoing  review  by  a  pro- 
spective publiahar. 

When  General  Gavin's  letter  was  pub- 
lished, I  was  disturbed  to  see  tbe  distortions 
to  which  It  bad  been  subjected,  and  which 
had  read  Into  his  statements  thoughts  I  as- 
sume he  bad  never  entertained.  I  tele- 
phoned him  verifying  the  correctness  of  my 
assumption,  and  was  gratified  to  have  him 
state  bis  Intention  of  making  all  this  clear 
In  bis  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  the  following  day. 

I  watched  all  of  General  Gavin's  testimony 
before  your  committee.  I  thought  it  re- 
vealed great  depth  and  breadth  of  view,  and  I 
was  deeply  gratified,  not  only  by  his  com- 
plete candor  in  responding  to  all  questions 
and  the  temperate  language  in  which  his 
answers  were  couched,  but  equally  so  by  the 
clarity  of  his  presentation.  I  thought  it  dis- 
sipated the  cloud  of  misinterpretation  and 
misrepresentation  by  which  others  had  ob- 
scured the  meaning  he  bad  intended.  Again 
I  found  myself  In  basic  agreement  with  his 
stated  views. 

In  conclusion,  having  sat  before  tbe  TV 
screen  throughout  all  of  tbe  hearings,  may 
I  state,  sir.  my  respectful  opinion  that  you 
conducted  them  In  tbe  finest  traditions  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  you  and  yo\ir  colleagues 
performed  a  signal  service  to  our  people. 
Out  of  these  hearings  I  hope  will  accrue  in- 
creasingly strong  support  for  the  middle 
course  which  I  believe  the  President  to  be 
following,  in  rejecting  tbe  counsel  of  ex- 
tremists in  either  direction,  while  continuing 
to  seek  an  honorable  solution  which  will  put 
an  end  to  hosttlttles  without  prejudice  either 
to  our  vital  Interests,  or  to  the  fulfillment  of 
our  pledges. 

With  my  highest  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

M.  B.  RmowAT, 
Oeneral.  V.S.  Army,  Ketired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  necessarily  be  brief  because,  regret- 
tably, the  condition  of  my  throat  Is  such 
that  I  cannot  speak  for  as  long  as  I 
should  like.    However.  I  am  happy  to 


have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  few 
remarks. 

I  think  I  express  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  n.8.  Senate 
when  I  say  I  am  relieved  and  pleased 
that  the  Senate  is  finally  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  dls- 
tivjulshed  Senator  from  Oregon  to  re- 
peal the  Southeast  Asia  Resolution  of 
19«4. 

WhUe  I  do  not  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
his  conclusions  with  respect  to  most 
matters  having  to  do  with  Vietnam, 
nevertheless  I  recognize  him,  as  does 
every  other  Senator,  as  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  a  man  of  great  forthrlght- 
ness.  He  has  presented  to  us  the  real 
problem  with  which  we  are  all  con- 
cerned, and  now  we  have  a  chance  to 
vote  up  or  down  the  real  issue  at  stake. 

I  have  listened  with  Interest  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  a  man  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  I  Mr.  Pcl- 
BRiCHTl,  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  think  this  was  necessarily  going 
to  be  a  vote  on  the  key  issues  of  what  we 
are  doing  in  Vietnam,  whether  we  should 
be  there  or  not,  or  whether  we  are  giving 
support  to  the  resolution  as  passed  In 
1964. 

I  quote  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  August  6, 1964.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  said: 

It  should  be  made  equally  clear  to  these 
regimes — 

Meaning  the  Commimlsts — 
If  it  is  not  yet  sufflclently  clear,  that  their 
aggressive  and  expansionist  ambitions,  wher- 
ever advanced,  will  meet  precisely  that  de- 
gree of  American  opposition  which  is  neces- 
sary to  frustrate  them. 

That  Is  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor said  that  day. 

When  one  reads  what  the  President 
said  when  he  sent  to  Congress  the  pres- 
ent request  for  supplemental  funds.  It  is 
In  almost  precisely  the  same  language. 
I  quote  from  the  first  page  of  the  mes- 
sage: 

We  are  currently  engaged  in  a  major  effort 
to  open  a  road  to  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Whether  the  present  effort  is  successful  or 
not,  our  purpose  of  peace  will  be  constant; 
we  wUl  continue  to  press  on  every  door. 

But  untU  there  is  a  response— and  until 
tbe  aggression  ends — we  must  do  all  that  la 
necessary  to  support  our  allies  and  our  own 
fighting  forces  In  Vietnam. 

This  Is  the  purpose  of  the  present  re- 
quest. It  has  been  made  so  that  we  can 
meet  whatever  force  they  apply  against 
us  and  meet  whatever  force  they  apply 
against  South  Vietnam. 

That  Is  what  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  said  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  meant  when  he 
led  the  debate  for  It  In  1964. 

At  this  point  In  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  record  the  full  text  of  Public  Law  M- 
408  of  the  88th  Congress  approved  Au- 
gust 10,  1964 — the  Joint  resolution  and 
to  promote  the  maintenance  of  intema- 
tlontJ  peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia  together  with  the  President's  mes- 


sage to  the  Congress  dated  August  5. 

1964. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[Public  Law  B&-408,  88th  Cong.] 
H.J.  Rbs.  1145 

Joint  resolution  to  promote  tbe  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security 
In  southeast  Asia 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Commimist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  International  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  In  international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  in  North 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  its  neigh- 
bors and  tbe  nations  Joined  with  them  in  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military,  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  aasembUd,  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Conunander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is.  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  tbe 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured 
by  international  conditions  created  by  action 
of  tbe  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Approved  August  10,  19M. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  night  I  announced  to  the  American 
people  that  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
bad  conducted  further  deliberate  attacks 
against  U.S.  naval  veeuels  operating  in  Inter- 
national waters,  and  that  I  had  therefore  di- 
rected air  action  against  gunboats  and  sup- 
porting facillUes  used  in  these  hostile  op- 
erations. This  air  action  has  now  been 
carried  out  with  substantial  damage  to  the 
boats  and  facilities.  Two  UJ3.  aircraft  were 
lost  in  the  action. 

After  consultation  yr\ttx  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  tbe  Congress,  I  furtho-  announced 
a  decision  to  ask  the  Congress  for  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  tbe  unity  and  determination 
of  the  United  States  In  supporting  freedom 
and  in  protecting  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 
These  latest  actions  of  tbe  North  Viet- 
namese regime  have  given  a  new  and  grave 
ttim  to  the  already  serious  situation  in 
southeast  Asia.  Our  commitments  In  that 
area  are  well  known  to  tbe  Congress.  They 
were  first  made  In  1964  by  President  Blaen- 
bower.     They  were  further  defined  In  the 
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Southeast  Asia  CoUectlt*  Defense  Treaty  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  February  1056. 

Thla  treaty  with  its  accompanying  protocol 
obligates  the  United  States  and  other  mem- 
bers to  act  In  accordance  with  their  con- 
stitutional processes  to  meet  Oonununlst  ag- 
gression against  any  of  |be  parties  or  protocol 
states. 

Our  policy  in  southeast  Asia  has  been  con- 
sistent and  unchanged  since  1964.  I  Bvan- 
marized  It  on  June  2  lii  four  simple  proposi- 
tions: I  ' 

1.  America  keeps  heri  word.  Here  as  else- 
where, we  must  and  sha|U  honor  our  commit- 
ments, i 

3.  The  Issue  Is  tbe  {future  of  southeast 
Asia  as  a  whole.  A  thi^at  to  any  nation  In 
that  region  is  a  threat  to  all,  and  a  threat 
to  us. 

3.  Our  purpose  is  pea<:e.  We  have  no  mili- 
tary, political  or  territorial  ambitions  In 
the  area. 

4.  Tills  Is  not  just  >  Jungle  war,  but  a 
struggle  for  freedom  otx  every  front  of  hu- 
man activity.  Our  mlllt*ry  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  In  par- 
ticular has  the  purpose  of  helping  these 
countries  to  repel  aggreiseion  and  strengthen 
their  independence. 

The  threat  to  the  free  nations  of  south- 
east Asia  has  long  be^n  clear.  Tbe  North 
Vietnamese  regime  has  oonstantly  sought  to 
take  over  South  Vletncizn  and  Laos.  This 
Communist  regime  has  violated  the  0<?neva 
Accords  for  Vietnam.  It  has  systematically 
conducted  a  campaign  at  subversion,  which 
includes  the  direction,  itt-alnlng,  and  supply 
of  personnel  and  arms  for  the  conduct  of 
guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Vietnamese  terri- 
tory. In  Laos,  the  NortJb  Vietnamese  regime 
has  maintained  military  forces,  used  Laotian 
territory  for  infiltration  Into  South  Vietnam, 
and  most  recently  carri<4  out  combat  opera- 
tions— all  in  direct  violation  of  the  Geneva 
agreements  of  1962. 

In  recent  months,  the  actions  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  regime  have  become  steadily 
more  threatening.  In  May,  following  new 
acts  of  Communist  eiggiession  in  Laos,  the 
United  States  undertook  reconnaissance 
flights  over  Laotian  territory,  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  Laos.  These  flights 
had  tbe  essential  mission  of  determining  the 
situation  In  territory  where  Communist 
forces  were  preventing  inspection  by  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission.  When  the 
Communists  attacked  these  aircraft,  I  re- 
sponded by  furnishing  escort  fighters  with 
instructions  to  fire  when  fired  upon.  Thus, 
these  latest  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on  our 
naval  vessels  are  not  the  first  direct  attacks 
on  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

As  President  of  the  trnited  States  I  have 
concluded  that  I  should  now  ask  the  Con- 
gress, on  its  part,  to  Join  In  affirming  the  na- 
tional determlnaUon  that  all  such  attacks 
will  be  met,  and  that  tbe  United  States  will 
continue  In  its  basic  policy  of  assisting  the 
free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their  free- 
dom. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  nltde  clear,  the  United 
States  intends  no  rasbness,  and  seeks  no 
wider  war.  We  must  mlike  it  clear  to  all  that 
the  United  States  Is  united  in  its  determina- 
tion to  bring  atKJUt  th«.«nd  of  Communist 
subversion  and  aggression  in  the  area.  We 
seek  the  full  and  effective  restoration  of  the 
international  agreement  signed  in  Geneva  in 
1954,  with  respect  to  South  Vietnam,  and 
again  in  Geneva  in  1962.  with  respect  to  Laos. 

I  reconunend  a  resolution  expressing  the 
support  of  tbe  Congress  for  all  necessary  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  Armed  Forces  and  to  as- 
sist nations  covered  by  the  SEATO  Treaty. 
At  the  same  time,  I  assure  the  Congress  that 
we  shall  continue  readily  to  explore  any 
avenues  of  poUtlcal  solwtion  that  will  effec- 
tively guarantee  the  removal  of  Communist 
subversion  and  the  preBervation  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  natic^ns  of  tbe  area. 
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Hie  resolution  could  well  be  baaed  upon 
similar  resolutions  enacted  by  tbe  Congress 
In  the  past — to  meet  the  threat  to  Formosa 
In  1955,  to  meet  the  threat  to  the  Middle 
East  In  1957,  and  to  meet  the  threat  In  Cuba 
In  1982.  It  could  state  in  the  simplest  terms 
the  resolve  and  support  of  the  Congress  for 
action  to  deal  appropriately  with  attacks 
against  our  Armed  FtH-ces  and  to  defend 
freedom  and  preserve  peace  in  southeast  Asia 
in  accordance  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  southeast  Asia 
treaty.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  such 
a  resolution  promptly  and  thus  to  give  con- 
vincing evidence  to  the  aggressive  Commu- 
nist nations,  and  to  tbe  world  as  a  whole, 
that  our  poUcy  in  southeast  Asia  virUl  be 
carried  forward — and  that  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  area  will  be  preserved. 

The  events  of  this  week  would  In  any  event 
have  made  the  passage  of  a  congressional  res- 
olution essential.  But  there  is  an  additional 
reason  for  doing  so  at  a  time  when  we  are 
entering  on  3  months  of  political  campaign- 
ing. Hostile  nations  must  understand  that 
in  such  a  period  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  protect  its  national  interests,  and 
that  in  these  matters  there  Is  no  division 
among  us. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WHrri;  HotrsE,  August  5,  1964. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  recall  that  we  had  a  united  Congress 
and  a  united  nation.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  414  to  0  and  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  88  yeas  to  2  nays.  I  am 
confident  that  we  have  that  support  to- 
day and  that  the  Congress  will  over- 
whelmingly defeat  the  Morse  amend- 
ment. 

Let  us  also  be  very  clear  on  this  issue: 
Public  Law  88-408  previously  referred 
to  declares  that  the  United  States  re- 
gards as  vital  to  Its  national  interest 
and  to  world  peace  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  In 
southeast  Asia. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determinations 
of  our  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  a«:alnst  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion, and  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared, as  the  President  determines,  to 
take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  requesting  as- 
sistance in  defense  of  its  freedom.  I 
might  point  out  that  South  Vietnam  Is 
a  protocol  state  and  did  request  our 
assistance. 

Now  is  the  time  to  again  demonstrate 
our  support  for  administrative  policy  and 
get  on  with  the  business  at  hand  to  let 
our  fighting  men  know  that  their  coimtiy 
is  united  In  Its  efforts  and  their  efforts 
for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  time  for  action  is  now. 

The  time  to  show  a  unified  nation  to 
the  free  world  is  now. 

The  time  to  stand  up  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  Is  now. 

The  time  to  give  full  support  to  our 
fighting  men  abroad  is  now. 

The  time  to  give  full  support  to  our 
President  in  the  Interest  of  our  own  na- 
tional security  as  well  as  promoting  the 
cause  of  freedom  Is  now. 

Whether  Senators  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  or  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  on 
this  point,  of  course,  what  we  are  doing 
is  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  would  hate  to  think  that  anybody 
was  going  to  delude  or  kid  himself  Into 
believing  that  when  we  vote  to  table 
this  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  fnnn  Ore- 
gon that  we  are  not  in  fact  voting  to  keep 
on  the  books  the  resolution  which  we 
passed  in  August  1964,  which  we  did,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  said,  to  let  us 
meet  every  aggressive  act  with  precisely 
the  correct  response  so  that  we  can  pre- 
serve freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  would  not  want  the  people  deluding 
themselves  over  the  fact  any  more  than  I 
would  want  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  to  say  that  when  we  reduce 
taxes  from  50  to  40  percent,  "I  really 
mean  that  I  voted  for  45  percent." 

When  the  50  percent  is  eliminated, 
there  is  left  standing  the  result.  There 
is  no  middle  ground.  The  act  will  speak 
for  Itself.    It  will  be  a  law  on  the  books. 

I  have  only  spoken  on  the  fioor  one 
time  this  year  with  respect  to  the  entire 
question  of  our  policies  In  southeast 
Asia.  But  I  believe  that  the  discussions 
which  were  held  and  the  debatee  which 
have  developed  have  been  very  useful. 
Certainly  they  have  been  legal.  Cer- 
tainly they  have  been  lawful  in  every 
sense.  But  I  do  think  this  kind  of  de- 
bate can  be  carried  on  so  long  that  it 
begins  to  hurt.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  has  now  begun  to  hurt,  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  elsewhere. 

There  was  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  February  27,  by  Mr.  Ward  Just, 
of  the  Washington  Post  Foreign  Service, 
which  I  would  like  to  read  In  part: 

Saioon,  February  26. — Senior  TJS.  officials 
here  are  dismayed  and  angered  by  congres- 
sional criticism  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This 
view  is  shared,  it  is  understood,  by  virtually 
every  top  official  In  the  UjB.  civlllan  and  mili- 
tary command. 

These  officials  believe  that  what  one  setilor 
diplomat  called  "organised  congressional 
criticism"  of  tbe  U.S.  poeltlon  here  has 
damaged  morale  In  the  Armed  Forces,  sowed 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  Vietnamese  leaders, 
and  encouraged  the  enemy  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  cannot  stay  tbe  coxirse. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

An  American  delegation  Which  journeyed 
to  Ankhe,  headquarters  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division,  earlier  this  week  was  told  that  the 
criticism  of  tbe  war  effort  "cannot  help  but 
hurt  morale"  among  American  soldiers. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  so  far  as  to  bring 
In  personal  matters,  but  I  wish  to  relate 
from  personal  knowledge  and  personal 
experience  that  I  know  these  continued 
criticisms  directed  against  the  policies 
we  are  following  In  Vietnam  have  greatly 
disturbed  and  dismayed  some  of  our  own 
servicemen  out  there. 

Obviously,  there  Is  no  question  that 
some  of  our  allies  have  been  worried 
about  what  our  course  of  action  is  going 
to  be.  Certainly  the  South  Vietnamese 
want  to  know  whether  we  really  mean 
what  we  say,  whether  we  will  stand  by 
our  commitments,  whether  we  are  going 
to  stay  and  help  them  defeat  communism 
or  put  our  tall  between  our  legs  and 
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get  out  because  It  has  become  difdcult 
and  hard  and  la  costing  us  materiel  and 
men. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  like  to 
finish  mr  dlsciiaslon  and  then  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

I  think  that  by  a  vote  here  today  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Senate  can  prove 
and  establish  beyond  the  hint  of  a  doubt 
the  fact  that  we  uphold  the  hand  of  the 
President. 

Certainly  we  do  not  like  to  be  out  there. 
X  wish  that  my  two  sons  were  home  and 
I  wish  that  the  sons  of  other  parents 
were  home.  Nobody  wants  to  be  tied 
down  there. 

When  our  President  took  over,  there 
were  approximately  25,000  men  there. 
When  the  preceding  President  took  over 
there  were  about  1,000  men  there.  Do 
we  put  our  tall  between  our  legs  and 
run,  and  say  we  signed  a  treaty  but  It 
does  not  amount  to  anything?  I  do  not 
think  we  can  do  that. 

Ws  have  had  to  meet  aggression  with 
aggression.  The  President  has  said 
over  and  over  again  that  tills  is  a  limited 
war  with  limited  objectives.  We  have 
not  struck  Red  China.  We  have  not 
struck  some  of  the  strategic  targets  in 
Vietnam.  This  is  the  course  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  follow,  hoping  we  can  some- 
how bring  these  people  to  the  negotia- 
tion table. 

I  would  like  to  read  an  article  by  Max 
Preedman,  a  fine  liberal  colunmist  with 
whom  I  do  not  always  agree.  I  do  re- 
spect him,  and  I  do  think  that  he  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  columnists  of  all  time. 

He  wrote  an  crticle  last  night  in  which 
I  thought  he  put  his  finger  right  on  the 
nubbin  of  the  problem.    He  said: 

Until  North  Vietnam  la  ready  to  accept  the 
fact  that  the  cannot  Impose  her  will  by  mili- 
tary force  and  organised  subversion  on  South 
Vietnam,  the  road  to  peace  will  remain  closed. 

The  war,  rather  than  diplomacy,  holds  the 
key  to  peace.  For.  In  th^  Judgment  of  highly 
placed  officials  In  Washington,  It  will  be  Im- 
possible to  persuade  Hanoi  that  the  Presi- 
dent's promises  and  assurances  will  be  ful- 
filled while  they  are  regarded,  as  they  now 
are,  as  no  more  than  a  skillful  effort  to 
weaken  and  divide  the  Ckunmunlst  military 
campaign. 

Mr.  President.  I  never  in  my  Me  have 
known  of  anyone  getting  Into  a  fli'  fight 
when  he  was  a  young  man  or  a  little  boy 
who  was  able,  while  losing,  to  say  "Let  us 
Btoft  now;  let  us  negotiate;  let  us  sit  down 
and  show  how  reasonable  we  can  be." 

The  only  time  you  can  get  a  man  to 
negotiate  is  when  you  are  beginning  to 
hurt  him  a  little;  when  he  is  beginning 
to  suffer  a  little.  Then  you  can  say  to 
him,  "Let  us  negotiate,"  and  he  will  Usten 
to  you.  He  will  not  listen  to  you  when 
he  feels  he  is  winning.  This  Is  the  situa- 
tion, expsoided  many  times,  that  we  find 
today  in  Vietnam. 

Until  the  Conununlsts  know  that  we 
Intend  to  stay  there,  until  they  know  that 
we  mean  business,  until  we  show  that  we 
are  imlted.  until  we  show  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  driven  out,  and  until  we  show 
that  we  will  live  up  to  our  commitments, 
we  are  not  going  to  get  them  to  negotiate. 

Every  time  someone  gets  up  and  talks 
about  the  tide  changing  and  people  los- 


ing heart,  it  encourages  the  enemy.  That 
Is  how  the  Vietnamese  Communists  won 
before.  As  Oeneral  Maxwell  Taylor  said 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
that  Is  how  they  won  in  1954.  He  said 
the  Communists  won  in  Paris,  not  out  in 
Indochina.  That  was  so  because  the 
French  jieople  had  lost  heart,  because 
they  were  divided,  and  because  they 
gave  up. 

Certainly,  this  Is  not  the  intention  or 
the  desire  of  the  American  people.  Cer- 
tainly, it  Is  not  the  Intention  or  desire 
of  anyone  in  Congress.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  ought  to  give  that  impression, 
or  that  we  are  even  considering  such  a 
thing.  I  do  not  really  believe  that  we 
are.  However,  some  of  the  debate  in 
this  Chamber  is  being  Interpreted  In 
that  way. 

Let  us  have  no  Illusions  about  this  par- 
ticular vote.  While  I  disagree  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
I  believe  he  is  absolutely  correct  In  stat- 
ing that  when  we  vote,  there  will  be  no 
mental  gymnastics  which  we  can  follow. 
No  one  can  say  that  what  we  do  will  not 
In  effect  be  a  reafBrmatlon  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  which  was  passed  in 
August  1964. 

If  any  Senator  does  not  like  that,  he 
ought  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon.  By 
our  vote  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  we  shall  be  voting 
to  reafQrm  the  decision  we  made  when  we 
passed  the.  joint  resolution  of  August  10, 
1964.  Whan  I  vote,  I  want  to  reaffirm 
it.  and  I  believe  the  great  majority  of 
Senators  have  the  same  feeling. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  listened  with 
growing  amazement  to  the  comments  of 
my  good  friend  from  Florida,  comments 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  impose  a 
dilemma  on  those  of  us  who  in  many 
ways  object  to  the  acts  of  our  Govern- 
ment In  Vietnam,  although  not  necessar- 
ily, yet.  to  the  policy  as  enunciated  by 
the  President. 

I  should  merely  like  to  state  for  the 
record  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  having  my  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion interpreted  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  like  to  have  it  interpreted. 
I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  added  as  much 
as  one  Inch  to  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  had  all  those  powers  without 
adding  another.  They  were  his  right  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

I  do  not  intend  to  vote  In  favor  of  the 
Morse  smiendment,  and  I  do  not  Intend, 
no  matter  what  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida may  say,  to  have  my  vote  interpreted 
in  any  other  way  but  the  way  I  stated  It 
a  few  moments  ago  In  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbriohtI. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  policy  which  would 
escalate  this  war.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  Morse  amendment.  I  shall  vote  for 
the  bill.  Notlilng  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  can  say  will  change  my  own  In- 
terpretation or  the  Interpretation  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  way  1 
shall  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  All  I  say  is  that  the 
Joint  resolution  of  August  10,  1964.  Is  in 


simple,  understandable  English.  It  Is  on 
the  books.  There  it  is.  It  will  stand 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  it  seems  to  me. 
until  it  is  removed.  If  any  Senator 
wishes  to  challenge  it.  he  can  offer  a  pro- 
posal to  change  it.  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  done.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  does  not  like  the  Joint  resolution; 
he  wants  a  change.  I  have  not  seen  any 
other  amendments  or  proposals  to  change 
the  Joint  resolution  of  1964. 

So  when  we  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
arrive  at  only  one  conclusion:  that  we 
are  affirming  the  resolution  of  1964.  I 
shall  vote  to  table  the  amendment. 
I  want  to  reaffirm  the  position  we  took 
in  August  1964.  I  want  to  uphold  the 
hand  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  I 
want  to  uphold  the  hand  of  the  President. 
I  want  to  uphold  our  boys  In  the  fight 
they  are  making,  because  I  believe  it  is 
right  to  do  so.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
quit.  We  should  not  run  away.  We  will 
not  nm  away. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  cut  and  run 
merely  because  the  struggle  is  getting 
difficult,  and  no  others  want  to  make  the 
sacrifice  we  are  making. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  think, 
wishes  to  comment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
now  and  then  we  should  refresh  our- 
selves a  little  on  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  The  Constitution 
makes  the  President  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  that  is  a  refiection  of  the 
experience  that  George  Washington  had 
with  divided  authority  imder  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  The  closest  that  the 
Constitutional  Convention  ever  came  to 
putting  a  limit  on  the  powers  of  the 
President  was  when  they  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  a  limitation  to  the  effect  that 
the  President  could  not  take  commsmd 
of  an  army  in  the  field.  But  that  pro- 
posal was  dropped  in  the  Convention,  so 
there  Is  no  limit  whatsoever. 

In  the  Joint  resolution  of  1964,  Con- 
gress was  only  affirming  the  power  that 
the  Commander  in  Chief  had  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  country.  Every 
time  we  suppwrt  or  approve  action  by  the 
President,  we  are  in  effect  supporting 
his  capacity  as  Conunander  in  Ciilef 
under  a  constitutional  power  that  cannot 
be  modified,  unless  the  Constitution  is 
changed. 

So  we  ride  along  with  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  1964.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  modified  or  changed,  or  why 
we  should  be  Indian  givers  and  pull  It 
back,  now  that  we  are  In  the  thick  of 
things.  We  gave  the  President  the  power 
with  our  eyes  open.  We  knew  what  we 
were  doing.  Now  to  smash  It  up,  to  im- 
pair it,  or  to  diminish  it  In  any  respect 
would  be  al)out  as  foolhardy  an  act  as 
Congress  could  undertake. 

1ST.  SMATHERS.  I  totally  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  should  like 
to  have  his  comments  concerning  what 
would  be  the  reaction  around  the  world 
should  we  now  withdraw  our  endorse- 
ment. What  would  be  the  reaction 
around  the  world  were  we  at  this  par- 
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ticular  moment  to  say  to  the  President 
that  we  now  rescind  tlie  endorsement 
which  we  gave  him  in  August  1964? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  doubt  whether  that 
reaction  could  be  mecisured.  It  would 
be  almost  fantastic  li^  its  dimensions. 

I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
earlier  today — and  I  said  it  with  the  ut- 
most of  candidness — that  as  I  listen  to 
the  international  radio  monitors  and 
hear  his  name  mentioned  and  his 
speeches  quoted  from  time  to  time,  and 
reported  by  short  wave  from  Peiplng. 
and  out  of  Hanoi,  I  beliefe  he  has  laecome 
something  of  a  symbol  He  may  laugh 
about  this,  but  I  have  read  pages  and 
pages  in  the  international  monitors,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  become  a 
symbol. 

I  said  today  that.  In  imy  Judgment,  we 
shall  have  to  destroy  that  symbolism,  if 
we  are  to  indicate  to  the  world  that  we 
mean  business — and  we  do  mean  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pfciesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  propose  to  let 
any  despicable  Communist  or  group  of 
Communists  anywhere  In  the  world  de- 
termine whether  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  carry  out  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  his  trust  in  the  Senate  and 
to  say  whatever  he  thjltiks  needs  to  be 
said  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  policy 
that  he  believes  will  bb  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  surely;  I  would 
be  the  last  to  impeach  the  motives  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  only  stating 
what  I  think  is  a  fact. 

The  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  lias  become  a  Eymbol.  and  they 
have  tied  this  viewpoint  to  his  name. 
That  does  not  represent,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  feeling  of  the  Senate  or  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  must  destroy  that  symbolism. 
Otherwise,  they  will  go  on  with  the  idea 
that  if  they  stay  at  it  long  enough  we 
will  throw  our  hand  in  and  withdraw. 
Of  all  the  things  thiit  we  could  not 
countenance  for  one  single  moment,  that 
would  be  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  his  contribution.  I  totally  agree 
with  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  very  brief  reference  to  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHT!]  With  respect  to 
the  new  Harris  poll,  l(y  which  he  con- 
cluded that  the  people  were  in  effect 
leaving  the  position  taloen  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  reads 
that  poll  can  accurately  anive  at  that 
conclusion.  I  submit  that  If  one  reads 
the  second  column  in  which  it  states  the 
basic  stand  on  U.S.  policies  he  will  see 
that  it  states:  "Disagree.  Carry  war 
more  to  the  north."  In  January,  12  per- 
cent wanted  to  do  tliat.  In  February, 
when  the  poll  was  t»ken,  16  percent 
wanted  to  do  that. 

What  is  happening  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  losing  some  of  the  pe<H)le  who 
were  supporting  him  in  his  limited  war 


with  limited  objectives,  and  they  want 
to  go  further. 

The  next  question  asked  was:  "Agree, 
but  increase  the  military  effort."  Thirty- 
three  percent  were  in  this  category  in 
January  and  33  percent  were  in  the 
same  category  in  February. 

In  the  next  category.  "Agree,  but  do 
more  to  negotiate."  39  percent  of  those 
interviewed  in  January  thought  we 
should  do  more  to  negotiate.  However, 
after  the  President  has  made  such  great 
efforts  to  negotiate,  the  percentage  is 
now  34.  This  is  not  disagreement.  This 
is  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
that  we  have  explored  every  possible 
avenue  open  to  us  with  respect  to  nego- 
tiating this  matter.  We  are  still  trying 
to  negotiate  the  matter.  As  we  read  the 
poll,  it  appears  that  the  middle  group  is 
beginning  to  move  into  the  "hawk"  group, 
and  that  is  where  the  President  loses  the 
percentage. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  vast 
majority  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, totally  and  completely  support  and 
endorse  the  program  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  They  uphold  his  hand.  They 
support  and  approve  the  manner  in  which 
General  Westmoreland  is  conducting  our 
efforts  out  there.  They  applaud  the  sac- 
rifice being  made  by  our  young  men. 

When  we  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
vote  on  this  particular  measure  and  vote 
resoundingly  to  table,  there  is  no  other 
conclusion  that  can  be  reached  than  that 
we  are  voting  to  affirm  that  resolution 
which  we  agreed  to  In  1964  concerning 
the  course  of  action  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  leading  us. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  wanted  the  floor.  The 
Chair  notes  that  so  many  Senators  wish 
to  express  themselves  on  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  that  it  Is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  Chair  to  observe  the  order 
in  which  the  floor  has  been  sought,  par- 
ticularly when  a  Senator  seeks  the  floor 
and  then  yields  temporarily. 

The  Chair  will  try  to  make  note  of  this 
in  the  future.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
had  previously  asked  for  the  floor.  I  was 
going  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  but  then  thought  of  the  com- 
mitment that  had  been  made  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Elentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  that  you  are  hav- 
ing.   My  remarks  will  not  be  long. 

I  recognize  after  this  long  debate  the 
limitation  of  adding  very  much  to  it.  I 
did  want  to  speak  now  because  I  spoke 
on  this  matter  at  the  time  the  joint  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to  in  August  1064,  and 
I  took  notice  of  the  effect  that  the  1964 
resolution  could  have. 

In  questions  I  directed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  asked  if  the  1964  Bay  of  Tonkin 
resolution  would  ultimately  be  used  to 


approve  any  action  that  the  President 
might  take,  including  the  bombing  of 
cities  and  ports  in  North  Vietnam,  and 
to  imdertaking  a  course  of  action  which 
could  lead  to  a  war  that  might  involve 
China  and  become  world  war  HI. 

I  caimot  say  that  I  waskot  conscious 
of  the  implications  of  the  resolution 
when  I  raised  those  questions  that  day, 
August  6,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
However,  in  voting  for  the  resolution  I 
expressed  my  concern  at  the  time  that 
because  we  were  approving  great  powers 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
had  the  duty  to  immediately  and  assid- 
uously search  out  the  possibility  of  nego- 
tiations, and.  If  necessary,  refer  the 
question  to  the  Geneva  powers  or,  indeed, 
to  the  United  Nations  for  settlement. 

I  spoke  in  the  Senate  again  In  March 
1965.  and  pointed  out  that  I  believed  the 
President  had  placed  preconditions  upon 
our  willingness  to  negotiate.  I  asked 
him  to  assert  clearly  that  the  Urdted 
States  would  negotiate  without  pre- 
conditions. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  leaves  that  matter,  will  he  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Of  course,  the  resolution 
and  its  contents  and  the  context  in 
which  we  agreed  to  the  resolution  is  not 
the  important  thing.  The  important 
thing  is  what  we  do  from  here. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  the  point  that 
I  was  going  to  make. 

Mr.  GORE.  Since  so  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  that.  I  should  like 
to  read  a  portion  of  some  material. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
so  much  on  the  1964  resolution.  I  have 
already  said  that  I  understood  its  impli- 
cations at  the  time  we  agreed  to  it.  I 
wanted  to  speak  with  reference  to  the 
present  day,  and  what  can  be  done  look- 
ing to  the  future. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  be  brief,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  on  the  night  before  the  resolution 
came  to  Congress,  at  the  time  that  our 
forces  were  responding  to  the  attack. 
President  Johnson  spoke  by  radio  and 
television  to  the  American  people. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
speech  of  the  President,  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  read  that  entire  address. 
However,  this  is  it,  in  part: 

But  repeated  acts  of  violence  against  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  must  be 
met  not  only  with  alert  defense,  but  with 
positive  reply.  That  reply  is  being  given  as 
I  speak  to  you  tonight.  Air  action  Is  now  in 
execution  against  gunboats  and  certain  sup- 
port facilities  of  North  Vietnam  which  have 
been  used  in  these  hostile  operations. 

I  call  this  specifically  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  country  in  order 
to  indicate  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
Senate  acted. 

I  read-further  from  the  speech : 

Yet  our  response  for  the  present  will  be 
limited  and  fitting.  We  Americans  know, 
although  others  appear  to  forget,  the  risk  of 
spreading  confllet.  We  seek  no  wider  war. 
I  have  instructed  the  SeereUry  of  State  to 
make  this  position  totaUy  clear  to  friends 
and  to  adversaries,  and,  indeed,  to  all. 
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In  the  message  to  Congress  the  next 
day,  there  appeared  this  sentence  In  the 
message  of  the  President: 

A*  I  have  r«p«ate<lly  made  clear,  th«  United 
States  Intenda  no  raabnees  and  seeks  no 
wider  war. 

Then  2  days  after  this  resolution  w&a 
agreed  to,  to  indicate,  I  think,  that  the 
President  did  not  then  Interpret  this 
resolution  as  being  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  he  said  in  a  public 
speech  to  the  American  people: 

Bc»ne  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict. They  call  upon  lu  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys  should  do. 
They  ask  us  to  take  reckless  action  which 
might  risk  the  Uves  of  millions,  and  engulf 
much  ot  Asia,  and  certainly  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world.  Uoreover,  such 
action  would  offer  no  solution  at  all  to  the 
real  problem  In  Vietnam. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
wished  to  read  these  statements  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  both 
before  the  resolution  was  passed  and  2 
days  after  it  was  passed,  to  indicate  that 
the  legislative  intent  was  not  then,  in  my 
opinion,  what  it  has  since  been  inter- 
preted to  be. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  that  circum- 
stances have  changed.  But  they  have 
changed  because  of  the  continued  in- 
crease in  forces,  which  has  been  matched 
by  the  other  side. 

I  said  I  did  not  wish  to  spend  too  much 
time  discussing  the  resolution  of  August 
6,  except  to  say  that  It  could  have  put 
the  Senate  upon  notice  that  the  progres- 
sion of  events  which  have  occurred  might 
occur.  And  that  although  we  could  not 
give  the  President  any  authority  that 
he  did  not  already  possess,  we  did  ap- 
prove such  action  as  he  might  take  in 
the  future,  as  I  saw  it,  according  to  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  resolution. 

But  that  Is  past,  and  we  come  now  to 
this  day,  and  another  legal  question  Is 
raised — a  stale  question,  perhaps,  by 
now — In  which  we  are  asking,  "II  we  take 
action  today,  and  pass  the  bill  are  we 
further  approving  the  policy  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States?"" 

Many  say,  "I  am  not,"  and  of  course 
that  is  their  view  and  their  opinion  and 
state  of  mind. 

I  do  not  think  the  action  we  take  to- 
day will  affect  the  President's  powers  in 
any  way.  Even  if  we  should  rescind  the 
August  1064  resolution,  we  are  now  en- 
gaged In  a  war,  and  have  been  engaged 
since  we  passed  the  resolution.  About 
33,000  troops  were  ttghting  in  Vietnam 
then.  Even  If  we  rescind  this  resolu- 
tion today,  it  could  not  reduce  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  to  carry  on  a  war  in  which  we  are 
presently  engaged. 

As  I  see  it,  the  only  constitutional 
power  Congress  has  to  stop  the  Presi- 
dent's action  is  to  deny  him  fimds.  The 
other  things  we  can  do  are  merely  ex- 
pressions of  a]K>roval  or  disapproval. 

But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  ac- 
tion we  take  here  in  approving  this  au- 
thoriiatlon  bill,  will,  in  my  view,  at  least, 
be  a  meMXire  of  approval.  It  li  a  way 
of  saying  to  the  President,  "To  this  point. 


at  least,  we  do  give  a  kind  of  i^^roval 
to  your  course  of  action."  lliat  Is  my 
understanding  of  It.  Others,  of  course, 
have  their  own  positions. 

But  now  I  should  like  to  go  further. 
We  are  all  trying,  as  we  can,  to  give  the 
President  advice  in  some  way.  This  de- 
bate is  the  best  evidence  that  we  are 
speaking  because  we  are  concerned. 

Otherwise,  there  would  be  no  debate 
on  the  matter.  The  bill  would  have  been 
passed  2  weeks  ago.  While  the  de- 
bate is  an  indication  of  concern  about 
the  policy  in  Vietnam,  it  is  also  an  indi- 
cation of  concern  about  Vietnam's  con- 
sequences. 

We  cannot  withdraw  honorably,  we 
cannot  sxurender,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  deny  the  young  men  who  did  not 
choose  that  battlefield,  this  measure  of 
support. 

So  I  would  say  at  this  point  the  most 
Important  thing  that  we  can  accomplish 
in  this  debate  is  to  try  to  look  ahead, 
and  advise  the  President  as  to  what  our 
views  are  in  the  hope  that  they  will  in- 
fluence a  restrained  course  of  action. 

I  followed  the  debate  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  it  was  a  very 
effective  debate.  I  have  followed  the 
debate  on  the  floor. 

The  debate  has  Indicated  our  concern 
with  policy,  and  I  believe  it  grows  out  of 
the  fear  that  the  war  is  going  to  be 
moved  up,  step  by  step,  imtil  flnally  we 
may  flnd  ourselves  in  a  major  war  with 
China,  unlimited  in  area  and  unlimited 
in  weapons  and  forces.  No  one  can  say 
that  will  happen,  but  it  is  a  concern. 

I  noted  In  the  hearings  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  others — including 
my  friend,  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  whose  questions  were 
so  incisive — the  fear  there  were  no  limits 
which  were  being  placed  by  our  coimtry 
upon  the  expansion  of  the  war.  I  re- 
member the  chairman  said  that  he  could 
see  no  limits  except  surrender  by  one 
side  or  the  other. 

I  would  agree  that  If  North  Vietnam 
and  China  intervened  and  Intervened 
and  intervened,  there  might  be  no  limit. 
But  I  wish  to  say  today  I  think  there 
is  a  limit  which  is  within  the  control 
of  the  United  States  and  its  President — 
one  which  is  within  our  control  for  trial. 

I  think  that  the  administration  must 
decide  whether  or  not  it  can  maintain 
a  situation  where  negotiations  are  pos- 
sible. Because  if  one  thing  was  made 
clear  by  the  debate  In  the  Senate  and 
In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
and  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee— It  is  the  firm  opinion  that  this  war 
should  be  settled  by  negotiation  and  not 
by  a  total  war. 

Then  the  question  Is,  "How  can  we 
maintain  such  a  situation  where  nego- 
tiations may  be  possible?" 

If  force  is  met  by  force,  there  will  be 
escalation,  until  flnally  there  is  likely  to 
come  such  an  engagement  of  forces, 
both  on  our  side  and  on  the  other  side, 
when  there  will  be  no  poeslbility  of  deci- 
sion except  for  war  and  surrender. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  the 
United  States  which  would  siirrender 


and  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  war.  The  President  has  the 
power  to  limit  the  situation  so  negotia- 
tions will  still  be  possible. 

This  means  that  the  battlefleld  must 
be  kept  at  its  narrowest  scope  consistent 
with  the  actual  security  of  our  forces. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that 
bombing  should  not  be  resumed,  but  that 
is  now  past.  So  I  would  urge  today,  that 
the  battlefleld  ought  to  be  confined  to 
South  Vietnam. 

If  we  move  north,  and  extend  bomb- 
ing north,  and  extend  it  north  again,  we 
may  reach  that  point  where  our  troops 
are  wholly  committed  and  engaged  and 
settlement  would  not  be  possible,  except 
as  war  determines.  And,  at  some  point, 
China  may  consider  that  it  must  make 
its  decision  about  entering  the  war. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  very  much  in 
agreement  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said,  but  what  disturbs 
me  is  that  we  seem  to  have  two  schools 
of  thought  in  the  Senate,  as  we  seem  to 
have  two  schools  of  thought  In  the  coun- 
try. We  have  characterized  the  situ- 
ation as  the  "dove"  concept  and  the 
"hawk"  concept.  There  are  those  ready 
to  blockade  Haiphong,  to  bomb  Hanoi,  to 
go  the  full  distance  if  we  are  in  war. 
Their  logic  is  let  us  try  for  all-out  vic- 
tory. Tlien  there  are  some  who  feel  that 
possibly  we  should  accept  the  enclave 
theory. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  carefully  to 
General  Gavin  and  I  believe  that  by  the 
time  he  finished  testifying  it  was  rather 
uncertain  exactly  what  he  meant  by 
"enclave."  So  much  so  that  I  believe  a 
Senator  asked  him  the  question  categor- 
ically whether  he  was  in  agreement  with 
the  administration  policy,  and  I  believe 
that  he  answered  in  the  sifflrmative. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  stated 
that  we  should  make  sure  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  President.  Indeed,  It  is 
within  the  power  of  the  President  to 
keep  this  conflict  within  reasonable  lim- 
its, if  that  is  at  all  possible,  consonant 
with  the  security  of  our  boys.  But,  Mr. 
President,  would  it  be  to  the  interest  of 
this  Nation  to  armounce  publicly  what 
the  limits  are?  Is  that  not  exactly  the 
question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  not  said  that  we 
should.  I  am  talking  about  actual  lim- 
itations on  the  battlefield,  not  announced 
limitations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  the  Senator 
has  not  said  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  said,  though, 
that  the  Senate  should  make  known — 
by  our  own  statements  and  our  advice — 
what  our  position  is,  with  the  hope  that 
It  would  influence  the  decisions  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WeU  now,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  Indulge  me  for  another  moment. 
I  believe  this  issue  preoccupies  every 
American,  particularly  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  have  responsibility  In  this  prem- 
ise for  this  conflict  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
believe  it  overrides  every  other  matter 
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and  every  other  Issue  that  can  come  be- 
fore Congress  in  this  session.  We  have 
205,000  American  souls  committed  in  that 
part  of  the  world — and  they  had  no  de- 
cision, no  choice,  in  going  there.  They 
were  commanded  to  go,  and  out  of  a 
sense  of  duty  to  their  country,  and  their 
patriotism,  they  are  there  now. 

What  disturbs  me  is  this:  I  have  lis- 
tened to  many  briefings.  We  have  been 
invited  to  briefings  in  the  White  House. 
We  have  faithfully  attended  these  brief- 
ings. We  have  been  briefed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  many  other  officials,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Only  a  short  while  ago,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident came  back  from  a  tour  of  that  area 
and  he  briefed  us  as  well. 

The  one  thing  that  comforts  me — if 
anyone  can  gain  any  comfort  at  all  from 
this  very  confusing  and  complex  situa- 
tion— is  the  fact  that  from  all  the  con- 
versations I  have  heard  from  men  In 
high  places  in  the  Government  who  have 
the  power  of  decision,  thioy  have  talked  in 
a  restrained  manner.  They  have  talked 
in  terms  which  are  restrained. 

I  attended  one  meeting  where  certain 
Senators  were  pushing  for  greater  ef- 
forts. The  Secretary  oif  Defense  then 
made  it  abundantly  clear — and  this  has 
been  reiterated  time  and  again  by  the 
Secretary  of  State — that  we  have  no 
desire  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
Hanoi.  Further,  we  have  no  desire  to 
bomb  the  industrial  complex  of  North 
Vietnaji,  because  we  feel  that  whatever 
ammimition  and  arms  are  coming  in, 
now  being  supplied  by  North  Vietnam, 
are  coming  in  from  otber  places.  The 
only  bombing  we  can  engage  in  is  that 
bombing  which  has  to  do  with  trans- 
portation of  men  and  materiel — lines  of 
communication,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
forces  of  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  who  are  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  more 
clearly  the  Presidgnt  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  can  tell  Congress 
and  the  American  people  that  all  that  we 
have  in  Vietnam  is  a  limited  political 
objective,  and  that  our  iwhole  push  is  a 
restrained  offensive.  I 

I  know  that  there  art  many  people 
who  say  that  we  should  never  have  gone 
twice  in  the  first  place.  A  long  time  ago 
In  1954,  in  1961,  in  1962,  and  in  1963,  with 
the  fall  of  Diem,  that  may  have  been  a 
debatable  question;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  we  are  there  now. 

I  have  never  heard  a  responsible  per- 
son say  that  we  should  get  out.  It  was 
refreshing  to  hear  my  diistinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  state  today  that  he  adopts  the 
Gavin  theory.  That  Is  going  a  long  way, 
for  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  do  not 
say  that  facetiously,  because  the  Senator 
has  been  consistent.  If  any  man  in  the 
Senate  has  been  consistent,  it  has  been 
the  Senator  frgm  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
I  have  not  agreed  with  him,  but  he  has 
been  consistent.  When  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  Gavin  philosophy,  then,  in  fact, 
he  Is  saying  that  we  cannot  get  out.   We 


cannot  get  out,  but  let  us  be  careful  how 
far  we  go. 

I  believe  that  that  idea  palpitates  in 
the  hearts  of  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, every  Member  of  Congress,  and  every 
American.  No  one  wishes  to  see  a  mas- 
sive engagement  with  Red  China.  No 
one  wishes  to  see  a  nuclear  or  a  thermo- 
nuclear bomb  used  again  by  America  in 
Asia.  I  hope  that  never  happens,  under 
any  circumstances. 

I  would  hope  that  this  Government, 
out  of  all  of  these  debates,  out  of  all  of 
the  confusing  and  divergent  points  of 
view,  at  some  point  will  show  and  indi- 
cate to  the  mothers  of  America,  whose 
sons  are  in  Vietnam,  that  there  is  some 
sense  of  imanimity  in  America,  at  least 
In  Congress — on  this  issue. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  man  who  Is 
calling  the  "shots"  Is  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  is  the  man  who 
has  the  responsibility  to  make  the  de- 
cision. I  do  not  believe  that  he  Is  going 
to  change  overnight.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  is  going  to  change  overnight,  be- 
cause he  has  stayed  awake  long  into 
every  night  trying  to  figure  out  what  his 
next  step  should  be. 

We  cannot  go  on  debating  and  delay- 
ing forever.  I  do  not  care  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  says,  I  do  not  care 
what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  or  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  says,  the  fact 
is,  we  cannot  change  or  take  away  from 
the  authority  of  the  President,  whether 
we  vote  for  this  resolution  or  not,  or 
amend  it.  We  are  committed.  We  are 
committed,  and  we  are  going  to  vote  this 
money  for  our  boys  in  Vietnam.  These 
men  who  met  yesterday  talked  it  out, 
but  they  knew  in  their  hearts  that  there 
was  nothing  they  could  do — even  though 
they  disagreed  with  the  policy — to  im- 
pede the  passage  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

We  have  been  told  time  and  again  by 
our  American  military  leaders  that  this 
money  is  necessary  and  that  this  equip- 
ment must  be  sent  to  our  boys.  There- 
fore, let  us  not  delude  ourselves  about 
that.  We  are  going  to  vote  for  this 
money,  with  or  without  an  amendment. 
All  I  am  sajring  to  my  colleagues  is 
this:  There  is  the  situation.  It  is  there. 
We  are  committed.  We  are  committed 
heavily.  No  matter  how  much  we  talk, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  responsibility  of  making  that  deci- 
sion, and  he  will  make  it  today,  he  will 
make  It  tomorrow,  or  he  will  make  It 
next  week. 

I  say  only  this,  that  I  pray  to  God 
that  some  light  from  on  high  will  illu- 
mine the  President's  mind  to  make  a 
decision  which  will  be  good  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  good  for  peace  in  the 
world. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  also  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  a  fine  speech, 
but  I  did  not  answer  his  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well— sufficiently— 
I  usually  ask  a  question  as  a  reason  to 
make  a  speech. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  close  my  remarks  in  a  few  min- 


utes. Let  me  point  out  again  that  I  am 
not  questioning  the  authority  of  the 
President.  I  believe  that  nothing  we  do 
in  the  Senate  in  the  way  of  a  resolution 
or  amendment  can  take  away  his  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief,  except 
to  deny  him  the  f imds  and  thus  nullify 
or  vitiate  his  authority.  But,  we  can 
advise,  and  that  Is  what  we  are  talking 
about,  and  should  do. 

The  President  has  stated  again  and 
again  that  our  objectives  in  the  war  are 
limited.  I  do  not  doubt  his  sincerity  in 
making  this  statement,  which  he  has 
made  many  times.  However,  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  pronounce- 
ment of  limitations,  honest  as  they  are, 
and  a  course  or  policy  which  could  lead 
to  their  nullification. 

What  I  have  been  pointing  out  is  that 
if  whUe  we  admit  our  objective  is  limi- 
tetion  we  stiU  take  steps  which  ex- 
tend the  confiict — then  we  will  reach 
that  point  where  there  can  be  no  settle- 
ment possible  except  by  the  outcome  of 
war. 

There  is  the  possibility  now  of  limiting 
the  war  to  South  Vietnam.  I  am  not 
talking  about  enclaves,  but  I  am  talking 
about  limiting  the  war  to  the  territory 
of  South  Vietnam.  I  believe  with  this 
limitation,  and  with  the  development  of 
the  strength  of  our  forces  and  our  sup- 
ply system— which  is  much  better  than 
the  supply  system  from  the  north— It 
would  be  much  more  difficult  for  the 
north  than  for  us  if  the  north  introduced 
more  troops. 

So  the  war  could  be  limited  to  its 
narrowest  scope,  to  South  Vietnam.  The 
limitation  would  avoid  escalation  In 
forces  and  weapons,  and  help  avoid  pos- 
sible intervention  of  China  as  we  ap- 
proach her  borders,  either  physically  or 
by  bombing. 

I  think  this  is  a  power  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  administration.  That  is 
my  reason  for  speaking  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  but  a  few  moments  to  make  a  few 
replies  to  some  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  today  on  the  other  side 
of  the  issue.  In  fairness  to  my  record, 
I  think  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  make  these 
replies. 

Before  replying  to  some  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  opposition,  I  wish  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  a  moment. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  scholarship 
in  meeting  issues  and  in  presenting  to 
the  Senate  information  and  data  in  sup- 
port of  a  position  taken  by  a  Senator. 
When  we  go  back  to  reflect  on  the  debate 
of  today,  we  shall  recognize  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  is  typical  of 
him,  being  the  great  student  that  he  is, 
made  a  speech  today  that  is  characterized 
by  scholarship. 

The  eloquent  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  took  us  back  to  the  his- 
tory of  some  of  the  wars  of  mankind  and 
the  policies  that  were  followed  In  the 
ultimate  solution  of  those  wars.  He 
pointed  out  that  when  the  solution  was 
one  of  surrender,  there  was  never  a  pea«e 
which  lasted  very  long;  and  when  there 
was,  as  he  used  the  term,  a  solution  of 
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•ccommodfttton,  and  there  were  kmg 
periods  In  which  at  least  the  combatants 
In  such  wan  lived  In  peac& 

That  Is  a  lesson  to  learn  in  the  con- 
test in  which  we  are  now  involved.  That 
Is  why  I  find  myaeU.  and  have  right 
aloncr,  holding  to  the  position  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed today — that  we  must  find  an  ac- 
commodation. 

My  great  concern  with  the  course  of 
action  we  are  following  Is  that  it  Is  a 
course  of  action  which  seeks  surrender. 
Surrender  will  never  give  us  peace.  The 
course  of  action  we  are  following  Is  based 
primarily  upon  a  imllateral  i4>procu:h  by 
the  United  States  in  the  situation  in 
southeast  Asia  which  Is  not  going  to  give 
us  peace,  either.  That  is  why  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  work  out  an  accommoda- 
tion that  will  make  it  possible  for  others 
to  come  in  and  settle  the  war  for  us. 

We  cannot  settle  the  war,  and  we  will 
never  settle  the  war  successfully,  if  we 
are  going  to  measure  success  in  terms  of 
peace. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  I  have 
not  any  doubt  that  we  can  bring  about 
such  devastation  in  Asia  by  our  mllitair 
might,  fighting  an  enemy  at  the  present 
time  which  has  no  navy,  no  air  force,  no 
heavy  equipment.  I  have  been  heard  to 
say  EG  many  times  in  the  last  few  years 
that  we  can  continue  to  shoot  fish  in  a 
barrel— and  that  is  what  we  tu-e  doing. 
We  can  bring  about  great  human  de- 
struction by  our  military  might.  What 
makes  us  think  that  will  lead  to  peace? 
What  makes  us  think  that  will  lead  to  the 
type  of  accommodation  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  talked  about  today? 

That  is  going  to  lead  us  to  a  world 
which  for  decades  to  come  will  be  In  tur- 
moil, and  the  primary  responsibility  for 
that  turmoil  will  be  the  unilateral  course 
of  action  we  are  following,,  for  the  most 
part. 

Our  great  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  made  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  in  recent  weeks 
toward  the  offering  of  an  intelligent  solu- 
tion of  a  great  crisis  that  any  Senator  in 
my  many  years  in  the  Senate  has  mcMle 
in  a  critical  situation. 

Mr.  PDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator.  His 
great  contribution  has  stimulated  us  to 
think  about  this  problem  in  a  way  that 
we  otherwise  would  not  have.  I  am 
pleased  indeed  he  feels  that  way.  My  po- 
sition is  implicit  in  other  statements  I 
have  made,  and  I  have  only  tried  to  carry 
on  to  fortify  them.  I  am  pleased  that  he 
approves  of  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  is  typical  of  the  generosity  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  appreciate 
his  remarks,  but  I  want  him  to  know  I 
appreciate  something  much  more,  and 
that  Is  his  friendship. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  now  say  that  I 
do  not  queatkm  in  the  slightest  the  sin- 
cerity, the  high  motivations,  the  dedica- 


tion to  our  country,  and  the  loyalty  to 
our  country  of  all  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate,  whether  or  not  they  hold  views 
contrary  to  mine. 

We  have  had  great  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  the  last  2^  years  over  the  matter 
of  foreign  poUey,  and  those  diffo^nces 
will  continue.  The  vote  is  not  going  to 
settle  them  today.  The  vote  will  tem- 
porarily in  this  body  stop  discussion,  but 
it  will  settle  nothing  in  this  great  con- 
test which  is  reaching  the  grassroots  of 
this  country.  The  American  people  are 
going  to  make  clear  to  our  Government, 
as  the  French  people  made  clear  to  the 
French  Govenunent,  that  our  continued 
participation  in  this  war  will  not  con- 
tinue to  have  public  support. 

The  vote  today  will  no  more  settle 
anything  than  did  the  vote  on  the  Ton- 
kin Bay  resolution. 

Only  time  will  be  the  Judge  of  what  I 
have  said.  But  so  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned,  short  of  a  declaration  of  war 
I  am  going  to  continue  to  oppose  our 
foreign  policy  in  respect  to  this  war. 
That  foreign  policy  mxist  change, 
n  FBSB  Dia&n  irifPATmioTXCT 

I  turn  to  the  first  point  that  was  made 
against  me  this  afternooiL  I  say 
"against  me"  because  It  certainly  was  an 
argument  to  which  I  hold  the  opposite 
point  of  view. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  those 
auiy  more  than  I  question  the  sincerity 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  who  made 
the  statements  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  quoted  in  Peiplng,  Hanoi,  Mos- 
cow, and  quoted  in  other  Commimlst 
areas  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  intend  to  let  a  bunch  of  Com- 
munists silence  my  lips.  If  I  can  be  in- 
fluential in  changing  the  foreign  policy 
of  my  country  in  the  interest  of  preserv- 
ing freedom  and  giving  a  greater  assur- 
ance of  a  legacy  of  freedom  to  be  handed 
down  to  future  generations  of  American 
boys  and  girls,  no  Communists  in  Hanoi 
or  Peiplng  are  going  to  stop  me. 

These  issues  are  fundamental  and  basic 
and  our  differences  are  htmest  and  sin- 
cere. The  argument  that  those  of  us 
who  are  trying  to  get  changes  in  this  bill 
are  letting  down  our  boys  in  southeast 
Asia  loses  me  completely. 

I  say  respectfuUy  that  in  my  Judgment 
we  do  not  protect  those  by  waving  the 
flag  into  tatters.  Those  of  us  who  try  to 
follow  the  program  so  brilliantly  and  elo- 
quently outlined  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  this  afternoon,  and  which,  in 
my  humble  and  inadequate  way,  I  have 
been  urging  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
a  long,  long  time  past,  are  not  letting 
down  these  boys  In  Asia. 

We  are  trjrlng  to  stop  Incresised  kill- 
ing of  our  men  which,  in  my  Judgment, 
we  are  going  to  become  guilty  of  as  a 
nation  If  we  follow  our  present  policy 
and  if  we  authorize  the  new  policy  that 
Is  Inherent  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  stamp  of  ai^roval 
Is  put  on  this  policy  this  afternoon,  in 
my  Judgment,  we  are  on  our  way  to  a 
further  escalation  and  expansion  of  this 
war  that  is  going  to  call  for  many  more 
thousands  of  men  In  southeast  Asia. 


I  pointed  out  on  Friday,  I  pointed  out 
last  night,  and  I  pointed  out  earlier  to- 
day in  my  speech  that  this  administra- 
tion, in  Its  own  statement  qt  policy 
through  its  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  his 
testimony  before  our  committee,  admits 
that  this  bill  will  authorize  an  additional 
452.843  military  personnel  within  this 
period  of  1986-67.  There  is  already 
talk  of  800,000  additional  men,  if  we  find 
there  is  an  escalated  speedup  in  South 
Vietnam  because  of  what  may  happen  on 
the  part  of  the  program  of  our  enemies. 

My  good  friend  from  Arkansas  and  I 
disagree  on  how  to  implement  this  mat- 
ter. I  will  come  to  that  later.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  when  those  of  us  trying 
to  follow  the  program  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  do  so,  we  are  trsdng  to 
create  a  situation  where  this  country  will 
not  have  to  be  sending,  in  round  nimi- 
bers,  500,000  additional  men  over  there. 
We  cannot  send  500,000  additional  men 
over  there  without  enlarging  the  war 
and  increasing  the  killing  of  larger  num- 
bers of  them.  Those  of  us  who  oppose 
this  war  feel  we  have  no  business  there 
on  that  scale. 

The  Senator  f  roih  Rhode  Island  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  Oregon  from  the 
beginning  has  taken  the  position  that  we 
had  no  business  getting  involved  there 
and  creating  the  situation  we  created. 
We  cannot  pull  stake  and  get  out. 

I  have  said  over  and  over,  and  I  am 
sure  ad  nauseam  to  some  Senators,  that 
if  we  Just  pulled  stakes  and  got  out. 
mankind  would  then  probably  be  con- 
fronted with  the  greatest  human  mas- 
sacre ever  known  because  through 
whichever  side  Is  stronger  over  there,  it 
would  be  a  blood  bath.  That  is  why 
there  has  to  be  a  position  taken  where 
there  Is  power  to  stop  the  blood  bath. 

But  we  have  the  defensive  position 
where  other  nations,  noncombatant  na- 
tions, can  come  In  to  enforce  a  peace. 
That  is  what  is  needed  and  that  is  what 
the  enclave  theory  Is  going  to  provide 
for. 

What  was  one  of  the  main  points  of 
the  arguments  of  General  Gavin,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  said?  We 
have  to  make  use  of  what  we  have.  We 
should  not  follow  a  program  of  expand- 
ing. We  should  take  these  positions  that 
will  protect  the  Vietnamese  and  our 
soldiers. 

That  does  not  mean,  as  he  pointed  out, 
that  we  are  going  to  retreat.  When 
asked  in  the  hearing  he  made  clear  he 
is  advocating  no  retreat,  but  a  holding 
operation.  He  is  not  going  to  permit  the 
Vletcong  to  advance. 

Of  course,  this  strategy  will  help  pro- 
vide for  the  accommodation  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  pleading  for 
because  It  brings  to  an  end  the  exten- 
sion of  the  war  and  this  bill  will  extend 
it  further  and  in  an  alarming  degree  as 
I  shall  point  out  in  Just  a  moment. 

Then,  it  provides  an  opportimity  for 
other  nations  that  are  not  combatants 
to  take  advantage  of  what  is  their  clear 
obligation  to  come  in  with  peacekeeping 
approaches,  including  peacekeeping 
forces,  if  necessary;  separate  the  com- 
batants, stop  the  warmaking. 
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Then,  the  interesting  thing  is  that  If 
it  gets  into  that  situation  where  people 
start  coming  to  their  senses  and  the  na- 
tions start  coming  to  their  senses,  there 
will  be  the  beginning  of  negotiations. 

Of  coiu-se.  General  Gavin  pointed  out 
that  if  we  follow  the  course  of  action  we 
are  now  following,  with  more  and  more 
b<»nbing  into  North  Vieittiam,  it  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  we  shall  be 
bombing  urban  centers.  Urban  centers, 
he  said.  Once  we  begin  the  bombing 
of  urban  centers,  the  situation  cannot 
be  controlled.  Once  we  get  into  the  situ- 
ation of  bombing  cities,  let  us  face  it: 
we  cannot  bomb  Hanoi  today,  without 
bombing  a  large  number  of  Russians, 
for  there  are  many  Russians  in  Hanoi. 
They  are  there  giving  technical  assist- 
ance and  advisory  assistance  for  the  de- 
fense of  Hanoi  and  other  defense  centers 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Then  the  great  danger  will  be  that 
when  we  begin  to  bomb  urban  centers  in 
North  Vietnam,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH],  we  shall  be  only  seconds  away 
from  the  Chinese  border.  When  we  be- 
gin to  drop  bombs  within  30  miles  of 
China  proper — and  we  have  already 
done  so— think  of  what  a  miscalculation 
can  do,  what  a  mistake  can  do,  what  the 
dropping  of  a  bomb  on  China  can  do. 

There  are  no  risks  of  an  escalated 
war?  There  are  no  risks  of  a  war  with 
China?  It  is  beyond  my  power  of  com- 
prehension to  assiune  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  war  with  China.  We  are  liv- 
ing 24  hours  of  the  day  and  night  under 
the  danger  of  a  war  with  China,  which 
can  be  caused  even  by  a  miscalculation. 

So  many  of  us  are  urging  that  the 
program  of  a  great  military  strategist 
of  our  country.  General  Gavin,  be  fol- 
lowed. It  was  not  so  long  ago,  when  he 
was  in  uniform,  that  we  recognized  how 
fortunate  we  were  to  have  such  a  bril- 
liant mind  exercise  strong  influence  in 
the  development  of  American  military 
strategy.  His  being  out  of  uniform  in 
no  way,  so  far  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  concerned,  diminishes 
his  intellectual  ability.  I  shall  continue 
to  heed  him. 

We  find  General  Gavin's  views  but- 
tressed by  those  of  former  Ambassador 
George  Kennan,  who  in  effect  said  the 
same  thing — that  we  ought  to  make  use 
of  what  we  have;  we  otight  to  take  a 
holding  position;  we  ought  to  take  a  de- 
fensive position,  where  the  Vietcong  can- 
not advance,  but  where  we  will  not  ad- 
vance and  carry  on  the  war  at  an  ex- 
panded rate.  He  is  a  witness  whom  we 
ought  to  heed. 

As  my  chairman  knows,  I  think  we 
have  Just  started  to  llstaen  to  the  wit- 
nesses we  ought  to  hear.  As  he  knows,  I 
have  submitted  to  the  committee  a  list 
of  witnesses  who  I  think  ought  to  be 
called  in  a  public  hearing,  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  have  their 
foreign  policy  discussed  In  public  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. We  have  yet  to  hear  our  first 
China  expert.  We  have  yet  to  hear  our 
first  constitutional  law  ^thority.  We 
have  yet  to  hear  our  first  international 
law  authority. 


But  I  am  not  going  to  be  deterred 
from  urging  the  type  of  approach  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FULBRIGHT],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has 
lu^ed  in  his  eloquent,  brilliant,  and 
scholarly  speech  this  afternoon,  when 
he  said  we  ought  to  make  an  approach 
to  accommodation,  if  we  want  peace.  If 
we  want  to  annihilate  the  enemy,  let  us 
stop  talking  about  accommodation;  but 
also  Just  forget  about  peace,  because 
that  course  of  action  will  result  in  a 
heritage  of  intense  Asiatic  hatred  to- 
ward future  generations  of  American 
boys  and  girls.  All  we  are  doing  Is  con- 
denmlng  our  future  generations  to  mas- 
sive burdens  and  possible  destruction- 
if  that  does  not  occur  even  while  we  are 
still  aUve,  in  our  generation. 

What  makes  us  think  that  the  United 
States  will  be  allowed  to  mahitain  a  foot- 
hold of  domination  anywhere  in  Asia? 
The  Asiatics  will  throw  us  out.  if  it  takes 
50  or  100  years  to  do  it.  We  ought  to  be 
thinking  further  into  the  future.  I  re- 
spectfully say  that,  in  my  opinion,  not 
very  much  thought  is  being  given  to  It 
at  the  present  time  by  very  many. 

CONGRESSIONAI.    CHECK    THROUGH    PURSE 
STRINGS 

The  second  argument  that  was  ad- 
vanced 8«ainst  me  this  afternoon,  re- 
lated to  the  constitutional  check  of  Con- 
gress through  the  purse  strings.  My 
good  friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] said  he  recognized  that  we  have 
the  control  of  the  purse  strings.  That 
is  a  check.  I  am  merely  asking,  "Why 
don't  you  use  it  hi  this  bill?"  The  Sen- 
ate has  before  it  an  authorization  bill  for 
more  than  $4  billion.  It  will  move  on  to 
an  appropriation.  It  will  be  passed ;  and 
as  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  merely 
provide  the  military  with  the  money, 
and  the  military  will  spend  it.  They 
will  find  ways  to  spend  it.  What  I  seek 
to  do  as  of 'now,  until  we  can  try  to  work 
out  a  program  of  accommodation  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
spoken  about,  is  to  stop  increasing  the 
money  we  give  the  miUtary. 

But  it  is  said  that  we  will  be  letting 
down  the  boys.  Of  course  not.  The 
purpose  of  the  check  is  to  force  the 
President  to  change  his  foreign  policy. 
The  regular  Defense  Department  funds 
are  not  affected.  But  this  bill  is  for  an 
increase,  and  that  is  what  should  be 
checked. 

That  is  what  I  am  pleading  for.  I  am 
saying  that  we  should  not  give  the  Presi- 
dent this  additional  authority  and 
money.  We  have  this  checking  author- 
ity; In  my  Judgment,  we  sliould  use  it. 
Deny  the  President  the  money.  That 
will  not  be  letting  down  the  boys;  it  will 
be  saving  the  lives  of  thousands  of  them, 
because  we  will  change  the  President's 
policy,  and  he  will  be  forced  to  move  into 
a  defensive  position  which  will  not  in 
any  way  weaken  the  security  of  our 
country. 

So  I  sun  a  little  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  in  one  breath  my  opposition  can  talk 
about  the  purse  strings  being  a  check, 
and  then  with  the  next  breath  say,  "Of 
course,  we  should  not  exercise  this  check 


against  the  President,  because,  after  all, 
he  Is  the  Commander  in  Chief.  He  is  in 
charge;  therefore,  we  should  give  him 
what  he  wants." 

I  have  been  arguing  that  the  time  has 
cc«ne  to  stop  giving  the  President  what 
he  wants.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Presi- 
dent is  leading  us  into  the  increasing 
danger  of  massive  war  that  can  lead  to 
world  war  m. 

The  checking  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution means  exactly  what  it  says.  The 
responsibility  of  Congress  is  to  exercise 
the  check.  Go  ahead  and  give  the  Presi- 
dent everything  he  wants.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  then  stop  talking  to  me 
about  using  the  purse  strings  as  a  check. 

Here  and  now,  in  this  bill,  are  the  time 
and  place  to  exercise  that  check.  If  we 
are  ever  going  to  exercise  the  check  of 
the  purse  string;  now  is  the  time.  Do 
not  forget  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  said.  I  have  quoted  it  before;  I  shall 
do  so  briefly  again.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  policy  contained  in  this 
bill,  so  far  as  the  authority  to  extend  the 
war  In  southeast  Asia  is  concerned,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  gave  his  answer 
when  Senator  Smith  asked  the  question: 

ISi.  Secretary,  are  there  plans  to  escalate 
and  step  up  the  offensive  in  Vietnam? 

Secretary  McNamara  replied: 
Well,  there  are  preparations  being  made, 
and  they  are  reflected  In  this  fiscal  1966  sup- 
plement, for  substantially  increasing  our  de- 
ployments. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  our 
manpower.  Secretary  McNamara  later 
in  the  hearings  stated: 

The  figure  I  have  given  In  round  num- 
bers— 

Pour  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men — 

Increasing  our  deployments  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  raising  the  rate  of  activity  of  our 
air  units. 

That  means  obtaining  the  money  so 
that  we  can  expand  the  policy  and  the 
air  battles  and  the  airpower.  That  is  the 
policy.  I  am  merely  asking  that  we 
check  the  President  and  not  give  him 
that  authorization. 

As  to  all  the  talk  about  not  going  to 
supply  the  material  for  these  boys,  I 
simply  say  that  me  must  not  expand  the 
operations.  As  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas pointed  out  In  his  comment,  we 
already  have  too  much  of  a  backlog  and 
delivery  problem  to  even  take  care  of  the 
manpower  that  we  presently  have  over 
there.  It  will  take  many  months  to 
build  the  installations  called  for  in  the 
bill  in  order  to  accommodate  the  ships 
and  the  delivery  of  materiel. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
letting  any  boys  down  unless  we  continue 
to  expand  this  war  while  they  are  In  a 
situation  in  which  we  cannot  even  de- 
liver to  them  all  of  the  suppUes  as  rap- 
Idly  as  we  want  to  deliever  them  at  the 
present  time. 

We  have  already  overextended  our- 
selves. We  have  already  gone  too  far 
both  in  sending  manpower  and  In  the 
rate  of  the  hostilities  that  we  are  con- 
ducting. 
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I  come  very  briefly  to  the  oonatltutlonal 
argument.  We  again  hear  about  the  res- 
olution of  the  houM  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Anoclatlon. 

It  is  only  a  resolution.  The  Com- 
mittee on  I^>reign  Relations  wired  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  asked  for 
a  memorandun.  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution. The  conmilttee  asked  for  a  doc- 
umentation that  would  support  the  con- 
clusion. Ko  documentation  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

However,  I  have  been  advised  as  to 
what  happened.  The  house  of  delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  is  char- 
acterlaed  by  a  good  many  characteristics 
of  a  political  institution. 

I  have  been  advised  by  one  who  sat 
there  during  the  meetings  that  there 
were  emotional  and  political  speeches. 
I  repeat  that,  in  my  judgment,  this  war 
is  an  unconstitutional  war  and  it  has 
been  from  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  on  last  Friday  I  set 
forth  at  some  great  length  in  the  Recoro 
the  material  dlsciissing  the  constitu- 
tional debates  on  article  I,  section  8,  of 
the  Constitution,  when  the  declaration 
of  war  section  was  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution, and  when  the  debates  were 
had  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a 
declaration  of  war  and  power  to  make 
war. 

It  will  be  found  that  I  quoted  from 
Hamilton.  I  quoted  from  the  Federalist 
Papers.  I  quoted  from  the  Cwistitu- 
tional  Fathers,  which  quotations  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  what  they  were 
seeking  to  do  was  to  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  having 
the  power  of  the  King  of  England  to 
make  war.  They  sought  to  vest  that 
power  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

There  has  not  been  one  word  uttered 
in  this  debate  that  changes  what  the 
Constitutional  Fathers  said  and  ob- 
viously Intended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  material  from  my  speech 
of  last  Friday  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  "Tha  PMIeraUst  •  Hamilton  wrote: 
'The  PrMldent  1»  to  be  CommnDder  In 
Chler  of  th«  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
aute«.  In  thla  respect  Ms  authority  wUl  be 
nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  King  of 
Oreat  Britain,  but  In  substance  much  In- 
fwlor  to  It.  It  will  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  th«  supreme  command  and  direction 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first 
general  and  admiral  of  the  Confederacy, 
whUe  that  of  the  British  King  extends  to  the 
declaring  of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  reg- 
ulating at  fleets  and  armies — all  which,  by 
the  Constitution  under  consideration  would 
appertain  to  the  Legislature." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
from  time  to  time  quoted  one  constitu- 
tional authority  after  another  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  I  quoted  great  American 
writers  soeh  as  Professor  Commager,  of 
Amherst  Unlveralty,  who  talked  to  me 
at  length  the  other  morning  on  the  long- 
distance telephone.    He  told  me — and  I 


say  this  with  Immodesty,  I  know — that  I 
was  correct  in  the  many  statements  that 
I  have  made  on  the  history  of  article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitutitxi.  and  as  to 
what  happened  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  He  told  me  how  right  I 
have  been  in  the  position  I  have  taken 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  a  declara- 
tion of  war  Is  necessary  if  we  are  going 
to  send  American  boys  constitutionally 
Into  battle. 

The  argimient  was  made  this  morning 
by  my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  that  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions a  President  alone  had  sent  men 
into  battle.  That  does  not  make  it  con- 
stitutional. 

The  interesting  thing  Is  that  we  can 
add  all  of  the  mistakes  and  all  of  the 
wrongs,  one  on  another,  and  never  end 
up  with  a  summation  of  right. 

A  continuation  of  practices  that  have 
no  constitutional  basis  does  not  make 
the  practices  constitutional.  Let  us  not 
forget  that,  as  a  result  of  some  of  the 
examples  that  were  cited  of  sending  the 
Marines  to  certain  places,  we  are  still 
paying  the  price.  We  are  still  paying 
the  terrible  price,  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  us,  and  the  loss  of  prestige  because 
we  misused  the  Marines  at  the  times  a 
President  sent  them  in. 

In  Latin  America,  this  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  an  example  of  shocking 
American  military  intervention. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  my  country  con- 
tinue that.  I  want  to  see  my  country  get 
back  Inside  of  the  Constitution.  How- 
ever, Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  my 
views  with  regard  to  the  international 
aspects  of  this  matter  with  a  recognized 
international  lawyer  such  as  Ben  Cohen, 
who  has,  because  of  his  brilliancy  in  the 
field  of  International  law.  represented 
the  United  States  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  international  conferences. 

Mr.  President,  over  a  year  ago.  I  had 
printed  in  the  Record  that  great  trea- 
tise of  Ben  Cohen  in  respect  to  the  in- 
ternational law  aspects  of  this  problem, 
tislng  him  as  my  authority. 

I  called  him  on  yesterday  and  talked 
to  him  about  It  again.  He  again  veri- 
fied the  position  I  have  been  taking  in 
regard  to  the  international  law  aspects 
of  this  problem. 

I  have  used  the  writings  of  the  great 
Edward  Corwin  on  our  Constitution  and 
on  the  power  of  the  Presidency,  sustain- 
ing my  position. 

I  have  used  the  writings  of  Prof. 
Roger  Fisher,  of  Harvard. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  now  for 
2^  years,  in  my  judgment,  we  have  been 
following  an  illegal  course  of  action  In 
southeast  Asia  In  respect  to  our  Consti- 
tution. There  Is  no  doubt  about  our 
frequent  violations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  old  law  teacher, 
I  know  the  Importance  of  documen- 
tation. 

On  last  Friday  I  had  printed  In  the 
Record  a  memorandum  of  law,  prepared 
by  a  group  of  American  lawyers,  which 
holds  a  view  different  from  that  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  together  with 
a  letter  of  transmittal  from  that  group, 
submitting    the    memonndum    to    tht 


President  of  the  United  States  under 
date  of  January  25,  1966.  I  do  not  en- 
dorse every  proposition  in  It;  but  it  poees 
the  Issues  that  are  still  unsettled  and 
unsolved. 

I  »Bt  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks,  this  material  be 
printed  In  the  Record.    It  appears  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  25 
1966,  at  pages  4166  to  4173. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  come 
now  to  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution. 

I  do  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  that  I  shallalways  be  proud, 
as  I  am  sure  he  will  be  proUd,  to  have  our 
grantlchlJdren  read  that  we  did  not  vote 
for  the  resolution  in  August  1964.  I 
would  not  vote  for  a  renewal  of  the  reso- 
lution because,  in  my  judgment,  it  sought 
to  recognize  a  power  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States  does  not  have. 

There  was  some  talk  earlier  today  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  TMr.  Russell] 
who  talked — about  the  Lebanon  resolu- 
tion, and  about  the  Cuban  resolution, 
and  also,  I  think,  about  the  Formosa 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cuban  resolution- 
let  me  say  it  again — the  Cuban  resolu- 
tion differs  from  all  the  other  resolu- 
tions, because  It  did  not  give  the  Pres- 
ident any  power  to  make  war. 

The  majority  leader  knows  why  it  did 
not.  I  will  refresh  his  memory  by  re- 
minding him  that  the  Senate  accepted 
the  proposal  I  made  to  modify  the  Cuban 
resolution.  It  would  not  contain  any 
language  giving  war  power  to  the  Pres- 
ident as  did  the  Formosa  resolution  and 
the  Lebanon  resolution.  That  Is  not  in 
the  Cuban  resolution.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  lesponsible  for  Its  being 
taken  out.  And  only  because  It  was 
taken  out,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  voted 
for  that  resolution.  I  voted  against  the 
Formosa  resolution;  I  voted  against  the 
Lebanon  resolution.  I  have  voted  against 
every  resolution  that  has  been  presented 
In  the  Senate  which  seeks  to  give  the 
President  the  power  to  make  war,  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  we  cannot  give 
him  that  power.  Congress  must  declare 
war. 

MAJOK   MIUTAIIT   BITOBTS   HAVX  FOLLOWED   WAR 
MXSSAGKS,  NOT  PKXCKOKD  THBM 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  here  today  about  the  power  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief.  The 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  does 
not  have  the  power  to  make  a  war.  The 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  has 
the  power  to  respond  immediately  to  the 
self-defense  needs  of  our  Nation.  The 
President  had  the  power,  as  Commander 
In  Chief,  to  respond  immediate^  to  any 
attack  that  was  made  upon  us  on  the 
high  seas  in  Tonkin  Bay.  The  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  had  the  power  to  re- 
spond immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor 
to  the  self-defense  needs  of  this  Repub- 
lic. But  he  recognized  that  he  also  had 
the  obligation  to  ask  Congress  for  a  dec- 
laration of  war. 

Last  Friday,  I  put  in  the  Record  the 
war  message  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  fol- 
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lowing  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  war  mes- 
sage of  Woodi-QW  Wilson  on  April  2,  1917, 
before  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  when 
he  gave  his  reasons  as  to  why  he  thought 
the  Congress,  under  article  I,  section  8 
of  the  Constitution,  ^ould  declare  war 
against  the  German  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  take  a  m^tnent.  If  the  Sen- 
ators will  bear  with  me,  to  find  that 
declaration,  because  once  again,  I  wish 
to  read  the  first  paragraph  of  that  great 
war  message  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

I  do  not  have  to  refresh  the  memoi-y 
of  the  Senators  as  to  the  understanding 
of  that  great  American  historian.  Prior 
to  entering  politics,  he  was  one  of  the 
great  historians  of  thie  time.  He  was 
more  than  a  historian;  he  was  one  of  the 
great  scholars  of  American  political  sci- 
ence, one  of  the  gceat  professoi-s  at 
Princeton  University. 

I  read  the  first  paragi-aph  from  the 
message  of  Woodrow  Wilson  on  that  his- 
toric night  in  April  1)917: 

I  have  called  the  Congress  Into  extraordi- 
nary session  because  there  are  serious,  very 
serious,  choices  of  policy  to  be  made,  and 
made  immediately,  which  It  was  neither 
right  nor  constitutional^  permissible  that 
I  should  assume  tlie  reaponaibillty  of  mak- 
ing. I 

He  knew  his  constitutional  history.  He 
knew  his  constitutlorial  law.  He  knew 
that  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
he  was  without  constitutional  authority 
to  make  war  against  the  German  Im- 
perial Government  without  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Congress.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  rest  my  case 
on  this  Issue  with  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yldW  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  Should  Uke  to  say, 
in  connection  with  the  allusion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  that  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  it  was  not  clear  at  the 
time  when  that  resolution  was  drafted  at 
the  White  House,  sent  to  Congress,  and 
approved  by  a  great  majority,  that  It, 
itself,  was  a  violation  of  the  very  kind 
to  which  the  Senator  Is  addressing  him- 
self. ! 

The  Tonkin  Bay  resolution.  In  Its  op- 
ening paragraph,  spoke  of  the  attacks 
on  naval  vessels,  and  said  they  "have 
thereby  created  a  serious  threat  to  in- 
ternational peace." 

"A  serious  threat  to  international 
peace."  But  article  !S3  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  to  which  we  are  a  sig- 
natory, said  that,  "the  paitles  to  any 
dispute,  the  continuance  of  which  is 
likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security" — those 
very  same  words — "shall,  first  of  all.  seek 
a  solution  by  negotiation,"  and  it  names 
eight  alternatives:  negotiation,  inquiry, 
mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration, 
judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional 
agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  means. 

That  resolutlwi  was  a  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  its  purpose. 
We  were  as  violative  of  that  charter  as 
we  have  charged  the  other  people  of 
being. 


Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows,  I  completely  agree  with 
him .  I  am  j  ust  not  going  to  give  into  the 
United  Nations  asi>ects  of  this  tonight, 
because  if  I  started,  in  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  take  a  long  time.  But  as 
the  Senator  knows,  I  have  argued  here 
for  two  and  a  half  years  that  we  have 
violated  at  least  13  articles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  In  our  course  of  conduct 
In  southeast  Asia,  and  we  have  violated 
section  after  section  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords. 

It  is  no  alibi  to  say  that  we  did  not  sign 
them,  and  then  at  the  same  time  say  we 
are  in  there,  in  part,  because  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  violating  them.  We 
cannot  have  it  both  ways,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  of  course  we  gave  uni- 
lateral approval,  and,  through  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Walter  Bedell  Smith, 
said  we  would  adhere  to  12  of  the  13 
articles. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. I  made  my  case  on  that  last  Fri- 
day, as  I  have  made  it  many  times  here- 
tofore. 

I  only  wish  to  say  now,  Mr.  President, 
that  frcma  the  beginning,  vvhen  we  took 
this  little  Vietnamese  exile  by  the  name 
of  Diem  out  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
out  of  Pails,  who  had  never  fought  the 
French,  militarized  him,  and  set  him  up 
as  our  first  puppet  President  of  South 
Vietnam,  we  violated  the  Geneva  accords. 
The  Geneva  accords  do  not  provide  for 
two  governments  in  Vietnam.  The  17th 
parallel  was  nothing  but  a  line  of  de- 
maroation  separating  the  military  forces 
of  the  Vietminh  and  the  French.  That 
is  what  that  17  th  parallel  was  for. 

The  accords  then  provided  for  2  years 
to  work  out.  under  the  direction  and 
jurisdiction  of  an  International  Control 
Commission  represented  by  India,  Can- 
ada, and  Pcdand,  arrangements  for  an 
election  in  July  1956,  that  would  estab- 
lish a  government  and  a  reunification  of 
all  Vietnam. 

That  Is  what  the  Geneva  accord  called 
for.  Who  divided  Vietnam?  The 
United  States.  That  is  our  record.  Of 
course,  we  are  going  to  hear  about  that 
when  we  get  into  the  councils  of  the 
world.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
enthusiasm  for  getting  into  an  open 
world  debate  on  Vietnam  in  the  Security 
Council;  but  I  am  still  hoping  it  will 
come,  and  if  it  does  not  come,  then  I 
wish  to  repeat  very  quickly  here,  my 
President  ought  to  get  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and 
make  a  plea  to  the  world  for  that  Gen- 
eral Asseiflfbly  to  take  over  its  peacekeep- 
ing functions  in  South  Vietnam,  and  stop 
the  danger  of  this  war  escalating  Into  a 
holocaust. 

rLOOa  MANACEm  DOES  NOT  CONTROL  POLICY 

Then,  Mr.  Piesldent,  there  is  another 
point  on  which  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pulbright],  and 
I  may  not  see  eye  to  eye,  although  I  fully 
imderstand  his  point  of  view.  I  believe 
that  the  situation  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  is  quite  different 
on  this  bill  from  the  situation  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on  the 


Tonkin  Bay  resolution.  There  Is  no  am- 
Uguity  in  this  biU,  to  justify  any  legis- 
lative history,  as  there  was  in  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution. 

For  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  say 
that  It  does  not  Involve  policy  does  not 
erase  the  record  of  the  administration  as 
to  what  the  policy  of  the  bin  is.  It  con- 
tains new  authority  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  escalate  the  war.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  says  so,  that  It  Is  a  decision 
for  further  escalation,  to  be  made  by  the 
President.  He  has  not  made  it  yet,  but 
we  are  going  to  give  him  all  the  materiel, 
all  the  manpower,  and  all  the  money  for 
the  escalation  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  I  am  pro- 
testii\g.  It  Is  that  policy  which  should 
be  stopped. 

Now  is  the  time  to  check  the  President. 
He  must  not  be  placed  in  a  position  that 
he  can  exercise  his  discretion  to  escalate 
the  war  and  send  Inci-easlng  numbers 
of  American  boys  to  their  deaths  in 
southeast  Asia. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  in  my  judgment, 
southeast  Asia  is  not  worth  the  life  of  a 
single  one  of  our  boys.  It  is  not  our  uni- 
lateral responsibility.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  nations  of  the  world,  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  start  living  up  to  their  obliga- 
tions. 

Therefore,  I  dismiss  the  point  by  saying 
that  nothing  which  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said  can  make  legislative 
history  for  the  simple  reason  that  unless 
a  bill  is  ambiguous,  then  anything  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  states  Is 
superfluous.  We  know  what  the  Intent 
Is.  It  is  that  Intent  which  I  am  pro- 
testing. That  is  why  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  statements  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  help  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  one  lota  in 
regard  to  the  policy  which  Is  spelled  out 
in  the  biU. 

Mr.  President,  first,  a  vote  for  my 
amendment  would  be  a  vote  to  make  clear 
to  the  President  that  those  who  vote  for 
the  amendment  disapprove  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  exercise  of  the  power  he 
has  been  exercising  under  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution. 

A  vote  against  the  bill  would  constitute 
a  check  on  the  purse  strings.  In  order  to 
deny  to  the  President  the  aut2iorly  that 
the  bin  would  give  him  to  expand  the 
war.  For  It  Is  an  expansion  of  the  war 
which  I  believe  Is  so  dangerous.  It  Is 
an  expansion  of  the  war  which  I  fear 
would  lead  us  to  a  war  with  China  and 
eventually  with  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  risk  we  should 
not  take.  That  Is  why  I  say  that  we 
should  take  the  General  Gavin  program, 
the  so-called  holding  operation,  and  then 
use  that  time  period  in  order  to  urge 
other  nations  to  come  in  and  enforce  the 
peace. 

I  make  this  plea  to  the  chairman  of 
my  committee:  A  vote  for  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  will  be  a  vote  which  wiU  not 
strengthen  those  In  the  American  popu- 
lation who,  in  my  judgment,  In  Increas- 
hig  millions,  wish  the  United  States  to 
follow  a  course  of  action  whereby  the 
war  win  not  be  escalated. 

A  vote  against  the  bUI,  in  my  opinion. 
would  strengthen  those  within  American 
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public  (H>inlon  who.  In  Increasing  num- 
bers, are  urging  a  change  in  our  course 
of  action  in  the  operation  of  our  foreign 
policy  In  southeast  Asia. 

A  vote  for  this  bill  on  the  part  of  any 
Senator  who  has  great  reservations  about 
the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution,  who  has  great 
reservations  which  many  have  expressed, 
in  terms  of  fear  as  to  what  may  happen 
in  Vietnam,  even  by  miscalculation,  or 
direct  planning  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  expand  the  war,  would  be 
a  vote  to  weaken  those  in  American  pub- 
lic opinion  who,  in  Increasing  numbers, 
in  my  judgment,  are  insisting  that  our 
foreign  policy  in  southeast  Asia  be 
changed. 

'  The  only  alternative  left  the  Amer- 
ican people,  if  Congress  will  not  carry 
out,  in  this  instance.  Its  power  of  check 
through  the  purse  strings,  would  be  for 
them  to  take  the  Issue  to  the  polls.  I 
shall  be  one  who  will  urge  them  to  take 
to  the  polls,  because  I  believe  that  every 
procedure  available  to  the  American 
people,  imder  our  constitutional  system, 
should  be  exercised  with  them  to  check 
the  expansion  of  this  war,  to  increase 
thereby  the  possibility  of  finding  a 
peaceful  solution  or,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  said,  an  accommodation 
which  will  lead  to  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  put  Into  the 
RccoitD  the  conclusion  of  that  great  re- 
port of  my  majority  leader  which  sets 
forth,  for  those  who  will  read  It.  the 
warning  signs  of  where  we  may  be  going 
in  southeast  Asia  If  we  follow  the  au- 
thorization of  this  bill,  if  we  give  to 
the  administration  the  authority  to  ex- 
pand the  war,  which  this  authority 
would  give  to  the  pdministratlon,  de- 
pendent only  upon  the  decision  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  most  respect- 
fully of  my  President,  and  I  make  no 
personal  comment,  I  will  not  vote  to  give 
to  this  President,  or  to  any  President, 
the  kind  of  discretionary  power  which 
the  bill  would  give  to  him.  As  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  states,  the  President 
gave  instructions  to  submit  this  bill  to 
provide  for  all  these  authorities  which 
will  result.  If  they  are  exercised,  in  an 
escalation  of  the  war,  all  dependent  upon 
the  discretionary  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  give  it  to 
any  man — no  man;  and  if  we  give  It  to 
any  mere  man,  with  all  the  frailties  that 
every  man  possesses,  we  will  weaken  our 
system  of  constitutional  checks,  and  we 
will  enhance  the  growing  danger  in  this 
country  of  a  government  by  men  and 
not  of  law.  We  would  also  increase  the 
danger  of  a  govemm«>nt  by  executive 
supremacy.  Instead  of  a  government 
which  would  preserve  the  precious  sys- 
tem of  three  coordinate  and  coequal 
branches  of  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  rest  my  case. 

XXHIBIT    1 

ijiWTixs  CoMMrrrsE  on  Amcbican 

POUCT  TOWAKD   ViXTNAM. 

New  York,  NY..  January  25.  t»66 
Hon.  LTtrooN  B.  Johmson. 
President  of  the  VnUed  State*. 
WoMhtnfton,  D.C. 

Mr.  PaasiBEWi:  Following  the  Uauance  by 
Um  Department  of  SUte  In  ItUrch  196S  of  a 


memorandum  captlonMl  "Legal  Baala  for  U.S. 
Actions  Against  North  Vietnam,"  our  com- 
nUttee,  In  consultation  with  leading  author- 
ities In  the  fields  of  international  law  and 
constitutional  law.  undertook  to  research  the 
legal  Issues,  culminating  In  the  n^emorandum 
of  law  ( here  enclosed ) . 

Our  conunlttee's  memorandum  of  law  has 
been  endorsed,  among  others,  by  Profs. 
Qulncy  Wright,  of  the  University  of  Virginia; 
Wolfgang  Prledmann,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity: Thomas  I.  Elmerson,  of  Tale;  Richard  A. 
Palk,  of  Princeton;  Norman  Malcolm,  of  Cor- 
nell; D.  P.  Plemlng.  of  VanderbUt;  David 
Haber,  of  Rutgers;  Roy  M.  Mersky.  of  the 
University  of  Texas;  WUllam  O.  Rice,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Chancellor  Robert 
M.  Maclver,  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Reeearch;  Profs.  Robert  C.  Stevenson,  of 
Idaho  State  University;  Alexander  W.  Rud- 
Blnskl,  of  Columbia:  Darrell  Randell,  of  the 
American  University  in  Washington,  D.C.: 
and  Profs.  Wallace  McClure  and  William  W. 
Van  Alstyne,  both  from  DiUce  University  and 
the  World  Rule  of  Law  Center. 

F>or  the  reasons  documented  In  our  memo- 
randum our  committee  has  reached  the  re- 
grettable but  inescapable  conclusion  that  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam  con- 
travene the  essential  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  to  which  we  are  bound  by 
treaty:  violate  the  Geneva  accords  which  we 
pledged  to  observe;  are  not  sanctioned  by  the 
treaty  creating  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization;  and  violate  our  own  Constitu- 
tion and  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
which  Is  the  heart  of  it.  by  the  prosecuUon 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  without  a  congres- 
sional declaration  of  war. 

The  principal  argument  advanced  In  the 
State  Department's  memorandum  Is  that 
our  Oovernment's  action  in  Vietnam  is  Justi- 
fied under  article  61  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  sanctioning  "individual  or  collective 
self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations."  However, 
South  Vietnam  Is  Indisputably  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  and,  Indeed,  under 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1964,  is  merely  a  tem- 
porary Bone.  Moreover,  since  the  Geneva 
accords  recognized  all  of  Vietnam  as  a  single 
state,  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  is  "civil  strife" 
and  foreign  Intervention  is  forbidden.  We  do 
well  to  recall  that  President  Lincoln,  In  the 
course  of  our  Civil  War  to  preserve  the  union 
of  the  North  and  the  South,  vigorously  op- 
posed British  and  French  threats  to  inter- 
vene in  behalf  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Confederacy. 

In  addition,  the  right  of  collective  self- 
defense  under  article  Bl  Is  limited  to  thoee 
nations  which  are  within  a  regional  com- 
munity which  history  and  geography  have 
developed  Into  a  regional  collective  defense 
system.  The  United  States — a  country  sep- 
arated by  oceans  and  thousands  of  miles 
from  southeast  Asia  and  lacking  historical 
or  ethnic  connections  with  the  pec^les  of 
that  area — cannot  qualify  as  a  bona  fide 
member  of  a  regional  collective  defense  sys- 
tem for  southeast  Asia. 

The  State  Department's  memorandum  also 
contends  that  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  "being  defensive  in  cbaraeter  and  de- 
signed to  resist  armed  aggression,  are  wholly 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  prmclples 
of  the  charter  and  specifically  with  article 
3,  paragraph  4."  Tet  article  3,  paragraph  4, 
declares  In  clear  and  unambiguous  language 
that  "all  members  shall  refrain  in  their  In- 
ternational relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  Independence  of  any  state  or  In  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations." 

The  State  Department's  memorandum  also 
attempts  to  justify  our  Oovernment's  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam  oa  the  ground  that  the 
"North  Vietnamese  have  repeatedly  violated 
the  1054  Geneva  accords."  But  this  state- 
ment Ignores  our  Oovernment's  antecedent 


violations  of  the  pledges  we  made.  On  July 
31,  1054,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter 
Bedell  Smith  in  a  declaration  confirmed  by 
Preeldent  Elsenhower,  pledged  that  our  Ooy- 
ernment  would  not  "disturb"  the  Geneva 
accords  and  would  "not  Join  In  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  hinder"  the  rights  of 
Peebles  "to  determine  their  own  future." 
However,  the  United  States  departed  from 
these  pledges  when,  on  July  16,  1055,  the 
Diem  regime  announced  with  American  back- 
ing, that  it  would  defy  the  provision  calling 
for  national  elections,  thus  violating  the 
central  condition  which  had  made  the 
Geneva  accords  acceptable  to  the  Vietmlnh. 
And  the  United  States  also  chose  to  Ignore 
the  ban  on  the  introduction  of  troops,  mUl- 
tary  personnel,  arms,  and  munitions  into 
Vietnam,  and  the  prohibition  against  the 
establishment  of  new  military  bases  In  Viet- 
nam territory — provisions  set  out  In  the  Ge- 
neva accords.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that 
the  refusal  to  hold  the  elections  prescribed 
by  the  Geneva  accords,  coupled  with  the 
reign  of  terror  and  suppression  Instituted  by 
the  Diem  regime,  precipitated  the  clvU  war. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  more  fully 
detailed  and  documented  in  the  enclosed 
memorandum,  we  submit,  Mr.  Preeldent,  that 
the  State  Department  has  Incorrectly  advised 
you  as  to  the  legality  of  U.S.  actions  against 
Vietnam. 

We  further  submit,  Mr.  Preeldent,  that  the 
frequent  citation  of  the  pledges  given  by 
Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  to  aid 
South  Vietnam  afford  no  justification  for 
U.S.  Intervention  In  Vietnam.  President 
Eisenhower  has  stated  that  his  adnUnlstra- 
tlon  had  made  no  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam  "In  terms  of  military  support  on 
programs  whatsoever."  Preeldent  Kennedy 
Insisted  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  was  "their 
war"  and  promised  only  equipment  and 
military  advisers.  Hence  the  historical  facts 
fail  to  support  the  point  advanced.  Beyond 
this,  these  Presidential  pledges  do  not  even 
have  the  status  of  treaties,  not  having  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  Manifestly,  the  obli- 
gations assumed  by  our  Ooveriunent  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  transcend  any 
Presidential  pledge  undertaken  vls-a-vis  the 
South  Vietnamese  regime. 

Our  Government  has  often  urged  that  our 
presence  In  South  Vietnam  Is  solely  to  pre- 
serve freedom  for  its  people  and  to  uphold 
the  democratic  process.  Tet  the  series  of 
regimes  8up(>orted  by  the  United  States  In 
South  Vietnam  have  been  authoritarian  In 
character,  quite  without  popular  support 
and  largely  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the 
local  population.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  on  June  30,  1904,  commenting  on  the 
consequences  of  massive  American  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  stated,  "Well,  that  means 
we  become  a  colonial  power  and  I  think  It's 
been  pretty  well  established  that  colonialism 
Is  over.  I  believe  that  If  you  start  doing  that 
you  wUl  get  all  kinds  of  unfortunate  results: 
you'll  stir  up  antlforeign  feeling;  there'll  be 
a  tendency  to  lay  back  and  let  the  Americans 
do  It  and  all  that.  I  can't  think  that  It's  a 
good  thing  to  do. 

As  we  have  stated,  our  committee  has  also 
come  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  our 
Government's  action  In  Vietnam  violates  the 
clear  provision  of  our  Constitution  which 
vests  in  Congress  exclusively  the  power  to 
declare  war — a  power  not  constitutionally 
granted  to  the  President.  The  debates  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia make  explicitly  clear  that  warmaklng 
was  to  be  a  purely  legislative  prerogative  and 
the  President  was  not  to  have  the  power  to 
wage  a  war  or  "conunlt"  our  Nation  to  the 
waging  of  a  war,  although  the  Executive  was 
Intended  to  have  the  power  to  repel  sudden 
attacks. 

In  pointing  out  that  the  President  lacks 
constitutional  power  to  make  war,  our  com- 
mittee does  not  Imply  that  a  declaration  of 
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war  by  the  Congress  is  deitrsble.  Rather,  we 
mean  to  point  out  that  tjtie  failure  to  abide 
and  conform  to  the  provlilons  of  our  Con- 
stitution Inevitably  lead  to  tragic  situations. 

In  alerting  the  Ameri^n  people  to  the 
unconstitutionality  of  thfc  war  being  waged 
in  Vietnam,  we  are  following  the  example 
followed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  who,  In  a 
speech  made  on  January  12,  1848,  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  opposing  the  war 
undertaken  by  President ,  Polk,  set  out  the 
reasons  which  Impelled  him  to  vote  for  a 
resolution  which  declared  ;that  "the  war  with 
Mexico  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitu- 
tionally commenced  by  tbe  President." 

Our  committee  conductjad  its  research  be- 
cause of  a  deep  sense  ctf'  responsibility  as 
members  of  the  bar  and  llacause  of  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  prlnclpl^  of  world  peace 
through  law.  It  was  tha  American  lawyers 
who  conceived  and  nurtured  this  principle, 
and  after  holding  conferences  on  four  con- 
tinents (San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  Tokyo,  Japan: 
Lagoe,  Nigeria;  Rome,  It*ly)>  finally  con- 
vened the  First  World  Ccniference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law  at  Athens,  Greece,  In 
July  1963.  ■ 

In  the  proclamation  of! Athens,  the  decla- 
ration of  general  principles  for  a  world  rule 
of  law,  among  other  thljogs,  declared  that 
"all  obligations  under  International  law 
must  be  fulfilled  and  all  rights  thereunder 
must  be  exercised  in  good  faith." 

Mr.  President,  we  submit  that  our  Govern- 
ment's Intervention  In  Vietnam  falls  far 
short  of  the  declaration  of  princli^es  at 
Athens.  Greece,  in  July  1903,  and  Is  In  viola- 
tion of  International  agreements,  like  rule 
of  law  Is  the  essential  foundation  of  stablUty 
and  order,  both  betweea  societies  and  in 
International  relations.  When  we  violate  the 
law  ourselves,  we  cannot  expect  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law  by  others.  Our  precent  uni- 
lateral Intervention  Is  an  oCense.  we  submit, 
against  the  spirit  of  American  institutions. 

As  lawyers,  we  feel  that  the  national  inter- 
est Is  best  served — Indeed  It  can  only  be 
served — by  (a)  a  commitment  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  be  bound  by  and  Implement 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1054, 
and  that  the  main  ^H'ovlslons  thereof  be  the 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  an  Independ- 
ent, unified  neutral  Vietnam;  (b)  an  invoca- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  United  Natlotks 
Charter  to  assure  peace  in  southeast  Asia; 
and  (c)  a  declaration  that  there  will  be  no 
further  bombing  of  Vietnam,  that  we  will 
agree  to  a  cease-fire,  and  publicly  declare 
that  the  United  States  U  wilting  to  negotiate 
directly  with  the  National  Liberation  Front — 
a  point  endorsed  by  leading  Senators  and 
Secretary  General  Thant  and  mandated  by 
article  33  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  re- 
quiring that  the  "parties  t»  any  dispute  •  •  • 
•haU  first  of  all.  seek  a  solution  by  negotia- 
tion •  •  •  or  other  peaceful  means  of  their 
own  choice,"  and  that  all  elements  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  should  be  repre- 
sented m  that  country'^  postwar  govern- 
ment. 


Respectfully  yours 
Robert 
HoH' 

WiLLIAK 


KBNIfT, 

&rarp  Chairman. 
Vf.  Stakdako, 

Chafrman. 
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ExecMtfve  covttntttee 
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WUllams,  Vice  Chairman-  .loaepb  H.  Crown, 
Secretary. 


Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Policy 
Toward  Vietnam,  38  Park  Row,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

American  Policy  Vis-a-Vis  Vietnam 

The  justification  of  American  Involvement* 
in  Vietnam  has  troubled  lawyers  in  the 
light  of  the  literal  language  of  our  Consti- 
tution and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Though  the  United  States  Initially  entered 
South  Vietnam  only  to  advise,  American 
troops,  now  numbering  125,000,'  have  moved 
from  a  passive  to  an  active  combat  role. 
American  forces  have  mounted  repeated  air 
strikes  against  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  Is 
such  action,  raising  the  threat  of  large-scale 
war,  consonant  with  our  Constitution,  our 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, the  provisions  of  the  southeast  Asia  col- 
lective defense  treaty? 

Observance  of  the  rule  of  law  is  a  basic 
tenet  of  American  democracy.  Hence  It  Is 
fitting  that  American  lawyers  examine  the 
action  pursued  by  our  Government  to  deter- 
mine whether  our  Government's  conduct  Is 
justified  under  the  rule  of  law  mandated  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  a  charter  adopted 
to  banish  from  the  earth  the  scourge  of  war. 

We  shall  explore  and  assess  the  grounds 
advanced  to  jtistlfy  the  course  of  conduct 
pursued  by  our  Government  vls-a-vls  Viet- 
nam. In  section  I,  we  examine  American 
policy  in  the  light  of  the  United  Nations;  in 
section  n,  In  the  light  of  the  Geneva  accords 
and  the  southeast  Asia  collective  defense 
treaty;  and  In  sections  m-IV  In  the  light  of 
our  Constitution.  Mindful  of  the  grave  Im- 
portance of  the  issues,  we  have  exercised  the 
maximum  diligence  In  the  preparation  of 
this  memorandum  which  Is  fully  docu- 
mented. 

I ^THX  UNITED  STATES  IN  VIETNAM  :    THE 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  umted  States  on 
June  26,  1945.  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  ratified  on  July  28,  1046,  by 
the  Senate.'  Thus,  the  United  States  became 
a  signatory  to  the  Charter,  along  with  65 
other  nations  (there  are  now  114),  obligat- 
ing Itself  to  outlaw  war,  to  refrain  from  the 
unilateral  use  of  force  against  other  nations, 
and  to  abide  by  the  procedures  embodied  In 
the  Charter  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  states.  In  essence,  the  obligations 
assumed  by  member  nations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  represent  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law  which  govern  the 
conduct  of  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  their  legal  relations. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  a 
presently  effective  treaty  binding  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  because  It 


•For  a  historical  background,  see  Robert 
Scheer,  "How  the  United  States  Got  Involved 
In  Vietnam"  (A  Report  to  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  Post  Office 
Box  4068,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  93103):  sam- 
ple copy  free. 

» President  Johnson,  In  his  news  confer- 
ence erf  July  29,  1965,  stated: 

"I  have  today  ordered  to  Vietnam  the  Air 
Mobile  Division  and  certain  other  forces 
which  will  raise  our  fighting  strength  from 
75,000  to  125,000  men  almost  immediately. 
Additional  forces  will  be  needed  later,  and 
they  will  be  sent  as  requested."  (Presiden- 
tial Documents,  vol.  1,  No.  I,  p.  16,  Aug.  2, 
196&.) 

-  See  Historical  Note  under  title  22,  United 
SUtee  Code,  sec.  287.  By  the  act  ot  Dec.  20, 
1945,  c.  683,  60  Stat.  610  (23  U.S.C.  287- 
387e),  Congress  enacted  "The  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1045,"  empowering  the 
President  to  appoint  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  render  various  forms 
of  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Security  Council  under  specified  terms  and 
conditions. 


Is  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land.""  In- 
deed, the  Charter  constitutes  the  cornerstone 
of  a  world  system  of  nations  which  recognizes 
that  peaceful  relations,  devoid  any  use  of 
force  or  threats  of  force,  are  the  fundamental 
legal  relations  between  nations.  The  follow- 
ing provisions  of  the  Charter  are  relevant: 

(a)  "All  members  shall  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity 
or  political  independence  of  any  state  or  in 
any  other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations"  (ch.  I,  art. 
11(4)). 

(b)  "The  Security  Council  shall  determine 
the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression,  and 
shall  make  recommendations  or  shall  decide 
what  measures  shall  be  taken  •  •  •  to  main- 
tain or  restore  International  peace  and  se- 
curity."   (Ch.  VII.  39.) 

It  is  thus  plain  that  signatory  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  are  barred  from 
resorting  to  force  unilaterally  and  that  only 
the  Security  Council  is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  measures  to  be  taken  to  maintain 
or  restore  International  peace  (apart  from 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  any  residual  authority  by 
virtue  of  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution 
for  this  purpose  when  the  Security  Council 
Is  unable  to  meet  Its  responsibilities '). 

It  may  be  recaUed  that  in  1966,  Israel 
justified  Its  attack  on  the  Egyptiaxi  forces  In 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  "as  security  measures  to 
eliminate  the  Egyptian  Fedayeen  'Com- 
mando' bases  In  the  Sinai  Peninsula  from 
which  raids  had  been  launched  across  the 
Israeli  frontier."  Starke.  "Introduction  to 
International  Law,"  fourth  edition,  London, 
1058,  at  page  83  et  seq. 

When  Great  Britain  and  France  Introduced 
their  troops  into  the  Slnal  Peninsula,  under 
claim  of  a  threat  to  their  vltol  Interests,  the 
"preponderant  reaction  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  to  condenm  this  action  as  Inter 
alia,  a  breach  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter." Starke,  "Introduction  to  International 
Law."  fourth  edition,  London,  1968,  at  pages 
85-88. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  suggested  a  Joint 
military  operation  with  the  United  States  to 
restore  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  rejected  this 
proposal  as  "imthlnkable"  (New  York  Times. 
November  6,   1056).     Dulles  declared: 

"Any  Intervention  by  the  United  States 
and/or  Russia,  or  any  other  action,  except  by 
a  duly  constituted  United  Nations  peace 
force  would  be  counter  to  everything  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  were  charged  by  the 
charter  to  do  in  order  to  secure  a  United 
Nations  police  cease-fire." 

At  a  news  conference  on  November  8,  1956. 
President  Eisenhower,  answering  an  an- 
notmcement  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  that 
time,  declared  that  the  United  States  would 
oppose  the  dispatch  of  Russian  "volunteers" 
to  aid  Egypt,  saying  that  It  would  be  the  duty 


» The  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  Is 
a  signatory  are  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
law,  binding  upon  all  officials  and  all  govern- 
mental Institutions.  Art.  I.  sec.  2,  clause  2,  of 
the  UJ3.  Constitution  confers  power  upon  the 
President  to  make  treaties  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  Art.  VI, 
clause  2,  of  the  UJ5.  Constitution  provides 
that  treaties  so  made,  together  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  pursuant  thereto,  are  "the 
Supreme  Law  of  the  I^nd."  Missouri  v. 
Holland..  252  UjS.  416.  433-434;  Hixus  v. 
Davidowitz.  313  U.S.  63.  62-68;  United  StaUs 
v.  Pink,  315  VS.  203.  230-231;  Clark  v.  Alien. 
331  U.S.  503-608. 

*  The  constitutional  validity  of  the  "Unit- 
ing for  Peace"  resolution  adopted  In  1960,  Ui 
disputed. 
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of  all  Unlt«d  Natlooa  membera,  Including  the 
Unlt«d  SUtM.  under  the  clear  mandate  ot 
the  United  Nations  Charter  to  counter  any 
Soviet  military  intervention  In  the  Middle 
■Mt.    The  Preeldent  said: 

"The  United  Nations  la  alone  charged  with 
the  reapoDslblllty  of  securing  the  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  and  throughout  the  world." 
United  Nations  Action  In  the  Sues  Crisis. 
Tulane  Studies  In  Political  Science,  volume 
rv  entitled  "International  Law  In  the  Middle 
East  Crisis." 

To  the  fundamental,  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural requirements  and  conditions  vesting 
sole  authority  In  the  United  Nations  to 
authorize  utilization  of ^  force,  there  are  only 
two  exceptions  set  forth  In  the  charter.  The 
Orst  exception  Is  found  In  article  51  of  chap- 
ter 7: 

"Nothing  In  the  present  charter  shall  Im- 
pair the  Inherent  right  of  Individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  If  an  armed  attack  oc- 
curs against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  meas- 
ures to  maintain  International  peace  and 
security." 

Article  61  of  the  charter  marked  a  serious 
restriction  on  the  traditional  right  of  self- 
defense.  As  was  stated  by  Prof.  Philip  C. 
Jeasup  In  his  work,  "A  Modem  Law  of  Na- 
tions," published  In   1947   (at  pp.   165-166)  : 

"Article  61  of  the  charter  suggests  a  fur- 
ther limitation  on  the  right  of  self-defense: 
It  may  be  exercised  only  °ir  an  armed  at- 
tack occurs."  •  •  •  This  restriction  in  article 
61  very  definitely  narrows  the  freedom  of 
action  which  states  had  under  traditional 
law.  A  case  could  be  made  out  for  self- 
defense  under  the  traditional  law  where  the 
Injury  was  threatened  but  no  attack  had 
yet  taken  place.  Under  the  charter,  alarming 
military  preparations  by  a  neighboring  state 
would  Justify  a  reaort  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, but  would  not  Justify  resort  to  anticipa- 
tory force  by  the  state  which  believed  itself 
threatened."* 

The  traditional  right  of  self-defense,  even 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  United  Nations 
charter,  was  limited.  As  stated  by  Secretary 
of  State  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Caroline 
case,*  and  as  adopted  In  the  Neurenberg 
Judgment  In  1945,  any  resort  to  armed  force 
In  self-defense  must  be  confined  to  cases  In 
which  "the  necessity  of  that  self-defense 
U  Instant,  overwehlmlng  and  leaving  no 
choice  of  means  and  no  moment  of  delibera- 
Uon." ' 

In  expressly  limiting  Independent  military 
action  to  instances  of  armed  attack,  the 
founding  nations  explicitly  and  implicitly 
rejected  the  right  to  the  use  of  force  based 
on  the  familiar  claim  of  "anticipatory  aelf- 
defense,"  or  "intervention  by  subversion,"  or 
"pre-emptive  armed  attack  to  forestall 
threatened  aggression,"  and  similar  rationale. 
Such  concepts  were  well  known  to  the 
founding  nations  if  only  because  most  of 
the  wars  of  history  had  been  fought  under 
banners  carrying  or  suggesting  tbeee  slogans. 
More    Importantly    for    our    purpoees    here. 


*  In  support  of  his  views.  Professor  Jessup 
noted: 

"The  docxmientary  record  of  the  discus- 
•lons  at  San  Francisco  does  not  afford  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  suggested  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  'armed  attack'  in 
article  61  la  correct,  but  the  general  tenor  of 
the  discussions,  as  well  as  the  careful  choice 
of  words  throughout  chapters  VI  and  VTI  of 
the  charter  relative  to  various  stages  of  ag- 
gravation of  dangers  to  the  peace,  support 
the  view  stated."  (Jessup,  "A  Modem  Law 
of  NaUons,"  p.  106.) 

*See,  Louis  Henkin  (professor  of  law  and 
International  law  and  diplomacy,  Columbia 
University),  67  "American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  Proceedings."  1963,  at  p.  163, 
Moore's  "Digest  ot  International  Law,"  vol, 
n.  p.  412. 

<  Henkin.  Ibid. 


however,  the  United  States  was  aware  of  these 
precepts  before  the  Senate  ratified  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  consdoualy  ac- 
quiesced in  their  rejection  as  a  basis  for  in- 
dependent armed  intervention.* 

It  has  been  authoritatively  said  that  the 
exceptional  circumstances  stipulated  in  ar- 
ticle 51  are  "clear,  objective,  easy  to  prove 
and  difflcult  to  misinterpret  or  to  fabricate".* 
The  wording  was  deliberately  and  carefully 
choeen.>*  " 

Hence  article  61  can  under  no  circum- 
stances afford  a  Justification  for  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  Vietnana,  since  the  Saigon  regime 
is  Indisputably  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and.  indeed,  under  the  Oeneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954,  South  Vietnam  Is  merely  a 
temporary  zone  not  even  qualifying  politi- 
cally as  a  state  (See  Section  II  infra),  even 
if  it  be  assumed  that  an  "armed  attack," 
within  the  meaning  of  article  51,  has  oc- 
curred against  South  Vietnam.  For,  as  has 
been  shown,  article  51  U  operative  only  In 
the  event  of  "an  armed  attack  against  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations."  Hence, 
neither  the  right  of  individual  self-defense 
nor  the  right  of  collective  "  self-defense  can 
become  operative. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  United  States  in- 
tervention in  Vietnan>  la  sanctioned  \mder 
article  51  on  the  ground  (1)  that  South 
Vietnam  In  an  Independent  state;  (3)  that 
South  Vietnam  had  been  the  vlctiin  of  an 
armed  attack  from  North  Vietnam  and  (3) 
that  the  United  States,  with  the  consent  of 
South  Vietnam,  was  engaging  in  "collective 
self-defense"  of  that  country,  as  claimed  by 
the  United  States  in  a  communication  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  in  March 
1966  (UJ*.  Chronicle,  vol.  3.  p.  33).  To  sus- 
tain this  claim,  all  three  elements  must  be 
satisfied. 

This  claim  Is  untenable,  however,  on  sev- 
eral grounds.  First,  South  Vietnam  was  not 
recognized  as  an  Independent  state  at  the 
1954  Oeneva  Conference  (see  sec.  II. 
Infra) .  Even  U  it  had  become  a  de  facto 
state  in  the  course  of  events  since  1964,  the 
infiltration  from  North  Vietnam  cannot  be 
deemed  to  constitute  an  "armed  attack" 
within  the  purview  of  article  61. 

Since  the  Oeneva  Accords  recognized  all 
of  Vietnam  as  a  single  state,  the  conflict 
whether  of  the  Vietcong  or  Ho  Chi  Minh 
against  South  Vietnam  is  "civil  strife"  and 
foreign  Intervention  is  forbidden,  because 
civil  strife  is  a  domestic  question — a  poei- 
tlon  Insisted  upon  by  the  United  States  In 
its  civil  war  of  1861.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  can  com- 
pare his  position  in  demanding  union  of 
Vietnam  with  that  of  Lincoln,  when  Britain 
and  France  were  threatening  to  Intervene 
to  assure  the  Independence  of  the  Confeder- 
acy (and  with  the  added  point  that  the 
national  elections  mandated  for  1956  in  the 
Oeneva  Accords  were  frustrated  by  South 
Vietnam  with  apparent  support  of  the  United 
States:  see  sec.  II.  infra).  Nor  should  it 
be  overlooked  that  Lincoln  had  very  little 
support  from  the  people  of  the  South,  who 
generally  supported  the  Confederacy,  while 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  a  great  deal  of  support 
from  the  people  in  South  Vietnam  organized 
In  the  National  Liberation  Front  whose  mili- 


*  Hearings  on  U.N.  Charter.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  VS.  Senate.  79th  Cong.. 
1st  sees..  July  9-13.  1946.  at  p.  310. 

•  Henkin,  ibid. 

mi"«  •  •  nt  tjia  conference  Itself,  every 
word,  every  sentence,  every  paragraph  of  the 
charter's  text  was  examined  and  reconsid- 
ered by  the  representatives  of  50  nations  and 
much  of  it  reworked."  (Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  results  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference (by  the  Chairman  of  the  XJS.  Dele- 
gation, I.e.,  the  Secretary  of  State,  June  36, 
1945 1 .  hearings  on  U.N.  Charter,  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatloiu,  U.S.  Senate,  79th  Cong., 
let  seas.,  at  p.  41.) 


tary  arm  la  the  Vletoong.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  basic  issue  whether  the  hoetlUtles  In 
Vietnam  constitute  external  aggression  (by 
North  Vietnam)  or  "civil  strife."  Here  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  United  Nations  is 
authorized  to  Intervene  where  civil  strife 
threatens  international  peace,  as  the  United 
Nations  did  in  the  Congo,  in  accord  with 
article  39  of  the  charter — but  individual 
states  are  not  permitted  to  Intervene  uni- 
laterally. 

The  third  element  requisite  for  the  Invoca- 
tion of  the  right  of  collective  self-defense 
under  Article  51  presupposes  that  the  na- 
tions invoking  such  right  are  properly  mem- 
bers of  a  regional  collective  system  within 
the  purview  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  point  here  involved  is:  Can  the  United 
States  validly  be  a  genuine  member  of  a  re- 
gional system  covering  southeast  Asia.  Arti- 
cle 51  and  Article  53.  dealing  with  regional 
systems,  were  Interrelated  amendatory  pro- 
visions Intended  primarily  to  integrate  the 
Inter-American  system  with  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  (see  fn.  8.  13.  IS).  The 
concept  that  the  United  States — a  country 
separated  by  oceans  and  thousands  of  miles 
from  southeast  Asia  and  bereft  of  any  his- 
torical or  ethnic  connection  with  the  peoples 
of  southeast  Asia — could  validly  be  con- 
sidered a  memlMr  of  a  regional  system  im- 
planted in  southeast  Asia  is  utterly  alien 
to  the  regional  systems  envisaged  In  the 
charter.  The  "Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty" — connecting  the  United 
States  with  southeast  Asia,  archltectured  by 
Secreury  of  State  Dulles,  is  a  legalistic  ar- 
tificial formulation  to  circumvent  the  f unda- 
menUl  limitations  placed  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter  on  unilateral  actions  by 
individual  members.  However  Ingenuous — 
or  disingenuous — the  Dulles  approach, 
8EATO  is  a  caricature  of  the  genuine 
regional  systems  envisaged  by  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter. A  buffalo  cannot  be  transformed  into 
a  giraffe  however  elongated  its  neck  may  be 
stretched.  The  Dulles  approach  to  collec- 
tive defense  treaties  employed  legal  artifice 
to  circumvent  the  exclusive  authority  vested 
In  the  United  NaUons  to  deal  with  breaches 
in  the  peace.  Articles  51  and  53  were  in- 
tended to  make  a  bona  fide  integration  of 
regional  systems  of  cooperation  with  the 
world  system  of  International  security — but 
these  envisaged  regional  systems  which  his- 
torically and  geographically  developed  into 
a  regional  community — not  contemplating  a 
regional  system  which  fused  a  region  like 
southeast  Asia  with  a  country  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  SEATO  is  not  a  re- 
gional agency  within  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  as  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  claim  the  right  of  collective  self- 
defense  even  if  there  had  been  an  armed 
attack  on  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
geographically  located  in  southeast  Asia.  If 
artifices  like  SEATO  were  sanctioned,  the 
path  would  be  open  for  the  emasciUatlon  of 
the  United  Nations  organization  and  the 
world  system  of  international  security  as- 
siduously developed  to  prevent  the  scourge 
of  war. 

Hence  article  61  cannot  be  properly  in- 
voked for  (1)  South  Vietnam  does  not  have 
the  political  status  of  a  state;  (3)  even  if 
South  Vietnam  were  deemed  a  de  facto  state. 
the  infiltrations  do  not  constitute  an  "armed 
attack"  within  the  purview  of  article  51;  and 
(3)  the  United  States  cannot  claim  the  right 
of  "collective  self-defense"  In  respect  of  a 
regional  system  involving  southeast  Asia. 

Apart  from  article  51  (inapplicable  to  the 
situation  here),  the  only  other  exception  to 
the  renunciation  of  the  "threat  or  use  of 
force"  by  member  states  is  found  in  chapter 
Vm  of  the  charter  dealing  with  regional 
arrangements.  Article  63  of  said  chapter 
contains  two  paragraphs  of  particular  sig- 
nificance: 

(a)  "The  Security  Council  shall,  where 
appropriate.   utilijM  such  regional  arrange- 
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ments  or  agencies  for  enforcement  action 
under  its  authority.  But  no  enforcement 
action  shall  be  taken  under  regional  arrange- 
ments or  by  regional  ageacies  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Security  Council,  with 
the  exception  of  measures  against  an  enemy 
state,  as  defined  in  paragraph  3  of  this 
article.'"     (Ch.  VII,  art.  53(1).) 

Paragraph  two  of  that  article  provides: 

(b)  "The  term  enemy  state  as  used  in 
paragraph  1  of  tixla  article  applies  to  any 
state  which  during  the  $econd  World  War 
has  been  an  enemy  of  aqy  signatory  of  the 
present  charter." 

With  respect  to  regional  arrangements 
therefore.  It  is  clear  that  no  enforcement 
action  may  be  undertaken,  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  save  and  except  in  only  one 
Instance:  against  any  state  which,  during 
World  War  II,  was  an  enemy  of  any  of  the 
charter,"  to  wit,  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan. 
Since  Vietnam  was  manlfeetly  not  an  "enemy 
state"  within  the  purview  of  article  53(b), 
enforcement  action  under  SEATO  Is  unau- 
thorized and  cajinot  be  Justified  in  view  of 
the  express  restrictions  set  out  under  article 
63(a)    of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

In  simunary.'the  United  Nations  Charter 
obligates  all  of  its  signatory  members  to  re- 
frain from  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  and 
only  the  Security  Council  (apart  from  the 
residual  authority  (see  footnote  4)  granted 
the  General  Assembly  undo*  the  "uniting  for 
peace"  resolution)  is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace  or  ac|  of  aggression  and 
to  determine  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
maintain  or  restore  international  peace.  To 
these  salient  provisions,  Dhere  are  only  two 
exceptions:  the  first,  tha  right  to  self-de- 
fense if  an  armed  attacK  occurs  against  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations;  and,  the 
second,  the  right  of  nations  to  enter  into 
appropriate  "regional  arrangements,"  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  provision  that  no  en- 
forcement action  shall  be  taken  under  such 
arrangements  without  the  authorization  of 
the  Security  Council,  the  only  exception  to 
the  latter  requirement  being  with  respect  to 
measures  against  an  enenty  state,  as  defined 
in  the  charter. 

We  have  shown  that  tione  of  the  afore- 
stated  exceptions  can  b^  Invoked  by  the 
U.S.  Goverimient  with  res|>ect  to  its  conduct 
in  Vietnam.  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  with  respect  to  the  renun- 
ciation of  force  and  the  threat  of  fcM'ce  are 
directly  applicable  to  the  actions  of  the 
United  States.  ' 

One  other  noteworthy  cbftfter  provision  Is 
article  103  which  subordiaates  all  regional 
and  treaty  compacts  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

"In  the  event  of  a  coitflict  between  the 
obligations  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  present  charter  and  their 
obligations  under  any  other  international 
agreement,  their  obligations  under  the  pres- 
ent charter  shall  prevail."  (Ch.  XVI,  art. 
103.) 

This  supremacy  clause  was  drafted  to  meet 
the  predictable  reassertloQ  of  dominance  by 
the  great  powers  within  their  respective 
geographic  zones  or  hemispheres.  Because 
of  the  unhappy  history  of  a  world  frag- 
mented by  such  "spheres  of  Influence,"  the 
supremacy  clause   and   tbe   restrictions   on 


"The  reason  for  this  exception  appears 
clear.  When  the  charter  was  signed  In  San 
Francisco  on  June  36,  1^45,  peace  treaties 
had  not  yet  been  finally  signed  by  the  allied 
nations  with  each  of  the  etvemj  states.  Rep- 
arations, sanctions,  territorial  changes  bad 
not  then  been  finfJlzed.  Afid  so,  '  i  order  to 
permit  necessary  flexibility  In  these  respects, 
this  sharply  limited  exception,  permitting  ac- 
tion against  an  enemy  state  in  World  War  n 
by  an  allied  government,  vf^  spelled  out. 


the  use  of  force  under  regional  agreements 
emerge  as  limitations  upon  the  superpowers 
even  within  their  own  geographic  zones.  It 
is  significant  that  the  United  States  not 
only  accepted  these  limitations,  but  actively 
supported  their  incorporation  within  the 
charter." 

Article  103  makes  clear  that  the  obligations 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  prevail  vis-a- 
vis  the  obligations  of  the  SEATO  treaty. 
Indeed,  article  VI  of  the  SEATO  expressly 
recognizes  the  supremacy  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  (see  sec.  II  infra).  Moreover 
the  frequent  citation  by  President  Johnson 


»  Hearings  on  U.N.  Charter,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  79th  Cong. 
Ist  sess.,  supra,  n.  6,  at  p.  306. 

On  May  15,  1945,  Secretary  of  State  Stet- 
tiniuB  issued  a  statement  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  regarding  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pultpec  vis-a-vis  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization which  declared  (so  far  as  here 
pertinent),  hearings  on  UJf.  Charter,  op. 
clt.,  p.  306; 

"As  a  result  of  discussions  with  a  number 
of  Interested  delegations,  proposals  will  be 
made  to  clarify  in  the  charter  the  relation- 
ship of  regional  agencies  and  collective  ar- 
rangements to  the  world  organization. 

"These  proposals  will — 

"1.  Recognize  the  pcu^mount  authority  of 
the  world  organization  in  all  enforcement 
action. 

"3.  Recognize  that  the  Inherent  right  of 
self-defense,  either  individual  or  collective, 
remains  unimpaired  in  case  the  Security 
Council  does  not  maintain  international 
peace  and  security  and  an  armed  attack 
against  a  member  state  occurs.  Any  meas- 
ures of  self-defense  shall  immediately  be 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  and  shall 
in  no  way  affect  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Council  under  the  charter  to 
take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

"3.  Make  more  clear  that  regional  agencies 
will  l>e  looked  to  as  an  important  way  of 
settling  local  disputes  by  peaceful  means." 

The  flrst  point  is  already  dealt  with  by 
the  provision  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals (ch.  VIII,  sec.  C,  par.  3)  which  pro- 
vides that  no  enforcement  action  will  be 
taken  by  regional  agencies  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Security  Council.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  change  this  language. 

The  second  point  will  be  dealt  with  by  an 
addition  to  chapter  VIII  of  a  new  section 
substantially  as  follows: 

"Nothing  in  this  chapter  impairs  the  In- 
herent right  of  self-defense,  either  indlvld- 
iial  or  collective,  in  the  event  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  does  not  maintain  international 
peace  and  security  and  an  armed  attack 
against  a  member  state  occurs.  Measures 
taken  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  shall  be 
immediately  reported  to  the  Security  Council 
and  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council 
under  this  charter  to  take  at  any  time  such 
action  as  it  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  or  restore  International  peace  and 
security." 

The  third  point  would  be  dealt  with  by 
Inclusion  of  a  specific  reference  to  regional 
agencies  or  arrangements  in  chapter  VIII, 
sec.  A,  par.  3,  describing  the  methods  where- 
by parties  to  a  dispute  should,  first  of  all, 
seek  a  peaceful  solution  by  means  of  their 
own  choice. 

The  U.S.  delegation  believes  that  pro- 
posals as  above  outlined  if  adopted  by  tbe 
Conference  would,  with  the  other  relevant 
provisions  of  the  projected  charter,  make 
possible  a  useful  and  effective  integration  of 
regional  systems  of  cooperation  with  the 
world  system  of  international  security. 

This  applies  with  particular  sig^niflcance 
to  the  long-established  inter-American  sys- 
tem. 


of  the  pledges  given  by  PresldenU  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  himself  to  aid  South 
Vietnam  afford  no  Justification  for  U.S.  inter- 
venUon  in  Vietnam."  In  the  first  place, 
these  pledges  or  commitments  do  not  even 
have  the  status  of  treaties,  for  these  Presi- 
dential pledges  have  not  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  And  even  if  these  Presidential 
pledges  had  been  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  any  obligations  thereunder  must  yield 
to  the  obligations  Imposed  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  by  virtue  of  the  supremacy 
clause  embodied  in  article  103.  Nor  would 
the  Illegality  of  U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam 
be  altered  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Saigon  regime  may  have  Invited  the  United 
States  to  assume  its  role  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. The  supremacy  clause  of  the  charter 
manifestly  prevaUs  and  cannot  be  annulled 
by  mutual  agreement  of  third  parties. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  the  supremacy  clause 
that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  has  called  the  world's  attention  to 
the  emasculation  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  resulting  from  actions  taken 
by  regional  agencies  without  reference  to  the 
Security  Council. 

We  believe  that  any  fair  study  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  will  affirm  the  obser- 
vations of  Prof.  Lewis  Henkin,  of  Columbia 
University,  when  he  speaks  "of  the  law  of  the 
charter" : 

"So  far  as  it  purports  to  prescribe  for  the 
conduct  of  nations,  it  consists,  basically,  of 
one  principle:  Except  in  self-defense  against 
armed  attack,  members  must  refrain  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  other  states 
•  •  •  the  rule  of  the  charter  against  unilat- 
eral force  in  international  relations  is  the 
essence  of  any  meaningful  concept  of  law  be- 
tween nations  and  the  foundation  on  which 
rests  all  other  attempts  to  regulate  interna- 
tional behavior.  It  is  a  rule  which  all  nations 
have  accepted  and  which  all  have  a  common 
Interest  essential  to  law."  ■• 

It  appears  difflcult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
therefore,  in  the  Ught  of  the  aforesaid,  that 
the  action  of  the  VS.  Government  in  Vietnam 
contravenes  essential  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  U.8.  Govern- 
ment has  decided  for  Itself  to  use  armed 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  bomb  North 


"President  Johnson,  in  his  news  confer- 
ence of  July  28,  1965,  declared: 

"Moreover,  we  are  in  Vietnam  to  fulfill  one 
of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  the  American 
Nation.  Three  Presidents — President  Elsen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  and  your  present 
President — over  11  years  have  committed 
themselves  and  have  promised  to  help  de- 
fend this  small  and  valiant  nation"  (Presi- 
dential Doctunents,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  p.  15). 
President  Elsenhower  has  stated  that  his 
administration  had  made  no  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam  "in  terms  of  military  sui^ort 
on  programs  whatsoever"  (the  New  York 
Times,  Aug.  18,  1966,  p.  1). 

"Henkin.  in  57  "American  Society  of  In- 
ternational Law  Proceedings,"  1963,  supra, 
n.  6,  at  p.  148.  See  also  In  further  explication 
of  Professor  Henkin's  succinct  conclusion: 
Statements  of  Hon.  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  State,  the  testimony  of  Senator 
Mlllikin,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pasvolsky. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  and  Security 
Affairs,  in  hearings  on  U.N.  Charter,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  VS.  Senate, 
79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  supra,  n.  8,  at  pp.  34-147, 
210,  95-100  and  304-307;  Jeasup,  "A  Modern 
Law  of  Nations"  (1947);  Proclamation  of 
Athens  and  Declaration  of  General  Princi- 
ples for  a  World  Rule  of  Law,  adopted  by 
the  First  World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law,  Athens,  Greece,  July  6,  1963; 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  US.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  State  Department 
Bulletin,  vol.  XLIX.  No.  1378.  Dec.  33,  1963, 
pp.  978-979. 
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Vl«tiutm  without  authorluktlon  of  tbe  Seen- 
rlty  Council  or  th«  OeiMnl  Aaaembly  o(  th* 
United  K»tlan«.  Tb*  fftUur*  ot  tb«  United 
StktM  to  lioaor  Ita  obUg»tlona  iindMr  tbe 
United  Ifattona  Charter  U  a  regrettable  but 
Inaacapable  oonolaelaa  wblcb  we  ai  lawyers 
b«Te  been  compelled  to  reacb.  We,  aa  law- 
yers, urge  our  Prealdent  to  accept  the  obllga- 
tlons  for  Intematlaiud  bebavlcr  placed  upon 
ua  by  our  Ignature  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

n-  THK  UMiiau  STATxa  nt  vhtnam:  trx  ies4 

OKNITA   ACCOaiW   AlfO   THX    SXATO    TSXATT 

OiBcials  of  the  U.S.  Oovenunent  have  nev- 
erthelaaa  ■■earted.  on  different  occasions,  that 
the  actlosa  of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam 
are  consistent  with  the  U.S.  duties  and  obli- 
gations under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  creating  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(SKATO) .»  Tbe  conduct  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  has  been  Justified  as  support  of  a  legiti- 
mate government  defending  itaeU  against  In- 
surrection from  within  and  aggression  from 
without.  We  have  demonstrated  above  that 
even  If  this  latter  position  were  accepted  on 
Its  face,  unilateral  conclusions  and  actions 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  basis  of  such  conclusions  are 
violative  of  the  firm  obligations  under  the 
Umted  Nations  Charter.  However,  we  do  not 
let  tbe  matter  rest  with  this  assertion,  but 
proceed  to  an  examination  of  tbe  validity  of 
the  claims  made  by  the  U.S.  Oovemment  In 
support  of  Its  conduct  in  Vietnam. 

The  Geneva  agreement,  under  which  the 
war  between  Vietnam  and  the  Prench  was 
terminated,  effected  the  division  of  Vietnam 
Into  north  and  south,  at  the  17th  pcu^llel. 
The  said  "agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hoe- 
tlllUes  In  Vietnam,"  entered  Into  in  Geneva 
on  July  20,  1964,  provided  that  the  division 
of  Vietnam  at  the  ITth  parallel  was  only  "a 
provisional  military  demarcation  line,"  on 
either  side  of  which  tbe  opposing  forces 
could  be  "regrouped" — "the  forces  of  the 
Peoples  Army  of  Vietnam  to  the  ncMlh  of  the 
line  and  the  forces  of  the  Prench  Union  to  the 
south"  (ch.  I.  art.  1)." 

The  Geneva  agreement  makes  plain  that 
the  division  ot  the  17th  parallel  was  to  be 
temporary  and  a  step  In  the  preparation  for 
a  general  eleetloa  to  elect  a  government  for 
a  unified  nation.  Pending  such  election. 
"dvll  admlnstratlon  In  each  regrouping 
Bone  (was  to]  be  In  the  hands  of  the  party 
whose  foroea  are  to  be  regrouped  there" 
[art.  14(a)  1. 

The  day  after  the  aforesaid  cease-fire 
agreement  was  entered  into,  repreeentatlvee 
of  Cambodia,  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (Vietmlnh).  Laoe.  Prance,  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China,  the  U.S.S  R..  and  the 
United  Kingdom  affirmed  The  Pinal  Declara- 


»•  Geneva  Ooof.  Doc.  Ko.  IC/4a/Rev.  a.  In  1 

"American  Porelgn  Policy";  19SO-M  Basic 
Documents  760;  New  York  Times.  July  24. 
1054.  p.  4. 

"It  Is  relevant  to  note  that  at  the  time 
this  provision  was  agreed  upon,  the  Viet- 
mlnh occupied  all  but  a  few  "islands"  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  north  of  the  1 7th  parallel  as 
well  as  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  that  line.  See  map  showing 
areas  of  South  Vietnam  under  Vietmlnh  con- 
trol at  end  ot  Uay  1053  In  Henri  Navarre. 
"Agonie  de  Llndo-Chlne"  (1063-M)  (Paris. 
10M).  p.  S7.  Thiu,  by  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment the  Vietmlnh  gave  up  substantial  areas 
of  territory  in  what  is  now  called  South  Vlet- 


An  artlote  In  the  New  Republic.  May  23, 
1966,  p.  29.  by  the  Honorable  Henry  W.  Bdgw- 
too,  senior  circuit  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  erf 
Appeals  tor  tbm  District  of  ColimibU,  brll- 
UanUy  deilw— tea  the  provisional  character  ot 
tbe  "OovemiiMnt"  ot  South  Vietnam  and 
oasts  doubt  oa  the  jurldlclal  claim  to  tha 
ezutenoa  of  that  Ooremment. 


tloo  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Prob- 
lems of  Bestorlng  Peaoe  In  XndoclUna.  July 
•1,  1964.>*  The  declaration  emphasised  that 
the  north-eouth  division  was  solely  a  means 
of  ending  the  military  conflict  and  not  the 
creation  of  any  political  or  territorial  bound- 
ary.   Article  6  of  the  declaration  stated : 

"The  Conference  recognises  that  the  es- 
sential purpose  of  the  agreement  relatmg  to 
Vietnam  Is  to  settle  military  questions  with 
a  view  to  ending  hostilities  and  that  the 
military  demarcation  line  is  provisional  and 
shall  not  in  any  way  be  interpreted  as  con- 
stituting a  political  or  territorial  boundary." 

This  constitutes  a  recognition  of  the  his- 
torical fact  that  Vietnam  Is  a  single  nation, 
divided  Into  two  eonee  only  temporarily  for 
administrative  purposes  pending  an  electlcm. 
This  being  so.  the  action  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  aiding  tbe  South  Vietnamese,  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  taken  place,  neither 
affect  the  character  of  the  war  as  a  dvU 
war  nor  constitutes  fM'Sign  intervention.  It 
cannot  be  considered  an  armed  attack  by  one 
nation  on  another. 

The  United  States  is  In  fact  a  foreign  na- 
tion vls-a-vls  Vietnam;  North  Vietnam  is 
not.  The  latter  by  tbe  Geneva  Agreement 
was  to  participate  In  an  election  not  to  de- 
termine whether  North  and  South  Vietnam 
should  be  united,  but  to  select  a  government 
of  the  nation  of  Vietnam,  constituting  all  of 
Vietnam — north,  south,  east,  and  west.  It 
was  the  refusal  on  tbe  part  of  the  Diem 
regime  and  the  subsequent  "governments" 
of  the  south,  supported  by  the  United 
States,  to  participate  in  such  elections  that 
opened  the  door  to  the  present  conflict. 

It  was  also  stated  in  the  declaration  that 
the  clear  objective  of  settling  political  prob- 
lems and  unifying  the  nation  was  to  be  by 
means  of  free  general  elections.  Article  7 
of  the  declaration  provided: 

"The  Conference  declares  that  so  far  as 
Vietnam  Is  concerned,  the  settlement  of 
political  problems  effected  on  the  basis  of 
reepect  for  the  principles  of  Independence, 
unity  and  territorial  Integrity,  shall  pemxlt 
the  Vletnameee  people  to  enjoy  tbe  funda- 
mental freedoms,  guaranteed  by  democratic 
Institutions  established  as  a  result  of  free 
general  elections  by  secret  ballot.  In  order 
to  Insure  that  sufficient  progress  in  the 
restoration  of  peace  has  been  made,  and 
that  all  the  necessary  conditions  obtain  for 
free  expreselon  of  the  national  will,  national 
elections  shall  be  held  In  July  1950,  imder 
the  supervision  of  an  International  Com- 
mission." •• 

The  reference  to  "national  elections"  re- 
inforces the  evidence  of  the  hlstorloal  status 
of  Vietnam  as  a  single  nation.  To  present 
the  picture,  as  the  Umted  States  repeatedly 


sae,  as 
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»  See  "Purther  Docimients  Relating  to  the 
Discussion  of  Indochina  at  the  Geneva 
Conference"  June  Ift-July  21,  1954  (London) 
(Her  btajeety's  Stationery  Office,  Cmd  9239), 
1964  (referred  to  as  "Geneva  Accords"). 
The  Prench-sponsored  Bao  Dal  regime,  which 
was  not  endowed  as  yet  with  any  real  politi- 
cal substance,  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cord; not  until  1966  did  Prance  relinqiash 
control  over  South  Vietnam;  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  was  proclaimed  on  Oct.  28,  195S, 
but  Prench  troops  were  not  completely  evac- 
uated from  the  coimtry  until  Nov.  1.  1959. 

"Mote  that  article  7  stipulates  that  the 
elections  were  to  be  antecedent  to  and  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  "fundamental 
freedoms,  guaranteed  by  democratic  institu- 
tions" and  that  the  elections  were  to  be  held 
'In  order  to  Insure  •  •  •  that  all  the  neces- 
sary conditions  obtain  for  free  expression 
ot  the  national  will."  This  particular  por- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Accord  has  frequently 
been  quoted  out  of  context,  with  the  key 
phraaes  In  reverse  order,  in  Mder  to  justify 
the  refusal  to  hold  elections  on  the  grounds 
that  the  necessary  condlUoos  did  not  exist. 


has  dc:^e,  as  though  North  Vietnam  were 
an  Interloper  having  no  organic  relationship 
to  South  Vietnam  is  to  Ignore  both  tbe  ap- 
plicable legal  principles  and  treaties  and  tbe 
facts  of  history. 

Although  the  United  States  participated 
In  the  discussion  leading  up  to  the  Geneva 
accords.  It  did  not  sign  the  final  declaration. 
Instead,  the  U.S.  Government,  throtigh  ita 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  made  Its  own  unilateral  declara- 
tion" on  July  21,  1954.  In  this  declaration, 
the  United  States  took  note  ot  the  Geneva 
agreements  and  declared  that  the  United 
States  would  "refrain  from  threat  or  the  use 
at  force  to  disturb  them.  In  accordance 
with  article  2(4)  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  dealing  with  the  obligation 
of  members  to  refrain  In  their  International 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force." 

Referring  to  free  elections  in  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  declaration  stated: 

"In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided 
against  their  will,  we  shaU  continue  to  seek 
to  achieve  unity  through  elections  stuper- 
vlsed  by  the  United  Nations  to  Insure  vhat 
they  are  conducted  fairly."  " 

Thus  the  United  Stotee  recognised  the 
fact  that  Vietnam  was  a  single  nation. 
Nevertheless  the  justification  of  United 
States  policy  today  Ignores  this  admitted 
fact.  The  United  Statee  persists  In  its  denial 
that  It  is  intervening  in  a  civil  war.  It  seeks 
to  justify  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
by  the  United  States  on  the  basis  that  North 
Vietnam  la  a  foreign  aggressor  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  United  SUtee  further 
pledged  "that  It  will  not  join  In  any  ar- 
rangement which  will  hinder"  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Vietnam,  and  concluded  with  the 
hope  that: 

"The  agreement  will  permit  Cambodia, 
Laoe,  and  Vietnam  to  play  their  part.  In  full 
lndei>endence  and  sovereignty  in  the  peaceful 
community  of  nations,  and  will  enable  the 
peoples  of  the  area  to  determine  their  own 
future." 

No  election  was  ever  held  pursuant  to  the 
Geneva  Accords,  although  both  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  (composed  of 
India,  Poland,  and  Canada)  and  the  United 
Nations  announced  readiness  to  supervise 
such  elections.  South  Vietnam  announced 
that  It  did  not  regard  Itself  obliged  to  take 
part  in  the  elections  because  tbe  participa- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  would  render  such 
elections  not  free,  a  position  apparently  sup- 
ported by  tbe  State  Department.**    In  1965, 


"  See  "Extracts  Prom  Verbatim  Records  of 
Eighth  Plenary  Session,"  Geneva  Accords. 

»  Nowhere  In  Its  own  declaration  did  the 
United  States  recognize  the  political  parti- 
tion of  Vietnam;  Insofar  as  It  referred  to  the 
country,  It  designated  it  as  "Vietnam,"  not 
"South  Vietnam"  and  "North  Vietnam." 

"See,  Question  No.  7,  "Questions  and  An- 
swers on  Vietnam,"  Department  of  State 
publication  No.  7724,  August  1964,  p.  8.  See 
also  footnote  19.  George  McT.  Kahln  and 
John  W.  Lewis,  professors  of  government  at 
Cornell  University,  in  their  article,  "The 
United  Statee  in  Vietnam,"  which  appeared 
In  the  June  1965  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Atomic  Scientists,  note  (op.  clt.  p.  31) : 

"When  on  Jtily  16,  1965,  the  Diem  govern- 
ment announced,  with  American  backing, 
that  It  would  defy  the  provision  calling  for 
national  elections,  it  violated  a  central  con- 
dition which  bad  made  the  Geneva  Accords 
acceptable  to  the  Vietmlnh.  Regardleaa  al 
what  sophistry  has  been  employed  to  demon- 
strate otherwise,  in  encouraging  this  move 
the  United  States  departed  from  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  its  own  unilateral  declaration. 
And  Prance  In  acquleacing  abandoned  the . 
responsibility  which  she  had  unequivocally 
accepted  a  year  earHer." 

(Citing— Allan  B.  Ode,  ed.,  "Conflict  In 
Indo-Chlna    and     International    Reparcus- 
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following  the  Geneva  AccqkIs,  then  Prime 
Minister  of  State  Diem  repudiated  tbe  Geneva 
Agreements  and  refused  to  hold  the  elections. 
Former  President  Dwight  O.  Elsenhower,  in 
his  Memoirs,  suggests  a  fvirther  reason  for 
Diem's  refusal  to  hold  elections  pursuant 
to  the  Geneva  Accords: 

"I  have  never  talked  or  corresponded  with 
a  person  knowledgeable  in  Indo  Chinese  af- 
fairs who  did  not  agree  that  had  elections 
l}een  held  at  the  time  of  the  fighting  possibly 
80  percent  of  the  population  would  have 
voteid  for  the  Communist  Ho  Chi  Minh  as 
their  leader  rather  than  Chief  of  State  Bao 
Dal." 

The  consequences  of  th^  repudiation  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  were  d^Qneated  by  Sen- 
ator Ebnest  Ordxning  in  a  speech  to  the 
Senate  on  April  9, 1966: 

"That  civil  war  began — 14t  me  repeat,  be- 
cause this  is  crucial  to  the  issue — when  tbe 
Diem  regime — at  our  urging — refused  to 
carry  out  the  provision  contained  in  the 
Geneva  Agreement  of  1964  to  hold  elections 
for  the  reunification  of  Vleftnam.  That  was 
one  of  the  underlying  conditions  of  the 
Geneva  agreement.  The  cl\(ll  war  began  and 
has  continued  with  intenaifled  fury  ever 
since  •  •  •.  Pot  over  800  years,  before  tbe 
conquest  by  France,  Vietnam  was  a  united 
coxmtry.  After  defeating  i  the  Prench  In 
1964,  the  Vietnamese  went  to  the  conference 
table  at  Geneva,  agreeing  to  a  settlement 
only  on  condition  that  reunification  elections 
be  held.  Yet,  nowhere  in  President  John- 
son's speech  of  April  7,  1966,  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Is  there  held  out  a  hope  of 
ultimate  reunification  of  Vietnam.  He  con- 
ditioned the  ultimate  peace  'upon  an  inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam  instead'." 

In  view  of  all  of  the  aforesaid,  the  assump- 
tions and  Justifications  for  our  governmental 
policy  in  Vietnam  do  not  appear  to  have  sup- 
port, either  in  law  or  in  fafct.  The  conduct 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  Vietnam  appears 
plainly  to  violate  the  ternls  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  and  to  repudiate  acdemn  pledges  to 
"refrain  from  the  ttu-eat  or  the  use  of  force" 
to  disturb  the  Geneva  Acccwtte. 

Moreover,  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  the 
southeast  Asian  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
would  appear  to  Justify  tine  conduct  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  Vietnam.  The  8EATO 
Treaty  was  signed  in  Manila  some  7  weeks 
after  the  signing  of  the  Gteneva  Agreement 
on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  in  Vietnam. 
The  SEATO  Treaty  became  effective  in  Feb- 
ruary 1965,  following  the  fpeaty  ratification 
by  eight  member  states — ttie  United  States, 
Prance,  Great  Britain,  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, Thailand,  PakisUn,  apd  the  Philippine 
Islands.  I 

By  the  preamble  and  by  article  I  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  the  parties  acceded  to  the 
principles  and  supremacy  Of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  in  accordance  with  article  103 
thereof,  which  It  will  be  recalled,  provides  as 
follows :  , 

"In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the 
obligations  of  the  membert  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  present  charter  and  their 
obligations  under  any  other  international 
agreement,  their  obligatloniB  under  the  pres- 
ent charter  shall  prevail." 

The  supremacy  of  this  provision  was  ex- 
pressly reiterated  by  the  eight  SEATO  na- 
tions under  article  VI  ot  said  treaty,  in 
wtiich  each  solemnly  agreed  that  the  SEATO 
Treaty : 

"•  •  •  does  not  affect  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  any  of  the  parties  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Naitlons.  or  the  re- 
sponsibility of   the  United  Nations  for  the 


slons,"  a  documentary  history,  1946-1956 
(Ithaca.  NY.)  1966,  pp.  22(|-228;  and  Donald 
Lancaster.  "The  Emancipation  of  Prench 
Indo-Chlna"  (Oxford,  1961),  pp.  870-372.) 

"Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  "Mandate  for 
Change:  The  White  House  Years,  1963-1956" 
(London,  1963) ,  p.  873. 


maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity." 

The  key  provisions  of  the  SEATO  Treaty 
are  to  be  found  In  article  IV.  Paragraph  1 
thereof  permits  the  use  of  force  by  one  or 
more  member  states  only  In  the  event  of 
"aggression  by  means  of  armed  attack."  But 
where  the  integrity  or  inviolability  of  any 
territory  covered  by  the  treaty  Is  threat- 
ened "by  other  than  armed  attack"  or  "by 
any  fact  or  situation  which  might  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  area,"  then,  paragraph  2  of 
article  IV  requires,  as  a  prerequisite  to  inter- 
vention, that  "the  parties  shall  consult  im- 
mediately In  order  to  agree  on  the  measures 
to  be  taken.   •   •   •" 

The  consent  of  all  eight  SEATO  nations 
was  originally  required  before  any  military 
action  under  article  IV  could  be  undertaken 
by  any  of  them  (New  York  Times,  May  28. 
1962) .  Later,  this  rule  was  modified  so  that 
action  could  be  undertaken  if  there  was  no 
dissenting  vote — i.e.,  an  abstention  would  not 
count  as  a  veto  (New  York  Times,  April  19, 
1964).  At  the  last  two  annual  meetings  of 
the  Ministerial  Council  of  SEATO,  France 
has  refused  to  support  a  communique  pledg- 
ing SEATO  backing  for  South  Vietnam 
against  the  Vietcong  (New  York  Times,  April 
16-16,  1964;  May  3-6,  1965;  see  also,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  May  3-4.  1965).  It  would 
appear  that  with  tbe  threat  of  a  Prench 
veto  a  formal  SEATO  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam has  not  been  sought  by  the  United 
States.  However,  even  if  there  had  been 
unanimity  among  the  SEATO  nations,  the 
provisions  of  article  63  of  chapter  VIII  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  will  still  prevail: 

"But  no  enforcement  action  shall  be  taken 
under  regional  arrangements  or  by  regional 
agencies  without  tbe  authorization  of  the 
Security  Council.  •  •  • 

Manifestly,  no  such  authorization  has  ever 
been  conferred,  either  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  or  by  the  General 
Assembly,  from  which  It  follows  that  Ameri- 
can action  in  Vietnam  clearly  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  reference  to  SEATO. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  remains  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  our  right  to 
Intervene  is  circumscribed  by  the  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  As  members 
of  SEATO.  our  right  to  Intervene  is  limited, 
both  by  the  requirement  for  unanimity 
among  all  of  the  eight  treaty  nations  and, 
In  addition,  by  tbe  superseding  requirement 
of  article  53  of  chapter  VIII  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  prohibiting  any  enforce- 
ment action  under  a  regional  arrangement 
without  the  authority  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Our  justification  for  acting  contrary  to 
our  solemn  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  appears  tenuous  and  in- 
substantial. Tbe  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  simply  acted  as  its 
own  Judge  of  its  own  Interests  in  patent  dis- 
regard of  the  fimdamental  law  embodied  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

in CONSTITimONAL    ASPECTS    OF    CNrTED 

STATES    INTERVENTION    IN    VIETNAM 

This  disregard  of  the  rules  of  the  charter. 
Inherent  in  U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam, 
Is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  such  Inter- 
vention is  also  violative  of  our  own  Consti- 
tution. Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
prior  to  the  President's  "Report  to  the  Nation 
Following  a  Review  of  U.S.  Policy  In  Viet- 
nam" °*  (set  out  at  his  news  conference  on 
July  28,  1965),  as  to  whether  US.  action  In 
Vietnam  constituted  the  conduct  of  a  war, 
tbe   President   In   that   report   made   It   ex- 


'•  Presidential  Documents,  vol.  1,  No.  1 
(Aug.  2.  1966),  pp.  15-19.  See  also  State  De- 
partment bulletin,  April  26,  1966,  p.  606; 
State  Dep>artment  bulletin.  May  24.  1966,  pas- 
sim; State  Department  bulletin.  May  31, 
1965,  p.  838,  Krock,  "By  Any  Other  Name, 
It's  StUl  War,"  New  York  Times,  June  10, 
1966. 


pllcltiy  clear  that  "this  Is  really  war,"  noting 
that  "our  fighting  strength"  was  being  raised 
from  75,000  to  126,000  "almost  immediately" 
and  that  "additional  forces  will  be  needed 
later,  and  they  will  be  sent  as  requested." 
Can  the  President's  conduct  be  squared  with 
our  Constitution  (apart  from  the  obligations 
Imposed  upon  member  states  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter)  ? 

It  is  the  genitis  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem that  ours  is  a  government  of  checks  smd 
balances.  A  dangerous  concentration  of  pow- 
er Is  avoided  by  the  separation — In  Articles 
I,  II,  and  ni  of  the  Constitution — of  the  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  Judicial  powers.  The 
doctrine  of  "separation  of  powers"  Is  funda- 
mental to,  and  Is  one  of  the  "great  structural 
principles  of  the  American  constitutional 
sjrstem."  »  The  Supreme  Court  has  recenOy 
characterized  this  "separation  of  powers"  as 
"a  bulwark  against  tyranny,"  United  States 
V.  Brown  —  U.S.  — ,  33  Law  Week  4603  (June 
7,  1965).  The  Supreme  Court  bad  earlier 
said: 

"The  power  to  make  the  necessary  laws  Is 
in  Congress;  the  power  to  execute  in  the  Pres- 
ident. Both  powers  imply  many  subordi- 
nate powers.  Each  includes  all  authority 
essential  to  its  due  exercise.  But  neither  can 
the  President,  in  war  more  than  In  peace, 
intrude  upon  the  proper  authority  of  Cofl- 
gress,  nor  Congress  upon  the  proper  author- 
ity of  the  President."  Ex  pcute  MllUgan,  4 
Wall  2,  139  (1866). 

Classically  stated  by  Blackstone  **  and  de- 
rived from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Polyblus,  Cicero, 
Machlavelll,  Harrington,  Locke,  and  Montes- 
quieu,-"^ this  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  was  deliberately  carried  over  by  the 
Pramers  Into  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
For,  contrary  to  widely  held  assumptions,  the 
power  to  make  and  conduct  foreign  policy 
is  not  vested  exclusively  in  tbe  President,  but 
Is  divided  between  him  and  Congress,  with 
each  endowed  with  complementary,  but  sepa- 
rate »*  powers  and  responsibilities.^ 

Thus,  In  making  and  carrying  out  general 
foreign  policy.  Article  n.  Section  2  requires 
the  President  to  have  the  "Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
cur." And  the  President  also  requires  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  "appoint 
Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and 
Consuls." 

When  statecraft  falls  and  the  question  be- 
comes the  ultimate  one  of  war  or  peace,  the 
Constitution  Imposes  a  tight  rein  upon  the 
President.  His  participation  ends  at  the 
threshold  of  the  decision  whether  or  not  to 


"Corwln,  "The  President:  Office  and 
Powers"  (New  York,  1967).  p.  9. 

°*  Blackstone,  "Commentaries  on  the  Law 
of  England,"  146  (7th  ed.  1776). 

-'^  Cf .,  Sharp.  The  Classical  American  Doc- 
trine of  "Separation  of  Powers,"  2  U.  of  Chi. 
L.  Rev.  385  (1936). 

^"One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the 
Institutional  philosophic  history  of  the 
United  States  (is)  that  the  legislative-execu- 
tive quarrels  during  the  colonial  period  con- 
vinced tbe  colonists  of  the  desirability  of  a 
separation  of  powers  rather  than  a  union 
of  powCTS."  Wright  "Consensus  and  Con- 
tinuity," p.  17  (Boston,  1958). 

"Tbe  doctrine  of  separated  powers  Is  im- 
plemented by  a  number  of  constitutional 
provisions,  some  of  which  entrust  certain 
Jobs  exclusively  to  certain  branches,  while 
others  say  that  a  given  task  is  not  to  be 
performed  by  a  given  branch."  United 
States  v.-  Brown,  supra — U.S.,  33  Law  Week, 
at  p.  4605. 

"  Story,  "Commentaries  on  tbe  Constitu- 
tion" (Boston,  1833) .  passim,  Dahl,  "Congress 
and  Foreign  Policy"  (New  Haven,  Conn., 
1950);  Robinson,  "Congress  and  Foreign  Pol- 
icy-Maklng:  A  Study  In  Legislative  Influence 
and  Initiative"  (lU.  1962). 
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<l«cUr«  war.  Under  Article  I,  Section  B. 
OUuM  11.  that  power  le  confided  exclusively 
to  tbe  OaagrMe.*  Tbere  la  no  mention  of 
the  Preeideat  In  connection  wltb  the  power 
to  "decUr*  w»r."  Under  the  Conatltutlon. 
Congieee  •loci*  miut  make  thia  decision. 
The  ClAuae  do—  noi  reed  "on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President,"  nor  that  the  "Pres- 
ident with  adrloe  and  consent  of  Congress 
may  declare  war."  As  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Orafton  Rogers  has 
observed:  "Tlxe  omission  Is  significant. 
There  was  to  be  no  war  unless  Congress  took 
the  Initiative."  Rogers.  "World  Policing 
and  The  Constitution,"  p.  21  (Boston.  1945). 

"Nothing  In  our  Constitution  Is  plainer 
than  that  declaration  of  war  Is  entrusted 
only  to  Congreu."  Youngstotcn  Sheet  and 
Tube  Compmny  ▼.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  679,  043 
(1953)  (Jackson.  J). 

That  the  President  lacks  constitutional 
power  to  make  war  Is  underscored  by  the 
historic  statement  made  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  on  the  night  of  April  3,  1917. 
when  he  addressed  the  Congress  In  a  Joint 
session: 

"I  have  called  the  Congress  into  extraor- 
dinary session  because  there  are  serious, 
very  serious  choices  of  policy  to  be  made, 
and  made  Immediately,  which  It  was  neither 
right  nor  constitutionally  permissible  that 
I  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing." " 

President  Pranklln  Roosevelt  also  heeded 
his  constitutional  responsibilities  and  was 
also  mindful  and  sensitive  of  the  consti- 
tutional limitations  applicable  to  the  Presi- 
dent when,  before  a  Joint  seeslon  of  the  Con- 
gress on  December  7.  1941,  be  requested  the 
Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war  following 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  decision  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
declaring  war  exclusively  in  Congress  as  the 
direct  representative  of  the  people,  and  not 
even  to  provide  for  the  President's  partici- 
pation in  that  decision  was  a  most  deliber- 
ate one  by  the  Pramers. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  had  been 
urged  to  rest  the  power  to  declare  war,  the 
"last  resort  of  sovereigns,  ultima  ratio 
regum,"  in  the  executive,  or,  alternatively.  In 
the  Senate.  3  Story,  "Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,"  par,  1186.  The  arguments 
were  made  that  "large  bodies  necessarily 
move  slowly"  and  "despatch,  secrecy,  and 
vigor  are  often  indispensable,  and  always 
useful  toward  success. "   Story,  ibid. 

When  the  issue  was  debated  at  the  Con- 
Tentlon,  Mr.  Oerry  stated  that  he  "never  ex- 
pected to  hear  in  a  republic  a  motion  to  em- 
power the  Executive  alone  to  declare  war." 
Madison  and  Oerry  "moved  to  insert  'declare,' 
striking  out  'make'  war:  leaving  to  the  Kx- 
ecutive  the  power  to  repel  sudden  atucks." 


"  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  11  of  the  Con- 
stitution reads: 

"The  Congresa  shall  have  the  power: 
•  •  •  •  • 

"1.  To  declare  war.  grant  letters  of  mar- 
que and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning 
captives  on  land  and  water." 
u  President  Wilson  went  on  to  say : 
"With  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemn  and 
even  tragical  character  of  the  step  I  am  tak- 
ing and  of  the  grave  responsibilities  which 
It  involves,  but  in  unhesitating  obedience  to 
what  I  deem  my  constitutional  duty,  I  ad- 
vise that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent 
course  of  the  Imperial  Oerman  Government 
to  be  In  fact  nothing  leas  than  war  against 
the  Oovernment  and  pec^le  of  the  United 
States;  that  it  formally  accept  the  status  ot 
belligerent  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon 
It:  and  that  it  take  Immediate  steps  not  cMily 
to  put  th«  ooxintry  in  a  more  thorough  state 
of  defense  but  also  to  exert  all  lU  power  and 
employ  all  Its  resources  to  bring  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  Oerman  Empire  to  terms  and 
end  the  war.' 


"nie  motion  carried,  l^rrmnd  ed.,  "Records 
of  the  Federal  Convention"  (New  Baven, 
1911).n.pp.  818-S19.>* 

Nowhere  in  the  debates  is  there  support 
for  the  view  that  the  President  can  wage  a 
war  or  "commit"  our  Nation  to  the  waging 
of  a  war.  On  the  contrary,  warmaklng  was 
to  be  a  purely  legislation  prerogative.  The 
only  use  of  force  without  a  declaration  of 
war  that  was  contemplated  as  the  debates 
clearly  show,  was  'to  repel  sudden  attacks."  " 

These  constitutional  provisions  that  only 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare  war 
and  that  Congress  has  the  sole  reeponslbility 
to  raise  and  support  the  armies,  to  provide 
for  a  navy,  and  to  impose  the  taxes  to  provide 
the  funds  to  carry  on  a  war,  refiected  a  pro- 
found dlstriist  of  executive  authcn-ity  and  a 
corresponding  reliance  upon  the  legislature 
as  the  Instrument  for  the  decisionmaking  In 
this  vital  area.  Bemls.  "The  Diplomacy  of 
the  American  Revolution"  (New  York,  1936). 
pp.  39-35. 

These  provisions  reflected  things  painfully 
learned  diu-lng  the  early  colonial  period, 
when  every  major  European  war  had  its 
counterpart  on  the  American  frontiers.  The 
Colonies  were  therefore  determined  to  end 
the  imperial  authority  to  decide  for  them 
what  wars  they  should  enter  and  what  the 
outcome  of  those  wars  should  be.  Savelle, 
"The  American  Balance  of  Power,  and  the 
European  Diplomacy  1713-78,"  in  Morris  ed., 
"The  Bra  of  the  American  Revolution"  (New 
York.  1039) ,  pp.  140-169. 

The  Convention  was  not  only  determined 
to  deny  warmaklng  power  to  the  President, 
but  was  also  unwilling  to  entrust  it  to  the 
Senate  alone.  To  assure  the  fullest  consid- 
eration, the  Pramers  therefore  provided  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  larger  and 
more  representative  than  the  Senate,  should 
also  be  brought  In  to  decide  this  vital  ques- 
tion. The  action  and  decision  of  the  whole 
Congress  were  therefore  constitutionally 
made  necessary  to  this  fateful  undertaking. 

"The  Constitution  says,  therefore,  In  effect, 
'Our  country  shall  not  t>e  committed  formally 
to  a  trial  of  force  with  another  nation,  our 
people  generally  sununoned  to  the  effort  and 
all  the  legal  consequences  to  people,  rights 
and  properly  Incurred  until  the  House,  Sen- 
ate   and    the    President    agree.'  "      Rogers. 


"The  Framers  concluded  and  provided 
that  "the  power  of  declaring  war  is  not  only 
the  highest  sovereign  prerogative;  but  that 
It  Is  In  its  own  nature  and  effects  so  critical 
and  calamitous,  that  It  requires  the  utmost 
deliberation,  and  the  successive  review  of  all 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  War,  In  its  best 
estate,  never  fails  to  impose  upon  the  people 
the  most  burdensome  taxes,  and  personal 
sufferings.  It  is  always  injurious  and  some- 
times subversive  of  the  great  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  agriculttiral  interests. 
Nay,  it  always  Involves  the  prosperity,  and 
not  infrequently  the  existence  of  a  nation. 
It  is  sometimes  fatal  to  public  liberty  itself, 
by  introducing  a  spirit  of  military  glory, 
which  Is  ready  to  follow,  wherever  a  succes- 
sive commander  will  lead;  and  in  a  republic 
whose  institutions  are  essentially  founded 
on  the  basis  of  peace,  there  Is  infinite  danger 
that  war  will  find  it  both  imbecile  in  de- 
fense, and  eager  for  contest.  Indeed,  the  his- 
tory of  republics  has  but  too  fatally  proved, 
that  they  are  too  ambitious  of  military  fame 
and  conquest,  and  too  easily  devoted  to  the 
TiewB  of  demagogs,  who  flatter  their  pride 
and  betray  their  Interests.  It  should  there- 
fore be  difllcult  in  a  republic  to  declare  war; 
but  not  to  make  peace."  Story  op.  dt., 
sec.  1160. 

*•  Manifestly  the  residuary  power  left  to  the 
President — "to  repel  sudden  attack"  con- 
templated attacks  on  the  country's  geo- 
graphical territory — not  "sudden  attacks"  in 
far-off  lands,  such  as  southeast  Asia.  Cf. 
Tonkin  Bay  Joint  resolution  of  Aug.  6-7, 
1964,  discussed  In  sec.  IV,  Infra. 


"World  Policing  and  the  Constitution"  (Bos- 
ton, 1946).  p.  85. 

Concededly  there  have  been  many  In- 
stances, when  the  President  has  sent  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  abroad  without  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress.**  These  have  ranged 
from  engagements  between  pirates  and 
American  ships  on  the  high  seas  to  the  dis- 
patch of  our  Armed  Forces  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

These  precedents  cannot  Justify  the  pres- 
ent actions  without  bringing  to  mind  Swift's 
comment  on  "precedents"  in  "Oulliver's 
Travels": 

"It  Is  a  maxim  sonong  these  lawyers,  that 
whatever  hath  been  done  before,  may  legally 
be  done  again;  and  therefore  they  take  spe- 
cial care  to  record  all  the  decisions  formerly 
made  against  common  Justice  and  the  gen- 
eral reason  of  mankind.  These,  under  the 
name  of  precedents,  they  produce  as  au- 
thorities to  Justify  the  most  iniquitous  opin- 
ions; and  the  Judges  never  fail  to  directing 
accordingly." 

Here  it  Is  important  to  distinguish  our 
country's  Involvement  In  the  Korean  war. 
For  the  United  States  fought  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  a 
definitive  resolution  of  the  Security  Council 
authorizing  and  directing  the  employment 
of  Armed  Forces  of  member  states,  so  that 
the  United  States  was  thus  performing  its 
solemn  obligations  undertaken  In  becoming 
a  signatory  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
a  treaty  which  is  the  "Supreme  Law  of  the 
Land."  But  in  the  Vietnamese  situation, 
there  has  been  no  authorization  by  the  Se- 
curity Council;  indeed  the  Security  Council 
has  not  even  been  seized  of  the  matter,  has 
not  been  requested  to  entertain  Jurisdiction 
of  the  present  conflict. 

It  is  therefore  unfortunately  vitally  neces- 
sary, although  trite,  to  recall  that  "the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  been  em- 
phatically termed  a  government  of  laws,  and 
not  of  men."  JIfarbury  v.  Madison.  1  Cr, 
137  (1803).  Under  a  government  of  laws, 
the  President  is  not  free  from  the  checks  ot 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  the 
President  is  not  free  to  assume  the  pow- 
ers entrusted  solely  to  the  Congress.  Ours 
Is  not  a  government  of  executive  su- 
premacy." 

Here  it  is  fitting  to  recall  that  on  May  6. 
1954.  at  a  time  when  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien 
Phu  was  imminent,  then  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson,  as  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate, 
at  a  Jefferson-Jackson  dinner,  criticised  the 
Eisenhower  administration  in  these  terms: 

"We  will  Insist  upon  clear  explanations  of 
the  policies  in  which  we  are  asked  to  co- 
operate. We  will  Insist  that  we  and  the 
American  people  be  treated  as  adults — that 
we   have   the  facts   without  sugar  coating. 

"The  function  of  Congress  is  not  simply 
to  appropriate  money  and  leave  the  problem 
of  national  security  at  that."  " 

A  New  York  Times  survey  (June  14,  1965) 
reports  widespread  "uneasiness"  over  the 
President's  foreign  policies:  that  the  Amer- 
ican academic  world  "is  intellectually  and 
emotionally  alienated  from  the  President,  to 


**  See  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
hearing,  "Situation  In  Cuba,"  87th  Cong..  2d 
seas.,  Sept.  17.  1963  (Washington,  O.P.O, 
1963),  pp.  83-87;  Rogers,  op.  cit.,  especially 
pp.  93-133. 

"  "With  all  Its  defects,  delays,  and  incon- 
veniences, men  have  discovered  no  technique 
for  long  preserving  free  government  except 
that  the  executive  be  under  the  law,  and 
that  the  law  be  made  by  parllamentaiV  de- 
liberations," Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  concurring 
In  Youngatoton  Sheet  and  Tube  Company  v. 
Sawyer,  supra.  343  U.S.  at  S65  (1953). 

**  Jaokaon,  "Bole  and  Problems  of  Congress 
with  Reference  to  Atomic  War,"  May  17,  1964. 
publication  No.  L-54-1S5,  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 
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whom  It  gavB  such  strong)  support  in  the 
election";  that  there  is  "Increasing — and 
mutual — hostility  between  the  President  and 
many  segments  of  the  prsas";  that  many 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  are  "restive 
and  unhappy  •  •  •  over  what  they  regard 
as  (the  President's]  high-banded  Dianner 
of  making  and  carrying  out  decisions  on 
foreign  affairs";  that  many  friendly  govern- 
ments abroad  "are  apprehensive  about  Mr. 
Johnson's  use  of  national  power";  that 
among  these  views  are  expressions  of  "dis- 
may," the  unreliability  of  CIA  and  FBI 
reports  which  the  President  accepted,  the 
lack  of  clear  policy,  tlie  disregard  of  "prin- 
ciples, support  or  advice." 

It  is  therefore  Imperative  that  Congress 
guard  zealously  against  any  executive  usur- 
pation of  its  exclusive  power  to  declare,  or 
to  decline  to  declare  war. 

President  Johnson  has  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  damaging  consequences  inherent 
in  the  violation  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
As  recently  as  August  21,  1985  the  President 
vetoed  a  $1.7  billion  military  construction 
bill,  calling  It  "repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." In  a  stern  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  described  certain  sectioxis  of  the 
bill  as  clear  violations  of  the  "separation  of 
powers";  warned  Congress  to  stop  meddling 
la  the  prerogatives  of  the  eiecutlve  branch 
(New  York  Times,  August  21,  1965,  p.  1). 
Yet  the  President  has  not  hesitated  to  in- 
trude upon  the  exclusive  |x>wer  vested  in 
Congress  to  declare  war. 

IV — CONcaXSS   HAS  KOT  DECLAkED  W*B  IN  VICT- 
tfMt;     ITS    JOINT    XKSOLUTIQKS    AEI    NEITHXB 

A  suBSTrruTE  roa  a  declaration  op  wab  nok 

DO   TRKT    MAKE   PaSSIOENT    JOHNSON'S    WAJI- 
MAKING  CONSTmrriONAI. 

Congress  has  not  declared  war  in  Vietnam 
and  the  President  does  not  claim  that  any 
declaration  of  war  supports  his  actions  in 
Vietnam.  In  fact,  the  President  is  reported 
to  be  extremely  reluctant  t»  ask  Congress 
directly  to  declare  war.*^  Instead,  the  Presi- 
dent is  reported  (New  York  Times,  June  19, 
1965.  p.  10)  to  believe  that  authority  for  bis 
actions  may  be  Inferred  or  extracted  from 
the  Tonkin  Bay  Joint  Resolution  of  August 
6-7.  1964  (H.J.  Res.  1145;  Public  Law  88-408, 
78  Stat.  384,  88th  Cong.,,  2d  sess.)  and 
the  Joint  Resolution  of  May  7,  1965  (H.J. 
Res.  447;  Public  Law  89-18;  78  Stat.  109,  89th 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.)  making  a  twpplementai  ap- 
propriation to  the  Defense  Department  for 
the  Vietnam  operations. 

The  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  is  not  a  decU- 
ration  of  war.  At  most.  It  la  an  ultimatum — 
if  that.  It  "approves  and  supports  the  de- 
termination of  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  to  take  all  neceemry  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  afgalnst  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression."  It  goes  on  to  express  the  view 
that  "the  maintenance  ot  international 
peace  and  security  In  southeast  Asia  'is  vital' 
to  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States"  and  declares  the  readiness  of  the 
United  States  to  take  all  necessary  steps.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  forces,  to  assist 
any  member  or  protocol  SEATO  state  to  de- 
fend its  freedom.  The  resdhition,  however, 
provides  that  all  such  steps  shall  be  "con- 
sonant with  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  accordance  with  its  obllgatlona 
under  the  Southeast  Asia  CtailecUve  Defense 
Treaty." 

It  is  clear  that  Congressmen  who  voted  for 
the  TcMikln  Bay  Joint  Resolution  were  not 
voting  a  declaration  of  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
resolution  does  not  mention  North  Vietnam 
nor  China;  indeed  it  does  not  even  mention 
Vietnam.  It  was  "passed  in  the  fever  of  in- 
dignation that  foUowed  reported  attacks  by 
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"  WaU  Street  Journal.  Jute  17,  1BA5,  "The 
United  States  May  Become  More  Candid  on 
Rising  Land-War  Involvement, "  pp,  1,  1«. 
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North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  against  U.S. 
fleet  unite  in  Tonkin  Bay."  Congbessionai. 
RBCoao,  volume  111,  part  10,  page  12990. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Congress  thought 
or  understood  that  it  was  declaring  war.  It 
took  no  contemporaneous  action  which  would 
have  Implemented  a  declaration  of  war.  And 
the  remarks  of  several  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  during  and  since  the  debate  on 
the  resolution  reinforce  the  conclusion  that 
the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  was  not  regarded 
as  a  declaration  of  war.  Congress  manifestly 
cannot  delegate  to  the  President  its  exclusive 
power  to  declare  war;  and  even  under  the 
specific  terms  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution, 
the  President's  actions  neither  conform  nor 
are  consonant  with  the  Constitution — and, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  earlier  analysis,  the 
President's  actions  are  not  consonant  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  nor  with 
the  SEATO  Treaty. 

In  passing  the  May  7,  1965,  resolution,  au- 
thorizing a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Vietnam  operations,  Congress  was  con- 
fronted with  a  fait  accompli  which  se- 
verely circumscribed  Its  action.  Its  constitu- 
tional check  on  the  will  or  errors  of  the 
Executive  was  by  the  President's  message,  re- 
duced to  its  power  of  the  purse.  Such  a  cir- 
cumscription will  not  necessarily  prevent  un- 
wise or  unpopular  decisions  or  allow  for  the 
exercise  of  the  full  discretion  which  the 
Constitution  Intended  Congress  to  have,  and 
for  it  alone  to  exercise.  Nevertheless,  a  reso- 
Ivttlon  authorizing  an  appropriation  does  not 
constitute  a  declaration  of  war,  nor  can  It 
constitutionally  authorize  the  President  to 
wage  an  undeclared  war. 

The  presidential  assumption  of  powers 
vested  exclusively  In  the  Congress  concern 
aiTogations  of  power  which  convert  republi- 
can institutions,  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  and  securing  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen.  Into  a  government  of  executive  su- 
premacy. If  the  Constitution  has  such  elas- 
tic, evanescent  character  the  provisions  for 
its  amendment  are  entirely  useless;  presl- 
dentlally-determined  expediency  would  be- 
come then  the  standard  of  constitutional 
construction. 

Under  the  rule  of  law,  compliance  with 
the  forms  and  procedures  of  the  law  are  as 
imperative  as  oompllanoe  with  the  substance 
of  the  law.  A  lynching  is  a  totally  inade- 
quate substitute  for  a  trial,  regardless  of  the 
guilt  of  the  victim.  What  Mr.  JusUoe  Frank- 
furter wrote  in  another  context  is  equally 
applicable  here:  "The  history  of  liberty  haa 
largely  been  the  history  of  observance  of 
procedural  aafeguarda."  McNabb  v.  United 
States,  318  U.S.  332,  347.  (1C47). 

Under  our  system,  constitutional  powers 
must  be  exercised  in  a  constitutional  man- 
ner by  constitutionally  established  Institu- 
tions. Disregard  of  fundamentals  In  an  area 
concerning  the  highest  sovereign  prerogative 
affecting  the  very  lives  and  fortunes  of  Its 
citizens  in  the  Interest  of  a  short  term  ex- 
pediency undermines  "  'constitutional  moral- 
ity' to  such  an  extent  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  order  Itself  Is  endangered."  Fried- 
rich.  "The  Philosophy  of  Law  In  Historical 
Perspective,"  p.  216  (Chicago,  1963). 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  overemphasized  that 
even  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress 
would  not  negate  the  violations  of  our  ob- 
ligations assumed  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  or  negate  the  violations  of  interna- 
tional law  inherent  In  United  States  Inter- 
vention In  Vietnam. 

Conclusion 

A  learned  authority  In  International  af- 
fairs has  stated: 

"Bluntly,  all  the  rules  about  intervention 
are  meaningless  if  every  nation  can  decide 
for  itself  which  governments  are  legitimate 
and  how  to  characteriee  particular  limited 
ccMiflict.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  continue 
a  situation  in  which  the  legality  of  Inter- 
vention will  often  depend  upon  which  side 
of  the  fence  you  are  on,  and  In  which,  there- 


fore, our  policy  becomes  one  of  countering 
force  with  force,  we  must  be  willing  to  refer 
questions  of  recognition  (l.e.,  legitimacy  of 
the  government  involved)  and  characteri- 
zation of  a  disorder  (I.e.,  whether  an  armed 
attack  from  abroad  or  a  civil  war)  to  some 
authority  other  than  ourselves.  The  United 
Nations  is  the  most  likely  candidate  for  the 
role."  " 

The  United  States  has  not  observed  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  its  treaty  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  action  taken  In  Vietnam. 
Wforld  order  and  peace  depend  on  the  will- 
ingness of  nations  to  respect  Interna  ttonal 
law  and  the  rights  of  other  nations.  The 
United  Nations  is  a  sjrmbol  of  the  rejection 
of  fatal  policies  which  led  to  World  War  U. 
and  an  acceptance  by  the  peoples  of  the 
world  of  the  principles  of  collective  security, 
and  the  avoidance  of  war  and  the  use  of 
armed  forces  In  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  nations.  The  United  Nations  was 
intended  to  Insure  the  preservatlcm  of  inter- 
national peace,  security,  and  Justice,  through 
niles  of  law,  binding  upon  all  member  na- 
tions. The  fundamental  condition  for  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  United  Nations 
is  the  observance  on  the  part  of  all  signatory 
naUona  of  the  obligations  assumed  under 
the  charter.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  awe- 
some potential  of  a  third  world  war  be 
prevented. 

We  have  concluded  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment U  in  violation  of  Its  treaty  obligations 
under  the  VJS.  Charter.  We  urge  upon  the 
Government  that  all  steps  be  Immediately 
taken  to  undo  this  Illegality  by  an  Immedi- 
ate return  to  an  observance  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  provision  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

This  is  a  solemn  hour  in  history.  We  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  history  to  return  to  the 
high  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations — to  honor  the  pledges  we  solenuUy 
assumed — to  aetUe  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means — to  refrain  in  interiuitional 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 

At  this  fateful  hour,  we  do  well  to  recall 
the  prophetic  dream  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  the  architect  of  the  United  Na- 
Uons,  who  upon  his  return  from  the  Yalta 
Conference  in  his  last  addrees  to  the  Oon- 
gress  in  March  1945,  said: 

"The  Crimea  Conference  •  •  •  ought  to 
spell  the  end  of  the  system  of  unilateral 
action,  the  exclusive  alliances,  the  spheres 
of  Influence,  the  balances  of  power,  and  all 
the  other  expedients  that  have  been  tried  for 
centuries — and  have  always  failed.  We  pro- 
pose to  substitute  for  all  these,  a  universal 
organisation  In  whidi  all  peace-loving  na- 
tions will  finally  have  a  chance  to  Join." 

Should  we  not,  20  years  after  President 
Roosevelt's  hopeful  dream — 20  years  alter 
the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age  with  the  awe- 
some potentiality  of  incineration  of  our 
planet  and  the  annihilation  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  the  culture  of  mlllenla — should  we 
not  "spell  the  end  of  the  system  of  unilateral 
action  •  •  •  that  has  been  tried  for  cen- 
turies— and  has  always  failed"? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  meas- 
ure before  the  Senate  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  supplemental  de- 
fense funds  required  by  our  forces  in 
Vietnam.  I  shall  vote  for  the  measure 
for  what  it  is — an  authorization  to  fund 
urgent  military  requirements.  And  I 
shall  vote  to  table  the  amendm£nt  to  re- 
peal the  so-called  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion of  1964. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  days 
about  the  implications  of  our  votes  for 


"  Roger  Fisher,  profeaaor  of  law  at  Harvard 
University ,  "Intervention:  Three  Problema 
of  PoUcy  and  Law"  found  In  Kaeaj*  on  mter- 
ventton.  a  pubUcaOon  of  the  Uarahoti  Center 
for  Education  in  National  Security,  Ohio 
State  University  Press,  pp.  19-20. 
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or  against  tills  or  that  proposition  bear- 
ing upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  been  reminded  that 
the  Senate  approved  ratification  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
in  1955  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1,  and  adopted 
the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  2.  And  it  has  been  suggested  that, 
by  these  acts,  the  Senate  conferred  upon 
the  President  complete  discretion  to  deal 
with  southeast  Asia  as  he  may  see  fit. 

I  do  not  so  regard  my  votes  for  the 
SEATO  treaty  and  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution. Nor  do  I  feel  that,  by  now  voting 
against  repeal  of  the  resolution  and  for 
this  authorization  bill,  I  am  abdicating 
my  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  maintain  a  vigilant  watch 
over  the  course  of  this  Nation's  policies 
In  southeast  Asia  in  the  months  ahead. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  when  we 
adopted  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution,  we 
were  giving  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the 
President  in  his  handling  of  a  particu- 
lar situation.  To  repeal  that  resolution 
today  would  make  no  sense  unless  one 
feels,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  may  feel, 
that  it  is  time  for  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  the  President.  That  is  not  my  view, 
and  that  is  why  I  shall  vote  to  table  the 
amendment. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  administration 
Is  sincere  in  its  purpose  to  avoid  an  esca- 
lation that  would  lead  to  a  general  war 
in  the  Far  East  and  in  its  conviction  that 
our  objectives  can  be  attained  without 
that  happening. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  continuing  and  continuous  re- 
sponsibility to  satisfy  ourselves  that  our 
policies  make  sense  and  should  be  sup- 
ported. And  I  believe  that  the  President 
has  a  similar  responsibility  to  Congress 
and  to  the  people  to  keep  us  fully  in- 
formed at  all  times. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  motion  and  ask  that 
It  be  read.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  LxGisLATrvK  CleiUC.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  MANsniLol  pro- 
poses as  follows: 

I  hereby  move  to  table  the  pending  amend- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
|Mr.  Mo«SE|  to  the  pending  bill,  S.2701.  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  during  th« 
lUcal  year  1966  for  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft, mlaslles.  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
oombat  vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Bir.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Bixwsm]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  ChuicbI   and  the  Senator 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattscheI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  M  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  BRrwsTKRi  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  LauschkI  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  92, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 


|No.41Leg.] 

TEAS— 93 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Allott 

Harden 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

BarUett 

HUl 

Neuberger 

Baas 

Holland 

Paatore 

Bsyh 

Hruaka 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bible 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Javlu 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  K.C. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RlblcoS 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Robertson 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

RuswU,  B.C. 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Ruseeil.  Oa. 

Cose 

UMig,  Mo. 

SaltonsrtaU 

Clark 

Loog,  La. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Btagnuaon 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Ciirtls 

McClellan 

Smith 

Dlrkaen 

McOee 

Sparkman 

IVxId 

McOovem 

Stennis 

Domlnlck 

Bfclntyre 

Symington 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

EUender 

MiUer 

Tower 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Fannin 

Monroney 

Williams,  N  J. 

Fong 

Montoya 

Williams.  Del. 

Gore 

Morton 

Yar  borough 

Hnrris 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Mundt 

NAYS— 6 

Fiilbright 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

Monte 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Brewster  Church  Lauache 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Chair 
wishes  to  aimounce  the  following  ap- 
pointments: 
BOARD  or  varroBS  to  thk  ab  force  academy 

Pursuant  to  Section  9355  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
Senators  McGbe,  Moss,  and  Allott  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

BOARD    or    VTSrrORS    TO    THE    COAST    GUARD 
ACADEMY 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  207  of  the  81st 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

BOARD    OF    VUrrORS    TO    THE    MILTTARY    ACADEMY 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  1028  of  the 
84th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  Sen- 
ators Ellknder,  Robertson,  and  Murphy 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 
BOARp  or  visrroRS  to  the  merchant  marine 

ACADEMY 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  301  of  the 
78th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 


BOARD  or  vurroRS  to  the  naval  academy 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  1028  of  the 
84th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  Sen- 
ators Holland,  Bible,  and  Boccs  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON      RXDt7CTTON     Or     MON- 
XBSENTIAI.     FEDERAL     EXPENDmntES 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  250  of  the  77th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  Senator 
Clinton  Anderson  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  retirement  from 
the  Senate  of  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY     UNION,     CANBERRA, 
AUSTRALIA 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  170  of  the  74th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  attend  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  Canberra,  Aus- 
tralia, April  11-16,  1966;  Senators  Tal- 
madge, Yarborough,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Scott,  Hruska,  and  Simpson. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MILITARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2791)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  is 
about  to  propose  an  amendment.  I 
understand  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
speak  on  it  very  long.  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee may  have  a  few  words  In  answer. 

It  will  be  my  intention  then  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening].  I  would 
anticipate  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  I  can  guarantee  that  there  will 
be. 

I  suggest  that  all  Members  stay  close 
to  the  floor  as  possible. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  481  to  S.  2791, 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

On  page  3,  after  line  8.  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  302.  D\irlng  any  period  that  any 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  is  engaged 
In  armed  conflict  or  hostilities  In  southeast 
Asia,  no  person  who  Is  a  member  of  that 
armed  force  serving  on  active  duty  by  virtue 
of  Involuntary  induction  under  the  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  and  Service  Act  shall 
be  assigned  to  perform  duty  In  such  area, 
unless  ( 1 )  such  person  volunteers  for  service 
In  such  area,  or  (2)  the  Congress  hereafter 
authorizes  by  law  the  assignment  to  duty  in 
southeast  Asia  of  persons  Involuntarily  in- 
ducted Into  such  armed  forces." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  merely  pro- 
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vide  that  draftees  should  not  be  sent  to 
southeast  Asia  to  combat  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress. 

It  does  not  provide,  as  some  columnists 
have  mistakenly  reported,  that  they  shall 
not  go.  It  provides  that  Congress  must 
approve. 

There  are  two  objectltes.  Congress 
should  be  further  Included  in  oiu*  pro- 
ceedings. There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion in  the  last  few  days  and  months  on 
the  degree  of  participatloni  of  the  Con- 
gress In  some  Important  measures.  This 
would  be  one  way  for  Congress  to  partici- 
pate and  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

"Hie  history  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  that  last  August  when  I  was 
visiting  in  the  White  House  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who  had  invited  me  to 
come  there  and  express  my  views  or 
opposition  to  our  policy  in  southeast 
Asia,  I  told  him  that  I  was  planning 
that  afternoon  to  introduce  this  amend- 
atory legislation. 

The  President  asked  me  very  indst- 
ently  not  to  do  it.  Then  he  said,  "If  w« 
are  not  out  of  there  by  January,  you  can 
do  anything  you  please." 

The  President  hoped  and  assumed  we 
would  be  out  of  warfare  by  the  next  Jan- 
uary. We  are  now  in  Maixii  and  the  war 
has  been  greatly  escalated. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  offer  this 
amendment  is  that  I  feel  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  those  who  are  perma- 
nently in  the  Armed  Fonoes,  those  who 
enlisted  and  are  serving  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  Military  Establishment,  and 
these  young  men  who  are  being  snatched 
from  their  homes  and  bedng  sent  there, 
often  to  die. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  only  last 
Saturday,  a  front  page  story  in  the  New 
York  Times  brought  out  the  problem  that 
for  the  year  1965,  96,000  members  of  the 
South  Vietnam  force  had  deserted.  That 
is  about  one -half  the  number  of  the  200,- 
000  men  we  have  sent  there. 

While  they  are  brought  to  fight  down 
there,  a  number  half  as  great  as  those 
we  have  sent  have  already  deserted. 

Yet,  we  propose  to  send  our  young  men 
there,  to  snatch  them  from  their  educa- 
tion, their  homes,  their  incipient  careers, 
and  send  them  there  to  4tht  and  some- 
times die. 

Congress  should  have  an  ojMJortunity 
to  go  on  record  to  say  that  it  approves. 

On  this  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  withhold  this 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays?  I  guar- 
antee that  we  shall  get  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion  to  table. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thaiak  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  merely  wish  to  say  that  this  inno- 
cent-sounding time  bomb  would  abso- 
lutely destroy  our  Armed  Forces,  if  it 
should  be  agreed  to.  It  would  reqxiire 
that  every  imit  from  the  squad  level  up 
be  culled  to  determine  who  was  eligible 
to  go  to  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  it  would  stop  the  rush  of 
volunteering  for  the  Armed  Forces  that 
is  now  underway. 

The  Army  Is  the  only  service  that  ac- 
Quires  inductees  through  selective  serv- 


ice. Every  young  man  who  Is  liable  for 
service  may  volunteer  for  induction 
under  selective  service,  but  under  the 
proposed  amendment  he  could  no  longer 
be  sent  to  South  Vietnam.  Also,  the 
forces  that  are  now  in  Vietnam  would  be 
left  there  without  much  hope  of  relief, 
because  the  men  needed  for  relief  would 
be  presenting  themselves  for  induction 
and  thus  could  not  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

Today  the  Armed  Forces  are  getting 
about  three  or  four  men  by  voluntary 
enlistment  for  every  one  who  is  Inducted 
through  selective  service,  because  so 
many  boys  prefer  to  to  enlist  in  the  serv- 
ice of  their  choice. 

The  Navy  does  not  need  to  use  the 
draft,  because  as  long  as  selective  service 
is  breathing  down  the  necks  of  all  eligi- 
ble men,  many  of  them  volunteer  for  the 
Navy. 

The  Marine  Corps  hes  a  peculiar  at- 
traction that  makes  it  unnecessary  for 
the  Marine  Corps  to  draft  now,  even 
though  they  are  substantially  involved 
in  combat  operations. 

This  proposal  would  set  up  an  entirely 
new  standard  in  the  middle  of  the  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam.  More  than  33,000  young 
men  who  were  chosen  through  selective 
service  are  in  Vietnam  at  this  very 
moment.  They  would  probably  have  to 
remain  there  without  relief  If  this 
amendment  were  adopted.  I  think  there 
would  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  draft  eligibles  that  volimteer  for  in- 
duction so  that  they  would  be  ineligible  to 
serve  in  Vietnam.  It  would  deplete  every 
unit  in  training  in  the  United  States 
today.  They  would  all  have  to  be  re- 
formed, if  the  draftees  were  pulled  out. 

This  proposal  would  be  unfair  to  those 
who  have  volunteered  and  who  have  been 
sent  overseas,  because  no  one  coming 
on  active  duty  through  selective  service 
could  be  sent  to  help  them. 

France  tried  this  proposal  when  she 
was  fighting  in  southeast  Asia.  Under 
Pi-ench  law,  no  conscript  could  be  sent  to 
Vietnam  without  his  consent.  I  have 
been  told  the  French  people  came  to  look 
upon  those  fighting  in  southeast  Asia  as 
mercenaries  and  that  the  public  there- 
fore tended  to  be  indifferent  about  their 
fate. 

It  was  necessary  to  send  German  boys 
who  were  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  a 
couple  of  regiments  of  Moroccans.  Also, 
I  believe  several  regiments  of  Thais  were 
sent  in  after  the  fighting  started. 

We  Itnow  the  results  of  that  system. 

We  are  getting  along  well  under  our 
present  system.  We  are  getting  three, 
four,  or  five  volunteers  for  every  yoimg 
man  who  is  drafted  under  the  present 
selective  service  law. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  if  we 
erect  this  shelter  for  inductees,  voluntary 
enlistments  would  be  adversely  affected. 
Enlistments  would  not  end,  of  course; 
some  persons  would  always  be  adven- 
turesome and  wuilng  to  serve.  But  such 
a  restriction  would  disorganize,  if  not 
destroy,  the  military  strength  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  not 
the  amendment  discriminate  in  two 
ways?  First,  would  it  not  discriminate 
In  favor  of  those  who  did  not  volunteer 
to  serve  their  country  and  against  those 
who  volxmteered  to  serve  their  country? 
Second,  would  It  not  destroy  the  morale 
of  the  men  who  have  already  been  sent 
overseas? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia .  It  certainly 
would.  Any  man  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  26  who  was  liable  for  service 
could  present  himself  for  induction  with 
the  assurance  that  he  would  not  have  to 
serve  in  Vletaiam. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  to  the 
fact  that  my  proposal  would  not  forbid 
a  draftee  from  going  to  South  Vietnam. 
It  merely  provides  that  Congress  shall 
vote  on  this  question.  If  Congress  does 
not  want  it,  it  should  vote  it  down.  But 
It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should 
participate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Congress 
is  participating.  Hm  Selective  Service 
Act,  now  called  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  was  passed  by 
Congress.  It  is  impossible  to  provide  a 
system  that  is  perfect  for  selecting  those 
who  must  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces,  but 
the  present  law  is  the  fairest  metliod  we 
have  been  able  to  devise. 

The  extension  of  the  selective  servioe 
must  be  considered  next  year.  If  Sena- 
tors wish  to  submit  their  proposals  next 
year,  because  a  number  of  changes  prob- 
ably will  be  considered  they  may  do  so. 
But  for  the  moment,  I  cannot  concave 
of  anything  that  would  be  more  disas- 
trous to  the  effort  of  the  United  States 
In  Vietnam  or  to  our  capacity  to  defend 
ourselves  in  other  locations  than  this 
amendment. 

I  say  in  all  candor  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  or  even  to  vote 
against  the  bill  tlrnn  to  adopt  this  Idnd 
of  amendment,  which  would  severely 
handicap  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
always  regret  that  some  of  the  people 
most  actively  opposed  to  the  politics  of 
this  administration  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam go  out  of  their  way  to  denigrate  the 
fighting  qualities  of  our  friends  and  allies 
in  war,  the  South  Vietnamese. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  desertions 
mentioned  are  by  men  who  go  home  and 
are  absent  without  leave,  and  then  come 
back  shortly  thereafter. 

In  the  US.  Army,  which  numbers  ap- 
proximately 1,068,000,  some  25  percent 
are  draftees.  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  of  some  700,000,  5  percent  are 
draftees. 

In  addition,  defections  to  our  side  by 
the  Vietcong  and  the  regular  PAVN  units 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  in  South  Viet- 
nam, have,  in  percentage,  tremendously 
increased  In  recent  weeks. 

I  associate  mjself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  in  that  I  would  rather  have  seen 
passed  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  than  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaaika  would  decimate  our  Armed 
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Forces.  In  addition,  it  would  work  a 
terrible  injustice  on  those  who  are  al- 
ready fighting  for  the  United  States  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  motion  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that 
It  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
will  be  sUted. 

The  LCGISLATTVC  Clkrk.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  pro- 
poses as  follows: 

I  iMTcby  move  to  table  the  pending 
anwnrtment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (lir. 
Oansfmol  to  the  pending  bUl.  S.  2791.  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1966  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  teat, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  quesUon 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfuld]  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
Tixma  Alaska.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Bkbwster  1  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschb]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Brbwstbr]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lauschk]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


Aiken 
Ailott 
Anderson 
BarUett 


Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cma/aoa 

Oarlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Ootton 

CurtU 

DtrksMi 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Bastland 

KUender 

Wmn 

Vuaaln 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 


Oruenlng 


Brewsur 

Church 


(No.  42  Leg. I 

TEAS— 94 

HarUe 

Hayden 

Hlckenl  coper 

HUl 

BoUand 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlu 

Jordan,  NO. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

MagnusoD 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

M:>ndale 

Monronej- 

Montoya 

Morttm 

Moss 

Mundt 


Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Robertson 

RusaeU,  S.C. 

Russell,  Oa. 

Saltonstall 

Soott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Ttower 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Wmiams.  Del. 

Tar  borough 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 


NAYS— a 
Moew 

NOT  VOTING — « 
LauMh*  Neubccsw 


So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  to 
table  Mr.  Gruening's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  a  debate  that  has 
been,  in  my  opinion,  a  valuable  one. 

Some  of  the  speeches  have  been 
spirited,  some  sulxlued,  some  peevish, 
some  thoughtful.  Some  have  outlined 
new  courses  to  follow,  others  have  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  current  flow  of 
events. 

The  debate  has,  all  in  all,  been  a  per- 
haps predictable  response  to  a  difficult, 
dangerous,  and  disagreeable  problem 
that  to  varying  degrees  has  frustrated 
our  eagerness  for  a  solution,  has  harassed 
our  consciences,  has  drained  our  emo- 
tional resources  and  filled  our  mallbags. 

Vietnam  is  a  tough  problem  and  we  are 
all  understandably  uneasy  because  we 
have  evolved  no  formula  that  guarantees 
we  will  be  able  to  bat  1,000  against  every 
new  problem  that  will  be  thrown  at  us. 

Some  of  us  have  dug  into  rather 
strongly  held  positions.  Others  of  us — 
pressed  by  the  concern  of  constituents — 
have  made  statements  that  hopefully  ap- 
pear firm  and  straightforward  while  not 
seriously  binding  the  speaker  to  any 
course. 

There  are  a  set  of  rules,  I  think,  that 
should  be  applied  to  difficult  problems — 
rules  so  universal  that  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  would  encourage  our  children  to  ap- 
ply them  to  whatever  difficulties  they 
encounter,  now  and  in  their  adult  years. 

Those  rules,  I  would  think,  go  some- 
thing like  this: 

Are  there  people  who  possess  most  of 
the  facts  in  the  case?     Consult  them. 

Are  there  alternative  courses?  Iden- 
tify them. 

Does  history  hold  a  lesson  relative  to 
the  current  problem?     Apply  it. 

Do  your  opponents  have  a  stated  case? 
Try  to  understand  their  circumstances 
and  attitudes. 

Are  competing  principles  involved? 
Establish  a  priority  among  them. 

Does  it  appear  that  no  solution  will  be 
an  entirely  happy  one?     Accept  it. 

These  are,  I  think,  the  rules  that  many 
of  us  have  sought  to  apply.  These  are, 
at  least,  the  rules  that  I  have  sought  to 
apply. 

Earlier,  I  said  that  I  thought  this  de- 
bate has  been  illuminating  and  valuable. 
I  have  listened  to  many  and  have  read 
much.  The  one  thing  that  strikes  me, 
as  it  has  struck  others,  is  that  the  spec- 
trum of  opinion  is  really  much  narrower 
than  many  believe. 

Our  news  media,  as  is  natural  and  un- 
derstandable, thrives  on  controversy  to 
the  point  where  even  apparent  contro- 
versy shoulders  its  way  into  the  head- 
lines. Thus,  each  new  suggested  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  is  sometimes  inter- 
preted by  the  public  as  a  new  signal  of 
discontent,  a  new  voice  of  rebellion,  a 
new  eruption  of  dissent. 

But  how  much  disagi-eement  has  there 
been  among  us,  anyway? 

We  all  agree  that  a  swift  and  just  peace 
is  desirable.  No  one  advocates  uni- 
lateral and  immediate  withdrawal.  No 
one  urges  unlimited  escalation  of  the 
war.    All  recognize  the  need  for  effective 


social  and  economic  programs  even  un- 
der the  difficult  existing  conditions. 

No,  we  arc  all  walking  a  parallel  course 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
searching  for  a  center  line  that  will  lead 
us  to  a  safe,  responsible  solution. 

Now  my  study  of  the  problem — and  I 
only  wish  I  could  pose  as  an  expert — in- 
dicates that  the  current  administration 
course  is  the  closest  to  that  center  line; 
after  all  this  debate,  no  better  alternative 
has  emerged. 

That  course  can  be  stated  something 
like  this:  Unremitting  pressure  in  a 
carefully  metisured  response  to  aggres- 
sion while,  at  the  same  time,  trjing  hard 
to  Improve  the  economic  lot  of  the  people 
most  concerned — in  Vietnamese  workers 
and  farmers. 

No  power  on  earth  can  guarantee  its 
success,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
soundest  approach  under  existing  facts. 
In  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  live, 
of  course  there  will  be  episodes  that  some 
will  seize  on  in  an  attempt  to  rattle  our 
confidence  in  it. 

There  will  be  a  military  reverse  and 
the  critics  will  scream  that  our  whole 
strategy  has  gone  sour. 

There  will  be  a  case  of  waste  in  our 
economic  aid  program  and  someone  will 
shout  that  the  entire  plan  is  a  failure. 

But  in  the  difficult  and  unavoidable 
business  of  using  war  as  an  avenue  to 
peace,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent's course  is  the  wisest.  I  have  said 
this  before  and  I  continue  to  hold  this 
view. 

I  have  described  a  few  simple  rules  in 
decisionmaking  that  I  hope  I  have  ap- 
plied during  these  discussions.  I  know 
of  many  others  here  who  have  used  the 
same  tests. 

One  of  them  is  a  man  I  greatly  respect 
for  his  thoughtfulness  and  integrity,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Maine   [Mr.  Mus- 

KIE]. 

Since  I  have  alresuiy  admired  his  rea- 
soning, it  will  come  as  no  surprise  that  I 
also  agree  with  his  conclusions. 

These  are  succinctly  stated  in  a  speech 
he  made  before  the  Philadelphia  United 
Jewish  Appeal  last  night. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Our  Choices  in  Vietnam 
(Speech  by  Senator  Edmxjno  S.  Muskie  to  the 

1966    Philadelphia    Allied    Jewish    Appeal, 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  February  28,  1966) 

Last  fall  I  was  privileged  to  travel  with 
Senator  Mansfield  and  three  other  colleagues 
from  the  Senate  on  a  Presidential  mission  to 
15  countries  In  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  Far  Bast.  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  of 
that  mission  today. 

Our  mission,  as  described  by  Senator 
Mansfield,  was  to  "look,  to  listen,  to  ask 
questions,  and  to  report"  to  the  President. 

In  the  process  we  engaged  In  some  50 
formal  discussions  with  the  leaders  of  the 
countries  we  visited  and  with  our  representa- 
tives in  those  countries. 

We  traveled  more  than  30,000  miles  In  37 
days  and  SO  flying  hours.  Such  a  sweeping 
and  swift  bird's-eye  view  clearly  presented 
the  picture  of  a  world  of  great  diversity  of 
geography,  of  climate,  of  peoples,  of  oppor- 
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tunltlea,  of  resources.  (A  povWty.  of  wealth,  of 
political  systems,  of  languages,  of  history,  of 
tradition,  of  hopes,  and  of  dreams. 

Technology  has  ,made  the  world  smaller 
but.  In  the  iM'ocess,  has  made  the  world's 
problems  greater. 

It  Is  by  no  means  one  woUd  except  In  the 
sense  that  the  stability  of  the  whole  Is  now 
inevitably  aflected  by  instabUHy  In  any  part 
oflt. 

We  cannot  escape  such  a  v«orld:  we  cannot 
ignore  such  a  wcn-ld;  we  oannot  avoid  In- 
fluencing such  a  world;  we  are  Inevitably  a 
force  m  such  a  world — good,  we  hope,  rather 
than  evil.  But  we  cannot  Itope  to  run  such 
i\   world  exactly  to  our   oWn   specifications. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  ndt.  countries  and 
peoples,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  will  pursue 
their  own  Interests,  and  Be*  their  own  des- 
tinies. In  ways  of  their  owij  choosing. 

Our  concern  Is  that.  In  thf  process,  they  do 
not  make  It  unsafe  for  othett  to  do  likewise. 

Our  approach  to  our  mission  was  simple: 

1.  To  discuss  any  subject,  kioiy  problem,  any 
i.ssue,  any  point  of  friction  raised  by  our 
hosts. 

2.  To  state  and  to  clarify,  to  the  best  of  ovir 
ability,  any  American  poUcy'Uivolved. 

3.  "To  consider,  evaluate,  tnd  report  to  the 
President  any  suggestion,  expressed  or  Im- 
plied, to  deal  more  effectively  with  any 
problem.  I 

4.  To  note  any  posslblllt)r,  however  vague 
or  remote,  for  moving  toward  a  reduction 
of  friction. 

This  approach  led  to  discussions  of  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  In  almoJ«  every  country. 

The  one  subject  which  arose  In  every  In- 
stance was  Vietnam.  Onljj  the  Conmiunlst 
countries  urged  our  unc^hdltlonal  with- 
drawal from  South  Vletnaro — with  varying 
degrees  of  emphasis  and  hitrshuess  In  their 
criticism  of  American  polloy. 

There  appeared  to  be  an  underlying  regret 
in  Warsaw,  Moscow,  and  Bucharest  that  the 
Vietnam  problem  exists  an(d  a  wish  that  It 
might  go  away,  but  the  wdrds  used  consist- 
ently placed  responsibility  upon  the  United 
States  for  the  existence  of  tihe  problem  and 
for  eliminating  It. 

There  was  a  general  uneasiness  in  all 
countries  about  the  dreadful  uncertainties  to 
which  the  Vietnamese  conflict  might  lead. 

There  was  a  general  pessltnlsm  In  all  coun- 
tries about  the  prospects  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement, but  indications  of  an  Interest  In 
some  countries  In  contributing  to  that  objec- 
tive If  the  opportunity  aro^«. 

Support  for  U.8.  policy  in  Vietnam  varied 
Inversely  with  the  dlstauc^  from  southeast 
Asia. 

There  was  very  great  \fneaslness  In  all 
southeast  Asia  as  to  the  loonsequences  for 
southeast  Asian  countries  Of  a  complete  U.S. 
withdrawal;  and  the  strendiihened  American 
presence  of  recent  months  has  been  a  source 
of  reassurance  to  them.      < 

All  the  areas  of  the  world  which  we  visited 
were  a  constant  source  of  inoerest  to  aU  of  us, 
but  southeast  Asia  had  a  p^ortlcular  fascina- 
tion. It  Is,  of  course,  the  site  of  our  greatest 
overseas  problem.  It  Is  an]  lurea  of  great  va- 
riety and  beauty.  It  Is  ftn  area  of  great 
resources  and  potential  rli;bne8s. 

On  the  surface,  the  five  lOountrles  we  vis- 
ited— Burma,  Laos,  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and 
South  Vietnam — ^have  much  In  common  and 
would  appear  to  have  mu<ih  to  gain  from  a 
closer  association.  In  reality  there  are  differ- 
ences and  divisions,  deep-84ated  and  historic, 
which  are  sources  of  constant  friction  and 
instability,  even  within  p.  given  country. 
And  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  is  as 
great  as  anywhere  In  the  w^ifld — and  produc- 
tive of  more  Instability. 

There  Is  no  love  or  natural  affinity  between 
any  of  these  countries  and  China,  before  or 
since  mainland  China  has  igone  Communist. 
And  each  of  them.  In  Its  own  way,  1b  seeking 


to  be  Independent  of  Chinese  domination  and 
control. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that 
all  of  them  would  eventuaUy  fall  under  Chi- 
nese domination  and  control  If  the  United 
States  withdraws  or  Is  driven  from  South 
Vietnam. 

To  the  leaders  of  Bed  China,  South  Viet- 
nam is  Just  another  Incident  In  the  long 
struggle  which  they  have  waged  for  40  years 
and  which  they  Intend  to  continue  to  wage 
for  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  their  brand  of 
communism^  In  the  world.  It  is,  however,  an 
Important  demonstration  of  their  theory  that 
so-called  wars  of  liberation  are  a  cheap  and 
safe  method  for  the  expansion  of  commu- 
nism. They  win  not  be  diverted  from  their 
ultimate  objective  by  whatever  happens  in 
Vietnam. 

Only  the  forces  of  evolution  and  change, 
when,  as,  and  if  their  country  emerges  as  a 
modern.  Industrial  state,  can  blunt  or  elimi- 
nate their  revolutionary  fervor  and  persuade 
them  to  accept  coexistence  and  diversity  as 
the  normal  condition  of  the  world. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  Vietnam.  Our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  goes  back  to  1964 — and  before.  The 
most  Important  new  factor  In  the  war  In  1965 
was  the  Introduction  of  large  numbers  of 
U.S.  troops  and  their  direct  entry  Into  com- 
bat. The  second  Important  new  factor  was 
the  bombing  of  targets  In  North  Vietnam. 

These  two  steps  were  taken  because  a  total 
collapse  of  the  Saigon  government's  author- 
ity appeared  Imminent  in  the  early  months 
of  1965.  The  Mansfield  mission  undertook  to 
evaluate  the  first  few  months  of  this  in- 
creased Involvement.  Some  observers  have 
concluded  that  the  report  of  the  Mansfield 
mission  presents  a  hopeless  predicament. 
This  Is  not  accurate.  It  does  undertake  to 
lay  the  facts  on  the  table  and  to  establish  the 
working  area  within  which  our  policies 
should  be  developed. 

What  did  we  find  in  December  of  1965? 
The  presence  of  U.S.  combat  forces  has  acted 
to  arrest  the  deterioration  In  general  secu- 
rity In  Government-controlled  parts  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  ability  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government  to  hold  Saigon,  the  stra- 
tegic heart  of  the  country,  the  coastal  bases, 
and  certain  other  key  areas  In  the  country 
has  Improved.  There  has  been  an  Improve- 
ment of  morale  in  the  Government  and  the 
armed  forces.  There  has  been  a  return  of 
confidence  among  Vietnamese  civilians.  Po- 
litically and  commercially  minded  Vietnam- 
ese have  found  renewed  courage  and  con- 
fidence. Of  great  significance  Is  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  period  of  government 
stabUlty. 

Moreover — 

1.  In  addition  to  prosecuting  the  war,  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  is  seeking  to  Initi- 
ate measures  to  protect  and  Improve  the  wel- 
fare of  the  p>opulatlon. 

2.  A  new  effort  Is  also  being  made  to  bring 
the  people  of  the  villages  Into  closer  and 
firmer  rapport  with  the  Government. 

The  dark  side  of  the  picture  In  December 
1985  was  also  covered:  The  enemy  has  reacted 
strongly  to  the  new  situation,  bringing  In 
rapidly  Increasing  numbers  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  and  greatly  stepping  up  the 
recruiting.  Induction,  and  training  of  South 
Vietnamese. 

The  Vletcong  have  stepped  up  sabotage, 
terrorism,  and  hit-and-run  attacks  In  the 
Government-held  areas.  The  ravages  of  war 
and  terrorism  are  taking  a  toll  of  the  coun- 
try's productive  capacity. 

Shortages  of  food  and  labor,  and  inflation- 
ary pressures  resulting  from  the  war  and  the 
changed  U.S.  role  are  increasing  sources  of 
concern.  There  are  also  the  beginnings  of 
the  rumblings  of  personal  discontent  and 
antagonism  which  generally  characterize  the 
reaction  in  any  nation  to  the  sudden  infusion 
of  a  large  body  of  foreign  forces. 


The  overall  control  of  the  country  remains 
about  the  same  as  It  was  at  the  beginning 
of  1965 — 23  percent  of  the  population  under 
Vletcong  control,  18  percent  in  contested 
areas,  and  60  percent  under  some  sort  of  gov- 
ernment control. 

This  balance  sheet  of  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  Itself  at  the  end  of  1966, 
while  revealing  serious  and  difficult  problems, 
certainly  does  not  suggest  an  unmanageable 
situation.  To  Improve  it  is  within  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  world's  greatest  power. 

Why,  then,  has  there  been  the  sudden 
surge  of  alarm  since  the  first  of  the  year 
among  Americans,  In  and  out  of  Congreas? 

The  concluding  comment  of  the  Mansfield 
report  may  have  contributed  to  it.  Let  me 
repeat  it:  "the  situation,  as  it  now  appears, 
offers  only  the  very  slim  prospect  of  a  Just 
settlement  by  negotiations  or  the  alternative 
prospect  of  a  continuance  of  the  conflict  In 
the  direction  of  a  general  war  on  the  Asian 
mainland." 

What  we  must  do,  of  course,  and  what  we 
are  doing  Is  to  Improve  the  prospect  of  the 
first  while  avoiding  the  realization  of  the 
second. 

The  debate  In  which  we  are  engaged  arises 
wholly  out  of  questions  as  to  whether  and 
by  what  means  we  can  move  toward  negotia- 
tions while  avoiding  a  general  war  on  the 
Asian  mainland. 

I  don't  believe  that  we  really  doubt  our 
capacity  to  manage  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  convince  Hanoi  that  the  confer- 
ence teble  Is  the  best  course  for  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  whether 
what  we  are  doing  or  tu-e  likely  to  do  to 
achieve  that  result  will  trigger  direct  Chi- 
nese Intervention. 

What,  then,  are  the  alternatives  before 
us? 

1.  Unconditional,  unilateral  withdrawal? 
No  witness  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  advocated  such  a  course. 
No  Senator  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  has 
clearly  and  publicly  advocated  such  a  course. 

2.  Unlimited,  unrestrained  escalation?  No 
witness  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  advocated  this  course.  This  Is 
not  the  President's  course.  There  appears 
to  be  little,  if  any,  support  for  this  course  In 
the  Senate. 

A  sharply  Increased  military  effort,  short 
of  unlimited  escalation,  concentrating  espe- 
cially on  an  enlargement  of  our  air  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam. 

This  course  Is  supported  by  a  number  of 
Senators.  They  do  not  advocate  Indiscrimi- 
nate bombing  of  civilians.  They  do  argue 
that  we  now  avoid  many  targets  that  are  re- 
lated to  the  enemy's  war  potential :  That,  by 
striking  them,  we  could  Increase  the  eco- 
nomic price  which  Hanoi  must  pay  for  con- 
tinuing the  war  and  reduce  Hanoi's  abUlty 
to  continue  the  war  effectively. 

There  are  those  who  believe  we  should 
welcome  the  risk  of  direct  Chinese  Involve- 
ment. They  do  not  necessarily  believe  In 
launching  a  preventive  war.  However,  they 
believe  that,  by  challenging  this  risk  in  a 
more  aggressive  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  we  might  destroy  the  blackmail  ef- 
fect of  the  Chinese  threat. 

This  course  clearly  suggests  the  marginal 
targets  which  may  or  may  not  trigger  greatly 
enlarged  Chinese,  and  even  Russian,  Involve- 
ment— the  bombing  or  mining  of  Haiphong 
Harbor,  the  bombing  of  power  stations,  irri- 
gation dams,  petroleum  tanks,  etc.  Some  of 
these  targets  are  more  marginal  than  others. 
Our  policy  has  been  to  draw  a  very  careful 
line  which  is  constantly  reviewed. 

What  would  open  the  fioodgates  of  Chi- 
nese Involvement? 

1.  A  direct  threat  to  China  herself? 

2.  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam? 

3.  Clearly  threatened  destruction  of  the 
regime  In  Hanoi? 
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We  must  ooiMidcr  thea*  tbrM  poaalbUltles 
«•  bclxtg  la  the  area  which  Chin*  would 
protMbly  Identify  ••  related  to  her  security 
Intereata. 

The  fourth  poeaiblllty — ^failure  of  Ha&ol'a 
aggression  In  South  Vletnanv — Is  probably 
not  Included  In  that  area.  Such  a  failure 
would  not  constitute  a  direct  threat  to  the 
regimes  in  Hanoi  and  Pelplng. 

Whether  a  particular  target  or  a  given  level 
of  military  effort  on  our  part  Is  Interpreted 
by  the  Chinese  as  related  to  the  area  of  her 
security  Interests  Is  our  eonatant  problem  as 
we  seek  to  defeat  the  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam. 

That  interpretation  may  be  Inhibited  and 
restrained  by  two  factors:  (1)  Pelplng's 
theory  that  so-called  wars  of  liberation  can 
be  won  by  elements  within  the  country — In 
this  case  Vietnam — without  overt  military 
action  by  China  herself;  and  (3)  her  direct 
military  Involvement  would  subject  China, 
her  barely  started  Industrial  complex,  her 
newly  developing  nuclear  capability,  and  her 
marginal  economy  to  unacceptable  destruc- 
tion. 

This  brings  us  to  two  other  alternatives 
available  to  us. 

4.  Make  do  with  what  we  have  In  Vletruun 
and  hold  until  Hanoi  agrees  to  negotiate? 
This  course  has  been  advocated.  In  one  form 
or  another,  by  witnesses  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  by  Senators. 

It  4s  argued  In  opposition  that  this  course 
would  eliminate  options  which  now  leave  the 
enemy  In  doubt;  that  to  eliminate  them 
would  enable  him  to  concentrate  on  more 
limited  objectives  and  targets,  thiu  increas- 
ing his  capacity  to  continue.  It  Is  argued 
further  that  this  course  would  result  In 
abandonment  of  much  pi  the  countryside,  a 
consequent  undermining  of  the  morale  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  %ie  stability  of  their 
Oovernment,  and  a  reduction  of  pressure  on 
Hanoi  to  seek  the  conference  table. 

6.  The  application  of  unremitting  pressure 
In  a  carefully  measured  response  to  the 
aggression  of  the  enemy.  This  Is  as  I  under- 
stand the  policy  of  the  administration.  This 
coxirse  was  carefully  defined  by  General 
Taylor  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  the  course  which  I  believe  can 
bold  the  greatest  support  in  the  Senate.  It 
la  the  course  which  I  think  makes  sense. 

The  opposition  to  It  appears  to  make  two 
points:  (1 )  That  thla  course  Inevitably  means 
expansion  of  our  effort  in  numbers  of  troops, 
m  targeu.  and  In  treasure;  and  (3)  that,  at 
some  point,  it  will  trigger  direct  Chinese  In- 
tervention and  unlimited  escalation  of  the 
war. 

The  supporters  of  this  course  argue  that 
It  Is  the  only  realistic  alternative  to  with- 
drawal; that  only  In  this  way  can  Hanoi  be 
made  to  feel  the  pressure  which  will  force  It 
to  the  conference  table:  that  there  Is  a  cell- 
ing on  Hanoi's  ability  to  respond  effectively 
without  direct  Chinese  intervention;  and 
that,  although  we  should  not  overlook  the 
risk  o*  direct  Chinese  involvement,  that  risk 
can  be  avoided  so  long  as  the  Chinese  do  not 
consider  that  our  effort  is  a  direct  threat  to 
their  security  Interests. 

These,  then,  appear  to  be  the  alternatives. 
As  we  debate  them,  I  trust  that  one  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  our  debate  will  be  a 
clearer  undersUndlng  of  the  Implications 
of  each. 

One  point,  especially.  I  hope  we  will  clearly 
understand — that  whenever  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Red  China  choose  to  force  a  confrontation 
upon  us  to  challenge  our  will,  we  can  never 
be  sure  in  advance  how  far  they  mean  to  go. 
And  we  cannot  afford  to  retreat  simply  be- 
cause that  point  is  In  doubt. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  uncertainties  and  un- 
knowns rtiatad  to  the  intentions  ot  Hanoi 
and  Pelplng;  and  c^  the  risks  Involved  In  a 
miscalculation  of  thoM  Intentions.    This,  of 


eoon*.  la  a  challenge  to  our  wisdom  azxd  our 
policy. 

Of  at  least  equal  importance  Is  the 
credibility  of  our  own  policy  and  national 
will. 

We  are  Involved  In  a  searching  review  of 
both. 

This  la  In  keeping  with  our  traditlona  as 
an  open,  democratic  society.  Let  us  not  for- 
get, however,  that  the  enemy  Is  closely  watch- 
ing this  exercise  in  national  |x>licymaking. 
Undoubtedly,  he  is  encouraged  by  every  evi- 
dence of  continuing  and  irreconcilable  di- 
vision among  us  which  confirms  his  belief 
that  we  will  tire  and  quit.  Undoubtedly,  he 
is  encouraged  by  every  concession  to  his  ulti- 
mate objective  which  may  emerge  from  our 
debate.  Each  of  these  sources  of  encourage- 
ment undoubtedly  delays  the  day  when  he 
might  otherwise  be  prompted  to  move 
toward  the  conference  table. 

This  Is  a  price  we  must  pay.  and  which 
we  pay  willingly  for  the  right  to  challenge 
and  discuss  national  policy. 

And  so,  let  us  debate,  let  us  discuss,  let  ua 
consider.  But  then,  let  us  decide — unite — 
and  press  forward  In  a  way  that  will  convince 
the  enenty  we  mean  and  support  what  we  say. 

If  we  mean  what  I  think  we  mean — to  con- 
vince otir  adversary  that  a  continuation  ot 
the  war  is  unacceptable  in  his  own  interesta — 
then  let  us  do  so  in  a  way  that  will  make  our 
p>ollcy  and  our  national  will  clear  and  credible 
to  him.  Let  him  not  miscalculate  either. 
Only  when  be  la  no  longer  In  doubt  on  this 
point  will  he  begin  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  his  present  course. 

As  we  appraise  our  own  policies  and  pros- 
pects, we  should  examine  the  lmf>act  of  our 
effort  to  date  upon  our  adversary.  Are  we 
getting  results?  Are  we  making  him  pay  a 
price?  Is  It  a  price  which  drains  his  re- 
sources and  his  will  In  a  meaningful  way? 
The  reply  of  our  Intelligence  sources  is  in  the 
affirmative. 

"There  Is,"  I  am  advised  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  "no  room  for  excessive 
optimism."  Nevertheless,  "the  military  slt- 
iiatlon  has  been  stabilized,  the  confidence 
and  performance  of  the  QVN  has  been  Im- 
proved, the  attitude  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  has  shifted,  and  It  Is  our  adversaries 
who  are  beginning  to  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  or  probable  success  of 
their  present  courses  of  action." 

They  lost  33.400  men  killed  In  1965.  25.000 
In  the  last  0  months  alone.  This  compares 
with  11.350  South  Vietnamese  and  1.365 
Amrnicans  in  the  same  i>erlod. 

They  are  faced  with  a  growing  desertion 
problem  among  their  troops  and  among  the 
local  citizens  they  rely  on  for  various  kinds 
of  support.  The  Saigon  Government's  am- 
nesty program  brought  in  42.533  persons 
from  the  VIetcong  side  In  1966 — 3  times 
as  many  as  In  1964.  Of  these.  10,391  could 
be  identified  as  VC  military  defectors  and 
2,174  of  "political  cadres."  I.e..  VIetcong  ci- 
vilian leaders  who  are  among  those  most 
strongly  indoctrinated. 

Communist  prisoners,  defectors,  and  cap- 
tured documents  all  indicate  that  the  events 
of  the  past  year  have  had  a  material  adverse 
effect  on  VIetcong  morale  and  shaken  con- 
fidence In  ultimate  victory  throughout  their 
ranks. 

North  Vietnam  has  been  forced  to  pay  a 
price  for  Its  continuing  aggression — a  reduc- 
tion In  foreign  trade  earnings  of  %6  million 
In  1965;  the  loss  of  almost  17  percent  of  its 
national  bulk  petroleum  storage  capacity  and 
35  percent  of  its  electric  power  generating 
capacity;  the  postponement  of  plans  for  or- 
derly economic  development  and  Increasing 
upheavel  of  industrial  output;  the  diversion 
of  large  amounts  of  manpower  from  produc- 
tive employment  to  repair  and  keep  open 
lines  of  communication  and  to  construct  new 
roads  and  bypasses  In  the  southern  provinces 


of  North  Vietnam  and  through  Laos  to  South 
Vietnam. 

A  recent  speech— on  February  3,  1966 — by 
Le  Due  Tho,  a  party  polltbiiro  member  In 
North  Vietnam,  indicates  that  the  nature 
and  size  of  our  present  effort  la  beginning  to 
generate  doubts  within  the  party  itself  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  {>ollcles  of  Hanoi's  leaders. 

This  recital  of  some  of  the  gains  which 
have  materialized  from  our  ix>licie8  and  ef- 
forts of  the  past  year  should  be  placed  in 
perspective.  They  have  been  encouraging 
but  by  no  means  massive.  As  the  Mansfield 
report  Indicates,  the  enemy  has  increased 
his  forces  in  the  field,  his  rate  of  Infiltration 
of  men  and  supplies,  his  terrorism  of  the 
countryside.  He  takes  full  advantage  of  the 
terrain  and  the  Jungle.  He  is  a  fierce  and  re- 
sourceful guerrilla  fighter.  His  government 
Is  unyielding  on  the  question  of  negotiations 
and  under  pressure  from  Pelplng  to  remain 
so. 

Nevertheless,  he  Is  paying  a  price  in  re- 
sources and  manpower  for  his  continuing 
aggression. 

It  Is  not  our  objective  to  conquer  any  coun- 
try or  to  destroy  any  regime.  It  Is  to  stop 
aggression  In  South  Vietnam.  Why?  The 
reasons  Include  the  same  reasons  which 
prompted  us  to  take  a  stand  In  Iran.  Im- 
mediately following  World  War  n.  In  Greece 
and  Turkey,  In  Berlin,  in  Korea.  In  Cuba. 

We  believe  that  freedom  Is  at  stake. 

We  believe  that  the  right  of  small  nations 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way  is  at  stake. 

We  believe  that  containment  of  expansion- 
ist communism  regrettably  involves  direct 
confrontation  from  time  to  time,  and  that 
to  retreat  from  It  is  to  undermine  the  pros- 
pects for  stability  and  peace. 

We  believe  that  the  credibility  of  our  word 
and  our  purpose  as  a  nation  Is  at  stake;  and 
that  Its  loss  would  be  an  enormous  setback 
for  the  forces  of  freedom. 

What  Is  happening  in  South  Vietnam.  In 
southeast  Asia,  and  Its  outcome,  will  exert 
a  strong  Influence  on  the  shape  of  the  next 
Asia  and  its  Impact  upon  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Asian  people  and  the 
stability  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Hedley  Donovan,  editor  In  chief  of  Time, 
Inc.,  put  It  this  way,  recently: 

"If  southeast  Asia,  Instead  of  being  a 
temptation  to  aggression  and  a  threat  to 
world  peace,  became  a  strong  point  of  eco- 
nomically vigorous  and  fully  Independent 
states,  the  beneficial  effects  would  spread 
well  beyond  the  peninsula  Itself.  Commu- 
nist China  would  be  "contained"  In  the  best 
sense.  Not  Just  in  military  positions  but  In 
terms  of  performance,  by  the  dynamism  of 
Japan  on  the  northeast  and  this  healthy 
new  growth  center  to  the  south.  South 
Korea.  Taiwan,  the  Philippines.  Burma.  In- 
donesia would  all  benefit  to  some  degree; 
even  India's  staggering  problems  would  look 
a  little  less  hopeless." 

Is  It  m  our  Interest  to  try  to  contribute 
to  such  an  objective?    I  believe  ao. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  au- 
thorization is  to  supply,  equip,  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  material  for  our  men 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  They  have 
been  sent  there  on  a  mission  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. So  long  as  our  men  fight  there 
they  must  have  the  best  equipment  and 
support  we  are  able  to  give  them  as  a 
Nation.  Though  there  were  divisions  of 
opinion  and  vigorous  debates  over  the 
size  of  our  troop  commitment  there,  that 
decision  was  made.  In  my  judgment  it 
is  not  In  our  national  Interest  to  with- 
draw that  commitment;  nor,  either,  Is  it 
in  our  national  interest  to  broaden  that 
commitment  to  involve  us  In  an  Asian - 
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wide  war  which  will  depreciate  the  enter- 
prise of  freedom  and  independence 
rather  than  promote  it. 

I  shall  continue  to  discuss  our  role  and 
objective  In  Vietnam.  iJhat  is  my  duty. 
Debating  now  about  the  history  of  our 
involvement  will  not  chahee  it.  But,  de- 
bating about  our  future  role  In  Vietnam 
and  Asia  is  necessary  in  order  that  we 
may  be  guided  by  an  enlightened  policy 
that  is  most  effective  in  promoting  free- 
dom in  the  world. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  today  to  provide  the  necessary 
equipment  and  supplies  for  our  forces  in 
Vietnam.  My  Senate  colleagues  and  my 
constituents  know  that  I  have  opposed 
our  growing  military  Involvement  in 
southeast  Asia.  I  believe  that  we  have 
no  Interest  there  that  justifies  the  heavy 
loss  of  life  Involved  In  trying  to  settle  a 
Vietnamese  civil  conflict  with  American 
troops. 

But  since  we  have  sen*  300,000  men  to 
southeast  Asia,  we  have  no  practical  al- 
ternative now  except  to  provide  them 
with  the  equipment  they  need  to  survive. 

I  want  to  make  it  clew  that  my  vote 
for  this  military  equipment  bill  is  not  an 
endorsement  of  our  Asia  policy.  Rather, 
my  vote  reflects  my  conviction  that  we 
must  protect  men  we  hate  sent  Into  bat- 
tle no  matter  how  mistaken  the  policy 
may  be  that  sent  them  to  that  battlefleld. 

I  accept  the  words  of  Senator  Russell, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Sex-vices  Com- 
mittee, when  he  said  in  presenting  this 
bill  to  the  Senate: 

It  could  not  properly  be  loonsldered  as  de- 
termining foreign  policy,  it  ratifying  deci- 
sions made  In  the  past,  or  ks  endorsing  new 
commitments. 

I  agree  with  these  further  observations 
of  Senator  Russell:       { 

Mr.  President,  an  attempt  to  brush  aside 
the  misgivings  and  reservations  that  many 
Senators  and  members  of  the  public  hold 
about  events  In  southeast  Asia  would  be 
futile.  This  Is  not  my  purpose.  I.  too,  am 
extremely  unhappy  and  cotcerned  about  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  thiete  and  what  our 
commitment  portends. 

This  bill  cannot  possibly  be  construed  as 
either  an  endorsement  of  or  as  an  attack 
upon  national  policy.  It  Involves  more  the 
throwing  of  a  rope  to  a  nbttn  In  the  water. 
We  may  have  cause  to  qudatlon  how  he  got 
there,  but  he  Is  there,  he  lis  a  human  being, 
he  is  our  friend  and  a  meniber  of  our  family 
and.  therefore.  If  we  have  «  rope  and  do  not 
throw  It  to  him  to  enable  l^lm  to  assist  him- 
self but  of  the  water,  thiq  would  be  a  cal- 
lous and  heartless  attitudie  for  vis  to  take. 

I  think  the  debate  o\^r  the  past  few 
weeks  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
hearings  have  been  most  helpful  in 
clarifying  some  of  the  pjix)blems  we  face 
in  Asia.  I  only  wish  metre  Senators  had 
been  involved  in  the  debfite  of  our  south- 
east Asia  policy  a  year  ago.  I  hope  now 
that  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  avoid  an  all-out  wai|  in  Asia.  Such 
a  war  would  claim  the  lltes  of  vast  num- 
bers of  American  men  and  in  the  end 
create  conditions  of  disorder  that  would 
open  the  way  for  the  very  tyranny  we 
fear.  I  hope  the  debate  will  continue  on 
all  aspects  of  our  Asia  policy.  It  is  only 
through  such  free  and  open  discussion 


that  we  can  find  the  way  to  an  effective 
policy. 

THI  AMERICAN    PEOPLi:  ABE  BEING    MISLED  INTO 
AN    UNNECESSAKT    HOLOCAITST    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, in  discussing  S.  2791,  I  stated 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  American  people 
are  being  misled  into  an  unnecessary 
holocaust. 

S.  2791,  the  supplemental  procurement 
and  construction  authorization  bill,  now 
before  the  Senate,  will  plunge  the  United 
States  into  an  unlimited  war  in  Asia. 

It  is  a  blank  check  for  unlimited  esca- 
lation. 

I  use  the  word  "misled"  advisedly  be- 
cause the  true  facts  are  not  made  avail- 
able to  the  Amercan  public  and  we  are 
asked  to  legislate  under  a  cloak  of 
secrecy. 

Just  as  when  we  were  asked  to  pass 
the  Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution  in  August 
of  1964  and  to  pass  an  unneeded  $700 
million  appropriation  in  May  of  1965,  we 
are  now  asked  to  pass — In  a  hurry — a 
$4.8  billion  military  authorization  which 
is  far  more  than  it  seems,  and  takes  us 
one  more  step  down  the  road  to  a  major 
war  which,  while  now  confined  to  south- 
east Asia,  could  easily  spread  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  President  was  clear  when  he  re- 
quested this  supplemental  authorization. 

He  said  in  his  message  of  January  19, 
1966: 

In  the  last  2  years,  in  repeated  acts  of  au- 
thorization and  appropriation,  the  Congress 
has  provided  continuing  support  for  our  na- 
tional decision  "to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion" in  southast  Asia.  The  quoted  words 
come  from  the  Joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress— Public  Law  88-408 — approved  on  Au- 
gust 10.  1964.  It  Is  in  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution  that  I  request  this 
supplementary  appropriation.  While  that 
resolution  remains  in  force,  and  until  Its  ob- 
ligations are  discharged,  we  must  persevere. 
I  believe  the  resolution  is  right,  and  I  believe 
the  course  we  follow  Is  necessary.  I  Intend 
that  those  who  must  face  danger  and  death 
as  we  follow  that  course  shall  be  supported. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  agree. 

In  the  clear  and  unequivocal  words  of 
the  President,  the  supplemental  Is  re- 
quested within  "the  letter  and  spirit" 
of  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution. 

We  are  being  urged  to  pass  this  sup- 
plemental as  an  urgent  matter. 

Yet,  as  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Mr.  Pulbright,  pointed  out 
on  February  28,  1966: 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  stated  that  there  was  no  particular 
urgency  and  that  this  bill  Is  a  kind  ot  leg- 
erdemain affecting  next  year's  budget.  It 
was  handled  in  this  way  so  that  there  would 
not  be  as  big  a  deficit  as  would  have  been 
the  case  otherwise.  Therefore,  these  au- 
thorizations were  shifted  Into  this  bill.  As 
far  as  the  material  being  needed  now,  the 
House  stated  that  the  testimony  on  that 
point  was  not  persuasive. 

The  report  of  the  Aimed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  states: 

The  essential  purpose  of,  and  underlying 
cause  for,  the  proposed  legislation  Is.  of 
course,  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Aircraft,  both 
fixed  wing  and  helicopters,  ships,  missiles, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles  are  all  being 
utilized  at  a  rate  greater  than  It  was  pos- 


sible to  anticipate  when  the  1966  authorisa- 
tion for  those  items  was  passed.  Thla  lego 
islatlon  was  approved  by  the  committee 
solely  In  order  to  achieve  more  rapid  pro- 
curement of  replacements  of  articles  con- 
sumed, and  to  provide  proper  equipment 
for  a  larger  force  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

If  there  is  one  reservation  felt  by  many 
members  of  the  committee  regarding  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation.  It  arlaes  from 
the  possibility  that  many  of  the  Items  In- 
volved, in  all  three  categories  of  proctire- 
ment,  research  and  development,  and  con- 
struction, may  simply  have  been  moved  from 
the  reg:ular  1967  authorization  to  this  supple- 
mental 1966  authorization  without  any  real 
program  for  acceleration.  Obviously  no 
military  advantages  would  be  gained  by  such 
a  bookkeeping  situation.  Testimony  on  this 
subject  was  indecisive  and  the  committee 
has  not  yet  been  provided  with  sufficient 
definite  data  to  pinpoint  the  exact  degree  of 
real  acceleration,  or  to  determine  the 
amounts  involved  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  could  safely  and  should  properly 
be  deferred  until  the  regular  1967  authori- 
zation. 

We  realize  the  difficulty  of  determining 
exact  future  needs  In  any  wartime  frame- 
work, however,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  we  are  accepting  In  good 
faith  the  assurances  of  the  services  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  this  authority 
Is  needed  for  these  purposes  at  this  time. 
We  assure  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
the  performance  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  of  the  services  In  living  up  to  these 
assurances  will  be  closely  followed. 

As  I  have  said,  we  are  called  upon  to- 
day to  legislate  under  a  cloak  of  secrecy. 
And  it  is  not  easy  for  an  individual 
Senator  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion on  which  to  determine  whether  the 
broad  grants  of  power  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  which 
would  be  made  by  this  bill  are  really 
necessary.  In  the  367-page  printed 
volume  of  the  Senate  hearings  on  S.  2791 
there  are  not  fewer  than  958  deletions — 
close  to  3  deletions  per  page.  The 
374-page  printed  volume  of  the  House 
hearings  on  a  companion  bill  contains 
the  same  abundant  deletions. 

Even  if  an  individual  Senator  should 
obtain  unanimous  consent  from  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Armed  Services  to 
read  the  original  hearing  record  contain- 
ing all  the  testimony,  Including  the  por- 
tions deleted  for  security  reasons,  the 
individual  Senator  would  be  better  in- 
formed, prestimably,  but  could  in  no 
event  share  that  additional  Information 
with  the  American  people. 

Thus,  if  in  the  course  of  the  original 
hearings,  it  should  be  disclosed  that  sub- 
stantial escalation  is  provided  for  in  this 
bill — as  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
did  testify  to  publicly — the  Individual 
Senator  could  not  reveal  the  factual 
background  to  the  American  people  if 
those  facts  are  based  on  the  classified 
material  he  read. 

There  are  five  basic  policy  decisions 
which  the  Senate  is  being  called  upon 
to  decide  in  voting  on  S.  2791. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  being  called 
upon  to  authorize  unlimited  escalation  as 
the  President  may  decide.  As  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  stated  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

The  budget  will  provide  forces  and  equip- 
ment sufficient  to  fight  the  war  at  substan- 
tially Increased  scope  and  intensity,  should 
that  become  necessary  and  desirable. 
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In  the  second  place.  8.  2791  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  at  each  military 
department  to  build  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  any  place  in  south- 
east Asia  they  may  decide.  This  Is  con- 
trary to  established  precedent  under 
which  military  installations  and  facilities 
are  authorized  on  a  line  item  basis. 

In  the  third  place.  8.  2791  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  build 
such  permanent  military  bases  anywhere 
in  the  world.  This  again  violates  estab- 
lished precedent  for  line  item  authoriza- 
tions by  the  Congress  for  each  such  base. 

The  House  hearings  clearly  reveal  that 
the  Department  of  Defense,  in  sub- 
mitting its  budget  request  for  these 
military  bcues,  coold  not  Justify  its  re- 
quest on  the  basis  of  specific  items, 
again  pointing  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  urgency  for  the  authorization  of  such 
bases  because  the  military  planners  do 
not  now  luiow  what  they  will  need. 

And  finally,  S.  2791  would  change  the 
method  of  funding  the  support  of  Allied 
forces  In  southeast  Asia  from  the  military 
assistance  program — coming  within  the 
purview  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations — to  the  regular  au- 
thorizatlOTts  for  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  Defense— coming  within 
the  purview  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  This  is  a  vital  change 
In  policy  since,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, this  represents  a  downgrading  of 
civilian  influence  in  South  Vietnam  as 
represented  by  our  Ambassador  there  to 
the  benefit  of  our  military  commander 
there. 

There  are  thus  five  policy  decisions 
involved  in  S.  2791: 

First.  A  reaffirmation  of  the  Bay  of 
Tonkin  resolution; 

Second.  Delegation  to  the  President 
of  the  power  of  unlimited  military 
escalation  in  southeast  Asia; 

Third.  A  change  in  long  established 
precedents  for  Congress  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  each  military  base  and 
the  delegation  of  such  authorization 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Navy ;  and,  finally, 

F>ourth.  A  change  in  financing  the 
support  of  the  allied  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  from  the  military  assistance 
program  to  the  regular  authorizations 
to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

S.  2791  is  therefore  not  a  simple 
military  supply  bill.  It  is  a  bill  making 
sweeping  changes  in  U.S.  policy. 

If  this  were  Just  another  military 
authorization  bill  to  supply  needed  ma- 
terial for  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam, 
there  would  be  no  question  of  my  support 
for  it. 

But  S.  2791  is  not  Just  another  military 
authorization  bill. 

S.  2791  is  nothing  more  than  another 
device  like  the  premise  was  to  commit 
the  Congress  to  administration  policy. 

It  is  designed  to  obtain  blanket  con- 
gressional approval  of  what  has  been 
done  militarily  in  Vietnam  and  of  what 
may  be  done  militarily  in  the  future  how- 
ever great  the  escalation  and  into  what- 
ever part  of  southeast  Asia  this  military 
adventure  may  lead  our  forces. 

I  have  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  fu- 
ture support  military  authorization  and 


appropriation  needs  but  only  where  such 
needs  are  real  and  where  the  bill  is  not 
being  used  as  a  coverup  device  for  se- 
curing enormous  delegations  of  power 
from  the  Congress  to  the  executive 
branch  or  for  securing  congressional  ap- 
proval for  future  policies,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  disclosed  to  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  alleged  and  will  be  again 
that  this  bill  is  needed  to  support  our 
boys  at  the  front.  On  the  contrary,  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  spell  the  death 
of  thousands  more.  I  want  to  see  that 
wanton  sacrifice  of  the  fiower  of  our 
youth  stopped.  I  have  voiced  again  and 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  my  con- 
viction that  all  South  Vietnam  Is  not 
worth  the  life  of  a  single  American  boy. 
We  have  already  lost  over  2,000  of  them, 
and  under  this  bill  the  casualties  will 
steadily  increase.  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  lend  my  vote  to  this  needless 
and  unjustifiable  slaughter.  I  shall  vote 
against  this  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  entered  on 
Saturday,  February  26, 1966,  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  be  rescinded,  and  that  the 
bill  proceed  to  a  third  reading,  and  then 
I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
passage. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

■mux    1 PKOCTTREMENT 

Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
89-37  there  U  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated during  the  fiscal  year  196<S  for  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels.  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  in  amounts 
as  follows : 

AircTaft 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army.  $825,600,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  th«  Marine  Corps.  $738,- 
300,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  91,585,700,000. 

Missiles 
For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $04,000,000;  for 
the  Navy.  $26,200,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
$27,500,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $63,700,000. 

Tracked  comlMU  vehicles 
For  tracked  combat  vehicles :  tot  the  Army, 
$75,800,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $10,900,000. 

TTTLK   U — BESEABCR,   DKVELOPMENT,    TEST,    AND 
■VALUATION 

Sec.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
89-37  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated during  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $27,995,000; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine  Corps) , 
$53,570,000; 

For  the  Air  Force.  $71,085,000. 

TITLB    in MIUTABT    CONSTSUCTION 

Sbc.  301.  Tb«  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  establish  or  develop  mUitary 
installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  eon- 
sitructlng.  converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling   permanent    or    temporary    public 


works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utllitlea  and  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  In  connection  with 
military  activities  In  southeast  Asia,  or  In 
support  of  such  actlvltlee,  in  the  total 
amount  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Army.  $609,700,000; 

Department  of  the  Navy,  $254,600,000; 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  $274,100,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facili- 
ties which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  In  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities  and  equipment  In  the  total  amount 
of  $200,000,000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  629) 
and  secUons  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  improvements  on 
land  Includes  authority  for  surveys,  admin- 
istration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervi- 
sion Incident  to  construction.  That  author- 
ity may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land 
Is  approved  under  secUon  356  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255),  and 
even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land  (Including 
temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
of  Government-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  304.  Whenever — 

(1)  the  President  determines  that  compli- 
ance with  section  2313(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  for  contracts  made  under  this 
Act  for  the  establishment  or  development  of 
mUitary  InstallaUons  and  facUitiee  in  foreign 
countries  would  Interfere  with  the  carrying 
out  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Comp- 
troller General  have  agreed  upon  alternative 
methods  of  adequately  auditing  thoee  con- 
tracts; 

the  President  may  exempt  those  contracts 
from  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

Sec.  305.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  but  the  appro- 
priations for  public  works  authorized  by 
sections  301  and  302  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  for  section  301:  Department  of  the 
Army,  $609,700,000;  Department  of  the  Navy. 
$264,600,000;  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
$274,100,000,  or  a  total  of  $1,038,400,000. 

(2)  for  section  302:  a  total  of  $200,000,000. 

TITLE   rV GENEBAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Funds  authorized  for  appro- 
priation for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
their  stated  purposes  In  connection  with  sup- 
port of  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam,  and  related  costs,  during 
the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  determine. 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  render 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  with  respect  to 
the  estimated  value  by  country  of  support 
furnished  from  appropriations  authorized  to 
be  made  under  this  subsection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia-  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Ttie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  question 
is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business.  | 

I  also  aimoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chdrch]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschk]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brkwstcr],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHxmcH],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr, 
LauschkI,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusiOK],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neubergzr]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

lNo.43Leg.il| 

YEAS— 93   ' 

Aiken  Hart  Moss 

Allott  Bartke  Mundt 

Anderson  Hayden  Murphy 

Bartlett  Hlckeolooper:  Nelson 

Bass  Hill  i  Pastore 

Bayh  Holland  ,  Pearson 

Bennett  Hruska  I  Pell 

Bible  Inouye  Prouty 

Bogga  Jsckaon  .  Prosmlre 

Burdlck  JavlU  Randolph 

Bynl.  Va.  Jordan.  H.C.  RlblcoS 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Jordan.  Idah*  Roberteon 

Cannon  Kennedy,  MaM.  Russell.  S.C. 

Carlson  Kennedy,  NV.  Ru.ssen.  Oa. 

Caae  Ku<^iel  SaltonstaU 

Clark  LoncBia.  Scott 

Cooler  LcHig,  lA.  Simpson 

Cotton  Magnuaon  Smathers 

Curtis  Mansfltid  Smith 

Dlrksen  McCartlir  Sparkman 

Dodd  MeCl^laa  Stennls 

Dominlck  McOee  Symington 

Douglas  McGovem  Talmadge 

Eastlaad  Mclntyre  Thuimond 

Ellentfer  McMamara  Tower 

Errla  Metcalf  Tydlngs 

Fannin  MUler  Williams,  K.J. 

Fong  Mondale  WUUama,  DeL 

Ful  bright  Monroney  Yarborough 

Gore  Montoya  Young.  N.  Dak, 

Harris  Morton  Toung,  Ohio 


Gruening 


Brewster 
Church 


NAYS— 2 
MOrae 

NOT  VOTma— 5 


Lausctae 
MiMkle 


Neuberger 


So  the  bill  (S.  2791)  fas  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  19W  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  evaluation,  and  military 
construction  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Wc.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  blU  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

motion  to  lay  ofi  the  taUe  wai 
«gree<4ta. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  a  great  honor  and  a  distinct 
privilege  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  froLi  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell].  Today  is  no  exceptiin. 
The  able  and  skillful  chairman  of  tfce 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  again 
earned  the  highest  respect  of  the  Senate 
with  the  near-unanimous  passage  of  the 
supfdemental  authorizations  for  our 
Aimed  Forces. 

Characteristically,  his  resolute  and 
highly  capable  handling  of  this  measure, 
more  than  anything  else,  was  responsible 
for  thi<:  great  success.  He  was  eloquent. 
He  was  articulate.  The  credit  is  his  and 
it  is  richly  deserved. 

The  Senate's  action  today  represents 
just  one  of  many  brilliant  achievements 
in  support  of  our  ser\'icemen  brought 
about  by  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  gi-eat 
Georgia  Senator.  Through  the  years  he 
has  keenly  appreciated  and  anticipated 
consistently  the  needs  of  our  servicemen. 
That  is  extremely  important.  But  even 
more,  he,  like  no  others,  has  devoted  his 
unexcelled  determination  and  undaunted 
capacities  to  assuring  the  fulfillment  of 
those  needs— all  to  make  our  troops  un- 
matched on  the  face  of  the  earth.  So 
again  today  he  has  successfully  repre- 
sented those  men  with  his  usual  incom- 
parable advocacy,  or,  as  he  put  it  him- 
self— ^with  all  the  power  of  his  being.  We 
are  giatef ul.    All  America  is  grateful. 

We  are  grateful,  too,  for  the  splendid 
efforts  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  STKNins].  As  chairman  of 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee, he  Is  always  a  tireless  and  de- 
voted worker  for  the  men  in  our  armed 
services.    Today's  success  is  his  to  share. 

And  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALLl  goes  high  commendation  and 
sincere  appreciation  for  his  unsurpassed 
cooperative  leadership.  As  always,  his 
unfailing  efforts  helped  Immensely  to 
bring  about  the  passage  of  this  most 
important  authorization. 

Finally,  I  personally  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  those  Members  of  this  body  who 
so  ably  and  properly  presented  their  own 
views  concerning  our  efforts  in  Vietnam, 
but  who  nonetheless  joined  today  in  giv- 
ing our  fighting  men  the  decisive  sup- 
port which  they  deserve  so  much.  I  am 
referring  particularly  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas — that  astute  and 
eloquent  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  also  refer  to  the 
senior  Senators  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hart- 
ke],  Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Cla£k],  and  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
to  the  junior  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
ToTTNc],  and  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN],  and  to  all  other  Senators  who, 
while  examining  and  analyzing  our 
southeast  Asia  policy  and  the  natiu^  of 
our  commitments  there — ^which  is  truly 
their  privilege  in  the  best  traditions  of 
this  body,  today  stood  behind  our  troops 
to  meet  the  vital  needs  of  those  brave 
men  who  risk  their  lives  dally. 

Additionally,  I  want  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  LMr.  Morse]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  GruenincI 
for  the  cooperation  shown  in  assisting  us 


in  the  completion  of  this  measure  today. 
Their  sentiments  on  this  measure  are 
strong  and  sincere  and  they  have  articu- 
lately expressed  their  views,  but  they  did 
not  attempt  to  prevent  the  Senate  from 
exercising  its  will  on  the  measure. 

To  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  I  express  my 
thanks  for  completing  action  today  on 
this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Brewster]  was  not  available  to 
vote  today.  The  Rkcorb  will  reflect  that 
had  he  t>een  here  he  would  have  voted 
for  the  bill  that  was  passed  as  he  said 
in  his  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
He  would  have  voted  to  table  the  amcnd-> 
ments  that  were  offered. 

The  smior  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Brewster]  was  appointed  as  a 
congressional  adviser  to  the  American 
delegation  to  the  GATT  Trade  Center 
meetings  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  He 
Is  serving  as  the  personal  representative 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  at 
the  trade  meetings. 

The  GATT  meeting  which  (Hiened  on 
Monday  has  been  specifically  called  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  promoting 
increased  trade  with  imderdeveloped 
nations. 

Senator  Brewster  wlU  be  in  Geneva 
for  a  week  as  a  member  of  the  American 
delegation.  He  regarded  the  mission  as 
extremely  important  to  the  United 
States,  and  of  particular  interest  to  the 
port  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  foremost 
trading  centers  in  the  United  States. 

We  assured  the  Senator  that  we  would 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  he  had  a 
pair :  and  in  the  event  that  that  was  not 
possible,  if  it  appear&  his  vote  would 
be  required,  we  would  seek  to  have  him 
return.  We  did  not  think  that  that  was 
necessary  and  the  Recoko  ulll  so  show. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
piu-suant  to  the  provisions  of  42  United 
States  Code  2251,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Young  of  Texas  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committe3  on  Atomic 
Energy,  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy  there- 
on, on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  anxuMmced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  <HJt.  12889)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  IMC  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for 
the  Aimed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  MHJTARY  AND 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL  1966 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  bill  H.R.  12889,  just  messaged 
over  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OF91CER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  VLR.  1U889. 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  L1018LATITX  Clzxx.  a  bUl  (HJl. 
12889)  to  authorize  appropriatloiu  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development, 
test,  evaluation,  and  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purixMiee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
HJl.  12889. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Immediate  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (HJl. 
12889). 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  H.R.  12889  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  language  of  S.  2791 
as  It  just  passed  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill,  as 
amended. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12889)  was  passed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Russell 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington, 
Bfr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mrs.  SMrrH  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2791)  is  in- 
definitely postponed. 


March  1,  1966 


Mr. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 
McCarthy.     Mr.   President. 


had  Intended  to  make  these  remarks  be- 
fore the  motion  to  table  was  acted  on, 
but  when  the  motion  was  presented,  I 
thought  it  was  being  presented  as  an 
amendment  rather  than  a  motion.  Since 
I  felt  my  remarks  would  have  little  effect 
on  the  outcome  of  the  vote,  I  withheld 
them  until  this  time. 

It  was  my  hope  that  we  would  have  a 
straight  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  The  matter  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  some  time,  and  it  was  indicated 
that  there  would  probably  be  a  vote  on 
the  question  of  rescinding  it,  which  had 
been  suggested  by  some  officials  high  in 
the  administration. 

There  was  a  later  Indication  that,  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  that,  or  perhaps  as  a 
substitute,  we  would  have  a  vote  on  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution. 

I  had  intended  to  vote  against  the 
Morse  proposal  to  rescind  the  Tonkin 


Gulf  resolution,  but  also  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  which  would  have  reaf- 
firmed that  resolution. 

It  is  my  Judgment,  by  virtue  of  the 
various  interpretations  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
since  it  was  first  approved  in  August 
1964,  that  the  resolution,  in  the  minds  of 
some  persons,  has  taken  on  a  meaning 
and  a  significance  which  had  not  been 
attributed  to  it  at  the  time  it  was  before 
the  Senate  and  was  passed  on  Augxist  10, 
1964. 

It  is  my  opinion,  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing discussion  of  the  resolution,  that 
the  Senate  will  be  somewhat  slow  in  the 
future  about  adopting  resolutions  of  this 
kind. 

It  is  my  position — a  position  which  was 
affirmed  by  some  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  reaffirmed  by  the  President  in  his 
press  conference — that  this  resolution  did 
not  give  to  the  President  any  power  he 
did  not  have  before  we  passed  the  resolu- 
tion, and  that  if  we  had  rescinded  it  we 
would  not  have  taken  away  any  powers 
he  possessed  under  the  Constitution  and 
any  powers  which  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  history  of  this  country  and  by 
precedents. 

I  think  the  question  must  be  asked: 
What  purpose  do  resolutions  of  this  kind 
serve? 

Acknowledging  that  the  resolution 
gives  the  President  no  power  which  he 
does  not  already  possess,  there  are.  then, 
two  possible  purposes. 

One.  it  may  be  reassuring  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  way  of  congressional  or  pub- 
lic support.  Second,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  passing  such  resolutions  will 
prevent  second-guessing  and  Improper 
criticisms. 

Those  of  us  who  served  either  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Senate  following  the  ac- 
tion of  President  Truman  in  the  Korean 
war  will  remember  the  conversations  in 
the  cloakroom  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  have  been  wise  if  President  Tru- 
man had  had  a  resolution  passed  to  pre- 
vent criticism  on  the  part  of  Members 
who  had  given  their  vote  in  support  of 
a  resolution  for  that  action  in  Korea. 

I  think  President  Truman  acted  quite 
properly,  and  took  the  responsibility 
which  the  President  has.  to  carry  it  out 
on  his  own  accord. 

Various  interpretations  have  been 
placed  on  the  resolution  by  Members  of 
the  Senate.  The  minority  leader  said 
we  should  not  rescind  the  resolution  be- 
cause we  would  be  taking  away  powers 
the  President  was  given.  I  submit  we 
could  not  take  way  any  power  by  rescind- 
ing the  resolution  because  we  did  not 
give  the  President  any  power  by  passage 
of  the  resolution. 

It  was  suggested  in  debate — not  so 
much  on  the  floor,  but  outside  this 
Chamber,  in  statements  made  by  some 
people  high  in  the  administration — that 
because  Congress  passed  the  resolution. 
Congress  should  not  be  critical  of  new 
policies  or  new  applications.  I  submit 
this  is  a  dangerous  interpretation  of  the 
resolution. 

In  view  of  the  experience  we  have  had 
over  the  last  6  months  in  the  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  the  resolution, 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  most  careful  in 


the  future  with  regard  to  simUar  resolu- 
tions, not  Just  because  of  the  political 
implications  but  because  what  is  in- 
volved is  a  fundamental  change  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Presidency. 

If  we  are  to  allow  this  practice  to  grow 
and  establish  precedents  whereby  reso- 
lutions of  this  kind  begin  to  take  on 
strength  of  their  own.  the  only  logical 
conclusion  is  that,  first,  the  consUtu- 
tional  powers  which  Presidents  have  ex- 
ercised since  the  country  was  founded 
are  being  challenged,  and  perhaps  even 
xmdermined. 

Second.  There  is  danger  in  this  kind 
of  resolution  that  there  may  be  a  growth 
of  tradition  and  the  establishment  of 
precedents  of  power  in  the  Congress 
which  it  does  not  possess  and  which  is 
not  provided  for  under  the  Constitution. 

Third.  There  is  danger  that  resolu- 
tions of  this  kind  will  be  turned  against 
Congress  in  order  to  prevent  criticism 
or  discredit  critics.  Whether  the  attempt 
would  be  successful  or  not  is  an  open 
question,  but  if  we  are  concerned  about 
protecting  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  President,  if  we  are  concerned  with 
not  making  the  Senate  into  a  kind  of 
garden  club  which  passes  resolutions  with 
reference  to  Presidential  powers,  and  if 
we  are  concerned  perhaps  with  the  free- 
dom of  this  body  to  carry  out  its  own 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy,  resolutions  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  approved  in  the  future. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  about  to  lay 
down  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  day  of 
precedents  in  the  Senate;  a  very  im- 
portant precedent,  I  believe,  was  estab- 
lished and  the  policy  reaffirmed. 

The  minority  leader  will  recall  that  a 
few  days  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
we  were  discussing  how  to  dispose  of  the 
bill,  timewise,  and  I  urged  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  ahead  without  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  and  the  probabilities 
would  be  that  we  might  finish  the  bill  by 
Tuesday  night. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
Tuesday  night,  the  time  is  now  6:15,  and 
a  vital  precedent  has  been  established. 
In  fact,  as  an  old  common  law  lawyer, 
and  a  believer  in  sound  precedent,  I 
should  like  my  majority  leader  to  know 
that  that  precedent  is  going  to  stand. 

Accordingly,  we  can  forget  about 
unanimous-consent  agreements  on  major 
legislation  from  now  on,  because  we  save 
time  without  having  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  truly  generous. 
He  is  extremely  tolerant.  He  possesses 
an  infinite  amount  of  wisdom  with  re- 
spe<;t  to  human  nature,  and  I  congratu- 
late him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  a 
great  compliment  and  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  Join  the  minority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1  in 
saying  that  I,  too.  believe  that  the  Senate 
has  had  one  of  Its  finest  days  of  debate. 
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It  hju  reaulted  In  tiie  eoterdse  of  self- 
diacipUne  wbicfa  the  Seiuite  has  shown 
so  well  in  the  Chamber  today. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIEUQ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unMUmous  consent  that  wiien  the 
Senate  concludes  its  buislness  today,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  JN  THE  ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  982,  H.R.  12563,  be  laid  down  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tioa  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill,  HJl. 
12563,  to  provide  for  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mf.  President,  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  Asian  de- 
velopment bill  t<Hiight. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FINANCE  TO  FIUE  ITS 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  1J752,  TAX  AD- 
JUSTMENT ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  LCWQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  assum- 
ing the  Senate  meets  tomorrow  which  I 
assume  will  be  the  case,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  have  until  midnight 
Thursday.  March  3,  1966.  to  file  its  re- 
port with  individual  and  minority  views 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  12752,  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oMlered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  tomorrow,  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  for  whatever  other 
days  of  the  week  he  has  lin  mind  having 
a  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi".  President,  in 
response  to  the  questions  raised,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  there  are  a  few  small 
bills  on  the  calendar  which  may  be  taken 
up  tomorrow  but.  evidently,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  take  up  the  tax  bill  before 
Fiiday  next.  It  is  anticipated  that  we 
will  come  in  early  on  that  morning  with 
the  intention  of  disposing  of  the  tax  bill 
if  possible. 

*  Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thaSik  the  majority 
leader. 


DEATH  OF  COLUMNIST  CON3TAN- 
TINK  BROWN 
Mr.    THURMOND.      Mr.    President, 
"le  Joumallam  professloni  and,  Indeed. 


our  whole  covmtry  suffered  a  profound 
loss  upon  the  death  ot  Constantino 
Brown  on  the  evening  of  February  23. 
Although  he  was  76  years  old,  Connie's 
death  came  as  a  surprise  and  shock  to 
his  many  friends,  for  he  was  still  a  vig- 
orous, active  newspaperman  who.  de- 
spite many  years  of  close  observation  of 
man's  "clay  feet."  retained  his  enthusi- 
asm for  life. 

He  was  a  journalist  of  the  old  school 
who  felt  very  strongly  that  one  could 
qualify  as  a  columnist  only  by  serving 
long  years  as  a  working  reporter.  He 
was  convinced  that  one  should  have  to 
prove  his  right  to  regularly  express  an 
opinion  in  print.  Certainly.  Constan- 
tine  Brown  proved  that  he  had  every 
right  to  have  his  opinions  published. 
His  imderstanding  of  international  af- 
fairs and  relations  between  nations  and 
men,  was  repeatedly  evidenced  by  his 
abilities  to  prognosticate  with  an  accu- 
racy that  at  times  suggested  clairvoy- 
ance. 

To  those  who  were  his  friends,  how- 
ever. Connie  will  not  be  remembered 
primarily  as  a  newspaperman,  but  rather 
as  a  fine  and  gracious  gentleman  that 
all  of  us  knew  him  to  be.  He  was  in  evei-y 
sense  a  "gentleman  of  the  press,"  for 
he  had  learned  to  disagree  without  being 
disagreeable.  His  warm  and  friendly 
personality  was  such  that  it  could  only 
have  sprung  from  his  deep  and  abiding 
Christian  faith.  Both  the  counsel  of  his 
experience  and  the  warmth  of  his  friend- 
ship will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  published  in  the 
Washington  E:venlng  Star  of  February 
24,  1966,  entitled  "Constantine  Brown, 
76,  Veteran  Columnist,  Dies"  and  the  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  25,  1966,  entitled  "Con- 
stantino Brown,  76,  News  Columnist, 
Dead"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  24, 19661 

Constantine  Brown,  76,  Vetexan 

Columnist,  Dies 

Constantine  Brown,  76,  a  dlatlngulshed 
Journalist  and,  for  the  past  25  years,  a  col- 
umnist for  the  Star  and  other  newspapers, 
died  last  night  of  a  heart  attack  while  play- 
ing bridge  with  friends. 

Brown  was  stricken  at  8:40  p.m.  In  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  liombard 
3610  Upton  Street  NW.,  old  friends  whom  the 
Browns  often  visited. 

The  foursome  had  played  two  hands  of 
bridge  when  Brown  gasped  for  breath.  A 
doctor  was  summoned  from  next  door,  but 
death  was  almost  instantaneous. 

A  Jaunty  man  with  a  thick  mane  of  white 
hair  and  white  moustache.  Brown  looked 
more  the  part  of  a  diplomat  than  most  of  the 
state  leaders  of  whom  he  wrote  and  with 
whom  he  often  made  close  friendships. 
XETUXNEo  -nott  aOME 

Though  he  had  retired  from  the  Star's 
news  staff,  which  he  joined  in  1831,  and  de- 
spite a  history  of  coronary  trouble.  Brown 
continued  to  turn  out  three  columns  a  week 
on  world  affairs  for  the  Star  and  the  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate. 

Leas  than  a  year  ago  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington and   a   new  home   at  4633   Greene 


Place  NW.,  after  having  been  based  for  3 
years  in  Rome. 

He  had  attained  a  reputation,  before  and 
during  World  War  IT,  as  one  of  the  best  in-- 
formed  of  Washington  reporters,  and  a  col- 
umnist who  often  anticipated  internationally 
significant  events. 

FSEOICTES  ICAJOX  EVENTS 

As  an  analyst,  be  proved  deeply  into  the 
reasons  behind  the  news  and,  thottgh  cmt  in- 
faUlble,  he  was  credited  witli  prognosticating 
certain  events. 

He  predicted  World  War  n  on  June  8.  1939, 
almost  4  months  before  Hitler's  Initial  attack; 
called  the  shot  on  Pearl  Harbor  10  days  be- 
forehand, and  warned  of  the  Korean  war  3 
weeks  In  advance  of  the  fact. 

His  years  of  reporting  were  climaxed  in 
1964  with  publication  of  a  book.  "The  Com- 
ing of  the  Wbirlwl&d."  At  a  reception  mark- 
ing the  event  President  Johnson  presented 
his  friend  of  30  years  with  a  gold  inaugural 
medal,  1  of  only  37  minted,  and  wished  him 
•ucoess. 

A  review  of  the  book  could  double  as  a 
eharacterlzatlon  of  the  author.  Wrote  the 
Star's  Edgar  Prlna: 

"  "The  Coming  of  the  Whirlwind'  is  not  the 
usual  contemporary  history  book.  There  is 
no  pomposity  or  stulOness  in  it.  Rather  the 
author  takes  the  reader  on  an  exciting  jour- 
ney, much  of  it  in  a  behind-the-scenes  man- 
ner, and  gives  him  what  amounts  to  personal 
Introductions  to  a  host  of  historical  char- 
acters." 

warned  or  TOTAUTAEIANS 

Summing  up  bis  long  experience.  Brown 
wrote  of  the  future:  "The  really  alarming 
thing  *  *  *  Is  to  observe  the  r^>etltlon  of 
mistakes.  If  exi>erlence  should  have  taught 
us  anything,  It  Is  that  concessions  to  a  totali- 
tarian power  •  •  •  increase  rather  than  di- 
minish the  danger  of  war." 

A  gregarious  and  chatty,  far-from-pomp- 
ous  man,  Brown  spoke  with  an  accent 
hardly  consonant  with  Sheldon.  Iowa,  where 
he  was  bom  September  27,  1889. 

Orphaned  at  16,  he  used  a  $5,000  Inherit- 
ance to  attain  a  Ph.  D.  at  the  University  of 
BerUn  in  1013. 

Brown  was  geared  to  the  International 
scene  from  the  beginning.  His  first  job  was 
with  Lord  Northcllffe's  London  Times,  but 
he  lost  it  as  World  War  I  was  starting. 

He  went  to  Vienna  and,  In  an  adventurous 
moment,  secreted  himself  aboard  an  Aus- 
trian troop  train  bound  for  the  front.  Dis- 
covered by  a  group  of  officers  whose  card 
game  he  Interrupted,  Brown  suggested  they 
might  like  to  learn  an  American  game  called 
poker. 

No  mean  player,  the  stowaway  managed  to 
stay  aboard  the  train  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  winning.  At  each  stop,  where  he  was 
to  be  evicted,  he  reminded  the  Axistrlans  they 
still  had  a  chance  to  recoup  their  lossv. 

Finally,  In  the  Budapest  station,  where 
he  was  to  be  sent  back  to  Vienna,  Brown 
called  for  "one  more  round,"  excused  himself 
to  go  to  the  rest  room,  and  disappeared. 

The  young  journalist's  sharp  wlU  did  not 
fall  him  during  the  war,  either.  His  storlM 
caught  the  eye  of  American  editors  and  la 
time  he  became  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  staff.  In  succession  he 
was  the  paper's  bureau  chief  in  Turltey, 
Paris,  and  London. 

It  was  from  the  News  that  Brown  t>egan 
his  affiliation  with  the  Star  and  in  time 
launched  the  syndicated  column,  "This 
Changing  World,"  with  a  nationwide  circula- 
tion. 

On  Nov.  29,  1941,  he  wrote: 

"The  Japanese  Government's  answer  to 
last  week's  State  Department  note  wlU  in 
all  likelihood  be  the  salvos  of  her  mea-of- 
war.  The  earliest  estimates  of  high  officials 
in  Washington  that  a  crisis  may  be  expected 
within  the  next  2  or  3  months  has  now  been 
luUTOwed  to  a  few  weeks — even  a  few  days." 
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Brown  also  la  credited  with  the  first  Inter- 
view wltta  Lenin  afier  the  Bolsbevlks  seized 
power,  wltb  an  accurate  assessment  of  wbat 
tbe  Yalta  agreement  would  bring,  with  a 
forecast  on  February  11,  1945,  tbat  tbe 
Japanese  would  unconditionally  surrender 
(6  months   before   the   fact). 

On  June  6,  1B60,  Brgwn  wrote:  "Tbe  start 
of  the  Communist  Invasion  In  Korea  Is  set 
for  the  second  half  of  this  month."  Tbe 
actual  date  was  June  25. 

Known  as  "Connie"  to  bis  friends.  Brown 
after  tbe  war  was  In  demand  as  a  lecturer, 
was  widely  quoted  by  Government  omclals, 
and  received  numerous  awards. 

In  August  1930,  Oen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson 
called  him  "one  of  the  most  Informed  men 
In  the  country"  on  military  matters.  His 
oolunuis  were  closely  followed  by  Oovem- 
ment  officials,  some  of  whom  saw  fit  to 
counsel  with   him. 

He  often  was  lauded  In  Congress,  as  In 
April  1958,  when  the  late  Senator  Styles 
Bridges,  Republican,  of  New  Hampshire, 
had  reprinted  In  the  Congressional  Recobd 
an  editorial  Utied  "Courage  Never  Goes  Out 
of  Style." 

VIKWS    ON   vrrTNAM 

Calling  again  on  bis  half  century  of  ex- 
perience as  Journalist  and  analyst.  Brown 
In  bis  penultimate  column  for  the  Star  ex- 
amined Vietnam  in  light  of  the  two  World 
Wars  he  had  followed  so  closely. 

"The  present  conflict  in  Vietnam  Is  unlike 
the  two  World  Wars  of  the  past,"  he  wrote. 
"Then  the  enemy  was  the  enemy  regardless 
of  shade. 

"In  World  War  I  the  Austrlans  were  not 
regarded  differently  from  their  German 
allies.  In  World  War  II  there  was  no  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  Nazis,  Fascists  and 
Japanese  warlords.  But  now  we  have  di- 
vided our  enemies  Into  good  and  bad  Com- 
munists and  all  spokesmen  of  the  adminis- 
tration, from  President  Johnson  down, 
speak  about  opposing  communism." 

In  addition  to  bis  wife,  the  former  Eliza- 
beth Churchill,  Brown  Is  survived  by  two 
daughters  by  an  earlier  marriage,  Mrs. 
Frank  Gannon  III,  of  Staten  Island,  N.T.,  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Roudybush,  of  France. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Feb. 3S, 106«| 

CONSTANTINB    B«OWN,    78,    NEWS    COLtJlINlST, 
DCAO 

Constantine  Brown,  a  nationally  syndi- 
cated newspaper  columnist  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  died  Wednesday  night. 
He  was  76. 

Mr.  Brown,  whose  colunm  was  called  This 
Changing  World,  collapsed  and  died  of  a 
heart  attack  while  he  and  his  wife  were  play- 
ing cards  at  the  home  of  friends. 

His  specialty  was  International  diplomacy. 
With  his  thick  mane  of  white  hair  and  white 
mustache,  be  looked  more  the  part  of  a  diplo- 
mat than  many  of  the  statesmen  of  whom 
he  wrote. 

Mr.  Brown  Is  credited  with  predicting  the 
start  of  World  War  n  nearly  4  months  before 
Hitler's  Initial  attack.  He  said  10  days  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  tbat  a  Japanese  attack  was 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks — even  a  few 
days  away. 

He  predicted  on  June  6,  1950,  tbat  the 
Communists  would  invade  Korea  during  "the 
second  half  of  this  month."  The  actual  date 
was  June  25. 

He  capped  his  reporting  career  in  1964  with 
publication  of  a  book — "The  Coming  of  the 
Whirlwind."  President  Johnson  attended  a 
reception  for  the  event  and  presented  Mr. 
Brown  with  a  gold  inaugural  medal,  1  of  only 
37  minted. 

Mr.  Brown  was  bom  in  Sheldon,  Iowa,  Sep- 
tember 37,  1889.  He  obtained  a  doctorat« 
from  the  University  of  Berlin  In  1913  and 
went  to  work  for  tbe  London  Times.    Tb« 


Job  was  of  short  duration,  however,  because 
of  the  start  of  World  War  I. 

He  worked  bis  way  to  the  front  by  teaching 
a  group  of  Austrian  Army  officers  how  to  play 
poker  and  soon  his  stories  of  the  fighting 
caught  the  eye  of  American  editors. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  foreign  staff  and  served  as  the  news- 
paper's bureau  chief  in  Turkey,  Paris,  and 
London  before  Joining  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  in  1931.  It  was  while  he  was  with 
tbe  Star  that  he  started  his  column  through 
the  Bell-McClure  Syndicate. 

Despite  a  history  of  recurring  coronary 
trouble  he  wrote  three  columns  a  week  and 
returned  to  Washington  in  1965  after  being 
based  in  Rome  for  3  years. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Churchill  Brown,  of  the  home  address,  4633 
Greene  Place  NW.,  and  two  daughters  by  an 
earlier  marriage,  Mrs.  Frank  Gannon  m, 
Staten  Island,  N.T.,  and  Mrs.  FYank  Roudy- 
bush, of  France. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
March  2,  1966.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  1.  1966: 

U.S.    ATTOaNXT 

Clinton  N.  Ashmore,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

U.S.  Masshal 
Harry  D.   Mansfield,   of  Tennessee,   to   be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

U.S.  Attobnet 

Joseph  L.  Ward,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  John  W.  Bonner,  re- 
tiring. 


mmm 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  KSDAY,  March  1, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch,  Metropolitan 
Memorial  Methodist  Church.  Wsishing- 
ton,  D.C,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  for  He  is 
good:  His  mercy  is  everlasting  and  His 
truth  endureth  to  all  generations. — 
Psalms  100:  5. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  in  all  rever- 
ence of  mind  and  heart  we  pause  in  Thy 
presence  to  offer  unto  Thee  our  morning 
prayer.  Lift  us  into  the  reality  of  Thy 
spirit  where  we  may  be  still  and  know 
that  Thou  art  God.  Great  art  Thou  and 
greatly  to  be  praised. 

Lift  us  from  ingratitude  to  gratitude 
and  may  this  spirit  of  thankfulness  fill 
all  our  days.  We  thank  Thee  for  homes 
where  love  dwells;  for  churches  where 
we  can  worship  as  we  desire;  for  friend- 


ships that  bless  our  lives;  for  a  nation 
that  is  free;  and  for  work  to  do  and  the 
strength  to  do  it.  Rekindle  in  us  the 
fires  of  gratitude  and  tune  our  hearts  to 
Thee  that  we  may  be  lifted  above  all 
malice  and  all  ill  will,  and  with  increas- 
ing faith — faith  in  ourselves,  faith  in 
our  fellows,  and  faith  in  Thee — we  may 
be  made  adequate  for  the  tasks  and  the 
responsibilities  of  this  day. 
We  pray  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Simdry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  February  19,  1966, 
the  President  approved  and  signed  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  30.  An  act  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  647)  entitled  "An 
act  to  smiend  the  act  of  March  3.  1901, 
to  permit  the  appointment  of  new  trus- 
tees in  deeds  of  trust  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  agreement  of  the  parties." 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr. 
Morse,  and  Mr.  Dominick  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  3314)  entitled  "An  act  to 
require  premarital  examinations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House ;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Prouty 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  9985)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  by 
physicians  and  hospitals  or  similar  in- 
stitutions in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
injuries  caused  by  firearms  or  other  dan- 
gerous weapons,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Prouty  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  10304)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  by 
physicians  and  Institutions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  certain  physical 
abuse  of  children,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
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House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  KENNEonf  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Protity  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ALLEN  DUCK\VORTH 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  news- 
paperman died  yesterday  in  Dallas.  He 
was  Allen  Duckworth,  political  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  Nqws.  His  career 
began  in  police  reporting  for  the  old 
Dallas  Journal.  i 

His  face  was  a  familiar  sight  at  all 
the  Democratic  National  Conventions 
since  1944.  Among  his  frtends  numbered 
Piesidents,  Senators,  Congressmen,  Gov- 
ernors; and  it  is  to  his  eternal  credit 
that  all  levels  of  polijtjcs  he  covered 
thoroughly  In  order  to  give  the  public  the 
facts  involved  in  varioius  issues  of  the 
times. 

Allen  Duckworth  was  a  politician's  re- 
porter. When  information  was  given 
him  In  confidence,  he  kept  it  in  confi- 
dence. He  had  a  sixth  tense  of  impend- 
ing events.  His  stories  of  predictions 
for  the  future  nearly  aliiays  became  fact 
eventually.  Once  he  suink  his  teeth  into 
a  story,  he  never  backed  down  until  the 
public  had  all  the  infofmation. 

To  Allen  Duckworth's  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy.  Dallas 
and  all  of  Texas  have  lost  a  great  re- 
porter. We  who  knew  him  well  have 
lost  a  great  friend.  Though  he  came 
this  way  but  once,  his  contribution  to 
journalism  will  always  be  remembered. 
May  God  rest  his  soul  in  peace. 


SPECTTER  OF  FAMINE 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ettend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recx)rd. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  be- 
fore indicated  to  this  House  that  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  the  specter  of  famine 
will  soon  claim  the  limelight  of  world 
attention  even  above  the  specter  of  war. 
Too  many  times  we  are  left  with  only 
the  warning  of  words  as  our  weapons, 
but  here  and  now  we:  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act. 

The  greatest  source  i  of  hope  for  im- 
proved diet  now  on  the  scene  is  the 
development  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trate, a  powdered  product  refined  from 
whole  fish.  For  several  years  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  been  at 
work  under  a  small  grant  made  by  this 
Congress  to  develop  a  chemically  pure 
product.  The  powder  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  tests  wiQh  gravy,  beans, 
cookies,  and  other  toodB.  It  gives  a  real 
protein  punch  to  intake  otherwise  lack- 
ing in  this  body-building  essential. 


Now — right  now — the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  a  petition  before  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  a 
clearance  of  fish  protein  concentrate  as 
an  acceptable  food  additive.  The  world 
urgently  needs  the  swift  and  favorable 
action  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. I  can  assure  this  House  that 
without  our  encouragement  it  will  be 
easy  for  the  Administration  to  become 
entangled  in  a  morass  of  technical  bar- 
riers. These  will  have  no  necessary  rele- 
vancy to  the  chemical  purity  of  the  prod- 
uct and  be  completely  blind  to  the  great 
benefit  its  distribution  can  be  to  the 
world.  Please,  please  join  me  in  urging 
that  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  do  not 
make  this  error. 

You  may  wonder  why  it  is  so  impor- 
tant that  this  product,  which  is  needed 
more  abroad  than  at  home,  so  desperately 
needs  the  official  blessing  of  our  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  Since  the 
product  will  only  be  broadly  available  at 
the  hand  and  upon  the  financial  support 
of  our  country,  it  has  been  clear  to  quite 
a  number  of  us  in  Congress  for  over  2 
years  that  we  cannot  hope  to  get  accept- 
ance abroad  if  we  do  not  have  approval 
at  home.  If  you  wish  to  know  more 
about  this  important  new  food  product, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  would  be 
delighted,  I  am  sure,  to  provide  you  with 
full  details. 

We  cannot  fill  empty  stomachs  with 
words.  We  need  a  product  widely  avail- 
able, easy  to  assimilate,  cheap  to  produce, 
proven  in  quality,  and  of  long  shelf  life 
and  stable  Integrity.  All  these  qualities 
have  been  tested  and  been  found  in  fish 
protein  concentrate.  Can  we  break  the 
barriers  and  begin  the  expansion  of 
production  and  the  means  of  distribu- 
tion? 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  REGULATORY 
AGENCIES,  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Regulatory  Agencies  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  have  permis- 
sion to  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon,  and  I  make  the  same 
unanimous-consent  request  with  respect 
to  Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Dean  was  a  native  of  Illinois,  having 
been  bom  in  Pekin  and  attended  schools 
there  before  enrolling  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  Bradley  University. 

He  began  his  new^iaper  career  in  1931 
on  the  Pekin  Daily  News,  and  eventually 
became  its  managing  editor.  He  joined 
the  United  Press  in  1943  and  covered  the 
State  legislature.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  United  Press  Washington  bureau  late 
In  1943  and  served  with  distinction  In 
Washington  until  1956.  He  later  worked 
on  the  staffs  of  Representative  Oliver  P. 
Bolton,  of  Ohio,  Representative  James  E. 
Van  Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Sena- 
tor Everett  M.  Dirksen.  of  Illinois. 

Most  of  his  newspaper  service  in 
Washington  consisted  of  covering  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  objectivity,  fairness,  and  Integrity 
won  him  many  friends  in  this  body.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  have  accompanied 
him  on  a  visit  by  the  former  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  to  the  Par  East 
and  South  Pacific  In  1946. 

Dean  leaves  his  widow,  the  former 
Josephine  Stoldt  of  South  Pekin,  111., 
whom  he  married  in  1936,  and  a  son, 
Thomas.  To  them  I  offer  my  sincere 
sympathy.  They  well  may  be  proud  of 
the  esteem  In  which  he  was  held  by  all 
who  knew  him. 


DEAN   DITTMER,  VETERAN 
NEWSPAPERMAN 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  sorrow  that  I  announce  to 
the  House  the  death  of  a  veteran  news- 
,  paperman.  Dean  Dlttmer,  who  passed 
away  last  Friday  at  his  home  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  at  the  age  of  55. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE   AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  RCX3ERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A 


SOIL  SURVEY  AIDS  LAND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
indeed  refreshing  to  know  that  in  some 
areas  of  the  United  States  conscientious 
people  are  taking  steps  to  plan  our  land 
resource  use  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
will  occupy  It  In  the  generations  to  come. 

One  excellent  example  can  be  found 
In  southeastern  Wisconsin  where  a 
seven-county  regional  soil  survey,  of  ap- 
proximately 2  million  acres  of  land.  Is 
In  the  final  stages  of  completion. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  soli  sui-vey  Is 
to  aid  .men  make  more  Intelligent  deci- 
sions In  determining  the  proper  use  of 
the  land.  This  survey  was  the  first  in 
the  Nation  of  this  magnitude.  It  was 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Southeastern 
Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Soil  Consei-vation  Service. 

All  the  field  work  for  the  survey  has 
been  completed  and  detailed  maps  will 
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be  available  this  spring:.  Right  now  the 
data  provided  by  the  Inventory  is  already 
being  put  to  use  by  engineers,  planners, 
boards  of  assessment,  conservationists, 
sanitarians,  land  developers,  planning 
commissions,  farmers,  and  foresters 
throughout  the  area. 

This  basic  scientific  inventory  will 
prove  valuable  in  the  construction  and 
location  of  highways,  parks,  subdivi- 
sions, and  sewage  disposal  facilities,  in 
addition  to  its  value  in  zoning,  agricul- 
ture, woodland,  and  recreational  land- 
use  planning  and  management. 

Three  of  the  seven  counties  in  this 
group  are  in  my  congressional  district. 
The  Rock  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
in  the  fourth  county  in  my  district,  voted 
last  year  to  provide  $58,500  over  a  3- 
year  period  to  match  funds  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  provide  a 
soil  survey  inventory  for  that  county. 

I  want  to  commend  these  people,  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  assisting 
them,  for  their  farsightedness  and  th?ir 
dedication.  The  work  they  are  doing 
will  be  immensely  valuable  in  making 
needed  adjustments  in  rural  and  urban 
development  today  and  far  into  the 
future. 


THE    ADMINISTRATIONS    LIMITED 

INTEREST  IN  XJNDERPRIVILEGED 

OR   EDUCATION 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  suid 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recommendation  appearing  in  the 
budget  to  cut  school  milk  funds  and  im- 
pacted area  education  funds  indicates 
clearly  the  administration's  very  limited 
Interest  either  in  the  underprivileged  or 
in  education. 

The  presumption  that  these  cuts  are 
wartime  savings  fades  away  when  one 
encounters  a  new  bundle  of  education 
measures  heading  for  the  committees, 
which  are  bigger  and  better  than  1^ 
year's.  These  new  bills,  appear  to  ha^ 
the  ingredients  which  are  missing  in  the 
school  milk  or  Federal  impacted  areas 
programs.  First  these  new  bills  are  the 
gifts  of  this  administration;  and  second- 
ly, these  new  bills  contain  the  cardinal 
advantage  which  the  old  bills  lacked — 
Federal  control.  The  pupils  of  Amer- 
ica, under  the  nimble  fingers  of  Federal 
education  manipulators,  are  like  Tony 
Sarg's  marionettes  going  to,  at  least, 
learn  to  dance. 


PLYING     PROCEDURES     IN     SPACK 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
loss  yesterday  of  astronauts  Charles  A. 
Bassett  n  and  Elliott  M.  See,  Jr.,  is  In- 
deed a  hard  blow  to  the  space  p>rogram, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  loss  to 
their  families. 

According  to  press  reports  space  of- 
ficials have  said  there  will  be  no  change 
In  astronaut  training  procedures.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  tragedy  we 
have  now  lost  a  total  of  three  astronauts, 
and  I  believe  it  is  time  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  overall  training  pro- 
gram of  astronauts  which  requires  the 
flying  of  hlgh-H>eed  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  10-percent  casualty 
rate  In  the  astronaut  program  Is  higher 
than  that  which  is  experienced  by  fliers 
on  duty  in  Vietnam. 

The  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee should  Immediately  begin  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  flight  training  of 
astronauts  because  the  question  of 
spending  literally  millions  of  dollars  to 
train  a  single  man  must  be  considered, 
much  less  the  loss  of  life  of  these  bril- 
liant men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  spend  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  the  space  program; 
every  imaginable  safety  precaution  to 
insure  the  safety  of  those  men  chosen 
for  duty  should  be  taken  not  only  In  space 
flights  but  also  in  their  other  official  ac- 
tivities. For  example,  I  would  like  to 
know  the  number  of  hours  of  flying  time 
requiied  and  the  justiflcation  for  such 
requirements. 

I  urge  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
flying  procedures  required  In  the  space 
program. 

NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  COV- 
ERING    U.S.     PARTICIPATION     IN 
THE    UNITED    NATIONS    DURING 
1964 — MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT   OP    THE    UNITED    STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  178) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;   which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act.  I  sub- 
mit herewith  the  19th  annual  report 
covering  US.  participation  In  the  United 
Nations  during  1964. 

This  report,  like  its  predecessors,  de- 
scribes the  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions agencies  and  programs  that  to- 
gether carry  out  the  aims  of  the  charter: 
to  maintain  peace  and  security,  to  ad- 
just and  settle  international  disputes,  to 
cooperate  in  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment, and  to  promote  the  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples  and  worldwide  re- 
spect for  human  rights.  It  also  covers 
legal,  administrative,  and  financial  mat- 
ters at  the  United  Nations. 

The  activities  covered  in  this  report 
document  the  commitment  of  this  Na- 
tion to  the  purposes  and  programs  of  the 
United  Nations — a  commitment  demon- 
strated by  the  extent  and  character  of 
our  participation  in  and  financial  sup- 


port for  a  broful  range  of  United  Nations 
activities  over  the  past  20  ye&n. 

During  1964  the  constitutional-finan- 
cial crisis  in  the  General  Assembly 
tended  to  overshadow  in  the  public  mind 
all  other  affairs  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  Assembly  was  limited  to  those  minor 
actions  which  could  be  taken  by  unani- 
mous consent  without  a  vote.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  a  major  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  could  not  function  nor- 
mally. However,  the  other  elements  of 
the  United  Nations  system  carried 
forward. 

The  Security  Council  in  1964  had  one 
of  its  busiest  years:  it  held  over  100 
meetings  and  dealt  with  some  of  the  most 
intr&ctable  problems  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity. 

It  successfully  organized  the  dlfBcult 
peacekeeping  operation  In  Cyprus,  avert- 
ing the  threat  of  a  direct  military  con- 
frontation between  two  of  our  NATO 
allies,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 

It  aired  the  Kashmir  dispute,  the  Ma- 
laysian charges  against  Indonesia,  and 
the  question  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa. 

It  sent  a  factfinding  group  to  report 
on  the  border  situation  between  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam. 

It  requested  the  Secretary  General  to 
help  the  United  Kingdom  and  Yemen 
resolve  their  differences  over  the  Yemen- 
Aden  border. 

It  provided  a  forum  for  the  United 
States  to  explain  the  action  it  had  taken 
to  counter  the  attacks  by  Hanoi  against 
U.S.  naval  vessels  In  the  International 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.    In  this 
connection,  regrettably,  Hanoi  was  un- 
willing to  admit  that  the  United  Nations 
had  any  competence  in  the  confilct  in 
Vietnam.     Despite  the  fact  that  Hanoi 
and  Peiping  rejected  United  Nations  in- 
volvement, given  its  responsibility  for  in- 
ternational   peace    and     secuilty,     the 
United  Nations  should  clearly  be  con- 
cerned about  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.    It 
was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  in 
San  Francisco  on  June  25,  1965,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations,  I  urged  United  Na- 
tions members,  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  use  their  influence  to  bring  to 
the  negotiating  table  all  governments  In- 
volved in  an  attempt  to  halt  all  aggres- 
sion and  evolve  a  peaceful  solution.    I 
also   wrote  the  Secretary  General   the 
following  month  saying  how  much  I  ap- 
preciated his  efforts  to  remove  the  Viet- 
nam dispute  from  the  battlefleld  to  the 
negotiating  table  and  expressed  the  hope 
they  would  be  continued.     The  Secre- 
tary General  replied  by  expressing  his 
determination  to  pursue  such  efforts  by 
all  means  at  his  disposal. 

Elsewhere  In  the  world  during  1964  the 
United  Nations  continued  to  maintain 
several  active  peacekeeping  operations. 
United  Nations  peacekeepers  continued 
to  police  the  Sinai  and  Gaza  lines.  The 
United  Nations  also  supervised  the  bor- 
ders between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors, and  the  truce  line  in  Kashmir  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan. 

During  1964  the  United  Nations  ended 
its  military — but  not  its  civilian — open- 
Uon  in  the  Congo  and  its  observer  mis- 
sion in  Yem«i. 
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On  the  economic  front,  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment— UNCTAD — during  the  simmier  of 
1964  was  unquestionabily  the  most  signif- 
icant development  of  the  year.  It  opened 
a  search  by  the  developing  nations  for 
trading  and  flnanclal  arrangements  de- 
signed to  accelerate  their  development. 
Machinery  was  established  to  carry  on 
the  dialog  within  the  United  Nations 
among  developed  and  less-developed 
countries  concemhig  international  trade 
and  related  questions  of  development.  A 
hopeful  sign  was  tihe  adoption  by 
UNCTAD  of  a  system  of  mutual  adjust- 
ment and  conciliation  designed  to  achieve 
a  meeting  of  minds  before  arriving  at  de- 
cisions on  important  matters. 

The  record  of  operations  of  United  Na- 
tions Specialized  Agencies  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields  was  Impressive. 

The  World  Bank  and  its  affiliates— the 
International  Development  Association 
and  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion— made  loans,  credits,  and  invest- 
ments totaling  over  $1  billion. 

The  World  Health  Organization 
spurred  Important  advances  In  the 
worldwide  campaigns  to  eradicate  ma- 
laria and  smallpox  and  in  the  field  of 
epidemiology. 

The  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion moved  ahead  tovard  a  projected 
World  Weather  Watch— a  worldwide  co- 
operative venture  to  improve  man's  abil- 
ity to  predict  the  cour$e  of  the  weather. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion dispatched  about  l.OOO  technical  ex- 
perts to  member  countries  to  assist  in 
agricultural  productivity,  pest  control, 
animal  health,  and  rurpj  community  de- 
velopment. 

As  science  and  technology  develop, 
there  will  be  new  opporitunities  for  inter- 
national cooperation  titd  common  un- 
dertakings to  serve  mahklnd.  On  Octo- 
ber 2,  1964,  I  proclaimed  1965  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Yew  (ICY)  in  the 
United  States.  To  imiDlement  our  na- 
tional program  for  ICY,  on  November  24, 
1964,  I  named  a  Cabinet  Committee  for 
International  Cooperation  Year  (1965) 
and  called  on  our  national  citizens'  or- 
ganizations to  help  fliid  new  areas  for 
common  endeavor  against  the  ancient 
enemies  of  mankind — irtliorance,  poverty, 
and  disease.  Every  such  enterprise  helps 
in  some  small  way  to  strengthen  the  fab- 
ric of  peace.  As  I  sai4  at  that  time— 
the  quest  for  peace  through  cooperation 
is  the  "assignment  of  the  century." 

In  transmitting  this  report,  I  should 
like  to  add  a  more  general  observation 
about  our  policy  toward  the  United  Na- 
tions. Every  President  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  has  expressed 
the  deep  commitment  of  this  Nation  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Organization.  This 
commitment  has  been  expressed  in  our 
dedication  to  the  puipoees  of  the  charter 
and  in  our  participation  in  the  entire 
range  of  United  Nations  operations  de- 
scribed in  this  report. 

I  reaffirmed  our  dedication  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  at  San  Francisco  on  June 
25,  1965,  when  I  said: 

I  come  to  this  anniveitaary  not  to  speak 
of  futility  or  failure  nor  Of  doubt  and  de- 


spair. I  come  to  raise  a  voice  of  confldence 
in  both  the  future  of  these  United  Nations 
and  the  fate  of  the  human  race. 

And  let  all  remember — and  none  forget — 
that  now  more  than  60  times  In  these  20 
years  the  United  NaUons  has  acted  to  keep 
the  peace. 

By  persuading  nations  to  justify  their  own 
conduct  before  all  countries,  It  has  helped, 
at  many  times  and  In  many  places,  to  soften 
the  harshness  of  man  to  his  fellow  man. 

By  confronting  the  rich  with  the  misery 
of  the  poor  and  the  privileged  with  the 
despair  of  the  oppressed.  It  has  removed  the 
excuse  of  Ignorance,  unmasked  the  evil  of 
Indifference,  and  has  placed  an  Insistent, 
even  though  etlU  unfiUflUed,  responsibility 
upon  the  more  fortunate  of  the  earth. 

By  Insisting  upon  the  political  dignity 
of  man.  It  has  welcomed  63  nations  to  take 
their  places  alongside  the  51  original  mem- 
bers— a  historical  development  of  dramatic 
import,  achieved  mainly  through  peaceful 
means. 

And  by  binding  countries  together  In  the 
great  declarations  of  the  charter.  It  has 
given  those  principles  a  strengthened  vital- 
ity In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  man. 

The  record  of  our  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  for  1964 — set  forth  in 
this  report — documents  the  deeds  that 
support  these  words. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  1, 1966. 


DOMESTIC  HEALTH  AND  EDUCA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.DOC.  NO.  395) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  nation's  greatness  is  measured  by  its 
concern  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  its 
people.  Throughout  the  history  of  our 
democracy,  this  commitment  has  grown 
and  deepened. 

The  education  of  our  people  is  a  na- 
tional investment.  The  health  of  our 
people  is  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

Today  we  can  set  ambitious  goals  for 
the  future:  Pull  education  for  every  citi- 
zen to  the  limits  of  his  capacity  to  ab- 
sorb it;  good  health  for  every  citizen  to 
the  limits  of  our  coimtry's  capacity  to 
provide  It. 

The  88th  and  89th  Congresses  have 
moved  toward  these  goals. 

During  the  past  3  sessions,  Congress 
has  enacted  20  landmark  measures  in 
health  and  19  in  education;  doubled 
the  appropriations  for  health  programs 
and  increased  the  budget  for  our  Office 
of  Education  more  than  fivefold. 

The  achievements  of  the  past  3  years 
promise  a  dramatic  enrichment  of  Amer- 
ican life.  They  already  include  in  the 
field  of  health: 

1.  The  medicare  program  which,  on 
July  1.  will  make  benefits  available  to 
more  than  19  million  older  Americans. 

2.  Health  services  for  more  than  200,- 
000  migrant  workers  in  34  States. 


3.  Maternal  and  infant  care  for  moth- 
ers and  children  previously  receiving  in- 
adequate services. 

4.  Expanded  services  for  crippled 
children. 

5.  Thirty-two  new  clinics  for  retarded 
children. 

6.  Construction  assistance  for  1,300 
hospital  and  health  facilities  to  add  more 
than  56,000  new  hospital  beds. 

7.  Financial  support  for  more  than 
16,000  medical  research  projects  and  ad- 
vanced training  for  25,000  scientists. 

8.  Construction  starts  for  62  institu- 
tions to  enroll  more  than  2,400  addi- 
tional students  each  year  for  training  in 
the  health  professions. 

Our  achievements  In  education  are 
equally  Impressive.    Among  them  are : 

1.  Pxmds  to  Improve  educational  op- 
portunities for  nearly  7.5  million  under- 
privileged children  in  20,000  school  dis- 
tricts. 

2.  Summer  Headstart  programs  for 
560,000  preschool  children  in  13,350  com- 
munity education  projects  and  year- 
round  programs  for  120,000  children. 

3.  Textbooks  and  other  learning  ma- 
terials for  more  than  40  million  children 
in  every  State. 

4.  College  work-study  programs  for 
more  than  110,000  needy  college  students. 

5.  Construction  aid  for  1,300  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning — including  new 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries. 

6.  Twelve  million  books  to  improve 
public  libraries  and  training  programs 
for  more  than  400  librarians. 

HEALTK 

With  these  programs  and  those  I  am 
recommending  today,  we  can  move  closer 
to  attainment  of  our  goals: 

To  bring  every  child  the  care  he  needs 
to  develop  his  capacity  to  the  fullest. 

To  reduce  infant  mortality,  concen- 
trating particularly  on  those  minority 
groups  whose  death  rate  is  highest. 

To  eradicate  major  communicable  dis- 
eases as  a  threat  to  life  and  health  in  the 
United  States. 

To  reduce  the  burden  of  mental  Illness, 
and  mental  retardation. 

To  cut  the  toll  of  the  three  great  kill- 
ers— heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

The  health  budget  which  I  have  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1967  is  $4.67  bil- 
lion— an  increase  of  almost  $1  billion. 
In  addition  more  than  $3  billion  in  social 
security  trust  funds  will  be  spent  imder 
medicare  to  assist  our  older  citizens. 

Funds  for  health  manpower,  facilities 
and  services  are  up  $707  million.  Funds 
for  environmental  activities  and  con- 
sumer protection  are  up  $158  million. 
Funds  for  health  research  activities  are 
up  $78  million. 

To  Insure  continuing  progress,  we 
must — 

Improve  the  administration  of  Federal 
health  activities; 

Develop  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning and  services  on  the  State  and  com- 
munity level; 

Strengthen  our  system  of  health  care; 

Train  needed  health  workers; 

Increase  our  research  efforts; 

Take  additional  steps  to  meet  special 
health  problems. 
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TO  atmowM  ABMnnarmATioN  of  wmombai, 

BXALTU  BXSVlCZa 

Our  first  concern  moat  be  the  elBcient 
and  effective  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral health  programs. 

Over  the  last  12  years  the  budget  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  research, 
training,  and  services  has  grown  almost 
tenfold— from  $250  million  to  $2.4  bil- 
lion. Yet  major  elements  of  the  basic 
structure  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
remain  set  by  a  law  that  is  more  than  20 
years  old. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  have  consulted  lead- 
ing experts — physicians,  administrators, 
scientists,  and  public  health  specialists — 
in  a  thorough  search  for  the  best  means 
to  improve  the  administration  of  Federal 
health  programs.  They  all  agree  that 
the  need  to  modernize  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Service  is  ur- 
gent. 

To  fumil  that  need,  I  will  shortly  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  health  functions  of  the  De- 
P€u:tment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  ultimate  success  of  Federal  health 
programs  depends  on  the  men  and 
women  who  direct  them.  At  present,  the 
personnel  system  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  inadequate  to  recruit  and  re- 
tain the  talent  needed  for  its  rapidly 
changing  and  expanding  role. 

I  will  recommend  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  personnel  system  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

This  legislation  will  promote  career  de- 
velopment, encourage  more  flexible  use 
of  health  workers,  provide  them  with 
broader  opportunities,  stimulate  higher 
standards  of  performance, 
n 

TO  DrVXIX>P  OOMFKXKKMSIVK  HBALTR  PLANNING 
AND  •mVICKS  ON  THX  STATS  AND  COIAMUNITY 
LSVKI. 

The  focus  of  our  efforts  is  the  individ- 
ual and  his  family,  living  in  their  own 
community.  To  meet  their  health  needs 
requires  the  cooperation  of  many  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  experts — of  State 
and  local  government,  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  paramedical  personnel. 

These  are  the  frontline  fighters  in  our 
battle  against  disease,  disability,  and 
death.  As  in  miUtary  battle,  a  winning 
strategy  demands  wise  and  well-planned 
use  of  manpower.  It  demands  coordi- 
nated use  of  all  the  resources  available. 

I  recommend  to  Congress  a  program  of 
grants  to  enable  States  and  communities 
to  plan  the  better  use  of  manpower,  facil- 
ities, and  financial  resources  for  compre- 
hensive health  services. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Government 
offers  the  States  formula  grants  for 
categorical  programs  dealing  with  spe- 
cific diseases.  This  leads  to  an  unneces- 
sarily rigid  and  compartmentalized  ap- 
proach to  health  problems. 

Our  purpose  must  be  to  help  redirect 
and  reform  fragmented  programs  which 
encourage  inefflciency  and  confusion  and 
fail  to  meet  the  total  health  needs  of 
our  citizens. 

I  recommend  a  program  to  initiate  new 
State  formula  grants  for  comprehensive 


public   health    aerTlces.    This   program 
would  begin  In  fiscal  1968. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  special  health  problems  occur  in 
some  parts  of  our  Nation  and  not  in 
others.  Certain  diseases,  such  as  tuber- 
culosis and  venereal  disease,  are  con- 
centrated in  metropolitan  communities. 
Others,  such  as  rabies  and  parasitic  dis- 
eases, are  prevalent  in  certain  geographic 
areas. 

Resources  to  serve  health  needs  are 
not  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
Nation.  Special  problems  arise  in  re- 
mote rural  areas  and  in  the  city  slums. 
We  need  greater  flexibility  to  pinpoint 
our  attack. 

To  make  certain  we  have  that  flexibil- 
ity. I  recommend  a  program,  to  com- 
mence in  fiscal  1968,  of  grants  to  States, 
communities,  medical  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals to  meet  special  health  problems, 
in 

TO   BTSZNCTHXN   OXJM  STSTXIC   OF   HKALTR  CAU 

The  Hill-Burton  program  for  hospital 
construction  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  creative  federalism  in  action.  Now  in 
its  19th  year,  this  Federal-State-local 
partnership  has  added  more  than  300.000 
hospital  and  nursing  home  beds  to  our 
Nation  and  more  than  2,000  other  health 
facilities  in  areas  of  great  need. 

My  budget  requests  the  full  authoriza- 
tion of  $270  milUon  for  facilities  con- 
struction under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

Medical  advances  demand  new  equip- 
ment and  up-to-date  laboratories.  In- 
tensive care  units,  as  well  as  ambulatory 
and  extended  care  facilities,  require 
changes  in  the  structure  and  function  of 
aging  hospitals,  particularly  in  urban 
areas. 

General  hospitals  containing  260,000 
beds — (Mie-thlrd  of  our  Nation's — are 
now  In  obsolete  condition. 

When  medicare  becomes  operative  this 
July,  the  pressure  on  many  hospitals  will 
grow  even  more  intense. 

To  begin  to  meet  this  urgent  need,  I 
recommend  legislation  to  mobilize  public 
and  private  resources  to  revitalize  our 
obsolete  hospitals.  This  will  require  a 
loan  and  grant  program  to  assist  in  the 
long-term  financing  of  hospital  renewal ' 
projects. 

The  need  for  modernization  goes 
beyond  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  con- 
struction. We  must  find  new  ways  to 
lower  the  cost  and  raise  the  quality  of 
health  care,  to  organize  health  services 
more  efQciently,  to  develop  Information 
systems.  It  will  take  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  university,  hospital,  industry, 
group  practice  clinics,  and  many  other 
organizations. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretai-y  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  sys- 
tems atmlyses  and  other  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  means  of  bring- 
ing high-quality  medicsJ  services  to  all 
the  people  at  the  lowest  cost. 

I  also  propose  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  in  the  organization,  financing, 
utilization,  and  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices. 

As  medical  practice  becomes  more 
complex,  specialization  becomes  more 
common.  The  number  of  general  practi- 
tioners is  declining— 66.000  today  com- 


pared to  95,000  15  years  ago.  In  1950, 
there  was  1  family  physician  for  every 
1,600  Americans.  Today  2,900  Ameri- 
cans must  depend  on  1  fsmally  doctor. 

Group  practice  benefits  both  physi- 
cians and  patients.  It  makes  expert 
health  care  more  accessible  for  the 
patient.  It  enables  the  physician  to 
draw  on  the  combined  talents  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

High  initial  capital  requironents  and 
a  shcH-tage  of  long-term  financing  have 
restricted  the  development  of  this  form 
of  medical  and  dental  practice. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider legislation  now  pending  making 
mortgage  insurance  available  for  group 
practice  facilities. 

The  first  session  of  this  Congress  has 
liberated  our  citizens  from  the  haunting 
fear  of  an  inability  to  meet  the  cost  of 
medical  care  in  their  later  years.  This 
landmark  legislation  assiu-es  that  cmd- 
munity  hospitals,  physicians,  and  others 
who  provide  for  their  health  will  be  paid 
the  reasonable  cost  and  customary 
charges  for  such  services.  I  propose  that 
this  same  principle  be  extended  to  the 
care  of  patients  in  our  own  Federal  hos- 
pitals and  I  recommend  legislation  to 
permit  the  reimbursement  of  these  hos- 
pitals in  the  same  manner. 

IV 
TO  TKAIN    NEEDED    HEALTH   WOEKEES 

Trained  men  and  women  continue  to 
be  in  critically  short  supply  in  the  field  of 
health.  Congress  has  already  acted  to 
hdp  meet  that  need  by  enacting — 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
both  schools  and  students : 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  increase  the  supply  of 
professional  nurses:  and 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  training  of  practical  nurses  and 
other  health  workers. 

But  critical  specialties  remain  dan- 
gerously understaffed — medical  technol- 
ogists, biomedical  engineers,  dental  hy- 
gienists.  and  other  college-trained 
health  workers. 

These  personnel,  allied  with  doctors, 
dentists,  and  nurses,  constitute  the  mod- 
ern health  care  team.  They  extend  the 
reach  and  the  scope  of  the  physician. 

I  recommend  a  3-year  program  to 
provide  grants  for  training  in  allied 
health  professions:  to  construct  and  to 
improve  needed  educational  facilities: 
to  offer  fellowships  for  students  in  ad- 
vanced training;  and  to  stimulate  Insti- 
tutions to  develop  new  types  of  health 
personnel. 

Last  year,  in  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  Congress  enlisted  the  re- 
sources of  our  private  banking  commu- 
nity to  make  low-interest  student  loans. 
By  this  means,  greatly  Increased  finan- 
cial assistance  can  be  provided  at  mini- 
mal cost. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  convert 
the  health  professions  student  loan 
program  to  privately  financed  and  fed- 
erally subsidized  loans  for  students  In 
the  health  professions. 

V 

TO    ADVANCE   EESBAECH 

Over  the  past  10  years.  Congress  has 
Increased  the  budget  for  health  research 
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thlrteenfold.  The  dividends  from  this 
investment  are  incalculable.  Miracu- 
lous progress  in  medical  discovery  is  mak- 
ing possible: 

Development  of  support  devices  for 
the  failing  heart — and  even  replacement 
of  a  human  heart  by  an  artificial  organ; 

Advances  toward  tlfe  cure  of  cancers 
such  as  childhood  leukemia  and  Hodg- 
kin's  disease;  ' 

Development  of  a  ijoss  expensive  and 
more  efficient  treatment  for  kidney  fail- 
ure; I 

Isolation  of  viruses  causing  respira- 
tory infections  and  production  of  vac- 
cines to  immunize  against  them. 

My  fiscal  1967  budget  provides  in- 
creased funds  for  he^th  research.  If 
research  makes  major  new  break- 
throughs in  lifesaving  discoveries,  I  will 
submit  requests  for  necessary  additional 
funds.  My  overall  bmdget  provides  for 
this  contingency. 

VI 

TO    MEET    SPECIAL    HHLTH    PROBLEMS 
1.    MENTAL    RETARDATION 

We  have  begun  to  ease  the  tragic  bui-- 
den  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  their 
families.  By  construjction  of  research 
and  service  facilities,  Eind  by  support  of 
State  programs,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment helps  combat  this  dread  handicap. 

We  shall  continue  our  increasing  at- 
tack on  this  problem..  It  deserves  the 
concern  and  attention  of  our  most  able 
specialists.  Therefore,  I  intend  to  ap- 
point a  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion to  assess  our  progress,  to  seek  out 
new  and  better  ways  to  cope  with  this 
terrible  disability,  ani  to  recommend  a 
long-range  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
action.  i 

a.    NXTTRTnON   FO$   THE   NEEDY 

It  is  hard  to  teacl^  a  hungry  child. 
This  fact,  known  to  parents  and  teach- 
ers alike,  underlies  thel  school  limch  pro- 
gram throughout  the  Kation. 

This  year  18  mlUibn  schoolchildren 
will  enjoy  lunches  prepared  and  served 
In  their  schools  under  this  program.  Yet 
too  many  children  still  fail  to  get  a  good 
lunch  even  though  the  Cost  Is  low.  Some 
cannot  afford  the  25-  to  35-cent  lunch 
Charge.  Others  in  lo^-income  districts 
go  to  schools  which  lack  lunch  facilities. 

Demonstration  progt-ams  conducted  In 
poverty  areas  in  Colorado  and  North 
Carolina  provided  lunches  this  year  at 
sharply  reduced  rates..  The  results  were 
amazing.  Virtually  al  the  children  pur- 
chfised  the  school  lunah — less  than  one- 
third  had  done  so  before.  The  children 
were  more  alert  and  interested  in  learn- 
ing. The  absentee  rate  fell  by  as  much 
as  37  percent.  School  dropouts  were  re- 
duced. I 

Too  little  of  the  Federal  assistance  in 
the  school  lunch  program  has  been  di- 
rected toward  childreri  who  need  it  most. 
Too  much  of  our  subsidy,  particularly 
in  the  special  milk  jirogram,  goes  to 
children  who  already  get  a  federally  sup- 
ported school  lunch,  including  milk,  and 
whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for  addi- 
tional milk. 

I  am  submitting  to  the  Congress  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  redirect 
our  efforts  to  provide  food  to  those  who 
need  it  most.    The  act  will — 


Extend  the  school  lunch  program  to 
more  needy  children  and  give  greater 
flexibility  in  providing  low  cost  or  no 
cost  meals; 

Assist  schools  serving  low-income  dis- 
tricts to  acquire  kitchen  and  lunchroom 
facilities; 

Provide  pilot  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams for  those  childi-en  who  start  the 
day  hungry; 

Direct  the  special  milk  program  to 
those  schools  without  food  service,  to 
schools  serving  children  from  low-in- 
come families,  and  to  needy  schoolchil- 
dren at  whatever  school  they  attend; 

Start  demonstration  summer  programs 
to  provide  food  service  for  needy  chil- 
dren at  child -care  centers  and  play- 
grounds; 

Help  State  educational  agencies 
strengthen  their  staffs  to  improve  child 
nutrition  programs. 

I  am  requesting  $50  million  from  the 
Congress  for  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  nutrition  for  disadvan- 
taged children.  This  money  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  $329  million  in  cash  and 
commodities  already  included  In  the 
budget  for  school  nutrition  programs. 
The  total  Federal  programs  of  $379  mil- 
lion is  a  major  redirection  of  our  child 
nutrition  efforts  to  children  who  other- 
wise would  grow  up  hungry,  suffer  the 
diseases  that  come  from  being  ill- 
nourished,  and  lack  the  energy  so  essen- 
tial to  learning. 

No  child  in  an  affluent  America  should 
be  without  an  adequate  diet.  The  new 
program  will  move  us  far  toward  that 
goal.    But  it  will  not  do  the  Job  alone. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, to  examine  means  by  which 
the  benefits  of  soimd  nutrition  can  be 
extended  to  every  child  who  needs  our 
help. 

We  now  know  that  among  elderly 
Americans,  a  poor  diet  is  a  root  cause 
of  poor  health.  It  adds  to  the  burden 
of  our  hospitals  and  health  manpower. 
It  contributes  unnecessary  misery  to  the 
burdens  of  old  age. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  smd  Welfare  to  initi- 
ate a  special  food  service  program  at 
multipurpose  centers  authorized  by  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  Local 
organizations  will  be  able  to  offer  bal- 
anced, nutritious  meals  to  the  elderly — 
without  charge  or  at  reduced  prices  to 
those  who  are  in  need. 

3.    ALCOHOLISM 

The  alcoholic  suffers  from  a  disease 
which  will  yield  eventually  to  scientific 
research  and  adequate  treatment.  Even 
with  the  present  limited  state  of  our 
knowledge,  much  can  be  done  to  reduce 
the  imtold  suffering  and  uncounted 
waste  caused  by  this  affliction. 

I  have  instructed  the .  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to — 

Appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Alcoholism; 

Establish  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
a  center  for  research  on  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, control,  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism; 


Develop  an  education  program  in 
order  to  foster  public  imderstandiiig 
based  on  scientific  fact; 

Work  with  public  and  private  agencies 
on  the  State  and  local  level  include  this 
disease  in  comprehensive  health  pro- 
grams. 

4.    FAMILY    PLANNING 

We  have  a  growing  concern  to  foster 
the  Integrity  of  the  family,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  each  child.  It  is  essential 
that  all  families  have  access  to  infor- 
mation and  services  that  will  allow  free- 
dom to  choose  the  number  and  spacing 
of  their  children  within  the  dictates  of 
individual  conscience. 

In  the  fiscal  1967  budget,  I  have  re- 
quested a  sizable  increfise  in  funds  avail- 
able for  research,  training,  and  services 
in  this  field.  The  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
will  expand  its  own  research  and  its 
grant  program  to  study  human  reproduc- 
tion. The  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  sup- 
port family  planning  to  the  maternal 
and  infant  care  programs  in  local  com- 
munities when  requested.  State  agencies 
will  be  aided  by  Federal  welfare  funds 
to  provide  family  planning  services  to 
mothers. 

EDUCATION 

I  have  proposed  a  total  Federal  invest- 
ment in  education  and  training  during 
the  coming  year  in  excess  of  $10  billion — 
a  threefold  increase  since  1961. 

Our  education  programs  must  be  ad- 
ministered wisely  and  well.  Shortly 
after  passage  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  I  di- 
rected that  the  Office  of  Education  be 
reorganized  to  carry  out  Its  expanded  re- 
sponsibilities more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. This  reorganization  has  now 
been  completed. 

In  addition,  we  established  the  new 
post  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  strengthen  pro- 
gram coordination  throughout  the  Gov- 
errmient. 

The  Congress  has  already  put  this  Na- 
tion on  the  path  toward  the  achievement 
of  goals  to: 

1.  Extend  special  educational  help  to 
12  million  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped childien; 

2.  Eliminate  illiteracy  within  a  dec- 
ade; 

3.  Bring  public  library  services  to  15 
million  more  Americans; 

4.  Reduce  by  half  the  rate  of  high 
school  dropouts  over  the  next  5  years; 

5.  Guarantee  the  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation beyond  high  school  on  the  basis 
of  ability  to  learn,  rather  than  ability  to 
pay; 

6.  Provide  college  buildings  and  facili- 
ties to  meet  the  needs  of  9  million  stu- 
dents expected  by  1975. 

Full  educational  opportunity  for  every 
citizen  requires  that  we  build  on  the  be- 
ginnings we  have  already  made.  I  rec- 
ommend measures — 

To  expand  the  Headsteul  program  for 
preschool  children; 

To  strengthen  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 
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To  expand  Federal  assistance  to  higher 
education; 
To  Improve  the  Nation's  libraries. 

I 

TO    KXTANB   TRK   HEAI)6TABT    PKOCEAM    rOB 
PKiaCHOOL   CHILDBEN 

Few  programs  have  had  the  visible 
success  of  Operation  Headstart.  The 
disadvantaged  children  who  have  bene- 
fited from  this  program  are  already  en- 
tering first  grade — with  new  confidence 
In  themselves  and  greater  eagerness  to 
learn. 

I  have  requested  funds  almost  to  dou- 
ble the  Headstart  program  during  the 
coming  year  to  Insure  full  year  programs 
for  210.000  children,  and  summer  pro- 
grams for  500,000  children. 

This  marks  a  significant  step  in  pro- 
viding greatly  expanded  preschool  as- 
sistance for  5-year-olds  from  disadvan- 
taged homes,  and  summer  nursery  pro- 
grams for  3-  and  4-year-olds. 
It 

TO    STtENCTHEN    THX    KLKMENTAST    AND 
8BCON0AXT    EDUCATION    ACT    OF  l»eS 

Though  funded  only  4  months  ago,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1065  has  already  begun  to  bring  its 
benefits  to  the  Nation : 

Special  help  is  being  provided  the  dis- 
advantaged— remedial  teaching,  health 
and  food  services,  augmented  teaching 
and  counseling  staffs. 

More  books — Interesting  and  up  to 
date — have  begun  to  appear  on  school 
library  shelves. 

New  approaches  to  old  problems  are 
being  tried;  Instruction  for  the  student 
extends  beyond  the  classroom — to  mu- 
seums, hospitals,  factories. 

Regional  education  laboratories  are 
being  developed  to  stimulate  new  tech- 
niques of  teaching  and  learning  in  our 
schools. 

State  educational  agencies  are 
strengthening  their  staffs  and  assuming 
greater  responsibilities. 

Educational  deprivation  cannot  be 
overcome  In  a  year.  And  quality  cannot 
be  achieved  overnight. 

I  pr(H>ose  that  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  be  extended  for 
4  years. 

My  budget  includes  Increased  funds 
for  each  title  of  the  act. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  coverage  of 
the  act  be  enlarged  to  raise  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  the  family  income  formula  for 
allocating  edd  for  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged commencing  in  fiscal  1968; 
and  to  earmark  additional  funds  for  chil- 
dren of  American  Indians  and  migrant 
workers. 

Careful  study  of  the  "Incentive  grant" 
provision  of  tlUe  I  shows  that  payments 
would  be  made  to  many  districts  un- 
related to  need. 

I  therefore  recommend  rei>eal  of  the 
"Incentive  grant"  provision  of  title  I  In 
order  to  focus  Federal  aid  on  basic  grants 
to  more  than  20,000  local  school  districts. 

Too  many  schools  in  urban  and  rural 
slums  are  ancient  and  In  disrepair.  Ob- 
solete schools  aggravate  the  problem  of 
eliminating  de  facto  segregation  In  our 
northern  communities,  thus  depriving 
children  of  full  educational  opportunl- 
Ues. 


There  Is  a  pressing  need  for  long- 
range,  communltywlde  planning  to  bring 
Innovation  and  Imagination  In  school 
construction. 

I  propose  that  $5  million  be  added  tc 
title  III  to  help  communities  in  planning 
school  construction  to  encourage  Inno- 
vation and  to  deal  with  obsolescence, 
overcrowding,  and  special  problems  such 
as  de  facto  segregation. 

A  recently  completed  study  of  the  fed- 
erally Impacted  area  program,  requested 
by  Congress,  has  concluded  that  certain 
provisions  should  be  revised. 

I  recommend  revision  of  the  existing 
law  to  require  school  districts  to  absorb 
a  uniform  and  fair  share  of  the  burden 
of  educating  children  In  federally  af- 
fected districts;  to  base  payments  on 
school  expenditures  In  local  districts 
rather  than  on  National  or  State  average 
per-pupll  cost ;  to  eliminate  eligibility  for 
Federal  impacted  area  assistance  in 
those  cases  where  Government  property 
Is  leased  to  private  enterprises  that  pay 
local  taxes. 

ni 

RtGHEE     EOT7CATION 

Today,  young  people  are  seeking  ad- 
vanced learning  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before.  One  million  four  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  new  students  will 
enter  our  colleges  next  September — more 
than  the  total  enrollment  only  20  years 
ago. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  must  keep 
pace  with  this  growing  infiux  of  young 
Americans.  And  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  prepared  to  continue  its 
assistance. 

I  recommend  extension  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  for  3  more  years, 
with  authorization  of  $458  million  for 
construction  grants  for  fiscal  1967. 

In  a  society  that  is  growing  more  com- 
plex, advanced  training  is  essential.  Six 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  students  will 
enroll  in  universities  and  institutions 
across  the  Nation  at  the  post  graduate 
level  next  fall.  This  number  will  grow 
by  another  quarter  million  in  the  next 
5  years. 

I  recommend  that  the  grant  program 
for  graduate  f.u;ihties  be  continued,  and 
I  propose  that  $200  million  be  made 
available  for  loans  to  build  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  facilities. 

In  addition,  I  will  soon  send  to  Con- 
gress legislation  to  permit  more  effective 
use  of  Federal  resources  In  certain  loan 
programs  by  applying  credit  from  pri- 
vate financial  institutions.  This  will 
make  possible  sui  additional  $100  mil- 
lion for  academic  facility  loans  in  fiscal 
1967. 

One  out  of  every  four  of  our  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  is  not  good 
enough  to  get  accreditation.  Congress 
recognized  this  need  last  year  by  provid- 
ing assistance  to  developing  colleges. 

I  recommend  that  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  be  contin- 
ued for  2  years,  with  its  authorization 
increased  from  $5  million  to  $30  million 
next  year. 

By  June,  890,000  students  at  1,700  in- 
stitutions will  have  borrowed  $800  mil- 
lion to  invest  in  college  education  under 
the  student  loan  program  of  the  Na- 
tional   Defense    Education    Act.     Last 


year.  Congress  expanded  the  opportunity 
for  student  loans  by  establishing  a  sub- 
sidized program  through  the  Nation's 
private  banking  system.  Together  with 
opportunity  grants  and  the  work-study 
program,  Uiere  now  exists  a  wide  range 
of  student  assistance  programs  to  help 
finance  higher  education. 

To  increase  loan  funds  available  to 
students  who  want  college  educations,  I 
recommend  the  conversion  of  the  direct 
loan  program  to  a  program  in  which 
loans  will  be  made  from  funds  provided 
by  the  private  capital  market,  with  the 
Government  subsidizing  these  loans. 
The  teacher  "forgiveness"  features  for 
students  eligible  under  the  national  de- 
fense education  program  will  be  re- 
tained. 

I  am  proposing  an  orderly  transition 
to  the  new  student  loan  program  so  that 
no  eligible  student  will  be  deprived  of  the 
needed  financial  assistance,  and  I  will 
ask  for  the  necessary  funds  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  "forgive- 
ness" provision  be  extended  to  medical 
personnel  who  will  settle  in  rural  areas 
where  the  doctor  shortage  is  most  criti- 
cal. 

There  are  more  than  12.000  unfilled 
vacancies  for  qualified  social  workers,  at 
a  time  when  we  need  their  skills  more 
than  ever  before.  These  workers  are  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  our  jxjverty, 
health,  and  education  programs. 

A  task  force  on  social  work  man- 
power and  education  has  just  completed 
an  extensive  study  of  the  problem.  I 
have  asked  the  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  consult  with  edu- 
cational leaders  and  other  specialists  and 
to  submit  recommendations  to  me  to 
overcome  this  shortage  in  the  ranks  of 
our  social  workers. 

IV 
TO  IMPROVE  THE  NATION'S  LIBRARIES 

Those  who  do  not  read  are  not  much 
better  off  than  those  who  carmot  read. 
More  than  100  million  Americans  have 
Inadequate  public  library  services.  More 
than  15  million  have  none  at  all. 

A  library  must  be  a  living  institution 
with  trained  staff  and  funds  to  obtafti 
new  books,  periodicals,  films,  records,  and 
other  material. 

As  the  boundaries  of  learning  are 
pushed  back,  our  need  for  storehouses 
of  knowledge  grows  greater.  They  offer 
man  his  link  with  the  past  and  his  vision 
of  the  future. 

Most  public  libraries  in  the  United 
States  are  poorly  equipped  to  perform 
this  vital  role. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  extend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
for  5  more  years,  authorizing  $57.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1967. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    PEOPLE 

Through  the  programs  entrusted  to 
its  care,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  exercises  continuing 
concern  for  the  social  well-being  of  all 
our  people.  Already,  as  I  have  indicated 
In  this  message,  it  has  become  possible 
to  set  ambitious  goals  for  the  future. 

To  improve  our  ability  to  chart  our 
progress,  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  to 
establish  within  his  office  the  resources 
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to  develop  the  necessary  social  statistics 
and  indicators  to  supplement  those  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
With  these  yardsticks,  we  can  better 
measure  the  distance  we  have  come  and 
plan  for  the  way  ahead. 

In  health  and  education,  we  build  with 
a  double  purpose:  to  mget  today's  needs, 
and  to  match  tomorrow's  hopes. 

We  look  toward  the  time  when  every 
disease  which  need  not  happen  will  not 
hapiien — when  every  cjitizen  can  con- 
fidently expect  care— eompetent,  con- 
venient care — if  he  Is  ill,  qr  Injured;  when 
every  American  recelveia  the  education 
and  training  he  wants  to  enrich  his  life 
and  fulfill  his  hopes. 

With  pain  and  Ignotftnce  no  longer 
such  fearsome  enemies j  our  people  will 
find  a  new  freedom,  oir  society  will  be 
great  as  never  before,     j 

It  is  too  early  for  self-eongratulations. 
We  must  continue  to  plan  and  act.  We 
march  in  a  campaign  which  can  have  no 
retreats,  no  truce,  no, end:  only  new 
victories. 

LYNDdar  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  Match  1, 1966. 


VICE     PRESIDENT     AN     EXECUTIVE 
ENVOY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  incjlude  extraneous 
matter.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  visit  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  to  a  number  of  countries  in 
the  Far  East  was  a  most  successful  mis- 
sion. His  ability,  his  pensonality,  his  love 
of  his  fellow  man — particularly  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  afflicted — rtB.de  a  profound 
favorable  impression,  [leaving  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  several  coun- 
tries the  Vice  President  visited  a  much 
better  image  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
our  people. 

In  my  remarks,  I  Inqliude  a  fine  and 
deserving  article  entltl^l.  "Vice  Presi- 
dent an  Effective  Envby,"  written  by 
David  Lawrence  and  ajjpearing  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  February  28,  1966: 
Vice  President  an  EiTCCtive  Envoy 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Originally,  the  chief  function  of  a  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Sti^tes  was  to  preside 
over  the  Senate.  Now,  however,  he  plays  a 
far  more  Important  role  as  tti  unofficial  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  bmnjlk  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  practice  aro^a  only  in  recent 
years,  when  America  beganj  to  participate  ac- 
tively In  world  affairs  and  the  help  of  allies 
In  meeting  emergencies  became  essential. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H-  Humphret,  who 
returned  last  week  from  a  43,000-mile  Jour- 
ney to  Asia,  can  do  more  during  brief  visits 
to  the  various  capitals  of  the  world  to  pub- 
UclEe  American  policies  than  sometimes  can 
be  accomplished  In  longer  periods  of  time  by 
the  ambassadors  or  ministers  accredited  to 
those  countries. 

This  is  because  diplomatic  representatives 
must  be  supercautlous  In  what  they  say,  as 
they  have  to  stay  at  their  posts   the  year 


around.  But  a  Vlc«  President,  m  the  No. 
2  man  In  the  U.S.  Government,  can  make 
speeches  of  a  positive  nature,  and  they  wUI 
be  widely  printed. 

Public  relations  has  become  a  significant 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  international 
pc^cy.  Many  Americans  do  not  realize  that, 
although  a  speech  by  the  President  may  be 
broadcast  over  television  and  radio  and  be 
given  considerable  space  In  the  newspapers 
within  the  United  States,  It  may  get  only  a 
brief  mention  abroad — even  In  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  reason  is 
that  what  happens  locally  or  in  neighboring 
areas  takes  up  most  of  the  space  in  the  news 
media. 

When  an  emissary  as  prominent  as  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  visits  a 
foreign  country,  however.  It  becomes  a  local 
story  of  magnitude.  Crowds  assemble  to 
hear  him  speak,  and  the  newspapers  give 
front  page  treatment  to  the  event.  Many  an 
issue  that  has  been  repeatedly  explained  at 
home  by  the  President  Is  clarified  for  the  first 
time  in  other  lands  when  it  is  given  publicity 
on  the  occasion  of  a  Vice-Presidential  visit. 

It  is,  therefore,  sensible  tactics  for  the  Vice 
President  to  go  around  the  world  making 
speechs,  especially  during  critical  times  when 
the  Communist  propaganda  machine  is  so 
active  In  sneering  at  or  denouncing  Ameri- 
can policies. 

Mr.  Humphrey  visited  South  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India, 
Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  Laos,  and,  of  course, 
spent  some  time  In  South  Vietnam.  All  of 
these  countries  were  given  a  clear  statement 
not  only  of  America's  firmness  and  resolute- 
ness in  handling  the  Vietnam  war  but  of  the 
sincere  desire  of  the  United  States  to  achieve 
an  honorable  peace. 

Mr.  Johnson,  while  Vice  President,  also 
made  trips  to  Asia,  Afrlcai,  and  Europe,  and 
in  the  preceding  administration  Vice  Presi- 
dent-Blchard  M.  Nixon  went  to  countries  on 
every  continent.  Including  a  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  use  of  a  Vice  President 
for  foreign  trips  is  even  more  necessary  today 
than  it  was  a  decade  or  two  ago,  because  the 
international  situations  that  have  since  de- 
veloped are  frequently  subject  to  misunder- 
standing, particularly  as  the  Communists  are 
busily  engaged  in  fomenting  friction  by 
means  of  repeated  distortions. 

When  the  Constitution  was  vwltten.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  Vice  President  should  be  des- 
ignated to  succeed  the  President  in  the  event 
of  the  latter's  death  or  disability,  but  no- 
where else  In  the  document  were  any  duties 
of  a  Vice  President  specified  in  relation  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Some 
Presidents  have  altogether  Ignored  their  No. 
2  man.  In  the  last  30  years,  however,  it 
has  become  customary  for  the  Vice  President 
to  attend  cabinet  meetings  and  to  be  given 
the  confidential  background  of  many  Im- 
portant developments  in  national  and  Inter- 
national policies. 

Mr.  Humphrey  happens  to  be  a  very  vocal, 
healthy,  exuberant  person  who  delivers  effec- 
tive speeches.  He  has  a  congenial  personality 
and  makes  a  good  Impression  abroad.  Most 
important  of  all,  he  follows  carefully  the  in- 
structions given  him  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  back  home.  So  the 
role  of  the  Vice  President  as  a  roving  am- 
bassador is  indeed  unique. 

Certainly,  in  bygone  days,  when  It  was 
often  said  that  a  Vice  President  really  bad 
nothing  to  do,  few  people  envisaged  the  Im- 
portant position  that  the  No.  2  man  occupies 
today  in  the  American  Government  and 
throughout  the  wcM-ld. 


DOMESTIC  HEALTH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
United  States  of  America  are  blessed 
with  a  high  degree  of  general  public 
health. 

We  have  seen  the  virtual  conquest  of 
such  scourges  as  typhoid  fever,  yellow 
fever,  tuberculosis,  and  many  other  in- 
fectious diseases.  We  are  now  adding 
poliomyehtis  to  the  list,  and  are  engaged 
in  nationwide  campaigns  to  eliminate 
such  child  killers  and  cripplers  as 
measles,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
and  tetanus. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  still  far  from  our 
national  objective  in  public  health. 

Having  followed  the  progress  of  our 
great  national  health  team  over  a  period 
of  years,  with  justifiable  pride  in  the 
congressional  support  which  its  efforts 
have  enjoyed,  I  am  pleased  to  note  the 
administration's  proposal  of  the  next 
logical  step  toward  our  goal  of  the  best 
possible  health  and  medical  care  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  For  this  is  what  I  see  in 
President  Johnson's  proposal  for  "a  more 
effective  partnership  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  health  agencies  and 
activities." 

Under  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations, the  Congress  is  being  called 
upon  to  adopt  legislation  which  will — 

First,  permit  each  State  to  plan  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  health  care,  tying 
together  the  fundamental  needs  of  man- 
power, facilities,  and  treatment. 

Second,  enable  each  State  to 
strengthen  its  own  resources  by  adding 
needed  staff  members  in  its  public  health 
agencies  and  utilizing  to  the  fullest  prac- 
tical extent  the  resources  of  other 
health-related  official  agencies  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions; and 

Third,  encourage  each  State  to  devote 
more  effort  toward  treating  the  human 
being  as  an  entity,  rather  than  as  a 
vehicle  for  tuberculosis,  or  venereal 
disease,  or  some  other  specific  ailment. 

I  applaud  the  President's  desire  to 
"create  a  stronger  focus  for  health  at  the 
State  level."  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
him  in  a  crusade  for  more  effective  part- 
nership for  national  health.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  the  proposed  health 
legislation  carefully,  and  I  invite  them 
to  join  me  in  its  support. 


DOMESTIC  HEALTH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
needs  for  trained  health  manpower  are 
so  great  as  to  be  unattainable  during  the 
next  decade.  We  have  already,  through 
the  Health  Professions  Assistance  Acts  of 
1963  and  1965,  and  the  Nurse  Education 
Assistance  Act  of  1964,  taken  long  steps 
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to  meet  the  needs  which  are  foreseen. 
Through  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  196S,  the  Manpower  Training  and  De- 
velopment Act.  and  through  earlier  voca- 
tional education  assistance,  we  have 
made  substantial  progress  In  developing 
training  programs  for  practical  nurses 
and  other  subprof  esslonal  and  auxiliary 
health  workers. 

The  bill  which  President  Johnson  has 
now  placed  before  us  will  fill  one  great 
lack  In  the  training  of  health  workers: 
it  will  assist  In  the  expansion  and  devel- 
opment of  coordinated  training  pro- 
grams, at  the  college  level,  for  the  grow- 
ing variety  of  professional  health  work- 
ers who  stand  with  the  physician,  the 
nurse,  and  the  dentist  In  our  hospitals 
and  communities.  Not  only  will  It  add  to 
the  training  capacity  for  such  workers,  it 
will  also  stimulate  support  and  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  these  professions,  and 
for  the  many  vocational  and  jimlor  col- 
lege programs  whose  expansion  Is  now 
critically  Impeded  by  the  lack  of  teachers. 

While  It  is  popular  to  speak  of  the 
health  team — and  Indeed  essential  that 
health  workers  do  work  closely  together, 
their  training  too  often  is  not  related  to 
professions  other  than  their  own  and 
gives  little  basis  for  later  working  to- 
gether. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  teamwork  learn- 
ing, and  to  make  the  best  use  of  scarce 
teachers,  a  small  number  of  universities 
with  medical  schools  have  developed 
schools  of  the  allied  health  professions — 
schools  in  which  these  professional  work- 
ers are  studying  and  learning  to  work 
together.  One  such  school  Is  the  College 
of  Health  Related  Professions  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida's  J.  HllUs  Miller  Health 
Center.  Here,  students  In  occupational 
therapy,  physical  therapy,  medical  tech- 
nology, rehabilitation  counseling,  clini- 
cal psychology,  speech  pathology,  audl- 
ology,  health  and  hospital  administra- 
tion, and  other  fields  engage  in  learning 
together  in  the  company  of  aspiring  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  pharmacists,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  which  Inspires  them  to  think 
as  community  leaders  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions. 

Such  schools  not  only  bring  new  unify- 
ing concepts  Into  teaching — they  meet 
another  great  need — that  of  making  the 
educational  and  vocational  opportunities 
in  the  health  fields  much  more  visible 
and  attractive  and  thus  bring  needed  re- 
cruits to  the  health  professions.  Their 
efforts  deserve  support.  I  believe  we 
should  give  them  that  support  by  endors- 
ing the  President's  proposals. 


NATION'S  HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL 

^'AciLrnES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  endorse  wholeheart- 
edly the  President's  proposal  to  modern- 


ize the  Nation's  hospital  and  medical 
facilities. 

The  need  for  modernization  is  es- 
pecially great  in  our  large  cities  where 
many  of  our  quality-care  hospitals  are 
becoming  obsolete.  These  are  the  hos- 
pitals which  conduct  research,  which  put 
into  practice  the  latest  advances  in  med- 
ical science,  and  which  help  train  our 
future  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health 
specialists.  If  they  are  allowed  to  fur- 
ther deteriorate,  we  shall  face  over- 
whelming difBculties  in  continuing  our 
tradition  of  providing  quality  medical 
care  to  the  American  people. 

A  beginning  was  made  when  Congress 
authorized  funds  for  modernization 
under  the  Hospital  and  Medical  Facili- 
ties Amendments  of  1964.  But  addi- 
tional and  aggressive  action  in  the  form 
of  Increased  Federal  aid  is  needed  to 
overcome  the  gap  between  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  initiate  this  program  and  the 
funds  needed  to  complete  it. 

At  present,  260,000  hospital  beds  are  in 
outmoded  facilities  tmd  approximately 
13,000  are  added  to  that  list  each  year. 
During  the  10-year  period,  therefore, 
action  must  be  taken  to  modernize 
390,000  hospital  beds. 

I  welcome  the  proposal  for  new 
methods  of  financing  the  modernization 
program  and  pledge  my  support  for 
legislation  to  make  it  effective. 


DOMES-nC  HEALTH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
hundreds  of  letters  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Retardation  gets  each 
week  there  are  scores  which  say  approxi- 
mately the  same  thing:  "I  keep  hearing 
about  all  the  wonderful  new  things  being 
done  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Why 
can't  I  find  a  place  for  my  retarded  child? 
The  schools  reject  him.  They  say  he's 
not  bright  enough.  The  institution  says 
it  can't  take  him.  There  Is  a  long  wait- 
ing list.  Where  can  I  turn?  My  hus- 
band and  I  are  desperate." 

I  have  received  similar  messages,  and 
I  am  sure  each  of  you  has.  These  mes- 
sages are  constant — and  powerful — testi- 
mony to  the  need  for  passage  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Services  Amendments  of 
1966. 

The  goal  of  these  amendments  is  to — 

Find  all  the  causes  of  mental  retarda- 
tion and  seek  ways  to  prevent  this  tragic 
affliction  from  occurring  in  Americans 
still  to  be  bom ; 

Diagnose  retardation  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  and  provide  services  to  res- 
cue as  many  as  possible  from  a  life  of 
helplessness;  and 

Establish  programs  imder  medical  su- 
pervision to  provide  a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices, including  social  services  and  speech, 
physical,  and  occupational  therapy  for 
thousands  now  excluded  from  such  help. 


Approval  of  these  programs  would  pr6- 
vide  us  with  answers  for  those  distraught 
parents  who  now  are  seeking  help  with- 
out success. 

And  approval  would,  indeed,  help  as- 
sure that  some  day  there  will  be  no  mote 
such  letters. 


DOMES-nC  HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  an  explanation 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  President  has  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  a  message  on  domestic  health 
and  education.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  it  carries  forward  the  hopes  Initiated 
in  the  89th  Congress  for  greatly  expanded 
educational  opportunities  from  preschool 
programs  to  programs  at  the  college  level. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  pro- 
posed extension  and  expansion  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  89-10. 

These  recommendations  include  ex- 
tension of  authorizations  for  the  pro- 
gram for  a  4-year  period.  This  provision 
is  of  particular  significance  in  assisting 
school  administrators  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  in  planning  wisely  and  more 
adequately  for  projects  to  improve  edu- 
cational opportunities.  The  extension 
of  the  programs  authorized  by  Public  Law 
89-10  for  a  period  of  4  years  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  staffing  of  the  programs 
with  teaching  pereonnel,  school  adminis- 
trators, and  the  technicians  so  essential 
in  carrying  out  programs  of  high  quality. 
The  broadening  of  the  coverage  being 
recommended  will  assure  the  provision  of 
substantial  assistance  In  all  areas  of  need. 

The  Oeneral  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion will  initiate  next  week  hearings  on 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  89-10  and 
the  proposed  amendments  with  a  view  to 
securing  thorough  study  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  prompt  action  so  that  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  may  have  be- 
fore it  at  an  early  date  the  legislation  for 
further  action. 

From  all  of  the  information  at  my 
disposal,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  in  the  few  months  that  it 
has  been  in  existence  is  being  enthusias- 
tically heralded  throughout  the  States 
for  the  real  promise  it  offers  in  improv- 
ing educational  opportunities  in  those 
school  districts  and  schools  where  the 
greatest  need  exists.  This  enthusiasm 
and  this  regard  for  the  new  programs  and 
projects  being  developed  exceeds  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  ardent  proponents 
of  the  legislation  at  our  hearings  during 
the  last  session  in  which  the  program  was 
initiated. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Rxcord  a  fact  sheet 
further  explaining  the  provisions  of  the 
President's  message  as  it  relates  to  the 
educational  aspects  of  the  message;  and 
excerpts  of  the  text  of  the  proiwsed  legls- 
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lation  in  the  field  of  Elementary  educa- 
tion: 

Fact  SBEXT  on   ELEMENTiRT   AND  Seconoakt 

EoircATiON  AmsndWKnts  or   1966 
Appropriations  requested  for  fiscal  year  1967 

[In  mlllljaBisI 
Title  I — Amendments  tb  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of   1965   (Public  Law 
89-10) :  , 

Part  A:  Opportunity  ftr  the  dis- 
advantaged (title  I) $1,070.0 

Part  B :  School  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials  (title  II) 

Part  C:  Supplementary  educa- 
tional centers  and  services  (tl- 
Ue  ni) J 

Part  D:  Research  (tjltle  IV  of 
ESEA;  Cooperative  Research 
Act) 4 

Part  E:  Strengthening  State  de- 
partments of  educ«jtilon  (title 
V  of  ESEA  of  1965)4- 


lOS.O 


150.0 


80.0 


22.0 


Total. 


il 


Title  II — Amendments  tia  federally 
affected  areas  prograim : 

Part  A:  Operation  of  schools 
(Public  Law  81-874).- 

Part  B:  Construction  of  schools 
(Public  Law  81-815)  ^ 


Total- 


1,427.0 

183.4 

22.9 

206.3 


Total:  Elementari  and  Sec- 
ondary Educatloti  Amend- 
ments of  1966- .|. 1.633.3 

TITLE     I AMENDMENTS     '^     THE     ELEMENTARY 

AND   SECONDART    EDCCAfaON   ACT    OF    196S 

Part  A:  Opportunity  fof  the  disadvantaged 
{1966  amendments  ta  title  I  o/  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,   Public  Law  89-iiO) 

BackgroMnd 

The  close  tie  betireen  poverty,  low 
academic  achievement,  tod  poor  schools  has 
long  been  recognized.  The  10  States  with 
the  lowest  per  capita  income  have  con- 
sistently high  levels  of  ^elective  Service  re- 
jection. Two-thirds  of  the  families  headed 
by  persons  with  fewer  than  9  years  of  educa- 
tion live  in  pKDverty.  In  Ul^e  18-  to  24-year-old 
age  bracket,  20  percent  of  the  young  men  and 
women  with  an  eighth-grade  education  or 
less  are  unemployed. 

The  poor  school,  whether  situated  In  the 
rural  or  urban  slum,  breeds  disinterest 
resulting  in  a  dropout  Inate  far  above  that 
in  schools  serving  high-Income  neighbor- 
hoods. In  the  inner  ctty  high  schools,  as 
many  as  60  percent  of  the  students  enrolled 
In  the  lOth  grade  msy  drop  out  before 
graduation. 

The  Federal  Government  assumed  a  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  (n-ovlde  quality  edu- 
cation to  all  children  with  the  passage  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Title  I  of  this  law  established  a  billion 
dollar  program  aimed  at  educationally  de- 
prived children.  The  Congress  appropriated 
»775  million  for  the  first  year  of  this 
program.' 

Local  public  school  dlHricts  ore  eligible  to 
receive  a  share  of  these  'funds  based  on  half 
the  average  current  school  exp>endlturcs  per 
child  in  the  State,  mult<plled  by  the  number 
of  school-age  children  (n  the  district  from 
families  having  an  ariaual  income  below 
(2,000  or  from  families  receiving  aid  for  de- 
pendent children  payitients  in  excess  of 
•2,000 


r 


'  An  additional  approbrlation  request  for 
•184  million  Is  currently  before  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1966,  maJdng  a  total  request 
for  this  tiUe  of  9959  million. 


As  of  January  31,  1966,  an  estimated  6,(XX) 
projects  are  being  supported  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  (550  million.  More  than  3.5 
million  children  are  already  benefiting;  new 
programs  are  being  approved  dally. 

A  sample  of  484  of  these  projects  Indicates 
that  educationally  deprived  chUdren  are  re- 
ceiving a  variety  of  services.  Almost  two  out 
of  every  three  projects  call  for  remedial  read- 
ing. Forty  percent  Involves  summer  pro- 
grams to  develop  and  reemphaslze  student 
Interest  in  various  fields.  Thirty  percent  of 
the  projects  are  using  teacher  aids  and  other 
subprof  esslonal  personnel.  Moreover,  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  the  early  years  of 
education.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  in  the  grades  from  preschool  through 
sixth. 

Proposal 

The  program  would  be  extended  through 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  current  authorization 
formula  would  be  continued  through  fiscal 
year  1967.  In  fiscal  year  1968  and  the  fol- 
lowing 2  years,  however,  the  low-income 
factor  would  be  raised  to  •3,000  and  the  most 
recent  data  on  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  would  be  used.  Thus,  2.9  mil- 
lion additional  children  would  be  counted,  a 
total  of  8.4  million.  This  would  Increase  the 
authorization  by  approximately  ^600  million. 

The  incentive  grant  proposals  scheduled  to 
go  Into  effect  in  fiscal  year  1967  would  be 
repealed  because  they  would  be  erratic  and 
would  faU  to  help  the  neediest  school  dis- 
tricts with  the  largest  numbers  of  disad- 
vantaged children.  The  estimated  savings 
of  (400  million  would  thus  be  available  for 
making  basic  grants  to  more  than  20,000 
school  districts. 

Local  school  districts  would  be  permitted 
to  use  part  of  their  grants  for  planning,  in- 
cluding planning  for  school  construction. 
The  districts  would  have  to  demonstrate  that 
the  planning  funds  would  lead  to  a  program 
for  educationally  deprived  children.  More- 
over, schools  would  be  required  to  show  that 
the  planning  grants  are  needed  because  of 
the  Innovative  nature  of  the  program  or  be- 
cause the  schools  lack  the  resources  to  plan 
adequately. 

Special  provision  would  be  made  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  education- 
ally deprived  Indian  children  in  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  schools.  In  fiscal  year  1966, 
there  were  nearly  150,000  Indian  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  18.  Only  134,000  of 
them  were  enrolled  in  school,  one-third  of 
them  In  schools  maintained  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Of  those  not  enrolled  in 
school,  more  than  8,000  were  unable  to  at- 
tend because  of  lack  of  facilities.  An  addi- 
tional 4,000  lived  In  dormitories  away  from 
home  so  that  they  might  receive  an  educa- 
tion. Of  those  who  attend  school,  50  per- 
cent drop  out  before  they  complete  the  I2th 
grade.  On  the  reservations,  young  adults — 
those  under  45  years  of  age — average  an 
eighth  grade  education,  compared  to  a  na- 
tional average  of  almost  12  years  of  school. 

Funds  would  also  be  made  available  for  the 
education  of  migratory  children  of  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers.  Each  year,  ap- 
proximately 150,(X)0  migrant  children  accom- 
pany their  parents  from  community  to 
community  and  from  State  to  State.  Those 
migrating  from  some  home  bases  are  esti- 
mated to  spend  only  2  to  6  weeks  in  any  one 
school  district  during  the  harvest  season. 
Well  over  half  of  all  migrant  children  are 
not  achieving  at  their  grade  level;  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  them  are  2  years  or  more 
behind  in  their  schooling.  Of  all  migrants 
over  the  age  of  25,  one-third  have  only  a 
fourth  grade  education  or  less.  An  addi- 
tional 43  percent  have  no  more  than  an 
eighth  grade  education.  The  median  years 
of  school  completed  by  migrants  over  the 
age  of  25  is  6.5. 

A  total  of  (1.07  billion  would  be  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  $111  million  more  than 


the    appropriations    request    In    fiscal    year 

1966. 

Part  B:  School  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  materials  {1966 
amendments  to  title  II  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Pub- 
lic Law  89-10) 

Background 

Quality  in  textbooks  and  school  library 
programs  is  related  to  students'  academic 
achievement,  to  remaining  in  high  school, 
and  to  continuing  on  to  college  or  a  job. 
Almost  70  percent  of  the  public  and  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  private  elementary 
schools  have  no  libraries.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  elementary  school  children  in  the 
United  States  attend  schools  that  do  not 
have  libraries.  The  current  public  school 
levels  of  6.2  library  books  per  pupil  and  •2.28 
annual  expenditure  for  books  per  pupil  are 
well  below  the  recommended  professional 
standards  of  10  books  and  (4  to  •&  annual 
expenditure  for  books  per  pupil. 

In  addition,  school  systems  in  33  cities 
with  a  population  of  more  than  90,(X)0  do 
not  provide  free  high  school  textbooks.  A 
family  with  children  in  high  school  may 
have  to  spend  •IS  to  (20  per  student  for 
current  textbooks.  In  1961  families  spent 
•90  million  for  textbooks,  40  percent  of  that 
year's  total  textbook  expenditures.  Sales  of 
textbooks  in  1963  for  kindergarten  through 
grade  12  were  ^293  million,  or  about  •e.ll 
per  student.  This  amount  would  hardly  pur- 
chase two  new  textbooks,  which  is  inade- 
quate In  view  of  the  rapid  accumulation  and 
changing  nature  of  knowledge. 

In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  Congress  recognized  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  Improvement  of  school 
libraries  and  Instructional  materials.  The 
first  year  appropriation  was  •100  million. 

Title  II  funds  may  be  used  to  purchase 
textbooks  as  well  as  library  books  and  audio- 
visual materials.  The  money  may  also  be 
used  to  purchase  periodicals  and  docimients, 
films  and  recordings,  but  not  equipment. 

By  February  10,  46  States  had  submitted 
their  State  plans  for  title  n,  to  the  Office 
of  Education.  Thirty-four  of  these  plans 
had  been  approved  potentially  affecting  40 
million  students  and  1.5  million  teachers  In 
these  States. 

Acquisition  of  library  resources  has  been 
given  priority  by  the  States.  Every  State 
plan  calls  for  spending  at  least  half  of  the 
money  for  school  library  resources.  Twenty 
of  the  34  State  plans  require  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  money  to  be  used  for  this  cate- 
gory. 

By  summer,  the  remaining  plans  should 
be  approved  with  children  in  all  States  feel- 
ing the  Impact  of  the  program  by  next 
September. 

Proposal 

The  program  for  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  Instructional  materials 
would  be  continued  through  fiscal  year  1970. 
Special  provUlons  would  be  made  for  Indian 
children  presently  not  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

State  departments  of  education  would  be 
able  to  expend  up  to  3  percent  of  their  al- 
lotment, or  $30,000,  whichever  Is  the  greater, 
for  the  administration  of  the  program  at  the 
State  level. 

F\inds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1967  would 
be  •lOS  minion,  up  $5  mUllon  from  this 
year's  appropriation.  Such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  would  be  authorized  for  the  next  3 
years. 

Part  C:  Supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services  {1966  amendments  to  title  III 
of  the  Elem.entary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Of  1965,  Public  Law  89-10) 

Background 
Seventy  percent  of  the  Nation's  public  sec- 
ondary schools  have  no  language  laborato- 
ries.   Seventy-five  percent  of  our  elementary 
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•diooU  do  not  h«r«  th«  Mnrlcea  of  a  guid- 
ance counoelor  for  eren  1  day  a  week.  In 
40  SUtea.  there  are  atUl  high  scboola  with- 
out science  laboratorlea. 

"nie  (upplementary  centen  and  services 
Wblcb  Oongreaa  authorised  under  title  HI  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
were  based  on  the  premises  that  communi- 
ties and  local  school  dlatrlcts  know  their  de- 
ficiencies and  that  they  are  most  able  to  de- 
Ttae  remedlea  for  their  own  needs. 

A  wide  rartety  of  services  can  be  used  to 
raise  the  quality  of  education  on  the  local 
level.  Tbe  title  encourages  school  districts 
to  look  at  their  educational  needs  and  de- 
velop original  and  Innovative  procrama  to 
enrich  courses  of  study. 

By  the  first  deadline,  744  title  III  proposals 
were  submitted  requesting  more  than  975 
million  for  tbaae  supplementary  centers  and 
service*.  One  hiuidred  and  forty-seven 
planning  projects  and  70  operational  proj- 
ects were  approved.  An  estimated  ao  million 
persons  are  to  be  served  by  these  efforts — 
Children  and  teachers  In  public  and  private 
schools,  preschoolers,  adults,  handicapped 
children,  and  out-of-school  youth. 

More  than  half  of  these  projects  were  for 
multipurpose  programs,  such  as  media  and 
material  centers,  cultural  enrichment  pro- 
grams, and  mobile  activities.  Almost  one- 
third  were  for  special  activities  outside  the 
regular  curriculum,  such  as  guidance  coun- 
seling, remedial  Instruction,  special  educa- 
tion for  the  talented,  and  self-Instruction. 

By  the  close  of  thU  fiscal  year,  It  is  ex- 
pected that  1.000  projecu  will  have  been  ap- 
proved affecting  some  2.000  school  districts: 
bowe-ver,  the  available  funds  will  help  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  NaUon's  24,000  school 
districts. 

Proposal 

The  program  for  supplementary  centers 
and  services  would  be  continued  through 
fiscal  year  1070.  Special  provisions  would  be 
tnade  for  Indian  children  presently  not  cov- 
ered by  the  program. 

Funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1M7  would 

be  1190  million,  doubling  this  year's  appro- 

prlattoB.     Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 

would  be  authorised  for  the  next  3  year*. 

Pmrt  D:  tUsearch  (196S  anundments  to  title 

IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Sdu- 

cation  Act  of  19SS.  Public  Law  $9-10,  and 

to  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1954) 

Background 

While  Ma  billion  will  be  spent  on  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States  this  year,  less  than 
1  perosnt  will  be  expended  for  educational 
research.  Private  industry  allocates  up  to  10 
percent  and  more  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1054  (Pub- 
lic Law  83-531 )  was  passed  to  provide  support 
for  research  to  develop  new  knowledge  about 
the  process  and  content  of  education  and  to 
devise  new  applications  of  this  knowledge 
In  sol-vlng  thsae  problems. 

Despite  the  small  US  Investment  in  edu- 
cational research,  important  progress  has 
been  made.  For  example,  blind  children  are 
being  taught  to  read  at  four  times  the  pre- 
vious rate.  Onder  the  Braille  system,  the 
average  aUth-grade  blind  child  Is  able  to 
read  at  the  rate  of  60  words  a  minute.  A  new 
technique,  which  uses  an  accelerated  rate  of 
words  oo  tape,  enables  the  child  to  compre- 
hend oral  instruction  at  the  rate  of  about 
340  words  a  minute  or.  In  some  Instanoea,  as 
many  as  400  words  a  minute. 

Using  programed  instructional  materials 
developed  by  researchers,  fourth  and  sixth 
graders  at  the  experimental  Oakleaf  Elemen- 
tary School  In  suburban  Pittsburgh  acored 
higher  than  college  freshmen  on  science  tests 
prepared   by   the   University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Preschool  children  have  been  taught  to 
read,  and  to  read  well.  In  experimental  pro- 
grama  that  stimulate  their  curiosity  and  In- 
tellectual drive. 


As  of  June  30.  19S5.  more  than  1,700  proj- 
ects had  been  supported.  la  1966,  with  the 
Increased  funds  available,  346  additional 
projects  will  receive  support.  Moreover,  nine 
research  and  development  centers  at  univer- 
sities have  been  established  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  high  priority  problem  areas. 

Seeking  to  improve  the  depth  of  U.S.  edu- 
cational research.  Congress  appropriated  $100 
million  over  5  years  under  title  IT  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  for 
the  constructing  and  equipping  of  national 
and  regional  research  facilities.  In  so  do- 
ing, it  amended  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act  to  include  a  national  program  of  edu- 
cational laboratories.  Nine  development 
grants  have  already  been  made.  The  re- 
search program  was  also  expanded  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  educational  research- 
ers. Seven  hundred  people  will  be  trained 
In  the  summer  of  1966.  with  an  additional 
1,300  receiving  training  In  the  fall. 
Proposal 
The  program  would  be  broadened  to  per- 
mit research  training  contracts  including 
those  with  proficmaking  organizations. 
Moreover,  authority  would  be  added  to  per- 
mit the  acquisition  of  existing  buildings  for 
research  faclUtles  (now  only  new  buildings 
may  be  constructed) . 

Part  £.'  Strengthening  State  department$  of 
education  (X9tf<  amendment*  to  title  V 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  IHS,  Public  Law  89-10) 

Background 
The  State  provides  instructional  leader- 
ship and  technical  service*  to  local  school 
districts,  and  coordinates  education  plan- 
ning and  activity.  These  activities  demand 
strong  State  education  agencies.  Punnellng 
of  Federal  funds  through  the  SUte  agencies 
has  Intensified  the  need.  The  agencies  must 
plan  disbursements  and  submit  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  accomplishments  to  the  UJB.  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  other  Federal  agencies. 
But  despite  growing  demands  upon  the 
State  education  agencies,  most  are  serloiisly 
understaffed  In  almost  every  field.  One 
State  education  department  last  year  bad 
only  76  professionals  to  assist  1.300  schools 
and  30,000  local  school  people.  Under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  these.  State  educational 
leadership  has  often  been  Inadequate. 

To  strengthen  State  education  depart- 
ments under  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Congress  appro- 
priated $17  million.  Applications  for  funds 
have  been  approved  for  the  60  States,  the 
Dlstrlot  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  All  call  for  hiring  additional 
personnel,  estimated  to  total  more  than  1.900. 
Ninety-one  percent  of  the  proposals  out- 
line efforts  to  strengthen  capacity  for  plan- 
ning and  developing  new  educational  pro- 
grams, for  evaluating  existing  programs,  and 
for  coordinating  research  activities.  Some 
88  percent  of  the  States  said  they  planned 
to  improve  their  general  administration. 

In  addition.  83  percent  of  the  States  want 
to  provide  more  leadership  to  local  school 
districts  and  educational  agencies.  Such 
leadership  would  include  the  services  of  con- 
sultants and  technical  assistance. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  States  submitted 
plans  for  Improving  teacher  education, 
teacher  certification,  and  teacher  licensing. 
In  many  cases  the  State*  hope  to  raise  the 
level  of  teacher  qualifications. 

An  equal  percentage  of  States  hope  to 
strengthen  statistical  and  data  collection 
methods  with  automatic  processing  equip- 
ment, and  to  improve  methods  of  conununl- 
catlon  between  State  oflVce*.  school  district*, 
and  individual  schools. 

Groups  of  States  are  also  Joining  forces  for 
a  team  attack  on  common  problems  In  edu- 
cation, using  the  funds  reserved  for  experi- 
mental projects  under  title  V.  In  New  Eng- 
land, for  example.  State*  will  use  funds  to 
plan  a  program  for  educational  assessment. 


mOFOOAI. 

The  program  for  strengthening  State  de- 
partments of  education  would  be  continued 
through  fiscal  year  1970. 

Funds  authorized  for  fiscal  yes'  1967  would 
be  833  million,  up  $5  million  from  this  year's 
appropriation.  Such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary would  be  authorized  for  the  next  3  years. 
rrrut  n — AicxNDiCKifTB  to  ixdkxaixt  ArrBCTXD 

AXCAS       PSOOaAM        (ISSS       AMKIfDlf  EtfTS       TO 
PUBLIC  LAW  Sl-8tS  AND  PXnLIC  LAW  •t-«T4) 

Background 

Congress  has  recognized  that  Federal 
activities  have  an  lmi>act  on  local  school  dis- 
tricts. The  Influx  of  new  families  generated 
by  these  activities  and  the  loss  of  tax  revenue 
resulting  from  Federal  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty has  caused  severe  strain  on  school  dis- 
tricts acroaa  the  Nation.  To  help  relieve  this 
strain,  the  Lanham  Act  was  adopted  In  1941 
to  provide  Federal  sisslBtance  to  communities 
Impacted  by  Federal  defense  installations. 
In  1950,  the  81st  Congress  passed  two  laws 
which  were  designed  to  set  up  a  uniform 
nationwide  formula  to  continue  the  program. 
Public  Law  81-815  for  school  construction 
and  Public  Law  81-874  for  operating  ex- 
penses. As  a  result,  the  Federal  Government 
has  assisted  with  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  where  Federal  activities  have  caused 
a  rapid  increase  in  school  enrollment  and 
has  compensated  local  school  districts  for 
educating  federally  connected  children. 

Funds  are  made  available  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  providing  free  public  educa- 
tion to  substantial  numbers  of  children  in 
the  foUovrlng  two  major  categories :  ( I )  those 
whose  parents  work  and  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty (category  "A"  children)  and  (2)  those 
whose  parents  either  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property  (category  "B"  children). 

Since  the  program  began  In  1950,  more 
than  83.36  billion  has  been  appropriated  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  schools  and 
$1.23  billion  for  school  construction.  More 
than  61 ,000  classrootns  serving  almost  3  mil- 
lion children  have  been  built. 

The  relative  number  of  federally  connected 
enrollments  has  remained  constant,  at 
around  15  percent,  and  Federal  payments 
have  averaged  about  S  percent  of  the  total 
operating  costs  of  eligible  school  districts 
each  year  since  the  program  was  enacted  in 
1950. 

In  the  1065  budget  submitted  to  Congress, 
the  President  reconunended  that  a  thorough 
study  be  made  of  the  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  federally  Impacted  areas.  Of  par- 
ticular concern  was  the  effect  that  Federal 
activities  have  on  the  fiscal  and  economic 
resources  of  local  communities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children. 

Congress  approved  this  recommendation 
and  appropriated  8200.000  for  the  study.  A 
contract  for  the  project  was  concluded  with 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  based  upon 
the  major  recommendatioiis  of  the  study. 
Proipoaal 

"nie  amendments  to  Public  Law  81-874  are 
designed  to  make  major  revisions  In  the  im- 
pacted areas  program — making  the  payments 
to  school  districts  more  equitable  across  the 
Nation  and.  consequently,  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  program. 

The  three  major  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  present  ellglbtllty  requirement 
would  be  eliminated  and  school  districts 
would  be  required  to  absorb  without  Federal 
payment  a  minimum  percentage  of  federally 
connected  children.  As  the  law  presently 
operates,  if  the  total  number  of  federally 
connected  children  constitutes  3  percent  of 
the  enrollment  In  a  school  district,  that  dis- 
trict receive*  payment  for  all  federally  con- 
nected children.  However,  if  the  number  of 
federally  connected  children  constitute*  3  9 
percent  of  the  •nrollment.  the  district  re- 
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celves  no  payment  whatsoever.  The  result  is 
that  some  districts  educate  federally  con- 
nected children  at  Federal  expense  while 
others  carry  out  this  responsibility  with  local 
revenues. 

This  amendment  would  require  each  local 
educational  agency  to  "abeorb"  without  Fed- 
eral payment  a  number  of  "A"  category  chil- 
dren equal  to  3  percent  pt  total  attendance 
and  a  number  of  "B  '  cate^ry  children  equal 
to  6  percent  of  toUl  atte&dance.  PaymenU 
would  be  made  only  for  the  number  of  chil- 
dren above  the  absorption  level  In  each  cate- 
gory. If  a  local  educational  agency  has  less 
than  the  minimum  percentage  of  "A"  cate- 
gory children.  It  may  count  those  children  in 
the  "B"  category. 

2.  The  method  of  com^juting  the  Federal 
contribution  would  be  untformly  based  on  a 
local  cost  of  education  basis.  The  rate  of 
Federal  payment  Is  designed  to  (a)  meet  the 
cost  of  education  In  the  locale  where  the 
child  Is  being  educated,  and  (b)  replace  the 
revenue  lost  to  the  school  district  by  the  loss 
of  tax  on  property  owqed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

ScMne  districts  now  raoelve  Federal  pay- 
ments In  excess  of  the  amount  required  to 
compensate  them  for  burdens  Imposed  by 
Federal  activities. 

In  order  to  limit  Fedeijal  payments  to  the 
burden  actually  Imposed  by  Federal  activ- 
ities, this  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
local  educational  agency's  option  to  use  one- 
half  the  national  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture or  one-half  the  Statta  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  as  Its  rate  of  payment. 

Each  local  educational  ngency  would  also 
be  placed  In  a  group  composed  of  generally 
comparable  districts  In  the  State.  The  local 
contribution  rate  of  eadh  agency  within  a 
group  would  be  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure of  the  entire  group.  At  present, 
a  local  agency  is  able  to  select  the  districts 
to  which  it  considers  itself  to  be  generally 
comparable,  and  this  of^n  results  In  over- 
payment, i 

3.  Federal  property  which  Is  leased  to  a 
private  concern  and  Is.  tiherefore,  subject  to 
local  taxation  would  not  be  considered  Fed- 
eral property  with  regard  to  ascertaining  the 
Federal  connection  of  pfipUs  who  reside  on 
that  property  or  whose  pWents  are  employed 
on  that  property.  Peddml  property  leased 
to  private  individuals  U  subject  to  local 
taxation:  therefore,  the  local  school  district 
may  derive  taxes  from  jtfce  property.  This 
amendment  would  provlOe  that  any  Federal 
property  which  Is  subjett  to  local  taxation 
on  the  leasehold  Interest  no  longer  would 
be  considered  "Federal  property"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  Since  the  States  have  the 
power  to  tax  this  typfl  of  property,  they 
have  a  source  of  revenue  which  makes  It 
unnecessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  codt  of  educating  chil- 
dren "connected"  with  the  property. 

The  temporary  provisions  for  construction 
of  school  facilities,  PubUo  Law  81-816,  would 
be  allowed  to  expire,  exoapt  those  which  ap- 
ply to  Indian  children  living  on  Indian  res- 
ervations. The  temporary  provisions  apply 
essentially  to  children  whose  parents  either 
work  or  reside  on  Government  property,  but 
not  both.  j 

A  number  of  minor  ahd  technical  amend- 
ments would  also  be  mhde  In  both  laws  to 
Improve  cost  effectiveness,  to  streamline  ad- 
ministration, and  to  eliihlnate  minor  inequi- 
ties. ! 

The  effect  of  the  amendments  would  be  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  two  programs  from 
$466  mUllon  (estimated  cost  for  fiscal  year 
1967  under  present  provisions)  to  about  $206 
million.  Of  the  4,077  Bchool  districts  now 
eligible  under  Public  Law  81-874,  about  1.200 
would  not  be  ellglbla.  All  participating 
schools  would  receive  a  reduced  Federal  pay- 
ment. Overpayments,  aited  In  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  stuc^,  would  be  virtual- 
ly eliminated.    Savings,  thus  effected  in  the 


impacted  areas  program,  could  be  used  to 
finance  the  expansions  recommended  by  the 


administration  In  the  Elementary  and  Seo> 
ondary  Education  Amendments  of  1066. 


Estimated  amounts  under  ElemerCtary  and  Secondary 

Education  Amendments  of  1966 

Education  of  cliildren  of 
k>w-income  faniilirs,'  title  I 

School 

library 

resources, 

textbooks, 

and 

instructional 

materlal,> 

title  11 

Supple- 
mentary 
educational 
conters  and 
services,* 
UtlelU 

Strengthening 

SUte 
departments 
3f  education, < 

title  V 

Estimated 
total, 

Grants 

Adminis- 
tration 

Elementary 

and  Secondary 

Act  of  1986, 

amended 

Unit«d  States 
and  outlying 
areas 

|l,0Se,721,000 

$11,689,000 

$105,000,000 

$150,000,000 

$18,700,000 

$1,344,110,000 

90  States  and  the 
District  of 
Columbia 

1,020,959,370 

10,996,268 

101,850,000 

145.500,000 

18,326,000 

1,303,631,638 

Alabama                  

31,151,253 

1,732.923 

9.318,0«S 

20,327,061 

70,147,541 

8,790,792 

6,472,728 

1,776,563 

24,715,289 

33,588,697 

2,138,088 

2,291,324 

54,966,856 

16.529.689 

16,776,967 

9,639,316 

27,100,922 

34,487,814 

3, 610, 490 

13,715,571 

14,876,237 

31,  '242, 404 

'22,063,088 

27, 787, 106 

28,855,025 

3, 418, 579 

6,325,882 

856,179 

1,306,195 

22,090.176 

8,818,773 

98,643,466 

47,  513, 169 

4, 694, 910 

35,244,655 

15, 644, 836 

7, 416, 851 

50,315.211 

3.633,284 

24,715,094 

6,253,895 

28,967,138 

69,840,209 

2, 587, 221 

1,573,013 

27,539.809 

9,690,586 

15,282,360 

16, -243, 444 

1,405,377 

4,840,649 

311,618 

75,000 

93,181 

203,271 

701,476 

87,908 

75,000 

75,000 

247,163 

336,867 

75,000 

75,000 

549,669 

165,297 

167,770 

96,393 

271,009 

344,878 

76,000 

137, 186 

148, 762 

3r2, 424 

7'20,631 

'277, 871 

'268,650 

76,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

2'20,902 

88,188 

986,435 

476.  vn 

76.000 
352, 447 
156,448 

75,000 
803, 152 

75,000 
247, 151 

75,000 
289,671 
668,402 

75,000 

76,000 
'27,^  398 

96,906 
152, 8'24 
16-2,434 

75,000 

75,000 

1,800,874 

129, 701 

853,113 

966,884 

9.787,430 

1.114,118 

1,458,132 

270,021 

2,748,090 

2,250,992 

407,038 

382,890 

5,591,129 

2,650,790 

1,531,091 

1,175.453 

1.593,703 

2,003,958 

644,811 

1, 904, 186 

2,728,986 

4,887,784 

2,068,916 

1,  '260, 296 

2,  401. 130 
395,520 
796,691 
•229, 847 
349,  514 

3,371,689 

620,337 

8,618,018 

2,804,777 

357,659 

5, 643. 817 

1,  262,  746 

1,013,281 

5, 972.  t»4 

445,330 

1, 363,  223 

399,827 

1.888.688 

6,SiiS,9bl 

610, 149 

216.  741 

2.18'2,3»>2 

l,ta7.304 

93-2, 364 

2, 386,  '251 

188,761 

386,087 

2,732,702 

382,290 
1,332,790 
1.883,973 
12,689,883 
1,598,167 
2,099,636 

646,903 
4,068,634 
3,327,467 

709, 210 

718,382 
7,487,688 
3,660,960 
2,184,442 
1,788,552 
2,492,249 
2, 786, 147 

907,359 
2,633,906 
3,889,475 
6,135,629 
2,763,034 
1,964,221 
3, 264, 755 

720,686 
1, 246, 623 

473,397 

665,047 
4, 746, 261 

987,964 

12,  235, 977 

3,  766, 963 

682,180 
7,481.900 
1,929,491 
1,636,447 
8,201,297 

817, 276 
2,128,418 

725,914 
2, 920.727 
7.7-25,464 

955,527 

493,228 
3.30.S,677 
2,340,062 
1, 540,  777 
3, 158, 334 

461,235 

714.609 

361,016 
118.744 
217,366 
241,611 

1,437,553 
252,768 
280,390 
134,006 
483,058 
431, 120 
160,904 
164,511 
756,186 
462,976 
296,268 
259,100 
308,713 
351, 879 
169,830 
339,343 
420,268 
719,819 
363,642 
'283, 476 
40-2, 645 
152,336 
200,033 
133,251 
140,440 
503,689 
184, 013 

1,101,390 
470, 811 
148,721 
812,434 
283,311 
■240, 762 
787,239 
148,487 
300,222 
151,982 
373,661 
890,0-24 
189,883 
1-28,442 
409,477 
327,026 
234,491 
369,614 
127,086 
146,197 

36,367,357 

2,438.658 

11,814.415 

Arkansas 

23,322.800 

C'alifornia... 

94,663,382 

11,843,764 

10.385.886 

2. 802, 493 

32.  250,  224 

Georgia 

39,938,133 

Hawaii     _ 

3, 478,  240 

Idaho    

3, 622, 107 

lUinois 

Indiana 

69,350,426 
23,488,701 

Iowa. r 

20,986,6» 

12,958,814 

31,766,596 

Louisiana 

39, 974,  676 

Maine        .    

5, 307,  490 

Maryland.    _  ...-. 

18,  730, 161 

Massachusetts        

2'2,043,725 

Michigan 

43,208,060 

27,489,311 

Mississippi           ....... 

31,  562, 970 

Missouri              ........ 

33, 19-2, 108 

4,  76-2, 020 

Nebraska 

8,644,129 

Nevada          

1,767,674 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey           .  .... 

2, 626, 196 
30,932,617 

10,879,285 

New  York 

1-21, 886, 286 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

64,719,862 
6,966,470 

Ohio 

49,  516,  263 

19, 276, 832 

Oregon             ......... 

10, 282, 341 

66, 779, 553 

Rhode  Island 

6, 119, 376 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

28, 761, 108 
7,606,618 

34,439,882 

Texas 

84,748,060 

Utah       

4, 417, 780 

Vermont  ._  .. 

2,485,024 

Virginia       

'!'I'?'ZS 

Washington 

West  Virginia    

14,091,884 
18,142,816 

Wisconsin 

22,818,077 

Wyoming           

2, 247, 469 

District  of  Columbia. . 

8,181,442 

31,761,630 

692,  732 

3, 150, 000 

4,500,000 

374,000 

40, 478, »  2 

'  Estimated  distribution  hased  on  State  maximum  possible  allotments,  fiscal  year  1966.  Base  data  do  not  include 
handicapped  or  migrant  cliildren.   3  percent  of  tlie  grant  amount  reserved  for  tl»  outlymg  areas  (mcluding  Buroau 

°  :  EsthimU'd  distribution  of  $106,000,000  (3  percent  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas,  including  BIA)  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimated  total  elementary  and  secondary  school  enroilment,  fall  1906.  ,    ,  j,      „,.%>.•.»,• 

»  Estimated  distribution  of  $150,000,000  (3  percent  reserved  lor  the  outlymg  areas,  including  BIA)  with  a  basic 
allotment  of  $200,000  to  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colunihia  and  tlic  balance  distributed:  )4  on  tl»e  6  to  17 
population,  July  1, 1963,  and  H  on  the  total  resident  population,  July  1,  1963. 

«  E'^timated  distribution  of  $18,700,000  (2  ncroent  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas,  exdudrng  BIA)  with  a  basic 
allotment  of  $100  000  to  tlie  50  States  and  t  lie  District  of  Columbia  and  the  balance  distributed  on  tlie  basis  of  tlie  total 
public  school  enrollment,  fall  1965.  Tlie  State  aUocalion  docs  not  include  the  15  percent  set  aside  for  experunental 
projects. 


Fact  Shkbt  on  the  Libbart  Sebtices  and 
Construction  Act  Amendments  of  1066 
(Amendments  to  the  Librast  Services  and 
Construction  Act  or  1964,  Public  Law 
8&-269) 

background 

The  Nation's  public  libraries  face  a  rising 
demand  for  facilities  and  services.  But  in- 
adequate budgets  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas  have  resulted  in  deficient,  deteriorating 
facilities.  The  nationwide  shortage  of 
trained  librarians  Is  perpetuated  by  lo^ 
salaries,  difficult  working  conditions,  and 
poor  equipment.  Few  public  libraries  can 
take  advantage  of  new  information  retrieval 
systenis  and  other  technolpglcal  advances. 


To  meet  accepted  standards,  public  libraries 
In  1966  need  102  million  more  books,  6,500 
more  trained  librarians,  and  40.6  million 
square  feet  of  additional  building  space. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  for  better 
libraries  by  passing  the  Library  Services  Act 
of  1956.  The  act  marked  the  beginning  of 
an  8-year  State-local-Federal  effort  to  Im- 
prove public  library  service  for  40  million 
rural  Americans.  It  made  available  more 
than  14  million  books  and  helped  to  finance 
hundreds  of  bookmobiles  to  bring  literature 
to  remote  farm  homes. 

The  Library  Services  Act  was  expanded  in 
1964  by  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act.  It  extended  services  and  construc- 
tion assistance  to  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas. 
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CangTMi  kuthorteed  M*  miUloo  for  the  llrat 
year  of  tbm  prognun  aod  appropriated  t7.5 

million.  For  fiscal  year  1965,  It  appropriated 
»5S  mUllOB.  Of  thla.  tM  million  wma  for 
••rvicea  and  990  mtllloa  for  oonatructtoa 
grants.  Congress  renewed  tbls  appropriation 
for  Oscal  19M. 

During  104A,  new  or  Unprored  library  Mrr- 
ICM  were  made  available  to  OS  million  Ameri- 
cans. Over  6.5  million  books  or  other  ma- 
terials and  M  bookmobiles  were  added  under 
tbe  program. 

Construction  grants  authorized  under  the 
program  totaled  sao  ,800.000  In  fiscal  1965  and 
reaulted  In  363  approved  library  construction 


projecto  ooatlng  »M,600,000.  ConstrucUoa 
funds   may   be   used   to  acquire   land  and 

equipment,  and  for  the  construction,  expan- 
aloQ.  remodeUng,  and  alteratioa  of  library 
buildings. 

raOPOSALS 

Aid  to  public  Ubrartee  would  be  extended 
for  5  years  through  fiscal  year  1971. 

Funds  for  library  services  for  fiscal  year 
1967  would  be  »a7.5  million,  up  •2.5  million 
from  this  year's  appropriation.  Funds  for 
construction  for  fiscal  year  1967  would  re- 
main at  (30  million.  Such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  would  be  authorized  for  the  nest 
4  years. 


Library  Senices  and  Construction  Act  Amendmenit  of  1966 


Cnlled  States  sad  outiylnf 

W  etalM  and  the  District  ot  Cs- 
luinbls... — 


Alufaama.... 

Aiuka 

Ariiooa 

Arkansas 

CaltfVQla... 

Coisrade 

CannecUcut. 
Delawifa.... 

Florida 

Ocorgia 

HawaU. 

idatae 

IlUnatt 

Indlaoa. 

lows 

Kaniai 

Kentacky. 
UMiMaoa.. 


Estimated 


Federal 
aoMuutsi 


tST.MH^OOO 


M,s3i,oeo 


Title  I,  services 


KsUmatrd 
Fedsral 

amouot*  > 


EsUioaled 


tV,  SOO,  000 


n.oa,i83 


Marylaad 

Massactaiselts. 

Mkehlitan 

MiaoMsta 

MIsriariBpi.... 

llMOUlL 


Mo 

Nefaraika 

NevMte 

New  Ilampshirt. 

Krwletmr 

New  Maico 

New  York „. 

Nortli  Carolina... 
North  DakoU.... 

owe , 

Oklakoaa 

Oraiaa 

Fraasrivanla 

Klwde  Uiand 

SoutliCanaBa.. 
Seotk  Dakota... 

TeoneMee .. 

Texas 

UUk... 

ViTflnla. 


WmUapm 

West  Vfiilnla.. 


Wvomtag .. 

Dtotrlet  ot  Columbia. 

Ameriaan  Samoa 

Canal  Beos 

(loam 

Puerto  Rta) 

Vkfin  Islands 


1.0«2.a34 

2».ra 

Ml,  157 

Ma,M8 

297, 8S1 

1.487,837 

1,221.241 

MT.fltS 

SH^UZ 

XMXOn 

1.411.206 

908,171 

7St,2))« 

982,27' 

I,OMIO« 

4Ji.9S0 

9M.78t 

l.SM,M2 

^atS,8S7 

1,091.4M 

7Hwl72 

1,  no,  714 

S0.1U 
6SX<83 
»t.U2 

l,7n0« 
4U.US 

4.611,631 

1,391,124 
347,007 

*  741, 136 
7K81S 
647,  Ot« 

1.169,067 
409,961 
809.193 
889,791 

I.1Z1.M6 

^709,064 
413^183 
383^964 

1.227,838 
988,489 
•71,271 

1.  i3i.ua 

387,139 
881. 7»4 

891386 


62,704 
800.434 

63,477 


499.  r 6 

127,680 

2S9,1«6 

318.381 

3.  out.  810 

814. 42» 

409.  MS 

154.862 

706.854 

682,066 

177.389 

181.867 

1.332.474 

6711^014 

437.123 

86^346 

471.430 

41Bkl88 

218.498 

479.075 

729.440 

1.086,436 

617.363 

396.289 

•38,119 

181,494 

27^542 

184.  8n 

174,190 

841,605 

31«,2H8 

2,181.734 

•57.013 

in,  820 

1,389,657 

384,644 

31A.23I 

1.48S.H52 

306.077 

191. 8U 

183,107 

536.095 

1. 271. 165 

308.883 

147,998 

684.980 

448^828 

827,448 

88^138 

14ill83 

i«a,»7 

37,4(3 


838.801.378 


38,886,740 


33,196 

387,244 
28,928 


257.254 
in.  888 
208.28* 
164.014 

3,188,178 
338,288 
763,831 
U0^148 
838^756 
S41C170 
188.  (84 
128^841 

1018,438 
«IB,4A 
S;8,710 
8Mt467 
aMCl84 

379,  <aa 

l(t907 
811.207 

1.018.080 

1,093, 986 
4a6.381 
188,694 
•4^,54e 
148,471 
318,180 
88^981 
181^882 

1.384.133 
143,884 

3,498,845 

3n,8ii 

138, 3n 

1,338,438 

38X1H 

338,98* 

1,48^783 
388,880 
181, 871 
134.841 

301. 161 
•49,518 

1U8I7 
419, 631 
477,887 
301.973 
888,718 
144.888 
19^884 

1<143 


Title  II,  coiutructlon 


Estimated 

Federal 
amouat*  > 


830.000,000 


29.800.907 


643.258 
112.073 
264.660 
333,312 
2,308.868 
328,728 
430.523 
143,289 
782.183 
63*,  178 
160.714 
174.618 

1,809.614 
741, 191 
471.048 
388.980 
810,843 
541.880 
217.452 
519.710 
810.133 

1.189,411 
564,122 
3H8.8ia 
002, 806 
175,(88 
280;  141 
120,458 
166,068 
940,333 
314.868 

2,489,907 
738,111 
169,087 

1.4S0.469 
410. 178 
830.818 

1.688,208 
301,884 
417.877 
176.804 
688.851 

l.«38. 


Estimated 

matchlnf 

funds* 


831.881.237 


31.128,766 


17, 101 

199.489 

14,901 


iaiC399 
•42,168 
4B4,^U 

841^  8r 
•40i4«^ 
13*,  8*7 
1881 317 

2t941 


29.808 

411.190 

24.552 


279,860 
158.734 
211.  <70 
171.706 
•,•12,830 
346.309 
817.338 
287.828 
108.846 
178,840 
170,007 
118.928 

739,414 
408,100 
140,240 
398^608 
104.015 
153,176 
668.330 

1.138,413 

1,00,660 
507,336 
300.384 
718, 11* 
143,9*4 
SB*.  116 
338.382 
149.810 

1.41X364 
141.639 

3,996.542 
418,4(3 
117,918 

1,511,«76 
379,9(8 
841.031 

1,696,346 
399,  (76 
218.270 
119.992 
329. 112 

1,074,601 
158,704 
102.812 
480;  922 
818.624 
212.077 
608.189 
130,722 
38X181 


11,788 


IM91 

213.855 
12,648 


teMI  of  bate  and  addHlsaal  Fedval  anounts. 

to4al  a(  iMMts  mmt  addlUsaal  ■atcWm  sipeadUures  ksia  State  and  local  •oureea. 


Kscaam  Ftoic 

■DOCATIOIf 


Ti*naB,aTioif 


I  h*T*  pcopo**d  A  tc«Al  Fadttral  UtTaatmeat 
In  •duoAtloB  and  trmlnlng  during  Uie  com- 
ing year  In  tmcmt  ot  $10  bUlloo— «  threefold 
iBcraua  aino*  1961. 

Our  •duoaOoa  pfngraws  must  b*  admla- 
Utered  wlaely  and  waU.  Btaorttj  af tar  paa- 
aaga  oC  tlia  BaoMotaiy  and  Saoondarj  Bdu- 
cattoa  Act  of  UM,  I  dlraotad  that  tiM  OOee 
9t  MttoatiMi  ba  taacsaartaatf  to  oany  out  Ita 


expanded  responsibilities  more  effectively  and 
efficiently.  This  reorganlxatioa  has  now 
been  coinptetad. 

In  addlttoa,  we  aaUbUabed  the  new  post 
of  Aatataat  Sacratary  for  Bducation  In  tb« 
DepartBMnt  of  Health.  Bdtieatloii.  and  Wel- 
fare to  atrengtbaa  program  coordlnatton 
throogboat  tteOovanmant. 

nia  Ooagiaaa  baa  already  put  thla  Ration 
OB  tba  path  towartf  tha  achleTvment  of  goals 


1.  Kxtend  special  educational  help  to  19 
mUlion  dlaadvantagad  and  handicapped 
children; 

1.  Eliminate  UUteraey  within  a  decade; 

3.  Bring  public  library  services  to  IS  mil- 
lion more  Americans; 

4.  Reduce  by  half  the  rate  of  high  school 
dropouts  over  the  next  5  years: 

5.  Guarantee  the  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion beyond  high  school  on  the  basis  of  abil- 
ity to  learn,  rather  than  ability  to  pay; 

6.  Provide  college  building  and  facilities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  9  million  students  ex- 
pected by  1975. 

Pull  educational  opportunity  for  every  cit- 
izen requires  that  we  build  on  the  beginnings 
we  have  already  made.  I  recommend 
nteasures  to  expand  the  Headstart  program 
for  preschool  children;  to  strengthen  the 
ElemenUry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965;  to  expand  Federal  assistance  to  higher 
education;  and  to  Improve  the  Nation's 
libraries. 

I 
To  expand  the  Headstart  program  for  pre- 
school children 

Few  programs  have  had  the  visible  suc- 
cess of  Operation  Headstart.  The  disadvan- 
taged children  who  have  benefited  from  this 
program  are  already  entering  first  grade — 
with  new  confidence  In  themselves  and 
greater  eagerness  to  learn. 

I  have  requested  fimds  almost  double  the 
Headstart  program  during  the  coming  year 
to  Insure  full  year  programs  for  aiO.OOO  chil- 
dren; summer  programs  for  500.000  children. 

This  marks  a  significant  step  In  providing 
greatly  expanded  preschool  assistance  for 
6-year-olds  from  disadvantaged  homes,  and 
summer  nursery  progrsims  for  3-  and  4-year- 
olds. 

u 

To  strengthen  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Education  Act  of  196S 

Thotigh  funded  only  4  months  ago.  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  has  already  begun  to  bring  its  benefits 
to  the  Nation: 

Special  help  Is  being  provided  the  dis- 
advantaged— ^remedial  teaching,  health  and 
food  services,  augmented  teaching  and  coun- 
aeling  staffs. 

More  books — Interesting  and  up-to-date — 
have  begun  to  appear  on  achool  library 
shelves. 

New  approaches  to  old  problems  are  being 
tried;  Instructions  for  the  student  extends 
beyond  the  classroom — to  museums,  tws- 
pltala,  factories. 

Regional  education  laboratories  are  being 
developed  to  stimulate  new  techniques  of 
teaching  and  learning  In  our  schools. 

State  educational  agencies  are  strength- 
ening their  staffs  and  aasimilng  greater  re- 
sponslbumes. 

Educational  deprivation  cannot  be  over- 
come In  a  year.  And  quality  cannot  be 
achieved  overnight. 

I  propose  that  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  be  extended  for  4 
years. 

My  budget  Includes  Increased  funds  for 
each  tlUe  of  the  act. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  coverage  of  the 
act  be  enlarged  to  raise  from  $2,000  to  $3,000 
the  family  Income  formula  for  allocating  aid 
for  education  of  the  disadvantaged  com- 
mencing in  fiscal  1968;  to  earmark  additional 
funds  for  children  of  American  Indians  and 
migrant  workers. 

Careful  study  of  the  incentive  grant  pro- 
Tlaion  of  title  I  shows  that  payments  would 
be  made  to  many  districts  unrelated  to  need. 

I  therefore  recommend  repeal  of  the  in- 
oentive  grant  provision  of  title  I  in  order  to 
fociu  Federal  aid  on  basic  grants  to  more 
than  ao.OOO  local  achool  dlstrlcU. 

Too  many  schoola  in  ttrtoan  and  rural  alums 
ara    anelant    and    in    dlsrapalr.     Obaotete 
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schools  aggravate  the  problem  of  eliminating 
de  facto  segregation  In  our  northern  com- 
munities, thus  depriving  children  of  full 
educational  opportunities. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  long-range, 
community-wide  planning  to  bring  Innova- 
tion and  imagination  In  school  construction. 

I  propose  that  $5  mUlloh  be  added  to  title 
ni  to  help  communities  to  planning  school 
construction  to  encourage  Innovation  and  to 
deal  with  obsolescence,  evercrowdlng.  and 
special  problems  such  as  Be  facto  segrega- 
tion. 

A  recently  completed  study  of  the  fed- 
erally impacted  area  progmm,  requested  by 
Congress,  has  concluded  that  certain  provi- 
sions should  l>e  revised. 

I  recommend  revision  o<  the  existing  law — 

To  require  school  dlsttrlcts  to  absorb  a 
uniform  and  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  edu- 
cating children  In  federally  affected  districts; 

To  base  payments  on  school  expenditures 
in  local  districts  rather  thaji  on  national  or 
State  average  per  pupil  cost; 

To  eliminate  eligibility  for  Federal  Im- 
pacted area  assistance  In  those  cases  where 
Government  property  Is  leased  to  private  en- 
terprises that  pay  local  tajxes. 


RONALD  POnUER.  A  MINOR 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  8865) 
for  the  relief  of  Ronald  Poiricr,  a  minor. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  42,  United  States  Code, 
section  2251,  the  Chalf  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Join^  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  the  |gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Young]  t<i  fill  an  existing 
vacancy  thereon.  j 


-i— 

lAJJENDAR 


PRIVATE  C 
TTie  SPEAKER.    ThjiB  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


ENZO  lENZIO)   PEROTTI 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4926) 
for  the  relief  of  Enzo  (Enzio)  Perottl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  GROSS  ob- 
jected, and,  under  thei  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ] 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing MonbcTs  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

|RoUN0.25] 

Annunzio  Gubeer 

Baldwin  ■  Hagan,  Oa. 

Baring  Irwln 

Berry  Jones,  Mo. 

Boiling  Keith 

Dawson  Leggett 

Dlngell  Matthews 

Dowdy  Miller 

Downing  Morgan 

Dyal  Morton 


OSMUNDO  CABIGAS 

The  Clerk  called  thb  bill  (H.R.  5838) 
for  the  relief  of  Osmundo  Cabigas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thait  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudlcei 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? I 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.  CHARLES  W.  PITTMAN.  JR.,  U.S. 
NAVY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  9302) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Charles  W.  Pittman, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  9302 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  W.  Pittman,  Junior,  United 
States  Navy,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Is 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  •3,493.71,  representing  the 
total  amount  of  overpayments  of  compensa- 
tion made  to  him  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  during  the  period  June  6,  1960.  through 
June  30,  1964,  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  an 
erroneous  pay  entry  base  date.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Lieutenant  Charles 
W.  Pittman.  Junior,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  on 
account  of  the  liability  to  the  United  States 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
section  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  •1,0(X). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  "$3,493.71"  and  Insert 
■••3.358.70". 

Pag^  2,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  "in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


RONALD  WHELAN 

The  Clerk  called  thja  bUl  (H.R.  7141) 
for  the  relief  of  Ronalld  Whelan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  i  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Rostenkowskl 

Baylor 

Scott 

Springer 

Steed 

Todd 

Toll 

White,  Idaho 

WUlls 

WUSOD. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


Edwards,  Calif.  Mosher 
Fisher  Olson,  Minn. 

Puqua  Powell 

Grlffln  Purcell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  394 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING    FOR     CONSIDERATION 

OP  HJl.  12322,  COTTON  RESEARCH 

AND  PROMOTION  ACT 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  750.  Rept.  No.  1302) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
H.  Res.  750 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HH.  12322) 
to  enable  cottongrowers  to  establish,  finance, 
and  carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search and  promotion  to  Improve  the  com- 
petitive position  of,  and  to  expand  markets 
for,  cotton.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hoius,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hotise  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1966  FOR 
PROCUREMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT, 
MISSILES.  NAVAL  VESSEI£. 

TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES,  RE- 
SEARCH, DEVELOPMENT.  TEST, 
EVALUATION,  AND  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  743  suid  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  743 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12889) 
to  authorize  apjn-c^rlations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1960  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
research,  development,  test,  eraluation,  and 
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military  conatructton  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  tor  other  purpoaee,  and  all  polnta  at  or- 
der against  tald  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  con&ned  to 
the  bill  and  ahall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  Qnal  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith],  and,  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  743 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  3  hoius  of  general  debate  for 
conslderaUon  of  H  R.  12889,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropiiations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  essential  purpose  of,  and  imder- 
lying  cause  for,  H.R.  12889  is,  of  course, 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Aircraft,  both  fixed 
wing  and  helicopters,  ships,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  are  all  being  uti- 
lized at  a  rate  greater  than  it  was  possible 
to  anticipate  when  the  1966  authorization 
for  those  items  was  p&ssed.  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  legislation  will  achieve  more 
rapid  procurement  of  replacements  of 
articles  consumed,  and  will  provide 
proper  equipment  for  a  larger  force  In  a 
shorter  period  of  time. 

The  bill  authorizes  $3,417,700,000  for 
procurement;  $151,650,000  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation;  and 
$1,288,100,000  for  military  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  ques- 
tions raised,  and  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  pest  few  days 
respecting  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  is  very 
clear  cut  and  the  interpretation  to  be 
placed  upon  a  vote  for  and  in  support 
of  this  legislation  is  very  simple.  We 
simply  desire  to  make  certain  that  our 
men  in  uniform  will  have  ample  equip- 
ment and  weapons  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments there  and  to  make  certain  that 
we  carry  out  the  alms  and  the  programs 
of  our  Qovemment  in  South  Vietnam 
and  In  other  areas  of  the  world  where 
such  commitments  exist.  Through  the 
proper  and  timely  and,  yes.  the  escalated 
carrying  out  of  those  commitments  we 
will  that  much  sooner  bring  the  enemy 
to  the  point  of  being  wllliiig  to  discuss 
peace  with  reference  to  these  problems. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HAT  ill  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  California  yielding 
to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  statement  as  far  as  the  vote 


on  HJl.  12889  is  concerned.  My  question, 
in  the  interests  of  consistency,  inasmuch 
as  last  week  I  raised  similar  doubts  re 
waiving  all  points  of  order  on  the  rule 
making  in  order  debate  on  the  supple- 
mental foreign  aid  bill  authorization,  is 
one  on  the  rule.  As  the  member  of  the 
distinguished  Committee  on  Rules  of  this 
House  who  is  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor,  will  the  gentleman  kindly  ad- 
vise me  why  line  9  is  inserted  therein 
eliminating  all  points  of  order?  This  was 
a  bin  which  was  brought  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  recently.  It 
was  stated  then  that  there  was  no  reason 
within  the  bill  itself  for  this,  and  that  it 
had  simply  been  Inserted  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  Parliamentarian  without  a 
request  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  without  the  desire  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  Is  this  the  same 
situation  today? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  com- 
ment, I  would  like  to  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  page  5  of  this  legislation,  the 
bill  H.R.  12889,  and  speciHcally  to  call  his 
attention  to  line  8  of  page  5,  Title  IV: 
General  Provisions,  section  401(a).  If 
the  gentleman  will  read  that,  he  will  find 
that  this  bill  provides  for  certain  trans- 
fers of  funds.  Therefore,  that  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  since  it  does 
amount  to  a  transfer  of  funds. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  have  read  that 
in  detail.  I  know  that  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  in  its  wisdom, 
inserted  this  there  for  this  stated  pur- 
pose. If  in  fact  this  does  eliminate  the 
question  of  the  transferability  between 
operation  and  maintenance  funds,  and 
pay  of  the  Army  or  personnel  funds  for 
all  the  military  services,  then  why  Is  it 
necessary  to  have  a  waiver  of  all  points 
of  order,  which  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  eliminates  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Individual  Members  as  to  ger- 
maneness and  as  to  other  functions  in  an 
authorization  bill  which  is  coming  from 
a  legislative  committee  to  be  considered 
in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House?  It  is 
getting  to  be  a  habit  rather  than  a  neces- 
sity for  simply  inserting  the  waiver  in  all 
rather  than  an  appropriation  bill  or  a 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill.  I  won- 
der if  the  elected  Members,  the  people's 
personal  representatives  in  this  Con- 
gress, realize  that  they  are  wsdving  away 
by  operating  under  such  rules  their 
power  of  objection  and  even  compoimd- 
ing  it  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
necessary? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  that  I  well  appre- 
ciate the  statements  he  is  making.  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  does  not  take  light- 
ly this  idea  of  waiving  points  of  order. 
We  only  do  this  when  we  feel  it  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  expedite  the  legislation 
as  well  as  in  order  to  be  completely  fair 
to  all  Members  of  the  House.  Accord- 
ing to  legal  advice  which  we  had  In  the 
committee  that  this  particular  transfer 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
which  means  that  one  individual  could 
bring  about  the  elimination  of  transfers, 
we  sincerely  feel  that  this  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  legislation.    I 


want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  that  I  do 
not  think  you  will  find  the  committee 
feels  lightly  about  this  whole  question  of 
waiving  points  of  order.  We  are  con- 
cerned. I  think,  to  try  to  see  every  Mem- 
ber's rights  are  protected  and  that  legis- 
lation is  brought  to  the  floor  where  it 
may  be  considered  from  the  widest  pos- 
sible standpoint,  with  an  open  rule,  with 
the  right  of  amendment  and  the  right  of 
every  Member  to  make  his  position 
known.  However,  as  the  gentleman 
vei-y  well  knows,  from  time  to  time,  on 
these  transfers  which  are  subject  to 
points  of  order,  it  is  simply  felt  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  expeditious 
handling  of  the  legislation  to  waive 
points  of  order  in  such  a  case.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  accept  that  state- 
ment, that  it  was  done  in  all  good  faith. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  accept 
that,  and  I  am  delighted  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  which  is  thus  made  a 
matter  of  record,  but  if  you  will  refer  to 
page  2  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
where  it  discusses  section  401,  it  plainly 
sets  forth  that  in  the  original  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  language  there  was  this 
"transferability,"  but  that  the  commit- 
tee added  the  words  "for  their  [the  serv- 
ices! stated  purposes." 

And  then  there  Is  the  last  sentence  in 
that  paragraph,  discussing  section  401 
(a)  wherein  there  appears  the  state- 
ment: 

There  Is  no  intent  to  authorize  additional 
appropriation  transfer  authority  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  get  that 
in  the  Record. 

Then  there  is  the  question  which  sim- 
ply comes  back  to  the  statement  of 
whether,  if  there  Is  no  intent  and  if  it 
was  not  requested — it  has  not  been  re- 
quested over  the  past  19  years  based 
upon  my  available  research  and  knowl- 
edge, by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices that  any  points  of  order  be  waived, 
why  is  it  suddenly  injected  here  so  that 
debate  thereon  can  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  are  treading 
on  dangerous  ground. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  well  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's position,  but  our  advice  was  that 
that  language  was  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  I  understand  the  explanation  of 
the  report  and  I  gather  that  that  possi- 
bly was  not  the  intent. 

I  well  understand  the  gentleman's  feel- 
ings, and  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  committee  is  going  to  look  close- 
ly at  all  requests  for  waiving  points  of 
order  and  we  shall  not  do  so  unless  such 
requests  are  made. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. I  have  done  this  in  order  to  em- 
phasize the  point  that  I  made  in  the 
House  last  week  when  we  were  consider- 
ing the  rule  on  the  bill  which  came  to 
us  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  I  shall  continue  to  object  to 
the  inclusion  of  such  points  of  order. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  chairman  and 
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members  of  the  Comohittee  on  Armed 
Services  for  the  very  fine  hearings  which 
the  committee  held  on  this  bill,  and  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  expedited  the 
C(Hisideration  of  the  bU|l  in  the  a»nmlt- 
tee. 

I  also  wish  to  congraitulate  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  for  their  prompt 
action  so  that  this  bill  oould  be  brought 
up  at  this  time,  which  is  the  earliest  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  that  could  possibly 
be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  ti«>  actions  repre- 
sent leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  blU  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  As  stated  in  the  C(Hmnlt- 
tee  report,  it  is  directed  toward  the  sup- 
port of  our  forces  In  Vietnam.  All  of  us 
understand  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 
When  we  are  voting  on  this  bill  every 
Member  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
or  she  is  voting  to  give  our  boys  who  are 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam  and  carrying 
out  the  word  of  our  country  and  the  obli- 
gation of  our  country,  lond  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  national  Interest  of 
our  country,  the  means  and  the  facili- 
ties— the  military  meaiit  and  facilities — 
to  su:compllsh  the  purpbses  that  we  have 
in  mind — to  stop  aggression  and  to  bring 
about  as  early  as  possible  peace  in  this 
area,  and  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  connection  with  this 
legislation  there  is  the  resolution  of 
August  10, 1964,  which  completely  covers 
the  entire  situation.  In  that  resolution 
we  said,  in  unity  with  itShe  Chief  Execu- 
tive, and  to  show  thei  "world  the  unity 
between  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
legislative  branch,  that  the  United 
States — and  I  quote : 

The  tJnlted  States  regjirds  as  vital  to  Its 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  th« 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Aslfi,  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  Unltiad  Nations  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is  therefotc  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  toi  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  i  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  pBOtocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective^  Oef  ense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has 
the  power  and  has  had  the  power  under 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  but  this  resolution 
was  adopted  at  the  time  in  order  to  show 
the  world  the  unity  that  existed  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Gjovenunent  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  took  the  same  course 
of  action  in  the  Formosan  resolution 
when  President  Elsenhower  was  the 
Chief  Executive  of  our  country.  We 
took  the  same  course  of  action  in  the 
Middle  East  resolution  when  President 
Eisenhower  was  our  Chief  Executive. 
Both  of  the  resolutions  are  still  the 
law  of  our  land.  Just  the  same  as  the 
resolution  of  August  10,  1964,  is  the  law 
of  the  land  today. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  firmness  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  perfomilng  his  duties  as 
Commander   In   Chlel   of   our    Armed 


Forces,  following  in  consonance  with 
this  resolution.  Is  Uie  finest  example  of 
leadership  that  could  be  evidenced  by 
any  man. 

If  we  had  firm  leadership  in  the  thirties 
when  Hitler  was  around,  the  probabilities 
are  that  World  War  n  never  would  have 
taken  place. 

If  we  had  that  firm  leeuiership  as 
exemplified  by  the  late  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  I  believe  Hitler  would  never 
have  been  permitted  to  go  in  and  take 
over  Austria. 

Those  who  felt  that  Hitler  would  be 
satisfied  were  living  in  a  dreamworld 
of  hope.  Hitler  was  not  satisfied.  Then 
followed  the  taking  over  of  the  Sudeten- 
land — the  forcing  of  the  Czech  Govern- 
ment to  cede  the  Sudetenland,  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Czechoslovakia,  to  the  Ger- 
man Reich.  They  hoped  Hitler  would  be 
satisfied.  But  Hitler  was  not  satisfied. 
Later  Hitler  without  opposition  took  over 
the  remainder  of  Czechoslovakia.  Then 
came  the  rape  of  Poland  and  then  the 
war. 

We  were  dealing  with  a  militant  ag- 
gressor in  those  years  and  we  are  dealing 
with  a  militant  aggressor  today.  There 
is  the  calculated  risk  of  action — yes. 
But  there  is  the  calculated  risk  of  in- 
action. And  the  calctilated  risk  of  in- 
action was  evidenced  In  the  thirties  when 
Hitler  was  permitted  to  go  ahead — and  to 
go  ahead — and  to  go  ahead — finally 
bringing  about  the  great  catastrophe 
known  as  World  War  II. 

So  this  bill  Is  up  today  to  enable  our 
boys  and  those  of  our  allies  to  fight  for 
freedom  and  to  fight  against  militant 
aggression.  It  is  as  important  today  that 
we  have  firm  leadership  as  it  was  im- 
portant In  the  thirties  when  firm,  strong 
leadership  was  lacking. 

So  in  voting  for  this  bill  today,  I  am 
voting  not  only  for  the  bill  but  I  am  also 
voting  again  for  the  resolution  that  we 
adopted  on 'August  10.  1964,  which  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  both  branches  of  the  Congress.  Thus, 
we  will  convey  to  the  actual  suid  potential 
enemy  and  also  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
America  is  imited.  They  will  imderstand 
that  message.  They  will  understand  that 
action.  They  will  understand  that 
language. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  Housfe  for  his  comments  with 
reference  to  our  committet.  I  Join  with 
him  in  his  commendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  their  ex- 
peditious handling  of  this  bill. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  our 
distinguished  Speaker  in  the  very 
eloquent  way  in  which  he  has  expressed 
the  position  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Join  fully  and  wholeheartedly 
with  him  in  the  hope  that  our  vote  will 
be  unanimous.  I  Join  with  him,  too,  In 
feeling  that  we  will  again  be  expressing 
our  support  for  the  resolution  which  was 
adopted  in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  msrself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  743  will 
provide  for  3  hours'  debate,  an  0(>en  rule 


so  far  as  amendments  are  concerned, 
waiving  points  of  order  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  12889,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  fiscal  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  re- 
search, development,  test,  evaluation, 
and  military  construction.  Points  of 
order  are  waived  because  of  section  401 
(a)  which  apparently  provides  addi- 
tional leeway  for  the  use  of  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  in  fiscal  1966 
in  the  areas  of  weapon  procurement,  re- 
search and  development,  and  military 
construction.  These  additional  funds  are 
required  because  of  the  accelerating  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam. 

The  authorization  is  broken  down  as 
follows:  $3,417,700,000  for  procurement, 
$151,650,000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, $1,288,100,000  for  military  con- 
struction, and  $4,857,450,000  for  total  au- 
thorization. 

All  services  share  in  the  authorization, 
and  in  all  parts  of  it.  The  Marines  are 
included  with  the  Navy. 

The  committee  has  tightened  up  the 
language  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  section  401  to  insure  that 
funds  appropriated  for  one  purpose  will 
not  be  shifted  to  another,  according  to 
the  report.  However,  the  requested  rule 
asks  that  points  of  order  be  waived,  be- 
cause of  this  very  point.  The  language 
in  question  is  the  last  phrase  of  section 
401,  lines  14  and  15  on  page  5  of  the  bUl. 

The  committee  also  added  an  amend- 
ment to  Insure  that  it  would  receive  in- 
formation prior  to  contract  letting  on 
intended  military  construction.  In  the 
same  field,  the  committee  added  author- 
izations to  the  bill  for  the  Navy  to  con- 
struct additional  facilities  at  Okinawa 
and  Subic  Bay.  The  Joint  Chiefs  ap- 
proved the  addition. 

This  authorization  is  not  to  be  merely 
a  speeding  up  of  fiscal  1967  actions,  but 
is  to  be  in  addition  thereto.  While  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  and  solid  facts  are 
indecisive  as  to  how  much  an  increase 
will  be  achieved,  the  committee  has  the 
assurances  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  will  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
situation  to  see  that  an  actual  increase 
is  achieved. 

Pages  5  thiough  21  of  the  report  detail 
the  various  construction  projects,  re- 
search programs,  and  weapons  covered 
by  the  bill.  Three  billion  one  hundred 
forty-nine  million  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  alone  is  for  aircraft,  planes,  and 
helicopters.  Also  included  are  tracked 
vehicles,  missiles,  and  missile  ground 
support  equipment.  Construction  proj- 
ects run  the  gamut  from  troop  housing 
to  airfields  and  supply  depots. 

F^ally,  section  302  includes  a  $200 
million  authorization  to  provide  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  with  authority  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  construction  he  finds  vital 
to  U.S.  security,  wherever  needed,  to  sup- 
port our  troops. 

There  is  no  minority  report. 

As  stated  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  <m  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Mr.  RrvERs: 

Our  men  are  In  South  Vietnam.  They  need 
weapons.  This  bill  in  an  essential  step  in 
providing  those  weapon*. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule,  and  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  LaxkoI. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  pending  legislation,  which 
Is  authorized  by  this  rule.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  take  prompt  action  on  the 
appropriation  authorization.  Our  De- 
fense Appropriations  Committee  has  had 
hearings  on  all  items  included  in  this 
authorization  bill  and  is  ready  to  report 
as  soon  as  the  authorization  becomes 
law. 

The  funds  authorized  in  this  bill  are 
needed  now  because  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment Is  spread  dangerously  thin  from 
one  end  of  this  world  to  the  other  if  we 
are  to  meet  all  of  the  worldwide  commit- 
ments outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  his  Senate  testimony  within  the 
past  2  weeks.  Not  to  pass  this  legislation 
would  place  reserve  stocks  for  American 
fighting  men  in  a  dangerous  position  in 
some  sections  of  the  world. 

We  have  Reserves  and  National  Guard 
troops  that  have  recently  enlisted  in  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  that  have 
gone  as  long  as  3  and  4  months  without 
fatigues  In  which  to  train.  That  fact 
came  out  in  the  testimony  before  our 
committee.  Funds  are  needed  and  are 
necessary  to  carry  on  worldwide  commit- 
ments of  this  Nation.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  move  forward  and  act 
promptly  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  10  days  our 
Nation  has  witnessed  confusion  within 
the  administration  on  the  U.S.  peace 
terms  and  future  form  of  government  In 
Vietnam.  This  spectacle  has  produced 
so  much  official  fog  that  it  can  only  be 
harmful  to  the  war  effort. 

It  is  time,  indeed  it  is  past  time,  for 
the  party  in  pwwer  to  face  its  responsi- 
bilities and  offer  clear,  consistent  leader- 
ship with  regard  to  our  goals  in  Vietnam. 
Instead,  we  see  a  continuing  wrangle  that 
disputes  whether  we  should  be  in  Viet- 
nam at  all,  what  our  aims  are  there,  and 
whether  the  right  means  are  being  used 
to  achieve  these  aims. 

These  divisions  were  brought  to  a 
head  when  a  prominent  Democratic  Sen- 
ator proposed  settling  the  problem  of 
Vietiuun  as  the  problems  of  Poland,  of 
Rumania,  of  Bulgaria,  of  Czechoslovakia 
were  settled  after  World  War  n — by 
admitting  the  Communists  to  a  share  of 
responsibility  and  power  In  government. 
This  proposal  has  triggered  an  outpour- 
ing of  contradictory  statements  and 
doubletalk  from  administration  spokes- 
men. 

Some  spokesmen  denounced  the  Idea. 
Vice  President  Htthphrky  declared: 

Such  »  plan  would  be  like  putting  a  fox  In 
a  chicken  coop  *  *  *  on  arsonist  In  a  fire 
department. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball 
termed  the  Senator's  suggestion  "ab- 
surd." McGeorge  Bundy  said  the 
United  States  is  "not  going  to  deliver 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  the  ad- 
ministrations of  a  Communist  regime, 
because  that  is  what  this  war  Is  all 
about." 

But,  almost  simultaneously,  other  of- 
ficial spokesmen  began  to  talk  in  differ- 
ent terms.    Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  one  of 


the  President's  chief  advisers  on  Viet- 
nam, said  the  Senator's  call  for  Com- 
munist participation  in  the  government 
was  "very,  very  close"  to  his  own  view. 
However,  just  2  days  before.  General  Tay- 
lor had  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  he  did  not  see  how  "the 
freedom  of  15  million  South  Vietnamese 
could  be  compromised."  At  the  time 
this  was  generally  understood  to  mean 
that  General  Taylor  opposed  any  politi- 
cal role  in  South  Vietnam  for  the  Com- 
munists. The  next  day.  February  23.  the 
Senator  in  turn  seemed  to  back  off  from 
his  original  proposal  by  saying  that  he 
was  not  proposing  that  the  Vietcong 
should  automatically  have  a  share  of 
power  in  an  interim  preelection  govern- 
ment but  was  merely  saying  that  they 
should  not  be  "automatically  excluded" 
from  having  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  almost  the  same  time, 
Bill  D.  Moyers,  the  White  House  press 
secretary,  said  there  was  no  disagree- 
ment between  the  administration  and 
the  Senator  "if  Senator  Kennedy  did  not 
propose  a  coalition  government  with 
Communist  participation  before  elections 
are  held."  But  then  Moyers,  when 
asked  what  kind  of  goverimient  the  ad- 
ministration envisioned  in  the  interim 
period  between  negotiations  and  elec- 
tions, said  this  "should  be  left  to  the 
negotiating  parties." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  day  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  speech  attempted  to  answer  the 
question:  Who  has  a  right  to  rule  in 
South  Vietnam?  Unfortunately,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  broad  philosophy, 
rather  than  addressing  himself  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  Senator.  The 
Pi-esident  said: 

The  people  must  have  this  right — the 
South  Vietnamese  people — and  no  one  else. 
Washington  will  not  Impose  upon  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  a  government  not  of  their 
choice.  Hanoi  shall  not  Impose  upon  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  a  gov«rnment  not 
of  their  choice.  We  shall  Insist  for  ourselves 
on  what  we  require  from  Hanoi;  respect  for 
the  principle  of  government  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  We  stand  for  self-deter- 
mination— for  free  elections — and  we  will 
honor  their  results. 

At  a  news  conference  on  February  26. 
the  President  avoided  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  administration  view  clear. 
He  was  asked : 

Mr.  President,  to  clear  up  some  confu- 
sion •  *  •  about  the  role  of  the  American 
military  In  Vietnam  could  you  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  on  whether  the  American  troops 
In  Vietnam  are  fighting  to  stabilize  and 
maintain  a  democratic.  non-Communist  gov- 
ernment or  whether  their  goal  is  to  get  free 
elections  In  which  the  Communists  might 
emerge  as  a  part  of  a  coalition  government? 

The  President  replied: 

Well.  I  would  have  to  refer  you  to  the 
detailed  statements  of  Secretary  Rusk  *  *  *. 
If  they're  not  satisfactory,  I  would  refer  you 
to  the  statements  of  the  Prime  Minister  in 
Honolulu. 

Since  Secretary  Rusk  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Ky  have  not  been  in  complete 
agreement,  this  answer  given  by  the 
President  is  anything  but  helpful. 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  Chief  of 
State  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  have  both  said 
they  would  never  deal  with  the  Vietcong 
or  the  National  Liberation  Front.    Sec- 


retary Rusk  has  said  there  is  rvo  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  representation  of  the 
Vietcong  at  a  peace  conference  and  that 
the  admltiistration  would  accept  any 
government  in  Vietnam  provided  that 
the  elections  were  free. 

On  February  27,  the  debate  within  the 
party  in  power  reached  new  heights. 
The  Senator  insisted  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  be  prepared  to  see  Com- 
munist elements  in  the  goverrmient.  The 
Senator  cited  Mr.  Moyers  eight  times  as 
support  for  his  views  although  he  agreed 
that  the  administration  had  on  some  oc- 
casions made  conflicting  statements. 
The  Senator  pointedly  said : 

statements  that  are  made  that  we  will 
never  deal  with  assassins  and  we  will  never 
deal  with  murderers  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  believe  they  are  being  asked  to  come 
to  the  negotiating  table  other  than  to  sur- 
render. 

The  Senator  also  moved  back  to  his 
original  position,  saying  that  in  return 
for  certain  concessions,  "we" — note  he 
does  not  say  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple but  "we" — "would  see  that  they 
played  a  role  in  the  processes  of  the  gov- 
ernment, whether  it  is  in  the  interim 
period  of  time  or  in  the  final  period  of 
time." 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  that  same 
afternoon,  reminded  the  Senator  that 
the  Vietcong  was  "not  an  Asian  version 
of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action" 
and  that  he  is  "not  going  to  be  any  part 
of  suggesting  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam or  any  other  government,  that  you 
should  reward  the  kind  of  banditry  and 
murder  which  has  characterized  the 
Vietcong  by  giving  it  legitimacy  in  a  gov- 
ernment. I  just  do  not  believe  in  it. 
There  Is  no  legitimacy  to  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  It  is  exactly  what  it 
says  it  is,  a  front  and  we  do  not  intend 
to  recognize  it  as  a  sovereign  entity." 

The  Vice  President  also  pointed  out 
the  dat^gers  in  coalition  goverimients 
when  he  cited  the  situation  in  Laos  to- 
day. He  described  Laos  as  "a  country  in 
turmoil;  the  Pathet  Lao  attacking, 
backed  by  thousands  of  North  Viet- 
namese troo{>s  and  moving  in  on  the 
Mekong  River  which  if  the  Communist 
attack  is  successful,  would  destroy  the 
hopes  of  the  development  of  that  vast 
area." 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a- 
member  of  the  administration  admitted 
that  "the  credibility  of  our  Government 
has  been  assailed.  We  have  a  great 
problem  here  maintaining  our  credibil- 
ity with  our  own  people."  This  remark 
was  made  last  December. 

I  call  upon  President  Johnson  to  end 
the  confusion.  Perhaps  he  is  unable  to 
be  as  forthright  as  his  Vice  President, 
but  he  should  make  unmistakably  clear 
whether  he  is  supporting  the  suggestion 
that  the  Vietcong  be  given  a  share  of 
power  and  responsibility  in  an  interim 
government  and  in  a  goveriunent  estab- 
lished after  elections  or  whether  he  is 
supporting  his  Vice  President.  The 
American  pe<vle  have  a  right  to  know 
exactly  what  it  Is  their  yoimg  men  are 
fighting  for  in  Vietnam,  and  they  have 
the  right  to  know  it  now. 

Several  Democratic  Members  of  the 
other  body  have  endorsed  the  proposal 
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that  the  Communists  be  admitted  to  a 
share  of  power  and  responsibility  in  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  longer  uncertainty  continues 
about  the  attitude  of  the  President  to- 
ward a  settlement  that  would,  in  the 
Vice  President's  words,  "put  the  fox  in 
the  chicken  coop,"  the  more  difficult  it 
will  be  to  maintain  the  morale  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  forces  and  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  And  the  more  difficult 
it  will  be  to  Justify  American  casualties 
in  a  war  that  is  presumably  fought  to 
prevent  Communists  from  forcing  them- 
selves into  positions  qt  power  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  issue.  The  question  before 
the  President  is  not  tihe  ultimate  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  after  a  free 
election.  The  question  is  what  is  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  in- 
clusion of  Conununista  in  a  goveriiment 
that  would  rule  until  elections  are  held 
and  would  determine  the  form  of  the 
elections — a  government  that  would  de- 
termine whether  the  flections  would  be 
truly  free. 

Unless  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  oppose  a  coalition  interim  govern- 
ment at  a  peace  conference.  South  Viet- 
nam will  go  the  way  oif  the  satellite  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  and  of  Laos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  coalition  government 
including  Commxmist  representation  is 
acceptable  to  the  President — as  it  is  to 
many  influential  members  of  his  party, 
all  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam— all 
the  sacrifices — all  the  bloodshed — make 
no  sense,  and  they  should  not  be  further 
prolonged. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  ylel4  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yprk.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion and  make  a  statement  before  I  ask 
the  question.  I  intend  to  support  the 
rule  and  to  back  strongly  the  President's 
supplemental  authoriaation  of  $4.8  bil- 
lion to  fully  back  our  men  in  the  field, 
but  I  do  think  it  is  unfortunate,  given 
the  importance  and  implications  of  the 
legislation,  that  the  House  today  is  lim- 
iting debate  to  merely  8  hours. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Debate  and  full  consid- 
eration of  this  request  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
commitment  in  this  area  of  the  world  is 
absolutely  vital.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  aiid  hope  we  proceed 
in  that  fashion  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  AbbittI 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  rule  and  the  bill,  H.R.  12889,  the 
supplemental  defense  authorization  bill, 
commonly  known  as  the  Vietnam  mili- 
tary bill.  This  leglslaition  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, not  only  to  our  military  men 
fighting  in  Vietnam  "but  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Our  boys,  through  no  choice  of  their 
own,  are  in  Vletnsun  where  they  are  be- 
ing shot  at,  many  of  whom  are  being 
wounded,  mutilated,  and  killed.  It  is  In- 
herent upon  us  to  furnish  them  with  all 
necessary  military  material  that  is  at  our 
command  so  that  the^  will  not  be  lack- 


ing one  whit  to  protect  themselves  and 
to  achieve  the  goals  for  which  they  have 
been  sent.  We  either  must  furnish  every 
needed  article  of  offense  and  defense  or 
else  it  is  our  duty  to  pull  them  out.  We 
must  support  them  wholeheartedly  and 
fully  or  else  bring  our  boys  back  home. 
It  is  not  fair  to  them  and  it  is  not  fair 
to  America  to  do  less. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  argue  whether 
we  should  be  in  Vietnam  or  whether  we 
should  have  gone.  We  are  there  and 
our  boys  are  being  killed  by  the  Com- 
munists daily.  It  Is  Inherent  upon  us 
to  put  up  or  get  out  and  I  call  upon  this 
administration  to  do  everything  neces- 
sary by  way  of  supplying  our  men  with 
the  needed  munitions  of  war  immedi- 
ately and  constantly  and  I,  therefore, 
wholeheartedly  support  this  bill  and 
hope  it  will  be  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 

fMr.  COHELANl. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule  and  of  the  bill 
which  is  to  follow.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  gentleman  from  California 
giving  me  this  time,  which  I  have  asked 
for  in  order  to  present  the  following 
statement  in  behalf  of  78  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  un- 
derstand there  may  be  a  few  more  com- 
ing in  before  the  day  is  over. 

I  understand  that  several  of  the  78 
Members  who  signed  this  statement  will 
make  additional  remarks. 

But  as  one  who  has  Just  returned  from 
an  Inspection  tour  of  Vietnam  and  who 
served  for  6  years  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  believe  this  statement 
stands  by  itself  as  a  timely  and  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  discussion  and 
understanding  of  a  critical  issue : 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  vote  for  this  supple- 
mental defense  authorization.  The  support 
of  the  American  and  allied  troops  who  are 
fighting  In  South  Vietnam  requires  it. 

We  agree  with  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment that  "we  will  strive  to  limit  conflict, 
for  we  wish  neither  increased  destruction  nor 
increased  danger."  We  therefore  reject  any 
contention  that  approval  of  this  legislation 
will  constitute  a  mandate  for  unrestrained 
or  Indiscriminate  enlargement  of  the  mili- 
tary effort,  and  we  strongly  support  con- 
tinued eCTorts  to  Initiate  negotiations  for 
a  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

We,  In  particular,  wish  to  express  our  con- 
currence with  the  President's  statement  of 
last  week  In  which  he  declared  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  to  be  a  limited  war  for 
limited  objectives  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
"prudent    firmness    under    careful    control." 

That  is  the  end  of  this  statement,  and 
it  is  signed  presently  by  78  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  list  of 
the  signers  is  included  below : 

William  Anderson. 
Thomas  Ashley. 
Jonathan  Bingham. 
John  Blatnik. 
John  Brademas. 
James  Byrne. 
Ronald  Cameron. 
Emanuel  Celler. 
Jettery  Cohelan. 
James  Corman. 
Dominick  Daniels. 
William  Dawson. 
Charles  Diggs. 
John  Dow. 
Ken  Dyal. 


Don  Edwards.  tk 

George  Fallon. 
Leonard  Farbstein. 
Donald  Fraser. 
Samuel  P^iedel. 
Richard  Fulton. 
Edward  Garmatz. 
Robert  Giaimo. 
Jacob  Gilbert. 
John  Gilligan. 
Martha  Griffiths. 
Richard  Hanna.     * 
JxTLiA  Butler  Hansen. 
William  Hathaway. 
Augustus  Hawkins. 
Ken  Hechler. 
Henry  Helstocki. 
Floyd  Hicks. 
Chet  Holifield. 
James  Howard. 
J.  Oliva  Huot. 
Charles  Joelson.- 
Harolo  Johnson. 
James  Kee. 
Cecil  Kino. 
Paul  Krebs. 
Robert  Lecgett. 
Clarence  Long. 

TORBERT  MACDONALO. 

Harris  McDowell,  Ji. 
Roy  McVicker. 
James  Mackay. 
John  Macxie. 
Spark  Matsunaoa. 
Lloyd  Meeds. 
Patsy  Mink. 
Walter  Moeller. 
William  Moorheao. 
John  Moss. 
LUCIEN  Nedzi. 
Robert  Nix. 
James  O'Haba. 
Arnold  Olsen. 
Edward  Patten. 
Melvin  Price. 

ROLLAND  REDLIN. 

Thomas  Rees. 
Joseph  Resnicr. 
Henry  Reuss. 
George  Rhodes. 
Benjamin  Rosenthal. 
Edward  Roybal. 
Fernand  St  Germain. 
James  Scheuer. 
Carlton  Sickles. 
Robert  Sweeney. 
Herbert  Tenzer. 
Frank  Thompson.  Jr. 
Paul  Todd,  Jr. 
MctRRis  Udall. 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin. 
Weston  Vivian. 
Lester  Wolff. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  permitted 
to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
when  the  foreign  aid  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill  was  before  the  House,  I 
questioned  the  need  for  an  additional 
$100  million  for  the  contingency  fund 
for  a  period  of  120  days  when  $50  million 
had  been  provided  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation for  the  entire  current  fiscal 
year  and  not  a  dime  had  been  spent  in 
Vietnam. 

I  said  then  that  money  from  the  pres- 
ent contingency  fund  was  being  used 
l^  President  Johnson,  not  In  Vietnam 
but  to  help  the  British  In  the  boycott  of 
Rhodesia — in    a    Joint    and    outrageous 
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effort  to  destroy  that  friendly  govern- 
ment which  Is  seeking  Its  independence 
from  Britain. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  contingency 
funds,  I  am  going  to  try  to  ascertain 
before  the  day  is  over  whether  VS.  mili- 
tary planes  are  being  used  in  this  repre- 
hensible enterprise  and,  if  so.  on  what 
conditions  and  by  what  authority. 

The  subject  of  United  Stotes-Britlsh 
persecution  of  Rhodesia  on  last  Thurs- 
day brought  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
I  Mr.  O'HaraI  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
where  he  referred  to  me  and  proceeded 
to  unburden  himself  of  a  few  remarks 
from  which  I  quote  briefly: 

Our  position  as  regards  Rhodesia — 

He  said— 
Is  based  upon  our  national  morality  and  our 
sense  of  virtue  •  •  •.  Our  Tlrtues  and 
moralities  do  not  change  with  the  scenery 
of  different  parts  of  the  world.  What  we 
stand  for  •  •  •  Is  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples  everywhere  •  •  •.  I 
cannot  make  It  too  clear  that  the  Issue  In 
Rhodesia  Is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Issue 
In  Vietnam. 

Then  he  topped  it  off  with  this: 
But  we  are  not  beholden  to  Britain,  nor 
Britain  to  the  Dnlted  States,  because  our 
two  countries  think  alike  and  act  with 
similar  response  when  the  virtues  and 
moralities  are  In  Issue. 

I  assume  that  when  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  says  our  "virtues."  "moral- 
ity," and  support  for  "self-determina- 
tion" does  not  change  with  the  scenery 
that  these  ingredients  would  apply  with 
equal  force  and  effect  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, among  others.  There,  according 
to  reports.  Mayor  Daley,  the  nommal 
head  of  the  Democrat  political  machine, 
with  whom  I  assume  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  at  least  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance, is  accused  by  some  Negroes  and 
whites  of  denial  of  the  right  to  deter- 
mine "the  kind  of  lives  they  will  make 
for  themselves  and  their  children." 

A  Negro  leader  has  announced  he  will 
be  a  candidate  to  unseat  the  mayor  and 
perhaps  attention  should  be  given,  in  the 
interest  of  "virtue,"  "morality,"  and 
"self-determination,"  to  a  boycott  of  Chi- 
cago by  the  50  States — a  boycott  In  which 
the  virtuous  British  would  be  invited  to 
participate. 

But  let  us  take  a  quick  trip  abroad  and 
see,  as  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  says, 
how  well  "our  two  countries — the  United 
States  and  Britain — think  alike  and  act 
with  similar  response  when  the  virtues 
and  moralities  are  the  same." 

Let  us  begin  with  Cuba,  less  than  100 
miles  off  our  shores.  Perhaps,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  O'Haka]  would 
like  to  describe  to  the  House  the  stand- 
ard of  "virtue."  "morality."  and  "self- 
determination"  the  UJS.  Oovernment 
ascribes  to  Fidel  Castro.  He  might  also 
explain  the  British  version  of  "virtue" 
and  "morality"  which  permits  them  to 
trade  as  usual  with  Dictator  Castro  while 
the  latter  supplies  sul>versives  and  guer- 
rillas to  undermine  the  governments  of 
Latin  America  and  bleed  this  country  of 
money  and  troops,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  also  like  to  explain  the  "virtue" 
and   "morality"   of  British   trade   luid 


profits  as  usual  with  Communist  North 
Vietnam  whose  guns  have  killed  2,000 
Americans  and  wounded  another  11,000. 
He  might  further  explain  by  what  stand- 
ard of  "virtue"  and  "morality"  the  Brit- 
ish continued  to  trade  with  Red  China 
during  the  Korean  war  when  35,000 
Americans  were  being  killed  and  another 
120.000  wounded.  Without  Red  Chinese 
troops,  equipment,  and  supplies  In  North 
Korea  there  would  have  been  little  more 
than  a  skirmish. 

Turning  now  to  Africa  I  can  remem- 
ber how  the  society  of  bleeding  hearts 
in  Washington  hailed  the  establishment 
of  a  so-called  independent,  self-deter- 
mining government  in  Ghana.  They 
called  it  the  African  "showcase  of  de- 
mocracy," and  the  dollars  of  American 
taxpayers  rolled  in.  Not  too  long  after- 
ward, the  head  of  that  government, 
Nknmiah,  also  known  as  the  "Re- 
deemer," made  a  trip  to  Washington,  re- 
ceived the  red  caipet  treatment,  and 
promptly  went  on  a  national  television 
network  to  boast  that  he  was  a  Marxist. 
Thereafter,  he  kept  the  path  hot  to  Mos- 
cow, carrying  high  the  torch  for  commu- 
nism, at  the  same  time  grabbing  the 
money  we  so  tenderly  proffered  him. 
That  worked  so  well  that  Dictator 
Nkrumah  either  executed,  or  jailed  and 
held  incommunicado,  all  self-determin- 
ing opposition.  Through  the  years  since 
1957,  we  heard  of  no  strangling  boycott 
by  the  virtuous  British,  in  which  the  U.S. 
Government  was  joined  to  bring  down 
the  tyrannical  Nkrumah  government 
and  provide  freedom  for  the  Negroes  of 
that  land. 

Can  the  reason  be  that  the  Rhodesians 
unlike  the  British  and  Ghanians  never 
picked  the  pockets  of  American  taxpay- 
ers? For  the  Rhodesians  the  moral  of 
this  story  seems  to  be  that  if  you  want 
to  escape  a  boycott  and  economic  pun- 
ishment climb  aboard  the  Johnson  gravy 
train  as  have  the  British,  Ghanians.  and 
a  host  of  others.  The  tried  and  tested 
formula  these  days  seems  to  be  to  grab 
all  the  foreign  aid  possible,  then  stage 
an  insiurection,  throw  cut  the  bad  guys, 
establish  a  milltsur  dictatorship,  and 
start  the  process  all  over  again. 

Incidentally,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  extent  of  Dictator  Nkrumah's 
masterminding,  along  with  his  Commu- 
nist pals,  including  the  notorious  Ro- 
berio  Holden,  of  the  massacres  and 
atrocities  that  have  taken  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  lives,  black  and  white, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  on  the  African 
Continent  in  the  last  few  years. 

Now  Ghana  has  just  acquired  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  and  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  hear  from  the  apologists,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  when  It  is  expected 
"virtue"  and  "morality"  will  take  over. 
Or  Ls  a  military  dictatorship  now  ac- 
cepted as  "self-determination"? 

When  it  became  apparent  that  tlie 
showcase  government  of  Ghana  was  in 
reality  a  brutal  tyranny,  Nigeria  was 
then  touted  as  the  new  showcase.  Prime 
Minister  Balewa  was  pro-Western  and 
an  able  man.  But  early  this  year  Negro 
troops  of  the  Nigerian  army  cut  him  down 
with  their  machlneguns.  along  with  some 
of  his  Cabinet  ofBcials.  and  established  a 
military  dictatorship.    If  there  has  been 


a  British-United  States  boycott  of  Nige- 
ria for  the  purpose  of  establishing  "vir- 
tue." "morality."  and  "self-determina- 
tion'  for  the  Negroes  of  that  African 
coimtry  we  have  not  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  some  190  years  ago 
that  a  little  band  of  men  assembled  on 
this  continent,  announced  they  had  ab- 
sorbed enough  abuse  from  the  British 
monarchy,  and  sued  for  their  independ- 
ence. 

Promptly  haughty  Britain,  then  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  threw  a  blockade  on 
this  continent  and  attempted  to  strangle 
the  colonists  economically.  Hiat  failed 
because,  in  part,  the  British  could  get  no 
help.  France,  a  world  power,  helped 
break  the  blockade. 

A  few  months  ago  British  subjects  in 
Rhodesia  cmnounced  they,  too,  had  paid 
enough  tribute  to  and  taken  enough  dic- 
tation from  Britain.  They  announced 
their  independence. 

Promptly  the  British  Government  es- 
tablished a  boycott  in  an  effort  to  stran- 
gle the  Rhodesians  economically  and  just 
as  pixMUptly  the  shameless  opportunists 
in  Washington  announced  they  would 
Join  and  help  bring  the  Rhodesians  to 
their  knees. 

Why  have  the  ultrallberal  opportunists 
in  Washington  involved  this  Government 
in  still  another  affair  on  the  African 
Continent — a  move  that  may  well  lead  to 
warfare? 

Because,  they  say,  Rhodesia,  which  has 
been  self-governing  for  two  decades,  "is 
not  yet  ready  for  independence,"  and  be- 
cause the  color  line  has  been  drawn  too 
tightly  in  Rhodesia. 

These  Washington  opportunists  have 
apparently  never  read  history  or  they 
would  know  that  the  rebel  colonies  of 
1776  had  at  hand  a  large  population  of 
colored  natives.  Indians,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  Negroes,  none  of  whom  were 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  commimlty 
for  political  or  governmental  purposes. 

But  laying  aside  for  the  moment  the 
history  of  our  forefathers'  successful 
struggle  to  win  freedom  and  independ- 
ence from  the  leeching  British  in  Lon- 
don, It  is  unbelievably  reprehensible  that 
the  United  States  would  now  join  Britain 
in  clamping  a  boycott  on  any  friendly 
counti-y. 

Rhodesia  is  a  friendly  coimtry.  It  is 
not  and  never  has  been  an  enemy.  It 
is  strongly  anti-Communist  and  has 
offered  to  send  combat  troops  to  Viet- 
nam even  though  they  may  be  needed 
at  home  if  the  British  carry  out  their 
threat  to  use  military  force.  Whether 
the  British,  in  that  case  would  use 
Englishmen  to  kill  Englishmen  or  hire 
mercenaries  as  they  did  in  1776,  is  not 
known  at  this  juncture. 

But  by  what  authority  did  Lyndon 
Johnson  impose  a  boycott  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia?  Article  1,  section  8.  para- 
graph 3  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  Congress  has  sole 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations.  No  power  is  vested  in  the 
Executive  to  block  foreign  trade  except 
under  laws  which  control  trading  with 
the  enemy  and  Rhodesia  has  not  been 
designated  an  enemy. 

Additionally  Congress,  less  than  a  year 
ago.  in  legislation  which  bears  the  John- 
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son  signature,  amended  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  to  proTlde  that: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A)  to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fos- 
tered or  Imposed  by  foreign  countries  against 
other  countries  friendly  t»  the  United  States 
and  (B)  to  encourage  and  request  domestic 
concerns  engaged  in  the  export  of  articles, 
materials,  supplies,  or  Information,  to  refuse 
to  take  any  action  •  *  •  l»hlch  has  the  effect 
o;  furthering  or  supporting  the  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  Im- 
posed by  any  foreign  cpuntry  against  an- 
other country  friendly  t<?  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  charge  that  President 
Johnson,  In  his  usurpation  of  authority 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce  with  Rho- 
desia deliberately  violated  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  I  charge 
that  in  the  second  instance,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Export  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  he  deliberately  violated  the  will 
and  intent  of  Congress,  if  not  the  law. 

Yes,  let  us  have  virtup  and  morality  but 
let  it  begin  here  at  homia. 

On  the  walls  of  this  Chamber  hang 
two  portraits  and  only  two.  One  is  that 
of  the  man  often  referred  to  as  "the 
Father  of  his  Country,"  George  Wash- 
ington, the  first  President  of  this  Re- 
public. It  is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  what 
Washington  would  say  to  those  in  this 
country  today  who  s<>  blithely  use  the 
power  of  the  Government  he  welded  to 
join  In  destroying  the  Government  of  a 
vsJlant  little  country  seeking  its  inde- 
pendence from  British  dominion. 

The  other  gentleman  we  honor  each 
day  is  the  Frenchman,  Lafayette,  with- 
out whose  help  in  breaking  the  British 
boycott  of  1776,  it  is  doubtful  that  either 
portrait  would  hang  in  this  Chamber. 
Instead,  there  would  probably  be  one 
portrait — that  of  King  George  HI. 

To  those  who  now  pander  to  the  Brit- 
ish, in  view  of  their  dealings  with  Com- 
munist China,  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam, and  Communist  Cuba,  I  ask  again 
whether  this  Government  is  operated  on 
a  standard  of  double,  tjriple,  or  quadruple 
morality? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Flvnt]. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  rule  called  up  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  and  I  support  the 
blU,  H.R.  12889. 

If  the  resolution  jeferred  to  a  few 
moments  ago  during  the  debate  on  the 
rule  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  at  i93ue  today,  I  would 
vote  to  reaffirm  that  Resolution. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  de- 
bate on  Vietnam  which  has  been  going  on 
in  the  other  body  for  some  weeks,  and 
which  we  join  in  the  House  today,  will 
serve  a  national  punpose  if — instead  of 
producing  recriminatilons — it  makes  us 
face  up  to  our  present  alternatives,  which 
are  relatively  few. 

In  conducting  this  Idebate,  we  need  to 
bear  in  mind  that  It  ^uld  be  hurtful  to 
the  national  purpose  if  it  should  result 
in  giving  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  a  false 
impression  of  Indecision  and  irresolution, 
increasing  their  will  to  persist  and  thus 
prolong  the  war. 


I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  we  should 
refrain  from  engaging  in  debate.  The 
right  to  debate  this  and  any  other  issue 
freely,  both  In  this  forum  and  through- 
out the  land,  is  the  very  thing  for  which 
American  men  are  dying  in  Vietnam 
today. 

But  surely  this  particular  bill,  provid- 
ing the  military  wherewithal  necessary 
to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  effort 
to  which  the  Nation  Is  committed,  must 
pass.    And  it  must  pass  overwhelmingly. 

This  bin  Is  hardly  a  proper  vehicle  for  . 
the  expression  of  disaffection  from  our 
national  objectives.  Let  us  express  ver- 
bally whatever  reservations  we  may 
sincerely  feel,  but  a  vote  against  this  bill 
would  be  almost  unthinkable. 

It  would  be  like  coming  upon  a  man  In 
the  ocean,  whose  boat  had  capsized  and 
left  him  swimming,  and — Instead  of 
throwing  him  a  lifeline — engaging  in  a 
long,  abstract  debate  about  whether  he 
should  have  been  in  the  ocean  in  the 
first  place.  The  time  for  discussion 
would  be  sifter  the  lifeline  had  been 
thrown. 

Today  American  men  are  engaging  a 
ruthless  and  relentless  enemy  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam.  For  the  most  part, 
they  did  not  ask  to  go.  We  sent  them. 
Certainly,  by  all  that  is  right  and  holy, 
we  owe  them  the  obligation  to  back  them 
up  with  the  weapons,  the  tools,  the  ma- 
teriel, and  the  united  support  that  they 
need. 

For  any  Member  of  this  House  to  vote 
against  this  bill  today  would  not  hasten 
the  end  of  the  war.  If  any  considerable 
number  of  our  Members  were  to  do  so.  it 
could  result  in  unnecessarily  extending 
the  war  by  planting  false  hopes  in  the 
minds  of  our  enemies.  It  has  been  their 
central  hope  that,  if  they  hold  on  long 
enough,  eventually  we  will  weary  of  the 
long,  twilight  struggle  as  did  the  French, 
and  ultimately  withdraw.  If  we  would 
hasten  their  lajdng  down  arms  and  com- 
ing to  the  conference  table,  then  let  us 
demonstrate  clearly  and  forcefully  to- 
day that  theirs  is  a  vain  and  forlorn 
hope.  The  best  opportunity  for  such  a 
demonstration  on  our  part  would  be  by 
a  unanimous  vote  for  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

If  we  really  will  peace,  then  the  peace 
offensive  and  the  military  offensive  must 
go  hand  in  hand.  They  must  be  con- 
ducted with  equal  vigor,  for  one  depends 
upon  the  other. 

We  might  as  well  pontificate  on  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  or  the  admission  of 
slave  States  to  the  Union  as  to  argue 
about  whether  American  troops  should  be 
in  Vietnam.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
there.  The  question  is:  Where  do  we  go 
from  here? 

Hardly  anybody  actually  wants  to  tuck 
tall  and  run,  inviting  an  armed  Commu- 
nist takeover.  Pew  indeed  are  blood- 
thirsty for  a  bigger  war.  Practically  no- 
body is  really  satisfied  with  the  present 
situation,  and  almost  everybody  yearns 
for  an  honorable  solution.  In  the  search 
for  this  elusive  grail,  we  have  been  re- 
peatedly frustrated. 

Perhaps  the  clue  to  such  a  solution 
may  be  found  In  a  comment  by  President 


Johnson,  upon  receiving  the  Freedom 
Award  on  February  23,  wherein  he  said: 
Men  ask  who  has  a  right  to  rule  In  South 
Vietnam.  Our  answer  there  Is  what  It  has 
been  here  for  200  jtaxt:  The  people  must 
have  this  right — the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple— and  no  one  else.  We  stand  for  self- 
determination — for  free  elections — and  we 
will  honor  their  result. 

Part  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  Vietcong  propaganda 
stems  from  the  dismal  fact  that  for  the 
12  years  of  its  independent  existence 
South  Vietnam  has  not  elected  its  na- 
tional leaders.  They  have  had  10 
Premiers  in  the  past  2  years  alone,  and 
not  one  of  them  chosen  by  the  people. 
Little  wonder  that  so  many  In  that  land 
show  limited  enthusiasm  for  defending 
their  freedom. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  a  dramatic 
thing  It  would  be  If  the  President  should 
publicly  and  formally  propose  to  the 
United  Nations  a  clear-cut  peace  plan 
based  upon  one  simple  keystone — the  will 
of  the  people. 

To  begin,  the  President  could  recom- 
mend that  a  free  election  be  held  in  all 
of  South  Vietnam — not  next  year  but 
this  year — in  which  it  would  be  proven, 
by  ballots  rather  than  bullets,  just  ex- 
actly what  government  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  want  to  represent  them. 

He  could  propose  that  these  elections 
be  supervised  by  the  U.N.  to  avoid  their 
being  falsely  rigged  by  either  side — and 
be  preceded  by  a  U.N.-supervised  6- 
weeks  truce  to  provide  a  proper  atmos- 
phere for  their  conduct. 

It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  for 
both  combatant  forces  to  agree  in  ad- 
vance to  respect  and  abide  by  the  results 
of  the  elections.  But  on  what  defensi- 
ble basis  could  Hanoi  or  the  Vietcong 
refuse?  A  turndown  on  their  part  would 
expose  as  total  fraud  their  pretenses  at 
representing  the  popular  will,  betray 
their  lack  of  faith  in  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  help  turn  the  tide  of  Asian 
opinion  to  our  side. 

Surely  we  would  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  such  free  elections.  There  has 
been  no  truly  free  election  anywhere  In 
the  world  during  the  past  15  years  which 
has  given  any  real  comfort  to  the  Com- 
munists. The  South  Vietnamese  people 
have  demonstrated  their  desire  to  par- 
ticipate. On  last  May  30,  elections  were 
held  throughout  South  Vietnam  for  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  advisory  councils. 
In  spite  of  Vietcong  threats  and  intimi- 
dation aimed  at  keeping  people  away 
from  the  polls,  fully  70  percent  of  those 
registered  voted  in  the  election  even 
though  the  officers  elected  were  to  have 
very  little  real  authority. 

As  a  second  stage,  we  might  want  to 
consider  building  into  the  plan  a  con- 
crete proposal  for  similar  free  elections, 
either  2  or  3  years  hence.  In  which  all 
the  people  of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
could  vote  on  unification  as  decreed  in 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1954. 

Both  north  and  south  profess  to  want 
reunification  of  the  coimtry — but  each 
on  its  own  terms.  The  Geneva  agree- 
ment specified  that  such  nationwide  elec- 
tions would  be  conducted  in  July  of  1956. 
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South  Vietnamese  leaders  were  never 
saUafied  that  really  free  balloting  would 
result  in  the  northern  zone,  and  the 
solemn  agreement  was  never  kept.  Much 
of  the  present  bitterness  stems  from  this 
falhtfc. 

A  somewhat  disturbing  report  in  the 
morning  newspaper  today  quotes  South 
Vietnamese  Premier  Ky  as  saying  that 
his  country  has  the  "noble  and  supreme 
task"  of  "liberating  the  North  and  re- 
unifying the  fatherland."  Let  us 
devoutly  hope  that  he  does  not  mean  a 
reunification  merely  on  his  own  terms 
brought  about  solely  by  the  force  of  arms 
and  unratifled  by  popular  vote,  for  this 
would  be  as  wrong  in  principle  as  the 
evil  against  which  we  fight.  The  evil 
of  communism  lies  not  in  its  name  alone, 
but  in  its  policies  and  its  methods.  We 
shall  not  defeat  it  by  mimicking  those 
methods.  We  shall  defeat  it  ultimately 
by  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  there 
Is  a  far  better  alternative  by  the  way  of 
democracy,  the  way  of  the  freely  and 
constitutionally  expressed  popular  will. 

We  have  repeatedly  said  that  we  stand 
behind  the  Geneva  accords,  even  though 
we  were  not  a  signatory.  This  proposal 
would  be  wholly  consistent  with  our  joint 
declaration  with  Great  Britain,  made  in 
Washington  on  June  29,  1954.  as  re- 
ported in  the  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin, volume  XXXI.  which  reads: 

In  cmse  o{  luttlons  now  divided  against 
their  wUl.  we  shall  continue  to  seek  unity 
through  free  elections,  supervised  by  the 
Unlt«d  Nations  to  Insure  that  they  are  con- 
ducted fairly. 

So  actually  we  have  said  these  things 
before,  at  different  times  and  places. 
But  most  of  the  world,  unfortunately, 
does  not  know  that  we  have  said  them. 
Maybe  we  have  not  ((uite  put  them  into 
one  simple  package  sufBciently  dramatic 
to  constitute  a  clarion  call  to  peace  and 
freedom  in  Asia. 

At  worst,  it  would  put  Hanoi  on  the 
psychological  defensive.  If  the  overture 
failed,  then  all  the  world  would  know 
that  we  really  had  tried,  and  everybody 
would  have  a  clearer  Idea  as  to  just  what 
we  are  fighting  for— the  right  of  every 
people  to  have  a  government  of  their  own 
choice,  and  not  one  forced  upon  them  by 
anytiody  else.  No  longer,  if  Hanoi  re- 
jected the  proposal,  could  the  Vletcong 
masquerade  as  liberation  forces  or  accuse 
us  of  trylr\g  to  force  our  will  upon  their 
country. 

Surely  this  is  one  weakness  In  Senator 
RoBKHT  Kknkkdy's  proposal  that  the 
Vletcong  be  admitted  to  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment, for  the  impression  arises  that 
we  are  bartering  away  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  not  there  to 
Impose  on  the  South  Vietiiamese  a  gov- 
enunent  of  our  choice  but  to  defend 
their  rights  to  a  government  of  their 
cboice. 

Let  us  make  this  crystal  clear — bo  clear 
that  nobody  can  mistake  or  misconstrue 
it.  Such  an  assertion  of  our  faith  In  the 
democratic  processes  would  show  the 
strength  of  our  deepest  national  con  vie - 
tkns.  It  would  be  consistent  with  every 
major  dvlUsins  development  since  the 
Magna  Carta. 


We  would  be  challenging  the  aggres- 
sors to  let  the  people  decide — in  the 
fonmi  of  reason  rather  than  the  battle- 
field of  war.  If  they  should  refuse,  it 
would  further  condemn  them  even  in  the 
eyes  of  Asians,  perhaps  gain  us  more  al- 
lies and  certsdnly  leave  us  in  a  better  psy- 
chological position  if  we  are  to  stay  and 
fight. 

And  if  they  should  accept,  it  might 
pave  the  way  to  the  conference  table  and 
the  honorable  settlement  for  which  all 
men  of  good  will  so  fervently  yearn. 

But  if  we  would  encourage  the  enemy 
to  Join  us  on  this  or  any  other  avenue  to 
peace,  then  we  must  demonstrate  beyond 
doubt  that  we  have  both  the  will  and  the 
means  to  triumph  in  the  military  phase 
of  this  struggle  against  aggression,  and 
the  patience  to  persist  even  in  the  face  of 
adversity.  Unanimous  passage  of  this 
bill  today  would  be  one  such  clear  dem- 
onstration. 

Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi- 
field]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
supporting  this  rule  and  I  am  supporting 
the  legislation.  I  think  if  a  study  of  the 
map  of  southeast  Asia  Is  made,  you 
could  readily  determine  that  we  are  not 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam  Just  for  16 
million  people.  We  are  fighting  to  keep 
1  billion  people  from  sliding  into  the  con- 
trol of  Red  China.  That  is  what  we  are 
fighting  for. 

In  that  1  billion  people,  there  are  85 
million  people,  highly  Industrialized  and 
scientifically  trained  people  in  the  nation 
of  Japan  with  a  capability  of  making  any 
kind  of  plane  or  electronic  gear  or  any 
other  kind  of  equliHnent  that  can  be 
used  in  war.  This  is  the  one  thing  that 
Red  China  needs — the  industrial  capa- 
bility of  Japan. 

We  are  fighting  against  the  four-prong 
formula  of  Communist  conquest — infil- 
tration, subversion,  terrorism,  and  guer- 
rilla takeover.  If  this  formula  of 
Communist  conquest  is  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged,  it  will  be  used  in  every 
country  in  southeast  Asia  and  in  every 
country  of  the  underdeveloped  world. 

Let  no  one  believe  that  our  surrender 
and  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  woiold 
bring  peace  in  southeast  Asia  or  in  the 
world.  It  would  bring  further  use  of 
the  formula  of  Communist  conquest  in 
every  country  in  southeast  Asia  and  in 
the  imderdeveloped  world. 

Peace  cannot  be  established  by  the  sur- 
render to  a  dictator's  forces  of  tyranny 
and  aggression.  We  carmot  bring  peace 
to  the  world  in  that  way.  None  of  us 
want  war.  None  of  \is  want  our  boys  to 
be  killed  in  foreign  Jungles.  We  all  want 
peace  and  we  all  want  to  negotiate,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  reveal  every  term  of 
possible  negotiation  before  we  get  to  the 
negotiation  table.  That  Is  not  the  way 
that  negotiation  is  successfully  accom- 
plished. Peace  can  be  established  in 
my  opinion  by  the  support  of  just  prin- 
ciples by  our  country  and  hopefully  by 
other  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  8ISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIVE31S  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJR.  12889)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development, 
test,  evaluation,  and  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  coMBcrrTEZ  or  the  wholk 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HJl.  12889,  with  Mr. 
Caret  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Rivers]  will  be  recognized  for  IV2  hours, 
and  the  gentlemsm  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Bates]  will  be  recognized  for  I'/a 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fnMn  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  that  a  little  later,  time  may 
be  of  the  essence,  I  yield  10  minutes  now 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  having 
yielded  to  me  to  start  what  I  hope  will  be 
a  reasoned  debate  on  the  policy  consid- 
erations which  should  guide  us  in  con- 
sidering this  very  Important  bill  today. 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $4.8  billion  prin- 
cipally for  the  procurement  of  aircraft 
and  missiles  and  the  construction  of 
bases.  The  fimds  are  needed,  we  are 
told,  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  is 
certainly  not  a  routine  authorization  for 
a  routine  appropriation.  It  is  rather  a 
request  for  another  brick  in  the  arch  of 
congressional  support  which  the  admin- 
istration Is  constructing  for  its  policy. 
Although  the  war  is  being  fought  without 
a  declaration  of  war,  the  President  never 
hesitates  to  remind  the  Nation  that  it  is 
beii\g  fought  with  the  sanction  and  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  The  President  mpde 
It  clear  in  his  news  conference  on  Febru- 
ary 27  that  he  regards  support  of  this 
authorization  for  military  appropriations 
as  an  endorsement  of  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnam  policy.  If  the  President 
considers  this  a  matter  of  policy,  so  do  I. 

The  basic  issue  is  UJ3.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

"nie  question  is  not  whether  courageous 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen 
are  to  be  adeqtiately  equipped,  suijplied, 
and  protected  In  carrying  out  and  ex- 
ecuting their  assigned  missions.  Of 
course,  as  long  as  they  are  committed  to 
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battle,  they  must  be  provided  for  prop- 
erly. No  one  argues  that.  If  this  were 
simply  a  bill  to  give  supplies  to  the  dedi- 
cated men  in  the  field,  it  would  have  my 
full  support.  The  real  question  is  what 
our  goals  and  objectives  in  southeast 
Asia  should  be  and  what  strategy  should 
be  adopted  in  an  attempt  to  realize  them. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  support  for  men  in 
combat,  but  whether  they  should  be  in 
combat  at  all,  or  if  they  are,  what  their 
missions  should  be  in  the  context  of  what 
strategy  and  what  policy. 

This  is  a  bill  to  finance  escalation,  not 
to  finance  an  existing  policy  or  decisions 
already  made.  It  is  now  before  us,  and 
our  responsibility  is  a  heavy  one. 

We  should  understand,  if  not  accept. 
the  fact  that  modem  warfare  is  con- 
ducted without  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress.  We  delude  ourselves, 
and  we  delude  the  American  people,  if  we 
pretend  that  Congress  should  Ignore 
policy  when  it  authorizes  lOie  appropria- 
tion of  funds.  ! 

Let  us  admit  it  Since  ilie  House  grip 
on  the  budget  is  the  only  hold  it  has  on 
foreign  policy,  an  authorization  request  is 
tlie  only  time  when  tlie  House  can  re- 
view foreign  policy. 

Yet  the  American  people  rely  on  Con- 
gress to  oversee  foreign  policy.  I  am  re- 
ceiving himdreds  of  lettcn-s  about  the 
Vietnam  crisis.  I  am  sure  we  all  are. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  tell  our  con- 
stituents that  they  have  come  to  the 
wrong  place — that  they  should  write  to 
the  President  instead — we  must  at  some 
point  take  a  stand.  This  bill  is  likely 
to  be  our  only  chance. 

We  are  entrusted  by  our  constituents 
to  act  in  this,  as  in  every  matter,  in  their 
interest  and  in  the  national  interest. 

Today  is  the  third  time  In  2  years  tlie 
House  has  been  called  upon  to  express 
itself  on  our  policy  in  Vie)tnam.  It  may 
be  the  last  time. 

the  important  debate 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  la  a  crucial  de- 
bate raging  within  the  councils  of  gov- 
ernment, and  this  authorization  touches 
the  fundamental  Issues.  The  important 
debate  is  not  about  "withdrawal"  or 
"mindless  escalation."  Nor  is  it  about 
appeasement  or  bombing  China.  There 
are  no  Chamberlains  or  Hitlers  in  seats 
of  power  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  U.S.  objective  In 
Vietnam  has  not  been  clear.  Most  Gov- 
ernment ofQcials  now  agree  on  one  of 
two  general  objectives,  and  many  of  them 
vacillate  between  the  two.  One's  view 
of  what  military  and  diplomatic  strategy 
to  pursue  really  depends  on  which  of 
these  objectives  he  believes  that  the 
United  States  should  seek. 

Tlie  general  objective  sought  by  one 
view  is  a  limited  one:  to  prevent  the  Vlet- 
cong from  taking  over  South  Vietnam  by 
force,  and  to  end  hostilities  in  such  a 
way  that  ultimately  the  United  States 
can  honorably  leave  the  country.  Those 
who  favor  this  objective  generally  argue 
that  the  United  States  can  and  should 
only  play  a  limited  role  In  Asia.  TTiey 
believe  that  a  future  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment would  be  independent  of  China,  at 
worst  a  Tito-type  situation.  Therefore, 
tliey  are  not  overly  troubled  by  the  pros- 
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pect  of  a  coalition  government  in  Viet- 
nam, refiecting  the  political  realities. 

This  general  view  was  expressed  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee by  the  distinguished  diplomat, 
George  Kennan. 

Those  who  take  this  line  believe  the 
Vletcong  must  be  a  party  to  negotiations 
and  are  prepared  to  accept  an  interim 
coalition  government.  This  was  the  es- 
sence of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy's 
statement  on  February  20. 

Furthermore,  those  who  take  this  line 
have  a  military  strategy  which  they  be- 
lieve will  lead  to  a  solution.  That  strat- 
egy is  based  on  the  theory  that  we  must 
show  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  that  they 
cannot  win  the  war.  This  military  strat- 
egy has  been  most  clearly  outlined  by 
Generals  Gavin  and  Ridgway.  Pro- 
ponents of  this  view  oppose  escalation  of 
the  war. 

The  second  general  objective  has  been 
gaining  popularity  within  the  adminis- 
tration during  the  past  month.  It  is  a 
much  wider  objective.  It  holds  that  the 
United  States  should  help  the  Saigon 
government  to  gain  control  of  South 
Vietnam  and  to  carry  out  an  extensive 
pacification  plan  which  will  deny  the 
Vietcong  the  allegiance  of  a  significant 
part  of  the  population.  Those  who  urge 
this  objective  believe  that,  if  South  Viet- 
nam goes  Communist,  the  whole  area  of 
southeast  Asia  will  be  jeopardized. 
Conversely,  they  believe  that,  if  the  Vlet- 
cong are  decisively  defeated,  Chinese 
communism  will  be  effectively  contained. 

Those  who  take  this  view  are  horrified 
by  the  thought  of  an  interim  coalition 
government — or  by  the  prospect  of  elec- 
tions which  the  Vietcong  might  win. 
This  is  the  line  of  reasoning  which,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  FtrLBRicHT,  calls  for 
•total  victory."  It  Is  the  doctrine 
espoused  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Offi- 
cials who  follow  this  approach  neces- 
sarily react  very  sharply  to  Senator  Rob- 
EBT  F.  Kennedy's  proposal. 

Those  who  take  this  line  have  a  mili- 
tary strategy  of  their  own.  They  want 
the  United  States  to  conduct  search-and- 
destroy  missions — to  drive  the  Vietcong 
out  of  areas  which  they  now  control. 
They  then  want  our  tix)ops  to  "hold" 
these  areas,  while  pacification  plans 
proceed. 

This  is  the  strategy  proposed  by  Vice 
President  HtrMPHREY  and  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor.  According  to  General  Wheel- 
er's testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  shearings  on  HH. 
12334  and  12335,  pp.  4932,  4933, 
4949),  this  is  the  strategy  of  General 
Westmoreland.  It  calls,  of  course,  for 
a  continually  increasing  U.S.  troop  com- 
mitment. It  believes  that  the  U.S.  role 
in  southeast  Asia  must  be  long  term,  and 
that  we  will  need  many  bases  and  supply 
lines.  In  short,  this  Is  a  policy  of  ex- 
tended escalation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  crucial  policy  de- 
bate may  well  determine  the  course  of 
U.S.  domestic  and  foreign  policy  for  the 
next  decade.  It  is  a  debate  which  Con- 
gress should  not  avoid.  Otherwise,  we 
abdicate  our  responsibility  and  con- 
tribute to  the  process  by  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive determines  when  and  where  and 
how  to  put  this  Nation  to  war. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  authorization  which  we  consider  this 
afternoon  deals  directly  with  the  sub- 
stance of  this  debate.  As  I  will  demon- 
strate, it  is  an  escalation  authorization. 
In  my  view,  it  deals  directly  with  policy. 
For  it  in  effect  says  to  the  President: 
Here  is  the  money  with  which  to  escalate. 
If  you  do  so,  it  is  all  right  with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  all  right  with 
me.  In  my  view  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national policy,  a  wider  war  is  not  tlie 
answer. 

IMPUCATIONS    OP    MINOrUL    ESCALATION 

First,  I  want  to  make  clear  what  I 
understand  the  mindful  escalation  policy 
to  propose.  It  would  Impose  a  military 
solution  upon  an  essentially  political 
problem.  My  understanding  of  that 
policy  comes  from  reading  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees, 
reading  dispatches  tram  Vietnam  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post, 
and  listening  to  the  recent  speeches  and 
comments  of  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey. 

The  object  of  the  policy  is  to  wipe  out 
the  Vletcong,  and  to  hold  huge  areas  of 
the  Vietnam  coimtryslde  while  the 
Saigon  government  carries  on  a  program 
of  pacification.  Its  proponents  hope 
that  the  countryside  can  be  cleared  in  2 
or  3  years — through  intensive  search  and 
destroy  missions — but  they  believe  that 
the  pacification  of  the  countryside  may 
take  a  great  many  more  years  to  realize. 

Advocates  of  this  escalated  policy  have 
no  illusions  about  its  cost.  They  know 
that  it  will  take  a  great  many  men  to 
conduct  the  search  and  destroy  missions; 
more  important,  they  know  that  it  will 
require  a  great  many  more  men  to  hold 
on  the  coimtryside  once  it  has  been  ini- 
tially cleared.  While  it  would  be  nice  to 
believe  that  these  tasks  can  be  left  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  themselves,  advo- 
cates of  this  policy  are  convinced  that 
the  countryside  caimot  be  held  without 
the  presence  of  American  troops  in  each 
village  and  hamlet. 

Most  of  those  who  urge  mindful  escala- 
tion admit  that  the  cost  wlU  be  con- 
siderable. They  are  calling  for  a  mini- 
mum of  400,000  American  troops.  Ac- 
cording to  Hanson  Baldwin,  writing  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  on  Sun- 
day. February  27,  all  of  the  Presidents 
military  advisers  agree  that  more  than 
double  the  present  strength  is  essential. 
Senator  Stennis  has  said  600,000  men 
may  be  required.  Seymour  Topping  re- 
ported from  Saigon  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  26  that  military  au- 
thorities there  expect  that  during  peak 
combat  periods  there  would  be  at  least 
2,000  American  casualties  per  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  persuaded  by 
these  military  "experts."  I  might  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  military 
have  been  wrong  before.  It  was  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  MacNamara,  who  upon 
returning  from  Vietnam  on  October  2. 
1963,  said  the  major  part  of  American 
forces  would  be  home  by  Christmas,  1965. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  America  has  the 
ability  to  defeat  the  Vietcong  and  to  se- 
cure victory  for  the  Saigon  government. 
But  I  am  neither  convinced  that  the 
allies  could  secure  victory  according  to 
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their  timetable,  nor  persuaded  that  the 
totsJ  annihilation  of  the  Vietcong  is 
worth  the  cost  to  America. 

I  have  always  taken  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  crisp  comments  on  a  land  war 
in  Asia  most  seriously.  Senator  Cain 
asked  Oeneral  MacArthur  whether  he 
had  told  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  that: 

Anybody  who  commits  the  land  power  of 
United  States  on  the  continent  of  Asia  ought 
to  have  hi*  head  examined. 

MacArthur  replied: 

I  don't  know  whether  I  made  the  state- 
ment, but  I  confirm  absolutely  the  sentiments 
Involved. 

Military  situation  in  the  Far  East: 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, VS.  Senate,  82d  Congress,  1st 
session,  part  1,  page  156. 

I  have  also  been  impressed  by  the  study 
which  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  had 
made  on  the  conditions  for  a  land  war  in 
Indochina  while  he  was  the  Army's  Chief 
of  Staff.  After  reading  the  full  reports 
of  the  study,  Oeneral  Ridgway  con- 
cluded : 

We  could  have  fought  In  Indochina.  We 
could  have  won.  If  we  had  been  willing  to 
pay  the  tremendous  cost  In  men  and  money 
that  such  Intervention  would  have  required — 
a  cost  that  in  my  opinion  would  have  even- 
tually been  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  that 
we  paid  In  Korea.  (See  "Ridgway.  Soldier: 
The^  Memoirs  of  Oen.  IKatthew  B.  Ridgway," 
Harper  tt  Row.  ISM.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  cost  of  the  policy  of  mindful  escala- 
tion may  be  just  as  great  as  the  cost  of 
the  Korean  war.  In  that  war  there  were 
157,000  casualties,  including  54,000 
deaths. 

We  have  all  perhaps  read  the  report 
published  last  month  by  Senator  Mans- 
riKLD  upon  his  return  from  Vietnam.  Its 
conclusions  are  sobering.  We  would  do 
well  to  recall  them  this  afternoon.  The 
report  concluded : 

Despite  the  great  Increase  In  American  mil- 
itary commitment.  It  is  doubtful  in  view  of 
the  acceleration  of  Vietcong  efforts  that  the 
constricted  poalUon  now  held  in  Vietnam  by 
the  Saigon  government  can  continue  to  be 
held  for  the  indefinite  future,  let  alone  ex- 
tended without  a  further  augmentation  of 
American  forces  on  the  ground.  Indeed,  if 
present  trends  continue,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance as  to  what  ultimate  increase  in  Ameri- 
can military  commitment  will  be  required 
before  the  conflict  is  terminated.  For  the 
fact  U  that  under  present  terms  of  reference 
and  aa  the  war  has  evolved,  the  question  is 
not  one  of  applying  increased  U.S.  pressure 
to  a  defined  milTCary  situation,  but  rather 
of  pressing  against  a  military  situation  which 
U,  in  effect,  open  ended. 

The  Mansfleld  report,  it  seems  to  me. 
makes  it  indelibly  clear  that  the  war  can 
be  won  only  by  literally  multiplying  the 
numbers  of  American  troops.  It  points 
out  that,  when  we  began  to  increfise  our 
troops  after  the  authorization  last  May, 
the  Vietcong  began  to  supplement  their 
forces  correspondingly.  The  report  also 
points  out  that  the  Vietcong  at  the  pres- 
ent time  "have  the  capability  of  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  their  numbers  within 
a  short  period  of  time."  Although  an 
estimated  35.000  WleUxmg  were  killed  last 
year,  their  ranks  swelled  from  103,000  to 
230,000  during  that  time.    At  a  minimal 


guerrilla  ratio  of  5  to  1,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  recruit  600,000  new 
troops  just  to  keep  pace. 

To  put  the  matter  more  vividly,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  estimates 
that  4.500  North  Vietnamese  are  infil- 
trating South  Vietnam  each  month.  To 
keep  the  current  4-to-l  superiority,  it  will 
take  20.000  additional  troops  a  month  to 
Vietnam. 

A  more  depressing  way  of  looking  at 
these  statistics  is  offered  by  Prof.  Ber- 
nard Fall.  He  points  out  that  the 
traditionally  accepted  guerrilla  ratio — 
based  on  the  experience  of  Malaya  and 
the  Philippines — is  10  to  1.  According  to 
U.S.  News  ti  World  Report  for  March  7. 
the  Vietcong  now  have  235.700  men. 
Thus,  an  army  of  more  than  2  million 
men  would  be  required  to  defeat  the 
Vietcong.  At  present  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment has  an  army  of  about  570.000 
men,  but  the  manpower  pool  appears  to 
be  pretty  well  depleted.  Professor  Pall 
doubts  that  the  Saigon  government 
could  ever  field  an  army  of  more  than 
1  million  men.  Therefore,  to  defeat  the 
Vietcong.  he  reasons,  the  United  States 
would  be  required  to  send  at  least  a  mil- 
lion men  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  troubled  by  the 
escalation  of  this  war  for  yet  another 
reason — the  threat  of  Communist 
China.  The  threat  of  Chinese  interven- 
tion must  always  remain  a  consideration 
in  any  review  of  our  role  in  Vietnam. 
This  is  the  area  where  our  aspiration  to 
secure  freedom  may  collide  with  China's 
ambition  to  secure  protective  satellites. 
We  must  look  beyond  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  to  the  potential  collision  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China. 

Prof.  Roger  Hilsman,  Jr.,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East- 
ern Affairs,  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Far  Eastern  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
February  1: 

Today  Conmiunist  China  and  the  United 
States  are  on  a  collision  course.  The  out- 
come can  only  be  war. 

The  cost  of  war  with  China,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  be  inestimable. 

Then  there  is  the  possibility  that  in 
the  face  of  mounting  casualties  the  ad- 
ministration will  have  dlfHculty  in  resist- 
ing increasing  pressure  to  end  the  land 
war  by  using  ultimate  weapons  on  Hanoi, 
Haiphong,  or  China. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  my  concerns 
about  a  policy  of  mindful  escalation. 
Yet  I  believe  that  an  analysis  of  the 
proposed  authorization  makes  it  clear 
that  continued  escalation  is  precisely 
what  is  Intended. 

ACTHOKIZATION    FOR    ESCALATION 

My  study  of  the  bill,  hearings,  and 
Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  before 
the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
Committees  shows  that  virtually  all  of 
the  authorization  is  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  or  missiles,  and  for  bases  and 
other  military  construction.  The  rest  is 
for  research.  No  new  authorization  is 
asked  for  ammunition  or  supplies. 

The  bill  before  us  is  not  simply  de- 
signed to  keep  the  war  at  the  present 
level,  but  to  permit  the  escalation  of  the 
war  in  the  discretion  of  the  Elxecutive. 


The  largest  item  in  the  authorization 
bill  is  $3.4  billion  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft and  missUes.  Almost  all  of  this  is 
for  the  procurement  of  aircraft  and  air- 
craft parts.  This  is  not  simply  to  re- 
place aircraft  which  have  been  lost  in 
battle.  In  1965.  275  Hxed-wing  aircraft 
and  76  helicopters  were  lost.  According 
to  Secretary  McNamara,  aircraft  cost 
less  than  $2  million  per  plane.  Thus, 
less  than  $600  million  are  needed  to  re- 
plenish the  air  force.  Yet  the  bill  au- 
thorizes almost  $3  billion  for  aircraft. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  most  of 
the  lost  aircraft  were  lost  in  missions 
over  North  Vietnam.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara estimated  that  169  of  the  275 
planes  were  lost  over  North  Vietnam.  It 
seems  fair  to  conclude  that,  if  the  De- 
fense Department  expects  to  lose  more 
planes  this  year  than  it  did  last  year, 
the  losses  will  result  primarily  from  a 
stepped-up  program  of  bombing  in  the 
north. 

We  should  be  especially  reluctant  to 
underwrite  such  a  project.  Bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  has  neither  brought  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  the  bargaining 
table  nor  stopped  the  inflow  of  men  and 
munitions.  Indeed.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara estimates  that  infiltration  from  the 
north  has  more  than  tripled  since  we 
began  the  bombing.  Senate  hearings, 
page  338.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  intervention  of  regiments  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Regular  Army  came 
about  as  a  result  of  the  bombing  which 
was  started  on  February  7.  1965. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  Secretary 
McNamara  explained  at  pages  132-133 
that  the  authorization  is  not  just  for 
replacement  of  planes: 

It  does  Include  added  inventory. 

He  explained: 

We  are  providing  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft to  be  added  to  the  force  or  modernize 
the  force,  rather  than  to  replace  potential 
losses. 

As  for  helicopters.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara stated: 

The  number  of  helicopters  that  we  are 
buying  far  exceeds  any  number  that  we  are 
likely  to  lose,  and  far  exceeds  any  number 
that  would  be  required  to  modernize  units 
in  the  forces  ts  of  July  of  last  year.  (Senate 
hearings,  p.  191.) 

Besides  the  procurement  of  aircraft 
and  missiles,  the  other  major  request  in 
the  authorization  bill  is  for  military  con- 
struction; $1.2  billion  are  requested  for 
this  purpose.  Certainly  there  is  a  need 
for  increased  port  facilities  and  access 
routes  to  transport  supplies  to  the  men 
who  are  already  in  Vietnam.  Also,  hos- 
pitals, housing,  and  community  facilities 
are  needed.  But  the  bill  goes  beyond 
this  by  providing  for  the  construction 
of  airfields  and  ports  which  will  allow 
continued  escalation  of  the  war  without 
further  action  by  Congress. 

Thus,  in  explaining  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  funds.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  said: 

We  win  be  prepared  to  house  and  support 
Additional  unita  if  their  deployment  should 
be  required  in  the  future.  (Senate  hearings, 
p.  12  ) 
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Following  this  theme,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  Heport  at  page 
16  states  that  the  money  is  needed  "to 
achieve  and  maintain  objectives  In 
southeast  Asia  under  present  force  de- 
ployments and  to  provide  a  i>ase  for  aug- 
n-entatlon  tliereof." 

Furthermore,  other  policy  decisions 
appear  to  be  hidden  in  this  authorization 
bill.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  $1,2 
billion  request  for  military  construction 
will  be  spent  in  South  Vietnam;  $348 
million  will  be  spent  on  ''other"  parts  of 
the  Asian  mainland — presumably  In 
Thailand. 

The  decision  to  build  n0w  military  air- 
fields, ports,  and  facliitieB  in  Thailand 
may  seem  desirable  militarily,  but  it  also 
appears  to  represent  a  decision  to  broad- 
en the  base  of  the  war.  Similarly,  many 
of  the  new  airfields  and  ports  will  be 
built — under  this  auUiorization — with 
cement,  rather  than  with  temporary 
construction  materials  such  as  alumi- 
num matting.  This  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest a  decision  to  build  military  ports 
and  airfields  which  will  ilast  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  con<ilusion  that  this 
authorization  will  be  considered  as  con- 
gresslOTial  approval  of  mindful  escalation 
is  drawn  largely  from  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defease  before  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees. At  one  point  in  the  Senate 
hearings,  page  105,  for  example,  the 
following  exchange  took  place  between 
Secretary  McNamara  and  Senator 
Smith: 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  SecMtary,  are  there 
any  plans  to  escalate  and  s^p  up  the  offen- 
sive In  Vietnam?  j 

Secretary  McNamara.  WelJ,  there  are  prep- 
arations being  made,  and  they  are  reflected 
In  the  fiscal  1966  supplement,  for  subetan- 
tially  increasing  our  deployments  to  South 
Vietnam  and  raising  the  rate  of  activity  of 
our  air  units  there.  Whether  or  not  we  will 
carry  out  such  higher  rates  of  activities  and 
actually  deploy  all  of  thoee  additional  forces 
Is  a  decision  that  only  tt)*  President  can 
make,  and  no  such  declal6ti  has  yet  been 
made.  { 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  have  some  voice  In  the  decision 
about  whether  to  escalate  this  war  rather 
than  stabilize  it.  Yet  a3  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's statement  makes  clear,  this 
authorization  would  put  that  decision 
squarely  and  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
President.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thlnkl  It  Is  important 
to  point  out  that  the  Houae  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  report  expresses  the  com- 
mittee's view  that  there  vfas  inconclusive 
evidence  that  the  authorl3atlon  is  neces- 
sary for  this  fiscal  year.,  It  states  tlUs 
doubt  at  page  3 :  ; 

If  there  Ls  one  reservation  felt  by  many 
members  of  the  coininlttea  regarding  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation,  it  arises  from 
the  possibility  that  many  al  the  items  In- 
volved. In  all  three  categories  of  procurement, 
research  and  development,  and  construction 
may  simply  have  been  moved  from  the 
regular  1967  autbcwlzatlon  to  this  supple- 
mental 1966  authorisation  without  any  real 
program  for  acceleration.  Obviously  no 
military  advantages  would  t>a  gained  by  such 
a  bookkeeping  situation.  liaBtimony  on  this 
subject  was  indecisive  and  tbe  committee  has 


not  yet  been  provided  with  sufficient  defini- 
tive data  to  pinpoint  the  exact  degree  of  real 
acceleration,  or  to  determine  the  amounts 
involved  in  the  proposed  legislation  which 
could  safely  and  should  properly  be  deferred 
until  the  regular  1967  authorization. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  administra- 
tion has  asked  for  this  authorization  for 
yet  another  reason,  not  connected  with 
military  necessities  or  bookkeeping.  It 
wants  a  congressional  authorization 
which  it  can  cite  as  evidence  of  approval 
of  the  strategy  of  escalation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  simple 
authorization  to  continue  the  war  at  its 
present  level.  We  should  not  pretend 
to  ourselves  or  to  the  American  pe<^le 
that  it  requires  no  policy  judgment  on 
our  part.  This  authorization  represents 
the  administration's  decision  to  make  it 
easy  to  escalate  the  war  in  the  future. 

THE   NATITRE  OF  T8E  COMMITMENT 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  Viet- 
nam marks  the  single  great  battleground 
of  freedom.  They  argue  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  send  every  soldier,  every 
plane,  and  every  bomb  that  we  have  to 
gain  control  of  that  coimtry.  If  the 
government  of  Saigon  does  not  triumph, 
they  argue,  no  country  can  be  assured 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  examine  the  na- 
ture of  our  commitment  to  Vietnam. 
Until  this  month,  the  administration 
argued  that  it  was  based  on  the  state- 
ments and  policies  of  three  American 
Presidents. 

The  most  important  building  block  In 
this  argument  was  President  Eisenhow- 
er's letter  to  President  Diem  on  October 
23,  1954.    The  letter  said: 

We  have  been  exploring  ways  and  means 
to  permit  our  aid  to  Vietnam  to  be  more 
effective  and  to  make  a  greater  contribution 
to  the  welfare  and  stablUty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam.  I  am.  accordingly.  In- 
structing the  American  Ambassador  to  Viet- 
nam to  examine  with  you  In  your  capacity 
as  Chief  of  Government,  bow  an  Intelligent 
program  of  American  aid  given  directly  to 
your  Government,  can  serve  to  assist  Viet- 
nam In  its  present  hour  of  trial,  provided 
that  your  Government  is  prepared  to  give 
assurances  as  to  the  standards  of  perform- 
ance it  would  be  able  to  maintain  in  the 
event  such  aid  were  supplied. 

The  purpose  of  this  offer  la  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  In  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  expects  that  this 
aid  will  be  met  by  performance  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  undertak- 
ing needed  reforms.  It  hopes  that  such  aid. 
combined  with  your  own  continuing  efforts. 
wUl  contribute  effectively  toward  an  inde- 
pendent Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong 
Government.  Such  a  government  would.  I 
hope,  be  so  responsive  to  the  nationalist 
aspirations  of  its  people,  so  enlightened  In 
purpose  and  effective  In  performance,  that 
It  will  be  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad 
and  discourage  anyone  who  might  wish  to 
Impose  a  foreign  Ideology  on  your  free  people. 

For  a  while  the  administration  main- 
tained that  our  military  commitment 
stemmed  from  this  letter.  But  that  argu- 
ment has  since  been  discredited.  It  was 
first  deflated  in  a  1965  essay  by  Arthur 
Larson,  who  was  Director  of  the  US.  In- 
telligence Agency  imder  President  Eisen- 


hower. Larson  goes  through  the  letter 
sentence  by  sentence  and  concludes: 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  oommltment  at  this 
stage  was  an  Indicated  willingness,  subject 
to  some  stiff  (and  as  yet  unsatisfied)  condi- 
tions and  understandings,  to  provide  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance.  Including 
military  advisers,  material,  and  training" 
(Larson,  "Vietnam  ana  Beyond.") 

Then,  on  August  17,  1965,  President 
Eisenhower  settled  the  question  sur- 
rounding his  letter  once  and  for  all. 

We  said  we  woxild  help  that  country — 

He  said — 

We  were  not  talking  about  military  programs, 
but  about  aid.  (See  Max  Prankel's  article 
"Military  Pledge  Is  Denied  by  Eisenhower," 
New  York  Times,  Aug.  18,  1965.) 

After  President  Eisenhower  refused  to 
accept  responsibility  for  our  military  in- 
volvement, the  administration  turned  to 
a  treaty  and  congressional  declarations 
to  explain  the  root  of  our  commitment. 
It  pointed  to  the  SEIATO  Treaty  and  two 
principal  actions  of  the  Congress — the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  of  August  1964 
and  the  $700  million  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  military  activities  in 
southeast  Asia  which  passed  the  House 
on  May  5. 1965. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Secretary 
Rusk  said  on  February  18  that  our  com- 
mitment to  Vietnam  grew  out  of  SEATO. 
"It  is  this  fundamental  SEATO  obliga- 
tion that  has  from  the  outset  guided  our 
actions  in  South  Vietnam,"  he  said. 

However,  our  obligation  under  SEATO 
is  clearly  limited  under  the  treaty.  In 
the  first  place,  the  testimony.  Senate  re- 
port, and  Senate  debate  which  sur- 
rounded the  passage  In  1954  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  make  it  clear  that 
Instances  of  Communist  subversion,  in- 
spired from  without,  were  to  be  treated 
under  article  rv  paragraph  2  of  the  treaty 
which  says: 

If.  In  the  opinion  of  any  at  the  parties. 
the  InvlolabUlty  or  the  Integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  party  in  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  state  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  article  from 
time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  is  affected 
or  threatened  by  any  fact  or  altua- 
tlon  which  might  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  are*,  the  parties  shall  consult  Imme- 
diately in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures 
wtiich  should  be  taken  for  Uie  conunon  de- 
fense. 

Instead.  Secretary  Rusk  rdies  upon 
article  IV  paragraph  1.  which  says: 

Each  party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  parties  or  against  any 
state  or  territory  which  the  parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  tt  wUI  In  that  event  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance 
with  Its  constitutional  processee.  Measures 
taken  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Immedi- 
ately reported  to  the  Security  Cooncil  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Even  If  paragraph  1  of  article  IV  were 
applicable,  the  nature  of  our  obligation 
to  Vietnam  would  be  limited. 

As  Secretary  of  State  John  Fostw 
Dulles  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
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Ck)ininlttee  at  page  14  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings on  the  treaty : 

We  nuule  clear  at  Manila  that  It  waa  not 
the  Intention  of  the  United  States  to  build 
up  a  large  local  force  Including,  for  example, 
UjB.  ground  troop*  for  that  area,  but  that 
we  rely  upon  deterrent  power  of  our  mobile 
•trlklng  force. 

It  was  ai>parent  to  the  signers  of  the 
treaty,  to  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, and  to  the  U.S.  Senate  that  the 
treaty  did  not  Involve  any  promise  to 
commit  American  ground  troops  to  Asia. 
Senator  Alexander  Smith,  one  of  the  two 
U.S.  Senators  to  accompany  Mr.  Dulles 
to  the  treaty  conference  in  Manila,  em- 
phasized this  point  In  the  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Senator  Smith  said: 

The  great  contribution  which  thla  country 
Is  capable  of  making  to  the  defense  of  south- 
east Asia  In  the  event  of  an  act  of  open 
aggression  would  be.  as  Secretary  Dulles  has 
■aid,  to  strike  at  the  soiu-ce  of  aggression 
rather  than  to  rush  American  manpower  Into 
the  area  to  try  to  fight  a  ground  war.  We 
have  no  purpose  of  following  any  such  policy 
•a  that  of  having  our  forces  Involved  In  a 
ground  war.  (Concbessional  Record,  vol. 
101,  pt.  1.  p.  1063.) 

Article  IV  paragraph  1  is  only  opera- 
tive In  the  event  of  an  open  armed  at- 
tack. If  such  an  attack  should  occur, 
each  state  agrees  to  "act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  In  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes."  This  provi- 
sion helped  to  assuage  the  doubts  of  a 
Congress  which  was  troubled  that  the 
Korean  war  had  been  fought  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  It  makes  it  clear  that 
the  treaty  signatories  are  not  bound  to 
take  any  action  without  going  through 
the  appropriate  constitutional  channels. 
Thus,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  obligated  to  consult  Congress  before 
meeting  the  obligations  of  the  treaty. 
Moreover,  the  treaty  requires  that 
"Measures  taken  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations." 
Yet,  if  we  accept  Secretary  Rusk's  con- 
tention that  we  have  been  acting  In 
Vietnam  under  this  treaty  since  1954,  we 
should  recognize  that  for  the  first  decade 
we  were  violating  the  treaty  by  not  re- 
porting the  measures  taken  to  the 
Security  Council. 

The  framers  of  the  8EATO  treaty  did 
not  contemplate  our  Involvement  in  an 
Asian  land  war,  and  we  have  not  acted 
in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  SEATO  should  not  be  consid- 
ered the  source  of  our  increasing  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  has  also  often 
said  that  our  commitment  to  Vietnam 
was  sealed  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. 

However,  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion in  August  of  1964  did  not  contem- 
plate extending  the  war  to  North  Viet- 
nam, nor  the  landing  of  large  American 
armies  in  Vietnam. 

That  resolution  is  cited  as  the  legal 
basis  although  before  it  was  adopted  In 
the  House  and  Senate  the  Senate  debate 
made  it  clear  that  the  resolution  was  an 
affirmation  of  the  then  existing  policy. 

Senator  Pulbright,  in  making  the  leg- 
islative history  of  that  resolution,  had 


the   following   exchange   with   Senator 
McOovxrn: 

Senator  McGovxkm.  Does  the  Senator 
think  there  is  any  danger  In  this  resolution 
that  we  may  be  surrendering  to  General 
Khanh's  position  as  to  where  the  war  should 
be  fought?  (General  Khanh  had  advocated 
attacking  North  Vietnam. ) 

Senator  Pclbsicht.  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  danger  of  that.  •  •  •  I  do  not  think 
the  policy  that  the  war  be  confined  to  South 
Vietnam  has  changed.  I  think  It  is  still  the 
policy.    I  think  It  Is  the  correct  one. 

Later  in  the  debate.  Senator  Brew- 
ster asked : 

So  my  question  is  whether  there  Is  any- 
thing in  the  resolution  which  would  au- 
thorize or  recommend  or  approve  the  land- 
ing of  large  American  armies  In  Vietnam  or 
in  China. 

Senator  Fulbright  replied: 

There  is  nothing  in  the  resolution,  as  I 
read  it,  that  contemplates  It. 

Senator  Fulbright  during  the  debate 
also  said: 

I  personally  feel  It  would  be  very  unwise 
under  any  circumstances  to  put  a  large  land 
army  on  the  Asian  Continent. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  in  my  view  the  policy 
pursued  In  Vietnam  was  not  contem- 
plated by  the  resolution  of  August  1964. 

Last  May  5  the  administration  asked 
House  approval  of  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $700  million  for  military 
activities  in  southesist  Asia  not  because 
the  appropriation  was  necessary  but  be- 
cause the  administration  candidly 
sought  congressional  approval  for  a  new 
departure  in  policy. 

No  longer  was  the  United  States  aid- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  to  fight  their 
own  war.  The  United  States  was  fight- 
ing the  war.  I  voted  against  that  bill 
because  I  was  not  willing  to  vote  ap- 
proval of  the  decision  to  convert  the 
conflict  Into  an  American  war.  The 
administration  had  not  deflned  its  ob- 
jectives, and  there  had  been  no  congres- 
sional debate. 

On  May  5  there  were  34,000  American 
Armed  Forces  personnel  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Today  there  are  210,000  and  6 
divisions. 

The  war  has  indeed  escalated,  and  the 
administration  cites  the  $700  million 
supplemental  appropriation  vote  of 
May  5  as  another  legal  basis  for  our 
commitment  as  well  as  one  of  the  bricks 
in  the  arch  of  congressional  support. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It. 
Today's  vote  will  be  similarly  construed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  yet  a  third  ex- 
planation for  our  commitment  to  Viet- 
nam— one  which  invokes  American  his- 
tory and  evokes  America's  idealism.  In 
his  speech  at  Freedom  House  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  President  Johnson  appealed  to 
the  traditional  American  devotion  to  lib- 
erty. We  are  In  Vietnam,  he  said,  to 
'keep  the  faith  for  freedom." 

In  his  speech  last  week.  President 
Johnson  recalled  President  Roosevelt's 
four  freedoms.  Freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  fear.  I  agree  that  we  are 
dedicated  to  these  freedoms  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  our  commitment  is  no  less 
great  in  Paraguay,  Spain,  or  Southern 
Rhodesia  than  it  is  in  South  Vietnam. 


Do  we  not  have  as  strong  a  moral  respon- 
sibility to  "keep  the  faith  for  freedom" 
for  the  people  of  Cuba  and  Hungary  as 
for  the  people  of  Indochina? 

In  these  cases  the  United  States  has 
recognized  that  it  cannot  join  the  bat- 
tles of  every  nation  In  the  world.  We 
should  send  economic  aid;  we  should  ex- 
ert diplomatic  and  economic  presstire; 
we  should  set  a  personal  example;  we 
should  strengthen  the  United  Nations; 
but  we  cannot  commit  ourselves  to  fight 
an  imllmited  military  war  in  every  case 
of  injustice. 

Our  friends  around  the  world  recog- 
nize that  no  matter  how  great  our  love 
for  freedom,  our  resources  are  not  omni- 
potent. They  know  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  use  our  full  resources  to  stop 
armed  aggression,  as  In  Berlin,  and  to 
defend  ourselves  against  a  nuclear  threat, 
as  in  Cuba.  However,  they  do  not  expect 
us  to  devote  all  of  our  resources  to  the 
battle  in  Vietnam.  Many  of  the  world's 
leading  diplomats  no  doubt  share  the 
view  of  George  Kennan,  the  distinguished 
former  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia  and 
the  Soviet  Union: 

Not  only  are  great  and  potentially  more 
important  questions  of  world  affairs  not  re- 
ceiving as  a  consequence  of  ovir  preoccupa- 
tion with  Vietnam,  the  attention  they  should 
be  receiving,  but  In  some  instances  assets  we 
already  enjoy,  and  hopeful  possibilities  we 
should  be  developing,  are  being  sacrificed  to 
this  unpromising  involvement  In  a  remote 
and  secondary  theater  of  activity. 

Most  of  the  world's  leaders  seem  to  be 
baffled  and  distressed — rather  than 
heartened — by  our  increasing  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  commit- 
ment may  be,  we  are  clearly  not  obligated 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  continued  escalation 
which  involves  a  full-scale  land  war  on 
the  Asian  mainland. 

ALTERNATIVES    TO    ESCALATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  realistic  al- 
ternatives to  the  extended  escalation 
policy  implicit  in  this  bill,  and  they 
should  be  considered  before  we  embark 
upon  a  wider  wsw. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
consider  pulling  out  to  be  an  acceptable 
course  of  action.  The  damaging  «ffect 
of  withdrawal  upon  our  prestige  and  our 
relations  with  other  countries  of  south- 
east Asia  and  our  allies  elsewhere  would 
be  severe.  The  consequences  for  Cam- 
bodia and  Thailand  must  be  recognized. 
We  are  past  the  point  of  unilateral  with- 
drawal even  If  it  would  have  been  sensi- 
ble— which  I  do  not  suggest. 

The  decision  has  been  made  without 
being  formally  made.  We  do  have  a 
pledge  to  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  their  right  to  freely 
choose  their  own  government.  However, 
within  the  framework  of  that  pledge, 
there  are  reasonable  and  honorable  al- 
ternatives. 

In  past  speeclies  before  the  House,  I 
have  made  specific  proposals  for  a  diplo- 
matic resolution  of  the  conflict.  I  be- 
lieved they  were  meritorious  when  I  out- 
lined them  on  June  10,  1964,  and  again 
on  February  24, 1965. 

Although  conditions  have  changed  and 
we  have  Americanized  the  war,  I  still  be- 
lieve they  should  be  pursued. 
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They  should  be  explored  in  a  stabilized 
situation,  not  an  intensified  war.  If  we 
follow  what  might  be  called  the  Gavln- 
Kennan-Fulbright-Hilsman  plan,  we  can 
hold  Saigon,  the  provincial  capitals,  and 
our  own  bases,  while  we  support  the 
South  Vietnamese  as  long  as  they  are 
willing  to  carry  forward  counterguerriUa 
warfare  and  programs  i  of  economic  and 
social  reform. 

This  would  bring  abdut  a  deescalation 
of  our  military  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam  which  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam.  While  pursuing  this  military 
strategy,  we  should  continue  to  press  for 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hav^  consistently  said 
that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  was  not  sus- 
ceptible to  a  wholly  military  solution — 
that  It  would  be  won  riot  on  the  battle- 
field but  in  battle  for  i|ien's  minds,  that 
the  Government  must  Win  the  confidence 
of  the  pec^le,  that  we  could  help  with 
support — but  that  our  power  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  a  supporting  role  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  underdeveloped  peoples.  We 
must  assist  development,  not  insist  on 
domination. 

This  raises  the  whoU  question  of  our 
Intervention  policy,  wh^ttier  in  Vietnam 
or  Santo  Domingo  or  in  any  one  of  the 
40-odd  nations  with  wlhich  Dean  Rusk 
reminded  us  we  have  treaty  obligations. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  withdraw  from  the 
world.  Neither  neoisolatioiUsm  nor  the 
doctrine  of  military  mig^t  should  guide 
our  actions.  George  kennan  said  at 
hearings  of  the  Senate  foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  February  10  that  we 
should  not  be  asked  ''to  shoulder  the 
main  burden  of  determining  the  political 
realities  hi  any  other  country."  The  ad- 
ministration has  sought  to  create  a  vital 
interest  where  there  wajs)  a  stake  but  not 
a  life  or  death  embrace.  I 

Mr.  Chah-man,  our  (Obligation  to  the 
freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese  did  not 
require  nor  commend  imcreasing  escala- 
tion and  a  further  influx  of  American 
combat  tioops.  Rather  it  commended 
to  us  a  search  for  political  and  diplo- 
matic alternatives.  In  the  interest  of 
aiding  that  search,  eight  of  us  sponsored 
on  January  21  and  22,,  a  conference  of 
experts  and  scholars  \^  examine  and 
analyze  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  pre- 
pare realistic  proposals  to  facilitate  a 
negotiated  settlement  aJiri  to  project  the 
framework  of  a  creative  far  Eastern  for- 
eign policy.  I 

The  report  of  the  9/i  hoc  Congres- 
sional Conference  on  Vietnam  was  issued 
on  February  15,  1966.  Our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal], deserves  our  coinmendation  for 
his  Initiative  in  this  project.  While  I  do 
not  necessarily  subscribe  to  all  of  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  in 
that  report,  I  believe  t^iey  point  to  the 
general  direction  our  pcjUcy  should  take. 
Therefore,  I  include  the  foreword  and 
the  conference  recommendations  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

AO  Hoc  CONCRKSSIONAI.  |( 

VlXTNAUJ 

foreworJ)! 
On  Jantrary  31  and  22,!  1966,  a  group  of 
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experts  and  scholars  met 


1)1  Washington  at 


the  Invitation  of  eight  Mei^ibers  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  to  analyse  the  current 
situation  In  Vietnam  and  prepare  realistic 
proposals  to  help  end  the  war  and  facUltate 
a  negotiated  settlement. 

The  sptonsoring  Congressmen  have  felt  un- 
satisfied with  the  recent  role  of  Congress  in 
foreign  affairs.  They  believe  their  office  re- 
quires a  more  fundamental  examination  of 
foreign  policy  than  that  allowed  by  even  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  specific  legis- 
lation. The  sponsors  are  convinced  that  the 
level  of  congressional  analysis  can  be  raised 
through  greater  intimacy  between  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  the  intellectual  and  uni- 
versity community.  It  was  with  this  In  mind 
that  they  invited  to  Washington  a  group  of 
experts  particularly  qualified  to  discuss  with 
them  Vietnam  and  its  implications  for  Amer- 
ican diplomacy. 

Some  of  the  participants  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  Vietnam,  and  have  obtained 
intimate  association  with  conditions  there. 
Others  offered  the  important  perspectives  of 
experience  In  negotiation,  study  of  eco- 
nomics, diplomacy  or  international  law,  or 
expert  knowledge  of  relevant  geographical 
areas. 

Participants  were  requested  not  to  dwell 
on  episodes  or  errors  of  the  past.  Instead, 
they  were  asked  to  discuss  present  policies 
and  possible  alternatives  to  them;  to  analyze 
the  problems  Involved  in  reaching  and  en- 
forcing a  settlement  in  Vietnam;  and  to  pro- 
ject the  outlines  of  a  creative  American  pol- 
icy toward  Asia. 

Certain  conclusions  and  recommendations 
emerged  In  the  discussions  and  these  are 
stated  explicitly  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
port. The  subsequent  summary  of  the  dis- 
cussions also  Includes  some  individual  points 
which  contributed  to  the  analysis,  although 
they  were  not  unanimoiisly  endorsed. 

The  sponsors  regard  the  proposals  made  by 
the  conference  as  Important  contributions  to 
their  own  thinking  about  Vietnam  and  the 
formulation  of  American  foreign  policy. 
They  feel  the  report  deserves  the  attention 
of  their  congressional  colleagues,  members  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  American 
people.  Finally,  they  view  the  conference 
as  having  set  an  Important  precedent  for 
future  congressional  Initiatives  In  foreign 
affairs. 

CONFERENCE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Conference  reached  the  recommenda- 
tions and  conclusions  set  out  below.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  discussions  from  which  they 
were  developed  follows. 

Present  strategies 

1.  There  are  diplomatic  alternatives,  not 
yet  fully  explored,  to  continued  military 
escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

2.  Continued  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
Is  not  In  the  American  interest  either  In 
shortening  the  war  or  In  Improving  prospects 
for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

3.  There  should  be  no  further  escalation 
of  American  troop  commitment.  There  are 
serious  risks  of  inviting  greater  North  Viet- 
namese and  Chinese  activity. 

4.  Unilateral  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops  prior  to  a  cease-fire  or  peace  confer- 
ence Is  not  in  oiu-  national  Interest. 

New  policy  initiatives 

5.  The  most  productive  course  for  the 
future  is  a  deescalation  of  military  activity 
and  commitment. 

6.  The  National  Liberation  Front  must  be 
recognized  as  a  principal  belligerent  In  the 
war,  and  as  a  necessary  party  to  any  peace 
conference  and  settlement. 

7.  To  Improve  the  likelihood  of  negotia- 
tions, the  Saigon  government  chould  ba 
broadened  to  Include  representatives  less 
hostile  to  negotiations. 

8.  The  tJnlted  States  must  help  promote 
greater  contact  between  all  South  Vietnam- 
ese   factions — representatives    of    the    Na- 


tional Liberation  Front,  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, and  influential  private  citizens. 

Negotiations  and  the  convening  of  a 
conference 

9.  The  difference  between  the  several  ne- 
gotiating positions  Is  not  Insurmountable. 
The  United  States  might  agree  to  Hanoi's 
four  points,  treating  them  as  one  interpreta- 
tion of  the  1954  agreement  and  thus  an  ap- 
propriate basis  for  negotiations.  The  con- 
troversial point  three  of  the  Hanoi  program 
would  then  be  a  subject  for  subsequent  dis- 
cussion rather  than  prior  approval. 

10.  The  1954  Geneva  Conference  should  be 
reconvened  with  all  parties  to  the  hostilities 
represented. 

11.  A  procedure  for  reconvening  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  would  be  to  have  the  three 
nations  on  the  Interhatlonal  Control  Com- 
mission (Canada,  India,  Poland)  request  a 
conference  to  receive  new  Instructions  on 
enforcement  of  the  1954  agreements. 

12.  The  Inability  of  the  United  Nations 
thus  far  to  use  Its  good  offices  to  help  end 
the  Vietnam  war  dramatizes  the  urgency  of 
Including  China  as  a  full  member  of  that 
Institution.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  In- 
volving the  UJ».  in  a  settlement  of  the  war, 
all  parties  should  seek  opportunities  to 
utilize  the  United  Nations  in  appropriate 
ways. 

Terms  of  a  settlement 

13.  A  cease-fire  must  be  secured.  Given 
the  dispersed  nature  of  the  conflict,  a  cease- 
fire might  be  more  easily  reached  at  a  con- 
ference, though  the  possibility  of  a  prior 
cessation  of  hostilities  should  be  explored 
carefully. 

14.  Agreement  must  be  reached  on  a  pro- 
visional government  In  South  Vietnam  and 
procedures  for  the  holding  of  elections  to 
form  a  constituent  assembly.  A  provisional 
government  might  be  established  on  the  ba- 
sis of  geographical  areas  controlled,  with 
contested  areas  to  be  administered  tempo- 
rarily by  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion. Alternatively,  decisions  regarding  such 
a  government  could  be  reached  by  prior  ne- 
gotiations between  all  parties  in  the  south. 

15.  All  parties  must  firmly  adhere  to  the 
results  of  free  elections. 

16.  Amnesty  mvist  be  granted  for  all  par- 
ties In  the  conflict. 

17.  Guarantees  of  the  cease-flre,  the  provi- 
sional government,  free  elections,  troop  with- 
drawals, amnesty,  and  neutralization  must  be 
enforced  by  an  effective  International  Con- 
trol Commission.  The  International  Control 
Commission  must,  therefore,  be  significantly 
strengthened.  United  Nations  participation 
In  this  process  might  reduce  administrative 
difficulties  and  set  precedent  for  future 
United  Nations  participation  In  the  solution 
of  other  civil  conflicts  threatening  world 
peace. 

18.  A  settlement  should  assure  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  two  zones  of  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia.  Arms  control  agreements 
must  be  reached  aj^lying  to  other  nations 
of  the  area,  prescribing  their  nonpartlcipa- 
tlon  In  military  alliances,  the  freedom  of 
their  territory  for  foreign  military  bases,  and 
their  protection  from  outside  arms,  material, 
and  armed  personnel  Infiltration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  18  points  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  possibilities  for  nego- 
tiations. Rather,  they  indicate  the  di- 
rection In  which  our  policy  should,  in  my 
view,  be  directed.  Unfortunately,  our 
policy  does  not  now  appear  to  be  headed 
in  this  direction.  During  the  pause  in 
the  bombing  in  December  and  January 
the  administration  appeared  genuinely 
to  seek  negotiations.  There  was  no  ap- 
parent response  from  Hanoi  to  the  Pres- 
ident's peace  offensive,  and  the  adminis- 
tration appears  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
negotiations. 
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But  this  Nation  should  never  abandon  mindful  of  the  domestic  consequences  Imbedded  in  this  authorization  are  far 
the  search  for  peace.  We  shoxild  never  which  might  follow  full  mobilization,  reaching  questions  about  how  the  United 
abandon  ourselves  to  all-out  war.  We  Its  proponents  will  also  be  selective  in  States  should  relate  to  the  developing 
are  not  only  the  strongest  nation  on  their  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  They  world  and  the  social,  political,  and  mil- 
earth,  we  are  the  most  ingenious.  We  are  mindful  of  the  danger  of  an  all-out  Itary  revolutions  in  that  world,  about 
have  an  unflinching  belief  in  the  law,  and  war  with  North  Vietnam,  or  beyond  that,  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  have  a  great  tradition  of  domestic  with  China.  about  our  approach  to  China  which  is 
peace  preserved  by  the  law.  It  is  in  this  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  urge  the  key  to  peace  in  Asia, 
tradition  that  I  have  a  great  belief  in  the  stabilization  of  the  war  are  also  mindful  Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  the  time  to  re- 
possibility  of  world  peace  through  world  of  the  effects  of  escalation.  We  are  assess  our  policy  and  find  an  honorable, 
law.  Or,  more  precisely.  I  believe  that  mindful  of  the  domestic  effects  and  the  diplomatic  resolution  of  the  Vietnam 
world  law  is  our  only  hope  for  world  international  effects.  We  should  accept  conflict  and  then  build  a  viable  policy 
peace.  the  challenge  of  the  generals  and  explain  In  the  Far  East. 

It  was  with  this  faith  in  International  why  not  total  victory.  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Mr. 

law  that  the  United  Nations  was  founded  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  doubt  that  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  as  much  time 

some  20  years  ago.     It  was  founded  by  America  can  win  this  war  if  we  are  will-  as  I  may  require. 

men  who  had  learned  a  lesson  far  more  ing  to  pay  the  price.  If  we  are  willing  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  want 
profoimd  than  the  lesson  of  Munich  or  to  sacrifice  American  lives  and  Viet-  to  say  that  I  totally,  imequlvocally,  inter- 
Manchuria  or  Ethiopia.  They  had  namese  lives,  to  sacrifice  the  poverty  pro-  nally,  and  eternally,  disagree  with  the 
learned  the  lesson  of  London,  of  BerUn,  gram  at  home,  to  sacrifice  a  treaty  ban-  position  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
of  Paris,  of  Hiroshima.  They  had  ning  nuclear  proliferation.  But  is  this  preceded  me.  This  bill,  the  title  of  which 
learned  that  while  wars  can  be  won,  they  in  our  national  interest?  Is  it  in  the  in-  i  have  read  in  asking  for  the  House  to  go 
are  never  an  answer.  They  provide  no  terest  of  world  peace  and  the  rule  of  law?  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
answer  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  Do  we  not  have  an  obligation  to  the  U  J*,  on  the  State  of  the  Union  is  for  the  pur- 
who  are  Injured,  made  homeless,  killed,  charter  which  requires  that  threats  to  pose  of  providing  the  needed  eauioment 
The  lesson  of  the  Second  World  War  was  the  peace  be  dealt  with  by  that  interna-  and  bases  for  our  boys  in  southeast  Asia 
the  need  for  a  world  order  and  interna-  tional  organization?  We  are  not  dls-  The  bill,  as  I  have  said  is  supplemental 
tlonaJ  law.                                    ,,       ,^  ,  cussing    Munich.      We    are    discussing  to  fiscal  1966  for  procurement  authoriza- 

But  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  Laos;  we  are  discussing  Algeria.  Each  of  tion  and  is  directed  entirely  to  the  sup- 
lesson  In  the  war  we  Aght  today.  We  those  conflicts  ended  with  a  compromise  port  of  these  men  In  this  part  of  the 
should  have  Uken  this  dispute  to  the  settlement,   a  negotiated   peace.     That  world 

United   Nations  the   moment   it   arose,  should  be  our  goal  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  ttatj.  <,f  fh*  nnf«.f  fhat 

We  should  have  taken  it  to  the  Security  But     Instead,     the     administration's  regaTdleS  of  the  de^S  thl^i,  r^^ 

CouncU.    If  the  Soviet  Union  blocked  us  policy  is  now  swayed  by  those  who  coun-  [Mother  nfaces  In  thi^«iSvnnL«o! 

there,  we  should  have  gone  to  the  Gen-  ell    us    to    abandon    ourselves    to    the  w^uZtSn^C    nn^  ZZ^V^..^ 

eral  Assembly.    There  is  a  good  case  to  great  game  of  war.    We  can  win  It  they  Tl^t^^STM^ELR^JlLt^^^f! 

be  made   against   the   Vletcong.     That  urge,  so  let  us.     Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  hard  tivrfrom  ISS  ?^lL^m.itf  n,^; 

was  the  place  to  make  it.  to  resist  this  temptation,  I  am  sure.    But  solkrroS^^lSs    o^"m?r?n^^^^   nZ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  believe  that  that  is  the  role  of  statesmen  and  pollti-  Sen    oS  ^t  hu^rdsT/n    fiv.  Vn 

It  is  now  too  late  to  bring  the  United  Na-  clans.    When  generals  councU  victory.  Sh^  Asif  ^o2  of  th?rm^^«S 

tlons   into   this   dispute.    Finally,    last  we  must  council  oeace  souineast  Asia.    Most  of  these  men  are 

month,  we  took  the  matter  to  the  Se-  i£    Chairman    when  I  vote  on  this  k  V^^"""^  *"*^J.°^r"'"  ^"^""nation, 

curlty  Council.    They  decided  not  to  act.  measure  it  ^^beS  a  herJ^^  that  number  exceeds  250  000.    They  need 

Now  we  should  be  prepared  to  take  it  to  TSfoTthat  few  in  th^  bcST  will  vote  ^""^  ^"P''^'  ^^^^  °^^  facilities,  and 

thP  nonpml  Asspmhlv  Lfv.        mai  lew  in  tnis  ooay  wm  voie  weapons.    The  passage  of  this  bill  is  your 

tne  oenerai  Assemoiy.  with  me,  and  I  do  not  lightly  disagree  -vnrPKsinn  t^  wnnr  fl«>,fir,™  ~«,,  i^  *v.. 

There  are  those.  I  know,  who  say  that  with  my  President  and  my  party.  part  5  ?he^orld   mn^lv  vS.^?  !^h 

the  United  Nations  is  too  weak  to  handle  This  has  not  been  an  easy  decision  for  to  the  Ameri^n  n„hi?f  inH  ^^h°'  ^'^h 

this  war.     If  it  should  try  to  handle  this  ^e  to  make.    In  fact,  it  has  caused  me  Sat  wfSitS  t^  .nnn^^  n^?r  f^^^^^ 

war,  and  faU,  says  the  argument,  then  more  soul  searching  than  any  vote  I  have  ^tJ^^^^t^  ^^^  """^  '"""^  *" 

the  United  Nations  will  be  damaged,  per-  cast  in  6  years  in  this  House.    I  yield  to  xh»  Km   fJ^l^     ,              .^      .. 

haps  permanently.  no  one  in  my  devoUon  to  my  country.    I  tnrf?vi,HT,^9«J^   l.  S""  <f"si^^'^"on 

But,  consider  the  damage  which  fol-  yield  to  no  one  in  my  respect  and  admira-  o?^?.^ i^fll  J.inT  h*"^  *"i^T'^'«  "P", 
lows  from  not  taking  this  issue  to  the  tion  for  the  quaUties  of  courage,  dedlca-  ^i^??Sjt^f„f,?™^'^*""°"^  ^"^l"«;  ^^^^ 
United  Nations.  In  effect,  we  are  saying  tion,  and  patriotism  of  the  American  L?',  w^  SLvfn^  KT^^E^^'^'^^^- 
to  the  world:  The  United  Nations  can-  soldier.  He  performs  miraculously  in  SSI  ' J7  h.v„,„  T^^'  ''^^**=^^-./^" 
not  handle  major  disputes^  Mr.  Chair-  battle  regardless  of  the  condiUons  under  fa^LcuLfnrflJT^L^''^  "^"'^"^ 
S?*.'I- rtf*..^  remind  this  body  that  the  ^.j^^h  he  fights.  I  know  something  of  °S^v  o/^  ?H^f*^°'i?-  . 
United  Nations  was  founded  precisely  to  ^.^at  he  is  experiencing  in  Vietnam  to-  „„„?u,f/  P*"^'  L^°  "1*  peed  to  know 
handle  major  disputes.  If  we  embark  day.  for  20  years  ago  I  too  fought  a  jungle  tt/fii^v  ?'"%  k"  "^^""L^  ^^''^  ^"^' 
on  a  major  war  on  the  Asian  mainland.  ^.^^  m  the  Pacific.  I  hoped  then,  as  my  ^^^f'  ,Z^t \^^^  !^  ^^°^  ^""^  '"'" 
and  bypass  the  United  Nations,  we  throw  j ^^j.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  „g  ^^  ^^e  Meuse-Ar-  fh,t^~^f  f„  ^^^  "^  ^°^l  support- 

**Ji.^^*J*"°"f'''*^M*^''^"'"'^"*''^"  Konne  almost  50  years  ago,  and  as  my  ^^'^L  If  I  ^  ■l°il°tf'^^  .^""I  "^• 

card  the  hope  of  our  lathers.  brother   did   after   me   In  Korea,   that  Let  me  describe  the  bill  briefly  for  you. 

It  is  often  said  that  each  new  genera-  thereafter  disputes  among  nations  could  "^^  Department  of  Defense  submitted 

tion  must  learn  its  lessons  anew.    I  pray  be  settled  through  International  law  ^^°  separate  bills,  one  for  procurement 

that  that  maxim  will  not  prove  true  of  j  fully  recognize  that  war  is  still  an  ^^^  research  and  development,  and  the 

the  lessons  of  total  war.  Instrument  of  national  policy.    It  is  used  °*^"    ^^^    military    construction.    We 

At  the  outset  of  this  speech.  Mr.  Chair-  today  in  Vietnam  where  we  are  at  war  combined  these  two  bills  for  the  simple 

man,  I  aald  that  a  great  debate  is  now  without  a  declaration  of  war.     If  war  i^ason  that  they  both  constitute  a  part  of 

raging  about  which  of  two  objectives  were  declared  by  Congress,  the  situation  the  same  program  and  it  was  felt  that 

this  Nation  should  pursue  in  Vietnam—  might  be  different.     But  today  on  the  dealing  with  the  whole  matter  at  one 

a  negotiated  settlement  or  "total  vie-  basis  of  the  record  I  am  imwllling  to  time  was  proper  for  all  concerned. 

tory."    In  all  candor  I  must  confess  that  ratify   with   my  vote  an   authorization  This   bill   contains  authorization  for 

the  debate  appears  to  be  being  won  by  which  will  be  interpreted  as  the  sanction  appropriation  as  follows: 

those  who  ask  "why  not  total  victory?"  for  greater  escalation  of  our  military  Procurement                            ta  417  700  000 

This  objective  will  be  sought  through  commitment.  Research,  ae'veioprntnl't^i             '       ' 

a  policy  of  mindful  escalation.    Its  pro-  It  wUl  be  accepted  as  the  third  brick        and    evaluation.. .'       151. 650. 000 

ponents  will  elevate  the  American  troop  in  2  years  in  the  arch  of  congressional    Military  construction 1, 288,  lOo!  000 

commitment  slowly,  gradually  condition-  support  for  a  policy  which  may  well  lead                                                 

Ing    the    American    people.    They    are  to  world  war  HI.                                                      Total 4.857,450,000 
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I  will  draw  your  attention  to  three 
tables  on  page  5  of  the  report  which  set 
out,  very  clearly,  the  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1966  in  the 
first  two  columns  and  i«  the  third  col- 
umn, the  additions  which  will  be  made 
by  this  bill.  The  amounts  for  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  so  forth,  are  set  out  In 
money  amounts.  I  will  not  recite  all  of 
the  details  that  appear  on  these  three 
tables.  It  is  all  set  out  there  in  clear, 
factual  fashion. 

In  virtually  every  respect  this  bill  is 
exactly  like  those  which  you  have  con- 
sidered in  the  past,  arid  merely  repre- 
sents more  of  the  same.  There  are  two 
differences,  however,  thlit  I  would  like  to 
point  out.  First  there  are  no  naval  ves- 
sels in  this  bill  as  there  always  have  been 
in  the  regular  programs;  and  second,  for 
the  first  time  the  bill  contains  authority 
for  tracked  combat  vehicles.  We 
amended  the  law  last  year  to  include  the 
requirement  that  these  Items  be  specifi- 
cally authorized.  But  other  than  that 
there  is  nothing  new. 

PSOCCmEMtKT 

On  page  6  of  the  report  you  will  see 
that  the  Army  will  receive  at  total  of 
$965,400,000  broken  down  into  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
Each  aircraft,  missile,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicle  is  named  and  described.  For 
obvious  reasons,  numbers  are  not  given 
but  you  may  be  sure  thiit  if  any  Member 
of  the  House  wishes  tO  have  that  kind 
of  detail  I  will  be  vert  glad  to  furnish 
it  with  the  understanding  that  It  is 
classified  material. 

On  page  9  of  the  refport  you  will  see 
that  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  will 
receive  $802,900,000.  This  again  is 
broken  down  in  the  same  fashion — and 
on  page  11  it  will  be  $een  that  the  Air 
Force  will  receive  $1,6*9,400,000,  in  this 
case  broken  down  only  into  aircraft  and 
missiles.  In  all  these  Instances  each  of 
the  items  is  named  and  described. 

A  matter  of  particular  note.  I  think, 
is  that  of  the  $3.4  billion  representing 
procurement  In  this  biU,  a  little  over  $3.1 
billion  is  for  aircraft  aaid  the  reason  for 
this  is  quite  simple.  Mi".  McNamara  tes- 
tified that: 

Although  the  aircraft  loss  rate  continues 
low.  the  rapidly  Increasing  number  of  sorties 
Is  resulting  In  larger  total  losses.  In  1964. 
we  lost  38  flxed-'vlng  aircraft  and  24  hell- 
copters  to  hostile  action, 

In  1966,  with  both  the  very  large  Increase 
In  activity  and  the  attpcks  against  North 
Vietnam,  we  lost  275  flxad-wing  aircraft  and 
76  helicopters.  We  anticipate  that  1966 
losses  will  b«  somewhat   higher. 

A  toUl  of  about  $1.8  bllUon  for  the  re- 
placement of  aircraft  l(>S8es  Is  Included  In 
the  fiscal  year  1966  supplemental.  Another 
$168  million  Is  Included  for  the  Army  to 
equip  new  aviation  unltis. 

•The  considerably  hlgl»»r  rates  of  utiliza- 
tion of  many  types  of  |  aircraft  In  all  the 
services  will  also  Increase  the  consumption 
of  spares.  For  example,  A*  Force  tactical  air- 
craft In  Vietnam  are  nQW  flying  60  percent 
more  hours  per  month  tiian  they  normally 
do  m  peacetime.  And  jou  may  recall  that 
I  menUoned  last  AugusC,  we  were  Increasing 
the  utilization  rate  of  KUUtery  Airlift  Com- 
mand aircraft  also  by  al>out  60  percent.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  Included  In  the  fiscal  year 
1966  supplemental  about  $1.2  bllUon  for  air- 
craft spares  and  other  al^raf  t  equipment  for 
all  the  services. 


I  will  now  go  to  "Research  and  devel- 
opment." 

The  amount  in  this  bill  for  research 
and  development  is  very  small.  Nor- 
mally, in  the  regular  programs,  research 
and  development  comes  to  almost  half 
of  the  total  bill.  Here  the  sum  of  $151,- 
650,000  represents  only  about  3  percent 
of  the  bill.  The  reason  for  this  is  evident 
in  that  the  weapons  that  the  men  are 
fighting  with  and  will  fight  with  are  the 
result  of  research  and  development  car- 
ried on  in  the  past.  Actually  the  funds 
in  this  supplement  will  be  used  in  every 
Instance  to  accelerate  develc^ment  proj- 
ects of  particular  interest  to  our  opera- 
tions in  southeast  Asia. 

On  pages  13  through  15  of  the  com- 
mittee report  there  is  set  out  consider- 
able detail  as  to  the  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  which  are  contained  in 
this  bill. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
items  is  a  very  much  intensified  program 
to  find  a  cure  for  a  particularly  virulent 
strain  of  malaria.  Another  important 
item  relates  to  field  medical  treatment 
facilities  and  equipment.  Others  are  an 
aircraft  photo  flasher  system  for  night 
photography — and  acceleration  of  the 
frozen  blood  program  to  provide  backup 
for  the  blood  bank  system. 

MiLtTAST  coNs-mucnoM 
The  "Military  construction"  portion  of 
the  report  begins  on  page  16.  It  will  be 
seen  there  that  the  total  program  is  $l,- 
288,100,000.  On  pages  17  and  18  are  set 
out  in  quite  considerable  detail  the  areas 
in  which  the  consti-uction  will  be  carried 
on  and  the  amounts  involved. 

It  is  In  the  military  construction  por- 
tion of  the  bill  that  there  is  the  only 
monetary  addition  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  added  $49.7  mil- 
lion. This  addition  covers  two  items — 
the  construction  of  a  jet-capable  field  in 
Oldnawa  for  the  Marines,  and  ship  re- 
pair facilities  In  the  Philippines  for  the 
Navy.  These  were  found  to  be  very  im- 
portant projects  which  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  program  but  which  after 
its  submission  were  approved  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

While  on  the  subject  of  "Military  con- 
struction," I  should  point  out  another 
amendment  made  by  the  committee. 
This  appears  as  subsection  401(b)  on 
page  5  of  the  bill.  It  is  also  set  out  on 
page  2  of  the  report. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  required  to  furnish  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  a  description 
of  each  military  construction  project, 
"together  with  full  and  complete  justifi- 
cation therefor,  including  a  cost  analysis 
thereof,  prior  to  the  execution  of  any 
contract  for  the  establishment  or  devel- 
opment of  a  militai-y  iiostallation  or 
facility." 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  the 
fact  that  the  committee  was  concerned 
over  the  lack  of  preclseness  in  the  "Mili- 
tary construction"  request. 
As  the  report  states : 
While  providing  sufficient  latitude  to  the 
Department  to  construct  necessary  facilities, 
the  committee  felt  that  It  should  receive 
Information  prior  to  the  contract  execu- 
tion— 


Relating  to  these  projects. 


The  committee  does  not  mean  to  infer 
by  this  amendment  that  it  doubts  the 
need  for  these  construction  projects. 
The  conunlttee  is  anxious,  however,  to 
avoid  giving  the  Department  of  Defense 
anything  like  a  "blank  check." 

Obviously  it  is  difficult  to  plan  con- 
struction in  an  area  some  of  which  is  in 
an  actual  combat  condition.  I  would  be 
less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that 
some  of  these  facilities  described  on 
pages  17  and  18  of  the  report  may  never 
be  built,  or,  if  built,  not  in  the  locations 
which  appear  in  the  secret  backup  ma- 
terial. The  progress  of  the  war  and 
many  other  considerations  will  dictate 
the  actual  course  to  be  followed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  the  bill. 
Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  out- 
set— that  while  I  have  very  strong  per- 
sonal feelings  about  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  have  expressed  myself  frequently  on 
this  subject,  I  feel  that  these  considera- 
tions have  very  little  to  do  with  this  bill 
and  its  passage. 

Our  men  are  in  Vietnam.  They  need 
our  support  and  our  help.  Passage  of 
this  bill  is  that  support  and  that  help. 

Let  the  debate  as  to  whether  we  should 
be  in  Vietnam,  or  how  we  should  conduct 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  be  carried  on  at 
another  time.  I  will  join  in  such  debate. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  that  debate. 
This  is  the  time  for  only  one  thing — and 
that  Is  to  vote  our  fighting  men  the 
weapons  that  they  need. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield  just  for  a  moment? 

Mr.   RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     I 

yield   to   the   gentleman   for   Just  one 

moment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  This  bill  also  in- 
cludes appropriations  for  housing,  hos- 
pitals, doctors,  food,  and  clothing  for 
our  Armed  P\>rces;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  This 
bill  and  the  rest  of  the  supplemental 
together,  yes.  That  is  absolutely  right. 
You  cannot  fight  a  war  without  taking 
care  of  such  necessary  things  as  that. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  not 
a  supplemental  authorization  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  he  hswl  been  as- 
sured by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
that  our  boys  had  everything  they  need 
and  that  there  were  no  shortages? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  "Pos- 
itively," I  said. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain where  in  this  bill  there  is  an  au- 
thorization for  money  for  clothing? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Por 
clothing? 
Mr.  RYAN.  For  clothing. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Por 
the  gentleman's  information,  we  do  not 
authorize  clothing.  We  authorize  weap- 
ons systems,  implements  of  war.  Cloth- 
ing comes  under  housekeeping.    It  is  a 
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continuing  appropriation,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  on  that.  They  provide  an 
awful  lot  of  clothing.  I  know  you  will 
be  delighted  to  hear  we  have  all  the 
clothing  we  need,  and  we  are  getting 
along  like  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
May  I  ask  another  question?  Where  In 
this  bill  is  there  an  authorization  for 
money  for  food  ? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
Is  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Then  I  take  it  the  gentle- 
man did  not  intend,  in  answering  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Farbstkin],  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  this  bill  authorized  money 
for  clothing  and  food. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
have  an  Appropriations  Committee  that 
takes  care  of  all  of  that. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Cer- 
tainly. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.        

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  But  this  Includes 
hospitals,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  And  this  is  made 
evident  on  page  19  of  your  report.  With- 
out this  appropriation  we  could  have  no 
hospitals  or  the  necessary  money  to  build 
whatever  new  hospitals  are  needed  in 
Vietnam;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  In 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  chairman  to  make  the  record  emi- 
nently clear  that  there  are  no  appropri- 
ations included  in  this  particular  bill. 
This  is  an  authorization  bill  for  appro- 
priations, and  the  question  of  the  cloth- 
ing will  be  considered  in  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  which  will  be  before 
the  House  in  a  week  or  10  days. 

There  may  be  no  clothing  shortages 
as  far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned,  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  distinguished  chairman, 
from  South  Carolina,  will  admit  that 
there  are  clothing  shortages  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  sections  of 
the  Army  because  of  the  drawdown  in 
stocks. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Let 
me  say  this :  This  is  an  authorization  bill. 
Our  committee  does  not  authorize  cloth- 
ing. If  the  gentleman  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee — and  he  is  a  distin- 
guished member — says  there  are  clothing 
shortages,  this  comes  under  his  commit- 
tee and  I  will  accept  that  statement. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chaliman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  able  chairman  for  the 
splendid  statement  he  has  made  and 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  House,  and  to 
assure  him  that  I  am  wholeheartedly  for 
thlsbiU. 

What  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  Every  time 
I  see  a  picture  In  the  paper  of  some 


American  men  going  down  a  jungle  trail 
in  Vietnam,  running  the  risk  of  being 
attacked  by  snipers  and  being  ambushed 
and  the  like.  I  Just  wonder  if  there  is 
not  some  way  that  the  genius  of  our 
country  can  provide  a  method  of  fer- 
reting out,  or  a  method  of  destroying,  the 
enemy  without  those  men  having  to  walk 
and  to  expose  themselves  on  those  jungle 
trails. 

My  question  to  the  able  gentleman  is 
this:  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly provide  the  firepower  to  our  men 
over  there  which  will  save  their  lives  and 
limbs  better  than  they  are  now  being 
saved  from  the  enemy? 

Second,  could  we  do  this  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  our  research  appropria- 
tion? I  notice  that  the  bill  provides  for 
the  Army  $27  million-plus,  for  the  Navy 
$52  million-plus,  and  for  the  Air  Force 
$71  million-plus  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Right. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  know  there  are  many 
problems,  but  could  we  possibly  provide 
any  more  money  for  research  that  would, 
at  a  greater  financial  expense,  conserve 
the  lives  of  our  precious  men  over  there? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  At  the 
moment  the  Defense  Department  tells  us 
this  is  all  they  need,  but  following  this 
up,  on  the  7th  of  March  we  will  begin 
hearings  on  the  regular  1967  authoriza- 
tion, and  in  that  bill  there  no  doubt  will 
be  more  research  and  development  au- 
thorization. No  doubt  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  perplex  the  gentleman  will 
be  answered  in  that  bill  as  far  as  re- 
search and  development  Is  concerned. 

As  far  as  the  safety  of  the  men  Is  con- 
cerned, we  have  tried  every  way  on  earth 
to  safeguard  these  men.  I  do  not  like 
the  Idea  of  photographers  following  them 
all  over  the  place  with  TV  cameras,  show- 
ing all  kinds  of  things.  I  do  not  like 
that,  but  they  do  It.  There  are  many 
things  I  do  not  like  about  this  war,  but 
I  have  to  back  my  President,  and  he  does 
the  very  best  he  can. 

This  is  the  most  Insidious  thing  we 
have  ever  gotten  into.  There  has  never 
been  a  war  like  this  or  one  to  compare 
with  it.  We  are  learning  all  kinds  of  new 
things. 

Just  the  other  day  a  friend  of  mine 
invented  a  light  which  he  puts  in  a 
C-123 — and  you  open  up  the  bays  and 
a  very  vast  light  comes  out  and  lights  up 
the  whole  area  like  a  football  field.  They 
try  all  kinds  of  things  that  the  minds  of 
these  great  scientists  can  produce  to  save 
our  men  and  ferret  out  the  Vietcong. 
People  have  called  me  lots  of  things. 
Some  have  called  me  a  hawk.  No  one 
has  called  me  a  dove.  But  what  I  am  in- 
terested in  is  the  American  Eagle  and 
keeping  the  American  Eagle  flying. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  remember  President 
Roosevelt  telling  me  during  the  early 
part  of  World  War  n,  when  he  was  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  World 
War  I  we  were  losing  a  terrific  amount 
of  tonnage  and  lives  to  German  subma- 
rines. The  Navy  decided  to  put  a  re- 
search program  into  effect  and  Invited 
a  great  nimiber  of  the  inventors  of  the 
country  to  come  to  facilities  that  the 
Navy  established  for  them  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  and  put  each  one  In  a  little 


cubicle  and  let  him  go  to  work  with  his 
idea.  He  said  that  in  6  months'  time 
those  men  had  come  up  with  the  best 
methods  that  we  had  been  able  to  con- 
trive to  diminish  our  shipping  losses  due 
to  submarine  warfare. 

Now,  all  I  want  to  say  here  is  that  I 
was  wholeheartedly  behind  the  able 
chairman  and  his  committee  and  the 
President,  but  I  hope,  I  will  say,  that  we 
will  tell  the  armed  services  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  Department  of  Defense,  do 
not  spare  any  money  in  research  and  do 
not  spare  any  money  in  more  weapons 
or  more  firepower.  You  will  not  have 
any  trouble  with  Congress  giving  more 
money  for  research  and  for  more  and 
better  weapons  which  will  save  the  lives 
of  the  men  making  this  gallant  fight. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  we  have  told  the  Secretary 
that  100  times.  Every  chance  we  have 
had.  Every  bill  we  have  had  before  our 
committee  has  come  out  of  our  commit- 
tee unanimously. 

Now,  as  far  as  research  and  develop- 
ment is  concerned,  we  have  averaged  be- 
tween $6  and  $7  billion  per  year  on  that. 
We  are  exploring  every  area  we  know.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  been  niggardly 
with  our  funds  at  all.  We  have  given 
them  everything  that  they  claim  they 
need. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Of 
course  I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Is  It  not  true  In  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  the  overall 
departmental  appropriation  request  is 
also  a  request  for  very  substantial 
amounts  of  ammunition  to  do  just  the 
Job  he  is  talking  about,  so  that  we  can 
use  our  vast  productive  capacity  and 
vastly  superior  firepower  to  save  lives  of 
American  soldiers? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  So 
much  so  that  we  have  opened  up  another 
ammunition  plant  which  is  now  in  full 
production. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  have  much  time,  but  I  will  shield  to 
you  one  more  time. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Could  the  chairman  tell 
the  Committee  what  he  expects  in  the 
way  of  an  increase  in  our  troop  strength 
in  South  Vietnam?  The  chairman  said 
earlier  we  have  250,000  men  there.  What 
does  he  expect  in  the  next  6  months,  and 
In  the  next  year? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  did 
not  say  250,000  on  the  mainland.  I  said 
over  250,000  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Could  the  chairman  tell 
us  what  he  anticipates  in  the  next  6 
months? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Your 
guess  could  be  as  good  as  mine;  but  it 
will  be  sizable.  It  will  lie  sizable;  but 
your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  However, 
I  will  tell  you  one  thing:  I  would  rather 
have  too  many  than  too  few,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.    I  know  the 
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gentleman  agrees  with  nie  that  we  do  not 
want  to  have  too  few,  because  these  Com- 
munists do  not  frighten  very  easily. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  m-ging  your  support 
of  H.R.  12889.  Before  proceeding  with 
my  remarks.  Mr.  Chairittan,  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  briefly  to  some  of  the 
questions  which  have  JUst  been  asked, 
especially  in  reference  to  inventories. 
Now,  on  yesterday,  when  Gen.  Lewis 
Walt  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mlttee  on  Appropriatione,  I  asked  to  have 
a  conference  with  him  in  respect  to  the 
military  situation  and  the  inventory  sit- 
uation specifically  imdtr  his  command 
presently  In  Vietnam.  He  advised  us 
that  this  is  the  third  ■vbt  in  which  he 
has  participated  and  never  has  he  found 
the  inventory  situation  as  good  as  it  is 
presently  in  Vietnam.  This  does  not 
mean  that  our  inventory  situation  back 
here  in  the  United  States  or  in  anticipa- 
tion of  future  developments  is  all  that  we 
want,  because  as  we  brought  out  in  the 
hearings — and  it  is  in  the  published 
hearings  presently  before  you — we  do 
have  shortages,  including  shortages  of 
Marine  clothing. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Sout^i  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gei^Ueman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  wiU  b0  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chaliman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
shortages  alwut  which  I  was  speaking 
were  not  in  Vietnam.  There  are  no 
shortages  in  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  on  that. 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes,  indeed.  That  is  the 
point  I  tried  to  establi^. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  wUl  b^  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Before  my  question,  let 
me  say  ttiat  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress  I  have  always  supported 
these  authorization  requests  and  the  ap- 
propriations for  them.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port this  one.  But  I  bQow  there  are  a 
lot  of  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
had  many,  many  letters  from  parents 
who  have  received  letters  from  Iwys  in 
South  Vietnam  indicating  certain 
shortages. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Bates],  an  article  dated 
Monday,  February  21.  1966.  written  by 
Mr.  Hansen  W.  Baldwin,  which  goes  into 
great  detail  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  shortages  which  exist  in  Vietnam. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  seen  this  article,  but 
I  would  like  to  have  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  upon  the  article. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  have  not  only  read  the 
article,  but  I  have  also  talked  on  the 
telephone  personally  with  Mr.  Baldwin. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  morning  at  8 
o'clock.  I  met  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  asked  him  to  complete  the 
study  which  is  now  being  made  of  Mr. 
Baldwin's  article  and  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  by  thq  gentleman  from 


Ohio.  However,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense did  indicate  generally — and  I  want 
to  say  "generally" — and  the  rep<H't  has 
not  been  submitted  to  nie  yet — that  the 
accusations  and  the  charges  which  are 
made  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in  ills  article  are 
not  accurate. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  following  through  on  this 
matter.  I  know  this  article  was  very 
disturbing.  We  have  had  other  reports 
which  seem  to  verify  some  of  the  charges 
which  have  been  made  in  this  article. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  look  forward  to  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
quest which  you  have  made. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  no  one  is  more  con- 
cerned than  I  am  to  make  absolutely 
certain  that  our  men  liave  what  they 
need  in  combat. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  As  a  member  of  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  we  have  been  holding 
intensive  hearings  for  the  past  several 
days  on  exactly  the  subject  about  which 
my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  LattaI. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
have  been  discussing,  mainly  with  ref- 
erence to  clothing  shortages.  We  have 
discussed  this  question  with  General 
Johnson,  Chief  of  the  Anny;  we  have  re- 
cently discussed  it  with  General  Greene 
and  General  Walt  of  the  Inline  Corps, 
and  also  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Admiral  McDonald. 

As  a  result  of  our  subcommittee  Jiear- 
ings  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  or  in 
their  mind  that  our  troops  in  Vietnam 
are  currently  receiving  all  that  they  pres- 
ently need.  I  concur  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services 
when  he  says  that  they  are  getthig  all 
they  need.  However,  what  concerns  Gen- 
eral Johnson  and  General  Greene  are 
forecast  shortages  and  the  shortages  that 
are  presently  in  existence  today  with  ref- 
erence to  our  troops  here  on  the 
homefront. 

There  is  a  definite  shortage  of  cloth- 
ing, speciflcaUy  of  cotton  Idiaki  pants 
that  they  are  issuing  to  the  Marine  Corps. 
They  are  presently  receiving  only  one 
Issue  of  cotton  Ichaki  pants,  whereas  the 
normal  issue  calls  for  three  pair.  This 
shortage  wUl  not  be  relieved  until  late 
tills  year. 

So,  we  cannot  say  that  there  are  no 
shortages  of  clothing.  There  is  this  pai-- 
ticular  shortage,  plus  others,  that  we 
brought  out  in  the  hearings,  and  which 
will  be  made  public  when  our  hearings 
are  published. 

The  Army  will  tiave  adequate  fatigue 
jackets  but  not  enough  pants  in  the 
months  ahead.  The  Marines  forecast  a 
shortage  of  cotton  khaki  pants.  This 
will  be  a  funny  looking  Military  Estab- 
lishment. George  Washington's  army  at 
Valley  Forge  may  have  had  no  shoes,  but 
the  Great  Society's  forces  are  rimning 
out  of  pants. 

Mr.  BATES.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
heard  about  them  in  our  own  Iiearings. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oliio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  There  have  also  been 
other  shortages  that  have  been  broiight 
to  the  attention  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  addition  to  clothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  the  testi- 
mony which  appears  on  page  5068  of  the 
hearings  which  were  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  where  General 
Greene  was  being  questioned  by  Mr. 
Blandford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Blandford  asked 
the  question: 

How  about  105  ammunition,  proximity 
fuse  ammunition,  proximity  fuses,  and  B- 
Incb  howitzer  ammunition?  Has  there  been 
any  reduction  In  that  for  practice  pijftposes? 

General  Greene  replied: 

We  bare  had  acme  shortage*  in  105-miUl- 
meter  lUunUnatlng  ammunltlona.  I  checked 
on  that  specifically  when  I  was  out  this  last 
time  In  South  Vietnam.  However,  although 
we  don't  have  the  levels  that  we  would  like, 
our  operations  at  night  using  this  ammuni- 
tion have  not  been  restricted.  We  still  bad 
enough  on  hand.  I  would  say  that  106- 
mlUlmeter  Illuminating  would  bare  to 
necessarily  be  used  carefully  In  training. 

Then  Mr.  Blandford  asked  the  follow- 
ing question: 

Well,  actually,  am  I  correct  that  there  has 
been  a  reduction  In  the  availability  of  this 
type  of  ammunition  tat  training  purposes? 

General  Greene  replied: 

That  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
division  commanders.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
specl&c  answer. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  another  question 
which  appears  at  the  top  of  page  5069  to 
which  General  Greene  replied: 

We  have  had  a  problem  there  again  in  4^1 
Illuminating  projectors. 

Then  Mr.  Blanuford  asked  this  ques- 
tion: 

Where  are  the  other  places  where  we  have 
problems? 

General  Greene  replied: 

I  believe  the  committee  In  their  visits  and 
examination  of  this  prot.em,  as  I  recall, 
found  six  dlfTerent  type*  of  ammunition  In 
which  there  were  Indications  of  shortages. 
The  Marine  Corps  has  not  been  hampered  or 
crippled  In  actual  operations  in  South  Viet- 
nam In  any  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  testimony  which 
was  given  by  General  Greene  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  admit  these  short- 
ages exist  and  do  something  about  them. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  revealing  to  the 
House  this  matter  wliich  was  imcovered 
by  our  Committee  oa.  Armed  Services, 
and  we  certainty  Intend  to  pursue  this  at 
every  opix>rtunity. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  Members 
generally  now,  if  anyone  has  any  specific 
items  that  they  have  reason  to  believe  is 
in  stiort  supply  either  overseas  or  here, 
call  it  to  our  attention  and  we  will  cer- 
Uinly  look  into  it  and  see  that  the  situa- 
tion is  rectified. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.   BATES.    I   gladly   yield   to    the 

gentlemanu 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Gen- 
eral Greene  also  said  this — and  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  cover  up  any- 
thing— but  this  Is  what  General  Greene 
said: 

The  Marine  Corps  has  not  b«en  hamptered 
or  crippled  In  actual  operations  In  South 
Vietnam  In  any  of  these  areas. 

If  we  find  any  shortages,  believe  you 
me,  we  certainly  are  going  to  follow 
through  on  them. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further — 
right  today  in  Washington,  Lieutenant 
General  Walt  who  heads  the  marines 
In  the  Da  Nang  area,  said  that  he  has 
never  had  an  army  of  marines  with  bet- 
ter morale  or  better  equipped.  That  Is 
what  he  said  today  and  he  also  said  he 
has  fought  in  three  wars. 

So  wherever  we  find  shortages,  we  will 
follow  through  on  them.  So  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  worry  about  that  liind 
of  thing  in  Vietnam  today. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  the  question  of  shortages, 
but  I  had  a  complaint  from  the  wife  of  a 
serviceman  In  Vietnam.  She  said  his 
letter  stated  there  were  10  of  them  in 
their  outfit,  I  think  it  was  in  the  engi- 
neers— and  all  their  sidearms  and  weap- 
ons had  been  taken  away  from  them. 
He  said  that  four  of  them  had  been  killed 
by  snipers  and  they  had  no  means  of 
protecting  themselves. 

I  also  noticed  on  television,  as  I  im- 
agine a  lot  of  other  Members  of  the 
House  did,  where  a  lady  complained  that 
her  husband  had  been  attacked  and  the 
only  thing  he  had  to  defend  himself  with 
was  a  knife.  He  had  no  side  arm  or  rifle 
whatsoever  to  defend  himself  with.  Has 
anything  like  that  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  have  heard  a  story 
such  as  the  gentleman  relates.  Has  the 
gentleman  addressed  any  Inquiry  him- 
self to  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  BELCHER.    Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  BATES.     What  was  their  reply? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  They  have  not  had 
time  to  make  a  reply  yet. 

Mr.  BATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
give  me  specific  Information,  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  cooperate  with  him.  Be- 
cause certainly  the  interest  which  the 
gentleman  displays  is  on  something  that 
we  on  the  committee  also  take  very,  very 
seriously.  If  there  are  any  problems — if 
there  are  any  shortages,  we  want  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  We  do  not  want  to 
hide  anything  under  a  bushel. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Of  course,  this  did 
not  Involve  the  question  of  a  shortage. 
The  guns  were  there  but  they  were  taken 
away  from  the  men  and  the  guns  were 
locked  up. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  not  referring  only 
to  shortages.  I  am  referring  to  any  other 
kind  of  situation  that  the  gentleman  will 
give  me  specific  Information  on  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  him. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  BATB8.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  LATTA.  This  is  a  very  Important 
matter.  I  think  when  the  committee 
was  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  they 
asked  for  3  hours  and  you  thought  that 
3  would  be  adequate. 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  is  doing 
very  well. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  because  we  did  bring  out 
something  that  was  apparently  over- 
looked in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well. 

You  gave  assurances  that  you  will 
look  into  these  matters  as  they 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers. I,  also  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  because  he 
ha.s  been  most  helpful  in  the  past  about 
these  matters.  I  think  in  my  own  case 
when  I  hear  from  parents  of  servicemen 
in  Vietnam  instead  of  bucking  these 
things  over  to  the  Pentagon  and  getting 
their  stock  reply — "We  will  look  into 
It" — I  will  buck  them  over  to  your  com- 
mittee. I  will  get  more  Information  that 
way. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  shall  be  very,  very 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  if  he  does  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  yesterday  afternoon 
someone  made  an  Inquiry  of  me  with  ref- 
erence to  a  particular  bomb.  This 
morning  I  was  at  the  Pentagon,  as  I 
Indicated  a  few  moments  eigo,  and  I 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  get 
out  his  book.  We  looked  specifically  into 
that  book  to  find  out  about  the  inven- 
tory situation  that  we  have  and  as  to 
the  present  usage  rate  on  this  particular 
bomb  and  what  our  production  is  going 
to  be  and  what  our  inventory  is  going 
to  be  12  months  from  now.  So  if  the 
gentleman  will  give  us  the  Information 
to  which  he  refers,  he  will  be  doing  us  a 
favor.  We  would  be  most  happy  to  co- 
operate with  him  because  this  Is  our 
business  and  when  we  come  before  the 
House  we  want  to  indicate  what  the 
facts  truly  are.  I  must  say  that  the 
gentleman  has  been  most  helpful  here 
today. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  is  fully  familiar  with  the  ar- 
ticle by  Hanson  Baldwin  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  21,  and 
the  committee  has  the  problems  therein 
mentioned  under  active  consideration. 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes,  we  have  had  the  full 
discussion  on  that  and  will  get  full  dis- 
closure of  Information  on  those  points. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
complete  our  thinking  on  this  particular 
point.  If  this  bill  was  before  the  Con- 
gress 10  years  ago.  not  a  single  item  in  it 
would  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Now  why  do  I  say  that? 
Because  years  ago  our  committee  did  not 
take  under  its  jurisdiction  and  purview 
missiles  or  airplanes.  'Rils  year  we  are 
adding  tracked  vehicles.  The  only  thing 
this  committee  had  at  one  time  under  its 
jurisdiction  was  the  question  of  the  con- 
struction and  also  naval  vessels,  but  there 
are  no  naval  vessels  in  this  particular 
bill.    So  now  when  we  come  before  you. 


we  want  to  make  certain  that  as  fully  as 
possible  we  give  you  all  the  infonnation 
to  which  you  are  entitled. 

In  fact,  there  was  a  time  when  naval 
vessels  were  provided  by  the  Congress 
when  we  did  not  even  have  to  give  an 
authorization  because  there  was  enough 
authorization  left  over  from  World  War 
n  to  last  a  thousand  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  fully  with  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  when 
he  said  that  if  we  had  had  firm  leader- 
ship prior  to  World  War  II,  perhaps  we 
would  never  have  had  World  War  II. 

I  believe,  too,  that  if  we  had  not  de- 
clared that  Korea  was  outside  the  de- 
fense perimeter  of  the  United  States, 
perhaps  there  would  have  been  no  Ko- 
rea. But  that  is  history.  Today  we  are 
dealing  with  facts  and  not  with  con- 
jecture. 

As  the  dLstinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee  has  said,  our  boys  are  now  in 
South  Vietnam.  Maybe  some  In  your 
family  are  in  South  Vietnam.  I  know 
that  my  family  is  represented  there. 

So  this  bill  contains  authorizations 
for  appropriations  for  procurement,  for 
research  and  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation, and  for  military  construction  in 
the  amount  of  $4.8  billion. 

We  have  done  much  in  the  field  of  re- 
search and  development.  This  year 
alone  we  will  spend  $6.7  billion  just  in 
military  research  and  development.  The' 
fantastic  things  that  have  been  invented, 
if  they  could  be  revealed  here,  would  give 
you  considerable  comfort.  Some  of  these 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  our  troops 
and  more  are  forthcoming. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  do  have 
one  reservation,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  the  timing  of  this  specific  legislation. 
Was  it  necessary  to  come  here  today,  or 
could  it  have  waited  In  the  orderly  proc- 
ess of  things  and  been  considered  with 
the  fiscal  year  1967  bill,  which  we  will 
consider  on  the  8th  of  March?  That  is 
a  question.  We  asked  for  the  specific 
facts.  I  must  be  frank  and  candid  and 
say  to  you  that  the  information  which 
came  to  us  was  inconclusive.  We  did 
feel  that  much  that  is  in  this  bill  per- 
haps could  have  been  deferred  vmtil  the 
1st  of  July,  but  we  do  not  want  to  gam- 
ble.   We  do  not  want  to  take  a  chance. 

Oh,  I  know  and  you  know  that  when 
the  President  comes  up  here  with  a 
budget  for  1967  and  he  can  eliminate 
from  it  $12  billion,  like  we  have  in  this 
general  appropriation  supplemental  bill, 
then,  of  course,  it  looks  much  better  as 
the  American  people  review  it.  But 
from  a  military  point  of  view  it  achieves 
no  purpose  if  bookkeeping  is  the  only 
purpose. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  want  to  gam- 
ble. If  this  bill  can  be  expedited,  we 
want  it  expedited,  liecause  we  want  to 
make  certain  that  our  young  men  have 
what  they  need  when  they  need  it  and 
not  have  too  little  too  late. 

The  rapid  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  in  the  calendar  year  1965 
did  not  provide  time  for  the  advanced 
development  of  detailed  plans.  Many  of 
these  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  receives  this  in- 
formation. I  would  not  say  that  clair- 
voyance was  used  by  the  Department  of 
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Defense  as  to  the  devdopment  of  pro- 
grams either  last  yeair  or  this  year. 
Many  of  the  members  of  our  own  com- 
mittee believed  a  year  ago  that  we  should 
have  Increased  our  production  of  heli- 
copters, ammunition,  aivd  production  In 
other  fields.  But  it  was  not  done  at  the 
time  we  recommended  because  it  was 
never  believed,  so  we  were  told,  that  this 
war  would  escalate  to  tike  degree  which 
it  has. 

But  as  I  have  indicated,  we  are  dealing 
with  facts  and  not  wiifli  fantasies,  and 
we  have  young  men  th^te  today  and  we 
must  support  them. 

In  the  military  construction  area  this 
bill  provides  for  troop  housing,  ports, 
depots,  hospitals,  sigital  communica- 
tions, airfields,  and  comanunity  facilities, 
not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  nearby  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Guam,  in  Okinawa.  Wake 
Island,  Midway,  and  even  in  Thailand. 

Some  will  even  be  built  in  the  United 
States.  The  list  appeaans  on  page  26  ol 
the  report. 

As  proposed  originally  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  language  in  section 
401(a)  of  this  bill  was  susceptible  of  an 
interpretation  that  it  constituted  an  un- 
limited transfer  of  authority  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  for  penaonnel  functions 
could  have  been  used  for  procurement, 
or  that  procurement  appropriations 
were  authorized  to  be  transferred  to 
operations  and  maintenance-type  ex- 
penditures in  behalf  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  our  committee  -wisely — I  believe 
wisely — added  the  words,  "for  their 
stated  purposes,"  so  that  whatever  we 
have  in  this  bill  must  be  used  for  the 
general  purposes  intended  and  not  ac- 
cording to  what  someone  might  want  to 
do  regardless  of  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

I  will  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  any  aircraft,  miissile,  or  tracked 
combat  vehicle  for  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Vietnamese  or  to  the  Koreans 
or  to  the  Filipinos  or  to  the  Australians 
or  whoever  else  might  be  engaged  in 
combat  on  our  side  in  Vietnam. 

Why  did  we  do  this?  The  practical 
aspect  of  this  is  obvious.  When  these 
men  are  engaged  in  combat,  that  is  no 
time  to  be  keeping  detailed  accounting 
records. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  must  pick  up  the  tab  anyway.  So 
let  the  men  spend  the  time  on  defending 
themselves  and  executing  the  war,  rather 
than  keeping  these  detailed  reports. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  close.  I 
have  already  taken  more  time  than  I  had 
anticipated,  but  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  support  our  fighting  men,  as  well 
as  our  friendly  allies,  who  are  in  Vietnam 
now  fighting  for  the  ofbjectives  of  free- 
dom. 

There  might  be  all'  kinds  of  debate 
that  could  extend  day  after  day,  as  it  has 
in  the  other  body,  as  to  whether  we  are 
bombing  enough,  or  Just  right,  or  too 
little,  or  whether  we  should  get  out  of 
South  Vietnam  altogettoer.  But  while 
we  are  discussing  this,  time  is  moving  on, 
and  it  takes  a  long  time  tor  many  of  these 
implements  of  war  to  be  manufactured. 

Our  fMces  require  eeaential  supplies, 
equipment,  and  facilities,  to  enable  them 


to  accomplish  the  Job  which  they  have 
been  sent  over  there  by  us  to  do.  I  ad- 
vocate that  all  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, regardless  of  what  disposition 
they  might  have  in  respect  to  foreign 
policy,  to  support  this  bill  and  to  support 
our  men  that  we  have  sent  10.000  miles 
away  to  fisht  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  member,  both  of  whom  have 
adequately  explained  the  details  of  this 
bill.  I  join  them  in  urging  the  prompt 
adoption  of  this  mesisure. 

The  bill  which  is  now  before  this 
House,  its  background  and  its  implica- 
tions, have  been  considered  with  all  the 
wisdom  and  experience  we  can  bring  to 
bear.  It  has  been  referred  from  commit- 
tee with  a  strong  endorsement  which  h&s 
taken  into  accoimt  every  pertinent  cir- 
cumstance and  consideration.  It  has 
been  examined  and  debated,  and  exten- 
sive public  discussion  has  taken  place.  I 
believe  that  the  time  for  debate  is  over 
and  the  time  to  pass  this  bill  is  at  hand. 
What  Is  needed  now  is  prompt  and  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  present  bill  to 
demonstrate  to  those  who  oppose  us  that 
there  is  no  division  in  the  Congress  or 
among  the  American  people  regarding 
support  for  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  recent  discussions  have  made 
our  goals  in  Vietnam  crystal  clear.  As 
the  President  stated  on  February  23 : 

Our  purpose  in  Vietnam  is  to  prevent  the 
success  of  aggression.  It  is  not  conquest;  It 
is  not  empire;  it  is  not  foreign  bases;  it  is  not 
domination.  It  is  to  prevent  the  forceful 
conquest  of  South  Vietnam  by  North 
Vietnam. 

The  Secretary  of  State  wisely  pointed 
out  on  February  18 : 

We  are  In  Vietnam  because  the  Issues  posed 
there  are  deeply  intertwined  with  our  own 
security  and  because  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  can  profoundly  affect  the  nature  of 
the  world  in  which  we  and  our  children  will 
Uve. 

Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  try  the  pa- 
tience of  my  colleagues  by  repeating  on 
this  occasion  all  the  reasoning  which  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  stand 
by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Of 
course  the  task  which  faces  us  is  not  an 
easy  one.  Of  course  it  is  not  without 
risks,  grave  risks.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
foretell  how  long  It  will  be  before  an 
obdurate  aggressor  will  be  brought  to  his 
senses.  But  the  difficulty  of  the  task  is 
not  the  criterion.  This  country  was  born 
under  a  resolution  which  called  for  lib- 
erty or  death. 

Our  men  are  in  Vietnam  now.  they 
have  undertaken  the  brave  struggle  with 
courage  and  determination.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  abandoned  by  this  House 
at  this  hour.  We  are  standing  and  they 
are  fighting  for  what  we  believe  Is  the 
right  war  in  the  right  place  and  at  the 
right  time. 

Surely  we  are  under  no  Illusions  about 
the  nature  of  the  war  we  are  fighting 
or  the  goals  of  those  who  have  provoked 
It.  This  is  no  struggle  for  liberation. 
This  is  a  part  of  an  international  con- 


spiracy aimed  at  all  southeast  Asia.  Tliis 
is  not  a  civil  war.  It  is  an  invasion, 
organized,  sponsored  and  led  from 
Hanoi.  The  hardened  international 
conspirators  behind  this  invasion  have 
already  made  it  clear  that  Thailand  is 
the  next  target  in  southeast  Asia  while 
the  free  lands  of  Latin  America  and 
Africa  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  horrors  which  have  been  visited 
upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  as  a 
result  of  these  decisions  are  well  known 
to  us.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  them  in 
their  suffering,  but  also  our  admiration 
for  the  determination  with  which  they 
have  resisted  the  onslaught.  I  am  proud 
that  this  country  has,  in  consonance  with 
our  cherished  traditions,  lived  up  to  its 
promises  made  to  come  to  the  assistance  , 
of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

I  hope  that  any  doubts  about  whether 
we  have  a"  legitimate  commitment  to 
South  Vletrtam  have  been  laid  to  rest. 
Our  vital  interests  are  involved  in  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  build  a  new  society  according  to  their 
own  desires,  free  from  Communist  ag- 
giession.  Our  commitment  to  Vietnam 
has  been  expressed  since  1954  in  congres- 
sional resolutions  and  acts.  Presidential 
declarations,  bilateral  assistance  agree- 
ments, and  the  SEATO  treaty,  as  well 
as  in  the  Joint  resolution  of  August  7, 
1964.  Tlie  Congress  has  supported  this 
commitment  at  every  stage  of  the  way. 
The  vote  we  ask  on  the  bill  before  us 
today  will  be  a  further  expression  of  sup- 
port for  that  conamitment.  The  word  of 
the  United  States  is  at  stake  here,  and  if 
the  word  of  the  United  States  Is  not  good 
everywhere,  it  will  not  be  good  anywhere. 
If  we  fall  in  our  commitments  at  one 
time  how  can  friend  or  foe  ever  depend 
on  our  commitments  at  anytime. 

That  the  Commimist  north  might  at- 
tempt to  take  over  South  Vietnam  by 
subversion  or  aggression  was  clear  from 
the  moment  the  Geneva  agreements 
were  signed  in  1954.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact 
accepted  even  by  the  few  scholars  expert 
on  Vietnam  who  criticize  aspects  of  our 
policy,  that  the  Conmiunists  violated  the 
Geneva  agreements  before  the  ink  was 
dry  on  them.  They  did  this  primarily 
by  leaving  their  agents  and  caches  of 
arms  behind  in  the  south,  thus  failing  to 
regroup  to  the  north  as  agreed,  with  a 
view  to  the  battle  they  foresaw  even  then. 
The  United  States  declamkformally  at 
Geneva  that  we  "would  view~Tiny  renewal 
of  aggression  in  violation  of  the  afore- 
said agreements  with  grave  concern  and 
as  seriously  threatening  international 
peace  and  security." 

In  October  1954,  President  Eisenhower 
undertook  a  program  of  direct  assistance 
to  help  South  Vietnam  become  "capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  ag- 
gression through  military  means."  And 
the  United  States  Joined  with  its  allies 
in  the  SEATO  Treaty,  which  was  made 
applicable  to  South  Vietnam  by  a  spe- 
cial protocol.  On  May  11,  1957,  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower  and  Diem  Issued  a  Joint 
statement  which  Included  the  following 
language : 

Noting  that  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  la 
coTered  by  artlde  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  President  Xasen- 
hower  and  Prealdent  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  agrewl 
that   aggression   or   subversion   threatening 
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the  political  Independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  would  be  considered  as  endanger- 
ing peace  and  stability. 

On  August  2,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
declared : 

Tbe  United  States  Is  determined  that  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  shall  not  be  lost  to 
the  Conununlsts  for  lack  of  any  support 
which  the  United  States  can  render. 

And  on  December  14  that  year,  reply- 
ing to  President  Diem's  appeal  for  addi- 
tional support  to  meet  the  growing  effort 
of  the  north.  President  Kennedy  reaf- 
firmed that  the  United  States  was  "pre- 
pared to  help  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
to  protect  its  people  and  to  preserve  its 
independence." 

President  Johnson  has  reaffirmed  these 
commitments  many  times,  and  on  Au- 
gust 7,  1964,  the  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  504  to  2, 
stated  inter  alia,  as  follows : 

The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  Its 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  obligation  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
tbe  United  States  Is.  therefore,  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  Including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  of  protocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
requesting  assistance  In  defense  of  Its  free- 
dom. 

This  resolutipn  is  still  on  the  books. 

This  resolution  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  legality  of  the  U.S.  involvement 
in  South  Vietnam  is  not  subject  to  ques- 
tion. As  my  colleagues  surely  know 
the  American  Bar  Association's  House  of 
Delegates  has  voted  unanimously  on  this 
question,  to  uphold  the  only  reasonable 
view  possible;  namely,  that  our  action 
concords  with  the  Constitution,  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  Specifically,  the  charter  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  individual  and  collec- 
tive self-defen.se,  a  right  inherent  under 
International  law.  And  the  applicability 
of  the  SEATO  Treaty  under  which  the 
pertinent  obligations  are  individual  and 
collective,  was  definitively  spelled  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  statement 
of  February  18. 

At  this  late  stage  can  there  be  any 
doubt  who  started  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  or  who  provoked  its  escalation? 
It  is  crystal  clear  that  the  actions  of  the 
United  States  have  constituted  a  meas- 
ured response  to  escalation  by  North 
Vietnam.  Having  laid  the  groundwork 
for  aggression  as  early  as  1954,  the  Com- 
munists hoped  to  achieve  their  conquest 
through  rigged  unification  elections  In 
1956.  However,  the  South  refused  to  be 
taken  in  this  way,  insisting  that  the  vot- 
ers' freedom  to  vote  would  have  to  be 
supervised  and  guaranteed  by  an  ade- 
quate and  impartial  system  of  supervi- 
sion. The  north  thereafter  began  grad- 
ually to  Infiltrate  native  South  Viet- 
namese trained  in  guerrilla  warfare,  with 
the  result  that  from  1957  to  1959  over 
1,000  civilians  were  assassinated  or  kid- 
naped by  the  Vletcong.  From  1959 
through  1961  Vletcong  terrorism  and 
armed  attacks  were  intensified.    In  1961, 


in  response  to  President  Diem's  request, 
the  small  American  military  mission  was 
Increased  In  order  to  add  advisory  func- 
tions to  its  former  logistical  and  support 
functions.  North  Vietnam  between 
1962  and  1964  greatly  Increased  Its  in- 
filtration of  military  personnel,  political 
cadres  and  equipment,  and  the  number 
of  American  military  advisers  had  to 
grow.  By  early  1965,  Vletcong  attacks 
reached  intensive  levels,  and  as  a  result 
we  responded  with  air  attacks  against 
the  north  and  the  introduction  of  com- 
bat personnel.  Regular  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  military  forces  were 
introduced  from  December  1964,  and 
this  infiltration  has  continued  to  grow. 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  so-called 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  is  an  artificial  creation  of 
Hanoi.  This  apparatus  was  created  in 
late  1960  in  Hanoi,  indeed  the  names  of 
the  sdleged  leaders  were  not  even  dis- 
closed until  spring  of  1962.  When  these 
names  finally  were  released,  these  pur- 
ported leaders  were  unknown  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  in  fact  Vletcong 
prisoners  to  this  day  reveal  a  singular 
unawareness  of  the  names  of  these  so- 
called  leaders.  An  attempt  has  been  in- 
tensified to  create  the  impression  that 
the  Vletcong  front  is  composed  of  inde- 
pendent South  Vietnamese  groups  as 
well  as  Commimists,  and  that  it  repre- 
sents the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
However,  the  fiow  of  refugees  away  from 
Communist  areas,  the  Vietcong's  ever 
increasing  reliance  on  terror,  the  morale 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  fighting  forces, 
and  the  lack  of  support  by  legitimate 
South  Vietnamese  organizations  give  the 
lie  to  these  claims.  The  Vletcong  have 
never  been  able  to  gain  any  kind  of  a 
foothold  in  South  Vietnamese  political 
parties,  labor  unions,  refugee  groups, 
regional  organizations  or  churches,  and 
South  Vietnamese  politicians  who  have 
opposed  particular  governments  in  Sai- 
gon have  never  defected  to  the  Vletcong. 

The  Vietcong's  attempts  to  call  gen- 
eral strikes  have  failed,  and  their  best 
efforts  to  prevent  the  people  from  voting 
in  last  year's  provincial  and  municipal 
council  elections  also  failed.  People 
outside  Vietnam  are  in  many  cases  re- 
grettably ready  to  believe  the  fiction  that 
the  Vletcong  represent  an  indigenous 
political  movement,  perhaps  because  this 
would  make  our  own  withdrawal  easier 
to  bring  about,  but  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  not  duped  by  these  preten- 
sions. The  Vletcong  are  an  arm  of 
Hanoi,  and  the  South  Vietnamese  know 
this. 

In  certain  quarters  we  still  hear  the 
call  for  negotiation,  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment. Does  any  one  at  this  stage  doubt 
the  sincerity  and  perseverance  of  the 
United  States  in  seeking  a  peaceful  so- 
lution In  South  Vietnaun?  Again  and 
again,  using  every  channel  available,  the 
United  States  has  Invited  Hanoi  to  meet 
for  discussions  without  the  imposition  of 
any  conditions  whatsoever.  Every  sug- 
gestion made  has  been  considered  and, 
where  possible,  acted  upon  by  the  United 
States.  Atpconsiderable  military  cost, 
the  air  attacks  against  the  formei  sanc- 
tuary of  North  Vietnam  were  shut  off  for 
over  a  month. 


Hanoi,  however,  has  remained  obsti- 
nate and  vitriolic  about  these  negotiation 
efforts,  rejecting  them  out  of  hand  In- 
sisting upon  prior  acceptance  of  its  own 
conditions.  As  the  Members  of  this 
House  know,  the  chief  stumbling  block 
remains  Hanoi's  insistence  upon  recog- 
nition of  the  so-called  National  Libera- 
tion Front  as  the  sole,  genuine  represent- 
ative of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
Hanoi  has  likewise  insisted  upon  accept- 
ance of  this  front's  program,  that  Is, 
upon  handing  over  South  Vietnam  to 
Hanoi. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  give  up 
our  attempts  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement in  South  Vietnam.  Indeed,  we 
must  continue  to  persevere  in  these  ef- 
forts. But  I  do  believe  that  we  must  not, 
we  cannot  betray  our  commitments  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  This  Na- 
tion has  the  resources  and  the  will  to 
win  in  South  Vietnam,  and  win  we  shall. 
Our  objectives  are  limited  and  reason- 
able. They  boil  down  to  making  North 
Vietnam  back  off  from  its  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  for  one  am  not  going 
to  be  frightened  f rpm  this  course  by  those 
who  raise  the  specter  of  a  possible  war 
with  Communist  China.  We  seek  no 
such  confrontation  with  Red  China,  and 
our  limited  objectives  should  be  clear  to 
Pelping's  leaders.  At  the  same  time,  we 
possess  the  awesome  power  necessary  to 
such  a  confrontation,  should  the  Chinese 
Communists  indulge  in  suicidal  rash- 
ness. The  central  point  is  that  we  must 
persist  in  the  struggle  to  thwart  the  am- 
bitions of  Hanoi  backed  by  Peiping,  so 
that,  pacification  achieved,  the  noble, 
revolutionary  programs  which  were  tlie 
subject  matter  of  the  Honolulu  Confer- 
ence can  proceed  with  greater  vigor — 
and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  can 
live  in  peace. 

The  Issues  are  clear,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Our  commitments  and  our  obligations 
are  clear.  Our  duty  is  clear.  Our  troops 
and  the  civilian  representatives  who  are 
helping  the  South  Vietnamese  are  doing 
their  duty.  The  people  of  this  country 
will  not  shirk  their  duty.  And  Just  as 
surely,  this  House  will  not  shirk  its  duty. 
Our  military  have  carefully  considered 
what  they  need  to  carry  on  the  fight,  and 
the  bill  which  is  before  us  is  a  request  for 
the  funds  necessary  to  provide  for  these 
needs.  Let  us,  then,  without  further  pro- 
longing discussion,  without  feeding  the 
hopes  of  the  enemy  that  he  can  win  in 
Washington  what  he  cannot  win  on  the 
battlefield,  proceed  to  enact  this  bill. 
Our  fighting  men  deserve  this  vote  of 
confidence,  immediately,  overwhelming- 
ly, and  without  further  ado. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill,  but  I  do  so  with  several  qualms. 
My  first  qualm  is  that  the  President 
seems  to  want  to  keep  this  war  on  an  un- 
admitted "no  win,  no  lose  "  middle  track. 
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We  are  not  pulling  b^ek  to  enclaves  and 
we  are  not  pushing  ahead  to  military 
success.  This  kind  o(  policy  is  costly — 
much  too  costly.  I  will  not  vote  to  fund 
a  war  that  throws  men  into  a  meat- 
grinder  and  money  into  a  pool  of  quick- 
sand. I  want  to  see  us  switch  to  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  tactics  aimed  at  put- 
ting us  In  a  position  to  negotiate  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  to  this  war  before  we 
have  spent  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

To  move  into  this  particular  legisla- 
tion, I  would  like  to  say  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee had  to  make  provision  for  additional 
funds  for  Navy  constiiiction  in  the  Par 
East.  Secretary  McNamara  has  been  ex- 
tremely careless  during  tlie  last  few  years 
In  assessing  American  maritime  and  na- 
val needs.  He  has  grossly  underesti- 
mated our  civilian  ancj  military  seapower 
needs  in  the  Par  E&$%.  Our  merchant 
marine  has  been  left  to  stagnate.  Our 
Navy  has  also  been  neglected — as  witness 
the  fact  that  it  was  up  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  provide  for  Navy 
construction  needs  in  the  Far  East.  I 
think  the  Secretary's  lack  of  awareness  of 
seapower  and  water  t4«nsport  has  been 
costly  to  our  war  effort.  Prom  Vietnam 
to  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara has  done  too,  little,  too  late. 

I  would  like  to  say,  frankly,  that  I  am 
worried  about  American  maritime  power. 
Secretary  McNamara  decided  some  time 
ago  that  Vietnam  could  be  supplied  by 
airlift,  and  he  neglected  the  merchant 
marine.  Now  the  Russians  are  building 
a  merchant  marine  that  Is  planned  to 
make  our  merchant  marine  look  like  a 
tugboat  fleet.  The  British  have  said 
that  our  merchant  marine  is  so  old  and 
shoddy  It  can  for  the  most  part  be  in- 
sured only  at  a  premium — and  this  could 
force  many  of  our  ships  off  the  sea.  I 
would  have  thought  that  the  British 
would  be  content  with  bringing  supplies 
to  North  Vietnam.  Evidently  they  want 
to  get  the  profits  out  of  supplying  both 
sides  in  this  war. 

In  short,  the  administration  has  not 
shown  any  foresight  In  planning  the 
needs  of  our  Navy  or  merchant  marine. 
I  hope  that  this  carelessness  is  over  and 
done  with.  There  is  only  one  area  In 
which  this  administration  has  antici- 
pated seapower  needs  before  they  de- 
veloped. I  have  read  (recently  that  our 
Potomac  fieet  is  b^lng  reactivated. 
Evidently  the  Piesident  has  determined 
that  our  budget  Is  so  \iftU  balanced  that 
the  Presidential  yacht  can  be  brought  out 
of  mothballs — but  we  cannot  afford 
Brookl3Ti  Navy  Yard. 

I  am  also  disturbed  that  much  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  before  us 
here  today  really  belongs  in  the  1967 
budget,  but  has  been  moved  up  to  get  it 
out  of  the  fiscal  1967  budget  to  make 
room  for  wasteful  spending  programs  In 
next  year's  budget.  I.  do  not  think  a 
supplemental  approprl4tion  should  serve 
this  purpose. 

I  support  this  bill  as  a  military  spend- 
ing bill  necessary  to  support  troops  in 
the  field,  but  In  many  ways  it  disturbs 
me.  Its  disturbs  me  if  it  has  any  con- 
notation as  being  a  mandate  for  escala- 
tion.   It  disturbs  me  that  votes  for  this 
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authorization  may  be  construed  as  sup- 
port of  administration  policy — ^my  vote  Is 
not  a  vote  in  support  of  administration 
policy,  my  vote  is  rather  a  vote  in  sup- 
port of  American  troops.  I  would  also 
like  to  say  that  my  vote  here  today  is  not 
a  vote  for  the  budget  gimmick  aspect  of 
this  bill.  I  am  starting  to  feel  that 
everything  that  comes  before  us  these 
days  has  a  budget  gimmick  in  it. 

I  am  getting  tired  of  the  President's 
little  devices  for  getting  expenditures 
out  of  the  fiscal  1967  budget  and  getting 
receipts  into  it.  I  am  getting  tiled  of 
his  foreign  and  Vietnamese  policies.  We 
are  pursuing  policies  at  home  and 
abroad  that  would  not  convince  a  child, 
no  less  Ho  Chi  Minh,  that  we  have  any 
long-range  fortitude.  We  are  pursuing 
wasteful  programs  at  home  and  absurd 
programs  abroad.  We  are  giving  our 
aUies  aid  while  they  give  Ho  Chi  Minh 
ti-ade.  We  ai-e  stationing  troops  in  Eu- 
rope to  protect  Europeans  who  thumb 
their  noses  at  our  war  effort  because 
they  think  that  any  nation  pursuing 
such  shapeless  and  soggy  policies  must 
be  in  water  over  its  head. 

I  am  worried  about  the  President's 
policies.  There  is  too  much  blood  and 
too  little  belt-tightening.  I  favor  a 
tough  policy,  but  toughness  is  not  op- 
timistic, extravagant,  and  malcoordi- 
nated  sacrifice  for  insufficiently  defined 
objectives.  Toughness  is  a  stern,  calcu- 
lated unwavering  pursuit  of  reasonable 
and  well-defined  goals.  This  is  not  a 
definition  of  administration  policy. 

The  policies  of  this  administration  are 
dangerous  because  they  are  not  coming 
to  grips  with  diplomatic  reality  as  re- 
gards our  allies  and  military  reality  with 
respect  to  Vietnam.  The  administra- 
tion's glittering  generalities  and  opti- 
mism have  built  the  American  people 
up  for  a  letdown  If  we  cannot  win  a 
reasonable  settlement  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  The  potential  backfire  of  this  se- 
crecy, optimism,  and  misrepresentation 
would  cheer  Hanoi  more  than  all  the 
dissent  in  these  United  States.  It  is  con- 
structive dissent  that  can  head  off  the 
bfickfire. 

My  vote  is  for  our  sdldiers,  and  for 
their  splendid  endurance  in  the  face  of 
this  nerve-shattering  war.  I  do  not  sup- 
port the  way  in  which  the  administra- 
tion is  conducting  our  overall  cold  war 
policy. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  a  way 
in  which  we  can  cut  military  expendi- 
tures to  make  up  for  the  money  we  are 
voting  today.  We  can  begin  to  with- 
draw some  of  the  318,000  troSjps  we  have 
in  Europe  to  protect  the  allies  who  do 
not  support  us.  Three  weeks  ago,  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution.  House  Resolution 
728,  to  call  on  the  President  to  begin 
withdrawing  troops.  Today's  expendi- 
ture authorization  makes  my  budget- 
cutting  resolution  more  important.  I 
urge  this  House  to  consider  House  Reso- 
lution 728,  and  I  am  putting  its  text  and 
other  information  in  the  Record  today. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  from  many  that  we  should  not  be 
in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss 
that  matter  at  this  time,  because  It  is 
a  moot  question.  It  Is  a  condition,  not 
a  theory  that  confronts  us.    We  are  In 


Vietnam.  Several  hundred  thousand 
tro<^>s,  sailors,  and  airmen  are  there  en- 
gaged In  as  vicious  war  as  anyone  has 
participated  In  during  the  history  of  this 
country.  We  are  suffering  heavy  losses. 
The  situation  Is  very  precarious. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  today  Is  to  provide  the  proper  weap- 
ons and  supplies  for  servicemen  who  are 
In  Vietnam.  The  weapons  and  supplies 
called  for  In  this  legislation  are  neces- 
sary. 

After  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  only  have 
two  alternatives  before  us  In  southeast 
Asia.  We  are  In  Vietnam  in  great  force, 
and  the  enemy  has  refused  to  even  talk 
about  peace.  So  one  alternative  Is  to  sur- 
render. That  would  make  the  United 
States  the  paper  tiger  of  our  time,  and 
It  would  also  result  In  turning  over  all 
of  southeast  Asia  to  the  Communists. 
The  ultimate  results  of  such  action  on 
our  part  Is  horrible  to  even  contemplate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  another  al- 
ternative— an  alternative  which  the  ap- 
peasers  Ignore.  That  alternative  Is  to 
win,  and  that  Is  what  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  help  us  accomplish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  been  bemeaned 
and  cursed  and  attacked  at  home  and 
abroad— and  I  especially  refer  to  those 
attacks  at  home  with  reference  to  the 
demonstrations  which  are  designed  to  do 
everything  they  can  to  defeat  the  United 
States— despite  this  fact  the  United 
States  is  still  the  "Real  McCoy."  Despite 
all  of  the  anvil  choruses  denouncing  the 
United  States  and  demanding  that  we 
surrender,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  are  still  there,  and  do  not  plan  to 
surrender  until  peace  is  secured.  Also, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  made  many, 

many  errors— no  question  about  that 

In  our  military  planning,  and  timing.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  has  ever  seen  American 
troops  any  braver,  more  dedicated,  and 
more  patriotic  than  those  which  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  confiict  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  over  there 
several  times,  and  I  have  talked  to  many 
of  our  American  troops.  I  want  to  say 
that  at  no  time  have  I  found  one  man 
who  was  not  proud  that  he  was  an  Amer- 
ican and  proud  of  the  Job  he  was  doing. 
They  did  ask  the  question  as  to  why  we 
did  not  try  to  win.  They  asked  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  Americans  were  demon- 
strating against  their  country.  They 
could  not  understand  with  all  that  Amer- 
ica means  to  the  world,  all  of  the  great- 
ness of  America;  they  could  not  under- 
stand why  our  own  people  would  bitterly 
attack  America  for  its  effort  unselfishly 
being  made  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  that  question 
raised  many  times.  I  went  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  talked  with  dozens  of  young 
men  and  boys  there.  I  talked  to  men 
who  had  an  arm  off  or  a  leg  off.  At  no 
time  did  I  hear  one  man  complain.  He 
was  proud  he  was  an  American. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  questions  they 
were  asking  were  what  are  we  doing  to 
win  on  the  homefront,  and  why  these 
anti-American  demonstrations  are  tak- 
ing place  In  America. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chaimutn,  the  OI  in  Vietnam 
has  only  one  thing  in  his  mind;  that  is. 
that  the  United  States  may  win,  and  I 
deeply  hope  that  in  some  way  these 
wounded  American  patriots  can  transfer 
that  patriotism;  that  same  will  to  win 
to  the  homef  ront. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Farbstzin ] . 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  past,  I  have  expressed  reservation 
about  some  of  the  administration's  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam.  Recently,  I  joined  a 
number  of  other  Representatives  In  urg- 
ing the  President,  among  other  things, 
to  deescalate  our  military  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam as  a  further  effort  to  bring  the  war 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table.  I  still  feel  no  good  can  come  from 
further  escalation  and  do  not  wish  this 
vote  to  be  considered  otherwise.  I  desire 
to  create  a  climate  leading  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  task  of 
voting  on  an  appropriation  for  $4.8  bil- 
lion for  Vietnam.  Each  Member  must  do 
some  soul  searching  before  casting  his 
vote.  I,  for  one,  have  carefully  reviewed 
my  predilections  and  balanced  them 
with  the  Nation's  well-being. 

American  boys  are  committing  their 
lives  tmd  honor  to  this  fight  in  the  Far 
East.  These  young  men  must  not  be  de- 
prived of  equipment,  necessary  hospitals, 
medical  treatment,  essential  supplies, 
and  helicopters  needed  to  help  them  sur- 
vive in  this  Jungle  war.  The  Congress, 
regardless  of  any  reservations  and  unan- 
swered questions  on  administration  pol- 
icy, must  not  fail  to  grant  the  funds  to 
supply  these  brave  men.  I  do  not  desire 
to  be  in  the  position  of  turning  my  baclc 
on  our  young  men  who  are  presently  sac- 
rificing their  lives  in  Vietnam. 

On  the  scale.  I  find  I  must  vote  in 
favor  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  that  pre- 
ceded the  approval  of  H-R.  12889  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  represented 
a  very  earnest  effort  by  our  members  to 
determine  the  urgent  needs  of  our  mili- 
tary and  to  support  them  by  this  bilL 
We  are  aware  of  the  scope  of  our  in- 
volvement in  southeast  Asia  and  wish 
to  provide  what  is  required  to  achieve 
victory  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

It  is  apparent  that  as  yet  our  full 
military  capabilities  have  not  been  em- 
ployed in  Vietnam  nor  have  we  followed 
the  strategy  that  full  military  consider- 
ations would  dictate.  We  trust  that  our 
actions  aie  understood  to  reflect  our  de- 
sire to  resolve  the  differences  by  peace- 
ful means.  However,  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  our  enemies  will  exploit  our 
restraint  through  propaganda  designed 
to  create  the  impression  we  are  losing 
the  war.  know  we  cannot  win,  and  are 
plagued  by  disunity  on  the  homefront. 
Certain  events  and  actions  might  tend 
to  give  credence  to  such  claims  but  our 
debate  here  today  is  not  one  of  them. 

We  are  here  attesting  that  we  are  de- 
termined to  win  and  will  meet  the  needs 
of  our  forces  in  their  effort  to  do  so.  We 
on  the  committee  have  asked  our  service 


chiefs  and  dei>artment  heads  to  tell  us 
what  they  required  and  by  this  legisla- 
Uoa  we  are  seeking  to  meet  their  needs 
infuU. 

I  have  been  disturbed  that  certain 
Items  have  been  transferred  from  the 
fiscal  1967  program  without  any  real  as- 
surance that  procurement  will  be  so  ac- 
celerated that  inclusion  in  this  bill  Is 
necessary.  To  the  extent  such  technique 
is  employed,  it  does  not  have  my  ap- 
proval. However,  I  have  found  it  dlflB- 
cult  to  remove  this  criticism  without  in 
some  way  interfering  with  sound  objec- 
tives. Therefore,  I  rely  upon  the  good 
faith  which  must  be  implicit  in  the  un- 
derlying request. 

Another  Important  element  in  this 
legislation  is  the  provision  for  military 
construction  totaling  over  $1V4  billion. 
Our  Involvement  in  southeast  Asia 
necessitates  prompt  action  to  provide 
needed  facilities  in  support  of  supply, 
housing,  and  hospital  operations.  Al- 
though many  of  the  items  have  been 
specified,  the  bill  makes  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  an  additional  $200 
million  for  expeditious  accomplishment 
of  emergency  contruction  needed  to 
meet  any  crisis  which  might  develop.  It 
is  proposed  that  this  authority  will  be 
fully  funded. 

This  bill  will  appeal  to  all  as  a  timely, 
and  we  hope  adequate,  response  to  needs 
pai'amount  in  our  thinking.  We  trust 
none  shall  misread  our  intent.  Our  de- 
termination to  achieve  our  valid  objec- 
tives in  Vietnam  is  clear  and  in  this  spirit 
we  support  H.R.  12889. 

The  action  we  take  today  will  have  an 
impact  on  our  fighting  men.  Too  fre- 
quently the  headlines  suggest  confusion 
or  division  on  the  home  front.  This  is 
detrimental  to  their  morale  and  makes 
their  task  more  difficult.  We  can  be 
sure  that  our  support  of  this  measure  will 
furnish  unmistakable  evidence  that  this 
House  will  respond  to  their  needs 
promptly  and  completely. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  It  is  my  im- 
pression and  the  impression,  I  believe, 
of  others  that  the  French  lost  the  war 
over  there  not  on  the  battlefield  but  In 
Paris.  Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  is  true.  But  we  certainly  have 
something  more  working  in  our  favor  as 
compared  with  the  French. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Yes,  I  certainly 
hope  that  is  true.  But  the  French 
soldiers  over  there  were  left  with  nothing 
to  fight  with  because  of  decisions  re* 
suiting  from  agitation  and  dissent  In 
their  capital  city  of  Paris.  Is  that  not 
true  and  is  it  not  so  that  that  resulted 
In  their  defeat? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  hope  that  history  will 
not  repeat  itself  Insofar  as  our  effort  and 
our  operations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  We  must  give 
our  fighting  men  every  support  on  the 
battlefield  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  statement  and  certainly  agree 
witla  liim. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  hMsERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Habdt]. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  this  bill  is  es- 
sential to  the  support  of  all  of  our  forces 
in  Vietniun. 

I  have  visited  Vietnam  In  the  recent 
r>ast  and  have  seen  the  construction  at 
Da  Nang,  Chu  Lai,  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
and  at  a  nimiber  of  other  locations.  I 
was  very  pleased  by  the  construction  ac- 
tivities that  I  saw.  In  fact,  I  made  par- 
ticular note  of  my  feelings  in  this  regard 
when  Defense  Department  construction 
witnesses  were  before  the  committee. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  completely 
happy  about  the  form  of  this  present  bill. 

The  bill  authorizes  construction  in  a 
nimiber  of  different  areas  as  will  be  seen 
from  pages  17  and  18  of  the  report. 
There  is  construction  in  the  Philippines, 
Guam,  at  Midway  and  Wake  Islands  and 
about  $63  million  worth  of  construction 
right  here  in  the  United  States.  And,  in- 
cidentally that  U.S.  construction  is  set 
out  by  State  and  installation  on  page  26 
of  the  report. 

The  majority  of  the  construction  In 
this  bill,  over  $736  mllUon  worth,  Is  in 
Vietnam  Itself.  The  construction  pro- 
gram Involves  almost  every  tjTie  from 
training  facilities  to  ammunition  stor- 
age. Some  of  It  Is  for  the  Navy,  some 
of  it  is  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  largest 
part,  some  $407  million,  is  for  the  Army. 

We  have  a  lot  of  people  in  Vietnam  and 
maybe  we  will  have  more  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  These  people  have  to 
have,  in  great  part,  much  the  same  kind 
of  facilities  that  they  would  have  to  have 
here  in  the  United  States.  They  have  to 
have  barracks,  hospitals,  airfields,  fuel, 
and  ammunition  storage,  and  every  other 
kind  of  facility  which  Is  a  normal  part  of 
a  military  operation.  I  guess  food  and 
weapons  come  first  In  priority,  but  phys- 
ical facilities  such  as  I  have  named  run  a 
very  close  second.  And  we  have  got  to 
provide  them. 

Of  course,  there  are  special  problems 
Involved  in  construction  in  a  place  like 
Vietnam.  Vietnam  is  an  undeveloped 
country,  and  any  kind  of  logistic  support 
is  difficult. 

Right  now.  there  is  only  one  major 
port,  Saigon.  Transportation  within  the 
country  is  practically  nonexistent.  Sim- 
ply stated,  there  was  nothing  in  Vietnam 
for  us  to  start  with  as  there  would  be  in 
a  developed  country.  We  have  to  provide 
everything  oui-selves.  We  have  to  pro- 
vide port  and  warehouse  facilities.  We 
have  to  construct  roads,  and  all  of  this 
has  to  be  done  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances  and.  obviously,  at  costs 
that  are  much  greater  than  they  would 
be  here  In  the  United  States. 

Notwitiistanding  a  full  appreciation  of 
these  difficulties,  I  think  I  should  say.  as 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  that  I  was 
not  at  all  pleased  with  the  way  the  De- 
partment presented  the  cwistructlon  pro- 
grEun  for  this  bUl.  I  am  against  any  kind 
of  blank  check  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. And  I  am  not  alone  in  this. 
Many  members  of  the  committee  feel  the 
same  way.  But  that  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  was  handed  to  lis  In  commit- 
tee.   I  tried  as  hard  as  I  could  to  keep 
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sc»ne  congressional  control,  realizing  the 
difficulty  in  predetermining  exactly  what 
was  going  to  be  built  where,  and  how 
much  It  was  going  to  cost.  I  know  that 
General  Westmoreland  needs  to  have  a 
good  bit  of  flexibility.  I  know  he  cannot 
predict  the  exact  course  of  this  war  and 
for  this  very  reason  he  cannot  predict 
exactly  where  he  is  going  to  need  a  par- 
ticular facility  or  the  exact  cost  of  It. 

Notwithstanding  these  understandable 
difficulties,  the  Congress,  in  my  mind,  has 
a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  it  keeps 
Itself  informed  as  to  jlet  how  our  funds 
are  being  spent. 

It  was  with  this  In  nhlnd  that  I  offered 
an  amendment  in  committee  which  now 
appears  as  section  401  ib>  of  the  bill.  The 
department  has  contended  tliat  this  lan- 
guage is  too  rigid— that  it  will  cause  de- 
lays. I  do  not  think  the  problem  is  as 
great  as  they  contend,  But  anjrway  we 
have  agreed  on  substitute  language  which 
I  think  will  serve  the  purposes  I  had  in 
mind  about  as  well  as  the  original  lan- 
guage. 

The  new  language  which  Is  In  the 
form  of  a  committee  amendment  and 
will  be  offered  by  your  chairman  reads 
as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Defeiue  shall  furnish  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Rapresentatlves  a  de- 
scription of  all  construotlon  projecte.  In- 
cluding cost  estimates  and  periodic  reports, 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
simultaneously  with  the  receipt  of  such  In- 
formation from  the  peraons  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  such  projects  In  sup- 
port of  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  In  Vietnam.  Whenever  such  construc- 
tion projects.  Involving  M, 000.000  or  more, 
are  performed  by*  private  contractors,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  representative 
In  Vietnam  shall  report  'to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  thd  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  the  name  or  names  of 
such  private  contractors.  The  amounts  In- 
volved In  each  contract,  af  copy  of  the  report 
in  support  of  each  proglress  payment,  and 
a  complete   report  prior   to  final   payment. 

The  new  language  still  does  not  pro- 
vide an  Ideal  situation  |but  it  will  enable 
us  to  keep  our  finger  oq  the  construction 
program.  { 

I  want  to  stress  thati  1  have  no  doubt 
as  to  actual  need  for  this  construction, 
but  I  want  to  know  and  I  think  that 
you  and  I  have  a  right  to  know  Just  what 
is  being  done  and  how  it  is  being  done 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  12889, 
authorizing  appropriations  for  equip- 
ment, materiel,  construction,  and  other 
purposes  in  support,  primarily,  of  our 
effort  in  Vietnam. 

Our  fighting  men  art  engaged  in  one 
of  the  bloodiest,  dirtiest,  most  brutal 
conflicts  ever  witnessed.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Contress  to  provide 
full  support  promptly  for  all  equipment, 
materiel,  and  facilities  which  will  aid  in 
saving  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men  and 
hasten  a  successful  conclusion  of  our  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam. 

I  strongly  endorse  this  legislation  for 
weapons  procurement  and  other  pur- 
poses in  full  support  of  our  commitment 
in  Vietnam,  Just  as  I  voted  for  the  re- 
cently adopted  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion for  economic  aid  and  assistance.  As 
I  have  previously  stated,  the  military 


effort  and  the  economic  effort  in  Viet- 
nam are  Inseparable  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 

I  also  support  this  resolution  as  a  logi- 
cal supplement  of  the  policy  decision 
made  by  the  Congress  in  1964  in  the 
adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1145, 
which  authorized  the  President  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  including  the  use  of 
armed  forces,  since  we  regard  as  vital  to 
our  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  Vietnam  and  in  south- 
east Asia. 

A  vote  for  this  legislation  today  is  a 
vote  to  support  our  fighting  forces,  a  vote 
to  support  previously  adopted  congres- 
sional policy,  and  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  poli- 
cies of  this  country  in  the  critical  con- 
flict in  Vietnam.  Some  might  have 
doubts;  others  might  have  reservations; 
we  may  debate  our  respective  positions; 
but  support  of  this  legislation  Is  sup- 
port for  the  policy  of  President  Johnson. 
We  ought  to  ovei-whelmingly  support 
this  legislation  because  It  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  and  the  only  thing  to  do. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivxrs], 
and  the  memliers  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  who  have  brought  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor.  They  have  given  It 
the  most  thorough  consideration,  and  yet 
have  acted  expeditiously  on  a  matter  of 
the  most  urgent  need.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  Vietnam  has  been  discussed,  re- 
viewed, and  debated  very  thoroughly  In 
the  halls  of  this  Congress.  On  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  we  have  been  meeting  and  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  subject  almost  dally 
since  we  reconvened  this  year.  Both  In 
subcommittee  and  full  committee,  we 
will,-as  other  legislation  comes  before  us, 
particularly  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill,  debate  Vietnam  and  other  world 
Issues  for  many  weeks  and  months  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  this  session.  There 
have  been  discussions  and  debate  on  pre- 
vious days  on  this  floor  just  as  there  Is 
today.  Everyone  has  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  project  his  viewpoint,  to  criti- 
cize, to  support,  or  to  say  what  he  has  to 
say  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  con- 
stituents. 

Notwithstanding  voices  of  dissent, 
and  I  do  not  discourage  proper  dissent.  It 
Is  clear  that  by  vote  after  vote  In  this 
body,  the  overwhelming  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  this  country, 
in  can-ying  out  the  desires  of  their  con- 
stituents, have  time  and  again  supported 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  policies  of  this  country  as  they  apply 
to  Vietnam. 

I  also  support  this  resolution  because  I 
am  opposed  to  unilateral  withdrawal  by 
the  United  States  from  Vietnam.  Such 
a  course  of  action  is  unthinkable  surren- 
der, and  would  accomplish  nothing,  while 
Its  results  would  be  disastrous.  There 
are  those  who  maintain  that  we  have  no 
business  in  Vietnam  at  all.  I  disagree 
with  this  viewpoint  because  we  Ameri- 
cans have  learned  the  bitter  lessons  of 
two  world  wars  when  aggression  Is  al- 
lowed to  succeed.  Aggression  under  any 
name,  technique,  or  strategy  must  not 
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succeed.  Nevertheless  In  determining 
our  policy  course  and  in  support  of  this 
legislation  whether  the  United  States 
should  be  In  Vietnam  is  almost  moot. 
We  must  face  the  facts  of  life  as  they  are. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is 
committed  in  Vietnam  in  principle,  in 
manpower,  and  in  materiel.  We  are 
committed  by  treaty,  the  pledges  of  three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress,  and  other 
declarations.  We  have  approximately 
250,000  men  in  southeast  Asia,  and  the 
prospects  seem  apparent  that  we  may 
have  400,000  or  more.  If  necessary.  By 
way  of  comparison  I  note  that  at  the 
peak  of  the  conflict  in  Korea  we  had 
327,000  men  there.  Our  expenditures  for 
Vietnam  are  at  the  rate  of  $2Va  billion 
a  year  and  climbing  steadily.  With  these 
facts,  I  flnd  very  little  comfort  or  logic 
in  the  argument  which  alleges  that  the 
United  states  should  not  be  in  Vietnam 
for  political  reasons,  military  reasons, 
moral  and  humanitarian  reasons,  or  that 
the  United  States  is  there  Illegally;  or 
that  the  United  States  should  not  be 
there  because  this  is  a  Vietnamese  prob- 
lem; an  Asian  problem;  a  problem  for 
the  United  Nations;  or  a  problem  of 
someone  else. 

Another  blunt  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  South  Vietnam 
is  and  has  been  fighting  for  Its  life 
against  a  brutal  campaign  of  terror  and 
armed  attack  inspired,  directed,  sup- 
plied, and  controlled  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  Hanoi.  Vietcong,  National 
Liberation  Front,  or  any  other  group  of 
alleged  or  real  indigenous  dissent  to  the 
contrary,  the  fact  remains  that  there  Is 
a  determined  aggressive  and  violent  cam- 
paign to  take  over  the  government  and 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  General 
Giap,  leader  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  recently  said : 

If  the  special  warfare  that  the  tJ.8.  im- 
perialists are  testing  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
overcome,  then  It  can  be  defeated  everywhere 
In  the  world. 

In  other  words,  if  the  United  States 
wins  in  Vietnam,  we  will  have  effectively 
destroyed  the  new  technique  of  aggres- 
sion, the  so-called  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration. Vietnam  therefore  is  a  big  test 
of  the  CcMnmunist  strategy  of  aggression. 

The  United  States  has  in  vain  sought 
to  substitute  words  for  bullets..  We  have 
talked  to  every  nation  in  the  world;  we 
have  gone  to  the  United  Nations;  we 
have  temporarily  ceased  bombings;  we 
have  made  it  clear  that  we  do  not  In- 
tend to  use  more  force  than  is  necessary ; 
and  yet — we  have  had  no  favorable  re- 
sponse from  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  the  Vietcong,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, the  Red  Chinese,  or  anybody  else. 
The  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
had  no  response  is  that  the  enemy  thinks 
that  the  United  States  and  its  allies  will 
tire  of  this  fight  and  that  they,  the  en- 
emy, therefore  can  win  It. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  fall  or 
unilaterally  pull  out  of  South  Vietnam 
without  dire  consequences. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  fight- 
ing for  self-determination,  a  principle 
we  strongly  believe  In.  Therefore,  the 
South  Vietnamese  ought  to  have  that 
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right  without  any  Infringement  or  Inter- 
ference by  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
Red  Chinese,  or  anybody  elae. 

By  our  action  here  today  we  will  make 
it  clear  to  the  world  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  support  our  strong  military 
help  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
resist  subversion  and  foreign  military 
intervention  plotted,  directed,  and  sup- 
plied from  the  north;  and  make  sure 
that  the  Communist  doctrines  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration will  not  succeed  against  the  de- 
termined people  with  firm  allies. 

We  seek  an  «id  of  the  war  by  nego- 
tiation or  other  honorable  means  not  in 
conflict  with  our  obligations.  I  support 
our  eBoris  to  do  so.  I  also  support  the 
pi^TMMe  of  moving  on  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible with  the  more  constructive  task  of 
laying  fotmdatlons  for  a  better  future 
for  all  the  people  of  southeast  Asia. 

But  our  flghting  men  know  why  they 
are  flghting  in  South  Vietnam  tuid  they 
need  our  support.  U.S.  Army  Capt. 
James  SpruiU,  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam 
Just  last  April,  recorded  his  own  convic- 
tion on  Vietnam  in  simple  and  eloquent 
words  In  one  of  his  letters.  I  quote  a 
passage: 

Above  all,  tills  la  a  war  of  mind  and  spirit. 
And  It  la  a  war  which  can  b«  won  no  matter 
what  present  clrcumatances  are.  For  ua  to 
despcUr  would  be  a  great  victory  for  the  en- 
emy. We  must  stand  strong  and  unafraid 
and  give  heart  to  an  embattled  and  confused 
people.  This  cannot  be  done  If  America 
loses  heart.  At  the  moment  my  heart  Is  big 
enough  to  sustain  those  around  me.  Please 
don't  let  them  back  where  you  are  sell  me 
down  the  river  with  talk  of  despair  and  de- 
feat. Talk  Instead  of  steadfastness,  loyalty, 
and  victory — for  we  must  and  we  can  win 
here.  There  U  no  backing  out  of  Vietnam, 
for  It  wUl  follow  us  everywhere  we  go.  We 
have  drawn  th«  line  here  and  the  America 
we  all  know  and  love  best  Is  not  one  to  back 
away. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  vital  Presidential  request, 
because  the  United  States  must  perse- 
vere. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  announced 
as  for  the  $4.8  billion  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  Vietnam,  although  I  have 
opposed  and  will  continue  to  oppose  the 
policies  that  have  made  this  appropria- 
tion necessary.  I  support  the  appropria- 
tion because  our  men  in  Vietnam  are  the 
victims  of  that  policy  and  they  must  have 
the  support  they  need. 

I  believe  that  the  President  sincerely 
wants  peace,  but  I  also  believe  that  peace 
Is  unattainable  unless  the  assumptions 
upon  which  our  current  Far  Eastern 
policy  Is  based  are  drastically  changed. 
Specifically,  if  we  continue  to  treat  every 
Chinese  move  as  a  major  threat  to  world 
peace,  our  panic  policies  will  serve  to 
translate  that  potential  into  action  which 
will  endanger  not  only  Asia,  but  the  en- 
tire world. 

There  is  evidence  that  China,  despite 
her  bellicose  statements  and  her  harsh 
and  cruel  Internal  life,  is  cautious  In  deed 
If  not  in  word.  It  Is  clear  that  she  has 
a  paranoid  fear  c^  being  attacked  and 
thla  fear  can  only  be  intensified  by  U.S. 
«ffortfl  to  encircle  China.  The  Chinese 
have  developed  a  nuclear  capability  that 


may  soon  be  operational  Therefore. 
China  must  begin  to  share — along  with 
the  other  great  powers — the  responsibil- 
ity of  keeping  the  peace  and  protecting 
the  IntecTity  of  other  nations. 

Our  success  in  containing  Russian  ex- 
pansion since  World  War  n  is  InsufQcient 
argument  for  applying  exactly  the  same 
policy  in  Asia.  We  have  forgotten  that 
that  policy  of  containment  was  estab- 
lished among  nations  sharing  our  tradi- 
tions and  values,  who  had  sufficient 
wealth  and  wisdom  to  maintain  their 
own  independence,  and  who  had  a  demo- 
cratic foundation  to  sustain  the  ideals 
that  we  were  defending.  But  we  cannot 
defend  freedom  and  democracy  in  south- 
east Asia  the  same  way  we  did  in  Europe 
precisely  because  Asia  is  not  Europe. 
Much  of  southeast  Asia  is  antl -Chinese; 
but,  because  of  its  immediate  colonialist 
background,  it  is  also  anti-Western — 
perhaps  more  so. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia  do  not  yet  have  the  institutions, 
the  training,  or  the  leadership  to  make 
Western  democracy  work — no  matter 
how  much  we  insist  and  no  matter  how 
much  we  help.  But,  they  do  not  want  to 
be  pawns  in  a  forever  shifting  cold  war. 
They  want  more  than  anything  else  to  be 
left  alone — left  alone  by  the  Chinese  and, 
more  importantly,  by  us.  They  want  no 
entangling  alliance,  no  binding  treaties, 
and,  no  depreciation  of  their  already 
meager  resources  through  war. 

It  would  appear  that  a  sound  Asia  ptoli- 
cy  would  be  to  foster  the  neutrality  of 
southeast  Asia  and  do  all  we  can  to  help 
bring  China  into  the  community  of  na- 
tions so  that  her  fears  of  the  West,  and 
of  the  United  States  particularly,  could 
be  brought  to  the  level  of  rational  dis- 
cussion. 

This  cannot  be  done  so  long  as  we  are 
forcing  her  hand  through  attempting  to 
beat  North  Vietnam  into  diplomatic  sub- 
mission. This  can  only  be  done  through 
the  relaxation  of  tensions  in  southeast 
Asia,  through  a  negotiated  settlement  in 
South  Vietnam  and  through  the  peaceful 
and  faithful  implementation  of  such  a 
settlement. 

We  must,  I  believe,  be  ready  to  sit  with 
the  Vietcong  at  the  conference  table  and 
to  allow  them  participation  in  the  future 
political  life  of  South  Vietnam.  And  we 
must  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
lest  we  draw  in  China  and  destroy  hope 
for  peace  in  that  region  of  the  world. 

I  imnounce  myself  as  for  this  measure 
because  I  do  not  want  to  see  our  boys  die 
in  the  wrong  war,  at  the  wrong  time,  in 
the  wrong  place  for  lack  of  domestic 
support,  ^ut  I  would  hope  that  our  ef- 
forts for  piace  in  southeast  Asia  would 
be  intensified  to  end  not  only  that  war 
but  also  the  threat  of  world  war  m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 

HUBERT]. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  now  to  discuss  the  Army's 
fiscal  year  1966  supplemental  program 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  for  which  au- 
thorization is  requested  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  412b,  Public  Law  88- 
149,  as  amended. 


This  program  has  as  its  principal  ob- 
jective the  availability  of  military  hard- 
ware to  equip  the  Army.  Because  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Army's  operations  In 
Vietnam  during  the  past  year,  equipment 
shortfalls  will  occur  unless  procurement 
actions  are  continued  in  several  com- 
modity areas. 

The  supplemental  request  reflects 
Army  plans  to  make  heavy  current-year 
investments,  especially  in  long  leadtime 
items,  to  sustain  our  buildup  in  south- 
east Asia,  to  permit  orderly  expansion  of 
the  Army  to  authorized  force  levels,  and 
to  replenish  inventories  reduced  by  draw- 
downs resulting  from  increased  combat 
consumption  or  new  unit  activations. 

Authorization  is  requested,  under  the 
flscal  year  1966  PEMA,  supplemental 
budget  submission,  for  $825.6  million  for 
aircraft  and  aircraft  spares  and  repair 
parts;  $64.0  million  for  missiles  aiul  mis- 
sile spares  and  repair  parts,  and  $75.8 
million  for  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  tracked  combat 
vehicles  have  been  included  as  a  separate 
budget  activity,  and  the  first  time  for 
which  special  congressional  authoriza- 
tion has  been  required. 

ATRCRMT 

The  budget  figure  of  $825.6  million  for 
aircraft  and  aircraft  spares  and  repair 
parts  represents  approximately  34  per- 
cent— slightly  more  than  one-third — of 
the  total  PEMA  request  of  $2,465  million. 
The  aircraft  category  is  second  only  to 
the  ammunition  category  in  projected 
dollar  outlay,  and  reflects  the  continued 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  Army  aircraft 
in  support  of  both  combat  and  logistical 
operations  in  Vietnam. 

Funds  budgeted  under  the  fiscal  year 
1966  supplemental  estimate  will  permit 
inventory  add-ons  to  aircraft  which  are 
urgently  needed  to  enhance  combat  ca- 
pabilities in  Vietnam,  assist  in  meeting 
deployment  schedules,  and  pay  back, 
with  preferred  items,  drawdowns  from 
reserve  assets. 

Additional  buys  of  the  CH-47A  cargo 
transport  helicopter — Chinook — and 
UH-IB/D  tacUcal  utility  heUcopter— 
Iroquois — are  projected.  These  are 
the  workhorses  of  Army  air  o(>erations 
in  Vietnam.  The  Army  also  plans  to  fi- 
nance the  initial  PEMA  procurement  of 
the  CH-54A  heavy  lift  helicopter— Ply- 
ing Crane — and  to  expedite  procure- 
ment of  the  OH-6A  observation  helicop- 
ter— Pawnee — to  replace  several  mar- 
ginally adequate  aircraft  types  cur- 
rently in  use  in  Vietnam.  Additional 
procurements  of  helicopter  trainers  and 
fixed-wing  surveillance  aircraft  are  also 
envisioned. 

Other  costs  relate  to  the  modification 
or  retix>fit  of  in-service  aircraft,  $16.6 
million;  ground  and  support  equipment, 
$13  million;  component  improvement, 
$2  1  million;  production  base  support, 
$2  2  million,  and  first  destination  trans- 
portation, $0.2  million.  Included  is 
$220.9  million  for  accelerated  require- 
ments of  aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts. 


The  $64  million  estimate  for  missiles 
and  missile  spares  and  repair  parts  rep- 
resents 2.6  percent  of  the  toUl  PEMA 
submission.  The  projected  funding  Is 
to  cover  costs  of  r^>lacing  Hawk  air  de- 
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fense  equipment  connected  with  south- 
east Asia  deployments  and  for  providing 
similar  equipment  to  support  new  unit 
activati(ms.  No  new  missiles  are  in- 
cluded. The  estimate  for  missile  spares 
and  repair  parts  is  $28,5  million. 

TKACKB)    COMBAT   VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles  the  sup- 
plemental request  copaprlses  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  of  the  overall  PEMA 
total.  Estimated  costs,  In  almost  all 
cases,  are  related  to  th«  replacement  of 
combat  losses  or  the  equipping  of  new 
units.  Approximately  $22.8  million  Is 
projected  for  add-ons  of  self-propelled 
artillery  and  mortar  carriers,  to  include 
the  155  millimeter  medium  howitzer, 
M109;  the  8-Inch  heavy  howitzer;  MHO; 
the  175  millimeter  field  artillery  gun, 
M107,  and  the  81  and  107  millimeter 
mortar  carriers,  M125A1  and  M106A1. 
Some  $9  million  is  indulged  for  additional 
buys  of  the  fuU-trackJed  cargo  carrier, 
M548;  the  command  post  carrier, 
M577A1,  and  the  light  armored  recov- 
ery vehicle,  M578.  A  total  of  $44  million 
is  also  budgeted  for  repair  parts  and 
support  materiel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sutjtwrt  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
Army's  fiscal  year  66  supplemental  re- 
quest for  missiles,  aircraft,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles  be  approved  and  I  rec- 
ommend Its  favorable  consideration  by 
this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  this  legislation  and 
Its  implications  of  backing  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  efforts  to  bring  about  world 
peace  in  our  time  and  security  and  free- 
dom throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Wll  is  a  carefully 
drafted  piece  of  legislation  and  should 
have  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
Congress.  It  will  provide  the  tools  now 
necessary  to  pursue  otu-  objectives  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  am  happy  to  support 
the  President  and  the  taxwps  100  percent 
In  this  noble  effort  to  preserve  freedom 
and  stop  aggression,     i 

Our  President  has  siUd: 

To  know  war  is  to  know  ihat  there  Is  still 
madness  m  this  world. 

The  truth  of  this  is  bqrne  out  in  South 
Vietnam.  There  we  aire  vigorously  re- 
sponding to  the  requests  of  the  local 
government  to  assist  la  preserving  the 
independence  of  that  tiny  nation. 

In  so  doing  we  are  upholding  the  non- 
aggression  and  freedohi-seeking  objec- 
tives of  the  southeast  Asia  collective 
defense  treaty,  approvlod  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  our  Senate,  82  to  1.  We 
are  also  following  the  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved resolution  of  the  entire  Congress 
in  support  of  our  national  efforts  there, 
allowing  "the  use  of  armed  force"  to 
assist  South  Vietnam  upon  its  request 
for  "assistance  in  defense  of  Its  free- 
dom." 

Yet  the  whole  matter  eould  come  to  an 
end  and  bloodshed  eoukl  cease  and  the 
avowed  objectives  of  most  of  mankind 
could  be  achieved  if— as  President  John- 
son suggested  In  his  latest  state  of  the 


Union  speech — everyone  would  "stand  by 
the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  and 
1962."    Wc  are  willing  to  do  so. 

These  agreements  are  certainly  reason- 
able, providing  as  they  do  for  free  elec- 
tions and  local  self-determination.  If 
in  fact  North  Vietnam  and  the  commu- 
nist world  have  confidence  in  the  popu- 
larity of  their  cause,  their  aggressions 
in  South  Vietnam  should  come  to  an 
immediate  halt;  and  we  could  proceed 
together  to  bolster  up  the  local  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  with  free  elec- 
tions and  assured  independence. 

Our  own  Government  has  sent, 
throughout  the  world,  topflight  repre- 
sentatives seeking  to  find  some  channel 
to  bring  peace  while  preserving  the  in- 
dependence of  South  Vietnam  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  accords  of  Geneva. 

It  is  appalling  that  thousands  of  per- 
sons are  losing  their  lives  and  billions 
of  dollars  are  being  expended  In  the 
machinations  of  war,  when  these  lives 
and  these  treasures — both  of  life  and 
of  materials — could  be  much  better  spent 
in  the  forward  progress  of  mankind. 

These  thoughts  all  imderline  the 
statement  of  the  President: 

To  know  war  U  to  know  that  there  is  atlU 
madness  In   this  world. 

Nevertheless  the  responsibilities  are 
on  our  shoulders  at  this  time  and  we 
must  fulfill  them  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  as  disagreeable  and  as  tragic  as 
they  may  appear  from  time  to  time. 

When  I  spoke  in  Jacksonville  on 
May  30,  1964,  Memorial  Day  of  that  year, 
I  said  something  about  the  Vietnam  War 
which  I  think  is  appropriate  to  repeat 
at  this  time.    I  said: 

Under  these  circumstances  we,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  should  be  careful  that  partisan 
poUtlcal  considerations  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  decisions  that  must  be  made,  and 
we  should  be  In  constant  prayer  that  what- 
ever decisions  are  made  are  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  of  mankind  gen- 
erally. 

As  I  conclude  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  give  you  an  analogy  which  seems  fit- 
ting: in  the  world  of  business,  no  busi- 
nessman would  put  great  responsibilities 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  office  boy.  He 
would  not  send  that  Inexperienced  lad 
to  conclude  some  Important  contract 
transactions  or  any  other  deed  of  large 
proportions.  In  the  troubled  times  of 
1966,  It  is  true  that  our  country  has  these 
grave  responsibilities  of  which  we  alLare 
soberly  thinking  today. 

But  if  we  believe,  as  I  am  sure  we  all 
do,  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  he 
surely  would  not  be  giving  us,  in  these 
times,  these  responsibilities  unless  he 
thought  that  we  were  indeed  capable  of 
fulfilling  them. 

So.  although  our  tasks  may  be  hard 
and  the  sacrifices  great,  I  share  with 
you  the  hope  that  we  will  each  here  today 
take  courage  and  rededicate  ourselves 
not  only  to  our  beloved  Nation,  but  to  the 
highest  of  human  principles:  sharing  as 
we  must  these  great  responsibilities 
called  forth  by  the  challenging  times  in 
which  we  live. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  StkattonI. 


CXII- 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
support  this  bill  and  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  with  full  provision  for  all  recog- 
nized needs  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  south- 
east Asia. 

The  flght  being  waged  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  fight  for  freedom.  In  the  long 
run,  it  Is  also  a  flght  for  peace,  for  no 
real  peace  will  be  possible  for  men  any- 
where unless  the  forces  of  aggression  are 
stopped  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  action  by  the 
Congress  that  would  do  more  to  encour- 
age aggression,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
than  the  defeat  of  this  measure.  The 
evidence  that  Congress  was  not  prepared 
to  back  its  Armed  Forces  with  the  sup- 
plies and  equipment  needed  to  carry  out 
our  policies — which  deteat  of  this  bill 
would  mean  to  the  world — would  imder- 
mine  the  faith  of  every  friend  and  ally 
we  have.  It  would  also  encourage  tlie 
enemies  of  freedom  to  embark  on  new 
conquests  and  invasions  all  over  the 
world. 

On  the  other  hand,  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  will  demonstrate  our 
determination  to  do  all  that  is  necessary 
to  back  our  men  and  to  provide  them 
with  what  they  need  to  do  their  difficult 
and  dangerous  duty  In  Vietnam. 

I  hope  and  trust  the  bill  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  It  is  a  simple 
bill.  It  simply  represents  a  recognition 
of  the  requests  of  our  flghting  services 
for  what  they  need  to  do  the  job  to  which 
our  servicemen  are  presently  committed 
in  Vietnam.  And  I  think  we  have  no 
alternative  in  this  body  except  to  support 
this  legislation. 

I  have  been  a  little  concerned  by  those 
Members  of  this  House  and  of  the  other 
body  who  have  suggested  that  one  can 
support  this  bill  today  without  support- 
ing the  policy  of  our  Government.  That, 
to  me,  is  nonsense,  self-delusion.  What 
is  Congress  supposed  to  do  in  a  flghting 
situation  anyway? 

We  do  not  make  decisions  on  strategy. 
We  do  not  consult  with  the  commanders 
in  the  fleld  at  every  point.  Rather  we 
pass  authorization  bills,  like  this  one. 
We  pass  appropriation  bills.  That  is 
what  we  have  done  before  with  regard 
to  Vietnam,  and  that  Is  what  we  are 
doing  again  today.  Obviously  we  are 
supporting  the  policy  of  our  Government 
in  this  legislation,  a  policy  of  resisting 
the  spread  of  communism  in  southeast 
Asia  and  thereby  proving  to  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  that  aggression  does 
not  pay. 

I  would  submit,  lAi.  Chairman,  that  it 
just  is  not  possible  to  have  it  both  ways: 
either  you  support  that  policy  of  our 
Government  or  else  you  are  against  it. 
And  your  vote  today  registers  your  posi- 
tion on  that  vital  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  facing 
today  In  South  Vietnam  represents  in  my 
Judgment  a  very  serious  test.  Indeed  an 
acid  test,  in  our  history  as  a  government. 
As    the    majority    leader    indicated    a 
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moment  ago,  It  1«  a  showdown  test  of  our 
ability  as  a  democracy  to  survive  the 
continuing  challenge  of  communism. 

People  in  Communist  coim  tries  have 
said  that  we  are  paper  tigers — not  be- 
cause they  do  not  recognize  that  we  have 
bigger  bombs  or  greater  carriers  or  more 
planes  than  do  the  enemy  countries,  but 
because  they  are  convinced  that  when 
the  chips  are  down,  we  in  America  just 
do  not  have  the  courage  to  see  things 
through. 

It  Is  about  time  that  we  recognize  that, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  are  In  a 
fighting  war  in  Vietnam  and  that  we 
must  give  to  o\ir  fighting  forces  and  to 
the  administration,  which  has  been  pur- 
suing a  policy  backed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing votes  of  this  Congress  and  the  people, 
the  support  that  they  deserve  and  shoiild 
have. 

Debate  is  a  good  thing  in  a  democracy. 
But  even  In  a  democracy  there  must 
come  a  time  when  debate  ends  and  when 
we  get  behind  the  decision  that  has  been 
taken  and  back  up  our  men  on  the  fight- 
ing fronts.  That  is  what  this  bill  does, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  what  the  com- 
panion appropriation  bill  will  do  when 
It,  too,  comes  to  this  floor. 

The  time  has  come  now  for  us  to  put 
an  end  to  further  harassment  of  our  Viet- 
nam policy,  to  these  attacks  on  our 
policy,  these  proposals  which  seem  to 
come  forward  every  day  or  so,  of  some 
new  concessions  that  somebody  thinks  we 
ought  to  make  to  the  Communists  to 
somehow  lure  them  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

This  Is  a  time  now  for  national  unity. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  It  was  President 
Kennedy  who  describe  the  Communist 
method  of  negotiation  by  sajring,  "What 
Is  mine  is  mine,  and  what  is  yours  is 
negotiable." 

That's  what  the  Commimlsts  are  trying 
to  do  in  Vietnam.  That  Is  what  our 
forces  out  there  are  trytag  to  prevent. 
Let  us  support  them,  not  add  to  their 
burdens  and  problems. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  have  a  little  confidence  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  to  have  a  little  imlty  in  support 
of  our  policy.  As  President  Johnson 
Indicated  in  the  White  House  briefing 
the  other  day,  no  politician  ever  gets 
elected  by  constantly  predicting  his  own 
defeat.  The  question  in  Vietnam  Is 
whether  we  can  prove  to  the  Communists 
and  to  the  world  our  determination,  our 
patience,  and  our  fortitude  under  pres- 
sure. Let  us  put  an  end  to  these  doubts 
and  fears  that  undermine  our  will  and 
our  resolution,  and  let  this  House  Join 
now  In  an  overwhelming  expression  of 
confidence  In  our  policy  and  confidence 
In  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Chamberlain!. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12889  and  say 
to  tcy  colleagues  that  this  bill  should  not 
only  pass,  but  It  should  pass  with  an 
overwhelming  vote.  This  would  serve 
notice  on  the  world  that  when  it  comes 
to  supporting  our  servicemen,  who  are 
defending  freedom  wherever  challenged, 
that  the  American  people  are  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  provide  whatever  they 


may  need  to  carry  out  their  missions. 
This  legislation  was  approved  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  the  ac- 
companying report  states,  "solely  in  or- 
der to  achieve  more  rapid  procurement 
of  replacements  of  articles  consumed, 
and  to  provide  proper  equipment  for  a 
larger  force  in  a  shorter  period  of  time." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
reservations  expressed  by  the  committee 
on  page  3  of  the  report  regarding  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation.  I  cannot 
but  have  the  feeling — which  you  will  note 
from  the  report  is  shared  by  most  mem- 
bers of  our  committee — that  many  of  the 
Items  involved  In  this  legislation  may 
simply  have  been  removed  from  the  regu- 
lar 1967  authorization  to  this  supple- 
mental 1966  authorization  without  any 
real  program  for  acceleration.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  the  actual  need  for  this 
legislation  has  been  suCQciently  estab- 
lished and  that  the  procurement  of 
essential  Items  will,  in  fact,  be  appre- 
ciably accelerated  by  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  today. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  refer 
my  colleagues  to  the  language  of  the 
report  on  page  3  wherein  It  Is  stated 
that: 

Testimony  on  thla  subject  was  Indecisive 
and  the  committee  baa  not  yet  been  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  definitive  data  to  pin- 
point the  exact  degree  ot  real  acceleration, 
or  to  determine  the  amounts  Involved  In  the 
proposed  legislation  which  could  safely  and 
should  properly  be  deferred  until  the  regular 
1967  authorization. 

So,  as  you  read  this  report,  which  I 
remind  you  again  was  a  imanimous  re- 
port, it  Is  certainly  not  unfair  to  conclude 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
failed  to  sustain  the  burden  of  proof 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  this 
supplemental  authorization  and  that, 
being  realistic,  we  are  participating  in 
a  substantial  bookkeeping  exercise  that 
obviously  offers  little  military  advantage. 

In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
to  infer  that  what  has  been  asked  for  in 
support  of  our  troops  will  not  be  needed 
within  the  time  frame  of  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1967  which  will  be  before  the 
House  for  approval  within  the  next  few 
months.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  my  support  for  this  bill. 
But  as  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
I  nonetheless  feel  that  by  our  actions 
today  we  should  let  our  voices  be  heard 
loud  and  clear  so  all  may  know  that  we 
are  going  to  provide  our  troops  in  the 
field  with  whatever  they  may  need  in 
supporting  the  interests  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  determination  to  resist 
communistic  aggression  at  this  crucial 
hour. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  use  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
make  two  other  points.  While  they  may 
not  be  directly  related  to  the  legislation 
before  us,  they  certainly  have  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

My  second  point  is  simply  this:  Our 
concern  today  in  seeking  to  provide  all 
the  supplies  necessary  to  our  troops 
should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without 
drawing  attention  to  the  similar  prob- 
lems confronting  our  enemy.     Ho  Chi 


Mlnh  is  dedicated  to  a  policy  of  total 
victory.  Anything  that  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime needs  and  Is  denied  carmot  help 
but  put  roadblocks  In  their  path  to  the 
south.  The  traffic  of  free  world  ships 
into  North  Vietnamese  ports,  regardless 
as  to  whether  their  cargoes  are  Com- 
munist or  free  world,  strategic  or  non- 
strategic,  simply  must  be  stopped.  Our 
governmental  policy  has  clearly  been  too 
tolerant  of  this  free  world  assistance  to 
our  enemy.  The  administration's  In- 
difference has  created  a  leadership  vac- 
uum which  the  maritme  unions  have  re- 
cently sought  to  fill  through  Independent 
action  because  of  this  apparent  tacit 
abdication  of  this  aspect  of  foreign  pol- 
icy to  private  effort.  Bills  exist  in  Con- 
gress which  would  do  what  the  maritime 
unions  seek  to  accomplish,  but  the  ad- 
ministration has  shown  only  a  negative 
interest.  Regardless  of  official  efforts  to 
depreciate  the  Importance  of  this  trade, 
I  simply  cannot  comprehend  how  the  tol- 
erance of  even  one  free  world  ship  in 
the  harbor  of  Haiphong  can  be  Justified. 
Now,  in  January  of  this  year  there  was, 
in  fact,  a  decided  increase  in  this  tiafiQc 
over  the  previous  month.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  publicly  admits  that 
there  were  three  British,  one  Cypriot, 
and  three  Greek  vessels  in  North  Viet- 
nam. While  again  the  classified  report 
indicates  that  the  true  figure  is  well 
over  double  that — well  over  double  it, 
I  tell  you — and  that  is  what  we  are  not 
being  told — actually  the  secret  reports 
given  to  me  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense show  that  free  world  arrivals  In 
North  Vietnam  In  January  are  actually 
more  than  in  any  month  since  last  July. 
I  will  say  that  again.  Free  world  ar- 
rivals In  January  in  North  Vietnam  were 
more  than  during  any  month  since  last 
July. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  we 
cannot  say  that  we  have  provided  our 
fighting  men  with  the  supplies  they  need 
without  looking  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  without  having  done  everything 
that  we  can  to  interdict  the  enemies' 
lines  of  supply. 

We  should  close  every  possible  valve 
In  their  lines  of  supply  and  the  higher  up 
In  the  pipeline  the  better  It  will  serve  our 
Interests.  That  Is  why  I  say  that  we 
should  make  sure  that  nothing  destined 
for  North  Vietnam  is  ever  loaded  aboard 
a  free  world  ship. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  third  point 
focuses  not  upon  military  hardware 
needs  but,  rather,  upon  that  which  this 
hardware  seeks  to  acc(»npllsh. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  struggle  in  South 
Vietnam  is  essentially  no  different  from 
that  encountered  In  many  other  places 
In  the  world,  where  we  are  confronted 
with  communistic  aggression  and  sub- 
version. It  is  simply  nothing  but  a 
struggle  for  the  minds  of  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  presence  In 
South  Vietnam,  to  be  successful  in  less- 
ening the  spread  of  communism,  must 
win  the  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  by  convincing  them  that  we  share 
a  common  cause,  and  that  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  help  them 
achieve  security  and  to  establish  a  better 
way  of  life. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  effort  can  only  be 
successful  If  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
fully  and  accurately  inf <Mtned  about  the 
problems  which  we  are  facing  Jointly, 
and  what  is  being  done  to  solve  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  early  last  summer 
General  Westmoreland  made  it  clear  to 
our  special  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  was  sent 
to  South  Vietnam  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  fMr. 
Rivers],  that  in  his  judgment  television 
offered  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  help 
unify  a  country  where  communication  is 
extremely  dlflicult,  if  not  totally  non- 
existent. With  proper  encouragement, 
this  project  was  finally  apt^roved.  I  have 
followed  its  progress  closely.  WhUe  I  am 
apprised  of  some  initial  teclinical  diffi- 
culties, I  am  informed  tlMit  It  is  now  op- 
erational and  performing  well  since  its 
Inauguiation  in  early  PeUuary,  and  that 
there  are  airborne  transmitters  beaming 
daily  television  signals  to  the  Saigon 

area.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  privileged  to  see 


these  flying  TV  statlorU  as  they  were 
being  assembled  right  here  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  at  the  Anttrews  Air  Force 
Base.  I  talked  to  the  officers  and  men 
that  were  actually  Installing  the  equip- 
ment. I  saw  what  went  into  these  planes. 
It  was  the  biggest  scavehger  hunt  I  have 
ever  heard  of — spare  P4rts  and  obsolete 
equipment  were  sought  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  and  if  tihey  could  not  be 
found,  makeshift  parts  were  fabricated 
on  the  spot. 

I  was  even  told  that  some  essential 
components  were  found  on  the  local 
shelves  of  the  Sears  &!  Roebuck  stores. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hav9  never  witnessed 
a  greater  dedication  t^n  that  of  the 
crews  who  worked  24  h<)iirs  a  day.  really 
around  the  clock,  in  otfler  to  get  these 
planes  operational  an(|l  send  them  on 
their  mission.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  jthis  past  week  I 
had  an  opportunity  tb  talk  with  the 
Vice  President,  following  our  White 
House  briefing— that  was  last  Thursday 
morning— and  I  asked  him  how  this 
television  project  was  getting  along  and 
whether  or  not  he  ha^  heard  anything 
about  It  while  he  was  In  Saigon.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  myi  colleagues  of  the 
House  that  he  was  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  great  potential  of  this  pro- 
gram. He  concurred  in  the  need  for  Its 
expansion  just  as  ftist  as  possible. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  today 
that  if  this  program  IS  a  good  program 
and  if  it  can  perform  a  vital  function  In 
helping  to  convince  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  of  our  determination  to  help 
them  resist  a  ruthless  advance  of  com- 
munism in  their  homeland,  it  is  time  we 
got  to  work  here  procuring  the  proper 
equipment  with  whlcli  to  do  this  Job, 
rather  than  sending  them  womout,  dis- 
carded, obsolete  equipment  held  togeth- 
er with  coathangers.  baling  wire,  paper 
clips,  and  scotch  tape. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  havp  heard  rumors  to 
the  effect  that  there  lare  requests  now 
pending  for  new  and  better  equipment. 


including  more  s\iitable  aircraft  for  this 
job,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  learn  more  of 
the  details  as  to  what  will  be  required, 
I  am  going  to  do  wl"tat  I  can  to  get  it 
and  get  it  quick,  and  get  It  to  South  Viet- 
nam. I  urge  your  help  In  providing 
whatever  may  he  needed  In  order  to  real- 
ize fully  this  dramatic  potential  of  tele- 
vision in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  pending 
before  us  calls  for  the  authorization  of 
$4.8  billion.  The  total  of  the  President's 
recent  supplemental  request  was  $12.3 
billion.  These  are  only  supplemental 
funds.  No  one  knows  how  much  we 
have  spent  In  the  past,  and  certainly  all 
of  us  are  ceitain  that  much  more  is  going 
to  be  required  in  the  future.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  original  program,  this  tele- 
vision program,  in  South  Vietnam  called 
for  the  expenditure  of  $1.4  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding  to  me  this  addi- 
tional time. 

The  original  program  to  provide  this 
television  network  in  South  Vietnam 
called  for  only  $1.4  million,  to  provide  a 
network  throughout  the  country  that 
would  reach  from  80  percent  to  90  per- 
cent of  its  inhabitants,  and  that  this 
could  be  accomplished  within  a  year. 
When  we  are  talking  about  a  $12  billion 
supplemental  «tf)propriation.  I  say  $1.4 
million  is  a  modest  sum.  The  Govern- 
ment could  afford  it  as  much  as  the  Gov- 
ernment could  afford  my  taking  a  sip  of 
water  from  this  glass. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  provide  the 
hardware  and  equipment  that  will  be 
needed  for  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
let  us  be  bold  to  also  think  in  terms  of 
\ising  one  of  our  greatest  assets,  one  we 
have  not  used  heretofore  to  the  fullest. 
You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  so 
much  about  bold  and  imaginative  pro- 
grams.   But   when   we   come   up   with 
something  truly  bold  and  imaginative  we 
put  it  together  with  obsolete  equipment. 
Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  convince  the 
South  Vietnamese  of  our  good  intentions 
especially  when  we  have  a  program  that 
can  serve  our  purpose  and  be  expanded 
without  bloodshed.     Now  bear  that  In 
mind.    We  are  not  going  to  try  to  kill 
people  with  television.    Why  do  we  have 
to  appropriate  all  this  money  and  send 
our  boys  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
crawling  through  the  Jungle  and  wreak- 
ing desti-uction  on  the  countryside  Just 
to  convince  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple that  we  mean  business  when  no  na- 
tion in  the  world  can  claim  the  abilities 
we  have  achieved  with  television? 

By  way  of  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  add  that  the  occasion  of 
this  bill  is  a  time  for  unity  and  not  a 
time  for  dissension.  The  debate  in 
recent  weeks  over  our  policy  in  Vietnam 
has  had  its  purpose  and  its  day  In  court. 
It  has  properly  served  to  get  a  lot  of 
thinking  out  in  the  open.  However,  the 
criticism  that  has  been  prompted,  I 
believe,  h«is  reached  the  point  of 
diminishing  return.  After  all  that  has 
been  said,  we  are  still  confronted  with 
the  stubborn  fact  that  there  is  no  real 


alternative  to  the  basic  premise  of  our 
present  policy.  We  do  not  intend  to 
abandon  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
and  our  own  long-range  Interests  to  the 
aggressive  demands  of  communism.  It 
is  timely  for  us  to  put  Ho  Chi  Minh  on 
notice  of  our  firm,  united  determination 
to  support  such  a  policy.  There  should 
be  no  other  Interpretation  as  to  the 
meaning  of  what  we  do  here  today. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  g«itleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Dow 
H.  ClausxhI. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  the  distingutehed  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Albert,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  all  presented  a  strong 
position  of  support.  The  committee 
members  have  passed  the  bill  imanl- 
mously. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Is  the  time  to 
project  an  image  of  disxmlty  to  our  free 
world  friends  or  our  enemies.  I  do  not 
believe  any  real  service  would  be  ren- 
dered by  not  providing  our  men  serving 
In  Vietnam  with  the  best  in  equipment 
to  carry  out  their  military  mission. 

The  debate  here  today  suggests  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  disenchanted  with  the 
inconsistent  and  sometimes  ambiguous 
reports  coming  out  of  Vietnam.  The 
American  people  have  expressed  an  In- 
creasing amount  of  doubt  about  our 
policies.  I  believe  this  attitude  arises 
because  the  people  do  not  feel  they  have 
been  told  the  entire  story.  I  further 
believe  the  American  people  will  back 
a  firm  policy  that  is  designed  to  win,  if 
they  are  told  the  complete  fswrta. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  we 
should  find  out  who  our  friends  really 
are  In  southeast  Asia  and  this  Includes 
our  allies  in  both  NATO  and  SEATO. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  sug- 
gests, the  shipping  in  and  out  of 
Haiphong  has  increased  appreciably  this 
year — this  is,  of  course,  understandable 
during  times  of  military  confiict.  But 
the  deplorable  fact  that  our  allies — our 
friends,  if  you  will,  are  among  those 
who  are  carrying  supplies  and  materiel 
for  the  support  of  our  enemies.  "Why 
cannot  we  be  equally  firm  with  these  so- 
called  friends  who  choose  to  make  a 
profit  from  both  sides  of  this  war?  To 
me.  this  borders  on  the  brink  of  inter- 
national treason.  Not  only  does  this 
problem  exist  in  Vietnam  but  they  con- 
tinue their  normal  trade  relations  with 
Cuba  and  other  puppet  countries  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  Sooner  or 
later  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  tough 
with  our  friends  and  ask  them  to  ap- 
propriately decide  which  side  of  the 
fence  they  are  really  on. 

I  sincerely  believe  President  Johnson's 
place  in  history  will  be  determined  by 
his  ablUty  to  strengthen  the  SEATO  al- 
liance to  bolster  their  ability  to  provide 
for  their  own  security  in  that  section  of 
the  world — thereby  mlnimirlng  the  num- 
ber of  American  boys  required  to  up- 
hold our  commitment  In  that  faraway 
section  of  the  world.  The  same  thing 
can  be  said  of  our  relationship  with  the 
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NATO  eofuntiies.   Heaven  forbid  the  day 
when  our  traditional  alliances  crumble. 

The  only  way  we  can  expect  to  retain 
the  respect  of  mankind  Is  through  a 
policy  of  firmness  and  fairness — be  it 
military,  economic,  or  political. 

Therefore,  I  support  this  bill  today, 
but  In  closing  I  would  like  to  admonish 
my  colleagues  to  continue  to  seek  other 
means  to  win  this  war.  We  can  and  must 
escalate  the  peace  offensive  throughout 
the  world  through  the  application  of  an 
economic,  political,  psychological,  tech- 
nological, and  humanitarian  offensive — 
employing  techniques  that  are  creative, 
bold,  and  Imaginative.  This  will  require 
a  broader  commitment  from  all  Amer- 
icans and  our  free  world  friends  as  we 
Jointly  uphold  our  firm  resolve  to  sustain 
freedom  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall]  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  well  stated,  this  bill  represents 
authorization  for  our  troops  of  all  the 
services  in  South  Vietnam.  I  rise  In 
support  of  it  because  I  think  the  way  it 
has  been  reviewed,  albeit  hastily  but  by 
line  item,  whether  in  areas  of  research 
and  development  or  in  procurement  of 
military  equipment,  tanks  and  missiles, 
or  whether  In  the  area  of  construction — 
indicates  the  proper  approach  to  all 
authorizations  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee. 

Many  of  us  are  extremely  proud  of  the 
logistical  support  that  is  being  rendered 
to  our  troops  there. 

A  vote  for  this  bill  Is  a  vote  for  con- 
tinued support  of  these  people  and  I 
would  like  to  assure  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  queried  our  distinguished 
chairman  that  medicine  is  again  making 
»  record  in  South  Vietnam  that  has  never 
been  made  before,  based  on  the  modern 
state  of  the  art,  to  the  point  where  we 
are  having  less  than  1  percent  of  deaths 
from  all  battle  casualties  that  reach  any 
kind  of  aid.  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
all  the  supplies  will  not  help  If  we  are 
handicapped  too  much  by  a  lack  of  will 
to  win  and  by  dissension  in  the  ranks 
back  home. 

We  have  i>erhap8  In  the  past  overex- 
tended ourselves  and  not  defended  our- 
selves to  the  maximum.  It  Is  poor  mili- 
tary policy  If  we  do  not  use  a  maximum 
offense  as  the  best  defense. 

Perhaps  Uiere  are  items  here  In  this 
supplemental  or  deficiency  bill  that  have 
been  moved  from  the  fiscal  year  1967  in- 
to the  supplemental  or  deflciency  author- 
ization in  many  areas.  But  tliere  Is  cer- 
tainly much  here  that  is  needed  imme- 
diately in  follow-on  and  long  leadtlme 
items,  and  your  committee  is  convinced 
this  is  the  most  apu-opriate  way  to  get 
the  materiel  into  ihe  hands  of  our 
troops.  Perhaps  there  is  much  here  that 
was  lopped  off  a  year  or  so  ago  by  a 
peimy  wise  and  pound  foolish  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  Bureau  of  tiie  Budget.  But 
now  the  equipment  is  needed  and  to  my 
mind  It  is  proper  and  not  further  debat- 
able, in  view  of  the  committee  hearings, 
report,  and  unanimous  action. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  too  long  a 
delay  In  the  proper  Interdiction  of  logis- 
tical supply  lines  of  the  North  Vietnam- 


ese but  now  it  is  time  to  get  on  with 
the  Job. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote  today  Is  not 
in  support  of  any  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  multiple  mistakes  or  lack  of 
State  Department  foreign  policy.  This 
is  a  vote  for  all  our  men  in  all  the  serv- 
ices In  southeast  Asia  on  a  basis  where 
we  have  undoubtecP  superiority,  in  the 
air  and  sea,  and  should  be  about  the 
Job  with  adequate  supplies. 

I  strongly  recommend  a  unanimous 
vote  in  favor  of  this  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  men  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Hicks]  whatever 
time  he  might  require. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  this  bill. 

My  ofSce  is  now  tabulating  the  returns 
from  a  questionnaire  I  sent  out  last 
month — 13,000  have  been  returned,  and 
they  are  still  arriving  in  large  niunbers. 
llie  questionnaire  has  a  good  deal  of 
blank  space,  which  the  respondents  have 
used  liberally  for  comments.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, these  comments,  as  well  as  answers 
to  the  questions  I  asked,  show  that  the 
people  of  my  district  overwhelmingly 
support  the  President's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. Therefore,  they  would  support 
this  blU  as  I  do. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  their 
concern  about  Vietnam  they  are  tremen- 
dously concerned  about  inflation.  I  con- 
fess that  I  too  am  worried  about  infla- 
tion, and  have  been  for  some  time.  The 
bill  before  us  is  a  supplemental  authori- 
zation bill.  Why  must  it  be  supple- 
mental? Because  we  did  not  properly 
evaluate  the  situation  last  year.  Now 
military  expenditures  are  rising  relent- 
lessly, while  unemployment  continues  its 
downward  trend,  and  unemployed  skilled 
labor  virtually  no  longer  exists.  All  of 
these  things  show  Inflationary  pressures, 
and  those  pressures  are  tremendous  now. 

We  must  not  ignore  the  Inflationary 
danger.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
take  half  measures  and  pretend  that  we 
are  facing  the  problem  squarely  with  all 
its  implications.  We  must  not  let  our- 
selves underestimate  the  danger  by  al- 
ways dealing  with  parts  but  never  with 
the  whole.  If  we  do,  we  will  continue  to 
have  supplemental  Instead  of  compre- 
hensive legislation. 

What  is  the  answer?  Because  infla- 
tion Is  caused  by  rising  demand,  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  curb  demand. 
Many  approaches  are  offered,  and  several 
of  them  together  seem  to  me  to  offer  the 
best  approach.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  already  raised  the  price  of 
money.  This  alone  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  However,  combined  with  other 
measures  it  can  help  to  restrain  invest- 
ment and  reduce  demand  in  that  way. 
We  must  also  look  to  decreased  Govern- 
ment spending  and  Increased  taxes. 

Nonmilitary  spending  must  be  cur- 
tailed where  It  is  possible  to  do  so  with- 
out Jeopardizing  what  is  best  in  our  Great 
Society  programs.  And  that  does  not 
mean  cutting  down  Impacted  areas 
school  aid,  or  school  milk,  and  hot 
lunches.  It  does  mean  that  we  must  re- 
double our   critical   scrutiny  of   every 


measure  for  the  expenditure  of  fimds  to 
be  sure  that  it  will  achieve  the  purpose 
as  economically  and  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  for  taxes,  last  week  I  voted  agalnstl 
the  tax  bill  the  purpose  of  which  was  talf 
raise  revenue  to  pay  for  Increased  spend- 
ing of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  voted  against 
it  not  because  I  think  we  do  not  need  a 
new  tax  measure  but  because  it  seemed  to 
me  a  pelliatlve  and  not  a  cure.  I  do  not 
oppose  the  withholding  changes,  and  I 
think  It  Is  sensible  to  graduate  the  with- 
holding rates  to  coincide  more  closely 
with  tax  rates.  And  since  it  is  true  that 
the  Government  needs  funds  now,  a 
speedup  In  collection  will  obviously  help 
in  the  short  run.  The  excise  tax  reim- 
position  does  bother  me  because  excise 
taxes  are  not  the  most  equitable  kind  of 
tax.  But  above  all,  I  consider  the  meas- 
ures in  that  bill  too  little  and  too  late. 

The  tax  which  was  not  even  discussed 
last  week  but  which  will  be  paid  regard- 
less of  the  tax  bill  approved  by  this  body, 
the  tax  which  is  the  most  discriminatory 
of  all,  Is  inflation. 

We  cannot  avoid  taxation  of  some 
kind.  The  question  then  is  whether  we 
should  tax  through  inflation.  Ignoring 
the  problem  and  letting  it  take  Its  course, 
or  face  the  problem  squarely  and  make 
the  decision  to  tax  in  an  orderly  and 
evenhanded  way.  I  think  the  choice 
is  clear.  Although  it  Is  never  popular 
to  raise  taxes,  we  will  have  to  do  so. 
But  we  must  do  so  In  a  meaningful  way, 
not  by  halfhearted  measures  which  lull 
us  into  thinking  we  have  met  the  need. 
The  sooner  we  recognize  this  fact  and 
move  to  act  the  better. 

If  we  do  not  take  well-planned  meas- 
ures soon,  then  we  will  surely  give  rein 
to  inflation.  By  so  doing  we  may  im- 
pose the  crudest  tax  of  all  on  those  least 
able  to  bear  the  burden,  on  the  elderly 
and  disabled  living  on  fixed  incomes,  on 
the  poor,  the  unemployed. 

A  minute  ago  I  mentioned  the  ques- 
tionnaires I  am  receiving  from  my  con- 
stituents. A  comment  on  one  of  them 
seems  to  me  to  reflect  the  responsible 
thinking  of  the  people  of  my  district  on 
the  need  to  be  realistic  about  paying  for 
our  programs,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
The  writer  said : 

We  all  want  the  benefits  of  the  Great 
Society  but  nobody  seems  to  want  to  foot 
the  bill — If  we  are  going  to  spend  let  us  raise 
taxes  (1  might  point  out  that  I  make  over 
1 10,000  a  year  with  two  dependents  so  I  will 
feel  it )  but  It  has  to  be  done. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  that  my  views  coincide 
with  those  of  a  most  eminent  economist. 
Dr.  Paul  A.  Samuelson.  He  points  to  the 
latest  estimates  of  our  gross  national 
product  in  this  coming  year,  now  ex- 
pected to  rise  about  $5  billion  above  what 
has  been  forecast.  His  most  telling 
point,  in  my  view,  is  that  our  econoolic 
expansion  is  becoming  rapid  and  frantic 
instead  of  orderly  and  durable,  that  It 
cannot  benefit  the  country,  and  that  it 
will  harm  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder.  It  should  be  restrained 
so  that  orderly  growth  can  be  continued. 

I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Samuelson's  con- 
clusion that  a  new  tax  plan  is  needed. 
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and  that  work  on  such  a  plan  should  go 
forward  at  once. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
reiterate  my  support  for  this  bill  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  support  it  too.  At  the  same  time 
I  \u-ge  them  to  face  without  flinching 
the  need  to  keep  our  economy  in  hand 
and  the  responsibility  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
vote  for  this  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion with  reluctance  and  apprehension. 
The  policy  which  such  a  vote  would 
seem  to  endorse  is  one  with  which  I 
have  often  disagreed.  It  is  one  with 
which,  in  many  respects.  I  disagree  now. 
Bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  been  of 
negligible  military  effect  and  has  In- 
volved serious  diplomatic  drawbacks.  I 
have  also  felt  that  any  settlement,  any 
negotiations,  any  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  any  elections  which  excluded 
the  participation  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  would  be  highly  impractical. 
Indeed,  I  think  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  peace,  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent hostility  of  North  Vietnam,  is  our 
apparent  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  which  is  composed  largely  of  South 
Vietnamese,  sind  Is  clearly  in  control  of 
much  of  South  Vietnafi-  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  exterminate  that  force.  We 
therefore  must  deal  with  it.  And  we 
must  make  clear  to  all  that  we  shall 
deal  with  it.  That  concession  I  believe 
to  be  a  prerequisite  for  settlement. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  there  are 
diplomatic  alternatives  to  further  escala- 
tion of  this  war.  Not  being  sure  if  these 
alternatives  have  been  adequately  ex- 
plored, indeed  having  some  feeling  that 
they  have  been  too  quickly  passed  by.  I 
am  unable  to  accept  any  contention  that 
we  must  escalate  in  Vietnam.  Yet,  I  fear 
that  this  authorization  permits  such  an 
escalation. 

I  am,  moreover,  puKled  by  many  of 
the  provisions  in  this  authorization  it- 
self. I  share  the  reservations  expressed 
in  the  committee  report: 

"If  there  Is  one  reservation  felt  by  many 
members  of  the  committee  regarding  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation,  It  arises  from 
the  possibility  that  maijy  of  the  Items  In- 
volved, in  all  three  caljagorles  of  procure- 
ment, research,  and  devleilopment.  and  con- 
struction, may  simply  h^ve  been  moved  from 
the  regular  1967  authortjatlon  to  this  sup- 
plemental 1966  authorlpBtlon  without  any 
real  program  for  acceleration.  Obviously  no 
military  advantages  would  be  gained  by  such 
a  bookkeeping  situation.  Testimony  on  this 
subject  was  indecisive  Rind  the  committee 
has  not  yet  been  provided  with  sufficient 
definitive  data  to  plnpoiot  the  exact  degree 
of  real  acceleration,  of  to  determine  the 
amounts  Involved  in  tie  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  could  safely  nnd  should  properly 
be  deferred  until  the  reeiuiar  1967  authoriza- 
tion." I 

With  these  misgivir^gs,  however,  I  still 
feel  constrained  to  vot*  for  the  measure 
before  us  today.  I  cah  find  no  adequate 
reason  to  refuse  American  forces  the 
support  necessary  for  their  survival.  I 
question  the  policies  \frhich  brought  over 


200,000  men  to  Vietnam.  That  being 
said,  I  still  cannot  find  acceptable 
grounds  for  refusing  those  forces  the 
means  to  defend  themselves  and  to  sur- 
vive in  war. 

Here  is  a  deeper  problem,  a  more 
fundamental  issue.  The  President's  pri- 
macy in  foreign  affairs  is  nothing  to  be 
treated  lightly.  Its  ultimate  source  of 
legitimacy  is  the  Constitution.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  congressional  role  in  for- 
eign affairs  is  such  that  we  should  feel 
completely  free  to  deny  the  President  the 
means  to  pursue  a  policy,  particularly  in 
war,  once  that  policy  has  been  reached 
with  ample  consultation.  Clearly,  Con- 
gress must  reserve  the  right  to  act  in  such 
a  manner.  The  proper  constitutional 
vehicle  for  such  action,  however,  is  a 
declaration  of  war.  In  any  case,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  right  to  deny  the  President 
in  war  should  be  exercised  only  In  cir- 
cumstances of  the  greatest  clarity,  or  in 
issues  about  which  there  Is  little  ambigu- 
ity. Vietnsmi  is  not  such  an  issue, 
despite  the  misgivings  many  have  about 
policy. 

I  £un  not  happy  with  the  minimal  role 
to  which  Congress  is  thus  consigned. 
Nor  am  I  convinced  that  the  Congress 
has  been  adequately  consulted  or  respect- 
fully attended  in  the  formulation  of  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam.  But  I  do  not  accept  the 
proposition  that  this  vote  today  consti- 
tutes a  considered  and  broad  sense  of 
Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  my  own  vote,  simply 
as  a  vote,  properly  represents  my  view- 
point on  this  matter,  any  more  than  the 
total  vote  of  Congress  adequately  repre- 
sents the  total  sentiment  of  Congress. 
Complicated  positions  on  matters  of  war 
and  peace  are  not  to  be  abbreviated  by 
such  simple  symbolism.  So  I  deny  the 
legitimacy  of  this  vote  as  a  deep  expres- 
sion of  Individual  or  collective  viewpoint 
on  the  full  range  of  policy  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  voting  for  support  and  supplies  for 
the  American  troops  already  committed 
to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BocGs] ,  whatever  time  he  might  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
distinguished  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  members  of  that  committee,  in- 
cluding my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert],  and  many 
others.  This  committee  reported  this 
legislation  unanimously.  It  is  a  com- 
mittee that  debates  issues  thoroughly  and 
completely.  In  my  judgment,  this  com- 
mittee would  not  have  reported  this  bill 
unanimously  had  It  not  felt  that  it  was 
absolutely  essential  for  the  security  of 
our  Nation  and  for  the  freedom  of  our 
Nation. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  and 
congratulate  the  Members  of  this  body, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the 
unity  which  they  have  shown  in  the  face 
of  this  challenge  to  our  country. 

In  my  judgment,  the  only  way  we  can 
be  defeated  is  not  by  the  Communists 
from  North  Vietnam  or  by  the  sup- 
port which  they  receive  from  the  Chinese 
Communists,  who  have  declared  time  and 


time  again  their  announced  Intention  of 
conquering  all  free  world,  but  we  can  be 
defeated  if  we  divide  among  ourselves. 
We  can  be  defeated  if  the  word  goes  out 
to  Hanoi  and  Peiping  that  we  will  not 
stand  imlted  in  Vietnam,  and  that  we 
will  talk  when  we  should  be  defending 
the  bastions  of  freedom  there  and  help- 
ing the  men  who  are  lighting  in  the  name 
of  freedom. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  vote — ^I  hope  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

For  25  years  this  country,  known  as 
the  hallmark  of  freedom,  has  faced  first 
one,  then  another  threat  to  freedom — 
to  our  own  and  to  that  of  our  friends. 
One  after  another  these  threats  have 
been  confronted  and  eventually  con- 
tained.   But  still  the  threats  persist. 

It  has  been  a  trying  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury for  the  forces  of  freedom.  At  times 
we  become  exasperated  with  the 
continuing  need  to  defend  freedom.  It  is 
at  those  times  that  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that  freedom  is  not  entirely 
free;  it  must  constantly  be  defended  to 
be  assured.  If  there  has  l)een  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  changing  world 
that  we  could  not  afford  to  tire,  it  is 
now. 

I  believe  that  we  must  reexamine  the 
quarter  century  that  has  Just  passed  us 
to  see  where  we  have  gone,  what  we  now 
have,  and  what  we  should  be  striving 
for.  Let  me  take  a  minute  or  two  to 
try  to  gain  that  perspective. 

In  the  Second  World  War  the  chal- 
lenge to  liberty  quickly  became  obvious 
and  direct,  and  the  call  for  our  response 
became  apparent.  After  1945  the  new 
challenge  of  communism  in  the  form  of 
the  Red  army  moving  across  Europe  be- 
came clear-cut;  our  measured  response 
to  that  advance  was  clearly  called  for. 
It  was  successful;  thck adversary  was 
stopped,  but  not  before  ne  had  engulfed 
much  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Communist  threats  in  southern 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  in  the  late 
1940's  were  not  as  direct  and  open,  but 
they  soon  became  clear.  The  bold  re- 
sponses of  the  American  Government  and 
of  the  threatened  peoples  themselves 
brought  about  a  subsidence  of  the  threat, 
and  again  Communist  expansionism  was 
stifled. 

In  Asia,  meanwhile,  the  calamities  of 
the  World  War  and  Its  aftermath  were 
permitting  Communist  rule  to  establish 
Itself  on  the  Chinese  mainland  and  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula. The  free  world  was  at  a  loss  to 
stop  it.  But,  by  1950  when  the  Commu- 
nists were  sufBciently  organized  in  power 
to  openly  attack  South  Korea,  the  free 
world  no  longer  stood  by  passively,  and 
as  in  Europe,  the  Communist  thrust  was 
eventually  stalled. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  southeast  Asian 
independence  movements,  which  were 
soon  to  drive  European  colonial  power 
from  that  area,  were  usurped  by  the 
Communists.  A  Communist  regime.  In 
the  guise  of  antlcolonlallst  liberators, 
was  installed  In  North  Vietnam  imder 
terms  of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  territory  they  al- 
ready had,  the  Communists  that  same 
year  began  stockpiling  arms  in  the  south 
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and  Infiltrating  some  10.000  Ckunmunlst 
guerrlllafl  Into  the  South  Vietnamese 
peasantry.  The  groundwork  for  an  ex- 
tensive Insurgency  was  laid  In  the  south. 

By  1950-57  the  Insurgents  began  to 
act,  when  It  became  evident  that  South 
Vietnam  would  not  fall  peaceably  under 
Hanoi's  control.  By  1959  terrorist  at- 
tacks, assassinations,  and  kldnapings 
had  claimed  an  estimated  1,000  South 
Vietnamese  civilian  victims.  Another 
Communist  thrust  was  underway  against 
a  free  world  country. 

An  earlier  campaign  against  the 
Prench  in  Indochina  had  not  been 
stopped  until  the  Communists  were  able 
to  establish  another  Communist-ruled 
nation.  By  1960  that  new  Communist 
coimtry  was  pressing  in  a  new  push  into 
Laoe  and  actively  into  South  Vietnam, 
and  it  was  making  progress. 

If  the  new  thrust  of  communism  was 
to  be  stopped,  it  had  to  be  done  in  Viet- 
nam and  Laos.  It  was  clear  that  Com- 
munist forces  were  gaining  new  terri- 
tory. The  free  world  had  been  relatively 
successful  in  stalling  Communist  ag- 
gression elsewhere  In  the  world.  Was  It 
to  falter  In  southeast  Asia?  That  ques- 
tion was  posed  In  the  1960-62  period.  It 
Is  still  posed  for  us  in  1966  with  regard 
to  Vietnam. 

Asia  then  has  become  the  locale  for 
the  Commimlst  offensive.  But  they  are 
different  Communists  than  the  free 
world  faced  in  Europe,  and  they  are 
using  different  techniques.  There  Is  no 
longer  direct,  open  aggression.  Instead 
the  Chinese  and  their  North  Vietnamese 
agents  are  perfecting  the  art  of  national 
liberation  wars— of  subtle,  covert,  and 
ambiguous  external  assistance  to  inter- 
nally based  guerrilla  imlts. 

What  we  face  In  Vietnam  today  Is  this 
kind  of  ambiguous,  elusive  military  con- 
frontation. But  the  world  Is  not  preoc- 
cupied with  other  major  wars  at  this 
moment,  or  with  other  major  respon- 
sibilities that  are  of  overriding  concern. 
Nor  Is  there  a  decolonization  battle  wag- 
ing in  Vietnam.  There  are  no  excuses 
for  us  not  to  see  this  conflict  in  Vietnam 
as  aggression  by  one  state  against  an- 
other. A  properly  measured  and  positive 
response  to  this  aggression  must  be  found 
and  pursued. 

To  those  who  would  ask  proof  of  ag- 
gression against  the  South  Vietnamese, 
I  would  ask  the  pxuTjose  of  the  80.000 
Communists,  taken  from  the  south  to 
Hatujl  in  1954,  who  were  infilti-ated  back 
into  the  south  beginning  in  1961.  I  would 
also  ask  wliy  nine  or  more  regiments  of 
regtilar  North  Vietnamese  forces  have 
been  brought  Into  South  Vietnam  in  the 
past  year.  And  I  would  ask  the  mean- 
ing of  open  boasts  by  the  Hanoi  lesuler- 
ship  of  its  support  for  the  so-called  lib- 
eration movement  in  the  south  as  a  step 
toward  reimiflcation  on  Communist 
terms. 

That  there  has  been  aggression  from 
North  Vietnam,  there  is  no  question. 
This  aggression  against  the  south  is  di- 
rected and  supported  politically  and 
militarily  from  HanoL  The  weapons, 
equipment,  and  other  supplies  for  K  are 
supplied  largely  by  Hand,  which  in  turn 
is  supported  by  Communist  China. 


That  the  Soath  Vtetnamese  deserve 
and  must  have  help  from  us  and  other 
allies,  I  believe,  is  without  question.  Hoir 
can  we.  or  anyone,  expect  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  meet  successfully  the 
growing  powsr  of  all  Asian  communism? 
It  is  not  by  otu-  choice  that  we  are  there. 
It  U  by  the  decision  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, supported  by  the  Red  Chinese, 
that  we  are  forced  to  respond  to  their 
aggression.  The  initiative  has  been  on 
their  part.  Our  actions  have  only  been 
in  response  to  their  determined  and 
growing  aggression. 

Our  actions  have  t>een  in  accord  with 
our  commitments  under  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  and  with  our  bilateral  com- 
mitments to  the  South  Vietnamese  made 
and  confirmed  by  three  Presidents.  Our 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  is  firm. 
Under  the  SEATO  terms  we  have  agreed 
that  "each  party  recognizes  that  aggres- 
sion by  means  of  armed  attack  would  en- 
danger Its  own  peace  and  safety,  and 
agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  processes."  That 
obligation  has  been  called. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  obligation  is 
even  more  than  this.  It  is  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  freedom.  "Let  every  nation 
know,  whether  It  wishes  us  well  or  111, 
that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any 
burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  sur- 
vival and  the  success  of  liberty."  Those 
words  of  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  are 
still  our  guidelines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point.  I  should 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  recent 
speech  on  the  ¥?ar  In  Vietnam  which  I  de- 
livered in  Chicago  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Sand  li  Gravel 
and  the  National  Ready  Mixed  Concrete 
Associations.  The  address  was  given  on 
February  10,  1966,  and  the  text  of  this 
speech  follows: 

AOOBESS      or      RKettSEtTTATTVT      HalE      BOGOS, 

DmociJkT,  ov  LovtsiAifA,  Bxroite  the  Na- 
tional Sand  tt  Oravel  and  the  Nationai. 
RXAST  Mixed  CoNCRm  Associations.  Chi- 
CAOO,  Iix.,  FEaxUAET  10,  1906 

Mr.  Cbalmum.  IscUm  and  gentlemen,  it  Is 
•  pleasure  to  eome  here  today.    Tou  stand 

In  the  tradition  that  has  made  this  country 
great:  That  o<  Individual  enterprise  and  el- 
fort.  Your  work  contributes  to  ttie  weU- 
belng  and  security  of  all  Americans.  And. 
because  tbls  la  America,  you  too  reap  the 
benefits. 

I  could  speak  with  you  about  some  of  the 
legislative  proposals  now  pending  In  the 
Congress,  or  at  some  length  of  the  relation- 
ship of  Government  to  business  and  labor. 

Today,  bowerer,  because  of  the  limitation 
of  time,  I  woxild  like  to  speak  on  a  subject 
that  now  transcends  aU  other.  It  Is  an  Issue 
that,  despite  the  best  eHorts  of  President 
Johnson,  Secretary  Rusk,  and  many  others, 
requires  broad  discussion  and  understanding. 

I  shall  talk  to  you  of  Vietnam.  I  shall  try 
to  tell  you  why  we  are  there,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do,  and  the  means  we  are  employ- 
ing. I  shall  consider  some  of  the  alternatives 
which  bare  been  pttyoeed  by  critics. 

Tou  are  InteUlgent  businessmen.  Tour 
profession  Impels  you  to  tte  realistic.  Tou 
look  at  the  hard  facts.  Thus,  I  ahaU  not 
demean  your  Intelligence  with  platitudes. 

Tour  time  is  limited.  The  subject  is  com- 
plex. Our  cause  is  still  misunderstood.  So 
let  us  begin. 


nrst,  let  us  q>eak  of  old  realities  and  new 
myths.  The  old  reality  Is  that  the  Commu- 
nist world  is  stUl  predatory.  Now  It  Is  China 
more  than  the  Soviet  Union  which  easts 
covetous  eyes  on  her  neighbors.  Communist 
China  believes  that  it  can  conquer  tlie  world. 
It  believes  tliat  it  can  do  this  through  so- 
called  vara  of  national  Uberatlon.  In  South 
Vietnam,  such  a  bloody  war  of  so-called 
liberation  is  ragmg.  The  Communist  Viet- 
cong  are  trying  to  take  over  South  Vietnam. 
They  are  being  abetted,  with  men  and  arms, 
from  North  Vietnam.  The  root  Instigator  is 
Communist  China. 

We  are  lu  South  Vietnam  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  retain  their  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  This  is  our  immedi- 
ate goal.  Our  whole  history  Impels  us  to 
protect  our  weak  friends  from  aggression. 

Our  resistance  to  militant  communism  in 
South  Vietnam  is  part  of  a  long  series  of 
events  In  which  we  have  defended  freedom. 
It  started  with  the  Truman  doctrine  in  1947. 
Congress  and  the  country  agreed  with  Presi- 
dent Truman,  and  American  aid  was  sent  to 
Greece.  The  policy  was  a  brilliant  success 
and  Greece  and  the  Mediterranean  were 
saved  for  the  West. 

So  South  Vietnam  is  In  the  tradition  of 
our  help  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1947,  For- 
mosa and  Korea  in  1950,  and  Berlin  since 
194S.  AU  these  stands  in  defense  of  freedom 
were  successful.  AU  these  areas  remain  in 
the  free  world. 

But  we  have  an  even  more  Important  task. 
Vietnam  is  a  crucial  teat  between  our  coun- 
try and  Communist  China.  If  we  leave 
without  a  Just  and  honorable  peace,  the 
word  wUl  quickly  spread  around  the  world, 
like  a  prairie  fire,  that  the  West  has  quit 
and  cxMnmunism  is  the  victor.  Tlie  impact 
of  this  is  obvious. 

First,  it  would  demonstrate  that  the  Chi- 
nese brand  of  communism  which  repeatedly 
and  explicitly  says  it  wants  no  peace  wilt 
Isecome  domiiiant.  The  Slno-Soviet  split  will 
be  resolved  In  favor  of  the  militant  and  ag- 
gressive Chinese. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  recently  point- 
ed out:  "A  central  Issue  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  leading  Communist  powers 
today  is  to  what  extent  it  is  effective  and 
prudent  to  use  force  to  promote  the  spread 
of  communism.  If  ttM  bellicose  doctrines 
of  the  Asian  Ccnnmunlsts  should  reap  a  sub- 
stantial reward,  the  outlook  for  peace  lu  this 
world  would  t>e  grim  Indeed." 

Now  the  leadership  of  the  Commimlst 
CtUnese — the  average  age  of  the  17  men 
who  make  up  the  top  leadership  is  68 — face 
many  problems  of  their  own.  One  is  what 
Communists  caU  revLslonism.  This  is  tbe 
tendency  to  forsake  militant  revolution  for 
Internal  development,  using  some  of  the  same 
Incentives  employed  by  free  enterprise  soci- 
eties outside  the  Communist  orbit.  This  is 
what  the  Russians  are  experiencing,  and  by 
resisting  aggression  in  South  Vietnam,  we 
are  encouraging  such  revisionism  in  China. 

The  effect  of  such  a  withdrawal  on  Japan 
would  be  serious.  There  a  laborious  effort 
has  been  quite  successful  in  creating  a  peace- 
ful and  democratic  society.  Its  economy  and 
Industry  are  now  harnessed  to  the  ways  of 
peace.  I  was  In  Japan  recently  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  could  not  continue  as  a 
free  society  If  we,  in  effect,  surrender  In  Viet- 
nam and  withdraw  from  southeast  Asia. 

Similarly,  what  do  you  think  would  have 
happened  in  Indonesia  had  we  not  been  in 
Vietnam?  Do  you  think  the  recent  over- 
throw and  demise  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  Communist  parties  In  the 
world  would  have  been  successful  had  not 
the  Indonesians  luiown  that  we  were  in 
southeast  Asia  and  would  remain  iintU  an 
honorable  peace  is  attained. 

Equally  important,  we  stand  In  Vietnam 
because  we  know  that  if  we  retreat  there, 
then  Thailand,  Laoe,   Cambodia.   Indonesia, 
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Pakistan,  India,  would  all  fall  very  quickly. 
The  probable  result  would  be  world  war  III. 
President  Johnson  hue  stated  our  reasons 
for  being  In  Vietnam.  If  the  Communists 
win,  he  said:  "They  would  Icnow  they  can 
accomplish  through  st-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  what  tihey  could  not  accom- 
plish through  naked  aggression  in  Korea — or 
insurgency  in  the  Philippines.  Greece,  and 
Malaya — or  the  threat  of  aggression  in  Tur- 
key— or  in  a  free  electii*  booth  anywhere  in 
the  world." 

Our  military  effort  in  Vietnam,  then,  is 
vital  to  the  ultimate  mccess  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  in!  achieving  a  stable, 
viable  government  wita  a  free  society.  But 
the  fact  is  that  mllitar^  success  In  defeating 
the  Vietcong  Is  only  the  Initial  step  in  a  long, 
tough  task  of  rebuilding  the  South  Viet- 
namese society  to  meett  the  challenges  and 
responsibilities  of  self-government  as  a  mod- 
ern state.  1 

The  military  difflculiles  are  compounded 
by  the  state  of  the  South  Vietnam  economy 
and  political  organization.  The  Communists 
have  wreaked  havoc,  th  the  dense  Jungles 
and  broad  deltas  they  Ihave  employed  every 
conceivable  method  of  terror  and  coercion. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  United  States  with 
half  of  the  cities  and  tov^ns  under  Communist 
control.  Imagine  no  ;road  or  railroad  or 
canal  or  river  safe  for'  communication  and 
transportation.  Imagliit  the  farmer  unable 
to  produce  his  crop  because  of  terror,  mur- 
der, and  assassination.  And  picture  a  ter- 
rain of  Jungles  and  swtmps  largely  inacces- 
sible. Then  you  will  haHe  some  notioir  of  the 
problems  in  Vietnam.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  leadership — mayors,  coun- 
cilmen,  educators,  editcs-s,  physicians.  law- 
yers, and  engineers  hate  been  assassinated. 

It  is  under  these  coriditions  that  we  seek 
to  Join  with  the  forces  Cff  the  South  Vietna- 
mese Government  to  pacify  their  country, 
lliis  is  why  our  milltarj  leaders  do  not  claim 
victory. 

The  economic  and  so:|al  challenge  is  very 
great.  But  you  do  notj  hear  enough  of  our 
efforts  in  these  areas.  pPhat  was  the  princi- 
pal reason  for  the  President's  visit  to  Hawaii 
this  week.  | 

Today  more  than  l.ojao  employees  of  the 
Agency  for  Intematl<)hal  Development — 
many  of  them  striving  in  the  countryside 
and  the  small  hamlets  and  villages — are  en- 
gaged in  helping  the  Soiuth  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple in  every  conceivable  area. 

Our  Government  Is  rjow  providing  more 
than  $300  million  a  year  for  our  technical 
personnel  to  work  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese. This  economla  assistance  is  a  four- 
point  effort  in  foiu-  mayor  areas: 

1.  Grant  aid,  to  finance  imports  to  help 
maintain  the  South  Vidtinam  economy  on  a 
day-to-day  operating  btois,  and  to  prevent 
serious  inflation,  and  mrb  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  ]  ' 

2.  Capital  projects  assistance,  to  broaden 
the  economic  base  and  Improve  urban  facil- 
ities with  water  supply  systems,  electrifica- 
tion, improved  harbors,  roads,  and  transport 
facilities. 

3.  Technical  assistance,  to  improve  human 
skilly  through  education  in  agricultural 
methods,  public  health,  public  safety,  public 
administration,  logistics  and  other  areas,  and 

4.  Counterlnsurgency,  to  maintain  basic 
services  for  the  people  by  providing  food- 
stuffs, farm  tools,  roofing  and  cement,  and 
other  materials.  Included  in  this  part  of 
the  program  U  strengthening  of  the  national 
police  force. 

Now  I  have  discussed  With  you  why  we  are 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Wliat  we  are  trying  to 
do  there.  I  have  a  further  duty.  This  Is 
to  frankly  discuss  with  you  what  the  critics 
of  our  policy,  Ixjth  In  and  out  of  Congress, 
are  saying.  A  President  can  l>e  right  and 
the  entire  country  disagree  with  him.  Or 
he  may  be  wrong  and  stijl  enjoy  mass  tmpro- 
bation. 


We  have  an  obligation  to  answer  these 
arguments.  On  one  side  some  advocate  at 
worst,  complete  surrender — that  we  get  out 
right  away.  At  best,  they  guise  thU  defeat- 
ism in  an  enclave  theory  which  would  effec- 
tively give  the  bulk  of  the  country  over  to 
the  Communists  and  leave  us  isolated. 

Others  advocate  mass  l>omblng.  They 
want  us  to  take  the  war  to  the  Chinese  main- 
land. Their  intention  is  honorable.  The 
result  would  be  devastation,  but  not  victory. 
And  their  proposals  might  unleash  a  world 
war. 

Disparate  as  these  critics  are  in  the  solu- 
tions they  propose,  they  are  similar  in  their 
eagerness  to  l)e  relieved  of  the  burdens  of 
world  leadership.  They  Ijoth  want  us  to 
get  the  whole  thing  over  with.  Both  views 
smack  of  the  sentiments  of  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  spoke 
to  the  British  Nation  and  I  quote:  "Of  a 
quarrel  in  a  faraway  country  between  peo- 
ple of  whom  we  know  nothing — why  should 
we  get  involved?" 

This  was  appeasement.  The  result  was  6 
years  of  the  bloodiest  war  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  That  appeasement  would  work 
was  a  myth  then — it  remains  a  myth  now. 
These  critics  despair  too  soon.  We  have 
been  in  South  Vietnam  in  force  for  a  scant 
6  months.  Only  now  is  our  presence  being 
felt.  Six  months  ago,  village  after  village 
was  being  surrounded  and  overcome,  and 
the  government  forces  had  retreated  to  the 
town  squares  and  to  the  city  of  Saigon  itself. 
Today,  many  of  the  villages  have  been  re- 
taken and  pacified.  More  than  that,  the 
people  know  that  we  are  there.  Tbey  Itnow 
that  we  intend  to  stay  as  long  as  necessary. 
The  impact  Is  one  of  enormous  significance. 
Just  over  a  month  ago  I  was  in  Vietnam. 
I  went  there  to  see  for  myself.  I  saw  the 
condition  of  the  country.  I  saw  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Job.  I  saw  that  we  were  do- 
ing that  Job. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  will  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  But  I  must  pause  to  tell 
you  about  our  magnificent  men.  Our  forces 
are  extremely  able,  alert,  and  intelligent. 
Most  of  the  men  in  our  Armed  Forces  today 
are  high  school  graduates.  Most  of  our  offi- 
cers are  college  graduates.  Most  of  them  are 
trained  in  government,  in  economics  and 
political  systems.  And  most  of  them,  thank 
God,  understand  the  philosophical  and  polit- 
ical threat  of  communism  so  that  they  know 
what  the  war  is  all  about.  The  morale  of 
our  men  is  tremendous.  Inspiring  Is  the 
only  word  for  it.  They  Icnow  why  we  are 
there.  They  know  what  we  must  do.  And 
they  have  the  ability  and  will  to  do  it. 

What  then  are  the  prospects  for  immediate 
victory?  Victory  in  this  instance  is  not  like 
that  of  a  conventional  war,  in  that  it  must 
mean  the  containment  of  communism,  and 
this  will  undoubtedly  take  time  and  effort 
and  sacrifice.  But  the  stakes  are  enormous. 
I  recall  as  vividly  as  any  experience  of  my 
life,  the  days  of  the  Cuban  crisis.  Tou  may 
remember  that  Congress  had  Just  adjourned 
and  President  Keimedy  summoned  all  of  the 
congressional  leaders  back  to  Washington. 
There  in  the  Cabinet  Room  of  the  White 
House  he  outlined  in  detail  the  Russian  mU- 
sile  threat  to  the  United  States.  For  one 
terrible  week  the  Nation  looked  down  the 
nuclear  barrel.  On  the  Monday  after  the 
Sunday  morning  that  Khrushchev  wrote  his 
letter  to  the  President  indicating  withdrawal 
of  the  missiles.  President  Kennedy  said,  at 
his  final  briefing:  "The  military  ttweat  of 
Russia  is  receding.  Now  the  threat  will  come 
from  Communist  China  as  it  develops  the 
hydrogen  Iwmb." 

Two  years  later,  almost  to  the  day,  gath- 
ered in  the  same  room,  with  almost  the  same 
people,  with  the  exception  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, President  Johnson  briefed  us  on  the 
explosion  of  the  first  nuclear  device  in  China. 
There  were  many  questions  directed  at  Sec- 
retary Rusk  and  Secretary  McNamara.    One 


prevailed  above  all  the  others.  What  threat 
does  this  pose  to  the  free  world?  The  answer 
came  t>ack,  candid  and  brief — very  little  as  of 
now,  but  a  major  and  dangerous  one  10  years 
from  now,  barring  no  change  in  the  aggres- 
sive government  now  dominant  in  China. 

And  as  I  talked  with  our  leaders  in  Vietnam 
and  Saigon,  these  meetings  kept  recurring 
in  my  mind. 

So  this  is  the  ultimate  challenge  of  Viet- 
nam. Whether  we  turn  back  the  threat  now 
or  whether  we  repeat  the  events  of  other  days 
and  ultimately  face  a  China  infinitely 
stronger  than  it  is  today  and  determined  to 
conquer  the  rest  of  mankind. 

This  is  the  challenge,  but  what  of  the  fu- 
ture? Our  objectives  are  clear.  We  intend 
to  contain  communism  in  Vietnam.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  Communists  will  stop 
unless  we  stand  firm.  Thus  we  are  erecting 
a  wall,  not  a  wall  of  brick  and  stone  and 
barbed  wire,  but  a  wall  of  will  and  resolution. 

Tet  at  the  same  time,  I  want  to  assvire  you 
that  President  Johnson  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  get  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  the 
conference  table  where  we  can  achieve  a  Just 
and  honorable  settlement.  Our  emissaries 
range  the  world  for  peace.  Now  we  take  our 
search  for  peace  into  a  new  forum  at  the 
United  Nations. 

We  will  stay  in  Vietnam  no  longer  than  Is 
necessary.  We  seek  no  territory  or  bases.  We 
support  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam  if 
they  can  be  conducted  in  peace  and  without 
Communist  intimidation. 

The  problem  is,  as  the  most  recent  pro- 
nouncements from  Hanoi  so  graphically  re- 
veal, that  the  Communists  do  not  yet  want 
peace.    They  still  think  that  they  can  win. 

Our  enemies  hope  that  we  are  a  callow 
nation.  They  confuse  our  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept our  destiny  of  world  leadership  with  lack 
of  resolve  and  thus  call  us  a  paper  tiger. 
They  hope  that  we  will  be  unwilling  to  bear 
the  weight  of  world  leadership  when  the 
mantle  grows  heavy.  They  dream  that  the 
mightiest  nation  in  the  world,  with  a  gross 
national  product  of  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a  trillion  dollars,  will  fall  for  the  spurious 
alternative  of  guns  or  butter.  They  hope  that 
the  Democratic  Party,  fearful  of  being  char- 
acterized as  a  war  party,  will  hesitate  to  con- 
duct our  Vietnam  policy  with  vigor.  They 
cling  to  the  vain  expectation  that  our  na- 
tional  determination  will  crumble. 

They  are  wrong  and  their  hopes  futile. 

We  are  strong,  and  we  are  resolved.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  behind  him.  And  even  If  he  faced 
sutwtantial  public  opposition  to  our  policy, 
he  would  still  do  what  is  right  in  Vietnam. 
His  duty  U  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States,  not  partisan  political  con- 
cerns. 

So  we  will  persuade  the  Communists  that 
the  price  of  aggression  is  too  high.  And  in 
the  process,  we  will  prevent  world  war  III. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lecgett]. 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  once  again,  as  with  the  spe- 
cial appropriation  of  $700  million  for 
the  war  In  Vietnam  which  was  voted  last 
May  5.  I  am  required,  by  conscience,  to 
vote  in  opposition  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  to  question,  by  that  vote,  the  course 
and  conduct  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  this  with  sadness,  for  I  do  not 
like  to  be  In  opposition  to  the  President 
who,  no  less  than  myself  or  any  other 
Member  of  this  House,  Is  acting  out  of 
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oooacienoe  and  •  pnrfound  desire  to 
aenre  the  beat  tnteresto  of  this  Natioo. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of,  nor  lacidng  in 
appreciation  for,  the  terrible  sacrifices 
made  each  day  by  oar  flgfatinK  men  on 
the  battleHelds  of  Vietnam.  Indeed,  it 
Is  what  these  men  are  going  through 
that  has  moved  me  to  studied  and  deep 
reflection  on  this  war. 

I  oppose  this  biil  as  a  futile  attempt  to 
achieve,  by  additional  force  of  arms,  so- 
lutions to  problems  which  are  not  pri- 
marily military  but  essentially  political, 
economic,  and  social. 

Z  am  conpemed  lest  the  money  that  Is 
voted  today  be  interpreted  as  a  support 
of  this  most  futile  course.  I  am  con- 
cerned for  the  lives.  American  and  Viet- 
namese, that  this  act  of  expansion  of 
the  war  will  cost. 

Last  week,  I  supported  and  voted  for 
an  authorization  of  funds  to  pursue  a 
program  of  peace  to  relieve  the  hunger, 
misery,  aiMl  suffering  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

Today.  I  cannot  now  vote  funds  to 
permit  us  to  expand  the  war. 

Time  does  not  permit  us,  under  the 
limited  debate  rule,  to  discuss  the  wis- 
dom of  our  initial  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Suffice  it  to  say,  we  did.  in  fact, 
go  astray,  and  now  we  find  ourselves 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  land 
war  in  Asia  for  goals  which  become  in- 
creasingly obscure  and  at  costs  which 
we  dare  not  fully  assess. 

Somehow,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  role 
of  a  nation  attempting  to  preserve  the 
era  when  Western  nations  determined 
the  fate  of  Asia.  That  era  is  gone  for- 
ever. 

The  course  we  follow  nms  counter  to 
the  sweep  of  history  and  puts  this  Nation 
In  opposition  to  the  forces  of  national- 
ism which  history  has  demonstrated 
cannot  be  contained  by  military  action. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  committing  ourselves  to  a 
course  which  involves  us  in  a  land  war 
in  Asia.  Yet,  the  funds  we  are  asked  to 
vote  today  finance  such  a  commitment 
and  reinforces  the  notion  that  with  more 
men,  more  weapons,  and  the  inevitable 
higher  casualty  lists,  we  can  achieve 
stability  of  the  political  situation  In 
Vietnam,  foster  support  by  its  people  of 
the  government,  develop  its  economic 
potential,  and  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
its  people. 

This  course  is  counterproductive  in  my 
estimation. 

If  we  continue  along  this  course  and 
wander  ever  more  deeply  into  the  jungle 
mists  of  Asia,  I  fear  that  many  more 
innocent  Vietnamese  will  die,  many 
more  brave  American  soldiers  wUl  per- 
ish, many  mothers  and  fathers  will  weep, 
and  the  honor  of  this  great  Nation  will 
be  cast  over  with  a  shadow  that  only 
time  will  dispel. 

It  diminishes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
our  very  real  desire  for  peace. 

The  era  has  long  since  passed  when  we 
must  arm  to  negotiate— for  negotiate  we 
must  We  must  negotiate  with  all  par- 
ties to  this  conflict.  The  Vietnamese 
people  must  be  represented  in  these  ne- 
gotiations by  all  parties,  including  the 
Saigon  government  and  the  NLF. 


We  must  pursiie  peace  through  the 
United  Nations  and  work  toward  the 
•chiereraent  of  the  Oeneva  accord. 
Peace  in  Vietnam,  In  all  of  southeast 
Asia — Indeed  in  the  entire  world,  dic- 
tates this  course  as  it  dictates  my  nay 
vote  on  this  supplemental  authorization 
of  funds.  

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  if  he  would  give  me  4  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  have  4  minutes  to  give  to  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  will  give  him  2  minutes:  I  have 
already  given  liim  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  only  record  that 
will  readly  be  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  tWs  first  day  of  March 
1966.  is  that  virtually  unanimously,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  votes  $4-8  bilUon  additional 
authorization  to  defend  freedom  In 
South  Vietnam. 

I  support  the  President  and  this  appro- 
priation—the loyalty  to  the  United  States 
of  those  who  do  not  certainly  Is  no  Issue 
here.  There  are  perhaps  some  outside 
this  hall  who  would  question  the 
patriotism  of  anyone  who  expresses 
trepidation  with  reqsect  to  our  commit- 
ment in  southeast  Asia.  I  would  say 
that  anyone  who  is  not  concerned  with 
discussing  choices  of  procedure  to  ac- 
complish peace  and  the  freedom  and 
progress  of  southeast  Asians  in  the  face 
of  the  obvious  threats  to  the  existence  of 
mankind  is  a  superpatriotic  fool. 

All  Americans,  I  lielleve,  are  impressed 
with  our  own  ability  In  this  country  to 
accumulate  one-half  of  the  production 
of  the  world  by  private  enterprise,  demo- 
cratic, reasonably  bloodless,  hard  work. 
There  are  none  of  us  who  would  not  want 
our  system  to  work  for  the  world  as  it 
does  iiere. 

American  policy  since  post- World  War 
n  is  to  spread  the  benefits  of  our  system 
worldwide  through  Marshall  plan  aid. 
Agency  for  International  E>evelopment, 
Alliance  for  Progress,  food  for  peace,  and 
kindred  international  organizations.  We 
supplement  our  program  through  the 
most  extensive  military  oversight  sys- 
tem ever  designed  on  this  globe.  Peace 
Corps,  tourism,  and  sundi-y  other  State, 
private,  and  Federal  technical  assistance 
programs.  We  iiave  spent  more  money 
and  given  more  people  assistance  under 
tills  program  than  other  nation  or  group 
of  nations  in  history. 

By  and  large  we  have  been  extremely 
successful  with  sophisticated  people.  The 
threat  of  communism  which  I  under- 
stand to  be  as  a  forsaking  of  liberty  and 
Justice  and  individual  freedom  in  favor 
of  a  precisely  managed  socialistic  dicta- 
torsiiip  has  been  met  and  has  been  suc- 
cessfully challenged. 

The  trend  for  the  left  in  BriUin.  Italy, 
Fi-ance  and  Japan  after  World  War  n 
is  now  only  a  whisper  liecause  through 
our  aid  and  their  own  creativeness  these 
countries  are  economically  successful. 
Were  this  not  a  fact,  all  of  our  guns  and 
rockets  could  not  have  changed  the  tide. 

In  the  imderdeveloped  countries,  how- 
ever, of  Africa.  Asia  and  South  America 
where  poverty  is  rampant  and  popula- 
tions are  exploding,  our  "do  good"  policy 


has  been  questionably  successful.  A  suc- 
cess record  for  Japan,  Taiwan  and  West- 
em  Europe  should  be  ckMely  evaluated 
in  relation  to  other  restless  countries  un- 
able to  fathom  the  precedents  we  give 
to  them. 

The  problem  Is  that  we  become  mes- 
merized with  the  term  "communism." 
We  know  of  the  doctrine  of  Stalin,  Khru- 
shchev and  Mao  Tse-timg  that  they 
peacefully  or  forcefully  plan  to  capture 
the  imagination  of  peasants  and  rural 
people  first  in  south  Asia,  then  Africa, 
then  South  America,  and  we  are  set  in 
panic.  We  remember  Hitler  said  what  he 
would  do  and  in  10  years  he  almost  did  it. 
We  see  the  Communists  restless  in  their 
containment  and  we  fear  they  will  do  the 
same. 

Communism  should  be  contained — 
there  are  many  other  ways  where  liberty 
la  not  irrevocably  lost  by  which  people 
might  develop  and  progress.  History  will 
no  doubt  record  our  age,  I  hope,  as  the 
great  era  when  mankind  conquered  space 
and  poverty  through  the  programs  de- 
veloped In  the  competition  between  de- 
mocracy and  communism.  I  hope  that 
the  programs  which  ebb  to  the  top  as  suc- 
cessful are  demociatic. 

We  should  not  become  paranoid,  how- 
ever, when  the  competition  is  discussed. 
I  and  many  Americans  would  like  to  see 
the  United  States  develop  the  leadership 
and  the  programs  that  will  bring  peace 
and  prosperity  to  the  underdeveloped 
world.  When  war  breaks  out.  usually 
all  hope  of  real  progress  is  jeopardized. 

The  problem  Is  that  if  the  United 
States  is  going  to  assume  the  stature  of 
policeman  of  the  world  we  sliould  develop 
a  realistic  policy  of  helping  people  de- 
clare effective  wars  on  poverty  and  stag- 
nation worldwide.  We  are  the  only  na- 
tion that  literally  has  a  military  ring 
around  the  world — ^the  only  nation  that 
can  provide  that  needed  cloak  of  protec- 
tion. When  we  use  that  cloak  to  stamp 
out  dictatorships  of  the  right  or  left,  we 
are  working  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
When  we  use  that  cloak  smd  the  CIA  to 
stultify  programs  of  people  and  per- 
petuate military  coups  and  dictatorships, 
we  many  times  militate  against  the  prog- 
ress of  peoples. 

When  people's  movements  are  ground- 
ed in  communism  we  are  in  a  dilemma. 
The  people's  program  to  change  poverty 
we  should  support — communism  we  fight, 
and  rightfully.  Not  to  recognize  that 
Communist  programs  with  their  ham- 
and-egg  offerings  appeal  to  many 
pe<HJle.  however,  is  to  misread  human 
nature.  To  handle  such  a  movement  of 
change  when  war  does  not  break  out  is 
relatively  easy.  We  step  up  our  military 
assistance  program  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  and  simultaneously  step  up 
AID  effoits  to  promote  econcmilc  devel- 
opment. A  military  coup  many  times  is 
superimposed  and  our  purposes  are  con- 
founded in  local  public  opinion.  The 
point  is  that  we  want  to  help  people 
develop  because  that  gives  us  security  in 
the  United  Sutes.  However,  we  do  not 
act  with  vigor  until  we  are  hit  on  the 
head  with  communism. 

When  local  war  breaks  out  we  are 
totally  confounded  as  in  southeast  Asia 
today.     We  want   to   help  people  but 
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things  are  so  confused  we  do  not  know 
who  to  help  or  who  to  hurt.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  which  it  is  to  our  own 
and  the  world's  Interest  not  to  formally 
declare.  We  want  to  fight  ccwnmunism 
wherever  it  might  be,  but  we  are  obvi- 
ously confused  because  we  are  forced  to 
support  six  successive  dictatorships,  none 
of  which  were  popularly  elected,  one  of 
which  only  this  morning  very  demo- 
cratically announced  lihe  simimary  exe- 
cution of  a  number  of  too  enthusiastic 
merchants  for  the  Amlerican  dollar. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  United  States 
now  announce  the  $1  billion  effort  to 
solve  the  economic  problems  of  South 
Vietnam,  this  sum  apparently  to  consti- 
tute tJie  balm  to  ralve  the  pangs  of  any 
would-be  Communist  supporters  for  a 
better  economy.  We  certainly  were  not 
prepared  to  offer  this  kind  of  "dough" 
while  the  French  had  control  and  it  is 
only  now  that  we  are  psychologically 
prepared  to  support  lihls  kind  of  one 
small  country  commitment.  If  we  want 
to  be  the  policeman  of  the  world,  which 
role  I  frankly  support,  I  think  we  should 
have  better  reflexes  than  this. 

We  are  now  in  this  position  where  to 
prove  our  point  we  are  dropping  bombs 
at  a  greater  daily  jate  than  during 
World  War  n.  Our  commitment  as  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  is  better  than 
50.000  tons  of  TNT  per  month,  or  500.- 
000  250-pound  bombs  per  month.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  we  onlf  wound  one  Viet- 
cong  with  every  10  bombs  we  would  cas- 
cade the  enemy  to  the  conference  table 
in  30  days.  We  now  have  in  excess  of 
200.000  men  committed,  joining  500,000 
South  Vietnamese,  plus  40,000  allied 
soldiers.  Civilian  casualties,  I  under- 
stand, are  fantastic,  though  American 
military  deaths  are  light  to  date.  We 
have  a  program  to  liberate  territory  and 
are  making  modest  gains.  However,  the 
Vietcong  today  is  twice  as  strong  as  they 
were  last  year  this  time,  control  more 
territory,  and  their  majn  units  are  yet  to 
be  engaged.  j 

We  axe  raising  our  level  of  support  by 
a  substantial  percentage  and  I  believe 
the  fiscal  year  1967  militai-y  budget,  when 
it  is  properly  supplemented  next  year, 
will  again  extend  substantially  our  com- 
mitment. 

We  are  expending  timmunitlon  at  the 
greatest  rate  in  history,  perhaps  expend- 
ing on  this  undeclared  war  one-fourth 
of  our  national  incoitiE — approximately 
$24  billion.  We  are  thus  di-awn  in  bat- 
tle to  defeat  a  so-called  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnam  who  have  a  less  budget 
for  a  year  than  we  have  in  a  month,  who 
need  but  a  few  truckl^tds  of  materials  a 
day  to  sustain  them,  who  have  no  air 
force,  no  navy  and  certainly  not  a  mod- 
ern army.  They  do|  have  tunnel  and 
jungle  sanctuaries  that  are  difficult  to 
penetrate. 

I  think  then  my  judgment  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  to  gage  care- 
fully not  only  what  we  do  but  how  we  do 
it.  We  are  really  not  80  much  ourselves 
trying  to  l)eat  the  Vietcong  but  trying  to 
supplement  the  force  of  the  free  South 
Vietnamese  so  that  Ithe  people  tiiem- 
selves  will  want  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
Vietcong.  Barbarous  executions  by 
South   Vietnamese    and    massive    land 


scarring  by  B-S2's  and  our  artillery  will 
not  get  the  support  of  the  people  if 
nearly  a  million  injured  refugees  are 
forced  into  Saigon  as  was  reported  to- 
day. 

It  is  possible  that  we  can  try  too  hard 
and  lose  the  people.  In  a  jury  trial  you 
can  have  a  perfect  plaintiff's  case,  but 
spend  too  much  money  on  diagrams  and 
witnesses  and  lose  the  jury. 

So  in  an  election  you  can  have  an 
electable  candidate,  spend  too  much 
money  and  he  Is  defeated  by  the  elec- 
torate because  the  money  shows. 

The  point  is  that  money  alone  will  not 
win  the  war  of  ideas  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  say  realistically 
for  long  that  the  peasant  just  wants  to 
be  left  alone,  he  has  no  philosophy,  yet 
by  night  many  of  them  make  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
erupting  in  part  by  northern  stimulation 
and  in  part  by  conditions.  The  stimu- 
lation we  can  control,  but  we  must  de- 
velop and  sell  long-term  economic  pro- 
grams to  change  conditions,  to  control 
corruptions,  to  expand  education,  to 
democratize  leadership,  to  abort  class 
and  caste  systems  and  foreign  economic 
domination. 

We  must  outline  workable  programs. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  carry  on  a  for- 
eign aid  program  at  the  $3  billion-plxis 
authorized  level  and  $1  billion-plus  ap- 
propriated level  and  carry  on  a  program 
largely  with  surplus  grains  and  through 
the  many  times  corrupt  private  sector 
and  channel  that  aid  to  scores  of  coun- 
tries. 

We  appropriate  at  the  $2  billion  level  to 
change  poverty  in  our  domestic  program 
in  3.000  counties — OEO.  Are  we  suc- 
cessful? How  can  we  do  the  job  world- 
wide at  this  level  where  per  capita  in- 
come is  not  $2,000  as  in  the  United 
States  but  $100  as  in  nearby  Mexico  or 
less. 

The  point  is  that  we  cannot  ship  sur- 
plus materials  with  hands  clasped  across 
the  boxes  even  at  the  greatest  rate  in 
history  worldwide  and  then  under  our 
assumed  worldwide  police  power  declare 
that  nations  in  our  favor  can  qualify  for 
this  aid  to  more  or  less  do  as  we  do  but 
that  if  this  program  is  obviated  by  creep- 
ing poverty,  local  corruption,  dynastic 
domination  or  population  explosion,  we 
will  blow  your  head  off  if  you  try  to  revolt 
if  you  are  Communist  tinged. 

Rightfully  and  in  a  good  moral  con- 
science if  the  United  States  would  stim- 
ulate people  rebellious  against  dictator- 
ship oppression  and  poverty,  where  our 
aid  programs  are  ineffective,  mayl)e  more 
rebellious  people  would  be  oriented  to- 
ward the  U.S.  middle  ground  rather  than 
the  extreme  right  or  extreme  left. 

In  our  efforts  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate our  own  security  we  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  good  try  to  defeat 
poverty  worldwide.  We  should  make  our 
programs  work.  Where  poverty  and 
domination  swell  behind  dormant  dic- 
tatorships, then  should  American  foreign 
policy  be  to  effect  change  by  democrati- 
cally oriented  revolution  if  need  be. 

Declare  to  the  world,  then,  that  the 
Impoverished  and  the  dominated  will  re- 
ceive our  support,  not  just  a  halfhearted 


effort  and  not  Just  when  commimlsm  Is 
the  competitor.  This  policy  declared  and 
followed  then  will  mean  a  successful  UJ5. 
foreign  policy — people  will  rally  around 
us  worldwide — this  Is  the  best  and  only 
effective  containment  policy — this  policy 
also  will  have  a  natural  fallout  of  giving 
us  security  at  home. 

It  will  mean  a  worldwide  effort  for 
perhaps  our  lifetimes  by  the  United 
States  and  other  successful  democracies 
at  a  dollar  level  commitment  not  at  cur- 
rent foreign  aid  rates,  but  at  current  mil- 
itary South  Vietnam  rates. 

By  my  words  of  trepidation  to  the 
President  concurrent  with  77  of  my  col- 
leagues this  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port H.R.  12889  and  the  $4.8  billion  of 
supplemental  military  authorizations, 
primarily  for  southeast  Asia. 

This  supplemental  authorization  is 
needed  in  support  of  the  American  effort 
to  help  block  Communist  efforts  to  sub- 
jugate all  of  Vietnam. 

Today,  the  one  most  compelling  prob- 
lem demanding  our  attention  is  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  and  It  is  up  to  us 
to  see  that  our  military  needs  there  are 
adequately  funded.  Our  Nation's  pri- 
mary obligation  is  to  fully  support  our 
men  who  have  been  sent  to  combat  in 
South  Vietnam.  Wherever  American 
boys  are  sent  to  battle  they  should  be  sup- 
plied with  the  best  possible  weapons  and 
with  the  best  logistical  support  that  we 
can  give  them. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering is  liidispensable  to  our  military 
posture  and  preparedness.  It  is  designed 
to  insure  that  there  will  be  no  shortages 
in  Vietnam  so  that  our  fighting  men  in 
the  field  can  perform  their  mission  with 
maximum  efficiency.  Overwhelming 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  give 
needed  assurance  to  our  men  in  Vietnam 
that  we  are  standing  behind  them  100 
percent. 

We  now  have  more  than  200,000  men 
actually  deployed  in  South  Vietnam. 
Added  to  this  flguie  are  the  many  thou- 
sands who  directly  support  them  in 
southeast  Asia.  And  our  commitment  in 
South  Vietnam  is  growing  daily  in  terms 
of  men,  material  and  money. 

We  must  not  be  content  to  fight  just 
to  keep  from  losing;  rather,  we  must 
marshal  our  resuorces  and  concentrate 
our  energies  on  winning  this  conflict  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  We  must 
strive  to  avoid  a  long  and  bloody  stale- 
mate di'agging  on  for  years.  It  appears 
the  Communists  are  testing  our  will  and 
determination  at  this  time  and  in  this 
place  to  see  how  long  they  can  drain  our 
resources — ^particularly  our  manpower. 
They  are  counting  heavily  on  a  collapse 
of  the  American  will  to  resist  their  ag- 
gressive designs. 

Yes,  our  will  and  staying  power  are 
being  tested  by  the  Communists  in  this 
hard  and  bitter  contest.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  principal  Communist  objective 
is  to  get  the  United  States  involved  to  a 
maximum  extent  in  a  ground  war  of  at- 
trition in  Asia  in  which  our  superiority 
in  weaponry  remains  unused. 
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It  is  mandatory  that  we  undertake 
effective  action  to  bring  thlB  struggle  to 
a  successful  conclusion  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Certainly  we  would  all  prefer  not  to 
have  to  be  there.  However,  aggressions 
left  unchecked  will  continue  to  grow.  It 
is  in  our  best  interests  to  repel  this  ag- 
gression, but  I  urge  that  we  do  so  with 
all  deliberate  speed. 

The  legislation  before  us  provides  in 
the  main  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  tracked  vehicles,  and  for 
the  construction  of  military  installa- 
tions. The  authorization  totals  $4,857,- 
450,000.  which  exceeds  by  $50  million 
the  sum  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. It  will  provide  the  required  author- 
ity for  the  necessary  appropriations  to 
support  military  operations  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Section  401  of  the  bill  provides  that 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  and  the  other  free 
world  forces  fighting  in  South  Vietnam 
shall  be  derived  from  the  regular  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  our  own 
military  forces  rather  than  from  funds 
carried  in  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. We  are  advised  that  a  transfer 
of  this  authority  will  result  in  improving 
procedures  for  supplying  military  items 
to  the  United  States.  Vietnamese,  and 
other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  appropria- 
tions requested  last  year  were  InsufQclent. 
I  would  be  the  first  to  concede  that  de- 
velopments in  a  situation  such  as  we  find 
ourselves  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  predicted 
precisely,  and  we  must  allow  for  flexi- 
bility In  our  planning  and  judgments. 

My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  must  rely  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  Information  and  facts  fur- 
nished us  in  briefings  by  the  Secretary 
when  he  appears  before  us.  Yet,  even  a 
cursory  review  of  the  record  indicates 
that  he,  too.  is  sometimes  wrong  in  his 
assessments  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
U.S.  role  in  that  war,  and  in  his 
short-term  predictions  of  the  outcome. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  Secretary 
McNamara  will  give  greater  heed  to  the 
combined  Judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  that  he  will  follow  more 
closely  recommendations  made  by  them 
on  military  matters.  The  military  ad- 
vice he  receives  represents  many  years 
of  experience.  Experienced  professional 
military  Judgments  are  most  essential  In 
aiding  the  Secretary  to  arrive  at  the 
crucial  decisions  he  must  make. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  urge  once  again  that  we  lose  no  time 
in  passing  the  bill  under  consideration. 
To  win  the  struggle  in  Vietnam,  we  must 
unite  as  a  nation  to  let  the  entire  world 
know  that  we  are  going  to  make  the  nec- 
essary sacrifices  and  bear  the  necessary 
costs  to  defeat  the  Communist  aggres- 
sion there. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  is  not  primarily  a  war  about 
Vietnam.  It  is  a  war  which  concerns  the 
futur«  of  Asia,  a  wtu-  which  could  very 
well  determine  the  future  of  the  entire 
free  wmrld.  I  hope  we  will  continue  to 
honor  our  commitment  to  freedom  In 
Vietnam,  and  we  should  take  every  step 


possible  to  Insure  that  the  struggle  is 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Oeorge 
W.  Andrews!. 

Mr.  OEOROE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  supporting  this  bill  100 
percent.  I  think  the  sooner  it  becomes 
law  the  better  off  our  fighting  men  in 
South  Vietnam  will  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  in 
my  opinion  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Alabama  are  supporting  our  Pres- 
ident in  this  vicious  war  against  com- 
munism. Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  there  has  not  been  a  draft  card 
burned  in  Alabama;  there  has  not  been 
a  beatnik-led  demonstration  against  our 
foreign  policy  in  Alabama.  We  have  had 
some  beatnik-led  demonstrations  down 
there  that  did  not  concern  our  foreign 
policy.  I  will  predict  to  you  if  such  a 
demonstration  as  that  occurs  in  Ala- 
bama, somebody  is  going  to  get  hurt. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  sooner 
we  fight  this  war  to  win  the  better  off 
the  whole  world  will  be.  I  think  the 
greatest,  most  courageous  decision  made 
In  the  history  of  this  Nation  was  made 
by  former  President  Harry  Truman  when 
he  ordered  the  use  of  an  atomic  weapon 
on  Hiroshima.  He  served  notice  on  the 
Japanese  Government  that  If  they  did 
not  surrender,  they  could  expect  further 
bombings  within  3  days.  Hearing 
nothing  from  the  Japanese,  the  second 
bomb  fell  on  Nagasaki.  You  know  the 
story.  That  courageous  action  fore- 
stalled the  bloodiest  invasion  that  had 
ever  been  planned  in  the  history  of  this 
world  and  saved  hundreds  of  thousands, 
If  not  millions,  of  lives.  If  I  were  run- 
ning this  war.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  would 
pick  up  the  telephone  and  call  Hanoi 
and  say.  "We  will  give  you  30  days  to 
get  out  of  South  Vietnam  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  If  you  are  not  out  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  then  you  can  expect  us  to  drop 
whatever  type  bombs  we  desire,  wherever 
we  choose  to  drop  those  bombs,"  and  let 
us  get  this  thing  over  with  and  bring 
those  boys  back.  I  know  the  argument 
against  that  is  that  you  might  endanger 
the  lives  of  the  people  In  this  country. 
Now.  this  Is  war  that  we  are  In,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

We  should  all  share  the  Jeopardy.  I 
am  thinking  of  that  kid  in  that  rice 
paddy  and  in  that  snake-infested,  ma- 
laria-infested, sniper-infested  Jungle 
whose  life  Is  in  danger  and  In  jeopardy 
24  hours  a  day.  Let  us  bring  this  war 
to  an  early  conclusion.  I  tell  you  In  my 
opinion  there  is  nothing  that  the  Com- 
munists respect  more  than  power.  We 
have  it  today;  let  us  use  it  and  get 
through  with  this  war. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  BinghauI. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  ear- 
lier today  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  CohklanI  submit- 
ted a  brief  Joint  statement  on  behalf  of 
78  members  of  this  House.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  be  among  the  sponsors  of  this 
statement. 

I  shall  vote  for  HJi.  12889  for  the  pur- 
pose stated  In  the  committee  report. 


But.  In  so  voting,  I  do  have  reservations, 
and  these  reservations  go  somewhat  be- 
yond the  terms  of  this  joint  statement. 
My  vote  does  not  mean  that  I  am  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  administration's  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  Vietnam.  While  I 
agree  with  President  Johnson  that  we 
cannot  withdraw  from  Vietnam  and  let 
the  Communists  take  over,  and  while  I 
salute  him  for  resisting  the  pressures  of 
those  who  would  exi>and  and  escalate 
the  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
yet  been  sufBciently  resourceful  or  flexi- 
ble in  our  efforts  to  get  negotiations 
started.  In  fact,  recent  developments 
create  the  impression  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  no  longer  giving  much  thought 
to  the  question  of  how  to  achieve  a 
negotiated  settlement. 

Why,  then,  am  I  voting  for  this  sup- 
plemental authorization  bill?  First,  for 
the  simple  and  obvious  reason,  mentioned 
in  the  Joint  statement,  that  we  must  give 
our  forces  in  Vietnam  all  the  support 
they  need,  so  long  as  they  are  there.  The 
second  reason  is  more  complicated :  I  fear 
that  a  substantial  vote  against  the  au- 
thorization might  actually  impede  our 
objective  of  getting  talks  started  by  en- 
couraging Hanoi  to  continue  its  appar- 
ently total  intransigeance. 

This  leads  to  a  question  which  I  sub- 
mit we  should  all  ponder.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  key  questions  before  us  at  this 
time.  The  question  Is:  Why,  in  spite  of 
all  the  President's  efforts  since  last  April 
to  get  discussions  started  with  Hanoi,  has 
Hanoi  steadfastly  refused  to  budge? 

Rather  than  discuss  this  question  to- 
day, in  the  atmosphere  of  a  debate  on 
this  defense  authorization  bill,  I  intend 
to  examine  it  at  some  length  tomorrow 
under  special  orders,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  any  Members  join  in  a  discussion 
of  the  question  at  U>at  time. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  KuppermanI. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  voting  for  this  appropriation  because 
I  cannot  leave  our  American  troops  in 
the  lurch  without  proper  protection  on 
a  foreign  shore.  But  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  have 
put  them  smd  us  in  this  position. 

The  biography  of  General  Ridgway, 
In  discussing  the  filling  of  the  vacuum  in 
Indochina  when  ^he  French  pulled  out 
in  1954,  shows  that  we  could  only  be  in- 
volved in  a  stalemate  at  great  loss  to  the 
United  States  in  lives  and  money. 

We  should  not  have  been  put  in  our 
present  position.  We  should  not  have 
been  involved  in  an  escalation.  We 
should  not  have  waited  so  long  to  bring 
the  question  to  the  United  Nations. 

When  the  administration  states  that 
it  seeks  no  blind  escalation,  we  must 
question  whether  it  has  not  already  done 
so  and  left  us  in  the  lurch. 

An  article  by  Murray  Kempton  in  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun  on 
Friday.  February  25. 1966  entitled.  "Clear 
Sighted  Escalation"  well  describes  the 
situation  into  which  we  have  been  led. 
I  should  like  to  insert  Mr.  Kempton's 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  only  course  left  to  us  to  pursue, 
as  my  predecessor,  now  Mayor  Lindsay, 
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has   said,   is   hard   dlptlomacy   to   seek 
peace.  J 

CLXAB-SIGHTZD    EPCALATIOK 

(By  Murray  Keknpton) 
"The  tide  of  battle  in  Vietnam  has  turned 
In  our  favor." — ^Vlce  Prcal4ent  Hvmphbet  on 
bis  return. 

It  will  be  5  years  in  JKine  since  another 
Vice  President  came  back,  trom  Saigon. 

"There  has  been  a  sutctantlal  Improve- 
ment In  the  situation  In  Vietnam,"  Lyndon 
Johnson  said  then. 

There  were  686  American  military  advisers 
in  South  Vietnam  at  the  time.  The  Vice 
President  brought  a  pronilse  to  raise  the 
total  to  1.600  or  so.  But  the  real  danger,  he 
said,  is  not  from  conuqunism  but  "from 
hunger.  Ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease." 

Privately,  the  Vice  President  told  President 
Kennedy  that  "American  combat  involve- 
ment at  this  time  was  •  •  •  undesirable 
because  It  would  revive :  (intlcolonlal  emo- 
tions throughout  Asia."     \ 

For  this  Is  a  war  thai  has  always  been 
going  well. 

Even  so,  by  October  of  I1B61,  Gen.  MaxweU 
Taylor  went  to  Saigon  and  came  back  to  re- 
port that,  while  only  tha  Vietnamese  could 
beat  the  Vletcong,  mor0  American  troops 
were  needed  to  show  thtm  how  to  do  the 
Job.    President  Kennedy  Iras  skeptical. 

"The  troops  will  march!  In,"  he  said,  "and 
In  4  days  everyone  will  hfeve  forgotten.  It's 
like  taking  a  drink.  The  jedect  wears  off  and 
you  have  to  take  anotheij.V 

StlU.  in  December  196^,  he  ordered  larger 
commitments  to  Saigon.  Everyone  was  en- 
couraged. That  spring.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  went  to  South  Vietnam  for  the 
first  time.  "Every  quantitative  measure- 
ment we  have,"  he  reporliad,  "shows  that  we 
are  winning  the  war." 

Taylor  came  back  in  Oatober  of  1962  and 
found  "a  great  national  jjiovement"  assem- 
bling to  destroy  the  Vletcong.  "The  spear- 
polnt  of  aggression  has  been  blunted  In 
South  Vietnam,"  the  Pre$ldent  said  In  his 
1963  state  of  the  Union  Message. 

Prime  Minister  Ngo  DUtjh  Diem  was  hav- 
ing his  troubles  by  thei)  and  none  of  our 
official  tourists  echoed  V<oe  President  John- 
son's assessment  of  Dlei|i  as  the  Churchill 
of  Asia.  Still,  In  Octofcer,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara said  that  a  thousand  of  the  16,000 
American  troops  In  Vietnam  could  be 
brought  home  by  the  en^  of  the  year  and 
that  the  major  part  ot  i  the  military  Job 
would  be  finished  by  19^^. 

So,  by  Christmas  of  1^66,  we  had  more 
than  200,000  American!  under  arms  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  thelTletcong  had  rlaen 
from  their  12,000  at  thja  time  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  confident  In^oductlon  to  the 
problem  In  1961,  to  morej  than  230,000. 

There  was  never  a  tli^iie  when  the  thing 
was  not  said  to  be  going  well,  and  here  we 
are  at  a  moment  when  i  tt  Is  impossible  to 
deny  that,  until  now,  It  |  has  all  along  been 
going  very  badly  Indeed! 

There  is  no  way  to  imagine  the  delight 
of  our  enemies  in  our  situation  except  to 
think  what  would  be  o  Jt  own  pleasure  If 
there  were  200,000  ('blnese  struggling 
through  Indonesia  or  20)i000  Russians  wal- 
lowing In  Albania  wlthou  t-  one  of  our  soldiers 
to  the  smallest  degree  li^convenlenced. 

And  poor  President  (Ibhnson,  since  all 
these  disasters  come  froih  the  careful  plans 
of  Democrats,  Is  redu4«d  to  a  dreadful 
mangling  of  history  In  order  to  argue  that  a 
series  of  decisions,  whldl)  time  has  proved 
to  have  been  based  on  mistaken  estimates, 
where  part  of  a  sober,  coherent  plan  now 
turning  toward  fulfillment.  We  can  believe 
him  when  he  says  that  wt  have  no  cause  to 
fear  a  mindless  escalation.  It  Is  quite 
enough  to  remember  the  history  of  the  last 
5  years  and  recognize  tl^^t  everything  that 
was  done  was  so  carefully]  thought  out. 


Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mt.Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12889,  a 
supplemental  authorization  of  $4.8  bil- 
lion for  necessary  procurement,  research 
and  development,  and  military  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  loeen  in  Vietnam. 
I  have  been  with  our  troops,  and  I  ctm 
report  to  this  House  that  their  morale 
is  absolutely  magnificent  and  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  fullest  support. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  should 
be  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  Hanoi  or 
Peiping  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  totally  and  completely  back  its 
men  in  the  field  while  at  all  times  utiliz- 
ing every  resource  of  diplomacy — includ- 
ing the  U.N. — to  reach  the  conference 
table  and  an  honorable  and  viable 
peace. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
this  debate  today  is  important.  It  is  on 
a  serious  subject.  It  deals  with  many 
implications  for  the  future  of  American 
policy,  the  chances  for  peace,  and  the 
opportunity — free  from  terror  and  tig- 
gression — for  South  Vietnam  to  do  the 
job  that  must  be  done  in  rural  recon- 
struction and  pacification  backed  by 
major  reforms — including  education  and 
land  reforms — by  the  government  in 
Saigon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  the 
debate  here  in  this  House,  compared  with 
the  other  body,  is  very  limited;  that  we 
are  only  devoting  3  hours  to  one  of  the 
most  Important  subjects  ever  to  come 
before  these  United  States.  Frankly, 
we  have  not  conducted  a  serious  national 
debate  here  today,  and  I  regret  it.  How- 
ever, I  strongly  support  this  authoriza- 
tion.   

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Loulsian^ 
[Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  give  my  full  support  to 
H.R.  12889  and  urge  its  Immediate  pas- 
sage. 

The  duty  we  owe  to  our  fighting  men  is 
clear.  Those  men  and  women  who  to- 
day are  performing  so  nobly  to  guarantee 
a  continuing  place  for  freedom  in  our 
world  must  be  as  fully  supplied  with  the 
equipment  necessary  for  them  to  do  their 
jobs  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  give  them. 
Their  sacrifices  are  Incalculable.  We 
must  not  fail  in  our  duty  to  them. 

Few  individuals  outside  our  own  mili- 
tary forces  are  acquainted  with  the  tre- 
mendous effort  being  made  by  our  forces 
in  Vietnam.  Focus  your  attention  on  the 
wide  role  played  by  any  one  of  our  serv- 
ices. Our  Navy,  for  example,  is  involved 
in  almost  every  facet  of  the  conflict.  Its 
flexibility,  mobility,  and  ability  to  extend 
our  national  power  through  every  medi- 
um has  been  well  demonstrated. 

In  the  air,  fighters  and  bombers  are 
flying  combat  sorties  well  into  North 
Vietnam.  Three  carriers  from  the  7th 
Fleet  are  on  station  off  Vietnam  at  all 
times.  Two  of  these  giant  warships, 
each  with  their  100-plane  airwlngs. 
strike  at  North  Vietnamese  Inflltratlon 
routes  24  hours  a  day.    The  third  car- 


rier, operating  further  south  off  the  Viet- 
namese coast,  provides  air  support  for 
United  States  and  Allied  ground  forces 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Destroyers,  the  workhorses  of  the  fleet, 
cruise  the  waters  of  the  South  China  Sea. 
These  ships  have  fired  an  average  of 
12,000  rounds  a  month — more  than  160 
tons  of  ordnance — against  the  Vletcong 
targets.  In  addition  to  bombardment, 
our  destroyers  are  carrying  out  missions 
in  antisubmarine  warfare,  search  and 
rescue,  and  protection  of  the  fast  carrier 
striking  forces.  Other  craft  are  on  con- 
stant alert  for  possible  shipment  of  sup- 
plies into  South  Vietnam.  Thousands  of 
junks  are  detected  and  searched  each 
week.  Still  other  ships  carry  thousands 
of  marines  tishore  and  thousands  more 
are  ferried  in  behind  the  enemy  in  heli- 
copters from  amphibious  assault  ships. 

Logistics  is  an  area  of  naval  activity 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Over  94 
percent  of  the  logistic  support  for  all 
U.S.  Forces  operating  in  Vietnam  is 
brought  in  by  sea.  Ashore,  more  than 
10,000  Navy  personnel  are  providing  sup- 
port. Seabee  units  are  at  work  con- 
structing bases  in  the  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam, Navy  hospital  corpsmen  are  car- 
rying out  their  duties  with  units,  and  of- 
ficers are  performing  advisory  roles  with 
the  Vietnamese  Navy  and  river  assault 
groups. 

Gentlemen,  these  operations  depend  on 
our  authorization  of  the  aiH^ropriations 
for  the  procurement  of  the  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  equipment  needed  for  the  job. 
This  bill  enables  us  to  continue  acquisi- 
tion of  these  things  during  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  1966.  The  committee  under  the 
leadership  of  its  Illustrious  chairman  has 
studied  carefully  the  needs  reflected  by 
this  bill  and  is  convinced  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  bill.  Their  vote  on  the  bill 
was  unanimous.  I  heartily  endorse  that 
vote. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  12889  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  $4,857,450,000  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  re- 
search, development,  test,  evaluation, 
and  military  construction  for  the  supp>ort 
of  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  "This 
authorization,  Mr.  Chay-man,  represent- 
ing a  supplemental  authorization  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1966  is  vitally  needed  to 
support  our  troops. 

It  has  been  asked  for  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  as  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  our  objectives,  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  has  been  supported 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Johit 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  has  been  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  This  measure  must 
be  passed  to  meet  the  commitment  this 
body  Itself  made  when  it  passed  the 
Tonkin  resolution  of  August  10,  1964  by 
a  vote  of  416  to  0. 

The  time  for  debate  Is  past.  The  time 
for  action  is  now.  This  is  not  only  to 
carry  out  a  commitment  of  the  Executive. 
This  is  a  commitment  of  the  Congress 
Itself  and  we  should  show  the  Communist 
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aggressors  not  only  in  southeast  Asia  but 
all  over  the  world  that  we  are  united  in 
our  determination  to  stop  Communist 
aggression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Winston  Churchill 
said: 

It  U  the  duty  of  every  citizen  in  time  of 
trouble  to  do  or  say  or  even  ttilnk  of  nothing 
that  can  weaken  or  discourage  the  energies 
of  the  state. 

This  statement.  In  my  opinion,  can  well 
serve  as  a  standard  of  conduct  for  all 
Americans  in  regard  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  questioning  of  our  policy  now  which 
we  committed  ourself  to  on  August  10, 
1964.  can  only  serve  to  weaken  the  state 
and  give  encouragement  to  our  enemies. 
This  Is  our  time  to  say  something  which 
will  strengthen  and  encourage  our  men 
in  South  Vietnam.  We  should  speak  out 
with  an  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lxn'iJ. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
ported this  blU  and  In  so  doing  support 
the  administration  and  its  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. I  naturally  feel  that  this  bill  is 
necessary  to  support  our  forces  in  south- 
east Asia  but  I  especially  like  the  psy- 
chological Impact  it  can  make  at  this 
time  in  the  world  of  ideas  and  the  need 
for  imlty  In  our  own  country.  My  re- 
marks are  in  extension  of  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  supple- 
ment for  the  Air  Force  as  set  forth  in 
page  15  of  the  committee's  report. 

Tlie  fiscal  year  1966  southeast  Asia  sup- 
port supplemental  for  the  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation.  Air 
Force  authorization  amounts  to  $71,- 
065.000.  These  fimds  are  required  for 
Immediate  initiation  of  developments  in- 
volving two  aircraft  weapons  systems,  de- 
velopment and  test  of  an  Item  under  the 
chemical/biological  operational  support 
program,  development  and  test  of  a  num- 
ber of  items  in  the  conventional  muni- 
tions program,  and  a  classified  project. 

The  aircraft  and  related  equipment 
program  amoimts  to  $36,300,000  which 
provides  for  two  engineering  develop- 
ment programs  under  the  close  support 
fighter  program.  These  developments, 
which  will  increase  our  capabilities  for 
close  air  support  of  ground  forces  in 
southeast  Asia,  consist  of  $10  million  for 
development  and  test  of  modifications  to 
the  F-4  (TSF)  aircraft  to  improve  its 
performance  capabilities,  and  $26,300,- 
000  for  development  and  test  of  modifica- 
tions to  the  A-7A  aircraft  to  adapt  this 
Navy  aircraft  to  meet  Air  Force  re- 
quirements. 

The  other  equipment  program  amounts 
to  $34,785,000  which  provides  for  an  ad- 
vanced development  program  require- 
ment, a  number  of  items  in  the  engineer- 
ing development  program,  and  a 
general  support  program  development 
requirement.  In  the  advanced  develop- 
ment program,  $1,600,000  is  Included 
for  development  and  test  of  a  conven- 
tional munitions  component.  In  the  en- 
gineering development  program,  $250,000 
is  provided  for  development  and  test  of 
a  munition  under  the  chemical  'biological 
operational  support  program,  and  $7,- 
735,000   is  provided   for   a   number   of 


munitions  and  other  projects  under  the 
other  operational  support  program.  The 
general  support  program  Includes  $25,- 
200,000  for  development  of  a  specialized 
collection  activities  program  system. 

The  fiscal  year  1966  southeast  Asia 
support  supplemental  for  this  authoriza- 
tion Includes  only  the  most  urgent  devel- 
opments which  can  be  made  available  to 
combat  forces  before  June  30,  1967. 
Therefore,  the  items  selected  are  those 
whose  lead  times  are  so  long  that  they 
cannot  be  deferred  until  the  fiscal  year 
1967  appropriation  becomes  available. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Andkrson]  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12889, 
the  supplemental  defense  authorization 
bill.  At  an  hour  when  more  than  200,000 
American  men  are  locked  in  mortal  com- 
bat with  the  enemy  in  southeast  Asia, 
it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  as  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  the  Congress 
we  would  do  less  than  support  this  bill. 
It  is  a  bill  designed  purely  and  simply 
to  authorize  the  necessary  supplemental 
funds  required  to  fund  military  procure- 
ment of  needed  items.  There  have  been 
some  suggestions  both  In  the  debate  here 
on  the  floor  today  and  elsewhere  that 
something  more  should  be  read  into  this 
vote  than  an  approval  or  authorization 
of  necessary  fxmdlng  for  the  American 
Armed  Forces.  Indeed,  there  have  been 
times  today  when  it  seemed  as  if  certain 
Members  of  this  body  wished  that  there 
could  be  two  separate  and  distinct  votes 
on  this  measure.  One  vote  would  permit 
those  who  are  simply  in  favor  of  doing 
something  for  the  boys  to  vote  "aye." 
The  other  vote  would  be  for  those  who 
not  only  wished  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  but  simul- 
taneously to  give  a  ringing  and  rousing 
approval  to  everything  past,  present,  and 
future  that  has  been  or  will  be  done  by 
the  Johnson  administration. 

Certainly,  there  is  nothing  In  the  word- 
ing of  the  legislation  now  before  us  which 
explicitly  commits  anyone  to  an  approval 
of  the  various  policies  that  have  been 
pursued  by  the  administration  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  of  Vietnam.  It 
could  be  argued  that  Implicit  in  the  ap- 
proval of  this  authorization  bill  is  the 
approval  of  current  policy.  However,  I 
think  that  we  would  be  establishing  an 
unwise  precedent  Indeed  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  read  too  much  into  the  passage 
of  a  military  authorization  bill.  By  the 
same  token,  I  tliink  that  the  76  Members 
of  this  body  who  have  signed  a  manifesto 
or  declaration  that  their  vote  for  this 
measure  does  not  carry  with  it  approval 
for  the  escalation  of  the  war  or  our 
deeper  involvement  in  southeast  Asia  will 
also  "carry  coals  to  Newcastle." 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  have  no  qualms  at 
all  concerning  the  legality  of  our  present 
position  In  South  Vietnam  as  expressed 
In  a  recent  resolution  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  I  think  our  presence 
there  is  legal  under  international  law, 
under  the  SEATO  treaty  to  which  we 
are  a  signatory,  and  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  However,  I  think 
that  the  future  actions  of  the  present 
administration  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  must 


be  based  on  a  clear  declaration  of  what 
our  ultimate  purpose  there  Is  to  be.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  administration 
has  been  absolutely  clear  in  this  regard. 
In  particular,  I  am  concerned  at  the 
obvious  attempts  that  have  taken  place 
recently  to  gloss  over  the  differences  that 
apparently  were  opened  up  between  the 
administration  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  when  the  latter  spoke 
in  favor  of  admitting  the  Vletcong  to  a 
share  of  power  and  responsibility  in 
South  Vietnam.  Rather  than  attempt  to 
paper  over  internal  differences  of  such 
fundamental  nature,  I  think  that  the 
administration  should  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  our  boys  are  not  dying  In  South 
Vietnam  merely  so  that  we  can  ultimately 
repair  to  the  bargaining  table  perhaps 
to  hand  over  a  poi-tion  of  the  government 
of  that  country  to  the  Vletcong.  There- 
fore, Mr,  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
set  down  these  words  so  that  my  position 
may  be  Irrevocably  clear.  I  support  this 
measure  and  with  it  the  heroic  sacrifices 
being  made  by  our  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam. At  the  same  time  I  do  not  want 
history  to  record  that  by  this  vote  I  gave 
this  administration  my  blank  check  with 
respect  to  its  future  conduct  of  policy  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall  1. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
fighting  men  are  committed  in  Vietnam 
and  we  have  passed  the  time  for  much 
more  debate.  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
be  more  concerned  about  getting  the  Im- 
plements and  tools  of  war  to  them  so  that 
they  can  do  the  job.  I  think  we  might 
pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect  that  this 
is  the  first  time  in  all  of  our  American 
history  that  we  have  ever  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  fighting  war  to  debate  how 
we  got  into  the  war  and  why  and  whether 
it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  been  doing  for  far 
too  long. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Has  war  been  declared 
by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  It  has  been  brought 
out  crystal  clear  that  the  joint  resolution 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  this  House. 
416  to  0  on  August  7,  1964,  is  a  sufficient 
declaration  to  authorize  the  President 
to  conduct  military  operations  in  south- 
east Asia. 

The  southeast  Asian  resolution  stated 
"that  the  Congress  approves  and  sup- 
ports the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression."  The  resolution  was 
very  firm  and  Included  the  recitation: 

The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Does  the  gentleman  con- 
strue that  resolution  to  be  a  declaration 
of  war? 
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Mr.  RANDALL.  Uot  a  formal  decla- 
ration, but  for  my  part  the  resolution 
provides  ample  authority  and  I  think 
also,  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
fellow  Members,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
vote  on  this  bill  today. 

The  situation  as  to  Vietnam  is  that 
the   President   has   (>rdered   a   gradual 
buildup  of  forces  only  after  frequent  con- 
sultations with  the  congress.    The  Con- 
gress has  repeatedly  expressed  its  ap- 
proval not  only  through  the  August  1964 
resolution  but  by  monetary  appropria- 
tions  for   the   war.     Exclusive   of   the 
measure  before  us  today,  the  Congress 
has  overwhelmingly  approved  two  sup- 
plemental appropriations  including  the 
$1.7   billion  southeast  Asia  emergency 
fund  passed  on  September  17,  1965,  di- 
rectly after  the  President  announced  his 
Intention  to  increase  our  military  par- 
ticipation in  that  area.   There  have  been 
frequent  consultations  by  the  President 
with  Congress,  both  by  resolution  and  by 
appropriation  and  by  both  means  we  have 
overwhelmingly  approved  the  President's 
policy.    The  Congress'  strongest  weapon 
in  foreign  policy  is  through  control  of 
appropriations.   Approval  of  these  mone- 
tary sums  should  be  recognized  as  con- 
stituting firm  support  of  the  President's 
authority  to  conduct  war  in  Vietnam 
without  a  formal  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress.     There  exist  some  valid 
reasons  why  there  should  not  be  a  formal 
declaration  of  war. 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
humanitarian  concern  about  injury  or 
harm  to  a  few  Vietnamese  civilians  in  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam,  If  this  has  hap- 
pened, it  has  been  accidental  and  un- 
avoidable and  not!  by  design  or 
intentional.  j 

But  I  want  to  take  tjie  time  to  discuss 
some  items  in  this  ajuthorization  that 
were  touched  on  briefljf  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  H|tLl. 

I  refer  to  funds  fop  more  and  better 
field  hospitals  and  evacuation  facilities. 
I  know  you  have  heard  about  the  new 
hospital  ship  and  also  those  new  portable 
operating  rooms  that  tan  be  brought  in 
by  helicopter  and  permit  an  operation  to 
be  performed  very  near  the  scene  of  com- 
bat. Let  us  remember  ihe  present  rate  of 
fatalities  among  our  Aknerlcan"  wounded 
is  less  than  1  percent..  That  represents 
a  drop  from  the  2.5 1  percent  level  of 
Korea.  In  World  Waij  I  it  was  about  9 
percent,  as  I  recall.  Iti  World  War  II  it 
dropped  to  3.4  percent  J  In  Korea  it  was 
2.5  percent.  Now  it  1$  less  than  1  fuU 
percentage  point.  I 

This  means  we  now  etijoy  the  most  ad- 
mirable record  of  any  is^ar  in  history  in 
taking  care  of  those!  who  are  badly 
wounded,  and  seeing  '  to  it  that  they 
survive.  i 

I  ask  my  fellow  MeiWrs  to  compare 
the  foregoing  figures  \*lth  casualties  on 
our  highways.  On  February  26  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  finally  got  all  of  its 
estimates  in  for  1965.  The  death  toll  on 
our  highways  was  107,000.  But  listen  to 
this— 52.2  percent  of  Ml  injuries  were 
fatal.  This  is  the  flgurie  we  must  set  for 
comparison  to  the  less  than  1  percent 
figure  of  fatalities  among  our  wounded  in 
Vietnam,  all  because  of  the  excellence  of 
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our     evacuation 
procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman  In  the  remaining  mo- 
ments of  the  time  which  has  been  ac- 
corded me  I  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy],  for 
the  amendment  which  he  added  to  H.R 
12889,  which  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  furnish  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  a  description  of  each  construction 
project,  including  a  cost  analysis,  prior 
to  the  execution  of  any  contract. 

It  is  also  heartening  to  know  that  an 
amendment  has  been  added  that  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  furnish  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  complete  informa- 
tion on  any  alternative  methods  of 
adequately  auditing  contracts  before  the 
President  is  empowered  to  waive  any  pro- 
visions of  present  statutory  requirements 
for  audit  either  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
construction  costs  are  excessive  but  I  was 
glad  to  learn  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  is  going  to  send  some  repre- 
sentatives to  Vietnam.  We  cannot  have  a 
construction  program  going  forward  in 
southeast  Asia  with  an  attitude  of  "busi- 
ness as  usual."  These  facilities  must  be 
constructed  to  a  minimum  standard  con- 
sistent with  their  intended  use.  Maxi- 
mum use  must  be  made  of  local  labor 
and  materials.  The  maximum  of  em- 
phasis  should  be  placed  upon  prefabri- 
cated, dismountable,  and  even  inflatable 
structures  which  will  give  the  very  great- 
est value  for  the  lowest  cost.  These  re- 
marks are  simply  cautionary,  but  become 
necessary  when  contractors  are  proceed- 
ing on  a  cost-plus-flxed-fee  basis.  For 
the  present  I  have  confidence  that  our 
American  ingenuity  and  experience  will 
win  out  over  the  serious  construction 
problems  facing  us  in  Vietnam. 

The  Asian  Communists  have  decided  to 
make  the  war  In  Vietnam  a  test  of  our 
determination  and  resolution.  In  other 
words,  to  make  this  war  a  test  of  our  will 
to  win.  They  think  they  can  sap  our 
capability  to  the  point  where  we  will 
either  withdraw  or  consent  to  peace  on 
their  terms.    This  must  not  happen. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  had  any  intention  of  declaring 
war  when  they  passed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  Not  even  the  President,  who 
asked  for  the  resolution,  has  ever  sug- 
gested that  he  was  asking  Congress  to 
declare  war. 

I  would  remind  my  colleague  of  the 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  Senate  at 
that  time.  Those  who  engaged  In  the 
debate  never  thought  that  they  were  de- 
claring war.  They  were  not.  I  would 
recall,  for  example,  the  exchange  between 
Senator  Brewster  and  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Pulbright. 

Senator  Brewstzx.  So  my  question  Is 
whether  there  Is  anything  In  the  resoIuUon 
which  would  authorize  or  recommend  or  ap- 
prove the  landing  of  large  American  armies 
In  Vietnam  or  in  China. 

Senator  Pulbright.  There  Is  nothing  In  the 
resolution,  as  I  read  It,  that  contemplates  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  note  that  I 
explored  this  question  more  thoroughly 


in  my  speech  during  the  debate  earlier 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow]. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who 
is  not  in  favor  of  escalating  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam,  let  me  say  that  I  will  vote 
for  the  bill  before  us  to  authorize  a  total 
of  $4.8  billion  as  a  Department  of  De- 
fense supplement,  southeast  Asia,  fiscal 
1966. 

My  affirmative  vote  for  this  bill  is 
given  with  a  sad  heart.  The  men  at  the 
front  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  short 
of  the  ammunition  and  equipment  they 
need  to  defend  themselves.  That  Is  the 
only  reason  I  can  see  to  vote  for  this 
authorization. 

The  situation  is  different  from  one 
last  year  when  there  was  an  earlier  au- 
thorization for  the  Vietnam  conflict.  At 
that  time  I  did  not  support  it,  for  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  told  us  that 
funds  were  available  in  other  accounts 
without  legislation.  The  legislation 
then  was  intended  as  an  expression  of 
policy. 

Although  voting  today  for  the  new 
legislation  for  munitions,  I  still  do  not 
favor  the  poUcy  of  escalation  which  the 
legislation  makes  possible. 

It  is  a  great  inspiration  to  me  that  I 
can  join  today  with  several  score  of  my 
colleagues  In  a  statement  that  throws 
some  question  upon  the  escalation  of  the 
combat  in  southeast  Asia.  Those  who 
have  assembled  these  signatures  deserve 
appreciation  for  they  have  done  us  all 
a  great  service. 

Let  us  look  at  the  authorization  before 
us  today.  From  the  testimony  at  the  re- 
cent hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  other  body,  it  is 
uiunistakably  clear  that  the  purpose  of 
the  present  authorizations  is  to  provide 
for  much  more  extensive  combat.  For 
example,  on  page  132  of  the  report  of 
those  hearings,  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense 
says  of  the  aircraft  procuiement  that  af- 
ter replacement  of  losses.  "It  does  in- 
clude added  inventory." 

In  referring  to  helicopters  he  says  on 
page  191: 

Well,  the  number  of  helicopters  that  we 
are  buying  far  exceeds  any  number  that  we 
are  likely  to  lose. 

Commenting  generally  on  all  procure- 
ment to  be  authorized,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  page  11  has  the  following  to 
say: 

To  support  these  higher  rates  of  consump- 
tion and  combat  attrition,  rebuild  Inven- 
tories, and  provide  for  the  additional  forces, 
we  have  greatly  Increased  production  rates 
and  started  new  production  lines. 

So  that.  In  voting,  "aye"  to  maintain 
our  men  overseas,  we  are  unfortunately 
required  to  vote  at  the  same  time  for  in- 
creasing the  conflict. 

If  we  had  clear  reasons  for  our  actions 
in  Vietnam  and  a  clearly  limited  objec- 
tive at  the  end.  It  would  be  much  easier 
to  Justify  the  procurement  which  we  are 
permitting  today. 

They  say  that  we  have  a  commitment 
in  Vietnam.  However,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  does  not  contain 
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the  word  "commitment."  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  treaties,  because  these 
are  a  definite  form  in  whica  the  parties 
sign  for  definite  obligations.  Is  our  ship 
of  state  to  be  guided  by  bulging  commit- 
ments which  are  not  written  and  no  one 
can  define?  If  we  have  to  get  along  in  a 
world  of  commitments,  a  good  case  could 
be  made  that  we  have  a  commitment  to 
all  men  everywhere  in  the  world  to  keep 
the  peace.  And  that  commitment  may 
be  a  firmer  one  than  any  commitment 
we  owe  to  a  particular  group  of  men  in 
Vietiuun. 

If  the  aim  of  the  United  States  is  to 
contain  communism,  I  wonder  if  the 
planting  of  a  fencepost  in  Vietnam  Is 
going  to  serve  as  a  complete  fence  against 
communism  all  over  the  world.  If  our 
aim  is  to  destroy  communism,  how  can 
we  do  that  by  a  single  t)eachhead  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  a  continent  where  there 
are  over  a  billion  men?  I  suspect  that 
any  hold  we  maintain  there,  or  any  local 
government  we  set  up  there  can  never 
exist  in  peace  with  the  rest  of  Asia.  It 
will  always  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
civilization  in  that  part  of  the  world  and 
will  either  be  expelled  or  It  will  promote 
a  third  world  war,  engulfing  us  all. 

I  know  that  our  people  truly  believe 
that  they  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  Yet  hardly 
knowing  the  language  of  Vietnam,  how 
can  our  people  impart  American-style 
freedom  In  a  few  .short  years  to  a  society 
where  other  customs  have  obtained  for 
centuries  back? 

How  many  more  times  and  in  how 
many  places  can  we  continue  to  be  the 
sole  policeman  and  Judge  for  enforcing  a 
law  that  no  association  of  nations  has 
authorized  us  to  enforce?  The  Ameri- 
cans fighting  and  serving  in  Vietnam  are 
doing  so  nobly  and  sincerely.  But  is  the 
leadership  that  we  Congressmen  are 
giving  them  the  wise  leadership  that  it 
should  be?    That  is  a  question. 

Should  we  not  listen  to  the  recent 
words  of  caution  that  come  from  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  our  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  and 
from  Pope  Paul,  himself,  urging  that  we 
should  hold  back  in  this  sad  conflict? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  the  only 
questions  that  can  be  raised  about  the 
policy  of  our  country  in  Vietnam.  They 
are  enough,  however,  to  suggest  that  we 
should  consider  a  better  course. 

For  the  reason  stated  earlier.  I  will  not 
attempt  a  denial  of  these  military  funds 
as  my  small  lever  for  changing  our  line 
of  action.  Yet  certainly,  I  and  those  of 
like  mind,  must  find  other  ways  to  guide 
our  national  policy  upon  a  better  course. 

I  endorse  measures  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  taking  in  the  direction  of  peace 
and  justice.  Many  hopeful  measures 
have  been  proposed  by  others,  as  well. 
Let  us  believe  that  some  of  these  will 
prevent  escalation  of  the  conflict  to  the 
point  of  worldwide  nuclear  catastrophe. 

A  legislator  owes  more  to  the  men  un- 
der arms  than  the  obligation  to  supply 
weapons  and  ammunition.  He  owes  to 
those  men  who  are  offering  their  lives 
the  apptteatlon  of  his  best  Judgment  and 
wisdom  In  order  to  make  sure  that  those 
men  are  sent  only  to  the  right  places 


at  the  right  time.  Our  eyes  should  not 
be  focused  solely  on  the  battlefield  in 
southeast  Asia. 

More  important  still,  are  the  moral 
questions  and  a  horisonwlde  view  of  in- 
ternational politics  which  will  bring  a 
correct  evaluation  of  the  whole  situation. 
Above  all,  we  must  set  a  good  objective 
and  a  clear  one.  This  Is  our  part  of  the 
Job.  This  Is  what  Congressmen  owe  our 
flghting  men. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  PiKil. 

Mr.  OALLAOHER  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr,  Chairman. 
Kahlil  Oibran,  a  poet  and  artist  of  the 
Near  East,  once  wrote  a  story  about 
critics  ttiat  may  be  appropriate  as  we 
coiisider  the  cniel  dilemma  of  Vietnam. 

One  nighUall  s  man  traveling  on  borae- 
back  toward  the  aea  reached  an  Inn  by  the 
roadside.  He  dismounted,  and  conndent  in 
man  and  night  like  all  riders  toward  the  sea, 
he  tied  bla  horse  to  a  tree  beside  the  door  and 
entered  Into  the  Inn. 

At  midnight,  when  all  were  asleep,  a  thief 
came  .ind  stole  the  traveler's  horse. 

In  the  morning  the  man  awoke,  and  dis- 
covered that  his  horse  was  stolen.  And  he 
grieved  for  his  horse,  and  that  a  man  bad 
{ound  it  in  his  heart  to  steal. 

Then  his  fellow  lodgers  came  and  stood 
around  him  and  began  to  talk. 

And  the  first  man  said,  "How  foolish  of  you 
to  tie  your  horse  outside  the  stable." 

And  the  second  said,  "StiU  more  foolish, 
without  even  hobbling  the  horse." 

And  the  third  man  said.  "It  is  stupid  at 
best  to  travel  to  the  sea  on  horseback." 

And  the  fourth  said.  "Only  the  Indolent 
and  the  slow  of  foot  own  horses." 

Then  the  traveler  was  much  astonished. 
At  last  be  cried.  "My  friends,  because  my 
horse  is  stolen,  you  have  hastened  one  and 
all  to  tell  me  my  faults  and  my  shortcom- 
ings. But  strange,  not  one  word  of  reproach 
have  you  uttered  about  the  man  who  stole 
my  horse." 

I  think  President  Johnson  could  well 
paraphrase  the  words  of  the  traveler 
and  say.  "My  friends,  there  are  so  many 
who  can  point  out  the  faults  and  short- 
comings of  our  Nation's  policies.  But  is 
it  not  strange  that  hardly  a  word  of 
reproach  has  been  uttered  against  the 
policies  of  Hanoi  who  started  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  who  keep  it  going. 
Stranger  still,  to  hear  not  one  word  of 
reproach  for  the  Vietcong,  or  National 
Liberation  Front,  which  has  systemati- 
cally killed  and  tortured  thousands  of 
civilians  in  South  Vietnam  for  the  past 
12  years." 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  re- 
affirm the  vote  of  the  Tonkin  resolution. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  peace  that  the 
world  know  we  support  our  President 
and  that  our  country  is  imited.  The 
Communists  of  southeast  Asia  would 
gravely  underestimate  the  staying 
power  of  this  coimtry  if  they  thought 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
did  not  support  the  President.  When 
our  adversaries  recognize  our  determi- 
nation, and  the  validity  of  our  commit- 
ment, then,  and  only  then,  will  we  move 
this  war  to  the  peace  table.  A  vote  for 
this  bill  is  a  vote  for  peace.    Not  the 


peace  of  stirrender.  but  an  honorable 
peace  where  free  men  can  determine 
what  shall  be  the  course  of  their  na- 
tion's destiny. 

What  we  are  doing  today  makes  cer- 
tain that  a  military  victory  is  beyond 
the  hopes  of  Hanoi. 

When  this  penetrates  the  policymak- 
ers in  Hanoi,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
real  hopes  for  peace  will  begin  to  sur- 
face. They  will  not  be  convinced,  if 
they  think  we  are  divided.  The  vote  to- 
day will  demonstrate  not  division,  but 
unity. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  every  shade  of  opinion  in  this  de- 
bate. We  have  shown  for  what  my 
chairman  would  call  the  "glUionth"  time 
that  In  a  free  society  free  speech  means 
that  every  shade  of  dissent  must  be 
heard.    It  has  been  heard. 

The  detwte  on  this  bill  started  with 
an  expression  of  anxiety  from  one  of  my 
colleagues,  from  my  party,  from  my 
State.  He  was  afraid  that  if  we  passed 
this  bill,  we  would,  in  his  words,  be  plac- 
ing another  brick  in  the  arch  of  congres- 
sional support  for  our  Nation's  poUcy  in 
Vietnam." 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  debate 
with  an  expression,  not  of  fear,  but  of 
hope.  I  hope  that  we  will  pass  this  bill. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  construed  as  an- 
other brick  in  the  arch  of  congressional 
support  for  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  construed  as  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  for  our  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
so  construed  in  this  Chamber,  in  this  city, 
in  this  Nation,  in  Saigon,  and  especially 
in  Hanoi  and  Peiping. 

I  hope  for  more  than  that.  I  hope  that 
we  are  not  building  an  arch  but  are 
buUding  a  firm  foundation,  a  foundation 
of  strength  and  security  on  which  a  firm 
peace  can  be  built,  a  foundation  on  which 
the  brave  people  of  South  Vietnam  can 
build  a  future  of  hope  for  their  children. 

As  the  people  of  Vietnam  look  to 
America  for  hope,  so  do  the  people  of 
Thailand.  As  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia  look  to  this  land  for  hope,  so  do  all 
the  people  in  this  world.  If  all  they  hear 
when  they  listen  to  the  debate  on  this 
bill  this  afternoon  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  words  of  anxiety  and 
fear,  of  nibbling  and  quibbling,  then 
there  is  not  much  hope  for  them.  If 
people  all  over  the  world  look  to  Amer- 
ica and  conclude  that  America  offers 
them  no  hope,  then  there  is  not  much 
hope  for  America. 

Let  us  give  them  some  hope  today. 
Let  us  give  America  some  hope  for  the 
future.  This  is  the  measure  on  which  to 
do  it.  This  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Now 
is  the  hour  to  put  this  debate  behind  us 
and  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  Jl.  12889  which  authorizes 
appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1966 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  track  combat  vehicles,  re- 
search^ development,  test,  evaluation,  and 
military  construction. 

I  rise  In  support  of  this  Important 
legislation  because  incorporated  in  its 
provision  are  funds  to  give,  above  all.  our 
scridlers  in  Vietnam,  the  tools  they  need 
for  victory.    This  legi8lati<m  helps  make 
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it  possible  for  our  ^ation  to  carry  out 
our  present  policy  in  Vietnam. 

My  colleague  frorti  New  York  com- 
pletely overlooks  the  fact  that  our  total 
lack  of  arms  during  the  early  and  middle 
1930's  was  an  open  invitation  to  Hitler's 
aggression. 

My  colleague  ignorjets  the  facts  of  his- 
tory when  he  argues  that  the  legislation 
before  us  today  is  deeigned  to  escalate 
the  war  In  Vietnam.,  On  the  contrary, 
this  whole  appropriation  will  make  pos- 
sible purchases  of  those  very  sinews 
which  our  soldiers  nioed  to  finally  con- 
vince the  Communist!  in  Vietnam  that 
their  course  of  continued  hostility  against 
freedom  will  end  In  defeat  and  disaster. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
now  winning  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We 
are  winning  this  wat*  because  we  have 
finally  turned  the  tide  against  Commu- 
nist subversion  and  terrorism  by  giving 
our  soldiers  all  of  the  tools  they  need. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  is  the  Most  costly  conflict 
that  our  Nation  has  ever  been  engaged 
In  when  measured  against  the  number 
of  Communist  casualties.  I  think  it  is 
a  dangerous  practice  to  weigh  the  cost 
of  the  war  against  lenemy  losses.  My 
own  Judgment  is  that  the  most  meaning- 
ful test  is,  one,  whether  we  can  win 
sooner  with  these  added  tools  for  our 
soldiers,  and  more  importantly,  and,  two, 
whether  this  additional  equipment  which 
we  are  now  sending  to  Vietnam  is  saving 
American  lives  and  those  of  our  allies. 
The  answer  in  both  Instances  Is  "Yes." 

Because  of  our  mafisive  assignment  of 
equipment  to  Vietnam,  our  losses  are 
steadily  going  down:  and  those  of  our 
soldiers  who  have  raoeived  injuries  are 
being  saved  at  a  higher  percentage  rate 
than  ever  before  recorded  in  any  con- 
flict. Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that 
the  American  people,  once  having  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  defense  of  free- 
dom in  Vietnam,  want  to  make  sure  that 
our  American  troops  are  fully  equipped 
in  their  difficult  struggle  against  the 
Communists;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  intend  to  support  this  bill. 

But  more  importantly,  I  support  this 
legislation  because  I  remember  only  too 
well  how  an  unprepared  America  saw  a 
Hitler  escalate  his  maniacal  quest  for 
victory  into  World  War  n. 

The  tragedy  of  Daohau  suid  Buchen- 
wald,  the  massive  losses  which  we  suf- 
fered in  World  War  II,  and  the  mam- 
moth destruction  could  have  been 
avoided.  Hitler  could  have  been  stopped 
before  he  got  started  had  we  30  years 
ago  had  the  same  vision  and  determina- 
tion which  we  are  demonstrating  in  Viet- 
nam today. 

Those  who  argue  against  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  insist  on  being  blind  to  the  fact 
that  this  struggle  is  part  of  a  20 -year 
struggle  against  the  ravages  of  commu- 
nism. It  is  ironic  that  at  a  time  when 
we  have  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  vic- 
tory can  be  ours  in  Vietnam,  voices  are 
being  raised  in  this  country  to  withdraw 
our  effort  and  leave  the  whole  of  three 
continents — Asia.  Africa,  and,  yes,  South 
America — subject  to  the  same  kind  of 
terror  and  subversion  by  Communist 
guerrillas  that  we  are: witnessing  In  Viet- 
nam. 


It  is  in  this  light  that  I  hope  this  leg- 
islation before  us  will  be  overwhelmingly 
approved  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  this  supple- 
mental defense  authorization  for  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  Just  as  I  opposed  the  much 
smaller  request  of  $700  million  on  May  5, 
1965. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  take  this  action. 
I  do  not  desire  to  deprive  our  military 
forces  of  the  support  they  need  to  carry 
out  the  jobs  assigned  to  them,  regardless 
of  how  much  I  may  differ  with  the  pol- 
icies which  have  led  to  those  assignments. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  who  are  simi- 
larly concerned  with  our  course  in  Viet- 
nam, have  elected  a  different  type  of 
action.  In  a  statement  circulated  to 
other  Members  and  the  press  they  indi- 
cate that  they  will  vote  for  this  supple- 
mental defense  authorization.  But  they 
add  this  statement : 

We  therefore  reject  any  contention  that 
approval  of  this  legislation  will  constitute 
a  mandate  for  unrestrained  or  indiscriminate 
enlargement  of  the  military  effort,  and  we 
strongly  support  continued  efforts  to  initiate 
negotiations  for  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

I  can  support  that  statement.  But  I 
cannot  accept  the  faith  of  my  colleagues 
that  this  statement  will  alter  the  course 
which  has  been  set  within  the  military 
and  executive  offices  toward  a  larger 
and.  in  the  last  analysis,  an  unlimited 
war. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Last  year  when 
the  President  asked  this  Congress  for 
$700  million  in  supplemental  defense  ap- 
propriations, many  of  my  colleagues 
made  similar  statements  as  they  voted 
for  that  modest  sum.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment we  were  voting,  operations  were 
being  conducted  that  required  many 
times  that  amount  of  additional  funding. 
Plans  were  then  in  existence,  and  were 
announced  within  a  few  weeks,  to  triple 
our  military  manpower  in  Vietnam  and 
to  expand  our  military  construction  pro- 
gram in  Vietnam  many  times  over.  In 
addition,  those  plans,  since  carried  out, 
have  been  doubled  and  may  be  doubled 
again  before  the  year  is  out.  Not  once 
has  Congress  been  asked  to  vote  on  these 
decisions  prior  to  their  being  taken. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  for  15  years.  Con- 
gress has  gone  along  with  the  plans  of 
the  executive  branch,  voting  the  funds 
requested,  voicing  a  pious  hope  for  the 
use  of  good  judgment,  but  never  estab- 
lishing an  independent  policy  or  lifting 
an  independent  voice. 

The  United  States  financed  the  last 
several  years  of  the  French  effort  to 
maintain  their  colonial  rule  in  southeast 
Asia,  as  part  of  our  commitment  to  the 
military  containment  of  Russian  com- 
munism, which  we  saw  as  the  specter  of 
the  postwar  period.  I  doubt  if  Congress 
knew  the  extent  of  our  commitment  to 
the  French,  or  knew  that  Dulles  offered 
them  atomic  bombs  to  use  against  the 
Viet  Minh  or  the  Red  Chinese.  I  doubt 
if  Congress  realized  that  our  policy  at 
that  time  merely  postponed  the  inevi- 
table collapse  of  French  colonialism  in 
southeast  Asia — a  collapse  which  the 
French  themselves  had  accepted  in 
1946 — and  cost  the  peoples  of  France  and 


Vietnam  a  few  hundred  thousand  more 
in  dead  and  woimded,  as  well  as  costing 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  a  few  billion  wasted 
dollars. 

We  created  and  supported  to  the  hilt 
the  government  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  for  the 
10  years  of  its  existence.  Congress  voted 
the  fimds  for  this  adventure  as  part  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  never  asking 
whether  Diem  had  a  legitimate  mandate 
to  rule  this  artiflclal  creation  of  South 
Vietnam  as  a  family  empire — never  ask- 
ing why  he  was  permitted  to  imilaterally 
declare  that  the  Geneva  agreements  were 
not  binding  on  his  country — never  asking 
who  in  the  U.S.  Government  was  author- 
ized to  encourage  him  in  this  defiance  of 
an  international  agreement. 

Yet  today  we  ar^  told  by  the  executive 
branch  that  Congress  has  approved  every 
step  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  We 
are  told  that  approval  by  Congress  of  our 
aid  program  for  Vietnam  is  evidence  of 
our  approval  of  the  escalating  military 
Involvement  there — is  evidence  of  con- 
gressional commitment  to  a  program  now 
costing  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  involv- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  youth, 
and  leading  to  yet  xmknown  perils.  I 
voted  for  some  of  those  aid  programs, 
little  realizing  how  that  vote  would  be 
construed. 

If  the  argument  that  congressional 
approval  of  AID  programs  to  Vietnam 
constituted  endorsement  of  our  military 
Involvement  there  is  not  sufficient,  we 
are  told  that  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution 
of  August  1964  provides  the  basis  for  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  today.  I  voted 
for  that  resolution.  Who  can  vote 
against  a  resolution  supporting  our  right 
to  defend  ourselves  when  our  vessels  are 
attacked  at  sea?  I  made  this  vote  know- 
ing that  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body 
abundant  colloquy  made  it  clear  that 
this  resolution  added  no  authority  to  the 
President's  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  repel  attack,  and  provided  no 
mandate  for  a  change  in  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam.  Yet.  to- 
day, it  would  not  surprise  me  to  see  U.S. 
bombers  over  Peiping,  with  the  pilots 
waving  a  copy  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolu- 
tion as  the  authority  for'\heir  action  as 
the  bombs  are  dropped,  if  this  same 
Jilstiflcation  were  carried  to  another 
extreme. 

This  country  is  involved  in  a  problem 
of  tremendous  complexity  in  Vietnam, 
and  in  all  of  Asia.  This  is  a  problem  re- 
quiring the  most  exhaustive  and  far- 
reaching  analysis,  the  best  judgment,  and 
the  most  dedicated  effort  of  which  this 
country  and  its  Government  is  capable. 
Yet  at  no  point  in  recent  years,  except 
possibly  during  the  last  few  weeks,  has 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ex- 
amined fully  the  nature  of  thai,  problem. 
We  are  presented  with  the  problem  in 
pieces.  We  are  told  that  we  must  accept 
the  judgment  of  those  who  are  closer  to 
the  situation,  who  know  all  the  facts. 
Because  we  accept  that  Judgment  on  the 
little  pieces,  over  the  years,  then  when 
the  time  comes  that  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  come  home  to  haunt  us,  we  are  told 
that  we  authorized  those  mistakes,  that 
each  approval  of  a  little  piece  on  faith 
now    adds   up    to    approval    of  a    total 
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policy — a  poUcy  which  can  no  longer  be 
ch&n«e<L 

I  choose  now  to  break  that  i>attern  In 
the  only  way  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
can  do  so  with  any  effect.  I  will  vote 
against  this  bill.  Just  as  I  voted  last  week 
agaUist  the  tax  bill  and  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
They  will  then  be  fulfllling  their  respon- 
sibilities as  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes.  for  it  is  the  vote 
that  «'ill  be  examined  by  the  people,  and 
by  those  members  of  the  executive 
branch  who  seek  to  analyze  the  will  of 
Congress — not  their  very  laudable  dis- 
claimers of  intent  to  support  a  larger 
war.  or  their  call  for  a  negotiated  peace. 

The  contradictions  of  the  UJS.  course 
In  Vletiuim  may  soon  be  apparent  for 
all  our  people  and  all  the  world  to  see. 
The  political  leaders  of  this  country 
have  contended  that  our  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  motivated  by  a  desire 
only  for  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
that  country.  We  are  publicly  com- 
mitted to  accept  the  free  choice  of  tlie 
people  of  South  Vietnam  as  to  the  kind 
of  government  which  they  desire.  For 
16  years,  however,  U.S.  policies  have  pre- 
vented the  expression  of  that  free  choice, 
despite  all  our  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary. When  the  day  comes  that  that 
choice  is  expressed — and  that  choice  re- 
pudiates the  United  States  and  Its  hand- 
picked  military  dictators — the  people  of 
this  country  will  be  entitled  to  ask  the 
quesion:  "Why  have  we  labored  and 
sacrificed  so  much,  and  in  vain?" 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12889  which  will  au- 
thorize additional  defense  appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $4.8  billion  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year. 

The  issue  before  us  Is  not  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  be  in  Vietnam. 
TTiere  are  over  200,000  young  Americans 
fighting  in  Vietnam  today. 

The  President,  who  under  the  consti- 
tution has  the  responsibility  for  foreign 
policy  and  Is  designated  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  has  made 
the  decisions  which  commits  our  Na- 
tion to  this  struggle  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  providing  the  fionds  to 
give  our  boys  the  weapons,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  other  equipment  to  sustain  them 
In  their  dangerous  mission. 

Last  summer  I  recall  there  were  many 
of  us  in  the  House  who  felt  the  1966  de- 
fense budget  was  not  adequate  to  insure 
suiDcient  funds  for  the  greater  U.S.  role, 
determined  by  the  President  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Minority  members  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  stated  In  addi- 
tional views  contained  in  the  committee 
report  dated  June  17,  1965: 

T^e  situation  In  Vietnam  and  the  overall 
problem  caused  by  Communist  aggreaalon  In 
southe*at  Asia  Is  of  extreme  concern  to 
•reryooe.  It  la  our  Judgment.  kMtaed  on  the 
teatlmony  before  this  committee,  that  the 
fiscal  year  1066  budget  request  reflects  in- 
adequate funding  for  the  Vietnamese  effort. 
Policy  decUloru  affecting  our  position  and 
commitments  In  Vietnam  were  made  by  the 
President.  This  cooimltment  Included  the 
large-scale  introduction  of  American  per- 
sonnel and  equipment.  We  believe  theee 
decisions    to    commit    American    lives    and 


American  prestige  must  be  backed  up  and 
supported  with  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  carry  them  out  successfully. 

Although  there  were  additional  funds 
Included  in  the  final  version  of  the  de- 
fense measure  last  year,  it  la  obvious  that 
the  administration  did  not  heed  the  mi- 
nority views.  Nevetheless,  our  respon- 
sibility remains  the  same :  We  must  back 
up  and  support  the  decisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  commit  American  lives  with  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  insure  the 
success  of  their  mission. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion biU.  H.R.  12889,  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment. In  so  doing  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  fully  support  the  President's 
conduct  of  our  involvement  In  Vietnam. 
How  we  vote  and  what  we  say  today  on 
this  crucial  policy  decision  will  have  far- 
reaching  implications.  We  must  show 
our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  that  we  are 
united  behind  them  and  will  not  hesitate 
to  give  them  whatever  is  needed  to  do 
the  job  they  are  doing  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  We  must  at  the  same  time 
show  Hanoi  that  we  are  united  behind 
and  support  our  President  in  his  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  find  an  honorable  solu- 
tion to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  We  must 
guard  against  doing  anything  that  could 
lead  to  misinterpretation  by  our  enemies 
of  the  strength  of  our  determination  to 
do  what  must  be  done  in  Vietnam. 

Never  before  in  our  hlstoi-y  has  our  In- 
volvement in  armed  conflict  had  to  be  ex- 
plained over  and  over  again  as  has  our 
participation  in  the  fight  for  freedom  in 
Vietnam.  The  simple  answer  is  this: 
We  are  fighting  by  the  side  of  the  Viet- 
namese in  order  to  prevent  their  enslave- 
ment by  communism  through  the  use  of 
force  and  terrorism.  But  oiu*  reasons  for 
being  in  Vietnam  go  much  further.  They 
Include  the  protection  of  oiu:  own  na- 
tional interest.  For,  if  we  allow  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Vietnam  to  be  profit- 
able and  to  succeed,  then  that  aggression 
surely  will  continue.  Inevitably  we  will 
have  to  stand  up  to  it  somewhere.  The 
costs  then — in  lives  and  money — could 
make  the  Vietnam  war  look  like  a  minor 
conflict  by  comparison. 

There  Is  a  great  paradox  existing  in 
our  world  today  because  of  our  nixUear 
capability.  However,  In  reality  there  Is 
nothing  paradoxical  about  it.  Our  ca- 
pacity to  destroy  people  and  property 
In  an  Instant  has  in  Itself  aroused  new 
hopes  of  lasting  peace.  When  victory 
can  mean  a  struggle  for  survival,  a 
worldwide  conflict  with  the  armed 
power  that  is  apparent  today  has  be- 
come unthinkable. 

The  peace  of  the  world  absolutely  re- 
quires that  we  maintain  a  powerful  na- 
tional defense — a  defense  that  could 
destroy  an  enemy  and  one  that  could 
assure  survival  If  nuclear  war  should  be 
forced  upon  us.  The  world  is  now  In  the 
situation  that  another  Pearl  Harbor  is 
not  possible.  Our  destruction  and  the 
destruction  of  our  enemy  would  be 
separated  by  only  a  few  minutes.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  continuance  of  small  wars. 

I  can  remember  In  the  thirties  when 
we  heard  so  much  about  "peace  in  our 
time."    A  few  years  later  we  were  In- 


volved In  the  most  terrible  war  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  History  has  taught 
us  that  peace  cannot  be  bought  by  ap- 
peasement. Appeasement  only  feeds  the 
appetite  of  the  aggressor. 

It  is  an  IrrefuUble  fact  that  if  the 
United  States  were  to  remove  Its  troops 
from  South  Vietnam,  the  Communists 
would  move  in  from  the  north  and  take 
over.  This  has  been  made  clear  to  us 
by  the  continued  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  escalation  has 
occurred  very  rapidly  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress.  When  I  took  my  seat  in 
January  last  year,  our  policy  and  pro- 
gram was  a  continuation  of  the  Eisen- 
hower-Kennedy position;  that  is,  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  housekeeping  tasks  for 
the  advisers. 

However,  In  the  early  morning  of 
February  7,  1965.  the  Vietcong  forces 
carried  out  coordinated  attacks  on  South 
Vietnamese  air  bases  in  Pleiku  and  Tuy 
Hoa  on  two  barracks  installations  in  the 
Pleiku  area  and  on  a  number  of  villages 
in  the  area  of  Tuy  Hoa  and  Nha  Trang. 
Numerous  casualties  were  Inflicted  and 
at  least  one  village  was  burned. 

These  attacks  by  the  Vietcong  were  a 
concerted  and  politically  timed  effort  to 
sharpen  and  Intensify  the  aggression  and 
to  test  the  will  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States  to  resist. 

From  that  point  on,  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  were  stepped  up.  We  began  the 
bombings  of  limited  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  and  greatly  Increased 
our  commitment  in  numbers  of  men  and 
supplies. 

We  are  present  In  Vietnam  today  be- 
cause we  were  asked  for  help  and  we 
responded.  Now  we  have  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility not  to  withdraw  and  aban- 
don the  15  million  Vietnamese  that  have 
fought  at  our  side. 

I  can  assure  you  that  a  imilateral 
suspension  of  hostilities  would  result,  not 
in  an  end  to  violence,  but  in  an  Increase 
of  North  Vietnam's  terrorist  aggression 
against  what  would  then  be  a  totally  de- 
fenseless population. 

There  is  a  second  consideration.  If 
the  United  States  were  to  pull  out  of 
Vietnam,  the  Communist  world  would  be 
put  on  notice  that  they  could  defeat 
democracy  in  any  area  they  chose  by 
the  exertion  of  brute  force. 

We  can  be  certain  that  as  long  as  the 
Vietcong — with  their  ally,  Red  China — 
feel  that  they  can  win,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  press  forward. 

We  have  and  must  continue  to  demon- 
strate that  we  will  resist  aggression, 
either  overt  or  covert — and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  door  open  for  nego- 
tiation. Our  President  has  kept  an  op>en 
offer  of  negotiation,  which  he  has 
reiterated  again  and  again.  But  this 
offer  has  never  been  accepted. 

The  United  States  has  attempted  more 
than  once  to  use  the  machinery  of  the 
U.N.  to  help  solve  various  aspects  of  the 
Vietnam  situation.  Only  to  have  the 
Vietcong  condemn  the  U.N.  activities  as 
illegal  and  state  that  they  could  not 
guarantee  the  safety  of  any  investigative 
mission. 
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As  you  can  aee,  any  peace  settlement, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  agreed  to  by 
parties  who  are  willing  to  work  out  and 
abide  by  such  an  agreement.  However, 
we  have  received  no  Indication  that 
Hanoi  or  Pelplng  are  Interested  In  any 
type  oi  peace  dlsciission. 

I  can  quote  to  you  from  a  letter  that 
President  Eisenhower  wrote  to  Winston 
Churchill  in  1954.    He  said: 

If  I  may  refer  again  to  history,  we  faUed 
to  halt  Hlrohlto,  MussoUnl,  and  Hitler  by 
not  acting  In  unity  ahd  in  time.  That 
marked  the  beginning  of  many  years  of 
stark  tragedy  and  desperate  peril.  May  it 
not  b«  that  our  nations  have  learned  some- 
thing from  that  lesson? 

I  think  that  with  draft  card  burners 
and  demonstrators  to  the  contrary,  our 
positlmi  in  Vietnam  1$  the  only  possible 
one  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  who  exer- 
cise the  right  of  free  speech  in  opposition 
to  our  policy  do  damage  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers.  There  Is  disturb- 
ing evidence  that  their  demonstrations 
are  prolonging  the  war  and  undermining 
the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Be- 
cause of  the  worldwide  attention  they 
have  received  it  Is  believed  that  the  Viet- 
cong and/OT  Red  China  are  encouraged 
to  prolong  the  war  because  they  feel  that 
a  collapse  of  the  MB.  war  effort  Is 
Imminent.  | 

However,  until  the  regime  in  Hanoi 
decides  to  halt  its  Intervention  in  the 
south,  or  until  effective  steps  are  taken 
to  maintain  peace  and  security  In  the 
area,  the  Governments  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  United  States  will  continue 
necessary  measures  of  defense  against 
the  Communist  armed  aggression  com- 
ing from  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mf.  Chairman,  the 
measure  now  before  the  House  for  its 
consideration  Is  directed  toward  provid- 
ing adequate  defense  support  for  our 
American  troops  In  Vietnam. 

World  peace  Is  certainly  the  goal  of 
each  tmd  every  one  of  us  here  In  this 
Chamber,  as  it  surejy  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  every  American. 

I  am  confident  that  no  one  hopes  and 
prays  for  lasting  peajoe  more  than  our 
own  young  men  now  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  South  Vietnam.  For 
they  know  the  terrible  meaning  of  war, 
and  must  hope  for  the  early  success  of 
our  efforts  to  start  negotiations,  get  the 
conflict  away  from  the  battlefield,  and 
bring  it  to  the  conference  table. 

But,  while  these  efforts  to  discuss  our 
differences,  and  to  negotiate  a  just  and 
equitable  settlement  tn  Vietnam  go  for- 
ward, and  while  we  continue  to  promote 
the  cause  of  peaceful  social  revolution, 
political  reform,  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  southeast  Asia,  we  dare  not 
neglect  to  support  fully  our  fighting  men 
with  the  essential  Implements  to  lighten 
their  burden  and  shorten  the  time  be- 
fore they  ctui  return  to  their  loved  ones 
at  home. 

For  that  reason,  I  know  Congress  will 
give  its  overwhelming  approval  to  the 
present  legislation  a4  an  expression  of 
national  unity  behind  America's  service- 
men in  the  field. 

In  voting  for  this  supplemental  de- 
fense authorization  I  wish  to  make  It 
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clear  that  my  vote  should  not  be  con- 
trued  as  an  unquaHfled  endorsement  of 
all  aspects  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  such  an  afllrmative  vote  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  my 
(pinion,  does  not  constitute  a  mandate 
for  unrestrained  or  indiscriminate  en- 
largement of  the  military  effort,  and 
most  certainly,  not  a  blanket  approval 
of  present  and  future  action  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  On  the  contrary.  I  believe 
it  is  vital  to  all  concerned  that  this  coun- 
try exercise  the  most  careful  prudence 
in  all  our  activities  in  southeast  Asia  so 
as  to  limit  the  conflict  as  much  as 
possible. 

But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  In  the  interest 
of  our  constant  search  for  pface  to  sup- 
port the  authorization. 

This  demonstration  of  unity  in  to- 
day's vote  is  designed  to  convince  the 
Vietcong  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  determlfied  to  sup- 
port our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and 
open  the  way  for  an  early  settlement  of 
the  conflict,  giving  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple themselves  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination without  external  Interference, 
and  the  opportunity  to  live  in  freedom 
and  peace. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  compliment  my  very  able  friend 
and  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  , 
and  the  entire  committee  for  the  very 
fine,  expeditious  work  they  have  done  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

This  is  a  very  important  supplemental 
bill  authorizing  appropriations  during 
flscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  and  military  con- 
struction In  the  amount  of  sc^ne  $4,800 
million. 

The  programs  and  items  contained  in 
this  bill  are  directed  toward  the  support 
of  our  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  for  that 
reason  especially,  I  hope  that  the  bill  can 
be  speedily  considered  and  preponder- 
antly passed  by  the  House. 

Such  a  result  would  serve  once  again 
to  emphasize  the  determination  of  this 
House  to  press  forward  with  utmost 
vigor,  speed,  and  determination  with 
every  measure  that  is  designed  to  sustain 
our  gallant  forces  in  Vietnam  which  are 
now  fighting  one  of  the  most  savage,  dlf- 
flcult  conflicts  in  which  our  Nation  has 
been  engaged. 

This  bill,  and  others  to  follow  it  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  will  msike  it 
clear  to  our  adversaries  and  others  who 
are  supporting,  financing,  encouraging, 
and  helping  them,  that  we  here  are  c<»n- 
pletely  united  in  our  purpose  to  continue 
to  do  everything  In  our  po\*er  to  supply 
our  fighting  forces  with  every  type  and 
kind  of  militaiy  power,  materiel,  weap- 
ons, strength,  and  equipment  that  they 
need  to  gain  all  their  objectives  in  this 
desperate  struggle  against  tyranny  and 
aggression. 

Our  armed  services  have  their  roles 
and  their  missions  and  their  objectives, 
and  we  of  this  Congress  have  ours.  Let 
us  make  it  clear  to  all  that  we  intend  to 
carry  them  out  in  every  detail  with  flrm 
purpose,  with  efficiency  and  speed  and 
adequacy. 


Let  it  not  be  said  for  one  moment  by 
anyone,  friend  or  foe,  that  our  committee 
and  our  membership  are  not  fulfilling, 
to  the  utmost,  the  constitutional  duty 
we  have  Imposed  upon  us  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  of  this  country,  and 
to  make  sure  at  all  times  that  our  armed 
services,  wherever  they  may  be,  and 
especially  In  Vietnam,  are  furnished 
with  everything  that  they  need  to  carry 
out  every  single  mission  that  is  commit- 
ted to  them  in  this  hour  of  trial,  chal- 
lenge, and  peril  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  security  of  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world. 

History  Is  replete  with  the  despicable 
oppressions  of  tyrants,  and  their  ruth- 
less violence,  mass  slaughter,  bloodshed, 
and  Inhumanity. 

Still  fresh  in  our  minds  is  our  own 
experience  with  tyrants  of  our  own 
times. 

If  we  learn  any  lesson  from  past  wars 
or  past  conflicts,  it  Is  the  awful  conse- 
quences that  flow  from  appeasement  of 
those  who  are  making  determined  efforts 
to  destroy  us  and  our  way  of  life  and  im- 
pose upon  us  a  debased  slave  system 
that  would  destroy  our  liberties. 

It  is  not  the  duty,  or  the  mission,  of 
this  committee,  or  this  House  to  deter- 
mine the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation, 
map  out  strategy  and  tactics,  or  conduct 
military  operations  in  which  this  Nation 
may  be  engaged.  These  matters  lie  in 
the  province  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government. 

But  as  Members  of  this  House,  we  have 
the  urgent,  si>ecial  duty  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  Constitution  of  backing  up  and 
sustaining  our  foreign  policy  and  pro- 
viding the  sinews  of  power  and  strength 
that  may  be  needed  at  any  time  to  de- 
fend the  United  States,  to  provide  as  best 
we  can  for  our  present  and  future  secu- 
rity, and  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  in- 
sure that  our  Armed  Forces  shall  have 
the  power,  the  strength,  and  the  striking 
force  we  need  to  protect  the  Nation,  to 
preserve  our  freedoms  and  carry  out  our 
commitments  to  freedom  In  the  perilous, 
upset  world  in  which  we  live. 

That  is  what  we  are  seeking  to  do  now 
by  bringing  this  bill  before  the  House, 
and  others  will  follow  along  the  same 
lines,  designed  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
strengthening  of  the  nationsd  defense, 
and  all  of  them  will  be  brought  here  as 
this  one  Is  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  our  weight  around  the  world  to 
see  how  quickly  we  can  become  Involved 
in  a  nuclear  war,  not  to  conduct  unwar- 
ranted and  unprovoked  military  aggres- 
sion against  any  nation,  but  solely  with 
the  design  of  pursuing  freedom,  peace, 
seeking  justice  through  opposition  to  in- 
justice, opposing  tyranny,  to  preserve 
freedom  and  law  and  order  in  the  world. 
protecting  our  own  shores  and  our  own 
homes  and  our  own  free  institutions 
which  are  so  meaningful,  not  only  to  us. 
but  to  all  those  who  are  determined  that 
men  and  women  shall  be  free. 

However,  we  must  be  mindful  of  the 
practical  realities  that  face  us,  the  kind 
of  world  we  are  living  in,  surrounded  as 
we  are  by  so  many  adversaries  who  are 
working  to  undermine  the  pillars  of  our 
Government  and  destroy  our  freedoms. 

There  Is  no  way  that  I  know  of  by 
which  we  can  wring  peace  from  those 
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who  do  not  want  peace,  whose  interests 
are  best  served,  so  they  believe,  by  pro- 
moting condltl(Mis  that  make  peace  im- 
possible, by  encouraging  and  creating 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
masses  of  people,  promoting  demonstra- 
tions, agitations,  civil  uprisings,  and 
insxurections  designed  to  undermine 
established  governments,  engage  in  un- 
warranted aggression  against  their 
neighbors,  testing  the  will  of  freedom- 
minded  people  to  resist  and  repel  ag- 
gression, injustice,  and  violence  in  the 
behef  that  they  do  not  have  either  the 
moral  fiber,  the  courage,  or  the  strength 
of  purpose  to  do  so. 

Peace  cannot  come  alone  by  making 
appeals  to  those  who  have  shown  that 
they  are  deaf  to  appeals,  although  every- 
thing must  be  sought  and  tried  that  we 
believe  will  bring  peace.  There  is  little 
to  be  gained  by  trying  to  plead  with  those 
whose  hearts  and  minds  are  already 
closed  to  our  pleas,  and  who  may  well 
construe  our  repeated  pleas  as  evidence 
of  weakness  and  indecision. 

To  bring  about  peace  In  Vietnam 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  things  this 
Nation  could  accomplish,  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  for  the  world,  and  by  all 
means,  we  must  continue  to  seek  peace 
with  all  our  hearts  and  energies,  even  as 
we  realize  that  peace  may  not  dwell  in 
the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  we  direct 
our  ardent  sincere  api>eals. 

Some  choices  in  this  situation  are  not 
easy  ones,  because  in  the  end  they  add 
up  either  to  surrender  and  withdrawal 
and  the  terrible  disaster  that  course 
would  entail,  or  of  continuing  with  this 
bloody  struggle  until  the  price  becomes 
too  high  for  Communist  aggressors  to 
pay.  These  are  not  easy  choices,  my 
friends,  but  neither  are  some  of  the  con- 
sequences that  would  follow  from  aban- 
doning our  resistance,  our  commitments, 
and  our  long-range  security  interests. 

That  Is  the  very  Importance  of  this 
bill,  and  others  that  will  follow  it,  be- 
cause it  is  our  readiness  and  strength 
and  purpose,  more  than  anything  else, 
that  will  make  clear  to  aggressors  and 
tyrants  that,  while  we  want  peace,  and 
strive  with  all  our  hearts  to  secure  peace, 
we  will  not  flinch  from  any  struggle  that 
we  deem  is  necessary  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  security  and  Justice,  and  that 
we  will  continue  to  face  every  contin- 
gency, and  bear  any  risk,  and  make  any 
sacrifice  to  uphold  the  cause  of  this 
country  and  the  Ideals  and  principles  of 
free  government. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  techni- 
cal provisions  of  this  bill  because  they 
are  spelled  out  in  the  report,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  House  already  understands 
their  purpose  and  scope. 

This  is  the  time,  of  all  times,  that  the 
executive  department  and  the  Congress 
must  work  together.  There  Is  a  time 
for  discussion  and  arguing,  and  there  is 
a  time  for  wholehearted  cooperation  be- 
tween every  branch  of  this  Government, 
and  every  official  in  this  Government, 
and  in  the  Congress,  to  strengthen  our 
defense  and  to  assert  for  ourselves,  as  a 
powerful,  unified,  national  front,  our 
tiira  purpose  of  sustaining  and  preserv- 
ing the  Nation  and  doing  our  best 
through  our  great  strength— military. 


economic,  and  spiritual,  the  power  of  our 
Ideals  and  principles  as  well  as  the  power 
of  our  arms,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam  and  establish  peace. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  this  objective 
caimot  be  achieved  if  our  adversaries 
will  lend  an  ear  and  listen  to  our  appeals 
and  cooperate  with  us  and  other  nations 
of  good  will  and  peaceful  intentions  by 
sitting  around  the  peace  table  and  agree- 
ing to  the  conditions  for  permanent,  en- 
during peace. 

Call  this  peace  through  strength,  if 
you  will,  but  call  it  the  expression  of  our 
deep,  determined  American  ln'.«rest  in 
peace,  and  our  intention  to  pursue  that 
Interest,  until  we  finally  achieve  the 
peaceful  objectives  we  and  most  other 
nations  in  the  world  have  in  mind. 

Until  that  time  comes,  we  must  be 
strong,  always  prepared  and  ready  for 
any  eventuality,  never  letting  it  be  said 
that  we  did  not  do  our  best  to  maintain 
and  preserve  the  peace,  letting  it  be 
known  to  all  Communists  and  free  peo- 
ples in  clear,  unmistakable  ways  that 
we  will  not  surrender  our  freedom,  in- 
dependence, democratic  institutions,  and 
that  we  will  use  our  strength,  not  only  to 
protect  ourselves  and  keep  our  commit- 
ments, but  to  foster  Justice  and  peace  in 
the  world. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  the  House  will 
vote  to  sustain  the  committee  and  over- 
whelmingly pass  this  very  vital,  im- 
portant bill,  which  should  be  passed  as 
soon  as  we  can  pass  it,  in  support  of  our 
cause  in  Vietnam  and  all  those  gallant 
young  men  who  are  giving  so  much  to 
uphold  it.  

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  vote  today  on  the  supplemental  mil- 
itary authorization  bill,  like  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Itself,  poses  a  great  dilemma 
for  Americans  inside  and  out  of  Con- 
gress. The  fact  is  that  our  war  policies 
have  gotten  us  into  a  situation  which 
cannot  be  reversed  by  a  vote  on  a  single 
measure,  but  which  will  require  a  signlfl- 
csmt  change  in  our  approach  to  the 
terms  by  which  we  are  willing  to  accept 
a  settlement.  However  strong  my  res- 
ervations, objections,  or  criticisms  of  the 
policies  that  are  engulfing  us  In  a  south- 
east Asia  war,  I  am  constrained  to  view 
and  to  vote  for  this  measure  as  one  to 
provide  material  support  for  our  troops 
in  the  field. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  I  oppose 
our  war  policy  in  Vietnam.  I  criticized  it 
when  it  took  the  form  of  an  excessive 
response  to  the  naval  attack  on  our 
ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  I  opposed 
it  when  it  extended  our  efforts  to  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam.  I  opposed  it  last 
May  when  it  changed  our  role  from  one 
of  advising  South  Vietnamese  in  their 
war  against  the  Vietcong  to  one  of  mak- 
ing it  our  war.  I  opposed  it  when  the 
bombing  of  the  north  was  to  be  resumed 
in  January. 

Regrettably,  I  must  come  to  a  similar 
conclusion  about  the  economic  sissistance 
we  are  providing  Vietnam  as  well.  Last 
week  I  reluctantly  voted  for  the  foreign 
aid  supplemental  appropriations  as  a 
longtime  supporter  of  foreign  aid.  The 
outstanding  fact  about  the  blllioru  of 
dollars  of  foreign  aid  we  have  poured 
into  Vietnam  in  the  10-year  period  from 


1954  to  1964  is  that  it  is  a  faUure.  It 
has  completely  failed  to  establish  a 
viable  government  in  South  Vietnam  and 
as  a  result  \b  responsible  in  large  meas- 
ure for  us  being  involved  in  such  a  major 
war  in  that  country.  While  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  economic  aid  we«'are 
now  providing  the  Vietnamese  can  be 
effective  while  we  are  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  heavy  military  operations  in 
the  same  areas,  I  voted  for  that  measure 
in  the  hope  that  some  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
will  result.  The  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, however,  when  I  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  to  support  such  expendi- 
tures, particularly  in  combination  with 
military  efforts  with  which  I  basically 
disagree. 

Thus,  it  should  be  clear  that  although 
I  vote  today  in  support  of  this  authoriza- 
tion, it  Is  the  troops  in  the  field  that  I 
vote  to  support  and  not  the  policies 
that  got  them  there.  Others  have  on 
the  floor  today  sought  to  reaffirm  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  which  the 
President  has  relied  on  so  extensively 
as  the  basis  for  the  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Particularly,  in  the  light 
of  this  intensification  and  the  implica- 
tion that  further  escalation  lies  ahead, 
I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  my 
vote  today  does  not  reaffirm  that  resolu- 
tion. In  fact,  if  the  vote  today  were 
simply  on  the  language  of  that  resolution 
I  would  vote  against  it,  in  view  of  the 
construction  that  has  been  placed  on  it. 
Certainly  if  the  war  spreads,  I  may  re- 
gret the  action  taken  today  and  my  own 
assent  to  it.  I  trust  and  pray  that  will 
not  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  vote 
for  this  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Vietnam  conflict  Is  not  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  policies  the  United  States 
has  been  following  In  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  some  of  our  actions  in 
Vietnam  have  not  been  wise.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  reasoning  offered  in  sup- 
port of  those  policies  would  lead  us  on  a 
course  of  action  in  the  future  that  is 
not  in  our  national  interest. 

My  vote  today  is  based  on  the  need 
to  sustain  the  troops  already  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  Just  returned  from  a  week-long  trip 
to  South  Vietnam  and  the  Philippines. 

In  the  course  of  my  intensive  5 -day 
inspection  tour  of  South  Vietnam,  which 
took  me  to  three  delta  Provinces,  to  each 
of  the  four  military  corps  areas  and  to 
conference  with  General  Westmoreland 
and  key  Embassy  and  AID  officials,  I 
gained  a  vivid  impression  of  what  we  are 
doing  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  my  talks  with  Province  chiefs  and 
Province  representatives  I  was  Informed 
of  the  programs  that  are  being  under- 
taken to  win  the  loyalty  and  confidence 
of  the  general  population.  I  was  advised 
of  some  of  the  continuing  problems  in 
finding  and  holding  adequate  South 
Vietnamese  personnel  to  do  the  Job. 

I  saw  schools  and  hospitals  and  agri- 
cultural projects  designed  to  help  de- 
velop communities  that  have  been  in- 
volved in  war  for  over  20  years. 

We  observed  teams  of  American  and 
Filipino  surgeons  working  with  South 
Vietnamese  nurses  and  medical  person- 
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nel  In  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  mis- 
sive medical  and  public  health  needs  of 
the  people. 

We  visited  with  administrators  and 
technical  assistants  to  get  a  feeling  for 
the  range  and  depth  and  quality  of  our 
programs. 

I  saw  a  South  Vietnam  in  the  throes 
of  a  vicious  war.  Throughout  the  coim- 
try.  from  the  Fourth  Corps  area  In  the 
delta  to  the  First  Corps  in  the  north, 
ARVN,  Korean,  Australian,  and  Ameri- 
can troops  were  on  battle  alert,  and  in 
the  north  especially.  Involved  in  the  most 
active  kind  of  military  operations. 

Artillery  fire,  air  strikes,  ambushes, 
mortar  fire  from  the  Vietcong.  rifle  flre 
from  Vietcong  snipers — ^well  concealed  in 
the  canopy  of  the  Jungle  and  in  turmels 
leading  to  imderground  dens  large 
enough  to  Include  a  hoUJltal  with  surgi- 
cal suite  and  big  enouj^  to  cache  food 
supplies — were  dally  events. 

Gallant  and  well-trained  American 
forces  were  carrying  oUt  the  most  basic 
military  maneuvers. 

There  were  casualties  and  there  were 
deaths  from  hostile  action. 

The  Vietcong  are  pursuing  their  ob- 
jectives of  domination  and  subjugation 
with  fanatical  Intensity  in  spite  of  grow- 
ing signs  that  they  are  unable  to  over- 
come the  formidable  allied  resistance. 
There  are,  indeed,  hopeful  signs  that  we 
may  now  be  denjring  them  their  former 
comfortable  and  unchallenged  access  to 
Jungle  redoubts  and  to  vital  supplies  of 
munitions  and  food. 

The  weapons,  food,  and  medical  sup- 
plies now  being  captured  in  ever  greater 
amounts  are  a  clear  indication  that  the 
Communists  are  paying  an  Increasingly 
high  price  for  their  open  aggression. 

It  must  surely  be  evident  by  now  to 
Hanoi  that  South  Vietnam  caimot  be 
taken  by  force  of  arms.  The  policy  of 
our  Government  and  our  allies,  com- 
bined with  our  field  operations,  must 
make  it  clear  that  the  President  meant 
what  he  said  when  he  (old  the  world  that 
we  would  not  be  driven  out  of  South 
Vietnam,  but  that  wfe  would  be  quite 
willing  to  go  to  the  conference  table  at 
any  time  for  unconditional  discussions 
leading  to  a  peeu^ful  settlement. 

I  thlidE  it  should  be  noted  here  that 
practically  every  Important  witness  who 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  stressed  that  we  must 
not  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  even 
though  some  of  them  expressed  serious 
doubts  about  how  we  got  there  in  the 
first  place,  and  others  raised  questions  of 
how  we  should  proceed  from  here  to  re- 
sist aggression  and  achieve  a  just 
settlement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  many  of  these 
doubts  and  questions  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  such  distinguished  men  as 
Senator  Fm.BRiGRT,  General  Gavin,  and 
Ambassador  Kennan.  But  because  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  essential  to  eaistain  our  superb 
military  forces  which  are  In  the  field  to- 
day, I  will  vote  for  thl$  authorization  of 
funds  to  help  them  carry  out  their 
mission. 

While  I  suwort  this  measure  I  do  so 
with  the  deep  convldtion,  as  the  Joint 
statement  of  78  of  our  colleagues  makes 
clear,  that  this  vote  today  should  not 


constitute  a  mandate  for  "unrestrained 
or  indiscriminate  enlargement  of  the 
military  effort."  Our  military  force 
should  be  used  with  firmness,  ^111,  and 
restraint.  But  it  should  be  used  for  no 
longer  and  in  no  greater  amount  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  convince  our  ad- 
versaries that  they  can  achieve  neither  a 
military  victory  nor  capitulation  to  their 
tactics  of  terror  and  violence. 

Our  policy  must  have  another  side  as 
well.  Our  military  determination  must 
be  accompanied  by  at  least  as  great  a 
determination  to  find  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. We  have  seen  the  administra- 
tion, particularly  In  the  last  few  weeks 
axid  months,  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
bring  this  grave  conflict  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  I  believe  the  President  is 
especially  to  be  commended  for  taking 
this  matter  to  the  United  Nations,  as 
many  of  us  have  urged  for  some  time.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  we  will  continue  to 
pursue  every  avenue  this  may  afford,  in 
spite  of  what  appears  to  be  serious 
obstacles. 

But  we  must  not  rest  on  our  osirs.  We 
must  not  overlook  any  reasonable  diplo- 
matic initiatives.  We  must  state  clearly 
our  willingness  to  engage  in  mutual  and 
Inspected  deescalation  of  military  ac- 
tivities by  the  belligerents  in  this  war. 
And  we  must  certainly  encourage  our 
policy  plarmers  and  negotiators  to  define 
the  terms  of  any  conference  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  those  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  carrying  on  the  war.  In  this  latter 
respect  it  should  be  noted  that  a  confer- 
ence does  not  make  progress  through 
voting  but  through  negotiations,  coid  the 
presence  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  would  not  in  any  way  diminish  the 
negotiating  strength  of  the  allied  dele- 
gations. 

There  are  indications,  through  reports 
over  the  last  few  weeks  from  the  United 
Nations,  that  these  overtures  might 
prove  fruitful  in  bringing  about  a  re- 
sumption of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

It  may  very  well  be,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Communist  leaders  in  Hanoi 
and  Pelplng  do  not  want  a  peacefxol  set- 
tlement at  this  or  any  other  time;  that 
they  seek  nothing  short  of  a  total  mili- 
tary victory.  But  with  the  dangers  of  a 
larger  and  much  more  costly  war  on  one 
hand,  and  the  unmet  need  of  our  own 
society  on  the  other,  the  stakes  are 
simply  too  great  not  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  get  to  the  conference 
table. 

If  our  goal,  as  I  believe  it  properly  to 
be,  is  both  to  end  aggression  and  to  ne- 
gotiate a  settlement  that  will  enable  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine 
their  own  future  by  free  elections,  then  a 
continued  and  measured  response  to  ag- 
gression, accompanied  by  a  continued 
and  persistent  search  for  negotiations 
and  a  cease-fire  is  certainly  a  proper 
course  for  us  to  follow. 

We  must  repeat  over  and  over  again 
our  willingness  to  accept  the  results  of  a 
properly  supervised  free  election. 

We  must  make  very  clear  to  Pelplng 
that  we  do  not  want  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  Commimlst  Cliina,  in  spite  of  our 
strong  aversion  to  her  policies  and  her 
social  order. 

We  must  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  we  are  against  any  major  escalation 


of  the  war.  Py>r,  as  President  Johnson 
stressed  to  Premier  Ky  at  Honolulu, 
while  we  would  like  to  see  a  quick  end  to 
the  conflict,  we  are  not  about  to  take 
military  steps  in  an  attempt  to  hasten 
victory  that  might  bring  on  still  a  larger 
war.  The  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  essen- 
tially a  Vietnamese  war  and  must  be  won 
on  South  Vietnamese  sc«l. 

This  flat  statement  by  the  President 
to  Premier  Ky  at  the  Honolulu  confer- 
ence should  make  It  clear  to  anyone  in- 
toxicated by  temporary  military  success, 
that  we  are  not  Interested  in  abandon- 
ing our  basic  military  objective,  which 
is  to  stop  the  aggression  that  is  largely 
moimted,  supported,  and  directed  from 
outside  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam. 

If  Premier  Ky  entertains  the  idea  that 
we  will  support  a  war  whose  alms  are 
the  uniflcation  of  Vietnam,  he  should  be 
promptly  advised  of  the  limits  of  oui- 
support. 

On  the  other  hand.  Premier  Ky  Is  to  be 
applauded  for  his  announced  decision  to 
hold  elections  by  1967.  This,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  a  most  encouraging  develop- 
ment and  he  should  be  supported  in 
every  possible  way  in  making  this  prom- 
ise a  reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  clearly  possess  the 
military  might  to  prevent  a  military 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnam.  It  should  be  equally  clear, 
however,  that  unless  the  South  Viet- 
namese Govenmient  and  its  leaders  can 
offer  their  people  tangible  hopes  of  free 
elections,  a  constructive  attack  on  the 
critical  problem  of  inflation,  long  over- 
due land  reforms,  the  Just  claims  of  the 
Montagnards  to  a  place  of  full  citizen- 
ship, adequate  programs  for  refugees, 
and  massive  improvements  in  health, 
education,  and  agricultural  technology, 
then  a  mere  military  success  of  victory 
would  be  hollow  Indeed.  It  would  be 
tragic  and  ironic  to  win  the  war  and 
lose  the  pecHPle. 

There  Is  a  revolution  now  in  process  in 
South  Vietnam.  A  Communist  victory 
would  end  it.  Armed  aggression,  there- 
fore, must  be  stopped  or  there  can  be  no 
alternative  to  domination. 

But  once  this  step  of  resisting  aggres- 
sion is  taken,  the  answer  is  not  to  es- 
calate the  military  conflict  but  to  es- 
calate the  economic,  social,  and  govern- 
mental reforms  and  improvements  which 
are  the  essential  base  of  any  stable  soci- 
ety where  people  are  free  in  any  mean- 
ingful sense  to  choose  their  own  future. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  men  for  independ- 
ence and  a  better  life  can  be  finally  and 
firmly  achieved. 

Mr.  MDLTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  supplemental  defense  authori- 
zation for  Vietnam.  We  are  asked  to 
authorize  $4.8  billion  for  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, tracked  combat  vehicles,  research 
and  development,  and  military  construc- 
tion. This  is  part  of  the  cost  of  freedom 
for  Vietnam  and  for  the  free  world.  It 
is  well  worth  the  price.  Freedom  Is  a 
commodity  whose  value  increases  when 
we  lose  it.  Let  us  pay  its  price  without 
donurrer  aiul  insure  its  retention.  Let 
us  not  chance  the  risk  of  its  loss.    For 
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It  may  not  be  recoverable.  Freedom 
once  lost  1b  not  easily  regained. 

I  agree  with  President  Johnson  when 
he  says  "we  will  strive  to  limit  conflict, 
for  we  wish  neither  increased  destruction 
nor  Increased  danger."  My  approval  of 
this  legislation  does  not  therefore  con- 
stitute a  mandate  for  unrestricted  or  In- 
discriminate use  of  military  force.  But 
make  no  mistake,  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  we  diminish  our  effort  or  that  we 
strive  for  anything  less  than  victory.  We 
must  weaken  the  will  of  the  enemy  to 
continue  his  assault  against  freedom.  He 
must  learn  that  there  is  no  future  for 
him  but  defeat  in  the  course  he  now  pur- 
sues. He  must  understand  that  unless 
he  stops  his  attack  upon  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  his  destruction  of  their  vil- 
lages, he  can  only  look  forward  to  the 
bitter  frustration  of  defeat.  We  will  not 
be  intimidated  by  him,  no  matter  what 
the  cost.  We  will  not  be  denied  in  our 
resolve,  no  matter  how  hard  the  effort. 
The  choice  is  his;  armed  conflict  to  the 
end  or  a  reasonable  settlement  of  differ- 
ences. Whatever  his  choice,  we  will 
meet  it. 

I  stand  foursquare  behind  the  policy 
enunciated  by  our  President  in  his  speech 
on  the  occasion  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
Freedom  House's  Freedom  Award  on 
February  24,  1966,  in  New  York  City. 

I  agree  with  him  that  for  us  this  Is  not 
a  war  of  unlimited  objectives.  We  seek 
neither  conquest  nor  do  we  engage  In 
aggression.  In  simple  terms,  we  flght  to 
prevent  the  forceful  conquest  of  South 
Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  engage  in  a  war  of  blind 
escalation.  We  meet  force  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  so 
that  our  enemy  will  know  that  he  cannot 
prevail.  We  practice  prudent  firmness, 
not  blind  escalation. 

We  have  200,000  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam. They  have  and  will  continue  to 
have  all  the  tools  they  need  to  defeat  the 
aggressor.  The  authorization  for  sup- 
plemental defense  appropriations  thiat 
we  now  consider  gives  our  men  the  muscle 
to  do  the  job.  I  know  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  face  their  respon- 
sibility and  authorize  these  funds. 

We  sire  not  alone  in  freedom's  flght  in 
Vietnam.  Many  of  our  allies  contribute 
to  the  cause,  each  aobordlng  to  his 
strength  and  each  in  his  own  way. 

I  believe  our  President  when  he  says 
that  never  by  any  act  of  ours  will  we 
risk  a  wider  war  with  China.  We  neither 
threaten  anyone  nor  do  we  seek  the  end 
of  any  regime.  We  defend  only  against 
aggression  and  we  practice  restraint  in 
action.  We  are  immune  from  vitupera- 
tion in  the  Justice  of  oiu*  cause. 

We  strive  for  more  than  military  vic- 
tory. We  seek  an  enduring  victory  that 
can  only  be  won  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  and  that  can  only  be  sustained 
In  the  flrm  faith  that  we  seek  nothing 
more  than  freedom  for  our  Vietnamese 
friends  to  share  In  the  good  life  with 
their  children. 

We  stand  ready  to  help  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  also  in  their  flght  against 
want  and  misery.  For  the  victims  of 
want  are  the  soil  in  which  conflict  and 
war  grow.  Unless  we  do  this,  we  will 
be  called  a«ain  and  again  to  meet  the 


challenges  to  peace  inherent  in  suffering. 
The  Communists  must  learn  that  the  re- 
wards of  peace  are  more  to  be  preferred 
than  the  destruction  of  war. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  mis- 
guided few  who  preach  love,  petu^e,  and 
liberty  while  they  would  deny  these  ben- 
eflts  to  the  very  people  of  South  Vietnam 
whose  fsite  they  lament  by  consigning 
them  to  a  ruthless  enemy  who  believes  in 
none  of  these  things. 

In  the  shorthand  of  the  current  lexi- 
con, those  who  flght  freedom's  flght  are 
called  hawks,  while  those  who  would 
abandon  the  fleld  to  the  enemy  carry  the 
label  dove.  Now,  Webster  tells  us  that  a 
dove  is  a  pigeon — a  bird  with  a  stout 
body  and  short  legs,  an  easy  mark,  a 
dupe.  The  same  Mr.  Webster  tells  us 
that  a  hawk  is  a  bird  of  prey  and  that 
prey  is  spoil  or  booty.  To  call  "hawks" 
those  who  seek  no  conquest,  engage  in 
no  aggression,  desire  no  reward,  but  flght 
only  to  defeat  the  predator  who  preys  on 
freedom  for  booty,  reverses  the  order  of 
things  and  denies  the  truth.  Such  mis- 
nomer victimizes  the  imwary  and  mis- 
leads the  imsuspecting. 

I  believe  in  democracy  for  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
the  Vietnamese  and,  for  that  matter,  all 
of  the  people  of  southeast  Asia  do  not 
understand  democracy  and  that  it  is 
therefore  futile  to  believe  that  democ- 
racy can  live  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
This  kind  of  criticism  dangerously  feeds 
on  the  reactionary  belief  in  racial  su- 
periority and  isolation  and  is  often 
mouthed  by  the  very  people  who  pose  as 
the  chsunpions  of  human  rights.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
should  be  free  to  choose  their  own  gov- 
ernment by  free  elections.  Whatever 
the  result,  we  will  honor  it. 

While  we  resist  the  aggressors  with  all 
our  power  and  stop  his  depredations  upon 
the  [>eople  and  villages  of  Vietnam,  we 
must  at  the  same  time  never  relax  our 
search  for  peace.  When  the  aggressor 
learns  that  the  road  to  aggression  leads 
but  to  the  grave,  he  may  seek  the  road 
to  the  conference  table.  He  knows  that 
we  await  him  there  and  are  ready  to  sit 
down  with  him  in  the  spirit  of  peace  to 
seek  solutions.  He  will  learn  that  the  re- 
wards of  the  conference  table  are  much 
to  be  desired. 

Certain  efforts  are  not  measurable  in 
time.  They  endure  forever.  The  search 
for  freedom  is  one  of  these.  We  who 
enjoy  its  beneflts  must  bear  its  burdens 
for  if  we  do  not,  we  will  not  long  enjoy 
its  beneflts.  We  must  continue  to  bear 
the  burden  of  Vietnam  as  long  as  it  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  freedom  there.  If 
we  remain  steadfast,  it  will  surely  come. 

We  flght  in  Vietnam  not  only  to  fulfUl 
our  commitments  to  our  allies  and  to  the 
free  world  but,  more  important,  to  our- 
selves. The  commitment  is  inherent  in 
our  heritage.  We  are  the  children  of 
freedom  and  hopefully  will  be  its  progen- 
itors. That  is  the  duty  and  burden  of  all 
freemen.  Each  generation  faces  the 
challenge  of  the  threat  to  its  freedcun 
and  each  must  rededlcate  Itself  to  its 
cause.  History  will  never  say  that  we 
allowed  it  to  be  destroyed  in  our  lives. 
We  will  stop  terrorism,  subversion,  and 
aggression   whenever   and   wherever   it 


rises  to  threaten  freedom.  The  threat 
looms  in  southeast  Asia.  We  have 
already  faced  and  met  it  in  Korea 
and  elsewhere.  Now  we  meet  it  again  in 
Vietnam.  We  will  face  this  challenge 
bravely  as  freemen  always  have  in  time 
of  crisis.  Let  those  who  would  destroy 
freedom  know  that  freemen  die  in  its  de- 
fense not  that  they  love  life  less,  but  they 
love  freedom  more. 

I  have  faith  in  our  man  in  the  White 
House  who  daily  faces  the  hard  decisions 
of  war.  I  know  that  he  neither  decides 
lightly  nor  is  unaware  of  the  conse- 
quences. But  he  lives  with  it  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  can  do  nothing  less 
without  betraying  freedom's  cause. 
When  in  the  coui'se  of  time  the  history 
of  our  period  is  weighed  on  the  scales  of 
Justice,  we  shaU  not  be  found  wanting 
because  of  the  indomitable  spirit  and 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  have  listened  to  the  debate 
today  I  have  wondered  if  an  almost 
unanimous  chorus  of  praise  is  an  assur- 
ance of  survival. 

There  has  never  been  a  vote  in  my  12 
years  in  the  House  which  has  caused  me 
as  much  concern  as  the  vote  on  this 
legislation  today.  A  quotation  of  un- 
known origin  comes  to  my  mind: 

When  the  firee  of  patriotism,  revolution, 
and  war  rage  fiercely,  popular  attention  U  on 
the  blast  and  the  beat  Instead  of  what  is 
right  and  what  Is  wrong. 

With  all  my  heart  I  wish  today  I  knew 
what  was  absolutely  right  and  what  was 
absolutely  wrong.  The  bill  before  us  has 
been  offered  as  an  authorization  for  sup- 
plies necessary  to  the  proper  defense  and 
the  well-being  of  American  servicemen 
who  are  now  in  Vietnam.  The  rightness 
of  sending  200,000  there  coupled  with  the 
possibility  of  sending  400,000  or  600,000, 
I  question,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  make 
their  lives  the  hazard  in  my  expression  of 
opposition  or  uncertainty.  Therefore,  I 
am  accepting  the  word  of  the  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  that  this  legislation 
authorizes  purchase  of  supplies  urgently 
needed  for  the  safety  of  troops  in  Viet- 
nam; and  reluctantly  and  sadly,  I  will 
vote  for  It  on  that  basis  and  that  basis 
only. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary in  recent  months  to  define  the  limit 
of  one's  vote.  My  vote  today  does  not  in 
any  way  express  wholehearted  approval 
of  past  Vietnam  policies  nor  blanket  en- 
dorsement for  any  future  policy.  I  in 
no  way  considered  this  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  1964  vote  at  the  time  of  the  incident 
of  the  Bay  of  Tonkin.  If  I  regarded  this 
legislation  in  any  way  as  a  vote  to  esca- 
late the  WSU-,  my  vote  would  be  "No,"  for 
I  am  most  sorrowfully  convinced  that 
such  escalation  is  based  on  premises 
which  are  at  a  minimum  questionable 
and  which  history  may  well  record  as 
disastrous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  convinced  of 
the  infallibility  of  any  who  argue  on 
either  side.  But  I  do  believe  that  "the 
only  way  fallible  men  can  find  the  truth 
is  by  keeping  the  process  of  Inquiry  con- 
tinually open."  I  am  also  sure  that 
President  Johnson  wants  as  sincerely  as 
John  F.  Kennedy  to  "above  all  to  be 
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known  as  a  President  of  whom  history 
might  say,  'He  not  only  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  peace  in  his  time,  but  for  gen- 
erations to  come  as  well.' "  I  take  no 
consolation  in  the  cliches  and  slogans 
h^trd  today  because  ae  Conant  has  said: 

Slogans  are  both  ezcllilng  and  comforting, 
but  they  are  also  opiate*  for  the  conscience. 

But  rather,  I  take  hope  in  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said : 

Let  us.  If  we  can,  |^t  back  from  the 
shadows  of  war  and  aMk  out  the  way  of 
peace.  ] 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Sowlh  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  request  for  ti^e,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

HH.  13989 
Be  it  enacted  by  thi  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TTTLX  t PROCOHEMKNT 

Sac.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
89-37  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  the  flscal  year  1966  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles 
In  amounts  as  f oUows : 

Aircrttft 
For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $825,600,000; 
for     the     Navy     and     ilie    Marine     Corpe, 
$738,300,000;  for  the  Air  (Force,  $1,686,700,000. 

Missitis 
For   missiles:    for   th^   Army,   $64,000,000; 
for  the   Navy,   $26,200,000;    for  the  Marine 
Corps,     $27,500,000;      far     the     Air     Force, 
$63,700,000. 

Tracked  combat  vehicles 
For    tracked    combat    vehicles:     for    the 
Army,    $76,800,000;    for    the    Marine    Corps, 
$10,900,000.  ' 

TITLE   n — BXSXASCB,    DKV^OPUSNT,    TEST,    AMD 
EVALUATION 

Sec.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
89-37  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated diiring  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  Of  the  United  States 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts  as 
follows : 

For  the  Army,  $27,996,000; 

For  the  Navy  (indludlng  the  Marine 
Corps) .  $52,570,000;  ' 

For  the  Air  Force.  $71,085,000. 

TITLE  in — IdLITABt  CONSTHUCTION 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretavy  of  each  military 
department  may  establish  or  develop  military 
Installations  and  facllltlas  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rahabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  in  connection 
with  military  activities  in  southeast  Asia, 
or  In  support  of  such  activities,  in  the  total 
amounts  as  foUows: 

Department  of  the  A^ny,  $509,700,000; 

Department  of  the  Navy,  $304300.000;  and 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  $274,100,000. 

SBC.  302.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facul- 
ties which  he  determinsB  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 


qulsltl<»i,  Bite  preparation,  i^^urtenanoea,, 
utilities,  and  equipment  In  the  total  amount' 
of  $200,000,000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529), 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  improvements  on 
land  includes  authority  for  surveys,  admin- 
istration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervi- 
sion incident  to  construction.  That  author- 
ity may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land 
Is  approved  under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  UjS.C.  265),  and 
even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  interests  in  land  (includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Oovemment-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  304.  Whenever — 

(1)  the  President  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  section  2313(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  for  contracts  made  under 
this  Act  for  the  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  military  Installations  and  facilities 
In  foreign  countries  would  interfere  with 
the  carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  upon  alter- 
native methods  of  adequately  auditing  those 
contracts; 

the  President  may  exempt  those  contracts 
from  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

Sec.  306.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  but  the  appro- 
priations for  public  works  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 301  and  302  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  for  section  301:  Department  of  the 
Army.  $509,700,000;  Department  of  the  Navy, 
$304,300,000;  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$274,100,000.  or  a  total  of  $1,088,100,000. 

(2)  for  secUon  302:  a  total  of  $200,000,000. 

TITLE    IV OSKEKAL    PROVISIOKS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Funds  authorized  for  ap- 
propriation for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  t(X 
their  stated  purposes  in  connection  with 
support  of  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam,  and  related  costs,  during 
the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  determine. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shttll  fur- 
nish to  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
description  of  each  project,  together  with 
full  and  complete  Justification  therefor.  In- 
cluding a  cost  analysis  thereof,  prior  to  the 
execution  of  any  contract  for  the  establish- 
ment or  development  of  a  military  installa- 
tion or  facility,  whenever  It  pertains  to  the 
acquisition,  construction,  conversion,  reha- 
bilitation, or  installation  of  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land 
acquisition,  appurtenances,  utilities  and 
equipment,  the  moneys  for  which  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also 
furnish  to  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
complete  information  regarding  the  alter- 
native methods  of  adequately  auditing  con- 
tracts which  he  and  the  Comptroller  General 
have  agreed  upon  prior  to  the  execution  of 
any  contract  which  would  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2313 (b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  (inter- 
rupting the  reading ) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMEKDMENT  OVTEBEO  ST  ME.  RAEBT 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
the  committee  amendment  now  at  the 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hasot:  On  pages  6  and  6.  beglzming  with  line 
16  on  page  5.  strike  subsection  401(b)  In  its 
entirety  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  language : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
description  of  all  construction  projects,  in- 
cluding cost  estimates  and  periodic  reports, 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
simultaneously  with  the  receipt  of  such  in- 
formation from  the  persons  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  such  projects  in  support 
of  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces  in 
Vietnam.  Whenever  such  construction  proj- 
ects. Involving  $1,000,000  or  more,  are  per- 
formed by  private  oontracbcws,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  his  representative  in  Vietnam 
shall  report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  name  or  names  of  such  private 
contractors,  the  amounts  involved  in  each 
contract,  a  copy  of  the  report  In  support  of 
each  progress  payment,  and  a  complete  report 
prior  to  final  payment." 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  has  Just  been  read  is 
a  refinement  of  the  language  contained 
in  section  401(b)  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  House. 

The  Department  of  Defense  contends 
that  section  401(b)  as  it  now  appears  in 
the  bill  is  too  restrictive  and  might  Im- 
pose imacceptable  delays  in  military  con- 
struction projects  in  Vietnam. 

Certainly  we  don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  will  impose  delays  for  any 
needed  construction  projects  in  that 
area. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  does  want  to  be  kept 
fully  informed  on  the  cost  of  these  proj- 
ects, because  we  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  give  any  private  contractors,  or 
anyone  else,  a  blank  check. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  this  morning,  unanimously 
agreed  to  this  substitute  language  for 
section  401(b).  It  will  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  give  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  of  both  bodies 
all  of  the  information  that  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  these  construction  projects. 
In  addition,  this  new  language  will  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
representative  in  Vietnam,  to  report  to 
the  committees  the  name  or  names  of 
private  contractors  who  are  awarded  $1 
million  contracts  or  more,  the  amoimts 
involved  in  each  contract,  a  copy  of  the 
report  in  support  of  each  progress  pay- 
ment, and  a  complete  report  prior  to 
final  payment. 

In  this  way  the  Congress  will  be  kept 
informed  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  thes< 
projects  that  will  be  constructed  in  Viet- 
nam. We  have  the  duty  and  obligation 
to  this  body  to  keep  you  Informed  as  to 
how  this  money  is  being  spent,  and  we 
feel  this  amendment  will  accomplish  this 
objective. 
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Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maaaachuaetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  that  our  side  of  the  aisle  on  our 
committee  concur  with  the  changes.  It 
is  the  only  practical  thing  that  can  be 
done  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  HARDY.    I  thanlL  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Have  not  you  restricted 
this  to  construction  projects?  As  the 
bill  now  stands,  it  goes  to  each  project 
and  without  limitation. 

Mr.  HARDY.  It  is  intended  to  relate 
to  oonstnictlon  projects.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  only  to  the  con- 
struction phase  of  the  bill,  not  to  the 
hardware  phase. 

Mr.  OROSS.  But  of  course  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  before  us  does  not  carry 
any  such  limitation.  The  amendment 
does,  but  the  bill  does  not.  and  I  am 
wondering  why  you  want  to  limit  it? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  think  the  language  in 
the  bill  refers  specifically  to  construc- 
tion projects  only.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  could 
be  made  applicable  to  military  hard- 
ware, which  is  provided  for  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill.  Construction  is  the 
only  phase  of  the  bill  to  which  this  could 
be  applied. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  c<»nmlttee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  wtis 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  we  come  to  a  vote  on 
this  bill,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  for 
the  Record  what  we  are  about. 

Public  Law  88-408.  which  at  the  proper 
time  I  will  ask  to  be  placed  in  the  Rscord. 
approved  by  the  President  on  the  10th  of 
Augxist  1964,  declares  that  the  United 
States  regards  as  vital  to  its  national  in- 
terests and  the  world  peace  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity in  southeast  Asia. 

Therefore — and  listen  to  this : 

1.  The  CongTM*  approvM  and  aupporU  the 
l»t«rmlz>*UoD  of  the  President,  aa  Com- 
nutnder  In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary 
measures: 

(a)  to  repeal  any  armed  attack  against  the 
foroea  of  the  United  States,  and 

(b)  to  prevent  further  aggreaaion. 

S.  The  xmited  States  is  prepared,  as  the 
President  determliMs,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  CoUecUve  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 
(South  Vietnam  Is  a  protocol  state  and  did 
request  assistance.) 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I 
want  to  Include  in  the  Rzcord  the  mes- 
aac«  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  he  made  at  the  time  when 
he  implemented  that  resolution,  which, 


Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the  law  of  the  land. 
Also  I  would  like  to  Indude  the  resolu- 
Uon  itself. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Vnited  States: 

Last  night  I  announced  to  the  American 
people  that  the  North  Vletnameae  regime 
bad  conducted  further  deliberate  attacks 
against  XJS.  naval  vessels  operating  In  Inter- 
national waters,  and  that  I  had  therefore 
directed  air  action  against  gunboats  and 
supporting  facilities  used  In  these  hostile 
operations.  This  air  action  has  now  been 
carried  out  with  substantial  damage  to  the 
boats  and  facilities.  Two  U.S.  aircraft  were 
lost  in  the  action. 

After  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  both 
p.'vrtles  In  the  Congress,  I  further  announced 
a  decision  to  ask  the  Congress  for  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  tlie  unity  and  determination 
of  the  United  States  in  supporting  freedom 
and  in  protecting  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

These  latest  actions  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese regime  have  given  a  new  and  grave 
turn  to  the  already  serious  situation  in 
southeast  Asia.  Our  conunitments  In  that 
area  are  well  known  to  the  Congress.  They 
were  first  made  in  196-1  by  President  Xlscn- 
bower.  They  were  further  defined  In  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
approved  by  the  Senate  In  February  19&9. 

This  treaty  with  its  accompanying  proto- 
col obligates  the  Unltsd  Statec  and  other 
members  to  act  in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  processes  to  meet  Communist 
aggression  against  any  of  the  parties  or  pro- 
tocol states. 

Our  poUcy  in  southeast  Asia  has  been  con- 
sistent and  unchanged  since  1954.  I  sum- 
marised it  on  June  2  in  four  simple 
propositions : 

1.  America  keeps  her  word.  Here  as  else- 
where, we  miut  and  shall  honor  our 
commitments. 

a.  The  Issue  Is  the  future  of  southeast  Asia 
as  a  whole.  A  threat  to  any  natlmt  In  that 
region  Is  a  threat  to  all,  and  a  threat  to  us. 

3.  Our  purpose  Is  p>eace.  We  have  no  mili- 
tary, political,  or  territorial  ambitions  in  the 
area. 

4.  This  Is  not  Just  a  Jungle  war,  but  a 
struggle  for  freedom  on  every  front  of  hu- 
man activity.  Our  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  in 
particular  has  the  purpose  of  helping  these 
countries  to  repel  aggression  and  strengthen 
their  Independence. 

The  threat  to  the  free  nations  of  southeast 
Asia  has  long  been  clear.  The  North  Viet- 
namese regime  has  constantly  sought  to  take 
over  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  This  Com- 
munist regime  has  violated  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords for  Vietnam.  It  has  systematically 
oooducted  a  campaign  of  subversion,  which 
includes  the  direction,  training,  and  supply 
of  personnel  and  arms  for  the  conduct  of 
guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Vietnamese  terri- 
tory. In  Laos,  the  Nwth  Vietnamese  regime 
bas  maintained  military  forces,  used  Laotian 
territory  for  InfUtratlon  Into  South  Vietnam, 
and  most  recently  carried  out  combat  opera- 
tions— all  In  direct  violation  of  the  Geneva 
agreements  of  1943. 

In  recent  months,  the  actions  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  regime  have  become  steadily 
more  threatening.  In  May,  following  new 
acts  of  Communist  aggression  In  Laos,  the 
United  States  undertook  reconnaissance 
flights  over  Laotian  territory,  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  Iaos.  These  flights 
had  the  essential  mission  of  determining  the 
situation  in  territory  where  Commiinlst 
forces  were  preventing  Inspection  by  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission.  When  the 
Conununists  attacked  these  aircraft,  I  re- 
sponded by  furnishing  escort  fighters  with 
Instructions  to  fire  when  fired  upon.  Thus, 
these  latest  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on 
our  naval  vessels  are  not  the  first  direct  at- 
tack on  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

As  President  of  the  United  SUtes  I  have 
concluded  that  I  should  now  ask  the  Con- 


on  its  part,  to  Join  In  affirming  the  na- 
tional determination  that  aU  such  attacks 
will  be  met,  and  that  the  United  SUtes  will 
continue  in  its  basic  policy  of  assisting  the 
free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their  free- 
dom. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  made  clear,  the  United 
States  intends  no  rashness,  and  seeks  no 
wider  war.  We  must  make  it  clear  to  all  that 
the  United  States  is  united  in  its  determina- 
tion to  bring  about  the  end  of  Communist 
subversion  and  aggression  In  the  area.  We 
seek  the  full  and  effective  restoration  of  the 
International  agreements  signed  In  Geneva 
in  1954,  with  respect  to  South  Vietnam,  and 
again  in  Geneva  In  1962,  with  respect  to  Laos. 

I  recommend  a  resolution  expressing  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  all  necessary  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  Armed  Forces  and  to  as- 
sist nations  covered  by  the  SEATO  Treaty. 
At  the  same  time,  I  assure  the  Congress  that 
we  shall  continue  readily  to  explore  any  ave- 
nues of  political  solution  that  will  effectively 
guarantee  the  removal  of  CommuiUst  sub- 
version and  the  preservation  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  nations  of  the  area. 

The  resolution  could  well  be  based  upon 
almilar  resolutions  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  the  pest — to  meet  the  threat  to  Formosa 
In  1955,  to  meet  the  threat  to  the  Middle  East 
in  1957.  and  to  meet  the  threat  in  Cuba  in 
1962.  It  could  state  in  the  simplest  terms 
the  resolvo  and  support  of  the  Congresa  for 
action  to  deal  appropriately  with  attacks 
against  our  Armed  Forces  and  to  defend  free- 
dom and  preserve  peace  in  southeast  Asia 
In  accordance  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  southeast  Asia 
Treaty.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  such 
a  resolution  promptly  and  thus  to  give  con- 
vincing evidence  to  the  aggressive  Conunu- 
nlst  nations,  and  to  the  world  as  a  whole, 
that  our  policy  In  southeast  Asia  will  be 
carried  forward — and  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  will  be  preserved. 

The  events  of  this  week  would  in  any  event 
have  made  the  passage  of  a  congressional  res- 
olution essential.  But  there  is  an  additional 
reason  for  doing  so  at  a  time  when  we  are 
entering  on  3  months  of  political  cam- 
paigning. Hostile  nations  must  understand 
that  In  such  a  period  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  protect  Its  national  Interests, 
and  that  in  these  matters  here  Is  no  division 
among  us. 

Ltndon  B.  Jobnson. 

Trx  WHnrx  House,  August  5,  1964. 

HJ.   RM.    1146 
Joint   resolution   to   promote   the    mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security 
In  southeast  Asia 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Conununlst  re- 
gime In  Vietnam,  In  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  international  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  in  international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  International  peace;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  ot  a  deliber- 
ate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  Its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In  the  col- 
lective defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  mUitary,  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in  peace 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  tbelr  own 
way :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Jtesolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentutives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of  the 
President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to  take 
all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 
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Sbc.  3.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  uaa  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  djeCense  of  its  freedom. 

Sbc.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  deteomlne  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured 
by  international  condltfcms  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress. 

(Approved  Aug\ist  10,  1(64.  Public  Law  88- 
408.] 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  (hall  vote  for  this 
bill.  I  shall  vote  for  It  because  I  believe 
it  is  needed.  Our  Armed  Forces  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  The  arms,  the  ma- 
teriel, the  weapons,  the  supplies,  the  lo- 
gistic support  which  are  provided  for  in 
this  bill  are  needed  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  sustain  our  fighting  men.  That  is 
reality,  and  one  cannot  speculate  or 
equivocate  or  rationalize  about  it. 

Few  issues  have  provoked  the  dis- 
agreement, the  confusion  and  the  con- 
troversy as  has  our  intervention  in 
Vietnam.  Pew  issues  have  been  so  emo- 
tionally ctiarged  or  so  hotly  contested. 
No  useful  purpose,  however,  can  be 
served  at  this  time  by  discussing  the 
legal  status  or  the  original  basis  for  our 
intervention  or  whether  this  bill  is  an 
affirmation  of  the  August  1964  resolution 
approved  by  Congress.  Members  will 
differ  on  aU  of  thesa  What  we  must 
realize  now  is  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
bitter  armed  struggle  from  which  we 
cannot  arbitrarily  and  totally  withdraw. 
V^hat  is  important  noiw  is  that  our  troops 
be  given  the  weapons  to  carry  on  the 
fight,  and  we  shall  do  that  in  this  bill. 

Of  paramount  importance,  too,  is  that 
we  continue  to  search  for  a  way  to  take 
the  battle  from  the  rice  paddies  to  the 
conference  table  where  a  ceasefire  can 
be  established  and  hopefully,  a  peaceful 
settlement  can  be  negotiated.  I  believe 
President  Johnson  is  sincere  in  his  efforts 
to  find  a  basis  for  establishing  peace, 
even  though  so  far  success  has  eluded 
him.  His  recent  speech  at  Freedom 
House  in  New  York  City  when  he  at- 
tempted to  define  our  purposes  and  goals 
in  Vietnam  affirmed  once  again  that  our 
purposes  are  limited — to  prevent  the 
forceful  conquest  of  South  Vietnam  by 
North  Vietnam.  He  taid.  too,  that  the 
administration  is  not  neglecting  any 
hopeful  chance  for  peace,  that  free  and 
unfettered  negotiations  are  sought,  and 
that  he  is  not  discouraged  by  the  results 
so  far.  He  said  that  efforts  to  gain  peace 
will  contmue. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  by  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  in  the  speech  in  which 
he  aCBrmed  that  we  are  not  caught  in  a 
"blind  escalation  of  force  toward  a  wider 
war  that  no  one  wants,"  that  there  will 
not  be  a  "mindless  escalation  of  the 
war."    Although  we  recognize  that  men 


may  differ  In  their  interpretation  of  the 
adjectives  "blind"  and  "mindless"  to  de- 
scribe wrongful  »3calation,  we  may  nev- 
ertheless take  heart  in  the  President's 
firm  posture  of  restraint.  In  disavowing 
escalation  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  I 
lielieve  he  voices  the  overwhelming  sen- 
timent of  the  American  people,  who  want 
no  imwarranted  buildup  of  American 
troops  in  Vietnam.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this,  too,  is  my  position.  In- 
evitably, escalation  begets  counterescala- 
tion,  leading  to  an  unending  and  frus- 
trating spiral  of  death  and  destruction. 

It  ts  to  t>e  h(q?ed,  too,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  his  suinounced  policy  in  resisting 
escalation  will  apply,  as  well,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  escalating  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  History  shows  that  all-out  air 
attaclu  do  not  greatly  diminish  the 
enemy's  will  to  resist.  Rather,  such  will 
to  resist  may  be  strengthened.  Bombing 
civilians  in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  or 
civilian  targets  such  as  dams  that  pro- 
vide drinking  water  and  irrigation,  or 
powerplants  that  serve  only  civilian  pur- 
poses gain  us  only  the  peoples'  hatred. 
These  are  not  important  military  targets 
and  their  destruction  afford  no  signif- 
icant military  advantage. 

Significant  support  against  escalation 
of  the  scale  of  the  conflict  was  given  by 
General  Gavin  and  Aml>assador  Kennan 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  only  a  few  days  ago.  These 
men  are  acknowledged  experts  of  wide 
experience.  They  pointed  out  that  we 
have  vital  interests  throughout  the 
world,  and  apart  frcMn  the  unfortunate 
toll  in  lives  and  resources  which  escala- 
tion might  bring,  it  might  well  Jeopardize 
important  commitments  the  United 
States  has  in  other  quarters.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  their  testimony  and 
I  believe  it  deserves  the  serious  consld- 
eratior.  of  the  executive  branch  and  by 
all  of  us  in  the  Congress. 

In  his  Freedom  House  speech,  the  Pres- 
ident also  said: 

Men  ask  who  has  a  right  to  nile  In  Viet- 
nam. Our  answer  there  U  what  It  has  been 
here  for  200  years.  The  people  must  have 
this  right — the  South  Vletnameae  people  and 
IV>  one  else.  Washington  will  not  Impose 
upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  gov- 
ernment not  of  their  choice.  Hanoi  shall  not 
Impose  upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a 
government  not  of  their  choice.  •  •  •  We 
stand  for  self-determination — for  free  elec- 
tions— and  we  will  honor  the  result. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  state- 
ment reaffirming  our  longstanding  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination.  I  hope, 
however,  that  the  President  initiates 
steps  which  need  to  be  taken  to  make  it 
meaningful.  The  National  Lil>eration 
Front  cannot  now  participate  in  the  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam.  Its  members 
carmot  vote.  It  can  offer  no  candidates. 
Premier  Ky  will  not  let  them.  He  de- 
scribes its  members  as  gangsters,  mur- 
derers and  assassins,  and  refuses  to  dis- 
cuss any  possible  role  for  them  in  the  life 
of  South  Vietnam. 

The  Vletcong  claim  to  have  the  peo- 
ple's support.  Why  not  test  their  claim? 
It  appears  to  me  that  a  possible  basis  for 
negotiating  with  the  NLF  is  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  prove  their  popularity 
in  free  elections.  New  position  and  rights 
can  be  protected  in  an  election  held  un- 


der the  auspices  of  a  neutral,  Impartial 
body  such  as  the  United  Nations.  Let 
them  take  their  battle  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  ballot  box  and  win  if  they 
can.  But  until  it  is  shown  that  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  does  in  fact  rep- 
resent a  majority  of  the  people,  there  Is 
no  Justification  for  accepting  Hanoi's 
proposal  that  the  NLF  be  recognized  as 
the  sole  negotiating  representative  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  Cer- 
tainly, up  to  the  present  time  this  con- 
tention has  not  been  demonstrated  to 
have  any  foundation  in  fact,  and  our  ad- 
ministration la  right  In  rejecting  this 
demand. 

The  prcHX)sal  has  lieen  suggested  in 
some  quarters  that  in  order  to  induce 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF  to  come  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  a  place  in  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  should  be 
given  to  the  NLF.  I  do  not  favor  such  a 
proposal.  Let  them  gtdn  office  by  win- 
ning it  fairly  in  an  election.  The  NLF 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  win 
the  people's  approval,  if  they  can  do  so, 
through  a  free  election,  controlled  and 
supervised  by  an  Impartial  authority.  I 
believe  the  present  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  should  offer  them  that  oppor- 
tunity as  a  possible  means  of  settling  the 
conflict.  Details  of  a  cease  fire  and  the 
ground  rules  to  assure  a  free  and  fair 
election  could  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aa  long  aa  Premier  Ky 
adheres  to  his  present  refusal  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  NLF,  aa  long  aa 
he  treats  them  only  as  outlaws,  refuses 
to  permit  them  to  appear  in  settlement 
negotiations,  the  war  will  go  on.  Per- 
haps hope  is  offered,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
newspaper  report  that  Premier  Ky  pro- 
poses to  hold  elections  early  next  year. 
Why  not  offer  to  let  the  NLF  take  pert? 
It  offers  an  alternative  to  armed  con- 
flict— and  they  may  accept. 

The  cause  of  peace  will  not  be  served 
unless  there  Is  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  both  sides  to  make  a  reasonable  settle- 
ment. Offering  the  opportunity  to  the 
NLF  to  participate  in  national  elec- 
tions— in  fact,  challenging  them  to  do  so, 
is  a  reasonable  gesture  of  conciliation. 
It  is  a  gesture  that  will  give  meaning  to 
President  Johnson's  proposal  that  we 
will  honor  the  results  of  a  free  election 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cause  of  peace  re- 
quires constant  and  unremitting  effort. 
Hanoi  has  been  harsh,  stubborn  and 
severely  uncooperative  in  its  reactions 
to  all  peace  gestures  tram  all  sources. 
It  has  not  given  one  inch.  It  speaks 
about  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the 
Geneva  agreement.  So  do  we.  However, 
it  Insists  upon  the  unacceptable  prop- 
osition that  the  NLF  be  recognized  as 
the  sole  representative  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
must  continue  to  move  in  every  chan- 
nel available  in  our  effort  to  find  some 
avenue  that  may  bring  the  belligerents 
together  for  agreement. 

I  continue  to  hope  and  to  believe  that 
the  United  Nations  will  provide  the 
means  through  which  the  settlement 
will  l>e  made.  Under  its  auspices,  a  way 
will  be  found  for  a  settlement  that  will 
be  based  upon  the  free  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.    It 
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Vj/petiTs  tx)w  that  the  Security  Council 
has  reached  an  Impasae.  Bfy  experience 
at  the  UJf..  Mr.  Chairman,  has  taucht 
me  that  even  the  Imottlest  problems 
have  their  solutions.  Impasses  have 
been  broken.  Let  us  hope  this  one  will 
be  broken,  too — and  soon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  shall  not  take 
the  5  minutes,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  I  note 
the  bill  provides  $75.8  mUllon  for  tracked 
comlMit  vehicles,  which  leads  me  to  ask 
a  question  as  to  whether  any  vehicle  has 
been  devised  for  warfare  In  Vietnam  ca- 
pable of  moving  through  swamps  and 
rice  paddles.  I  note  private  industry  has 
developed  vehicles  with  huge  rubber  tires 
capable  of  this.  Certainly  such  vehicles 
ought  to  be  able  to  carry  light  armor  and 
still  traverse  swamps.  Is  there  any  such 
thing  available  or  even  in  the  works? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  gentleman  asking  me 
about  a  swamp  vehicle  or  a  tracked 
vehicle? 

Mr.  OROSS.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
a  swamp  vehicle.  Obviously  a  tracked 
vehicle  will  not  traverse  the  rice  paddles 
and  swamplands. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
have  everjrthlng  you  can  imagine  to  tra- 
verse the  rice  paddies  that  are  in  being 
now. 

Mr.  OROes.    Except  for  this. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  In 
the  research  and  development  stage  now 
is  a  vehicle  that  we  hope  will  be  In  opera- 
tion soon  and  will  do  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  Is  talking  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  is  such  a 
vehicle? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  There 
l8  one  that  we  hope  will  be  in  produc- 
tion very  soon. 

Mr.  GROSS.    And  on  the  way? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  On 
the  way.  In  addition,  I  would  say  that 
they  have  adequate  funds  with  which  to 
produce  such  vehicle.  I  understand  the 
price  is  $2  million. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  noted  In  the  papers  the 
other  day  that  from  some  fund  in  the 
Defense  Department  money  was  found  to 
reoonditlon  and  refurbiiA  a  couple  of 
yachts.  Is  there  any  money  in  this  bill 
for  that  puroose  and.  if  so,  where  la  It? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It  is 
not  in  this  bUl.  Tou  know  it  is  not  in 
thlablU. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  would  not  know 
whether  it  is  in  this  bill  or  not 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  You 
are  just  kidding  me  and  I  am  not  going 
to  let  you  kid  me.    Tou  know  it  is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  am  serious  about 
It.  I  want  to  know  if  there  Is  any  money 
in  this  bill  for  such  purpose? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  serious,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  money  in 
this  bill  for  the  refurbishing  of  any 
yachts  at  this  time? 

Mr.  RTVKRS  of  South  Carolina. 
There  Is  not.  I  thank  the  gentleman  fbr 
asking  the  question;  but  the  answer  is 
there  is  not. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  answer 
of  the  gentlonan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Carey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unicm,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJR.  12889)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  research, 
development,  test,  evsduation,  and  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  743,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  8PEAKE31.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  had  it. 

Ml-.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  weie  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas  393,  nays  4,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  ae) 

TKAS— »83 


Ab«methy 
Adair 


Addabbo 
Albert 

Andecaon,  lU. 
Aitderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrewi. 

O«or»e  W. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dkk. 
Aran  da 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aahmore 
AspinaU 
Bandstrm 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bataa 
Battln 
Backrwortb 
B«lcb«r 
Ball 

Bennett 
Betta 
Btncbam 
Blatnlk 

BOggB 

Boland 

BolUng 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademaa 

B»y 

Brock 

Brooks 

BruunifleKI 

Brown.  Oblo 

BroyblU.  N.O. 

BrorhlU.ViL 

Buchanan 

Bulk* 


Burleaon 
Burton,  Utab 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bymee,  Wis. 
CHbert 
CablU 
Callan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Clarejr 
Carter 
Caaey 
Cederberg 
Caller 

Ctaamberlaln 
CbeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
ClAWson.  Del 
Cleyaland 
CleTcnger 
Cobelan 
Corner 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Cbrbett 
Ccrman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunnlnsbam 
Curt  In 
Curtis' 
Daddarlo 
DanteU 
Davla,  Oa. 
Dans,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
DaUnay 
Daot 
Dentoa 
Derwlnskl 


Dlddnaon 

DIgga 

DlaseU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Ore|. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Bdmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Brienbom 

Brans,  Colo. 

■varett 

Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Pallon 

FartMtela 

Famsley 

Farnum 

n^cell 

Flndley 

Pino 

Flood 

nynt 

Fosarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Frellnchuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tann. 
OaUacher 
Oanaata 
0*tlilx«s 
Oattys 
Olbbona 
Ollbert 


Gonzalez 

McBwen 

Ooodell 

McFall 

Ronan 

Grabowskl 

McOratb 

Roncallo 

Oray 

McVlcker 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Uaedonald 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

MacGregor 

Boaentbal 

OrelCB 

Machen 

Boudebusb 

Grlder 

Mackay 

Bousb 

Orlflltbs 

Mackle 

Roybal 

Gross 

Uadden 

Rumsfeld 

Grover 

Mahon 

Satterfleld 

Gumey 

MaUIUrd 

Bt  Germain 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Marsh 

St.  Onge 

Bagen,  CkUX. 

Martin.  Ala. 

Baylor 

Haley 

Martin,  Mass. 

Scheuer 

Hall 

MarUn,  Nebr. 

Schlsler 

Hallcck 

Matblas 

Scbmldhauser 

Halpern 

Schneebell 

Hamilton 

May 

Schwelker 

Hanley 

Meeds 

Secrest 

Hanna 

Michel 

Selden 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mills 

Senner 

Hansen,  Iowa 

MinUh 

Shipley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mink 

Rhrtver 

Hardy 

MlnshaU 

Sickles 

Harsha 

tow 

SIkes 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Moeiler 

Slsk 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Monagan 

BkubltB 

Hathaway 

Moore 

Slack 

Hawkins 

Moorhead 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hubert 

Morgan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hechler 

Morris 

Smith,  NT. 

HelstoaU 

Morrison 

Smith,  Va. 

Henderson* 

Morse 

Springer 

Herlonc 

Mosher 

BUSord 

Hicks 

Moss 

Staggers 

Houneld 

Multer 

StAlbaum 

Holland 

Murphy,  ni. 

Stanton    - 

Horton 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Steed 

Hosmer 

Murray 

Stephens 

Howard 

Natcher 

Stratton 

HuU 

Nedsl 

Stubblefleld 

Hungate 

Nelsen 

Sullivan 

Huot 

Nix 

Sweeney 

Hutchinson 

OUara,  ni. 

Talcott 

Icbord 

O-Hara,  Mich. 

Taylor 

Irwin 

OKonskl 

Teagrue,  Calif. 

Jacobs 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Jarman 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Teuzer 

Jennings 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Joelaon 

Ottlnger 

Thompson,  Tex 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Passman 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Okla 

Patman 

Todd 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Patten 

Trimble 

Jonas 

PeUy 

Tuck 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pepper 

Tunney 

Karsten 

Perkins 

Tupper 

Karth 

PhUbUi 

Tuten 

Kastenmeler 

Pickle 

UdaU 

Kee 

Pike 

mt 

Keith 

Plmle 

Van  Deerlln 

KeUy 

Poage 

Vanlk 

Keogh 

PoB 

Vlgorlto 

King,  Calif. 

Pool 

Vivian 

King,  N.T. 

Price 

Waggonner 

King.  Utah 

Puclnskl 

Walker.  Miss. 

Kirwan 

Quia 

WaUcer.  N.  Mex. 

Kluozynskl 

Qtilllen 

Watklns 

Komegay 

Race 

Wat«m 

Kreba 

RandaU 

Watu 

Kunkel 

Bedlin 

Weltner 

Kupferman 

Rees 

Whalley 

Laird 

Reid.  HI. 

White.  Idaho 

Held.  N.T. 

White.  Tex. 

Langen 

Relfel 

Whltener 

Latta 

Relnecke 

Whltten 

Leggett 

Resnlck 

Wldnall 

Ijennon 

Beuas 

WUllams 

Rhodes.  Aria. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Long,  La. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

wour 

Long,  kid. 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Wright 

Love 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Wyatt 

McCarthy 

Roberts 

Wydler 

UcClory 

Roblson 

Tates 

UcCulIoch 

Rodlno 

Young 

McOada 

Bogeis.CoIo. 

Tounger 

McDoweU 

Rogers,  FU. 
NAT&— « 

Zablocki 

Brown,  Calif. 

Conyers 

Ryan 

Burton,  OalU. 

ANSWERED  ■PRESENT"—! 

Powell 

NOT  VOTING — 36 

AbWU  Dya)  Bays 

Annunaio  Edwards.  Calif.  Jones,  Ala. 

Ayres  Edwards,  La.       Jooes.  Mo. 

Baldwin  Felghan  MrMlllan 

Barry  Fisher  Matthews 

CoUner  Fuaua  Miner 

Dague  GUliBO  Morton 

DaWK>n  OrUBB  O'Brtan 

OoMlf  Oubaer  Olson.  Mlna. 
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Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  pa 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  IiUUer  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Orimn. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Olatmo. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Lioulslana. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUsoa  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  lit.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  Wtth  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^ 

i 
GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr,  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  4  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter  on  Uie 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  tA  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  TOTAL 
MOBILIZATION 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  ixAnt  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorit? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  for  total  mobili- 
zation of  our  national  human  resources 
inventory  by  restrucluring  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  11964  so  as  to  provide 
training  and  employment  opportunity 
for  long-term  unemployed,  low-income 
persons  in  subprofeasional  careers. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  many  months 
of  work  by  the  full  employment  steering 
committee  of  the  Democratic  study 
group.  This  committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  l>ecame  ooncerned  early  last 
yesur  over  the  need  to  insure  that  our 
economy  is  able  to  offer  a  Job  to  every 
employable  person.  We  need  more  Jobs 
and  we  should  continue  the  thrust  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  which  became 
law  20  years  and  1  week  ago. 

Today,  the  majority  of  Democratic 
study  group  members  supported  and 
validated  the  President's  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  That  campaign  against 
aggressive  CtHnmunist  imperialism  must 
be  carried  on.  mobillEing  the  full  force 
of  our  eetmomic  cmiabillty  in  manpower 
as  well  as  materials. 

We  want  the  Nation  to  know  that  at 
the  same  time  we  afflrm  our  continuing 
commitment  to  proetrams  to  mobilize  to 


the  full  our  human  resources — to  help 
our  own  poor  become  productive  and 
self-supporting  by  affording  them  op- 
portunity to  perform  socially  useful 
work.  We  do  not  support  the  President's 
request  for  added  military  procurement 
authorization  with  the  idea  that  the  poor 
or  any  other  disadvantaged  group  in  our 
Great  Society  will  pay  that  bill. 

If  we  believe  in  the  concept  of  justice 
in  the  rice  paddies  of  the  Far  East,  we 
also  must  believe  in  It  at  home;  if  we 
seek  development  of  human  resources  in 
the  Far  East,  we  must  seek  the  same 
at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  devote  our  con- 
cern and  compassion  to  bringing  our  own 
long-term  unemployed  into  the  main- 
stream of  this  Great  Society.  We  must 
enact  the  necessary  programs  and  then 
we  must  fund  them. 

We  cannot  allow  conditions  of  unem- 
ployment, especially  of  our  dis- 
advantaged Negro  citizens,  to  remain  at 
the  present  tragically  high  level.  Today, 
Negro  unemployment  Is  7  percent.  The 
white  rate  is  3.5  percent.  Negro  teenage 
unemployment  is  27  percent,  about 
double  the  national  unemployment  rate 
of  the  depression  of  the  1930's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  gone  far  enough 
with  the  attitude  of  "let  private  enter- 
prise do  it"  and  "leave  it  to  the  States." 
There  has  not  been  enough  cuxomplish- 
ment. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  add 
a  new  part  D  to  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  entitled  "Sub- 
professional  Careers."  The  Jobs  to  be 
created  would  be  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education  and  welfare,  as  well  as  urban 
and  rural  beautlflcatlon  projects.  The 
subprofessional  Jobs  would  require  per- 
sonal supervision  of  professionals,  who 
could  be  freed  from  less  challenging 
duties. 

The  jobs  created  would  be  permanent 
and  would  provide  opportunity  for  up- 
ward mobility  on  a  career  basis  within 
the  employing  Government  agency  or 
nonprofit  private  organization.  Eligible 
would  be  unemployed  low-income  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can  schedule 
hearings  and  early  action  on  this  bill. 
Each  day  of  unutilized  human  potential 
is  a  missed  opportunity  to  strengthen  our 
society.  We  must  demonstrate  the  fals- 
ity of  the  old  canard  that  the  unem- 
ployed actually  do  not  want  to  work,  that 
they  somehow  enjoy  their  careers  on  the 
welfare  rolls.  Let  us  offer  them  real  op- 
tions. 

BTTMMART  OP  THE  CAKEER  OPPOKTaNITT  ACT 

The  Career  Opportunity  Act  aims  at 
creating  careers  for  unemployed,  low- 
income  individuals  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare.  As  a  first  step. 
In  fiscal  year  1967,  an  estimated  200,000 
Jobs  would  be  devel(^>ed  and  filled  at  the 
subprofessional  level  in  aid  capacities  in 
the  schools,  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
libraries,  playgroimds,  and  correctional 
institutions,  indeed  anywhere  that  a 
public  demand  for  human  care  and  serv- 
ice exists. 

Up  to  10  percent  of  the  aids  employed 
under  this  program  in  any  State  could 
be  put  to  woi*  on  activities  which  would 
Improve  or  beautify  the  community. 


The  persons  eligible  to  embark  upon 
these  careers  would  include  any  low-in- 
come individual  age  16  and  over,  al- 
though youths  between  16  and  20  could 
not  drop  out  of  school  In  order  to  en- 
ter this  program.  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  currently  offers  some  128,- 
000  out-of -school  youths  temporary  work 
conditioning  for  a  maximum  duration  of 
6  months.  This  act  would  give  those 
youths  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
adults  permanent  Jobs  with  career  po- 
tential. 

No  individual  would  be  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  this  act  merely  because 
he  has  acquired  a  criminal  record,  un- 
less he  was  convicted  of  a  crime  whose 
circumstances  were  substantially  related 
to  the  type  of  work  available  under  this 
act. 

Inservice  skill  training  would  effec- 
tively guarantee  the  Individuals  em- 
ployed by  virtue  of  this  act  the  opportu- 
nity either  to  advance  within  the  employ- 
ing organization  under  the  auspices  of 
this  program  or  secure  employment  that 
is  not  federally  financed.  Their  level  of 
education  would  be  raised  by  organized 
instruction  furnished  In  a  work  setting 
that  would  be  conducive  to  learning. 
Health  services  would  maintain  their  fit- 
ness to  perform  their  assignments. 

The  result  is  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age designed  to  reach  the  basic  needs 
not  only  of  unemployed,  low-income  in- 
dividuals who  require  Jobs,  training,  and 
education  plus  career  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture but  also  of  society  in  general, 
whether  low  or  high  Income,  which  de- 
mands a  vast  array  of  human  services 
in  the  public  interest  that  cannot  other- 
wise be  supplied. 


A  BILL  TO  DIRECT  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  TREASURY  TO  SELL  SIL- 
VER DOLLARS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarics,  and  to  include  a  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Trewury  to 
sell  the  silver  dollars  now  held  In  the 
Treasury  to  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  The  Treasury  Department 
now  has  on  hand  almost  3  million  silver 
dollars.  Almost  ail  of  these  dollars,  more 
than  2,800,000,  were  minted  at  the  Car- 
son City  Mint  in  the  late  1800's.  These 
are  now  collectors'  items  having  a  numis- 
matic value  several  times  that  of  their 
monetary  worth. 

These  Carson  City  doDars  came  to 
light  in  March  1964  when  the  Treasury 
opened  some  vaults  which  had  been  un- 
der seal  since  1935.  At  that  time,  hun- 
dreds of  people  were  standing  in  line  at 
the  Treasury  buying  silver  dollars  and 
thousands  of  others  throughout  the 
country  had  sent  in  orders  for  silver 
dollars.  Since  it  was  plain  that  all  of 
the  demand  for  silver  dollars  at  this  time 
could  not  be  filled,  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  stopped  their  sale.  These  sil- 
ver dollars  now  remain  in  the  Treasury. 

The  bill  which  I  have  proposed  would 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
sell  these  dollars  In  equal  amounts  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association.  Inc.  The  Treas- 
ury, of  course,  would  sell  these  dollars  at 
their  face  value  of  $1  each.  The  Cancer 
Society  and  the  Heart  Association  would 
then  be  able  to  sell  them  at  their  numis- 
matic value  of  several  times  their  face 
value,  thereby  raising  several  million 
dollars  for  their  worthy  endeavors.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  desir- 
able way  of  enabling  collectors  to  add 
these  very  desirable  coins  to  their  col- 
lections with  the  profits  not  going  to 
specxilators  but  being  used  in  the  con- 
tinuing flght  against  cancer  and  heart 
disease,  two  of  our  major  health  prob- 
lems. 

At  the  same  time,  this  will  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  orderly 
means  of  disposing  of  the  silver  dollars 
wiilch  now  lie  idle. 

I  want  to  give  particular  credit  to  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  (Mary  Love)  Bailey,  of  Aus- 
tin, Tex.,  who  lias  worked  on  and  de- 
veloped information  concerning  this 
proposal.  She  Is  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

Mrs.  Bailey  is  the  director  at  leu-ge  of 
the  Texas  Division  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  and  a  member  of  the  crusade 
committee  of  the  National  Board  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  She  is  also 
associated  with  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation. Mrs.  Bailey,  herself  a  former 
cancer  patient.  Is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Bailey,  a  practicing  physician  and 
surgeon  at  Austin.  Her  son,  Charles  W. 
Bailey.  Jr.,  Is  a  Junior  medical  student  at 
the  University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch 
at  Qalveston. 

H.R.  131S0 
A  bill  autborlslng  tlte  lale  of  standard  silver 
dollara  held  by  tb«  Treasury 
Be  It  enacted  by  fie  Senate  and  House  of 
He-pretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  ot  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  sell  at  face  value  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  American 
Heart  Association,  Inc.  the  standard  silver 
dollars  held  In  the  Treasury  In  such  quanti- 
ties at  any  one  sale  as  the  purchaser  or  Its 
assignee  la  prepared  to  move  from  Treasury 
atorage.  Not  more  than  one-half  the  total  of 
the  standard  silver  dollars  now  held  by  the 
Treasury,  shall  be  sold  to  either  purchaser. 
The  entire  coat  of  moving,  shipment,  protec- 
tion, and  Insurance  of  the  silver  dollara  sold 
shall  be  borne  by  the  purchaser  or  Its  as- 
signee. Ifovement  of  the  sliver  dollars  sold 
from  the  Treasury  shall  be  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


SPEECH  BY  HON.  THOMAS  O.  MOR- 
RIS EULOOIZINa  MRS.  THOMAS 
MONTOYA 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  speech  given  by  my  able  col- 
league. Congressman  Thomas  O.  Mos- 
Ris,  of  New  Mexico,  in  which  he  eulo- 
gized an  outstanding  lady  of  our  State 
who  died  on  May  19,  1965.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  would  like  to  read 
this  resolution  and  add  my  own  compli- 
ance with  the  words  and  thoughts  ex- 
pressed In  this  resolution : 

Whereas  on  May  19,  1966,  our  beloved  Mrs. 
Thomas  Montoya,  the  former  Frances  De  La 
O  passed  away  and; 

Whereas  It  Is  the  will  of  the  Democratic 
Convention  duly  assembled  that  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  be  enrolled  on  the  recorda 
of  this  convention  and  a  suitable  copy  duly 
attested  by  the  chairman  of  this  convention 
and  the  secretary  be  conveyed  to  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Mont03ra:  Know  all  men,  born  Francee 
De  La  O  In  the  quiet  ancestral  village  of 
Pena  Blanca,  she  graduated  from  the  high 
school  convent  of  the  Franciscan  Sisters  at 
Pena  Blanca  and  devoted  her  activities  to 
the  traditional  cultural  aspects  of  the  village. 

As  a  young  lady  she  Joined  In  the  bonds 
of  holy  matrimony  with  the  late  Honorable 
Thomas  Montoya  and  to  the  everlasting  hap- 
piness of  Thomas  Montoya  and  hie  wife,  four 
sons  and  four  daughters  were  born,  six  of 
whom  were  destined  for  noteworthy  careers 
under  the  love  and  guidance  and  affection  of 
their  beloved  mother.  Two  daughters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Montoya  passed  on  at  an  early  age. 

Thomas  Montoya,  the  eldest  child,  was  to 
gain  statewide  ix>pularlty  for  his  ability  In 
serving  In  an  executive  capacity  under  four 
Democratic  Oovemors,  the  while  maintain- 
ing his  status  as  a  successful  rancher  and 
agriculturist  In  Sandoval  County.  Thomas 
O.  Montoya  also  served  with  distinction  and 
ability  as  a  State  senator  from  Sandoval 
County. 

Two  of  the  other  sons,  the  Honorable  Al 
Montoya  and  Theodore  Montoya,  having 
completed  their  college  education,  due  In 
large  part  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  beloved 
mother,  chose  to  elect  the  law  as  their  voca- 
tion and  were  graduated  from  Georgetown 
University.  Today  both  Al  and  Ted  Mon- 
toya are  highly  respected  members  of  the 
New  Mexico  bar  and  Al  Montoya  has  served 
with  distinction  In  both  houses  of  the  New 
Mexico  Legislature,  and  Is  presently  serving 
as  a  senator  from  Sandoval  County  follow- 
ing the  footsteps  of  his  Illustrious  brother, 
Tom  O.  Montoya. 

Mrs.  Montoya  In  her  declining  years  ex- 
perienced the  Joy  and  happiness  few  mothers 
live  to  experience,  having  witnessed  her  son, 
Joseph  M.  Montota,  serve  with  honor  and 
distinction  In  the  New  Mexico  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  also  the  New  Mexico  State 
Senate.  She,  too,  saw  him  serve  as  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  New  Mexico.  She  was  proud 
to  know  her  son  served  In  those  offices  with 
honor.  Joyfully,  shortly  before  her  passing, 
she  learned  with  her  usual  humility  the 
news  that  same  loyal  and  affectionate  son 
had  been  chosen  as  a  Senator  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  from  New  Mexico.  That  was  her 
crowning  achievement. 

To  those  of  us  here  it  would  be  unani- 
mously agreed  that  no  other  young  woman 
In  New  Mexico  has  been  the  recipient  of 
more  deserved  honors  and  platitudes  than 
that  shining  star  of  the  Democratic  Party 
Lorella  Montoya  Salazar,  whose  long  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  Democratic  principles  has 
merited  the  undying  gratitude  of  us  all.  She 
served  as  the  loyal  arm  and  bower  to  the 
Honorable  Clinton  P.  Andbxson.  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  whose  standing  In- 
ternationally In  all  fields  of  endeavor  and 
m  all  walks  of  life  Is  acknowledged  as  peer- 
less. 

The  charming  Virginia  Montoya  was  an 
assistant  secretary  of  state  where  she  aerved 


with  distinction.  She  married  into  the 
pioneer  Chavez  family  and  today,  as  Mrs. 
Antonio  Chavez,  she  is  administrative  sec- 
retary to  the  Honorable  Boston  Witt,  attor- 
ney general  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Montoya  children  were  dedicated  to 
following  the  Ideals  of  their  mother  and  their 
feelings  are  perhaps  best  expressed  in  that 
beauUful  poem  by  the  poet  laureate  of 
America  who  said : 

"My  mother  first  friend  of  Joy; 
Last  at  the  cross, 
Joy  of  our  gain,  comfort  for  loss 
The  perfect  gift  to  earth-lxxTi  given. 
Love  of  the  heart,  of  home,  of  heaven. 
Mother,  O  wonder  word  that  throbs  and 
Thrills  to  heart  of  man  and  ever  fills 
The  universe  with  endless  song 
Echoing  from  angelic  thrcMig." 

The  most  fitting  tribute  that  we  can  say 
for  Mrs.  Montoya  was  the  one  said  by  Adlal 
Stevenson  when  he  memorialized  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt:  "She  would  rather  Ught 
a  candle  than  curse  the  darkness." 

As  It  must  to  all  human  beings,  sorrow, 
sadness,  misery,  and  pain.  It  came  to  Mrs. 
Montoya,  but  she  was  truly  a  great  person. 
She  was  a  lovely,  gentle  woman,  a  person  of 
cultural  taste  and  high  standards  and  above 
all  she  was  a  strong  character;  witness  her 
role  as  father  and  mother  to  her  not  yet 
reared  lovely  family  when  her  husband  was 
called,  untimely,  to  his  Heavenly  reward. 

Under  the  extending  shadows  of  the  soft 
fall  pine  trees  of  Cedarcrest  and  within  sight 
of  Sangre  Cbrlsto  Peak  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord.  May  19.  1966.  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Frances  De  La  O  Montoya  was  laid  to  rest 
with  the  solemn  requlescat  en  pace  as  a  part- 
ing blessing  from  the  lips  of  the  parish  priest 
whose  church  she  served  so  faithfully  the 
whole  of  her  life  In  the  village  of  Pena  Blanca 
where  she  was  born,  and  BernalUlong  where 
she  left  to  Join  her  husband  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 


WHAT  IS  THE  EXPLANATION, 
MR.    McNAMARA? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. The  letter,  asks  me  the  question: 
"As  a  father,  mother,  and  wife  who  have 
a  son  and  husband  missing  in  North 
Vietnam,  we  would  like  to  know  if  these 
men  are  being  sacrificed  to  keep  the 
Great  Society  going  at  home?  If  not, 
why  have  they  not  been  given  the  proper 
equipment  and  management  of  opera- 
tions over  there  to  complete  the  job?" 

These  good  people,  in  their  hour  of 
tragedy,  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  last  letter 
they  received  from  their  boy.  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  part  of  that  letter  written 
by  a  bomber  pilot  and  then  pose  the 
question  to  the  Secreary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McNamara.  "What's  the  explanation?" 

The  pilot's  letter  reads  In  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

If  we  adhere  to  the  schedule  I  saw  yester- 
day, the  combat  portion  of  this  deployment 
Is  half  over.  That  seems  a  little  difficult 
to  believe  in  view  of  our  scheduled  return 
the  Fourth  of  July.  I  fully  expact  to  be- 
come a  very  Impatient  peraon  along  about 
mid-May  If  we  do.  Indeed,  conclude  combat 
operations  at  that  time. 
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Maybe  well  do  Ktietblng  Important 
enough  to  convince  us  that  It's  worth  not 
being  home  during  our  period  of  "apeclal 
operations,"  after  that,  but  It  sounds  like  a 
big  waste  of  time  to  me.  •  •  •  Since  my  last 
letter,  we  have  completed  smother  period  at 
Dixie  Station.  •  •  •  Dwlng  our  period  at 
Dixie  we  ran  squarely  up  against  one  of  the 
most  frustrating  facts  of  this  war.  We  are 
short  of  bombs.  And  if  Mr.  McNamara  says 
differently,  I'd  like  to  kziow  why  we  could 
only  carry  4  small  boo^  per  plane  when 
our  aircraft  should  have  an  absolute  mini- 
mum of  6  and  could  carry  12  Just  as  easUy. 

Every  bomb  we  carried  over  South  Viet- 
nam, by  the  way,  was  a  World  War  n  design; 
I  know  they  aren't  being  made  any  more, 
and  I  suspect  that  they  iiavent  been  made 
since  World  War  n. 

I'm  sure  you've  read  Iti  the  ptapers  that  we 
have  not  escalated  the  war  any;  we're  still 
trying  to  bomb  roads,  trucks,  bridges,  etc. 
That  one  powerplant  strike  back  In  Decem- 
ber seems  to  have  been  one  of  a  kind,  and 
no  word  that  well  get  4ay  more  targets  like 
that  has  filtered  down  m  my  level  at  least. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  boy  is  now  missing  in 
action.  He  may  have  died  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  Is  It  not  probable  that  his 
last  thoughts  were,  "Why?"  He  did  not 
flinch  from  performing  his  duty.  He 
carried  out  orders  and  he  was  willing  to 
die  In  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  cer- 
tainly he  would  wc«i()er,  as  all  our  men 
out  there  must  wonder,  why  do  we  hold 
back  and  refuse  to  win  this  war  as 
quickly  as  poeslble,  or  at  least,  take  such 
action  as  will  convince  the  enemy  he  can- 
not win  and  bring  him  to  negotiations? 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
explain  to  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people  why  we  send  brave  men  out  to  die 
on  bMnblng  raids  only  partially  armed? 
Why  are  we  using  World  War  n  Ixxnbs, 
which  must  be  over  20  years  old,  while 
we  are  spending  billions  for  modern  and 
up-to-date  equipment  for  our  Armed 
Forces?  Why  are  W0  refusing  to  bomb 
strategic  military  targets  such  as  rail- 
roads, powerplants,  munitions  dumps, 
war  factories,  military  airfields,  missile 
sites,  and  oil  and  fuel  dumps?  In  short, 
Mr.  McNamara,  what  Is  our  goal  in  Viet- 
nam? Are  we  going  to  continue  to  sacri- 
fice American  lives  in  a  land  war  in  the 
jungles  where  we  cannot  hope  to  match 
the  Communist  man  for  man;  or  are  we 
going  to  use  the  power  we  have  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  reasonable  discussion  by 
stopping  his  source  of  supplies?  What  is 
the  explanation,  Mr.  McNamara? 


BRmSH-FLAO  SHIPS  CONTINUE 
DOma  BUSINESS  WITH  COMMU- 
NISTS IN  NORTBj  VIETNAM  AND 
SOVIET  CUBA        1 1 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmotu  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  U  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ships 
sailing  under  the  British  flag  continue  to 
do  business  with  the  Commimlsts  in 
North  Vletziam  and  Soviet  Cuba.  The 
administration  apparently  cannot  or  will 
not  prevent  It.  At  i2ie  same  time  we 
honor  the  British  shipping  boycott  of 
Rhodesia.    Now,  the  New  York  Times, 


which  has  alwajrs  been  friendly  with 
Oreat  Britain,  reports  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
being  made  "Uncle  Sap"  again  and  that 
American  business  Is  being  made  to  suf- 
fer. 

I  quote  an  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  that  sets 
out  the  situaU<m  to  which  I  Just  referred : 
[From  the  New  Tork  (N.T.)  Times, 
Peb.  23,  19601 

UNrrxD  States  Is  Sad  To  Loss  Trade 
IN  Rhodesia 

Salisbuky,  Rhodesia,  February  22. — In  the 
curious  twilight  world  of  business  activity 
that  has  grown  up  around  Rhodesia  since  It 
seized  its  Independence  last  November,  the 
Americans  appeared  today  to  be  faring  rather 
less  well  tlian  the  British. 

This  Is  the  essence  of  reports  to  home 
offices  In  the  United  States  from  American 
oil  companies  doing  business  here,  from  the 
big  buyers  of  chrome  and  asbestos,  from 
tobacco  traders  and  from  small  broken  of 
all  kinds. 

Some  of  them  have  stopped  doing  busi- 
ness with  Rhodesia  since  the  State  Depart- 
ment advised  them  to  respect  the  economic 
sancUons  Britain  Unpoaed  against  the  re- 
bellious Rhodealans  in  her  effort  to  bring 
them  to  heel. 

Some  companies,  such  as  Union  Carbide, 
stopped  after  the  British  passed  an  order 
January  20  making  it  an  offense  under  Brit- 
ish law  to  export  specified  products  frc»n 
Rhodesia. 

TWO   PaODtrCTS  spbcifiko 

Tobacco  and  chrome  were  brought  specif- 
ically under  the  terms  of  the  order.  Union 
Carbide  stopped  making  new  purchases  and 
was  shipping  the  last  of  the  chrome  ore  It 
had  already  paid  for  when  word  got  around 
that  the  British  Oovernment  was  not  play- 
ing the  game. 

By  apeclal  authorization  from  the  British 
Oovernment,  exempting  both  Rhodeslan  ex- 
porters and  British  Importers  from  the  order, 
9,000  tons  of  high-grade  metallurglc  chrome 
ore  have  been  shipped  to  Britain  since  the 
order  was  passed,  enough  to  keep  Britain's 
ferroalloy  Industry  In  supply  for  6  months. 

As  long  as  American  users  abide  by  the 
law,  their  alternative  sources  of  supply  for 
chrome  ore  of  the  same  high  quality  are 
Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Turkey 
Is  not  able  to  Increase  her  production 
enough  to  take  on  any  new  orders  before 
18  months. 

There  Is  chrome  In  the  American  stockpile, 
but  to  bring  it  up  to  the  same  grade  would 
cost  more  than  twice  what  It  costs  to  mine, 
process,  and  ship  the  ore  to  the  United  States 
from  Rhodesia. 

TT.S.    COMPANIES    COMPLAIN 

The  two  biggest  American  oil  companies 
operating  In  Rhodesia,  Mobil  and  Caltex, 
each  with  more  than  a  15-percent  share  of 
the  market  before  independence,  are  reliably 
reported  to  have  complained  to  their  parent 
ofDces  that  business  Is  slipping  away  to  the 
big  British  companies  bringing  oil  clandes- 
tinely into  the  country. 

An  asbestos  mining  official  estimated  that 
British  industry  now  has  a  9-months'  supply 
of  Rhodeslan  asbestos. 

There  are  alternative  sources  of  supply,  but 
not  of  the  Rhodeslan  grades  of  exceptionally 
long  fiber.  The  stockpile  will  enable  the 
British  users  to  carry  on  longer  before  they 
have  to  worry  about  the  expensive  conver- 
sions to  use  shorter  fiber. 

The  big  American  tobacco  traders  here  are 
still,  for  the  most  part,  without  instructions 
from  home.  But  one,  at  least,  is  In  business. 
In  a  deep  southern  accent,  hardly  diminished 
after  years  of  living  In  Rhodesia,  he  gave 
a  wisp  of  an  explanation. 

"It's  like  this,"  he  said.  "I  don't  ship  the 
tobacco;  he  does.    I'm  not  breaking  the  law; 


he  la.    He  geta  1  percent,  and  I  would  aay 
that's  a  pretty  good  bargain." 


VETERANS    NURSING    HOME    CARE 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Congressman  Halpern,  today 
in  cosponsoring  legislation  to  con-ect  an 
inequity  with  regard  to  the  nursing  home 
care  furnished  veterans  who  have  been 
hospitalized  under  contract  provisions  of 
the  law  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Under  the  current  law,  only  veterans 
who  have  been  hospitalized  in  a  hos- 
pital under  the  direct  and  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion may  be  transferred  for  further  care 
to  a  nursing  home. 

Two  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  do  not 
have  VA  hospitals.  Consequently  no  vet- 
eran who  has  been  hospitalized  in  Alaska 
or  Hawaii  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  can  qualify  for 
transfer  to  a  nursing  home  facility,  be- 
cause that  hospitalization  did  not  occur 
in  a  hospital  under  the  direct  and  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

I  believe  that  to  be  fully  equitable  the 
law  must  clearly  provide  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shall  make  avail- 
able nursing  home  care  to  all  eligible 
veterans  who  have  been  treated  in  any 
hospital  through  contract  arrangements 
wherein  the  Veterans'  Administration 
assumes  the  financial  cost  for  such  hos- 
pitalization. 

Whether  a  veteran  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive nursing  home  care  or  not  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  where  he  gets  his 
hospitalization,  but  rather  upon  whether 
tliat  treatment  is  being  paid  for  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. If  the  veteran's  hospitalization 
is  covered  by  the  VA  then  logically  his 
transfer  to  a  nursing  home  ought  to  also 
be  covered  within  the  cost  limitations  as 
currently  provided  under  Public  Law  88- 
450. 

What  I  propose  is  just  and  fair  legis- 
lation, and  certainly  in  keeping  with  this 
Congress'  enactment  of  the  medicare  bill 
and  its  provisions  for  nursing  home  care 
for  our  elderly.  I  hope  that  there  will 
be  expeditious  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter, with  full  and  extensive  hearings  to 
determine  the  extent  of  this  inequity, 
and  certainly  if  In  fact  only  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  are  currently  under  this  disabil- 
ity, then  there  ought  not  be  any  reluc- 
tance to  extend  to  our  veterans  the  same 
privileges  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  all 
others  throughout  the  country  as  result 
of  the  act  of  the  88th  Congress. 


PERMANENT  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE 
CHILDREN'S  SPECIAL  MILK  PRO- 
GRAM 
Mr.   HORTON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
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at  ihiB  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  HJl.  12804,  a  bUl  I  Introduced  re- 
cently to  extend  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children  beyond  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  to  provide  funds  so  that  all 
children  can  participate  In  the  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1966, 
and  thereafter. 

The  people  of  New  York  were  shocked 
by  the  budget  recommendations  slashing 
appropriations  for  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children  from  $103  million 
to  $21  million  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  cut  in  appropriations  would 
destroy  the  special  milk  program  for 
children.  The  special  milk  program  for 
children  htis  been  in  operation  since 
1954.  In  New  York  alone.  It  has  made 
avaUable  2.4  bUllon  half-pints  of  milk 
for  children  In  schools,  day  camps,  and 
child  centers. 

The   special   milk   program   must   be 
continued,  and  all  children  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  it.    Hie 
following  statistics  will  /^ow  the  extent 
and  the  growth  made  in  this  important 
program  In  New  York  State  alone  for 
the  years  1955  through  1965.    I  am  con- 
fident   that    my    bill    will    receive    the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Congress: 
Mew  York — Special  milk  program,  number  of 
%    pints  of  milk  reimbursed,  number  of 
outlets  participating,  and  program  opera- 
tions, 1955-^5 


• 1* 

Yew 

Number  of 
\i  pint*  re- 

iiiibuned 
(in 

millions) 

Nambrr  of 

outlets 

participal- 

ini 

Profiram 
operations 

IMS       

42.4 
161.9 
20B.6 
214.1 
232.0 
247.3 
2Ml« 
2SI.0 
282.9 
276.5 
277.2 

2.587 
3.614 
4,341 
4.565 
4.850 
S.168 
5.434 
8,SM 
^781 
\843 
6,021 

11. 652. 647 

ISM       

4.228.020 

1967 

7,585,343 

IMS 

8,065.884 

1M8 

8.622,922 

IMO 

9^126, 850 

NSl 

9,098,631 

IMS       

8,907,306 

IMS        

9^252,379 

I9M        

9, 72a  000 

IMS       

9,602.000 

Bouroe:  USDA. 

This  program  has  been  an  Important 
element  in  improving  nutrition  among 
our  children.  It  has  had  the  further 
benefit  of  providing  a  fluid  milk  market 
for  our  dtdry  farmers.  In  New  York,  as 
elsewhere,  milk  used  for  fluid  purposes 
returns  more  money  to  dairy  fanners 
than  the  same  milk  if  manufactured  Into 
such  products  as  butter,  cheese,  or  non- 
fat dry  milk.  This  price  difference  In 
New  Yoi*  to  dairy  farmers  is  approxi- 
mately $3  per  hundredweight.  Thus,  for 
last  year  alone,  dairy  farmers  In  New 
York  received  $4.5  million  additional 
from  sales  of  milk  made  through  the 
special  milk  program  for  children.  At 
the  same  time  the  children  participating 
through  over  6,000  outlets  in  the  State 
purchased  their  milk  at  approximately 
3  cents  per  half-i^t  less  than  the  market 
price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  constituent  com- 
munications I  alao  have  brought  the 


threatened  cutbctcks  In  the  special  milk 
program  to  the  attention  of  the  people  I 
represent.  Just  recently  I  devoted  one 
of  my  brofMlcast  commentaries  to  the 
subject.  A  copy  of  the  scrlp>t  I  used  on 
this  occasion  Is  included  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

TXXT  OF  RXMAKIU  PREPARED  FOR  BROADCAST  IN 

THK  36tm  Congressional  District  or  New 

York  on  and  Attxr  Pridat,  PsBRtjART  26. 

1966 

ThU  IB  Congressman  Horton  reporting 
from  Washington. 

Another  new  Horton  bill  Is  In  the  legisla- 
tive beeper.  It  Is  the  Children's  Special  Milk 
Act  which  would  make  permanent  the  school 
milk  program  and  counteract  the  adminis- 
tration's attempts  to  severely  curtail  It. 

School  milk  assistance  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  helps  our  Government  gives 
to  the  youngsters  of  America.  It  Insures  the 
healthful  nutrition  of  milk  In  the  lunch  of 
schoolchildren — In  many  cases  the  only  milk 
m  their  dally  diet. 

It  also  provides  a  favorable  formula  for 
helping  our  dairy  Industry.  Rather  than  di- 
rect subsidy,  It  stimulates  the  consumption 
of  milk,  thereby  reducing  Oovemment  pur- 
chases and  price  supports.  In  this  re^>«ct, 
It  has  been  very  helpful  to  many  dairy  farm- 
ers in  Monroe  and  Wayne  Counties. 

The  administration  is  proposing  an  80-per- 
cent cut  in  the  school  milk  program.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  reduction.  I  shall 
vote  to  restore  the  funds  and  continue  my 
eSTorta  to  make  the  program  permanent 
through  the  legislation  I  have  Introduced. 

This  Is  Congressman  Frank  Horton  In 
Washington. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  news- 
papers serving  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  area, 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  published 
an  article  by  Reporter  Kay  Fish  on  the 
impact  of  these  proposed  cutbacks.  Be- 
lieving that  It  will  be  instructive  for  my 
colleagues  to  read  Miss  Fish's  analysis, 
I  take  pleasure  in  having  it  included  with 
my  Record  remarks : 

I  From  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 

Feb.  30, 1066] 

What  Wnx  HAPPnr  to  School  Lunch  Plan? 

(ByKay  Plsb) 

"This  was  my  lunch : 

"Meat,  mashed  potato  and  gravy,  salad,  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter.  Plus  a  half  pint 
of  milk. 

"It  was  good,  hot,  and  cheap. 

"It  was  served  In  school  in  1066.  Then 
the  President  cut  back  funds  to  the  school 
lunch  program.  Tliere  was  a  war  going  on 
in  Vietnam." 

An  excerpt  from  some  1984  diary? 

Could  be.  If  Mr.  Johnson's  proposals  to 
reduce  Federal  funds  for  school  lunches  and 
milk  are  accepted  by  Congress.  And  If  It's 
true  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  is  running 
out  of  surplus  foods  to  supply  the  schools. 

A  canvass  of  local  school  authorities  and 
lunch  program  directors  indicates  that  many 
are  unaware  that  their  food  programs  are  In 
Jeopardy. 

But  public  ofRclals  In  Albany  and  Wash- 
ington know  of  the  proposed  cuts,  are  con- 
cerned and  ready  to  fight. 

Representative  Frank  J.  Horton  says,  "A 
storm  Is  developing  in  Washington  over  the 
cutbacks.  There  will  be  a  very  determined 
flght  here  to  restore  the  funds." 

What   are    the    proposed    slashes? 

The  school  lunch  budget  would  be  cut  to 
$183  million  beglimlng  July  1  (fiscal  year 
1067)  as  com.pared  with  the  $203  million 
allocated  for  1066. 

The  school  milk  program  would  be  cut 
from  $103  mlUlon  to  $21  mlUlon— an  80- 
percent  cutback. 


In  addition.  Federal  authorities  have  esti- 
mated they  will  not  be  able  to  supply  the 
full  8  cents'  worth  of  surplus  food  per  child 
per  meal  because  the  Oovernment  Is  run- 
ning out  of  food  surpluses. 

What  could  this  mean? 

Some  contend  the  school  hot  limch,  which 
In  our  area  sells  for  30  to  40  cents,  might 
conceivably  be  raised  in  price,  suffer  In  qual- 
ity, be  abolished  or  be  subsidized  more  by 
other  moneys  (State  or  local) . 

The  milk  program — because  of  the  cut- 
back— might  possibly  be  eliminated.  Most 
children  In  the  area  purchase  a  half  pint  of 
milk  for  3  or  3  cents. 

Some  areas  may  benefit  from  the  proposal. 

Herbert  D.  Rores,  director  of  the  school 
lunch  division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, says,  "The  President's  budget  message 
to  Congress  calls  for  cutting  back  the  Fed- 
eral funds  being  spent  for  school  lunches  in 
schools  where  parents  are  able  to  pay  more. 
Those  districts  with  a  higher  tax  base  will 
get  less  money  and  more  of  these  food  pay- 
ments will  go  to  needy  schools." 

But  Washington  legislators  will  argue  this 
point  because  it  will  require  a  Federal 
"means  test"  for  schoolchildren,  carrying 
with  It  a  "poor  stigma."  Senator  William 
Proxmire,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  already 
has  raised  this  Issue. 

To  counter  the  President's  proposals,  Rep- 
resentative Horton  has  submitted  a  bill  the 
Children's  Special  Milk  Act,  with  these 
points: 

1.  That  Congress  make  permanent  au- 
thorization of  this  special  milk  program; 

2.  that  It  provides  $110  million  for  the 
program  for  fiscal  year  1967,  $115  million  for 
1068,  and  $120  million  for  1969;  and 

3.  that  It  provides  legislative  authority  for 
reallocation  of  funds  from  State  to  State. 

"Because  of  the  war  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned bow  we  spend  our  money,"  says  Rep- 
resentative Horton,  "but  regarding  this  cut- 
back. I  believe  It  Is  a  misdirected  priority. 
There  are  some  other  programs  we  can  hold 
off. 

"I  also  am  concerned  as  to  what  It  will  do 
to  the  milk  producers.  It  may  cause  a  lot  of 
dairy  farmers  to  go  out  of  business  and  be- 
come a  serious  threat  to  the  economy." 

As  for  the  cut  in  surplus  foods  to  the  lunch 
program.  Representative  Horton  says,  "I 
don't  feel  we  should  supply  food  to  the  world 
when  we  have  this  situation  at  home." 

At  the  State  level.  It  was  learned  that  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  Is  very  concerned  about  the 
President's  revised  lunch  program.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  New  York  State  might  receive 
about  $8.3  million  under  the  new  budget 
compared  to  $9.4  million  last  year. 

The  Governor  has  sent  a  telegram  to  Repre- 
sentative Emanttxl  Cxller  protesting  the  cut- 
back which  will  affect  4,000  schooU  in  the 
State. 

Officials  In  Albany  say  It  la  too  early  for 
concrete  decisions  as  to  how  the  differences 
might  be  made  up. 

But  Louis  Schorr,  assistant  supervisor  of 
the  division  of  educational  finance  in  Albany, 
advises  that  the  schools  in  the  State  will  not 
lose  out  on  the  Federal-State  9-cent  reim- 
bursement per  meal  (the  hot,  type-A  lunch) 
per  child.  The  Federal  Oovemment  has  paid 
6  cents  toward  this  reimbursement.  If  this 
Is  not  met  under  the  proposed  decreased 
budget,  the  State  bylaw  Is  committed  to  meet 
the  9-cent  payment,  Schorr  explained. 

All  areas  in  the  State,  be  continued,  will 
receive  this  because  the  Government's  jm-o- 
posal  to  reduce  fimds  In  higher  tax  areas 
would  not  apply  In  this  SUte.  However,  re- 
ceiving this  aid  Is  strlcUy  a  local  opUon. 
Any  local  school  board  can  reject  the  money, 
Soborr  said,  and  this  money  would  then  be 
reallocated  to  another  area.  He  said  about 
09  percent  ol  the  oommunltleB  In  the  State 
now  accept  the  funds. 

Regarding  the  losses  that  areas  might  suf- 
ter   in   milk   moneys   and   Oovemment-do- 
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nated  foods.  Schorr  s^ld,  "No  State  could 
touch  these  cutbacks." 

As  far  as  the  special  milk  program  Is 
concerned,  for  this  current  year  (through 
June  30)  the  schools  wUl  be  all  right,  Schorr 
said,  but  the  President's  proposals  will 
seriously  affect  the  sdhool  year  beginning 
In  September. 

He  added  that  the  uncertainty  over  the 
Federal  subsidies  bits  at  a  time  when  schools 
across  the  State  are  planning  their  budgets 
for  next  season. 

How  a  school  can  plaa  for  a  school  lunch 
program  when  moneys  oounted  on  may  not 
be  forthcoming  was  a  s4rlous  concern  among 
many  local  program  directors. 

"I!m  very  disturbed,"  said  one.  "How  can 
I  plan  a  budget  for  next  year  If  I  dont  know 
what  the  financial  situation  will  be? 

"We've  bad  a  program  here  for  30  years 
that  will  be  annihilated.  It's  up  to  us  to  let 
our  Congressmen  know  we're  not  for  It." 

Another  contended  that  the  President's 
proposal  runs  contrary  to  the  long-deelred 
goal  of  seeing  that  all  children  receive  a  hot 
meal  In  school,  possibly  "by  reducing  the  price 
of  the  meals  further  so  $11  could  participate. 

Many  pointed  out  t<i$t  these  hot  school 
lunches  are  the  only  hoi  meals  some  children 
are  given  each  day. 

"Getting  a  child  to  drink  milk  and  eat 
proper,  nutritious  mea)a  Is  as  much  a  part 
of  education  as  the  sUbJect  matter,"  said 
another  director  In  an  aa«a  school. 

"I'm  not  sure  our  faititlles  could  i>ay  more 
for  the  meals  and  milk,"  felt  another.  "I'm 
afraid  If  the  cost  Isn't  raised,  then  the  qual- 
ity of  the  meals  will  setter.  In  either  case, 
participation  will  go  down  and  the  program 
will  suffer. 

A  million  pints  of  uilK'»— 30,000  hot  lttnches 
The  number  of  hot  meals  (the  subsidized 
type  A  limches)  and  half  plnte  of  mUk  served 
In  the  city  and  suburban  schools: 


City  of  Rocbe!>t(>r 

Brighton  DWrlct  No.  I.... 
Brighton  District  No.  2... 
Qates-Chlll    Central    School 

District 

Greece  Centra)  School  DMrict 
Irondequolt    CentnU    School 

Di'trlct  No.  I 

Irondequolt    Central    School 

District  No.  3 

rcnfleld  Central  School  Dfah 

trict  No.  1 

Plttsford  Central  School 

Rush-Hemietta   School   Db 

trIct 

WeUster  Central  School 


Total. 


Type  A 
lunches 
(per  day) 


2,200 

1,700 

350 

2,W 
5,093 

2,217 

2,000 

2,650 
2,200 

4,100 
4.292 


29.102 


MUk  (per 
month) 


621,4fil 

oaooo 

1.4.V) 

40.000 
158,797 

44, 9W 

81,970 

81,000 
29.nS8 

44.000 
116,036 


1,161,260 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  my  bill,  HiR.  12804,  the  Chil- 
dren's Special  Milk  Act,  be  printed  with 
my  remarks.  It  is  a  short  bill,  but  It 
provides  the  necessary  authority  to  con- 
tinue this  very  worthwhile  program  and 
I  hope  it  can  be  acted  upon  positively 
and  promptly  by  Congress: 

RJl.  1M04 
A  bill  to  provide  a  spectsl  milk  program  for 
chlldilan 
Be  it  enacted  by  thk  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  th*  "Children's  Special 
Milk  Act." 

Sic.  a.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  lUrected.  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  In  the 
public  Interest,  to  encourage  the  consimip- 
tlon  of  fluid  milk  by  children  In  the  United 
States  In  (1)  nonprofit  acfaooU  of  high  school 


grade  and  under,  and  (3)  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  non- 
profit Institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and 
training  of  children.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  "United  States"  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

Sec.  3.  All  stmis  appropriated  under  this 
Act,  less  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable  and  necessary 
for  bis  administrative  coets  and  reserves, 
shall  be  allocated  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  for  the  use  of  nonprofit  schools  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  and  shall  be  used 
to  reimburse  such  nonprofit  schools  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions  for  fiuid  milk 
served  to  children.  Any  such  allocation,  or 
portion  thereof,  which  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  will  not  be  fully  utilized  by  any 
such  nonprofit  school  or  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitution as  then  allocated,  shall  be  reallo- 
cated by  the  Secretary  so  as  to  accomplish 
maximum  use  of  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  authortsed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  not  less  than  $110,000,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S68,  not  less 
than  $116,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960,  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  not  less  than  $120, 
000,000. 


SOUTHWEST  IDAHO  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
£isk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  a  memorial  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Idaho  House  of  Representatives, 
meeting  In  special  session,  Monday, 
adopted  a  memorial  which  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
In  the  President's  food-for-freedom 
message,  and  from  many  other  quarters, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  world  food 
supplies  will  be  critically  low  in  the 
years  ahead.  Unless  we  Increase  farm 
production  in  the  United  States  to  meet 
this  demand  our  war  against  poverty 
abroad  is  doaned  to  failure.  In  south- 
western Idaho  more  than  a  half  million 
acres  of  fertile  land  need  only  water  to 
blossom  forth  with  the  abundance  that 
we  shall  need  to  help  feed  the  hungry 
millions.  Soon  I  plan  to  Introduce 
legislation  authorizing  Idaho's  gigantic 
southwest  Idaho  water  development  pro- 
ject. The  memorial  from  the  Idaho 
House  of  Representatives  concerns  this 
valuable  development: 

House  Joint  Memorial  7 
A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senators 

Frank  CKtrHCH  and  Len  B.  Jordan  and  the 

Honorable     Representatives     Compton     I. 

White  and  George  Hansen 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that — 

Whereas  In  order  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  Snake  River 
In  Idaho  for  the  purposes,  among  other,  of 
regulating  the  flow  of  the  Snake  River  and 
Its  tributaries,  furnishing  water  for  Irriga- 
tion and  for  municipal  and  Indxistrlal  pur- 


poses, controlling  floods,  controlling  water 
quality,  producing  and  distributing  hydro- 
electric power,  conserving  and  developing 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  enhancing  out- 
door recreation  opportunities,  and  for  other 
purposes  the  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment project  Is  being  proposed  to  promote 
the  development,  whether  by  private  effort 
or  by  reclamation  projects,  of  the  Mountain 
Home  division,  the  Garden  Valley  division, 
the  Welser  River  division,  and  the  Wlcka- 
honey  and  Bruneau  division,  as  outlined  In 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proptosal,  and 
other  projects,  such  as  supplemental  water 
for  the  Salmon  Falls  tracts,  that  might  fall 
within  the  area; 

Whereas  our  congressional  delegation  has 
advised  us  that  united  support  from  the 
State  of  Idaho  is  necessary  to  their  efforts 
m  our  National  Capitol; 

Whereas  time  Is  perhaps  short  for  the  State 
of  Idaho  to  start  using  her  waters:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  2d  extraordinary  session 
of  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session.  That  we,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  do  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  concept  of  the  south- 
west Idaho  water  development  project  as 
supported  by  the  entire  congressional  dele- 
gation from  the  State  of  Idaho;  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  Senators  Frank  Church 
and  LXN  B.  Jordan,  and  Representatives 
Compton  I.  White  and  George  Hansen,  con- 
gressional delegates  for  the  State  of  Idaho. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
last  vote  I  was  detained  from  getting  to 
the  floor.  Had  I  been  present  and  voted, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the  passage 
of  the  legislation. 


NURSING   HOME  CARE  FOR 
VETERANS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  the  appreciation  of  Ha- 
waii's citizens  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman trwn  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern] 
for  introducing  legislation  today  which 
would  resolve  a  problem  that  our  veterans 
in  Hawaii  and  Alaska  have  encountered 
under  the  restrictive  wording  of  section 
2,  Public  Law  88-450. 

Briefly,  the  technical  wording  of  the 
provision  involved  does  not  authorize  the 
transfer  of  a  veteran  from  a  nonveteran 
hospital,  such  as  the  Army's  Trlpler  Gen- 
eral Hospital  In  Honolulu,  to  an  institu- 
tion providing  nursing  care.  Since  Ha- 
waii and  Alaska  are  the  only  States 
which  do  not  have  VA  hospitals,  they  are 
the  only  States  adversely  affected  by  this 
restriction. 

The  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr, 
Rivers]  and  I  have  joined  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  In  introducing  leg- 
islation to  correct  this  situation.  The 
bills  we  have  Introduced  provide  that 
any  veteran  who  Is  furnished  care  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  a 
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hospital  In  Hawaii  or  Alaska  may  be  fur- 
nished nursing  home  care  eren  if  such 
hoopltal  Is  not  under  the  direct  and  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  support  of  our 
coUeagiies  for  this  legislation  which 
would  correct  an  unintended  restrictive 
situation  In  Hawaii  and  Alaska  with  re- 
spect to  institutional  nursing  care  re- 
quired by  our  veterans. 

I  also  would  like  to  commend  my  ool- 
leagiie,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Halpxen],  who  became  cognizant 
of  this  restriction  while  on  an  Inspec- 
tion trip  to  Hawaii  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  who  took  Immediate  steps  to  seek  a 
legislative  resolution  of  tlie  problem. 


PRINTINO  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
HEARINOS 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
I  submit  for  appropriate  reference  a 
concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  5.000  additional  copies  of  its 
hearings  entitled  "Recent  Federal  Re- 
serve Actions  and  Economic  Policy  Co- 
ordination." 

The  resolution,  as  Introduced,  is  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  5,000  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearings  entitled  "Recent 
Federal  Reserve  Actions  and  Economic 
Policy  Coordination."  These  hearings 
were  held  in  December  1965  to  Inquire 
into  the  reasons  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action  In  raising  the  discount 
rate  and  the  rate  on  time  deposits.  Be- 
cause the  subject  matter  (rf  these  hear- 
ings is  of  widespread  interest  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  anticipates  a  heavy 
demand  for  printed  copies  of  the  pro- 
ceedings from  the  press,  universities,  and 
professional  groups.  Under  the  normal 
allowance  established  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  our  committee  will 
receive  only  about  2.000  copies  of  each 
part  of  the  hearings,  which  will  meet 
only  a  fraction  of  the  anticipated  de- 
mand. 


HIGH  INTEREST  AND  TIGHT  MONEY 
HX7RTINO  HOMEOWNER 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  %)eaker.  back  h\ 
December  we  were  assured  by  Chairman 
of  the  Inderal  Reserve  Board,  William 
McChesney  Martin,  that  the  danger  of 
hidden  inflation  was  being  thwarted  by 
the  Board's  decision  to  raise  the  discount 
rate  and  regulation  Q.    At  that  time  I 


warned  the  American  people  that  this 
ill-timed  action  was  only  the  beginning 
ot  a  serious  and  dangerous  tight  money 
policy  initiated  and  executed  by  those 
who  profit  most,  the  big  banks. 

Vice  Chairman  C.  Canby  Balderston 
admitted  in  our  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee hearings  in  December  that  the  Board 
moved  to  help  ball  out  the  big  banks 
whoae  certificates  of  deposit  were  com- 
ing due.  The  time  since  the  Board's 
decision  in  December  has  proven  my 
point  that  it  is  the  homeowner,  the  small 
businessman,  and  the  big  businesses  in 
need  of  ample  credit  who  will  be  hurt 
most.  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
people  across  the  Nation,  describing  the 
dilBculties  that  the  Ped's  decision  has 
provoked  and  the  dampening  effect  that 
this  action  has  tiad  on  our  booming 
economy. 

The  following  letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
a  sliameful  Indictment  of  F^eral  Re- 
serve policies.  Despite  aU  the  bankers' 
and  the  Ped's  reasoning  to  the  contrary, 
the  American  citizen  contemplating  buy- 
ing a  new  home  Is  in  very  serious  trouble 
so  far  as  obtaining  a  mortgage  is  con- 
cerned. His  costs  are  now  too  high,  so 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  m-\ny  citi- 
zens are  now  frozen  out  of  home  owner- 
ship. I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  letter  to  study  and 
to  see  how  the  American  homeowners  are 
being  imnecessarily  penalized  by  the 
high  interest,  tight  money  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board : 

PHn.AOKLraM,  Pa., 

February   15,  1969. 
Hon.  WnoRT  PATic/ir, 
Chmirman,  House  Banking  Committee, 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Dka>  Sik:  Because  of  your  constant  con- 
cern for  the  American  bomeowner.  I  tliougbt 
that  you  would  be  Interested  In  my  recent 
experiences  In  buying  and  selling  a  house. 
A  few  months  ago  when  my  wife  and  I  made 
application  for  a  mortgage  Insured  by  PHA. 
the  mortgage  company  told  us  they  expected 
that  the  buyer  would  have  to  pay  one  or  two 
poUita  ma  a  placement  fee.  The  couple  who 
purchaaed  our  house  was  also  Informed  of 
the  aame  point  requirement.  After  the 
f>Kleral  Reserve  Board's  December  decision 
created  a  tighter  money  situation,  we  were 
told  tbat  three  points  would  have  to  be 
paid  to  place  an  FHA  mortgage  at  a  5>4 -per- 
cent Interest  rate.  Settlement  on  the  two 
bouses  was  held  P^eb^uar7  8  and  0  reapae- 
lively,  rlgbt  after  the  PHA  Intereet  rate  was 
Increaaed  to  5  4  i>ercent.  and  both  mortgage 
companies  held  tbat  not  only  would  the 
I-'HA  mortgage  be  placed  at  6^  percent  but 
they  would  still  require  a  three-point  place- 
ment fee. 

As  the  points  are  charged  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  PHA  rate  and  the 
going  private  market  rate,  the  S>4 -percent 
PHA  Intereet  rate  plus  the  three  points 
seemed  to  us  to  be  exoeaalve.  This  was  dis- 
cussed with  the  mortgage  companies,  but 
they  held  firm.  Their  argument  was  that  the 
market  was  unstable  and  they  felt  the  three 
points  was  Justified.  However,  they  must 
have  felt  they  were  making  a  fair  profit  a 
few  days  before  when  they  charged  three 
polnta  at  the  5  >4 -percent  rate,  or  they 
would  have  charged  more  points.  It  would 
seem  that  the  market  did  not  become  more 
unaUMe  with  the  Increase  in  the  PHA  rate. 

What  happened  to  the  parttea  In  this  par- 
ticular transaction  Is  not  important.  What 
Is  Important  U  how  It  wiU  affect  borne 
buyers  generally  If  the  mortgage  bankers 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  of  the 


PHA  rate  Increasea  to  maintain  the  current 
points  for  the  placement  of  PHA  mortgages 
and  not  passing  part  of  the  beneflt  on  to 
the  home  buyer. 

n  selling  to  PHA  mortgagees  Is  expenalve  to 
the  seller,  it  will  certainly  dlaoourage  sales 
to  buyers  who  have  to  rely  on  PHA  mort- 
gages. The  one  who  suffers  most  will  be  the 
little  guy  who  does  not  have  enough  in 
saTlnga  to  carry  a  oonventlonal  mortgage. 
If  be  cant  get  an  PHA  mortgage,  no  matter 
how  good  his  credit  or  his  potential,  he  is 
froaen  out  of  homeownershlp.  Increasing 
the  coat  of  homes,  discouraging  the  use  of 
PHA.  and  restricting  homeownerahlp  cer- 
tainly run  contrary  to  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society  housing  proposals.  The  im- 
plication for  the  large  cities  is  that  Instead 
of  stimulating  the  use  o(  PHA  mortgages  in 
older  areas  of  the  city,  which  has  a  large 
proportion  ot  potential  homeowners  who 
would  neceasarlly  rely  on  FHA  mortgages, 
it  wlU  retard  Investment  in  tb«  older  neigh- 
borhoods. 

As  a  homeowner,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  you.  Bepresentatlve  Patuan, 
and  to  KepresenUUve  Bajurt  for  the  fine 
wori  you  and  yoiir  committee  members  are 
doing. 

With  all  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely   yours. 

ROBEKT  J.   McMULUN. 


A  CALL  FOR  CONSOLIDATION  OP 
FEDERAL  BANK  SUPERVISORY 
FUNCTIONS 

Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  I 
do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  details  of  the 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  February  23.  entitled  "Insur- 
ing Regulatory  Chaos,"  I  must  say  that 
I  found  tl^  basic  conclusion  of  this  edi- 
torial sound  and  based  on  logic,  a  real- 
istic appraisal  and  commonsense. 

The  editorial  argues  in  effect,  that 
the  present  fragmented  organizatl<Mi  for 
the  Federal  supervision  and  examination 
of  banks  Is  Intolerable  and  that  con- 
solidation of  these  functions  in  one 
agency  must  l>e  accomplished. 

Everyone  would  certainly  agree  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  editorial: 

Even  granting  that  a  single  agency  would 
not  be  an  ideal  soluUon,  it  certainly  seems 
preferable  to  a  so-called  system  whoae  chief 
aooompUahment  is  to  insure  oontlnued  regu- 
latory chaos. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  iiwert  this 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Peb.  23,  19««| 
iNsmiNo  RmuukToaT  Chaos 

The  confused  state  cf  affairs  at  the  Pederal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  has  led  a 
House  Banking  Subcommittee  to  propoae  a 
legislative  remedy — but  not,  we  fear,  an  ade- 
quate one. 

At  present  one  seat  on  the  three-man 
PDIC  Board  is  vacant,  and  Chairman  Ken- 
neth A.  Randall  is  usually  the  only  member 
wbo  attends  meetings.  Currency  Comptrol- 
ler James  J.  Saxon,  bj  law  automaUcaOy  a 
Board  meoiber.  has  been  sending  a  delegate, 
wbo  sometlmea  deadlocks  the  meetings  by 
voUng  against  Mr.  RandaU  or  abstaining. 
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Under  the  House  group's  bill,  the  PDIC 
would  still  have  a  three -man  Board  but  the 
Currency  Comptroller  would  no  longer  be  in- 
cluded. While  the  proposed  exclusion  sounds 
like  an  effort  to  rap  the  knuckles  ot  the  con- 
troversial Mr.  Saxon,  there  may  be  a  little 
to  be  said  for  it  under  the  present  regulatory 
setup. 

The  trouble,  indeed.  Ues  in  that  system, 
under  which  the  Comptroller,  the  PDIC  and 
the  Pederal  Reserve  share  Pederal  regula- 
tion of  banking,  with  responsibilities  that 
frequently  overlap.  The  arrangement  has 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  IDteragency  bickering, 
and  the  general  confusion  is  made  even 
worse  by  the  current  contretemps  at  the 
PDIC. 

Rather  than  deal  only  with  the  PDIC,  how- 
ever, it  might  be  better  to  attack  the  cen- 
tral problem  by  merging  all  Pederal  bank 
regulation  in  a  single  agency,  as  is  urged 
by  Pederal  Reserve  Board  member  J.  L. 
Robertson  and  others.  Many  bankers  claim 
the  result  would  be  an  oppressive  regulatory 
colossus,  but  that  danger  could  be  minimized 
If  Congress  carefully  defined  and  curtailed 
the  agency's  powers. 

Even  granting  that  a  single  agency  would 
not  be  an  ideal  solution,  it  certainly  seems 
preferable  to  a  so-called  system  whose  chief 
accomplishment  is  to  insure  continued  reg- 
ulatory chaos. 


FLORIDA  ACCOUNTANT  CITES  DIS- 
TURBING TREND  TOWARD  UN- 
FAIR COMPETITION  BY  BANKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I»  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
have  always  supported  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  banking  system  and  always 
will,  to  me  it  is  fundamentally  wrong  that 
banks  enter  into  nonbenking  fields  and 
compete  unfairly  with  small,  independ- 
ent business  and  professional  men. 

Following  is  an  exoerpt  from  a  letter 
I  recently  received  from  Mr.  Matt  F. 
Gettlngs,  a  Florida  accountant,  who 
makes  some  interesting  comments  on 
nonbanking  activities  by  banks,  as  well 
as  the  big-bank  sponsored  campaign  to 
Insulate  bank  mergers  from  the  antitrust 
laws.  Mr.  Gettlngs  closes  by  suggesting 
that  Congress  pay  more  attention  to 
what  bcoiks  are  up  to  rather  than  leave 
everything  to  the  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies that  claim  they  are  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  Government. 

In  our  area,  flooded  with  both  Pederal-ap- 
proved  and  State-approved  banks,  it  would 
seem  that  said  banks  would  have  enough 
to  do  to  keep  their  own  bouses  on  Interest 
charges  and  interest  payments.  The  local 
papers  reveal  humorous  advertislni;  by  our 
banks  and  our  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions— Interest  on  a  daily  basis,  Intereet  on 
a  quarterly  basis,  on  a  semiannual  basis; 
Interest  at  3^,  at  4,  at  4 V«.  and  4^  percent; 
no  check  charges  on  a  balance  of  $500.  on  a 
balance  of  $1,000  and — one  to  beat  them  all — 
no  check  charges  on  any  accounts  maintained 
by  persona  66  or  over.  Now  we  have  the  banks 
and  saving  institutions  offering  everything 
from  dining  mats  to  TV  sets  for  simply 
opening  an  account.  We  kave  banks  not  only 
soliciting  accounts  but  soUclttng  bookkeep- 
ing services  and  Insuraaes  sales  on  life,  on 
casualty,  and  even  on  Income. 


We  who  sincerely  practice  our  profession 
must  comply  with  Treasury  Department  Cir- 
cular No.  330  which  prohibits  advertising, 
soliciting,  and  so  forth,  and  we  miist  back 
up  every  tax  ret\im  with  facta  including  facts 
on  accounts  receivable  and  billing.  We  must 
secure  and  pay  for  municipal,  county,  and 
State  licenses. 

Recently,  a  news  article  Indicated  that  a 
New  York  bank  purchased  and  is  operating 
the  national  credit  service  known  as  Diner's 
Club.  This  Is  far  afield  of  banking  and  I, 
for  one,  have  already  canceled  my  member- 
ship In  Diner's  Club  because,  after  an  error 
made  by  Diner's  Club  In  a  charge,  I  have 
written  four  letters  in  an  honest  and  prov- 
able effort  to  get  the  charge  corrected  and  I 
have  received  not  a  single  reply  to  any  one  of 
the  letters  because  I'm  sure  the  computer 
cannot  read  my  letters. 

We  have  the  Pederal  and  State  Oovem- 
ments  bearing  down  on  us  for  details  and 
facta  in  a  Jungle  of  paperwork  and  we  find 
Independent  agencies  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  banks  coming  Into  direct 
competition  with  us  and  eliminating  numer- 
ous workers  who  generally  serve  as  thinking 
clerks. 

As  to  the  efficiency  of  computer  control,  we 
have  the  examples  of  the  Internal  Retvenue 
Service  in  the  southeastern  area  for  our  argu- 
ments. The  automation  has  been  In  effect 
for  several  years  and,  believe  me.  if  the  cost 
of  manpower  and  correspondence  were  added 
up  on  the  matter  of  straightening  out  com- 
puter errors  on  returns,  on  estimates,  et 
cetera,  I'm  sure  there  would  exist  many 
reservations  by  professional  men  and  small 
businessmen  on  the  reliability  of  computers. 

It  appears,  in  this  area,  that  the  solicita- 
tion of  accounts  by  our  bank  in  competition 
with  accounting  services,  bookkeeping  serv- 
ices, et  cetera,  is  not  too  successful  but  if  the 
door  is  left  open,  the  little  feUows  will  soon 
find  the  banks  not  only  talcing  over  his  busi- 
ness and  resulting  Income  but  he  will  face 
the  problem  of  turning  his  billing  and  ac- 
counts receivable  calculations  over  to  bis 
bank  or  he'll  find  himself  unable  to  secure  a 
loan  to  keep  going.  Also,  once  he  turns  over 
such  accounting  procedures  to  his  banks, 
he'll  find  his  unemployment  insurance 
mounting  because  of  the  clerks  he  was  forced 
to  discontinue. 

Let's  keep  banks  under  control,  let's  make 
the  banks  face  the  facts  of  antitrust  legisla- 
tion In  force,  let's  keep  the  banks  in  banking 
procedures  and,  most  of  all,  let's  keep  the 
banks  operations  under  the  control  of  our 
elected  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 


THE  NEVER-ENDING  GOLD 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenum  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
10  years  have  witnessed  much  discussion 
on  the  gold  situation  and  its  effects  upon 
our  balance-of-payments  problem,  the 
International  monetary  system,  and  our 
own  domestic  economy. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend.  Mr.  Robert  Harriss.  who  has  long 
been  interested  in  this  very  complex  field, 
containing  some  comments  on  the  gold 
problem  from  the  Treasury  Department 
and  some  interesting  remarks  by  Mr. 
Harriss.  I  wish  to  insert  these  remarks 
In  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  enable 


my  colleagues  to  obtain  some  insight  into 
this  complex  and  controversial  field: 
PoKXST  Hnxs,  N.T., 

Pebrusry  9. 1966. 
Hon.  WucHT  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Wright:  In  reference  to  my  recent 
letter  on  the  gold  and  money  queetton,  I 
thought  you  would  be  interested  in  copy  of 
letter  from  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Frederick  Deming,  and  copy  of  my  reply. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Harribs. 

Forest  Hiu.s.  N.T.. 

February  8,  1966. 
Mr.  Prxsesick  L.  Demimo, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secret  art:  I  thank  you  for  yoxir 
letter  of  the  12th  ult.  with  copy  at  letter 
enclosed  from  Mr.  Bowman  to  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedt  on  the  gold  and  money  ques- 
tion. 

Economists  whose  views  I  value  do  not 
agree  with  the  views  outlined  by  Mr.  Bow- 
man for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  program  outlined  by  Mr.  Bowman 
has  been  in  effect  some  years  and  the  record 
shows  during  this  time  we  have  loet  billions 
of  our  gold  and  our  monetary  stability  is 
deterioraUng  until  we  are  now  facing  a  seri- 
ous gold,  silver  and  monetary  situation. 

2.  In  carrying  out  this  program  since  1949 
we  have  lost  $10,800  million  of  our  gold.  It 
has  been  reduced  from  $26,500  million  to 
$10,700  mlUion  and  during  the  past  year, 
1966.  we  loet  $1,654  mUlion  of  our  gold. 

3.  It  does  not  seem  logical  or  fair  to  permit 
foreigners  to  drain  away  our  gold  when  they 
owe  us  billions  of  dollars,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  been  a  criminal  offense  for  U.8. 
citizens  to  own  gold. 

4.  With  exceptions  the  program  to  stabUlee 
world  currencies  has  failed  and  has  been  at 
our  expense.  The  British  pound  formerly 
reduced  from  $4.80  to  $2.80  for  the  dollar  has 
only  been  stabilized  at  that  level  at  the  ex- 
pense and  the  loss  of  our  gold.  The  black 
or  free  market  in  gold  Instead  of  our  unreal- 
istic price  of  $36  per  ounce  for  gold  la  as  high 
as  $75  to  $100. 

6.  Regarding  stabllUsatlon  of  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  According  to  Govern- 
ment statistics  the  consumer's  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  has  dropped  from  $2  24 
In  1040  to  $0.46  at  the  end  of  1966.  This 
means  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in 
1940  would  buy  more  than  2  y,  times  as  much 
as  it  will  now  for  the  consumer.  From  1946 
to  1966  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
dropped  from  $1.69V4  to  $0,914.  This  means 
that  the  oonsvuner  has  to  now  pay  1  %  times 
as  much  as  In  1945.  During  the  period  of 
1946  to  1965  the  Pederal  debt  has  risen  from 
$378,700  million  to  approximately  $323  bil- 
lion. 

6.  The  existing  unrealistic  price  of  gold 
makes  it  difficult  for  our  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers to  sell  their  products  In  the  export 
markets  and  at  the  same  time  makes  it 
easier  for  foreign  nations  to  sell  their  manu- 
factured products  to  the  United  States. 

7.  A  realistic  price  on  gold  would  be  help- 
ful and  it  Is  essential  to  the  protection  of 
the  dollar  and  the  balance  of  payments  be- 
cause it  would  make  it  easier  for  foreigners 
to  buy  our  products. 

8.  A  realliitlc  and  free  market  for  gold  is 
essential  to  free  markets  and  free  trade, 
and  a  soimd  national  and  world  recovery. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  powerful  opposi- 
tion to  a  free  gold  market  from  some  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  some  domestic  and  for- 
eign bankers.  Tet  the  Interest  and  welfare 
of  our  country  mtist  not  be  blocked  by  such 
Influences.    A  free  gold  and  silver  market  is 
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iiMTlUbto.     Tb«   Ioii««r  It   Is  dcUyad    the 
wocM  the  Inthittfm  will  be. 

PoaMbljr  until  tbe  Vietnam  war  la  settled 
It  abould  not  be  put  Into  effect.  As  stated, 
economists  whose  vlewa  I  respect  and  agree 
with  which  you  enclosed  a  communication 
done  as  soon  as  possible  and  practical. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

BosxstM.  Haaaiaa. 
P.S. — I  own  no  gold  or  silver,  or  gold  and 
silver  stocks. 

BJ1.H. 

Ths    Undks    Sccketart    or    the 
TasAStnT  roB  Monetast  ArfAOu, 

January  12, 1966. 
Mi.  BOBEkT  IC  HiUtaisa, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

DtAM  Ma.  HAaxus:  The  Vice  President  has 
forwarded  to  my  olBce  your  letter  advocat- 
ing a  Iree  gold  market.  We  recently  received 
from  Senator  Kxmnbot  the  material  which 
you  sent  with  your  letter.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  our  letter  to  Senator  Kxnnxst  which 
sets  forth  our  views  on  this  subject. 

I  hope  you  will  find  our  comments  belp- 
SmX  in  explaining  the  administration's  policy 
on  this  nxatter. 

Sincerely  f  oura. 

FMXOaaCK.  h.  DXMINC. 

OmcE  or  Tss  SwaartAMt  or  rm 

TaxAStrBT, 

Waahinffion,  D.C.,  December  20,  IMS. 
Hon.  RoBtar  T.  Xzxmxdt, 
UJ.  S«n*U, 
Wmahimgtcm,  DC 

Dsaa  SEMAToa  Kkmnist  :  This  Is  in  further 
reply  to  the  transmittal  of  Deoeoiber  8,  IMS, 
with  which  you  encloaed  a  oommunlcatlon 
from  Mr.  Robot  M.  Harris  advocating  a  free 
gold  market. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  any  change  in  the  price 
«,  of  gold  or  adoption  of  a  system  which  would 
permit  the  price  to  fluctuate  would  not  be 
in  the  beet  interest  of  a  stable  International 
monetary  system.  Most  responsible  author- 
ities In  other  countries  and  in  the  IMF  oon- 
eur  in  this  flew  as  Is  evident  by  the  fact  that 
the  studies  currently  being  coaducted  in 
eonasction  with  international  liquidity  and 
Improvemant  of  the  monetary  system  have 
specifically  excluded  from  consideration  any 
change  In  the  price  of  gold. 

Two  of  the  most  Important  aq>ects  of  the 
present  system  are  the  stability  of  inter- 
national exchange  rates  anriong  the  major 
currencies  and  the  use  of  both  gold  and  cur- 
rencies, primarily  dollars,  as  International 
reserves.  The  key  to  stability  of  this  system 
la  that  the  relationship  between  gold  and 
the  dollar  be  steadfastly  nxalntalned.  If  It 
were  not.  the  attractiveness  of  the  dollar 
as  an  international  reserve  would  be  severely 
reduced  and  this  pool  of  liquidity  greatly 
restricted.  Also  If  the  value  of  national 
currancy  In  teixns  of  gold  were  subject  to 
fluctuation  all  International  trade  and  pay- 
ments would  suffer  since  no  one  oould  be 
assured  of  the  stability  of  the  naMonsl  cur- 
rencies In  which  such  transactions  must 
Inevitably  be  carried  out. 

The  role  of  gold  in  the  international  mone- 
tary system  Is  one  of  contributing  stability 
and  this  stablUty  Is  best  achieved  through 
maintenance  of  a  fixed  price.  It  should  be 
noted  In  this  connection  that  gold  Is  distinct 
from  other  commodities  in  that  Its  value  is 
primarily  derived  from  Its  use  as  a  monetary 
mstal  and  the  wllllngneas  of,  monetary 
authorities  to  accept  It.  As  a  result  no  true 
market  prioe  could  be  determined.  If  the 
monetary  authorities  chose  not  to  buy  gold 
the  relatively  small  demand  for  Industrial 
and  artistic  purposes  would  be  far  exceeded 
by  the  supply  of  new  gold  production,  not  to 
mention  the  tremendous  hoards  now  In 
monetary  reserves,  so  that  the  price  would 
most  likely  sharply  decline. 


I  hope  this  Information  wUl  be  of  use  to 
you  In  responding  to  Mr.  Hams'  conmtintea- 
tion  whi<dt  is  returned  herewith. 
Sincerely  youn, 

Jossra  if.  BowMAir, 
Aatlstetnt  to  the  Secretary. 


OUR  PRESENCE  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Itie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Buchamah]  \a  recognised 
for  SO  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectian 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  weeks  now  debate  has  raged  and 
many  questions  have  been  asked  con- 
cerning the  rlghtness  of  our  presence  In 
South  Vietnam  and  the  rlghtness  or 
wrongness  of  the  way  in  which  we  are 
conducting  our  mission  there. 

It  was  my  privilege,  within  the  past 
two  weeks  to  visit  southeast  Asia  on  the 
occasion  <^  the  Lincoln  Day  recess.  I 
leit  there  could  be  no  more  appropriate 
way  to  spend  it  than  with  our  troops  who 
are  fighting  for  human  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam.  So  it  was  I  spent  6  days  in 
the  field,  observing  our  men.  what  they 
are  doing,  and  how  they  are  doing  it. 
This  trip  was  not  made  at  Government 
expense,  but  was  financed  by  friends  in 
my  district,  and  it  had  a  rather  special 
purpose. 

BOtMUfCHAM'S  AOOmOM   OT    1ST  OirANTBT 

Back  in  January  I  informed  the  House 
that  during  the  fall  recess  my  city  had 
adopted  the  1st  Infantry  Division.  We 
did  so  as  a  sign  of  our  support  for  the 
men  in  Vietnam,  for  our  soldiers,  and 
for  what  they  were  attempting  to  do 
there.  This  idea  was  first  conceived  by 
retired  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Friend,  Jr. 
It  was  a  good  choice. 

The  Big  Red  One  Is  this  coimtry's  old- 
est division,  and  has  an  outstanding  and 
much-decorated  history.  It  was  first  to 
shed  Amerk:an  blood  in  France  in  World 
War  I.  and  it  was  the  first  to  land  in 
North  Africa  in  World  War  n.  It  spear- 
headed the  conquest  of  Sicily.  It  stormed 
across  Omaha  Beach  in  the  D-day  as- 
sault at  Normandy,  and  was  first  to  be  In 
Germany.  It  was  the  first  Infantry  di- 
vision to  sweep  across  the  line  into 
Czechoslovakia,  the  farthest  advance  of 
U.S.  troops  in  World  War  II.  The  Ist 
Division  is  now  distinguishing  itself  in 
the  battle  for  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  Vietnam.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  go  as 
the  people's  representative  to  ten  these 
fighting  men  of  our  support  for  them 
and  our  pride  in  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  of  this  adoption 
became  a  reality  when  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Blnnlngham,  the  president  of 
the  coimty  commission,  the  Birming- 
ham Chamber  of  Cwnmerce,  the  Bir- 
mingham News,  and  others,  got  together 
to  organize  a  coordinated  council  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  It  was  fulfilled  by 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  people 


of  Birmingham.  In  this  plan,  particular 
civic  groups  and  other  organizations  are 
spoQsorlng  or  adopting  units  of  the  1st 
Division.  While  there  have  been  many 
letters,  Christmas  gifts  aent.  and  w>  forth, 
to  individual  soldiers  by  sponsoring 
groups,  the  primary  emphasis  has  been 
on  joint  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  in  the  m  Corps  area. 
For  example,  the  Birmingham  Retail 
Druggists  Association  has  donated  medi- 
cines and  supplies  for  use  in  dispensaries 
set  up  by  the  1st  Division  for  cttlxens  of 
hamlets  and  villages  there.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  people  are  receiving  medical  help 
heretofore  not  available  from  any  source 
In  this  way.  Berry  High  School  In  Bir- 
mingham has  adopted  an  orphanage. 
The  list  of  such  activities  goes  on  and  on. 

At  the  idckofl  of  this  project.  QgL  Maj. 
Bill  Wooldridge  of  the  Ist  Division 
came  to  Birmlnghsun  to  represent  the  Big 
Red  One.  He  promptly  won  the  hearts 
of  our  city  for  himself  and  for  his  divi- 
sion. Later,  the  Birmingham  News  sent 
two  representatives,  Alf  Van  Hoose,  cor- 
respondent, and  Tony  Faletta.  photog- 
rapher, to  cover  the  Ist  Infantry's 
operation  and  to  provide  the  communica- 
tions necessary  to  maintain  the  relation- 
ship. These  two  fine  ambassadors  for 
Birmingham  accompanied  me  through- 
out my  tour  in  Vietnam. 

quisiiuMS  jfxzoiiro  ajtswibs 

There  was  a  second  reason  for  my 
visit.  I  have  many  constituents  and 
sons  of  constituents  who  are  engaged  in 
the  Vietnamese  action,  and  I  have  per- 
sonally written  many  letters  to  the  par- 
ents and  to  the  wives  of  servicemen  who 
have  given  their  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion for  the  freedom  of  southeast  Asia. 

Therefore,  In  my  own  mind,  as  I  know 
has  been  the  case  with  many  Members, 
there  were  questions:  Is  what  we  are 
doing  In  Vietnam  necessary?  Are  we 
doing  it  right?  Can  we  succeed  in  our 
mission?  How  is  the  morale  of  our 
troops?  Are  they  adequately  trained? 
And  are  they  adequately  supplied? 

To  seek  out  the  answers,  I  spent  2 
days  in  the  field  with  the  1st  Infantry, 
touching  all  its  units  and  operatlcms, 
then  the  balance  of  my  time  touring  from 
the  engineering  miracle  of  Cam  Rhan 
Bay  to  the  Marine's  domain  in  Da  Nang 
and  the  far  north ;  touching  all  our  major 
forces,  plus  the  crack  Republic  of  Korea 
Tiger  Division;  visiting  the  "golf  course" 
at  Ankhe  and  spending  the  night  on 
Americas  nuclear-powered  Enterprite, 
with  its  awesome  striking  power. 

I  came  back  encouraged  and  inspired 
by  what  I  found  in  Vietnam.  There  has 
never  been  a  more  classic  case  of  good 
versus  evil,  light  versus  darkness,  free- 
dom versus  tyranny  than  the  struggle 
in  which  we  ai'e  now  oigaged.  Nor  has 
America  ever  produced  finer  soldiers 
than  the  otOcers  and  men  of  the  MlliUry 
Assistance  Command,  Vietnam. 

Our  forces  are  in  large  part  made  up 
of  and  led  by  regulars,  fine  professional 
American  soldiers.  Yet  there  are  also 
represented  young  draftees  and  volim- 
teers,  taken  away  from  a  Ufe  here  which 
had  erery  reason  to  make  them  soft 
at  an  age  In  which  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  yet  be  men.    To  all  the 
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doubters  of  the  strength  or  virtue  of  this 
Nation's  youth  I  must  report  that  these 
magnificent  young  Americans  who  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  are  their  Nation's 
crowning  glory.  They  are  not  soft  and 
they  are  fully  men.  They  are  the  finest 
soldiers  a  great  military  tradition  has 
yet  produced.  From  where  I  stand,  they 
look  10  feet  tall. 

Typical  was  a  youog  man  I  met  in  a 
field  hospital  who  could  not  have  been 
more  than  20 — blond  hair,  young  face, 
young-old  eyes  and  a  fine,  muscular  body 
minus  one  leg,  lost  to  ft  Vietcong  mine. 

He  said: 

It's  aU  right,  sir,  I  Uttow  what  Tve  been 
fighting  for.  I 

This  conviction  wa^  repeated  by  every 
American  I  met  in  Vietnam.  Would 
God  the  Congress — all  the  Congress — 
could  know  as  well. 

IS  VTETHAIC  KSCXSSAXTt 

Is  such  a  costly  aotlon  as  this  really 
necessary?  In  answer,  we  must  face  two 
great  grim  realities  about  southeast  Asia 
in  our  time. 

The  first  is  the  f^t— the  reality  of 
Communist  aggression — the  aggressive 
acts  of  a  tjTanny  which  would  Impose 
its  Iron  rule  upon  the  people  of  all 
southeast  Asia  if  it  were  permitted  to  do 
so.  In  Vietnam  we  face  the  present  and 
continuing  aggression  on  the  part  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  that 
Is  continuing  every  week  of  every  month 
at  this  time.  But  it  is  not  only  a  present 
aggression,  tin  aggreaalon  we  are  sworn 
to  act  against  and  committed  to  act 
against.  It  Is  also  a  longrun  aggression. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  has  been  working  for  20 
years  to  establish  his  rule  in  Vietnam. 

The  infiltration  of  subversion  and  the 
terrorism  In  South  Vietnam  sponsored 
from  the  north — these  things  have  gone 
on  not  for  months  but  for  years  and  be- 
cause for  years  he  has  been  working  to 
Infiltrate  and  to  subvert  and  to  capture 
control  of  South  Vietnam  and  of  its 
people,  the  CommunUts  of  the  Vietcong 
are  thoroughly  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
the  society  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
They  are  deeply  entrejiched.  They  are 
Interwoven  into  the  whole  life  of  the 
society. 

They  are  imbedded  and  they  are  in  a 
position  so  intermingled  with  the  rest  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  that  their 
removal  is  a  slow  and  painful  and  step- 
by-step  process.  This  longrun  aggres- 
sion makes  of  this  present  action  in 
Vietnam  a  unique  kind  of  warfare  in  our 
history  in  which  we  are  combating  not 
only  the  regular  troops  in  the  field, 
where  we  can  find  them  and  get  them  to 
face  us,  but  in  which  we  are  struggling 
against  a  very  insidious  kind  of  guer- 
rilla warfare. 

A    KEICN    or    rORCE    AND    FEAB 

The  reign  of  the  Vl«tcong  where  they 
do  have  power  and  Influence  is  not  one 
of  the  love  of  peace  or  democracy,  it  is 
gangster  government.  It  can  best  be 
compared  to  the  influence  and  power  of 
the  Cosa  Nostra — the  underworld — in 
this  country.  Sixty-flve  percent  of  their 
actions  are  criminal  rather  than  mili- 
tary— crimes  against  people. 
CXII 288— Part  4 


The  Idea  that  there  is  any  desire  <m 
the  part  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for  the 
kind  of  government  which  regularly  be- 
heads those  who  disagree  with  It  and 
which  regularly  uses  as  its  methods, 
murder,  torture,  and  tenorism  and 
which  rules  by  force  and  fear  is  ridicu- 
lous in  the  extreme.  The  benefit  to  the 
people  Involved  in  permitting  VC  con- 
trol of  or  participation  in  government  Is 
approximately  equal  to  letting  the  under- 
world take  over  the  government  of  Chi- 
cago, or  advocating  that  Bogaloosa,  La., 
be  run  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Vietnam  are 
enduring  a  terrible  kind  of  tyranny  and 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Vietcong. 

The  aggression  being  committed  in 
southeast  Asia  Is  a  brutal  and  tyrannical 
aggression.  There  is  nothing  pretty 
alMut  it.  There  is  nothing  in  It  that 
either  conservatives  or  liberals  In  this 
coimtry  could  reasonably  defend.  This 
rule  of  force  and  fear  has  been  imposed 
upon  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  and  hsis  been  sustained 
by  terrorism.  This  is  the  first  grim  fact 
about  southeast  Asia. 

We  see  in  Vietnam  Communist  aggres- 
sion which,  if  left  unrepelled  and  un- 
checked, which  If  we  bow  before  It  and 
surrender,  will  extend  to  nation  after 
nation  until  the  millions  of  Asia  are  liv- 
ing under  the  dark  night  of  tyranny. 

This  Is  the  grim  threat  not  only  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  but  of  the  Red  Chi- 
nese aggression — the  dark  night  of  com- 
munism which  threatens  all  of  southeast 
Asia  is  the  first  great  reality  that  we  must 
face. 

TUB    KKCD 

The  second  is  the  poverty  of  Asia. 
Americans  are  not  prepared  to  see  the 
poverty  which  fills  Asia,  and  Vietnam  is 
no  exception.  The  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  star- 
tling beauty  of  the  land.  Poverty,  dis- 
ease. Illiteracy  are  everywhere. 

It  Is  a  wonderful  thing  that  here  in 
these  United  States  we  have  to  search 
out  the  people  to  be  the  recipients  of  our 
poverty  program  and  apparently  have  to 
use  great  diligence  to  find  these  persons. 
But  the  fact  is  one  does  not  have  to  look 
In  Vietnam. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  anywhere  at 
all  to  find  poverty,  disease,  and  illiteracy 
nmnlng  rampant.  It  is  unfortunate  to 
have  to  say  so  but  we  were  not  left  a 
very  pretty  legacy  by  the  French.  The 
citizens  of  Vietnam  have  been  subject 
peoples  most  of  the  time  for  hundreds 
of  years,  said  for  70  years  they  were 
under  the  control  of  the  French. 

Yet,  when  we  see  the  legacy  left  us 
and  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  we  see  a  country  in  which 
there  are  virtually  no  public  schools.  We 
see  one  In  which  various  epidemics  run 
rampant,  and  disease  Is  everywhere,  one 
In  which  there  is  no  kind  of  public  health 
program,  one  in  which  there  is  great  pov- 
erty and  no  little  hunger. 

We  see  one  in  which  there  is  one  hos- 
pital per  province,  and  these  poor  by  our 
standards,  lliere  are  only  100  doctors 
in  the  land  and  most  of  these  are  In- 
accessible to  the  people.  American  mili- 
tary medics,  AID  people,   and  private 


agencies  have  become  literally  the  differ- 
ence between  sickness  and  health — and 
even  life  and  death — ^for  countless  citi- 
zens of  this  nation. 

So  if  we  ask  ourselves  is  It  necessary 
for  us  to  do  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam, we  need  to  answer  that  question  In 
the  light  of  Communist  aggression,  which 
left  unchecked,  could  threaten  the  free- 
dom of  all  Asia  and,  indeed,  all  the 
world. 

We  must  also  answer  recognizing  the 
poverty  of  Asia  and  the  need  of  the  peo- 
ple for  a  life  that  is  blessed  with  liberty, 
with  human  dignity,  and  with  some  op- 
portunity for  ecomxnic,  medical,  and 
agricultural  advancement. 

otrm  coacMmacNT 

We  must  also  look  at  our  solemn  com- 
mitments. Everything  we  are  doing  is 
in  line  with  our  commitments  as  a  mem- 
ber of  SEATO  and  our  specific  commit- 
ments to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Those  are  solemn  contracts  of  this 
Government  which  must  be  solemnly  fid- 
filled. 

THE   INVXSTMEMT 

We  must  look  at  what  we  are  doing 
In  the  light  of  our  investment  In  south- 
east Asia.  We  have  invested  not  only 
millions  of  dollars  economically,  but  also 
that  which  is  mosf  precious  in  our  land. 
Some  of  us  for  the  first  time  voted  the 
other  day  for  an  aid  bill  to  provide  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia. 

The  House  of  Representatives  over- 
whelmingly voted  for  that  bill  and  for 
the  bill  this  day,  not  only  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  commitment,  but  as  a  sign 
of  our  willingness  to  make  whatever 
further  investment  Is  necessary  to  ful- 
fill our  mission  there.  And  well  we 
should,  for  we  have  Invested  our  young 
men  in  Asia,  and  any  other  investment 
pales  to  Insignificance  in  the  face  of  their 
sacrifice. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Ist  Infantry, 
I  talked  to  a  certain  young  soldier.  He 
and  another  American  had  for  some  time 
been  helping  the  people  in  a  nearby  Viet- 
namese village  build  a  school  for  their 
children.  Having  worked  for  several 
weeks  without  incident,  they  had  relaxed 
their  guard  a  bit  and  had  set  dovtm  their 
weapons  a  little  too  far  away.  Suddenly 
a  group  of  Vietcong  appeared  from  hid- 
ing, grabbed  the  rifles,  fired  at  the  Amer- 
icans, and  ran  away.  One  soldier  was 
wounded,  his  buddy  killed.  This 
wounded  soldier  had  requested  to  return 
to  complete  the  project  aj  soon  as  his 
wounds  permitted.  "The  school  is  not 
finished  yet,"  he  explained,  "and  besides, 
now  I  have  got  an  investment."  Amer- 
ica's job  Is  not  finished  yet,  either,  in 
Vietnam.  And  our  investment  Is  too 
great  to  turn  beck  now. 

THE  ALTEKNATIVK 

Is  It  necessary  to  stay  In  Vietnam? 
Let  us  answer  in  terms  of  the  future 
freedom  and  safety  of  all  the  world,  be- 
cause this,  too,  is  at  stake.  The  domino 
theory  Is  not  Inaccurate,  for  if  the  ty- 
rant sees  he  can  succeed  by  aggression 
and  by  extending  his  tyranny,  he  will 
continue  by  force  to  so  extend  it,  and  be 
must  be  stopped  still  here  and  now. 
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Are  we  <loln«  right  In  southeftst  Asia? 
There  are  the  doves  who  aay  that  we 
have  no  moral  right  to  be  doing  what 
we  are  doing,  and  we  ought  to  seek  im- 
mediate negotiations  and  not  do  any- 
thing that  might  be  Interpreted  as  esca- 
lation of  the  war,  that  we  are  the  ag- 
gressors, and  we  are  the  ones  who  are 
immoral. 

What  are  we  doing,  and  are  we  doing 
it  right?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  re- 
sponse to  the  doubters  of  our  land  we 
need  to  recognize  very  fully  and  very 
firmly  that  the  President  has  gone  the 
second  mile  and  has  turned  the  other 
cheek  in  his  attempt  to  find  the  road  to 
peace.  He  has  sought  negotiations  con- 
sistently for  a  long  period  of  time.  He 
has  explored  through  his  own  efforts  and 
those  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  others  every  ave- 
nue that  might  lead  toward  negotiations 
and  toward  peace. 

He  declared  a  cessation  In  the  fighting, 
two  holiday  periods.  He  declared  a  ces- 
sation in  the  bombing.  He  has  persist- 
ently sought  the  pathway  to  peace,  to 
negotiation.  And  consistently  Hanoi 
and  Pelping  have  Jeered  at  those  efforts, 
and  rejected  them.  They  have  rather 
used  those  times  of  unilateral  peace 
moves  on  our  part  as  times  of  reorgani- 
zation, entrenchment,  increasing  sup- 
plies and  men  into  South  Vietnam  as 
times  of  increased  aggressive  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once,  when  I  was  a  10- 
year-old  boy,  the  lesson  in  Sunday  School 
one  Sirnday  morning  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  me.  For  some  weeks  another 
boy  who  lived  two  doors  from  my  home 
and  I  had  had  a  series  of  fist-fights  al- 
most every  day  over  events  that  would 
develop.  The  Sunday  School  teacher 
said: 

One  •hould  turn  the  other  cheek  and  go 
the  second  mile. 

Being  thereby  converted,  I  told  my 
friend  the  next  morning  that  no  matter 
what  he  did.  my  response  would  be  to 
turn  the  other  cheek  and  not  fight  back. 
He  became  delighted  at  the  idea.  He  hit 
me  on  one  cheek,  I  turned  the  other,  and 
he  hit  me  on  that  one.  too.  While  I  did 
not  completely  lose  my  religion,  it 
seemed  I  had  run  out  of  cheeks  to  turn, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  enter 
Into  fisticuffs  with  him  to  attempt  to 
teach  him  to  respect  other  people's 
religion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  gone  well 
past  the  second  mile  and  we  have  turned 
all  the  checks  that  there  are  to  turn  in 
seeking  the  way  to  peace  and  to  negotia- 
tion, and  the  enemy  has  used  these  to  his 
consistent  advantage  and  has  con- 
sistently rejected  our  overtures  of  peace. 

Consequently,  it  seems  that  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  under  such  circum- 
stances is  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  render  the  aggressor  Incapable  of 
further  aggression,  to  stop  his  present 
and  continuing  aggression,  and  to  do  all 
we  can  to  demonstrate  to  him  with  all 
the  force  at  our  command  the  foolish- 
ness, the  f oUy.  of  trying  to  get  those  who 
««  firmly  determined  to  stand  for 
freedom  and  for  human  dignity  to  bow 
before  tyranny  and  to  accept  his  aggres- 


sion without  responding  with  great  force 
and  with  unaltering  firmness.  Such  a 
course  seems  the  most  likely  way  to  bring 
the  present  confilct  to  an  early  and 
honorable  conclusion.  There  are  times 
when  a  big  stick  brought  down  with  vigor 
upon  the  head  of  a  bully  is  the  most 
effective  instrument  of  peace. 

•TSIXINO  AT  THX  BOinCX 

I  would  say  this  would  include  step- 
ping up  the  bombing  of  strategic  targets, 
cutting  supply  lines,  cutting  the  fiow  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  into  South 
Vietnam  in  every  way  possible,  increas- 
ing sanctions  against  those  who  are  sup- 
plying North  Vietnam,  and  doing  any- 
thing and  everything  reasonably  pos- 
sible to  stop  the  aggression  there  at  its 
source. 

PAClnCATIOM    AJtD    KXCONSTSVCTION 

There  Is  a  second  task.  Even  if  we 
step  up  the  bombing  of  strategic  targets, 
even  if  we  close  the  harbors,  even  if  we 
use  strong  enough  sanctions  against 
other  nations  so  that  they  do  stop  sup- 
plying the  Vietcong — he  receives  supplies 
from  many  places,  though  Red  China  is 
the  primary  source  of  supply— we  must, 
nevertheless,  do  a  second  Job,  which  is  a 
Job  of  step-by-step  pacification  and  re- 
construction in  South  Vietnam,  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  an  oversimplification  to  feel  that 
we  can  step  up  our  activities  against  the 
north,  against  Ho  Chi  Minh.  and  that,  in 
6  months  or  a  very  short  period  of  time, 
by  escalating  our  own  conduct  of  the 
war,  we  can  bring  this  situation  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  The  fact  Is  that  be- 
cause of  the  long-term  aggression  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  of  the  Communists  in 
Vietnam,  this  is  not  enough.  The  only 
kind  of  action  which  can  possibly  secure 
the  land,  which  can  possibly  put  the 
country  into  a  condition  imder  which 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  free  elec- 
tions, such  a  thing  as  self-determination, 
la  action  to  release  the  people  from  the 
rule  of  terror  and  the  reign  of  fear  of  the 
Vietcong  within  South  Vietnam. 

Our  troops,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  are  conducting  a 
step-by-step  pacification  and  reconstruc- 
tion program.  They  are  going  out  to 
clear  given  areas  of  the  Vietcong.  and 
they  are  moving  in  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple of  those  areas  that  we  can  protect 
them  from  the  one  who  holds  his  gim 
to  their  heads.  If  elections  were  held 
all  over  South  Vietnam  now,  in  those 
areas  where  he  has  Infiuence  and  power, 
he  would  respond  with  murder  to  any 
who  opposed  him. 

We  must,  as  we  are  doing  now,  seek 
out  the  hidden  enemy.  He  is  hidden  and 
entrenched  as  a  guerrilla.  For  example, 
tunnels  have  been  found  that  have  been 
as  long  as  2  miles,  and  six  layers  deep. 
Also  he  dissolves  into  the  populace.  Be- 
cause people  fear  him,  they  do  not 
always  readily  identify  him,  until  they 
are  sure  we  can  provide  them  security 
from  his  reprisal. 

We  must,  therefore,  convince  the  peo- 
ple that  this  enemy  who  dissolves  himself 
into  the  civilian  population,  and  who 
remains  unidentified,  because  of  the  fear 
the  people  have  of  him,  is  one  from  whom 
we  can  and  will  protect  them. 


In  the  second  place,  we  must  convince 
them  that  we  are  their  friends.  Re- 
grettably, one  of  the  propaganda  instru- 
ments the  Vietcong  have  used  rather 
effectively  against  the  Americans  has 
been  to  compare  them  to  the  French,  by 
saying,  "They  are  here  to  nUe,  to  exploit." 

The  French  soldiers  in  many  instances 
were  mercenaries.  They  were  fighting 
for  pay  and  for  the  loot  they  could  take, 
and  their  record  was  not  always  what 
it  should  have  been.  The  French  rule 
did  not  accomplish  for  the  people  of 
Vietnam  what  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  more  humane  and  enlightened 
policies. 

Therefore,  we  must  overcome  this  and 
other  forms  of  propaganda  against  our 
troops.  We  must  persuade  the  people 
that  we  are  their  friends,  that  we  can 
protect  them  and  that  we  want  to  help 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everywhere  I  went  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  understanding 
of  this  phase  of  our  mission  possessed  by 
our  troops.  They  understood  they  liad 
a  military  mission  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
the  field,  as  regular  troops.  When  this 
has  been  done  they  have  made  a  mar- 
velous record  and  have  totally  defeated 
the  enemy. 

They  also  understand  that  they  haVe 
to  search  out  the  guerrilla  forces,  which 
is  a  step-by-step  as  well  as  a  dangerous 
and  time-consuming  occupation,  requir- 
ing many  troops.  They  are  doing  this 
and  doing  it  well. 

But  a  civic  action  phase  of  our  mission 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  military 
program.  We  are  helping  to  demon- 
strate concretely  our  friendship  for  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  our  desire  to  help 
rather  than  to  rule  them,  by  helping 
them  to  construct  roads  and  schools  and 
churches.  We  are  helping  them  to  meet 
their  medical  needs  by  setting  up  dis- 
pensaries all  across  the  land,  and  are 
conducting  a  variety  of  other  programs 
of  civic  action,  all  in  cooperation  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. This  is  being  done  in  cooperation 
also  with  our  AID  people  and  our  private 
civilian  agencies,  and  it  is  being  con- 
ducted in  many  Instances  by  our  military 
personnel. 

THX  OKKAT  HUKANTTAmiANS 

Our  men  are  demonstrating  once  more 
for  the  world  to  see  that  QI  Joe  is  the 
world's  greatest  humanitarian.  Their 
understanding  of  this  part  of  their  mis- 
sion and  its  necessity  and  the  way  they 
are  performing  it  is  an  inspiration  to  be- 
hold. These  men  understand  that  they 
must  win  the  friendship  of  the  Viet- 
namese people,  and  they  are  doing  so.  It 
is  apparent  to  anyone. 

The  fine  young  oflScer  assigned  to  es- 
cort me  was  Capt.  Bert  H.  Custer,  a  West 
Pointer,  a  fine  soldier,  a  good  example 
of  the  kind  of  fine  professional  that  we 
have  at  every  level  of  leadership  in  Viet- 
nam. His  easy  but  firmly  disciplined  re- 
lationship with  both  senior  ofiScers  smd 
enlisted  men  was  matched  by  his  rapport 
with  the  people  of  Vietnam.  He  has 
been  a  fine  fighting  soldier  as  well  as  hav- 
ing the  kind  of  finesse  and  patience  nec- 
essary to  serve  as  a  congressional  escort. 

On  the  day  of  my  departure  from  Viet- 
nam, he  and  I  went  to  visit  an  orphanage 
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In  Saigon.  This  orpHiuiage  was  one  that 
Dr.  Tom  Dooley  had  helped  begin. 
When  we  entered  the  grovmds  little  Viet- 
namese children  swarmed  around  us  and 
surrounded  us.  Thes^  lifted  their  arms 
to  us  with  their  faces  lighted  In  smiles. 
,  In  the  wisdom  of  their  innocent  hearts 
they  knew  that  Americans  were  the  good 
guys. 

Those  tough  combat  soldiers  who  had 
come  into  Saigon  for  an  evening  and 
taken  a  little  group  of  orphan  children  to 
the  zoo  and  who  had  hearts  as  big  as  all 
outdoors — the  children  knew  them  to  be 
their  friends,  and  so  did  the  people  in  the 
villages  and  the  hamlets. 

When  people  have  had  sick  children  for 
many  months,  and  the  Americans  have 
come  in  to  provide  medical  care  to  help 
heal  their  children,  sqch  people  imder- 
stand  that  we  have  eome  in  friendship. 
As  they  understand  they  begin  to  have 
confidence  in  us  find  in  their  Govern- 
ment, which  QovenUnent  looks  more 
hopeful  than  any  we  liave  seen  for  some 
time  In  Vietnam.  They  are  l>eginning  to 
warm  up  to  us  and  to  gain  courage  to 
Identify  the  hidden  enemy  in  their  midst, 
the  local  Vietcong,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  can  deal 
with  these  enemies. 

Now,  this  step-by-3tep  part  of  suc- 
ceeding in  our  mission  wUl  take  time  and 
will  take  troops.  Thip  will  requhre  firm- 
ness of  purpose;  it  win  require  patience 
at  home;  but  imless  yte  do  this  to  free 
and  liberate  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  from  the  iJower  and  infiuence 
of  this  long-term  aggression  of  the  Viet- 
cong. and  unless  we  Stand  firm  until  we 
do  this,  we  cannot  succeed  in  our  mis- 
sion in  Asia.  I 

CAN  WE  WIN  I^  VIETNAM? 

This  brings  me  to  Jinother  question; 
namely.  Can  we  succeed  ?  May  I  say  that 
I  have  never  seen  anything  quite  match- 
ing the  high  morale  of  our  troops  in 
Vietnam.  These  men,  everywhere  I 
went,  wounded  men,  generals  and  pri- 
vates, men  in  the  hottest  spots  in  Viet- 
nam, and  everywhere  in  that  area,  imi- 
versally  reflected  high  dedication  match- 
ed by  understanding  of  and  an  unshak- 
able faith  in  the  Tightness  of  their  mis- 
sion.  They  also  demonstrated  the  con- 
fidence aiKi  conviction  that  they  were 
going  to  succeed  in  their  assignment  in 
Vietnam.  Their  morale  was  as  high  as 
I  have  seen  anywhere.  | 

LEADnsHIP 

We  shall  succeed  in  Vietnam  because 
these  men  who  would  match  any  soldiers 
that  this  country  has  ever  fielded  In  any 
of  its  wars,  and  we  will  succeed  in  this 
mission  because  we  have  great  military 
leadership.  The  men  who  are  leading 
the  combat  there  in  this  supporting  role 
of  ours  read  like  a  roll  of  honor.  First 
among  th«n,  of  course,  is  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland,  who  is  a  gifted  mili- 
tary general  and  who  has  also  a  gift  for 
understanding  the  delicate  political  and 
diplomatic  phases  of  his  mission.  He  re- 
spects his  supporting  role  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  and  remains  in  that  role, 
but  he  manages  to  lead  magnificently 
from  that  position. 

I  found  confidence,  unshakable  con- 
fidence. In  General  Westmoreland  on  the 
part  of  every  man  under  his  command  as 


well  as  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
everywhere.  This  man  has  done  nothing 
less  than  a  magnificent  Job  of  leadership, 
and  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  great  gratitude. 
Such  was  also  the  case  with  each  of  his 
fiel^  commanders. 

CJen.  Jonathan  O.  Seeman,  who  is  com- 
manding officer  of  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, with  which  I  spent  much  of  my 
time.  Is  the  finest  kind  of  military  leader. 
High  quaUty  marks  the  leadership  of  the 
1st  Cavalry,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy. 
Nor  could  any  military  force  boast  great- 
er leadership  than  that  of  General  Walt 
with  whom  some  of  us  were  privileged  to 
meet  this  day.  The  marines  under  his 
command  are  living  up  to  the  highest 
traditions  of  their  corps.  Everywhere 
one  goes  in  Vietnam,  one  is  Impressed 
with  the  high  caliber  of  both  officers  and 
men. 

General  Westmoreland  gives  to  every 
man  who  becomes  a  part  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam  nine  rules  for 
personnel  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  them  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Krebs).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 
Nine  Rtjles  for  Personnel  or  U.S.  Military 
Assistance   Command.   Vietnam 

The  Vietnamese  have  paid  a  heavy  price 
In  suffering  for  their  long  fight  against  the 
Communists.  We  mUltary  men  are  In  Viet- 
nam now  because  their  Government  has 
asked  us  to  help  ite  soldiers  and  people  in 
winning  their  struggle.  The  Vietcong  will 
attempt  to  turn  the  Vietnamese  people 
against  you.  You  can  defeat  them  at  every 
turn  by  the  strength,  understanding,  and 
generosity  you  display  with  the  people.  Here 
are  nine  simple  rules : 

1.  Remember  we  are  guests  here:  We  make 
no  demands  and  seek  no  special  treatment. 

2.  Join  with  the  people.  UndersUnd  their 
life,  use  phrases  from  their  language  and 
honor  their  ciistoms  and  laws. 

3.  Treat  women  with  politeness  and  re- 
spect. 

4.  Make  personal  friends  among  the  sol- 
diers and  common  people. 

5.  Always  give  the  Vietnamese  the  right- 
of-way. 

6.  Be  alert  to  security  and  ready  to  react 
with  your  military  sklU. 

7.  Don't  attract  attention  by  loud,  rude 
or  unusual  behavior. 

8.  Avoid  separating  yourseU  from  the  peo- 
ple by  a  display  of  wealth  or  prlvUege. 

9.  Above  all  else  you  are  members  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Forces  on  a  difflcult  mission, 
responsible  for  all  your  official  and  personal 
actions.  Refiect  honor  upon  yourself  and 
the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
rules  are  abided  by,  and  our  men  are 
following  them  and  following  them  well. 

mobility    and   nREPOWES 

We  shall  win  because  we  have  superior 
mobility  and  firepower.  This  is  l>eing 
used  with  increasing  effectiveness  to  rout 
the  Vietcong.  There  has  never  been 
more  extensive  use  of  air  transportation 
and  air  support,  from  helicopters  to 
bombers  and  from  light  recormaissance 
to  heavy  transport.  Helicopters  are  used 
with  great  flexibility  and  effectiveness — 
transijorting  troops  and  supplies,  rescu- 
ing downed  aviators  and  wounded  men. 


and  flying  combat  missions.  Armed  heli- 
copters are  proving  of  great  value  in  this 
operation.  Artillery  Is  being  wlddy  and 
effectively  used  against  Vietcong  strong- 
holds. 

Ground-air  support  and  bombing  mis- 
sions by  Air  Force,  Marine,  and  Navy 
Jets  are  having  a  cimiulative  effect  both 
in  casualties  and  in  their  demoralizing 
effect  upon  the  Vietcong.  As  our  Intelh- 
gence  improves,  these  become  increas- 
ingly effective.  Skill  and  science,  men 
and  morale,  mobility  and  firepower  are 
being  blended  into  a  devastating  combi- 
nation wiiich  is  playing  havoc  with  the 
enemy. 

MEDICAL    AND    LOGISTICAL   SVFPOBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  medical  work  we  are 
doing  outstrips  anything  we  have  ever 
done.  We  have  stationary  hospitals 
which  are  In  a  central  location.  Since 
the  confilct  is  everywhere,  and  there  are 
not  fixed  batUellnes.  as  In  previous  wars, 
rather  than  having  field  hospitals  which 
normally  follow  the  troops,  helicopters 
bring  Into  this  central  location  men  who 
have  been  wounded  In  battle.  A  doctor 
there  at  one  of  the  hospitals  told  me  that 
often  within  30  minutes  of  the  time  a 
man  was  wounded  he  had  him  in  sur- 
gery at  that  particular  hospital.  We 
are  losing  almost  no  men  who  get  to 
the  hospital  and  who  have  been  wounded. 
The  ratio  Is  extremely  low.  This  work 
has  been  outstanding. 

We  shall  win  because  the  men  who  are 
there  have  had  excellent  training.  They 
are  marvelously  led.  They  are  highly 
motivated.  They  understand  their  mis- 
sion. They  have  excellent  medical  care. 
And  they  are  well  supplied.  In  spite  of 
the  engineering  and  logistical  miracle  re- 
quired to  move  150,000  troops  Into  this 
little  country  with  no  real  port  facilities, 
few  roads,  none  of  them  safe,  and  limited 
railway,  persistently  Interdicted  by  the 
Vietcong,  and  then  sustain  those  troops 
and  support  the  military  actions  of  a 
highly  mobile  army,  this  has  been  done. 
We  are  developing  the  port  f  aclllUes.  We 
are  moving  the  suw)lies.  I  foimd  no 
present  shortages  anywhere  I  went,  and 
I  went  almost  everywhere. 

ROTATION    POLICY 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  thing  that  means 
a  great  deal  to  them  is  this:  We  have  a 
policy  of  rotating  each  man  after  1  year. 
While  morale  is  of  the  highest,  every  man 
there  can  tell  you  to  the  minute  how 
much  time  he  has  left  on  his  tour  and 
on  his  mission.  This  is  a  system  worth 
maintaining. 

A    STABLE    COTSRMMXirT 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  en- 
couraging  South   Vietnamese  progress. 

This  government  is  taking  seriously  the 
need  for  reconstruction  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  is  determined 
to  lead  the  way  to  a  better  life  for  them. 
This  govermnent  is  determined  to  suc- 
cessfully complete  its  military  operation. 
It  is  committed  to  free  elections  as  soon 
as  security  is  established.  And  it  shows 
signs  of  strength  and  stabUlty  that  are 
greatly  encouraging  to  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  another  encour- 
aging factor,  and  that  is  the  participa- 
tion of  the  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea.  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Tiger 
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Division  and  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  as 
fine  a  group  ot  fighting  men  as  I  have 
seen  anywhere.  These  men  are  the  re- 
flection of  our  earlier  Investment  and 
continuing  investment  In  this  part  of 
southeast  Asia. 

It  was  with  particular  interest  that 
I  visited  with  this  Republic  of  Korea  di- 
vision and  saw  its  outstanding  work,  be- 
cause the  blood  of  my  own  family  was 
shed  in  Korea,  for  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia.  Their  devotion  to  freedom  is 
an  inspiration  to  behold. 

Mr.  SpecUcer,  this  represents  another 
Indication  of  the  fact  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  right,  and  that  indeed  we  can 
succeed.  I  believe  we  shall  succeed,  not 
only  because  of  our  superior  mobility  and 
firepower  and  magnificent  leadership, 
zvot  csily  because  of  the  high  morale  smd 
courage  on  the  part  of  our  troops  doing 
an  outstanding  Job.  not  only  because  of 
the  new  hope  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  and  the  other 
hopes  that  we  see  reflected  in  Korea  and 
in  its  people  there,  but  I  believe  that  we 
shall  win  because  in  the  last  analysis,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "Right  makes 
might." 

UORT    MAKX9    IflOHT 

We  are  on  the  side  ot  truth  and  Jus- 
tice in  Vietnam.  The  Communists  mur- 
der and  steal  and  dismember  and  de- 
stroy. We  heal,  and  we  help.  They  tax 
away  the  people's  rice.  We  take  It  away 
from  the  Vletcong.  and  give  it  back  to 
the  people.  They  tear  down.  We  build 
up.  They  terrorize.  We  make  secure. 
They  enslave.  We  set  free.  There  may 
be  those  in  the  other  body  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  there  may  be  those  elsewhere, 
who  will  question  the  rightness  of  what 
we  are  doing  in  southeast  Asia.  But 
there  is  no  question  on  the  part  of  our 
military  forces  there.  We  are  fighting 
a  battle  "te  liberate  a  people  from  a  tyr- 
anny and  from  poverty  and  sickness.  We 
are  fighting  a  battle  to  bring  new  hope 
to  the  millions  of  Asians.  We  are  fight- 
ing the  eternal  battle  for  human  free- 
dom. This  is  perhaps  the  most  crucial 
battle  of  all  in  the  modem  history  of 
Asia.  This  can  be  the  turning  point.  In- 
troducing a  new  era  of  hope,  of  freedom, 
of  self-determination,  of  Individual  lib- 
erty and  human  dignity  for  the  people 
of  southeast  Asia,  or  it  can  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  darkest  night  that  Asia  has 
ever  seen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  much  at  stake  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  invested  much,  be- 
cause we  have  invested  there  our  yoimg 
men.  But  we  must  not  swerve  in  our 
purpose.  We  must  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  victory  for  freedom  and  the  dan- 
ger of  settling  for  anything  less.  Our 
President  must  stand  firm,  and  we  must 
stand  flrmJy  behind  him. 

THs  suppoaT  oy  m  ambucan  pkopls 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  day  on  which  I 
left  Saigon  I  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing with  Mr.  Mann  of  our  AID  program. 
He  made  a  suggestion  which  I  am  glad 
to  pass  on  lo  my  colleagues.  There  are 
some  43  provinces  In  Vietnam,  each 
roughly  equivalent  to  a  State.  He  recom- 
mended that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if 
each  State  in  these  United  States 
adopted  a  Province.  I  had  told  him  about 


my  city's  adoption  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Division,  relating  that  since  the  men's 
needs  were  met,  other  than  the  need  for 
the  knowledge  of  our  support,  we  had 
agreed  that  what  we  could  do  best  was 
to  work  together  on  civic  action  pro- 
grams to  help  the  Vietnamese  people  of 
the  area  of  operation  of  the  1st  Infantry 
in  Vietnam. 

So  we  are  doing  so  In  a  number  of 
concrete  ways.  I  told  him  about  it  and 
he  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  each 
State  of  our  Union  adopt  a  Province 
In  South  Vietnam.  There  is  such  tre- 
mendous popular  support  for  what  we 
are  doing  in  southeast  Asia. 

There  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
millions  of  Americans  to  demonstrate 
how  much  they  stand  behind  our  troops, 
and  how  much  they  believe  In  this  battle 
for  human  freedom.  Here  is  a  concrete 
way  to  demonstrate  that  support  and  to 
turn  it  into  a  constructive  channel  that 
can  help  us  fulfill  our  mission  and  suc- 
ceed therein. 

NO   TUBNtNO    BACK 

There  can  be  no  turning  back  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  battle  call  is  sound- 
ed. The  troops  are  in  the  field  and 
human  freedom  and  human  dignity  and 
all  the  things  that  all  the  years  of  Amer- 
ican history  stand  for  are  at  stake.  If  we 
fail  in  our  mission,  we  shall  not  only 
fail  the  people  of  Vietnam  but  the  people 
of  southeast  Asia  suid  not  only  the  pe<H>le 
of  southeast  Asia  but  the  hope  for  free- 
dom for  the  people  of  all  the  world  in 
our  time.  If  we  fall,  we  shall  have  be- 
trayed our  own  heritage  and  our  own 
future. 

If  we  become  weak  and  if  we  do  not 
stand  firm,  we  shall  betray  everything 
that  America  has  stood  for  in  all  its 
shining  years.  In  our  wealoiess  and  in 
our  failure,  we  shall  become  traitors  to 
our  own  destiny,  and  the  Judas  Iscarlots 
of  a  civilization. 

We  have  no  choice  in  southeast  Asia 
but  the  choice  that  was  made  by  the 
men  of  the  Continental  Army  and  by 
Americans  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion: That  we  will  pay  whatever  price 
is  necessary  that  freedom  might  live  in 
our  time. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  MEDICAL  DRUGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  pre- 
vious occasions  I  have  spoken  here  of  the 
often  prohibitive  costs  of  prescription 
drugs,  and  I  want  to  underline  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem  once  again. 

Last  February  10,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  al- 
leged a  price-fixing  conspiracy  in  anti- 
biotic drugs.  He  detailed  the  accusations 
and  named  several  major  U.S.  pharma- 
ceutical firms.  He  charged  that  an  in- 
ternational cartel  had  been  functioning 
for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing prices  of  certain  drugs  at  an  arti- 
ficially high  level. 

Last  October,  in  New  York  City,  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Metropolitan  Af- 
fairs released  the  results  of  a  compara- 


tive price  study.  They  sent  researchers 
into  areas  of  different  Income  levels  in 
the  city.  They  found  that  Identical  drugs 
were  sold  by  different  pharmacies  at 
price  variances  up  to  820  percent.  This 
report  showed  that  drug  prices  are  far 
from  standardized.  New  York  City's 
middle-income  areas  were  found  to  be 
hardest  hit ;  I  read  that  an  identical  drug 
was  sold  as  Medicorten  at  one  Manhat- 
tan store  for  $11.50  and  as  prednisone  at 
another  pharmacy  for  $1.25. 

This  siu^ey  indicated  that  the  real 
victim  of  excessive  manufacturing  mark- 
ups, of  brand-name  promotion,  and  of 
the  entire  drug-pricing  structure  is  the 
good  old  consumer.  This  does  not  sur- 
prise me.  The  committee  concluded  that 
two  elements  led  to  what  it  termed 
"managed  drug  pricing":  lack  of  com- 
petition at  the  retail  level  and  the  cost 
structure  inherited  by  the  pharmacist. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  con- 
siuners  could  save  a  lot  of  money  if  they 
were  informed  of  price  variances. 

And  now,  most  recently,  an  interna- 
tional conspiracy  to  fix  and  maintain 
prices  has  been  further  substantiated. 
This  entire  field  demands  careful,  objec- 
tive scrutiny. 

As  a  first  step,  I  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  I  am  sponsoring  to 
permit  competing  manufacturers  of  a 
drug  when,  after  3  years,  the  patented 
drug  exceeds  500  percent  of  production 
cost.  I  do  not  believe  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  will  be  to  deter  research  or 
experimentation  by  private  enterprise. 
Moreover,  the  bill  allows  the  patentee  to 
realize  a  monopolistic  return  on  his  in- 
vestment for  a  reasonable  period.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  existing  struc- 
ture has  led  to  the  defensive  alliances 
which  the  law  prohibits. 

It  appears  evident  that  the  root  cause 
of  the  drug-price  syndrome  rests  with 
the  manufacturing  firms  which  some 
people  have  named  the  highest  profit- 
making  industry  in  the  United  States. 

They  must  have  a  reasonable  return. 
But  evidence  has  l>een  collected  which 
suggests  that  these  profits  are  often  ex- 
cessive, that  lack  of  competition,  the  in- 
bred tendency  toward  monopoly,  and  the 
promotion  of  brand  names  results  in  a 
cost  structure  which  is  both  artificial  and 
dangerously  beyond  the  reach  of  a  great 
many  consumers. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  explore 
this  situation  fully.  In  my  view  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  a  full-scale  in- 
quiry is  in  order.  We  are  concerned  here 
not  with  tail  fins  or  television  sets,  but 
with  the  basic  health  and  welfare  of  the 
public. 

The  effect  of  injurious  practices  which 
I  have  mentioned  is  to  maintain  prescrip- 
tion drug  prices  at  often  exorbitant 
cost,  which  falls  most  heavily  upon  the 
poor  and  the  elderly.  It  is  shameful  that 
our  advances  in  medical  science  are  evi- 
dently out  of  reach  of  those  who  could 
most  benefit. 


NURSING  CARE  FOR  VETERANS  IN 
HAWAn,    ALASICA,    AND    PHILIP- 
PINES 
Mr.   HALPERN.    Mr.   Speaker,   as   a 

member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
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erans'  Affairs,  I  considiar  it  my  respon- 
sibility to  he  particulaily  responsive  to 
the  legitimate  legislative  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans.  Together  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Alaska  smd 
Hawaii,  I  introduced  a  bill  today  which 
is  addressed  to  those  needs,  and  I  call 
upon  all  our  colleagues  to  Join  in  support- 
ing this  measure. 

The  legislation  we  are  sponsoring  seeks 
to  rectify  an  inequity  in  the  present  law, 
which  has  the  effect  ot  discriminating 
against  the  veterans  who  live  in  our  two 
newest  States,  and  in  the  Philippines.  In 
1964,  we  enacted  Public  Law  88-450, 
which  authorized  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  Isnnsfer 
certain  veterans  to  pniblic  or  private 
nursing  homes,  when  such  veterans  have 
received  the  maxlmiun  hospital  care  re- 
quired, but  when  an  additional  pro- 
tracted period  of  nursing  care  is  ap- 
propriate. Such  transfers  serve  the 
threefold  purpose  of  providing  an  addi- 
tional hospital  bed,  reducing  the  cost  of 
caring  for  the  patient,  while  insuring 
that  the  patient  receives  the  care  he 
needs  before  being  returned  to  a  normal 
life.  In  that  act,  we  authorized  these 
transfers  only  from  "hospitals  imder  the 
direct  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
Administrator."  And  since  there  are  no 
VA  hospitals  In  Alaska,  Hawaii,  or  the 
Philippines,  we  are  feced  with  the 
anomalous  situation  which  the  legisla- 
tion we  introduced  today  is  designed  to 
correct. 

Currently,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's regional  offices  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Philippines,  have  arrangements 
with  nearby  Gtovemment  hospitals,  pur- 
suant to  which  veterans  residing  in  those 
jurisdictions  may  receive  necessary  med- 
ical treatment.  In  Hawaii,  for  example, 
an  average  of  80  daily  beds  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  VA  by  Trlppler  Army  Hos- 
pital, on  a  reimbursement  basis  of  $28 
per  patient,  per  day.  In  addition,  psy- 
choneurotic patients  are  treated  at  State 
facilities  at  a  cost  of  $8  per  patient,  per 
day.  Mr.  William  Oshiro,  the  competent 
and  dedicated  director  of  the  Honolulu 
regional  office  advised  me  that  both  these 
arrangements  have  proved  most  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  In  the  PhUip- 
pines,  there  are  comparable  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, which  operates  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital;  and  in  Alaska,  the 
VA  utilizes  the  services  of  the  Army 
hospital  at  Fort  Wainwright.  the  Air 
Force  hospital  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force 
Base,  and  various  hospitals  maintained 
by  the  Department  of  H|ealth,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  fact  is,  however,  ithat  these  excel- 
lent hospitals  are  not  VA  hospitals — 
they  are  not  "hospitals  under  the  direct 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Admin- 
istrator"— and  therefore,  veterans  who 
are  patients  in  those  hospitals  and  whose 
care  is  being  furnished  by  the  VA.  may 
not  be  transferred  to  nursing  homes,  re- 
gardless of  how  sound  and  appropriate 
such  a  transfer  would  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  other  State  has  at 
least  one  veterauis'  hospital,  as  does 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  fully  realize,  therefore,  that  this 
is  no  major  piece  of  legislation,  for  the 


problem  to  which  It  Is  addressed  affects 
relatively  few  people.  The  point  is  how- 
ever, that  this  is  an  Injustice,  smd  I  feel 
that  it  is  Incumbent  upon  me  as  a  legis- 
lator, to  rectify  these  loopholes  and 
quirks  wherever  they  crop  up.  I  would 
not  want  to  be  responsible  for  denying  a 
veteran  the  nursing  care  he  needs  just 
ttecause  he  does  not  happen  to  live  in  my 
congressional  district,  or  simply  because 
his  problem  does  not  affect  many  others. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  doling  out  gra- 
tuities, it  is  a  question  of  right.  And  no 
veteran  should  be  deprived  oif  this  right 
simply  because  of  an  oversight  in  the  law. 

My  bill  corrects  this  oversight  by  pro- 
viding that  any  veteran  who  is  fur- 
nished care  by  the  Administrator  in  a 
hospital  in  Alaska,  Hawaii  or  the  Philip- 
pines, may  be  transferred  to  an  institu- 
tion which  furnished  nursing  home  care 
even  if  such  hospital  is  not  under  the  di- 
rect and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  Senator  Fono,  is 
introducing  a  companion  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate today,  and  I  trust  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  receive  the  timely  approval  of 
both  Houses. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
may  wish  to  join  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject matters  of  my  remarks  may  include 
such  remarks  following  my  remarks 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOUGHT  WRONG  KINGDOM 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
few  tears  should  be  shed  over  the  forcible 
ouster  of  the  African  tyrant,  Kwame 
Nkrumah.  He  was  a  disciple  of  totali- 
tarianism, materialism,  and  socialism. 
He  consistently  followed  the  Communist 
Party  line.  How  fitting  that  he  was  in 
Peiplng  with  his  friends  when  the  coup 
took  place.  I  do  not  know  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Ghana  now  have  the  possibility 
of  achieving  some  basic  form  of  self- 
government  but  they  have  at  least 
benched  the  showoff  performer  who 
played  to  the  Red  stands. 

This  anti-American  loudmouth  who 
endeavored  to  show  other  Africans  "the 
way"  used  threats,  international  black- 
mail, and  double-dealing  to  build  his 
kingdom  on  the  sands.  Like  most  dic- 
tators, he  fashioned  memorials  to  him- 
self in  his  own  lifetime.  The  stamps 
Iwre  his  likeness  as  did  the  coins  and  his 
statutes  and  pictures  were  everywhere. 
His  statue  in  Accra  bears  witness  to  this 


imgodly  and  materialistic  philosophy 
which  he  endeavored  to  spread  throughp 
out  Africa. 

It  reads  "Seek  ye  first  the  political 
kingdom  and  all  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you."  This  was  Nkrumah 's  delib- 
erate perversion  and  mocking  of  the 
scriptures.  Now  it  is  all  over.  Nkru- 
mah, the  Socialist,  the  materialist,  the 
friend  of  the  Communists,  failed.  He 
sought  the  wrong  kingdom. 


A  SUGGESTION  TO  CONGRESS  ON 
GUN  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imsmimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  are  concerned  about  the 
effort  to  enact  restrictive  Federal  gim 
legislation  which  would  be  harmful  to 
our  freedom  and  place  a  burden  on 
those  who  use  firearms  for  sport,  de- 
fense, and  marksmanship.  I  have  in- 
troduced two  bills  which  eire  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  am  working  for  their 
passage.  At  the  same  time,  I  woiic 
against  any  legislation  which  makes  the 
gun  the  target  and  endeavors  to  fasten 
on  it  rather  than  the  user  the  sanctions 
of  sweeping  legislative  change.  The  il- 
legal use  of  firearms  deserves  our  atten- 
tion. Any  sportsman  or  gun  enthusiast 
would  agree  that  this  is  proper.  To  reg- 
ister firearms,  unduly  restrict  their 
proper  sale,  use  or  transportation  would 
be  wrong  and  it  is  certainly  hoped  that 
the  Congress  will  be  intelligent  enough 
to  reject  these  bleeding  heart  appeals. 

The  January  1966  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rifieman  contained  an  excellent 
editorial  on  this  subject  and  an  article 
which  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I 
include  these  two  items  with  these  re- 
marks and  would  call  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Memliers  of  this  House  for 
their  study  and  comment: 

(From  the  American  Rifleman.  January 

1966) 

A  Suggestion  to  Congrzss 

When  Congress  reconvenes  on  January  10, 
one  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  by  our 
elected  representatives  Is  what  legislation,  If 
any,  is  needed  to  further  control  firearms  In 
interstate  commerce. 

A  total  of  34  bills  were  Introduced  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  6  in  the 
Senate  and  29  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Each  of  these  bills,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Is  an  attempt  to  prevent  criminals  and 
other  lawbreakers  from  obtaining  firearms 
In  Interstate  commerce.  Public  hearings 
were  held,  and  the  issue  has  been  debated  In 
the  press,  and  on  radio  and  television.  Major 
attention  has  been  given  to  mall-order  guns 
and  destructive  devices. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation has  the  wrong  emphasis.  It  tends  to 
harass  the  law-abiding  citizen,  while  it 
would  fail  In  Its  avowed  purpose  of  denying 
firearms  to  those  who  violate  the  law.  Un- 
fortunately, also,  much  of  the  debate  has 
been  based  upon  emotion  rather  than  rea- 
son, and  upon  impression  rather  than  fact. 
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Tbla  baM  tod  to  (un  oontrol  oonfuclon  and 
"■'imilTrtf  nrtlng 

Our  Fedani  Oovamment  U  one  of  Umlt«d 
or  d*l«g«tad  powen.  The  oourta  have  Inter- 
preted the  eeoond  amendment  aa  Imposing 
a  limitation  on  the  Federal  Oovernment,  but 
have  held  that  the  States  under  their  gen- 
eral and  broad  police  powers  may  regulate, 
within  the  llmlu  of  their  constitutions,  the 
pnsBssilon  and  use  of  firearms  In  furtherance 
of  the  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of 
their  citizens.  Any  gun  controls  enacted  by 
the  Federal  OoTemment  must  be  baaed  on 
lu  commerce  power,  or  Its  power  to  tax,  or  Its 
Jurisdiction  over  the  malls.  The  Federal 
Firearms  Act  and  prescribed  regulations  now 
provide  reasonable  controls  of  firearms  In 
Interstate  commerce.  The  National  Firearms 
Act  now  imposes  a  tax  and  registration  on 
the  making  or  transfer  of  maehlneguns  and 
■awed-off  shotguns.  The  postal  laws  and 
regulations  now  prohibit  the  shipment 
through  th«  malls  of  eoncealable  firearms, 
•ucb  as  pistols  and  revolvers.  Stripped  of 
emotion  and  false  Information,  the  real  prob- 
lem requiring  the  attention  of  Congress  in- 
volves two  fundamental  Issues.  One  Is  the 
control  of  mall-order  guns  In  Interstate  com- 
merce In  contravention  of  State  laws.  The 
other  Is  the  elimination  of  destructive  de- 
vices from  conunerM. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  now  contains  a 
provision  that  no  dealer  may  ship  any  fire- 
arm Into  any  State,  which  requires  a  permit 
to  purchase  such  firearm,  without  receiving 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  such  permit  by 
the  proapectlve  ptirchaser.  Likewise,  It  can 
be  made  unlawful  for  any  dealer  to  ship, 
pursuant  to  mall  order  or  otherwise,  any 
firearm  Into  any  State  In  vl<datloa  of  any 
law  of  that  SUte. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  now  provides 
for  a  tax  of  $300  and  for  registration  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  man- 
ufacture or  transfer  of  a  machlnegun.  This 
has  been  effective,  and  the  law  can  be  ex- 
tended to  Include  destructive  devices. 

Both  of  these  laws  provide  a  maximum  fine 
of  $a,000  or  Imprisonment  up  to  6  years,  or 
both,  for  conviction  of  a  violation  of  any  of 
their  provisions.  The  enforcement  of  theae 
penalties  can  be  encouraged,  and  they  can 
be  made  more  severe,  If  necessary. 

The  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  Is  a  fun- 
damental peraonal  freedom  of  the  people  of 
the  United  BUtos  of  America.  It  sho\Ud  not 
be  denied  to  cltlaens  of  good  repute  so  long 
as  they  use  them  for  lawful  purposes.  When 
a  limitation  of  this  right  becomes  necessary 
In  the  public  Interest,  such  limitation  should 
be  based  on  the  circumstances  Involved  In  a 
parUoular  State  and  accompllahed  by  State 
legislation.  The  CX»greas  should  direct  Its 
attention  to  the  need.  If  any,  for  further  con- 
trol of  firearms  In  Interstate  commerce  In 
order  to  make  such  State  laws  effective  and 
to  the  elimination  of  destructive  devices 
frotn  commerce. 

[From  the  American  Rifleman,  January  1066] 

TXUKMAL    Qmf    UtOISLATION — NATIONAL    RlTLX 

AssociAnoar  Kkbcuttvx  CoMiurm  Dnacrs 

Stbono  Poarm  Atpsoach 

The  National  Rifle  Association  executive 
committee,  meeting  in  Washington,  O.O..  on 
OecMnber  4-6,  lft6S.  reaffirmed  its  unquallfled 
opposition  to  the  provisions  of  8.  1693,  the 
Dodd  bill,  in  the  XJ3.  Senate.  Even  with  pro- 
poeed  amendments.  8.  1603  would  prohibit 
the  Intwstate  movement  of  all  firearms  to  all 
persoiu  other  than  federally  licensed  manu- 
facturers and  dealers. 

WhUe  reltermUng  lu  opposition  to  this  leg- 
islation, the  executive  committee  took  cogni- 
sance of  the  fact  that  a  problem  does  exist 
where  Juveoilea.  convicted  felons,  and  un- 
desirables luive  been  able  to  circumvent  the 
laws  at  tiMir  State  by  purchasing  firearms  by 
the  mail-crdar  route.  The  executive  cotn- 
mlttee  alao  noofpxlMd  that  a  problem  bM 


been  created  by  the  marketing  of  Items  of 
military  ordnance,  such  as  mortars,  basookas, 
bombs,  mines,  etc. 

M anoNAi.  aiFUi  asaocxation  roucr 
The  exacuuUve  coDunlttee  also  reiterated  a 
National  Rifle  AssocUtion  policy  of  long 
standing,  first  enunciated  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  that  legislation  cannot  prevent 
the  determined  criminal  from  obtaining  fire- 
arms, but  legislation  can  effectively  dis- 
courage the  use  of  firearms  by  criminals  by 
providing  cerUin  and  adequate  penalties. 

It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association  that  no  reasonable  and 
effective  solution  was  reached  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  89tb  Congress.  Extensive 
hearings  were  conducted,  both  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Many  organiaations,  including  the 
National  Rifle  Aseodation.  in  their  testi- 
mony, urged  reasonable  legislative  appiroacbes 
to  the  problem.  The  hearings  were,  by  and 
large,  related  only  to  the  Dodd  bill.  Since 
this  approach  was  found  to  be  unacceptable, 
no  action  was  taken  and  the  problem  re- 
mains unsolved,  to  be  grappled  with  again 
by  the  3d  session  of  the  80th  Congress. 

After  careful  deliberation,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  executive  committee  pro- 
posed a  positive  legUlative  package  which 
will  be  actively  promoted  and  suported  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association.  This  pack- 
age Is  made  up  of  three  separate  bills.  One 
Is  a  bill  already  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Bob 
Casxt.  of  Texas  (3ad  DUtrlct),  providing 
mandatory  prison  terms  for  those  who  com- 
mit specified  criminal  acU  while  armed  with 
a  firearm.  The  second  is  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  making  it 
a  Federal  offense  for  a  federally  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  to  ship  a  firearm  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  contraven- 
tion of  a  SUte  law.  The  third  bill  is  a  pro- 
poeed  amendment  to  the  National  Firearms 
Act  (liCachlne  Oun  Act)  to  make  subject  to 
that  act  the  sale  or  transfer  of  certain  items 
of  military  ordnance.  The  Items  are  to  be 
carefully  defined  to  exclude  sporting  or  train- 
ing firearms. 

DETAILS   or   PKOPOSALS 

Following  are  the  details  of  the  propoeaU : 

The  first  measure,  HJt.  11437,  the  Casey 
bill,  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  This  bill  would  amend  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing language  to  the  act: 

"Whoever  during  the  commission  of  any 
robbery,  assault,  mtirder,  rape,  burglary,  kid- 
naping, or  homicide  (other  than  involun- 
tary manslaughter),  uses  or  carries  any 
firearm  which  has  been  transported  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commwce  shall  be  Im- 
prisoned— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  his  first  offense,  for 
not  leas  than  ten  years;  (3)  in  the  case  ot  his 
second  or  more  offense,  for  not  less  than 
twenty-five  years." 

The  National  Rifie  Association  firmly  be- 
lieves that  swift  and  sure  punishment  for 
the  illegal  use  of  a  firearm  in  a  crime  of 
violence  constitutes  a  sound,  effective  deter- 
rent to  this  problem. 

The  second  measiu'e  would  also  amend  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  by  adding  the  following 
provision  to  this  law: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  to  ship  or  transport, 
or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  transported,  pur- 
suant to  mail  or  other  order,  any  firearm  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  to  any  person 
for  delivery  to  such  person  in  any  State 
where  the  receipt  by  such  person  of  such 
firearm  at  the  point  of  receipt  thereof  would 
be  in  violation  of  any  statute  of  such  Stat*: 
Provided,  hoioevtr.  That  no  conviction  shall 
b«  obtaliMd  under  this  secUon  if  it  can  be 


shown  by  the  dealer  or  manufacturer  that 
reasonable  efforts  were  made  to  ascertain 
whether  such  shipment  would  be  In  violation 
of  State  law." 

NATXOKAL   klTLK    ASOOCIATIOir   PmOPOSAL 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  presently  pro- 
hibits a  licensed  manufacturer  or  dealer 
from  shipping  or  transporting  any  firearm 
to  a  person  In  a  State  which  requires  a  per- 
mit to  purchase  such  firearm  without  such 
person  first  submitting  the  permit  to  the 
manufacturer  or  dealer.  States  which  re- 
quire a  permit  or  Its  equivalent  to  purchase 
a  handgun  are:  Hawaii,  Massachusetts. 
Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York! 
North  Carolina,  Virginia  (cerUin  counties). 
The  amendment  proposed  by  the  National 
Rifie  Association  executive  committee  would 
prohibit  any  shipment  or  transportation  of 
any  firearm  to  any  person  in  violation  of  any 
State  firearm  statute. 

The  third  measure  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  to  provide  Federal  con- 
trol of  crew-served  ordnance  weapons  and 
items  such  as  bazookas,  grenades,  bombs, 
mines,  etc.  Such  controls  were  envisioned 
by  Senator  Dodd  when  he  Introduced  S.  1501 
on  March  33,  1066. 

DBSTaUCTIVX  OXVICX 

Ttkls  bill,  while  supported  In  principle  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and  other  na- 
tional sportsmen's  groups,  received  objection 
on  technical  grounds  connected  with  the 
bill's  definition  of  the  term  "destructive  de- 
vice." As  worded.  It  would  have  included 
many  large-caliber  sporting  and  antique 
weapons  which  it  was  not  the  bill's  intent  to 
include. 

To  clarify  the  term  "destructive  device," 
the  National  Rifle  Association  will  seek  an 
amendment  to  S.  1S91  to  reflect  a  new  defini- 
tion of  this  term  as  follows : 

"(3)  The  term  'destructive  device'  (A) 
means  any  explosive  or  Incendiary  (1)  bomb 
or  (11)  grenade  or  (111)  mine  or  (iv)  rocket 
or  (v)  missile  or  (vl)  similar  device;  (B) 
shall  Include  any  tyi)e  of  weapon  by  what- 
ever name  known  which  will,  or  which  may 
be  readily  converted  to,  expel  a  projectile  or 
projectiles  by  the  action  of  an  explosive,  the 
barrel  or  barrels  of  which  have  a  bore  of 
more  than  0.78  inches  in  diameter;  and  (C) 
shall  also  Include  any  combination  of  parts 
designed  and  Intended  for  use  In  converting 
a  device  other  than  a  destructive  device  into 
a  destructive  device;  but  (D)  shall  not  in- 
clude— (1)  a  device  which  is  not  designed  or 
redesigned  or  used  or  intended  for  use  as  a 
weapon:  or  (11)  any  device,  although  origi- 
nally designed  as  a  weapon,  which  is  rede- 
signed for  use  or  Is  used  as  a  signaling,  pyro- 
technic, line  throwing,  safety  or  similar 
device:  or  (ill)  any  shotgun  or  rifle  as  defined 
in  Section  6848  of  this  Act;  or  (Iv)  any  fire- 
arm designed  for  use  with  black  powder,  re- 
gardless of  when  manufactured;  or  (v)  sur- 
plus ordnance  sold,  loaned  or  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  10  U.S.C.,  4684(3),  4686,  or  4686;  or 
(vl)  any  other  device  which  the  Secretary 
finds  Is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon." 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  would  be  to  class  items  of 
military  ordnance  (subject  to  the  exclusions 
noted  above)  In  the  same  category  as  ma- 
ehlneguns, short-barreled  rifles,  sawed-off 
shotg\ms,  and  sila&cers.  This  means  they 
will  be  subject  to  a  $300  transfer  tax  and 
registration  with  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

LXOISLATrVX  PACKAGC 

The  three-part  legislative  package  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
in  the  consideration  of  Federal  firearms  con- 
trols. National  Rifle  Association  members 
are  urged  to  take  a  positive  and  aggressive 
position  in  support  of  this  policy.  There  can 
be  good,  forward  looking.  Federal  legislation. 
It  la  not  neceaaary  to  accept  unreasonable 
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restrictions  or  the  banning  of  all  Interstate 
commerce  in  all  firearms. 

When  the  U.S.  Congress  reconvenes,  fire- 
arms legislation  will  be  a  vital  topic.  Elected 
representatives.  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
will  appreciate  the  views  of  the  voters.  If 
sportsmen  do  not  stand  i|p  for  good  laws, 
they  will  have  little  reason  to  complain  of 
bad  ones. 

BASIC    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    TUVO    PRINCIPAL    U.S. 
FIREARMS    LiVWS 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  principally  provides  that — 

(a)  All  manufacturers,  importers  and 
dealers  in  firearms,  pistol  or  revolver  am- 
munition and  component^  must  obtain  a 
license  to  c^erate  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce; 

(b)  No  licensed  manufacturer  or  dealer 
may  transport  or  ship  any'  firearm  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  any  person,  other  than  a 
licensed  manufacturer  or  dealer,  in  any  State 
the  laws  of  which  require  a  permit  for  the 
purchase  of  such  firearms,  unless  such  per- 
mit Is  exhibited  to  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer  by  the  prospective  purchaser; 

(c)  All  licensed  manufacturers.  Importers, 
and  dealers  must  maintain  complete  records 
of  the  production,  receipt,  bnd  disposition  of 
all  firearms; 

(d)  No  person  may  biiy,  sell,  pawn,  or 
trajosport  interstate  any  sljolen  firearms  or 
ammunition;  | 

(e)  No  person  who  \s  uiMer  indictment  or 
has  been  convicted  of  a  crbiie  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  more  than  1  year  or  who 
is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  may  transport, 
ship,  or  receive  any  firearm  ilti  interstate  com- 
merce; 

(f)  No  person  may  receltt,  possess,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  firearm  from'  which  the  serial 
number  has  been  removed^  altered,  or  oblit- 
erated; 

(g)  No  person  may  receive,  possess,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  firearm  or  aiamunltlon  stolen 
while  moving  in,  or  part  of.  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  imposes  a  tax  and  registration  on 
the  making  or  transfer  of— • 

(a)  All  fully  automatic  flnearms; 

(b)  All  rifies  with  barrels  less  than  16 
inches  in  length  and  all  shotguns  with  bar- 
rels less  than  18  Inches  In  length; 

(c)  All  firearms  made  from  a  rifie  or  shot- 
gun and  having  an  overall  length  of  less  than 
26  Inches; 

(d)  All  handguns  with  ^tached  shoulder 
stocks; 

(e)  Certain  other  eoncealable  firearms,  ex- 
cept a  pistol  or  revolver; 

(f )  All  silencers  or  muiB^ns. 

The  provisions  of  the  National  Firearms 
Act  do  not  apply  to  any  firearm  not  using 
fixed  cartridge  or  fixed  shjot-shell  ammtmi- 
tion. 

The  penalty  for  convictHon  of  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Naltlonal  or  Federal 
Firearms  Act  is  a  maximuih  fine  of  $3,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 


DEMOCRACY— WHAT  IT  MEANS 
TO  ME 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemtui 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  for  mie,  as  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Stat*  of  Vermont,  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 


speech  which  has  been  awarded  first 
prize  in  the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  in  Vermont,  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  I  again  com- 
pliment the  VFW  on  its  sponsorship  of 
this  national  contest. 

This  year,  first  prize  in  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  in  Vermont  was 
awarded  to  Edward  Robert  Bama,  of 
Brandon,  Vt.  Considering  our  present 
international  involvements  and  the  re- 
action to  these  involvements  by  a  few 
of  our  young  people,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  outstanding  speech  which 
won  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  for 
Edward  Bama  in  Vermont. 

Democracy — What  It  Means  to  Me 
(By  Edward  Robert  Barna) 

Trenton,  New  Orleans,  Vera  Cruz,  Gettys- 
burg, San  Juan  Hill,  the  Argonne,  Normandy, 
Inchon,  Da  Nang — over  1,300,000  Americans 
have  died  for  democracy.  Men  have  died  for 
people  they  never  saw,  in  places  without 
names.  In  ways  we'll  never  know.  But  there 
are  those  in  my  generation  who  use  the  free- 
doms so  dearly  bought  to  obstruct  the  effort 
to  keep  them.  I  wish  to  disagree  with  these 
people,  and  add  my  voice  to  those  who  believe 
In  democracy.  I  wish  to  say  what  democracy 
means  to  me. 

For  me,  the  policeman  is  a  man  who  lives 
in  a  house  on  Church  Street  in  my  home- 
town, a  neighbor  I  can  talk  to,  who  keeps 
people  safe.  I  have  no  idea  what  it  feels  like 
to  hear  a  tramp  of  boots  and  a  battering  on 
the  door  at  night,  with  the  only  other  sound 
the  whistle  of  a  train  that  will  never  retiu-n. 
I  have  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest. 

For  me,  democracy  is  the  right  to  say  that 
my  country  is  wrong.  For  example,  as  a  citi- 
zen, if  I  think  government  is  becoming  the 
house  that  redtape  built,  I  can  say  so.  As 
a  debater,  I  can  get  a  fair  hearing  for  any 
plan  to  change  the  present  system.  And  as 
Just  an  interested  human  being,  I  can  hear 
views  that  are  totally  different  from  mine. 
I  accept  responsibility  for  proving  what  I  say, 
and  ton  Judging  what  others  say,  and  I  wel- 
come freedom  of  speech. 

For  me,  democracy  is  yesterday's  local 
newspaper,  with  headlines  showing  men 
dying  in  Vietnam,  people  killing  themselves 
on  the  highways,  and  gloomy  predictions 
about  the  economy.  If  something  is  wrong 
with  the  world,  I  want  my  chance  to  help 
correct  It,  and  I  cannot  do  that  without 
freedom  of  the  press. 

For  me,  democracy  means  that  If  my 
friends  and  I  start  or  Join  a  club,  nobody 
seizes  the  membership  list  and  hands  out 
prison  sentences.  I  sometimes  tend  to  take 
Boy  Scouts,  student  government,  and  other 
organizations  for  granted,  but  I  imagine 
that  if  I  were  in  a  totalitarian  country,  I 
might  be  in  one  club  only.  This  speech 
Itself  is  enabled  by  the  VFW's  freedom  of 
assembly. 

For  me,  democracy  is  a  light  that  shines 
in  the  darkness,  a  light  on  Carver  Street,  be- 
hind the  unlocked  doors  of  my  church.  If 
I  go  in  to  talk  with  Ood,  I  needn't  look  over 
my  shovilder  if  another  man  comes  In  after- 
wards. My  life  Just  goes  on  as  It  did  be- 
fore, with  a  little  extra  help.  I  can't  think 
of  any  freedom  more  Important  to  me  than 
freedom  of  religion. 

These  freedoms,  and  others  I  could  list, 
probably  sound  commonplace  when  I  tell 
you  what  they  mean  to  me.  But  a  look  into 
the  past  shows  Just  how  Important  democracy 
is. 

In  Egypt,  there  are  huge  pyramids,  thou- 
sands of  years  old,  that  Jut  up  in  the 
desert.  Millions  of  men,  men  who  loved  life 
as  much  as  you  and  I  do,  died  so  that  kings 
could  build  these  tombs  in  the  sky.  All 
those  men  are  now  nameless  bones  in  the 


yellow  sands.  The  stcnes  had  more  freedom 
and  importance  than  they  did.  But  men 
have  built  a  new  pyramid  here  In  America, 
one  that  all  can  climb  and  stand  taU  on, 
not  be  crvished  under.  Men  have  built  free- 
dom, and  with  it  the  chance  for  happiness, 
greatness,  destiny. 

That  pyramid  is  bo  big  that  there  is  room 
for  all  on  top  of  It.  I'm  grateful  that  I  can 
stand  there  and  you  should  be,  too.  But  we 
are  also  the  foundations  that  hold  up  the 
pyramid.  It  can  crumble  quickly  If  we 
think  that  democracy  is  ordinary  and  com- 
monplace. For  me,  democracy  is  life  Itself. 
If  it  is  up  to  me,  that  pyramid  wlU  never 
fall. 


INCREASE  IN  FOREIGN  SUGAR 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
wondering  if  the  success  of  last  year's 
foreign  sugar  lobby  is  beginning  to  show? 
I  ask  this  question  after  noting  the  re- 
cent Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
creases in  the  amount  of  sugar  allowed 
to  be  imported  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year. 

It  is  unique  when  the  Department  in- 
creases the  import  quotas  of  sugar  by 
100,000  tons  in  the  very  first  quarter  of 
the  year.  It  automatically  raises  the 
question  of  adequate  sugar  supplies  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  If  the  sugar  supply 
has  tightened  to  such  a  degree  that 
added  imports  are  necessary  to  keep 
prices  down,  our  own  American  sugar 
growers  have  a  right  to  demand  a  full 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  such  ac- 
tions and  the  prospects  for  the  future. 

I  have  had  numerous  expressions  of 
concern  from  sugarbeet  growers  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  area  of  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota.  They  note  the  published 
reports  of  increased  imports  of  foreign 
sugar  amid  rumors  that  the  1966  planted 
acreage  in  the  United  States  will  be  far 
short  of  allocations.  They  are  curious 
why  it  should  be  necessary  to  Increase 
foreign  imports  at  the  very  moment 
when  American  beet  factories  are  at 
their  peak  of  production  and  immedi- 
ately following  an  imposed  acreage  re- 
duction of  sugarbeets  throughout  the 
Nation  last  year.  The  situation  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  last  year's 
sugar  bill  forced  them  to  give  up  their 
right  to  participate  in  the  expanding 
domestic  consuimption  in  order  to  mar- 
ket supplies  already  on  hand. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  the  pic- 
ture is  one  of  discouragement  for  estab- 
lished sugar  producing  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion where  an  increase  in  acreage  is 
sorely  needed. 


REFrmNG  OP  YACHTS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  ix>lnt  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  OkUfomlA? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  Is  a  critical  shortage  of  ship- 
ping to  suK>l7  our  fighting  men  In  Viet- 
nam and  when  the  President  is  setting 
an  example  of  austerity  by  turning  off 
the  lights  In  the  White  House.  I  am 
somewhat  shocked  that  Secretary  Robert 
Strange  McNamara  Is  spending  nearly  a 
half-million  dollars  from  secret  funds 
to  refit  two  yachts  and  a  light  two-en- 
gine pleasure  plane  for  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

The  White  House  press  secretary  has 
stepped  to  bat  and  described  this  ex- 
penditure—which It  seems  is  made  every 
2  years — as  "routine"  and  denied  it  was 
made  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

If  the  expenditure  was  all  right,  why 
was  It  made  from  secret  funds?  Is  it  to 
hide  the  yachts'  refitting  from  the  Chief 
Executive  or  from  the  American  people 
under  the  "right  to  lie"  policy?  This  the 
press  secretary  did  not  explain. 

Now  If  Mr.  McNamara  wants  the  Pres- 
ident to  have  two  yachts  in  his  basin, 
I  am  sure  the  American  people  will  not 
object  to  such  a  prerequisite  of  ofllce, 
even  if  President  Eisenhower  did  put  the 
Presldmtlal  yswihts  In  moth  balls.  But 
I  do  ask  you  how  long  the  President  has 
to  keep  the  White  House  dark  to  make 
up  the  1427,900  Secretary  McNamara 
is  secretly  spending  each  2  years  on  the 
Executive's  yachts? 

- 


YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  WAIT  UNTIL 
1984 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  RuicsncLo]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
George  Orwell  shocked  this  Nation  in 
1949  by  writing  the  novel.  "Nineteen 
Eighty-four."  a  chilling  look  into  the 
future. 

Now,  17  years  after  Orwell  wrote  his 
prophecy,  it  appears  some  of  the  author's 
predictions  are  becoming  a  reality. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Eowahd 
V.  LoNO,  of  Missouri,  a  great  deal  has 
come  to  light  regarding  electronic  eaves- 
dropping by  Federal  employees.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  unfolded  tales 
of  deceiving  Juries  and  Judges,  wiretap- 
ping, lockplcking,  and  outright  lying  by 
Federal  Government  employees.  He  has 
brought  to  the  public's  attention  a  dan- 
gerous trend  in  Government. 

I  place  in  the  Rkcord  today  an  edi- 
torial concerning  Federal  snooping  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  March  19,  1966: 
(Prom  tb«  Chicago   (ni.)   Tribune, 
lUr.  IS,  1»M| 

Too  Don't  Hat*  To  Watt  Uirm.   1M4 

Senator  X.  V.  Lono.  of  Ulssourl.  a  Demo- 
crmt,  imfolitod  a  tbocking  ttory  of  the  Inrm- 
•too  of  privaoy  by  Ptderal  snoopan  in  hu 


talk  be/or*  the  Executive  Club  here  yester- 
day. He  said  that  agents  In  numy  branche* 
of  the  Government  are  trained  In  electronic 
eavesdropping,  wire  tapping,  and  lock  pick- 
ing, and  are  iworn  to  lie  about  It  If  they 
are  deteote-J  or  challenged. 

The  Senator  said  that  the  conaUtutlonal 
right  to  privacy  is  being  dangeroiuly  and 
recklessly  Ignored  and  violated,  and  asked. 
"How  long  muet  Americans  tolerate  Federal 
law  enforcement  nfllclals  who  break  the  laws 
they  are  sworn  to  uphold?  How  long  must 
we  stand  for  agents  who  deceive  a  U.S.  at- 
torney, deceive  a  Federal  Jury,  and  deceive 
a  Federal  Judge,  as  we  found  they  are  doing 
in  San  Francisco?" 

Senator  LoNO  is  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mHtee  investigating  such  illegal  operations 
of  Federal  agents.  The  inquiry  has  dlscloeed 
the  tiae  of  such  ingenious  devices  as  a  mar- 
tini olive  containing  a  tiny  transmitter; 
electronic  listening  devices  which  can  pick 
up  voices  at  a  dlatance  of  hundreds  of  yards, 
and  standard  (but  unlawful)  telephone  taps. 

In  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Long  said,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  placed  "bugs"  in 
public  telephones  over  a  wide  area.  It  runs 
a  snooping  schocri  and  as  graduation  presents 
hands  out  a  set  <tf  lock  picks.  The  Federal 
Narcotics  Bureau,  the  Senator  said,  regularly 
employs  wireUps.  Its  agents  are  expected 
to  lie  under  oath  about  their  activities,  and 
revenue  agents  called  as  witnesses  In  tax 
cases  testify  under  a  similar  injunction,  on 
pain  of  dismissal  If  they  tell  the  truth. 

Federal  agents  are  so  enthusiastic  over 
their  methods  of  surveillance  and  detection, 
the  Senator  said,  that  they  are  exporting 
their  equipment  and  training  to  foreign 
governments.  Mr.  Lono  said  that  a  foreign 
aid  offlclal  was  Ignorant  that  his  subordi- 
nates had  trained  aid  recipients  In  wire  tap- 
ping and  electronic  snooping,  the  equipment 
for  which  was  given  away  free. 

"Big  Brotherlsm,"  he  said,  "is  spreading 
around  the  world  quickly  enough  without 
our  speeding  it  up.** 

Readers  of  George  Orwell's  chilling  proph- 
ecy, "Nineteen  Eighty-Four,"  know  that  a 
total  tyranny  requires  constant  surveillance 
of  the  subject  h«-d  in  order  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline through  terror.  In  everyone's  living 
quarters  there  was  a  telescreen  which  re- 
ceived and  transmitted  simultaneously.  Any 
sound  that  the  slave-citizen  made  would  be 
picked  up,  and  as  long  as  he  remained  with- 
in the  field  of  vision,  he  oould  be  seen  as 
well  as  heard. 

The  slogan  of  the  nMst«--state  was,  "Big 
Brother  Is  Vl^atchlng  You."  That  watch  was 
perpetual,  as  long  as  life  lasted,  and  the  only 
possible  freedom  was  death. 

When  Orwell  wrote  In  1940,  he  thought  it 
might  take  3fi  years— untU  1984 — for  the  all- 
enoompaMlng  totalitarian  despotism  to 
achieve  full  sway.  Of  course,  tyranny  bad 
become  firmly  rooted  in  Russia,  in  the  east- 
ern Extfopean  Communist  sateUites.  and  in 
Red  China.  It  had  imposed  itself  on  Ger- 
many m  HlUer's  time  and  in  Italy  in  the  days 
of  Mussolini.  It  has  risen  since  in  Commu- 
nist Cut>a,  and  authoritarianism  is  Installed 
In  much  of  Africa. 

We  might  have  fancied  that  the  United 
States  would  be  exempt  from  these  fever- 
ish fantasies,  but  we  are  on  our  way.  Noth- 
ing ought  to  concern  cltlaens  more  than  the 
fact  that  their  liberties  are  already  under 
attack  through  stu-reptltlous  and  Insidious 
invasions  of  privacy  by  faithless  agenU  of  a 
government  supposed  to  serve  them. 


SPEAKERS   OR   SPECTATORS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ( Mr.  Younoir]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  9.  President  Ernest  S.  Marsh 
of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  k  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Co.  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago,  in  which  he 
mentions  many  of  the  problems  which 
evidently  will  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress later  on  in  the  President's  message 
on  transportation. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  timely 
address  and  should  be  of  Interest  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  in  the  light 
of  our  consideration  of  the  proposed 
transportation  bill. 

The  address  follows: 

Speakebs  ok  Spectators 
(An  address  by  Ernest  S.  Marsh,  president. 

the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 

Co.,  before  the  Trafflc  Club  of  Chicago,  111 , 

February  9,  1966) 

Chairman  Caiazza.  distinguished  gentle- 
men at  the  head  table,  members  of  the 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago,  and  guests,  I  am 
greatly  honored  to  have  the  privilege  of 
appearing  befwe  this  fine  group. 

As  you  know  from  that  1018  date  In  the  in- 
troduction, I  have  been  around  raUroadlng 
an  awful  long  time — still  I  am  not  ready  yet 
to  assume  what  you  would  call  an  "advisory 
capacity."  Is  is  not  my  intention  here  to- 
night to  advise  anyone,  although  I  must  con- 
fess I  have  tried  to  do  that  elsewhere  on 
some  prior  occasions. 

Tonight  I  want  merely  to  give  you  some 
facts  and  ask  some  questions,  in  the  hope 
they  will  provoke  thought  that  will  cause 
you  to  become  speakers  rather  than  specta- 
tors in  the  events  that  are  unfolding  in 
transportation — events  of  significant  impor- 
tance to  every  business  and  every  individual 
in  the  whole  American  society. 

One  subject  I  want  to  touch  on  is  an 
important  part  of  the  railroad  labor  relations 
field. 

Strikes  and  threaU  of  strikes  are  becoming 
a  way  of  Ufe  with  us.  Hardly  a  month 
passes  when  one  or  another  of  the  many 
unions  representing  our  employees  does  not 
serve  fresh  demands.  We  look  down  the 
road  beyond  these  demands  and  we  always 
see  the  same  thing — another  strike  threat. 

The  seriousness  of  such  threats  was 
brought  home  forcefully  by  the  recent  strike 
of  transit  workers  In  New  York  City  where 
one  man  willfully  paralyzed  the  normal  ac- 
tivities of  8  million  people  and  seems  to 
have  produced  a  reorientation  of  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  public — the  vast  majority  of 
voters.  This  undoubtedly  played  a  promi- 
nent role  behind  that  part  of  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message  in  which  he  said 
that  he  intended  to  ask  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider measures  which  would  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  without  Invading  State  or 
local  authority,  to  deal  effectively  with  strikes 
"which  threaten  irreparable  damage  to  the 
national  interest." 

Plainly,  this  is  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  passengers,  shippers,  and  carriers  alike. 
For  some  years  the  raUroad  Industry  has 
proposed  that  Congress  enact  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  the  adjudication  of 
labor  disputes  by  a  tripartite  board  and 
thus  pave  the  way  to  the  end  of  railroad 
strikes.  In  the  present  posture  of  the  law, 
railroad  strikes  are  forbidden  in  "minor" 
disputes — that  Is,  disputes  of  the  grievance 
type  over  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  existing  agreemenU.  These  are  settled  by 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board. 
However,  strikes  still  can  occtu'  in  so-called 
major  disputes  over  establishment  of  or 
changes  In  collective  agreements  when  the 
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processes  prescribed  by  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  for  the  handling  of  such  disputes  have 
been  exhausted.  Reports  by  emergency 
boards  appointed  by  theFresldent  under  sec- 
tion 10  of  thf  Railway  Labor  Act,  which 
make  findings  of  fact  and  recommendations 
for  settlement,  are  vlrtAially,  although  not 
legally,  binding  on  th*  railroads  but  not 
binding  in  any  way  on  the  unions.  To  them, 
such  reports  provide  only  a  floor  for  future 
bargaining.  In  other  words,  we  now  have  a 
one-sided  system  equivalent  to  final  arbitra- 
tion which  leads  to  tht  hands  of  the  rail- 
roads being  tied  to  a  floor  while  the  unions 
are  left  to  press  on  for  hlore  and  more. 

Given  the  premise  that  major  railroad 
strikes  are  intolerable,  the  answer  cannot  be 
to  leave  the  parties  free  to  resort  to  self- 
help.  That  is  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest.  The  present  system  has  often  been 
proved  Inadequate — most  dramatically  in  the 
National  Work  Rules  case  where  a  cata- 
strophic strike  by  the  operating  brotherhoods 
was  avoided  at  the  11th  hour  only  by  a  spe- 
cial act  of  Congress  dlreotlng  the  dispute  to 
binding  arbitration. 

The  system  of  adjudication  of  major  dis- 
putes favored  by  the  railroad  industry,  which 
It  is  hoped  will  be  considered  by  the  present 
Congress,  would,  very  generally  speaking, 
make  final  and  binding  tihe  recommendations 
of  si>eclal  boards  duly  appointed  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  Strikes  In  such  disputes 
would  be  prohibited.  Measures  along  these 
lines  have  been  Introduced  many  times  in  the 
past  but  apparently  were  sidetracked  by  po- 
litical expediency.  But  when  millions  of  peo- 
ple and  the  whole  economy  can  be  Inamo- 
bilized  by  the  decision  of  one  or  two  labor 
chiefs  who  can  determine  how  many  people 
he  wishes  to  Inconvenleiite  and  In  what  geo- 
graphic area,  it  Is  time  that  political  ex- 
pediency gave  way  to  statesmanship  and  the 
interests  of  all  of  the  people.  Should  not 
all  of  us  be  supporting  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  such  measures— when  it  Is  the  pub- 
lic that  is  immediately  biconvenlenced  and 
harmed  by  actions  thait  are  countetumced 
under  present  law? 

Now,  getting  to  the  general  facts  on  our 
railroad  industry — all  ot  you  know  the  rail- 
roads and  those  who  run  them  occasionally 
come  In  for  a  bit  of  criticism,  some  of  it 
subtle  and  some  not  so  subtle.  They  are 
sometimes  painted  as  an  Industry  being 
dragged  Into  the  20th  cetitury  by  the  heels, 
kicking  all  the  way.  ISosplte  efforts  to  set 
the  record  straight,  the  fbcts  are  not  always 
realized  and  acknowledged.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  Bhipi>ers  of  freight — 
more  than  any  other  group — recogiUze  the 
true  facts  as  they  are.  Still  the  stubborn 
flames  of  opinion,  fanned  by  years  of  statis- 
tics of  Inadequate  financial  results  and  de- 
clining employment  In  the  industry,  produce 
an  atmosphere  which  seems  responsible  for 
misunderstandings.  This  atmosphere,  I  am 
sure,  inspired  some  words  relating  to  trans- 
portation of  goods  and  people  In  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congrass  last  March  4  on 
the  high-speed  ground  transportatloit  re- 
search bill.    The  following  appeared: 

"The  last  three  decades  have  produced 
great  technological  achievements  In  air  and 
highway  transportation.  Commercial  planes 
today  fly  three  times  as  fast  as  they  did  In 
the  thirties.  Automobllee  speed  along  mod- 
em highways  at  greatly  i«duced  travel  time. 
The  progress  of  our  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem, unfortunately,  has  not  matched  these 
strides."  i 

You  did  not  hear  much  about  this— I 
wonder  why?  Does  |t  strike  you  as  saying 
in  effect  that  rallroaderB  and  railroad  sup- 
pliers have  been  resting  on  their  arms  and 
elbows  while  others  In  industry  generally 
and  elsewhere  In  the  fields  of  transportation 
forged  boldly  ahead  on  the  path  c^  ever 
improved  technology? 

Actually,  this  Industry  has  poured  $23  bil- 
lion of  Its  own  money  Into  a  continuous  pro- 


gram of  Improvement  In  the  20  years  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II.  The  result  has 
been  a  virtual  revolution  In  railroad  opera- 
tion, although  a  quiet  revolution — perhaps 
too  quiet. 

A  catalog  of  all  the  many  outstanding 
technological  advances  and  achievements 
which  have  made  this  revolution  possible 
would  be  a  long  speech  in  Itself.  Briefiy,  the 
t22  billion  has  produced,  among  other  things, 
28,000  new  diesel  locomotives;  1,000,000  new 
freight  cars;  30,000  added  miles  of  central- 
ieed  traffic  control;  new  communications  sys- 
tems with  radio  and  microwave;  push-button 
classification  yards,  mechanized  maintenance 
and  freight  handling  equipment,  In  a  long 
list  of  other  Improvements  of  new  design. 

The  Santa  Fe  alone  has  spent  $1.3  billion 
on  improvements  In  those  20  years.  When 
you  go  back  three  decades,  you  get  into  a 
war  and  a  depression;  but  in  that  time  I 
have  seen  great  change  take  place  on  the 
Santa  Fe.  The  dramatic  economy  and  per- 
formance of  the  diesel;  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  air-conditioned  streamlined  pas- 
senger trains;  bigger  and  better  freight  cars 
customized  for  the  shipper  with  their  roller 
bearings  and  shock  control  features;  cen- 
tralized trafflc  control;  traffic  reversal  sig- 
naling; automatic  train  stop;  Instant  radio 
communications;  microwave  transmission; 
new  and  enlarged  switching  facilities  with 
automated  hump  yards;  new  freight  sta- 
tions with  automatic  towveyors  and  improved 
devices  for  handling  freight;  mechanized 
equipment  adapted  to  nearly  every  perform- 
ance In  track  and  shop  maintenance;  cen- 
tralized data  processing  like  the  IBM  7074 
system  we  will  replace  before  the  end  of  this 
year  with  the  very  newest  computer  equip- 
ment— the  highly  sophisticated  360  system. 
The  track  structure  has  undergone  radical 
Improvement  with  more  than  2,000  line 
changes  reducing  grade,  curvatvire  and  dis- 
tance. There  are  better  and  longer  cross- 
ties.  Then,  of  co\u-se,  there  is  the  new  and 
heavier  rail  of  the  continuous  welded  va- 
riety. Our  first  test  trf  welded  rail  was  in- 
stalled in  1047,  but  since  10S4  new  rail  has 
been  welded  by  the  electric-fiash  method  In 
quarter  mile  lengths,  and  today  we  have 
more  than  2,250  track  miles  of  it  in  use. 

If  someone  familiar  with  the  railroad  80 
years  ago  had  been  lost  in  the  Jungles  and 
suddenly  reappeared,  he  would  be  amazed  to 
find  things  new  and  different  in  every  piece 
of  equipment  and  every  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion. He  would  be  sxuprlsed  to  see  us  hauling 
the  huge  volume  of  new  automobiles  in  the 
multilevel  rack  cars.  He  would  be  told  that 
this  development  actually  came  from  colla- 
boration between  the  Santa  Fe  and  one  of 
the  auto  manufactvirers  and  the  prototype 
was  built  in  our  own  Topeka  shops  in  Janu- 
ary 1960,  by  conversion  of  fiat  car  AT  90062, 
which  moved  the  very  first  multilevel  load  of 
new  automobiles  from  Wlxom,  Mich.,  to  Los 
Angeles  on  January  19,  1960.  He  would  be 
tatrlgued  by  the  fact,  too,  that  we  handled 
some  65,000  trailers  in  piggyback  last  year. 
We  did  not  invent  that — the  circus  wagons 
of  the  1880"s  were  piggybacking,  although 
they  used  elephants  and  horses  rather  than 
the  Internal  combustion  engine.  Piggyback- 
ing was  tried  In  a  few  places  during  the  1920s 
and  the  1940's  but  the  economics  were 
against  It.  It  was  not  until  the  mld-1950's 
that  the  development  of  highways  and  high- 
way vehicles  reached  a  point  that  started 
piggybacking  on  the  popularity  it  has  at- 
tained. 

I  recall  there  was  considerable  to-do  about 
putting  the  California  Chief  on  a  6a-hour 
schedule  from  Chicago  to  Loa  Angeles  In 
1028.  Good  Lord,  we  run  freight  trains  fast- 
er than  that  today.  In  any  event.  It  has 
taken  huge  capital  expenditures  to  make  the 
plant  so  much  more  efficient  and  make  i>os- 
slble  the  faster  and  more  consistent  opera- 
tions of  today.    In  a  real  sense  they  produced 


a  new  plant  and  a  new  technology.  They 
helped  us  to  keep  abreast  of  rising  costs  of 
doing  business.  How  else  could  we  have  re- 
duced the  niintrfs-Califomia  freight  sched- 
ules by  2  whole  days  and  brought  down  the 
average  revenue  per  ton  mile  for  the  shipper 
by  14  percent  since  1958,  while  the  consumer 
price  index  of  the  country  Increased  nearly 
10  percent  over  this  same  7-year  span? 

Admittedly,  we  are  not  perfect.  There  is 
still  a  lot  of  money  to  be  spent  In  the 
Industry.  We  could  always  use  more  freight 
cars.  We  could  use  more  roller  bearings 
under  the  cars  we  have.  We  could  Install  a 
lot  more  welded  rail  and  things  like  that; 
but  to  the  extent  of  the  railroads'  financial 
ability,  we  are  and  have  been  doing  every- 
thing possible  In  the  way  of  using  and  adopt- 
ing every  new  technology  that  has  come  on 
the  scene  In  the  last  30  years.  All  this  is 
well  and  good,  but  what  does  It  mean  for  the 
long  pull?  The  most  Important  meaning  is, 
I  think,  that  the  Industry  as  a  whole  Is 
capable  and  willing  to  help  Itself  when  given 
a  fair  chance.  Would  It  not  have  been  better 
for  the  whole  country  If  the  Industry  had 
been  given  a  fair  chance  to  be  strong  and 
healthy  over  the  last  30  years? 

The  fellow  who  came  back  from  the  Jungle 
after  a  30-year  absence  would  find  a  vastly 
Improved  type  erf  railroad  operation,  but  he 
would  also  find  that  the  revolutionary 
changes  In  railroad  technology  have  not  been 
matched  by  equal  progress  In  Fedwal  trans- 
portation policy.  He  would  find  that  the 
railroads  are  still  trying  to  operate  under  the 
same  old  restrictive  policies  that  have  denied 
them  equality  of  competitive  opportunity  for 
30  years,  and  he  would  encounter  the  un- 
happy fact  that  the  American  public  has  not 
enjoyed  the  full  advantage  potentially  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  this  revolution  In  the  art 
of  nOlroadlng.  Is  it  altogether  the  fault  of 
the  railroads  or  should  blame  be  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  Congress,  which  has  procras- 
tinated taking  the  acUon  that  has  been  rec- 
ommended from  comprehensive  studies  for 
over  30  years,  and  which  it  has  known  was 
needed  to  avoid  an  undesirable  altuatlon  in 
time? 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  transporta- 
tion problem  or  the  railroad  problem.  In- 
deed, this  problem  has  been  studied  almost 
to  death  for  the  last  30  years.  Transporta- 
tion surveys  have  been  repeatedly  made  by 
the  Department  of  Conunerce  in  every  ad- 
ministration since  World  War  n,  beginning 
with  the  Sawyer  report  of  1949,  the  Weeks 
report  of  1955.  and  the  Mueller  report  of  1060. 

Before  that  there  were  numerous  reports 
In  the  1930's  and  ie40's.  each  preceded  by  re- 
search and  surveys  of  considerable  extent. 
The  first  was  the  report  of  the  NaUonal 
Transportation  Committee  compoaed  of  Cal- 
vin Coolldge,  chalnnan;  Bernard  Baruch, 
Alfred  E.  Smith.  Alexander  Legge,  and  Clark 
Howell.  The  report  was  based  on  staff  studies 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  O.  Moulton, 
president  of  the  Brookings  Institution.  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Eastman,  as  Federal  Coordinator  of 
Transportation,  made  a  succession  of  reports. 
Studies  were  made  by  the  Conunlttee  of 
Three,  composed  of  Commissioners  Splawn, 
Eastman,  and  Mahaffie,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commlsalon,  In  1938.  A  ComnUt- 
tee  of  Six,  composed  of  representatives  of 
railroads,  management,  and  labor,  alao  made 
a  report  to  the  President  in  1938.  The  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  made  a 
report  on  transportation  and  national  policy 
In  1942.  The  Hoover  Commission,  whose 
formal  title  was  the  Commlsakm  on  Reorga- 
nization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Oovemment,  was  created  in  1947  and  made 
reports  In  1940  and  105S. 

Congress  Itself  has  made  numerous  investi- 
gations, including  pronUnently  those  in  con- 
nection with  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935, 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1040,  the  "nrans- 
portatlon  Act  of  1958,  as  well  as  the  Investi- 
gation of  the  Senate  Oommeroe  Committee 
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which  culminated  In  tb«  so-called  Doyle  re- 
port of  1000. 

Perbape  the  moat  exasperating  thing  about 
these  (tudlea  Is  not  their  regiilartty  alone,  but 
the  consistency  with  which  they  result  in 
generally  comparable  recommendations. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  major  recommenda- 
tions resulting  from  one  of  the  studies: 

1.  The  Nation's  entire  transportation  sys- 
tem should  be  subject  to  regulation,  but  only 
as  much  as  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  public; 

a.  Regulation  should  not  usurp  manage- 
ment's right  to  manage: 

3.  No  form  of  transport  should  be  either 
handicapped  or  favored  by  Oovemment; 

4.  Oovemment  subsidy  of  any  of  the  coats 
of  competing  transport  as  a  defense  against 
monopoly  should  cease,  Inasmuch  as  the 
threat  of  monopoly  In  the  transportation 
field  no  longer  exists. 

When  do  you  think  these  recommenda- 
tions were  made;  1006?  They  might  well 
have  been.  In  fact,  I  will  be  much  surprised 
If  there  Is  not  a  remarkable  resemblance 
between  tbeoe  and  the  promised  transporta- 
tion message  to  the  ad  session  of  the  80th 
Congress. 

Actually,  these  are  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Transportation  Committee 
created  In  1032,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred. 

Every  few  years  they  have  been  renewed  In 
substance  by  every  study  group,  and  In  the 
meantime  each  President  has  said  In  effect 
the  same  words  tised  In  the  most  recent 
state  of  the  Union  message : 

"If  the  Nation  Is  to  have  a  truly  efficient 
system  of  transportation,  we  must  revise  the 
traditional  Oovernment  programs  of  regula- 
tion and  operating  subsidies  to  place  greater 
reliance  on  the  forces  of  free  competition." 

In  discussing  the  ccmpetltive  disadvan- 
tages of  the  railroads  before  the  Smathers 
committee  In  January  1058.  I  said  that  If 
the  trend  were  allowed  to  follow  Its  course 
it  could  have  an  end  result  that  Congress 
might  wish  to  prevent — the  eventual  end  of 
the  private  ownership  of  the  railroads,  and 
then  of  other  agencies  of  transix>rtatlon.  I 
said,  too,  I  thought  everyone  agreed  that  the 
best  way  to  have  good  railroads  Is  through  the 
American  system  of  private  Investment  and 
operation  in  an  atmosphere  of  competition 
on  a  fair  and  equal  basis  and  that  the  alter- 
native has  been  proved  by  other  countries 
to  produce  inefficient  and  expensive  service 
with  substantial  burdens  upon  the  taxpay- 
Ing  public.  I  said,  also,  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  decision  on  the  really  Important 
questions.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  even 
though  no  one  really  wanted  to  see  national- 
isation of  transportation.  It  could  come 
nevertheless  by  inaction  on  the  part  of  those 
responsible  for  transportation  policy.  The 
TransporUUon  Act  of  1058  did  not  resolve 
the  really  Important  questions.  Today  na- 
Uonallaatlon  is  not  advanced  directly  as  a 
solution  to  the  problems  except  occasionally 
by  some  of  the  labor  unions  as  a  threat 
while  conducting  negotiations.  No  cce 
seems  genuinely  disturbed  by  the  possibility 
that  It  could  come  in  a  different  way  in  a 
series  of  actions  by  the  Oovernment  taking 
over  one  part  of  the  operation  or  one  ailing 
property  after  another  until  it  finds  some- 
day that  it  has  control  of  a  network  in  com- 
petition with  privately  owned  carriers,  and, 
of  course,  the  next  step  U  the  big  one. 

The  industry  has  had  problems  for  many 
years.  They  are  hurting  in  some  places. 
There  are  passenger  and  commuter  problems. 
The  clrcumaUnce  that  bring  them  about 
are  regrettable.  We  see  the  efforts  by  the 
SUtes  of  New  Tork.  ConnecUcut,  Pennsyl- 
ranla,  and  New  Jersey  parUcxUarly.  and  the 
Federal  Oovenunent,  to  salrage  commuter 
MTTloe  by  subsidy  because  It  is  nonprofit- 
able.  We  Ma  the  Long  Island  Railroad  pur- 
ebaead  by  the  SUU  of  New  Tork  on  the  basis 
Uiat  the  magnitude  of  the  Invectment  re- 


quired to  Improve  the  railroad  and  operate 
It  In  the  public  interest  is  more  than  a 
private  enterprise  could  poeslbly  undertake. 
Just  this  week  a  Republican  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Senate,  who  heads  a  committee 
to  examine  the  problems  of  commuter  rail- 
roads, stated  that  committee  would  soon 
reconunend  creation  of  an  authority  to  have 
the  power  to  take  over — lock,  stock,  and 
barrel — the  railroad  and  operate  it.  He  says 
there  is  disinterest  and  lack  of  acumen  to 
run  a  railroad  and  he  thinks  it  Is  about  time 
somebody  else  ran  it.  In  the  last  few  days 
two  transit  experts  came  up  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  free  public  transportation  would 
be  a  good  thing — certainly  that  la  more  than 
a  private  enterprise  could  undertake,  but  it 
represents  the  kind  of  thinking  we  encounter 
with  reference  to  dependency  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  There  Is  the  uncertain 
fate  of  the  New  Haven  and  the  Erie-Ijack- 
awanna  if  not  included  In  mergers.  Drastic 
decisions  may  be  needed.  What  are  the  alter- 
natives— abandon  them,  outraging  shippers 
and  hundreds  of  conunuters — or,  perish  the 
thought.  Federal  control? 

I  believe  that  under  private  Investment 
and  management  the  United  States  has  to- 
day the  beet  overall  system  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  world.  Certainly  our  country  is 
entitled  to  that  distinction. 

I  am  also  a  firm  believer  in  research  look- 
ing to  forward  planning  of  a  long-range 
nature.  We  should  have  more  of  It.  Some 
of  the  plans  for  development,  however,  g^ve 
cause  for  concern  if  they  are  expected  to  be 
executed  on  the  basis  of  realistic  economic 
justtflcatloa  with  private  Investment  en- 
titled to  a  fair  return. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  excitement  about  high 
speed  for  intercity  trains  is  teed  off  by  the 
very  fine  new  Tokyo  to  Oeaka  operation  of 
the  Japanese  National  Railways.  This  line  Is 
320  miles  long  and  la  said  to  have  carried  23 
million  riders  In  its  first  year  of  operation. 
Its  trains  attain  speeds  of  about  125  m.p.h. 
It  is  a  dream  railroad  with  no  restrictive 
grades  or  curves  and  no  highway  crossings 
at  grade,  but  according  to  my  Information  Its 
cost  exceeded  (1,250,000,000.  Someone  called 
the  new  Tokaldo  line  an  example  of  what  to 
do  with  the  know-how  If  you  have  the  yen. 
My,  my,  how  I  would  like  to  see  the  Santa  Fe 
converted  over  to  that  kind  of  a  speedway. 
I  imagine  it  could  be  done  physically  with 
existing  know-how,  even  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  my  pencil  tells  me  that  mile 
for  mile  even  at  comparable  cost  the  outlay 
on  the  Santa  Fe  would  approximate  the  De- 
fense Department  budget.  Such  an  invest- 
ment could  not  poeslbly  stand  the  test  of 
business  economics.  It  would  require  more 
than  all  of  our  gross  revenues  to  pay  the 
property  tax  on  It.  as  a  private  ownership 
would  need  to  do. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  money  we  are  contem- 
plating when  we  talk  of  the  need  for  new 
Intercity  rail  lines  to  link  some  10  large 
metropolitan  areas?  Again.  Is  it  more  than  a 
private  enterprise  could  undertake  or  are  we 
really  talking  about  Oovernment  ownership 
without  saying  so? 

There  is  one  other  part  of  the  railroad  pic- 
ture I  want  to  mention  this  evening.  The 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  that  it  help  him  mod- 
ernize and  streamline  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment by  creating  a  new  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  In  his  eco- 
nomic message  to  Congress,  he  sUted 
further: 

"I  am  recommending  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Transportation  to  manage  the 
vast  Federal  promotional  programs  in  high- 
ways, waterways,  air  travel  and  maritime  af- 
fairs and  to  take  leadership  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  transportation  policies  In  accord 
with  ctirrent  reaUUee." 

X  am  a  bit  puxsled  by  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  railroads,  although  this  may 


be  explained  by  the  fact  they  have  had  no 
"vast  Federal  promotional  programs"  to  be 
coordinated  and  managed. 

There  was  a  time  once  before  when  a  De- 
partment of  TransporUUon  was  proposed 
that  I  thought  it  might  not  be  too  bad,  but 
I  had  second  thoughts.  I  became  concerned 
with  the  likelihood  that  It  would  mean  more 
Government  regulation  and  control  In  the 
transportaUon  industry  at  a  time  when  the 
need  was  for  more  reUance  on  freedom  of 
management.  I  was  concerned  that  It  would 
Inevitably  mean  the  injection  to  a  much 
greater  degree  of  political  considerations  Into 
regulation  and  control.  Then  when  I  saw 
the  draft  of  the  bill  to  Implement  that  pro- 
posal, I  lost  any  remaining  enthusiasm  for 
the  idea  that  we  needed  to  try  something 
different.  Broad  powers  would  have  been 
conferred  by  law  on  such  a  department.  It 
could  have  exercised  authority  over  such 
things  as  the  allocation  of  traffic,  operating 
procedures,  maintenance  requirements,  and 
expenditures.  Including  employment,  under 
the  g\Use  of  Invoking  arbitrary  ideas  of  safety 
requirements  and  in  a  very  realistic  way  fur- 
ther remove  the  railroads  and  other  transpor- 
tation from  private  management  and.  con- 
ceivably, from  private  ownership  as  an  ulti- 
mate result.  I  would  prefer  to  withhold  final 
opinion  on  the  current  proposal  until  It  takes 
more  definitive  form  and  we  can  see  if  it  is 
of  a  constructive  nature  or  another  step  In 
the  events  leading  to  greater  control. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  I  am  only 
pointing  up  signs  of  the  times  and  repeat 
that  I  am  not  attempting  to  talk  In  an  ad- 
visory capacity.  I  could  remind  you  of  the 
foreman  on  a  gang  repairing  the  tip  of  the 
Washington  Monument  who  said  to  his 
men — "It  is  very  dangerous  up  here;  a  fellow 
could  fall.  My  only  advice  Is  if  you  do  fall, 
then  look  over  there  to  the  right  as  you  will 
get  a  better  view  to  take  with  you." 
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DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  SELEC- 
TION OP  WOMEN  ON  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  JURIES 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  tMrs.  Dwykr] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Con- 
gress earlier  this  year,  the  President  pro- 
posed "legislation  to  establish  unavoid- 
able requirements  for  nondiscriminatory 
jury  selection  in  Federal  and  State 
courts— and  to  give  the  Attorney  General 
the  power  necessary  to  enforce  those  re- 
quirements." 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  wholehearted- 
ly support  this  obJecUve.  The  recent 
history  of  civil  rights  legislation  and  its 
implementation  in  areas  of  racial  dis- 
crimination should  convince  us  that  jus- 
tice in  the  courts  can  be  a  very  uncertain 
thing  when  juries  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  racial  discrimination.  Justice 
must  be  blind  to  color. 

But  justice,  too,  must  be  blind  to  all 
other  irrelevant  factors.  Discrimina- 
tion of  any  kind  in  the  selection  of  a  Jury 
undermines  the  very  foundation  of  de- 
mocracy In  the  administration  of  justice, 
whether  such  discrimination  is  based  on 
race,  religion.  ecoiKMnlc  class,  political 
affiliations,  or  sex. 


Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  only 
21  of  the  50  States  are  Jury  selection  laws 
applied  equally  to  men  and  women.  And 
despite  the  mandate  ot  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  which  made  women  eligible 
to  serve  on  all  Federal  Juries,  many  Fed- 
eral district  courts  have  failed  to  give 
full  effect  to  this  purpose. 

This  situation  has  been  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  many  of  us  here  Includ- 
ing several  of  our  colleagues  among  the 
women  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. We  believe  that  this  Nation  has  for 
too  icxig  tolerated  the  wholly  arbitrary 
discrimination  againsit  women's  partici- 
pation in  the  jury  system.  We  believe  it 
Is  essential  to  have  Federal  legislation 
which  will  truly  establish  "unavoidable 
requirements  for  nondiscriminatory  jury 
selection"  for  all  State  and  Federal 
courts.  We  believe  aich  legislation  is 
fully  authorized  under  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. And  we  hope  the  President  will 
propose  and  Congress  will  enact  jury  se- 
lection legislation  wliich  will  prohibit 
discrimination  againftt  women. 

To  give  expression  to  these  views,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
I  have  been  joined  by  seven  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues-~representing  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  both  political 
parties — in  requesting  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  to  include  in  the 
Jury  selection  proposals  now  under  study 
in  the  administi-ation  specific  provisions 
which  will  preclude  discrimination  l>ased 
on  sex. 

These  distinguished  colleagues  are:  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neubebgeb],  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton],  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May],  the  gentlewo- 
man from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hanskn), 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Reid],  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii [Mrs.  Mink]. 

For  the  Informatiott  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  texts  of  our  letters  to  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  text  of  a  memorandum  on  the  status 
of  the  problem  which  was  prepared  at 
my  request  by  Mr.  Phineas  Indrltz,  coun- 
sel to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

The  documents  follow : 
Congress  or  thx  UNrrtB   Statks, 

House  or  RBi>]iESE»rTATiVEs, 

i  Washington,  D.C. 
Thx  PassiDxirr, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ma.  F>KEsn>ENT:  tib  your  state  of  the 
Union  message  of  January  12.  1066,  you  ad- 
vised the  Congress  and  the  Nation  that  you 
wiu  "propose  legislation  to  establish  un- 
avoidable requirements  l!or  nondiscriminatory 
Jury  selection  in  Federal  and  State  courts." 

Discrimination  In  the  selection  of  a  jury 
imdermines  the  very  foundation  of  democ- 
racy in  the  administration  of  Justice,  whether 
such  discrimination  Is  based  on  race,  eco- 
nomic class,  political  aOlliatlon,  or  aex. 

We,  as  Members  of  Cbngress,  believe  that 
this  Nation  has  for  too  long  tolerated  the 
wholly  arbitrary  discrimination  against 
women's  participation  in  the  Jury  system. 

Althotigh  women  are  now  eligible  to  serve 
on  all  Federal  juries  by  virtue  of  the  Civil 
RighU  Act  of  1067,  the  procedures  still  being 
used  in  many  of  the  P*«eral  district  courU 
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hare  failed  to  give  full  effect  to  the  statutory 
purpose. 

The  situation  is  much  worse  in  State 
courts.  Only  21  States  apply  the  law  equally 
to  men  and  women.  The  others  contain 
varying  degrees  of  discrimination  which  ef- 
fectively discourage  or  totally  exclude  women 
from  serving  on  both  grand  and  petit  Juries. 

We  were  heartened  by  the  recent  decision 
of  a  three- judge  Federal  district  court 
{White  V.  Cook,  opinion  of  Feb.  7.  1066), 
declaring  that  Alabama's  law  excluding 
women  from  serving  on  juries  Is  unconsti- 
tutional. But  that  decision  does  not  neces- 
sarily apply  to  all  the  varying  provisions  of 
the  many  other  State  laws  which  discrimi- 
nate against  women's  participation  on  juries. 
We  believe  it  is  essential  to  have  Federal 
legislation  which  will  "establish  unavoidable 
requirements  for  nondiscriminatory  Jury 
selection"  for  all  State  and  Federal  Juries, 
and  that  such  legislation  is  fully  authorized 
under  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment. 

We  therefore  urge  that  when  you  present 
the  administration's  bill  on  nondiscrimina- 
tory Jury  selection.  It  will  preclude.  In  both 
State  and  Federal  courts,  any  discrimination 
In  jury  service  on  the  basis  of  sex,  as  well  as 
other  Irrelevant  factors  such  as  race,  color, 
political  or  religious  affiliation,  or  economic 
or  social  status.  Such  legislation  will  be  in 
accord  with  the  principles  embodied  In  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  and  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  guaranteeing  equal 
treatment  for  women  in  employment.  They 
deserve  equal  treatment  in  the  exercise  of 
their  civic  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
selection  of  Jurors  for  the  administration  of 
Justice  in  civil  and  criminal  controversies. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representattvcs. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  We,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  believe  that  the  legis- 
lation which  the  President  promised  to 
present  to  Congress  "to  establish  unavoid- 
able requirements  for  nondiscriminatory 
jury  selection  in  Federal  and  State  courts" 
should  include  provisions  dealing  with  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex,  as  well  as  other 
Irrelevant  factors  such  as  race,  color,  political 
or  religious  affiliation,  or  economic  or  social 
status. 

We  believe  there  Is  no  rational  or  legal 
justification  for  the  continued  toleration  of 
discrimination  against  women  in  Jury 
participation  anywhere  In  our  country. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  joint  letter  we 
liave  sent  to  the  President  expressing  these 
views. 

We  hope,  and  respectfully  urge,  that  the 
bUl  which  your  Department  Is  preparing  to 
submit  to  the  President  for  his  presentation 
to  Congress  wlU  Include  provisions  to  pro- 
hibit and  eliminate  discrimination  based  on 
sex  In  the  selection  of  Juries  in  both  Federal 
and  State  courts. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FKBB17ART  14. 1066. 
To:  Hon.  Florence  P.  Dwter. 
From:  Phlneas  Indrltz,  Counsel.  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Subject:   Discrimination  against   women   In 
•electing    Jurors    In    Federal    and    State 
courts. 
Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  have  prepared 
the  following  brief  summary  of  the  present 
status  of  discrimination  against  women  In 
Jury  service  in  Federal  and  State  ooiirts. 

I.    JUBOaS  IN  rSDERAL  COURTS 

By  virtue  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
(28  U.S.C.  1861).  women  are  now  eligible  to 
serve  on  all  Federal  jxirles.  State  eligibility 
rules  are   no  longer  controlling  for  either 


grand  or  peUt  jurors  in  Federal  oourts.  The 
validity  of  this  statute  was  ui^eld  In  United 
Statet  v.  WiUon,  158  F.  Supp.  442  (D.C.  Ala  . 
1068),  ard.  256  F.  2d.  686,  cwt.  den!.  356 
U.S.  866.  Compare  Ballard  v.  VtUted  State*, 
329  U.S.  187  1 1046). 

However,  the  Committee  on  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Rights  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women  reported,  in  Octo- 
ber 1963,  that  the  new  sUtutory  eliiglbllity  of 
women  has  not  been  given  full  effect  In  many 
of  the  Federal  district  courts.  The  report 
stated  that  the  percentages  of  women  serv- 
ing on  Juries  were  very  low,  and  that  the  jury- 
listing  procedures  are  not  calculated  to  se- 
cure their  full  participation  on  the  district 
court  Juries.  The  Committee  tho-efore  rec- 
onmiended  enactment  of  legislation  to  ex- 
pressly prohibit  discriminatory  exclusion  of 
women  frcon  Federal  Juries  and  to  help 
achieve  equal  Jury  service  through  the  Im- 
provement of  Jury  listing  and  panel  selection 
procedures. 

The  Conunlttee  spedflcally  endorsed  sec- 
tion 1864(b),  paragraph  2,  of  H.R.  3284,  88th 
Congress,  which  provided:  "The  procedures 
employed  by  the  Jury  commission  in  select- 
ing the  names  of  qualified  persons  to  be 
placed  In  the  jiiry  box  shall  not  systemati- 
cally or  deliberately  exclude  any  group  from 
the  Jtiry  panel  on  account  of  race,  sex,  po- 
litical or  reUg^ous  affiliation,  or  economic  or 
social  status"  (report,  pp.  11-12) . 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that 
the  Judicial  Conference  aad  other  Federal 
agencies  should  give  attention  to  practices 
concerning  listing  and  calling  of  women 
jurors,  and  should  press  for  equal  Jury 
service. 

On  February  10.  1066.  Senator  Douglas, 
on  behalf  of  hlmseU  and  10  other  Senators 
of  both  F>olitical  parties.  Introduced  S.  2023 
enUUed  "The  Civil  Rights  Protection  Act  of 
1066  (Congressional  Rbcord,  pp.  2976-2983). 
Sections  101-104  of  the  E>ouglas-Case-Hart- 
Javlts,  etc.,  bUl  contains  provisions  designed 
to  secure.  In  the  selection  of  Federal  court 
Jurors,  "a  representative  cross-section  of  the 
population  of  the  Judicial  district  without 
exclusion  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
poUtical  or  religious  affiliation,  or  economic 
w  social  status." 

n.  JuaoRs  IN  btatx  coum 

A.  Three  States  specifically  permit  only 
males  to  serve  on  Juries.  These  are:  Ala- 
bama. Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 

B.  Twenty-six  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  provide  different  treatment  for 
men  and  women  with  respect  to  Jury  service. 
as  follows: 

1.  niree  States  permit  women  to  serve  on 
Juries  only  If  they  first  register  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court. 

Theee  are:  Florida  (In  addittoD,  Florida 
specifically  provides  that  a  Jury  in  a  con- 
demnation case  shall  be  composed  only  of 
men),  Louisiana,  New  Hampeblre. 

2.  Sixteen  Jxirisdictlons  permit  women  to 
claim  exemption  from  jury  service  solely  be- 
cause they  are  women.  These  are:  Alaska, 
Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia, 
Kansas,  Maryland  (Maryland  Jury  law  varies 
from  county  to  county — of  the  23  counties, 
4  permit  women  to  claim  exemption  on  the 
basis  of  sex  alone,  and  19  oounties  apply  the 
law  equally  to  men  and  women) ,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nevada.  New  York.  North  Dakota. 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin. 

3.  Eight  States  specifically  exempt  women 
(but  not  men)  on  the  baals  of  their  respon- 
sibilities in  connectlan  with  chUd  care  or 
other  family  matters.  These  are:  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma,  Texas,  Utah,  Wyoming. 

4.  TVo  States  Include  women  on  the  Jury 
only  when  courtlKnise  facilities  permit. 
There  are:  Rhode  Island,  Mebraaka. 

5.  Two  States  specifically  provide  that 
women  are  not  required  to  serve  In  trials 
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InvDlTtng  oertaln  crlmM.    TbM«  ar«:  Mm- 
■KChuMtta,  Nebraska. 

(C)  Twenty -one  StatM  apply  the  law 
•quaUy  to  men  and  woman.  Thea«  are: 
Arlaona,  OalUornla,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Mlclil^n,  Montana,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Vermont,  West  Virginia. 

The  1963  report  of  the  Committee  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  stated  (pp. 
12-14) : 

"The  Committee  believes  there  Is  urgent 
need  for  State  legislative  reform  with  re- 
spect to  Jury  service  eligibility,  exemption, 
and  excuse  In  order  to  achieve  equal  Jury 
service  In  the  States.  The  removal  of  sex 
distinctions  In  State  laws  respecting  Jury 
service  would  not  mean  that  women  having 
the  care  of  smiUl  children  would  be  forced 
out  of  the  home;  It  would  mean  only  that 
eligibility  for  an  exemption  and  excuse  from 
Jury  service  would  be  the  same  for  either 
sex." 

The  Douglas-Case- Hart- Javlts,  etc..  bill  (S. 
2933)  contains  provisions  (sec.  106-112)  to 
prohibit  jury  discrimination  In  State  courts 
but  only  with  respect  to  discrimination  based 
on  "race  or  color,"  not  with  discrimination 
based  on  sex.  This  bill,  I  understand,  was 
prepared  by  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights  which  announced  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill  are  supported  by  the  follow- 
ing organisations  participating  In  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  (Congbkssionai.  Rbcoxd, 
p.  2977,  of  Feb.  10,  1966)  :  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee. American  Jewish  Congress,  American 
Veterans  Committee.  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of 
B'nal  B'rtth,  Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 
Episcopal  Society  for  Cultural  and  Racial 
Unity.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  National  Council  ctf 
Catholic  Women,  National  Urban  League, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Division  of 
Christian  Citizenship,  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  Unitarian  Unlversal- 
1st  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice,  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

The  effect  of  discrimination  against  wom- 
en In  Jury  selection  is  dramatically  Illustrated 
by  the  situation  of  Lowndes  County,  Ala., 
where  State  court  Juries  recently  acquitted 
the  slayers  of  Mrs.  Viola  LIuezo  and  Jona- 
than Daniels,  both  white  civil  righto  work- 
ers. The  population  of  Lowndea  County, 
aged  21  to  64  years,  inclusive.  Is  as  follows: 

Men '  PcTCtnt 

White 788     13.2 

Negro 1.798    32.1 

Subtotal 2,586 

Women : 

White 789     14.  1 

Negro 2,  278    40.  8 

Subtotal - 8.  007 

Total 5.603  100.0 

Thua.  of  5.003  persons  In  that  age  group. 
4,865  (86.8  percent)  are  excluded  from  Jury 
service,  and  only  738  white  males  in  that  age 
group  are  availnbl;  for  Jury  service. 

In  view  oX  this  situation,  a  number  of  per- 
sons— Including  Negroes,  white  women  and 
othws — Bled  suit  in  Augiist  1B65  in  the  US. 
District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Ala- 
bama, Northern  Division  {White,  et  al.  v. 
Crook,  et  al..  clvU  acUon  22e8-N)  against 
various  Alabama  officials  responsible  for  Jury 
■election  In  Lowndes  County.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  Intervened  In  support  of 
the  plaintiffs.  On  February  7,  1966.  the 
oourt  ruled  that  Alabama's  law  excluding 


women  from  Jury  service  is  unconstitutional 
on  the  ground  that  It  violates  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

This  decision  does  not  necessarily  settle 
the  issue.  There  will  fvobably  be  further 
litigation,  both  in  Alabama  and  in  other 
States,  for  at  least  two  reasons. 

First,  there  have  been  past  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  by  State  courts  which 
have  either  ruled,  or  assumed,  that  It  Is  con- 
stitutionally permissible  for  a  State  to  pro- 
vide different  treatment  for  women  and  for 
men  (Including  the  total  exclusion  of 
women)  in  relation  to  Jury  service:  Hoy  v. 
Florida,  368  VS.  67,  60  (1961):  Strauder  v. 
West  Virginia,  100  U.8.  303,  310  ( IMO) ;  Fay  v. 
New  York,  332  VS.  261,  289-290  (1947) ;  State 
v.  Kmery,  224  N.  Car.  681.  31  S.E.  2d.  868,  167 
A.L.R.  441,  annotation  at  461  (1944) ;  Bailey  v. 
State,  214  Ark.  472,  217  S.W.  2d.  424,  9  AXJl. 
2d.  643  (1949);  Black  v.  State,  216  Ark.  697, 
222  S.W.  2d.  816  (1949);  Commonwealth  v. 
Welosky,  276  Mass.  398.  177  N.E.  656  (1931); 
cert.  den.  284  U.S.  684  (1932);  compare  Bal- 
lard V.  United  Statet,  329  VS.  187  (1946). 

Second,  the  district  court  decision  in  White 
▼.  Crook  relates  only  to  Alabama  law.  In 
view  of  the  variety  of  the  State  laws  relating 
to  Jury  service  by  women.  It  is  probable  that 
extensive  litigation  will  be  required  before 
women  are  treated  equally  with  men  in  con- 
nection with  Jury  service  in  all  States. 

Accordingly,  the  Judicial  case-by-case 
method  will  take  a  long  time  to  end  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  the  selection 
of  State  court  Jurors.  The  question  there- 
fore occurs:  Why  was  the  Douglas-Case- 
Hart-Javlto.  etc.,  bill  (S.  2923)  drafted  to 
end  sex  discrimination  In  selecting  Federal 
court  Jurors,  but  not  In  selecting  State  court 
Jurors?  The  answer  probably  Is  that  since 
the  bill  was  drafted  before  Issuance  of  the 
opinion  in  White  v.  Crook  (which  was  an- 
nounced on  February  7,  1966) .  those  who 
drafted  the  bill  may  have  doubted  whether. 
In  view  of  the  above  cited  decisions.  Con- 
gress could  constitutionally  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  sex  discrimination  in  the  selection 
of  State  court  jurors. 

I  think  Congress  has  such  authority.  The 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment is  not  restricted  solely  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Negroes.  It  prohibiU  any  State  from 
making  a  distinction  between  classes  of  per- 
sons unless  the  classification  is  based  upon 
a  reasonable  and  rational  ground  which 
bears  a  just  and  proper  relation  to  the  at- 
tempted classification  and  Is  not  a  mere 
arbitrary  selection.  Oulf,  Colorado  A  S.  F. 
Ry.  V.  Ellis.  165  U.S.  160,  166  (1896);  Her- 
TMndez  V.  Texoa,  347  U.S.  475,  478  (1964). 

Insofar  as  Ito  rationality  with  respect  to 
Jury  service  Is  concerned,  there  Is  no  differ- 
ence between  a  legal  distinction  predicated 
solely  on  race  (which  the  courts  have  uni- 
formly held  Is  unconstitutional)  and  one 
resting  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex.  In  neither 
case  does  the  distinction  bear  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  either  civic  responsibility,  the 
quality  of  juror  selection,  or  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  Jury  system. 

Hence,  women  have  a  constitutional  right, 
under  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment,  to  be  free  from  State-Im- 
posed discrimination  based  solely  on  their 
sex.  In  the  selection  of  those  who  serve  on 
either  grand  or  petit  juries.  This  is  the  rule 
adopted  by  the  district  court  In  White  v. 
Crook.  Section  6  of  the  14th  amendment 
authorises  the  Congress  "to  enforce,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,"  the  guarantees  of  the 
equal  protection  clause,  and  thus  to  enact 
lerglslatlon  prescribing  methods  and  proce- 
dures to  eliminate  discrimination  In  State 
cotu^  Juries  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

In  Ballard  v.  United  States,  329  U.S.  187 
(1046),  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
criminal  conviction  In  a  Federal  court  case 
where  women  had  been  purposely  excluded 
from  the  jury,  violated  the  Federal  statute 
regarding  the  qualification  of  jurors.     Jus- 


tice Douglas,  speaking  for  four  Justices,  ex- 
pressed the  following  views  which  are 
equally  pertinent  to  the  constitutional  is- 
sue stated  above: 

"The  American  tradition  of  trial  by  Jury, 
considered  in  connection  with  either  crim- 
inal or  civil  proceedings,  necessarily  con- 
templates an  impartial  jury  drawn  from  a 
croes-sectlon  of  the  community  *  *  *.  llxla 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  every  j\iry 
must  contain  representatives  of  all  the 
economic,  social,  religious,  racial,  political, 
and  geographic  groups  of  the  community; 
frequently  such  complete  representation 
would  be  impossible.  But  It  does  mean  that 
prospective  jurors  shall  be  selected  by  court 
officials  without  systematic  and  intentional 
exclusion  of  any  of  these  groups.  Recogni- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  those 
eligible  for  Jury  service  are  to  be  found  in 
every  stratum  of  society.  Jury  competence 
is  an  Individual  rather  than  a  group  or  claES 
matter.  That  fact  lies  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  jury  system.  To  disregard  It  is  to  open 
the  door  to  class  distinctions  and  discrimina- 
tions which  are  abhorrent  to  the  democratic 
Ideals  of  trial  by  jury. 

"We  conclude  that  the  purposeful  and 
systematic  exclusion  of  women  from  the 
panel  in  this  case  was  a  departure  from  the 
scheme  of  jury  selection  which  Congress 
adopted. 

"It  is  said,  however,  that  an  all  male  panel 
drawn  from  the  various  groups  within  a 
community  will  be  as  truly  representative 
as  If  women  were  Included.  The  thought  Is 
that  the  factors  which  tend  to  Influence  the 
action  of  women  are  the  same  as  those  which 
Influence  the  action  of  men — personality, 
background,  economic  status — and  not  sex. 
Yet  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  women 
when  sitting  as  jurors  neither  act  nor  tend 
to  act  as  a  class. 

"Men  likewise  do  not  act  as  a  class.  But,  If 
the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot,  who  would 
claim  that  a  jury  was  truly  representative  of 
the  community  If  all  men  were  Intentionally 
and  systematically  excluded  from  the  panel? 
The  truth  is  that  the  two  sexes  are  not  fungi- 
ble; a  community  made  up  exclusively  of  one 
Is  different  from  a  community  composed  of 
both;  the  subtle  interplay  of  Influence  one  on 
the  other  Is  among  the  Imponderables.  To 
Insulate  the  courtroom  from  either  may  not 
in  a  given  case  make  an  lota  of  difference. 
Tet  a  flavor,  a  distinct  q\iallty  is  lost  If  either 
sex  is  excluded.  The  exclusion  of  one  may 
Indeed  make  the  Jury  less  representative  of 
the  conununlty  than  would  be  true  U  an  eco- 
nomic or  racial  group  were  excluded.  (329 
U.S.  at  192-194.) 

"(The I  exclusion  of  women  from  jury 
panels  may  at  times  be  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  defendants.  But  reversible  error  does  not 
depend  on  a  showing  of  prejudice  in  an  indi- 
vidual case.  The  evil  lies  In  the  admitted 
exclusion  of  an  eligible  class  or  group  in  the 
community  In  disregard  of  the  prescribed 
standards  of  jury  selection.  The  systematic 
and  Intentional  exclusion  of  women,  like  the 
exclusion  of  a  racial  group,  Smith  v.  Texas. 
311  VS.  128.  or  an  economic  or  social  class, 
Thiel  V.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  avpra,  deprives 
the  jury  system  of  the  broad  base  It  was  de- 
signed by  Congress  to  have  in  our  democratic 
society.  It  la  a  departure  from  the  statutory 
scheme.  •  •  •  Such  action  Is  operative  to 
destroy  the  basic  democracy  and  classlessness 
of  jury  personnel."  (329  U.S.  at  p.  196.) 

Pkinkas  iNDirrz. 
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CITIZENS  OPPOSE  SCHOOL  MILK, 

LUNCH  CUTBACKS 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsxn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAiCER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wis- 
dom of  passing  legislation  such  as  I  have 
introduced  (H.R.  12846)  to  make  the 
special  school  milk  program  i>ermanent 
legislation  and  to  provide  adequate  funds 
to  carry  it  out  is  underscored  by  a  verita- 
ble flood  of  mail  I  have  been  receiving. 
This  mail  Is  coming  from  school  admin- 
istrators and  many  other  individual  citi- 
zens alarmed  by  the  drastic  proposed  and 
actual  cutbacks  in  the  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs.  These  cuts 
ainount  to  some  80  percent  for  the  spe- 
cial milk  program,  and  10  percent  for  the 
school  lunch  program. 

To  give  you  a  better  Idea  of  the  think- 
ing back  home  relative  to  these  accepted 
programs,  I  include  a  portion  of  the  cor- 
respondence I  have  recently  received: 
Independent  School  DtarRiCT  No.  224, 

WelU,  Minn.,  February  23. 1966. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Ms.  Nelsen:  iOur  newsletter  from 
the  school  lunch  sectldn  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  irtdlcates  a  change  In 
the  school  milk  program.  We  are  directed 
to  reduce  our  claim  by  10  percent  for  Feb- 
ruary on  the  special  milk  program. 

I  xmderst&nd  the  propoeed  budget  re- 
quest for  the  next  yeaf-  has  been  reduced 
from  $103  to  $21  million.  I  wish  to 
Invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  people,  Including 
me,  would  oppose  this  planned  reduction. 

With  the  rather  maMive  spending  pro- 
grams of  the  so-called  Great  Society  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  beliefwe  that  a  reduction 
should  be  made  in  funds  for  milk  for  school- 
children. This  appears  io  be  in  conflict  with 
the  philosophy  of  otjher  administration 
programs.  | 

I  urge  you  to  reject  the  administration's 
proposed  reduction  anjd  restore  sufficient 
money  to  continue  the  special  milk  program 
for  schoolchildren. 

Sincerely,  I 

OoRo4>k  A.  Hansen, 

Superintendent. 

TTLER  PUBLKJ  BCHOOLS, 
InOEPKNDENT  SCHOOL  Dl^iTRICT  No.  409, 

Tyler,  Minn..  February  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen. 
House  of  Representatives . 
Washington,  D.C.  T 

Dear  Sir:  Last  week  pn  the  Mankato  TV 
station  I  saw  a  short  fllia  clip  in  which  you 
spoke  of  your  efforts  to  retain  the  special 
mUk  programs  in  our  adhools.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  a  vast  maJH'lty  of  the  people 
here  in  Minnesota  would  prefer  to  maintain 
the  special  milk  and  school  lunch  programs 
at  the  present  levels  and  forget  some  of  the 
new  projects  the  administration  is  dreaming 
up. 

In  case  you  are  not  getting  a  lot  of  mall 
supporting  your  stand  it  Is  because  the  peo- 
ple do  not  know  what  It  happening. 

Senator  Mundt,  of  Sou)tb  Dakota,  expressed 
a  similar  view  in  an  li^terview  on  a  Sioux 
Falls  station  over  the  wiaekend. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  to  take  away  some- 
thing we  want  and  replace  It  with  something 
we  haven't  asked  for.  I  nm  sure  schoolmen 
la  Minnesota  are  100  p^Pcent  in  agreement 
with  your  views  and  urge  you  to  put  up  a 
real  battle. 

Tours  truly, 

OOROON  Grrrr, 
'    Superintendent. 


Fairmont,  Minn., 

February  18, 1966. 
Representative  Ancher  Nelsen, 
State  Office  Building. 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  certainly  want  to  commend  you 
for  the  stand  you  are  taking  on  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  school  milk  and  lunch  programs. 
When  the  Congress  has  already  appropriated 
funds  for  this  year's  program.  It  hardly  makes 
sense  to  suggest  cutting  the  current  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  that  Lady  Bird's  beauti- 
flcation  program  and  the  funds  for  it  can 
wait — let  the  billboards  stand — I  like  to  read 
them — but  let's  continue  this  school  lunch 
program. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  admire  your  direct 
letter  to  the  President  with  reference  to  the 
funds  to  be  dispersed  by  the  United  Nations 
to  assist  In  the  education  program  of  Cuba. 
Ironic,  Isn't  It,  that  we  support  a  university 
by  40  percent  when  only  Communists  are  al- 
lowed to  attend.  Like  furnishing  the  money 
to  buy  the  knives  that  are  to  be  stuck  in  our 
backs. 

We  Republicans  in  Minnesota,  especially 
Martin  County  and  Fairmont,  plan  to  work 
harder  than  ever  in  coming  campaigns. 
Thanks  for  all  that  you  are  doing  few  us  and 
all  worthwhile  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Florence  Quackenbush. 

Wetteroren  Dairt, 
St.  Peter,  Minn.,  February  2, 1966. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelsen:  I  was  happy  to  read  in 
paper  where  you  opposed  cutUng  the  milk 
program  to  Just  needy.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  stand.  The  milk  that 
the  children  get  in  the  morning  Is  the  only 
breakfast  most  of  the  children  get — rich 
or  poor — as  they  don't  take  time  to  eat  as 
we  did  when  we  were  on  the  farm  going  to 
school. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  know  how  they  are 
going  to  select  the  needy  for  the  milk  pro- 
gram. I  presume  hire  some  high-priced  of- 
ficials to  try  to  screen  the  needy. 

What  can  we  as  dairymen  do  to  keep  this 
worthy  program  going    on  a  full  scale? 
Sincerely. 

Bob. 

Minneapolis  Pxtblic  Schools, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  24. 1966. 
Hon.  Anchek  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatit>es, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen:  The  Board  of 
Education  of  Special  School  District  No.  1, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  at  a  meeting  held 
February  21,  1966,  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  a  resolution  opposing  the  reduction  of 
Federal  funds  supporting  the  school  milk 
program.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  Is  here- 
with attached. 

Because  of  your  Interest  In  the  school  milk 
prog^ram,  we  are  sure  you  will  use  your  good 
office  to  support  the  continuation  of  this 
program  to  build  stronger  boys  and  girls  for 
the  future. 

Respectfully, 

Stuart  W.  Rider,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

REsoLtJTioN  Opposing  the  Reduction  or 
Federal  Funds  Supporting  the  School 
Milk  Program 

Whereas  the  nutritive  value  of  milk  as  a 
basic  food  product  is  eesenUal  for  the  full 
physical  development  of  all  school  age  youth; 
and 

Whereas  the  school  program  Is  the  major 
source  of  milk  for  many  school  age  children 
and  the  only  source  of  supply  In  many  cases; 
and 

Whereas  milk  is  recognized  as  a  dally  neces- 
sity for  good  health  In  order  to  build  sound 
bodies;  and 


Whereas  there  is  a  proposal  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  reduce  its  funds  in  sup- 
porting the  school  milk  program:  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  School  Board  Directors 
of  Special  School  District  No.  1  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  Inform  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Senators  McCarthy  and  Mon- 
DALE  and  the  congressional  representatives  of 
Minnesota  that  we  oppose  the  proposed  cut  In 
the  school  milk  program  and  urge  that  the 
program  be  maintained  without  any  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  support.  » 

Le  Sueur  Public  Schools, 
Le  Sueur.  Minn..  February  24. 1966. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Nelsen:  May  I  so- 
licit your  efforto  on  behalf  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  have 
the  30-percent  cutback  In  the  Federal  milk 
program  relnsteted.  I  understand  this  cut- 
back has  been  ordered  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  but  perhaps  your  office  can  Inter- 
vene in  this  matter  In  order  to  continue  of- 
fering Inexpensive  milk  to  the  children  in 
our  school  district. 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  milk  program  Is  beneficial  to  all 
children,  but  particularly  beneficial  to  those 
children  who  do  not  receive  proper  attention 
to  their  diet  at  home. 

Our  school -lunch  program  is  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  financially  disadvantaged  than 
any  other  program  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
why  this  program  Is  being  discontinued  In 
the  face  of  that  fact  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  have  a  surplus  of  milk  In  the 
country. 

Our  schoolboard  members  heartily  endorse 
our  school-milk  program  and  are  also  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  these  funds.  May  we  solicit  your 
support  in  reestablishing  the  full  milk  pro- 
gram for  schools? 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  O.Anderson, 
Superintendent. 

Watertown  Public  Schools, 
Watertown,  Minn.,  February  24.  1966. 
Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinifton.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  been  Informed  of  a  pro- 
posal to  cut  the  special  milk  appropriation 
from  $103  million  to  $21  million  and  that 
the  school  lunch  program  appropriation  will 
be  reduced  $9  million. 

We  hope  very  much  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  milk  and  the  school  lunch  will  not 
be  reduced  from  the  amount  appropriated 
this  year.  This  lunch  program  with  its  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  has  been  one  of  the  finest 
and  worthwhile  services  we  can  offer  the 
schoolchildren  and  we  would  like  to  see  it 
be  continued  at  the  present  rate. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Carl  N.  Btk. 
Superintendent. 

Jetfers  Public   Schools, 
Jeffers,  Minn..  February  25. 1966. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatittes, 
Washington,  D.C. 

6ir:  The  President's  proposed  budget  for 
next  year  has  the  special  milk  appropriation 
cut  from  $102  million  to  $21  million.  If  this 
la  passed  we  will  not  be  receiving  reimburse- 
ment for  our  extra  milk  served  as  a  morning 
and  afternoon  break  to  our  pupils. 

About  one-fourth  of  our  pupils  are  poverty 
children  under  the  Federal  aid  program. 
What  better  way  to  help  the  nutrition  of 
these  youngsters  than  to  see  they  have  the 
milk  break. 
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P«rao(uUl7. 1  would  prefer  to  keep  the  milk 
reimbunement  In  aiid  cut  back  on  the  Fed- 
eml  atd.  Publle  L»w  8B-10.  U  neeeeauy.    0km 
we  keep  our  milk  appropriation  up? 
Slncareljr, 

AUING  H.  KOLXX. 

Superintendent. 

MAOKUA    iNOCnNDSNT 

School  DisTmicT, 
UmdelU,  Minn..  February  23,  1988. 
RepreaentatlTe  Anchse  Nklsxn, 
House  of  Representttive*, 
Waahinifton.  D.C. 

DaAB  lUraaaaiTTA'nvK  Nklskm  :  In  my  opin- 
ion it  would  be  an  error  to  decreaae  support 
for  lunch  program*  by  decreaalng  relmburee- 
ment  for  a  portion  of  the  milk  program. 

It  Is  not  the  easiest  thing  for  every  small 
school  to  determine  who  should  aixd  who 
should  not  pay  for  his  meals.  At  the  present 
time  all  benefit.  For  us  to  start  determining 
who  should  have  a  free  meal  and  who  should 
not  Is  taking  us  Into  areas  that  we  are  not 
equipped  to  handle.  Welfare  boards  should 
hare  this  responsibility.  Raising  our  lunch 
prices  for  thoee  who  can  afford  to  pay  will 
hurt  our  program.  In  the  long  run,  It  will 
hurt  more  than  what  Is  being  suggested  will 
help. 

Some  of  ua  are  not  going  to  find  enough 
projects  to  spend  the  money  that  we  are  eli- 
gible for  under  title  I.  Reduce  title  I  and 
give  It  to  us  where  It  will  do  the  moat  good. 
Let  us  keep  It  In  the  lunch  program. 

If  you  are  determined  to  provide  for  free 
lunches  In  school,  why  not  divert  some  title  I 
money  to  the  welfare  boards  and  tell  them  to 
pay  the  schools  for  lunches  for  whatever  chil- 
dren in  their  opinion  need  to  be  served  free 
meals. 

The  only  other  alternative  Is  for  you  to 
make  It  legal  that  parents  must  open  their 
books  to  ua.  That  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
determine  who  really  deserves  to  have  free 
meals. 

The  rery  obvious  hardship  casea  do  re- 
ceive free  meals  now. 
Tours  truly, 

D.  O.  Prma. 
Superintendent. 

Txnvkxr  34,  lOM. 
Congressman  Anchb  Vtunat, 
LongiDorth  Houae  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dka*  Sia:  After  reading  about  the  pro- 
posed slaahas  and  cutbacks  In  the  school 
mUk  and  lunch  program  I  am  shocked  and 
dlagiuted  to  think  a  country  who  spends 
thousands  of  dollars  on  war  on  poverty,  food 
for  peace,  etc..  wants  to  save  money  by  cut- 
ting the  school  lunch  program  by  118  mil- 
lion. It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  school 
lunch  program  does  much  to  fight  the  war 
on  poverty  by  giving  many  poor  children 
a  good,  nourishing  meal  at  school  at  a  much 
cheaper  cost  than  many  of  the  other  ways 
our  war  on  poverty  Is  being  fought.  I  be- 
lieve President  Johnson  Is  doing  the  best 
be  can  In  leading  our  country  during  these 
months  of  fighting  In  Vietnam  but  I  dis- 
agree very  strongly  with  his  proposed  meth- 
od of  cutting  down  on  spending  by  doing  it 
In  a  way  which  is  going  to  hurt  our  school 
milk  and  lunch  programs.  Think  of  the 
many,  many  pec^le  on  the  payroll  helping 
to  Oght  this  war  on  poverty  which  is  ac- 
complishing little:  but  yet  President  John- 
eon  ssMns  to  think  It  u  better  to  spend 
oionay  on  that  and  let  our  schoolchildren 
•ufTer  for  It. 

I  am  requeatlng  that  these  cutbacks  do 
not  take  place.  WIU  you  please  take  my 
views  Into  consideration  T 

Thank  you. 
SloMrair, 

Mrs.  Rat  Hokkncm.  Jr. 

AoaiAN,  Mxmr. 


MnnnatoTA  FAaicns  tTmON, 
St.  Paul.  Minn..  February  21, 1966. 
Hon.  ANCBxa  Nklssn, 
Houae  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Obab  CoNoaasaiCAM  Nxlsxn:  In  a  series  of 
meetings  which  we  are  currently  holding 
around  the  State  In  regard  to  USOA  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  other 
matters,  we  are  finding  widespread  concern 
about  the  projected  reductions  In  the  budget 
allocations  for  the  special  school  milk  and 
■Qbool  lunch  programs. 

We  are  certain  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
series  of  meetings,  we  will  eventually  have 
thousands  of  signatures  on  petitions  to  re- 
store and  Increase  the  funds  for  both  pro- 
grams in  line  with  growth  In  participation. 

The  Federal  aid  reductions  would  be  dam- 
aging In  themselves,  but  the  suggestion  to 
focus  the  programs  mainly  toward  aiding 
need  children  and  needy  schools,  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs. 

It  would  not  be  desirable.  In  our  opinion, 
to  require  a  child  to  come  from  a  needy 
family  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  federaUy 
aided  container  of  milk,  or  a  school  lunch. 
Such  a  distinction  would  not  only  be  bad 
morally,  but  would  create  dlfflcult  problems 
for  the  school  administration. 

We  will  appreciate  yoiir  advising  us  when 
the  matter  of  school  lunch  and  school  milk 
funds  might  come  up  before  the  Agrtcultxuul 
Suboonunlttee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee so  that  the  feeling  of  Minnesota  farm 
people  might  be  registered. 

We   are   attaching   a   background   memo, 
which  indicates  the  growth  in  participation 
in  these  programs  in  Minnesota. 
Respectfully, 

Edwin  Chbistiansom, 

President. 

VS.  Buoocr  RzoucnoN  roa  School  LimcH 
AND  School  Milk  Phocsams 

BACKOaOUNO 

The  Federal  Oovemment  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1M7  (beginning  July  1,  1966)  recom- 
mends reductions  in  appropriations  for  both 
school  lunch  and  school  milk  programs. 
The  budget  message  says:  "The  school  lunch 
and  school  milk  programs  will  focus  more  on 
needy  children,  helping  to  provide  them 
with    adequate    and    well-balanced    meals." 

The  budget  message  proposes  that  the 
school  milk  program  be  reduced  from  the 
existing  authcxlzation  of  9103  million  for 
106«  to  »37  million  for  1M7,  a  cut  of  tM 
million.  It  is  declared  that  the  "program 
will  be  directed  to  needy  chUdren,  plus  chil- 
dren in  needy  schools  where  there  la  no 
lunch  program." 

The  budget  proposes  tlM  million  for  the 
school  lunch  program  for  1067,  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  614.3  milUoo  for  school  lunch  com- 
modity purchases  and  a  reduction  of  69.2 
million  in  cash  payments  to  States. 

minnaoTA  PAmcxPATioN 

About  410,000  school  lunches  are  served 
dally  in  Minnesota  schools  and  about  740,000 
half  pints  of  milk  consumed.  In  1966, 
schoolchildren  consumed  69.3  million  half 
pinu  of  milk  under  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram and  64.1  million  half  pints  of  milk 
served  with  the  noon  school  lunches. 

School  lunch  participation  Increased  by 
61  percent  in  1966  and  school  milk  partici- 
pation increased  by  11.95  percent. 

The  school  milk  pvrogram  provides  for  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  of  up  to  4  cents  per 
half    pint    of    milk    served. 

Of  the  3.211  schools  participating  in  ths 
school  milk  program:  1,013  schools  supply 
the  milk  free  to  the  studenU:  626  schools 
charge  1  cent  per  half  pint  to  the  student; 
466  schools  charge  3  cents  per  half  pint  to 
the  student:  107  schools  charge  3  cents  or 
more  per  half  pint. 


Application  of  a  needs  test  or  poverty  test 
would  mean  that  almost  all  students  would 
have  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  milk,  vary- 
ing from  3  to  5  oenu  per  half  pint,  which 
would  be  3  to  4  oents  more  than  they  now 
pay. 

Presently,  only  a  very  small  number  of 
students  obtain  the  school  lunches  free  be- 
cause of  low  family  Income.  About  4  per- 
cent of  the  school  children  participating  In 
the  lunch  program  are  given  the  meals  free. 
but  most  of  these  receive  the  meals  In  re- 
turn for  assisting  with  the  kitchen  or  lunch- 
line  work. 

Adrian,  Minn., 
February  25,  1986. 
DCAB  CoNoaEssMAN:  We  were  very  shocked 
and  angry  to  find  the  school  lunch  and  milk 
program  had  been  cut  back  10  percent 

We  do  not  wish  to  sacrifice  the  health  of 
our  children — at  least  until  we  adults  have 
done  all  the  sacrificing  that  la  humanly 
possible. 

Please  do  everything  in  your  power  to  re- 
store the  10  percent  which  has  been  taken 
away  from  our  young  people. 
Slnc««ly, 

Mis.  Makvin  KLOosm. 

Jaspib  Public  Schools, 
Jasper,  Minn.,  February  23, 1966. 
Congressman  Anchxx  Nklskn, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Mk.  Ncubkn:  I  am  deeply  coneerned 
about  the  proposed  reductions  in  school 
lunch  and  special  milk  programs  for  next 
year.  In  this  area  both  programs  are  very 
popular  and  have  widespread  participation. 
If  the  proposed  reductions  become  a  reality 
our  participation  will  suffer  greatly  and 
eventually  decrease  our  employment  and  ef- 
fect the  economy  of  the  community, 

I  urge  you  to  use  your  influence  to  hold 
present  budget  figures  to  prevail  through  the 
next  year. 

Respectfully  yours, 

HxNST  TscHxma, 

Principal. 

USE  PSYCHOLOOICAL  WARFARE 
AGAINST  NORTH  VIETNAM  AND 
THE  VTETCONO 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectlOTi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H08MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  I  suggested  using  psychologi- 
cal warfare  to  Implement  our  efforts  In 
the  Vietnam  war.  Some  people  without 
much  understanding  of  warfare  or  the 
long  history  of  effective  psychological 
warfare  all  the  way  from  ancient  times 
to  the  present  had  a  hilarious  time  pok- 
ing fun  at  the  idea  of  spooking  and  hex- 
ing the  enemy.  To  the  satisfaction  of 
their  own  egos  they  off-handedly  depre- 
ciated a  methodology  which  might,  in  the 
end,  be  employed  to  save  many  American 
lives  and  shorten  the  Vietnam  casualty 
lists.  I  made  these  suggestions  in  a  series 
of  three  speeches  to  this  body  which  were 
released  to  the  press. 

This  technique  was  adopted  largely  to 
get  the  ideas  to  the  President  and  his 
Defense  Secretary.  It  is  well  known  that 
Members  of  the  Congress  find  it  almost 
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impossible  to  ccnnmunlbkite  directly  with 
these  ofncials  who  apparently  have  a 
feeling  of  omnipotence  or  for  some  other 
reason,  possibly  a  limitation  on  their 
time,  give  short  shrift  bo  non-self-gener- 
ated ideas.  They  do  read  the  newspapers 
however,  according  to  reports,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  way  open  to  communicate 
with  them. 

It  is  desired  to  emphasize  that  I  claim 
no  credit  for  originating  the  idea  of  using 
psychological  war  techniques  in  Viet- 
nam. For  many  years  all  branches  of 
our  Armed  Forces  have  studied  this  sub- 
ject and  become  expert  In  it.  There  are, 
at  present,  psywar  ellTorts  being  con- 
ducted in  the  Vietnam,  theater  of  oper- 
ations. 

The  real  point  is  thajt  the  level  of  this 
activity  is  much  less  than  it  could  be  and 
much  less  than  a  number  of  experts  in 
this  subject  feel  is  desirable.  In  short, 
along  with  our  more  conventional  ef- 
forts, it  would  seem  desirable  to  escalate 
our  psywar  efforts. 

Relative  to  the  idea  of  psychological 
warfare's  potentialities  in  Vietnam, 
some  newspapers  have  made  favorable 
editorial  comment.  Examples :  The  Pas- 
adena Independent  on  February  8,  as 
follows : 

Putting  Hex  oh  Hanoi 

Congressman  Ckaig  HbsMER  Is  nobody's 
nut.  As  a  Republican  he  has  been  reelected 
term  after  term  In  a  district  where  Demo- 
crats hold  the  registration  edge.  He  has 
served  on  important  coimmittees  and  has 
established  himself  as  an  authority  on  such 
diverse  subjects  as  western  water,  tidelands 
oil,  military  contracts,  a»d  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

HosMEK  rarely  shoots  fiiom  the  hip.  When 
he  sounds  off  he  quotes  facte,  chapter  and 
verse.  He  knows  how  to  Use  his  staff  as  well 
as  the  research  facilitiea  of  the  Library  of 
Congress — and  does  so  to  bolster  his  speeches. 

For  these  reasons  Hosmek's  latest  sugges- 
tion— to  prey  upon  primitive  oriental  super- 
stitions in  waging  the  Vietnam  war — should 
not  be  dismissed  too  readily.  He  makes 
it  seriously  and  it  deserve*  consideration. 

HosMER  points  out  that  psychological  tor- 
ment might  "create  enough  misery,  anxiety, 
wretchedness,  and  distress  in  the  minds  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  people  to  Induce  an 
Intense  general  annoyance  with  the  war." 

Specifically,  he  suggesiB  showering  North 
Vietnam  with  symbols  of  misfortune.  And 
those  would  Include  the  ace  of  spades,  a 
traditional  bad  luck  sign;  plastic  models  of 
running  dogs  made  to  look  like  Mao  Tse- 
timg,  Red  China's  leader:  even  plastic  women. 
In  North  Vietnam  it's  bad  luck  to  see  a 
woman  on  first  getting  up  In  the  morning. 

This  psychological  offensive  might  also 
Include  dropping  harmleeE  green  dyes  and 
smelly  ingredients  into  rioe  paddies  to  leave 
the  rice  edible  but  unappetizing;  skywriting 
unlucky  symbols  over  the  villages,  and  drop- 
ping soundmakers,  particularly  those  that 
make  noises  like  owls,  whk:h  are  unlucky. 

Basing  his  suggestions  on  research  done 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  Hosmex  notes 
that  conventional  bombings  do  not  disrupt 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  peasants, 
but  that  playing  on  their  luperstltions  might 
demoralize  them  and  shorten  the  war. 

We  should  like  to  hear  the  Pentagon's 
answer — and  if  the  Ideas  arent  feasible, 
why  not?  They'd  be  inexpensive  to  try, 
wouldn't  cost  any  lives,  and  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  buUt-ln  weaknesses  of  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

Let's  not  knock  HosMtit's  Ideas  at  least 
untU  they've  been  investigated. 


The  News  of  Mexico  City  on  February 
8,  as  follows: 

Owl  Hoots  and  OaAssHoppEB  Men 

Those  who  are  tempted  to  ridicule  the 
suggestion  by  a  Republican  Congressman 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  could  be  won  by  owl 
hoots,  playing  cards,  and  plastic  models  of 
dogs  and  girls,  underestimate  the  force  of 
superstitution.  The  Idea  has  weird  merit. 
To  demoralize  the  enemy  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  military  techniques,  as  attested  by  the  Old 
Testament  account  of  the  defeatism  of  thoee 
who  -saw  themselves  as  graeshooper  size  com- 
pared with  the  stature  of  the  opposing  host. 

The  "Golden  Horde"  of  Genghis  Khan 
swept  to  the  very  portals  of  Christian  Europe, 
and  its  mysterious  retreat  has  been  attributed 
to  superstitious  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
oriental  leader.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  was 
facilitated  by  the  astuteness  of  Cortez  in 
capitalizing  on  native  traditions  which  cast 
the  invading  Spanish  in  the  role  of  "white 
gods." 

During  the  early  part  of  World  War  II,  Ger- 
man efforts  were  directed  at  undermining  the 
morale  of  the  countries  earmarked  for  inva- 
sion, through  radio  broadcasts  explaining  the 
futility  of  resistance.  Still  within  memory 
are  the  broadcasts  of  "Lord  Haw  Haw"  In 
Europe  and  "Tokyo  Rose"  in  the  Pacific 
whose  object  was  to  erode  the  enemy  psycho- 
logically. 

The  technique  of  psychological  warfare 
has  been  perfected  far  beyond  these  clumsy 
efforts.  The  process  of  brainwashing  is  not 
limited  to  captured  prisoners,  but  extends 
throughout  the  world  in  a  vast  and  subtle 
competition  for  the  minds  of  men.  All  media 
of  mass  communication  are  employed  to 
generate  attitudes,  to  create  acceptance  or 
opposition  to  a  given  program  or  policy.  We 
pride  ovuselves  on  "Independent  Judgment," 
without  realizing  the  extent  to  which  the 
clothes  we  wear,  the  food  we  eat,  the  vote  we 
cast,  and  the  Ideas  we  cherish  are  decided  by 
constant  bombardment  from  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  influencing  otir  choices  and 
our  views. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  present 
ideological  struggle  is  a  "battle  for  human 
minds."  In  psychological  warfare,  no  weapton 
can  be  despised  if  it  helps  to  create  specific 
symbols  or  Images.  Thoee  who  march  in 
protest  do  so  because  they  have  been  made 
to  see  one  set  of  values,  while  thoee  who 
clamor  for  escalation  see  another  set. 

What  Representative  Craig  Hosmer  sug- 
gests makes  sense:  instead  of  dropping 
bombs,  to  release  the  despicable  running  dog 
in  the  effigy  of  Ho  Chl-Mlnh  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  or  playing  cards  bearing  the  ominous 
Ace  of  Spades,  and  to  arrange  devices  to 
reproduce  the  triple  owl  hoot  so  dreaded 
among  the  North  Vietnamese.  Such  meas- 
ures. In  themselves,  cannot  be  expected  to 
decide  the  Issue  of  the  war,  but  they  can 
certainly  make  It  no  worse.  The  expense  and 
effort  would  be  Justified  if  only  a  few  of  the 
Vtetcong  are  made  to  feel,  "and  we  were  as 
grasshoppers  in  their  sight." 

The  New  Haven  Register  on  February 
19,  as  follows: 

Psychological  Api>roach  To  Beat 

North  Vht 

A  Congressman  from  California  suggests 
that  we  bomb  North  Vietnam  with  such 
harmless  objects  as  ace  of  spades  playing 
cards,  gadgets  that  hoot  like  an  owl,  and 
plastic  models  of  girls  and  running  dogs. 
He  believes  this  would  be  more  effective  than 
dropping  explosives  and  would  cause  no 
casualties. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are,  on  the  whole, 
very  superstitious.  The  use  of  peychologlcal 
warfare  covering  the  peculation  areas  with 
objects  having  an  ill  omen  to  the  natives  is 
recommended  by  Craio  Hosmer.  a  Republi- 
can.    He  suggests  droiq)ing  a  foul-smelling 


but  nonpoisonous  dye  into  Irrigation  ditches 
around  rice  paddies.  The  water  would 
change  the  color  of  the  rice.  A  good  dosage 
of  such  incidents  wotild,  Hosmer  Is  con- 
vinced, prompt  the  North  Vietnamese  to  lose 
Interest  In  pursuing  the  war. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  various  methods 
ot  upsetting  the  Norih  Vietnamese  psycho- 
logically have  already  been  studied.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  an  ace  of  spades  play- 
ing card  would  be  more  frightening  than  a 
demolition  <»'  napalm  bomb.  But  Vietnam 
Is  a  strange  country  of  strange  people  with 
many  strange  customs  and  practices. 

Hosmer  says  he  has  been  apprised  of  some 
of  the  superstitions  by  people  who  have  lived 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  know  their 
habits  and  thinking.  Fighting  the  Vletoong 
is  largely  an  effort  of  search  and  destroy. 
It  might  be  worth  an  exploratory  attempt  to 
see  if  this  method  could  be  trumped  by  an 
ace  of  spades. 

And,  on  a  related  topic,  the  use  of 
psychological  war  against  us  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  San  Diego  Union 
of  February  18  states  as  follows: 

Subversion  at  Work — We  Must  Back  Our 
Militart 

Today  as  in  the  early  I950°s  Hanoi  is  fight- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam  with  nearly  equal 
emphasis  on  two  fronts. 

One  of  the  fronts  Is  In  the  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam, where  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  legions  of  guerril- 
las should  learn  they  cannot  defeat  the 
might  and  power  of  the  United  Stotes  of 
America  and  South  Vietnamese. 

The  other  front  is  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  forces  of  the  Vietcong  fifth 
column  seek  to  undermine  the  will  of  our 
people  to  continue  the  war. 

As  Representative  Craig  Hosmer,  Republi- 
can of  California,  said  in  a  House  speech, 
Ho's  technique  Is  nearly  identical  to  the  one 
he  used  to  defeat  France  in  Vietnam  In  the 
1950's. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion.  Prance  did 
not  lose  the  Vietnamese  war  on  the  battle- 
field, but  at  home  when  the  i>eopIe  lost 
heart  to  continue.  Even  after  the  disaster 
at  Dienbienphu,  about  90  percent  of  the 
French  military  forces  in  Vietnam  were  In- 
tact. The  lack  of  home  support,  adequate 
supplies  and  a  sense  of  futlUty  lost  the  war. 

The  loss  of  the  French  civilian's  wiU  was 
not  accidental.  Front  groups  sponsored  by 
Conununlsts  staged  demonstrations,  empha- 
sizing the  theme  "Asia  for  the  Asians"  and 
"bring  the  boys  home."  Families  of  French 
soldiers  were  harassed,  peace  marches,  plac- 
ards, self-labeled  "Intellectuals"  harped  on 
the  futility  of  fighting,  and  defeatist  talk 
was  encouraged. 

The  same  familiar  pattern  is  In  use  to- 
day in  the  United  States  of  America  by  the 
Vietcong  fifth  column,  actively  promulgated 
by  the  Communist  Party  and  sympathizers. 
It  has  spread  from  the  campuses  to  the 
streets,  from  lecture  halls  to  the  Congress. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  American  pec^le 
are  too  intelligent  to  be  duped.  Opinion  polls 
show  the  public  supports  the  President's 
policy  in  Vietnam  and  oiu-  mlUtary  forces. 
The  Vietcong  fifth  column  remains  a  great 
danger,  however,  because  of  its  violence, 
persistence  and  because  it  gets  official  atten- 
tion out  of  proportion  to  its  size. 

Abroad,  the  Vietcong  fifth  column  also 
serves  the  purposes  of  Hstnoi  and  Peiplng. 
The  controlled  press  of  Red  China  and  North 
Vietnam  consistently  publicizes  the  demon- 
strations and  antiwar  speeches,  claiming  "It 
shows  the  masses  have  begun  to  feel  they 
can  no  longer  tolerate  the  Lyndon  Johnson 
administration's  policy."  It  fans  the  desires 
of  the  Communists  to  persist  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  fight  to  the  death  for  the  Com- 
munists on  both  fronts.  They  know  they 
cannot  win   the  military  war   in   Vietnam 
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xmlwi  our  fl(htln(  fare«a  Iom  popular 
rapport. 

Tbmj  ara  alao  awar*  that  tba  Unltad  Stataa 
U  tba  laat  powar  In  tDa  world  today  that 
la  eapabla  antf  wUlinff  to  ctop  tha  tida  of 
ConununJat  acgraailoo  for  world  eonquaat. 
If  tha  wUl  of  tha  Unltad  Stataa  to  stop  the 
tlda  onimplaa,  tha  road  at  oonquaat  elae- 
wbara  will  ba  opan  to  atheiatlc  oonununUin. 

Thia  la  why  the  public  muat  vupport  Ita 
military  foreea  In  Vlatnam. 


COPFIZ  SMUOOLINO  AND  CASE 
STUDY  IN  A  PRICE-PIXINO  FAIL- 
URE 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hamiishlre  [Mr.  Clzve- 
LAMO]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  thl5 
point  In  the  Rxcxmd  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentlnnan 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  and  editorial  printed 
recently  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
pretty  well  speak  for  themselves.  They 
report  the  apparent  failure  of  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  against 
which  I  voted  twice. 

These  articles  appear  to  vindicate 
those  of  us  who  opposed  this  Interna- 
tional price-fixing  cartel.  The  grand 
scheme  of  the  agreement  Is  apparently 
doomed  to  failure  because  of  the 
smuggling  which  Is  documented  here. 
Production  continues  to  soar  and  mar- 
ket stability  has  apparently  eluded  the 
planners.  In  my  (pinion,  the  agree- 
ment was  an  imworkable  one  and  should 
be  ended  as  soon  as  possible.  It  encour- 
ages a  one-crop  economy  in  nations 
that  should  be  encouraged  to  diversify 
their  economies.  It  serves  chiefly  to 
enrich  the  rich  (and  the  smugglers).  I 
commend  the  article  and  editorial  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  thoughtful  consid- 
eration: 

Paaar.  "Hot"  Oomx? — 8icT700Lxas  Fiks 
Pmonr  tm  ths  Oorras  BrTanfaaa — Inddubct 
SmFFiMO  AvonM  Pact — ROAsrsaa  Abk 
JoHitaoM'a  Ad — Plxab  "Caix  It  Tocmiar 
Coma" 

(ByFTank  J.Prlal) 
Tha  world's  newaat  smuggling  ring  aaama  a 
dlacradlt  to  tta  trade.  It  oouldnt  oara  less 
about  f  alaa-bottomed  sultcaaea  or  randaavous 
on  znoonlaai  nights.  It  ahuna  opium  and 
diamonds  and  weapons  and  other  staples 
ot  tha  bualnaaa.     It  keapa  Ita  prlcas  low. 

Tha  smugglers  deal  In,  of  all  things,  oofTee. 
Tliey  deal  in  It  almost  openly,  and  they  deal 
In  It  In  a  big  way.  Since  October  1,  tha 
smugglers  hara  shipped  coffee  valued  at  "well 
In  exoaaa  at  $50  million"  Into  tha  Unltad 
Stataa,  aooordlng  to  a  letter  aant  to  Praal- 
dant  Jobnaon  laat  week  by  tba  New  York 
Ooffea  Roaatars  Asaoclatlon.  It  asked  for 
bMp  In  stopping  the  ooffea  runners. 

"Smuggling  Is  so  flagrant,"  says  one  New 
York  ooffea  trader,  "that  wa  Jxist  think  of  It 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  b\ialneaa.  I'd  aay 
eo  percent  of  the  trade  ( In  the  United  States ) 
buya  this  stuff  now"  (or  some  of  their  sup- 
plies. Another  trader  seeks  to  lend  respecta- 
bility to  tiM  praotloe.  "Don't  call  It  smug- 
gling," ha  cautions.  "Call  It  tourist  coffee" 
because  It  oomes  by  way  of  a  third  country. 

HOW  TO  aMxraoLa 

Whatavar  Wm  oaUad.  tha  oparatlon  Is  rela- 
tively simple  and.  In  a  few  Instancaa,  ap- 


parantly  la  legal  at  tha  momant.  Moat  major 
ooffee-prodTiclng  and  coffee-conaumlng  na- 
tions are  members  of  the  International  Oof- 
fee  Organlastlon,  which  sets  maximum  and 
minimum  prices  for  green,  unroaated  coffee 
beans.  The  prloea  are  enforced  through  ex- 
port and  Import  qiiotas  that  the  natlooa 
miut  adhere  to  when  dealing  with  fellow 
members.  Last  spring,  for  Instance,  when 
the  price  slipped  below  the  floor,  exports 
frocn  coffee -growing  n«tfc>ns  were  cut  4.5  per- 
cent to  booet  the  price  back  up. 

But  the  controls  dMi't  affect  dealings  with 
nonmember  nations  or  with  countries  termed 
"new  marketa" — Nations  where  coffee  drink- 
ing la  Jiut  becoming  established.  Thus,  a 
producing  nation  could  ship  bags  of  ooffea 
to  a  nonmember  nation,  which  could  merely 
reahlp  it  to  a  consuming  land.  (Specifically 
to  the  United  Stataa  which  takes  47  percent 
of  world  coffee  exports.) 

This,  In  fact,  la  Just  what  is  bi^panlng. 
All  of  a  sudden,  trade  sourcaa  say,  coffee  Is 
coming  into  the  United  States  from  auch 
lands  as  Yemen  and  Laos,  nationa  not  par- 
ticularly noted  for  their  coffee  output.  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  la  an  eapecially  popular 
"midway"  port,  dealers  sa^  The  coffee  la 
underaelllng  that  which  en^ra  the  Unltad 
States  through  normal  channels,  though 
smugglers  are  said  to  be  making  a  tidy  profit 
deaplte  the  extra  shipping  ooata. 

If  the  shipper  takes  the  trouble  to  pay 
export  taxes  In  the  producing  nation  and 
customs  duty  In  the  midway  port,  he  prob- 
ably Isn't  TioUtlng  the  letter  of  the  law, 
ooffee  people  say.  But  moat  smugglers  ap- 
parently Ignore  these  finer  points.  One 
trader  says  be  knows  of  a  Colombian  smug- 
gler who  handsomely  pays  customs  guards 
to  Ignore  his  shipmsnts  to  "third  ooimtrlas." 

The  smuggling  has  proved  so  successful 
that  In  the  "last  few  months  or  weeks  smug- 
gling has  Increased,"  says  Cyril  C.  Spencer, 
the  London -based  deputy  executive  director 
of  the  International  Coffee  Organization.  He 
bellevea  the  $60  million  figure  Is  too  high, 
but  has  none  to  offer  In  Its  place. 

nCFUKO   CONSXNT 

So  far,  no  smuggler  haa  been  caught,  the 
Industry  people  say.  And  they  Imply  that 
one  reason  may  ba  because  the  producing 
nations  close  their  eyes  to  the  practice  be- 
cause It  helps  them  get  rid  of  their  over- 
production. 

Overproduction  is  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem. There  Is,  It  seems,  an  awful  lot  of 
ooffee  In  Brazil.  It  and  other  nations  pro- 
duce more  than  thay  may  export  under 
ICO  rules. 

"Eventually,"  predlcta  Donald  Diamond,  a 
coffee  trader  with  New  York's  A.  C.  Israel 
A  Co.,  "there  Is  going  to  be  a  terrific  break 
In  the  market.  Overproduction  is  heavy  right 
now  and  high  pricea  only  encourage  more 
people  and  more  countries  to  grow  coffee." 
Actually,  the  smuggling  has  already  forced 
down  the  price  of  coffee  somewhat,  accord- 
ing to  ICO  headquarters  In  London. 

Some  steps  are  being  taken  to  curb  the 
smuggling.  Beglrning  April  1,  coffee  shipped 
via  third  countries  will  have  to  have  "certifi- 
cates of  origin"  on  the  bags,  and  If  these  end 
up  In  a  consuming  nation  they  will  be 
counted  against  the  export  quota  of  the  ac- 
tual producing  nation.  But  this  regula- 
tion can  be  circumvented  easily,  traders  say. 

For  instance,  the  smugglers  could  follow 
the  practice  of  one  of  their  colleagues  who 
ships  Guatemalan  coffee  to  the  United  States 
by  way  of  Tangier.  "It  comes  in  double 
bags,"  says  a  trader  In  the  United  States. 
"They  simply  strip  off  the  original  bags  In 
Tangier  and  send  It  on  here." 

In  their  letter  to  the  President,  the  New 
York  roasters  group  asked  that  he  bar  im- 
ports from  countries  that  aren't  members  of 
the  ICO  as  soon  as  the  level  reaches  "his- 
torical Import  figuraa."  It  also  urged  the 
United  Stataa  to  press  plans  "designed  to 


eliminate  overproduction  in  tba  coffee  pro- 
ducing world." 

Tax  OLOBXTioTmra  Coitkx  Bxan 

If  smuggled  coffee  Is  keeping  members  of 
the  International  Coffee  Organisation  awake 
these  nights.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why. 
For  tha  smuggling  opomtlon  offers  another 
bit  of  evidence  that  moat  coffee-producing 
nations  still  haven't  learned  very  much  about 
tha  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  ICO  was  created  some  years  ago  to  fix 
coffee  prices  through  a  system  of  quotas.  If 
prices  drop  below  a  certain  point,  the  ICO 
cuts  the  coffeegrowers"  export  quotas,  creat- 
ing an  artificial  scarcity  which  hauls  the 
price  b«u;k  up  again.  This  la  dandy  for  the 
coffee  producers  but  hardly  so  for  consumers. 
They  either  have  to  pay  the  fixed  price  or 
drink  tea,  or  something. 

The  ICO's  operations  were  designed  to  sta- 
bilize not  only  pricea  but  also  production. 
However,  producing  nations  have  been  going 
on  merrily  overproducing  coffee  which,  under 
the  quota  system,  they  can't  export  to  ICO 
membera.  And  hare,  aa  this  newqiaper  dls- 
cloaad  the  other  day,  is  where  the  smugglers 
come  In, 

To  be  a  successful  coffee  smugglwr.  It  seems 
all  you  have  to  do  Is  to  ship  coffee  to  a 
country  not  a  member  of  the  ICO  or  a  coun- 
try classified  as  a  "new  market"  where  use 
of  the  beverage  is  Just  starting  to  catch  on. 
Such  a  deal  is  not  covered  by  the  quota 
restrictions  applying  to  all  ICO  members 
when  they  do  business  with  each  other. 

The  "third  country"  almply  reahlps  the 
beans  to  a  buyer  in  a  consuming  nation  such 
aa  the  United  States.  So  artificially  high  has 
the  ICO  kept  coffee  prices  that  traders  can 
ship  beans  grown  In  Guatemala  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Tangier,  sell  at  below-ICO 
prices  and  still  make  a  tidy  profit. 

Crying  "foul,"  tHa  New  York  Coffee  Roast- 
ers Association  haa  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Johnson  asking  his  h^p  In  putting  an  end 
to  what  one  trader  calls  "tourist  coffee," 
tourist  being  a  more  delicate  wwd  than 
"smuggled."  It  would  seem,  though,  that 
the  plea  for  action  Is  going  to  the  wrong 
place.  It  might  better  have  been  sent  to 
those  ICO-member  nations  with  huge  coffee 
surpluses  which  they  hope  to  reduce  by  pre- 
tending a  brisk  trade  In  tourist  coffee  doesn't 
exist. 

If  the  producing  nations  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  manage  their  affairs  sensibly,  they 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  globe-trotting 
coffee  bring  an  end  to  the  ICO  as  a  global 
price-fixing  mecbanlam— an  end  which  con- 
sumers, both  tourists  and  stay-at-homee, 
would  be  quick  to  applaud. 
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CLEVELAND  PRAISES  CURTIS  PRO- 
POSAL FOR  MINORmr  ECO- 
NOMIC COUNCIL 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLASSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clivi- 
LAND]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  obJectlcHi. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cusnsl  deserves  the 
praise  and  supp(Ht  of  this  body  and  the 
pubUc  for  his  proposal  that  a  minority 
economical  council  be  created  so  that 
the  minority  party — and  the  public — 
may  have  the  best  possible  means  of 
assessing  and  appralfdng  economic  pro- 


grams adToeated  by  tae  administration 
in  power. 

The  executive  branch  has  resources 
that  are  nearly  Infinite  In  relation  to  the 
Congress  axul  In  particular  in  relation  to 
the  minority  party.  It  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly dlfUcult  if  not  Impossible  to 
criticize  Executive  propostds  In  a  re- 
sponsible and  constructive  way. 

The  situation  Is  described  in  an  excel- 
lent manner  In  a  recent  column  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  Drummond  who  adds  his  support 
for  the  proposal. 

As  chairman  of  the  Republican  task 
force  on  congressional  reform  and  mi- 
nority stafDng,  I  am  acutely  aware  of 
the  need  for  increased  staff  assistance 
for  the  minority.  It  la  essential  for  the 
preservation  ot  the  two-party  system 
and  for  our  adversary  form  of  govern- 
ment wliich,  like  our  system  of  Justice, 
relies  on  two  sides  presenting  their  cases 
in  the  most  informed  and  detailed 
manner.  It  Is  the  best  way  for  all  the 
facts  to  be  presented  so  that  in  the 
end  the  people  themselves  may  decide, 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  Mr.  Drummond's 
column  for  the  Record  and  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  give  It  th0  attention  it  de- 
serves: 

Kh  iKVOaMEO  DlSSEItT REPRESEirrATIVE 

CcBTis  SxroasBTs   ]9cx>Nbwic   Council   roa 
Hill 

(By  Roscoe  Driiaimond) 

Representative  Thomas  B.  CintTis,  of  Mis- 
souri, one  of  the  most  inAuential  Republi- 
cans In  the  House,  is  advancing  a  fresh  Idea 
that  should  stir  the  administration  and  the 
academic  world, 

Mr.  Ctrana  has  scarcity  jralue.  He  does  not 
talk  all  the  time  and,  w|ien  he  speaks  out, 
he  says  something. 

His  proposal  Is  to  equip  Congress,  and  es- 
pecially the  minority  party  In  Congress,  with 
better  means  to  pass  upon  the  mounting  and 
massive  powers  and  programs  that  play  such 
a  pervasive  rale  In  everybody's  economic 
life — businessman,  worker,  farmer,  and  tax- 
payer. 

We  hare  now  had  20  yaara  of  experience 
with  the  Employment  Act  of  liKS.  TlUa  act 
was  made  possible  by  th«  collaboration  of 
liberal  Democratic  Senator  James  E.  Murray 
and  conservative  Republican  Senator  Robert 
A  Taft.  It  rested  on  the  premise  that,  since 
Federal  spandlng,  taxing,  and  fiscal  policy 
can  make  or  break  the  Nation's  economy,  the 
economic  decisionmaking  of  the  Government 
ought  to  be  made  more  orderly  and  coherent. 

It  was  made  so.  In  part,  by  the  creation 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

And  none  too  soon,  tb  these  20  years, 
the  gross  national  product  has  doubled,  the 
Federal  budget  has  nearly  quadrupled,  and 
the  economy  looks  good  In  one  direction 
and  dangerously  inflationary  In  another, 
with  prices  mounting  for  iboth  producer  and 
consumer. 

Representative  CrniTis  suggests  that  the 
way  the  Government  uses  its  vast  economic 
power  la  a  dangerously  ohe-way  street,  that 
dissent  la  not  nourished  by  comi)etent  re- 
search, that  good  alternatives  are  not  weU 
presented— and  that  something  needs  to  be 
done  about  It  soon. 

Hence,  the  timely  Curtis  proposal  that  an 
additional  economic  council  be  established 
under  the  Employment  Act  to  provide  mi- 
nority Members  of  Congress  with  a  better 
means  of  analyzing  and  presenting  alterna- 
tives to  administration  plana. 

"Many  knowledgeable  people  disagree  with 
many  aspects  of  many  tUfferent  problems," 
Mr.  Crnrrts  points  out.    There  la  conslder- 
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able  dlasant  in  our  society  within  Its  brockler 
oonaansus.  Our  problem  Is  how  to  channel 
that  dissent,  how  to  create  a  means  to  bring 
Informed  dissenters  together  to  devise  and 
propose  alternatives  baaed  on  exi>ert  knowl- 
edge." 

The  need  Is  for  fuller  and  more  outspoken 
participation  by  the  academic  economists 
and  iKtIitlcal  scientists.  But  there  is  a  suf- 
focating Inhibition,  Through  large  research 
grants,  the  Government  makes  it  possible  for 
many  colleges  and  universities  to  make  ends 
meet.  It  finances  programs  at  universities 
and  it  finances  individuals  at  these  universi- 
ties. Oomi>etitlon  for  such  funds  Is  strong. 
Mr.  CiJXTia  sees  this  as  tending  to  dampen 
dissent  in  the  academic  community  and  to 
Ixire  much  of  Ita  brainpower  to  the  service 
of  the  administration. 

What  Is  needed  Is  to  counter  this  lure.  One 
effect  of  a  prestigious  minority  economic 
council  would  be  to  attract  bright,  ambitious 
scholars,  businessmen,  labor  and  civil  olfi- 
clals  to  contribute  their  knowledge  to  the 
minority  party. 

This  proposal  deserves  support.  However, 
It  is  hard  to  see  the  heady  Democrats  giving 
the  minority  such  a  powerful  tool.  But  if 
Mr.  Ctjktis  cannot  persuade  Congress  to  cre- 
ate a  minority  economic  council,  the  Re- 
publicans ought  to  create  one  by  them- 
selves. 


FCC    SHOULD    BE    LIMITED   IN    ITS 
ARBITRARY  ACTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbbook]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBR(X)K.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
more  we  see  a  need  to  establish  clear 
legislative  guidelines  to  prevent  a  bu- 
reaucratic agency  from  pressing  into 
areas  where  there  \b  no  congressional 
authorization.  Time  and  time  again,  we 
see  bureaucratic  agencies  receiving  a 
delegaton  of  power  from  the  Congress 
and  then  set  out  to  go  far  beyond  the 
orginal  intent  of  the  law.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  in  my 
opinion,  Is  doing  this  precise  thing  In  the 
matter  of  the  CATV  controversy.  There 
are  legitimate  rights  of  both  CATV  and 
local  television  stations  which  must  be 
considered  and  protected  but  we  should 
not  allow  the  PCC  to  enter  a  Jungle 
where  bureaucratic  regulations  and  not 
the  intent  of  Congress  dictates.  For  that 
reason,  I  support  the  current  efforts  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
subcommittee  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  House  for  a  declaration  of  policy  and 
the  establishment  or  clearly  delineated 
guidelines. 

COMTKOVEXST    HAS   BEKN    BOn.IIfG 

The  present  controversy  In  the  televi- 
sion Industry  involving  television  broad- 
casting stations  and  the  regulation  of 
community  antenna  television  systems 
promises  to  get  more  heated  before  a 
final  solution  is  reached.  When  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
April  of  1965  declared  its  rulemaking 
authority  over  CATV  systems,  its  tMition 
might  well  have  been  but  the  opening 
stages  of  a  long-drawn-out  controversy 
involving  extended  litigation.  Chairman 
E.  William  Henry  of  the  PCC  referring 
to  the  prospects  of  a  final  decision 
through  final  court  action,  conceded  be- 
fore a  House  subcommittee  last  year  that 
"those  matters  are  not  decided  quickly." 


Those  knowle<teeable  in  the  television 
field  are  familiar  with  the  steady  growth 
during  the  past  10  years  of  the  com- 
munity antenna  television  systems,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "CATV  systems"  or 
"CATV's."  Generally  speaking,  a  CATV 
system  is  a  facility  which  receives  and 
amplifies  the  signals  broadcast  by  one  or 
more  television  stations  smd  redistributes 
such  signals  by  wire  or  cable  to  the 
homes  or  places  of  business  of  subscrib- 
ing members  of  the  public  for  a  fee. 

CATV's  are  nearly  as  old  as  television 
itself,  the  first  systems  having  been 
started  in  the  mountainous  areas  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Oregon  where  televi- 
sion reception  was  Inadequate,  Over  the 
years,  along  with  the  expansion  of  other 
segments  of  the  television  Industry,  the 
CATV's  have  extended  their  services 
into  more  densely  populated  areas,  thus 
confronting  and  competing  with  local 
television  broadcasting  services. 

Due  to  ensuing  complications  between 
these  two  segments  of  the  Industry,  the 
Senate  in  1959  and  1960  held  hearings 
on  the  possible  regulation  of  CATV's  and 
reported  out  a  bill  which  was  defeated 
by  one  vote.  In  April  1965,  the  FCC  as- 
serted that  it  has  Jurisdiction  over  all 
phases  of  CATV  and  proposed  certain 
limitations  upon  their  operation.  This 
assumption  of  authority  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  a  reversal  of  its  former  policy 
wherein  it  had  stated  that  congressional 
action  was  required  before  the  Commis- 
sion could  acquire  the  necessary  Juris- 
diction. The  Commission's  former  po- 
sition was  amply  clarified  In  the  Com- 
mission's own  precedents.  Its  statements 
to  the  courts,  and  Its  requests  to  Con- 
gress for  legislation  on  the  issue. 

The  Commission  now  holds  that  pri- 
marily due  to  further  Investigations,  a 
reappraisal  of  the  language  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  along  with  the 
findings  of  the  court  In  the  Carter 
Mountain  case  in  1962,  It  has  the  requi- 
site authority  to  proceed  with  the  regu- 
lation of  the  CATV's, 

In  May  and  June  of  1965.  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  held  hearings  on 
HH.  7715,  a  bill  to  establish  a  naUonal 
television  policy  and  relating  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  CATV  Industry  by  the  PCC, 
The  measure  Is  at  present  before  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  hearings  provided  a 
forum  in  which  the  various  FCC  com- 
missioners. In  addition  to  representa- 
tives of  the  television  Industry  could 
state  their  views  on  the  proposed  CATV 
regulations  and  be  Interrogated  by  com- 
mittee members.  Much  useful  infor- 
mation was  elicited  from  witnesses  and 
statements  submitted  which  should  be 
of  use  in  further  hearings  which  vrlll  be 
held  on  this  issue  shortly  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

COMMISSION    SHTTNB    HKUIIN06 

Unfortunately,  the  Commission  to  date 
has  not  held  similar  hearings  in  \rtilch 
the  various  parties  to  the  CATV  contro- 
versy could  be  heard  and  examined.  Nor 
has  the  Commission  deemed  It  necessary 
to  conduct  a  full-scale  Investigation  of 
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the  factors  Involved  In  this  issue.  Com- 
menting on  the  lack  of  adequate  Inves- 
tigation by  the  Commission,  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  of  E>ecember  1964 — see  "Wire 
Mire:  The  FCC  and  CATV"— states: 

Alttiougb  tbe  PGC  aMixu  to  recognlx*  that 
there  ar«  niany  quMtlona  stUl  to  b«  answerMl 
M  a  remilt  of  the  growth  o<  CATV,  Its  deci- 
sion ••  to  these  reguUtlona,  If  piirsued,  will 
limit  the  direction  that  further  Investigation 
can  take.  And  Lf  the  Commission  continues 
to  evade  full  Investigation,  It  will  have  failed 
to  use  that  flexibility  that  Is  its  moat  im- 
portant asset  In  dealing  wltli  tbe  broadcast- 
ing Industry. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  flexi- 
bility referred  to  above  as  being  the  Com- 
mission's most  important  asset  has  not 
been  utilized  to  the  fullest  In  an  extensive 
investigation.  For  example.  It  has  been 
the  Commission's  policy  in  the  past  to 
forbid  multiple  ownership  In  which  tele- 
vision broadcasters  could  own  a  CATV 
syst^n  or  vice  versa.  This  proscription 
has  been  lifted  and  could  well  be  a  help 
to  both  sides  under  varying  clrcum- 
stanoeA  Other  restrictions  which  televi- 
sion broadcasters  feel  serve  to  hamper 
their  efforts  toward  a  more  viable^opera- 
tlon  should  have  been  reviewed  vltf^ubllc 
hearings  in  the  PCC's  Investlgatt^ 

One  predominating  theme  which  has 
appeared  in  the  correspondence  which  I 
have  received  on  the  CATV  issue  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  as  far  as 
I,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  am  con- 
cerned. While  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  some  guidelines  are  necessary  In  the 
CATV  Industry.  FCC  Jurisdiction  over  the 
CATV's  should  be  subject  to  congres- 
sional authority  and  direction. 

On  Monday,  February  15,  the  Commis- 
sion announced  a  broad  plan  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  community  antenna  television 
systems.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  after  a  3-hour  discussion  on 
the  Commission's  proposals  between  the 
House  committee  and  the  FCC.  stated  in 
the  CoNCRBssioNAL  Rkcoro  of  February 
17,  that: 

The  Commission  has  no  intention  to  cut 
out  service  anywhere  and  fully  Intends  that 
existing  programs  on  which  customers  of  an- 
tenna systems  have  come  to  rely  fully  should 
be  retained.  There  is  only  one  possible  ex- 
ception to  this,  and  that  Is.  tbe  system  must 
carry  a  local  television  staUon  where  the  sU- 
tlon  Is  truly  local,  but  this  would  not  seem 
generally  to  have  any  effect  on  the  ability  of 
the  system  to  continue  existing  progriuns. 
Other  than  this  possible  exception,  there  will 
ba  no  disruption. 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  House 
committee  is  awaiting  the  legislative  rec- 
ommendations which  the  Commission 
will  submit  to  Congress.  As  soon  as  these 
recommendations  have  been  received  by 
the  committee,  hearings  will  be  scheduled 
so  that,  in  the  words  of  the  chairman, 
"there  will  be  adequate  opportunity  for 
all  to.  be  heard  and  for  the  committee  to 
review  all  aH>ects  of  the  problem." 

With  a  thorough  review  of  the  factors 
Involved,  I  am  hopeful  that  a  satisfactory 
settlement  can  be  reached,  and  that  one 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Federal 


Communications  Commission  was  found- 
ed in  1934  will  be  best  served;  namely,  to 
make  available,  so  far  sis  possible,  to  aU 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a  rapid, 
efScient,  nationwide,  and  worldwide  wire 
and  radio  c(»nmunlcatlon  service  with 
adequate  facilities  at  reasonable  charges. 
The  Congress  has  the  power  to  straighten 
this  matter  out.  Bureaucracy  should  not 
be  allowed  to  arrogate  to  itself  arbitrary 
power  through  our  inaction.  We  all  re- 
call the  threats  of  former  FCC  Chairman 
Newton  Mlnow,  who  felt  that  his  agency 
had  the  power  to  go  as  far  as  the  content 
of  programs  on  television.  Nothing 
short  of  a  full  congressional  debate  will 
suffice,  and  I  will  do  everything  in  my 
power,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  does  not  shirk  its 
duty. 


THE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  MAT8XJNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oeorgia  [Mr.  Mackay]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  proposals  have  been  made 
in  my  State  of  Oeorgia  to  establish  a 
State  Office  of  local  affairs,  to  help  local 
governments  find  solutions  to  intergov- 
ernmental problems,  study  local  govern- 
ment needs,  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  of 
Information,  and  advise  the  Governor 
and  legislators  on  coordination  of  pro- 
grams in  our  State  affecting  urban  de- 
velopment. The  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  pro- 
vided a  valueUQle  service  by  preparing  a 
brief  report  on  action  taken  by  some 
seven  States  to  date  to  establish  such 
State  offices  of  local  affairs.  This  in- 
formation report  summarizes  the  activi- 
ties of  each  of  these  State  agencies,  iden- 
tifies proposals  by  the  Governors  and  leg- 
islative groups  in  a  number  of  additional 
States  to  establish  such  agencies,  and 
cites  the  support  given  for  such  an  Office 
by  a  number  of  national  organizations  of 
elected  officials.  The  Advisory  Commis- 
sion has  also  prepared  a  model  State  bill 
designed  to  serve  as  a  g\ilde  to  State  leg- 
islative drafters  in  setting  up  an  office  of 
local  affairs. 

Those  States  that  have  pioneered  in 
the  local  field  need  assistance  to  broaden 
their  efforts.  Other  States  have  to  be 
encouraged  and  assisted  to  initiate  and 
pursue  programs  dealing  with  local  prob- 
lems. I  believe  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  Federal  financial  Inputs  to 
States  for  establishment  of  a  continuing 
program  to  analyze  the  structure  of  their 
local  governments,  promote  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  in  urban  areas,  and 
assist  generally  in  encouraging  action  to 
meet  urban  planning  and  development 
needs  to  permit  a  more  effective  execu- 
tion of  existing  and  future  national  pro- 
grams in  the  urban  development  field. 


Federal  financial  support  is  at  least  as 
well  Justified  as  in  many  other  functions 
of  State  and  local  government  in  which 
administrative  costs  are  shared.  Federal 
participation  in  administrative  costs  is 
currently  authorized  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture research,  highways — planning 
and  research— civil  defense,  vocational 
education,  poverty,  water  pollution,  hos- 
pital and  medical  facilities — planning — 
and  public  assistance,  among  others. 

Section  701(g)  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1965  authorizes 
planning  grants  totaling  up  to  two- thirds 
of  the  cost  to  organizations  of  public  offi- 
cials in  metropolitan  areas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  such  bodies  to  under- 
take studies,  collect  data,  develop  re- 
gional plans  and  programs,  and  engage 
in  other  activities  for  the  solution  of 
metropolitan  or  regional  problems  in  such 
areas  or  regions. 

The  support  suggested  here  would  sim- 
ilarly assist  local  units  of  government 
to  meet  urban  needs  by  encouraging  con- 
tinuing State  support  of  a  wide  gamut 
of  approaches  to  urban  problems.  Urban 
problems  are  not  confined  to  metropoli- 
tan areas  but  rather  are  found  through- 
out the  State  in  all  present  and  emerging 
urbanized  areas.  Such  grants  might 
therefore  appropriately  extend  beyond 
the  major  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
State  and  would  also  include  all  local 
units  of  government  in  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  text  of  the 
report  in  the  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks : 

State  Agcncixs  and  AcnvrriES  roB  Local 

AlTAXKS 

(Report  of  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  Washington,  D.C.. 
February  8.  1966) 

Within  the  past  decade,  a  nvunber  of  States 
have  initiated  changes  in  their  administra- 
tive organization  to  Insure  systematic,  inter- 
related, and  continuing  consideration  of  local 
needs  and  problems.  One  of  the  first  studies 
to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  special  State 
machinery  for  dealing  with  tirban  problems 
is  the  1956  report  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  to  the  Governors'  conference. 
"Tbe  States  and  the  Metropolitan  Problem, " 
which  recommended  creation  or  adaptation 
of  an  agency  of  State  govenmient  to  "aid  In 
determining  the  present  and  changing  needs 
of  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas 
of  the  State."  It  was  suggested  that  the  Im- 
portance of  such  an  agency  is  not  confined 
only  to  States  with  large  metropolitan  areas, 
and  that  the  agency  could  also  assist  In 
strengthening  local  governments  generally. 
The  "Suggested  State  LeglslaUon.  Program 
for  1967."  issued  by  the  Committee  of  State 
Officials  on  Suggested  State  Legislation  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  and  the  "State 
Legislative  Program"  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  IntergovM-nmental  Relations,  both 
carry  model  State  bills  Incorporating  the 
recommendations  in  the  council's  report. 

It  is  significant  that  States  have  recognized 
the  need  for  coordlnatlve  mechanisms  to  as- 
sist local  governmenU.  As  the  following 
discussion  shows,  each  has  designed  the  par- 
ticular mechanism  it  believes  most  appro- 
priate to  Its  needs. 
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or     LOCAL      AITAns 
XBTABtJSHCD 

At  least  seven  States  have  created  agencies 
specifically  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
local  Officials  and  units  of  government  and 


to  coordinate  the  eattre  tange  of  services  ap- 
plicable to  problemB  of  eommunlty  affairs: 
New  York,  PttBnsylvania,  Rhode  Island. 
Alaska,  Teimenee,  Watftlngton,  and  Cali- 
fornia. They  do  not  hav»  reeponsibilitiee  for 
direct  State  programs.  While  these  agencies 
have  been  established  to  deal  essentially  with 
matters  of  concern  to  local  government, 
their  organization  and  ffinctl<mB  vary  widely 
from  State  to  State.  The  attached  table 
summarises  the  basic  facts  on  the  existing 
formal  State  offices  of  local  affairs. 

In  some  instances  these  offices  were  estab- 
lished by  legislation  to  provide  broad  overall 
servlCM  for  local  governments.  In  other 
cases,  agencies  LniUally  responsible  for  super- 
visory rMponsibUlties  ovar  local  finance  are 
evolving  a  broader  program  al  general  as- 
sistance to  local  governments. 

New  York's  office  for  looal  government  and 
Rhode  Island's  division  of  local  and  metro- 
politan government  are  eimilar  in  location 
and  functions.  In  New  York  the  office  Is 
located  within  the  executive  department  of 
the  State  government  and  serves  as  a  staff 
aid  to  the  Governor,  having  to  coordinate 
State  relations  with  the  local  units  and 
assisting  In  formulating  policies  with  regard 
to  urban  areu.  Technical  assistance  activ- 
ities of  other  State  agencies  remain  undis- 
turbed, but  the  office  for  local  government 
as  an  overall  coordinator  makes  them  more 
effective.  It  encourages  Joint  action  among 
local  governments  in  soiving  mutual  prob- 
lems, serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  legislation 
affecting  local  government,  and  serves  as  the 
general  information  clearinghouse  for  all 
State  activities  affecting  local  governments. 
The  office  works  with  an  advisory  board  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  all  the  local  gov- 
ernment associations  and  conducts  annual 
workshops  on  local  government  problems. 
Id  his  1966  annual  budget  message.  Governor 
Rockefeller  recommended  establishment  of  a 
Federal-aid  clearinghouse  in  the  office  of 
local  government  to  assist  localities  in  pre- 
paring applications  for  aid  and  help  expedite 
these  applications  through  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. An  appropriation  of  $180,000  was  re- 
quested for  this  new  unit, 

Rhode  Island's  division  of  metropolitan 
government  is  located  within  the  department 
of  administration  and  bas  been  assigned 
functions  generally  simOar  to  those  of  the 
office  in  NeW'York.  It  is  also  performing  the 
functions  of  the  former  State  board  of  tax 
equalization. 

Pennsylvania  has  gone  the  furthest  in  set- 
ting up  a  counterpart  to  the  newly  created 
Federal  Department  of  Bousing  and  Urban 
Development.  A  departinent  of  community 
affairs,  an  agency  of  cabinet  status  with  a 
secretary  appointed  by  the  Governor,  was 
established  in   196S. 

The  powers  and  duties  etxerclsed  by  the  ex- 
isting bureau  of  commualty  development  in 
the  department  of  oonunarce,  the  bureau  of 
municipal  affairs  in  the  dftpartment  ot  Inter- 
nal affairs,  the  public  service  Institute  In  the 
department  of  public  Instruction,  and  the 
local  planning  and  development  responsi- 
bilities of  the  State  planning  board  have  been 
transferred  to  the  new  department. 

Essentially  these  duties  and  responslbUities 
Involve  (1)  providing  Information,  i«search, 
and  assistance  to  local  governments;  (2)  pre- 
paring and  receiving  budgets  and  financial 
reports  from  local  governments  and  certify- 
ing general  obligation  bond  Issue  and  bor- 
rowing proceedings;  (3)  the  adminUtratlon 
of  Federal  housing  and  uilian  renewal  and  re- 
development programs;  (4)  establishing  and 
staffing  In-service  training  programs  for  pub- 
Uc  oOclals;  and  (5)  coordinating  regional 
or  municipal  develo{Mnent  programs. 

The  department  also  has  been  assigned 
programs  formerly  In  the  State  department 
of  ooouneroe  for  admlnlstraUon  and  auper- 


vlsl<Hi.  They  Includa  the  mass  tranatt  pro- 
gram, the  antlpoveity  program,  the  Appa- 
lachian program,  project  70  (o^pvn  space  pro- 
gram), air  and  water  pollntlan  control  pro- 
gram, and  the  area  development  program. 

ITje  responsiblUtles  of  the  bureau  at  mu- 
nicipal affairs  will  not  be  assumed  by  the 
new  department  imtll  January  1967,  which 
coincides  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  term 
for  the  secretary  of  tntemal  affairs.  The  bu- 
reau of  munlclpml  affairs  la  generally 
regarded  as  the  first  State  agency  in  the  Na- 
tion (1919)  with  a  general  responsibility  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  local 
govemmenta. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  division  of  local  govern- 
ment and  its  local  government  board  are  lo- 
cated in  tbe  department  of  treasury,  since 
their  most  important  function  is  fiscal  super- 
vision of  local  government  finance.  Al- 
though they  are  largely  concerned  with 
financial  controls,  they  also  engage  in  advi- 
sory and  related  actlvltiea.  The  board  has 
authorization  to  study  the  entire  field  of 
local  government,  advise  municipalities,  and 
to  submit  recomnvendations  to  local  officials 
on  the  basis  of  its  studies.  Exercise  of  this 
authority,  however,  has  been  limited. 

In  Tennessee,  the  office  of  local  govern- 
ment is  advised  by  the  local  government  ad- 
visory commission  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  chair- 
man is  the  State  comptroller  of  the  treasury, 
three  members  are  selected  by  the  Governor 
from  slates  nominated  by  the  Tennessee  Mu- 
nicipal League  and  the  Tennessee  County 
Services  Association,  and  two  members  EU-e 
appointed  by  the  Governor  from  his  State 
executives. 

The  functions  and  duties  of  the  office  In- 
clude coordination  of  State  programs  and 
activities  which  Involve  local  governments, 
technical  assistance  to  governmental  groups 
studying  problems  of  local  government  struc- 
ture or  financing  for  particular  areas,  and, 
upon  request,  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments In  efforts  to  develop  mutual  and  co- 
operative solutions  to  their  common  prob- 
lems. 

The  1966  session  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature has  taken  stUl  another  approach  by 
establishing  a  permanent  intergovernmental 
council  on  urban  growth.  This  agency  is 
patterned  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
activities  and  functions  of  the  advisory  com- 
mission on  intergovernmental  relations,  with 
primary  emphasis  on  urban  problems.  Tbe 
council  has  been  In  existence  for  the  past 
2  years  on  an  Interim  basis.  Located  In  the 
office  of  the  Governor,  the  council  is  com- 
posed of  three  city  officials,  three  county  offi- 
cials, two  school  district  officials,  six  State 
officials,  and  four  public  members  with  an 
interest  in  State  and  regional  affairs.  All 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Appointments  of  city  members  are  made 
from  a  list  submitted  by  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Cities,  county  members  from  a  list 
submitted  by  the  County  Supervisors  Asso- 
ciation of  California,  and  school  district 
members  from  a  list  submitted  by  the  State 
board  of  education. 

The  ootuicU  Is  responsible  for  developing 
long-range  policies  to  assist  the  Stete  and 
local  agencies  in  meeting  problems  presented 
by  growth  and  development  in  urban  areas, 
serving  as  a  continuing  councU  on  inter- 
governmental relations  to  coordinate  State 
and  local  activities  and  to  inform  and  advise 
the  Governor  and  the  legislature  respecting 
Its  activities  and  recommending  policies  and 
programs  for  administrative  and  legislative 
action. 

SPECIAL   ASSISTANTS  IN  THK  COVKXNOB'S  omCI 

Governors  In  a  number  of  States,  such  aa 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Michigan,  have  ap- 
pointed special  aaslBtants  to  advise  them  on 


k>cal  affairs.  In  ICUsouri.  tbe  Oovemor% 
aaaUtant  tat  urban  affairs  and  In  Kentucky, 
the  director  at  hooalng  and  urban  develop- 
ment within  the  office  of  the  Governor,  are 
members  of  the  executive  cabinet.  A  more 
Informal  arrangonent  may  be  found  In  other 
States  with  the  Governor  assigning  reepon- 
■IbUlty  for  urban  affairs  to  one  of  his  admin- 
istrative assistants. 

STATB   UMlVBMITT-BAaa>   MIXNCIB8 

A  different  type  of  agency  to  serve  cities 
may  be  found  in  Maryland.  Tlie  Maryland 
Municipal  Technical  Advisory  Service  was 
established  as  a  State  agency  in  1969,  but 
Is  organizationally  within  the  XTnlverslty  o< 
Maryland. 

This  agency  provides  advice  and  technical 
aid  to  municipalities  upon  req:ueet  but  does 
not  attempt  to  undertake  technical  assist- 
ance In  fields  provided  by  other  State  depart- 
ments. It  has  a  close  and  continuing  rela- 
tionship with  the  State  municipal  league  and 
works  with  it  during  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  review  all  bills  affecting  the  clUee. 
The  local  government  agency  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  also  baaed  at  the  State  university. 
The  institute  of  government,  located  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  provides  munic- 
ipal management  services  Including  finance 
and  accounting,  engineering  and  public 
works,  municipal  information  and  ordinance 
codification.  It  has  an  extensive  publication 
program  Including  directories,  handbooks, 
statistical  oompllatlons,  and  other  factual 
data  of  Interest  to  local  officials. 

MCXNT  PaOPOaALS  FOX  BTATa  AcnoM 

Governed  Love  of  Colorado  recommended 
establishment  of  a  State  office  of  local  affairs 
in  his  address  to  the  1966  session  of  the 
general  assembly  and  Governor  Kemer  of 
Illinois  has  indicated  support  for  a  similar 
agency.  Legislators  in  Ohio  and  OeorgU 
have  also  proposed  local  affairs  agencies. 

There  are  other  types  of  agencies  set  up 
by  the  States  for  study  and  action  on  State- 
local  relations.  The  Colorado  Legislature 
established  the  Governor's  local  affairs  study 
oommisslon  and  Maine  has  established  a 
com  mission  on  intergovernmental  relations. 
The  Wisconsin  Leglalative  OouncU  estab- 
lished a  1963-66  biennlum  urban  problems 
committee  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
legislattire. 

A  bUl  Introduced  In  the  Iowa  Benate  In 
1963.  but  not  passed,  would  have  created  a 
commission  on  State  and  local  governments. 
In  early  1964.  however,  Governor  Hughes  of 
Iowa  established  the  Governor's  commission 
on  State  and  local  government,  consisting 
of  95  persons  representing  municipal,  county, 
and  State  governments,  the  universities,  and 
other  related  Interests.  Its  purpose  was  "to 
develop  and  strengthen  cooperative  relation- 
ships between  State  and  local  governments 
and  between  the  various  Jurisdictions  of  local 
government."  The  Governor  considers  the 
commission  both  a  study  and  action  group, 
which  will  make  recommendations  from  time 
to  time  for  improvement  In  government  op- 
eration that  can  be  carried  out  administra- 
tively, as  well  as  those  that  require  legisla- 
tion. 

A  bill  Introduced  In  tbe  1906  session  of 
the  Massachusetts  Senate  would  have  estab- 
lished a  permanent  bipartisan  municipal 
problems  commission.  The  oommisslon 
would  consist  of  legislators,  municipal  offi- 
cials, and  citizens.  It  was  Intended  that 
it  hold  hearings  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth to  obtain  views  of  municipal  officials 
as  to  the  problems  they  face  and  what  steps 
might  be  taken  to  solve  them. 

Following  a  special  study.  New  Jersey's 
Governor  Hughes  proposed  establishment  of 
a  department  of  ccHnmunity  affairs  In  1964. 
The  proposal  did  not  receive  legislative  ap- 
proval, but  will  be  Introduced  again  this 
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jMLT.  Sevoral  exUtlng  kgenclM  were  pro- 
poeed  to  be  tr&naferred  Into  the  new  depart- 
ment. Including  tbe  division  of  local  goy- 
emment. 

The  powere  and  reeponalbllltlea  of  the  pro- 
posed department  are  brocul  and  Include 
technical  aaalat&nce.  regulatory,  and  super- 
Tlaory  powers  over  local  government.  AdTlce 
on  the  formulation  and  development  of  State 
programs  and  policies  relating  to  local  gov- 
ernment would  be  provided  by  an  advisory 
council  consisting  of  representatives  of  cotin- 
tles,  municipalities,  school  districts,  munici- 
pal managers,  and  city  planners. 

An  office  at  community  services  would  co- 
ordinate services  through  municipalities. 
Five  divisions  wotild  be  responsible  for  oper- 
ating programs:  the  division  of  housing  and 
urban  renewal,  the  division  of  State  and  local 
planning,  the  division  of  aging,  the  division 
of  youth,  and  the  division  of  local  finance. 

■UFfOB'l    BT    OaOAIflZATIONS  OF   XLXCTXD 

orwiciALa 

Several  organizations  have  taken  formal 
action  endorsing  State  action  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  local  affairs  agency  at  the  State 
level.  The  "1968  National  Municipal  Policy" 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities  recommends 
that  State  governments  consider  "establish- 
ment of  a  unit  of  State  government  for  con- 
tinuing attention,  review,  and  assistance  re- 
garding the  State's  metropolitan  areas." 

The  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials  has  urged  the  States 
establish  official  bodies  concerned  with  hous- 
ing and  urban  development.  The  policy  res- 
olution of  the  assoclatl<m  is  a  part  of  its 
1985-67  program  and  recommends  "that 
auch  bodies  be  created  at  the  State  level  over 
the  next  blennlum,  with  responsibility  (a) 
for  encouraging  metropolitan,  regional,  coun- 
tywlde,  or  similar  areawlde  operations  where 
appropriate:  (b)  for  exploring  the  need  for 
statewide  minimum  housing  standards,  with 
concomitant  authority  to  insure  their  en- 
forcement; (c)  for  exploring  other  areas  of 
need  for  statewide  standards:  (d)  for  under- 
taking, where  feasible,  direct  financial  aid 
to  localities  or  supplements  to  Federal  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  programs;  (e) 
for  encouraging  State  educational  institu- 
tions to  be  aggreesive  partners  in  urban  de- 
velopment throtigh  teaching,  research,  and 
leadership.' 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oovernors' 
Conference  at  Its  1943  annual  meeting  urged 


that  each  State  give  early  consideration  to 
"the  establishment  of  a  unit  of  State  gov- 
ernment for  continuing  attention,  review, 
and  assistcmce  to  the  State's  urban  areas." 
•  •  *  Also  in  1963  the  VS.  Conference  of 
Ifayora  by  resolution  urged  the  States  to  act 
with  respect  to  "the  eetabllshment  of  a  unit 
of  State  government  for  continuing  atten- 
tion, review,  and  assistance  regarding  the 
State's  local  governments." 

ICOOKL  STATX  LBOISLATION 

The  model  legislation  Included  in  the 
State  legislative  programs  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  and  the  advisory  com- 
mission suggests  the  following  functions  for 
the  office  of  local  affairs : 

(a)  To  assist  and  advise  the  Oovemor  in 
coordinating  those  activities  and  services  of 
agencies  of  the  State  which  involve  signifi- 
cant relationships  with  local  governments. 

(b)  To  encourage  and,  when  requested,  to 
assist  In  efforts  of  local  governments,  to  de- 
velop mutual  and  cooperative  solutions  to 
their  common  problems. 

(c)  To  study  existing  legal  provisions  that 
affect  the  structure  and  financing  of  local 
government,  and  those  State  activities  that 
Involve  significant  relationships  with  local 
government  units;  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Oovemor  and  the  legislature  such  changes 
in  these  provisions  and  activities  as  may 
seem  necessary  to  strengthen  local  govern- 
ment and  permit  Its  better  adaptation  to  di- 
verse and  changing  conditions.  Particular 
attention  in  such  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  given  to  problems  of  local  gov- 
ernment for  metropolitan  areas  and  other 
areas  where  major  changes  in  population  or 
economic  activity  are  taking  place. 

(d)  To  serve  as  a  clearinghouse,  for  the 
benefit  of  local  governments,  of  Information 
concerning  their  common  problems  and  con- 
cerning State  and  Federal  services  available 
to  assist  In  the  solution  of  those  problems. 

(e)  When  requested,  to  supply  Informa- 
tion, advice,  and  assistance  to  governmental 
or  civic  groups  which  are  studying  problems 
of  local  government  structure  or  financing 
for  particular  areas. 

(f)  To  consult  and  cooperate  with  other 
State  agencies,  with  local  governments  and 
officials,  and  with  Federal  agencies  and  offi- 
cials. In  carrying  out  the  functions  and  du- 
ties of  the  office. 

The  applicability  of  the  draft  legislation  is 
not  confined  to  States  that  have  metropoli- 
tan areas.     A  number  of  its  provisions  are 


Important  to  the  strengthening  of  local  gov- 
enmients  generally,  whether  or  not  they  are 
located  in  metropolitan  areas.  The  legisla- 
tion Is  drafted  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  agency  In  the  Office  of  the  Governor. 
However,  this  agency  could  be  located  In, 
or  the  functions  enumerated  above  assigned 
to,  an  appropriate  existing  department  or 
agency.  The  responsibility  could  also  be  as- 
signed to  a  new  permanent  conunlaslon  com- 
posed of  public  officials  and  private  cltieens, 
or  both,  or  to  an  existing  or  new  Joint  legisla- 
tive interim  committee  that  operates  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

rXDERAL  INTXXXST  IM   STATE  A8SISTANCS  TO 
UKBAN    ASXAS 

The  Federal  Government  has  clearly  recog- 
nized the  need  for  areawlde  and  local  plan- 
ning as  a  means  providing  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  affecting  tirban  develop- 
ment within  metropolitan  areas.  As  a  result. 
Federal  programs  are  looking  to  metropoli- 
tan planning  as  a  means  of  providing  an 
areawlde  framework  for  federally  assisted 
jM-ograms;  urban  highways,  open  space, 
\irban  mass  transportation,  waste  treatment 
facilities,  airports,  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems, and  other  facilities  are  being  related 
to  areawlde  planning  through  various  in- 
centives and   requirements. 

The  success  of  such  planning  is,  however, 
dependent  upon  effective  execution  of  these 
functional  programs.  A  major  gap  exists  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  governmental  ma- 
chinery and  authority  to  carry  out  agreed 
upon  areawlde  development  plans.  Filling 
this  gap  win  require  State  action  as  well  as 
Federal  requirements  and  local  initiative,  for 
the  States  have  powerful  and  unique  powers 
permitting  them  to  make  a  constructive  con- 
tribution to  meeting  urban  needs.  They 
have  Jurisdiction  embracing  the  whole  urban 
area,  full  legal  and  administrative  authority 
to  exercise  direct  action  and  leadership, 
major  tax  resoxirces  and  revenue  powers,  and 
control  over  the  organization  and  powers  of 
local  governments. 

Moreover,  States  are  Increasingly  con- 
cerned with  urban  areas  because  of  (a)  con- 
tinuing urbanization  of  State  populations; 
(b)  rising  State  expenditures:  and  (c)  in- 
creasing recognition  of  the  need  for  reform 
of  the  current  pattern  of  local  governments, 
for  readjustments  of  local  government 
powers,  and  for  higher  quality  of  develop- 
ment in  urban  areas. 
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X 

X. 

wide  plaimlng. 

X    .. 

X                  .      .. 

X 

X 

X 

Aafcti  OoTwnor  In  fiv 

X 

X 

X          

X 

X 

X. 

ardlnathw  StsU  aeUvl- 

tlM  afleetlnf  IncaHtiSB. 

Statutory  cit«tk»i* 

New  York  Con- 
•oUdated  Laws, 
eieeutlve  law, 
art.  1»-K  (1«N). 

Senate  bill  1144, 
1W&,  printer's 
No.  im 

Publie  Law  IWl, 
eb.«t. 

A.S.  44.10.180  et 
leq.  and  see.  14, 
art.  X  of  the 
eonstitutlon. 

Laws,  1063,  ch. 
306. 

Ch.  161,  Laws 
1061,  Apr.  l^ 
1064. 

Cb.  82S,  Uws, 

U66. 

Soores:  Advisory  Commission  on  IntargovernmenUI  Relatloiu,  January  1066.    Adapted  from  "Toward  More  Ifleotlve  Oovemment,  a  pn^Msed  Department  of  Community 
Aflairi,"  Anal  report  to  0«v.  Richard  J.  Hughes  (Trenton,  N.J.),  1061,  p.  U. 
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AID  POR  PEDERAIiLY  IMPACTED 
SCHOOL  AREAS 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  CMr.  Howard]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress,  President 
Johnson  proposed  that  $190.6  million  be 
cut  from  aid  to  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas.  , 

While  I  can  well  ac^ireciate  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  President  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  It  is  my  very  strong 
feeling  that  this  curtailment  would  be 
unwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  farmer  schoolteach- 
er and  school  principal,  I  am  disappoint- 
ed over  the  proposals  to  reduce  aid  to 
federally  impacted  school  districts,  as 
well  as  the  plan  to  reduce  the  school  milk 
program.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
both  plans  and  today  am  Introducing 
legislation  which  would  make  the  present 
school  milk  program  permanent. 

We  Members  of  the  89th  Congress  have 
passed  many  good  bills  and  I  feel  that  we 
have  done  a  magniflceat  Job  in  the  area 
of  aid  to  education.  I  think  it  would  be 
Inconsistent  to  make  this  additional  aid 
to  schools  available  and  then  turn  around 
and  cut  out  money  from  other  programs 
which  are  already  in  existence. 

The  proposed  cutback  in  federally  Im- 
pacted area  aid  would  force  local  school 
boards  to  do  one  of  two  things;  either  cut 
back  on  the  number  of  teachers  of  the 
present  services  given  or  ask  for  an  ex- 
panded school  budget  with  the  money 
coming  from  the  local  citizens.  Neither 
alternative  Is  fair  nor  wise. 

Under  the  proposal  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  New  Jersey's  cut  in  federally 
impacted  school  district  aid  would  be 
$4.7  million.  My  own  third  congressional 
district  would  lose  some  $1.3  million. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  responsibility  of 
sharing  in  the  costs  of  educating  the 
children  of  Federal  employees.  In  at 
least  one  community  in  my  district  more 
than  half  of  the  students  in  the  school 
system  are  the  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees or  those  serving  in  the  military. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  opp>ose 
the  proposals  to  cut  back  federally  im- 
pacted area  aid  and  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram. To  do  less  woiHd  be  a  disservice 
to  our  children. 

At  this  point  I  plaoe  in  the  Rjccord  a 
breakdown  of  how  the  proposed  cutback 
In  aid  to  federally  impacted  areas  would 
adversely  affect  my  district. 


Name  of  Mdiool  disUict 

1067 
estimated 
entitle- 
ments 
without 
amend- 
ment 

1067 

estimated 
entitle- 
ments 

reduced  by 
amend- 
ments 

MONXOtTTF  OOVMTT 

Tlnton  Falls.    

rs.eis 

48,  SSI 

iB,oao 

539;  SOI 

$40,478 

17,407 

6,780 

406.066 

Red  Bank 

Henry  Hudson  Regional 

Eatontown. 

Name  of  sdiool  district 


MONMOCTH  COUNTY— OOn. 


Wall  Township 

Ooeanport 

Long  Branch 

Shrewsbury 

Little  Silver 

Fair  Haven 

Ocean  Township 

Neptune  Township.. 

Asbury  Park 

West  Long  Branch 

Rumson 

Spring  Lake  Heights 

Neptune  City 

Howell  Township 

Atlantic  Highlands 

Bradley  Beach 

Highlands 

Avon 

Belmar... 

BrleUe 

Upper  Freehold  Regional 

Ran  tan 

Rumson  Fair  Haven  Regional 

Monmouth  Beach 

Keansburg 

Holmdel 

Colts  Neck 

Monmouth  Regional 

Shore  Regional 


1067 
estimated 
enUtie- 
ments 
without 
amend- 
ment 


OCEAN  COUNTY 


Eagleswood 

Toms  River.. 

Lakehurst 

Manchester 

Lakewood ... 

Brick 

Plums  ted 

Jackson 

Island  Heights.... 

Laoey 

Central  Regional.. 

Point  Pleasant 

Berkeley 


t60,146 

42,066 

a0t,847 

28,673 

33,674 

36,687 

184,265 

189,003 

41,010 

63,740 

0,030 
13,500 
22,234 
38,207 

6,906 
16,326 
10,677 

3,806 
14,031 

6,307 
17,406 
35,833 
30,938 

7,771 
13,383 
10,703 
30,867 
174,816 
54,488 


2,590 

262.702 

132,752 

60,075 

47,021 

55,476 

56,066 

40,682 

3,886 

4,533 

23,213 

30,220 

14,678 
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$16,686 

28,830 

113,476 

15,957 

12,874 

8,160 

72,348 

86,139 

0 

34,814 

0 

4,896 

8,160 

0 

363 

3,445 

5,258 

0 

3,083 

0 

1,272 

0 

4,662 

3,626 

0 

0 

12,330 

116,333 

35,599 


544 

127,289 

97,187 

49,138 

0 

0 

38,803 

0 

1,451 

0 

5,067 

0 

3,063 


ADDRESS  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT  HU- 
BERT H.  HUMPHREY  AT  25TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY BANQUET  OP  CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND  CRISIS,  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  EMr.  Brademas]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  25,  1966,  the  editors  of  the 
Journal,  Christianity  and  Crisis,  marked 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
this  publication. 

Christianity  and  Crisis  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  Influential  voices  of  American 
Protestantism.  Its  founders  Included 
the  distinguished  American  theologian 
and  social  thinker.  Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
and  the  then  president  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Henry  Sloane 
Coffin. 

Because  Christianity  and  Crisis  has 
come  to  win  such  respect  among  so  many 
leaders  of  our  country  In  so  many  fields 
of  thought  and  action,  I  am  taking  this 
time  to  draw  this  anniversary  .to  the  at- 
tention of  miy  colleagues  and  I  shall  in- 
sert In  the  Record  a  numbe  •  of  articles 
and  addresses  which  mark  this  event. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  sponsors 
of  Christianity  and  Crisis,  I  had  the  great 


honor  on  February  25. 1966,  of  introduc- 
ing the  distinguished  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Hubert 
H.  HuifPHREY,  at  the  25th  anniversary 
banquet  In  New  York  City,  and  I  include 
the  text  of  the  Vice  President's  address 
on  this  occasion  at  this  point: 
Rbmarks    or    Vicx    Prcsidemt    Hubert    B. 

HUMPHRXT,   CHUSTUNTrT  AND  CRISIS,   26tH 

Anntversart,    Nrw   York   Cttt,   Pebroart 

as,  1966 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  this  evealng  at 
this  dinner  honoring  Christianity  and  Crisis 
on  Its  25th  anniversary. 

The  quarter  century  since  the  founding  of 
Christianity  and  CrUls  has  been  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  In  this  history  of  man- 
kind— a  period  of  great  crisis,  great  triumphs, 
great  events. 

If  we  looked  back  through  the  page*  of 
the  magazine  we  honor  tonight,  we  could  find 
a  wisdom  and  vision  about  these  events  that 
other  Journals — and  perhaps  our  public 
policies — ^have  not  always  reflected. 

There  are  Journals  of  huge  circulation  that 
we  all  must  read,  Just  In  order  to  know  what 
la  going  on.  But  there  are  other  Journals  that 
we  want  to  read,  In  order  to  get  some  per- 
spective— some  insight  and  guidance  and  re- 
flection— about  what  is  going  on.  For  me, 
Christianity  and  Crisis  is  foremost  among 
Journals  of  the  latter  type. 

RONHOLD    KIKBUHS'S   CONTRIBXTrlON 

With  all  respect  to  the  many  fine  con- 
trlbut(»«  and  editors  through  the  years,  to 
Dr.  John  Bennett  and  to  Wayne  Cowen  and 
all  the  others,  we  all  know  that  to  speak  of 
ChrlstlEOLlty  and  Crisis  Is  to  speak  of  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr. 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  deep  privilege  and 
humility  that  I  Join  this  distinguished  as- 
semblage In  honoring  one  of  America's — 
and  the  world's — most  profound  political 
philosophers,  theologians,  and  prophets. 

The  1920's  and  early  1930's  were  empty 
years  In  American  Intellectual  and  political 
life.  It  was  Into  this  moral  vacuum  that  a 
new  voice  was  heard — the  voice  of  an  un- 
known preacher  serving  a  working  class  com- 
munity In  Detroit.  Ever  since  that  time, 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  has  been  taming  cynics 
and  pulling  Utopians  back  to  earth. 

No  preacher  In  our  time  has  had  a  greater 
impact  on  the  secular  world.  No  American 
has  made  a  greater  contribution  to  political 
wisdom  and  moral  responsibility. 

NnCBtTHR,   I.INCOLN,   AKD   TWAIN 

Reinhold  Niebuhr,  like  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  Mark  Twain,  came  out  of  that  great 
Middle  Western  river  valley,  and  he  brought 
east  with  him  realism  and  humor  and  energy 
and  a  brooding  thoughtfulness. 

Like  Lincoln  and  Mark  Twain,  Dr.  Niebuhr 
brought  a  mixture  of  profundity  and  prac- 
ticality. Like  Lincoln,  who  I  think  has  al- 
ways been  his  favorite  statesman,  Dr.  Niebuhr 
showed  how  to  combine  decisive  action  with 
a  sensitive  knowledge  of  the  complexity  of 
life.  Including  politics. 

That  combination  is  what  Dr.  Niebuhr 
taught  to  a  whole  generation  of  us,  as  we 
came  out  of  the  great  depression.  We  knew 
there  were  urgent  demands  of  social  Justice 
that  required  direct  action  and  Idealism. 

POLITICIANS,    THROLOOIANB,    AND    THX    ROLE    OT 
OOVERNKEKT 

At  the  same  time,  we  had  to  learn  that 
politics  was  complicated  and  many  sided — 
that  life  wasn't  simple.  Dr.  Niebuhr  was  the 
man — more  than  any  other — ^who  fitted  these 
two  things  together,  and  who  showed  how 
they  are  both  connected  with  our  religious 
faith. 

Dr.  Niebuhr  helped  us  to  see  that  politi- 
cians and  theologians  have  a  mutual  Inter- 
est In  the  sin  and  evil  of  the  world.  Martin 
Luther,  I  believe,  once  noted  that  the  state 
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WM  ordained  by  God  becauM  of  in*al  ain^ 
and  Um  functloa  of  tb«  atat«  was  to  reatratn 
evlldoara. 

It  tbeaa  wra-da  aoiind  a  bit  old  faaUo&Ml.  I 
can  asaure  you  that,  when  I  waa  mayor  at 
mimeapoUs,  one  of  my  main  Jobe  waa  to  do 
Juat  that — reatraln  evUdoera.  And  I  auspect 
Mayor  Undaay  la  not  wholly  free  of  thla 
burden. 

Jamea  Marti  eon  ezjireaMd  the  same  propoal- 
Uon  In  aomewhat  different  words  In  the 
Federalist :  "If  men  were  angels,  no  govern- 
ment would  be  necessary." 

The  vocation  of  the  politician  Includes  the 
task  or  dealing  with  fallen  angels — of 
restraining  evUdoera— o*  mitigating  manls 
Inhumanity  to  man.  In  positive  terms,  our 
taak  is  to  create  the  external  conditions  for 
social  Justice,  human  dignity,  and  freedom. 
But  we  must  be  willing  to  accept  man  as  he 
Is — to  work  with  the  material  at  hand.  Thta 
la  surely  at  the  core  of  our  democratic  faith 
and  democratic  Institutions. 

Jusim,  QfJun'iCK,  ano  bxmocxact 

In  a  scora  oC  books,  hundreds  of  arUdaa. 
and  th«Hisan<1i  of  lacturea— In  classroom  and 
seplnar.  here  and  abroad.  Niebuhr  has  ham- 
murad  away  at  this  one  baaic  theme:  "l<an^ 
oltpacity  for  Justice  makes  democracy  poa- 
aUala.  but  man's  Inclination  to  Injustice 
makaa  democracy  necessary." 

By  ailrmlng  "man's  capacity  for  Justice" 
and  the  possibility  of  a  democratic  society, 
Nlebuhr  has  asserted  his  beUef  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  human  nature. 

He  haa  believed  In  what  be  has  called 
"original  righteousneas" — that  man  la  made 
In  the  Image  of  Ood — that  at  Ms  best,  man  Is 
capable  of  Justice— of  granting  to  other  men 
their  due.  The  achievement  of  democratic 
government — the  most  dlfdcult  and  least  tried 
form  of  government — Is  not  wholly  beyond 
human  attainment. 

At  the  same  time,  Klebuhr  has  affirmed 
what  we  all  know — that  all  raen,  including 
good  men,  have  a  tendency  to  pursue  their 
private  ambitions  and  Interestti — often  to  the 
detrlmant  of  the  righte  and  Interests  of  their 
fellow  men.  Thla  be  has  called  man's  Incli- 
nation to  Injustice. 

After  the  rhetoric  Is  over,  the  ease  for  de- 
mocracy muat  rest  on  its  realism.  Democracy 
takaa  Into  account  the  full  range  of  human 
nature.  It  la  the  only  form  of  government 
that  can  guarantee  both  JusUce  and  freedom 
because  It  U  the  only  one  that  seeks  to  r«cog- 
nlae  aiul  respect  the  legitimate  claims  of  all 
conflicting  Interests. 

With  thase  Insights  Into  hiunan  nature  and 
the  human  condition.  Dr.  Nlebuhr  helped 
many  of  us  understand  our  obligation  to 
work  for  social  JusUce  without  falling  Into 
■oft  Utopian  nonsense.  These  were  essential 
truths  that  my  generation  of  Americans  >'nrt 
to  hear — and  Relnhold  Nlebuhr  spoke  to  us 
clearly  ahd  courageously. 

In  sum.  Relnhold  Nlebuhr  has  contributed 
to  American  UXe  and  thought  because  he  has 
been  a  realist  without  despair  and  an  Idealist 
without  illusion. 

THE  Nrw  Dcausrr 

But  I  believe  that  Dr.  Niebuhr's  wisdom 
should  be  heard  by  other  generations  as  well, 
by  the  social  acUvUts  of  today— the  young 
left,  the  students  and  clergy  and  dvil  Hghts 
worksrs  who  are  speaking  out  with  such  con- 
viction and  courage. 

I  applaud  much  that  they  are  doing.  I  am 
never  happier  than  when  I  can  speak  to  a 
group  of  students,  and  the  revival  of  social 
IdeaUam  among  the  young  is  one  of  the  most 
heartening  developments  of  the  sixties.  Go- 
ing through  the  great  depression  Is  one  way 
to  develop  a  social  conscience,  but  apparently 
It's  not  the  only  way. 

Z  know  there  has  been  a  new  burst  of  social 
Idaallam  among  the  clergy  and  laymen  too, 
aa  well  as  among  students.  On«  of  the  many 
aide  beneBts  of  the  civil  rights  movement  Is 
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this  new  social  conscience.  But  sometimes  It 
ocean  to  me  that  the  new  generation  of  stu- 
dents and  clergy  also  needs  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Bdnhold  Nlebuhr — as  many  of  us  cer- 
tainly did  in  the  thirties  and  forties. 

The  great  tradlUon  of  social  protest  In 
America  has  fallings  that  crop  up  regularly. 
One  is  oversimplification.  Another  Is  self- 
righteousness.  Another  Is  political  naivete. 
Another  Is  sweeping  impatience  with  every- 
body m  authority  (the  establishment  and 
the  power  structure  Is  what  they  are  called 
now;  we  had  other  names  in  my  day).  If 
you  would  go  back  to  the  abolitionists  you 
would  find — along  with  their  great  contribu- 
tion and  moral  Idealism — all  of  those  faults. 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr  demonstrated  for  us — 
as  he  demonstrates  for  the  t->cial  reformer 
today — the  vital  need  for  self -criticism — 
criticism  of  humane  movements  by  thoae 
who  believe  In  their  purposes. 

m^UHB's  avoDANCK  or  suiplc  solutions 
One  aspect  of  this  liberal  self-crlUcism  Is 
to  understand  the  limits  of  politics.  Many 
Idealists  Just  picture  what  ought  to  be,  with- 
out enough  attention  to  what  can  be.  They 
do  not  put  themselves  In  the  place  of  re- 
sponsible offlclals,  and  try  to  im»gin^i  what 
U  possible— and  what  isn't  poa^ble. 

On  one  occasion  Dr.  Nlebuhr  lUustrated 
thla  point  by  quoting  the  passage  tliat 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet  gives  to  Abraham 
Lincoln : 

"They  talk  to  me  about  God's  will 
In  righteous  deputations  and  platoons. 
Day  after  day.  laymen   and  ministers, 
n^ey  write  me  prayers  from  20  million  souls 
Uetinliig  me  God's  will  and  Horace  Greeley's. 
God's  will  In  general  this  and  senator  that; 
God's  will  Is  this  poor  colored  feUow's  will. 
It  Is  the  will  of  the  Chicago  churches; 
It  Is  this  man's  and  his  worst  enemy's. 
But  all  of  them  are  ture  they  know  God's 

will. 
I  am  the  only  man  who  does  not  know  It." 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr  has  never  claimed  to 
know  God's  will.  But  he  has  understood 
the  Importance  of  preserving  in  America  the 
great  liberal  obJecUvee  we  derive  from  our 
Anglo-Saxon  heritage — the  rule  of  law,  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  falrplay.  And 
he  has  understood  why  this  Nation  must  be 
committed  to  the  great  Judeo-ChrlsUan 
v»lues — human  dignity.  equaUty  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  dream  of  a  better  and  more 
Juat  society. 

He  has  been  both  a  reformer  Eind  a  prophet. 
But  he  has  not  been  a  crusader.  He  has 
steadfastly  warned  against  the  nostrum  ped- 
dler, the  salesman  of  simple  solutions,  the 
fixer — all  of  whom  promise  easy  answers. 

NO  BUCPLX  SOLtmON  IN  BOTTTBXiST  ASIA 

Dr.  Nlebuhr  has  always  understood  there 
Is  no  easy  way  out  of  difficult  dilemmas, 
because  there  Is  no  escape  from  the  human 
situation.  There  Is  no  painless  remedy  for 
the  racial  prejudice  and  injustice  which  still 
exists  In  America.  There  Is  no  quick  or 
easy  victory  In  the  war  on  poverty.  There 
is  no  simple  solution  to  the  complex,  tragic 
situation  facing  America  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  challenge  Is  to  recognize  and  accept 
the  complexity  and  dlfflcnlty  of  these  tasks, 
yet  nevertheless  to  face  them  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  cannot  be  evaded — In  the 
words  of  Keats  "to  bear  all  naked  truths 
•  •  •  and  to  envisage  all  circumstances,  all 
calm." 

In  southeast  Asia,  for  Instance,  there  Is 
ample  evidence  of  man's  Inclination  to  In- 
justice. 

I  have  seen  firsthand  in  these  past  days  the 
desperate  poverty  of  the  ordinary  people  of 
that  part  of  the  world. 

I  have  seen  the  tremendous  gapa  there  be- 
tween rich  and  poor. 

I  have  seen  young  children  undernotir- 
ished — many    without   hope   for   education. 


many  without  hope  of  ever  reachln«  adult- 
hood. 

I  have  seen  fields  across  which  soldiers  of 
many  natlonallUes  and  aUeglancee — ova  the 
eourae  of  many  years — have  fought,  to  the 
pain  and  misery  of  the  psaaants  who  ask  the 
chance  only  to  cultivate,  In  peace,  those 
fields. 

I  have  seen,  in  Vietnam,  the  marks  left 
by  terrorists  and  assassins  who  would  sub- 
vert the  strivings  of  nationalism  for  the  pur- 
poses of  totalitarianism. 

But  I  have  seen.  too.  in  these  past  days 
ample  evidence  of  man's  capacity  for  Justice. 
I  have  seen  national  leaders  who  have, 
literally  at  risk  of  life,  devoted  themselves  to  \ 
the  beUerment  of  their  people,  when  it  would  3 
be  far  easier  for  them  to  follow  paths  of  self- 
service  and  self-gain. 

I  have  seen  men  and  women  from  more 
comfortable  places — without  direct  obliga- 
tion to  those  they  help — working  on  street 
and  farm  so  that  their  brothers  In  mankind 
might  have  some  eventual  share  of  abun- 
dance and  well-being. 

I  have  seen  human  beings  casting  their  lot 
with  free  Institutions  when  those  Institu- 
tions offer  little  Immediate,  material  bene- 
fit and  when  their  abandonment  would,  at 
least  today,  seem  to  be  the  easy  course. 

And.  above  all,  I  have  seen  Americans  of 
every  race,  color,  and  national  origin  waging 
their  ainxggle  with  pride,  honor,  and  con- 
science— and  not  only  with  arms.  American 
troops  In  Vietnam  are  participating  In  count- 
less projects  of  community  assistance  and 
restoration— healing  the  sick,  teaching  the 
illiterate,  building  schools  and  hosptUls,  and 
demonstrating  In  village  and  hamlet  their 
courage  and  compassion. 

We  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  sacrifices 
which  these  Americans  are  making  in  our 
l>ehalf. 

And  there  are  American  civilians,  of  equal 
courage,  skill,  and  determination,  fighting 
the  battle  against  man's  ancient  enemies  of 
disease.  Ignorance,  hunger,  and  poverty. 

I  have  seen  the  forces  of  freedom  waging 
two  battles;  one  to  prevent  the  success  of  ag- 
gression; the  other  to  build  a  new  society  of 
promise  and  hope. 

And  from  all  I  have  seen,  I  have  come 
away  convinced  that  as  we  must  continue  to 
work  at  hcane — yes,  often  with  Imperfect 
means  and  with  Insufficient  understanding, 
toward  social  Justice  and  self-determlnaUon 
and  human  dignity — so  must  we  continue  to 
strive  in  southeast  Asia. 

Today  in  Vietnam  our  liberal  means  and 
objectives  are  being  tested  by  totalltarlans 
who  have  never  had  anything  but  contempt 
for  those  means  and  objectives.  We  are 
being  tested  In  a  struggle  which  demands 
both  courage  and  conscience,  both  determi- 
nation and  dedication. 

I  have  come  away  from  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific convinced  that  the  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial resources  of  America  are  essential  In- 
gredients In  winning  this  struggle.  And  I 
have  come  away  convinced  that  whatever  our 
contribution  may  be — and  It  to  svibsUntlal — 
It  will  be  surpassed  by  the  peoples  of  these 
embattled  nations.  Proud  of  their  own  his- 
tory, traditions,  and  culture,  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  self-respect  and  self-achievement, 
the  free  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  look 
to  America  for  understanding  and  assistance 
in  their  fight  against  the  injustices  of  the 
past  and  the  threat  of  aggression  and  sub- 
version today. 

AinatlCA'S    COMMmiKNT 

That  is  why.  In  these  past  days,  I  have 
made  known  America's  commitment  to  pre- 
venting the  success  of  aggression  and  assur- 
ing the  triumph  of  self-government,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  social  progress. 

This  is  the  course  far  mcH'e  difficult  to 
pursue  than  the  course  of  withdrawal — far 
more  dlfBcult  than  ths  course  of  unlimited 
violence  and  massive  escalation. 
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Thto  is  the  course  whljcb  faces  with  realism 
and  responsibility  the  complex  and  difficult 
business  of  fostering  cohdltlons  congenial  to 
the  expansion  of  social  Justice,  human  dig- 
nity, and  freedom. 

And  this  to  the  covirse  which  President 
Johnson  and  the  American  people  are  deter- 
mined to  pursue — a  course  fully  consUtent 
with  our  own  social  and  ethical  values. 

With  full  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
ahead,  we  reaffirm  our  intention  to  s\istaln 
the  struggle  against  the  forces  of  Communtot 
expansion — against  the  forces  of  poverty,  Il- 
literacy, famine,  and  dUease — for  as  long  as 
the  cause  of  freedom  requires  it. 

MnfrAXT    ACTION    AND    TtA    BKASCH    rOB    PXACX 

We  reaffirm  our  Intentlcm  of  using  military 
power  of  almost  limitless  quantity  In  meas- 
ured, limited  degree.  In  Vietnam  we  have 
one — and  only  one — military  objective:  the 
halting  of  forceful  conquest  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  North  Vietnam. 

We  reafflnm  our  detetminatlon  to  search 
for  peaceful  negotlatloois  In  face  of  con- 
tinued rejection  of  such  negotiations  by  our 
adversaries. 

We  reafflm  our  devoljlon  to  the  building 
of  free  and  democratic  Institutions  in  the 
face  of  violent  opposition  from  those  with 
little  regard  for  them. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  ultimately 
those  who  live  by  force,  violence,  and  terror 
will  come  to  understand  that  these  devices 
are  not  acceptable  means  for  settlement  of 
International  disputes. 

We  chertoh  no  lUuslon  that  this  path  is 
easy,  or  without  pltfal]t^  or  guaranteed  of 
Immediate  success.  Wa  only  know  that  in 
our  Judgment  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world  require  us 
to  pursue  it.  [ 

But  let  us  do  so  with  ^^^  same  wisdom 
and  faith  which  prompted  Relnhold  Nlebuhr 
to  write  these  words  In  Christianity  and 
Crises  almost  20  years  ago:  "•  •  'we  recog- 
nize the  tragic  charaober  of  the  human 
drama.  Including  the  particular  drama  of 
our  own  day,  and  call  npon  the  mercy  of 
Ood  to  redeem  us,  not  from  the  contem- 
porary predicament  of  democracy  but  from 
the  perennial  human  predicament." 

"CHaisTiANTrr  and  ctttsis"  tomobrow 

Now  may  I  be  permitted  a  final  observa- 
tion on  thto  C6th  anniversary  of  Christianity 
and  Crises?  These  bava  been  26  productive 
and  challenging  years.  They  have  been 
years  true  to  the  original  vtoion  and  pur- 
pose of  Relnhold  Nleb^hr  and  the  other 
founders  of  thto  ChTtotlan  Jo\imal  of 
opinion.  ! 

Now,  what  of  the  futtve?  I  hope  Chrto- 
tlanlty  and  Crtoto  will  («ntlnue  publishing 
for  another  quarter  of  •  century,  and  for 
many  more  beyond  that.  We  are  going  to 
need  it  in  the  years  that' lie  ahead.  We  are 
going  to  need  It  because  two  things  are  not 
going  to  go  away :  the  clattms  of  social  Justice, 
and  the  complexity  of  politics. 

We  need,  in  these  tlmiee,  Journato  such  as 
ChrlsUanlty  and  Crlsto  to  Btlmulate  the  criti- 
cal faculties  of  both  our  leaders  and  our  citi- 
zens. I  understand,  in  the  words  of  your 
managing  editor,  that  Christianity  and  Crlsto 
has  been  surrounded  by  the  establishment. 
That  has,  I  suppose,  certain  advantages  as 
well  as  disadvantages.  But  I  have  every 
confidence  that  your  unwavering  commit- 
ment to  social  Justice  end  your  profound 
understanding  of  the  Intricacies  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  will  provide  ample  copy  for 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

ChrtstUnlty  and  CrtalB,  as  a  Christian 
Journal,  muat  by  definition,  have  a  perspec- 
tive as  wide  as  humankind  and  one  eye  on 
eternity.  It  cannot  aCbrd  to  reflect  a 
parochial  natlonaltom  or  a  short-run  outlook. 

A  Journal  like  that,  a  perspecUve  like  that, 
to  a  requirement  of  our  time. 


Borrowing  from  the  pages  of  the  current 
Issue  of  Time  magazine,  longtime  reader 
Hubert  Humphrit,  as  well  as  the  many 
others  who  honor  you  on  thto  Important 
birthday,  to  expecting  you  to  live  up  to  your 
reputation. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  should  like  at  this  point 
to  include  the  address  at  the  banquet  of 
the  cochalrman  of  the  editorial  board  of 
Christianity  and  Crisis,  Dr.  John  C.  Ben- 
nett, the  distingxiished  president  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary: 

Remarks  of  Dr.  John  C.  Bennxtt,  Fkbrv- 
ABT   25,    19S6 

CHRISTIAN      RSAU8K      AND      CHRISTIANITT      AND 
CXIBIS 

On  thto  occasion  we  are  celebrating  the 
role  that  Relnhold  Nlebuhr  has  played  In 
Influencing  the  church  and  the  Nation.  Hto 
Influence  has  extended  far  beyond  the  circle 
of  those  who  are  aware  of  It.  He  has  In- 
fluenced the  assumptions  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration. He  met  considerable  restotance  in 
the  days  when  he  had  to  t>e  most  polemical. 
I  remember  that  one  of  our  Union  Seminary 
colleagues  visited  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  the  Middle  West  In  the  I940's 
and  brought  back  the  report  that  there  was 
widespread  resentment  against  Niebuhr's  In- 
fluence because  there  was  a  tendency  to 
blame  him  for  the  sins  of  which  he  had 
discovered  the  symptoms.  I  doubt  If  thto 
would  be  true  today  because  events  have 
driven  home  so  many  of  the  lessons  which 
Dr.  Nelbuhr  had  to  emphasize  In  hto  po- 
lemics against  an  earlier  liberalism  In  the 
decades  of  the  1930's  and  ie40's.  Thto 
Chrtotlan  realism  that  to  now  mentioned  so 
often  today  as  the  label  for  Nlebiihr's 
thought  was  not  an  expression  of  a  dark 
and  negative  view  of  humanity,  though  thto 
was  often  the  Joumaltotlc  picture  of  Nle- 
buhr. More  significant  than  hto  stress  on 
sin  or  hto  realistic  diagnoses,  are  hto  com- 
passion for  the  victims  of  Injustice,  of  any 
kind  of  self-rtghteous  hardness  and  hto  ap- 
preciation of  the  unexpected  and  almost 
hidden  goodness  of  people. 

I  like  to  put  two  passages  by  Nlebuhr  to- 
gether because  they  suggest  so  well  both 
hto  sharp  prophetic  Judgment  within  the 
church  and  hto  remarkable  openness  to  peo- 
ple outolde  the  church : 

"The  sad  experiences  of  Christian  htotory 
show  how  human  pride  and  arrogance  rise  to 
new  heights  precisely  at  the  point  where  the 
claims  of  sanctity  are  made  without  due 
qualification"  (II,  122).  "Thus  the  saints  are 
tempted  to  continue  to  sin  that  grace  may 
abound,  while  sinners  toll  and  sweat  to  make 
human  relations  a  little  more  tolerable  and 
sUghtly  more  Just"  (H,  197). 

Hto  use  of  Biblical  categories  and  Inslghta 
brought  illuminating  diagnoses  of  the  hto- 
tortcal  situation  to  many  circles  to  which 
they  were  news,  and  to  a  large  number  of  our 
contemporaries  he  brought  not  only  diagnoses 
but  also  positive  words  of  grace. 

Christianity  and  Crtoto  was  only  one 
medium  that  he  used  In  communicating  hto 
thought  but  it  has  In  large  measure  been 
his  voice  from  the  beginning.  He  gives  every- 
one else  the  credit  for  the  influence  of  the 
Journal  that  has  grown  quite  steadily  over 
the  years. 

I  take  thto  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  editorial  imagination  and  drive  and 
patience  of  Wayne  Cowan,  without  whose 
willingness  to  stick  with  this  very  modest 
enterprise  when  the  going  was  hardest,  es- 
pecially in  all  matertol  ways,  there  probably 
would  be  no  Chrtotlanlty  and  Crlsto  today. 
Ours  to  still  a  modest  enterprise  but  the  cir- 
culation has  Increased  fovirfold  during  the 
time  of  Wayne  Cowan's  editorial  supervision 
and  in  thto  he  has  been  greatly  helped  by  the 
initiative  and  skill  and  devoted  service  of 
Frances   Smith.      I    should   say   one   other 


thing.  Our  Journal  could  not  exlet  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  it  to  a  coopwrativs 
enterprise  with  a  continuous  process  of  con- 
sultation on  the  part  of  the  editorial  board 
and  with  the  wllllngnees  of  the  members  of 
the  editorial  board  to  write  the  editorials 
signed  by  their  Inltlato,  wilUngnees  after 
some  pressure  from  Wayne  Oowan. 

THx  vixwa  or  CRXisnANiTT  and  cbisib 
I  do  not  want  to  boast  on  thto  occasion, 
but  I  do  think  that  we  have  been  right  on 
many  things.  Certainly  Chrtotlanlty  and 
Crtoto  was  right  on  the  issues  raised  by  ths 
struggle  against  Hitler  as  over  against  what 
at  the  time  often  seemed  to  be  an  incongru- 
ous combination  of  Chrtotlan  pacifism  and 
isolationism.  Atoo  on  the  early  postwar  to- 
sues  Involving  the  reconstruction  of  Eiu-ope 
and  the  safeguarding  of  Europe  against  the 
possible  expansion  of  Stalinism  we  were 
right.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  great 
emphasto  that  we  placed  on  the  ChrisUan 
struggles  against  totalitarianism,  on  the 
worldwide  mission  of  the  church,  on  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

TOUOUNCK,    aCBOOLS,    AND    POLJTICS 

Long  before  Pope  John  and  the  second 
Vatican  Council,  we  restoted  the  antlcathoU- 
clsm  that  was  so  common  In  American  Prot- 
estantism. We  emphasized  that  the  fact  that 
the  Catholic  Church  was  no  monolith  when 
thto  was  much  less  clear  than  It  to  today. 
Very  early  we  battled  against  the  hard-Une 
separatlonlsm  In  the  context  of  church-stata 
relations  so  common  In  Protestant  circles  and 
in  liberal  circles.  We  have  long  believed  that 
non -Catholics  should  use  their  Ingenuity  to 
find  ways  of  Improving  the  education,  the 
welfare  of  all  children  in  all  schooto  without 
sacrificing  essential  constitutional  protec- 
tions of  church  and  state.  Our  recommenda- 
tions about  the  relation  of  the  state  to 
pupils  In  parochial  schooto  were  similar  to 
steps  that  have  been  taken  In  recent  legtola- 
tlon  providing  Federal  aid  to  education. 

We  were  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  In- 
stotent  Protestant  voices  that  give  support 
to  the  Idea  that  the  Nation  should  be  open 
to  the  election  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Presi- 
dent. Now  almost  everyone  agrees  with  thto 
view  though  at  the  time  we  received  a  great 
deal  Of  abuse  from  fellow  Protestante. 

We  have  also  written  a  good  deal  about 
the  hopeful  changes  in  the  Communtot 
world,  about  the  break  In  the  Communtot 
moncdlth,  about  the  varloiis  degrees  of  hu- 
manlzatlon  in  European  communtom,  about 
the  new  dialog  between  young  Chrtotlans 
and  young  Communists  In  some  eastern 
European  countries.  We  have  also  called 
many  times  for  a  change  in  American  policy 
In  regard  to  China,  for  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish all  possible  relations  with  China. 
Though  we  have  no  Illusions  about  the  prob- 
lems that  a  China  become  more  powerful 
may  create  for  Ita  neighbors,  we  are  con- 
cerned to  overcome  the  toolatlon  of  China 
and  to  face  the  fact  that  at  least  one  factor 
in  the  paranoia  of  China  that  sounds  so 
dangerous  to  that  she  has  good  reason  to  hate 
the  white  West. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  us  to  add  our  voices 
to  so  many  others  In  opposition  to  McCarthy- 
lam  and  in  opposition  to  the  election  of 
Goldwater.  In  the  latter  case  we  were  often 
criticized  for  taking  a  parttoan  stand  In  an 
election.  We  have  usually  tried  to  avoid 
partisanship  as  such  but  in  1964  it  was 
obvious  that  Senator  Goldwater  was  opposed 
to  everything  for  which  we  had  long  stood. 
Under  such  situations  how  does  one  avoid 
a  touch  of  parttoanahlp? 

NIZBTTHR    AND    BACIAL    JtrSTICX 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr  had  been  a  pioneer  on 
the  problems  of  racial  Justice  in  the  1930*8. 
He  led  us  aD  In  the  struggle  against  racial 
segregation  both  before  and  after  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  1SB4.    Since  then 
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Chriatlanlty  and  dials  bM  been  one  of  many 
Tolcea  that  bave  tried  to  deal  ImaglnatlTely 
and  rlgorooBly  wltb  tbe  isstiea  of  clrll  rtKbts 
and  with  the  many  companion  lasuee  of 
urban  porerty  and  decay.  We  have  not  said 
more  than  many  others  but  we  baye  tried  to 
be  faithful  here  and  will  continue  to  do  ao 
aa  tbe  spotlight  shifts  to  northern  cities. 

a  cuncAL  TOKi  om  TimtaM 

It  would  be  easier  for  me  to  stop  here  but 
to  do  so  would  be  less  than  candid.  It  would 
decelTe  no  one  If,  out  of  deference  to  the 
Vice  President,  I  omitted  one  of  our  major 
Interests  at  this  time  which  Is  a  criticism 
of  policies  of  this  administration  In  rela- 
tion to  Latin  America  and  Asia.  In  our  nert 
taue  we  are  publishing  one  of  our  rare 
Joint  editorials  defining  our  position  on  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

This  editorial  questions  the  presupposi- 
tions of  otu"  policy  and  suggests  that  the  dis- 
covery of  a  better  policy  will  come  only  as 
these  presuppositions  are  reexamined  by  the 
policymakers  themselves.  It  emphasizes  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  engaged  in  sacrificing 
the  Tsry  people  In  South  Vietnam  whom 
we  Intend  to  help  with  our  Are  and  sword. 
It  shows  bow  self -defeating  It  Is  to  Intensify 
military  operations.  It  charges  that  the 
talJc  of  unconditional  readiness  for  negotia- 
tion Is  mixed  with  adamant  unwillingness  to 
oonoede  anything.  And  it  points  to  the 
Irony  Involved  In  actions  which  drive  tbe 
Communists  In  Vietnam  into  greater  de- 
pendence on  China.  We  do  not  represent  a 
new  isolatlouiam  or  a  callous  wlUlngneas  to 
write  off  Asia  but  we  are  Impressed  by  the 
limitations  of  American  power  on  c  continent 
where  we,  whatever  our  intentions,  are  tbe 
representatives  of  tbe  white  West  with  Its 
blstory  of  Imperialism.  We  endorse  efforts 
to  strengthen  viable  governments  and  econ- 
omies and  question  our  power  not  so  much 
to  support  existing  nations  but  to  create  a 
nation  to  support.  The  editorial  begins 
with  tbe  words  of  Herbert  Butterfleld:  "The 
bardest  strokes  of  heaven  fall  In  history  upon 
those  who  Imagine  that  they  control  things 
In  a  sovereign  manner,  as  though  they  were 
kings  of  the  earth,  playing  providence  not 
only  for  themselves  but  for  the  far  future." 

raOM    CHBISTtaN     SOCUUSM    to    IHK    MIXKD 
XOOHOMT 

There  Is  one  little-noted  fact  about  our 
history.  During  our  first  13  years,  Relnhold 
Klebuhr  edited  both  Christianity  and  Crisis 
and  Christianity  and  Society.  Tbe  latter 
bad  once  been  called  radical  religion  and 
It  iMgan  as  an  organ  of  Christian  socialism. 
When  Dr.  Niebuhr  wrote  editorials  for  Chris- 
tianity and  Crisis  be  limited  himself  in  the 
main  to  the  consensus  on  international  al- 
falrs  and  ecumenical  concerns  on  which  this 
Journal  bad  been  founded  but  when  he 
wanted  to  express  his  full  mind  on  the  eco- 
nomic order  he  wrote  without  Inhlbitlous 
and  with  prophetic  Tlvldness  In  Christian- 
ity and  Society.  After  Christianity  and  So- 
ciety ceased  publication  in  1958,  Christianity 
and  Crisis  took  over  its  Interests.  This  was 
made  easier  because  the  Christian  Socialism 
of  the  editors  developed  into  tbe  pragmatic 
acceptance  of  a  mixed  economy  and  the 
«  Journal  came  to  promote  the  goals  of  the 
more  progressive  proponents  of  the  New 
Deal,  tbe  Fair  Deal,  the  New  Frontier,  and 
tbe  Great  Society.  Where  this  tendency  will 
lead  our  country  is  far  from  clear  and  some 
of  us  suspect  that  In  tbe  future  we  shall  have 
to  ask  far  more  radical  queatlons  tban  we 
have  recently  asked  about  our  economy  and 
our  cuKure,  for  tbare  may  well  be  a  crisis 
which  tbe  combination  of  current  reforms 
cannot  meet. 

I  think  that  our  policies  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic domastic  iasass  have  been  embodied 
and  expressed  by  Vlos  Fraskteat  Mmtnaarr 
who  has  long  been  admired  by  our  editors. 


We  think  of  him  leas  aa  Vice  President  than 

as  RUBBTT  HmCPHKCT. 

COLLOQTJZUU  OIT   CBISa  CHikBACTXa  OF   MOOBUi 
BOCIXTT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  add  that  among 
other  persons  who  participated  in  the 
banquet  were  Dr.  Roger  L.  Shlnn,  Dr. 
Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  Dr.  Hans  Morgen- 
thau,  and  Dr.  Robert  J.  McCracken,  pas- 
tor of  the  Riverside  Church  in  New  York, 
where  the  banquet  was  held. 

There  was  also  held  as  part  of  the  an- 
niversary celebration  a  colloquium  on 
"The  Crisis  Character  of  Modern  So- 
ciety." 

The  following  persons  participated  in 
the  morning  panel  of  the  colloquium: 
Chairman.  John  D.  M&guire.  assistant 
professor  of  religion.  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity :  Richard  N.  Ooodwin.  former  special 
assistant  to  the  President;  Professor  of 
Missions  Johannes  Hoekendijk,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  Candldo 
Mendes  De  Almeida,  director  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  political  science  and  economics  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  Roger  Hilsman,  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs. 

The  following  persons  participated  in 
the  afternoon  panel  of  the  colloquium: 
Chairman,  William  Sloan  Coffin,  Jr., 
chaplain,  Yale  University;  Vincent 
Harding,  chairman,  department  of  his- 
tory and  social  studies,  Spelman  College ; 
Bayard  Rustln,  execuUve  director,  A. 
Philip  Randolph  Institute:  Hannah 
Arendt,  author  and  political  philosopher; 
Herbert  Blau,  director,  Lincoln  Center 
Repertory  Theater;  Gerald  Hoi  ton,  pro- 
fessor of  physics.  Harvard  University; 
and  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Ocoicx  8.  McOovnur,  UJ3. 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

At  this  point  In  the  Rkcord,  I  should 
like  to  Include,  "A  Call  To  Participate  in 
a  Day-Long  Conversation  on  'The  Crisis 
Character  of  Modern  Society,'  "  a  state- 
ment planned  by  the  editors  of  Christian- 
ity and  Crisis  on  the  occasion  of  this  25th 
anniversary. 

The  statement  follows: 
A  Call  To  Pakticipatx  im  a  Dat-Lonc  Con- 

VKBSATION     ON     TUX      CSISIS     CHAKACTKX     Or 

Modes  N  Socixtt 

Christianity  and  Crisis  began  publication 
a  quarter-century  ago  when  tbe  world  was 
oonfronted  with  a  particular  crlala.  The 
Journal  tried  to  help  America  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  mUitant  naxlsm.  Since  World  War 
II  a  series  of  other  crises  have  followed.  Now 
only  too  (amlUnr,  these  crises  bave  been  poeed 
by  nuclear  weapons.  East-West  antagonisms, 
Asian  warfare,  racial  injustice,  trch.nological 
change.  Insurgent  and  resurgent  nationalism, 
and  so  on.  If  at  times  we  have  had  a  meas- 
ure of  ethical  guidance  to  offer,  et  others  we 
could  utter  only  a  word  of  protest  or  a 
crl  de  coeur. 

The  recurrent  crises  of  these  years,  oc- 
curring In  aU  areas  of  social  and  political 
life,  have  led  many  persons  to  suspect  tbe 
existence  of  an  underlying  "state  of  crisis," 
which  may  be  not  merely  chronic  at  this 
period  but  permanent.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  we  shall  have  to  live  almost  constantly 
In  crisis,  without  nostalgia  for  more  stable 
epochs,  without  panic  yet  without  resigna- 
tion, and  without  hope  that  a  cultural  or 
political  order  can  be  established  to  rid  mod- 
em society  of  its  crisis  character.  Tbe  phrase 
"situation  ot  oontlnuous  revolution,"  a  bold 
oontradlctlon  in  tanas.  Is  already  being  used 
to  describe  our  time. 


There  are  several  ways  o*  accounting  for 
the  crisis  character  of  our  times.  Some 
h(4d  that  it  Is  a  byproduct  of  that  acute 
consciousness  at  man's  historical  condition- 
ing that  arose  in  the  19th  century.  The 
burden  of  knowing  that  be  Is  a  child  of  time 
rather  than  of  eternity  gives  man  a  special 
s«ise  of  urgency  and  makes  all  his  acts 
"crucial"  because  his  history  and  his  destiny 
are  the  same. 

Others  hold  that  the  acute  historical  con- 
sdousness  of  our  epoch  and  its  sttendant 
sense  of  crisis  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution.  This  revolution  opened 
the  possibility  that  certain  groups  and  classes 
of  men  might  move  creatively  beyond  tlie 
established  order  without  being  condemned 
to  social  ostracism;  for  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion (extended  now  into  tbe  technological 
revolution)  heralded  an  apparently  unend- 
ing period  oX  rapid  change.  Changeability, 
not  stability,  defined  human  existence.  In 
this  light,  the  crisis  character  of  our  period 
might  be  seen  simply  as  a  lack  of  adaptation 
to  tbe  reality  of  constant  change. 

There  is  also  the  view  that  the  crises  we 
are  encountering  are  sjrmptoms  of  a  general 
crisis  attendant  upon  the  end  of  a  capitalis- 
tic era. 

Some  contemporary  theologians  bold  that 
It  Is  a  purposeful  action  of  God  that  has 
plunged  man  deeply  Into  historical  con- 
sclotianess  In  order  to  move  society  beyond 
any  status  quo  "establishment"  and  thus  to 
set  man  at  liberty  in  history.  This  would 
mean  that  God  himself  has  taken  away  the 
poaslblllty  of  overcoming  crises  by  reestab- 
lishing some  known  order.  He  has  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  crisis  character  of  our  time 
and  the  "situation  of  continuous  revolution." 
Consequently,  men  of  faith  are  Involved  In 
and  partly  responsible  for  the  fluid  state  of 
the  world. 

Whatever  the  best  explanations  for  the 
crisis  character  of  our  times,  we  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  Interconnection  of 
crises  and  crisis.  We  believe  this  cannot  be 
done  well  If  paitlcular  problems  and  gen- 
eral considerations  are  divorced.  We  do  not 
expect  the  most  helpful  Insights  to  emerge 
either  from  "cultural  analysts"  or  from 
"problem  solving"  If  either  of  these  is  iso- 
lated from  the  other.  For  this  reason,  the 
persoiu  we  are  asking  to  participate  In  the 
February  discussion  are  Individuals  who  have 
bad  experience  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
cast  up  by  particular  crisis  of  the  day,  and 
who  also  have  shown  that  they  recognize  tbe 
crucial  depths  of  cultural  disarray  these 
problems  signify. 

In  the  analysis  of  crisis,  do  we  find  gxiid- 
ance  for  action  In  Vietnam?  In  the  prob- 
lematic existence  of  the  T7.N.  do  we  find  clues 
for  the  interpretation  of  our  enduring  crisis? 
What  has  the  use  of  national  power  to  do 
with  the  pervasive  sense  of  futility  in  our 
culture?  Is  racial  unrest  simply  tbe  result 
of  Injustice,  or  does  It  point  also  to  other 
disturbances  In  personal  and  social  exist- 
ence? These  are  examples  of  tbe  questions 
we  wish  to  raise.  We  hope  that  the  result 
will  be  guidance  for  action  in  the  years  to 
com;. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Insert  In  the  Rscoro  the  text  of 
three  articles  concerning  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  Christianity  and  Crisis. 

The  articles  follow : 
(From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times,  Feb.  20, 
1»M| 

RXLIOION CHXISnAHrrT    AHD    Cxisis 

(By  Edward  B.  Flake) 
Twenty-five  years  ago  this  month  a  group 
of  liberal  Protestants,  ooncerned  wltb  the 
sxtent  of  pacifism  In  tbe  churches,  launched 
a  biweekly  journal  aimed  at  supporting  tbe 
war  against  Hitler. 


March  1,  1966 
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The  group  was  centered  In   New  York's 

Union  Theological  Seminary  and  Included 
its  president,  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  and  social 
philosopher  Relnhold  Niebuhr.  Their  mood 
was  evident  from  the  title  they  choee :  Chris- 
tianity and  Crisis. 

A  crisis  had  arisen,  explained  the  maga- 
zine's opening  editorial,  because  "the  most 
powerful  state  In  Eurppe  has  sworn  to  de- 
stroy our  North  Atlantic  civlUzaUon,  and 
durihg  1040  has  proved,  its  ablUty  to  keep 
its  word." 

This  Friday,  ChrUtUalty  and  Crisis  wlU 
celebrate  its  sliver  anniversary  with  a  day- 
long colloquium  on  "Tbe  Crisis  Character  of 
Modern  Society"  at  the  Riverside  Church. 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humprxet  Is 
scheduled  to  speak  at  an  evening  banquet. 

Despite  25  years  ot  growth,  the  journal  still 
publishes  modest  12-page  Issues  and  has  a 
circulation  of  only  17,600  (twice  that  of  5 
years  ago)  and  a  budget  of  less  than  $100,000. 
LAXOI  xnhuxnck 
Such  figures,  however,  are  no  indication 
of  its  Infiuence.  The  mi^azine  can  be  found 
in  the  maUboses  of  letders  of  the  church, 
the  Government,  and  |the  academic  com- 
munity. 

For  the  first  18  yeari  of  Its  life,  when  It 
operated  largely  out  oi  the  vest  pocket  of 
Dr.  Niebuhr,  Cbrlstlaqity  and  Crisis  was 
princlpfdly  concerned  M»lth  articulating  a 
Christian  view  of  international  affairs. 

Ite  passacaglla  was  always  the  theme  of 
Christian  realism  which  Dr.  Niebuhr  articu- 
lated following  his  own  disillusionment  with 
pacifism  during  the  thirtJes.  "Love  must  be 
regarded  as  the  final  fiower  and  fruit  of  Jus- 
tice," he  wrote  in  the  fli*t  issue.  "When  It 
is  substituted  for  justice  It  degenerates  into 
sentimentality  and  may)  become  the  accom- 
plice of  tyranny."  1 

In  the  last  decade,  utder  the  imaginative 
leadership  of  38-year-olJd  Wayne  H.  Cowan, 
who  asstmied  the  newly  (seated  post  of  man- 
aging editor  In  1954,  the  emphasis  has 
shifted  somewhat  towwd  a  concern  for 
domestic  social  and  pdUtlcal  problems.  A 
section  on  literature  ai4  the  arts  has  also 
been  added. 

In  a  special  25th  annlKiersary  issue  now  in 
the  mall,  tbe  editors  majce  it  clear  that  they 
regard  the  original  theme  of  Crisis  to  be  as 
relevant  today  as  it  was  When  Hitler's  panzer 
divisions  were  rolling  acrocs  Europe. 

"The  moral  crisis  Is  ever  changing,  but  all 
changes  reveal  one  constant  factor,"  wrote 
Dr.  Niebuhr  In  tbe  current  issue. 

"The  moral  life  of  man  is  continually  in 
the  embarrassment  of  realizing  that  the  ab- 
solutes   of    biblical    and    rational    norms 

which  enjoin  responsibility  for  the  neigh- 
bor's welfare — can  never  l>e  perfectly  ful- 
fiUed.  •  •  •  Therefore  religious  and  moral 
guides  must  teach  the  necessity  of  discrimi- 
nate judgment." 


HARD    TIMXS 

Pursuit  of  Dr.  NiebUhr's  plea  for  "dis- 
criminate Judgment"  in  the  face  of  moral 
ambiguities  has  led  Christianity  and  Crisis 
along  a  straight  but  rocky  path  for  the  last 
quarter  century.  Among  its  controversial 
positions,  for  Instance : 

It  backed  tbe  World  War  11  effort  but 
criticized  sharply  Amemoan  policies  of  ob- 
llteraUon  bombing,  preartng  for  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  and  relocating  Japanese 
Americans. 

It  was  the  first  Protestant  publication  to 
chaUenge  absolute  separation  of  church  and 
BUte  and  tangled  with  the  Protestants  and 
Other  Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  Stete  when  it  called  for  Feder- 
al aid  to  parochial  school*. 

?*  ■**•**•<*  McCarthyUm  as  early  as  April 
1960  with  an  article  by  LUton  Vopc,  dean 
of  tbe  Yale  Divinity  School,  entlUed  "Tbe 
Great  Ue." 


It  set  out  in  tbe  forties  to  destroy  going 
Protestant  Ideas  about  the  monolithic  na- 
tures of  Roman  Catbollcinn  and  commu- 
nism. 

Today  the  editors  have  the  Intriguing 
problem  of  explaining  how  a  magazine 
founded  to  support  a  major  war  finds  Itself 
in  the  position  of  opposing  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

In  the  anniversary  Issue  the  Reverend  Dr. 
John  C.  Bennett,  cochalrman  with  Dr.  Nie- 
buhr of  the  editorial  board  and  the  current 
president  of  Union,  argues  that  coexistence 
is  possible  with  communism,  which  it  was 
not  with  nazlsm,  and  that  in  a  revolutionary 
situation  such  as  Asia  military  successes  can 
easily  lead  to  political  and  moral  defeats." 

"We  hope  we  are  still  'Christian  reallste' 
and  that  we  are  as  'realistic'  in  emphasizing 
the  limited  relevance  of  American  military 
power  today  as  we  were  in  calling  for  its  use 
to  defeat  Hitler  In  1941."  he  said. 

Even  though  It  regards  the  "crisis"  as  a 
continuing  one,  however,  Christianity  and 
Crisis  is  not  at  all  sure  about  how  it  should 
approach  tlje  new  moral  ambiguities  of  the 
next  25  years. 

Many  of  its  battles  have  been  won,  and 
views  that  It  first  espoused  in  the  forties  and 
fifties,  have  now  become  the  ofBclal  policies 
of  Protestant  churches. 

"The  establishment  has  surrounded  us," 
said  Mr.  Cowan  this  week.  "We're  looking 
now  for  a  new  focxis.  Maybe  the  time  has 
come  to  direct  the  same  searching  light  on 
the  activities  of  the  churches  that  we  previ- 
ously did  on  public  affairs." 

Among  the  possible  targets  he  suggested: 
church  finances  and  the  sins  of  denomlna- 
tioualism. 

[From  Newsweek,  Feb.  28,  1966] 
Religion:   Christian  Realism 

Nazi  German  soldiers  occupied  Europe 
from  Norway  to  the  Pyrenees  on  the  Feb- 
ruary day  in  1941  when  tbe  first  Issue  of 
Christianity  and  Crisis  was  published  from 
a  cramped  apartment  across  Broadway  from 
New  York's  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
And,  in  a  front-page  editorial  of  the  modest 
rtght-page  Journal,  the  editors  attacked  the 
immorality  of  American  Isolationism,  urg- 
ing that  the  United  States  provide  "maxi- 
mum material  help"  for  beleaguered  Britain 
and  ite  allies.  Beyond  that,  C  and  C  called 
on  Protestants  to  abandon  their  pieiistlc 
counsels  of  peace,  love,  and  Individual  right- 
eousness, and  to  commit  themselves  to  action 
on  worldwide  poUtlcal,  social,  and  economic 
problems. 

This  was  a  new  voice  for  American  Protes- 
tantism— liberal,  lucid,  internationalist  and 
committed  to  what  theologian  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr, chairman  of  C  and  C's  editorial  board, 
caUed  "Christian  realism"  toward  the  politi- 
cal order. 

This  week,  C  and  C  celebrates  Its  25th 
anniversary  In  a  slmUar  mood  of  concern 
over  Impending  catastrophe.  But  now  the 
editors  are  sharply  crlUcal  of  "the  American 
Government's  poUcy  of  belligerence  In  Viet- 
nam," and.  In  an  editorial  this  week  they 
reiterate  their  call  for  "the  reduction  of  vio- 
lence, for  a  negotiated  end  to  the  fighting 
and  for  a  political  settlement  that  wUl  not 
depend  upon  the  defeat  of  the  other  side." 
C  and  C  hopes,  writes  editorial  cochalrman 
John  C.  Bennett.  Union's  president,  "that 
we  are  as  'realistic'  In  emphasizing  the  lim- 
ited relevance  of  American  military  power 
today  as  we  were  In  calUng  for  its  use  to  de- 
feat Hitler  In  1941." 

PLATrORM 

In  its  early  days,  C  and  C  was  widely  re- 
garded as  a  Journalistic  platform  for  Nie- 
buhr's  philosophy  and  political  comment. 
Editorial  assignments  were  rotated  among 
members  of  the  editorial  board — most  of 
them  Union  professors — but  Niebuhr  himself 
tisually  added  hU  own  editorial  notes  to  each 
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Issue.  In  addition,  such  astute  social  and 
poUtlcal  observers  as  Lewis  Mumford,  Jac- 
ques Maritaln,  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  Bar- 
bara Ward  wllUngly  contributed  articles 
without  payment.  Yet  management  of  the 
magazine  was  haphazard  at  best  and  litUe 
effort  was  made  to  expand  circulation  be- 
yond Its  original  4.000  subscribers.  "For 
many  years."  recalls  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dxisen, 
former  Union  president,  "tbe  board  met  an- 
nually to  decide  whether  to  continue 
pubUcation. 

In  1952,  C  and  C  entered  a  crisis  of  its 
own.  Niebuhr  suffered  a  stroke  which  seri- 
ously limited  hU  editorial  work,  and  when 
Wayne  Cowan,  26.  a  former  Union  student 
took  over  as  tbe  Journal's  first  managing 
editor  2  years  later.  Union  president 
John  C.  Bennett  warned  him  that  the  maga- 
zine was  In  a  precarious  position.  Yet 
under  Cowan's  organizaUonal  poUcies,  circu- 
lation has  more  than  tripled  to  17,500  sub- 
scribers. 4  more  pages  have  been  added  to 
every  Issue,  and  C  and  C  has  now  secured 
a  permanent  position  of  leadership  in  Protes- 
tant Journalism. 

One  reason  for  this  leadership  is  the  as- 
tute commentary  of  the  e3-year-old  Bennett 
himself,  whose  views  as  editorial  cochalrman 
now  permeate  the  magazine.  Bennett  was 
perhaps  the  first  Protestant  leader  to  argue 
that  history  and  nationalism  would  fracture 
the  Communist  world.  With  similar  realism, 
be  recognized  In  195»— before  the  opening 
of  Vatican  Council  II — that  Roman  Catholi- 
cism was  not  the  monolithic  instltuUon 
Imagined  by  many  Protestants.  -The  differ- 
ence between  SpanUb  Catholicism  and 
American  Catholicism,"  he  editorialized,  "al- 
most l)elongB  to  the  study  of  comparative 
religion." 

Today,  many  of  C  and  C's  views  are  shared 
by  Protestantism's  leading  churchmen;  In- 
deed, many  of  the  Journal's  former  editors 
are  now  soUd  members  of  the  Uberal  estab- 
lishment m  church,  government  and  founda- 
tion poets.  Yet  a  new  generation  of  bright 
editors  like  Union's  Roger  Shlnn,  Harvard's 
Harvey  Cox  and  Stanford's  Robert  McAfee 
Brown  are  as  relentlessly  Independent  as 
their  forebears  in  applying  Neibuhr's  Chris- 
tian realism  to  Issues  of  civil  rights,  politics 
and  peace. 

This  week,  a  dozen  distinguished  scholars 
and  political  analysts — Including  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  Humphrey — will  honor  C  and 
C's  quarter -centxiry  anniversary  with  a  day- 
long colloquium  on  "Tbe  Crisis  Character  of 
Modern  Society."  At  73,  Niebuhr  is  now  too 
HI  to  attend.  But  as  usual,  it  was  Niebuhr 
himself.  In  an  anniversary  editorial,  who  best 
articulated  C  and  C's  future:  "As  long  as 
this  Journal  combines  moral  Imperatives 
with  moderate  moral  discrimination,"  he 
wrote,  "it  will  have  a  creative  future  in  both 
church  and  nation." 

[Prom  Time,  Feb.  25,  1966] 
Protestants:    Crisis   Continues 

In  early  1941,  when  Hitler's  troops  stood 
poised  across  the  English  Channel  from 
Britain,  American  churchmen  bad  mixed 
feelings  about  U.S.  entry  into  the  war.  One 
of  the  most  outspoken  advocates  of  the  allied 
cause  was  Protestant  Theologian  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  a  onetime  pacifist  who  had  come  to 
see  that  stance  as  "utoplanlsm"  in  the  face  of 
nazlsm 's  threat  to  Western  civilization. 
With  a  group  of  like-minded  thinkers. 
Niebuhr  founded  a  biweekly  Journal  of 
Christian  opinion  to  oppose  the  prevailing 
pacifism  of  church  leaders  and  to  relate  the 
Gospel  message  to  problems  of  war  and 
peace. 

The  particular  danger  posed  by  HlUer  waa 
banished  to  tbe  history  books,  but  Nlebuhrs 
Christianity  and  Crisis  found  enough 
troubling  issues  to  keep  right  on  publishing. 
This  week  the  magazine  celebrates  Its  25th 
anniversary  by  sponsoring  a  colloquium  on 
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mAnklnd's  present  crlsla  and  a  tMtnquet  at 
which  the  m&ln  speaJcer  will  be  longtime 
reader.  Httbest  fUntmmiT. 

oirr  or  is.ooo  rmoM  uftmamm 

The  macaslne  ha«  only  17.500  subscribers, 
but  Its  Influence  Is  well  out  of  proportion  to 
lu  size.  Readers  range  all  the  way  from 
Martin  Luther  King  to  Boeton's  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushlng  to  Walter  Llppmann.  who 
recently  paid  tribute  to  C  and  C  In  the  form 
of  a  tS.OOO  gift.  Over  the  years.  Its  contrib- 
utors have  Included  Paul  Tllllch,  Jacques 
Marltaln.  Adlal  Stevenson,  and  John  Foster 
Dulles. 

Nlebubr.  73.  and  In  poor  health,  has  taken 
a  leas  active  role  In  the  magazine  In  recent 
years,  eventually  will  step  down.  Since  1053 
he  has  shared  the  title  of  editor  with  Presi- 
dent John  C.  Bennett,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  while  day-to-day  operations  are 
handled  by  Managing  Bdltor  Wayne  Cowan. 
38,  a  former  Methodist  missionary  In  Japan. 

Unbound  by  church  control,  the  magazine 
takes  Its  stand  with  considerable  passion, 
and  almost  always  on  the  liberal  and  ecu- 
menlocd  side.  At  a  time  when  most  other 
Protestant  magadnes  suspiciously  viewed 
Roman  Catholicism  as  a  formidable  mono- 
lith, C  and  C  was  Inviting  Catholic  contribu- 
tors to  explain  the  church's  views  on  Issues 
that  caused  Interfalth  tensions.  One  article 
J  a  years  ago  by  Harvey  Cox  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  suggested  that  It  was  time 
for  Protestants  to  reexamine  their  attitude 
of  total  opposition  to  premarital  sex.  An- 
other, by  Pastor  Howard  Moody  of  Manhat- 
tan's Judson  Memorial  Church,  proposed  a 
redefinition  of  obscenity:  the  really  filthy 
word,  be  suggested,  was  not  a  four-letter 
Saxonlsm  for  sex  but  the  word  "nigger" 
sboutsd  by  an  Alabama  cop. 

cmiSTiAfr  axALUM 

Ironically,  the  journal  that  once  con- 
demned Hitler  now  criticizes  the  United 
States  in  Its  confrontation  with  Asian  com- 
munism. Niebuhr  and  Bennett  say  that  a 
nation  at  times  has  a  "moral  obligation"  to 
check  power  with  power,  but  they  advocate 
a  negotiated  end  to  the  fighting  In  Vietnam, 
a  position  that  some  critics  feel  is  surpris- 
ingly akin  to  the  antiwar  view  the  magazine 
opposed  in  1941.  "We  hope  we  are  still 
Christian  realists,"  Bennett  writes  In  the  an- 
niversary Issue,  "and  that  we  are  as  'real- 
istic' In  emphasizing  the  limited  relevance 
of  American  military  power  today  as  we 
were  in  calling  for  its  use  to  defeat  Hitler 
in  1»41." 

A  SrATnCXMT  BT  SKIN  HOLD  NISBUHX 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  an 
article  by  Dr.  Relnhold  Niebuhr  from 
the  25th  anniversary  Issue  of  "Chris- 
tianity and  Crisis,"  February  21,  1966. 

The  article  follows: 

A  CHaUTIAN  JOUBNAL   CONTKONTS  MANKIND'S 

CoNTiNOTNo   CniBta 
(By  Relnhold  Niebuhr) 

As  one  of  the  mldwlves  of  Christianity 
and  Crisis,  I  have  been  asked  to  reminisce 
about  Its  past  and  speculate  on  Its  future. 
I  can  begin  by  stating  that  the  name  was 
given  spontaneously  because  there  was  no 
question  about  the  crisis  tiiat  prompted  the 
birth  of  this  new  Protestant  journal. 

It  was  quite  simply  the  crisis  of  Western 
civilization,  posed  by  the  Nazi  threat  to  its 
moral  and  religious  foundations.  Hitler's 
Fascist  movement  combined  a  pagan  philos- 
ophy with  a  racialism  and  anti-Semitism 
that  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the 
Jewish  minority  In  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Borne  of  us  suspected  the  degree  of  this  evil 
even  before  millions  of  Jews  perished  in  the 
tarrlble  gas  chambara  of  Auachwita.  The 
paganism  and  racialism  was  related  to  and 
a  product  of  an  extravagant  nationalism, 
whidx  threatened  all  the  non-Oerman  na- 


tions of  the  continent  with  slavery.  The 
fabeled  militarism  of  Germany,  developed 
from  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  Bis- 
marck and  the  Kaiser,  was  the  Instrument 
of  this  planned  subjugation  of  Europe  to 
the  "master  race." 

When  our  founders  used  the  word  "crisis," 
however,  they  were  referring  not  only  to  the 
perils  confronting  Western  culture  but  also 
to  the  moral  and  religious  crisis  in  our  own 
Nation.  This  was  manifested  in  the  com- 
placency and  Irresponsibility  of  American 
neutralism  in  the  face  of  the  Nazi  threat 
to  a  conunon  religious,  moral  and  political 
culture. 

This  irresponsibility  had  both  political  or 
national  roots  and  religious  roots,  which  we 
must  analyze  In  turn.  Nationally  our  tra- 
ditions bred  self-righteousness  because — 
from  Jefferson  to  Wilson — we  were  under 
the  illusion  that  we  were  a  chosen  demo- 
cratic nation  and,  therefore,  free  of  the 
European  vices  of  national  egotism  and  ag- 
gression. 

Thus  we  entered  World  War  I  reluctantly, 
never  l>elng  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
our  national  interests  were  parasltlcally  de- 
pendent on  the  British  Navy  and,  therefore, 
on  British  hegemony  in  Europe  which  was 
then  threatened  by  the  German  Kaiser. 
Ostensibly  we  entered  the  conflict  because 
Germany's  unrestricted  submarine  warfare 
resulted  in  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and 
the  loss  of  many  American  lives.  Wilson's 
idealism  substituted  a  new  moral  goal  for 
the  mediocre  rivalries  of  all  nations,  includ- 
ing democracies.  It  was  to  be  a  "war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

The  draconlc  peace  of  Versailles  affronted 
the  country's  idealism.  Wilson's  League  of 
Nations  failed  to  satisfy  our  nationalists  be- 
cause it  did  not  seem  to  protect  our  vital 
interests,  the  hidden,  but  always  potent, 
motivation  of  national  policy.  We  rejected 
the  League,  and  both  nationalism  and  ideal- 
ists conspired  to  express  their  disillusion- 
ment In  an  almost  neurotic  isolationism  and 
neutralism. 

Closely  related  to  the  Idealistic  reaction 
In  the  Nation  was  the  crisis  in  the  chvirch. 
American  Protestantism  was  influenced  by 
the  radlcaUsm  of  the  sects,  which  had  had 
only  a  minor  Influence  in  Europe.  But  on 
the  frontier  they  combined  sectarian  mll- 
lenarianism  with  secular  utoplanlsm.  and 
thus  Imparted  an  atmosphere  of  political 
sentimentality  to  our  religious  and  moral 
life.  De  TocquevlUe,  writing  about  nine- 
teenth century  America,  thought  that  both 
our  rellgloiu  and  political  life  were  informed 
by  a  self-righteous  and  complacent  assiunp- 
tion  that  the  kingdom  of  CKxl  had  been 
established  In  the  new  nation,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  sin-tainted  old  nations  of 
Europe.  Thus  it  could  be  truthfully  ob- 
served that  "spiritually  we  are  all  Quakers." 

The  religious  pacifism  that  grew  up  after 
World  War  I  was  a  combination  of  the  old 
perfectionism  and  an  Idealistic  reaction  to 
the  horrendous  International  realities  re- 
vealed  In  the  Tteaty  of  Versailles.  I  was  one 
of  those  new  perfectionists  who  swore  never 
again  to  participate  in  a  war.  Ours  was  a 
rather  simple  solution  to  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  morality  of  sovereign  nations 
living  In  a  state  of  International  anarchy. 

Some  of  the  founders  of  Christianity  and 
Crisis  were  perfectionists  of  this  type.  But 
they  disavowed  their  earlier  pacifism  when 
they  recognized  that  our  neutralism  in  the 
face  of  the  Nazi  threat  posed  the  problem  of 
guarding  our  virtue  by  Irresponsibly  Ignoring 
the  dangers  facing  other  nations.  (The 
combination  of  nationalist  and  idealistic 
motives  in  the  America  First  movement,  in- 
cidentally, revealed  the  fact  that  selfish  and 
Idealistic  irresponsibility  could  be  combined. 
It  showed  that  any  moral  theory  can  be  the 
basis  of  Irresponsibility.) 

Most  of  the  founders,  however,  were  never 
bitten  by  the  perfectionist  illusions  of  radi- 


cal Protestantism.  They  were,  on  the  whole, 
the  children  of  the  orthodox  or  Anglican 
Reformation,  and  included  priests  and  bish- 
ops of  the  Episcopal  Church,  ministers  of 
I^esbyterian  and  other  churches,  and  some 
Idealists  turned  realist,  such  as  the  present 
author. 

The  real  founder  of  Christianity  and  Crisis 
was  the  late  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  president  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  elder  statesman 
and  ultimately  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  churchman  of  ImfKJsing  talents. 
Trained  In  Scotland  and  Influenced  by  the 
German  theologian  Wilhelm  Herrmann,  he 
defined  his  position  as  evangelical  liberalism 
and  distinguished  it  sharply  from  liberalism. 
He  was  a  man  of  Immense  compassion  and 
personal  charm,  but  he  drew  the  line  against 
all  theologies  that  obscured  our  collective 
responsibilities. 

Without  Dr.  Cc^Sn's  great  prestige  In 
church  and  state  this  journal  could  not  have 
been  founded.  The  present  writer  was  merely 
his  amanuensis  and  assumed  the  position  of 
editor  because  Dr.  Coffin  was  burdened  with 
too  many  responsibilities.  He  became  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  sponsors,  and  the  edi- 
torial board  numbered  many  of  the  faculty 
of  Union  SenUnary,  Including  two  of  bis 
successors  as  seminary  president.  Henry  P. 
Van  Dusen  and  John  C.  Bennett,  who  was 
later  to  become  cochalrman  of  the  editorial 
board. 

As  one  of  the  journal's  founders,  I  must  pay 
tribute  to  the  Immense  success  of  Dr.  Ben- 
nett's leadership.  His  wide  sympathies  and 
discerning  judgments  on  religious,  moral, 
and  political  issues  have  lifted  Christianity 
and  Crisis  to  a  height  and  breadth  of  influ- 
ence, with  the  aid  of  Managing  Editor  Wayne 
Cowan,  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
founders. 

An  explanation  of  the  journal's  abiding 
function  and  the  continued  use  of  the  word 
"crisis"  to  explain  Its  ministry  to  church  and 
nation  is  in  order.  In  addition  to  the  politi- 
cal crisis,  we  were  concerned  by  the  crisis  in 
the  church's  relation  to  the  political  and 
international  order.  This  was  occasioned  by 
the  absence  of  discriminate  responsibility  to- 
wsird  all  the  complex  problems  of  social  exist- 
ence in  an  increasingly  technical  culture, 
culminating  ultimately  in  the  fantastic  nu- 
clear dilenuna. 

Our  Nation  was  cured  of  irresponsible  neu- 
tralism by  the  measure  of  Its  power  after 
World  War  n.  We  were.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
two  great  nuclear  powers  of  the  world.  In- 
volved In  a  struggle  with  Russia  on  the  edge 
of  a  nuclear  abyss.  Though  saved  from  our 
Irresponsibility,  we  were  still  tempted  to  self- 
righteousness.  Were  we  not  the  appointed 
guardians  of  the  free  world  against  Com- 
munist despotism? 

The  two  forms  of  crisis  were  constantly 
changing.  In  the  world  nazism  was  displaced 
by  communism.  But  this  change  merely  em- 
phasized the  other  form  of  crisis  in  the 
church,  namely  the  need  for  perceptive  judg- 
ment In  relating  the  absolutes  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  various  challenges  of  justice,  order  and 
peace — domestically  in  a  technical  culture 
and  Internationally  in  an  era  of  nuclear  ter- 
ror. Our  moet  recent  dpmestlc  crisis  was  to 
help  the  Nation  to  take'  belated  steps  toward 
racial  justice  for  a  Negro  minority  long  de- 
frauded of  lu  rights  as  citizens  and  of  Its 
dignity  as  human  beings. 

The  problem  of  indiscriminate  pacifism  in 
a  communltly  In  which  order  and  justice  are 
attained  not  by  pure  love  or  pure  reason  but 
by  an  equilibrium  of  various  forms  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  has  given  way  to 
the  problem  of  curbing  pure  force  in  the 
international  realm.  Thus  we  seek  to  per- 
suade our  Nation  that  Chinese  communism 
cannot  be  contained  or  restrained  purely  by 
military  violence,  particularly  when  we  re- 
gard ourselves  as  the  appointed  saviors  of 
the  world  and  do  not  consult  the  consensus 
of  the  naUons.     We  also  need  to  be  more 
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astute  In  rejecting  aD  False  analogies,  par- 
ticularly tb«  flagrant  ottM  that  equate  Nad 
and  OommiiiUat  a— potXn  and  that  fall  to 
dUtinguiah  between  Riiaslan  and  Chinese 
communlam,  the  one  partly  domesticated 
and  the  other  in  its  ortginal  revolutionary 
fervor. 

Thus  a  survey  of  past  history  In  both 
church  and  state,  and  pcoslbly  a  projection 
of  that  history  into  the  future,  ireveals  that 
the  social  life  of  mankind  Is  In  a  perpetual 
crisis  of  community  and  conflict  on  various 
levels — tribal,  national.  Imperial,  and  uni- 
versal. Hlst<n-y  also  reveals  that  such  diverse 
instruments  as  language,  religion,  racial 
Identity,  political  power  and  military  force 
can  be  used  as  instruments  both  of  com- 
munity and  of  conflict. 

The  moral  crisis  is  ever  changing,  but  all 
changes  reveal  one  constant  factor.  The 
moral  life  of  man  Is  continually  In  the  em- 
barrassment of  realizing  that  the  absolutes 
of  biblical  and  rational  norms — which  enjoin 
responsibility  for  the  neighbor's  welfare — 
can  never  be  perfectly  fnlfllled.  either  by  the 
use  of  or  abstention  from  any  of  the  Instru- 
ments of  community  or  conflict.  Therefore, 
religious  and  moral  guides  must  teach  the 
necessity  of  discriminate  judgment.  As  long 
as  this  journal  combines  moral  imperatives 
with  moderate  moral  dtacrlminatlon,  It  will 
have  a  creative  future  Jn  both  church  and 
nation. 


EQUITABLE  EXPORT  PROCEDURES 
NEEDED  FOR  U.S.  PORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  SiSeaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
may  extend  his  remlirks  at  this  point 
in  the  REcoao  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  both  sound  and  necessary 
economics  for  U.S.  ports  to  receive  a  fair 
share  of  exports  of  commodities  donated 
abroad  under  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  pax>gram. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  like  many  other  U.S. 
ports,  does  not  receive  Its  equitable  share 
of  federally  subsidized  export  business. 
Buffalo,  for  example,  is  the  leading  city 
in  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of 
flour.  The  Federal  Government  will 
ship  approximately  24  million  tons  of 
flour  abroad  under  its  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, yet  Buffalo's  allocation  of  export  in 
this  program  is  less  than  a  mere  one-half 
of  1  percent. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  method  of  designat- 
ing U.S.  ports  for  foreign  aid  exports. 

My  bill  will  reverse  this  inequitable 
situation.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  empowered  to  designate  U.S. 
ports  from  which  such  donated  com- 
modities would  be  exported.  He  would 
be  required  to  give  special  consideration 
to  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare 
and  eoonotnlc  health  of  existing  grain 
handling  and  processing  industries,  and 
related  industries,  at  ports  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
also  be  required  to  seek  full  utilization  of 
existing  facilities,  resources  and  man- 
Power  in  the  United  States  in  order  to 


safecruard  domestic  eoonomic  develop- 
ment. 

To  Insure  the  greatest  equltabillty 
feasible,  the  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  take  impropriate  steps  to  assure  a  pro 
rata  division  of  the  annual  export  ton- 
nages of  donated  commodities  among 
existing  U.S.  ports  on  a  geographical 
basis.  Such  division  would  be  directed 
toward  community  and  other  self-help 
activities  designed  to  alleviate  economic 
stress  and  unemployment. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
ANTE  BELLUM  HOMES  IN  THE 
SOUTH  HAS  NOW  BEEN  RE- 
STORED—ROSEDOWN  PLANTA- 
TION—SYMBOL OF  THE  OLD 
SOUTH  AND  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisitma  [Mr.  Morrison] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, Rosedown  Plantation  and  Gar- 
dens near  St.  Francisville,  La.,  was  (n>en 
to  the  public  after  an  extensive  restora- 
tion of  the  building  and  grounds  was 
completed.  As  a  delighted  public  im- 
mediately noticed,  the  result  of  the  res- 
toration was  the  newest  and  most  ma- 
jestic showplace  in  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana. I  am  indeed  proud  that  this  mag- 
nificent old  home  is  part  of  the  culture 
and  heritage  of  my  congressional 
district. 

Rosedown  is  a  restored  ante  bellum 
plantation  home  and  garden  that  equals 
in  architectural  authenticity  Mount 
Vernon,  Monticello,  the  Hermitage,  or 
any  of  the  Nation's  historical  homes. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Underwood,  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  purchased  Rosedown 
nearly  10  years  ago,  when  it  was  in  a 
state  of  near  ruin.  Their  meticulous  and 
painstaking  woric  to  return  this  patrician 
mansion  to  its  original  state  of  lavish 
beauty  has  given  Louisiana  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  distinguished  shrines. 
Work  on  the  house  was  completed  last 
year  when  it  was  opened  to  the  public. 

The  l}eautiful  Rosedown  Gardens,  de- 
signed in  the  17th  century  French  style, 
have  received  the  same  scholarly  res- 
toration. In  1956,  Ralph  Ellis  Gunn, 
landscape  architect  of  Houston,  Tex., 
blueprinted  a  10-year  plan  for  regenera- 
tion of  the  magnificent  formal  gardens. 
The  restoration  schedule  is  now  in  its 
final  phase,  and  this  spring  thousands 
of  garden  lovers  will  discover  for  the 
first  time  this  "new-old"  garden,  with 
its  formal  boxwood  hedges,  imported 
statuary,  camellias  and  azaleas  grown  to 
enormous  size,  rare  shrubs  over  a  cen- 
tury old,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
beautiful  oak  alleys  in  the  South. 

Rosedown  was  built  in  1835  by  Daniel 
Tumbull  for  his  wife,  Martha.  As  a 
wealthy  young  planter,  he  bad  the  mesois 
to  create  a  home  of  Impeccable  beauty. 
From  New  Orleans  he  brought  rare  woods 


for  paneling.  From  Prance,  he  imported 
furniture,  fine  fabrics,  exquisite  carpets, 
marble  and  crystal.  From  Italy,  he 
brought  marble  statuary  to  enhance  the 
formal  beauty  of  his  gardens. 

For  a  homesite.  Tumbull  chose  St. 
Francisville  along  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Mississippi,  a  rich  plantation  country 
that  yielded  quick  cash  crops  of  cotton 
and  created  fortunes  overnight.  Named 
in  honor  of  the  gentle  St.  Francis  by  the 
earliest  settlers  of  West  Feliciana,  this 
tranquil  village  from  the  beginning  be- 
came a  refuge  for  early  pioneers  and  po- 
litical greats.  It  was  the  land  John 
James  Audubon  loved,  for  it  abounded 
with  blrdlife  and  beautiful  flora  for  his 
artistic  drawings.  It  is  still  the  first  nat- 
ural sanctuary  for  birds  north  of  Yuca- 
tan in  America's  largest  flyway. 

In  recapturing  the  elegant  beauty  of 
this  grand  era,  the  Underwoods  have 
given  Louisiana  a  majestic  new  symbol,  a 
proud  reflection  of  the  romantic,  gracious 
South  of  more  than  100  years  ago.  They 
have  also  made  a  rich  contribution  to  the 
national  beautiflcatlon  program  and  the 
preservation  of  historic  landmarks. 

Today,  many  other  attractions  remi- 
niscent of  this  period  attract  touring 
Americans.  Among  them  are  the 
Myrtles,  Afton  Villa  Gardens,  Oakley — 
Audubon's  "Happyland,"  the  Cottage, 
and  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  which  ex- 
erted a  strong  spiritual  influence  in  the 
early  1800's. 

While  most  visitors  to  Louisiana  have 
New  Orleans  as  their  ultimate  goal,  the 
number  of  attractions  along  the  way  is 
growing.  Because  of  its  varied  fishing 
waters,  both  fresh  and  salt,  and  vast 
forestlands  open  to  himters,  si>ortsmen 
are  waking  up  to  Louisiana's  value  as  a 
year-round  playground.  A  mild  climate 
and  plenty  of  rainfall  make  Louisiana  a 
horticultural  paradise  for  both  native 
and  cultivated  plants. 

In  the  spring,  the  land  literally  glows 
with  the  bloom  of  camellias,  azaleas, 
fragrant  yellow  jasmine  and  roses,  at- 
tracting out-of-State  guests  by  the 
thousands. 

Even  the  history  of  Louisiana  is  rich 
with  colorful  lore  from  ancient  Indian 
cultures  to  early  Spanish  and  French 
explorers,  from  American  settlers  to  Civil 
War  violence,  ReoHistruction,  and  20tb 
century  modernity. 

The  beautiful  Rosedown  Plantation 
represents  the  t)est  in  Louisiana  history 
and  culture.  It  is  located  on  Louisiana 
Highway  10,  Just  off  the  Great  River 
Road — U.S.  Highway  61 — and  is  open 
year  round  from  10  am.  until  4  p.m.  I 
strongly  urge  that  all  who  are  interested 
in  briefly  tasting  the  gracious  plantation 
life  of  100  years  ago  visit  this  magnificent 
plantation. 


MEDICARE  FOR  THE  DISABLED 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pzjppkr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRs  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^npore.  Is  there 
objectlmi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objectloo. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
of  1966  will  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  national  health  insur- 
ance program  in  the  United  States  wh»n 
the  medicare  bill  for  the  aged  goes  into 
effect  on  July  1.  as  a  result  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965.  I  foimd 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  the 
experience  of  going  to  Independence, 
Mo.,  to  be  with  Presidents  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man and  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  for  the 
signing  of  this  historic  legislation.  For 
It  was  my  privilege,  20  years  ago,  to  be 
selected  as  one  of  Mr.  Truman's  chief 
advocates  of  the  health  insuramce  prin- 
ciple as  a  means  of  increasing  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  Americans.  I  stated 
then  my  belief  that  "the  national  health- 
Insxirance  principle  is  a  wise,  soimd.  and 
thoroiighly  American  principle  to  apply 
to  the  health  needs  of  the  people." — Con- 
CRKSSiOMAL  RicoRD,  80th  Congress,  1st 
session,  May  7,  page  4679.  I  have  always 
been  particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that, 
in  his  health  message  to  Congress  in 
1945,  President  Truman  referred  spe- 
cifically to  the  findings  of  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  on  Wartime  Health 
and  Education  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  with  respect 
to  the  health  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  calling  for  his  national  health 
Insurance  program. 

Because  of  some  of  the  bitter  charges 
which  were  made  against  such  legisla- 
tion in  those  early  days.  I  may  say  I 
•Jso  take  particular  pride  in  the  fact 
that  few  legislative  proposals  have  been 
enacted  with  so  clear  a  mandate  from  the 
American  people  themselves — for  medi- 
care was  a  key  issue  in  the  1964  cam- 
paign. President  Johnson  repeatedly 
described  it  as  being  on  the  top  of  the 
list  of  his  must  legislation.  And  the 
people  spoke.  We  have,  then,  achieved 
a  health  Insurance  program  in  this  coun- 
try for  those  of  our  people  65  and  over 
who,  for  this  reason,  have  less  oppor- 
timlty — as  years  of  experience  have 
shown — to  purchase  the  kind  of  health 
insurance  they  need  through  private 
means. 

I  rise  today,  however,  on  behalf  of 
another  group  of  Americans  who,  I  am 
convinced,  should  also  have  been  given 
the  right  to  the  kind  of  medical  care  we 
are  now  committed  to  provide  for  people 
65  and  over.  I  refer  to  those  people  who 
are  drawing  social  security  benefits  today 
because  they  have  been  retired  from  the 
labor  force  by  a  crippling  total  disability. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  conviction.  The 
report  of  the  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Social 
Security,  which  appeared  on  January  1, 
1965,  following  over  a  year's  delibera- 
tions recommended  that  hospital  benefits 
be  provided  for  the  disabled  as  well  as 
for  the  aged.    In  their  words : 

Hospital  expanao*  mr*  a  Mrtous  problem 
for  tbe  totally  disabled,  too.  Uke  the  aged, 
they,  too,  are  hoepltallsed  frequently  and 
In  many  cases  their  hospital  stays  are  long. 
According  to  a  survey  of  workers  (SO  and 
over)  found  disabled  under  the  social  security 
disability  provisions  (conducted  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  In  1S<K» ,  about 
one  out  of  five  disability  beneflclarles  under 
social  security  received  care  In  short-stay 
hospitals  In  the  surrey  year:  and,  excluding 
hospltallxatlons  In  long-term  Institutions, 
half  of  those  hospitalised  were  In  the  hospital 
(or  3  weeks  or  more. 


Pointing  to  the  fact  that  health  care 
has  becMne  so  expensive  that  only  the 
relatively  well-off  pers<Mi  at  the  height  of 
his  earning  power  can  afford  to  pay  the 
cost  of  a  major,  prolcmged  illness  without 
effective  insurance,  the  Council  added 
this  pertinent  sentence: 

And  the  great  majority  of  tbe  aged  and 
the  disabled  are  neither  well  off  nor  have 
adequate  health  insurance. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  members  of 
this  Advisory  Council  were  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  American  business,  labor, 
and  economic  and  social  conscience.  To 
Illustrate  this  point  I  want,  at  this  time, 
to  neune  and  identify  the  13  members  of 
the  Council — a  group  appointed  in  line 
with  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress 
to  provide  a  periodic  review  not  only  of 
the  financing  of  the  old-age,  survivors, 
smd  disability  insurance  program  but 
sdso  all  other  aspects  of  the  program,  in- 
cluding extensions  of  coverage  and  the 
adequacy  of  benefits: 

Robert  M.  Ball,  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security,  Chairman. 

J.  Douglas  Brown,  dean  of  the  faculty, 
Princeton  University. 

Kenneth  W.  Clement,  MX).,  practicing 
physician  and  immediate  past  president. 
National  Medical  Association. 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  director,  de- 
partment of  social  security,  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

James  P.  Dixon,  M.D.,  president,  An- 
tioch  College. 

Loula  F.  Dunn,  director,  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  1949-64. 

Marion  B.  Folsom,  director  and  former 
treasurer,  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Gordon  M.  Freeman,  president.  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

Reinhard  A.  Hohaus,  director.  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  fellow. 
Society  of  Actuaries. 

Arthur  Larson,  director.  Rule  of  Law 
Research  Center,  Duke  University. 

Herman  M.  S<Mners,  professor  of  poli- 
tics and  public  affairs,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

John  C.  Virden,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Eaton  Manufacturing  Co. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  vice  president. 
United  Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  modest  proposal 
for  the  extension  of  medicare  coverage 
involving  relatively  few  people,  all  of 
whom  have  already  experienced  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  a  crippling  illness  or 
injury  and,  for  this  reason,  are  unable  to 
continue  in  their  Job.  Of  the  20.7  mU- 
llon  people  now  receiving  social  security 
benefits  they  total  only  some  930,000  peo- 
ple, less  than  5  percent  of  all  benefici- 
aries. 

For  some  reason  I  camnot  really  xmder- 
stand  why  we  have,  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  social  security  been  tardy  in  rec- 
ognizing the  particular  problem  of  this 
group — perhaps  because  they  are  small 
in  number.  Back  in  1947,  the  bill  I  spon- 
sored would  have  paid  benefits  to  se- 
verely disabled  in  the  same  way  benefits 
were  then  being  paid  to  people  retired 
from  the  labor  force  because  of  age.  But 
not  imtil  almost  a  decade  later,  in  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956,  did 


they  become  eligible  for  the  cash  bene- 
fits, and  then  only  if  they  were  aged  50 
and  over.  We  have  since  provided  them 
with  benefits,  regardless  of  their  age,  and 
made  their  dependents  also  eligible  for 
benefits — but  this  rounding  out  of  the 
program  took  another  4  years. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
medicare  program  to  this  group  within 
the  next  few  months,  so  that  they  may 
be  qualified  for  these  important  benefits 
along  with  the  aged  when  the  programs 
go  into  effect  this  July.  To  this  end,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  H.R.  13151.  I  re- 
mind you  that  no  new  administrative 
machinery  will  be  required  since  the  so- 
cial security  people  are  already  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  making  the 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
are  so  severely  disabled  as  to  be  entitled 
to  cash  benefits.  Under  my  legislation, 
once  that  determination  has  been  made, 
they  would  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  al- 
ready established  for  people  65  and  over. 
I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to  con- 
sult his  conscience  in  this  matter,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  such  consideration 
would  produce  wide  support  for  my  pro- 
posal. 


THE  RECKLESS  PURSUIT  OF 
HIGHER  AND  HIGHER  INTEREST 
RATES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  IMr.  Ullman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SFEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  it  may  have  been  possible  for  an 
Independent  agency  to  determine  the 
level  of  interest  rates  through  discount 
rate  action,  but  this  Nation  can  no  longer 
afford  that  luxury.  Fiscal,  monetary,  and 
tax  policies  are  so  closely  interrelated  in 
the  new  growth  economics  that  imilat- 
eral  action  in  any  segment  can  be  disas- 
trous to  the  Nation.  Congress  can  no 
longer  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  continue  its  recltless  pursuit  of  higher 
and  higher  interest  rates.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
vaunted  Independence  of  the  Board  will 
not  be  a  license  to  nullify  the  basic  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  policies  of  Congress  and 
the  administration.  The  consequences 
of  actions  of  the  Board  are  much  too 
basic,  far  reaching,  and  potentially  ex- 
pensive to  be  immune  from  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors contends  that  higher  interest  rates 
are  necessary  to  prevent  infiatlon.  He 
apparently  ignores,  however,  the  very 
real  and  immediate  inflationary  result  of 
his  cure.  While  the  Fed  has  been  fight- 
ing inflations  so  vigorously,  basic  inter- 
est rates  in  this  Nation  have  gone  up 
100  percent  in  15  years.  The  December  6 
raise  in  the  discount  rate  amoimted  to  a 
12.5-percent  Increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
most  widely  used  commodity  in  America 
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today— money.  An  jlhcrease  in  money 
costs  is  reflected  In  the  cost  of  every  prod- 
uct purchased  by  American  consumers. 
Therefore,  the  action  can  only  result  in 
increases  in  the  cost-of-living  index. 

We  all  recognize  Hi&t  high  interest 
costs  do  also  have  a  deflationary  impact 
on  the  economy.  But  even  in  that  re- 
spect, it  is  a  damaging  weapon.  The  bur- 
den of  high  Interest  flrst  hits  the  small 
businessman  who  must  curtail  plans  for 
expansion.  It  prevents  the  purchase  of 
new  homes  because  of  a  tightening  mort- 
gage market  and  the  enormous  increase 
in  total  costs.  In  the  area  I  represent, 
the  effect  of  high  interest  flrst  hits  the 
lumber  industry,  and  time  and  time  again 
has  sent  it  reeling  into  a  state  of  high 
imemployment,  recession,  and  near 
bankruptcy. 

Yet,  some  segments  of  business  and 
industry  are  able  to  (ess  along  high  in- 
terest costs  directly  to  the  consumer 
without  ill  effects  to  themselves.  Ob- 
viously, the  result  is  not  uniform  and 
wreaks  tremendous  havoc  on  some  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  As  a  weapon 
against  inflation,  raising  the  discount 
rate  has  proved  to  be  an  expensive  fail- 
ure. The  pattern  of  the  1950's  demon- 
strates that  increased  interest  rates  al- 
ways preceded  economic  recession. 

Congress  must  act  to  assure  the  co- 
ordination In  monetary  policy  that  is 
necessary  to  our  national  goals  of  steady 
economic  growth,  full  employment,  and  a 
sound  dollar.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
must  be  put  on  notice  that  it  cannot 
avoid  the  responsibility  intended  when  it 
was  created  by  Congress.  It  must  direct 
itself  to  the  goal  of  making  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  needs  of  the  U.S. 
economy. 

To  restore  to  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple a  vital  tool  of  national  policy,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  requiring  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boatrd  to  notify  Con- 
gress of  changes  in  the  discount  rate,  the 
change  to  go  into  effect  immediately 
upon  notification.  Congress  would  then 
have  the  oiqx>rtunity  to  approve  the 
change  or  to  restore  the  rate  to  its  pre- 
vious level.  In  the  event  that  Congress 
takes  no  action  withtn  90  days,  the  dis- 
count rate  is  automatically  restored  to 
its  previous  level,  and  may  not  be 
changed,  without  prior  approval  of  Con- 
gress, for  an  additional  90-day  period. 

The  Board  would  still  be  able  to  react 
swiftly  to  real  and  urgent  necessities  that 
may  arise  for  changes  in  the  discount 
rate.  Any  long-term  changes,  however, 
would  be  subject  to  thorough  inquiry,  de- 
bate, and  ai^roval  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  isolate  the  mechanisms  of  monetary 
policy  from  those  of  national  econc«nlc 
policy.  We  have  made  great  strides  in 
recent  years  in  making  economic  policy 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  and  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  national  ideals. 

This  must  now  b«  extended  to  the 
realm  of  monetary  pQUcy. 


PARRIS    OPPOSES    "STOP-PRISK" 

LAWS 
Mr.   MATSUNAGA.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  number  of  cities  and 
States  proposals  have  been  made  which 
would  permit  police  ofiBcers  to  stop  and 
search  "suspicious"  persons.  In  my 
opinion  such  statutes  are  unwarranted 
and  are  unconstitutional  violations  of  the 
fourth  amendment  protection  against 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure. 

An  article  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Macomb  Daily  published  In  Moimt 
Clemens,  Mich.,  reports  the  views  of  the 
Honorable  George  N.  Parris,  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Macomb  County,  Mich.,  on 
the  subject  of  the  so-called  "stop  and 
frisk"  laws  and  of  law  enforcement  gen- 
erally. 

George  Parris,  who  sei-ves  as  the  chief 
legal  oflBcer  of  Macomb  County,  which 
has  a  population  of  more  than  half  a 
million,  has  a  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  public  service  and  his  views  on 
these  subjects  deserve  careful  attention. 
His  standing  among  lawyers  and  law  en- 
forcement ofBclals  in  Michigan  is  at- 
tested to  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Michigan  Association  of 
Prosecuting  Attorneys. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  article  referred  to 
from  the  Macomb  Daily,  of  Thursday, 
February  24: 

Parris  Opposes  Stop-Frisk;   Suocests 
Rrrtnu*   or   "Beat" 
(By  Leon  Goldman) 

Citizens  are  in  danger  of  losing  consti- 
tutional rights,  warns  Uacomb  County  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  Oeorge  N.  Parris,  if  they 
allow  themselves  to  panic  into  enacting 
questionable  laws  to  wage  the  so-called  war 
on  crime. 

A  case  in  point,  said  Parris.  Is  the  proposed 
"»top  and  frisk"  law  presently  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Michigan  Senate. 

Parris  expressed  the  view  that  getting 
policemen  back  to  patrolling  beats  would  be 
a  better  approach.  He  also  took  occasion 
to  express  himself  on  law  enforcement  in 
general. 

"I'm  opposed  to  stopping  people  and  frisk- 
ing them  tor  several  reasons."  the  proeecu- 
tor  said.  "In  the  first  place.  It  Is,  in  my 
opinion,  unconstitutional. 

"Bealdes  that,  I  don't  feel  that  it  is  needed. 
Present  laws  on  the  statute  books  are  suf- 
ficient to  achieve  the  purpose." 

The  proposal  originated  with  Detroit 
Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh  who  claims  that  the 
State  needs  a  "stop  and  frisk"  law  to  aid 
in  the  battle  against  crime. 

The  Cavanagh  pro|x>sal  would  allow  any 
policeman  to  stop  any  person  and  demand 
that  the  person  give  his  name,  address,  and 
an  explanation  of  his  actions  if  the  officer 
reasonably  suspects  that  the  person  has  or 
Is  about  to  commit  a  felony  or  a  liigh  mis- 
demicanor. 

It  also  would  provide  for  seleure  ot  any 
weapons  found  on  any  person  questioned. 
The  weapon  would  be  returned  If  legally 
possessed. 

Such  action  constitutes  an  arrest  under 
present  law. 

Senator  Raymond  Deendzel,  Democrat  of 
Detroit,  the  majority  leader,  has  given  his 
endorsement  to  Cavanagh's  "stop  and  frisk" 


plan  by  including  it  in  a  package  of  11  "war 
on  crime"  bills  he  has  placed  before  tbe  Sen- 
ate. 

"Law  enforcement  has  enough  problems 
with  present  statutes,"  commented  Parris, 
"without  imposing  new  laws  such  as  this  that 
create  more  problems. 

"In  enforcement  of  a  "stop  and  frisk'  law, 
a  jwllce  officer  would  have  to  be  highly  intel- 
ligent and  almost  Ood-llke.  Otherwise,  he 
would  find  himself  infringing  on  and  depriv- 
ing the  individual  of  his  constitutional 
rights. 

"The  reason  our  country  Is  great."  the 
prosecutor  continues.  "Is  that  we  enjoy  more 
freedom  under  our  present  laws  than  any 
other  nation.  To  commence  the  amending 
of  our  laws  to  deprive  people  of  individual 
freedoms  would  be  aiming  for  a  police  state. 
This,  of  course,  we  never  want  In  the  United 
States." 

Parris  feels  that  present  laws  are  sufficient 
to  handle  the  overall  apprehension  and  ar- 
rest of  criminals. 

Elaborating  on  why  he  Is  opposed  to  the 
"stop  and  frisk"  proposal,  Parris  said: 

"Mere  suspicion  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  allow  the  stopping  and  frisking  of  citizens. 
The  aspect  of  mere  suspicion  Is  so  bro«id  that 
it  is  tantamount  to  a  license  to  stop  anyone 
at  any  time  for  any  reason.  The  freedom 
of  walking  the  streets  or  driving  your  car 
would  then  be  gone." 

The  prosecutor  imderllned  his  statement 
with:  "The  abuses  of  a  'stop  and  frisk'  law 
would.  In  my  opinion,  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantages." 

Parris  noted  that  imder  Michigan  law  to 
say,  an  officer  has  the  right  to  arrest  a  per- 
son If  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  he 
has  committed,  a  felony  or  for  a  misdemeanor 
committed  in  presence  of  the  officer. 

"After  the  arrest,"  added  Parris,  "the  of- 
ficer not  only  has  the  right,  but  tbe  duty, 
to  frisk  the  suspect." 

Continuing  on  the  subject,  the  prosecutor 
observed  that  the  recent  legislative  propoaal 
called  for  giving  police  the  right  to  set  up  a 
roadblock  to  permit  stopping  of  motorists 
for  the  purpose  of  vehicle  inspection  and 
to  Insure  that  tbe  driver  has  an  operator's 
license. 

"This  measure,"  commented  the  prosecu- 
tor, "would  take  away  the  privilege  and 
rights  of  citiaens  to  drive  on  our  highways 
without  constant  interference  by  police. 
Say  a  motorist  has  a  journey  of  100  miles. 
While  It's  little  farfetched,  he  possibly  could 
be  stopped  100  times  to  see  If  he  has  a  license 
or  if  his  vehicle  is  In  proper  working  order. " 

Declaring  that  "the  so-caUed  war  on 
crime  has  certainly  not  reached  the  point 
where  we  should  declare  martial  law  or  a 
police  state,"  Parris  added : 

"We  are  aU  concerned  with  law  enforce- 
ment, but  we  should  not  become  emotionally 
unstable  in  waging  the  battle.  Our  worth- 
whUe  laws  are  based  on  logic  and  reason  and 
not  on  our  emotions.  Everyone  should  be 
treated  fairly.  The  pendulum  should  not 
swing  to  either  extreme." 

Relative  to  the  crime  war.  Parris  said  that 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  statistics  do 
not  provide  a  true  picture  of  the  crime  situa- 
tion. 

"It  does  not  dlSerentiate  between  'inside' 
and  'outside'  crimes,"  noted  the  prosecutor. 
"The  distinction  Is  Important  in  terms  of 
crime  prevention." 

He  then  explained  that  inside  crimes,  such 
as  crimes  of  passion,  embezzlement  and  the 
like,  cannot  be  prevented  no  matter  what  law 
enforcement  measures  are  taken. 

Outside  crimes,  such  as  assaults,  holdups, 
car  thefts  and  other  offenses  of  that  kind 
can  be  cut  down  with  stricter  measures  Par- 
ris acknowledged,  adding  a  recommendation. 

"One  of  the  best  methods  known  for  curb- 
ing outside  crimes,"  said  the  prosecutor,  "Is 
to  get  police  officers  back  on  the  beat. 
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"In  the  old  days,  when  poUc«fnen  walked 
b«*U.   the   offlcers   knew   everybody    In    the 

nelKhborhood  and  they  knew  him.  A  rapport 
w«a  establUhed  There  waa  more  respect  for 
the  law,  too,  because  of  the  contacts  prior  to 
a  dtlaen  becoming  a  ylctlm  of  a  crtme.  I  say 
let's  return  to  that  practice  " 

Declaring  that  most  criminals  wUl  not  com- 
mit a  crime  unless  they  think  they  can  get 
away  with  It,  Parrls  commented: 

The  greater  the  risk  of  apprehension,  the 
greater  crtme  prevention  becomes." 

In  conclusion,  the  prosecutor  expressed  the 
▼lew  that  "more  police  officers,  better  edu- 
cated and  better  paid,  will  provide  a  more 
formidable  deterrent  to  the  crime  rate  than 
a  'stop  and  frisk'  law." 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY— 
A  RESOLUTION  OF  HIGH  PUR- 
POSE 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Piicham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  appro- 
priate ceremonies  were  held  in  Cleveland 
on  February  19,  1966,  to  observe  the  an- 
niversary date  of  the  declaration  of  Es- 
tonian independence.  At  that  ceremony 
•  resolution  was  adopted  setting;  forth 
the  Just  claims  of  the  Estonian  nation, 
a  victim  of  Soviet  armed  aggression,  and 
calling  for  action  to  restore  the  rights 
of  self-determination  to  Estonia  and  the 
other  Baltic  countries. 

An  unusual  part  of  that  resolution  an- 
nounced a  plan  whereby  every  citizen  of 
Estonian  descent  residing  In  Ohio  was 
Invited  to  donate  a  pint  of  blood  to  save 
the  life  of  one  of  our  servicemen  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  The  date  set  for  donating 
the  pint  of  blood  was  February  24 — Es- 
tonian Independence  Day.  By  this 
thoughtful  plan  the  E^stonian-Amerlcans 
of  Greater  Cleveland  have  reafBrmed 
their  belief  in  the  indivisibility  of  free- 
dom's cause  and  have  reminded  all  that 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  in  defense  of 
the  same  principles  they  seek  for  en- 
slaved Estonia.  The  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

RBBOLTmON  BT  CmZTHS  OF  OHTO  OF  ESTONIAN 

DsacENr 

Recalling  that  26  years  ago  Estonia  was  a 
prosperous  and  progiesslve  small  Republic  In 
northern  Europe;  and 

Accusing  that  Soviet  armed  forces  Invaded 
Estonia  In  1940.  abolishing  all  constitutional 
rights  and  institutions  and  Incorporating 
Estonia  Into  Soviet  Union;  and 

Protesting  that  Soviet  crimes  and  the  ruth- 
less exploitation  of  Estonian  natural  and 
physical  resources  Is  stUl  continuing;  and 

Reaffirming  that  Estonians  are  determined 
to  continue  the  struggle  against  Soviet  op- 
pression: and 

Announcing  that  on  February  34.  1966.  on 
the  anniversary  date  of  Estonian  independ- 
ence, every  dtlsen  of  Estonian  descent,  now 
residing  In  Ohio.  Is  being  Invited  to  donate 
a  pint  of  blood  to  be  sent  to  save  a  life  of 
a  wotmded  VS.  aervloeman  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  stopping  Commtmlst 
aggiessinn  in  Vietnam: 

Bewolve. 

To  appeal  to  the  Ooveminent  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  employ  all  nMans  at  their  dis- 


posal to  revtore  the  rlghU  of  self-determina- 
tion In  Estonia  and  other  Baltic  oountrles; 

To  request  the  VB.  delegation  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  demand  that  the  question  of 
the  BalUc  States  be  Included  In  the  agenda 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; and 

To  ask  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stetes  to  refuse  and  reject  any  general  dis- 
armament settlement  tn  Europe  unless  the 
people  of  Estonia  and  other  enslaved  nations 
will  be  given  guaranteed  rights  to  choose,  In 
free  elections,  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  wish  to  live;    and  It  Is  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
wUl  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  VS.  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Ui4.,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  U.S.  Senators  of  Ohio,  and 
U.S.  Congressmen  of  Ohio. 

Andeeas  Traks, 
Chairman  of  the  Meeting. 
Juai  Paxgas, 

Cochairman. 

Clsvsland,  Ohio,  Febrvary  19, 196$. 


TAX  TREATMENT   OF   EMPLOYEES' 
REIMBURSED  MOVING  EXPENSES 

Mr.  MATSX7NAGA.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  fMr.  BurkkI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24, 1  Introduced  H.R.  13070  to  add 
a  provision  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  will  provide  for  the  exclusion  from 
Income  of  certain  reimbursed  moving 
expenses  for  employees  who  are  tr£ins- 
ferred  to  a  new  job  location.  The  bill 
will,  in  eflfect,  oveiturn  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit  in  England  v.  Vnitfid 
States.  345  P.  2d  414.  and  related  Reve- 
nue Ruling  65-188,  certiorari  denied, 
January  1966.  34  U.S.  Law  Week  3242. 
Appropriate  limitations  are  contained  in 
the  bill  to  prevent  abuse. 

In  our  dynamic  and  ever-changing 
economy,  employers  frequently  find  it 
necessary  to  transfer  employees  from 
one  location  to  another.  Such  moves 
may  be  the  result  of  opening  up  a  new 
installation,  a  shift  In  production  em- 
phasis to  accommodate  defense  require- 
ments, or  any  one  of  a  number  of  other 
valid  and  Important  business  reasons. 
Regardless  of  the  reason  for  the  trans- 
fer, however,  such  moves  generally  have 
one  common  denominator :  they  entail  a 
great  deal  of  expense  to  the  employees 
Involved. 

Among  the  many  costs  Involved  are 
the  expense  of  transporting  family  mem- 
bers and  household  goods,  the  costs  of 
selling  a  home  or  terminating  a  lease  at 
the  former  location,  the  costs  of  locating 
and  acquiring  a  residence  at  the  new 
location,  the  cost  of  temporary  living 
accommodations  for  the  employee  and 
his  family  at  the  new  location  while 
awaiting  arrival  of  their  furniture  or 
availability  of  their  new  residence,  and 
various  Incidental  out-of-pocket  costs 
such  as  forfeited  tuition  fees,  costs  of  dis- 
connecting and  reconnecting  appliances, 
and  the  like. 


Most  employers  recognize  that  they 
must  reimburse  their  onployees  for  all 
or  most  of  these  costs,  first  of  all  because 
the  costs  are.  tn  fact,  incurred  primarily 
for  the  business  convenience  of  the  em- 
ployer rather  than  the  employee,  and 
secondly  because  failure  to  do  so  would 
in  many  cases  result  in  serious  financial 
hardship  to  the  employee,  strained  per- 
sonnel relationships  Eind  even  flat  re- 
fusals to  move.  By  making  appropriate 
reimbursements,  the  employer  provides 
no  financial  gain  to  the  employee  but 
merely  protects  him  against  an  out-of- 
pocket  loss  of  capital  as  a  result  of  his 
company -directed  transfer. 

Unfortunately,  this  desire  on  the  part 
ot  the  employer  to  minimize  or  eliminate 
the  financial  hardships  of  his  employee's 
relocation  has  been  at  least  partially 
thwarted  by  the  adamant  Insistence  of 
the  Treasury  Department  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  reimbursement  of 
out-of-pocket  expenses  constitutes  tax- 
able incame  to  the  transferred  employee. 
Beginning  in  1954,  with  the  issuance  of 
Revenue  Ruling  54-429,  the  Treasury  has 
required  that  all  such  reimbursements 
with  the  exception  of  the  "barebones" 
costs  of  transporting  the  employee,  his 
family  and  his  possessions  from  the  old 
location  to  the  new,  must  be  reported  by 
the  employee  as  income  and  has  required 
that  the  employer  withhold  Federal  in- 
come tax  at  the  time  of  making  the 
reimbursement. 

Congress  was  aware  of  this  problem  In 
1964  when  it  eased  some  of  the  burdens 
of  employee  relocation  by  granting  to 
all  employees,  old  or  new  and  reimbursed 
or  unreimbursed,  a  deduction  for  the 
"barebones"  expenses  of  moving.  This 
was  done  at  the  administration's  request 
to  equalize — from  a  tax  standpoint — all 
transferred  employees  insofar  as  these 
basic  costs  are  concerned.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  a  further  question  remained 
with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment  to  be 
accorded  old  employees  or  reimburse- 
ments beyond  the  "barebones"  level,  but 
this  question  was  expressly  "left  for 
judicial  interpretati<Mi." 

Regrettably,  the  trend  of  Judicial  de- 
cisions has  not  been  favorable  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  taxpayer-employee.  Al- 
though the  Tax  Court  and  a  lower 
Federal  court  have  expressed  vigorous 
disapproval  of  the  Treasury's  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  a  Federal  court  of 
appeals  has  recently  ruled  In  the  Treas- 
ury's favor  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
declined  to  review  the  question,  at  least 
for  the  present.  (John  Cavanaugh  v. 
Commissioner.  36  T.C.  300;  Kenneth  D. 
England  v.  UJS..  226  Fed.  Supp.  762; 
reversed,  345  F.  2d  414  (C.A.  7th,  1965) : 
cert,  denied  January  1966.  34  U.S.  Law 
Week  3242.) 

With  the  added  emphasis  upon  de- 
fense activities  which  the  events  of  re- 
cent months  have  generated.  It  Is  more 
Important  than  ever  that  the  adminis- 
tration's frequently  enunciated  goal  of 
a  high  degree  of  labor  mobility  be 
achieved  and  maintained.  The  bill  I 
have  introduced  furthers  this  purpose 
by  eliminating  the  exlsUng  tax  deter- 
rent. By  overruling  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's contention  that  an  employee 
has  realized  taxable  income  when  his 
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employer  covers  the  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary costs  of  a  business-motivated 
transfer,  and  unfair  and  artificial  bar- 
riers which  might  otherwise  discourage 
the  relocation  will  be  removed. 

The  Items  covered  In  H.R.  13070 — In 
addition  to  the  cost  of  moving  the  em- 
ployee, his  family  and  household  goods 
to  the  new  place  of  work  which  are 
clearly  nontaxable  under  present  law — 
are  as  follows : 

First.  House  hunting  trip  of  employee 
and  spouse  when  both  the  old  and  the 
new  Job  locations  are  located  within  the 
United  States. 

Second.  Temporary  living  expenses  at 
the  new  employment  location  while 
awaiting  occupancy  of  permanent  quar- 
ters. Reimbursement  here  cannot  ex- 
ceed a  period  of  30  daj^  except  that  the 
period  is  extended  to  60  days  when  a  tax- 
payer Is  moved  from  or  to  a  foreign 
country  such  as  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  one  of  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

Third.  Selling  commissions  and  other 
expenses  incident  to  the  sale  of  the  em- 
ployee's old  residence  or  to  the  settle- 
ment of  an  unexpired  lease  on  the  em- 
ployee's old  residence. 

Fourth.  Out-of-pocket  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  purchase  of  a  residence  at 
the  new  Job  location. 

Fifth.  Other  miscellaneous  expenses 
directly  attributable  to  the  transfer  but 
not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  2  weeks'  pay 
or  $1,000  in  the  casa  of  a  family  man 
or  the  lesser  of  1  week's  pay  or  $500  in 
the  case  of  a  single  employee. 

The  benefits  of  the  special  exclusion 
for  «nployees  who  atpe  reimbursed  for 
the  above  items  are  limited  under  the 
bill  to  those  employees  who  have  worked 
for  the  same  or  a  related  employer  for 
at  least  1  year  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer.  Thus,  relatively  new  em- 
ployees and  employees  who  are  not  re- 
imbursed for  their  moves  are  not  covered 
by  the  bill.  The  reason  for  this  distinc- 
tion Is  two-fold:  Plnat.  old  employees 
who  are  moved  are  usually  required  to 
do  so  for  the  convenience  of  the  employer 
and  the  costs  of  such  moves  are  incurred 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer 
rather  than  for  the  employee.  This 
factor  Is  not  so  evident  in  the  case  of 
a  new  employee  where  the  reimburse- 
ment may  be  an  inducement  to  persuade 
him  to  accept  emploryment  or  in  the 
case  of  the  old  employee  who  Is  not  re- 
imbursed. Second,  the  revenue  cost  of 
the  bill  is  held  down  by  limiting  coverage 
of  the  bill  to  those  cases  which  clearly 
require  tax  relief. 

While  the  revenue  estimates  are  still 
being  worked  on,  it  Is  believed  that  the 
potential  revenue  cost  of  the  bill,  if  en- 
acted, would  run  some«tiere  between  $40 
and  $60  million  a  year.  The  word  "po- 
tential" is  used  because  litigation  con- 
tinues in  this  area  even  after  the  denial 
of  certiorari  in  January  of  this  year  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  England  case 
and  thousands  of  employees  have  not  yet 
begim  to  pay  taxes  otj  such  reimburse- 
ments. It  Is  estimated  that  the  bill.  If 
passed,  will  benefit  approximately  340.000 
military  personnel  and  more  than  150,000 
industrial  employees  who  are  transferred 
annually.    In  addlUoi\  If  H.R.  10607— 


reported  favorably  by  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee — becomes 
law,  the  tax  bill  would  also  provide 
needed  relief  for  approximately  35,000 
Federal  employees  who  are  transferred 
annually  in  the  Interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  Congress 
added  section  217  to  the  code  to  provide 
"new  employees"  and  "existing  em- 
ployees who  are  not  reimbursed"  with  a 
deduction  from  taxable  income  for  the 
transportation  costs  of  the  employee, 
members  of  his  family,  and  his  house- 
hold goods  in  connection  with  a  move  to 
a  new  Job  location.  Since  1954,  existing 
employees  who  were  reimbursed  by  their 
employer  for  such  "barebones"  moving 
expenses  have  been  permitted  by  an  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  ruling  to  exclude 
such  reimbursed  amoimts  from  income. 
In  the  committee  reports  accompanying 
the  1964  act,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Finance  Committee  spe- 
cifically stated: 

The  question  of  whether  the  exclusion  for 
existing  employees  extends  beyond  these 
three  categories  Is  left  for  Judicial  Interpre- 
tation (H.  Rept.  No.  479  to  accompany  HJl. 
8363,  p.  69;  S.  Rept.  No.  830  to  accompany 
HJl.  8363,  pp.  71  and  72) . 

In  its  brief  to  the  Supreme  Court  In 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  certiorari  In 
the  England  case  filed  last  December, 
however,  the  Justice  Department  argued 
against  such  Judicial  review,  stating 
that: 

Congress,  rather  than  the  courta,  Is  the 
appropriate  forum  to  initiate  a  change  In  the 
tax  treatment  of  reimbursed  (moving)  ex- 
penses. (Brief  for  the  United  States  In  op- 
position, England  v.  United  States.  Supreme 
Court  Docket  No.  603,  October  term,  1966 
p.  11.) 

In  effect,  the  Justice  Department  has 
blocked  final  court  interpretation  of  the 
extent  to  which  present  law  provides  an 
exclusion  for  reimbursements  to  existing 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation is  essential  if  years  of  litigation, 
confusion,  and  hardship  affecting  many 
thousands  of  employees  are  to  be 
avoided. 


INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  PROBLEM- 
MORE  INFORMATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1. 
1965, 1  made  a  major  address  before  this 
body  on  the  subject  of  the  "Interoceanic 
Canal  Problem:  Inquiry  or  Coverup?" 
Followed  up  ^n  July  29  by  a  sequel  on  the 
same  subject  In  which  were  Included  a 
wealth  of  authoritative  information  In 
documents  quoted,  those  addresses  have 
evoked  responses  from  Informed  citizens 
that  are  most  gratifying. 

Among  such  reactions,  I  have  received 
a  thoughtful  paper  by  L.  W.  Lewis  of 


HendersonvUle,  N.C..  a  former  Panama 
Canal  engineer,  who  rose  to  be  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Supply  and  Services 
In  the  canal  organization.  His  state- 
ment, which  Is  largely  historical,  empha- 
sizes the  dangers  of  the  treacherous  Isth- 
mian terrain,  the  vulnerability  of  any 
type  of  canal  at  Panama  to  destruction 
from  nuclear  attack,  and  the  enormous 
Investment  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Major  excerpts  from  the  Indicated  pa- 
per follow: 

THB    nrTEaOCKANIC   canal    PkOBLKK 

On  December  18.  1964,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  Panama  Canal  will  need  to 
be  converted  to  a  sea  level  type  or  be  re- 
placed by  such  a  waterway  at  some  other 
location  by  1980.  This  announcement  pro- 
vided the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  the  Instrument  for  suppressing  the 
Incipient  antl-Yanqul  riots  staged  for  Jan- 
uary 9-13  to  commemorate  the  destructive 
outbreak  of  the  same  period  In  1964.  But  It 
has  far  deeper  Implications;  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
has  swung  Into  action  to  make  the  proposal 
an  actuality,  by  directing  the  project  from 
the  geopolitical  to  the  commercial  and  de- 
fense directions. 

It  has  been  a  continuing  responsibility  of 
the  administrative  staff  of  the  canal  organi- 
zation since  the  completion  of  the  enter- 
prise In  1914  to  study  closely  the  trends  in 
shipping  affecting  canal  translta  with  the 
view  to  projecting  the  data  when  the  ulti- 
mata saturation  would  require  a  replace- 
ment. A  comprehensive  study  for  pro- 
jecting this  data  made  during  the  early 
1930's  Indicated  that  saturation  would  be 
reached  by  1960.  The  study  also  posed  the 
question  of  whether  the  present  canal 
should  be  converted  to  the  sea  level  type  or 
be  augmented  by  an  additional  set  of  locks 
of  sufficient  width  and  length  to  accommo- 
date the  largest  ships  ever  likely  to  be  built. 
In  1931  the  engineering  staff  of  the  canal 
made  a  hurried  study  and  estimate  for  con- 
verting the  present  canal  to  the  sea  level 
type.  This  study  provided  for  the  removal 
of  the  locks  and  showed  that  the  project 
was  feasible.  The  cost  was  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $1  blUlon. 

However,  decision  was  subsequently  made 
to  retain  the  present  canal  In  all  of  Ita  phys- 
ical aspecte  and  to  augment  It  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  third  set  of  locks,  each 
chamber  measuring  140  feet  wide  by  1,200 
feet  long,  as  compared  to  110  feet  and  1.000 
feet  for  the  existing  chambers.  Decision 
was  also  made  to  construct  the  third  locks 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  present  locks  to 
reduce  the  hazard  of  total  paralysis  of  oper- 
ations from  aerial  bombing  or  sabotage. 
Their  approach  channels  were  designed  to 
Intersect  the  existing  channels  above  and 
below  the  present  locks.  The  estimated 
cost  was  9277  million. 

Work  was  begun  on  this  project  In  1940. 
After  considerable  excavation  had  been  per- 
formed for  the  chambers  and  channels  work 
was  halted  In  early  1942  with  the  erupUon 
of  World  War  n  and  it  has  never  since  been 
resumed.  A  total  of  about  S80  million  was 
appropriated  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1946. 
This  Included  the  cost  of  close-out  proce- 
dures. 

Prior  to  the  war,  ocean  liners  existed  of 
sizes  which  the  present  locks  could  not  ac- 
commodate. Subsequently,  aircraft  carriers, 
tankers  and  ore  carriers  were  also  developed 
In  this  category.  Above  every  other  consld- 
«-atlon,  tte  war  developed  the  atomic  arse- 
nal; a  means  for  pulverizing  a  lock-type 
canal  without  warning. 

These  factors  have  Influenced  the  Inclina- 
tion to  favor  a  sea  level  project  to  replace 
the  present  lock-type  canal  but  the  pro- 
ponenU  of  the  sea  level  type  must  come  to 
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realize  tliat  Xixt  latter  Is  Just  as  rulnerabl* 
to  tbe  atomic  bomb  as  U  tbe  lock  tjrpe.  The 
more  than  60  years  of  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent waterway  have  amply  demonstrated  the 
Instability  of  the  Isthmian  soli.  The  ex- 
posure of  earth  that  has  been  submerged 
under  a  minimum  of  46  feet  of  water,  to- 
gether with  the  increased  lengths  of  the 
slopes,  can  only  result  in  greatly  accelerated 
slide  acUTlty. 

It  is  apparent  what  would  happen  to  such 
material  under  nuclear  blasts,  not  to  men- 
tion the  destruction  of  the  diversions  and 
nood  control  works  which  must  form  an 
integral  part  of  a  sea  level  canal. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  defense  factor 
is  only  of  great  importance  In  guarding  the 
canal  against  destruction,  the  extermination 
of  the  population  and  the  contamination  of 
the  area;  of  much  lass  importance,  from  the 
defense  angle.  Is  the  determination  of  the 
type  of  canal  to  be  constructed. 

The  matters  of  the  location,  type  of  con- 
struction and  apprc^rlations  of  funds  for  the 
new  waterway  are  for  congressional  decisions. 
Tbe  location  and  cost  will  naturally  be  deter- 
mined by  the  method  of  construction  to  be 
used,  unless  location  Is  to  be  the  prime  con- 
sideration and  coat  a  secondary  matter.  *  *  • 

Since  the  termination  of  World  War  n  the 
capacity  of  the  canal  has  been  increased. 
During  the  past  15  years  the  sum  of  approxi- 
mately ttO  million  has  been  spent  on  re- 
placements, such  as  towing  locomotives,  and 
improvements  to  increase  transit  capacity 
and  to  insure  safety.  These  Include  the 
cutUng  back  of  Contractors  HUl,  the  widen- 
ing of  the  channel,  the  easing  of  curves,  and 
the  installation  of  channel  and  terminal 
entrance  lighting  to  facilitate  operations  at 
night  and  during  foggy  periods.  These  im- 
provements have  made  It  possible  to  project 
the  canal  replacement  project  from  1960  to 
1980.  But  even  now  ships  are  at  times  re- 
quired to  wait  for  as  long  as  16  hours  before 
they  can  move  into  place  In  the  transit 
pattern,  and  since  commercial  tralBc  has  in- 
creased from  30  million  to  almost  66  million 
tons  annually  dxirlng  the  past  decade  It 
would  appear  that  1960  should  have  been 
retained  as  the  target  date. 

The  searches  for  interoceanlc  routes,  or 
passes,  oomprises  a  long  and  interesting  his- 
tory. "Central  America"  by  William  Pat«- 
son.  bom  April  1658,  founder  of  the  Bank  of 
Kngland  and  instigator  of  the  Darlen  Colony, 
llsU  sight  passes  from  Magellan  Strait  to 
Vera  Crua-Acapulco,  Mexico.  Baron  Hum- 
boldt between  the  years  1799  and  1804  con- 
sidered nine  interoceanlc  routes  from 
Mlseourl-MlsBlsslppi  and  Peace-Columbia 
Rivers  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  George  route  acroas 
Patagonia.  Both  of  these  llsU  include  the 
familiar  Isthmian  routes  but  the  American 
Isthmus,  as  defined  in  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  report  of  1809-1001,  extends 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in  Mexico 
to  the  Oulf  of  Uraba  and  the  Atrato  River  in 
Colombia. 

The  1867  report  of  Capt  C.  H.  Davis,  UJ8. 
Navy,  lisu  19  possible  routes  between 
Tehauntepec  and  the  Atrato.  These  include 
No.  6.  S*n  Juan  del  Bur  in  Nicaragua:  No.  13, 
Navy  Bar.  Rio  Chagres.  Rio  Bonlto,  Rio 
Bernardo,  substantially  the  present  canal 
route:  No.  14,  San  Bias,  Rio  Chepo  in  Pan- 
ama: No.  16,  Bay  of  Caledonia,  Oulf  of  San 
Miguel  in  Panama:  No.  19,  Rio  Atrato  In 
Colombia. 

The  December  21.  1964.  Issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  listed  these  routes  as  follows, 
with  the  basic  data  supplied  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commiaslon : 

Nicaragua-Costs  Rica:  Longest  of  all,  140 
miles,  and  most  expensive.  Bstimated  cost: 
•1.9  million.  (Time  estimates,  Dec.  36,  1964: 
168  miles  and  tl.34  billion.  The  dUtance 
from  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  town  of  La  Cruz 
near  the  Nlcararuan-Costa  Rican  border  and 
close  to  the  canal  route  is  approodinately  700 
maes  via  tbe  Pan-American  Highway.) 


Ccmverslon  of  the  present  60-mile  canal: 
nuclear  techniques  are  Impossible  in  this 
densely  populated  area.  (The  estimated  cost 
by  conventional  methods  is  92  billion :  Time, 
Dec.  26,  1964.  In  194T  the  canal  organisa- 
tion estimated  the  coat  to  be  approximately 
$2.5  billion :  more  than  double  the  estimate  of 
1931.  This  Increase  was  due  to  increased  con- 
struction costs  in  general,  the  inclusion  of  a 
tide  lock,  and  increase  in  dimensions.) 

San  Bias:  shortest,  route,  37  miles.  Too 
close  to  populated  centers  for  atomic  blasting. 
Estimated  cost:  $1.2  billion.  (Approximately 
40  miles  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  tbe  town  of 
Chepo  in  the  path  of  this  route.) 

Caledonia-San  Miguel  (Sasardl-Morti) : 
second  shortest  of  the  new  routes,  46  miles. 
Estimated  cost:  $770  million.  (Time  esti- 
mates: 60  miles  and  $600  million.  Distance 
from  the  Canal  Zone.  145  miles.) 

Atrato-Truando,  Colombia:  Through  98 
miles  (Time  estimate)  of  swampland,  almost 
uninhabited.  Overall  length:  103  miles. 
Estimated  cost:  $1 J  btUlon.  (Approximately 
240  miles  from  the  Canal  Zone  via  the  exist- 
ing and  proposed  Pan-American  Highway.) 

Since  these  estimates  disagree,  their  ac- 
curacy is  questionable.  StlU  the  estimate  for 
converting  the  present  canal  is  higher  than 
that  for  any  of  the  other  proposals.  More 
accurate  estimates  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  be  more  revealing.  However,  the  esti- 
mates are  sufBciently  divergent  to  permit  of 
consideration  on  a  relative  basis.  In  view  of 
the  desirability  of  locating  the  project  re- 
moved from  a  center  of  rabid  political  dis- 
turbances and  in  consideration  of  the  value 
of  U.S.  tax  dollars,  since  the  President  has 
declared  that  he  favors  a  program  of  strict 
economy,  with  ex(>enditures  to  be  made  only 
for  value  received,  it  would  be  dlfflciat  to 
Justify  any  t»-eference  over  the  Caledonia- 
San  Miguel  route  in  Panama.  This  is  along 
the  Darlen  route  traversed  by  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa  and  where,  on  September  35,  1613,  he 
discovered  the  "South  Sea,"  now  the  Pacific. 

The  President's  announcement  has  aroused 
the  hopes  of  four  C^entral  American  countries. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  decision,  one  of  these 
countries  will  be  Jubilant,  with  Its  future  as- 
sured. The  others  wlU  be  rewarded  only  with 
disappointment.  Unless  the  United  States 
deliberately  chooses  to  mollify  Panama  by 
converting  the  present  canal  to  a  sea-level 
type  it  would  be  a  waste  of  public  funds  to 
authorize  such  construction. 

The  constriictlon  of  the  canal  through 
Darlen  should  give  Panama  all  she  could  rea- 
sonably hope  for.  Even  then  she  should  ex- 
pect to  pledge  certain  ironclad  assurances: 
without  these  assurances  the  United  States 
should  not  contract  to  spend  $3  billion  or 
even  $1  billion  in  a  country  of  political  in- 
stability and  which  permits  the  Reds  and 
hoodlums  within  Its  liorders  to  run  rampant 
for  Ita  political  convenience.  The  diplomatic 
and  poUtical  problems  require  study  and  so- 
lution before  a  decision  as  to  location  can 
be  made.  The  physical  problems  then  pre- 
sent themselves  and  they  are  formidable.  If 
the  route  of  the  future  canal  Is  to  be  retained 
within  the  geographical  boundaries  of  Pan- 
ama, she  will  demand  and  doubtless  receive 
a  large  share  of  the  revenues,  possibly  as 
much  as  60  percent.  Panama  could  not, 
therefore,  interpose  adamant  objections  to 
the  Darlen  route. 

Although  the  President  has  not  stated  as 
much,  it  could  be  assumed  that  in  his  cur- 
rent mood  he  would  entertain  a  suggestion 
that  the  present  canal  be  turned  over  to 
Panama  for  ownership  and  operation  If  it  is 
not  converted  to  a  sea-level  type.  It  could 
also  be  assumed,  and  safely,  that  the  Con- 
gress would  not  countenance  such  a  sugges- 
tion. Panama  does  not  want  the  canal:  she 
wanta  the  revenue,  without  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
enterprise.  She  has  neither  the  technical 
capability  nor  the  personnel  for  taking  over 
aucb  a  burden. 


The  Panama  Canal  is  in  a  tn^Ical  climate 
where  fioods,  blinding  rains,  and  fogs  are  <rf 
frequent  occurrence.  In  October  1923  a  grest 
flood  occurred  in  the  entire  canal  area,  fol- 
lowing a  rainfall  that  continued  almost  un- 
interrupted for  8  days.  The  transiting  of 
ships  was  interfered  with  for  3  days.  An- 
other serious  flood  occurred  in  November 
1931.  This,  combined  with  a  slide.  Inter- 
fered with  traffic  for  8  days.  Strang  winds 
and  the  currents  and  surges  created  In  the 
channels  by  the  filling  and  spilling  of  water 
into  and  out  of  the  lock  chambers  call  for 
the  most  skillful  handling  of  ships.  The 
ptloU  are  licensed  masters  of  oceangoing 
veesels  of  unlimited  tonnage  and  after  under- 
going rigid  appointment  examinations  are 
required  to  undergo  long  periods  of  training 
before  being  fully  qualified.  The  lockmasters 
and  operators,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
handling  of  the  ships  in  the  locks,  are  skilled 
craftsmen  in  the  electrical  and  mechanical 
trades.  The  admeasurers  are  graduates  of 
engineering  colleges  and  are  responsible  for 
the  measuring  of  the  ship's  tonnages  for  the 
application  of  the  tolls  charges. 

Other  responsibilities  facing  Panama, 
should  she  undertake  the  operation  and 
maintenance.  Include  the  dredging  periodi- 
cally required  to  maintain  navigable  depths 
of  channels  and  harbors.  Also  Involved  is  a 
translsthmian  railroad  (constructed  In  the 
early  1860's.  at  an  appalling  sacrifice  of  lives, 
after  the  forty-niners  showed  the  need  for 
It) ,  highways,  sewer  and  water  systems,  elec- 
trical power  generating  and  distribution  sys- 
tem, a  telephone  system,  oil  tank  farms, 
storehouses,  docks  and  piers,  drydocks,  shops, 
townslta  buildings  and  grounds;  In  fact,  any 
activity  connected  with  a  municipality.'  By 
lack  of  the  capabilities,  any  attempt  by 
Panama  to  operate  the  present  <»nal  In  com- 
petition with  a  sea-level  type  would  result 
only  In  her  economic  ruin. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Nicaragua  was  a  serious  contender  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  canal  early  In  tbe  century. 
In  the  two  decades  before  1900  the  French 
were  defeated  by  disease,  wasta,  and  graft 
in  their  efforte  to  construct  a  canal  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  after  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $260  million.  Nicaragua's 
hopes  were  dashed  by  the  French  who  held 
out  to  the  United  States  the  sale  of  their 
rlghta  and  properties  for  $40  million.  In 
1914.  the  United  States  upon  the  cash  pay- 
ment of  $3  million,  acquired  exclusive  jlghts 
to  construct  a  canal  through  Nicaragua. 
This  route  offers  a  saving  of  some  800  miles 
In  sea  distance  from  New  York  to  the  west 
coast  and  900  miles  from  New  Orleans. 

Title  to  the  French  Intereste  was  worth- 
lees  without  the  consent  of  the  Colombian 
Congress  to  the  transfer  as  the  site  of  tbe 
work  was.  at  that  time,  in  Colombian  ter- 
ritory. The  Congress  failed  to  ratify  the 
transfer  of  title  whereupon  a  revolutionary 
party,  aided  and  abetted  by  tbe  United 
States,  broke  the  Province  of  Panama  away 
from  Colombia  and  In  November,  1903, 
created  the  RepubUc  of  Panama.  A  treaty, 
which  later  became  so  controversial,  was 
then  quickly  ratified  by  tbe  new  Republic. 
This  treaty  provided,  among  other  things,  for 
a  cash  payment  of  $10  million  and  annual 
payment  of  $260,0(X)  for  rental  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  This  was  later  Increased  to  $430,000 
per  annum  and  Is  now  $1,930,000.  The 
project  got  underway  in  1904.  The  outraged 
feelings  of  Colombia  were  later  somewhat 
salved  by  a  cash  gift  of  $25  million  but  she 
would  no  doubt  consider  the  selection  of  her 
territory  for  construction  of  the  sea  level 
waterway  to  be  an  act  of  simple  Justice. 

After  the  diplomatic  and  political  dis- 
cussions now  underway  between  UjS.  rep- 
resentatives and  those  of  tbe  countries  con- 
taining prospective  canal  routes  have  been 
exhausted  and  the  contracting  parties  have 
reached  their  decisions  regarding  tbe  route 
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and  all  tbe  conditions  ^rtalning  to  tbe  oon- 
struction  and  operation  of  the  project,  the 
technical  aspecta  present  themselves  for 
studies  and  decisions.  The  major  items  in 
this  category  are  the  following: 

Topographical  surveju^  mapping  of  the  en- 
tire area  by  land  and  aerial  survey  parties 
will  need  to  be  done  to  determine  the  actual 
alinement  of  the  canal.  The  mapping  would 
also  be  required  to  show  the  locations  and 
courses  of  the  main  streams  and  the  areas 
of  their  drainage  systeniB. 

Hydrography :  Hydrogmphlc  stations  to  re- 
cord rainfall,  periods  of  floods  in  the  prin- 
cipal streams,  and  the  volumes  of  stream- 
flow  at  all  times  will  nfed  to  be  established. 

Borings:  At  the  sanu»  time,  work  of  bor- 
ing for  cores  would  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine tbe  geological  formations  of  materials 
to  be  ttLlned  and  excavated. 

Land  acquisitions:  This  involves  both  pri- 
vate and  public  lands.  The  latter  would  be 
ceded  by  treaty.  A  Jolntl  land  commission  will 
need  to  be  created  to  prove  the  titles  to  pri- 
vate tracta  and  to  determine  the  equitable 
prices  required  to  extinguish  these  titles. 
Some  of  these  may  be  found  to  be  original 
Spanish  granta  which  would  require  delving 
into  the  archives  In  Madrid. 

Sanitation:  Malaria  and  yellow  fever  were 
the  largest  contributors  to  the  defeat  of  the 
French  In  Panama  and.  they  seriously  ham- 
pered the  American  effort  in  the  early  years 
of  the  work.  Malaria  was  prevalent  imtll 
as  late  as  1913.  In  the  late  1940's  a  few  cases 
of  yellow  fever  appeared  in  the  interior  of 
tbe  country.  A  sanitery  commiaslon  will 
need  to  be  created  to  take  over  control  of 
the  sources  of  disease  and  infection. 

Tide  lock:  The  proposal  to  convert  the 
present  canal  to  sea  level  indicated  the  pos- 
sible need  of  a  tide  lock  at  the  Pacific  en- 
trance. Here,  the  maxlmxun  swing  between 
high  and  low  tides  is  ^  feet.  The  Inward 
and  outward  currents  at  high  and  low  levels 
oould  be  severe  and  hacaardous  to  ship  con- 
trol. The  tide  swing  at  the  Atlantic  en- 
trance Is  negligible—about  4  feet.  Scale 
models  simulating  the  proposed  canal  will 
doubtless  be  construdted  to  answer  the 
questions  Involved. 

Depopulation:  It  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
move from  the  sites  ofl  the  various  parte  of 
the  wcN-k  all  persons  and  things  which  would 
Interfere  with  the  project  and  all  subse- 
quent operations.  This  vrtll  be  unfortunate 
for  the  Indians  even  though  their  niunbers 
are  comparatively  small  in  any  of  the  pro- 
posed areas  outelde  the  Canal  Zone.  None 
resides  In  the  zone. 

Most  of  these  requlromenta  are  already  In 
band  in  the  Canal  Zone  but  they  are  not 
worth  the  difference  in  the  costa  between 
that  for  the  canal  conyersion  and  those  for 
the  other  routes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Lewis'  statement,  I  would  emphasize 
what  I  have  stated  oa  various  occasions : 
that  the  key  Issues  in  the  Isthmian  ques- 
tion are  obvious  and  simple.    They  are : 

First,  the  transcendent  responsibility 
of  our  Government  to  safeguard  our  in- 
dispensable sovereign  rights,  power,  and 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  ef- 
ficient and  adequate  maintenance,  oper- 
ation, sanitation,  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Seei  tny  address  In  the 
Record  of  May  5,  19M,  entitled,  "Under 
Two  Flags:  Blunders,  Confusion,  and 
Chaos  at  Panama." 

Second,  the  subject  of  the  major  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provement of  the  existing  high-level 
lake-lock  canal  through  the  modification 
of  the  third  locks  project — 53  Stat, 
1409 — ^to  provide  a  Eummlt-level  lake 
anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  ca- 
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nal  to  correspond  with  the  layout  in  the 
Atlantic  end,  on  which  project  some 
$75  million  of  our  taxpayers'  money* 
were  expended  on  enormous  lock-site  ex- 
cavations at  Oatun  and  Miraflores  be- 
fore woiic  was  suspended  in  1942. 

Third,  the  question  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  so-called  sea-level  design',  or 
modification  thereof,  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting canal. 

Fourth,  the  matter  of  the  construction 
and  ownership  of  an  alternate  canal  at 
a  site  other  than  the  Canal  Zone,  includ- 
ing Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  needed  in  this 
gravely  important  situation  is  an  In- 
quiry and  not  a  ooverup  or  a  study  de- 
signed to  prevent  consideration  of  the 
major  increase  of  capacity  of  the  exist- 
ing high-level  canal,  which  experienced 
engineers  and  other  experts  consider  to 
offer  the  best  solution  when  the  problem 
is  evaluated  from  all  vital  angles.  Such 
inquiry  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an 
Independent  and  broadly  based  Inter- 
oceanlc Canals  Commission  as  provided 
in  H.R.  6963,  H.R.  6126,  and  H.R.  4871 
Introduced,  respectively  by  Representa- 
tives Andekson  of  Tennessee,  Bow,  and 
myself. 

The  text  of  these  identical  bills  follows : 

H.R.  4871 

A  bUl  to  create  tbe  Interoceanlc  Canals  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission  Act  of  1966". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  commission  is  hereby  created, 
to  be  known  as  the  "Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"),  and  to  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  as  follows:  One  member  shall 
be  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  line  (active 
or  retired)  of  the  United  States  Army;  one 
member  shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  line  (active  or  retired)  of  the  United 
States  Navy;  one  member  shall  be  a  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  line  (active  or  re- 
tired) of  the  United  States  Air  Force;  one 
member  shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  (retired)  of  the 
United  States  Army;  and  seven  members  from 
civil  life,  four  of  whom  shaU  be  persons 
learned  and  sklUed  in  the  science  of  engi- 
neering. The  President  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  from  civU  life  as  Chairman, 
and  shall  fill  all  vacancies  on  the  Conunission 
In  the  same  manner  as  original  appolnt- 
menta  are  made.  Tbe  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  upon  the  completion  of  Ita 
work  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$30,000  per  annum,  and  the  other  members 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$28,500  per  annum,  each;  but  the  members 
appointed  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  shall  receive  only  such  compensation, 
in  addition  to  their  pay  and  allowances,  as 
wlU  make  their  total  compensation  from  the 
United  States  $28,500  each. 

SBC.  3.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive Investigation  and  study  of  all  problems 
Involved  or  arising  In  connection  with  plans 
or  proposals  for — 

( 1 )  an  increase  In  the  capacity  and  opera- 
tional efficiency  of  the  present  Panama 
Canal  through  tbe  adaptation  of  tbe  third 
locks  project  (63  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a 
summit-level  terminal  lake  anchorage  in  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with 


that  in  the  Atlantic  end,  or  by  other  modi-- 
flcation  or  design  of  the  existing  facilitiee; 

(2)  tbe  construction  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  sea-level  design,  or  any  modifica- 
tion thereof; 

(3)  tbe  construction   and  ownership,   by_ 
the  trnited  States,  of  another  canal  or  canals 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans: 

(4)  tbe  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  any 
other  canal  or  canals  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission; 

(5)  treaty  and  territorial  rlghta  which 
may  be  deemed  essential  hereunder;  and 

(6)  estimates  of  the  rospectlve  costa  of  the 
undertakings  herein  enumerated. 

Sxc.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
inquiries  and  investigations  deemed  neces- 
sary by  tbe  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  tbe  Commission  is 
authorized  to  utilise  any  official  reporta, 
documenta,  data,  and  papers  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  Government  and 
ita  officials;  and  tbe  Oocnmiaeion  Is  given 
power  to  designate  and  authorize  any  mem- 
ber, or  other  officer,  of  the  Cknnmlsslon,  to 
administer  oaths  and  afllrmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  informa- 
tion and  data,  and  require  the  production 
of  any  books,  papers,  or  other  documenta  and 
records  which  the  Commission  may  deem 
relevant  or  material  for  the  piuT)06e8  herein 
named.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
tbe  production  ot  documentary  evidence, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  tbe 
United  States,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other 
area  under  the  control  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sxc.  6.  Tbe  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment hereof,  a  final  report  containing  the  re- 
sulta  and  conclusions  of  ita  InvesUgations 
and  studies  hereutnder,  with  recommenda- 
tions; and  may.  In  Ita  discretion,  submit 
Interim  reporta  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  concerning  the  progress  of  Ita  work. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  to  any  new  Interoceanlc  canal  or  canals 
which  the  0>mmisBlon  may  consider  feasible 
or  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct, own,  maintain,  and  oi>erate; 

(2)  the  estimates  of  the  Commission  as 
regards  the  approximate  cost  of  carrying 
out  ita  recommendations;  and  like  estimates 
of  cost  as  to  the  respective  proposals  and 
plans  considered  by  the  Commission  and 
embraced  In  Ita  final  report:  and 

(3)  such  Information  as  the  Commission 
may  have  been  able  to  obtain  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  the  acqvilsltlon,  by  the 
United  States,  of  new,  or  additional,  rlghta. 
privileges,  and  concessions,  by  means  of 
treaties  or  agreementa  with  foreign  nations, 
before  there  may  be  made  the  execution  of 
any  plans  or  projecta  recommended  by  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  a  secre- 
tary and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  ita  functions,  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  tbe  Commission  and 
shall  receive  compensation  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ClassiflcaUon  Act  ot  1949,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  engineers,  surveyors,  experts,  or  ad- 
visers deemed  by  the  Commission  neces- 
sary hereunder,  as  limited  by  the  provisions 
m  title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  65a; 
and  may  make  expenditures.  In  accordance 
with  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  the  Standardized  Govern- 
ment Travel  Regulations,  for  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  ita  employees  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business; 
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tor  rent  of  qu*rt«n  at  tb«  Mat  of  goTcrn. 
ment,  or  eUewhere;  for  p«rsonAl  •errleaa  at 
the  a«at  of  government,  or  elsewhere;  and 
for  prlnttng  and  binding  necessary  for  the 
efdclent  and  adequate  functions  of  the  Com. 
mission  hereunder.  All  expenses  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  upon 
the  presentation  of  Itemized  vouchers  there- 
for approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com* 
mission,  or  such  other  official  of  the  Com. 
mission  as  the  Commission  nuty  designate. 

8bc.  8.  There  are  hereby  authc»lzed  to  b« 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces. 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur. 
poses  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  9.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
rids  for  an  investigation  and  study  to  de. 
termlne  a  site  for  the  conBtructlon  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans"  (Public  Law  88-609,  78  Stat. 
090) ,  Is  hereby  repealed. 


BURNINO  OP  VS.  PLAOS  IN  PANAMA 
DESTRUCTIVE  OP  DJB.  PRESTIQE 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimouB  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Plood] 
may  extend  hla  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoKs  and  include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  obJectl<»i. 

Mr.  PLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  ad- 
dress to  this  body  on  January  26,  1966, 
on  the  subject  of  "Panamian  Plags  in 
Canal  Zone  Paid  for  by  n.S.  Taxpay- 
ers," I  stated  that,  on  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  January  1964  Red-led 
Panamanian  mob  assaiiits  on  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  XJ3.  flag  was  grossly  insulted 
and  that  I  had  reported  the  facts  about 
this  Indignity  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  request  to  be  advised  as  to  what  pro- 
test. If  any,  was  made  by  our  Oovern- 
ment.  The  Department  of  State  on 
February  8  made  its  reply  to  my  query. 

The  facts  in  the  January  ^10.  1966, 
Incidents  in  Panama  are  simple:  The 
XJB.  flag  was  dragged  on  the  pavement, 
trampled,  and  spat  upon,  hoisted  and 
burned,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Panama 
National  Ouard.  The  incidents  received 
extensive  coverage,  with  pictures,  in  the 
Panamanian  press,  both  Spanish  and 
English  langxiage,  gaining  prestige  for 
the  perpetrators  among  the  mob  ele- 
ments in  Panama. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woxild  stress  what  I  have  stated  on  previ- 
ous occasions  that  such  conduct  is  not 
approved  by  the  better  citizens  of  Pan- 
ama. They  understand  the  situation 
and  its  peril  but  have  not  beeti  able  to 
control  radical  groups.  I  would  also  add 
that  if  our  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone 
had  Inflicted  similar  indignities  to  the 
Panama  flag,  such  incidents  would  have 
been  exploited  to  the  maximum  degree 
by  the  press  and  Government  of  Panama. 

It  is  a  matter  of  grave  Interest  to  note 
that  the  burning  of  n.S.  flags  In  the  In- 
stances cited  followed  unhampered 
speeches  made  by  Communist  revolu- 
tionaries that  were  severely  critical  of 
our  Oovermnent's  Vietnam  policies  and 
boldly  assertive  of  the  aflSliaUon  of  the 
speakers  with  Castro  of  Cuba  and  Mao 
of  China.  No  action  whatsoever  seems 
to  have  been  taken  by  the  Panamanian 


Oovemment  against  those  responsible 
for  these  outrages.  The  excuse  that 
proper  measures  by  the  Panamanian 
Oovemment  against  the  offending  revo- 
lutionaries would  provoke  more  serious 
disorders,  is  a  cowEu-dly  evasion  of  re- 
sponsibility; and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  our  own  Government  for  its  accep- 
tance of  this  excuse. 

As  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  our 
coimtry  are  well  aware,  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and 
Panama  are  now  negotiating  for  new 
canal  treaties  on  which  I  commented  in 
a  press  release  on  September  27,  1965. 
These  latest  flag  Incidents  emphasize 
again  the  vittd  Importance  of  retention 
of  full  VS.  sovereignty  over  our  terri- 
torial possession  known  as  the  Canal 
Zone  without  which  authority  we  could 
not  have  built  the  canal  nor  subsequently 
operated  and  defended  it. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  have  full  information  in  the 
premises,  I  quote  four  news  stories  from 
the  English  language  press  of  Panama, 
my  exchange  of  letters  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  my  September  27, 
1965.  press  release  as  parts  of  my  re- 
marks. 

(Prom  the  Panama   (Republic  of  Panama) 
Star  &  Herald,  Jan.  10.  1966) 

Janvast  9  OBsmvANCx  Oon  Ott  WrrHOur 
INCIDKNT   IN   Panama 

The  observance  of  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  start  of  the  January  1984,  Panama- 
United  States  crisis  went  oS  without  Inci- 
dent yesterday. 

The  turnouts  were  small  at  both  the  official 
and  nonoSlclal  exercises. 

A  procession  to  the  National  Cemetery 
sponsored  by  antladminlatratlon  groups 
never  had  more  than  260  persons  marching. 
Along  the  way  It  went  Into  the  Canal  Zone 
on  President  Kennedy  Avenue,  escorted  by 
Panama  National  Ouard  radio  patrol  cars 
which  followed  at  a  discrete  distance. 

The  march  through  the  zone  was  peace- 
ful. 

The  marchers  Included  members  of  the 
teachers  union,  the  association  of  profes- 
sors, the  labor  federation,  the  students 
federation,  the  university  students  union, 
the  bar  association,  the  Committee  for  De- 
fense  of  Sovereignty  and  relatives  of  some 
of  the  victims  of  the  1984  clashes. 

They  paused  in  front  of  the  Legislative 
Palace,  overlooking  the  boundary,  and  ob- 
served 1  minute  of  silence.  Then  they  re- 
turned to  Panama  City,  marching  along 
Central  Avenue.  There  were  frequent  cries 
■gainst  "Yankee  Imperialism." 

Midway  along  the  way  to  the  cemetery,  two 
youths  marching  with  the  university  student 
delegation  produced  a  full-size  replica  of  a 
U.S.  flag  which  was  then  carried  dragging 
on  the  pavement.  Some  of  the  student 
marchers  spat  and  trampled  it. 

At  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  which  Is  the  city's 
traditional  popular  rallying  point,  the  stu- 
dents  tied  the  replica  of  the  flag  to  the 
flagpole  reserved  for  the  carnival  flag,  set  It 
aOre  and  raised  it. 

There  was  no  applause  from  spectators. 

There  were  i\  government-sponsored  mass 
In  the  cathedr»l  and  another  In  San  iCguel 
Church  auspiced  by  the  nonofflcial  groups. 
The  procession  to  the  National  Cemetery 
followed  the  mass  at  S«n  Miguel.  The  usual 
Sunday  morning  crowds  were  out  bujring 
lottery  tickets  and  paused  briefly  to  watch 
the  march. 

At  the  National  Cemetery,  wrsaths  were 
placed  on  the  grave  of  student  Ascanlo  Aro- 
semen*.  who  was  the  first  fatality  In  1984. 


Among  the  offerings  was  a  red  gladioli 
wreath  with  a  ribbon  inscribed:  "Prom  the 
President  of  the  Republic."  President  Marco 
A.  Roblee,  however,  was  away  in  David  Cblrl- 
qul  Province. 

Most  of  the  participants  In  the  National 
Cemetery  exercises  then  took  free  buses  to 
the  Jardln  de  Paz  Cemetery  in  the  city  out- 
skirts where  similar  exercises  were  conducted 
at  the  graves  of  other  1964  dead. 

The  national  flag  was  half-staffed  In 
Panama  and  the  U.S.  flag  also  was  half- 
staffed  In  the  Canal  Zone  alongside  the 
Panamanian  oolors.  Foreign  flags  at  the  em- 
bassies In  the  capital  also  were  flown  at 
half-staff. 

Observance  of  the  anniversary  started  at 
midnight  Saturday  with  an  unannounced 
demonstration  by  the  Christian  Democrat 
Party  youth.  About  00  members  marched 
In  a  torchlight  demonstration  of  tribute  to 
the  Panamanian  victims  of  the  January  1984 
clashes. 

They  were  stopped  at  the  boundary  Inter- 
section of  L  Street  and  President  Kennedy 
Avenue  by  30  armed  Panama  National 
Ouardsmen.  A  delegation  of  11  demonstra- 
tors was  permitted  to  enter  the  Canal  Zone 
to  place  a  wreath  at  the  fpot  of  the  granite 
wall  In  Shaler  Plaza,  where  the  Panama  and 
U.S.  flags  are  flown  dally  side  by  side.  The 
rest  of  the  demonstrators  stayed  at  the 
boundary  Intersection  and  sang  the  national 
anthem. 

The  march  had  begun  from  the  Christian 
Democrat  Party  headquarters  about  3 
mUes  away  and  was  timed  to  reach  Shaler 
Plaza  at  midnight.  Last  year,  the  Christian 
Democrats  carried  out  a  similar  midnight 
ceremony. 

After  the  delegation  had  returned  to  the 
Intersection,  the  group  walked  back  to  Cen- 
tral Avenue  and  guardsmen  followed  and  dis- 
persed them. 

Both  the  Christian  Democrats  demonstra- 
tion and  the  morning  procession  were 
handled  by  the  Panama  National  Ouard  dur- 
ing the  time  they  were  on  the  Canal  Zone 
Bide  of  the  boundary  line. 

By  noon  yesterday.  National  Ouard  head- 
quarters reported  all  the  ceremonies  were 
over  without  Incident  and  that  there  was 
quiet  everywhere. 

The  official  observance  was  limited  to  yes- 
terday. The  nonofflcial  observance,  however. 
Is  scheduled  for  3  more  days.  The  University 
Reform  Movement  (MUR)  faction  of  the  Uni- 
versity Students  Union  plans  a  meeting  in 
Santa  Ana  Plaza  early  tonight  while  a  literary 
recital  is  being  held  in  the  university  audi- 
torium. Another  meeting  of  "popular  forces" 
has  been  called  for  Tuesday  evening,  also  at 
Santa  Ana  Plaza. 

The  1084  clashes  along  the  Canal  Zone 
boundary  were  the  Issue  of  Panamanian 
sovereignty  In  the  U.S.  controlled  Canal 
Zone.  The  toll  after  4  days  of  violence 
nxmibered  31  Panamanian  and  4  North 
Amwican  dead  and  350  Injured.  The  clashes 
resulted  In  negotiations  for  a  new  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  which  still  are  underway. 

(Prom  the  Panama    (Republic  of  Panama) 
Panama  American,  Jan.  10, 1088] 

Flag  Btrumfo  Mass  Riots  AmnvzRSABT 

Tribute  was  rendered  yesterday  to  the 
memories  of  33  Panamanicns  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  their  deaths  In  the  bloody 
Panama-Canal  Zone  border  riots  that  was 
climaxed  with  a  temporary  break  In  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  countries. 

No  violence  marked  the  observances  but 
antl-U3.  gestures  on  the  part  of  a  sm.tll 
group  of  students  marred  memorial  activities 
organized  by  both  official  and  nonofflcial 
groups. 

During  a  march  to  the  national  cemetery 
where  one  of  the  riot  vlotims  is  burled,  a 
VS.  flag  carried  by  two  youths  was  dragged 
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along  the  sueet  and  ^sampled  and  spat  on 
by  some  student  marchtrs. 

And  later  the  same  Bag  was  set  afire  and 
then  hoisted  atop  a  4*gpole  at  Santa  Ana 
Plaza. 

Shouts  of  "Down  with  Yankee  Imperial- 
ism" were  heard  frequently  during  the  ac- 
tivities organized  by  ttie  Teachers  Union, 
Professors  Association,  the  Labor  Pederatlon, 
the  Students  Pederatlon,  the  University 
Student  Union,  the  Bar  AasoclaUon,  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Defense  of  Sovereignty,  and  the 
National  Committee  Vpt  Economic  Better- 
ment. 

Part  of  the  procession  route  was  through 
the  Canal  Zone.  ' 

The  procession  through  the  zone  com- 
pleted, the  marchers  paused  in  front  of  the 
Legislative  Palace  where  a  minute  of  silence 
was  observed.  Marchtrs  then  conUnued 
along  Central  Avenue  on  to  Santa  Ana  where 
the  flag  burning  Incident  took  place. 

One  mass,  sponsored  by  the  Government 
was  held  at  thj  Metropolitan  Cathedral  and 
another,  sponsored  by  mmofficial  groups,  was 
held  at  the  San  Miguel  Church. 

A  wreath  from  President  Marco  A.  Robles 
was  among  the  floral  offerings  placed  on  the 
National  Cemetery  grave  of  Ascanio  Arose- 
mena,  the  first  Panamadlan  to  die  In  the  riot- 
ing. 

The  chief  executive,  who  was  away  in 
Chlrlqtil,  was  represent^  during  the  c^Ilcial 
ceremonies  by  Minister; of  Government  and 
Justice  Jose  D.  Bazan. 

The  Panama  flag  ifiew  at  lialf-mast 
throughout  the  republlo  as  did  the  U.S.  flag 
on  the  Canal  Zone  alongside  the  Panamanian 
emblem.  Foreign  flags  at  the  embassies  in 
the  capital  also  were  flc«rn  at  half  staff. 

On  Saturday  night  some  90  youths,  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  Christian  Democrat 
Party  staged  a  torchlight  procession  in 
tribute  to  the  memory  Of  the  Panamanian 
victims.  I 

At  the  border  intersecJUon  of  L  Street  and 
President  Kennedy  thejr  were  stopped  by 
armed  National  Guardsmen  but  a  delegation 
of  11  demonstrators  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  Canal  Zone  where  tjiey  placed  a  wreath 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall  in  Shaler  Plaza. 

Although  the  official  observances  ended 
yesterday,  nonofflcial  giuups  wUl  continue 
memorial  acUvlUes  to  be  climaxed  with  a 
public  meeting  in  Santa  Ana  tomorrow  night. 

The  University  Reform  Movement  (MUR) 
has  announced  a  meeting  at  Santa  Ana  for 
tonight.  1 


twice  around  the  bandstand,  dragging  the 
pavement,  and  then  was  soaked  with  gasoline 
and  set  aflre. 

The  3-hour  meeting  opened  with  the  play- 
ing of  OommunUt  Cuba's  anthem.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the  usual  singing 
of  Panama's  national  anthem  was  omitted. 

The  nonofflcial  observance  of  the  January 
1964  events  Is  scheduled  to  end  tonight  with 
another  meeting  at  Santa  Ana  Plaza  which 
has  been  called  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Betterment  and  the  Committee  for 
Defense  of  Sovereignty. 
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perpetration  of  these  outrages  In  the  eyes 
of  the  mob  elements  In  Panama. 

I  shall  appreciate  your  advice  as  to  what, 
if  any,  protest  to  Panama  was  nxade  by  our 
Government  to  these  gross  InsulU  and  India- 
nltles.  " 

An  early   reply  U  respectfully  requested 

Thanking  you,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAinXL  J.  njooD, 
Member  of  Congress. 


[From  the  Panama   (Republic  of  Panama) 
Panama  American,  Jan.  11,  1968] 
Students  Burn  Second  UJS.  Plao 
Leftist   Panama   University   students   last 
night  burned  a  homemade  V£.  flag  at  Santa 
Ana  Plaza  in  the  second  such  incident  In  2 
days  in  connection  with  the  second  anniver- 
sary  of  the   bloody  January    1064   Panama 
Canal  Zone  riots. 

Last  night's  flag  burning  was  carried  out 
by  the  university  reform  movement  (MUR) 
a  leftist  group  which  follows  the  "hard  Une'" 
policies  of  Conmiunlfit  China. 

During  the  3 -hour  meeting,  five  speakers 
scored  the  Robles  administration  and  U.S 
Involvement  in  Korea,  the  Congo,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  and  Vietnam. 

The  same  orators  praised  Fidel  Castro,  Mao 
Tse-tung,  Patrice  Lumumba  and  other  Oom- 
munist  leaders.  There  were  shouts  from 
among  the  sparse  number  of  spectators  ot 
"death  to  the  imperialists." 

Conspicuous  at  the  meeting  was  a  large 
banner  which  read  "The  New  Treaty  WUl 
Not  Pass." 

Before  the  flag  was  saturated  with  gasoline 
and  burned,  it  was  dragged  on  the  pavement 
twice  around  the  bandstand  In  the  plaza. 

The  Incident  was  similar  to  one  which 
occurred  Sunday  when  another  UJ8.  flag  was 
dragged  along  the  street,  and  trampled  and 
spat  on  before  it  was  Anally  burned  at  Santa 
Ana. 

Three-day  nonofflcial  observances  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  riots  which  claimed  22 
Panamanian  and  two  American  lives,  will  be 
climaxed  tonight  with  a  public  meeting  at 
Santa  Ana. 

Tonight's  rally  has  been  organized  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Betterment  and  the 
Committee  for  Defense  of  Sovereignty. 

OfOcial  observance  of  the  anniversary  was 
limited  to  1  day,  on  Sunday. 


[Krom  the  Panama   (Republic  of  Panama) 
Star  ic  Herald,  Jan.  li,  1966J 

HOMEMAD*      U.S.       FLAO      BlHlNZD      A«MIN      IN 

PiAZA— SoLmAWTY  WriW  Mao  Pkoclaiheo; 
Raixt  Poorlt  Attkndei> 

A  homemade  U.S.  flag  was  burned  again 
last  night  In  connection  with  the  observance 
of  the  January  1964  Paniima-Unlted  States 
crisis.  I 

The  flag  burning  occi4rred  in  Santa  Ana 
Plaza,  where  the  Univei^ty  Reform  Move- 
ment (MUR)— known  as  taie  Peiplng  faction 
of  the  University  Students  Union— caUed  a 
public  meeting. 

Barely  lOO  persons  stdod  In  front  of  the 
bandstand  from  where  5  speakers  delivered 
revolutionary  harangues.  There  were  ex- 
pressions of  solidarity  \(ttth  Castro's  Cuba 
with  Mao  TSe-tung,  with  Patrice  Lumimiba 
and  ©then;  cries  of  "death  to  the  imperial- 
isU"  and  denunclaUons  of  U.S.  Involvement 
in  Korea,  the  Congo,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  Vietnam.  The  Bobles  administra- 
tion also  was  attacked. 

A  large  banner  inscribed  "The  New  Treaty 
Will  Not  Pass'  dominated  other  posters  dis- 
played In  the  bandstand. 

The  flag  burning  followed  the  pattern  of 
a  slmUar  Incident  the  previous  day  during  a 
procession  sponsored  by  antladminlBtration 
sroups.    The  homemade  bfcnner  was  carried 


JANUAST   18,   1986. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk.. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dzak  Mx.  Sbcretart:  The  Panamanian 
press,  both  English  and  Spanish,  of  January 
10-11,  1986,  carried  feature  news  stories  of 
the  PanamanUn  observances  of  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  bloody  January  1084  mob 
assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone. 

Based  upon  these  news  stwies  and  accom- 
panying pictures.  I  believe  the  following 
facts  are  established: 

1.  That  the  procession  route  passed 
through  the  Canal  Zone  and  ended  In 
Panama  City. 

2.  That  in  the  course  of  the  march  In 
Panama  City  a  U.S.  flag  was  dragged  along 
the  pavement,  with  some  of  the  Panamanian 
marchers  trampling  and  spitting  upon  It. 

3.  That  on  two  occasions,  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 9,  and  Monday  night,  January  10,  1966, 
U.S.  flags,  after  being  soaked  with  gasoline 
were  publicly  burnt. 

4.  That  these  desecrations  of  U.S.  flags 
took  place  under  the  eyes  of  the  Panamanian 
National  Guard,  which  made  no  attempt  to 
prevent  or  discourage  such  acts. 

6.  That  extensive  publicity  in  the  Pan- 
amanian   press    has    given    prestige    to    the 


_  DzPABTMnrr  of  State, 

Washington.  February  8,  1968. 
Dear  Congressman  Flood:  I  refer  to  your 
letter  of  January  18,  1988,  concerning  reports 
appearing  in  the  Panamanian  press  of  cer- 
tain incidents  In  Panama  during  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  distxirbances  there  In 
January  1064. 

Reports    received    from    our   Kmbaasy    in 
Panama  confirm  that  a  procession  did  pass 
through   a   portion   of  the   Canal   Zone   on 
January  9  of  this  year.    The  procession  In 
question  was  not  a  part  of  the  Panamanian 
Government's  offlclal  ceremonies  In  observ- 
ance of  the  anniversary  but  had  been  sane-, 
tioned  by  it.     At  the  request  of  the  Pana- 
manian Government,  U.S.  authorities  in  the 
Canal    Zone,    after    consultation    with    the 
Embassy  and  in  keeping  with  precedents  for 
the  authorization  of  Panamanian  parades  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  agreed  to  permit  the  proces- 
sion to  pass  through  a  small  portion  of  Uie 
Canal  Zone  In  the  area  of  Shaler  Triangle 
en  route  from  the  San  Miguel  Church  to  the 
NaUonal  LeglsUUve  Palace,  both  points  be- 
ing within  the  city  of  Panama.    The  Canal 
Zone  portion  of  the  route  was  limited,  thus, 
to  a  border  street  and  did  not  pass  through 
any    residential    area.      ApproprUte    police 
and  security  precautions  were  taken,  con- 
sultations were  held  with  the  Panamanian 
police  authorities,  and  the  procession  passed 
briefly  on  the  border  of  the  Canal  Zone  in 
an  orderly  fashion  and  without  Incident. 

The  first  Incident  Involving  a  U.S.  flag 
occurred  in  Panama  City  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 0,  when  a  small  group  of  Panamanian 
students,  who  were  part  of  the  parade,  pro- 
duced an  American  fiag  or  a  replica  of  it. 
trampled  on  it,  and  set  fire  to  It.  Promptly 
the  following  day  the  Embassy  received  calls 
from  a  number  of  senior  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment officials.  Including  the  Vice  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  In  the  absence  of  the  For- 
eign Minister,  who  was  out  of  town.  All  ex- 
pressed their  regret  at  the  discourtesy  shown 
our  fiag.  The  Vice  Minister  of  Government 
and  Justice  explained  that  the  Commander 
of  the  Panamanian  NaUonal  Guard  detach- 
ment had  been  ahead  of  the  spot  where  the 
Incident  took  place  and  that  by  the  time  he 
got  there  it  was  over.  The  Judgment  of  the 
guard  officer  on  the  spot,  our  Embassy  was 
told,  was  that  under  the  circumstances  to 
step  In  at  that  point  would  have  run  the 
risk  of  provoking  more  serious  disorders. 
A  similar  Incident  occurred  on  the  evening 
of  January  lo  at  a  poorly  attended  rally 
sponsored  by  a  Communist  student  group. 

On  January  11  our  Embassy  again  dis- 
cussed these  incidents  with  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  Panama,  pointing  out 
the  Embassy's  concern  and  calling  the 
Panamanian  Government's  attention  to  re- 
ports which  were  circulating  that  another 
such  demonstration  was  scheduled  for  the 
evening.  The  Embassy  was  assured  of  the 
Intent  of  the  Panamanian  Government  to 
seek  to  prevent  a  repeUUon.  As  It  hap- 
pened, a  third  Incident  did  occur,  but  It  was 
clear  that  It  happened  so  rapidly  the  na- 
tional guard  had  no  time  to  prevent  It.  One 
of  the  demonstrators  suddenly  and  fur- 
tively pulled  a  flag  from  inside  hla  shirt 
and  quickly  set  It  afire.  It  was  abundantly 
apparent  that  the  demonstrators  totally 
failed  in  these  efforts  to  evoke  the  support 
of  spectators  and  bystanders.    The  response 
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of  th«  publlo  wu  »p*thetlo  If  not  lioatUe. 
To  have  taken  ipeclflc  police  action  a(alnst 
them  would  have  run  the  risk  of  engender- 
ing the  further  publicity  which  waa  obvl- 
oualy  the  goal  of  the  demonstrators. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  as  your 
letter  suggests,  that  the  demonstrators 
achieved  Increased  prestige  as  a  consequence 
of  these  incidents.  In  this  connection,  the 
reaction  of  the  news  media  In  Panama  Is 
relevant.  Several  news  stories,  for  example, 
referred  to  the  perpetrators  as  "irresponsible 
adolescents."  The  Panama  American  said 
the  Incidents  "marred"  the  commemoration, 
while  La  Prensa  said  It  was  the  "only  dis- 
sonant note."  n  Dla  stated  that  "Commu- 
nist agitators"  tried  to  create  disorder  by 
burning  the  flag.  Most  news  stories  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  spectators  remained 
passive  during  the  burning. 

Please  call  upon  me  whenever  I  may  be 
of  assistance  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DoooLAS  MacAkthus  n, 
AisUtant   Secretary  for  Congret- 

sional  Relations 

(For  the  Secretary  of  SUte) . 

PnauABT  IS,  1046. 
Hon.  Dkan  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mb.  Seckxtast:  I  have  carefully  read 
the  Department  of  State's  explanation  of 
^bruary  8,  1966,  under  the  signature  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  Douglas  MacArthur  n,  rela- 
tive to  the  recent  indignities  in  Panama  to 
the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

Although  the  subject  insults  to  the  U.S. 
flag  were  extensively  covered  and  exploited 
In  the  Panama  press  by  newsstorles  and  pic- 
tures, I  have  seen  no  newspaper  accounts  of 
any  formal  protest  by  our  Government;  and 
apparently  there  was  none. 

I  would  also  add  that  If  our  citizens  In  the 
Canal  Zone  had  committed  like  Indignities 
to  the  flag  of  Panama  such  acts  would  have 
been  treated  In  sensational  manner  with 
strong  protest  from  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment. 

Such    Incidents    thus   countenanced    cer- 
tainly do  not  add  to  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  at  home  or  abroad. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Danixl  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[Press  release  of  Sept.  37. 1965] 

Congressman  DAinxL  J.  Flood,  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania,  concerning  the  proposed 
treaties  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  re- 
leased the  following  statement  today  from 
his  Washington  ofllce : 

"The  President's  announcement  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1965,  about  the  status  of  current 
treaty  negotiations  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  fully  Justify  my  fears  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  position  on  the  isthmus  and  con- 
firm my  predictions  on  this  subject. 

"It  means  a  complete  and  abject  surrender 
to  Panama  of  our  Indispensable  sovereignty 
and  authority  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal  in  favor  of  a  so-called  dual  govern- 
mental and  nxanagerlal  setup  for  it  In  an 
•ra  of  endless  bloody  revolution  and  polit- 
ical Instability.  This  can  only  lead  to  un- 
ending conflicts  and  recriminations  that  al- 
ways accompany  extraterritorial  Jurisdic- 
tions where  two  masters  are  involved. 

"The  Canal  Zone  Is  a  territorial  possession 
of  the  United  States  with  sovereignity  granted 
by  treaty  in  perpetuity  and  ownership  of  all 
land  In  the  aone  obtained  by  private  pur- 
chase at  a  total  cost  of  some  9144  million. 
Our  investment  In  the  canal  enterprise  and 
defense  installations  Is  In  bllllona  of  dollars 
furnished  by  tb«  American  tazpaywa  but  in 
the  indicated  agreements  not  a  dollar  is  to  be 
repaid  to  TM. 


"Under  exUtlng  treaty,  the  United  States 
is  obligated  to  Panama  for  the  perpetual 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal. 
The  issues  involved  in  the  agreements  un- 
der negotiations  are  so  grave  that  candor 
is  required.  Panama  gets  everything  it  de- 
sires and  the  United  States  nothing  but 
losses  and  ignominy. 

"The  Panamanian  negotiators  have  writ- 
ten out  what  they  demanded  and  ova  nego- 
tiators, figuratively  speaking,  have  merely 
signed  on  the  dotted  line.  We  certainly 
should  not  have  agreed  to  Panamanian  sov- 
ereignty but,  on  the  other  hand,  should  have 
demanded  the  extension  of  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Include  the  watershed  of  the  Chagres 
River. 

"The  grant  of  complete  Jurisdiction  of 
Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone,  means  that  all 
laws  made  by  the  VS.  Congress  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  zone  and  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  canal  may  be  scrapped  at 
any  time  by  Panama,  and  superseded  by 
Panamanian  law.  Also,  all  civil  activities  in 
the  Bone — coiu'ts,  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, schools,  roads,  and  public  utilitiea — 
will  be  taken  over  by  Panama. 

"All  this  means,  sooner  or  later,  the  elim- 
ination of  U.S.  citizen  employees  in  the  canal 
enterprise  with  substitutions  by  Panaman- 
ians. It  will  be  Inevitable  that  all  these 
positions  will  become  political  plums  eagerly 
sought  by  Panamanian  politicians  with  gross 
confusion  and  embarrassment.  Yet.  our 
negotiators  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  deal 
with  the  situation  realistically  and  have 
agreed  to  leave  our  Government  with  respon- 
sibility without  any  adequate  authority. 
Think  what  this  means  in  time  of  war  or 
other  grave  emergency?  Even  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  land  In  the  zone,  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  canal  purposes,  we  should  have 
to  buy  back  at  exorbitant  prices  areas  we 
already  own  by  actual  purchase  from  the 
owners.     What  a  ridiculous  situation. 

"Panama,  having  secured  such  outstand- 
ing results  In  its  claims,  will,  inevitably,  de- 
mand all  control  over  the  canal  enterprise 
with  withdrawal  by  the  United  States.  If 
such  abandonment  occurs,  Panama  and  all 
of  Latin  America  will  go  down  the  Commu- 
nist drain. 

"For  our  ofllclals  to  proclaim  that  Pan- 
ama, which  since  19&S  has  not  been  able 
to  collect  Its  own  garbage  from  the  streets  of 
Panama  City  and  Colon,  as  a  partner  of  this 
great  Interoceanlc  public  utility,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unrealistic  and  really  astounding; 
and  it  will  evoke  serious  reactions  from  marl- 
time  countries  as  regards  the  fixing  of  tolls. 

"The  President's  announcement.  Indeed, 
marks  a  sad  day  for  the  United  States,  al- 
though It  may  bring  rejoicing  at  Pelping  and 
Moscow.  He  has  completely  yielded  to  the 
counsel  of  his  advisers,  sappers,  and  appeas- 
ers.  who  must  be  made  to  bear  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  what  has  occurred.  More- 
over. I  predict  that  the  expressed  willing- 
ness to  surender  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  taken  as  a  signal  for  acceler- 
ated activity  among  Communistic  revolu- 
tionary elements  all  over  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 

"There  should  be  only  one  flag  flown  over 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Zone — the  flag  of  the 
United  States — and  the  proposed  treaties 
should  be  defeated." 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

lyCr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
aok  unaiilmous  coiuent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RicotD  and  Include  eztraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill,  which 
would  eliminate  an  unfair  tax  burden 
that   the   Internal   Revenue   Service   is 
presently  seeking  to  assert  against  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  private  Industry 
employees  and  military  personnel  who 
are  transferred  annually  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  employer  to  new  duty 
stations.    Moreover,  when  H Jl.  10607,  an 
administration   sponsored   bill   reported 
favorably   last   October   by    the   House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  be- 
comes law,  as  I  am  confident  It  will,  my 
bill  will  bar  the  Treasury  from  attempt- 
ing to  collect  tax  on  the  broadened  mov- 
ing expense  allowances  that  will  be  pay- 
able under  that  bill  to  Federal  employees 
who  are  required  to  move  in  the  interest 
of  the  Government.    As  was  stated  pub- 
licly last  year  by  Chairman  John  Macy 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations   Committee,   the  em- 
ployer should  as  a  matter  of  equity  and 
fairness  pay  the  expenses  of  the  move 
when  the  employer  finds  It  necessary  or 
desirable  to  transfer  an  employee  to  an- 
other job  location.    I  find  myself  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  Mr.  Macy  on  this 
point.    Moreover,  when  the  move  is  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  employer.  I 
agsdn  agree  with  Chairman  Macy  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  employee 
should  be  taxed  simply  because  the  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  of  the  move  are  paid 
by  the  employer.     Accordingly  my  bill 
provides  for  the  exclusion  from  Income 
of  certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses 
for  employees  who  are  transferred  by 
their  employer  from  one  duty  station  to 
another. 

One  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  overrule 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Seventh  Circuit  in  England 
v.  United  States,  345  F.  2d  414,  cert,  de- 
nied. January  1966.  34  U.S.  Law  Week 
3242.  and  related  Revenue  Ruling  65-158 
to  the  effect  that  moving  expense  reim- 
bursements for  such  things  as  house- 
hunting trips,  temporary  meals  and 
lodging  at  the  new  post  of  duty,  and  fees 
incurred  In  selling  the  former  residence 
are  compensatory  In  nature.  The  bill 
would  also  reverse  Revenue  Ruling  64- 
153  which  holds  that  a  dislocation  allow- 
ance paid  to  a  member  of  the  armed 
service  whose  dependents  are  moved  In 
coimection  with  a  permanent  change  of 
station  1b  taxable  to  the  serviceman. 

The  bill  would  remove  a  serious  deter- 
rent to  the  mobility  of  labor.  It  would 
deal  with  the  entire  moving  expense 
problem  In  a  prompt,  systematic,  and 
definite  maimer,  brlivglng  to  an  end  years 
of  litigation  and  confusion  which  are 
adversely  affecting  employer  and  em- 
ployee alike.  It  would  eliminate  the  im- 
position of  an  unfair  tax  on  an  estimated 
340,000  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  on  more  than  150,000  employees  of 
private  Industry  who  are  transferred  an- 
nually at  the  request  of  their  employers. 
If  and  when  the  civil  service  bill.  HJl. 
10607,  becomes  law,  the  bill  will  provide 
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tax  equity  for  an  additional  35.000  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees. 

With  Important  limitations,  the  bill 
would  exclude  from  income  of  a  trans- 
ferred employee  the  fallowing  expenses 
of  moving — in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  employee,  his  family, 
and  household  goods  to  the  new  place  of 
work,  which  are  clearly  nontaxable  un- 
der existing  law :  ! 
First.  House-hunting  trips. 
Second.  Temporary  living  expenses  at 
the  new  job  location. 

Third.  Out-of-pocket  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  sale  of  the  old  house  or  to  the 
settlement  of  an  imexpired  lease  on  the 
employee's  old  residence. 

Fourth.  Out-of-pocket  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  purchase  of  a  residence  at 
the  new  Job  location. 

Fifth.  Other  miscellaneous  expenses 
directly  attributable  to  the  transfer. 

The  more  important  of  the  conditions 
and  limitations  included  in  the  bill  to 
prevent  abuse  and  to  hold  the  revenue 
cost  to  a  minimum  are  as  follows : 

Only  employees  who  have  worked  at 
least  a  year  for  the  same  or  a  related  em- 
ployer are  covered.  This  is  generally  In 
accord  with  the  civil  service  bill — HH. 
10607 — which  pertaiiia  to  transferred 
employees  rather  than  new  appointees. 
Furthermore.  transfer$  -which  may  be  re- 
garded as  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employer  usually  involve  existing  em- 
ployees rather  than  newly  hired  indi- 
viduals. 

No  provision  has  been  Included  relative 
to  the  reimbursement  of  losses,  such  as 
those  suffered  by  an  employee  on  disposal 
of  his  old  residence.  The  bill  is  limited 
to  payments  by  the  employer  covering 
out-of-pocket  expenses  connected  with 
the  move,  as  dlstlnguiished  from  losses. 
Here  again,  tills  is  in  accord  with  the 
approach  taken  in  the  civil  service  bill. 

The  exclusion  for  hUise-hunting  trips 
is  limited  to  trips  \Hthin  the  United 
States.  This  provision  incorporates  a 
limitation  similar  to  that  provided  In  the 
civil  service  bill.  While  no  express  limit 
is  placed  on  the  nimiber  of  house- 
hunting trips,  this  provision  Is  subject 
to  the  general  requirement  that  the  ex- 
pense be  reasonable. 

The  exclusion  for  temporary  living  ex- 
penses at  the  new  job  location  is  limited 
to  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  days,  except 
if  the  move  Is  to  or  from  a  location  out- 
side the  United  States,  the  maximum  pe- 
riod can  be  extended  to  60  days.  This 
provision  is  in  line  with  the  Civil  Service 
recommendations  and  is  much  more  re- 
strictive than  the  reimbursement  policy 
in  this  area  of  many  of  our  large  corpo- 
rate employers. 

Nontaxable  reimbursements  under  the 
miscellaneous  moving  expense  provision 
cannot  exceed,  in  thf  case  of  a  family 
man.  the  lesser  of  $l.dOO  or  2  weeks'  pay, 
with  the  limitation  being  cut  in  half 
for  the  employee  who  has  no  family. 
The  dollar  llmitatlaos  are  generally 
similar  to  those  recommended  by  the 
civil  service  and  are  Intended  to  pre- 
clude unjust  criticism  of  the  bill  as  a 
"rich  man's"  bill.  In  this  regard,  a  re- 
cent statistical  study  Involving  employee 
moves  of  18  large  corporations  indicated 
tiiat  65  percent  of  those  moved  earned 


less  than  $10,000  a  year,  with  more  than 
87  percent  under  the  $15,000  level.  Also 
of  significance  Is  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  employees 
moved  received  no  promotion,  and  of 
those  promoted,  65  percent  received  an- 
nual salary  increases  of  less  than  $1,000 
a  year. 

For  completeness,  several  technical 
points  connected  with  my  bill  should 
perhaps  be  mentioned.  First,  the  ex- 
clusion provided  for  reimbursed  ex- 
penses of  transporting  the  employee,  his 
family  and  household  goods  from  the  old 
to  the  new  post  of  duty  covers  the  same 
ground  as  present  section  217  of  the 
code,  except  that  the  language  "Includ- 
ing temporary  storage  expenses"  is 
added  to  overcome  the  adverse  decision 
on  this  point  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  regulations  issued  under  section 
217.  There  is,  however,  no  overlap  be- 
tween section  217  and  my  bill  because 
section  217  has  no  application  to  reim- 
bursed expenses  which,  as  In  my  bill,  are 
excluded  from  income. 

Second,  a  provision  is  included  in  the 
bill  to  cover  the  problem  of  an  employee 
who  is  transferred  among  related  com- 
panies. In  effect,  a  parent  corporation 
and  its  subsidiaries — and  also  "brother- 
sister"  controlled  groups — are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  employer  for  purposes 
of  testing  whether  the  12-month  em- 
ployment period  has  been  satisfied  by 
the  employer  to  make  liim  eligible  for 
the  benefits  of  the  bill. 

Third,  conforming  changes  to  the  so- 
cial security  and  Federal  unemployment 
tax  laws  are  Included  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  withholding  on  reimburse- 
ments which  are  excludlble  from  Income 
under  the  bill.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
this  problem  was  encountered  following 
the  enactment  of  present  section  217  as 
part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  and  was 
subsequently  clarified  by  Public  Law  88- 
650. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  December  9. 1965.  edi- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  contained 
a  very  informative  article  on  the  prob- 
lems and  frustrations  resulting  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  decision  to  tax 
reimbursed  moving  expenses  and  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

'  Also,  because  of  its  significance  to  the 
problem  covered  by  my  bill.  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  statement  of  John  W.  Macy, 
Jr.,  Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
on  H.R.  10607  at  hearings  held  last  Sep- 
tember before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. In  order  to  hold  down  printing 
costs,  I  request  that  the  documents  ac- 
companying Chairman  Macy's  statement 
not  be  reproduced,  but  I  highly  recom- 
mend that  they  be  studied  carefully  by 
Interested  parties  for  Important  back- 
ground information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  revenue  estimates  with 
respect  to  the  bill  are  somewhat  dlfQcult 
to  make  because  of  the  lack  of  reliable 
Information  on  the  number  of  employees 
transferred  annually  who  meet  the  con- 
ditions specified  under  the  bill.  It  is  es- 
timated, however,  that  the  potential  rev- 
enue cost  would  run  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $40  to  $60  million  a 
year.  This  assumes  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  wins  the  continuing  liti- 


gation Involving  reimbursed  moving  ex- 
penses and  that  it  moves  from  a  hlt-or- 
mlss  enforcement  policy  to  an  organized 
crackdown — on  both  corporate  and  mili- 
tary transfers,  a  step  which  In  my  hum- 
ble judgment  would  practically  guarantee 
the  enactment  of  corrective  legislation. 
At  the  present  time,  however.  It  seems 
clear  that  many  thousands  of  service- 
men and  civilian  employees  are  not  pay- 
ing taxes  on 'their  reimbursed  moving 
expenses — so  the  revenue  cost  figure  does 
not  represent  a  corresponding  diminution 
of  actual  dollars  now  flowing  into  the 
Treasury. 

It  seems  to  me  incredible  that  the 
Service  would  seek  to  tax  employees  on 
reimbursed  moving  costs  of  the  type  cov- 
ered in  my  bill.  This  problem  Is  not 
going  to  go  away  any  time  soon.  The 
Government,  itself,  last  December,  in  op- 
posing review  of  the  moving  expense  tax 
Issue  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has  unfor- 
tunately contributed  to  the  continuing 
imcertainty  and  confusion  in  this  im- 
portant area.  If  the  problem  is  to  be 
solved,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  do  it. 

I  respectfully  urge  passage  of  the  bill 
I  have  introduced. 


LEGISLA*nON  TO   AMEND   THE  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  TtTNirxY]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  legislation  today  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  construction 
workers  shall  be  allowed  the  deduction 
for  moving  expenses  without  regard  to 
the  length  of  time  they  are  employed  at 
their  new  location. 

This  legislation  would  eliminate  a  pro- 
vision In  the  present  law  which  discrimi- 
nates against  the  construction  worker. 
The  inequity  in  the  present  law  Involves 
the  allowance  of  deductions  for  moving 
expenses  for  workers  of  the  trades  and 
crafts  of  the  construction  industry. 

A  general  rule  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides: 

There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  mov- 
ing expenses  paid  or  Incurred  during  the 
taxable  year  In  connection  with  the  com- 
mencement of  work  by  the  taxpayer  as  an 
employee  at  a  new  principal  place  of  work. 

Under  present  law.  conditions  are  im- 
posed which  have  the  effect  of  elimi- 
nating the  construction  worker's  ability 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  deduction 
allowance  for  moving  expenses.  Here 
we  have  a  situation  in  wiiich  the  bene- 
fits of  this  very  worthwhile  provision 
are  denied  to  those  who  need  them 
most — the  construction  worker. 

Section  217(c)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  says: 

That  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  un- 
less: (2)  during  the  12-month  period  im- 
mediately following  Ills  arrival  in  the  gen- 
eral location  of  his  new  jxlncipal  place  ct 
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work,  th«  taxpayer  U  a  full-tlina  employM, 
In  such  gMMral  location,  dxirlnff  at  laaat  80 
week*. 

Because  of  the  temporary  nature  of 
his  employment  this  section  is  Inequita- 
ble to  the  construction  worker.  The 
legislation  which  I  &m  introducing  to- 
day would  allow  construction  workers 
to  take  the  same  advantage  of  the  mov- 
ing expense  deduction  allowance  as 
other  qualified  employees  In  other  pro- 
fessions now  take. 


McOEOROE  BUNDY 

Mr.  MATSUKAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cuivbr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectimi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
McOeorge  Bundy  leaves  Government 
service  to  assume  his  important  new 
duties  as  president  of  the  Ford  Foimda- 
tion.  During  the  past  5  years  Mr. 
Bundy's  outstanding  service  to  two  Presi- 
dents and  his  unquestioned  devotion  to 
furthering  the  national  interest  have  es- 
tablished brilliant  new  standards  of  ful- 
filling the  high  ideals  of  public  service. 

My  own  association  with  McGeorge 
Bimdy  dates  t>ack  to  1952  when  I  was  for- 
tunate to  have  him  as  my  tutor  in  Amer- 
ican government  at  Harvard  College. 
His  unsurpassed  intellectual  capacity  and 
breadth  of  vision  together  with  ills  vigor 
and  sincere  interest  made  tbJs  a  most 
stimulating  and  rewarding  educational 
opportunity  as  well  as  an  unforgettable 
personal  experience.  These  same  qual- 
ities combined  successfully  with  a  tough- 
minded  pragmatic  approach  character- 
ized his  service  to  the  country. 

The  Wsahington  Post  of  February  27 
contained  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  Mc- 
Oeorge Bundy  by  Arthur  Schleslnger, 
Jr.,  his  colleague  both  at  Harvard  and  on 
the  staff  at  the  White  House.  I  am  per- 
sonally familiar  not  only  with  Mr.  Schle- 
singer's  description  of  Bundy's  excep- 
tiooal  contribution  to  Government,  but 
his  account  of  the  warmth  and  thought- 
fulness  of  his  personal  relationships  with 
his  friends. 

On  tills  occasion,  as  we  wish  Mr. 
Bundy  every  success  in  his  new  position, 
it  is  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  is  stronger  today  be- 
cause he  served  It  for  5  critical  years.  It 
will  be  forever  stronger  because  of  the 
nature  of  that  contribution  and  its  in- 
spirational legacy  to  future  Americans  in 
the  service  of  our  Nation. 

I  respectfully  include  in  the  Rxcord  at 
this  point  the  tribute  of  Arthur  Schle- 
slnger, Jr.,  to  McGeorge  Bundy : 

McOioaos  BtmoT :  Ths  Iks  or  an  Zma 
(By  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.) 

It  U,  ••  they  lay,  the  end  of  an  era.  To- 
morrow when  Mac  Bund;  leaves,  the  last  of 
the  Kennedy  White  House  will  have  gone. 
We  were,  (or  better  or  worse,  a  distinctive 
group.  Kennedy  always  wanted  to  bring  to- 
gether the  world  of  power  and  the  world  of 
Ideas,   and  be  turned  more  systematically 


than  any  other  Prealdent  to  the  unlvenltlea 
Bundy  suited  his  theory  and  his  needs 
perfectly. 

The  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences 
at  Harvard  combined  the  wide-ranging  and 
Imaginative  mind  of  a  profeaelonal  Intellec- 
tual with  the  Instinct  for  hard  judgment  at 
an  administrator  who  had  become  a  top 
lion  In  the  academic  jungle.  I  think,  too,  It 
amused  the  President  to  enlist  a  man  who 
was  not  cmly  a  Boston  Brahman  but  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Stlmson-Lovett-McCloy  mob 
In  New  York,  for  which  Democratic  Presi- 
dents have  always  had  an  amiable  weakness. 

Bundy,  at  once  so  spirited  and  so  realistic, 
fitted  superbly  Into  Kennedy's  mode  of 
operation.  He  knew  everybody,  feared  no- 
body, respected  the  Preeldent's  power  of 
decision,  stated  each  side  of  an  argument 
better  than  the  protagonists,  and  was  always 
cool,  swift,  lucid,  precise,  and  funny.  He 
had.  too,  the  Indestructible  personal  vitality 
Kennedy  enjoyed  so  much.  Nothing  seems 
to  tire  him.  It  used  to  madden  Mike  For- 
reetal  and  me,  hardly  able  after  a  late  night 
to  drag  oiirselves  to  his  morning  staff  meet- 
ing, to  watch  Bundy,  who  had  been  working 
or  relaxing  as  long  as  we  had  and,  In  addi- 
tion, had  played  an  hour  of  tennis  before 
breakfast,  bounce  Into  the  room,  plnk-faced 
and  merry,  emitting  a  rapid  fixe  of  bulletins. 
Instructions,  questions,  and  jokes. 

Not  everybody  liked  Bundy.  He  was  very 
charming  and  very  tough.  People  resented 
his  air  of  confidence  and  Impregnability  and 
thought  him  cold  and  ambitious.  Though 
warm  and  thoughtful  In  private  relations, 
he  could  be  Ice  In  official  contacts,  and  his 
wit  sometimes  declined  Into  sarcasm  in  deal- 
ing with  the  prees  and  the  public.  Like  his 
mentors  In  the  New  York  establishment,  he 
united  his  commitment  to  public  service 
with  an  evident  appetite  for  power. 

But  these  traits,  real  or  fancied,  hardly 
decreased  his  effectiveness.  He  served  two 
Preeldents  brilliantly  and  faithfully,  giving 
them  the  assistance  they  needed  to  retain 
their  personal  control  over  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy  In  the  sige  when  policy  out  of 
control  could  mean  the  end  of  the  world. 
He  brought  them  a  wider  range  of  alterna- 
tives than  the  traditional  departments  were 
ready  to  propose,  a  trenchant  and  fertile 
Intelligence  and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity to  history.    He  was  a  great  public  servant. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MATSUMAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  states: 

It  Is  refreshing  to  read  that  college  stu- 
dents are  demonstrating  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Vietnam  policy. 

It  finds  this  further  evidence  that : 
Campus  troublemakers  who  urge  ducking 
the  draft,  issue  pro-Vletcong  proclamations, 
and  call  for  peace  at  any  price,  are  a  minor- 
ity; a  noisy  headline-grabbling  minority. 

The  Examiner  declares  that  the  facade 
of  united  resolution  in  Hanoi  'appears  to 
be  yet  another  Communist  falsehood." 

The  paper  continues  that: 

General  Taylor  has  reminded  us  of  peculiar 
and  unheralded  shifts  of  Communist  policy 
In  the  past.  He  cited  the  Berlin  airlift  and 
the  Korean  war.    In  both  situations  Com- 


munist intransigence  seemed  intractable 
until  the  very  last  moment,  then  suddenly 
evaporated. 

In  the  belief  that  others  may  want  to 
read  this  editorial  In  its  mtirety.  I  am 
offering  it  to  the  Rkcoro: 

Opinions  Clash  in  Hanoi,  Too 

Has  a  crack  appeared  in  North  Vietnam's 
apparently  solid  determination  to  continue 
its  aggression  against  South  Vietnam,  come 
hell,  high  water,  and  the  prospect  of  expand- 
ing conflict  with  U.S.  forces? 

Hanoi  sources  provide  some  Indication  that 
this  might  be  so.  A  Hanoi  broadcast  re- 
ported that  the  top  Hanoi  leadership  has  had 
to  criticize  publicly  a  dissident  faction  In 
the  North  Vietnamese  Conununlst  Party  for 
posing  the  current  theme  of  militancy. 

Thus,  It  would  appear  that  "doves"  and 
"hawks"  exist  In  North  Vietnam  as  they  do 
elsewhere.  In  this  case,  however,  the  "doves" 
appear  to  be  the  realists.  They  seem  to  con- 
sist of  a  minority  group  within  the  party 
that  fears  the  consequences  of  a  lengthy 
struggle  with  the  United  States,  presvmiably 
for  highly  practical  reasons.  Much  of  what 
has  been  done  In  North  Vietnam  since 
1954  Is  being  pounded  Into  rubble  by  Amer- 
ican alrpower  and  the  "doves"  see  no  letup 
from  this,  and  no  profit  either. 

One  Indication  of  the  apparent  strength  of 
the  "dove"  faction  Is  the  fact  that  Hanoi's 
top  echelon  has  had  to  resort  to  public 
denunciation  to  deal  with  It.  Thus  the 
facade  of  united  resolution  against  "Amer- 
ican imperialism"  that  North  Vietnam  has 
so  assiduously  sought  to  present  to  the  world 
appears  to  be  yet  another  Conununlst  false- 
hood. 

It  could  even  presage  a  sudden  and  dra- 
matic turn  of  events.  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Tay- 
lor has.  In  a  recent  Interview,  reminded  us 
of  peculiar  and  unheralded  shifts  of  Com- 
munist policy  In  the  past.  He  cited  the  Ber- 
lin airlift  and  the  Korean  war.  In  both  sit- 
uations Communist  intransigence  seemed  In- 
tractable until  the  very  last  moment,  then 
suddenly  evaporated. 

In  our  country  It  la  refreshing  to  read  that 
college  students  are  demonstrating  in  sup- 
port ot  President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy. 
It  Is  further  evidence  of  what  we  have  fre- 
quently written — that  campus  troublemak- 
ers who  xirge  ducking  the  draft,  issue  pro- 
Vletcong  proclamations,  and  call  for  peace 
at  any  price,  are  a  minority;  a  noisy  head- 
line-grabbing minority. 


THE  GREAT  QUALITIES  OF  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  DEAN  RUSK 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
great  qualities  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  were  revealed  during  his  7 
hours  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  asserts. 

The  paper  adds  that  when  the  true 
portrait  emerged,  it  was  clear  why  Pres- 
ident Johnson  says  of  him,  "He  is  No.  1 
in  the  Cabinet  and  No.  1  with  me." 

The  article  noted  that  "patiently,  Im- 
perturbably,  undramatically.  Rusk  re- 
peated time  and  again  a  defense  of  the 
Johnson  administration  policies  in  Viet- 
nam," imtll  the  issues  seemed  clear. 

I  believe  that  others  will  want  to  see 
the  article  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
I  therefore  am  including  It  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 
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RXTBX — TKUX  PDB'nUftr  RCVIALED 

(By  WllUam  MoCuUam) 

Thanks  to  his  7-hour  televised  ordeal  be- 
fore  the  Senate  hearings  on  Vietnam,  the 
little-known  stature  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  today  stands  revealed  to  millions 
of  Americans  for  the  first  time. 

For  the  first  time,  too,  many  Washington 
critics  of  the  controversial  man  they  have 
called  colorless,  Indecisive,  slippery,  and  un- 
imaglnatlve  have  seen  at  fliist  hand  the  depths 
of  strength  and  convlctloi^  behind  his  diplo- 
matic mask. 

It  took  7  hours  for  the  full  portrait  to 
emerge  because  Dean  Rutk,  once  a  former 
Georgia  hillbilly  and  Rhodes  scholar,  is  so 
remarlLably  complicated.  In  the  end.  It  was 
clear  why  President  Johnson  says  of  him: 

"He  Is  No.  1  In  the  Oabinet  and  No.  1 
with  me." 

During  his  marathon  questioning  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Friday,  the  tall,  bald,  stolid  witness  displayed 
all  the  qualities  which  have  ca\ised  exasper- 
ation among  his  enemies  and  unswerving 
loyalty  among  the  relative  few  who  have 
known  him  well. 

Historian  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  In  his 
sweeping  Indictment  of  Mr.  Rusk  as  a  "Bud- 
dha-like" flgiire  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, said  the  late  President  had  considered 
replacing  him  because  of  the  Secretary's 
many  objections  to  New  Frontier  proposals. 

On  the  Washington  witness  stand,  the 
"Buddha-Ilke"  qualities  were  much  In  evi- 
dence as  he  placidly  resisted  the  needling  of 
his  opponents,  particularly  Senators  Waynx 
MoKSE  and  J.  W.  Fulbrickt,  the  latter  also 
a  former  rural  boy  who  became  a  Rhodes 
scholar. 

Patiently,  Impertivbably.  undramatically 
he  repeated  time  and  agafa  In  his  southern 
drawl  a  defense  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion policies  In  Vietnam. 

In  a  word,  the  witness  fbr  long  stretches 
presented  the  picture  described  by  his  crit- 
ics— that  of  a  man  who  isees  all  sides,  pro 
and  con. 

Not  until  the  very  end  bt  the  hearing  did 
the  lack  of  self-dramatic*  beg^n  to  emerge 
as  the  self-effacement  of  a  gentleman;  the 
lack  of  ringing  pronoimcements  as  a  GUbral- 
tar-llke  commitment  to  a  policy  of  searching 
for  peace  while  defending  against  aggression. 

The  full,  true  qualities  of  Dean  Rusk  be- 
gan to  be  evident  when  Senator  FrrLBaicMT — 
deliberately  sardonic  and  sarcastic  by  turns — 
ripped  into  the  Secretary's  hour-long  open- 
ing statement  and  went  on  to  declare  that 
the  huge  expense  of  the  Vietnam  war  Is  un- 
justified. 

When  the  assault  was  ended,  and  only 
then,  Mr.  Rusk  calmly  voiced  the  answer 
which  deflated  his  hoetlla  questioner  and 
revealed  the  singleness  of  {>Urpose  which  has 
guided  him  for  over  5  years  as  head  of  the 
State  Department. 

He  noted  that  It  was  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Conunlttee  which  had  voted  all- 
important  approval  In  1B54  for  the  southeast 
Asia  treaty,  the  treaty  whose  obligations 
have  guided  the  Nation's  tactions  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Then  he  added: 

"If  there  is  any  doubt  ja  Congress  about 
this  major  policy,  let  us  voite.  Let  those  who 
oppose  our  Involvement,  our  commitment, 
stand  here  on  the  Senate  floor  like  men  and 
vote  it  down. 

"There  wouldn't  be  a  single  American  com- 
bat soldier  In  South  Vietnam  if  Hanoi  had 
not  laimched  its  aggression." 

The  Issues  are  as  clear  as  that  to  Dean 
Rusk,  and  as  simple.  This  Nation  will  either 
live  up  to  Its  pledges  to  h^lt  Ccxnmunlst  ag- 
gression against  her  allies,,  or  she  will  not. 


At  long  last,  the  Issues  seemed  to  become 
bllndlngly  clear  to  Senator  P^ifaicHT  aa 
well.    In  adjourning  the  hearing,  he  said: 

"I  do  not  believe  any  further  sessions  will 
be  required." 


WILLIAM  F.  ENGLEHART,  OF  DOVER. 
DEL..  WINS  THE  VOICE  OF  DE- 
MOCRACY CONTEST  OF  THE  VET- 
ERANS OF  FOREIGN  WARS 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wil- 
liam F.  Englehart,  of  Dover,  Del.,  Is  the 
winner  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
its  ladies  auxiliary.  Mr.  Englehart  is  to 
be  commended  for  winning  this  contest. 
Among  other  things  he  says: 

Democracy  means  responsibility.  We  must 
face  this  fact  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  doc- 
trines of  our  forefathers.  The  very  survival 
of  democracy  In  today's  world  demands  re- 
sponsibility and  Involvement. 

I  include  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Englehart's  winning  speech  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues: 

What  Democracy  Means  to  Me 
(By  William  F.  Englehart) 

In  an  attempt  to  Improve  their  lives,  our 
Founding  Fathers  gave  birth,  through  great 
personal  sacrifice,  to  American  democracy. 
This  legacy  of  freedom,  passed  on  from  them 
to  us.  Is  ours  today  to  perpetuate  or  to 
destroy. 

And  what  is  democracy  today?  In  our 
sophisticated,  modern-day  society  It  Is  an  act 
of  Indifference,  of  letting  someone  else  make 
the  Important  decisions,  of  "passing  the 
buck."  Contemporary  democracy  allows  the 
Individual  to  live  In  a  private  world,  un- 
hampered by  concern  for  others.  But  in 
contrast  to  the  apathy,  democracy  guaran- 
tees the  right  to  become  Involved  with  man- 
kind, to  protest  against  war,  hatred,  and  in- 
equality. It  allows  freedom  to  follow  one's 
conscience  In  the  pursuit  of  better  under- 
standing between  men  of  all  nations  and 
creeds. 

Democracy,  because  of  its  very  nature, 
fosters  extremes  which  are  necessary  to 
maintain  equilibrium  of  thought  and  pur- 
pose among  the  moderate  majority.  In  re- 
cent months  for  example,  rightwing  and  left- 
wing  extremists  have  been  under  constant 
fire  from  various  sources  in  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  press.  Their  indignation, 
born  of  patriotism.  Is  commendable;  but  It 
Is  necessary  to  keep  one  basic  tenet  of  de- 
mocracy In  mind:  The  rights  of  the  radical 
must  be  protected  If  the  rights  of  the  ra- 
tional are  to  be  perpetuated.  Democracy 
requires  tolerance  just  as  a  fire  requires  air. 
Without  the  one,  the  other  will  soon  be 
smothered  and  will  die. 

Having  established  these  guidelines  to 
democracy  in  contemporary  America,  where 
do  I  fit  In?  Exactly  what  does  democracy 
mean  to  me? 

American  history  has  provided  me  with  a 
heritage  rich  in  the  tradition  of  freedom. 
It  has  left  a  record  of  unequaled  achieve- 
ment in  science  and  Industry.  It  has  given 
birth  to  world  leaders  for  three  centuries. 
Because  of  these  and  other  aex>mpllsh- 
ments,  democracy  has  made  me  proud  to  be 
an  American,  a  citizen  of  the  great  United 
States  of  America. 

At  the  same  time,  pride  Is  accompanied 
by  the  recognition  of  my  good  fortune  in 
living  In  a  land  such  as  ours.  This  knowl- 
edge engenders  dedication  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ideals  our  country  is  based  on. 
and  creates  a  desire  to  extend  the  fruits  of 
democracy  to  a  suffering  world. 

The  success  or  failure  of  democracy  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  indlvidtial.    Without  the 


Initiative  of  Individualism,  the  spark  of  de- 
mocracy la  gone.  The  American  colonies 
would  have  made  little  progress  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Individualism  ot  Thomas  Paine, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Samuel  Adams,  and  count- 
lees  others.  These  believers  In  democracy 
practiced  Its  principles  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  type 
of  government  that  attempted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  free  society. 

Because  of  democracy  an  individual  has 
the  opportunity  to  plan  his  future,  to  decide 
what  education  he  will  attempt  to  obtain. 
He  has  the  right  of  choice  regarding  his  re- 
ligion, his  mate,  and  his  home.  He  la  al- 
lowed freedcHn  of  thought,  speech,  and 
peaceful  assembly.  He  Is  not  punished  for 
dissenting,  but  rather.  Is  encouraged  to 
think  for  himself. 

These  things  which  we  take  for  granted 
constitute  the  most  valuable  treasure  on 
earth:  our  freedom.  In  observing  the  world 
around  us.  It  should  be  obvious  that  God 
has  truly  blessed  us. 

On  the  surface  It  appears  that  democracy 
gives  so  much  and  asks  so  little  In  return. 
It  Is  at  this  point  that  democracy  attains 
Its  full  meaning  tor  me,  for  in  Its  one  major 
requisite  Is  found  a  meaning  for  life  In  gen- 
eral, and  citlsenahlp  in  particular.  That 
requisite  is  responsibility. 

Democracy  means  reeponslbllity.  We  must 
face  this  fact  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  doc- 
trines of  our  forefathers.  The  very  survlvai 
of  democracy  In  today's  world  demands 
responsibility  and  Involvement.  Apathy 
threatens  to  destroy  the  foundations  of 
freedom  built  with  the  labor  and  lives  of 
coimtless  Americans.  Only  in  fulfilling  our 
responsibilities  as  citizens  and  hiunan  be- 
ings can  we  hope  to  perpetuate  democracy 
as  we  know  it. 

In  the  final  analysis  what  does  democracy 
mean  to  me?  Democracy  is  a  free  way  of 
life  that  can  be  preserved  only  through  re- 
sponsibility In  fulfilling  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship. It  Is  an  Invaluable  treasure  to  be 
safeguarded  at  all  costs.  Democracy  Is  my 
heritage,  the  heritage  of  a  free  America. 


THE  GOLDEN  DOOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  February  20,  the 
Washington  Star  distributed  a  keepsake 
issue  of  This  Week  devoted  to  telling  the 
story  of  the  immigrants  who  built 
America.  This  is  a  truly  historic  docu- 
ment. The  text  is  replete  with  story 
after  story  of  the  foreign-bom  heroes  to 
whom  all  of  us  owe  everlasting  gratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  makes  all  of  us 
who  supported  President  Johnson  In  en- 
acting the  Immigration  Act  of  1965,  proud 
indeed  of  our  participation.  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  honor  you  ac- 
corded me  In  letting  me  preside  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
during  consideration  of  that  important 
legislation.  I  am  proud,  too,  that  I 
could  be  numbered  among  those  who 
were  invited  to  join  the  President  at  the 
historic  signing  of  that  law  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
And  I  am  proud  that  I  could  participate 
personally  in  Naples,  Italy  in  the  issuance 
of  the  first  visa  under  the  new  act  to  my 
new  constituent,  Scdvatore  Esposito. 

I  have  always  held  in  high  regard  the 
great  American  heroes  who  came  to  these 
shores  from  countries  overseas  and  I 
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have  known  and  admired  scores  of 
Itallan-bom.  Pollsh-bom,  Oerman-bom, 
and  other  foreign-bom  Amerlcatu  who 
today  are  such  loyal  and  productive 
American  citi«en«.  My  own  district  has 
an  unusually  large  number  of  these  fine 
citizens  whose  daily  contribution  to  our 
life  and  our  society  is  indeed  magniflcent. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  February 
issue  of  This  Week  tells  the  story  of  so 
many  of  our  great  foreign-born  heroes, 
and  Is  therefore  of  such  real  interest  to 
all  of  us,  I  Include  it  with  these  remarks. 
My  one  regret  Is  that  the  many  graphic 
drawings  which  enhance  its  pages  can- 
not be  included  with  the  text. 

The  story  of  the  Immigrants  who  built 
America  reads  as  follows: 

In  1748,  Ifl-year-old  Oeorge  Washington 
made  hlB  first  trip  over  tbe  Blue  Ridge 
Mountalnj  to  work  m  a  tunreyor  along  the 
western  frootler.  One  day  he  noted  In  his 
journal  meeting  an  Indian  war  i>«rty,  with 
two  scalps — emd  later  a  group  of  Immigrants 
who  impressed  the  future  Father  o*  his 
Country  as  "Ignorante  •  •  •  they  would 
never  speak  English  but,  when  spoken  to, 
they  ^>eak  all  Dutch." 

Ther«  Is  a  beautiful  simplicity  to  this  en- 
counter. It  sums  up.  In  an  offhand  sentence, 
the  whole  story  of  the  Immigrants  In  Amer- 
ica. 

The  young  man  who  made  the  observation 
was  tbe  great-grandson  of  Immigrants  who 
had  been  driven  to  Virginia  by  poverty  and 
religious  persecution  about  90  years  before. 
The  immigrants  who  spokes  only  "Dutch" 
were  Oermans.  seeking  refuge  on  the  frontier 
for  almost  Identical  reasons. 

So  It  has  gone,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Each  n«w  wave  of  immigrants  have 
come  to  America  poor  and  unschooled  and 
proq>ered  until  they  came  to  regard  tbe  next 
wave  as  "Ignorante."  (Later  generations 
added  such  unlovely  names  as  mlck,  wop,  yld, 
polack,  splk.)  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  great 
grandson  of  an  Immigrant  from  Ireland, 
wanted  to  stop,  once  and  for  aU,  this  futile 
pattern.  Whsn  he  died  he  was  working  on  a 
book  which  he  called  "A  Nation  of  Immi- 
grants." There  are  grounds  for  believing  he 
got  the  Idea  from  his  father,  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy, who  once  remarked,  "I  was  born  In  the 
United  States  and  so  was  my  father.  Tet  my 
children  are  still  called  Irish.  What  the  hell 
do  we  have  to  do  to  become  Americans?" 

we   AXi   ALL   cmuMsif   or  niMnmANTB   and 

KBBKLS 

It  Is  the  plain  truth.  All  of  ub.  from  May- 
ftotper  deacendanta  to  the  toddlers  bom  to 
Cuban  refugMS  frtxn  Castro's  communism, 
are  children  at  Immigrants.  Prealdent 
Franklin  D.  RooMvelt  threw  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  Into  a  furor 
when  be  reminded  them  of  It  In  a  1038 
speech.  "Remember,"  he  said,  "always,  that 
all  of  us,  and  you  and  I  eepeclaUy,  are  de- 
scended from  Unmlgrants  and  revolution- 
ists"  But  the  whole  truth  Is  much  larger 
than  this  plain  truth.  The  story  of  Ameri- 
can Immigration  is  more  than  the  search  for 
a  full  dinner  paU.  It  la  one  of  the  sagas 
In  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Since 
1607,  when  the  first  English  settlers  landed 
at  Jamestown,  Va.,  a  staggering  43  million 
people  hsTe  migrated  to  the  United  States — 
the  largMt  maaa  movement  In  recorded  his- 
tory. 

nasT  WBtonto,  a  mao  and  a  LAaoasi  in 

TIBOINIA 

Who  were  they — and  why  did  they  come? 
One  thing  Is  oartaln.  From  the  beginning, 
almost  to  a  man  and  woman,  they  were  not 
arlstoorati.  Although  there  were  a  number 
of  gentlMMn  among  the  Orat  settlers  In  Vir- 
ginia, they  were  of  the  poorer  sort.     As  one 


or  VlrglnU's  earllect  hlstoclans,  Robert 
Severely,  remarked  In  1706,  "  TU  not  llktfy 
that  any  man  of  a  plentiful  estate  should 
voluntarily  abandon  a  happy  certainty  to 
roam  after  Imaginary  advantages  In  a  New 
World  •  •  •  the  chief  design  of  all  parties 
concerned  was  to  fetch  away  •  •  •  Ueas- 
ure."  Virginia's  first  marriage  (1606)  was 
between  Ann  Burras,  a  lady's  m^ld,  and  John 
Laydon,  a  laborer.  Stephen  Vincent  Bcnet 
deecrtbea  the  scene  with  fine  Irony  In  his 
narrative,  "Western  Star": 

"And  the  first  white  wedding  held  on  Vir- 
ginia ground  will  marry  no  courtly  dame  to  a 
cavalier  but  Ann  Burras,  lady's  maid,  to  John 
laydon,  a  laborer. 

"After  some  6  weeks'  courtship) — a  fall  wed- 
ding when  the  leaves  were  turning  and  the 
wild  air  sweet,  and  we  know  no  more  than 
that  but  It  sUcks  In  the  mind,  for  they  were 
serving  maid  and  laboring  man. 

"And  yet,  while  they  lived  (and  they  had 
not  long  to  live),  they  were  httlf  of  the  first 
families  In  Virginia." 

In  New  England,  the  story  was  much  the 
same.  There  was  not  an  lota  of  blue  blood 
aboard  the  old  freighter  Mayflower.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  myth  that  needs  exploding. 

Because  America  Is  an  English  speaking 
country,  most  of  us  have  the  Impreaslon  that 
English  Immigrants  alone  cleared  the  forest 
primeval,  fought  the  Revolution,  secured  In- 
dependence— and  then  the  others — Irish, 
Oermans,  Jews — began  to  arrive.  Actually, 
most  of  America  was  well  on  Its  way  to  be- 
coming a  "nation  of  nations"  by  the  time  the 
embattled  farmers  fired  the  first  shot  at  Lex- 
ington. 

As  early  as  September  26,  1608,  sU  sturdy 
laborers  strode  ashore  at  Jamestown  and 
within  3  weeks  had  a  roaring  fire  going 
under  a  glass  furnace,  tbe  first  factory  In 
America.  Their  names  were  Mlchal  Lowlckl, 
Zblgnlew  Stefanskl,  Jur  Mats,  Jan  Bogdan, 
Karol  Zrenlca  and  Stanlslaw  Sadowskl. 

In  1619,  when  Virginia  convened  America's 
first  representative  assembly,  the  Governor 
declared  that  only  natives  of  England  would 
be  allowed  to  vote.  The  Poles  Immediately 
went  on  strike,  and  won  an  almost  Instant 
victory.  The  court  book  of  the  Virginia 
Company  records:  "Upon  some  dispute  of 
the  Poloniaiu  *  *  *  It  was  now  agreed  that 
they  shall  be  enfranchised  and  made  as  free 
as  any  inhabitant." 

Over  6,000  Dutch  settled  in  New  York  and 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  and  invited  people 
from  every  country  In  the  world  to  Join  them. 
Twenty-three  Jews,  refugees  from  Portxiguese 
persecution  In  Brasll,  arrived  In  1664. 
French  protestante  driven  out  of  France  fol- 
lowed, as  did  Italians  from  the  Piedmont. 

One  of  these  young  Jewish  Immigrants. 
Asser  Levy,  won  the  first  clear-cut  victory  for 
religious  freedom  in  the  New  World.  When 
he  applied  for  citizenship  In  Nleuw  Amster- 
dam, the  Governor,  gruS  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
turned  him  down.  For  3  years.  Levy  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 
He  regularly  mounted  guard  along  with  tbe 
Dutch.  He  paid  his  taxes.  Finally  he  re- 
applied, and  by  this  time  the  Dutch  burgers 
backed  him  so  firmly  that  Stuyvesant  was 
forced  to  grant  him  citizenship — though  be 
warned  that  this  would  mean  men  of  all  re- 
ligions would  now  be  able  to  demand  the 
same  rights.  Which  Is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. When  the  English  took  p>oesesslon  of 
the  colony  in  1664,  they  found  citizens  of  18 
different  nationalities,  and  almost  as  many 
religions. 

Sweden  and  Finland,  meanwhile,  had  sent 
600  sturdy  planters  to  Delaware,  where  they 
Introduced  that  symbol  of  American  pioneer- 
ing, tbe  log  cabin.  Refugees  from  religious 
wars  In  the  Rhlneland  poured  into  Penn- 
sylvania In  such  numbers  that  In  1790  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  estimated  that  the  colony 
was  one-third  Ovrmah.  Ten  years  later  a 
and  160,000  strong.  Irish,  parttcularly  the 
ProtestanU    from    the    northern    counties. 


streamed  into  American  ports  from  Beaton 
to  Charleston  at  the  rate  of  2,000  a  year 
from  1700.  with  tbe  numbers  soaring  to 
10,000  a  year  In  the  1770'8.  Famed  for  their 
fighting  prowess,  they  were  sought  by  every 
colony  to  serve  as  buffers  along  the  restless 
frontier.  Thus,  they  founded  Worcester. 
Mass.,  Londonderry,  N.H.,  and  some  600  other 
towns  on  the  edge  of  the  wUdemaas.  Tbou- 
sands  of  doughty  Scottish  hlghlanders  and 
lowlanders  were  welcomed  for  similar  rea- 
sons, and  moved  into  the  back  country  of 
North  and  South  Carolina. 

"rOEElON"  CONTJIIBUTIONS  TO  INDBMtNDKNCE 

The  colonists  keenly  appreciated  the  con- 
tributions of  these  non-English  Inunlgrants. 
British  attempts  to  prevent  their  Influx  was 
one  of  the  major  grievances  cited  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  "He  (King 
Oeorge  ni)  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
populaUon  of  these  States;  for  that  reason 
obstructing  the  laws  of  naturalization  of 
foreigners:  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encour- 
age their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the 
conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands." 

In  the  struggle  for  independence,  these 
foreigners  played  a  vital'  role.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson took  the  phrase,  "All  men  are  created 
equal "  from  the  writings  of  Philip  MazMl,  a 
brilliant  Italian  who  lived  for  a  number  of 
years  In  Virginia.  Charles  Thomson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1774- 
80,  the  man  who  preserved  the  most  precious 
moments  of  American  history  and  who  was 
called  "the  life  of  the  cause  of  liberty"  in 
Philadelphia,  was  bom  In  County  Derry,  Ire- 
land. Of  the  66  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  18  were  of  non-English  stock 
and  eight  were  first-generation  Immigrants. 
Paul  Revere,  the  man  who  sounded  the  his- 
toric alarm,  was  of  French  descent. 

At  times  more  than  a  third  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  was  Irish.  The  Pennsylvania  Con- 
tinentals, one  of  Washington's  toughest  bri- 
gades, was  often  called  "the  line  of  Ireland." 
John  Sullivan,  son  of  a  Limerick  school 
teacher,  was  a  major  general;  his  brother, 
James,  became  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Commodore  John  Barry,  the  "father  of  the 
American  Navy"  was  born  in  Tacumshane, 
Ireland.  In  the  first  months  of  the  war, 
when  the  New  England  troops  tried  to  cele- 
brate Guy  Fawkes  day,  a  notorioxisly  anti- 
Catholic  celebration,  Washington  sternly  re- 
buked them  for  planning  such  an  Insult  to 
the  Irish  soldiers  who  fought  beside  them. 

At  Valley  Forge,  the  New  Englanders  raised 
Irish  tempers  by  parading  a  "stuffed  Pad- 
dy"— a  very  uncomplimentary  Image  of  St. 
Patrick — around  the  camp.  The  Irish  seized 
their  guns  and  for  a  moment  it  looked  like 
civil  war.  But  Washington  quickly  appeared 
and  asked  the  Irish  to  point  out  their  tor- 
mentors and  he  would  have  them  punished. 
This  the  Irish  declined  to  do,  so  Washington 
said:  "Well  I,  too.  am  a  lover  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day  and.  must  settle  the  affair  by  making  all 
the  Army  keep  the  day."  Whereupon  he 
ordered  an  extra  ration  of  rum  for  every 
man  in  camp,  and  In  the  words  of  an  aide. 
"All  made  merry  and  were  good  friends." 
Thousands  of  Germans  also  volunteered. 
One  of  their  leaders  was  the  fiery  Peter 
Muehlenberg,  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  Church 
In  Virginia.  In  January,  1776,  he  ascended 
the  pulpit  and  preached  a  blazing  sermon 
in  which  he  declared:  There  is  a  time  for 
preaching  and  praying,  but  also  a  time  for 
battle,  and  that  time  has  now  arrived."  He 
then  flung  aside  his  ministerial  robes  to  re- 
veal the  uniform  of  a  Continental  Colonel. 
Three  hundred  men  enlisted  at  the  church 
door.  By  1777.  Muehlenberg  was  a  brigadier 
general,  and  as  he  led  his  men  into  the  bat- 
tle of  Brandywlne,  the  Heaslan  troops  on  tbe 
British  side  recognized  him  and  cried  out: 
"Hler  Kommlt  Teufel  Pete" — (here  comes 
"Devil  Pete" )  — a  nickname  he  earned  In  bis 
student  days  in  Oeimany. 

Another  German  hero  was  Nicholas  Herki- 
mer of  upsute  New  Tork.    When  the  war 
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began  he  organised  foun  battalions,  all  with 
Oennan  colonels  and  largely  Germans  In  the 
ranks.  In  1777,  when  the  British  master 
plan  for  ending  the  Revolution  called  for 
three  armies  to  drive  down  New  York  State 
to  cut  the  colonies  In  t^«o,  Herkimer  was  the 
first  to  meet  the  challenge.  In  a  fierce  guer- 
rilla encounter  at  Ortsksny,  he  fought  his 
way  out  of  an  ambush  and  though  mortally 
wounded,  directed  an  all -day  battle  that 
eventually  drove  back  tbe  British  and  their 
Indian  allies  with  heavy  losses.  It  was  a 
crucial  victory,  leading  directly  to  the  Brit- 
ish surrender  at  Saratoga,  tbe  turning  point 
of  the  war.  Washington  paid  him  tribute, 
conmientlng,  "It  was  Herkimer  who  first  re- 
versed the  gloomy  scene  •  •  •  he  served 
from  love  of  country,  not  for  reward." 

"Otni  LITTLE  rKIEND  ON  TRONT  STRKET" 

The  chief  financier  of  the  Revolution  was 
Robert  Morris.  Less  well  known  but  at  least 
as  devoted  to  the  cause  was  his  friend,  Haym 
Salomon,  a  Polish  Jew  who  spent  2  years 
spying  for  tbe  Americans  In  British -held 
New  York,  and  then  moved  to  Philadelphia, 
where  be  consumed  his  personal  fortune  ad- 
vancing cash  to  Congreastnen,  Ainxy  ofiOcers, 
and  tbe  bankrupt  American  Government. 
James  Madison  wrote  home:  "The  kindness 
of  our  little  friend  on  Front  Street  near  the 
coffeehouse.  Is  a  fund  that  will  preserve  me 
from  extremities,  but  I  never  resort  to  It 
without  mortification,  as  he  obstinately  re- 
jects all  recompense." 

Other  Jews  fought  In  the  Revolutionary 
ranks.  One  of  the  bravest  was  Francis  Salva- 
dor, who  was  born  Into  a  wealthy  London 
family  and  became  a  plcraeer  In  South  Caro- 
lina's back  country.  Early  one  morning  in 
July  1776,  a  bleeding  fugitive  staggered  into 
Salvador's  house  to  gasf)  out  the  news  of  a 
Brltlsb-Ied  Indian  Inva^on.  Salvador  flimg 
himself  on  his  horse  for  a  wild.  Revere-like, 
38-mlle  ride  to  rally  tbia  militia.  Then  he 
joined  In  the  fierce  fighting  that  followed, 
and  fell  mortally  wounded.  On  his  tomb  his 
neighbors  engraved  the  words: 

"Bom  an  aristocrat,  he  Ibecame  a  democrat. 


An 


he 


oast    his    lot    with 


Englishman, 
America; 

True  to  his  ancient  faith,  he  gave  his  life 
For  new  hopes  of  humafi  liberty  and  under- 
standing.' 

Another  fighting  frcfutiersman  was  the 
Italian,  Giuseppe  Maria  IFrancesco  Vigo,  who 
played  a  crucial  role  In  the  1779  capture  of 
Fort  Vlncennes,  key  to  what  was  then  the 
Northwest.  Not  only  did  he  g\ilde  the  Amer- 
ican expedition  across  240  miles  of  unmapped 
winter  wilderness,  but  he  put  up  most  of 
the  money  for  tbe  food,  equipment,  and  am- 
munition. One  blstorkin  of  the  victory 
(which  eventually  brought  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  tlichlgan.  Wisconsin, 
and  part  of  Minnesota  Into  the  Union)  de- 
clared: "The  whole  credit  of  this  conquest 
belongs  to  two  men,  Oen.  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  Col.  Francis  Tigo." 

By  the  time  tbe  RevUlutionary  War  was 
over,  keen  observers  such  as  Michele  GuU- 
laume  St.  Jean  de  CrivWoeur,  a  Frenchman 
who  lived  on  a  farm  in  Ck'ange  County,  N.Y., 
from  1769  to  1780,  were;  already  noting  that 
"Here,  individuals  of  alj  nations  are  melted 
Into  a  new  race  of  men  ♦  •  •."  To  prove  It 
Crevecoeur  cited  a  family  in  his  vicinity 
whose  four  sons  were  ojiarried  to  women  of 
four  different  nationalitiles. 

The  leaders  of  the  R«»*olutlon  were  deter- 
mined to  keep  this  tradition  alive.  In 
December  1783,  Washington  wrote  a  reply 
to  an  address  from  a  gniup  of  recent  Irish 
Immigrants:  "The  boeom  of  America  Is  open 
to  receive  not  only  the  opulent  and  respec- 
table stranger,  but  the  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted of  all  nations  and  religions."  A  few 
years  later,  Thomas  Jefferson  asked.  "Shall 
we  refuse  to  the  unhappy  fugitives  from 
distress  that  hospltalltt  which  the  savages 


of  the  wlldemeas  extended  to  our  fathers 
arrtTlng  In  this  land?  Shall  oppressed  hu- 
manity find  no  asylum  on  this  globe?" 

For  about  35  years  after  the  Revolution, 
however,  there  was  a  lag  In  immigration  to 
America.  The  long  series  of  wars  between 
England  and  France  was  the  primary  reason. 
But  Europe  was  aboil  not  only  with  war. 
Between  1760  to  1860.  the  population  of  the 
continent  doubled.  A  sharp  decline  In  tbe 
"death  rate"  explained  it.  But  no  one  could 
explain  how  to  cope  with  this  stupendous 
increase  in  people.  Farms  could  be  sub- 
divided no  smaller;  the  beginnings  of  indus- 
try in  the  cities  simply  could  not  absorb  the 
restless  millions  flocking  from  the  country- 
side. Inevitably,  the  adventurous  poor 
located  to  the  New  World  as  the  answer  to 
their  rising  discontent.  The  era  of  "mass 
Immigration"  began. 

THS  NUlfBER  OT  IBJSH  ROSE   WTTU  EACH  DECADE 

The  Irish  came  first,  prodded  by  crop  fall- 
urea  to  escape  tbe  heavy  hand  of  the  British 
Government's  "penal  laws"  which  refused 
Catholics  the  right  to  own  land.  They  came 
on  timber  ships  from  Canada,  three-masted 
tubs.  Ships  that  carried  coolies  from 
Madras  to  the  West  Indies  were  pressed  into 
the  trade.  (Some  even  came  on  a  May- 
flower— from  Ballyshannon.)  From  first  to 
last  they  ran  a  gauntlet  of  fellow-Irish  "man- 
catchers"  who  specialized  in  swindling  them. 
But  stUl  they  came,  mounting  with  each 
decade:  60,724  in  the  years  1821-30;  207,381 
from  1831-40. 

Then  came  that  fateful  day  In  1844  when 
early  risers  in  Ireland  noted  a  "peculiar 
smell"  In  the  country  air.  Blight  had  struck 
the  potato  crop — the  food  of  the  poor.  The 
great  famine  bad  begun.  For  8  successive 
years  the  potatoes  rotted  In  their  beds,  and 
over  1,600,000  Irish  died  of  starvation  or  the 
diseases  of  malnutrition. 

A     TIDAL     WATS     OT    DESPERATE     HTJKANITT 

A  million  others  fled,  and  a  tidal  wave  of 
desperate  humanity  burst  on  the  shores  of  a 
startled  America.  By  1860,  the  Irish  formed 
44  percent  of  the  foreign-bom  population  of 
the  United  States.  TTiey  were  poor,  desper- 
ately, unbelievably  poor.  The  stench  of 
some  of  them,  as  they  emerged  frwn  6  to  8 
weeks  in  the  foul  steerages  of  the  immigrant 
ships,  caused  proper  Bostonians  to  vomit. 
In  New  York  and  other  cities  they  crowded 
into  America's  first  slums — "the  oldest,  most 
rickety  wooden  buildings,  open  to  the  wind 
and  the  storm  and  for  lees  comfortable  than 
the  bulldmgs  used  as  bams  or  cattle  stalls 
by  the  great  body  of  fanners  throughout  the 
country."  There  were  no  toilets  or  sewers; 
even  water  had  to  be  carted  from  outdoor 
pumps.  Boston  was  worse — Lemuel  Shat- 
tuck,  a  census  statistician,  estimated  that  the 
average  life  span  of  an  Irish  Immigrant  there 
was  14  years. 

Thus  the  Irish  bore  the  first  bitter  brunt 
of  the  mass  immigration  era.  InevltaMy, 
the  grinding  poverty  of  alvaa  life  broke  the 
hearts  and  health  of  thousands.  From  1849 
to  1859,  86  percent  of  tbe  foreign  born  ad- 
mitted to  Bellevue  Hospital  were  Irish.  Gangs 
of  Irish  hoodlums,  such  as  the  Kerryonlans 
and  the  Dead  Rabbits,  terrorized  tbe  Five 
Points  and  Bowery  sections  of  New  York. 
But  most  crimes  were  the  minor  vices  of  the 
poor.  A  typical  newspaper  report  of  the  day 
read: 

"ARRESTS 

"John  McGorty  and  Michael  Dowd  were 
arrested  for  stealing  a  keg  of  white  lead; 
John  McKeeney  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen 
$34;  Jane  Mullen  for  stealing  a  washtub; 
Mary  Donahan  stole  34  V4  yards  of  calico  from 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Taylor,  31  Catherine 
Street." 

TRET  STARTED  AS  MAIDS  AND  DAT  LABORERS 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  other  Irish 
fought  the  evil  undertow  of  slum  life.  They 
worked,  men  and  women  both,  almost  all  as 


laborers  and  servants  In  the  beginning.  With 
no  skills  beyond  native  wit  and  strength, 
they  built  America's  r-nnAif  and  railroads, 
laid  its  sewers,  toiled  as  serving  maids.  A 
laborer's  p>ay,  when  he  got  it,  was  seldom 
more  than  #1.25  a  day,  often  leas,  and  out  of 
this  pittance  he  had  to  buy  his  food  and 
clothing  at  stores  run  by  the  contractors  who 
hired  him.  He  worked  from  sunrise  imtil. 
as  one  laborer  put  It,  "our  sweat  mixes  with 
the  nightly  dew."  Again  and  again,  contrac- 
tors (most  of  them  fellow  Irish)  would  ab- 
scond with  the  month's  wages,  which  led  to 
so-called  "Irish  riots."  At  various  times  the 
militia  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  New  York 
State  were  called  to  stop  enraged  Irishmen 
from  tearing  up  their  own  work. 

Out  of  their  pitifully  small  wages,  the 
Irish  saved  Incredible  amounts  of  money 
which  they  sent  home  to  bring  friends  and 
and  families  to  America.  Nicholas  Water- 
house,  at  a  meeting  of  English  social  scien- 
tists in  1858,  declared:  "If  we  look  back 
through  the  pages  of  American  history  from 
the  present  to  the  day  when  the  Mayflower 
first  sighted  that  wild  New  England  shore. 
we  shall  find  no  more  magnificent  spectacle 
than  this — the  work  not  of  the  great,  the 
rich,  or  the  mighty,  but  of  those  who  were 
poor,  and  needy,  and  destitute  of  aU  things 
save  true  hearts  and  strong  hands." 

Unfortunately,  people  tend  to  see  the  worst 
in  strangers — and  the  Irish  with  their 
brogues  and  quick  tempers,  their  ragged 
clothes  and  Catholicism  were  very  strange  to 
Americans.  Thus  the  Irish  became  tbe  first 
immigrants  to  feel  the  cruel  lash  of  jR^judice. 
In  newep&pers  throughout  the  Nation  ap- 
peared advertisements  such  as  the  following : 
"Woman  wanted  to  do  general  house- 
work •  •  *  English,  Scotch.  Welsh,  German, 
or  any  country  or  color  except  Irish."  Al- 
though the  Irish  had  been  fighting  English 
tyranny  belors  it  ever  occurred  to  Americans. 
they  were  accused  of  being  hostile  to  democ- 
racy. Even  liberal  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
suspected  "the  wild  Irish  element  •  •  •  led 
by  Romanlsh  priests  who  sympathize,  of 
course,  with  despotism." 

Out  of  this  native  American  hostility  grew 
a  political  movement,  the  American  party, 
nicknamed  the  "Know-Nothings"  because 
each  member  took  a  solemn  oath  to  answer 
"I  know  nothing"  to  any  Inquiry  from  an 
outsider.  Feeding  on  Ignorance  and  anti- 
Catholicism,  they  ran  candidates  for  public 
office,  pledged  to  rid  the  country  of  foreign 
Influence.  In  1855  they  elected  6  State  Gov- 
ernors and  75  Congressmen  and  In  1856  won 
25  jjercent  of  the  presidential  vote.  Know- 
Nothlng  agitators  took  to  street  corner 
pulpits  to  denounce  the  Irl^.  "The  Negro 
is  black  outside,"  they  wotild  shout,  "the 
Irishman  Is  black  Inside." 

ANTI-IRISH      MOBS     ATTACKED     THE     CHT7RCHES 

Inflamed  by  such  gutt«'  attacks,  ugly  antl- 
Irlsh  riots  exploded  In  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York.  Mobs  attacked  Catholic  churches  in 
Clinton  and  Southbridge,  Mass.,  burned  a 
church  in  Rarltan,  and  shot  an  Irishman  to 
death  in  Newark,  N.J.  In  Ellsworth,  Maine, 
a  priest  was  tarred  and  feathered  and  left 
unconscious.  Sisters  of  Charity  were  as- 
saulted in  Providence,  R.I.  A  Know-Nothlng 
mayor  arrested  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Pittsburgh  on  a  trivial  charge. 

It  Is  frightening  to  think  of  what  the 
Know-Notbings  might  have  done  to  the  Irish 
and  their  fellow  immigrants.  But  Xtie  move- 
ment collapsed  because  It  could  not  agree  on 
the  great  issue  of  the  era — slavery.  When 
the  Nation  went  to  war  to  decide  whether  it 
would  remain  half  slave  and  half  free,  the 
vast  majority  of  Irish  saw  It  as  their  big 
c^portunlty  to  prove  their  questioned 
loyalty  to  the  Republic. 

Over  144,000  strong,  they  inarched  to  Civil 
War  battlefields,  and  soon  became  the 
favorite  fighting  men  of  more  than  one  gen- 
eral.   On  July  4, 186S,  the  Union  commander 
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In  cbl«f,  Oeorg«  McCleUan,  publicly  thanked 
the  IrUb  Brigade  "for  auperb  conduct  in  the 
field"  and  declared  he  wished  he  had  "30,000 
more  of  them."  No  fewer  than  38  regiments 
In  the  Union  army  had  the  word  "Irish"  In 
their  names.  New  York's  "Fighting  09th~ 
led  the  Union  charge  at  Prederlcksbiirg  and 
lost  128  out  of  338  men.  "Are  the  green  flags 
ready?"  Boetonrbom  MaJ.  Oen.  Edwin  V. 
Simuner  would  ask  as  the  Union  battlellne 
poised  for  attack. 

The  Irish  were  by  no  means  the  only  Im- 
migrants who  volunteered  by  the  thousands 
for  the  Civil  War.  A  startling  half-mUUon 
forelgn-bom  soldiers  fought  In  the  northern 
ranks — 1  In  every  5  of  the  boys  In  blue.  Even 
larger  than  the  Irish  contingent  was  the  Ger- 
man contribution,  no  less  than  176.817. 
Three  Oermon-bom  volunteers,  Franz  Slgel, 
Oarl  Scbuis.  and  Peter  Osterbaus,  became 
major  generals,  nine  others  were  brigadiers. 
German  citizens  of  St.  Louis  saved  that 
city — and  the  State  of  Missouri — for  the 
Union,  when  southern  sympathisers  tried  to 
seize  It  Just  after  war  was  declared. 

ONS  W  BIX  or  us  COMB  FROM  CDtlf  AN 
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with  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  the  Ger- 
mans who  now  formed  another  cresting  Im- 
migrant wave.  Germans  had  come  to  the 
country  In  a  steady  stream  since  1830.  But 
their  numbers  did  not  approach  the  enor- 
mous Influx  of  the  post-ClvU  War  decades. 
From  1861-70,  It  was  787.488:  In  the  next  two 
decades,  2.144.438  flocked  to  das  Land  der  un- 
begrensten  MOgUchkelten — the  land  of  un- 
limited possibilities — putting  the  Germans 
far  ahead  ofAll  other  non-English  nationali- 
ties. Today,  experts  estimate  one  In  six 
Americans  can  trace  all  or  part  of  his  ancestry 
to  them. 

Because  they  usually  came  In  solid  family 
groups,  and  often  had  sub^antlal  flnanclal 
resources,  the  Germans  escaped  some  of  the 
suffering  and  prejudice  the  Irish  endured. 
But  they  had  another  problem:  the  language 
barrier.  Within  their  own  communities  the 
Germans  were  forced  to  thrash  out  one  of  the 
fundamental  choices  made  by  millions  of  Im- 
migrants who  came  after  them:  whether  to 
accept  the  American  culture — or  to  try  to 
preserve  their  own  traditions.  Some  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  Germans  even  dreamed  of 
setting  up  a  "new  Germany"  where  German 
language  and  culture  would  be  perpetuated. 
Proof  of  the  Idea's  appeal  can  be  glimpsed  In 
the  several  hundred  German  newspapers 
flourishing  In  1884. 

nnK    SND   OXBUANS   AT   LOOOXaHBAOB 

Part  of  this  crucial  battle  was  fought 
within  the  Catholic  Church.  When  the  mass 
of  Germans  had  arrived.  Irish  clergy  con- 
trolled the  machinery  of  the  church.  They 
resisted  German  Inclinations  to  have  paro- 
chial schools  In  their  own  language,  and  In 
general  followed  a  policy  of  urging  Immi- 
grants of  all  nationalities  to  learn  English  as 
soon  as  possible.  A  dispute  developed,  which 
came  to  a  climax  In  a  petition  to  the  Pope, 
the  so-called  "Xucerne  memorial"  written  by 
German  philanthropist  Peter  Paul  Cahensly. 

Cahensly  urged  the  Vatican  to  guarantee  a 
kind  of  proportional  representation  of 
bishops  based  on  ethnic  ratios— which  would 
have  enabled  the  Germans  to  outvote  the 
Irish.  Cahensly  also  wanted  parishes  to  be 
organized  along  national  lines,  each  using  Its 
own  language.  Thanks  to  fierce  lobbying  by 
Irish-American  churchmen,  Rome  rejected 
tlM  proposal.  Some  ethnic  parlshea  were 
MtabUahed  for  first  generation  immigrants, 
but  they  were  clearly  designed  to  be  "bridge 
experiences" — and  English  remained  the  of- 
flcial  language  of  the  parochial  schools.  This 
decision  was  one  of  the  major  turning  points 
In  the  American  immigrant  experience. 

But  thsrs  were  other  reasons  for  the  Ger- 
man inability  to  remain  an  Isolated  offshoot 
of  Das  Vaterland  In  America.    For  one  thing. 


the  other  nationalities  who  poured  Into  the 
German  strongholds  of  the  Midwest  had  no 
such  Inclination.  First  to  come  were  the 
Swedes,  In  their  own  mounting  wave — 100,000 
In  the  1870-s,  300.000  In  the  IBSO's.  Some 
Swedish  villages  lost  half  their  Inhabitants 
In  a  single  year.  By  the  mld-1960's  1,257,493 
had  made  the  long  voyage.  On  their  heels 
came  the  Norwegians,  846,013  by  mld-1960 — 
and  366.301  Danes  and  38,853  Finns.  Dutch 
came  too,  the  first  since  the  1600'8 — some 
340,761  In  all,  settling  the  rich  farmlands  of 
Michigan.  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

IK      THK     MID-ISTH      CXNTtntT — THB      KNCU8H 
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Last,  by  no  means  least,  were  the  English, 
who  began  abandoning  the  mother  country 
In  uprecedented  numbers  during  the  1860's, 
when  394.337  came  over,  and  cresting  In  the 
1880'8  when  the  figures  swelled  to  810,900. 
We  tend  to  forget  theee  English,  but  no  less 
than  2,978,901  have  arrived  since  1820,  and 
they  have  made  tremendous  contributions 
to  America.  It  was  an  English  Immigrant 
named  Samuel  Slater  who  carried  In  his  head 
the  know-how  to  construct  the  Intricate  ma- 
chinery which  became  the  first  American  cot- 
ton spinning  mill  at  Pawtucket,  R.I.  Over 
46,508  English-born  soldiers  served  In  the 
Union  Army,  making  them  the  third  largest 
foreign  group  In  the  fight  against  slavery. 
English  and  Welsh  technicians  made  vital 
contributions  to  creating  the  American  steel 
Industry. 

The  best  and  brightest  among  the  Immi- 
grants plunged  wholeheartedly  Into  the 
American  experience.  London-bom  Samuel 
Gompers  became  founder  and  for  decades 
leader  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
German-bom  Carl  Schurz  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republican  Party,  a  confi- 
dante of  Lincoln,  Senator  from  Missouri, 
champion  of  Negro  and  Indian  rights.  An- 
other famous  German  politician  was  Illi- 
nois' John  Peter  Altgeld,  who  In  1893  became 
the  first  foreign-born  Governor  of  an  Ameri- 
can State.  The  Irish  talent  for  politics  en- 
abled them  to  construct  remarkable.  If  not 
always  admirable,  political  machines  in  New 
York.  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

In  business  Industry  German  Influence  was 
enormous.  John  A.  Roebling.  graduate  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnlcum  of  Berlin,  Invented 
wire  rope  and  built  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
Otto  Mergenthaler — from  WUrtemburg — 
revolutionized  printing  with  the  Invention 
of  the  Linotype.  George  Westinghouse  In- 
vented the  airbrake,  and  made  countless 
contributions  to  the  field  of  electricity. 
Even  greater  was  General  Electrlc's  genius, 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz.  The  Rockefellers,  in 
oil,  the  Schwabs  and  Frlcks  In  steel,  the 
Studebakers  and  Chryslers  In  automobiles — 
all  came  from  German  Immigrant  families. 

Many  of  the  great  Jewish  fortunes  were 
founded  by  German-bom  immigrants  of  this 
era.  Lazarus  Straus,  founder  of  R.  H.  Macy, 
began  as  a  peddler,  trudging  from  door  to 
door  with  a  pack  on  his  back.  Benjamin 
Bloomlngdale,  the  Seligmans,  Samuel  Rosen- 
wald.  the  Ouggenheims,  began  the  same  way. 
Scores  of  communities,  like  Falk.  Idaho, 
derived  their  names  from  Jewish  peddlers 
who  tired  of  life  on  the  hoof,  opened  a  little 
store  at  a  promising  crossroads  and  grew  up 
with  the  town.  Many  times  they  repeated 
the  experience  of  Joseph  Jonas,  the  first  Jew 
to  arrive  In  Ohio.  A  Quaker  woman  prowled 
curiously  around  him  several  times,  while  a 
crowd  stared  from  a  distance.  Finally,  the 
Quakeress  spoke.  "Thou  art  no  different 
from  other  people.  Would  thee  care  to  sup 
with  us?" 

•CAMOINAVIAMS    BAnDLT    BXCAMS    CIRZKMS 

Few  Immigrants  exceeded  the  Swedes  In 
their  enthusiasm  for  America.  For  them  It 
was  framtldslandet — the  land  of  the  future. 
With  ax  and  saw — often  called  "the  Swedish 
fiddle" — they  cleared  an  estimated  15  million 
acres  of  American  soil.    Watching  a  gang  of 


Swedish  track  layers  pushing  his  Great 
Northern  railroad  westward.  Robber  Baron 
Jamee  Hill  ex\ilted:  "Just  give  me  Swedes, 
snuff,  and  whisky  and  111  build  a  rmllro*d 
through  hell."  No  other  immigrant  group 
learned  KngUah  as  rapidly,  or  applied  as 
eagerly  for  nattirallzatlon  papers  except  per- 
hap>s  their  fellow  Scandinavians  from  Nor- 
way and   Denmark. 

Scandinavians  have  made  notable  con- 
tributions to  American  science.  The  Strom- 
berg  carburetor  in  your  car  wcm  Invented  by 
John  Gullborg,  Its  starter  by  Vincent  Bendlx, 
the  disk  clutch  by  George  Borg.  An  earlier 
Swedish  Immigrant,  John  Ericsson,  designed 
the  Ironclad  Monitor,  which  saved  Union 
control  of  the  seas  during  the  Civil  War. 
Our  radio  and  TV  sets  have  at  least  20 
Inventions  by  Ernst  Alexanderson.  ex-chlef 
engineer  of  General  Electric. 

Most  Immigrants  became  neither  million- 
aires  nor  Inventor  geniuses.  It  was  the 
vastly  expanding  world  of  American  sports 
that  gave  the  newcomers  their  real  heroes. 
For  the  Germans  It  may  have  been  Honus 
Wagner,  baseball's  fabulous  Flying  Dutch- 
man or  one  of  Tale's  first  all-Amerlcans,  Bill 
Heffelflnger.  The  Irish  could  choose  between 
"Ironman"  McOinnlty,  who  hurled  two 
games  on  one  day  the  most  times,  or  Big  Ed 
Delehanty,  who  won  both  the  National  and 
American  League  batting  championships,  or 
pint-sized  John  McOraw,  star  of  Baltimore, 
hero  manager  of  the  New  York  Giants.  But 
In  those  more  primitive  days,  boxing  was  the 
sport — and  Immigrants  of  all  nationalities 
found  their  superhero  In  heavyweight  king 
John  L.  Sullivan. 

The  son  of  Ireland's  shillelagh  champion, 
the  Boston  strong  boy  acted  out  what  all  Im- 
migrants dreamt  of  doing — he  put  his  fist  In 
the  face  of  life  and  knocked  It  down — "My 
name's  John  L.  Sullivan  and  I  can  lick  any 
man  In  the  house." 

John  L.'s  success  lured  Irishmen  by  the 
dozen  Into  boxing.  For  80  years  they  domi- 
nated the  sport,  and  when  men  of  other  na- 
tionalities began  to  compete,  they  at  first  had 
to  take  Irish  names,  because  the  promoters 
were  convinced  that  only  an  Irishman  could 
draw  the  crowds.  But  compete  they  did,  un- 
easily answering  to  their  Gaelic  monickers. 
A  fiery  little  featherweight  named  Joe  Carro- 
ra,  winner  of  over  100  bouts  as  Johnny  Dun- 
dee, was  the  first  to  signal  that  a  new  era  was 
beginning  In  American  Immigration. 

It  had,  of  course,  begun  a  decade  before 
Johnny  Dundee  began  to  fight  In  1910. 
Throughout  the  1880's,  the  German  and 
Scandinavian  Immigrant  surge  began  to  ex- 
pire, and  overlapping  them.  Just  as  they  had 
overlapped  the  Irish,  came  a  new  human 
tidal  wave,  from  an  entirely  different  part  of 
Europe.  Italians,  Poles.  Hungarians,  Czechs, 
Slovaks,  Slavs,  Russian  Jews,  Greeks,  they 
all  began  the  now  famUlar  story  of  discover- 
ing America.  By  the  time  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty was  dedicated  In  1886,  the  new  Immi- 
grants were  already  beginning  to  arrive  In 
vast  numbers.  When  Emma  Lazarus,  de- 
scendant of  Spanish  Jews  who  were  among 
the  first  American  pioneers,  saw  arriving  lu 
her  native  New  York  the  wretchedly  poor 
Jews  driven  from  Russia  by  the  Czar's  vicious 
pogroms,  she  was  Inspired  to  write  a  famous 
sonnet  to  help  raise  funds  to  bring  the  Statue 
of  Liberty   from  Prance. 

Christening  her  "Mother  of  Exiles."  she 
put  stirring  words  In  Liberty's  silent  lips. 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  ref  tise  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  theee,  the  homeless,  tempeet-tost.  to 

me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

THST  SPOKK  SraANOXLT  AND  LOCkKXB  DnrF«»XNT 

Noble  as  those  sentiments  were,  they  con- 
tained some  unfortunately  apt  descrlpUona 
of  the  new  Immigrants.    Most  of  them  were 
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as  poor  as  the  Irish  of  60  ytears  before.  Worse, 
they  all  spoke  strange  tongues  and  had  the 
dark  complexions  and  different  profiles  of 
the  southern  and  eastern  Ruropean.  By  1903, 
when  Miss  Lazarus'  poem,  was  Inscribed  on  a 
tablet  and  placed  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  the  reaction  afalnst  them 
was  In  full  swing.  The  Hatlonal  Board  of 
Trade,  forerunner  of  tht  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  had  come  ♦nt  for  protection 
against  the  scourings  of  fbreign  disease,  pau- 
perism, and  crime. 

The  affluent  German  J(aws  themselves  re- 
colled  with  distaste  from  the  sight  of  their 
fellows  from  Russia,  with  their  long  beards, 
strange  (Yiddish)  languaige,  and  abject  pov- 
erty. "Kikes,"  the  Germ^*  Jews  called  them 
scornfully.     "Ylds." 

Italians  took  an  equally  bad  beating.  "You 
dont  call  •  •  •  an  Italian  a  white  man?"  a 
west  coast  construction  b<ita  was  asked.  "No, 
sir,"  he  answered.    "An  Italian  Is  a  Dago." 

In  1897,  Congress  for  the  first  time  passed 
a  bill  requiring  a  literacy  test  for  adult  Immi- 
grants. President  Grover  Cleveland  promptly 
vetoed  It,  declaring  that  literacy  was  a  test 
only  of  a  person's  past  education  and  not  of 
bis  future  ability  or  worth  as  a  citizen. 
When  the  Immigration  Restriction  League 
lobbied  to  reintroduce  the  bill  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  the  immigrants  of  ear- 
lier years  swung  Into  action.  They  created 
an  Immigration  Protective  League  and 
fought  hard  against  the  bill.  Officers  of  150 
German  societies,  for  Instance.  Issued  a  furi- 
ous blast  against  It  as  aj  revival  of  know- 
nothing  Ism.  I ' 

Another  telling  blow  c^me  from  the  great 
Irish-American  humorlkt,  Plnley  Peter 
Dunne,  who  had  his  lmm()ital  comic  creation, 
Mr.  Dooley,  discuss  Imraiigratlon  restriction 
with  magnificent  sarcasm  In  1002.  "As  a  pil- 
grim father  that  missed  the  first  boat,  I  mu^t 
raise  me  claryon  voice  again'  the  invasion  Iv 
this  fair  land  be  th"  paupers  an'  amychlsts 
In  Europe.  Ye  bet  I  must — because  I'm  here 
first.  *  •  *  In  thlm  days  America  was  th' 
refuge  iv  th'  oppressed  ib  all  th'  wurruld. 
•  •  •  But  as  I  teU  ye,  'tis  different  now. 
TU  time  we  put  our  b(M:k  again  th'  open 
dure  and  keep  out  th'  salvage  horde." 

EVrXT   NEWCOMEU  FACEB  nSRCE   HOSTn,rrT 

Immigration  restrlctlcm  was  temi>oramy 
dead  but  fierce  hostility  against  the  new  Im- 
migrants persisted.  Slave  and  Hungarians 
bad  replaced  the  Irish  in  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  mines.  When  the  Uiiltad  Mine  Workers 
led  the  newcomers  in  a  alTlke  at  Hazelton,  a 
sheriff's  posse  of  102  men  surrounded  the  Im- 
migrants. Someone  punched  the  sheriff,  and 
the  deputies  poured  volljey  after  volley  Into 
the  defenseless  men,  killing  21  and  wounding 
40.  In  Colorado,  six  Italians  Implicated  In 
the  death  of  a  saloonkeeper  were  massacred 
while  awaiting  trial.  In  New  Orleans,  when 
the  superintendent  of  police  was  murdered, 
nine  Italians  were  tried  for  the  crime  but 
a  Jury  was  unable  to  convict  them.  A  mob 
proceeded  to  "remedy  the  failure  of  Justice" 
by  slaughtering  11  ItallAtu.  Five  hundred 
workers  In  a  New  Jersey  glass  works  went  on 
a  3-day  rampage  when  the  management  hired 
14  young  Russian  Jews.  In  Omaha,  Nebr., 
a  1909  riot  against  the  city's  1300  Greeks 
caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
damage.  1 

Fortunately,  there  were  other  Americans 
who  stoutly  defended  tike  new  Unmlgrants. 
One  of  the  most  influential  was  Peter  Roberts, 
who  published  a  remarkable  book  about  them 
In  1912.  Roberts  told  of  visiting  a  group  of 
Poles  who  were  working  in  a  foundry  In  Rock- 
land County.  The  employers  treated  them 
well,  gave  them  good  salaries,  took  an  inter- 
est In  their  Uvlng  conditions.  They  gave 
prizes  to  the  families  with  the  best  gardens. 
Only  a  few  miles  away,  there  was  a  similar 
plant,  where  other  Poles  worked  under  dread- 
ful pay  and  living  condlUons.  ThU  plant 
had  all  sorts  of  trouble  with  Its  workers. 
When  Roberts  compared  tjhe  peaceful  atmos- 


phere ot  the  first  plant,  an  executive  told 
him:  "Yes,  but  that  company  has  a  better 
group  of  Ptrtes  than  we  have — these  men  are 
no  good." 

Roberts'  answer  was  to  Insist  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  bad  Poles  or  good 
Poles,  any  more  than  Italians,  Greeks,  or 
Slavs  were  bad.  All  the  new  Immigrants 
wanted  was  a  decent  life,  and  anyone  who 
treated  them  fairly  and  honestly  would  find 
them  flrst -class  citizens.  In  fact,  the  country 
could  not  get  along  without  them.  Between 
1880  and  1905  the  capital  Investment  In 
manufacturing  had  Increased  fivefold. 
Roberts  told  of  asking  a  man  who  ran  a 
tanning  factory  If  he  preferred  to  employ 
"foreigners." 

"No,"  was  the  man's  answer,  "but  the 
Irish  and  Germans  are  gone  and  If  this 
plsint's  to  run,  Italians,  Lithuanians,  and 
Poles  must  do  the  work." 

As  a  final  rebuttal  of  the  wretched  refuse 
Idea,  Roberts  quoted  the  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Immigration  Commission, 
which  declared:  "The  present  movement  is 
not  recruited  In  the  main  from  the  lowest 
•  •  •  strata  of  the  population  •  •  •  It  rep- 
resents the  stronger  and  better  element  of 
the  particular  class  from  which  it  Is  drawn." 

Meanwhile  the  new  lnuulgrants,  heedless 
of  the  dispute,  streamed  past  Liberty's  up- 
raised torch.  Over  4,500,000  Italians  came 
between  1890  and  1920,  making  them  the 
second  largest  Immigrant  group  in  America. 
Most  were  very  poor,  and  like  the  Irish  before 
them,  they  tolled  for  backbreaklng  hours  on 
railroads  and  public  works. 

THE   rrALIAN   PADROmCS   HAD   A   DSETOT.   PUKPOSK 

The  Italians'  lot  was  harshened  by  the 
padrone  system,  whereby  one  who  could 
speak  English  hired  the  rest  and  deducted 
from  their  small  salaries  all  their  expenses. 
Often  the  padrone  ran  the  immigrant's  life, 
telling  him  where  to  live,  banking  his  money, 
selling  him  steamship  tickets  to  bring  his 
wife  or  relatives  from  Italy.  Some  padrones 
were  corrupt,  but  in  the  grim  realities  of 
Immigrant  life,  the  system  had  It  merits. 

Many  padrones  took  their  profits  and 
turned  contractors.  Their  success  In  busi- 
ness created  new  Jobs  for  their  countrymen, 
and  new  prestige  for  the  Italian  community. 
Other  padrones  turned  to  banking.  Best 
known  Is  A.  P.  Glannlnl,  who  boldly  painted 
"Bank  of  Italy"  on  a  small  store  In  San 
Francisco  and  with  the  deposits  of  fellow 
Ittaians  quickly  prospered  until  he  changed 
his  firm's  name  to  "Bank  of  America."  To- 
day It  has  more  branches  than  any  other 
bank  In  the  country  and  ranks  among  the 
top  half  dozen  In  the  Nation  In  deposits  and 
business   volume. 

Steadily,  with  the  same  stubborn  pride  of 
those  who  came  before  them,  the  Italians 
found  their  place  In  American  life.  In  1928, 
Getto  of  Pittsburgh  became  the  flrst  Italian 
All-Amerlcan  followed  In  1929-30  by  Notre 
Dame's  Carldeo.  Tony  Lazzerl  of  the  Yan- 
kees was  one  of  baseball's  All  Stars  In  1932. 
Today,  after  three  decades  of  Italian  sports 
stars  such  as  DiMagglo,  GugUelmo,  Ameche, 
Marclano,  Colavlto,  an  Italian  name  draws 
no  special  attention.  But  because  the  mem- 
ory is  still  close  to  them,  Italians  themselves 
remember  the  hard  road  they  have  traveled. 
Michael  Angelo  Musmanno,  who  was  elected 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Supreme  Court  in 
1952,  tells  how  a  proud  father  kissed  the 
American  flag  and  said  something  in  a  whis- 
f>er  at  the  swearlng-ln  ceremony.  The  jHdge 
asked  the  old  man  what  he  had  whispered. 
"I  said :  "Thank  God  for  a  country  where  the 
son  of  an  Italian  Immigrant  coal  miner  and 
railroad  section  hand  can  rise  to  become  a 
Judge.' " 

Poles,  Slavs,  Greeks,  all  the  other  so-c&lled 
new  immigrants  have  similar  tales  to  tell. 
All  have  disappointed  the  prophets  of  doom 
who  called  them  "steerage  slime"  and  pre- 
dicted they  would  never  become  Americans. 
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But  these  negattvlsts  nevertheless  had 
tbelr  day.  The  climax  of  agitation  against 
the  Inunlgrant  came  In  the  1916  publication 
of  Madison  Grant's  "The  Passing  ot  the 
Great  Race."  Chairman  of  the  Mew  York 
Zoological  Society,  trustee  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  councilor  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society,  Grant's 
credentials  were  Impressive.  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn,  research  profeesor  of  zoology.  Colum- 
bia University,  wrote  a  preface.  The  mes- 
sage? Simple,  blatant  racism.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  or  Nordics  were  the  supermen  of  the 
universe.  The  races  drawn  from  the  "low- 
est stratum  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  and 
the  Balkans"  were  "human  flotsam  and  the 
whole  tone  of  American  life,  social,  mor^l. 
and  political  has  been  lowered  and  vulgarized 
by  them."  Grant  and  Osborn  anticipated 
Adolf  Hitler's  Nordic  madness  by  more  than 
a  decade. 

A  year  after  the  publication  of  this  vicious 
book,  America  was  at  war.  Over  400,000  Ital- 
ians fought  in  the  ranks,  collecting  103  Dls- 
tingiilsbed  Service  Crosses,  suffering  a  full 
10  percent  of  the  casualties.  Poles.  Greeks, 
all  responded  with  equal  fervor.  But  In  the 
Isolationist  mood  of  the  19aO's,  Congress  de- 
cided to  clang  shut  the  golden  door. 

There  was  some  Justification  for  restrict- 
ing the  numbers  of  immigrants.  Ttie  de- 
pression of  the  early  1920'i  suggested  to 
many  that  America's  ability  to  absorb  more 
millions  of  newcomers  was  nearlng  the  limit. 
But  the  Immigration  Acts  of  1930  and  1924 
used  a  "national  origins"  system  that  was 
shamelessly  based  on  the  racist  doctrines  of 
Grant  and  Osborn.  Quotas  for  each  coun- 
try were  established  according  to  a  per- 
centage of  persons  from  that  country  pres- 
ent in  the  United  States  in  1920.  This 
meant  the  English  and  other  Northern  Euro- 
peans vastly  outnumbered  the  newer  Im- 
migrants— ^who  were  still  eager  to  come. 
Great  Britain,  tor  Instance,  never  filled  its 
annual  quota  of  85,361.  In  other  countries, 
huge  backlogs  soon  built  up;  61,293  in  Po- 
land, 132.435  In  Italy.  The  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952  perpetuated  this 
racist  system.  Harry  Truman  vetoed  it,  be- 
cause, he  said,  "The  Idea  behind  this  dis- 
criminatory policy  was,  to  put  It  boldly, 
th:^t  Americans  with  English  or  Irish  names 
were  better  people  and  better  citizens  than 
Americans  with  Italian  or  Greek  or  Polish 
names  *  •  *  Such  a  concept  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  our  traditions  and  our  Ideals." 
But  Congress  passed  the  act  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Meanwhile,  another  group  of  Inunigrants 
was  winning  perhaps  the  hardest  fight  to 
share  equally  In  America's  freedom.  The 
Japanese  Americans  had  met  fierce  legal 
and  social  discrimination  on  the  west  coast. 
Like  their  Chinese  fellow  Asians,  who  pre- 
ceded them  (the  Chinese  peak  year  was 
1882)  they  had  been  driven  into  ^ettos 
which  tourist  promoters  called  "little 
Tokyos."  Whsn  World  War  n  erupted  with 
the  Japanese  assault  on  Pearl  Harbor,  pan. 
Icky  U.S.  officials  yielded  to  highly  preju- 
diced advice,  and  evacuated  the  Japanese 
en  masse.  In  dreary  "relocation  centers"  It 
looked  for  a  while  like  their  hopes  of  an 
American  future  were  ended. 

But  the  younger  generation  soon  con- 
vinced U.S.  officials  that  they  deserved  a 
chance  to  prove  their  loyalty.  They  lormed 
the  442d  Regimental  Combat  team,  and 
fought  with  incredible  heroism  throughout 
the  war  In  Italy.  The  average  American  cas- 
ualty rate  in  World  War  II  was  less  than 
25  percent.  The  442d's  rate  was  308  percent. 
They  garnered  medals  by  the  doxen,  becom- 
ing in  the  words  of  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  "the 
most  decorated  unit  In  the  entire  military 
history  of  the  United  States." 

After  the  war,  the  Japanese  found  a  dras- 
tically changed  attitude.     They   were   able 
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to  abandon  their  UtUe  Tokyoa  and  enter 
profeeslona  and  InduBtrlea  which  bad  hither- 
to barred  them.  Only  two-thlrda  of  theni 
retvirned  to  the  west  ooMt.  The  reat  found 
homes  In  a  doeen  major  cities.  Chicago, 
which  had  only  300  Japanese  before  the  war. 
now  has  15.000  to  30.000.  Today  over  10.000 
hold  Jobs  In  the  Federal  civil  service.  Nisei 
have  graduated  from  West  Point  and  Annap- 
olis. San  PrancLsco  and  Seattle  have  hired 
Nisei  schoolteachers.  No  wonder  many  Japa- 
nese now  look  upon  the  humiliating  evac- 
uation of  World  War  U  a*  "the  helpful  catas- 
trophe." 

Surely.  If  Immigrants  from  Asia  can  win 
such  acceptance,  the  old  pattern  of  strug- 
gle and  prejudice  must  be  disappearing  from 
American  life.  It  Is  true  that  the  more 
than  5  million  refugees  who  came  to  America 
from  Europe  before,  during,  and  after  World 
War  n  have  won  easier  acceptance  than 
earlier  arrivals.  But  most  of  them  came  from 
countries  which  had  already  sent  immi- 
grants by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  our  shores, 
and  they  welcomed  and  assisted  them, 
roa  PirsKTO  kicans.  thx  same  tbial  bt  naz 
Two  Other  new  immigrant  groups  are  In 
recent  years  >  undergoing  the  same  trial  by 
fire.  In  New  York  alone,  over  2  million 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  Negroes  have  entered  the 
city  alnce  World  War  n,  an  Increase  of  350 
percent  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
As  Oscar  Handlln.  one  of  the  best-known 
historians  of  Immigration  has  pointed  out, 
"this  is  a  migration  comparable  in  scope  to 
that  of  the  Irish  and  the  Germans  between 
1840  and  1840  and  of  the  Jews  and  Italians 
of  1800  to  1915."  Millions  more  Negroes  have 
moved  out  of  the  Old  South  to  other  north- 
ern and  eastern  cities. 

In  terms  of  time,  the  Negro  Is,  of  course, 
not  a  new  Immigrant.  The  first  Negroes  ar- 
rived In  Virginia  In  1619.  But  the  first  almost 
360  years  of  the  Negro's  American  experience 
was  spent  in  the  limbo  of  slavery,  and  for 
almost  another  hundred  years  most  Negroes 
were  Isolated  in  the  rural  South.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  today's  Negro  is  an  immigrant 
to  the  world  of  American  opportunity. 

There  la  also  no  doubt  that  over  the  cen- 
turies, he  has  done  his  best  to  earn  it.  Free 
Negroea  stood  side  by  side  with  the  men  of 
New  Bngland  at  Bunker  Hill.  Over  180.000 
Negroes  fought  for  the  Union  In  the  Civil 
War,  and  have  borne  their  ahare  of  blood 
and  sweat  In  every  war  since.  Like  other 
immigrants,  the  Negro  has  welcomed  the 
chance  to  use  the  football  field  and  the  base- 
ball diamond  to  prove  his  equality  In  skill 
and  courage  with  his  fellow  Americans. 
From  Jackie  Robinson  and  Willie  Mays  to 
Jimmy  Brown,  he  has  conalstently  made  the 
grade. 

OTJT   OF   OHKTTO   AND   INTO   EQUAUTT   rO«    MANT 

Like  those  who  came  before  them.  Negroes 
are  now  making  vast  strides  In  other  areas. 
8o  are  the  Puerto  Rlcans.  In  New  York  they 
recently  elected  their  first  prominent  public 
official.  Herman  BadlUo.  as  Borough  President 
of  the  Bronx.  In  the  southwest,  Mexican 
Americans  (1.391.933)  are  making  progress. 
With  the  election  of  Congressman  Hknst 
OoifZALXB.  All  are  fighting  their  way  out  of 
the  alummy  ghettos  to  which  their  |>overty 
and  differences  of  color  and  language  first 
confined  them.  Eventually,  they.  too.  will 
win  full  equality  beside  the  rest  of  us  In  this 
Nation  of  immigrants. 

On  October  3.  1905,  the  foot  of  the  Stotue 
Of  Liberty,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
signed  Into  law  a  new  immigration  bill,  which 
declared  that  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  was  determined  to  apply  In  practice 
our  ideals  of  equality  and  freedom.  Junked 
tor  good  was  the  national  origins  system. 
Henceforth,  the  United  States  will  admit 
850,000  citizens  each  year  from  all  nations 
OQ  a  flrst-oome.  first-served  basis. 


Sine*  last  December  1.  they've  been  arriv- 
ing. Jiist  last  month,  400  Italians  landed, 
led  by  Salvatore  Kspoelto.  a  39-year-old  Nea- 
politan who  had  been  here  from  1961-68 
after  lUegaUy  Jumping  ship  In  New  York  Har- 
bor. He  married  the  former  Marie  Anzalona 
before  he  was  caught — he  left  the  United 
States  voluntarily,  but  now  he's  back  for 
good. 

The  new  bill  Is  In  most  essentials  the  one 
requested  by  John  F.  Kennedy  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  July  33.  1063.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  better  way  to  end  this 
story  than  this,  with  the  triumph  of  fair- 
play  and  justice,  won  through  the  work  and 
sacrifice  of  the  first  Irish-American  Presi- 
dent. In  his  book  "A  Nation  of  Immigrants." 
he  said.  "Yesterday's  immigrants  •  •  •  have 
supplied  a  continuous  flow  of  creative  abil- 
ities and  Ideas  that  have  enriched  our  Na- 
tion •  •  •  the  immigrants  we  welcome  to- 
day and  tomorrow  will  carry  on  this  tradi- 
tion and  help  us  to  retain,  relnvigorate,  and 
strengthen  the  American  spirit." 


windows  for  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Seminary 
of  Olenmont,  N.Y.; 

H.R.  10185.  An  act  amending  certain  estate 
tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939; 

H.R.  10636.  An  act  rtiatlng  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  amounts  paid  to  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  to  their  stuvivors: 

SM.  11006.  An  act  to  extend  the  statutory 
burial  allowance  to  certain  veterans  whose 
deaths  occur  as  a  result  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability; 

Hit.  11007.  An  act  to  provide  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  assume  the  duties  of  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Administrator,  or  during  a  vacancy  In 
that  office,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11747.  An  act  to  amend  section  3203, 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  restrict  the 
conditions  under  which  benefits  are  Im- 
mediately reduced  upon  readmlsslon  of  vet- 
erans tat  hospitalization  or  other  Institu- 
tional care. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  ,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day; and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsxtnaga),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RooNrx'  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsvnaoa)  ,  for  30  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Philbin  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Don  H.  Clausen)  and  to  Include 
extrsmeous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Collier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SKUBtrz. 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  FiNo  In  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ViviAH. 

Mr.  Polanco-Abrbu. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Eraser  . 

Mr.  PucmsKi. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  58S1.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  and  cement 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  65  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  March  2,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3103.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  re- 
quired report  for  the  period  July  1,  1966.  to 
December  31.  1965,  pursuant  to  section  105, 
Public  Law  454.  88th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

3103.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  C^omptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  audit  of  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  for  the  year  ended  June  30. 
1964,  purstiant  to  the  provisions  of  12  VS.C. 
1827  (H.  Doc.  No.  397);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  atdextd  to  be 
printed. 

3104.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiiry,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
on  the  financial  condition  and  results  of  the 
operations  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  ptir- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  209(e)  (1) 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (H.  Doc. 
No.  396 ) ;  to  the  Osmmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3106.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  a  report  of  all  ex- 
penditures from  moneys  appropriated  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  during  the  period 
July  1.  1965,  to  December  31.  1965,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  88-454;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

3106.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

3107.  A  letter  from  the  Under  SecreUry  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award  of  tro- 
phies for  the  recognition  of  special  accom- 
plishments related  to  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3108.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report 
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oo  the  progress  of  the  lUeerve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps  flight  training  program  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1966,  pursu«at  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2n0(b)  of  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2109.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  of  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  July-De- 
cember 1965.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

3110.  A  letter  frwn  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  CommiaBlon,  transmitting  a 
report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications  and 
hearing  cases,  as  of  November  30.  1966,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  <>f  Public  Law  654;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
CMnmerce.  , 

2111.  A  letter  from  p)ie  president,  Boys 
Clubs  of  America,  transmitting  the  audited 
financial  statement  of  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  year  1965.  prursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  988;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2112.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittees that  assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying 
out  any  of  his  functlotis,  during  calendar 
year  1965.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  87-643;  to;  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

2113.  A  letter  from  thd  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  of  assistance  for  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  students  attending 
them;  to  the  Committed  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2114.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Library  Services 
and  (instruction  Act;  1)0  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2116.  A  letter  tram  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  projjosed  legislation 
titled  "Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966";  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.      | 

2116.  A  letter  from  trie  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
titled  "Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1966  ";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2117.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health,  Dducatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation titled  "Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1966";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  C^nmerce. 

2118.  A  letter  from  tna  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
titled  "Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities  Mod- 
ernization Amendments  of  1966";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2119.  A  letter  from  tHe  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  EducbUon.  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
titled  "Comprehensive  health  Planning  and 
Public  Health  Service  A:|nendmento  of  1966"; 
to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Inp^rstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
BILLS      AND      RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TION8 

Under  clause  2  of  nUe  Xm,  reports  of 
wmunlttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


Of  nilc 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pri^jer 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BARING:  (Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10451.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  transfer 
certain  lands  In  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  recreation  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1301).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  CTommlttee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  750.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  12322,  a  bill  to  enable 
cottongrowers  to  establish,  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  coordinated  program  of  research  and 
promotion  to  improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of,  and  to  expand  markets  for,  cotton; 
vrlthout  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1302).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  11509.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  vrtthout  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1303).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

HJl.  13143.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special    milk   program   for  children;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  13144.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
who  rents  an  apartment  or  other  property 
for  use  as  his  home  to  deduct  a  portion  of 
his  rent  payments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  13145.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing  privi- 
leges of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  other  Federal  Government  personnel 
overseas,  to  extend  such  mailing  privileges 
to  voice  recordings  of  personal  messages,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ovll  Service. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

H.R.  13146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  housmg  facilities  for  agricul- 
tural workers  by  permitting  the  amortiza- 
tion over  a  60 -month  period  of  the  cost, 
or  a  portion  of  the  cost,  of  constructing  such 
housing  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

HJl.  13147.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  program  of 
pollution  control  and  abatement  in  selected 
river  basins  of  the  United  States  through 
comprehensive  planning  and  financial  as- 
slstence.  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 

H.R.  13148.  A  bin  authorizing  the  plan- 
ning, design,  construction,  furnishing,  and 
maintenance  of  an  official  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.   MATTHEWS: 

H.R.  13149.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  18150.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  sale  of 
standard  sliver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  13151.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  disabled 
Individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  bene- 
fits under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  Individuals  retired  for  disability 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937. 
shall  be  eligible  for  health  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  title  xvm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  without  regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  13153.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  fee 
increases  prescribed  by  Public  Law  8&-83 
shall  not  be  effective  In  any  case  wherein 
the  application  was  filed  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  13153.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library  Services   and   Construction   Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  13154.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  660, 
86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  to  provide  national  leadership 
to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses  by  means  of 
intensive  research  and  vigorous  application 
of  findings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  13155.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  28.  1924.  to  revise  existing  law  relating 
to  the  examination,  licensure,  registration, 
and  regulation  of  optometrists  and  the  prac- 
tice of  optometry  In  the  District  trf  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  13156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuities  for  surviving  spouses  without  de- 
duction from  original  annuities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  13157.  A     bUI     to     amend     title     12, 
United    States    Code    (the    Federal    Reserve 
Act.    as    amended ) ;    to   tUe   Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  13158.  A  bin  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  certain  requests  may  be  filed 
under  the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical 
Amendment  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.  13159.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide employment  opportunities  for  unem- 
ployed, low-income  persons  in  subprofes- 
slonal  service  careers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  13160.  A  bin  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  13161.  A  bill   to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove  programs   of   assistance   for  our   ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  1ST.  DINOELL: 
H.R.  13162.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  Im- 
prove and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  13163.  A  bin  to  revise  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  governing  contests  of  elections 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  punxises;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  13164.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  children;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  13185.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
pollution  control  and  abatement  In  selected 
river  basln«  of  the  United  States  tbrougb 
comprehensive  planning  and  financial  aaslst- 
ance,  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlu. 
ByMr.  MrDADE: 

H.R.  131M.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  39,  T7nlted 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing  prtvUeges 
of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and 
other  Federal  Government  personnel  over- 
seas, to  extend  such  mailing  privileges  to 
voice  recordings  of  i>er8onal  messages,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MACKAY: 

HR.  13197.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Intergov- 
ernmental relations  by  Improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government;  to  provide  for 
uniform  and  equitable  relocation  procedures 
under  Federal  and  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 

H  R.  13108.  A  bill  to  provide  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  1007  Nebraska  Centennial; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

HJl.  13160.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utie  30,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  rates  of 
postage  tor  parcel  post  mailings  to  and  from 
members  of  the  VS.  Armed  Forces  overseas 
shall  be  chargeable  at  the  first  parcel  post 
aone  rate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.R.  13170.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram making  bousing  loans  available  to  vet- 
erans of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  are  residing  abroad;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair*. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJl.  18171.  A  bUl  providing  for  a  study  of 
serious    Interruptions    of    certain    essential 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

HIL  13171.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Cods,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited sample  drug  products  and  other 
potentially  harmful  Items,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  POWKLL: 

HJl.  18173.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  13174.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove public  and  private  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  students  attending  them;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R.  13176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 

HR.  13178.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
38,  1934,  to  revise  existing  law  relating  to  the 
examination,  licensure,  registration,  and  reg- 
ulation of  optometrists  and  the  practice  of 
optometry  in  the  District  of  Columbw,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

HJt.  18177.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Academy  aitd  the  Freedom  Commission,  to 
conduct  research  to  develop  an  integrated 
body  of  oparatkxiAl  knowledge  in  the  politi- 
cal, psychological,  economic,  tectinologlcal. 
and  orgamBatlonal  areas  to  Increase  the 
nonmUitary  oapabilltlss  of  the  United 
StaCss  anrd  other  nations  in  ths  global  strug- 


gle between  freedom  and  communism,  to 
educate  and  train  Government  personnel  and 
private  citizens  to  understand  and  Imple- 
ment this  body  of  knowledge;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY : 
HJt.  13178.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  that  con- 
sUuctlon  workers  shall  be  allowed  the  de- 
duction for  moving  expenses  without  regard 
to  the  length  of  time  they  are  employed  at 
their  new  location;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  13170.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  Im- 
prove and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlu. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

HJi.  13180.  A  biU  to  permit  SUtes  or 
other  duly  constituted  taxing  authorities  to 
subject  persons  to  liability  for  payment  of 
property  taxes  on  property  located  in  Fed- 
eral areas  within  such  State  under  specified 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  13181.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  certain 
land  within  the  National  Capital  parks  sys- 
tem In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  construction 
of  a  building  by  the  Bureau  of  Water  Re- 
sources of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  and  to  accept  the  donation  of  the 
same  to  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  13183.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  certain  land 
within  the  National  Capital  parks  system 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  construction  of  a 
building  by  the  Bureau  of  Water  Resources 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
and  to  accept  the  donation  of  the  same  to 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

H.R.  13183.  A  bill  to  grant  minerals.  In- 
cluding oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  in  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  certain 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  13184.  A  bill  to  grant  minerals,  in- 
cluding gas,  and  other  natural  deposits,  on 
certain  lands  In  the  northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  certain  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  GHOVER: 

HJl.  13185.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  assistance  and  ad- 
vice of  a  Long  Island  Sound  Advisory  Com- 
mission, to  study  and  formulate  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  development  and  pres- 
ervation of  Long  Island  Sound  and  related 
shoreline  areas  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  for  the  pub- 
lic use  and  benefit,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on,^tertor  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  13186.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library   Services   and   Construction   Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  HALPSRN: 

HJl.  13187.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
quirements for  the  furnishing  of  nursing 
home  care  in  the  case  of  veterans  hospitalized 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HJl.  18188.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utls  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  alimlnats  oerUin  re- 


quirements for  the  furnishing  ot  nursing 
home  care  In  the  case  of  veterans  hoq;>ltallsed 
by  the  Veto'ans'  Administration  in  Alaska, 
HawaU,  ot  the  Philippines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 

HJt.  13180.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
quirements for  the  furnishing  of  nursing 
home  care  In  the  case  of  veterans  hospitalized 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDIOISON  of  lUinoU : 

HJ.  Res.  863.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  J.  Res.  854.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  District  of  Coltmdbia  Board  of  Education 
and  Recreation  to  develop  and  carry  out 
meaningful  prognuns  in  ths  arts,  to  provide 
for  use  of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
In  such  programs,  and  to  provide  for  a  Dep- 
uty Superintendent  of  the  Arts  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cotnmlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.J.  Res.  865.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  ths  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.J.  Res.  856.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD : 

H.J.  Res.  857.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  868.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  April  0,  1067,  as 
Bataan-Corregidor  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  607.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  Centennial  Year  of  Prospect 
Park  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Borough  of 
Brooklyn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  508.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  additional 
copies  of  parts  1  and  3  of  its  hearings  en- 
titled "Recent  Federal  Reserve  Actions  and 
Economic  Policy  Coordination";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  13190.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four-octave  carillon  for  the  use 
of     the     Northfleld     and     Moijnt     Hermon 
Schools,  East  Northfleld,  Mass.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  13101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kun  Pil 
Koh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  13103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nermin 
Demirbag   Lavaples;    to   the   Conunlttee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  13103.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Beatrice   Jaffe;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  13104.  A  biU   for  the  relief  of  Wing 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  13105.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Xllhau 
Malik;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KANasa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RERRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  provide  a  permanent  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  children,  and 
extend  the  special  milk  program  for  chil- 
dren as  currently  authorized,  beyond 
next  year.  It  is  necessfor  that  this  ac- 
tion be  taken  at  this  tiQie  to  express  the 
will  of  Congress  that  funds  for  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  not  be  reduced  as 
indicated  by  the  budget  proposal  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  Jiily  i,  1966. 

Certainly,  we  are  all  for  economy  in 
government.  We  are  all  against  unnec- 
essary deficits,  and  we  are  all  against 
inflation.  We  should  and  must  scruti- 
nize the  budget,  but  ^e  must  use  our 
own  good  judgment  as  to  where  appro- 
priations should  be  maintained  or 
increased,  and  where  appropriations 
should  be  reduced  or  n^w  programs  de- 
layed imtil  such  time  us  we  can  afford 
to  take  a  look  at  them.  ' 

There  is  no  segment  la  our  population 
more  importsuit  to  the  country  than  our 
children.  There  is  no  program  that  can 
provide  better  nutrition  than  has  been 
developed  through  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children.  This  program  has 
been  in  operation  since  1954.  It  has 
been  enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
school  system  and  the  other  participat- 
ing outlets.  A  program  of  this  type 
cannot  be  started  and  stopped  without 
destroying  the  confidence  of  State  and 
local  institutions  in  the, Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  in  fact  in  the|  U.S.  Congress  as 
well. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  spc<iial  milk  program 
for  children,  the  schools,  day  camps,  and 
child-care  centers  must  make  plans.  It 
is,  therefore,  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress act  now,  as  I  am  sure  it  will. 

The  special  milk  progtnam  for  children, 
although  vital  to  the  Interests  of  our 
children,  is  also  of  extreme  importance 
to  dairy  farmers,  and  the  dairy  industry. 
The  milk  furnished  to  children  is  mar- 
keted through  commercial  outlets,  thus 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  our  milk  plants 
and  making  jobs  for  their  employees.  At 
the  same  time,  it  provides  a  market  for 
approximately  1.6  billion  pounds  of  milk 
for  U.S.  dairy  farmers. 

In  Kansas  in  1965,  34.9  million  half 
pints  of  milk  were  paid  for,  in  part,  by 
Federal  funds.  The  total  expenditure  in 
1965  in  Kansas  was  $1,131,000,  and  there 
were  1,285  schools,  day  camps,  and  child- 
care  centers  in  Kansas  participating  in 
the  program.  Summarized  below  is  a 
record  of  the  perf  ormaoces  of  the  special 


milk  program  for  children  in  my  own 
State: 

Kansas — Speci<il  miUc  program,  number  of 
M  pints  of  milk  reimbursed,  number  of 
outlets  participating,  and  program  opera- 
tions, 1955-65 


Year 

Number  of 

reimbursed 
(millions) 

Number  of 

outlets 

participat- 

ing 

Program 
operations 

1956 

5.2 

14.  S 

15.  6 
21.8 
28.8 
26.6 
29.0 

sas 

32.9 
34.9 
34.9 

612 
907 
1,096 
1,128 
1,226 
1,244 
1,297 
1,303 
1.294 
1,280 
1,285 

$194,526 

19M 

505.072 

1987 

677, 091 

19S8   

719, 153 

1959 

811,229 

1960 

891,342 

1961 

968,072 

1962 

1, 026, 728 

1963 

1,081,784 

1964 

1,160,000 

1965 

1, 131, 000 

How  To  Cut  the  Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  May 
1,  1957,  the  then  majority  leader  of  that 
body,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  said: 

I  know  of  only  one  way  to  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's 972  billion  budget.  That  way  Is  to 
cut  the  appropriations  bills  that  come  before 
Congress. 

To  echo  the  words  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  is  now  occupying  the  Presidency 
himself,  I  know  of  only  one  way  to  cut 
the  President's  $1 13  billion  budget.  That 
way  is  to  cut  the  appropriations  bills 
that  come  before  Congress. 

Economy  was  certainly  important  in 
1957,  but  there  is  even  more  need  to  re- 
duce the  budget  for  fiscal  1967.  While 
we  were  at  peace  9  years  ago,  Amer- 
ican young  men  are  now  fighting  and 
dying  in  Vietnam. 

The  budget  contemplated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  which  will  start  July  1,  will 
be  57  percent  greater  than  the  one  which 
President  Eisenhower  submitted  for 
fiscal  1958,  which  our  Democratic  friends 
criticized  so  severely. 

If  we  are  to  prosecute  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam successfully,  we  will  have  to  cut  all 
unnecessary  spending  from  the  budget. 
Americans  are  willing  to  spend  whatever 
can  be  spent  effectively  for  fighting  and 
defeating  our  enemies,  but  they  want  the 
money  to  be  spent  judiciously  and  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  spending.  They 
are  willing  to  pay  whatever  taxes  are 
necessary,  they  are  willing  to  make  what- 
every  sacrifices  are  justifiable,  and  they 
are  willing  to  undergo  privation  if  need 
be  to  defeat  communism. 

My  Republican  colleagues  and  I  are 
going  to  do  all  we  can  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary spending  from  the  fiscal  1967 


budget.  We  will  tttke  Lyndon  Johnson's 
1957  statement  to  heart  and  look  at  each 
and  every  appropriation  bill  with  an 
eagle  eye. 

In  1957,  when  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues cried  out  against  excessive  spend- 
ing, there  were  233  Democrats  and  200 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Today  there  are  292  Democrats 
and  141  Republicans — 59  more  Demo- 
crats and  59  fewer  Republicans  than 
there  were  9  years  ago.  If  the  members 
of  the  President's  own  psuty  in  this  body 
will  cooperate  with  us,  we  will  be  able  to 
eliminate  wasteful  spending. 


Estonian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cer- 
tainly  in  keeping  with  the  American 
tradition  to  offer  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  when  our  friends  celebrate  a 
worthwhile  achievement.  Thus  as  our 
fellow  Americans  and  the  people  of 
Estonia  celebrated  February  24  as  that 
nation's  independence  anniversary,  I  ex- 
tend to  them  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Estonian  na- 
tion ever  came  into  existence  is  a  clear 
example  of  determination  and  courage 
of  the  Estonian  people.  Their  burdens 
under  Russian  domination  date  back  as 
far  as  1710,  but  they  never  lost  sight  of 
their  goal  of  freedom  and  independence 
in  their  own  country.  Between  1721  and 
1918  czarist  Russia  engaged  in  a  severe 
program  of  Russification  that  met  little 
success.  Communist  Russia  today  is  hav- 
ing scant  success  in  its  own  attempts  to 
force  a  break  in  the  Estonian  people's  ties 
to  their  own  cultural  heritage. 

During  its  22  years  of  independence 
Estonia  was  busily  engaged  in  a  program 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  progress 
and  democratization.  Under  their  own 
system  of  government  as  com[>ared  with 
that  of  the  Communists  Estonian  domes- 
tic achievements  were  remarkable.  But 
with  the  forced  signing  of  the  "Mutual 
Assistance  Pact"  of  1939  the  days  of 
Estonian  freedom  were  dramatically  less- 
ened. The  tragic  end  came  in  July  1940 
when  an  Estonian  Government  hand- 
picked  by  the  Soviets  declared  Estonia  a 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Under  Stalin  mass  deportations,  exe- 
cutions, and  intimidation  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  Hitler's  Nazi  regime  provided 
no  relief  for  the  Estonians,  and  with 
Nazi  expulsion  in  1944  Russia  resumed 
once  more  its  illegal  occupation. 

It  Is  perhaps  a  twist  of  irony  that  one 
of  the  states  of  Europe  that  was  created 
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after  World  War  I  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  newly  enunciated  concept  of  aelf- 
determlnation  should  find  itself  a  captive 
of  one  of  the  participants  of  the  war — a 
war  to  save  democracy. 

The  people  of  Elstonia  are  unable  to 
Join  us  this  week  as  we  commemorate  the 
48th  anniversary  of  their  country's  inde- 
pendence, but  their  example  of  tenacity, 
fortitude,  and  courage  should  serve  to  In- 
spire us  as  we  attempt  to  lead  the  way  in 
man's  constant  struggle  to  better  himself 
and  his  fellowman. 


Retolatioi  To  Revise  the  American 
Military  ConjnifaBeat  to  NAtO 


EXTENSION  OP  R 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  Nxw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  March  1. 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  my  recent  resolution,  House 
Resolution  728,  which  I  introduced  Feb- 
ruary 10.  My  resolution  calls  for  the 
President  to  revise  the  American  mili- 
tary commitment  to  NATO  and  to  Eu- 
rope in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  max- 
imum withdrawal  of  American  troops 
consonant  with  American  security. 

I  twlieve  my  resolution  includes  in  Its 
preamble  most  of  the  reasons  for  which 
I  urge  Its  passage,  and  I  would  thus  like 
to  put  it  in  the  Record.  I  would  also 
like  to  put  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  a  Republican  coordinating  com- 
mittee task  force  report  of  last  August 
30.  This  report,  approved  by  former 
President  Eisenhower,  and  by  Candidates 
Nixon,  Dewey,  and  Ooldwater,  as  well  as 
our  own  colleagues  Ford,  Laird  ,  and 
Arrkds,  reconunends  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  from  Europe  just  as  my  reso- 
lution does. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  favored  consideration 
of  European  troop  withdrawals  in  their 
1965  report  to  Congress.  My  resolution 
Is  not  Just  Republican  policy,  it  Is  bi- 
partisan commonsense.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  support  House  Reso- 
lution 728. 

The  text  ot  House  Resolution  728,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  Republican 
policy  statement,  follows: 
H.  Rn.  738 

Whereat  the  XTnlted  State*  Is  engaged  tn 
mounting  combat  In  aoutheaat  Aala  which 
poaes  an  ever-lncreaaing  strain  on  our  mili- 
tary capability: 

Whereaa  the  United  States  U  confronted 
with  a  aevere  balance-of-payments  problem, 
partially  occasioned  by  the  large  outflow  of 
dollar*  to  support  American  military  pres- 
ence In  other  parts  of  the  world: 

Whereas  the  United  State*  Is  confronted 
with  a  steady  decline  In  United  States  gold 
reMrre*.  now  at  a  postwar  low  of  •13,800,000,- 
000.  as  a  result  of  gold  outflow  predicated 
on  ths  balance-of-payments  problem: 

Wharau  the  United  SUtea  oUUtary  pres- 
ence tn  Burope  allows  reduced  European  de- 
fense budgets  and  lowered  European  tax 
rates    subsidising    European    Industry    and 


trade  to  the  detriment  of  United  States  trade 
and  the  United  States  balance  ot  payments; 

Whereas  the  United  States  mUltary  pres- 
ence In  Europe  is  concentrated  In  nations 
which  have  reacted  in  the  years  since  1960  by 
directly,  or  Indirectly  through  sale  of  dollar 
boldlnga,  causing  the  withdrawal  of  almost 
•6.000,000,000  worth  of  gold  from  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  the  United  States  mUltary  pres- 
ence in  Europe  Is  concentrated  in  nations 
which  have  from  time  to  time  traded  with 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam,  with  the 
forces  of  which  the  United  States  is  engaged 
In  hostile  combat: 

Whereas  the  United  States  military  pres- 
ence in  Europe  is  withholding  from  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  troops  that  would  fumlab 
the  additional  manpower  necessary  for  that 
conflict  without  further  resort  to  the  draft 
of  students  and  other  young  Americans  In 
unusual  number; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  nearly  one- 
third  of  a  million  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned In  Burope  at  the  cost  of  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year: 

Whereas  the  United  States  military  pres- 
ence In  Europe  is  largely,  but  not  to  its  full 
extent,  predicated  on  the  security  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  the  security  of 
the  host  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  might  Improve 
Its  military  position  In  both  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  southeast  Asia  and 
strengthen  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments, gold  reserve,  and  trade  surplus  if  re- 
vision of  our  European  military  commit- 
ments was  undertaken  so  as  to  reduce  Ameri- 
can military  strength  in  Europe:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Houjse 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  ahaU 
undertake  any  possible  revision  of  the 
American  nUllt&ry  comnUtment  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  to  the  sev- 
eral nations  of  Europe  In  order  to  permit  the 
withdrawal  of  such  American  military  forces 
as  may  be  withdrawn  consonant  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

(From  Republican  I^ederal  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  task  force  report,  Aug.  30, 1905 1 
7.  Redetermine  the  extent  of  need,  under 
present  conditions,  for  U.S.  military  forces 
in  the  European  theater,  with  the  objective 
of  reducing  our  expenditures  there. 

The  time  has  long  since  arrived  when  a 
substantial  reduction  of  our  military  estab- 
lishment In  Western  Europe  would  appear  to 
be  wise  If  not  necessary.  Approximately 
700.000  military  and  associated  personnel  are 
still  being  maintained  in  Europe,  at  a  net 
outflow  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  about 
•1.6  billion  (approximately  half  the  recent 
annual  balance-of-payments  deficits).  A 
force  of  this  size  was  unquestionably  desir- 
able IS  years  ago,  as  an  emergency  pro- 
tective matter,  when  our  European  allies 
were  weak  and  relatively  defenseless.  But 
with  their  economic  recovery,  the  Western 
European  countries  should  be  able  to  mar- 
shal their  own  conventional  forces  agaUist 
invasion,  backed  by  our  continuing  firm 
commitment  to  assist  in  their  defense. 

A  small  detachment  of  our  forces  can 
serve  as  evidence  of  this  commitment,  backed 
by  our  newly  demonstrated  ability  to  air- 
lift reinforcements  swiftly  to  any  place  in 
the  world  from  central  base*  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  our  strategic  air  and  missile 
striking  foross. 

An  immediate  reappraisal  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  our  European -based  mili- 
tary forces  and  financial  commitment  In  the 
light  of  these  changes  In  conditions  should 
be  undertaken  both  in  our  country  and  with 
oor  friends  abroad  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 
The  results  should  substantially  reduce  our 
expenditures  there. 


These  observations  are  backed  by  mUltary 
exi>erts  and  have  been  enunciated  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  leaders.  They 
were  expressed  by  the  Democratic  nuijority 
In  a  1966  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee ot  the  Congress: 

"The  committee  urge*  that  the  review  of 
Government  expenditures  abroad  focus  par- 
ticularly on  the  possibility  of  reducing  our 
troop  commitments  in  Etirope.  •  •  •  Our 
overseas  manpower  was  not  cut  back  to  the 
extent  which  the  massive  increase  in  our 
airlift  capability  would  have  permitted.  •  •  • 
We  must  reduce  our  military  expenditures 
in  these  countries. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  our  European 
friends,  given  a  fiUl  appreciation  of  our 
views,  should  continue  to  depend  on  us  to 
carry  such  large  forces  on  their  soil.  Our 
commitment  to  the  preservation  <^  freedom 
In  Western  E:iut>pe  will  not  be  reduced  by  a 
return  of  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
forces  to  our  shores. 


The  SSBN  "SimoB  BoUvar" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  POLANCOABREU 

RKsn>KNT   COMMISSIOKXX   mOX  PUXXTO   RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  VS.  Navy,  on  August  22,  1964, 
launched  another  fleet  ballastic  missile 
nuclear  submarine,  the  Simon  Bolivar, 
SSBN-841. 

Thus,  another  nuclear  polarls  striking 
force  Joins  the  fleet — mobile,  hidden, 
ready  for  Instant  action — contributing  to 
the  powerful  deterrents  of  the  United 
States  to  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
tempted  to  start  a  global  war. 

The  launching  of  another  nuclear  un- 
derwater mobile  base,  as  powerful  and 
terrifying  to  the  enemy  as  it  might  be,  is 
not  alone  what  I  desire  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  since  this  is  the 
31st  of  the  polarls  submarines  that  we 
have  put  into  the  water.  Rather,  it  is  the 
name  of  the  submarine  to  which  I  ad- 
dress myself.  And  I  believe  that  it  is 
fitting  that  we  say  a  few  words  here  today 
about  Simdn  Bolivar,  the  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington of  South  America. 

Much  thought  is  given  in  selecting 
names  for  these  powerful  imderwater 
units  of  the  UJ3.  war  fleet,  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  name  of  the  Illustrious  South 
American  statesman  and  liberator  was 
eminently  suitable  for  the  category,  since 
fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines  are 
named  for  distinguished  Americans  and 
others  whose  lives  have  paralleled  and 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  democracy. 

Simon  Bolivar  is  the  incarnation  of 
Spanish  America's  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

When  the  former  provinces  of  Spain 
In  the  Americas  embarked  upon  struggles 
for  their  independence  following  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  Bolivar  erxllsted  in  the  movement 
inunedlately,  and  with  Francisco  de 
Miranda  he  succeeded  In  having  a  local 
Congress  proclaim  the  independence  of 
the  Captaincy  General  of  Venezuela  on 
June  5,  1811. 
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Tirelessly,  Bolivar  led  the  struggle  for 
liberty  fnua  within  the  country  and 
without.  Despite  Initial  successes,  he 
was  forced  from  the  field  In  1814,  and  the 
Spanish  royal  authority  was  restored. 

Bolivar  escaped  to  the  West  Indies  but 
he  returned  again  to  the  Island  of 
Margarita  to  lead  a  guerrilla  campaign 
for  the  reconquest  of  Venezuela.  He  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  the  country  and 
then  conceived  a  plan  for  the  liberation 
of  northern  South  America.  He  crossed 
the  Andes  and  defeated  a  superior 
royalist  army  at  the  Bojraca  River  in 
1819.  In  1821  he  won  victory  at  Cara- 
bobo  and  united  Venezuela  with  Ecuador, 
Colombia,  and  Panama  tn  the  Republic 
of  Oran  Colombia,  of  which  he  l>ecame 
chief  executive.  Following  this  he  pro- 
ceeded to  free  Peru  and  what  is  now 
Bolivia  from  Spanish  nile,  and  achieved 
the  triumph  of  the  mov«nent  for  inde- 
pendence in  South  America. 

Pursuing  his  vision  of  a  union  of 
Spanish  America,  Bolivar  in  1826  called 
a  conference  in  Panama  of  all  the  new 
republics.  This  meeting  was  the  foi-e- 
nmner  of  the  Pan  Ameilcan  movement 
of  today. 

Bolivar  plarmed  a  •ingle,  powerful 
Hispanic  American  nation  but  he  was 
not  to  see  it  formal.  "Hie  Republic  of 
Gran  Colombia  was  dissolved,  with  the 
secession  of  Ecuador  and  Venezuela. 
After  resigning  his  presidency,  Bolivar, 
poor  and  sick  with  tuberculosis,  sought 
refuge  in  the  little  port  of  Santa  Marta, 
where  he  died  when  onty  46  years  old, 
in  1834. 

His  political  thought  la  well  expressed 
in  his  wonis: 

To  form  a  stable  government,  one  must 
have  as  a  national  base  a  general  spirit 
whose  object  is  to  Incline  everyone  uni- 
formly toward  two  polnte:  moderation  of 
the  general  will,  and  lltriltation  of  public 
authority. 

It  was  entirely  flttine,  I  think,  that 
the  name  of  this  statesman  and  soldier 
of  democracy  be  given  to  the  Simon 
Bolivar  SSBN-641  which,  submerged  and 
silently  and  invisibly  patroliiu:  the 
dark,  underwater  depths,  will  guard  the 
freedom  of  the  world.  We  hope  that  not 
one  of  the  Simon  Bohvar's  terrifjring 
missiles  need  ever  bt  released  and 
thrust.  But  it  is  comf^kTting  to  us  and 
to  all  free  peoples  that  this  powerful 
ship  and  her  sister  craft  are  constantly 
on  guard  and  continually  detering  any 
nuclear  enemy  from  attacking. 


A  Hittory  of  At  CUc^o  Motor  Club 


EXTENSION  OP  'REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF  xxxntdip 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1. 1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  IIlin<Ms.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Chicago  Motor  Club  has  been  in  the 
forefront  serving  its  memliers  and  the 
general  motoring  public  for  60  years. 

This  year,   1966,   the  Chicago  Motor 
Club  marks  its  60th  anniversary. 
CXII 286— Part  Ik 


Like  many  other  business  and  social 
groups  which  have  formed  associations 
and  clubs  to  protect  their  interests,  the 
motor  club  was  founded  in  1906  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  Interests  of  a  new 
group  on  the  American  scene — motorists. 
The  motor  club,  whose  territory  embraces 
the  northern  two-thirds  of  Illinois  and 
the  northern  tier  of  counties  in  Indiana, 
is  affiliated  with  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association. 

Always  interested  in  the  safety  of 
young  people,  the  motor  club  has,  since 
1920,  sponsored  and  actively  supported 
the  school  safety  patrol  movement.  A 
pioneer  in  patrol  organization,  the  club 
has  spent  considerably  more  than  $2 
million  in  continued  support  of  the 
patrol.  To  maintain  the  patrols,  the  club 
provides,  free  of  charge,  numerous  items 
to  patrol  units  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  since  the 
patrols  were  pioneered  by  the  Chicago 
Motor  Club  in  1920.  some  17,500  persons 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana  are  alive  today 
who  otherwise  would  have  become  child 
traffic  fatalities. 

The  motor  club  has  been  a  leader  in 
another  major  area  concerning  traffic 
safety  for  young  people — high  school 
driver  education.  During  the  early 
1930's,  the  club  quickly  saw  the  merits 
of  a  new  idea — to  teach  youngsters  the 
proper  methods  of  driving  as  part  of  their 
high  school  curriculum. 

Since  1946  the  club  has  helped  to  pro- 
vide 4,700  dual-control  diiver  ti-aining 
cars  for  use  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  high 
schools.  Also,  since  that  year  the  club 
has  helped  to  train  more  than  1,700 
driver  education  instructors  through  in- 
tensive courses  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Purdue 
University. 

Statistics  strongly  point  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  driver  education.  Evidence 
indicates  that  youths  who  complete  the 
courses  have  only  half  as  many  acci- 
dents on  the  average  as  those  who  have 
never  had  such  training. 

In  1958  the  Chicago  Motor  Club  In- 
augurated its  first  Illinois  Editors'  Traffic 
Safety  Seminar,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  helping  newsmen  reduce 
traffic  accidents  and  fatalities  through- 
out the  State.  The  seminar  is  held  an- 
nually, attracting  each  year  some  200 
newspaper  editors  and  editors  of  Indus- 
trial publications  to  its  sessions. 

The  club  has  l>een  an  important  factor 
in  the  promotion  of  neighborhood  traffic 
safety  for  the  past  30  years.  The  club 
since  that  time  has  sponsored  several 
area  councils  which  have  brought  to- 
gether community  and  neighborhood 
civic  and  business  leaders,  educators,  and 
others  interested  In  traffic  safety. 

Through  the  tireless  efforts  of  these 
groups,  under  the  sponsorship  and  active 
support  of  the  Ctiicago  Motor  Club, 
countless  traffic  safety  projects,  such  as 
traffic  signals,  grade  separations,  traffic 
chsumelizations,  and  many  other  Im- 
provements to  traffic  safety  and  fiow  have 
l>een  effected  by  these  groups. 

As  a  watchdog  to  motorists'  pocket- 
books,  the  club  has  been  effective  over 
the  years  in  guarding  against  raids  on 
motorists'  tax  money  for  nonhighway 
purposes.    The  club  has  t)een  credited 


with  a  major  nde  in  many  successful 
campaigns  to  prevent  enactment  of  legis- 
laUm  decdgned  to  divert  motorists'  tax 
money;  likewise  the  organization  has 
been  Instrumental  in  preventing  tm- 
Just  and  exorbitant  taxes  against  motor- 
ists. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  motor  club, 
when  cars  were  gradually  becoming  ac- 
cepted in  increasing  numbers,  the  need 
for  improved  highways  because  a  vital 
necessity^  To  pull  the  motorist  "out  of 
the  mud"  and  to  give  him  good,  well- 
marked  highways  was  a  cause  fervently 
championed  by  the  club.  The  club  con- 
tinues today  to  fight  for  adequate  tilgh- 
way  facilities  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
modem  motorist. 

The  Chicago  Motor  Club,  whose  ever- 
growing meml)ership  now  Is  approaching 
300,000,  is  proud  of  its  hard  earned  repu- 
tation as  the  strongest  force  in  its  ter- 
ritory for  safegtiarding  the  interests  of 
the  motorist  in  such  matton  as  taxation, 
legislation,  mod«-n  highway  construc- 
tion, traffic  control,  and  safety.  The 
club  is  pledged  to  remain  in  the  front- 
lines  t>attling  for  the  safety  and  protec- 
tion of  its  members  and  the  motoring 
public. 


Stanley  HelaennBB**  36  Tear*  of  Service 
to  His  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  WESTON  E.  yiVlAN 

or   MICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  March  1. 1969 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  rise  today 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  work  of  an  unsung 
hero.  Mr.  Stanley  Helzerman,  of  Willis, 
Mich.,  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  am  prtvUeged  to  represent 
In  this  body,  has  been  a  cooperative 
weather  observer  with  the  UjS.  Weather 
Bureau  since  1929.  For  36  years,  Mr. 
Helzerman  has  made  accurate  daily 
weaUier  observations  from  his  farm  in 
Willis,  and  by  so  doing  has  added  Im- 
measurably to  the  Nation's  composite 
weather  knowledge. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit,  at  this  point 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  a  descrip- 
tion of,  and  tribute  to,  the  work  of  our 
Nation's  cooperative  weather  observers: 

The  Weather  Bureau's  more  than  12.000 
cooperative  weather  observers  perform  a 
public  service  that  Is  surely  unequaled  any- 
where. Freely,  these  volunteers  derote  a 
total  ot  about  1  million  hours  each  year  to 
observing  and  recording  the  weather,  and 
their  records  form  a  history  of  the  climate 
of  the  United  States. 

Three  decades  ago,  a  group  oi  outstand- 
ing scienttsts  advised  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  that  the  worlc  of  the  cooperative 
weather  observers  "Is  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary services  ever  developed  anywhere  and 
probably  nets  the  public  more  per  dollar  ex- 
pended than  any  other  Oovemment  service 
in  the  world." 

Business  and  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
aviation,  and  the  general  public  rely  on 
knowledge  of  climate.    We  all  owe  a  great 
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debt  to  the  Weather  Bureftu'i  corpe  of  ob- 
B«rrtn  whoae  uzmeltUh  efforts  have  built  m 
nation*]  treasury  of  weather  Information. 
John  T.  CoNNoa, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  cooperative  weather  obeervers  have  a 
proud  tradition  of  more  than  100  years  of 
voluntary  public  service.  A  number  of  fam- 
ilies have  kept  weather  records  at  the  same 
place  for  several  generations.  Many  Indi- 
viduals have  observed  the  weather  every  day 
for  80,  40,  or  60  years,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
dedicated  volunteers  have  served  for  more 
than  00  years. 

A  century  ago,  when  Americans  were  set- 
tling western  lands,  they  had  little  informa- 
tion on  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  heat, 
cold,  rain,  or  snow.  In  the  act  of  1890 
establishing  the  Weather  Bureau,  Congress 
directed  the  Bureau  to  "record  the  climate 
of  the  United  States." 

Today,  with  the  information  gathered  by 
cooperative  weather  observers  throughout 
the  years,  we  have  a  vast  storehouse  of  rec- 
ords of  our  Nation's  climates.  The  private 
citizen,  traveling  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
United  States,  can  check  on  average  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  temperatures  there  be- 
fore packing  his  suitcase.  A  businessman 
considering  expansion  into  new  markets  may 
seek  information  on  climate  before  making 
his  decision. 

With  all  the  advances  of  modern  tech- 
nology, including  satellites  and  automatic 
stations  for  observing  the  weather,  the 
services  of  the  volunteer  observers  are  more 
needed  and  more  valuable  than  ever.  It  is 
private  citizens  who  keep  official  records  of 
the  weather  at  more  than  12,000  places 
throughout  our  Nation.  These  devoted  men 
and  women  give  us  the  detailed  knowledge 
of  United  States  climates  that  Is  essential 
to  the  solution  of  many  problems  of  an  In- 
creasingly complex  society. 

ROBCBT  M.  Wrttk, 
Administrator,  ESS  A. 

How  COOPKXATIVK  Observkrs'  Rxcords  Axx 
Pkocxsskd  and  Storks 

The  dally  observations  that  a  cooperative 
observer  makes  are  recorded  by  him  on  a 
form  with  space  for  an  entire  month's  record. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  form  is  sent  to 
the  National  Weather  Records  Center,  Ashe- 
vlUe,  N.C.,  where  each  day's  observation  is 
placed  on  a  punched  card.  The  cards  are 
then  used  to  make  listings  and  comparisons. 
Data  which  appear  inconsistent  or  erroneous 
are  subject  to  professional  review  by  a 
meteorologist,  and  erroneous  entries  are  cor- 
rected or  deleted. 

After  the  records  are  checked  the  cards  are 
used  to  prepare  copy  for  the  publication 
Climatologlcal  Data,  thus  nuUdng  the  records 
available  to  the  public. 

After  this,  the  cards  are  filed  for  about  2 
years,  during  which  time  they  may  be  used 
for  special  tabulations  or  searched  for  par- 
ticular combinations  of  significance  to  a 
speciallaed  user.  Before  they  are  discarded 
they  are  placed  on  microfilm  so  that  they  can 
be  recalled  as  needed  in  the  future. 

As  ot  the  end  of  190fi  an  estimated  338 
million  cards  containing  weather  data  will  be 
stored  in  the  National  Weather  Records  Cen- 
ter Archives  plus  an  additional  170  million 
weather  data  cards  on  microfilm.  These 
records  are  an  Invaluable  national  asset  and 
are  carefully  preserved,  since,  unlike  many 
other  items,  weather  records  Increase  In 
value  with  age. 

How  CoopnuTivx  OBScavxas'  Wkathix 
Rkcokos  Abe  Used 
Since  life  on  earth  la  dependent  on  the 
food  we  eat.  the  water  we  drink,  and  the  air 
we  breathe,  it  foUows  that  the  weather  U 
an  Important  factor  In  everyone's  life.  This 
la  borne  out  by  the  varied  and  numerous 


uses  made  of  data  accumulated  by  coopera- 
tive observers. 

Following  are  some  examples  of  uses  of 
weather  records: 

Evaluating  and  comparing  the  prospects 
of  commercial  vegetable  growing  in  Arizona 
and  In  Florida.  This  study  included  com- 
parisons of  the  frequency  and  duration  of 
droughts,  and  of  periods  of  high  and  low 
temperatures,  length  of  the  freeze-free  sea- 
son, and  the  distribution  of  rainfall  as  re- 
lated to  the  growing  season  of  varioxis  truck 
crops. 

Planning  hospital  design  and  construc- 
tion. 

Making  an  industrial  survey  for  a  New 
Jersey  area. 

Correlating  new  h(»nebulldlng  starts  with 
weather  data. 

Evaluating  Insurance  liability  risks,  veri- 
fying and  paying  insurance  claims. 

Preparing  a  marketing  booklet  on  Alaska. 

Determining  the  climate  of  a  town. 

Studying  the  effect  of  weather  on  mortal- 
ity in  New  York  City. 

Studying  the  relationship  between  rainfall 
and  frost  data  and  the  growth  characteris- 
tics of  red  pine  trees. 

Surveying  community  airport  develop- 
ment. 

Comparing  and  adapting  existing  types  of 
school  construction  and  building  materials 
to  extreme  environmental  and  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

Studying  climatic  change;  Is  the  climate 
changing  and  if  so.  In  what  way? 

Delivering  fuel  supplies. 

Planting  and  harvesting  crops;  studying 
the  growth  of  trees,  studying  the  risks  of 
freezing  by  specified  dates,  and  studjrlng  the 
relationship   between   climate  and   altitude. 

Selecting  a  retirement  location,  or  a  cli- 
mate favorable  to  a  particular  health  prob- 
lem. 

Computing  snow-melt  rates  over  a  water- 
shed for  which  dams  are  being  planned. 

Determining  the  need  for  company  sales- 
men to  have  air  conditioners  in  their  cars. 

Making  drought  studies  and  determining 
drought  disaster  areas. 

The  Weather  Bureau  Is  able  to  help  re- 
questers with  these  and  other  problems  as 
well  as  to  help  researchers  in  their  attempts 
to  learn  more  about  our  climates  because 
thousands  of  cooperative  observers  have 
faithfully  recorded  the  weather  at  various 
locations  for  decades  and  decades. 


Award  of  Certificate  of  Merit  to  Howard 
E.  Haagemd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4  In  the  John  Qulncy  Adams 
Room  of  the  State  Department,  a  cere- 
mony was  held  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting to  Howard  E.  Haugerud,  Dep- 
uty Insi>ector  General  of  Foreign  As- 
sistance, the  American  Red  Cross  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  for  saving  a  life.  I  could 
not  be  present  for  the  presentation  of 
this  award,  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
were  also  unable  to  attend. 

Howard  Haugerud  is  a  former  Senate 
employee  and  well  known  among  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.     He  Is  to  be  com- 


mended for  his  presence  of  mind  and 
calm  Judgment  in  saving  the  life  of  U.S. 
Park  Policeman  Oerald  Orauel.  The 
award  of  the  certificate  of  merit  by  the 
Red  Cross  is  certainly  well  deserved. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  merit  citation  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  together  with 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Dally 
News  of  Friday,  February  4,  describing 
the  Incident  which  led  to  the  award,  and 
also  an  article  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment newsletter  of  February  1966,  and 
several  letters  from  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress commending  Mr.  Haugerud. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  certifi- 
cate of  merit,  ewticles,  and  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Thk  Amoucan  Nation ai,  Rkd  Cxoss: 

CXRTIFICATS  or  BlBUT 

This  certificate  Is  issued  by  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  to  Howard  E.  Haugerud, 
Arlington,  Va.,  in  recognition  of  services  ren- 
dered on  December  1,  1966.  when  he  gave  first 
aid  to  Pvt.  Gerald  Orauel  for  severe  injuries 
sustained  in  an  accident.  Preventive  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  prevent  fire  from  gasoline. 
Quick  thinking  and  immediate  action  saved 
the  victim's  life. 

Issued  at  Washington,  D.C.,  January  10, 
1966. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

Honorary  Chairman. 
E.  Roland  Habkiman, 

Chairman. 

Dramatic  Minutis  on  a  Bbidce:  "I  Am  Sure 

That  He  Savkd  Mt  Idrx" 

(By  Julian  Morrison) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Howard  Hau- 
gerud left  his  house  at  2609  South  Hayes 
Street  in  Arlington  last  December  1  and 
swung  Into  the  morning  rush  hour  traffic  for 
Memorial  Bridge,  where  he  got  trapped  In  a 
line  of  cars. 

Up  ahead,  drivers  were  getting  out,  and  Mr. 
Haugerud  joined  them.  He  saw  a  crowd  star- 
ing at  something.  Then  he  did  what  nobody 
else  on  the  bridge  was  doing.    He  ran. 

SIGHT 

He  ran  to  the  spot  where  U.S.  Park  Police 
Pvt.  Oerald  Orauel  lay  twisted  on  the  pave- 
ment, his  hip  broken  and  his  left  leg  nearly 
torn  off  below  the  knee. 

Moments  before,  his  motorcycle  had  been 
In  a  collision  with  a  cab,  and  as  he  lay  on  the 
bridge,  gasoline  poured  out  on  his  uniform 
from  the  cycle's  ruptured  tank. 

As  he  ran  to  the  injured  F>oliceman,  Mr. 
Haugerud  said  he  began  recalling  a  Red  Cross 
first-aid  course  he  had  taken  in  1943. 

He  took  off  his  belt  and  made  a  tourniquet 
around  the  injured  leg,  stopping  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  wound. 

"What  got  me,"  he  said  yesterday,  "was 
that  nobody  was  doing  anything  to  help  him. 
They  were  jiist  standing  around  looking. 

"A  couple  of  guys  were  even  standing  there 
smoking,  with  all  that  gasoline  pouring  out 
on  him.  I  told  them  to  get  the  hell  away 
from   there." 

HELP 

It  was  10  minutes  before  an  ambulance 
could  get  through  the  crowded  streets  to  take 
Private  Orauel  to  Oeorge  Washington  Hoe- 
pltal  where  the  leg  was  tunputated.  Mr. 
Haugerud  went  on  to  his  job  as  Deputy 
Inspector  Oeneral  for  Foreign  Assistance. 

But  he  didn't  forget  Private  Orauel.  He 
has  gone  to  see  him  three  times  In  the  hospi- 
tal since  the  accident,  and  they've  beocxne 
good  friends. 

What  he  didn't  bargain  for  was  the  Red 
Cross,  which  investigated  the  accident  and 
has  awarded  him  its  certificate  of  merit  for 
saving  Private  Orauel's  life. 
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This  morning,  with  Dean  Rusk  looking  on. 
the  Bed  Croas  f onnally  presented  the  award 
at  the  St»t«  Department. 

Private  Orauel,  wboM  8M  birthday  was 
last  month.  U  atlU  In  the  boapital. 

"But,"  Mr.  Haugerud  sakl  yesterday,  "he'a 
in  very  good  apiriU. 

"He's  going  to  be  retirad  from  the  Park 
Police,  but  they've  lined  up  a  civUlan  Job  for 
him  with  the  Interior  Department." 

"I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Haugerud  saved  my 
life."  Private  Orauel  said.  "He  knew  what 
to  do  and  did  It. 

-I  remember  I  oould  fe^l  the  warm  blood 
pumping  out  of  me.  I  felt  as  If  I  was  going 
to  die."  I 

Red  Cross  Crrss  Haugerud  roR  Saving 
Policeman's  Lite 

Howard  E.  Haugerud,  Deputy  Inspector 
General  for  Foreign  Assistance,  has  been 
awarded  the  American  Red  Cross  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  Saving  a  LUe. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Edward 
Burling,  president  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  at  a  ceremony 
in  the  Department's  JotW  Qulncy  Adams 
Room  on  February  4.  "rtie  certificate  was 
signed  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as 
honorary  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  and  by 
E.  Roland  Harrlman,  chaltman  cf  the  board 
of  governors. 

Mr.  Haugerud  also  received  letters  of  con- 
gratulations from  Vice  Preeldent  Httbebt  H. 
Humphbxt;  Senator  J.  Woliam  Pulbbicht, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee;  Representative  Thomas  E.  Mob- 
can,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  other  leaders. 

The  State  Department  official  was  cited 
for  his  quick  thinking  and  prompt  applica- 
tion of  Red  Cross  first-aid  techniques  in 
helping  to  save  the  life  of  a  U.S.  Park  Police- 
man, Pvt.  Gerald  Orauel.  Officer  Orauel  was 
gravely  injured  when  his  motorcycle  collided 
with  a  taxlcab  on  Memorial  Bridge  on  the 
morning  of  December  1. 

When  Mr.  Havigerud,  w5io  was  driving  to 
work,  reached  the  scene  the  officer  was  bleed- 
ing profusely  from  a  leg  injury.  He  took  off 
bis  belt  and  appUed  a  tourniquet. 

Mr.  Haugerud  also  kept  people  from  smok- 
ing because  the  injured  man  and  the  area 
were  saturated  with  gasoline.  Officer  Orauel 
was  rushed  to  the  hospital.  Although  the 
leg  had  to  be  amputated,  Mr.  Haugerud's 
swift  action  was  credited  with  saving  the 
policeman's  life. 

The  Viae  Pbesident, 
Washington,  ttbrtiary  3,  1966. 

Dear  Howard:  My  wannest  congratula- 
tions on  the  weU-deserviad  honor  you  are 
receiving  from  the  American  Red  Cross. 
What  wonderful  presence  of  mind  and  first 
aid  you  demonstrated  In  saving  the  life  of 
the  park  policeman.  Evea  though  he  later 
lost  his  leg.  you  showed  wtiat  an  alert  citizen 
can  do — by  quick  thlnklag  and  solid  train- 
ing. Sorry  I  cannot  be  with  you  to  shake 
your  hand  in  person  and  tell  you  how  proud 
I  am  of  you. 

I  always  knew  you  wer^  a  "life  saver,"  but 
now  I  see  that  that  Is  not  only  figuratively, 
but  literally  true. 

My  greetings  to  the  many  fine  citizens  who 
are  gathered  in  your  hontcr. 

Warmest  regards  to  Ma^. 
Sincerely, 

HuBKi^  B.  Rcmphret. 

Combottee  on  Fobeion  Avtaibs. 

House  or  Reprcsentativks, 
Washington,  February  3,  1966. 
Mr.  HowABD  E.  HAUOKBon. 
Dcjyuty  Inspector  Generml  of  Foreign  Assist- 
ance,   Department    of    State    Building, 
WashiTtftois.  D.C. 
Dear  Howabb:  I  regret  extremtiy  that  of- 
ficial business  In  Pennsylvania  will  prevent 


my  being  present  tomorrow  morning  when 
the  American  Red  Cross  will  present  you  with 
its  Ilfe-savlng  certificate. 

I  know  that  all  of  your  friends  are  proud 
of  the  pressnc*  of  mind  and  berotsm  wbleb 
you  dlsfriayed  in  sarUag  the  life  of  Pvt.  Oerald 
Orauel  of  tbs  UjB.  Park  Police. 

It  U,  Indeed,  good  to  realize  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  been  alert  to  recog- 
nize the  fine  citizenship  which  you  displayed 
on  that  occasion.  As  one  who  has  had  occa- 
sion to  note  your  efficiency  in  the  discharge 
of  your  usual  duties  few  the  Government,  I 
am  glad  to  take  this  o{4>ortunity  to  add  my 
own  praise  and  commendation  to  that  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  vary 
best  wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

THOMAS   E.   MOBGAN, 

Chairman. 

VS.  Sbna-ts. 
Febrwsry  3. 1966. 
Mr.  Edwabo  BuBLOia,  Jr., 

Director.  District  of  Columbia  Chapter,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Bvklinc:  I  regret  that  my  sched- 
ule in  the  Senate  Is  such  that  I  will  not  be 
able  to  be  present  for  the  presentation  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  of  the  award  to  Howard 
Haugerud. 

Mr.  Haugerud,  whom  I  have  known  for 
several  years  and  with  whom  I  have  worked. 
Is  certainly  to  be  commended  for  his  quick 
thinking  and  prompt  assistance  to  Pvt. 
Oerald  Orauel.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  is  recognizing  hlin  In  this  way, 
and  hope  you  will  convey  to  him  my  personal 
regards  and  congratulations. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbbicht. 

UJ3.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  3, 1966. 
Mb.  Eowabd  Bublinc, 

President,  District  of  Columbia  Bed  Cross, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Bublinc:  Please  convey  to  my 
good  friend  and  fellow  Mlnnesotan.  How- 
ard Haugerud,  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions and  admiration  for  his  extraordinary 
courage  in  saving  the  life  of  a  park  police- 
man last  December. 

His  action  was  typical  of  his  concern  for 
his  fellow  man.  and  It  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  he  be  recognized  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Red  Cross  and  by  all  of  \ka. 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  be  here  per- 
sonally   to    express   my    admiration,    and    I 
appreciate  your  relaying  my  message. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Walteb  F.  Mondalk. 

U.S.  Senate, 
February  3.  1966. 
Mr.  Edwabo  Buklino,  Jr., 

President,  District  of  Columbia  Red  Cross, 
~~  Red  Cross  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Bubling:  I  wish  it  could  have 
been  poeslUe  for  me  to  attend  the  activities 
surrounding  the  ceremonies  planned  for  my 
good  friend  Howard  Haugerud.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  press  of  legislative  duties  will  not 
permit  my  presence  at  that  time. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  count  Mr.  Hau- 
gerud as  a  close  friend,  and  as  such,  I  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  judge  at  close 
proximity  his  depth  of  character  and  em- 
pathy for  others.  Consequently,  It  comes  as 
no  great  surprUe  to  discover  that  he  is  being 
cited  for  heroic  action.  His  exemplary  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  Officer  Orauel  displays  to 
me  the  highest  measure  of  compassion  for 
one's  fellow  man. 

This  special  occasion  Is  Indeed  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  most  deserving  individual  with 
a  high  sense  of  public  service.    I  congratu- 


late the  State  Department  upon  its  good  for- 
tune in  having  such  a  man  working  on  be- 
half of  our  great  Nation. 

Please  sztand  to  Howard  my  wazmast  re- 
gards, and  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McClkllak. 

Hotrsx  or  REPRESCNTATivn, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  2,  1969. 
Mr.  Howard  HATrciaTrs, 

Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Fonign  Assist- 
ance, Department  of  State.  Washington, 
D.C. 
DcAB  How  ABO :  It  is  hard  to  express  in  words 
the  feeling  one  has  upon  learning  that  a 
friend  has  saved  another's  life.     Too  often 
we  read  or  hear  about  cruelty  through  Indi- 
vidual unwillingness  to  help  another  human 
being.    This  letter  is  not  to  congratulate  you, 
rather  It  is  a  thank  you  for  two  things:  one. 
saving  a  life  and  secondly,  standing  as  an 
example  to  all  of  man's  humanity  to  man. 
We  are  proud  of  you. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  FIiabzb. 

U.8.  Bknatk, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  3. 1966. 
Mr.  HowABD  Hauoebud, 

Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Foreign  Assist- 
ance, Department  of  State.  Washington, 
D.C. 
Deab  Howard:  I  am  sorry  It  Is  not  possible 
for  me  to  be  at  the  ceremony  tomorrow  when 
the   Red   Cross   presents  you    with   a   life- 
saving  certificate. 

I  know  I  share  the  pride  and  respect  of 

fellow  Mlnnesotans   in  this  trflmte  to  you 

for  your  example  of  quick  action  by  saving 

the    life  of  Park  Policeman  Oerald  Orauel. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  youn, 

Eugene  McCartht. 


Fioo  Ur^es  Fe^ral  lacoae  Tax  Deduc- 
tion for  ApartaBcnt  Rent  Payers  a<  Wefl 
at  HoMcowBcrs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  hew  tobx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  March  1. 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  I^Teaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  a  Federal 
income  tax  break  for  those  who  rent 
apartments  Instead  of  owning  their  own 
homes. 

"nils  legislation  calls  tac  a  Federal  in- 
come tax  deduction  to  be  allowed  to 
rent-paying  taxpayers  in  the  amount  of 
7  percent  of  their  yearly  rent  pajrments. 
Homeowners  can  presently  deduct  their 
real  estate  taxes  paid,  while  rent  payers 
get  no  deduction  for  the  part  of  their 
rental  payments  attributable  to  real  es- 
tates taxes.  This  bill  would  give  the 
rent  payer  a  deduction  for  the  real  estate 
taxes  he  indirectly  pays. 

This  legislation  will  put  rent  payers 
on  an  equal  footing  with  homeowners 
as  far  as  deducting  the  burden  of  real 
estate  taxes  which  falls  upon  th«n. 
While  homeowners  can  deduct — quite 
rightfully — ^the  entire  burden  of  local 
real  estate  taxes,  rent  payers  get  no  de- 
duction at  an  for  the  real  estate  taxes 
wtiich  eat  up  about  14  percent  of  gross 
rental  Income  throughout  the  Nation. 
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Because  the  landlord  can  deduct  his 
real  estate  taxes  from  his  Federal  in- 
come taxes,  he  only  passes  on  about  half 
the  cost  of  the  taxes  to  the  tenant.  I 
propose  to  let  the  rent  payer  deduct  that 
real  estate  tax  burden  from  his  income 
tax  Just  like  his  homeowning  friend  can. 
The  deduction  my  legislation  would 
allow  Is  7  percent  of  the  rental  paid  dur- 
ing the  year.  For  many  a  middle- 
Income  family,  this  would  mean  another 
$100-1200  worth  of  deduction  during  the 
year,  and  a  tax  savings  of  $30-165.  I 
think  that  middle-income  taxpayers  de- 
serve this  equal  treatment  with  home- 
owners. The  added  deduction  would 
particularly  benefit  older  citizens  who, 
because  of  medical  expenses,  itemize 
deductions. 

I  realize  that  this  would  put  a  double 
deduction  into  our  tax  laws.  The  land- 
lord corporation  would  have  one  deduc- 
tion, and  the  tenant  would  then  have 
another,  smaller  percentage,  deduction. 
I  do  not  see  what  Is  wrong  with  a  double 
deduction  when  I  know  that  double  tax- 
ation is  perfectly  legitimate  by  present 
law.  Double  taxation  of  corporate  divi- 
dends, for  example.  First  the  corpora- 
tions pays  a  tax,  and  then  the  man  in 
the  street  pays  a  tax  on  the  dividends  he 
gets  from  the  corporation  after  the  cor- 
poration has  paid  taxes.  Frankly,  I 
think  double  deductions  are  a  better  Idea 
than  double  taxation. 

In  my  24th  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  there  is  a  community  called 
Parkchester.  With  12,000  families,  it  is 
the  world's  biggest  one-owner  rental 
community.  My  bill  would  give  the  fam- 
ilies of  Parkchester  a  tax  break  of  ap- 
proximately $500,000.  My  district  will 
soon  have  another,  even  bigger,  rental 
community — Co-op  City — which  will 
have  50,000  people  when  completed.  My 
bill  would  also  provide  a  great  tax  break 
for  the  residents  of  Co-op  City. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  soon  give 
the  rent  payer  his  due.  Each  year,  more 
and  more  people  are  renting  homes. 
They  have  many  expenses  in  connection 
with  their  rentals  which  are  not  deduc- 
tible, while  homeowners  can  more  easily 
get  deductions  for  expenses  and  im- 
provements. I  think  my  bill  Is  a  sound 
step  toward  tax  equity  for  rent  payers. 


Sp««ck  by  ReprcteatoHre  Bob  Dole,  of 
Kansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANBAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Congressman  Robirt  Dolx  of  the  1st 
District  of  Kansas  addressed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Norton  County  Soil  Conser- 
vation District  at  their  20th  annual 
meeting.  His  remarks  mirror  the  pride, 
concern,  and  significance  which  we 
Kansana  attach  to  the  various  programs 
of  Mil  conservation  in  our  State. 


Because  of  the  wholehearted  devotion 
our  farmers  and  the  State  and  local 
units  of  Kansas  government  have  given 
to  these  programs,  the  Dust  Bowl  days  of 
the  thirties  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Nearly  24  million  acres  of  our  State  are 
blanketed  with  basic  soil  conservation 
plans.  Kansas  has  23  small  watershed 
projects  in  the  works,  18  more  on  the 
drawing  boards,  and  72  applications  for 
watershed  development  assistance  are 
on  file.  In  my  district  alone  there  are 
72  rural  water  districts  at  latest  count. 

Bob  Dole's  remarks  to  the  people  from 
Norton  County  recount  the  past  «u:hieve- 
ments  in  glowing  terms.  But  this  is  not 
merely  the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done 
and  a  time  to  stop  and  refiect  on  the 
merit  of  our  laurels.  As  Congressman 
DoLK  points  out,  there  is  much  more  to 
be  done,  and  in  many  ways  we  have  just 
begim.  Bob's  speech  is  a  significant  and 
important  one,  and  with  permission 
grEinted  I  place  it  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  others  who 
might  be  interested. 
Spkxch    bt    Rxpreskntativs    Bob    Dola,    or 

Kansas 
(Delivered  before  the  20tta  annual  meeting 

of  the   Norton  County   Boll  Conservation 

District,  Norton.  Kans.,  February  19,  1966) 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  at  this 
30th  annual  meeting  of  the  Norton  County 
Sou  Conservation  District. 

In  1940,  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  Nor- 
ton County  began  a  new  era  of  cooperative 
effort  to  control  erosion  and  flooding  on  the 
land,  and  to  develop  the  soil  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  county. 

Today,  626  Norton  County  landowners  and 
operators  are  district  coopwrators.  Of  these, 
596  have  basic  conservation  plans  on  236.000 
acres  of  land.  These  cooperators,  I  under- 
stand, represent  68  percent  of  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  In  the  county. 

Tou  have  realized  noteworthy  accomplish- 
ments In  the  20  years  the  Norton  district  has 
been  In  existence.  I  understand  that  33  per- 
cent of  the  land  In  Norton  County  Is  ade- 
quately treated  from  a  conservation  stand- 
point. Your  district  ranks  third  highest  In 
Kansas  In  the  construction  of  terraces  with 
5.800  miles  completed — 70  percent  of  the 
conservation  need. 

Statewide,  108  organized  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  blanket  Kansas.  District  co- 
operators  number  more  than  87.000.  Nearly 
24  million  acres  of  Kansas  land  Is  covered  by 
basic  soil  conservation  plans. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  come  a  long 
way  since  the  days  of  the  Dust  Bowl  when  the 
great  need  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
became  dramatically  evident  across  the  Oreat 
Plains. 

More  than  2,100  Oreat  Plains  conserva- 
tion program  contracts  have  been  completed 
In  the  State,  embracing  over  1,660.000  acres 
of  land.  I  see  that  more  than  67,000  acres 
of  cropland  will  be  converted  to  grass  under 
Great  Plains  contracts,  and  that  more  than 
140.000  acres  of  rangeland  will  be  improved. 

I  note  that  soil  surveys,  basic  to  proper 
land-use  planning  and  development,  have 
been  completed  on  more  than  31  million 
acres  In  Kansas,  over  60  percent  of  the  State. 

Local  Initiative  and  participation  has  been 
active  in  seeing  to  the  completion  of  6  iMt>j- 
ects  under  the  pilot  watershed  program  estab- 
lished In  1953,  and  In  the  many  small  water- 
shed projects  developed  under  Public  Law 
566,  approved  In  1954. 

Kansas  is  one  of  the'  Nation's  leading 
States  in  watershed  project  applications, 
planning,  and  construction.  Kansas  has  33 
small  watershed  projects  completed  or  under 


development,  and  four  of  these  are  multiple- 
purpose  projects  for  municipal  water  supply 
and  recreation,  In  addition  to  watershed  pro- 
tection and  flood  prevention.  An  additional 
18  projects  have  been  authorized  for  plan- 
ning assistance. 

Just  as  most  of  the  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  Kansas  have,  admirably,  broadened 
their  conservation  programs  for  better  land- 
use  planning  and  development  to  meet  up- 
dated needs,  so  small  watershed  projects 
should  be  designed  to  take  full  advantage 
of  their  potential  to  serve  a  variety  of  needs 
in  the  watershed. 

The  small  watershed  project,  I  believe,  of- 
fers the  best  opportunity  for  soil  and  water 
resource  development  within  the  soil  con- 
servation district.  It  is  a  basic  program,  de- 
signed to  meet  particular  area  needs.  These 
projects  are  inspired  and  Initiated  by  local 
people,  and  developed  largely  through  local 
effort.  The  multiple  purpose  watershed 
project  best  serves  the  rural  and  urban  de- 
mands upon  the  area's  soil  and  water  re- 
sources. 

I  think  we  Kansans  can  be  proud  of  the 
Interest  in  soil  and  water  conservation  thus 
far  shown  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

A  recent  amendment  to  the  State  soil 
conservation  district  law  makes  State  finan- 
cial assistance  available  to  districts,  and  the 
1963  State  Water  Plan  Act  provides  for  fur- 
ther State  participation  in  water  conserva- 
tion programs. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  has  appropriated 
•120,000  for  watershed  planning  In  each  of 
the  past  4  fiscal  years,  an  Increase  from  (90,- 
000  appropriated  in  fiscal  years  1961  and 
1963. 

Total  State  appropriations  for  soil  con- 
servation work  in  fiscal  year  1966  amounts 
to  $346,071.  The  value  of  local  government 
contributions  to  help  carry  out  the  program 
of  the  local  soil  conservation  districts  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  Is  approximately 
$187,600. 

These  highly  encouraging  developments  at 
the  State  and  district  levels  are  benchmarks 
that  establish  the  progress  being  made  in 
meeting  soil  and  water  conservation  needs. 
We  know  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 

For  example,  236  of  306  small  watersheds 
In  Kansas  have  been  found  to  need  works  of 
improvement.  Yet,  only  72  applications  for 
watershed  development  assistance  have  been 
approved  by  the  State  and  forwarded  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  23 
watershed  projects  under  operations  repre- 
sent fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  needed 
projects  In  Kansas. 

In  Norton  County,  a  total  of  15  Great 
Plains  contracts  cover  6,700  acres  of  land. 
This  represents  only  a  beginning  in  a  most 
Important  area  of  conservation  here  on  the 
central  plains. 

While  we  may  be  proud  of  the  34  million 
acres  covered  by  basic  soil  conservation  plans 
in  Kansas,  this  acreage  represents  less  than 
half  of  the  State's  total  area,  and  only 
2.383.000  acres  are  covered  by  plans  fully 
applied. 

A  shortage  of  technicians  to  assist  land- 
owners and  operators  develop  and  carry  out 
conservation  plans  is  partly  responsible  for 
this  backlog.  I  believe  more  help  can  and 
should  be  provided  by  State  and  local  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  in  support  of  the 
substantial  Federal  effort. 

The  Federal  commitment  to  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs  as  a  matter  of  deep 
national  interest  depends  upon  dynamic  and 
farseelng  State  and  local  initiative  and 
p3U-ticipation. 

Congress,  over  the  years,  has  displayed  an 
admirable  bipartisanship  in  supporting 
sound  soil  and  water  cdnservatlon  develop- 
ment as  a  benefit  to  all  the  people. 

I  am  proud  to  have  supported  much  note- 
worthy legislation  in  this  area  of  national 
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concern.  I<ast  year,  Oongrees  passed,  and 
the  President  signed  into  law: 

The  Water  Resources  PlMinlng  Act,  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  establish  river 
basin  planning  commissions  and  a  Water 
Resources  Council; 

The  Water  Quality  Act,  which  establishes 
a  new  water  pollution  coatrol  agency  and 
authorizes  additional  fu^icls  for  poUutton 
control  efforts;  i 

The  Rural  Water  Facbltles  Act,  which 
makes  possible  the  planning  and  building  of 
community  water  supply  and  sanitation  fa- 
cilities In  rural  areas; 

The  Water  Resources  Recreation  Act, 
which  establishes  a  uniform  policy  for  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  and  recreation  in 
Federal  water  projects. 

This,  and  other  Federal  legislation,  has  in- 
dicated the  strong  bipartisan  support  Con- 
gress is  prepared  to  glvp  sound  resource 
conservation  programs.  But,  I  believe,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree,  that  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  job  will  be  dOtte — in  the  Norton 
Soil  Conservation  District;,  In  the  State  of 
Kansas,  and  in  the  Nation^  only  with  whole- 
hearted State  and  local  cooperation. 

Tills  broad  support  is  particularly  neces- 
sary and  Justified  because  watershed  protec- 
tion and  development  servKB  the  urban  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  ruril  countryside. 

The  watershed  project  that  prevents  a  flood 
In  the  valley  may  provide  a  reservoir  for 
municipal  and  industrial  water  storage;  a 
site  for  swimming,  boatin|  and  fishing;  or  a 
refuge  for  waterfowl. 

Land  under  conservatlton  plans  that  Is 
not  needed  or  suitable  for  growing  crops 
may  be  converted  to  grass  and  trees  and 
used  for  recreation  or  wllrSlfe  conservation, 
for  the  benefit  of  both  the  urban  and  rural 
resident. 

I  am  told  that  40,000  vUltor-days  of  recre- 
ation have  been  provided  by  watershed  proj- 
ects In  Kansas  since  the  FVx>d  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962  made  conversion  of  land  to 
recreational  purposes,  as  pnrt  of  small  water- 
shed projects  and  on  prlvnte  land-holdings, 
more  readily  possible. 

Also,  900  Income-produdlng  recreation  en- 
terprises established  by  nearly  300  landown- 
ers and  operators  benefit  the  rural  economy 
and  satisfy  the  growing  urftian  need  for  more 
outdoor  recreation  opportvnltles. 

Kansas  Is  very  much  a  'town-and-country 
State,  and  we  miut  strive  to  build  a  meaning, 
(ul  and  mutually  beneflcUl  relationship  be- 
tween town  and  country  litlng, 

Kansas  had  only  107,000  people  In  1860.  and 
over  90  percent  of  these  residents  lived  in 
rural  areas.  By  1960,  the  (State's  population 
had  grown  to  more  than  2  million,  and  rural 
residents  accounted  for  daly  39  percent  of 
the  people.  I 

The  total  land  area  of  Kansas  still  Is  90 
percent  In  farms  and  ranches,  but  the  16- 
percent  Increase  in  population  between  1960 
and  1960  represented  urbun  growth.  There 
has  been  a  dramatic  shift  in  niunbers  of 
people  from  the  farm  to  the  city  In  Kansas, 
as  elsewhere  In  the  Natloii. 

Soli  and  water  conservattlon  directly  affects 
the  growing  urban  development  and  the 
complex  needs  associated  with  It.  Nearly 
2,000  nonfarm  landowners  and  operators  In 
Kansas  received  technical  assistance  through 
sou  conservation  districts  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Tliere  is  a  leading  role  to  be  played  by  soil 
conservation  district  leaders  in  this  dual 
town-and-country  responsibility.  It  is  for 
you  at  the  district  level  to  promote  sound 
conservation  measures  wfaierever  possible. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  message  has  spread  in 
Norton  County  and  throughout  Kansas. 

But  you  conservationists  are  evangelists. 
Just  as  the  late  Hugh  Beqnett,  the  first  ad- 
ministrator of  the  VS.  ISoU  Conservation 
Service,  was  an  evangelist  M  he  sought — with 
outstanding  success,  I  m^y  add — to  Impart 


to  the  Nation's  landowners  and  operators,  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  State  legislators, 
and  to  officials  and  leaders  in  both  public  and 
private  life  the  urgent  need  to  bring  dynamic 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures  to  the 
land. 

And  as  evangelists  you  will  not  be  content 
with  a  message  half  told,  with  a  job  half 
done. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  group  In  the 
Nation  deserves  higher  praise  than  you  soil 
conservation  district  supervisors  and  coop- 
erators— for  your  dedication,  your  determina- 
tion, and  your  accomplishments. 

And  that  Is  why  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  every  farmer,  rancher,  and 
other  rural  landowner — In  Norton  County 
and  In  the  State — becomes  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  sou  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict programs;  until  every  acre  of  Kansas 
land  Is  under  a  conservation  plan — for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  economy,  for  the 
wise  and  necessary  marshaling  of  our  pre- 
cious soil  and  water  resources,  and  to  assure 
sound  land  use  planning  and  development  in 
the  growing  urban  corners  of  the  State. 

Your  continued  dedicated  efforts  are 
needed  by  the  people  of  Norton  County  and 
the  State  of  Kansas.  Your  efforts  deserve  the 
support  required  to  spread  the  message  and 
the  good  works  of  soil  and  water  resource 
conservation  throughout  the  land.  You  are 
assured  of  my  continued,  unwavering  sup- 
port of  this  most  worthy  endeavor. 


Congrtttrnhn  William  S.  Maiiliard't  Ad- 
dress to  the  Commonwealth  Clnb  of 
California 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Wn.LiAM  S.  Maillurd,  of  Call- 
foiTila,  on  February  18,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California  entitled  "We  Now  Have  Rust- 
bucket,  Not  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet — Are  Scraping  Bottom  of  Barrel." 
The  Commonwealth  Club  publishes  a 
house  organ  known  as  the  Common- 
wealth in  which  the  addresses  delivered 
to  their  weekly  luncheons  are  summa- 
rized in  what  they  call  the  Friday 
Flashes.  These  Flashes  taken  from  the 
address  by  Congressman  Mailliard  are 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the   Commonwealth,   Feb.   28,    1966] 
"We  Now  Have  RusxBucKrr,  Nor  Nationai. 
Detensk    Reserve    Flxxt — Are    Scraping 
Bottom  or  Barrel" — Rxpresektative  Mail- 
liard 
(Prom  address  by  Hon.  William  S.  Mailliard, 
Member  of  Congress ) 
The  present  complete  lack  of  any  national 
maritime   policy   has   persisted   now   to   the 
point  of  constituting  a  hazard  to  the  na- 
tional well-being  and  security. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  ships?  To 
meet  the  national  needs — in  peace  and  in 
war;  today,  tomorrow,  and  decades  to  come. 
In  World  Wars  I  and  II.  we  engaged  In 
crash  programs  of  building  ships  to  the  tune 
Oi  $32  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  This 
figure  does  not  include  the  enormous  sums 
paid  out  for  use  c^  foreign  shipping  until 
our  own  efforts  began  to  produce  results. 


In  each  instance  we  were  left  with  a  huge 
fleet  of  mass-produced  austerity  ships,  ob- 
solete as  soon  as  the  world's  maritime  na- 
tions were  able  to  produce  new  vessels  o< 
peacetime  design  and  construction. 

Twenty  years  after  World  War  I.  the  United 
States  was  no  longer  a  signlflcant  maritime 
power. 

VIETNAM  SUPPLIED  BT   SEA 

Here  we  are,  two  decades  after  World  War 
II,  with  our  aging  merchant  marine  Just 
barely  adequate  to  meet  our  own  commit- 
ments In  a  relatively  small-scale  military 
effort  in  southeast  Asia,  and  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  turning  commercial  cargoes  over 
to  foreign  competition,  and  even  utilizing 
foreign  ships  under  direct  charter. 

Information  received  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
indicates  that  the  estimated  loss  In  revenue 
to  U.S. -flag  ships  was  approximately  $12  mil- 
lion during  the  last  half  of  1966 — a  direct 
loss  In  our  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

TWENTY    PERCENT    OP   PRIVATE   rLEET   "DRAFTED" 

Economicd  compel  this  dependence  on 
ships  rather  than  aircraft.  It  would  cost 
57Vi  cents  per  pound  to  airlift  cargo  to  Viet- 
nam compared  to  7  cents  per  pound  by 
ship — 8  to  1.  Even  the  most  optimistic  esti- 
mates for  the  huge  new  C-6A  could  not 
reduce  this  ratio  to  less  than  6  or  6  to  1. 

The  Navy's  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  has  been  augmented  since  last  July 
by  more  than  300  general  cargo  commercial 
and  reserve  ships.  This  represents  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  our  privately  owned 
merchant  fleet. 

More  than  60  vessels  have  been  chartered 
from  American-flag  subsidized  operators  and 
many  of  these  are  the  finest,  most  modern 
and  fastest  ships  in  the  world.  All  were 
constructed  with  Federal  assistance  under 
the  vessel  replacement  program  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  too  few  ships  of 
this  caliber.  The  replacement  program  is 
proceeding  at  dead  slow  speed  and  is  almost 
100  vessels  behind  schedule. 

NO    HOPE    or    MODERNIznfO    TRAMPS 

As  a  result,  about  half  of  the  3OO-od0 
ships  In  our  subsidized  merchant  fleet  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  their  eco- 
nomic lives.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  ad- 
ministration sent  to  Congress  last  month 
a  ship  construction  budget  calling  for  a 
maximum  of  only  13  ships  to  be  built  In 
fiscal  year  1967. 

Another  segment  of  the  Vietnamese  sea- 
lift  is  made  up  of  nonsubsidlzed  Amer- 
ican-flag tramps.  These  ships  also  are  more 
than  20  years  old — ^the  aid  available,  by  law, 
for  their  replacement  has  been  denied  by 
administrative  decision. 

RESERVE    PLEET    IN    BAD    SHAPE 

Under  present  policies  there  appears  no 
hope  of  modernizing  this  portion  of  the 
active  fleet. 

We  have  reactivated  more  than  100  ships 
of  World  War  II  vintage.  This  fleet  re- 
sponded very  well  to  our  needs  during  the 
Korean  conflict — but  Korea  was  16  years  ago. 

These  ships  were  constructed  more  than 
20  years  ago.  Age  and  limited  maintenance 
has  severely  diminished  their  utility.  Parts 
and  equipment  are  being  cannibalized  to  re- 
activate these  vessels  with  costs  averaging 
$400,000  per  ship. 

The  vast  majority  of  them  have  had  ma- 
terial faUures  In  operation  and  have  been 
put  out  of  service  from  a  few  hours  to  as 
much  as  46  days. 

It  might  be  more  appropriate  to  call  this 
our  "rustbucket"  fleet  rather  than  our  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet. 

CAN'T   RSLT   ON   POREION   SHIPS 

To  resort  to  foreign-flag  vessela  presup- 
poses that  they  will  carry  your  cargo  when 
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and  vhera  we  wish.  Several  ianlga-aag 
shlpe,  chartered  for  Vietnam,  have  already 
refused. 

Our  reqiiest  that  free  wortd  ahlpping  atop 
trading  with  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  haa 
fallen  on  deaf  can. 

Recently  the  President  authorised  the 
shipment  of  3  million  additional  tons  of 
grain  to  India.  What  If  other  grain  pro- 
grama  double?  Where  are  we  going  to  get 
the  ships? 

Uore  than  half  the  ships  normally  In  this 
trade  are  now  employed  In  the  Vietnam  sea- 
Uft.  Yet,  according  to  the  n.S.  Embassy 
In  India.  90  shiploads  of  wheat  will  be  arriv- 
ing at  a  rate  of  3  and  3  ships  a  day. 

Are  we  going  to  waive  the  preference  re- 
quirement that  50  percent  of  such  Govern- 
ment cargoes  move  In  American  bottoms? 
Is  this  a  preconceived  maneuver  to  insure 
waiver  of  the  preference  reqxilrement? 

If  we  are  compelled  to  draw  heavily  on 
foreign   shipping,   we    will    soon    be    paying 
exorbitant  rates  for  the  services  required. 
■triLO  xs  rotzxcN  tasost 

Certain  administration  officials  are  pro- 
posing that  there  be  established  a  fixed  level 
of  shipbuilding  needed  for  national  secu- 
rity. Federal  funds  would  be  made  available 
up  to  this  level.  Beyond  It,  ship  operators 
would  be  allowed  to  construct  their  ships 
in  foreign  shipyards.  What  we  are  being 
asked  to  remove  is  one  of  our  most  effective 
aids  to  American  shipyards. 

aHIPT/UUM  A  DKFXNBE  XNDUSTmT 

We  have  seen  examples  of  the  folly  of 
our  misplaced  overrellance  on  foreign-flag 
shipping.  What  greater  folly  than  to  ac- 
centuate this  error  by  relying  on  foreign 
shipbuilding? 

It  U  through  shipyards  that  we  produce 
the  tools  of  seapower.  Shipyards  are  a  de- 
fense Industry.  We  cannot  afford  to  relin- 
quish control  of  this  essential  mobtllzatlon 
asset. 

The  Soviet  Union  U  not  as  apathetic  as 
we  to  Its  merchant  marine.  Russia  Is  rapid- 
ly becoming  a  major  maritime  power.  Last 
October,  the  U.S.S.R.  had  on  order  an  esti- 
mated 460  merchant  ships  while  we  had  40 
under  construction  or  on  order. 

Tbday.  Russia's  merchant  fleet  exceeds 
our  own  active  fleet  In  size  and  Is  Increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  more  than  10  times  ours. 
In  5  years,  she  wUI  have  a  superiority  of 
two  to  one. 

As  a  free-world  shipping  executive  Is  re- 
ported to  have  remarked:  "The  possibilities 
for  economic  blackmail  are  Incalculable." 

rm  TO  TIN  TK&B8  LBT  POB  BXSatVS  I1.KST 

This  la  the  situation  today:  under  present 
actions  of  our  Government  axtd  with  no  pol- 
icy for  the  future:  within  5  years  probably, 
and  certainly  within  10.  we  will  have  no  use- 
able reserve  fleet.  Our  active  fleet  will  still 
consist  of  at  least  two-thirds  obsolete  ves- 
sels, reaching  the  very  end  of  their  useful 
life,  if  not  already  consigned  to  the  scrap- 
yard. 

Five  to  10  years  may  sound  ample  to  cor- 
rect this  situation — but  decisions  must  be 
taken  now — should  have  been  taken  5  years 
ago  If.  In  1970  to  1975,  we  are  to  have  the 
needed  vessels  In  being.  It  does  take  time 
to  plan,  finance,  and  execute  a  shipbuilding 
program  and  time  la  rapidly  running  out. 

If  we  do  not  resolve  now  to  make  the 
necessary  effort,  beginning  Immediately,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  avoid  a  period  of  some 
years  during  which  our  merchant  shipping 
capability  may  be  the  limiting  factor  to 
our  ability  to  project  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic power  of  our  Nation  In  pursuit  of 
national  policy  and  goals. 

Answeri  to  icrltte*  questioiu  from  floor 
Question  (John  A.  Rowe.  Jr.).  Does  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  expect  to  use  airlift  In  real 
emergency? 


Answer.  There's  great  reliance  on  anUel- 
pated  capacity  oC  new  large  cargo  aircraft. 
But  It's  dangexoua  to  get  tied  to  one  system 
of  supply. 

Question  (J.  R.  Klawans).  How  long  to 
build  a  modern  ship?  To  acquire  modern 
fleet? 

Answer.  Design,  financing,  to  operation, 
about  3  years.  Time  to  build  fleet  depends 
on  yard  capacity  we've  allowed  to  dwindle. 
II  decided  today — 6  years. 

Question  (Caspar  Zwlerleln) .  How  can 
companies  like  Matson  operate  without  sub- 
sidy? 

Answer.  They're  protected  from  foreign 
compeUtlon.  StUl  operating  with  ships  ac- 
quired at  low  cost.  Some  have  gone  Into 
specialized  transport  fields. 

Question.  Will  technological  breakthrough 
obsolete  proposed  expansion  program? 

Answer.  Obsolescence  a  continuing  prob- 
lem. Ifarltlme  Administration  could  well 
spend  more  for  research  and  development. 
Still,  our  new  ships  are  as  good  as  any. 

Question.  (Edgar  M.  Kahn) .  Will  Congress 
require  greater  safety  on  foreign-flag  cruise 
ships? 

Answer.  Last  year  I  stated  Yarmouth 
Castle  was  unsafe — 3  months  later  it  burned 
to  waterllne.  If  International  conferences 
do  not  Improve  standards,  United  States 
should  act  to  protect  citizens. 

Question.  (W.  K.  Potts).  Until  more  re- 
straint on  maritime  iinlons,  isn't  It  prema- 
ture to  obtain  more  ships? 

Answer.  Unfortunate  work  stoppages 
sometimes  due  to  Interunion  squabbles. 
Public  has  right  to  expect  responsibility.  I 
dont  think  seagoing  wages  are  too  high. 
We  cannot  expect  Americans  at  sea  to  take 
less  than  those  ashore. 

Question.  (Robert  H.  Pouke).  Long-tenn 
policy  for  adequate  merchant  marine? 

Answer.  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act  still 
good.  We've  never  used  It.  We  talk  of 
spending  $2  billion  for  supersonic  aircraft 
with  75  percent  Government  money — should 
do  same  with  merchant  marine. 

Question.  What  effect  on  merchant  marine 
of  C-5A  cargo  aircraft? 

Answer.  Bulk  movement  must  come  by 
sea — 98  percent  of  southeast  Asia  supplies 
go  by  sea.     This  might  drop  to  95  percent. 

Question.  Airfreight  cost  of  3  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  (anticipated  for  C-5A)  undercut 
cost  of  sea  transport? 

Answer.  SUll  only  6  to  1  ratio.  Brings 
costs  closer  together.  Time  factor  may 
make  difference.  Yet  takes  too  much  fuel 
to  keep  aircraft  In  air. 


Svnmary  of  EffoHs  To  Solve  the  J«t 
Noise  Problem 
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Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
addressed  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
on  a  number  of  occasions  to  sound  the 
alarm  that  aircraft  noise  has  become  a 
national  problem  requiring  Federal  ac- 
tion. On  May  13,  1965,  I  made  a  state- 
ment entitled  "Jet  Noise  Opens  the 
Floodgates  of  litigation"  in  which  I  re- 
viewed the  pending  lawsuits  against  mu- 
nicipalities which  own  or  operate  alr- 
flelds.  At  that  date  there  were  more 
than  200  lawsuits  seeking  an  aggregate 
of  more  than  $20  million  in  damages  on 


various  grounds  alleging  the  taking  of 
private  property  without  d\»e  process  or 
alleging  trespass. 

On  July  22,  1965,  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  a  4  to  3  decision — State,  ex 
rel.  Royal  v.  City  of  Columbus,  3  Ohio  St. 
2d  154 — that  homeowners  are  entitled  to 
compensation  if  low-fiylng  airplanes 
produce  such  an  amount  of  noise  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  their  homes.  The  court  based  its 
decision  in  part  on  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Causby.  328  U.S.  256,  266,  in 
which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  stated: 

Flights  over  private  land  are  not  a  taking 
unless  they  are  so  low  and  so  frequent  as  to 
be  a  direct  and  Immediate  Interference  with 
the  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  land. 

The  Ohio  comt  also  quoted  from  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Griggs 
V.  Allegheny  County,  369  U.S.  84,  where 
the  Court  stated : 

The  use  of  the  land  presupposes  the  use  of 
sc«ne  of  the  airspace  over  It.  •  •  •  Otherwise, 
no  home  could  be  built,  no  tree  planted,  no 
fence  constructed,  no  chimney  erected. 

Yesterday — February  28,  1966 — the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari  in 
the  Columbus  case,  thereby  leaving  the 
opinion  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
standing  as  a  landmark  decision  in  Jet 
noise  litigation.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  in  the  City  of  Columbus  suit,  the 
lower  court  found  that — 

The  glide  angle  height  above  the  homes  In- 
volved ranged  from  a  minimum  of  50  feet 
to  60  feet  to  a  maximum  of  90  feet. 

There  were  40  homeowners  represented 
in  the  Ohio  case. 

By  refusing  to  review  the  Ohio  deci- 
sion, the  Supreme  Court  declined  to  es- 
tablish a  legal  ceiling  limit  in  jet  noise 
litigation.  We  therefore  have  no  guide- 
lines as  to  whether  future  court  decisions 
will  extend  the  legal  ceiling  limit  to  500 
or  even  1,000  feet. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  airfields  which  will  be  servicing 
jet  aircraft  during  the  next  4  years  and 
with  the  increasing  aiir  traffic,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  in  the  Congress  do 
something  about  Jet  noise — and  that  we 
do  it  now.  I  have  urged  congressional 
action  since  last  May  when  I  introduced 
HJl.  7981,  to  accelerate  and  coordinate 
noise  abatement  research,  and  H.R.  7982, 
to  provide  Federal  reimbursement  to 
local  governments  and  to  the  airline  in- 
dustry for  the  implementation  of  tech- 
niques required  to  achieve  a  reduction 
in  aircraft  noise. 

I  commend  the  local  ofQcials  and  the 
many  civic  organizations  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  which  have  recog- 
nized and  carried  the*' fight  for  aircraft 
noise  abatnnent  since  the  first  commer- 
cial jet  plane  landed  at  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport  In  1958.  They  have 
brought  the  Issue  to  public  attention  but 
they  need  assistance — and  I  ask  them  to 
Join  with  me  to  seek  assistance  from  the 
highest  level  of  government  to  find  ways 
to  reduce  aircraft  noise  by  an  all-out  re- 
search program  and  to  reduce  the  impact 
which  the  Columbus  case  and  other  legal 
decisions  will  have  on  the  private  home- 
owners, the  aircraft  industry,  and  on 
local  governments  which  own  or  operate 
airfields.    I  invite  their  comments  on  my 
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bills  so  that  we  may  be  united  In  our 
efforts  to  achieve  Federal  attention. 

In  addition  to  Federal  legislation,  I 
have  proposed  that  a  Presidential  com- 
mission be  a[>pointed  to  study  and  make 
positive  recommendations  for  a  crash 
program  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  air- 
craft  noise. 

During  the  period  of  adjournment.  I 
visited  Hong  Kong  and  conferred  with 
our  air  attaches  and  civil  aviation  offi- 
cials. I  saw  a  10,000-foot  runway  which 
had  been  built  directly  out  into  the  bay — 
not  just  an  extension  of  an  existing  run- 
way at  the  airport.  Flights  were  brought 
in  and  takeoffs  executed  from  this  run- 
way, avoiding  a  pattern  of  takeoffs  and 
landings  over  existing  homes.  I  am  re- 
questing the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  to  make 
a  feasibility  study,  including  the  engi- 
neering and  safety  aspects,  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  runway  at  Kennedy 
Airport  out  Into  Jamaica  Bay.  Such  a 
runway  would  avoid  )ieavy  populated 
areas  such  as  Inwood,  Lawrence,  Cedar- 
^hurst,  Woodmere.  Hewlett.  Valley 
'Stream,  Long  Beach,  Oceanside,  ,Lyn- 
brook,  and  other  communities  along  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Mand. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  my  bills 
H.R.  7981  and  H.R.  7982.  as  well  as  some 
of  the  other  proposals  which  I  have  sug- 
gested in  this  field.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues,  the  following  remarks 
have  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Page 
May  6,  1965:    "Aircraft  I^olse  Abate- 
ment"  ^^ 9363 

May  13,  1965:  "Jet  Nolse-^Opens  the 

Floodgates  of  Utigatlon" A2377 

May  20,   1965:    "More  on  Jet  Noise: 

NASA  Conference" A2533 

May  27,  1966:   "More  on  Jet  Nolse^ 

Part  IV — NASA  Research  Program".  A2718 
June  10.  1965:  "More  on  Jet  Noise — 
Part  V— PAA  Aircraft  Noise  Sym- 

Poelvmi" ._^^ A3037 

July  8,  1965:   "Jet  Nolse-.4»art  VI— 

Hazard  To  the  Nation's  Health"...  A3630 
Aug.  12,  1965:  "More  on  Jet  Noise — 

Part  VII— Report  on  Notee  Forum".  A4520 
Aug.  30,  1965:   "More  on  Jet  Noise — 
Part   vm — Novel   Teat  Over   Long 
Island    and    Correspon4«nce    With 

the  Preeldent".. .U- A4888 

Sept.  15,  1965:   "The  Lat^t  on  Jet 
Noise— Part  IX" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MUCNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  1$115,  the  Library 
Sei-vlces  and  Construction  Act  Amend- 
ments of  19««. 

In  the  past  two  decades  there  has 
grown  a  tremendous  need  for  better  li- 
braries. The  population  has  increased 
lapldly,  especially  among  the  young.    A 


greater  number  of  people  are  reading, 
and  they  read  more  often.  The  number 
of  students  and  individuals  doing  re- 
search has  grown.  Finally,  we  have  had 
an  "information  explosion".  There  has 
been  a  great  increase  In  the  number  of 
books  and  other  information  materials. 

The  American  Libi-ary  Association  es- 
timates that  public  libraries  are  lacking 
over  100  million  volumes  to  meet  accept- 
able standards.  We  have  only  half  of  the 
12,000  professional  library  personnel 
required. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  help  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities meet  their  library  obligations. 
The  bill  has  four  titles. 

The  first  two  titles  are  an  extension 
of  the  present  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  which  is  due  to  expire 
Jime  30  of  this  year.  Title  I  provides 
funds  to  the  States  for  library  services. 
The  new  bill  will  authorize  for  library 
services  $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1967, 
$80  million  in  fiscal  year  1968,  $100  mll- 
Uon  In  fiscal  year  1969,  $120  million  in 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  $150  million  annu- 
ally thereafter. 

Title  II  authorizes  funds  to  the  States 
for  the  construction  and  initial  equip- 
ment of  pubUc  library  buildings.  The 
bill  provides  $75  million  for  this  pur- 
pose in  fiscal  year  1967,  $100  million  In 
fiscal  year  1968,  $125  million  in  fiscal 
year  1969  and  1970,  and  $100  million  In 
1971. 

Title  ni  establishes  a  5-year  State- 
Federal  matching  fund  program  to  en- 
courage State  library  agencies  to  devel- 
op cooperative  library  services  and  Joint 
use  of  facilities  Involving  public,  re- 
search, college  and  secondary  school  li- 
braries. Five  million  dollars  Is 
authorized  the  first  year,  $7.5  the  sec- 
ond, $10  miUlon  the  third.  $12.5  the 
fourth  and  $15  million  In  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Title  IV  has  two  sections.  The  first  is 
designed  to  alleviate  the  deplorable  li- 
brary deficiencies  which  exist  in  State 
institutions.  Including  prisons,  reforma- 
tories, mental  hospitals,  training  schools 
and  orphanages.  The  second  section 
will  expand  library  services  to  State 
governments  In  such  specialized  fields  as 
law,  history,  archives  and  legislative 
reference.  The  funds  authorized  for 
title  IV  are  the  same  as  for  title  in. 

This  biU  wlU  cost  $160  million  the  first 
year,  and  the  total  authorized  under 
all  parts  of  this  bill  aggregates  $1.18 
billion  over  the  next  6  fiscal  years. 
This  Is  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  any- 
thing less  will  not  enable  us  to  reduce  the 
deficit  between  what  our  libraries  need 
and  what  they  now  have. 

I  urge  all  those  who  favor  an  improve- 
ment in  our  library  facilities  to  Join  me 
In  support  of  this  bill.   The  text  follows : 

Hit.  13116 

A  bill    to  extend   and  amend   the   Library 

Services  and  Construction  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  Amendments  of  1966". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Ubrary  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the   foUowlng:    ",    to   promote    luterllbrary 


cooperation,  and  to  assist  the  States  in  pro- 
viding certain  specialized  State  library 
services". 

Sk.  3.  Section  101(a)  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30.  1967,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  six  fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $7,500,000. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964,  the 
sum  of  $26,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  determine,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "June  30,  1967,  $60,000,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
$80,000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969.  $100,000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  $120,000,000:  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  $150,000,000.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  102  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

Sue.  5.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(4),  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (6),  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(4)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  that  exp>endltures  made 
for  library  services  In  the  State  In  any  fiscal 
year  from  fimds  derived  from  the  State  will 
not  be  less  than  such  expenditures  In  the 
local  library  or  library  system  under  the  plan 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  that  no  funds 
will  be  provided  for  library  services  to  any 
for  any  fiscal  year  If  the  State  library  ad- 
ministrative agency  'determines  that  the 
amount  expended,  or  to  be  expended,  for 
such  library  or  library  system  during  a  fiscal 
year  from  funds  derived  from  local  sources  If 
less  than  such  expenditures  In  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year;  and". 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  SecUon  104(a)  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1963"  both  times  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1965",  and  by 
striking  out  "section  203"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  103". 

(b)  Section  104(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time 
to  time  estimate  the  amount  to  which  each 
State  will  be  entitled  under  subsection  (a) 
and  the  amount  so  estimated  shall  be  paid 
In  Installments  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, after  necessary  adjustment  on 
account  of  any  previously  made  overpay- 
ment or  underpayment." 

(c)  Section  104(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)",  by  striking  out  "to  be 
effective  until  July  1,  1957"  and  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (2)   of  such  subsection. 

Sxc.  7.  Section  201  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1964,*  the  sum  of  $20,000,000, 
and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  such 
siuns  as  the  Congress  may  determine,"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1967, 
$75,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  $100,000,000;  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  June  30, 
1970,  $125,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  $100,000,000,". 

Sec.  8.  Section  202  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(but  only  in  the  case  of  a  State  allot- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964)". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  204(a)  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "From  such  allotment,  there  shall 
also  be  paid  to  each  State  for  each  such 
period  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  of  the 
sums  expended  b.-  the  State  and  Its  political 
subdivisions  during  such  period  for  admin- 
istration of  the  plan  of  such  State  approved 
\mder  section  303." 

(b)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by   inserting  after   "In   such   installments" 
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tbfl  foDowlxtc:   "In  adntace  or  by  wmj  «< 
reimbursfloitnt,". 

Sec.  10.  Tb«  Library  Services  and  Con- 
Btmctlon  Act  i»  aokended  by  Inaertlng  after 
tttie  n  the  following  new  titles: 


"iiiLK   m — orTBOiamAWT   cooFSBAnoif 
"Authorization  of  Appropriations 

"Src.  301.  lliere  are  autborUed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1M7,  the  sum  ol  (6,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1068,  •7,500.000:  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $10,000,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  M,  1B70. 
tia,A00,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  ao,  1071.  •16.000.000;  which  shaU  be 
used  for  making  payments  to  States  which 
have  submitted  and  had  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  SUUe  plans  for  establishing 
and  malntatnhig  local,  interlocal,  regional. 
State,  or  Interstate  cooperative  networks  of 
Ubrmrle*. 

"AllotmenU 

"Sbc.  303.  From  the  stuns  appropriated 
pursuant  to  seetlon  301  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  diaU  allot  $10,000  each  to 
Guam,  Amsrlean  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  ••0.000  to  each  o<  the  other  SUtes. 
and  shall  allot  to  each  State  such  part  of  the 
remainder  ot  such  stuns  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States  according  to  tlM  most  recent 
decennial  census. 

"Payments  to  States 

"Sxc.  303.  (a)  Prom  the  allotments  avail- 
able therefor  under  section  302,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time  pay 
to  each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved 
under  section  304  an  amount,  computed  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  sums 
expended  by  the  State  and  its  political  sub- 
divisions under  such  plan  (including  costs 
of  administering  such  plan) . 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be  SO  per 
centum  of  the  sunu  expended  under  the 
plan,  except  that  the  Federal  share  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1M7.  shall  be  100 
t>er  centum. 

"State  Plana  for  Intw^Ubrary  Cooperation 

"Swe.  804.  (a)  To  be  approved  for  purposes 
of  this  Utle  a  State  plan  must — 

"(1)  BMet  the  requirements  of  parmgrapha 
(1).  (3),  (4).  (6).  and  (fl)  of  section  103(a); 

"(3)  provide  policies  and  obJecUves  for  the 
systematic  and  efTectlve  oooRilnatlon  of  the 
rseources  of  school,  public,  academic,  and 
special  Utanulas  and  special  infonnatlan  cen- 
ters for  Improred  services  of  a  snpplementary 
nature  to  the  special  clientelee  served  by  t»ch 
type  of  library  or  center; 

"(3)  provide  appropriate  aUoeatloti  by  par- 
Udpatlnc  agencies  of  the  total  eosts  of  tb« 
system; 

*'<4)  provide  assurance  tba*  every  local  or 
other  publle  acency  m  tbe  State  Is  accorded 
an  opportonlty  to  participate  la  the  system: 

"(S)  provide  criterta  whl<ai  the  State 
agency  shall  use  In  evaluating  applications 
for  funds  under  this  title  and  In  assigning 
priority  to  project  proposals;  and 

"(0)  eetabllsh  a  statewide  council  which 
U  broadly  representative  of  profeestonal  li- 
brary tntiesU  and  of  library  users  which 
shall  act  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State 
agency. 

~(b)  Tbe  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  meete  the  eondlUccu  speci- 
fied la  snbMotlon  (a)  of  this  section. 

"TTTLC  TV      »»u  itT.T^i-n  BTATS  UBBAXT 

smvma 
"Pmrt  A—StmU  inatUutioiui  Ubtwry  tervice* 

"Aothortaatlon  of  Appraprlatlans 
"Sm:.  401.  There  are  aatborlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  endtof  June  M, 
1M7.  ttte  sua  tt  HJOMMO;  fbr  the  fiwsal 
jTMr  endlav  June  M.  1M8.  «7J0OjB0O;  for  tlw 


flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1009.  •10.000,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  ^12.- 
800,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1071.  •15,000,000;  which  shall  be  used  for 
making  payments  to  States  which  have  sub- 
mitted and  bad  approved  by  the  Cosnmls- 
stoner  Stete  plans  for  establishing  and  im- 
proving State  Instltutlcmal  Ubrary  services. 
For  the  purpoees  of  this  part  the  term  State 
Institutional  Ubrary  services'  means  the  pro- 
viding of  books,  and  other  library  materials, 
and  of  library  services  to  inmates,  patients, 
or  residents  of  penal  institutions,  reforma- 
tories, general  or  special  Institutions  or  hos- 
pitals including  those  for  the  aged,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  mentally  ill,  reslden- 
Ual  training  schools,  ajod  orphanages,  oper- 
ated by  the  State. 

"Allotmente 
"Sec.  402.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  401  tat  each  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  910,000  each 
to  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  940,000  to  each  of  the  other 
States,  and  shall  allot  to  each  State  such 
ptart  of  the  remainder  of  such  sums  as  the 
population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  according  to  the 
most  recent  decennial  census. 

"Paymente  to  States 

"Ssc  403.  (a)  From  the  allotments  avail- 
able therefor  under  section  402.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time 
pay  to  each  Stete  which  has  a  plan  approved 
under  section  404  an  amount,  computed  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b>  of  this  section. 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  totel  sums 
expended  by  the  State  under  such  plan  (in- 
cluding coste  of  administering  such  plan). 

"(b)  PV>r  the  purpoees  of  this  section  the 
Federal  share  for  any  Stete  shall  be  60  per 
centinn  of  the  sums  expended  under  the 
plan,  except  that  the  Federal  share  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1907,  shall  be 
100  per  centum. 

"State  Plans  for  Stete  InsUtuttonal  Ubrary 
Services 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  To  be  approved  for  purposes 
at  this  part  a  State  plan  must — 

"(1)   meet  the  reqnlremente  of  paragT*Hpl^ 

(1).  (2),   (4),  and   (6)   of  section  103(a); 

"(2)  provide  policies  and  objectives  for 
the  estebllshment  or  trnprovement  of  Stete 
institutional  library  services; 

"(3)  provide  assurance  that  all  eligible 
Stete  institutions  will  be  accorded  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  program  pur- 
suant te  this  part: 

"(4)  provide  criteria  which  the  State 
agency  shall  use  In  evaluating  applications 
for  funds  under  this  part  and  In  assigning 
priority  to  project  proposals; 

"(6)  provide  assnranees  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  expenditures  made  by 
such  Stete  in  any  fiscal  year  for  Stete  In- 
stltuttonal  library  services  will  not  be  leas 
than  such  expenditures  In  tbe  preceding  fis- 
cal year:  and 

"(6)  estebllsh  a  council  which  is  broadly 
representeUve  of  Stete  insUtutions  eUglble 
for  assistance  under  this  part  which  shall  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Stete  agency. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
Stete  plan  which  meete  the  conditions  speci- 
fied In  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section. 

~(c)  Ko  portion  of  any  money  paid  to  a 
Stete  under  this  part  ahall  be  applied,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  purchase  or  erec- 
tion of  any  building  or  buildings,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  any  land. 

"Part  B — State  tovernment  Itbrarjf  tervicet 
"AtithorlHiUon  of  Approprlatloiw 
"Sac.  411.  Tbere  are  anthorlaed  to  bo  i^- 
prtq;>rlatod  for  tlM  Ooeal  year  endtov  Jaao  S», 
IWr,  tho  nm  ot  ••,000.000;  for  tlw  fiseal  y«ar 
endiac  June  30. 1«««,  97  JOO.00O;  for  Um  teeal 
ymr  oiidla«  Jono  89.  !••.  •10.OW.OO*;  for 
ttao  Itoeal  ywu-  ondlag  Jane  30,  trtO.  •I9.30*,. 


000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30 
1971,  •15.000.000;  which  shaU  be  used  for 
making  paymente  to  Stetes  which  have  sub- 
mitted and  had  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner Stete  plans  for  estebllshlng  and  Im- 
proving Stete  government  library  services. 
For  the  purpoees  of  this  part  the  term  'Stete 
government  library  services'  means  the  pro- 
viding of  books  and  other  library  materials 
and  of  library  services  to  agencies  and  depart- 
mente  of  the  State  govermnent  and  to  Stete 
government  personnel  requiring  library  serv- 
ices, including  those  agencies  or  Individuals 
responsible  for  legislative  reference  and  re^ 
search  history,  law.  or  archival  library  serv- 
ices, and  specialized  professional  or  research 
library  operations  In  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  State  government. 
"Allotmente 
"Sac.  412.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  411  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  •lO.OOO  each  to 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  ^40.000  to  each  of  the  other  Stetes. 
and  shaU  allot  to  each  Stete  such  ptart  of  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  as  the  population  of 
the  Stete  bears  to  the  population  of  the 
United  Stetes  according  to  the  most  recent 
decennial  census. 

"Paymente  to  Stetes 

"Sec.  413.  (a)  From  the  allotmente  avail- 
able  therefor  under  section  412,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to 
time  fiay  to  each  Stete  which  has  a  plan  ap- 
proved nnder  section  414  an  amount,  com- 
puted as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  thU 
section,  equal  to  tbe  Federal  share  of  the 
total  sums  expended  by  the  Stete  under 
such  plan  (including  coste  of  administering 
such  plan). 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Federal  share  for  any  Stete  shall  be  60  per 
centum  of  the  sums  expended  under  the 
plan. 

"Stete  Plans  for  Stete  Government  Library 
Services 

"Sac.  414.  (a)  To  be  approved  for  pur- 
poses of  this  part  a  State  plan  must — 

"(1)  meet  th«  reqnlromente  of  paragraphs 
(1),   (3),  and  (4)   of  section  109(a): 

"(2)  provide  polietes  and  obJecUves  for 
th«  establishment  or  improvement  of  Stete 
government  library  services: 

"(3)  provide  assurance  that  an  appropri- 
ate departmente  and  agencies  of  the  Stete 
government  will  be  accorded  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  tbe  program  pursuant  to 
this  part; 

"(4)  provide  eriterU  which  the  Stete 
agency  shall  use  in  evaluating  atq>llcation8 
for  funds  under  thU  part  and  in  assigning 
priority  to  project  proposals; 

"(5)  provide  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  expenditures  made  by 
such  State  in  any  fiscal  year  for  Stete  gov- 
ernment library  services  will  not  be  less  than 
such    expenditures    in   the   preceding   fiscal 
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"(6)  estebllsh  a  council  which  is  repre- 
senteUve of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Stete  government 
which  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
State  agency. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
Stete  plan  which  meete  the  conditions  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  No  part  of  any  money  paid  to  a  Stete 
under  this  part  shall  be  applied,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  the  purchase  or  erection  of  any 
building,  or  the  purchase  of  any  land." 

aac.  11.  (a)  Title  in  of  tbo  Library  Ssrv- 
tceo  and  Oonstnictloa  Act  la  lMrrt>y  detfg- 
nated  as  Utle  V. 

(b)  Sections  301  through  a»*  of  the  U- 
brary  Servlcea  and  Cooatractlon  Act  are 
horeby  deaignstod  as  ■ecilooa  BOl  through 
504. 

(e>  Seetlaa  B09(d)  (9)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
doslgaated  by  subooetlon   (b>)  It  aaended 


by  striking  out  "or  tlUe  1  f  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "title  IZ.  Utifi  m,  or  part  A  or 
B  of  Utle  IV". 

(d)  Section  503  of  such  Act  (as  so  desig- 
nated by  subsection  (b^)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  202"  and  insertizxg  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  202,  302,  402,  or  412";  by  striking 
out  "and  section  203"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "203,  303,  403.  and  413";  by  striking 
out  "or  302"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  302,  302,  402,  or  412";  by  striking  out  "or 
203",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  203, 
303,  403,  or  413,";  by  striking  out  "or  201" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thevoof  ",  201,  301,  401, 
or  411":  and  by  striking  out  "and  202"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  tbereoT  ".  203,  302.  402, 
and  412". 


Esctlatioa  of  tbe  War  bn  Disease — ^Rep- 
regcatatiTC  Fogarty  S^aks  at  New  York 
Tropical  Disease  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CARET 

or  Mxw  Tcauc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Marah  1. 1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
17,  1966,  was  a  significant  day  in  the 
annals  otf  our  efforts  to  conquer  killing 
and  crippling  disease. 

At  St.  Clare's  Hospital  in  New  York 
City,  his  eminence,  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman,  archbishop  ol  New  York,  gave 
his  blessing  to  the  Trqplcal  Disease  Re- 
search Center,  established  under  his 
guidance  and  initiative.  The  center 
adds  a  new  chapter  to  the  long  list  of 
great  and  good  works  in  New  York  and 
around  the  world  which  have  been  per- 
formed through  the  leadership  and 
efforts  of  this  great  and  good  servant  ol 
God  and  man. 

The  center  is  truly  fortunate  to  have 
as  its  director,  an  eminently  qualified 
physician,  Dr.  Kevin  Michael  Caliill. 
One  needs  merely  to  cite  Dr.  Cahill's 
training  and  list  his  academic  honors 
and  experience  to  conclude  that  his  se- 
lection is  most  fortunate. 

Dr.  Cahill  graduated  from  Fordham 
University — egregia  cum  laude — and  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  from  Cornell. 
He  interned  at  St.  Vincent's  Haspital  in 
New  York  and  received  his  residency 
training  in  Cairo,  subsequently  attending 
the  London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tr(«)i- 
cal  Medicine  and  tl>e  University  ol 
London. 

Currently  Dr.  Cahill  is  associate  clini- 
cal professor  of  medicine  at  New  York 
Medical  College,  medical  consultant — 
tropical  medicine— at  the  United  Na- 
tions: member  of  the  mecUcal  attending 
staff  of  St.  Clare's  and  a  number  ol  other 
hospitals  in  New  York,  as  well  as  main- 
taining his  private  practice.  In  addition. 
Dr.  Cahill  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  trop- 
ical diseases  and  many  articles  in  this 
and  other  medical  flelcia. 

The  conduct  ol  treatment,  care  and 
research  In  tropical  dtaeases  under  Dr. 
Cahill's  direction  will  be  carried  on  un- 
der the  administration  of  Sister  M.  John 
Kevin  of  the  Allegany  Franciscan  Sisters. 
These  good  women  in  every  sense  will  be 
devoting  their  entire  llres  toward  mak- 


ing the  research  of  this  great  center  and 
the  care  ol  its  patients,  the  very  best  in 
the  world. 

An  episode  ol  human  interest  and  near 
tragedy  occurred  recently  which  might 
even  cause  one  to  attribute  near  miracu- 
lous care  to  those  who  work  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

Some  ol  my  colleagues  may  recall  an 
incident  where  a  demented  person  ex- 
ploded an  incendiary  device  at  the  altar 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  causing  a  de- 
voted woman  worshiper  to  become  badly 
burned  as  she  knelt  in  prayer.  This 
woman,  near  death  from  shock  and  se- 
vere bums,  has  been  under  treatment 
since  that  time  at  St.  Clare's  Hospital 
and  may  one  day  recover  fully  Uirough 
the  expert  and  devoted  ministration  of 
the  doctors  and  staff  at  St.  Clare's. 

A  brief  description  of  the  tropical  dis- 
ease program  at  the  center  would,  I 
think,  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
concerned  with  health  programs: 
Tropical  Disease  PaooaAM — St.  Claee's 
HosPTTAi,,  New  To«k,  N.Y. 

Clinical  tropical  medicine  centers  are  not 
common  in  the  United  Stetes.  When  the 
U.SA.  was  a  contained  isolationist  nation, 
such  a  situation  was  understendable;  today 
It  Is  not.  In  New  York — a  city  that  annually 
receives  over  3  million  foreign  visitors,  that 
is  home  to  a  million  Latin  Americans,  that  is 
the  base  for  the  largest  International  busi- 
ness concerns  and  missionary  organizations 
the  world  has  known,  that  Is  (and  for  many 
years  after  the  conflicte'  resolution  will  con- 
tinue to  be)  ever  more  Involved  In  the 
chloroqiUne-reslstant  malarious  Jungles  of 
Vietnam — is  in  urgent  need  of  Increased 
facilities  in  this  specialty.  There  existe  In 
New  York  a  need  for  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic service  in  this  field;  equally  impor- 
tent,  there  is  a  magnificent  opportunity  to 
utilize  such  a  proposed  service  as  the  base 
for  sorely  needed  research  in  clinical  tropical 
medicine. 

A  tropicfil  disease  service  and  research  cen- 
ter has  been  established  at  St.  Clare's  Hospi- 
tal on  West  5l8t  Street  in  New  York  City. 
This  hospital  offers  the  following  advantages; 

1.  It  is  centrally  located  in  Manhattan— 
halfway  between  the  two  existent  New  YcM'k 
City  health  department  clinics  In  this  spe- 
cialty—and serves  a  large  Latin  American 
clinic  population; 

2.  Ite  district  includes  all  the  major  docks 
of  the  city  from  34th  Street  to  52d  Street, 
and  the  medical  directors  of  a  number  of  the 
International  shipping  companies  and  sea- 
men's unions  serve  on  the  hospital  attend- 
ing staff; 

8.  There  is  already  In  existence  at  St. 
Clare's  a  research  institute  with  animal 
quarters,  laboratories,  and  others.  More  im- 
portently,  there  is  an  appreciation  of  medical 
clinical  research^-evldenced  In  the  30  scien- 
tific publications  that  emanate  from  St. 
Clare's  annually. 

4.  The  hospital  is  willing  to  devote  the 
necessary  clinic  and  laboratory  space  for  the 
development  of  a  tropical  disease  unit.  ThU 
is  usually  the  greatest  obstacle  to  initiating 
a  new  program  since  It  constitutes  the 
majority  of  tbe  cost. 

5.  The  CathoUc  missionary  societies  have, 
at  present,  no  luUfied  medical  service  for 
their  personnel.  The  clinical  and  research 
value  of  studying  controlled  groups  of  Amer- 
icans exposed  to  tropical  Infections  has  long 
been  appreciated  by  experts — especlaUy  the 
military — as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  (and 
most  difficult  to  secure)  efforto  In  tropical 
medicine. 

6.  Dr.  Cahill,  a  recognized  authority  In 
clinical  tropical  medicine  (see  curriculum 
vltee)   is  on  the  medical  attending  staff  of 


the  hospital  and  dlrecte  the  tropical  dlseaao 
service  and  research  facilities. 

7.  The  house  staff  of  the  hoq>ltel  comes 
largely  from  developing  lands  (the  majority 
from  the  PhiUppinea)  and  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  tropical  diseases.  The  establishment 
of  a  research  unit  In  this  specialty  wiU  not 
oiUy  fulfill  an  educational  obligation  to  them, 
but  have  their  Interest  and  willing  support. 

The  unit  includes: 

(a)  a  tropical  disease  clinic  with  facilities 
for  both  pediatric  and  adult  patlente.  An 
attempt  to  have  the  NYC  Health  Department 
Tropical  Laboratories  refer  cases,  has  already 
been  discussed  with  them. 

(b)  an  improved  diagnostic  laboratory  In 
parasitology  and  parasitic  serology.  This  wiU 
serve  not  only  the  needs  of  the  hospital  and 
clinic  but  also  be  the  basis  for  clinical  re- 
search projecte. 

(c)  a  carefully  coded  serum  bank  oa  all 
missionary  personnel  for  retrospective  Im- 
munologic studies.  The  Catholic  Church 
has,  at  present,  no  unified  medical  program 
for  advising,  and.  if  necessary,  diagnosing 
and  treating  missionaries.  This  population 
represante  an  unusual  controlled  group  ol 
Americans  exposed  to  base  levels  of  health 
In  developing  countries.  One  of  the  only 
other  comparable  groups,  the  combined  Prot- 
estent  missionaries  seen  though  tbe  inter- 
church  center,  now  provide  the  basis  for 
research  studies  of  the  Conununlcable  Disease 
Center,  Atlanta,  and  the  Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical  School;  such  is  our  aim  with 
the  Catholic  missionary  group. 

<d)  a  research  program.  This  would  Inl- 
tiaUy  Include  well-studied  case  reporU,  and 
serologic  and  stool  surreys.  Within  a  year, 
basic  studies  derived  from  clinical  problems 
In  tropical  diseases  will  begin.  This  phase  of 
the  program  is  left  purposely  vague  since  it 
wUl  depend  on  the  type  of  clinical  material 
presented.  Dr.  Cahill's  bibliographic  record. 
however,  stands  behind  the  stetement  that 
a  productive  research  program  will  be  in 
full  motion  within  the  year.  As  noted  above, 
facilities  for  animal  experimentetlon  are  al- 
ready In  existence. 

Expense* 
Research   fellow 95,200 

Senior    technician S.  200 

Technician-secretary 4,800 

Disposable  equipment  (syringes,  an- 
tigens,   containers,    steins,    slides, 

etc.,  paper) 2,500 

Permanent  equipment  (freeser-re- 
frigerator,  microscopes  (2),  centri- 
fuge,  typewriter,   proctoscope) S,  000 

Travel  (annual  meeting  of  American 
Society  of  Tropical  Medicine) SOO 

St.  Clare's  showed  good  Judgment  on 
the  day  of  its  dedication  by  extending  an 
invitation  to  deliver  the  dedication  ad- 
dress to  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Representative  John  E.  Fogaktt  of  the 
Second  District  of  Rhode  Island,  who, 
during  his  lifetime  has  done  more  than 
any  other  American  to  assist  medical 
research. 

Congressman  Fogarty's  message,  I  be- 
lieve, is  lx)th  informative  and  important 
to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  %)eaker,  I  place  the  text  of  his  ad- 
dress at  this  point  so  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  benefit  of  his  lesoned 
views: 
Dedicstobt     Aaoasaa    bt    the    Honosable 

John   E.   Fogaktt,   Member  ow  Conckkss, 

Tbopical    Disease   Besearch    Centee.    St. 

Clare's      Hospttai,,      New      York,      M.Y, 

Febbuabt    17,    1966 

Your  Kminence.  Sister  Mary  John,  rever- 
end clergy,  and  friends,  for  deep  personal 
reasons,  I  have  been  especially  touched  by 
what  I  have  witnessed  here  today.  And  I 
am  particularly  grateful  to  you.  Sister  Mary 
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J(din.  and  to  you.  Dr.  CahlU,  for  Inviting 
me  to  the  dedication  of  your  new  Tropical 
Dtseaae  Reaearch  C«nt«r.  I  have  no  doubta 
that  under  your  administrative  leadership 
and  professional  guidance,  the  center  will 
flourish. 

Since  being  elected  to  Congress  25  years 
ago,  and  especially  since  becoming  chairman 
of  the  House  of  Elepresentatlves  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  Appropriations  IS  years  ago, 
I  have  been  present  at  many  similar  events. 
Tet  each  new  one  Is  a  source  of  fresh  in- 
spiration and  admiration.  What  has  been 
done  here  at  St.  Clare's  la  important.  But 
the  spirit  of  service  in  which  it  has  been 
done  is  even  more  important  and  Is  what 
touches  me  deeply  and  lastingly.  And  it  Is 
to  that  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  physical  act 
of  creating  a  medical  research  center  that  I 
want  to  pay  the  profoundeet  tribute. 

That  spirit  has  deep  roots  in  the  history 
of  church  and  missionary  medicine.  Many 
books  have  been  written  about  the  selfless 
work  of  the  men  and  women — of  many 
faiths — who  brought  and  continue  to  bring 
healing  and  hope  and  faith  to  suffering 
human  beings  In  the  disease-ravaged 
tropics.  I  know  from  my  own  reading,  for 
example,  that  medical  care  In  the  tropics 
would  be  much  more  deficient  If  it  were  not 
for  the  services  of  missionaries;  that  the 
modem  medical  profession  In  China  is  al- 
most entirely  the  creation  of  the  mission- 
ary; and  that  the  rising  standard  of  hy- 
giene and  improved  care  of  the  sick  In  many 
tropical  countries  owe  much  to  the  Influence 
of  missionary  leaders  and  their  organiza- 
tions. And  I  also  know  that  missionaries, 
though  too  busy  giving  direct  medical  care 
and  comfort  to  do  research,  have  still  con- 
tributed significant  Information  on  the 
epidemiology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
tropical  illnesses.  Our  debt  to  these  people 
Is  great. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  Tropical  Dis- 
ease Research  Center  at  St.  Clare's  comes  at 
an  appropriate  moment.  There  is  an  emo- 
tional current  running  through  Washington, 
a  kind  of  charged  atmosphere,  from  the 
White  House  to  the  HalU  of  Congress.  It 
seems  to  originate  in  a  renewed  sense  of 
urgency  over  the  plight  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  beings  who  are  suffering 
from  tropical  illness.  It  is  as  If  almost 
everybody  suddenly  realized  what  some  of 
ua  have  been  preaching  for  many,  many 
years:  that  healths-complete  physical  and 
mental  well-being — Is  the  keystone  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  and  even  political  progress 
In  the  developing  nations  of  the  world.  The 
people  of  those  proud  nations  do  not  want 
handouts.  They  want  to  stand  up  on  their 
own  feet  and  help  themselves  with  their 
own  hands  and  minds.  But  how  can  they 
when  so  many  of  them  are  weighed  down 
by   disease   and   malnutrition   and   despair? 

Not  all  of  my  knowledge  about  health 
affairs  comes  from  reading.  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Health  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and  as  the  congressional  adviser 
to  the  US.  delegation  to  six  World  Health 
Assemblies,  I  have  had  a  uniqiie  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  abroad  and  to  observe  tropi- 
cal dlaeaaes  with  my  own  eyes.  And  I  have 
talked  with  thousands  of  people  who  have 
had  firsthand  experience  In  the  battle 
against  tropical  disease. 

The  story  they  tell  Is  shocking,  is  sad- 
dening. Is  shaming.  And  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures tell  only  part  of  that  story: 

Ten  million  htunan  beings  are  suffering 
from  leprosy. 

Pour  and  one-half  million  human  beings 
are  suffering  from  yaws. 

Four  hundred  million  human  beings  are 
debilitated  by  the  parasitic  diseases  schisto- 
SMnlasls  and  fllailaals. 


Pour  hundred  million  human  beings  are 
blind  or  going  blind  from  trachoma. 

Three  million  human  beings  are  dying  each 
year  from  tuberculosis. 

And  140  million  human  being  are  afflicted 
with  malaria. 

What  these  figures  and  many  others  that  I 
have  not  listed  mean  is  this:  A  serious  in- 
fectious or  parasitic  disease  afflicts  most  of 
the  people  who  live  in  the  tropics.  And  since 
two-thirds  of  mankind  lives  in  tropical  or 
semltroplcal  areas,  the  majority  of  human 
beings  are  suffering,  right  now,  from  a  se- 
rious Infectious  or  parasitic  disease  that  pre- 
vents them  from  leading  a  full  life. 

But  the  really  appalling  fact  is  this:  The 
knowledge  to  control  or  prevent  some  of 
these  diseases — malaria,  yaws,  smallpox,  tra- 
choma— Is  known  but  is  not  being  applied 
widely  or  effectively  enough.  The  principal 
material  reason  for  this  failure  Is  a  lack  of 
trained  people,  a  subject  I  will  say  more 
about  later.  But  the  material  failure  is 
linked,  I  believe,  to  a  failure  of  will. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  no  efforts  are  being 
made  to  control  tropical  diseases  or  that  all 
efforts  have  ended  in  failure.  Much  is  being 
done,  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  the 
United  States,  along  with  many  other  coun- 
tries and  especially  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, has  played  a  big  role  in  this  cam- 
paign. Time  does  not  permit  me  to  describe 
all  the  U.S.  Government's  efforts  in  detail,  so 

1  shaU  touch  only  the  high  points. 

The  American  people  can  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  year  after 
year  provided  about  one-third  of  the  budget 
of  the  World  Health  Organization.  This 
year  that  wise  Investment  comes  to  $13  <4 
million. 

I  regard  the  WHO  as  mankind's  public 
health  service.  The  WHO  is  blind  to  na- 
tional boundaries  and  to  racial,  religious,  and 
ethnic  differences.  It  views  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  earth  as  members  of  one  family.  Its 
major  objective  is  to  free  men  everywhere 
from  the  burden  of  disease  and  disability  so 
that  they  may  labor  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  in  what  could  be  a  world  of 
plenty  and  peace.  The  WHO  has  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  American 
people.  It  deserves  our  continued  support 
and  encouragement. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  number  of  human 
beings — 140  million — currently  afflicted  with 
malaria.  In  1961,  a  group  of  world-renowned 
malaria  experts  said  that  malaria  could  be 
eradicated — everywhere  in  the  world.  Not 
Just  In  countries  like  the  United  States,  Italy, 
and  the  Soviet  Union — but  everywhere  in 
the  world.  The  goal  has  not  been  reached, 
but  the  wOTk  goes  on.  It  must  not  b« 
allowed  to  lag.  This  year  the  United  States, 
through  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, is  wisely  supporting  15  malaria- 
eradication  programs  throughout  the  world. 
The  total  Investment  amounts  to  about  $27 
million.  And  almost  all  of  It  is  being  in- 
vested in  fieldwork  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
the  Near  East,  the  Far  East,  and  south 
Asia. 

Those  of  you  who  are  close  to  international 
health  affairs  know  all  too  well  the  recent 
history  of  cholera.  Confined  for  many  years 
to  India,  east  Pakistan,  and  the  Celebes, 
cholera  in  the  past  several  years  has  spread 
to  almost  every  country  in  the  Far  East  and 
Western  Pacific  area.     It  was  even  reported 

2  years  ago,  for  the  first  time  In  two  decades, 
in  a  modern  developed  country  like  Japan. 
U.S.  quarantine  ofllclals  are  on  constant  alert 
against  Its  importation  Into  this  country. 

The  major  effort  ol  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  attack  against  cholera  has  centered  in 
Its  support  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization's  Cholera  Research  Laboratory. 
Located  in  Dacca,  east  Pakistan,  the  Lab- 
oratory develops,  evaluates,  and  demonstrates 


measures  for  preventing  and  eventually  erad- 
icating cholera.  The  experience  gained  by 
the  Laboratory's  staff  has  proved  useful  in 
the  fight  against  cholera  not  only  In  east 
Pakistan  but  in  many  of  the  other  areas  in 
which  cholera  has  broken  out,  such  as  Hong 
Kong  and  the  Philippines. 

Cholera,  Incidentally,  Is  one  of  the  six 
major  diseases  that  are  the  targets  of  an 
intensive  Joint  research  attack  recently 
launched  by  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
The  others  are  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  para- 
sitic diseases  like  schistosomiasis  and  filarla- 
sis.  arthropod -borne  virus  diseases  like  the 
hemorrhagic  fevers  and  encephalitis,  and 
malnutrition.  The  American  part  of  this 
Joint  research  program  is  being  directed  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health,  of 
course,  is  no  newcomer  to  the  battle  against 
tropical  disease.  Indeed,  the  NIH's  roots  go 
back  to  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  set  up  In  its  Staten 
Island  Hospital  In  1887  to  study  cholera. 
Many  of  the  other  diseases  seen  in  that  hos- 
pital and  studied  in  that  laboratory  were  in- 
fectious and  parasitic  diseases  that  the  mer- 
chant seamen  patients  had  picked  up  in  the 
tropics. 

Today  the  NIH,  through  its  National  In- 
stitute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  and 
its  Office  of  International  Research,  con- 
ducts and  supports  one  of  the  largest  tropi- 
cal disease  research  programs  in  the  world. 
In  1965,  alone,  the  NIAID  spent  close  to  $9 
million  (or  about  23  percent  of  its  total  ex- 
tramural funds)  to  support  411  research 
studies  in  tropical  medicine  at  many  uni- 
versity medical  centers.  It  spent  more  than 
another  $1  >/2  nillUon  to  conduct  research  in 
its  own  Laboratories  of  Parasitic  Diseases, 
Parasite  Chemotherapy,  and  Tropical  Virol- 
ogy, and  at  its  Middle  America  Research 
Unit  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  Middle  America  Research  Unit  Is  a 
Joint  venture  of  the  NIH  and  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research.  And  scientists 
of  the  unit  work  closely  with  scientists  at 
the  nearby  Gorg{>,s  Memorial  Laboratory, 
which  is  supported  by  an  annual  contribu- 
tion from  the  Congress.  These  scientists 
are  all  engaged  in  research  on  vital,  pcu°asltlc, 
and  fungal  diseases  of  the  American  tropics. 

Of  all  the  medical  research  bills  I  have 
sponsored  or  supported,  none  has  given  me 
more  gratification  on  its  execution  than  the 
one  which  created  the  International  Centers 
for  Medical  Research  and  Training. 

Established  In  1961  and  administered  by 
the  NIH  Office  of  International  Research, 
the  ICMRT  program  has  Joined  in  an  inter- 
national partnership  for  health  five  outstand- 
ing American  universities  and  five  leading 
foreign  medical  research  institutes.  The 
roster  of  their  names  and  research  interests 
is  in  itself  stimulating  and  encouraging. 

Louisiana  State  University  Is  working  with 
the  University  of  Costa  Rica  on  better  treat- 
ment for  leishmaniasis  and  diarrheal  dis- 
eases. 

The  University  of  California  has  Joined 
forces  with  the  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search, Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  in  re- 
search on  Infectious  diseases  transmitted 
from  animals  to  man. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  Calcutta 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  are  conducting 
joint  studies  on  cholera,  leprosy,  and  small- 
pox. 

Tulane  University  has  teamed  up  with 
the  Unlversidad  del  Valle  CaU  of  Coltwabia 
to  investigate  tetanus,  fllarlasls,  and  diar- 
rheal diseases. 

And  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the 
Institute  of  Hygiene,  Lahore,  Pakistan,  are 
concentrating  on  arthropod-borns  and 
rickettsial  diseases. 
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8tno«  IMl  tlM  United  States  has  wisely 
spent  $11H  inilUoB  to  support  the  work  of 
these  At*  research  teams.  And  ao  far  40 
investigators  have  completed  their  studies 
and  have  published  or  are  publishing  their 
results. 

Reasarch  ia  only  one  o<  the  NIH's  two  big 
gims  in  the  battle  agalxwt  tropical  diaeaae. 
Training  is  the  other. 

Since  1958,  the  National  Institute  at  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases  has  Invested 
more  than  $9  million  In  training  programs 
that  have  turned  out  more  than  1,100  tropical 
medicine  research  scientists.  These  men  are 
now  in  the  forefront  of  the  research  attack 
against  tropical  rtlsti^ase  lln  every  corner  of 
the  earth. 

This  year  the  Institute  Is  spending  more 
than  $1'/^  million  to  supf>ort  the  training 
of  more  than  200  research  scientists  In  tropi- 
cal medicine.  They  are  studying  and  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  finest 
tropical  medicine  experts  in  the  world — 
men  like  Bang  and  Bueding  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Blagl  at  the  University  of 
Mexico.  Fox  and  Morales  at  the  Unlversl^  ot 
Puerto  Rico.  Unclcome  at  Howard  University, 
Beaver  at  Tulane  Unlver$ity,  Weller  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  Tntger  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute. 

And  yet  despite  this  large  Investment  of 
men  and  money,  the  work  has  only  begun. 
Much,  much  more  will  have  to  be  done — 
la  research,  In  trltinmg,  and  especially  in  the 
application  of  what  la  Haown  to  the  con- 
trol of  tropical  diseases. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  a  shortage  of 
trained  people  was  the  major  obstacle  to 
progress  against  the  tropical  diseases.  There 
Is  a  bill  before  Congreaa  now  that  I  be- 
lieve would  go  a  long  f'By  toward  break- 
ing down  that  otxtacle. 

That  blU,  H.R.  12453,  iWhlch  I  hope  goes 
down  In  the  books  as  the  International 
Health  Act  of  19M,  would  develop  and 
strengthen  the  capability  of  the  United  States 
to  help  those  countries  that  are  struggling 
to  cast  off  the  burden  ot  tropical  dlaease. 
And  that  help  would  take  the  form  of  weU- 
tralned  American  public  health  workers  for 
waging  war  against  the  tropical  diseases — 
In  the  tropics.  H.R.  124S3  U  a  mUestone  In 
the  struggle  against  tropical  disease.  And 
all  of  tia  who  have  an  Interest  in  tropical 
health  should  follow  IDs  course  carefully 
and  hopefully. 

Some  people  may  wondar  why  the  United 
Sutes,  which  has  virtually  freed  Itself  of 
the  tropical  diseases,  spends  some  of  Its 
treasure  to  help  eradicate  those  diseases  in 
other  lands.  The  reasons  have  their  roots 
in  both  self-interest  and  Edtrulsm. 

First,  disease  anywher4  In  a  world  made 
small  by  the  Jet  airliner  Is  a  threat  to 
Americans,  as  It  Is  a  threat  to  people  in 
other  developed  countrlek.  Since  1950.  the 
number  of  travelers  entering  the  United 
States  by  air  from  abroad.  Including  the 
tropics,  has  Increased  from  517,000  to  4.272,- 
000 — more  than  700  percent.  During  that 
time  smallpox  has  been  Imported  into  many 
Western  countries,  Inclvdlng  the  United 
Kingdom,  Sweden,  West  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Canada.  | 

Second,  many  Americans — 250,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  (and 
that  figure  does  not  IncOude  military  per- 
sonnel)— live  In  troplcatl  or  semltroplcal 
countries.  And  the  Department's  medical  di- 
vision has  said  that  one  out  of  five  em- 
ployees returning  from  abroad  harbors  In- 
testinal parasites,  and  many  others  suffer 
from  malaria  and  Infectlows  hepatitis. 

Third,  the  tropical  areas,  which  In  general 
can  now  barely  feed  their  own  people,  oould 
under  appropriate  conditions  become  the 
source  of  abundant  food  supplies  ao  badly 
needed  by  the  undernourished  mlUlons  of  the 
world.    The  trestles  are  already  an  Important 


source  d  vital  raw  materials.  T'hey  could 
with  proper  development  also  become  an  im- 
portant ntarket  for  the  products  of  the  In- 
dustriaUaed  nations  of  the  world.  Including 
the  United  States— and  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Fourth,  there  are  In  the  tropics  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  who  live  In  disease  and 
poverty  and  despair  with  an  average  life  ex- 
pectancy of  only  35  years.  These  are  people 
who  are  less  and  less  willing  to  spend  their 
short  lives  dreaming  about  such  luxuries  as 
political  freedom.  They  are  desperate  for  a 
better  life,  and  it  la  In  our  own  interest  to 
help  them. 

Fifth,  no  nation  that  has  its  spiritual  roots 
deep  in  the  Judeo-Christiau  ethic  can  view 
with  anything  but  the  deepest  concern  and 
sense  of  urgency  the  plight  of  the  millions 
of  human  beings  In  the  tropics  who  ara 
ravaged  by  disease.  To  turn  our  backs  on 
them  would  be  the  gravest  hypocrisy. 

Finally,  my  friends,  we  are  all  members  of 
one  family — the  family  of  man.  And  the 
family  of  man  Uvea  in  one  world.  As  differ* 
ent  as  we  all  are  in  many  ways,  we  all  share 
a  common  humanity.  And  when  one  human 
being  or  one  group  of  human  beings  suffers — 
anywhere  In  the  world — ^we  all  suffer. 

'niat  is  why  man's  noblest  act  Is  to  extend 
his  hand  In  loving  care  to  a  human  being 
who  is  suffering  the  pain  and  torment  of 
disease.  And  that  act,  my  friends,  is  also 
the  most  personally  self-fulfllllng.  Thank 
you. 


Mj,  How  Ton  Hare  Grows 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  2,469,000  employees  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing fiscal  1964.  This  figure  increased  to 
2.4S6.000  during  fiscal  1965  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  2,639,000  during  fiscal 
1966,  which  will  end  June  30. 

The  upward  trend  In  employment  will 
continue  during  fiscal  1967,  when  there 
will  be  2,700,000  people  on  the  Federal 
payroll  This  will  be  an  increase  of 
almost  9  V2  percent  in  3  years. 

Trimming  of  the  executive  payroll  pre- 
sents one  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment.  If  spending  is  to  be  cut  substan- 
tially so  that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1967 
may  be  reduced  and  possibly  eliminated, 
the  number  of  civilian  employees  will 
have  to  be  reduced. 

Much  of  the  reduction  can  be  accom- 
plished by  not  hiring  unnecessary  per- 
sonnel. Due  to  the  huge  turnover  of  civil 
service  employees,  a  lot  of  reductions  can 
be  effected  simply  by  not  filling  vacancies. 

Curtailment  of  the  bloated  bureauc- 
racy can  be  achieved  by  dismissing  those 
who  are  not  qualified,  those  who  are  not 
needed,  and  those  who  are  not  efficient. 
Further  reductions  are  possible  by  con- 
solidations of  agencies  and  units,  the  in- 
troduction of  more  efficient  methods  of 
operation,  by  letting  the  States  and  local 
communities  do  the  things  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  doing  for 
them  but  which  ttiey  could  do  just  ms 


well  or  better — and  dieaper — themselves, 
and  by  letting  private  enterprise  in  like 
manner  perform  functions  which  are  not 
properly  goYemmental.  Still  further 
curtailment  is  possible  through  the  end- 
ing of  abuse£  in  the  use  of  sick  leave. 

Apologists  for  the  bureaucracy  often 
proclailm  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Government  employees  are  com- 
petent, conscientious,  and  loyal.  While 
this  is  certainly  true,  the  fact  that  a 
worker  is  competent  does  not  mean  that 
he  should  be  retained  on  the  payroll  if  he 
is  not  needed.  Neither  should  the  fact 
that  he  is  conscientious  be  a  reason  for 
not  releasing  him  if  the  work  that  he  is 
doing  is  properly  the  function  of  State 
and  local  governments  or  of  private  en- 
terprise. The  fact  that  he  is  loyal  should 
not  be  a  reason  for  keeping  him  if  his 
agency  is  overstaffed. 

Millions  of  competent,  conscientious, 
and  loyal  Americans  will  never  work  for 
the  Federal  Government,  simply  because 
there  is  no  need  for  their  services  or  be- 
cause there  is  a  more  pressing  need  for 
their  abilities  elsewhere.  Why,  then, 
should  a  Federal  employee  be  kept  be- 
cause he  possesses  virtues  that  are  also 
possessed  by  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans? 

A  competent  employee  should  want  to 
woi'k  where  his  skills  can  be  best  utilized, 
even  though  it  be  outside  the  Federal 
service.  A  conscientious  employee  should 
not  want  to  do  useless  work  or  do  useful 
work  in  an  inefficient  manner.  A  loyal 
employee  should  be  as  much  opposed  to 
overstaffing,  incompetency,  and  ineffi- 
ciency as  he  is  to  acts  of  espionage,  sabo- 
tage, and  treason. 


The  SOtli  Annirersarj,  LeoBiaster,  Mass., 
Chaaiber  of  CeouBcrce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

er 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   KASSACBtJSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  March  1. 1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  my  remarks  in  part  at  the  &Oth 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Leominster, 
Mass.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February 
13.  1966,  and  news  accounts  of  this  out- 
standing event. 

The  material  follows: 
RxMAaKS  IK  Pakt  or  Comg«xssmam  Pmup  J. 

PHILBIN,        SOTH       ANKIVXaasBT        BAMQUET, 

LxoMiMSTKa      CHAicaxa      or      CoiusxacK, 

FsaauAaT  13,  19M 

(At  the  50th  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Leominster  Chamber  of  Commerce  Sunday 
night.  Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbih,  of 
Clinton,  hailed  the  local  chamber  for  out- 
standing service  to  community.  State,  and 
Nation  and  unsurpassed  contribution  to  the 
industrial,  mercantile,  buslnaas,  and  public 
development  and  proapedty  of  tiila  great 
city. 

ISlnce  this  fine  ocgmnlmatkm  was  bom.  said 
the  Congressman,  unbelievable  cbangw  have 
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occurrAd  in  our  economic  lyBtem.  our  goT- 
•rnment,  our  ccaninunltlM  and  the  entire 
Anterlcan  way  of  liXe.| 

To  your  everlaattng  credit.  It  can  be  said 
that  this  group  throughout  the  years  has 
furnished  the  splendid  leadership,  the  Ideas, 
the  support  and  the  guiding  genius  required 
by  the  fast-moving,  rapidly  developing 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the  city  and 
the  country  and  the  end  Is  not  yet  in  sight. 

At  the  present  time,  you  are  participating 
In  the  tremendous  growth  and  development 
of  our  great  productive  system  that  la  accom- 
modating Itself  so  efficiently  to  the  so-called 
population  explosion  and  the  very  speedy 
advance  of  science  and  technology,  truly 
amazing  In  both  Its  depth  and  the  wide 
sweep  of  Its  Impact. 

To  be  sure,  the  country  Is  growing  at  an 
astonishing  rate  and  our  economy  Is  mov- 
ing upward  to  unprecedented  levels. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  we  were  concerned 
In  our  own  areas  as  people  were  In  other 
places,  about  depressed  condtions.  Increas- 
ing unemployment,  and  what  appeared  to  be 
an  Impending  economic  lag. 

But  this  Is  all  changed.  Our  problem  now 
Is  not  one  of  recession  or  unemployment, 
but  of  doing  the  best  we  can  to  contain  the 
obvious  Inflationary  forces  that  are  appear- 
ing in  our  economic  system  and  must  be  ef- 
fectively checked   one  way  or   another. 

With  the  exception  of  Vietnam  and  the 
grave  International  situation,  on  which  I 
will  touch  a  little  later,  the  country  is  en- 
joying unprecedented  prosperity  and  ade- 
quacy at  almost  every  level. 

Practically  all  the  economic  indicators  are 
favorable. 

Business  is  at  the  highest  peak  of  activity. 

Employment  Is  at  the  highest  level  ever. 

Wag^,  living  conditions  and  standards, 
opportunities,  general  economic  well-being, 
have  never  been  so  high,  and  the  same  Is 
true  generally  of  earnings  and  profits. 

Our  business,  economic,  and  social  ad- 
vance would  be  most  baffling  and  Incredible, 
were  it  not  an  actual  reality  before  our  very 
eyes. 

Admittedly,  these  things  are  all  on  the 
good  Bide,  and  we  can  be  thankful  for  them 
in  more  ways  than  one,  because  they  have 
brought  untold  benefits  across  the  board, 
not  only  to  business,  labor,  and  agriculture 
but  to  every  class  and  group  In  the  Nation. 

Further,  these  prosperous  conditions,  un- 
known In  any  period  of  world  history,  con- 
stitute the  greatest  tribute  that  could  be 
paid  to  the  greatness,  and  grandeur,  and  ef- 
ficiency of  our  wonderful,  free  enterprise 
system,  led  by  men  and  women  like  you, 
that  has  given  Americans  the  priceless  privi- 
lege and  opportunity  of  bringing  their  Initi- 
ative, talents,  industry,  hard  work,  and  spirit 
of  venture  and  progress,  to  beir  upon  the 
general  welfare  and  the  general  well-being 
of  the  American  people. 

While  we  have  many  great  and  grave  tasks 
and  challenges  facing  us  in  these  days,  one 
of  the  most  imF>ortant,  I  think,  we  can  agree, 
la  the  preservation  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  that  has  unquestionably  made  us 
and  this  Nation  the  greatest,  the  most  pros- 
perous, and  strongest,  and  most  powerful 
Nation  In  history. 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  boastfully. 
or  In  any  sense  of  vainglory,  but  because  It 
la  a  plain  fact,  of  which  every  American  Is 
entitled  to  b«  proud  and  grateful. 

We  must,  at  all  costs,  not  allow  the  pres- 
sures for  extreme  social  change,  or  the  be- 
guiling promises  of  unsound  economic  ideol- 
ogies, to  swerve  us  from  our  firm  purpose  to 
maintain,  preserve,  develop,  and  enrich  these 
marvelous  free  Institutions  of  ours  that  have 
brought  this  Nation  and  its  people  to  such 
remarkable  levels  of  achievement,  sufficiency, 
and  well-being. 


We  must  have  In  mind  at  all  times  that 
our  national  experience  proves  beyond  doubt 
It  is  not  necessary  to  scrap,  or  dangerously 
distort  and  alter,  this  great  system  in  order 
to  achieve  desirable  social  goals  commen- 
surate with  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
time  in  which  we  live. 

At  the  present  time,  with  this  economy 
running  along  at  its  fastest  pace,  pushing 
up  toward  a  huge,  gigantic  gross  national 
product  figure  of  something  like  $750  billion, 
or  three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dollars,  for 
this  year,  it  can  be  readily  seen  by  all  those, 
not  blinded  by  affinity  for  radical  doctrine, 
that  a  society  capable  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
duction can,  by  wise,  sound,  cooperative,  pri- 
vate, and  governmental  arrangement  of  Its 
affairs,  easily  meet  the  goals  of  a  good,  suffi- 
cient, adequate,  and  happy  life  for  everyone 
living  within  the  confines  of  this  great  land. 
If  we  but  show  the  will,  the  courage,  and 
the  Interest  In  humanity  to  do  it. 

Obviously  time  enjoins  me  here  from  going 
into  many  matters  that  I  know  are  in 
the  forefront  of  your  minds,  and  the  minds 
of  the  American  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  picture  before  us  is  not 
all  favorable.  We  face  grave  problems 
abroad.  Whatever  the  reasons — and  we  know 
most  of  them  stem  from  the  Communist 
conspiracy — much  of  the  world.  Including  a 
considerable  part  of  our  own  hemisphere, 
is  in  the  throes  of  deep  disturbances,  upset, 
and  revolution. 

Lighted  mostly  by  communism  and  Com- 
munists and  their  sympathizers,  the  fires 
of  discontent  and  rebellion,  violence,  strife, 
and  warfare  against  existing  institutions  are 
raging  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
perpetrators  are  seeking  with  vigor,  ability, 
and  every  resource  to  overthrow  freedom  and 
substitute  the  totalitarian,  police  state  of 
communism. 

Only  the  great  strength  and  power  of  this 
country,  standing  almost  alone  these  days. 
Is  stopping  this  evil  aggressive  movement 
from  sweeping  over  the  world. 

That  Is  the  issue  In  Latin  America.  That 
is  the  issue  In  Africa.  That  is  the  issue  in 
East  Berlin  and  that  is  the  Issue  in  Vietnam, 
where  gallant  American  boys  are  fighting, 
yea,  and  dying,  to  hold  back  the  hordes  mov- 
ing by  Infiltration  and  force  to  trample  over 
small,  helpless  nations  and  press  their  con- 
quest, not  only  of  all  of  Asia,  but  ultimately 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  remain  supine 
and  unmoved  by  these  events  would  be  for 
this  Nation  to  Invite  disaster. 

Most  Amerlcaiu  deplore  and  regret  the 
necessity  for  our  current  Involvement  in 
bloody  conflict.  But  most  Americans  know 
what  the  Issues  are,  they  know  that  freedom, 
security,  safety,  and  survival  is  at  stake. 
They  know  that,  if  hard-core  Communists 
once  learn  as  the  result  of  our  appeasement 
and  lack  of  purpose  that  they  could  success- 
fully conduct  aggression  against  the  weak 
and  helpless  without  opposition,  they  will 
run  madly  throughout  the  world.  Just  as 
other  despots  and  tyrants  have  done  in  the 
past,  scorching  the  earth,  so  to  speak,  bring- 
ing slavery,  destruction,  and  desolation  every- 
where until  they  have  achieved  their  aim  of 
conquering  and  dominating  all  freedom-lov- 
ing nations. 

If  there  is  a  peaceful  answer  to  this  present 
conflict.  Lord  knows  this  Government  has 
tried  hard  ><enough  to  And  it,  because  our 
leaders  taave'worked  day  and  night  to  secure 
an  honoraMe  peace.  They  have  pleaded  with 
the  aggressors  to  respond  to  our  appeals  for 
peace,  but  to  date  these  pleas  have  gone  un- 
heeded. 

They  have  ceased  bombing  and  declared 
moratorium,  with  all  that  could  mean  to  the 
military  position  of  our  troops,  but  this  in- 
ducement, these  fervent  pleas  from  many  na- 
tions, these  acts  of  sincerity,  and  good  faltb 
bave  been  met  with  stony  silence. 


None  of  us  have  any  way  of  knowing  what 
the  future  will  bring.  We  pray  It  wlU  be 
peace  and  understanding,  at  an  early  date, 
even  as  we  contemplate  the  hard-core  ap- 
paratus of  organized  world  Communists  as 
they  Join  hands  in  devious  ways,  powerful 
aggression  and  strong  support  to  test  out  the 
strength  of  our  purpose  to  stand  up  against 
their  aggressions,  designs  and  moves  toward 
our  defeat,  and  conquest  of  the  world. 

For  they  know,  as  I  think  most  Americans 
know,  that  if  we  do  not  stand  up  firmly,  and 
if  we  appease  and  retreat  and  give  way  to 
ruthless  violence  and  oppression  of  the  weak 
and  the  lowly,  we  may  well  face  the  greatest 
dangers  of  all,  and  be  confronted  with  esca- 
lated wars  not  only  In  Asia  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  that  would  threaten  and  en- 
danger our  security  and  very  existence  as  a 
free  nation. 

So  I  think,  my  friends,  that  we  do  not  have 
much  choice  in  this  crucial  hour.  The  way 
may  be  hard,  but  we  must  choose,  if  we  are 
compelled  to  do  so,  the  way  this  Nation  has 
always  chosen  in  the  past,  the  way  that  will 
best  protect  our  liberties,  assiore  our  free- 
doms, guard  our  security  and  defend  our 
blessed  land,  the  way  of  peace  through 
strength  and  liberty,  through  our  resolute 
will  to  protect  the  spiritual  values  of  this 
unmatched  democratic  system  and  our  way 
of  life. 

Even  as  we  gather  here  tonight  to  honor 
this  great  organization,  dedicated  to  free 
enterprise  and  the  Ideals  of  this  free  Nation, 
our  Government  Is  striving  with  spiritual 
leaders  and  many  other  nations  for  peace  In 
Vietnam.  Our  objectives  are  clear  and  hon- 
est, and  I  hope  the  Communists  will  accept 
this  latest  offer  to  negotiate  In  the  same 
spirit  of  good  faith,  sincerity,  and  convic- 
tion for  peace  In  which  It  is  made. 

However,  come  what  may,  let  it  be  clearly 
and  definitely  understood  by  all — that  this 
Nation  is  firm  in  its  determination  to  pro- 
tect our  heritage,  in  every  way  this  may  be 
required,  with  all  our  strength  and  power  In 
behalf  of  the  freedoms  we  love  and  the  Just 
peace  we  seek. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  upon  your  50th 
birthday  and  commend  you  for  your  lofty 
public  spirit  and  your  magnificent  record  of 
accomplishment  and  your  inspiring  devotion 
to  the  Nation.  I  wish  for  you  many  happy 
returns  of  this  great  day  and  I  trust  and  pray 
that  in  the  days  ahead  we  will  all  stand,  as 
our  country  has  stood  before.  Joined  together 
In  an  unbreakable  unity  for  freedom.  Justice, 
and  peace  in  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

(From   the  Leominster    (Mass.,)    Enterprise, 

Feb.   14.   1966) 
Philbin  Sats  RmuTAT  Womj)  Ehlabce  Wabs 

LEOMiHsTsa. — Appeasement  and  retreat  In 
Vietnam  could  lead  to  "escalated  wars,  not 
only  in  Asia,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
that  would  threaten  and  endanger  our  se- 
curity and  very  existence  as  a  nation."  Con- 
gressman Philip  J.  Philbin  stated  here  Sun- 
day night. 

"Only  the  great  strength  and  power  of 
this  country,  standing  almost  alone  these 
days,"  Is  stopping  Communist  aggression  m 
Asia,  Africa,  East  Berlin,  and  Latin  America, 
Congressman  Philbin  said  at  the  annual 
chamber  of  commerce  meeting. 

"Most  Americans  deplore  and  regret  the 
necessity  for  our  current  Involvement  in 
bloody  conflict."  but  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors have  Ignored  our  attempts  to  "se- 
cure an  honorable  peace." 

The  administration's  efforts  to  end  the 
Vietnam  war,  Philbin  said,  have  been  totally 
Ignored. 

The  cease-fire  and  moratorium,  "with  all 
that  could  mean  to  the  military  position  of 
our    troops,    combined    with   fervent   pleas 
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from   many   nations   ba^^   been   -net   with 
stony  silence." 

"If  we  do  not  stand  u^  firmly,  and  U  we 
appease  and  retreat  * 
the  greatest  dangers  of  all,  and  be  confront- 
ed with  escalated  wars  nM  only  in  Asia  but 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  that  would 
threaten  and  endanger  our  security  and 
very  existence  as  a  free  imtlon." 

Philbin  also  noted  tha,t  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Vietnam  and  the  "grave  International 
situation,  the  country  la  enjoying  unprece- 
dented prooperlty  and  sidequacy  at  almost 
every  level"  with  "practically  all  economic 
Indicators  favorable"  for  continued  growth 
and  prosperity." 

Congressman  PHiLsiNJa  address  marked 
the  annual  meeting  of  tl$4  chamber  of  com- 
njerce  In  the  Holiday  Init 

[From  the  Worcester  dlfass.)  Telegram, 
Feb.  14,  1M6] 

Pkilbin  Hails  Leominbitr  Chambex  on 

ANNrVEXS|MST 

Leominstkx. — At  the  50th  anniversary  din- 
ner of  the  Leominster  Chamber  of  Commerce 
last  night  In  the  Holiday  Inn,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Philip  J.  Philbik  hailed  the  cham- 
ber for  "outstanding  service  to  the  commu- 
nity, State,  and  Natloq  and  unsurpassed 
contribution  to  the  Inc^trlal,  mercantile, 
business,  and  public  development  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city."  I 

Speaking  on  the  Vietham  situation  and 
the  U.S.  Government's  lavertures  of  peace 
and  settlement,  he  said.  ''If  there  Is  a  peace- 
ful answer  to  this  conflict.  Lord  knows  this 
Government  has  tried  hand  to  find  It,  because 
our  leaders  have  worked  night  and  day  to 
secure  an  honorable  peace." 

The  outgoing  presldet|t  of  the  chamber 
told  members  that  the  idhamber  had  been 
"successful  in  attaining  most  of  the  goals 
that  It  had  set  for  Itself."  Alphonse  Para- 
mlnl  told  members  that  "Leominster  Is  not 
only  a  good  place  to  start,  a  business  but  it  Is 
a  good  place  to  stay  an^  maintain  a  busi- 
ness." 

The  incoming  president,  Frank  Nash,  out- 
lined the  program  the  ohamber  hopes  to 
carry  out  during  this  50tai  anniversary  year. 
Some  of  the  program  inxjudes  such  things 
as  a  drive  for  180  new  metabers,  support  for  a 
city  manager  form  of  goyornment,  a  renewal 
program  for  downtown  Leominster.  (He  was 
quick  to  ask  the  crowd  hot  to  misinterpret 
him — he  said  a  renewal  program — a  right 
one.) 

Those  nominated  to  s^rve  for  3  years  as 
directors  are  Robert  C.  Uieert,  Edward  Carl- 
son, Augustine  FablanI,  Donald  Fleming,  and 
Robert  Doucette.  I 


Thirty  Republican  CongressmeB  Call  for 
Draft  InTetttfation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP     I 

HON.  ROBERT  F.|  ELLSWORTH 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Marah  1,  1966 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  us  In  Congress  support  American  ef- 
forts to  stem  the  tide  of  Communist 
aggression  in  a  faraway  land.  Today  we 
authorized  $4.8  billion  flor  additional  mU- 
itary  support  in  Vietnam.  Yet,  to  me, 
the  most  Important  cost  of  this  war  Is 
the  human  cost.    When  young  men  are 


drafted  Into  the  service,  their  private 
lives,  their  education,  and  their  careers 
are  seriously  interrupted — at  the  least. 
Their  lives  are  given  at  the  most.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  what  the  draft 
is  one  of  the  greatest  intrusions  on  indi- 
vidual freedom  in  America  today.  There 
can  also  be  little  doubt,  in  the  words  of 
George  Washington,  "that  every  citizen 
who  enjoys  the  protection  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment, owes  not  only  a  proportion  of 
his  property,  but  even  his  personal  serv- 
ices in  defense  of  it."  Nevertheless,  when 
the  intrusion  into  private  life  is  so  great, 
this  country  cannot  afford  a  selective 
service  system  that  is  inequitable  and  in- 
efBcient.  I  have  long  had  my  doubts 
atx>ut  the  equitability  and  efficiency  of 
our  system,  and  intensive  research  did 
not  set  aside  those  doubts.  Twenty-nine 
Republican  Members  of  Congress,  listed 
below,  joined  me  today  in  the  following 
statement  calling  for  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation of  the  draft.  I  commend  it  to 
all  my  colleagues,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  for  their 
serious  consideration: 

A  Statement  bt  29  Repitblican  Members  or 
Congress 

(By  Robert  F.  Ellsworth  of  Kansas,  Robert 
T.  Stafford  of  Vermont,  John  B.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  Mark  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  James  F.  Battin  of  Montana, 
Alphonzo  Bell  of  California,  Lattrence 
J.  Bxtrton  of  Utah,  William  T.  Cahill  of 
New  Jersey,  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.  of  New 
Tork,  Thomas  B.  Citrtis  of  Missouri.  Paul 
Findlet  of  Illinois.  Peter  H.  B.  Freling- 
hvysxn  of  New  Jersey.  Charles  E. 
OooDELL  of  New  York,  William  H.  Harsha 
of  Ohio,  Frank  Horton  of  New  York, 
Hastings  Keith  of  Massachusetts.  Theo- 
dore KlTPTERMAN  Of  NCW  YOTk,  CLARK  MaC- 

Oregor    of    Minnesota,   William   S.   Mail- 
liard  of  California,  Charles  McC.  Matrias, 
Jr.    of    Maryland,    Joseph   M.    McDade   of 
Pennsylvania,  Chester  L.  Mize  of  Kansas, 
F.     Bradford     Morse     of     Massachusetts, 
Albert   H.   Quie  of   Minnesota,   Ogden   R. 
Reid  of  New  York.  Howard  W.  Robison  of 
New   York,   Donald   Rumsfeld   of  Illinois. 
Herman      Schneebeli     of     Pennsylvania, 
Richard    S.    Schweiker    of   Pennsylvania, 
J.  William  Stanton  of  Ohio) 
There  should   be  an   Immediate   congres- 
sional   investigation   of   the   draft   and   the 
methods  used  to  persuade  our  allies  to  sup- 
ply   manpower    to    Vietnam    and    southeast 
Asia.      The    contemplated    hearings    before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  take 
on  added  significance  every  day. 

The  search  to  provide  manpower  to  fight 
the  war  In  Vietnam  should  be  equitable  and 
efficient.  We  are  concerned  that  It  Is 
neither. 

1.  There  Is  mounting  evidence  of  gross  in- 
efficiency In  the  National  Selective  Service 
and  Defense  Department  administration  of 
the  draft.  According  to  figures  supplied  by 
General  Hershey  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committ«e  on  Education  and  Labor, 
there  are  645,902  men  between  19  and  26 
now  classified  1-A.  Of  these,  117.826  have 
not  yet  been  examined  and  another  279.676 
are  "not  available"  for  the  draft  because 
their  papers  are  stalled  In  the  bureaucratic 
pipeline  between  local  draft  boards  and 
Army  induction  centers.  The  Congress 
should  examine  this  redtape  Jungle  Im- 
mediately. 

2.  From  among  current  1-A  classifications 
and  those  new  1-A  claaslflcatlons  expected 
through  present  procedures,  and  after  physi- 


cal and  mental  examinations.  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  estimates  show  that  a  pool  of 
444.793  men  wlU  exist  to  meet  Induction  and 
enlistment  quotas  tbrotigh  June  30.  1966. 
A  congressional  inquiry  should  examine 
whether  the  contemplated  reexamination  of 
present  deferments  Is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  1-A  pool  to  meet  draft  require- 
ments. 

3.  While  there  are  some  prescribed  limits 
on  age  and  mental  and  physical  capacity, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  clear  order  of 
priority  In  which  the  administration  Is  con- 
sidering calling  the  various  manpower  groups 
for  service.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  ad- . 
ministration,  through  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Selective  Service  System,  es- 
tablish an  equitable  procedure  by  which  the 
1-A  draft  pool  should  be  fiUed.  A  congres- 
sional Inquiry  could  help  establish  that  order 
of  priority. 

4.  General  Hershey  testified  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Lat>or  that  local  draft  boards  will 
in  the  future  determine  the  availability  of 
college  students  for  the  draft  after  taking 
under  advisement  all  pertinent  Information 
Including  class  rank  and  results  of  an  op- 
tional qualification  test,  similar  to  the  one 
used  during  the  Korean  conflict.  The  first 
teats  win  be  offered  In  May.  General  Her- 
shey agreed  that  this  type  of  test  Inevitably 
works  to  the  advantage  of  science  students 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  liberal  arts  stu- 
dents. The  congressional  Inquiry  should 
examine  thoroughly  the  equitability  of  cur- 
rent and  contemplated  Selective  Service  reg- 
latlons. 

5.  On  AprU  18,  1964,  the  President  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  and  to  pro- 
vide precise  recommendations  on  how  the 
service  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation  could 
best  be  met.  According  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment the  study  has  been  completed  and 
Is  In  Secretary  McNamara's  office.  But  the 
report  has  not  been  made  public  and  General 
Hershey  has  testified  that  be  has  never  seen 
It. 

6.  A  recent  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  concludes: 

"The  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  were  using 
the  services  of  about  9.000  enlisted  person- 
nel In  nonmllltary  activities,  such  as  officers' 
and  nonconunlssioned  officers'  clubs,  hobby 
shops,  bowling  alleys,  golf  courses,  and  com- 
missary sales  stores,  rather  than  employ 
civilians." 

This  report  considered  only  the  most  fia- 
grant  Inefficiencies  In  the  use  of  existing 
manpower  by  the  services.  It  is  ridiculous 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  insist  upon 
drafting  young  men  to  be  hurried  Into  com- 
bat when  It  Is  not  making  maximum  efficient 
use  of  the  trained  personnel  it  already  has. 

7.  At  the  present  time  Korea,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  are  supplying  combat  person- 
nel to  the  United  States-South  Vietnamese 
military  effort  In  Vietnam.  Other  countries 
are  providing  some  noncombat  personnel. 
The  congressional  Inquiry  should  examine 
carefully  the  efforts  made  by  tbe  adminis- 
tration to  secure  both  combat  and  non- 
combat  manpower  contributions  from  our 
allies.  It  should  consider  and  recommend 
new  means  of  securing  expanded  allied  con- 
tributions. 

All  of  these  are  proper  subjects  for  a  broad- 
ranging  congressional  inquiry.  The  admin- 
istration may  soon  seek  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  number  of  U.S.  forces  In  south- 
east Asia.  Therefore  the  congressional  in- 
vestigation must  not  be  delayed.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  a  haphazard  approach  toward 
the  supply  of  personnel  in  support  of  the 
objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam 
and  southeast  Asia. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1966 

The  House  met  at   12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Elmo  L.  Romagosa,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  and  everlaetlng  Ood,  source 
of  himian  rights  and  framer  of  eternal 
laws,  we  beg  Your  blessing  upon  this 
House. 

O  Supreme  Legislator,  make  these 
gentlemen  ever  distinguished  by  fidelity 
to  Yoiu-  word.  Make  seniority  In  Yoiu- 
love  ever  germane  to  their  conduct. 
Make  them  consistently  vote  yea  in  the 
cloakroom  of  conscience  that  at  the 
expiration  of  life's  term  they  may  feel 
no  need  to  revise  and  extend.  Make 
them  attentive  to  the  gavel  of  honor  and 
respectful  to  the  raace  of  Your  law  that 
they  may  always  yield  personal  and  party 
considerations  when  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation   and  Its   cltiaens  is   threatened. 

When  the  congress  of  life  is  adjourned 
and  they  answer  the  final  quorum  call, 
may  the  eternal  committee  report  out  a 
clean  bill  on  their  lives. 

Finally,  by  mianimous  consent  of  the 
heavenly  house,  may  the  Infinite  Speaker 
recognise  them  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
with  this  reward:  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servants  of  my  people."    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESHJENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oeisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  March  1,  1966,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  Invitation  to  the  World  Health 
OrganlzaUon  to  hold  the  22d  World  Health 
Assembly  In  Boston.  Mass.,  In  1969. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  reqiwsted.  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  12889.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naral  vessels, 
tracked  combat  Tehlcles,  reeearch.  develop- 
ment, teat,  evatuatlon,  and  military  con- 
struction for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purpoaea. 

The  messace  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendment  to 
the  blU  (HJl.  12M9)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  approprtetiona  during  the 
fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development, 
test,  evaluation,  and  military  construc- 


tion for  the  Armed  Farces,  and  for  other 
purpoMB."  requests  a  conference  with 
the  Hoose  on  the  disagreeing  votM  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Rttbscll  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Smnns, 
Mr.  SmniGTOH,  Mr.  Saltonstall.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  9355,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  McOke,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr. 
Allott  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
301.  78th  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Kxn- 
NEDT  of  New  York  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
207.  81st  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Dodd 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Gusu-d  Academy. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
1028,  64th  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  El- 
lender,  Mr.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Murphy 
to  t>e  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  MlUtary  Academy. 

The  messs^e  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
250.  77th  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  An- 
derson to  be  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
170,  74th  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Tal- 
XA9CI.  Mr.  Yarsorouch,  Mr.  Long  of 
Mlssoiui.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Hruska,  and 
Mr.  Simpson  to  be  members  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  to  be  held  in  Canberra. 
Australia,  April  11  to  16,  1966. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
1028.  84th  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Bible,  and  Mr.  Boocs  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSmO  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKDJO 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.    BOGOS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  responded 
magnificently  yesterday  in  voting  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  President's 
request  for  additional  funds  to  fight  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  message  the  Congress  bespoke  to 
the  aggresr,ors  In  South  Vietnam  was 
very  tersely  put  in  the  following  edi- 
torial in  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  today : 
Signals 

If  the  Oovemment  officials  of  North  Viet- 
nam were  Ustenlnc.  they  could  hear  two  dis- 
tinct signals  from  Washington  this  week. 
One  was  the  signal  from  Congress :  President 
Johnson  has  the  support  of  solid  majorities 
In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  the 
debate  during  the  past  2  weeks  has  reaf- 
firmed the  extent  of  his  backing.  In  short. 
Congress  will  not  weaken  or  nullify  the  au- 
thority under  which  the  President  Is  acting. 
The  second  signal  was  reiterated  yesterday 
by  the  President:  the  door  Is  opep  to  peace 
negotiations  from  which  North  Vietnam 
could  expect  to  benefit  In  the  end,  not  only 
from  the  cessation  of  the  war  but  from  shar- 
ing In  pootwar  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

On  these  two  points,  which  are  of  major 
Importance,  the  message  should  be  clear 
enough  as  far  away  as  Hanoi,  Pelplng,  and 
Moscow.  There  Is  disagreement  In  this 
country  on  many  aspects  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, and  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
there  Is  disagreement  also  on  the  Communist 
side.  But  there  is  sufficient  flexibility  in 
the  U.S.  position,  as  the  President  has  re- 
peatedly outlined  It,  to  allow  for  discussion 
of  such  questions  as  representation  at  the 
conference  table,  of  elections,  and  of  postwar 
go\'ernment8. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  said,  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  should  realize  by  now  that  "total 
victory  is  beyond  expectation  for  them." 
The  President  has  long  since  made  it  plain 
that  om-  own  objectives  are  limited.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  day  Is  coming  nearer  when  the 
officials  In  North  Vietnam  will  begin  to 
listen. 


March  2,  1966 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINES  AND 
MINING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
faire may  sit  toc'ay  during  general  debate 
to  hear  testimony  on  the  stockpiling  ob- 
jectives of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  I  understand  it  that  was  cleared  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.     Yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  was 
cleared  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  This  has 
been  cleared,  and  the  gentleman  spoke  to 
me  about  it.    We  have  no  jbjection. 

The  SPEAKER.  L_  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DYAL.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  was  In 
California,   absent   on   ofQcial   business 
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when  H.R.  12169  was  brought  before  the 
House.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
and  "aye"  on  passage.     I 


REAFFIRMATION  Off  OUR  GOALS 
AND  DETERMINATION  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask" 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Government  maintains  no  continuing 
diplomatic  communication  with  the 
regime  in  Hanoi.  However,  In  the  past' 
few  days,  the  House  has  sent  It  two 
messages.  In  the  vote  last  week  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation,  we  made 
plaUi  that  Americans  are  willing  to  In- 
vest some  of  our  wealth  In  the  social 
progress  of  southeast  Asia.  Yesterday. 
It  should  have  been  quite  clear  we  were 
equally  prepared  to  provide  ample  weap- 
onry In  support  of  military  action. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  case  there  is  any 
doubt  of  American  determination  to 
persevere  in  our  stated  goals,  that  doubt 
should  be  removed  once  and  for  all.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  today  offering  a  joint 
resolution  which  would  state,  simply  and 
clearly,  that  the  Congress  reaffirms  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  and  defend  the  security  and 
independence  of  our  allies  In  southeast 
A5ia,  and  that  the  Congress  supports  the 
President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  In 
taking  the  stei>s  nece$$ai-y  to  achieve 
these  goals. 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  130TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  DECLARATION  OF 
TEXAS  INDEPENDBNCE 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  today,  March  2,  U  the  130th  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  Texas 
Independence.  Bloody  battles  ensued, 
but  Texas  patriots  held  to  their  con- 
victions. The  Republic  of  Texas  was 
soon  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  some  of  the  Ger- 
man states. 

In  1846,  Texas  becaime  one  of  these 
United  States.  But  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
public lived  on  as  our  pioneer  forefathers 
strove  to  develop  the  frontier.  That 
spirit  yet  survives  in  Texas,  and  to  It  we 
owe  our  great  heritage  as  a  progressive 
and  ever-developing  State.  Let  every 
Texan,  and  even  every  American,  ac- 
knowledge today  the  contribution  that 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  be- 
stowed upon  our  Nation. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conomittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTEREST  ON  EARLY  TAX 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  tax- 
payer Is  a  little  late  paying  his  income 
tax  blU,  Uncle  Sam  exacts  a  pound  of 
fiesh.  He  not  only  requires  the  taxpayer 
to  pay  Interest  on  the  delinquent  debt; 
he  imposes  a  penalty  for  the  delinquency. 
If  necessary.  Uncle  Sam  can  obtain  a 
lien — similar  to  a  mortgage — against 
everything  the  taxpayer  owns  and  sell  It 
at  public  auction  In  satisfaction  of  the 
tax  debt. 

However,  this  is  not  a  two-way  street. 
When  the  taxpayer  overestimates  and 
overpays  his  tax  obligation,  he  cannot  re- 
quire Uncle  Sam  to  pay  interest  along 
with  the  refimd.  This  is  a  problem  of 
particular  and  continuing  concern  to  the 
wage  earner.  Money  is  withheld  from 
his  check  every  payday.  Uncle  Sam  has 
the  use  of  this  money  before  It  is  due, 
and  the  wage  earner  Is  deprived  of  its 
use  for  nearly  15  months  before  It  Is  due. 
But  Uncle  Sam  pays  and  the  taxpayer 
receives  not  a  red  cent  In  Interest  for 
that  privilege. 

Why  should  this  be  so?  It  is  because 
the  Government  is  master  and  the  tax- 
payer the  servant.  It  should  not  be  that 
way.  It  should  be  the  other  way  around. 
For  that  reason,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
which  will  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  Interest  on  the  money  It  col- 
lects from  taxpayers  In  advance  of  the 
due  date.  The  taxpayer  would  collect 
his  Interest  by  claiming  a  tax  credit  when 
he  files  his  form  1040  on  April  15. 


DO  WE  NEED  RODEOS? 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  body  of  the  Record  in  three  in- 
stances and  In  two  Instances  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cbnnectlcut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  press  has  carried  the  news  that 
Britain  will  have  a  national  election  on 
March  31. 

The  Queen  will  make  the  official  decla- 
ration bringing  the  present  Parliament 
to  an  end  prior  to  March  10  and  the  re- 
maining 3  weeks  will  be  given  over  to 
the  campaign  which  will  decide  all  the 


members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  identity  of  the  government. 

Would  it  not  be  wonderful  if  we  could 
conduct  our  national  campaigns  with 
this  brevity  and  economy?  Nor  Is  this 
pattern  unusual,  since  nearly  every  other 
civilized  country  from  Israel  to  Canada 
conducts  its  campaigns  In  this  moderate 
way. 

Think  of  all  the  money  that  would  be 
saved,  of  the  frazzled  nerves  that  would 
be  prevented,  the  sheer  boredom  of  the 
public  that  would  be  avoided. 

And  the  issues  could  be  presented  to 
the  public  Just  as  effectively  In  30  days 
as  in  120. 

Surely  the  British  and  Canadians  are 
no  more  Intelligent  than  we  and  yet  they 
go  about  the  business  of  choosing  their 
national  leaders  without  the  fuss,  feath- 
ers, and  general  circus  atmosphere  that 
characterizes  our  campaigns. 

It  Is  high  time  we  considered  bringing 
these  rodeos  under  control.  Soon  it  will 
be  necessary  for  a  candidate  to  be  an 
athletic  champion  in  order  to  enter  a 
campaign.  I  doubt  that  this  is  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind. 

My  bill,  H.R.  96,  would  require  that 
our  presidential  campaigns  be  conducted 
within  a  period  of  60  days.  May  I  call 
It  again  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  renew  my  request  for  support? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  27] 

Annunslo  Fuqua  Matthews 

Baldwin  Oarmats  MlUer 

Berry  Olalmo  Morton 

Blatnlk  Hagan,  Oa.  O'Brien 

Colmer  Hansen,  Wash.   PoweU 

Dague  Hays  Besnick 

Dawson  Holland  Roatenkowskl 

Dowdy  Leggett  Scott 

Edwards,  Calif .  Long.  Md.  Sickles 

Fallon  McMllUn  Toll 

Feigban  Macdonald  WUlla 

Fisher  Machen  Wilson, 

Priedel  Martin.  Ala.  Charles  H. 

Fulton,  Tenn.     Mathiaa 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  389 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  BANK  SUPER- 
VISION AND  INSURANCE,  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency may  sit  during  general  debate  to- 
day. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ctf  the  gentleman  (ram  OIl1»- 


There  was  no  objectkm. 


TRANSPORTATION  —  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  399) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Two  centuries  ago  the  American  Na- 
tion came  into  being.  Tliirteen  sparsely 
populated  Colonies,  strung  out  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  1,300  miles,  Joined 
their  separate  wills  in  a  common  en- 
deavor. 

Three  bonds  united  them. 

There  was  the  cultural  bond  of  a  single 
language. 

There  was  the  moral  bond  of  a  thirst 
for  liberty  and  democratic  government. 

There  was  the  physical  bond  of  a  few 
roads  and  rivers,  by  whiidi  the  citizens  of 
the  Colonies  engaged  in  peaceful  com- 
merce. 

Two  OMitorles  later  the  language  is  the 
same.  The  thirst  for  liberty  and  democ- 
racy endures. 

The  physical  bond — that  tenuous  skein 
of  rough  trails  and  primitive  roads — has 
become  a  powerful  network  on  which  the 
prosperity  and  convenience  of  our  so- 
ciety depend. 

In  a  nation  that  spans  a  continent, 
transportation  is  the  web  of  union. 

THK    CKOWTH    OF   OVU   TKANSPOKTATION    STBTKM 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  beck  to  the 
1760's  to  clironlcle  the  astonishing  growth 
of  American  transportation. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  31  million 
motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States.  To- 
day there  su-e  90  million.  By  1975  there 
will  be  nearly  120  million. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  1.5  mil- 
lion miles  of  paved  roads  and  streets  in 
the  United  States.  Today  this  figure  has 
almost  doubled. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  38.000 
private  and  commercial  aircraft.  Today 
there  are  more  than  97,000. 

Twenty  years  ago  commercial  airlines 
flew  209  million  miles.  Last  year  they 
flew  1  billion  miles. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  American 
transportation  moved  619  billion  ton- 
miles  of  cargo.  In  1964,  1.5  trillion  ton- 
miles  were  moved. 

The  manufacturing  of  transportation 
equipment  has  kept  pace.  It  has  tripled 
since  1947.  Last  year  $4.5  billion  was 
spent  for  new  transportation  plant  and 
equipment 

Transportation  is  one  of  America's 
largest  employers.  There  are:  787,000 
railroad  employees;  270,000  local  and 
Intenu-ban  workers:  230,000  in  air  trans- 
port; almost  a  million  men  and  women 
in  motor  transport  and  storage. 

Together  with  pUiellne  azKl  water 
transportation  employees,  the  total  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  who  earn  their 
livelihoods  by  moving  people  and  goods  Is 
well  over  2^2  million. 


Tte  Federal  Oovemment  supports  or 
regulates  almost  every  means  of  trans- 
portation. Last  year  alone,  more  than 
$S  billion  in  Federal  funds  were  invested 
in  transportation — in  highway  construc- 
tion, in  river  and  harbor  development,  in 
airway  operation  and  airport  construc- 
tion, in  maritime  subsidies.  The  Gov- 
ernment owns  1,500  of  the  Nation's  2,500 
oceangoing  cargo  vesseis. 

Our  transportation  system — the  de- 
scendant of  the  horse-drawn  coaches 
and  sailing  stiipe  of  colonial  times — ac- 
counts for  one  in  every  six  dollars  in  the 
American  economy.  In  1965,  that 
amounted  to  |120  billion — a  sum  greater 
than  the  gross  national  product  of  this 
NaUon  in  1940. 

BRORTCOMmOS    OF    OtTE    SrVTSM 

Vital  as  it  Is,  mammoth  and  complex 
&s  it  has  become,  the  American  trans- 
portation system  is  not  good  enough. 

It  Is  not  good  enough  when  it  offers 
nearly  a  mile  of  street  or  road  for  every 
square  mile  of  land — and  yet  provides  no 
relief  from  time-consuming,  frustrating, 
and  wasteful  congestion. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  it  produces 
sleek  and  efficient  jet  aircraft — and  yet 
cannot  move  passengers  to  and  from  air- 
ports in  the  time  it  takes  those  aircraft 
to  fly  hundreds  of  miles. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  it  builds 
superhighways  for  supercliarged  auto- 
mobiles— and  yet  cannot  find  a  way  to 
prevent  50,000  highway  deatiis  this  year. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  public  and 
private  investors  pour  $15  million  into  a 
large,  high-speed  ship — only  to  watch 
it  remain  idle  in  port  for  days  before  it 
is  loaded. 

It  Ls  not  good  enough  when  it  lays  out 
new  freeways  to  serve  new  cities  and 
suburbs — and  carelessly  scars  the  irre- 
placeable coimtryslde. 

It  Is  not  good  enough  when  it  adheres 
to  custom  for  its  own  sake — and  ignores 
opportunities  to  serve  our  people  more 
economically  and  eCDciently. 

It  Is  not  good  enough  if  it  responds  to 
the  needs  of  an  eai'lier  America — and 
does  not  help  us  expand  our  trade  and 
distribute  the  fruits  of  our  land  through- 
out the  world. 

WHT    WX    HAVX    FALLUr    SRORT 

Our  transportation  system  has  not 
emerged  from  a  single  drawing  board, 
on  which  the  needs  and  capacities  of  our 
economy  were  all  charted.  It  could  not 
have  done  so,  for  it  grew  along  with  the 
country  itself — now  restlessly  expanding, 
now  consolidating,  as  opportunity  grew 
bright  or  dim. 

Thus  investment  and  service  innova- 
tions responded  to  special  needs.  Re- 
search and  development  were  sporadic, 
sometimes  inconsistent,  and  largely  ori- 
ented toward  the  promotion  of  a  par- 
ticular means  of  transportation. 

As  a  result,  America  today  lacks  a  co- 
ordinated transportation  system  that 
permits  travelers  and  goods  to  move  con- 
veniently and  effldently  from  one  means 
of  transportation  to  another,  using  the 
best  characteristics  of  each. 

Both  people  and  goods  are  compelled 
to  conform  to  the  system  «s  it  to.  despite 
ti>e  inconvenience  and  expense  of — 

Aging  and  often  obsolete  transporta- 
tion plant  and  equipment. 


Networks  chiefly  designed  to  serve  a 
rural  society. 

Services  long  outstripped  by  our  grow- 
ing economy  and  population,  by  changes 
in  land  use,  by  new  concepts  in  indus- 
trial plant  location,  warehousing,  and 
distribution. 

The  failure  to  take  full  advantage  of 
new  technologies  developed  elsewhere  in 
the  economy. 

Programs  and  policies  which  impede 
private  initiative  and  dull  incentives  for 
innovation. 

The  result  is  waste — of  human  and 
economic  resources — and  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollar. 

We  have  abided  this  waste  too  long. 

We  must  not  permit  it  to  continue. 

We  have  too  much  at  stake  in  the 
quality  and  economy  of  our  tran^x>rta- 
tlon  system.  If  the  growth  of  oiu*  trans- 
port industries  merely  keeps  pace  with 
our  current  national  ecoruunic  growth, 
the  demand  for  transportation  will  more 
than  double  in  the  next  20  years. 

But  even  tliat  is  too  conservative  an 
estimate.  Passenger  transportation  is 
growing  much  faster  than  our  gross  na- 
tional product — reflecting  the  desires  of 
an  affluent  people  with  ever-lncrefising 
incomes. 

PKIVATB  AMD  PTTBUC  •BSPONSIBn.ITT 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
nation  in  the  world  that  relies  primarily 
upon  privately  owned  and  operated 
transportation. 

Ttiat  national  policy  has  served  us 
welL   It  must  be  continued. 

But  private  ownership  has  been  made 
feasible  only  by  the  use  of  publicly 
granted  authority  cmd  the  investment  of 
public  resources — 

By  the  construction  of  loclcs.  dams,  and 
channels  on  our  rivers  and  inland  water- 
ways. 

By  the  development  of  a  vast  highway 
network. 

By  the  constructlcxi  and  operation  of 
airports  and  airways. 

By  the  development  of  ports  and  har- 
bors. 

By  direct  financial  support  to  the  mer- 
chant marine. 

By  grants  of  eminent  rtnmain  author- 
ity. 

By  capital  equipment  grants  and  dem- 
onstration projects  for  mass  transit. 

In  years  past,  by  grants  of  public  land 
to  assist  the  railroads. 

Enlightened  government  has  served  as 
a  full  partner  with  private  enterprise  in 
meeting  America's  urgent  need  for  mo- 
bility. 

That  partnership  must  now  be 
strengthened  with  all  the  means  that 
creative  federalism  can  provide.  The 
costs  of  a  transportation  paralysis  in  the 
years  ahead  are  too  severe.  The  rewards 
of  an  e£acient  system  are  too  great.  We 
carmot  afford  the  luxury  of  drift — or 
proceed  with  business  as  usual. 

We  must  secure  for  all  our  travelers 
and  shippers  the  full  advantages  of  mod- 
em science  and  technology. 

We  must  acquire  the  reliable  inf  onna- 
tkan  we  need  for  intelligent  ileclsinns 

We  must  dear  «waj  the  instttutlooal 
and  political  bmrritn  which  impede 
adaptation  and  change. 
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We  must  promote  the  efforts  of  private 
Industry  to  give  the  American  consumer 
more  and  better  service  for  his  transpor- 
tation dollar. 

We  must  coordinate  the  executive 
functions  of  our  transportation  agencies 
in  a  single  coherent  instrimient  of  Gov- 
ernment. Thus,  policy  guidance  and 
support  for  each  means  of  transportation 
will  strengthen  the  nutional  economy  as 
a  whole.  i 

A  DXPAanCENT  OF  xSamsportation 

I  lu^e  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
Cabinet  level  Departnent  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

I  recommend  that  this  Department 
bring  together  almost  100,000  employees 
and  almost  $6  billion  of  Federal  funds 
now  devoted  to  transportation. 

I  urge  the  creation  of  such  a  Depart- 
ment to  serve  the  growing  demands  of 
tills  great  Nation,  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  our  expanding  industry  and  to  fulfill 
the  right  of  our  taxpayers  to  maximum 
efficiency  and  frugaJltgr  in  Government 
operations. 

In  so  doing,  I  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  many  outstanding  Americans. 

In  1936,  a  Select  Ccmunittee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  recommended  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  or.  in  the  alternative, 
the  consolidation  of  all  transportation 
programs  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

In  1949,  the  Hoover  Commission  Task 
Force  on  Transportation  recommended 
a  Department  of  Transportation. 

In  1961.  President  Eisenhower  recom- 
mended such  a  Departoient  in  his  budget 
message. 

In  1961,  a  special  study  group  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  recom- 
mended that  all  promotional  and  safety 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  be 
concentrated  in  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Many  distinguished  Members  of  Con- 
gress liave  offered  bills  to  create  the  De- 
partment. Private  citizens,  tlie  Nation's 
leading  experts  in  the  field,  have  made 
the  same  recommendation  to  me. 

It  is  time  to  act  on  these  recommen- 
dations. 

■OOPK    OF    THX    OKPABTICXNT 

I  proi)ose  that  the  following  agencies 
and  functions  be  consolidated  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation: 

1.  The  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Transportation,  and  its 
policy,  program,  emergency  transporta- 
tion and  research  staffs. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  Federal -aid  highway  program  it  ad- 
ministers, I 

3.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  This 
key  agency,  with  its  functions  In  avia- 
tion safety,  promotion,  and  investment, 
will  be  transferred  in  Its  entirety  to  the 
new  Department.  It  will  continue  to 
carry  out  tliese  functions  in  the  new 
Department. 

4.  The  Coast  Guard,  whose  principal 
peacetime  activities  relaXe  to  transporta- 
tion and  marine  safety.  The  Coast 
Guard  will  be  transferred  as  a  unit  from 
the  Treasury  Department  As  In  the 
past,  the  Coast  Guard  will  operate  as 
part  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war. 
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5.  The  Maritime  Administration,  with 
its  construction  and  operating  subsidy 
programs. 

6.  The  safety  functions  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  responsibility 
for  investigating  and  deteiTnining  the 
probable  cause  of  aircraft  accidents  and 
its  appellate  functions  related  to  safety. 

7.  The  safety  functions  and  car  serv- 
ice functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  principally  the  inspection 
and  enforcement  of  safety  regulations  for 
railroads,  motor  carriers,  and  pipelines, 
and  the  distribution  of  rail  car  supply  in 
times  of  shortage. 

8.  The  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Admin- 
istration, the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation,  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, and  certain  minor  transportation- 
related  activities  of  other  agencies. 

As  tills  list  indicates,  I  am  recom- 
mending the  consolidation  into  the  De- 
partment of  those  Federal  agencies  whose 
primary  functions  are  transportation 
promotion  and  safety. 

NATIOIfAI.     TRAKSPOKTATIOK    SAFITTT     BOARO 

No  function  of  the  new  Department — 
no  responsibility  of  its  Secretary — ^wlll 
be  more  important  than  safety.  We 
must  insure  the  safety  of  our  citizens  as 
they  ti-avel  on  our  land,  in  our  skies,  and 
over  our  waters. 

I  recommend  that  there  be  created 
under  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  a 
National  Transportation  Safety  Boaid 
independent  of  the  operating  units  of 
the  Department. 

The  sole  function  of  this  Board  will  be 
the  safety  of  oiu-  tiavelers.  It  will  re- 
view investigations  of  accidents  to  seek 
their  causes.  It  will  determine  conus- 
ance with  safety  standards.  It  will 
examine  the  adequacy  of  the  safety 
standards  themselves.  It  will  assume 
safety  functions  transferred  from  the 
ICC  and  the  CAB. 

I  consider  the  f  imctions  of  this  Board 
so  Important  that  I  am  requesting  au- 
thority from  the  Congress  to  name  five 
Presidential  appointees  as  Its  members. 
RELATION  TO  OTHm  oovxRHMRirr  AcnvrroM 

The  activities  of  several  departments 
and  agencies  affect  transportation  pro- 
motion and  safety.  Sound  management 
requires  that  an  i^sproprlate  and  inti- 
mate relationship  be  estabUstied  between 
those  activities  and  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation. 

1.  The  subsidy  functions  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Aviation  subsidies — now  provided  only 
for  local  airline  service — clearly  promote 
our  domestic  tran^Mrtatlon  system.  But 
subsidy  awards  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  process  of  authorizing  air  carrier 
service.     Tills  is  a  regulatory  function. 

Therefore  the  airline  subsidy  program 
should  remain  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, however,  will  develop  principles  and 
criteria  which  the  Board  will  take  into 
consideration  in  its  proceedings.  In  this 
way  the  subsidy  program  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  overall  national  transporta- 
tion poUcy. 

2.  The  navigation  program  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers — through  its 
construction  of  locks  and  harbor  facili- 


ties and  its  channel  deepening  mkI  river 
bank  protection  work — makes  a  major 
contribution  to  water  transportation. 
The  Department  of  Transportation 
should  not  assimie  the  responsibility  for 
that  construction,  but  its  Secretary 
should  be  involved  in  the  planning  of  wa- 
ter tran^wrtation  projects. 

With  the  approval  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  "Transportation  should  also 
issue  standards  and  criteria  for  the  eco- 
nomic evaluation  of  Federal  transporta- 
tion investments  generally.  In  the  case 
of  transportation  features  of  multipur- 
pose water  projects,  lie  should  do  so  after 
consulting  with  the  Water  Resources 
Council. 

3.  International  aviation. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
should  provide  leadership  within  tlie  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  formulating  long- 
range  policy  for  International  aviation. 
While  foreign  policy  aspects  of  interna- 
tional aviation  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  should  Insure  that  our 
intematlorml  aviation  policies  are  con- 
sistent with  overall  national  transpor- 
tation policy. 

Subject  to  policy  determinations  by  the 
President,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
regulates  international  aviation  routes 
and  fares  as  they  affect  the  United  States. 
This  function  has  far-reaching  effects  on 
our  foreign  policy,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  the  vitality  of  American  avi- 
ation. The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
should  participate  in  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  proceedings  that  involve  interna- 
tional aviation  policy. 

4.  Urban  transportation. 

The  Departments  of  Transportation 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
must  cooperate  in  decisions  affecting  ur- 
ban transportation. 

The  future  of  urtian  transportation — 
the  safety,  convenience,  and  indeed  the 
livelihood  of  its  users — depends  upon 
wide-scale,  rational  planning.  If  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  contribute  to 
tiiat  planning,  it  must  speak  with  a 
coherent  voice. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  bears  the  principal 
responsibility  for  a  unified  Federal  ap- 
proach to  urban  problems.  Yet  it  can- 
not perform  tills  task  without  the  coun- 
sel, support,  and  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

I  shall  ask  ttie  two  Secretaries  to  rec- 
ommend to  me,  within  a  year  after  the 
creation  of  the  new  Department,  the 
means  and  procedures  by  which  this  co- 
operation can  best  be  achieved — not  only 
in  principle,  but  in  practical  effect. 

ROLE  OF  THE  DEPARTMEirT 

The    Department   of    Transportation 
will- 
Coordinate  the  principal  existing  pro- 
grams that  promote  transportation  In 
America. 

Bring  new  technology  to  a  total  trans- 
portation system  by  promoting  research 
and  development  In  cooperation  with 
private  industry. 

Improve  safety  In  every  means  of 
transportation. 

Encourage  private  enterjirise  to  take 
fun  and  prraxiiTt  advantace  of  new  tech- 
nological opportunities. 
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Encourage  high-quality,  low -cost  serv- 
ice to  the  public. 

Conduct  systems  analyses  and  plan- 
ning to  strengthen  the  weakest  parts  of 
today's  system. 

Develop  Investment  criteria  and  stand- 
ards and  analytical  techniques  to  assist 
all  levels  of  government  and  industry  In 
their  transportation  Investments. 

TRK  nrrsaVTATB  connzmcs  commisbioh 

The  Cabinet-level  Department  I  rec- 
ommend will  not  alter  the  economic 
regulatory  functions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  or  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

I  do  recommend,  however,  a  change  In 
the  maimer  of  selecting  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Today,  the  Chairman  of  this  vital 
Commission — tJone  among  the  Federal 
regiilatory  agencies — Is  selected,  not  by 
the  President,  but  by  annual  rotation 
among  the  11  Commissioners. 

This  is  not  sound  management  prac- 
tice in  an  agency  whose  Influence  on  our 
rail,  highway,  waterway,  and  pipeline 
industries  is  so  far  reaching. 

The  ICC  bears  the  demanding  and 
challenging  responsibility  to  keep  Fed- 
eral regulation  attuned  to  the  needs  and 
opportunities  of  a  dynamic  Industry.  Its 
Jui'lsdlction  extends  to  18,000  transport 
companies.  It  handles  7,000  cases  each 
year.  No  private  corporation  of  such 
size  and  Importance  would  change  its 
chief  executive  officer  once  each  year. 

I  shall  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  reorganization  plan  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  designate  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission from  among  its  members  and 
to  strengthen  his  executive  fimctions. 
BAmr 

One  hundred  and  five  thousand  Amer- 
icans died  in  accidents  last  year. 

More  than  half  were  killed  in  trans- 
portation or  in  recreation  accidents 
related  to  transportation. 

Forty- nine  thousand  deaths  Involved 
motor  vehicles. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  involved 
aircraft. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  involved 
siiips  and  boats. 

Two  thousand  three  hundred  involved 
railroads. 

Million  of  Americans  were  Injured  in 
transportation  accidents — the  over- 
whelming majority  involving  automo- 
biles. 

Each  means  of  transportation  has  de- 
veloped safety  programs  of  varying  ef- 
fectiveness. Yet  we  lack  a  C(xnprehen- 
sive  program  keyed  to  a  total  transporta- 
tion system. 

Proven  safety  techniques  in  one  means 
have  not  always  been  adapted  in  oth- 
ers. 

Last  year  the  highway  death  toll  set 
a  new  record.  The  prediction  for  this 
year  is  that  more  than  50,000  persons 
will  die  Ml  our  streets  and  highways — 
more  than  50,000  useful  and  promising 
lives  will  be  lost,  and  as  many  families 
stung  by  grief. 

The  toll  of  Americans  killed  in  this 
way  since  the  introduction  of  the  auto- 
mobile is  tnily  unbelievable.    It  is  1.5 


million — more    than    all    the    combat 
deaths  suffered  in  all  our  wars. 

No  other  necessity  of  modern  life  has 
brought  more  convenience  to  the  Amer- 
ican people— or  more  tragedy — than  the 
automobile. 

WRT   WC  A«K  FAILnfO 

The  carnage  on  the  highways  must  be 
arrested. 

As  I  said  some  weeks  ago,  we  must 
replace  suicide  with  sanity  and  anarchy 
with  safety. 

The  weaknesses  of  our  present  high- 
way safety  program  must  be  corrected — 

Our  knowledge  of  causes  Is  grossly  In- 
adequate. Expert  opinion  Is  frequently 
contradictory  and  confusing. 

Elxisting  safety  programs  are  widely 
dispersed.  Government  and  private  ef- 
forts proceed  sep^arately,  without  effec- 
tive coordination. 

There  \a  no  clear  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  level. 

The  allocation  of  our  resources  to 
highway  safety  is  inadequate. 

Neither  private  industry  nor  Gov- 
ernment officials  concerned  with  auto- 
motive transportation  have  made  safety 
first  among  their  priorities.  Yet  we 
know  that  expensive  freeways,  powerful 
engines,  and  smooth  exteriors  will  not 
stop  the  massacre  on  our  roads. 

WHAT   CAM   BS   DOIfK 

state  and  local  resources  are  insuffi- 
cient to  bring  about  swift  reductions  in 
the  highway  death  rate.  The  Federal 
Government  must  provide  additional  re- 
sources. Existing  programs  must  be  ex- 
panded. Pioneer  work  must  begin  in 
neglected  areas. 

Federal  highway  safety  responsibilities 
should  be  Incorporated  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  in  a  total  trans- 
ITortation  safety  program. 

I  have  already  set  in  motion  a  number 
of  steps  under  existing  law: 

1.  To  strengthen  the  Federal  role,  I 
am  assigning  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating Federal  highway  safety  programs 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  am 
directing  the  Secretary  to  establish  a 
major  highway  safety  unit  within  his 
Department.  This  uiiit  will  ultimately 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Traffic  Safety  will  be  reorga- 
nized, strengthened,  and  supported 
entirely  by  Federal  funds.  The  Inter- 
departmental Highway  Safety  Board  will 
be  reconstituted  and  the  Secretary's  role 
strengthened. 

2.  To  give  greater  support  to  our 
safety  programis,  I  am  requesting  in- 
creased fimds  for  research,  accident  data 
collection,  improved  emergency  medical 
service,  driver  education  and  testing,  and 
traffic  control  technology. 

I  have  tdso  asked  the  Secretary  of 
C(Mnmerce  to  evaluate  systematically 
the  resources  allocated  to  traffic  safety, 
to  Insure  that  we  are  receiving  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  our  present  efforts. 

3.  To  improve  driving  conditions,  I 
have  ordered  that  high  priority  be  given 
to  our  efforts  to  build  safety  features 
into  the  Federal-aid  highway  network. 

4.  To  save  those  who  are  Injured,  I 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  cooperation 


with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  im- 
mediately to  initiate  projects  to  demon- 
strate techniques  for  more  effective 
emergency  care  and  transportation.  He 
will  work  in  full  cooperation  with  State, 
local,  and  private  officials. 

5.  To  help  us  better  understand  the 
causes  of  highway  accidents,  I  have  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish 
accident  investigation  teams,  who  will 
bring  us  new  understanding  of  highway 
accidents  and  their  causes. 

6.  To  make  Government  vehicles  safer, 
I  have  asked  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  begin  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  additional  vehicle 
safety  features  that  should  be  added  to 
the  Federal  fleet. 

THc  TmAiTic  BArrrT  act  or  ivea 

More — much  more — remains  to  be 
done.  The  people  of  America  deserve 
an  aggressive  highway  safety  program. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress — the  same 
Congress  which  last  year  gave  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conunerce  broad  authority  to  set 
uniform  standards  for  State  highway 
safety  programs — will  join  in  our  efforts 
to  bring  that  program  into  being. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  Traf- 
fic Safety  Act  of  1966. 

I  urge  greater  support  for  State  high- 
way safety  programs. 

I  urge  the  creation  of  a  National  High- 
way Research  and  Test  Facility. 

To  begin,  I  recommend  a  $700  million, 
6-year  program. 

The  three  components  of  this  program 
are  as  critically  Important  as  the  prob- 
lems they  address. 

First,  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for 
highway  safety  will  be  Increased.  With 
these  funds,  a  comprehensive  highway 
safety  program  can  be  developed  by  each 
State  under  standards  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Included  will 
be  measures  such  as  driver  education  and 
licensing — advanced  traffic  control  tech- 
niques— regular  vehicle  safety  Inspec- 
tions— police  and  emergency  medical 
services. 

Second,  automobile  safety  perform- 
ance will  be  improved.  Proper  design 
and  engineering  can  make  our  cars  safer. 
Vehicles  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
must  be  designed  and  equipped  for 
maximtmi  safety.  Safe  performance  de- 
sign standards  must  be  met  in  tomor- 
row's cars. 

I  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  be  given  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  necessary  safety  performance 
criteria  for  all  vehicles  and  their  com- 
ponents. 

If,  after  a  2-year  period,  the  Secretary 
finds  that  adequate  voluntary  stand- 
ards are  not  satisfactory,  he  would  be 
authorized  to  prescribe  nationwide  man- 
datory safety  standards.  He  would  be 
also  authorized  to  prohibit  the  sale  in 
interstate  commerce  of  new  vehicles  and 
their  components  which  failed  to  meet 
those  standards. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government's  high- 
way safety  research  efforts  will  be  ex- 
panded. 

I  recommend  construction  of  a  na- 
tional highway  safety  research  and  test 
center. 
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Funds  are  needed  to  support  research 
and  testing  In  many  disclpUnes  related 
to  highway  safety.  The  public  Interest 
demands  a  better  understanding  of  the 
human,  highway,  and  vehicle  factors 
which  cause  death  and  Injury.  We  must 
develop  more  effective  countermeasures 
and  objective  standards  to  guide  our  na- 
tional programs.  Special  accident  teams 
should  be  organized — accurate  data  col- 
lection should  be  enlarged  on  a  national 
basis — ^fellowship  grants  and  research 
support  should  be  made  available  to  at- 
tract the  best  minds  atxi  talents  of  our 
Nation  to  this  urgent  work. 

This  new  highway  safety  program 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  upon  the  creation  of  the 
new  Department. 

Congress  has  not  hesitated  to  establish 
rigorous  safety  standards  for  other 
means  of  transportation  when  circum- 
stances demanded  them. 

Today's  highway  death  toll  calls  for 
an  equally  vigorous  and  effective  expres- 
sion of  concern  for  our  millions  of  car- 
owning  families.  For  unless  we  avert 
this  slaughter,  one  out  of  every  two 
Americans  will  one  day  be  killed  or  se- 
riously injured  on  our  highways. 

SATETT     STANDAKDS    FOE    MOTOE    VEBICLK    TIRES 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  speedily  and 
favorably  on  S.  2669,  a  bill  establishing 
safety  standards  for  mwtor  vehicle  tires 
sold  or  shipped  in  intefpstate  commerce. 

Most  tires  sold  to  American  drivers  are 
produced  and  properly  tested  by  repu- 
table companies.  Nevertheless,  evidence 
has  shown  that  Increasing  numbers  of 
inferior  tires  are  being  sold  to  unwitting 
customers  throughout  the  country.  The 
dangers  such  tires  hold  for  hlgh-siieed 
automobiles  and  their  occupants  is  ob- 
vious. 

S.  2669  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  establish,  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register,  interim  minimum 
safety  standards  for  tires.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  review  these 
standards  2  years  from  the  enactment 
of  the  bill,  and  to  revise  them  where 
necessary.  A  research  and  development 
program  under  his  dir^tion  would  im- 
prove the  minimum  stiandards  for  new 
tires,  and  develop  such  standards  for 
retreaded  tires. 

Our  driving  public  deserves  the 
prompt  passage  of  S.  2669,  and  the  pro- 
tection It  will  afford  them  from  accidents 
caused  by  tire  failures,  i 

8A1XTT    AT'tEA 

Last  year  90  men  and  women  lost  their 
lives  when  the  cruise  ship  Yarmouth 
Castle  biu-ned  and  sank  in  the  calm 
waters  of  the  Caribbean. 

The  Yarmouth  Castle  was  exempt  from 
VS.  safety  standards— ^partially  because 
of  its  "grandfather  rights"  under  law.  It 
was  built  before  1937. 

We  cannot  allow  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens to  depend  upon  the  year  in  which 
a  ship  was  built. 

The  Coast  Guard  Is  ptnesently  complet- 
ing its  investigation  of  the  Yarmouth 
Castle  disaster.  The  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration has  aheady  finished  its  investiga- 
tion of  financial  responsibility. 

Later  in  this  session — when  our  in- 
quiries are  acoompllsbed  and  our  flnd- 


ings  reported — we  will  submit  to  the 
Congress  legislation  to  improve  safety 
measures  and  guarantees  of  financial 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  owners  aiui 
operators  of  passenger-carrying  vessels 
sailing  from  our  ports. 

AIR    ACCIDKI«T  COMPENSATION 

The  United  States  has  declared  its  in- 
tention to  withdraw  from  the  Warsaw 
Convention.  Under  this  pact,  the  finan- 
cial liability  of  a  member  nation's  air- 
line Is  limited  to  $8,300  for  a  passenger's 
death. 

Discussions  are  tmderway  in  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization 
to  increase  this  liabiUty  for  passengers 
flying  anyw^here  In  the  world.  We  have 
expressed  our  opinion  that  the  limit  of 
liability  should  be  raised  to  $100,000. 

RESEAKCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT 

Today  the  United  States  ranks  as  the 
world's  leader  in  technology. 

Despite  this — and  despite  the  impor- 
tance of  transportation  in  the  competi- 
tion for  international  trade — exclusive 
of  national  security  and  space,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends  less  than  1 
percent  of  its  total  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  for  transportation. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  pri- 
vate enterprise  bears  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  transportation  field. 

But  the  Government  can  help.  It 
can  plan  and  fashion  research  and  de- 
velopment for  a  total  transportation  sys- 
tem which  is  beyond  the  responsibility 
or  capability  of  private  industry. 

Through  Govemment-spoxisored  re- 
search and  development  we  can — 

Fully  understand  the  complex  rela- 
tionships among  the  components  of  a 
total  transportation  system. 

Provide  comprehensive  and  reliable 
data  for  both  private  and  public  deci- 
sions. 

Identify  areas  of  transportation  which 
can  be  exploited  by  private  industry  to 
provide  safer  and  more  efficient  services 
to  the  public. 

Build  the  basis  for  a  more  efficient 
use  of  public  resources. 

Provide  the  technological  base  needed 
to  assure  adequate  domestic  and  inter- 
national transportation  in  times  of 
emergency. 

Help  make  significant  advances  In 
every  phase  of  transport — in  aircraft, 
in  oceangoing  ships,  in  swifter  rail  serv- 
ice, in  safer  vehicles. 

SCFERSONIC  TRANSPORT   AIRCRAFT 

Ihe  United  States  is  preeminent  In 
the  field  of  aircraft  design  and  manufac- 
ture. 

We  intend  to  maintain  that  leadership. 

As  I  said  in  my  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, I  am  proposing  a  program  to  con- 
struct and  flight-test  a  new  2.000-mile- 
per-hour  supersonic  aircraft. 

Our  supersonic  transport  must  be  reli- 
able and  safe  for  the  passenger. 

It  must  be  profitable  for  both  the  air- 
lines and  the  manufacturers. 

Its  operating  performance  must  be  su- 
perior to  any  comparable  alicraft. 

It  must  be  introduced  into  the  miarket 
in  a  timely  manner. 


We  have  underway  an  intensive  re- 
search and  design  program  on  tiie  su- 
personic transport,  supported  by  appro- 
priations of  $231  million. 

The  design  competition  for  this  air- 
craft and  its  engines  is  intense  and  re- 
sourceful. 

I  am  requesting  $200  million  in  fiscal 
year  1967  appropriations  to  Initiate  the 
prototype  phase  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
poii,.  My  i-equest  includes  funds  for  the 
completion  of  design  competition,  ex- 
panded economic  and  sonic  boom  studies, 
and  the  start  of  prototsi^e  construction. 

We  hope  to  conduct  first  flight  tests 
of  the  supersonic  transport  by  1970,  and 
to  Introduce  it  into  oommercial  service 
by  1974. 

AOCRAFT   NOISE 

The  Jet  age  has  brought  progress  and 
prosperity  to  our  air  transportation  sys- 
tem. Modem  jets  can  carry  passengers 
and  freight  across  a  continent  at  speeds 
close  to  that  of  sound. 

Yet  this  progress  has  created  special 
problems  of  its  own.  Aircraft  noise  is  a 
growing  source  of  aimoyance  and  con- 
cern to  the  thousands  of  citizens  who 
live  near  many  of  our  large  airports.  As 
more  of  our  airports  begin  to  accommo- 
date Jets  and  as  the  volume  of  air  travel 
expands,  the  problem  will  take  on  added 
dimension. 

There  are  no  simple  or  swift  solutions. 
But  it  is  clear  that  we  must  embark  now 
on  a  concerted  effort  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of  aircraft  noise.  To  this  end, 
I  am  today  directing  the  President's 
Science  Adviser  to  work  with  the  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  the  Secretar- 
ies of  Commerce  and  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  to  frame  an  action 
program  to  attack  this  problem. 

I  am  asking  this  group  to — 

Study  the  development  of  noise  stand- 
ards and  the  compatible  uses  of  land 
near  airports. 

Consult  with  local  communities  and 
industry. 

Recommend  legislative  or  administra- 
tive actions  needed  to  move  ahead  in 
this  area. 

ADTAMCCD    OCEAN    VESSEL    CX>NCEFTS 

After  years  of  UJ3.  leadership,  mari- 
time technology  in  other  countries  has 
caught  up  with  and,  in  some  instances, 
surpassed  our  own. 

The  U.S.  merchant  marine  suffers  In 
world  competition  because  it  bears  much 
higher  costs  than  its  competitors.  This 
can  be  offset  in  some  measure  by  tech- 
nological Improvements. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recently 
launched  the  fast  deployment  logistics 
ship  program.  This  concept  introduces 
to  the  maritime  field  the  same  systems 
approach  that  has  proven  so  successful 
in  other  Defense  and  aerospace  pro- 
grams. 

To  achieve  comparable  improvements 
throughout  the  maritime  Industry,  I  am 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Presi- 
dent's Scientific  Adviser,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  to  conduct  a  study 
of  advanced  vessel  concepts. 
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The  work  of  this  team  will  Include: 

Research,  derelopment,  and  planning 
of  high-speed,  large-capacity  ships,  de- 
voted primarily  to  transporting  pre- 
loaded containers  of  varying  types  be- 
tween the  major  ports  in  the  world. 

Research  on  an  oceangoing  surface  ef- 
fects vessel  capable  of  skimming  over  the 
water  at  speeds  more  than  IQO  knots. 

Continued  exploration  of  the  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  propulsion  to  merchant 
marine  ships.      ~ 

Our  private  shipyards  should  continue 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  country.  They 
can  become  more  productive  and  com- 
petitive through  research  and  develop- 
ment and  through  standardization  of 
ship  construction.  With  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  we  will  increase 
our  efforts  to  bring  a  modern,  efficient 
merchant  marine  fleet  to  this  Nation. 

ADTANCSD  LAND  TXANSPO*T 

Last  year  Congress  took  a  long  step 
toward  advanced  land  transportation  by 
enacting  the  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation research  and  development  pro- 
gram. This  program  will  be  continued 
at  the  most  rapid  pace  consistent  with 
sound  management  of  the  research  ef- 
fort. 

Similar  vision  and  imagination  can  be 
applied  to  highway  transport. 

Segments  of  the  interstate  highway 
network  already  in  operation  are  the 
most  efficient,  productive  roads  ever  built 
anywhere  In  the  world.  Motor  vehicles 
move  at  higher  rates  of  speed,  more 
safely,  and  in  greater  number  per  lane 
than  on  conventional  roads.  Transpor- 
tation costs  are  reduced,  and  less  land 
area  is  needed  for  this  volume  of  traffic. 

With  the  network  about  half  com- 
pleted after  10  years,  it  is  apparent  that 
interstate  highways,  as  well  as  other 
roads  and  streets,  can  become  even  more 
productive  and  safe. 

Accordingly.  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to— 

Investigate  means  for  providing  guid- 
ance and  control  mechanisms  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  and  improve  the 
safety  of  our  highway  network 

Conduct  research  Into  the  means  of 
improving  traffic  flow — particularly  in 
our  cities — so  we  can  make  better  use  of 
our  existing  roads  and  streets. 

Investigate  the  potential  of  separate 
roadwajrs  for  various  classes  of  vehicles, 
with  emphasis  on  Improving  mass  trans- 
portation service. 

■TBTKMS    BISKABCR 

Some  of  our  brightest  opportunities  in 
research  and  development  lie  in  the  less 
obvious  and  often  neglected  parts  of  our 
transportation  system. 

We  spend  billions  for  constructing  new 
highways,  but  comparatively  little  for 
traffic  control  devices. 

We  spend  millions  for  fast  Jet  air- 
craft— but  little  on  the  traveler's  prob- 
lem of  getting  to  and  from  the  airport. 

We  have  mounted  a  sizable  govern- 
ment-industry program  to  expand  ex- 
ports, yet  we  allow  a  mountain  of  red- 
tape  paperwork  to  negate  our  efforts. 
Worldwide,  a  total  of  810  forms  are  re- 
quired to  cover  all  types  of  cargo  Im- 
ported and  exported.     In  this  country 


alone,  as  many  as  43  separate  forms  are 
used  in  one  export  shipment.  Eighty 
separate  forms  may  be  needed  to  process 
some  imp(»ts.  This  is  paperwork  run 
wUd. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretaries  of 
Treasury  and  Commerce  and  the  At- 
torney General  to  attack  these  problems, 
through  the  use  of  effective  systems 
research  programs.  And  I  have  directed 
them  to  eliminate  immediately  every 
unnecessary  element  of  redtape  that 
inhibits  our  import  and  export  programs. 

TKANSrOSTATlON   VOS  AMUUCA 

The  Pounding  Fathers  rode  by  stage 
to  Philadelphia  to  take  part  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  They  could  not 
have  anticipated  the  immense  complex- 
ity— or  the  problems — of  transportation 
in  our  day. 

Yet  they,  too,  recognized  the  vital  na- 
tional Interest  in  commerce  betweeh  the 
States.  The  early  Congresses  expressed 
that  interest  even  more  directly,  by  sup- 
porting the  development  of  road  and 
waterway  systems. 

Most  important,  the  Foimding  Fathers 
gave  us  a  flexible  system  of  government. 
Cities,  States,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  Join  together — and  in  many 
cases  work  with  private  enterprise — in 
partnerships  of  creative  federalism  to 
solve  our  most  complex  problems. 

For  the  very  size  of  our  transporta- 
tion requirements — rising  step  by  step 
with  the  growth  of  oiu-  population  and 
industry — demands  that  we  respond  with 
new  Institutions,  new  programs  of  re- 
search, new  efforts  to  make  our  vehicles 
safe,  as  well  as  swift. 

Modern  transportation  can  be  the 
rapid  conduit  of  economic  growth — or  a 
bottleneck. 

It  can  bring  Jobs  and  loved  ones  and 
recreation  closer  to  every  family — or  it 
can  bring  instead  sudden  and  puri)ose- 
less  death. 

It  can  improve  every  man's  standard 
of  living — or  multiple  the  cost  of  all  he 
buys. 

It  can  be  a  convenience,  a  pleasure, 
the  passport  to  new  horizons  of  the  mind 
and  spirit — or  it  can  frustrate  and  im- 
pede and  delay. 

The  choice  is  ours  to  make. 

We  build  the  cars,  the  trains,  the ' 
planes,  the  ships,  the  roads,  and  the  air- 
ports. We  can,  if  we  will,  plan  their  safe 
and  efficient  use  in  the  decades  ahead  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  program  I  have  outlined  in  this 
message  is  the  flrst  step  toward  that  goal. 

I  urge  its  prompt  enactment  by  the 
Congress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thb  Whtti  Housi,  March  2. 1966. 


PROPOSED  CREATION  OP  DEPART- 
MENT OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  President  has  sent  up 
his  message  on  transportation.  In  this 
message  the  President  has  constructively 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  dealing  with 
the  many  urgent  problems  in  this  area. 
Transportation  affects  and  Is  affected  by 
many  economic,  social,  and  institutional 
factors.  What  the  President's  decision 
reflects  is  an  understanding  that  we 
must  provide  strong  central  leadership 
for  those  persons  and  organizations  at 
the  Federal  level  who  are  involved  in 
the  functioning  of  our  transportation 
system. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation  will  permit  the  Federal 
Government  consciously  to  focus  the 
leadership  of  our  private  indiistry,  econ- 
omists, scientists,  engineers,  lafctor,  and 
others  upon  the  broad  problems  of  trans- 
portation which  recognize  no  disciplinary 
barrier.  In  no  other  way  can  we  give 
effective  leadership  in  an  area  which 
reaches  so  deeply  Into  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  structure  of  our  daily 
lives. 

As  the  President  has  indicated,  there 
are  today  a  host  of  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  transportation.  They  are 
often  participating  in  the  development 
and  the  utilization  of  transportation 
services  under  a  disparate  and  uncoordi- 
nated set  of  policy  guidelines. 

Transportation  incorporates  the  total 
movement  of  vehicles,  including  facili- 
ties and  personnel  required  to  assure  that 
people  and  goods  are  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically distributed  to  (>olnts  of  desti- 
nation both  within  and  across  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Nation.  It  Is  estimated  that 
this  total  effort  represents  an  expendi- 
ture approaching  $125  billion  per  year. 
Furthermore,  transpoilation  consumes 
as  much  as  45  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional expenditure  of  energy.  It  has  puz- 
zled me  as  to  how  this  vital  service,  with 
such  a  pervasive  Influence  on  every  ma- 
jor aspect  of  the  Nation's  economy,  has 
functioned  without  more  centralized 
leadership. 

The  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  undoubtedly  improve 
the  total  efficiency  of  our  transportation 
system,  eliminate  wasteful  allocation  of 
resources,  and  permit  us  to  take  advan- 
tage of  technological  iimovations  in  as- 
suring the  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  transportation.  Only  a  Federal 
department  can  deal  effectively  with  this 
staggering  and  complex  system.  Such  a 
department  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HGLIflET.D.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  President  and  on  liehalf 
of  myself,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  create  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Transportation,  HJi. 
13200. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea  which  we  are 
being  asked  to  consider.    It  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  one  form  or  another 
some  17  times  in  the  past  92  years. 
f 
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There  is  a  new  senie  of  urgency  at- 
tached to  the  issue  today,  however. 

The  future  growth  and  expansion  of 
our  econcMny  and  the  continuing  popula- 
tion explosion  makes  it  necessary  for  us 
to  insure  that  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
future  challenge  of  mobility  and  keep 
this  Nation  strong  and  prosperous. 

Our  population  will  double  by  the  end 
of  this  century.  All  the  facilities  needed 
to  service  that  population  also  will  have 
to  double. 

Since  the  turn  of  t^e  century  there 
has  emerged  on  the  scene  four  new  sys- 
tems of  transportation—the  tutomoblle, 
the  motor  truck,  the  airplane,  and  the 
pipeline. 

We  cannot  hope  fot  four  more  new 
forms  of  transport  to  keep  us  moving  in 
the  days  and  years  of  growth  and  expan- 
sion that  lie  ahead. 

We  have  to  do  a  better  Job  with  what 
we  have.  We  will  have  to  find  new  ways 
of  marshaling  our  knowledge,  of  apply- 
ing and  developing  technology,  of  co- 
ordinating and  integrating  existing 
modes.  We  will  have  to  reach  new 
heights,  too,  in  research  and  development 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  moving  people 
and  goods  at  the  lowest  cost,  in  the  safest 
manner,  and  in  response  to  the  varied  de- 
mands of  our  complex  society. 

We  shall  have  to  re^eh  new  peaks  of 
leadership  and  administrative  skill  to  at- 
tain these  objectives  under  the  same  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  that  has  marked 
our  Nation's  progress  from  its  very 
beginning. 

In  order  to  meet  oiir  objectives  imd 
provide  for  our  increasifig  needs,  we  must 
be  sure  that  we  have  the  most  efficient 
Government  organization  possible.  We 
must  take  every  necessary  step  to  see 
that  we  do  not  build  in  Institutional  bar- 
riers to  progress  and  we  must  be  equally 
sure  that  we  have  a  mechanism  which 
will  guarantee  efficient  allocation  of  the 
economy's  scarce  resources  among  the 
many  competing  programs. 

The  President  feels  that  these  are  com- 
pelling reasons  for  creating  a  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Department  at  Cabinet 
level  is  not  an  act  to  be  taken  lightly. 
Since  1913,  there  have  been  only  three 
new  departments  created.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  will  be  the 
fourth. 

The  bill  which  we  have  before  us  is  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  transporta- 
tion is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  national  welfare  and  that  there  is  a 
need  for  coordination  of  transportation 
programs  and  development  of  policies  by 
an  officer  of  Cabinet  rank. 

This  is  not  a  propoaal  for  new  pro- 
grams. Nor  is  it  a  proi»osal  to  shake  up 
and  reshuffle  the  existing  transportation 
programs  in  those  bureaus  and  agencies 
which  this  legislation  will  effect. 

In  essence.  It  is  a  proposal  that  we 
bring  the  varied  Federal  transportation 
activities  into  focus;  that  we  assign  a 
clear-cut  responsibility  at  the  highest 
level  of  Government;  that  we  provide  the 
kind  of  administrative  authority  that  will 
be  required  to  help  our  private  trans- 
portation industry  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  future  and  remain  free  and  com 
PeUUve. 


This  legislation  proposes  to  bring  into 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administration,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 
These  agencies  represent  a  preponder- 
ance of  governmental  support  and  per- 
sonnel in  the  field  of  transportation. 

Also  transferred  would  be  the  Office  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportation  and  its  existing  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  legislation  seeks  a  total  approach 
to  transportation  safety  and  would  bring 
into  the  new  Department  responsibility 
for  transportation  safety  in  all  modes, 
including  rail,  motor,  and  pipelines  now 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; aviation  safety  now  under  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

It  also  calls  for  creation  of  a  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  which  will 
have  the  responsibility  for  determining 
the  probable  cause  of  accidents  and  for 
handling  appeals  of  individuals  or  com- 
panies from  punitive  actions  affecting 
their  rights. 

Certain  operational  imits  and  func- 
tions devoted  largely  to  transportation 
also  would  come  under  the  new  Depart- 
ment. Those  functions  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  pertaining  to  anchor- 
ages, bridges,  and  tolls  would  be  included. 
Those  nonregulatory  car  service  func- 
tions of  the  ICC  also  would  be  trans- 
ferred. The  Alaska  Railroad  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration would  be  brought  in  under  an 
Executive  order. 

The  bill  assigns  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  the  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping economic  standards  and  cri- 
teria for  the  investment  of  Federal  funds 
in  transportation  facilities  by  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  These  would 
not  apply,  however,  to  Defense,  foreign 
aid  and  matters  affecting  an  interoceanic 
canal. 

The  bUl  provides  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  shall  consider  principles 
and  criteria  developed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  determining  char- 
acter and  quality  of  service  required  for 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
the  national  defense  in  determining  the 
subsidy  payments  to  air  carriers. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  . 
carefully  drafted.    It  is  not  simply  im- 
posing another  level  of  bui-eaucracy.    It 
does  not  take  over  military  or  Govern- 
ment traffic  management  functions. 

It  does  seek  to  establish  clear-cut  re- 
sponsibility where  it  has  been  lacking. 
It  replaces  fragmentation  with  cohesion 
and  continuity.  It  brings  consistency 
and  currency  to  our  national  transporta- 
tion policy.  It  recognizes  the  concern 
with  the  public  interest  of  the  Congress, 
the  President,  the  States,  labor,  manage- 
ment, shipper,  and  traveler. 

In  short,  it  will  help  get  the  Nation 
ready  to  meet  the  challenge  of  mobility 
that  we  face  in  the  remaining  days  of 
this  century. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarlcs  at  this  point. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea 
of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, which  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. Is  not  a  new  and  revolutionary 
development. 

For  the  past  30  years,  various  commis- 
sions, committees,  task  forces,  and  other 
groups  have  looked  at  our  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  transport  and  have  rec- 
ommended some  sort  of  centralized 
administration. 

A  select  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
recommended  in  1936  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Transportation,  or  the 
consolidation  of  all  agencies  involved 
within  a  Cabinet-level  Department. 

The  Hoover  Commission  Task  Force  on 
Transportation  recommended  such  a 
Department  in  1949. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  sug- 
gested it  in  his  final  budget  message  In 
1961. 

A  special  study  group  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  also  recwn- 
mended,  in  1961,  that  all  promotional 
and  safety  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  blended  into  a  Department 
of  Transportation. 

And  two  of  President  Johnson's  Task 
Forces  on  Transportation  and  Govern- 
ment Organization  suggested  creation  of 
a  new  department  as  the  most  logical 
way  to  coordinate  the  interacting  prob- 
lems that  result  from  today's  scattered 
transportation  authority. 

This  idea  has  been  on  the  back  burner 
long  enough.  I  say  it  is  high  time  the 
Congress  acted.  Our  transportation  load 
is  expected  to  double  in  the  20-year 
period  ending  in  1980.  And  it  may 
double  again  in  the  remainder  of  this 
century. 

It  is  time  we  gave  transportation  some 
attention  and  some  help — especially  in 
the  field  of  research  and  development, 
which  is  too  vast  and  too  complex  for 
most  of  the  small  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals who  make  up  our  transportation 
system. 

A  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Trans- 
portation can  do  all  of  that,  and  more. 
It  should  Ije  created. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  President's  objective — a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Transportation.  This 
Nation  guards  zealously  its  privately 
owned  transportation  system.  We  are 
determined  to  keep  it  free  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  competition  and  the  drive 
for  profits. 

But  we  also  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  people's  interest  in  this  giant 
network.  This  immatched  transporta- 
tion system  of  ours  has  been  made  pos- 
sible in  large  measure  by  the  investment 
of  vast  public  resources  and  the  use  of 
publicly  granted  authority. 
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We  hare  constructed  locks,  dams,  and 
channds  on  rivers  and  inland  water- 
ways; we  have  developed  a  farflnng  sys- 
tem of  highways,  streets,  and  roads — S.6 
million  miles  of  them;  we  construct  and 
operate  airports  and  airways;  we  develop 
ports  and  harbm^;  we  give  direct  fi- 
nancial aid  to  suppcnt  our  merchant 
marine;  and  we  exercise  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  to  pave  the  way  for 
many  transportation  improvements. 

This  represents  a  public  Investment 
almost  Impossible  to  estimate.  And  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
transportation  system  created  by  the 
public's  investment  truly  serves  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

The  transportation  industry  represents 
about  one-fifth  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

It  seems  only  logical  that  It  be  repre- 
sented In  the  highest  councils  of  public 
I>ollcy.  A  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
TranspcM^tlon  will  provide  that  kind  of 
representation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  most  care- 
ful attention  to  the  President's  proposal. 

Mr.  AIAERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oeorgla  [Mr.  Mackat]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent JohnscHi's  message  today  on  trans- 
portation contains  a  discussion  of  traf- 
fic safety  which  Is  notable,  timely,  and 
worthy  of  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  every  American  citizen. 

This  message  sets  forth  an  accurate 
summary  of  the  losses  in  life  which  are 
being  sustained  by  our  people  as  a  result 
of  traffic  accidents.  These  losses  are  ap- 
palling. 

The  message  contains  a  keen  analysis 
of  the  reasons  we  are  failing  to  achieve 
a  safer  traffic  envln»unent.  He  pointed 
out  these  weaknesses: 

Our  knowledge  of  causes  Is  grossly  inade- 
quate. Expert  opinion  la  frequently  contra- 
dictory and  confusing: 

Kxlstlng  safety  programs  are  widely  dis- 
persed. Oovemment  and  private  eSorta  pro- 
ceed separately,  without  affective  ooocdlaa- 
Uon; 

There  Is  no  clear  assignment  of  responsi- 
bility at  the  Federal  level; 

The  allocation  of  our  reaoxirces  to  highway 
safety  ta  inadequate; 

Neither  private  Industry  nor  Government 
oaidaU  concerned  with  automotive  transpor- 
tation have  made  safety  first  amonc  their 
priorities.  Yet  we  know  that  expensive  free- 
ways, powerful  engines,  and  smooth  exteri- 
ors will  not  atop  the  massacre  on  our  roads. 

The  President  presents  concrete  sug- 
gestloDs  as  to  what  Congress  can  do  to 
provide  a  safer  traffic  environment.  I 
particularly  compliment  the  President 
for  announcing  that  he  will  take  imme- 
diate executive  action  to  mobilise  exist- 
ing Federal  resourcee  to  attack  the  "en- 
efny  within"  which  Is  taking  its  dally  toU 
of  agony,  suffering,  and  irretrievable 
lives  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  President  has  jtrovkkd  executive 
leadership  In  the  field  of  traffic  safety 
worthy  of  his  high  office.  It  Is  now  our 
task  as  Members  of  Congress  to  provide 


legislative  leadership  and  response  wor- 
tlqr  of  oar  constttntlonal  obligation. 

I  hope  that  bearlncB  win  commence  in 
the  near  f utare  before  our  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  CcMomenx  which 
wm  examine  the  President's  traffic  safety 
proposals  as  well  as  the  25  bills  already 
introduced  this  year  which  propose  the 
establishment  ai  a  Natlorud  Traffic 
Safety  Agency.  Such  hearings  will  con- 
firm a  situation  which  will  demand  and 
which  should  receive  a  positive  and  ade- 
quate legislative  response  before  this  89th 
Congress  adjourns. 

Traffic  losses  have  become  a  national 
problem .  There  must  be  a  truly  national 
response  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  safer 
traffic  enviroiunent. 

We  must  not  fall. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  approximately  cme-fifth  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  this  Nation 
was  attributable  to  transportation. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  transpor- 
tation and  its  rdated  activities  affect 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  as  do  few  other 
Industries.  As  President  Johnson  said 
last  year: 

The  life  of  every  cltlsen  Is  influenced  by 
transportation  service  *  *  *  It  shapes  the 
environment  In  which  we  live  ami  wc^k. 
Advances  in  our  transportatioo  system  must 
constantly  be  made  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
enjoy  growth  and  prosperity. 

The  technological  advances  in  all 
modes  of  transportation  have  been  steady 
and,  in  recent  years,  have  come  with 
almost  incredible  speed.  But  this  great 
technological  advancement  is  threatened 
by  continued  failure  to  coordinate  the 
dosens  of  Government  agencies  under 
which  our  national  tran^;x>rtation  now 
operates. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  many 
Federal  agencies  administer  one  or  an- 
other transportation  program;  tmder 
the  best  of  conditions  duplication  of 
effort  and  waste  of  resources  is  inevi- 
table. It  is  only  through  the  grouping 
of  these  activities  tai  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment that  the  centralization  required 
for  Informed  decisions  about  our  trans- 
portation facilities  can  be  achieved. 

We  should  support  the  President's 
proposal. 

Mr.  MATT.T.TARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
a  cursory  reading  of  the  President's 
message  on  transportation,  I  am  genu- 
inely disturbed.  Apparently,  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  has  received  short 
shrift  again.  For.  while  specific  mention 
is  made  concerning  proposed  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  development  of  other 
modes  of  transport,  such  as  the  super- 
sonic transport  aircraft,  no  specific  men- 
tion is  made  concerning  support  for  the 
American  merchant  marine,  which  pres- 
ently is  laboring  under  the  hardship  of 
severe  budgetary  privation.  I  can  only 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  American 
maritime  Industry  is  to  be  relegated  to 
the  position  of  a  stepchild,  not  a  rightful 
heir,  in  the  Great  Society.  This  ikdmln- 
Istration  knows  little  and  apparently 
cares  less  about  ocean  borne  commerce. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  I  am  grati- 
fied by  the  President's  recognition  that — 

We  cannot  afford  the  loznry  of  drift— or 
proceed  with  bualnew  as  usual. 


As  ranking  minority  inAnwhff  of  the 
Committee  on  Mendwnt  Marine  and 
Piahreries,  I  have  been  ezpresiinK  alarm 
for  years  now  over  the  inexorable  drift 
of  the  American  merchant  marine.  I  am 
thankful,  therefore,  that  at  least  my 
terminology,  if  not  my  concern,  has  not 
fallen  upon  deaf  ears. 

I  am  equally  gratified  to  see  that  the 
President  has  recognized  the  necessity 
for  improving  safety  measures  and  g\tar- 
antees  of  financial  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  owners  and  operators  of  foreign- 
flag  passenger  vessels  sailing  from  our 
ports.  In  view  of  the  unanimity  of  op- 
position by  all  executive  agencies  which 
testified  only  last  Augxist  on  my  proposed 
legislation,  which  would  have  effected 
such  a  remedy,  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
at  kmg  last  the  President  himself  now 
recognizes  our  responsibility  to  the 
American  traveling  public. 

Because  of  my  concern  over  the  gen- 
erally substandard  condition  of  many 
foreign-flag  passenger  vessels,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  which  was  considered 
during  the  last  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. It  did  not  require  any  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  perception  to  iK>te,  as  I 
did  on  August  31. 1965,  that,  and  I  quote: 

The  Tmrmouth  Castle  Is  certainly  a  shining 
example  of  a  ahlp  that  waa  not  in  proper 
condmon  to  engage  in  cruise  trade. 

The  tragic  sinking  of  that  foreign-flag 
cruise  ship  was  unwanted  vindication  of 
my  deep  and  personal  concern  over  the 
safety  of  our  citizens.  Yet,  how  could  we 
pass  effective  legislation?  Without  ex- 
ception, five  different  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive opposed  my  legislation.  We  had 
testimony  from  the  honorable  Nicholas 
Johnson,  Maritime  Administrator,  which 
was  not  even  germane  to  the  Issue.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  question  the  propriety  of 
existing  law  authorizing  the  employment 
and  payment  of  subsidy  to  safer  Amerl- 
can-fiag  passenger  ships  In  the  cruise 
trade.  I  hope  that  recognition  of  the 
problem  by  the  President  portends  a  more 
cooperative,  constructive,  and  receptive 
attitude  by  the  various  executive  agen- 
cies. 

Now,  while  the  President's  message 
does  not  outline  the  mechanics  of  the 
proposed  new  Depai-tment  of  Transpor- 
tation, I  receive  the  distinct  impression 
that  we  are  simply  establishing  a  ghetto 
of  transportation  agencies  imder  a  new 
department.  If  so,  this  is  simply  old 
wine  in  a  new  bottle.  Too  long  has  the 
American  merchant  marine,  for  exam- 
ple, wallowed  in  a  sea  of  inconsistency 
and  indecision  as  a  result  of  its  inferior 
status  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  can  foresee  no  hope  of  im- 
provement under  the  present  proposal, 
if  we  are  simply  shifting  responsibility 
for  the  well-being  of  this  vital  national 
asset  to  perhaps  a  more  subordinate 
status  under  another  department.  I  am 
particularly  apprehensive  if  the  fate  of 
our  shipping  falls  prey  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  Secretary  of  Transportation 
who  has  only  an  intuitive  sense  for  the 
need  of  an  American  merchant  marine. 

Intei-estingly  enough,  the  President 
proposes  that  we  leave  aviation  subsidies 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which 
will  maintain  Its  independent  status, 
while  he  proposes  to  remove  the  Mari- 
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time  Administration,  which  is  charged 
with  marine  subsidies,  and  place  it  under 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  rationale  offered  la  that,  while  this 
is  not  a  regulatory  fimctlon,  it  should 
remain  with  the  CAB  inasmuch  as  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  process  of  au- 
thorizing air  carrier  service.  In  light  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  current  Marl- 
time  Administrator  has  been  utilizing 
marine  subsidy  contracts  to  either  allow 
or  deny  membership  by  American  sub- 
sidized steamship  lines  in  steamship  con- 
ferences, I  fail  to  see  the  distinction 
drawn  on  behalf  of  the  CAB.  It  would 
appear  that  an  equally  meritorious  case 
could  be  made  out  for  permitting  the 
Maritime  Administratiion  to  regain  its 
former  independent  status  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  discharge  tts  statutory  duties 
to  promote  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

In  essence,  we  appesir  to  be  perpetuat- 
ing the  same  mistakes  of  earlier  years 
by  denying  the  American  maritime  in- 
dustry an  Independent  voice  it  rightfully 
and  Justly  deserves.  Iict  us  at  least  get 
the  Industry  back  on  the  right  track 
before  subjecting  it  to  further  apparent 
bureaucratic  morass. 

I  hope  that  my  feaifs  will  be  assuaged 
by  further  clarification  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  newly  proposed  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  mere  statement 
that,  "we  will  incresise  our  efforts  to 
bring  a  modem,  efficient  merchant  ma- 
rine fleet  to  this  Nation,"  does  not  allay 
my  apprehension.  I  am  haunted  by 
the  vision  of  the  past  years  of  study,  vac- 
illation and  indecision.  What  we  need 
now  more  than  ever  is  constructive, 
dedicated  Federal  leadership,  if  we  are 
to  rehabilitate  the  ailing  American 
merchant  marine.  We  have  not  had  it 
in  the  recent  past.  I  cannot  be  overly 
optimistic  that  we  will  get  it  under  the 
President's  proposal.  I  also  hope  that 
the  President's  interest  in  our  transpor- 
tation system  will  not  wane  before  sub- 
mitting to  the  Congress  the  new  policy 
for  our  merchant  marine  promised  to  us 
14  months  ago  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  1965.  Time  is  fast  running 
out  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  tragic  "ship  gap" 
in  the  early  and  mid-iP70's. 


GENERAL  LEAVB  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  transportation  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  which  has 
Just  been  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRAFFIC  SAfETY  ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objedtlon. 


Mr.  STAGGE31S.  Mr.  Sipeaker,  by  re- 
quest of  the  President  and  on  behalf  of 
myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  entitled  "The  Traffic  Safety 
Act  of  1966."  This  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  a  coordinated  national  safety 
program  and  establishment  of  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  in  Interstate 
commerce  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and 
the  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  dam- 
age which  occur  in  such  accidents.  Ac- 
companying this  landmark  measure 
which  provides  needed  and  long-awaited 
reforms  is  the  President's  transportation 
message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of  transpor- 
tation, the  welfare  of  our  Nation,  our  hu- 
manity, and  our  nationsil  conscience  de- 
mand that  we  halt  the  wsisteful  slaugh- 
ter which  is  occurring  across  our  land. 
The  Nation  cannot  continue  to  tolerate 
the  human,  social,  and  economic  losses 
resulting  from  traffic  accidents.  Our 
Nation  has  the  economic  and  technologi- 
cal resoiu-ces  to  improve  highway  and 
traffic  safety.  The  proposal  which  has 
been  made  by  the  President  would  mar- 
shal these  resources  into  a  unified  na- 
tional program  to  make  highway  traffic 
safe  as  well  as  efficient,  economical,  and 
enjoyable.  We  know  how  to  buUd  safer 
vehicles  which  will  minimize  the  possi- 
bility and  the  consequences  of  accidents. 
We  know  how  to  train  safer  drivers  and 
how  to  build  safer  highways.  We  shall 
now  be  able  to  put  this  knowledge  to  work 
in  a  unified  safety  program  with  the 
Federal  Government  cooperating  and 
spearheading  State,  local,  and  private 
safety  efforts. 

While  there  Is  much  that  can  be  done 
there  is  also  much  that  needs  to  be 
learned  about  the  methods  required  to 
reverse  the  mounting  toll  of  traffic  acci- 
dents. We  must,  therefore,  organize  a 
national  highway  and  traffic  safety  re- 
search program.  This  Increased  effort 
will  provide  us  \dth  the  tools  for  us  to 
meet  more  effectively  this  problem.  It 
will  become  more  serious  as  highway 
travel  increases  to  more  than  a  trillion 
miles  a  year,  with  125  million  drivers  and 
120  million  vehicles  in  the  next  decade. 
The  President's  transportation  mes- 
sage emphasizes  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem  by  suggesting  other  proposals 
which  will  be  undertaken  Immediately 
under  authority  that  is  already  provided. 
In  his  message,  he  has  indicated  that  the 
statutory  authority  is  not  enough.  The 
Congress  should  act  with  urgency  and 
dispatch  to  provide  the  necessary  tools 
with  which  the  Federal  Government  may 
mount  a  bold  war  against  this  accident 
problem.  I  strongly  believe  that  we  can- 
not fail  to  act  with  the  same  dispatch 
and  resolute  spirit  as  reflected  in  the 
President's  action.  The  steps  which  he 
is  now  taking  and  the  progrsun  which  he 
has  proposed  are  directed  toward  the 
immediate  reduction  of  accidents  and 
the  ultimate  development  of  a  safe  high- 
way transportation  system. 

The  President  has  assigned  responsi- 
bility to  a  single  agency  for  coordinating 
Federal  safety  programs  which  are  now 
widely  dispersed.  Through  his  budget 
proposals  he  is  expanding  the  scope  and 
upgrading  the  quality  of  existing  Federal 
safety  efforts.    There  is  now  underway 


a  significant  effort  to  create  uniform  na- 
tionsd  standards  and  provide  technical 
assistance  which  will  provide  long-needed 
direction  for  State,  local,  and  private 
safety  programs. 

The  program  proposed  by  the  President 
in  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  Is  a 
followup  expansion  of  efforts  now  under- 
way. The  President  has  proposed  a  sig- 
nificant program  of  grants  to  aid  State 
and  local  safety  programs  within  the 
context  of  the  broader  authority  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-139.  In  the  last  session,  the  Congress 
acted  wisely  by  its  enactment  of  this  pro- 
gram of  long-range  continued  Federal- 
State  cooperation  and  for  the  creation  of 
coordinated  national  highway  safety 
efforts.  The  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966 
will  augment  this  broad  charter  by  pro- 
viding needed  resources  to  support  Its 
Implementation. 

The  President  proposes  a  6-year  pro- 
gram ranging  upward  of  $700  million  to 
enhance  safety  programs  in  the  States 
and  provide  supporting  Federal  programs 
covering  vehicle  safety  standards  and 
inspection,  driver  education,  driver 
licensing,  advanced  traffic  control  tech- 
nology for  specialized  accident  investi- 
gation teams,  expansion  of  data  collec- 
tion efforts,  and  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  availability  of  police  and 
emergency  medical  services. 

Funds  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  will  enable  him  to 
establish  needed  uniform  standards  to 
guide  State  efforts  and  will  permit  him 
to  support  training,  fellowship  grants, 
and  research  among  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals for  work  in  all  areas  of  traffic 
safety.  The  Secretary  will  be  enabled 
to  augment  programs  now  underway  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  cover  human  factor  prob- 
lems Involved  In  the  highway  accidents. 

One  of  the  major  weaknesses  in  our 
present  traffic  safety  effort  is  the  lack 
of  clear  understanding  of  the  fundamen- 
tal causes  of  accidents.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  will  be  authorized  to 
plan  for  facilities  required  to  support  the 
Interdisciplinary  research  and  testing 
needed  by  the  Federal  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram. This  will  Include  a  national  acci- 
dent data  information  center  to  provide 
a  strong  basis  for  carrying  forward 
needed  research  and  operation  programs. 
This  research  capability  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  programs  outside  the  Federal 
Government  which  will  be  supplemented 
by  Federal  grants. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  no  longer  avoid  responsi- 
bility for  Ensuring  that  vehicles  sold  and 
used  in  interstate  commerce  are  designed, 
manufactured,  and  equipped  to  provide 
optimum  safety.  We  cannot  expect  the 
purchaser  to  evaluate  the  design  and 
equipment  of  a  modem  automotive  ve- 
hicle and  determine  how  safe  it  might  be. 
To  assure  that  all  vehicles  in  the  future 
are  designed,  built  and  equipped  to  mini- 
mize both  the  possibility  and  the  severity 
of  accidents,  the  President  has  proposed 
that  authority  be  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  investigate  and 
to  develop  safety  performance  criteria 
for  automotive  vehicles  and  their  com- 
ponents.   The  creation  of  test  facilities 
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wUhla  the  Federal  Ooveminent  would 
provide  a  capability  for  sound  and 
methodical  measiiring  of  highway  safety 
factors  In  the  interest  of  the  general 
public. 

The  Secretary's  authority  to  establish 
vehicle  safety  standards  would  not  be- 
cocae  effective  for  a  period  of  2  years, 
thus  giving  industry  an  opportunity  to 
establish  improved  automotive  safety 
standards  volimtarily.  In  other  modes 
of  transportation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  never  hesitated  to  assure  that 
safety  standards  are  provided  to  protect 
the  traveling  public.  The  industry  has 
had  notable  success  in  its  past  efforts  to 
improve  the  safety  of  the  automobile. 
Our  growing  reliance  upon  this  mode  of 
transportation  now  makes  it  essential 
that  all  doubts  be  dispelled  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  automobile. 

We  spend  nearly  $100  ttilUon  a  year  for 
highway  transportation.  The  economic 
benefits  of  this  system  are  measurably 
higher,  but  yearly  the  use  of  this  system 
costs  us  3  million  personal  injuries,  nearly 
50,000  lives  and  over  $8  billion  in  eco- 
nomic loss.  Surely  we  can  devote  some 
small  fraction  of  this  expenditure  to  a 
program  that  will  eliminate  this  eco- 
nomic waste  and  reduce  this  human  suf- 
fering and  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  iiK:lude  a  summary  of 
the  legislation  which  proposes  this  high- 
way safety  program  In  the  Rccoro  at 
this  point: 

TmjLiTic  Sasttt  Act  or  1060 — OxrruNK  or 
Pboposko  Ijecislation 

This  bill  U  dealguAd-  to  produce  a  co- 
ordinated national  program  to  reduce  traffic 
accidents  and  the  resulting  deaths,  injuries 
and  property  damage.  The  i>rlnclpal  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  summarised  as  follows: 

1.  Unllled  policy  responslbUlty  for  promot- 
ing national  traffic  safety:  assigned  to  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

a.  Motor  vehicle  safety  performance  stand- 
ards: 

A.  Secretary  would  conduct  research  on 
motor  vehicle  performance  to  (1)  reduce  oc- 
currence of  highway  accidents,  and  (3)  re- 
duce death  and  Injury  when  accidents  do 
occur.  He  would  also  give  grants  and  con- 
tract for  such  research; 

B.  Secretary  would  cooperate  with  States, 
Industry  and  others  In  developing  standards; 

C  Secretary  would  offer  training  programs 
In  testing  and  inspection  for  motor  vehicle 
aafety; 

D.  Secretary  eould  Issne  Pederal  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  equii»nent 
after  a  years  If  be  finds  (a)  no  vehicle  safety 
standard  exists,  or  (b)  exlsUng  standards 
provide  Inadequate  safety  protection,  or  (e) 
existing  standards  are  iu>t  baaed  on  all  nec- 
essary measurements,  or  (d)  there  Is  Insuffi- 
cient compliance  with  existing  standards  to 
achieve  adequate  safety; 

E.  A  standard  would  preempt  a  similar 
State  standard; 

T.  Standards  would  be  mandatory  on  man- 
ufacturera  and  new  car  dealers  not  lees  than 
180  days  and  not  more  than  a  years  alter 
Issuance; 

O.  Standards  would  be  enforced  against 
manufacturers  and  dealers  by  Injunction, 
•eizure,  and  civil  penalties. 

S.  Federal  flnanctol  support  for  State  high- 
way Hifeiy  program*: 

A.  Sceretary  to  publish  recommended  uni- 
form standards,  including  standarda  for  ac- 
cident reoords  systems  and  tralBo  ooatrol; 

B.  Pederal  fimda  available,  on  S0~6Q  match- 
ing basis,  to  assist  States  with  safety  pro- 
grams which  meet  uniform  standarda;  bow- 


ever.  Federal  Government  would  not  attempt 
to  match  all  funds  spent  by  the  Statea. 

C.  Funds  apportioned — 75  percent  on  pop- 
ulation txasls — 35  percent  In  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion (for  especially  promising  projects  or 
to  meet  critical  needs  of  States). 

Note. — Provision  Is  similar  to  "Baldwin" 
amendnsent — but  backed  with  Federal  funds. 

D.  National  driver  register  service  (1)  Sec- 
retary would  maintain  a  register  of  drivers 
whoee  names  are  submitted  by  States  as  In- 
dividuals whose  licenses  have  been  denied, 
terminated,  or  withdrawn  (except  a  with- 
drawal for  less  than  8  months  based  on 
habitual  violation)  (2)  Register  would  be 
available  to  States  and  Federal  agencies. 

Note. — This  provision  is  similar  to  existing 
law — but  made  applicable  to  denials  of 
licenses  and  to  withdrawals  of  licenses  for 
any  reason  (except  for  withdrawals  for  less 
than  6  months  based  on  habitual  violations) . 

4.  Increased  research  In  highway  safety: 

A.  Preaccident.  accident,  and  poetaccident 
reeeaxch  and  Investigation  to  establish  re- 
lationships of  driver,  vehicle,  and  environ- 
ment to  cause  and  severity  of  highway  acci- 
dents; 

B.  Research  would  Include  training  and 
demonatraUons; 

C.  Research  would  be  conducted  within 
Federal  Government  and,  with  Federal 
granu,  by  State  and  local  authorities,  InsU- 
tutions,  and  Individuals. 

5.  Research  and  testing  facilities: 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  construct 

and  operate  appropriate  facilities  in  which 
to  conduct  research  and  testing  on  such  Items 
as  vehicles  and  equipment. 

0.  Financing — ^from  the  highway  tnut 
fiutd. 

A.  Vehicle  sUndards  (1)  Total  of  $*2  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968-72  (2)  >3  million  in 
fiscal  year  1967. 

B.  Federal-State  highway  safety  programs 
(1)  Toui  of  $380  million  for  fiscal  years 
1968-73  (3)  MO  million  in  1987. 

C.  Research  (1)  Total  of  8150  mlUion  for 
fiscal  years  1968-73  (3)  810  million  in  1967. 

O.  Research  and  testing  (1)  83  million  for 
planning  In  fiscal  year  1967. 

E.  Present  expenditure  (1)  Fiscal  year  1066 
appropriations  for  present  highway  safety 
activity  (exclusive  of  spot  improvement  pro- 
gram of  over  $100  million)  Is  88.8  million. 
(3)  During  fiscal  year  1967  $19  million  will 
be  requested  for  all  current  safety  acUvitles 
not  In  this  bill  exclusive  of  spot  Improve- 
ment program.  (3)  The  bill  would  author- 
ize: 8160  million  new  funds  for  highway 
safety  research.  $420  mlUloa  new  funds  for 
Federal-State  highway  safety  programs.  845 
minion  new  funds  for  vehicle  standards,  83 
million  new  fimds  for  planning  of  research 
and  testing  fadUtlea. 


ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  JUDGES  AND 
DISTRICTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  the 
resolution  <H.  Res.  734)  providing  for 
consideration  of  8.  1666,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  circuit 
and  district  Judges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  tor  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows; 

H.  RS8.  734 

Jtesolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  conalderatlon  of  the  bill  (S. 
1686)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  circuit  and  district  Judges,  and 
for  other  purpoeee.  After  general  debate, 
which  shaU  be  eonfiae«l  to  the  bUl  and  shaU 


continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  <Amx- 
man  and  ranking  minority  meanber  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  UU  ahall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
BlderaUon  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  Rouse  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SiSKl  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and  pending  that  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  734 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  S.  1666. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  circuit  and  district  judges, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1666  is  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  judges  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  creates  two  new  additional 
Judicial  districts  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  at  its  session  in  March  of  last 
year,  recommended  the  creation  of  42 
judgeships  in  the  UJ3.  Coiuts  of  Appeals 
and  in  the  UJ3.  district  courts.  Sub- 
sequently, in  September,  the  Judicial 
Conference  recommended  two  additional 
judges  for  the  courts  of  appeals. 

8.  1666,  as  reported  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  would  create  45 
new  jmteeshipe — 6  circuit  judges,  4  tem- 
porary circuit  Judgeships.  30  district 
Judges,  and  5  temporary  district  judges. 
The  effective  date  under  the  Senate  ver- 
sion for  section  3  was  120  days  from  date 
of  enactment.  The  House  version  would 
raise  that  to  6  months  from  date  of  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  l^Teaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  734  in  order  that  8. 
1666  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlematn  yield? 

Mr,  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  and 
through  him  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  bringing  out  a  rule 
that  does  not  waive  points  of  order  or 
otherwise  circumscribe  and  circumvent 
the  will  of  the  House.  I  simply  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  am  complimenting 
the  gentleman  on  this  occasion  and  hope 
this  will  continue. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  acknowl- 
edge the  commendation  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  I 
can  assure  him  as  I  did  his  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  yecterday  that 
our  committee  will  look  with  a  great  deal 
of  concern  at  requests  for  waiving  points 
of  ordM*  and  we  will  not  waive  points  of 
order  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  I  should  Uke  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarics  of  the  gentle - 
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man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Calif oiraia  [Mr.  SiskI. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Sc>eaker,  I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

"Hiis  is  an  important  bill  which  the 
House  is  about  to  consider.  It  is  impor- 
tant because  it  involves  one  of  the  three 
coordinate  and  coequal  branches  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

I  think  the  last  time  that  this  House 
had  occasion  to  consider  an  omnibus 
Judgeship  bill  was  back  in  1961,  in  the 
87th  Congress,  at  which  time  provision 
was  made  for  73  additional  Federal  and 
circuit  Judges. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
stated,  this  bill  would  provide  for  45  addi- 
tional judges — 35  district  judges,  and  10 
circuit  judges,  all  but  9  of  whom  would 
be  permanent  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  just  been 
complimented  because  of  the  type  of  rule 
that  it  adopted  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
I  think  the  Judiciary  Committee  deserves 
some  commendation  for  its  handling  of 
this  bill.  I  noted  sometiiing  like  8  days, 
8  separate  days,  I  belifve,  were  devoted 
to  hearings  on  this  matter.  The  report 
seems  to  be  detailed  and  complete,  and 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
this  afternoon  to  explain  this  legislation 
in  detail  or  judicial  district  by  judicial 
district  because  I  am  sure  the  members 
of  the  committee  will  undertake  to  do 
that. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  one  fact.  There 
is  some  disagreement  over  the  matter  of 
the  creation  of  two  new  districts  in  the 
State  of  California.  As  I  read  the  re- 
port, and  as  we  heard  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Rules  CMnmittee.  there  was 
some  strong  language.  I  believe,  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  about  the  lack  of 
desirability  ot  creating  new  districts. 
Not  only  would  It  necessttate  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  marshals  and  new  U.S.  at- 
torneys, but  the  very  tact  that  the  sire 
of  the  present  two  districts  would  be 
altered  caused  the  Attorney  General's 
Oflace  to  feel  that  efficiency  and  economy 
would  not  thereby  be  promoted.  In 
other  words  larger  rather  than  smaller 
judicial  districts  are  more  efBclently  or- 
ganized. 

I  wish  to  say  one  more  word.  I  am 
personally  happy  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  my  own  northern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois  will  receive  an  additional 
Federal  judge.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
bill  in  1961  the  report  Ehows  that  case 
filings  have  Increased  10  percent  In  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois,  and  many 
of  those  cases  are  complicated,  time- 
consuming  cases  that  roquire  additional 
Judicial  personnel. 

So  I  am  happy  that  provision  has  been 
made  in  this  bill  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  conclusion,  I  suppose  that  any  ad- 
vice wliich  we  offer  frOm  the  Congress, 
particularly  from  this  body,  with  re- 
spect to  the  character  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Judicial  appointees  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  gratuitous  advice.  Yet  It  is  prob- 
ably not  improper  to  express  the  hope 
tl^t  this  bill  will  not  be  merely  consid- 
ered as  a  pcdltical  grab  beg,  another  case 


of  dipping  into  the  patronage  pork  barrel 
to  reward  the  party  faithful. 

I  can  recall  at  least  two  instances  re- 
cmtly  where  what  I  would  regard  as  un- 
fortimate  judicial  appointments  were 
made.  Fortunately  they  were  not  con- 
firmed by  the  other  body.  But  I  hope 
that  this  administration  would  use  tlie 
opportunity,  if  this  bill  is  passed  and  be- 
comes law,  to  appoint  men  of  outstanding 
temperament,  character,  and  ability,  so 
that  we  may  see  a  real  enhancement  in 
the  prestige  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Rockford  Register  Republic  en- 
tiUed  "Northern  HUnois  Needs  One  More 
FWeral  Judge." 

NoBTHzxM  Illinois  Needs  One  Uokx  Fedeeal 
Judge 

Legislation  creating  45  new  Federal  Judge- 
ships should  be  enacted  promptly.  The 
Northern  District  of  lUinois  Is  in  urgent  need 
of  the  new  Judge  it  would  get  under  the  bUl 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year  and  Is 
now  before  the  Hoiise. 

The  measure  will  not  accomplish  Its  pur- 
pose of  expediting  and  bulwarking  the  ad- 
ministration ot  Justice,  however,  If  President 
Johnson  uses  the  legislation  to  pass  out  po- 
litical plums.  Justice  suffers  when  political 
considerations  figure  heavily  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judges. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  repe- 
tition of  the  mistakes  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  in  the  nominations  of 
David  Rabinovitz  of  Wisconsin  and  Francis  X. 
Morrlssey  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  The  Senate  refused  to  confirm 
either  of  these  nominations  because  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  nominees  for  service  on  the 
Pederal  bench.  These  were  among  the  worst 
cases  of  misuse  of  the  Judiciary  as  a  patronage 
vehicle. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not 
intended  to  speak  on  the  rule,  but  with 
only  1  hour  of  general  debate,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  get  time,  and  I  do  want 
to  ask  a  few  questions,  as  well  as  to  set 
forth  my  position  on  this  bill. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
not  at  all  convinced  from  reading  the 
hearings,  as  best  I  have  been  able  to  read 
them,  that  there  is  Justification  for  an 
additional  45  Federal  Judges. 

And  I  am  opposed  to  increasing  the 
numbers  until  action  is  taken  to  clean  up 
the  Federal  Judiciary — and  it  needs  to 
be  cleaned  up. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend,  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, that  this  bill  ought  to  be  put  over 
until  next  year.  The  gentleman  has  ap- 
pointed a  special  subcommittee  to  go  into 
the  mess  in  the  Federal  judiciary  in 
Oklahoma,  and  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
into  that  situation  and  others. 

Moreover,  in  reading  the  hearings,  I 
find  that  the  genUeman  from  New  York, 
on  page  29,  speaking  on  the  boundaries 
of  the  circuit  courts  said: 

There  wae  one  amendment  In  1939  when 
we  carved  the  80th  clrctUt  Into  the  10th. 
There  has  been  no  change  since  then.  It  la 
like  the  applioatlon  of  a  horse  aiMl  buggy 
standard  to  a  Jet  propulsion  age. 


It  seems  to  me  that  bef(M-e  approving 
additional  judges.  Congress  ought  to  pay 
attention  to  what  appears  to  be  a  serious 
defect  in  the  makeup  of  the  circuit 
courts  today. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  goes  on  in  the  hearings  to  say: 

It  is  ridiculous,  for  example,  to  have  In 
the  9th  circuit  the  Statee  of  Washington, 
Oregon.  Idaho,  California.  Nevada.  Arizona, 
and  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Guam  as  well. 

I  agree  with  him  that  this  is  an  un- 
wieldy district.    He  says: 

That  is  a  tremendous  stretch  of  territory. 
It  is  unfair  to  the  public,  unfair  to  litigants, 
unfair  to  the  lawyers  and  unfair  to  the 
Judges,  too,  to  continue  to  have  that  an- 
achronism. I  want  the  record  to  show  this 
statement,  and  I  hope  word  will  go  back  to 
members  of  the  Judicial  Conference  In  that 
regard. 

I  reiterate  that  the  investigation  ought 
to  be  conducted  and  we  ought  to  have  the 
l)enefit  of  the  findings  in  that  investiga- 
tion, and  the  changes  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  circuit  courts 
l)efore  proceeding  to  the  business  of  add- 
ing 45  additional  Judges  to  the  75  that 
were  approved  only  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Incidentally,  we  were  told  that  in- 
crease would  be  sufficient  for  a  long 
time,  but  here  is  another  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gmtleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Judicial  Conference  is  now  wrestiing 
with  that  very  problem  to  which  you 
have  made  reference.  It  is  a  very  vexa- 
tious problem.  It  is  going  to  take  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  in  need  of  these 
judges  and  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
hold  up  a  bill  tor  the  provision  of  new 
Judges  until  that  very  comprehensive 
study  shall  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder,  since  the  gen- 
tleman is  on  his  feet.  Just  how  necessary 
these  Judges  are.  I  read  the  hearings 
and  got  mixed  answers  as  to  the  neces- 
sity. Let  me  cite  the  gentleman  one 
example. 

The  gentleman  has  said  many  times 
in  his  discussion  on  Judgeship  bills  and 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  courts  that 
justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied.  Last 
year,  a  Federal  judge  was  nominated, 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  his  com- 
mission signed  by  the  President  in 
August,  to  fill  a  new  vacancy  in  Arkansas. 
What  happened? 

This  particular  nominee  did  not  take 
his  office  until  6  or  8  months  later. 
What  kind  of  business  is  this?  If  Ar- 
kansas needed  a  fourth  Federal  district 
judge — and  I  do  not  think  it  did,  he  was 
needed  last  August,  rather  than  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year. 

So,  if  what  the  gentleman  says  is  true, 
that  Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied,  it 
was  delayed  in  Arkansas.  Will  the  gen- 
tieman  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  CEIiI£R.  Of  course,  that  judge- 
ship was  filled  by  one  of  our  tonua  dis- 
tinguished Memben.  Oren  Hands,  and 
It  was  felt  that  temporBrfly  his  aerrlees 
were  retintrcd  here  as  Cbainaaa  of  the 
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Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  therefore  there  waa  that 
delay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  procrastination  Is 
what  I  am  trying  to  point  out.  and  you 
recosmiMd  It  in  your  hearings.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCullochI, 
said  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  moving 
the  caseload  is  the  slowness  with  which 
Judges  are  appointed  and  talce  office. 
I  could  take  the  time  of  the  House  to 
read  his  statement,  but  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary.    It  is  In  the  hearing  record. 

Are  you  saying  to  us  here  today  that 
the  people  seeking  Justice  over  the  coim- 
try  are  going  to  get  any  better  deal  than 
they  got  last  year  In  Arkansas  If  we  ap- 
point 45  more  Judges? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  Oren  Harris  is 
going  to  make  a  most  exemplary  Judge, 
and  that  will  be  your  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  I  am 
not  questioning  his  quallflcations.  I  am 
not  questioning  whether  he  is  going  to 
be  a  good  Judge  or  a  mediocre  Judge. 
The  question  is  why.  If  another  Federal 
Judge  was  needed  he  did  not  take  his 
place  on  the  bench  promptly.  I  do  ques- 
tion the  quallflcations  of  some  of  the 
Judges  that  have  been  appointed.  I 
have  in  mind  a  Judge  who  was  appointed 
to  the  district  court  who  was  delinquent 
for  6  or  7  years  in  his  State  and  Federal 
Income  taxes.  I  say  that  your  commit- 
tee needs  to  find  out  what  Is  going  on 
in  the  apr>ointment  of  judges  as  well  as 
to  clean  up  the  rotten  mess  In  Okla- 
homa about  which  I  have  previously 
spoken  on  the  House  floor.  And  I  say 
you  need  to  do  this  before  approving  45 
more  Judges.  No  other  course  is  fair  to 
the  citizens  of  this  country. 

Let  me  ask  another  question:  How 
much  does  this  bill  cost?  What  Is  the 
average  cost  of  establishing  an  addi- 
tional judgeship  in  this  country? 

Mr.  CELLER.  A  district  Judge  cost« 
roughly  about  $63,000  a  year  to  estab- 
lish. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  for  an  office  and 
all  of  the  expenses  that  go  with  the  oper- 
ation— the  salary  and  everything — of  a 
new  Federal  Judge? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Judge's  salary  plus 
his  aids  for  the  first  year  runs  to  about 
$92,000.  That  includes  furnishing  an 
office.  Thereafter  it  is  a  little  less  than 
$92,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So.  we  are  incurring  a 
pretty  fair-sized  bill  of  expense  here  in 
the  creation  of  45  more  Judgeships 
throughout  the  land,  and  I  wish  there 
was  some  way  by  which  this  bill  could 
be  withdrawn  until  we  could  take  a  look 
at  what  Is  going  on.  I  urge  that  this 
bill  be  put  over  until  next  year;  imtil 
the  gentleman's  committee  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  thoroughly  into  the 
entire  matter  of  feuding  between  Judges, 
the  qualifications  of  appointees,  and  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  some  of  the  cir- 
cuit courts. 

Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  the  work 
that  they  have  done  in  the  many  hear- 
ings that  were  held  and  the  considera- 
tion given  to  this  piece  of  legislation. 
Some  of  us — I  for  one — have  for  a  great 


number  of  years  been  Interested  and  con- 
cerned particularly  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  certain  new  districts  In 
California  going  back  as  far  as  8  years 
ago.  I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  [Mr. 
Cellek].  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  committee 
I  Mr.  McCuLLOCHl.  and  for  their  con- 
certed attention  to  this  matter. 

I  would  like  simply  to  make  this  com- 
ment in  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  well 
appreciate  the  statements  made  by  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  problems  that  exist 
in  the  Judiciary,  as  they  have  existed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  past  and  I  am 
sure  will  from  time  to  time  In  the  future 
should  not  cause  individuals  to  keep*  on 
waiting  for  months  and  in  some  casej  for 
years  for  decisions  of  the  court. 

These  new  Judges  are  needed,  and  I 
think  we  should  proceed  to  enact  this 
legislation.  As  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  already  Indicated,  that  committee  is 
proceeding  to  make  studies  and  look  into 
some  of  the  problems.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  180-year 
history  of  our  country  that  we  have  had 
a  few  delinquent  Judges.  We  have  had 
things  that  have  not  been  exactly  right, 
and  they  have  from  time  to  time  been 
cured.  Of  course,  they  will  recur,  be- 
cause I  suppose  In  the  Judicial  system  of 
this  country  from  time  to  time  we  have 
a  rotten  apple  Just  like  once  in  awhile  we 
even  get  a  rotten  apple  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  imderstand.  over  the  course  of 
the  last  180  years.  So  these  are  not 
things  that  should  delay  Justice  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  waiting  for  it.  I 
hope  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  will  go 
along  with  us  on  this,  which  I  believe  Is 
very  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  I  wlU  be  glad  to 
yield,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman read  the  morning  newspaper 
where  he  will  find  a  statement  by  a  Judge 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  cases 
could  be  moved  forward  and  Justice  dis- 
pensed much  more  rapidly  if  the  Judges 
in  the  courts  in  the  District  of  Colimibla 
would  work  after  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  am  afraid  In  many  places  there  is  not 
too  much  enthusiasm  for  work. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SISK  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  could 
get  these  Judges  to  spend  a  few  more 
hours  in  the  courtroom  each  day — 2  or 
3  more  hours — I  am  sure  the  case  loads 
could  be  moved  and  reduced  without 
the  addition  of  more  Judges. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  agree  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross].    However,  I  am  sure  that  from 


time  to  time  all  of  us  look  at  the  news- 
papers and  see  articles  of  this  nature. 

I  too  realize  that  we  have  some  prob- 
lems right  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  fact,  we  have  had  a  rather 
lengthy  series  of  articles  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Here,  again.  I  might  say  that 
this  matter  is  also  under  investigation 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  are  Judges  who 
perhaps  are  not  so  enthusiastic  about 
delivering  a  full  day's  work  for  a  full 
day's  pay  as  they  should  be.  And.  from 
time  to  time,  we  have  probably  had  this 
situation  to  exist  in  the  past,  and  we 
probably  will  have  this  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  recognize  that  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  look  into  these 
things  and  investigate  them  and  to  do 
what  we  can  to  be  of  assistance. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  .  that  we  cannot  let  everything 
wait  until  evei-ythlng  Is  perfect,  because 

1  am  afraid  that  day  of  perfection  may 
be  a  long  way  off. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  Arkansas 
waited  for  a  long  time  to  get  a  Federal 
judge.  Incidentally,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  Arkansas  had 
to  have  a  fourth  judge.  The  State  of 
Arkansas  has  a  population  of  less  than 

2  million,  and  4  Federal  Judges. 

The  State  of  Iowa  has  a  population 
of  about  2.5  million,  and  that  State  has 
only  3  Judges.  There  is  no  clamor  on 
the  part  of  anyone  In  the  State  of  Iowa 
for  a  fourth  Federal  Judge  although 
the  State  has  considerably  more  popu- 
lation than  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  heard  that 
the  State  of  Arkansas  was  a  "Delaware," 
with  a  large  amount  of  corporate  litiga- 
tion. I  wonder  why  four  Federal  Judges 
were  authorized  for  Arkansas? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  the  peo- 
ple in  Iowa,  I  am  sure,  are  very  law- 
abiding,  and  everything  goes  along 
smoothly  and  they  never  have  any  dif- 
ficulties. In  areas  where  they  have  peo- 
ple like  that  we  do  not  need  so  many 
Judges,  as  I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Iowa 
will  agree,  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  Judges  authorized  in  this  bill,  and  in 
line  with  the  number  authorized  In  the 
last  few  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  about  200  mil- 
lion people  today;  whereas  a  few  years 
jigo  we  had  only  100  million  people,  and 
it  takes  changes  and  additions  to  our 
personnel  force  in  order  for  us  to  exist. 
We  see  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  who  are  working  in  the  various 
departments  downtown,  and  in  other 
areas  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  sees  fit  to  adopt  this  resolution 
and  to  permit  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  proceed  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CFTJ.KR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1666)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  Judges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agie^d  to. 

IH  THK  COMMITTKS  Of  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  Houie  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  tjhe  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  nn|on  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  SI  1666,  with  Mr. 
PxjRCELL  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleik  read  the  Wie  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Nev/  York  [Mr.  Celleb] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cclloch]  will  be  reoognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CeU<er1. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Ghairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  it  is  said  that  justice  is  truth 
in  action,  because  if  th^re  Is  no  action 
there  is  no  truth.  If  tjhere  is  no  truth 
there  is  no  Justice.  If  there  are  no 
Judges,  there  is  no  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  numerous  of  our  cir- 
cuits are  insufficiently  maiuied.  The 
circuit  courts  and  nimierous  of  oiu:  dis- 
trict courts  are  insuffiolently  manned. 
We  need  the  passage  of  this  bill  so  that — 
to  repeat  the  phrase  i»$ed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa — Justice 
will  not  only  not  be  delayed,  but  Justice 
will  not  be  Impaired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  also  that 
heavy  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon 
our  judiciary.  I  beliete  those  restric- 
tions are  utterly  imjudtjfled.  We  have 
as  fine  a  Judiciary  system  in  the  United 
States  as  can  be  found  gnywliere  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.         i 

I  say  that,  Mr.  Chai:|man,  with  every 
emphasis  within  my  power.  We  are 
proud  of  our  judiciary.  We  have  been 
proud  of  our  Judiciary  throughout  our 
existence  as  a  Nation.  We  have  become 
great  In  part  because  ^t  the  exemplary 
character  and  way  in  which  all  Federal 
Justices  and  judges  have  conducted 
themselves. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  problems. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  visit  upon  the 
entir^  Judiciary  the  failings  of  a  few. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  circuit  courts.  Yet. 
I  have  protested  and  Indicated  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  the  need  to  change 
these  boundaries  of  our  circuit  courts  and 
the  Judicial  Conference  Is  now  working 
on  that  very  problem.      It  is  a  difflciilt 


proposition  and  it  will  take  some  time 
before  the  Judicial  Conference  can  come 
up  with  a  solution.  It  requires  time, 
effort,  and  finances.  I  am  Informed  that 
the  American  Bar  Association  is  con- 
sidering this  matter  also. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  situa- 
tlOTi  in  the  10th  Circuit  and  the  action  of 
the  Judicial  Council  there  against  Judge 
Chandler.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  have  properly,  I  think,  sought 
to  handle  that  situation.  A  special  sub- 
committee was  appointed  a  few  days  ago 
to  go  into  all  the  facts  and  to  probe  into 
that  matter.  That  committee  is  now 
organizing.  But  to  delay  this  bill  until 
we  can  have  all  the  answers  to  all  prob- 
lems, to  my  mind  would  be  an  act  of 
futility  and  would  be  idle  indeed.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  this  bill  to 
the  fioor  of  the  House  for  your  considera- 
tion at  this  time.  Justice  Is  for  the  man 
In  court,  there  should  be  no  brook  of 
delay  for  him. 

There  are  many  factors  indeed  that 
make  necessary  the  passage  of  this  bill  to 
provide  additional  Federal  judges  and 
districts.  There  Is  the  explosion  of 
population,  the  shifting  of  population. 
There  is  the  passage  of  so  many  new  laws 
and  statutes.  There  are  the  laws  and 
statutes  that  we  have  passed  under  the 
so-called  ixmbrella  of  the  Great  Society. 
All  of  these  factors  give  rise  to  all  man- 
ner and  kinds  of  litigation. 

All  these  bills  that  we  pass  to  meet  new 
problems  in  a  great  many  cases  come 
before  the  courts  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  problem  under  the  laws 
that  we  passed.  We  have  passed  the  civil 
rights  acts.  Those  acts  have  generated 
all  manner  and  kinds  of  controversies, 
both  civil  and  criminal.  The  pleas  of  the 
litigants  under  these  acts  must  be  an- 
swered and  they  must  be  answered 
promptly. 

We  have  developed  In  this  country  a 
gross  national  product  that  is  now  ap- 
proaching over  $700  billion.  We  are  in- 
deed a  great  society.  We  have  great 
unions.  We  have  large  and  ever  larger 
growing  corporations.  These  are  all 
sources  of  litigation  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. That  which  formerly  was  a  mere 
rivulet  of  litigation  has  now  become  a 
torrential  fiow.  We  must  be  and  are 
answerable  to  provide  the  necessary 
legal  channels  to  handle  this  enormous 
flood  of  litigation.  We  cannot  sit  Idly 
by  and  say  we  are  not  going  to  pass  any 
new  bills  for  new  Judges. 

The  need  is  present  and  demanding. 
There  has  been  ample  proof  developed 
and  made  manifest  in  the  lengthy  hear- 
ings we  have  had  for  the  need  of  these 
judges.  We  have  taken  Infinite  pains 
in  our  report  to  outline  the  need  for 
these  additional  Judges  in  these  various 
circuits  and  in  the  various  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  ap- 
proached by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary in  a  purely  nonpartisan  way.  It 
has  the  support  of  every  Republican  and 
every  Democrat  on  the  committee. 
There  was  no  dissenting  voice.  The  bill 
was  reported  out  of  your  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  imanlmously  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  merit  the  fullest  possible  sup- 
port in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  re- 
ported to  you  Is  almost  exactly  as  It 
was  passed  by  the  other  body  with  a  few 
minor  exceptions.  One  additional  Judge 
was  added  over  the  number  as  provided 
by  the  other  body  and  that  is  for  one  of 
the  districts  in  CaUfomia,  the  central 
district,  raising  the  nimiber  of  new 
judges  from  two  to  three. 

The  other  change  is  as  to  the  effective 
date  of  section  3  of  the  bill  which  was 
changed  from  "after  a  period  of  120 
days"  to  6  months.  That  was  made 
necessary  because  of  changes  we  are 
making  in  the  districts  in  the  State  of 
California. 

So  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been 
screened  and  approved  first  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  now  we 
hope  it  will  be  approved  by  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  how  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts that  will  get  new  judges  would 
additional  court  facilities  be  required  to 
be  constructed? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Not  In  any  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  how  many  of  them— 
if  the  information  is  available? 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  California  where 
two  new  districts  are  created  there  would 
be  no  need  for  any  additional  facilities  at 
this  time.  I  cannot  answer  exactly 
whether  additional  facilities  would  be 
needed  if  the  Judicial  may  require  them 
in  the  future. 

In  many  of  these  places  there  are  Fed- 
eral buildings  which  can  be  readily  and 
easily  changed  to  provide  for  court  fa- 
cilities. If  the  Judicial  Council  of  the 
Circuit,  the  Administration  of  the  U.S. 
Coiuts  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration find  the  need  for  same. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion because,  while  the  amount  of  money 
involved  Is  perhaps  not  the  most  Impor- 
tant consideration  when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  administration  of  Justice — and 
I  recognize  that  it  Is  not  the  most  im- 
portant consideration — at  the  same  time 
I  sat  on  the  subcommittee  which  ap- 
proved and  reconunended  the  money  for 
the  construction  of  new  court  facilities 
the  last  time  we  Increased  the  roll  of 
Judges,  and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  members  of  that  committee  were 
considerably  disturbed  at  the  amount  of 
money  Involved. 

In  many  cases  the  construction  of  new 
courtrooms  and  all  the  facilities  that  go 
along  with  them  was  Involved.  We  are 
considering  that  the  cost  of  the  bill  in 
salaries,  and  so  forth,  would  be  $91,000 
per  year  per  judge.  I  merely  wondered 
whether  any  estimates  had  been  made 
as  to  what  the  cost  would  be  to  provide 
court  facilities  for  these  Judges  in  which 
to  transact  their  business. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  figures  that 
we  have  received  fcH-  court  facilities  are 
set  forth  on  page  13  of  House  Rqx>rt 
No.  1277. 
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Cotl  to  the  judiciary  of  rulablisking  a  nrw  judatahip  {ezdutwe  of  the  C09t  of  providing  tpace, 

furniture,  and  furniakingt) 


Approprimtloa:  SalariM  of  JudCN:  . 

HuL-j'y  of  the  Judge 

Relatfil  eontritiutloru  from  tlie  aiipn>|iriiitlon  lur  UId  insunoee,  bealth  benefiU, 
and  the  Judicial  surTlTOrn  annuity  fund 


ToUl. 


A{>prot>riiitioa:  Salaries  orsapt>or1ins  pcrsonn*),  tiie  Jodiclary: 
(Salary  of  Wit— 

Lawelerk,  grade  JflP-lO 

Secntary.  grade  J8P-9 i 

Crier,  grade  JSP -5 

Court  reporter,  iinitra<le<t.  .  .  

Courtroom  <l«|iiil>.  unwle  JSP-9 

Related  oontrlUuiion^  (roui  tlie  aptiro|iriution  far  retirement,  Ufa  instvaoce,  aad 
health  benefit* 


TotaL. 


Appropriation:  TraTpl  and  ntiacrllanpous  rippnspii,  V.8.  coorta: 

Travel,  judge  anditaS 

Lilirary: 

Initial  ro«t 

Annual  coat  CM  iind  siKwrding  yvars) 

Ktiuipnirnt  (noon-auTliiif)   

Communlrationa,  printing,  suppllM,  etc 


Total  (Initial  yrnr) 

Total  (annual  rucurrlnn). 


Appropriation:  Ralorirs  and  pxprnsps.  Adininlittrative  Offlee,  r.B.  Courtw 

8alarlP5  and  cxpra-vs  ofrkTicul  staff  (unit  cuat  baaed  on  a  ratio  of  I  cirrleal  poaition 
to  every  8  new  Judgr<ilil|ia  .     .• 

Grand  total: 

Initial  >'<par 

AtuuMlrerarring 


CIrcait 
judgeahip 


$33,000 
1,100 


Hun 


8,1M 
7,47» 


1,337 


M,«00 


2,000 

14.000 1 
(2. 100)1 

4,400 


2^000 
8,800 


2,100 


78.800 
82,000 


DMriet 
JudgMhIp 


$30,000 
1,000 


31,000 


f<.lM 
7.47« 
8.181 
9.267 
7,479 

3,010 


40^000 


8,200 

10,000 
(I.. WO) 
2,000 
2,800 


18,000 
7,800 


3,800 


02.100 
81,600 


Note.— The  Oenrral  .lorvirr!!  Adinlniittratlon  will  liavr  fo  Inrlud*-  i»ovislon  In  its  hudgrl  (or  furniture  luid  furnislh 
inga  required  by  thr  utm-  JuiI|(<'S.  TIk-  siuni  u(  approiiiiialvly  $7,000  will  Iw  rrqulrvd  kv each  circuit  judge  and  «I4,000 
for  each  district  Ju<l|te. 

In  a  location  wlter«  no  quitrtrr'*  iirr  nvallable  for  the  new  Judge  tliere  wuul<l  lir  an  additloniil  cost  of  approxlinntrly 
$20^000 per  annum  to  leave  itpaiv  lor  ugeiicies  diKpiacrd.  It  isestliiinted  that  this  fxmef  ar<iul.iition  co5t  would  l«>  In- 
volved In  t'slahlliililnfr  8l>out  00  |ieri-ent  of  the  new  judges.  Apart  from  tills  the  UH.\  would  encounter  construction 
ur  alteration  coots  In  on  undtteriiiiiieil  uniixint. 

AL<o.  it  slioiild  lien-i-oitiiin-il  tliut  liniri'iitionufadtlilionuldlstrk't  Judgeships  will  result,  after  ut  line,  In  nnlncrense 
bi  the  OTcrall  jtuy  coels. 


Mr.  JONAS.   The  total  cost? 

Mr.  CKT.I.KR.  I  am  certain  that  the 
flgxires  cover  most  of  the  added  costs. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
that,  because  I  am  sure  that  In  many  of 
the  cases  previously  considered  the  cost 
ran  almost  to  that  amount  in  single  in- 
stances. I  know  that  you  cannot  build 
4  new  courtroom  in  a  Federal  building, 
with  Judges'  chambers,  libraries,  rooms 
for  a  marshal,  a  bailiff,  witnesses,  a 
grand  Jury,  a  petit  Jury,  and  all  the  other 
necessary  facilities,  for  $125,000,  accord- 
ing to  our  past  experience. 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  I  said  to  the  gentle- 
man, in  many  Instances  Federal  build- 
ings that  are  located  at  sites  and  places 
where  these  courts  would  be  located  could 
be  used  and  changed  for  the  purposes 
of  holding  court.  The  figures  we  have  on 
that  have  been  given  to  us  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office.  Nothing  in  tills  bill 
calls  for  new  courthouses,  facilities  for 
courtrooms.  Judges'  chambers  and  sim- 
ilar necessities,  yet  I  believe  those  figures 
are  set  forth  In  the  report. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Since  I  have  Interrupted 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  should 
like  to  ask  another  question  on  another 
aspect  of  this  problem.  Has  your  com- 
mittee ever  considered  the  advisability  of 
creating  a  separate  court  to  handle  mi- 
nor criminal  cases  without  tying  up  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary in  a  district? 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  are  giving  consid- 
eration to  developing  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Commissioners  to  hear  petty  offenses  and 
to  enlarge  their  Jurisdiction. 


Mr.  JONAS.  My  experience  in  the 
Federal  court  goes  back  a  good  many 
years.  I  have  not  practiced  in  the  Fed- 
eral court  or  in  any  other  court  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress. 

But  at  one  time  I  did,  and  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  tremendously  large  num- 
ber of  cases  that  the  district  Judge  had 
to  handle  that,  if  it  Involved  a  compa- 
rable crime  in  a  State  court,  a  magistrate 
could  have  disposed  of  it. 

It  struck  me  then,  and  it  has  since, 
that  this  is  a  field  that  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  go  into  and  at  least  consider. 
If  the  situation  today  is  similar  to  what 
it  was  when  I  was  practicing,  I  think  we 
could  attack  this  problem  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  criminal  cases  and  dispose  of 
those  cases  expeditiously. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  even  at  the  present  time 
there  are  some  petty  offenses  that  can 
be  tried  before  a  Commissioner. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understand  that.  I 
Just  raise  the  question  whether  that  mat- 
ter is  receiving  any  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  not  on  the 
civil  side.  We  have  given  consideration 
to  it  only  on  the  criminal  side.  The  Fed- 
eral criminal  dockets  have  not  been  the 
primary  problems  of  court  congestion  on 
a  national  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me  wheth- 
er the  message  has  gotten  through  to 


the  present  members  of  the  Judiciary  who 
constitute  Judicial  councils,  that  they 
have  no  authority  to  impeach  a  Federal 
Judge,  as  they  did  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. In  the  case  of  Judge  Chandler? 

Will  the  gentleman  say  that  in  the 
Interim,  between  now  and  the  time  that 
his  committee  can  act  and  look  into  this 
particular  situation,  as  well  as  perhaps 
others,  the  present  Judicial  councils  will 
keep  their  hands  out  of  the  business  of 
imp>eaching  Federal  Judges,  a  proceed- 
ing that  is  vested  in  Congress,  and  only 
in  Congress,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  repeat  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  appointed  a  sub- 
committee, presided  over  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks  1,  to  go  into  this  very  matter  and 
examine  in  breadth  and  width  this  very 
question  that  you  asked.  We  hope  to 
have  some  sort  of  answer  from  them  by 
way  of  recommendation  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  as  to  what  the  powers  of  the 
Judicial  councils  are. 

I  will  say  this  to  the  gentleman:  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, to  which  I  have  now  been  in- 
vited, I  am  going  to  ask  the  members  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  likewise  to  con- 
sider what  powers  the  Judicial  councils 
of  the  circuit  courts  should  have  over  the 
conduct  of  the  district  Judges.  We  are 
giving  fullest  attention  to  this  very  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  quite  agree.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  Issue  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  a  matter  of  semantics,  but  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  Judicial  council 
should  tell  the  Congress  anything.  We 
tell  the  Judicial  councils  through  the 
Federal  Judges  and  through  the  laws  of 
this  country,  through  the  Constitution  of 
this  country,  what  they  should  do. 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  to  the  Judicial  coun- 
cil, we  did  not  with  real  precision  or 
exactitude,  say  where  their  Jurisdiction 
began  or  their  Jurisdiction  ended.  There- 
fore, we  are  endeavoring  to  find  out,  first 
from  the  consideration  of  the  Judicial 
Conference,  and  then  from  the  commit- 
tee I  appointed,  what  is  best  to  do.  We 
will  base  our  decision  on  that,  as  well 
as  our  independent  Judgment  sis  to  what 
the  Jurisdiction  is,  what  the  powers  of 
the  judicial  council  may  be.  I  do  not 
know  what  more  the  gentleman  can 
ask. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  know  where  our  authority  be- 
gins and  ends,  because  it  is  stated  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But 
I  was  in  hopes  that  the  gentleman  could 
tell  me  that  in  the  interim,  between  now 
and  the  time  his  committee  is  able  to  act, 
the  Federal  Judiciary  would  keep  hands 
off  the  impeachment  of  any  more  Judges. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  brings  up  a  very  in- 
teresting situation  as  we  know  it  exists 
in  the  10th  Circuit  In  Oklahoma,  but  a 
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few  moments  ago  ht  contributed  the 
thought  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
many  of  these  Judges  to  work.  It  was 
the  objective,  as  I  understood  it  at  the 
time  created  the  Judicial  Councils,  to 
ensure  their  independence  and  permit 
them  to  supervise  their  own  administra- 
tion so  to  expedite  tihe  work  of  their 
courts. 

I  concur  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
only  way  one  can  remove  a  Federal  Judge 
is  by  impeachment,  i  But  if  the  10th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  their  wis- 
dom, tried  some  action  here,  in  order  to 
improve  the  work  of  the  courts  under  its 
jurisdiction  without  thie  necessity  of  hav- 
ing to  take  such  drastic  action  as  im- 
peaching a  judge,  I  ajree  it  should  be 
studied. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  corroborate  what  I  said  a 
while  ago,  that  some  of  the  judges  could 
put  out  more  effort  and  move  these  cases 
along.  I  am  glad  to  hear  him  say  that 
they  should  be  prodded  Into  doing  a  little 
more  work,  perhaps  more  than  a  little 
more  work. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  was 
the  objective  when  they  created  the 
councils,  and  they  have  worked,  I  am 
sure,  in  many  instances.  As  to  whether 
they  went  too  far  in  this  instance,  is  a 
question  that  remains  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  have  already  ad- 
mitted they  went  too  far. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    How  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  practically  im- 
peaching Judge  Chan4]er,  stripping  him 
of  his  cases  and  then  restoring  them. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  a  limited  time 
with  only  1  hour  for  debate.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  forgive  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  $ori-y  the  gentle- 
man did  not  ask  for  2  or  3  hours. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  bill  would  create 
45  judges.  There  would  be  six  perma- 
nent circuit  judges  arid  four  temporary 
circuit  court  Judges.  Of  the  35  district 
judges,  5  will  be  temporary  and  30  will 
be  permanent. 

It  will  create  two  nifi  California  dis- 
tricts, one  called  the  ieastern,  with  the 
main  location  at  Fresino,  and  the  other 
the  central,  with  the  {main  location  in 
Los  Angeles.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  [hope  this  bill  will 
pass. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  "FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1666.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  and  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  final 
action.  The  committee  is  to  be  likewise 
commended  for  its  continuing  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  our  Federal  judi- 
ciary and  making  it  possible  for  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  ntigatlori: 

The  previous  bill  which  this  committee 
brought  out  had  significant  beneficial 
effects  in  Florida.  We  were  years  be- 
hind In  the  handling  of  litigation.  Wit- 
nesses died,  evidence  disappeared,  and 


justice  both  in  criminsd  and  civil  cases 
was  many  times  thwarted.  I  am  pleased 
to  state  here  today  that  because  of  the 
previous  action  of  this  committee  that 
situation  is  much  improved  in  Florida. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  southern  district 
which  encompasses  my  own  constituency, 
because  of  population  growth  and  litiga- 
tion expansion,  it  still  takes  much  too 
long  to  get  to  trial. 

This  bill  I  am  hopeful  will  make  it 
possible  for  all  trial  dates  to  be  reached 
in  several  months.  This  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial step  forward  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

Rather  belatedly  the  legal  world  has 
become  aware  that  something  will  have 
to  be  done  about  court  congestion.  Be- 
cause of  the  greatly  increased  court  con- 
gestion and  the  urgent  need  for  a  solu- 
tion, I  strongly  support  passage  of  S. 
1666  which  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  number  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  court  judges. 

This  bill  will  provide  in  my  own  State 
of  Florida  for  four  badly  needed  Judges — 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Florida,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Florida,  and  two  additional  dis- 
trict judges  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida.  The  need  for  additional  judges 
is  just  as  great  in  other  districts  of  the 
United  States  covered  by  S.  1666. 

Prof.  James  William  Moore,  an  emi- 
nent professor  of  law  at  the  Yale  Law 
School  and  author  of  "Moore's  Federal 
Practice"  and  "Moore's  Commentary  on 
the  U.S.  Judicial  Code"  recently  wrote: 

As  to  judicial  personnel,  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  the  number  of  Federal  Judges 
should  be  promptly  increased  whenever  and 
wherever  warranted.  I  respectfully  submit 
•  •  •  that  the  Judicial  plant  must  be  en- 
larged to  keep  pace  with  an  expanding  na- 
tion; and  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
lies  In  a  wise  and  discriminating  enlarge- 
ment. 

And  BO  I  say  the  Judicial  plant  should 
be  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
process  of  enlargement  let  vis  remember  that 
there  should  be  enough  Judges  to  handle  all 
the  proper  Judicial  business  before  them 
with  expedition,  but  each  with  such  leisured 
time  that  he  may  bring  to  the  case  at  hand 
the  art  of  Judging.  He  should  not  be  re- 
duced to  a  factory  robot  clearing  a  certain 
number  of  statistics  dally  from  his  docket. 
(35  F.R.D.  305.) 

Lawyers,  judges,  and  legal  writers  have 
talked  at  great  length  about  the  "law 
explosion."  This  term  'the  law  explo- 
sion" means  the  proliferation  of  con- 
troversies and  legal  problems,  or  range 
and  number  quite  beyond  anything  with 
which  an  earlier  legal  order  has  ever  had 
to  deal.  A  contributing  factor  to  the  law 
explosion  has  been  the  great  increase  of 
our  population — more  people,  more  law- 
suits, more  crimes,  increase  in  divorce, 
family  disruption,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  mental  illness — all  Included  in  the 
duties  of  our  already  overburdened  judi- 
cial system.  The  automobile  alone  has 
caused  a  staggering  volume  of  automo- 
bile accident  cases  which  the  courts  must 
hear. 

The  Federal  Judicial  machine  is  Uke 
any  other  machine — it  needs  repairs  and 
sometimes  replacement  of  worn  or  ob- 
solete parts.  S.  1666  will  be  a  needed  re- 
pair to  our  judicial  machinei-y  which  will 


relieve  the  frustrating  docket  congestion 
of  our  courts.  In  the  southern  district 
of  Florida,  the  area  which  I  represent,  is 
contained  about  a  fourth  of  the  total 
population  of  Florida;  there  are  present- 
ly three  full-time  judges  and  one  roving 
judge — shared  with  the  other  two  Flor- 
ida districts — who  hold  court  at  Miami, 
Key  West,  Fort  Pierce,  and  West  Palm 
Beach.  On  a  weighted  caseload-per- 
judgeship  basis,  this  district  ranked  10th 
nationally  in  1964  with  378  cases  com- 
menced per  judge.  The  national  aver- 
age in  the  same  year  was  264  cases  com- 
menced per  judgeship.  This  means  that 
in  the  southern  district  of  Florida  each 
judge  must  commence  more  than  one 
case  each  day  of  the  year — often  involved 
and  lengthy  cases.  The  caseload  will  not 
decrease — it  will  only  increase,  especial- 
ly in  Florida's  very  desirable  retirement 
area. 

Florida's  population  in  1960  was  4,951,- 
560  and  the  estimated  population  for 
1970  is  7,974,000— an  increase  which  will 
be  61  percent  over  the  1960  population. 

Statistics  speak  for  themselves.  In 
fiscal  year  1965,  1,020  civil  cases  were 
commenced  in  the  southern  district  of 
Florida,  913  were  terminated  which  left 
692  pending.  Also,  520  criminal  cases 
were  commenced  in  fiscal  year  1965  with 
507  being  terminated  leaving  176  pend- 
ing. 

Civil  cases  in  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  have  increased  irregularly  In  the 
last  4  years,  but  filings  In  each  of  them 
were  greater  than  they  were  In  the  years 
just  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  last 
omnibus  judgeship  bill.  Other  judicial 
districts  can  cite  similar  statistics  to  il- 
lustrate increased  cases  in  their  courts. 
The  Judicial  Conference  has  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  two  judges  in  the 
southern  district  of  Florida  and  S.  1666 
would  carry  out  this  recommendation 
as  well  as  the  Conference's  recommenda- 
tions in  other  districts. 

The  courts  today  are  so  absorbed  in 
daily  demands  that  they  find  themselves 
unable  to  find  time  for  administrative 
planning  and  streamlining  which  would 
lead  to  an  improved  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem. Overloaded  dockets  can  mean  that 
the  quality  of  the  court's  decision  or 
opinion  will  be  sacrificed.  Our  citizens 
are  entitled  to  court  dockets  on  a  current 
basis  and  at  the  same  time  the  best 
quality  of  judicial  decision.  I  hope  that 
we  do  not  deny  this  right  to  our  citizens 
and  I  therefore  strongly  urge  passage 
of  S.  1666. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  ccmsume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  join  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1666.  He  has  correctly  said 
the  bill  will  create  6  permanent  and  4 
temporary  circuit  judgeships,  together 
with  30  permanent  and  5  temporary  dis- 
trict judgeships. 

The  bill  received  full  and  careful  hear- 
ings during  the  last  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. Subcommittee  No.  5  heard  testi- 
mony or  received  statements  of  a  large 
number  of  witnesses,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Judicial  Conference, 
Judges,  Members  of  this  body,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
elation. 
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My  support  of  the  bill  has  two  bases. 
The  recoauneiulations  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  reflect  a  new  approach  to  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  which 
is  salutary.  The  impartially  marshaled 
facts  show  that  most  if  not  all,  these 
Judgeships  are  clearly  required,  if  the 
Federal  courts  are  to  do  their  work  effi- 
ciently and  with  dispatch,  and  if  the 
quality  of  process  is  to  continue  to  be  the 
hallmark  of  the  Federal  Judicial  system. 
I  also  believe  we  can  act  on  the  measure 
before  us  in  greater  confidence,  in  view 
of  the  promising  prospect  that  before  we 
are  again  called  upon  to  create  a  large 
number  of  additional  Judgeships,  we  will 
have  acted  on  proposals  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  escalating  caseloads  and 
buigeoning  dockets  by  means  other  than 
merely  pyramiding  new  numbers  of 
Judgeships  every  few  years. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Judgeships 
provided  in  S.  1666.  the  report  on  the 
bill  reflects  new  developments  in  the 
processes  available  for  assessing  the 
needs  of  Judicial  districts.  In  years 
past.  Judicial  Conference  recommenda- 
tions were  initiated  by  requests  which 
had  been  made  for  particular  additional 
Judgeships.  Prior  to  1960,  there  was 
only  a  slight  attempt  by  the  Conference 
to  deal  with  Judge  power  problems  from 
an  overall  view  of  the  needs  of  the  Judi- 
cial system  as  a  whole. 

A  broadly  based  approach  was  Initi- 
ated in  1960  by  the  committees  of  the 
Judicial  Conference.  The  committee  on 
statistics  sat  down  and  reviewed  the 
docket  and  caseload  figures  of  each  and 
every  Judicial  district  in  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. Each  situation  was  compared  and 
analyzed  by  means  of  five  statistical 
yardsticks  which  you  will  find  set  out  in 
the  committee's  report.  Districts  where  a 
present,  pressing  need  was  manifest 
were  singled  out  for  recommendation 
for  new  Judgeships. 

The  committee  on  court  admlnistra- 
tlon  then  reviewed  and  adjusted  the  rec- 
ommendations, based  on  their  knowledge 
of  other  characteristics  of  the  districts, 
such  as  population  growth,  illness  among 
the  Judges,  or  peculiar  personal  situa- 
tions. Thus,  while  some  recommenda- 
tions that  are  before  us  today  are  more 
easily  justified  than  others,  I  believe 
none  are  included  that  are  not  demon- 
strably required  by  a  mounting  case- 
load— usually  reflecting  burgeoning  pop- 
ulation growth — by  pending  Judicial 
business  and  by  knowledge  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  courts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  some  districts  for  which  a  case  might 
be  made  for  a  new  Jud?e.  but  they  have 
been  ruled  marginal  by  the  Conference 
and  therefore  excluded  from  the  present 
proposal. 

As  I  have  indicated,  simply  to  provide 
more  and  more  judges  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  judicial  system  is  to  take  a  narrow, 
short-range  view  of  the  problem.  We 
are  experiencing  rapid  increases  in  pop- 
ulation of  many  of  our  judicial  districts. 
Quickened  public  awareness,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Federal  laws  have 
produced  an  ever-broadening  scope  of 
individual  rights  which  may  be  and  aie 
being  vindicated  in  the  courts.  Exten- 
sions of  Oovemment  regulatory  power 


have  added  to  the  oaeload  of  many  of 
our  courts. 

Now,  as  never  before,  is  the  time  when 
we  must  consider  other  means  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  Federal  process  and 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  its  administra- 
tion. In  this  regard,  for  instance,  an 
experimental  program  has  been  initiated 
to  determine  the  utility  of  pretrial  exam- 
iners to  assist  in  the  pretrial  phases  of 
civil  litigation.  Studies  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  by  the  Judicial  Conference  on 
various  other  possibilities,  such  as  cur- 
tailment of  Federal  court  Jurisdiction; 
creations  of  special  courts  to  entertain 
appeals  from  specified  administrative 
agencies:  and  modification  and  stream- 
lining of  our  present  appellate  Jurlsdic- 
tloiuil  rules  and  procedures. 

Means  must  be  developed — within  the 
framework  of  constitutional  strictures — 
more  effectively  to  harness  the  talents 
and  energies  of  the  Judges  we  have  and 
to  assure  that  they  carry  their  full  weight 
of  responsibility  for  the  caseload  in  their 
districts.  Possibilities  which  are  entitled 
to  thoughtful  study  include  means  for 
more  flexible  assigrunent  of  visiting 
Judges  from  less  active  districts  to  those 
districts  where  additional  help  In  time 
can  nip  in  the  bud  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  workload  which,  if  unattended, 
will  trigger  a  logjam  of  backlogged  cases. 

Another  problem — which  has  been 
dramatized  by  the  recent  unfortunate 
situation  in  Oklahoma  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  chairman — Is  the  infre- 
quent but  severely  debilitating  circum- 
stance of  a  judge  who  is  unable  or  un- 
willing— by  reason  of  illness,  age,  or 
infirmity — to  carry  a  full  Judicial  case- 
load. I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this 
body  is  aware  of  these  instances  where 
the  work  of  a  court  slows  to  a  stand- 
still becatise  of  a  Judge,  who,  disabled 
as  a  practical  matter  though  not  to  the 
extent  required  for  retirement  under  the 
disability  statute,  refuses  to  retire;  or 
whose  behavior  or  demeanor  renders 
him  ineffective  in  Judicial  service,  though 
it  is  not  the  egregious  misbehavior  re- 
quired for  impeachment.  Several  ap- 
proaches to  tiiis  problem — as  involuntary 
retirement,  removal  and  disciplinary 
measures  have  been  undertaken  for  study 
by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  view  ex- 
pi^ssed  in  the  report  that  before  we 
again  expand  the  Federal  judiciary,  we 
give  some  attention  to  these  other  solu- 
tions to  increasing  the  productivity  of 
the  judicial  branch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  in 
considering  this  measure,  wlilch  will  in- 
crease the  Federal  judiciary  by  10  per- 
cent, that  Congress  alone  does  not  com- 
plete the  important  duty  of  answering 
the  Judge  power  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Unless  the  Chief  Executive  gives  prompt 
attention  to  the  appointment  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  candidates.  Justice  will 
continue  to  be  delayed  and  thus  denied, 
in  many  instances. 

Some  Judgeships  created  by  the  omni- 
bus Judgeship  bill  of  1961  went  unfilled 
for  periods  of  more  than  a  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  last  of  these  posts 
was  filled  by  our  able  colleague  from 
Arkansas.   Oren   Harris,   who   resigned 


from  this  body  to  fill  a  vacancy  that  had 
remained  unfilled  for  iVa  years.  Un- 
questionably the  situation  in  that  district 
was  not  as  urgent  as  it  had  been  repre- 
sented at  that  time.  In  view  of  the 
greater  precision  of  the  recommenda- 
tions for  S.  1666.  I  must  caution  that 
such  a  delay  hx  filling  these  Judgeships 
will  effectively  thwart  the  intent  of  tills 
legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  strenu- 
ously urge  that  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  be  removed  from  the 
category  of  pure  party  politics. 
Appointment  to  the  Federal  bench 
should  be  recognition  of  merit  and 
achievement,  of  legal  scholarship  and 
ability,  not  merely  a  prize  for  party 
loyalty,  or  a  political  plum. 

I  recognize  that  in  the  past  many  able 
Presidents  of  both  parties  have  been  ex- 
tremely partisan  in  their  appointments. 
To  some  extent,  appointments  limited  to 
the  party  of  the  President  refiect  the  de- 
sire to  correct  an  Imbalance  In  the 
political  backgrotmd  of  its  membership. 
This  was  President  Eiserihower's  ex- 
pressed desire.  You  wUl  recall  that  in 
1959,  when  he  asked  the  Congress  for  35 
additional  Judges  he  stated  his  intention 
to  fill  them  in  a  bipartisan  manner,  to 
maintain  a  substantial  balance  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats. 

It  is  to  his  credit  that  the  late,  great 
President  Kennedy  made  at  least  a  small 
start  in  this  direction:  11  out  of  the  91 
district  Judges  he  appointed  were  Repub- 
licans. Undoubtedly  the  percentage 
would  have  been  higher  had  he  enjoyed 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  Members  of 
the  other  body.  While  I  note  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  appointed  but  1  Repub- 
lican in  35  such  judgeships  as  of  the 
end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I 
most  strongly  urge  him  to  take  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  passage  of  this 
bill,  to  make  an  effort  that  a  real  advance 
may  be  made  toward  a  balanced,  truly 
nonpolitical  Judiciary.  Not  only  will  the 
numbers  and  quality  of  candidates  con- 
sidered be  increased  and  enriched,  but 
more  able  and  prominent  lawyers  will  be 
attracted  to  accept  the  posts.  Thus  the 
image  of  the  Federal  courts  and  the  pub- 
lic confidence  in  them  will  be  accordingly 
enhanced,  to  the  greater  effectiveness  of 
goverrunent  by  rule  of  law. 

In  my  Judgment,  to  create  an  unneces- 
sary judgeship  is  as  harmful  to  the  effec- 
tive dispatch  of  Federal  justice  as  to 
withhold  a  Judgeship  where  a  need  for 
one  exists.  I  have  confidence  that  in  S. 
1666,  In  large  part  we  avoid  both  pitfalls 
to  an  unprecedented  extent,  and  that, 
given  prompt,  considered  executive  ac- 
tion the  best  interest  of  the  judiciary 
and  of  Justice  will  have  been  well  served. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  assimie, 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
created  a  special  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  courts  in  Oklahoma. 
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Can  the  gentleman  t«Q  me  whether  the 
committee  has  been  staffed;  whether  he 
htis  been  consulted  with  respect  to  the 
staffing  of  that  special  committee,  a  most 
important  committee,  t  would  say,  and 
whether  that  includes  a  staff  member  or 
counsel  for  the  minority  on  that 
committee? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  conferred  with  me  at  length 
about  the  creation  of  this  sul)committee. 
The  subcommittee  has  been  created. 
The  very  able  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  PoFF],  a  member  pf  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  is  the  member  of  the 
minority.  I  am  assured — and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe»-that  that  sub- 
committee will  have  an  adequate  staff 
and  adequate  travel  allowances  with 
which  to  make  the  investigation  and 
submit  its  report  thereon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  fron^  California  [Mr. 

COHELAN].  I 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  this  bUl  to  provide  ad- 
ditional circuit  and  district  court  judges. 
I  cannot  speak  specifically  to  the  needs 
of  the  other  14  States  where  additional 
district  judgeships  would  l)e  created,  al- 
though the  report  and  hearings  of  the 
committee  indicate  its  recommendations 
are  most  reasonable. 

I  can,  however,  state  that  the  increase 
of  five  district  judges  for  California — 
along  with  the  creation  of  two  additional 
Judicial  districts  and  three  new  places 
of  holding  court — are  thoroughly  war- 
ranted and  urgently  needed. 

Before  proceeding  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commend  my  dis- 
tlng\iished  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards],  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  for  the  outstand- 
ing Job  he  has  done  on  this  bill.  His 
testimony  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
House  has  been  reasoned  and  perceptive 
and  I  commend  his  sound  analysis  to  our 
colleagues'  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  make  my  own 
remarks  brief,  but  I  would  like  to  stress 
several  important  points  in  support  of 
this  bill  as  far  as  California  and  my  own 
district  are  concerned. 

When  California  became  a  State  106 
years  ago,  two  Federal  Judicial  districts 
were  established  to  serve  a  population  of 
less  than  100,000.  Today  that  popula- 
tion has  grown  to  more  than  19  million, 
but  still  there  are  only  two  judicial  dis- 
tricts. 

But  the  necessity  for  additional  dis- 
tricts and  judges  in  California  is  not  a 
factor  of  population  alone.  In  1860  Cali- 
fornia was  largely  an  agricultural  and 
mining  State.  Today  it  is  a  great  cen- 
ter of  commerce  and  industry.  Together 
with  population  this  change  has  resulted 
in  vastly  increased  caseloads  and  care 
complexities,  coupled  with  traffic  prob- 
lems and  congestion  which  commonly 
make  access  to  existing  court  facilities 
difficult,  costly,  and  frustrating. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  cognizance  of  this 
marked  change  and  has  recommended 


two  additional  Judicial  districts  for  Call- 
fomia.  So  too  has  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard H.  Chambers,  chief  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Circuit  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. I  urge  the  House  to  accept  their 
expert  and  qualified  judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  call  attention  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, which  is  included  in  this  bill,  to 
authorize  three  new  places  for  holding 
court  in  California ;  namely,  at  Oakland. 
San  Jose,  and  Redding. 

As  the  Representative  of  northern  Ala- 
meda County,  which  includes  large  sec- 
tions of  Oakland,  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  this  provision.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  along  with  my  senior  colleague 
from  Alameda  County  [Mr.  George  P. 
Mn.LER]  I  have  been  urging  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  that  there  be  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  in  Oakland  to  serve  the  large 
and  rapidly  growing  populations  of  Ala- 
meda and  Contra  Costa  Counties. 

Just  what  are  the  equities  for  having 
court  held  at  three  new  sites  in  Cali- 
fornia,   and    particularly    at    Oakland? 

In  the  first  place,  California  is  pres- 
ently limited  to  holding  court  in  only  six 
cities,  the  smallest  number  of  any  of 
this  country's  six  most  popular  States. 
Yet  California,  in  population,  is  the  larg- 
est State  in  the  Union,  it  is  the  third 
largest  in  area,  and  its  population  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  fully  40  percent  in 
the  present  decade. 

Secondly,  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa 
Counties,  which  would  be  served  by  a 
court  meeting  at  Oakland,  presently 
have  a  population  of  over  1.5  milMon. 
They  constitute  a  distinct  geographic 
area  of  1,467  square  miles,  known  as  the 
East  Bay.  Their  residents — plaintiffs, 
defendants,  attorneys,  witnesses,  and 
jurymen — must  now  commute  to  San 
Francisco,  a  trip  which  in  the  rush-hoiu- 
traffic  of  morning  and  late  afternoon 
averages  between  45  minutes  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  way. 

When  we  further  contrast  this  East 
Bay  community  of  over  1.5  million  per- 
sons with  the  present  California  ratio 
of  1  judge  for  approximately  every 
860,000  residents,  then  clearly  a  strong 
and  reasonable  case  for  court  being  held 
in  Oakland  is  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  the  extensive  and  thoughtful 
work  they  have  put  into  their  bill.  I  be- 
lieve their  recommendatioiis  are  war- 
ranted by  the  facts,  and  I  believe  they 
should  be  approved  so  that  the  access  of 
citizens  to  their  Federal  comts  will  not 
be  diluted  by  a  burgeoning  population. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Corman]. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  pas- 
sage of  the  omnibus  Judge  bill  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  administration  of  jus- 
tice, particularly  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. First,  California  will  get  two 
additional  districts.  When  the  State  ws^ 
admitted  to  the  Union,  it  was  divided 
into  two  districts.  That  situation  has  not 
changed  until  this  time.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  State  be  divided  into  four 
districts,  doubling  the  number  of  U.S. 
attorneys  and  making  it  possible  for  liti- 
gants and  their  counsel  to  travel  lesser 
distances  to  attain  Justice  in  Federal 


courts.  Secondly,  the  State  will  be  given 
five  new  Judges,  two  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict and  three  in  what  will  be  the  cen- 
tral district.  The  new  central  district, 
comprising  Los  Angeles  and  its  environs, 
is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  areas 
in  the  Uriited  States.  For  instance,  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years,  Philadelphia  has 
grown  by  1.8  percent;  Chicago  by  5.6 
percent;  New  York  City  by  7.7  percent; 
and  the  Los  Angeles  area  by  23.08  per- 
cent. Presently,  there  is  1  Judge  for  every 
974.319  people.  The  caseload  in  that  dis- 
trict has  jumped  dramatically.  In  1959, 
1.214  civil  cases  were  commenced,  and 
855  criminal  cases  were  commenced.  By 
1964.  that  figure  had  jumped  to  1,739  for 
civil  cases  and  1,434  for  criminal  cases. 
The  most  accurate  test  of  work  performed 
by  Federal  Judges  is  submitted  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  under  their  criteria 
of  weighted  caseload.  The  national  aver- 
age per  Judge  is  274.  The  load  on  the 
Judges  in  the  new  central  district  is  365. 
The  people  in  California  need  and  are 
entitled  to  the  new  districts  and  Judges 
provided  for  them  in  this  bill.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  has 
been  critical  about  the  delay  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judges,  and  I  am  qualified 
to  comment  only  on  the  appointment  of 
the  Judges  in  the  central  district  in  the 
State  of  California,  that  I  have  been  most 
pleased  with  the  care  exercised  by  the 
Justice  Deimrtment  and  the  President  in 
seeking  out  highly  qualified  men  to  serve 
on  the  bench.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCtjllochI  pointed  out,  the 
President  sometimes  has  a  problem  with 
the  other  body  since  Federal  Judges  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  if  the 
President  follows  the  same  procedure  in 
every  district  which  he  follows  In  the 
central  district  of  California,  then  we 
will  continue  to  have  a  high  quality  of 
Justice  administered.  We  will  have  few- 
er problems,  such  as  those  commented 
upon  by  the  gentleman  earlier  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  the  gentleman 
would  not  think  that  it  would  take  a  year 
or  a  year  and  one-half  to  fill  a  vacancy; 
would  he? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  President  never 
has  taken  that  long  in  California,  I  will 
say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  give  President  John- 
son more  credit  for  astuteness  than  that. 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  caseloads 
of  the  Judges.  What  do  you  suppose 
happened  in  Oklahoma  when  the 
Judicial  Council  stripped  Judge  Chan- 
dler of  all  his  cases,  some  180,  and 
those  cases  apparently  remained  In  a 
state  of  limbo  until  enough  pressure  was 
brought  upon  the  Judicial  Council, 
mostly  here  in  Congress,  to  hand  him 
back  160  of  them.  But  he  was  denied 
any  new  cases.  What  do  you  suppose 
happened  to  Justice  in  Oklahoma  In  that 
period  when  this  Judge  was  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  impeached  by  the  Judicial 
Council? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Without  having  any 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  I  would 
say  that  Justice  was  badly  disrupted  In 
that  instance. 
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Mr.  OROSS.  And  not  for  want  ot 
additional  Judges — new  Judges. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  80  far  as  the  five  new 
Judges  In  California  are  concerned,  they 
are  badly  needed.  The  workk>ad  has 
been  heavy.  We  need  the  two  new  dis- 
tricts, and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  support  us  on  that  part  of  this 
bill,  at  least. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  wish  the  law  enforce- 
ment officials  In  California  and  other 
governmental  agencies  in  the  State  of 
California  would  do  what  I  believe  they 
ought  to  do,  and  that  is  to  get  to  the 
business  of  putting  down  some  of  the 
lawlessness  which  the  hearings  talk 
about.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  record 
in  California  for  that  sort  of  thing,  ac- 
cording to  the  hearing  record,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  the  State  could  be  of 
some  assistance  to  the  Federal  Judiciary 
in  slowing  down  the  increasing  rate  of 
lawlessness. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  with  me  that  most  of 
the  folks  who  have  come  to  California 
from  Iowa  obey  the  law.  A  few  do  not, 
and  therefore  we  have  to  have  prose- 
cuting attorneys  to  prosecute  those  cases 
and  courts  to  hear  them,  and  sometimes 
even  prisons  to  lock  them  up. 

Mr.  CKIJ.KR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards] 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  my  committee,  thr  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Cxllei]  for 
the  thorough  and  effective  handling  of 
this  Important  bill.  We  all  recognise, 
though,  that  this  Is  a  habit  with  him. 
Mr.  CuxxR's  excellent  stewaitlship  of 
complex  legislation  has  been  demon- 
strated many  times.  The  89th  Congress 
has  already  passed  landmark  legislation 
in  civil  rights,  immigration,  and  presi- 
dential succession  which  came  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  so  ably 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

This  is  an  important  day  for  me  and 
for  my  esteemed  colleagues  from  the 
State  of  California.  There  is  over- 
whelming support  among  our  delegation 
and  it  is  bipartisan.  We  have  long  rec- 
ognlaed  the  serious  need  in  California 
for  additional  Federal  Judges  aiKl  for 
the  creation  of  two  additional  Federal 
court  districts.  I  am  particularly  happy 
that  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  took  cognizance  of  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Cwigress,  H.R.  4534.  The  ofHcial 
report  of  the  Judicial  Conference  ac- 
cepted the  new  districts  set  out  in  my 
bill  and  recommended  the  appointment 
of  additional  Federal  district  Judges. 
My  own  bill  called  for  eight  new  Judge- 
ahipe.  and  I  firmly  believe  a  good  case 
can  be  made  for  that  number.  Never- 
theless. I  am  pleased  that  the  Judiciary- 
Committee  has  concluded  that  five  new 
Judgeships  are  clearly  warranted  for 
California.  With  these  additional  Judges 
and  the  more  convenient  places  of  hold- 
ing court  Included  in  the  bill,  I  believe 


the  cltlaens  of  California  will  be  served 
far  more  efficiently  by  the  Federal  coiu-t 
system  than  they  have  In  past  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  court  in  San  Jose  and  another 
in  Oakland  is,  of  course,  of  particular 
concern  to  me.  The  recognition  of  the 
need  for  such  facilities  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  due  in  large  part  to  the  reasoned 
and  patient  support  of  my  good  friends, 
the  gentlemen  from  California,  Oeorgk 
MiLUCR  and  jErrsKT  Cohkijin.  who  share 
with  me  the  honor  of  representing  clti- 
tens  of  the  area. 

The  redlstrictlng  of  the  Federal  courts 
In  California  is  long  overdue.  When 
California  entered  the  Union  In  1860,  two 
Federal  districts  were  established.  At 
that  time  the  population  was  92,597. 
Today,  over  100  years  later  and  19  mil- 
lion people  richer,  we  still  have  only  2 
districts.  Too  long  have  our  people  been 
burdened  by  the  inconvenient  location 
of  the  Federal  courts.  Our  citizens 
should  not  be  forced  to  travel  uncon- 
scionable distances. 

Of  our  six  most  pop\ilous  States,  only 
California  and  Ohio  have  but  two  dis- 
tricts and  California  Is  approximately 
four  times  the  size  of  Ohio  and  has 
roughly  twice  Its  population. 

In  addition  to  having  4  Judicial  dis- 
tricts. New  York's  Federal  Judges  hold 
court  In  13  cities;  and  California's  Fed- 
eral Judges  presently  hold  court  in  only 
6  cities. 

The  four  districts  as  provided  In  8. 
1668  i-eflect  the  careful  weighing  of  the 
many  factors  Involved.  The  lines  of  the 
four  districts  were  drawn  after  many 
years  of  study  and  after  much  consulta- 
tion and  research  on  the  part  of  members 
of  the  bar  and  Judiciary  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  California  delegation. 

The  new  northern  district,  with  a 
population  of  approximately  5  million, 
would  encompass  the  counties  In  the 
northwest  section  of  the  State,  including 
the  major  cities  of  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, and  San  Jose.  The  eastern  dis- 
trict, with  a  population  of  SV-i  million,  is 
separated  from  the  northern  by  moun- 
tains and  includes  the  major  cities  of 
Sacramento,  Stockton,  Fresno,  and 
Bakersfleld.  The  centnd  district,  with 
a  population  of  approximately  8  million, 
Includes  the  great  dty  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  southei3\,^trict,  with  a  population 
of  1  V^^ZBtlnonrls  a  natural  area  in  terms 
of  Its  geograptiy.  economic  factors,  the 
burgeoning  population  around  San  Diego, 
and  the  peculiar  problems  connected 
with  the  Mexican-American  border. 

•nie  sheer  size  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia wairants  the  creation  of  the  two 
additional  districts  when  viewed  together 
with  the  incredible  increase  in  ix>pula- 
tlon  and  the  rapid  industrialization  of 
the  State.  California,  with  a  population 
of  19  million,  is  the  most  populous  State 
and  the  fastest  growing  of  the  larger 
Stotes.  It  is  the  third  State  in  area, 
exceeded  only  by  Alaska  and  Texas,  and 
has  the  longest  coastline  of  any  State. 
Each  year  our  population  increases  by 
800,000  persons.  The  fact  is  that  Cali- 
fornia has  a  projected  percentage  In- 
crease for  1970  over  the  population  of 
I960  of  40.5  percent.  That  percentage 
figure  equals  7V2  million  pet^le. 


The  counties  that  account  for  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  this  fantastic  increase  in 
p<H>ulatlon,  are  Alameda,  Santa  Clara, 
Los  Angeles.  Orange,  and  San  Diego, 
where  the  rate  of  increase  Is  far  more 
substantial  than  40.5  percent.  The 
county  of  Santa  Clara,  for  example, 
whose  principal  city  is  San  Jose,  grew 
from  1950  to  1963  from  a  population  of 
290.000  to  810.000.  It  is  expected  that 
Santa  Clara  County  by  1970  will  have  a 
poinilatlon  of  1.100,000.  I  was  bom  in 
San  Jose  and  I  remember  when  the 
country  ^%-as  dotted  with  fruit  trees.  Now 
the  industrial  giants  of  the  Nation  have 
huge  plants  in  Santa  Clara  such  as  Gen- 
eral Electric,  Ford,  General  Motors.  IBM, 
Lockheed,  and  many  others — all  engaged 
In  interstate  commerce.  In  1963  alone, 
02  new  industries  located  in  Santa  Clara 
County. 

Alameda  County,  directly  to  the  north 
of  Santa  Clara,  whose  principal  dty  is 
Oakland,  already  has  a  population  of 
more  than  1  million.  Alameda  County 
contains  a  major  set^Mrt  as  well  as  vast 
commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
enterprises.  I  am,  of  coiu-se,  most 
pleased  that  the  bill  before  us  today  pro- 
vides for  a  resident  Federal  Judge  in  San 
Jose  and  in  Oakland. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  today 
with  one  more  statistic.  As  of  now,  there 
are  22  U.S.  district  judges  serving  19  mil- 
lion people  in  the  State  of  California — 
approximately  860,000  persons  for  each 
district  judge.  The  national  average  for 
metropolitan  districts  is  about  half  a  mil- 
lion per  district  judge  and  in  some  areas 
where  the  problems  are  Intense  the  ratio 
Is  lower.  The  acceptance  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  would  give  California  a 
total  of  27  Judges,  one  Federal  Judge  for 
each  730.000  inhabitants. 

I  respectfully  recommend  acceptance 
by  the  House  of  S.  1666  as  amended. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Burton],  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  series  of  questions  to 
pose  in  order  that  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress may  be  clarified : 

Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  correct  in  the  as- 
sumption that  by  the  passage  of  this  bill 
Congress  does  not  Intend  to  in  any  way 
change  the  law  as  to  the  power  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California  to  set  up  the  venue, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  con- 
duct of  the  court's  business? 

Mr.  CELLER.    Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Is  it  not 
the  Intent  and  assumption  of  your  com- 
mittee that  any  administrative  action 
taken  by  the  JiuUcial  Council  of  the 
Ninth  Circuit  to  compel  the  Judges  of  the 
proposed  northern  district,  now  head- 
quartered in  San  Francisco,  to  reside  and 
hold  their  ofScial  stations  at  Oakland 
and  San  Jose  will  be  taken  only  upon  in- 
dependent Investigation  and  findings 
that  the  public  Interest  and  the  business 
of  that  court  so  requires,  as  specifically 
provided  by  28  UJ8.C.  134(c)  ? 

Mr.  CELLER.    Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
mere  authorization  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
U-ict  Court  of  California  to  sit  In  Oak- 
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land  and  San  Jose  does  not  carry  with  It 
a  requironent  that  the  court  sit  in  those 
places? 

Mr.  CELLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  As  I 
understand,  the  determination  of 
whether  the  court  will  or  will  not  be  held 
in  Oakland  or  San  Jose  is  to  be  made  by 
the  district  court  Itself  or  by  the  district 
council  to  be  considered  subsequent  to 
the  enactment  of  tins  legislation? 

Mr.  CELLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Does  not 
the  committee  intend  and  assume  that 
before  undertaking  an  expenditure  of 
well  over  $2  million  to  man  and  equip 
courthouses  in  Oakland  and  San  Jose, 
both  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Judicial  Council 
of  the  Ninth  Circuit  sliould  independ- 
ently— subsequent  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation — ^flnd  that  sueh  expenditure 
is  justified? 

Mr.  CELLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  court  for  the 
northern  district  of  CaliComia  is  author- 
ized to  sit  at  Oakland  and  San  Jose  as 
new  additional  places  oif  holding  court 
for  the  northern  district  of  California. 

Under  section  140,  title  28,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Noithern  District  may  by 
order  made  anywhere  within  its  district, 
adjourn,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Judi- 
cial Council  of  the  Ninth  Circuit,  in  this 
instance,  pretermit  any  term  of  the  court 
for  insufficient  business,  or  other  good 
cause.  ' 

As  I  understand  the  meaning  of  section 
140,  section  140  is  inserted  to  obviate  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  convening 
and  adjourrUng  a  term  for  which  no  need 
exists,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  ihuch  time  do  I 
have  remaining?  j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  3  miitQtes  i-emainlng. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  jrlelfl  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been 
said  that  the  creation  of  additional 
judgeships  will  Insure  that  Justice  Is 
done  more  quickly,  whtle  giving  In- 
dividual Judges  more  ti^te  to  reflect  on 
each  decision. 

In  addition,  it  creates  an  opportunity 
that  gives  us  a  cause  for  optimism.  The 
bill  will  give  the  President  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appoint  men  of  high  caliber 
and  integrity. 

The  need  fw  such  men  is  particularly 
acute  in  the  South,  where  men  of  merit — 
like  Judge  Tuttle — ^have  too  often  been 
the  exception,  and  men  like  Judge  Cox 
the  rule. 

This  bill  would  create  four  new  posi- 
tions on  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, 1  district  Judge  for  Alabama,  2 
for  Mississippi,  4  for  Louisiana,  4  for 
Florida,  3  for  Texas — 18  new  Judgeships 
In  all  in  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  President  John- 
son wiu  use  this  opportunity  to  appoint 
men  who  respect  the  ConstituUon  and 
recogrdze  the  supremacy  of  Federal  law. 
cxii 28»— Part  4 


The  Fifth  Ciroiit  Court  of  Appeals  Is 
possibly  the  second  most  important  Ju- 
dicial Ixxly  in  the  country.  Exc^t  for 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Com-t,  no  other  court 
has  such  an  important  role  in  any  area 
as  this  court's  increasing  responsibiUties 
in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  Through  its 
decisions,  its  powers  of  supervision  over 
lower  courts,  and  the  participation  of 
its  members  on  three-Judge  courts,  the 
Fifth  C'rcuit  Court  of  Appesds  carries 
the  major  burden  of  miplying  legislation 
to  assure  equal  rights  to  all  Americans — 
the  most  important  mandate  hi  our  his- 
tory. 

It  is  Imperative  that  Judicial  appoint- 
ments to  the  circuit  and  district  courts 
be  made  in  harmony  with  the  mandate  of 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  too 
many  segregatlonlst-mlnded  judges  ap- 
pointed. 

In  all  of  the  six  States  encompassed 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  Negroes  are  a  major  popu- 
lation group.  Tragically,  they  are  also 
the  most  distinct  group  with  the  most 
urgent  common  interest  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Yet,  there  is  not  a 
single  Federal  judge  in  the  Deep  South 
today  who  is  a  member  of  the  Negro 
race. 

Last  year,  when  I  testified  in  opposition 
to  the  appointment  of  James  P.  Coleman 
to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  I 
urged  the  selection  of  a  Negro  for  that 
seat. 

Now,  under  this  bill,  the  President  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  find  competent 
and  qualified  lawyers  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  and  the  district 
courts.  I  am  positive  that  there  are 
many  competent  and  qualified  Negro 
lawyers  in  the  South  who  will  make  ex- 
cellent judges  and  render  conspicuous 
Judicial  service. 

Certainly  they  will  not  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  having  been  architects  or 
defenders  of  the  southern  pattern  of 
segregation. 

In  addition.  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  President  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  the  number  of  Negro 
judges  on  the  Federal  bench.  As  far  as 
I  know,  among  384  judges  there  are  only 
5  Negroes  presently  serving  in  the  circuit 
and  district  courts. 

Recently  the  President  named  Man- 
hattan Borough  President  Constance 
Baker  Motley  to  the  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
which  was  a  commendable  appointment. 
There  should  be  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU,  which  would 
create  45  additional  Federal  judgeships, 
will  also  create  an  opportunity,  which  I 
sincerely  hope  the  President  will  seize, 
to  reshape  the  Federal  judiciary  In  the 
South.  Judges  who  understand  and  re- 
spect the  law  of  the  land  and  who  are 
creative  In  applying  the  law  can  do  much 
to  advance  the  cause  of  civil  rights.  The 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1965  which 
we  passed  provide  the  legal  framework 
for  the  achievement  of  fuU  equality. 

How  these  laws  are  interpreted  and 
iM^plied  Is  crucial. 

Mr.  McCUUiOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleoian  from  Maryland 


[Mr.  Mathias]  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  committee  bill  for  addition- 
al judges,  because  I  feel  that  additional 
Federal  judges  are  very  badly  needed  in 
this  country.  We  hear  a  lot  these  days 
tUraut  the  population  explosion,  but  it 
is  not  often  recognized  tliat  there  is  in 
addition  and  concomitant  to  the  popu- 
lation explosion  another  explosion, 
which  is  the  litigation  explosion.  As  the 
population  increases  and  as  the  cycle  of 
business  becomes  more  rapid,  there  is 
simply  more  business  than  the  courts 
can  handle  with  the  bench  at  its  present 
level  of  staff. 

Therefore,  I  feel  there  Is  a  demon- 
strated need  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Nothing  is  more  harmful  to  the  cause  of 
the  administration  of  justice  than  long 
delays  in  obtaining  a  trial.  Nothing  la 
more  frustrating  or  disappointing  to  liti- 
gants than  the  fact  that  they  literally 
cannot  get  their  day  in  court. 

One  way  that  we  in  Congress  can  help 
maintain  their  respect  for  law  and  or- 
der, one  way  that  we  in  Congress  can 
help  to  create  a  stronger  sense  through- 
out the  country  that  the  Federal  courts 
are  truly  the  refuge  of  all  those  who 
seek  justice.  Is  to  pass  a  bill  which  win 
make  the  number  of  judges  more  nearly 
comparable  to  the  nvunber  of  cases  that 
need  to  be  decided. 

As  we  pass  this  legislation.  I  think 
that  the  administration,  particularly 
the  President  and  the  Attorney  General, 
should  be  aware  that  we  are  placing  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  them  to  nomi- 
nate the  kinds  of  judges  who  will  do  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done.  Certainly 
judges  who  are  apr>ointed  purely  for 
partisan  reasons  or  purely  for  personal 
reasons  are  not  going  to  be  the  kinds  of 
judges  who  are  needed.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  will  seek  those  men  who  are 
leaders  in  the  profession,  who  are  qual- 
ified, who  have  had  experience,  and  who 
will  deal  to  the  American  people  the 
kind  of  well-tempered  Justice  which 
these  times  demand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  testimony 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
is  available  in  the  printed  hearings,  and 
the  evidence  which  Is  summarized  in  the 
committee  report,  demand  that  we  sup- 
port this  bill  today. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  such 
time  as  he  may  consiune. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation.  We  held 
hearings  on  this  Mil  for  mtmy  days  and 
went  over  the  needs  of  the  respective 
States  quite  carefully. 

As  It  relates  to  the  State  of  Florida,  I 
know  what  our  problem  Is  there.  It  is  a 
serious  problem.  I  went  into  it  rather 
deeply,  particularly  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  existing,  seated  Judges 
are  spending  adequate  time  on  the  bench 
dcAng  their  Job.  I  came  away  fully  sat- 
isfied not  only  that  they  were  doing  the 
Job  but  also  that  most  of  them  were 
working  overtime,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  up  to  date  with  the  docket  which 
exists,  that  the  people  have  to  wait  2 
or  3  or  4  years  to  dispose  of  a  Federal 
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case.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  fault  of 
the  judges  in  this  Instance. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  price  being 
paid  for  expeditious  Justice  in  this  in- 
stance— the  cost  of  judges,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  the  State  of  Florida  and 
the  four  additional  district  judges  and 
the  new  clrcxilt  judges  involved — is  an 
expenditure  that  Is  fully  justified. 

I  for  one  support  the  legislation,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  the  needs  that  I 
am  fully  familiar  with  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

I  do  recognize  that  there  may  be  prob- 
lems that  have  been  referred  to  during 
debate  in  some  areas.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  close  our  eyes  to  those  problems.  I 
think  the  Judiciary  Committee  should 
retain  its  consideration  of  problems  re- 
lating to  judges  and  to  the  caseload  in 
existence,  and  to  other  problems  that 
might  be  in  existence. 

I  think  the  bill  as  voted  out  by  the 
committee  for  us  today  is  a  good  bill  and 
should  be  supported. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAME31.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  in  the  report,  on 
page  12,  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  an 
Increase  of  45  judges  Is  this : 

Bankruptcy  cases  again  Increased  sub- 
stantially to  a  record  180,323  cases  filed,  a 
6-percent  Increase  over  the  171,719  filed 
during  19M. 

Is  it  possible,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  that  there  was  a  record  niun- 
ber  of  bankruptcies  in  this  country  in 
1965,  necessitating  the  appointment  of 
more  Federal  judges,  when,  according  to 
the  advocates  and  supporters  of  the 
Great  Society,  we  are  wallowing  in 
prosperity? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman's  ob- 
servation Is  well  founded,  based  not  only 
on  these  figxu-es,  but  also  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  more  small  business  fail- 
ures in  the  last  few  years  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  But 
I  think  the  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Government  con- 
tinues to  spend  billions  on  handouts 
abroad,  and  more  billions  for  extravagant 
programs  at  home,  and  then  employs 
more  Federal  judges  to  take  care  of  more 
bankruptcy  cases.  How  contradictory 
can  we  get? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  When  bankruptcy 
cases  are  filed,  there  have  to  be  adequate 
Federal  authorities  to  handle  them. 
There  is  no  question  but  there  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
bankruptcy  cases  in  the  last  few  years. 

This  obviously,  as  cited  in  the  report, 
is  one  of  the  justifications.  The  gentle- 
man is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.^yAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  four-district  proposal  for  California 
contained  in  this  legislation  is  right  ge- 
ographically, right  historically,  and  right 
politically.  As  a  Representative  from 
San  Olego  County,  I  have  naturally  in- 
volved myself  most  closely  with  the  cam- 
paign to  achieve  independent  court  status 
for  the  southernmost  counties  of  Califor- 
nia. But  I  believe  the  full  California  con- 
gressional delegation  stands  together  aa 
never  before  in  supswrt  of  the  four-dis- 


trict plan — one  for  northern  California, 
one  for  the  great  central  California  area 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  one  for  met- 
ropolitan Los  Angeles,  and  one  for  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  adjoining  to 
border  with  Mexico. 

California,  with  a  population  of  more 
than  18  million,  is  the  largest  State  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  the  fastest 
growing  of  the  larger  States;  it  is  the 
third  State  in  geographical  area,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  Alaska  and  Texas,  and 
has  the  longest  coastline  of  all.  The  sub- 
stantial length  of  the  State  places  great 
distance  between  its  Federal  courts. 

Astonishingly,  California  has  only  two 
court  districts,  whereas  New  York  and 
Texas  each  has  four  districts;  Florida, 
Georgia,  Alabama.  Tennessee,  Illinois, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania each  has  three  districts.  Of  the 
States  also  having  two  districts — Arkan- 
sas, Iowa,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Indiana — each  has  more 
divisions  than  California. 

It  would  be  quite  understandable,  I 
think,  if  Members  were  to  wonder  how 
San  Diego  and  Imperial  Counties,  with 
only  one-sixth  the  population  of  southern 
California,  could  generate  enough  court 
business  to  juinfy  independent  status. 
Let  them  be  adVised  that  we  need  not 
speak,  here,  of  potential  caseloads.  In  its 
criminal  calendar,  the  San  Diego  divi- 
sion, serving  an  International  border  and 
an  intensely  impacted  military  center, 
has  already  passed  Los  Angeles. 

The  San  Diego  division,  with  just  two 
judges  and  the  assistance  part  time  of  a 
senior  retired  judge,  has  for  many  years 
handled  a  criminal  calendar  almost  as 
large  as  that  of  Los  Angeles.  In  1963 
there  were  1,465  criminal  cases  filed  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  1,131  filed  in  San  Diego. 
In  1964  for  the  first  time,  San  Diego  ex- 
ceeded Los  Angeles  in  this  reg{u-d  with 
1,402  criminal  cases  filed,  compared  with 
1,034. 

Despite  defense  setbacks  in  San  Diego, 
in  1960  and  1963,  the  Federal  court  busi- 
ness continued  to  Increase.  Total  cases 
filed  increased  from  957  in  1960  to  1,631 
in  1964 — a  rise  of  more  than  70  percent 
in  4  years.  Total  cases  tried  were  158 
in  1964,  up  nearly  80  percent  over  the 
88  trials  in  1960. 

While  civil  cases  pending  increased  by 
roughly  20  percent  from  1962  to  1964, 
criminal  cases  almost  doubled.  The  re- 
quirements of  due  process  make  it  es- 
sential that  criminal  cases  be  disposed 
of  as  expeditiously  as  possible — if  neces- 
sary, at  the  expense  of  the  civU  calendar. 
The  magnitude  of  this  problem  is  fur- 
ther pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
end  of  February  1965,  the  San  Diego 
court's  backlog  rose  to  the  staggering 
total  of  416  crimlnEil  cases  pending. 

I  should  be  surprised  if  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  equal  protection  un- 
der the  law  is  being  put  to  such  strain 
today,  anywhere  else  in  the  free  world. 
It  lies  within  the  power  of  this  Congress 
to  provide  a  framework  for  correction. 
Prompt  enactment  of  S.  1666  will  enable 
our  Federal  courts  to  do  their  Jobs  in 
California  as  they  are  doing  in  New 
York,  Texas,  and  the  other  great  States. 
Delay  of  another  2  years  would  cause  the 
scales  of  Justice  to  rock  precariously. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
passage  of  the  omnibus  Federal  Judgeship 
bill  is  very  important  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  help  insure  that 
Justice  will  be  administered  fairly  and 
swiftly. 

As  far  as  the  State  of  Florida  is  con- 
cerned, the  passage  of  the  omnibus  Fed- 
eral Judgeship  bill  will  mean  an  addi- 
tional four  Federal  district  court  Judges 
to  help  in  the  mounting  caseload  of  our 
State. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  the  State  of 
Florida  will  gain  an  additional  four  US. 
district  court  judges  which  we  need  des- 
perately, because  with  great  growth  such 
as  our  State  has  been  experiencing  over 
the  past  25  years,  goes  an  accompanying 
amoimt  of  litigation  Involving  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

In  the  period  from  1950  to  1960,  the 
population  of  the  State  of  Florida  sky- 
rocketed some  78  percent.  And  from 
1960  to  the  present  time,  we  have  ex- 
panded by  an  additional  nearly  1  million 
persons. 

The  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Florida,  which  I  have  the  great  honor  of 
representing  in  this  body.  Includes  the 
city  of  Tampa  and  Hillsborough  County. 
We  are  fast  approaching  the  half -million 
mark.  Oiu*  population  has  Increased  by 
some  68.5  percent  in  the  same  period  of 
time  Florida's  has  grown  so  rapidly. 

Florida  today  is  the  ninth  largest  State 
In  the  Union  as  far  as  population. 
Tampa  Is  the  Industrial  hub  of  the  State, 
with  the  largest  and  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  area  in  the  State.  We  are 
building  new  roads,  new  schools,  and  new 
shopping  centers  to  take  care  of  this 
fantastic  growth  which  we  welcome. 

But  with  all  this  progress,  with  all  this 
growth,  and  with  all  this  improvement 
in  our  overall  economic  state,  we  also 
have  a  great  deal  more  legal  business  to 
hsmdle,  and  It  needs  to  be  handled  ex- 
peditiously. The  bill  before  us  today  will 
help  insure  that  the  Federal  courts  on 
the  district  level  In  our  State  will  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  do  this,  for  it  will  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  four  new  Federal 
district  court  Judgeships.  The  President 
would  be  empowered  to  appoint  one  Judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Florida,  with 
headquarters  in  Tallahassee;  one  addi- 
tional Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida,  with  headquarters  In  Tampa, 
and  two  additional  Federal  district  Judges 
for  the  southern  district  of  the  State. 

I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions existing  In  other  parts  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  so  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
today  to  the  area  around  our  great  city 
of  Tampa,  which  is  the  middle  district 
of  Florida.  This  district  came  into  be- 
ing In  October  of  1962  imder  the  Federal 
omnibus  Judgeship  legislation  of  tliat 
year. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  this 
middle  district  for  Florida,  there  were 
three  judges  assigned  to  it.  One  was 
to  be  stationed  in  Tampa  and  two  at 
Jacksonville.  We  need  another  one  In 
Tampa  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Under  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us 
today,  one  of  those  four  new  Federal 
district  judges  will  be  based  in  Tampa. 
When  the  middle  district  came  Into  be- 


ing in  October  of  1962.  there  was  a  peiul- 
ing  caseloBd  on  the  dvll  docket  of  698 
cases.  The  pending  dvll  caseload  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1965,  2  years  and  8  months 
later,  was  1,239,  a  numerical  increase 
of  541  and  a  percentage  Increase  of  77 
percent. 

The  chief  district  Judgs  for  the  State 
of  Florida,  who  presides  In  the  middle 
district  at  Jacksonville,  points  out  that 
this  Increase  has  been  constant.  The 
figure  was  827  at  the  end  of  1963  and 
952  at  the  end  of  1964. 

Despite  the  great  help  of  a  retired 
Federal  district  court  judge  In  the  mid- 
dle district,  the  pending  caseload  has 
nearly  doubled  In  this  period.  Chief 
Judge  Bryan  Simpson  tells  me  that  only 
seven  Federal  court  districts  In  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  oonducted  more 
trials  in  fiscal  1964  than  the  242  com- 
pleted in  the  middle  district  of  Florida. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  endorsed  the  additional  Judge 
for  the  middle  district  of  yiorlda.  Under 
provisions  of  the  omnibus  Federal  judge- 
ship bill  before  us  today,  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals — which  serves  the 
States  of  Georgia,  Floolda,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone — would  gain  four 
temporary  court  of  appeals  Judges  to 
handle  the  increasingly  heavy  caseload 
from  this  area  of  the  coimtry. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect 
that  "Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied." 
If  we  do  not  provide  theee  needed  new 
Federal  court  Judges  for  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit 
Couri  of  Appeals,  this  will  not  only  be 
an  old  saying,  it  will  be  the  fact. 

Simple  Justice  requires  this  action 
now. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  MrJ  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  measure  before  us; 
for  it  Is  important  to  the  expeditious  and 
Judicious  handling  of  matters  before  our 
Federal  Judiciary.  Tlw  tremendous 
growth  of  our  coimtry,  particularly  in 
certain  areas  such  as  Florida,  makes  it 
necessary  to  give  this  added  strength  and 
personnel  to  our  judicial  processes.  This 
bill  would  provide  for  45  new  Judgeships, 
some  of  them  temporarily.  All  of  the 
four  additional  judgeships  for  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  would  be 
provided  in  a  manner  aa  that  the  first 
foui"  vacancies  occurring  thereafter 
would  not  be  filled.  This  circuit  handles 
the  heavy  caseload  from  Florida  as  well 
as  from  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana. 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  the  Canal  2k>ne. 
The  appeals  filed  in  this  court  exceeded 
1.000  cases  for  the  second  consecutive 
year.  There  has  been  a  big  increase  in 
the  backlog  of  pending  cases.  For  the 
last  decade  the  increase  has  been  from 
258  to  933. 

As  to  the  district  judges  for  Florida, 
the  measure  provides  for  four  new  judge- 
ships. One  of  these  would  be  for  the  dis- 
trict serving  Jacksonville,  miy  hometown. 
That  district  ranked  2 1st  nationally  on  a 
weighted  caseload  per  Judgeship  basis, 
with  both  its  civil  and  criminal  caseloads 
above  the  national  averages.  Its  over- 
all weighted  caseload  per  Judgeship  was 
324  whereas  the  national  average  was 
only  264.  The  local  bar  oasociations  have 


been  vigorously  requesting  the  additional 
Judgeships  In  order  to  Increase  the  op- 
portunity for  citizens  to  have  their  cases 
heard  promptly.  Otherwise  they  will 
continue  to  experience  the  truth  of  the 
adage  that  justice  delayed  is  Justice 
denied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BELL.'  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1666,  as  amended  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
support  it  because  it  i-ecognizes  a  reality 
of  American  life  today. 

It  aflflrms  that  burgeoning  population 
Increased  industrialization,  and  even  the 
laws  we  pass  to  better  men's  Uves — all 
these  have  Increased  the  amount  of 
litigation  before  the  courts.  Backlogs  in 
Federal  dockets  attest  to  this. 

We  are  gratified  that  people  seek  to 
resolve  their  disputes  in  the  most  equi- 
table manner.  But  we  must  provide 
ample  means  by  which  they  may  do  so. 

Homes  mushroom  to  keep  pace  with 
population.  Throughout  the  country, 
more  schools  are  built  to  accommodate 
increasing  numbers  of  children.  Surely, 
other  facts  of  life  must  be  recognized. 

The  need  exists  to  expedite  court  ac- 
tion in  a  number  of  areas  of  the  country 
that  have  experienced  the  phenomena 
of  population  errowth  and  rapid  in- 
dustrialization. It  is  especially  acute  in 
my  own  State  of  California,  which 
would  be  aided  immeasurably  by  passage 
of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

In  California,  the  rate  of  population 
growth  has  been  sistoundlng.  As  the  re- 
port of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in- 
dicates. In  1960  there  were  15,717,204 
people  in  California.  The  estimated 
population  for  1970  is  22,075,000.  In  a 
period  of  only  10  years,  the  niunber  of 
people  in  California  will  have  grown  by 
40.5  percent. 

Litigation  has,  as  expected,  incretised 
along  with  the  Influx  of  new  residents. 
The  Judicial  Ccmference  of  the  United 
States,  at  Its  two  1965  sessions,  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  creation  of  addi- 
tional Federal  Judgeships  throughout  the 
country.  It  also  emphasized  the  need 
for  two  more  districts  in  California.  In 
my  opinion,  we  would  do  well  to  adopt 
the  suggestions  of  this  esteemed  body. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  S.  1666, 
California,  which  has  only  two  Federal 
Judicial  districts,  will  be  divide  Into  four 
districts:  the  northern,  eastern,  central, 
and  southern.  The  new  delineation  will 
enhance  eflBcIency  with  which  litigation 
is  handled. 

With  House  amendlnents,  there  will 
be  a  total  of  27  Judges>»pportIoned  to 
the  new  districts  in  relation  to  the  re- 
quirements of  each  area.  This  will  give 
California  five  more  members  of  the  ju- 
diciary than  present  law  allows.  Addi- 
tional Judges  in  my  State  will  exiiedlte 
the  number  of  cases  that  may  be  heard 
before,  and  decided  by,  the  court. 

A  wise  and  necessary  amendment  of 
the  Hotise  Judiciary  C(»nmlttee  would 
allow  6  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment for  California  to  redistrict  and  to 
add  Federal  court  personnel.  This,  In 
my  Judgment,  Is  far  more  desirable  than 


the  120  days  allowed  by  our  distinguished 
brethren  in  the  other  House  of  Congress. 

However  much  new  Judges  may  be 
needed,  extension  of  the  time  before  they, 
and  attendant  personnel,  awn^my  office 
will  help  assure  appointment  of  men  of 
high  caliber.  It  will  avoid  the  confusion 
that  aocomiMinles  haste. 

S.  1666  Is  a  progressive  and  realistic 
measure.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  wish  to 
support  S.  1666  and  commend  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

The  bulwark  of  our  donocracy  is  a 
sound.  Independent,  hardworking,  and 
responsive  judiciary.  The  report  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  the  testimony 
taken  at  the  hearing,  more  than  sup- 
ports the  need  for  more  Judges  through- 
out the  Nation.  It  Is  the  people  who 
need  the  Judges. 

Since  I  was  president  of  the  Dayton 
Bar  Association — 1962-63 — I  have  kept 
tab  on  the  judicial  needs  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  and  the 
southern  district  of  Ohio. 

There  is  great  need  for  two  Judges  In 
the  sixth  circuit  and  the  facts  sub- 
stantiate this  conclusion  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Like  other  large  metropolitan  areas, 
the  southern  district  of  Ohio  has  seen 
an  enormous  growth  in  the  last  decade. 
The  business  of  its  courts  has  multiplied 
tmtil  the  dockets  are  dangerously  over- 
loaded. In  civil  cases,  there  are  315 
pending  cases  per  judge  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  231. 

There  is  as  much  criminal  work  for 
the  three  southern  district  Judges  as 
there  Is  for  the  six  Judges  in  the  north- 
ern district.  The  national  average  is  98 
and  this  district's  figure  is  153. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  seems  to 
lie  In  a  permanent  ap(>ointment  of  an 
additional  Federal  Judge  in  the  south- 
em  district  of  Ohio,  which  is  what  S. 
1666  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  voice  my  support  of  S.  1666. 
and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  which 
establishes  a  temporary  third  Judgeship 
for  the  U-S.  District  Court  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  my  view  that  a  third  Judgeship 
is  most  necessary,  and  as  the  committee 
report  Indicates,  the  Federal  count's  case- 
load in  that  district  has  Increased  greatly 
in  recent  years.  This  fact  has  also  been 
borne  out  by  observations  expressed  to 
me  by  a  number  of  observers.  The  State 
bar  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Racine  and 
Kenosha  Bar  Associations  in  the  first 
district  have  registered  full  support  of 
the  measure. 

I  state,  however,  that  I  Join  with  these 
organizations  in  expressing  regret  that 
the  Judgeship  is  only  a  temporary  one 
since  the  post  would  be  eliminated  auto- 
matically after  an  appointee  has  served 
for  his  lUetime,  or  when  he  or  one  of  the 
current  Judges  retired. 

My  regret  is  based  (m  the  following: 

First.  The  nature  of  the  district  and 
the  workload  merits  the  establishment  of 
a  third  court  for  eastern  Wisconsin  on  a 
permanent  basis. 
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Second.  A  temporary  judgeship  of  this 
type  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  sound  long- 
range  Judicial  policy.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  continued  existence  of  a 
third  court  Is  not  decided  on  actual  case- 
load. Rather  Its  tenure  Is  determined 
by  human  frailty. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill.  S.  1666.  to  provide  for  additional 
Federal  circuit  and  district  judges,  is  be- 
fore the  House  as  others  in  the  past  have 
been  because  of  the  crowded  dockets  of 
the  Federal  courts,  where  in  many  in- 
stances litigants  must  wait  for  more 
t^ian  3  years  before  their  cases  go  to 
trial.  The  Congress  has  been  repeatedly 
asked  to  provide  more  judges  for  the 
Federal  districts  and  circuits.  However, 
the  problems  of  crowded  dockets  and  de- 
layed justice  will  not  be  solved  by  sim- 
ply Eulding  judges.  New.  streamlined 
administrative  procedures  must  be 
foimd.  New  jurisdictional  limits  may  be 
required.  But  no  such  steps  will  com- 
pletely correct  the  situation  if  unfit  or 
incompetent  judges  are  appointed,  in  the 
first  instance,  or  allowed  to  remain  in 
office  once  their  incapacities  have  be- 
c<Hne  manifest. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary be  above  question  and  above  re- 
proach. Any  lack  of  respect  for  or  loss 
of  confidence  in  our  courts  will  under- 
mine the  entire  judicial  system.  On  the 
whole,  our  Federal  Judiciary  is  marked 
by  integrity  and  capability.  However, 
even  a  small  number  of  imfit  judges  can 
seriously  impair  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  justice  and,  at  the  same  time, 
weaken  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  Federal  courts.  Recent  reports  of 
charges  and  countercharges  among  the 
Federal  Judges  in  Oklahoma  City  is  a 
case  in  point.  Further,  I  understand 
that  application  for  similar  action  has 
been  brought  in  another  circuit. 

Such  a  situation  must  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  A  mechanism  must  be 
foimd  so  that  the  problems  within  the 
Judiciary  system  can  be  handled  expedi- 
tiously and  equitably.  The  establish- 
ment or  delineation  of  such  a  mecha- 
nism may  be  a  matter  that  the  Congress 
should  deal  with.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judiciary  Machinery  is 
holding  hearings  on  "Procedures  for  the 
Removal.  Retirement,  and  Disciplining 
of  Unfit  Federal  Judges."  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  hearings  will  result  in  pro- 
viding effective  means  to  cope  with  such 
problems.  Clearly,  the  only  constitu- 
tional method  of  removing  a  Federal 
judge  is  by  impeachment,  not  by  Judi- 
cial Council  action.  Also.  I  am  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  established  a  special  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  to  investigate  the  case  of 
Judge  Chandler  and  the  controversy  in 
the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  over 
which  there  has  been  a  cloud  for  too 
long. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  Amer- 
ican, as  follows: 

A  Senat«  Judiciary  subcommittee  thla 
week  opened  heartngs  on  what  Its  chairman. 
Senator  Josxph  Ttdings,  Democrat  of  Mary- 
land, called  the  "rare  but  damaging  cases" 
of  unfit  Judges  on  the  Federal  bench.    The 


problem  Is  delicate  and  should  not  be  blown 
up  out  of  proportion,  but  we  beUeve  It  does 
deserve  attention. 

As  Ttdings  observed,  a  Federal  Judge 
serves  for  life  once  bis  appointment  Is  con- 
firmed, and  there  Is  now  no  effective  way  to 
remove  a  Judg^  who  shows  himself  Incom- 
petent or  unfit  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Impeachment  by  Congress,  the  only  proce- 
dure recognized  by  the  Constitution,  can  be 
resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  such  as  treason  or  bribery; 
the  problem  of  a  Judge  who  simply  proves 
unable  to  handle  his  Job  b&a  no  satisfactory 
solution. 

The  problem  of  fitness  is  the  more  acute 
because  there  are  no  recognized  standards 
for  the  Federal  bench.  As  the  case  of  Judge 
Francis  X.  Morrissey  showed,  a  Judge  may  be 
appointed  to  the  bench  for  no  better  reason 
than  his  friendship  with  a  powerful  politi- 
cian. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Independence  of 
the  Judiciary  has  to  be  protected;  a  Federal 
Judge  should  not  have  to  fear  removal  for 
any  reason  other  than  provable  unfitness  for 
his  Job.  The  Tydlngs  subcommittee  has  un- 
dertaken a  ticklish  question,  and  we  wish  it 
luck. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  state  my  views  in  favor  of 
S.  1666.  legislation  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  and  dis- 
trict judges  and  for  other  purposes.  For 
over  13  years  I  have  been  interested  in 
realining  the  Judicial  districts  in  my  own 
State  of  CaUfomia.  Our  State  bar  asso- 
ciation and  particularly  our  alert  San 
Diego  County  Bar  Association  have  been 
championing  the  need  for  more  districts 
in  California  principally  because  of  our 
explosive  population  growth  within  the 
State.  California  is  the  most  populous 
State  in  the  Nation  and  is  the  fastest 
growing  of  the  larger  States,  being  third 
in  geographical  area,  exceeded  only  by 
Alaska  and  Texas.  The  need  for  district 
revision  is  further  required  by  the  unique 
fact  that  we  have  the  longest  cos^tline  of 
any  State.  The  San  Diego  division  with 
two  judges  has  for  many  years  handled  a 
criminal  calendar  almost  as  large  as  that 
of  Los  Angeles  and  in  1964.  for  the  first 
time,  San  Diego  exceeded  Los  Angeles 
with  1.402  criminal  cases  filed  compared 
to  1,034.  The  extraordinary  caseload 
per  judge  in  the  present  southern  divi- 
sion is  occasioned  by  its  geographic  loca- 
tion on  the  Mexican  border  and  the  inci- 
dent immigration  and  narcotic  problems, 
the  tremendous  concentration  of  mili- 
tary and  defense  personnel  and  facilities, 
the  presence  of  the  port  of  San  Diego, 
and  its  explosive  population  and  eco- 
nomic expansion.  There  are  literally 
pages  of  other  valid  documentation  for 
the  need  to  implement  S.  1666  and  every 
area  of  the  Nation  similarly  involved  in 
this  legislation  has  qualified  their  need 
well  with  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
first  reflect  on  these  words  and  then  cast 
their  votes  favorably,  in  support  of  S. 
1666. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  bill.  S.  1666.  out  of  a  firm 
conviction  that  there  is  need  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  judiciary  and  to 
Improve  judicial  machinery.  If  there  is 
to  be  respect  for  law,  that  law  must  be 
humane  and  just  to  all.  No  matter 
how  minor  a  case  may  be.  to  the  man 
involved  it  Is  an  important  case.    Re- 


speci  for  law  by  all  of  our  citizens  is  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  our  Government. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary, there  is  a  need  for  adequate 
financing  and  good  appointments.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  be  profligate  in 
appropriating  moneys,  nor  do  I  mean 
that  we  should  be  miserly  in  expending 
funds  for  Judicial  functions.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  under  this  bill  there  is  a 
need  for  these  additional  Judges.  The 
volume  of  litigation  on  our  Federal 
courts  has  been  increasing  annually. 
Our  economy  has  expanded,  as  has  our 
population.  The  Congress  has  enacted 
many  laws  which  add  to  the  litigation 
arising  in  these  courts. 

The  additional  judges  provided  by  this 
bill  has  been  scrutinized  by  the  Judicial 
councils  of  the  various  circuits,  analyzed 
by  two  committees  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  and  most 
of  them  approved  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States.  In  my 
own  circuit,  the  sixth,  consisting  of  the 
States  of  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  Ohio, 
and  Michigan,  we  now  have  six  judges. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  proposal, 
this  circuit  would  receive  two  additional 
judges.  In  the  last  judgeship  bill,  while 
Ohio  received  additional  judges,  there 
was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  circuit 
judges.  The  number  of  appeals,  there- 
fore, has  Increased,  the  backlog  has  in- 
creased, and  even  though  the  number  of 
cases  terminated  has  increased,  the 
backlog  continues  to  moimt.  The  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States 
has  recognized  the  need  to  dispose  of 
this  backlog  by  its  recommendation  for 
two  additional  judges. 

The  judicial  district  for  the  northern 
district  of  Ohio  was  originally  provided 
with  two  Judges  back  in  1911.  A  third 
temporary  judge  was  provided  in  1922 
which  became  permanent  in  1935.  An 
additional  temporary  judge  was  created 
in  1941  and  made  permanent  in  1949. 
In  1954  this  court  was  granted  a  fifth 
judgeship.  Then,  in  1961.  an  additional 
judgeship  was  granted,  as  well  as  a  tem- 
porary one.  However,  the  death  of  a 
judge  in  May  of  that  year  eliminated 
that  temporary  judgeship.  Thus,  under 
this  bill  an  additional  judge  is  provided, 
increasing  the  judicial  manpower  to 
seven.  This  court  sits  in  Cleveland, 
Youngstown,  Akron,  Toledo,  and  Lima. 

At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1965,  ap- 
proximately 1,000  civil  cases  were  insti- 
tuted and  964  were  terminated,  but  the 
backlog  remained  as  of  June  30  of  that 
year  at  1,451. 

I  am  sure  that  even  the  help  rendered 
by  the  two  very  fine  senior  Judges  is  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  problem  of 
this  backlog  and,  therefore,  there  is  a 
need  for  this  additional  manpower. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strong- 
ly support  S.  1666.  to  provide  additional 
district  and  circuit  Judges. 

In  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin — 
which  encompasses  territory  with  about 
two-thirds  of  the  State's  pc^iulation.  its 
highest  growth  rates,  and  its  chief  cen- 
ters of  industry  and  commerce — there 
has  long  been  a  need  for  additional  ju- 
dicial manpower. 

As  of  June  30.  1963.  11.6  percent  of  the 
pending  cases  ready  for  trial  In  the  east- 
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em  district  of  Wisconsin  were  more  than 
3  years  old.  For  the  Nation  the  figure 
was  only  8.4  percent. 

At  that  time,  the  median  period  from 
filing  to  disposition  of  cases  was  29 
months  in  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consm  and  only  16  months  on  the  aver- 
age across  the  Nation. 

Litigation  was  being  seriously  delayed 
and  this  was  of  great  concern  to  all  who 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  maxim  that 
justice  delayed  is  frequently  Justice  de- 
nied. 

In  October  1963,  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  third  Federal  Judge 
in  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin.  The 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference which  in  March  1965,  recom- 
mended an  additional  Judge  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  Wisconsin,  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

The  Judicial  Conferer|ce"s  recommen- 
dation is  included  in  tHa  excellent  leg- 
islation before  us  today. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  judge  of  the 
eastern  district  of  Wisconsin  will  pro- 
vide for  the  elimination  of  the  large 
backlog  of  pending  cases  and  will  sub- 
stantially improve  the  administration  of 
Justice  in  that  district.  It  will  alleviate 
the  very  heavy  burden  on  our  present 
judges,  Robert  E.  Tehan  wid  John  Reyn- 
olds. I 

My  only  regret  is  that  the  Judgeship 
for  Wisconsin  will  be  ten^Jorary. 

With  the  bar  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Wisconsin,  I  believe  that  Wisconsin's 
eastern  district  already  needs  three 
permanent  Judgeships.  If  this  need  is 
not  yet  clear — as  the  Judicial  Conference 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee  appear  to 
believe — surely  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin  is  on  the  brink  of  having  a 
continuing  workload  that  would  fully 
Justify  three  permanent  Judgeships. 

As  the  judicial  business  of  the  district 
continues  to  grow,  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  make  the  third  judgeship  perma- 
nent. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  I  would  like  Co  note  with  my 
approval  the  imminent  passage  of  a 
much  needed  and  long  ^waited  bill,  S. 
1666.  I 

As  a  direct  result  of  tlit  bill  the  law's 
delay  will  be  alleviated  to'  a  great  extent, 
especially  in  my  home  SUte  of  Califor- 
nia. At  the  present  timie,  my  State  is 
divided  into  two  judicial  districts,  north- 
em  and  southern.  Upon  enactment  of 
this  bill  two  new  districts  "will  be  created, 
an  eastern  district  and  a  central  district. 
The  two  districts  presently  in  existence 
nave  been  called  upon  to  sei-vice  the  Na- 
tion's fastest  growing  State.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  population  of  Cali- 
lomia  will  increase  by  almost  50  percent 
between  the  1960  census  Wid  1970  from 
15  717,204  to  22,075,000.  It  would  be  be- 
«borlng  the  obvious  to  |Say  any  more 
than  that  these  two  ne^-  districts  are 
heartily  welcomed  by  thd  ,people  of  my 
State.  I 

AH  of  us  are  familiar,  sk  least  to  some 
^^rt"'"  ^^^  ^^^  burgeoning  caseload 
With  which  Judges  throughout  this  coun- 
ip'  are  faced,  and  justice  cannot  be 
served  where  delay,  or  the  threat  of  de 


Jay.    can    cause    unfair 
honest  claims. 


settlement    of 


We  have  only  to  consider  the  ordinary 
tort  action  to  see  in  which  manner  delay 
can  work  injustice.  A  man  is  seriously 
injured  in  an  accident  and  he  is  the  sole 
supporter  of  his  family.  He  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  a  month  for  a  settlement, 
much  less  a  year  or  more.  Consequently, 
in  order  to  provide  for  his  family,  in  at 
least  some  degree,  he  wUl  settle  with  the 
defendant  in  the  action  for  a  sum  far 
below  that  which  he  would  be  able  to 
obtain  from  a  jury  trial. 

The  law's  delay  can  also  work  for  the 
defendant  and  against  the  plaintiff. 
Often  the  debtor  will  rely  on  the  long 
delay  between  the  filing  of  a  complaint 
and  the  trial  to  force  the  creditor  to 
settle  for  a  smaller  sum  than  that  to 
which  he  is  rightfully  entitled.  Exam- 
ples such  as  this  are  too  numerous  to 
enumerate  but  they  all  revolve  about  one 
basic  need — the  need  for  more  Judges 
and  more  facilities. 

We  have  today  taken  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  providing  truly  equal  justice  and 
in  making  our  courts  accessible  to  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  Our  Nation  is  a 
nation  founded  on  laws  and  governed  by 
laws  and  if  the  law  forums  become  un- 
available to  the  average  citizen,  then  the 
concept  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  becomes  meaningless  and  words, 
not  deeds,  form  our  substance. 

In  these  times  of  national  and  interna- 
tional unrest  and  uncertainty  it  is  one 
of  our  primary  duties  to  provide  this 
country  with  a  judiciary  that  is  second 
to  none  and  one  that  stands  as  an  ideal 
toward  which  others  may  strive.  Quan- 
tity certainly  does  not  assure  quality, 
and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  We  may,  though, 
assert  with  certainty  that  whenever  the 
number  of  judges  is  unequal  to  the  task 
of  administering,  then  quality  must  be 
compromised  and  any  talk  of  justice  must 
be  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal. 

Today  we  are  giving  substance  to  our 
ideal  of  Justice  for  all.  Let  us  not  neglect 
this  ideal  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  behig  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  166« 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two  ad- 
ditional circuit  Judges  for  the  fourth  circuit, 
two  additional  circuit  Judges  for  the  sixth 
circuit,  one  additional  circuit  Judge  for  the 
seventh  circuit,  and  one  additional  circuit 
Judge  for  the  eighth  circuit. 

(b)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  in 
section  44(a)  of  Utle  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  m  the  number  of 
circuit  Judges  for  said  clrciUts,  such  table  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to 
said  circults: 

Number 
"Circuits  of  fudges 

•  •  •  •  • 

Fourth 7 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sixth g 

Seventh _„_ g 

Eighth ".rrrrmimrri  8" 
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(c)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
four  additional  circuit  Judges  for  the  fifth 
circuit.  The  first  four  vacancies  occurring 
In  the  offlce  of  circuit  Judge  in  said  circuit 
shall  not  be  filled. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  district  Judge  for  the  middle  and 
southern  districts  of  Alatwma,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  dUtrlct  of  Arizona, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Florida,  one  addlUonal  district 
Judge  for  the  nUddle  district  of  Florida,  two 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  southern 
district  of  Florida,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois, 
one  additional  dUtrict  Judge  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  Indiana,  four  additional  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  eastern  dUtrtct  of  Loui- 
siana, one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Maryland,  one  additional  dUtrlct 
Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  southern" 
dUtrlct  of  Mississippi,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  western  district  of  New  York, 
one  additional  district  Judge  lor  the  north- 
ern dUtrict  of  Ohio,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Rhode  Island,  two  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  southern  district  of  Texas,  one  addl- 
tlonal  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Texas,  two  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Vlrglna,  and  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  dUtrict  of 
Vermont. 

(b)  The  existing  district  Judgeship  for  the 
northern,  middle  and  southern  districts  of 
Florida  heretofore  provided  for  by  section 
133  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  shall 
hereafter  be  a  district  Judgeship  for  the 
middle  district  of  Florida  only,  and  the 
present  Incumbent  of  such  Judgeship  shall 
henceforth  hold  his  offlce  under  section  133, 
as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  84  of  Otle  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  84.  Caufosnia 

"CaUfornia  Is  divided  Into  four  Judicial 
districts  to  be  known  as  the  Northern.  East- 
ern, Central,  and  Southern  Districts  of 
California. 

"Northern  District 
"(a)  The  Northern  District  comprises  the 
counties  of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Del 
Norte,  Hiunboldt,  Lake,  Marin,  Mendocino, 
Monterey,  Napa,  San  Benito,  Santa  Clara. 
Santa  Cruz,  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  and 
Sonoma. 

"Court  for  the  Northern  District  shall  be 
held  at  Eureka.  Oaklazid,  San  Franclaco,  and 
San  Jose. 

"Eastern  District 

"(b)    The  Eastern  District  comprises  the 

counties  of  Alpine.  Amador.  Butte.  Calaveras, 

Colusa,  El  Dorado.  Fresno,  Glenn.  Inyo,  Kern. 

Kings,    Lassen    Madera.    Mariposa,    Merced, 

Modoc.     Mono,     Nevada.     Placer,     Plumas, 

Sacramento.    San    Joaquin,    Shasta,    Sierra. 

Siskiyou,  Solano,  Stanislaus,  Sutter.  Tehama. 

Trimty,  Tulare.  Tuolumne,  Yolo,  and  Yuba. 

"Court  for  the  Eastern  District  shaU  be 

held   at  Fresno.   Redding,  and  Sacramento. 

"Central  District 

"(c)    The  Central  DUtrlct   comprises  the 

counties  of  Los  Angeles.  Orange,  Riversid  \ 

San    Bernardino,    San    LuU    Obi^>o,    Santa 

Barbara,  and  Ventura. 

"Court  lor  the  Central  District  ahAll  be 
held  at  Los  Angeles. 

"Southern  District 

"(d)  The  Southern  District  comprises  the 
counties  of  Imi>ertal  and  San  Diego. 

"Court  for  the  southern  dUtrlct  shall  be 
beld  at  San  Diego." 

(b)  The  two  dUtrlct  Judges  for  the  north- 
ern dUtrict  of  California  holding  offlce  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  ol  thU  sec- 
tion and  whose  official  station  U  Sacramento 
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abftU,  on  and  alter  tucb  date,  b«  district 
Judge*  for  Um  eastern  district  of  California. 
All  other  district  Judges  for  the  northern 
district  of  California  holding  oOce  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
shall,  on  and  after  such  date,  be  district 
Judges  for  the  northern  district  of  California. 

(c)  The  district  Judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  California,  residing  In  the  north- 
ern division  thereof  and  holding  office  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall,  on  and  after  such  date,  be  a 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
California.  The  two  district  Judges  for  the 
southern  district  of  California  holding  office 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  and  whose  official  station  is  San  Di- 
ego shall,  on  and  after  such  date,  be  the 
district  Judges  for  the  southern  district  of 
California.  All  other  district  Judges  for  the 
southern  district  of  California  holding  office 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  shall,  on  and  after  such  date,  be  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in  any  man- 
ner affect  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  United 
States  attorney  and  the  United  States  mar- 
shal for  the  northern  district  of  California 
who  are  in  office  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  and  who  shall  be  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  present  terms  of  office  the 
United  States  attorney  and  marshal  for  such 
district  as  constituted  by  this  Act. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  in  any  man- 
ner affect  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  United 
States  attorney  and  the  United  States  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  California 
who  are  in  office  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  and  who  shall  be  during  the  remain- 
der of  their  present  terms  of  office  the  United 
States  attorney  and  marshal  for  the  central 
district  of  California. 

(f)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
a  United  States  attorney  and  a  United  States 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  o<  Cali- 
fornia. 

(g)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
United  States  attorney  and  a  United  States 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  California. 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
two  additional  district  Judges  for  the  central 
district  of  California,  and  two  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  northern  district  of 
CalUornla. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  In  order  that  the  table  contained 
In  section  133  of  title  38.  of  the  United  States 
Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  Act  In  the  nimiber  of 
permanent  Judgeships  for  certain  districts, 
such  table  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  with 
respect  to  said  districts: 

'districts  Judget 

Alabama: 

Middle  and  Southern i 

•  •              •              •              • 
ArlBona  4 

•  •  •  •  • 
California: 

Morthon 9 

Bastsm a 

Central 12 

Southern . „ J 

•  •  •  •  • 
riorlda: 

Northern .. _„_.__ ._..     "  2 

Middle 5 

Southem_____ . «««_. i S 

•  •  •  •  • 
Illinois: 

Nortbtm . .-..-._«. -„...-    11 

•  •  •  •  • 


"DlstrisU 
Indiana: 

Southern 


Judges 
...      4 


•                   •                   •                   •                   • 

Louisiana: 
Eastern 

•              •               •              •              • 
Maryland . 

•               •               e               •               • 
Mississippi: 

Northern . 

Southern 

•              •              •              •              • 
New  York: 

Western 

•               •               •               •               • 

Ohio: 
HoTthtnx....^..  ........... .......... 

Southern . __.._.__ 

•              •              •              •              • 
Rhr>H4»  7«l|vnd .... 

•               •  *             •               •               • 
Texas: 

Southern .„_._ 

Western 

•               •               •               •               • 
Vermont 

•               •               •               •               • 

Virginia: 

Eastern., 6." 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Kansas.  The  first  vacancy  occur- 
ring in  the  office  of  district  Judge  in  said 
district  shall  not  be  Oiled. 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
three  additional  district  Judges  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  three 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  office  of  district 
Judge  in  said  district  shall  not  be  filled. 

(c)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Wisconsin.  The  first  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  office  of  district  Judge  in 
said  district  shall  not  be  fiUed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

No.  1.  On  page  6,  line  21,  strike  out  "two" 
and  Insert  "three". 

No.  2.  On  page  7,  line  1.  strike  out  "one 
hundred  and  twenty  days"  and  Insert  "six 
months". 

No.  8.  In  the  table  on  page  7.  at  the  end 
of  the  matter  relating  to  California,  Central, 
strike  out  "12"  and  Insert  "13". 

No.  4.  In  the  table  on  page  8,  at  the  end 
of  the  matter  relating  to  New  York,  Western, 
strike  out  "4"  and  insert  "3". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCUIiOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strilce  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  proposal  to  create 
an  additional  Judgeship  for  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

Perhaps  it  Is  too  much  to  expect  that 
an  omnibus  judgeship  bill  could  get  to 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber  without  Inclu- 
sion of  one  or  two  provisions  which  are 
um-ecommended  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence and  appear  to  be  unnecessary.  I 
would  like  to  note  for  the  record  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  Justification  for  an  addi- 
tional Judgeship  for  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Eighth  Circuit.  Perh«i» 
there  are  those  among  us  who,  more 
familiar  with  the  situation  there,  can 
Justify  the  need  for  this  new  positkin. 


The  Judicial  Conference  did  not  rec- 
ommend this  addition  to  the  eighth  cir- 
cuit. In  two  opportunities  they  had  to  re- 
view the  situation  there.  Judge  Johnson, 
the  extremely  able  Chairman  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  Committee  on  Statis- 
tics is  also  the  chief  Judge  of  the  eighth 
circuit.  He  was  asked  during  the  hear- 
ings about  the  need  for  this  judge.  His 
answer  was  as  follows : 

All  you  need  to  do  is  look  at  the  statistics, 
and  comparatively,  they  do  not  warrant  a 
Judgeship  in  comparison  to  the  other  circuits. 
•  •  «  •  • 

My  answer  to  the  question  Is  that  this  was 
gone  over  by  both  the  Statistics  Committee 
and  the  Court  Administration  Conunlttee, 
and  If  you  will  look  at  the  book  from  the 
standpoint  of  statistics,  I  think  you  will  see 
the  answer  as  a  matter  of  relatlveness  to  the 
other  circuits. 

Indeed,  the  statistics  are  as  discourag- 
ing as  he  described  them.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  new  appeals  num- 
bered 333,  or  45  cases  per  judge,  the 
lowest  such  figure  for  any  circuit  court. 
The  average  of  national  figures  was  87 
cases  per  judge. 

The  court  terminated  309  cases  dur- 
ing that  year,  which,  at  44  cases  per 
judge  was  again  the  lowest  figure  among 
circuits.  The  national  average  of 
terminations  was  74  per  judgeship.  This 
left  a  pending  caseload  of  216  cases  at 
that  year's  end,  31  cases  per  judge  as 
compared  with  the  national  average  of 
55  cases.  In  this  category,  it  was  tied 
with  the  first  circuit  for  the  distinction 
of  having  the  lowest  pending  caseload 
per  judgeship.  The  basis  for  these  fig- 
ures appear  in  the  report  at  page  15. 

This  Judgeship  was  added  to  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  other  body.  There 
had  been  no  hearings.  The  reasons  given 
included  the  number  of  cases  pending 
and  the  fact  that,  despite  the  fact  the 
chief  judge  of  the  circuit  headed  the 
Judicial  Conference  on  Statistics,  the 
Conference  had  not  considered  statistics 
relating  to  habeas  corpus  and  section 
2255  cases  which  were  taken  to  the 
Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Following  passage  In  the  other  body, 
the  Judicial  Conference  again  reviewed 
the  situation.  They  ratified  the  addition 
of  additional  judges  to  other  circuits — 
the  fourth  and  sixth — but  even  in  face 
of  the  record  made  in  the  other  body 
did  not  change  their  view  as  to  the 
eighth  circuit. 

I  am  aware  from  the  report  that  there 
have  been  Illnesses  among  the  judges. 

Furthermore,  there  is  presently  a  va- 
cancy on  the  court.  The  figures  suggest 
that  if  the  vacancy  Is  filled,  and  the 
judges  will  dispose  of  only  half  the  cases 
that  is  the  national  average,  the  dispo- 
sition rate  will  more  than  promptly  dis- 
pose of  the  new  appeals  filed,  and  allow 
further  reduction  of  the  commendably 
low  backlog  figure. 

This  bUl,  S.  1666,  calls  for  one  addi- 
tional Judgeship  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio,  one  additional  judgeship  for  the 
U.8.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit. 

In  the  southern  dl-strict,  where  I  live, 
the  weighted  ctiseload  carried  per  judge 
as  of  June  1966.  was  351  eases,  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  national  average  of  264. 
This  placed  the  district  13th  out  of  88 
districts  with  which  comparisons  have 
been  made.  In  the  number  of  civil  cases 
commenced,  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio  ranked  llth  with  308  cases;  in  the 
unweighted  number  of  cases  pending  per 
judgeship,  it  ranked  14th  In  the  country 
with  335.  For  those  cases  that  went  to 
trial,  the  Issue-to-trial  time  was  18 
months,  compared  with  the  national 
average  of  11  months. 

Bear  in  mind,  if  you  will,  that  this  is  a 
district  which  has  not  had  its  judgep>ower 
augmented  in  28  years.  Need  for  assist- 
ance was  recognized  in  1961  by  provision 
of  a  temporary  Judgeship.  But  with  the 
retirement  of  a  judge  before  the  tem- 
porary position  was  even  filled,  any  bene- 
fit of  the  1961  legislation  was  lost. 

The  1961  law  created  an  additional 
permanent  judgeship  and  a  temporary 
judgeship  in  the  northern  district  of 
Oliio.  which — it  was  feltj  at  the  time — 
would  remedy  a  severe  congestion  and 
backlog  problem.  I  might  ix)int  out  that 
the  problem  existed  despite  the  excellent 
record  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  hard 
working  judges  who  has  sei-ved  on  any 
district  court  bench  in  recent  years.  I 
am  referring  to  Judge  Prank  L.  Kloeb, 
my  predecessor,  here,  onoe  removed,  who 
performed  so  ably  in  the  western  division 
of  the  northern  district  of  Ohio.  If  the 
new  judgeship  on  the  court  could  be  filled 
by  a  man  of  his  stature,  we  would  not 
soon  need  another  judg^,  though  I  am 
sure  I  would  then  have  to  recommend — 
as  I  did  with  Judge  Kloeb  himself — that 
he  be  advanced  to  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  temporary  judgeship  in 
the  northern  district  lapsed  in  May  1965. 

The  backlog  of  pending  cases  has  con- 
tinued to  rise,  from  936  in  1960  to  1,451 
in  1965.  It  now  takes  22  months  to  bring 
a  case  to  trial  after  the  issues  are  joined, 
or  double  the  national  average.  A  main 
contributor  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
backlog  has  been  prolonged  Illness  or 
other  inability  of  one  or  t^o  of  the  judges 
of  the  court,  as  the  caseload  and  other 
figures  reflect. 

The  effect  of  this  new  Judgeship  Is  to 
make  the  temporary  judgeship  just  re- 
cently lapsed  into  a  permanent  post,  that 
the  district  may  thus  continue  with  seven 
judges.  I  hope  the  situation  will  be 
cured  thereby. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  has  proceeded  for  25  years  with- 
out addition  of  a  single  Judge.  During 
that  time,  the  population  of  the  area 
included  in  the  sixth  clrcult^Michigan, 
Olilo.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee — has 
increased  from  18  million  to  25  Va  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  42  percent.  The 
omnibus  judgeship  bill  of  1961  added  24 
percent  to  the  number  of  district  judges 
in  the  circuit. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The 
number  of  appeals  commenced  in  the 
court  rose  101  percent  between  1961  and 
1965,  from  340  to  685.  In  this  category, 
the  sixth  circuit  currently  leads  all 
others;  at  the  rate  of  lit  cases  filed  per 
judge  per  year. 

Furthermore,  as  of  June  30,  1965,  there 
were  563  cases  pending  or  94  cases  per 
judge.  This  figure  is  only  comparable 
to  that  of   the  fifth  circuit  with   104 


pending  cases  per  judge  and  which  we 
are  asked  to  help  with  4  temporary 
judges.  The  tlmelags  in  hearing  and 
disposing  of  an  appeal  in  the  sixth  cir- 
cuit suffer  accordingly;  a  median  time 
of  11.2  months  was  required  from  filing 
of  the  record  to  disposition  of  the  case, 
as  compared  with  the  national  average 
of  7.4  months. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  this  situa- 
tion has  developed  despite  the  com- 
mendable productivity  of  the  sixth  cir- 
cuit judges  who  in  1965  disposed  of  an 
average  of  90  cases  a  year  apiece,  a  figure 
only  exceeded  by  one  other  circuit. 

I  have,  until  this  time,  mentioned  the 
facts  as  they  presently  exist  in  Ohio  and 
the  sixth  circuit.  But  In  the  decade 
ahead  looms  a  promise  of  as  great  an 
Increase  as  the  last  decade  h&s  produced, 
in  population  growth.  In  industrial  and 
agricultural  development  and  in  mari- 
time litigation,  due  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  To  provide  these  judgeships  Is 
to  provide  the  means  whereby  Federal 
judicial  services  may  better  keep  apace 
of  this  challenging  and  dynamic  growth 
of  the  country's  heartland. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  PuRCELL,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Cwnmittee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  1666)  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  additional  circuit  and  district  judges, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  734.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered,  ti  a  sepa- 
rate vote  demanded  on  any  amendment? 
if  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  371.  nays  23.  not  voting  39,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  28] 

TEAS— 371 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 


Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Bates 


BaUin 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bette 

Bingham 

Boggs 

IBoland 


Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CablU 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Ca.Hcy 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cleveland 
ClevenKer 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Conable 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 

DlggH 

DingeU 

Dole 

Donobue 

Doru 

Dow 

Downing 

DiUskl 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erienborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

FallOD 

Farbeteln 

Famsley 

Famum 

FasceU 

Pino 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUlUm  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fiilton,  Pa. 
Oallagher 
OarmatB 
Gaihlnss 
Oettys 
Oibbons 
Gilbert 
OllUgan 
Oonzalez 
Oood^ 
Orabowskl 
Oraj 
Green.  Oreg. 


Green,  Pa. 

Oreigg 

Orider 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Orover 

Oximey 

Hagea,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Hechler 

Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Her  long 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

JaOobB 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  NY. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Komegay 

ICrebs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Langen 

LAtU 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulIoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McBwen 

McFall 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

MacOregor 

Macben 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr, 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUls 

Mlnisb 

Mink 

MinahaU 

Mlze 

MoeUer 

Mon«gan 

Moore 

MoorheMl 

Morgan 

Morris 


Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NU 

OUara,  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Nein,  Mass. 

Poesman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perldns 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Race 

Randan 

Redlin 

Rees 

Reid.  HI. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Boybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

BtOermaUi 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheiier 

Scbisler 

Schmidbauser 

Schneebeli 

Scbwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubits 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaimi 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenser 

Thompson,  N.J. 

ThomiMon,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 
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THmbl* 

VlvUn 

Whltten 

Tuck 

Wacgocner 

WldnaU 

Tunney 

Walker,  N.  Uex.  Williams 

Tupper 

Watkins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Tuten 

Wataon 

Wolff 

U<UU 

Watts 

Wright 

xniroMa 

Weltner 

Wyatt 

Utt 

Whalley 

Tat«a 

VanDeerlln 

White,  Idaho 

Toung 

Vanik 

White.  Tex. 

Younger 

Vlgorito 

Whl  tenet 

NATS— as 

Zablockl 

Andrews, 

Curtln 

Oeorft  W. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

O'KoBskl 

Andrews, 

Flndley 

O'Naal.  Oa. 

Olenn          _ 

Groaa 

Poage 

Ashbrook 

Ball 

QulUen 

BuchanAn 

Jones,  N.C. 

Belden 

Calliway 

Laird 

Wydler 

Cederberg 

MaUllard 

Cont« 

Martin.  Al*. 

NOT  VOTING— 80 

Annuntlo 

Felghan 

Matthews 

Ay  res 

FUher 

Miller 

BAldwin 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

O'Brlan 

Barrett 

Fuqua 

Ottlnger 

Berry 

Olalmo 

Booney.  N.Y. 

Blatnlk 

Oubser 

Roetenkowskl 

Colmer 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Scott 

Dacue 

Hays 

Todd 

Dawaon 

Huot 

Toll 

Dowdy 

Jones.  Ala. 

Walker,  Mlse. 

Duncan,  Draff. 

Jones.  Mo. 

WUlls 

Edwards.  CaJtr 

McUlUan 

Wilson, 

Bdwards,  La. 

Macdonald 

Charles  H. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowins 
pairs: 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Roatenkowtki  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  MlUer  with  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr  Oubser. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Anniinzlo  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Huot. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Olalmo. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  CharlM  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Kdwarda  of  California  with  Mr.  Duncan 
Of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennesaee  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  wnUa  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Messrs.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania, 
COLLIER,  and  ROUDEBUSH  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


nology  of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE.  RE- 
SEARCH, AND  TECHNOLOGY  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE 
AND     ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimoiu  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science.  Research,  and  Tech- 


ALASKA  CENT^a^NIAL  OP  1967 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
i4>  House  Resolution  741,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Ree.  741 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reaolutlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  luto  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  90<I3)  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  by  providing  for  United 
States  participation  In  the  statewide  exposi- 
tion to  be  held  In  Alaska  during  1967.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  substitute  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  now  in  the  bUl  and  such  substitute 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  as  an 
original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sldermtlon  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
Houae  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
committee  substitute.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendmenta  thereto  to  final  paa- 
sage  without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. After  the  passage  of  the  bUi  HH. 
9963,  it  shall  be  In  order  In  the  Houae  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  2614 
and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  to  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in 
HJl.  0963  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson],  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  741 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9963, 
a  bill  to  promote  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  State  of  Alaska  by  providing 
for  U.S.  participation  In  the  statewide 
exposition  to  be  held  in  Alaska  during 
1967.  The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  det>ate,  mak- 
ing it  in  order  to  consider  the  committee 
substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment.  The  resolution 
further  provides  that  after  pass€«e  of 
H.R.  9963  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  S. 
2614  from  the  SpetUiier's  table,  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  House- 
passed  laitgnage  of  H.R.  9963. 

In  1967  tbe  United  States  wlU  observe 
the  100th  anniversary  of  its  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  Russia.  The  purchase  of 
Alaska  was  the  largest  acquisition  of  land 


since  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  the 
last  great  land  area  tbe  United  States 
was  to  acquire. 

HH.  9963  provides  for  VS.  participa- 
tion in  tbe  statewide  1967  centennial 
celebration.  Jointly  with  the  State  of 
Alaska,  through  Industrial,  agricultural, 
educational,  research,  or  commercial 
projects,  or  facilities  which  contribute  to 
the  celebration  and  result  in  an  enduring 
symbol  of  the  signiflcance  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  in  1867,  and  a  permanent 
contiibution  to  the  economy  of  Alaslca. 

Toward  its  goal  of  commemorating; 
the  Alaskan  Purchase  so  that  it  wUl  be.  of 
maximum  enduring  impact,  the  Alaska 
Centennial  Commission,  and  the  centen- 
nial committees,  and  dozens  of  voluntary 
organizations  in  22  communities,  are 
planning  for  projects  that  will  contribute 
permanently  to  Alaska's  economy  by  en- 
hancing Alaska  as  a  tourist  destination. 
State,  local,  and  private  spending  to  date 
exceeds  $1.5  million;  projected  spending 
is  set  at  $8  million,  exclusive  of  land  costs 
and  of  Federal  participation. 

Permanent  projects  include  restora- 
tion of  historic  Russian  buildings,  recon- 
struction of  early  Eskimo  and  Indian 
structures,  preservation  of  gold  rush 
relics,  construction  of  convention  centers 
and  museums,  and  erection  of  historical 
markers  throughout  the  State.  A  major 
exhibition  center  is  planned  at  Fairbanks. 

H.R.  9963  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  not  to  exceed  $5  million  for  grants  for 
centennial  projects  that  will  make  per- 
manent contributions  to  the  Alaskan 
economy,  subject  to  being  matched  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis  by  non-Federal 
funds.  There  is  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $600,000  for 
Federal  exhibits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  741. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  said  would  authorize 
appropriations  of  $5  million  for  grants 
for  centennial  projects  to  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
Alaska  not  as  a  State  but  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  by  this  country  back  in  1867. 
In  addition  to  the  $5  million  in  grants 
which  are  to  be  matched  by  the  State 
government,  there  is  a  provision  for 
$600,000  for  Federal  exhibits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  perfectly 
clear  at  the  outset,  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  purpose  of  this  bill  inso- 
far as  it  is  to  recognize  this  very  his- 
torical occasion.  I  certainly  yield  to  no 
one  in  my  affection  and  regard  for  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers  1, 
the  sponsor  of  this  bill. 

Very  frankly,  what  disturbs  me  and  I 
would  just  take  a  brief  minute  or  two  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  language  which  appears  in 
the  report  on  the  bill  by  Phillip  S. 
Hughes,  Assistant  Director  for  Legisla- 
tive Reference. 

He  says  on  page  5  of  the  report: 

The  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  bill  ap- 
pear to  authorize  a  $7J  million  economic 
development  program  for  Alaak» — 

Since  that  time  the  bin  has  been  re- 
written to  provide  for  $5  million  rather 
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than  $7.2  million.  Bi4t  he  goes  on  to 
say — 

which  may  not  neceasarity  be  related  to  tbe 
centennial  celebration.  While  we  have  no 
objection  to  assisting  in  projects  connected 
with  the  celebration  whidh  will  also  be  of  use 
In  the  longrun  development  of  Alaska,  we 
have  serious  reservations  about  using  the 
occasion  simply  to  create'  a  separate  develop- 
ment program  for  Alaska^ 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  what  I  think 
every  Member  of  this  House  knows  that 
in  1965  we  did  pass  a, public  works  and 
economic  development  ftct  which  has  an 
economic  development  department  now 
functioning  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
State  governments  to  develop  their 
economy. 

Now  I  realize  since  ^r.  Hughes  wrote 
that  report,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
rewrite  this  bill  to  cure  those  objections. 
But  I  will  point  out,  the  bUl  still  will  au- 
thorize according  to  page  2  of  the  rei>ort 
such  projects  as  the  construction  of  con- 
vention centers  and  museums — the  con- 
struction of  a  major  exhibition  center 
and  things  that  seem  to  me  clearly  re- 
lated not  Just  to  the  observance  of  the 
centennial,  but  rather  to  the  economic 
development  per  se  of  the  State.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  this  is  bad,  but  I 
am  suggesting  that  it  ought  to  be  done 
under  the  provisions  ol  the  economic  de- 
velopment program  rather  than  singling 
out  any  State,  be  it  AlUfka  or  any  of  the 
other  of  the  49  States  for  this  kind  of 
special  treatment.  What  disturbs  me, 
frankly,  is  that  by  passing  this  bill  we 
will  be  establishing  same  kind  of  prec- 
edent of  this  very  nature  sc  that  when- 
ever a  State  or  a  county  or  a  municipal- 
ity wants  an  extra  grant  of  Federal 
money  for  economic  development,  they 
can  tie  it  In  with  a  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  some  kind.  I  know  of  plenty  of 
county  fairs — In  my  own  State  of  Illinois, 
for  example,  that  are  In  dire  straits  and 
I  am  sure  they  would  appreciate  a  grant 
of  some  Federal  fund$  and  might  even 
be  able  to  rationalize  the  obtaining  of 
those  funds  by  saying  it  was  going  to 
promote  economic  devdopment. 

But  I  think  again  the  Members  of  this 
House  ought  to  consider  very  carefully 
when  they  come  to  vote  on  this  bill  as  to 
what  the  total  import  of  +his  legislation 
will  be  from  the  standpo  ";  of  the  prec- 
edent that  it  may  create. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  AlaAa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Jllinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  AlaAa.  Every  one  of 
the  projects  Involved  here  are  connected 
with  the  centennial  celebration.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  acreage,  the  State 
of  Alaska  is  owned  98  percent  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  underdevel- 
oped as  far  as  the  economy  is  concerned. 
This  100-year  celebration  under  the 
American  flag  actually  Is  a  hlghUght  in 
our  history  and  shoifld  be  adequately 
shown  especially  as  to  the  Federal  role 
which  has  been  very  greet  in  Alaska. 

I  can  understand  the  gentleman's 
qualms  about  setting  a  precedent  but  I 
believe  that  Alaska  is  rather  unique  in 
this  situation.  If  we  are  going  to  get 
permanent  value  out  of  every  one  of 


these  installations  as  well  as  having  them 
to  serve  for  the  centennial  year,  then  you 
will  be  stimulating  the  economy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  appreciate  the  gentleman 
feeling  the  way  he  does  and  why  he 
thinks  his  State  is  unique  in  this  regard. 
I  suppose  there  may  be  434  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  might  make  a  sim- 
ilar argument  if  the  project  Involved 
concerned  their  State  or  particular  area 
of  the  country. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
this  question.  I  heard  after  our  hearing 
was  adjourned  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  among  the  projects  to  be  con- 
sidered under  this  legislation  would  be 
the  construction  of  a  $1,500,000  conven- 
tion hall  in  a  city  where  the  population 
Is  only  6,600.  The  city,  I  believe,  was 
Sitka,  Alaska.  Can  the  gentleman  en- 
lighten me  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  substance  to  that  report  which  came 
to  me  after  the  hearings? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  The  city  ot 
Sitka  will  build  a  visitor  center  that  can 
be  used  for  conventions  and  other  pur- 
poses after  the  centennial  year  is  over. 
All  these  installations  will  be  of  perma- 
nent usefulness. 

Sitka  is  a  city  of  about  6,600  people.  It 
will  bond  itself  to  match  dollar-for- 
dollar  the  Federal  grant.  The  Federal 
amount  will  be  half  the  figure  which  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned — if  Sitka  suc- 
ceeds in  selling  its  bonds — because  this 
is  a  ceiling  we  are  talking  about.  We  are 
asking  for  help  to  help  ourselves. 

Mr.  ANDERSCW  of  Illinois.  So  to  that 
extent  it  is  true  that  it  would  be  a  $3  mil- 
lion auditcMlum  that  would  be  con- 
structed. A  $1.5  million  would  be  a  grant 
of  Federal  funds  and  $1.5  million  would 
be  the  locsd  contribution. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  They  have 
listed  the  total  amoimt.  The  $1.5  million 
is  the  total  Federal  amount.  Sitka  would 
match  with  an  equal  amount. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  my  neighbor,  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  think  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  only  100  years  ago 
we  paid  $7.2  million  for  the  entire  State 
of  Alaska.  Now  we  are  being  asked  to 
appropriate  almost  $7  million  to  help 
celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
purchase  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think 
the  point  which  the  gentleman  has  made 
is  well  taken. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that 
the  actual  amount  included  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  authorization  bill  was  $7,- 
200,000.  Perhaps  a  public  relations  man 
helped  to  draw  the  bill  and  thought  that 
was  good  public  relations.  However, 
some  reason  has  prevailed  In  this  matter. 
The  bill  is  now  down  to  $5  million.  Who 
knows?  If  reason  and  restraint  continue 
to  prevail,  it  may  go  down  still  further. 


The  reason  I  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  yield  is  this.  When  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  yielded  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  pointed  out  that  there  were  cer- 
tain economic  problems  in  Alaska.  We 
are  well  aware  of  those  problems,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would 
be  interested  to  know — and  he  can  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  if  this  is  not 
correct — that  18  counties  out  of  the  19 
counties  where  this  bill  will  take  effect 
are  already  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Development  Act,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  for  which  I  voted.  Thus  the  U.S. 
Congress,  In  its  wisdom,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Works  Economic  Develop-- 
ment  Act  of  1965,  has  already  provided 
funds  to  take  care  of  almost  all  of  the 
type  of  help  envisioned  by  this  bill. 

There  Is  only  one  district  that  I  under- 
stand Is  not  covered  by  the  Public  Works 
Economic  Development  Act. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I 
think  his  statement  bears  out  the  point 
that  I  was  seeking  to  make.  There  Is 
legislation  already  on  the  books  In  the 
form  of  the  Economic  Development  Act 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  so  that 
I  may  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hlbiob.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  The  biU  as  it 
relates  to  public  works  in  Alaska  was 
designed  and  formulated  as  a  50-50 
matching  project  before  the  Economic 
Development  Act  was  In  the  works.  We 
have  made  lots  of  progress  along  this 
line.  The  EDA  covers  distressed  areas. 
The  gentleman  has  said  that  all  of  our 
areas  are  distressed  but  one;  therefore, 
the  EDA  would  cover  us.  The  EDA 
would  pay  up  to  80  percent  of  Federal 
money. 

In  many  of  these  Instances  we  see 
projects  which  would  qualify  under  the 
EDA,  but  we  are  seeking  them  by  match- 
ing dollar  for  dollar  the  Federal  money, 
in  order  to  have  them  to  coincide  with 
our  centennial,  and  not  get  bogged  down 
with  applications  made  through  the 
EDA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  tar  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9963)  to  promote  tbe 
economic  development  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  by  providing  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  statewide  exposition  to  be 
held  in  Alaska  during  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  oa 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  9963.  with  Mr. 
Vanik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
CramkrI  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Clark! . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon  1. 

Mr.  FALXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  tak- 
ing this  opportimity  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  HJl.  9963  I  will  outline  its  contents 
and  good  purposes.  Introduced  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  RrvERS],  this  legislation  has  a 
dual  meaning  or  thrust.  The  immediate 
reason  for  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Pedertd  Government  to  participate  with 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  its  local  govern- 
ments and  citizens  in  a  statewide  obser- 
vance, during  1967,  of  the  centennial  of 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia. 
The  long-range  purpose  Is  to  enhance 
economic  development  of  Alaska.  In 
turn  the  proposed  Federal  participation 
has  two  phases,  which  I  will  discuss  In 
a  few  minutes  after  further  preliminary 
remarks. 

At  the  outset,  3  years  ago.  the  basic 
question  was  whether  the  Alaska  pur- 
chase would  rate  as  a  historic  event 
of  substantial  national  significance  and, 
U  80,  to  what  extent  should  the  Federal 
Government  participate.  Thus  it  was 
that  In  1963  our  colleague  from  Alaska 
introduced  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  make  a 
study  as  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the 
Federal  Government  should  participate 
In  the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial  Cele- 
bration and  render  a  report  of  its  find- 
ings. This  measure  became  Public  Law 
88-610.  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
made  the  study. 

During  May  of  1965  the  Department  of 
Commerce  rendered  its  report,  which 
was  in  the  affirmative.  The  report  cited 
the  historic  significance  of  the  purchase 
of  "Russian  America"  from  Russia,  and 
found  that  this  proposed  centennial  cele- 
bration was  indeed  a  matter  for  national 
recognition,  and  recommended  that  the 
Federal  Government  participate. 

As  to  the  extent  of  Federal  participa- 
tion the  report  suggested  not  only  Fed- 
eral participation  in  various  ceremonials 
and  exhibits,  but  sharing  the  cost  of 
community  buildings  usable  for  centen- 
nial purposes  as  well  as  valuable  for 
continuing  year-to-year  promotion  of 
Alaska's  economic  development.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  bill  before  us 
embodies  both  such  phases  of  Federal 
participation  and  stays  within  the  scope 
and  outline  suggested  in  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  maximum  amount  denoted  for 
expenditure  for  Federal  activity  in  re- 
gard to  ceremonials  and  exhibits  In  ap- 


proximately 23  communities  of  Alaska 
is  $600,000.  The  celling  for  Federal  shar- 
ing in  the  erection  of  appropriate  struc- 
tures is  set  at  $5  million.  Only  such  por- 
tion of  this  $5  million  as  is  matched  by 
the  State  or  local  governments  on  a 
doUar-for-doUar  basis  would  be  dis- 
bursed. The  Secretary  of  Interior  would 
establish  the  procedure  and  criteria 
under  which  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ments would  qualify  for  grants,  and  also 
administer  the  Federal  part  of  this 
shared  undertaking. 

The  planning  and  executing  of  these 
projects  would  be  up  to  the  State  in  co- 
operation with  local  authorities. 

Funds  appropriated  for  these  projects 
would  remain  available  for  expenditure 
until  June  30.  1968. 

The  buildings  constructed  with  shared 
funds  would  be  well  built  on  publicly 
owned  sites  for  long-term  usability  in 
stimulating  Alaska's  economy. 

Before  concluding  I  would  like  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  amendments.  As  first 
introduced,  the  amount  shown  for  shar- 
ing in  the  building  of  appropriate  struc- 
tures was  $7,200,000.  Before  reporting 
this  bill,  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works  reduced  that  amount  to  $5  mil- 
lion. Incidentally,  during  passage  of 
like  legislation  by  the  other  body  last 
October  the  tunount  to  be  available  for 
building  projects  was  reduced  to  $3  mil- 
lion. I  understand  that  another  speaker 
will  enlarge  upon  this  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

As  first  introduced,  the  title  and  text 
of  H.R.  9963  referred  to  Federal  partici- 
pation in  a  statewide  exposition.  To 
avoid  any  complications  with  the  Bureau 
of  International  Expositions  in  Paris,  the 
committee  struck  the  word  "exposition  ' 
wherever  it  appeared  In  the  bill  and 
substituted  the  word  "celebration"  and 
amended  the  title.  Other  ccHnmlttee 
amendments,  mostly  for  clarification,  will 
be  brought  to  your  attention  in  due 
course. 

These  amendments  have  met  all  legis- 
lative suggestions  contained  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  following  departments  and 
agencies:  The  Executive  OflQce  of  the 
President  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  all  of  which  have  submitted  fa- 
vorable reports. 

Registering  "no  objection"  to  this  leg- 
islation are  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Underlying  all  of  these  endorsements 
is  the  fact  that  the  Committee  of  Public 
Works,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  reported  this  bill  almost 
unanimously,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9963  and  ask  endorse- 
ment of  it  by  the  full  House.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  which  considered 
this  proposal.  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  numerous  presentations  made 
by  officials  and  others  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  could 
not  help  but  thinking  what  a  different 
situation  we  have  in  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  North  America  today  because  of 
the  drive  and  pioneer  spirit  of  the  Amer- 


ican. Many  people  today  say  the  pio- 
neer spirit  is  dead — this  spirit  which 
created  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 
This  can  be  refuted  if  anyone  takes  the 
time  and  trouble  to  study  the  history  of 
the  last  100  years  of  this  great  territory 
and  State. 

The  struggle  is  continuing  to  this  day 
to  raise  the  economic  and  social  levels  of 
those  citizens  so  dedicated  to  showing 
the  world  the  American  dream  is  not 
dead;  that  a  former  colony  of  Russia 
which  failed,  will  not  under  American 
development  and  leadership.  And  re- 
member this  has  been  and  is  the  most 
challenging  frontier  we  have  ever  faced. 
Also  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  the  in- 
ternational situation  would  be  today  if 
Russia  still  owned  and  occupied  this 
vast  land  mass  resting  on  our  northwest- 
ern fiank.  The  whole  Pacific  area 
would  no  longer  be  pacific. 

Additionally,  while  I  support  the  de- 
velopment of  emerging  nations,  I  would 
remind  this  House  the  proposal  before  it 
will  materially  assist  in  the  economic 
development  of  this  part  of  the  United 
States.  To  those  who  question  prece- 
dence, I  would  answer  that  traditionally 
the  Federal  Government  does  accept 
invitations  to  participate  in  similar 
celebrations.  Also,  this  celebration  is 
somewhat  different  in  that  funds  au- 
thorized will  be  used  for  permanent 
buildings  and  halls,  to  remain  in  being 
for  use  through  the  decades  to  promote 
the  economic  welfare  of  Alaska. 

Too,  I  would  remind  the  Members  that 
one  significant  result  from  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  be  the  creation  of  a 
showcase  to  tell  America's  story  to  the 
world.  The  international  airport  at 
Anchorage  serves  many  foreign  travelers 
who  never  see  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States.  With  polar  air  traffic  at 
an  alltime  high,  and  still  Increasing, 
many  thousands  of  first  and  only  im- 
pressions of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  acquired  in  Alaska. 

This  bill.  In  my  view.  Is  a  practical  and 
necessary  one.  I  ask  it  be  passed.  Not 
to  do  so  would  be  an  affront  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  fall,  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  favorably  re- 
ported the  bill  being  considered  here, 
some  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
conm[ilttee  were  extremely  reluctant  to 
support  the  legislation.  However,  some 
of  us  did  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  times  have  chsmged  and 
conditions  have  changed  since  then.  Be- 
cause of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  because 
of  certain  domestic  programs  having  a 
higher  priority  of  need,  some  of  the  mi- 
nority Members,  and  I  am  one  of  them, 
now  feel  that  It  is  essential  to  oppose 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  unless 
it  is  substantially  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  will  offer 
amendments  to  this  legislation.  We  will 
offer  amendments  that  will  reduce  the 
amount  to  an  amount  at  least  equal  x) 
that  in  the  Senate-approved  bill. 

PROJECTS,  NOT  CBNTKNinAL,  THS  FUXPOSS 

This  bill,  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  State  of  Alaska,  by 


providing  for  the  U.8.  participation  in 
the  statewide  ex]x>6ltlon  to  be  held  In 
Alaska  next  year,  provides  f<»-  an  au- 
thorization for  appro]>rlations  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  of  $5,600,000.  It  Is  dis- 
turbing to  me  that  the  bill  is  being  spon- 
sored to  provide  for  a  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  Alaska,  when  even  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  it  is  Clearly  stated  that 
the  money  Is  for  projects  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  economy  of  Alaska. 

It  is  quite  obvious  tlnat  the  money  will 
be  expended  on  industrial,  agricultural, 
educatlOiial,  research,  or  commercial 
projects  or  facilities  which  will  endure 
in  their  use  far  beyond  the  life  of  the 
centennial  celdiration. 

PKXrHUCIfTIAL   TtSATMnCT 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  give  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  Alaska  in  its  eco- 
nomic development  orer  and  above  the 
other  49  States  of  the  Union.  I  suggest 
that  an  authorization  of  $5.6  million  for 
an  appropriation  is  too  great  an  expendi- 
ture during  this  time  When  events  make 
the  expenditure  for  the  war  effort  in 
Vietnam  of  far  higher  priority  than  the 
celebration  of  a  centennial  in  Alaska. 
With  expenditures  for  the  war  effort  in 
Vietnam  steadily  mounting  and  with 
such  needed  domestic  programs  as,  for 
example,  the  school  milk  program,  aid  to 
land-grrant  education,  housing  facilities 
for  soldiers  and  other  such  programs 
being  drastically  cut,  it  makes  little 
sense  to  appropriate  this  type  of  money 
at  this  time  for  this  purpose.  It  seems 
untimely  and  unwise  to  do  so. 

ALASKA   PtntCHASC   «*TT»Tt 

The  significsmce  of  the  Alaska  pur- 
chase by  the  United  States  in  1867  is  cer- 
tainly recognized  by  everyone.  There 
are  few  indeed  who  are  unaware  of  the 
importance  of  the  State  of  Alaska  to  our 
Nation.  But  this  Importance  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  recognized  by  an 
authorization  for  appfropriation  of  $5.6 
million  at  this  time  under  the  guise  of  a 
centennial  celebration. 

Our  opposition  to  thU  legislation  today 
does  not  come  as  a  rejection  of  the  U.S. 
participation  in  this  centennial  celebra- 
tion but  as  a  rejection  of  an  expenditure 
of  $5.6  million  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  one  State  which  is  seeking  spe- 
cial treatment  over  and  above  49  other 
States  in  this  Union. 

Last  fall,  when  this  legislation  was  re- 
ported, many  of  us  in  the  minority  were 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  whitdi  committee  has 
Jurisdiction  over  holidays  and  celebra- 
tions, had  before  it  some  250  bills  relative 
to  holidays,  celebrations,  centeimlals, 
and  the  like.  These  bills  encompass  over 
five  score  separate  proposals.  Many  of 
them  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  handled  this  legislation, 
does  not  have  JurladictJon  of  holidays  and 
celebrations.  However,  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  when  it  was  in- 
troduced last  summer. 

fOBucrrr  apaacx 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  matter  which  has  also 
given  us  concern  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  amount  to  be  authorized  for  appro- 
priation wa«  handled.  When  this  bill 
was  first  Introduced  in  July  of  1965  by  our 


distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Rivers] — and  I  may  say  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  this  distinguished  Represent- 
ative who  has  done  so  much  for  his  State 
and  his  Nation — ^It  contained  a  provision 
for  the  authorization  of  $7.2  million  to 
carry  out  the  authority  of  section  2  of  the 
bni.  Section  2  of  the  bill  as  Introduced 
provided  that — 

Upon  application  approved  and  submitted 
by  the  department  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
designated  by  the  OoTemor  of  Alaska  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Alaska  or  any  political 
Bubdlvialon  of  the  State  or  Its  exposition 
committee,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Flrid 
Committee  for  Development  Planning  in 
Alaska,  under  the  Department  of  Conunerce. 
would  be  authorized  to  make  grants  on  ap- 
proval by  the  Department  to  the  State,  or 
political  subdivision  for  which  a  grant  Is 
requested. 

It  was  brought  out  in  our  brief  public 
hearings  the  figure  of  $7.2  million  was 
used  because  that  was  the  original  pur- 
chase price  of  Alaska  in  1867  and  such  an 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  the 
centennial  celebration  would  have  sub- 
stantial publicity  value. 

Witnesses  indicated,  however,  that  an 
authoiizatlon  of  $5  million  for  section  2 
would  be  entirely  adequate.  I  submit 
that  this  is  poor  legislation  and  poor 
drafting,  although  I  am  heartened  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  reduced  the  figure  in 
section  2  of  the  legislation,  as  I  said 
before,  from  $7.2  million  to  $5  million. 

Even  if  all  of  the  funds  authorized  are 
not  utilized,  it  seems  odd  to  me  still  that 
this  Congress  is  asked  to  authorize  an 
excess  of  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
needed  just  to  make  it  the  same  figure 
as  the  original  Alaska  purchase  price. 
A  figure  of  $5.6  million  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  revised  section  2  is  still  high 
in  our  opinion,  and  I  hope  the  Monbers 
of  this  body  will  support  our  amendments 
to  reduce  this  figure  today. 

CONSn>EXED     IN     HASTK 

To  show  you  the  inconsistency  in  this 
legislation,  the  Senate-passed  bill,  which 
is  now  at  the  Speaker's  desk  awaiting  re- 
ferral to  a  committee,  only  provides  for 
an  authorization  of  $3.6  million.  I  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  usually  the  Ben- 
ate  is  more  generous  in  these  matters 
than  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  was  con- 
sidered in  some  haste  last  fall  by  an  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Unfortunately,  rushing 
legislation  through  committees  has  been 
somewhat  typical  of  the  legislative  hear- 
ings during  the  last  couple  of  years. 
This  bill  was  etmsidered  by  the  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  even  before  most  of  the 
departmental  reports  on  this  proposal 
were  received  by  the  oMnmlttee  in  time 
for  us  to  consider  them  at  the  hearings. 
NOTRXNa  AOAnnrr  alakka 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  should 
also  point  out,  in  all  fairness,  that  Alaska 
has  been  the  recipient  of  substantially 
large  sums  of  Federal  funds  during  the 
past  severttl  years.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  certahily  do  not  have  any- 
thing against  the  State  of  Alaska,  I  do 
not  b^eve  anyone  in  this  House  of 
Representatives  does.  There  is  nothing 
in  my  remarks  which  should  be  con- 
strued a«  my  being  cqnx>6ed  to  Alaska.  It 


is  one  of  our  great  States,  and  I  hope 
that  I  will  some  time  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  it. 

nation's  CXNXKOSITT  TO  ALASKA 

However.  I  believe  the  Record  should 
show  that  we  have  been  generous  to  the 
State  of  Alaska.  In  addition  to  the  sub- 
stantially large  sums  of  Federal  funds 
of  which  the  State  of  Alaska  has  been 
the  recipient  in  the  past  several  years, 
we  have  Federal  assistance  for  health 
programs,  educational  activities,  welfare 
programs,  public  work  projects,  and 
other  varied  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  all  of  us  are  familiar, 
the  State  of  Alaska,  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  88-311,  has  received  an 
additional  $23.5  million  for  grants  to  as- 
sist that  State  to  assume  burdens  which 
were  borne  by  the  Federal  Government 
while  it  was  a  territory.  Public  Law 
88-451  provided  additional  authority  for 
executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
its  citizens  in  recovering  from  the  earth- 
quake and  seismic  wave  disasters  of 
March  27,  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
State  of  Alaska,  which  does  receive  large 
sums  of  Federal  money  from  practically 
every  conceivable  Federal  program,  could 
have  undertaken  the  expenses  required 
for  the  centennial  celebration,  as  most 
other  States  have  done. 
■ooNOKic  ttKvwLonfxin  act  coulo  do  job 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  already  point- 
ed out  here,  and  I  repeat,  a  study  of  the 
list  of  districts  In  the  State  of  Alaska 
which  are  areas  eligible  for  Federal  as- 
sistance under  the  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  will,  I  am  sure, 
clarify  the  point  of  contention  that  these 
State  and  local  entities  in  Alaska  should 
not  receive  any  money  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation  before  us  today, 
because  18  of  the  19  districts  in  Alaska 
are  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  provide 
preferential  treatment  to  any  State  for 
economic  development  programs,  even 
In  the  name  of  a  centennial  celebration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  also  my  strong 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  realistically 
appraise  this  bill  in  the  context  of  our 
programs  at  home  and  abroad  which 
might  better  contribute  to  the  security 
and  well-being  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, should  either  be  voted  down, 
or  the  amount  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated should  be  drastically  reduced. 

AIJtSKA   PURCUASK  UNDER  COT 

Mr.  Ch&iiman,  when  Secretary  of 
State  William  H.  Seward  negotiated  the 
treaty  which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  the  Russian  czarist  govern- 
ment in  1867  for  only  2  cents  per  acre, 
he  became  the  subject  of  much  public 
ridicule.  Alaska  was  referred  to  for 
years  as  "Seward's  folly"  and  "Seward's 
icebox."  But  the  slgntflcance  of  this 
purchase  of  the  territory  from  the  Rus- 
sian OoTemmoit.  for  it  was  their  only 
possession  in  the  New  World,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  Russian 
settlers  there  against  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment by  the  United  States,  have 
turned  out  to  be  two  of  the  greatest 
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long-range  moves  ever  made  in  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  history.  No  one  in  this 
Nation,  as  I  have  said  earlier  today,  dis- 
counts the  importance  of  tlie  State,  but 
now  is  not  the  time  to  recognize  that 
importance  with  a  costly  and  unessential 
public  works  program  in  the  name  of  a 
centennial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republicans  were 
exhibiting  careful  foresight  In  1867  when 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  was  negotiated, 
under  a  Republican  administration.  I 
am  confident  that  the  position  of  some 
of  the  minority  members,  like  myself, 
today  on  this  bill  will  also  be  a  demon- 
stration of  such  foresight,  at  a  time  when 
the  threat  of  inflation  here  at  home  and 
the  rising  cost  of  battle  In  Vietnam  cer- 
tainly suggest  fiscal  restraint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  time  and 
the  place  to  spend  this  type  of  money 
for  this  type  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  once  again  that  as 
a  member  of  the  minority  party  I  oppose 
this  bill  as  now  drafted  but  in  doing  so 
I  have  nothing  against  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  I  have  nothing  but  esteem 
and  respect  for  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alaska.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues It  was  a  Republican  administra- 
tion which  kept  longstanding  pledges  for 
its  statehood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  will  accede  to  at 
least  those  amendments  which  are  de- 
signed to  bring  this  bill  into  line  with 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  other 
body.  We  feel  that  this  is  the  least  that 
this  House  should  do  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers],  the 
author  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  my  distinguished  colleagues,  3  years 
ago  the  people  of  Alaska  started  organiz- 
ing to  foster  a  great  observance  in  the 
form  of  a  statewide  celebration — the 
pending  event:  Alaska's  100th  year  un- 
der the  American  flag — the  scope:  ade- 
quate for  Alaskans  to  Impress  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  our  Nation  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  with  their  pride  in 
being  Americans,  with  the  drama  and 
richness  of  Alaska's  history,  her  stra- 
tegic importance  In  terms  of  national  se- 
curity, the  grandeur  of  her  scenery,  the 
hardiness  of  her  citizens,  and  the  warm 
friendliness  and  hospitality  within  her 
borders,  and  the  great  promise  of  her 
future.  It  became  apparent  at  the  out- 
set that  some  Federal  participation  would 
be  necessary  to  adequately  portray  the 
Federal  role  and  help  construct  facilities 
to  carry  out  a  statewide  centennial  pro- 
gram. 

Thus  it  was  that  nearly  3  years  ago  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  make  a  study 
as  to  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  participate  in  the  Alaska  purchase 
commemorative  centeimial  and  render  a 
report  of  its  findings.  In  September  of 
1964  that  legislation  became  law— Public 
Law  88-610 — and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  proceeded  with  the  desired 
study. 

During  May  of  1965  the  Department 
rendered  its  report,  which  was  in  the  af- 
firmative. The  report  cited  the  historic 


significance  of  the  purchase  of  "Russian 
America"  from  Russia,  and  found  that 
Alaska's  proposed  centennial  celebration 
was  indeed  a  matter  for  national  recog- 
nition and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  participate  not  only  along  cere- 
monial and  exhibit  lines,  but  share  the 
cost  of  certain  facilities  useful  for  cen- 
tennial celebration  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  long-range  promotion  of  Alaska's 
economy. 

Let  me  note  here  that  subsequent  to 
the  purchase  of  Russian  America  from 
Russia  in  1867 — comprising  an  area  of 
over  one-half  million  square  miles,  for 
a  price  of  $7,200,000,  and  constituting  the 
largest  geographical  purchase  in  history 
next  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase — it  be- 
came more  apparent  as  time  went  on 
that  this  was  a  very  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  With 
the  advent  of  World  War  n,  the  strategic 
value  of  Alaska's  global  location  became 
wholly  recognized — a  strategic  value 
highlighted  by  enemy  landings  on  Klska 
and  Attu  and  the  bombing  of  Dutch 
Harbor  during  that  conflict.  Now,  as  the 
situs  of  U.S.  fortifications  and  early 
warning  systems,  and  only  50  miles  across 
the  Bering  Strait  from  Siberia,  and 
easily  within  my  vision  on  a  clear  day 
while  I  was  fiylng  from  Nome  to  the  Es- 
kimo village  of  Gambell — Alaska  con- 
tinues to  be  an  indispensable  buffer  be- 
tween Asia  and  North  America. 

It  was  upon  this  sound  foundation  that 
I  introduced  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration, H.R.  9963,  and  Senator  Bartlett, 
for  himself  and  Senator  Gruening,  in- 
troduced a  like  bill  in  the  other  body. 
The  bills  refiect  the  conditions  and  guide- 
lines spelled  out  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  report,  to  the  effect  that  in 
addition  to  taking  part  in  ceremonial  and 
exhibit  events,  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
make  50-50  matching  grants  for  appro- 
priate structures  usable  not  only  for  cen- 
tennial purposes  but  well  built  so  as  to 
be  of  permanent  value  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska's  economy,  with  empha- 
sis upon  tourism,  which  has  promise  of 
becoming  one  of  Alaska's  greatest  in- 
dustries. 

The  planning  and  handling  and  co- 
ordinating of  these  projects  would  be  by 
the  State  in  cooperation  with  local  au- 
thorities, but  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  establish  the  procedure  for  seek- 
ing the  desired  Federal  grant  in  each 
case  and  prescribe  the  minimum  criteria 
upon  which  the  eligibility  for  grants 
would  be  based. 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  the  bill 
before  us  calls  for  $5  million  for  match- 
ing with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  carrying  out  the  construction 
projects  involved,  plus  $600,000  for  Fed- 
eral activity  along  ceremonial  and  ex- 
hibit lines.  As  amended  and  passed  by 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  bill  carries  a  cell- 
ing of  $3  million  for  the  construction 
phase,  plus  $600,000  for  participation  in 
ceremonial  events  and  exhibits.  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  $3  million  is  sufficient 
to  carry  out  the  construction  projects, 
besides  which,  the  $5  million  specified  in 
the  House  bill  Is  only  a  celling.  The 
amount  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  matched,  dollar  for  dollar,  by 
the  State  and  local  governments. 


As  shown  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee report  submitted  by  Chairman 
Fallok,  this  legislation  hw  been  favor- 
ably recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor.  All  of  the  re- 
ports have  cleared  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  write  that  they  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Concurrently  with  these  actions  taken 
at  the  Federal  level,  the  State  created  the 
Alaska  Centermial  Commission,  which 
has  been  vigorously  planning  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  the 
Alaska  Purchase.  In  cooperation  with 
local  centeimial  committees  in  23 
communities  and  dozens  of  voluntary 
organizations,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1V'2  miUlon. 

The  purpose  and  dream  of  the  Alaska 
Centennial  Commission,  as  expressed  in 
a  recent  brochure,  is  "to  fashion  a  state- 
wide centennial  for  Alaskans  and  others 
which  will  appropriately  commemorate 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia,  cele- 
brate Alaska's  rich  historical  heritage, 
and  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  the 
world  Alaska's  promise  of  the  future." 

The  following  items  show  the  scope 
and  character  of  Alaska  centennitd  per- 
manent projects  for  which  State  and  lo- 
cal planning  is  nearly  complete,  or  Is  in 
an  advanced  stage : 

First.  International  House  and  related 
buildings — Fairbanks. 

Second.  Multipurpose  building  for 
conventions,  and  so  forth— Anchorage. 

Third.  Convention  and  exhibit  cen- 
ter— Sitka. 

Fourth.  State  Museum — Juneau. 

Fifth.  Amphitheater  for  presentation 
of  historic  drama — Kodlak. 

Sixth.  Alaska  Prehistory  Museum — 
Homer. 

Seventh.  Fort  Kenal  reconstruction— 
Kenal. 

Eighth.  Reconstruction  of  a  baiTa- 
bora — Soldotna-Kasllof. 

Ninth.  Memorial  to  William  H.  Sew- 
ard— Seward. 

Tenth.  Restoration  of  Russian-Ameri- 
can Co.  school — Nlnllchik. 

Eleventh.  Alaska  Railbelt  Historical 
Museimi — Talkeetna. 

Twelfth.  Ubrary  addition  for  histori- 
cal display — Kotzebue. 

Thirteenth.  Reconstruction  of  authen- 
tic Tllngit  community  house — Yakutat. 

Fourteenth.  Auditorium  for  "Boys  of 
'98  Show" — Skagway. 

Fifteenth.  Tourist  information  and 
community  center — Valdez. 

Sixteenth.  Vitus  Bering  Memorial- 
Cordova. 

All  of  these  and  other  projects  consti- 
tute a  substantial  program,  and  the 
amount  of  money  called  for  in  the  bill 
as  a  maximum  for  Federal  matching  is 
fair  and  reasonable. 

At  this  point  I  should  reemphasize 
that  the  Federal  money  so  applied  will 
help  Alaska  over  the  top,  so  to  speak, 
by  making  many  Alaskan  communities 
more  attractive  to  your  constituents  and 
our  fellow  Americans  from  all  our  States, 
who  will  constitute  tlie  bulk  of  Alaska's 


visitors  during  its  centennial  year  of  1967 
and  In  the  years  to  come.  In  other 
words,  when  we  make  .Alaska  more  at- 
tractive to  visitors  by  virtue  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  the  resulting  stimu- 
lation of  traffic  and  trade  will  prove  to 
be  a  good  investment  tnkwise  as  well  as 
otherwise.  I , 

I  urge  passage  of  thla  bill — and  a  visit 
by  as  many  of  you  as  possible  to  Alaska 
in  1967. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSJJN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alasklu  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  yield  to  the  gentleman  trom  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSfN.  I  rise  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  «nd  to  propound 
a  couple  of  questions. 

The  State  of  Alaska  was  hit  very  hard 
by  the  earthquake,  from  which  I  under- 
stand you  are  still  recovering.  There- 
fore, while  you  are  havitig  the  centennial 
celebration  next  year.  Iwould  it  not  be 
possible,  with  the  passiige  of  this  legis- 
lation, to  attract  some  attention  to  your 
particular  area.  Inasmuch  as  there  will 
be  some  curiosity  seekers  going  out  to 
see  the  extent  of  the  damage? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  That  is  true, 
but  the  earthquake  episode  which  oc- 
curred in  March  1964,  almost  ruined 
tourist  traffic  to  Alask^  that  year,  be- 
cause people  were  afraid  to  go  up  there. 
They  have  started  coming  back.  I  know 
that  various  reconstructions  in  some  of 
the  damaged  areas  wll)  still  make  good 
tourist  attractions. 

This  bill  will  help  Alaska  overcome 
that  tourist  setback  Which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  earthquake. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  As  I  under- 
stand the  resources  of  Alaska,  some  98 
percent  of  the  land  1$  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,    is  this  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Yes;  that  is 
approximately  correct,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  So  one  of 
the  principal  opportunities  for  economic 
development  is  going  to  be  the  resource 
development  of  that  arfea  and  hopefully 
the  centennial  celebration  will  attract 
people  there  so  that  Aleska  can  expand 
economic  development  in  addition  to 
whatever  other  attractions  you  have. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  think  that 
is  correct.  Some  of  the  people  who  come 
up  to  visit  will  stay.  I  hope  more  out- 
side capital  will  result.  We  have  a  store- 
house of  riches,  so  fa^  as  natural  re- 
sources are  concerned,  but  a  little  far 
away  from  a  central  market  and  not 
economically  feasible  aa  yet. 

Tourism  will  be  a  bltg  help  in  tiding 
us  over,  now  that  golddigging  is  about 
completed,  imtll  the  natural  resources  do 
materialize  to  economic  advantage. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  do  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  effort  here. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  All  of  these  and  other 
projects  consUtute  a  substantial  pro- 
gram, and  the  amount  of  money  called 
'or  in  the  bill  as  a  maxlmiun  for  Federal 
matching  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

At  this  point  I  should  emphasize  that 
the  Federal  money  so  fpplied  will  help 


Alaska  over  the  top,  so  to  speak,  by  mak- 
ing many  Alaskan  communities  more  at- 
tractive to  your  constituents  and  other 
Americans  during  the  Alaska  Centennial 
year,  1966,  and  in  the  years  to  come,  be- 
cause this  will  be  a  centennial  for  all  our 
constituents  from  all  the  48  contiguous 
States. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  Interest  I 
had  at  an  earlier  date  in  his  resolution  to 
study  the  question  of  the  Alaska  Centen- 
nial. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  The  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  will  forever  be  grateful 
for  your  assistance  in  having  that  study 
bill  processed. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  what  we  are  doing  here 
in  appropriating  money  of  this  sort  and 
of  this  size  is  setting  a  precedent  which 
means  that  every  centennial  for  every 
State  could  very  well  come  here  to  the 
Congress  and  request  like  sums  of  money 
for  economic  development  of  any  one  of 
the  blighted  areas  of  a  State  or  a  con- 
tribution also  to  the  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  centennial. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  I  came 
to  his  defense  on  the  floor  on  the  original 
resolution,  because  it  involved  generally 
the  content  and  form  of  the  resolution 
which  acknowledged  the  centennial  of 
my  State,  for  which  there  was  not  a 
dime's  worth  of  Federal  contribution. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent.  It  is  an  outright 
contribution. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman,  with  re- 
spect to  the  50-50  funds  he  talks  about, 
is  this  a  dollar  equivalent  by  the  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  or  can  this  be  In 
contribution  of  land  and  buildings  or  any 
resource? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  It  will  not  be 
in  terms  of  contributions  of  land,  be- 
cause all  of  these  structures  are  going  to 
be  built  on  publicly  owned  lands. 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  is  not  the  point  I 
made. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  The  dollar 
for  dollar  matching  is  going  to  be  for 
construction  of  these  buildings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  have  5  additional  minutes  to 
answer  questions? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  out  of  respect  for  his 
distinguished  contribution  to  the  delib- 
erations here.  Our  opposition  to  phases 
of  the  bill  certainly  is  not  opposition  to 
his  State  or  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, so  I  will  yield  him  5  minutes  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
bill  provide  for  a  dollar  contribution  by 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Alaska  in 
order  for  them  to  qualify  for  this  $5  mil- 
lion, which  I  understand  the  bill  pro- 
vides? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  do  not  think 
the  bill  provides  that  in  so  many  words. 
It  leaves  the  criteria  up  to  the  Secretary 


of  Commerce  to  decide.  The  problem  of 
the  people  in  Alaska  is  not  land.  Their 
problem  is  dollars  to  build  improvements. 
So  I  am  convinced  that  this  money  is 
mostly  going  to  go  for  Improvements. 

Mr.  MOORE.  You  are  speaking  of 
Federal  money? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.    Yes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  But  I  am  talking  about 
that  portion  which  represents  the  dollar 
equivalent  that  will  be  put  up  by  the 
citizens  of  Alaska.  Will  that  be  in  dol- 
lars, or  will  it  be  contributed  in  some 
other  form? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  MosUy  dol- 
lars. Sitka  is  going  to  bond  Itself  in 
order  to  do  its  matching.  I  cannot  give 
you  a  categorical  answer  that  not  a  sin- 
gle one  will  be. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  express  my  con- 
cern on  this  particular  point.  If  the 
Federal  Government  owns  98  percent  of 
the  land  area  of  Alaska  and  if  land  is 
used  as  a  basis  in  order  to  obtain  partici- 
pation and  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
50  percent  of  value  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  then  we  are  using  Fed- 
eral land  to  match  Federal  money  In 
order  for  you  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  May  I  Inter- 
ject a  correction  there?  The  land  to  be 
used  for  these  buildings  is  in  the  cities 
and  the  municipalities  and  the  imme- 
diate environs  and  are  either  city  or  pri- 
vately owned.  This  land  will  come  in  the 
2 -percent  category  Instead  of  in  the  98 
percent. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  would  not  respond  with  respect 
to  the  observation  that  I  made  that  this 
Is  substantially  a  $6  million  contribution 
to  the  well-being  of  the  State  of  Alaska; 
that  it  is  incidental  to  and  necessarily  a 
part  of  this  observance,  but  beyond  that 
it  is  rec(«nlzed  as  a  Federal  contribution 
to  the  economic  development  of  this 
State?  What  is  the  gentleman's  position 
going  to  be  when  the  rest  of  our  States 
come  in  here  for  a  like  contribution 
which  is  as  notably  supported  as  this  is? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  will  say  that 
I  voted  for  the  Federal  Government's 
participation  in  the  World's  Fair  in  New 
York  in  the  last  few  years  in  order  to  put 
up  a  building  costing  millions  of  dollars 
that  was  torn  down  at  the  end  of  the 
fair.  Therefore,  I  would  vote  for  a  legi- 
timate centennial,  where  they  are  going 
to  have  a  dividend  on  the  side  in  terms 
of  permanent  and  long-range  develop- 
ment value.  I  think  this  development 
factor  is  an  asset  rather  than  a  detriment 
to  my  bill. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Of  course  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  some  of  us  have  lost 
the  opportunity  to  get  in  on  the  centen- 
nial business  although  many  of  us  might 
be  having  bicentennials.  Will  we  get 
twice  as  much  in  that  case,  and  will  you 
vote  for  it? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  cannot  bind 
future  Congresses,  but  if  your  State  is 
having  a  bicentennial  and  you  want  a 
celebration,  I  will  vote  for  it. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yteld? 

Mr.  RIVESS  of  Alaska.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLARK.  After  the  first  IM  years 
I  am  sure  that  we  can  consider  a  bill 
such  as  this  one. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  wiU  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  We  have  a  Wg  cen- 
tennial going  on  in  Florida  and  they 
have  gotten  a  pretty  good  contribution. 
In  fairness  to  the  gentleman  and  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  the  bill  speaks  for  itself 
in  that  it  does  not  spell  out  contributions 
on  the  local  level  have  to  be  in  cash. 
They  eoald  be  in  land.  The  bill  says 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  use  by  the  State  and  its  po- 
litical subdivisions  and  may  defray  no 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  planned.  So  the  local  contribu- 
tion could  be  land  or  other  than  moneys. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  My  people 
have  postulated  this  on  getting  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  dollars  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  putting  up  the 
other  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
structures. 

Mr.  MOORE.  So.  In  that  regard,  who 
Is  going  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
land  contrlbuUon?  WUl  that  be  left  up 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.    It  will. 
Mr.   MOORE.     Or    a   private   set  of 
appraisers? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  All  of  the 
^criteria  for  eligibility  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  grants  are  in  the  hands  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  get  a  free  ride  but  dollar  for  dollar 
for  use  on  this  centennial  celebration. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  defense  of  this  partictilar 
type  of  bill  is  it  is  something  that  Alaska 
would  be  eligible  for  and  would  partici- 
pate in  at  some  futui-e  time  in  its  eeo- 
nomle  development  program  and  that 
you  are  asking  for  an  acceleration  of 
participation  at  this  time,  and  that  per- 
haps at  some  time  in  the  future  the  con- 
tribution by  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  greater  than  the  50  percent  called 
tor  here? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  The  gentle- 
man said  it  better  than  I  could.  This 
timing  is  in  line  with  orderly  procedure 
and  enables  us  to  make  these  projects 
available  in  a  timely  maimer  for  our 
centennial  in  1967.  If  we  sought  E33A 
grants,  we  could  get  up  to  80  percent  in 
distressed  areas.  Alaska  is  offering  to 
pay  dollar  for  dollar  here,  which  is  a 
better  bargain  for  Uncle  Sam  than  EDA. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  CrambiI. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
briefly,  I  too  believe  that  a  celebration  ot 
a  centennial  in  Alaska  is  Justified.  I  be- 
lieve too  that  a  reasonable  Federal  ex- 
penditure to  commemorate  that  centen- 
nial la  JustlAed.  However,  the  manner 
IB  «l]*efa  thk  Un  is  drafted  make*  tt  very 
clear  that  that  la  not  Its  prlnc^?*!  pur- 


poae.   As  the  bill  was  drafted  and  as  the 

title  states,  it  is  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  not  for  centennial  purposes. 
That  is  the  only  way  this  bill  could  come 
before  the  Committee  on  PubUe  Works. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yldd  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  The  title  of 
the  bill  has  been  amended. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  know  this,  but  that 
is  how  it  got  to  the  Committee  cwi  PubUc 
Works  in  the  fii-st  place.  It  gave  the 
Parliamentarian  the  power  then  to  refer 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivotsl  that 
the  title  has  been  amended.  The  new 
title  states  that  it  is  to  provide  for  UJS. 
particl[>ation  In  the  1967  statewide  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  title  had  been 
used  in  the  bill  at  the  outset  it  would 
have  gone  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, on  which  I  also  serve.  However, 
I  am  also  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  I  raised 
this  issue  on  that  committee  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  pending  before  it.  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  appeared  to  me  this 
was  an  obvious  subterfuge  to  get  the  bill 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
knowing  full  well  that  it  could  not  get 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
substantial  funds  carried  in  it.  I  know 
this,  because  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
bills  out  of  that  committee  along  this 
line.  I  tried  to  get  a  $25,000  Wll  out  of 
that  committee  for  the  quadricenten- 
nial.  the  400-year  anniversary,  of  the 
founding  of  St.  Augustine.  Fla.  We 
could  not  even  get  $25,000  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  kid  ourselves  as  to  why  this 
bill  was  worded  as  it  was  as  a  public- 
works  bill.  It  was  worded  that  way  pur- 
posely in  order  to  get  it  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivirs]  was  well  re- 
spected, and  unquestionably  would  be 
able  to  get  it  out  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  making 
is  that  this  is  principally  a  public-works 
WU.  It  is  principally  an  economic  devel- 
opment bill.  It  Is  not  a  centennial  bill. 
You  have  to  take  It  one  way  or  the  other. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  object  to  this  bill  now 
being  considered  as  a  centennial  bill.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  holding  of  a 
centennial  celebration  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  Alaska.  They  are  entitled  to  it. 
They  are  entitled  to  nationwide  and 
worldwide  recognition.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  entitled  to  this  third  layer 
on  the  cake,  as  it  relates  to  economic  de- 
velopment solely,  just  because  ft  Is  a  100- 
year  anniversary  celebration.  That  is  the 
dUference  of  opinion  relating  to  this  bill, 
as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  secMid  question  Is 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money 
carried  in  the  Wll.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  clearly 
stated  what  I  believe  to  be  the  critical 
issue  here,  and  that  is  that  at  this  time 
with  bUlions  being  added  to  the  tax- 


payers' responsibility  for  the  suppM't  of 
oar  troops  in  South  Vietnam,  knowing 
w«  are  going  to  have  this  year  a  $6.8  bil- 
lion deficit,  knowing  that  in  the  last  5 
years  we  have  bad  $38  bUIkm  in  deficits, 
knowing  full  well  that  now  we  should 
start  somewhere  in  this  session  to  set 
priorities  and  saying  no  to  things  that 
can  wait  and  which  we  do  not  have  to  do. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  specific  and  a 
very  clear  example  as  to  where  we  do  not 
have  to  spend  this  kind  of  money  to  cele- 
brate a  centennial  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 
The  problem  as  I  see  It  is  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  reduce  the  amount  al  milk 
that  goes  to  our  children  in  the  school 
lunch  program  as  contained  in  tlie  Presi- 
dent's proposal  along  that  line,  we  are 
being  adEed  to  reduce  the  amoimt  of 
money  that  has  gone  for  years  to  land- 
grant  colleges  with  which  to  ediicate  our 
people,  we  are  being  asked  to  cut  out  the 
direct  loan  programs  for  scholarships  to 
the  students  of  America.  We  are  being 
asked  also  to  reduce,  insofar  as  my  dis- 
trict is  concerned,  to  completely  emascu- 
late and  to  do  away  with  $363,000  that 
would  go  to  the  school  districts  in  my 
congressional  district  alone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  some  of  the  cost  of  fed- 
erally impacted  students  that  our  local 
school  district  has  to  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  things  must  be 
done  away  with  in  order  to  support  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  certain  other  Great 
Society  programs  which  we  do  not  need 
and  which  we  cannot  Justify  if  we  are 
going  to  accomplish  our  responsibility  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  and  not 
authorize  this  $5.6  million  to  go  for  the 
celebration  of  a  centennial  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  all  for  a  celebra- 
tion, but  I  am  not  for  ^)ending  this 
amount  of  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
reviewed  the  centennial  celebration  res- 
olutions that  have  come  out  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  the  past,  and  there 
has  not  been  a  celebration  resolution 
that  has  gone  out  of  it  that  has  carried 
the  price  tag  of  $5.6  million.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  nationwide  Civil 
War  Centennial.  participated  in 
throughout  the  entire  Nation,  received 
$50,000  for  the  first  year,  and  $100,000 
per  year  thereafter,  for  a  total  price  tag 
for  a  nationwide  celebration  for  a  period 
of  9  years  of  $850,000.  That  is  the  big- 
gest one  about  which  I  know.  However, 
we  could  not  get  $25,000  for  a  quadri- 
centennial  celebration  for  the  city  of  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Will  the  gentleman 
point  out  to  me  where  in  this  Ijill  it 
makes  it  an  absohite  requirement  that 
in  order  to  get  these  funds  they  have 
to  abide  by  the  criteria  of  tlie  Economic 
Derrtopment  Act? 

I  cannot  find  it  any  place  other  than 
this  observation  which  is  in  the  report 
that  certain  items  would  nominally  be 


thought  to  qualify  as  thieo^  would  qualify 
for  consideration  under  the  Economic 
Development  Act.  I  make  the  point  that 
an  auditorium  could  be  built  under  this 
particular  program  and  it  can  under  the 
Economic  Development  Act — and  a 
number  of  different  thln$s. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  Is  no  required 
qualification,  and  the  type  of  project 
qualifying  under  this  also  should  qualify 
under  the  EDA.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  The  point  was  made  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  that  EDA  funds  would 
otherwise  be  expended  If  they  were  not 
expended  under  this  act., 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  {  is  the  point  I 
make.  

Mr.  CRAMER.  But  ihey  are  not  en- 
titled in  AlEiska  to  the  third  layer  of  the 
economic  development  cake  solely  be- 
cause of  the  centennial.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  maldng.  The  list  of  projects 
is  in  answer  to  the  gentleman,  on  page  3 
of  the  report  which  lists  the  type  of 
projects  they  are  considering,  such  things 
as  a  library  addition  for  historicad  dis- 
play, an  auditorium,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MOORR  That  ,is  the  point  I 
make.  

Mr.  CRAMER.    Yes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  This  !  Is  beyond  that 
which  a  State  might  be  entitled  to  if  it 
qualified  for  program  6£sistance  under 
the  Economic  Development  Act. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  want  to  say  that  the  other  body 
has  reduced  section  2  of  the  bill  to  $3 
million  and  that  is  the  least  the  House 
should  do  in  this  Instance — $3,600,000 
for  the  whole  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  tiUne. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  igentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  DEvms].         ' 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  although  it  may  have  some 
merit  to  the  people  in  the  great  State  of 
Alaska,  It  seems  to  me  with  the  President 
suggesting  budget  cuts  in  such  areas  as 
the  NDEA  and  impacted  areas  legislation 
and  the  school  milk  pi-ogram  and  the 
school  lunch  program  and  these  emo- 
tional areas  involving  ymith  and  educa- 
tion, we  in  the  Congress  should  give 
some  real  serious  thought  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  is  the  time,  with  the  Vietnam 
crisis,  to  be  pouring  money  into  a  cen- 
tennial celebration  which  is  certainly 
not  a  necessity  at  this  tiifae. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule  the  Clerk  will  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  In  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment.  1 1 


urpose  01  amendment,    i 
The  Clerk  read  as  folldf  s: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeMite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  asserriltled,  That,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  national  and  International 
significance  of  the  purchaaa  of  Alaaka  by  the 
United  States  from  Russia  In  1867.  the  Con- 
gress hereby  declares  that  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  provide  for  appropriate  T7nited 
States  participation  in  tht  statewide  1967 
centennial  celebration,  Joiatly  with  the  State 
ot  Alaska,  through  Industrial,  agricultural, 
educational,  research,  or  ccmmerclal  projects, 
or  facilities  which  contrlbiite  to  the  celebra- 


tlon  and  result  in  an  enduring  sjrmbol  of  the 
significance  to  the  United  States  of  Its  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  In  1867  and  a  permanent 
contribution  to  the  economy  of  Alaska. 

S>c.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  the  State  of  Alaska,  for  use  by  the  State, 
its  political  subdivisions,  municipalities,  or 
pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  corporations  to 
defray  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  costs  of 
projects  planned  to  support  initially  the 
1967  Alaska  Centennial  as  an  event  of  na- 
tional Interest.  Such  projects  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  grants  only  after  they  are  approved 
by  such  department  of  the  State  of  Alaska  as 
shall  be  designated  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  In  accord 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  additional  criteria  to  be  met 
by  such  projects  and  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations governing  the  submission  and  ap- 
proval of  applications. 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt  of 
any  grant  for  a  project  that  recipient  of  such 
grant  furnish  adequate  assurance  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  that  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  by  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors on  projects  financed  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  wages  at  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-S).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  pro- 
vision, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960 
(16  P.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133z- 
16) .  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934. 
as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40 
U.S.C.  276(c)). 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000.  Funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  for  ex|>endlture  until  June  30, 
1968. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for 
appropriate  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  ceremonies  and  exhibits  which  are 
a  part  of  the  centennial  celebration,  when- 
ever the  national  or  international  signifi- 
cance of  any  event  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration win  be  enhanced  by  such  United 
States  participation. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may — 

(1)  provide  tor  the  display  of  Federal  ex- 
hibits at  one  or  more  sites  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  In  buildings  or  structures  furnished 
to  the  United  States,  during  the  period  of  the 
centennial  celebration,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  utilize  United  States-owned  mo- 
bile geodeslcdomed  exhibition  buildings  or 
structxires  erected  on  land  owned  by  the  State 
of  Alaska  or  any  political  sublvlsion  thereof 
and  furnished  to  the  United  States,  without 
cost,  during  the  period  of  the  centennial 
celebration; 

(2)  Incur  such  expenses  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, including  but  not  limited  to  expendi- 
tures Involved  In  the  selection,  purchase, 
rental,  construction,  and  other  acquisition 
of  exhibits  and  materials  and  equipment 
therefor  and  the  actual  display  thereof,  and 
Including  but  not  Umlted  to  related  expendi- 
tures for  costs  of  landscaping,  transporta- 
tion. Insurance.  Installation,  safekeeping, 
maintenance  and  operation,  and  dismantling; 

(3)  enter  Into  such  contracts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
exhibits  which  are  a  part  of  the  centennial 
celebration; 

(4)  appoint  such  persons  as  be  deems  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  except  that  no  person  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion from  the  United  State*  at  a  rate  In 


excess  of  that  -eceived  by  persons  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  for  performing 
comparable  duties; 

(6)  procure  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  AdmiiUstratlve  Expenses  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  66a).  but  at 
rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  976  per 
diem  when  actually  employed;  and 

(6)  accept  any  ^fts,  donations,  or  devises, 
or  loans  other  than  of  money,  to  be  used  In 
carrying  out   the   purposes   of  this   section. 

(c)  In  determining  the  exhibits  to  be 
Installed  by  the  United  States  during  the 
centennial  celebration  and  In  selecting  the 
site  or  sites  In  the  State  of  Alaska  for  such 
exhibits,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Alaska  State  Centennial  Commission. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  United  States  participation  In  the 
cerentonlal  aspects  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration; and 

(2)  to  make  available  to  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time,  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assist  the  Secretary  In  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  this  section. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  S600,000. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  official  close  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration concerning  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
Including  a  detailed  statement  of  expendi- 
tures. Upon  transmission  of  such  report  to 
the  Congress,  all  appointments  made  under 
this  Act  sbaU  terminate. 

Mr.  CLARK  (during  the  reading  of 
the  substitute  committee  amendment) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  be  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFTEXEO    BT    MB.    CSAMES 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramex:  On 
page  8.  line  11,  strike  out  "$5,000,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,000,000". 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
thought  there  were  a  chance  of  doing  it, 
I  would  strike  out  the  Entire  section  re- 
lating to  the  construction  of  facilities 
and  have  only  $600,000  in  it  for  a  Federal 
exhibit  and  have  a  provision  for  a  cen- 
tennial celebration.  This  would  bring 
the  bill  into  line  with  other  centennial 
smd  commemorative  type  celebrations 
similar  to  those  voted  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

I  recognize  there  may  be  some  merit 
in  the  fact  that  Alaska  is  98  percent 
federally  owned  and  that  this  is  a  little 
different  type  situation  with  the  Federal 
Government  having  purchased  Alaska 
some  100  years  ago  when  it  became  a 
territory.  Landwise,  it  is  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union.  There  may  be  some 
justification  for  a  reasonable  expendi- 
ture of  funds  to  commemorate  this  cen- 
tennial celebration.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  justified  to  put  enough  money  into 
the  bill  to  end  up  with  an  overall  Alaska 
statewide  economic  development  pro- 
gram. I  believe  $3  million  is  adequate. 
Incidentally,  this  is  the  principal  basis 
for  my  offering  this  figure — this  is  the 
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finre  that  ralwtantiates  the  Judgment 
of  the  other  body  after  lengthy  debate. 
If  this  figure  U  adcvted  and  tf  this  bin  Is 
adopted  with  that  amendment,  the  other 
body  can  go  ahead  and  pass  the  bill  as  we 
amend  It  and  get  It  out  of  the  way  and 
get  It  to  the  President.  If  this  figure  Is 
not  adopted,  it  would  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference automatically.  So  I  am  recom- 
mending the  flgTire  that  the  other  bo<^ 
finally  acted  upon — $3  million.  That  that 
be  inserted  in  lieu  of  the  $5  million  figure 
that  is  presently  in  the  bill.  That  wiU 
give  the  centennial  13  mlHion  for  the 
construction  at  facilities  matched  50  per- 
cent by  the  State  and  $600,000  more  for 
the  building  of  a  Federal  exhibit  for  the 
centennial  celebration. 

I  would  hope  tiiat  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska,  for  whom  I  have  great  respect — 
and  I  know  he  has  worked  hard  on  this 
Mil  and  I  am  trying  to  be  helpful — would 
accept  this  amendment  so  that  the  bill 
can  go  to  the  other  body  and  so  that  the 
other  body  may  act  on  it  and  so  that  we 
can  get  it  to  the  President  and  adequate 
fimds  that  can  be  justified  wiH  be  spent, 
but  that  we  will  not  be  spending  more, 
at  least,  than  the  other  body  authorized 
relating  to  this  project. 

So  I  hope  that  my  amendment  provid- 
ing for  13  million  will  be  adopted. 

On  page  27189  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  other  body  it  is  substantiated  that 
an  amendment  for  $3  million  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  fMr.  Wil- 
liams 1  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  the 
final  figure  In  connection  with  this  leg- 
iBlattoD. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

AMSNOMENT   OITESKD  BT  MA.   AITXAS  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rnrms  of 
Alaska  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Ckamea:  Strike  the  figure  "99  mUllon"  and 
•lUMtltute  tberelor  tbe  figure  "$4  mlliion". 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  I  do  recip- 
rocate his  regard  for  me.  I  am  offering 
to  have  the  $3  minion  stated  in  his 
amendment  made  into  $4  million.  My 
amendment  would  substitute  $4  million 
for  the  figure  $3  million  In  his  proposed 
amendment. 

My  latest  information  from  Alaska 
Is  that  the  State  and  local  people  may 
be  able  to  match  up  to  $4  5  million.  This 
is  just  a  ceiling,  my  friends.  Maybe  the 
State  and  local  people  will  be  able  to 
match  only  half  of  that  amount.  Bui 
I  do  not  want  a  halfway  deal  that  wUl 
not  quite  succeed  in  accomplishing  the 
purpose.  Therefore,  I  am  offering  to 
split  it  50-50.  and  come  out  at  $4  million. 
I  believe  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Senate  because  the  |3  million  was  not 
a  deliberative  figure.  That  was  an  im- 
expccted  surprise  that  came  at  the  tall 
md  of  the  proceeding  on  the  last  day  ol 
the  first  half  o<  this  Oongress.  The  Sen- 
ator oouM  not  do  wt^ttalng  except  to 
lei  li  go  ihrouch  with  iimt,  figure  ai  thai 
stage  of  tbt  guie;  othcnrtK.  the  UU 
would  be  taUad  fcr  further  considera- 
tion thla 


Let  us  say,  then,  that  the  $4  million  Is 
a  suitable  figure.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man win  accept  my  amendment  to  his 
amendment. 


ism  UffV&ASD  BT  MB.  CX.BVaLAJIB 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  RtveksI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aflnendment  offered  by  Mr.  CLBVBuura  at  a 
■ubetltute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
RiTias  of  Alaska;  On  page  8.  line  11,  Bubttl- 
tute  "^I  s^Uon**  for  "X  mlUkia". 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  could  expect  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Alaska  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment,  but  I  hope  that 

the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  with  the 
substitute  win  be  considered  carefully. 

Actually,  what  we  appear  to  be  argu- 
ing about  here — and.  Indeed,  I  suppose 
this  is  what  we  often  argue  about  here — 
is  money.  We  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  do 
not  want  to  be  cmstrued.  as  I  repeatedly 
have  said,  as  having  any  disrespect  for 
our  colleague  or  for  the  State  that  he 
represents.  I  remind  our  coUeague  that 
not  only  was  it  a  Republican  administra- 
tion that  had  the  foresight  to  purchase 
Alaska  In  the  first  instance,  but  also  It 
was  the  Republican  administration  un- 
der General  Eisenhower  that  kept  the 
pledge  of  many  years  standing,  I  might 
add,  by  arranging  for  Alaska  to  come  into 
the  Union,  and  we  are  an  very  proud  of 
that  State. 

WAS    COSTS   COMB    FIRST 

But  we  come  back  again  and  again  to 
the  simple  fact  that  we  axe  fighting  a  war 
in  Vietnam.  We  have  had  to  raise  taxes 
on  people,  and  we  did  it  here  in  the  House 
bat  a  few  days  ago.  We  raised  taxes, 
which  are  paid  by  everyone — by  the  citi- 
zens of  Alaska  and  by  the  citizens  of  New 
Hampshire — a  sales  tax  on  every  person 
who  uses  a  telephone  and  every  person 
who  uses  a  car,  and  that  is  almost  every- 
(Hie. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  knows, 
the  ravages  of  Infiation  are  eroding  the 
dollar  at  an  alarming  rate — 2  to  3  per- 
cent a  year — the  cost  of  Inflation  falls 
on  everyone  in  this  country. 

So  when  we  talk  about  money,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  Importance  to  many  people. 
This  does  not  have  to  be  construed  as 
being  anti-Alaska  or  anticelebrating 
their  glorious  centennial.  But  the  fact 
is  that  we  owe  It  to  the  people  in  this 
country,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  boys  in 
Vietnam,  to  show  that  we  are  capable  of 
restraint,  and  that  money  is  not  Just 
being  poured  out  as  if  It  came  from  some 
bottomless  pit  and  bottomless  weU.  We 
found  out  the  other  day  that  the  pit  is 
not  bottomless  and  the  weU  Is  not  bot- 
tomless. Then  we  voted — and  I  was  one 
of  the  people  who  did  vote — to  relmpose 
the  excise  tax,  or  as  I  have  said  a  sales 
tax   on   the  car  owner  and   telephone 


Mr.  PBPPER  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
tlngnished  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  sure  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  does  not  wish  to  ac» 
oord  to  the  Communists  In  Vletnom  noi 


only  the  power  to  klU  and  maim  our  men 
and  waste  our  substance,  tmi  also  to 
strangle  aU  deserved  prt^ress  here  at 
home? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That  remaric  Is 
a  remark  which  lU  fits  the  discussion 
we  are  trying  to  have.  It  is  no*  a  con- 
structive remark. 

The  gentleman  knows,  as  I  know,  that 
the  protection  of  the  value  of  the  dollar 
stlU  permits  necessary  programs  at 
home.  It  permits  aid  to  education  and 
many,  many  things. 

I  might  also  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  it  permits  school  milk  for 
schoolchildren.  And  I  say  also  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  It  permits  providing  decent  housing 
for  our  soldiers.  It  provides  for  many 
things. 

We  do  not  have  to  cut  out  afi  of  those 
things;  but.  In  aU  fairness,  we  must  exer- 
cise decent  restraint  out  of  a  decent  re- 
spect for  those  men  who  are  in  Vietnam 
and  for  the  value  of  the  doUar,  which  Is 
so  important  to  all  of  us  and  to  all  those 
programs,  and  above  an  to  the  poor 
themselves  and  to  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes and  the  borderlines  of  poverty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  tlie  Cleveland  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  an  immediate  vote. 

Mr.  McCtlLLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  regret  that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  take 
the  fioor  In  opposition  to  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  committee  and  in  support 
of  the  amendment;  and  I  do  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Clevelaitd}. 

These  basic  resolutions.  In  large  per- 
centage if  not  on  every  occasion,  have 
gone  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
has  been  a  longstanding  rule  in  that 
committee,  because  of  the  character  of 
these  resolutions,  that  Uttle  or  no  money 
has  been  provided  for  the  celebrations. 

My  colleagues  have  covered  the  need 
for  money,  which  is  greater  at  this  time 
for  purposes  other  than  celebrations 
than  at  any  time  within  my  experience 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  will  not  cripi^e  the 
proposal.  In  accord  with  the  frugality 
of  most  of  the  people  in  Ohio,  the 
amount  would  be  more  than  adequate  to 
carry  on  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shlre  [Mr.  Cleveland!  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers)  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gmtleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
CRAmK]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  uivlerstand  the 
vote  propounded,  it  was  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  |4  million  as  com- 
pared to  the  $3  million.  What  happened 
to  the  substitute  amendment? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  substitute 
amendment  will  be  voted  on  next. 

Mr.  CRAMER .  The  substitute  amend- 
ment win  be  the  nekt  amendment  In 
order  ior  a  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.         

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mrl  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  division  on  thej  $4  million  amend- 
ment to  the  $3  millioii  amendment,  now 
pending. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  20. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Hie  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampsiiire. 

The  question  was  taiken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  19,  noes  28, 

So  the  substitute  annendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Hie  question  Is  on 
the  Cramer  amendment,  as  amended  by 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers] . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  committee  substitute  for 
the  bin. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chahr  wUl 
count.  [After  counting.  1  Fifty-three 
Members  are  present,  liot  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

fRoUNojaa) 


Annunzlo 

Evans,  Colo,        Macdonald 

Baldwin 

Feighan 

Matthews 

Baring 

Fisher 

Miller 

Belcher 

Fuqua 

Moorhead 

Berry 

Gialmo 

Nix 

Blatnlk 

Grlffln 

OBrlen 

Cederberg 

Gubser 

Powell 

Colmer 

Hawkins 

Rostenkowskl 

Dague 

Hays 

Scott 

Dawson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Toll 

Dowdy 

Jones,  Mo. 

Walker.  Miss. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Kluciynskl          Willis 

Edwards,  Calif 

McMillan 

Wilson, 

Edwards,  La. 

McVlcker 

Charles  H. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Vanik,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  oh  the  State  of  the 
Union,  r^x)rted  that  that  Ccwnmittee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  biU 
H.R.  9963,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  387  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Joultial. 

The  Committee  resiimed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  thej  requisite  number 
of  words.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  haie  taken  this  time 
In  order  to  acquaint  the  memberslilp  of 
the  Committee  with  the  sUte  of  the 
debate  on  this  legislation  at  this  time. 
This  bin  has  been  amended  and  the  total 
authorization  is  now  $4.6  million  rather 
than  $5.6  mUUon.  Attempts  to  reduce 
the  amoimt  of  authorization  to  $1.6 
mnUon  faUed  by  a  narrow  vote.  At- 
tempts to  reduce  It  to  «3.«  minion  faUed 
by  a  narrow  vote. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  a  mem- 
bership that  is  going  to  have  a  roUcaU 
vote  on  this  legislation  In  the  course  of 
the  next  5  or  10  minutes  should  at  least 
consider  the  issues  that  were  debated 
here  this  afternoon.  Some  of  the  debate 
focused  on  the  fact  this  legislation  for 
a  centennial  celebration  for  the  State  of 
Alaska,  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
should  probably  have  been  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  That 
committee  has  at  the  present  time  more 
than  250  similar  legislative  items.  If  you 
give  this  $4  milUon  or  $5  miUion  to 
Alaska  for  a  centennial  then  how  are 
you  going  to  say  no  to  Florida.  Arizona. 
Saratoga,  or  any  of  the  other  countless 
areas  that  have  centennial  or  bicenten- 
nial or  similar  celebrations  or  observ- 
ances coming  up?  There  is  a  precedent 
here  that  you  cannot  turn  your  back  on. 
The  fact  that  there  is  this  precedent  was 
an  important  point  made  during  the 
debate. 

Remember  too  that  just  last  week  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives we  recognized  the  fact  that  infla- 
tionary fires  have  been  Ut  in  this  country. 
We  reimposed  on  the  people  of  this 
country  a  tax  on  their  cars  and  a  tax  on 
their  telephones  because  of  it.  Now,  is 
this  the  time  or  the  place  to  spend  $4.6 
million  which  is  not  strictly  necessary? 
It  is  not  necessary  because  there  is  not 
a  single  thing  in  this  bUl  that  cannot  be 
constructed  with  Economic  Development 
Aid  funds. 

So,  my  coUeagues,  you  rj-e  faced  here 
with  a  situation  where  you  are  creating 
a  bad  precedent  and  you  have  legislation 
which  Is  not  necessary.  It  is  not  only 
not  necessary,  but  it  is  expensive  at  a 
time  when  we  have  a  problem  of  Infla- 
tion facing  us  and  we  have  a  problem 
facing  us  of  the  drain  and  commitment 
because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  l^iese 
are  some  of  the  things  that  were  devel- 
oped in  the  debate  here.  I  have  taken 
this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  these  points  which  were 
raised  by  the  minority.  I  want  to  make 
the  record  very  clear  that  the  State  of 
Alaska  was  purchased  by  a  RepubUcan 
administration  at  a  very  good  price  back 
100  years  ago.  I  also  want  to  point  out 
to  j^u  that  it  was  a  Republican  admin- 
istration that  kept  the  commitment  after 
many  years  to  bring  Alaska  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  Nothing  in  my  re- 
marks or  those  of  the  minority  should 
be  construed  as  being  either  against 
Alaska  or  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive that  they  have  sent  here.  However, 
in  the  name  of  commonsense.  it  just 
makes  no  sense  to  open  up  the  door  for 
this  tTPe  of  expense  at  a  time  when  the 
fires  of  Infiation  are  threatening  us  at 
home  as  weU  as  the  enemy  who  is  threat- 
ening us  abroad.  This  is  a  time  for  se- 
lective restraint. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  shall  not  take 
the  5  minutes,  but  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  who 
has  just  left  the  well  of  the  House  fMr. 
CLEVELAifD).  and  emphasize  the  jurisdic- 
tional question  in  this  hocus-pocus  and 


hanky-panky  In  order  to  bring  this  blU 
up  here  for  a  celebration  of  a  centeimlal. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  there  are  Economic  Develop- 
ment Actions  herein,  to  the  extent  of 
new  and  permanent  construction  in  Sit- 
ka, Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  and  Kotzebue 
and  many  other  places,  as  stated  by  the 
distinguished  Representative  of  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

Third,  taxes  are  up  and  we  have  re- 
cently reimposed  them  in  this  Cham- 
ber. However,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  much  said  here  about  the  original 
request  of  $7.2  mUlion  for  the  centennial 
celebration  of  Alaska  simply  because  it 
would  be  a  good  public  relations  gim- 
mick, inasmuch  as  that  is  as  much  as 
the  United  States  paid  for  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  100  years  ago  when  it  pur- 
chased it  from  Russia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Sam  Houston 
said  here  in  Congress  about  30  years  be- 
fore Alaska  was  purchased  by  Secretary 
of  State  Seward,  that  there  should  be 
no  charity  engaged  in  with  the  taxpay- 
ers' mcmey,  not  even  in  the  most  deserv- 
ing cases. 

I  would  like  to  paraphrase  this  and 
say  that  insofar  as  the  sanctity  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  is  concerned,  we  should 
not  let  sentimental  celebrations  or  pub- 
lic relations  interfere  with  that  sanctity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  perfectly  amazed 
that  the  leadei-ship  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  program  a  biU  of  this 
type,  albeit  it  was  passed  in  the  other 
body  in  a  reduced  form,  at  a  time  when 
we  ai-e  at  war  overseas,  cold  war  or 
otherwise,  and  only  yesterday  voted  firm 
support  of  the  action  of  our  men  in  South 
■\^etnam,  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  when  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  Is  today  limiting  construction 
for  the  dependents  of  miUtary  personnel 
an  over  the  world,  including  Alaska.  We 
have  now  progressively  supported  Inter- 
ama,  HemisFair,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
we  recognized  that  this  new  State  in  the 
Union  has  in  the  past  been  tried  as  far 
as  economic  development  is  concerned, 
in  the  Matanuska  VaUey,  the  dairies 
have  failed,  the  tundra  and  the  deep 
freeze  Is  far  too  deep  there,  and  that  it 
is  by  an  means  time  that  we  recognized 
that  discerning  personnel  are  not  going 
to  migrate  there  in  great  numbers,  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  frozen  situation  In 
the  cold  north. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  fine  place  for 
defense.  It  is  a  place  of  great  scenic 
grandeur.  It  is  an  interesting  place  for 
outdoor  ^orts  such  as  big  game  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  It  has  been  Interesting 
Insofar  as  mining,  oil,  and  gas  reserves 
are  concerned.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
firmly  ask  this  Committee  and  this 
House,  when  we  go  back  into  the  whole 
House,  to  remember  that  we  should  have 
billions  for  defense,  but  not  one  dime  for 
celebration  of  our  good  fortune  In  ac- 
quiring Alaska. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cleveland  J  about  the  refer- 
ence of  this  bin,  and  overhearing  them 
and  confining  myself  to  that  aspect  of  his 
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remarks,  I  simply  want  to  advise  the 
Members  cA  the  House  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment as  the  Speaker,  this  bill  was  prop- 
erly referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

In  the  original  bUI.  the  bill  calls  for 
the  participation  in  the  1967  exposition. 
Jointly  with  the  State  of  Alaska  through 
economic  development  projects  such  as 
industrial,  agricultural,  educational,  re- 
search, or  commercial  facilities,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thoroughly  respect 
the  views  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland], 
but  I  cannot  be  on  the  floor  and  listen 
to  one  challenge  the  reference  of  a  bill 
that  I  made.  I  realize  that  I  might 
make  mistakes  occasionally,  but  I  will 
always  make  the  reference  of  a  bill  that 
the  rules  call  for.  In  my  clear  Judgment 
this  bill  was  properly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.,  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  has  greater  re- 
spect for  the  Speaker  than  I.  and  he 
knows  that.  As  I  understood  the  debate 
there  was  no  challenge  of  the  reference 
of  the  bill  as  it  was  drafted.  It  is  my 
recollection  of  the  debate — and  I  -was 
the  one  who  raised  the  question — that  the 
bill  was  drafted  as  Its  title  reads: 

To  promote  tlie  economic  development  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  by  providing  for  U.S. 
participation  In  the  statewide  exposition  to 
be  hold  in  Alaska  during  19«7. 

The  bill  as  reported  out,  and  the  point 
that  was  made,  was  that  the  title  in 
effect  originally  as  Introduced  was  not 
a  celebration  title,  but  as  has  been 
amended,  is  a  centennial  bill,  and  stand- 
ing as  It  is  properly  in  that  amended 
form  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  amended 
title  says  "A  bUl  to  provide  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  1967  statewide  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  the  Alaska 
purchase,"  being  a  centennial  bill. 

However,  the  point  that  has  been  made 
is  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
does  not  vote  money  generally  to  cele- 
brate centennials  and  this  is  the  obvious 
reason  for  drafting  the  bill  so  It  would 
go  to  Public  Works  Instead  of  Judiciary. 
This  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  subterfuge  to 
get  money  for  a  centennial  that  could  not 
be  obtained  through  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. It  gives  preference  to  Alaska  over 
all  other  centennial  or  commemorative 
bUls. 

Therefore  I  request  that  the  bill  be 
voted  down,  because  the  amount  of  money 
requested  is  too  great,  and  it  in  effect 
is  a  public  works  bill,  and  as  such  went 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
Alaska  rather  than  its  being  a  true  cen- 
tennial bill  and  going  to  the  Judiciary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resmned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Vanik.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 


having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9963)  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  State  of  Alaska  by  pro- 
viding for  U.S.  participation  in  the  state- 
wide exposition  to  be  held  in  Alaska  dur- 
ing 1967,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
741,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  202,  nays  173,  not  voting  58, 
as  follows:- 

|RoUNo.30] 
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Adams 

Oreen,  Pa. 

OT«em,  Mass. 

Addabbo 

Orelgg 

Ottlnger 

Albert 

Orlder 

Patten 

Anderson, 

Orlfflths 

Pelly 

Tenn. 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Pepi>er 

AsplCiiU 

Hagen,  CaUf . 

Perkins 

Bandstra 

Hamilton 

FtaUbln 

Beckworth 

Hanley 

Pickle 

Bennett 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Pool 

Bingham 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Powell 

Boggs 

Hathaway 

Price 

Boland 

Hubert 

Purcell 

BolUog 

Hechler 

Race 

Brademas 

HeUtoekl 

Randall 

Brook.i 

Henderson 

Redlln 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hoimeld 

Bees 

Burke 

Holland 

Resnlck 

Burleson 

Hungate 

Reuss 

Burton,  Calif. 

Ichord 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jacobs 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Cabell 

Jennings 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Callan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roberts 

Carey 

Johnson,  Okla 

Rodino 

Casey 

Kara  ten 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Celler 

Karth 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Clark 

Kastenmeier 

Ronan 

Clausen, 

Kee 

Roncalio 

DonH. 

Kelty 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Clevenger 

Keogh 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Cbbelan 

KU\g.  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Conyers 

King,  Utah 

Roush 

Corman 

Klrwan 

Roybal 

Culver 

Klucsynskl 

Ryan 

Daddarlo 

Krebs 

Bt  Germain 

DanleU 

Kupferman 

St.  Onge 

de  la  Oarza 

Landrum 

Baylor 

Delsney 

Leggett 

Scheuer 

Denton 

Long,  Md. 

Schlsler 

Dlggs 

McCarthy 

Schmldhauser 

Donohue 

McDoweU 

Secrest 

Dom 

McFall 

Senner 

Dow 

McOrath 

Shipley 

DulskI 

McVicker 

Sickles 

Bdmondson 

Machen 

Sikes 

Everett 

Mackay 

Bisk 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Sla<!k 

Fallon 

Mahon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Farbsteln 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Staggers 

Famsley 

Matsunaga 

SUlbaxun 

Famum 

Meeds 

Steed 

Pascell 

Mills 

Stephens 

Flood 

Mink 

Stratton 

Fogarty 

Morgan 

Stubbleneld 

Foley 

Moms 

SuUivan 

Ford. 

Morrison 

Tenzer 

WUllam  D. 

Morton 

Thompson,  Tex 

Fraaer 

Moss 

Todd 

Frledel 

Multer 

Trtmble 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  m. 

Tupper 

Oallagher 

Murphy,  NT. 

Tuten 

Oannata 

Murray 

UdaU 

Gibbons 

Nedzl 

Ullman 

OUbert 

CHara,!!!. 

VanDeerlia 

OUllgan 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Vanik 

Oonaales 

Olaen.  Mont. 

Watts 

Oray 

Olson,  Minn. 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

wyatt 

Zablockl 

White.  Tex. 

Tates 

Wright 

Young 
NATS— ITS 

Abbltt 

Flndley 

MlnshaU 

Abemethy 

Flno 

Mlze 

Adair 

Flynt 

MoeUer 

Anderson,  HI. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Monagan 

Andrews, 

Fountain 

Moore 

George  W. 

Frellnghuysen 

Morse 

Andrews, 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Glenn 

Oathlngs 

Natrber 

Andrews, 

Oettys 

Nelaen 

N.  Dak. 

Ooodell 

O-Konskl 

Arends 

Grabowskl 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Ashmore 

Gross 

Passman 

Ayres 

Orover 

Pike 

Bates 

Gumey 

Plrnie 

Belcher 

Haley 

Poage           i 

BeU 

Hall 

Port           1 

Betts 

Halleck 

Qule 

Bolton 

Halpern 

Quillen 

Bow 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reid,  111. 

Bray 

Hardy 

Reid.  N.T. 

Brock 

Harsha 

Relfel 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Relnecke 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Rhodes,  Aris. 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Herlong 

Robtson 

Buchanan 

Hicks 

Rogers,  na. 

Burton,  Utah 

Horton 

Roudebuah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hosmer 

Rumsfeld 

Cahlll 

Hull 

Satterfleld 

Callaway 

Huot 

Schneebeli 

Carter 

Hutchinson 

Schweiker 

CMerberg 

Irwin 

Selden 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

Shriver 

Ctaelf 

Joelaon 

Smith,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

ClaWBOn,  Del 

Jonas 

Smith,  Va. 

Cleveland 

Jones,  N.C. 

Springer 

CoUler 

Keith 

StAfTord 

Conable 

King,  NY. 

Stanton 

Conte 

Komegay 

Sweeney 

Cooley 

Kunkel 

Talcott 

Corbett 

Laird 

Teague,  Calif. 

Craley 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cramer 

Latta 

Tuck 

Cunningham 

Lennon 

Utt 

Curtln 

Lipscomb 

Vlgorlto 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Vivian 

Davis,  Oa. 

Love 

Waggonner 

Davis,  Wis. 

McClory 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Derwinski 

McCulloch 

Watklns 

Devlne 

McDade 

Watson 

Dickinson 

MacGregor 

VlThalley 

DlngeU 

Mackle 

Whitener 

Dole 

MalllUrd 

Wtdnall 

Downing 

Marsh 

Williams 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Martin,  Ala. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dwyer 

Mathlas 

Wolff 

Edwards,  Ala. 

May 

Wydler 

Ea  Is  worth 

Michel 

Younger 

Erlenborn 

Mlnlsb 

NOT  VOTING— 68 

Annunzlo 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moorhead 

Ash  brook 

Felghan 

Nix 

Ashley 

Fisher 

O'Brien 

Baldwin 

Fuqua 

Patman 

Baring 

Glalmo 

Puclnskl 

Barrett 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rostenkowski 

Battin 

Grlflln 

Scott 

Berry 

Oubser 

Skubltz 

Blatnlk 

Hanna 

Taylor 

Broomfleld 

Hawkins 

Teague.  Tex. 

Cameron 

Hays 

Thompson,  N.J 

Colmer 

Howard 

Toll 

Dague 

Jones.  Ala. 

Tunney 

Dawson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Dent 

McBwen 

Whltten 

Dowdy 

McMillan 

Willis 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Macdonald 

Wilson, 

Dyal 

Martin,  Mam. 

Charles  H. 

Edwards,  Calif 

.   Matthews 

Edwards,  La. 

Miller 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Felghan  for.  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Patman  for.  with  lix.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  for,  with  Mr.  Battin 
against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  of  MlssU- 
Blppl  against. 

Mr.  MlUer  for,  with  Mr.  Whltten  against. 

Mr.  ToU  for,  with  Mr.  Broom&eld  against. 
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Mr.  Thompaon  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
McEwen  against. 

Mr.  Cbarle*  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Skubtta 
against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  for,  wlthi  Mr.  Baring  against. 

B£r.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Until  further  notlcei: 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Matthews. 
Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Iioul- 
slana. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.Teagxie  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  EdiMards  of  California. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  !Vlth  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  v(>te  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.       j 

A  motion  to  reconsiqer  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  |Sr>eaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  141,  I  call  up  from 
the  Speaker's  table  for  immediate  con- 
sideration the  bill  S.  2614. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill.  I 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  26|ljl 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Benate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Congress  «tseml)led.  That,  In 
recognition  of  the  natioiial  and  international 
significance  of  the  purcliase  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  from  Rus$ia  In  1867,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  declares  tl^at  It  Is  the  ptirpose 
of  this  Act  to  provide  iqe  appropriate  United 
States  participation  in  I  the  statewide  1967 
centennial  celebration  jMntly  with  the  State 
of  Alaska,  through  industrial,  agricultural, 
educational,  research,  «r  commercial  proj- 
ects, or  facilities  which  contribute  to  the 
purpose  of  the  celebration  and  result  In  an 
enduring  symbol  of  the  significance  to  the 
United  States  of  Its  purchase  of  Alaska  In 
1867  and  a  permanent ,  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  Alaska.  j 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Secileltary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  for  iise  by  the  State,  Its 
political  Bubdivislons,  municipalities,  or  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  darporatlons  to  defray 
no  more  than  one-half  the  costs  of  projects 
planned  to  support  Initially  the  1967  Alaska 
Centennial  as  an  event' Of  national  Interest. 
Such  projects  shall  be  eligible  for  grants 
only  after  they  are  approved  by  such  de- 
partment of  the  State  ot  Alaska  as  shall  be 
designated  for  such  ptirpose  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  AlaSka.  In  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Aci,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  additional  criteria  to  be  met  by 
such  projects  and  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions governing  the  subptlsslon  and  approval 
of  applications. 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  any  grant  for  a  project  that  any  recipient 
of  such  grant  furnish  aftequate  assurance  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors on  all  construction  projects  fi- 
nanced under  this  section  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secreflary  of  lAbor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  27fll»-5).  The  Secretary 
cf  Labor  shall  have.  With  respect  to  the 
labor  standards  spedflM  in  this  provision. 


the  authority  and  functions  art  forth  in 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960 
( 15  F Jt.  3176;  64  Stat.  1387;  6  VS.C.  133Z-1S) , 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  UJ3.C. 
276(c)). 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000.  Funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  for  expenditure  until  June  30,  1968. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for 
appropriate  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  ceremonies  and  exhibits  which  are 
a  part  of  the  centennial  celebration,  when- 
ever he  finds  that  such  participation  will  be 
In  the  national  Interest. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may — 

(1)  provide  for  the  display  of  Federal  ex- 
hibits at  one  or  more  sites  In  the  State  of 
Alaska  In  buildings  or  structures  furnished 
to  the  United  States,  during  the  period  of  the 
centennial  celebration,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  utilize  United  States  owned  mo- 
bile geodesic  domed  exhibition  buildings  or 
structures  erected  on  land  owned  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  furnished  to  the  United  States, 
without  cost,  during  the  period  of  the  cen- 
tennial celebration: 

(2)  Incur  such  expenses  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Including  but  not  limited  to  ex- 
pendlttires  Involved  In  the  selection,  pur- 
chase, rental,  construction,  and  other  acqui- 
sition of  exhibits  and  materials  and  equip- 
ment therefor  and  the  actual  display  thereof, 
and  Including  but  not  limited  to  related  ex- 
penditures for  costs  of  landscaping,  trans- 
portation. Insurance,  Installation,  safekeep- 
ing, maintenance  and  operation,  and  dis- 
mantling; 

(3)  enter  Into  such  contracts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ex- 
hibiU  which  are  a  part  of  the  centennial 
celebration; 

(4)  appoint  such  persons  as  he  deems  to 
bs  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  except  that  no  person  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  receive  compen- 
sation from  the  United  States  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  that  received  by  persons  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  for  perform- 
ing comparable  duties; 

(5)  procure  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a)  but  at 
rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  (75  per 
diem  when  actually  employed;  and 

(6)  accept  any  gifts,  donations,  or  devices, 
or  loans  other  than  of  money,  to  be  used  In 
carrying  out  the  purjKDses  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  determining  the  exhibits  to  be  In- 
stalled by  the  United  States  during  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  and  In  selecting  the 
site  or  sites  In  the  State  of  Alaska  for  such 
exhibits,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Alasluk  State  Centennial  Commission. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  United  States  participation  in 
the  ceremonial  aspects  of  the  centennial 
celebration;   and 

(2)  to  mtike  available  to  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time,  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assist  the  Secretary  In  car- 
rying out  his  functions  under  this  section. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
Uon  not  to  exceed  4600,000. 

Sxc.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  ofBclal  close  of  the  centennial 
celebration  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
Including  a  detailed  statement  of  expendi- 
tures.   Upon   transmission    of   such  report 


to  the  Congress,  all  appointments  made 
under  thla  Act  shall  terminate  and  all  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  expire. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clabk:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2614 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  In  H.R.  9963,  as  passed  by  the 
House : 

"That,  In  recognition  of  the  national  and 
international  significance  of  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  from  Russia 
In  1887,  the  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  ap- 
propriate United  States  participation  in  the 
statewide  1967  centennial  celebration,  Jointly 
with  the  State  of  Alaska,  through  industrial, 
agricultural,  educational,  research,  or  com- 
mercial projects,  or  facilities  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  celebration  and  result  In  an  en- 
during symbol  of  the  significance  to  the 
United  States  of  Its  purchase  of  Alaska  In 
1867  and  a  permanent  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  Alaska. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  the  State  of  Alaska,  for  use  by  the  State, 
Its  political  subdivisions,  municipalities,  or 
public  or  private  nonprofit  corporations  to 
defray  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  costs 
of  projects  planned  to  support  Initially  the 
1967  Alaska  Centennial  as  an  event  of  na- 
tional Interest.  Such  projects  shall  be  eligible 
for  grants  only  after  they  are  approved  by 
such  department  of  the  State  of  Alaska  as 
shall  be  designated  for  such  purpoee  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  In  accord 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  additional  criteria  to  be  met 
by  such  projects  and  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations governing  the  submission  and  ap- 
proval of  applications. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  any  grant  for  a  project  that  recipient  of 
such  grant  furnish  adequate  asstirance  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors on  projects  financed  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  wages  at  not  leas  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  constructiMi  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-6).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respe 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  pro- 
vision the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Nximbered  14  of  1960 
(16  P.R.  8176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133z- 
15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended; 
40  UJS.C.  276(c)). 

"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  $4,000,000.  Funds  ajjproprlated 
under  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
f(»  expenditure  until  June  30,  1968. 

"Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  pro\'lde  for 
approixlate  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  ceremonies  and  exhibits  which  are 
a  part  of  the  centennial  celebratloix,  when- 
ever the  national  or  International  signifi- 
cance of  any  event  of  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion will  be  enhanced  by  such  United  States 
particlpaticm. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  display  of  Federal 
exhibits  at  one  or  more  sites  In  the  State  of 
Alaska  In  buildings  or  structures  furnished 
to  the  United  States,  during  the  period  of 
the  centennial  celebration,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  utilize  United  States-owned 
mobile  geodesic-domed  exhlbltlcm  bxilldlngs 
or  structures  erected  on  land  owiMd  by  the 
SUte  of  Alaska  or  any  poUtlcai  subdiTlsion 
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thereof  and  fumlahed  to  the  United  State*, 
without  coat,  during  the  period  ot  the  cen- 
tennial celebration; 

"(2)  Incur  such  expense*  as  may  be  neeea- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  expenditures 
Involved  in  the  selection,  purchase,  rental, 
construction,  and  other  acquisition  of  ex- 
hibits anci  materials  and  equipment  therefor 
and  the  actual  display  thereof,  and  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  related  expenditures 
for  costs  of  landscaping,  transportation,  in- 
surance. Installation,  safekeeping,  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  and  dismantling; 

"(3)  enter  Into  such  contracts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
exhibits  which  are  a  part  of  the  centennial 
celebration; 

"(4)  ^polnt  such  persons  as  be  deems  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  except  that  no  person  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  aball  receive  com- 
pensation from  the  United  States  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  that  received  by  persons  \inder 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  for  performing 
comparable  duties; 

"(S)  procure  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion is  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (S  UJS.C.  55a) ,  but  at  rates 
for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  975  per  diem 
when  actually  employed;  and 

"(6)  accept  any  gifts,  donations,  or  de- 
vises, or  loans  other  than  of  money  to  be 
used  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  exhibits  to  be  In- 
stalled by  the  United  States  during  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  and  in  selecting  the  site 
or  Bites  In  the  State  of  Alaska  for  such  ex- 
hibits, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Alaska  State  Centennial  Commlasion. 

"(d)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment la  authorized — 

"(1)  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  United  States  participation  in  the 
ceremonial  aspects  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration; and 

"(3)  to  make  available  to  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time,  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  tbs  Secretary  In  carry- 
ing out  bis  functions  under  this  section. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  (600,000. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  ofBclal  close  of  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion concerning  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  pursuant  to  this  Act.  including  a 
detailed  statement  of  expenditures.  Upon 
transmission  of  such  report  to  the  Congress, 
all  appointments  made  under  this  Act  shall 
terminate." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  for  a  clarification  of  the  mo- 
tion. Could  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania indicate  what  the  effect  of  his 
motion  is? 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  this  motion  pro- 
poses to  do  is  to  substitute  the  Senate 
bill  for  the  House  bill,  as  passed. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  Is,  with  the 
House  amendments? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment was  for  $3  million,  and  this  amend- 
ment Is  for  $4  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.   That  Is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  there  are  a  num. 
her  of  other  amendments  to  which  the 


House  agreed  in  the  committee,  as  com- 
pared to  the  Senate  bill  which  this  ac- 
tion would  approve? 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R.  9963,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
PATRICK  V.  McNAMARA.  SENIOR 
SENATOR  PROM  MICHIOAN 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  senior  Senator  of  Michigan. 
Patrick  V.  McNamara,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  Ser.itors  that  Michigan  has  ever 
had,  annoiuiced  that  he  would  not  seek 
election  for  a  third  term. 

No  one  can  say  how  the  course  of  his- 
tory might  have  been  altered  had  he 
chosen  to  remain  in  the  Senate,  but  we 
do  know  what  history  will  record  be- 
cause he  has  been  In  the  other  body  for 
almost  12  years. 

Because  Pat  McNamara  has  been  in  the 
Senate,  more  children  will  be  better  edu- 
cated: more  of  our  elderly  citizens  will 
have  health  care  and  dignity  as  senior 
citizens;  more  Americans  will  enjoy  full 
civil  rights;  more  will  be  able  to  have 
full  employment;  and  fewer  will  be 
underemployed. 

Senator  McNamara  would  be  the  first 
to  point  out  that  his  has  been  only  one 
voice  and  vote  among  many  who  helped 
bring  about  these  great  tuihievements. 
But  few  who  were  listening  when  the 
debates  were  going  on  and  the  votes  were 
taken  could  fall  to  hear  the  solid,  gravel 
voice  of  our  Senator  McNamara  urging 
us  to  do  better  and  more. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  Pat 
McNamara  as  more  than  a  great  legisla- 
tive leader.  His  gracious  wife,  Mary, 
comes  from  my  district.  And  both  she 
and  Senator  Pat  have  contributed  to  my 
being  the  Representative  of  the  11th  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan.  In  October  of  1964, 
when  many  calls  for  their  time  were  at 
hand,  they  spent  a  week  crossing  upper 
Michigan  from  Alpena  to  Calumet  to 
help  our  people  understand  what  that 
election  was  all  about.  In  fact,  from  the 
first  time  I  met  him  in  1954,  this  some- 
time pipefitter  has  constantly  en- 
couraged me  and  others  up  north  to  work 
in  politics  so  that  more  of  our  problems 
could  be  solved  as  was  being  done  in 


other  parts  of  the  State  and  the  United 
States. 

There  Is  more  to  be  said  about  the 
Senator  but  one  of  the  things  he  has 
taught  some  of  us  is  that  a  few  words 
can  say  a  lot.  And  as  I  said,  Pat 
McNamara  is  a  great  Senator.  He  will  be 
missed. 


THE  POOD-POR-PEACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  food-for-peace  program  (HH. 
12152)  now  being  considered  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  the  time 
has  come  to  destroy  a  myth  that  is 
spreading  like  wildfire  throughout  the 
agricultural  community  from  coast  to 
coast.  I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the 
myth  that  this  bill  will  result  in  immedi- 
ate unlimited  production  and  the  re- 
moval of  acreage  allotment  controls. 

In  the  interest  of  objectivity  and  fair- 
ness to  our  Nation's  faimers,  it  is  high 
time  for  someone  to  publicly  explode  the 
rumors  that  have  led  farmers  to  believe 
that  if  this  bill  is  adopted  they  can  plant 
from  fence  row  to  fence  row  in  order  to 
supply  enough  food  and  fiber  for  the 
food-for-peace  program. 

I  am  not  blaming  any  person  or  any 
organized  group  for  spreading  such  a 
myth.  Nevertheless,  those  engaged  in 
farming  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
program  will  result  in  the  removal  of 
Pederal  controls  on  agriculture.  Per- 
haps this  myth  has  spread  so  rapidly 
because  our  farmers  have  seen  their 
acreage  and  profits  greatly  reduced  in 
recent  years  under  Pederal  farm  pro- 
grams. Perhaps  they  grasp  for  any 
promise  of  relief. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  time  has 
come  to  set  the  record  straight. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
is  currently  holding  hearings  on  H.R. 
12152.  At  every  opportunity  I  have  at- 
tempted to  include  in  the  Record  any 
testimony  that  will  aid  in  dispelling  the 
myth  that  has  unfortunately  captivated 
the  thinking  of  our  fanners.  I  should 
point  out  that  several  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  appar- 
ently share  my  deep  concern  over  this 
matter. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  full 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Secretary 
Freeman  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
he  does  not  foresee  anything  in  the 
immediate  future  that  would  justify  in- 
creasing or  removing  acreage  allotments. 
He  merely  held  out  long-range  hope  for 
a  possible  Increase  in  demand  for  agri- 
cultural commodities,  but  he  would  not 
attempt  to  name  a  time  or  an  tunount. 

Such  testimony  certainly  does  not  sup- 
port the  erroneous  Impression  held  by  all 
too  many  that  If  you  vote  for  the  bill 
you  will  be  voting  for  immediate,  unlim- 
ited production,  and  that  if  you  do  not, 
you  must  be  against  the  farmers. 
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I  know  that  such  thinking  prevails  in 
my  district,  and  I  have  been  interested 
in  finding  out  if  such  a  false  impression 
has  spread  to  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. This  question  was  answered  by  a 
gentleman  from  Missouri  who  testified 
before  my  committee  on  the  food-for- 
peace  program. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Carpenter,  vice  president  of 
the  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association, 
stated:  | 

The  Impression  is  raj^idly  being  spread 
from  coast  to  coast  that  aU  agricultural  pro- 
grams of  supply  managenMnt  can  and  should 
be  abolished  and  that  production  should  be 
speeded  up  to  the  highest  level  attainable. 

A  representative  of  the  Farmers  Union, 
Mr.  Reuben  Johnson,  ^ent  so  far  as  to 
say:  | 

There  is  a  deliberate  campaign  in  many 
areas  now  along  these  lines  to  encourage  the 
farmers  not  to  participate  in  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs,  and  this  Is  a  deliberate 
effort  In  many  areas. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  ti  colleague  who 
stated  in  committee  tliat  we  all  have  a 
responsibility  In  a  situation  like  this  as 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  send  out  rea- 
sonable cautions  and  not  draw  too  many 
conclusions  as  to  what  this  program  will 
do. 


TEXAS  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dream 
can  be  a  long  and  lasting  thing.  It  can 
direct  a  man's  destiny,  and  it  can  become 
part  of  the  experience  oif  many  men;  and 
sometimes  of  a  nation. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  pause  to  commemorate  the 
dreams  of  a  group  of  patriotic  Texans. 

Today,  March  2,  is  Texas  Independ- 
ence Day.  It  is  a  very  historic  day  for 
those  who  come  from  Ttoas  and  for  men 
everywhere  who  seek  liberty. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  visions  and 
beliefs  of  the  band  of  heroic  men  who 
gathered  at  Washington-on-tlie-Brazos, 
a  tiny  Texas  village,  some  130  years  ago, 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom 
might  have  Ijeen  compromised. 

It  was  in  a  dilapidated  blacksmith 
shop  in  that  village,  which  is  in  the  dis- 
trict that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
that  men  whose  names  $pell  out  a  legacy 
of  leadership  declared  their  beliefs  in 
the  same  freedoms  we  today  hold  so  dear. 

And,  as  we  meet  today,  members  of  the 
Washington-on-the-Bra«os  Association 
are  in  Brenham,  Tex.,  to  commemorate 
the  convention  that  proclaimed  Texas' 
independence. 

Their  observance  of  this  decisive  mo- 
ment in  history  Is  a  rededication  to  the 
concept  of  liberty.  These  honorable  citi- 
zens harbor  within  their  breasts  the  same 
burning  desire  for  democracy  that 
prompted  their  forebears  to  proclaim 
independence. 


The  association,  as  inheritors  of  the 
fruits  of  Independence,  are  sponsors  of  a 
project  to  restore  the  village  that  nur- 
tured Texas  Independence.  Such  an 
imdertaking,  when  completed,  would  be 
enriching  to  the  history  of  Texas  and 
the  Nation. 

The  brave  men  who  met  on  the  frontier 
of  Texas  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
like  the  founders  of  our  country,  risked 
their  lives  to  speak  out  in  behalf  of  de- 
mocracy and  declare  the  independence 
of  Texas. 

As  these  delegates — who  came  from 
many  States — were  holding  this  mo- 
mentous meeting,  Santa  Ana  and  his 
army  were  across  the  Rio  Grande,  head- 
ing for  San  Antonio  to  put  down  the 
Texas  revolt. 

With  the  same  fervor  that  sparked 
the  State's  Independence,  honorable  men 
of  the  area  took  arms  to  fight  for  their 
dreams  of  liberty. 

Less  than  a  week  after  the  historic 
declaration,  the  siege  of  the  Alamo  had 
begun. 

The  picturesque  mission-fort  was  to 
fall  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  the 
Texas  dream  of  liberty  remained  un- 
shaken. 

The  men  who  died  at  the  Alamo  were 
defending  the  rights  and  basic  principles 
of  lilierty,  such  things  as  common-law 
tradition,  religious  liberty,  and  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Magna  Carta. 

Texans  spoke  for  their  beliefs  in  inde- 
pendence, fought  and  died  for  them,  and 
were  eventually  victorious. 

As  we  mark  this  day,  which  is  an  offi- 
cial State  holiday  in  Texas,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
words  of  William  Barret  Travis,  who 
commanded  Texas  troops  in  their  fight 
for  independence. 

Travis  had  written  in  1835: 

Let  us  be  firm  and  united  in  defending 
Texas  to  the  last  extremity  and  within  our 
own  limits.  In  offensive  wars  we  can  do 
nothing;  in  defense,  everything. 

Within  the  limits  of  Travis  and  his 
companions  at  the  Alamo,  the  defensive 
war  had  been  fought.  All  the  men, 
Travis  included,  had  perished,  but  their 
spirits  had  only  begun  to  live  and  to 
inspire. 


THE  PRESIDENTS   HEALTH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's— March  2 — issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  carries  an  editorial  approving  the 
enlarged  health  program  proposed  by  the 
President.  For  some  years  my  State  of 
West  Virginia  has  been  acutely  aware  of 
the  need  for  more  and  better  health  fa- 
cilities. Several  members  of  our  State 
delegation  in  Congress,  Including  myself, 
have  from  time  to  time  urged  the  provi- 
sion of  more  hospitals,  and  particularly 
a  greatly  expanded  program  to  train 


physicians,  nurses,  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel. 

I  am  therefore  happy  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  midst  of  so  many  problems 
that  may  seem  to  many  more  pressing, 
take  the  time  to  campaign  actively  for 
more  attention  to  the  Nation's  health. 
And  the  Times'  contribution  to  the  cause 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  with  the  hope  that  the 
Members  may  be  disposed  to  give  seri- 
ous thought  to  the  various  health  pro- 
posals as  they  may  be  brought  before  us. 
I  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  2,  1966] 
Pkogram  for  Health 

President  Johnson  has  set  forth  a  program 
for  further  expansion  of  Pederal  Government 
activities  to  protect  the  public's  health.  The 
underlying  premise  is  the  conviction  that  the 
traditional  combination  of  Individual  self- 
reliance,  private  philanthropy,  and  \oc»l 
government  is  no  longer  adequate. 

Radical  innovations  In  medical  science  and 
technology,  the  rapid  growth  In  population, 
the  upsurge  In  costs,  and  an  affluent  society's 
insistence  on  more  and  better  care  have  over- 
whelmed the  old  way  of  doing  things.  Fed- 
eral financial  intervention  on  a  large  scale 
Is  Imperative. 

Congress  and  the  public  have  oome  slowly 
to  this  conviction.  Except  for  the  basic 
work  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Ped- 
eral programs — the  research  done  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  grants  and 
loans  to  medical  schools  for  construction,  and 
the  HlU-Burton  hoepital  construction  law — 
are  less  than  30  years  old  and  most  are  post- 
war. Medicare,  which  extends  the  social  se- 
c\u-lty  principle  to  the  health  field,  became 
law  Just  last  year  after  a  generation  of  con- 
troversy. 

Only  now  Is  It  widely  realized  that  the 
health  of  an  Individual  or  a  family  Is  not 
simply  a  private  affair,  that  preventable  Ill- 
nesses and  deaths  due  to  ignorance  and 
neglect  are  a  waste  of  the  Nation's  most  pre- 
cious resource — its  people — and  that  those 
due  to  poverty  are  a  grave  social  Injustice  as 
well.  Only  now  Is  the  public  prepared  to  re- 
spond to  Mr.  Johnson's  goal:  "Good  health 
for  every  citizen  to  the  limits  of  our  coun- 
try's capacity  to  provide  it." 

In  terms  of  this  new  conviction,  the  Presi- 
dent's health  proposals,  as  well  as  his  more 
routine  recommendations  in  the  field  of 
education,  are  logical.  A  major  spending 
program  is  urgently  needed  to  overhaul  ob- 
solete hospital  facilities;  an  editorial  below 
examines  In  detail  the  critical  needs  in  this 
city.  Since  the  shortages  of  nurses  and  hos- 
pital employees  are  alarming,  a  program  of 
grants  to  train  new  people  in  these  profes- 
sions ought  to  be  noncontroverslal.  Mort- 
gage insurance  and,  where  necessary,  direct 
loans  to  help  doctors  build  clinics  for  group 
practice   would  be  helpful. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  JOhn  Gard- 
ner, a  major  reorganization  of  Federal  health 
agencies  is  now  going  on.  Once  it  is  com- 
pleted and  Congress  approves  these  latest 
program  recommendations,  the  world 
"Health"  In  the  Department's  name  will  ac- 
quire a  significance  it  has  not  had  up  to 
now.  Thirteen  years  after  Congress  created 
It,  this  Department  Is  beginning  to  be  more 
than  a  paper  facade  for  old-line.  Independ- 
ent agencies. 


KING  THREATENS  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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TlM  SPRAKER.  Xg  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Loolslan*? 

Tber*  wu  no  objection. 

Ifr.  WAOOONNSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
•  Member  of  this  body,  I  will  listen  with 
respect  to  any  man's  criticisms  of  how 
we  conduct  our  affairs  In  the  Congress, 
but  I  will  not  stand  Idly  by  while  threats 
are  made  against  us. 

I  have  heard  no  one  take  the  floor  to 
denounce  the  recent  threat  that  was  Im- 
plicit In  a  statement  made  recently  by 
Martin  Luther  King,  so  I  will  do  It  my- 
self. King  recently  threatened  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities with  extinction  if  it  dared  to  in- 
vestigate the  so-called  civil  rights 
movement.  Knowing,  as  every  honest 
Member  of  this  body  does,  that  Commu- 
nists Infiltrate  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  organization  he  heads,  none  of 
us  should  take  this  threat  lying  down. 
I  recently  Introduced  House  Resolution 
738  which  calls  for  an  investigation  of 
a  number  of  leftwlng  agitation  groups, 
particularly  those  who  are  attempting  to 
subvert  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  Inasmuch 
as  King  has  appointed  himself  some 
sort  of  expert  in  our  foreign  affairs,  an 
investigation  that  Includes  him  might 
well  be  in  order  as  well.  King's  threat 
is  spelled  out  in  this  clipping  from  the 
Febniary  22  Issue  of  National  Review 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  everyone's 
attention : 

"Nobody  here  but  vu  Nobel  laureates,"  says 
the  revred-up  I>r.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  In 
re  the  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
the  "civil  rights  movement"  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  "IVe 
been  strongly  opposed,"  says  R.  Dr.  M.L.K., 
Jr.,  "to  using  the  machinery  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  perpetuate  the  false  notion 
that  Communlflta  have  Infiltrated  the  civil 
rights  movement."  King  warned  that  HXJAC 
might  be  committing  suicide  If  It  tries  to 
Investigate  the  civil  rights  movement.  Such 
an  Investigation  "can  mobilize  the  kind  of 
opposiUon  to  the  committee  which  can  well 
mean  the  end  of  U." 


OAHE  UNIT,  JAMBS  DIVISION,  MIS- 
SOURI RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT. 
8.  DAK. 

Mr.  REU-'EL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RKTFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  the  South  Dakota  congres- 
sional delegation  in  Introducing  today, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
first  stage  of  the  Oahe  Unit.  James  Divi- 
sion, Missouri  River  Basin  project.  In 
South  Dakota. 

Use  of  Missouri  River  waters  for  irri- 
gation in  South  Dakota  was  first  en- 
visioned in  House  Dociunent  No.  191  of 
the  78th  Congress.  A  coordinated  pltui, 
which  has  led  to  construction  of  four 
major  dams  and  reservoirs  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  Missouri  River  within  South 


Dakota  borders,  was  authorized  in  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

The  Missouri  River  now  walks  instead 
ot  tvaaa  through  my  State  and  the  dev- 
astating floods  of  years  past  are  no  more. 
Huge  transmission  lines  carry  power  to 
distant  portions  of  the  basin.  Beautiful 
clear-water  lakes  provide  some  of  the 
finest  water  recreation  in  the  Nation  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  each 
year. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Missouri  River 
project  is  only  partially  completed  and 
the  major  benefits  for  South  Dakota 
await  construction  of  the  Oahe  irrigation 
tmit  and  other  reclamation  projects  en- 
visioned in  the  comprehensive  plan. 

Construction  of  this  imit  will  mean  for 
my  State  the  first  positive  economic 
benefits  arising  out  of  the  Missouri  River 
comprehensive  development  program 
that  originated  in  the  drought  years 
of  the  1930's. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers],  correctly 
observed  in  a  recent  address  at  Aber- 
deen, S.  Dak.,  that  the  overall  Impact 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  on 
South  Dakota  probably  has  been  nega- 
tive up  to  now.  To  a  great  extent,  the 
benefits  derived  fr«n  the  project  at 
present  accrue  to  downstream  Interests 
at  the  expense  of  upstream  States. 

South  Dakota  gave  up  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  prime  agricultural  and 
wildlife  land  along  the  Missouri  River 
in  order  to  permit  Its  control  and  devel- 
opment. Whole  towns  and  villages  were 
uprooted.  Thousands  of  Indian  Amer- 
icans had  to  be  relocated  once,  and  In 
some  cases  twice,  due  to  changes  in  the 
plans. 

All  this  resulted  in  vast  reductions  in 
income  and  tax  base  in  a  State  that  de- 
pends heavily  on  pn^wrty  taxes  to  fi- 
nance our  schools  and  local  governments. 

The  developers  of  this  project  have 
tried  to  adhere  closely  to  the  historic 
precedents  and  procedures  laid  down  by 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
for  development  of  irrigation  projects. 
We  have  tried  to  do  the  job  right. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  piecemeal,  stage- 
by-stage  approach  used  in  other  proj- 
ects, such  as  the  Garrison  diversion  imlt 
authorized  last  year,  that  we  come  be- 
fore Congress  for  authorization. 

We  have  made  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  place  the  overall  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
Power  rate  Increases  already  have  gone 
into  effect  and  It  is  expected  that  all 
the  project's  reimbursable  costs  for  both 
water  and  power  can  be  repaid  within 
50  years. 

There  is  overwhelming  support  in 
South  Dakota  for  construction  of  the 
Oahe  irrigation  unit  in  stages  beginning 
with  a  190,000-acre  first  stage  in  Brown 
and  Spink  Counties.  Necessary  con- 
servancy subdlstrlct  and  irrigation  dis- 
trict organization  has  taken  place  with 
huge  votes  of  support  from  the  people 
most  affected,  the  landowners  them- 
selves. 

Our  South  Dakota  Legislature,  under 
the  leadership  of  Gov.  Nils  A.  Boe.  haa 
passed  a  resolution  urging  authorization 


and  construction  of  the  unit  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  Numerous  civic  and 
governmental  units  at  the  local  level 
have  expressed  firm  support. 

A  feasibility  report  awjroved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  last  October 
recommended  development  of  the  Oahe 
unit  as  the  first  major  Federal  Irrigation 
project  In  South  Dakota.  It  will  be  built 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  overall  Missouri  River 
basin  project  which  provides  multiple- 
purpose  benefits  for  10  basin  States. 

In  its  report,  the  Department  describes 
a  plan  for  diverting  water  from  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  north  of  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  to 
Irrigate  190.000  acres,  to  furnish  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  for  17  towns 
and  cities  and  to  provide  for  recreation 
uses,  fiood  control,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
development  at  18  locations. 

Ultimately,  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress for  future  development,  nearly  hall 
a  million  acres  would  be  irrigated.  23 
communities  would  receive  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies,  and  in- 
creased fish  and  wildlife  and  recreational 
benefits  would  be  realized. 

Principal  facilities  of  the  proposed 
project  Include  the  Oahe  pumping  plant 
on  the  Oahe  Reservoir,  a  system  of 
main  canals,  three  regulating  reservoirs, 
formed  by  the  Blunt,  Cresbard,  and 
Bryant  Dams,  and  the  existing  James 
diversion  dam  and  James  pumping  plant 
on  the  James  River. 

Canals  and  laterals  would  distribute 
water  to  the  land,  numerious  smaller 
pimiplng  plants,  and  a  drainage  system. 

Evaluated  annual  benefits  for  the 
Oahe  unit  exceed  estimated  annual  costs 
Inaratloof  2.5  tol. 

The  measures  being  introduced  by  the 
South  Dakota  congressional  delegation 
today  authorize  a  Federal  expenditure  of 
$200,684,000  for  construction  of  the  first 
stage.  In  so  doing,  the  Congress  will  be 
carrjring  out  a  solemn  commitment  made 
to  the  people  of  South  Dakota  over  20 
years  ago.  Just  as  it  Is  carrying  out  a 
similar  pledge  to  the  people  of  North 
Dakota  through  beginning  construction 
of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit. 

We  know  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  and  Chairman 
Waltkx  Rogers  of  the  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  this  project 
through  the  reports  that  have  been  made 
and  the  organization  for  irrigation  de- 
velopment that  has  taken  place. 

We  respectfully  request  the  earliest 
possible  consideration  and  approval  by 
that  committee  and  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

By  this  Federsd  investment  we  shall  be 
leveling  out  the  peaks  and  valleys  in  the 
agricultural  economy  of  an  area  almost 
utterly  dependent  upon  adequate  rain- 
fall, which  all  too  often  fails  to  ma- 
terialize. 

It  will  make  possible  smaller  farms, 
poptilatlon  growth.  Industrial  develop- 
ment, crop  diversification — all  the  things 
that  are  needed  to  help  our  rural  State 
share  more  equally  in  the  national  pros- 
perity. 
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We  will  be  making  good  on  the  prom- 
ises Inherent  in  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944  and  the  positive  economic  bene- 
fits of  Irrigation  that  have  taken  so  long 
to  approach  realization. 


UNCONSTITUTIONAlL  INTERVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa?  I 

There  was  no  objectldii. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  an  excellent  column  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrlck  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's unconstitutional  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  Rhodesia  which  appeared 
in  the  February  27  Washington  Sunday 
Star: 

The  Despekatelt  Deter^ned  Rhodesians 
(By  James  J.  Kiji>atrick) 
Three  and  a  half  month|  have  now  elaptsed 
since  Ian  Smith  set  his  pen  to  an  awkward 
paraphrase  of  Jefferson's  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  thus  asserted  Rhodesia's 
status  as  a  free  and  Inflependent  nation. 
Since  then  the  Ironies.  t|ic  inconsistencies, 
the  Illegalities,  and  th«  hardships  have 
mounted — but  Rhodesia  goes  on.  And  If 
his  besieged  Government  can  make  It  past 
this  spring  and  summer.  Mr.  Smith  may  have 
survived  his  own  Valley  Pofge. 

The  Rhodesians  one  iitervlews  here  In 
Washington  are  an  attractive  group  of  men, 
as  men  of  well-born  British  background  gen- 
erally are.  They  exude  tlw  same  tweed  and 
leather  charm,  the  same  aivilized  urbanity 
that  one  finds  at  the  British  Embassy,  but 
there  Is  a  subtle  difference.  The  Rhodesians 
somehow  bespeak  a  certain  hardness  of  the 
hands  and  of  the  spirit.  They  have  em- 
barked u[x>n  a  desperate  struggle  to  preserve 
a  way  of  life  that  seems  to  them  right  and 
wise  and  realistic;  and  thfcy  are  desperately 
determined  to  succeed. 

In  their  private  conversft-tions,  they  go  as 
far  In  confessing  resentment  at  America's 
policies — or  more  precisely,  at  Lyndon  John- 
son's policies — as  the  courMsies  of  the  situa- 
tion permit.  How  ironic  It  is,  they  remark, 
that  the  President  willingty  Joins  Britain  In 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  while  Britain 
coolly  refuses  to  Join  the  United  States  in 
sanctions  against  Cuba.  How  remarkable 
that  the  United  States  continues  to  dwell  In 
such  amity  with  Communist  Russia  and  her 
satellites,  where  free  elections  are  a  travesty, 
and  yet  Insists  upon  "one  man,  one  vote"  for 
Rhodesia. 

They  have  read  the  U.S.  ^Constitution,  and 
they  understand  that  the  President  haa 
broad  powers  In  foreign  Affairs.  But  they 
raise  the  same  valid  quettlon  that  Iowa's 
Representative  Gross  raisod  in  the  House  a 
few  days  ago:  Does  not  the  Constitution  vest 
In  the  Congress  alone  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  naUons?  And  if  this  is 
so.  by  what  authority  may  the  President,  on 
his  own,  Impose  sweeping  restrictions  upon 
private  contracts  for  Import-export  trade  In 
lawful  goods?  In  the  language  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949,  Rhodesia  assuredly 
Is  a  country  "friendly  to  the  United  SUtes." 
Why.  then,  is  It  singled  o»ft  for  boycott  and 
sanction? 

The  Rhodeelan  guests  have  other  grievances 
that  rankle.  If  one  Is  to  talk  of  racial  poli- 
cies (and  the  Issue  scarcely  can  be  avoided), 
l*  not  the  position  of  the  United  States  wholly 
inconsistent  with  past  history  and  present 
reality?     a  century  ago,  they  observe,  the 


newly  freed  American  slaves  were  by  no 
means  ready  for  Intelligent  exercise  of  the 
franchUe,  and  this  truth  was  plainly  under- 
stood even  by  the  frajners  of  the  15th 
amendment.  A  hundred  years  have  passed, 
and  countless  Negroes  remain  illiterate  and 
apathetic,  even  though  the  civilizing  bene- 
fits of  a  democratic  society  have  existed  all 
around  them.  By  what  stroke  of  the  Imagi- 
nation is  it  conceived  that  the  African  tribes 
of  Rhodesia  are  now  equipped  for  the  sover- 
eignty It  is  proposed  to  thrust  upon  them? 

In  plain  point  of  fact,  our  visitors  Insist. 
Rhodesia  has  gone  much  farther  and  much 
faster  than  the  United  States,  at  comparable 
periods.  In  the  arsimllatlon  of  the  blacks  Into 
a  political  and  economic  structure  created 
by  the  capital  and  know-how  of  the  whites. 
Fifteen  seats  in  the  Rhodeslan  Parliament 
are  held  by  African  voters.  Easy  commiuil- 
catlon  prevails  between  black  and  white. 
Educational  levels  edge  steadily  upward.  So 
do  Income  levels.  And  race  relations  are 
tranquil.  Can  Harlem  say  the  same?  Or 
Birmingham?     Or  Los  Angeles? 

What  of  the  double  standards  applied  by 
the  United  States?  A  month  ago,  the  Ni- 
gerian Government  fell  to  a  military  coup, 
and  for  the  time  being  at  least,  civil  Ubertles 
have  been  extinguished  in  Nigeria.  Simi- 
larly, m  Uganda.  Prime  Minister  Milton 
Obote  has  seized  apparently  dictatorial 
powers  and  arrested  five  members  of  his 
Cabinet.  It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
civil  liberties  have  gone  down  the  drain  in 
Uganda  also.  Tet  the  liberal  commentators 
and  politicians  who  have  wailed  so  loudly 
over  press  censorship  In  Rhodesia  will  have 
little  or  nothing  to  say  of  much  grosser 
abuses  of  Western  Ideals  elsewhere  in  Africa. 

Are  the  sanctions  hxxrting?  Yes,  our  visi- 
tors admit.  The  Ume  Is  almost  at  hand  for 
Rhodesia's  tobacco  markets  to  open,  and  no 
one  wants  to  predict  how  much  of  the  im- 
mensely valuable  crop  will  be  sold — to  whom, 
or  at  what  price.  If  the  Government  la 
compelled  to  buy  up  most  of  the  crop  at  a 
fixed  minimum,  both  black  man  and  white 
man  will  suffer  grave  hardship.  Meanwhile, 
reserves  of  gasoline  and  oil  are  dwindling, 
and  unemployment  Is  Increasing  In  busi- 
nesses dependent  upon  export  or  Import 
trade. 

Yet  the  tough  Rhodesians  are  accustomed 
to  hardship,  and  they  are  remarkably  united. 
George  III  had  some  loyal  supporters  In 
Boston  190  years  ago.  and  Harold  Wilson 
has  some  loyal  supporters  In  Salisbury  today. 
But  they  are  relatively  much  fewer  now 
than  then. 

"You  made  It  with  your  revolution,"  says 
a  Rhodeslan  spokesman,  "and  well  make  It 
with  ours." 


SINCERE  THANKS  TO  MY 
COLLEAGUE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  asked  this  time  to  extend  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross],  expression  of  warm  apprecia- 
tion springing  from  a  grateful  heart. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  came  as  freshmen  to 
the  81st  Congress  and  I  am  Indebted  to 
him  for  many  courtesies  and  many  gen- 
tle manifestations  of  a  personal  friend- 
ship that  has  transcended  any  political 
and  philosophical  differences  that  may 
have  given  a  touch  of  variety  to  our  asso- 
ciation.   I  have  learned  during  the  years 


that  although  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man talks  well  and  on  msuiy  subjects,  it 
always  is  with  a  purpose,  and  often  the 
purpose  is  more  kindly  than  would  ap- 
pear from  Its  blunt  wrappings.  I  trust 
that  no  one  was  misled  Into  believing  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  wished  any- 
thing but  heaven's  blessings  to  fall  upon 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  when  yester- 
day he  lectured  me  on  the  folly  of  my  old- 
fashioned  faith  in  the  moralities  and  the 
virtues.  I  do  think  that  the  position  of 
our  country  In  the  matter  of  Rhodesia 
is  one  of  virtue  and  morality  and  It  Is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  what  de- 
fense can  be  made  in  our  country  for  thfc 
economic,  social,  and  political  enslave- 
ment of  the  vast  majority  of  Africans  in 
that  unhappy  coimtry  by  a  high-riding 
European  minority. 

But  yesterday  my  good  friend,  with 
whom  as  with  me  words  are  precious 
flowers  in  the  garden  of  soul  expression, 
gently  quarreled  with  me  on  my  use  of 
the  words,  the  moralities  and  the  virtues. 
Fearful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  indeed  I  had 
made  some  unpardonable  transgression 
in  the  sacred  realm  of  semantics,  I  hur- 
ried to  the  dictionary — Webster's  Third 
New  International  Ettctlonary.  Then 
came,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  rising  of  the 
sun  on  a  tropic  morn,  or  the  unloading 
of  a  stocking  on  Christmas  Day,  the 
treasured  but  hidden  purpose  of  the  re- 
marks of  my  beloved  but  disagreeing,  but 
never  disagreeable  friend  from  Iowa. 
There  on  page  1469  of  Webster's  Third 
New  International  Dictionary  was  some- 
thing I  might  never  have  seen,  might 
never  have  known  was  there,  some- 
thing to  me  more  precious  than  gold,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  magnificent  thought- 
fulness  of  my  friend  from  Iowa,  and  from 
a  grateful  heart  I  sing  to  him  my  thanks. 

In  the  definition  of  morality,  in  one  of 
its  uses,  my  brother.  Prank  Hurburt 
O'Hara,  who  died  last  October,  Is  men- 
tioned as  an  authority  with  Marqueritte 
Bro,  coauthor  with  Frank  of  a  work  on 
the  drama .  Frank  first  met  Congressman 
Gross  that  January  in  1949  when  the 
81st  Congress  was  sworn  in  and  admired 
and  was  fond  of  him.  From  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  go  my  thanks  to  a  colleague 
who  perhaps  unwittingly  made  yesterday 
for  me  a  day  of  sunshine. 


POLITICAL  BIGOTRY  IS  STILL 
FLOURISHING 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
always  eager  to  encourage  and  applaud 
those  who  strike  a  blow  against  bigotry. 
Particularly  noteworthy  is  a  column  by 
Bob  MacGregor,  political  writer  for  the 
Hartford  Times,  which  appeared  in  that 
newspaper  on  February  26,  1966. 

I  am  including  this  article  "Political 
Bigotry  Is  Still  Flourishing."  I  con- 
gratulate my  friend,  Bob  MacOregor,  on 
selecting  this  target  and  on  the  literary 
skill  with  which  he  has  made  this  point. 
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PouncAL  BmormT  Is  Still  FLOUKzaioifo 
(By  Bob  IfCacOregor) 

ThU  U  going  to  be  short  and  to  the  point. 
Tbe  point  U  I'm  alck  and  tired  of  tbe  talk  of 
the  Importance  of  ethnic  groups  In  the  nutke- 
np  of  a  political  ticket. 

Orer  the  year*  both  political  parties  In 
Connecticut  have  been  putting  Increaaad 
emphasis  on  the  appeal  that  a  candidate 
might  hare  because  of  his  race  or  religion. 

Oranted  there  Is  merit  in  having  all  ethnic 
and  minority  groups  represented  in  Govern- 
ment, the  way  some  political  opp>ortunlsts 
exploit  this  approach  is  downright  dlsgust- 

For  example:  In  discussing  the  need  for  a 
Negro  candidate  one  party  whispers,  "We  got 
to  come  up  with  a  candidate  blacker  than 
theirs." 

There  was  a  year  when  the  Republicans 
came  up  with  a  nominee  whose  name  sound- 
ed somewhat  Chinese.  Since  there  are  not 
many  Chinese  voters  in  the  State,  the  can- 
didate's Irish  middle  name  was  underscored 
throughout  the  campaign. 

In  at  least  two  Instances  In  recent  years, 
people  came  to  the  Democratic  State  con- 
vention as  observers  and  went  home  with  the 
nomination  for  Congressman  at  large  be- 
cause each  had  a  good  Polish  name. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  voters  of  this  State 
In  recent  years  have  proven  that  they  are  not 
bigots.  Tbty  elected  Asraraii  A.  Rmcorr 
as  the  State's  first  Jewish  Governor.  They 
helped  elect  John  F.  Kennedy  as  the  Nation's 
first  Roman  Catholic  President.  They  elected 
Treasurer  Gerald  A.  Lamb  as  the  SUte's  first 
Negro  SUte  official. 

One  would  hope  that  these  examples  might 
have  proved  that  now  we  are  all  Americans. 

With  this  year's  election  approaching,  John 
Dempeey  should  be  reelected  or  defeated  on 
the  basis  of  his  record — and  not  because 
be  was  born  In  Ireland. 

SUte  Senator  Peter  P.  Marlanl  of  Oro- 
ton  should  be  granted  or  denied  the  Repub- 
lican gubernatorial  nomination  on  his  quali- 
fications— and  not  because  he  Is  of  Italian- 
American  background. 

Former  SUte  Senator  Wallace  Barnes  of 
Bristol  should  be  granted  or  denied  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  Governor  on  his 
qualifications — and  not  because  he  Is  a 
Yankee. 

The  same  goes  for  any  other  candidate  the 
Republicans  may  consider  for  the  guberna- 
torial nomination. 

But  If  the  usual  ethnic  nonsense  con- 
tinues, it's  logical  that  some  day  one  of  the 
parties  will  come  up  with  a  candidate  whose 
great-great-great-great-grandfather  came  to 
this  country  with  the  early  settlers. 

The  ancestor  married  an  Indian.  Their 
■on  married  an  Irish  girl  and  her  daughter 
was  wed  to  a  Pole.  As  things  progressed  from 
generation  to  generation,  there  finally 
emerged  the  most  ethnic  candidate  of  them 
all. 

Step  up,  folks,  and  meet  John  Hooker 
OXeary  Sitting  Bull  Petraskl  Goldberg  Ric- 
cio  Ramos  George  Washington. 


PFC.  OERRY  LEVY 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoto  and  bidude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUcm 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
never   an  easy  duty   to  announce  the 
death  of  a  young  man  and  when  his , 
death  has  occurred  In  action  this  duty , 
is  more  than  usually  onerous.     At  the 
same  time  there  are  deaths  in  action 


which  contain  dements  of  the  heroic 
and  are  worthy  of  notice  because  of  the 
valor  demonstrated. 

Such  a  death  brought  to  an  end  the 
short  but  heroic  life  of  Pfc.  Oerry  Levy, 
of  Merlden,  Conn.  What  he  did  for  his 
fellow  soldiers  and  the  esteem  in  which 
they  held  him  appear  in  the  dispatch 
from  Vietnam  wtiich  follows  and  which 
appeared  in  the  Hartford  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1966. 

I  proudly  Join  in  the  accolade  which 
Tom  Tiede  has  conferred  upon  Oerry 
Levy. 

We  are  proud  of  his  courage  and  eter- 
nally indebted  for  the  sacrifice  which  he 
has  made  for  us. 

McBiDEN   Mbuc   BrcHKD  Epic   op  Valob  to 
Vebt  En« 

(By  Tom  "Hede) 

MixoNO  Dklta,  VtcTNAM. — ^There  Is  a  cour- 
age displayed  in  time  of  war  that  Is  so  imlque 
in  human  experience  that  it  defies  the  pre- 
scribed language  and  is  definable  only  outeide 
the  dictionaries. 

We  call  It  "gute." 

Everyone  serving  on  this  rotting  finger  of 
land  has  a  portion  of  the  asset,  but  a  mar- 
velous few  have  more  than  their  share. 

Oerry  Levy.  21,  for  example. 

He  was  a  medic,  from  Merlden,  Conn.  The 
Army  gave  him  8  weeks  of  first  aid  training 
before  shuffing  him  off  to  this  place  •  •  • 
to  save  lives,  not  to  Uke  them. 

They  Issued  him  a  40-po\uid  sack  of  medi- 
cine, a  steel  helmet  and  a  unit  in  the  2d 
BatUlion.  503d  Infantry.  He  supplied  the 
guts  himself. 

Nonetheless,  he  was  lll-equlpped  at  first. 
At  school  he  had  learned  things  like  artificial 
respiration  on  classmates  who  giggled  and 
said  the  whole  procedure  tickled. 

He  had  wrapped  up  wounds  of  colored 
plastic. 

He  put  tourniqueU  on  the  sound  legs  of 
the  healthy. 

Els  work  area  was  dry.  His  materials 
clean.  His  problems  had  answers  at  the  back 
of  tbe  text.  And  when  class  was  over,  all 
the  patlento  would  get  up  and  go  out  for 
Itmch. 

Oerry  Levy  found  It  different  here. 

The  patients  seldom  got  up. 

They  sUyed  down  to  die,  often  with  parU 
of  their  body  ripped  apart. 

It  took  courage  to  try  to  help  them  at  all. 

But  It  took  gute  to  succeed. 

Jerry  Levy  had  both.  On  dozens  of  major 
and  scores  of  minor  combat  actions,  he 
worked  miracles.  His  skill  and  abandon- 
ment both  encouraged  and  frightened  his 
peers  and  pals. 

"Medic,  medic  I"  they  would  scream. 

And  Levy  would  come. 

"Somebody  please  help  me,"  they  would 
plead. 

And  Levy  did. 

In  7  months  of  combat  he  had  become 
"the  nutn  who  was  always  there."  During 
the  heaviest  fire,  he'd  dash  back  and  forth 
between  the  front  and  rear  areas,  lugging 
battered  and  bloodied  companions  to 
sanctuary. 

When  they  could  walk,  he'd  lead  three  or 
four  back  at  a  Ume.  When  they  couldn't, 
he'd  carry  them  one  by  one.  Once,  after 
hauling  a  man  200  yards,  he  dropped  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  corpse  Into  the  lap  of 
another  soldier. 

"He's  dead !"  the  man  shrieked. 

"So  what?"  Levy  answered. 

"So  why'd  you  bother  with  hUn?" 

"Why  not?"  Levy  gasped.  "Hols  a  OI, 
Isn't  he?" 

ThU  compassion  was  the  medic's  driving 
force  and  it  sUyed  with  him  up  to  the  end. 
A  short  whUs  ago.  Jerry  Levy  was  killed 
when  arUlIery  shells  fell  on  bis  position. 


After  an  Initial  explosion,  be  bad  rushed 
to  the  aid  of  a  wounded  sergeant.  He  had 
taken  blood  plasma  and  an  injection  needle 
from  his  bag  and  begun  to  wmIc  bis  magic. 

But  then  another  shell  felL  This  one  bit 
Levy. 

Tet  the  medic  did  not  Immediately  react. 
For  an  incredible  few  momenU  he  continued 
to  administer  to  his  stricken  sergeant. 

Then  Jerry  Levy  looked  down  at  his  own 
body  and  fell  over,  mortally  wounded. 

Those  who  saw  It  will  never  forget.  They 
toU  his  story  In  the  tente  and  trenches  of 
this  land.  And,  during  the  course  of  the 
telling,  somebody  alwys  shakes  hU  bead 
and  says  of  the  man: 

"God.  he  really  had  guts." 

Levy  was  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving 
Levy,  203  Bradley  Avenue,  Merlden. 

A  memorial  fund  drive  Is  underway  In 
Merlden  for  a  faculty  at  the  Veterans  Me- 
morial HoepiUl  in  Merlden.  The  money  will 
be  used  to  help  equip  an  operating  room  in 
the  veterans  hospital  building  program.  So 
far,  about  $2,600  is  in. 

A  group  from  B'nal  Abraham  Temple  is 
conducting  the  drive. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BIUjS  TO  RE- 
PEAL THE  REPEAL  OP  THE  DIVI- 
DEND  CREEttT  AND  TO  REINSTATE 
THE  "THIRD  CATEOORY"  OF 
LONG-TERM  CAPITAL  ASSETS 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  equity  is 
a  climax — a  l}eginning,  too.  All  that  is 
fair  in  the  field  of  producing  revenue 
must,  under  the  Constitution,  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and,  under 
that  body's  organization,  in  its  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  In  the  serious 
consideration  during  1963  and  1964,  in 
wliat  l>ecame  an  epochal  and  constructive 
legislative  act — the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 — 
the  committee  and  the  House  did  two 
things,  among  many  others,  that  were 
fully  Justifiable,  first  was  the  provision 
that  would  have  been  a  major  source  of 
revenue.  That  provision  would  have  cre- 
ated a  new  class  of  capital  asset;  that  is. 
an  asset  held  for  2  years  or  more  and 
would  have  imposed  on  such  assets  a  low- 
er alternative  rate  of  taxation — 21  per- 
cent. Its  Immediate  effect  would  have 
been  to  induce  the  liquidation — and  sub- 
sequent reinvestment — of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  securities  locked  in  portfolios  by 
reason  of  the  existing  higher  rates.  With 
such  provision  the  need  for  the  holdere 
of  many  securities  to  continue  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  dividend-credit  pro- 
vision in  existing  law  was  reduced,  if  not 
removed  entirely.  The  repeal  of  the  div- 
idend credit  was  accomplished,  in  the 
committee,  with  my  vote,  along  with  12 
others.  The  security  holders  of  the 
country  should  not  have  the  dual  priv- 
ilege of  a  third  category  of  capital 
asset — taxed  at  a  lower  alternative  rate — 
and  the  retention  of  the  dividend  credit — 
as  constructive  a  stci}  in  the  elimination 
of  doutdy  taxing  corporate  distributions 
as  that  provision  might  be.  But,  when 
the  bUl  that  passed  the  House  became 
law.  It  did  not  provide  for  the  third  cate- 
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gory  but  did  phase  ,out  the  dividend 
credit — an  equally  ineqfuitable  treatment 
of  the  investment  income  of  millions  of 
nives.  widows,  orphans,  infants,  and 
many  others  who  look  for  no  more,  but 
no  less,  consideration  than  equity 
demands. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
int«>duced  two  bills.  One  repeals  the 
repeal  of  the  dividend  credit  and,  there- 
fore, returns  us  to  the  sound  road  of  elim- 
inating the  double  taxation  of  the  dis- 
tributed earnings  of  corporations.  The 
other  reinstates  the  House-passed  provi- 
sion of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  and 
re-creates  the  third  category  of  long- 
term  capital  asset.  I  do  not  expect  that 
both  should  be  enacted  into  law — but 
one,  or  the  other,  certainly  should. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  at  this  time — revenue 
urgently  needed  for  laudable  purposes.  I 
know  which  of  the  two  is  to  lie  pre- 
ferred. I  await  inquii;y — but  I  also  hope 
for  action. 

A  more  detailed  exposition  of  the 
present  law  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  capital  assets  and  the  objective  of  the 
proposed  bill  follows : 

(a)  Present  law:  Under  present  law,  capital 
gains  and  losses  are  divided  into  two  general 
classifications:  short-tenn  capital  galiis  and 
losses  and  long-term  capltar gains  and  losses. 
The  former  are  gains  dUd  losses  on  asseU 
held  for  not  more  than  6  months  and  the 
latter  are  gains  or  loeseis  on  assete  held  for 
longer  periods  of  time. 

Gains  and  losses  in  eaoh  category  are  first 
offset  against  other  galas  or  loeses  In  the 
same  category.  Thus,  there  is  determined 
net  short-term  gains  'or  losses  and  net 
long-term  gains  or  losses.  Next,  any  net 
short-term  gains  are  off|<t  by  net  long-term 
losses,  or  vice  versa. 

Net  short-term  gains  Ua  excess  of  net  long- 
term  loeses  are  taxed  to:  Individuals  as  ordi- 
nary Income.  Net  long-iterm  gains  in  excess 
of  net  short-term  lossea  are  Included  In  the 
individual  taxpayer's  otfllnary  Income  and 
then  reduced  by  a  60-percent  deduction,  or 
alternatively,  the  entire  toln  may  be  omitted 
from  the  taxpayer's  ordinary  income  and  a 
flat  25  percent  tex  paid  With  respect  to  this 
gain.  ' 

Under  present  law,  ckpltal  losses  are  al- 
lowed as  deductions,  In  ihe-case  of  taxpayers 
other  than  corporatlonfii  to  the  extent  of 
capital  gains  plus  the  letter  of  $1,000  or  tax- 
able Income.  Losses  in  e^Dcess  of  the  amounts 
allowed  as  deductions  faay  be  carried  over 
to  the  subsequent  taxable  year  and  treated 
as  capital  losses  sustained  In  that  year.  This 
provides  in  effect  an  unlimited  carryover  of 
excess  capital  losses.  Inaarrying  these  losses 
to  the  succeeding  year,  Resent  law  requires 
that  their  characterization  as  short  term  or 
long  term  be  mainuirtad.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  carryover  Is,  lii  effect,  divided  Into 
two  carryovers :  first,  a  slfOrt-term  capital  loss 
carryover  and,  second,  iq  long-term  capitel 
loss  carryover.  For  thia  purpose,  a  short- 
term  capital  loss  carrjjaver  Is,  In  general, 
the  excess  of  the  net!  short-term  capital 
losses  for  the  year  over  liet  long-term  caplUI 
gains,  and  a  long-term  caplUl  loss  carryover 
Is  the  excess  of  net  long-term  caplUl  losses 
over  net  short-term  capftal  gains.  Thus,  In 
the  succeeding  year,  a  t^axpayer  (other  than 
a  corporation)  treats  9  short-term  capital 
loss  carryover  as  a  short-term  capital  loss 
sustelned  In  that  year  aind  a  long-term  cap- 
ital loss  carryover  as  a  long-term  capital 
loss  susUlned  In  that  year. 

This  caplUl  gain  treatment  applies  In  the 
case  of  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assete. 
Capital  assets  generally  are  defined  by  th« 


code  as  any  property  held  by  the  taxpayer 
except:  (1)  Inventory  or  property  held  prl- 
marUy  for  sale  to  customers;  (2)  depreciable 
property:  (3)  copyrights,  literary,  artistic 
compositions  and  similar  property  held  by 
the  creator  of  the  property;  (4)  accounte  or 
notes  receivable  acquired  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  or  business  or  from  the  sale 
of  services  or  inventory;  or  (5)  a  govern- 
mental obligation  Issued  on  a  discount  basis 
and  payable  without  Interest. 

In  addition,  certain  other  Income  Items 
are  taxed  In  the  same  manner  as  capital 
gains.  Tlie  principal  category  of  Income 
treated  In  this  manner  is  gain  from  sales 
(and  certain  other  dispositions)  of  de- 
preciable assete.  These  gains,  U  they  ex- 
ceed losses  from  such  sales,  are  treated  as 
capital  gains.  However,  If  the  losses  are 
in  excess  of  the  gains,  they  are  treated  as 
ordinary  losses.  Included  with  gains  on  de- 
preciable property  for  this  purpose  are  gains 
or  loeses  from:  (1)  the  sale  of  timber;  (2) 
coal  and  Iron  ore  royalties;  (3)  livestock 
held  by  the  taxpayer  for  draft,  breeding,  or 
dairy  purposes  If  held  by  blm  for  12  months 
or  more;  and  (4)  the  sale  of  an  unh&rvested 
crop  sold  in  connection  with  the  sale  at 
the  land. 

Other  types  of  items  which  are  eligible 
for  capital  gain  teeatment  are  patent  royal- 
ties received  by  the  creator  c^  the  patent, 
certain  lump-sum  pension  paymente,  and 
certain  termination  paymente  received  by 
employees  with  more  than  20  years"  employ- 
ment. 

(b)  Explanation  of  the  bill :  My  bill  makes 
two  basic  changes  in  the  tax  treatment  out- 
lined above.  First,  It  decreases  from  50  to 
40  percent,  in  the  case  of  Individuals,  the 
proportion  of  the  capital  gain  Included  In 
the  tax  base  where  the  asset  Involved  has 
been  held  for  more  than  2  years,  and  pro- 
vides In  such  cases  a  maximum  tax  rate  of 
21  percent  In  lieu  of  25  percent;  and  second, 
it  limits  this  more  favorable  capital  gain 
treatment  so  that  It  will  not  be  available 
with  respect  to  transactions  where  the  cap- 
ital gains  treatment  under  present  law  is 
made  applicable  to  certain  types  of  assete 
which  are  not  capital  assete. 

One  of  the  more  important  effecte  of  my 
bill  Is  to  "unlock"  capital  Investmente.  Un- 
der the  present  tax  treatment  of  capital 
gains,  an  investor  who  is  willing  to  under- 
take new  Inveetmente  needed  by  the  econ- 
omy finds  It  unprofitable  to  do  so  because 
of  the  substantial  tax  liability  he  Incurs  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  of  his  present  holdings. 
It  was  estimated  in  1963  that  for  calendar 
year  1964  these  provisions  would,  because  of 
this  unlocking  effect,  result  In  an  increase  In 
revenues  of  t210  mUllon,  and  $80  million  In 
1965.  In  addition,  this  larger  turnover  of 
capital  assete  should  result  In  Increased  In- 
vestmente  and  wlU  be  particularly  helpful 
In  tapping  new  sources  of  risk  capital. 

In  many  of  the  cases  In  which  present  law 
extends  capital  gains  treatment  to  situations 
not  involving  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets,  that  treatment  was  provided,  not  be- 
cause the  transactions  were  essentially  cap- 
ital In  nature,  but  rather  because  hardships 
existed  under  the  tax  treatment  which  would 
otherwise  be  accorded.  It  does  not  seem  ap- 
propriate to  extend  the  proposed  favorable 
tax  treatment  to  gains  of  this  type.  Under 
my  biU,  In  the  case  of  Individuals,  what  are 
presently  classified  as  long-term  capital 
gains  and  losses  axe  divided  into  two  groups : 
the  first  refers  to  assets  held  for  more  than  6 
months  but  not  more  than  2  years.  This 
category  Is  known  as  class  B  capital  gains  or 
losses.  In  the  second  category  are  assete 
held  for  more  than  2  years.  Gains  and  losses 
as  to  these  assete  are  referred  to  as  class  A 
capital  gains  and  losses. 

Class  B  capital  gains  would  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  are  long-term  capital 
gains  under  existing  law.   That  Is,  any  class  B 


capital  gailn  (after  having  been  properly  off- 
set by  any  class  A  or  short-term  capital 
loeses)  Is  Includable  In  Income  but  a  deduc- 
tion may  be  taken  against  such  Income  foi 
50  percent  of  this  gain.  Thus,  In  effect, 
50  percent  of  these  gains  are  Included  in 
income.  The  alternative  rate  of  tax,  which 
applies  to  such  gains  in  those  cases  where 
it  resulte  In  a  lower  tax  than  the  inclusion 
of  50  percent  of  the  gains  In  ordinary  In- 
come, remains  at  the  present  flat  rate  of 
25  percent. 

Class  A  capital  gains  are  given  more  favor- 
able treatment  under  my  bill  than  are  long- 
term  capital  gains  under  existing  law.  Such 
gains  (after  being  properly  offset  by  class  B 
and  short-term  capital  losses)  are  includ- 
able In  ordinary  Income;  but.  In  this  case, 
a  deduction  of  60  percent  of  this  gain  Is 
allowed  against  ordinary  Income.  Thus,  In 
effect,  only  40  percent  of  the  gain  U  In- 
cluded In  ordinary  Income.  The  alternative 
rate  of  tax  which  Is  applicable  In  the  case 
of  these  gains,  where  It  resulte  In  a  lower 
tax  than  the  Inclusion  In  ordinary  Income  of 
40  percent  of  such  gains,  would  be  21  percent. 

The  alternative  tax  under  my  bUl  is  com- 
puted by  adding  the  taxes  on  the  adjusted 
class  A  and  adjusted  class  B  capital  gains 
after  having  applied  the  appropriate  tax 
rate  In  each  case.  Thus,  the  alternative  tax 
computation  In  this  case  for  both  types  of 
these  gains  Is  made  as  one  computation  and 
not  as  separate  computations  for  each  class 

of  galRT 

My  bill  provides  specifically  the  order  In 
which  capital  loeses  of  any  particular  cate- 
gory are  to  be  applied  In  reducing  other  cate- 
gories of  net  capital  gain.  It  provides  that 
net  class  A  losses  are  to  be  taken  Into  account 
first  and  that  such  losses  are  first  to  reduce 
net  class  B  capital  gain  and  then  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  remaining  loss  to  reduce  any  net 
short-term  capital  gain.  Next,  net  class  B 
loeses  are  to  be  taken  Into  account  and  they 
are  to  be  applied  first  against  net  class  A 
gain  and  then  against  any  net  short-term 
capital  gain.  Finally,  net  short-term  capitel 
losses  are  to  be  taken  Into  account  and  they 
are  to  be  applied  first  against  any  net  class  B 
capital  gain  and  then  against  any  net  class  A 
capital  gain.  This  provides  an  orderly  man- 
ner for  taking  Into  account  various  types  of 
losses  and  gives  assurance  that  they  will  not 
be  applied  in  a  manner  which  provides  any 
special  beneflte. 

Previously,  it  was  pointed  out  that  under 
existing  law  sales  or  exchanges  of  depreciable 
property  used  in  a  trade  or  business  when 
resulting  In  a  net  loss  are  treated  as  ordinary 
gains  and  losses;  but  when  a  net  gain  .e- 
sulted,  capital  galn-and-loss  treatment  is 
provided.  This  treatment  Is  continued  by 
my  bill.  Where  there  Is  a  net  gain,  these  as- 
sete will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
capital  assete.  That  Is,  In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, g^lns  and  losses  from  those  held 
more  than  6  months  but  not  more  than  2 
years  will  be  treated  as  class  B  capital  gains 
and  loeses;  and  gains  and  losses  from  those 
held  for  more  than  2  years  will  be  treated  as 
class  A  capital  gains  and  losses. 

My  bill  amends  present  law  with  respect 
to  capital  loss  carryovers  to  reflect  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  class  of  capital  gains.  As 
pointed  out  above,  existing  law  provides  that 
capital  losses  which  are  carried  over  are  to 
retain  their  character  as  short-term  or  long- 
term  In  the  year  to  which  carried.  Under 
my  bill,  this  vrtll  continue  to  be  true  and  a 
closs  A  capital  loss  carryover  will  be  treated 
as  a  class  A  capital  loss  sustained  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  For  purposes  of  determining  a 
class  A  capital  loss  carryover  (and  a  short- 
term  or  class  B  capital  loss  carryover) ,  the 
bill  provides  rules  which  prescribe  the  order 
In  which  net  gains  of  any  particular  class 
offset  net  loeses  from  the  other  classes. 

In  the  cases  described  below,  my  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  present  tax  treatment  of  the 
gains  or  losses  wlU  continue  to  apply  even 
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thouch  the  property  Involved  Is  held  for  more 
ttum  2  jMum.  Thxia,  g&ln*  from  these  prop- 
erties wlU  atw»ya  be  claaslfled  as  class  B  capi- 
tal gmlxu  If  the  properties  had  been  held  for 
more  tluui  8  months.  These  cases  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Timber  cut  by  the  taxpayer  who  owns 
the  timber  or  has  a  contract  right  to  cut  It 
(Including  what  are.  In  effect,  'Christmas 
trees"  If  more  than  6  years  old )  and  also  tim- 
ber where  the  disposal  occurs  under  a  con- 
tract In  which  the  owner  retains  an  economic 
Interest  In  the  timber.  The  types  of  timber 
contracts  referred  to  here  are  those  which 
were  for  the  first  time  accorded  capital  gains 
treatment  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943.  The 
sale  of  timber  In  other  contracts  which  be- 
fore that  time  gave  rise  to  capital  gains  will 
be  eligible  for  class  A  treatment  where  the 
timber  has  been  held  for  more  than  3  years. 
This  would  be  true,  for  example,  In  the  case 
of  Umber  sold  with  land  and  also  timber  sold 
outright  without  any  retained  economic  In- 
terest by  the  seller  of  the  timber. 

3.  Ooal  and  Iron  ore  royalties  (not  other- 
wise eligible  for  capital  gains  treatment) . 

3.  Livestock  held  by  the  taxpayer  for  draft, 
breeding,  or  dairy  purposes  U  held  by  him 
for  more  than  12  months. 

4.  An  unharvested  crop  on  land  used  In 
the  trade  or  business  for  more  than  6  months 
where  the  crop  and  land  are  sold  at  the 
same  time  to  the  same  person. 

6.  The  sale  of  all  of  the  substantial  rights 
to  a  patent  or  an  Interest  In  a  patent  held 
for  more  than  6  months  by  the  Individuals 
whose  efforU  created  the  property.  This  In- 
cludes payments  which  are  payable  over  the 
period  of  the  use  of  the  patent  and  also  those 
which  are  contingent  on  the  productivity, 
use.  or  disposition  of  the  patent.  This  does 
not.  however,  prevent  anyone  from  receiving 
class  A  capital  gains  treatment  for  patents 
held  more  than  a  years  If  apart  from  section 
1235  of  the  code  capital  gains  treatment  Is 
already  available  to  them. 

e.  Certain  employee  termination  payments. 
The  payments  referred  to  here  are  amounts 
an  Individual  receives  on  the  assignment  or 
release  of  all  of  his  righU  to  receive,  after 
the  termination  of  his  employment,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  5  years,  a  percentage 
of  future  proflU  or  recelpu  of  the  employer. 
Also.  In  order  to  qualify  for  this  treatment, 
the  employees  Involved  must  have  been  In 
this  employment  for  more  than  20  years.  In 
addition,  the  rights  to  receive  these  payments 
after  employment  must  have  been  Included 
In  the  employment  terms  of  the  Individual 
Involved  for  not  less  than  12  years  and  must 
have  been  In  existence  before  Aug\ist  16.  1954, 
and  the  amount  received  for  the  assignment 
or  release  of  this  amount  must  be  received 
In  1  taxable  year. 

7.  Lump-sum  payments  received  under 
qualified  pension,  profit  sharing,  or  stock 
bonus  plan.  These  paymenu.  to  qualify  for 
capital  gains  treatment  under  present  law, 
must  be  payable  within  1  taxable  year  to  the 
distributee  as  a  result  of  his  death  or  other 
separation  from  emolovment. 

Under  present  law.  where  the  lump-sum 
pension,  profit  sharing,  or  stock  bonus  pay- 
menu  are  made  In  the  form  of  a  distribution 
of  the  employer's  stock,  the  capital  gains 
treatment  at  the  time  of  the  distribution 
applies  only  to  the  contributions  of  the  em- 
ployer plus  any  earnings  accrued  on  the  em- 
ployers  (or  the  employees)  contribution. 
No  capital  gain  Is  considered  to  be  realized 
(It  the  time  of  the  distribution  of  the  em- 
ployer's stock,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
portion  of  the  distribution  representing  the 
unrealized  appreciation  In  the  value  of  this 
Slock.  Such  appreciation  becomes  taxable  to 
the  Individual  only  upon  bis  subsequent  sale 
of  the  stock. 

My  bill  continues  this  present  treatment, 
providing  that  the  amount  taxed  as  capital 
gain  at  the  time  of  the  distribution  of  the 
stock  (namely,  the  employer's  contribution 
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plus  the  earnings  on  his  and  the  employee's 
contributions)  Is  to  be  a  class  B  capital  gain 
without  regard  to  how  long  the  property  dis- 
tributed had  l>een  held.  Subsequently,  if 
the  employee  sells  the  stock,  the  appreciation 
In  this  stock  to  the  extent  attributable  to  the 
period  prior  to  the  time  of  the  distribution 
to  the  employee  will  also  be  treated  as  class 
B  capital  gain.  However,  any  appreciation  In 
value  of  the  stock  attributable  to  the  period 
of  time  after  the  distribution  will  be  eligible 
for  class  A  capital  gains  treatment  where  the 
stock  has  been  held  for  more  than  2  years. 
Where  the  amount  realized  by  the  employee 
upon  the  sale  of  the  stock  is  less  than  his 
basis  for  the  stock  plus  the  appreciation  of 
the  stock  before  distribution  to  him,  the 
amount  of  the  capital  gain  will  be  only  the 
amount  In  excess  of  his  basis  for  the  stock, 
even  though  this  is  leas  than  the  amount  of 
the  unrealized  appreciation  at  the  time  of 
the  distribution  of  the  stock  to  him. 

(c)  Effective  date;  Oenerally,  the  capital 
gains  (and  losses)  provisions  in  this  bill  are 
applicable  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1966.  The  lump-sum  distribu- 
tion amendment  applies  to  amounta  paid  to 
the  employees  in  their  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1966.  However,  the 
rule  concerning  appreciation  of  employer 
stock  before  the  time  of  distribution  (which 
Is  taxable  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  stock 
by  the  former  employee)  applies  with  respect 
to  securities  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1966,  without  regard  to  when  such  securities 
were  distributed. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT  REGION 
Mr.   BOLAND.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  come  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce where  I  had  the  honor  of  witness- 
ing Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Con- 
nor designate  the  New  England  economic 
development  regrlon  and  invite  the  New 
England  States  and  Governors  to  form 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission 
under  title  V,  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965. 

Last  year  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation  with  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kknnxdy,  of  Massachusetts.  My  bill 
was  H.R.  7093.  It  was  indeed  a  pleasure 
to  see  this  proposal  come  to  fruition 
today  with  the  signing  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  New  England  States  of  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission.  The 
Honorable  John  A.  Volpe,  our  Governor, 
signed  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Joining  with  me  in  witness- 
ing this  ceremony  were  Senators  Ken- 
KiDY  and  Leverktt  Saltonstall,  and 
Congressmen  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  James 
A.  Burke,  Silvio  O.  Conte,  and  Hastings 

KEfTH. 

The  Honorable  LeRoy  Collins,  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  addressed  the 
group  in  the  Secretary's  conference  room 
In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Connor  who 
was  at  the  Wliite  House.  Secretary  Con- 
nor returned  in  time  for  the  signing 
ceremony.  Also  speaking  to  the  New 
England  group  was  the  Honorable  Eu- 
gene P.  Foley,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Ecommic  Development. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  to  have 
Included  with  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  addresses  by  Under 
Secretary  Collins,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Foley,  a  copy  of  the  designation  of 
the  New  England  economic  development 
region  and  the  counties  in  New  England 
designated  by  Secretary  Connor,  and  a 
fact  sheet  concerning  title  V,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Develcmment  Act 
of  1965: 

Text  or  Rzmakks  bt  LsRot  Collins.  TTnoes 
Seoctast  or  Commesce.  at  the  Cksemont 
Designating  the  New  Enolanb  Economic 
DcvEix>PMENT  Region,  Wbdnesoat,  Makcu 
2,  1966 

I  regret  as  much  as  you  do  the  Inability 
of  Secretary  Connor  to  be  with  tis  here  this 
morning.  It  became  necessary,  however,  for 
him  to  participate  In  a  critical  conference 
now  underway  In  the  White  House  deaUng 
with  new  legislation  for  which  our  Depart- 
ment is  responsible,  and  he  hopes  that  you 
will   understand  and  forgive  his  absence. 

Of  course.  It  U  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
be  here  In  his  stead. 

We  are  gathered  to  participate  In  the 
formal  designation  of  the  New  England  eco- 
nomic development  region,  as  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966. 

This  new  program  which  the  Congress 
placed  here  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Is  one  that  has  excited  me  ever  since 
I  became  a  member  of  Secretary  Connor's 
team.  Since  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as 
Governor  of  my  own  State,  I  have  always  been 
a  strong  believer  In  cooperative  regional  ef- 
fort as  an  effective  means  for  keeping  gov- 
ernment as  close  as  possible  to  the  people  it 
serves. 

Also  I  believe  strongly  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  essential  role  to  play  in 
helping  maintain  a  stable  national  economy. 

Not  many  years  ago — in  the  middle  1950's — 
many  believed  that  inflation  was  inevitable, 
that  the  economy  was  doomed  to  fluctuate 
continually  between  recession  and  prosperity 
and  that  structural  defecta  In  the  system, 
such  as  the  pressures  of  automation  and 
wage  increases  and  depressed  areas,  would 
lead  to  continued  and  rising  unemployment. 
But  during  the  past  55  months  this  has  not 
happened. 

Over  this  period  we  have  witnessed  the  un- 
precedented and  unabated  expansion  of  our 
national  economy.  Contrary  to  most  predic- 
tions, the  econoniy  has  continued  on  Ita  up- 
ward trend  In  defiance  of  what  many  had 
come  to  believe  to  be  the  natural  economic 
law  of  bad  times  following  good  times  In 
rotation. 

What  has  happened  has  not  come  about 
completely  by  accident:  rather,  the  steady 
and  unrelenting  expansion  is  the  result  of 
careful  and  prudent  Involvement  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  along  with  very  coopera- 
tive and  enlightened  efforts  of  Individuals 
and  private  businesses. 

Monetary  and  flscal  controls  have  been 
employed,  government  spending  has  been 
carefully  controlled,  tax  cuU  have  been  used 
to  provide  stimulation  at  the  right  time, 
consumer  prices  generally  have  been  held  in 
check,  and  inflation  has  been  prevented  par- 
tially through  tlie  effectiveness  of  voluntary 
wage -price  guideposts. 

I  think  the  country  Is  largely  convinced 
now  that  we  can  no  longer  let  the  economy 
careen  down  the  street  like  a  driverless  bus. 
It  Is  axiomatic  that  it  must — somehow,  and 
by  someone — be  guided;  not  controlled,  but 
guided — democratically  and  responsibly. 

Guiding  the  economy  does  not  mean  the 
same  thing  as  controlling  the  economy.  As 
freedom-loving  people  we  have  always  been 
convinced  of  the  value  of  personal  decision 
and  the  desirability  of  Individual  initiative. 
But  we  have  learned  that  by  placing  our 
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emphasis  on  the  total  ecfinomy,  by  encour- 
aging businessmen  to  recognize  their  o>wn 
self-interest  in  a  growing,  prospering,  gen- 
eral economy,  we  can  encourage  the  econ- 
omy to  expand  at  predetermined  and  care- 
fully calculated  rates,  and  promise  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  our  citizens. 

This  means  more  conttructive  planning 
activity  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  in  vol- 
untary association  with  the  States  and  in 
harmony  with  efforU  In  the  private  sector. 

But  in  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours, 
planning  does  not  mean  lihe  control  of  re- 
source input,  or  regulating  the  kind  and 
type  of  production,  or  Government  decisions 
dealing  with  consumer  choice.  Planning  in 
a  democracy  means  providing  Incentives  to 
local  citizens  to  come  togetjber  to  chart  their 
future,  and  incentives  to  ibuslness  and  com- 
mercial interests  to  stimulate  activity  where 
such  activity  will  serve  the  common  good. 

This  regional  economic  development  pro- 
gram has  been  regarded  by  some  as  an  ad- 
ministration accomplishment.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  however,  it  is  also  the  product  of  the 
Congress  and  the  States.  In  fact,  this  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  lat^  was  initiated  In 
the  Congress  and  passed,  with  bipartisan 
support.  If  it  works  as  Well  as  we  all  think 
it  will,  the  Congress  and  !the  States  will  de- 
serve major  credit. 

It  will  provide  the  me|wis  for  individual 
regions  which  have  commpb  problems  to  ob- 
tain needed  economic  distance  through 
their  own  planning  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  people  of  New  EnglMid  share  a  unique 
history  and  a  culture  of  Itbler  own,  as  they 
share  also  In  the  history  and  the  culture  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

They  share  unique  problems,  also,  and  they 
share  hopes  and  asplratiotie. 

The  same  can  be  said  ojr  the  people  of  the 
Ozarks,  and  the  people  Of  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  people  of  !()ther  historic  and 
cultural  regions  within  ^vr  country. 

The  prosperity  of  every^  regrlon  of  our  Na- 
tion is  tied  to  that  of  eiiery  other  region — 
and  the  economic  health  df  the  entire  Nation 
is  tied  to  that  of  its  every  part. 

Underutilized  resource^  and  manpower 
in  any  region  adversely  j  affect  every  other 
region.  | 

Therefore,  we  know  that  wisely  developed 
assistance  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  give  to  a  region  in  thilk  work  of  planned 
development  will  be  retuijned  manifold  both 
to  the  region  Itself  and  t<>  the  Nation. 

Many  weeks  of  work  In; which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Mei^toers  of  Congress 
and  the  States  have  all  i  participated,  have 
brought  us  now  to  a  poin^  of  real  beginning. 
Following  yesterday's  launching  of  the 
Ozarks.  today  we  launch  Kew  England. 

You  who  will  guide  thU  work  have  a  great 
challenge  but,  of  course,:  It  is  within  your 
range  of  competence  and  spirit. 

Therefore,  in  keeping  ^tth  section  601  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Secretary '  Of  Commerce  has 
this  day  designated  the  New  England  eco- 
nomic development  regloOi  consisting  of  the 
States  of  Connecticvit,  Maine.  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 
This  is  formalized  In  a  rtocument  which  I 
shall  presently  present  in'  his  behalf  and  In- 
vite the  appropriate  ofllciMs  of  the  States  to 
sign,  as  evidence  of  their  concurrence  In  this 
action. 


Statement  by  Eugene  Pi  Foley,  Assistant 
Secretabt  or  Commehcs  roR  Economic  De- 
velopment,    at     CeSEMPNIES     DCSICNATINa 

Economic  Development  Regions 
In  Inviting  you  to  this  meeting.  Secretary 
Connor  said:  "We  now  ^^ve  the  means  of 
combining  the  efforta  of  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  «Bslst  a  region  in 
achieving  ita  own  highest  development  and 
making  ita  fuU  contribi^tlon  to  the  weU- 
belng  of  the  Nation." 


m  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  It  was  the  Intention 
of  Congress  to  bring  this  kind  of  partnership 
Into  being.  The  act  says  that  the  Secretary, 
upon  designation  of  development  regions, 
shall  "Invite  and  encourage  the  States  wholly 
or  partially  located  within  such  regions  to 
establish  appropriate  multistate  regional 
commissions." 

A  regional  commlaslon  will  have  one  Fed- 
^eral  member,  referred  to  as  the  Federal  co- 
*chalrman.  It  will  also  have  one  member 
from  each  of  the  participating  States — the 
Governor,  or  his  designee,  or  such  other  per- 
son as  may  be  provided  by  State  law.  The 
State  members  wlU  elect  a  cochalnnan  from 
among  their  own  number.  Each  member, 
whether  Federal  or  State,  shall  have  an  alter- 
nate. 

The  Federal  cochalrman,  and  also  his  alter- 
nate, shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Once  the  commission  members  have  been 
named  and  the  Federal  cochalrman  has  been 
confirmed,  the  first  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion can  be  held.  It  can  then  assemble  its 
staff  and  begin  Its  work.  Its  administrative 
expenses  for  the  first  2  flscal  years  will  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

You  are,  I  am  sure,  familiar  with  the  state- 
ment of  functions  of  a  regional  commission 
set  forth  In  title  V  of  the  legislation.  I  wlU 
comment  on  only  a  few  of  these. 

The  very  first  function  listed  in  the  statute 
is  to  "advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  In  the 
identification  of  optimum  boundaries  for 
multistate  economic  development  regions." 
This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  boundaries 
used  here  today  are  Initial  boundaries  only, 
and  are  not  Iptended  to  be  more  than  that. 

A  great  deal  of  staff  work  and  consultation 
has  gone  Into  the  drawing  of  these  Unes,  and 
they  serve  to  bring  into  focus  at  this  time 
the  problems  and  opportunities  of  the  region. 
But  they  are  subject  to  change  as  knowledge 
of  the  region  and  its  potentialities  grows 
through  the  work  of  the  commission. 

Certainly,  It  Is  well  understood  that  the 
commission  will  be  prepared  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  any  boundary  changes  that  it 
considers  desirable. 

The  statute  also  makes  it  a  responsibility 
of  the  commission  to  develop  long-range 
overall  economic  development  programs  for 
the  region. 

Toward  this  end.  it  can  foster  surveys  and 
studies  and  sponsor  demonstration  projecte. 
It  can  examine  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams, both  public  and  private,  and  recom- 
mend modifications  or  additions  which  would 
Increase  their  effectiveness  In  the  region. 

The  statute  assures  that  recommendations 
by  the  commission  will  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration. Plans  and  propnisals  by  the  com- 
mission to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  be 
referred  by  him  for  review  by  the  Federal 
agencies  primarily  Interested  and  to  the 
President  for  such  action  as  he  may  deem  de- 
sirable. 

Also,  it  is  provided  that  the  regional  com- 
mission will  make  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  its 
activities  and  recommendations  for  programs. 

To  these  directions,  the  legislation  adds  a 
further  suggestion  as  to  the  role  the  com- 
missions are  expected  to  play.  The  statuta 
refers  to  them  variously  as  "regional  commis- 
sions," "regional  development  commissions," 
and  "regional  action  planning  commissions." 

"Development"  and  "action"  are  key  words 
here.  These  are  found  in  a  context  In  which 
planning  Is  stressed  again  and  again.  Ob- 
viously the  commissions  are  exi>ected  to  en- 
gage In  planning  that  deals  realistically  and 
la  depth  with  regional  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  leads  to  action. 

The  question  then  Is,  "What  kind  of  action 
is  to  be  expected  to  result  from  the  commis- 
sion's work?" 

At  one  extreme,  the  commission  might  de- 
vote Itself  largely  to  planning  for  plannlng'a 


sake  and  produce  little  of  practical  value  In 
meeting  present  and  future  needs.  There 
are  already  thousands  of  Impractical  and 
visionary  plans  gathering  dust  In  files 
throughout  the  country. 

At  the  other  extreme,  it  might  operate 
primarily  as  a  pressure  group  to  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  assistance  for  individ- 
ual and  isolated  projects  within  the  region. 

Neither  of  these  courses  will  make  a  real 
or  lasting  contribution  to  economic  devele^- 
ment. 

Again,  the  commission  might  put  main 
reliance  on  new  legislation  providing  special 
benefita  to  the  region,  and  this,  too,  would 
leave  much  undone  that  should  be  done. 

The  best  future  development  of  a  region 
requires  a  balanced  program  of  planning  and 
action,  effective  use  of  presently  available 
tools,  and  the  creation  of  new  tools  as  the 
need  arises. 

Basic  to  a  good  regional  program  is  the 
kind  of  planning  and  action  that — 

1.  Brings  understanding  of  the  lines  of  de- 
velopment that  the  regional  economy  can 
pursue  with  the  greatest  promise  of  Im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Its 
people. 

2.  Seta  goals  for  progress  along  the  lines 
thus  established. 

3.  Identifies  the  resources  within  the  re- 
gion that  can  be  used  in  achieving  those 
goals. 

4.  Identifies  the  sources  of  assistance  to 
the  region  from  surrounding  areas,  the 
States,  the  Federal  Government,  and  pri- 
vate interests  and  organizations. 

5.  Uses  Its  Influence  in  all  proper  ways  to 
see  that  the  resources  at  hand  are  employed 
to  the  best  advantage  and  that  the  assistance 
available  is  brought  to  bear  on  a  sound  de- 
velopmefat  program. 

6.  Prepares  and  supports  legislation  au- 
thorizing new  aids  by  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  where  It  Is  found  they 
are  needed  to  carry  out  soundly  based  de- 
velopment programs. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  means  a  com- 
mission can  xise  for  Implementing  ita  plans 
for  the  retjion  will  prove  to  be  Ita  Influence 
In  assuring  that  the  region  obtains  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  assistance  from  existing 
Federal  and  other  programs.  It  can  estab- 
lish standards  and  priorities  for  develop- 
mental activities  In  the  region  that  should 
in  themselves  be  most  persuasive  to  those 
responsible  for  review  of  applications  under 
these  aid  programs. 

Beyond  that,  the  commission  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  personnel  concerned  with 
regional  development  should  be  able  to  pre- 
sent a  convincing  case  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  get  the  best  resulta  from  Ita  aid 
dollars  by  allocating  them  to  programs  that 
have  been  shown  to  conform  to  the  carefully 
constructed  plans  of  a  regional  development 
commission. 

We  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  other 
departmenU  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment, and  the  Congress  will  all  be  await- 
ing with  keenest  interest  the  formation  of 
your  commission  and  the  generation  of  your 
plans  and  programs. 

Your  recommendation  will  receive  the  most 
serious  attention.  We  will  be  prepared  to 
support  you  in  all  your  constructive  activities 
to  the  extent  of  our  capacities. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said:  "The  dis- 
tress or  underdevelopment  of  any  part  of  the 
country  holds  back  the  progress  of  the  entire 
Nation  *  *  *.  A  growing  nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  wasta  those  resources,  human  and 
natural,  which  are  now  too  often  neglected 
and  unused  in  distressed  areas.  We  cannot 
afford  the  loss  of  buying  power  and  of  na- 
tional growth  which  flow  from  widespread 
poverty.  Above  all,  we  cannot  afford  to  shut 
out  large  numbers  of  our  fellow  citizens  from 
the  fulfillment  of  hope  which  Is  shared  by  the 
rest.  For  that  would  be  the  denial  of  the 
promise  of  America  Itself." 
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The  partnership  we  are  forming  here  today 
U  a  big  step  toward  realization  of  the  Preal- 
dent's  goal  of  opening  that  promise  of  op- 
portunity to  every  American. 

DxaiON&TiON  or  the  New  England 
Economic  Dkvklopmcnt  Region 

Whereaa  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  la 
authorized  by  title  V  of  the  Public  WcH'ks 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  to 
designate  appropriate  "economic  develop- 
ment regions"  within  the  United  States  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  States  In  which  such 
regions  will  be  wholly  or  partially  located: 
and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
found  that  New  England  comprises  a  re- 
gion, hereinafter  specifically  defined,  (a) 
whose  areas  ere  related  geographically,  cul- 
turally, historically,  and  economically,  (b) 
which  Is  contained  within  contiguous  States 
of  the  United  SUtea,  and  (c)  which  has 
lagged  behind  the  whole  Nation  In  economic 
development;    and 

Whereaa  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island. 
Vermont,  and  Maine  have  accepted  the  In- 
vitation of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
establish  a  multistats  regional  economic 
development  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
New  England  regional  commission:  Now, 
therefore. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  hereby 
designates  the  New  England  economic  de- 
velopment region,  to  Include  initially  those 
counties  enumerated  In  the  attachment 
hereto:  and 

Second,  the  undersigned  hereby  concur  In 
such  designation  on  behalf  of  their  respec- 
tive States,  and  agree  that  an  authorized 
representative  of  each  State  will  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Federal  cochalrman.  following  his 
appointment  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  New  England 
regional  commission  In  accordance  with  the 
provUlons  of  tlUe  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1066. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned, 
duly  authorlEed.  do  sign  this  designation  on 
this day  of  March  1966. 


Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Rhode  Island. 


Vermont. 


Maine. 


Connecticut. 


Massachusetts. 


New  Hampshire. 

Counties  in  New  England  Economic 
Development  Region 

The  following  counties  comprise  the  New 
England  economic  development  region  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

In  Connecticut:  Fairfield.  Hartford,  Utch- 
fleld.  Mlddleaex,  New  Haven,  New  London, 
Tolland,  Windham. 

In  Massachusetts:  Barnstable.  Berkshire, 
Bristol,  Dukes.  Essex.  Franklin.  Hampden, 
Hampshire,  Middlesex.  Nantucket,  Norfolk, 
Plymouth,  Suffolk,  Worcester. 

In  New  Hampshire:  Belknap.  Carroll, 
Cheshire,  Coos.  Orafton,  HUUborough,  Mer- 
rimack, Rockingham,  Strafford,  Sullivan. 

In  Rhode  Island:  Bristol,  Kent,  NewjMrt, 
Providence,  Washington. 

In  Vermont:  Addison.  Bennington.  Cale- 
donia, Chittenden,  Essex.  Franklin.  Grand 
Isle.  LamoUle.  Orange,  Orleans,  Rutland, 
Washington,  Windham.  Windsor. 

In  Maine:  Androscoggin.  Aroostook.  Cum- 
berland,    Franklin.     Hancock,      Kennebec, 


Knox,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Penobscot.  Piscata- 
quis, Sagadahoc,  Somerset,  Waldo,  Washing- 
ton, Tork. 


RxoioHAi.  Economic  Devxlopmsnt  Commis- 
sions:  Facts  About  TTtlz  V  or  the  Pttb- 

LIC     WOEKS     AND     ECONOMIC     DEVELOPMENT 

Act  or  1966  (Public  Law  89-136) 

Question.  What  is  the  purpose  of  title  V 
of  the  Public  Wm-ks  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  19657 

Answer.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  a  co- 
ordinated regional  approach  to  economic  de- 
velopment problems  which  spill  beyond  State 
boundaries. 

Question.  What  is  an  "economic  develop- 
ment region"  under  the  terms  of  title  V? 

Answer:  It  is  comprised  of  contiguous 
States,  or  parts  of  States  which  have  close 
geographical,  cultural,  historical,  economic 
relationships  and  which  have  lagged  behind 
the  Nation  In  economic  development. 

Question.  How  does  a  region  become  of- 
ficially designated  under  title  V  and  how  is 
the  regional  economic  development  commis- 
sion  established? 

Answer.  The  steps  for  designation  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  must  desig- 
nate an  economic  development  region  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  States  In  which  such 
regions  will  be  wholly  m'  partially  located. 

a.  The  States  are  then  Invited  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  establishment  of  the  regional 
commission. 

3.  Each  State  must  then  appoint  a  mem- 
ber and  alternate  to  the  commission.  The 
State  member  may  be  the  Governor,  his 
designee,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  law.  The  State  members 
will  elect  a  State  cochalrman  from  among 
their  niunber. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  must  also  ap- 
point a  Federal  cochalrman  and  alternate  to 
the  commission.  These  apptolntments  are 
made  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of   the  Senate. 

Question.  How  many  regions  have  been 
designated? 

Answer.  Three  are  in  the  process  of  des- 
ignation— New  England,  the  Ozarks,  and 
the  Upfwr  Great  Lakes,  Of  course,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  was  created 
by  a  separate  act  of  Congress. 

Question.  What  benefits  become  available 
to  the  regions  under  the  act  upon  designa- 
tion? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  the  commissions  with 
financial  assistance  for  hiring  a  supporting 
staff.  The  Secretary  can  also  provide  re- 
search and  technical  assistance  to  the  com- 
missions for  special  studies  on  the  problems 
of  economic   development. 

Question.  What  will  the  commissions  do? 
What  Is  meant  by  regional  planning? 

Answer.  The  commissions  are  exp>ected  to: 

1.  Recommend  economic  development  goals 
for  the  region  based  upon  the  resources  of 
the  region  and  its  potential  fur  growth. 

3.  Develop  programs  and  measures  to  carry 
out  these  goals.  This  will  include  (a)  mak- 
ing recommendations  on  the  priorities  of 
specific  projects  for  accelerating  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  region;  and  (b) 
developing  proposals  to  modify  and  Improve 
existing  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs 
to  maximize  their  impact  on  regional  eco- 
nomic growth. 

3.  Stimulate  development  through  pro- 
moting increased  private  Investment,  and 
taking  such  other  steps  as  are  Indicated 
through  conducting  hearings,  forums,  and 
idea  interchanges  in  the  region. 

Question.  To  whom  do  the  regional  com- 
missions make  their  program  recommenda- 
tions? 

Answer.  The  commissions  may  present 
plans  and  proposals  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 


merce who  will  have  them  reviewed  by  the 
Federal  agencies  before  submitting  them  to 
the  President  for  such  action  as  he  may 
deem  desirable.  The  commissions  may  also 
make  additional  program  or  legislative  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
State  Governors  and  local  officials. 

Question.  Does  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce supply  staff  assistance  to  regional 
commissions? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  Office  of  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Development  has  been  established  to 
provide  information,  planning  assistance, 
and  supporting  services  to  the  regional 
economic  development  commissions. 


BOSTON-WASHINaTON  JET 
PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  the  thousands  of  Boston  residents 
who  have  occasion  to  fly  to  Washington 
are  pleased  with  the  news  that  Washing- 
ton Natlontd  Airport  Will  be  opened  to 
jets  on  April  24. 

Bringing  the  beneflts  of  the  jet  age  to 
this  convenient  airport  will  cut  the  flight 
time  between  the  two  cities  by  over  25 
percent — a  significant  time  savings. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is  to  be 
congratulated  for  taking  this  important 
step  in  improving  service  between  Wash- 
ington and  Boston.  I  know  that  it  will 
encourage  more  Bostonians  to  visit 
Washington  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
encourage  as  many  Washlngtonians  to 
fly  noith  and  do  some  sightseeing  In  his- 
toric Boston. 

Charles  H.  Ball,  the  aviation  editor  of 
the  Boston  Traveler,  wrote  an  excellent 
column  on  January  19  spelling  out  some 
of  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to 
Boston  from  this  air  service  Improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanlmous  con- 
sent I  submit  this  article  to  be  reprinted 
with  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler, 

Jan.  19,  19661 

Hub-District  or  Columbia  Battle  Shaping 

(By  Charles  H.  Ball) 

Boston  has  a  huge  stake  in  the  decision 

to  open   Washington's   National   Airport   to 

smaller  Jetliners  starting  in  April. 

Among  the  obvious  and  immediate  ad- 
vantages will  be  faster  trips.  Nonstop  Jet 
flights  between  the  two  cities  will  take  Just 
1  hour,  cutting  22  minutes  off  today's  fastest 
flights  on  Lockheed  prop-Jet  Electras. 

But  there  are  other  Important 
ramifications. 

OLO-rASHIONXD  HORSE   RACE 

For  one  thing.  Industry  sources  are  looking 
for  an  old-fashioned  horse  race,  to  mix  a 
metaphor,  among  the  three  airlines  now  pro- 
viding nonstop,  commuter-type  service  on  the 
route — Northeast.  Eastern,  and  American. 

In  fact,  some  believe  the  struggle  will 
compare  to  the  rivalry  on  the  west  coast, 
where  several  airlines  have  been  battling  for 
supremacy  In  a  similar  market,  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Between  Boston  and  New  Tork,  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Eastern  Airlines  shuttle  thus 


far  has  discouraged  any  eyeball-to-eyeball, 
or  is  it  cockpit-to-cockpit,  confrontation. 
Eastern  carries  about  80  percent  of  the  3 
million  persons  flying  betitreen  the  two  cities 
annually. 

On  the  Boston-Washington  run,  however, 
it  is  a  far  different  story. 

With  less  than  500.000  persons  now  travel- 
ing by  air  between  the  cities  each  year,  the 
market  is  particularly  ripe  for  development. 
This  is  especially  true  with  Jets  being  per- 
mitted into  National  for  the  first  time,  and 
with  National  and  Logan  airports  standing 
side  by  side  as  the  two  most  conveniently 
located  metropolitan  alrpcrts  in  the  Nation. 

The  dominant  airline  on  this  route,  how- 
ever, 1b  Northeast. 

In  the  year  ending  September  1966,  It  car- 
ried close  to  SO  percent  of  all  Boston-Wash- 
ington passengers,  or  almnet  215,000. 

Eastern  fiew  about  150,000  persons,  while 
American  carried  nearly  70,0(X),  and  both 
have  been  coming  on  strong. 

About  20  flights  are  Itown  each  way  on 
weekdays.  Northeast  accounting  for  11  with 
DC6B'8,  Eastern  5  with  Blectras  and  Amer- 
ican 4,  also  with  Electras. 

This  lineup  is  certainly  going  to  change, 
as  some  of  these  flights  are  switched  to  Jets. 
And  with  Northeast  considered  somewhat 
vulnerable  in  this  respect,  perhaps,  at  least 
until  more  of  its  new  Jeta  arrive,  the  rival 
airlines  could  decide  to  mount  an  all-out 
drive. 

However,  Northeast's  board  chairman, 
George  B.  Storer,  Jr.,  said  yesterday  in  an- 
other context  that  his  airline  will  be  flghtlng 
"tooth  and  toenail"  in  the  months  ahead 
against  all  comers  in  all  ^eas — and  the  air- 
line undoubtedly  la  developing  the  punch 

to  do  BO. 

Only  two-engine  and  three-engine  Jets  will 
be  allowed  into  National  Airport,  but  all 
three  carriers  already  have  some  of  this 
equipment,  with  more  on  order. 

Basically,  the  pure-Jets  using  the  field 
Initially  will  i)e  the  threa-englne  Boeing  727 
and  three  twin-jet  planes,  the  Douglas  DC-9, 
the  British  Aircraft  Corp.  BAC-lll  and 
Prance's  Sud  Aviation  Caravelle. 

Whatever  the  outcomt  for  the  airlines, 
the  Boston-Washington  ,(X>mpetition  bodes 
well  for  the  traveling  public.  It  will  have 
faster,  probably  more  frequent  and  eventu- 
ally, perhaps,  lower-cost  tervlce,  where  one- 
way fares  now  range  from  »24  to  $31.71. 

It  will  be  good,  too,  for  Logan  Airport,  and 
for  New  England,  whlcl^  always  stand  to 
benefit  from  improved  service  to  an  expand- 
ing, major  market. 


ATLANTIC   UNION  DELEGATION 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  ftoiDLEY]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tihls  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objectWn. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  news 
conference  today  Republican  presiden- 
tial-level support  was  announced  for  the 
Atlantic  Union  delegation  resolution. 
Present  and  participating  in  the  news 
conference  were  Representatives  Ells- 
worth, of  Kansas;  Quie,  of  Minne- 
sota; Morton,  of  Maryland;  F.  Bradford 
Morse,  of  Massachusetts;  and  myself. 

The  resolution  is  the  most  specific  pro- 
posal ever  Introduced  in  Congress  in  re- 
gard to  a  federation  of  free  nations. 

It  is  known  as  the  re«olutlon  to  estab- 
lish an  Atlantic  Uniofi  delegation.  It 
would  authorize  an  ISfinember  delega- 


tion of  eminent  US.  citizens  to  convene 
with  similar  groups  from  other  interested 
NATO  nations  for  these  specific  pur- 
poses: 

To  explore  the  possibility  of  agreement 
on — 

First.  A  declaration  that  the  eventual 
goal  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  is  a  federal 
union  goverrunent; 

Second.  A  timetable  for  reaching  the 
gokl;  and 

Third.  Ways  and  means  to  keep  the 
project  in  motion. 

Eight  of  the  delegation  are  to  be  named 
by  the  Congress  and  eight  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Not  more  than  half  are  to  be  from 
one  political  party. 

The  resolution  places  great  stress  on 
the  need  for  high  competence  in  the 
delegation  and  requests  that  former 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Truman  serve 
as  cochalrman.  It  specifies  that  each 
shall  be  as  free  to  speak  and  vote  as 
were  the  drafters  of  the  UJ3.  Constitu- 
tion. 

A  word  about  why  the  resolution  was 
drafted  and  introduced. 

Those  of  us  who  have  introduced  it 
believe  it  helpful — indeed  highly  impor- 
tant— to  define  clearly  the  goals  we  seek. 
In  our  space  program  the  United  States 
took  as  a  goal  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  set  a  timetable  to  guide  and  spur 
our  progress  toward  it. 

So  it  should  be  in  our  efforts  to  build 
the  Atlantic  community.  We  feel  we 
should  define  our  eventual  goal  and 
establish  a  timetable  to  guide  and  spur 
our  progress  toward  it. 

The  future  of  the  alliance  is  a  matter 
of  pressing  concern.  In  several  respects, 
it  is  presently  suffering  the  "infractions 
and  interruptions"  which  George  Wash- 
ington said  are  typical  of  all  alliances. 
The  United  States  is  distressed  because 
our  allies  provide  so  littls  help  in  Viet- 
nam, and  several  of  our  allies  voice  crit- 
icism of  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
alliance.  France — or  any  of  the  member 
nations — may  withdraw  from  NATO  in 
1969.  Nuclear  sharing,  monetary,  and 
trade  problems  cause  stresses  and 
strains. 

Just  as  Washington  saw  the  need  for 
a  "goveiTiment  for  the  whole"  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  States,  so  we  see  the 
need  eventually  to  have  one  for  the 
whole  of  the  Atlantic  community. 

The  resolution  is  realistic.  It  recog- 
nizes that  Atlantic  Union  is  not  just 
around  the  corner.  Neither  is  the  res- 
olution a  blank  check.  It  simply  au- 
thorizes an  exploration  of  possibilities 
and  commits  no  one. 

But  although  it  is  strictly  limited  in 
scope,  it  is  being  watched  with  keen  in- 
terest throughout  NATO.  One  of  the 
world's  most  respected  newspapers.  Le- 
Monde  of  Paris,  has  commented  editori- 
aUy: 

Should  Congress  approve  this  resolution  it 
(the  89th  Cong.]  will  then  definitely  be 
remembered  as  the  boldest  in  all  American 
political  history. 

The  main  reason  for  the  news  con- 
ference was  to  draw  attention  to  letters 
endorsing  the  Atlantic  Union  delegation 
resolution  which  I  have  received  very 
recently  from  former  Vice  President 
Nixon,  Governor  Romney,  of  Michigan; 


Governor  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Governor  Hatfield,  of  Oregon;  Governor 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York;  and  former 
Senator  Goldwater. 

Prom  them  you  will  see  that  this  "most 
specific  proposal  ever  introduced  in  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  a  federation  of  free 
nations"  Is  endosed  by  the  Republican 
candidates  for  President  in  1960  and 
1964,  by  the  leading  contenders  for  the 
Republican  nomination  in  1964  and  by 
the  Republicans  most  often  mentioned 
as  presidential  possibilities  in  1968. 

Based  on  these  endorsements,  I  pre- 
dict that  the  next  Republican  president 
will  work  to  achieve  Atlantic  Union. 

These  letters  put  a  significant  group 
of  Republican  leaders  on  record  for  a 
foreign -policy  proposal  that  is  both 
peaceful  and  powerful. 

Virtually  all  the  presidential-level 
leadership  of  the  Republican  Party  thus 
supports  the  most  promising  proposal  for 
uniting  free  people  since  the  American 
revolutionary  period,  1776-89. 

Our  news  conference  dealt  only  with 
Republican  support.  However,  it  is 
being  supported  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  has  been  introduced  by 
these  Republican  Representatives:  John 

B.  Anderson,  of  Illinois;  Edward  J.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  of  HUnois;  Robert  F.  Ells- 
worth, of  Kansas;  PAtJL  Findley,  of  Illi- 
nois; Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York; 
Glenard  p.  Lipscomb,  of  California; 
Robert  H.  Michel,  of  Illinois;  Rogers 

C.  B.  Morton,  of  Maryland;  Bradford 
Morse,  of  Massachusetts;  Albert  H. 
Quie,  of  Minnesota;  and  Donald  Rums- 
feld, of  Illinois. 

It  has  been  introduced  by  these  Sen- 
ators: Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas;  Paul 
Fannin,  of  Arizona;  Hiram  Fong,  of 
Hawaii;  Jacob  Javits.  of  New  York;  and 
Winston  L.  Prouty,  of  Vermont. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  resolution: 
H.J.  Res.  — 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  an  Atlantic 
Union  delegation 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
»:n  Congress  assembled.  That  (1)  the  Con- 
fess hereby  creates  an  Atlantic  Union  dele- 
gation, composed  of  eighteen  eminent  citi- 
zens, and  authorized  to  organize  and  partici- 
pate in  a  convention  made  up  of  similar  dele- 
gations from  such  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization allies  as  desire  to  Join  in  this 
enterprise,  to  explore  the  poesibility  of 
agreement  on : 

(a)  A  declaration  that  the  eventual  goal  of 
their  peoples  is  to  transform  their  present 
alliance  into  a  federal  union; 

(b)  A  tentative  timetable  for  the  transi- 
tion to  this  goal;  and 

(c)  Democratic  institutions  to  develop  the 
ways  and  means  for  achieving  the  goal  in 
time  to  save  their  citizens  from  another  war, 
depression,  or  other  manmade  catastrophe, 
and  let  them  enjoy,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
greater  freedom  and  higher  moral  and  ma- 
terial blessings  which  federation  has  brought 
to  free  people  in  the  past. 

(2)  The  convention's  recommendations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  action 
by  constitutional  procedure; 

(3)  Not  more  than  half  of  the  delegation's 
members  shall  be  from  one  political  party, 
and  all  shall  be  citizens  of  high  stature  and 
wide  Influence,  representing  together  a  broad 
range  of  experience  In  the  various  major  chal- 
lenges facing  this  undertaking,  and  so  con- 
scious of  its  importance  and  urgency  as  to 
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be  willing  to  tXve  it  pcraonally  the  necMwry 
priortty  and  time.  In  the  iplrlt  of  1787  which 
one  member  of  that  CionyenUon  thtu  ex- 
preeaed:  "Inconvenient"  aa  It  waa  "to  rentala 
abaent  from  hia  private  affairs  *  *  *  he 
would  bxiry  hla  bones"  In  Philadelphia,  If 
need  be,  to  bring  about  the  union; 

(4)  Eight  of  the  delegation  shall  be  named 
by  the  Congreoaand  eight  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  shall  be  aa  free  to 
speak  and  vote  as  were  the  drafters  of  the 
United  States  ConsUtutlon; 

(5)  The  Congress  hereby  requests  fonner 
PresldenU  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  Harry 
8.  Truman  to  serve  as  cochalrmen  of  the 
delegation. 

Here  are  the  texts  of  letters  siipporting 
the  resolution: 

Naw  ToaK.  N.T.. 
January  21, 1966. 
DKAa  PAUt:  I  waa  pleased  to  note  from 
your  letter  of  January  19  that  P«ank  CAaL- 
•ojf  and  you  are  working  together  In  behalf 
of  the  AtlanUc  Union  reeolutlon. 

Aa    Clarence   Strelt   probably   told    you   I 
have  supported  this  resolution  for  many  years 
and  I  wish  you  every  success  In  your  efforts. 
Sincerely. 

RicHAao  M.  Nixon. 


STATC  or  MICHICAN, 

Lansing,  February  22, 196S. 
Ron.  Pattl  Prmn-rr, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  CONCatssMAM  FINOLBT :  Please  forgive 
my  belated  acknowledgment  of  your  letter 
of  January  29.  However,  I  am  happy  to  In- 
dicate my  support  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation. 

I  believe  it  is  urgently  Important  to  develop 
a  greater  sense  of  unity  and  direction  on  the 
part  of  the  Atlantic  nations. 

Success  to  you  In  your  efforts. 
.  Sincerely, 

OCOaCE  ROMNKT. 

Commonwealth  or  Pennstlvania. 

Harrisburg,  February  7, 1966. 
Hon.  Paot.  Pindley. 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

OxAE  Paitl:  Tour  tireless  efforts  In  behalf 
of  the  Atlantic  Union  delegation  resolution 
merit  the  endorsement  of  every  citizen. 

I  have  been  long  concerned  about  our  Na- 
tion's failure  In  these  times  of  global  crisis 
to  explore  fully  ways  to  promote  freedom  and 
progreas  within  a  framework  of  international 
unity. 

Such    a   search   demands    creativity    and 
courage.    Tou  have  demonstrated  both,  and 
I  support  and  applaud  your  enterprise. 
Most  sincerely, 

William  W.  Scxanton. 

Orricx  or  the  OovaaNoa, 
Salem.  Oreg..  October  25, 1966. 
Hon.  Paox  PiirnLrr. 
House  of  Rtpresentmtifes. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deau  RxpaEsxirrATnrx  Pindlet:  I  am  de- 
lighted by  the  word  from  Clarence  Strelt  that 
you  have  Introduced  House  Joint  Reeolutlon 
769  proposing  esubllshment  of  an  Atlantic 
Union  delegation. 

With  you,  I  have  long  felt  the  inexorable 
logic  of  Atlantic  Union  as  the  Inevitable  re- 
ault  of  the  growing  interdependence  ot  the 
natlona.  If  I  can  be  ot  aerrlce  in  this  eauae. 
pleaae  let  me  know. 
Slnoaraly. 

Mabk  O.  Kattixlo. 


SooTTsaaLX.  Axiz., 
February  11.  1966. 
Hon.  Pam.  FnrBLsT, 
Congress  of  the  United  Statti, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Paul:  The  resolution  that  you  In- 
troduced relative  to  the  establishment  of 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation  Is  a  good  Idea 
In  my  opinion.  While  I  don't  believe  the 
North  AUantlc  unity  la  Just  around  the 
comer,  I  do  believe  It  Is  coming.  In  fact,  I 
believe  It  will  be  a  muat  before  we  can 
present  a  solid  front  to  our  Communist 
enemies.  I  have  been  very  disturbed  with 
the  lack  of  attention  given  NATO  by  the 
President  and  by  the  unfortunate  remarks 
made  about  that  organization  by  high  of- 
ficials In  the  administration. 

I  wlah  you  the  very  best  of  luck  In  yovu: 
efforto;  I  think  you  are  doing  a  great  Job. 
With  best  wishes, 

Baibt   Gold  watte. 

Albant,  N.T., 
February  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Findlst, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Paul:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
about  the  Joint  resolutions  before  the  Con- 
gress to  create  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation 
which  would  explore  with  like-minded  NATO 
allies  the  potential  of  transforming  the  pres- 
ent NATO  alliance  Into  an  eventual  Fed- 
eral Urlon. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  these  resolutions  and  look 
upon  favorable  action  by  the  Congress  as 
a  practical  flrst  step  toward  forging  a  union 
of  the  free. 

I  have,  m  fact,  advocated  these  purposes 
repeatedly  and  In  detail  for  years,  most 
explicitly  in  the  1062  Oodkln  Lectures  at 
Harvard  and  In  my  remarks  on  the  2Sth 
anniversary  of  Federal  Union,  Inc.,  in  No- 
vember of  1964  at  Philadelphia. 

As  I  stated  on  the  latter  occasion:  "Otir 
forefathers  pioneered  a  political  framework 
within  which  this  nation  conquered  a  con- 
tlnenUl  wilderness.  Our  generation  is 
called  on  for  no  less  a  pioneering  act  of 
political  creativity  and  economic  construc- 
tion— on  an  Intercontinental  scale." 

I  have  followed  with  sympathy  and  in- 
terest the  development  of  the  Joint  resoUi- 
tlon,  and  deeply  believe  that  Its  enactment 
would  l>e  a  historic  milestone  In  the  annals 
of  human  freedom  and  world  peace. 

With  every  good  wlah. 
Sincerely. 

NKL80N  RoCKEFELLB. 


THE  LATE  ALBERT  THOMAS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Reitel] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deepest  sorrow  that  I  heard  of  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Albert  Thomas 
of  Texas.  This  distinguished  American 
was  one  of  the  flrst  to  introduce  him- 
self to  me  when  I  Joined  this  body  in 
1961.  At  that  time  he  offered  his  help 
and  advice  to  me  as  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman, a  gesture  which  I  have  since 


learned  was  repeated  countless  times 
with  other  beginning  Members.  This 
was  typical  of  his  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  helpfulness  to  all. 

Many  were  the  times  when  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  draw  upon  his  vut  store  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  for  guidance  in 
everyday  problems.  Albert  Thomas  al- 
ways was  as  helpful  and  sincere  as  any 
friend  could  be  despite  the  fact  that, 
as  a  senior  Member  with  important 
responsibilities,  he  had  far  more  crucial 
matters  to  occupy  his  time  and  attention. 
But  in  addition  to  these  personal 
qualities,  Albert  Thomas  was  a  great 
legislator.  He  had  few  peers  in  his  abil- 
ity to  steer  a  piece  of  legislation  through 
the  committee  processes  and  pass  the 
legislative  roadblocks  of  House  debate. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  skilled  orators 
in  this  body.  He  was  a  man  of  utmost 
integrity  and  intellectual  honesty  who 
demonstrated  unusual  capacities  of  rea- 
son and  perception  before  reaching  in- 
formed decisions. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  particularly  helpful 
to  me  £ind  my  constituents  of  the  First 
District  of  South  Dakota  on  a  number  of 
occasions  in  connection  with  his  duties 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  OflBces. 
Although  he  was  a  member  of  the  other 
party,  this  in  no  way  influenced  his 
spirit  of  fairness  in  dealing  with  all  mat- 
ters within  his  Jurisdiction. 

In  our  associations  on  the  full  House 
Appropriations  Committee  I  marveled  at 
his  tremendous  store  of  wisdom  and  per- 
ception, his  eloquent  persuasiveness,  and 
his  consideration  for  opposing  points  of 
view. 

Albert  Thomas  earned  the  reputation 
as  the  type  of  astute  lawmaker  to  which 
all  of  us  aspire.  This  Congress  and  this 
country  have  suffered  a  great  loss  In  his 
passing. 

A  BILL  TO  AID  EDUCATION  WITH- 
OUT FEDERAL  CONTROLS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  years 
after  first  coming  to  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  return  a 
given  percentage  of  revenue  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  vari- 
ous States,  for  the  support  of  their  pub- 
lic school  systems. 

Having  been  one  of  the  original  spon- 
sors of  the  proposal  of  tax  sharing  with 
the  States,  I,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Educa- 
tion, have  explored  ways  to  assist  educa- 
tors, without  Federal  controls.  In  this 
cormection,  in  discussing  the  matter  with 
educators,  I  have  learned  that  they  favor 
including  a  distribution  factor  to  the 
States  which  would  give  an  incentlre  to 
Individual  States  to  Increase  their  sup- 
port of  their  school  systems. 
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Therefore,  I  am  intidducing  today  a 
bill  which  carries  out  ^lils  plan,  by  re- 
quiring that  1  percent^  of  the  Federal 
revenue,  under  the  Iifitemal  Revenue 
Code,  together  with  1  pfetcent  of  all  cus- 
tom duties,  be  returned  (o  the  States  dur- 
ing the  flrst  year,  2  percent  the  second 
year,  and  up  to  5  percent  the  next  year 
and  thereafter.  This  money  would  be  de- 
posited in  a  trust  fund  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treneury,  who  would 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  the 
money  to  the  States,  to  provide  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  to  improve 
their  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tional systems. 

Half  of  the  money  w(>uld  be  returned 
on  a  straight  per  studeW  basis;  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  fojnmula  would  be 
based  on  the  amount  of  pffort  each  State 
is  putting  into  public  lelementary  and 
secondary  education. 

Effort  is  defined  as  the  percent  of  gross 
personal  Income  spent  on  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  The 
mathematics  of  the  formula  would  work 
as  follows:  The  percent  of  gross  personal 
income  spent  on  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  figure  I  call  a 
"State  product."  To  determine  the  ac- 
tual number  of  dollars  each  State  re- 
ceives under  the  "effort  section,"  each 
State's  percent  of  the  sum  total  of  "State 
products"  is  multiplied  b(y  the  amount  of 
money  available  in  the  effort  section. 

To  assure  that  the  mottcy  being  shared 
with  the  States  is  spent  for  educational 
purposes,  each  Governor  must  submit  an 
outline  of  how  his  State  plans  to  spend 
the  money,  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  The  Comptroller 
General  must  determine  within  60  days 
whether  or  not  the  plan  fits  within  the 
intent  of  Congress.  If  f;he  plan  is  not 
disapproved  within  60  ^ftys,  it  will  be 
considered  approved.  If  ^sapproved,  the 
Governor  will  have  the  Mght  to  appeal 
the  decision  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
in  his  district.  j 

Additionally,  each  Stajte  must  submit 
an  audit  each  year  to  tjie  Comptroller 
General,  detailing  how  Itjie  tax  rebate 
was  actually  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  point  out  that 
under  a  provision  of  thi6  new  proposed 
biU,  the  Congress  declares  that  responsi- 
bility for  and  control  over  education  is 
one  of  the  powers  not  delegated  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Government 
but  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  10th  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  emphasare  that  my  bill 
could  flll  the  gap  which  would  result 
from  the  current  proposal  of  President 
Johnson  to  phase  out  Federal  aid  to  areas 
impacted  on  account  of  military  and 
other  defense  and  Government  installa- 
tions, which  do  not  contjibute  taxes  to 
support  local  government, 

The  phasing  out  of  tWs  Federal  aid 
makes  it  doubly  important  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  educational  systems  by  a 
new  program,  such  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  till  would  pro- 
vide my  State  of  Washington  with  ap- 
proximately $20  mlUlon  in  tax  refund  the 
flrst  year,  which  would  Increase  until 
the  flfth  year  when  It  would  level  off  at 
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approximately  $100  million  per  annum. 
The  total  refund  to  the  50  States  would 
be  approximately  $1  billion  the  flrst  year 
and  accelerate  accordingly  until  the  flfth 
year. 


A  BILL  TO  EXCLUDE  FROM  INCOME 
CERTAIN    REIMBURSED    MOVING 

EXPENSES 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  '  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  an  identical  bill  to  H.R. 
13070,  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [James  A.  Burke],  on  February 
24.  This  bill  will  cure  an  unrealistic 
and  inequitable  application  of  the  in- 
come tax  law  through  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

American  industry  has  long  followed 
the  practice  of  transferring  employees 
to  new  work  locations  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  such  as  training,  staffing  new 
facilities,  and  retaining  valuable  skills  of 
employees  where  an  industry  activity  is 
closed  down.  When  these  transfers  oc- 
cur, the  employer  has  generally  reim- 
bursed the  employee  for  expense  caused 
by  the  employer  in  moving  the  employee, 
members  of  his  family,  and  his  personal 
possessions  to  the  new  work  location. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
ruled  that  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  employee,  his  family,  and  household 
effects  to  the  new  work  Ibcatlon  is  ac- 
tually the  employer's  expense  and  there- 
fore excludable  from  the  employee's 
income.  This  is  clearly  a  correct  inter- 
pretation. However,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  contends  that  all  other 
expense  created  by  the  move  and  for 
which  the  employee  is  reimbursed  by  his 
employer  is  income  to  the  employee  and 
subject  to  income  tax.  On  August  9, 
1965,  the  Service  issued  T.I.K.  754  call- 
ing on  employers  to  withhold  tax  on  re- 
imbursements of  the.se  latter  expenses. 
The  latter  contention  by  the  IRS  is 
applicable  to  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  according  to  a  letter  about  De- 
cember 1964  from  Bertram  M.  Harding 
as  Acting  Commissioner  of  the  IRS  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Norman 
S.  Paul. 

Just  last  year  the  UJS.  Civil  Service 
Commission  requested  the  Congress  to 
modernize  the  law  governing  reim- 
bursement of  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  who  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  place  to  another  for  the 
Government's  punwses.  This  bill,  H.R. 
10607,  provides  for  payment  of  much  of 
the  expense  for  which  private  employ- 
ers reimburse  their  employees.  Fur- 
thermore, the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
based  on  an  extensive  study  of  the  costs 
incurred  by  Government  employees 
when    transferred.    The    Civil    Service 


Commission    published    this    study    In 
March  1963. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  justiflcation  of  the 
draft  bill  submitted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  an  excellent  explanation 
of  the  need  and  purpose  of  reimburse- 
ment of  employees: 

When  a  Federal  agency  had  decided  that 
it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  transfer  an  em- 
ployee to  another  official  station,  the  agency 
should  pay  the  expenses  of  the  move.  The 
employee  should  not  have  to  contribute, 
sometimes  substantially,  to  cover  the  cost  of 
a  move  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government. 

Agencies    move   employees    for    two    basic 
reasons.     On  the  one  hand  changes  In  the 
amount  of  work,  or  shlfu  In  program  em- 
phasis or  organizational  structure  may  re- 
quire the  transfer  of  people  and  functions. 
The  current  Department  of  Defense  program 
for  closing  unnecessary  Installations  Is  one 
case  in  point.     Automation  of  processes  in 
such  agencies  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Is  another,  and  there  are  many  more.    On 
the  other  hand,  periodic  moves  of  personnel 
are  a  requirement  of  certain  kinds  of  occu- 
pations and  agency  career  programs.    Regu- 
lar changes  of  duty  stations  are  a  feature  of 
particular  occupations  such  as  bank  examin- 
ing,  In  which   It  U  Important  to  maintain 
objectively.     Certain  career  systems  such  as 
that  of  the  Forest  Service  are  built  around 
progressive  shifts  of  personnel   to  locations 
which  have  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 
When  employees  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
transfer.  Government's  efficiency  drops  and 
its  costs  go  up.    Besides  losing  the  services  of 
experienced  employees,  agencies  may  have  to 
promote  less  well-qualifled  people  or  spend 
extra  time  and  money  to  find,  hire,  and  train 
new  people  to  do  the  work.     Agencies  say 
that  the  certeln  prospect  of  financial  losses 
which  the  employee  can  111  afford  frequently 
tips  the  scale  against  the  experienced  em- 
ployee's making  the  move  his  agency  needs  to 
have  him  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl  I  have  introduced 
today  provides  that  certain  moving  ex- 
penses paid  by  an  employer  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  income  of  the  employee 
taxpayer.  These  expenses  are  substan- 
tially the  same  expenses  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  for  its  employees 
under  H.R.  10607.  To  be  specific,  my  biU 
would  exclude  from  the  employee's  in- 
come the  following : 

The  reasonable  cost  of  moving  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  and  of 
traveling  from  the  old  to  the  new  resi- 
dence. These  expenses  are  presently  ex- 
cludable froin  income  imder  existing  IRS 
rulings  as  I  previously  stated. 

The  reasonable  cost  of  traveling  by  the 
employee  and  his  spouse  for  the  purpose 
of  searching  for  a  new  residence.  The 
Civil  Service  bill  provides  for  reimburse- 
ment of  this  same  expense. 

The  reasonable  cost  of  meals  and  lodg- 
ing of  the  taxpayer  and  members  of  his 
family  while  occupying  temporary  quar- 
ters, but  not  to  exceed  30  days  in  the 
United  States  or  60  days  in  territories  or 
foreign  countries.  The  Civil  Service  bill 
provides  for  payment  of  this  same  ex- 
pense under  regulations  to  be  prescribed. 

The  expenses  incident  to  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  a  residence  or  the  settle-  . 
ment  of  an  unexpired  lease  and  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  purchase  of  a  new 
residence.  The  CivU  Service  bUl  provides 
for   reimbursement  of   these   expenses. 
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Neither  bill  would  permit  compensation 
for  any  loss  suffered  by  the  employee  In 
the  sale  of  a  residence. 

Miscellaneous  expenses  to  the  extent 
they  are  directly  attributable  to  the  move 
and  are  substantiated  by  the  taxpayer. 
However,  these  expenses  are  limited  to 
not  more  than  2  weeks'  wages  or  $1,000 
whichever  Is  less  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
single  employee  without  dependents,  only 
one-half  of  this  amount.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice bill  provides  for  reimbursement  of 
similar  amounts  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed. 

Mobility  of  labor  Is  Increasingly  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  gov- 
ernment and  industry.  When  either  gov- 
ernment or  industry  requires  an  em- 
ployee to  transfer  his  work  location  and 
move  his  family  to  a  new  place  of  resi- 
dence, It  is  only  simple  equity  that  the 
employer  pay  the  expense  of  the  move 
and  that  the  employee  not  be  forced  to 
dip  Into  his  own  pocket.  And  when  the 
employer  bears  the  expense  which  the 
employee  incurred  because  of  the  move, 
it  is  highly  unfair  to  levy  a  tax  on  reim- 
bursed expense  on  the  strained  inter- 
pretation that  the  employee  has  received 
lnc(Hne.  In  fact,  such  a  tax  defeats  the 
purpose  of  reimbursement  which  is  to 
keep  the  employee  financially  whole. 


EXCLUDING  MOVING  EXPENSES 
PROM  INCOME  OP  TRANSFERRED 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schnm- 
BCLiI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  bill  that,  with 
appropriate  limitations,  would  exclude 
from  the  Income  of  transferred  em- 
ployees Including  membei-s  of  the  armed 
services  certain  reimbursed  moving  ex- 
penses which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  presently  trying  to  tax. 

For  many  years  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  recognized  that  employer 
payment  or  reimbursement  of  certain 
categories  of  employee  moving  ex- 
penses— travel  expenses  of  the  employee 
and  his  Immediate  family,  and  trans- 
portation of  his  household  goods,  from 
the  old  to  the  new  place  of  employ- 
ment— does  not  constitute  taxable  in- 
come to  the  old  employee,  where  the 
transfer  Is  made  in  the  Interest  of  the 
employer.  In  taking  this  position  the 
Service  acknowledged  that  the  payment 
erf  such  expenses  Is  not  a  fringe  benefit 
to  the  employee,  but  a  necessary  busi- 
ness expense  of  the  employer — see  Rev- 
enue Ruling  54-429,  1954-2  CB.  53.  In 
1964  Congress  expressed  its  agreemenl 
in  principle  by  providing  that  similar 
expenses  if  reimbursed  for  a  new  em- 
ployee. (H-  If  paid  by  the  employee  and 
not  reimbursed  by  the  employer,  could 
be  deducted  by  the  employee — see  sec- 
tion 217,  Internal  Revenue  Code,  en- 


acted by  section  213,  Revenue  Act  of 
1964. 

Actually,  employee  transfers  usually 
Involve  other  categories  of  expenses,  as 
for  a  preliminary  house  hunting  trip  tc 
the  new  location,  temporary  living  ex- 
penses at  the  new  location  pending 
availability  of  a  permanent  home,  and 
selling  expenses  in  disposing  of  the  old 
home.  These  expenses  are  necessary 
and  proper  in  the  ordinary  transfer  of 
an  existing  employee,  and  are  reim- 
bursed by  a  great  many  employers — see 
Wall  Street  Journal,  December  9,  1965, 
page  I.  The  present  administration  has 
recently  recognized  such  expenses  of 
moving  to  be  appropriately  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  employer  when  the  move 
involves  a  transfer  from  one  permanent 
duty  station  to  another  at  the  request  of 
the  employer.  A  bill  H.R.  10607  has  been 
recommended  by  the  President  and  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  of  the  House 
under  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  reimburse  such  expenses  to  its 
employees. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  re- 
cently announced  that  reimbursements 
in  these  latter  categories  must  be  treated 
as  taxable  compensation;  that  is,  the 
employer  must  withhold,  and  the  em- 
ployee must  Include  the  reimbursement 
in  his  income  and  not  deduct  the  ex- 
pense— see  Revenue  Ruling  65-158,  pub- 
lished June  14,  1965,  and  TIR-754  pub- 
lished August  9,  1965.  While  the  Service 
had  taken  a  similar  position  in  earlier 
rulings  and  cases,  its  previous  attempts 
to  e^orce  its  position  had  been  spotty, 
and  the  pre-1965  court  decisions  had 
been  inconclusive — see  statement  on  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  1964  act,  in  Senate  Re- 
port No.  830.  88th  Congress,  2d  session, 
page  71.  The  Service's  recent  announce- 
ments were  precipitated  by  a  court  of 
appeals  decision  In  Its  favor  last  April, 
on  which  the  taxpayer  sought — but  the 
Justice  Department  opposed — review  in 
the  Supreme  Court — see  US.  v  Kenneth 
D.  England.  345  P.  2d  414  (CA-7),  certi- 
orari denied,  January  1966,  34  U.d.  Law 
Week  3242. 

The  latter  categories  of  moving  ex- 
penses— such  as  expenses  of  selling  the 
employee's  home  at  the  old  duty  station 
and  expenses  while  occupying  temporary 
quarters  at  the  new  post  for  a  limited 
period — are  genuinely  employer  business 
expenses  and  not  employee  expenses.  To 
treat  them  as  taxable  is  grossly  unfair 
to  the  thousands  of  employees  involved, 
most  of  whom  earn  less  than  $10,000  a 
year.  It  Is  also  bad  social  policy,  since 
it  constitutes  a  drag  on  the  mobility  of 
labor  and  of  Industry. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
transfers  that  take  place — an  estimated 
340,000  military  personnel,  more  than 
150.000  private  Industry  employees,  and 
35,000  Federal  civilian  employees — the 
revenue  Impact  of  corrective  legislation 
would  not  be  too  substantial.  Thus,  ap- 
pnH>rlate  limitations  can  be  placed  on 
those  eligible  and  the  amounts  to  be  ex- 
cluded In  each  case.  Furthermore,  the 
entire  Issue  is  still  being  Htlgated  and 
most  affected  employees  probably  have 
not  been  treating  these  items  as  taxable 
anyway,  so  the  revenue  toes  should  prob- 


ably be  viewed  in  any  case  as  poten- 
tial rather  than  actual. 

A  legislative  solution  is  highly  desir- 
able. Without  a  prompt  and  definitive 
solution,  employers  are  in  a  difficult  po- 
sition In  not  knowing  whether  they  ac- 
tually are  required  to  withhold;  em- 
ployees. In  not  knowing  whether  they 
should  report,  and  if  they  do  report.  In 
perhaps  being  forced  to  litigate;  and  the 
Service  in  attempting  to  achieve  consist- 
ent enforcement. 

A  short  summary  of  my  bill,  which  is 
identical  to  HJl.  13070  introduced  on 
February  24  by  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  BuEKE],  is  set  forth  herewith. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  moving  the 
employee,  his  family,  and  household 
goods  to  the  new  place  of  work,  which 
are  clearly  nontaxable  under  present  law, 
the  bill  would  exclude  from  the  Income 
of  an  employee  who  has  worked  for  the 
same  or  a  related  employer  for  at  least 
a  year  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  reim- 
bursements for  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred by  reason  of  the  move  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

First.  Travel  for  the  employee  and  his 
wife  to  seek  permanent  quarters  at  the 
new  location; 

Second.  Expenses  while  occupying 
temporary  quarters  at  the  new  location 
for  a  period  generally  not  to  exceed  30 
days; 

Third.  Expenses  Incident  to  the  em- 
ployee selling  his  home  at  the  old  duty 
station  and  purchasing  a  residence  at 
the  new  location; 

Fourth.  Miscellaneous  expenses  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  move,  but  not 
to  exceed  the  lesser  of  2  weeks'  pay  or 
$1,000  in  the  case  of  a  family  man,  with 
the  maximum  exclusion  being  reduced 
by  one-half  for  an  employee  having  no 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  employees  who  are  di- 
rected to  move  by  their  employers  should 
not  have  to  pay  tax  on  expenditures 
which  primarily  benefit  their  employers. 
Passage  of  the  bill  would  simply  recog- 
nize this  fundamental  principle. 


DEMOCRACY— WHAT  IT  MEANS 
TO  ME 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  more  than  300,000 
young  Americans  participated  in  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary. 
The  theme  this  year  was  "Democracy — 
What  It  Means  to  Me." 

The  winning  speech  In  North  Dakota 
was  presented  by  17-year-old  Charles 
Alan  Collins,  of  Fargo,  who  calls  upon 
his  fellow  students  to  concentrate  on 
"what  is  right  with  America"  rather  than 
"what  Is  wrong  with  America." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of 
Charles  Alan  Collins'  qieQCh  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkoo»d: 

DncocKACT — What  It  Itlk^ira  to  Mi 

Wti&t  doea  democracy  mean  to  me?  I 
could  write  a  book,  and  still  not  give  the  full 
aiuwer,  for  the  true  meaning  of  democracy 
could  never  be  confined  to  a  printed  page, 
tt  U  a  concept  In  the  mladfi  of  men  that 
defies  llmltatlona.  It  Is  a  dream  that  has 
lived  In  the  hearts  of  men  for  over  1965  years. 
It  is  that  intangible  "something"  that  gradu- 
ally becomes  a  living  part  of  each  one  of  us. 

It  Is  that  "something  Inside"  that  nuide 
the  soldier  In  Vietnam  hoist  a  small  Ameri- 
can flag  Just  minutes  before  he  went  down 
under  enemy  fire.  It  Is  that  "something  In- 
side" that  made  "Joe  Smith,  American"  de- 
cide to  be  beaten  to  death  rather  than  reveal 
a  vital  defense  secret  to  the  enemy.  It  Is 
that  "something  Inside''  that  made  our  boys 
who  recently  returned  home  on  furlough 
from  Vietnam  say:  "We  want  to  go  back  and 
flnlsh  this  Job." 

What  la  that  "something  Inside"?  Maybe 
It  is  the  remembrance  ol  the  little  things  In 
life  back  home  that  have  (Vddenly  become 
terribly  Important — the  snteU  of  mom's 
homemade  rolls,  the  pungent  odor  of  dad's 
pipe,  the  arguments  with  Ms  over  the  car, 
the  crowd  at  the  pizza  shop  after  the  show, 
the  many  arguments  over  political  Issues — ' 
and  suddenly  they  know  Uiat  these  repre- 
sent a  way  of  life  that  must  be  preserved. 

Maybe  this  is  why  I,  a  17-year-old  who 
may  soon  be  standing  in  their  shoes,  am  tak- 
ing a  more  appreciative  look  at  these  very 
same  freedoms  which  I.  too,  am  wearing  too 
easily  like  comfortable  old  shoes.  What  can 
I,  a  lone  high  school  student  do  about  it? 
Much.  I  know  I  am  only  one,  but  I  am  one — 
and  since  a  nation  Is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,  I  must  try  to  make  my  link  as 
strong  as  possible.  I  can  try  to  strengthen 
my  own  personal  character  and  integrity. 

I  can  support  the  rules  aS  my  school  and 
town.  I  may  not  agree  wfth  all  of  them, 
but  I  wlU  obey  them  as  I  know  they  rep- 
resent the  Democratic  majority.  I  can  learn 
more  about  my  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
but  I  must  also  remember  that  with  these 
rights  come  certain  responsibilities.  I  can- 
'  not  complain  about  my  constitutional  rights 
if.  in  80  doing,  I  would  be  denying  these 
same  constitutional  rights  to  those  about 
me.  Knowing  that  the  i*aal  war  of  the 
present  is  being  fought  for  the  control  of 
men's  minds,  I  must  try  to  dharpen  my  mind 
by  wide  reading  of  current  problems,  by 
knowing  weU  the  political  candidates,  by 
more  critical  listening,  and  more  careful 
evaluations.  To  these  ends  I  am  active  in 
the  high  school  debate  program,  the  student 
congress  legislative  program,  school  gov- 
ernment and  local  junior  poutlcs. 

Along  with  my  classmates  I  can  encourage 
the  use  of  justice  and  fair  play  in  school 
affairs.  We  can  vote  to  keep  the  Pledge  of 
AllegiatK^  In  the  school  and  encourage  more 
respect  for  our  flag.  We  can  strengthen  our 
■chool  AmerlcanlBHi  program.  We  can  en- 
courage our  feUow  stxidenU  to  think  along 
the  lines  of  "what's  right  with  America." 
rather  than  "what's  wrong  with  America." 
We  can  create  Interest  In  politics  by  setting 
up  student  polls  at  election  time.  We  can 
emphasize  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  institutions  of  our  Oavernment  which 
protect  our  life,  liberty,  acd  property — for 
governments  do  not  preserve  themselves— 
they  are  preserved  only  by  the  vigilance  ot 
those  to  whose  guardianship  they  have  been 
committed — and  the  price  of  Ireedom  Is  eter- 
nal vigilance. 

And  when  the  defense  ot  these  freedoms 
caiu  for  our  draft  nxmabcn  to  be  called. 
we  can  answer  in  the  words  oC  Daniel  Webs- 
ter: "I  was  born  an  American;  I  Uve  an 
American:  I  shall  die  an  AaMrloan.  no  man 
can  suffer  too  much  and  no  man  can  fall 
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too  aooD  If  It  be  In  defense  of  the  liberties 
and  the  oonstttotlon  ot  his  country." 


NEW  LAW  NEEDED 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  uiumlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Asbbsook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
one  who  opposed  the  new  coinage  law 
because  I  felt  that,  despite  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  liberal  economist. 
Gresham's  law  would  apply.  It  Is  rather 
obvious  that  it  has.  One  of  the  side 
effects  of  this  situation  has  been  the  im- 
proper trafficking  in  American  currency 
by  some  unscrupulous  Individuals.  I 
have  a  record  which  is  rather  clearly 
pitted  against  improper  governmental 
Interference  In  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  opposed  to  unnecessary  bureau- 
cratic regulation.  However,  when  I  see 
a  need  for  a  new  law  It  is  pnHnoted  with 
equal  vigor. 

During  the  Christmas  recess,  several  of 
my  banking  friends  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  they  had  received  from  some  New 
York  promoter  In  which  he  offered  to 
furnish  them  U.S.  currency  at  a 
premium.  This  means  he  has  been 
hoarding  It  and  now  endeavors  to  sell  it 
to  banks  at  a  profit.  I  feel  a  law  should 
be  enacted  which  would  prevent  this 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
right  of  the  legitimate  collector.  The 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Johnstown  Bank. 
Johnstown,  Ohio,  and  foltows: 

PoKT  Cmsm  CoiK  ExcaAwoa, 
Inc.,  Coin  Wsappimo  and  De- 
UVCXT  Sutvicx, 

346  North  Main  Street. 

Port  Chester.  N.Y. 

Deas  Sis:  Tour  bank  is  facing  a  severe 
coin  shortage  at  this  time  which  will  soon 
be  comfiounded  by  the  Christmas  season  de- 
mand. As  you  weU  know,  the  Federal  Be- 
serve  Is  unable  to  nMet  your  coin  requlre- 
Qients  now,  and  this  problem  will  hamper 
you  severely  in  servicing  your  custontera' 
coin  needs. 

We  are  cxurently  helping  many  banks  and 
flnancial  institutions  around  the  country  to 
solve  their  coin  shortage.  We  can  supply 
your  bank  with  all  the  coins  you  need, 
shipped  to  your  nearest  commercial  airpcwl;, 
air  express  coUect.  Shipments  are  made  con- 
tinuously from  Monday  through  Saturday. 

Rates,  including  delivery  to  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport,  are  as  foUows: 

Costs  you 

•1,000  in  nickels $1,020.00 

•1,000  in  dimes 1,030.00 

•1,000  In  quarters 1,  CIS.  00 

•1.000  in  halves 1,047.50 

•1.000  in  sUver  doUars 1. 800. 00 

Please  call  me  at  B14-939-98S0  for  prompt 
and  courteous  service  and  any  further  in- 
formation. 

Very  trvdj  yours. 

Post  Chesteb  Con*  Excbanck.  Inc. 

Mn.'TON  Scuuer. 


JAMES       MICHAEL       SILVERTHORN 
SPEAKS  ON  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr,  Asbbrook]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
-Calif omla? 

T^ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  DemDcracy  contest. 
This  year  over  300,000  school  students 
participated  in  the  contest,  competing  for 
the  5  scholarships  which  are  awarded 
as  the  top  prizes.  The  contest  theme 
was  "Democracy — What  It  Means  to  Me." 
The  winner  for  the  State  of  Ohio  was 
James  Michael  SUverthom.  of  320  North 
Third  Street,  Coshocton,  Ohio,  and  he 
will  be  competing  for  national  honors. 

Coshocton  Is  very  proud  of  Jim  and  I 
am  very  honored  that  he  is  from  the  dis- 
trict I  am  privileged  to  r^iresent.  He 
will  be  visiting  Washington  on  March  8, 
1966.  and  attend  the  annual  congres- 
sional dinner  of  the  VFW.  I  certainly 
wish  him  luck  in  the  final  competition 
and,  win  or  lose,  he  has  brought  great 
honor  to  his  school,  his  family,  his  State. 

His  prize-winning  theme  is  excellent 
and  I  am  including  it  with  these  remarks. 
Democsact:  What  It  Mxai«s  to  Mr 
(By  James  Michael  Sllverthom) 

Democracy — a  fins  sounding  word.  Like 
motherhood,  and  baseball.  And  like  most 
fine  sounding  words,  it  is  so  often  used  and 
misused  it  has  los*;  virtually  all  meaning. 

The  standard,  stock  definition  of  democ- 
racy is  "government  or  rule  by  the  people." 
We  give  this  pat  definition  when  one  is  re- 
quired, yet  it  means  precisely  nothing. 

What  good  Is  democracyf  How  can  it  pos- 
sibly work?  Philosophers  sinc«  Plato  have 
asked  those  questions.  EUtler  said,  "We  spit 
in  the  face  of  democracy."  How  can  we  an- 
swer such  challenges? 

Well,  It  is  really  quite  simple:  democracy 
as  defined,  does  not  work.  No  large  group  of 
people,  certainly  no  nation  could  possibly 
have  a  stable,  well-run  society  under  a  goT- 
emment  by  the  people.  Indeed,  the  only 
governments  today  which  claim  to  be  the 
people's  are  those  which  make  a  mockery  of 
the  very  concept  of  democracy — the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
Poland. 

No,  pure  democracy  with  all  the  people, 
with  all  their  differing  ideas  and  Interests, 
having  a  continual  voice,  can  never  result 
In  anything  but  chaos.  But  we  in  America 
have  found  a  way,  a  method  of  having  an  es- 
tablished governmental  authority,  yet  allow- 
ing the  collective  will  of  the  people  to  remain 
supreme. 

Our  republican  democracy  does  not  lessen 
the  responsibilities  of  the  individual,  it  mag- 
nifies them  to  a  sometimes  terrifying  extent. 
Suddenly  It  la  not  one's  own  wishes  or  wUI 
that  matters,  for  decisions  must  be  made  for 
the  common  good,  representatives  chosen  for 
all  the  people. 

StUl  the  basic  democratic  spirit  behlxKl  it 
all  remaliu.  Democracy  Is  not  so  much  an 
ex(u;t  means  of  government  but  a  way  of 
life,  eyeglasses  through  which  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual. 

Just  before  World  War  n.  an  American 
missionary  was  speaking  to  a  Japanese  police 
captain.  The  captain,  scofling  at  the  mis- 
sionary, looked  out  the  window.  Below  was 
an  aged  peasant  plodding  along  with  a  heavy 
burden  on  his  back. 

"Tou  see  him?"  the  captain  asked.  "He 
doesnt  mean  that  to  us."  he  spat  out  snap- 
ping his  flngor.  "But  give  us  a  million  like 
him.  and  he  Is  Important.  The  UuUvldual 
means  nothing."    So  you  see.  Is  It  so  strange 
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to  My  respecting  individual  importance  Is 
revolutionary? 

Tet  It  work*  the  other  way,  too.  As  indi- 
viduals have  formed  the  government,  so  they 
owe  it  their  loyalty  and  respect. 

Recently,  a  young  man  was  stopped  by  a 
police  ofllcer  on  suspicion  of  drunken  driving. 
When  word  reached  the  young  man's  mother, 
she  went  to  challenge  the  officer.  Publicly, 
she  and  her  son  attacked  blm. 

News  of  this  police  brutality  spread.  Five 
days  later,  34  people  were  dead  and  millions 
of  dollars  of  damage  had  been  done.  The 
Watts  district  should  always  be  a  monument 
to  the  danger  of  public  disrespect  for  proper 
authority. 

It  Is  easy  to  list  the  duties  of  citizens:  vot- 
ing, paying  taxes,  keeping  informed.  For 
us,  students  approaching  adulthood,  the  du- 
ties are  even  more  awesome.  We  must  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  future  participation  in  our 
society.  The  preparation  includes  learning 
about  our  government,  and  more  importantly 
gaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  basic  phll- 
ocophy  of  Americanism. 

But  despite  these  facts,  the  basic  require- 
ments can  be  summed  up  In  a  few  phrases. 
We  as  citizens  are  Individuals  with  unde- 
niable rights  and  must  see  others  as  individ- 
uals with  the  same  righU.  We  as  establtsh- 
ers  and  maintalners  of  the  government  owe  it 
our  constant  attention  and  participation. 
Mutual  give-and-Uke  is  the  only  fairplay 
in  the  relationship  between  the  government 
and  the  people. 


REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT    ON    VIETNAM 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectlMi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Re- 
publican policy  committee,  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  an  important  pol- 
icy committee  statement  on  Vietnam 
which  was  adopted  at  our  Tuesday, 
March  1,  meeting: 

RXPTTBLICAN   PoLICT  COMlfrTTU  STATXMCNT 

ON  Vbtnaic 

The  deep  division  within  the  Democratic 
Party  over  American  policy  in  Vietnam  is 
prolonging  the  war,  undermining  the  morale 
of  our  fighting  men  and  encouraging  the 
Communist  aggressor.  It  has  confused  the 
people  in  other  nations  about  the  American 
purpose  and  has  led  North  Vietnam  to  be- 
lieve that  In  time  we  may  falter,  that  we  do 
not  have  the  necessary  will  or  determination 
to  win.  As  a  result,  the  peace  that  this 
Nation  and  the  free  world  seeks  has  been  de- 
layed, the  fighting  Intensified,  and  the  threat 
of  a  major  war  deepened. 

In  an  effort  to  please  the  confiictlng  ele- 
ments In  the  Democratic  Party,  the  admin- 
istration has  had  to  dodge  and  shift.  Its 
policy  and  position  on  Vietnam  continues  to 
be  marred  by  indecision,  sudden  change  and 
frequent  reinterprets tion.  Under  the  cir- 
cumsUnces.  It  Is  little  wonder  that  the  en- 
emy  has  been  encouraged,  our  friends  dis- 
mayed, and  the  "national  unity  that  can  do 
more  to  bring  about  peace  negotiations  than 
almost  any  other  thing"  has  been  delayed. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  President  to 
disavow  those  within  his  party  who  would 
divide  this  country  as  they  have  divided  the 
Democratic  Party.  Certainly,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated,  "there  is  much  more  that 


unites  us  than  divides  us."  However,  as  long 
as  the  party  In  power  cannot  agree  on  such 
basic  issues  as  whether  Americans  should  be 
in  Vietnam  at  all,  what  our  Nation  is  trying 
to  achieve  there  and  whether  the  right  means 
are  being  used,  there  will  continue  to  be  un- 
certainties, misunderstandings,  and  fears 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam.  America,  Indeed 
the  world,  is  waiting  for  the  President  to  take 
command  of  his  party.  Until  this  is  done, 
the  divisive  debate  will  continue,  the  con- 
fusion will  grow,  and  a  peaceful  solution 
will  elude  ua. 

Republicans  are  united  in  their  support 
of  the  fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  We  also 
support  a  policy  that  will  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  aggression  and  the  forceful  conquest 
of  South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  live  their  lives  in  peace  under  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choice,  free  of  Communist 
aggression. 

Certainly,  these  objectives  cannot  be  re- 
alized by  admitting  the  Communists  to  a 
share  of  power  In  a  coalition  government. 
Per  this  Is  "arsenic  in  the  medicine,"  the 
"fox  in  the  chicken  coop."  It  would  pave 
the  way  for  a  Communist  takeover  as  surely 
as  did  the  coalition  governments  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Hungary. 
Moreover,  It  would  make  a  cruel  and  inde- 
fensible mockery  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 


COST  OP  LIVING  INCREASE  FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurnet]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  provide  an 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  when- 
ever the  cost  of  living  increases  by  3 
percent. 

All  of  us  can  see  what  Inflation  has 
done  to  our  dollar  over  the  past  few  years, 
but  none  see  it  so  clearly  as  those  who 
must  live  on  the  fixed  Incomes  of  retire- 
ment pensions,  ptersonal  savings,  and  so- 
cial security.  Their  paychecks  do  not 
expand  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  things 
they  must  buy.  When  food  costs  more 
they  must  substitute  chei4>er  foods  or 
eat  a  little  less. 

These  are  people  who  have  worked  for 
a  living  all  their  lives  and  now  are  en- 
titled to  live  their  remaining  years  with- 
out the  nagging  worry  that  all  their 
provisions  for  their  old  age  will  be  worth- 
less in  the  face  of  inflation. 

Last  year  Congress  voted  a  7-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  to 
cover  the  7  percent  that  the  cost  of  living 
had  risen  since  1958.  Already  that  in- 
crease has  become  outdated  as  the  cost 
of  living  soars  to  new  heights  each 
month. 

Of  course,  the  best  solution  to  this 
would  be  for  the  President  to  abandon 
his  planned  inflation  policy  of  deflcit 
spending  and  learn  to  live  within  his 
means.  But  there  appears  to  be  little 
hope  of  that  happening,  so  the  least  we 
can  do  is  assure  these  retired  Americans 
that  their  social  security  will  be  Increased 
to  cover  the  inflation. 


Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  I  propose 
today,  whenever  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex advances  3  percent,  social  security 
benefits  would  also  rise  by  3  percent. 

Cost  studies  made  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in- 
dicate that  the  growth  of  the  economy 
during  such  infiationtu^  periods  would 
provide  the  necessary  revenues  for  this 
increase  without  having  to  raise  the  so- 
cial security  taxes. 

A  similar  plan  has  already  been  written 
into  the  language  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  provide  the  same  as- 
surance to  those  on  social  security. 

Older  Americans  are  growing  weary  of 
the  administration's  mock  concern  for 
their  welfare.  Actions  speak  louder 
than  the  words  that  flow  from  the  White 
House.  But  until  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent sees  flt  to  curb  his  compulsive 
spending  habits  which  are  pauperizing 
our  aged,  and  end  this  inflationary  spiral 
he  has  built,  the  Congress  can  at  least 
assure  the  senior  citizens  that  their  so- 
cial security  will  keep  pace  with  the 
President's  inflation. 


A  NATIONAL  EYE   INSTITUTE  TO 
COMBAT  BLINDNESS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently introduced  HM.  12387,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establlsiiment  of  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are  spon- 
soring similar  legislation  to  combat  one 
of  mankind's  most  dreaded  afflictions- 
blindness. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  legislation 
In  this  area,  I  learned  that  the  Federal 
Government's  first  official  act  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  was  the  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  printing  of  embossed 
books  for  the  State  schools  in  1879. 
Since  that  time  a  great  many  bills  have 
been  enacted  to  provide  financial  aid, 
tax  exemptions,  tsdklng  books,  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs  for  the 
blind.  These  measures  no  doubt  have 
been  vitally  important  to  thousands  of 
blind  Americans.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  making  a  serious  error 
in  concentrating  all  our  efforts  on  at- 
tempting to  compensate  these  individ- 
uals for  their  terrible  loss  while  failing 
to  make  a  corresponding  effort  in  the 
field  of  vision  research  for  both  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  blindness.  I  am  not 
suggesting,  of  course,  that  existing  pro- 
grams for  the  blind  be  in  any  way  cur- 
tailed. What  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
we  make  a  much  greater  medical  re- 
search effort  than  we  are  doing  at  pres- 
ent, with  the  hope  that  many  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  may  have  their  sight  re- 
stored   and    that    countless    thousands 
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more  may  be  spared  from 
of  blindness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3^  mlllldii  Americans 
suffer  from  serious,  chronic,  noncorrect- 
able  visual  defects.  FV>r  1  million  of 
these  people  the  impairment  is  so  severe 
that  they  caimot  read  ordinary  news- 
print, even  with  glasses.  More  than 
300.000  are  unable  to  work,  keep  house, 
or  go  to  school,  and  an  additional  265,000 
must  limit  their  activitieis  because  of 
their  visual  handicap.  For  these  unfor- 
tunate individuals  the  performance  of 
simple,  everyday  tasks  can  be  a  hazard- 
ous, frustrating  ordeal.  The  ability  of 
tlie  blind  to  look  after  themselves  and 
their  families  is  greatly  reduced,  and 
their  hopes  and  aspirations  are  often 
thwarted  by  their  cruel  handicap.  When 
we  stop  to  tiiink  what  being  blind  really 
means,  we  are  not  surprised  that  most 
Americans  fear  blindness  more  tlian  any 
other  thing  which  could  had>pen  to  them. 

It  is  very  disturbing  to  realize  that 
more  than  30,000  men,  women,  and 
ctiildren  lose  their  sight  every  year. 
Contrary  to  p<H>ular  belief,  very  few  of 
these  cases  are  due  to  accidents.  Actu- 
ally, the  great  majority — nearly  80  per- 
cent— results  from  glaucoma,  cataracts, 
diabetic  retinopathy,  hypertension,  and 
other  diseases  whose  exact  causes  are  un- 
known. The  need  for  intensified  re- 
search In  these  areas  and  in  eye  surgery 
and  in  diagnostic  and  preventive  meas- 
ures is  evident.  There  is  also  a  need  for 
a  larger  number  of  trained  specialists 
in  ttiis  field.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  is 
to  focus  greater  attention  upon  this 
Diajor  health  problem  by  establishing  a 
separate  Institute  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  to  provide  for 
both  research  and  training  programs  to 
combat  blindness. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  if  anyone  hisi-e  is  inclined 
to  question  the  value  of  dollars  spent  for 
medical  research,  he  should  look  at  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  10 
years  under  our  rather  limited  program 
for  vision  research.  Through  one  co- 
operative study  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness  during  the  1950's,  the 
cause  of  retrolental  fibroplasia,  the  prime 
cause  of  blindness  among  infants  at  that 
time,  was  identified  and  preventive  meas- 
ures developed.  For  an  Investment  of 
$50,000  we  were  able  to  prevent  at  least 
2,000  new  cases  of  blindness  a  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  lifetime  care  of 
the  cases  from  a  single  year  would 
amount  to  approximately  $121  million. 
In  other  words,  from  a  one-time  expendi- 
ture of  $50,000  we  have  been  able  to 
save  $121  million  every  year,  not  to  men- 
tion the  suffering  and  anguish  wliich 
have  been  prevented. 

This  is  just  one  example.  I  could  give 
many  more  to  show  the  importance  of 
new  drugs  and  surgical  tecihniques  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  blindness  and  to 
show  that  medical  research  has  Indeed 
paid  off.  I  am  sure  that  Is  not  neces- 
sary, however,  for  this  Congress  has  al- 
ready shown  itself  committed  to  improv- 
ing the  Nation's  health  through  new  pro- 
grams for  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke  re- 
search, and  similar  measures.  In  fact, 
a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 


about  the  record  of  the  89th  Congress 
in  the  field  of  health  legislation.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  overstating  the  case  when 
I  say  that  passage  of  this  legislation  to 
combat  blindness  might  well  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  acts  of  all. 
I  therefore  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Congress  itself  will  give  prompt  and 
favorable  attention  to  tills  vitally  impor- 
tant legislation. 


CLEVELAND  INTRODUCES  CON- 
NECTICUT RIVER  NATIONAL 
PARKWAY  BILL 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  joining  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  introduction  of  legislation 
to  create  the  Connecticut  River  National 
Parkway  and  Recreation  Area  in  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut. 

The  Connecticut  River,  some  400  miles 
long,  is  the  longest  river  in  all  New  Eng- 
land; it  is  longer  than  the  Jordan,  the 
Tiber,  the  Thames,  the  Hudson,  the  Su- 
wanee,  and  the  Potomac  Rivers.  It  flows 
through  one  of  the  most  scenic  valleys  in 
the  country,  rising  in  the  Connecticut 
Lakes  of  New  Hampshire,  forming  the 
border  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  on  through  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  to  Long  Island  Sound  at 
Old  Saybrook,  Conn. 

Today,  it  also  flows  through  some  of 
the  most  unsightly  wastelands  in 
America.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  an  effective  means  by  which 
substantial  and  appropriate  portions  of 
this  river,  throughout  its  length,  may  be 
recaptured  and  preserved  in  their  natu- 
ral beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations. 

E^ery  economic  and  population  fore- 
cast available  today  shows  that  the  econ- 
omy and  population  of  New  England  is 
going  to  continue  growing.  This  means 
that  we  must  naove  now  to  salvage  and 
preserve  sufficient  public  recreation 
lands  while  they  are  still  available. 
Once  these  priceless  resources  are  lost, 
they  are  lost  forever. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  be  flexible  so 
that  the  public  benefit  may  be  measured 
and  met  most  effectively  as  the  parkway 
is  developed.  The  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  author- 
ized by  the  bill.  Is  to  be  administered  for 
the  preservation  of  natural  beauty  and 
for  such  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  and 
objectives  such  as  driving  for  pleasure, 
walking  and  hiking,  picnicking,  fish  and 
wildlife  management,  scenic  and  historic 
site  preservation,  fishing,  hunting,  boat- 
ing, camping,  riding,  bicycling,  winter 
sports,  and  other  forms  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation. 


This  proposal,  carefully  carried  out. 
will  give  New  England  space  and  pro- 
tected land  along  one  of  the  finest  water- 
ways in  the  country;  a  place  of  immense 
natural  beauty  where  people  will  be  able 
to  get  away  from  the  crowded  city 
streets. 

If  tills  is  to  be  done,  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 


THE  EGG  AND  THE  POST  OFFICE 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
often  asked  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  try  to  handle  letters  and  paclcages  "as 
though  they  were  handling  eggs." 

I  was  tlierefore  Intrigued  by  an  article 
in  the  Hagerstown  Morning  Herald  of 
March  1  which  suggests  that,  while  the 
Post  Office  may  not  have  learned  how  to 
handle  packages,  it  is  able  to  cope  with 
eggs.  According  to  this  story,  a  young 
lady  in  Hagerstown  wrote  her  fiance's 
name  and  address  on  a  hard-boiled  egg, 
put  a  5-cent  stamp  on  the  egg,  and 
mailed  it  first  class  to  the  gentleman  in 
Valparaiso,  Ind.  Not  only  did  the  egg 
arrive  in  Indiana  with  only  a  tiny  crack — 
it  actually  arrived  in  less  than  48  hours, 
about  the  average  speed  for  first-class 
mall  between  Washington  and  Silver 
Spring. 

If  the  Post  Office  has  indeed  mastered 
the  egg,  perhaps  it  is  appropriate  to  ask — 
again — what  happens  to  our  packages. 

The  article  follows: 
Hakb-Boxlcd    TaavBLaa    hUtOB    It — Boc    nr 
Hu  Bebi? — Non,  Just  On  in  His  Mailbox 
(By  Dave  Lttsenbtirg^ 

Boy,  the  Poet  Office  Isn't  kidding  with  that 
bit  about  about  "neither  rain,  nor  snow,  nof 
gloom  of  night"  and  all  that  Jazz  stopping 
the  UB.  mall. 

Because  if  Hagerstown's  now-famous  egg 
can  make  it,  man,  anythlnc  can. 

And  make  it  the  egg  did — all  the  way  to 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  with  hardly  a  crack  in  its 
hard-boiled  exterior. 

The  egg,  mailed  here  Saturday  momiog 
by  18-year-old  JoEllen  Powers,  a  resident  oC 
Dagmar  HaU,  to  her  fiance.  19-year-old 
George  Zimmerman,  a  first-year  student  at 
Valparaiso  University,  was  delivered  there 
at  8  a.m.  Monday. 

"I  really  didn't  think  it  would  get  there," 
JoEllen  said  late  Tuesday.  "I  dreamed  up 
the  Idea  from  breakfast,"  she  added.  "They 
give  you  hard-boiled  eggs  every  morning, 
and  someone  said  they  were  mailable,  so  I 
wanted  to  see  if  one  would  get  out  there." 

JoEllen  carefully  addressed  the  egg  with 
pencil,  then  covered  the  address  with  scotch 
tape,  aflUed  a  5-cent  stamp,  and  delivered 
the  egg  to  Hagerstown  postman  Ralph  Higgs 
as  he  made  his  rounds  Saturday  morning. 

"We  were  going  to  lower  it  Into  the  malllMk 
with  a  piece  of  yam  so  It  wouldn't  erack. 
but  we  gave  tt  to  Mr.  Higgs  Instead,"  Jo- 
Ellen  said. 

Hlggs,  amused  by  the  stunt,  brought  the 
egg  to  the  Herald-MaU,  bad  bis  picture  taken 
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with  tb«  egg,  and  dutifully  continued  bis 
rounds. 

Robert  Kvans.  Hagerstown  poatmaater,  said 
the  egg  left  the  Hub  City  at  5:16  p.m.  Satur- 
day, boarded  a  Chicago-bound  train  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  and  was  delivered  promptly 
Monday  morning. 

Evans  noted  that  a  check  with  the  Valpa- 
raiso Poat  Office  revealed  that  the  egg  trav- 
eled the  full  distance  as  first-class  mall, 
suffering  only  slight  damage  In  the  form  of 
a  small  crack. 

The  recipient,  George  ZUnmerman,  con- 
tacted late  Tuesday,  said  he  didn't  "have  the 
faintest  Idea."  as  to  what  was  behind  the  egg 
he  had  pulled  from  his  mailbox  Monday 
morning. 

He  did  remark,  though,  that  JoKllen  "has 
pulled  these  stunts  before,"  but  declined  to 
go  Into  any  detail. 

Oeorge  and  JoElIen  were  schoolmates  In 
York,  Ps.,  prior  to  their  graduation  there 
last  June.— Oeca^e  Is  currently  studying  pre- 
law, while  JoEUen  Is  a  student  at  the  Hagers- 
town Legal  Secretarial  School. 

The  two  became  engaged  at  Chrlsitmas,  Jo- 
Ellen  said,  and  plan  to  be  married  In  the 
summer  of  1067. 

JoEUen,  unaware  of  the  publicity  that  had 
been  given  to  the  egg  mailing  since  it  was 
discovered  Saturday,  said,  "I  dont  believe 
this  •  •  •  It's  like  a  nightmare." 

Asked  what  her  next  stunt  would  be,  she 
replied,  "That's  It.  boy  •  •  •  I  didn't  know 
this  would  happen." 


DEMOCRACY— WHAT  IT  MEANS 
TO  ME 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Qoodell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary 
conducts  a  voice  of  democracy  contest. 

More  than  300,000  students  partici- 
pated In  the  contest,  competing  for  the 
five  scholarships  which  are  awarded  as 
top  prizes. 

The  contest  theme  was  "Democracy — 
What  It  Means  to  Me." 

I  am  privileged  to  tell  the  House  that 
the  winning  speech  for  the  State  of  New 
York  was  delivered  by  a  young  man  from 
the  38th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York.  Mr.  David  M.  Yerkes.  of  Lakewood. 
N.Y. 

A  senior  at  Southwestern  High  School, 
David  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Yerkes.  7  Olenwood  Avenue,  Lakewood, 
N.Y. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  include  David's 
speech  at  this  point  in  the  Conorkssional 
RxcoRo: 

DCMOCmACT 

(By  David  M.  Terkes.  represenUng  Post  53, 
Jamestown,  N.T.) 

Of  all  the  traditional  names  for  forms  of 
government,  "democracy"  has  the  widest  Im- 
plications today.  Yet,  like  most  of  the  others, 
it  has  a  long  history.  Democracy  flourished 
as  long  ago  as  the  5th  century  B.C.  in  the 
Greek  clty-sUtas.  and  is  flourishing  today  in 
the  United  States  of  America  In  the  aoth 
century. 

In  our  minds,  democracy  is  inseparably 
connected  with  constitutional  government 
and  also  with  what  m  think  our  country 


stands  for — for  peace,  for  prosperity,  for 
comfort,  and  above  all,  for  freedom. 

But,  as  a  lorm  of  government,  democracy 
Is  criticized  for  having  many  faults.  For 
example,  some  say  It  is  slow  in  making 
decisions,  and  others  that  the  people  really 
can  never  Intelligently  govern  themselves. 
But  surely,  In  the  end,  we  mvist  concur  with 
Sir  Winston  Chiu-chill  when  he  says: 

"Democracy  Is  the  worst  form  of  govern- 
ment with  the  exception  of  all  the  others." 

Now  BJr.  ChiuThlll  must  be  correct,  tor 
it  Is  democracy,  not  socialism  or  certainly 
not  conmiunism  or  anarchy,  that  has  formed 
the  greatest  country  ever  to  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  No.  it  is  demooracy  tliat 
has  made  and  has  sustained  this  Nation  of 
ours. 

Now  the  burden  of  preservation  of  this 
country  falls  to  lu,  the  students,  the  youth 
of  the  land.  Our  immediate  role  Is  obviously 
to  learn.  For  if  we  know  not  what  democracy 
Is,  then  we  know  not  what  we  are  preserving, 
and  we  certainly  will  not  know  how  to  go 
about  this  Job  of  preservation.  But  with 
knowledge,  there  is  hope  and  with  hope,  there 
is  aU. 

Beyond  learning  and  even  beyond  knowing, 
we  must  also  act.  It  Is  said  that  the  United 
States  is  under  peril  from  abroad  and  apathy 
from  within.  This  Is  certainly  true,  for  as 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  in  June  of  1963, 
said: 

"Seventeen  years  ago.  man  unleashed  the 
power  of  the  atom.  He  thereby  took  into  his 
mortal  hands  the  power  of  self-extinction. 
Since  that  time,  there  have  grown  up  two 
worlds.  One  dedicated  to  this  doom,  or  an 
end  equally  bad.  and  the  other  dedicated  to 
freedom  and  the  individual.  To  which  do 
you  weint  to  belong?" 

Today  we  are  flghUng  in  Vietnam — or  to- 
morrow In  Cuba,  or  Berlin,  or  anywhere 
where  East  meets  West,  where  democracy 
meets  its  antithesis — totalitarianism,  and 
tyranny.  Any  student,  any  American,  par- 
ticularly my  generation  of  youth  can 
strengthen  our  flght  by  first  strengthening 
his  conviction  in  what  is  right  and  what  is 
democracy,  and  second,  by  being  willing  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  danger  and  to 
flght. 

ThU  leads  to  the  apathy  from  within.  This 
too  is  the  case,  for  all  one  has  to  do  Is  look 
around  and  see  draft  cards  being  burned,  a 
chart  being  published  in  a  national  maga- 
zine on  how  "to  avoid  the  draft."  or  demon- 
strations in  the  streeta  protesUng  Vietnam, 
to  see  the  total  unconcern  for  the  defense 
of  democracy,  of  America  as  we  know  it. 

This  apathy  can  be  met  In  the  same  way  as 
the  external  peril.  First,  of  course,  by  a  con- 
viction in  democracy,  and  secondly,  by  a 
knowing  willingness  to  flght.  If  we,  the 
youth,  fulfill  these,  then  no  longer  can  it  be 
said  that.  "Youth  is  wasted  on  the  young." 
But,  instead,  it  may  be  said  that,  "Ah, 
youth — what  can  you  not  do?" 

However,  we  still  must  keep  in  mind  that 
"democracy  undefended  and  untended  is  de- 
mocracy ended." 


VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
TKN).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Bingham]  Is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  submit  to  the  House  cer- 
tain observations  with  regard  to  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam,  to  discuss  some  of  the 
implications  of  the  ideas  suggested  in 
recent  days  by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  to  make 
a  proposal  which  I  believe  logically  fol- 
lows from  Senator  Kennedy's  contribu- 
tion. 


To  start  with,  let  me  emphasize  once 
again  that,  agonizing  as  the  conflict  is 
In  Vietnam,  I  am  In  agreement  with 
President  Johnson  that  we  cannot  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  and  let  the  Com- 
munists take  over.  I  also  salute  the 
President  for  continuing  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  those  who  would  expand  and 
escalate  the  war.  I  believe  that,  in  pur- 
suing  a  middle  course  between  these  two 
extremes,  the  President  has  the  support, 
as  the  polls  continue  to  show,  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  differences  that  exist  among  us  are 
concerned  for  the  most  part  with  the 
question  of  what  course  to  follow  be- 
tween withdrawal  and  an  all-out  effort 
to  achieve  a  military  solution,  come  what 
may.  The  President  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  he  will  continue  to  seek  a 
peaceful  settlement,  and  I  am  convinced 
of  his  profound  desire  to  achleve~that 
end.  Nevertheless.  I  respectfully  submit 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  much  publicized 
"peace  offensive"  of  last  December  and 
January,  the  admirUstratlon  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  resourceful  or  flexible 
in  Its  efforts  to  get  negotiations  started. 
In  fact,  recent  developments  create  the 
impression  that  the  administration  is 
no  longer  giving  much  thought  to  the 
question  of  how  to  achieve  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

In  considering  this  matter,  it  seems 
pertinent  first  of  all  to  examine  the  fol- 
lowing crucial  question:  Why.  In  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
since  last  April  to  get  discussions  started, 
has  Hanoi  steadfastly  refused  to  respond? 

The  question  is  the  more  puzzling  be- 
cause Hanoi  has  been  imder  some  pres- 
sure from  nonallned  states,  and  pre- 
sumably also  from  some  Communist 
states,  to  agree  to  talks,  and  because  the 
toll  of  the  conflict  on  North  Vietnam,  as 
well  as  on  the  Vietcong,  must  be  con- 
siderable. Pelplng  has  every  reason  to 
prefer  the  continuance  of  the  conflict, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Hanoi. 

Why  then  the  intransigence? 

The  first  answer,  which  Is  obvious  but 
nevertheless  needs  explicit  recognition  In 
these  days  of  sloganeering,  is  that  the 
Hanoi  government  has  concluded  that 
its  interest  would  not  be  served  by 
agreeing  to  talks,  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  that  the  disadvantages  of  agree- 
ing to  talks  outweigh  the  advantages. 

Such  an  answer  of  course  leads  directly 
to  the  next  question,  why  has  the  Hanoi 
regime  arrived  at  that  conclusion? 

Here  what  evidence  we  have  is  scanty 
and  imrellable — for  even  what  leaders  in 
Hanoi  have  told  reporters  and  foreign 
diplomats  may  well  not  be  the  truth. 
But  what  does  an  analysis  of  the  objec- 
tive facts  suggest? 

One  theory  Is  that  Hanoi  chooses  to 
continue  the  conflict  because  that  Is  what 
Pelplng  wants  and  Hanoi  Is  afraid  of 
Pelplng.  While  granting  the  truth  of 
both  premises,  I  cannot  credit  the  the- 
ory. There  is  nothing  Pelplng  could  rea- 
sonably do  to  Hanoi  other  than  public 
castlgatlon,  if  Hanoi  were  to  agree  to 
negotiations.  Indeed,  Hanoi  would  have 
far  more  to  fear  from  Pelplng  if  Hanoi 
were  devastated  by  a  protracted  and  per- 
haps intensified  war  and  ther^y  ren- 
dered hopelessly  dependent  on  Pelplng. 
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Another  theory  is  that  Hanoi  is  sJraid 
it  could  not  control  the  Vietcong  if  it 
were  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire,  especially 
since  the  Vietcong  and  its  supporters 
would  be  afraid  of  being  out  to  bits  by  a 
vengeful  Saigon  govenumant.  Two  com- 
ments are  pertinent  here:  first,  without 
support  from  Hanoi  the  Vietcong  could 
not  effectively  keep  fighting  for  long ;  sec- 
ond. Hanoi  could  agree  to  talk  and  at  the 
same  time  refuse  to  stop  fighting  until 
effective  arrangements  had  been  made, 
presumably  imder  intemational  control, 
for  protection  of  the  Communists  in  the 
south  from  violent  retribution. 

The  principal  theory  that  administra- 
tion spokesmen  advance  for  Hanoi's  in- 
transigence is  that  Hanoi  feels  eventual- 
ly the  United  States  will  get  tired  and 
quit  just  as  Prance  did,  and  that  thei'e- 
fore  time  is  on  Hanoi's  side.  The  ad- 
ministration says  Hanoi  1$  encouraged  In 
this  view  by  the  antiwar  demonstrations 
in  the  United  States  and  by  the  criticism 
of  U.S.  policies  expressed  by  prominent 
members  of  the  legislative  branch  and 
others.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Hanoi  could 
be  so  misled,  in  the  face  of  the  repeated 
commitments  of  the  administration,  the 
massive  and  continued  buildup  of  our 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  the  lack  of  sup- 
port for  withdrawal  shown  in  the  U.S. 
public  opinion  polls,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  in  Congress  for  money  bills, 
such  as  the  one  passed  by  the  House 
yesterday. 

Nevertheless,  there  may  be  something 
to  the  theory.  Being  a  totalitarian 
state,  Hanoi  may  overestimate  the  Im- 
portance of  expressed  dissent  in  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  Hanoi  may 
not  distinguish  between  those  who  favor 
abandoning  the  struggle-~a  tiny  minor- 
ity— and  those  who  believe  we  have  not 
done  enough  to  get  peace  talks  started — 
still  probably  a  minority,  but  a  much 
larger  one.  Parenthetically,  I  must  say 
that  some  writers  and  some  administra- 
tion ofQclals  have  contributed  to  this 
confusion  by  their  tendency  to  lump  all 
the  critics  together  and  tv  careless  use 
of  terms  such  sis  "the  appeasers." 

In  any  event,  whatever  the  significance 
of  this  factor,  it  seems  cl^ar  that  debate 
and  dissent  carmot  be  shut  off.  If  we 
were  to  have  a  formal  declaration  of  war, 
the  situation  might  be  different,  but  I 
know  of  no  responsible  petson  who  wants 
such  a  declaration.  I  do  "believe  the  sit- 
uation could  be  ameliorated  If  those 
groups  and  individuals  who  are  most 
critical  of  the  administration's  policies 
should  make  It  clear  In  public  statements 
that  they  do  not  approve  Hanoi's  refusal 
to  agree  to  peace  talks.  As  matters 
stand,  these  organlzatiotxs>  having  totally 
refrained  from  any  criticism  of  Hanoi, 
have  allowed  that  regime  to  believe  that 
they  approve  of  Its  intransigence.  A 
welcome  contrast  has  be^n  provided  by 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  which 
addressed  its  criticism  and  its  pleas  to 
both  sides. 

Perhaps  In  this  situation  we  do  pay  a 
price  for  oiu-  freedoms,  especially  for  the 
Intensely  public  airing  of  the  issues 
which  took  place  In  the  nationally  tele- 
vised Senate  hearings.  But  it  Is  a  price 
we  must  pay  or  lose  the  essence  of  the 
very  ideas  we  are  fighting  to  preserve 
and  protect.    The  Senate  hearings  were 


themselves  a  stunning  example  of  de- 
mocracy in  action,  and  served  to  xmder- 
llne  the  fact  that  the  differences  are 
more  on  matters  of  tactics  than  of  prin- 
ciple or  national  purpose. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  doing  what  it  can  to  convey  to 
Hanoi  through  all  available  communica- 
tion channels  the  evidence  that  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  get  tired 
and  quit.  The  evidence  Is  there,  in  terms 
of  historical  examples  of  our  staying 
power,  and  in  terms  of  UJS.  public  opin- 
ion, as  refiected  in  the  Congress  and 
otherwise.  And  Hanoi  should  get  the 
message  too — not  in  terms  of  a  threat  but 
in  terms  of  a  cool  appraisal  of  the  likely 
trend  of  American  thinking — that,  if 
there  Is  to  be  a  change  In  the  present 
policy  of  limited  military  action.  It  Is 
more  Ukely  to  be  in  the  direction  of  more 
drastic  action  than  in  the  direction  of 
withdrawal. 

The  pressures  on  the  President  today 
are  probably  stronger  from  the  "hawks" 
than  from  the  "doves."  I  would  myself 
be  strongly  opposed  to  any  expansion  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  especially 
of  the  cities,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
achieve  our  objectives,  but  in  the  process 
North  Vietnam  would  suffer  Incalculable 
damage. 

In  our  efforts,  public  and  private,  to 
convince  Hanoi  that  we  will  not  with- 
draw, that  we  will  stay  for  years  if  neces- 
sary, we  may  be  aided  by  the  fact  that  so 
far  Hanoi's  "hawks"  have  been  proved 
wrong,  just  as  our  "hawks"  have  been. 
Perhaps  It  is  In  the  nature  of  hawks  to 
overestimate  the  effectiveness  of  their 
own  military  strategy,  and  to  underesti- 
mate the  determination  of  the  people  on 
the  other  side. 

So  much  for  what  Hanoi  may  see  as 
the  disadvantages  of  entering  into  nego- 
tiations. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  that  is,  the  possible  ad- 
vantages, from  Hanoi's  point  of  view,  of 
starting  negotiations.  The  question  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  and  his  advisers  must  ask 
themselves  is:  What  would  It  be  reason- 
able for  them  to  expect  they  might  be 
able  to  achieve  through  negotiations? 

The  quick  Einswer  is:  Not  much.  On 
the  public  record,  what  we  have  offered 
them.  In  essence.  Is  economic  aid  for 
North  Vietnam  and  the  opportunity  to 
contest  elections  In  the  south.  So  far  as 
the  offer  of  economic  aid  Is  concerned — 
though  I  believe  It  is  a  sophisticated  and 
indeed  statesmanlike  thing  to  do — it  can- 
not be  much  of  an  inducement.  It  could 
be  distorted  to  look  very  much  like  a  kind 
of  bribe,  the  acceptance  of  which  would 
be  virtually  a  humiliation,  especially  for 
a  state  which  has  been  consistently 
trumpeting  the  superiority  of  commu- 
nism. Moreover,  Hanoi  could  not  know 
how  much  such  aid  would  amount  to  or 
how  long  it  would  last. 

As  to  the  attractiveness  of  electlonsin 
the  south,  even  assuming  Intemationsd 
supervision  would  be  provided,  we  need 
ask  ourselves  just  one  question:  Would 
we  be  willing  to  accept  the  result  of  elec- 
tions held  in  the  north  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Hanoi,  even  under  international 
supervision?  Of  course  not.  Then  why 
should  we  expect  Hanoi  to  see  the  prob- 
lem differently,  11  elections  were  to  be 


held  in  the  south  by  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, even  under  international  super- 
vision? 

It  Is  in  this  area — the  need  for  provid- 
ing Hanoi  with  a  good  reason  for  coming 
to  the  negotiating  table — that  I  feel  the 
administration's  policy  has  tended  to  be 
sterile  and  imimaginative.  And  It  is  in 
precisely  this  area  that  I  believe  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  in  his  statement  of 
February  19  and  subsequent  comments, 
has  performed  a  real  service. 

His  statement  has  been  violently — and 
predictably — attacked  in  some  quarters. 
In  others,  it  has  been  dismissed  with 
hasty  and  glib  cliches  that  compare  most 
unfavorably  with  the  calm  and  well-rea- 
soned quality  of  the  statement  itself. 
I  would  not  have  expected  the  adminis- 
tration to  Indorse  the  statement.  That 
might  well  have  been  construed  as  giving 
away  too  much  before  the  bargaining 
has  even  started.  But  I  should  have 
thought  the  administration  might  well 
have  said,  as  Ambassador  Goldberg  and 
Mr.  Moyers  reportedly  did,  that  these  are 
all  matters  which  would  be  subjects  for 
discussion  at  the  negotiating  table.  In 
still  oUier  quarters.  Senator  Kennedy's 
statement  has  been  misconstrued,  de- 
liberately or  otherwise,  and  there  has 
been  confusion  about  what  he  actually 
said.  Many  commentators,  I  feel  sure, 
never  read  the  full  text  of  his  original 
statement. 

In  essence.  Senator  Kennedy's  basic 
position  is  threefold: 

First.  US.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
Is  unthinkable  ; 

Second.  A  military  victory  in  Vletnson 
Is  not  out  of  the  question  but  presents 
staggering  dlfQculties  and  dangers; 

Third.  If  we  mean  what  we  say  about 
wanting  to  get  negotiations  started,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  give  up  something: 
We  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  possi- 
bility that  negotiations  might  result  In 
some  form  of  governmental  arrangement 
in  South  Vietnam  in  which  the  dissident 
elements  there  would  have  a  share  of 
power  and  responsibility.  This  result 
might  cc«ne  about  through  a  single  con- 
ference or  many  meetings,  or  by  a  slow 
undramatic  process  of  gradual  accommo- 
dation. 

Senator  Kennedy  fully  recognized  that 
there  are  risks  involved  in  any  system  of 
shared  power  but  he  suggested  that  the 
risks  could  be  made  acceptable  if  we 
bring  to  bear  sufficient  skill  and  political 
wisdom  to  find  the  point  at  which  par- 
ticipation— by  the  dissident  elements  in 
South  Vietnam — does  not  bring  domina- 
tion or  internal  conquest  and  if  the 
agreement  arrived  at  is  backed  up  l^ 
international  guarantees. 

He  did  not  propose  any  specific  or  de- 
tailed arrangements.  He  never  men- 
tioned the  word  "coalition."  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  speak  of  any  attempt  by 
us  to  impose  a  sc^utlon  on  the  govern- 
ment or  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
He  stated : 

We  must  be  willing  to  face  the  uncertain- 
ties of  election,  and  the  posslblUty  of  an 
eventual  vote  on  retmlflcatlon. 

And  again: 

We  must  insist  that  the  political  process 
go  forward  under  the  rigorous  supervision 
of  a  trusted  International  body. 
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Thxu  It  seana  clear  that  the  kind  of 
sjrstem  of  shared  power  and  re^xmsl- 
blllty  he  was  talking  about  would  be  an 
Interim  arrangement,  pending  elections 
and  the  further  derdopment  of  the  polit- 
ical process. 

He  fully  recognized  that  the  United 
States  cannot  proclaim  in  advance  the 
precise  terms  of  an  acceptable  political 
settlement  and  that  we  could  not  start 
the  bargaining  process  by  revealing  all 
the  concessions  we  might  be  prepared  to 
make. 

The  key  to  Senator  Kennedy's  whole 
statement,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  if  we  are  to  persuade 
Hanoi  to  start  discussions  looking  toward 
a  peaceful  settlement,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  eliminate  any  reasonable  fear 
that  we  ask  them  to  talk  only  to  demand 
their  surrender. 

Who  can  contest  that  thesis? 

If  others  have  ideas  of  how  to  make  our 
proposal  of  unconditional  talks  appear 
more  attractive  to  Hanoi,  let  them  come 
forward  and  state  them. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  look  carefully 
at  what  Senator  Kennedy  has  had  to  say 
on  the  merits,  and  not  In  terms  of  invec- 
tive or  cliches. 

Shared  power  Is  not  a  new  concept  in 
our  dealing  with  the  Commimlst  world. 
On  a  geographical  or  partition  basis,  we 
agreed  to  It  for  Germany  and  Korea. 
We  shared  authority  with  the  Soviets  in 
Austria  and  in  Berlin;  one  arrangement 
was  ended  by  a  peace  treaty,  the  other 
broke  down  and  was  followed  by  the  Ber- 
lin wall,  but  neither  arrangement  ended 
with  a  Communist  takeover.  The  same 
inconclusive  result  occurred  in  Laos; 
while  the  tripartite  government  there  did 
not  work;  it  did  not  end  in  disaster.  In 
fact,  the  net  result  has  been  that  the 
neutralist  faction  which  started  out  pro- 
Commimlst  has  ended  up  pro-Western. 

True,  no  government  cabinet  which  in- 
cluded Communists  has  proved  stable. 
Czechoslovakia  Is  the  classic  case,  to 
which  all  point,  of  a  total  Communist 
takeover,  but  that  takeover  had  the  Red 
army  behind  it.  In  other  cases,  the  col- 
lapse of  coalition  governments  has  not 
always  favored  the  Communists.  Prance. 
Italy,  and  Finland  have  all  survived  such 
periods.  And  recently  in  Indonesia, 
where  Communists  were  playing  a  major 
role  and  apparently  attempted  a  coup, 
the  result  has  been  a  violent  reaction 
against  them. 

I  know — and  I  am  sure  Senator  Ken- 
MXDT  knows — that  the  Communists  in 
Pelplng  and  Hanoi  would  look  upon  any 
aystem  of  shared  power  as  a  device  to 
enable  them  ultimately  to  seize  total 
power.  But  does  anyone  think  Hanoi 
and  Pelplng  will  give  up  their  hopes  of 
taking  over  South  Vietnam  if  they  are 
successfully  driven  out  by  force  of  arms? 

Any  course  that  we  take  Involves  risks, 
as  Senator  Kennedy  pointed  out.  And 
nothing  that  we  could  do — literally  noth- 
ing.  not  even  a  nuclear  flattening  of 
every  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese 
city— could  guarantee  for  the  long  rim 
the  elimination  of  the  Communist  threat 
in  the  Par  East  and  southeast  Asia.  So 
let  us  soberly  and  calmly  analyze  the 
alternatives  that  lie  before  us,  and  see 
whether  the  risks  Involved  In  the  most 


promising  feasible  course  can  be  made 
manageable. 

It  seems  to  me  Important — and  I  spe- 
cifically propose — ^that  the  best  brains  In 
this  country  and  elsewhere  in  the  free 
world  be  mobilized  to  seek  answers  to  the 
following  questions : 

First.  What  kind  of  governmental 
structure  could  be  devised  for  South 
Vietnam  that  would  permit  the  various 
dissident  elements  to  play  an  appropriate 
role  in  the  government  and  political  life 
of  the  country,  imdcy  a  system  of  safe 
guards  and  checks  and  balances  that 
would  prevent  one  side  or  the  other 
from  seizing  total  control? 

Second.  What  form  of  international 
supervision  and  guarantees  would  be 
most  effective?  Since  the  D.N.  does  not 
include  either  North  or  South  Vietnam  in 
its  membership,  a  beefed-up  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  might  serve 
the  purpose. 

Third.  What  form  of  interim  govem- 
emment  could  be  established  for  the 
conduct  of  elections  with  sufDcient  Im- 
partiality to  command  the  confidence 
and  cooperation  of  all  elements? 

Fourth.  What  should  be  the  nature  of 
the  elections  and  of  the  government  to 
follow  so  as  to  provide  the  best  chance 
of  political  stability  in  the  future?  My 
own  guess  is  that  only  some  kind  of  par- 
liamentary government,  with  provision 
for  proportional  representation,  would 
have  a  chance  of  being  viable  In  a  coun- 
try such  as  South  Vietnam  which  has 
never  known  democracy.  The  kind  of 
wirmer-take-all.  two-sided  contest  which 
Is  characteristic  of  our  own  presidential 
elections  would  be  likely,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  represent  an  impossibly  explosive  set- 
up. It  takes  a  rare  strength  of  tradition 
for  the  losers  in  such  a  situation  to  ac- 
cept the  result  peacefully.  To  my  knowl- 
edge no  new  nation  has  yet  succeeded 
In  achieving  this  level  of  political  ma- 
turity. Like  dangers  would  arise  In  any 
proposed  referendum  or  other  voting 
procedure  in  which  the  people  would  be 
expected  to  abide  by  the  results — which 
might  be  close — of  a  once-for-all  vote 
on  whether  or  not  to  have  a  Communist 
government. 

Such  a  study,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  carried  out  now,  so  that  its  results 
would  be  available  in  the  event  negotia- 
tions do  get  underway.  The  very  ftwt 
that  the  study  was  in  process  might  well 
be  a  factor  to  help  Induce  Hanoi  to  start 
talking. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  itself  undertake  the 
study,  or  even  sponsor  it.  This  might  be 
construed  as  a  commitment  in  advance 
to  accept  the  recommendations. 

Instead.  I  believe  a  private  organiza- 
tion, such  as  the  Ford  Foundation,  should 
undertake  the  work,  either  directly  or 
through  some  other  agency. 

The  participants  in  the  study  should 
include  experts  from  other  countries, 
such  as  Finland,  India,  and  Italy,  where 
Communists  have  played  an  active  part 
In  the  political  life  of  the  country,  and 
experts  of  southeast  Asia  and  on  the 
postwar  history  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Quite  possibly,  actual  responsibility  for 
convening  the  experts  and  conducting  the 
study  should  be  left  to  an  international 


institute  or  a  university  of  international 
renown. 

In  proposing  this  study,  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  whole  idea  may  be  repug- 
nant  to  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. That  Government,  whether  Jed 
by  Premier  Ky  or  another,  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  press  for  total  control  of 
South  Vietnam  for  itself,  and  will  bit- 
terly oppose  settling  for  less.  That  the 
Saigon  leaders  clearly  do  not  have  the 
power  to  obtain  this  for  themselves,  even 
with  unlimited  aid  from  us  in  the  form 
of  equipment,  materiel,  supplies,  and  so 
forth,  will  not  deter  them.  Saigon  will 
hope,  and  indeed  demand,  that  the 
United  States  assign  whatever  forces 
are  needed  to  the  task  of  accomplishing 
this  objective. 

While  this  desire  on  the  part  of  Saigon 
Is  certainly  understandable,  that  we 
should  feel  obligated  to  give  effect  to  it 
seems  to  me  fantastic.  By  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  our  past  commit- 
ments be  so  construed. 

Essentially,  our  position  vis-a-vis  Sai- 
gon Is  an  unassailably  strong  one.  At 
any  point  that  they  do  not  want  to  agree 
to  what  we  believe  It  necessary  and  de- 
sirable to  do,  we  can  always  return  to  the 
system  of  aid  which  we  followed  for  so 
long  with  Saigon,  and  which  was  suffi- 
cient in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
in  the  crucial  days  after  World  War  II, 
aid  limited  to  supplies,  materiel,  and 
military  advisers. 

It  is  encoiu-aglng  that  we  apparently 
have  succeeded  In  persuading  the  Ky 
government  of  the  Importance  of  the 
nonmllltary  side  of  our  joint  efforts. 
Recent  press  stories  from  South  Vietnam 
indicate  the  depth  of  the  problems,  espe- 
cially the  persistence  of  systems  of  spe- 
cial  privilege  which  the  existing  Govern- 
ment has  been  reluctant  to  abandon. 
We  have  given  far  too  little  attention  to 
these  matters  before  now,  and  the  vari- 
ous statements  comprising  the  Hono- 
lulu Declaration  are  a  good  augury. 
The  more  successful  these  efforts  are, 
the  easier  we  will  find  it  to  hold  fast  the 
areas  imder  Saigon's  control  and  to  ex- 
pand those  areas,  and  the  stronger  our 
position  will  loe  when  negotiations  start. 
I  know,  also,  that  many  Americans 
who  are  directly  engaged  In  the  bitter 
struggle  in  South  Vietnam  have  de- 
veloped such  a  profound  hatred  for  the 
Vietcong.  because  of  their  cruelty  and 
terrorist  tactics,  that  they  cannot  con- 
ceive of  negotiating  with  them  or  of 
according  them  any  role  in  the  future 
political  processes  of  the  country.  But 
existing  U.S.  policy  is  one  of  desire  to 
deal  with  Hanoi,  and  even  to  grant 
Hanoi  economic  aid  after  the  conflict  is 
over.  Is  Hanoi  any  less  responsible  for 
the  horrors  of  the  Communist  tactics  in 
the  south  than  the  ofQcers  and  men  of 
the  Vietcong? 

This  is  a  case,  it  seems  to  me,  where 
those  who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  conflict 
cannot  be  expected  to  view  in  perspective 
the  question  of  how  iDest  to  achieve  the 
totality  of  American  objectives  in  south- 
east Asia.  They  may  well,  under  the 
stress  of  hardship,  danger,  and  ever- 
present  tragedy,  lose  sight  of  what  is  in 
fact  our  goal. 
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I  know  that  President  Johnson  wants 
to  end  the  conflict,  wants  it  deeply  and 
fervently.  I  believe  he  would  be  eager 
to  follow  a  new  approach  to  achieve  that 
end  through  a  settlement  that  might  be 
less  than  perfect  for  either  side,  but 
would  achieve  our  essential  objects:  to 
bring  the  conflict  to  an  end,  provide  sta- 
bility in  the  area,  and  preserve  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Bincham] 
has,  I  believe,  done  us  a  great  service  by 
redirecting  our  attention  to  some  of  the 
more  elusive  yet  vitally  important  real- 
ities which  have  thus  far  thwarted  our 
efTorts  to  move  the  Vietnam  conflict  to 
the  conference  table.  E(«  has  suggested 
a  creative  line  of  thinking  and  a  prac- 
tical approach  which  deserves  our  con- 
sideration. 

I  would  hope  that  thja  action  of  the 
Congress  yesterday  in  authorizing  sup- 
plemental defense  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  United  States  and  allied  forces 
now  in  Vietnam  might  relieve  the  air 
of  crisis  which  has  affected  the  tenor 
of  discussion  these  past  few  days,  and 
permit  a  more  dispassionate  examination 
of  the  question  of  where  we  go  from  here 
in  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  necessary  and.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
disservice  to  the  spirit  of  healthy  public 
debate,  to  have  every  statement  and 
every  query  on  Vietnam  Judged  in  terms 
of  whether  it  Is  critical  of  the  President's 
policy.  Our  vote  yesterday  is  Indicative 
of  the  broad  general  confidence  which 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress have  in  our  administration.  Among 
those  voting  for  the  authorization  yes- 
terday were  many  who  still  believe  that 
one  of  democracy's  strengths  is  the  free- 
dom and  desirability  of  questioning  ar\d 
examining  alternatives. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  my  Pres- 
ident, and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  Howe  in  rejecting 
any  thought  of  inmiedlate  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  Equally  unthinkable  to 
me  are  actions  on  our  part  which  might 
precipitate  a  massive  land  war  in  Asia 
or  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Like  my  college  from  New  York,  I  see 
the  moment  propitious  for  a  fresh  and 
more  creative  examination  of  how  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  might  be  arrived  at. 
rae  point  of  departure  of  any  such  study 
wiouid  be  the  recognition  that  Hanoi 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  talk  with  us. 
This  is  often  explained  that  the  Com- 
munists believe  sooner  or  later  we  will 
get  tired  of  fighting  and  will  quit.  It 
IS  equally  plausible  that  the  other  side 
may  not  be  able  to  see  honr,  on  the  basis 
of  our  position  and  that  of  the  Ky  gov- 
ernment, they  can  reasonably  expect  to 
acWeve  anything  through  negotiation. 
There  is,  I  fear,  a  tendency  on  oiu-  part 
w  let  the  matter  rest  there— the  other 
Mde  will  not  talk,  so  we  have  no  choice 


but  to  leave  open  the  existing  offer  and 
apply  greater  military  pressure. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  sweeten 
the  pot  for  the  Communists.  I  reject 
the  Idea  that  a  desire  to  examine  our 
position  implies  any  lack  of  determina- 
tion to  defend  our  democratic  principles 
or  imwlllingness  to  support  our  Presi- 
dent, or  our  troops  in  the  field.  A  desire 
to  negotiate  is  not  an  Indication  of  weak- 
ness; It  is  an  expression  of  self-confi- 
dence. I  believe  the  American  f>eople 
would  rather  reason  than  fight,  would 
rather  build  than  destroy. 

While  examining  our  position,  we  must 
continue  to  apply  sufficient  power  to  pro- 
tect our  forces  in  the  field,  to  contain 
the  Communist  hold  within  its  present 
limits  and  make  credible  our  determina- 
tion to  meet  force  with  force  so  long  as 
that  may  be  necessary.  By  our  action 
yesterday,  we  assured  the  maintenance 
of  our  position  of  strength.  This  being 
the  case,  I  wish  to  endorse  my  colleague's 
call  for  a  more  imaginative  examination 
of  the  specifics  of  how  Vietnamese  elec- 
tions might  be  arranged ;  who  would  con- 
duct these  elections;  how  they  would  be 
supervised;  how  the  many — and  I  do 
not  mean  only  the  NLP — disparate  polit- 
ical elements  of  South  Vietnam  could 
participate  In  the  elections  and  what 
form  of  government  might  be  devised  to 
refiect  the  results  of  such  an  election — 
a  government  offering  a  promise  of  sta- 
bility while  satisfying  the  legitimate  so- 
cial and  economic  aspiration  of  the  coim- 
try.  We,  in  this  country,  have  a  repu- 
tation for  political  ingenuity  and  I  do 
not  think  we  have  yet  done  our  best 
with  this  problem. 

I  am  not  suggesting  any  answers  to 
the  questions  which  I  have  raised,  or  to 
those  raised  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York.  I  simply  mean  to  point  out  that 
within  a  more  broadly  based  and  crea- 
tive study  of  the  practical  politics  of  the 
Vietnamese  situation  may  lie  an  ap- 
proach which  could  draw  our  adversaries 
to  the  conference  table. 

My  colleague  frc«n  New  York  is  prob- 
ably right  in  suggesting  that  this  be  done 
outside  the  official  governmental  con- 
text. Official  and  public  examination  of 
most  of  the  proposals  for  future  elec- 
tions or  governmental  arrangements 
would  immediately  embarrass  our  rela- 
tions with  South  Vietnam  and  might 
prejudice  our  future  negotiating  posi- 
tion. 

May  I  then  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  proposal,  and 
urge  its  study  by  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorit  [Mr.  Bingham],  for  what  I 
believe  can  be  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  a  debate  which  has  all 
too  often  descended  to  the  level  of  gen- 
eralization  and   subsequent   distortion. 


The  important  thing  about  his  remarks, 
I  think,  is  that  they  are  addressed  to  a 
real  problem — to  a  problem  and  to  a  de- 
bate which  Is  currently  going  on  among 
responsible  people  anxious  to  see  the  war 
in  Vietnam  settled. 

I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  the 
principle  unresolved  question  in  our  dip- 
lomatic policy  has  been,  very  simply: 
What  kind  of  government  are  we  really 
prepared  to  see  emerge  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  what  kind  of  initiatives  are 
we  willing  to  take  in  order  to  help  set 
the  stage  for  such  a  government?  Im- 
plicit in  this  are  certain  fundamentally 
procedural  questions.  But  these  ques- 
tions, particularly  regarding  the  nature 
of  a  provisional  political  authority  fol- 
lowing a  cease-fire,  represent  absolutely 
basic  Issues  for  a  settlement. 

They  are  all  the  more  problematic  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  the  center  of 
attention.  For  example,  we  seem  to 
have  been  very  concerned  about  the  role 
of  the  Vietcong  in  negotiations.  Less 
attention,  however,  has  been  given  to 
the  role  of  the  NLP  in  any  provisional 
government  prior  to  elections.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  need  for  elec- 
tions In  South  Vietnam.  Little  has  been 
said  of  the  auspices  under  which  such 
elections  would  be  held. 

To  matters  like  these,  as  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  respon- 
sible scholars  must  begin  to  address 
themselves  in  order  to  supplement  and 
aid  efforts  by  the  Government.  Very 
little  thought  has  ever  really  been  given 
to  the  issues  of  shared-power  in  provi- 
sional governments.  We  have  no  safe 
and  seciu%  models  from  which  we  can 
project  problems.  The  closest  possible 
analogy  to  Vietnam  is  the  Government 
of  Laos.  But  there  are  obvious  and 
problematic  contrasts  which  limit  the 
utility  of  such  an  analogy.  Our  experi- 
ences with  shared  power  and  provisional 
government  in  postwar  Europe  carmot  be 
too  Instructive.  And  of  course  arrange- 
ments In  Germany  and  Korea  will  not 
teach  us  too  much  about  settling  dvil 
disputes  within  a  single  country.  There 
may  well  be  useful  precedents  here  for 
a  partition  of  Vietnam  and  concomitant 
diplomatic  arrangements.  But  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  shared  power  between 
previously  hostile  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam still  remains  relatively  imlque. 

All  the  more  problematic,  as  Mr.  BnfO- 
HAM  rightly  pointed  out,  is  the  position 
of  the  present  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ermnent.  I  have  been  convinced  that  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  overly 
committed  to  that  Government.  Political 
Institutions  presently  being  established 
and  consolidated  by  the  Ky  government 
will  ultimately  have  to  play  a  role  In  set- 
tlement and  the  establishment  of  provi- 
sional authority  In  the  south.  If  these 
Institutions  become  calcified  In  opposi- 
tion to  compromise  and  conciliation,  we 
may  be  left  with  very  few  existing 
structures  and  modalities  in  which  to 
work.  Flexibility,  in  other  words.  Is  the 
keystone  for  any  activity  now  which  looks 
forward  to  a  shared-ix>wer  program  In 
the  future. 

In  a  conference  held  in  Washington 
at  the  end  of  January,  sponsored  by  my- 
self and  seven  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, particular  attention  was  given  to 
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the  problem  of  prorlaioiutl  goremment 
and  the  structure  of  elections.  Two  in- 
teresting suggestions  were  raised  ngartl- 
Ing  the  first  issue.  At  the  national  level, 
it  was  proposed,  an  all  South  Vietnamese 
Oovemment  could  be  composed  of 
representatives  drawn  from  controlled 
geographical  areas.  Supervision  of  this 
division  ot  power  could  be  Insured  by  a 
strengthened  International  Control  Com- 
mission. On  the  local  level,  the  Salmon 
government  would  continue  to  exercise 
authority  of  areas  controlled  by  it,  as 
would  be  true  for  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  and  such  largely  autonomous 
groups  as  the  Cao  E>ai.  Hoa  Hao,  and 
some  of  the  Montagnard  factions.  Tem- 
porary ICC  control  could  be  exercised  in 
contested  areas.  Another  proposed  was 
that  the  parties  in  conflict  decide  upon  a 
cabinet  in  which  portfolios  of  govern- 
ment could  be  divided  among  these  par- 
ties. Within  this  context,  the  ICC  could 
agsdn  be  given  supervisory  powers,  with 
perhaps  a  veto  power  over  the  activities 
of  the  most  critical  ministries. 

I  mention  these  proposals  not  because 
I  am  convinced  that  they  are  the  most 
promising.  I  only  want  to  point  out  that 
these  are  the  questions  that  we  ought  to 
be  talking  about  now.  Part  of  the  trou- 
ble of  the  Vietnam  debate  is  that  the 
very  broad  problems  of  policy  have  re- 
ceived attention  often  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  smaller  considerations  which 
actually  constitute  the  most  immediate 
policy  questions  facing  the  Government. 
In  one  sense  this  has  been  healthy.  The 
country  has  been  in  need  of  a  systematic 
foreign  policy  debate  for  many  years. 
And  Vietnam  has  given  us  the  occasion 
for  such  a  debate.  On  the  other  hand  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  individual 
trees  in  our  preoccupation  with  the 
forest. 

This.  I  think,  is  the  Important  con- 
tribution of  Mr.  BnfCHAir's  remarks  to 
the  House  today.  His  suggestion  that 
private  foreign  policy  study  groups  be- 
gin to  explore  the  tacky  problems  in- 
volved with  structuring  a  settlement  for 
Vietnam  Is  of  considerable  Importance — 
to  the  Congress  and  the  country.  And  I 
hope  the  discussion  we  have  been  having 
today  will  set  a  new  tone  for  debate  in 
the  Congress.  I  hope  we  can  begin  to  dis- 
cuss the  nature  of  the  settlement  that 
must  ultimately  come  to  Vietnam  rather 
than  the  policies  which  have  occasioned 
the  need  for  such  a  settlement.  Such 
speculation  by  Congress  can  be  the 
healthiest  possible  contribution  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  covmtry.  The  re- 
port which  eight  of  xxs  sponsored  in 
January  sought  to  move  in  this  direction. 
The  remarks  of  Senator  Kknnkdy  have 
sought  to  move  in  this  direction.  And 
my  colleague's  contribution  today  has 
made  such  action  all  the  more  Important 
and  promising  by  having  been  so  pro- 
vocative and  enlightening. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  New  Yorkf 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentieman  from  New  Tork 
[Mr.  BwGBAicI,  for  the  thoughtful  and 
perceptive  remarks  he  has  made  today. 

He  has  taken  an  Important  step  that 
we  in  this  House  have  failed  to  take.  He 
Is  seeking  and  demanding  a  definition  of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam — a  definition  of 
our  objectives  and  the  means  which  we 
are  using  and  will  use  to  carry  out  these 
objectives. 

I  would  like  to  stress  two  aspects  of 
Mr.  Bingham's  presentation.  First,  he 
rightly  emphasizes  the  need  to  take  posi- 
tive steps  to  guide  the  Vietnam  conflict 
to  the  conference  table.  But  in  pressing 
for  negotiations,  the  United  States  must 
not  forget  that  it  faces  a  problem  of 
credibility:  friend  and  foe  alike  are  ap- 
prehensive. Oiir  reinterpretatlon  of 
both  the  1&54  Geneva  agreement  and 
the  SEATO  agreement  has  made  even 
our  friends  skeptical  of  our  word.  We 
all  know  the  history  of  Vietnam  after 
1954;  we  know  that  the  1956  elections 
scheduled  for  Vietnam  were  scuttled  with 
our  support  when  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration decided  that  a  non-Communist 
government  could  not  win  a  majority. 
So  how  can  we  gain  credibility  for  our 
present  proposals  for  free  elections?  We 
must  realize  that  the  problem  of  credi- 
bility is  a  major  one  In  bringing  this 
conflict  to  the  conference  table.  This 
calls  for  even  greater  care  in  defining 
and  pursuing  clear  and  consistent  objec- 
tives. 

This  ties  into  a  second  aspect  of  Mr. 
Bingham's  speech.  He  stressed  "the 
need  for  providing  Hanoi  with  a  good 
reason  for  coming  to  the  negotiating 
table."  But  we  must  also  stress  the  need 
for  providing  both  Saigon  and  the  Vlet- 
cong  with  good  reason  for  coming  to  the 
negotiating  table.  Here  again  we  face 
a  credibility  problem.  We  must  make 
our  objectives  clear  to  all  parties  to  a 
possible  agreemerxt  in  Vietnam.  Since 
negotiations  must  inevitably  include 
Hanoi,  Saigon,  and  the  Vletcong,  we  must 
clarify  our  relations  with  all  three  of 
them. 

I  have  stressed  the  need  for  a  defini- 
tion of  our  objectives  and  the  means 
which  we  are  u^ng  and  will  use  to  carry 
out  these  objectives.  I  have  done  so 
because  the  administration  has  persist- 
ently refused  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
consistent  definition  of  our  posture  in 
Vietnam.  As  a  result,  we  are  faced  with 
an  array  of  paradoxes  which  have  dam- 
aged our  commitment  to  the  freedom  and 
Independence  of  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  been  presented  with  a 
set  of  paradoxes  which  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  succeed  in  Vietnam;  a  set  of 
paradoxes  which  has  stimulated  opposi- 
tion to  administration  policy  in  Vietnam, 
and  foretells  a  serious  and  bitter  reaction 
to  the  commitments  which  many  of  our 
own  people  cannot  understand. 

We  have  the  paradox  of  a  demo- 
cratic nation  debating  its  most  Important 
political  Issue  as  hawks  and  doves — as  if 
the  how  and  why  of  Vietnam  can  be 
answered  solely  by  supporting  more  or 
less  guns,  planes,  and  missiles. 

We  have  the  paradox  of  destruction 
outpacing    devel<H>ment.    Contrast    the 


Declaration  of  Honbhilu  with  adminis- 
tration requests  of  this  Congreaa,  First 
we  hear  of  the  importance  of  social  and 
economic  development  in  Vietnam.  The 
supplemental  foreign  economic  aid  re- 
quest passed  last  week  designated  $275 
million  for  Vietnam.  But  yestentay's 
supplemental  military  apprtq^rlaUon  re- 
quest designated  $736.6  million  for  mili- 
tary facilities  within  Vietnam  alone. 
Thus  250  percent  more  American  dollars 
will  be  used  to  remake  the  Vietnamese 
landscape  for  military  purposes — for  a 
war  which  will  destroy  the  resources 
which  we  spend  millions  to  develop. 

We  have  the  paradox  of  a  new  colonial- 
ism emerging  from  our  goal  of  in- 
dependence for  Vietnam.  We  have  pro- 
posed extensive  economic  aid  for  south- 
east Asia.  But  if  we  continue  to  rely 
solely  on  our  own  administration  of  these 
funds,  and  do  not  utilize  international 
bodies  such  as  the  World  Bank,  we  will 
have  Imposed  a  new  form  of  pseudo- 
colonial  domination  upon  millions  of 
Asian  people. 

We  have  the  paradox  of  our  relation- 
ship to  Communist  China.  We  have 
refused  to  recognize  Communist  China 
and  we  have  opposed  her  admittance  to 
the  United  Nations.  Yet  in  a  recent 
speech,  William  Bundy  of  the  State  De- 
partment argued  that  we  have  had  more 
contact  with  Communist  China  through 
intermediary  channels  in  Eastern  Europe 
than  other  countries  have  had  through 
direct  diplomatic  recognition.  Thus  our 
national  policy  of  not  recognizing  gov- 
ernments we  oppose  has  given  rise  to  the 
irony  of  diplomacy  without  diplomatic 
relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  we  can  make 
a  far  better  contribution  to  the  world  of 
ideas  and  the  cause  of  American  strength 
and  imlty  If  we  recognize  the  need  for 
clear  thinking  on  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. Furthermore,  our  Government's 
speech  and  action  must  cohere  in  such 
a  way  that  our  own  people  and  people 
abroad  understand  our  position.  We 
must  dissolve  the  paradoxes  of  diplomacy 
without  diplomatic  relations,  of  destruc- 
tion outpacing  development,  of  a  new 
colonialism  amid  the  desire  for  in- 
dependence. 

In  a  quest  for  definitions  of  our  objec- 
tives and  the  means  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives, the  administration  and  the 
Congress  each  have  important  tasks. 
The  administration,  cannot  simply  make 
public  statements  of  Its  goals.  It  must 
explain  facts  which  are  too  often  hidden: 
Are  ovu"  actions  achieving  these  goals? 
Are  the  means  we  wish  to  follow  the  same 
as  the  means  we  have  in  fact  followed? 
When  we  know  the  facts  of  our  objectives 
in  Vietnam  today — when  we  know  what 
in  fs«;t  is  being  achieved  under  our  pres- 
ent policy — we  can  and  must  engage  in 
free  and  reasoned  debate.  The  House 
Itself  must  enter  this  debate,  and  not  ab- 
dicate to  the  other  body.  The  gentlemen 
from  New  York  has  realized  this.  He 
deserves  the  conunendatlon  of  all  those 
concerned  with  the  strength  of  this 
House  and  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  FiAsral  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
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Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  New  York?  , ; 

There  was  no  objectiaa. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  BiNCHAMl  for  a  carefully  reasoned 
statement  on  a  problem  of  the  greatest 
importance.  His  statement  Is  charac- 
teristic of  the  thoughtful  approach  he 
takes  to  the  spectnun  of  problems  facing 
the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  comment  to  the 
excellent  analysis  of  the  factors  which 
may  affect  Hanoi's  judganent  on  the  de- 
sirability of  negotiations. 

The  relationship  between  Hanoi  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  has  been 
much  discussed.  Many  officials  of  the 
VS.  Oovemment  h|»ve  repeatedly 
stressed  the  role  of  Hanoi  in  stimulating, 
organizing,  supplying,  and  directing  the 
Vletcong  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  But  this  does  not  give  a  complete 
picture  of  the  relationship  between 
Hanoi  and  the  forces  in  the  south.  The 
strong  political  motivation  of  the  Com- 
munist forces  must  be  studied  carefully. 

If  a  poUtical  movement  in  one  country 
decides  to  extend  its  influence  Into  an- 
other country,  the  usual  procedure  is  to 
send  In  people  to  proselytize  and  to  or- 
ganize on  behalf  of  the  Ideas  which  the 
political  movement  seeks  to  promote.  If 
the  organizational  effort  is  successful,  a 
group  in  the  second  country  comes  Into 
being.  Its  ideology,  pei*haps  some  of  its 
leadership,  and  its  tactics  may  continue 
to  be  guided  by  the  forces  in  the  first 
country.  But  the  group  in  the  second 
country  still  has  an  Independent,  viable 
existence.  The  relationship  between  the 
two  groups  Is  relatively  stable  so  long  as 
the  tactics  are  agreed  upon.  But  if  the 
first  group  takes  a  new  course,  then  the 
viable  nature  of  the  group  in  the  second 
country  suddenly  becomes  clear. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  approximately  200.000 
of  the  Vletcong  are  from  South  Vietnam. 
These  Vletcong  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  believe  ttiey  are  fighting 
for  certain  ideas.  It  would  seem  doubt- 
ful that  they  regard  themselves  simply 
as  soldiers  whose  command  loyalties  run 
to  Hanoi.  I^elr  persistence  and  their 
sacrifices  could  not  be  explained  on  this 
basis. 

Thus  there  is  the  strong  probability 
that  as  Hanoi  has  sought  to  organize  in 
the  South,  it  has  at  the  same  time  created 
forces  which,  if  not  Independent  today, 
are  potentially  independent  if  Hanoi 
shifts  to  courses  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  primary  thrust  of  those  fighting 
In  the  South. 

Thus,  if  Hanoi  were  to  pursue  a  course 
of  action  which  would  aeem  to  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  to  thwart  and 
make  useless  the  years  of  sacrifice,  there 
is  doubt  that  Hanoi  could  compel  ac- 
ceptance of  this  course.  But  even  more 
devastating.  Hanoi  would  be  regarded  as 
abandoning  an  ally  in  the  South  to 
which  it  not  only  owed  an  Ideological 
allegiance  but  which  it  had  spawned. 

The  United  States  looks  at  its  cxm- 
mitmeat  to  South  Vietnam  as  binding. 
Then  consider  how  much  more  deeply 
Hanoi  must  feel  bound  to  the  fortunes  of 


those  whom  it  sponsored  in  the  South. 
Because  this  has  been  my  rough  analysis 
of  this  relationship,  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  hope  that  bombing  in  the 
North  would  drive  Hanoi  out  of  this  con- 
flict was  doomed  to  failure.  I  believe 
furthermore  that  the  bombing  would 
force  Hanoi  into  an  even  more  active 
role  in  the  belief  that  events  in  the  South 
would  have  to  be  speeded  up  as  the  only 
way  for  Hanoi  to  obtain  an  end  to  tlM 
bombing. 

On  the  other  hand,  pressure  against 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
Vletcong  forces  could  bring  about  a  set- 
tlement some  day.  It  may  be  that  re- 
gardless of  what  the  United  States  does, 
the  fabric  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
society  is  so  torn  and  weakened  that  a 
successful  effort  against  the  Communist 
forces  cannot  be  sustained.  Whatever 
the  settlement  possibilities,  however, 
communication  directly  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  would  seem  to 
make  more  sense  than  to  force  Hanoi  to 
act  as  broker  with  its  Interests  not  neces- 
sarily paralleling  those  of  the  Liberation 
Front. 

In  any  event,  these  matters  must  be 
looked  at  with  care  and  objectivity. 
The  great  stress  which  the  United  States 
places  on  the  role  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese must  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
our  national  Interests  require  that  we 
make  our  understanding  conform  to 
reality. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  ToddI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conunend 
my  colleague.  Congressman  Jonathan 
Bingham,  for  submitting  a  constructive 
proposal  for  bringing  new  thought  to 
bear  on  possible  basis  of  negotiation  in 
Vietnam.  Although  the  responsible  offi- 
cials of  this  Government  are  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  arrive  at  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  hostilities  and  a  Just  peace,  it 
may  well  be  that  our  own  deep  concerns 
have  prevented  us  from  recognizing  and 
exploring  negotiating  positions  or  ave- 
nues of  approikch  which  could  lead  to  an 
acceptable  termination  of  the  fighting. 
Although  there  is  no  guarantee  that  his 
proposal  would  lead  to  such  an  avenue, 
the  alternative  of  prolonged  conflict,  and 
uncertain  result,  makes  this  suggestion 
worthy  of  consideration  and  implemen- 
tatloiL 

I  have  come  to  know  Congressman 
BoiGHAM  as  a  deeply  thoughtful  and  re- 
sponsible Member  of  the  House,  as  a 
great  patriot,  and  as  one  who  thinks  well 
into  the  future  as  far  as  the  security  of 
the  United  States  smd  the  free  world  is 
concerned.  His  expressions  today  merit 
thoughtful  consideration  by  all  of  us,  and 
by  responsible  policjouakers  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dowl. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 


for  his  earnest  and  sincere  effort  to  sug- 
gest a  better  way  out  of  this  dilemma  In 
Vietnam,  and  a  solution  to  it  that  does 
not  Involve  a  catastrophic  war  that  may 
destroy  all  of  us.  I  must  salute  every 
effort  of  this  kind  to  arrive  at  a  sane 
solution. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commoid 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Binobam]  both  for  taking  this 
special  order  for  a  constructive  discus- 
sion of  Vietnam  and  for  the  farsighted 
proposal  which  he  has  made.  The  kind 
of  study  which  he  suggests  will  have  to 
be  made  sooner  or  later — either  now  or 
while  the  parties  are  at  the  bargaining 
table.  In  the  interest  of  peace  in  Viet- 
nam I  think  it  is  far  preferable  that  the 
study  be  commenced  at  once. 

I  also  agree  that  there  may  be  advan- 
tages to  having  this  study  made  by 
sources  outside  tt^t  Government.  They 
can  bring  objectivity  and  an  open  mind 
to  the  questions,  and  their  conclusions 
will  not  appear  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  particular  policy.  However, 
we  also  should  note  that  this  kind  of 
study  should  constantly  be  going  on 
within  the  State  Department  If  the 
Defense  Department  can  sponsor  studies 
of  "war  games,"  I  do  not  see  why  the 
State  Department  should  not  sponsor 
studies  of  "peace  games." 

I  also  believe  that  both  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
sponsor  in  depth  studies  of  vital  foreign 
policy  questions  by  outside  task  forces. 

As  I  explained  in  my  speech  during 
yesterday's  debate,  there  is  an  important 
policy  debate  going  on  within  the  Gov- 
ernment. Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
did  the  Nation  a  great  service  when  he 
focused  attention  on  one  of  the  key  ques- 
tions. Are  we  willing  to  engage  In  ne- 
gotiations which  may  lead  to  a  coalition 
regime — either  before  or  after  the  elec- 
tions— in  Vietnam?  If  the  concept  of 
shared  power  is  rejected  out  of  hand. 
Hanoi  may  remain  intransigent  about 
negotiating.  If  we  have  any  real  in- 
terest in  negotiations,  then  we  must  be 
prepared  to  look  ahead  and  to  consider 
what  those  negotiations  may  produce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  further  reason 
for  supporting  my  colleague's  proposal. 
It  points  the  direction  in  which  our 
thinking  about  foreign  poUcy  should  be 
leading  us.  We  should,  as  he  suggests, 
call  upon  scholars,  and  on  diplomats 
from  other  countries,  in  trying  to  formu- 
late foreign  poUcy.  Moreover,  we  should 
be  looking  to  the  future. 

Too  often  this  Nation's  foreign  ix>licy 
has  been  responsive  rather  than  compre- 
hensive. We  formulate  policies  to  match 
crises.  But  we  do  not  look  to  the  future, 
or  plan  for  the  future. 

In  no  area  of  the  worid  has  our  think- 
ing been  more  myopic  Uum  in  the  Far 
East. 
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Because  of  a  lack  of  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding and  platmlng  we  are  in- 
volved in  difficult  dilemmas  in  the  Par 
East  which  often  adversely  affect  the 
achievement  of  our  goals  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

The  study  proposed  today  should  help 
lead  to  a  reappraisal  of  our  Far  E^astern 
policy  and  our  approach  to  China  which 
is  the  key  to  peace  in  Asia.  In  the  long 
term  a  settlement  in  Vietnam  will  de- 
pend upon  a  viable,  creative  Far  Eastern 
policy. 

Seruitor  Fclbright  suggested  jrester- 
day  that  we  think  In  terms  of  a  neutral- 
ized southeast  Asia.  President  Johnson 
reiterated  yesterday  proposals  for  huge 
projects  of  economic  development  such  as 
the  Mekong  Delta  project. 

Two  years  aigo,  on  June  10,  1964, 1  sug- 
gested in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  the  administration  consider  a 
regional  plan  for  southeast  Asia.  On 
that  occasion  I  said : 

A  propoaal  to  Include  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  poaaibly  Thai- 
land In  a  regional  agreement  should  be  ex- 
plored. Such  an  agreement  would  prohibit 
the  signatory  countries  from  joining  any 
military  alliances  or  attempting  to  overthrow 
the  governments  of  the  other  parties  to  the 
agreement  by  subversion  or  direct  aggreoalon. 
A  provision  for  resumption  of  trade  might 
accompany  such  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, there  is  an  urgent  need  for  fresh 
thinking  and  new  initiatives.  Scholars, 
foreign  diplomats,  businessmen,  and 
economists  should  be  called  upon  to  help 
formulate  them.  The  Influence  of  their 
studies  should  stimulate  a  release  of 
creative  energy  within  the  bowels  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Once  again,  I  commend  our  colleague 
from  New  York  for  his  important  con- 
tribution to  the  dialog  on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryam] 
for  his  comments  and  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  dialog  and  to  the  debate. 


VIETNAMESE  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Roncalio],  Lb 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  presently 
concerning  negotiations  over  the  Viet- 
namese war.  Several  proposals,  includ- 
ing one  made  by  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
suggested  that  the  Geneva  Agreements 
of  1954  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  any 
future  negotiations.  In  light  of  these 
proposals  and  in  view  of  the  need  for  de- 
termining the  position  of  the  United 
States  toward  producing  a  political  set- 
tlement in  Vietnam,  it  is  essential  that 
we  review  what  actually  happened  at 
Geneva  and  what  effects  these  decisions 
had.  in  order  that  we  may  learn  from  the 
mistakes  and  triumphs  of  the  past. 

TH>     OKNEVA     AORKKMCNTB 

On  May  8,  1954,  the  day  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  French  garrison  at  Dlenbien- 
phu.  delegates  from  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain.  Prance,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Communist  China.  North  Vietnam, 
South   Vietnam.  Cambodia,   and   Laos, 


met  at  Geneva.   The  Geneva  agreements 
can  be  broken  into  four  parts : 

First.  The  Vietnamese  armistice  was 
signed  by  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
French  Union  forces  in  Indochina  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  delegates.  Viet- 
nam was  partitioned  at  the  17th  parallel. 
To  assemble  their  forces  for  evacuation, 
the  Vietminh  were  allocated  southern 
areas  which  they  controlled  in  the  Plaine 
des  Jones,  the  swamps  around  Point  Ca 
Mau.  and  the  central  Provinces  of  Quang 
Ngai  and  Blnh  Dinh.  Both  parties 
agreed  not  to  bring  in  reinforcements  or 
war  materials.  Maintenance  of  military 
bases  by  a  foreign  power  and  participa- 
tion In  military  alliances  were  pro- 
hibited. 

Second.  The  Cambodian  armistice  was 
signed  by  a  representative  of  Prince 
Sihanouk  of  Cambodia,  the  commander 
In  chief  of  the  Cambodian  national 
forces,  and  the  Vietminh  Vice  Minister 
of  Defense.  Troops  which  had  entered 
Cambodia  from  the  outside,  and  all  for- 
eign elements  in  military  formations  or 
holding  supervisory  functions  In  polit- 
ical, military,  administrative,  economic, 
financial,  and  social  bodies  in  liaison 
with  the  Vietminh  military  units,  were 
to  leave  the  country  within  90  days. 
Local  resistance  forces  were  to  be  de- 
mobilized on  the  spot  and  integrated  into 
the  national  community. 

Third.  The  agreement  in  Laos  was 
signed  by  a  representative  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  French  Union  forces 
and  by  the  Vietminh  Vice  Minister  of 
National  Defense.  Pathet  Lao  units  were 
to  move  into  the  Provinces  of  Phong  Saly 
and  Sam  Neua.  The  Laotian  Govern- 
ment was  to  provide  for  special  repre- 
sentation of  these  Provinces  In  the  royal 
administration. 

Supervision  of  these  three  agreements 
was  entrusted  to  three  International  Su- 
pervisory Commissions  (ISC)  composed 
of  representatives  from  India,  Canada, 
and  Poland.  Among  other  duties,  they 
were  to  prevent  the  entry  of  reinforce- 
ments and  war  materials. 

Fourth.  The  Geneva  Conference  is- 
sued a  final  declaration  calling  for  elec- 
tions under  international  supervision 
throughout  Vietnam  in  July  1956. 

THK    VNrrXB    STATXS    AND    SOUTH     VICTNAII 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  South 
Vietnam  signed  any  of  these  four  agree- 
ments. Secretary  of  State  John  Poster 
Dulles  had  advised  against  the  negotia- 
tions, feeling  it  would  be  disastrous  for 
the  French  to  negotiate  while  they  were 
in  a  very  weak  military  position.  Secre- 
tary Dulles  believed  that  partitioning 
Vietnam  would  provide  only  a  respite  and 
would  not  lead  the  Communists  to  aban- 
don their  plans  to  dominate  southeast 
Asia. 

Before  the  Geneva  Conference  began, 
oflldals  of  the  Saigon  government 
warned  that  they  would  not  accept  agree- 
ments negotiated  for  them  by  the  French. 
Nevertheless,  the  French  cwnpletely  by- 
(>{issed  the  Vietnamese  delegation  to  deal 
alone  with  the  Communists. 

BITXCTS    OF    THK    CKNCVA    ACREEMCKTS 

The  Geneva  agreements  never  estab- 
lished the  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 
Many    Vietminh    soldiers    never    were 


evacuated  from  the  south.  The  four 
Vietminh  assembly  areas  are  the  main 
regions  of  Vietcong  control  today.  At 
the  end  of  February  1955,  it  was  esti- 
mated that,  with  the  exception  of  terri- 
tory managed  by  religious  sects,  the  Viet- 
minh controlled  60  to  90  percent  of  the 
villages  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Saigon 
government  was  to  be  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  some  of  the  cease-fire  pro- 
visions but  it  felt  no  obligation  to  com- 
ply, since  it  had  dissociated  itself  from 
the  agreements. 

In  North  Vietnam,  the  ISC  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  Illegal  entry  of  war  mate- 
rial from  China.  Deliveries  between 
July  20  and  November  1,  1954,  allegedly 
enabled  the  Vietminh  to  treble  the  num- 
ber of  their  heavy  units. 

The  agreements  worked  hardships 
upon  North  Vietnam,  as  well.  Under  the 
armistice  terms  the  north  was  deprived 
of  its  traditional  rice  supply  from  the 
southern  sui-plus.  By  January  1955,  the 
food  situation  was  so  critical  that  rice 
had  to  be  rationed.  The  previous  year, 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  declared  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  foreign  policy 
would  be  devoted  to  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween China  and  the  West.  But  the  in- 
ability of  France  to  provide  assistance, 
the  refusal  of  South  Vietnam  to  trade, 
and  the  U.S.  strategic  embargo  forced  the 
abandonment  of  this  policy.  Instead,  the 
Hanoi  government  became  dependent 
upon  economic  aid  from  the  Communist 
bloc. 

In  Laos,  the  Pathet  Lao  established 
control  over  their  regroupment  areas, 
demaoidlng  autonomy  for  these  Prov- 
inces. In  early  1955.  fighting  broke  out 
again  between  Royal  and  Pathet  Lao 
troops,  despite  efforts  of  the  ISC  to  settle 
the  arguments.  The  failure  of  the  Ge- 
neva agreements  to  produce  a  settle- 
ment in  Laos  Is  best  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  became  necessary  to  convene  a 
Geneva  Conference  on  Laos  in  1962. 

Only  in  Cambodia  were  the  Geneva 
agreements  significant  In  producing  a 
political  settlement.  The  Cambodians 
had  been  allowed  to  negotiate  their  own 
armistice,  rather  than  having  it  done  by 
the  French,  as  in  Laos  and  South  Viet- 
nam. Foreign  troops  were  not  regrouped 
within  Cambodia,  as  they  had  been  with- 
in Vietnam  and  Laos.  As  a  result,  the 
armed  bands  were  rapidly  dispersed  and 
the  Cambodian  Government  has  re- 
mained relatively  stable  to  this  day. 
iMPUCATioNs  rot  ruTtniE  nkootiations 

The  lessons  of  Geneva  have  Important 
implications  for  any  future  negotiations 
on  Indochina.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Geneva  agreements  failed  was  that 
they  were  negotiated  primarily  by 
France  and  China.  The  viewpoints  of 
the  Vietnamese  and  Laotians  were  dis- 
regarded and  the  final  agreements  did 
not  reflect  their  best  interests. 

As  a  consequence,  they  felt  no  obli- 
gation to  adhere  to  the  provisions.  In 
any  future  negotiations,  the  Indochinese 
delegates  must  be  allowed  to  play  a  major 
role,  without  the  terms  being  dictated 
to  them  by  the  great  powers.  The  Cam- 
bodian experience  shows  that  a  satis- 
factory settlement  can  be  reached  only 
if  priority  is  given  to  the  Interests  of  the 
Indigenous  states. 


The  success  in  Cambodia  also  demon- 
strates th*t  the  Vietcong  must  not  be 
allocated  regroupment  areas  within 
South  Vietnam,  but  regiilar  units  must 
be  evacuated  forthwith  to  North  Viet- 
nam: irregulars  should  be  disarmed  im- 
mediately and  Integrated  into  the 
national  community.  I 

THE  NIX  QT7E8TI0N 

This  procedure  will  be  f  iicilltated  If  the 
National  Liberation  Front  Is  not  accord- 
ed recognition  as  an  autonomous  group, 
although  President  Johnson  has  indi- 
cated that  they  may  attend  the  confer- 
ence as  guests  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Disarmament  and  reintegration  were 
simplified  in  Cambodia  since  the  Cam- 
bodians refused  to  accord  recognition  to 
the  Khmer  resistance  forces.  This  pre- 
vents the  resistance  groups  from  claim- 
ing that  they  are  entitled  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  national  territory  or  to  spe- 
cial representation  within  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Provisions  designed  to  prohibit  the  in- 
troduction of  war  materiiels  are  unre- 
alistic because  of  the  geographical 
proximity  of  North  Vietnam  to  China 
and  the  difBcult  terrain  in  this  region. 
which  make  it  impossible  to  enforce  such 
provisions.  The  successfid  partitioning 
of  Korea  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  the  two  sections  to  lie  dis- 
armed in  order  to  achieve  a  political 
settlement.  As  Prof.  Hans  Morgen- 
thau  stated  in  Politics  Among  Nations: 

Men  do  not  fight  because  tbey  have  arms. 
They  hav«  arms  because  their  deem  It  neces- 
sary to  fight.  Take  away  their  arms,  and 
tbey  win  either  fight  with  their  bare  fists 
or  get  themselves  new  arm4  with  which  to 
fight.  What  makes  for  wa£  are  the  condi- 
tions In  the  minds  of  men  Ktilch  make  war 
appear  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  In  those  con- 
ditions must  be  sought  the  Qlsease  of  which 
the  desire  for,  and  possession  of.  amu  is  but 
a  symptom. 

Any  realistic  settlement  must  concen- 
trate on  these  fundamental  causes  of 
war.  not  on  its  syniptoms. 

One  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
present  Vietnamese  conflict  Is  that  North 
Vietnam  Is  not  a  viable  economic  unit; 
thus,  it  has  been  forced  into  a  position  of 
economic  dependence  uiK»n  its  tradi- 
tional enemy.  China.  The  North  Viet- 
namese fear  of  Chinese  d()mination  pro- 
vides a  powerful  motivation  to  their 
drive  to  gain  liKlependent  strength  by 
conquering  the  south.  Any  lasting  set- 
tlement will  have  to  take  account  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  economy  by  allowing 
for  trade  between  the  agrarian  south 
and  the  industrial  north.  At  Geneva. 
the  North  Vieti\amese  pleaded  for  the 
establishment  of  two  economically  self- 
sufBcient  units,  but  its  wishes  were  re- 
jected by  the  French  and  Chinese  dele- 
Rates  who  did  the  actual  bargaining. 
This  mistake  must  not  be  made  again,  for 
North  Vietnam  would  rather  fight  than 
become  a  Chinese  vassal. 

Any  future  negotiations  cannot  be 
limited  to  the  problems  of  Vietnam.  It 
is  essential  that  the  following  parties,  at 
the  least,  be  represented:  The  UiUted 
States.  China.  North  Vietnam,  South 
\^etnam.  Laos,  Cambouia,  and  Thailand. 
Thailand  was  not  present  at  Genera. 
Vet  the  buUc  of  the  Lao  'people  live  in 


Thailand.  Prof.  D.  E.  Kennedy  belleres 
that  Thailand  fears  a  Vlet-Lao  combina- 
tion more  than  she  fears  China.  As  the 
Laotian  problem  cannot  be  solved  with- 
out Thailand's  participation,  so  there 
will  never  be  peace  in  Laos  until  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  Is  resolved.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail,  the  main  Vietcong  supply 
line  from  the  north,  runs  through  Laos. 
The  problems  of  these  five  Indochinese 
states  are  interrelated  and  must  be  con- 
sidered together. 

The  participants  at  future  negotiations 
must  provide  ways  of  handling  any  ref- 
ugee problems  which  result  from  boimd- 
ary  changes.  The  Geneva  partition  of 
Vietnam  caused  the  flight  of  nearly  1 
million  refugees  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  whereas  only  about  30,000  had 
been  expected.  The  north  was  deprived 
of  a  substantial  part  of  Its  labor  supply. 
The  results  In  the  south  were  haphaz- 
ardly constructed  villages  and  friction 
between  the  traditional  population  and 
the  refugees.  The  refugee  problem  con- 
tinues to  be  a  source  of  instability. 

The  United  States  must  not  relinquish 
the  right  to  dpntinue  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government.  The  Geneva  agree- 
ments failed  to  make  any  attempt  at 
solving  the  disruptive  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  Vietnam .  Before  sta  - 
blUty  can  be  achieved  In  South  Vietnam, 
steps  will  have  to  be  taken  toward  Inte- 
grating highlanders,  religious  sects,  and 
overseas  Chinese  into  the  national  com- 
munity. The  United  States  must  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  assisting  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  this  task,  as  we  have  aided 
the  South  Koreans. 

Finally,  the  parties  to  future  negotia- 
tions must  have  every  intention  of  en- 
forcing their  agreements. 

In  retrospect.  It  appears  that  the  West- 
ern powers  were  not  really  serious  about 
conducting  the  Vietnamese  national  elec- 
tions in  1956  but  agreed  to  this  provision 
merely  to  placate  the  Communists.  It  is 
doubtful  that  elections  would  have  sta- 
bilized the  situation,  given  the  cultural 
differences  and  traditional  discord  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
enmity  between  the  Vietnamese  and  their 
neighbors,  which  would  only  be  aggra- 
vated by  a  united  Vietnam. 

But,  by  agreeing  to  hold  national  elec- 
tions without  ensuring  efifective  action 
toward  this  end,  the  Geneva  signatories 
may  have  undermined  whatever  faith  the 
Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese  had  in 
peaceful  bargaining,  thus  making  it  more 
difficult  to  achieve  a  settlement  today. 

The  Geneva  agreements  were  more  sig- 
nificant in  producing  a  victor's  peace 
than  a  political  settlement.  Thus,  they 
are  valuable,  not  as  a  basis  for  future 
negotiations,  but  as  a  remainder,  along 
with  the  Versailles  Treaty,  that  peace 
conferences  can  do  more  tiarm  than  good 
imless  they  deal  with  the  fimdamental 
conflicts  of  interest. 


TRADE  WINDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Stacce«s1 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
many  references  are  made  to  trade  winds 
in  the  public  press  these  days.  Many  of 
us  have  forgotten  what  they  are.  Yet  if 
they  were  nonexistent,  the  Western 
World  of  the  Americas  might  not  have 
been  discovered  for  hundreds  of  years. 
In  which  case  the  farms  and  factories 
and  cities  of  the  United  States  might  still 
be  a  wilderness  waste,  and  the  military 
might  and  the  productive  capacity  and 
the  vast  philanthropy  of  this  Nation 
would  still  he  a  dream  of  mankind.  Not 
that  the  United  States  invented  any  of 
these  things,  in  a  Uteral  sense.  But  she 
has  been  a  foremost  exponent  of  them, 
and  without  her  existence,  the  world 
would  be  a  different  place. 

The  trade  winds,  of  course,  are  tliose 
air  currents  which  move  consistently 
from  the  Old  World  toward  the  New  in 
the  general  latitudes  of  the  Tropics  of 
Capricorn  and  Cancer,  respectively. 
Day  after  day  they  blow  in  a  fixed  direc- 
tion and  at  constant  speed.  The  voyager 
in  his  sailing  ship  could  depend  on  them 
with  as  much  confidence  as  he  depended 
on  the  movement  of  the  sun.  Columbus 
knew  al>out  them  and  used  them  for  his 
westward  quest. 

It  is  doubtful  that  he  would  ever  have 
bucked  the  prevailing  westerlies.  And 
if  he  had,  success  would  have  been  even 
more  doubtful.  The  latitudes  in  which 
the  trade  winds  were  prevalent  also  ac- 
count for  the  head  start  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  in  the  exploration  and 
settlement  of  the  New  World.  To  the 
sailing  vessels  of  four  or  five  centuries 
ago.  the  trade  winds  spelled  the  differ- 
ence between  a  reasonable  gamble  and  a 
foolhardy  enterprise. 

Today's  mariner  on  the  sea  of  politics, 
or  the  sea  of  business,  or  the  sea  of  social 
change,  longs  in  vain  for  some  trade 
winds  on  which  he  could  rely.  If  only 
there  were  some  trends  which  were  de- 
pendably constant,  he  could  set  his 
couise  upon  his  guiding  star  and  lie  down 
to  sleep  in  peace  upon  the  deep.  Instead 
he  finds  his  bark  caught  in  the  grip  of 
the  prevailing  westerlies  which  dip  and 
swirl  and  change  with  every  passing 
second.  He  must  adjust  and  readjust 
both  his  rudder  and  his  sail  to  meet  a 
new  set  of  conditions  which  will  only 
give  way  immediately  to  a  still  newer  set 
of  conditions.    Assurance  there  is  none. 

The  public,  too.  wants  to  be  assured. 
Never  in  all  iilstory  have  so  many  been 
so  anxiously  concerned  over  what  to- 
morrow may  bring  forth.  Tliey  want  to 
know  If  the  weather  will  be  favorable. 
If  their  business  ventures  will  prove  suc- 
cessful, if  inflation  has  at  last  set  In.  if 
taxes  are  going  up  or  down,  if  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  going  to  be  escalated,  if  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  conflict  with  China — 
everything.  They  have  been  deluged 
with  so  much  conflicting  opinion  on 
every  subject  that  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  sift  out  the  true  from  the  false, 
the  reasonable  from  the  unreasonable, 
the  probable  from  the  possible.  So  they 
turn  to  authority — with  a  capital  A — 
for  the  answers.  The  will  to  believe  is 
overwhelming;  but  the  capacity  to  be- 
lieve may  i>e  something  else. 

In  tiie  midst  of  confusion,  tlie  idea 
seems  to  liave  gained  credence  ttiat  if 
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only  the  right  people  would  take  a  posi- 
tive stand  on  Important  Issues  and  hold 
firmly  to  that  position,  events  would  ad- 
Just  themselves  to  desires.  Public  of- 
ficials, in  particular,  are  importuned  to 
state  clearly  and  categorically  precisely 
what  they  will  do  under  given  conditions. 
The  general  trend  of  public  policy 
must  undoubtedly  be  reasonably  clear  to 
those  who  are  responsible  for  that  policy. 
But  a  general  trend  is  not  suf&cient  to 
determine  detailed  action  in  the  swirling 
rush  of  actual  events.  Only  a  part  of 
the  total  outcome  of  what  is  done  in  a 
specific  situation  is  under  the  control  of 
any  one  official.  Other  factors  enter  the 
picture  and  have  their  effect  on  the  final 
result.  So  In  practice  the  skilled  and 
Intelligent  navigator  may  find  it  expedi- 
ent to  sail  south  when  he  wants  to  go 
east.  But  Just  how  this  conforms  to  set 
policy  may  not  be  easy  to  demonstrate. 
Admitting,  then,  the  occasional — per- 
haps even  the  frequent — necessity  to  ap- 
proach one's  objective  obliquely  rather 
than  directly,  it  Is  possible  to  set  up  con- 
stants in  Intention  and  In  conduct  on 
which  the  observer  may  rely.  These  con- 
stants are  necessarily  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. The  electorate  soon  leams 
whether  or  not  the  elected  official's  ac- 
tions conform  to  his  words.  Until  he 
deludes  them  with  si>eciou3  promises, 
they  are  Justified  in  believing  that  he 
holds  true  to  the  constants  which  he  has 
asserted. 

It  seems  desirable  that  the  official 
should  from  time  to  time  put  into  words 
the  constants  to  which  he  pledges  him- 
self, not  only  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
those  from  whom  he  Mks  votes,  but  for 
his  own  guidance  In  times  of  stress.  For 
the  winds  of  change  are  Indeed  tricky, 
and  that  which  is  foul  easily  takes  on  the 
semblance  of  the  fair.  The  official  may 
lose  his  course  if  he  does  not  keep  the 
chart  constantly  before  him. 

The  conscientious  legislator  may  be 
expected  to  commit  himself  to  his  con- 
stitutional duty  of  promoting  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  all  the  people  of  his 
district  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The 
commitment  loses  its  value  as  a  guide 
to  conduct  when  personal  Interest  be- 
comes involved  in  public  interest.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  deplore  such  in- 
volvement, and  to  look  with  some  dis- 
trust on  the  official  whose  involvement 
becomes  evident. 

No  cause  is  of  more  Importance  to  this 
Nation — and  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world — than  the  reestabllshment  of  the 
reign  of  peace,  external  and  internal. 
Violence,  organized  and  unorganized,  is 
the  generating  phase  of  a  vicious  cycle. 
Violence  stops  the  production  of  eco- 
nomic goods  on  which  well-being  de- 
pends. Scarcity  of  goods  produces  priva- 
tion and  suffering,  and  these  lead  to  ten- 
sion and  disorder,  which  in  turn  ends  in 
more  violence.  A  cessation  of  wars  and 
tumults  would  permit  men  to  devote 
their  energies  to  constructive  pursuits. 
The  value  to  the  United  States  of  world- 
wide peace  would  have  to  be  measured 
in  billions  of  dollars,  not  to  count  the 
anxieties  and  hiunan  casualties  exacted 
by  war.  No  other  enterprise  that  we 
have  ever  contemplated  would  cost  as 
much  as  wars  are  now  costing. 


And  yet  it  is  an  axiom  derived  from 
experience  that  peace  is  never  the  lot  of 
the  weak  and  submissive.  The  meek  may 
eventually  Inherit  the  earth,  but  not  In 
the  age  of  the  aggressor.  We  have  never 
accepted  the  role  of  the  aggressor.  Much 
less  have  we  been  Inclined  to  bow  before 
him.  While  we  search  for  practical 
routes  to  peace,  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  this  so  humane  and  gracious  a  civiliza- 
tion, this  way  of  life  that  has  brought  so 
much  good  to  the  world,  must  be  kept 
secure  under  the  protection  of  over- 
whelming military  security. 

In  all  times  and  places,  organized 
society  has  consistently  acknowledged  Its 
dependence  on  religion.  A  recent  writer 
traces  the  slow  development  of  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  development  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  political  thinkers.  It 
is  noted  that:  "The  ancient  writers  may 
often  have  been  uncertain  about  the 
gods,  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  deny 
the  divine  authority  over  human  society." 
As  sophisticated  reasoning  was  applied 
to  political  organization,  the  concept 
emerged  that  government  was  a  compact 
between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  which 
compact  could  demand  consistent  obedi- 
ence only  when  It  was  recognized  as  a 
sacred  covenant  of  ruler  and  people  in- 
volving a  covenant  of  both  with  God.  As 
fully  democratic  governments  became 
the  usual  order  in  Western  Europe,  only 
a  few  attempts  to  dissociate  religion  from 
government  are  to  be  found,  and  the 
effort  has  never  been  completely 
successful,  even  in  a  Russia  which 
professes  atheism.  Our  own  democracy 
was  founded  In  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
ligion. Throughout  its  history  our  con- 
spicuous leaders  have  "asserted  in  dif- 
ferent accents  a  religious  motivation  In 
political  ethics." 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  Inappropriate, 
therefore,  for  a  modem-day  Congress- 
man to  make  a  "new  affirmation  of  moral 
and  religious  values  in  politics."  This  Is 
not  a  time  to  reject  the  experience  of  the 
ages  and  assimie  that  the  Maker  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe  is  no  longer  Inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  men.  There  is 
still  a  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  "righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation."  Our  ability  to  see  the  right  is 
proportioned  to  our  will  to  see  it,  and 
those  that  seek  Ood  diligently  shall  find 
Him. 

Two  related  constants  remain  for 
verbcd  expression. 

Instant  preparations  of  all  kind  fiood 
the  commodity  market.  We  have  In- 
stant coffee  and  Instant  potatoes,  and  so 
on  indefinitely.  It  may  not  be  incon- 
sistent for  the  public  to  demand  Instant 
decisions  also.  Perhaps  we  might  make 
better  decisions  if  we  waited  for  all  the 
evidence  that  Is  available.  Says  Shake- 
speare: 

Thl«  sweaty  haste  doth  malce  the  night 
Joint  labourer  with  the  day. 

Weighty  matters  lie  before  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  as  Indeed  they  do  before 
most  sessloiis.  They  need  calm  consid- 
eration in  the  clear  light  of  day. 

Finally,  there  is  need  to  combat  the 
prevailing  tendency  to  sink  Individual 
personal  responsibility  In  corporate  re- 
sponsibility.   The  modern  world  Is  ac- 


cused of  a  frightening  attitude  of  Imper- 
sonality. The  individual  is  lost  In  the 
mass.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  huge 
metropolis,  of  the  business  corporation, 
even  of  the  liistitutlon  of  learning.  Con- 
gress, too,  is  a  vast  corporation,  and  must 
be  operated  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
big  business  establishment. 

It  would  be  highly  unfortunate  if  the 
individual  Congressman  should  fail  to 
assume  personal  responsibility  for  the 
vote  he  casts  on  any  matter.  One  vote 
may  decide  an  issue,  and  one  issue  may 
affect  the  fate  of  millions  of  people 
through  years  of  time.  What  a  reassur- 
ing situation  it  would  be  if  every  decision 
and  every  vote  would  be  made  with  the 
feeling  that  the  decision  and  the  vote 
would  be  the  final  factor  In  fixing  the 
future  of  the  Nation. 

Raw  manmade  power  has  superseded 
the  forces  of  nature  as  a  moving  force. 
The  sailing  ship  is  mainly  a  plaything, 
and  the  sailor  is  largely  Indifferent  to  the 
trade  winds  or  the  westerlies.  In  the 
world  of  business,  the  huge  machines  of 
modern  Industry  find  a  way  to  make  and 
distribute  the  products  which  are  in  de- 
mand, whatever  they  may  be.  If  Nature 
does  not  provide  that  product  through  its 
normal  processes,  Indxistry  turns  out  a 
synthetic.  Government,  probably  most 
of  aU,  turns  to  power  to  achieve  its  ends. 
We  have  on  the  scene  two  or  three,  pos- 
sibly a  half  dozen,  powerful  political  en- 
tities. Together,  or  separately,  they  dic- 
tate the  general  movements  of  society. 
But  Nature  has  not  abdicated.  Her 
forces,  ordinarily  mild  and  beneficent,  as 
in  the  trade  winds,  sometimes  break  out 
into  uncontrollable  violence,  and  man- 
made  contrivances,  whether  they  are  ma- 
terial or  social,  are  dashed  to  pieces.  Can 
military  conti'ol,  no  matter  how  wisely 
used,  hold  In  subjection  the  passions  of 
imtold  millions  of  human  beings  who  are 
outside  the  regnant  societies? 

The  United  States  enjoys  a  position  of 
piimacy — In  military  strength.  In  pro- 
ductivity, in  scientific  know-how,  in  gen- 
eral capability.  It  is  important  that  we 
be  right  as  well  as  strong.  Those  of  us 
who  share  responsibility  need  to  set  up 
for  ourselves  guidelines  on  which  the 
world  can  depend. 


THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
19  of  last  year  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  commenced  pub- 
lic hearings  in  its  Investigation  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  has  continued  in  that 
Investigation  over  a  period  of  months  to 
the  present  Ume.  I  am  ha«>py  to  have 
participated  In  the  decision  that  brought 
this  investigation  to  fruition.  I  say  that 
because  here,  it  seems  to  me,  was  an  op- 
portunity to  accomplish  a  necessary  work 
toward  advancing  the  well-being  and 
progress  of  our  country  and  to  act,  in- 
deed, in  the  cause  of  hiunr-n  decency. 
This  decision  of  the  committee,  as  I  ex- 
pected It  to  be,  was  fully  supported  by 
its  members.  North  and  South,  East  and 
West,  Republican  and  Democrat. 
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As  you  know,  the  Hou$e  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  In  which  I  hold 
membership,  is  concerned  with  legisla- 
tive problems  in  an  area  involving  the 
Internal  security  of  this  country,  a  mat- 
ter of  paramount  interest  to  all  of  us.  I 
would  wish  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  and  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  would  at  some  time  have  the  bene- 
fit of  serving  upon  It,  bmt  I  would  warn 
that  the  experience  cani,  in  a  sense,  be 
frightening  or,  at  least,!  disturbing. 

For  here,  from  this  vantage  point,  you 
see  what  is  seldom  visible  to  those  who 
engage  in  other  pursuits;  that  is  to  say, 
the  devilish  and  frantic  activity  which 
moves  in  the  shadows  of  our  society, 
underneath  the  apparently  placid  surface 
and  regularity  of  Amerioan  life.  In  this 
underworld,  fires  are  being  set  which, 
unless  extinguished,  m&y,  like  the  dor- 
mant volcano  on  the  Pacific  isle,  one  day 
erupt  and  submerge  this  beloved  land  of 
ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  hre  those  who 
would  tear  this  country  apart.  Some 
would  do  It  from  design,  and  others  from 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  In  the  former 
category  are  the  Communist  parties  and 
affiliated  groups  who  would  betray  us 
as  a  nation.  In  the  latter  are  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  others  who  would  betray 
the  principles  and  laws  upon  which  we 
are  united  as  a  nation.  Indeed,  there 
are  organized  activities  of  notable 
strength  in  both  categories,  which.  In 
varying  degrees,  constitute  a  challenge 
to  the  happiness  of  our  people  and  the 
security  of  our  society. 

While  such  challenges  fire  not  new  and 
have  appeared  in  various  forms  in  the 
course  of  our  history,  our  continued  sur- 
vival as  a  free  and  independent  people 
has  depended  upon  out  vigilance  and 
energy  in  disposing  of  these  evils  before 
they  would  dispose  of  u$.  I  would  like 
to  talk  today  briefiy  about  the  commit- 
tee's Irivestigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
with  a  view  toward  bringing  this  matter 
into  perspective  and  to  express  some 
thoughts  on  the  legislative  problems  with 
which  we  are  concerned  and  as  I  con- 
ceive them  to  be. 

The  first  Ku  Klux  Klan  organization 
was  formed  in  Tennessee  in  December  of 
1865.  It  grew  rapidly  and  spread  Into 
other  States.  At  a  conference  of  Klan 
groups  held  In  1867,  at  NJashville,  Tenn., 
Confederate  General  Nathan  Forrest 
was  chosen  the  Grand  Wizard,  or  top 
leader,  of  the  Ku  Kluxi  Klan.  Under 
his  leadership,  it  has  keen  estimated 
that  the  post-Civil  War  Klan  attained 
a  peak  membership  of  about  a  half -mil- 
lion members.  However,  the  organiza- 
tion got  out  of  hand.  Responsibility  for 
acts  of  violence  were  laid  at  its  door, 
and,  to  General  Forrest's  credit,  he  offi- 
cially disbanded  his  orgaiilzation  In  Jan- 
uary 1869.  I 

Nevertheless,  In  the  i»st-Clvil  War 
period  Klan  groups  continued  to  operate. 
Their  acts  of  lawlessness  grew  to  such 
proportions  that  on  March  23, 1871,  Pres- 
ident Grant  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
in  which  he  advised  that  tk.  condition  was 
then  existing  In  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  by  which  life  and  property  were 
rendered   Insecure.     He  observed   that 


power  to  correct  these  evils  was  beyond 
the  control  of  State  authorities,  and 
questioned  whether,  within  the  limita- 
tion of  existing  laws,  the  power  of  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  emergencies.  He  recom- 
mended that  legislation  be  enacted.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  Joint  congressional  commit- 
tee was  formed  In  1871  to  inquire  into 
the  Ku  Klux  conspiracy.  The  report  of 
this  committee,  filed  February  19,  1872, 
included  13  voliunes  of  testimony. 

The  principal  statutes  growing  out  of 
the  early  Federal  Interest  in  the  Klan 
conspiracy  were  adopted  In  the  immedi- 
ate post-Civil  War  period  and,  as  lat^r 
revised  are  now  found  in  title  18,  sec- 
tions 241,  242,  and  243,  United  States 
Code.  These  statutes,  respectively,  make 
punishable  certain  conspiracies  to  injure 
citizens  In  the  exercise  of  rights  secured 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  deprivation  under 
color  of  law  of  rights  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  exclusion  of  Jurors  from 
any  State  or  Federal  court  on  accoimt 
of  race  or  color. 

The  Klan  was  revived  in  1915  by  Wil- 
liam Joseph  Simmons,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  in  the  mid-1920's  achieved  its  all- 
time  membership  peak  variously  esti- 
mated at  between  3  and  5  million.  The 
House  Committee  on  Rules  in  1921,  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  67th  Congress,  held 
hearings  on  the  Klan.  Likewise,  Klan 
activities  were  widely  exposed  by  the 
press  in  this  period.  In  1924,  following 
highly  publicized  murder  cases  in  which 
Klansmen  were  involved,  the  member- 
ship again  rapidly  declined. 

Public  reaction  to  such  shocking  dis- 
closures appears  to  have  been  a  material 
cause  for  the  rapid  deterioration  in  Klan 
membership  during  the  1920's.  This  re- 
action was  duly  refiected  within  the  po- 
litical branches  of  government.  The 
1920's  witnessed  a  period  of  imprece- 
dented  State  legislative  action  which 
gave  further  Impetus  to  the  process  of 
decline.  Several  States  adopted  legis- 
lation aimed  directly  at  the  Klan.  A 
few  of  the  States  even  acted  with  a  sense 
of  urgency  expressly  recognized  In  the 
statutes.  For  example,  New  Mexico,  in 
an  act  approved  February  2,  1923,  de- 
clared : 

Sec.  6.  That  It  is  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  peace  and  safety  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  become 
effective  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and, 
therefore,  an  emergency  Is  hereby  declared 
to  exist,  end  this  act  shall  take  effect  and 
be  In  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
Its  passage  and  approval. 

This  act  mode  unlawful  the  appear- 
ance of  any  person  on  a  public  thorough- 
fare, or  on  private  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  occupant,  while  masked  or 
robed  so  as  to  conceal  his  identity;  pun- 
ished any  communication  in  writing,  or 
othei-wise,  threatening  injury  to  another 
In  his  person  or  property,  or  requiring 
such  person  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything 
"in  derogation  of  his  or  her  lawful  or 
constitutional  rights  or  privileges";  and 
increased  the  penalty  for  assault,  or 
threats  of  bodily  Injury,  while  thus 
masked  or  robed. 


My  own  State  of  Texas,  swioptlng 
somewhat  similar  provisions,  declared  in 
the  act  approved  March  9,  1925: 

Sbc.  8.  Whereas  there  are  no  laws  now  ex- 
isting in  Texas  preventing  such  offenses  a» 
are  defined  In  this  act;  and  whereas  the  pub- 
lic should  be  protected  against  such  acta  as 
are  In  this  act  made  offenses,  therefore,  there 
is  an  emergency  and  an  imperative  public 
necessity  for  the  Immediate  passage  of  this 
bin,  and  the  constitutional  rule  requiring 
bills  to  be  read  on  three  several  days  Is  here- 
by suspended  and  this  Act  shall  be  In  force 
and  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  it 
Is  so  enacted.  •    , 

Most  of  these  statutes,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  lacked  sophistication.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  of  which  I  shall  later 
take  note,  these  statutes  were  confined 
principally  to  antlmasklng  provisions. 
Such  provisions  are  easily  circumvented. 
What  effect  they  may  have  had  In  curb- 
ing Klan  growth  or  activities,  as  weighed 
£igalnst  the  effect  of  a  mobilized  public 
reaction  resulting  from  press  disclosures, 
is  a  matter  for  speculation. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  recall 
that,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Klan, 
all  States  had  in  effect  certain  criminal 
statutes  of  general  application,  such  as 
those  relating  to  assault,  malicious  mis- 
chief, kidnaping,  conspiracy,  and  mur- 
der, which  would  have  made  punishable 
most  acts  of  violence  and  Intimidation 
in  which  the  Klan  had  engaged. 

Hence,  the  view  may  well  be  taken  that 
the  Issue  whether  there  was  a  need  for 
new  State  legislation  was  less  pressing 
that  an  inquiry  Into  whether  existing 
common  law  and  statutory  offenses  were 
being  effectively  enforced,  or  whether 
they  were  enforceable  at  all  against  the 
Klan  and,  if  not,  why.  The  statutes, 
adopted  in  the  1920's  and  thereafter, 
nevertheless  refiected  a  growing  public 
interest  and  concern. 

In  1940,  Klsmsmen  took  part  in  a  rally 
of  the  German-American  Bund  at 
Camp  Nordland  in  New  Jersey,  which 
led  to  an  investigation  by  the  House 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Hearings  embracing  this 
subject  were  held  In  1940  and  1942.  Co- 
operative activity  between  the  Klan  and 
Fascists  pointed  up  what  was  becoming 
Increasingly  clear;  namely,  that  there 
was  a  close  affinity  between  the  thinking 
and  tactics  of  these  groups.  Following 
America's  entry  into  World  War  H,  the 
Klan  became  dormant. 

It  was  formally  dissolved  In  1944,  after 
prosecution  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment which  sued  the  Knights  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  for  $685,000  in  back  taxes. 
Immediately  following  World  War  n, 
there  was  a  limited  revival  of  the  Klan, 
led  by  Dr.  Samuel  Green  who  formed 
the  Association  of  Georgia  Klans.  in  1946. 
Klan  organizations  in  other  States,  as 
well,  sprang  up  in  this  period  and  in  the 
early  1950's.  The  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights,  appointed  by  President  Truman 
in  December  1946,  issued  a  report  in 
1947  which  concluded: 

At  the  present  time,  in  our  opinion,  tb« 
most  immediate  threat  to  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  expression  Is  indirect. 
It  comes  from  efforts  to  deal  with  those  few 
people  in  our  midst  who  would  destroy  de- 
mocracy. There  are  two  groups  whose  re- 
fusal to  accept  and  abide  by  the  democratic 
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process  la  all  too  clesr.  The  lint  sre  tb« 
Commmiists  whose  counterperts  In  namj 
countries  have  proved,  by  tbeir  trsstment  of 
tboas  wltb  vbotn  tbey  dlaacr**.  th«t  ttoeir 
ldeoio(7  does  not  Include  a  btiief  tn  nnlrsr* 
•al  dvU  ii(lita.  Tbe  second  sre  tbe  natlv* 
Fascists.  Tlielr  statements  and  tbelr  ac- 
tions— as  well  as  those  of  ttadr  ionifu 
counterparts — prove  tb«n  to  be  equally 
hostile  to  the  American  heritage  of  freedom 
and  equality. 

It  is  natural  and  proper  for  (ood  dUsena 
to  worry  about  the  acttvlUes  of  these  croups. 
Xvery  member  of  this  committee  shares  that 
concern.  Communists  and  Fascists  may  as- 
sert different  objectives.  This  does  not  ob- 
scure the  identity  of  the  means  which  both 
are  willing  to  use  to  further  themselves.  Both 
often  uas  the  words  and  symbols  of  dcmoc- 
taey  to  mask  their  totalttarlaB  tactics.  But 
their  concern  for  dvll  rights  Ls  always  limited 
to  themselves.  Both  are  willing  to  lie  about 
tbelr  political  views  when  It  Is  convenient. 
They  fee!  no  obligation  to  come  before  the 
public  openly  and  say  who  they  are  and  what 
they  really  want. 

Within  the  Ust  few  years  there  oc- 
curred a  notable  resurgeiv^e  of  the  Klan. 
Some  evidence  of  Klan  organizational  ac- 
tivity on  a  nationwide  scale  prompted  the 
present  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  that  I  need 
at  thlB  time  to  review  the  detailed  and 
extensive  record  of  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  House  committee.  The  in- 
vestigation has  been  fully  reported  from 
day  to  day  In  the  public  press.  I  want  to 
commend  the  press  for  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  American  public. 
The  record  of  testimony  is  extensive  and 
will  be  printed  in  due  course.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  Klan  has  there  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
or  the  American  public  a  more  complete 
and  detailed  exposition  of  Klan  stnx:- 
ture.  leadership,  and  organization,  its 
tactics,  activities,  and  scope,  than  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  committee  of 
this  House. 

When  the  Investigation  began,  it  was 
then  believed  that  the  total  Klan  mem- 
bership was  about  10,000.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's present  estimate  that  the  actual 
fl^ui-e  is  four  to  five  times  that  number. 
The  Klan  is  well  organized,  operating 
not  only  in  the  South,  but  to  some  de- 
gree In  the  Midwest  and  North.  At  the 
time  our  investigation  commenced,  Klan 
tentacles  were  rapidly  reaching  out  into 
many  areas.  There  are  at  least  a  dosen 
different  Klan  grouiw  operating  today, 
some  locally  and  others  organizing  on 
a  national  or  expanded  scale. 

One  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  many  seri- 
ous and  familiar  disorders  which  have 
afflicted  the  inhabitants  of  a  number  of 
our  communities  may  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  Klan.  Indeed,  the  record  amply 
demonstrates  that  secret  units — not  dis- 
cloeed  to  the  membership  at  large — have 
been  organized  and  trained  by  those  in 
Klan  leadership  to  pursue  objectives  of 
violence  and  intimidation.  It  is  also 
evident  that  many  apparently  naive  but 
hajjlcaTly  well-meanlnc  pe<H)Ie  have  been 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  Klan.  They 
have  been  attracted  by  Its  propaganda 
and  generally  deceiHlTe  utterances  with- 
out either  the  thought  or  the  desire  to 
participate  in  such  unlawful  action.    It 


appears  that  the  many  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  Information  devel<4)ed  by  our  Klan 
investigation  has  served,  and  will  serve, 
a  useful  purpose.  Through  our  hearings 
not  only  tlie  Congress  and  the  general 
public,  but  the  rank-and-file  Klan  mem- 
bers as  well,  have  learned  many  things 
about  the  Klan  operation  they  did  not 
know  before. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  to 
which  we  must  turn  our  attention.  Is 
Federal  legislation  necessary  or  desir- 
able? If  so,  to  what  extent?  What  form 
should  it  take? 

We  must  bear  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  police  power  is  generally  reserved 
to  the  States  by  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  primary.  If  not  sole,  re«)onsibility  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property — and 
for  securing  at  least  those  rights  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  States  are  guar- 
anteed by  their  own  laws  and  constitu- 
tions— rests  with  the  State  power.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  Federal  power  has 
no  responsibilities. 

There  are  several  Federal  interests  to 
be  protected,  cmd  there  are  Federal  duties 
to  be  exercised  under  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances. Moreover,  the  Congress  has 
seen  fit  to  give  a  great  deal  of  support 
to  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
serve powers,  as  in  the  repression  of  the 
liquor  trafSc,  of  traffic  in  game  taiun  in 
violation  of  State  laws,  of  commerce  in 
convict-made  goods,  of  the  white  slave 
traffic,  of  traffic  in  stolen  motor  vehicles, 
of  kidnaping,  of  traffic  In  stolen  property, 
of  racketeering,  of  prizefight  films,  of 
gambling,  and  in  other  respects.  The 
concept  of  our  federal  system  does  not 
bar  the  Federal  Government  from  con- 
cern with  problems  that  affect  the  morals, 
security,  or  welfare  of  our  people.  As 
was  said  by  the  Court  in  Hoke  v.  United 
States.  227  U.S.  308.  322  0913).  which 
sustained  the  White  Slave  Act : 

Our  dual  form  of  government  has  Its  per- 
plexities. States  and  Nation  having  different 
spheres  of  Jurisdiction,  as  we  have  said,  but 
It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  we  are  one 
people;  and  the  powers  reserved  to  the  Stntes 
and  those  conferred  upon  the  Nation  are 
adapted  to  be  exercised,  whether  Independ- 
ently or  concurrently,  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  material  and  moral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  at  this  time  en- 
deavor to  elucidate  the  perplexities  of 
which  the  Court  spoke  In  resolving  the 
proper  sphere  of  F^ederal  and  State 
action.  I  suggest,  however,  that  It  is  Im- 
portant that  certain  primary  respon- 
sibiliti3s  of  the  States  be  respected.  It 
would  not  be  desirable  to  impose  undue 
burdens  upon  our  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation or  to  expand  its  respon- 
sibilities to  a  point  where  we  would 
clearly  b«;  on  the  way  toward  creating, 
in  effect,  a  national  police  force.  To  do 
so  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
design  our  federal  system  or  the  tenor 
of  our  institutions.  Judgment  should  be 
exercised  so  that  the  States  are  en- 
couraged to  assume  and  fulfill  their 
responsibilities. 

Apart  from  the  host  of  familiar  com- 
mon-law offenses  of  general  application 
which  have  been  enacted  into  law  in  all  of 
the  Jurisdictions,  at  least  24  States  have 


adopted  legislation,  now  hi  effect,  un- 
doubtedly specifically  enacted  to  cope 
with  problems  generated  by  the  Klan. 
Most  of  this  legislation  was  adopted  in 
the  1920's  although  there  has  been  some 
legislative  activity  both  prior  to  and 
since  that  time. 

I  append  hereto  a  reference  to  those 
statutes  which.  I  believe,  win  be  helpful 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  legisla- 
tive problems : 

Alabama:  Ckxie,  recompiled  1058  (Mlchie). 
title  14.  sees.  35,  3&a  (1).  Arizona:  Rev.  Stat. 
Ann.  (West.  1956)  sees.  13-981  to  13-983,  13- 
104fi.  Arkansas:  8tat.  Ann.  1904  replacement 
▼ol.  4.  (Bobbs-Merrlll),  sees.  41-3601  to  41- 
3604.  California:  Penal  Code  (West,  1956), 
sees.  185.  esoa.  Florida:  Stat.  Ann.  (West. 
1944)  sees.  87e.ll-87«-31.  GeorgU:  Code 
Ann.  (Harrison  Co.,  1953  revision,  book  10) 
sees.  2&-6301a  to  36-5311a.  Indiana:  SUt. 
Ann.  (Burns)  19£6  replacement  vol.  4,  sec. 
10-1506.  Iowa:  Code  Ann.  (West,  1950)  sees. 
894.3,  094.4.  Kentucky:  Rev.  Stat.  Ann. 
(Baldwins')  sec.  437.110.  Ix>ul8lana:  Rev. 
Stat.  Ann.  (Weat.  1»S1)  sec  14.313.  Minne- 
sota: SUt.  Ann.  (West)  sec.  609.735.  Mon- 
tana: Bev.  Code  Ann.  (Allen  Smith)  sec.  94- 
35-354.  New  Mexico:  Stat.  Ann.  (Allen 
Smith)  sees.  40-28-1  through  40-29-6.  New 
York:  Penal  Law  (McKlnney's)  sec.  710-713; 
Civil  Rights  Law  (McKlnney's)  sees.  63-57. 
North  Carolina:  Oen.  Stat.  (Mlchle)  sees.  14- 
12.3  to  14-12.15.  North  Dakota:  Century  Code 
Ann.  (AUen  Smith)  sec.  12-^43-03.  Ohio: 
Rev.  Code  (Page's)  sec.  3761.13.  Oklahoma: 
Stat.  Ann.  (West.  1968)  title  31.  sees.  1301- 
1306.  South  Carolina:  Code  Ann.  (Mlchle. 
1962)  sees.  16-114  to  16-117.  Tennescec: 
Code  Ann.  (Bobbs-Merrlll,  1956)  sees.  39- 
2801  to  39-2808.  Texas:  Penal  Code  (Ver- 
non's art.)  439.  450,  464a-464g.  Virginia: 
Code  Ann.  (Mlchle.  1960)  sees.  18.1-364  to 
18.1-367.  Washington:  Rev.  Code.  sees. 
9.27.020,  9J27.040  to  9.27.100.  West  Vlrglnl.i: 
Code  Ann.  (Mlchle,  1961)  sec.  6033. 

Generally  speaking,  the  States  have 
adopted  statutes  principally  concerned 
with  antimasklng  provisions  or  the  pun- 
ishment of  certain  acts  of  assault,  in- 
timidation, and  conspiracy.  While  these 
statutes  are  varied,  interesting,  and  use- 
ful, they  are  uneven  and  of  limited 
utility.  Moreover,  an  examination  of 
State  laws  reveals  that  most  States,  par- 
ticularly those  which  have  a  major  Klan 
problem,  have  yet  to  adopt  a  tiody  of 
comprehensive  or  effective  legislation  on 
this  subject.  To  speak  metaphorically, 
the  States  appear  to  skirmish  with  the 
Klan  but  not  to  engage  with  it  in  total 
war.  The  statutes  do  not  effectively  in- 
hibit the  organizing  of  Klan  groups  or 
aid  materially  in  the  dissipation  of  orga- 
nizations once  formed.  The  States  have 
not  generally  adopted  legislation  which 
would  give  to  law  enforcement  the  va- 
riety of  weapons  which  are  necessaiT  to 
outflank,  envelop,  or  destroy  such  groups. 

A  few  of  the  States,  indeed,  have 
touched  on  the  organizational  problem. 
Arizona,  for  example,  makes  it  a  felony 
for  any  person  to  organize,  assist  in  orga- 
nizing, or  to  become  or  remain  a  membcr 
of  any  association,  the  members  of  which 
wears  masks,  or  personal  disguises, 
whether  complete  or  partial,  with  the  in- 
tent or  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
any  person  or  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
detection  In  the  commission  of  a  public 
offense  or  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
arrest.  Arkansas  bidudes  wlthfn  its 
statute  a  prorlsion  punishing  as  a  felony 
the  banding  together  of  two  or  more  pcr- 
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sons  for  the  purpose  of  doing  any  unlaw- 
ful act  while  wearing  any  mask,  white 
caps,  or  robes.  However,  such  statutes. 
In  effect,  merely  Increase  the  penalty  for 
the  common  law  offence  of  conspiracy 
and  generally  prohibit  Uttle  or  nothing 
which  could  not  be  dt$lt  with  under 
existing  law. 

Of  greater  Interest,  and  perhaps  of 
greater  effectiveness,  are  such  provisions 
as  are  contained  in  the  Oklahoma  stat- 
ute, which  prohibit  the  existence  or  or- 
ganization of  any  society,  association,  or 
corporation  which,  as  a  part  of  its  con- 
stituticm,  bylaws,  or  rlttial  requires  its 
members  to  take  an  oath  or  obligation 
in  conflict  with  or  repugnant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  requires  its  members 
to  hold  their  allegiance  to  some  other 
government,  power,  person,  or  Influence; 
disqualifies  any  person  from  holding  pub- 
lic office  within  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
who  belongs  to  any  such  society,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation,  and  who  owes  al- 
legiance as  aforesaid.  'The  significance 
of  this  statute  is  revealed  in  the  recent 
hearings  conducted  by  our  committee 
which  explored  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  the  Klan  oath  as  an  orga- 
nizational technique. 

The  oath  administered  by  major  Klan 
units  pledges  absolute  loyalty  to  and 
steadfast  support  of  the  "Imperial  Au- 
thority" and  an  unremitting  obligation 
to  keep  secure  all  Klan  secrets,  "treason 
against  the  United  States  of  America, 
rape,  and  malicious  murder  alone  ex- 
cepted." 

It  amounts  to  a  pledge  of  superior  al- 
legiance to  a  nongovernmental  body  and 
a  promise  to  commit  the  offense  of  mis- 
prision of  felony — to  conceal  knowledge 
of  the  actual  commission  of  a  felony 
is  a  crime  at  common  law,  constituting 
the  offense  known  as  misprision  of  fel- 
ony. Misprision  of  feloaiy  Is  also  a  Fed- 
eral crime  by  act  of  1948,  18  United 
States  Code  4,  when  one  conceals  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  commission  of  a  felony 
cognizable  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States — to  permit  the  administering  or 
taking  of  such  an  oath  seems  obviously 
contrary  to  public  policy.  Such  oaths  or 
pledges  should  be  prohibited. 

Moreover,  any  person  binding  himself 
to  such  an  oath  or  pledge  should  be  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  public  office, 
particularly  an  office  which  involves  law- 
enforcement  responsibilities. 

The  North  Carolina  statute  contains 
disclosure  provisions  of  aome  interest.  It 
establishes  categories  of  secret  societies 
and  makes  unlawful  tine  Joining,  orga- 
nizing, or  the  aiding  or  assisting  of  any 
such  society  having  for  its  purpose  the 
violation  or  circumvention  of  laws  of  the 
State.  As  to  those  secret  societies  which 
are  not  prohibited  jy  the  statute,  certain 
disclosure  provisions  are  established.  For 
example,  the  society  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide for  each  unit  a  regular  meeting 
place  in  some  building,  and  to  maintain 
a  sign  or  placard  on  the  exterior  of  the 
building  or  on  the  immediate  exterior 
of  the  meeting  room,  setting  forth  the 
name  of  the  secret  society,  the  name  of 
the  particular  unit,  the  name  of  the  sec- 
retary, officer,  organizer,  or  member  who 


knows  the  purpose  of  the  society  and 
who  knows  or  has  a  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  members  thereof. 

Of  special  Interest  are  the  provisions 
of  a  New  York  statute  adopted  in  1923, 
and  since  amended,  which  fully  adopts 
the  disclosure  principle  in  dealing  with 
such  organizations  as  the  Klan.  The 
statute  was  challenged  and  sustained  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
New  York  ex  rel  Bryant  v.  Zimmerman, 
278  U.S.  63  (1928),  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  inspiration  for  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  which  the 
Congress  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  cop- 
ing with  conspiratorial  activities  of  Com- 
munist organizations. 

The  New  York  statute  requires  every 
membership  corporation,  and  every  ex- 
isting unincorporated  association  having 
membership  of  20  or  more  persons,  then 
existing  or  thereafter  organized,  and 
which  requires  an  oath  as  a  prerequisite 
or  condition  of  membership — other  than 
a  labor  union,  fraternity  or  sorority,  or 
a  benevolent  order — to  file  with  the  sec- 
retary of  state  a  sworn  copy  of  its  con- 
stitution, bylaws,  rules,  regulations,  and 
oath  of  membership,  together  with  a  ros- 
ter of  its  membership  and  a  list  of  its  of- 
ficers for  the  current  year.  Moreover, 
such  societies  are  required  to  file  likewise 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  the 
minutes  of  any  action  proposed  for  con- 
certed activity  in  the  promotion  or  defeat 
of  legislation — Federal,  State,  or  munic- 
ipal— or  the  support  or  defeat  of  any 
candidate  for  political  office.  Anony- 
mous communications  by  any  such  so- 
ciety are  prohibited.  It  is  unlawful  to  be- 
come a  member  of  any  such  society,  or 
to  attend  a  meeting  thereof  with  knowl- 
edge that  it  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  above  provisions.  Any  corpora- 
tion or  association  violating  any  provi- 
sion of  the  article,  as  well  as  any  officer 
or  member  of  its  board  of  directors  or 
similar  body  who  violates  or  acquiesces 
in  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  the 
article,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

I  must  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  ex- 
perience on  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  has  led  me  to  regard  dis- 
closure-type statutes,  such  as  adopted  by 
New  York,  with  particular  favor  as  a 
principal  means  of  dealing  with  such  or- 
ganizations as  those  which  concern  us. 
I  ccHicur  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  to 
which  I  have  earlier  referred,  when  it  re- 
ported: 

As  we  have  said,  one  of  the  things  which 
totelitarlans  of  both  left  and  right  have  in 
common  is  a  reluctance  to  come  before  the 
people  honestly  and  say  who  they  are,  what 
they  work  for  and  who  supporta  them.  Those 
persons  in  our  own  country  who  try  to  stir 
up  religious  and  racial  hatreds  are  no  excep- 
tion. They  understand  that  the  vicious  doc- 
trines which  they  advocate  have  been 
morally  outlawed  in  America  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half.  This  Committee  is  as 
eager  to  guarantee  their  civil  rigbta  as  those 
of  the  people  they  attack.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  a  definition  of  civil  rigbU  which  in- 
cludes freedom  to  avoid  all  responsibility 
for  one's  opinions.  This  would  be  an  unwise 
and  disastrous  weakening  of  the  democratic 
process.  If  these  people  wish  to  Influence 
the  public  in  our  national  forum  of  opinion 
they  should  be  free  to  do  so,  regardless  of 
bow  distasteful  their  views  are  to  us.    But 


the  public  must  be  able  to  evaluate  tbea* 
views. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Congress  has  already  made  use  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  disclosure  in  both  the  economic  and 
political  spheres.  The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commlawlon,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration make  avaUable  to  the  public 
information  about  sponsors  of  economic 
wares.  In  the  political  realm,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Poet  Of- 
fice Department,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate — all  of  these  under  various  statutes — 
are  required  to  collect  information  about 
those  who  attempt  to  Influence  public  opin- 
ion. 

Thousands  of  statementa  disclosing  the 
ownership  and  control  of  newspapers  using 
the  second-class  maUlng  privilege  are  filed 
annually  with  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Hundreds  of  statementa  disclosing  the 
ownership  and  control  of  radio  stations  are 
filed  with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Hundreds  of  lobbyista  are  now  re- 
quired to  disclose  their  efforta  to  influence 
Congress  under  the  Congressional  Reorgani- 
zation Act. 

In  1938,  Congress  fotmd  It  necessary  to 
pass  the  Foreign  Agenta  Registration  Act 
which  forced  certain  citizens  and  aliens  alike 
to  register  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  facto  about  their  sponsorabip  and  activi- 
ties. The  efTectlveness  of  these  eSorta  has 
varied.  We  believe,  however,  that  they  have 
been  sufficiently  successful  to  warrant  their 
further  extension  to  all  of  those  who  at- 
tempt to  influence  public  opinion. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  counter- 
ing totalitarlans  of  all  kinds  resta,  as  al- 
ways, with  the  mass  of  good,  democratic 
Americans,  their  organizations,  and  their 
leaders.  The  Federal  Oovernment  miist  set 
an  example  of  careful  adherence  to  the  high- 
est standards  in  guaranteeing  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression  to  Ita  employees.  Be- 
yond that  it  ought  to  provide  a  source  of 
reference  where  private  citizens  and  groups 
may  find  accurate  Information  about  the  ac- 
tivities, sponsorship,  and  background  of 
those  who  are  active  in  the  marketplace  of 
public  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  concluding  my 
brief  analysis,  I  would  like  to  note  an- 
other statute  of  interest.  Although  It 
was  not  In  fact  adopted  to  curb  Klan  ac- 
tivities, the  statute  was  nevertheless  the 
product  of  em  analogous  situation.  It  is 
a  fact  of  no  little  surprise  to  me  that 
many  States  troubled  by  the  Klan  have 
paid  so  little  attention  to  "group  libel." 
I  refer  to  a  statute  dealing  with  it  en- 
acted by  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1949.  and 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Beau- 
harnais  v.  Illinois,  343  U.S.  250  (1952). 
This  statute,  the  outgrowth  of  a  long 
and  bitter  history  of  race  rioting  In  Chi- 
cago, prohibits  the  exhibition  in  any  pub- 
lic place  of  any  publication  which  "por- 
trays depravity,  criminality,  imchastity, 
or  lack  o'f  virtue  of  a  class  of  citizens,  of 
any  race,  color,  creed,  or  religion"  which 
"exposes  the  citizens  of  any  race,  color, 
creed,  or  religion  to  contempt,  derision,  or 
obloquy." 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
organizational  efforts  of  the  Klan,  and 
similar  groups,  can  be  materially  im- 
peded by  the  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  such  statutes.  For  it  Is  on  the  per- 
petuation or  exacerbation  of  rsurial  and 
religious  prejudice  that  Klan  recruit- 
ment must  basically  depend.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  suggest  that  age-old  prejudice 
can  be  forthwith  dispelled  by  law.    I 
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most  fliTor  the  educational  proceas  as  an 

antidote  to  the  venom  of  prejudice.  But 
I  do  believe,  as  the  evidence  Indicates, 
that  the  process  can  be  considerably  has- 
tened by  appropriate  legislation  duly 
enforced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  hare  the  facta. 
I  brieve  that  the  inveatlcaUon  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Aetlvltiea 
will  be  of  great  value,  both  to  the  States 
and  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  It  Is 
apparent  that  much  can  be  done  by  the 
States  toward  fulfUIlng  their  responsibil- 
ity. Much  remains  to  be  done  also  by 
the  Federal  Qovemment  The  oppor- 
tunities for  State  action  do  not,  It  seems 
to  me,  relieve  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  necessity  to  consider  appropriate 
Federal  remedies.  The  problems  created 
by  the  Klan  as  It  functions  in  Interstate 
commerce  poses  a  situation  similar  to 
that  which  has  prompted  the  Concrress 
to  act  in  many  instances  to  which  I  have 
already  \jrietfy  adverted.  The  Congress 
has  complemented  State  action  where 
Federal  Interests  are  intermingled.  Fun- 
damental constitutional  rights  cry  out 
for  vindication.  I  am  certain  that  both 
the  Congress  and  State  governments  can 
review  our  record  of  investigation  with 
profit  for  It  will  point  the  way  both  to 
the  need  and  the  means. 


THE  TODD  STORY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Roomer],  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yoi*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  17.  1966,  at  the 
Hotel  Pierre  In  New  York  City,  the  fa- 
mous Ne^icomen  Society  of  North  Amer- 
ica honoiied  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary  and 
upon  its  expanding  role  in  the  U.S.  In- 
dustrial and  defense  community. 

At  these  ceremonies,  Mr.  John  T.  Oil- 
bride,  president  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corp., 
delivered  sm  interesting  address  on  the 
Todd  story  and  dwelled  not  only  upon 
the  accomplishments  of  his  cconpany,  but 
also  on  the  various  maritime  problems 
with  which  their  itulustry  and  others  like 
It  are  currently  faced.  Because  of  the 
current  widespfcad  interest  in  our  marl- 
time  problems,  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  Mr.  Oil- 
bride's  relevant  remarks  as  follows: 

Amwww  DR.tVX>ZD  BT  Ml.  JOBM  T.  On.HUOB, 

Prxsiokmt,  Todd  Bhiftabos  Cokf. 

lly  fellow  menU>«ra  of  N«wcomen,  tti«  tlm« 
I  ap«nt  preparing  thla  paper  would  have  been 
oonslderably  leas  were  It  not  for  tbla  flrat 
paragraph.  I  waa  determined  that  my  open- 
ing remarlu  and  acknowledgment-of  my  In- 
troduction would  be  exciting  and  different, 
thua  getting  me  off  to  a  good  start.  But  after 
apolUxtg  reama  of  paper  I  decided  that  after 
aU  I  Just  wanted  to  say  thank  you  for  the 
honor  bestowed  upon  Todd  Shlpyarda,  Mr. 
RelUy.  and  me  tonight  and  to  thank  you  Ad- 
miral "McNeill"  for  your  generoua  Introduc- 
tion. Tour  presence  here  and  the  presence 
of  those  other  ship  opwratora  who  are  gracing 
our  function  tonight,  underscorea  the  mu- 
tually dependent  klnahlp  which  exists  be- 
tween ship  operators  and  shipyards,  a  rela- 
tionship which  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
e^tence. 

This  Is  an  occasioB  which  wUl  long  bs  re- 
membared  by  xh»  employees,  offlcers,  and  sup- 
pliers of  the  TOdd  Shipyards  Corp.    rot  this 


Blncle  event  wlU.  In  a  way  noi  otbenrls*  yo»> 
iibla,  naamntlaM—  tb«  tOQx  annlvecaary  cf  ooz 
corporation  and  its  ■»i«^J^»'«g  role  In  the 
VS.  Industrial  and  defense  oommunlty.  Let 
me  express  oar  lasttng-  appreciation  for  this 
very  unus«al  dlattnetlan. 

I  want  to  paiH*  to  say  a  wen-daserred  word 
of  appreelatiaa  to  our  stockholders.  It  U 
Indeed  true  that  we  have  paid  conaecutlv* 
dlTldands  throughout  our  60  years  of  opera- 
tion, but  we  know  that  the  sentiment  ot 
loyalty  which  exists  among  most  of  our 
stockholders  transcends  market  quotations 
and  the  upe  and  downs  of  the  Industry.  Tou 
may  be  sure  this  spirit  of  loyalty  extends 
from  us  to  these  owners  of  our  business  and 
motivates  us  dally. 

The  Todd  story  has  been  written  by  men 
of  vision  and  courage.  These  have  Included 
William  H.  Todd,  our  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent. John  D.  Rellly,  chairman  of  our  board 
of  directors,  who  shares  the  spotlight  with 
me  tonight,  and  Joseph  Haag,  Jr..  our  presi- 
dent from  1953  until  his  untimely  death  In 
1S68. 

Our  progress  has  paralleled  the  growth  at 
our  great  country — azul  the  growth  of  the 
American  competitive  enterprise  system  for 
nearly  a  century.  In  concert  with  the  bal- 
ance of  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pairing Industry,  TDdd  Shipyards  has  shoul- 
dered unprecedented  responsibilities  In 
times  of  national  crises.  The  TOdd  story 
truly  reflects  the  fine  tradlUons  of  our  Na- 
tion and  of  our  peopls  as  ve  know  them  to 
be.  Although  1960  larmaUy  marks  the  60th 
anniversary  of  our  company.  It  all  began 
more  than  lOO  years  ago  with  the  construc- 
tfcm  of  the  Ironclad  Monitor  during  the 
Civil  War  days.  The  duel  between  the  Mont- 
tor  and  the  Merrimac  at  Hampton  Roads  In 
isea  was,  of  course,  a  crucial  and  hUtorlc 
sea  battle,  but  this  combination  of  steel 
with  Iron  for  ships  also  Introduced  an  en- 
tirely new  era  of  shipbuilding  in  the  United 
States.  And,  our  shipyards  have  played  an 
Important  part  In  this  evolution,  making 
significant  contributions  to  the  state  of  the 
art  through  the  years. 

We  trace  our  history  back  to  183S  when  a 
small  plant  came  into  being  called  Phoenix 
Foundry.  William  DeLamater,  who  Joined 
this  firm  as  a  prime  investor,  had  a  close 
friend  In  the  brilliant  Swedish  naval  en- 
gineer John  Ericsson  and  together  they 
hel[>ed  create   the  aforementioned  Monitor. 

Some  time  later  DeLamater  broi^ht  his 
Bon-ln-law,  John  N.  Robins,  Into  his  ship- 
repair  activities  and  It  was  Robins  who  moved 
the  business.  In  1888,  from  Manhattan  to 
Erie  Basin  in  Brooklyn.  The  Clyde  Steam- 
ship Co.,  a  prosperous  coastal  line  of  the 
late  ISth  century,  and  a  good  customer  of 
Robins,  Invested  heavily  In  the  firm  at  this 
time  to  promote  Its  expansion.  With  this 
financial  backing.  Robins  equipped  his  yard 
with  five  drydocks  and  a  n>odem  >ir\»^*'ln* 
shop. 

To  help  him  with  his  expanding  organisa- 
tion, John  Robins  hired  an  aggressive  young 
man  who  was  Just  completing  a  vital  steel 
working  assignment  In  the  construction  of 
the  battleship  Afaine  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  His  name  was  William  H.  Todd,  and 
his  employment  started  a  business  relation- 
ship was  has  profoundly  affected  our  com- 
pany's destiny. 

Mr.  Todd's  progress  was  spectacular.  In 
1004  he  became  vice  president.  Five  years 
later,  on  the  retirnnent  of  John  Robins,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  firm,  at  the 
age  of  45. 

Showing  a  genius  for  organlzatkm — for 
assembling  men  who  were  experts  In  their 
respective  fields,  Mr.  Todd  established  the 
Robins  yard  as  one  of  the  forenoost  ship  re- 
pair installations  In  the  United  States. 

When,  in  1916,  the  Clydes  sought  to  with- 
draw from  the  business,  they  readily  agreed 
to  sell  the  yard  to  Its  61 -year -old  president. 
Mr.  Todd  was  given  e  years  to  pay  the  note. 


Howww,  within  a  ywur.  in  a  aarlas  ol  Mama- 
clal  movea.  ha  chose  to  liquidate  th«  Clyda 
obligation  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  expand 
the  organization,  llius,  on  June  14,  I9I6. 
Todd  Shipyards  Corp.  was  bom — tt  eonateted 
at  the  Robins  yard  In  Brooklyn,  the  TIstJea 
and  Lang  Co.  In  Hoboken.  and  tba  flrnftls 
yard  on  the  west  eoaet. 

War  was  raging  in  Europe  and  In  laai  than 
a  year  the  United  States  would  be  a  combat- 
ant. The  new  Todd  organization  found  it- 
self faced  with  tremendous  pressures — ship- 
ping became  more  scarce  by  ttie  day,  and 
orders  streamed  In  to  r«babaitat«  almost 
anything  that  could  float  and  go  to  sa*.  Kven 
in  those  days  our  country  depended  too 
largely  on  foreign  ships  to  carry  Its  Inter- 
naUoaal  trade — and  foreign  ships  were  more 
concerned  In  hauling  the  neoMsItles  of  war 
for  their  own  armies.  American  products 
piled  up  on  the  piers,  and  the  call  went  out 
for  the  constractl<M>  o*  new  tonztage.  Tal- 
ented hands  were  needed  to  set  np  new  yards 
where  such  ships  could  be  built — and  Ttodd 
poassssed  such  talent. 

In  Septembtf  1910,  Todd  Shipyards  took 
over  the  Tebo  Tacht  Basin  in  Brooklyn,  and 
this  yard  performed  notably  In  constructing 
small  navy  craft  for  minesweeplng  and  con- 
voy duty.  A  few  months  later,  we  acquired 
the  Clinton  Drydocks  In  Brooklyn  for  ship 
repairs. 

The  cry  for  a  "bridge  oT  ships."  became 
more  Incessant.  Todd  built  from  scratch  a 
nsw  yard  at  Tacoma.  Wash,  which  In  lay- 
out and  equipment  was  well  In  advance  of 
Its  time.  By  the  end  of  1018  the  Tacoma 
facility  had  launched  «7,600  tons  of  mer- 
chant shipping. 

Todd  was  later  to  sell  its  original  SeatUe 
yard  and  develop  another  at  a  nearby  site 
for  ship  repair  work.  This  plant,  now  our 
Seattle  division,  has  prospered  and.  with 
the  addition  of  building  ways,  has  given  full 
range   to  our  activities   on   the   west  coast. 

Todd  Shipyards'  greatest  contribution  to 
the  Allies"  victory  In  World  War  I  was  in 
repairing  shlpw  and  returning  them  promptly 
for  sea  duty.  Scnne  vessels  appeared  ready 
for  scrapping  when  they  entered  our  yards, 
and  many  records  were  nuule  and  near  mir- 
acles performed  In  restoring  them  as  mili- 
tary supply  carriers.  We  take  special  pride 
In  the  fact  that  90  percent  of  the  first  con- 
voy to  Europe  consisted  of  ships  converted 
In  oar  yards. 

The  turmoil  of  war  has  always  sparked 
Industrial  changes.  Before  otir  country  had 
entered  World  War  I,  Mr.  Todd  recognized 
that  events  would  hasten  the  transition  of 
marine  engines  from  cool  to  oil  as  primary 
fuel.  He  also  accurately  foresaw  the  same 
transition  In  the  heating  plants  of  office 
buildings,  homes,  and  industrial  plants.  In 
September  1010,  he  added  to  our  corporate 
structure  the  Wtolte  Fuel  Oil  Engineering 
Co.,  which  manufactured  otl  burning  equip- 
ment. It  was  the  beginning  of  what  Is  now 
our  products  division. 

When  the  war  ended,  our  company  was 
operating  five  plants  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  two  on  the  Pacific.  The  entire  Industry 
made  efforts  to  convince  the  Nation's  policy- 
makers and  the  American  public  that  the 
rebuilt  merchant  marine  should  be  kept  In 
a  healthy  state  for  peacetime  trade  and  fu- 
ture emergencies.  But  this  proved  a  hope- 
less task.  "The  war  to  end  all  wars,"  had 
been  won.  It  was  said,  "Why  should  we  stay 
In  readiness  for  another." 

Doesn't  this  sotind  familiar? 

Thus,  shipyard  activity  generally  declined 
sharply,  and  there  was  little  the  company 
could  do  other  than  cut  b*ck  and  reorganize. 
The  Tacoma  yard  was  closed,  and  our  over- 
all work  force  of  17,000  dropped  to  a  low 
of  about  3,000  during  the  depression  period. 

In  gearing  Itself  to  the  changing  times, 
however,  Todd  saw  ths  necessity  for  ex- 
tending its  services  Into  the  Oulf  area;  yards 
were  purchased  in  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 
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Todd  also  became  an  International  organi- 
zation through  the  eetatdlshment  of  Todd 
Oil  Burners,  Ltd.,  In  London,  now  Todd  Com- 
bustion, Ltd.  This  ezpasded  company  con- 
tinues to  service  commercial  and  marine 
combustion  accounts  In  E^Irope. 

In  the  death  of  WllUam  H.  Todd,  on  May 
16,  1932,  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.  suffered  a 
great  loss.  Fortunately  his  legacy  consisted 
of  more  than  the  strong,  well-eqtiipped  ship 
repair  plants  on  the  Atlantic,  0\Uf,  and 
Pacific  coasts.  He  also  left  behind  a  well- 
qualified  group  of  men  to  carry  on  the  com- 
pany's enterprises  and  traditions. 

Among  them  was  ToLn  D.  Rellly  whose  re- 
markable energy,  ability  and  understanding 
had  been  key  factors  In  the  firm's  growth. 
A  capable  administrator  and  executive,  Mr. 
Rellly  had  been  a  director  of  the  corjjora- 
tion  for  12  years.  As  the  logical  man  to 
guide  Todd  Shipyards  through  the  difficult 
years  ahead,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
president  on  May  25,  19SK. 

In  the  depression  yaars  of  the  lOSO's, 
austerity  and  new  thinking  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  yard  in  Mobile,  while  success- 
ful, was  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch — there 
was  not  enough  work  for  two  shipyards  In 
that  port.  In  what  proved  to  be  a  profitable 
business  venture,  we  leased  our  yard  to  our 
competitor  there  and  subsequently  In  19S1 
sold  the  yard  to  him. 

At  New  Orleans,  the  same  situation  existed 
with  respect  to  two  competitors.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  depression  caused  the  clos- 
ing of  Jahncke  Dry  Docks,  and  we  merged 
with  Johnson  Iron  Works.  This  yard  Is  now 
our  New  Orleans  division  and  Is  a  vital  link 
In  our  three-coast  cbala  of  complete  ship- 
yard services. 

Of  Mr.  Reilly's  many  individual  contribu- 
tions to  our  success,  the  one  that  stands  out 
to  this  day  was  his  decision  to  locate  a  plant 
In  Galveston,  Tex.  Through  his  close  as- 
sociation with  the  oil  companies,  many  of 
whose  vessels  frequented  our  Brooklyn  and 
Mobile  yards,  he  knew  that  the  "garden  spot" 
for  tanker  repairs  was  the  west  gulf  area. 
And  In  this  area  was  a  port,  on  the  open 
gulf,  past  which  sailed  Just  about  every 
tanker  flying  the  American  flag.  This  port 
was  Galveston.  On  September  1,  1934,  Todd 
opened  a  shipyard  on  the  Pelican  Island  site 
of  the  old  Galveston  Dry  Dock  &  Construc- 
tion Co.  The  facilities  left  much  to  be 
desired,  but  the  land  area  and  water  frontage 
were  ideal.  Ttus  was  barn  our  highly  suc- 
cessful Galveston  division. 

Todd's  most  rapid  expansion  began  with 
the  passage  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1036  which  created  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  tbc  Nation's  merchant 
fleet.  We  made  a  sucoassful  bid  for  con- 
struction of  a  fleet  of  flve  tvrln-englned  cargo 
motorshlpa,  enabling  us  to  reopen  In  1939 
the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.'s 
yard  on  the  same  Pugdt  Sound  site  where 
the  company  bad  pioneered  mass  production 
methods  during  World  War  I.  We  launched 
the  flrst  of  these  flve  ships  barely  11  months 
from  the  time  ground  was  broken.  Then  a 
year'  later,  at  the  Navy's  request,  we  In- 
stituted a  crash  destroyer  program  at  a  new 
plant  In  Seattle  where  we  were  to  bvUld  45 
In  all  before  the  cesBatipD  of  hostilities. 

When  World  War  n  struck,  Todd  Shipyards 
was  among  the  flrst  to  be  drafted  to  help 
counter  the  heavy  toll  Of  shipping  as  Ger- 
man U-boats  strove  to  starve  out  England. 
In  answer  to  the  allied  call  for  "ships  and 
still  more  ships,"  Britain  dispatched  a  ship- 
building mission  to  our  country  to  contract 
for  the  construction  of  60  "ugly  duckling" 
cargo  vessels,  the  forerunners  of  the  vast 
liberty  ship  program  to  which  the  Arm  of 
Oibbs  k  Cox  contributed  so  much. 

Significantly,  this  shlpybulldlng  mission 
came  to  Todd  to  get  tflie  program  started. 
AcOng  Jointly  with  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  In- 
terests and  with  Bath  Iton  Works  In  Maine, 
two  shipyards  were  created  out  of  mudflats 


tat  the  task — one  in  Maine  and  one  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  same  oocnblnatlon  expanded  Its 
efforts  as  the  clouds  of  war  came  nearer  to 
the  United  States.  By  the  time  Japanese 
planes  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  It  had  created 
a  total  of  eight  shipyards  In  Maine.  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  Texas. 

Todd  was  asked  by  the  Navy  In  1943  to 
build  a  plant  In  Barber,  NJ.,  for  construc- 
tion of  landing  craft  by  our  mass  production 
methods.  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  my 
late  father,  who  was  a  vice  president  of  our 
con^}any,  Inaugvirated  and  saw  this  program 
through  to  successful  completion.  In  the 
same  year  the  Navy  asked  us  to  take  over 
a  plant  in  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  seized  for  nonperfonnance. 
After  the  war  we  acquired  this  yard  and  It 
now  is  our  Los  Angeles  division,  about  which 
more  will  be  said  later. 

The  combination  with  the  Kaiser  Inter- 
ests was  terminated  In  1942  through  an 
agreement  which  provided  for  Todd  to  release 
Its  equity  In  four  yards  on  the  west  coast 
while  Kaiser  released  its  equity  in  four  yards 
in  Maine,  Washington,  and  Texas. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  thorough  detail- 
ing o<  Todd's  accomplishments  In  World 
War  n.  In  sum,  however,  we  built  990  ocean 
ships  and  repaired  and/or  converted  another 
22,467 — representing  a  total  of  over  117  mil- 
lion tons  of  shipping.  At  tlie  peak  of  our 
efforts  we  employed  157.000  workers,  many  of 
whom  had  to  be  trained  on  the  Job. 

While  ship  construction  was  the  more 
glamorous  phase  of  Todd's  war  operations, 
drydocking  and  repairs  provided  much  of 
the  sinew  for  the  Nation's  war  efforts.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1944  alone  we  repaired  or  con- 
verted 6,646  vessels.  Each  ship  returned  to 
service  was  equivalent  to  a  new  ship  built 
at  a  time  when  tonnage  for  carrying  supplies 
was  a  paramount  necessity  to  the  Nation. 

A  typical  ship-repair  Incident  highlighta 
the  wonder  of  some  of  these  aocomplish- 
ments.  A  tanker  master,  viewing  his  ship  as 
It  was  elevated  in  a  drydock  at  Galveston, 
exclaimed:  "II  I  bad  known  she  was  that 
bad,  we  would  have  left  her." 

She  had  been  torpedoed  off  Aruba  and 
had  limped  to  port  held  together  by  the 
deck  and  four  strakes  of  plating  on  the  sides 
of  her  hull.  When  we  cut  the  ship  In  half 
for  rebuilding,  the  final  cut  made  a  report 
that  was  heard  all  over  the  city  of  Galveston, 
such  was  the  stress  In  this  twisted  mass  of 
steel  that  sailed  into  our  yard  from  the  Carib- 
bean. This  vessel  went  back  to  sea  within  a 
few  weeks,  as  good  as  new.  Multiply  this 
by  several  hundred  similar  Jobs  and  you  have 
the  story  of  wartime  battle  damage  repairs 
at  Todd. 

Today  Todd  Is  busy  with  repair  work,  new 
construction,  industrial  and  marine  fabrica- 
tion, extensive  conversions,  reactivations, 
and  manufacture  of  products. 

Our  seven  shipyards  border  the  United 
States  from  Brooklyn  on  the  east  coast;  to 
Galveston,  Houston,  and  New  Orleans  In  the 
gulf  and  to  Loe  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and 
Seattle  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Each  Is  fully 
equipped,  specializing  in  all  work  of  a  marine 
and  industrial  nature,  with  a  total  of  21 
drydocks  and  6  building  ways. 

In  addition  to  all  types  of  ships  and  float- 
ing craft,  our  divisions  have  turned  out 
such  large  projects  as  bridge  sections;  a  sub- 
sonic wind  tunnel  for  an  aircraft  plant;  an 
underwater  rocket  launcher  tube  assembly 
for  testing  Polaris  missiles,  huge  dam  gates 
and  gigantic  butterfly  valves  that  weigh 
160,000  pounds. 

Because  of  the  Vietnam  situation,  our 
yards  are  busy  with  reactivation  work  on 
vessels  the  Government  has  taken  from  the 
lay-up  fleets.  To  date,  of  the  88  vessels  as- 
signed for  reactivation,  Todd  has  in  its  areas 
xtt  operation,  secured  44  Jobs — a  pretty  good 
average. 

In  recent  years  we  have  reentered  ship- 
building operations  on  the  west  coast  and 


delivered  flve  of  the  world's  most  modem 
merchant  ahipa.  AddltlonaUy,  we  have  buUt 
for  the  Navy  four  guided  missile  destmywa, 
one  guided  missile  frigate  and  ax«  now  oom- 
pleUng  a  second  frigate. 

Ship  conversion — the  taking  of  a  particular 
unit  and  transforming  It  into  something 
else — offers  our  greatest  creative  challenge. 
X  could  tell  you  of  countless  Todd  conver- 
sions that  are  filled  with  Interest  and  with 
imagination. 

One  Is  presently  underway  at  our  San 
Francisco  yard.  The  Western  Offshore  Drill- 
ing Co.  needed  a  particularly  wide  offshore 
oU  drilling  platform  to  begin  service  at  Cook 
Inlet,  Alaska,  In  June  of  this  year.  The  so- 
lution to  the  problem  was  found  In  two 
sun^us  T-2  tanker  midbodlee,  the  byprod- 
ucts of  earlier  Jumbolzing  Jobs,  and  required 
a  high  order  of  skilled  siurgery  in  steel. 
Each  of  these  hulls  was  drydocked,  cot 
lengthwise  off  center  Into  a  fat  half  and  a 
thin  half.  The  two  larger  segments  were 
repositioned  and  welded  together,  thus  form- 
ing a  new  hull  367  feet  long  and  82  feet  wide. 
The  new  craft  was  then  removed  from  dry- 
dock  so  that  the  remaining  work  of  Install- 
ing machinery,  living  quarters,  and  drilling 
equipment  oould  be  accomplished.  This  am- 
bitious and  interesting  feat  is  a  first  In  the 
records  of  the  classiflcation  society  Involved. 
The  completed  drill  rig  results  In  a  wider 
but  more  shallow  vessel  which  Is  capable  of 
drilling  In  Iced-up  areas.  And — when  we  get 
through  we  expect  to  have  enough  salvage- 
able steel  left — from  the  two  leftover  thin 
sections — ^to  create  a  barge  with  a  e2-foot 
beam. 

We  have  recently  completed  the  upgrading 
of  our  Brooklyn  division  at  a  cost  of  $3Vi 
million  making  it  the  largest  and  most  com- 
pletely equipped  ship  repair  facility  In  the 
port  of  New  York. 

Our  New  Orleans  yard  Is  still  working  on 
ships  damaged  by  the  severe  hurricane  Betsy 
last  year.  Indeed  the  yard  Itself  suffered  the 
loss  of  one  of  Its  drydocks  during  Betsy  and 
tt  has  been  necessary  to  transfer  the  Houston 
division  drydock  to  New  Orleans  to  oope  with 
a  large  backlog  of  drydock  bookings. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Galveston  is  the  Ideal 
yard  for  tanker  repairs,  being  In  the  heart 
of  the  refinery  center  of  our  country.  This, 
In  addition  to  work  on  a  substantial  volume 
of  gulf-domlclled  dry  cargo  fleets  makes  for 
a  relatively  large  and  steady  production  force 
easily  augmented  for  conversion  work  which 
has  become  a  hallmark  of  that  yard.    About 

6  years  ago,  we  expanded  o\ir  nuclear  activ- 
ities Into  a  fully  operational  nuclear  division 
at  Galveston,  we  have  the  contract  for  serv- 
icing and  maintaining  the  nuclear  vessel 
Savannah,  and  are  subject  to  call  for  such 
servicing  anywhere  In  the  world.  We  have 
also  p«u-ticlpated  with  the  Ooverrunent  In 
studies  on  the  feasibility  of  nuclear  power 
for  the  propulsion  of  merchant  vessels. 

Our  San  Francisco  division,  which  we  ac- 
quired In  1948,  Is  extremely  busy  in  the  re- 
activation program.  Of  the  flrst  12  vessels 
rehabilitated    for   the   Vietnam    emergency, 

7  went  to  Todd  San  Francisco. 

Our  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  yards  are  pre- 
paring for  construction  of  14  deetroyer  escort 
vessels,  7  at  each,  as  part  of  the  Navy's  anti- 
submarine warfare  program. 

Recently  Todd  Los  Angeles  had  no  fewer 
than  flve  vessels  simultaneously  on  one  dry- 
dock — an  extraordinary  maneuver,  but  one 
necessitated  by  the  dictates  of  a  heavy 
workload. 

Our  Los  Angeles  yard  has  a  somewhat 
theatrical  distinction.  Several  years  ago  It 
entered  the  realm  of  make  believe  with  the 
construction  of  the  Disneyland  fleet — the 
Mark  Twain,  a  replica  of  a  Mississippi  steam- 
boat; the  Columbia,  which  Is  a  facsimile  of 
an  oldtlnte  square  rigger  and  the  eight  02- 
foot  submarines  which  carry  passengers  on 
underwater  tours  of  the  Disneyland  seas. 
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Todd's  Hourton  dlyUloa.  •oqulr«d  In  IMS. 
ti«j  bcoome  one  of  Ui«  Natton's  foremoat 
builders  of  every  type  of  ■mAll  craft  Including 
bargea  of  every  description,  drill  rigs,  derrick 
barges,  tuga,  pUedrlvers,  feniaa,  personnel 
boats,  and  missile  carriers.  It  Is  also  the 
manufacturing  center  of  our  products  dlvl- 


Our  newest  subsidiary,  acquired  In  1094, 
the  Lester  Engineering  Oo„  la  located  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Several  yean  ago,  our 
management  decided  to  diversify  Its  Inter- 
ests to  balance  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  peacetime  marine  Industry.  Founded 
In  1935,  for  the  manufacture  of  dle-castlng 
machines,  Lester  steadily  evolved  Its  talents 
to  the  field  of  plastic  Injection  molding  ma- 
chines and  Is  now  a  leading  producer  In  both 
of  these  fields. 

Lester's  position  Is  a  commanding  one, 
both  nationally  and  Internationally,  and 
holds  a  prominent  place  In  our  present  and 
future  planning. 

Our  producU  division,  at  Brooklyn,  han- 
dles the  selling  and  servicing  of  our  prod- 
ucts In  the  oil  and  gas  burner  and  Insectl- 
cldal  equipment  fields.  It  also  coordinates 
the  activities  of  our  subsidiary  In  London, 
Todd  Combustion  Ltd.,  which  manufactures 
and  markets  a  similar  line  of  products  In 
Western  Europe. 

During  World  War  11,  this  same  products 
division  devised  a  smoke  generating  machine 
for  laying  down  screens  to  shield  naval  ves- 
sels from  enemy  eyes.  This  machine  has 
subsequently  been  employed  conunerclally 
to  create  Insectlcldal  fogs.  We  call  It  the 
Todd  insectlcldal  fog  applicator— TIFA  for 
short — and  It  Is  marketed  throughout  the 
world  to  combat  destructive,  disease-spread- 
ing Insects. 

In  the  disastrous  earthquakes  In  Iran  a 
few  years  ago,  more  than  10,000  persons  and 
thousands  of  animals  were  killed  by  the 
fierce  shock  waves.  Dxirtng  the  dreadful 
days  that  followed,  clouds  of  disease-spread- 
ing files  descended  on  the  area  until  It  ap- 
peared an  epidemic  of  cholera  was  Inevitable. 
Two  TXPA  units  were  rushed  to  the  scene 
and  began  fogging  applications  day  and 
night.  Thankfully,  the  epidemic  was 
averted,  and  we  are  understandably  proud 
of  TIFA's  part  In  preventing  It. 

Last  year  we  reluctantly  found  It  neces- 
sary to  close  down  ovir  Hoboken  division, 
shifting  Its  two  larger  drydocks  to  Brooklyn. 
The  low  volume  of  repair  work  available  In 
this  port  made  It  Impractical  to  keep  two 
yards  in  operation.  Todd  Hoboken  was  the 
old  Tletjen  &  Lang  Co..  one  of  the  original 
members  of  our  family — and,  the  decision  to 
dose  It  was  not  an  easy  one  to  make. 

One  of  the  major  problems  we  and  the 
shipyard  Industry  face  is  a  shortage  of 
skilled  manpower.  During  normal  times 
(between  national  crises)  we  can  only  offer 
cyclical  employment.  There  has  not  been 
enough  work  made  available  to  the  private 
shipyard  Industry  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
nucleus  of  skilled  manpower  on  which  to 
build  for  emergencies  which  means  crash 
programs  at  the  time  of  the  emergency. 
Let's  hope  we  always  have  the  time  as  Gov- 
ernment officials  don't  seem  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  shipyard  skills  are  a  national  asset. 
The  harsh  lessons  of  our  wars  and  police 
actions  in  terms  of  lives  sacrificed  needleAly 
and  money  wasted  are  forgotten  almost  Im- 
mediately after  peace  Is  restored. 

For  Instance,  at  this  very  moment,  our 
shipyards,  particularly  on  the  west  coast, 
are  hard  pressed  to  obtain  the  necessary 
manpower  to  handle  the  work  resultant  from 
Vietnam.  This  shipyard  WM'k.  of  course, 
will  be  accomplished  well  and  timely,  by 
dedication,  by  longer  hours,  by  stepped  up 
training  and  by  Ingenuity,  and  the  ships 
will  sail.  But,  I  say  to  you.  the  stewards  of 
our  national  maritime  policy  In  Waahlngton. 
please  don't  drop  us  8  or  9  months  from 


now  or  whenever  the  emergency  Is  over,  as 
was  done  after  World  War  I,  World  War  n. 
Korea,  and  Suez. 

I  am  reminded  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  verse 
In  tribute  to  the  British  soldier — 

"It's  Tommy  this,  It's  Tommy  that  and  chuck 

him  out,  the  brute. 
But  It's  savior  of  'Is  Country,  when  the 
guns  begin  to  shoot." 

How  apt  this  thought  is  with  req>eet  to 
our  merchant  marine.  How  meaningless  are 
the  lessons  of  hlsttxy  In  terms  of  our  mer- 
chant seapower.  This  sort  of  philosophy  has 
plagued  our  merchant  marine  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  still  persists. 

Some  4  years  ago,  ISi.  James  Parrell,  Jr.. 
president  of  Farrell  Lines,  and  a  member  of 
our  society,  who  Is  here  tonight,  made  these 
observations  at  a  Newcomen  meeting; 

"It  takes  a  crisis,  perhaps,  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  value  of  an  Amerlcan-fiag  mer- 
chant marine  owned  by  American  citizens 
and  subject  to  the  immediate  call  of  our  Na- 
tion. 'This  is  no  hypothetical,  academic 
benefit  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

These  periodic  crises  should  tell  us  some- 
thing else — that  ships  are  Indispensable. 
And  we  have  learned  that  even  our  best 
friends  and  NATO  partners  do  not  always 
agree  with  our  own  objectives  and  national 
Interests.  We  certainly  cannot  assume  that 
their  ships  will  always  come  to  our  aid." 

How  accurate  Mr.  Farrell's  conclusions  are 
In  terms  of  Vietnam.  That  trouble  is  a  per- 
fect Illustration  of  the  roller  coaster  of  in- 
decision on  which  our  merchant  marine  and 
oiv  shipyards  have  been  riding  throughout 
most  of  this  ?entury.  In  this,  as  In  all  the 
emergencies  of  the  recent  past,  we  have 
found  ourselves  with  a  merchant  fieet  that 
Is  frail  when  it  oxight  to  be  mighty — small 
when  it  ought  to  be  large — old  when  It  ought 
to  be  young.  The  political  and  military  nec- 
essities of  Vietnam  command  our  attention 
now — and  ancient  ships  30  to  35  years  in  age, 
the  veterans  of  other  wars,  are  dragged  from 
the  lay-up  fieets  and  expected  to  perform 
like  new  and  modern  vessels. 

Of  the  shipbuilding  nations  of  the  world 
the  United  States  ranks  a  sorry  13th.  I  won- 
der if  another  list  of  notable  accomplish- 
ments exists  on  which  otir  great  country 
would  rank  so  low  and  about  which  our  Oot- 
ernment  could  seem  to  care  less.  Japan  and 
West  Germany  lead  all  other  nations.  In- 
dicating that  they  have  made  good  use  of  the 
$1  billion  In  American  aid  which  was  made 
available  to  rehabilitate  their  shipyards  de- 
stroyed in  World  War  n.  Ranked  also  ahead 
of  our  Nation  are  numerous  Iron  Curtain 
countries — and  we  know  for  whom  they  are 
buUdlng  many  of  these  ships. 

The  countries  placed  ahead  of  our  own, 
indicate  that  they  build  tu  keep  pace  with 
their  nations'  "needs"  for  shipping — ^whlch 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  our  country 
feels  no  such  "need". 

Today  foreign  vessels  carry  about  90  per- 
cent of  our  conunerce — more  than  80  percent 
of  our  peacetime  maritime  fieets  consists  of 
ships  of  World  War  n  vintage,  in  various 
stages  of  obsolescence  by  any  set  of  stand- 
ards— 33  private  American  yards  have  been 
forced  to  cloee  their  doors.  Tet.  as  just 
mentioned,  the  shipyards  of  Japan  and 
West  Germany  are  bursting  at  the  seams — 
and  they  lost  the  war. 

In  Washington  we  hear  voices  clamoring 
for  the  scrapping  of  laws  that  require  Amer- 
ican ships  be  built  In  American  shipyards — 
this  in  total  opposition  to  our  Nation's  bal- 
ance-of-payments  dlfflcultlea — this  despite 
the  devastating  blow  it  would  deal  to  Anoer- 
ica's  shipyards  which  would  stand  to  lose 
annual  revenues  of  tSOO  million,  with  em- 
ployment and  associated  Industries  suffering 
as  well — this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  every 
other  nation  which  aspires  to  greatnjss  sup- 
ports and  encourages  Its  ship  operators  and 


shipyards.  It  Is  both  penny  and  pound 
foolish.  Other  prophetic  voices  In  Wash- 
ington predict  that  air  transport  will  domin- 
ate the  movement  of  men  and  materials  in 
all  future  emergencies — yet  as  of  today,  over 
96  percent  of  the  troops  and  supplies  are 
moving  to  Vietnam  in  ships. 

We  are  the  world's  richest  nation — its 
greatest  Importer  and  exporter,  yet  our  marl- 
time  fieet  U  permitted  to  linger  In  strength 
far  behind  the  fleets  of  numerous  other  na- 
tions. Though  we  strive  to  excel  and  exceed 
In  all  else  that  we  do,  America  seems  content 
to  drift  toward  the  day  when  we  will  find 
ourselves  a  second  rate  maritime  power — 
U  we  arent  that  already.  There  continues 
to  be  no  true  evaluation  of  this  sorry  situa- 
tion— no  p\irposeful  actions  that  are  in- 
tended to  correct  or  remedy — no  clear-cut 
planning  that  will  insure  Americans  the 
security  and  prestige  of  a  strong  fourth  arm 
of  defense.  If  I  had  to  characterize  the 
efforts  by  Washington  with  respect  to  solving 
the  problems  of  our  merchant  marine  over 
the  last  decade,  I  would  say  the  industry  Is 
being  studied  to  death. 

We  see  constant  reminders  that  the  Soviet 
Union  moves  rapidly  in  the  construction  of 
a  mighty  merchant  fieet.  Indeed,  this  pro- 
gram— the  building  of  ships  for  the 
U.S.8.R. — has  become  the  leading  industry 
of  Poland  and  East  Germany.  Though  in 
all  other  areas  the  Russians  must  contend 
with  a  strongly  competitive  America — here, 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a 
merchant  marine,  they  find  themselves  un- 
rivaled and  seemingly  the  only  contender  in 
the  race.    These  are  facts  that  sicken. 

It  is  well  and  fltUng  that  ovir  country 
should  compete  zealously  with  the  Russians 
in  space  explorations  and  In  the  race  to  the 
moon.  But  certainly  it  is  a  paradox  that 
with  our  desire  to  lead  the  world  in  this  re- 
spect, we  seem  to  care  so  little  about  domi- 
nance of  the  seas.  The  American  phlloeophy 
is  steadfastly  dedicated  to  preserving  free- 
dom and  maintaining  peace  throughout  the 
world.  In  planning  for  this  American  dream 
of  a  peaceful  and  progressive  world,  we  must 
recognize  that  there  will  always  be  a  need  for 
ships — ships  to  protect  and  police — ships  to 
carry  our  products  to  all  corners  of  the 
world — ships  to  trade  with  the  great  family 
of  nations  and  thereby  enrich,  develop  and 
enlighten  each  port  that  they  touch. 

Despite  all  these  rather  elementary  and 
very  obvious  facts,  the  latest  shock  from 
Washington  is  that  the  Congress  has  been 
asked  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
appropriate  enough  funds  for  the  replace- 
ment this  year  of  something  like  13  ships. 
We  greet  thU  news  with  disbelief.  As  the  list 
of  ships  that  carry  our  fiag  on  the  trade 
routes  of  the  world  grows  pathetically 
smaller — and  as  the  Russians  resolutely 
move  to  build  hundreds  of  ships — we  are 
only  making  token  replacements.  I  hope  you 
can  understand  and  share  our  utter  despair. 
The  function  of  government  is  to  support 
all  means  that  wlU  contribute  to  a  country's 
progress,  protection,  affluence,  and  prestige. 
We  do  this  now  in  many  areas  of  our  society. 
Tet,  of  all  the  billions  that  comprise  our  an- 
nual budget,  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  is 
applied  in  any  manner  or  form  to  our  mer- 
chant marine.  The  seriousness  of  oiir  ship- 
ping plight  does  not  arouse  a  Government 
that  seems  Indifferent  nor  a  public  that 
seems  unaware.  The  days  when  our  packets 
and  clippers  controlled  the  sealanes  of  the 
world  are  now  far  behind  us — and  our  ship- 
ping arm  continues  to  wither  to  the  delight 
of  all  our  adversaries. 

Let  us  hope  that  America  will  experience  a 
reawakening  to  this  vital  consideration. 
American  shipping,  shipbuilding  and  repair 
are  still  strong  enough  and  resoiirceful 
enough  to  rectify  these  omissions  if  given 
the  opportunity,  but  Ume   U  fieetlng.     It 
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would  be  a  splendid  accontpllshment  to  solve 
and  conquer  the  mysteries  of  outer  space — 
but  might  It  not  seem  a  nutber  hollow  victory 
if,  at  the  same  time,  our  Nation  surrenders 
the  seas  of  this  world  to  others? 

Our  company  observes  Its  50th  birthday 
this  year  with  a  minimum  of  confetti  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride.  We  feel  the  prob- 
lem of  recognition  and  stipport  of  the  mari- 
time industry,  of  which  w>e  are  a  part,  will 
someday  be  accepted  and  Implemented  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  national  Interest.  We  will 
continue  to  speak  out  oh  this  issue,  work 
diligently,  persevere,  exercise  ingenuity  and 
grow.  We  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  future.  We  subscribe  to  the 
American  dream  of  a  contented  and  pros- 
perous family  of  nations— and  you  may  be 
sure  that  Todd  will  be  ready,  as  always,  to 
serve  the  ships  of  that  c<^mmunity. 


NINTH  MISSION — TBE  DELAWARE 
AIR  NA-nONAL  GUARD  COM- 
PLETES FLIGHT  TO  VIETNAM 
WITH  VITAL  CARGO  FOR  THE  DE- 
FENSE  OF  FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Mouse,  the  gentle- 
man frcwn  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell ). 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Delaware  Air  National  Guard  has  just 
completed  its  ninth  mission  to  southeast 
Asia;  this  flight,  too,  was  to  Vietnam. 

The  mission  was  to  transport  cargo 
vital  for  the  defense  of  freedom.  Taking 
part  in  this  flight  were  men  from  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  advised  by  Col.  Clarence  E.  Atkin- 
son, aircraft  commander.  Delaware  Air 
National  Guard  that — 

This  flight  is  the  ninth  mission  to  south- 
east Asia  for  the  Delawane  Air  Guard  since 
December  1.  1966.  in  which  our  civilian  air- 
men have  done  their  parti  in  support  of  the 
military  effort. 

The  men  listed  below  t>ave  given  volvm- 
tarUy  of  their  time  and  ejffort.  taking  leave 
from  their  civilian  jobs  aa4  famlUes  to  sup- 
port the  regular  military  ilr  Force  in  trans- 
porting material  to  the  Pw  East. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Dela- 
ware Air  National  Guard  who  partici- 
pated in  this  mission  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  and  who  took  time  from  their  civil- 
ian jobs  and  their  families  to  support 
the  regular  military  Air  Force  In  trans- 
porting vital  material  to  Vietnam. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Col.  Clarence  E.  Atkinson: 
142d  MnxTAXT  Anurr  SotrADaoN, 
Dklawaxe  Are  Natiokai.  Guakd, 

Sew  Castle,  Del. 
Representative  Habbib  B.  kIcDowsxl.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAK  Congressman  McDowell:  Again  the 
Delaware  Air  National  Guard  has  completed 
»  flight  to  Vietnam  with  vital  cargo  for  the 
defense  of  freedom.  ; 

This  flight  is  m  ninth  mission  to  southeast 
Asia  for  the  Delaware  Air  Guard  since  De- 
cember 1,  1966,  in  which  our  civilian  air- 
men have  done  their  part  lio  support  of  the 
military  effort. 

The  men  listed  below  have  given  volun- 
tarily of  their  time  and  efort,  taking  leave 
from  their  civUlan  Jobs  an<l  families  to  sup- 
port the  regular  military  Alt  Force  In  trans- 
porting material  to  the  Far  Bkst. 


We  will  continue  to  inform  you  each  time 
Delaware  is  represented  on  the  fighting 
fronts  of  the  world. 
Best  regards. 
Col.  Clarence  E.  Atkinson.  Aircraft  Com- 
mander, Delaware  Air  National  Guard; 
Capt.  Richard  Simon,  New  Castle,  Del.. 
PUot;  Lt.  Donald  Eyre,  Claymont.  Del., 
3d  PUot;  Lt.  Col.  John  Caulfleld.  Dover. 
Del.,  Air  Force  adviser;  Maj.  Harold 
McH'rlson,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Air  Force 
Adviser-Navigator;  Lt.  James  Slsson, 
Media,  Pa.,  Navigator;  Sgt.  John  Qulg- 
ley,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Flight  Engineer; 
Sgt.  Richard  Harada.  Newark,  Del.. 
Flight  Engineer;  Sgt.  Ben  Phillips. 
WUmlngton.  Del.,  Loadmaster;  Sgt. 
Paul  Lane.  New  Castle,  Del.,  Crew 
Chief. 


VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Risnick]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  deeply  troubled— 
and  deeply  divided— about  events  in  Viet- 
nam. Our  growing  Involvement  in  that 
war  has  also  been  of  great  concern  to  me. 
Although  I  had  read  everything  I  could 
about  the  struggle  and  its  histoi-y,  I  felt 
that  my  understanding  was  only  two- 
dimensional  without  a  personal  visit  to 
Vietnam.  I  made  such  a  visit  in  mid- 
December,  and  tills  constitutes  my  report 
of  that  trip  to  Congress,  the  Nation  at 
large,  and  my  constituents  In  the  28th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York. 

There  are  two  parts  to  this  report. 
First,  my  observations  of  what  is  happen- 
ing. And  second,  my  analysis  of  why 
they  are  happening. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  stress  that  I  went 
over  with  an  open  mind  and  a  completely 
objective  attitude.  I  was  not  trying  to 
reinforce  any  predetermined  opinions 
about  the  political  and  military  situa- 
tion there. 

My  main  reason  for  going  to  Vietnam 
was  to  visit  the  servicemen  from  the  28th 
Congressional  District,  to  bring  to  them 
holiday  greetings,  and  to  assure  them 
that  while  everyone  back  home  did  not 
agree  with  the  administration's  policy  In 
Vietnam,  we  nevertheless  appreciated 
what  they  were  doing  there  and  intended 
to  give  them  all  the  support  we  possibly 
could. 

I  also  wanted  to  learn  everything  I 
could  from  my  personal  observations  and 
conversations  with  the  people  there,  not 
only  the  generals  but  also  the  fighting 
men,  the  Vietnamese  civilians,  refugees 
as  well  as  peasants  in  the  villages,  and 
the  American  civilians.  I  arrived  In 
Vietnam  late  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, and  left  on  the  27th. 

During  that  time  I  traveled  some  3,200 
miles  visiting  most  American  Installa- 
tions, Including  Da  Nang,  Chu  Lai,  Blen 
Hoa,  Plelku,  and  Lai  Khe.  I  spent  1  day 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier,  UJS.S.  Han- 
cock, and  1  day  visiting  a  city  and  two 
villages  in  the  Mekong  Delta  to  observe 
the  operations  of  the  civilian  AID  mis- 
sions there.  One  of  my  special  reasons 
for  wanting  to  be  In  Vietnam  at  this  par- 
ticular time  was  to  attend  Chanukah  and 
Christmas  services  In  these  outposts.  I 
had   Christmas   dinner   at   the   special 


forces  camp  at  Tanh  linh.  I  was  briefed 
at  the  Military  Assistance  Command 
Headquarters  in  Saigon  by  General 
Westmoreland  and  Major  General  Stem- 
berger.  And  I  visited  our  sick  and 
wounded  at  a  field  hospital  in  Da  Nang, 
the  naval  hospital  in  Saigon,  and  the  3d 
Evacuation  Hoq>ital  In  Tan  8<»  Nhut. 
I  had  many  (H>Portunities  to  talk  to  men 
of  all  ranks  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  GI's 
know  the  reason  and  the  purpose  behind 
their  presence  there.  They  have  a  sense 
of  dedication  and  their  morale  is  high. 
They  lead  a  tough  life.  For  many  troops 
It  is  a  hardship  tour  with  workdays  of 
from  14  to  16  hours  and  the  constant 
threat  of  death  nearby.  For  others  the 
greatest  enemy  was  boredom  and  com- 
plete isolation.  Many  ofiOcers  told  me 
that  these  men  are  far  better  equipped 
than  the  men  they  had  commanded  In 
World  War  n  and  Korea — ^from  the 
standpoint  of  training,  physical  ability, 
arms,  and  willingness  to  do  the  job. 

Most  of  my  traveling  was  done  by  air- 
plane and  helicopter.  I  learned  very 
quickly  that  we  do  not  control  the  roads 
In  South  Vietnam  either  by  day  or  by 
night. 

Other  than  rides  to  and  from  Tan  Son 
Nhut  airport,  the  only  time  I  drove  any 
distance  at  all  was  from  Phu  Bal  to  Hue. 
A  distance  of  about  9  miles.  The  only 
railroad  rvmning  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
between  these  two  points. 

This  lack  of  groimd  transportation 
routes  is  a  unique  aspect  of  this  war. 
There  are  no  frontlines.  In  a  conven- 
tional war,  once  a  position  is  captured 
you  know  you  can  bring  your  supplies 
up  from  the  rear.  But  in  South  Viet- 
nam, like  in  the  days  of  Indian  fighting 
in  this  country,  each  of  our  bases  is  like 
an  isolated  fortress,  and  the  war  is 
fought  by  expanding  the  perimeters  of 
these  fortresses.  Even  though  our  mili- 
tary strength  is  superior  and  our  bases 
are  secure  within  their  expanding  perim- 
eters, the  jungle  roads  between  them  are 
controlled  by  the  Vietcong.  Two  bat- 
talions— 1,500  men  plus  tanks  and 
armored  personnel  carriers — were  re- 
quired to  push  a  convoy  of  supplies  from 
Blen  Hoa  to  Phuoc  Vinh,  a  distance  of 
25  miles. 

This  condition  exists  throughout 
South  Vietnam.  While  we  have  suffi- 
cient supplies  flowing  from  the  United 
States  to  Vietnam,  a  bottleneck  starts  at 
the  ship  unloading  facilities  and  con- 
tinues to  get  worse  as  we  try  to  move 
our  supplies  to  our  bases  inland.  The 
bases  can  only  be  supplied  by  air. 
Roads,  where  they  exist,  are  generally 
miserable.  They  are  mere  trails  that 
turn  Into  mud  2  feet  deep  during  the 
rainy  season. 

One  unique  aspect  of  this  fortress- 
fought  war  is  that,  as  our  perimeters  ex- 
pand, we  find  that  we  are  provid- 
ing sanctuary  for  the  civilians. 
Wherever  I  went  in  Vietnam  there  were 
refugees  coming  Into  the  areas  con- 
trolled by  the  Government.  Refugees 
are  created  by  many  circimistances. 
True,  some  people  became  refugees  be- 
cause their  homes  were  destroyed  by 
bombardment.      But  most  of  them  are 
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escaping  from  the  terrortsm,  forced  con- 
scription, extortion,  heavy  taxation,  and 
food  confiscation  of  the  Vietcong.  I 
spoke  directly  with  the  refugees,  through 
an  interpreter  working  for  our  AID  Mis- 
sion. Over  and  over  again  I  heard  the 
same  story. 

Living  conditions  were  such  under 
Vietcong  control  as  to  make  life  virtually 
unbearable.  I  have  pictures  which  I  took 
of  two  men  who  look  like  they  Just  came 
out  of  Dachau.  They  were  from  the 
village  of  Tanh  Linh.  About  5  months 
ttgo  they  were  riding  with  14  other  peo- 
ple, men  and  women,  in  a  bus  to  Saigon. 
The  bus  was  stopped  and  the  passengers 
were  taken  from  the  bus.  After  work- 
ing at  forced  labor  for  the  Vietcong,  with 
very  little  to  eat,  they  were  turned  loose 
in  the  Jungle  when  they  would  no  longer 
work.  Only  three  made  their  way  out  of 
the  Jungle.  One  died  Immediately  upon 
arrival.  When  I  visited  the  hospital  on 
Christmas  Day  the  other  man  had  died 
and  the  last  of  the  three  was  on  the  verge 
of  dying.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  condi- 
tion was  so  critical  that  we  flew  him  to 
Saigon  In  my  helicopter. 

During  my  stay  in  Vietnam  I  invari- 
ably met  the  chaplains  of  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Marines — and  to  a  man  they 
felt  wholeheartedly  that  we  should  be  in 
Vietnam.  Many  of  them  confided  to  me 
that  they  had  questions  and  doubts  be- 
fore coming  there,  but,  after  being  there 
and  seeing  how  the  Vietcong  operated, 
seeing  the  determination  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  live  a 
decent,  free  life,  they  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  support  of  our  Vietnam  policy. 

Our  soldiers  anu  officers  also  have  de- 
veloped a  dual  role  in  Vietnam,  helping 
the  civilian  population  to  rebuild.  The 
GI's  and  Vietnamese  civilians  seem  to 
have  a  mutual  respect  and  liking  for 
each  other.  You  can  walk  down  any 
village  street  and  immediately  find  your- 
self surrounded  by  what  seem  to  be  thou- 
sands of  children,  all  yelling  "O  K  O  K" 
which  is  Vietnamese  for  "hello". 

GI's,  in  whatever  spare  time  they  have, 
can  usually  be  found  washing  children, 
building  schools,  building  orphanages, 
running  parties  for  Vietnamese  children, 
distributing  clothing  to  civilians,  or  help- 
ing a  Vietnamese  farmer  build  a  pigpen 
or  a  chicken  coop.  In  Kon  Tun,  which 
Is  up  in  the  central  highlands  and  the 
scene  of  much  of  the  bitter  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  the  boys  from  one  of  our  in- 
fantry battalions  have  raised  $5,000  to 
buy  materials  for  an  orphanage.  When 
the  materials  come  in  they  are  going  to 
help  these  people  bulid  the  orphanage 
and  I  am  sure  they  are  going  to  continue 
to  support  it  after  It  Is  built 

I  did  not  find  any  hatred  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  by  the  Americans  or  re- 
sentment of  Americans  by  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

Not  once  did  I  hear  the  Vietnamese  re- 
ferred to  as  "gooks"  or  "krauts"  or  "li- 
meys" or  any  of  the  other  disparaging 
names  that  soldiers  In  the  past  have 
adopted  for  foreigners. 

Our  people  there  know  that  our  Job  is 
not  only  to  establish  peace  but  to  leave 
a  country  that  will  be  equipped  for 
peace — a  country  in  which  the  lifespan 
of  the  average  person  will  go  up  from  Its 
present  36  years. 


I  was  never  completely  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Vietcong  controlled  various 
areas  of  the  country  from  the  time  the 
Japanese  left.  There  are  many  areas 
like  the  Mekong  E>elta,  the  outskirts  of 
Saigon,  and  up  through  the  central  high- 
lands where  there  was  never  any  gov- 
ernment other  than  the  French  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  Vietcong.  Even  the  Japa- 
nese did  not  control  many  of  these  areas 
during  their  occupation  years. 

This  control  should  not  be  confused 
with  popular  support.  It  Is  very  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Vietcong  was 
never  effective  in  the  big  cities  such  as 
Saigon,  Hul,  Da  Nang.  and  other  cities 
where  there  were  groups  of  people  to- 
gether who  could  defend  themselves 
from  the  Vietcong.  But  out  In  the 
countryside  it  was  a  different  story. 

They  could  control  the  countryside, 
but  again,  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of 
these  people  were  controlled  by  Vietcong 
terrorism  rather  than  out  of  a  philo- 
sophical commitment  to  communism. 

As  we  and  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing beachheads  in  what  used  to  be  com- 
pletely Vietcong  controlled  coimtry,  we 
are  now  seeing  a  very  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. Now  that  they  have  a  choice, 
the  people  are  voting — with  their  feet. 
They  are  leaving  the  areas  under  Viet- 
cong control  and  are  coming  into  areas 
under  Govemment  control. 

I  saw  this  demonstrated  very  graphi- 
cally in  the  Mekong  Delta.  Mekong  is 
probably  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  farming  areas  in  the  world.  This 
area  has  been  under  the  complete  domi- 
nation of  the  Vietcong  as  far  back  as 
1940.  Recently,  however,  the  Govem- 
ment has  been  able  to  win  the  people 
over  to  its  side  because  of  the  terroristic 
and  repressive  nature  of  the  Vietcong 
regime. 

The  refugee  problem  we  read  about  is 
Just  that.  People  are  becoming  refugees 
from  Vietcong  control.  Very  often  when 
we  think  of  refugees  we  think  of  people 
leaving  their  homes  and  traveling  great 
distances.  In  Vietnam,  a  refugee  may 
have  come  only  2  or  3  miles — but  the 
difference  in  those  2  or  3  miles  is  that 
they  are  safe  from  Vietcong  taxation, 
repression,  and  terrorism. 

American  civilians,  working  for  the 
State  Department  in  our  foreign  AID 
program,  are  doing  an  outstanding  Job  in 
helping  these  refugees  build  new  lives 
outside  the  totalitarian  regime  of  the 
Vietcong. 

I  will  long  remember  the  day  I  visited 
the  provincial  capital  of  Answan  and  the 
village  of  Ca  Mau.  I  was  greeted  at  the 
airport  by  the  province  chief  and  all  the 
local  officials.  Contrary  to  what  many 
people  believe,  all  of  the  local  officials — 
the  mayors,  the  province  town  councils, 
and  so  forth — are  elected  popularly. 
They  live  in  constant  fear  of  assassina- 
tion by  Vietcong  terrorists,  along  with 
school  teachers  and  other  leaders. 

I  do  not  know  of  anywhere  In  the 
world  I  could  have  received  a  warmer 
greeting.  They  had  banners  out  for  me. 
The  AID  mission,  which  Is  called  VS. 
Operation  Mission,  Is  concentrating  on 
helping  the  Vietnamese  people  to  help 
themselves.    We  are  providing  the  tools 


and  commodities.  The  Vietnamese  are 
providing  the  ambition  and  the  work. 
We  are  bringing  in  agricultural  experts 
from  all  over  the  world  to  show  the 
farmer  how  to  get  the  best  yielding  crops 
and  the  most  out  of  his  land.  We  are  in- 
troducing a  new  breed  of  pig  that  will 
increase  the  farmers'  income  and  help 
to  diversify  their  diet. 

We  are  providing  concrete  so  they  can 
build  schools.  We  are  drilling  wells  be- 
cause fresh  water  Is  one  of  the  problems 
in  the  Mekong  Delta.  We  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  in  those  areas — and  the  people 
are  responding. 

They  are  responding  by  building 
homes,  and  businesses.  By  building 
schools.  By  providing  teachers.  The 
Saigon  govemment  is  responding  by  In- 
stituting needed  social  and  political 
reforms. 

There  Is  a  great  demand  for  education 
for  the  children  because  where  the  Viet- 
cong were  in  control  there  were  no 
schools.  There  was  military  training 
but  no  schools.  When  the  Vietcong  gain 
control  of  an  area,  the  first  thing  they  do 
Is  shoot  the  teacher  and  blow  up  the 
school.  I  saw  one  of  these  destroyed 
schools  in  Ca  Mau. 

I  met  with  local  Vietnamese  officials. 
Of  course,  some  were  good,  some  not  so 
good.  I  met  some  that  were  truly  dedi- 
cated. I  was  particularly  Impressed  with 
the  provision  chief  of  An  Xuyn.  He 
walked  among  his  people,  he  was  Inter- 
ested in  his  people.  His  only  request  of 
me  was  to  tell  the  people  of  America 
what  conditions  really  were  and  what 
the  Vietnamese  really  wanted — schools, 
hospitals — a  better  life.  I  think  it  would 
be  presumptuous  of  any  American  to 
think  that  a  Vietnamese  is  any  less  sensi- 
tive to  the  values  of  human  life  than  we 
are.  They  have  tasted  freedom  and  they 
like  it — and  they  are  willing  to  fight  and 
die  for  It. 

I  do  not  know  all  of  the  answers  about 
Vietnam.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  even 
know  all  of  the  questions.  But  I  do 
believe  that  our  Nation  is  mature  enough 
to  find  the  aiiswer  to  the  "why's"  which 
are  searing  our  consciences. 

if  we  are  to  honestly  address  ourselves 
to  the  "why's,"  then  we  must  go  back  to 
World  War  II  when  the  Japanese  left. 
France  made  Indochina — later  called 
Vietnam — a  member  of  the  so-called 
French  Commonwealth,  a  political  entity 
which  entailed  some  seLf-govemment. 
But  then  France  reneged  smd  reduced 
Vietnam  to  the  status  of  a  colony.  It 
was  this  attempt  to  convert  the  Viet- 
namese back  Into  a  completely  domi- 
nated colony  which  gave  Ho  Chi  Minh 
his  first  foothold  in  a  popular  movement. 

Starting  back  in  1939  in  the  Yung  NinR 
Forest,  Ho  Chi  Minh  Initiated  the  first 
Communist  movement  in  southeast  Asia. 
During  World  War  n  his  followers  joined 
with  others  in  forming  the  Viet  Minh, 
which  was  a  coalition  of  Vietnamese 
troops  working  and  fighting  for  inde- 
pendence. When  France  eliminated  all 
vestiges  of  self-rule,  the  Viet  Minh  once 
again  became  active.  It  is  important  to 
remember  at  this  point  that  the  Viet 
Minh.  whUe  led  by  Ho  Chi  Minh,  was  a 
coalition  representing  a  broad  spectrum 
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of  Vietnamese,  whose  cptnmon  goal  was 
independence.  | 

As  we  all  know,  tf^  war  against 
France  culminated  Inj  her  defeat  at 
Dienbienphu.  At  thlsi  point  Ho  Chi 
Minh  was  the  victor  And  he  wrapped 
himself  In  the  cloak  of  an  agrarian  re- 
former; the  leader  of  a  peasant  revolu- 
tion. His  Communist  sympathies  were 
not  apparent  to  the  casual  observer. 

Now  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem— the  Geneva  accordfi  of  1954. 

Those  who  disagree  with  the  course  of 
action  pursued  by  three  American  Presi- 
dents— Eisenhower,  Kerjnedy,  and  John- 
son— come  back  to  th^se  accords  and 
ask,  "Why  were  not  fr^  elections  held 
as  provided  in  the  accords?" 

But  I  would  first  like  to  ask  another 
question:  "Why  did  the  accords  call  for 
free  elections  in  the  first  place?" 

Ho  Chi  Minh  was  at  the  high  water- 
mark of  Communist  domination  of 
Vietnam  in  1954.  At  that  time  the 
Vletmlnh,  imder  his  leadership,  con- 
trolled all  of  Vietnam:  except  Saigon, 
Danang,  and  Hue. 

A  complete  power  vacuum  existed. 
The  French  were  beaten.  The  English 
had  their  hands  full  In  Malaya  and  In- 
dicated they  wanted  no  part  of  the  fight 
in  Vietnam.  And  the  Americans  had 
already  declined  to  aid  the  French  de- 
fense of  Dienbienphu.  Por  all  practical 
purposes,  Vietnam  belonged  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh. 

The  question  now  is  why  did  Ho  Chi 
Minh  agree  to  the  partition,  which 
meant  withdrawal  of  his  forces  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  coontry  and  giving 
up  his  hard-won  gains,  and  to  the  free 
elections? 

I  think  we  all  realize  jthat  totalitarian 
regimes  avoid  free  elections  at  whatever 
cost.  Why  then  should  Ho  Chi  Minh 
all  of  a  sudden  agree  to  free  elections, 
since  he  already  had  what  he  wanted? 

It  Is  my  belief  Ho  set  the  stage  for  one 
of  the  most  cynical  acts  since  Hitler 
signed  the  Munich  agreement.  He  was 
planning  a  rigged  election  to  pull  off  a 
major  political  and  psychological  coup. 

Keep  two  facts  In  mind.  One,  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  was  In  control  of  the  entire 
country  and  most  significantly  of  the 
Mekong  Delta — a  rice  exporting  area.  In  a 
part  of  the  world  where  Q^llons  of  people 
go  to  bed  himgry. 

And,  two,  that  he  was  a  totalitarian 
leader  agreeing  to  free  elections.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  war  Ho  Chi  Minh  had 
Just  won  was  not  a  war  of  communism 
versus  capitalism.  It  was  a  war  of  colo- 
nialism versus  nationalism.  The  post- 
war world  had  seen  many  such  con- 
frontations: Indonesia,  Algeria,  Ghana — 
and  so  Ho  Chi  Minh  decided  to  go  one 
step  further. 

Suppose,  If  you  wUl,  ihat  he  had  de- 
cided to  prove  what  the  Communists  were 
preaching  throughout  southeast  Asia  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world— that 
communism  was  the  wave  of  the  future 
and  that  the  people  freely  preferred  com- 
munism—and that  Ho  wanted  to  have 
elections  to  show  the  world  once  and  for 
all  that  he  could  establish  a  Communist 
regime  not  by  force  of  arms,  not  by  mid- 
night coups,  but  by  democracy's  most 
cherished  weapon— the  free  election. 


If  Ho  had  this  In  mind,  he  would  have 
done  exactly  what  he  subsequently  did 
do. 

He  agreed  that  all  Vietnamese  who 
wanted  to  leave  communism  could  go 
south  with  the  imderstanding  that  his 
followers  would  go  north.  Many  Viet- 
namese did  Indeed  go  south,  leaving 
farms  and  homes  their  families  had 
owned  for  countless  generations. 

But  Ho  never  moved  his  people  north. 
Sure,  the  young  boys  went  north  for 
military  training.  But  his  many  Com- 
munist followers  whose  homes  were  in 
the  south,  remained  in  the  south  where 
they  conducted  terroristic  guerrilla  war- 
fare against  the  non-Communist  Viet- 
namese. They  received  support  and  as- 
sistance and  direction  from  Ho,  who, 
from  Hanoi,  continued  to  maintain  Iron- 
fisted  control  over  most  of  the  coun- 
try's land  area  and  population,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  accords.  His  bases 
and  military  hospitals  stayed  right  where 
they  always  were  in  South  Vietnam. 
After  agreeing  to  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Saigon-based  Govem- 
ment, he  subverted  his  own  agreement 
by  doing  everything  he  could  to  destroy 
that  Govemment. 

So  let  us  remember  that  It  was  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  not  the  United  States,  who 
violated  the  Geneva  accords. 

Many  people  in  this  country  are  un- 
der the  Impression  that  the  Vietcong  are 
villagers  and  peasants  in  the  rural  areas 
who  revolted  against  the  oppression  of 
the  Diem  regime.  This  is  not  true,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  Diem  regime 
was  never  established  outside  of  Saigon, 
Danang,  and  Hue.  Even  to  this  day  there 
are  large  areas  of  South  Vietnam  that 
have  never  been  controlled  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government  in  Saigon. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  real- 
ized that  to  hold  these  elections  would 
be  to  fall  into  the  trap  so  cleverly  set  by 
Ho — that  free  elections  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  held  under  existing  conditions, 
and  that  the  Vietcong  would  be  the  vic- 
tors in  a  rigged  contest.  Furthermore, 
I  am  convinced  that  Ho  firmly  expected 
that  the  Diem  regime  could  not  survive, 
and  that  he  would  win  the  country  after 
its  collapse. 

The  Diem  regime,  however,  did  survive 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  during  this 
time — until  Diem  himself  became  cor- 
rupted by  power — actually  extended  the 
perimeter  of  freedom  in  Vietnam,  and 
won  growing  support  among  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

One  of  the  reasons  Ho  is  now  so  in- 
transigent is  that  his  scheme  backfired 
and  he  no  longer  has  any  hope  of  regain- 
ing the  dominant  political  position  he 
enjoyed  In  1954. 

Fighting  between  the  Vietcong  and 
South  Vietnam  has  been  going  on  con- 
tinuously since  the  French  withdrew. 
This  has  been  bloody  fighting  between 
the  Vietcong  and  South  Vietnamese — 
not  American  or  other  foreigners — who 
have  been  trying  to  get  the  Vietcong  yoke 
off  their  necks.  This  is  something  we 
often  tend  to  forget — that  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  engaged  In  this 
war  for  many  years.  It  Is  not  only  Amer- 
icans flighting  against  the  Vietcong  to- 
day.   Hundreds  of  thousands  of  South 


Vietnamese  were  fighting  first,  and  are 
still  fighting  for  their  coim try's  freedom. 
And  nobody  has  ever  forced  them  to 
fight. 

Our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  begam 
with  our  desire  to  see  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people  have  an  opportunity  to  live 
in  a  free  society,  and  our  wish  to  con- 
tain Communist  expansion  down  from 
China  and  North  Vietnam.  Three  Pres- 
idents— Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son— and  statesmen  like  Adlal  Steven- 
son, have  defended  our  conmiltment 
there  on  the  basis  that,  while  It  is  not 
the  ground  we  would  have  selected  for 
ourselves.  It  Is  the  ground  where  events 
have  decided  that  the  line  against  Com- 
munist expansion  In  Asia  must  be  drawn. 
We  have  drawn  such  lines  against  com- 
munism before,  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Germany.  I  genuinely  believe  If  we  al- 
lowed Vietnam  to  be  swallowed  up,  the 
next  battlefields  would  have  been  In 
Thailand  and  Laos. 

I  heartily  support  President  Johnson's 
policies  In  Vietnam  because  he  has  tried 
to  walk  the  middle  groimd  between  two 
dangerous  and  equally  imacceptable  al- 
ternatives. A  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
would  abandon  the  coimtry  to  the  Viet- 
cong and  set  the  stage  for  further  Com- 
munist aggression.  At  the  other  extreme, 
he  has  properly  refused  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  hawks  who  would  bomb  Hanoi 
and  other  northern  population  centers. 
Our  military  buildup  has  had  one  pur- 
pose: To  demonstrate  the  strength  of  our 
determination  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  In  the 
hope  of  bringing  him  to  the  conference 
table  and  discussing  ways  to  establish 
peace  and  freedom  for  Vietnam. 

True,  we  have  escalated  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  done  the  same. 
The  difference  is  a  matter  of  degree,  not 
of  principle.  And  the  reason  we  have 
escalated  was  not  to  pound  the  other 
side  into  submission,  but  to  force  them 
to  the  conference  table,  where  our  dif- 
ferences could  be  discussed  and 
reconciled. 

Furthermore,  the  administration 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  bringing 
real  social  and  economic  reforms  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  We  are  not 
going  to  win  the  war  by  bombing,  but  by 
winning  the  people's  allegiance  with 
educational  opportunities,  homes,  Jobs, 
more  productive  farms,  better  healttt- 
and  more  democratic  govemment.  ThS 
administration  realizes  that  this  Is  more 
than  a  war  of  arms.  It  Is  also  a  war  be- 
tween systems  of  living.  If  we  can  open 
the  door  of  opportunity  for  the  Viet- 
namese and  help  him  to  a  better  life,  we 
will  have  taken  the  high  road  to  wlrmlng 
the  war  of  arms. 

President  Johnson's  peace  offensive, 
combined  with  suspension  of  the  bomb- 
ings of  North  Vietnam  targets,  was 
recognized  by  most  of  the  world  as  a 
sincere  effort  to  begin  the  walk  to  the 
peace  table.  But  It  takes  two  to  make 
this  walk,  and  no  response  came  from 
Hanoi.  The  shooting  and  killing  could 
end  tomorrow  If  Ho  Chi  Minh  decided 
to  sit  down  and  talk  with  us. 

The  Vietcong  may  have  the  capability 
of  terrorist  attacks  and  banditry  for 
many  years  to  come,  but  It  is  becoming 
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increasingly  dlfBcult  for  them  to  oper- 
ate with  the  freedom  and  on  the  scale 
that  they  operated  on  in  the  past. 

As  our  military  superiority  Increases, 
I  am  proud  to  say  our  soldiers  have  ac- 
cepted their  unique  dual  role,  and  are 
helping  the  people  of  Vietnam  stand  on 
their  own  two  feet.  Daily  more  refugees 
move  into  the  refuge  of  the  government 
villages,  going  back  into  the  fields  by 
day.  and  returning  to  the  village  at  night. 
While  It  is  true  that  many  of  them  have 
been  forced  to  become  refugees  by  bomb- 
ings and  military  action,  the  majority 
arrive  because  they  hate  and  fear  the 
Vietcong.  and  for  the  first  time  have  an 
opportunity  to  escape.  We  have  fanned 
the  spark  to  be  free,  and  our  soldiers 
have  taken  steps  to  see  that  the  spark 
stays  alive  and  spreads. 

We  here  at  home  can  do  no  less  than 
support  them  mthusiastically,  with  faith 
in  the  ultimate  victory  of  freedom  for 
the  Vietnamese  people. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  BUCK  ACT— 
TITLE  4  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 

Mr.KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoKO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Buck  Act — 
Utle  4  of  the  United  SUtes  Code— to 
grant  congressional  consent  to  State  and 
local  taxation  of  privately  owned  prop- 
erties in  Federal  "enclaves"  under  speci- 
fied conditions.  I  am  pleased  tiiat  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspi- 
NAU.],  is  also  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  is  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Conunlssion  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  remove  the  tax  im- 
munity of  the  properties  of  private 
persons  and  businesses  which  results 
only  because  tliey  happen  to  be  located 
within  Oovemment  iiistallations  over 
which  the  Federal  Government  lias  ex- 
clusive legislative  Jurisdiction  and  the 
States  therefore  have  no  Jurisdiction. 
This  condition  prevails  only  in  a  small 
percentage  of  Federal  installations.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  them,  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  exercise  exclusive 
legislative  Jurisdiction  and  private  per- 
sons witiiln  them  are  therefore  subject 
to  generally  applicable  State  and  local 
laws. 

Properties  owned  by  the  Oovemment 
will  not  be  affected  by  this  bill. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  carry 
forward  a  congressional  policy  first  es- 
tablished in  1936  with  the  passage  of  the 
Hayden -Cart  Wright  Act  and  subse- 
quently extended  In  1940  by  the  Buck 
Act  and  further  extended  in  1947  by  the 
Military  Leasing  Act.  In  this  series  of 
acts.  Congress  consented  to  the  appli- 
cation of  gaaoline.  sales  and  use,  income, 
and  several  other  categories  of  State  and 
local  tax  laws  within  Federal  "enclaves'* 


in  the  interest  of  both  the  equal  tax 
treatment  of  private  persons  within  and 
without  these  Federal  areas  and  of  State 
and  local  revenues. 

Legislation  to  grant  congressional  con- 
sent to  the  taxation  of  privately  owned 
properties  in  Federal  enclaves  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  in  past  years  but 
has  failed  to  gain  support,  apparently, 
because  of  the  absence  of  any  assurance 
to  the  Congress  that  the  States  would 
parallel  the  exercise  of  taxing  rights  with 
the  provision  of  services  and  privileges 
to  the  residents  of  these  enclaves  and  to 
their  ftunllies.  In  some  areas  these  resi- 
dents are  denied  health,  welfare,  and 
educational  facilities  and  other  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  pro\1ded  to  other 
residents  of  the  State.  The  bill  I  have 
Introduced  would  solve  this  problem  by 
making  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
imposition  of  property  taxes  conditioned 
upon  certification  "that  persons  living 
and  working  in  areas  under  the  exclusive 
Federal  legislative  jurisdiction  within  the 
State  are  afforded  substantially  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  and  tax  supported 
services  as  those  available  to  other  resi- 
dents of  the  State." 

The  revenue  impact  of  this  legislation 
on  local  finances  will  be  relatively  small, 
but  its  contribution  to  the  Improvement 
of  Federal-local  relations  will  be  large. 

The  imequal  tax  treatment  of  property 
owners  in  sul>stantl{dly  Identical  situa- 
tions, differing  only  in  the  respect  that 
the  location  of  their  properties  is  inside 
or  outside  Federal  enclaves  by  accident 
of  the  form  of  government  ownership  of 
property,  has  long  been  a  source  of  in- 
tergovernmental friction.  The  legisla- 
tion will  be  very  beneficial  to  some  In- 
dividual Jurisdictions,  particularly  in  the 
Western  States  where  50  percent  of  the 
acreage  under  exclusive  Federal  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  is  located,  and  should 
speed  the  extension  of  full  privileges  to 
the  residents  in  these  Federal  areas. 


DEMOCRACY- 


-WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO 
ME 

Mr.KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  NatcherI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcou)  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRo,  I  include  herewith  an  excellent 
essay  entitled  "Democracy — What  It 
Means  to  Me"  which  was  the  winning 
speech  of  Mr.  Mike  Byrne,  of  Hender- 
son, Ky..  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test conducted  annually  in  each  State 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Mike 
Byrne  is  a  high  school  senior  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  depth  of  his  views  will  im- 
press each  Member  of  Congress. 

The  essay  is  as  follows: 
DKMOCkAcr:  What  It  Means  to  Ifx 
(By  Ulke  Byrne,  •enlor  cIam,  Holy  Nam«  High 
Sctaool.  Henderaon,  Ky.) 

0(t«n  I  have  aat  on  the  iMinJu  of  the  Ohio 
and  lohAled  the  Ufe-glvlng  breath  of  free- 
dom. Freedom  is  the  eaeence  of  democracy 
la  Amarloa.    The  rabbit  scurrying  away  to 


find  a  haven  In  the  undergrowth:  the  mas- 
Blv«  oaka  that  aeem  to  climb  to  the  apex 
of  our  world  but  always  with  the  infinite 
freedom  to  climb  higher  and  higher;  the  stag 
on  the  opposite  bank  that  rubs  noses  placidly 
with  Its  mate;  the  endless  blue  of  the  sky 
that  la  our  history  and  our  destiny — all  are 
free  as  I  am  to  enjoy  them. 

Thus  a  question  arises  In  my  mind.  What 
can  I  do  to  preserve  the  Oovemment  of  the 
country  that  makes  all  these  wonders  my 
dutiful  servants?  I.  as  a  student,  have  a 
somewhat  limited  role  In  the  Government  of 
my  country.  Tet  each  role  that  is  played 
In  America  Is  fundamental,  for  democracy 
Is  the  government  of  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  people. 

When,  In  1  year.  I  am  granted  the  right  to 
vote,  I  will  enthusiastically  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  choose  the  men  who 
will  speak  for  me  and  my  countrymen.  I  de- 
sire to  actively  work  for  the  betterment  of 
my  country,  for  betterment  will  always  be  in 
place.  Perfect  governments  are  nonexist- 
ent, even  for  dreamers  like  Karl  Marx. 

Another  Important  factor  In  my  prepara- 
tion for  adulthood  Is  my  academician  Interest 
In  democracy.  Behind  the  history  of  the 
United  States  lies  the  secret  combination 
to  patriotism  through  participation.  Since 
I  have  learned  the  Constitution.  I  am  striving 
to  fashion  my  life  to  correspond  with  the 
ideals  of  this  document,  wtilch  Is.  Indeed,  the 
"supreme  law  of  the  land."  Little  things 
that  most  people  don't  even  notice  should 
be  the  things  I  correct.  American  citizens 
cannot,  for  one  moment,  allow  a  careless 
act  to  Impede,  no  matter  how  slightly,  the 
most  perfect  government  In  the  world. 

At  all  times  I  should  refpember  that  the 
laws  constitute  one-third  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Without  them  no  civilization  can  exist. 
I.  as  an  American  citizen,  have  no  right  to 
Ignore  the  format  of  democracy. 

I  should  also  be  prepared  to  fulfill  my 
privilege  to  America.  Yes.  I  said  privilege: 
not.  as  some  have  it.  obligation.  And  I 
should  look  upon  It  as  such,  as  such  it  Is,  the 
privilege  to  actively  defend  the  Unltad  States 
of  America  from  any  tyrannical  force  that 
threatens  its  livelihood. 

The  youth  of  America,  in  general,  have  a 
very  important  part  to  play  in  our  Govern- 
ment. When  our  democratic  Government 
shaU  pass  Into  the  hands  of  my  generation, 
there  should  be  some  capable  young  men 
ready  to  carry  on  the  motivation  of  the 
great  machine — government  by  the  mass. 

Several  thousand  years  ago  the  youth  of 
Athens  took  an  oath  when  they  became  citi- 
zens. In  that  oath  they  pledged  that  when 
they  transmitted  their  city  to  the  next  gen- 
eration, it  would  be  greater,  better,  and  more 
beautiful  than  It  was  when  It  was  transmit- 
ted to  them.  America  today  will  not  be  safe 
from  oppression  until  the  youth  of  today 
realize  that  her  plight  Ilea  aolely  in  their 
hands. 

I  am  tremendously  proud  of  America,  as 
every  American  certainly  has  the  right  to  be. 
Through  the  perseverance  and  patriotism  of 
Its  citizens,  the  democratic  government  has 
survived  numerous  wars,  financial  disasters, 
and  racial  difllcultles.  In  every  Instance  it 
has  come  through  with  colors.  The  red. 
white,  and  blue  of  Old  Glory  has  waved 
through  the  centuries,  battle  scarred,  yet  al- 
ways Intact. 

What  does  democracy  mean  to  me?  It 
means  the  right  to  vote:  the  right  to  speak 
as  I  think:  the  right  to  worship  God  as  I  see 
fit;  the  right  to  have  these  rights  whether 
I  am  black,  or  white,  or  yellow.  It  means 
the  stars  and  stripes  gently  lifted  to  meet  the 
soft  azure  sky.  It  means  America,  the  spirit 
of  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Paul  Revere,  Theodore  Rooaevelt,  and  John 
Pitasgerald  Kennedy.  It  Is  my  way  of  life,  my 
very  existence.  In  short,  democracy  is  me; 
my  eyes,  my  ears,  my  strength,  and  my 
beliefs. 
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THE  CUTBACK  ON  FEDERAL  AID  TO 

FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howakd]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Sipeaker,  the  plan 
to  cut  back  Federal  aid  bo  federally  im- 


Namc  of  school  d  a  !rlct 


pacted  school  districts  is,  in  my  opinion, 
unsoimd. 

I  have  repeatedly  argued  that  a  cut- 
back in  this  progrsun  would  pass  the  fi- 
nancial burden  on  to  our  local  citizens 
through  an  increase  in  school  budgets. 
The  only  other  alternative  would  be  for 
schools  to  reduce  the  number  of  teachers 
or  cut  back  on  other  services.  Neither 
plan  is  feasible. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  to  oppose  this  measure  and  pre- 
vent the  proposed  cutback. 

Xew  Jer»ty 


In  New  Jei-sey  the  plan  would  have  the 
adverse  effect  of  cutting  $4.7  million  from 
the  State's  present  allocation.  In  the 
Third  District,  which  I  represent,  some 
$1.3  million  would  be  cut. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sharing  in  the  costs  of 
educating  the  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

I  have  a  breakdown  of  the  changes 
which  would  result  in  New  Jersey  if  this 
proposed  cutback  were  approved.  At  this 
point  I  place  in  the  Rxcord  this  break- 
down: 


IxyKtt  Township  Board  of  E<Iucaibn,  Cape  May 

OloucestPr  Township  Board  of  Education,  Camden 

Clcmenton  Hoard  of  Education,  Camden 

Sonierdale  Board  of  Education,  Citmden 

Brool(la«-n  Board  of  Education,  Camden 

Blitcic  Horse  Pike  Regional  School  District,  Camden... 

National  VatV  Board  of  Education,  Olouce»ter 

Deplford  Township  Board  of  EdUaitlon,  Gloucester... 
West  Oeptford  Township  Board  o(  Education,  Glouces- 


ter. 


Oldmans  Township  School  Dlstritt.  Salem 

Berlin  Township  Board  of  EducatiDn,  Camden 

WeatvUle  Borough  School  District,  Gloucester 

Woodbury  Heights  School  DLstriol,  Gloucester 

Borough  of  Pine  Hill  Board  of  Eijucation,  Camden 

Clayton  Public  School  District,  Gloucester 

Clearview  Regional  High  School  District,  Gloucester... 

Mantua  Township  Board  of  Education,  Gloucester 

Washington  Township  Scliool  District,  Gloucester 

Lower  Camden  County  Regional  Uligli  Scliool  District 

No.  1,  Camden -L, 

Borough  of  Barrington  Board  of  Bducatlon,  Camden... 

Waterford  Township  Public  Schoob,  Camden 

Woodbury  Board  of  Education,  (lloucester 

Pennsaukcn  Board  of  Education,  Camden 

Central  Camden  Coiuity  Reglotial  School  District, 

Camden , 

Cherry  Hill  School  District ,  Camtltn 

Iladdon  Heights  Board  of  Educati«n,  Camden 

Ruiinemede  Public  Schools,  Camden 

Berlin  Borough  Board  of  Educatioe,  Camden. 

BellmawT  Board  of  Education,  Camden 

Stratford  School  District,  Camdca 

Oaklyn  Board  of  Education,  Canrten 

Wioslow  Townsldp  Board  of  Edtntlon,  Camden 

Oloucester  City  Board  of  Education.  Camden 

Merchantville  Public  Schools,  Camden 

Coilingswood  Board  of  Education,  Camden 

Magnolia  Board  of  Education,  Capnden 

Voorhees  Township  Board  of  EdilCBtlon,  Camden 

Southern  Qlouoester  Coimty  Rtiiional  High  Scliool 

District,  Gloucester '^ _ 

Haddon  Township  Qoard  of  EdufDtion,  Camden 

Monroe  Town.ship  Board  of  Eduttition,  Gloucester 

Lawnside  Board  of  Education,  Caitidcn 

liilihsboro  Board  of  Education,  (^nden 

Uatcway  Regional  High  School  Ui|trlct,  Gloucester.... 

Congressional  district  tolali 


Con- 
gres- 
sional 
dis- 
trict 


Pieasanlv-iUe  Board  of  Education^  Atlantic 

Somers  Point  Board  of  Education,  Atlantic 

Cape  May  City  Board  of  Educatlbti,  Cape  May 

Board  of  Education  City  of  Norlhfleld,  Atlantic.... 

Brlgantlno  Board  of  Education,  Atilantlc 

Egg  Harlwr  Town.ihip  Board  of  Rilucation,  Atlantic... 

Liiiwood  Board  of  Education,  Atimtlc 

Hamilton  Town.«liip  Board  of  EdLpatlon,  Atlantic 

I  pi>er  Towii.sliip  Board  of  Educauon,  Cape  May 

Egg  Harlmr  City  Board  of  Education,  Atlantic 

Oalloway  Towivshlp  Board  of  Edismtion.  Atlantic 

Board  of  Educatior.  of  the  f;ity  ol  Margate,  Atlantic. . . 
Lower  Cape  May  Regloiml  .School  District,  Cape  May. . 

Absecon  Board  of  Education,  .Mfcuitlc 

(ireater  Ekp  Harbor  Rcgioniil  t>-(\vic>\  District.  Atlantic, 
Httliilaiid  Uegional  Harbor  8clio<4  District,  Atlantic... 

"est  Cajio  May  Elemonlarv  Scliaol,  Caix"  Mas-. 

MiddlL'  Towii.sbip  Board  of  Educli(ion,  Capo  May 

<  ape  May  Point  Board  of  Educa  itin,  Cape  May 


Congressional  district  total. 


Toms  River  Schools,  Ocean         j 
Borough  of  Lakehurst  Board  of  I 
Board  of  Education ,  TInton  Fall 
Red  Bank  Board  of  Education, 
Borough  of  Eatontown  Board  of 


du cation.  Ocean 

School,  Monmouth.. 

qromnouth 

lucation,  Monmouth. 


E()i 


1967 
estimated 
entitle- 
ments 
under 
Public 
Law  874 


Estimated 
entitlements 
under 
proposed 
amend- 
ments to 
Public  Law 
874  in  fiscal 
year  1967 
budget 


t2£,04O 

63,633 

3,885 

8,860 

10. 146 

36,325 

6,906 

59,577 

46,194 

7,339 

6,260 

3,238 

7.771 

8.410 

11,666 

11,862 

20,076 

20,607 

29,262 
17,701 
2,806 
19,643 
40,366 

19,424 

100,376 

14,247 

14,894 

8,203 
17, 916 
22,018 

3,886 

7,666 
22,881 

6,181 
17,486 

9,066 
1^877 

6,811 
13, 167 
20,723 

6,692 
12,736 
17,154 


807,842 


3 

*- 
3 
3 
3 


28,062 

16,211 

26,766 

60,423 

14.246 

19.869 

62.317 

16,974 

10,577 

9,679 

12,304 

17,439 

24,721 

26,790 

26,983 

47, 677 

3,238 

8,203 

0 


$12,611 
2,901 

0 

0 
2,  ?20 

0 
1.451 

0 

3.263 

725 

0 

0 

2,  357 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2, 331 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3.808 
1,088 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

.'>44 

3.445 
Q 


37,144 


419,360 


362,703 

132, 752 

73,012 

48,363 

522,803 


0 

4,746 

15,412 

33,630 

825 

2,367 

32,186 

1,814 

1,068 

207 

0 

0 

8,062 

7,427 

848 

25,428 

1,451 

0 

0 


136,470 


1^^289 
97,187 
40,473 
17,407 

406,066 


Name  of  school  district 


Township  of  Wall  Board  of  Educatk>n,  Monmouth 

Board  of  Education,  Borough  of  Ocean  port,  Monmouth 
The  Board  of  Education,  City  of  Long  Branch,  Mon- 
mouth   _ .  _ 

Manchester  Township  Scliooi  District,  Ocean 

Board  of  Education,  Borough  of  Shrewsbury,  Mon- 
mouth  

Little  Silver  Board  of  Education,  Monmouth 

Fair  Haven  Board  of  Education,  Monmouth 

Township  of  Ocean  Board  of  Education,  Monmouth.. 

Township  of  Neptime  School  District,  Monmouth 

Lakewood  Township  School  District,  Ocean 

Brick  Township  Board  of  Education,  Ocean 

Asbury*  Park  School  District,  Momnouth 

West  Long  Branch  Public  Schools,  Moimiouth 

Plumstcd  Township  Board  of  Education,  Ocean 

Township  of  Jackfon  Board  of  Education,  Ocean 

Board  of  Education,  Borough  of  Rumaon,  Monmouth. 
Spring  Lake  Heights  Board  of  Education,  Monmouth. 
Borough  of  Neptune  City  Board  of  Education,  Mon- 
mouth  

Howell  Township  Board  of  Education,  Monmouth 

Atlantic  Highland  School  District,  Mormiouth. 

Island  Heights  Board  of  Education,  Ocean 

Bradley  Beach  Board  of  Education,  Monmouth 

Highlands  Board  of  Education,  Monmouth 

Borough  of  Avon  by  the  Sea,  Monmouth 

Laoey  Township  Board  of  Education,  Ocean 

Belmar  Board  of  Education,  Monmouth 

Brielle  Board  of  Education,  Monmouth 

Upper  Freehold  Regional  Board  of  Education,  Mon- 
mouth  

Rarltan  Township  Board  of  Education,  Monmouth 

Central  Regional  High  School  District  of  Ocean  County, 

Ocean 

Rumson  Fair  Haven  Regional  High  School  Board  of 

Education,  Monmouth 

Board  of  Education,  Borough  of  Moiunouth  Beach, 

Monmouth 

Board  of  Education  of  the  Borough  of  Keansborg, 

Monmouth 

Borough  of  Point  Pleasant  School  District,  Ocean 

Berkeley  Township  Board  of  Education,  Ocean 

Holmdel  Township  Board  of  Education,  Momnoatb... 
Colts  Neck  Township  Board  of  Education,  Monmouth. 
Monmouth  Regional  High  School  District,  Monmouth. 

Shore  Regional  Board  of  Edutttlon,  Monmouth 

Henry  Hudson  Regional  School  District,  Monmoutli 

Eagleswood  Township  Board  of  Education , Ocean... 


Con- 
gres- 
sional 
dis- 
trict 


1967 
estimated 
entitle- 
ments 
imder 
PubUc 
Law  874 


Congressional  district  total.. 


Peraljcrlon  Borough  Board  of  Education,  Burlington. . 

Board  of  Education  of  Pcmberton  Township,  Burling- 
ton. 

Board  of  Education,  North  Hanover  Township,  Burling- 
ton 


Board  of  Education  of  Township  of  Mount  Holly, 
Burlington 

Southampton  Township  Board  of  Education,  BurUng- 
ton. 


Biullngton  City  Board  of  Education,  Burlington 

Rancocas  Valley  Regional  High  School  District,  Bur- 
lington  

Lumberton  Township  Board  of  Education,  Biulington. 

Burlington  Township  Board  of  Education,  Burlln^on.. 

Board  ol  Education,  Township  ol  Bordentown,  Bur- 
lington  

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  ol  Beverly,  Bur- 
lington  

Riverside  Township  Board  of  Education,  Burlington . . 

Board  of  Educatkm,  Cinnamin-on  Township,  Burling- 
ton. 


Westbampton  Township  Board  of  Education,  Burling- 
ton  

Mansfield  Township  Board  of  Education,  Burlington. 
Palmyra  Board  of  Education,  Burlington . .. 


Estimated 
entitlements 
under 
proposed 
amend- 
ments to 
Public  Law 
874  in  fiscal 
year  1967 
budget 


2,729,000 


$69,146 
42,966 

204,847 
69,075 

29,673 
33,674 
26,687 
134,266 
189,003 
47,921 
66,476 
41,019 
63,749 
68,066 
40,582 

«.a80 

18,890 

22,334 

88,207 

0,908 

3,886 

U,326 

1^677 

2,806 

4,633 

14.031 

^3»7 

17,406 
86,833 

23,213 

301988 

7,771 

13,888 

80^220 
14,078 
10^798 
30,867 
174,816 
o*«  410 
18,030 
2,690 


21,802 

1,642,018 

1,007,181 

166,283 

80,220 
47,660 

107,468 
36,186 
49,861 

61,009 

9,884 

10,677 

81,947 
48,000 
11.ST2 


$16,682 
28.830 

113.476 
49.138 

15,957 

12,874 

8,160 

72,348 

86,129 

0 

0 

0 

84,814 

88,808 

0 

0 

4,806 

8.160 

0 

363 

1,451 

3,446 

6,268 

0 

0 

3,063 

0 

1,272 
0 

S,a87 

4,662 

3,626 

0 

0 

8,088 

0 

12.330 

116,332 

86,600 

6,780 

644 


1,880,604 


16,504 

1,247,113 

786,015 

106,790 

15.694 
7,221 

60,291 
22,666 
18,776 

36,616 

6,777 
0 


84,006 
868 

0 


f 
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Board  o(  Education,  Township  of  M«pie  Bhade,  Biir- 
Unctocu 

Bordartbwn  Ctty  Bovd  o(  Edueatlao.  BurUogUa 

MoorMtown  Townjhip  Board  of  Education.  Burlinf- 

ton 

Tabamacte  Township  Board  of  Education,  Burllncton. 
Edgewatcr  Park  Townahip  Board  of  Education,  Bur- 

linitoa 

Raataamptoo  Township  Board  of  Education,  Bur- 

Unfton 

Halncaport  Township  Board  of  Education,  Rurllnglon. 
WIIUngDoro  Township  Board  of  Educstion,  Hurllnfiton. 
Mount  Laurel  Townabip  School  District,  Burlington.. 

Lenape  Ragional  High  School  District.  Iiurllnfrton. 

Medltard  Township  School  District,  BurllnRton 

Bprlngfleld  Township  Board  of  Education,  Burlington. 
Krashaiii  Township  Board  of  Eduottion,  IturlinKton .  . 
Northara  Burlingtou  County  Regional  School  District, 

BurUngtpn 

Florence  Township  Board  of  Education,  Burlington. .. 

Ilelrsn  Township  Board  of  Education,  Burlington 

Naw  Hanover  Townahip  Board  of  Education,  Borllug- 

ton.., -._ 

Borough  of  Fleldsboro  School  District.  Burllngtoii 

Woodland  Townahip  School  District,  Burlington 


Coognssional  dlitrict  totaL. 


Randolph  Townahip  Board  of  Education,  Morris 

Rookaway  Township  Board  of  Education,  Morris 

MIddlMown  Township  Board  of  Kduestkio.  Moa- 

mouUi 

HlUsborotuh  Towmhip  Heh<  ol  District,  SomerMt 

Bernards  Township  ScIhjoI  District.  Somerset 

Board  of  Education.  Township  o(  IVnvllle.  Morris.... 

Mount  ArlingtOQ  Bomugh  ScIkmI  District,  Monii 

Mia*  HIU  Township  Board  of  Ediiniiioo.  Morris 

DoTer  Board  of  Bducatton,  Morris 

Roxbury  Township  Sctiool  District,  Morris 

Nstcong  Borough  School  District,  Morris 

Jeflersoo  Townahip  Public  t<cliools,  Morrir 


Con- 
graa- 
slonal 
dta- 
triot 


1M7 


enUtle- 
ments 
uader 
Public 

Law  874 


t20lSOI 
22,  MS 

22,asi 

3,670 

2»,066 

17,  OU 
14, 8M 
245,  M» 
31,064 
37. 8M 
10,361 
11.6«« 
20,073 

447.300 
14.  «K 
3,410 

•.m 

2.806 
«.36» 


4.24%SM 


OOiOOO 
84.188 

337.877 
19.311 
14.347 
13^788 
14.031 
30.034 
04.547 

100^873 
18^564 
54,613 


Bstlmato4 
Utltmtc 
under 


ments  to 
Public  Law 

874  In  fiscal 

reariofr 
badgat 


311.060 

8,666 

0 

0 

8,872 
11,242 

e,iiu 

12S.A56 
0,072 
5,08.1 

0 
6,346 

0 

331, 621 
0 
0 

6,338 
1,280 
2,176 


2,801.473 


3%  666 
30^538 

53.673 

0 

0 

0 

7.363 

34.307 

50,770 

55.303 

8,885 

17.061 


N*m«  of  school  dIstrM 


Board  of  Education  of  the  Borwigh  of  Wharton.  Morris. 

Victory  Gardens  Board  of  Education,  Morris 

Maunt  Oliva  Townahip  Board  of  Eduoatton,  Morris. .. 
Board  of  Education.  Township  of  East   UaooTer. 

Morris 

Board  of  Educatloo  o(  the  Borough  of  Rookaway. 

Morris _ 

Morris  Hills  Regional  High  School  District,  Morris.... 

Chester  Town.ship  Scliool  District,  Morris 

West  Morris  Regional  High  SdHwl  District.  Morris... 
ManTilie  Borough  Board  of  Education,  Somer«t 


Coogressiooal  district  total. 


Stanhope  Board  oIKduoatioa,  Sussei 

Sparta  Public  Schools,  Sussex 

Byram  Township  Board  of  Education,  Susses 

Hopatdong  Board  of  Education,  Sussex 

Franklin  Borough  School  District,  Sussex 

Andover  Regional  Board  of  Education,  Sussei 

llardyston  Township  School  District,  Sussex 

Hamburg  Borough  Board  of  Education,  Susseg 

Uaokettstown  Public  School  District,  Warren. 

Mansfield  Township  Board  of  Education.  Warren. 

Ofden.sl>urg  Board  of  Education,  Su.isei. 

Or««n  Township  Schools,  Sussei 

Congmsional  district  total 

Bayonne  School  District,  Hudson 

Congreasloiial  district  total 


Board  of  Educatloo  of  the  city  of  New  Brunswick, 

Middlesex 

Board  of  Education,  Borough  of  .Metucheo.  Middlesex. . 


CoogrMsioaal  district  total 
Total.  New  Jersey 
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0 
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0 
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4,860,814 


SALUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
ETHESIIDOE 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
OeorglA  [Mr.  Wkltner]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  4 
years  of  exceptional  service,  my  friend 
Jack  Etherldge  is  leaving  the  Georgia 
State  House  of  Representatives.  His  ab- 
sence will  be  keenly  felt,  for  he  has  stood 
for  good  government  and  progress.  The 
Atlanta  Constitution  has  expressed  his 
contribution  succinctly,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  Its  edltorittl  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  Conatltutlon] 

SaLUTR  to  RsPKCaXNTATIVK  Ethxeidok 

Throtighout  hla  4  year*  In  tlie  0«orgU 
Houae.  young  Jack  Btherldgo  haa  b««n  a 
atrong  and  constant  volc«  on  the  aide  of 
roaaon  and  aound  Judgment. 

In  the  Juat-ondod  aeaaion,  be  aerred  aa 
loader  of  the  Pulton  delegaUon.  Now  he  la 
leaving  the  houae  to  return  to  full-time  law 
practice. 

In  hla  farewell  addreea  to  the  houae,  Rep- 
reeentatlve  Etherldge  coounended  the  State 
"for  the  reatraint  with  which  It  haa  met 
momenta  of  tenalona.  for  the  genuine  ootir- 
age  and  good  will  with  which  It  haa  accepted 
change,  and  for  the  q>lrit  with  wbleli  It 
has  tamed  to  the  future  without  rancor  or 
recrimination," 


Repreeentatlve  Etherldge  haa  hlmaelf  been 
a  part  of  that  spirit,  courage,  and  good  wUI. 
Hla  presence  on  the  State  political  scene  will 
be  greatly  mlaaed. 

We  wish  him  well  and  hope  the  time  aoon 
will  come  when  he  can  return  to  an  active 
political  role. 


STEEL  PROPTTEERINO 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  FncHAH]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  shock- 
ing evidence  has  been  brought  to  public 
light  concerning  the  profiteering  engaged 
in  by  Asian  steel  mills  supplying  galva- 
nized steel  for  defense  construction  In 
free  Vietnam.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  presented  documentary  evi- 
dence that  steel  mills  at  Seoul,  Korea 
and  Taiwan.  Nationalist  China,  were 
charging  $259.60  a  ton  for  galvanized 
steel  bought  by  the  United  States  for  de. 
fense  construction  projects  in  South 
Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time  the  able  Senator 
pointed  out  these  mills  are  selling  iden- 
tical steel  to  other  buyers  for  $182.70  a 
ton.  The  difference  of  ^.90  a  ton  is 
obviously  an  unfair  overcharge.  This 
unfair  overcharge  could  amount  to  as 
much  u  $1S  minioD. 


The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment formerly  insisted  that  most  steel 
products  purchased  for  use  In  South  Viet- 
nam be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  This  policy  was  abandoned  re- 
cently on  the  theory  that  purchasing 
steel  in  Asia  would  reduce  costs  and 
speed  delivery.  The  Junior  Seruttor  from 
Indiana  contends  that  American  mills 
could  match  the  price  now  being  charged 
by  the  Korean  and  Formosan  steel  com- 
panies. 

While  American  servicemen  are  shed- 
ding their  blood  in  Vietnam,  foreign 
profiteers  are  apparently  waxing  fat  by 
overcharging  for  steel  used  in  construc- 
tion projects  in  that  strife-torn  country. 
This  cheating  is  costing  the  American 
taxpayers  vast  sums  and  also  taking 
work  away  from  American  steel  mills. 

The  steelworkers  In  my  hometown  of 
Cleveland  are  losing  work  because  of  this 
strange  si*^-jation  and  are  also — through 
their  income  taxes — being  forced  to  con- 
tribute to  the  loot  being  acquired  by  the 
greedy  Asian  steel  masters. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  make  public 
the  full  facts  on  the  charges  made  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  am  in  favor  of  doing  everything  pos- 
sible and  practical  to  enhance  the  war 
effort  in  South  Vietnam,  but  I  must  raise 
my  voice  in  protest  when  foreign  profit- 
eers reap  a  golden  harvest  while  Ameri- 
can boys  are  fighting  and  dying  for 
democracy  in  the  Jungles  and  swamps  of 
southeast  Asia. 
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FUri'Ib'i'H  ANNIVERaARY  MARKED 
BY  THE  WOMEN'S  CITY  CLUB  OP 
CLEVELAND 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Pkighan]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  today,  the  Women's  City  Club  of 
Cleveland  signed  its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, rolled  up  its  sleeves,  and  went  to 
work  to  Improve  the  dvlc,  cultural,  and 
educational  climate  of  Greater  Cleveland. 

Since  that  time,  it  has  been  responsible 
for  many  Improvements  in  the  area — 
fran  insuring  supenriBed  playgroimds 
for  children  to  the  r^ulatlon  of  bill- 
boards on  lla:ilted  access  highways.  It 
began  the  subscription  practice  for  the 
great  Cleveland  Orchestra,  which  now 
plays  to  standing  room  audiences.  It 
caused  the  formation  of  a  police  women's 
bureau;  it  supported  a  new  Juvenile 
court. 

Now  it  annually  gives  awards  to  Cleve- 
landers  who  excel  In  the  creative  fine 
arts  and  Just  this  week  urged  the  county 
commissioners  to  buy  voting  machines 
immediately.  In  other  words,  the 
Women's  City  Club  of  Cleveland,  after  50 
years,  is  taking  an  active  role  in  com- 
munity affairs  by  going  Into  many  facets 
of  community  life. 

It  would  be  almost  Impossible  to 
enumerate  the  many  social  benefits  and 
improvements  that  hsave  resulted  to 
Cleveland  from  the  Interest  in  civic  life 
which  these  alert,  Intelligent,  energetic 
ladies  have  stimulated  and  accomplished. 

The  men  of  Greater  Cleveland — and  of 
Ohio — are  proud  of  th^  role  these  women 
have  played  in  community  development 
during  the  past  50  years  and  wish  them 
at  least  another  50  years  of  continued 
efforts  and  enthusiasm. 


and  greatest  benefits  that  could  be  made 
of  such  property. 

It  was  brought  to  the  subcommittee's 
attention,  however,  that  In  many  cases 
property  Is  sold  by  Federal  agencies  be- 
fore it  is  classified  as  surplus.  This 
necessitates  public  institutions  bidding 
against  surplus  dealers  in  order  to  obtain 
the  property  for  public  I'se. 

This  situation  should  not  exist,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe,  as  does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  [Mr.  Gritening],  that 
this  property  belongs  to  all  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  and  therefore 
should  be  made  available  for  public  use 
rather  than  sold.  Certainly  greater  ben- 
efits will  accrue  to  more  people  through  a 
donation  program  than  by  selling  such 
property  to  speculators  or  surplus  dealers. 

Even  though  this  amendment  will 
cause  a  slight  reduction  in  the  Treasury, 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  overall  bene- 
fits to  millions  of  students,  patients,  and 
research  projects  will  render  the  loss 
negligible  in  comparison. 

For  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  I 
have  introduced  this  bill. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  this 
amendment  is  in  no  way  Intended  to  cur- 
tall  or  jeopardize  Federal  utilization  of 
excess  property.  Rather,  it  is  Intended  to 
cletrify  the  present  law  and  establish  a 
uniform  procedure  for  disposing  of  sur- 
plus Federal  property. 


FEDERAL   PROPER-fY   MADE   MORE 
ACCESSIBLE  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thore 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  amend  section 
201(c)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  per- 
mit further  use  and  dohation  of  exchange 
sale  property. 

Senator  Grueninc's  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goverriment  Operations  held 
extensive  hearings  last  year.  All  wit- 
nesses who  testified  agreed  that  the  do- 
nation of  property  which  is  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
public  schools  and  public  health  institu- 
tions, is  one  of  the  most  effective  uses 


WASTE  AND  SPOILAGE  OF  OUR 
NATION'S  WATER 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  wMch  will  carry 
forth  one  of  the  most  Important  pro- 
grams that  this  Congress  has  ever  en- 
acted— the  cleaning  up  of  our  Nation's 
lakes,  streams,  rivers,  and  harbors.  This 
is  the  greatest  single  domestic  problem 
that  our  Nation  Is  facing  today.  The 
time  Is  now  for  a  national  concerted  at- 
tack on  this  problem.  The  bill  which 
has  Just  been  placed  In  the  hopper  of  this 
House  will  carry  forth  this  attack  on  a 
wide  scale  and  will  continue  a  program 
that  I  have  been  consistently  advocating 
since  I  arrived  in  Congress.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worics  has  made  sev- 
eral forward-looking  changes  In  the  ini- 
tial legislation  and  the  proposal  that  I 
am  presenting  to  the  Congress  today 
carries  forth  the  spirit  of  that  program. 
An  Identical  bill  was  introduced  yester- 
day by  tlie  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  in  this  day  and  age  to 
see  the  waste  and  spoilage  of  our  Na- 
tion's waters.  We  are  all  guilty  wheth- 
er we  be  private  or  public  entitles  or 
whether  we  be  a  part  of  the  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governments. 

Last  year  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965.  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor  and 


upon  which  hearings  were  held  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
which  Is  now  on  the  statute  bodka  of  our 
Nation,  brought  into  the  program  the 
further  development  of  the  cooperation 
we  hope  to  create  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  industry,  and  pri- 
vate citizens  to  solve  this  problem.  This 
bill  will  guide  us  down  that  road. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members, 
there  is  included  a  rather  brief  summary 
of  the  four  major  titles  of  the  bill: 

Title  I  provides  a  new  approach  to  the 
water  pollution  problem.  It  la  aimed  at 
cleaning  up  entire  river  baalna  through  the 
development  of  comprefaenalve  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement  plans  for  selected  river 
baaina,  and  through  grants  to  aaalst  In 
financing  the  development  coeta  of  waste 
treatment  works  In  accordance  with  the  plan. 
The  plan  itself  will  include  water-quality 
standards  eetabllshed  under  the  criteria  of 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1066,  adequate  pro- 
visions for  enforcing  those  standards,  a  per- 
manent local  or  interstate  organization  to 
carry  out  the  plan,  and  adequate  local  finan- 
cial programs  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
water  quality  and  future  expansion  of  treat- 
ment works. 

Title  n  provides  for  an  attack  on  the  pollu- 
tion problem  on  a  statewide  basis.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  waive  the  dollar 
ceilings  under  the  present  grant  program  for 
waste  treatment  works,  and  makes  more  of 
the  funds  available  tmder  that  program  for 
matching  grants.  The  State,  in  turn,  must 
agree  to  match  the  Federal  grants  and  adopt 
statewide  water-quaUty  standards.  The 
grantee  must  adopt  an  adequate  financial 
program  to  assure  maintenance  of  water 
quality  and  a  financial  program  to  cover  fu- 
ture expansion  of  treatment  works. 

Title  in  amends  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended,  in  three  prin- 
cipal ways,  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent: (a)  It  doubles  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  grants  to  State  and  inter- 
state agencies  to  formulate,  carry  out,  and 
enforce  water-quaUty  standards  meeting  the 
criteria  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966; 
(b)  it  removes  the  present  dollar  Umitatlon 
on  pollution  control  research;  and  (c)  It 
strengthens  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  enables  private  citizens 
to  bring  suits  In  Federal  courts  to  obtain  re- 
lief from  pollution  In  Interstate  or  navigable 
waters,  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  consider  whether  the  deposit  of  refuse 
matter  In  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  Is,  In  each  case,  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  and  transfers  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  this  Depart- 
ment the  authority  to  administer  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act,  1024. 


OUR  HUNGER  FOR  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 
MUST  BE  INSATIABLE 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
weekend  of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Committee  held  a  special 
convention  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
From  its  very  inception,  the  American 
Veterans   Committee  has  been  in  the 
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forefront  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil 
rights,  sometimes  with  great  sacrifice. 
For  example,  one  of  the  members  of  its 
national  board,  Medgar  Evers,  was 
cruelly  assassinated  3  years  ago  at  his 
home  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  while  In  the 
front  lines  of  the  civil  rights  struggle 
AVC's  special  fimd  Is  still  helping  to 
maintain  his  family  and  educate  his 
children. 

The  special  convention  met  to  assess 
AVC's  role  as  a  veteran's  organization, 
and  to  chart  its  future  course.  It  en- 
larged Its  membership  to  include  those 
who  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  during 
the  present  Vietnam  hostilities.  It  re- 
affirmed Its  creed,  imlque  among  veterans 
organizations,  of  "citizens  first,  veterans 
second."  It  honored  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborough  for  his  early  and  consistent 
leadership  and  persistence  in  obtaining 
enactment  of  the  cold  war  OI  bill.  Mr. 
John  Stillman,  an  outstanding  Washing- 
ton attorney,  was  reelected  chairman  of 
the  organization. 

One  of  he  highlights  at  the  AVC  con- 
vention was  the  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  Ranuey  Clark,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Clark,  a  Texan  and  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Texas  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School,  has  already  com- 
piled an  impressive  record  as  a  lawyer, 
and  as  a  champion  for  civil  rights.  His 
address  pointed  out  that  "Our  hunger 
for  social  Justice  must  be  insatiable,"  and 
he  called  for  an  expansion  of  "prosperity 
throughout  America"  as  the  great  and 
formidable  task  now  facing  our  Nation. 

I  bellevr  that  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark's  thoughtful  address 
at  the  AVC  convention  on  Lincoln's 
birthday  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public,  and  I  therefore 
Insert  hi-  address  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
RncABXa     or     Ramskt     Cuuuc,     Amebicah 

VKnaAKB  Coif  MTTTKE,  FSBBUAKT  12,  1B66 

It  la  altogetber  fitting  that  on  Abrabam 
Lincoln's  birthday  we  consider  the  present 
estate  and  tbe  future  at  the  Negro  In 
America. 

We  can  apply  the  very  test  that  Lincoln 
prescribed  for  tbe  study  of  slavery  at 
Springfield  In  1858  In  charting  our  con- 
sideration. 

He  said.  "If  we  could  first  know  where  we 
are.  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could 
better  Judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  lt."_ 

History  will  place  the  progress  of  tbe 
American  Negro  In  otir  times  among  Its 
greatest  chapters  in  man's  eternal  quest  for 
freedom  and  Justice.  We  are  fortunate  to 
live  It. 

If  you  would  doubt  our  progress  you  might 
recall  the  Great  Emancipator's  words  at 
Charleston.  III.,  on  September  IB.  1858. 
Lincoln  felt  at  home  In  Charleston.  It  was 
old  Whig  country.  He  passed  through  there 
when  first  entering  Illinois.  And  It  Is  Im- 
pK3rtant  that  we  remember  such  unhappy 
words  because  they  restore  to  solid 
angularity  the  truth  which  time  dissipates  to 
shining  ether.     Lincoln  said: 

"I  will  say  then  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever 
have  been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about  In 
any  way  the  social  and  pollUcal  equality  of 
the  whlU  and  black  races— that  I  am  not. 
nor  ever  have  been.  In  favor  of  making 
voters  or  Jurors  of  Negroes,  nor  of  qualify- 
ing them  to  bold  office,  nor  to  Intermarry 
with  white  people,  and  I  will  say  In  addi- 
tion to  thto  that  there  Is  a  physical  difference 
between  the  white  and  black  races   which 


I  believe  will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  liv- 
ing together  on  terms  of  social  and  political 
equality." 

Today,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  and 
an  equaUy  great  responsibility.  At  a  time 
when  millions  of  people  starve  to  death 
each  year  and  whole  nations  live  under 
tyranny,  we  have  the  chance  to  free  an  en- 
tire people  from  poverty  which  has  plagued 
mankind  at  aU  times  in  all  places — and  to 
esUblish  Justice — the  great  concern  of  man 
on  eai-th^*qual  Justice  for  all. 

To  succeed  we  must  be  strong,  courageotis, 
and  relentless.  If  a  little  success  contenta 
us.  then  little  success  will  be  our  lot.  Per- 
haps more  so  than  in  1863  when  Lincoln  so 
said,  the  burden  and  the  opportunity  Is  ours. 
"We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the 
last,  best  hope  on  earth." 

A  few  years  ago,  Joe  Louis,  the  Immortal 
Brown  Bomber,  was  asked  why  the  heavy- 
weights of  today  are  not  the  fighters  they 
were  In  his  time.  His  answer  contain*  a 
great  truth  about  human  nature.  He  said: 
"TTiese  bojrs  have  never  been  hungry."  Our 
hunger  for  social  Justice  must  be  insatiable. 
The  UPI  quote  from  Joe  Louis  In  this  morn- 
ing's Post  reminds  us  again  that  he  Is  a 
champion.  He  is  considering  helping  Casslus 
Clay  train  for  hU  fight  against  Ernie  Ter- 
rell and  was  asked  whether  he  has  become 
a  Black  Muslim.  He  said  he  would  never  be 
a  Muslim,  "because  I've  always  believed  that 
every  man  is  my  brother." 

If.  in  America,  black  and  white  cannot 
live  together  with  dignity,  respect,  and  love, 
then  where  Is  it  possible?  It  Is  for  us  to 
show  the  world,  and  in  time,  that  In  America 
it  is  not  only  possible,  it  is  true. 

Por  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the  inmie- 
dlate  tasks  are  many.  President  Johnson  has 
directed  the  Department  of  Justice  to  pre- 
pare legislation : 

To  protect  clvU  rights  workers  wherever 
they  are. 

To  assure  fair  Juries  to  every  citizen. 

To  prevent  discrimination  in  the  sale  and 
rental  of  housing. 

These  things  we  will  do.  They  are  but 
simple  Justice.  The  first  duty  of  govern- 
ment is  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
lU  citizens.  This  must  be  done.  There  can 
be  no  greater  wrong  than  prejudice  in  the 
administration  of  Jiistlce  and  no  more  hope- 
less condition  for  the  Individual  than  denial 
of  a  fair  trial. 

And  clearly  we  must  live  together.  Segre- 
gated housing  denies  equal  opportunity  In 
every  aspect  of  our  lives.  It  deprives  xis  of 
the  opportunity  to  live  together  with  dig- 
nity, respect,  and  love.  Separate  but  equal  Is 
self-contradictory.  In  segregation  both 
equality  and  the  fullest  development  of  the 
Individual  are  impossible  for  all  races. 

Lincoln.  In  1858.  said:  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this 
Government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free." 

Today  it  U  clear  that  the  American  city 
cannot  endure  permanently  segregated  part 
black  and  part  white. 

More  important  than  where  we  are, 
"whither  we  are  tending?"  There  are  mUes 
to  go  before  we  sleep.  Two  Incredible  events 
of  1966  showed  us  much  of  the  future.  In 
the  spring,  the  ennobling  march  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery  told  us  that  In  the  South, 
political  Justice  for  the  Negro  will  soon  be 
the  fact.  The  last  bonds  have  been  broken. 
The  main  concern  will  become  social  and 
economic.  One  had  only  to  see  the  pure 
Joy  on  the  faces  of  a  thousand  schoolchil- 
dren in  Montgomery  racing  to  greet  the 
triumphant  colimin  and  the  faith  In  the 
faces  of  5.000  freedom  marchers  to  know  that 
in  the  South  progress  is  with  us. 

In  August,  from  the  far  side  of  the  con- 
tinent, south-central  Los  Angeles — Watts,  if 
you  wUl — came  a  grim  warning  that  America 
has  a  cancer  eating  the  heart  of  central  city. 


The  voice  from  Watts  cried  out:  "The  Negro 
ghetto  is  Just  a  colony — a  dumping  ground 
for  the  poverty  and  misery  of  an  entire  city — 
all  power  and  wealth  and  voice  is  absent — 
we  aren't  treated  like  htimans — we  have  lost 
our  self-respect — our  lives  are  brutalized. 
We  need  Jobs  and  education — we  want  the 
Independence  only  Jobs  can  give — we  want 
beauty  In  our  lives." 

Whatever  the  truth  about  their  condition, 
this  is  their  Judgment  of  It.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  Negroes  of  Watts  were  bom  in 
the  South.  They  left  seeking  a  better  life. 
Many  are  bitter,  disillusioned,  and  angry. 
Their  cries  must  be  answered.  America  has 
no  task  more  formidable. 

The  problems  are  basically  economic.  Po- 
litical rights  are  usually  equal  for  the  Negro 
outside  the  South.  But  in  the  last  6  years 
of  unequaled  prosperity,  Negro  family  income 
outside  the  South  has  dipped  when  compared 
to  all  family  income.  In  the  South,  Negro 
income  has  improved  comparatively.  The 
median  income  of  the  Negro  families  of  the 
Nation  is  barely  one-half  the  median  Income 
of  all  famUles. 

We  must  expand  prosperity  throughout 
America,  for  nothing  offers  greateY  hope  for 
the  Negro.  Today  39  percent  of  our  Negro 
families  and  11.3  percent  of  our  white  live  in 
poverty.     We  mxist  provide: 

More  Jobs — 26  percent  of  the  unemployed 
are  Negro. 

Better  Jobs  with  equal  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance. 

Better  Job  training  for  future  development. 

More  education — the  past  generation  could 
succeed  with  marginal  education — for  our 
children  this  is  impossible. 

Better  education — our  schools  must  meet 
the  rapidly  changing  needs  of  tomorrow. 

Greatly  Improved  health  conditions  for  all. 

Better  housing  and  physical  envlroimient 
for  all — eliminate  slums. 

Pull  participation  In  all  activities  of  an 
area  by  all  segments  of  the  population  living 
there. 

Open,  clear  communications  among  all 
parts  of  each  community — to  know  is  to 
understand. 

A  public  adoUnlstratlon — Federal.  State, 
and  local  that  truly  serves  the  needs  of  all 
the  people.  That  brings  Oovemment  service 
In  employment  and  welfare  and  social  secu- 
rity to  every  area — not  Just  police. 

Finally,  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
human  relations  that  treats  all  people  equally 
with  concern,  good  will  and  humaneness. 

While  these  problems  are  associated  chiefly 
with  the  great  cities,  they  exist  throughout 
the  Nation  as  well.  They  are  the  problems  of 
tomorrow.    They  are  immense. 

So  we  live  in  a  time  of  unprecedented 
challenge.  We  can  be  grateful  we  Uve  In 
America  today,  for  as  President  Johnson  said 
at  Howard  University:  "It  is  the  glorious 
opportunity  of  this  generation  to  end  the 
one  huge  wrong  of  the  American  Nation  and. 
In  BO  doing,  to  find  America  for  ourselves, 
with  the  same  Inunense  thrill  of  discovery 
which  gripped  those  who  first  began  to  realize 
that  here,  at  last,  was  a  home  for  freedom." 
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THE  \nSSIONS  OP  SAN  ANTONIO 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Sunday.  February  27,  1966,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times,  a  feature  article  was 
carried  on  the  missions  of  San  Antonio. 


Beginning  with  the  tonstructlon  of  the 
mission  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  now 
known  as  the  Alamo,  In  1718,  a  number 
of  missions  were  built  along  the  San 
A.ntonlo  River.  They  are  all  located  In 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  and  may  be  ad- 
mired and  enjoyed  toiday.  In  fact,  ex- 
cept for  the  Alamo,  '«/bich  is  a  national 
shrine  and  museum,  the  four  other  mis- 
sions are  still  In  use  for  religious  serv- 
ices and  for  mission  classes.  These  four 
missions  are  San  Jo$e  y  San  Miguel, 
built  in  1720,  and  Mission  Concepcion, 
San  Francisco  de  la  Espada,  and  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  all  buUt  in  1731. 

These  beautiful  missions  should  be 
visited  by  as  many  persons  as  possible, 
for  they  are  a  valuable  part  of  our  herit- 
age. Each  one  Is  important  historically 
and  esthetically. 

I  wish  I  could  insert  along  with  my 
remarks  the  photographs  from  the  New 
York  Times  showing  just  how  lovely  the 
San  Antonio  missions  and  their  settings 
are.  Unfortunately  pictures  are  not  al- 
lowed in  the  Record.  1  therefore  insert 
the  feature  article,  "Texas  Treasures," 
by  Marguerite  Johnson: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27,  1966] 
Texas  Treasures — Missions  Along  San  An- 
tonio River  A*e  a  Paob  Odt  or  COLORruL 
Past 

( By  Marguerite  Johnson ) 
San  Antonio. — Crusty  and  revered,  the 
Alamo  stands  as  a  symbol  of  Texas  the  State 
and  Texas  the  state  of  c^nd.  But  It  began 
Its  days  as  a  Spanish  mission,  San  Antonio 
de  Val6ro,  and  It  was  the  Xorerunner  of  four 
other  missions  that  still  euflst  along  an  8-mlle 
stretch  of  the  San  Antonio  River. 

The  Alamo  was  more  than  100  years  old. 
and  many  years  secularited,  when  the  1836 
siege  and  massacre  by  Santa  Anna,  the  Mex- 
ican general,  made  It  a  rallying  cry  In  Texas' 
struggle  for  mdependen««.  Today,  It  Is  a 
national  shrine  and  mqaeum,  but,  at  the 
four  oUier  missions,  the  bells  still  ring  for 
services  and  for  the  mission  classes. 

BUn.T  IN  I'TIS 

San  Antonio  de  Val6ra  was  built  in  1718 
by  monks  and  artisans  led  by  a  Spanish 
priest.  Father  Antonio  de  San  Buenaventura 
OUvares,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis.  He  and 
his  comrades  entered  Tfexas  from  Mexico, 
then  a  Spanish  possession. 

Then  came  the  four  otlller  missions.  The 
first.  In  1720,  was  San  Jo»t  y  San  Migiuel  de 
Aguayo.  The  others  werf  put  up  In  1731 — 
Mission  Concepci6n,  San  Pranclsco  de  la  Es- 
pada  and  San  Juan  Capistrano.  Indians 
friendly  to  the  settlers  found  refuge  behind 
the  mission  walls  from  tljelr  enemies — other 
Indians. 

The  largest  of  the  five  missions  was  San 
Jos4,  and  the  gardens  of  the  four  newer  ones 
were  watered  by  a  5-mile  aqueduct  that,  even 
today,  diverts  the  river  waters  Into  many  a 
San  Antonio  field  and  orchard. 

QUEEN  OF  MISSIONS 

San  Joee,  with  a  belfry  tcwer  75  feet  high, 
was  described  by  a  Franclpcan  father  m  1778 
••  "Queen  of  the  mission^  of  New  Spain,  in 
point  of  beauty,  plan,  ajnd  strength."  He 
wrote  further: 

"The  mission  has  84  afartmenta  biUlt  of 
stone  all  In  Une  according  to  plan,  with  flat 
roofs,  parapets  and  loopholes  (for  guns). 
Each  apartment  consist^  of  a  room  and 
-kitchen  with  a  metote  (flar  grinding  com), 
a  pot,  a  comal  (a  ceramic  plate  for  grilling 
tortillas) .  water  Jar,  closet,  bed,  and  dresser." 
The  visitor  today  can  see  the  restored 
apartments  furnished  exaaUy  as  they  were 


described,  and  built  Into  the  protecting  wall 
that  surrounds  the  mission. 

Another  Franciscan,  Father  Jose  de  Soils, 
gave  this  glimpse  of  mission  Ufe: 

"The  Indians  have  their  carpenter  shop, 
forge,  and  tailor  shop,  their  lime  and  brick 
kilns,  and  a  well  from  which  comes  as  large 
a  flow  of  water  as  from  a  small  river.  T!  .ere 
are  350  persons.   110  of  whom  are  warriors. 

"Of  the  latter.  46  are  armed  with  guns  and 
65  with  bows  and  arrows,  spears  and  other 
weapons.  All  of  them  sleep  In  beds  raised 
off  the  ground  and  are  provided  with  fine 
large  blankets.  All  these  articles  are  manu- 
factured In  the  mission  shops." 

The  structure  that  was,  and  Is.  the  Alamo 
was  built  In  1744  as  a  chapel  for  the  mission 
of  San  Antonio  de  Valero.  In  1835.  a  revo- 
lution freed  Mexico  of  Spanish  rule,  and 
San  Antonio  became  a  Mexican  town.  Twelve 
years  later,  the  Texans  rebelled  against  Mex- 
ico and  a  band  of  revolutionaries  took  over 
the  Alamo. 

THE    SIEGE    BEGINS 

The  President  of  Mexico,  Gen.  Antonio 
Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  organized  an  army 
and  placed  himself  In  command.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1836,  he  besieged  San  Antonio  with 
1.000  men.  The  defenders  of  the  Alamo 
numbered  about  150;  in  command  was  Col. 
William  Barrett  Travis,  and  among  his  fight- 
ing men  were  James  Bowie  and  Davy 
Crockett. 

Travis,  appealing  for  help  from  other 
Texas  outposts,  sent  a  message  considered 
among  the  most  heroic  in  American  history. 
The  message,  dated  February  24,  1836,  and 
addressed  "To  the  people  of  Texas  and  aU 
Americans  in  the  world,"  Is  preserved  in  the 
State  capltol  at  Austin.     Travis  wrote: 

"Fellow  CmzENS  and  Compatriots:  I  am 
besieged  by  a  thousand  or  more  of  the  Mexi- 
cans under  Santa  Anna.  I  have  sustained  a 
continual  bombardment  and  cannonade  for 
24  hours  and  have  not  lost  a  man.  The 
enemy  has  demanded  a  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion; otherwise,  the  garrison  are  to  be  put 
to  the  sword.  If  the  fort  is  taken.  I  have 
ansv7ered  the  demand  with  a  cannon  shot, 
and  our  flag  still  waves  proudly  from  the 
wnlls.     I  shall  never  surrender  or  retreat. 

"Then,  I  call  on  you  In  the  name  of  liberty, 
of  patriotism  and  everything  dear  to  the 
American  character  to  come  to  our  aid  with 
all  dispatch.  The  enemy  is  receiving  rein- 
forcements dally  and  will  no  doubt  Increase 
to  3  or  4  thousand  In  4  or  5  days.  If  this  call 
is  neglected.  I  am  determined  to  sustain 
myself  as  long  as  possible  and  die  like  a  sol- 
dier who  never  forgets  what  is  due  to  his 
honor  and  that  of  his  country. 
"Victory  or  death." 

But  only  one  force  come  to  Travis'  aid — 32 
men  from  the  outpost  of  Gonzales.  Santa 
Anna's  army  closed  In  on  March  6,  2  days 
after  Texas  had  declared  its  Independence. 
The  Mexicans  hoisted  a  red  flag  to  Indicate 
no  quarter,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day  the 
fort  was  theirs. 

Every  defender  died,  and  Santa  Anna  lost 
more  than  500  men.  The  bodies  of  the  Tex- 
ans were  piled  on  bmsh  and  lumber,  and 
burned.  Santa  Anna  then  headed  east  to  the 
town  of  Goliad,  and  there  staged  another 
massacre. 

HOUSTON  TAKES  OVER 

But  Sam  Houston  ralUed  a  force  of  800 
citizen-soldiers  at  Gonzales,  kept  it  out  of 
reach  of  the  Mexicans  and  waited  for  the 
moment  to  repay  Santa  Anna.  That  moment 
came  6  weeks  later  at  the  San  Jacinto  River, 
near  the  present  city  of  Houston. 

On  the  afternoon  of  AprU  21,  the  encamped 
Mexicans  were  preparing  for  dinner  and 
Santa  Anna  was  enjoying  a  siesta.  From  the 
hills.  Houston  and  his  men  swooped  down, 
shouting.  "Remember  the  Alamo.  Remember 
the  Goliad."  They  killed  600  men  and  took 
the  others  prisoner.  Including  Santa  Anna. 

The  Republic  of  Texas  at  last  was  free. 


ALBERT  THOMAS— A  TALL  TEXAN 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  great  privilege 
of  knowing  and  being  associated  with 
the  great  Texan  and  Congressman, 
Albert  Thomas,  feel  a  deep  sense  of  loss. 

Whether  it  was  in  the  House  gymna- 
sium, or  in  committee  meeting,  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  Congressman  Thomas 
was  the  perfect  gentleman,  and  truly  a 
man's  man.  He  has  left  an  imperishable 
memory  with  us  and  numerous  monu- 
ments to  his  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
with  his  constituency. 

No  amount  of  words  or  phrases  that  I 
might  offer  here  and  now  could  possibly 
add  to  what  has  already  been  said  and 
what  will  continue  to  be  said  for  many 
years. 

But,  as  the  great  American  poet  has 
said: 

So  when  a  great  man  dies. 

For  years  beyond  our  ken. 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men. 


LINWOOD  CHILDREN'S  CENTER 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  OHaha]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  last  night  in  Baltimore,  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  our  Nation's  Capital 
City,  Milton  S.  Kronheim,  Sr.,  was  hon- 
ored. One  of  the  leading  attributes  of 
Mr.  Ki-onheim  is  his  foresight. 

It  was  he  who,  11  years  ago,  helped 
make  possible  the  establishment  of  Lin- 
wood  Children's  Center,  a  research  and 
treatment  facility  and  school  for  chil- 
dren suffering  serious  emotional  dis- 
turbances. 

The  large  gathering — an  overflow 
crowd  of  300— was  led  in  the  tribute  to 
Ml-.  Kronheim  by  Associate  Justice  Wil- 
liam J.  Brennan.  Jr. 

Mr.  Kronheim  had  the  foresight  11 
years  ago  to  see  that  Miss  Jeanne 
Simons,  the  director  of  Lin  wood,  could 
successfully  tackle  the  massive  task  of 
treating  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
He  helped  raise  the  funds,  recruited 
other  interested  citizens  from  the  Balti- 
more and  Washington  areas  to  the  board 
of  directors  and  aided  in  the  purchase 
of  a  decaying  mansion  high  on  a  hill 
above  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Linwood  Children's  Center  has  sui- 
vived  near-bankruptcy,  lack  of  heat  and 
water  and  electricity  because  of  worn- 
out  systems,  a  leaking  roof  and  many 
other  tribulations.  The  old  mansion  now 
is  in  good  repair. 
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Last  year,  Llnwood  was  singled  out — 
only  because  of  Its  high  degree  of  success 
in  helping  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren— for  an  Intensive  3-year  study  of 
the  Llnwood  method.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  authorized  the  Institute  of 
Behavioral  Research  to  make  the  study, 
to  cost  $221,000.  so  as  to  pass  on  the 
techniques  to  other  treatment  centers. 
Linwood  is  not  benefiting  directly  from 
the  study  grant. 

Llnwood  is  a  community  mental  health 
center,  of  the  type  envisioned  by  the 
Congress  in  legislative  actions  in  1963 
and  1965.  It  Is  pointing  the  way  for 
other  centers.  Linwood  already  has 
given  many  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren a  chance  to  reach  the  world  of 
reality.  The  Llnwood  children  all  come 
from  the  Washington  and  Baltimore 
areas.  Children  from  Washington  are 
transported  by  the  Linwood  schoolbus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Insert  Justice  Brennan's  remarks 
of  last  night  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
RxicABKa  Op  Amociatk  Jusnca  William  J. 

BXXNNAN,  J>.,  AT  LiNWOOO  CHILORCN'B  CCN- 
TT«     DlKNEX     HONOmiNO     MiLTON     8.     K«ON- 

HKiM,  Sr..  March  1 .  1966.  at  thx  Blux  Crest 

POROLXIOH,   BALTIlfORI,   MD. 

IfB  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  you  tonight 
on  behalf  of  the  Llnwood  Children's  Center 
to  honor  my  dear  friend  Milton  Kronhelm. 
I  know  of  no  work  more  wonderful  than 
MlM  Jeanne  Slmona'  remarkable  effort  to 
break  through  the  blur  that  la  the  world  to 
an  autistic  child.  I  know  something  per- 
sonally of  the  tragedy  and  heartache  for 
child  and  the  child's  family  that  this  afflic- 
tion means.  I  have  a  cousin  Philip  Uvlng  in 
Dublin.  Ireland.  He's  now  11  years  of  age 
His  mother,  my  mother's  niece.  Is  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  medicine  at  the 
Medical  School  of  University  College  In 
Dublin.  Philip  has  a  brother  and  sUter. 
both  In  their  twenties  who  will  also 
soon  b«  doctors.  Philip  was  about  2Vi  or  3 
when  this  tragic  affliction  struck  him.  He 
seamed  almost  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  But 
he  was  not,  in  fact  he  could  see  but  with  the 
glased  stare  of  a  doll.  He  could  hear  but 
show  no  sign.  He  could  make  sounds  but 
not  speak.  His  wUd  movemenu  seemed  pur- 
poseless. And  In  Ireland  there  seemed  to  be 
no  one  to  help.  A  desperate  father  and 
mother  consulted  such  centers  as  there  are 
In  England  and  Continental  Europe,  but  met 
only  the  discouragement  that  almost  brought 
them  to  the  brink  of  despair.  Finally,  last 
summer,  they  came  to  the  United  Sutes. 
They  learned,  and  I  wish  them,  that  Indeed 
such  children  can  be  helped.  Indeed  even 
cured. 

They  visited  centers  In  New  York.  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  the  NaUonal  Institutes  of 
Health — and  they  visited  Llnwood.  And 
there  their  courage  was  rewarded,  and  their 
hope  restored.  For  Jeanne  Slmona  has  In- 
deed proved  that  there  are  ways  to  pene- 
trate the  confused  frightening  blur.  She 
has  proved  that  these  children  can  be  taught 
to  see.  hear,  and  speak — some  In  denance  of 
all  medical  prediction.  I  don't  know  how 
she  does  it  and  she  herself  has  said  that  It's 
been  difficult  for  her  to  say.  But  she  and 
we  are  on  the  ro«ul  to  finding  out.  That's 
the  reason  the  Federal  Government  la  sup- 
porting the  great  work  of  Drs.  Ferster. 
Cameron,  and  their  knowledgeable  staff  In  an 
analysis  which  should  make  It  possible  to 
train  others  to  apply  what  Jeanne  Simons 
does.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of 
the  advisory  group  which  U  working  with 
that  project  I  can  not  describe  the  excite- 
ment one  feels  to  be  part  of  something  with 
such  bright  promise  of  helping  these  chil- 


dren,  not  only  those  at  Llnwood  but  the 
autistic  child  everywhere. 

My  cousins  had  come  here  with  the 
thought  that  they  should  establish  a  Lln- 
wood in  Ireland  where  PhUlp  and  other  af- 
flicted Irish  children  might  be  treated. 
What  they  saw  at  Linwood  made  up  their 
minds.  They  returned  to  Ireland  and  in  the 
short  6  months  since  their  visit,  the  center 
in  Dublin  has  become  a  reality.  They  have 
had  unstinted  support  not  only  of  Ireland's 
Ministry  of  Health  but  of  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  In  Ireland — and  as  they  suspected  the 
process  has  revealed  that,  in  numbers  of 
children,  the  problem  In  Ireland  Is  a  formida- 
ble one  Indeed.  That's  but  a  small  vignette 
of  what  Linwood  means  and  will  mean — and 
why  the  support  of  every  one  of  us  for  this 
magnificent  project  has  such  significance. 

Linwood.  too,  you  know,  has  had  Its  rough 
spots  since  It  precarious  start  In  1965.  To- 
night we  honor  one  who  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  Llnwood  from  those  beginnings. 
I  have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Dann  that  Milton 
Kronhelm's  encouragement,  vision,  and  un- 
swerving support  have  been  the  prime  Ingre- 
dients In  the  promise  that  Llnwood  now 
holds  for  these  seriously  mentally  111 
children  everywhere.  Only  recently  Dr.  Dann 
wrote  Milton   this; 

"Thirty  months  ago  Llnwood  was  on  the 
ropes  financially.  At  a  meeting  then,  you 
and  I  with  lit.  James  Kunen,  Meyer  Foun- 
dation; Dr.  Francis  Rice,  Notre  Dame;  Mr. 
John  Kind,  Oeneral  Accounting  Office;  and 
Miss  Jeanne  Simons,  director  of  Llnwood, 
agreed  (and  we  were  supported  by  the  whole 
board,  which.  In  part,  you  helped  to  recruit) 
that  we  should  (1)  make  all  the  personal 
sacrifices  necessary  to  keep  Llnwood  going, 
and  (2)  have  the  Llnwood  treatment  meth- 
ods analyzed  and  made  known. 

The  last  was  moet  Important,  because  out- 
standing scientific  discoveries,  once  made, 
can  otherwise  be  subsequently  lost  for  gen- 
erations. 

Milton  wants  no  credit  for  any  of  this.  I 
expect  even  the  recitation  of  the  bare  facts 
embarrasses  him.  All  his  life  he  has  been 
the  kind  of  human  being  too  few  human  be- 
ings are.  Because,  for  him,  it  is  other  human 
beings  who  are  the  moet  Important  feature 
of  the  universe  which  confronts  our  senses. 
It  Is  other  human  beings  who  are  Important 
and  whose  essential  needs  present  not  merely 
a  challenge  for  them  but  also  a  challenge  for 
him.  I  don't  think  any  man  In  WaslUngton 
Is  more  beloved  for  his  magnificent  philan- 
thropic and  social  welfare  acUvltles.  He  has 
been  named  man-of-the-year  for  so  many 
reasons  and  by  so  many  organizations  as  to 
flU  a  whole  page.  He  has  been  cited  by  offi- 
cials of  Government  up  to  and  Including  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  he  has 
accepted  these  honors  not  because  he  wants 
them  or  will  even  admit  that  he  deserves 
them,  but  only  because  they  serve  to  further 
the  causes  to  which  he  has  given  so  much 
time,  treasure,  and  heart.  I  expect,  however, 
that  none  touches  lilm  more  deeply  than  the 
honor  you  do  him  tonight.  For  no  service 
tugs  harder  at  him  than  this  service  for  these 
emoUonally  disturbed  children. 

Milton.  It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  present, 
on  behalf  of  all  of  us  here,  this  smaU  appre- 
ciation of  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  what  you 
have  done  to  make  possible  the  magnificent 
work  that  Miss  Simons  and  Llnwood  are  do- 
ing. Linwood  Is  one  of  the.  as  yet.  too  few 
schools  In  the  country  for  these  severely  dls- 
organUed  children — and  with  your  help  It  la 
the  best. 


THE  NEED  TO  CREATE  A  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  AOINa  IN  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  KREBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


Florida  tMr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  In 
the  last  session  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
create  a  nonlegislatlve  Select  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  to  study  the  problems 
of  the  aging.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  the  House  to  consider  seriously  the 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  committee. 

Each  year  the  proportion  of  elderly 
citizens  to  the  rest  of  the  population  in- 
creases. And  though  this  increase  is  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  advances  of 
medical  science,  other  advances  have  not 
materialized  rapidly  enough  to  offset  the 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  problems 
that  arise  for  the  elderly  member  of  our 
society. 

The  number  of  older  Americans  is  In- 
creasing rapidly,  at  a  rate  second  only 
to  the  increase  of  the  population  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  14.  And  today  the 
very  old  age  group — those  85  and  over — 
exceeds  900,000,  an  increase  of  close  to 
1,000  percent  since  1920. 

Congress  has  recognized  this  new  dem- 
ographic preponderance  of  older  citizens 
and  Its  accompanying  growth  in  prob- 
lems by  devoting  increasing  legislative 
attention  to  this  group.  In  the  last  ses- 
sion alone,  the  historic  medicare  pro- 
posal came  to  life.  And  last  session  also 
saw  the  birth  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  certainly  not  as  far  reaching  as 
medicare,  but  definitely  signlfl&nt  In 
terms  of  its  commitment  to  our  older  citi- 
zens. 

In  fact.  Congress  has  been  actively  and 
proUflcally  legislating  In  the  Interests  of 
our  elderly  Americans  for  the  past  sev- 
eral sessions — In  the  fields  of  health,  wel- 
fare, research,  and  expanding  opportuni- 
ties for  productive  activity  by  the  elder- 
ly. It  would  seem  that  the  various 
standing  committees  in  the  House  are 
gaining  through  this  Increased  experi- 
ence a  broad  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  and  troubles  which  confront 
the  elderly. 

Why,  then,  just  at  the  time  when  more 
knowledge  is  being  gained  by  the  com- 
mittees which  handle  legislation  affect- 
ing the  elderly.  Is  It  desirable  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  Aging? 

I  can  see  the  reasons  clearly.  As  mat- 
ters stand  now,  legislation  for  the  aged 
is  handled  piecemeal  and  j  created  In- 
dividuaUy.  A  select  committee  with  the 
duty  of  conducting  research  and  studies, 
with  the  duty  of  holding  hearings  and 
collecting  information,  can  contribute  an 
overview  and  a  perspective  on  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  aging  In  the  United 
States.  It  can  channel  our  legislative 
energies,  show  where  cooi-dlnatlon  will 
be  useful,  and  educate  all  Interested  con- 
gressional parties  to  the  priorities  for 
action. 

It  can  serve  as  a  center  for  specializa- 
tion— ^providing  experts  with  general 
knowledge  about  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  In  relation  to  the  specific  areas 
of  health,  welfare,  social,  and  cultural 
needs. 
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Especially  now  that  the  framework  of 
legislation  htis  been  laid  to  assist  the 
older  American  meet  his  needs,  we  must 
turn  to  the  more  subtle  problems  facing 
an  elderly  citizen.  "Man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,"  neither  can  an  elderly 
person  find  joy  and  satisfaction  in  his 
later  years  merely  by  knowing  that  his 
heaviest  health  need$  will  be  partially 
shouldered  for  him,  or  by  knowing  that 
his  meager  pension  ulU  keep  him  fed 
and  clothed  and  warmed. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  stated  the 
problem  of  the  oldet  American  accu- 
rately when  he  said : 

It  doesn't  make  sendo  that  the  doctors 
and  scientists  can  do  sq  much  better  about 
removing  the  physical  aqhes  and  pains  of  old 
age  than  the  rest  of  us  i^te  doing  about  end- 
ing the  bitter  brulsesj  of  discrimination 
against  older  people. 

One  subtle  problemj  facing  the  grow- 
ing group  of  our  popiilatlon  that  is  over 
age  65,  is  how  to  use  their  more  robust 
health  and  the  long  ;years  of  life  that 
they  can  expect  to  enjjoy  to  some  useful 
end,  when  the  trend  of  our  society  Is  to 
retire  people  out  of  the  labor  force  at  an 
early  age. 

Another  problem  Is  (whether  to  permit 
the  elderly  to  be  grouped  together  in 
enclaves  within  existing  communities  or 
within  special  communities  of  their  own 
when  they  are  still  quite  capable  of  con- 
tributing their  full  metusure  to  the  main- 
stream of  our  society. 

These  are  areas  where  much  research 
must  be  done  before  we  can  reach  valid 
conclusions.  These  we  areas  where 
there  are  very  few  expei-ts  and  very  little 
In  the  way  of  history,  These  are  areas 
where  we  must  seek  otit,  collect,  and  co- 
ordinate opinion. 

In  short,  these  are  areas  where  a  spe- 
cial select  committee  could  function 
very  effectively — serving  the  Congress,  its 
senior  committees,  anfl  above  all  the  el- 
derly citizens  of  the  United  States  by 
gathering  the  knowledge  and  experience 
from  which  v.'e  can  plot  our  future 
courses  of  action. 

The  Senate  instituted  its  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  5  years  ago.  It  was 
prompted  to  this  cour$e  of  action  by  the 
realization  that  the  problems  of  aging 
cut  across  all  legislative  fields  of  inter- 
est, yet  that  there  wjas  no  mechanism 
for  insuring  that  coordination  of  action 
could  take  place.  Such  coordination 
could  work  for  an  Interrelationship  of  ac- 
tion and  for  a  minimum  of  duplication 
and  waste. 

The  committee  In  the  Senate  has  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  In  its  first  few 
years  and  It  has  greatly  enlarged  the 
knowledge  of  the  Congress  on  what  the 
problems  of  aging  are; 

The  House  Is  no  leksB  In  need  of  the 
assistance  of  experts  and  research  in 
conducting  its  legislative  duties.  Indeed, 
the  proliferation  of  programs  for  the 
elderly  virtually  obligate  us  to  educate 
ourselves  as  fully  as  possible  in  order  to 
legislate  more  wisely  and  effectively. 

I  hope  that  my  f^Dow  Members  of 
Congress  will  see  the  need  as  clearly  as 
I  do  and  support  the  creation  of  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging  in  the  House 


and  my  Resolution  191  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  191 

Whereas  there  are  now  more  than  seven- 
teen million  persons  In  the  United  States  age 
sixty-five  and  over — a  group  representing 
more  than  9  per  centum  of  our  total  popula- 
tion and  more  than  15  per  centum  of  our 
adult  population;  and 

Whereas  this  group  of  senior  American 
citizens  Is  expected  to  exceed  twenty  million 
by  1970 — thus  continuing  It  as  the  most 
rapidly  growing  segment  of  our  entire  adult 
population;  and 

Whereas  this  group  Is  faced  with  serious 
and  continuing  problems.  Including  employ- 
ment, housing,  medical  care,  education,  pen- 
sions, and  meaningful  use  of  retirement 
years;  and 

Whereas  these  problems  have  produced 
and  win  continue  to  produce  serious  strains 
on  the  fabric  of  our  national  life  making  It 
Incumbent  upon  us  to  discover  what  social 
and  economic  conditions  wlU  enable  our 
senior  citizens  both  to  contribute  to  our 
national  productivity  and  to  lead  satisfying, 
independent,  and  productive  lives;   and 

WheresLS  the  problems  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens, while  calling  for  action  by  various  leg- 
islative committees,  are  themselves  highly 
interrelated,  requiring  coordinated  review 
and  recommendations  based  on  studies  In 
depth  of  the  total  field — studies  which  of 
necessity  must  range  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tional boundaries  of  any  existing  conunlttee; 
and 

Whereas  the  problems  confronting  our 
senior  citizens  are  of  such  vital  national  con- 
cern as  to  require  the  full-time  attention  of 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
nonlegislatlve  select  committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  be  shall  designate  as 
chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  problems  of  older  people,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  problems  of  maintaining 
health,  of  assuring  adequate  Income,  of 
finding  employment,  of  engaging  in  produc- 
tive and  rewarding  retirement  activity,  of 
securing  proper  housing,  and.  when  neces- 
sary, of  assuring  adequate  care  or  assistance. 

No  proposed  legislation  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  the  committee  shall 
not  have  power  to  report  by  bill,  or  otherwise 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subconunlttee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States.  Including 
any  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  it  deems  necessary:  except  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcommittee 
thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting 
unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been 
obtained  from  the  House.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House  as 
soon  as  practicable  during  the  present  Con- 


gress the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
ELS  It  deems  advisable.  .  Any  such  report  which 
Is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  JUDGES  AND 
DISTRICTS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  unavoidably  detained  on 
official  business  outside  the  Capital  this 
afternoon  and  was  not  able  to  cast  my 
vote  on  S.  1666,  to  provide  for  additional 
circuit  and  district  judges.  Had  I  been 
here  I  would  have  voted  for  this  bill. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  REQUEST  FOR 
EXPANDED  AND  NEW  PROGRAMS 
IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  widespread  concern  is 
being  expressed  over  the  question  of 
whether  this  Nation  can  afford  "guns 
and  butter,"  it  is  equally  important  that 
attention  be  focused  on  whether  we  have, 
and  will  have,  an  adequate  supply  of 
qiiallfied  manpower  to  staff  and  imple- 
ment our  expanding  domestic  programs 
and  military  commitments.  The  Na- 
tion's ability  to  meet  our  manpower 
needs  will  depend  largely  on  the  avail- 
ability of  quality  educational  opportimi- 
tles  In  higher  education — on  the  ability 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  to  house 
and  educate  our  youth — and  on  the  re- 
sources, private  and  public,  that  can  be 
mustered  to  guarantee  that  no  student  of 
ability  is  denied  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity because  of  financial  reasons.  The 
President  yesterday  called  attention  to 
this  matter  and  urged  the  Congress  to 
strengthen  our  national  endeavor  In  the 
area  of  higher  education.  His  message 
on  education  demonstrates  the  continued 
interest  and  unyielding  determination  of 
the  administration  to  work  toward  "a 
national  goal  of  full  educational  oppor- 
tunity" set  last  year  by  the  President. 

The  successful  legislative  response  to 
the  administration's  requests  for  ex- 
panded and  new  Federal  programs  in 
higher  education  is  Indicative  of  the 
growing  awareness  in  Congress  and 
across  the  coimtry  of  the  value  of  edu- 
cation to  the  individual  and  to  the 
Nation.  The  President's  education  mes- 
sage emphasizing  that  "our  education 
programs  must  be  administered  wisely 
and  well"  and  his  legislative  program  in 
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higher  education  stressing  examination 
and  extension  of  existing  programs 
rather  than  the  implementation  and 
establishment  of  new  ones,  mirrors,  I  be- 
lieve, the  mood  and  feeling  of  so  many 
in  the  educational  community — that  it  is 
time  to  stop.  look,  and  listen — to  study, 
evaluate,  and  perfect  before  we  venture 
into  new  areas. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  re- 
quests, the  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
reexamine  two  of  the  most  successful 
Federal  education  programs.  The  High- 
er Education  Facilities  Act  under  which 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  receiv- 
ing grants  and  loans  for  the  construction 
of  academic  facilities  will  be  considered 
for  extension  and  funding  at  a  level 
which  is  consistent  with  tlie  demands 
being  placed  upon  our  schools  to  provide 
the  instructional  space  needed  for  the 
predicted  increase  of  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  students  in  1967  and  the  even 
larger  number  expected  in  future  years. 

Testimony  before  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  letters  received 
from  college  presidents  and  administra- 
tors, and  discussions  with  members  of 
the  educational  community  demonstrate 
clearly  not  only  the  value  but  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  Federal  assistance 
for  construction  purposes.  Fortunately 
Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
evaluate and  study  with  the  knowledge 
that  strong  administration  support  will 
be  given  to  a  continuation  of  the 
program. 

Attention  and  consideration  will  also 
be  given  to  the  provisions  of  both  new 
and  the  long -established  student  loan 
programs.  Concerned  college  presidents, 
administrators,  students,  and  parents 
were.  I  am  sure,  reassured  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
proposing  an  orderly  transition  of  the 
national  defense  education  student  loan 
program  to  the  guaranteed  program  so 
that  no  eligible  student  will  be  deprived 
of  the  needed  financial  assistance.  The 
administration's  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
visions designed  to  effectuate  this  orderly 
transition.  Certainly  these  provisions 
must  receive  very  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
Congress  and  to  this  end  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  EXlucation  will  begin  pub- 
lic hearings  In  the  very  near  future. 
Prompt  attention  to  this  matter  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  Insure  that  our  colleges 
and  universities  and  our  students  will  be 
advised  of  the  exact  and  final  provisions 
just  as  soon  as  possible. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  another  part  of  the  President's 
message.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  hos- 
pital crisis  in  almost  every  major  Amer- 
ican city.  As  the  urban  population  con- 
tinues to  grow,  ever  greater  strain  will 
be  placed  on  already  inadequate  re- 
sources. The  "Father  of  Medicine." 
Hippocrates,  observed  several  centuries 
ago  that  "Healing  is  a  matter  of  time, 
but  it  sometimes  is  also  a  matter  of  op- 
portunity." In  his  health  message,  the 
President  recognizes  the  need  to  provide 
those  opportunities  for  healing  and  I 
wish  to  offer  special  congratulations  on 
the  program  he  has  recommended  to  con- 
struct and  refurbish  urban  hospital  sys- 
tems badly  in  disrepair.    Advances  in 


knowledge  are  always  welcome.  But  to 
have  the  know-how  and  not  the  means 
to  s^jply  it  can  have  little  practical  value. 
I  am,  therefore,  very  pleased  by  this  evi- 
dence of  the  President's  leadership  in 
what  should  be  our  joint  determination 
to  transfer  the  learning  of  the  laboratory 
to  the  world  of  people  by  help  in  updat- 
ing of  hospitals,  equipment,  and  the 
training  of  personnel. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  SxnnekI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
alone  can  ultimately  determine  whether 
or  not  America  has  chosen  the  right  path 
in  South  Vietnam.  Its  decision  will  be 
inexorable. 

We.  here  and  now,  must  move  in  the 
direction  that  the  needs  of  the  present 
and  the  lessons  of  the  past  dictate.  We 
cannot  vacilate.    We  dare  not  hesitate. 

Whatever  the  justice  of  our  original 
involvement  In  South  Vietnam  may  have 
been — and  men  may  debate  the  ethics 
of  that  initial  involvement  until  little 
green  apples  turn  into  big  red  grapes — 
the  inescapable  fact  in  that  we  are  in- 
volved. 

Yesterday,  by  a  vote  of  392  to  4.  this 
body  authorized  $4.8  billion  for  military 
procurement  to  make  certain  our  men  in 
uniform  have  the  means  with  which  to 
carry  out  this  Nation's  obligations  in 
South  Vietnam  and  other  areas  of  the 
world  where  similar  obligations  exist. 

There  have  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  efforts  to  explain  what  yesterday's 
vote  meant  and  what  It  did  not  mean. 
I  wish  to  state  that  my  vote  in  favor  of 
the  authorization  clearly  and  emphati- 
cally expressed  my  support  of  President 
Johnson's  determination  to  halt  Com- 
munist terrorism  and  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Recently,  a  major  Arizona  daily  news- 
paper, the  Phoenix  Gazette,  carried  a 
significant  editorial  concerning  Amer- 
ica's role  in  Vietnam.  There  Is  not  an 
abundance  of  occasions  on  which  the 
Gazette  and  I  agree  editorially.  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  and  a  newsletter  dis- 
tributed to  my  constituents  last  month 
for  the  study  and  comment  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

(Prom  the  Phoenix  Gazette.  Feb.  17,  1966] 
No  Easy  Wat  n*  VirrNAic 

As  any  soldier  knows,  the  only  way  to 
win  a  battle  la  to  attack  the  enemy  and 
doBUoy  him.  So.  too.  la  that  the  only  way 
to  win  a  war,  a  fact  that  President  Johnson 
quite  obviously  reallzea,  for  aU  of  the  un- 
solicited advice  to  the  contrary. 

The  President  has  Indicated  that  he  stands 
ready  to  commit  still  more  men,  more  equip- 
ment and  ntore  arms — whatever  is  neces- 
sary— to  enable  the  allied  forces  to  search 
for  the  enemy,  find  him  and  destroy  him  in 
Vietnam. 

Surprisingly,  there  has  been  some  senti- 
ment, notably  that  expressed  by  Oeorge  F. 
Kennan,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Russia 


and  to  TugosUtvla.  and  by  retired  Lt.  Oen. 
James  U.  Gavin,  for  the  United  States  to 
adopt  a  Maglnot  Line  concept  In  Vietnam. 

Kennan  said  the  U.S.  forces  should  simply 
"dig  In  and  wait"  for  a  Comimunlst  peace  bid. 
Although  Gavin  endorsed  "search  and  de- 
stroy" operations  against  the  Vletcong,  he 
opposed  the  additional  commitments  of 
troops  that  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
them  effectively. 

Kennan's  tactical  formula,  which  he  dis- 
closed In  testimony  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  would  lead  to  un- 
mitigated disaster  for  the  United  States. 
Granted  the  initiative,  the  Vletcong  could 
consolidate  control  In  vast  areas  of  Viet- 
nam and  seize  still  other  territory.  Ulti- 
mately, the  whole  countryside  would  fall  to 
them,  except  those  small  areas  where  the 
waiting  Americans  were  dug  In.  and  even 
those  might  well  become  untenable. 

The  Communists  are  not  likely  ever  to 
bid  for  peace  under  such  circumstances. 
The  American  forces  ultimately  would  have 
to  come  out  of  their  holes  and  fight,  under 
even  more  adverse  circumstances  than  they 
face  now.  or.  worse  yet.  retreat  from  the 
Indochina  peninsula. 

General  Gavin  Is  worried  about  the  dan- 
gers of  overcommitment  in  Vietnam,  and 
his  concern  Is  valid,  to  a  point.  "Hie  de- 
mands of  the  Vietnam  conflict  have  reduced 
the  American  strategic  reserve — forces  that 
could  be  deployed  In  a  new  or  Intensified 
emergency — to  a  distressingly  low  point. 
Still,  the  answer  Is  to  reconstitute  the  stra- 
tegic reserve,  not  to  commit  fewer  troops 
than  needed  to  destroy  the  enemy  In  Vlet- 
n.-jm. 

Of  course,  there  Is  unpleasantness  In- 
volved In  mounting  a  destructive  attack  on 
the  Vletcong.  It  may  require  a  substantially 
larger  Military  Establishment,  which  means 
higher  draft  calls  and  possibly  a  mobilization 
of  citizen-soldiers.  Too,  offensives  always 
produce  casualties. 

However  unpleasant  the  task,  though,  the 
fact  remains,  as  It  has  through  history,  that 
there  simply  Is  no  other  to  win.  That  Is 
the  way  It  must  be  In  Vietnam. 

The  Sennki  Vikw — Repokts  Faoic 

WASHDrOTON 

<By  Oeokoc  F.  Sennoi,  Js.) 

(Note. — During  recent  weeks,  I  have  re- 
ceived an  increasing  amount  of  mail  concern- 
ing South  Vietnam.  This  complicated  and 
frustrating  problem  Involves  every  one  of  us. 
So  that  the  people  of  my  Third  Congressional 
District  may  know  my  position  on  our  In- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam,  I  am  repro- 
ducing here  a  letter  I  recently  sent  one  con- 
stituent.) 

DsAE  Tea  vis:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
correspondence  sharing  with  me  some  of  your 
thoughts  relative  to  Vietnam. 

I  have  been  briefed  by  President  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Rot>ert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  and 
other  administrative  officials.  It  Is  my  con- 
clusion that  these  public  servants  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  secure  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation In  choosing  the  type  of  goveriunent 
they  want  to  represent  them.  Further,  that 
they  are  exploring  every  reasonable  avenue 
to  stop  Communist  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  to  preserve  peace  throughout  all  of 
southeast  Asia. 

I  thought  that  you  would  be  Interested  in 
a  tally  of  the  war  survey  taken  of  Congress 
by  the  UB.  News  ft  World  Report  (Jan. 
31.  1966)  which  gives  the  compilation  of  the 
replies  of  237  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  35  Senators.  A  copy  of  the 
same  is  enclosed,  together  with  my  comments 
thereon. 

Of  late,  there  seem  to  be  five  types  of  letters 
addressed   to  me  by   Individuals:    (1)    total 
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withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops!  from  South  Viet- 
nam; (2)  the  use  of  themicnuclear  weapons, 
regardless  of  the  consequences;  (3)  when  do 
we  win  the  war  in  Vietnam?  If  not — why 
not?  (4)  continue  the  lull  In  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  seek  a  negotiated  peace; 
and  (S)  turn  the  war  In  Vietnam  over  to  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  teams. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  for  peace;  and 
that  all  of  us  are  against  the  ugly  and  ter- 
rible menace  of  Communist  aggression, 
forcing  Its  win  upon  people.  However,  as 
President  Johnson  said,  three  Presidents — 
President  Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy, 
and  President  Johnson — have  expressed  their 
Intention  to  live  up  to  our  commitment  as 
Indicated  by  this  country's  expressions  to 
the  Geneva  accord  of  1954,  the  first  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  being  furnished  in  1954  by 
President  Elsenhower.  President  Johnson 
has  told  the  American  people  that  we  did 
not  choose  to  be  the  keeper  at  the  gate,  but 
there  is  no  one  else;  that  our  word  and  our 
commitment,  given  to  the  South  Vietnamese, 
will  be  kept  and  whatever  our  men  need  in 
guns  and  moneys  will  be  provided. 

I  have  faith  In  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  In  attempting  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  quick  and  just  solution  with  a  minimum 
loss  of  life  to  mankind.  I  can  only  hope, 
with  you,  that  this  war  w|U  be  brought  to  a 


successful  conclusion,  with  honor  and  the 
freedom  that  we  are  seeking  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  hope,  too,  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
that  our  boys  will  be  able  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  to  you,  I 
remain. 

As  always, 

George  F.  Senneb,  Jr. 

Tally  on  the  War  Survey  or  Congress 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  Members 
of  Congress. 

Total  number  of  replies:  272.  This  is 
more  than  half  the  membership  of  Congress. 

Included  in  the  272  replying  were  35  Sen- 
ators, 237  Representatives. 

Each  Member  of  Congress  was  told:  "This 
survey  Is  completely  anonymous  and  you 
need  not  sign  the  questionnaire  unless  you 
wish  to  do  so."  Some  Members  signed  their 
repUes.     Most  did  not. 

Each  question  called  for  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
reply.  Additional  comment  also  was  invited. 
Some  of  those  responding  did  not  answer 
every  question. 

Counting  only  direct  "yes"  or  "no"  re- 
sponses, the  column  at  the  left  shows  how 
the  Members  of  Congress  replied  to  each  of 
the  nine  questions. 


HOUSE  and  SENAT^  POSITION 

1.  In  your  opinion.  Is  It  Vital  to  the  United 
States  to  save  South  Vietnam  from  a  Com- 
munist takeover?  Housei:  206  yes,  20  no. 
Senate:  28  yes,  6  no. 

2.  Does  the  United  States  have  a  vital  in- 
terest In  the  future  o£  southeast  Asia? 
House:  219  yes,  10  no.    Setaate:  28  yes,  6  no. 

3.  If  the  Communists  will  not  talk  truce, 
should  North  Vietnam  be  hit  harder? 
House:  190  yes,  23  no.     Senate:  25  yes, ^6  no. 

4.  Do  you  think  North  Vietnam  should  be 
bombed  Into  submission,  If  necessary  to  win? 
House:  155  yes,  45  no.  Senate:  16  yes,  13 
no. 


atomic  weapons 
118  no.    Sen- 


SENNER  POSITION 


Yes. 


Yes. 


S.  Is  the  use  of  tactlcajl, 
unthinkable?  House:   87  j4' 
ate:  22  yes,  10  no. 


6.  Should  war  be  confined  to  ground  oper- 
ations, rather  than  ground  war  plus  bombing 
of  the  North?  House:  17  yes,  203  no.  Sen- 
ate: 5  yes,  27  no. 

7.  Is  this  actually  a  good  time  to  cut  loss- 
es and  to  get  out?  Hous4:  12  yes,  205  no. 
Senate:  3  yes,  30  no. 

8.  Should  we  withdraw  Do  coastal  enclaves 
to  avoid  a  bigger  war?  I^ouse:  19  yes,  192 
no.    Senate :  4  yes,  25  no. 

9.  Should  the  war  be  all 
Its  purely  guerrilla  phase? 
no.    Senate :  1  yes,  22  no. 


Yes.  Insofar  as  hitting  "harder"  applies 
to  military  strategic  targets  and  a  complete 
and  effective  blockade  of  strategic  war  ma- 
terials and  personnel  in  North  Vietnam. 

If  by  "submission"  Is  meant  total  annihila- 
tion of  the  North  Vietnam  population,  my 
answer  is  "No."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  sub- 
mission means  rendering  the  military  inef- 
fective to  continue  Its  policy  of  aggression  In 
South  Vietnam,  then  my  answer  is  an  un- 
equivocal "Yes." 

The  word  "unthinkable"  is  misleading 
here,  for  military,  political  and  economic  de- 
mands of  the  war  In  Vietnam  require  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  every  possible  action 
and  reaction.  Therefore,  to  think  of  tacti- 
cal atomic  weapons  is  proper.  As  to  their 
actual  use,  I  would  be  strongly  opposed  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort  In  defense  against 
nuclear  aggression. 

No. 


No. 


ed  to  return  to 
^ouse :  10  yes,  195 


No. 


No.  As  long  as  the  terrorists  and  aggres- 
sors remain  In  South  Vietnam  they  must  be 
searched  out  and  rendered  Ineffective.  The 
South  Vietnamese  people  should  have  the 
right  of  self-determination  of  their  govern- 
ment by  free  elections. 


PERSONAL  ANNOWNCEMENT 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
very  much  that  official  business  back  in 
the  district  prevented  me  from  partici- 
pating in  the  vote  yesterday  on  the 
defense  authorization  bUl. 

If  I  had  been  here  I  would  have  voted 
in  support  of  the  legislation. 

The  President  has  my  full  and  com- 
plete support  m  his  actions  in  the  Viet- 


nam crisis,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that 
I  was  not  able  to  be  here  yesterday  to 
affirmatively  express  my  support  by  vot- 
ing for  H.R.  12889. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  conSent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Dagxte  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Abends),  for  today  and 
tomorrow,  on  account  of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  March  3, 
1966;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Vanik  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pat- 
man),  for  60  minutes.  March  3,  1966, 
immediately  following  Mr.  Patman;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RoNCALio,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pool,  for  20  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krebs),  for  15  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Resnick  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today ;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Celler  and  to  include  an  article, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  exceeds 
two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $572. 

Mr.  Celler  and  to  Include  an  article, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  exceeds 
two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $286. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter ; ) 

Mr.  Pino. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krebs)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter ; ) 

Mr.  Huncate. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BELL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  251.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment^iof  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore 
In  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  3,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  CX>MlfUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2120.  A  letter  from  the  ActlnK  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtea.  transmitting 
a  report  of  ezamlnatlon  of  financial  atat*- 
menta,  fiscal  year  1066.  Virgin  Islands  Cor- 
poration, Department  of  the  Interior,  pur- 
suant to  the  provUlons  of  31  D3.C.  851  (H. 
Doc.  No.  398);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2121.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  that  authority 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pay 
special  pay.  In  addition  to  other  pay  pre- 
scribed by  law,  to  certain  officers,  was  not 
exercised  during  calendar  year  19SS,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  306  and 
section  310.  title  37.  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2122.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  25th 
Semiannual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  for  the  period  from  .luly  1  to 
December  31.  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  PuSIlc  Law  80-402;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  AHalrs. 

2123.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director 
for  Legislative  Reference,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee OB  Oovernment  Operations. 

3124.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  examination  of  finan- 
cial statements  of  Public  Housing  Admin- 
Utratlon.  fiscal  years  1965  and  1964.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

2125.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  section  6  of  the  Southern 
Nevada  Projeot  Act  (act  of  October  22.  1965 
(79  SUt.  1068));  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  InstUar  Affairs. 

2128.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional safety  program  and  esUbllshment  of 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  In  Inter- 
state commerce  to  reduce  traffic  accidents 
and  the  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  dam- 
age which  occur  in  such  accidents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2127.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Intersute  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2138.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  orders  entered  in  certain  cases,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
Immlgrmaon  and  NaUonallty  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3129.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.8. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  visa  petitions  approved  according  certain 
beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  third  pref- 
erence and  sixth  preference  classification, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  204(d) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

X130.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
National  Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the 
SUt  Annual  Report  of  the  NaUonal  Uedlatlon 
Board,  Including  the  report  of  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  pursuant  to  the 
proTlatons  of  seoUon  4,  second.  Public  Law 
4U.  approved  June  21,  1934;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  CO&IMnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
tar  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.B.  10721.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  Im- 
prove Its  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1304).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJi.  12762.  A  bUl 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
Bhore  and  offshore  establishments  for  the 
Coast  Guard;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
1305).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HJt.  13196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  of  medical  technologlsta 
and  personnel  In  other  allied  health  profes- 
sions, to  Improve  the  educational  quality  of 
the  schools  training  such  allied  health  pro- 
fessions personnel,  and  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  existing  student  loan  programs  for 
medical,  osteopathic,  dental,  podiatry,  phar- 
macy, optometric,  and  nvu-slng  students,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  13197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  promote  and  assist  In 
the  extension  and  Improvement  of  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  public  health 
services,  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of 
available  Federal  fimds  for  such  planning 
and  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  or  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJi.  13198.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  further  promote  and 
assist  in  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities  through  grants  for 
amortization  of  indebtedness  Incurred  for 
that  purpose,  direct  loans,  and  guarantees  of 
loans,  and  through  granU  for  the  planning 
of  such  modernization,  and  to  authorize 
grants  for  development  of  new  technology 
systems  and  concepts  In  the  provision  of 
health  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  In  addition  to  pres- 
ent authority  for  grants  to  develop,  estab- 
lish, or  anprove  such  programs;  make  the  use 
of  appropriations  under  the  act  more  flexible 
by  consolidating  the  appropriation  authori- 
sations under  that  act  and  deleting  the  provi- 
sion limiting  the  total  of  grants  for  support 
of  air  pollution  control  programs  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  appropriation  for  any  year; 
extend  the  duration  of  the  progranu  author- 
ized by  the  act;  and  for  c^her  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 

H.R.  13200.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

HJl.  13301.  A  bill  to  authortae  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ConnecUotit  River  National 
Parkway  and  BecreaUon  Area.  In  the  SUtea 
of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and 


New  Hampshire.  iaA  tot  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
HJEt.  18103.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  In  deter- 
mining the  ellglbUlty  for  pension  of  a  vet- 
eran who  13  70  years  of  age  or  older  the  in- 
oome  of  a  veteran's  spouse  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.R.  13203.  A  bUl  to  provloe  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  vertebrate  aniri^aiB  used 
in   experimenu   and   t«eU   by   reclplente   of 
grants  from  the  United  SUtes  and  by  agen- 
cies and  Instrxunentalitlee  of  the  U-S.  Gov- 
ernment and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.H.  13304.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  children:   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  13205.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  assist  them  In  the 
construction  of  faculties  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.3. 13206.  A  bin  to  provide  flnanciaf  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  assist  them  In  es- 
tablishing treatment  and  rehablllUtion  serv- 
ices for  drug  abusers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13207.  A  bill  to  authorize  civil  com- 
mitment In  lieu  of  criminal  punishment  in 
certain  cases  Involving  narcotic  addicts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13208.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  5(1) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to 
provide  benefits  for  children  of  deceased  rail- 
road employees  who  are  over  the  age  of  18 
and  below  the  age  of  22  and  are  attending 
an  educational  Institution  as  full-time  stu- 
dents: to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJl.  13209.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  13210.  A  bUl  to  provide  all  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  particularly  Its  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families,  equal  access 
to  and  participation  In  the  arts  by  establish- 
ing neighborhood  art  centers  and  supporting 
neighborhood  advisory  and  working  art 
groups,  and  by  providing  greater  support  for 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art,  the  Children's  Theater, 
and  other  nonprofit  art  programs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Hit.  13211.  A  blU  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  parking  facilities  In  the  DUtrict  of 
ColumbU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  13313.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional  financial  resources  to  improve  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
HJR.  13213.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
H.R.  13214.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  13215.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  S8  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I.  World  War  n.  and  Korean  oonfllct.  their 
widows   and   children,    and   for   other   pur- 


posee;  to  the  Ooauntttee  «n  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.B.  13218.  A  toUl  to  Iner^ase  the  rate  of 
dependence  and  indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  widows,  chUtlren,  and  parents  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Hit.  13217.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict, 
their  widows,  and  certain  other  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  B<r.  BERRY: 
H.R.  13318.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  first  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit. 
James  division,  Missouri  HJver  Basin  proj- 
ect. South  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13319.  A  bill  to  provkle  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  eniarcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  tq  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
US..  13220.  A  bill  to  amentt  the  act  enUtled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  salety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon."  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  13331.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  ob- 
■errance  of   the  year   1968  as   International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purpooee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H  R.  13232.  A  Mil  to  permdt  States  or  other 
duly  constituted  taxing  authorities  to  subject 
persons  to  liability  for  payment  of  property 
taxes  OB  property  located  in  Federal   areas 
within  such  State  under  specified  conditions; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OURMET: 
H.R.  1822S.  A  bill  to  ameMI  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provl6e  oost-of-livlng 
increases  in  the  Instirance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KBOOH: 
HJl.  13234.  A  trtll  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  dividends  received  by 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  13225.  A  bill  to  amtnd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  gains  and  losses  from  sales 
or  exchanges  of  capital  assets;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  13226.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  (c) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  pennit  further  Fed- 
eral use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  prop- 
*rty;  to  the  Committee  ipn  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H.R.  13327.  A  bUl  to  autborlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  coastruct.  operate, 
and  maintain  the  first  stitge  of  the  Oahe 
unit,  James  Division,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  South  DakoU,  an«  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
InsuUr  Affairs.  1 1 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS:  1 1 
HJl.  13228.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  safety  program  and  establish- 
ment of  safety  sUndards  for  motor  vehioJes 
in  interstate  commerce  to  reduce  traffic  ac- 
cidents and  the  deaths,  injuries,  and  property 
(^mage  which  occur  in  suota  accidents:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conuneroe.  " 
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By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  1322S    A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KSOOH: 

H.R.  13230.  A  toUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTfEILL  of  MassachuseUa: 

HJl.  13231.  A  blU  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  13232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  tlM 
National  Institutes  of  Health:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

H.R.  13233.  A  bill  to  provide  needed  addi- 
tional means  for  the  residents  of  rural  Amer- 
ica to  achieve  equality  of  opportunity  by 
authorizing  the  making  of  grants  for  oocn- 
prehenslve  platuilng  for  piU>Uc  services  and 
development  In  community  development  dis- 
tricts designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  13234.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  13235.  A  bUl  to  expand  and  Improve 
existing  law  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regulatloxu  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
trolling pollution  from  vessels  and  certain 
other  sources  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
navigable  watere  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJl.  13336.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  cost-of-living  savings  bonds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 

H.B.  13237.  A  Mil  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove public  and  private  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  students  attending  them;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  R06ENTHAL: 

H.R.  13238.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Coounlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.  13339.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  House  fin- 
ployees  Position  Classification  Act  to  revlae 
and  improve  the  classification  system  for 
certain  positions  under  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  13240.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats 
Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  reseandt 
or  experimentation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R.  1324L  A  bill  to  assist  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  public 
facilities  and  services  necessary  to  Improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live 
in  these  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota : 

HH.  13242.  A  Mil  to  provide  needed  addi- 
tional means  for  the  residents  of  rural  Amer- 
ica to  achieve  equality  of  opportunity  by 
authorizing  the  making  of  grants  for  com- 
prehensive planning  for  public  services  and 
development  in  conununlty  development  dis- 
tricts designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

HJ.  Res.  869.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPEBN; 

HJ.Ses.8ao.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegatloo:  to  tlie  Com- 
■oittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

HJ.  Res.  881.  A  joint  resolution  pcopoeiag 
an  amendment  to  the  OonsUtution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  qualiflcattons  of 
electors  in  Federal  electioas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WELTNSR: 

HJ.  Res.  662.  Joint  resolution  to  readrm 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  and  defend  the  security  and  inde- 
pendence of  its  allies  la  southeast  Asia;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foregn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLGB: 

H.  Con.  Res.  699.  Concurrent  resolutiaa  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  the  Constitution 
as  a  House  document;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By   Mr.   FULTON  at  Tennessee: 

H.  Con.  Res.  600.  Concurrent   nesoiutlon   t« 
authorize  the  printing  as  House  document 
the   pamphlet  entitled   "Our  Flac"  to  Mm 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  601.  Concurrent  resolution  tl^ 
establish  an  Atlantic   Union  delegation;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.  Res.  751.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HKLSTOMU: 

H.  Res.  752.  Resolution  relating  to  noM- 
proliferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons;  t«  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TBAOUX  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  753.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AXairs  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  to  travel  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  and  South  Vietnam;  to  ttke 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIAI^ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  memoriaU 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

405.  By  the  SPKAK^:  Menuxial  of  the 
Leglslattire  of  the  SUteof  Alaska,  relative  te 
tu-glng  the  continuation  of  the  Federal  aM 
to  airports  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

406.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiue  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  transmitting  a  cc^y  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  70  passed  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1966.  relaUve  to  rattfloaUon  of  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  Presidential 
succession;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

407.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Bloo,  relative  to 
Puerto  Ricans  fulfilling  their  civic  and  milU 
tary  obligaUons  as  citizens;  to  ttie  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
Mils  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.   BURTOW  of   Utah: 

H.R.  I384S.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
erf  Utah  State  University;  to  the  Committee 
OB  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARET: 

H.R.  13244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Taormlna,  his  wife,  Vlncenza  Taormlna  (nee 
Bozzetta).  and  their  minor  child,  Matteo 
Taormlna:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 

H.R.  13345.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Joaquin 
U.  VUlagomea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDBH: 

HA.  1S346.  A  biU  f or  tlM  relief  of  Stji^aa 
Jakubln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13247.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Odete    SUva;     to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  13348.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Croce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13249.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Croce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RONAN: 
HJl.  13360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pollxene 
Valtsas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONCE: 
H.R.  13251.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Perrara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  13253.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
fredo P.  Mendez,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOtPP: 
H.R.  13253.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Carollo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclsrv. 


dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  ruler 
of  the  world,  by  whose  law  the  shadows 
of  evening  fall  and  the  gates  of  morning 
are  opened.  In  wisdom  Thou  hast  es- 
tablished the  changes  of  times  and  sea- 
sons, and  ordered  the  ways  of  the  stars 
In  their  heavenly  courses.  Creator  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  O  living  God,  rule 
Thou  over  us  forever. 

Rule  Thou  over  us,  then,  this  day,  for 
this  Is  our  brief  day  to  do  Thy  will.  The 
day  win  soon  be  past,  gone  forever  be- 
yond our  mortal  reach.  But  the  deeds 
and  decisions  of  this  hour  will  live  on — 
for  evil  or  for  good — In  the  on-going  life 
of  our  Nation  and  our  world. 

Grant  us.  O  Lord,  wisdom  and  perspec- 
tive as  we  choose  our  words  and  dis- 
charge our  duties,  that  all  our  works — 
begun,  continued  and  ended  in  Thee — 
may  glorify  Thy  holy  name  and  benefit 
Thy  human  family  in  this  dear  land  and 
across  the  world. 

In  the  name  of  Christ.    Amen. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  9302)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Lt.  Charles  W.  Plttman,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  in  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
Mcuvh  1,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 


occur  In  such  accidents  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Depaktmknt  or  Transportation  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director  tor 
Legislative  Reference,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  Department  of  Transportation. 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  251)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Cape  Lookout  Na- 
tional Seashore  In  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bUl  (HJl.  9302)  for  the  reUef  of 
Lt.  Charles  W.  Plttman,  Jr.,  UJ3.  Navy, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnELD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


MESSAGES^FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced  that 
on  March  1,  1966.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved smd  signed  the  act  <S.  1407)  for 
the  relief  of  Fiank  E.  Llpp. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

-  The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  ESc- 
penditures  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
In  the  Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
TKAmc  SArmr  Act  op  1966 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  coordinated  national  safety 
program  and  establishment  of  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicles  In  Interstate  com- 
merce to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the 
deaths,  Injuries,  and  property  damage  which 


RESOLUTION  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
for  appropriate  reference  a  resolution  of 
the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly 
memorializing  Congress  to  act  favor- 
ably on  the  Employment  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  H.R.  8282.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows : 

Rhode  Island  RxsoLtmoN 
(Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States  to  act  favorably  upon 

the  Employment  Security  Amendments  ot 

1965  blU  (HJl.  8282)   now  before  It) 

Whereas  the  Federal-State  unemployment 
Insurance  system,  established  In  1935,  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  remarkably  well;  and 

Whereas  It  has  kept  millions  of  men  and 
women  and  their  children  from  what  could 
have  been  bankruptcy,  personal  as  well  as 
financial.  In  assisting  by  payments  received 
as  a  matter  of  right  in  overcoming  the  hard- 
ships of  Involuntary  unemployment;  and 

Whereas  with  the  passage  of  years  changes 
In  the  economic  pattern  require  adjustments; 
and 

Whereas  recognizing  the  need  for  economic 
adjustment,  the  basic  objectives  of  H.R.  8282 
are  to  provide  benefits  for  longer  periods, 
under  Justifiable  circumstances,  to  addi- 
tional workers  In  presently  uncovered  occu- 
pations. In  more  adequate  amounts,  while 
insuring  that  only  those  entitled  to  bene- 
fits receive  them,  and  that  the  balance  of 
Federal  and  State  responsibility  be  read- 
Justed  to  reflect  the  economic  developments 
and  the  administrative  experience  of  the 
past  30  years;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  HJl.  8282  will 
strengthen  the  Federal-State  unemployment 
Insurance  system  with  Its  recognition  of  the 
Federal  and  State  responsibilities  and  rela- 
tionship; and 

Whereas  although  many  Improvements  in 
the  Federal-State  system  have  been  made  by 
action  of  the  States,  the  fear  that  the  costs 
of  an  adequate  program  might  cause  em- 
ployers to  transfer  their  operations  to  other 
States  which  do  not  meet  their  responsibili- 
ties, has  been  an  Impediment  to  additional 
improvements  in  State  laws;  and 

Whereas  measures  are  necessary  to  provide 
that  employees  in  a  few  States  are  not  handi- 
capped with  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
costs  of  developments  benefiting  the  whole 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  Federal  action  was  required  to 
bring  the  system  into  being,  It  Is  now  re- 
quired to  stimulate  necessary  adjustments 
and  improvements  nationwide:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  does 
hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  favorable  action  upon 
H.R.  8283.  the  Employment  Security 
Amendmente  of  1965  bill  now  before  It;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 


lution to  th«  Senators  and  Eepresentativas 
from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  the  hope  tblit  they  will  exert 
every  effort  to  assure  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY — MESSAGE  FROM.  TBS 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  399) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cannon)  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
transportation  and  traffic  safety.  With- 
out objection,  the  message  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcobd  without  being  read,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  mes- 
sage be  jointly  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Cjovemment  Operations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  President's  message  was  referred 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  Commerce,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Two  centuries  ago  the  American  Na- 
tion came  Into  being.  Thirteen  sparsely 
populated  Colonies,  strung  out  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  1,300  miles,  joined 
their  separate  wills  in  a  common  en- 
deavor. 

Three  bonds  united  them. 

There  was  the  cultural  bond  of  a  single 
language. 

There  was  the  moral  bond  of  a  thirst 
for  liberty  and  democratio  government. 

There  was  the  physical  bond  of  a  few 
roads  and  rivers,  by  which  the  citizens 
of  the  Colonies  engaged  in  peaceful  com- 
merce. 

Two  centuries  later  the  language  is 
the  same.  The  thirst  for  liberty  and 
donocracy  endures. 

The  physical  bond — that  tenuous  skein 
of  rough  trails  and  primitive  roads — has 
become  a  powerful  network  on  which  the 
prosperity  and  convenience  of  our  society 
depend.  j 

In  a  nation  that  span«  a  continent, 
tranqwrtation  is  the  web  of  union, 
nu  caowTH  or  ou«  txanspoir'ation  ststxm 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  back  to  the 
1760*8  to  chronicle  the  astonishing 
growth  of  American  transportation. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  31  mil- 
lion motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States. 
Today  there  are  90  million.  By  1975 
there  will  be  nearly  120  million. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  1.5  mil- 
lion miles  of  paved  roads  and  streets  in 
the  United  States.  Today  this  figure 
has  almost  doubled. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  38,000 
private  and  commercial  aircraft.  Today 
there  are  more  than  97,000. 

Twenty  years  ago  commercial  airlines 
new  209  millian  miles.  Last  year  they 
flew  1  bllUon  miles. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  American 
transportation  moved  619  billion  ton- 
m  les  of  cargo.  In  1964,  13  triUion  ton- 
''ules  were  moved. 

The  manufacturing  of  transportation 
aiuipment  has  kept  pace.  It  has  tripled 
since  1947.    Last  year  $4J  billion  was 


spent  for  new  transportation  plant  and 
equipment. 

Transportation  is  one  of  Americans 
largest  employers.  There  are:  737.000 
railroad  employees.  270.000  local  and 
interurban  workers,  230,000  in  air 
transport,  almost  a  million  men  and 
women  in  motor  transport  and  storage. 

Together  with  pipeline  and  water 
transportation  employees,  the  total 
number  of  men  and  women  who  earn 
their  livelihoods  by  moving  people  and 
goods  is  well  over  2Mj  million. 

The  Federal  Government  supports  or 
regulates  almost  every  means  of  trans- 
portation. Last  year  alone,  more  than 
$5  billion  in  Federal  funds  were  invested 
in  transportation — in  highway  construc- 
tion, in  river  and  harbor  development, 
in  airway  operation  and  airport  con- 
struction, in  maritime  subsidies.  The 
Government  owns  1.500  of  the  Nation's 
2,500  oceangoing  cargo  vessels. 

Our  transportation  system — the  de- 
scendant of  the  horse-drawn  coaches 
and  sailing  ships  of  colonial  times — 
accoimts  for  one  in  every  six  dollars  in 
the  American  economy.  In  1965,  that 
amounted  to  $120  biUion — a  sum  greater 
than  the  gross  national  product  of  this 
Nation  in  1940. 

BHorrcoMiNcs  or  oux  ststkm 

Vital  as  it  Is,  mammoth  and  complex 
as  it  has  become,  the  American  trans- 
portation system  is  not  good  enough. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  it  offers 
nearly  a  mile  of  street  or  road  for  every 
square  mile  of  land — and  yet  provides 
no  relief  from  time-consuming,  frustrat- 
ing, and  wasteful  congestion. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  it  produces 
sleek  and  efficient  jet  aircraft — and  yet 
cannot  move  passengers  to  and  from  air- 
ports in  the  time  it  takes  those  aircraft 
to  fly  himdreds  of  miles. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  it  builds 
superhighways  for  supercharged  auto- 
mobiles— and  yet  cannot  find  a  way  to 
prevent  50,000  highway  deaths  this  year. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  public  and 
private  investors  pour  $15  million  into  a 
large,  high-speed  ship — only  to  watch  it 
remam  idle  in  port  for  days  before  it  is 
loaded. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  it  lays  out 
new  freeways  to  serve  new  cities  and 
suburbs — and  carelessly  scars  the  irre- 
placeable coimtryside. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  it  adheres 
to  custom  for  Its  own  sake — and  Ignores 
opportunities  to  serve  our  people  more 
economically  and  efficiently. 

It  is  not  good  enough  If  it  responds  to 
the  needs  of  an  earlier  America — and 
does  not  help  us  expand  our  trade  and 
distribute  the  fruits  of  our  land  through- 
out the  world. 

WHT  WE  HAVE  FALLEN  SHORT 

Our  transportation  system  has  not 
emerged  from  a  single  drawing  board,  on 
which  the  needs  and  capacities  of  our 
economy  were  all  charted.  It  could  not 
have  done  so.  for  it  grew  along  with  the 
country  Itself — now  resUessly  expanding, 
now  consolidating,  as  opportunity  grew 
bright  or  dim. 

Thus  investment  and  service  innova- 
tions responded  to  ^ledal  needs.  Re- 
search and  development  were  sporadic. 


sometimes  inconsistent,  and  largely 
oriented  toward  the  promotion  of  a  par- 
ticular means  of  transportation. 

As  a  result.  America  today  lacks  a  co- 
ordinated transportation  system  that 
permits  travelers  and  goods  to  move 
conveniently  and  efficiently  from  one 
means  of  transportation  to  another,  us- 
ing the  best  characteristics  of  each. 

Both  people  and  goods  are  compelled 
to  conform  to  the  system  as  it  is,  despite 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  of — 

Aging  and  often  obsolete  transporta- 
tion plant  and  equipment. 

Networks  chiefly  designed  to  serve  a 
rural  society. 

Services  long  outstripped  by  our  grow- 
ing economy  and  population,  by  (dianges 
in  land  use,  by  new  concepts  in  indus- 
trial plant  location,  warehousing,  and 
distribution. 

The  failure  to  take  full  advantage  of 
new  technologies  developed  elsewhere  In 
the  economy. 

Programs  and  policies  which  impede 
private  initiative  and  dull  incentives  for 
Innovation. 

The  result  is  waste — of  human  and 
economic  resources — and  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollar. 

We  have  abided  this  waste  too  long. 

We  must  not  permit  it  to  continue. 

We  hare  too  much  at  stake  in  the  qual- 
ity and  economy  of  our  transportation 
system.  If  the  growth  of  our  transport 
industries  merely  keeps  pace  with  our 
current  national  economic  growth,  the 
demand  for  transportation  will  more 
than  double  In  the  next  20  years. 

But  even  that  is  too  conservative  an 
estimate.  Passenger  transportation  is 
growing  much  faster  than  our  gross  na- 
tional product — reflecting  the  desires  of 
an  affluent  i>eople  with  ever-increasing 
Incomes. 

ParVATE    AND    PUBLIC    EESPONSIBIUTT 

Tlie  United  States  is  the  only  major 
Nation  in  the  worid  that  relies  primarily 
upon  privately  owned  and  operated 
transportation. 

That  national  policy  lias  served  us  well. 
It  must  be  continued. 

But  private  ownership  has  been  made 
feasible  only  by  the  use  of  pubUcly 
granted  authority  and  the  investment  of 
public  resources — by  the  construction  of 
locks,  dams,  and  channels  on  our  rivers 
and  inland  waterways;  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vast  highway  network;  by  the 
construction  and  operation  of  airports 
and  airways;  by  the  development  of  ports 
and  harix>rs:  by  direct  financial  support 
to  the  merchant  marine;  by  grants  of 
eminent  domain  authority:  by  capital 
equipment  grants  and  demonstration 
projects  for  mass  transit — in  years  past, 
by  grants  of  public  land  to  assist  the  raU- 
roads. 

Enlightened  government  has  served  as 
a  full  partner  with  private  enterprise  in 
meeting  America's  urgent  need  for  mo-  ' 
blUty. 

That  partnership  must  now  be 
strengthened  with  all  the  means  that 
creative  federalism  can  provide.  The 
costs  of  a  transportation  paralysis  in 
the  years  ahead  are  too  severe.  The  re- 
wards of  an  efBclent  system  are  too  great. 
We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  drift — 
or  proceed  with  business  as  usual. 
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We  must  secure  for  all  our  travelers 
and  shippers  the  full  advantages  of  mod- 
em science  and  technology. 

We  must  acquire  the  reliable  Informa- 
tion we  need  for  intelligent  decisions. 

We  must  clear  away  the  Institutional 
and  political  barriers  which  impede 
adaptation  and  change. 

We  must  promote  the  efforts  of  private 
Industry  to  give  the  American  consumer 
more  and  better  service  for  his  trans- 
portation dollar. 

We  must  coordinate  the  executive 
functions  of  our  transportation  agencies 
ir  a  single  coherent  Instrument  of  gov- 
ernment. Thus  policy  guidance  and 
support  for  each  means  of  transporta- 
tion will  strengthen  the  national  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

A    DKPAXnCKNT   OF   TSANSPOKTATION 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  establish  a  Cabi- 
net level  Department  of  Transportation. 

I  recommend  that  this  Department 
bring  together  almost  100,000  employees 
and  almost  $6  billion  of  Federal  funds 
now  devoted  to  transportation. 

I  urge  the  creation  of  such  a  Depart- 
ment to  serve  the  growing  demands  of 
this  great  Nation,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
our  expanding  industry  and  to  fulfill  the 
right  of  our  taxpayers  to  maximum  ef- 
ficiency and  frugality  In  Government 
operations. 

In  so  doing.  I  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  many  outstanding  Americans. 

In  1936,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  UJ3. 
Senate  recommended  a  Department  of 
Trimsportation,  or,  in  the  alternative,  the 
consolidation  of  all  transportation  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  1949,  the  Hoover  Commission  Task 
Ptorce  on  Trauisportatlon  recommended 
a  Department  of  Transportation. 

In  1961  President  Elsenhower  recom- 
mended such  a  Department  in  his  budget 
message. 

In  1961  a  Special  Study  Group  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  recom- 
mended that  all  promotional  and  safety 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  be 
concentrated  In  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Many  distinguished  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  offered  bills  to  create  the  De- 
partment. Private  citizens,  the  Nation's 
leading  experts  In  the  field,  have  made 
the  same  recommendation  to  me. 

It  is  time  to  act  on  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

scope    OF    THX    DEPABTMSNT 

I  propose  that  the  following  agencies 
and  functions  be  consolidated  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation: 

1.  The  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Transportation,  and  its 
policy,  program,  emergency  transporta- 
tion, and  research  staffs. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  it  admin- 
isters. 

3.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  This 
key  agency,  with  its  functions  in  avia- 
tion safety,  promotion,  and  investment, 
will  be  transferred  in  its  entirety  to  the 
new  Department.  It  will  continue  to 
carry  out  these  functions  in  the  new  De- 
partment. 

4.  The  Coast  Guards  whose  principal 
peacetime  activities  relate  to  transporta- 
tion   and    marine    safety.     The   Coast 


Guard  will  be  transferred  as  a  unit  from 
the  Treasury  Department.  As  in  the 
past,  the  Coast  Guard  will  operate  as  part 
of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war. 

5.  The  Maritime  Administration,  with 
its  construction  and  operating  subsidy 
programs. 

6.  The  safety  functions  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  responsibility  for 
investigating  and  determining  the  prob- 
able cause  of  aircraft  accidents  and  its 
appellate  functions  related  to  safety. 

7.  The  safety  functions  and  car  serv- 
ice functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  principally  the  inspection 
and  enforcement  of  safety  regulations  for 
railroculs,  motor  carriers,  and  pipelines, 
and  the  distribution  of  rail  car  supply  In 
times  of  shortage. 

8.  The  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Adminis- 
tration, the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, and  certain  minor  transportation- 
related  activities  of  other  agencies. 

As  this  list  indicates,  I  am  recommend- 
ing the  consolidation  into  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  those  Federal  agencies  whose  pri- 
mary functions  are  transportation  pro- 
motion and  safety. 

NATIONAI.  TmANSPORTATION  SAFTTT  80AB0 

No  fimction  of  the  new  Department — 
no  responsibility  of  its  Secretary — will 
be  more  Important  than  safety.  We 
must  Insure  the  safety  of  our  citizens  as 
they  travel  on  our  land,  in  our  skies,  and 
over  our  waters. 

I  recommend  that  there  be  created 
under  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
a  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
independent  of  the  operating  units  of 
the  Department. 

The  sole  fimction  of  this  Board  will  be 
the  safety  of  our  travelers.  It  will  re- 
view investigations  of  accidents  to  seek 
their  causes.  It  will  determine  compli- 
ance with  safety  standards.  It  will  ex- 
amine the  adequacy  of  the  safety  stand- 
ards themselves.  It  will  assume  safety 
functions  transferred  from  the  ICC  and 
the  CAB. 

I  consider  the  functions  of  this  Board 
so  important  that  I  am  requesting  au- 
thority from  the  Congress  to  name  five 
Presidential  appointees  as  its  members. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  ACTIYTTIES 

The  activities  of  several  departments 
and  agencies  affect  transportation  pro- 
motion and  safety.  Sound  management 
requires  that  an  appropriate  and  inti- 
mate relationship  be  established  between 
those  activities  and  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation. 

1.  The  subsidy  functions  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Aviation  subsidies — now  provided  only 
for  local  airline  service — clearly  promote 
our  domestic  transportation  system. 
But  subsidy  awards  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  process  of  authorizing  air  carrier 
service.    This  is  a  regulatory  fimction. 

Therefore  the  airline  subsidy  program 
should  remsdn  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, however,  will  develop  principles  and 
criteria  which  the  Board  will  take  into 
consideration  in  its  proceedings.  In  this 
way  the  subsidy  program  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  overall  national  transporta- 
tion policy. 


2.  The  navigation  program  of  th( 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers — through  iu 
construction  of  locks  and  harbor  facili- 
ties and  its  channel  deepening  and  rlvei 
bank  protection  work — makes  a  majoi 
contribution  to  water  transportation 
The  Department  of  Transportatior 
should  not  assume  the  responsibility  foi 
that  construction,  but  its  Secretarj 
should  be  involved  in  the  planning  o; 
water  transportation  projects. 

With  the  approval  of  the  President 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shoulc 
also  issue  standards  and  criteria  for  the 
economic  evaluation  of  Federal  trans- 
portation investments  generally.  In  th( 
case  of  transportation  features  of  multi- 
purpose water  projects,  he  should  do  s( 
after  consulting  with  the  Water  Re 
sources  Council. 

3.  International  Aviation. 

The  Secretai-y  of  Transportatior 
should  provide  leadership  within  the 
executive  branch  in  formulating  long- 
range  policy  for  international  aviation 
While  foreign  policy  aspects  of  interna- 
tional aviation  are  the  responsibility  ol 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretarj 
of  Transportation  should  Insure  that  oui 
international  aviation  policies  are  con- 
sistent with  overall  national  transporta- 
tion policy. 

Subject  to  policy  determinations  by  the 
President,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
regulates  International  aviation  routes 
and  fares  as  they  affect  the  United 
States.  This  function  has  far-reaching 
effects  on  our  foreign  policy,  our  balance 
of  payments,  and  the  vitality  of  Amer- 
ican aviation.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation should  participate  in  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  proceedings  that  in- 
volve international  aviation  policy. 

4.  Urban  Transportation. 

The  Departments  of  Transportation 
and  Housing  Urban  Development  must 
cooperate  in  decisions  affecting  urban 
transportation. 

The  future  of  urban  transportation— 
the  safety,  convenience,  and  Indeed  the 
livelihood  of  its  users — depends  upon 
wide-scale,  rational  planning.  If  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  contribute  to 
that  planning,  it  must  speak  with  a  co- 
herent voice. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  bears  the  principal  respon- 
sibility for  a  unified  Federal  approach 
to  urban  problems.  Yet  it  cannot  per- 
form this  task  without  the  counsel,  sup- 
port, and  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

I  shall  ask  the  two  Secretaries  to 
recommend  to  me,  within  a  year  after 
the  creation  of  the  new  Department,  the 
means  and  procedures  by  which  this  co- 
operation can  best  be  achieved — not  only 
In  principle,  but  In  practical  effect. 

ROLE    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT 

The    Department    of    Transportation 
will- 
Coordinate  the  principal  existing  pro- 
grams that  promote  transportation  in 
America. 

Bring  new  technology  to  a  total  trans- 
portation system,  by  promoting  research 
and  development  in  cooperation  with 
private  industry. 
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Improve   safety   in   i?ery   means   of 

transportation. 

Encourage  private  enterprise  to  take 
full  and  prompt  advantage  of  new  tech- 
nological opportunities. 

Encourage  high  quality,  low-cost  serv- 
ice to  the  public. 

Conduct  systems  anajlyses  and  plan- 
ning, to  strengthen  the  Weakest  parts  of 
today's  system. 

Develop  Investment  criteria  and  stand- 
ards, and  analytical  techniques  to  assist 
all  levels  of  government  and  Industry  in 
their  transportation  Investment. 

THE   INTER8TAR   COUMBIOC   COMMISSION 

The  Cabinet-level  Department  I  rec- 
ommend will  not  alter  the  economic  regu- 
latory functions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conunisslon,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  or  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

I  do  recommend,  however,  a  change  in 
the  manner  of  selecting  the  Chtdrman 
of  the  Interstate  Commesrce  Commission. 

Today,  the  Chairman  of  this  vital 
Commission— alone  among  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies — Is  selected,  not  by 
the  President,  but  by  annual  rotation 
among  the  11  Commissioners. 

This  is  not  sound  management  prac- 
tice in  an  agency  whose  Influence  on  our 
rail,  highway,  waterway,  and  pipeline 
industries  is  so  far  reaching. 

The  ICC  bears  the  demanding  and 
challenging  responsibility  to  keep  Federal 
regulation  attuned  to  the  needs  and  op- 
portimitles  of  a  dynamic  industry.  Its 
jurisdiction  extends  to  IB.OOO  transport 
companies.  It  htmdles  V.OOO  cases  each 
year.  No  private  corporation  of  such 
size  and  Importance  would  chemge  its 
chief  executive  officer  once  each  year. 

I  shall  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  reorganization  plan  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  designate  the  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
from  among  its  meoibers,  and  to 
strengthen  his  executive  functions. 

SATETT 

One  hundred  and  five  thousand  Amer- 
icans died  in  accidents  last  year. 

More  than  half  were  killed  In  trans- 
portation, or  in  recrefitlon  accidents 
related  to  transportation. 

Forty-nine  thousand  deaths  involved 
motor  vehicles. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  involved 
aircraft. 

One  thousand  five  hiindred  involved 
ships  and  boats. 

Two  thousand  three  htmdred  involved 
railroads. 

Millions  of  Americans  were  injured  in 
transportation  accidents — the  over- 
whelming majority  l^ivolving  auto- 
mobiles. I 

Each  means  of  transportation  has  de- 
veloped safety  programs  of  varying 
effectiveness.  Yet  we  ladk  a  ccwnprehen- 
sive  program  keyed  to  a  total  transporta- 
tion system. 

Proven  safety  techniques  in  one  means 
have  not  always  been  adapted  in  others. 

Last  year  the  highway  death  toll  set  a 
new  record.  The  prediction  for  this  year 
is  that  more  than  50,000  persons  will  die 
on  our  streets  and  highways — more  than 
50,000  useful  and  promising  Uvea  v?lll  be 
lost,  and  as  many  families  stung  by  grief. 


The  ton  of  Americans  killed  in  this  way 
since  the  introduction  of  the  automobile 
Is  truly  unbelievable.  It  is  1.5  million— 
more  than  all  the  combat  deaths  suffered 
in  all  our  wars. 

No  other  necessity  of  modem  life  has 
brought  more  convenience  to  the  Ameri- 
can people — or  more  tragedy — than  the 
automobile. 

WHT  WE  ARE  FAILING 

The  carnage  on  the  highways  must  be 
-arrested. 

As  I  said  some  weeks  ago.  we  must  re- 
place suicide  with  sanity  and  anarchy 
with  safety. 

The  weaknesses  of  our  present  high- 
way safety  program  must  be  corrected — 

Our  knowledge  of  causes  Is  grossly  in- 
adequate. Expert  opinion  Is  frequently 
contradictory  and  confusing. 

Existing  safety  programs  are  widely 
dispersed.  Government  and  private  ef- 
forts proceed  separately,  without  effec- 
tive coordination. 

There  is  no  clear  assignment  of  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  level. 

The  allocation  of  our  resources  to  high- 
way safety  Is  Inadequate. 

Neither  private  Industry  nor  Govern- 
ment officials  concerned  with  automotive 
transportation  have  made  safety  first 
among  their  priorities.  Yet  we  know  that 
expensive  freeways,  powerful  engines, 
and  smooth  exteriors  will  not  stop  the 
massacre  on  our  roads. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 

State  and  local  resources  are  insuffi- 
cient to  bring  about  swift  reductions  in 
the  highway  death  rate.  The  Federal 
Government  must  provide  additional  re- 
sources. Existing  programs  must  be  ex- 
panded. Pioneer  work  must  begin  in 
neglected  areas. 

Federal  highway  safety  responsibilities 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  in  a  total  trans- 
portation safety  program. 

I  have  already  set  in  motion  a  number 
of  steps  under  existing  law: 

1.  To  strengthen  the  Federal  role.  I 
am  assigning  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating Federal  highway  safety  programs 
to  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce.  I  am  di- 
recting the  Secretary  to  establish  a  major 
highway  safety  unit  within  his  Depart- 
ment. This  unit  will  ultimately  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  President's  Committee 
on  Traffic  Safety  will  be  reorganized, 
strengthened,  and  supported  entirely  by 
Federal  funds.  The  Interdepartmental 
Highway  Safety  Board  will  be  reconsti- 
tuted and  the  Secretary's  role  strength- 
ened. 

2.  To  give  greater  support  to  our  safety 
programs,  I  am  requesting  Increased 
funds  for  research,  accident  data  collec- 
tion, improved  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice, driver  education,  and  testing  and 
traffic  control  technology. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  evaluate  systematically  the 
resources  allocated  to  traffic  safety,  to 
insure  that  we  are  receiving  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  our  present  efforts. 

3.  To  improve  driving  conditions,  I 
have  ordered  that  high  priority  be  given 
to  our  efforts  to  build  safety  features  into 
the  Federal-aid  highway  network. 


4.  To  save  those  who  are  Injured,  I 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  imme- 
diately to  Initiate  projects  to  demonstrate 
techniques  for  more  effective  emergency 
care  and  transportation.  He  will  work 
In  full  cooperation  with  State,  local,  and 
private  officials. 

5.  To  help  us  better  understand  the 
causes  of  highway  accidents,  I  have  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish 
accident  Investigation  teams,  who  will 
bring  us  new  understanding  of  highway 
accidents  and  their  causes. 

6.  To  make  Government  vehicles  safer. 
I  have  asked  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  begin  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  additional  vehicle 
safety  features  that  should  be  added  to 
the  Federal  fleet. 

THB  TRArnC   SAFRT   ACT  OF    l»a6 

More,  much  more,  remains  to  be  done. 
The  people  of  America  deserve  an  aggres- 
sive highway  safety  program. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress — the  same 
Congress  which  last  year  gave  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  broad  authority  to  set 
imlform  standards  for  State  highway 
safety  programs — will  Join  In  our  efforts 
to  bring  that  program  Into  being. 

I  urge  Congress  to  enact  the  Traffic 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 

I  urge  greater  support  for  State  high- 
way safety  programs. 

I  urge  the  creation  of  a  National  High- 
way Research  and  Test  Facility. 

To  begin,  I  recommend  a  $700  million, 
6-year  program. 

The  three  components  of  this  program 
are  as  critically  Important  as  the  prob- 
lems they  address. 

First,  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for 
highway  safety  will  be  Increased.  With 
these  funds,  a  comprehensive  highway 
safety  program  can  be  developed  by  each 
State  under  standards  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Included  will 
be  measures  such  as  driver  education  and 
licensing,  advanced  traffic  control  tech- 
niques, regular  vehicle  safety  inspec- 
tions, police  and  emergency  medical 
services. 

Second,  automobile  safety  performance 
will  be  improved.  Proper  design  and 
engineering  can  make  our  cars  safer. 
Vehicles  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
must  be  designed  and  equipped  for  maxi- 
mum safety.  Safe  performance  design 
standards  must  be  met  in  tomorrow's 
cars. 

I  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  be  given  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  necessary  safety  performance 
criteria  for  all  vehicles  and  their  com- 
ponents. 

If,  after  a  2-year  period,  the  Secretary 
finds  that  adequate  voluntary  stand- 
ards are  not  satisfactory,  he  would  be 
authorized  to  prescribe  nationwide  man- 
datory stifety  standards.  He  would  be 
also  authorized  to  prohibit  the  sale  in 
Interstate  commerce  of  new  vehicles  and 
their  components  which  failed  to  meet 
those  standards. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government's  high- 
way safety  research  efforts  will  be  ex- 
panded. 
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I  recommend  constnietlon  of  a  na- 
tional h^bway  safety  research  and  teat 
center. 

Funds  arcneeded  to  support  research 
and  testing  in  many  dlsdpUnes  related  to 
highway  safety.  The  public  Interest  de- 
mands a  better  understanding  of  the 
human,  highway,  and  yehlcle  factors 
which  cause  death  and  injury.  We  must 
develop  more  effective  countermeasures 
and  objective  standards  to  guide  our  na- 
tional programs.  Special  accident  teams 
should  be  organized — accvutite  data  col- 
lection should  be  enlarged  on  a  national 
basis — fellowship  grants  and  research 
support  should  be  made  available  to  at- 
tract the  best  minds  and  talents  of  our 
Nation  to  this  urgent  work. 

This  new  highway  safety  program 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  upon  the  creation  of  the 
new  department. 

Congress  has  not  hesitated  to  estab- 
lish rigorous  safety  standards  for  other 
means  of  tran8portatk>n  when  clnnim- 
stances  demanded  them. 

Today's  highway  death  toU  calls  for 
an  equally  vigorous  and  effective  ex- 
preaston  of  concern  for  our  millions  of 
car-owning  families.  For  unless  we 
avert  this  slaughter,  one  out  of  every 
two  Americans  will  one  day  be  killed  or 
seriously  injured  on  our  highways. 

BATXTT     BTANDAKSS    FOB     MOTCMt    VXHKXK    TIBXB 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  speedily  and 
favorably  on  S.  2669,  a  bill  establishing 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle  Ures 
sold  or  shipped  In  interstate  conmierce. 

Most  tires  sold  to  American  drivers  are 
produced  and  properly  tested  by  repu- 
table companies.  Nevertheless,  evidence 
has  shown  that  increasing  numbers  of 
Inferior  tires  are  being  sold  to  unwitting 
customers  throughout  the  country  The 
dangers  such  tires  hold  for  high-speed 
automobiles  and  their  occupants  Is  ob- 
vious. 

8.  2669  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  shall  establish,  and  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register.  Interim  minimum 
safety  standards  for  tires.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  review  these 
standards  2  years  from  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  and  to  revise  them  where  neces- 
sary. A  research  and  development  pro- 
gram under  his  direction  would  Improve 
the  minimum  standards  for  new  tires, 
and  develop  such  standards  for  retreaded 
Urea. 

Our  driving  ixibllc  deserves  the  prompt 
passage  of  S.  2669,  and  the  protection  it 
will  afford  them  from  accidents  caused 
by  tire  failures. 

SAyXTT  AT  SKA 

Last  year  90  men  and  women  lost  thelr 
llves  when  the  cruise  ship  Yarmouth 
Castle  burned  and  sank 'in  the  calm  wa- 
ters of  the  Caribbean. 

The  Yarmouth  Castle  was  exempt  from 
U.S.  safety  standards — partially  because 
of  Its  "grandfather  rights"  under  law. 
It  was  built  before  1937. 

We  cannot  allow  the  lives  of  our  dtl- 
sens  to  depend  upon  the  year  In  which 
a  ship  was  built. 

The  Coast  Guard  Is  presently  complet- 
ing Its  investigation  of  the  Yarmouth 
Castle  disaster.  The  MarlUme  Adminis- 
tration has  already  finished  lU  investi- 
_gatlon  of  financial  responsibility. 
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Later  in  this  session — when  our  In- 
quiries are  accomplished  and  our  find- 
ings reported — we  will  submit  to  the 
C<mgress  legislation  to  Improve  safety 
measures  and  guarantees  of  financial 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  owners  and 
operators  of  passenger-carrying  vessels 
sailing  from  our  ports. 

AH   ACCIDENT  COMPENSATION 

The  United  States  has  declared  its  in- 
tenticHi  to  withdraw  from  the  Warsaw 
Convention.  Under  this  pact,  the  finan- 
cial liability  of  a  member  nation's  airline 
is  limited  to  $8,300  for  a  passenger's 
death. 

Discussions  are  underway  in  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization 
to  Increase  this  liability  for  passengers 
flying  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  have 
expressed  our  opinion  that  the  limit  of 
liabUlty  should  be  raised  to  $100,000. 

■KSKAXCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Today  the  United  States  ranks  as  the 
world's  leader  In  technology. 

Despite  this — and  despite  the  impor- 
tance of  transportation  In  the  competi- 
tion for  international  trade— exclusive 
of  national  secuilty  and  space,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  its  total  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  for  transportation. 

Under  our  system  of  Government, 
private  enterprise  bears  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  transportation  field. 

But  the  Government  can  help.  It  can 
plan  and  fashion  research  and  develop- 
ment for  a  total  transportation  system 
which  is  beyond  the  responsibility  or 
capability  of  private  industry. 

Through  Government-sponsored  re- 
search and  development  we  can — 

Fully  understand  the  complex  rela- 
tionships among  the  components  of  a 
total  transportation  system. 

Provide  comprehensive  and  reliable 
data  for  both  private  and  public  deci- 
sions. 

Identify  areas  of  transportation  which 
can  be  exploited  by  private  Industry  to 
provide  safer  and  more  efficient  services 
to  the  public. 

Build  the  basis  for  a  more  efficient  use 
of  public  resources. 

Provide  the  technological  base  needed 
to  assure  adequate  domestic  and  inter- 
national transportation  In  times  of  emer- 
gency. 

Help  make  significant  advances  In  ev- 
ery phase  of  transport — in  aircraft,  in 
oceangoing  ships,  In  swifter  rail  service, 
in  safer  vehicles. 

STTPEIISONIC   TRANSPORT    AIRCRAFT 

The  United  States  is  preeminent  in 
the  field  of  aircraft  design  and  manufac- 
ture. 

We  intend  to  maintain  that  leadership. 

As  I  said  in  my  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. I  am  proposing  a  program  to  con- 
struct and  flight  test  a  new  2.000-mlle- 
per-hour  supersonic  aircraft. 

Our  supenonic  transport  must  be  reli- 
able and  safe  for  the  passenger. 

It  must  be  profitable  for  both  the  air- 
lines and  the  manufacturers. 

Its  operating  performance  must  be  su- 
perior to  any  comparable  aircraft. 

It  must  be  introduced  into  the  market 
in  a  timely  manner. 


We  have  imderway  an  intensive  re- 
search and  design  program  on  the  suiwr- 
sonic  transport,  sui>ported  by  appropria- 
tions of  $231  million. 

The  design  competition  for  this  air- 
craft and  its  engines  Is  intense  and  re- 
sourceful. 

I  am  requesting  $200  million  in  fiscal 
year  1967  appropriations  to  initiate  the 
prototype  phase  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. My  request  includes  funds  for  the 
completion  of  design  competition,  ex- 
panded economic  and  sonic  boom  studies, 
and  the  start  of  prototype  construction. 

We  hope  to  conduct  first  flight  tests 
of  the  supersonic  transport  by  1970,  and 
to  introduce  it  into  commercial  service 
by  1974. 

AIRCRArr    NOISK 

The  jet  age  has  brought  progress  and 
pi'osperlty  to  our  air  transportation  sys- 
tem. Modem  Jets  can  carry  passengers 
and  freight  su:ross  a  continent  at  speeds 
close  to  that  of  sound. 

Yet  this  progress  has  created  special 
problems  of  its  own.  Aircraft  noise  is 
a  growing  source  of  annoyance  and  con- 
cern to  the  thousands  of  citizens  who 
live  near  many  of  ovu"  large  airports.  As 
more  of  our  airports  begin  to  accommo- 
date jets  and  as  the  volume  of  air  tiavel 
expands,  the  problem  will  take  on  added 
dimension. 

There  are  no  simple  or  swift  solutions. 
But  it  is  clear  that  we  must  embark  now 
on  a  concerted  effort  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  aircraft  noise.  To  this  end,  I  am 
today  directing  the  President's  Science 
Adviser  to  work  with  the  Administrators 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce, and  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, to  frame  an  action  program  to 
attack  this  problem. 

I  am  asking  this  group  to: 

Study  the  development  of  noise  stand- 
ards and  the  compatible  uses  of  land 
near  airports. 

Consult  with  local  communities  and 
industry. 

Recommend  legislative  or  administra- 
tive actions  needed  to  move  ahead  in  this 
area. 

AOVANCKO   OCKAN    VESSEL   CONCEPTS 

After  years  of  U.S.  leadership,  mari- 
time technology  in  other  countries  has 
caught  up  with  and,  in  some  instances, 
surpassed  our  own. 

The  U.S.  merchant  marine  suffers  in 
world  competition  because  it  bears  much 
higher  costs  than  its  competitors.  This 
can  be  offset  in  some  measure  by  techno- 
logical improvements. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recently 
launched  the  fast  deployment  logistics 
ship  program.  This  concept  Introduces 
to  the  marliime  field  the  same  systems 
approach  that  has  proven  so  successful 
in  other  defense  and  aerospace  programs. 

To  achieve  cwnparable  improvements 
throughout  the  maritime  industry,  I  am 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defenise,  the  Presi- 
dent's Scientific  Adviser,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  to  conduct  a  study 
of  advaneed  vessel  concepts. 

The  work  of  this  team  will  liKhide: 

Researeb,  development  and  planning 
of  high  speed,  large  capacity  ships,  de- 
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voted  primarily  to  transporting  pre- 
loaded containers  of  varying  types  be- 
tween the  major  ports  in  the  world. 

Research  on  an  oceangoing  surfftce 
effects  vessel  capable  of  skimming  over 
the  water  at  speeds  more  than  100  knots. 

Continued  exploration  of  the  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  propulsion  to  merchant 
marine  ships. 

Our  private  shipyards  should  continue 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  country.  They 
can  become  more  productive  and  com- 
petitive through  research  sind  develop- 
ment and  through  standardization  of 
ship  construction.  With  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  we  will  Increase 
our  efforts  to  bring  a  modern,  efficient 
merchant  marine  fleet  to  this  Nation. 

ADVANCED  UkND  TR4MSFORT 

Last  year  Congress  took  a  long  step 
toward  advanced  land  transportation  by 
enacting  the  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation research  and  development  pro- 
gram. This  program  will  be  continued  at 
the  most  rapid  pace  consistent  with 
sound  management  of  the  research  ef- 
fort. 

Similar  vision  and  Imagination  can  be 
applied  to  highway  transport. 

Segments  of  the  Inteirstate  highway 
network  already  in  operation  are  the 
most  efficient,  productive  roads  ever 
built  anywhere  In  the  worfld.  Motor  vehi- 
cles move  at  higher  rates  of  speed,  more 
safely  and  In  greater  number  per  lane 
than  on  conventional  roads.  Transpor- 
tation costs  are  reduced,  and  less  land 
area  is  needed  for  this  VDliune  of  traf- 
fic. 

With  the  network  about  half  com- 
pleted after  10  years,  it  Is  apparent  that 
interstate  highways,  as  well  as  other 
roads  and  streets  can  become  even  more 
productive  and  safe. 

Accordingly,  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to : 

Investigate  means  for  providing  guid- 
ance and  control  mechanisms  to  increase 
the  capacity  and  improve  the  safety  of 
our  highway  network. 

Conduct  research  into  the  means  of 
improving  traffic  flow— ^particularly  in 
our  cities — so  we  can  make  better  use  of 
our  existing  roads  and  streets. 

Investigate  the  potential  of  separate 
roadways  for  various  classes  of  vehicles, 
with  emphasis  on  improving  mass  trans- 
portation service. 

STSTEM8   RESEARCH 

Some  of  our  brightest  opportunities  in 
research  and  development  lie  in  the  less 
obvious  and  often  neglected  parts  of  our 
transportation  system. 

We  spend  bllUons  for  constructing  new 
highways,  but  comparatively  little  for 
traffic  control  devices. 

We  spend  millions  for  fast  Jet  air- 
craft— ^but  little  on  the  traveler's  prob- 
lem of  getting  to  and  fvom  the  airport. 

We  have  moimted  a  sizable  Govern- 
ment-industry program  to  expand  ex- 
Ports,  yet  we  allow  a  mountain  of  red- 
tape  paperwork  negate  our  efforts. 
Worldwide,  a  total  of  810  forms  are  re- 
quired to  cover  all  typit  of  cargo  im- 
ported and  exported.  In  this  coimtry 
alone,  as  many  as  43  separate  forms 
are  used  in  one  export  shipment.  Eighty 
separate  forms  may  be  needed  to  process 


some  Imports.     This  is  paperwork  nm 
wild. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretaries  of  Treas- 
ury and  Commerce  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  attack  these  problems, 
through  the  use  of  effective  systems  re- 
search programs.  And  I  have  directed 
them  to  eliminate  immediately  every 
unnecessary  element  of  redtape  that 
inhibits  our  Import  and  export  programs. 

TRANSPORTATION     POR     AMERICA 

The  Founding  Fathers  rode  by  stage 
to  Philadelphia  to  take  part  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  They  could  not 
have  anticipated  the  immense  complex- 
ity— or  the  problems — of  transportation 
in  our  day. 

Yet  they,  too,  recognized  the  vital  na- 
tional interest  in  commerce  between  the 
States.  The  early  Congresses  expressed 
that  interest  even  more  directly,  by  sup- 
porting the  development  of  road  and 
waterway  systems. 

Most  important,  the  Foimdlng  Fathers 
gave  us  a  flexible  system  of  govern- 
ment. Cities,  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government  can  join  together — and  in 
many  cases  work  with  private  enter- 
prise— In  partnerships  of  creative  fed- 
eralism to  solve  our  most  complex 
problems. 

For  the  very  size  of  our  transporta- 
tion requirements — rising  step  by  step 
with  the  growth  of  our  population  and 
industry — demands  that  we  respond  with 
new  institutions,  new  programs  of  re- 
search, new  efforts  to  make  our  vehicles 
safe,  as  well  as  swift. 

Modem  transportation  can  be  the 
rapid  conduit  of  economic  growth — or  a 
bottleneck. 

It  can  bring  Jobs  and  loved  ones  and 
recreation  closer  to  every  family— or  it 
can  bring  instetul  sudden  and  purpose- 
less death. 

It  can  Improve  every  man's  standard 
of  living — or  multiply  the  cost  of  all  he 
buys. 

It  can  be  a  convenience,  a  pleasure,  the 
passport  to  new  horizons  of  the  mind  and 
spirit — or  it  can  frustrate  and  impede 
and  delay. 

The  choice  is  oiu-s  to  make. 

We  build  the  cars,  the  trains,  the 
planes,  the  ships,  the  rosuis,  and  the  air- 
ports. We  can,  if  we  will,  plan  their  safe 
and  efficient  use  in  the  decades  ahead  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  program  I  have  outlined  in  this 
message  Is  the  first  step  toward  that  goal. 

I  urge  its  prompt  enactment  by  the 
Congress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  2.  1966. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  bill  will  be  introduced 
later  to  supplement  the  message. 


RE3>ORTS  OF  COMMTTTEIES 

The  following  reports  of  cc«nmlttees 
were  submitted : 

By  Blr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  12752.  An  act  to  provide  for  grad- 
uated withholding  of  Income  tax  from  wages, 
to  require  declarations  of  estimated  tax  with 
respect  of  self-employment  Income,  to  ac- 
celerate current  payments  of  estimated  in- 


come tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone  cer- 
tain excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
pxirposes  (Rept.  No.  1010) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commltte« 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1213.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard  K. 
Jones  (Rept.  No.  1024) ; 

S.  2265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstadyna 
Byni  Deliroglou  and  her  minor  child,  Alex- 
andres  Deliroglou    (Rept.   No.    1026); 

S.  2307.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  certain  ci- 
vilian employees  and  former  clvUlan  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  the 
Columbia  Basin  project,  Washington  (Rept. 
No.  1026); 

S.  2696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Ezekiel  Cohen  (Rept.  No.  1027) ; 

H.R.  1484.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Loneta  Hackney  (Rept.  No.  1028) ; 

H.R.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EUglo 
ClardleUo  (Rept.  No.  1029) ; 

Hit.  2627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
classes  of  ciTlllan  employees  of  naval  In- 
stallations erroneously  in  receipt  of  certain 
wages  due  to  mlsintierpretatlon  of  certain 
personnel  Instructions   (Rept.  No.  1030); 

H.R.323e.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Shchuchlnskl  (Rept.  No.  1031); 

HM.  4928.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlzuyo 
Hoshizaki  (Rept.  No.  1032); 

Hit.  4995.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Muham- 
mad Sarwar  (Rept.  No.  1033); 

HR.  5231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Ralph  Walker  (Rept.  No.  1034);  and 

H.R.  6112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Olenn  Barker  (Jal  Yul  Sung)  and  Richard 
Paul  Barker  (Phil  Su  Park)  (Rept.  No.  1042) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  146.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Delma  S. 
Pozas  (Rept.  No.  1035); 

8. 926.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Laura  Hul- 
Wel  Wong  and  her  chUdren,  Janet  Wong  and 
Simon  Wong  (Rept.  No.  1036); 

nn.  2752.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kock 
Kong  Pong  (Rept.  No.  1037); 

ns,.  2938.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Przemy- 
slaw  Nowakowski   (Rept.  No.  1038); 

HJl.  2939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manojlo 
Verzlch  (Rept.  No.  1039) ; 

HJi.  3876.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Panagiota  Vastakls  and  Soteres  Vastakis 
(Rept.  No.  1040) ; 

HJl.  4743.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
■ngno  Edquld  (Rept.  No.  1041);  and 

H.R.  9442.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kl  Book 
Jun  (Rept.  No.  1043). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1376.  A  blU  conferring  jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  make  findings  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  certain  Individuals  are  entitled  as  re- 
imbursement for  damages  sustained  by  them 
as  a  result  of  the  cancellation  of  their  graz- 
ing permits  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  to 
provide  for  pajmients  of  amounts  so  deter- 
mined to  such  Individuals  (Rept.  No.  1046); 
and 

HH.  10403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
F.  Murzyn  and  Edward  J.  O'Brien  (Rept. 
No.  1044). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  fourth  week  In 
April  of  each  year  as  "Youth  Temperance 
Education  Week"   (Rept.  No.  1011);   and 

S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  American  History 
Month  (Rept.  No.  1012) . 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Cc«nmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment,  without 
recommendation : 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  its  legislature  and  the  apportionment 
of  the  membership  thereof   In  accordance 
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wltb  law  and  the  provlaiona  of  tb«  Conatltu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  1047). 

By  Mr.  TV  DIN  OS,  from  the  Committee  oo 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  IMS.  A  Mil  to  amend  chapter  XI  at  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  glre  the  court  mper- 
vlBory  power  overall  feea  paid  from  whatever 
source  (Rept.  No.  1013). 

By  Mr.  BX7RDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  153.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Matcusuke 
Tengan  (Rept.  No.  1016): 

8.  1960.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  o;  Capt.  Rey 
D.  Baldwin  (Rept.  No.  1016): 

H.R.  3076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Bart  Briscoe  Edgar,  deceased  (Rept. 
No.  1017): 

HJt.  S530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Robert  A.  Ethrtdge  (Rept.  No. 
1018): 

HJt.  6073.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 
r.  Hower  (Rept.  No.  1019): 

H.R.  7«B7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
r.  Farrell   (Rept.  No.   1030);   and 

H  R.  10338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
B.  Stevens  (Rept.  No.  1021). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1661.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  C. 
Nelburg   (Rept.  No    1023). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments : 

8.2177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  I. 
Abbott  (Rept.  No.  1014) . 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments : 

8.  3356.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
J.  Orachek  (Rept.  No.  1023) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8. 2163.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  appropriated  funds  for 
the  payment  of  medical  care  of  temporary 
and  seasonal  employees  and  employees  lo- 
cated In  Isolated  areas  who  become  disabled 
because  of  injury  or  illness  not  attributable 
to  offlclal  work,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1046) . 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

WiUred  Felnberg.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  secoiid  circuit:  and 

James  L.  Wataon,  of  New  York,  to  be  judge 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  J\idlclary: 

William  J.  Lynch,  of  nunols.  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois:  and 

James  J.  Moos,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois. 


EXECUnVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  execiitive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
b«  a  meml>«r  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

By  Mr.  TOWSR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

wmiam  W.  SherrUl,  of  Tejus.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  C<»poration. 

By  tlr.  McCLEIXAN,  from  the  Cocnmittee 
on  Oovernioent  OperaUons: 

Elmer  Boyd  Staats,  of  Kansan.  to  be  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Theodore  Jaffe.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
CoDunlsslon; 

Archie  Craft,  of  Kentucky,  to  b*  UJ3.  mar- 
shal for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky; 

William  K.  Thomas,  of  Ohio,  to  be  UJ3. 
district  judge  for  the  northem  district  of 
Ohio:  and 

Gilbert  8.  Mwrltt.  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  b« 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Ten- 


By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Jtidlclary: 

Anthony  J.  Furka.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  b* 
U.S.  marshal  for  ths  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unsmlmous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
8.3001.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  first  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit, 
James  division,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, South  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McOovxaN  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  B«r.  B4UNDT: 
8.  SOOa.  A  blU  to  authmlTC  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  first  stage  of  the  Oahe  \inlt, 
James  division,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect. South  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  ComnUttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mxnnrr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
8.  3003.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sal  Ok  Oh; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVIT8: 
S.3004.  A    bill    to    require    certain    build- 
ings to  be  equipped  with  emergency  lighting 
systems;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javrs  whe^  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  \in- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNU80N: 
S.  3005.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  safety  program  and  establishment 
of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  In 
Interstate  commerce  to  reduce  traffic  acci- 
dents and  the  deaths.  Injuries,  and  property 
damage  which  occur  in  such  accldente;  to 
the   Committee   on   Ootnmerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magxvsom  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  3006.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Dlsclostire  Act  of 
1959,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  uec  for  political 
purpoaes  of  certain  funds  collected  by  labor 
organizations  from  their  members,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dohinick  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
tinder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  3007.  A  bUl   to  provide  for   the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Chamlzal  National  Memo- 
rial, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Y^aaoaoucH  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  3008.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  to  promote  and  assist  in  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  and  public  health 
services,  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use 
of  available  Federal  funds  for  such  planning 
and  services,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 


S.  3009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  to  further  promote  and  assist  In 
moderniaation  of  hospitals  and  other  medi- 
cal facilities  through  grants  for  amortization 
of  Indebtedness  incurred  for  that  purpose, 
direct  loons,  and  g^uarantees  of  loans,  and 
through  grants  for  the  planning  of  such 
modernization,  and  to  authorize  grants  for 
development  of  new  technology  systems  and 
concepts  in  the  provision  of  health  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  3010.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
(See  ttie  remarks  of  Mr.  Maci«tison  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3011.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain  of- 
fices In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Agrlculttire  be  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  api>ear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HARTKB    (for    hlmseU,   Mr. 
Randolph,   Mr.  Bath,  Mrs.  Nex'beh- 
GES.    Mr.    McGes,    Mr.    YAasoaoucH, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Inodtc, 
Mr.  FONG.  and  Mr.  Montota)  : 
S.  3012.  A   bill    to   provide    grants   to   the 
States  for  the  strengthening  of  adult  edu- 
cational   programs:    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtkk  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


DISTRIBUTION  AMONG  THE  STATES 
OP  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
FUNDS 

Mr.  (TURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Domxiiick,  and  Mr. 
TarnMom),  sutoiltted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  231)  relating  to  the  distribution 
among  the  States  of  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  made  available  by 
Oovernment  agencies,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remsu-ks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when 
he  submitted  the  above  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


THE  OAHE  IRRIGATION  ACT  OP 
1966 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  authorize  construction  of  the  initial 
stage  of  the  Oahe  unit,  an  irrigation 
project  in  South  Dakota  and  a  part  of 
the  overall  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
My  coUeague  I  Mr.  Mundt]  will  Introduce 
a  similar  bill. 

In  Its  entirety  the  Oahe  unit  com- 
prises 495,000  acres  of  farmland  in  the 
north-central  portion  of  South  £>akota. 
This  bill  provides  for  development  of  Its 
first  stage — 190,000  acres  In  the  Lake 
Plain  area  of  the  James  River  Basin  of 
Brown  and  Spink  Counties.  Under  Its 
provisions,  Missouri  River  waters  would 
be  brought  to  South  Dakota  farmlands 
for  the  first  time.  The  hopes  and  dreams 
of  those  who  long  visualized  the  vast  lo- 
cal and  national  benefits  which  would 
accrue  from  greater  utilization  of  this 
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precious  water  resource  would  finally  be 
realized. 

South  Dakota  became  the  40th  State  of 
this  great  Nation  on  November  2,  1889. 
Even  prior  to  stateliood,  however,  pio- 
neer settlers  in  the  James  River  Basin 
had  developed  artesian  wells  to  Irrigate 
lands  in  the  area  kno^m  as  the  Lake 
Plains.  The  wells  seemed  inexhaustible. 
Unfortunately,  salts  wete  heavily  con- 
centrated in  the  ground  water.  This  se- 
riously affected  the  productivity  of  the 
soil  after  only  a  few  years.  Irrigation 
from  wells  quickly  ceased.  The  meager 
and  erratic  flows  of  the  James  River  were 
not  adequate  to  sustain  irrigation  activ- 
ities. 

Irrigation-minded  fanners  began  turn- 
ing hopeful  eyes  toward  the  Missouri 
River,  nearly  100  miles*  to  the  west,  as 
the  only  possible  souice  of  plentiful 
water  supply.  But  It  tojok  only  prelimi- 
nary study  to  discover  that  at  that  time, 
the  huge  pump  lifts  required  to  lift  Mis- 
souri River  waters  over  the  divide  to  the 
James  River  Basin  would  seriously  affect 
the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan. 

In  the  late  1930's,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation entered  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  to  conduct  comprehensive  investi- 
gations. These  were  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  plan  for  harnesslnt  the  water  and 
land  resources  in  seven  States  of  the 
basin.  Concurrer.tly,  thp  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers studied  potential  measures  to  ef- 
fect essential  flood  conbrol  and  improve 
navigation.  Findings  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  were  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1944  and  are  contained  In  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  191  of  the  78th  Con- 
gress. Plans  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
are  contained  In  House  Document  No. 
475  of  the  same  Congress.  The  plans  of 
the  two  agencies  were  merged  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  and  au- 
thorized for  construction  in  the  Hood 
Control  Act  of  1944.  The  Oahe  project 
was  thus  authorized  over  20  years  ago. 

The  Oahe  unit  plan  of  development 
envisioned  diversion  of  ^-ater  from  Oahe 
Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  River  to  irri- 
gate some  750,000  acres  in  the  James 
River  Basin.  More  detailed  studies  over 
the  years  have  reduced  the  area  capable 
of  sustained  irrigated  productivity  to 
495.000  acres,  of  which  445.000  acres  are 
in  the  Lake  Plain  area  and  50,000  acres 
in  the  Missouri  slopes  nearer  to  Oahe 
Reservoir. 

The  initial  stage  hai  been  carefully 
formulated  as  the  beginning  of  a  devel- 
opment that  can  eventu&lly  lead  to  the 
irrigation  of  the  full  495,000  acres  with- 
out duplication  or  redvmdancy  of  facil- 
ities to  be  constructed.  There  Is  vigorous 
local  support  for  this  undertaking.  Over 
a  year  ago  two  irrigation  districts  were 
formed,  which  along  with  the  already  es- 
tablished Oahe  Conservancy  Subdistrict. 
are  prepared  to  accept  IShe  responsibility 
for  repayment  of  reimbursable  project 
costs.  Formation  of  both  districts  was 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  an  85  per- 
cent favorable  vote. 

Among  the  units  authorized  for  con- 
struction in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  were  Gavins  Point,  Port  Randall, 
Big  Bend,  and  Oahe  Heserroirs,  all  in 
South  Dakota,  to  be  buUt  by  the  Corps 


of  Engineers.  Today  these  dams  are  In 
place,  and  they  have  changed  the  entire 
547  mile  length  of  the  Missouri  River  in 
our  State  into  a  series  of  reservoirs. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  up  a  total  of 
509.000  acres  of  prime  bottomland  to  in- 
undation under  the  four  main-stem 
i-eservolrs.  We  have  given  up  more  land 
to  lakebed  than  will  ultimately  be  ir- 
rigated when  the  entire  495.000  project 
envisioned  now  is  completed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  loss  of  these  lands  to  pro- 
ductive use  represents  a  loss  of  potential 
income  or  business  volume  of  more  than 
$20  million  annually. 

The  people  of  South  Dakota  were  will- 
ing to  make  this  permanent  sacrifice  for 
two  central  reasons.  First,  they  believed 
that  the  multipurpose  development  of 
the  Missouri  Basin  was  in  the  national 
interest.  These  main-stem  facilities  have 
assured  the  navigability  of  the  lower 
Missouri  River.  They  permit  the  gen- 
eration of  billions  of  kilowatt-hours  of 
electric  power.  They  have  averted  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  flood  damage  in  down- 
stream States.  These  benefits  have  been 
realized  primarily  by  people  outside  of 
South  Dakota  but  we  have  not  taken  a 
parochial  view.  We  have  heartily  en- 
dorsed them  because  they  are  of  great 
value  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Second,  my  State  was  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifice  of  lands  and  potential  in- 
come because  we  had  the  assurancs  of 
the  Congress  that  the  loss  would  ulti- 
mately be  repsud  with  the  economic 
thrust  of  a  half-million-acre  irrigation 
project.  We  believed  that  our  claim  to 
Missouri  River  water  would  be  recog- 
nized, and  we  have  long  looked  forward 
to  new  Irrigation  replacing  and  justify- 
ing the  loss  of  bottomlands. 

We  are  pleased  that  90  percent  of  the 
facilities  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  hydroelectric  power  generation  of 
the  multipurpose  Missouri  Basin  plan 
have  been  completed  to  date.  We  are 
now  looking  forward  to  parallel  progress 
on  our  irrigation  potential,  of  which  only 
10  percent  has  been  attained. 

Of  the  17  reclamation  States  of  the 
West,  South  Dakota  ranks  14th  in  terms 
of  numbers  of  acres  of  land  under  irriga- 
tion through  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects. North  Dakota  ranks  last,  but  is 
tteginning  to  move  up  by  virtue  of  au- 
thorization of  a  first  stage  of  the 
magnlflcent  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  last 
year. 

More  than  9  million  acres  of  land  In 
the  West  Is  being  irrigated  under  the 
Federal  reclamation  program.  Of  this  a 
little  over  78,000  acres  are  in  South  Da- 
kota, and  just  slightly  more  than  30,000 
acres  are  receiving  project  water  In  North 
Dakota.  Kansas,  with  63.000  acres,  and 
Oklahoma,  with  47,000,  rank  15th  and 
16th.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  place  in  the  Record  a  table 
of  federally  irrigated  lands  in  the  17 
Western  States. 

The  reclamation  program  is  a  great 
program.  Its  role  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  West  is  un- 
matched. My  purpose  in  pointing  out 
these  figures  is  to  demonstrate  that  we 
in  the  Missouri  Basin  have  not  shared 


in  the  reclamation  program  as  much  as 
elsewhere.  We  liave  been  most  happy 
to  support  the  projects  of  other  States, 
because  we  believe  that  the  development 
of  resources  anywhere  in  the  Nation 
strengthens  the  national  economy  ot 
which  we  are  a  t>ait.  We  will  continue 
to  support  the  projects  of  other  States, 
whether  they  be  irrigation  or  other  es- 
sential economic  development  works. 
We  ask  that  you  support  us  in  our 
endeavors. 

Pubbc  Law  442,  enacted  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress,  requires  that 
coiistruction  of  fuither  units  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project  be  reauthor- 
ized. This  makes  it  necessary  to  bring 
the  Oahe  unit  before  the  Congress 
again.  I  am  sure  that  Congress  will  find 
it  to  be  a  splendid  project. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks a  table  setting  forth  Irrigable 
acreages  by  States  during  the  period 
1902  to  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
initial-stage.  190.000-acre  unit  will  re- 
quire an  investment  of  $200,684,000. 
Ten  percent  of  this  figure  represents 
nonreimbursable  costs  allocated  to  flood 
control,  recreation,  and  flsh  and  wildlife 
enhancement  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing law  and  policies.  All  of  the  invest- 
ment but  this  10  percent  will  be  directly 
returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury  by  wa- 
ter and  power  users. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  investment  will 
be  repaid  in  other  ways.  The  Increased 
farm  Income  generated  by  large-scale 
iirigation  in  South  Dakota  will  beget  an 
estimated  increase  of  $3,306,000  in  Fed- 
eral income  tax  revenues  from  farmers. 
Over  the  50-year  payout  period,  this  will 
total  about  $175  million  over  and  above 
the  contract  repayment,  and  will  equal 
another  85  percent  of  the  project  costs 
allocated  to  Irrigation. 

But  the  economic  impact  will  not  stop 
at  the  farmers'  fencellnes.  It  will  course 
through  the  towns  and  cities — not  only 
in  South  Dakota  but  throughout  the  Na- 
tion— where  the  capital  inputs  of  agri- 
culture are  manufactured,  distributed, 
and  sold.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  cash 
registers  of  any  and  all  kinds  of  business, 
as  the  rural  demand  Tor  consumer  goods 
grows.  At  each  point,  more  new  income 
and,  consequently,  more  new  tax  rev- 
enues will  be  promulgated,  further  add- 
ing to  the  financial  wisdom  of  the  in- 
vestment. 

The  foundation  of  the  South  Dakota 
economy  is  agriculture.  It  is  our  largest 
industry.  But  the  greatest  share  of  our 
production  has  been  devoted  to  those 
crops  commonly  referred  to  as  surplus 
commodities.  Our  farmers  are  confined 
by  the  climate  to  a  limited  range  of  alter- 
natives. When  prices  are  low,  they  en- 
deavor to  increase  their  efBcIency — to 
produce  more  of  the  same  thing.  They 
have  no  choice. 

Irrigation  water  is  the  key  to  breaking 
this  cycle.  Ccmstruction  of  the  Initial 
stage  of  the  Oahe  Unit  will  expand  the 
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scope  of  agriculture  In  South  DcUcota — 
both  in  the  immediate  area  and  state- 
wide. New  flexibility  will  stabilize  and 
increase  farm  income. 

The  logical  shift  will  be  away  from 
crops  in  surplus  supply,  toward  feed  and 
forage  to  support  an  expanded  livestock 
economy.  The  190.000  acres  of  the  first 
stage  are  interspersed  throughout  a 
328,000-acre  project  area.  About  75,500 
of  those  acres  are  presently  devoted  to 
wheat.  Under  irrigation,  that  figtu-e 
would  dr(H>  by  nearly  50,000  acres,  and 
no  wheat  is  expected  to  be  grown  on 
acres  receiving  project  water.  Wheat 
production  in  my  State  would  thus  drop 
by  about  850.000  bushels  as  a  result  of 
construction  of  the  first  stage.  The  total 
project  would  reduce  wheat  production 
by  more  than  2  million  bushels. 

The  Oahe  Unit  is  a  good  project  frwn 
every  standpoint.  The  ratio  of  direct 
benefits  to  coets  is  1.6  to  1.  When  sec- 
ondary benefits  are  considered  it  is  2.5 
to  1.  This  means  that  for  every  dollar 
invested.  $2'/it  in  measurable  benefits 
will  be  returned. 

Translated  from  tables  into  tangibles, 
the  first  stage  would  support  an  increased 
project  area  population  of  14.000  peo- 


ple, through  substantial  progress  in  over- 
coming the  outmigratlon  problem  that 
has  plagued  all  of  rural  America.  An- 
nual farm  receipts  would  be  boosted  by 
more  than  $30  million.  As  this  new  in- 
come is  spent  and  invested,  business  vol- 
ume in  South  Dakota  would  receive  a 
$71  million  thrust.  State  and  local 
tax  revenues,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Federal  Government,  would  be  increased, 
and  would  be  returned  in  the  form  of  im- 
proved public  services  such  as  schools, 
roads,  tuid  other  community  facilities. 

Development  of  the  Oahe  unit  would 
mean  a  fuller  and  more  abundant  life 
for  both  rural  and  urban  areas  in  the 
James  River  Basin.  Associated  public 
outdoor  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  would  help  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  America's  i>opulation, 
and  would  add  to  the  economic  Impact 
through  stimulation  of  tourism  and  sales 
of  sporting  goods,  boating,  fishing,  and 
recreational  equipment. 

The  first  stage  of  the  Oahe  irrigation 
unit  In  South  Dakota  is  soundly  con- 
ceived, eminently  Justified,  and  rep- 
resents a  great  progressive  step  In  the 
orderly  development  and  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Missouri  Basin. 


Exhibit  1 
Irrigable  acreage  for  service  by  States,  1902-S4 
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The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3001)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  first  stage  of  the 
Oahe  unit,  James  division,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  South  Dakota,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
OovEiiK,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


OAHE  IRRIGATION  PROJECT. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  identical  bill  with  that  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  I  Mr.  McGov- 
iRNl  in  connection  with  the  Oahe  Irriga- 
tion project. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Berrt  and  Mr.  RxirxL, 
today  are  also  introducing  bills  identi- 
cal to  the  ones  which  Senator  McGovbrn 
and  I  are  Introducing  here. 


The  Introduction  of  this  bill  and  the 
companion  bills  in  the  House  represents 
a  Joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Dakota  congressional  delegation,  in  co- 
operation with  our  officials  of  State  gov- 
ernment in  South  Dakota,  to  achieve  con- 
gressional authorization  of  the  first 
stage  development  of  the  Oahe  Irriga- 
tion unit. 

The  first  stage  comprises  some  190,000 
acres  in  South  Dakota  of  what  eventually 
will  be  an  irrigation  unit  of  495,000  acres 
in  our  State. 

Our  bill  is  the  product  of  many  hands 
working  together  to  achieve  enactment 
of  the  last  major  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  program  In  South  Da- 
kota. We  have  worked  with  oCQcials  in 
our  State  government,  we  have  consulted 
with  landowners  and  farmers  and  their 
representatives  in  various  conservation 
and  reclamation  organizations,  we  have 
met  with  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  drafting  the  proposal  which  Is 
presented  todat. 


Six  sections  constitute  this  authoriza- 
tion bill.  The  first  outlines  the  principal 
purposes  as  "furnishing  a  surface  Irriga- 
tion water  supply  for  approximately  190,- 
000  acres  of  land,  furnishing  water  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  uses,  control- 
ling floods,  enhancing  the  generation  of 
power,  conserving  and  developing  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  enhancing 
outdoor  recreation  opportimlties  and 
other  purposes." 

Also  included  in  the  first  section  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  first  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit. 
These  are: 

The  Oahe  pumping  plant  to  pump  water 
from  the  Oahe  Reservoir,  a  system  of  main 
canals,  regulating  reservoirs,  and  the  James 
diversion  dam  and  the  James  pumping  plant 
on  the  James  River.  The  remaining  works 
include  appurtenant  pumping;  plants,  canals, 
and  laterals  for  distributing  water  to  the 
land,  and  a  drainage  system. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
public  outdoor  recreation,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  facilities. 

The  third  section  coordinates  the 
Oahe  unit  with  other  Federal  works  con- 
structed or  authorized  imder  the  Pood 
Control  Act  of  1944. 

Section  4  is  a  prohibition  against  pro- 
duction of  any  agricultural  commodity 
which  is  in  surplus  according  to  Federal 
law. 

Section  5  provides  for  determination 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
interest  rate  on  the  Interest-bearing 
features. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Federal  ap- 
propriation of  $200,684,000  plus  such  ad- 
ditional amounts  as  may  be  required  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  reimbursement  fea- 
tures of  the  Oahe  irrigation  unit  will 
provide  for  a  return  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury of  most  of  these  funds. 

Of  this  amount  of  $200,684,000,  some 
$11,500,000  would  be  earmarked  for  facil- 
ities designed  to  serve  the  entire  495,000 
acres.  These  Include  such  items  as 
foimdations  for  pumps  and  main  canals 
of  a  size  sufiBcient  to  carry  water  for  the 
total  project. 

The  Oahe  unit  project  plan  provides 
that  water  would  be  diverted  from  the 
existing  Oahe  Reservoir  near  Pierre,  our 
State  capital,  on  the  Missouri  River. 

The  area  proposed  for  initial  stage 
development  is  comprised  of  irrigable 
land  in  the  Lake  Plain  area  in  Brown 
and  Spink  Counties.  The  entire  495.000- 
acre  unit,  in  addition  to  Brown  and 
Spink  Counties,  includes  Marshall  and 
Day  Counties  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
James  River  Basin  within  South  Dakota, 
the  Missomi  Slope  area  in  northwestern 
Sully  Coimty,  and  southwestern  Potter 
County  Just  east  of  the  Oahe  Reservoir. 

In  addition  to  irrigation,  17  towns  and 
cities  in  the  project  area  would  be  fur- 
nished municipal  and  industrial  water. 
In  the  ultimate  stage  of  Oahe  unit  de- 
velopment. 23  communities  would  re- 
ceive municipal  and  Industrial  water 
supplies. 

The  regulating  reservoirs  included 
among  the  principal  features  would  be 
formed  by  Blunt,  Cresbard,  and  Byron 
Dajns.  Blunt  Reservoir,  on  the  north 
branch  of  Medicine  Knoll  Creek,  would 
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have  an  active  capacity  of  381,000  acre- 
feet;  Cre^ard  Reservoir  on  Cresbard 
Creek,  an  active  capacity  of  30.400  acre- 
feet;  and  Byron  Reservoir,  62,100  acre- 
feet. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  we  intro- 
duce today  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  effort 
which  started  more  than  two  decades 
ago  and  which  was  officially  recognized 
as  a  Federal  project  whfen  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  wa$  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  and  which 
was  subsequently  supplemented  and  ex- 
tended by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946. 

Under  these  acts,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Inteilor  were 
authorized  to  construct  facilities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  coordinated  plan  for 
the  comprehensive  development  of  the 
water  and  land  resources  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin. 

At  the  time  the  Flood  Control  Acts 
were  adopted,  I  was  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  along  with  a  distin- 
guished member  who  later  served  here 
In  the  Senate  until  his  untimely  death  In 
1962 — Francis  Case.  In  Che  Senate  then, 
were  Harlan  Bushfield  and  Chan  Gur- 
ney.  ; 

So  as  one  who  has  ha|4  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  for,  and  vofie  for  this  com- 
prehensive program  sint^e  its  inception 
and  passage  by  Congress,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Oahe  irrlgatioai  authorization 
bill  has  special  significance  for  me. 

While  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  program — at  least 
in  our  State — has  been  completed,  and 
even  though  one  feels  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction over  that  part  of  the  develop- 
ment which  Is  now  in  operation,  it  still 
is  an  exciting  and  rewarding  experience 
for  me  to  continue  working  in  behalf  of 
that  which  is  unfinished,  even  though 
that  which  has  been  accomplished  Is 
probably  more  dramatic  and  awesome, 
such  as  the  construction  Involved  In 
building  the  huge  rolled-earth  Oahe  Dam 
on  the  Missouri. 

To  my  mind,  the  events  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  flood  control  laws  of 
1944  and  1946  remain  inost  fresh,  be- 
cause It  wais  then  that  (oil  demonstra- 
tion was  given  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished when  the  people  Join  together  In 
a  worthy  cause.  And  the  basin  project 
is  truly  an  effort  by  the  people  as  they 
planned  and  worked  cooperatively  in  the 
vast  undertaking  that  stands  today  as 
the  Missouri  River  development  program. 

In  the  early  1940's,  an  extensive  series 
of  public  meetings  were  held,  up  and 
down  the  river,  to  discuss  the  plans  for 
flood  control,  plans  which  eventually 
would  also  lead  to  Irrlgflition  which  we 
are  now  ready  to  start  as  part  of  the 
basin  program  of  operation. 

Virtually  all  of  our  congressional  re- 
cess periods  In  those  days  were  used  by 
the  delegation  to  meet  with  the  Gover- 
nor, other  State  officials,  and  various 
groups  and  organizations  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  this  multipurpose  devel- 
opment, so  much  of  which  is  now  a 
reality. 

South  Dakota  Governors  during  this 
period  were  Harlan  Bushfleld,  from  1939 
to  1943  when  he  came  to  the  Senate  to 
continue  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  theipro- 
eram,  and  M.  Q.  Sharpe,  ^ho  served  until 


1947.  All  of  our  succeeding  Governors 
also  gave  the  basin  program  maximum 
support. 

Among  the  hsirdest  drivers  In  the 
effort  were  two  men  whose  names  be- 
came household  words  in  South  Dakota — 
and  no  doubt  in  the  other  Missouri  River 
States — and  for  whom  the  program  was 
originally  named,  the  Pick-Sloan  plan. 

Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  then  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  division  engineer, 
and  W.  G.  Sloan,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
regional  director,  accomplished  a  tre- 
mendous Job,  and  if  ever  two  men  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  a  program  with  all 
their  hearts  and  energies.  Glen  Sloan 
and  Lewis  Pick  did  as  they  met  and 
talked  with  our  people  in  South  Dakota 
and  with  officials  here  in  Washington  In 
their  advocacy  of  Missouri  River 
development. 

In  fact,  I  recall  on  one  occasion,  over 
a  2-week  period  one  summer.  Governor 
Sharpe,  General  Pick,  Glen  Sloan,  and  I 
visited  all  nine  States  In  the  Missouri 
River  watershed  and  held  public  meet- 
ings from  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City 
to  Fort  Peck,  Mont.,  drumming  up  sup- 
port for  what  became  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan. 

In  any  summation  of  the  great  work 
involved  in  this  program  and  the  con- 
tributions which  have  been  made.  It  per- 
haps is  not  appropriate  to  try  to  single 
out  individual  citizens  for  credit  because 
there  are  so  many  involved  and  no  doubt 
important  contributors  would  be  over- 
looked. But  it  would  likewise  be  in- 
appropriate, to  my  way  of  thinking,  In 
discussion  of  this  program  if  no  mention 
were  made  at  all  of  the  two  men  I  have 
cited.  General  Pick  and  Glen  Sloan. 

And  what  of  this  great  Missouri  Basin 
project,  which  we  once  knew  as  the 
Pick -Sloan  plan? 

It  was  the  Intention  of  this  plan  to 
prosper  and  stabilize  the  agriculture  of 
the  seven -State  Missouri  Basin,  provide 
effective  flood  control  and  navigation 
benefiting  the  downstream  States  along 
the  Mississippi  River,  establish  new 
recreational  areas,  and  provide  low  cost 
hydroelectric  power  and  irrigation. 

My  great  State  of  South  Dakota  gave 
up  more  than  500,000  acres  of  good  river 
bottomland  to  the  great  dams  con- 
structed on  the  Missouri  River,  and  as 
the  Missouri  River  courses  through 
South  Dakota  today,  it  passes  from  one 
reservoir  to  another  for  its  full  length  of 
about  550  miles. 

These  dams  and  reservoirs  now  ef- 
fectively provide  in  large  measures  all 
of  the  benefits  claimed  for  them,  except 
the  promised  irrigation. 

We  gave  up  that  good  river  bottomland 
unselfishly,  with  confidence  that  the  plan 
to  irrigate  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  from  the  Oahe  Reservoir  In  our 
State  would  compensate  us  for  this  sacri- 
fice. The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
would  make  a  small  start  on  that  pledge 
of  more  than  20  years'  standing. 

The  economy  of  South  Dakota  is 
fotmded  firmly  on  agriculture.  But  be- 
cause of  the  vagaries  of  nature,  we  have 
never  been  blessed  with  dependable  and 
adequate  moisture  during  the  critical 
growing  season  to  realize  fully  the  great 
potential  of  our  wonderful  soil.   We  have 


never  been  able  to  remove  the  ever-pres- 
ent threat  of  drought  and  crop  failure. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  stabilize  and 
expand  our  agricultural  economy,  and  we 
have  been  continually  faced  with  the 
emigration  of  our  youth  to  those  States 
which  have  been  more  bountifully 
blessed. 

But  South  Dakota's  faith  has  not  wa- 
vered over  these  20-odd  years  as  we 
waited  and  watched  while  over  90  percent 
of  the  works  planned  for  flood  control, 
navigation,  recreation,  and  power  pro- 
duction in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect have  been  constructed. 

In  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, we  passed  Public  Law  442,  which 
requires  that  all  further  construction  on 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  be  sepa- 
rately authorized.  For  many  years  prior 
to  that,  no  authoiized  irrigation  develop- 
ment of  major  size  in  the  basin  has  been 
able  to  secure  the  funding  essential  for 
construction. 

Last  year,  however.  North  Dakota  was 
benefited  by  the  passage  of  legislation 
authorizing  construction  of  the  initial 
stage  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit. 
That  legislation  also  included  authoriza- 
tion of  accounting  and  financial  concepts 
and  procedures  that  assure  that  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project  will  continue 
on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

It  assures  that  all  of  the  reimbursable 
Federal  expenditures  associated  with  the 
project  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasui^y. 
In  the  case  of  the  Oahe  unit,  I  am  pleased 
to  report,  the  reimbursable  costs  amount 
to  90  percent  of  the  proposed  Federal  ex- 
penditures. The  remaining  10  percent 
that  is  nomeimbursable  represents  costs 
associated  with  flood  control,  recreation, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

For  every  dollar  of  Federal  expendi- 
ture for  the  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe 
unit,  Mr.  President,  benefits  totaling 
$2.50  will  fiow  back  into  the  economy. 

The  annual  volume  of  farm  receipts 
and  associated  business  volume  created 
will  total  more  than  $100  million 
annually. 

This  development  will  generate  local. 
State,  and  Federal  taxes  of  more  than  $6 
million  each  and  every  year. 

Over  the  50-year  period  during  which 
the  Federal  costs  of  the  unit  would  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury,  Federal  income 
taxes  in  excess  of  those  that  would  be 
a^ected  from  the  area  if  dryland  farm- 
ing were  to  continue  will  amount  to  more 
than  $175  million. 

For  the  more  than  76  years  that  South 
Dakota  has  been  one  of  these  great 
United  States,  we  have  been  unable  to 
contribute  our  full  share  to  growth 
of  the  national  economy.  The  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  Introducing  today 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  make  an  investment  in  America  that 
would  permit  us  to  do  so.  and  to  return 
handsome  dividends  on  that  investment. 

And,  Mr.  President,  the  time  has  now 
arrived  for  achieving  the  return  on  South 
Dakota's  own  Investment  of  our  rich  river 
bottomlands  to  this  program  by  setting 
in  motion  this  Irrigation  project  which 
also  makes  the  Federal  Government's 
contribution  a  national  Investment  in 
yielding  to  the  Nation  economic  dividends 
far  surpassing  the  cost. 


--  B^  -,1  tyupi^  I  pwjHJirc^ 
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Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Oahe  Conservancy 
Subdistrlct  board  of  directors  at  their 
meeting  on  Janusor  12,  1966. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  <Mr. 
McCarthy  In  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  since  this 
organization  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  irrigation  planning  for  our  State, 
I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  that  some 
recognition  be  given  for  their  valued  serv- 
ice and  outstanding  contributions  and  by 
way  of  doing  so  wish  to  include  the 
board's  resolution  which  endorses  the  au- 
thorization bill  Introduced  today. 
ExHnrr  1 
A  RxsoLxmoN 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Oahe 
Conservancy  Subdistrlct  on  December  19, 
19&(.  adopted  a  motion  requesting  the  Bureau 
or  Reclamation  to  revise  the  report  for  the 
Oahe  Irrigation  unit  so  as  to  redefine  the 
unit  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  the  board  also  requested  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  prepare  a  feasibility 
report  on  a  proposed  19O,0O0-acre  first  stage 
of  the  Oahe  irrigation  unit;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
prepared  such  reports  as  requested:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  does  request  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  redefine  the 
Oahe  unit  as  originally  defined  in  Senate 
Document  191  of  the  78th  Congress  and  au- 
thorised by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  definition  provided 
in  the  rep>ort  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
on  the  Oahe  unit  of  May  l(«6fi  and  that  the 
Congress  also  authorize  construction  of  the 
190,000-acre  first  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  as 
designated  In  the  supplemental  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  June  1965;  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  subdistrlct  pledges  its 
best  efforu  to  seek  authorization  to  addi- 
tional acreages  In  the  Oahe  project  as  soon 
as  local  support  is  indicated  by  formation  of 
Irrigation  districts. 

James  L.  Lewis, 
Manager-Trearurer. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3002)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  first  stage  of  the 
Oahe  unit,  James  division,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  South  Dakota,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


ANTIBLACKOUT  EMERGENCY 
POWER  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
require  the  installation  of  emergency 
electric  power  equipment  in  hotels, 
theaters,  restaurants,  ofiBce  buildings,  re- 
tall  establishments,  and  transportation 
terminals  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Designed  to  forestall  wholesale  public 
liiconvenience  and  possible  panic  in 
power  blackouts  such  as  the  one  in  the 
Northeast  last  November,  and  the  more 
recent  occurrence  In  El  Paso,  Tex.,  the 


bill  requires  installation  of  power  equip- 
ment capable  of  providing  emergency 
lighting.  The  measure  contemplates  the 
use  of  Inexpensive,  battery-operated  fa- 
cilities to  provide  adequate  power.  Emer- 
gency power  to  light  a  theater  could  be 
made  available  for  under  $100  by  using 
these  battery-powered  facilities,  which 
are  presently  in  widespread  use  In 
Pennsylvania. 

November  9.  1965,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  New  York  State — indeed  in  the 
entire  Northeast — as  the  night  of  the 
great  blackout.  In  the  midst  of  the 
homebound  rush  hour,  millions  were 
plunged  into  total  darkness  and  deprived 
of  all  electric  power.  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  this  meant  that  thousands 
were  trapped  in  elevators,  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  in  subways  and  trains 
under  the  ground,  and  countless  others 
moved  homeward  either  on  foot  or  In 
automobiles  through  dark  and  congested 
streets — or  were  stranded  as  were 
thousands  that  night.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  apartment  dwellers  were  also 
without  water  due  to  the  failure  of  elec- 
tric pumps. 

To  the  surprise  of  many,  and  to  the 
great  credit  of  urban  man's  endurance, 
there  was  no  panic  during  the  blackout 
and,  except  for  the  extreme  inconven- 
ience. New  Yorkers  appear  to  have  mud- 
dled through  virtually  unscathed.  The 
same  could  be  said  of  El  Paso,  Tex., 
which  experienced  a  blackout  even  more 
recently.  In  the  next  blackout  for  what- 
ever cause — if  there  ever  is  a  next  black- 
out— we  may  not  be  as  fortunate. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  American  Public  Power  Association 
have  both  prepared  extensive  reports  on 
the  causes  of  the  Northeast  blackout,  tuid 
have  made  suggestions  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence. These  include  a  more  exten- 
sive power  grid,  new  authority  for  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  tighter 
technical  regulation  of  power  distribu- 
tion systems  and  a  complete  reevalua- 
tion  of  our  resources  and  equipment. 

One  relatively  simple  precaution  al- 
though recommended,  has  not  been  acted 
upon.  That  is  to  require  that  all  public 
buildings  be  equipped  with  emergency 
power  facilities  sufBcient  to  provide  elec- 
tric light  in  the  event  of  a  power  failure. 
Pennsylvania  has  such  a  law.  New  York 
has  one  which  applies  to  hospitals, 
theaters,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  emer- 
gency lights  were  available  in  these  insti- 
tutions during  the  blackout. 

Certainly,  there  are  other  forms  of 
emergency  electric  power  which  would  be 
desirable  in  the  event  of  a  blackout,  but 
to  require  that  all  public  buildings  be 
equipped  with  entire  auxiliary  power 
systems  would  be  both  enormously  ex- 
pensive and  impractical.  Manual  de- 
vices operating  without  electric  power 
can  be  provided  in  elevators,  for  example, 
which  would  permit  their  being  lowered 
to  the  nearest  floor. 

But  lights  are  essential,  both  to  elim- 
inate the  possibility  of  panic,  and  to  per- 
mit orderly  exit.  And  power  for  lights 
can  be  provided  by  single  unit,  battery 
powered  facilities  at  very  little  cost. 
Power  to  light  a  theater,  for  example, 
could  be  assured  by  the  installation  of 
such  a  device  costing  well  under  $100. 


My  bill  would  require  the  installation 
of  such  a  device  in  all  hotels,  theaters, 
restaurants,  of&ce  buildings,  retail  estab- 
lishments, and  transportation  terminals 
engaged  in  Interstate  commerce.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  given  primary 
enforcement  powers,  but  both  inspection 
and  enforcement  functions  would  be 
delegated  to  appropriate  State  agencies 
where  effective  State  laws  exist. 

This  proposal  is  simple.  Inexpensive, 
and  practical.  It  would  greatly  alleviate 
inconvenience  and  would  protect  the 
public  safety  should  power  failures  occur 
in  the  future.  It  is  regrettable  that  such 
a  law  was  not  on  the  books  last  Novem- 
ber 9,  but  I  urge  that  it  be  considered  at 
the  forthcoming  Commerce  Committee 
hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  3004)  to  require  certain 
buildings  to  be  equipped  with  emergency 
lighting  systems,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  lie 
on  the  desk  for  1  week  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TRAFFIC   SAFETY  ACT  OP   1966 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration  and  on 
behalf  of  myself,  I  Introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  entitled  "Traf- 
fic Safety  Act  of  1966."  The  proposed 
legislation  will  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  safety  program  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  safety  standards  for  motor 
vehicles  in  interstate  commerce  to  re- 
duce traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths,  in- 
juries, and  property  damage  resulting 
from  such  accidents.  This  proposed 
measure  has  been  recommended  in  the 
President's  transportation  message  to  the 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3005)  to  provide  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  safety  progrsun  and 
establishment  of  safety  standards  for 
motor  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce  to 
reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths. 
Injuries,  and  property  damage  which  oc- 
cur in  such  accidents.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
domestic  public  issue  has  so  captured  the 
Interest  and  i  concern  of  the  American 
public  as  automobile  safety.  We  have 
now  come  face  to  face  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  deaths  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  on  the  highways  each  year 
are  not  inevitable. 

We  have  come  to  understand  that  no 
dramatic  safety  program  is  possible 
which  does  not  act  upon  the  entire  com- 
plex of  factors  which  create  hazard  on 
the  highways. 

Driver  education  alone  is  not  enough. 
The   design  of  highways  alone  Is  not 


enough.  Enoouragemeht  of  vlgorouB 
State  automobile  Inspection  is  not 
enough. 

No  meaningful  safety  program  can  ig- 
nore any  of  these  elements.  And  no 
meaningful  program  can  shortchange 
the  basic  role  of  the  automobile  Itself 
and  its  principal  comi>ooent — the  auto- 
mobile tire.  The  events  of  the  last  sev- 
eral months  have  made  us  realize  that 
safer  cars  and  safer  tires  can  be  engi- 
neered and  economically  produced.  And 
the  awful  toll  of  highway  deaths  has 
brought  us  to  the  realisation  that  safer 
automobiles  and  safer  tires  must  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  which  the 
President  has  sent  us  today  represents 
a  comprehensive,  many-faceted  program 
for  promoting  automobile  safety.  It  is 
a  program  which  should  receive  the 
wholehearted,  vigorous  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  President  hsis  endorsed  the  Magnu- 
son-Nelson  Tire  Safety  Act  of  1966,  S. 
2669,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Nation's 
safety  programs. 

Several  bills  relating  to  automobile 
safety  have  been  Introduced  by  various 
Senators  in  particular  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson].  Vigorous 
hearings  have  been  held  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff].  The 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  held  hear- 
ings on  several  bills  relating  to  auto- 
mobile safety.  The  committee  is  about 
ready  to  report  an  automobile  tire  safety 
bill,  which  is,  of  course,  included  in  this 
many-facet  program. 

The  bill  Just  introduced  is,  of  course, 
in  the  nature  of  an  overall  bill  which, 
it  Is  hoped,  will  reach  generally  all  the 
facets  and  will  add  up  to  a  good  na- 
tional safety  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, in  this  connection,  to  have  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  letters 
from  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
contain  the  administration's  endorse- 
ment of  S.  2669,  and  aUo  a  section-by- 
sectlon  summary  of  the  proposed  Traf- 
fic Safety  Act  of  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  summary  were  ordeued  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
necessary  and  Immediate  Federal  action 
to  halt  the  tragedy  that  occurs  daily  on 
the  highways  of  our  Nation  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  alarming  growth  in 
motor  vehicle  accidents.  These  mishaps 
claim  each  day  over  134  lives  or  nearly 
50,000  lives  annually.  They  cause  more 
than  3  million  injuries  in  a  year  and  re- 
sult in  economic  losses  of  nearly  $9  bil- 
lion. ; 

Over  the  years  1.5  ijolllion  American 
citizens  have  died  as  a  result  of  highway 
accidents.  The  President  recently  stated 
that,  "the  gravest  problem  before  this 
Nation— next  to  the  war  in  Vietnam — is 
the  death  and  destruction,  the  shocking 
and  senseless  carnage  that  strikes  daily 
on  our  highways  and  takes  a  higher 
and  more  terrible  toll  ewery  year."  We 
can  no  longer  be  indifferent  to  or  accept 


aa  inevitable  the  economic  loss  and  the 
untold  tragedy  that  results  from  the 
mounting  toll  of  trafSc  accidents. 

We  know  how  to  build  safer  vehicles 
and  safer  highways,  and  we  know  how 
to  train  safer  drivers  and  enforce  safety 
regulations.  But,  for  too  long  our  traflSc 
efforts  have  been  diversified  under  many, 
many  programs  of  varying  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  civic  activity.  The  Nation's 
resources  must  be  organized  Into  a  na- 
tional traflSc  ssifety  program  which  pro- 
vides the  financing  needed  for  research 
and  for  establishing  effective  counter- 
measures  to  reverse  the  accident  trend. 

Our  transportation  system  must  be 
made  the  safest  in  the  world.  This 
means  increased  attention  to  automotive 
trafiflc  safety,  since  this  mode  will  Involve 
travel  reaching  over  a  trillion  vehicle 
miles  a  year  within  the  next  decade  with 
125  million  drivers  and  120  million  ve- 
hicles Involved.  So  the  need  for  the 
proposed  legislation  is  obvious. 

The  President's  transportation  mes- 
sage also  set  forth  certain  immediate 
corrective  action  steps  which  he  is  tak- 
ing under  existing  authority.  He  will 
assign  to  a  single  agency  res(>onslbility 
for  coordinating  widely  dispersed  Fed- 
eral safety  programs.  He  has  proposed 
in  his  budget  for  1967  an  expansion  in 
the  scope  and  upgrading  in  the  quality  of 
existing  safety  efforts. 

The  President  has  stated  that  the  au- 
thority available  to  him  must  he  broad- 
ened if  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
promote  a  unified  and  vigorous  national 
safety  effort.  The  TrafBc  Safety  Act  of 
1966  has  been  proposed  by  the  President 
to  accomplish  this  goal.  It  is  a  6 -year 
program  directed  toward  the  immediate 
reduction  of  accidents  and  the  ultimate 
development  of  a  safe  highway  transpor- 
tation system.  The  legislation  would 
authorize  Federal  financing  support  of 
$700  million  over  the  6-year  period — a 
little  more  than  $100  million  a  year. 

Congress  acted  wisely  in  the  last  ses- 
sion by  its  enactment  of  a  broad  charter, 
under  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-139, 
which  urges  creation  of  State  trafSc 
safety  programs  and  assigns  responsi- 
bility for  a  long-range  program  of  con- 
tinued Federal-State  cooperation. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  program 
of  grants  to  support  the  States'  highway 
safety  programs  which  will  operate  un- 
der national  uniform  standards  covering 
such  areas  as  vehicle  safety  standards 
and  inspection,  driver  education,  driver 
licensing,  advanced  traflflc  control  tech- 
nology, support  for  specialized  accident 
investigation  teams,  expansion  of  data 
collection  efforts  and  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  availability  of  police  and 
emergency  medical  service. 

Funds  also  will  be  authorized  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
carry  forward  necessary  program  sup- 
port at  the  Federal  level.  He  would  be 
enabled  to  support  training,  fellowship 
grants,  and  research  to  institutions  and 
individuals  in  all  safety  areas.  Funds 
also  would  be  used  to  augment  on-going 
programs  of  other  agencies  with  high- 
way safety  activities  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  this  way  Federal  funds  could  be  prop- 
erly allocated  to  areas  where  greatest 


benefit  could  be  derived  under  policy 
guidelines  established  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  Creation  of  effective 
countermeasures  also  requires  adequate 
research  capability  so  that  we  may  es- 
tablish a  better  imderstandlng  of  the 
fundamental  causes  of  trafBc  accidents 
and  support  creation  of  effective  stand- 
ards to  guide  formulation  of  future  cor- 
rective actions.  To  accomplish  this  the 
President  has  requested  authority  to 
plan  and  construct  needed  Federal  re- 
search facilities  and  the  creation  of  an 
accident  data  information  system. 

The  almost  universal  usage  of  the 
automobile  makes  it  a  vital  component  of 
our  economy  In  supporting  the  mobility 
and  livelihood  of  every  individual  Amer- 
ican. This  critical  role  requires  that  we 
no  longer  avoid  the  responsibility  for  as- 
suring that  vehicles  sold  and  used  in  in- 
terstate commerce  are  designed,  manu- 
factured, and  equipped  to  provide  opti- 
mum safety.  The  public  interest  requires 
that  safety  be  a  primary  consideration  of 
vehicle  design. 

The  President  has  requested  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  be  given  au- 
thority to  assure  that  in  the  future  all 
vehicles  sold  In  interstate  commerce  be 
designed,  built,  and  equipped  to  minimize 
both  the  possibility  and  the  severity  of 
accidents.  To  accomplish  this  objective 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  would 
be  given  authority  to  investigate  and  to 
develop  safety  performance  criteria  for 
highway  veliicles  and  their  components. 
It  is  Important  that  the  Federal  role  in 
traCQc  safety  focus  upon  all  elements  of 
the  accident  phenomena  which  include 
the  vehicle  as  well  as  the  driver  and  the 
highway.  Authority  is  also  proposed  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
prescribe  mandatory  standards  if  by 
1970,  adequate  voluntary  standards  have 
not  been  adopted  by  the  industry.  The 
timing  of  this  authority  will  provide  sun- 
pie  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
devise  constructive  performance  design 
criteria  as  guidelines  for  future  actions. 

In  other  modes  of  transportation,  the 
Federal  Government  has  never  hesitated 
to  assure  that  safety  standards  are  pro- 
vided when  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic. Defining  the  Federal  role  in  this  area 
is  needed  to  respond  to  the  Nation's 
growing  concern  f  ch-  the  mounting  toll  of 
highway  accidents. 

We  spend  nearly  $100  billion  a  year  for 
automotive  transportation  and  the  bene- 
fits to  our  Nation  from  this  investment 
are  immeasurable.  But  we  also  must 
avoid  the  unnecessary  cost  in  economic 
loss  and  untold  human  tragedy  which 
grrows  out  of  these  traffic  accidents. 

The  number  and  severity  of  accidents 
without  question  exceed  tolerable  limits 
and  surely  we  can  devote  some  small 
fraction  of  this  expenditure  to  a  program 
to  reduce  this  human  suffering  and  loss. 
In  my  view,  the  President's  program  as 
proposed  is  Justified  by  this  need.  We 
must  go  forward  with  this  effort  until  we 
have  substantially  reduced  the  hazards 
of  highway  accidents  and  made  it  possi- 
ble for  those  Americans  who  depend  upon 
the  automobile  to  drive  in  safety  and 
comfort  upon  our  highways. 

We  have  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic   transportation    system    in    the 
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world.  The  President's  proposed  pro- 
gram u  contained  In  the  Traffic  Safety 
Act  of  1964  can  bring  It  within  our  power 
to  provide  the  safest — and  that  Is  our 
goal. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorr]  Is 
chairman,  which  has  handled  this  sub- 
ject. Do  I  understand  that  this  bill  is 
to  be  referred  to  both  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations? 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  No.  This  Is  an 
automobile  safety  bill  and  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  other  bill  Is  an  executive  department 
reorganization  bill  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  The  President 
has  just  sent  to  Congress  a  message  on 
that  subject,  and  It  will  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCi.zllan] 
Is  the  chairman,  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  technical  reorganization  features 
with  respect  to  executive  departments. 

If  substantive  legislation  is  required — 
and  it  will  be,  in  some  instances,  because 
the  proposal  Involves,  for  instance,  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy, and  certain  segments  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission — such  pro- 
posed legislation  would  naturally  be 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. If  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  approve  the  establistiment  of 
a  new  Department  of  Transportation, 
that  Department's  functions  would  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Certain  features  of  the  traffic  safety 
bin  affecting  public  roads  may  Involve 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  which  the  other  com- 
mittees will  work. 

This  proposal  is  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  regulation  of  the  whole 
transportation  system  of  the  United 
States. 

The  administration's  bill  to  esUblish 
a  Department  of  Transportation  will,  I 
hope,  be  received  today,  and  I  shall  in- 
troduce it  with  the  same  request. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  It  was  necessary  to 
move  In  this  broad  way.  I  mentioned 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicorr],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  N«Lsow),  and  other  Senators  have 
sponsored  specific  bills.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  has  t>efore  It  eight  or 
nine  bills  relating  to  different  facets  of 
traffic  safety.  We  are  trying  to  combine 
them.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  feels  any 
particular  pride  of  authorship  of  legis- 
lation that  will  ultimately  be  designed  to 
make  our  highways  safe  and  to  provide  a 
better  transportation  system. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  as  to  that. 


ItHHIIHT    1 

Obtoal  Covmbxz.  or  trx 
DsPAKTifKirr  or  Coiocbks, 
Wathington.  D.C.,  February  4, 1966. 
Hon.  Wauucn  Q.  Macndson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
US.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  DC. 

Dkax  Ma.  CHAnicArf :  This  letter  is  Ui  fur- 
ther reply  to  yoiir  request  for  the  views  of 
this  Department  with  respect  to  8.  3669,  a 
bin  to  establish  safety  standards  for  motor 
vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped  lit  Interstate 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  establish  the  tire  safety  stand- 
ards of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Ccmd- 
mlsslon  as  Interim  mandatory  standards, 
and  to  Issue  revised  standards.  If  necessary, 
after  2  years  based  upon  the  research  and  de- 
velopment authorized  by  the  bill.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  conduct  testing 
and  Inspection  necessary  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act.  The  act  authorizes 
enforcement  either  by  seizure  and  condem- 
nation of  substandard  tires  or  by  Injunction. 
The  Secretary  also  would  be  directed  to  de- 
velop a  uniform  grading  system  for  tires 
and  to  make  reconunendatlons  to  the  Con- 
gress by  January  31,  1971,  for  Ite  Implemen- 
tation. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  believes 
there  Is  a  need  for  appropriate  legislation 
relating  to  tire  standards.  Subject  to  the 
comments  below,  we  strongly  favor  enact- 
ment of  8.  2660. 

In  the  hearings  on  an  earlier  bill  (S.  1643) 
on  the  subject  of  tire  standards  held  by 
your  committee  on  May  26,  1965,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  J.  Herbert  HoUomon. 
In  testifying  for  the  Department,  empha- 
sized the  need  for  research,  as  well  as  civil 
enforcement  procedures.  In  an  effective  tire 
safety  program.  He  also  stated  that  the 
Department  normally  preferred  the  volun- 
tary approach  to  standardization,  but  In  this 
case  would  have  no  objection  to  discretion- 
ary authority  In  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  Issue  mandatory  standards,  if  the  volun- 
tary approach  did  not  offer  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  the  public. 

S.  2669  Includes  provisions  for  research 
and  civil  enforcement,  as  the  Department 
suggested.  In  addition.  secUon  3  requires 
Interim  mandatory  standards  and  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall  review  and  revise 
them  to  the  extent  necessary  In  light  of  the 
results  of  the  research  and  testing  program. 
We  beUeve  It  would  be  preferable  simply  to 
provide  discretionary  authority  to  Issue  man- 
datory safety  standards.  However,  we  would 
defer  to  your  committee  as  to  the  necessity 
for  promulgating  interim  mandatory  stand- 
ards as  provided  in  S.  2669. 

In  any  event  we  recommend  that  amend- 
ments along  the  following  lines  be  made  in 
the  bill. 

Section  2(b)  defines  motor  vehicle  in  a 
manner  which  excludes  not  only  vehicles 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Ccwn- 
merce  Commission,  but  also  many  other 
vehicles  used  on  the  highways,  such  as  light 
trucks  and  trailers.  Accordingly,  we  suggest 
that  secUon  2<b)  be  rewritten  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  term  'motor  vehicle'  means  any 
motor  vehicle  or  drawn  vehicle,  primarily  for 
use  on  the  public  roads  and  highways,  other 
than  a  vehicle  subject  to  safety  regulations 
under  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act." 

The  above  suggested  language  U  similar  to 
that  used  In  Public  Law  88-201,  establishing 
seat  belt  safety  standards  and  would  exclude 
vehicles  occasionally  used  on  the  highways, 
but  primarily  adapted  for  other  uses,  such  as, 
for  example,  farm  tractors  or  construction 
equipment. 

Among  the  actlvlUee  authorized  by  section 
4(c)  In  support  of  Improved  safety  standards 


is  research  and  development  on  standards 
tot  retreadad  tires.  Developing  a  safety 
sUndard  for  retreaded  tires  Is  extremely  dif- 
ficult. There  are  unpredictable  variations  In 
carcasses  used  for  retreading,  and  tests  of 
small  samples  for  data  gathering  purposes 
would  be  almost  meaningless.  We  have 
estimated  that  a  minimum  of  4  years  would 
be  required  to  develop  suitable  tests.  As- 
suming that  a  satisfactory  test  can  be  de- 
veloped, the  nature  of  tire  remanufacturing 
could  pose  problems  of  enforcwnent  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  additional  au- 
thority may  well  be  needed  to  permit 
adequate  enforcement. 

Another  siiggesUon  we  have  relates  to  load 
standards  for  tires.  Section  4(c)(4),  which 
mentions  factors  to  be  considered  in  develop- 
ing safety  standards,  could  be  construed  to- 
gether with  section  4(b)  to  mean  that  load 
standards  should  be  established  for  each  type 
of  expected  use  for  tires.  This  would  be  a 
formidable  task  from  both  the  technical  and 
enforcement  point  of  view.  The  Department 
beUeves  that  there  should  be  a  minimum 
safety  requirement  for  load,  considering  all 
uses.  Separate  standards  should  not  be  re- 
quired or  permitted  for  a  car  traveling  a  few 
miles  to  and  from  work  with  only  the  driver, 
since  such  a  car  may  at  any  time  be  used  for 
severe  service.  A  passenger  car,  for  example, 
frequently  has  a  full  load  of  passengers  and 
luggage  and  travels  at  maximum  legal  speed 
on  Interstate  highways  for  prolonged  periods. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  practical  to  develop 
methods  and  to  test  tires  for  every  possible 
road  hazard  as  suggested  by  this  section. 
Even  safe  tires  may  be  cut  or  damaged  acci- 
dentally or  through  abuse  In  ways  that  a 
standard  cannot  prevent.  We  recommend 
that  section  4(b)  be  rewritten  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  such  revised  minimum  standards, 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  maximum 
permissible  loads  for  each  motor  vehicle  tire, 
and  the  application  of  such  maximum  per- 
missible load  standsutls,  as  be  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 3." 

We  further  reconunend  that  section  4(c) 
(4)  be  rewritten  as  follows: 

"(4)  Shall  take  Into  consideration  such 
factors  as  size,  load  carrying  abUlty  under 
the  conditions  likely  to  be  encountered  in 
regular  highway  travel,  resistance  to  impact 
and  fatigue,  resistance  to  cornering  and  skid- 
ding, resistance  to  detachment  from  rim,  and 
such  other  factors  as  he  deems  relevant." 

As  rewritten,  section  4(c)  (4)  would  permit 
the  consideration  of  factors  such  as  the  char- 
acteristics of  tires  In  their  interaction  with 
road  surfaces. 

We  note  that  while  8.  1643  refers  to  label- 
ing standards  as  well  as  safety  and  grading 
standards,  S.  2669  does  not  expressly  require 
labeling.  We  assume  that  there  is  no  Intent 
in  S.  2669  to  restrict  authority  to  require  rea- 
sonable labeling  as  part  of  establishing  safety 
standards,  since  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission  regulation  V-1  on  tire 
safety  includes  certain  labeling  require- 
ments. We  feel  that  reasonable  labeling  re- 
quirements would  Include  informaUon  such 
as  the  name  of  the  maniifacturer  or  distrib- 
utor, tire  size,  load  rating,  and  Inflation 
pressure. 

Finally,  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
bin  are  not  entirely  clear.  It  appears  that 
condemnation  proceedings  could  be  brought 
by  private  parties,  and  that  substandard  tires 
could  be  condemned  whUe  in  the  hands  of 
the  ultimate  user.  We  question  whether 
either  of  these  would  be  desirable  or  prac- 
tical. 

In  summary,  we  feel  that  enactment  of  S. 
2669,  subject  to  our  comments  above,  would 
contribute  Importantly  to  the  traffic  safety 
program  which  President  Johnson  called  for 
In  this  year's  state  of  the  Union  message. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
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the  submission  of  this  report  to  your  com- 
mittee and  further  that  the  enactment  of 
legislation  along  the  Une«  of  S.  2669  would 
be  consistent  with  the  administration's  ob- 
jectives. 

Sincerely, 

Robert   E.   Oilbs, 

0-tneral  Counsel. 

Feocral  Trade  Oomiossion, 
Waahlnffton,  D.C.,  January  28, 1966. 
Hon.  Warren  O.  Maouvbou, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  ThU  is  in  res{>on8e  to 
your  letter  of  October  20,  1966,  requesting 
the  Commission's  views  on  $.  2669,  89th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  a  blU  to  establish  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or 
shipped  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  bUl  provides  that  it  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Tire  Safety  Act  of  1906."  As  we  Inter- 
pret the  bill,  it  would  delogate  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  the  authority  to  promul- 
gate minimum  safety  standards  for  tires  used 
on  motor  vehicles,  which  Is  defined  In  the 
bill  as  meaning  passenger  cars  and  station 
wagons  used  on  the  highways,  except  those 
regulated  under  certain  specific  provisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  bill  fur- 
ther authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  develop  a  uniform  grading  sys- 
tem for  motor  vehicle  tires. 

It  specifically  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  and  publish  as  interim  min- 
imum safety  standards  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister the  tire  safety  standards  substantially 
as  prescribed  by  the  Vthlcle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission,  an  Interstate  agency 
which  was  established  pursuant  to  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress. 

Two  years  after  the  effMtlve  date  of  the 
bin  and  thereafter  as  he  deems  necessary 
the  Secretary  la  required  to  review  and  re- 
vise to  the  extent  necessary  the  aforemen- 
tioned Interim  minimum  safety  standards. 
In  such  revised  minimum  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary is  required  to  prescribe  the  maximum 
permissible  loads  for  each  motor  vehicle  tire 
and  the  application  of  such  standards. 
The  bill  then  seta  out  what  the  Sec- 
retary shall  do  in  carrying  out  this  require- 
ment. Among  the  activltle*  that  the  Secre- 
tary Is  directed  to  undertake  In  carrying  out 
the  safety  standard  provisions  of  the  bill  la 
the  conducting  of  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  (1)  improve  minimum 
safety  standards  for  new  tires,  and  (2)  de- 
velop minimum  safety  standards  for  retread- 
ed tires. 

He  Is  also  directed  to  take  Into  consldera- 
ton  such  factors  as  size,  load -carrying  abil- 
ity and  Ita  relation  to  the  type  of  expected 
uses,  skid  resistance,  blowout  resistance, 
resistance  to  curb-strUtIng  and  pot- 
hole or  bump  damage,  cornering  ability  and 
rim  resistance.  He  Is  fuither  required  to 
consult  with  Interested  industries,  technical 
organizations.  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies. 

The  bin  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  by  January  31, 
1971,  with  respect  to  the  implementation  at 
the  grading  system  of  motor  vehicle  tires  he 
la  directed  to  establish. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorlzeK]  to  conduct  such 
testing  and  Inspection  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  the;  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  manufacture  for  sale, 
the  sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale,  In  Interstate 
commerce,  or  the  importation  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  introduction,  delivery 
for  Introduction,  or  transportation,  in  inter- 
state commerce,  or  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or 
delivery  after  sale.  In  Interstate  commerce  of 
any  tire  which  does  not  comply  vrtth  the 
safety  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Any  tire  manufactiired  or  Introduced  into 
commerce  in  violation  of  the  prohibited  acts 


Is  liable  to  seizure  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  JurlsdicUon  In 
which  the  tire  Is  found.  Such  seizure  Is  to 
be  in  conformity  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  that 
foUowed  In  cases  In  admiralty,  except  that  a 
Jury  trial  may  be  accorded  when  demanded. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  Issuing  of  In- 
junctions and  restraining  orders  and  con- 
tains provisions  concerning  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violations  thereof. 

Tire  manufacturers  are  required  by  the 
bUl  to  maintain  such  records  and  make  such 
reports  as  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  in- 
sure compUance. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  whole- 
heartedly supporta  the  objectives  and  pur- 
pose of  S.  2669. 

As  your  committee  Is  aware,  the  Commis- 
sion in  January  of  1965  held  3  days  of  pubUc 
hearings  on  various  aspecta  of  tire  market- 
ing. Among  the  subjecta  considered  was  the 
need  for  minimum  safety  standards,  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  standards  and  the  need  for 
a  system  of  tire  grading.  Since  the  hearings, 
the  Commission's  staff  has  continued  to 
study  the  problems  to  encompass  current  de- 
velopments including  the  recent  revisions  In 
the  existing  standards  of  the  Vehicle  Safety 
Equipment  Commission  effective  October  10, 
1965,  and  of  the  Rubber  Manufactvu-ers  As- 
sociation, effective  January  1, 1966. 

In  our  opinion,  the  need  for  minimum 
safety  standards  for  automotive  tires  is  now 
beyond  question.  The  Industry,  by  ita  adop- 
tion of  such  standards  has  recognized  their 
necessity.  The  activity  of  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission  in  adopting 
tire  standards  only  serves  to  buttress  our 
conclusion,  based  on  our  hearings  and  our 
study  of  all  the  authorities,  that  minimum 
safety  standards  are  necessary  and  that  the 
present  Industry  standards  are  Inadeqtiate 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Commission  has  received  substantial 
evidence  that,  even  with  their  recent  revi- 
sions, the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com- 
mission and  Rubber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion's standards  faU  to  provide  realistic  and 
adequate  safeguards  against  unsafe  tires. 
Both  sets  of  existing  standards  faU  to  make 
any  provision  for  the  problem  of  overload.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  overload  is  a  sit- 
uation which  exlsta  when  the  curb  weight 
of  a  vehicle  plus  the  designed  load  capacity 
In  terms  of  passengers  and  luggage  exceed  the 
load-carrying  capacity  of  tires  mounted  on 
the  vehicle.  Much  evidence  was  presented 
at  the  Conunlssion  bearing.  Including  a 
statement  by  a  tire  manufacturer,  that 
many  original  equipment  tires  mounted  on 
new  cars  may  be  Inadequate  tr>  oafely  carry 
the  passenger  and  baggage  load  the  vehicle 
Is  intended  to  carry. 

Our  study  has  also  raised  grave  doubta 
whether  the  perforn:.ance  requirementa  and 
the  allowable  tolerances  in  the  existing 
standards,  as  revised,  are  sufficiently  strin- 
gent In  light  of  current  high-speed  turn- 
pike and  other  highway  use.  The  specific 
levels  of  .desirable  performance  and  tolerance 
are  technical  matters  which  we  are  not 
equipped  to  evaluate  adequately.  Although 
our  stafT  has  discussed  this  problem  with 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  has 
been  advised  that  the  requirementa  and 
tolerances  of  the  current  standards  are  too 
slow,  we  shaU  leave  specific  commenta  to  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce,  who  we  understand 
wUl  present  his  views  to  this  committee. 

A  further  defect  in  the  existing  minlmvun 
safety  standards,  which  we  feel  Is  of  utmost 
significance,  Is  their  enforcement  provisions. 
The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association's 
standards  are  described  as  "voluntary." 
Manufacturers  whose  tires  fall  to  meet  the 
standards  suffer  only  the  withdrawal  of  Ita 
name  from  the  association's  certified  tire  di- 
rectory and  the  right  to  advertise  that  Ita 
tires  meet  the  standards.  The  manufacturer 
may  still  offer  these  tires  for  sale  without 
restriction.    In  our  opinion  reliance  only  on 


volimtary  standards  for  a  product  Involving 
the  life  and  safety  of  the  purchaser  is  not  a 
sufficient  safeguard  of  the  public  interest. 

Enforcement  of  the  Vehicle  EUiulpment 
Safety  Commission's  standards  is  also  volun- 
tary at  the  present  time  and  their  Imple- 
mentation will  be  left  to  the  individual  mem- 
ber States  and  the  statutory  authority 
available  to  each.  There  is  no  assurance  that 
all  of  the  member  States  will  adopt  the  pro- 
posed standards  and  even  if  they  do.  this  will 
still  leave  the  six  States  which  are  not  mem- 
bers and  which  accordingly  are  not  parties  to 
these  standards.  Moreover,  even  adoption  of 
these  standards  by  all  members  will  provide 
no  assurance  that  the  standards  will  be  en- 
forced equally  in  each  State.  In  our  opinion, 
the  motoring  pubUc  of  the  entire  United 
States  is  entitled  to  uniform  protection  of 
mandatory  minimum  safety  standards. 

With  respect  to  the  grading  system  which 
Is  provided  for  in  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion, the  testimony  received  during  our  pro- 
ceeding indicated  that  a  great  deal  of  con- 
Evuner  confusion  and  deception  exlsta  as  a 
result  of  grade  representations  and  claims 
currently  used  In  the  marketing  of  tires. 

We  believe  confusion  and  deception  are  the 
resulte  Inherent  in  the  existing  situation 
where  approximately  950  different  tire  names 
currently  marketed  represent  the  products  of 
approximately  120  private-label  marketers 
and  14  tire  manufacturers;  where  tires  may 
be  designated  as  to  grade;  I.e.,  "premium," 
"first  line,"  "second  line."  etc.,  regardless  of 
the  tire's  performance  or  safety;  where  the 
price  of  the  tire  baa  no  discernible  relation 
to  Ito  grade  or  safety  level;  and  where  many 
of  the  descriptive  terms  employed,  such  as 
"ply  rating."  "100  level,"  and  other  grade 
designations,  have  no  fixed  meaning  or 
definitive  value  under  existing  Industry 
practices. 

Testimony  adduced  at  the  hearing  reflecta 
that  one  manufactTirer's  "first-line"  tire  may 
be  inferior  to  another  manufacturer's  "third- 
line"  tire;  and  a  manufacturer  may  supply 
a  tire  represented  by  him  as  a  "third-line" 
tire  to  a  private-label  marketer  who  is  free 
to  designate  It  as  his  "premium"  tire. 

We  feel  that  S.  2669  goes  a  long  way  in 
providing  a  solution  to  both  the  safety  and 
the  grade  problems  which  hearings  and  our 
study  demonstrated  exist  In  the  marketing 
of  automobile  tires.  Section  3  eliminates 
the  voluntary  nature  of  existing  standards 
by  adopting  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Conunission's  standards  as  an  intarim 
measure.  Although,  as  we  have  Indicated, 
we  are  not  satisfied  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
these  standards,  we  feel  that  their  Interim 
adoption  Immediately  under  this  bill  will 
be  at  least  an  Initial  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  safety  standards. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  directa  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  review  and  revise  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Conunission's  standards 
prescribed  in  section  3  and  specifically  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  maximum 
load  capacities  for  tires.  These  actions  are 
of  absolute  necessity  and  wUl  eliminate  ul- 
timately the  defects  and  inadequacies  of  the 
requirementa  and  tolerances  which  are  now 
present  In  the  existing  standards. 

Section  6  of  the  bUl  authorizes  and  directa 
the  Secretary  to  develop  a  uniform  grading 
system  for  motor  vehicle  tires.  In  our  opin- 
ion, this  is  a  most  saluatory  provision  In  that 
there  are  no  adequate  Industrywide  stand- 
ards for  grading  tires. 

The  CoDunlsslon  reiterates  Ita  support  of 
the  objectives  and  purpose  of  S.  2669  and 
unequivocally  supporta  ita  enactment. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Paoi.  Rand  Dixon, 

Chairman. 

Pursuant  to  regulations,  this  report  waa 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
January  20,  1966,  and  on  January  28,  1966, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  that  there 
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la  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  re- 
port and  that  enactment  of  lefflslatlon  along 
the  lines  of  8.  3669  would  be  consistent  with 
the  administration's  objectives. 

Joazra  W.  Shsa, 

Secretary. 

SccnoN-BT-SscnoN  SvitMABT:  TaAmc 

&umT  Act  of  19M 
Section  I.  Short  Utle. 

Section  3.  Declaration  of  purpose;  This 
Is  a  succinct  statement  of  purposes,  designed 
to  summarlae  the  major  concepts  of  the  bill, 
and  to  emphasise  that  It  proposes  a  com- 
prehensive program  directed  at  all  aspects  of 
motor  vehicle  accidents. 

TTTL*    I — MOTOa    VKHICLX   SAmT    8TAM0ARDS 

Section  101.  Thl«  section  contains  deilnl- 
Uona  of  terms  used  In  the  title.  Including 
"motor  vehicle,"  "motor  vehicle  equipment," 
"motor  vehicle  safety"  and  "motor  vehicle 
■afety  standard."  The  term  "motor  vehicle 
Mfety"  is  defined  as  the  performance  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  in 
such  a  manner  Uiat  the  public  Is  protected 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  ( 1 )  highway  ac- 
cidents occurring  as  a  result  of  the  design  of 
motor  vehicles  and  (3)  death.  Injury,  or  prop- 
erty damage  occurring  when  highway  acci- 
dents do  occur.  The  term  "State"  Is  defined 
as  the  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  or  poaaeaalon  of  the 
United  SUtes.  The  term  "Secretary"  Is  de- 
fined as  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

SecUon  103.  ThU  secUon  sUtes  the  condl- 
Uons  under  which  the  Secretary  may  by 
order  issue  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
•taJMlard.  or  amend  or  withdraw  any  such 
standard.  A  standard  may  be  Issued  U  the 
Secretary  finds  that  no  safety  standard  ex- 
ists, or  If  an  existing  safety  standard  is  in- 
adequate to  protect  the  public,  U  not  based 
upon  aU  necessary  standards  of  performance, 
or  U  not  suflScienUy  complied  with  to  achieve 
adequate  motor  vehicle  safety.  Federal 
standards  must  be  Issued  In  accordance  with 
the  AdmlnlstraUve  Procedure  Act  and  when 
In  effect  will  preempt  State  and  local  law  is- 
suing a  standard  on  the  subject  matter  cov- 
•red  by  the  Federal  standard.  For  adequaU 
leadtlme.  any  standard  Issued  shall  take 
effect  no  sooner  than  180  days  nor  later  than 
a  years  from  the  date  of  Issuance. 

Section  103.  This  section  provides  that  or- 
ders Usulng  standards  are  subject  to  Judicial 
review  by  U.S.  courts  of  appeals. 
The  procedure  of  review  follows  that  in  ef- 
fect for  orders  Issued  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  CkiameUc  Act. 

Section  104.  TTiU  section  authorices  re- 
search, testing,  and  development  for  motor 
vehicle  safety  and  safety  standards,  in  co- 
operaUon  with  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  as  required  by  section  113.  Ptar 
example,  this  provision  would  provide  for 
the  use  of  the  expertise  and  the  f  aclllUes  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  under  ex- 
UUng  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Oom- 
meroe  (15  UJS.C.  373).  More  specifically,  it 
authorlaes  data  collection,  contract  for  fab- 
rication of  motor  vehicles,  and  grants  to 
States,  Intersute  agencies,  and  nonprofit 
insUtutlonB.  It  also  authorliws  acquisition 
of  equipment  and  facllltlee,  and  fabrlcaUon 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment,  for  research  and 
development  for  the  purposea  of  this  title, 
and  further  authorizes  purchasing,  disposal! 
and  destructive  tasting  of  motor  vehicles 
used  for  research  and  testing  purposes  not- 
withstanding other  laws,  including  laws  lim- 
iting purchase  and  use  of  motor  vehicles  for 
passenger  carrying  purposes. 

Section  105.  This  section  authorizes  ad- 
vice or  cooperative  agreements  to  assist  in 
the  planning  or  development  of  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  standards,  safety  standards  In- 
spection and  testing  methods  and  test  eq\ilp- 
ment. 

SecUon  106.  This  section  authorizes  train- 
ing programs  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
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motor  vehicle  safety  This  training  may  In- 
clude testing.  Inspection,  use  of  teet  methods 
and  teet  equipment,  and  Interpretation  of 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  Also,  an 
administrative  provision  authorlsee  acquis- 
ition, use,  and  disposal  of  motor  vehicles  in 
such  training  programs  In  the  manner  au- 
thorized for  research  and  testing  in  section 
104. 

Section  107.  This  section  prohibits  various 
acts  and  transactions,  other  than  exports, 
related  to  commerce  with  respect  to  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment subject  to,  but  not  complying  with, 
a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard.  It 
also  prohibits  failure  or  refusal  to  allow 
entry,  inspection,  or  access  to  and  copying 
of  records,  or  to  provide  reports  and  Infor- 
mation, as  required  by  section  110.  Nwi- 
complylng  vehicles  or  vehicle  equipment  may 
not  be  Imported,  except  under  regulations 
(1)  aUowlng  Importation  under  bond  to  In- 
sure compliance,  export  or  abandonment  to 
the  United  States,  or  (3)  allowing  temporary 
Importation  of  certain  vehicles,  such  as 
vehicles  of  tourists  visiting  the  United 
States. 

Section  108.  This  section  sets  a  dvU  penalty 
of  not  to  exceed  tl.OOO  for  each  violation 
of  section  107.  or  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. The  penalty  would  be  enforced  by 
civil  action  In  any  State,  as  defined  In  section 
101,  under  section  3461  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Section  109.  This  section  authorizes  U.S. 
courts  to  restrain  violations  of  this  title. 
Trial  for  criminal  contempt  or  violation  may 
be  by  Jiu^.  Subpenas  may  run  to  witnesses 
residing  outalde  the  district  In  which  pro- 
ceedings  to  enforce   this   title   are   held. 

Section  110.  This  section  authorises  seizure, 
prior  to  sale  to  the  ultimate  purchaser, 
while  In  Interstate  commerce  of  motor  ve- 
hicles or  motor  vehicle  equipment  manufac- 
tured or  introduced  into  Interstate  commerce 
in  violation  of  section  107.  The  procedures 
follow  those  applicable  to  seizure  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Section  111.  This  section  authorizes  test- 
ing and  Inspection  to  aid  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  vehicle  safety  standards. 
Information  obtained  Indicating  noncom- 
pliance Is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  require 
the  keeping  of  records  and  the  provision  of 
reports  and  Information  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  this  tlUe.  Section  1905  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  would  apply 
to  disclosure  of  trade  secreta  and  proprietary 
Information,  except  when  relevant  to  pro- 
ceedings under  this  act. 

SecUon  113.  This  secUon  repeals  laws  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  issue  brake  fluid 
and  seat  belt  standards,  but  preserves  the 
standards  Issued  under  the  repealed  laws,  and 
makes  them  enforceable  and  subject  to 
amendment  as  If  Issued  as  Federal  vehicle 
safety  standards  under  this  Utle. 

Section  113.  This  secUon  calls  for  coopera- 
tion with  other  departments  and  agencies  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
Secretary  Is  directed  to  uUllze  the  services 
of  other  departments  and  agencies  to  the 
maximum  to  avoid  dupllcaUon. 

SecUon  114.  This  secUon  authorizes  the  Is- 
suance of  regiilatlons  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

SecUon  115.  This  secUon  authorizes  appro- 
prlaUons  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  UUe. 

TTTix  n — TrnAinc  accident  and  hcjtjht 

BESXAXCH   AND    IMl    FACmrT 

SecUon  301.  This  section  provides  the  au- 
thorlzaUon  for  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
Uon  to  plan,  build,  and  operate  appropriate 
research  facUlUes  In  which  the  Federal  agen- 
cies particlpaUng  in  the  traffic  safety  program 
may  conduct  research. 

Section  303.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  expend  #3  million  from  the  highway  trust 


fund  for  feaslbUlty  studies  and  for  planning 
the  organization  and  construction  of  the 
faculty  or  faclllUee  authorised  by  section 
301. 

SecUon  203.  The  Secretary  U  authorized 
to  spend  an  as  yet  to  be  determined  amount 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  to  btilld  the 
facility  or  facUlUes  authorized  by  section 
201. 

Tnxx  in — HicHWAT  sAFsrr 

SecUon  301.  This  section  would  add  a  new 
chapter  (Chapter  4 — Highway  Safety)  to  Utle 
23,  United  States  Code,  and  provide  the 
necessary  codifying  and  repealing  language. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  now  charged 
with  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  provisions  of 
Utle  23.  This  responsibility  will  be  Uans- 
ferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  If 
the  Congress  approves  the  creaUon  of  that 
Department. 

The  new  chapter  would  contain  the  follow- 
ing secUons: 

SecUon   401.  ThU   secUon   authorises   the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  the  highway  safety 
program  envisioned  In  the  act,  and  In  doing 
so,  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  State  and  local  governmenU, 
private   Industry,   and  others.     This  secUon 
is  a  revision   and   enlargement  of  UUe  23 
United  States  Code,  secUon  313,  which  is  re- 
pealed in  ita  entirety  elsewhere  in  the  blU. 
New  section  401  would  give  the  Secretary  a 
broader    directive    than    now    contained    In 
title    23.   United    States    Code,   section   313, 
to    provide    unified    Federal    leadership    in 
highway  safety  by  cooperaUon  with  all  pub- 
lic and  private  groups  Involved  In  highway 
safety  activities.    By  repealing  Utle  23.  United 
States  Code.  secUon  313.  the  limitation  of 
•150,000  from  the  highway  trust  fund  to  sup- 
port  the  President's  Committee  on  Traffic 
Safety  (which  is  to  be  replaced  by  an  advisory 
committee  In  an  executive  order  planned  for 
early  Issuance)  would  be  removed.    Highway 
safety  acUvlUes  would  be  made  eligible  for 
highway    trust   fund    support    generaUy    by 
other  legislation  but  this  secUon  provides  the 
basis  for  continuing  Federal  financial  sup- 
port   to    the    advisory    committee.     Present 
plans  call  for  the  financing  of  the  advisory 
committee    solely    from    the    admlnlstraUve 
portion  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  without 
private  financial  support  and  the  executive 
order    wlU    provide    this.     The    Presidents 
Committee  has  been  supported  by  a  combi- 
nation of  trust  fund  and  private  financing. 
Section  402(a).  This  Is  a  restatement  of 
the    Baldwin    amendment    (23  UJ3X).    135) 
which    is   repealed    elsewhere    in   the   draft 
bill.     It    has     been     reworded    slightly    to 
eliminate  the  December  31,  1967,  target  date 
(to   allow   the   Secretary    whatever    time  Is 
necessary  to  develop  meaningful  standards) 
and  to  spell  out  the  Idea  of  Federal  assistance 
In  developing  uniform  State  programs  on  all 
highways  and  roads.     The  Baldwin  amend- 
ment and  the  standards  which  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  pursuant  thereto 
form  the  foundaUon  for  a  cooperative  sys- 
tem  Involving   State  projects  which   under 
existing  law,  cannot  now  be  financially  sup- 
ported   by    the    Federal    Government.    e.g . 
driver  licensing,  vehicle  Inspection,  police  en- 
forcement and  driver- teacher  training.    This 
subsection  preserves   most  of  the  language 
of  the  Baldwin  amendment  which  Is  broad 
enough  to  cover  all  areas  In  which  State  par- 
ticipation through  comprehensive  programs 
Is  desired. 

Section  402(b).  This  subsection  provides 
the  mechanism  by  which  Federal  financial 
support  for  State  highway  safety  programs 
can  be  accomplished.  Specifically,  It  pro- 
vides that  75  percent  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  section  402(a) 
will  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
on  the  basis  of  population,  and  25  percent  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  In  this 
fashion.  It  provides  the  Secretary  with  flexi- 
bility to  provide  additional  moneys  to  States 
which  have  particularly  promising  innova- 
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tive  projecte  or  to  any  State  with  a  pressing 
need  to  improve  one  or  another  aspect  of  Its 
total  program.  This  section  also  would  pro- 
vide for  a  deduction  from  the  authorized  ap- 
propriattons  for  the  coat  of  administering 
the  State  aid  progranu  in  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  Federal  adminis- 
trative support.  To  the  extent  applicable, 
provisions  of  chapter  1  of  title  23  (relating 
to  highway  construction)  are  to  be  followed 
In  the  financial  admlnlsUation  of  the  pro- 
gram, it  being  expressly  Intended  that  the 
same  statutory  procedures  for  authorization, 
approval,  obligation.  Federal  share  payable, 
period  of  availability  and  the  like,  of  the 
Federal-aid  primary  hlgtxway  program  will 
apply  to  the  Federal-aid  highway  safety  pro- 
gram. This  secUon  provides,  however,  that 
any  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1967  will  be  apportioned  when  au- 
thorized since  the  ordiaary  operation  of 
chapter  1  of  UUe  23  would  have  required 
apportionment  on  January  1,  1966.  By  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  bill,  the  funds  for  the  States 
under  proposed  section  402(b)  of  Utle  23 
would  be  impropriated  from  the  highway 
trust  fund.  By  Incorporation  the  formula 
tor  coet  sharing  of  the  Federal-aid  primary 
highway  program,  a  Federal-State  matching 
program,  with  each  partner  sharing  equally, 
Is  created. 

Section  402(c) .  This  subaecUon  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  any  Federal  agency  having  special  exper- 
tise, for  example,  the  Public  Health  Service 
or  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  de- 
veloping standards  for  clementa  of  State 
programs,  for  example,  emergency  medical 
services.  He  could  also  arrange  to  have 
another  agency  administer  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  certain  State  program  areas 
which  are  jjarttcularly  within  that  agency's 
competence.  This  will  aid  him  in  a  unified 
handling  of  needed  project  funding  and  per- 
mit the  investment  of  funds  In  the  areas 
which  will  provide  the  greatest  returns. 
Thus,  the  Secretsiry  could  make  money 
available  from  appropriations  under  this 
act  to  augment  programs  being  carried  on 
in  other  agencies,  under  existing  law  and 
appropriations,  which  programs  relate  to  the 
State  efforts  under  this  section,  e.g.,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  in  acci- 
dent invesltgation  and  emergency  nxedlcal 
services  and  the  methods  pt  driver  and  traffic 
safety  education  carried  on  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Section  403.  This  section  authorizes  an 
expanded  highway  safety  research  effort  to 
augment  the  research  new  done  pursuant 
to  23  United  States  Code  307(a)  and  specifies 
that  all  areas  of  highway  safety  and  their 
interactions  will  be  Includ^  In  this  research, 
thus  permitting  augmentation  of  on-going 
activities  of  other  agencies.  The  Secretary 
may,  as  provided  In  23  XTnited  States  Code 
307(a),  act  cooperatively  with  other  agencies 
and  he  could  make  these  funds  available  to 
such  agencies  as  HETW  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams for  which  they  liaire  existing  related 
research  authority  as  an  Inten&iflcaUon  of 
programs  In  which  they  are  already  Involved. 
This  section  also  authorises  the  Secretary 
to  use  the  funds  appropriated  for  expanded 
research  for  granta  to  States,  institutions 
and  Individuals  for  research,  training  and 
education  granta,  demonstrations,  and  other 
necessary  activities.  Thus,  he  can  augment 
Federal  research  and  development  activities 
now  performed  outside  of  Federal  facilities. 

Section  404.  This  section  la  a  restatement 
of  the  driver  register  legislation  and  In- 
cludes an  amendment  which  wotild  expand 
the  reportable  Information  to  cover  license 
denials  (as  well  as  terminations  and  with- 
drawals). The  amendmante  which  are  In- 
cluded are  identical  to  last  session's  Depart- 
ment-sponsored bills,  8.  I860  and  HR.  5866 
(D-15  In  the  Department  program).  This 
section  codifies  the  driver  register  legisla- 
tion; the  public  laws  now  constituting  this 
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legislation  are  repealed  in  section  302(a)  of 
the  draft  bUl. 

SecUon  302.  These  subsections  constitute 
the  necessary  repealer  and  conforming  lan- 
gruage  associated  with  the  proposed  chapter 
4,  titie  23. 

Section  303.  This  section  authorizes  a  total 
of  $420  million  for  fiscal  years  1967  through 
1972  from  the  Highway  lYust  Fund  to  aid 
the  States  in  carrying  out  the  activities  en- 
visioned in  proposed  section  402.  Utle  23, 
and  the  standards  approved  thereunder  by 
the  Secretairy. 

Section  304.  This  secUon  authorizes  a  total 
of  1160  million  for  fiscal  years  1067  through 
1972  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the 
expanded  highway  safety  research  and  de- 
velopment referred  to  In  proposed  23  United 
States  Code  403  in  addition  to  the  funds 
otherwise  available  under  23  United  States 
Code  104(a),  307(a)  for  safety  research  ac- 
tivities now  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  This  section  provides  for  the 
coeta  of  administration  and  allows  funds  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Section  305.  This  section  adds  to  23 
United  States  Code  101  a  definition  of  "State 
highway  safety  agency"  to  simplify  the  Fed- 
eral-State relationships  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  highway  safety  programs  of 
proposed  section  402,  tlUe  23,  and  to  clarify 
the  applicability  of  pertinent  sections  of 
chapter  1,  title  23. 

Secticm  306.  This  section  adds  to  23  United 
States  Code  105  a  subsection  which  directs 
the  Secretary  to  give  priority  In  approving 
Federal-aid  highway  programs  to  projecte 
which  incorporate  Improved  safety  standards 
and  features. 

SecUon  307.  This  section  would  provide 
that  any  highway  accident  report  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  official  made  as  a  part  of  the 
work  of  any  Federal-State-local  accident  in- 
vestigating team  would  not  be  available  for 
use  In  any  clvU  or  criminal  action  arising 
out  of  the  accident  nor  would  the  Investi- 
gator be  required  to  testify  In  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. The  reporta  would  be  available  only 
to  persons  having  a  bona  fide  research  In- 
terest, as  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  any 
published  compilation  could  not  Identify  in- 
dividuals or  an  individual  accident.  How- 
ever, the  language  of  this  section  would  not 
prevent  the  use  of  these  records  In  enforce- 
ment proceedings  under  Utle  I  of  the  act. 
This  provision  Is  designed  to  Induce  a  high 
degree  of  candor  on  the  part  of  persons  in- 
volved in  aocidenta  and  to  promote  maximum 
co(q>eraUon  with  the  investigators. 

SecUon  308.  This  secUon  provides  that  the 
act  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  superseding 
the  existing  authority  of  any  department  or 
agency.  It  la  designed  to  make  clear  that 
there  Is  no  Intention  that  the  statutory  au- 
thOTlty  for  programs  relating  to  the  medical 
aspecta  of  driver  licensure,  injury  producing 
accidenta,  emergency  medical  care  and  trans- 
portation of  the  injured,  now  carried  out  by 
HEW,  or  the  acUvlUes  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  for  example,  are  to  be  nullified 
in  any  way. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT  REPORTING  AND 
DISCLOSURE     ACT     OP     1959 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  so  as 
to  prohibit  the  use  for  political  purposes 
of  certain  funds  collected  by  labor  orga- 
nizations from  their  members,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Direct  use  of  iftilon  dues  money  for 
supporting  presidential,  senatorial,  or 
congressional  candidates  in  campaigns  is 
now  illegal  under  title  18,  section  610, 
of  the  United  States  Code.     However, 


labor  leaders  can  and  do  use  dues  money 
in  State  and  local  elections;  and.  as  we 
all  know,  it  is  quite  simple  to  get  around 
this  law  by  setting  up  a  separate  com- 
mittee to  support  political  candidates. 
This  Is  frequently  accomplished  with 
only  the  thinnest  veil  of  disguise. 

When  this  happens,  the  Individual  un- 
ion member  from  whom  these  funds  are 
obtained  has  no  choice  of  how  the  mon- 
eys are  to  be  used.  The  choice  of  fi- 
nancially supporting  particular  candi- 
dates is  that  of  the  union  leader,  not  of 
the  individual  union  member.  The  in- 
dividual member  Is  often  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  contributing  to  the  support  of  a 
candidate  with  whom  he  does  not  agree. 

The  only  remedy  available  to  a  union 
member  Is  to  bring  a  law  suit  to  get  back 
part  of  his  dues  if  he  does  not  agree 
with  the  union  leader's  choice  of  candi- 
dates. This  remedy  is  expensive,  inade- 
quate, and,  in  reality,  impractical.  The 
cost  of  such  a  law  suit,  even  in  the  nature 
of  a  class  action,  vrould  be  many  times 
that  of  the  dues  paid.  The  remedy  is 
fine  in  theory;  in  reality.  It  is  non- 
existent. 

Mr.  President,  ours  Is  an  increasingly 
sophisticated  nation.  An  ever-improv- 
ing communications  network  has  been 
increasingly  able  to  devel(V  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  various  political  issues  for 
our  citizens.  The  1960  televised  debates 
between  the  two  major  presidential  can- 
didates Is  an  excellent  example  of  this. 
Newspapers  are  widely  read.  Books,  pe- 
riodicals, pamphlets  are  more  available 
now  than  ever  before.  Education  oppor- 
tunities for  our  citizens  are  Increasing ; 
the  educational  level  of  our  people  is  the 
highest  it  has  ever  been. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  we  could 
justifiably  restrict  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals to  effectively  use  their  money, 
time,  and  votes  to  support  the  candidate 
and  party  of  their  choice,  this  is  not  the 
time.  Here  In  1966.  I  think  we  must 
finally  recognize  that  our  people  are 
capable  of  choosing  for  Uiemselves. 

We  must  restore  to  our  working  men 
and  women  the  right  to  choose  which 
candidate  they  will  support.  Doing  so 
is  both  fair  and  democratic;  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  keeping  with  the  times. 

My  bill  would  do  exactly  this.  It 
would  preclude  a  labor  organization's 
directly  or  indirectly  using  any  part  of 
dues,  collected  from  a  person  covered 
by  an  agreement  requiring  membership 
in  such  labor  organization  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  for  political  purposes — 
in  other  words,  a  union  shop  system. 

I  might  add  that  it  would  not  harm 
the  legitimate  goals  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. It  would  not  affect  expenditures 
authorized  for  lobbying  or  other  activi- 
ties directly  related  to  legitimate  labor 
purposes.  Nor  would  it  preclude  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  contributory 
fund  for  political  purposes,  if  contribu- 
tions were  collected  separately  from  dues 
and  paid  voluntarily. 

I  think  this  bill  Is  fair  and  equitable;  I 
think  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  times. 
I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  would  give  It  their  full  suiMWrt. 

Mr.  President,  to  enable  others  to  Join 
with  me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may 
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lie  on  the  table  for  additional  coepon- 
sors  until  the  close  of  business  on  March 
10. 1966.      

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  apprc^riately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  3006)  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use  for 
political  purposes  of  certain  funds  col- 
lected by  labor  organizations  from  their 
members,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  DoMiificK,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


A  BILL  FOR  A  CHAMIZAL  NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  further  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
the  Chamizal  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  by  authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  National  Memorial  in  EH 
Paso,  Tex.  The  Chamizal  Treaty  Na- 
tional Memorial  would  stand  in  com- 
memoration of  the  historic  treaty ^of  1964 
which  ended  100  years  of  disagreement 
with  our  neighbor  to  the  south. 

Under  the  Chamizal  Treaty,  630  acres 
of  land  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  were  returned  to 
Mexico  and  193  su:res  of  Mexican  land 
north  of  the  Rio  Orande  were  returned  to 
the  United  States.  Under  this  bUl.  it  Is 
proposed  to  set  aside  55  acres  of  this  re- 
turned 193  acres  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  monument  and  a  museum-infor- 
mation center.  The  remainder  of  the  193 
acres  will  be  transferred  to  the  city  of 
El  Paso;  it  is  expected  to  be  developed  in 
a  manner  harmonious  with  the  National 
Memorial. 

Extensive  changes  have  been  required 
In  El  Paso  as  a  result  of  the  January  17, 
1964  Chamizal  Treaty.  The  bed  of  the 
Rio  Grande  is  to  be  relocated  northward 
to  reflect  the  new  boundary:  many  fami- 
lies and  businesses  are  having  to  relocate 
to  accomplish  the  change. 

Basic  legislation  authorizing  the  com- 
pensation of  those  relocating  was  passed 
In  1964  and  that  program  Is  proceeding. 
Another  feature  of  the  overall  Chamizal 
Treaty  plan  Is  the  authorization  of  a 
border  highway  along  the  new  riverbank. 
That  proposal  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  as  S.  2630,  a  bill  I  Introduced  last 
October. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Interior  Department. 
The  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments has  heartily  endorsed  the  proposal 
as  a  symbol  of  international  good  will  and 
friendship  with  Mexico.  My  blU  will  be 
a  companion  to  HJl.  7402,  sponsored  by 
Representative  Richako  Wnrrx,  of  El 
Paso. 

The  Chamizal  Treaty  has  been  a  signal 
accomplishment  in  proving  the  ability  of 
nations  to  solve  their  differences  by 
peaceful  negotiatlm.  no  matter  how  long 
standing  the  dispute  or  how  easy  to 
maintain  an  unyielding  position  if  in  de- 
fense of  a  historic  claim.  The  Chamizal 
Treaty  Is  a  noble  example  of  the  fine  re- 


lations we  enjoy  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  A  Chamizal  Treaty  National 
Memorial  should  stand  as  a  lastii\g  mon- 
imient  to  that  friendship,  and  a  constant 
reminder  to  preserve  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICEK.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  3007)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Chamizal  National 
Memorial,  tind  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

CONFIRMATION  BY  THE  SENATE  OF 
CERTAIN  OFFICERS  OF  THE  EXEC- 
UTIVE BRANCH 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
providing  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
of  certain  oCQcers  of  the  executive  branch 
who  exercise  policymaking  authority 
and  Jurisdiction  over  vast  publicly  owned 
resources  of  the  United  States. 

These  ofiQcers,  all  of  whom  except  the 
Chief  Forester  serve  in  the  Department 
of  Interior,  have  power  and  responsibil- 
ity for  the  care  and  administration  of 
untold  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  all  the  people  of  all  of 
the  States — lands,  minerals,  forests, 
grasses  for  livestock  feeding,  dams  pro- 
ducing millions  of  kilowatts  of  electricity, 
industrial  sites,  and  many  other  natural 
resources.  The  authority  exercised  ex- 
tends from  the  Virgin  Islands  far  out  In 
the  Atlantic  to  the  trust  territory  in  the 
Pacific  Basin  on  the  edge  of  the  Asiatic 
Continent  and  to  Samoa  in  the  distant 
South  Seas. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for 
example,  the  appointment  of  certain  of 
the  officers  who  have  direct  responsibil- 
ity and  policymaking  power  over  vast 
areas,  economically  and  politically,  of 
publicly  owned  property  and  our  off- 
shore dependent  areas  is  subject  to  the 
provision  in  article  II,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  for  the  advice  and  consent 
of  this  body,  but  a  number  of  other  offi- 
cers who  wield  as  great  or  even  greater 
power  are  not  subject  to  our  scrutiny  in 
any  way. 

I  ask  uiuuiimous  consent  that  a  brief 
statement  of  the  officers  of  the  Interior 
Department  whose  appointments  are 
subject  to  confirmation  and  those  who 
are  not  subject  to  confirmation  be  set 
forth  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rzcord,  as  follows : 

POLICTMAKtNC  OVTICXXS  m  TRX  DXPAETinNT 
OF  THK  INTZXIOB  WH03«  ApPOINTMKNT  IS 
StTBJCCT   TO    CONnSMATION    BT    THX    SKNATX 

1.  Secretary. 

3.  Under  Secretary. 

3.  Aaslstant  Secretaries  (four)  other  than 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 

4.  Solicitor. 

6.  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

6.  Director,  Oeologlcal  Survey. 

7.  Commissioner,  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. 

8.  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
0.  Ckyvemor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

10.  Ctovemor  of  Ouam. 


PoucTMAKoro  OtncxBS  or  tbx  Dkpabtmknt 

OF    THK    INTKUOK    WhOSK    AFPOII^TMKKT    IS 

Not  SDBJKcmn  to  Sknatc  ComraicATioN 

1.  Assistant  Secretary  for  AdmlnlstraUon. 

2.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  ttan- 
agement. 

3.  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

4.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation. 

5.  Commissioner  of  Reclamation. 

0.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Territories. 

7.  Governor  of  American  Samoa. 

8.  Hlght  CommlssloDer  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Paclflc  Islands. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  would  make  the 
appointment  of  the  policymaking  officers 
in  the  latter  category  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution. 

Plainly,  an  assistant  secretary  for  ad- 
ministration of  a  department  which 
spends  as  much  money  and  has  respon- 
sibility for  as  vast  amounts  of  public 
property  as  does  the  Interior  Department 
is  a  man  of  considerable  power  with  re- 
spect to  policy.  So  too  with  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
This  Bureau  has  administrative  respon- 
sibilities for  over  400  million  acres  of 
land,  many  of  them  possessing  incalcu- 
lable mineral  wealth,  as  well  as  tremen- 
dous surface  resources. 

The  Bureau  will  produce  this  coming 
year.  It  is  estimated,  some  $600  million 
in  revenues  from  this  property.  Again, 
the  Chief  Forester,  who  is  head  of  the 
Forest  Service,  has  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration of  nearly  187  million  acres 
of  Federal  forest  lands  in  44  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  These  areas  and  their 
known  resources  are  valued  at  some  $7.6 
billion. 

The  position  of  Director  of  Outdoor,  to 
return  to  the  Interior  Department,  is 
relatively  new,  but  the  Bureau  last  year 
spent  nearly  $125  million  and  has  au- 
thority to  acquire  substantial  amounts  of 
land  from  private  property  owners. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  vast  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  projects  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  whole  regions  of  our 
coimtry  depend.  The  Director  is  called 
upon  to  make  a  number  of  policy  deci- 
sions that  affect  directly  the  life  and 
well-being  of  many  citizens.  Also  this 
Bureau  has  a  budget  of  approximately 
$300  million  a  year.  The  National  Park 
Service  spends  some  $120  million  a  year 
and  controls  over  25  million  acres  of  our 
land. 

The  Office  of  Territories  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  offshore  areas 
stretching  from  the  mid-Atlantic  to  the 
far  Pacific  and  the  South  Seas. 
Subordinate  officers  of  the  Office  deal 
directly  with  representatives  of  foreign 
governments.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  which  we 
administer  as  trustee,  with  certain 
responsibilities  to  the  United  Nations. 
Also,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  principal 
administrative  officer  of  the  area,  who 
is  in  some  respects  a  representative  and 
spokesman  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  should  have  the  status  of 
a  Governor.  Such  an  official  designa- 
tion would  more  accurately  describe  his 
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functions,  and  would  help  solve  problems 
of  protocol  that  now  occasionaUy  arise. 

In  American  Samoa,  with  the  advent 
of  the  jet  age,  these  islands  have  become 
a  key  link  between  the  United  States  and 
the  southwest  Paclflc.  The  governor- 
ship of  American  Samoa  Is  surely  as  im- 
portant as  those  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam  both  of  which  are  now  subject 
to  confirmation. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing,  Mr. 
President,  will  give  consistency  to  the 
appointment  of  policymaking  officers  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3011)  to  rfcquire  that  cer- 
tain offices  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  was  received,  rfad  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  th<  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


LOWER    COLORADO    RIVER    BASIN 
PROJECT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NOl.    491 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  S.  1019,  authorizing  the 
construction,  operation,  ahd  maintenance 
of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  the  west 
Texas  area  as  part  of  the!  Colorado  River 
Basin.  i 

The  bill  to  which  I  im  adding  this 
amendment  provides  a  "i)Togram  for  the 
further  comprehensive  development  of 
water  resources  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  and  for  the  provision  of  ad- 
ditional and  adequate  water  supplies  for 
use  in  the  Upper  as  well  as  in  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin." 

The  term  "west  Texas,"  as  used  herein, 
encompasses  the  high  plains  area  and 
the  irrigable  areas  In  the  upper  portions 
of  the  Red,  Brazos,  and  Colorado  River 
Basins  which  lack  adeqitate  local  water 
resources.  Due  to  the  heavy  irrigation 
needs  of  this  area,  water  in  large 
amounts  must  be  Imported  from  out-of- 
State  sources — if  Texas  agriculture  Is  to 
continue  Its  vital  contribution  to  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Potential  sources  of  waber  for  such  ir- 
rigation, which  must  be  Imported,  may 
be  determined  by  the  stu^  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  Texas  afone  could  not 
obviously  finance  this  Importation  of 
water.  Any  feasible  water  Importation 
plan  must  be  a  part  of  some  larger,  more 
comprehensive  plan  for  conservation  and 
distribution  of  water  resources. 

At  the  hearings  of  this  act  last  year. 
tJie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  stated  that 
the  needs  of  all  of  the  11  Western  States 
should  be  considered  in  this  regional 
plan,  adding  that  the  Columbia  River 
below  Bonneville  Dam  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  Oi  surplus  water  for  im- 
portation that  would  be  studied. 

It  appears  quite  logloal,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  west  Textus  area  should 


thus  be  Included  in  the  study.  At  least 
a  part  of  the  answer  to  the  needs  of  west 
Texas  for  additional  surplus  water  may 
be  forthcoming  from  this  study. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  Senators  would  agree  that  it  is 
necessary,  feasible,  and  logical  that  west 
Texas  should  be  included  in  any  western 
regional  water  development  planning 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  thus  I  propose  this  amend- 
ment insuring  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  491)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTIONS  1.  17a, 
64a(5),  67(b),  67c,  AND  70c  OF 
THE  BANKRin»TCY  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMBNDMKNT   NO.    401 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  136)  to  amend  sec- 
tions 1,  17a,  64a(5),  67(b),  67c,  and  70c 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 
RELATING  TO  UMTTING  THE  PRI- 
ORITY AND  NONDISCHARGEABIL- 
ITY  OF  TAXES  IN  BANKRUPTCY- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  403 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  (HJl.  3438)  to  amend 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  respect  to  lim- 
iting the  priority  and  nondischargeabil- 
ity  of  taxes  in  bankruptcy,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1966— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4*4 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kttchel, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Dominicr,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  MtrRPHY,  Mr.  Prouty,  and 
Mr.  Russell  of  South  Carolina)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  12752)  to  provide  for  graduated 
withholding  of  InccHne  tax  from  wages, 
to  require  declarations  of  estimated  tax 
with  respect  to  self -employment  income, 
to  accelerate  current  payments  of  esti- 
mated income  tax  by  corporations,  to 
postpone  certain  excise  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  496 

Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pong, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
YouNC  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Grukn- 
ing)  submitted  an  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House 
bill  12752,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM  FOR 
NEEDY  SCHOOLCHILDREN— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  of  S.  2921,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  special  milk  program  for  needy 
schoolchildren  and  make  it  permanent. 
I  ask  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  needy  children  who 
should  be  covered  by  this  program  would 
benefit  greatly  from  it,  and  at  minimum 
cost  to  the  (jovernment.  Many  of  these 
children  who  are  now  receiving  the  sur- 
plus milk  under  the  program  which  ex- 
pires on  July  1,  1967,  do  not  receive  any 
other  mUk  at  all.  This  milk  which  they 
receive  from  the  school  program  is  their 
entire  dally  consiimption.  Certainly,  Mr. 
President,  It  Is  not  too  much  for  the 
Government  to  continue  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  school  districts  our  surplus 
milk  from  the  COC,  most  of  which  is 
now  stored  in  Government  warehouses 
at  taxpayer  expense.  It  certainly  makes 
more  sense  for  the  Nation's  needy  school- 
children to  have  the  milk. 

The  administration  contends  that  the 
cut  In  this  program  is  needed  in  order 
to  support  other  measures.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  statement  when  first  observed 
seems  commendable.  However,  this 
statement  is  hardly  believable  when  we 
review  the  many  proposals  for  new  funds 
that  continually  come  before  us  In  the 
Congress.  Some  of  the  administration  s 
proposals  are  of  questionable  value,  oth- 
ers are  simply  not  required.  The  school 
milk  program,  however,  is  a  valuable  and 
a  valid  one.  The  health  of  many  chil- 
dren depend  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  funds  asked  for  this 
program  are  qtiite  justified;  at  most  the 
appropriation  will  be  $120  million  an- 
nually. When  compared  to  many  ex- 
p>endltures,  this  program  is  a  vital  one. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  Senate  swift- 
ly enact  this  bill  so  that  our  Nation's 
needy  schoolchildren  may  be  assured  of 
the  continuance  of  their  milk  program. 
We  cannot  afford  to  risk  its  cmtallment. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

BILLS 

Mr.MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  at 
the  next  printing  of  S.  2928,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  correct  prob- 
lems of  racial  imbalance  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2943)  to  amend 
the  Public  Woita  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  to  extend  for  an  ad- 
ditional year  the  eligibility  of  certain 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last 
May  I  Introduced  a  bill.  S.  1976.  calling 
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for  the  repeal  of  provlslonB  In  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1958  commonly 
luiown  as  the  Bjrrd  admendment,  which 
prevent  the  HlghwEiy  Trust  Fund  from 
proceeding  with  construction  of  the 
Interstate  System  unless  and  imtil  fimds 
are  in  hand  for  distribution.  This  pro- 
hibition on  deficit  financing  is  holding 
us  back  from  adding  to  these  safer  high- 
ways as  rapidly  as  we  could  otherwise, 
and  the  result  is  more  deaths  on  the 
older  and  less  safe  highways  because 
these  are  not  fully  available. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Mondalx 
has  expressed  his  desire  to  Join  as  a  co- 
sponsor  in  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  name  may  be  added  at 
the  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OF 
AMENDMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  25,  1966,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Oruininc,  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  Mr. 
Tyddjos  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  Amendment  No.  488,  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Yahbor- 
ouGH,  to  the  bill  (S.  2933)  to  promote 
international  trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  combat  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition, to  further  economic  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Yarbokougr  on  February  25,  1966. 


ENROLLED  BIIX  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  2.  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  251)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


PAYMENT  OF  AN  ALLOWANCE  TO 
EMPLOYEES  ASSIGNED  TO  NE- 
VADA TEST  SITE  OF  THE  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  795,  S.  2271. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGiSLATrvB  Clkrk.  A  bill  (S. 
2271)  to  authorize  the  payment  of  an  al- 
lowance of  not  to  exceed  $10  per  day  to 
employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bm? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  whlcli  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Govenunent  Operations  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  line  8.  after  the  word 
"the",  where  It  appears  the  first  time,  to 
strike  out  "words"  and  Insert  "word"; 
and.  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "Energy". 


to  strike  out  "Commission,"  and  insert 
"Commission";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

8.  2371 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  authority  for  the  payment  of  certain 
amounts  to  offset  certain  expenses  of  Federal 
employees  assigned  to  duty  on  the  California 
offshore  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  31,  1964  (78  Stat.  746;  6 
UJ8.C.  70c) ,  U  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "Islands"  the  words  "or  at  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Nevada 
Test  Site,  Including  the  Nuclear  Rocket  De- 
velopment Station,". 

Sbc.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  my  bill, 
S.  2271,  is  a  bill  aimed  at  correcting  a 
longstanding  inequity  which  has  im- 
peded recruitment  and  retention  of  U.S. 
employees  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  of 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  A 
similar  bill,  authored  by  Congressman 
HoLirnELD,  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives late  last  year.  My  proposal 
has  the  support  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  other  interested  agencies. 

The  purpose  of  S.  2271  is  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  31,  1964  (78  Stat.  745;  5 
use  70c),  to  provide  authority  for  the 
payment,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed,  of  an  allowance  not  to  exceed 
$10  per  day  to  certain  Federal  employees 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  AEC's  Nevada 
Test  Site,  including  the  Nuclear  Rocket 
Develwment  Station. 

When  Public  Law  88-538  was  enacted 
to  correct  a  similar  situation  at  the  Cali- 
fornia offshore  islands,  the  hardship 
consideration  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
became  increasingly  pressing.  There  are 
approximately  100  Federal  employees 
who  are  assigned  to  the  Nevada  Test 
Site  who  must  commute  for  distances 
as  much  as  184  miles  per  day  requiring 
as  much  as  4  hours  of  driving  time  to 
and  from  the  site. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  hardship  sit- 
uation is  further  aggravated  for  these 
U.S.  employees  by  the  fact  that  em- 
ployees of  private  contractors  are  pcUd 
a  travel  allowance  of  approximately  $7.50 
per  day. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  unusual  com- 
muting time  and  distance  associated 
with  working  at  the  site  and  the  fact 
that  employees  are  not  given  the  option 
of  living  closer  to  their  jobs  because  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  site,  have  created 
a  ptuticularly  severe  recr\iltment  and 
retention  problem. 

The  remedy  sought  by  S.  2271  would 
merely  place  a  few  Government  employ- 
ees on  an  equal  footing  with  their  fellow 
civilian  workers  having  approximately 
the  same  duties. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  number  of  employees  who  would  be 
affected  now  or  in  the  future  would  be 
not  less  than  50  nor  more  than  150,  ac- 
cording  to  the   best  estimates   of  the 


various  Federal  agencies  with  employees 
at  the  site. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  am  offer- 
ing an  amendment  which  is  designed  to 
rectify  a  situation  which  did  not  come 
to  light  until  this  bill  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

It  appears  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  undertook  on  its  own  initiative 
an  investigation  at  the  test  site  which 
very  recently  disclosed  that  payments 
were  made  to  Federal  employees  sta- 
tioned at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  by  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  the  Geological  Survey. 
These  employees  were  paid  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  under  section  3  of 
the  Travel  and  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  for  periods  during  which  they 
performed  all  or  a  major  part  of  their 
duties  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Comptroller  General  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  these  payments  were  incorrectly 
made  since  it  was  erroneously  believed 
by  the  three  agencies  that  the  duty  sta- 
tion or  principal  place  of  duty  was  a 
place  other  than  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
where  a  majority  of  the  work  performed 
was  located. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  by  the 
Comptroller  General  that  the  act  of 
August  31,  1964,  which  provided  for  re- 
lief for  the  employees  of  the  California 
O£f-Shore  Islands,  also  provided  for  re- 
lief of  those  employees  who  received  er- 
roneous payments. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  consideration 
of  my  amendment  to  S.  2271  which  would 
relievt>  the  employees  concerned  of  their 
obligation  to  refund  the  erroneous  pay- 
ments. The  amendment  makes  no  pro- 
visions for  a  general  or  mandatory  retro- 
active payment  of  the  allowances  pro- 
posed by  the  bill;  however,  it  does  au- 
thorize the  President  to  provide  by  reg- 
ulation for  retroactive  payment  of  the 
proposed  allowance  to  employees  who 
have  been  receiving  erroneous  payments 
of  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence.  I  am 
informed  that  this  sum  will  amount  to 
somewhere  between  $110,000  and 
$175,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COMPTBOLLEX  OENntAI. 

or  THE  UNTTKD  STATES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  9, 1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCuxlan, 
Chairman,  CoTnmittee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations, U.S.  Senate. 

DzAs  tin.  CHAntMAN:  On  January  27.  1066. 
Mr.  Olenn  Shrlver  of  the  committee  staff 
requested  that  we  furnish  your  committee 
a  report  on  the  bill,  S.  2271,  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  an  allowance  of  not  to  exceed 
$10  per  day  to  employees  assigned  to  duty 
at  the  Nevada  test  site  of  the  C.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  special  allowance  to  Oovernment 
employees  who  are  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Nevada  test  site  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
employees  so  assigned  are  required  to  work 
in  a  remote,  desert  area  and  to  maintain  their 
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homes  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
work  stations.  There  are  approximately  130 
employees  of  the  Atomic  E^aergy  Commission, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Coatt  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  the  Oeologlcal  Survey  assig(ned 
to  duty  at  the  Nevada  test  site.  We  under- 
stand that  the  nearest  community  affording 
family  living  accommodations  Is  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  which  is  from  66  to  92  miles  away  from 
the  employees'  work  site*.  E^mployees  as- 
signed to  the  Nevada  test  site  must,  there- 
fore, spend  as  much  as  4  hours  each  day  in 
traveling  to  and  from  woitk. 

The  proposed  allowance  would  be  paid 
under  an  amendment  to  the  authority  con- 
tained In  section  1  of  the  act  of  August  31, 
1964,  PubUc  Law  88-538  (78  Stot.  745,  6 
U.S.C.  70c),  which  provide*  that  an  allow- 
ance of  not  to  exceied  910  i>er  day  may  be 
paid  to  Federal  employees  stationed  on  the 
California  offshore  Islands  ta  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President. 

In  the  audit  of  payments  made  to  em- 
ployees stationed  at  the  Nevada  test  site  by 
the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Cbast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  the  Geological  Survey  we  found 
that  those  agencies  were  paying  their  em- 
ployees per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence  under 
section  3  of  the  Travel  Ex|>ense  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  836),  for  periods  dur- 
ing which  they  performed  ell  or  the  major 
part  of  their  duties  at  the  Nevada  test  site. 
Since  such  per  diem  may  bot  be  paid  to  an 
employee  while  he  is  at  his  official  duty 
station  or  principal  'place  of  duty  those  pay- 
ments were  erroneous  and  in  the  absence  of 
a  relief  provision  we  would  be  required  to 
issue  exceptions  against  th«  amounts  so  paid. 

The  act  of  August  31,  1964,  provided  relief 
for  employees  who  had  received  similar  er- 
roneous payment  of  per  diem  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  while  stationed  on  the 
California  offshore  Islands  and  the  commit- 
tee may  wish  to  consider  amending  S.  2271 
to  provide  relief  for  employees  stationed  at 
the  Nevada  Test  Site  who  l»ave  received  er- 
roneous payments. 

We  enclose  the  draft  of  (in  amendment  to 
S.  2271  including  an  amendment  to  the  title 
thereof  which  would  relieve  the  employees 
concerned  of  their  obligation  to  refund  the 
erroneous  payments  which  they  have  re- 
ceived and  provides  for  the  return  to  such 
employees  of  any  amoimte  they  have  paid 
In  refund  to  the  United  States  of  such  er- 
roneous payments.  The  enclosed  draft 
amendment  to  S.  2271  m^kes  no  provision 
for  a  general  or  mandatory  retroactive  pay- 
ment of  the  allowance  proposed  by  the  bill; 
however,  the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  provide  by  regulation  for  a  retroactive  pay- 
ment of  the  proposed  allowetice  to  employees 
who  have  been  receiving  erroneous  payments 
of  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence.  Such 
retroactive  payments  could  be  made  only 
from  the  date  erroneous  {payments  of  per 
ditm  were  discontinued  af  a  result  of  the 
decisions  of  our  Office.  Alao  enclosed  is  an 
explanation  of  the  amen^tnent  which  in- 
cludes statements  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees Involved  and  the  total  amount  of  er- 
roneous payments  which  wt  Identified  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  which  jwere  available  to 
us  at  the  time  our  audit  -fM  performed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  [9.  Weitzel, 
Acting   Comptroller    <fkneroI    of    the 
United  States.  I 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  to 
have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Cleiqc.  Beginning 
with  line  3,  page  2,  strlile  out  all  to  and 


Including  line  5,  page  2,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  Sections  2  and  3  of  such  Act  are 
amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Each  employee  or  former  exa- 
ployee  of  the  United  States  who  was  erro- 
neously paid  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence 
under  section  3  of  the  Travel  Elxpense  Act  of 
1949  (6  U.S.C.  836)  for  the  period  he  was  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  California  offshore  Is- 
lands or  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Nevada  Test  Site,  including  the 
Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station,  as  hla 
principal  place  of  duty  is  relieved  of  all  lia- 
blUty  to  refund  to  the  United  States  the 
amounts  of  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence 
BO  paid. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  employee,  former  employee, 
or  other  at^roprlate  party  concerned,  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  all  amounts  paid  by,  or 
withheld  from  amounts  otherwise  due,  an 
employee  or  former  employee  of  the  United 
States  in  complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of 
his  liability  to  the  United  States  for  which 
relief  has  been  granted  by  section  2  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  3.  In  accordance  with  regulations  is- 
sued under  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
aUowance  authorized  by  such  section  may  be 
made  retroactively  effective  from  the  date 
erroneous  payments  of  per  diem  in  Ueu  of 
subsistence  were  discontinued  as  a  result  of 
the  decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  dated  May  4,  1964  (B- 
153571),  or  as  the  result  of  administrative 
action  taken  by  reason  of  that  and  similar 
decisions  of  the  Cc«nptroller  General  of  the 
United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
companion  House  bill,  HJR.  10722,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
10722) ,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  an 
allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $10  per  day  to 
employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  House  bill  10722  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  text  of  Senate  bill  2271,  as 
amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  urging  approval 
of  H.R.  10722. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  correct  an  in- 
equity and  will  permit  an  allowance  not 
to  exceed  $10  per  day  to  certain  Federal 
employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  and  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Devel- 
opment Station.  The  employees  who 
will  be  included  are  primarily  those  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Public  Health  Service, 
who  are  assigned  to  remote  sites  from 
established  communities  and  are  re- 
quired to  travel  2  to  4  hours  daily  to 


commute  distances  up  to  100  miles  to 
their  duty  station. 

Employees  of  private  contractors  at 
the  Nevada  Test  Site  have  long  enjoyed 
travel  subsistence  and  It  is  only  just 
that  Federal  employees  receive  the  same 
consideration. 

Passage  of  the  bill  will  assist  in  solving 
some  of  the  problems  now  faced  by  the 
governmental  agencies  in  recruiting  of, 
and  retention  of,  capable  personnel. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  have  issued  favor- 
able reports. 

I  am  advised  that  approximately  100 
employees  would  be  affected  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  Similar  legislation 
passed  the  Congress  previously  when  fa- 
vorable action  was  taken  to  correct  a 
similar  inequity  and  permit  payment 
of  certain  amounts  to  offset  expenses  of 
Federal  employees  assigned  to  duty  on 
the  California  offshore  islands.  This 
legislation  was  approved  in  August  of 
1964. 

There  are  no  residence  quarters  on  or 
near  the  work  stations  suitable  for  fam- 
ily living  quarters.  At  one  time  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  gave 
serious  consideration  to  the  erection  of 
a  townsite.  Congressional  action  for  the 
proposed  townsite  did  not  develop. 

As  a  result.  Federal  employees  travel 
from  66.5  to  92.3  miles  from  their  homes 
to  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Sta- 
tion and  to  Camp  Mercury. 

The  bill  merely  provides  extra  com- 
pensation for  the  unusual  circumstances 
of  employment  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 

Present  law  does  not  permit  compen- 
sation and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
estimated  costs  will  range  from  $5  to 
$7.50  per  day  per  employee  at  a  total 
cost  not  to  exceed  $170,000  annually  to 
the  Government. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  also  has 
stated  they  know  of  no  other  comparable 
situation  in  the  United  States  where  such 
allowances  are  needed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  bill  are  we  con- 
sidering? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
companion  bill,  HH.  10722,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  which  the  committee  has 
been  discharged,  and  the  text  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  substituted  for  H.R.  10722.  The 
Senate  has  just  considered  Calendar  No. 
795. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

There  ijeing  no  objection,  the  Utle  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  payment  of  an  allowance  of  not 
to  exceed  $10  per  day  to  employees  as- 
signed to  duty  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  2271  is  indefinitely 
postponed. 
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BCONOMT  IN  WRONG  PLACE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  administration's  recommendation  to 
slaah  appromiatlonB  for  the  school  milk 
program  by  80  percent  is  false  economy. 
Congress  voted  $103  million  for  the 
school  milk  program  for  the  ciurent 
fiscal  year.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
ordered  the  actual  spending  reduced  to 
$100  million.  Now  in  the  proposed  budg- 
et for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  next 
July  administration  leaders  announced 
plans  to  cut  the  milk  program  to  $21 
million. 

Ninety-three  thousand  schools  in  our 
Nation  are  participating  in  the  present 
program.  Children  in  many  schools  pay 
3  cents  a  half-pint  for  milk  while  the 
Government  contributes  3  to  4  cents. 

The  cost  of  our  huge  war  effort  in 
Vietnam  should  not  be  paid  by  depriving 
thousands  of  American  schoolchildren 
of  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  their  daily  diet.  Taking  milk 
from  a  needy  school  child  should  be  just 
about  the  last  program  to  be  eliminated. 

If  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion is  accepted,  the  morning  and  after- 
noon milk  breaks  which  are  so  common 
in  many  schools  throughout  the  Nation 
win  largely  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  For 
many  youngsters  this  is  the  only  milk 
they  drink  during  the  day.  I  doubt  that 
there  is  another  Federal  program  in 
which  there  has  been  as  sharp  a  cut  as 
that  proposed  by  the  administration  for 
the  school  milk  program. 

Probably  no  other  program  has  re- 
sulted in  greater  dividends  in  health  and 
to  the  strength  of  children  for  so  little 
cost  as  has  this  special  milk  program. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  spending  mil- 
lions— indeed,  billions — of  dollars  to  feed 
hungry  people  throughout  the  world  in 
our  foreign  aid  programs,  we  should  not 
be  cutting  down  on  the  diets  of  our  own 
Amedcan  children. 

Mr.  President,  free  school  lunches  for 
needy  children  In  poor  schools  without 
regular  lunchroom  services  and  low-cost 
milk  In  other  schools  are  worthwhile  pro- 
grams for  the  future  of  America.  Here 
is  a  program  where  Congress  Is  right  if 
we  Insist  on  maintaining  the  school  milk 
program  and  the  bureaucrats  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  are  wrong  in  cutting  it  so 
drastically. 

I  ferrently  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
not  reduce  this  program  by  one  cent  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  Editor  Dwight  C.  Weth- 
erholt  of  the  Galllpolis  Dally  Tribune, 
an  important  daily  newspaper  in  Ohio, 
published  a  very  fine  editorial  under  the 
caption  "Economy  in  Wrong  Place."  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  very 
fine  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro  at 
tills  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

BOOMOMT  m  Wbono  Placs 
(By  Dwlcbt  C.  Watberbolt) 
TtUa  la  an  •l«etlon  year,  and  It  to  rmthar 
InteTMUng  to  r«Ml  tbt  comment*  ot  our 
elected  repreaentatlvet  m  Congr«H  m  tb»j 
hAnd  out  commants  for  the  hotnefront  ooa- 
•umptlon.  end  at  tbe  uuae  time  vote  o>T«r- 
wbebBlngty  for  the  very  tlilnge   that  they 


complaLln  about.  Just  yesterday  there  was 
a  vote  that  overwhelmingly  passed  la  one 
Chamber  the  restoration  of  telephone  and 
aatomobne  taxes  that  have  only  been  In 
effect  as  cuts  for  a  period  of  months.  The 
House  passed  the  measure  with  only  4  hours 
of  debate,  and  now  we  will  see  what  the 
Senate  does  to  the  bill,  which  Is  designed  to 
help  pay  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

sienator  Bttfhmh  Tottnc.  oxir  junior  Sena- 
tor, B]7ealu  out  boldly  against  the  raising  of 
taxes  so  soon  after  they  were  cut.  Among  his 
criticisms  is  that  present  Income  taxes.  In 
spite  of  a  cut  about  1  years  ago,  are  al- 
ready too  bxirdensome  on  thoee  la  the  lower 
brackets,  and  he  suggests  an  Increase  In 
corporate  taxes  from  48  up  to  52  percent.  His 
suggestion  to  stop  a  possible  tax  squeeze 
would  be  a  cease-fire  and  armistice  negotia- 
tions In  Vietnam.  He  foresees  that  If  the 
Johnson  administration  goes  for  "guns  and 
butter,~  taxes  will  go  up.  The  platitude 
spoken  by  Johnson  In  the  state  of  the  Union 
message,  which  expressed  the  view  that  we 
could  wager  war  and  still  build  the  Oreat 
Society,  without  additional  taxes  has  now 
gone  by  the  board. 

The  cutback  In  nonmlUtary  expenditures 
Is  going  to  put  the  pinch  on  many  pro- 
grams. One  of  the  moet  unfortunate  moves, 
and  one  that  strikes  home  In  our  commu- 
nity Is  the  announcement  of  a  drastic  cut  In 
the  milk  program.  This  program  which  al- 
lows children  in  Oalllpolls  schools,  and 
many  others  In  the  area,  enables  the  pur- 
chase of  milk  at  reduced  prices. 

Youirc  characterises  this  move  as  unsound 
as  the  commitment  of  our  Armed  Porcee  In 
Vietnam.  Congress  gave  the  program  $103 
million  for  school  milk  programs  last  fiscal 
year.  The  administration  now  plans  to  cut 
the  amount  allotted  to  $33  million,  and  If 
chUdren  are  to  get  the  milk  the  extra  cost 
will  come  from  thoee  less  able  to  pay. 

Children  In  the  03,000  schools  that  now 
have  the  program  have  been  paying  3  cents, 
but  with  the  cut  they  will  have  to  make  up 
moet  of  the  3  to  4  cents  now  paid  for  by  the 
Oovernment.  The  bureaucrat  that  dreamed 
up  that  cut  was  rather  heartless. 

A  look  at  some  of  the  billions  that  are 
now  being  allotted,  we  are  sure  that  even  a 
humble  person  like  ourself  could  cut  In  other 
quarters,  rather  than  handicap  a  program 
designed  to  Improve  the  diet  of  the  young 
children. 

We  are  sure  J4r.  YovNa  could  give  them 
some  good  ideas  for  cuts,  as  be  has  often 
outlined  the  expensive  junkets  that  have 
taken  high  officials  to  events  that  have  no 
connection  with  the  military  establlshmenU 
and  In  no  way  help  In  the  war  on  poverty. 
One  oould  lop  off  a  few  dosen  high  salaried 
bureaucrats  that  accomplish  nothing  and 
easily  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  f  rran  Ohio.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare, 
and  Safety  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
shocked  by  the  President's  support  of 
the  i»t>po8al  that  would  deny  milk  to 
schoolchildren,  I  do  not  know  what 
has  happened  to  the  Great  Society  pro- 
gram, unless  it  has  become  an  empty, 
semantic  preaching. 


FAILURE  OP  FEDERAIXY  INSURED 
BANKS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 


vestigations, of  which  I  am  chairman, 
during  1965  held  hearings  upon  the  fail- 
ure of  several  federally  Insured  banks. 
Testimoxiy  disclosed  that  a  small  number 
of  banks  had  been  infiltrated  by  corrupt 
and  dishonest  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  control  of  banks  in  order  to 
loot  them  of  their  assets. 

The  subcommittee  also  inquired  Into 
InefBciency  and  lack  of  cooperation  upon 
the  part  of  the  agencies  of  Government 
which  have  supervisory  and  administra- 
tive responsibilities  in  the  banking  field. 

One  of  the  banks  we  studied,  the  San 
Francisco  National  Bank,  is  the  subject  of 
a  newspaper  article  in  the  San  Francisco 
Sunday  Examiner  Ic  Chronicle  for  Feb- 
ruary 20. 1966.  The  author  of  this  article 
suggests  that  the  bank  was  permitted  to 
operate  'somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
second-rate  pool  hall."  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  that  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  bank  was  placed  in  receiver- 
ship on  January  22.  1965. 

Following  the  subcommittee's  investi- 
gation, the  president  and  board  chairman 
of  the  bank,  Don  C.  Sllverthome.  was  in- 
dicted. He  was  recently  tried,  and  on 
February  18. 1966,  he  was  convicted  on  11 
counts  of  misapplication  of  b&nk.  funds, 
on  1  count  of  falsification  of  banking 
records,  and  on  1  count  of  aiding  and 
abetting  in  larceny  of  bank  funds. 

Indicted  and  tried  with  him  was  Wil- 
liam S.  Bennett,  a  real  estate  operator 
who  was  Silverthome's  associate  in  nu- 
merous banking  transactions.  Bennett 
was  convicted  on  one  count  of  larceny  of 
bank  funds.  Both  of  these  men  were 
principal  witnesses  in  the  subcommittee's 
hearings,  although  William  S.  Bennett 
refused  to  testify  on  the  grounds  that  he 
might  incriminate  himself. 

The  timely  newspaper  article,  written 
by  Yancey  Smith,  correctly  states  that 
certain  important  issues  remain  unre- 
solved in  the  wake  of  Silverthome's  con- 
viction. These  matters  were  of  much 
concern  to  the  subcommittee  during  its 
hearings. 

The  evidence  clearly  showed  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  James  J. 
Saxon,  had  available  in  June  of  1964  in- 
formation from  one  of  his  national  bank 
examiners  that  he  had  found  many  vio- 
lations of  the  banking  statutes  in  the 
operations  of  the  San  Francisco  National 
Bank.  The  bank  examiner  wrote  a  letter 
on  June  22.  1964,  to  the  UJ3.  attorney 
reporting  these  violations  of  law,  but  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to<*  no  ac- 
tion. He  did  not  even  forward  the  letter 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  until  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1965 — 8  montlis  later— and 
aiwut  a  month  after  the  bank  had  been 
closed,  said  not  until  more  than  a  month 
after  the  subcommittee  had  started  its 
investigation. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, which  was  compelled  by  law  to 
Insure  the  deposits  in  the  San  Francisco 
National  Bank,  was  never  informed  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  prior  to 
the  bank's  closing  that,  in  Mr.  Saxon's 
wortls.  the  bank  was  "so  murked  down  in 
rot  and  comiption  that  there  was  no 
hope."  As  a  result,  the  FDIC  has  filed  a 
civil  suit  for  as  much  as  $32  million,  in- 
cluding $2  million  In  punitive  damages. 
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against  Don  C.  Silverthome  and  other 
parties  of  interest  in  the  bank's  opera- 
tions. It  is  pretty  obvious  at  this  time 
that  the  loss  and  the  FDIC's  ultimate 
liability  will  be  at  least  $25  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  this  out  because 
it  establishes  the  fact  that  had  there 
been  proper  supervision  and  proper  ac- 
tion from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency's Ofllce.  this  great  loss  could  cer- 
tainly have  been  prevented,  or  at  least  a 
substantial  part  of  it  c0Uld  have  been, 
because  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  con- 
tinued to  loan  money  to  tide  the  bank 
over  without  knowing  of  its  condition. 

The  information  about  the  bank's  con- 
dition was  in  the  hands  of  ths  Comptrol- 
ler for  more  than  8  moaiths  before  the 
bank  closed,  and  it  was  not  passed  on  to 
the  agencies  of  Government  that  were 
interested  and  that  were  responsible  in 
connection  with  the  bank's  operations. 

Additionally,  there  are  almost  100 
other  civil  law  suits  already  filed  or  in 
preparation  as  a  consequence  of  the 
bank's  failure.  The  subcommittee  Is 
Informed  that  many  of  these  suits  con- 
tend that  at  least  one  Federal  agency, 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, knew  long  before  the  bank  was 
closed  that  it  was  insolvent  and  in  dan- 
ger of  failing.  The  claimants  allege  that, 
notwithstanding  its  insolvency,  certain 
Federal  officials  took  moet  unusual  steps 
to  keep  the  bank  open  and  to  avoid  dis- 
closure of  its  true  condititm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
newspaper  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred points  up  some  of  the  important 
issues  that  have  not  been  resolved  by 
the  convictions  of  Sljverthorne  and 
Bennett  by  posing  four  questions  for  its 
readers : 

1.  Whatever  possessed  Comptroller  of  Cur- 
rency James  J.  Saxon  to  grant  Silverthome 
a  bank  charter  In  the  first  place?  A  routine 
check  on  his  application  would  have  dis- 
closed what  the  Government  now  alleges: 
that  SUverthorne  lUted  $113,000  In  assets  he 
didn't  possess. 

2.  Why  didn't  Saxon's  bank  examiners 
find  that  Silverthome  was  diverting  loan  fees 
into  his  personal  accounta  sooner? 

3.  When  the  examiners  finally  did  discover 
them — a  plain  violation  of  law — why  wasn't 
something  done  about  It  sooner?  A  bank 
examiner  set  forth  the  Implications  In  a  let- 
ter to  U.S.  Attorney  Poole  to  June  1964. 

4.  Why  didn't  the  letter  reach  Poole  unUl 
nearly  8  months  later,  after  the  bank  was 
closed  In  January  1965?  TThe  letter  was  for- 
warded through  channels  »nd  Saxon  obvi- 
ously sat  on  It.    Why? 

These  issues  and  many  others  will  be 
discussed  in  the  forthcoming  interim  re- 
port of  the  subcommittee  covering  its 
investigation  into  federally  Insured 
banks.  The  report  wit  provide  addi- 
tional Information  and  will  no  doubt 
make  certain  recommendations  regard- 
ing umesolved  issues  In  the  banking 
field. 

The  conditions  disclosed  in  our  hear- 
ings call  for  remedial  legislative  action. 
During  the  past  session  of  Congress,  on 


September  28,  1965,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  2575,  cosponsored  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  which 
is  Intended  to  improve  administrative 
practices  and  procedures  in  the  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  l>anking,  and  to 
stop  the  abuses  and  improper  activities 
to  which  I  have  referred  today.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  to 
which  it  was  referred,  will  hold  hearings 
soon  and  will  promptly  report  the  bill 
favorably  for  action  in  tills  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Sunday  Examiner  &  Chronicle  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  bank  examiner's  letter 
of  June  22,  1964,  to  U.S.  Attorney  Poole, 
together  with  its  attaclunent,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco    (Calif.)    Sunday 

Examiner  &  Chronicle,  Feb.  20,  1966 ) 

The  Why's  of  Don's  Case — Issues  on  Don 

Remain — Banker  CotrLO  Get  70  Tears 

The  trial  of  Don  C.  Silverthome  today  left 
a  number  of  Issues  bouncing  around  like  bad 
checks  on  his  collapsed  San  Francisco  Na- 
tional Bank. 

The  7-week-long  trial  disposed  of  Silver- 
thome. 

A  Federal  court  jury  found  him  guilty  of 
plundering  his  own  bank  of  some  $190,000, 
and  he  could  get  up  to  70  years  and  $65,000 
in  fines. 

But  the  trial  did  not  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion of  how  a  national  bank  was  permitted 
to  operate,  Judging  by  the  testimony,  some- 
what In  the  manner  of  a  second-rate  pool 
hall. 

The  questions,  lingering  on  like  the  bad 
taste  after  a  late  night.  Include  these: 

Whatever  poesessed  Comptroller  of  Cur- 
rency James  J.  Saxon  to  gn,nt  Silverthome 
a  bank  charter  In  the  first  place?  A  routine 
check  on  his  application  would  of  disclosed 
what  the  Government  now  alleges:  that 
Sllverthome  listed  $112,600  in  assets  he 
didn't  possess. 

Why  didn't  Saxon's  bank  examiners  find 
that  Sllverthome  was  diverting  loan  fees  Into 
his  personal  accounts  sooner?  The  bank 
opened  In  June  1962,  and  the  misapplications 
weren't  found  until  late  May  and  early  June 
1964. 

When  the  examiners  finally  did  discover 
them — a  plain  violation  of  law — why  wasn't 
something  done  about  it  sooner?  A  bank 
examiner  set  forth  the  Implications  In  a  letter 
to  U.S.  Attorney  Cecil  Poole  In  June  1964. 

Why  dldnt  the  letter  reach  Poole  until 
nearly  8  months  later,  after  the  bank  was 
closed  In  January  1965.  The  letter  was  for- 
warded through  channels  and  Saxon  obvi- 
ously sat  on  it.     Why? 

But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions. 

There's  the  whole  broad  field  of  banking 
reform  and  regulation  in  matters  such  as 
usury,  commissions  to  money  brokers  for 
certificates  of  deposit,  points  charged  bor- 
rowers, and  fees  to  money  finders  or  loan 
scouts. 

These  free-wheeling  practices  all  figured  in 
Silverthome's  operations  and  the  collapse  of 
the  San  Fremclsco  National. 

Silverthome,  a  sort  of  FalstaS  on  banking, 
took  the  crushing  verdict  with  apparent 
calm.  In  contrast  to  his  earlier  outbursts  on 
the  witness  stand. 

He  said  afterward  that  he  was  "fine,  fine." 

His  codefendant,  William  S.  Bennett,  a 
Peninsula  developer,   flinched    and   covered 


his  face  with  his  hands  when  he  heard  the 
ixiTj  find  him  guilty  of  larceny. 

The  jury  cleared  him  of  10  other  counts, 
but  the  larceny  carries  a  maximum  sentence 
of  10  years  and  a  $5,000  fine. 

They  were  acquitted  of  conspiracy,  but 
the  pudgy  ex-banker  was  convicted  of  all  14 
other  counts,  including  aiding  In  Bennett's 
larceny,  making  a  false  entry,  and  11  charges 
of  misapplication. 

Best  guess  was  that  It  was  a  compromise 
verdict. 

Presumably,  the  Jurors  agreed  early  In  the 
24  hours  they  were  out  that  Sllverthome  was 
guilty.  But  then  they  failed  to  agree  on  the 
extent  to  which  Bennett  aided  and  abetted 
the  principal  defendant. 

The  Government  charged  that  Bennett  was 
a  full-fiedged  partner  In  the  misapplications. 

The  testimony  showed  Bennett  obtained 
heavy  fees  from  borrowers  and  then  returned 
part  of  these  to  Sllverthome  In  the  form  of 
checks  made  out  to  San  Francisco  National 
Bank. 

Sllverthome  then  diverted  these  to  his 
personal  use. 

The  verdict  disclosed  that  the  Jury  bought 
Bennett's  contention  that  he  earned  his 
fees  by  arranging  the  loans,  going  as  guar- 
antor on  them  and  performing  other  services 
for  borrowers. 

But  Silverthome's  two-point  defense  ob- 
viously fell  on  deaf  ears. 

He  vociferously  claimed  that  a  bank  ex- 
aminer told  him  to  put  the  fees  In  his  per- 
sonal account.  The  Government  shot  this 
down  by  producing  the  examiner,  Victor  Del 
Tredlcl. 

The  latter  testified  that  he  not  only  did 
not  tell  Sllverthome  to  put  the  money  Into 
his  personal  account,  but  warned  him  that 
such  a  practice  would  be  Illegal. 

Banker  Don's  other  defense  was  that  he 
spent  the  some  $700,000  to  $760,000  be  got 
In  loan  fees  for  banking  purposes  and  not 
on  himself. 

The  Government  shot  this  down  even 
quicker. 

Prosecuting  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  James 
J.  Brosnahan  produced  evidence  that  many 
of  these  "banking  expense"  checks  went  to 
his  clubs,  his  daughter,  to  buy  stock,  and 
for  a  luxury  apartment  for  himself. 

The  Government  also  produced  evidence 
that  SllverthcHrne,  a  man  with  an  obvious 
zest  for  life,  lived  It  up  In  the  Nevada  gam- 
bling resort  of  Las  Vegas. 

The  puffy-cheeked  former  banker  didn't 
do  himself  any  good  when  he  claimed  he 
hadn't  lost  a  cent  gambling,  and  then  the 
Government  produced  a  statement  he  had 
given  the  FBI. 

Sllverthome  had  told  the  FBI  be  lost 
about  $200,000. 

When  Sllverthome  left  the  stand  after  9 
days  of  argumentative  and  frequently  angry 
testimony  marked  by  contradiction  after  con- 
tradiction. It  was  obvious  that  he'd  had  It. 

His  attorney,  George  Martinez,  was  ashen 
faced. 

Martinez,  however,  had  both  an  In-the- 
court  and  out-of-the-court  defense. 

The  latter  consisted  of  frequent  appeals 
In  chambers  to  Federal  Judge  Charles  L. 
Powell  for  a  mistrial  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
publicity  accorded  his  colorful  client. 

This  ploy,  presumably  designed  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  an  appeal,  was  Ironic  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  few  figures 
In  San  Francisco  who  have  courted  pub- 
licity so  ardently  as  Don  Carlos  Silverthome. 

He  embarked  on  a  highly  personalized  pub- 
lic relations  campaign  as  soon  as  he  launched 
his  bank. 

He  issued  brochures  on  how  to  be  suc- 
cessful, gave  lavish  gifts  to  customers  and 
employees,  and  took  officers  and  friends  to 
Las  Vegas  on  a  junket. 

Another  side  of  SUverthorne  that  came  out 
during  the  trial  was  the  sometimes  camlval- 
like  atmosphere  at  the  bank. 
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SUTVtbonM  WM  pictured  In  the  t«*U- 
monj  M  a  ouui  not  abor*  llgUfnliig  the 
nonnallT  stuff 7  •tmospbera  with   »   pnuUb 


or 

He  hMl  a  pen  wtth  rmnleblng  Ink.  and  took 
deUgbt  in  aqulrtlns  It  on  •omeone'a  wblte 
shirt.  It  WM  alWBya  jood  for  a  belly  laugh 
wben  the  It. '  gradually  dtsnppeared.  much 
to  the  relief  of  the  vlcUm. 

Then  there  waa  the  time  he  sctasored  off 
the  necktie  of  a  Tlsltlng  banker,  and  prompt- 
ly gave  him  hie  own.  "He  didn't  have  very 
good  ties,"  SUverthome  explained. 

Once  he  seised  the  bat  of  a  bank  examiner 
and  put  it  on  a  chair  Joat  as  a  visitor  was 
sitting  down. 

Sllverthome  then  extracted  the  flattened 
hat,  threw  It  00  the  floor  and  jumped  on  It. 
Of  course,  he  had  a  new  hat  to  give  the 
examiner,  but  the  latter  apparently  didn't 
think  It  funny. 

"He  didn't  have  much  sense  of  humor," 
Don  remarked. 

Nor  was  there  much  humor  when  the  Jury 
came  In  Friday  evening. 

Judge  Powell,  who  cams  bsre  from 
Spokaxxe  to  hear  the  trial,  indicated  he  will 
loss  no  time  passing  sentence.  He  asked  for 
probation  reports  oa  the  pair  by  Wednesday. 

He  will  hear  motions  for  a  new  trial  and 
acquittal.  pceUminaries  to  an  appeal,  that 
day. 


lbs  verdict  protebly  will  solve  one  prob- 
lem for  SUverthoms.  The  Government  un- 
doubtedly now  will  drop  numerous  other 
charges  pending  against  the  ex-banker. 

He  and  Bennett,  however,  still  face  a  civil 
suit  for  $38  mutton  brought  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  now  engaged 
In  llquldaUng  the  San  Francisco  National. 

But  the  chances  of  getting  any  money 
out  of  SUvcrtborne  at  this  point  seem  more 
remote  than  those  of  putting  a  man  on  Mara 
next  year. 

FSBKUABT  28.  1965. 
Hon.  NiCHOu^s  DKB.  Katzknbacr. 
The  Attornejf  General, 
Wastiin^on.  D€. 

Deab  Ma.  Katzbnbach:  We  are  enclosing 
two  copies  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  VS. 
attorney  at  San  Francisco  under  date  of 
June  aa.  1964.  by  National  Bank  Examlnsr 
Victor  E.  Del  Tredld  In  further  reference  to 
transactloos  at  the  Ban  Francisco  National 
Bank.  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  which  was  placed 
In  receivership  on  January  23,  1965. 

Most  of  the  information  contained  In  this 
enclosure  was  covered  In  our  communica- 
tions wtth  you  under  dates  of  January  27, 
1965.  and  February  1,  1966. 
Sincerely, 

Jamss  J.  SaxoN. 
ComftroUer  0/  the  Currency. 


Jtnrs  23.  1964. 
Mr.  Caen.  F.  Pools. 

US.  Attorney. 

Post  Office  BuiUiing, 

San  FrancUco.  Calif. 

Dxab  Mb.  Pools:  During  the  course  of  an 
examination  of  the  San  Francisco  National 
Bank.  2S0  CalUomiil  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  commenced  May  6,  1964.  the  trans- 
actions, set  forth  in  detail  herelnbelow. 
initiated  by  President  Don  C.  Sllverthome. 
which  may  be  in  contravention  of  Section 
18.  paragraph  216  of  the  United  States  Code, 
were  dlscloeed. 

It  appears  that  fees  collected  by  the  San 
FYanclaoo  National  Bank  from  Its  borrowers 
in  the  form  of  checks  payable  to  the  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  and  fees  collected 
by  William  S.  Bennett,  a  liank  customer, 
from  borrowers  who  obtained  loans  from  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  have  been  deposited 
to  the  account  of  Don  C.  SllTerthome  dur- 
ing the  period  January  3.  1964,  through  May 
IS,  1964. 

Fees  collected  by  William  S.  Bennett  were 
deposited  to  the  account  of  Sulsun  Proper- 
ties, a  sole  ownerahlp  of  William  S.  Bennett, 
carried  with  the  San  Francisco  National 
Bank  and  portions  of  these  funds  were  dis- 
bursed by  checks  drawn  by  Stilsun  Proper- 
ties on  Its  account  with  the  San  Francisco 
National  Bank  made  payable  to  the  San 
Francisco  National  Bank. 


DaUofl 
loBoaesatef 

UonC. 
Silverthoros 


Aaooal 

e< 
deposit 


Is*.  IS.  taM. 


Jaa.  16.t9M. 


Ds 


ran.  «.»•«.. 


Ileseriptiea  and  commeots 


K.MS 


t,tm 


Ml  on 


18,000 


A  ehsek  drawn  on  San  Frsneiaco  National  Bank  by 
Suiun  Prinertks  dated  Jan.  >,  I9G4,  In  tb«  amount  of 
n„iao  payable  10  the  San  PraBCtaeo  Nstlonal  Bank. 

On  Jan.  t,  MM.  the  San  Vttuictooa  NaUooal  Bank  pasted 
alen  to  WUIiaaS.  Manning  In  ttir  amount  of  tlOO .000. 

A  ctMck  A'awn  os  San  Kranciaco  NaUonsl  Ituik  by 
Mannlnii  Eaterprises  (WUIiam  3.  Manning)  dated 
Jsn.  7.  19A4.  In  the  amount  of  $10,000  payable  to  and 
endsrsed  by  W.  S.  Bennett  was  deposited  to  the  eom- 
merdal  sooount  o(  Salsan  Prsfiarties  carried  with  Uie 
Bma  nanetae  National  Bank  on  Jan.  7. 19A4. 

A  cheek  *awn  on  San  Frsncisoo  National  Bank  by 
Joseph  L.  Olraado  dated  Jan.  14,  1964  in  the  amount 
tt  UMt  payable  to  the  Ban  Fr»iiruco  Natlonsl  Bank. 

Os  Jml  la,  IH4,  the  Baa  rraueivo  National  Bank 
■ranted  a  loan  to  Joseph  L.  Cllraudo  la  tiie  amount  of 
ilU.OOOto  be  used  (or  a  partial  downpayment  on  some 


A  ehask  Arawa  oa  San  Franeisse  Natlaiial  Bank  by 
PseMs  Wit  WW   Conlraeton.  Inc.   (Joiui  aud   Uarry 
BJskM)  dated  Jan.  IS,  1964,  in  the  amount  o(  tIO.aOO, 
psyvMs  te  the  Ban  Franctsoo  National  Rsnk. 
On  tai.   M.  IfM.  the  San   Francisco  .National  Bank 
traatad  a  loan  te  Patille  Weelim  Contraeten.  Ine^  in 
tha  amauot  q(  $7&,a00,  to  be  used  to  Durcfaan  lome  laud. 
A  cheek  drawn  on  Ban  Franeisoo  Nstkmal  Bank  by 
Sutann  Propel  ties  dated  Jsn.  tt,  1904,  hi  the  amount  of 
»4,000  payiiEte  te  the  Baa  PrsnetMO  Nattonal  Bank. 
A  eUck  *awn  oa  Ban  Praneiseo  Nattooai  Bank  by 
Sulson  PfOpertliS  dated  Jsn.  24, 1964,  In  the  amount  of 
$4,000  payable  to  the  San  Fraucisoo  National  Bank. 
A  rheek  drawn  en  the  Ssn  Praneiseo  Natlonsl  Bank  by 
Solsaa  Prapsrtles  dated  Jan.  IT,  MM,  In  the  aamint  of 
ti0,«»  payaMa  te  the  San  Pianelwo  Natieaal  Bank. 
Check  waaielaclad  00  Jan.  28. 1964.  and  charted  acainst 
the  account  of  Sulsun  Properties  on  Jsn.  29, 1904. 
On  Jan.  a,  19S4,  the  bank  (ranted  a  kmn  te  WtlHam  R. 
Atkinson  In  the  ameont  of  tSMOD  to  be  OMd  to  pay  off 
a  2d  dead  of  trust  and  current  expensaa 
A  check  drawn  en  Sau  FranoisGa  National  Bank  l>y  Wil- 
nam  R.Atkinson  dated  January  22. 1964,  hi  the  amount 
of  ff,a90  payaMs  to  the  San  Franelaee  Natienal  Bank 
w«  isiiliMMSd  tor  ewhiw's  check  No.  MHO  dated  Jan- 
owy  91, 196l  payable  tesnd  endorsed  by  W.  a  Bennett 
and  was  deposlle«<  to  the  conunercial  aooount  of  Sulsun 
Properties  carried  with  the  San  Pranclsoo  National 
Bankan  JaatMrr  29,  1964. 
Oa  Jwnary  *>  IWt,  the  Ban  Frandseo  National  Bank 
■raited  a  km  Is  CoiwoUdaled  Heidkias.  Inc.  (Jobn  S. 
noflmire)  in  Ibe  amount  of  (120.000  to  be  used  (Of  work- 
ing eapHaL 
A  dMck  *Bwn  en  the  Sen  Francl«»  National  Bank  by 
CiMSltdalirt  HehMi^s.  Inc..  deted  Jaiissrj  »■  1994.  in 
theaBettutoft3>.0a0pa]rabietaaadendanedby  W.  8. 
Bennett  was  credited  to  the  commercial  aoeoont  of 
Suisun  Propertin  carried  with  the  San  Franeisoo  Na- 
tional Baiik  on  January  !».  1994. 


Date  of  depoeit 
to  aooount  of 

DonC. 
Siiverthoros 


Jan.  30.  1964. 


Feb.  5,  1964. 


Feb.  17. 19M.. 


Feb.  M,  I9M. 


Mw.  2.  1964. 


Amount 
of 

deposit 


P.  SOU 


Description  and  comments 


t,too 


90lOOO 


Ml  000 


20^000 


A  elieck  drawn  on  Ban  Francisco  National  Rank  1>t 
Satan  Piepertles dated  Janoary 29, 1964,  Intheamoont 
of  t7..'ao  payable  to  the  San  Francisco  National  R:uik. 

On  January  W,  1964,  the  Baa  Frandsee  National  Bank 
(raitfed  a  hwn  te  Ide  *  Scott  Mnrltscf  Serrioe.  Inc.,  in 
the  ameunt  ot  tUO.000. 

A  ehsek  drawn  on  the  San  Francisco  Nstkmal  Bank  hy 
Ide  A  Scott  Mertnge  Berrke,  Inc.,  dated  Jan.  30, 1964, 
in  tbe  amount  of  919.0001  payable  to  and  widoned  by 
W.  8.  Bennett,  was  credited  to  the  commercial  account 
of  Suisun  Properties,  carried  with  the  Sua  Franrison 
National  Bank  on  Feb.  3, 1S64. 

A  Check  drawn  on  Baa  Francisco  National  Bonk  by 
Peler  Pappes  dated  Feb.  4, 1964,  hi  the  amount  o($S,000, 
payable  to  the  8sa  Fisnelseo  National  Bank. 

On  Feb.  S,  1964,  tbe  San  Francisco  NaUooal  Bank  granted 
a  loan  to  Peter  Pappss  in  the  amount  of  (90,000  for 
warting  capital,  to  pary  oS  land  00  23  unit  lots,  tad 
Federal  withhotidiiW  taias. 

A  check  drawn  on  the  Ssn  Francisco  National  Bank  hy 
Suisun  Properties  dated  Feb.  10, 1964,  in  the  amount  af 
•20.0001,  p^rsble  to  Ban  Francisco  National  Bank. 

On  Feb.  17,  1964,  the  San  Franeisoo  National  Bank 
granted  a  lean  to  James  D.  Clatter  in  the  amount  of 
$340,000  to  pay  od  vsr loos  leaoB  and  tor  working  eapiUI 

A  ehcek  drawn  on  tbe  San  Fraaciseo  National  Bank  by 
Jamas  D.  Claitor  dated  Feb.  10.  1964,  In  the  amount 
off40.000  payable  to  and  endoraed  tiy  W  S.  Bennett  was 
credited  to  the  commercial  aeeoant  of  Suisun  Propertia 
carried  with  the  San  Francisco  Natieaal  Bank  ea 
Feb.  17, 19(4. 

A  check  drawn  on  San  Fcandsoo  National  Bank  by 
Oreystone  Bnftding  account  (Mryon  Felgenberg  A 
David  Rosenberg)  dated  Feb.  18,  1994,  in  Ibeanoant 
e(  (104100  payabte  to  tbe  San  Franelsce  Natkmal  Bask 

Oa  Feb.  U,  1964,  tbe  San  Frandseo  National  Bank 
granted  a  loan  to  Myron  Felgenberg  and  Dsvid  Rosen- 
berg in  tbe  amount  of  (ISOiOOO  for  the  psrchase  and 
remodeling  of  the  (Ireystoos  Bollding. 

A  check  drawn  as  San  Francisco  National  Bank  by 
Sulsun  Propertta  dated  FsU  28, 1964,  in  tbe  amount  of 
(20,000  payable  to  tbe  San  Franctsoo  National  Bank. 

On  Mar.  3, 1964.  the  San  Franeisoo  National  Bank  grtnted 
a  loan  to  PadAc  Western  Contractors,  Inc.  in  the 
amount  of  (lOe.OOa  

No  CR-USB  on  file:  however,  there  U  one  lor  tlQDJom 
ke  the  same  date,  which  says  funds  are  to  be  u^rd  to 
sasiat  in  the  ooostrucUon  of  40-unlt  apartment  at  I7tb 
and  Market  Sts. 

A  etack  drawn  OS  Sen  FrMidsee  NaUooal  Bank  by  PacUe 
Wtstara  Contractors,  Inc.,  dated  Mar.  2,  1964,  in  the 
amount  of  00,000  payable  to  and  endorsed  by  W.  S. 
Bsanett  ww  atatttttd  to  tka  commeretal  aceeunt  of 
auiaiia  Properties  SMrled  wlU  the  Ban  Franelsce 
NaUoaal  Bank  on  Mar.  3. 19(4. 


March  2,  1966 


Pate  of  deposit 
to  account  of 

DonC. 
SilTertbome 


Mar.  3, 1904. 


Amount 

of 
deposit 


(19,1 
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Description  and  comments 


drawn  en  San  Francisco  National  Bank  by  Paul 
'elbaum  dated  Mar.  2,  1964,  in  tbe  amoant  of 
..  payable  to  the  San  Frandseo  National  Bank 
•k  was  rejected  on  Mar.  8, 1964,  and  posted  to  Paul 
-'Blbaum's  socoant  on  Mar.  4,  I9A4. 
—,T—  drawn  on  San  Frauetooo  National  Bank  by 
Pli  lEipt  Realty  (Charles  Mosser)  dated  Mar.  2, 1964, 
In  Mie  amount  of  (2,000  payable  to  San  Francisco  Na- 
tioMl  Bank. 
A  chtek  drawn  on  San  Franctsoo  National  Bank  by  Dunn 
Canetruction  Co.  (Mordrn  Dunn)  dated  Mar.  2,  1964 
iu  the  amount  of  $7,500  payable  to  San  Francisco  Na^ 
tloiial  Bank. 
On  Mar.  2, 1964,  the  Snn  Francisco  National  Bank  granteil 
a  lean  to  Paul  I).  Apfelbaum  in  tbe  amount  of  (100,000 
to  purcliaae  a  60-unit  apurtinent  house. 
On  Mar.  2. 1U64,  tlic  Sun  Francisco  National  Rank  granted 
a  Ipsn  to  Charles  Mos-ser  in  the  amount  of  $45,000  to 
pur«hsse  a  62-nnit  apartment  hou.<ie  on  lOtli  Ave. 
On  Htr.  3, 1964.  the  San  Francisco  National  Hank  granted 
a  fian  to  Morden  Dunn  in  ttie  amount  of  $7S,000  to 
pa^-  off  a  (70,000  loan  on  some  projicrty  at  27  August  St. 


Date  of  deposit 
to  amount  of 

DonC. 
SUvertboroe 


Uar.  6,  1964. 


May  1.19!.4 


Total- 


Amount 

of 
deposit 


(2&,000 


15,000 


187,500 


Description  and  oommoots 


A  cheek  dra«-n  on  the  San  Franeisoo  National  Bank  hv 
Buisun  Properties  dated  Mar.  6, 1064,  in  tbe  amount  of 
(25,000  payable  to  Uie  San  Franiciaoo  National  Bank 

On  Mar.  5, 1964,  the  San  Francisco  National  Bank  RTaiilc<i 
a  loan  to  Inglis  Associates  in  the  amount  of  $250,000 
to  dose  a  sale  on  34.2  acres  in  Novato. 

A  cheek  drawn  on  Baa  Franeisoo  National  Bank  hy 
Inglis  Associates  dated  Mar.  5,  H»i.4,in  Uicaniouiil  of 
(30,000  payable  to  and  endorsed  by  W.  S.  Bennett  was 
CTedlte<l  to  the  commercial  account  of  Suisun  I'roiKTtie^ 
carried  with  tlis  San  Franeisoo  National  Bank  ihi 
Mar.  6,  IW>4. 

A  check  drawn  oa  tlic  San  Franeisoo  National  Bonk  by 
Paul  n.  Apfclbaum  dated  April  30,  WA  hi  the  amoum 
of  $15,000  payable  to  the  San  Frnnelsco  National  Bonk 

On  May  1, 19r>4  the  San  Frandseo  Natieaal  Bank  grsnted 
alotm  to  I'aul  D.  Apfelbaum  in  tlie  amount  of  (l22iJU0 
to  coumletc  purchase  of  the  Paisley  Hotel.  San  Frau- 
dsco,  Calif. 


Ths  bMik's  records  als^  disclosed  the  f  oUowlng  checks  drawn  on  and  payable  to  the  San  Francisco  NaUonal  Bank  which  were  cash  nsid 
without  endorsements.  -«— ww»  «««i  imi« 


Date  account 
charged 


Feb.  30^  1964. 


Amount 


(5,000 


DrfiU°n  by 


Suisnii 
ties 


dat<<j 
1964 


Proper- 
check 
Feb.  20, 


Comments 


On  Feb.  20.  1964,  the  6an  Francteo 

National  Bank  granlod  a  loan  in  the 
amount  of  (80,000  to  John  S.  Iloflm  Ire. 
A  check  drawn  on  San  Franeisoo 
Natkmal  Bank  by  Consolidated 
iloldinKs.  Inc.  (John  S.  Uollinire) 
dated  Feb.  19, 1904,  in  the  amount  of 
(10,000  payable  to  and  endonsed  by 
W.  S.  Bennett  was  credited  to  the 
aceotmt  of  Suisun  I'roperties  on 
Feb.  20,  1964.  Consolidated 's  chock 
wa-i  rejected  on  Feb.  20,  1964,  and 
subsequently  paid  on  Fob.  21,  1984. 


Datoaeoount 
charged 


Apr.  10, 1964. 


Total. 


Amount 


(5,000 


10b  000 


Drawn  by 


Suisiu  Proper- 
ties' check 
dated  Apr. 
10, 1904. 


Comments 


On  Apr.  9,  1964.  tbe  San  Francisco 
National  Bonk  granted  a  loan  in  tlw 
amount  of  (132,000  to  Matthew  L. 
Bisoottl. 

A  ebedc  drawn  on  Bank  of  America 
NT  A  6A,  MiUbrae  branch,  by 
Matthew  L.  BisooUl  dated  Apr  9, 
1964,  in  the  amount  of  (IT.OOO'paynhle 
to  snd  endorsed  by  W .  8.  Rennet  I  was 
credited  to  the  aooount  of  Suisun 
Properties  on  Apr.  10,  10G4. 


Also  deposited  to  the  account  of  Don  C. 
SUverthorne  were  funds  aggregating  9650,- 
471.01.  These  funds  represent  proceeds  of 
loans  granted  by  the  San  Franctsoo  National 
Bank  to  numerous  ctistomers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  San  Francisco  National  Bank  stock 
at  various  prices,  In  many  instances  substan- 
tially In  excess  of  local  market  quotations. 
Generally,  securities  were  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  Don  C.  Sllverthome  for  delivery  to 
said  customers.  It  would  appear  that  Don  C. 
Sllverthome  personally  recdved  commissions 
through  the  aforementioned  transactions  for 
loans  granted,  represented  by  the  difference 
between  hU  cost  and  the  prioe  he  received  for 
the  bank  stock  delivered  to  ctistomers  of  the 
bank. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ViCTOB  E.  Db.  TREnici, 
National  $tnk  Examiner. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTIETH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OP  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE  OP  TTHE  REPUBLIC 
OP  TEXAS  ■ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
date  130  years  ago  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
was  adopted  by  the  delegates  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  meeting  at  Washington-on- 
the-Brazos,  thereby  severing  Texas  ties 
with  Mexico  whose  flag  had  flown  over 
Texas  since  1821.  For  almost  10  years 
thereafter  Texas  was  to  remain  an  In- 
dependent republic  until  Its  admission 
to  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  being  Independence  Day, 
March  2  Is  observed  in  Texas  as  I^xas 
Flag  Day  tund  as  Sam  Houston  Day. 

I  hope  that  In  today's  times  of  Inter- 
national crisis  all  Tezant  and  all  other 


Americans,  and  Indeed  all  free  people, 
can  be  inspired  by  the  example  of  cour- 
age shown  by  the  men  who  signed  the 
Texas  Declaration  of  Independence,  de- 
termined to  go  forth  with  renewed  spirit 
to  fight  oppression  and  tyranny,  knowing 
that  peace  is  best  sustained  by  strength 
and  will. 

I  hope  also  that  all  nations  will  come 
to  live  together  in  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood and  cooperation  which  now  exists 
and  continually  grows  between  Texas 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Texas  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  be  inserted  In  the 
Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

TEXAB  DbCLiABATION  or  iNDXPCNOKIfCX 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  was  adopted  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  people  of  Texas  In  general  con- 
vention In  the  town  of  Washlngton-on-the- 
BrazoB.  March  2,  1836.  Richard  Ellis,  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  five  to  write  a'  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence for  submission  to  the  convention. 
However,  there  Is  much  evidence  that  George 
C.  Childress,  one  of  the  members,  wrote  the 
document  with  Uttle  or  no  help  frr>m  the 
other  members.  Childress  Is  therefore  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  auth<»-  of  the  Texas 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  Texas  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  copied  word  for  word 
from  the  original  text  and  punctuated  exact- 
ly as  in  the  orglnal  text.  Following  the  text 
of  the  declaration  sre  the  names  of  tbe  sign- 
ers with  thslr  surnames  and   given  names 


written,  abbreviated,  and  punctuated,  exact- 
ly as  on  the  original  copy  of  the  declaration : 
When  a  government  has  ceased  to  protect 
the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of  the  people 
from  whom  Its  legitimate  powers  are  derived, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  whose  happiness 
It  was  Instituted;  and  so  far  from  being  a 
guarantee  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  Inesti- 
mable and  inalienable  rights,  becomes  an 
Instrument  in  the  hands  of  evil  rulers  for 
their  oppression,  when  the  F^ederal  Republi- 
can Constitution  of  their  country,  which  they 
have  sworn  to  support,  no  longer  has  a  sub- 
stantial existence,  and  the  whole  nature  of 
their  government  has  been  forcibly  changed 
without  their  consent,  from  a  restricted  fed- 
erative republic,  composed  of  sovereign  states, 
to  a  consolidated  central  military  despotism, 
in  which  every  interest  is  disregarded  but 
that  of  the  army  and  the  priesthood — both 
the  eternal  enemies  of  clvU  liberty,  and  the 
ever-ready  minions  of  power,  and  the  usual 
Instruments  of  tyrants;  When,  long  after  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  has  departed,  mod- 
eration Is  at  length,  so  far  loet,  by  those  in 
power  that  even  the  semblance  of  freedom  is 
removed,  and  the  forms,  themselves,  of  the 
constitution  discontinued;  and  so  far  from 
their  petitions  and  remonstrances  being  re- 
garded, the  agents  who  bear  them  are  thrown 
Into  dungeons;  and  mercenary  armies  sent 
forth  to  force  a  new  government  upon  them 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  When  In  conse- 
quence of  such  acts  of  malfeasance  and  ab- 
dication, on  the  part  of  the  government, 
anarchy  prevails,  and  civil  society  Is  dis- 
solved Into  Its  original  elements:  In  such  a 
crisis,  the  first  law  of  nature,  the  right  ot 
self -preservation — the  Inherent  and  inalien- 
able right  of  the  people  to  appeal  to  first 
prlnclplee  and  take  their  pollUcal  affairs  Into 
their  own  hands  In  extreme  cases— enjoins 
It  as  a  right  towards  themselves  and  a  aacred 
obligation  to  their  posterity,  to  abolish  such 
government  and  create  another  in  its  stead. 
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calc\il«t«d  to  reacua  tbun  from  Impending 
danger*,  and  to  aecure  their  future  welfare 
and  bapplneai. 

Nations,  aa  well  aa  Individuals,  are  amena- 
ble for  their  acta  to  the  public  opinion  of 
mankind.  A  statement  of  a  part  of  our 
grievances  Is.  therefore,  submitted  to  an  Im- 
partial world.  In  justification  of  the  hazard- 
ous but  unavoidable  step  now  taken  of  sev- 
ering oxu  political  connection  with  the 
Mexican  people,  and  assiunlng  an  independ- 
ent attitude  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Mexican  government,  by  its  coloniza- 
tion laws.  Invited  and  Induced  the  Anglo- 
American  population  of  Texas  to  colonize 
Its  wilderness  under  the  pledged  faith  of  a 
written  constitution,  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  that  constitutional  liberty  and 
republican  government  to  which  they  had 
been  habituated  In  the  land  of  their  birth, 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  this  ex- 
pectation they  have  been  cruelly  disap- 
pointed. Inasmuch  as  the  Mexican  nation 
has  acquiesced  In  the  Ute  changes  made  in 
the  government  by  Oeneral  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Atfna.  who,  having  overturned  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  now  offers  us  the 
cruel  alternative  either  to  abandon  our 
homes,  acquired  by  so  many  privations,  or 
submit  to  the  most  intolerable  of  all  tyran- 
ny, the  combined  despotism  of  the  sword  and 
the  priesthood. 

It  has  sacrificed  our  welfare  to  the  state 
of  Coahuila,  by  which  our  Interests  have 
been  continually  depressed,  through  a  jeal- 
ous and  partial  course  of  legislation  carried 
on  at  a  far  distant  seat  of  government,  by 
a  hostile  majority,  in  an  unknown  tongue: 
and  this  too,  notwithstanding  we  have  petl- 
tlonad  in  the  humblest  terms,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  state  government, 
and  have.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  national  constitution,  presented  to  the 
general  Congress,  a  republican  constitution 
which  was  without  just  cause  contemptu- 
ously rejected. 

It  Incarcerated  In  a  dungeon,  for  a  long 
time,  one  of  our  citizens,  for  no  other  cause 
but  a  Bealous  endeavor  to  procive  the  ac- 
ceptance of  our  constitution  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  government. 

It  has  failed  and  refused  to  secure  on  a 
firm  basis,  the  right  of  trial  Xrj  Jury,  that 
palladium  of  %ivil  liberty,  and  only  safe 
guarantee  for  the  life,  liberty,  and  property 
of  the  citizen. 

It  has  failed  to  establish  any  public  sys- 
tem of  education,  although  possessed  of  al- 
most twundless  resources  (the  public  do- 
main) and,  although,  it  Is  an  axiom,  in  polit- 
ical science,  that  unless  a  people  are  edu- 
cated and  enlightened  it  is  idle  to  expect  the 
continuance  of  civil  liberty,  or  the  capacity 
for  self-government. 

It  has  suffered  the  military  commandants 
stationed  among  us  to  exercise  arbitrary  acta 
of  oppression  and  tyranny;  thus  trampling 
upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  citizen 
and  rendering  the  military  superior  to  the 
civil  power. 

It  has  dissolved  by  force  of  arms,  the  State 
Congress  of  CoahuUa  and  Texas,  and  obliged 
our  representatives  to  fly  for  their  lives  from 
the  seat  at  government;  thus  depriving  us  of 
the  fundamental  political  right  of  represen- 
tation. 

It  has  demanded  the  siirrender  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  citizens,  and  ordered  military  de- 
tachments to  seize  and  carry  them  Into  the 
Interior  for  trial;  In  contempt  of  the  civil 
authorities,  and  In  defiance  of  the  laws  and 
the  conatitutlon. 

It  haa  made  piratical  attacks  upon  our 
commerce;  by  commissioning  foreign  des- 
peradoes, and  authorizing  them  to  seize  our 
vessels,  and  convey  the  property  of  our  cltl- 
zeiu  to  far  distant  porta  of  confiscation. 

It  denies  us  the  right  of  worshipping  the 
Almighty  according  to  the  dlcUtes  of  our  own 
conscience,  by  the  support  of  a  national  reli- 
gion   calculated    to   promote    the    temporal 


Interests  of  Its  human  functionaries  rather 
than  the  glory  of  the  true  and  living  God. 

It  has  demanded  us  to  deliver  up  our 
arms;  which  are  essential  to  our  defense, 
the  rightful  property  of  freemen,  and  for- 
midable only  to  tyrannical  governments. 

It  has  Invaded  our  country,  both  by  sea 
and  by  land,  with  Intent  to  lay  waste  our  ter- 
ritory and  drive  us  from  our  homes;  and 
has  now  a  large  mercenary  army  advanc- 
ing to  carry  on  against  us  a  war  of  exter- 
mination. 

It  has,  through  its  emissaries,  incited  the 
merciless  savage,  with  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife,  to  massacre  the  inhabitants 
of  our  defenseless  frontiers. 

It  hath  been,  during  the  whole  time  of  our 
connection  with  it,  the  contemptible  sport 
and  victim  of  successive  military  revolutions 
and  hath  continually  exhibited  every 
characteristic  of  a  weak,  corrupt,  and  tyran- 
nical government. 

These,  and  other  grievances,  were  patiently 
borne  by  the  people  of  Texas  unUl  they 
reached  that  point  at  which  forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  We  then  took  up  arms 
in  defense  of  the  national  constitution.  We 
appealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  for  as- 
sistance. Our  appeal  has  been  made  In  vain. 
Though  months  have  elapsed,  no  sym- 
pathetic response  has  yet  been  heard  from 
the  Interior.  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to 
the  melancholy  conclusion  that  the  Mexican 
people  have  acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of 
their  lit>erty,  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  a  military  government — that  they  are  unfit 
to  be  free  and  Incapable  of  self-government. 

The  necessity  of  self-preservation,  there- 
fore, now  decrees  our  eternal  political  separa- 
tion. 

We,  therefore,  the  delegates,  with  plenary 
powers,  of  the  people  of  Texas,  In  solemn 
convention  EMsembled,  appealing  to  a  candid 
world  for  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  do 
hereby  resolve  and  declare  that  our  political 
connection  with  the  Mexican  nation  has  for- 
ever ended:  and  that  the  people  of  Texas  do 
now  constitute  a  free,  sovereign  and  In- 
dependent republic,  and  are  fully  Invested 
with  all  the  righU  and  attributes  which 
properly  belong  to  the  Independent  nations; 
and.  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  our  Inten- 
tions, we  fearlessly  and  confidently  commit 
the  issue  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  nations. 

Richard  Ellis,  president  of  the  conven- 
tion and  Delegate  from  Red  River. 
Charles  B.  Stewart,  Thoa.  Barnet,  John 
S.  D.  Byrom,  Franco.  Ruiz.  J.  Antonio 
Navarro.  Jesse  B.  Badgett.  Wm.  D. 
Lacey.  William  Menefee.  Jno.  Plsher. 
Mathew  Caldwell,  William  MotUey, 
Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  Stephen  H.  Everitt, 
Oeo  W  Smyth,  Elijah  SUpp,  Claiborne 
West,  Wm  B  Scates,  M.  B.  Menard, 
A.  B.  Hardin,  J.  W.  Bunton,  Thoa.  J. 
Oazley,  R  M  Coleman.  Sterling  O. 
Robertaon,  Jaa  OoiUnsworth,  Edwin 
Waller,  Asa  Brlgham,  Geo.  C.  Childress, 
Bailey  Hardeman,  Rob.  Potter,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Rusk. 
Ohas.  S.  Taylor,  John  S.  Roberts,  Rob- 
ert Hamilton,  Collin  McKlnney,  Al- 
bert H  Latimer,  James  Power,  Sam 
Houston.  David  Thomas.  Edwd.  Con- 
rad. Martin  Parmer.  Edwin  O.  LeOrand, 
Stephen  W.  Blount.  Jas.  Gaines,  Wm. 
Clark,  Jr  ,  Sydney  O.  Penlngton,  Wm. 
Carrol  Crawford,  Jno  Turner,  Benj. 
Brlggs  Goodrich.  G.  M.  Barnett.  James 
G.  Swisher,  Jesse  Grimes,  S.  Rhoada. 
Fisher.  John  W.  Moore,  John  W.  Bower, 
Baml.  A  Maverick  (from  Bejar),  Sam 
P  Carson.  A.  Briscoe.  JB  Woods. 
Test :  H.  S.  Kemble,  Secretary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Only  4  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Alamo,  which  had  been 
under  siege  for  many  days  fell  In  San 
Antonio.    The  vastly  superior  forces  of 


Santa  Anna's  troops  overwhelmed  that 
fort  after  three  assaults. 

The  battle  of  the  Alamo  remains  a 
symbol  to  Americans  to  make  the  ulti- 
mate In  sacrifice  and  in  defense  of  lib- 
erty. Although  vastly  outnumbered, 
these  men  determined  to  stay,  fight,  and 
die. 

I  wish  to  read  Into  the  Record  a  letter 
sent  out  by  the  young  commandant  of 
the  Alamo.  William  Barret  Travis,  dated 
February  24.  1836: 

COMMANDEK  OF  TTIX  ALAMO, 

Bejar,  February  24, 1836. 
To  the  People  o/  Texas  and  All  Americans  in 
the  World. 

Fellow  CmzxNs  Ktm  Cokpatuots:  I  am 
besieged  by  a  thousand  or  more  of  the  Mexi- 
cans under  Santa  Anna — I  have  sustained 
continual  bombardment  and  cannonade  for 
34  hours  and  have  not  lost  a  man. 

The  enemy  has  demanded  a  surrender  at 
discretion,  otherwise,  the  garrison  are  to  be 
put  to  the  sword.  If  the  fort  is  taken — I  have 
answered  the  demand  with  a  cannon  shot, 
and  our  fiag  still  waves  proudly  from  the 
walls. 

I  shall  never  surrender  or  retreat.  Then,  I 
call  on  you  In  the  name  of  liberty  of  patriot- 
ism and  everything  dear  to  the  American 
character,  to  come  to  our  aid,  with  all  dis- 
patch. 

The  enemy  Is  receiving  reinforcements 
daily  and  will  no  doubt  Increase  to  3,000  or 
4.000  In  4  or  6  days.  If  this  call  Is  neglected. 
I  am  determined  to  sustain  myself  as  long 
aa  possible  and  die  like  a  soldier  who  never 
forgets  what  Is  due  to  his  own  honor  and 
that   of  his  country — victtM'y  or  death. 

Wn.LiAM  Barket  Travis. 

P5. — ^The  Lord  Is  on  our  side.  When  the 
enemy  appeared  In  sight  we  had  not  3 
bushels  of  corn.  We  have  since  found  In 
deserted  houses  80  or  dO  bushels  and  got  into 
the  walls  20  or  30  head  of  Beeves.    Travis. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  RE- 
PORT ON  ECONOMIC  CHANGES  IN 
THE  MAJOR  HIOH  LABOR-USE 
CROPS  IN  CALIFORNIA,  1964-65 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  I  asked  the  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences Division  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  prepare  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  recent  changes  In  Isibor  supply  on  the 
production  of  high  labor -use  crops  In 
California.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
those  crops  which  have  been,  until  very 
recently,  harvested  largely  with  the  aid 
of  foreign  labor  coming  to  this  country 
from  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  sum- 
niary  introduction  of  the  report  as  sent 
to  me  by  Maurice  L.  Peterson,  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  agriculture  of  the 
University  of  California,  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 
Economic    Crangks    ik    th«    Major    High 

Labor-Usr  Crops  dj  California,  1064-65 » 

Many  factors  affect  the  production  of 
crops  and  income  to  farmers.     For  crops. 

'ThU  report  was  prepared  for  the  Call- 
fcMTila  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Pre- 
sented In  Sacramento.  Jan.  34.  19S6.  by  Dr. 
Jcdin  W.  Mamer,  extension  economist.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley.  The  report 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  Trimble  R.  Hedges,  agri- 
cultural economist.  University  of  California, 
Davis,  and  Dr.  Eric  Thor,  extension  econo- 
mist. Berkeley. 


such  ms  fruits,  grapes  and  nuta.  production 
from  one  year  to  the  next  depends  primarily 
on  weather  and  the  ability  of  farmers  to  per- 
form the  cultural  tasks  nsd  harvest.  For 
annual  cropa,  such  as  tomBtoes.  production 
depends  first  upon  whether  or  not  farmers 
plant.  Farmers'  decisions  to  plant  are  af- 
fected by  exp>ected  price,  availability  of  cap- 
ital, cost  of  production,  aTallabillty  of  labor, 
and  equipment  to  perform  the  cultural  and 
harvest  tasks.  Prices  received  by  farmers  in 
the  market  for  such  crops  as  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles and  nuts  are  prlmaeily  determined  by 
supply  of  and  demand  for  the  particular  crop 
and  its  competing  crops. 

The  factors  affecting  production  and 
prices  of  Individual  cropa  are  so  many  and 
so  varied  that  It  Is  Impraotflcable  to  measure 
the  specific  effect  of  any  (»ne  factor.  There- 
fore, this  report  has  not  attempted  to  meas- 
ure the  effect  Individual  factors  had  on 
production  and  the  inc^ne  to  California 
agriculture  In  1965.  The  report  describes 
general  changes  In  Callfamla  farm  Income, 
production,  and  emplojnhent  and  records 
significant  developments  tn  six  crops:  as- 
paragus, strawberries,  processing  tomatoes, 
lettuce,   lemons,    and    Valencia   oranges. 

FARM  VAL^ 

Data  were  obtained  frotn  the  California 
Crop  and  Livestock  Repoo-tlng  Service  on 
1964  and  1966  gross  farm  value  and  farm 
production. 

The  preliminary  estimated  total  farm  value 
of  CaUfornla's  agricultural  production  Indi- 
cates that  the  1966  groea  farm  Income  ex- 
ceeded that  for  1964 — $3.70  billion  compared 
with  $3.65  billion.  These  totals,  however,  do 
not  refiect  changes  that  occurred  In  Indi- 
vidual crops  and  livestock  groups. 

The  total  value  of  fruit  and  nut  crops  de- 
creased approximately  (87  million  ($691  mil- 
lion In  1964  to  $604  million  In  1966).  Total 
value  of  vegetable  crops  Increased  $21  mll- 
Uon  ($637  mUllon  In  19<4  to  $558  mUllon 
in  1965).  Total  value  cf  field  crops  In- 
creased approximately  $10  million  ($970  mll- 
Uon  In  1964  to  $980  mllUon  In  1965).  The 
total  value  of  all  crops  decreased  roughly  $56 
million,  while  the  value  of  livestock  Increafied 
approximately  $80  million  ($1.32  billion  In 
1964  to  $1.4  billion  In  1966).  Gains  In  the 
market  price  Increased  the  value  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  peoduct  production 
enough  to  offset  the  net  decrease  In  the 
value  of  aU  crops.  Cattle  and  lamb  prices 
ran  sharply  above  1964  during  1965.  and  hogs 
and  turkey  prices  also  Were  higher.  Egg 
prices  were  down,  and  broilers  stayed  at 
steady  levels. 

FARM    PRODU<?tION 

The  level  of  productipD  of  the  State's 
vegetable,  melon,  and  strawberry  crops 
dropped  8  percent  from  1964'8  level.  Total 
tonnage  In  1965  was  6.6  tx^llon  tons,  com- 
pared with  7.2  mlUlon  tons  In  1964.  The 
total  number  of  acres,  441,600,  was  42,400 
acres  below  1964.  The  largest  decrease  In 
acreage  was  in  processing  tomatoes — 27,000 
acres.  Large  acreage  deoreases  were  also 
noted  In  asparagus  and  cantaloupes.' 

A  record  high  production  In  fruit  and  nut 
crops  was  reported.  8.135.000  tons.  This  was 
1  percent  higher  than  for  the  previous  year. 
The  increase  was  largely  attributed  to  the 
26-percent  Increase  In  the  production  of 
grapes;  this  was  offset  by  large  declines  In 
production  In  other  tree  ;Crult  and  tree  nut 
crops. 

The  combined  harvested  acreage  of  Califor- 
nia field  crops  In  1965  wB«  about  1  percent 
greater  than  In  1964.  The  Increase  In  acre- 
^e  of  California  field  crops  was  partly 
caused  by  a  shift  from  crops  which  require 


considerable  seasonal  labor  to  field  crops 
which  require  relatively  little  seasonal  labor. 
The  California  Department  of  Agriculture 
also  reported  that  growers  experienced  diffi- 
culties In  recruiting  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor.  There  were  periods  when  labor  short- 
ages caused  harvest  losses  in  asparagus, 
strawberries.  Brussels  sprouts,  and  early  to- 
matoes. Local  labor  shortages  for  the  1965 
deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  harvests  caused 
harvest  to  lag  behind  the  usual  harvest  pat- 
tern, resulting  In  some  individual  grower 
losses.  Poor  market  conditions  resulted  In 
excessive  cullage  and  some  economic  al>an- 
donment  In  the  apricot  and  plum  harvest. 
The  largest  losses  caused  by  weather  occurred 
in  the  Clingstone  peach  industry  from  brown 
rot  development  following  the  August  rains.* 

LABOR 

Data  were  obtained  from  the  California 
Department  of  Employment  regarding  wage 
rates  and  changes  In  employment  of  farm- 
workers. 

Wage  rates  for  seasonal  farmworkers,  based 
on  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  criteria.  Increased 
approximately  35  percent  during  the  1965 
season.  The  prevailing  wage  was  $1.05  per 
hour  tn  most  areas  In  1964.  In  January  1965 
the  prevailing  wage  was  Increased  to  $1.25 
per  hour.  In  March,  the  wage  rate  was  in- 
creased to  $1 .40  per  hour.  Hourly  wage  rates 
for  seasonal  workers  tended  to  follow  this 
pattern  In  most  of  the  farm  areas  In  the 
State.  Changes  In  piece  rates  generally 
equaled  and.  In  some  cases,  exceeded  the 
percentage  Increase  In  the  hourly  rate. 

The  peak  farm  labor  month  In  California 
is  September.  In  September  1964,  the  total 
nxunber  employed  In  agriculture,  as  reported 
by  the  California  State  Department  of  Em- 
ployment, was  414.100  for  the  week  that  In- 
cludes the  12th  day  of  the  month.  In  Sep- 
tember 1965,  the  employment  figure  was 
364,400 — a  reduction  of  49.700.  The  total 
domestic  labor  force.  Including  hired  regular 
and  seasonal  domestics,  farmers  and  unpaid 
families    numbered    350,200    In    September 

1964.  This  same  force  numbered  353.000  in 

1965,  an  increase  In  the  domestic  force  of 
2.800  persons.  For  this  same  week  contract 
foreign  labor  decreased  from  63,900  persons 
in  1964  to  11,400  in  1965. 

The  greatest  Increase  In  the  domestic  farm 
labor  force  was  In  June  1965,  when  the 
number  of  domestic  workers  exceeded  the 
number  In  1964  by  26,100 — 350.900  compared 
with  324.800.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
increase  was  composed  of  youth,  both  high 
school  and  college  students. 

The  change  in  farm  employment  can  also 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  annual  monthly 
averages.  The  annual  average  number  of 
farmworkers  In  1066,  was  305,100.  compared 
with  318,400  In  1964,  a  decrease  of  13,300. 
The  monthly  average  number  of  foreign  con- 
tract workers  decreased  from  28,000  In  1964 
to  2,800  m  1965.  The  total  monthly  average 
of  the  domestic  work  force  Increased  from 
290.400  in  1064  to  302,300.  This  Is  an  In- 
crease of  11,900,  compared  with  a  decrease  of 
25,200  contract  foreign  workers. 

PRODUCTION    COSTS 

Changes  In  the  total  farm  value  of  pro- 
duction do  not  measure  changes  In  net  farm 
earnings.  Statewide  averages  in  production 
costs  for  Individual  crops  have  not  been 
developed  for  analysis. 

However,  the  University  of  California 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  has  developed 
sample  cost  data  based  on  the  management 
practices  of  the  more  eflBclent  producers  In 
specific  counties  of  the  State.  These  have 
not  been  assembled  and  evaluated  to  meas- 
ure the  change  In  total  farm  production 
costs. 


'California  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting 
Service,  Annual  Sununar})  rSacramento,  Dec. 

20.  1065).  -nr 


'  California  Fruits,  1965  annual  summary. 
USDA,  Statistical  Reporting  Service  (Sacra- 
mento. Dec.  20,  1965) . 


These  have,  however,  been  included  In 
discussion  of  each  of  the  six  crops  with  high 
labor  requirements  that  are  dlscuaaed  In 
detaU  In  this  report.  The  sample  cost  data 
do  not  represent  Industry  averages  and  are 
not  used  to  calulate  total  net  Income.  They 
do.  however,  reflect  changes  In  cost  of  the 
more  efficient  commercial  farm  operations 
and  are  used  In  this  report  to  evaluate  the 
change  in  farm  costs. 

SUMMARY   OP   SIX  CROPS 

Asparagiia 

Total  harvested  production  was  152,700,- 
000  pounds  In  1965,  compared  with  183,100,- 
000  pounds  In  1964,  a  decrease  of  30,400,000 
pounds.  Prices  were  higher  In  1965  than 
in  1964.  Gross  farm  value  of  the  1066  crop 
was  $23.6  million,  compared  with  922.4  mil- 
lion, an  Increase  of  $1.2  million. 

Total  production  Increased  17.3  percent 
In  1965,  compared  with  1964.  Growers'  total 
cost  of  production  and  harvest  was  $3.6  mil- 
lion greater  In  1965  than  If  1964  conditions 
had  existed.  Growers'  net  In  1965  was  rough- 
ly $3.4  million  less  than  In  1064. 

Strawberries 
Farm  value  of  strawberries  was  down  $8 
million  from  $26.8  million  In  1064;  net  in- 
come dropped  $16.5  million  between  1964 
and  1965.  An  estimated  $8.5  million  rise  In 
production  and  harvesting  coats  partly  ac- 
counted for  the  net  Income  decline,  and  off- 
set the  Improved  prices  growers  received  in 
both  the  fresh  and  processing  markets. 
Hai-vested  production  was  down  62.6  million 
pounds  from  1964. 

Tomatoes  for  processing 
The  farm  value  of  tomatoes  for  processing 
in  1965  was  $86.4  million,  an  Increase  of 
$10.5  million  from  1964  and  the  secoi^ 
highest  in  history.  The  average  price  re- 
ceived per  ton,  $35.30,  was  an  all-time  record. 
Harvesting  costs  Increased,  however,  some 
$8.8  million,  so  that  the  net  return  to  growers 
was  about  $1.6  million  more  In  1965  than  it 
was  in  1964.  Yields  per  acre  reached  a  rec- 
ord 21.1  tons,  but  production  was  down  ap- 
proximately 500.000  tons  because  acreage  was 
cut  back  from  1964's  143,000  acres  to  116,000 
acres. 

Lettuce 
Total  farm  value  of  lettuce  Increased  $3.6 
mUllon,  up  from  $92.8  In  1964.  Thla  Increase 
was  offset  by  an  estimated  $11.1  mUlion  in- 
crease In  production  and  harvesting  costs. 
Net  income,  therefore,  was  $7.6  mlUion  less 
than  it  was  In  1964.  There  was  a  slight  In- 
crease In  total  harvested  acreage  (500  acres) 
and  an  800.000-pound  increase  In  total  pro- 
duction. Increases  in  winter  acreage  were 
offset  by  decreases  In  acreage  of  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  faU  lettuce. 

Lemons 
Lemon  production  during  the  1964  65 
season  was  13,5<K).000  boxes,  a  decrease  of 
3.8  mllUon  boxes  from  the  prevloxis  season. 
One  result  was  a  decrease  Ui  gross  Income  of 
$4.8  million  from  $46.4  million  In  1964.  This 
was  accompanied  by  a  $3.1  mlUlon  increase 
In  the  costs  of  harvesting  and  hauling  lemons 
to  the  packinghouses  so  that  net  income  to 
growers  was  opproxlmately  $7.9  million  less 
than  in  the  1963-64  season. 

Valencia  oranges 
The  greatest  change  in  farm  Income  in  the 
six  crops  discussed  here  occurred  in  Valencia 
orange  production.  The  1964-65  form  value 
declined  $27.7  million  from  $72.6  million  for 
the  1963-64  season.  Cost  of  harvesting  in- 
creased $1.0  mUlion.  The  result  was  a  de- 
crease in  net  Income  of  $29.6  mUUon. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  report  notes  that, 
although  there  was  a  slight  Increase  in 
gross  farm  Income,  a  number  of  high- 
labor-use  crops  did  not  share  in  this 
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bounty.  Wage  rates  for  seasonal  farm- 
workers rose  35  percent  In  California  In 
the  last  year.  There  were  substantial 
reductions  In  earnings  from  the  produc- 
tion of  asparagits,  strawberries,  lettuce, 
oranges,  and  lemons.  Of  the  six  high- 
labor-use  crops  surveyed  there  was  a 
total  decline  in  net  Income  of  $59.9  mil- 
lion. This  loss  occurred  despite  growing 
conditions  that  were  Ideal  in  nearly 
every  respect.  The  loss  Is  directly  at- 
tributable. In  my  opinion,  to  the  decline 
In  availability  of  labor.  The  number  of 
laborers  brought  Into  California  under 
contract  decreased  from  63,900  persons 
in  1964  to  11.400  in  1965. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  grow- 
ers of  the  State  of  California  have  made 
remarkable  efforts,  Indeed,  ingenious  ef- 
forts to  provide  machinery  to  take  the 
place  of  farmworkers  and  to  find  labor 
on  the  domestic  labor  market.  On  a 
monthly  average  basis  nearly  half  of  the 
short-fall  resulting  from  the  loss  of  for- 
eign labor  was  made  up  by  domestic 
hiring.  At  the  same  time,  particularly 
in  the  harvesting  of  tomatoes  for  can- 
neries, substantial  advances  were  made 
in  mechanization.  But,  we  still  do  not 
have  all  the  answers. 

Areas  remain  where  the  present  labor 
import  policies  are  wholly  inadequate. 
Last  year  jyhere  there  was  a  16-percent 
decrease  in  asparagus  production  ac- 
companied by  a  substantial  Increase  in 
prices,  and,  fcr  ell  this,  growers  lost 
money.  The  same  pattern  was  true  in 
the  production  of  strawberries.  I  would 
like  also  to  point  out  a  37 -percent  de- 
crease in  farm  income  in  the  production 
of  Valencia  oranges,  long  a  major  prod- 
uct associated  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. There  was  a  decline  in  net  in- 
come In  this  product  of  $29.6  million. 

I  think  the  growers  of  the  State  of 
California  have  cooperated  well  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  agricultural  labor 
program.  They  have  done  their  part. 
There  are  stiU  crops  that  need  special 
attention.  Currently  there  is  a  severe 
problem  in  harvesting  asparagus.  I 
urgently  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  standby  machinery  which 
would  permit  Inmiediate  importation  of 
foreign  workers  into  areas  where  they 
are  needed  when  domestic  labor  is  not 
available  and  efforts  at  mechanization 
are  unavailing.  My  State  has  a  total 
agricultural  production  valued  annually 
at  nearly  $3.7  billion.  In  several  of  the 
crops  discussed  the  State  produces  nearly 
half  of  the  total  U.S.  needs.  Califomians 
are  proud  of  the  fine  products  that  Cali- 
fornia puts  on  the  tables  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  my  record  is  clear.  I 
oppose  the  exploitation  of  labor  of  any 
kind  in  any  way.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  supported  appropriations  for  bet- 
ter housing  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  farmworkers  and  their  families, 
and  I  have  supported  other  measures  to 
assure  a  full  livelihood  to  farm  labor  not 
Just  in  California  but  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  Critics  of  the  agricultural  sit- 
uation in  California  should  note  that 
average  hourly  earnings  in  agriculture 
in  my  State  are  now  $1.40  per  hour,  con- 
siderably above,  even  double,  the  prevail- 
ing rates  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 


California  has  produced  bountifully. 
We  want  to  continue  that  productive  life, 
which  is  important  to  the  well-being  and 
enrichment  of  the  Nation. 


JEWISH  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE 
POVERTY  WAR 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
Jewish  philosopher,  Moses  Mainmonldes, 
wrote  some  800  years  ago: 

The  eighth  and  most  merltorloua  degree  of 
charity  la  to  anticipate  charity  by  preventing 
poverty:  namely,  to  aaslat  the  reduced  fellow 
man,  either  by  a  considerable  gift,  or  a  loan 
of  money,  or  by  teaching  him  a  trade,  or  by 
putting  him  In  the  way  of  business,  so  that 
be  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood  and  not  be 
forced  to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  holding 
out  his  hand  for  charity.  To  this  Scripture 
alludes  when  It  says:  "And  if  thy  brother  b« 
waxen  poor,  and  faUen  In  decay  with  thee, 
then  thou  shalt  relieve  him;  yea,  though  be 
b«  a  stranger  or  a  sojourner;  that  be  may 
Uve  with  thee."  This  is  the  highest  step  and 
the  s\immlt  of  charity's  golden  ladder. 

This  philosophy  remains  as  strong 
today  in  the  hearts  of  many  as  when 
first  uttered  in  the  12th  century.  Jewish 
organizations  are  participating  in  the 
war  against  poverty  with  the  same  con- 
cern and  fervor  as  are  their  Protestant 
and  Catholic  brethren.  The  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds 
has  provided  me  a  detailed  report  of  Jew- 
ish activities  in  the  war  against  poverty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  printed  in  the  Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CotTNcn.   or  Jewish  Fhweations 

AKD  WKLTAKK   PiTIfSS,   INC., 

Neio  York,  N.Y.,  February  24, 196$. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Jatrs, 
Senate  Office  Buildinf, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeab  SsNATom  JAvrrs:  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
rerpond  to  your  request  for  further  Informa- 
tion regarding  Jewish  activities  In  the  war 
against  poverty. 

The  CouncU  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds,  as  the  association  of  320  cen- 
trsa  Jewish  planning  and  financing  health 
and  welfare  bodies  serving  almost  800  com- 
munities, serves  as  a  national  clearinghouse 
and  aid  In  these  programs. 

The  actions  of  Jewish  agencies  and  their 
offlcers  and  staffs  to  help  prevent  and  erad- 
icate poverty  take  many  forms.  They  In- 
clude programs  directly  initiated  and  con- 
ducted by  Jewish  organizations,  with  volun- 
tary financing  as  well  as  with  government 
assistance.  They  stress  citizen  leadership 
and  Involvement  by  the  offlcers  and  staffs  of 
the  Jewish  agencies  to  help  strengthen  the 
entire  antlpoverty  program.  In  Its  many 
forms  and  under  its  varied  auspices. 

This  commitment  stresses  the  Importance 
of  leadership  to  help  assure  that  the  com- 
munltywlde  programs  will  be  under  the  moat 
representative  and  responsible  auspices,  that 
they  will  concentrate  on  priority  needs,  with 
programs  that  will  make  the  greatest  Impact, 
will  be  carried  out  by  agencies  with  the  nec- 
essary competence,  and  wUl  avoid  harmful 
diversion  and  fragmentation.  This  com- 
mitment recognizes  too  that  tn  programs  as 
new  aa  these,  and  In  some  cases  as  experi- 
mental, all  wlU  not  fully  succeed;  and  rather 
than  be  deterred  by  such  experience,  the  lea- 
sons  should  b«  applied  to  strengthen  future 
programs. 


The  following  are  examples  of  tbe  actions 
by  Jewish  agencies  and  their  leaders: 

In  a  number  of  cities,  tbe  leaders  of  our 
Jewish  federations  and  agencies  serve  as 
chairmen  or  as  members  of  the  conununlty 
antlpoverty  boards,  as  In  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo, 
Trenton,  central  Missouri  (nine  counties), 
Miami,  Utlca,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  and 
other  cities.  The  professional  staffs  of  our 
Jewlsb-sponsored  agencies  similarly  are 
chairing  or  serving  as  members  of  technical 
advisory  committees  in  their  communities. 

Among  the  Jewish  agencies  that  have  taken 
refponsiblUty  for  administering  projects  are: 

In  New  York  City,  some  37  Jewish  agen- 
cies Including  conununlty  centers,  the  Fed- 
eration Employment  and  Guidance  Service, 
hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged,  family  and 
cbUd  care  agencies  are  actively  Involved  in 
such  projects  as  tbe  neighborhood  youth 
corps  by  providing  work  training  opportu- 
nltlea,  college  work  study  programs,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  older  persons,  man- 
power training  and  development  programs, 
Headstart  programs — and  are  participating 
In  other  special  community  action  projects. 
Some  are  working  cooperatively  with  Mobili- 
zation for  Youth  and  Haryou  in  providing 
work  training. 

The  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  of 
Yeshiva  University  has  developed  a  network 
of  community  mental  health  services.  These 
neighborhood  storefront  centers  utilize  the 
services  of  nonprofessional  mental  health 
aids  recruited  from  the  areas  themselves, 
working  under  professional  supervision.  The 
university's  graduate  school  of  education  is 
researching  tbe  educational  needs  of  poor 
children. 

In  Boaton,  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  ^pro- 
vides comprehensive  medical  services  to  pre- 
klndergarten  children  In  the  Operation  Head- 
start  as  part  of  the  community's  antlpover- 
ty program.  This  project  Is  of  such  out- 
standing quality  In  the  entire  country  that 
It  received  our  1966  William  J.  Shroder  Me- 
morial Award  for  the  innovation  and  all-en- 
compassing nature  of  Its  medical  care  pro- 
gram for  cbUdren  who  have  no  access  to 
pediatricians. 

Also  In  Boston,  the  Associated  Jewish  Com- 
munity Centers  administer  a  program  pro- 
viding for  the  training  of  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled unemployed  persons  in  artisan  skills — 
building  a  summer  day  campsite  for  the 
benefit  of  children  and  families  In  the  Great- 
er Boston  area.  The  aim  here  la  to  enable 
people  to  leave  tbe  relief  rolla  and  to  pre- 
vent others  from  needing  public  assistance. 

In  Chicago,  the  College  of  Jewish  Studies 
has  eetabllshed  a  training  corps  for  volun- 
teers to  work  with  culturally  deprived  chil- 
dren and  parents. 

In  Cleveland,  the  Jewish  Vocational  Serv- 
ice, Jewish  PamUy  Service  Association,  and 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  are  now  involved  re- 
spectively In  developing  a  Job  training  pro- 
gram, community  homemaker  services,  and 
a  health  maintenance  program. 

In  Los  Angeles,  six  of  tbe  Jewish  health 
and  welfare  agencies  have  formulated  a 
comprehensive  project  for  a  self-help  action 
program  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  aging  who 
are  living  at  or  below  poverty  standards  In- 
cluding employment  of  older  people  In  the 
cooperating  agencies,  loans  for  small  bu.'l- 
nesses,  protective  service  for  older  people, 
"Meals  on  Wheels."  the  organization  of  vol- 
unteers to  serve  older  persons  In  various  in- 
stitutions and  the  Involvement  of  older  per- 
sons on  committees  guiding  various  health 
and  welfare  projects. 

In  Miami,  the  Jewish  Vocational  Service 
la  administering  a  cooperative  demonstra- 
tion project  to  provide  Job  training  and  re- 
training to  in-  and  out-patients  of  the 
South  Florida  State  Hospital. 

In  New  Jersey,  tbe  Jewish  Vocational  Serv- 
ice of  Essex  County  is  now  developing  a  pioj- 
ect  to  provide  job  training  opportunities  and 


experience  fw  500  disadvantaged  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21, 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Jewish  Employment 
and  Vocational  Service  Is  working  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service  to 
esUtoiUh  three  Youth  Opportunity  Centers 
for  evaluating  and  UainJng  out-of-school 
unemployed  youths.  The  most  difficult  of 
these  young  people  will  b«  referred  to  JEVS 
for  intensive  psychological  and  vocational 
evaluation  leading  to  reccmmendations  for 
particxilar  kinds  of  training  for  employment. 
In  Pittsburgh,  the  Jewish  PamUy  and 
Children's  Service  is  administering  a  com- 
munity action  program  In  a  "poverty  pocket" 
area  of  16,000  persons.  It  provides  counsel- 
ing services  and  directs  Individuals  and  fami- 
lies to  other  agencies  for  the  specialized  serv- 
ices they  require. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  Jewish  Employment  and 
Vocational  Service  is  providing  work  adjiist- 
ment  training  and  Job  placement  for  16-  to 
18-year-old  youngsters  of  educationally  de- 
prived backgrounds  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing them  employable,  and  is  also  arranging 
for  Job  placement. 

In  Washington,  the  Jewish  Community 
Center  Is  sponsoring  a  teenage  social  service 
corps  for  Jewish  boys  and  girls  who  have 
completed  the  10th  grade.  These  young  peo- 
ple win  have  the  opportAinlty  to  put  Into 
practice  Jewish  values  learned  at  home  and 
in  religious  schools.  Thej  wUl  work  with  30 
other  youths  recruited  by  ministers  or  civic 
organizations  In  the  areas  where  poor  people 
live. 

Synagogues  are  recrultlhg  volunteers  from 
the  members  of  their  congregations  to  help 
teach  in  the  schools  of  deprived  areas,  assist 
In  libraries,  open  employment  opportunities 
In  their  businesses  for  the  graduates  of  train- 
ing programs,  assist  with  vocational  guid- 
ance, tutor  children,  and  conduct  preschool 
classes. 

National  Jewish  agencies  likewise  conduct 
a  variety  of  antlpoverty  programs.  Among 
them  are : 

American  Jewish  Cortunlttee,  American 
Jewish  Congress,  B'nal  B'rltb,  Hadassah, 
Jewish  Occupational  Council,  National  Com- 
munity Relations  AdvUory  Council,  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Jewish  Women,  Na^Jlonal 
Jewish  Welf  Me  Board. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  Is 
one  of  the  organizationt  cooperating  with 
the  Women's  Job  Corps  through  "WICS — 
Women  In  Community  gervlce."  Together 
with  the  National  CoJuncll  of  Catholic 
Women,  tbe  National  iCouncU  of  Negro 
Women,  and  the  tJnlteii  Church  Women, 
they  are  screening  16-  to  81 -year-old  girls  for 
the  Job  Corps  and  recruiting  volunteers  to 
seek  out  the  girls  who  might  best  profit 
from  this  opportunity.  Itie  National  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women  also  has  projects  In 
more  than  30  cities,  providing  classes  for 
underprivileged  children  at  the  preschool  age 
and  Is  assisting  In  Operation  Headstart  pro- 
grams. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  Joined  with 
the  Urban  League  of  New  York  in  creating 
the  Interracial  Council  Dor  Business  Oppor- 
tunity— an  effort  to  help  Negro  small  busi- 
nessmen. More  than  125  businessmen  have 
served  as  volunteer  consultants,  with  the 
cooperation  of  14  major  banlcs.  The  project 
received  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to 
extend  the  program  to  other  cities. 

Nationally  our  Councijl  of  Jewish  Federa- 
tions and  Welfare  Pundf,  together  with  the 
Synagogue  Council  of  lAmerlca  and  other 
Jewish  bodies,  shared  lb  establishing  the 
Inter-Religious  Committee  Against  Poverty, 
with  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence and  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ.  Jewish  organizations  and  their 
leaders  are  likewise  aclilve  In  the  citizens' 
crusade  against  poverty,  a  broad  coalition 
of  various  groups  including  religious,  labor, 
civic,  health,  and  welfa^q  organizations. 


We  Issue  a  periodic  bulleUn,  "Progress 
Versus  Poverty,"  repeating  on  goveriunental 
programs  and  on  the  antlpoverty  i»'Oject8 
under  way  In  Jevrtsh  health,  welfare,  and  edu- 
cational agencies. 

These  illustrations  of  tbe  antlpoverty  ef- 
forts of  Jewish  agencies  and  their  leaders 
are  In  addition  to  tbe  programs  which  have 
always  been  part  of  their  work  to  help  over- 
come poverty,  and  which  continue  In  full 
force  with  the  support  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Many  of  the  Jewish  agencies  have 
long  served  people  of  all  races  and  creeds — 
the  Jewish  hospitals,  vocational  service,  and 
others. 

This  commitment  has  Its  roots  in  the 
Biblical  teachings  that  "there  shall  be  no 
poor  among  you,"  and  the  religious  doctrine 
that  the  highest  form  of  assistance  Is  to 
prevent  poverty  and  to  help  people  achieve 
self-support. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Besnbtein, 
Executive  Director. 


THE  APPRENTICE  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
AMALGAMATED  MEAT  CUTTERS 
&  RETAIL  POOD  STORE  EM- 
PLOYEES UNION  OF  GREATER 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  an  article  describing  the 
success  of  the  apprentice  school  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  ti  Retail 
Food  Store  Employees  Union  of  Greater 
New  York.  The  story  concerns  Jim 
Robinson  who,  after  30  years  of  poverty, 
attended  this  apprentice  school,  receiv- 
ing a  subsistence  allowance  from  the 
Government  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  and  gradu- 
ated into  a  well-paid  job  where  he  could 
look  forward  to  steady  employment 
earning  upward  to  $7,000  per  year. 

When  Robinson  received  his  gradu- 
ation certificate  from  the  Meatcutters 
Union,  he  said  it  was  "the  first  piece  of 
writing  I  ever  received  that  said  some- 
thing good  about  me." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Job  for  Jim 

(By  James  Nathan  Miller,  condensed  from 
the  Christian  Herald ) 

Jim  Robinson's  story  holds  profound  sig- 
nificance for  tbe  economic  well-being  of  our 
country.  A  year  ago,  Robinson  was  little 
more  than  a  sorry  national  statistic.  ("Jim 
Robinson"  is  a  composite  of  three  people 
whose  basic  stories  are  almost  identical. 
Only  the  details  of  their  lives  differ.)  A  30- 
year-old  Negro,  unemployed,  father  of  four 
children,  he  was  separated  from  his  wife, 
who  was  living  on  welfare  payments.  In 
1951  when  Jim  was  16  and  possessed  the 
reading  ability  of  an  eighth-grader,  be 
dropped  out  of  high  school.  Since  then  he 
has  held  more  jobs  than  he  can  remember. 
"Maybe  a  hundred,"  he  says.  They  were  aU 
bottom-of-the-barrel  jobs  that  led  nowhere: 
horse-handler,  chicken -plucker,  car-wash 
man,  sanitary  maintenance  helper.  Thus  his 
statistical  significance:  when  I  met  Jim 
Robinson  he  was  a  "hard-core  unemploy- 
able." 

Today  this  semlliterate  Negro  dropout  has 
successfully  taken  tbe  first  difficult  steps 
toward  a  decent  life,  a  decent   Job,  and  a 


decent  place  as  head  of  bis  family.  What 
changed  Jim  was  a  blue  mimeographed  sheet 
banded  blm  by  a  Job  counselor  In  the  office 
of  tbe  New  York  State  Employment  Service. 
The  heading  read:  Notice  of  Training  Re- 
cruitment under  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act — New  York  City.  This  act, 
passed  by  Congress  In  1962,  offers  people  like 
Jim  the  chance  to  learn  a  sklU  leading  to 
steady  work  and  to  self-respect  as  responsible 
citizens. 

I  met  Robinson  a  year  ago  at  tbe  New 
York  State  Employment  Service,  where  he 
had  come  looking  for  a  job.  His  clothes 
were  filthy;  his  face  was  hidden  behind  a 
2-day  beard.  As  we  talked,  bis  eyes  shifted 
constantly,  not  once  meeting  mine.  How 
had  he  got  into  such  shape?  A  social  worker 
would  say  that  Jim  had  bad  a  "disadvan- 
taged youth"  In  a  "culturally  deprived  en- 
vironment." Three  stories  Jim  told  me  of 
his  early  life  give  Insight  into  those  phrases. 

JIM    EUCXMBKRS 

First,  be  recalled  bis  Introduction  to  New 
York  City.  Jim,  who  never  knew  who  bis 
father  was,  had  been  bom  on  a  North  Caro- 
lina farm.  When  he  was  6,  his  grandfather 
sold  the  farm  for  $200  and  headed  north  In 
an  old  truck  with  Jim,  his  mother,  and  his 
four  little  sisters.  Jim  rememljers  gaping  at 
New  York's  skyline  as  tbe  truck  crossed  the 
Hudson  River  on  a  ferry.  But  It's  not  the 
skyline  that  stands  out  In  bis  memory.  It 
Is  the  taxi  driver  of  whom  bis  gfrandfather 
asked  directions.  Jim  vividly  remembers  the 
driver  s  smiling  face — and  bla  answer  as  be 
pointed  up  the  avenue:  "Just  fcdlow  your 
black  nose,  nigger  boy." 

Then  Jim  remembers  the  time  bla  Aunt 
Alice  briefly  held  the  job  In  tbe  dress  shop. 
Alice  was  the  educated  member  of  the  family. 
She  had  finished  high  school  and  was  a  fast 
typist;  she  was  beautiful  and  gay  and  "a_ 
kind  of  dignified  dresser."  But,  like  Jim's 
mother,  she  worked  as  a  maid.  One  day, 
though,  she  announced  that  she  was  starting 
"a  new  life."  She  bad  been  promised  a  job 
as  salesgirl  in  a  Madison  Avenue  dress  shop 
that  was  about  to  open. 

For  the  next  2  weeks  Alice  helped  scrub 
the  floors  and  stock  the  racks  of  the  dress 
shop,  borrowed  money  to  buy  three  dresses 
for  her  new  career,  then  turned  up  for  work 
on  opening  day.  But  the  man  had  changed 
hte  mind.  "I'd  be  out  of  business  In  a  week," 
be  apologized.  "There  Isn't  another  colored 
salesgirl  on  Madison  Avenue." 

Finally.  Jim  remembers  tbe  day  be  quit 
school.  His  mother  had  died  when  be  was 
11,  and  he  and  his  sisters  had  moved  Into 
a  tiny  Harlem  flat  with  Aunt  Alice,  her  bus- 
band  and  their  four  children.  It  was  Im- 
possible for  him  to  do  homework;  the  grown- 
ups sat  and  talked  around  the  kitchen  table 
evenings,  and  the  corner  of  the  room  with 
the  bed  that  he  shared  with  his  sister  was 
too  dark  for  reading.  Besides,  Aunt  Alice's 
husband,  who  couldn't  read  or  write,  xised 
to  point  to  Alice's  unused  typewriter  and  tell 
him  It  was  a  waste  of  time  for  a  black  man  to 
study.  So  Jim  was  in  constant  trouble  with 
teachers,  truant  offlcers,  and  the  police. 

One  day,  Jim  had  a  talk  with  bis  Jrlend 
Artie.  A  good  student  and  ambitious,  Artie 
had  intended  to  become  a  plumber  after  he 
graduated.  But  the  school  guidance  coun- 
selor bad  Just  advised  blm  to  try  something 
else:  "You  wont  get  Into  the  plumbers' 
union;  they  take  only  white  apprentices" 
Jim  and  Artie  both  quit  school  that  day. 

OETTINO   SCAKXS 

A  few  weeks  later  Jim  got  a  Job  as  a 
sweeper  in  a  Coney  Island  penny  arcade  and 
married  a  girl  who  lived  In  his  building. 
V^en  I  met  him  In  1966,  he  had  left  hU  wife 
and  was  "holed  up  In  a  basement  In  Brook- 
lyn," as  he  put  It,  with  three  frlenda.  And 
he  was  getting  scared.    The  unakllled  Jobs 
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he  lUMl  always  found  were  growing  ecarcer. 
In  tb*  pMt  be  had  managed  to  stay  out  of 
serloua  trouble  with  the  law,  but  now  be  bad 
his  doubta.  "Tou  got  to  eat.  man.  you 
know?"  be  aald. 

There  are.  of  courae.  hundreds  of  ttaou- 
sanda  of  white  Americans  among  the  hard- 
core unemployed  in  this  country,  but  there 
are  proportionately  more  Negroes.  The  re«^ 
son  Is  obvious:  we  have  (as  Jim's  Aunt  Alice 
and  Artie,  the  would-be  plximber,  demon- 
strated) made  It  far  harder  for  Negroes  than 
for  whites  to  escape  from  the  poverty  and 
Ignorance  of  the  alums.  And  thus.  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  words,  "the  children  of  the 
poor  grow  up  and  become  the  parents  of  the 
poor."  Which  la  precisely  what  happened 
to  Jim  Robinson — and  could  have  happened 
to  his  children.  But,  thanks  to  a  new  na- 
tional awareness  of  Jim  Robinson's  problem, 
changes  are  taking  place. 

A  WAT  otrr 

In  New  York,  as  In  every  other  State,  econ- 
omists and  job  analysts  of  the  State  labor 
department  are  constantly  asking  employers 
and  unions  what  skills  they  need  that  they 
And  lacking  In  job  applicants.  To  provide 
people  with  these  skills,  the  Oovemment  Is 
sponsoring  courses  to  pull  the  unemployed 
Into  the  job  market  and  move  the  under- 
employed higher  within  It.  In  New  York, 
for  Instance,  training  is  available  for  such 
jobs  as  hospital  orderlies,  stenographers, 
offlce  machine  servicemen,  auto  body  re- 
pairmen, oSset  pressmen,  electronics  me- 
chanics, practical  nurses,  social  worker  aids. 

The  blue  sheet  handed  Jim  Robinson  by 
the  New  York  State  Employment  Service 
counselor  described- a  course  In  meatcuttlng. 
Some  of  the  big  supermarket  chains  on  Long 
Island  were  sborthanded  at  the  behind-the- 
scenes  butcher  blocks,  where  the  carcasses 
from  the  packinghouses  are  cut  up  and 
packaged. 

Requirements  for  the  course  were  simple: 
mainly,  "the  ability  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish sufflclently  well  to  absorb  Instruction." 
and  for  this  Jim.  luckily,  could  qualify. 
Some  of  those  wishing  to  take  the  course, 
however,  failed  even  this  requirement.  In- 
credibly, even  some  graduates  of  our  slum 
high  schools  cannot  read  or  write  well 
enough  to  qualify  (or  these  job  training 
courses.  The  so-called  functionally  Illiterate 
compose  somewhere  between  30  and  30  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  unemployed.  We  are 
only  now  beginning  to  mobilize  our  educa- 
tional resources  in  an  attempt  to  reeducate 
them. 

Jim's  meatcuttlng  course  was  to  take  17 
weeks,  during  which  the  Oovernment  would 
pay  students  subsistence  allowances;  the 
Amalgamated  Ueatcutters  would  help  place 
graduates  in  jobs,  and  the  union's  starting 
salary  of  (TV  weekly  would  Increase  over  a 
3-year  period  to  a  base  weekly  pay  of  •129.50. 
Thus,  in  a  little  nKire  than  3  years.  Jim  Rob- 
inson could  expect  to  have  a  steady  job  that 
would  pay,  with  overtime  and  fringe  bene- 
fits, approximately  97.000  a  year. 

You  would  think  he  would  have  snapped 
at  the  offer.  But  it  was  an  excruciatingly 
difficult  decision  for  Jim;  In  fact,  he  almost 
turned  the  course  down.  In  all  his  life  Jim 
had  never  succeeded  at  a  single  thing  he  had 
tried.  Through  the  distorted  Alter  of  bis 
past,  he  saw  any  kind  of  effort  as  adding  up 
to  only  one  thing — (allure.  Moreover,  his 
worst  failure  had  been  In  school.  Now.  at 
the  age  of  SO,  be  was  being  asked  to  go  to 
school  again.  As  be  told  me.  "I  came  here 
for  a  job.  man,  not  some  crazy  course." 

His  reaction  was  typical,  and  here  Is  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  our  hard-core  unem- 
ployment today.  In  the  beatup  towns  of 
Appalachla.  in  the  city  slums,  where  younc 
and  old  slouch  on  street  corners  staring  at 
you  with  expressionless  eyes,  you  see  It: 
defeat,  hopelessness,  lack  of  motivation.    It's 


not  that  men  want  to  stay  unemployed  or  on 
relief.  Offer  most  of  them  a  job,  and  they'll 
take  it.  But  tell  them  that  they  must  work 
hard  and  study  to  develop  a  skill  before  they 
can  get  the  job,  and  you've  lost  them. 

OPXNIMO   DOOBS 

Jim  Robinson,  it  turned  out,  was  an  excep- 
tion. On  the  opening  day  of  the  class,  he 
was  still  scared  and  hesitant — but  he  was 
there,  in  the  big  refrigerated  warehouse  in 
Queens,  N.Y.  It  was  the  toughest  17  weeks 
of  Jim's  life.  Five  days  a  week,  from  8:30 
ajn.  to  2:30  pjn.  with  a  half-hour  lunch 
break,  he  and  the  39  other  trainees  of  every 
race  and  color  stood  at  the  long  butcher 
tables  In  the  40-degree  icebox  of  a  classroom, 
each  with  a  knife  in  hand  and  a  hunk  of 
meat  in  front  of  him,  while  two  experienced 
butchers  drilled  them  In  the  skills  for  which 
an  employer  was  willing  to  pay :  how  to  break 
down  a  150-pound  hlndquarter  of  beef,  for 
example,  into  its  steak  and  roast  sections. 
The  men  learned  the  New  York  cuts  that 
the  supermarkets  wanted,  the  kosher-style 
cuts  for  Waldbaum's,  the  Western  style  for 
whoever  might  ask  for  it — until  they  could 
carve  out  more  than  100  different  cuts  of 
meat  and  poultry.  And  at  night  there  was 
homework,  memorizing  the  bewildering 
anatomical  charts  so  they  could  identify 
every  bone  and  hunk  of  meat  in  the  carcass. 

Gradually,  the  men  began  to  change.  Says 
one  of  the  instructors:  "As  they  acquired  a 
skill,  they  also  gained  self-con0dence.  You 
could  actually  see  them  change  from  week  to 
week — the  way  they  dressed,  the  way  their 
hair  was  cut.  the  way  they  held  themselves 
straight.     They  became  different  people." 

That  is  precisely  what  happened  to  Jim 
Robinson.  When  I  last  saw  him,  he  was  a 
different  person.  The  symbol  of  his  trans- 
formation was  the  graduation  certificate 
given  him  by  the  meatcutters'  union.  It  was, 
he  told  me,  "the  first  piece  of  writing  I  ever 
received  that  said  something  good  about  me." 

By  then  Jim  was  working  In  a  supermarket, 
earning  $80  a  week.  He  had  moved  in  with 
his  wife  and  children,  taken  them  off  relief 
and  was  trying  to  patch  together  his  broken 
marriage.  The  new  self-respect  showed  in 
many  ways.  "A  few  days  ago,"  Jim  told  me. 
"I  went  to  the  bank  to  look  into  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  personal  loan.  When  I  handed  the 
guy  my  application  I  could  see  from  the  way 
he  looked  at  me  that  I  waant  going  to  get 
It.  Then  he  read  the  form,  and  he  seemed 
kind  of  surprised.  'Oh,  you're  a  butcher,'  he 
said,  and  I  got  the  dough." 

Finally,  Jim  was  going  to  school  three 
nights  a  week  to  take  courses  in  basic  educa- 
tion, the  three  R's  mainly,  that  he  flunked  as 
a  boy.  He  now  has  hope  for  the  future. 
"Someday  maybe  I  could  get  to  be  meat  man- 
ager of  a  supermarket  at  910.000  a  year,"  be 
told  me.  "Or  maybe  even  a  supervisor — they 
make  maybe  •19,00a-»30,000.  Who  knows? 
It's  not  impossible."  And  as  we  talked,  Jim 
looked  right  at  me,  not  around  me. 

Jim  Robinson's  experience  contains  an 
enormously  hopeful  message  for  the  millions 
of  hard-core  unemployed  who  still  have  not 
broken  away  from  slum-bred  defeatism: 
your  country  Is  trying  to  help  you  help  your- 
self. Look  ahead — to  the  doors  that  are 
opening  (or  you  today,  that  will  open  wider 
tomorrow — and  realize  that  if  you  try.  you 
can  make  your  future  very  different  from 
yotir  past. 


THE  CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OP  1966 
CUTS  THE  HEART  OUT  OP  THE 
SCHOOL  IhflLK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, a  message  on  domestic  health 
and  education  was  sent  to  Congress 
from  the  White  House.  In  some  ways 
It  was  an  encouraging  promise  of  things 


to  come.  But  as  far  as  the  popular  effi- 
cient, accepted  school  milk  program  Is 
concerned  it  may  have  sounded  a  death 
knell. 

In  commenting  on  the  program  ^he 
message  states: 

Too  much  of  our  subsidy,  particularly  In 
the  special  milk  program,  goes  to  children 
who  already  get  a  federally  supported  school 
lunch,  including  milk,  and  whose  parents 
can  afford  to  pay  for  additional  milk. 

How  does  the  administration  propose 
to  correct  this  supposed  inequity?  By 
increasing  funds  to  provide  free  milk 
for  the  needy?  No  indeed.  The  admin- 
istration proposes  to  cut  the  school  milk 
program  by  80  percent,  to  give  th?  milk 
only  to  children  who  either  do  not  re- 
ceive school  lunches  or  who  qualify  as 
needy  imder  some  sort  of  a  means  test. 

How  is  this  means  test  to  be  applied? 
According  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture when  he  testified  yesterday  before 
the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee it  is  a  very  simple  procedure. 
The  homeroom  teacher  or  the  school 
nurse  decides  that  the  child  needs  free 
milk  or  free  lunches.  Now  the  SeCretatr 
is  a  fine  Secretary  and  an  Intelligent 
man.  But  he  Is  no  expert  on  schools. 
Acccfrding  to  representatives  of  the 
American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion no  school  administrator  in  his  right 
mind  would  leave  the  choice  of  which 
child  is  to  receive  free  food  and  milk  to  a 
homeroom  teacher. 

Now  this  association  is  ctmposed  of 
administrators  responsible  for  conduct- 
ing the  school  lunch  and  milk  progrtuns 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  These  ad- 
ministrators, who  certainly  should  know 
how  the  lunch  and  milk  programs  are 
run,  say  the  child  must  qualify  under 
some  kind  of  an  objective  means  test. 
In  some  jurisdictions  the  child  automati- 
cally qualifies  if  his  parents  are  on  wel- 
fare. In  others  the  parents  must  submit 
written  evidence  or  testify  in  a  public 
hearing  that  they  cannot  afford  to  feed 
their  child  during  school  hours.  In  the 
cities  of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Mil- 
waukee social  workers  actually  visit  the 
parents  to  see  if  the  child  needs  free 
school  lunches. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  Mr.  President, 
this  so-called  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966, 
with  its  odious  means  test  criterion  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  admin- 
istration's way  of  anesthetizing  the  pa- 
tient before  it  cuts  the  heart  out  of  the 
school  milk  program.  This  is  simply  an 
impressive  title  for  a  proposal  that  would 
cut  the  milk  program  by  80  percent  and 
lead  to  its  virtual  elimination. 

No  nutrition  program  has  l>een  as  suc- 
cessful over  the  years  as  the  special  milk 
program  for  schoolchildren.  It  has 
grown  and  prospered  together  with  the 
schoolchildren  who  have  benefitted  from 
the  cheaper  milk  the  program  has  made 
possible. 

Parents,  teachers,  students  all  attest 
to  the  program's  unqualified  success.  To 
reduce  the  milk  program  to  welfare 
status  by  imposing  a  means  test  will  kiU 
It  and  bury  it.  The  Child  Nutrition  Act 
will  simply  be  a  beautiful  but  empty 
epitaph  on  the  tomlMtone  of  the  school 
milk  program. 
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TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposed  Traffic  Safety 
Act  of  1966  marks  an  historic  milestone 
In  the  steady  struggle  to  halt  the  sense- 
less and  tragic  toll  of  highway  accidents. 

The  President  has  more  than  fulfilled 
bis  pledge  in  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage to  make  a  frontal  assault  on  the 
problem  of  traffic  safety.  His  proposals 
constitute  a  major  victory  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  cause  of  safe  high- 
way travel. 

I  also  regard  the  President's  initiatives 
in  this  area  as  a  significant  tribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  efforts  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion to  focus  attention  on  what  was 
clearly  becoming  an  important  social 
problem  in  America.  The  subcommit- 
tee's initial  hearings  a  year  ago  clearly 
revealed  that  Federal  effcwts  in  the  traffic 
safety  field  were  disorgaaiized,  uncoordi- 
nated and  woefully  Inadequate. 

The  Federal  Ctovemment  was  spending 
only  $5  million  a  year  in  largely  ineffec- 
tive attempts  to  combat  a  problem  that 
was  costing  the  Nation  annually  nearly 
50,000  deaths,  4  million  injuries,  and 
$8.5  billion  in  economic  losses. 

The  President  has  now  proposed  a 
broad  program  which  Includes  $700  mil- 
lion for  the  support  of  State  highway 
safety  programs  and  the  creation  of  a 
National  Highway  Research  and  Test 
Facility.  Last  year  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  done  substan- 
tially the  same  and  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  President's  proposal. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  prescribe  nationwide  mandatory 
safety  standards  for  ne^  cars  is  a  solid 
first  step.  When  we  b^gan  our  traffic 
safety  hearings  last  year  we  learned  that 
only  the  private  automobile  was  exempt 
from  Federal  safety  regulations  in  the 
transportation  field. 

I  would  want  to  examine  the  details 
of  the  President's  bill,  of  course,  but  in 
outline  the  legislative  piix>posals  appear 
strong  and  purposeful.  In  one  area,  the 
language  of  the  legislation  will  be  par- 
ticularly important.  The  President's 
message  to  Congress  suggested  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  be  "authorized 
to  prohibit  the  sale  in  iinterstate  com- 
merce of  new  vehicles  ^d  their  com- 
ponents" which  fail  to  meet  certain  safe- 
ty performance  criteria.  While  I  would 
hope  to  see  complete  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  these  criteria  by  auto  manu- 
facturers, in  my  view  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  should  be  reqnired  to  halt  the 
sale  in  Interstate  commerce  of  unsafe 
cars. 

I  am  also  somewhat  troubled  by  the 
suggestion  that  2  years  be  allowed  to 
pass  before  the  Secretary  could  move  to 
set  safety  standards.  It  may  take  at 
least  a  year  to  pass  arif  traffic  safety 
legislation.  If  there  is  si  timelag  before 
action  by  the  Secretary^  and  an  addi- 
tional period  in  which  the  auto  indus- 
try can  comply,  as  much  as  5  years 
could  pass  before  truly  safe  cars  reached 
the  public.  In  this  time,  with  an  annual 
production  of  10  million  automobiles, 
some  50  million  cars  wduld  roll  off  the 


assembly  lines  without  satisfying  safety 
standards. 

I  strongly  urge  that  as  an  interim  first 
step  that  current  safety  standards  set  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  for 
Government-purchased  cars  be  applied 
to  all  automobiles  sold  to  the  public  and 
that  these  existing  standards  be  re- 
viewed, revised,  and  strengthened. 

There  is  a  clear  and  present  need  for 
intensified  research  in  many  areas  re- 
lating to  highway  safety.  In  this  re- 
spect, there  is  no  more  promising  under- 
taking than  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  prototype  safety  cars.  I  would 
hope  that  such  undertakings  would  re- 
ceive priority  consideration  in  the  as- 
signment of  support  funds  for  research, 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  in  his 
bill  S.  2162.  In  addition,  States  should 
be  encouraged  to  contribute  their  talents 
and  know-how  In  this  all-important 
phase  of  vehicle  safety. 


YOUTH,  CRIME,  AND  THE  GREAT 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  James 
Symington,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Crime,  is  not  likely 
to  underestimate  the  seriousness  of  ju- 
venile crime,  but  his  article  in  the  Febru- 
ary 24  issue  of  the  Reporter  illustrates 
that  he  also  has  ideas  about  how  to  deal 
with  it. 

His  emphasis  falls  on  the  need  for  bet- 
ter corrective  institutions,  and  more  con- 
cern about  these  institutions  from  those 
sentenced  young  men  and  women  to 
them;  on  the  need  to  expand  experi- 
mental programs,  including  one  at  the 
National  Training  School  for  Boys  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  have 
proven  successful;  and  on  the  need  for 
a  certain  toughness  in  juvenile  court 
procedures  in  return  for  constitutional 
protection  not  usually  accorded  the  ju- 
venile offender. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  "Youth, 
Crime,  and  the  Great  Society,"  by  James 
Symington,  son  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Missouri,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

YoiTTH.  Crime,  and  the  Oreat  Society 
(By  James  Symington) 

Those  of  us  working  for  the  President's 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime  dally  confront  the  following 
facts  and  figures:  The  largest  group  of  to- 
day's unemployed  is  between  16  and  19  years 
old.  Their  unemployment  rate  is  more  than 
3  times  that  for  the  labor  force  as  a  whole. 
One  in  three  of  these  new  young  workers — 
an  estimated  26  million  of  whom  are  enter- 
ing the  labor  force  during  the  1960's — Is  a 
high-school  dropout,  the  last  to  be  hired  and 
the  first  to  be  fired.  The  FBI  calculates  that 
In  1964  Juveniles  were  responsible  for  37  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  "serious"  criminal  of- 
fenses. All  together,  some  686,000  of  the  1.4 
million  juvenile  arrests  were  referred  to 
Juvenile  courts  that  year,  with  repeaters  ac- 
counting for  about  a  third  of  the  cases.  Al- 
though these  referrals  represent  less  than  3 


percent  of  American  youngsters  between  10 
and  17,  It  is  estimated  that  17  percent  of 
today's  10-year-old  boys  wUl  be  brought 
before  a  Juvenile  court  by  their  18th  year. 
That  estimate  reaches  40  percent  In  some 
urban  ghetto  areas.  Add  to  this  the  current 
annual  estimate  of  200,000  cases  of  venereal 
disease  among  teenagers  and  100,000 
Illegitimate  births  to  adolescent  mothers, 
and  the  problem  looms  larger. 

The  relationship  between  unemployment 
and  delinquency  has  not  been  precisely 
calibrated,  but,  like  the  predicted  con- 
sequences of  racial  discrimination.  It  rests 
on  more  than  a  hunch.  Recognition  of 
widespread  delinquency  and  the  probability 
of  its  increase  brought  about  the  establish- 
ment In  1961  of  the  President's  Committee 
consisting  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  (chairman)  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  of  Health.  Bducation,  and 
Welfare.  President  Johnson  has  reaffirmed 
its  mandate  in  the  strongest  terms.  A  major 
Federal  legislative  instrument  in  this  field 
is  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act  of  September.  1961,  which 
provides  the  HEW  Secretary  with  authority 
to  make  grants  to  State,  local,  or  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  testing  new  ways 
to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  delinquency,  as 
well  as  of  training  social  workers,  correction 
officers,  police,  court  officials,  and  others  in 
the  field.  The  funds  available  for  making 
these  grants  have  totaled  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion annually. 

IiUUally,  under  the  1961  act,  16  major 
prevention  projects  were  developed  in  tirban 
areas  involving  new  techniques  of  Job  de- 
velopment. Job  training,  education,  and 
neighborhood  organization.  When  It  became 
clear  that  their  objectives  could  best  be  ful- 
filled within  the  larger  framework  of  the 
poverty  program,  most  of  these  projects  were 
brought  under  the  aegis  of  the  Offlce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

These  early  efforts  had  served  to  show 
that  programs  designed  to  involve  large  num- 
bers of  young  people  were  not  necessarily 
the  best  means  of  reaching  those  who  most 
need  help.  Thus,  In  1966  a  special  demon- 
stration program  was  established  to  support 
small  projects  focused  on  this  hard-core 
group. 

Some  of  these  special  demonstrations  are 
aimed  at  the  relatively  unexplored  areas  of 
middle-class  and  suburban  delinquency,  in- 
cluding increasing  rates  of  Illegitimacy,  vene- 
real disease,  and  the  use  of  drugs.  To  date 
26  grantees — Juvenile  courts,  universities, 
foundations,  and  other  organizations — have 
been  given  roughly  $2  million  to  deal  with 
the  delinquent  at  various  stages  of  society's 
encoimter  with  him:  as  a  behavior  problem 
In  school,  a  first  or  second  police  contact,  a 
Juvenile-court  probationer,  a  correctional- 
school  resident,  and  a  parolee. 

Most  of  these  special  demonstration  proj- 
ects affect  urban  youth.  The  community 
intervention  team  in  Detroit  works  with 
JuvenUes  from  14  to  16  who  have  been  law 
violators;  the  YWCA  project  in  Miami  tests 
new  methods  of  dealing  with  potentially 
delinquent  girls  from  13  to  16;  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  conducts  a  pro- 
gram for  parolees  aged  13  to  17;  and  the 
Friends  Neighborhood  Guild  runs  a  foeter- 
famUy  project  for  Philadelphia  boys  released 
from  correctional  institutions  who  have  no 
approved  home  to  go  to.  Programs  to  reach 
and  involve  gangs  and  gang  leaders  are  under 
way  in  El  Paso.  Brooklyn,  Detroit,  and  San 
Francisco.  In  Arizona  a  center  for  young 
Pima  Indians  is  operated  on  the  premise 
that  those  who  understand  and  appreciate 
their  tribal  herlUge  do  better  In  school  and 
on  the  Job  than  those  who  do  not. 

Strong  family  ties  seem  to  OOer  one  of  the 
best  assurances  against  delinquency  In  the 
young.     I   have   spoken    with   directors    of 
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tr&lntDC  ■choota  who  attrlbuU  the  rarity  of 
Jewish  deUnquent*  to  the  fact  that  "they 
take  care  of  It  tn  the  home."  ThU  ancient 
culture,  wherein  the  father  U  the  undisputed 
head  of  the  family  aod  boys  of  13  are  re- 
minded In  solemn  ceremony  that  they  have 
become  men,  appears  to  produce  proportion- 
ately fewer  young  lawbreakers  than  lees 
cloaely  knit  family  groups.  Neither  do  the 
sons  of  oriental  famlUea  In  America  which 
have  retaliMd  their  ancestral  traditions — 
chiefly  respect  for  the  father — seem  to  feel 
a  need  to  slug  a  cop  In  order  to  prove  tbelr 
manhood. 

Since  the  patrolman  la  usually  the  first 
contact  that  youngsters  In  the  streets  have 
with  the  law,  the  value  of  any  program  that 
attempts  to  reach  them  is  enhanced  by 
police  understanding  and.  U  possible,  par- 
ticipation. Police  ofBctals  maintain  that 
changaa  In  requirements  and  available  man- 
power limit  the  opportunity  to  engage  In  the 
kind  of  day-to-day  relationships  that  char- 
acterised some  neighborhoods  In  the  "old 
days."  Some  question  the  value  of  such 
"nonarrest"  contact,  claiming  It  Is  not  a 
"traditional"  police  function.  I  have  ridden 
In  squad  cars  with  dedicated  young  police- 
men: and  If  the  hoetlllty  of  their  reception 
In  some  slum  areas  Is  the  normal  response  to 
this  "traditional"  function,  something  "un- 
tradltioaal"  nuy  well  be  warranted  In  the 
Interest  of  public  safety. 

Unsatisfactory  relations  between  some 
police  and  their  communities  and  lack  of 
communication  between  police  and  welfare 
oCBolals  are  prominent  obstaclee  to  the  effort 
to  reduce  delinquency.  Even  when  distrust 
la  broken  down,  problems  of  understanding 
renuUn.  Nor  are  they  confined  to  relations 
between  the  delinquent  and  those  trying  to 
help  hUn.  Judges,  police,  and  welfare  ofll- 
clals  alike  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  fall- 
ing to  get  the  gist  of  the  following  random 
sampling  from  a  recent  treatise  on  delin- 
quent gangs: 

"Osgood,  however,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion after  years  of  experience  that  seman- 
tic differential  responses  have  an  affective 
character,  apparently  coinciding  In  dimen- 
sionality with  universal  dimensions  of  affec- 
tive meaning  applicable  to  all  sensory  modall- 
tlee." 

The  problem  of  communication  between 
the  social  scientist  and  his  colleagiies  In  law 
and  law  enforcement  is  very  real.  But  com- 
municate they  must,  if  they  are  to  carry  out 
In  a  meaningful  way  the  Presidential  man- 
date to  identify  and  combat  the  causes  of 
crime  and  delinquency.  Of  course,  the  dia- 
log Is  one  that  also  quite  properly  engagee 
the  spirited  participation  of  parents,  teachers, 
ministers,  policemen,  editors,  scoutmasters, 
and  enthusiasts  of  all  kinds.  It  should  be 
encouraging,  I  suppose,  to  find  that  many 
such  citizens  know  exactly  what  to  do  about 
crime,  particularly  proponents  of  the  "crack- 
down." "young  punk,"  "Jail  the  parent,"  and 
"teach  them  what  it  means  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican" theories.  Regrettably,  the  problem 
never  etiomi  as  simple  as  the  solution  ad- 
vanced. 

In  any  event,  the  overlay  of  a  trained.  If 
not  overtrained,  social  worker's  analysis  of 
a  given  case  on  top  of  the  almpllstlc  out- 
lines ot  the  precinct-blotter  profile  adds  up 
to  a  compoaite  blur  of  doubtful  value  to 
the  court.  A  more  coherent  total  picture 
might  require  adjustments  In  training  em- 
phaala.  whereby  the  police  rookie  loees  an 
hour  of  traffic  training  and  the  budding  wel- 
fare worker  doe*  a  little  reading  on  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  a  patrolman. 

But  policemen,  judges,  bureaucrats,  social 
workers,  and  ordinarily  reticent  professors 
can  find  tbemMlvas  encafed  in  the  liveliest, 
frtondUest  exehanfs  In  history  without  mak- 
ing a  dant  In  delinquency  U  the  Juvenile 
Miwlf  ia  not  given  an  active  and  respon- 
sible role  to  play.    We  are  a  young  country 


and  getting  younger.  Within  a  few  year* 
half  of  all  American  citizens  will  be  under 
2S.  The  median  age  is  already  down  to  15 
in  Latin  America.  There,  teenagers  in  urt>an 
and  rural  gbettoe  carry  their  smaller  brothers 
or  sisters  on  their  backs  for  miles  to  the 
doctor  or  for  safe  drinking  water.  The  chal- 
lenge of  living  to  help  others  and  the  effort 
it  requires  keep  many  such  youngsters  on 
a  straight  If  rocky  road.  Oxir  own  children, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  want  to  feel  Involved 
in  causes  that  transcend  themselves,  their 
community,  and  their  time.  For  many,  the 
clutnce  to  help  develop  and  carry  out  neigh- 
borhood programs  of  education  or  recreation 
would  provide  such  a  cause. 

If  it  la  true  that  In  some  American  slums 
up  to  60  percent  of  the  children  are  rataed 
in  fatherless  homes,  who  is  to  play  the  "ac- 
ceptable male  model"  in  their  lives?  Is  it 
wiser  to  look  for  such  a  man  from  among 
professional  caseworkers  who  live  outside  the 
neighborhood,  or  from  among  subprofession- 
als  who  could  be  found  within  the  commu- 
nity itself? 

THE  HARD  COBS 

And  what  happens  to  those  adolescents 
whom  progranis,  however  well  conceived  and 
executed,  fall  to  sway?  What  of  the  "in- 
stitutions" that  receive  them  and  the  courts 
that  send  them  there?  James  Bennett, 
former  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  recalls  that  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  Federal  Judges  In  his  time  ever  visited  a 
Federal  prison.  How  many  Juvenile  court 
.'udges  tiave  made  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  the  institutions  to  which  they  entrxut 
their  charges?  But  why  stop  with  Judges? 
How  many  mayors,  aldermen,  councilmen, 
or  State  legislators  have  really  Investigated 
the  institutions  to  which  Juveniles  are  com- 
mitted? And  If  they  are  found  wanting, 
what  higher  priority  could  there  be  for  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds? 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  comforts.  One  di- 
rector proudly  claimed  that  his  boys  could 
watch  television  every  night  and  see  two 
movies  a  week.  Undoubtedly  they  were 
doing  that  at  home  when  they  should  have 
been  working,  studying,  or  listening  to  miisic 
that  was  written  from  the  heaC  and  heart 
and  not  the  midsection.  We  must  ask  what 
demands  are  being  made  of  these  kids,  de- 
mands that  will  stretch  their  minds  and  lift 
their  spirits.  Rather  than  pap  to  dull  them 
into  sullen  acceptance  of  their  lot,  they  need 
classrooms,  good  teachers,  and  workshops. 
And  they  need  protection  from  the  dis- 
turbed in  their  midst,  who  must  be  more 
carefully  supervised  and,  if  necessary, 
separated. 

We  have  some  institutions  that  provide 
such  services,  but  not  nearly  enough.  Those 
I  have  seen  which  successfully  receive,  han- 
dle, train,  and  educate  delinquent  boys  in- 
clude the  State  Correctional  Institution  at 
Camp  Hill.  Pa.,  and  the  annex  to  the 
Boys'  Training  School  in  New  Hampton.  N.Y. 
(here  there  are  110  staff  members  for  about 
a  hundred  boys,  a  ratio  that  is  clearly  rele- 
vant to  the  success  of  this  operation ) :  the 
National  Training  School  for  Boys,  located 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  is  em- 
barked on  a  new  education-research  pro- 
gram involving  flexible  rewards  (one  young 
man  went  from  a  Sth-grade  level  to  10th 
in  8  months  of  schooling);  and  the  Ozanam 
Home  for  Boys  In  Kansas  City,  where  60 
boys  attend  school  In  the  outside  commu- 
nity and  enjoy  recreation,  a:  *:.  shop,  and  farm 
experiences  at  the  home. 

Many  rewarding  technlqjee  for  guidance 
within  institutional  limiu  have  been  de- 
veloped. But  returning  the  boy  to  his  home 
community  and  enabling  him  to  resist  the 
old  influences  are  more  difficult  challenges. 
The  Labor  Department  has  taken  a  lead  in 
meeting  them.  Under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1SM3  and  Its 
recent  amendments,  the  Department  is  en- 


gaged in  experimental  programs  deaUng  with 
the  training  needs  of  youthful  inmates  of 
correctional  Instltutloos  and  Uielr  employ- 
ment problems  when  released.  In  one  such 
project  at  the  New  York  City  institution  on 
Rlkers  Island,  100  boys  learned  to  operate 
data -processing  equipment  while  acquiring 
basic  literacy  and  self-sufflclency.  After  re- 
lease, the  boys  were  provided  placement, 
counseling,  and  family  referral  services,  with 
a  high  ratio  of  success. 

A  1»65  amendment  to  the  MDTA  enables 
the  Department  to  launch  an  experimental 
program  to  help  young  ex-prisoners  meet 
the  bonding  requirements  of  Jobs  normally 
closed  to  boys  with  a  record.  There  is  hope 
that  the  success  of  these  experimental  Fed- 
eral programs  will  commend  them  to  State 
and  local  authorltiea  responsible  for  the  dls- 
poBltlon  of  the  vast  majority  of  young  of- 
fenders, and  encourage  the  passage  of  en- 
abling laws  where  necessary. 

A  reexamination  of  Juvenile  court  pro- 
cedures may  also  be  warranted.  Some  main- 
tain that  these  courts  have  become  inap- 
propriately soft  on  the  sophisticated  young 
offender  and  want  stiffer  procedures  for 
the  le-year-old  and  up.  They  would  argue 
that,  if  Juveniles  are  to  have  greater  oppor- 
tunities to  act  responsibly,  they  can  expect 
less  sympathy  if  they  fall  to  do  so.  This 
approach  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  grow- 
ing realization  in  legal  circles  that  certain 
protections  not  ordinarily  provided  in  Juve- 
nile coui-ts  may  now  be  due.  The  admission 
of  hearsay  evidence  and  rejection  of  the 
"legalisms"  that  woxild  block  adult  prose- 
cution are  permitted  on  the  theory  that  a 
juvenile  hearing  is  a  civil,  not  a  criminal 
or  adversary,  proceeding,  and  that  its  pur- 
pose is  treatment,  not  punishment.  As  a 
result.  Justice  may  occaaionally  be  sacri- 
ficed in  the  name  of  a  somewhat  illusory 
"mercy"  where  by  youngsters,  possibly  not 
even  guilty  as  charged,  are  hustled  off  to 
a  detenUon  facility,  the  "faclUty"  of  which 
is  simply  to  detain.  We  may  be  moving  to- 
ward a  more  solemn  and  Judicial  approach 
to  the  older  JuvenUe.  whereby  his  treatment 
In  court  would  be  less  avuncular,  his  sen- 
tence more  "deterring,"  and  his  constitu- 
tional safeguards  more  complete. 

oxm  BiGRCAnxo  apatrt 

Last  December  33,  with  Solicitor  General 
Thurgood  Marshall  and  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  Director  MyrI  Alexander,  I  stood  in 
the  dining  hall  of  the  National  Training 
School  for  Boys.  We  were  being  shown  the 
school's  kitchen  and  dining  faclliUee.  The 
boys — about  200  of  them — ate  quietly,  some 
glancing  in  our  direction.  One  motioned 
us  over, 

"We  just  wanted  to  wish  you  a  merry 
Christmas,"  he  said,  "and  to  ask  who  the 
heck  you  were." 

We  wonder  who  the  teenager  in  trouble 
ia.  He  wonders  who  we  are  and  what  hypoc- 
risiee  we  conceal. 

What  crimes  do  we  permit  to  be  per- 
petrated on  some  families  so  as  to  undermine 
their  faith  in  society  and  law?  They  are  the 
quiet  crimes  of  con  men  who  victimize  the 
poor,  the  new  breed  of  medicare  parasites, 
the  contractor  who  says  he  represents  urban 
development  and  must  Improve  the  home  to 
save  it  from  condemnation,  the  bank  that 
takes  the  note  on  such  transactions.  Delin- 
quents take  radios.  Loan  sheirks  take  houses. 
Some  landlords  take  all  the  rent  a  home- 
starved  market  wlU  bear  and  provide  as  little 
as  possible  in  return.  This  Is  what  makes  a 
job  a  tough  one  for  the  policeman  who  is 
seen  by  the  poor  more  often  as  the  enforcer 
of  laws  that  take  rather  than  protect. 

The  journey  of  a  conscience  through  the 
world  of  government  can  be  tortuous.  It 
may  seem  at  times  like  a  tightrope  walk  be- 
tween evangelism  and  bureaucracy.  Looking 
at  the  proMems  brings  out  the  evangelist: 
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doing  something  about  tlieml  the  bureaucrat. 

The  balancing  pole  Is  patlenoe.  What  escapes 
headline  attention  ia  the  fa«t  that  the  great 
majority  of  government  moa  walk  the  line 
without  losing  their  balance. 

The  headlines  oe,  delinquency  Itself  bring 
many  a  fist  down  on  many  a  breakfast  table. 
They  stimulate  letters  to  Congressmen  and 
other  acts  of  futile  Indignation.  In  fairness, 
second  section  reports  of  slum  conditions 
and  recommended  community  action  also 
stimulate  our  big-hearted  apathy — not  only 
with  respect  to  those  elements  of  society 
which  prey  on  the  less  fortunate  but  also 
with  respect  to  our  own  homes  and  the  exam- 
ples and  standards  we  set  for  our  own  chil- 
dren. We  talk  about  excellepce  and  the  pur- 
suit of  excellence.  But  bow  many  adult 
Americans  are  growing  breathless  In  the  pur- 
suit of  excellence?  Consider  the  shameful 
dross  that  the  average  adult  community  ac- 
cepts as  conunonplace  and  be  grateful,  If  in- 
credulous, that  the  proportloD  of  the  young 
who  lose  sight  of  our  hlghMt  standards  to 
the  extent  of  violating  our  lowest  is  under 
5  percent. 

We  permit  our  children  to  be  spectators  of 
vice  and  hate  every  day.  To  forbid  it  would 
be  attacked  as  deprivation  of  some  constitu- 
tional right  on  the  part  of  the  purveyors  of 
vice  and  hate.  Worse  than  that.  It  would 
require  self-discipline  on  oiu  part.  But  in 
permitting  it.  we  do  give  our  children  some 
hard  choices,  and  ourselves  too.  For  we  have 
the  choice  of  whether  or  not  to  Ignore  the 
consequences  of  the  double  standard  we  so 
calmly  observe.  As  long  as  this  Is  the  case, 
the  teenager  of  our  time  Is  tempted  to  in- 
quire what  is  "like  so  great"  about  our 
society. 


A  REPORT    ON    THE    JOHN    BIRCH 
SOCIETY  I 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  in  keep- 
ing with  my  previously  unnounced  in- 
tention to  have  printed  la  the  Record, 
from  time  to  time,  sections  of  the  very 
excellent  recent  report  on  the  John  Birch 
Society  which  was  done  by  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  I 
would  today  ask  for  inclusion  of  the 
portion  entitled  "The  Blroh  Line." 

In  this  section  of  the  report,  we  find 
excellent  documentation  of  the  paranoic 
preoccupation  of  Birch  Pounder  Robert 
Welch  and  many  of  his  followers  with 
the  preposterous  theory  that  our  Govern- 
ment, our  State  Depautiaent  and  the 
United  Nations  are  actually  controlled 
by  the  Cooununists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  report  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectlian,  the  report 
was  orderd  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Trk   BntcR    "L^" 

The  society's  extreme  vi4w  of  the  civil 
rights  struggle — that  it  is  directed  by  an 
"international  Communist  conspiracy"  or, 
more  mysteriously,  by  an  "international  con- 
spiracy of  evil" — ^represents  ooly  a  portion  of 
the  standard  Birch  line  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  Nation's  probletns. 

Behind  this  theme  stands  a  whole  philos- 
ophy—the  conspiracy  theory  of  history — 
based  on  the  beUeX  that  there  exists  an  his- 
toric, unbroken,  secret,  and  thoroughly  com- 
mitted succession  of  interrelated  human 
^lng»  dedicated  with  pervoiBe  monomania 
to  evu  purposes.  "It  U  clear,"  to  tlie  Birch 
Society's  RevUo  P.  OUver  (in  Air«rtf«n 
Opinion.  December  1964).  "that  there  ia  in 
the  human  species  some  biological  strain  of 
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either  atavism  or  degeneracy  that  manifests 
itself  m  a  hatred  of  mankind  and  a  lust 
for  evil  for  its  owb  sake."  The  proponents 
of  this  hatred  and  lust  are  the  conspirators. 
In  the  Birch  view,  the  conspiracy  involves 
the  very  leadership  of  the  UJ3.  Government 
for  three  decades  and  the  present-day  thrvist 
of  American  policy  at  home  and  abroad. 

A     COMMUNIST      AMKBICA? 

The  Birch  Society's  latest  evaluation  of 
the  United  States  (in  the  July-Auguat 
"Scoreboard"  issue  of  Welch's  nwgazlne)  ia 
that  it  is  60  to  80  percent  under  Communist 
influence  and  control.  And  the  term  "in- 
fluence" must  not  be  Interpreted  too  softly, 
for  the  magazine's  explanatory  notes  are 
more  explicit: 

"Americans  can  expect  only  defeat  so  long 
as  they  are  commanded  by  their  enemies. 

In  explaining  their  reasons  for  announcing 
an  increase  In  the  percentage  of  Communist 
control  in  the  United  SUtes  over  1964,  the 
editors  wrote: 

"Although  some  beUeve  that  the  bracket 
of  50  to  70  percent  could  be  retained,  there  is 
subetantial  agreement  that  the  percentage  of 
control  is  now  more  than  60  percent,  and  no 
analysis  supported  a  lower  estimate." 

And  they  added  a  built-in  defense: 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  con- 
spiracy's greatest  single  asset  in  the  world 
today  is  the  fact  that  our  score  will  seem 
utterly  unbelievable  and  preposterous  to  so 
large  a  part  of  the  American  people. 

And  yet,  from  the  aame  article:    "Com- 
munist domination  of  many  of  the  depart- 
ntents   of   the   Federal   Government    la   too 
obvious   to  require  much  comment." 
TABOrr:    state  dkpaktmkiyt 

One  particular  government  department 
was  singled  out  for  especially  violent  attack — 
the  State  Department.  It  was  branded  as 
"Communist  headquarters  in  Washington." 
And  the  policies  of  that  department  were 
seen  as  clear  signs  of  conspiracy.  The  editors 
recalled  "a  vigorous  action  against  the  Com- 
munists in  Korea,  which  traitors  in  Wash- 
ington quickly  transformed  Into  a  very  suc- 
cessful device  for  getting  Americans  killed, 
squandering  American  money,  subjecting  the 
United  States  to  a  humiliating  defeat," 

And  they  apply  the  conspiracy  theory  to 
more  recent  events,  such  as  those  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  where  "the  State  Depart- 
ment is  now  busily  installing  another  Com- 
munist base,"  or  in  Vietnam  where  the  extent 
of  Vietcong  penetration  led  correspondent 
Eric  Butler  (American  Opinion,  June  1965) 
to  write  that  "the  only  reasonable  conclu- 
sion" was  "that  the  situation  was  deliberately 
produced  through  treachery  in  Washington. 
There  has  been  no  indication  that  American 
policymakers  have  any  other  intention." 
TRK  Kimcncs  nt  washimotom- 

We  are.  in  the  eyes  of  the  Birch  Society, 
commanded  by  our  enemies.  Hence,  say  the 
editors  of  American  Opinion : 

"As  for  Vietnam,  one  thing  is  certain:  No 
action  really  detrimental  to  the  Communists 
ia  conceivable,  or  even  possible,  so  long  as 
Rusk,  McNamara,  and  Katsenbach  renmin  in 
power." 

Robert  Welch  leveled  the  same  accusation 
of  treason  at  the  top  in  an  Interview  at  Bos- 
ton in  August  1964.  "The  Communists  have 
absolutely  no  worry  about  bombs, "  he  said, 
beoatise  "they  control  the  men  on  both  sides 
who  would  give  the  order  to  march — not  the 
generals,  but  the  politicians  here  and 
abroad." 

The  hunt  for  what  Welch's  magazine  has 
referred  to  as  "these  secret  forces"  can  lead, 
at  worst,  to  the  acceptance  ot  awful  imagin- 
ings as  views  of  reaUty.  Revllo  P.  Oliver, 
writing  in  the  DecemlMr  1964,  issue  of  Ameri- 
can Opinion,  said: 

"In  the  mld-ig30'8  •  •  •  there  were  re- 
ports that  experimental  stations  in  Asiatic 


Russia  bad  pens  of  human  women  whom  the 
research  workers  were  trying  to  breed  with 
male  apes  in  the  hope  of  producing  a  species 
better  adapted  to  life  under  socialism  than 
human  beings." 

The  aame  obsessioo  with  conspiracy  leads. 
at  best,  to  a  divisive  propaganda,  creating 
fear  and  suspicion  that  belle  claims  of 
patriotism. 

The  Birch  Society's  charges  of  treason 
levied  against  America's  national  leader- 
ship, undiminished  since  Welch's  accusation 
that  President  Eisenhower  was  a  Communist 
agent,  expanded  Into  a  Itta^iy  of  wild  in- 
dictments against  President  Johnson  after 
the  most  recent  presidential  election.  In  a 
melodramatic  throwaway  headlined  "K  you 
are  one  of  the  27  million  then  read  this  •  •  •" 
the  society  found  not  1.  but  rather  42 
million  traitors,  brainwashed  by  the  Com- 
muiUst  conspiracy: 

"In  November  1964,  42  million  supporters 
of  Lyndon  Johnson  voted  for  repeal  <a  our 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

"Voted  for  scrapping  the  U.S.  Constitution 
entirely. 

"Voted  for  encouragement  and  support  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  racial  agitators 
to  instigate  more  riots. 

"Voted  for  governmental  steps  and  poli- 
cies which  will  gradually  wipe  out  the  value 
of  all  of  their  savings. 

"Our  42  million  Johnson  camp  followers 
voted  to  condone  and  accept  the  gradual 
destruction  of  all  moral  principles. 

"Forty-two  million  Americans  voted  for 
communizlng  our  Nation." 

The  Birch  line  on  such  Institutions  as  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  provides  ample  explana- 
tion of  why  "Get  the  United  States  out  of 
the  U.N."  and  "impeach  Earl  Warren"  have 
been  made  Important  national  programs  of 
the  society.  The  1965  scoreboard  in  Amer- 
ican Opinion  spoke  of  the  ictematlonal  or- 
ganization's peacekeeping  machinery  as  the 
"Soviet-United  Nations  forces"  and  warned 
of  "ruin  wrought  by  the  Bolsheviks  •  •  • 
through  their  'United  Nations'  front." 

And  it  leveled  at  the  Supreme  Court  an 
astounding  charge: 

"The  efforts  of  the  Warren  gang  to  pro- 
duce a  tidal  wave  of  violence  and  crime  are 
accomplishing  their  ptirpose." 

The  editors  traced  the  efforts  of  the  Chief 
Justice's  "gang "  throughout  our  juridical 
system,  speaking  of  "the  criminals  whom  ttie 
conspiracy  has  slipped  Into  lower  courts, 
wherever  they  had  an  opportunity." 

AMD    THOSX    BLSXWBZBB 

The  Birchers  soe  the  hand  of  the  "oon- 
splracy"  in  areas  other  than  civil  rights  ("to 
iivstlgate  riots")  and  foreign  policy  ("getting 
Americans  killed").  They  view  local  police 
review  boards  as  part  of  the  secret  plot;  the 
income  tax  as  a  Marxist  means  of  national 
suicide;  the  fluoridation  of  water  as  a  means 
to  produce  a  generation  of  "Mongolian  idiots" 
(OUver). 

"Lil>eral  intellectuals"  are.  in  the  view  of 
Jim  Lucler,  in  Welch's  magaslne,  "inherently 
subversive." 

Foreign  aid,  said  the  1966  Scoreboard  issue, 
"was  naturally  used  to  finance  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  of  nation  after  nation  [al- 
though] the  ultimate  purpose  was  to  destroy 
our  currency." 

Birch  Council  monber,  Tom  Anderson,  one 
of  the  most  popular  speakers  before  Birch 
audiences,  speaks  in  the  vernacular: 

"We've  got  to  take  a  stand  against  becom- 
ing a  dlctatorahip.  It's  not  the  comrade  I'm 
worried  about,  it's  the  liberal  rat  he  is  nest- 
ing with. 

"If  we  have  morality  and  courage  we  can 
destroy  the  diabolical  pon^tracy  of  oemmu- 
nlsm,  Every  Communist  and  every  pro- 
COnununlst  ought  to  be  arrested,  deported, 
and  hung." 
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Robert  Welcb.  taking  a  broad  look  at  tbe 
national  picture  In  a  recent  speech,  declared : 

"The  United  SUtes  la  an  Insane  asylum 
run  by  lu  worst  paUenta." 

And  yet,  the  Blrchers  offer  no  hope  for  the 
"Insane,"  for  they  view  mental  health  pro- 
grams as  another  Commtiniat  plot. 

8AMITT    AND    arviix)    P.    OLIVn 

"The  CommunUta,"  according  to  the  Score- 
board editors.  "In  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  States  •  •  •  have  Induced  the  legU- 
latures  to  enact  'mental  health'  laws  to  fa- 
cilitate the  Incarceration  of  troublesome 
Americans."  Americans  first  became  aware  of 
this,  they  added,  on  October  1,  1962,  "when, 
in  obedience  to  the  specific  demands  of  the 
Conununlst  Party,  a  gang  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Nicholas  Katzenbach  <now  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States)  kidnaped 
Oen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  in  Oxford,  Miss." 

OUyer  took  this  line  in  an  American  Opin- 
ion arUcla  published  In  November  1964, 
claiming  that  "  'mental  health'  prisons  are 
being  increasingly  used  for  the  kidnaping 
and  mental,  if  not  physical,  murder  of  pa- 
triotic Americans." 

It  Is  Revllo  Oliver  of  the  society's  national 
coimcU  who  rides  at  the  epogee  of  the  Birch 
flight  of  mind.  A  classics  professor  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Oliver  magnifies  the 
terrors  seen  by  the  right  In  triphammer 
proee,  evoking  from  the  members  of  the  Birch 
Society  greater  acclaim  than  any  other  sin- 
gle spokesman.  A  Ureleos  speaker  on  the 
Birch  circuit,  Oliver  is  also  an  official  book 
reviewer  for  Welch's  magazine — and  as  such, 
he  recently  gave  a  laudatory  review  to  a 
blaUntly  anti-Semitic  book,  "World  Revo- 
lution." 

The  conspiracy  becomes  satanic  in  Revllo 
P.  Oliver's  eyes.  It  is  he  who  claimed  to  see 
a  strain  of  degeneracy  in  human  beings 
which  prompts  them  to  form  conspiracies 
of  hate.  And  now,  he  writes,  "the  power  of 
government  is  being  used,  with  a  consistency 
and  efficiency  that  must  be  intentional,  to 
accelerate  our  deterioration  and  hasten  our 
disappearance  as  a  people  by  every  means 
short  of  mass  massacre  •   •   •." 

Oliver  declared  in  a  1959  speech  that  Cuba 
la  "an  island  largely  populated  by  mongrels," 
and.  In  a  January  1966  American  Opinion 
article,  that  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  populated 
by  "hordes  of  thieves,  perverts,  and  traitors." 
He  maintained,  in  November  1964,  that  It  Is 
a  He  that  the  races  are  equal,  and  a  month 
later  declared  that  "the  United  States  Is  now 
engaged  in  an  Insane,  but  terribly  effective, 
effort  to  destroy  the  American  people  and 
Western  civilization  by  subsidizing,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  breeding  of  the  intel- 
lectuaUy,  physically,  and  morally  unfit  •  •  •." 

In  the  November  1964  American  Opinion, 
Oliver  contended  that  It  Is  a  lie  that  the 
Nadee  kUled  6  million  Jews.  (This,  too, 
was  an  aspect  of  the  secret  plots  for  which 
Oliver  has  a  practiced  eye.) 

In  January  1966.  he  wrote:  "More  than 
once,  the  directors  of  what  calls  itoelf  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  have  been 
caught  In  the  very  act  of  Importing  Into  the 
United  States  and  escorting  about  the  coun- 
try Identified  agents  of  the  Soviet  Secret 
Police  •  •  •."  And  In  May.  he  accused  the 
churches  of  spreading  "confusion,  fanati- 
cism, and  immorality." 

OLIVXa  OM  KKNNDT 

In  dlscxisslng  the  work  of  the  old  Dies 
committee  (former  Congreasman  Martin 
Dies,  In  American  Opinion,  has  pointed  with 
pride  to  his  investigations  of  Fascists) ,  Oliver 
wrote  In  April  1965,  that  the  Dies  commit- 
tee "also  Investigated  a  number  of  small 
American  groups  that  the  Communists  called 
Taactet'  because  they  were  opposing  In  vari- 
ous ways  Prankim  D.  Rooaevelt's  stealthy 
•florta  to  squander  the  Uvea  and  the  money 
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of  the  American  people  on  a  great  crusade 
to  save  the  Soviet." 

It  was  RevUo  P.  Oliver  who  wrote  the 
notorious  "Marzmanshlp  in  Dallaa,"  an 
American  Opinion  article  charging  that 
President  Kennedy  had  been  assassinated  by 
Communist  plotters  because  he  was  about  to 
turn  American. 

The  man  who  pours  out  these  fantaalee  Is 
no  mere  Birch  ally  or  hanger-on;  he  Is  a 
member  of  the  John  Birch  Society's  National 
Council  and  an  associate  editor  of  Its  maga- 
■Ine.  Robert  Welch  has  referred  to  him  as 
"an  authentic  genius  of  the  first  water,  and 
quite  possibly  the  world's  greatest  living 
scholar." 

And  196S's  unsigned  notes  on  the  Score- 
board, in  assessing  the  United  States  to  be 
60  to  80  percent  In  Communist  control, 
drew  this  preliminary  comment  from  Editor 
Scott  Stanley: 

"We  are  especially  grateful  to  Associate 
Editor  Revllo  P.  Oliver  for  his  hundreds  of 
hours  of  examination,  compilation,  and 
microanalysis,  which  help  to  make  the  cen- 
tral editorial  section  of  this  issue  one  of 
the  finest  ever." 

The  Birch  Ideology  holds  that  the  United 
States  today  suffers  from  a  cancerous  disease 
called  collectivism  which  stems  in  large 
measure  from  a  huge  plot.  "Where  there  is 
no  poverty."  says  Birch  council  member, 
Tom  Anderson,  "there  is  no  freedom." 

Himian  social  progress  is  found  to  be  de- 
generate, as  well  as  conspiratorial,  in  the 
"microanalysis"  of  the  1965  American  Opin- 
ion SccH-eboard : 

"Only  when  one  looks  closely  does  one 
see  that  the  progress  in  every  field  •  •  •  is 
progress  toward  barbarism,  designed  to 
weaken  and  destroy  our  moral  instincts  and 
our  capacity  for  self-respect — designed,  in 
short,  to  kill  loyalty  to  the  United  States, 
respect  for  the  white  race,  comprehension  of 
Western  civilization,  and  veneration  of  God. 
That  simultaneous  movement  In  a  hundred 
supposedly  unrelated  segmenta  of  our  na- 
tlonal  life  cannot  be  mere  coincidence." 

THE   CONSnVATIVC    AWAKKMINO 

After  the  appearance  of  the  American 
Opinion  1965  Scoreboard  issue,  some  Ameri- 
can conservatives.  Including  William  P.  Buck- 
ley. Jr.,  editor  of  National  Review — blind  for 
so  long,  and  doggedly  so— began  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  fact  that  many  Blrchers  live 
In  the  same  fantasy  world  as  does  Mr.  Welch. 
Buckley  and  the  others  In  his  circle  appar- 
enUy  realized— finally— that  there  Is,  Indeed, 
a  Radical  Right  In  America,  that  Birch  mem- 
bers agree  with  the  Birch  leader,  and  that 
they  are  not  merely  misled  conservatives,  fol- 
lowing a  misguided  leader. 

Three  of  Buckley's  syndicated  columns  In 
August  1965  dealt  with  the  Birch  Society. 
In  the  first,  on  August  6,  he  enumerated  the 
enormities  contained  in  the  Scoreboard  Issue 
of  American  Opinion.  In  the  second,  on 
August  17.  he  reprinted  scrnie  of  the  Indig- 
nant maU  he  had  received  trom  Birch  mem- 
bers about  his  first  column.  In  the  third 
on  Augvist  23.  he  finally  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  great  ideological 
gap  between  Welch  and  those  who  march 
behind  him  in  the  Birch  Society  and  who 
believe  what  Buckley  called  the  society's 
"paranoid  and  unpatriotic  drivel." 

Welch  himself  had  already  supplied  the 
best  answer  about  his  followers  years  ago 
m  "The  Blue  Book."  when  he  declared: 

"The  men  and  women  who  Join  the  John 
Birch  Society  diulng  the  next  few  months 
or  few  years  are  going  to  do  so  prlmarUy  be- 
cause they  believe  In  me  and  what  I  am 
doing  and  are  willing  to  accept  my  leader, 
ship  anyway." 

More  recently.  Welch  declared  in  a  tele- 
vised interview  that  "loyalty  to  an  individual 
leader   U  harder   to  break  down   and  tear 


to  pieces  than  are  a  set  of  policy  rules  or 
principles  •  •  •.-  t^     f 

A   ICAJOK  ATTACK 

Nevertheless,  toward  the  end  of  1966,  the 
extremism  of  the  Btrch  movement  produced 
the  beginnings  of  a  significant  split  between 
the  Birch  radicals  and  the  ultraconservatlves 
few  whom  Buckley  is  the  most  articulate 
spokesman. 

The  split,  first  signaled  by  Buckley's  three 
syndicated  columns,  was  then  marked  by  a 
major  attack  in  the  form  of  a  special  six-part 
section  in  the  October  19,  1965,  issue  of 
Buckley's  National  Review,  and  titled  "The 
John  Birch  Society  and  the  Conservative 
Movement." 

The  essential  thrust  of  the  expose  by  the 
editors  of  National  Review— Buckley.  James 
Burnham  and  Frank  S.  Meyer— was  that  the 
Welchlan  concept  of  a  United  States  In  the 
grip  of  an  Internal  Communist  conspiracy 
holding  60  to  80  percent  control  over  U.S. 
affairs  and  permeating  the  Government 
itself,  was  a  threat  to  the  conservative 
movement;  the  more  so  becaiise  most.  If  not 
all.  Birch  members  believe  the  Welchlan 
mythology. 

National  Review  last  October  quoted  at 
length  from  Buckley's  now-famous  1962  edi- 
torial In  which  he  had  criticized  Welch,  but 
not  the  society  members  who  follow  Welch's 
leadership.  National  Review  then  pointed 
out: 

"In  the  ensuing  3  years."  three  things  had 
become  clear :  First,  that  Welch's  views  had 
not  changed  but  on  the  contrary,  had  be- 
come "more  virulent."  Second,  that  there 
was  no  effective  movement  from  within  the 
society  "to  contain  Mr.  Welch's  utterances, 
or  to  remove  him  as  the  society's  leader.'' 
Third,  that  "Mr.  Welch  succeeds  In  Influenc- 
ing his  membership  to  believe  those  surreal - 
Isms  which  he  first  ventilated  In  "The  Politi- 
cian"; and  that  as  the  membership  comes  to 
believe  the  Welch  analysis,  it  ceases  to  be 
effectively  anti-Communist." 

Meyer's  article,  entitled  "Principles  and 
Heresies — The  Birch  Malady."  concluded: 

"The  false  analysis  and  conspiratorial 
mania  of  the  John  Birch  Society  has  moved 
beyond  diversion  and  waste  of  the  devotion 
of  Its  members  to  the  mobilization  of  that 
devotion  in  ways  directly  antlconservatlve 
and  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  consider 
the  society  merely  as  moving  toward  legiti- 
mate objectives  In  a  misguided  way.  How- 
ever worthy  the  original  motivations  of  those 
who  have  Joined  it  and  who  apologize  for  It, 
it  is  time  for  them  to  recognize  that  the  John 
Birch  Society  is  rapidly  losing  whatever  it 
had  In  conmion  with  patriotism  or  conserva- 
tism— and  to  do  so  before  their  own  minds 
become  warped  by  adherence  to  Its  unrolling 
psychosis  of  conspiracy." 

BntCRims    AND   VIETNAM 

The  article  by  James  Burnham  emphasized 
that  on  Vietnam,  the  Birch  Society  was  "lined 
up  with  ita  supposedly  diametric  opposite, 
the  left,  in  support  of  getting  out,  not  stand- 
ing firm."  Burnham  said  that  the  Birch 
stand  on  Vietnam,  which  found  It  on  the 
same  side  as  the  radical  left,  stemmed  from  ' 
the  Birch  belief  that  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses today,  the  United  States  is  a  Commu- 
nist nation  and  has  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. Burnham  concluded: 

"Responsible  conservatives  have  long  tried 
to  believe  that  the  John  Birch  Society,  though 
'misguided,'  was  'going  in  the  same  direction" 
and  therefore  an  'ally.'  Certainly  this  Is  the 
case  with  many,  perhaps  even  most,  individ- 
ual John  Birch  Society  members.  But  unfor- 
tunately, under  the  years  of  brainwashing 
and  organizational  control  by  Robert  Welch, 
the  Society  as  a  collective  body  has  taken  off 
in  directions  where  no  conservative  can  pru- 
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dently  venture,  and  has  beoome  a  suitable 
Ally  only  for  confusion  and  sterility.  Ita 
stand  on  Vietnam  confirms,  not  for  the  first 
tuye.  that  any  American  who  seriously  wanta 
to^contrlbute  to  his  country's  security  and 
well-being  and  to  oppose  communism  will 
have  to  stay  clear  of  the  John  Birch  Society." 

In  demolishing  the  oversimpllflcatlons  of 
the  Welchlan  and  Blrchlte  "conspiratorial" 
view  of  history  and  events,  and  noting  that 
■human  reality  is  Ignored  •  "  •  in  the  out- 
look of  the  John  Birch  Society,"  Meyer  paused 
to  deal  with  the  Blreh  line  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  America  is  part  of  a  Com- 
munist plot.    He  wrote : 

"The  sources  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
are  manifold.  Certain  Just,  if  limited,  griev- 
ances of  the  Negro  people  have  been  mag- 
nified, and  have  been  extended  to  a  challenge 
of  our  whole  constitutional  structure,  pri- 
marily as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  liberal 
ideology.  It  la  true  that  here  (as  everywhere 
it  proflta  them)  Communist  groups  are  ac- 
tive, seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the  tur- 
moil, and  are  sometimes  successful  in  pene- 
trating sections  of  the  leadership  of  the 
movement.  But  the  movement  Is  not  a  Com- 
munist movement,  as  the  Jotm  Birch  Society 
Implies  with  every  device  of  rhetoric,  with 
pictures.  wHh  innuendo,  and  often  with 
straight  forward  statement.  There  is.  of 
course,  much  In  the  civil  rights  movement 
which  conservatives  should  oppose;  but  when 
It  Is  attacked  in  the  Birch  manner,  on  the 
basis  of  an  obsessed  insistence  on  conspiracy 
('It's  all  a  Communist  plot'),  sober  opposi- 
tion is  discredited  and  great  .positive  harm 
done  the  conservative  cause." 


MAUD  HASTINOS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  984,  Senate  Resolution  329. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFPICISR .  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clebk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  229)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Maud 
Hastings. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OPPICBR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  cohEideratlon  of 
the  resolution? 

There  belne  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  229)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 


S.  Res.  229 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  U  authorised  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
^  Maud  Hastings,  mother  trf  Howard  H. 
Hasttags.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  4  months' 
compensation  at  the  rata  he  was  receiving 
by  Uw  at  the  time  of  hU  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
&W1  all  other  allowHnces. 


DELAWARE  AIR  N^TTONAL  GUARD 
COMPLETES  NINTH  MISSION  TO 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Preslffent,  men  of 
tne  Delaware  Air  National  Guard  have 
a«aln  flown  a  cargo  of  vital  suppUes  to 
Vietnam. 

The  mission  recently  completed  was 
ine  ninth  by  the  Delaware  Air  National 
fl."!^'  ^  '^^^  volunteered  for  the 
night.  This  meant  talcing  leave  from 
iiieir  civilian  Jobs  and  thetr  families  to 
^'^'^  Wie  regular  Air  Force  In  trans- 
Porting  military  cargoes  to  the  Par  East. 


The  effort  such  men  are  making  Is 
sometimes  overloolced,  and  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  their 
valuable  contribution.  I  congratulate 
them  and  I  know  their  families  and 
friends  in  Delaware  are  justifiably  proud 
of  them. 

On  this  last  flight  the  crew  was  made 
up  of:  Col.  Clarence  E.  Atkinson,  aircraft 
commander;  Capt.  Richard  Simon,  pilot; 
Lt.  Donald  Eyre,  2d  pilot;  Lt.  Col.  John 
Caulfleld,  Air  Force  adviser;  Maj.  Harold 
Morrison,  Air  Force  adviser,  navigator; 
Lt.  James  Sisson.  navigator;  Sgt.  John 
Qulgley,  flight  engineer;  Sgt.  Richard 
Harada,  flight  engineer;  Sgt.  Ben  Phil- 
lips, loadmaster;  and  Sgt.  Paul  Lane, 
crew  clilef . 

Delaware's  Air  National  Guard  will  be 
continuing  to  make  flights  to  the  Par 
East,  Mr.  President,  and  its  contribution 
is  one  of  many  being  made  by  similar 
units  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  this  valuable  assist  to  the  Na- 
tion's effort  in  Vietnam  deserves  recog- 
nition. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  March  7,  1966,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  will  beghi  its  hearings  on  a 
very  fascinating  concept — the  institu- 
tion of  ombudsman.  On  that  date,  we 
will  be  honored  to  hear  from  the  dis- 
tinguished ombudsman  of  Sweden,  Mr. 
Alfred  Bexelius.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
attend  this  public  hearing  if  their  sched- 
ules permit.  It  will  be  held  in  Room 
3110,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  at  10 
ajn. 

Prior  to  this  hearing,  however,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  very 
interesting  article  which  appeared  in 
New  Yorker  magazine  on  February  13, 
1965.  The  article,  entitled  "Our  Far- 
flung  Correspondents,"  was  written 
from  Stoclcholm  by  New  Yorker  Corre- 
spondent John  Bainbridge.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  this  article  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

A  CiTiLBao  Thing 
(By  John  Bambridge) 
Stockholm.— In  Sweden,  if  a  citizen  feeU 
that  he  has  been  treated  unfairly — or.  for 
that  matter.  Just  rudely — by  a  policeman,  a 
tax  collector,  a  eoning  board,  a  welfare  of- 
fice, or  any  other  clvU  servant  or  govern- 
ment agency,  be  can  do  something  more 
than  simply  grouse  about  the  cussedness  of 
bureaucrate.  He  can  take  his  complaint  to 
a  unique  public  servant  called  the  Justltle- 
ombudsman.  whose  sole  Job  Is  to  protect 
the  people  from  any  Uifrlngement  of  their 
clvU  rlghta.  If  the  Justltleombudaman— 
generally  abbreviated  to  "ombudsman"  or, 
more  often,  to  the  initials  "JO"— finds  upon 
investigation  that  a  complaint  was  Justified.  ^ 
he  acta  on  It,  his  action  ranging  from  the 
dispatch  of  a  reprimand  to  the  offender  to 
prosecution  In  the  courta.  What  the  JO  de- 
cides to  do  is  entirely  up  to  him.  He  Is 
elected  by  a  special  committee  of  Parliament, 
but  he  takes  orders  neither  from  that  body 
nor  from  anybody  else.  He  can,  it  is  true, 
be  relieved  of  his  post  if  he  loses  the  confi- 


dence of  Parliament,  but  that  has  never  hap- 
pened— and  there  has  been  an  ombudsman 
In  Sweden,  where  the  Institution  was  cre- 
ated, for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 
(Since  1916.  there  has  also  been  a  mllltleom- 
budsman,  or  MO.  who  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose for  all  members  of  the  armed  forces.) 
Until  well  over  100  years  after  making  his 
appearance  on  the  scene.  Sweden's  one-man 
complaint  bureau  went  about  his  singular 
business  without  attracting  much  attention 
from  abroad.  Recently,  however,  he  has  been 
discovered.  Within  the  last  decade,  an  om- 
budsman has  started  to  function  in  Finland, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  New  Zealand.  Last 
year,  a  military  ombudsman  was  established 
In  West  Germany,  and  a  civil  ombudsman 
was  urged  upon  the  British  Parliament  by  a 
group  erf  Jurtsta  led  by  Lord  Shawcroes,  a 
former  attorney  general.  (The  proposal  was 
rejected,  but  ita  sponsors  are  optimistic 
about  Ite  ultimate  adoption,  since  the  La- 
bor Party  has  also  shown  Interest  In  the 
plan.)  Popular  suppcwt  for  setting  up  an 
independent  guardian  ot  civil  rlghta  based 
on  the  Swedish  model  is  growing  In  a  num- 
ber of  other  countries,  too — notably  Canada 
and  India — and  the  subject  has  also  been 
discussed  In  our  Congress,  All  this  latter- 
day  interest  In  the  ombudsman  rather 
pleases  the  Swedes,  particularly  the  present 
JO.  Mr.  Alfred  Bexelius.  with  whom  I  had 
a  talk  not  long  ago.  "C*.  yes.  It  la  quite 
flattering.  eapeclaUy  the  attention  In  the 
United  States."  he  said,  smiling.  "Just  now. 
I  have  been  reading  the  'Federalist  Papers.' 
and  I  found  so  many  thoughto  in  there  that 
I  supposed  America  had  nothing  to  learn 
frc»n  any  other  country.  Seriously,  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  idea  spread,  because  I  believe 
that  every  country  needs  the  olBce  of  om- 
budsman. It  Is  a  useful  thing,  a  civilized 
thing."' 

The  JO'S  oOlce  occupies  half  the  third  floor 
of  a  five-story  gray  stone  building  that  has 
the  aspect  of  a  private  mansion  and  is  situ- 
ated in  downtown  Stockholm,  a  few  steps 
from  the  King's  Garden.  The  building  also 
bouses  the  headquarters  of  the  mlUtary 
ombudsman  and  of  several  cmnmerclal  con- 
cerns, each  of  which  is  identified  by  a  highly 
poUshed  brass  plaque  on  Ita  door.  In  large 
letters  at  the  bottom  of  the  JO's  plaque  are 
the  words  "6pen  ffir  Allmftnheten,"  which  at 
first  sight  struck  me  as  saying  more  than 
Jtist  "open  to  the  public."  I  had  arrived  at 
the  JO'S  office  a  few  minutes  early  for  an 
appointment  I  had  made  by  phone,  but  the 
attendant  who  answered  the  door  and  took 
my  coat  informed  Mr.  Bexelius  at  once  of  my 
arrival,  and  he  immediately  came  out  to  the 
entrance  hall  to  greet  me.  He  is  a  tall  man. 
slender,  ramrod-straight,  and  fit-looking, 
with  steady  blue  eyes  and  silver -colored  hair. 
He  was  consen-atively  turned  out  In  a  double- 
breasted  gray  suit,  a  white  shirt  with 
starched  coUar,  a  gray  silk  tie,  and  a  handker- 
chief In  his  breast  pocket.  He  speaks  English 
easily  and  talks  with  anlmaUon.  and,  as  I 
soon  discovered,  he  laughs  out  loud  when 
something  amuses  him,  which  Is  quite  often. 
When  listening  to  or  discussing  a  serious 
matter,  however,  he  can  transform  his  ex- 
pression from  amiable  to  glacial  in  an  in- 
stant. Though  I  found  his  manner  attrac- 
tive, it  came  as  no  surprise;  Stockholm  law- 
yers of  my  acquaintance  had  told  me  that 
whereas  the  ombudsman  has  trstdltlonaUy 
had  a  rather  cold  and  distant  temperament. 
Mr.  Bexelius,  who  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
regarded  nxen  to  hold  the  office  in  recent 
times,  Is  also  the  most  personable. 

The  private  office  of  the  ombudsman,  to 
which  Mr.  Bexelius  led  the  way.  la  a  large, 
hlgh-celllnged  room  copiously  furnished  with 
chair,  tables,  and  sofas.  At  one  end  of  the 
room,  behind  Mr.  BexeUus'  desk.  Is  a  -<>Ud 
wall  of  books,  moatly  ot  a  legal  nature;  on 
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the  other  walU  hang  portndta  of  many  of 
bta  pr«dec«aacin,  m  well  m  an  Imposing 
pUater  relief  of  Baron  Lars  August  Manner- 
helm,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  Swedish 
and  Finnish  family  who  on  lidarch  1,  1810, 
became  the  first  ombudsman.  The  post  had 
been  created  the  year  before  as  part  of  a 
new  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Parliament. 
"Nobody  knows  exactly  how  the  Institution 
of  ombudsman  was  conceived,"  Mr.  Bexellus 
said,  "but  Its  purpose,  plainly  enough,  was 
to  give  Parliament  a  means  of  balancing  the 
wide  powers  exercised  by  the  King.  Accord- 
ing to  article  90  of  the  Constitution  of  IBOO — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  still  in  effect — It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  ombudsman  to  'Institute 
proceedings  before  the  competent  courts 
against  those  who,  in  the  execution  of  their 
UBclal  duties,  have,  through  partiality,  favor- 
itism, or  other  cause,  cominltted  any  unlaw- 
ful act  or  neglected  to  perform  their  official 
duties  properly.'  That  Is  sttU  the  ombuds- 
man's job." 

The  powers  given  the  JO  to  do  the  Job,  Mr. 
Bexellus  continued,  have  also  remained  un- 
changed. In  themselves,  they  are  not  Im- 
pressive. The  JO  has  the  authority  to  require 
all  clvU  servanU  to  furnish  whatever  Infor- 
mation he  needs  to  carry  out  his  Investiga- 
tions: he  is  enUtled  to  attend  all  deliberations 
and  decisions  of  the  courts  and  public  agen- 
cies, and  to  have  access  to  their  flies  and 
minutes:  and  he  may  prosecute  civil  servants 
who  have  committed  errors  or  been  negligent 
In  their  work.  He  Is  not  allowed  to  interfere 
In  a  case  while  it  Is  being  decided,  nor  can 
he  change  a  decision  once  it  has  been  deliv- 
ered by  a  court  or  public  agency:  however,  if 
he  feels  that  a  decision  is  wrong  he  may  write 
to  the  proper  authorities  and  present  his 
arguments  for  changing  it.  Such  petitions 
are  not  lightly  dismissed.  The  JO's  impor- 
tance. It  became  clear  as  Mr.  Bexellus  de- 
scribed the  office.  Is  derived  not  from  his 
specific  powers  but  from  the  fact  that  he  Is 
the  trustee  of  Parliament,  and  from  the  enor- 
mous prestige  that  his  office  has  accumulated 
over  the  years. 

"The  ombudsman  has  another  thing  on  his 
side — his  annual  report,"  Mr.  Bexellus  said, 
handing  me  a  thick  paper-covered  book, 
which  I  noted,  ran  to  601  pages.  "Each  year 
the  ombudsman  has  to  prepare  a  rep<H't  for 
Parliament  that  covers  the  activlUes  of  his 
office  and  provides  details  of  the  year's  im- 
portant cases.  About  4,000  copies  of  his  re- 
port are  printed  and  distributed  to  all  courts 
and  all  Government  agencies.  That  Is  the 
ombudsman's  real  weapon,  because,  you  see, 
nobody  wants  to  have  his  name  in  that  book. 
It  is  a  kind  of  'Who's  Who'  in  reverse  of  public 
officials  and  civil  servants.  To  keep  their 
names  out  of  it,  the  people  In  the  courts  and 
agencies  are  likely  to  be  a  little  more  careful 
about  the  way  they  do  their  work.  There  you 
see  an  important  thing — perhaps  the  impor- 
tant thing— about  the  ombudsman's  office. 
Its  very  existence  prevents  any  number  of 
faults  and  abuses  of  power." 

Today,  as  In  the  beginning,  the  JO  Is 
elected  by  a  committee  of  48  members  of 
Parliament — 34  from  each  house — to  a  4- 
year  term;  he  can  be  reelected,  but  an  un- 
written law  prevents  him  from  serving  more 
than  three  terms  altogether.  To  help  keep 
the  office  free  of  partisan  pressure,  the  polit- 
ical parties  make  a  point  of  uniting  In  their 
selection  of  an  ombudsman.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  the  post  has  been  filled  by  a 
prominent  and  widely  respected  Jurist.  Mr. 
Bexellus,  who  is  Sweden's  31st  ombudsman,  is 
m  the  tradition.  After  passing  his  bar 
examination,  he  went  on  to  complete  the 
extensive  additional  training  given  In  Swed- 
ish university  law  schools  to  lawyers  who 
aspire  to  a  career  on  the  bench.  Starting 
as  an  assistant  Judge  in  a  district  court,  Mr. 
Bexellus  rose  to  become.  In  1948,  president  of 
a  court  of  appeal.    Six  years  later,  he  was 


named  chairman  of  a  nine-man  committee 
appointed  by  the  King  to  Investigate  trusts 
and  monopolies.  In  1956,  he  was  elected 
ombudsman,  and  was  reelected  in  1960.  He 
Is  now  61  years  old.  "For  a  long  tUne,  the 
person  who  wss  appointed  ombudsman  was  a 
rather  young  lawyer,  and  very  often  he  was 
later  appointed  to  the  supreme  court,"  he 
said.  "The  ombudsman,  by  the  way  receives 
the  same  salary  as  a  member  of  the  supreme 
court — the  equivalent  of  slightly  more  than 
$14,000  a  year.  Of  course,  this  office  should 
not  be  filled  by  a  young  man.  An  ombuds- 
man should  not  be  Interested  in  getting  a 
new  Job,  because  that  might  make  him  care- 
ful about  criticizing  people.  So  nowadays 
the  Parliament  picks  an  older  man  to  be 
ombudsman,  and  after  leaving  here  he  Is 
not  apix>lnted  to  a  new  office." 

I  asked  Mr.  Bexellus  if  he  expected  to  be 
reelected  to  a  third  term. 

"Oh.  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  and  laughed. 
"It  Is  part  of  the  ombudsman's  Job  to  be 
criticized,  and  you  can  never  tell  if  you  have 
the  confidence  of  Parliament.  For  Instance, 
there  Is  one  member  of  Parliament  who  was 
Involved  In  a  case  that  I  had  to  take  action 
on  a  few  months  ago.  He  was  wrong,  and  I 
had  to  tell  him  very  plainly  that  be  was 
wrong.  I  was  compelled  to  criticize  him 
very  hard,  and  of  course,  he's  very  angry 
with  me.  What  he  will  be  able  to  do  I  don't 
know.  You  see,  one  must  do  the  Job,  and 
that  may  mean  that  one  will  fall  to  be 
reelected.  But  I  would  like  to  serve  again. 
You  can't  have  a  more  interesting  Job.  Here 
you  see  the  whole  of  life." 

If  a  JO'S  opportunity  to  see  the  whole  of 
life  depends  on  the  number  of  complaints 
that  he  is  obliged  to  handle,  no  ombuds- 
man has  had  a  wider  vista  than  Mr.  Bexellus. 
Until  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  ombuds- 
man received  an  average  of  70  complaints  a 
year:  during  the  present  decade  the  annual 
total  has  been  about  a  1,000,  and  this  year 
it  wUl  probably  exceed  1,200.  (Normally, 
the  JO'S  office,  which  is  opposed  in  princi- 
ple to  bureaucratic  ways,  operates  with  a 
staff  of  six  lawyers  and  three  secretaries, 
and  keeps  well  within  its  annual  budget, 
which  Is  the  equivalent  of  tiao.OOO.  Because 
of  the  recent  Increase  in  the  volume  of  work, 
Mr.  Bexellus  has  had  to  hire  three  more 
lawyers;  however,  by  dipping  into  a  $20,000 
discretionary  fund  that  is  part  of  the  an- 
nual approprlaUon  but  that  he  had  pre- 
viously left  almost  untouched,  he  Is  still 
managing  to  stay  within  the  budget.)  The 
major  reasons  for  the  mounting  number  of 
complaints.  Mr.  Bexellus  believes,  are  the 
enormoiis  proliferation  of  government  activi- 
ties regulating  people's  lives  and  a  wider 
public  awareness  of  the  JO  institution.  In 
recent  years,  the  ombudsman  has  become  a 
kind  of  celebrity,  whose  official  doings  receive 
a  great  deal  of  attention  In  the  Swedish 
newspapers.  They  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  all  the  documents  that  pass  through 
the  JO'S  office — letters  of  complaint,  corres- 
pondence relating  to  investigations,  the  JO's 
decisions — are  available  to  the  public.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  every  weekday,  a  reporter 
from  the  Swedish  news  agency  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  Associated  Press  visits  the 
ombudsman's  office,  where  a  desk  Is  set  aside 
for  his  use,  and  goes  through  all  the  papers 
relating  to  that  day's  activities,  gathering 
material  for  stories  that  will  be  sent  out  to 
all  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  country.  In 
addition  to  this  run-of-the-mill  coverage, 
the  newspapers  often  print  stories  about  con- 
ditions that  they  believe  deserve  action  by 
the  JO;  if  It  isn't  forthcoming,  they  often 
rap  him  by  publishing  subsequent  stories  on 
the  subject  with  exasperating  headlines  like 
"Is  the  JO  asleep?" 

Approximately  9  out  of  every  10  complaints 
that  come  into  his  office  prove  to  be  un- 
founded or  without  evidence,  Mr.  Bexellus 


said,  but  each  one  (unless  anonymous,  in 
which  case  it  is  disregarded)  is  Inveetlgated. 
no  matter  how  absurd  or  trivial  it  may  seem! 

I  told  Mr.  Bexellus  that  I  was  siuprlsed  at 
the  small  percentage  of  legitimate  com- 
plaints. 

"Yes,  that  often  surprises  foreigners,"  he 
replied,  "but  it  becomes  quite  understand- 
able when  you  look  at  the  actual  com- 
plaints." He  opened  a  folder  on  his  desk. 
"These  are  the  complaints  that  arrived  yes- 
terday," he  said.  "There  are  five  of  them. 
Before  they  come  to  me,  my  secretary,  Miss 
Danlus — she  has  worked  in  the  JO's  office 
for  30  years — makes  a  record  of  each  one  on 
a  separate  page  of  a  looseleaf  notebook. 
This  shows  the  number  of  the  complaint,  the 
date  It  was  received,  the  same  of  the  com- 
plainant, the  department  against  which  the 
complaint  Is  made,  and  the  nature  of  the 
complaint.  Later  an  entry  Is  made  of  each 
step  In  the  handling  of  the  case  up  to  Its 
final  disposition.  Then  the  page  is  stamped, 
In  red,  'avslutat,'  meaning  'finished.' " 
Mr.  Bexellus  put  on  a  pair  of  horn-rimmed 
glasses  and  picked  up  the  top  letter  in  the 
folder.  It  was  written  on  a  sheet  of  ruled 
tablet  paper.  "This  is  from  a  man  in  a 
mental  hospital,"  he  said.  "He  complains 
that  his  letters  are  being  opened  by  one  of 
the  doctors,  and  asks  if  the  doctor  Is  allowed 
to  do  that.  The  answer  la  'Yes,'  so  there  Is 
nothing  to  do  about  this  except  to  reply 
with  that  information." 

The  largest  single  category  of  complaints 
comes  from  patients  in  mental  hospitals,  Mr. 
Bexellus  continued,  and  the  second  largest 
from  Inmates  of  penal  institutions;  together, 
these  two  groups  account  for  about  a  fifth 
of  the  total.  Generally,  their  complaint  Is 
either  that  they  were  wrongly  committed  or 
are  being  Improperly  treated.  In  such  cases, 
the  JO  requires  the  Institute  where  the  com- 
plainant is  being  detained  to  submit  a  copy 
of  his  case  history.  "We  study  the  record, 
but  usually  there's  nothing  for  us  to  do," 
Mr.  Bexellus  said.  "Sometimes,  of  course, 
there  Is.  For  Instance,  Just  2  weeks  ago  a 
woman  wrote  to  me  that  her  husband  was  In 
a  mental  hospital,  and  that  when  she  went 
to  see  him,  she  found  him  sleeping  very 
deeply.  She  said  that  he  had  been  given  s 
tremendous  dose  of  drugs  because  he  had 
been  a  little  rude  to  one  of  the  attendants. 
I  wrote  for  the  patient's  record,  and  I  saw 
that  an  attendant  had  complained  about  the 
patient  to  the  doctor,  and  that  the  doctor 
had  given  the  man  so  much  sedation  that  he 
slept  for  4  days.  So  I  wrote  to  the  board 
of  health,  explained  the  case,  and  asked  if 
there  Is  really  any  medical  reason  for  such 
treatment.    I  am  now  awaiting  their  reply." 

"What  will  you  do  if  the  board  of  health 
says  there  is  no  medical  reason?"  I  asked. 

"Then  I  will  write  the  doctor  who  admin- 
istered the  dn|^  and  demand  that  he  ex- 
plain his  actlonMn  writing."  Mr.  Bexellus  re- 
plied. "There  may  have  been  some  special 
clrciunstances  that  made  him  think  it  neces- 
sary. However,  If  I  find  hU  explanation  In- 
adequate, I  will  send  him  another  letter; 
this  time  I  win  criticize  him  for  administer- 
ing the  treatment,  give  the  reasons  it  wss 
wrong,  and  Instruct  him  to  avoid  such  prac- 
tices in  the  future.  If  the  patient  had  been 
harmed  in  some  way  by  the  treatment.  I 
would  undoubtedly  order  that  the  doctor  be 
prosecuted,  and  if  the  court  found  him 
guilty,  he  would  be  fined.  Furthermore,  if 
the  patient  had  been  serioiisly  Injured,  I 
might  petition  the  government  to  award  him 
compensation  from  public  funds.  Petitions 
like  that  are  rare,  but  otherwise  that  is  the 
general  procedure  we  follow  in  handling  com- 
plaints. We  never  decide  a  case  without  al- 
lowing the  person  complained  about  to  ex- 
plain his  action,  and  we  never  prosecute  a 
person  Just  because  he  has  acted  stupidly. 
In  former  times,  the  JO  almost  always  or- 
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dered  prosecutions  for  negBgence,  even  If  no 
real  harm  had  been  done  to  private  citizens. 
Gradually,  the  practice  was  changed  so  that 
In  minor  cases  prosecution  was  replaced  by 
a  letter  from  the  JO  admonishing  the  offi- 
cial at  fault.  Nowadays,  the  great  majority 
of  cases  are  concluded  with  such  a  letter. 
This  disposition  of  a  case  Is  more  effective 
than  might  first  appear.  The  letter  is  writ- 
ten in  such  a  way  it  serves  as  Information,  not 
only  to  the  person  directly  Involved,  but  to 
other  officials.  They  will  l^am  about  it,  be- 
cause It  will  be  In  the  newspapers  and  also 
in  the  annual  report.  Most  officials  read 
that — especially  the  parta  relating  to  their 
administration.  If  they  want  to  stay  out  of 
the  book,  they  will  avoid  making  the  same 
mistake." 

Turning  to  the  second  latJter,  Mr.  Bexellus 
said  that  It  came  from  a  man  in  a  rural  area 
who  complained  that  the  roads  in  bis  part  of 
the  country  were  not  being  maintained  prop- 
erly and  asked  the  JO  to  gat  after  the  local 
authorities.  That  complaint  was  so  general, 
Mr.  Bexellus  remarked,  that  all  he  could  do 
would  be  to  have  one  of  his  staff  send  a  reply 
asking  for  particulars.  "As  you  see,  there  Is 
little  high  drama  In  these  complainu,"  he 
said.  "A  great  many  of  tb^qi  are  about  very 
small  matters,  but  the  size  of  the  complaint 
isn't  Important.  The  Important  thing  is 
that  everybody  Is  allowed  to  come  here  and 
complain.  The  fact  that  there  Is  such  a 
right — that  is  what  counta.* 

The  writer  of  the  third  letter  said  that 
the  government  censor  had  been  negligent 
In  falling  to  cut  certain  scenes  that  the  com- 
plainant described  as  pornographic  from  the 
movie  called  "The  Silence,"  written  and  di- 
rected by  Ingmar  Bergman,  which  had  re- 
cently opened  In  Stockholm.  Bilr.  Bexellus 
said  that  he  hadn't  planned  to  see  the  picture 
but  now  he  woiild  have  to. 

After  scanning  the  next  complaint,  Mr. 
Bexellus  shook  his  head.  "Here  is  a  letter 
from  a  barrister  who  Is  not  satisfied  with 
the  laws  governing  the  awards  for  damages 
made  by  Insurance  companies,"  he  said.  "He 
asks  that  I  undertake  an  Investigation  of 
those  laws.  Well,  I  shall  not  be  doing  that. 
In  my  opinion,  the  present  laws  in  that  field 
are  satisfactory,  and  it  Is  itxe  ombudsman's 
right  to  reject  any  complaint  that  he  feels 
U  unwarranted.  I  will  write  this  barrister 
and  tell  him  why  I  am  not  acting  on  his  re- 
quest, though  I  am  not  obliged  to  give  an 
explanation.  My  predecessors  never  did. 
When  they  refused  to  act  on  a  complaint, 
they  Just  wrote  on  It,  'No  action.'  But  I 
think  that  In  a  democracy  people  ought  to 
be  given  the  reasons  for  any  decision  that 
goes  against  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  2 
years  ago  I  submitted  a  rather  long  report 
to  the  government  recommending  that  all 
administrative  agencies  be  compelled  to  stata 
the  reason  for  every  adverse  decision  they 
made.  The  government  sent  the  report  to  all 
the  agencies  to  ask  their  opinion  of  the  rec- 
ommendation. Of  course,  they  said  It  would 
be  Impoesible  to  do  such  a  thing.  But  I 
think  the  government  will  pass  such  a  law 
eventually." 

About  how  soon?  I  inquired. 

"Probably  a  few  years,"  he  replied.  "In 
these  matters,  one  must  not  expect  action 
at  once.  However,  several  of  the  agencies 
have  come  around  to  accepting  the  idea  and 
are  already  giving  reasons.  In  time,  it  wiU 
become  general  practice,  though  someone  else 
will  probably  be  sitting  in  this  chair  by  then. 
An  ombudsman,  you  see,  must  take  the  long 
view." 

Picking  up  the  last  letter,  Mr.  Bexellus 
Mid  it  was  from  a  young  woman  in  Jail  In 
Oeteborg,  who  complained  that  she  was  not 
allowed  to  have  a  radio  in  her  cell.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  I  inspaoted  that  prison 
'  years  ago  I  noticed  that  there  were  no 
radios  in  the  celU."  Mr.  B«selius  said.     "I 


asked  why,  and  they  told  me  that  that 
prison  held  only  people  whose  cases  were  to 
come  to  trial  soon,  and  also  that  the  build- 
ing was  so  constructed  that  if  one  prisoner 
had  a  radio,  it  could  be  heard  by  all  the 
others.  They  said  that  could  cause  trouble. 
But  this  girl,  I  see.  Is  to  be  sent  to  a  doctor 
for  mental  tests,  and  that  means  she  could 
wait  in  that  prison  for  S  or  4  months.  She 
says,  'It  can't  be  right  that  I  should  be  sit- 
ting here  without  a  radio  for  such  a  long 
time.'  I  agree  with  her.  I  will  first  write 
to  the  prison  and  ask  why  she  Is  denied  a 
radio;  they  will  no  doubt  repeat  the  reasons 
they  gave  before.  Then  I  will  reply  and  say, 
'Yes,  but  this  girl  will  be  staying  for  a 
longer  time  than  most.  Can't  you  make  an 
exception  for  her?'  If  they  say  no,  then  I 
will  write  to  the  Central  Board  for  Prisons 
and  ask,  'Can't  you  do  something  for  her?'  " 
"By  that  time,  the  girl  may  very  well  be 
out  of  prison,"  I  said. 

"Yes.  that  Is  true,"  Mr.  Bexellus  said. 
"But  it  is  not  for  her  alone  that  I  am  acting. 
I  am  acting  for  all  the  prisoners  In  the 
country.  Prison  authorities  have  a  good  deal 
of  discretionary  power.  What  we  must  do 
is  keep  watch  to  see  that  they  do  not  use 
that  power  arbitrarily." 

The  JO  also  keeps  on  the  alert  for  creep- 
ing Infrlngementa  on  citizens'  rlghte  arising 
from  arbitrary  actions  by  local  officials,  such 
as  the  police  chief  of  a  small  city  who 
thought  that  he  had  the  answer  to  the  noise 
problem  created  by  leather-Jacketed  youths 
tearing  around  town  on  motorcycles  with 
their  exhausta  wide  open  at  all  hours  of 
the  night.  The  chief  simply  decreed  that 
motorcycles  were  not  alloviwd  on  the  streeta 
between  9  in  the  evening  and  6  in  the  morn- 
ing except  for  traveling  to  and  from  work 
and  for  making  other  essential  trips.  The 
prohibition  was  hailed  by  the  townspeople, 
the  newspapers  praised  the  chief  for  his 
imaginative  handling  of  the  situation,  and 
other  local  chiefs  made  baste  to  Issue  similar 
regulations.  Then  the  JO  spoke  up  and 
pointed  out  that  the  law  already  provided 
a  special  penalty  for  excessive  traffic  noise, 
and  that  It  was  therefore  not  within  the 
province  of  police  chiefs  to  regulate  the 
matter  by  means  of  a  local  ordinance.  At 
that,  the  officials  of  several  municipalities 
formed  a  national  committee  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  statutes  that  would  give 
such  powers  to  local  chiefs  of  police.  The 
JO  took  on  the  committee  and  strongly 
urged  the  lawmakers  not  to  enact  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
noise  problem  could  be  dealt  with  by  exist- 
ing means  and  that  It  militated  against 
the  protection  of  citizens'  rlghta  to  give 
local  administrators  the  power  to  restrict 
the  movementa  of  the  general  public  unless 
such  restrictions  were  absolutely  necessary. 
The  danger,  the  JO  pointed  out,  was  the 
familiar  one — that  the  power  thus  granted 
might  well  be  used  to  Introduce  other  pro- 
hibitions for  which  there  was  no  real  cause. 
This  stand  did  nothing  to  increase  the  JO's 
popularity,  and  many  newspapers  criticized 
him  severely,  but  his  view  was  at  length 
accepted  by  the  Parliament. 

Besides  Investigating  the  complaints  sub- 
mitted by  citizens,  the  JO  initiates  some  200 
cases  a  year  on  faU  own.  Most  of  these  re- 
sult from  an  annual  inspection  trip  that  he 
makes  of  provincial  courta  and  government 
offices;  if  there  are  prisons  in  the  community 
visited,  he  also  looks  them  over.  In  his  in- 
spection of  the  courta,  he  selecte  at  random 
the  files  of  26  civil  and  26  criminal  cases  and 
examines  them  in  detail  for  violations  of 
either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  laws.  He 
uses  a  similar  method  in  checking  on  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  Though  the  increas- 
ing number  of  citizens'  complalnta  now  pre- 
vente  him  from  devoting  more  than  about 
3  weeks  a  year  to  Inspection  tours,  he  gen- 


erally finds  about  176  Instances  of  Improper 
procedures  and  other  faulta,  including  ar- 
rogant behavior  on  the  part  of  officials. 

"In  Sweden,  all  officials  must  be  polite  and 
helpful,"  Mr.  Bexellus  said.  "If  they  aren't, 
they  have  committed  a  fault  and  can  be 
prosecuted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
lota  of  such  prosecutions  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  I  think  there  is  no  question  that 
they  contributed  to  the  generally  correct 
treatment  of  the  public  that  Is  cbaractaristlc 
of  Swedish  officials  today.  In  Sweden,  of 
course,  we  have  a  stata  church,  and  when 
you  look  back  through  the  old  records  ycu 
see  many  cases  of  clergymen  being  prosecuted 
by  the  ombudsman  for  treating  their  parish- 
ioners badly.  That  seldom  happens  any 
longer,  though  I  did  have  such  a  case  2  years 
ago.  Some  children  called  on  the  rector  of 
their  parish  and  asked  blm  to  conduct  a  fu- 
neral service  for  their  father.  The  arrange- 
menta  were  made,  but  unfortunately  there 
was  a  misunderstanding  about  the  time  the 
service  was  to  be  held.  When  the  rector  ar- 
rived at  the  church,  he  found  neither  the 
children  nor  any  other  relatives  or  friends. 
This  made  him  angry,  and  he  started  the 
service  anyway.  Of  course,  he  had  no  right  to 
do  such  a  thing,  so  he  was  prosecuted  and 
fined.  I  don't  remember  how  much,  but  the 
amount  Is  unimportant.  Other  clergymen 
all  over  the  country  learned  about  that  prose- 
cution, and  the  effect  was  to  encourage  them 
to  be  covu-teous  to  everyone,  regardless  of  age 
or  position.  Nowadays,  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  Judges  than  churchmen  who  are  guilty  of 
arrogance.  Twice  In  the  past  6  years  I  have 
had  to  prosecuta  Judges  who  I  discovered 
during  my  Inspection  tours  had  been  Im- 
polite to  witnesses  appearing  before  them  in 
court.  Each  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  1 ,600  crowns, 
or  about  $300,  which  Is  qtilta  a  lot.  At  least, 
it  Is  enough  to  make  other  Judges  think  twice 
before  losing  their  tempers  in  court." 

The  other  cases  that  the  JO  undertakes  on 
his  own  initiative — about  25  a  year —  are  the 
result  of  reporta  he  has  read  In  the  news- 
papers. A  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Bexellus  re- 
called, he  happened  to  see  a  short  newspaper 
story  about  a  new  private  dwelUng  of  rather 
unusual  construction  that  had  been  designed 
by  an  architect  employed  by  a  town-planning 
agency.  Since  archltecte  on  the  agency's 
payroll  are  not  permitted  to  do  outside  work. 
the  JO  started  an  investigation,  and  he  found 
that  about  60  of  the  archltecta  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  agency  had  accepted  private 
conunlsslons.  "I  had  Intended  to  prosecute 
the  chief  of  the  agency,  but  after  I  started 
the  investigation,  he  became  sick  with 
ulcers,"  Mr.  BexeUus  said.  "He  told  me  it 
was  my  favilt,  so  I  stopped  with  a  reprimand. 
I  was  satisfied  with  that,  because  I  had  al- 
ready brought  everything  out  into  the 
open— how  many  outside  Jobs  the  archltecte 
In  the  agency  had  had.  how  much  they  had 
earned  from  those  Jobs — everything.  The 
people  got  the  whole  story." 

Of  all  the  cases  handled  by  the  JO's  office  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  only  five,  on  the  aver- 
age, are  prosecuted  in  the  covu-te.  Last  year, 
there  were  four.  All  were  actions  against  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  officials.  Including  the  chairman 
of  a  housing  council  for  being  generally  neg- 
ligent In  the  running  of  his  office,  the  chair- 
man of  a  child-welfare  council  for  Improperly 
committing  a  father  who  had  been  lax  In 
contribuUng  to  the  support  of  his  children, 
and  a  pubUc  prosecutor  for  falling  to  Inform 
the  court  during  a  criminal  trial  that  a 
state's  witness  had  committed  perjury.  The 
fourth  case  grew  out  of  an  item  that  Mr. 
Bexeliiu  saw  in  a  newspaper  about  a  one-day 
excursion  to  Parts  that  a  Swedish  charter- 
airline  company  had  staged  for  promotion 
purposes.  The  article  said  that  many  promi- 
nent people  had  been  aboard  but  mentioned 
very  few  names.  His  interest  piqued,  Mr. 
Bexelliu  secured  a  passenger  list  and  found 
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Uukt  among  the  freeloader*  was  a  Ixlgh  of- 
flclal  of  the  NaUonal  Board  of  Civil  Avta- 
tloa.  Jjooklag  further  Into  the  matter,  he 
dlacoTered  that  the  alrllne'a  application  for 
a  renewal  of  Ita  llcenee  waa  pending  before 
the  board  at  the  time  of  the  trip.  He  also 
learned  that  the  official  who  went  on  the 
junket  had  received  permission  to  do  so 
from  the  chief  of  the  board.  "So  I  proee- 
cuted  both  the  chief  and  the  official  who 
made  the  trip,  and  they  were  both  lined," 
Mr.  Bezelliu  said.  "I  know  both  these  men. 
They  are  very  honorable,  of  course.  Cer- 
tainly they  would  not  be  Influenced  by  a  one- 
day  trip  to  Paris.  But  they  are  Just  not  al- 
lowed to  do  such  things.  They  shall  not 
be  In  a  poaltlon  to  be  grateful  to  any  person 
or  any  company.  They  shall  be  Independent. 
Otherwise,  people  cannot  have  confidence  In 
them  or  their  agency,  or  even,  to  a  certain 
extent.  In  any  authority." 

I  asked  Ui.  Bezellus  whether.  In  view  of  the 
number  of  times  he  is  obliged  to  take  action 
against  people  of  his  acquaintance,  he  finds 
that  being  the  JO  has  a  limiting  effect  on  his 
social  Ufe. 

He  laughed.  "No,  I  wouldn't  say  so,"  he 
repUed.  "Of  course,  many  of  my  friends 
have  been  angry  with  me.  Often,  when  I 
have  to  criticize  a  Judge,  he  Is  a  man  with 
whom  I  have  worked  In  court  and  know 
very,  very  well.  Naturally,  I  don't  like  to 
criticise  him,  but  I  mxist.  The  ombudsman 
cannot  be  concerned  about  his  popularity. 
It  Is  no  secret  that  high  oOUcals  in  Sweden — 
all  of  them — dislike  the  ombudsman.  They 
say  that  he  Is  always  Interfering  In  things 
he  doesn't  know  anything  about,  and  that 
they  could  do  their  jobs  better  If  he  would 
•top  meddling,  and  so  on.  But  all  their 
grumbling  doesn't  mean  a  thing.  Everybody 
knows  that  it  Is  necessary  to  have  jtn  om- 
budsman." 


RETIREMENT  OP  JOHN  OROURKE, 
EDITOR  OP  THE  WASHINGTON 
DAILY  NEWS 

Mr. MONRONEY.  Mr. Piesident, John 
OHourke,  longtime  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington News,  has  decided  to  face  the 
hazards  which  retirement  holds  for  a 
man  still  bursting  with  young  ideas. 

For  30  years,  Washington  has  had  the 
benefits  of  his  reports  and  comments. 
He  produced  an  excellent  newspaper. 
He  set  a  pattern  of  brevity.  He  Insisted 
on  copy  that  was  lively  and  Interesting. 
He  mirrored  the  exciting  times  he  lived 
through  and  felt  with  the  rest  of  us.  He 
uncovered  the  shoddy  and  dramatized 
the  positive.  He  made  rare  contribu- 
tions to  good  government  and  to  the 
newspaper  business. 

The  Washington  Post,  one  of  his  long- 
time competitors,  paid  him  tribute  in  an 
editorial  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  insertion  of  the  editorial  into  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  foUows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  a,  19M1 
An  KDrroa  Rrrnxs 

John  T.  Oltourke  was  editor  of  the 
Washington  Dally  News  for  nearly  30 
years  and  bis  retirement  ends  an  era  In 
Washington  Journalism.  The  three  decades 
In  which  he  served  at  the  top  of  bis  pro- 
fession were  exciting  decades  for  Washington, 
for  the  country,  and  for  the  world.  John 
OTlourke  enjoyed  the  excitement  and  par- 
ticipated In  the  Ufe  Oif  hu  times  with  xMt 
and  enthusiasm. 


Be  was  In  the  beet  tradition  of  hU  craft. 
He  was  a  good  writer.  He  bad  a  sharp  noae 
for  news.  He  had  a  heart  easUy  stirred  by 
misfortune  and  a  temper  easily  roused  by 
Injustice  or  wrongdoing.  His  mind  was  alert 
to  developments  In  many  fields — avlatlOQ, 
art.  and  music  were  within  the  range  of  his 
most  Intense  Interest. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  a  leading  fig- 
ure In  the  Inter-American  Press  Association. 
He  is  known  and  admired  by  editors  through- 
out Central  America  and  South  America.  He 
has  labored  to  lift  up  the  standards  of  his 
profession.  He  has  struggled  to  Increase 
understanding  among  Americans  North  and 
South.  He  has  fought  for  a  free  press 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  His  colleagues 
in  Washington  cherish  him  as  a  friend  and 
respect  him  as  a  keen  newspaper  competitor. 
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VIEWS  OF  PCC  COMMISSIONER 
LOEVINGER 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr.  President.  Com- 
missioner Lee  Loevlnger,  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  has  re- 
cently on  separate  occasions  spoken  out 
in  two  areas  of  the  Commission's  con- 
cern. One  statement  was  with  regard 
to  the  role  of  the  Common  Carrier 
Bureau  in  the  rate  Inquiry  proceedings 
dealing  with  the  American  Telephone  b 
Telegraph  Co.  The  Washington  Evening 
Star  commented  on  his  views  In  an  edito- 
rial of  January  29  entitled  "An  Odd  Kind 
of  Court." 

The  other  area  of  Mr.  Loevinger's  pub- 
lic concern,  voiced  in  an  interview  on 
"The  Government  Role  in  Broadcasting," 
dealt  with  television  programing.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  of  February  1  reported: 

Mr.  Loevlnger  finds  far  more  danger  In  my 
trying  to  Impose  my  Ideas  of  quality  than 
In  letting  people  and  purveyors  of  television 
choose  on  their  own. 

In  both  of  these  approaches  Commis- 
sioner Loevlnger  Is  showing  an  approach 
which  tries  to  preserve  rights  which  can 
be  exercised  by  industry  with  a  minimum 
of  PCC  intervention.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  items  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Jan.  29.  1966) 

An  Odd  Kino  op  Codkt 

A  private  citizen  haled  into  court  might 
properly  feel  some  uneasiness  If  he  found 
the  prosecutor  privately  meeting  with  the 
judge  to  suggest  how  the  trial  might  be  run. 
even  to  ruling  on  objections  and  tinkering 
with  the  way  evidence  could  be  submitted. 

Tet  that  is  roughly  the  position  In  which 
the  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co. 
finds  Itself  In  the  current  rate  proceedings 
before  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. True  enough,  a  regulatory  agency  Isn't 
a  court,  and  the  affair  U  being  blUed  as  an 
InvesUgation.  not  a  trial.  But  the  whole 
business  apparently  Is  a  close  enough  parallel 
to  have  brought  a  stinging  objection  from  one 
of  the  FCC  Commlsirioners,  Ijse  Loevlnger,  to 
the  way  the  agency  plans  to  run  the  hear- 
ings. 

What  dUturbs  both  Mr.  Loevlnger  and  A.T. 
&  T.  Is  the  role  of  the  Common  Carrier 
Bureau,  an  arm  of  the  FCC.  The  bureau  not 
only  has  the  rights  of  an  Investigator  and 
prosecutor  but  also  participates  in  some  com- 
mission decisions. 


As  Mr.  Loevlnger  put  it,  the  FCC  In  effect 
"has  authorised  one  of  the  adversary  parties 
to  this  proceeding  to  rule  upon  objecttons 
filed  by  the  other  party,  to  suggest  procedure 
to  be  followed,  and  to  specify  the  Issues  and 
the  order  o*  consideration  of  evidence,  all 
without  notice  or  opportunity  for  comment 
from  the  other  party." 

Mr.  Loevlnger  has  described  all  this  with 
such  adjectives  as  unfair.  Inefficient,  unrea- 
sonable and  Impractical.  And  while  he  has 
drawn  the  fire  of  one  coUeague  who  doesn't 
think  a  rate  hearing  should  be  run  precisely 
like  a  court  trial,  it  seems  to  us  the  Commis- 
sioner has  a  point. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  FCC's 
investigation  of  the  telephone  company's 
rates.  The  agency  is  well  within  Its  rights 
In  ordering  such  a  study.  And  although 
A.T.  ft  T.  stockholders  have  been  displaying 
nervousness  since  the  probe  began,  no  damage 
to  the  company's  reputation  is  likely  to 
eventuate. 

However,  It  Is  a  matter  of  legitimate  con- 
cern that  the  company  should  receive  fair- 
play  during  the  hearings  to  come.  The  way 
ground  rules  are  set  up  now,  the  match  looks 
pretty  one  sided. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  1,  1966 1 
PCC    MxMsn    DEPTime    TV'b    Pbocraming: 

BVT  Hk  ACSEKS  QUALTTT  IS  NoT  COKSISTENT 

Lee  Loevlnger,  P^ederal  Communications 
Conunlssioner,  said  here  yesterday  he  sees 
more  danger  In  a  commissioner  trying  to  im- 
pose ideas  of  programing  quality  upon  tele- 
vision stations  than  In  letting  TV  viewers 
and  program  purveyors  work  out  for  them- 
selves what  will  be  on  the  air. 

Loevlnger,  an  assistant  attorney  general  be- 
fore he  became  one  of  the  seven  members  ol 
the  PCC,  gave  his  views  in  WGN-TV  studios 
while  being  interviewed  on  "The  Government 
Role  In  Broadcasting."  The  interview,  one 
of  WGN-TV's  Your  Bight  To  Say  It  series, 
will  be  televised  at  1:30  pjn.,  Sunday  on 
channel  9. 

TELLS  or  QUANTrrr 

"Sure,  I'm  concerned  that  a  lot  of  pro- 
grams I  think  are  good  are  not  being  shown, 
and  a  lot  I  don't  thing  are  so  good  are  on  the 
air,"  Loevlnger  said.  "But  I  see  far  more 
danger  in  my  trying  to  Impose  my  Ideas  or 
quality  than  In  letting  people  and  purveyors 
of  television  choose  on  their  own." 

Loevlnger  expressed  a  belief  that  one  reason 
for  poor  quality  in  some  television  Is  that  the 
average  station  now  offers  6,000  hours  of 
programing  a  year,  "and  you  just  can't  pro- 
duce 6,000  hours  of  masterpieces — if  you 
could,  no  one  could  stand  to  look  at  them." 

WILL  aZLT  Olf  NEWS 

Asked  what  he  thought  American  TV  may 
be  like  in  10  years,  Loevlnger  said:  "111  be 
surprised  If  It  is  radically  different  from  to- 
day, really. 

"Inevitably.  TV  will  come  to  rely  more  and 
more  on  news  and  public  affairs  programs. 
for  one  reason  because  of  the  growing  public 
conscience  of  broadcasters,  and  for  another 
because  we  are  running  out  of  movies." 
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VIETNAM 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  2  days 
ago  I  inserted  in  the  Record  four  articles 
on  Vietnam  written  by  William  P.  Prank. 
of  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  News-Journal 
papers. 

He  has  completed  his  series  of  percep- 
tive articles  with  two  additional  install- 
ments, and  again  I  would  hope  to  make 
his  comments  available  to  a  larger 
audience.  Therefore  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objectjlon,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tProm  the  ^xmmington  (Del.)  Morning  News, 
Feb.  38,  1906] 

TBKEE    OOTEKNlCEirrB    Rule    SOTTTH    VtBTNAM 

(Note. — ^Thls  is   the  fifth  of  a  series  In 
which  WUllam  P.  Frank,  who  returned  earUer 
this  month  from  Vietnam,  reports  his  Im- 
pressions of  that  nation  and  its  people.) 
(By  WUllam  P.  Prank) 

South  Vietnam  has  an  area  slightly  larger 
than  the  State  of  Washington  yet  it  has.  In 
effect,  three  governments. 

Its  population  of  about  16  mUllon  is  out- 
wardly governed  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

But  both  its  economy  and  its  daUy  life  are 
influenced  by  the  United  States.  And  the 
National  Liberation  Front  or  Vletcong,  which 
claims  still  to  have  Influenoe  over  great  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  is  a  factor  constantly 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

U.S.  officials  In  WashlngDon  insist  this  Is  a 
Vietnamese  war  with  American  forces  help- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  Government.  It 
doesn't  take  long  for  an  observer  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that,  in  actuality,  the  South  Viet- 
namese strip  along  the  South  China  Sea  Is 
being  influenced,  changed,  and  affected  by 
the  American  forces,  backed  by  millions  of 
American  dollars  and  American  resources. 

The  accepted  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  with  Its  military  oongrees  and  mili- 
tary rulers,  is  Saigon. 

The  American  capital  Is  Washington  with 
the  U.S.  Embassy  and  the  ocxnmand  poet  of 
Oen.  WUllam  C.  Westmoreland  In  Vietnam 
as  Bubedlary  capitals. 

There  is  no  question  that  headquarters  of 
the  Vletcong  forces  is  Hanoi. 

To  complicate  matters  Iq  this  complex  sit- 
uation, there  are  a  number  of  minority 
groups  In  South  Vietnam  which  have  been 
problems  in  the  past  and  may  still  present 
problems  In  the  future.  Notable  among 
these  are  the  high-splrlted  individualistic 
Montagnards  of  the  hill  country  north  of 
Saigon. 

They  represent  an  Impottant  group  with 
their  own  customs,  tribal  ways,  and  racial 
Identity.  They  speak  their  own  language, 
have  their  own  traditions,  and  live  in  an  area 
vulnerable  to  guerrilla  Infiltration. 

Dealing  with  the  Montagnards  has  posed 
a  thorny  problem.  Various  methods  have 
been  tried.  Perhaps  the  most  unusual  is  the 
technique  of  Dr.  James  Turpln,  who  operates 
his  own  hospital  near  the  ctty  of  Dalat.  He 
frequently  negotiates  with  the  Montagnards 
and  has  foimd  the  best  approach  to  them  is 
through  cigars. 

So,  Turpln  gathers  cigars  from  friends  and 
hands  them  out  to  Montagnard  chieftains  to 
gain  their  attention  and  friendship. 

The  extent  of  the  American  Influence  In 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  Is  wide 
and  extremely  varied.  In  addition  to  the 
armed  forces,  there  are  a  atmiber  of  Impor- 
tant clvlUan  projecu  tmder  the  umbrella  of 
what  was  once  Itnown  as  U.S.  Operations 
Mission,  now  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

This  Includes  a  number  of  social  welfare 
projects  and  a  large  corps  of  advisers.  It  was 
Interesting  to  note  that  whUe  the  Americans 
are  supposed  to  be  the  "advisers."  they  quite 
often  "run  the  show"  wltU  the  Vietnamese 
offlcials  pUylng  either  a  siecondary  or  sup- 
porting role. 

During  an  Interview  with  a  high-ranking 
officer  In  the  Vietnam  National  Police.  I  asked 
to  interview  WUllam  Benson,  of  Montana, 
"*•  ^OP  U-S   adviser  for  the  national  police. 

We  drove  to  the  AID  building. 

It  was  a  Uttle  difficult  getting  past  the 
guards  and  when  we  arrived  In  the  lobby,  we 


were  not  permitted  to  walk  to  Benson's  office. 
He  had  to  come  out  to  greet  us. 

After  a  long  discussion  with  Benson,  I  got 
the  definite  idea  that  he  and  his  staff  actu- 
ally were  directing  the  organization  of  the 
National  Police  of  Vietnam. 

The  effect  of  the  mUllons  of  dollars  being 
spent  by  the  United  States  In  Vietnam  is 
apparent  to  the  visitor  from  the  moment  he 
arrives  In  the  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport.  The 
civilian  section  of  the  airport  Is  attractive 
and  small  but  beyond  the  gates  sprawls  one 
of  the  largest  military  air  bases  In  the  world. 
Inhabited  chiefly  by  Americans,  guarded  by 
Americans,  and  used  mostly  by  Americans. 

Millions  of  American  dollars  have  been 
and  are  being  spent  not  only  In  military 
Installations  but  In  constructing  harbors 
and  harbor  buildings — all  directed  by  Ameri- 
cans with  Vietnamese  employees.  Vietnam- 
ese now  consider  it  a  status  symbol  to  be 
employed  by  the  American  Government  or 
by  American  contractors. 

The  United  States  began  its  advisory  sys- 
tem with  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
on  a  small  scale  in  1965,  with  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Advisory  Group.  It  Is  now 
one  of  three  dozen  alphabetized  agencies  In 
the  country.  Notable  is  MACV — MlUtary 
Assistance  Command  Vietnam. 

The  entire  economy  of  Vietnam  today  de- 
pends on  American  support — from  the  con- 
struction of  harbors  and  faculties  to  the  Im- 
portation of  Tlce  Into  a  country  that  once 
ranked  the  grain  among  Its  chief  products. 

American  money,  engineering,  and  con- 
struction people  are  the  mainstays  of  the 
nation.  Without  them  it  would  coUapse 
overnight. 

There  is  practically  no  unemployment  In 
South  Vietnam,  as  there  was  in  1964.  In 
fact,  as  the  United  States  steps  up  its  con- 
struction program,  there  may  be  a  man- 
I>ower  shortage. 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  the  country 
Is  the  role  of  the  Vletcong  forces.  They  not 
only  harass,  terrorize,  and  fight  the  Ameri- 
cans and  South  Vietnamese  forces  but  also 
exact  "taxes"  or  tribute  from  American  and 
native  clvUians. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  U.S.  civilian 
convoys  of  construction  materials  are  halted 
at  checkpoints  by  the  Vletcong,  who  get  paid 
for  permitting  the  convoys  to  move  on  un- 
damaged. The  Vietcongs  also  Intercept  food 
convoys  of  natives  and  either  exact  "taxes" 
or  take  food  for  themselves. 

At  present,  the  major  differences  between 
U.S.  policy  and  the  present  government  of 
South  Vietnam  revolves  around  the  role  the 
Vletcong  or  Communist  National  Liberation 
Front  would  play  at  a  peace  conference. 

Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Oao  Ky  Insists  he 
win  have  no  parts  of  the  Communists. 
Americans  are  saying  that,  if  necessary,  the 
NLP  should  be  represented. 

Observers  in  Saigon  believe  that  If  the  Ky 
government  lasts  that  long,  Washington  wlU 
have  its  way  In  the  end  since  Washington 
Is  footing  practically  the  entire  blU. 

[From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News, 
Mar.  1, 1966] 

Netther  Hawks  Nob  Doves;  SotrrH  Viet- 
nam Newsmen  Tread  Middle  Path 
(Note. — This  Is  the  last  of  a  series  in  which 
WUllam  P.  Prank,  who  returned  recently 
from  Vietnam,  reports  his  Impressions  of 
that  nation  and  its  pec^le.) 

(By  WUUam  P.  Prrnk) 
Despite  their  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
war,  few  members  of  the  360-member  press 
corps  In  South  Vietnam  can  be  classified  as 
either  hawks  or  doves. 

Most  of  the  newsmen,  representing  news- 
papers, television,  and  radio  In  many  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world,  would  more  accurately 
be  described  as  "raUblrds." 


Favorable  expressions  for  the  Vletcong, 
Hancrf,  or  North  Vietnam  are  rare,  but  the 
newsmen — most  of  them  Amn'lcans — are 
often  critical  of  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  war  efforts.  The  nevramen  also  take 
verbal  potshots  at  the  social  welfare  pro- 
grams undertaken  by  the  UzUted  States  and 
Its  allies  in  ttils  war. 

Because  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  vast 
American  Installations  representing  millions 
of  dollars  and  to  the  immense  array  of  men 
and  battle  equipment,  the  newsmen  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Vietnamese  economy  is  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  United  States. 

OccaslonaUy,  a  newsman  car.  be  heard  ex- 
pressing hlB  opinion  that  the  war  should  be 
expanded,  but  we  didn't  hear  any  comments 
from  reporters  regarding  the  United  States 
getting  out  of  Vietnam. 

Many  newsmen,  8(xne  of  them  2-year  vet- 
erans of.  the  war,  are  not  Impressed  with  the 
U.S.  effort  as  It  now  exists.  Some  believe  the 
enclave  idea  wUl'work. 

The  newsmen  have  this  In  common :  They 
are  depressed  by  the  number  of  Americans 
killed  or  wounded  and  they  are  fearful  that 
these  niunbers  wUl  continue  on  the  Increase. 
They  know  the  ugly  side  of  the  war  is  getting 
worse. 

Newsmen  who  attend  the  dally  briefings  in 
the  small,  alr-condltloned  theater  In  the 
Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs  Office  (JUSPAO)  In 
the  heart  of  Saigon  are  constantly  pestering 
U.S.  officials  who  persist  In  giving  scanty  and 
sometimes  obscurely  worded  reports. 

It  Is  not  unconunon  at  these  briefings  to 
hear  reporters,  just  In  from  the  battlefield, 
teU  more  about  what  went  on  during  a  spe- 
cific action  than  the  briefers. 

While  the  reporters  appreciate  the  spot  the 
briefers  are  in,  nonetheless,  some  newsmen 
ask  them  questions  like  these:  "How  light 
are  light  casualtltles?"  "What's  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Vletcong  atrocity  and  a  Vlet- 
cong outrage?"  or  "When  Is  a  hut  that's  been 
burned  not  a  home  for  someone  but  a  Vlet- 
cong Installation?" 

When  pushed  Into  a  corner,  the  briefers 
often  agree  to  release  more  information  pro- 
vided it  is  regarded  as  "baclcground  data" 
and  should  be  used  only  without  attribution. 

All  in  all,  the  news  corps  has  a  friendly 
relationship  with  the  American  mUltary  of- 
ficials, principally  because  the  mUltary  au- 
thorities have  not  clamped  down  any  broad 
censorship,  and  appear  to  be  trying  to  do 
their  best  to  accommodate  the  press  In  get- 
ting stories. 

In  the  field,  the  newsmen  wear  fatigues, 
boots,  and  always  carry  canteens.  I  only  saw 
one  carry  a  revolver — a  television  man  re- 
sponsible for  a  lot  of  camera  equipment. 

As  in  all  other  areas  of  news  reporting. 
Journalists  who  have  been  in  Vietnam  for  a 
long  time  have  established  mutual  trust  with 
mUltary  authorities.    This  pays  off. 

However,  service  to  the  press  varies  with 
the  branches  of  the  service. 

For  example,  with  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, the  "darlings"  of  the  press  section,  were 
newsmen  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  because 
Birmingham  had  recently  "adopted"  the  1st 
Infantry  Division  and  the  newspaper  there 
were  giving  the  division  depth  coverage. 

With  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  the  press 
section  was  cooperative  all  right,  but  priority 
went  to  a  battery  of  writers  and  photogra- 
phers from  the  big  television  networlcs. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  Bill  Snead  and 
I  were  to  be  in  Vietnam  for  only  3  weeks 
and  were  always  on  the  go,  we  didn't  have 
time  to  develop  news  contacts  with  any  one 
group. 

This,  however,  did  not  count  with  the  U.S. 
Marines  at  Da  Nang.  They  treated  us  as  U 
we  were  In  a  position  to  give  them  Just  as 
much  coverage  as  the  Associated  Press  or 
the  United  Press  International. 
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The  Mme  went  for  th«  pre—  sectlcm  of  tbe 
7tb  n«et  ■tetloned  In  Saigon.  Tbmy  put  st 
the  <UspoHa  of  Snead.  a  Oemutn  n«w«p»per- 
man,  and  myMlf  a  two-«ngln«  plan*  tbat 
landed  atop  tb*  alroraft  earrtar,  Tieomdtrog*. 

Had  wa  b««n  abla  to  stay  In  Vietnam 
longer,  we  oould  have  gotten  out  to  the  other 
vessela  of  the  fleet  on  the  aame  basis. 

A  few  American  newsmen  express  some  ad- 
miration for  the  Vletnameae  but  chiefly  when 
a  Vietnamese  news  source  will  give  them 
valuable  tips. 

Every  newsman  In  Saigon  has  two  Identl- 
flcatlon  cards.  One  la  the  yellow,  with  red 
stripes,  a  Vietnamese  press  card  which  be 
never  uses. 

The  other  la  the  valuable  blue  press  card, 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Defense  Department.  It 
iB  the  magic  key  to  many  doors.  Without  his 
blue  card,  a  newsman  might  as  well  be  In 
Umbo. 

The  blue  press  card  gets  him  Into  the 
PX's,  the  officers'  open  messes,  and  past 
•ome  of  the  tightest  security  guards. 

It  Is  also  his  ticket  for  military  planes 
when  they  are  available.  A  newsman  can  go 
Into  practically  any  n.S.  air  terminal  In 
South  Vietnam,  show  his  blue  press  card, 
and  get  a  ride,  If  there  Is  room.  He  can  make 
reservations  for  planes  In  advance  and  not  be 
bumped,  regardless  of  the  military  waiting 
list. 

The  American  newsman  will  be  flown  Into 
a  combat  Eone — U  he  wants  to  and  If  a  ptlane 
or  helicopter  Is  available — but  getting  out  la 
something  else.  There  are  priorities,  partic- 
ularly for  the  wounded,  of  course. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  an  American 
news  photographer  can  take  pictures  any- 
where In  South  Vietnam,  except  Inside  the 
O.S.  Bmbassy  and  artnind  certain  types  of 
planes  and  in  the  vicinity  of  certain  kinds 
of  artillery  bunkers. 

No  one  censors  reporters'  stories  nor  the 
work  of  photographers.  However,  there  is 
aecunty  on  information  that  is  given  on  a 
hold  for  release  basis.  A  reportsr  who  vio- 
lates this  agreement  will  get  into  trouble,  but 
this  is  true  almost  anywhere. 

Two  brleflngs  for  the  press  are  held  each 
day.  One  la  at  the  Vietiuon  press  head- 
quarters in  downtown  Saigon,  usually  well 
attended  but  not  always  profitable  as  far  as 
news  Is  ooncerned. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  U.S.  brleflngs  are 
held  In  the  Joint  n.S.  Public  Affairs  Oflloe 
Building,  always  well  attended. 

It  Is  also  In  that  building  where  the  news- 
men make  their  contacts  for  going  out  into 
the  field  to  contact  the  various  divisions- 
The  building  also  has  a  press  lounge  where 
some  newsmen  pick  up  their  mail,  and  can 
meet  friends  and  news  contacts. 

The  Americans  who  run  JUSPAO  have  such 
trust  In  the  press  that  the  building  is  never 
closed.  Newsmen  can  wander  In  and  out  any 
time  of  the  day. 

I  have  seen  Vietnamese  civilians  seeking  to 
enter  the  building,  present  their  Identlflca- 
tlon  cards  but  they  are  still  searched. 

Some  of  them  who  carry  packages  have  to 
open  them  for  scrutiny.  I  have  never  seen 
an  American  frisked. 

Because  of  the  problem  of  communications, 
not  too  many  American  newsmen  associate 
with  Vietnamese  officials  although  the  Viet- 
nam press  officials  are  extremely  helpful  to 
newsmen  who  want  to  meet  Vietnamese  per- 
sonalities in  government. 

Neither  the  Vietnamese  general  police  nor 
military  i>ollce  interfere  with  the  goings  and 
comings  of  the  American  newsmen. 

While  a  newsman  has  to  stop  to  identify 
himself  before  an  American  UP.  at  a  secu- 
rity checkpoint,  I  have  seen  American  news- 
men whlB  pMt  Vletnameae  police  and  ytil. 


On  the  night,  however,  when  the  top- 
ranking  Vietnamese  ofllclala  left  the  Saigon 
airport  for  Honolulu  to  meet  President  John- 
son, I  saw  a  Vletnameee  MP  try  to  push  an 
American  photographer  back. 

The  photographer  struggled  with  the  sol- 
dier and  continued  taking  pictures.  This 
would  not  have  happened  had  the  military 
policeman  been  an  American. 


OPERATION  HELPING  HAND 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  as  residents 
of  the  American  State  closest  to  Viet- 
nam, Hawaii's  i)eople  react  sensitively — 
like  many  Americans  elsewhere — to  the 
hardships  being  endured  by  the  dis- 
tressed people  of  Vietnam.  They  are 
concerned  that  they  are  not  ddng  all 
that  they  might  to  ease  the  suffering  at 
destitute  civilians  In  Vietnam  villages. 

Recently,  a  project  called  Operation 
Helping  Hand  was  started  In  Hawaii.  It 
Is  being  administered  by  the  25th  In- 
fantry Division,  whose  "Tropic  Light- 
ning" soldiers  are  stationed  at  Schofield 
Barracks  in  Hawaii.  The  Division's  2d 
Brigade,  recently  assigned  to  Vietnam 
and  already  engsiged  In  combat,  is  dis- 
tributing truckloads  of  needed  articles 
collected  in  Hawaii  to  Vietnamese  fam- 
ilies. 

The  response  on  the  part  of  Hawaii's 
people  to  Operation  Helping  Hand  has 
been  truly  gratifying.  Government  ofll- 
dals.  National  Guardsmen,  Boy  Scouts, 
war  veterans,  schoolchildren,  business 
firms,  and  thousands  of  private  citizens 
joined  in  the  massive  drive  and  donated 
tons  of  materials.  They  included  soap, 
toothbrushes,  books,  pencils,  working 
tools,  children's  clothing,  health  and 
sanitation  goods,  foodstuffs,  and  train- 
ing aids  for  vocational  schools. 

The  donated  items  were  assembled  at 
schools,  fire  stations,  supermarkets  and 
other  points,  then  transi>orted  to  sev- 
eral warehouses.  Soon  they  will  be 
shipped  to  southeast  Asia,  to  augment 
smaller  coUections  sent  earlier. 

In  addition,  substantial  cash  contribu- 
tions were  collected. 

The  close  cooperation  between  the 
military  and  the  civilian  communities  in 
Hawaii  made  this  Joint  undertaking  a 
splendid  success.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port tbat  Operation  Helping  Hand  Is  al- 
ready bringing  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
hard-pressed  Vietnamese  people.  At  the 
same  time  the  project  Is  helping  to  build 
closer  bonds  of  understanding  with  the 
Vletnsonese  people. 

An  informative  article  on  the  impact 
of  Operation  Helping  Hand  in  Vietnam 
has  been  published  in  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  of  February  25,  1966,  under  the 
headline  "25th  DeUvers  Gifts." 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  which 
appeared  on  February  15,  1966,  shortly 
before  the  drive  began.  These  articles 
reflect  the  enthusiasm  and  support  which 
the  newspapers  and  all  other  groups  and 
Individuals  in  the  community  gave  Op- 
eration Helping  Hand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcois. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 

Feb.  16, 19M1 

HxLPiMa  Hand  uf  VnmtAK 

Hawaii  gets  a  chance  In  a  few  days  to  put 
Its  help  where  It  wlU  do  Immediate  and 
potentlaUy  far-reaching  good  in  Vietnam. 

The  26th  Infantry  Division's  Operation 
Helping  Hand  Is  getting  underway  next 
week,  and  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  offered 
a  full  partnership. 

The  State  and  county  governments  are 
supporting  the  drive. 

The  Idea  is  to  collect  In  Hawaii  the  many 
hundreds  of  dally  household  goods  we  take 
for  granted — but  which  are  badly  needed  to 
Vietnam — and  shl'^  them  to  the  36th  in 
Vietnam. 

The  soldiers  will  use  the  goods  to  help 
the  Vietnamese  people  and  to  win  friends  in 
the  villages. 

This  friendship  Is  a  vital  weapon  for  our 
troops  and  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment  in  combating  the  Communists. 

Items  to  be  collected  Pebruary  26.  26,  and 
27  include  such  things  as  soap,  saws,  nails, 
hammers,  shovels,  sewing  material,  spcating 
equipment,  toothbrushes,  and  other  health- 
related  aids,  coloring  books  and  crayons  and 
other  toy  Items. 

A  list  was  published  In  the  Sunday  paper 
and  wUl  be  repeated.  Cash  donations  are 
also  needed. 

The  recent  Honolulu  summit  talks  with 
President  Johnson  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
leaders  put  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  the 
"other  war,"  the  political  war  to  win  the 
loyalty  of  the  people. 

It  is  Just  this  that  Operation  Helping 
Hand  is  concerned  with,  and  It  offers  Hawaii 
a  chance  to  participate  In  some  shirt  sleeve 
diplomacy. 

The  25th  Division,  which  began  moving 
from  Schofleld  Barracks  the  flrst  of  the  year, 
calls  the  Items  "ammunition  for  peace"  to 
win  the  villagers  over. 

Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  D.  Walker,  of  the  25th, 
makes  the  point  that  while  the  villagers 
aren't  hostile,  they  aren't  always  friendly. 

Since  getting  cooperation  Is  vital  to  the 
kind  of  war  we're  fighting  In  Vietnam,  Oper- 
ation Helping  Hand  la  no  small  matter.  It 
could  mean  a  real  difference  In  the  security 
of  many  men  there. 

Hawaii  feels  especially  close  to  what's  go- 
ing on  In  Vietnam,  as  the  response  to  earlier 
drives  of  this  kind  has  shown.  The  26Ui 
Is  composed  of  "our  boys,"  as  are  the  Kaneohe 
Marines  who  went  to  Vietnam  earlier. 

Collection  points  for  the  drive  will  be  at 
fire  stations,  public  schools,  and  most  super- 
markets. 

Start  saving  some  of  the  needed  items 
now,  and  be  ready  next  week  to  help  both 
oxir  fighting  forces  and  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple caught  in  a  long  and  bitter  war. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
Feb.  26,  1M6] 

FaOM   TRX    ISI.AIfSS   TO    VlKTNAM :    2STB 

DZI.IVKRS  Gifts 
(By  Dale  Kenery) 

CucBi,  VizTNAM. — The  hostility  of  villagers 
in  Haimghla  Province,  20  miles  northwest  of 
Saigon,  melted  into  smiles  today  when  trucks, 
from  the  2d  Brigade,  26th  Infantry  Division, 
poured  into  the  hamlet  of  Bacha  laden  with 
clothing,  reading  material,  and  other  supplies 
from  the  people  of  HawaU. 

The  shipment  Is  the  flrst  in  a  maosive  effort 
throughout  the  entire  Aloha  State  to  help 
the  Vletnameae  people  in  the  36th  Infanuy 
Division's  Operation  Helping  Hand. 
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The  soap,  school  supplies,  sewing  materials, 
and  clothing  were  delivered  to  the  children 
of  Minh-tan  School,  which  Is  In  Bacha.  a 
small  relocation  village  for  refugees  who  have 
fled  from  North  Vietnam. 

In  accepting  the  materials  for  his  men 
from  A  Troop.  3d  squadron.  4th  Cavalry,  Col. 
Lynwood  M.  Johnson,  Jr..  ad  Brigade  com- 
mander, said,  "With  these  Items  and  oiu* 
medical  aid  program,  we  wtU  be  able  to  really 
convince  the  people  of  our  sincere  desire  to 
assist  them. 

"The  members  of  the  2d  Brigade  send  sin- 
cere thanks  and  aloha  to  the  residents  of 
Hawaii  for  furnishing  supplies  that  wUl 
greatly  beneflt  the  Vietnamese  families." 

Helping  Hand  was  laundhed  over  a  month 
ago  under  a  program  conceived  by  Tropic 
Lightning  Conunander  MaJ.  Gen.  Fred  C. 
Weyand.  who  recently  infoDined  Hawaii  resi- 
dents that  their  contributions  will  be  car- 
ried along  with  anununltion  and  rations  and 
will  be  personally  given  t«  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

To  date,  the  25th  has  received  the  active 
support  of  all  conununltles.  Gov.  John 
A.  Burns,  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu  Mayor  Neal  S. 
Blalsdell,  and  the  city  council,  the  Hawaii 
Metropolitan  Jaycees,  and  a  number  of  com- 
mercial concerns  anxious  to  give  Hawaii's 
own  division  support  in  tielplng  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

An  estimated  18,000  poimds  of  materlaU 
were  shipped  from  Hawa^  last  week  as  a 
result  of  the  Jaycees'  effort*  throughout  the 
State. 

Weyand  recently  empba|lzed,  "In  our  as- 
sistance program  In  Vietnam  we  have  already 
learned  that  medical  supplies  which  heal 
the  peasant  and  his  family  can  be  as  valu- 
able as  artillery  shells  and  a  cake  of  soap  for 
a  Vietnamese  family  more  effective  than  a 
bullet  expended  against  the  enemy. 

"In  short.  Helping  Hand  will  be  an  exten- 
sion of  our  aloha  to  the  people  of  Vletiuun. 

"Charity  Is  not  our  go4l.  Instead,  man 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  his  fellow  man  is 
what  the  Tropic  Lightning  soldier  wUl  use 
to  secure  the  friendship  so  necessary  in  a 
country  where  suspicion  qnd  distrust  are 
commonplace." 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  today  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce designated  the  six  New  England 
States  as  an  economic  development  re- 
gion under  title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
By  so  doing  the  Secretary  has  formally 
extended  an  invitation  to  these  six 
States  to  form  a  New  EJngland  regional 
commission.  This  commission  will  study 
both  the  assets  and  the  deficiencies  of 
the  region  and  determine  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  future  economic 
growth  and  stability  of  the  entire  area. 

What  was  begun  today  has  been  the 
hope  of  the  New  England  congressional 
delegation  and  interested  citizens  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more.  It  also  marks  a 
change  In  our  thinking  at  to  how  best  to 
bring  the  reality  of  national  economic 
growth  to  every  area  of  the  country. 

The  New  England  States  comprise  the 
oldest  regional  civilization  and  economy 
in  the  United  States.  They  have  been 
bound  together  historically  and  Identi- 
fied as  one  in  their  contributions  to  our 
Nation's  history  and  development.  Un- 
fortunately, they  have  iJso  been  bound 


together  in  suffering  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic decline.  At  one  time  New  Eng- 
land was  the  center  of  our  Nation's  ship- 
ping and  fishing  Industry;  at  one  time 
this  region  provided  the  technology  to 
clothe  the  Nation;  at  one  time  the  peo- 
ple of  this  area  were  looked  upon  as  the 
most  efficient,  productive,  and  energetic 
producers  in  our  Nation.  They  still  are. 
But  events  have  occurred,  in  most  in- 
stances totally  beyond  their  control,  that 
lessened  the  opportunities  to  use  their 
skills  and  energies.  As  a  result  we  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  many  talented  peo- 
ple— especially  the  potential  of  our 
youth. 

No  member  of  the  New  England  con- 
gressional delegation  has  ever  made  the 
case  that  our  region  was  fully  debilitated, 
nor  hjis  it  ever  been  suggested  that  our 
economic  life  was  in  need  of  a  massive 
Federal  program.  But  It  has  been  rec- 
ognized that  down  through  the  years  we 
have  suffered  obstacles  to  growth  that 
have  left  us  with  persistent  economic 
weak  spmts  that  constantly  hamper  ef- 
forts at  revltalization. 

The  first  major  recognition  of  New 
England's  need  for  Federal  assistance  in 
meeting  its  own  problems  was  stated  by 
Senator  Kennedy  in  the  spring  of  1953. 
In  3  days  of  discussion  before  the  UJ3. 
Senate  he  detailed  those  subtle  weak- 
nesses in  New  England's  economic  struc- 
ture that  constantly  held  us  down,  re- 
gardless of  overall  national  economic 
growth.  He  stressed  then  as  we  stress 
now,  that  the  strengths  of  New  England 
surpass  our  weaknesses,  and  that  our 
people  need  only  to  coordinate  their  eco- 
nomic energies  as  a  region  to  overcome 
years  of  decline. 

After  more  than  3  years  of  experience 
with  the  area  redevelopment  approach 
it  became  apparent  that,  helpful  as  ARA 
was  in  promoting  economic  growth  in 
specific  communities,  long-term  growth 
of  the  community  demanded  a  broader 
approach.  A  change  in  emphasis  was 
needed  from  that  of  complete  reliance  on 
programs  designed  to  rescue  single  areas 
fully  depleted  to  accelerating  entire  re- 
gions to  meet  their  potential.  There  was 
a  recognition  that  only  when  every  re- 
gion of  our  country  is  progressing  at  a 
rate  similar  to  our  national  advance 
would  the  benefits  of  prosperity  reach 
each  individual. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  express  the 
need  for  a  coordinated  economic  growth 
program  among  States  in  a  Senate  speech 
last  Pebruary.  I  announced  then  that 
in  discussions  with  the  President,  and 
members  of  his  administration,  I  had  re- 
ceived assurances  that  this  new  approach 
to  regional  development  was  being  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  the  Congress — 
and  that  the  New  England  region  would 
be  included  in  any  program  eventually 
developed. 

When  the  Economic  Development  Act 
was  Introduced  In  March,  I  was  proud  to 
cosponsor  the  measure  and  to  begin  work 
with  my  New  England  senatorial  col- 
leagues in  preparing  the  case  for  our  six 
States. 

As  a  result  of  a  thorough  study  of  the 
New  England  economy,  in  terms  of  the 


guidelines  proposed  in  the  administra- 
tion's l>ill,  by  regional  experts  at  Boeton 
University,  the  New  England  Senators 
were  fully  prepared  to  present  the  case 
for  a  development  commission  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  the  date  of 
the  bill's  passage. 

This  cooperation  at  the  congressional 
level  is  today  fully  reflected  In  the  ac- 
tions of  the  New  England  Governors  in 
accepting  the  Secretary's  invitation  to 
form  a  commission. 

We  now  look  to  the  future  and  the 
promise  of  coordination  and  agreement 
among  several  States  for  the  economic 
beneflt  of  all,  regardless  of  boimdaries 
within  the  region.  For  the  first  time  we 
will  be  charting  a  course  of  economic 
action  from  a  New  England  point  of 
view.  We  will  look  to  our  basic  resources, 
find  those  areas  in  which  we  have  the 
advantage,  and  then  move  to  maximize 
that  advantage.  This  can  be  done  by  In- 
tegrating the  separate  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  State  and  Federal  agencies,  and 
where  development  gaps  remain  we  can 
seek  new  legislative  solutions. 

Long-range  plans  can  be  made  to  free 
our  rivers  from  pollution  and  relieve  our 
cities  from  the  burden  of  urban  blight. 
We  can  guarantee  the  preservation  of 
those  things  that  are  considered  unique 
to  New  England — our  beautiful  open 
spaces,  our  forests,  lakes,  and  coastal 
areas. 

The  revltalization  of  our  region  will 
call  back  the  many  who  have  left  and 
attract  new  manpower.  The  people  of 
New  England,  their  technical  skills  and 
the  institutions  and  enterprises  they  have 
created  will  continue  to  be  considered  an 
enviable  resource.  TTieir  presence  will  at- 
tract Increased  private  investment  and 
productive  capacity  to  our  area  so  that 
a  broad-based  stability  will  be  created. 

The  problems  of  New  England  power, 
susceptible  as  we  have  seen  to  failure, 
can  be  reexamined  to  determine  better 
ways  in  which  to  bring  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  power  Into  our  region. 

Transportation  networks  can  flourish, 
especially  in  rail  freight  and  air  travel. 
Rapid  transit  systems  can  be  developed 
to  insure  the  efficient  and  safe  transit  of 
people  in  and  out  of  major  urban  areas. 

These  and  other  basic  resource  prob- 
lems are  in  desperate  need  of  study  and 
coordination.  And  the  people  of  New 
England  who  have  long  waited  for  their 
use  of  the  opportunities  that  our  region 
could  offer  are  now  assured  by  today's 
activities  of  an  economic  future  that  will 
parallel  our  Nation's  progress. 


THE  BIG  PICTURE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  series  of  articles  In  recent 
Issues  of  the  Review,  the  bimonthly  pub- 
lication of  the  Defense  Supply  Associa- 
tion, deals  with  the  existing  situation  in 
Vietnam,  and,  I  believe,  casts  a  reveal- 
ing light  on  the  urgency  to  complete  con- 
ference action  on  legislation,  passed 
yesterday  by  the  Senate,  to  provide  fiscal 
1966  supplemental  authorizations  for 
military  procurement. 
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The  author  of  these  articles,  Lt.  Oen. 
Andrew  T.  McNamara,  UJ3.  Army,  re- 
tired, Is  presently  editor  of  the  Review 
and  executive  vice  president  of  the  De- 
fense Supply  Association,  an  organization 
headquartered  in  Washington,  D.C., 
which  is  composed  of  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  key  clviliaiis  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  leaders  of  indus- 
try. This  association  disseminates  pro- 
fessional Information  concerning  supply 
and  related  activities  of  the  Etepartment 
of  Defense. 

General  McNamara  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's foremost  experts  in  the  field  of 
logistics,  having  formerly  served  as  the 
Quartermaster  General.  \JB.  Army,  and 
as  the  first  Director  of  the  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency,  a  combined  procurement  and 
supply  agency  of  the  armed  services. 
This  Agency  was  created  under  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  present  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  early  days  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  as  part  of  the 
streamlining  of  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Because  of  the  authoritative  back- 
ground from  which  General  McNamara 
speaks.  I  feel  his  remarks  merit  the  at- 
tention of  the  membership  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Review.  January-February.  19M| 

Many  Americans  have  a  mistaken  view 
of  how  our  policy  waa  shaped  in  Vietnam. 
'Why  force  this  on  us?  "  they  aslc. 

It  Is  true  that  a  percentage  of  American 
people  WEtnt  to  know  why  we  are  Involved 
In  Vietnam.  This  feeling  exists  In  spite  of 
a  wealth  of  reasons  from  responsible  leaders 
of  our  country. 

It's  visible  In  many  wallcs  of  life.  The  lat- 
est and  probably  moat  publicised  Is  the 
youth  effort  coupled  with  demonstrations 
of  queatlonable  allegiance.  The  fact  that 
Vietnam  is  remote  from  our  shores  adds  to 
the  fullness  in  their  minds. 

Contrariwise  they  cannot  reason  that 
failure  to  stop  Infringement  of  rights  in 
other  countries  will  InevlUbly  lead  to  the 
challenge  of  these  same  democratic  Ideals 
but  this  time  is  will  be  in  our  country. 

In  addition  they  reason  that  we  have  trou- 
bles at  home  that  are  not  yet  solved.  Thus 
they  conclude  hastily  and  erroneously  that 
we  are  wrongfully  in  Vietnam,  and  on  and 
on  and  on. 

They  run  to  words.  Surely  it  must  be  ap- 
parent if  they  are  studenU  that  the  United 
States  of  America  as  a  country  is  now  inter- 
national both  In  stature  as  well  as  conunlt- 
ment.  It  should  tt«  equally  clear  that  com- 
munism is  not  confined  to  the  borders  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  they  are  not  students  but  merely  mal- 
contents, then  there  are  several  areas  of 
action  for  them.  They  can  continue  their 
actions  and  perhaps  gain  sufficient  voice  so 
that  law  may  be  passed  which  would  satisfy 
them.  They  could  Join  peaceful  efforts  In 
other  countries  where  their  sensitive  na- 
tures might  lit  better  perhaps  than  here. 
(But  they  should  realize  that  they  could 
lose  their  right  to  express  themselves  In 
countries  other  than  this  if  they  prefer  to 
leave  us.) 

But  surely  student  or  malcontent  must 
realise  that  the  United  States  was  founded  on 
the  basis  of  freedom  and  Justice.  Since  this 
U  so,  it  U  right  and  also  Just  that  of  aU  na- 


tions, the  United  SUtes  should  defend  the 
principles  of  democracy,  if  not  advance  them. 

Who  would  object  to  thU?  Certainly  the 
proponents  of  communism  would.  Therefore, 
where  the  rights  of  freemen  are  being 
usurped  It  Is  proper  that  our  Nation  be  pres- 
ent to  align  ourselves  with  those  that  seek 
the  same  Ideals  which  created  this  Nation. 

This  great  Nation  of  ours  Is  not  attempt- 
ing to  exploit  Vietnam.  It  seeks  to  contribute 
to  the  stability  of  Vietnam. 

It  does  not  seek  to  do  this  by  military 
means.  It  does  seek  to  help  the  Vietnamese 
keep  their  independence.  The  presence  of 
our  troops  and  the  loss  of  our  men  together 
with  their  Vietnamese  comrades  who  are  also 
suffering  will  accomplish  this  and  in  addi- 
tion will  serve  warning  that  we  want  peace 
and  freedom  for  all  men.  We  Americana 
want  It  everywhere. 

The  three  Presidents  who  have  supported 
our  policy  have  merely  called  the  hand  of 
commumsm  which  is  steadily  attempting  to 
spill  into  areas  not  yet  under  their  control. 
Our  Congress  has  not  Involved  us  in  an  inter- 
national scene,  and  this  Nation  is  not  being 
forced  to  consume  such  a  policy. 

We  Americans  want  freedom  in  Vietnam 
Just  as  Biu-ely  as  we  want  our  own  independ- 
ence— and  we  want  it  for  others  wherever 
they  live. 

A.  T.  McNamara. 

Vietnam 
(By  Lt.  Oen.  A.  T    McNamara,  USA.  reUred, 
executive  vice   president,   Defense   Supply 
Association) 

One  of  the  comments  frequently  heard 
reUtlve  to  South  Vietnam  and  its  problems 
with  guerrillas  for  us  pertains  to  its  lx>rders. 

Various  statements  are  made  that  means 
must  exist  of  closing  the  international  bor- 
ders of  a  country.  This  would  simplify  the 
problem  and  localize  the  guerrillas  to  those 
who  are  within  the  troubled  country. 

But  a  quick  look  at  the  map  of  Vietnam 
shows  that  the  suggested  action  isn't  quite 
as  simple  a  Job  as  the  sutement.  In  fact 
It's  a  real  problem  when  you  look  at  the 
length  of  the  border  and  the  type  of  l>order 
which  exists  In  South  Vietnam.  It's  roughly 
the  dlsUnce  between  Washington  and  Los 
Angeles  and  better  than  half  faces  the  sea. 
Tills  border  Is  perforated  by  rivers  through- 
out and  with  large  swampy  areas  in  addition 
in  the  south  or  delta  region.  The  border 
adjoining  the  neighboring  countries  is  not 
well  defined  and  is  very  woody. 

To  treat  the  question  we  sought  an  ex- 
pression from  a  young  capUln  of  Infantry, 
an  obvious  graduate  of  the  Infantry  School 
at  Port  Benning  and  who  had  recent  ex- 
posure to  the  teachings  from  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  at  Port  Bragg.  Incidentally, 
more  expressions  from  other  levels  will  be 
developed  in  future  issues. 

His  answer  was  short  and  incisive.  There 
are  means  to  accomplish  Just  such  a  thing 
and,  of  course,  it  simplifies  the  problem 
greatly  If  borders  can  be  sealed.  But  It's  a 
tough  Job.  he  said. 

It  seemed  almost  like  attending  a  school 
to  have  him  list  assumptions,  such  as  when: 

(a)  neighboring  countries  are  sympathetic 
to  the  insurgents: 

(b)  the  bordering  nations  are  capable  of 
supplying  mainly  by  land: 

(c)  the  iMundariee  are  heavily  vegetated, 
mountainous  and  not  clearly  defined: 

(d)  the  majority  of  citizens  are  loyal  to 
the  government  body  in  power; 

(e)  money,  troops  and  resources  are  avail- 
able to  the  existing  government: 

<f)  the  nations  supporting  and  supplying 
the  country  do  not  desire  to  provoke  inter- 
national  Incidents  with   bordering   nations: 

(g)    nuclear  weapons  won't  be  employed. 

On  the  top  of  these  assumptions  he  out- 
lined some  facts  which  bore  directly  on 
the   problem   as   he   saw  it.   such   as  when: 


(a)  the  terrain  U  difficult  and  vegetation 
is  dense.  This  would  favor  guerrilla  move- 
ments and  the  ease  of  their  resuppiy; 

(b)  the  amount  of  assistance  and  re- 
sources obtained  from  any  sympathetic  bor- 
dering nation  is  substantial. 

His  discussion  on  terrain  was  fascinating. 
In  difficult  terrain  and  dense  vegetation  two 
measures  popped  readily  to  his  tongue:  l.e  , 
saturate  the  difficult  terrain  wtlh  troops  and 
defoliate  the  heavily  vegetated  areas.  To 
defoliate  would  enable  friendly  forces  to 
check  more  readily  for  hiding  areas  and  es- 
cape routes.  Our  Nation,  since  It's  covered 
with  crab  grass  and  broad-leafed  weeds 
should  have  a  means  to  defoliate  areas  with 
some  assurance  of  success. 

A  search  was  made  and  some  pictures  were 
found  that  show  that  our  modern  chemistry 
had  indeed  the  capability  of  defoliating  dense 
vegetation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  about  8,0(X)  acres  of 
mangrove  forest  which  paralleled  about  50 
miles  of  rivers,  canals  and  roads  were  sprayed 
The  thought  was  to  clear  the  vegetation  from 
the  sides  of  these  arteries  and  thus  give  bet- 
ter visibility  to  our  pilots. 

About  a  month  after  sprajrlng,  the  areas 
were  checked  and  it  was  perfectly  obvious 
that  practically  all  the  vegetation  in  the 
sprayed  areas  was  dead  or  dying  and  almost 
complete  defoliation  had  resulted. 

Our  captain  was  by  now  thoroughly 
warmed  up  to  his  subject.  Terrain,  he  ex- 
plained, helps  insurgent  forces.  This  Is  so 
because  It  can  be  rugged  and  difflctUt,  It  can 
be  mountainous  or  swampy  or  It  can  be  be- 
cause of  vegetation  and  therefore  the  effort 
must  be  expended  to  defoliate. 

He  talked  of  the  hills  of  Klangsl.  the 
mountains  of  Greece,  the  Sierra  Maestra,  the 
swamps  of  the  Plain  of  Reeds  in  Cochln- 
China.  the  paddy  fields  of  Tonkin,  the  Jungle 
of  Malaya — all  of  which  give  strong  advan- 
tages to  the  insurgents. 

Turning  to  another  problem,  we  must 
understand  that  to  occupy  areas  such  as  these 
requires  large  forces  of  men.  It  is  realized, 
of  course,  that  a  country  cannot  at  one  time 
be  enUrely  saturated.  It  has  to  be  by  areas. 
When  this  happens  the  Insurgents  or  guer- 
rillas merely  fade  elsewhere.  It's  like  squeez- 
ing a  soft  balloon.  The  air  merely  pope  Into 
the  ends.  This  was  true  in  the  Peloponnese 
which  had  been  a  guerrilla  stronghold.  When 
the  area  was  saturated  with  loyal  troops,  the 
guerrillas  merely  moved  to  the  Orammos 
area.  It  was  simple  for  the  guerrillas  but 
hard  for  the  loyal  troops  since  It  required  a 
ratio  of  7  to  1  loyal  troops  to  guerrillas. 

The  picture  became  really  clear  as  the 
capuin  said  things  can  be  accomplished  but 
Its  hard  and  costly  In  effort. 

To  be  able  to  seal  borders  would  help 
greatly  because  It  would  limit  the  enemy's 
freedom  of  action  beyond  the  borders.  This 
freedom  has  been  one  of  the  main  factors 
which  determined  the  duration  of  conflict 
in  previous  guerrilla  wars.  Greece  was  un- 
able to  crush  their  Communist  insurgents 
until  Yugoslavia  no  longer  served  as  a  sup- 
port base  to  these  armed  bands  who  were 
fighting  on  Greek  soli.  It  was  equally  true 
when  the  French  were  fighting  the  Vlet- 
minh  who  were  able  to  make  use  of  bases  In 
China.  To  seal  International  borders  they 
must  be  clearly  definable.  Many  obstacles 
have  to  be  erected.  No  gaps  can  be  per- 
mitted Insofar  as  surveillance  is  concerned. 
All  means  must  l>e  utilized  to  prevent  pene- 
tration of  the  border.  This  of  course  in- 
cludes diplomatic  Intervention. 

In  conclusion  one  can  reason  that  dense 
vegetation  can  be  stripped  of  iU  folUge  en- 
abling a  satisfactory  amount  of  observation, 
but  apparently  the  only  satisfactory  way  to 
deny  difficult  terrain  from  unwanted  en- 
croachment Is  to  physically  occupy  that  ter- 
rain.    In  addition.  In  order  for  a  nation  to 
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survive  strong  Internal  Idaurgeney  move- 
ment, it  must  seal  itself  off  firom  outside  in- 
tervention sympathetic  to  the  Insurgents. 

As  the  captain  aatd :  "In  Vietnam,  that's  a 
tough  Job.  Remember  the  length  of  that 
border. 

It   nvlght   be  appropriate   now   to   take  a 
closer  look  at  the  land  in  Vlcttnam. 
vzrrNAit — rrs  iUnd 

Vietnam  Is  an  old  country,  one  of  several 
located  on  the  peninsula  known  as  southeast 
Asia.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Chinese  in 
the  year  AJD.  200  and  dombiated  by  them 
roughly  800  years  before  the  Vietnamese 
broke  away  to  rule  themseln«s  for  some  400 
years. 

About  100  years  ago.  several  European  na- 
tions established  colonial  possessions  In  that 
area.  Only  Thailand  remained  independent 
throughout  (this  period  of  colonial  develop- 
ment. The  other  seven  nations  have 
achieved  their  independence  klnce  World  War 
11.  During  that  war,  the  Japanese  Army  In- 
vaded and  occupied  the  whole  area.  The 
allied  victory  did  not  bring  peace  to  that 
part  of  the  world.  One  by  one  the  colonial 
powers  surrendered  their  claims  either  vol- 
untarily or  in  response  to  the  nationalists' 
movements. 

When  the  French  moved  lUito  this  area  In 
the  late  1800's,  the  Vietnamese  were  called 
Annamltes  and  their  kingdom  encompassed 
the  area  that  is  now  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, a  part  of  Laos  and  a  part  of  Cambodia. 
These  were  three  of  the  postwar  nations 
ttiat  had  emerged  from  the  former  French 
Indochina.  French  rule  ended  In  1954  and 
the  area  was  divided  by  tha  Geneva  accords. 
Let  me  write  about  the  Geoieva  agreements 
for  the  moment. 

Present  at  the  conference!  Were  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union.  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Communist  China,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  Communist  Vlet- 
mlnh  regime  of  North  VletnMi. 

The  U.S.  delegation  did  bot  take  part  in 
drafting  the  Geneva  agreements  and  did  not 
sign  them.  The  United  StaOoB  was  present  to 
show  its  concern  for  the  future  of  southeast 
Asia.  In  addition,  the  United  States  Issued 
a  separate  declaration  that  we  would  abide 
by  the  agreements  Just  as  tt  we  tuid  signed 
them  and  would  regard  aay  violation  by 
other  parties  as  a  serious  threat  to  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

Under  these  agreements,  Vietnam  was 
divided  near  the  17th  parallel  into  two 
roughly  equal  zones.  The  agreements  pro- 
vided that  at  a  suitable  tine  general  elec- 
tions to  establish  a  united  government  would 
be  held  throughout  Vietnlam.  They  have 
never  lieen  held. 

The  Geneva  agreements  'further  provided 
that  everyone  In  Vletn&m  Mould  be  free  to 
decide  In  wtilch  of  the  two  rones  he  wished 
to  live.  More  than  900,000  quickly  left  their 
homes  in  the  north  and  moved  to  the  south 
below  the  17th  parallel  aqd  the  figure  has 
grown  to  well  over  a  million. 

South  Vietnam  today  consists  of  44  Prov- 
inces rougtily  comparable  ba  our  States  and 
242  districts  which  are  similar  to  our  coun- 
ties. ' 

South  Vietnam's  66.000  square  miles  is 
about  13  percent  larger  Uian  Georgia's  59.- 
000  square  miles.  It  Is  a  loog  narrow  coun- 
try shaped  somewhat  like  a  banana.  It  has 
a  land  and  sea  border  somet  S.200  miles  long. 
Its  sea  border  contains  a  ;myriad  of  inlets 
and  coves  and  its  land  border  runs  through 
hundreds  of  miles  of  daase  Jungle  and 
mountainous  country.  The  length  and  na- 
ture of  this  tK>rder  constitut«  the  more  ardu- 
ous problems  we  face  In  our  endeavors  to 
choke  off  the  infiltration  of  enemy  forces 
and  supplies. 

The  country  is  itself  a  laDd  of  curious  mix- 
tures. It  has  three  distinct  types  of  terrain. 
The  coastal  plain  bordered  on  the  west  by 


high  hOls  and  mountains  extends  approxi- 
mately 900  miles  south  from  the  17th  parallel 
along  the  east  coast  of  South  Vietnam.  This 
plain  contains  small  cities  and  populated 
areas;  there  are  beautiful  sandy  beaches 
backed  by  rolling  dunes,  small  winding  riv- 
ers and  wastelands  of  marsh  and  swamp;  and, 
of  course,  the  rice  paddles. 

An  Inland  mountainous  area,  the  Anna- 
mlte  Mountain  chain,  extends  from  northern 
Laos,  southward  along  the  northwestern  bor- 
der of  Vietnam  and  through  South  Vietnam 
to  within  100  miles  of  Saigon.  These  moun- 
tains are  steep-sloped  and  sharp-crested;  an 
occasional  narrow  pass  cuts  a  reluctant  door 
to  desolate,  dense  Jungle.  Very  few  people 
live  In  this  mountainous  area,  and  roads  and 
trails  are  few. 

Extending  north  and  south  between  the 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodian  borders 
and  the  Annamlte  chain  Is  a  high  plateau. 
The  northern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the 
plateau  contain  high  mountains  and  dense 
Jungle  forests.  In  the  central  and  southern 
parts  the  mountains  level  to  large  open  plains 
covered  with  tropical  grasses,  the  Jungle  for- 
est becomes  less  dense  and  roads  and  trails 
are  more  numerous. 

The  Mekong  Delta  area  extends  south  and 
southwest  of  Saigon  and  consists  of  extensive 
flatlanda.  The  delta  Is  Interlocked  with 
broad,  meandering  rivers  and  streams  which 
are  connected  by  a  network  of  canals  and 
ditches.  In  these  marshes  and  swamps  are 
the  rice  paddles,  for  tt^  Is  the  true  rice  bowl 
of  southeast  Asia.  Approximately  half  this 
area  is  continuously  covered  by  water  during 
the  rainy  season.  The  people  generally  live 
along  the  streams  and  canals. 

Vietnam  Is  tropical.  The  humidity  aver- 
ages above  80.  There  are  two  seasons :  a  wet 
season  (monsoon)  and  a  dry  season — each 
about  6  months  long.  These  seasons  are  re- 
versed In  the  north  and  south — when  It's  wet 
m  Saigon,  It's  dry  in  Hue. 

In  the  southern  delta  region,  the  rains 
usually  begin  In  late  May  and  continue 
through  September.  April  and  early  May  are 
the  hottest  and  most  humid  months  of  the 
year. 

Along  the  central  coast,  the  rainy  season 
begins  In  October,  causes  periodic  floods 
through  December  and  continues  with  driz- 
zles from  January  to  March.  July  and  Au- 
gust are  the  months  when  heat  and  humidity 
reach  their  peak.  In  pleasant  contrast  the 
highlands  are  usually  cool  at  night  regfardless 
of  the  season. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  people  of 
Vietnam. 

VrrrwAif — ^Its  Peopls 

The  people  of  Vietnam  are  an  old  people 
with  a  long  and  proud  tradition  of  clvUlza- 
tlon.  Until  1946  they  were  known  as  Anna- 
mltes and  fought  fiercely  for  their  national 
freedom.  They  were  first  conquered  by  China 
In  the  early  second  century  and  for  900  years 
considered  a  Province  of  China.  But  around 
the  year  1000  a  nationwide  rebellion  drove  the 
Chinese  out  and  the  reestablished  kingdom 
stayed  Independent  for  the  next  four  cen- 
turies. Again  China  conquered  Aiuiam  but 
this  time  was  driven  out  after  only  20  years 
and  from  this  time.  1428.  Annam  managed 
to  maintain  a  status  of  Independence  from 
China.  A  short  period  of  colonization  by  the 
French,  which  started  In  1863,  changed  An- 
nam's  status  to  a  protectorate  of  France  In 
1884.  The  Japanese  conquered  the  entire 
area  in  1940  and  this  ended  with  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  The  Geneva  Agreements  di- 
vided the  country  in  1954  and  thus  estab- 
lished North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Vietnam's  population  is  estimated  at 
roughly  32  million  with  about  15  million  in 
South  Vietnam. 

T^ere  are  a  great  many  ethnic  groups  In 
Vietnam.  While  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Vietnamese,  there  are  enough  dis- 


sident groups  to  create  problems  for  a  central 
government.  Blany  of  the  snuUI  businessmen 
of  the  co\intry  are  Chinese,  most  of  whom 
were  not  citizens  until  1954  when  the  Gov- 
ernment authorized  thoae  Chinese  born  In 
Vietnam   to   talce   out   citizenship   papers. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  population 
live  on  farms — not  farms  as  we  know  them 
but  small  parcels  of  land  designed  to  main- 
tain a  family  with  Just  a  little  bit  left  over. 
Until  Just  this  past  year.  South  Vietnam  has 
continued  to  be  an  exporter  of  rice,  one  of 
Ita  basic  commodities. 

South  Vietnam  possesses  the  material  and 
human  resources  for  a  good  society  and  the 
prerequisites  for  a  normal,  even  prosperous 
life.  So  the  U^S.  assistance  program  was  de- 
signed and  in  5  years  South  Vietnam  made 
sutMtantlal  progress,  such  as: 

One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  peasanta 
received  tracts  of  farmlands. 

Production  of  rice  and  rubl>er  rose. 

School  enrollment  trlpl«d,  matched  by  » 
slmUar  Increase  In  schoolteachers. 

Three  thousand  medical  aid  stations  and 
maternity  clinics  were  established. 

A  National  Institute  of  Administration  was 
established  to  train  Vietnamese  for  public 
careers. 

Several  hundred  nxanufacturlng  planta 
were  built. 

Although  the  partition  at  the  17th  parallel 
had  left  the  north  with  a  much  greater  share 
of  Vietnam's  industrial  faclliUea.  it  was  the 
south  that  achieved  the  greater  economic 
advances.  For  example.  In  1960  the  gross 
national  product  of  South  Vietnam  was  about 
$110  per  person  compared  to  about  $70  In 
North  Vietnam.  In  the  same  year  food  pro- 
duction in  the  north  dropped  10  percent;  In 
the  south  It  rose  20  percent. 

The  Vietnamese  are  generally  considered 
to  be  friendly.  Like  Americans  they  speak  iX 
spoken  to  in  the  streeta.  They  appwar  to  be 
an  intelligent  people,  anxious  and  quick  to 
learn.  They  are  a  brave,  courageous  people 
and  their  soldiers  are  good  fighting  men. 

They  are  a  proud  people.  They  are  Viet- 
namese and  proud  of  It.  They  don't  want  to 
be  Chinese  and  they  have  proven  they  don't 
want  to  be  French,  that  they  dont  want  to 
be  Japanese  and  they  certainly  don't  want  to 
be  American.  They  have  their  own  culture 
of  which  they  are  Justifiably  proud.  It  Is 
part  of  their  makeup.  This  great  pride  will 
enable  them  to  win  their  battle. 


(From  the  Review,  March-April  1966) 

VtBTMAM 

(By  Lt.  Oen.  A.  T.  McNamara.  XJS.  Army,  re- 
tired, executive  vice  president,  Defense 
Supply  Association) 

In  our  January-February  issue  we  touched 
on  the  logistics  problems  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay, 
a  fine  natural  harbor.  Since  that  writing 
I've  read  a  very  descriptive  article  in  the 
Military  Engineer  written  by  a  Capt.  Lind- 
bergh Jones  which  furthers  my  commenta 
and  is,  of  course,  a  professional  viewpoint. 
In  order  to  stress  the  logistics  headaches  of 
over-the-beach  logistics  operations.  I  have 
reprinted  (with  permission)  several  oT  the 
magazine's  excellent  photos. 

Sand  Is  trouble.  It  is  trouble  to  equip- 
ment. It  Is  trouble  to  road  crews.  It  Is 
trouble  to  storage  efforta.  It  is  trouble  to 
maintenance.  It  geto  In  your  teeth,  in  yoiu" 
hair,  and  in  your  dreams.  It  Is  trouble  In 
many  forms. 

Sandy  areas  provide,  howev?r,  an  accept- 
able alternative  to  porta  and  provide  a  means 
to  empty  vessels  which,  must  of  course,  be 
unloaded  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I'm  constantly  startled  to  see  the  leEsons 
of  World  War  n  featured  as  new  problems 
in  Vietnam.  One  would  think  we  bad 
learned  little  from  previous  wars. 
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People  who  •bould  know  better  comment 
bitterly  about  the  backup  ot  shlpe  at  porta 
In  Vietnam  as  though  It  la  something  new. 
It  Isn't  new.  We  had  300-plus  vessels  off 
Antwerp  at  one  time  In  World  War  H.  They 
could  not  be  unloaded  for  months.  They 
faced  damage  from  enemy  aircraft,  sub- 
marines, and  the  then-new  V-2  rockets. 
There  was  a  reason  for  their  arriving  In 
numbers  since  they  bad  to  croaa  the  At- 
lantic In  the  face  of  killer  pack  submarine 
attacks.  Therefore  they  traveled  In  con- 
voys which  were  protected  as  best  the  Allies 
could.  Consequently  many  vessels  arrived 
at  one  time.  I  might  add  we  were  very  happy 
to  see  these  vessels. 

Today  we  have  no  submarines  presently 
worrying  our  shipping,  nor  airplanes,  nor 
rockets,  Tet  we  had  a  backup.  The  reason 
U  a  simple  one.  We  had  off  loading  prob- 
lems. 

I  mentioned  to  you  in  earlier  articles  that 
port  capablUUes  were  limited  especially  In 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  the  other  smaller  ports. 
I'm  sure  you  looked  at  the  front  cover  of 
our  January-February  Issue,  and  noted  the 
narrow  pier  with  the  two  vessels  alongside. 
Their  booms  can  touch.  The  trucks  have 
to  be  backed  Into  loading  position.  There- 
for* off  loading  was  slow. 

At  least  It  was  several  months  ago  when 
this  lovely  natural  deepwater  harbor  was 
a  quiet  port  with  one  pier.  Now  It  bustles 
with  activities.  There  are  four  piers  of 
different  capacities,  one  of  which  was 
toweU  from  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Our  engineers  are  justly  proud  of 
their  accompUshmenU  and  Can  Ranh  Bay 
Is  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  for  It  is 
now  In  full  support  of  our  troops.  There  Is 
no  backlog  of  ships  at  thU  port  as  of  this 
writing.  Before  there  were  as  many  as  40 
anchored  In  this  IB-mlle-long  harbor.  The 
timely  phasing  of  logistic  troops  to  far  shore 
military  efforts  Is  most  important.  Military 
supplies  can  be  moved  In  great  quantity  but 
until  means  are  available  to  receive  these 
goods  problems  mount  up  to  great  heights. 
Can  Ranh  Bay  Is  over  Its  hump.  Qui  Nbon 
Is  next  and  will  be  another  chapter  similar 
to  the  spectacular  logistics  efforts  of  Cam 
Ranh — thanks  to  our  professional  logistic 
troops. 

People  who  comment  on  military  efforts 
assume  many  things.  For  Instance  the  as- 
sumption that  the  vessel  has  been  loaded 
properly  and  under  good  supervision  is  a 
common  one. 

Modern  vessels  frequently  load  and  dla- 
charge  at  several  ports.  This  causes  con- 
siderable damage  to  cargo  If  carelessness  In 
stowing  has  occurred.  While  a  staff  of 
carpenters  Is  usually  available  In  the  general 
cargo  trade  to  shore  up  cargo,  sometimes 
their  work  Is  curtailed.  Usually  the  excuse 
Is  that  the  sailing  time  of  the  ship  will  be 
changed  or  that  overtime  would  have  to  be 
paid. 

I  don't  say  that  cargoes  are  In  fact  Im- 
properly stowed,  but  I  do  say  the  assumption 
we  make  that  all  Is  well  Is  a  broad  one  and 
could  be  wrong. 

It's  the  off  loading  that  the  military  have 
to  worry  about.  If  something  has  been 
stowed  wrong  or  heavy  weather  has  shifted 
the  cargo  then  the  off  loading  operation  really 
encounters  additional   problems. 

Perhaps  a  flush  type  pallet  has  been  used 
because  this  Is  the  type  that  Is  commonly 
u«ed  In  normal  business  operations  within 
the  States.  Nomuil  business  is  automating 
the  palletizing  efforts  which  they  use.  They 
dislike  the  wing-type  pallet  that  the  military 
use.  As  far  as  I  can  see  the  difference  to  them 
between  the  two  types  of  pallets  Is  mlnlscule. 
But  It  Is  not  so  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  stevedores  or  the  crews  that  handle  the 
bridles  used  Ln  loading  or  off  loading  through 
the     ships'     hatches.       The     dUBcuItles    of 


hooking  and  unhooking  the  bridles  on  flush 
pallets  at  our  ports  and  In  ships'  holds  la  a 
far  more  Important  consideration  to  DOD 
than  the  perhaps  doubtful  advantages  of  the 
flush  pallet. 

Think  with  concern.  If  you  will,  of  un- 
loading flush  pallets  Into  a  DUKW  or  an  LCT 
In  choppy  water.  The  boat  crews  would  have 
to  have  to  manually  unscrew  the  ends  of  the 
bridles  to  release  them  each  time  the  small 
craft  received  a  pallet  load.  The  same  condi- 
tion prevailed  at  the  Inadequate  pier  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  where  the  ships  discharged  directly 
Into  Army  trucks.  Again  the  truck  crews 
would  have  to  unscrew  each  bridle  to  release 
the  flush  type  pallet. 

Our  readers  must  be  constantly  aware  of 
the  tonnage  that  comes  via  airplanes  In  addi- 
tion to  that  of  vessels. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  great  variety  of  serv- 
ices to  render  In  a  theater  such  as  Vietnam. 
A  cross  section  of  photos  will  create  an  Image 
of  areas  that,  when  physically  covered  by 
actual  Items  and  tonnage,  reach  fantastic 
flgxires.  The  demands  on  crews  and  their 
Imaginative  response  to  requests  placed  on 
them  Is  an  example  one  should  consider. 

There  are  many  other  areas  such  as  maps, 
fuel  and  anununltlon.  All  take  skilled  per- 
sonnel to  handle.  Aircraft  are  hungry  for 
fuel  and  when  operating  aircraft  are  great 
distances  from  home  they  must  be  refueled 
In  the  modern  technique  that  Is  now  normal. 

To  an  old  five-gallon  drum  man  or  a  simple 
tank  truck  supplier  such  as  myself  there  Is 
a  great  fascination  watching  a  refueling 
operation  in  the  air.  The  contrast  between 
the  old  and  the  new  methods  certainly  Is 
marked.  It's  really  breathtaking.  Yet  part 
of  the  old  steady  pipeline  of  effort  still 
occurs  today  as  sea  tankers  plow  through 
the  Pacific  swells  In  a  steady  column  to  the 
transfer  points  where  the  air  tanker  can  load 
and  perform  Its  part  in  this  great  logistic 
effort. 

Ammunition  for  bombing  Is  a  tonnage  and 
distribution  problem  constantly  facing  the 
supply  forces.  A  bomber  requires  a  heavy 
load  to  cover  Its  target. 

Fighter  aircraft  carry  a  variety  of  weapons 
for  their  types  of  targets.  Precision  plays  a 
great  part  of  the  teamwork  of  pilot,  aircraft 
and  supply  man. 

Steady  effort  Is  the  price  our  Armed  Forces 
must  pay  to  keep  up  the  pressure  on  an 
enemy. 

MAINTKNANCE 

While  I  have  mentioned  problem  areas  of 
mud  and  sand,  I  haven't  really  touched  on 
the  subject  of  maintenance. 

It's  constantly  with  the  company  com- 
mander In  Vietnam.  Take  a  QM  direct  sup- 
port company,  for  example.  This  Is  typical 
of  what  a  commander  has  to  face.  One  has 
his  shower  and  bath  elements  spotted  along 
a  road  for  60  miles  from  his  base  camp.  His 
ration  breakdown  personnel  and  laundry 
personnel  are  also  scattered.  He  faces  a 
levy  for  18  maintenance  men  and  equipment. 
His  Graves  Registration  personnel  are  con- 
stantly out  on  search  and  recovery  missions 
for  downed  helicopters  and  their  passengers. 

In  spite  of  this  distribution  of  his 
strength,  this  commander  la  responsible  for 
class  I  support  of  some  36,000  troops  In  the 
base  area — a  problem  further  enhanced  by 
the  fact  this  strent;th  is  composed  of  Joint 
troops  with  different  eating  habits.  He  must 
supply  class  III  supplies  for  the  above  force 
plus  three  hospitals. 

He  must  handle  his  normal  company  func- 
tions. His  day  starts  early  and  ends  late. 
Actually  were  one  to  go  by  the  book  he  should 
have  another  direct  support  company  plus 
their  equipment. 

This  stretching  of  men  and  equipment 
quickly  brings  him  Into  the  field  of  mainte- 
nance. He  feels  the  need  for  new  laundry 
and  bakery  equipment.  Spare  parts  and  re- 
pair parts  are  a  real  problem  to  him. 


He  knows  however  that  he  would  never 
trade  this  experience  or  Job.  Mat\irlty  has 
suddenly  been  thrust  upon  him.  He  (eels 
that  the  basic  logistics  schools  must  get  to 
new  blood  In  young  officers.  The  ones  he 
looks  at  Just  don't  seem  to  give  a  damn. 
His  staff  sergeants  who  seemed  so  good  in 
garrison  life  where  all  equipment  Is  Installed 
and  maintained  for  them  seem  much  less 
than  good  under  field  conditions.  They 
should  be  the  ones  furnishing  the  knowledge 
and  experience  which  a  commander  could 
accept  and  support.  He  cannot  do  this  and 
In  fact  doesn't  dare  accept,  much  less  sup- 
port, their  acts.  The  commander  Is  thrown 
Into  unexpected  details  of  maintenance. 

For  instance  every  washer  and  dryer  he 
has  Is  deadllned.  They  are  powered  by  an 
M38  Jeep  engine.  This  Is  the  type  that  had 
been  sold  to  Korea  and  several  other  coun- 
tries to  include  the  repair  parts.  His  re- 
supply  of  parts  fortunately  Is  close  by  since 
a  Korean  division  Is  a  neighbor.  Conse- 
quently, when  four  Kcn-ean  Jeeps  were 
wrecked,  by  agreement  needed  parts  were 
furnished  to  help  his  supply. 

For  power  he  Is  using  two  30-kllowatt  gen- 
erators found  In  the  command  to  power  his 
washers  and  dryers  because  the  10  kilowatts 
mounted  on  the  trailers  simply  won't  carry 
the  18-  to  20-hour  workday  and  have  long 
ago  been  burned  out. 

Maintenance  Is  constantly  with  him.  He 
can't  stay  out  of  It.  He  wishes  he  had  spent 
more  time  when  he  was  a  student  learning 
more  about  It. 

He  really  knows  that  his  officers  and  ser- 
geants can  produce.  However,  his  team  Is 
new  and  he  must  get  results.  The  respon- 
sibility is  his.  He  Is  the  company  com- 
mander. 

(From  the  Review.  January-February  1968] 

VlCTNAM 

(By  Lt.  Gen.  A.  T.  McNamara,  U.S.  Army, 
retired,  executive  vice  president.  Defense 
Supply  Association) 

In  our  previous  Issue  I  gave  as  simply  as  I 
could  a  description  of  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  Insurgents  or  guerrillas. 
Tlien  I  wrote  of  the  land  Itself  and  also  some- 
thing of  the  people  of  Vietnam.  I  havt-  been, 
of  course,  establishing  the  foundation  and 
background  on  which  and  against  which  I 
propose  to  describe  the  logistic  effort  which 
our  troops  have  presently  established  In  Viet- 
nam and  must  Increase  In  order  to  support 
our  military  effort.  I  will  add  other  items 
of  Interest  to  the  younger  officer. 

We  have  a  major  logistic  effort  which  faces 
our  U.S.  troops  in  a  distant  foreign  country 
Add  to  this  the  Ingredients  of  well-trained 
enemy  guerrillas,  terrain  which  limits  the 
use  of  modern  weaponry,  and  people  who 
have  participated  In  war  for  20  years,  and 
you  have  a  military  dish  that  Is  difficult  to 
consume. 

A  great  curiosity  Is  Inbred  In  a  good  logts. 
tics  officer.  Where  are  we  going,  what  does 
the  area  look  like,  can  we  use  the  type  of 
equipment  we  were  trained  In,  is  there  an 
ability  to  lise  local  facilities.  If  any? 

All  are  good  and  sound  questions. 

Let's  assume  we  seek  general  knowledge 
first  and  then  proceed  to  the  specific.  Also 
we  will  treat  airfields  later  since  In  this  dis- 
tant country  they  play  such  a  great  role  In 
our  logistic  support. 

Because  of  limited  seaports  and  severed 
roads,  the  U.S.  logistic  effort  Is  a  combina- 
tion of  several  methods.  Some  ships  go  di- 
rectly to  a  port  and  are  completely  unloaded. 
Some  go  to  a  port  and  are  partially  unloaded 
and  are  then  diverted  to  another  port.  Some 
cargoes  are  off-loaded  Into  smaller  vessels. 
All  shipments,  becaxise  of  proper  marking  and 
sound  requisitioning,  reach  the  proper  units. 
The  question  of  course — are  they  received  on 
time?    We  will  talk  of  this  later. 
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Siap  shows  Saigon 
Cam  Ranh  Bay, 


A  brief  look  at  a  recent 
presently  is  our  main  por^, 
a  magnificent  harbor.  Is  a  second,  and  Nha 
Trang,  Quinhon,  Da  Nan|J  Hue,  and  Quang 
Trl  follow. 

Quang  Trl,  Hue,  and  Da  Nang  are  all 
deltas  of  small  rivers  and  have  limited  ele- 
vation above  sea  level — perhaps  20  feet. 

Saigon,  the  largest  port,  handles  over  3 
million  tons  of  cargo  per  year.  Nha  Trang. 
Qui  Nhon,  and  Da  Nang  handle  one-half 
million  tons  together. 

Extensive  roadbulldlng  programs  are  In 
process  of  Unking  Qui  Nhpn  to  Plelku,  Nmh 
Hoa  to  Ban  Me  Thuot,  and  Plelku  to  Ban  Me 
Thuot. 

Thirty-two  kilometers  of  four-lane,  paved 
highway  link  Saigon  and  Plen  Hoa. 

The  majority  of  the  country's  highway 
bridges  are  of  temporary.,  wooden  structure 
and  accommodate  only  8l|igle-lane.  one-way 
traffic. 

There  are  some  20.000  buses  and  trucks, 
plus  60,000  cars  In  South  Vietnam. 

All  of  South  Vietnam's  large  cities  have 
airports  capable  of  handling  Jet  aircraft  and 
most  villages  have  landing  strips  for  short 
landing-take  off  type  aircraft. 

The  shoreline  of  most  of  South  Vietnam 
Is  hazardous  to  navigation  because  of  the 
many  scattered  Islands,  focks,  shoals,  and 
bars  that  He  off  shore  especially  fringing 
the  headlands  except  for  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

Hue  has  the  country's  highest  rainfall 
average  of  116  Inches  annually.  Saigon 
temperat\u«s  stays  In  the  eighties.  Dalat  has 
the  lowest  recorded  temperature  of  13*  F. 
and  the  highest  Is  108*  F.  at  Qui  Nhon. 

The  country's  main  internal  transporta- 
tion system  consists  of  1,4<H)  miles  of  primary 
and  700  miles  of  secondary  canals  where 
canal  barges,  small  motor  Junks,  and  sam- 
pans  carry   freight   and   jptssengers. 

Two-thirds  of  South  Vietnam's  15.000 
miles  of  roadway  are  paved  and  the  re- 
mainder la  In  poor  condition.  The  system 
Is  bottlenecked  by  Its  narrowness,  many  ferry 
crossings,  fords,  sharp  curves,  steep  grades, 
and  low  bridge  clearances. 

The  physical  condition*  of  the  countries 
as  evidenced  above,  added  to  the  types  of 
growth  of  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  have 
created  the  necessity  for  enclaves  or  base 
areas  from  which  our  ni^ltary  forces  can 
work.  I  ' 

Supplies  which  must  be  offloaded  Into 
small  landing  craft  for  movement  Into  the 
beach  move  steadily  ashor*.  They  resemble 
a  column  of  ants  carrying  email  amounts  of 
food  to  store  for  harsher  times.  In  this  Far 
East  country  the  supply  men  has  a  problem 
of  storage.  To  offset  the  rainfall  he  must 
store  on  dunnage.  In  a  well-drained  area 
and  cover  to  protect  from  torrential  rains 
or  burning  sun. 

He  must  have  roads  thitough  his  dump  In 
order  to  quickly  reach  bid  items  and  his  lo- 
cation plan  must  be  accurate. 

Local  labor  creates  Identification  head- 
aches. Security  for  360  degrees  Is  needed 
around  each  point  and  you  must  accurately 
check  your  firing  lanes  to  your  colleagues 
are  safe  from  your  fire.  Ask  for  and  tie  In 
with  their  fire  plan  also. 

The  logistic  problems  paramount  In  the 
mind  of  officers  or  loglstlcltns  are  many  and 
varied. 

First  let's  acknowledge  that  there  are  some 
basic  problems  that  seem  to  be  present  in 
all  military  areas  regardless  of  countries. 
Ports  present  offloading  problems  especially 
If  a  narrow  river  connects  It  to  the  sea.  ThU 
Is  the  problem  at  Salgoq.  the  largest  port 
which  presently  handles  the  heavy  percent- 
age of  our  cargo.  The  part  Itself  Is  part  of 
the  city  with  the  piers  parallel  to  the  river 
bank.  The  river  poses  some  problems.  It 
Is  narrow  and  winding.  Many  ships  put 
their  bows  into  the  mudbank  and  let  the 
tide  swing  the  vessel  aroi^nd. 


Saigon  has  an  airport  and  warfare  brings 
storage  problems  to  airports.  Rainfall 
creates  storage  problems  as  the  Saigon  air- 
port evidences.  Some  items  must  b«  pro- 
tected from  mortar  fire. 

Cam  Ranh  Bay  Is  one  of  the  finest  natural 
harbors  in  the  world.  Presently  It  has  but 
one  long  narrow  pier  In  use.  Ships  unload 
on  both  sides.  Trucks  have  to  back  up  to 
the  pier  to  get  their  loads.  This  creates  a 
bottleneck.  Another  long  pier  has  been 
recently  constructed.  The  bay  has  lovely 
sand  beaches  on  which  LJETTs  disgorge  their 
loads.  Vehicles  can  be  quickly  offloaded  and 
assembled  In  defined  areas  and  beach  head- 
quarters can  be  rapidly  established. 

Sand  creates  storage  problems.  It  Is 
difficult  to  move  tons.  But  Items  must  be 
collected  and  moved  to  storage  points. 
Winds  move  sand  rather  rapidly  and  some- 
times erode  It  froni  under  stacks  and  they 
tumble.  Sometimes  the  virind  plies  sand 
around  and  In  Items  and  they  must  be  dug 
out.  Ferries,  homemade  type,  are  of  great 
assistance  In  qtiiet  water. 

While  we  are  laying  In  this  heavy  logistics 
effort,  there  are  other  American  officers  as- 
signed as  training  teams  to  various  Viet- 
namese units  who  must  not  be  forgotten. 
They  have  a  unique  assignment  which  pre- 
sents difficult  and  challenging  features  to  our 
young  officers. 

Let's  consider  a  Vietnamese  Ranger  Bat- 
talion. Normally  the  Americans  assign  one 
captain,  one  first  lieutenant,  two  noncoms 
who  are  light  weapons  Infantrymen  and  one 
private  first  class  or  specialist  fourth  class 
radio  telephone  operator.  Generally  they 
carry  two  radios  such  as  the  PRC  25,  a 
member  of  the   new   family  of  radios. 

The  captain's  Job  consists  of  offering  tac- 
tical advice  and  staff  advice.  The  team 
generally  tries  to  help  In  any  area  where 
their  assistance  Is  needed.  Sometimes  they 
dig  for  these  trouble  areas  since  people  tend 
to  Ignore  problem  areas  In  the  hope  that 
time,  et  cetera,  will  straighten  them  out.  In 
garrison,  as  we  all  know,  they  make  out 
strength  reports,  after  action  reports  and 
monthly  summaries  plus  a  unit  evaluation. 
These  have  to  do  with  materiel,  men  and 
overall  combat  effectiveness. 

These  reports  serve  to  alert  American 
channels  ot  troubled  areas  or  expected 
trouble  areas.  Then  the  advisers  In  these 
areas  can  confront  their  counterparts  with 
the  facts  In  an  attempt  to  help  them  solve 
the  problems. 

Operations  are  normally  conducted  during 
daylight  because  during  the  night  the  unit 
must  return  to  secure  the  compounds  as- 
signed to  them  to  protect. 

The  American  team's  Job  Is  to  accompany 
the  battalion  on  the  march.  Usually  the 
lieutenant  with  one  sergeant  Is  placed  with 
one  of  the  leading  companies.  This  gives 
him  a  good  vantage  point  where  he  can  ob- 
serve movement,  etc.  He  checks  in  with  the 
captain  who  is  accompanied  by  a  sergeant 
and  his  radio  telephone  operator.  They  stay 
with  the  Vietnamese  battalion  commander. 
The  captain,  through  his  communication 
media,  has  contact  with  the  tactical  opera- 
tions center  and  observer  aircraft,  usually 
L-19'8.  This  enables  him  to  call  In  for  med- 
ical evacuation,  air  strikes  both  direct  and 
Indirect,  and  for  armed  helicopters  for  sup- 
port in  ground  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  captain  must 
effect  any  specific  Instructions  he  has  re- 
ceived from  higher  headquarters.  His  Job, 
therefore.  Is  to  advise,  conununicate  with  the 
air,  and  pass  on  all  timely  Information  to 
higher  headquarters. 

Most  of  the  young  company  commanders 
like  this  type  of  assignment.  As  one  put  It: 
"It's  Interesting,  challenging,  tiring,  some- 
times boring,  and  damned  frustrating.  But 
I'm  glad  rm  here  and  not  with  an  American 
unit.    I  have  full  freedom,  am  trusted  and 


seeing  things  from  their  point  of  view — a 
view  all  too  often  overlooked." 

Practically  all  officers  with  Vletnameoe 
Ranger  Battalions  emphasize  the  fact  that 
different  terrain  features,  vegetation,  etc., 
create  unique  problems  for  each  area  and 
that  there  are  few  common  problems.  One 
officer  said  "•  •  •  so  I  wouldn't  know  about 
area  problems  or  their  tricks  of  the  trade  un- 
less I  was  there.    It's  funny,  isn't  It?" 

All  officers  spoke  of  the  mortars  as  their 
worst  problem.  One  said:  "My  worst  fear  is 
mortars.  I  never  realized  what  a  weapon 
that  was  until  they  chased  us  all  around  one 
day.  The  next  fear  is  booby  traps  and  mines. 
These  guys  are  pros." 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  LAWYER  IN  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  William  Allen,  president  of 
the  Boeing  Airplane  Ck>.,  has  observed 
that: 

No  movement  in  history  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  man's  condition  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Justice  has  ever  succeeded  with- 
out the  presence,  the  influence,  and  the 
leadership  of  great  and  courageous  lawyers. 
No  such  movement,  once  established,  has 
been  maintained  against  opposing  forces 
without  the  aid  of  great  and  courageous 
lawyers.     (47  A.B.A.J.  981)    (1961). 

This  observation  by  Mr.  Allen,  a  law- 
yer turned  businessman,  finds  amplfe 
confirmation  In  the  lawyer's  dominant 
and  brilliant  role  In  the  political  history 
of  our  country.  In  the  beginning  it  was 
lawyers  like  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  James  Madison,  and  John  Adams 
whose  eloquence  against  "the  history  of 
repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all 
having  In  direct  object  the  establishment 
of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
States,"  sparked  the  drive  for  independ- 
ence. 

More  than  half  the  delegates  to  the 
First  Continented  Congress  which  met  in 
1775  were  lawyers.  Three  members  of 
the  famous  Committee  of  Five  which 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence were  lawyers:  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Adams,  and  Roger  Sherman. 
Thirty^two  of  the  fifty-five  signatories 
of  that  document  were  lawyers.  Thirty- 
five  of  the  fifty-five  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  In  1787  were 
lawyers. 

Independence  secured,  it  was  lawyers 
the  likes  of  the  great  Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Webster  who  debated  in  Congress  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
the  character  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

At  the  moment  of  greatest  peril  to  the 
Nation,  it  was  the  down-to-earth  prairie 
lawyer,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  emerged 
from  the  Springfield  circuit  to  save  the 
Union. 

It  was  two  other  lawyers,  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 
led  the  mighty  Allied  forces  to  victory  in 
the  gigantic  upheavals  that  have  con- 
vulsed the  20th  century.  Both  men  were 
outstanding  champions  in  the  cause  for 
a  great  and  free  society  not  only  for  our 
own  people  but  also  for  all  people. 
Both,  as  lawyers,  foresaw  that  the  even- 
tual survival  of  this  plant  depended  upon 
the  establishment  of  law  and  order,  and 
both  sponsored  the  development  of  world 
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legral  and  political  institutions  for  the 
paciflc  settlement  of  disputes. 

In  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war,  in 
the  legislature  and  in  the  executive 
branch,  as  well  as  the  judiciary,  our  Na- 
tion has  drawn  its  leadership  from  the 
ranks  of  the  legal  pn-ofession.  It  is  not 
suriMlsing,  then,  that  34  of  our  36  Presi- 
dents have  been  lawyers.  The  profes- 
sion can  boast  among  that  number: 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Uadlson,  James  Monroe,  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Andrew  Jackson.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

So,  also,  in  the  89th  Congress,  as  with 
most  of  its  predecessors,  lawyers — 305  in 
number — make  up  a  majority  of  the 
membership.  Congressional  Quarterly, 
January  1,  1965,  page  25. 

The  attraction  of  public  service  for 
members  of  the  legal  profession  has  been 
the  subject  of  comment,  usually  gen- 
erous comment,  over  the  years.  As  one 
might  expect,  the  reasons  advanced  to 
explain  this  truly  American  phenome- 
non are  many  and  diverse.  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy,  lawyer,  banker,  and  public  servant 
extraordinary,  has  put  it  this  way: 

In  our  society,  wltb  a  Federal  CongreM  and 
48  State  legislatures,  It  Is  natural  that  there 
•taoold  be  a  great  demand  for  lawyer*,  and  I 
am  sure  that  this  aspect  of  our  nattonal  Hie 
accouAU  In  subetaatlal  part  for  the  large 
number  of  lawyers  who  become  public  fig- 
ures. We  are,  moreover,  a  legalistic  country. 
We  have  a  much  wider  field  of  application  of 
statutes  and  reg\ilatlons  than  Is  the  case 
elsewhere.  Our  Inheritance  of  governmental 
tradtttona  and  customs  U  relatively  small. 

In  BngUnd.  Prance,  and  Oermany,  for  ex- 
ample, neither  public  nor  buatneaa  life  re- 
quires such  a  familiarity  with  the  mulU- 
pUcity  of  legUlatlon  and  regulations  which 
we  encounter  The  ever-Increasing  volume 
of  this  material  Is  a  further  reason  why 
lawyers  In  this  country  are  more  apt  to  be- 
come interested  in  pubUc  affairs  and  more 
conscious  of  public  needs.  (3  Washington 
and  Lee  Law  Review  X71,  173-174  (1068).) 

Others  have  said  that  lawyers  are  at- 
tracted to  public  life  because  of  the  chal- 
lenge which  such  service  presents  and 
the  satisfaction  of  having  made  a  mean- 
higful  contribution  to  one's  country  and 
time. 

Some  commentators  have  explained 
the  lawyers  call  to  public  service  in 
terms  of  his  traditional  roles  of  advocate 
and  counselor.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
those  using  this  approach  to  begin  with 
Woodrow  Wilson  s  statement  that  "Poli- 
tics is  the  struggle  for  law,  for  an  insti- 
tutional expression  of  the  changing  life 
of  society." 

Prom  this  basis,  they  proceed  to  draw 
a  number  of  conclusions,  such  as.  since 
the  lawyer  is  constantly  engaged  in  tlie 
interpretation  of  the  law  in  the  courts 
and  the  application  of  the  law  In  his 
IwacUce,  It  is  only  natural  that  he  should 
have  an  interest  in  the  execution  of  the 
law  as  a  public  executive,  or  in  the 
change  or  development  of  the  law  to 
meet  "the  changing  life  of  society,"  as  a 
tegUlAtor;  or.  since  the  lawyer  Is  con- 
aUntly  articulate  In  the  courts  In  con- 
troversies, many  of  which  are  of  great 
public  Interest,  he  Is  at  home  in  the  pub- 
lic fonmi  pleading  public  causes  which 
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he  deems  to  be  of  interest  to  his  larger 
cUent.  the  public  Interest. 

■Rius,  we  are  told: 

When  great  occasion*  arise  when  a  commu- 
nity wishes  to  ezpreaa  Ito  thought  and  feel- 
ing, or  when  evenu  are  to  be  fashioned,  the 
iawyer  *  *  •  is  the  moat  natural  spokesman 
on  such  slgnlfk;ant  occasions."  (Pepper,  The 
Lawyer  CaU  to  PubUc  Service.  34  Penn.  Bar 
Assoc.  Quart.  135,  136  ( 1963-63 ) . ) 

While  these  observations  serve  to  ex- 
plain in  substantial  iMxt  the  demand 
for  lawyers  in  government  and  "the 
lawyers'  call  to  public  service,"  they  do 
not  fully  explain  why  mtxi  with  the 
training  and  background  pecuUar  to  the 
legal  profession  have  played  and  are 
playing  so  predominant  and  successful 
a  role  in  govermnent.  That  this  train- 
ing when  properly  used  and  developed  is 
moat  effective  in  government  comes  to  us 
on  high  authority.  Thomas  Jefferson 
remarked  that: 

The  study  of  the  law  Is  useful  In  a  variety 
of  points  of  view.  It  qualifies  a  man  to  be 
useful  to  himself,  to  hia  neighbors,  and  to 
the  public.  It  Is  the  most  certain  stepping- 
stone  to  preferment  In  the  political  line. 

The  attributes  which  legally  trained 
men  can  bring  to  public  service  were 
perhaps  best  described  by  the  late  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter.    He  put  it  this  way: 

The  kind  of  faculties  that  are  needed  [for 
pubUc  alTairsl  are  more  likely  to  be  trained 
In  men  brought  up  in  the  law  than  in  any 
otbtr  calling — the  ability  to  see  the  many 
sldedneas  of  what  appears  to  be  simple 
problems,  the  ability  to  give  to  thoee  prob- 
lems the  points  of  view  of  the  interesU  of 
all  relevant  factors,  factors  with  which, 
though  you  are  not  sympathetic  or  which, 
on  the  whole  you  do  not  think  should  pre- 
vail, nevertheless  have  to  be  uken  into  ac- 
count In  the  final  acconunodation  •  •  •  that 
Is  the  very  special  claim  of  the  lawyer;  that 
he  Is  by  the  nature  of  his  calling,  relatively 
heedful  of  intellectual  dUlnterestedness  in 
•eelng  a  problem  whole,  analyzing  a  prob- 
lem, taking  it  apart  into  lu  componeuu. 
(18  Fed.  Bar.  Journal  34,  3S   (1958).) 

In  Justice  Frankfurter  these  attri- 
butes— Industiy,  articulation,  detached- 
ness  and  objectivity— reached  a  zenith. 

It  would  be  nonsense  to  think  that  the 
characteristics  the  Justice  enumerated 
are  exclusively  the  possession  of  the 
lawyer,  or  that  they  are  substitutes  for 
breadth  of  mind,  ability,  and  courage. 
The  attributes  of  the  trained  lawyer  to 
which  he  referred  are,  for  the  most  part, 
tools  which  all  wise  and  capable  men 
employ  or  strive  to  employ. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that, 
through  constant  use,  these  tools  are  apt 
to  be  kept  better  sharpened  by  the  law- 
yer, and  that  when  he  enters  govern- 
ment, or  any  other  endeavor,  they  are 
likely  to  produce  more  eCTective  results 
in  his  hands  than  In  the  hands  of  even 
very  able  men  whose  pursuits  have  not 
so  continuously  demanded  their  sharp- 
ness. 

Having  examined  the  extent  of  law- 
yers* Infhience  and  representation  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  the  reasons 
for  their  preeminent  role  in  government, 
I  would  now  like  to  discuss  the  variety  of 
legal  assistance  available  to  Members  of 
Congresa.  This  wlU  bring  us  Into  con- 
tact with  a  little  known  but  extremely 


valuable  Government  lawyer— the  legis- 
lative attorney.  There  are,  of  course 
two  avenues  of  internal  legal  assistance 
to  Congress:  namely,  the  OfHce  of  the 
legislative  Counsel  and  the  legal  staff  of 
congressional  committees.  In  addiUon 
to  these  familiar  sources,  Members  may 
seek  advice  and  assistance  from  !awyei\s 
on  their  own  immediate  staffs  and  from 
the  lawyers  of  the  American  Law  Divi- 
sion. Legislative  Reference  Service,  in 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Although  the  ready  availability  of  such 
legal  assistance  to  Members  comes  as 
little  surprise  to  anyone,  the  role  of  the 
legislative  attorney  Is  not  as  well-known 
as  that  of  his  counterpart  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  reasons  for  this  rela- 
tive obscurity  are  explained  partly  by  the 
anonymity  that  cloaks  his  work,  and 
partly  because  relatively  few  lawyers 
have  the  same  personal  contact  with 
Congress  as  an  institution  as  they  do 
with  other  branches  of  Government. 

Despite  this  relative  obscurity,  the 
legislative  attorney  plays  an  important 
role  in  shaping  the  body  of  law  which 
affects  everyone  of  us.  Both  In  terms  of 
influence  and  numbers,  lawyers  predomi- 
nate off  as  well  as  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. The  predominance  of  lawyers  in 
the  Capitol  will,  if  anytiiing,  continue  to 
grow  with  the  increased  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  congressional  workload 
and  the  demand  for  persons  with  legal 
training. 

The  makeup  and  activities  of  the 
modem  Congress  aie  a  far  cry  from 
those  of  the  First  Congress  in  1789.  The 
26  Senators  and  65  Representatives  who 
met  in  1789  had  only  a  very  tiny  staff  to 
assist  them  with  their  legislative  activi- 
ties. These  activities  consisted  chiefly 
of  action  on  little  more  than  100  pieces 
of  legislation  involving  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $4.5  million  for  the  entire  FWeral 
establishment. 

The  present  Congress,  composed  of  535 
Members,  will  have  before  it  some  18.000 
bills  and  will  pass  on  two  armual  budgets 
exceeding  $100  billion  each.  In  contrast 
to  the  First  Congress  which  had  only  a 
handful  of  committees  and  conducted  no 
investigations  whatsoever,  contemporaiy 
Congresses  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  legislative  oversight  and  investiga- 
tion. Unlike  their  18th  century  pred- 
ecessors, today  Members  have  a  full- 
time,  year-round  occupation  the  scope 
and  breadth  of  which  requires  the  help 
of  more  than  2,500  nonclerical  staff 
aids,  including  more  than  500  persons 
with  legal  training. 

Of  the  four  kinds  of  leglslaUve  attor- 
neys who  assist  Members  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  legislative  duties. 
doubtless  those  on  the  Member's  personal 
staff  have  the  broadest  range  of  activi- 
ties. Commonly  referred  to  as  legisla- 
tive assistant,  the  staff  lawyer  is  respon- 
sible for  such  things  as  analyzing  legis- 
lation before  the  Member's  committee 
or  before  the  entire  House,  briefing  the 
Member  on  all  the  relevant  factors  in- 
volved, and  sopietimes  recommending  a 
position  for  the  Member  to  take.  Some 
portion  of  his  time  will  also  be  taken 
up  by  the  preparation  of  bills  and  amend- 
ments for  the  Monber  himself  to  In- 
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troduce,  and  assisting  the  Member  In 
working  toward  favorable  action. 

In  addition,  the  legislative  assistant,  as 
a  member  of  the  staff,  Is  frequently  called 
upon  to  shoulder  many  of  the  other  activ- 
ities of  the  office.  Thus,  It  Is  not  imusual 
for  him  to  draft  answers  to  constituent 
correspondence  and  assist  visiting  con- 
stituents In  their  business  dealings  with 
the  Federal  Government.  On  occasions 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  stand  in  for  the 
Member  at  a  speaking  engagement  or  to 
testify  on  his  behalf. 

Because  of  the  farflung  nature  of  his 
responsibilities,  the  legally  tridned  staff- 
man  learns  early  the  importance  of  cul- 
tivating contacts  with  various  sources  of 
"expertise"  which  will  save  him  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort.  These  contracts 
number  among  them  his  brother  attor- 
neys on  the  committee  staffs,  the  Legis- 
lative Counsel,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  in  the  exectuive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Frequently,  he  wUl 
call  on,  and  seek  advice  on  specific  mat- 
ters from,  nongovernmental  sources,  such 
as  bar  and  trade  associations,  colleges 
and  universities,  and  lobbyists. 

Hence,  the  legislative  assistant  fre- 
quently is,  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Mem- 
ber'o  alter  ego.  The  price  paid  for  this 
close  association  with  the  Member  is  a 
high  degree  of  luionymity  outside  the 
confines  of  the  congressional  office. 

Whether  the  Member  himself  is  a  law- 
yer and/or  has  a  lawyer  on  his  staff,  both 
eventually  call  ui>on  the  legal  experts 
employed  by  the  16  Senate  and  20  House 
standing  committees  that  handle  legis- 
lation, and  some  15  or  more  special, 
select,  and  Joint  committees  which  are 
primarily  concerned  with  conducting  In- 
vestigations. As  might  be  expected,  the 
narrow  range  of  subjects  over  which 
each  committee  has  Jurisdiction,  virtually 
assures  that  the  lawyer  on  the  staff  Is  a 
qualified  expert. 

Although  appointments  of  committee 
staff  personnel  are  generally  made  by  the 
chairman  alone  or  in  consultation  with 
the  ranking  minority  Member,  commit- 
tee aids  have  a  responsibility  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee.  They  are 
expected  to  furnish  factual  Information 
about  matters  of  committee  business  to 
any  Member  who  requests  it,  Including 
those  not  on  his  committee. 

In  addition  to  assisting  Members,  com- 
mittee counsel  are  responsible  for  vir- 
tually all  aspects  of  the  functional  op- 
erations of  the  committee.  He  prepares 
for  hearings  by  calling  for  and  arranging 
the  appearance  of  witnesses,  establishing 
lines  of  inquiry,  and  getting  all  the  rele- 
vant legal  and  factual  eource  materials. 
He  briefs  Members  on  aU  matters  which 
arise  In  cormectlon  wttii  the  hearings, 
and  upon  their  conclusion,  assists  In  the 
committee's  final  deliberations,  includ- 
ing the  markup  of  the  bill  and  the  prep- 
aration of  committee  reports. 

The  submission  of  a  report  does  not 
signal  the  end  of  committee  counsel's  in- 
volvement with  a  particular  bill.  When 
a  bill  Is  being  considered  by  the  entire 
body,  he  may  be  asked  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  statements  or  otherwise 
familiarize  noncommittee  members  with 


the  salient  details  of  the  legislation. 
Finally,  he  must  be  available  to  assist 
conference  members  who  are  appointed 
to  reconcile  any  differences  in  the  Sen- 
ate- and  House-passed  versions. 

Perhaps  the  most  specialized  work  In 
the  legislative  branch  is  performed  in  the 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel.  Both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  their  own 
office  to  which  members  and  committees 
turn  for  bill  drafting  services.  These 
services  are  available  at  every  stage  of 
the  legislative  process — from  initial 
preparation  of  a  bill,  to  drafting  amend- 
ments, to  harmonizing  the  compromised 
version  with  the  original  text.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  office  may  also  be  consulted 
with  respect  to  a  draft  prepared  from 
any  of  the  iimumerable  and  diverse 
sources  of  legislation. 

The  art  of  drafting  legislation  is  a 
highly  specialized  skill.  It  is  an  art 
which  calls  for  competence  of  as  careful 
an  order  as  that  required  for  other  legal 
documents  of  the  highest  importance. 
Not  only  the  words  to  be  used,  but  also 
the  organization  and  framework  of  the 
draft,  Eis  well  as  the  sanctions,  if  any,  by 
which  it  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  must 
be  considered  and  chosen  with  care.  It 
requires,  tibove  all,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  of  a  particular 
measure — statutory  and  decisional  law, 
administrative  interpretation,  as  well  as 
the  entire  frame  of  reference  in  which  it 
Is  to  operate.  This  formidable  task  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  legislative  coun- 
sel and  the  20  or  so  men  that  staff  each 
of  the  offices. 

Somewhere  within  the  structure  of 
Goverrunent  there  is,  of  necessity,  a  place 
to  which  legislators  turn  in  some  num- 
bers for  information.  This  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Both  Mem- 
bers and  committees  are  continually  con- 
fronted with  complex  problems  upon 
which  they  are  supplied  with  reports, 
opinions,  and  recommendations  of  de- 
partmental experts.  To  assist  Members, 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  will  re- 
port on  those  problems  by  its  own  team 
of  trained  specialists.  In  this  way,  Mem- 
bers will  obtain  an  Impartial  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  by  experts  who  have  no 
axe  to  grind.  The  result  is  that  M^nbers 
of  Congress  and  congressional  commit- 
tees, have  available  on  the  one  hand, 
reports  of  the  executive  departments, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  reports  of 
impartial  experts. 

In  particular,  the  American  Law  Di- 
vision of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, consisting  of  some  18  lawyers, 
services  members,  and  committees  with 
a  broad  range  of  legal  reports.  These 
mclude  such  things  as  surveys  of  Federal 
and  State  legislation  on  a  subject,  legis- 
lative histories  of  a  given  measure,  argu- 
ments on  the  constitutionality  of  a  bill, 
and  smalysis  of  court  decisions. 

In  addition,  on  particular  request  of  a 
Member,  statements  will  be  prepared  for 
specific  use  in  connection  with  remarks 
on  the  fioor  or  elsewhere. 

Finally,  the  lawyers  on  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  staff  are  available  for 
consultation  on  any  subject  within  their 
special  competence. 


Lawyers  in  the  legislative  branch  per- 
form a  variety  of  Important  roles  in  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Congress.  By 
virtue  of  their  legal  training,  they  pro- 
vide analytical  skills  indispensable  to  m- 
telligent  and  judicious  lawmaking.  In 
these  varied  undertakings  they  perform 
what  Justice  Frankfurter  described  as 
"work  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  an 
ordered  society." 

In  all  the  diversity  of  our  great  functions — 

He  went  on  to  say — 
I  deem  them  great  who  belong  to  the  great 
symphony    that   makes   the   legal   music   of 
the  world  and  particularly  our  world,  our 
country.    (18  Fed.  Bar  Jotimal  34,  33  (1068) .) 


REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE 
APPALACHIAN  STATES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
past  few  months,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  comments  on  the  dispatch  and 
efficiency  with  which  the  Appsdachlan 
Regional  Commission  has  gone  to  work. 
I  was  proud  to  sponsor  and  help  manage 
this  legislation  in  the  Senate  and  I  have 
been  pleased  with  the  far-reaching  action 
which  has  been  undertaken  and  Is  going 
forward  under  the  act. 

During  the  adjounmient  of  the  Con- 
gress, an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sunday,  December  6,  1965,  called  at- 
tention to  the  effective  work  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  particularly  Its  Federal 
Cochalrman,  Mr.  John  L.  Sweeney.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  today. 

I  would  like  to  note  also  that  the 
January  1966  issue  of  Fortune  magazine 
has  given  a  very  thorough  appraisal  of 
the  creative  Federal  concept  which  the 
Congress  embodied  in  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act.  In  particu- 
lar. Fortune  says  that: 

The  new  crltetlon  of  public  spending  leads 
the  men  In  the  Appalachian  program  to 
talk  in  businesslike  terms  about  market 
analysis  and  plant-location  strategy  rather 
than  in  terms  of  social  work. 

The  article  gives  credit  to  Mr.  Sweeney 

for  his  direction  of  the  program,  and  It 
notes  that  he  regularly  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Appalachian  region, 
lying  between  the  two  great  markets  of 
the  United  States — the  eastern  seaboard 
and  the  Great  Lakes  complex — can  have 
a  glittering  economic  future.    It  says: 

The  key  power  center  Is  not  Sweeney's 
ofllce  but  a  commission  made  up  of  the  Oov- 
emors  of  the  13  Appalachian  States. 

In  keeping  with  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
gress, Fortune  notes  that: 

states,  counties,  towns,  colleges,  and  pri- 
vate businesses  have  already  been  stimulated 
to  compete  In  presenting  to  the  Commission 
propHseals  based  upon  the  test  of  greatest 
potential. 

The  closing  remarks  of  the  Appalach- 
ian section  of  this  article  give  the  key  to 
the  program,  both  In  terms  of  the  Fed- 
eral programs  and  the  local  response: 

If  this  local  Initiative  continues  to  wax. 
Federal  coordinating  functions  will  be  a 
small  part  of  the  total  activity.  If  the  local 
initiative  subsides,  there  won't  be  anything 
worth  coordinating  •  •  ♦.    In  neither  case 
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wlU  WMhlngton  taavt  tnercMMl  It*  control 
of  Appalarhl* 

There  befng  no  objection,  the  artJeIc 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicomD, 
as  toilcmn: 

APPAUbCKI*    Rla.FB> 

(By  Julius  DuacbA) 

When  PrMldMit  Jolmaon  tigatA  Um  blU 
setting  up  tbe  Appalaclila  Bcglonal  Commis- 
sion last  March,  be  declared:  "The  dole  Is 
dead.    The  pork  barret  Is  gone." 

Nine  months  later  relief  checks  aiMl  rar- 
pliis  food  are  still  helping  to  hold  Appalacbla 
together,  but  the  unique  Appalachian  Com- 
mission appears  to  haw  convlnoed  Member* 
of  Congress  as  well  as  Oovemors  that  It  Is  not 
In  the  business  of  dispensing  pork. 

The  Conunlssion's  real  test  will  come  In 
another  0  months,  however,  when  the  Nation 
la  In  the  midst  at  the  1908  congresalonal  cam- 
paign and  the  Johnson  administration  will  be 
searching  throughout  the  Oovemment,  as  all 
administrations  do  at  election  time,  for 
goodies  for  deaerrlnc  Senaton  and  Bepre- 
SMktatlves. 

From  quiet  ofOces  staffed  by  only  80  per- 
sons the  14-man  Commission  Is  overseeing 
the  spending  of  1350  million  in  Federal 
funds  this  year  in  the  mountainous  areas  of 
13  BUtaa  strstctaUiff  tram  New  Tork  to 
Alahama 

Tb«  Commlsalan'B  oflVces  at  Connecticut 
and  R  Streets  NW.,  are  a  world  removed  from 
eastern  Kentucky  or  southern  West  Virginia 
where  poverty  is  still  a  depressing  and  de- 
grading way  of  life. 

But  the  Commission  may  offer  the  beet 
bope,  the  much-studied  and  surveyed-to- 
deatlk  people  of  the  Appalachian  MotmttUns 
have  yet  bad. 

rasvious  srnjcis 

Previous  efforts  to  help  the  mountain  peo- 
ple, whose  land  and  coal  mines  are  no  longer 
cooipetttlTa,  bave  concentrated  most  State 
and  nderal  aid  In  the  hills  and  hollows 
where  the  poorest  people  exist. 

"We  Ye  not  trying  to  alleviate  the  need 
where  It  is  the  greatest,"  John  L.  Sweeney. 
Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Commission  said 
In  an  interview,  "but  rather  we're  trying  to 
gat  money  where  there  is  the  greatest  growth 
potential." 

An  assistant  to  O.  Mennen  WUllams  wben 
be  was  Oovemor  of  Michigan  during  the 
105O's  and  former  aid  to  Senator  Patsjck 
V.  McNamasa,  Democrat,  of  Michigan. 
Bweeney  has  been  intimately  Involved  in 
Federal  studies  of  Appalachla  for  the  last 
Syears. 

As  Federal  cochalrman  of  the  Appalachian 
Commission.  Sweeney  can  veto  any  project 
even  though  It  is  approved  by  all  13  of  the 
Oovemors  on  the  Commission.  Republican 
OoT.  William  W.  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania 
is  State  oochalrman  of  the  Conunlaslon.  Also 
representing  the  States  is  Harry  A.  Boswell. 
a  former  aid  to  Ck>v.  J.  Millard  Tawea  of 
Maryland. 

PaOJECTS    BEJBCnS 

Under  the  imique  Commission  setup,  proj- 
ects must  originate  with  the  States  but  must 
have  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Oov- 
emors on  the  Commission  and  Sweeney. 

Sweeney  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission staff  have  sent  back  to  States  proj- 
ects seelilng  money  for  three  airports  where 
one  would  do,  for  sewage-treatment  plants 
unrelated  to  industrial  development,  and  for 
roads  ostensibly  opening  up  areas  for  timber 
development  but  actually  doing  faTors  for 
county  poUttcal  leaders. 

Nearly  «300  million— or  almost  two- 
thirds— of  the  1350  million  at  the  Commis- 
sion's disposal  this  year  is  for  construction 
of  modem  highvrays,  the  key  to  the  Indus- 
trial development  of  Appalachla. 

The  other  1150  million  Is  being  used  for 
such  projecto  as  sewage  plants,  health  faeUl- 


Oaa.  voeatkmal  adueatloa.  lartalmlng  iMul  aO 
but  destfoysd  by  strip  mining,  and  davakip- 
Ing  Appalacbla's  abundant  hardwood  tlaabw 

resources. 

The  nderaJ  funds,  an  of  vrtUcb  must  be 
supplemented  with  State  money,  are  being 
cbaaneled  Into  dtles  and  towns  that  have 
been  growing  or  where  growth  Is  expected. 

With  good  roads  leading  to  towns  and 
dtles  having  adequate  public  fadUUe*.  the 
Commission  hopes  to  move  people  out  of  the 
countryside  to  Jobs  no  more  than  a  half- 
hoiir*  drive  away. 

The  Conunlssion's  staff  works  closely  with 
cJIclaU  of  the  antipoverty  program  and  the 
new  economic  devetopment  program  a  oom- 
binatton  of  the  old  depressed  areas  and  ae- 
calerated  public  works  programs — to  coordl^ 
nate  all  Federal  efforts  In  the  Appalachla 
area — West  Virginia  and  pctxts  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Maryland.  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee.  Iforth  Carolina.  South  Carolina, 
Oeorgia,  Alabama,  and  Ohio. 


THK  DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAM  OP 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  PELIji.  Mr.  President,  on  two  oc- 
castonB,  specifically,  the  27  th  of  January 
and  the  18th  of  February  of  this  year, 
I  have  addressed  the  Soiate  concerning 
the  small  business  crisis  which  stems 
from  the  lack  of  financial  assistance 
under  the  direct  loan  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  -Since 
that  time,  my  office  has  received  many 
telephone  caUs  and  letters  from  small 
businessmen,  whose  backs  are  virtually 
to  the  wall.  Most  of  these  have  come 
from  Rhode  Island,  but  I  have  received 
pleas  from  smeJl  businessmen  from  as 
far  away  as  Florida  and  Miiuiesota.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem,  I  should  like  to  read  ex- 
cerpts from  some  of  the  letters  that  I 
have  received.  I  do  not  wish  to  Identify 
these  businesses,  as  I  do  not  want  to 
jeopardize  their  financial  condition  any 
further  by  advertising  the  precarious 
circumstances  with  which  they  are  oaa- 
Ironted. 

One  Rhode  Island  businessman  states 
that  although  he  presently  has  an  SBA 
locui,  he  now  needs  additional  financing. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  his  firm  has 
been  approached  by  a  major  aircraft 
company  which  needs  their  services  on 
a  high  priority  military  aircraft.  This 
Rhode  Island  firm  is  one  of  the  few  In 
the  country  that  performs  the  type  of 
critical  services  that  are  needed.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  perform  this  contract 
he  needs  additional  capital.  His  com- 
munication to  me  of  February  24,  1966, 
states,  as  follows: 

We  required  an  addition  to  our  building 
and  addltioiud  new  equipment,  but  we  are 
in  a  bind  because  the  SBA  has  no  funds  to 
Increase  our  loan  and  the  niajorlty  of  banks 
won't  touch  the  SBA  loan,  or  their  terms  are 
short  payment  periods  that  could  not  be 
met  by  us.  We  are  talking  about  vital  mili- 
tary equipment  that  we  can  supply  and  the 
order  could  total  as  much  as  •100,000.  Quite 
a  sum  for  a  three-man  opa«tlon.  Again,  we 
hope  your  efforts  generate  enough  Interest 
to  quickly  allow  the  SBA  to  continue  the 
Boxall  loan  prograni. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  example  of 
the  type  of  communications  that  I  have 
been  receiving  from  small  business  firms 
who  are  desirous  of  doing  subcontract. 


Wiotity,  defense  work  Int  ftaid  ttwat- 
selves  in  a  i>ositian  where  thtj  are  un- 
able to  do  so  becaoae  of  tbe  eoaplete 
lack  of  direct  loan  assistance  fxom  SBA. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  J.  Joaepta  Gar- 
rahy,  of  Providence.  R.I,  a  ittrtingwtehcd 
monber  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Sen- 
ate, who  is  associated  with  a  small  busi- 
ness firm  in  Providence,  also  wrote  to 
me  concerning  the  eSect  of  the  lack  of 
SBA  financial  assistance  on  Rhode  Is- 
land industry.  I  should  like  to  a^  at 
this  time  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
his  communication  to  me  of  Fetnuaiy  22 
into  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objectkm.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

8rATS     or     Rhomt     Iblaitd     sifs 
Paovmnscx  PLAMTSTsaan, 

Febrwry  22,  194$. 
Hon.  Clsibo«nb  Pnx, 
US.  Senate. 
Wathington,  DjC. 

Dkab  Senator  Pxu.:  I  Just  want  to  let  you 
know  how  pleased  I  was  with  your  statement 
In  the  Senate  regarding  the  refunding  of  the 
SBA. 

As  you  know.  I  am  Involved  with  a  new 
company  In  Rhode  Island  started  with  the 
assistance  of  SBA.  We  have  employed  ai 
many  as  70  people  within  the  last  10 
months  when  we  started  here  In  Providence. 
We  have  the  business  (some  of  which  is 
defense)  to  hire  additional  people  If  we  could 
secxire  additional  direct  financing  from  SBA. 
It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  the  very  pro- 
gram which  has  «M»>uraged  new  business 
and  provided  employment  opportunities  now 
forces  many  of  these  companies  to  curtail 
their  business.  This,  of  cowse.  means  re- 
ducing payrolls  and  less  productivity. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  is  enjoying 
record  prosperity  and  our  defense  commit- 
ments are  urgent,  we  should  be  pumping  new 
life  and  energy  into  SBA. 

I  am  certainly  happy  tliat  you  liave  placed 
yourself  In  the  forefront  of  this  problem. 
Beet  regards, 

J.  JOSKPH  OaKXABT. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  could  go 
on  and  on  and  recite  to  you  case  after 
case  of  small  businesses  who  are  literally 
hanging  on  the  ropes  or  who  have  had  to 
seriously  curtail  any  possible  thought  of 
expansicm  because  there  is  no  avenue 
<K>en  to  them  to  receive  loan  assistance 
at  reasonable  interest  rates.  The  average 
small  businessman  has  no  place  to  turn, 
because  SBA  has  been  traditionally  the 
lender  of  last  resort.  This  is  why  tiie 
Small  Business  Administration  was  set 
up — to  be  of  substantial  assistance  to 
them.  It  is  becoming  extremely  difficult 
to  tell  a  small  businessman  who  has  to 
meet  a  weekly  payroll,  who  has  to  go  out 
and  sell  his  product  or  services,  who  has 
to  work  day  and  night  to  scrape  along, 
that  "assistance  wUl  be  forthcoming  in 
the  near  future."  The  Small  Business 
Administration,  when  queried,  indicates 
that  their  direct  loan  assistance  program 
will  resume  some  time  in  the  near  future, 
but  to  a  small  businessman,  this  is  like 
trying  to  reach  the  horizon — we  see  it — 
we  know  it  is  there,  but  one  could  never 
qijlte  put  his  finger  on  It. 

Since  my  last  statemefit  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  on  February  18, 1  received 
two  communications  from  national  orga- 
nizations which  represent  literally  him- 
dreds  ot  thousands  of  small  bosineasefl 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  President,  at  ttiM  time  I  Aould 
like  to  ask  unafilmotrs  consent  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  telegram  I  received 
from  Ernest  H.  Osgood.  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Small  Business  Association  of  New 
England,  in  which  he  states,  and  I  quote: 

Oar  members  from  all  corners  of  New  Bng- 
land  are  frankly  very  worried  and  alarmed  at 
the  obvious  lack  of  attention  that  this  vital 
agency  has  received  from  the  administration. 

I  also  received  a  communication  from 
C.  Wilson  Harder,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, and  a^  that  it,  tqo,  be  included  in 

the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRB.  as  follows: 

B<>«Toit.  Mass., 
Febriiarjr  24, 1968. 
Senator  CXAOomnr  nnx. 
Senate  Offfee  Buildinff, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  the  Smaller  Bustness  Aaao- 
dation  of  New  K^gland,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press onr  appreciation  and  support  for  the 
excellent  address  you  presented  on  the  floor 
ot  the  Senate  last  Friday,  February  18.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  honr  much  we  agree 
with  your  statement  ooneernlng  the  serious 
oondltl<ms  existing  within  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  that  have  drained  it  of 
its  abllitlee  to  meet  crucial  problems  faced 
by  smaller  businesses  everywhere.  Oar 
members  from  all  comeiB  of  New  Kngland 
are  frankly  very  worried  and  alarmed  at  the 
obvious  lack  of  attention  that  this  vital 
agency  has  received  from  the  administration. 
There  is  no  question  that  an  agency  the  size 
.of  the  SBA  vrlth  no  appointed  administrator 
since  August  is  not  functioning  as  Intended 
by  congress.  Tou  will  agree  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  direct  loan  program  every 
time  there  is  a  natural  disaster  only  results 
In  economic  hardship  for  businessmen 
throughout  the  country.  Our  members  also 
believe  that  any  move  to  place  this  vital 
agency  within  the  Departtaent  of  Commerce 
will  result  in  the  eventual  demise  of  the 
SBA'b  ability  to  meet  the  problems  of  small 
bxisiness.  We  believe  that  a  mistaken  im- 
pression has  developed  from  the  highly  pub- 
licized fact  that  corporate  earnings  after 
taxes  Increased  by  ao  pcircent  during  1S>66. 
These  figures  represent  b^  business  profits 
and  small  business  has  unfortunately  not 
had  such  pleasant  returns.  The  annual  rate 
of  business  failures  of  14,000  wlU  be  greaUy 
increased  unless  something  Is  done  soon  to 
assist  small  business  to  compete  efiectlvely 
In  the  American  marketplace. 

Thank  you  again,  and  we  strongly  urge 
your  continued   support. 

EaNSET  E.  Osgood,  Jr.. 
President  of  the  SmaUer  Biutness  Aaao- 
ciatioH  of  New  England. 

Nattonai.    FB>BBA'noN    or    Imw- 

PKNDKNT     BUSIKKSS, 

San  Mateo,  Calif.,  Fettruary  23.  19«e. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pkll. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  D.C.  I 

DsAK  SsNATOR  Psx:  We  kuoiw  the  Nation's 
entire  small  business  community  Is  deeply 
grateful  for  your  consistent  support  of  their 
cause.  The  speeches  deliVBred  by  you  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  January  27  and  February  18 
protesting  the  current  curtailment  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  most  Im- 
portant function — loans  to  small  businesses, 
are  shining  examples.  Wa  also  know  of  your 
great  concern  and  opposition  to  the  ^ans- 
fer  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
the  Department  of  Comtseree. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  like  you,  is 
greatly  disturbed  over  the  virtual  halt  In  the 
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SBA  buafaiMS  loan  programs  and  over  wcU 
founded  rumors  tbaS  this  tpdepewdent  agan^ 
cy  may  be  subonUnatad  to  tba  DepartoMnt 
of  Onwimei'ca. 

In  addttlon  to  pdicysetting  polls,  w«  con- 
duet  yearly  factflnritng  surveys  and,  at  the 
request  ot  Members  of  Congress  or  octrunit- 
tees,  qieclal  surveys.  In  one  sectlosk  of  our 
recent  year-long  factfinding  survey  ("&i>aU 
Business — The  Nation's  Largest  Empioyer") 
our  members  were  asked  If  they  expanded 
during  the  previous  12  months,  and  bow 
many  (If  any)  new  Job  openings  resulted. 
Over  70,000  responses  were  received.  We  all 
know  small  business  is  an  essential  vibrant 
part  of  our  economy  a£>d  that  one  of  our 
prime  national  goals  Is  the  production  of  new 
Job  cqjenlngs  for  our  growing  population  and 
to  reduce  unrmptnytnent.  In  this  connec- 
tion, studies  at  our  surrey  show  that  during 
the  past  year,  projectiiig  our  representative 
egrpanaioD  rates  to  the  entire  American  small 
business  community,  as  many  as  1.C  mtlltfm 
smaller  buslneases  expanded  creating  In  the 
process  over  S  million  new  Job  openings. 
Obviously,  small  business  ezpcutislon  and  In- 
creased emiidoyment  are  dependent  upon 
availability  of  capital.  With  the  present 
general  tigtatening  at  the  avallabUity  at 
capital,  it  is  Incomprehensible  that  tbe  Small 
Business  Administration  should  further  hin- 
der Job  creativity  by  being  forced  to  curtail 
Its  loan  functions. 

^>eaklng  for  our  more  than  206,000  in- 
dividual members,  we  emphatically  (q>poae 
any  effort  to  merge  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration into  any  Oovemment  depart- 
ment. Members  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  took  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  support  of  an  Independent  agency 
when  it  was  created.  Since  the  problenos  af- 
fecting small  buBlnessea  are  even  greater 
today,  the  tmportance  of  tbe  Independency 
of  the  Agency  is  proportionately  greater. 

Snudl  Business  is  no  small  Interest  group. 
It  is  the  largest  segment  of  our  economy, 
numl>erlng  4.7  million  units  and  employing 
more  than  30  mUlion  of  our  people.  It  re- 
quires and  deserves  services  and  recognition 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  Important  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  Congress  recognized 
this  need  In  establishing  an  Independent 
agency  in  1953  and  making  It  permanent  In 
1968.  When  the  President  was  sezllor  Sen- 
ator from  his  State  he  stood  tip  for  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  He  gave  further  recogni- 
tion to  this  (M-lnciple  only  last  year  in  his 
Executive  order  freeing  SBA  from  loan  policy 
controls  by  the  Treasury  and  Commerce 
Departments. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  mtist  remain  Independent 
and  not  be  subordinated  to  a  Department 
which  is  considered  to  be  "big  business" 
oriented.  We  strongly  recommeiMi  that  you 
and  your  colleagues,  who  have  long  cham- 
pioned the  smaU  business  cause.  Insist  that 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  ss  written  Into 
the  Small  Business  Act,  shall  not  be  aborted. 
The  act  reads  In  part: 

"Small  Business  Administration  •  *  •  diaU 
be  under  the  general  direction  aiul  super- 
vision of  the  President  and  shaill  not  be  af- 
fUiated  with  or  be  within  any  other  agency 
or  department  of  the  Federal  Oovemment." 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  WaaoN  Haxsb, 

President. 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  the  national 
federation  spealcs  for  more  than  208,000 
individual  members,  and  states: 

With  the  present  general  tigbtMOlng  of  the 
availability  of  capital,  it  Is  Incomprehensible 
that  tbe  Small  Business  AdministratiaD 
should  further  hinder  Job  creativity  by  being 
forced  to  curtail  its  loan  functlcms. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  admin- 
istration and  particularly  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  took  a  hard  look  at  this  sit- 


uation in  onler  ttiat  tbeae  ataoaes  ean  be 
corrected  and  ao  tliat  SBA  ean  remme 
doing  a  Job  that  the  Cungieas  aet  ft  up  to 
do.  It  seems  to  me  that  SBA  Is  foonder- 
ing  and  stumbling.  Stnce  August  of  last 
year  there  has  been  no  appointed  Admin- 
istrator. And  now  there  have  been  many 
indications  that  the  admtntetratton  la  ex- 
rrforlng  the  possiUttty  of  a  merger  of 
SBA  into  the  Departeient  of  Commerce. 
I  think  that  first  things  dioald  eome  first 
and  that  SBA  should  be  put  back  on  its 
feet  financially  before  any  premature 
moves  are  made  in  the  direction  of  a  pos- 
sible disastrous  merger. 

There  has  been  one  delay  after  an- 
other in  the  establishment  of  a  anaJl 
business  development  center  in  the  city 
of  Providence.  And  in  the  past  few  days 
I  received  a  oommunicaticn  from  An- 
thony J.  Agostinelll,  economic  opportu- 
nity director  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  emphasises  the  situation 
that  I  have  been  discussing  here  in  the 
Senate.  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  this  letter  into  tbe  Rxc- 
ORD,  along  with  several  arttties  whleb 
have  appeared  in  the  press  on  tUs  SBA 
funding  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Statx  or  Rbodx  Islakd  &  Pbovi- 
DXKCK  Plantations, 

Providence.  HJ.,  PeXtrwarg  23, 1999. 
Hon.  Cuiiboknt:  Peli., 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoh  Pell:  On  behalf  of  the 
community  action  program  chairmen  and 
directors  who  recently  signed  a  telegram  to 
you  about  tbe  extension  of  small  business 
development  center  services,  thank  you  for 
your  prompt  reply.  A  majority  of  those 
chairmen  and  directors  decided  to  postpone 
tbe  meeting  based  on  words  received  from 
you  and  Senator  Johk  O.  Fastoxx  promising 
action  on  their  concerna. 

Congressman  John  E.  Focaxtt  has  re- 
sponded to  us  simlllarly. 

I  have  followed  the  discussions  about  the 
small  business  revolving  fund  In  Congress 
and  am  aware  of  your  published  remarks, 
those  of  Senator  Wnxuii  Pboxmtbi,  Repre- 
sentatives Jambs  C.  Cobmam.  and  Rodhet  M. 
Love,  and  others.  I  understand  that  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency  are  discussing  these  issues  in 
the  form  o<  bills — among  them,  S.  2729  and 
HJt.  12037.  which  pertain  to  our  interests. 

We  look  forward  to  a  lifting  at  the  mora- 
torium which  Is  in  effect  on  disbursement 
of  SBA  loans  because  of  tbe  Boany  demands 
on  the  revolving  fund. 

We  hope  that  soon  the  Providence  SmaU 
Btislness  Developnwnt  Center  or  other 
centers  wiU  be  able  to  extend  to  aU  Rhode 
Islanders  the  services  of  tbe  SomlII  Business 
Administration . 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  on  oar  b^iaU. 
Sincerely, 

Amtroitt  J.  AaosmBLU, 
fconomic  0]»]»ort«nlfii  iMrector. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C)   Dally  News, 
Feb.  3,  19eSl 

DufANDS  roR  Smaxx  Loans  Is  Hkavt 

(By  Rice  Odell) 

Dlstzlct  oC  Columbia  firms  bav«  recently 

been  receiving  flwannlal  sustsnanee  txtma  tbe 

Small  Business  Admlnlstratton  at  tha  rata  of 

some  $233,000  a  month. 

That  was  the  average  figure  for  business 
and  Economic  Opportunity  Act  loans  ap- 
proved in  the  District  for  last  July,  Augtist 
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a&d  September.  Then  In  October,  tbe  total 
Jumped  to  9375,700.  reflecting  a  demand  for 
sucti  loanj  which  haa  grown  steadily  greater 
In  the  last  few  months. 

Speaking  nationally,  an  SBA  spokesman 
said  that  "last  fall,  the  demand  got  much 
heavier  than  anticipated,  and  heavier  than 
ever  before." 

A  major  factor,  he  said.  Is  the  tightening 
of  credit,  and  the  tendency  of  banks  to  turn 
down  small  firms'  applications  In  preference 
for  their  more  solid  customers.  The  small 
firms  then  turn  to  the  SBA  for  help. 

TIGHT 

The  trouble  Is,  the  SBA,  although  It  Isn't 
out  of  money,  has  run  up  against  Its  author- 
ized celling,  and  has  asked  Congreas  to  raise 
It.  In  fact,  last  October  11a  moratorium  on 
direct  loans  (but  not  Economic  Opportunity 
loans)  was  established. 

At  that  time  there  was  stUl  $100  million  In 
loan  applications  In  the  pipeline,  and  these 
are  being  prooeased.  So  the  monthly  totals 
will  not  decline  too  much  until  about  the 
end  of  February,  when  the  spokesman  says 
SBA  wlU  be  In  Ught  stralU. 

With  such  a  demand  for  loans,  SBA  will 
probably  have  to  work  out  an  order  of  pref- 
erence since  It  won't  be  able  to  approve  all 
the  applications  it  normally  would. 

Last  July  thru  September,  for  Instance, 
there  were  51  applications  In  the  District  for 
$1.9  million  in  loans.  Of  these,  18  applica- 
tions for  •434,000  were  declined,  and  31  for 
•606,000  were  approved. 
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A  listing  of  October  loans  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  shows  the  type  of  Orms  which  are 
getting  approval.  The  largest  dollar  share 
went  to  restaurants. 

Business  loans  were  to  Dotnlc,  Inc.,  restau- 
rant firm,  for  •75,000;  Dupont  Specialty 
Shop,  a  retail  notion  and  novelty  store. 
•3.600;  Fashion  Uart,  •a.OOO;  Office  Cleaners, 
Inc.,  •16,000;  and  Paul  Coopers,  Inc.,  restau- 
rant, •42.600. 

Economic  Opportunity  loans  were  to  Aero 
Maintenance  &  Renovation  Co..  •10,000;  After 
Hours  Delicatessen,  •16,000;  AMP  Dental  Lab, 
•35,000;  Electrical  Appliance  Repair  Shop, 
•6,000;  Oene  Charles  Hairstylist.  98,000;  Go- 
vans  Printing  &  Duplicating,  •8.000;  Llndsey 
&  Sons,  landscaping  services,  •6.700;  McCall's 
Furniture  4:  Carpet  Center,  •16,000;  North 
Capitol  Barber  Shop,  •15.000;  Olde  Brook- 
land  Carry  Out,  •O.OOO;  Peoples  Surplus, 
•6,000;  Professional  Carpentry  Service, 
$4,000;  and  Young's  Radio  &  TV  Lab.  tlCOOO. 

In  October,  another  •163,700  in  loans  were 
approved  for  Anns  In  the  subxirbs: 

In  Virginia:  Aquinas  School.  Alexandria, 
Montessorl  school,  •15,000:  Halem  Studios, 
Alexandria,  ceramic  workshop  and  gallery, 
•3.600;  Typhoon  Fence  Co.,  Arlington, 
•  13.000;  Victor's  Hair  Fashion.  Arlington, 
$11,000:  Old  Coach  Inn,  Fairfax,  $1,700; 
Juvenile  Fashions.  McLean.  $18,000:  Paul  D. 
Scanlon.  Reston,  attorney.  $7,500;  and  New 
Light  Laundry.  Alexandria.  •35,000. 

In  Maryland:  Princess  Shoes.  Inc.,  Hyatts- 
TlUe,  ^4,000:  RCA  Plumbing  Inc.,  ^16,000: 
Adrian  Oerard  Van  Leen,  Silver  Spring, 
Jewelry  manufacturing.  •6.000:  De  Carlo 
Jewelers.  Inc..  Stiver  Spring.  •30,000;  Olobe 
Associates,  Inc..  Silver  Spring,  wholesale  elec- 
tronic tubes.  Inc..  •13.000;  and  Capitol  Con- 
tract Carpet  Co.,  XTppar  Marlboro,  •6.000. 

[From  the  Providence  (RJ)  Journal.  Feb.  23. 
19M) 

To  Bx  ErrccTivK.  thx  SBA  Nkxds  RxAusnc 
FnriLNCiMa 
Senator  Pnx  deplored  the  fact  the  other 
day  that  the  Government's  Small  Business 
AdmlnlstrmUon  has  cut  back  operations  with 
soma  painful  resuiu.  It  U  time  that  other 
Senators  speak  out  against  the  completely 


unsatisfactory  situation  Into  which  the 
agency  has  been  allowed  to  slip. 

Since  last  fall,  the  agency  haa  refused  ap- 
plications for  direct  loans  to  snudl  business. 
The  agency  also  has  withdrawn  partially 
from  Its  commitment  to  make  small  loans 
under  title  4  of  the  Antlpoverty  Act.  The 
reason  for  both  cutbacks  Ls  a  lack  of  funds,  a 
fact  which  explains  the  action,  but  doesn't 
settle  some  of  the  basic  ironies  In  It. 

One  Irony  was  underscored  by  a  Rhode  Is- 
land businessman  who  complained  to  Sen- 
ator Pkli.  that  he  couldn't  get  the  capital  he 
needed  from  the  SBA  to  fill  orders  from 
corjioratlons  working  on  high  priority  de- 
fense contracts.  When  the  agency  was  set 
up  in  1953.  Congress  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  help  as  much  as  possible  to  see 
that  a  fair  share  of  the  total  purchases  and 
contracts  for  supplies  and  services  for  the 
Government  would  be  placed  with  Bn\aU 
business  Arms.  This  policy  is  basic  to  the 
strength  of  the  economy,  and  for  that  reason, 
it  is  puzzling  that  the  policy  hasn't  been  ap- 
plied more  realistically  In  organizing  the 
agency's  budget. 

The  present  shortage  of  funds  for  conven- 
tional loans  springs  from  the  imptuit  of  Hur- 
ricane Betsy  which  tore  through  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  last  September,  and  which 
placed  a  heavy  drain  on  agency  funds  to  get 
many  storm-damaged  businesses  back  In  op- 
eration. But  In  so  doing,  the  agency  created 
a  virtual  crisis,  as  Senator  Pxix  says.  In  small 
business  financing  elsewhere. 

Coping  with  hurricane  damage  should  not 
be  a  new  task  for  the  agency.  Its  resources 
were  heavily  tapped  after  the  hurricanes  that 
swept  up  the  Eastern  coast  in  1955.  It  was 
clear  then — and  the  law  makers  should  have 
grasped  the  lesson  and  acted — that  SBA 
funds  for  emergencies  must  be  something 
apart  from  those  funds  for  conventional 
loans.  If  these  conventional  funds  are  kept 
separate,  then  the  basic  function  of  the 
agency,  and  its  great  Importance  to  the  eco- 
nomic conimunlty,  could  be  preserved  In 
spite  of  emergencies.  Reforms  to  the 
agency's  funding  operations  have  been  put 
off  long  enough. 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Jan.  1, 1966] 

Small  Businxss  in  Skabcb  or  Loans 

( By  David  Sanf ord ) 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  which 
used  to  give  loans  to  small  businesses,  baa 
run  out  of  money  for  the  sixth  time  In  Its 
10-year  history.  Is  accepting  no  new  business 
loan  applications,  and  has  cut  back  other 
programs.  The  reasons  given  for  the  mora- 
torium are  unprecedented  demand  for  busi- 
ness loans,  and  Hurricane  Betsy.  The  hur- 
ricane has  cost  •SO  million  in  disaster  loans, 
but  a  •IdO  million  supplemental  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  was  still  not  enough  to 
avert  stoppage  of  SBA  programs.  When  Sen- 
ator John  Spaskman.  Democrat,  of  Alabama, 
called  Roes  D.  Davis,  the  Executive  Adminis- 
trator of  the  SBA,  before  his  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  to  find  why 
the  agency  Is  having  so  many  problems,  he 
learned  very  little.  DIdnt  you  get  the  ap- 
propriation you  asked  for  from  Congreas 
last  year?  asked  Sp/juucan.  Yes,  thank  you, 
we  got  everything  we  wanted,  replied  Davis. 
Did  you  come  to  Congress  to  request  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  enable  you  to 
continue  your  loan  programs?  No.  Are  you 
going  to  ask  for  a  larger  appropriation  next 
year  so  this  doesn't  happen  again?  I  dont 
know. 

SBA's  poverty  will  also  have  its  effect  on 
Negro  businessmen.  It  has  always  been  dif- 
ficult for  a  Negro  to  get  a  loan  to  Improve 
or  expand  an  existing  business.  For  a  Negro 
to  get  money  to  start  a  new  business  In  most 
cases  has  been  completely  out  of  the  ques- 


tion. "Minority-group  people  are  Just  not 
bankable,"  said  a  Small  Bxislnees  Adminis- 
tration official.  "They  have  nothing  to  talk 
to  a  bank  about.  They  greet  questions  about 
collateral  with  'What's  collateral?'  and  the 
banker  immediately  loses  Interest." 

When  Eugene  Foley  was  appointed  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  SBA  In  1963,  the  agency 
discovered  the  Negro.  Foley  Inaugurated  the 
so-called  6x6  program,  a  scheme  to 
make  loans  of  up  to  ^6,000  available  for  pe- 
riods of  up  to  6  years.  Character  rather  than 
collateral  became  the  principal  criterion  In 
evaluating  loan  applications.  Prospects  of 
repayment  replaced  traditional  hard  bank- 
ing Judgments.  Small  biulness  development 
centers  were  set  up,  first  In  Philadelphia,  and 
later  In  New  York,  Washington  and  Camden, 
N.J.,  to  help  applicants  fill  out  necessary 
forms  and  give  them  management  training 
and  counseling.  The  centers  weeded  out  the 
frivolous  and  gave  tips  on  advertising,  dis- 
play of  merchandise  and  bookkeeping  which 
In  some  cases  obviated  the  need  for  a  loan. 
Under  6x6  SBA  approved  386  loans  total- 
ing more  than  (1 .3  million  In  1964.  The  pro- 
gram was  considered  so  successful  that  It 
was  incorporated  in  the  poverty  war  (In  title 
rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act)  with 
provision  for  still  larger  loans  and  longer 
pay-back  periods.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  earmarked  (3  million  to  set  up 
small  business  development  centers  and 
SBA  set  aside  •SS  million  from  Its  revolving 
loan  fund  for  the  first  year's  operations. 

Hundreds  of  proposals  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  small  business  development  cen- 
ters but  officials  have  bad  to  discourage 
most  of  them  for  lack  of  funds.  For  exam- 
ple. Senator  Spakkman  mentioned  at  the  re- 
cent Small  Business  Committee  hearing  that 
at  least  six  communities  in  bis  own  State  had 
requested  small  business  development  cen- 
ters but  had  been  turned  down.  (By  last 
week  only  35  of  the  centers  had  been  set  up 
In  19  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.) 
Since  there  is  a  policy  of  "no  small  business 
development  center,  no  loan,"  potential  ap- 
plicants in  the  remaining  States  are  out  In 
the  cold. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  center  set  up  two 
branch  offices  when  It  discovered  that  those 
who  came  to  Inquire  about  loans  and  other 
services  all  lived  within  a  mile  radius  of 
the  development  center.  This  either  shows 
a  lack  In  publicizing  and  soliciting  for  the 
program  or  the  need  for  a  vastly  expanded 
network  of  centers.  Ghetto  small  business 
development  centers  are  not  equipped  to 
reach  out  to  an  entire  city  and  not  permitted 
to  extend  services  to  outlying  rural  areas  and 
small  towns,  where  nearly  all  business  Is 
small  business  and  where  poverty  Is  prevalent. 
Rural  areas.  Senator  Spakkman  noted,  have 
been  neglected  by  the  program. 

More  alarming  still  Is  evidence  that  In 
the  South,  however  many  poor  people  are 
benefiting  from  the  program,  not  many  of 
them  are  Negroes.  The  national  rate  of  par- 
ticipation by  Negroes  Is  about  40  percent.  In 
Corinth,  Miss.,  the  only  small  business  de- 
velopment center  In  the  State  has  dispensed 
33  loans  amounting  to  •645,000,  and  not  one 
of  them  has  gone  to  a  Negro. 

Negro  biislness  has  never  been  terribly 
prosperous.  A  preponderance  of  Neg^ro  busi- 
ness is  ghetto  business  established  originally 
to  provide  services  (haircuts,  restaurant 
meals,  funerals,  real  estate)  which  were  not 
available  to  Negroes  from  the  white  commu- 
nity. (Last  summer  Howard  University  made 
a  count  of  Negro-owned  and  operated  busi- 
nesaes  In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan 
area.  Of  approximately  13300  businesses 
1,534  were  owned  by  Negroes.  Of  these  a 
large  majority  were  service  operations — beau- 
ty salons,  barbershops,  service  stations, 
restaurants,  cleaners,  real  estate  and  funeral 


homes.  Service  businesses  klso  cost  less  to 
start  and  less  to  operate  on  a  day-to-day 
toMis  since  they  do  not  depend  on  expensive 

Inventories  of  merchandlae.  Now  many 
Negroes  shop  outside  the  ghetto  and  mar- 
ginal ghetto  operations  ha've  a  hard  time 
competing  with  more  prosperous  white  mer- 
chanto.  Some  businesses  i»ere  established 
simply  to  provide  employment  for  their  own- 
ers. But  few  have  made  a.  iLllllng  In  bual- 
nem.  Yet  for  many  Negroes  business  con- 
tinues to  be  the  only  alternative  to  unem- 
ployment or  the  underground.  And  with- 
out help  U  will  probably  never  become  a 
truly  viable  alternative. 

Eugene  Foley,  who  has  left  the  SBA  to 
become  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  dtrector  of  economic  development,  pre- 
dicts that  If  anything,  there  are  likely  to  be 
fewer  Negro  businesses  in  10  years  than 
there  are  now,  but  not  because  the  ghetto 
and  the  distinction  between  white  and  Negro 
enterprise  will  disappear.  Rather,  he  feels 
that  as  the  walls  of  segregation  are  lowered 
and  the  incomes  of  Negroes  Improves,  there 
will  be  great  business  opportunities  awaiting 
exploitation  that  wlU  be  snapped  up  by 
profit-smelling  white  businessmen. 

The  poverty  of  the  SBA  U  having  an  un- 
fortunate effect  on  the  poverty  loan  program. 
Title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
approved  In  August  1964,  provides  for  long- 
term,  low-Interest  business  loans  for  poor 
people  or  for  persons  who  agree  to  hire  the 
poor.  In  November,  SBA  quietly  decided  to 
curtail  the  program  by  restricting  loans 
solely  to  the  poor  and  by  reducing  the 
amounts  of  the  loans.  The  change  in  policy 
wUl  have  the  effect  of  ellminaUng  from 
eligibility  for  any  Federal  or  private  loan  pro- 
gram a  class  of  very  small  bUBinessmen,  many 
of  them  Negroes,  who  cannot  meet  SBA's 
strict  Income  definition  of  poverty  but  who 
are.  like  virtually  all  NegrO  businessmen.  In 
some  sense  Impoverished,  j  Take  the  case  of 
Reginald  Hart. 


VSHY  SMALL  BCSINtSSMEN 


Reginald  Hart  was  a  sajlesman  and  ulti- 
mately the  manager  of  a  ch»in  shoe  store  in 
aeveland.      After    5    year*    with    the    firm 
the  36-year-old   Negro   decided    to   go   into 
business  for  himself  In  Washington.  D.C.    He 
tried  to  Interest  investors  or  get  a  partner 
who  could  put  up  the  neceasnry  initlEa  capital 
but  found  no  takers.    He  tried  to  get  a  bank 
loan  but  was  told  that  h«  had  to  be  worth 
145,000  to  borrow  $15,000,  and  he  had  only 
about  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank.     So 
he  went  to  the  Small  Bustness  Administra- 
tion, which  grants  loans  oftly  to  persons  who 
have  been  unable  to  secure  loans  from  other 
sources.    Hart  bad  very  lllttle  collateral  and 
therefore  could  not  qualify  for  SBA's  regular 
business  loan  program.    Atnd  he  was  not,  at 
least  by  SBA  definition,  poor.     But  he  said 
he  would  hire  two  bona  Ade  poor  people  to 
work  In  hU  store  If  SBA  would  give  him  the 
•20.000  he  needed  to  get  the  business  started. 
Hart  had  to  wait  nearly  a  year  lor  the  bureau- 
cratic wheels  to  turn  (the  flrst  Economic  Op- 
portunity loans  were  approved  last  April) ,  but 
he  got  his  money.    And  ha  got  his  shoe  store. 
If  Hart  were  to  apply  todaf  for  the  same  loan 
he  would  be  turned  downj.  because  SBA  will 
no  longer  approve  a  loan  unless  the  appli- 
cant (in  the  case  of  a  single  man)   makes 
less  than  •2,310  a  year.    '»ven  if  Hart  were 
ta  qualify  he  could  not  get  so  large  a  loan; 
the  maximum  loan  now  U  ^15,000. 

SBA  officials  say  that  under  the  new 
policy  the  agency  will  be  able  to  give  out 
more  loans  with  the  modeBt  ^26  million  allo- 
cated for  the  poverty  loan  program  for  this 
fiscal  year,  and  it  will  be  able  to  give  them 
directly  to  the  people  who  need  the  help. 
But  this  Is  not  the  only  interpretation  that 
can  be  given  to  tlie  acUoO.    Critics  oontend 

that  very  tew  applicant*  for  the  Title  IV 


aasUtanoe  will  now  be  able  to  quaUIy  at  aU. 
(Seventy  percent  of  the  loans  approved  by 
SBA  prior  to  Vbit  policy  change  went  to  per- 
sons agreeing  to  hire  the  po<M-,  not  to  the 
poor  themselves.)  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  program  has  never  been  more  than  • 
tcAen  effort  (744  loans  approved  by  Decem- 
ber 14  totaling  99  million)  and  there  doesnt 
seem  to  be  much  of  a  program  left. 

SBA  was  created  a  decade  ago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  closing  what  was  referred  to  as  the 
credit  gap — the  difficulty  small  businessmen 
had  In  securing  long-term  loans  from  banks. 
But,  according  to  Berkeley  Burrell.  president 
of  the  (Negro)  National  Busineas  League, 
prior  to  1963  "we  were  hard  pressed  to  find 
the  name*  of  five  Negroes  who  had  gotten 
SBA  loans  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
agency." 

To  SBA  a  small  business  is  one  grossing 
less  than  a  million  dollars  a  year.  There 
are  about  4.7  million  such  businesses  In  the 
United  States.  SBA  pretty  much  Ignored  the 
"small  small  business."  the  one  whose  only 
contribution  to  the  naUonal  economy  is  the 
support  It  gives  to  Its  owner  and  his  family, 
SBA's  primary  interest  before  1963.  and  in 
some  of  its  programs  now,  was  In  loans  to 
companies  which  show  promise  of  growing 
to  serve  a  regional  market,  which  produce  a 
new  product  or  process.  Most  Negro  busi- 
nesses are  not  in  this  category.  There  are 
relatively  few  Negro  businesses  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  shops,  even  In  ghetto  areas,  are 
owned  by  whites.  (The  Harlem  and  Watts 
riots  have  been  attributed  In  part  to  Negroes' 
reeling  that  nothing  belongs  to  them.  Some 
of  the  businesses  that  escaped  looting  and 
burning  in  Watts  had  signs  In  their  windows 
Identifying  them  as  "soul  brothers"  or  "Negro 
owned.")  Those  Negro  businesses  that  there 
are,  traditionally  have  barely  supported  their 
ovraers.  The  change  in  SBA  policy  to  exclude 
those  who  dont  meet  rigid  Income  criteria 
means  that  there  will  continue  to  be  a  credit 
gap.  

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  4,  19661 

Negbo    Aid   Muddle — Pksckal    PitocaAMS    To 

Help  Businessmen   at   Caoss   Puaposxs 


(By  Monroe  W.  Karmin) 
Washington. — It's  all  so  embarrassing. 
Just  as  upper-echelon  Johnson  admlnis- 
ttation  thinkers  are  beginning  to  talk  up 
new  Ideas  to  help  the  Negro  businessman, 
lower  level  bureaucrats  have  come  up  with 
a  stunning  Innovation  of  their  own.  They 
have  cut  off  the  Negro  businessman's  main 
supply  of  existing  aid  from  Uncle  Sam. 

This  turn  of  events  will  shock  Evigcne  P. 
Foley,  now  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  previously  t<^  man  at  the  Small 
Business  AdmlnistraUon  (SBA).  Mr.  Foley 
has  been,  and  still  Is,  the  driving  force  be- 
hind the  Federal  effort  to  get  more  Negroes 
into  a  broader  range  of  businesses.  Right 
now  he's  pushing  a  variety  of  new  Govern- 
ment programs  to  meet  the  complaints  of 
Negroes  that  most  ghetto  businesses  are 
owned  by  whites. 

But  before  Mr.  Foley  proceeds  much  fur- 
ther with  his  new  thoughts,  he'd  better  talk 
to  Benjamin  Goldstein  about  what  has  hap- 
pened to  an  old  Foley  Idea.  Mr.  Goldstein 
is  in  charge  of  the  SBA  program  that  lends 
money  to  Negro  entrepreneurs — or  used  to. 
anyway.  He  has  Just  retiirned  from  a  pain- 
ful gall  bladder  operation  to  the  dlacom- 
flture  of  a  spreading  political  controversy. 

"We've  had  a  treBttendous  amoxint  of  com- 
plaints, from  small  business  development 
centers,  from  Negro  businessmen,  from  Con- 
gressmen, from  everybody."  Mr.  Goldstein 
sighs.  

THE  CAIT8X  OT  UU'IWS 

The  cause  of  Mr.  Goldstein's  distress  is  a 
bureaucratic  equation  worthy  ol  the  moat 
adept  mathematical  mind. 


It  begins  with  an  expcrlxBental  program, 
launebed  by  Mr.  Foley  a  year  ago.  to  funnel 
SBA  loan*,  at  easy  rates  and  under  rtiaxed 
credit  standards,  to  Negroes  with  business 
ambitions.  Terms:  Up  to  $64)00  repayable 
over  6  years,  or  "•  x  6."  Tb«  experiment 
worked  so  well,  so  quickly,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's war  on  poverty  not  only  incorporated 
the  Foley  idea  but  substituted  an  expanded 
version.  Current  terms:  Up  to  •15.000  re- 
payable over  16  years,  or  "16x16." 

The  antlpoverty  program  is  supposed  to 
benefit  the  poor  in  general,  not  Just  the 
Negro.  8o,  "15x15"  managers  InitiaUy  es- 
tablished two  categories  of  those  eligible  for 
loans:  One,  the  poor  themselves,  as  defined 
by  the  poverty-fighting  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  two,  expansion-minded  entre- 
preneurs— mostly  Negro  businessmen  as  it 
turned  out — who  pledged  to  hire  the  poor  In 
return  for  easy  credit.  But  because  the  de- 
mand for  "16x15"  came  largely  from  those 
already  in  business,  policymakers  decided 
tbey  had  missed  their  mark — financing  the 
entry  of  poor  people  into  the  business 
world — so  they  eliminated  tb*  second  cate- 
gory of  ellgtblllty. 

Thus,  as  far  as  the  Negro  businessman 
who  might  seek  SBA  motjcy  Tla  category 
3  Is  concerned,  the  result  of  bureaucraUc 
calculations  becomes:  "6x6"  plus  "15x15" 
equals  0. 

Berkeley  G.  Burrell.  president  of  an  or- 
ganization of  Negro  businessmen  called  the 
National  Business  League,  has  figured  out 
the  answer.  "The  effect  of  the  change  is 
that  the  Negro  businessman  who  has  bad 
some  experience  Is  cut  out  altogether."  Al- 
fred Stltes,  director  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Small  Business  Development  Center  (a 
poverty-fighting  creation  that's  supposed  to 
help  poor  folks  get  Into  business  by  giving 
tHem  counsel  along  with  money),  agrees; 
"The  result  is  to  eliminate  the  Negro  busi- 
nessman." 

But  that  Is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  an  antlpoverty 
SBA  loan,  a  businessman  had  to  be  Indlglble, 
as  too  great  a  risk,  for  SBA's  regular  loan 
program,  which  requires  that  an  applicant 
first  be  turned  down  by  local  banks.  Thus, 
the  experienced  Negro  businessman,  by  be- 
ing removed  from  the  antlpoverty  program, 
is  left  with  no  place  to  go  foe  financing. 

Instead.  SBA's  antlpoverty  loan  program 
now  seeks  the  really  poor  person  who  haa  had 
little  or  no  business  experience  and  can  prove 
his  impoverishment  under  OEO  standards. 
This  means  a  single  man  must  show  Income 
of  no  more  than  •2,310  a  year;  a  man  and 
wife,  no  more  than  •2,985;  and  on  up  to  a 
family  of  seven  which  must  show  income  of 
no  more  than  •6,500. 

To  Mr.  Burrell,  this  Is  an  impossible  quest. 
"You  really  have  to  beat  the  bushes  for  these 
people,"  he  declares.  "They  are  totally  un- 
sophisticated; they  cannot  even  read  the 
newspapers.  You  will  have  to  go  down  to 
the  unemployment  compensation  boards  to 
find  entrepreneurs  standing  In  line.  These 
people  are  the  least  likely  to  have  business 
experience  and  the  most  likely  to  fall." 

Which  Is  precisely  the  predicament  that 
faces  Mr.  Stltes  In  his  search  for  District  of 
Columbia  loan  applicants.  Now  he  is  sup- 
posed to  send  SBA  candidates  who  are  poor 
by  OEO  standards,  which  means  they  have 
failed  to  earn  more  than  minimal  incomes 
for  several  years,  yet  who  can  offer  SBA  suf- 
ficient assurance  of  success  in  their  new  busi- 
ness propositions  to  satisfy  the  agency's  re- 
quirement that  loans  be  repc^. 

"You  cannot  do  both,"  Mr.  Stltes  declares, 
throwing  up  hla  bioids.  8ince  SBA  elimi- 
nated category  2  ellgibUlty  on  November 
16,  the  District  ot  ColumbU  Small  Business 
Development  Center  has  been  twable  to  de- 
ffHap  a  single  new  loan  application.  "No- 
body has  met  the  screening  test  yet,"  Mr. 
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SUtM  r«porta.  There  are  86  SBDC'a  tbrouKh- 
out  the  country  facing  the  same  dilemma. 

8BA  headquarters  claims  to  have  no  na- 
tional itaUatlca  arallable  yet  on  the  pro- 
gram's experience  slnoe  the  November  16 
change.  Unttl  then.  $7.4  mUUon  of  a  936 
mlliloQ  kitty  had  been  put  out  in  loans. 
Messrs.  Burrell  and  Stltes  stUl  hope  to  lend 
the  entire  amount  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  next  June  30,  but  are  sure  the  program 
has  come  to  a  oomplete  halt,  unless  revisions 
are  made. 

Brtc  Beshers,  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Goldstein, 
defends  the  crisis-causing  November  16 
change  as  being  designed  "to  refocus  the 
program  more  sharply  toward  creating  op- 
portunity for  the  disadvantaged,  especially 
In  the  light  of  the  not  large  amount  of  money 
we  have  available." 

The  second  category  of  applicants,  busi- 
nessmen promising  to  hire  the  poor,  tends  to 
stimulate  employment,  not  business  oppor- 
tunity, he  contends.  And.  he  notes,  "the  ad- 
ministration as  a  whole  has  a  great  many 
more   programs   to  stimulate   employment." 

Mr.  Ooldstein,  himself,  is  more  concerned 
with  reexamination  than  defense.  "There's 
no  question  about  It,"  he  admits,  "the  whole 
program  has  been  slowed  tremendously." 
Prescribing  a  remedy  Is  not  easy,  however. 
While  SBA  lends  the  money,  OBO  seems  to 
control  policy.  "This  position  of  focusing 
on  the  poor  was  taken  mainly  by  OBO,"  Mr. 
OoldKeln  says.  Right  now  he's  trying  to 
convince  the  i>overty  fighters  otherwise. 

While  Mr.  Goldstein  tells  Sargent  Shrlver's 
aids  of  the  crisis  at  SBA,  Mr.  Foley  over 
at  the  Commerce  Department  is  promoting 
the  promise  held  by  SBA  and  other  Federal 
programs  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  Negro 
businessman  and  life  In  the  Negro  ghetto. 

One  of  these  is  SBA's  local  development 
company  program,  which  lends  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  funds,  repayable  at  6.6  percent 
over  as  years,  needed  by  a  nonprofit  cropora- 
tlon  that  finances  businesses  considered  pro- 
mising to  the  economic  development  of  a 
community.  Mr.  Foley  says  the  program  has 
been  "virtually  unused"  and  holds  "great 
promise"  of  uplifting  life  in  the  ghetto  if 
worked  in  with  broader  urban  renewal  efforts. 

Ot7AKANTUINO    ?«*«»■ 

Another  is  SBA's  new  authority  to  guaran- 
tee the  leases  of  small  businessmen  up  to 
10  years.  "The  great  significance  In  this 
authority."  says  Mr.  Foley,  "lies  in  the  fact 
that  private  mortgage  money  which  has  here- 
tofore not  Invested  In  slum  areas  can  be 
fully  protected." 

But  Howard  Rogerson,  who  now  Is  devis- 
ing standards  for  the  lease  guarantees.  Is 
having  problems  like  Mr.  Goldstein's.  Mr. 
Rogerson '8  present  Inclination  is  to  shy  away 
from  the  OBO-classlfled  poor  who  want  lease 
guarantees  so  they  can  go  Into  business.  He 
leans  Instead  toward  aid  for  already  operat- 
ing buslneaamen  who  are  displaced  by  xirban 
renewal.  And  his  reasoning  can  only  add  to 
Mr.  Goldstein's  dUtress:  "We  feel."  Mr. 
Rogerson  says,  "that  there  Is  more  potential 
under  the  relocation  programs,  becaiise  In 
most  cases  these  are  sound  businesses." 

Mr.  Foley  sees  potential  aid  to  the  Negro 
In  a  variety  of  other  Federal  activities,  but 
the  program  cloeeet  to  his  heart  Is  SBA's  anti- 
poverty  lending.  Dtacuaaing  It,  he  waxes  en- 
thusiastic. "The  management  training  and 
Individual  management  counseling  should 
make  It  possible  for  enterprising  Negroes  to 
begin  In  business,  modernise,  and  expand. 
This  has  to  be  done  If  any  start  Is  to  be 
made  In  creating  a  respectable  Negro  business 
tradlUon." 

Wbatl  been  aooompllabed  up  to  now  is  a 

promising      beginning"      but      "still      not 

enough."  he  declares.     "Its  most  Important 

aspects  are  that  the  iiiriiSMiii  will  be  more 

Immediate  and  more  ylalMe  tbaa  lueceMaa 


to  be  achieved  under  the  other  programs  of 
the  antlpoverty  campaign.  •   •   •" 
Mr.  Foley,  talk  to  Mr.  Goldstein. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  report 
of  a  merger  or,  as  It  has  sometimes  been 
referred  to,  a  shufDe  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Is  somewhat  appalling. 
To  my  mind,  the  real  shufDe  Is  the  one 
that  the  small  businessmen  are  receiv- 
ing. If  our  country  Is  to  remain  strong 
in  these  days  of  national  crisis,  then  we 
must  look  to  our  people  for  strength. 
The  strength  of  America  has  been  the 
small  businessman,  the  corner  drug- 
store, the  small  manufacturer,  the  local 
clothing  outlet.  If  these  are  to  siirvlve 
and  flourish,  then  we  in  the  Federal 
Government  must  assist  them  in  this 
direction  and  not  attempt  to  pull  the 
rug  on  them. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNXNQ 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


UJ8.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12563)  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  explain  and  support  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  12563,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  Act. 

The  bill  before  us  today  authorizes  the 
President  to  accept  membership  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  in  the  Bank, 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  U.S.  subscription  of  $200 
million  and  contains  several  provisions  of 
law  necessary  to  make  the  membership  of 
the  United  States  effective.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  approval  of  the  Congress  for 
certain  future  actions  which  the  United 
States  might  take  with  respect  to  the 
Bank. 

Members  have  available  to  them  the 
favorable  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  H.R.  12563.  and  the 
hearing  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
February  16  to  which  Is  appended  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  and  a  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  special  report  on  the  Bank. 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  Members  to 
review  the  provisions  of  the  Bank's  char- 
ter In  detail,  but  I  should  like  to  stress  a 
few  points  before  a  vote  is  taken. 

The  Bank  Is  the  result  of  an  initiative 
on  the  part  of  Asian  countries  in  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,  or  ECAFE  as  It  is  popularly 
known.     The  Bank  wlU  be  located  In 


Asia,  19  of  the  31  countries  that  have 
signed  the  Bank's  charter  are  Asian 
cotmtrles,  the  President  will  be  Asian,  and 
Asian  countries  are  contributing  65  per- 
cent of  the  $1  billion  capitalization. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bank  is  stated  suc- 
cinctly in  article  I  of  the  Bank's  charter. 
It  is: 

To  foster  economic  growth  and  cooperation 
In  the  region  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  •  •  • 
and  to  contribute  to  the  acceleration  of  the 
process  of  economic  development  of  the  de- 
veloping member  countries  in  the  region, 
collectively  and  individually. 

Membership  In  the  Bank  is  open  lo 
the  members  or  associate  members  of 
ECAFE  and  to  other  regional  coimtries 
and  non-regional  developed  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  United  Nations 
or  any  of  its  specialized  agencies.  There 
are  two  methods  by  which  coimtries 
eligible  for  membership  can  Join  the 
Bank.  Those  that  have  signed  the  agree- 
ment and  deposit  instnunents  of  ratifica- 
tion by  September  30,  1966,  become 
charter  members.  Other  countries  which 
are  eligible  to  Join  the  Bank  but  do  not 
do  so  as  charter  members  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Governors  representing  three-fourths  of 
the  total  voting  power. 

Communist  China,  North  Vietnam,  and 
North  Korea  are,  therefore,  not  now 
eligible  to  Join  the  Bank  because  they  are 
not  members  of  the  United  Nations  or 
any  of  Its  specialized  agencies.  The 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  other  European 
Communist  countries  which  belone  to 
the  United  Nations  or  any  of  Its  special- 
ized agencies,  are  eligible  to  join  if  they 
are  developed  countries.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  the  only  Communist  country 
represented  in  Bangkok  last  October 
when  the  draft  charter  was  negotiated. 
However,  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  sub- 
sequently express  an  Interest  in  Joining 
the  Bank  and  did  not  sign  the  charter. 
Therefore,  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
the  other  developed  European  Com- 
munist countries  which  are  members  of 
the  United  Nations  may  Join  the  Bank 
as  charter  members.  They  may  be  ad- 
mitted, after  the  Bank  comes  Into  opera- 
tion, by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Bank. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Asian 
countries  are  contributing  65  percent  of 
the  capitalization  of  this  Bank.  Of  the 
remaining  35  percent  being  contributed 
by  non-Asian  countries,  the  United 
States  Is  contributing  20  percent  or  $200 
million.  Our  subscription  is.  therefore, 
smaller  in  amount  and  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  the  total  capitalization, 
than  is  the  case  in  any  of  the  other 
mutlilaterta  International  financial  insti- 
tutions to  which  the  United  States 
belongs. 

Of  the  U.S.  subscription  of  $200  mil- 
lion, $100  milhon  must  be  paid  In;  the 
remaining  $100  million  Is  callable.  The 
first  Installment  of  the  $100  million  to 
be  paid  in  Is  $20  million  and  It  is  due 
30  days  after  the  charter  enters  into 
force.  Four  future  installments  of  $20 
million  each  will  be  due  in  each  of  the  4 
succeeding  years.  Of  these  $20  million 
Installments,  $10  million  Is  to  be  paid 


in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  demand 
obligations.  The  subscription,  without 
payment,  of  the  entire  $100  million  of 
callable  capital  is  due  at  the  same  time  as 
the  first  Installment  of  paid-in  capital. 

Hence,  the  only  portion  of  the  U.S. 
subscription  which  enters  the  balance - 
of-payments  accounts  at  the  time  of 
payment  is  $10  million  in  the  first  year 
and  $10  million  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
years.  According  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that 
some,  or  even  all,  of  the  minimal  short- 
term  balance-of-payments  effects  will 
be  offset.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Tresis- 
ury  Barr  told  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  February  16  that,  over 
a  somewhat  longer  term,  there  would  be 
no  net  balance-of-payments  cost  result- 
ing from  our  participation  in  the  Bank. 
He  noted  that  procurement  by  the  Bank 
will  be  limited  to  member  countries  and 
that  the  Bank  will  finance  mainly  the 
purchase  of  capital  gooids  of  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  major  international 
supplier.  Furthermore!,  the  group  of 
countries  In  which  the  bulk  of  the  Bank 
financing  Is  likely  to  take  place  Includes 
many  in  which  the  United  States  enjoys 
a  strong  competitive  position. 

In  the  hearing  held  t^  the  committee 
there  was  considerable  discussion  of  the 
special  funds  for  which  the  Bank'J  char- 
ter provides.  By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  the  Bank  may  set  aside  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  paid-in  capi- 
tal to  establish  one  or  more  special  funds. 
These  special  funds  may  be  used  to  guar- 
antee or  make  loans  with  longer  maturi- 
ties, a  longer  deferred  commencement 
of  repayment,  and  lower  Interest  rates 
than  those  that  apply  In  the  Bank's 
ordinary  operations.  The  Bank  may  also 
accept  special  funds  from  contributing 
countries  providing  tliey  serve  the 
Bank's  purposes  and  come  within  the 
Bank's  functions.  Any  contribution  by 
the  United  States  to  sudh  a  special  fund 
which  the  Bank  may  agnee  to  administer, 
as  distinguished  from  the  special  funds 
the  Bank  may  Itself  estlJilish,  would  re- 
quire prior  congressloniil  authorization. 

I  know  that  several  Members  are  con- 
cerned about  the  role  of  the  private  sec- 
tor. I  hope  that  they  will  be  reassured 
by  the  statement  made  to  the  committee 
on  February  16  by  E>avld  E.  Bell,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.    He  said: 

The  Bank  will  also  pla^r  a  major  role  in 
carrying  forward  another  basic  policy  of  our 
own  assistance  program — Etrengthenlng  the 
role  of  the  private  section.  The  Bank  will 
do  this  In  several  ways — by  Identifying  par- 
ticular projects  which  can  attract  private 
capital;  by  helping  to  dratv  up  development 
plans  and  stimulate  polices  which  will  en- 
courage private  Initlatlvei  by  Insisting,  as 
have  similar  Institutions,  pti  strict  economic 
and  banking  standsu'ds  which  will  encourage 
Initiative  and  efficiency  o*  the  part  of  bor- 
rowers; and  by  drawing  [private  capltcU  to 
the  region  through  Its  rtgular  operations 
and  by  helping  to  tap  oth^  sources  and  put 
them  to  work  In  the  region^ 

Eugene  Black,  the  lomlnent  former 
President  of  the  World  Bank  who  has 
been  Instrumental  in  the  formulation  of 
the  Bank's  charter,  tolfl  the  committee 


during  its  hearing  on  the  bill  before  us 
that  the  Bank  "can  become  not  simply  a 
product  of  cooperation  but  one  of  the 
Important  generators  of  cooperation." 
In  this  sense,  I  regard  the  B&nk  as  a 
particularly  hopeful  and  welcome  devel- 
opment. If  it  can  succeed  not  only  in 
helping  Asian  countries  to  help  them- 
selves in  promoting  Investment  and  ex- 
panding the  economic  growth  of  the  re- 
gion but  also  in  stimulating  cooperative 
spirit  among  Asian  countries,  its  contri- 
bution will  be  significant  Indeed.  The 
fact  that  the  charter  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  has  been  modeled 
closely  after  the  charters  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
Bank  has  the  strong  endorsement  of 
Eugene  Black  are  promising  signs  that 
the  Bank  will  prove  to  be  a  successful 
institution. 

While  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
will  not  replace  the  bilateral  economic 
assistance  programs  of  the  United  States 
in  Asia,  It  should  provide  an  effective 
complement  to  these  programs  in  many 
ways.  And  as  the  Bank  prospers  and 
its  capital  is  increased,  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  reduce  some  of 
its  bilateral  assistance  programs.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Bank  will  spread  the  bur- 
den of  economic  assistance  to  the  devel- 
oping countries  of  Asia  by  bringing 
fimds  Into  the  region  from  developed 
countries  which  have  not  contributed 
before  and  by  increasing  the  assistance 
being  provided  by  other  developed  coun- 
tries outside  the  region. 

The  Bank  will  ccMne  into  existence 
when  15  countries,  10  of  which  must  be 
regional  countries,  ratify  the  agreement 
establishing  the  Bank.  It  Is  obviously 
Important  for  the  United  States  to  be 
represented  when  the  Bank  is  organized 
and  the  initial  decisions  are  made  re- 
garding Its  future  operations. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Senate  to  vote 
favorably  and  promptly  on  this  bill. 
There  was  no  opposition  at  all  to  the 
measure  in  committee.  The  measure 
was  unanimously  reported. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  in  lieu  of  offering  an  amendment 
which  I  had  Intended  to  offer  to  the  bill. 
The  amendment  I  had  intended  to  offer 
deals  with  the  matter  of  private  enter- 
prise process  In  the  develoment  of  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  my  credentials  in  this 
matter  are  sound.  I  believe  that  every 
private  enterprise  amendment  to  foreign 
aid  bills  of  the  United  States — certainly 
since  I  have  been  a  Senator,  and  going 
back  to  my  service  in  the  other  body — 
has  In  some  way  been  related  to  the  work 
that  I  have  done. 

I  have  been  Instrumental  In  bringing 
about  the  organization  of  an  interna- 
tional private  Investment  company  which 
is  multilaterally  designed  by  the  private 
enterprise  of  Europe,  North  America — 
that  is,  Canada  and  the  United  States — 
and  Japan  to  aid  the  flourishing  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  in  Latin 
America. 

We  have  very  carefully  analyzed  the 
charter  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  the  hearings  on  H.R.  12563.    I  state 


at  the  inception  that  I  support  the  mea- 
sure. I  do  not  wsuit  to  do  anything  to 
Impede  the  passage  of  the  measure.  I 
have  decided  against  the  introduction  of 
an  amendment  because  I  think  that  what 
I  have  in  mind  can  be  acccxnplished 
without  an  amendment. 

I  am  always  aware  of  the  fact  that  if 
one  seeks  to  amend  a  measure  on  which 
there  Is  approval,  he  runs  the  danger  of 
encountering  opposition  to  the  bill  and 
some  possibility  of  delay. 

The  amendment  which  I  had  in  mind 
to  offer,  Mr.  President,  would  have  been 
to  insert  on  page  2,  after  line  15,  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

(b)  .It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congresb  that  the 
resources  of  the  Bank  should  be  utilized  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  to  support 
development  by  private  enterprise,  and  that 
the  Director  of  the  Bank  who  Is  appointed  by 
the  President  should,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  work  for  the  implementation  of 
this  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  I  do  not 
believe  that  sufficient  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  private  enterprise  is  in- 
dicated— and  I  emphasize  that  word  "in- 
dicated"— in  the  operations  of  the  Bank, 
Is  attributable  to  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  to 
some  of  the  answers  to  questions  which 
I  posed  to  the  administration  vdtnesses 
through  the  very  kind  offices  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask],  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Those  answers,  Mr.  President, 
are  contained  in  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings, pages  44  through  47,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  Include 
in  my  remarks  such  questions  and  parts 
of  the  answers  as  may  be  pertinent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Responsb  to  Questions  Posed  bt  Senator 
jAvrrs 

1.  How  much  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank's  funds  would  be  devoted  to  public 
Infrastructure  projects  and  how  much  to  de- 
velop private  enterprise  directly? 

The  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  in  specifying  the  Bank's 
functions,  state  that  it  shall  "promote  in- 
vestment In  the  region  of  public  and  pri- 
vate capital  for  development  purposes."  The 
cuticles  do  not  prescribe  that  any  minimum 
proportion  of  its  financing  mvtst  be  devoted 
either  to  public  or  private  projects.  The 
relative  emphasis  given  to  private  sector  as 
against  public  sector  projects  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  to  be  worked -.out  by  the  Bank's 
Board  of  Directors  once  it  is  established. 

In  view  of  the  realities  of  the  Asian  situ- 
ation, however,  including  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  Asian  economies  have  only  a  minimum 
Infrastructure  in  being,  It  is  possible  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  Bank's  early  lending 
will  be  for  such  basic  projects  as  roads, 
ports,  irrigation,  transportation,  power,  and 
the  like. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bank's  articles  give  It 
ample  authority  to  take  full  advantage  of 
what  are  expected  to  be  substantial  oppor- 
tunities for  private  sector  lending.  The  fact 
that  the  Bank's  Asian  sponsors  took  care,  in 
negotiating  the  articles,  to  include  broad 
authority  for  private  lending  is  good  assur- 
ance that  the  Bank  will  be  properly  oriented 
to  the  desirability  of  such  lending. 
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2.  How  does  th»  Bank  propoM  to  promote 
tba  InOov  of  prirate  capital  Into  AaU? 

Amon<  the  way*  the  Bank  may  promote 
the  inflow  of  prlrate  capita!  Into  Aata  are  the 
follow!  nf : 

By  making  kwiM  to  enterprlaea  aloac  with 
funds  front  private  aources,  where  It  la  not 
feaslule  to  finance  the  project  entirely  from 
private  source*. 

By  offering  guarantees  to  private  Investors 
oo  their  loans  for  projects  In  the  region. 

By  selling  Its  own  securities  In  world  cap- 
ital markets  and  channeling  the  proceeds 
Into  development  projects  In  the  region. 

By  selling  to  private  Investors  portions  of 
loans  It  has  made,  thereby  replenishing  Its 
lendable  funds. 

By  contributing,  through  the  effects  of  Its 
financing  operations  as  well  as  through  Its 
technical  assistance  activities,  to  a  healthy 
private  Investment  climate  In  Its  membec 
coiin  tries. 

a.  What  authority  Is  given  to  the  Bank 
under  the  articles  of  agreement  setting  up 
the  Bank  to  make  loans  or  equity  invest- 
ments in  private  enterprise  projects? 

The  Bank's  general  authority  to  make  lo*n 
financing  available  includes  full  authority  to 
lend  to  private  enterprise  projects.  There 
are  no  provisions  of  the  articles  specially  ap- 
plicable to  private  enterprise  projects,  except 
the  provision  that  the  Bank  may.  when  It 
deems  It  advisable,  require  a  government 
guarantee  of  a  loan  for  a  private  project. 
Regarding  equity  Investment,  the  Bank  Is 
authorized  (after  a  majority  vote  of  its  Gov- 
emon  determining  that  the  Bank  Is  In  a 
position  to  commence  such  operations)  to 
Invest  iB  the  equity  capital  of  an  Institution 
or  enterprise.  The  articles  limit  such  invest- 
ment at  any  one  time  to  a  maximum  of  10 
percent  of  Its  paid-in  capital,  reserves,  and 
surplns. 

4.  How  do  the  provisions  of  the  bank's 
articles  differ  from,  or  are  similar  to  the 
articles  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
Amerioan  Development  Bank  regarding 
financing  of  private  enterprise  projects? 
(Please  cite  from  both  articles:  indicate 
operations  of  the  two  Banks  in  this  field.) 

As  indicated  above,  the  only  distinction 
drawn  in  the  Asian  Bank's  articles  between 
financing  of  a  private  enterprise  project  and 
other  projects  is  with  regard  to  the  poasl- 
blllty  of  a  guarantee  being  required  for  the 
former.  The  same  Is  true  with  respect  to 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Bank.  For  both  of 
these  institutions,  loans  to  private  enter- 
prise projects  are  subject  to  the  same  teraiB 
and  conditions  as  loans  to  other  projects, 
with  the  ezceptloD  of  the  guarantee  provi- 
sions. 

The  World  Bank's  provision  on  guarantees 
for  private  enterprise  loans  is  a  mandatory 
one.  as  follows  (art.  m.  sec.  4,  IBRD  ArUcles 
of  Agreement) : 

"The  Bank  may  guarantee,  participate  In, 
or  make  loans  to  any  member  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  and  any  business,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  enterprise  In  the  terri- 
tories of  a  member,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

"  ( 1 )  When  the  member  in  whose  territories 
the  project  is  located  U  not  itself  the  bor- 
rower, the  member  or  the  central  bank,  or 
some  comparable  agency  of  the  member 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  Bank,  fully  guar- 
antees the  repayment  of  the  principal  and 
the  payment  of  interest  and  other  charges 
on  the  loan  •  •  •." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Intcr-Amerlcan 
Bank,  like  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  baa 
an  optional  provision  regarding  guarantees 
(art,  m,  sec.  8,  IDB  Articles  of  Agreement) : 

"In  the  case  of  loans  or  guarantees  of 
loans  to  nongovernmental  entitles,  the  Bank 
may.  when  It  deems  It  advisable,  require 
that  the  member  In  whose  territory  the  proj- 
ect is  to  be  carried  out,  or  a  public  instltu- 
Uon  or- a  similar  agency  of  the  member  ac- 


ceptable to  the  Bank,  guantntee  the  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  the  paymait  of 

interest  and  other  charges  on  the 
loan  •  •  •.- 

Differing  from  the  Asian  Bank,  neither  the 
World  Bank  nor  the  Inter-American  Bank 
are  authorized  by  their  respective  article*  to 
engage  in  equity  financing. 

The  World  Bank  provided  through  fiscal 
year  106S  a  total  of  «1.4  bUllon  of  financing 
for  private  Industrial  projects.  Through  the 
end  of  calendar  1905  IDB  provided  a  total 
of  $396  million  for  such  projects. 

5.  Would  you  supply  for  the  record  a  table 
indicating  the  amount  and  country  of 
origin  of  private  capital  invested  in  the  area 
to  be  serviced  by  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  the  annual  net  flow  of  private 
capital  in  the  past  S  years? 

No  systematic  data  are  available  showing 
private  capital  flows  into  the  Asian  regional 
countries  by  country  of  origin.  Such  figures 
as  are  avaUable  on  capital  flows  to  the  region 
are  not  up  to  date.  The  attached  table  U 
a  compilation  from  individual  country 
baiance-of-payments  tables,  of  estimated 
private  capital  Inflows  during  the  5  years 
1959-83. 

Private  investment  Jfows  to  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  recipient  countries,  19S9-€3 
I  In  mtliioiu  •(  U.8.  doUsn) 
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Boiirce:  lutenuUioual  Monetary  Fund  balanoe-of- 
paynimts  jreartxtoka. 

0(a).  What  Is  the  U.S.  Ooverrunent  doing 
at  the  present  to  promote  the  flow  of  UJB. 
private  capital  to  developing  countries  in 
Asia  through  AID.  etc.? 

The  n.S.  Government  stimulates  the  flow 
of  VS.  private  capital  to  the  leas-developed 
countries  of  AsU  by  (1)  working  with  the 
governments  of  these  countries  to  create  con- 
ditions which  facilitate  private  economic  ac- 
tivity, and  (3)  by  promoting  American 
private  Investment  in  these  countries. 

AID'S  efforts  to  improve  the  climate  and 
conditions  for  private  sector  development 
take  several  forms.  Through  its  country  as- 
sistance programs  AID  is  helping  to  identify 
and  provide  the  resources  to  carry  out  needed 
reforms  in  governmental  policies,  regula- 
tions, and  plans  affecting  the  private  sector. 
The  needed  reforms  range  from  improved  tax 
Btructuree  and  new  investment  laws  to  ex- 
change rate  changes.  For  example,  an  AID 
loan  to  PakUUn  in  1964  was  a  key  element  in 
that  country's  successful  import  liberaliza- 
tion program.  AID  U  working  closely  with 
the  Indian  Ctovernment  and  with  American 
flrms  to  remove  roadblocks  to  private  Invest- 
ment In  India,  particularly  in  the  ferUlizer 
Industry.  In  Thailand  and  Korea.  AID  is 
conducting  detailed  studies  of  the  climate 
for  both  local  and  foreign  investment.  Theae 
studies  were  stimulated  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in 
Foreign  Aid  (the  Watson  Committee). 

AID  Is  continuing  its  program  of  assistance 
to  institutions,  such  as  the  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corporation  in  Nepal  and  India's 
Industrial  Finance  Corporation,  to  open 
more  sources  of  credit  for  private  borrowers. 
AID  is  assisting  the  Philippines  Eoonomlc 
Development  Foundation,  the  Bo^nl  of  In- 
veatment  in  Th&Uand.  the  Investment  Ad- 
visory Center  ot  Pakistan,  and  similar  In- 
sUtutlons  in  other  Asian  countries  which 
pUy    an   ImporUnt    Inveetment   promotion 


role.  Through  it*  assistance  to  tachnical  and 
vocational  training  schools.  AID  is  also  con- 
tinuing Its  efforU  to  develop  the  skilled  man- 
power essential  to  private  sector  develop- 
ment. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  information,  risk  sharing,  and  fi- 
nancial programs  specifically  designed  to 
encourage  XJS.  private  Investment  in  the 
developing  countries  of  Asia  and  elsewhere. 
AID,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  work  closely  together  to 
make  theae  programs  effective.  The  XJS. 
Government  emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
U.S.  private  Investment  and  publicizes  Its 
incentive  programs  through  sustained  liaison 
with  business  organizations,  publications, 
speeches,  and  personal  contacts.  AID^  Cata- 
log of  Investment  Information  and  Oppor- 
tunities provides  a  single  reference  source 
for  basic  data  and  specific  feasibility  studies. 
A  special  southeast  Asia  supplement  to  the 
catalog  will  be  published  shortly  and  will  in- 
clude a  large  amount  of  new  material  on 
specific  Investment  situations. 

During  196S  AID  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  helped  to  arrange  a  visit  of 
American  businessmen  to  Vietnam  to  es- 
plore  Investment  opportunities  and  brought 
a  group  of  Korean  businessmen  to  the 
United  States  to  discuss  possible  Joint  ven- 
tures with  American  flrms. 

Through  its  Investment  survey  program, 
AID  shares  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  examin- 
ing liew  Investment  opportunities,  should 
the  businessmen  decide  not  to  invest.  To 
date,  73  Investment  surveys  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  underway  In  Asian  countries. 

Potential  Investors  in  the  developing 
countries  of  Asia  can  obtain  Insurance 
against  Inconvertibility,  expropriation  and 
war,  revolution,  and  Insurrection  through 
AID'S  speclflc  risk  guarantee  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1965.  contracts  for  ^>eciac  risk 
guarantees  totaling  $150  million  were  Issued 
for  an  estimated  $50  million  of  U.S.  invest- 
ment In  the  Near  East,  south  Asia,  and  the 
Par  East,  Extended  risk  coverage  is  also 
available  to  U.S.  investors.  One  of  the  four 
extended  risk  contracts  authorized  to  date 
is  for  a  VS.  Investment  in  a  private  fertilizer 
plant  in  Korea.  During  the  past  year,  the 
coverages  available  under  the  Investment 
guarantee  program  was  extended  in  Korea, 
Singapore,  and  Thailand.  The  United  States 
now  has  investment  guarantee  agreements 
with  17  Asian  countriea. 

The  U.S.  Government  provides  both  local 
currency  and  dollBtr  financing  for  VS.  pri- 
vate Investors.  AID  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  msJte  dollar  loans  to  private  borrowers. 
In  fiscal  year  1965,  AID  authorized  three 
dollar  loans  for  private  projects  In  Korea  and 
Pakistan  totaling  $51.8  million.  AID  admin- 
isters the  local  currency  "Cooley"  loan  pro- 
gram. Cootey  loans  are  now  available  In  the 
Republic  of  China,  Korea,  Ceylon,  Cypr\u, 
Greece,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Turkey, 
and  the  United  Ai^b  Republic.  In  fiscal  year 
1965.  AID  authorized  In  these  countries 
Cooley  loans  totaling  $51  million. 

New  VS.  Investment  In  the  developing 
countries  such  as  those  in  Asia  is  also  en- 
courage by  a  preferred  position  in  the  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  restraints  on  Investment 
undertaken  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments. 

6(b).  Are  we  doing  anything  through 
DAC  to  encourage  Industrialized  countries  U> 
do  the  same? 

The  U.S.  Government  sponsored  and  Is 
actively  supporting  DAC's  ad  hoc  working 
party  on  private  enterprise.  The  working 
party  held  its  first  meeting  in  October  1965, 
and  is  preparing  a  work  program  for  DAC 
consideration.  Primary  straes  will  be  placed 
on  (1)  Improvement  of  statistics  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  private  capital  flows  to 
the  developing  countries,  (2)  pilot  surveys 
of  training  programs  and  technical  assistance 
sponsored   by  private  sectors  of  developed 
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countries  in  the  developing  countries,  (3) 
private  investment  conferences  In  selected 
developing  countries,  (4)  etchange  of  In- 
formation and  experience  on  Inveetment  in- 
centives. 

The  availability  of  AID'S  Catalog  of  In- 
vestment Information  and  Opportunities  has 
been  publicized  in  DAC.  Other  industrial- 
ized countries  have  been  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide studies  for  inclusion  ih  the  catalog. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  questions  Involved  here.  One  is  the 
adequacy  of  the  paid-in  capital  of  a 
bank,  and  the  other  is  the  likelihood  that 
a  real  effort  will  be  made  on  the  part  of  a 
bank  to  assist  in  a  substantial  way  the 
broadening  of  the  flow  of  private  funds 
which  are  so  urgently  ret|uired  in  Asia. 

I  base  my  conclusions  o^  the  following 
facts: 

The  Bank's  resources  are  limited — 
during  the  first  5  years  paid-in  capital 
will  total  $100  million  pet*  year,  only  20 
percent  in  nonconvertible  currencies. 
Eugene  Black,  to  whom  we  are  all  very 
deeply  Indebted,  has  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  organization  of 
this  Bank,  with  which,  I  repeat,  I  thor- 
oughly agree.  He  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment admit  readily  In  their  testi- 
mony that  during  the  initial  years  at 
least  the  Bank's  loans  will  be  directed 
largely  toward  Infrastruoture  projects. 
This  would  require  such  Qnormous  funds 
as  to  take  up  all  the  Bank's  capital,  with- 
out much  question. 

Even  though  the  articlies  of  the  Bank 
authorize  It  to  make  loans  to  private  en- 
terprise, to  guarantee  loans  to  private 
enterprise,  invest  in  development  banks 
and  eventually  to  make  equity  Invest- 
ments, fimds  for  such  purpose  will  there- 
fore be  limited,  if  nonexistent,  in  the 
first  few  years. 

Indeed,  the  articles  of!  agreement  do 
not  prescribe  that  any  miiiimum  propor- 
tion of  its  financing  miist  be  devoted 
either  to  public  or  private  projects.  This 
will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bank's 
Board  of  Directors. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  in  this  respect,  that 
though  the  record  of  the  other  interna- 
tional lending  agencies  la  a  better  one 
than  Is  now  indicated  by  what  we  are 
going  to  find  here,  it  Is  a  fact  that  even 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  are  not  doing  enough 
with  respect  to  backing  private  enter- 
prise, in  order  to  accelerate  and  broaden 
the  flow  of  private  funds  Into  the  areas 
with  which  they  are  conciarned.  For  ex- 
ample, of  World  Bank's  total  financing 
through  fiscal  year  1965,  16  percent  was 
set  aside  for  financing  private  industrial 
projects— $1.4  billion  out  of  total  of  $8.78 
billion;  of  Inter-American  Bank's  total 
financing  through  calendar  year  1965, 
26  percent  was  provided  for  such  proj- 
ects—$396  million  out  of  total  $1.5  bil- 
lion. If  Asian  Bank  follqws  similar  pat- 
tern, its  loans  and  Investments  to  private 
sector  will  be  Insignificant  Indeed. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  said  at  once  that  the 
International  Finance  Corporation, 
which  is  an  affiliate  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, has  provided  already  $1.5  billion  in 
loans  and  Investments  to  the  private 
sector  since  Its  Inception,  but  the  Asian 
Bank,  that  is,  the  Aslaii  Development 
Bank  we  are  authorizing  United  States 


membership  in  now,  has  no  such  coun- 
terpart. 

,The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  also  does  not  have  an  Inveetment 
affiliate,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  Adela  Investment  Co.,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred awhile  ago,  somewhat  stands  in 
a  similar  relationship  to  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  as  does  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation  to  the 
World  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  US.  Director  to  the  Bank  will  direct 
his  attention  to  the  organl2;atlon  either 
of  a  private  enterprise  company  like 
Adela,  or  to  the  development  of  an  In- 
vestment affiliate  like  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  for  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  there  are  no  provisions  In  the 
articles  especially  applicable  to  private 
enterprise  projects,  except  the  provision 
that  the  Bank  may,  when  It  deems  It  ad- 
visable, require  a  Government  guarantee 
of  a  loan  for  a  private  project. 

The  articles  in  fact  limit  equity  Invest- 
ment by  the  Bank  at  any  one  time  to  a 
maximum  of  10  percent  of  Its  paid  In 
capital,  reserves,  and  surplus.  The  Bank 
is  authorized  to  make  equity  investment 
in  a  private  institution  or  enterprise 
only  after  a  majority  of  its  Governors 
determine  that  the  Bank  is  in  a  position 
to  commence  such  operations. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  private  capital  flow  Into  Asia. 
Neither  the  Bank  nor  other  XJB.  Govern- 
ment programs  in  existence  have  gener- 
ated adequate  private  Investment  flows 
to  the  developing  coimtrles  of  Asia.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  efforts  of  other  Indus- 
trialized countries.  With  tlie  population 
of  developing  countries  In  the  area  to- 
taling 718  million  in  1963,  the  total  flows 
of  private  investment — from  all  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States — to- 
taled less  than  $200  million  aimually  In 
1959,  1961,  1962  and  less  than  $300  mil- 
lion annually  In  1960  and  1963, 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  private  enterprise  system  of  the 
Western  industrialized  nations,  as  is 
shown  by  Its  great  Interest  In  the  Adela 
Investment  Co.,  which  is  a  fabulous  suc- 
cess, shows  every  indication  of  being 
ready  to  undertake  a  much  greater  role 
in  what  will  contribute  to  the  objective 
of  foreign  aid  than  ever  before  in  the 
whole  history  of  foreign  aid  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  does 
not  have  nearly  the  size  which  is  re- 
quli-ed  for  its  job.  We  all  know  the  man- 
ifold troubles  of  Asia;  we  went  through 
them  in  agonizing  detail  in  the  last 
couple  of  weeks  in  the  Vietnam  debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  has  no  investment  af&liate;  there- 
fore, as  opportunities  are  opened  for 
private  investment  in  many  parts  of 
Asia,  which  will  be  under  the  concern  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  Uie  Industrialized  enti- 
ties which  are  operating  in  Asia  now, 
notably  Japan,  in  partnership  with  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  establish  perhaps 
ultimately  another  Adela  Investment 
company  or  prototype  of  It  in  Asia. 


I  now  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  who  I  know  has 
very  considered  views  cwi  this  subject.  If 
he  would  be  good  enough  to  express  his 
general  views  on  directing  the  attention 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bank,  who  will 
represent  the  United  States,  on  the  Bank 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  to  the  urgent  need 
for  exploring  in  every  way  possible  the 
capabilities  of  the  Bank  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate enterprise  Investment  In  Asia,  so  as 
it  were,  to  give  our  Director  the  feeling 
that  this  should  be  one  of  his  big  cares 
and  concerns  in  respect  of  his  represent- 
ing the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Asian  Envelopment  Bank. 

I  should  be  deeply  Indebted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  if  he  would  give  us 
some  comfort  on  that  score. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  say,  first, 
before  I  reply  directly  on  the  question  of 
private  enterprise,  that  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  about  the  size  of  the  Bank,  that 
this  was  the  largest  amount  of  capital 
they  could  muster  at  this  time  and  it  was 
thought  wise  to  proceed,  even  though 
this  is  not  a  large  bank.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  the  amount  Is  not  large 
enough  for  Asia,  but  it  is  a  beginning. 
We  have  to  do  what  we  can.  With  re- 
gard to  private  enterprise,  questions  were 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  would  be  glad  to  read  the 
official  answers  of  Mr.  Bell,  or  does  the 
Senator  wish  only  my  own? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  be  frank.  I 
would  appreciate  the  Senator's  answers 
more  than  anything.  I  have  read  the 
answers  supplied  by  the  Treasury  and 
AID.  I  believe  that  what  we  ought  to  do 
is  to  give  some  coloration  to  Senate  ap- 
proval which  would  give  an  inducement 
to  our  representative  on  the  Bank  to 
keep  his  eyes  peeled  and  his  efforts  ac- 
tive for  this  kind  of  additional  develop- 
ment in  this  totally  new  foundation  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  that  he 
will.  We  inquired  of  Mr.  Black,  Mr. 
Bell,  and  Mr.  Barr,  and  they  have  all 
commented  on  the  subject.  The  pro- 
visions In  the  charter  on  this  subject  are 
the  same,  I  believe,  as  In  the  Charter  of 
the  World  Bank.  We  know  that  the 
World  Bank  has  given  great  assistance 
to  private  enterprise.  These  men  are 
private  enterprisers.  They  are  not  So- 
cialists and  never  have  been.  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  the  same  interest  would  be 
shown  here,  although  not  as  a  matter  of 
policy  because  the  needs  of  the  particu- 
lar country  must  be  considered.  Most 
of  the  Asian  countries  have  a  greater 
need  for  what  is  called  Infrastructure, 
things  which  are  normally  within  public 
responsibility  or  governmental  responsi- 
bility, such  as  roads  and  transportation. 
So  Infrsistructure  projects  will  have  pri- 
ority In  many  countries.  There  Is  no 
point  In  building  a  factory  If  there  are 
no  roads. 

Mr.  Bell  made  this  point.  In  most 
other  areas  of  the  world — for  example, 
In  Africa — there  would  be  the  same 
problem;  but,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  I 
am  sure  that  our  representative  Is  fully 
in  accord  with  the  Senator's  views  as 
to  the  importance  of  private  enterprise, 
just  as  I  am. 
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Onoe  we  complete  the  Infrasiructure. 
which  would  enable  prlvftte  enterprlae 
to  operate,  prtvate  enterprlae  ahoold  be 
encouraced.  This  Is  the  most  effldent 
way  to  carry  on  business,  and  I  know  that 
It  will  be  the  policy  of  our  representative 
and.  I  believe,  of  the  Bank  itself. 

Most  bankers,  even  those  In  other 
countries  not  noted  for  being  private 
enterprise  countries,  tend  to  favor  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  their  outlook.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  will  be  true  In  this 
Bank.  I  know  It  has  been  the  case  In 
the  operations  of  other  international 
banks. 

The  formal  answers  to  the  Senator's 
questions  which  I  have  before  me  con- 
firm this  point,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
read  the  answers  Into  the  Rbcoro  If  the 
Senator  so  wishes. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  have  already  done 
that.  Let  me  now  appeal  to  the  Senator 
on  a  little  bit  more  businesslike  basis; 
I  have  no  doctrinal  feelings.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  me  and  my  philosophy  well 
enough  to  know  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  get  an  assurance  that  these  fellows 
are  not  going  to  be  Socialists  or  are  going 
to  be  favorable  to  a  private  enterprise 
system,  but  as  a  practical  matter,  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  bank,  even 
while  It  is  devoted  to  Its  own  main  re- 
sources on  Infrastructure  problems — 
and  I  imderstand  that  perfectly — may  be 
encouraging  private  enterprise  efforts 
which  would  not  materially  Involve  Its 
capital  but  It  wiU  make  sure  that  it  will 
be  the  dominating  entity  In  the  area. 

What  I  would  hope  the  Senator  might 
say — and.  of  course.  I  am  not  trjrlng  to 
dictate  to  him,  unless  he  feels  that  that 
Is  his  view — is  that  certainly  we  would 
expect  our  Director  on  the  Bank  to  be 
alert  and  on  the  ball  when  he  comes  to 
finding  waja  and  means,  and  looking  for 
ways  and  means,  to  expaiHl  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Bank  through  what  It  can 
stimulate  and  develop  In  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  PUUBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  that 
win  be  the  attitude  of  our  representa- 
tive on  the  Bank.  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  attitude  of  our  AID  people.  They 
have  a  planning  operation  in  which  they 
seek  out  operations  for  private  invest- 
ment, and  they  have  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  (Hivate  sector.  The  Senator 
knows  that  this  Is  the  general  policy  of 
all  branches  of  our  Government  In  this 
field.  There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  our  representative,  who  will  come 
from  the  Treasury  Department — as  he 
usually  does,  as  the  Senator  knows — will 
be  alert  to  any  opportunity  for  private 
enterprise. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  not  as  much 
opportunity  here  as  in  many  parts  of  the 
developed  worid,  because  of  the  need 
for  such  basic  things  as  roads.  Roads 
are  normally  built  by  the  government. 
Just  as  they  are  to  the  United  States, 
and  they  will  have  to  come  first.  There 
is  so  UtUe  money  available,  at  least  Inl- 
Ually.  that  the  activities  of  the  Bank 
will  necessarily  be  Umlted.  But  as  a 
matter  of  attitude,  I  am  quite  stn*  that 
the  representative  of  this  country  will 
be^«tto  any  poasiblllties  for  jwivate 
cnterpilse. 


Ur.  JAVrrs.  I  hope  the  Senator  wUI 
forgive  me  for  presiing  the  point,  but 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  we  are  sure 
the  representative  of  this  country  will 
do  it.  and  It  Is  another  thing  to  say  that 
the  Senator  feels  that  he  would  like  to 
have  the  US.  representative  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  1  cannot  give  the 
Senator  any  guarantee.  I  do  not  know 
who  is  going  to  be  the  representative 
but  I  have  not  yet  found  that  any  Social- 
list  has  come  out  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  represent  us  in  any  of  these 
other  International  organizations.  So  I 
am  quite  sure  that  our  representative 
will  be  alert.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
consider  that  this  is  the  most  efficient 
way  to  carry  on,  as  far  as  industrial  en- 
terprises are  concerned. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  World  Bank  that 
it  will  not  make  loans  for  industrial  op- 
erations owned  by  the  state.  This  is  a 
long-established  policy.  It  Is  not  re- 
quired by  the  charter.  The  World  Bank 
makes  loans,  guaranteed  by  a  govern- 
ment, for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  but  it 
does  not  make  loans  as  a  matter  of  policy 
to  an  industrial  enterprise  that  Is  pub- 
licly owned. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Black  said  that  whUe 
this  policy  is  not  required  under  the 
Asian  Bank  charter,  he  Is  quite  confi- 
dent that  the  same  policy  will  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  One  other  question. 
Would  the  Senator  be  receptive  to  any 
presentation  of  facts  in  pursuance  of  the 
general  authority  of  the  committee  for 
legislative  oversight,  which  may  bear  on 
this  question? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Most  certainly. 
We  would  welcome  It. 
Mr.JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Any  time  we  can 
give  advice  to  the  Bank,  in  order  to  In- 
fluence It  in  this  direction,  we  will  be 
glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.JAVrrs.  That  is  very  satisfactory 
to  me  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  raising  the 
question  of  encouraging  investment  in 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  and 
the  private  sectors  of  other  economies  in 
the  areas  which  will  be  served  by  the 
Bank.  Let  me  assure  him  that  this  point 
was  discussed  during  the  hearings.  The 
legislative  record  of  the  hearings  Is  good, 
but  I  believe  it  Is  Important  that  it  be 
equally  good  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  we  adopt  this  measure  today. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  invite  his  attention  to 
page  19  of  the  hearings,  wherein  I  raised 
the  matter  of  Investments,  as  follows: 

Senator  Momk.  Mr.  Black.  wiU  the  Bank's 
•xpendtturM  nault  In  an  lncr«aM  or  dacreaae 
la  the  flow  of  prtvate  capital  from  the  United 
Statea  and  other  developed  oountrlae  to  the 
developing  countrlee  ot  a«UT 

Mr.  Black.  IX  you  are  talking  aiMat  a 
heUnoe  of-paymenu  effect,  I  don't  think  It 
would  be  aerloua  at  all,  ttecauae  as  I  said  be- 
fore. aU  the  tmited  SUtee  puts  up  In  the  first 
yver  Is  $10  miniOB.  and  certainly  when  the 


Bank  starts,  through  procurement  we  cer- 
tainly ought  to  grt  buslneae  of  more  than 
the  equivalent  to  this  SlO  mUlion  that  we 
pwt  up.  It  may  have  a  favorable  balanee-o(. 
payments  effect. 

Senator  Moasc.  The  purpose  of  my  ques- 
tion is  to  elicit  from  you  what  the  value  of  a 
successful  bank.  If  we  have  to  ^mble  on  Its 
success,  but  I  think  It  Is  a  good  gamble,  what 
the  effect  of  a  succeeeful  bank  would  be  from 
the  standpoint  of  bringing  back  to  the 
United  States  a  considerable  amount  of  trade 
that  will  be  to  our  benefit. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  pressing  for  this 
Investment  so  that  we  could  build  up 
these  trade  relationships.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  have  worked 
closely  on  this  problem  in  connection 
with  Latin  America,  and  we  must  do  so 
also  In  connection  with  Asia,  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world  where  we  are 
trying  to  develop  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

There  Is  no  question  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Black  has  made  a  legldatlve  record 
In  the  hearings  In  support  of  the  Idea 
that  the  Bank  should  give  encourage- 
ment to  private  investment,  and  to  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  con- 
cerned. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
page  33  of  the  hearings,  wherein  there 
is  a  discussion  of  policy  toward  loans 
to  SUte  enterprises,  in  contrast  to  loans 
in  connection  with  private  enterprise. 
The  matter  was  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lavschi]  . 

As  shown  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  Mr.  Black  said: 

The  policy — I  dont  work  there  any  more 
but  when  I  was  there — 

Speaking  of  the  World  Bank— 
the  policy  was  against  lending  money  to  any 
gorernment-owned.  government-managed 
Industrial  enterprise.  This  U  different  from 
a  power  company  or  raUroad.  but  for  any 
Industrial  plants,  such  as  a  fertilizer  pl»nt. 
It  was  against  the  policy  of  the  World  Bank 
to  make  a  loan  to  any  government-owned 
Industrial  enterprise.  This  is  not  In  the 
charter  of  the  World  Bank,  It  U  not  In  the 
charter  of  this  Bank. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschb] 
said  that  he  subscribed  to  that  state- 
ment. 

We  sought  in  this  part  of  the  hearing 
to  make  it  clear  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  encourage  the  Bank  to  help 
strengthen  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

After  all,  this  Bank,  as  I  see  it,  is  but 
one  manner  of  exporting  economic  free- 
dom to  Asia,  and  our  whole  concept  of 
economic  freedom  is  based  upon  the  no- 
tion of  the  part  that  the  private  economy 
plays. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  in  the  hearings,  made  a  most 
significant  contribution,  which  we  find 
on  page  44,  when  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case!  filed  in  the  hearings 
a  series  of  questions  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  1  had  pro- 
poeed,  dealing  with  the  whole  problem 
of  Investment  in  the  private  sector. 

I  am  satisfied  from  the  hearings  that 
it  is  weU  understood  that  the  Bank  is  to 
sponsor  and  encourage  investments  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  and 
the  American  representative  on  the  Bank 
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win  go  to  bis  Job  with  this  understanding 
clearly  in  mind.  If  that  Is  not  the  case, 
we  would  not  have  reacted  in  committee 
as  enthusiastically  as  we  have  with  re- 
spect to  this  Bank.  I  atn  a  supporter  ol 
the  Bank,  as  I  said  In  the  hearings,  as 
I  am  of  the  Inter-American  Bank  and  as 
I  am  of  the  World  Bank.  These  are  the 
vehicles  for  strengthening  the  participa- 
tion of  our  private-enterprise  system  In 
exporting  and  developing  economic  free- 
dom in  those  areas  of  the  world  where 
this  is  going  to  be  necessary  If  there  is 
to  be  any  hope  of  deteloptng  political 
freedom. 

I  commend  the  Bettfttor  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavttsJ  for  the  contribution 
be  has  made  these  past  years  in  regard 
to  the  very  point  he  is  raising  today. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Sexuitor  from  New  York  Is  needed. 
I  think  that  the  Senator's  reasons  for  not 
offering  it  are  sound.  I  think  that  It 
might  result  In  confusion. 

I  think  that  the  legislative  history 
being  made  on  the  floor  will  be  helpful, 
for  future  reference,  to  the  United  States 
representative  In  the  Bsnk. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague,  the  Servator 
from  Oregon,  for  his  statement  and  for 
his  expertise  and  for  his  pointing  out  the 
thesis  which  I  have  sought  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  I  am  grateful 
for  his  imderstanding  and  support. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  gave  rise  to 
my  presenting  the  matter  to  the  Senate 
In  the  way  I  have  is  the  testimony  which 
was  given  by  the  principal  officials  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Barr,  Mr.  Black,  and 
Mr.  Bell,  and  also  the  very  answers  to  the 
questions,  which  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  as  clear  and  effective  and  unequivocal 
as  they  could  have  been,  to  this  approach 
of  activity  in  the  area  of  encouraging 
Investment  and  development  on  the  part 
of  the  private  sector  in  Asia. 

I  am  satisfied  the  point  has  been  made 
very  effectively  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Polbkight]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  both 
of  whom  are  leading  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  majority  side,  and  I 
have  made  clear  on  the  record  how  I 
feel  about  it.  i 

I  am  very  grateful  i)  my  colleagues 
and  for  the  assurance  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  any  actual  com- 
plaint will  be  followed  tho-ough  carefully, 
in  line  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
committee  which  has  legislative  over- 
sight over  the  Bank  and  its  U.S.  Gover- 
nor and  Director,  and  that  there  will  be 
called  to  our  attention  any  Instances 
where  we  are  "losing  any  bets"  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  read  with  hi- 
terest  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  One 
question  that  came  to  mind  was  with 
reject  to  the  voting  rights  of  the  Bank. 
That  has  always  been  important  in  these 
International  banks,  like  the  World 
Bank,  the  Intematloruil  Monetary  Fund, 
and  so  on.  If  I  understand  correctly,  we 
did  not  get  what  we  reaUy  wanted  to  get 
in  the  way  of  voting  rights. 

We  wanted  to  get  between  90  and  95 
percent    That  figure  was  knocked  down 


to  80  percent.  When  we  compare  that 
to  the  amount  we  will  have  in  the  bank, 
the  voting  right  amounts  to  a  little  under 
17  percent.  Therefore,  if.  for  example, 
It  took  three-quarters  of  the  votes  on  the 
question  of  voting  to  amend  the  charter 
or  suspending  a  member,  and  so  forth, 
we  would  have  to  have  the  support  of 
Japan,  principally,  or  a  number  of  other 
coimtrles,  to  prevent  what  we  felt  was 
detrimental  to  our  Interests. 

Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is 
correct,  though  this  is  not  too  different 
from  the  situation  in  the  World  Bank. 
Alone,  we  do  not  have  a  veto  power  in 
that  Bank.  We  do  not  even  have  one- 
third  of  the  total  voting  power.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  otnr  voting  strength  is  a 
little  less  than  30  percent.  I  think  that 
it  is  about  28  percent.  So  it  is  not  too 
different.  In  this  case,  it  Is  16.69  per- 
cent. There  were  negotiations  on  this 
question.  We  originally  asked  for  90 
percent,  but  I  am  informed  that  In  the 
final  negotiations  we  were  not  able  to 
obtain  that.  We  finally  compromised. 
As  the  Senator  has  suggested.  In  order 
to  have  a  veto  on  enlargement,  for  ex- 
ample, we  would  have  to  be  in  combina- 
tion with  other  members. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  this  situ- 
ation Is  not  much  different  than  occurs 
In  other  international  banks? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  It  is  not.  Alone, 
we  do  not  have  what  we  might  call  a 
veto  power  In  international  banks. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  realise  that. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  might  point  out 
that  any  additional  subscription  beyond 
what  is  authorized  in  this  bill  would  have 
to  come  back  to  Congress  for  approval. 
In  other  words,  the  bill  does  not  auto- 
matically Impose  a  legal  obligation  on 
us  to  contribute  more  until  authorized 
by  the  Congress. 

Does  the  Senator  imderstand  the  point 
I  am  making? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Bank  cannot 
unilaterally  impose  upon  us  the  obliga- 
tion to  contribute  more  capital  without 
the  approval  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  did  not  re- 
alize that. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  refer  the  Sena- 
tor to  section  5  of  the  bill,  which  reads: 

Unless  the  Congress  by  law  authorizes 
such  action,  neither  the  President  nor  any 
person  or  agency  shall,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  (a)  subscribe  to  additional 
shares  of  stock  of  the  Bank;  (b)  vote  for  or 
agree  to  any  amendment  of  the  agreement 
which  Increases  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  or  which  would  change  the  purpose 
or  functions  of  the  Bank;  (c)  make  a  loan 
or  provide  other  financing  to  the  Bank,  ex- 
cept that  funds  for  technical  assistance  not 
to  exceed  91,000.000  In  any  one  year  may  be 
provided  to  the  Bank  by  a  United  States 
agency  created  pvirsuant  to  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  is  authorized  by  law  to  provide 
funds  to  International  organizations. 

In  other  words,  even  though  the  Bank 
may  admit  a  new  member  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  the  Bank  cannot  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  or  by  any  vote,  make  us 
contribute  more  money. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Without  com- 
ing back  to  Congress. 


Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.    Without  our  anvoral. 

Mr.  COOPKR.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  honor  and  the  oivortODlty  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  In  Manila  as  an  ob- 
server and  adviser  at  the  time  the  diarter 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  was  con- 
sidered and  signed. 

As  has  been  said,  the  leaders. of  the 
American  delegation  were  the  Honorable 
Eugene  R.  Black,  former  prertdcnt  of  the 
World  Bank,  and  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr. 

I  think  that  it  was  a  notable  occasion. 
At  that  meeting  there  were  views  given 
and  decisions  made  in  accord  with  many 
positions  taken  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Congress  in  past  years.  It  was  an 
enthusiastic  meeting  attmdetf  by  repre- 
sentatives of  27  of  the  charter  nations, 
and  this  enthusiasm  was  obvious  among 
the  Asian  monbers  who  were  embarking, 
with  the  help  of  nonregional  members, 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  serve  their  own  mutual 
needs. 

Yet,  I  think  there  was  an  appreciation, 
shown  through  thehr  actions  that  this 
was  a  tmsinesslike  proposal  that  was  not 
b^ng  undertaken  only  for  reasons  of 
regional  sentiment.  In  fact,  tn  an  ad- 
dress to  the  delegates,  Mr.  Black  stated 
that  he  was  happy  to  note  that  an  Asian 
representative  had  said  it  was  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  bank  should  be  accomplished 
on  its  merits  rather  than  dictated  by 
sentimental  reasons. 

I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  note  that  3 
years  were  spent  In  the  preparation  of 
the  charter.  I  know  that  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Pulbbight, 
the  chairman  of  the  Poreign  Relations 
Committee,  has  given  the  background  of 
the  planning  for  the  Bank,  but  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  initiative,  in  1963, 
of  ECAFE,  an  institution  of  the  United 
Nations  that  has  been  concerned  with 
economic  problems  in  Asia  since  1947.     — 

As  a  result  of  the  1963  meeting,  a 
working  group  ot  experts  made  a  report 
in  1964  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Asian 
govenunents  which  are  represented  on 
ECAFE,  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Conunlssion  on  Asia  and  Par  East.  In 
1965,  these  Asian  nations  unanimously 
agreed  to  work  toward  establishment  of 
a  bank,  and  a  Consultative  Committee, 
made  up  of  nine  Asian  nations,  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  to  ctmsider  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  charter. 

The  Honorable  Eugene  Black  brought 
to  this  Consultative  Committee  the 
wealth  of  his  experience  and  inspired  the 
trust  of  the  interested  Asian  nations. 
Then  after  President  Johnson  said  that 
the  United  States  was  prepared  to  con- 
sider membership  in  such  a  bank,  a 
charter  was  negotiated  by  representa- 
tives of  the  natioi^  who  have  now 
promised  to  subscribe  funds  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  organization  of  the  Bank. 

Finally,  the  charter  was  presented  at 
the  meeting  of  delegates  in  Manila. 
After  careful  consideration  It  was 
adopted  and  signed  by  the  delegates 
there.  It  is  now  being  submitted  to  those 
who  signed,  to  be  ratified  in  accordance 
with  their  constitutional  processes. 
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I  believe  it  is  quite  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  regional  members,  some  19  of 
them,  have  subscribed  almost  $650  mil- 
lion of  the  $1  billion  capital  stock,  and 
they  have  already  oversubscribed  the 
original  quota  set  for  the  Asian  members. 
So  far,  also,  12  nonregional  members 
have  subscribed  funds  as  charter  mem- 
bers, resulting  in  the  full  capital  of  |1 
billion  being  pledged. 

It  is  also  notable  that  this  Is  one  In- 
stitution being  formed  where  the  United 
States  is  not  bearing  the  usual  large 
burden.  Two  hundred  million  dollars  Is 
a  large  Item  to  subscribe,  but  repre- 
senting 20  percent  of  the  capital  stock 
thus  far  established  In  the  charter,  it  Is 
not  as  large  a  share  as  we  have  under- 
taken to  provide  In  other  Institutions  of 
this  type. 

I  have  listened  to  the  valuable  ques- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javfts]  and  the  distln- 
g\ilshed  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morsk]  who  have  been  concerned  with 
the  development  of  Institutions  of  this 
type,  and  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
quote  from  a  section  of  the  House  report 
which  is  directed  more  specifically  to  the 
points  about  attention  to  private  en- 
terprise that  they  have  raised: 

In  lU  lending  kctlvlUea  out  of  ordinary 
capital,  th«  Bank  will  make  loans  and  guar- 
antees to  developing  naember  countries  of 
Asia,  individually  or  collectively,  or  to 
agencies  of  poUtlcal  subdlvlslonB  thereof. 
The  Bank  may  make  loans  for  special  projects 
In  any  developing  member  country  or  for 
joint  projects  In  which  two  or  more  coun- 
tries are  Involved. 

The  Bank  also  gives  subeUntlal  promise 
of  assisting  private  enterprise  development  in 
Asia  as  well  as  development  of  public  facil- 
ities. Its  charter  enables  it  to  lend  directly  or 
to  guarantee  loans  by  others  to  private  en- 
terprises, agricultural,  marketing  and  urban 
cooperatlvea.  and  other  similar  organizations, 
in  developing  member  countries,  lend  to 
development  banks  In  member  countries  for 
relendlng  to  smaller  enterprises.  Invest  In 
equltycapltal  of  private  enterprises,  and 
underwrite  Issues  In  local  capital  markets 
and  thereby  mobUlze  local  capital  in  support 
of  development. 

That  Is  a  statement  made  by  the  House 
committee.  It  probably  could  be  opti- 
mistic, but  it  reflects  the  statements 
made  at  the  Manila  meeting  about  the 
provisions  of  the  charter,  and  it  attests 
to  the  bfwlc  purposes  of  this  Bank. 

At  this  point,  I  believe  I  should  say 
that  the  Interest  and  intention  of  our 
Government  were  fully  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed In  the  sessions  at  Manila.  Under 
Secretory  Barr  brought  to  the  meeting 
the  support  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary,  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  H.  Fowler.  He  also  brought 
his  own  experience  and  ability  in  meeting 
specific  points  and  issues. 

The  Honorable  Eugene  Black,  held  in 
the  highest  respect  by  the  delegates  of 
every  country,  gave  to  the  conference  the 
leadership  and  wisdom  which  he  had 
provided  In  developing  the  charter  itself. 
It  Is  difficult  to  describe  adequately  the 
contribution  which  Eugene  Black  has 
made  to  similar  development  programs 
throughout  the  world,  and  thus  to  peace- 
ful relations  among  the  nations.  These 
contributions  have  been  niunerous.  and 


I  am  sure  they  will  continue,  following 
this  most  recent  effort  that  was  concluded 
at  Manila. 

Because  of  this  leadership  and  because 
of  the  esteem  In  which  he  is  held,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 
Rkcord,  at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Black's  address  to  the  delegates  at  the 
Manila  Conference.  It  Is  a  very  fine 
speech,  and  one  In  which  he  draws  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  problems  this 
Bank  must  face. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  one  section  Mr. 
Black  calls  the  Bank  the  beginning  of 
opportunity.  Then  he  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  the  hard  decision  will  have  to 
be  made  by  the  Bofu-d  of  Directors,  and 
he  cautions  them  In  a  very  correct  way 
with  regard  to  what  he  thinks  their  du- 
ties will  be.  I  believe  that  it  is  an  ac- 
curate appraisal  of  the  Bank  at  this  time. 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  Institution 
which  has  been  estoblished  in  Asia  in 
which  the  Asian  countries  themselves 
have  initiated  this  kind  of  movement  In 
economic  cooperation,  in  which  they 
promise  to  provide  over  60  percent  of  the 
capital.  In  a  larger  sense  it  is  a  begin- 
ning of  the  kind  of  economic  coopera- 
tion which  could  have  its  effects  in  polit- 
ical and  peaceful  ways. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  in 
Manila  was  accompanied  by  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  member  countries  are  em- 
barldng  on  a  movement  of  cooperation 
which  they  h(H>e,  and  which  our  country 
hopes,  will  lead  to  other,  larger  types  of 
cooperation  In  economic  growth  and  for 
the  peaceful  development  of  Asia.  I  be- 
lieve aiH>roval  of  this  Bank,  and  our 
member^ip  in  it,  can  help  speed  this 
development  and  fulfill  the  objectives  we 
have  set. 

Exxiarr  1 

Addskss  of  Hom.  Eucknk  R.  Black,  CBixr  or 

THX  U.S.  DKJMATION  to  TKX  hUHILA  CON- 

nmxNCK  on  tb>  Asiam  OmLOPMXNT  Bank 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  be  asked  to  sign, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  charter 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Asian  delega- 
tions represented  here  for  the  Initiative  they 
have  taken — for  the  way  In  which  they  have 
translated  their  common  resolve  of  jxist  2 
years  ago  this  week  int  i  a  common  decision 
to  act. 

I  want  to  honor  U  Nyun  and  the  staff  of 
BCAFE.  who  for  years  have  toUed  tirelessly 
for  this  new  day  In  Asian  cooperation.  I 
want  to  salute  the  members  of  the  experts 
group  who  first  laid  the  plans  and  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  of  Experts  who 
fashioned  out  of  those  plans  the  pioneering 
charter  before  us. 

And  let  me  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines 
for  extending  their  gracious  hospitality  on 
thin  historic  occasion.  I  also  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Philippines  for  having  been 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  Bank. 

It  was  just  a  years  ago  In  this  very  city 
that  U  Nyun  sounded  the  note  which  has 
moved  us  all  to  join  o\ir  energies  with  bis. 
On  that  occasion  he  said: 

"By  slowly  and  steadily  building  up  habits 
and  Institutions  of  regional  economic  co- 
operation, and  by  reaping  the  benefits  of 
much  cooperation,  countries  of  the  ECAFE 
region  may  be  assisted  to  reduce  and  resolve 
their  poUUcal  dlfflcultlea." 


That  quiet  hope,  expressed  2  years  ago. 
Is  now  embodied  In  the  charter  before  us. 

And  on  that  occasion  2  years  ago,  an- 
other distinguished  Asian  delegate  sounded 
another  note,  which  Is  also  reflected  In  the 
spirit  of  thU  charter,  when  he  said  that  it 
was  his  "firm  conviction  that  the  establish- 
ment of  (a  regional  bank)  should  be  based 
on  Its  own  merit  rather  than  dictated  by  any 
sentimental  reason." 

But  this  charter  la  even  more  than  these 
things.  It  Is  a  bold  and  challenging  docu- 
ment. It  challenges  Asia  to  make  common 
cause  In  economic  cooperation — whatever 
the  heritage,  whatever  the  legacy  of  history 
which  divides  one  nation  from  Its  neighbor. 
Article  n  of  the  charter  commends  the  Bank 
to  use  Its  resources,  giving  priority  to  those 
regional,  subreglonal  and  national  projects 
and  programs  which  will  contribute  most 
effectively  to  the  harmonious  economic 
growth  of  the  region  as  a  whole.  This 
charter  dares  to  envision  Asia  as  a  com- 
munity of  nations,  working  together. 

This  is  a  charter  In  league  with  the  future. 
It  looks  at  Asia,  not  as  it  Is  today,  but  as 
It  can  be  tomorrow.  It  makes  a  virtue  out 
of  the  vast  diversity  of  this  region,  and  In 
this  spirit  embodies  a  broad  membership 
policy — Inviting  Asian  nations  and  others 
to  sign  up  In  a  new  adventure  in  partner- 
ship. 

As  an  Interested — or  rather  fascinated- 
witness  at  the  birth  of  this  charter,  let  me 
offer  again  my  respect  and  congratulations 
to  all  of  those  whose  work  and  wisdom 
brought  It  Into  being — and  with  such  dU- 
patch. 

Asia  Is  here  today  In  force,  ready  to  sign, 
ready  to  begin,  ready  to  invest  In  the  cause 
of  regional  cooperation.  Tour  subscriptions, 
combined  with  many  millions  more  from 
non-Asian  subscribers,  Including,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  our  Congress.  $200  mUllon 
from  my  government,  guarantee  that  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  will  begin  with  a 
wealth  of  confidence  already  expressed  In  It. 
In  a  very  brief  period  you  have  reached  al- 
most 100  percent  of  the  bUllon  dollar  goal 
you  set  for  yourselves.  The  overeubscrlptlon 
by  the  Asian  countries  of  the  600  million  goal 
was  a  spectacular  and  magnificent  achieve- 
ment. This  Is  clear  evidence  of  the  deep 
commitment  by  the  countries  of  this  region 
to  the  Idea  of  regional  cooperation  for  devel- 
opment. 

Speaking  personally.  I  have  to  say  that  X 
am  a  little  disappointed  that  the  non-re- 
gional members  of  the  Bank  are  still  some 
millions  short  of  their  allotment.  But  I  am 
sure  It  Is  clear  that  In  this  case  the  books 
aren't  closed — that  more  subscriptions  will 
be  coming  in.  For  I  know  that  you  have 
aroused  the  Interest  of  other  countries 
around  the  world,  not  all  of  which  have  yet 
expressed  their  support. 

You  have  made  the  charter.  Tou  have 
gathered  the  subscriptions.  Tou  have  be- 
gun. But  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that 
charters  and  subscriptions  do  not  make  a 
bank.  The  men  who  decide  how  the  sub- 
scriptions wlU  be  Invested  and  how  the 
charter  wUl  be  Interpreted  wUl  make  the 
reputation  of  this  Bank.  And  the  number 
of  people  who  benefit  from  the  work  which 
this  Bank  sets  In  motion  will  measure  Its 
worth. 

As  you  might  guess,  I  am  an  enthusiast 
when  the  subject  for  discussion  is  develop- 
ment finance.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
more  important  business  In  which  nations 
can  Invest  and  with  which  men  can  occupy 
themselves  In  these  times.  When  U  Nujm 
speaks  of  "reducing  and  resolving"  political 
difficulties  through  economic  development, 
be  strikes  a  sympathetic  chord  In  me. 

Development  finance  Is  concerned  simply 
with  getting  people  together  around  the 
problems  of  their  econooxlc  growth.  Its  re- 
lation to  political  dIfflctUtlea  stems  from  the 
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fact  that  you  cant  get  on  With  the  job  until 
all  the  Interested  parties  have  been  beard 
from  and  untU  some  measure  of  agreement 
has  been  r*aebed.  And  If  there  Is  any 
ground  for  agre^nent  among  nations.  In  this 
Ideologically  torn  world  of  ours,  surely  that 
ground  Is  our  common  desUe  to  improve  the 
lot  of  people  who  no  longer  believe  that  their 
poverty  and  suffering  Is  a  punishment  or 
that  they  were  predetermined  by  forces  be- 
yond human  control. 

Tours.  I  say.  Is  an  exclUng  adventure  be- 
cause Its  object  Is  to  communicate  with  those 
people — to  show  them  tDtt  they  do  have 
some  say  over  their  own  destiny. 

But  development  finance  Is  a  complicated 
business.  It  U  forever  In  (Sanger  of  succumb- 
ing to  unrealistic  expectataons — of  yielding 
to  the  temptation  to  plant  gold  in  the  ground 
In  the  vain  hope  that  It  wUl  yield  a  harvest. 
So  far  as  development  finitnce  Is  concerned, 
all  we  can  honestly  say  about  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  today  is  that  the  nations 
of  Asia,  with  help  from  other  regions,  are 
establishing  a  fund  of  opportimlty.  What 
happens  from  here  on  depends  on  the  Ideas 
and  plans  which  Asians  fashion  to  employ 
that  fluid  effectively. 

Here  again  U  Nyun  struck  a  responsive 
chord  within  me  when  ha  talked  of  "slowly 
and  steadily  building  up  htblts  and  institu- 
tions of  regional  economic  cooperation." 
Development  is  too  often  a  slow — a  madden- 
ingly slow  business.  What  we  all  must  try 
to  do  is  to  make  It  a  steady  preoccupation — 
an  alternative  occupation  to  the  strife  and 
suffering  which  have  plak|iied  Asia  for  far 
too  long.  r 

Because  development  fitiance  can  be  a 
maddeningly  slow  business.  I  strongly  urge 
that  you  let  the  management  of  this  new 
Bank  get  on  with  the  Job.  During  the  nego- 
tiations which  led  to  this  charter,  I  was 
Impressed  with  the  resolve,  expressed  on  all 
tides,  that  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
should  be  known  for  Its  professional  compe- 
tence— for  its  hardhead,  if  you  will,  ineoTar 
as  that  expression  means  letting  the  weight 
of  economic  evidence  be  dtclslve.  This  Is  a 
difficult  standard  to  stick  ito,  as  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  as  President  of  the  World 
Bank.  It  Is  not  always  easy  to  gather  the 
economic  evidence  necesstiry  to  provide  the 
basis  for  investment  decisions. 

For  this  reason  I  hope  you  will  call  on  all 
the  help  you  need  in  establishing  the  opera- 
tional procedures  of  this  new  Bank.  In  this 
connection  I  have  been  pleased  to  learn  that 
my  good  friend,  George  Woods,  who  Ja  so 
Imaginatively  charting  the  course  of  the 
World  Bank,  has  said  thaJt  be  Is  fully  ready 
to  work  as  closely  with  ^u  as  possible  in 
these  early  days.  It  is  not  that  I  think  that 
the  Asian  Development  Ektnk  should  neces- 
sarily foUow  my  parUcular  precedent  in  set- 
ting up  Its  operations.  It  is  simply  to  aave 
precious  time  and  talent  that  I  urge  you  to 
borrow  from  the  experience  of  others.  I 
make  this  suggestion  because  you  want  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  t^  arrive,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  at  the  point  t'here  it  will  make 
Its  voice  heard  and  will  ie  in  a  position  to 
Interpret  for  otivers  the  queclal  problems  of 
Asia  in  ways  that  wlU  p^mlt  them  to  in- 
crease their  contribution  as  you  Increase 
yours.  1 

If  regional  cooperation  j  In  Asia  becomes  a 
habit,  as  we  all  hope  antt  pray  It  will,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  has,  built  into  Its 
charter,  provisions  for  quickly  increasing  its 
resources.  In  particular,  the  charter  per- 
mits the  Bank  to  administer  various  kinds  of 
special  funds.  In  doing  so  It  recognizes  that 
much  of  developmei^t  today  cannot  be 
financed  any  longer  with  conventional  loan 
instruments. 

This  in  keeping  with  tht  practice  in  orther 
development  banks — the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  for  two. 
There  is.  In  fact,  a  whole  oxhestra  of  finan- 


cial Instruments  employed  in  the  develop- 
ment flnaofei  business  these  days.  These 
new  Instruments  are  needed,  of  course,  be- 
cause some  countries  simply  do  not  have  for- 
eigu  exchange  resources  with  which  to  serv- 
ice any  additional  appreciable  amount  of 
debt  on  conventional  terms. 

I  think  these  prorlslons  of  the  charter  are 
eminently  prudent.  As  a  banker,  I  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  with  the  effect 
in  some  countries  of  the  steady  Increase  in 
conventional  loans  which  each  year  syphon 
off  greater  amounts  of  scarce  foreign  ex- 
change to  service  outstanding  debt.  I  have 
been  concerned  because  in  other  countries 
there  are  worthwhile  projects  which  need 
finance  but  for  which  finance  may  be  denied 
simply  for  lack  of  a  capacity  to  earn  foreign 
exchange.  I  have  been  concerned  becauke 
the  structxuv  of  international  credit  is  not 
infinitely  strong;  it  may  not  be  a  perfect 
structure,  but  it  does  represent  one  island  of 
order  in  this  world  which  it  would  be  folly 
not  to  protect. 

As  most  of  you  know.  President  Johnson 
entertains  a  particular  hope  that  one  of  the 
first  special  funds  set  up  under  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bcmk  will  be  a  fund  to  help  with 
the  special  development  problems  of  soutfa- 
enst  Asia.  He  authorized  me  to  say  In  Bang- 
kok last  summer  that  If  other  members  of 
the  Bank  agree  and  will  contribute  to  such 
a  fund,  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  will  advance  $100  million 
of  Its  own.  It  is  his  hope  that  through  the 
^>eclal  funds  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
it  will  be  possible  to  direct  more  aid  to  south- 
east Asia  through  a  multilateral  channel; 
which  will  pool  the  resources  of  many 
nations. 

This  Is  just  one  example  of  the  form  such 
special  funds  might  take,  although  as  you 
win  appreciate,  it  is  an  example  to  which  my 
Oovemnient  attaches  great  Importance.  No 
doubt  there  will  be  other  funds.  As  such 
proposals  are  made,  my  Government  will  wish 
to  consider  them  carefully.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  help  you  In  every  way  we  can  to  make  a 
reality  out  of  the  promise  of  regional  co- 
operation. 

Before  I  left  Washington,  President  John- 
son handed  me  a  personal  message  for  you 
which  expresses  more  eloquently  than  I  can 
how  our  hopes  ride  with  you  in  this  new  ad- 
venture. Let  me.  in  closing,  read  that  mes- 
sage to  you. 

"Mr.  Chairman."  the  message  says,  "please 
convey  to  every  delegation  In  Manila  my  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  decision  they 
have  made.  Please  express  to  all,  my  pro- 
found hope  that  this  cooperative  undertak- 
ing you  are  now  to  begin  will  signal  a  new 
turn  in  Asia's  fortunes. 

"Throughout  my  lifetime  the  peoples  of 
Asia  have  been  asked  again  and  again  to 
make  heroic  sacrifices,  only  to  have  their 
freedoms  threatened  anew.  Again  and  again 
foolish  men  have  attempted  to  deny  the  rich 
diversity  of  your  continent  and  to  impose 
rigid  conformity  instead.  And  as  each  one  In 
turn  fails,  as  he  inevitably  must,  he  leaves 
behind  a  new  wave  of  suffering  and  pain. 
TbK  plight  of  the  people  of  Asia  lies  heavily 
on  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

"Tou  know  that  peace  In  Asia  can  only  be 
preserved  by  championing  diversity,  not  fight- 
ing it.  As  you  know  that  to  preserve  the 
vigor  and  distinction  of  your  nationalities, 
there  must  be  some  forms  of  regional  coop- 
eration. As  you  set  out  to  make  a  reality 
out  of  the  promise  of  such  cooperaUon,  we 
Americans  are  eager  to  extend  you  every 
assistance  we  can.  Tour  Initiative  has  cap- 
tured the  Imagination  of  us  all." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pi-e&ident,  in 
this  hour  of  strife,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  is  a  symbol  of  hope.  It 
emerges  as  a  constructive  Asian  response 
to  the  troubled  economic  and  political 


situation  on  that  massive  continent.  It 
loolLs  to  the  future,  offering  hope  and 
opportunities  for  ec<»ioinic  advance- 
ment and  cooperation  In  an  area  riven 
by  turmoil  and  conquest  for  countless 
centuries.  And  its  charter  is  soundly 
based  upon  the  experience  of  other  suc- 
cessful international  financial  instltu- 
tiiMis,  principally  the  World  Bank. 

The  agreement  to  establish  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  is  an  exsunple  of  the 
best  in  creative  coor>eration  between  ad- 
vanced and  developing  nations.  It  Is  the 
product  of  hai-d  work  by  experts  from 
more  than  a  score  of  nations.  It  Is  a 
solid,  imaginative  response  to  President 
Johnson's  call,  in  his  great  Johns  Hop- 
kins statement,  for  affirmative  multi- 
lateral efforts  to  assist  economic  devel- 
opment in  Asia. 

Following  that  statement,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  his  trusted  adviser,  and 
former  President  of  the  World  Bank, 
Eugene  R.  Black,  to  contribute  his  great 
wisdom  and  long  experiCTice  to  the  task 
of  founding  a  development  bank  of  and 
for  Asia.  By  early  November  of  last 
year,  after  months  of  unremitting  ef- 
fort, the  draft  agreement  was  hammered 
out  by  representatives  of  interested 
countries  in  Bangkok.  A  month  later, 
in  Manila,  representatives  of  govern- 
ments signed  the  agreement  and  readied 
them  for  ratification  by  their  legisla- 
tures. By  the  end  of  Jiuiuary  19M,  more 
than  99  percent  of  the  authorized  capital 
had  been  pledged  for  subscription  to  the 
new  Bank,  almost  $650  million  by  Asian 
countries  and  $350  million  by  countries 
outside  the  Asian  region. 

Thus,  less  than  a  year  after  the  Pi-es- 
idents  Baltimore  address  there  is  an 
agreement  before  legislative  bodies  all 
over  the  world  which  will  authorize  mem- 
bership in  an  Asian  Development  Bank — 
and  no  less  than  31  countries  have  in- 
dicated their  interest  In  becoming  char- 
ter members.  A  more  heartening  se- 
quence of  events  could  not  be  imagined. 

These  rapid  strides  in  the  formation 
of  the  Asian  Bank  are  a  great  tribute  to 
Asian  initiative.  They  are  also  cleai- 
evidence  of  the  willingness  of  many  na- 
tions— Asian  and  non-Asian — to  Join  in 
any  cooperative  venture  which  gives 
promise  of  peaceful  progress  in  the 
world's  most  populous  area.  They  are 
a  measure  of  the  widespread  confidence 
In  the  soundness  of  the  financial  ar- 
rangements underlying  the  Bank.  We 
will  do  honor  to  our  country,  and  serve 
Its  Interests  well,  by  our  adoption  of  H.R. 
12563  to  authorize  U.S.  membership  in 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

I  wish  to  give  unqualified  support  for 
H.R.  12563,  which  authorizes  American 
participation  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  It  Is  an  act  of  opportimlty,  which 
will  enable  the  United  Stotes,  together 
with  30  other  nations,  to  join  as  charter 
members  In  a  new  venture  of  cooperation 
to  promote  economic  growth  in  the  poor 
countries  of  Asia.  It  is  an  act  of  prom- 
ise, offering  economic  and  political  co- 
operation between  countries  which  share 
a  determination  to  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  impoverished  peoples  of  Asia 

While  offering  opportunity  and  prom- 
ise, the  agreement  to  establkh  the  Asian 
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Development  Bank,  to  which  HH.  12563 
relates,  will  provide  the  foundation  for  a 
sound  financial  institution.  It  is  clearly 
the  product  of  careful  and  able  work  of 
representatives  of  different  countries 
Joined  by  a  high  common  purpose,  and 
the  United  States  can  be  Justly  proud  of 
its  participation. 

The  Asian  E>evelopment  Bank  is  mod- 
eled In  many  important  respects  on  the 
highly  successful  World  Bank.  Its  con- 
stitution reflects  also  the  devoted  atten- 
tion and  wise  counsel  provided  by  Eugene 
Black,  an  eminent  international  eco- 
nomic statesman  whose  stewardship  of 
the  World  Bank  for  a  decade  and  a  half 
contributed  so  much  to  its  success. 

Those  who  formulated  this  agreement 
can  take  pride  in  a  well-wrought  charter 
for  an  effective  financial  institution 
which  will  serve  great  purposes.  They 
can  also  find  pride  In  the  remarkable  re- 
sponse by  subscribing  countries  to  the 
authorized  capital  of  $1  billion.  The 
countries  of  Asia  have  pledged  very 
nearly  $650  million  and  12  countries  out- 
side the  Asian  region  are  contributing 
$350  million  including  the  $200  million 
pledged  by  the  United  States. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  President, 
and  following  his  great  speech  in  Balti- 
more, the  United  States  has  played  a  dis- 
tinguished role  in  helping  to  build  this 
new  institution.  It  is  our  ta^  here  today 
to  follow  through.  , 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
moment  the  nations  of  Asia  stand  at  a 
turning  point  in  the  course  of  their  af- 
fairs. They  are  about  to  embark  on  a 
new  enterprise  that  may,  over  time, 
mean  the  dliTerence  between  starvation 
and  plenty;  between  misery  and  well- 
being  for  many  millions  in  that  vast 
region. 

This  new  enterprise  is  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  to  which  the  United 
States  and  other  advanced  counties 
have  been  asked  to  give  support.  HR. 
12583  responds  to  this  appeal  by  author- 
izing U.S.  membership  in  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  with  a  subscription  of 
$200  million.  I  rise  to  give  my  full  sup- 
port to  this  legislation. 

We  will  not  be  alone  In  our  response. 
Of  total  authorized  Bank  capital  of  $1 
billion,  $650  million  will  come  from  19 
Asian  nations  themselves,  including  $200 
million  from  Japan,  and  more  than  $100 
million  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
The  remaining  $350  miUlon  Is  being  sub- 
scribed by  12  countries  outside  Asia.  $150 
million  of  which  will  come  from  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States.  Ger- 
many, for  example,  is  subacriblng  $34 
million,  the  United  Kingdom  $30  million 
Canada  $25  million,  and  Italy  $20  mil- 
lion. Overall,  our  contribution  repre- 
sents only  25  percent  of  the  Bank's  hard- 
currency  subscriptions.  Our  role  is  es- 
sential to  the  Bank's  success,  but  we  are 
not  being  called  on  to  bear  the  major 
burden. 

The  facts  of  war  and  economic  back- 
wardness in  Asia  today  speak  plainly  of 
the  need  for  a  regional  Institution  to 
further  economic  development.  I  am 
deeply  Impressed  with  the  extent  to 
which  these  facts  have  been  taken  to 
heart  In  this  country  and  by  the  decree 


and  depth  of  support  for  H.R.  12563. 
This  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
committees  in  both  houses,  and  passed 
the  other  body  by  a  margin  of  3  to 
1.  Public  expressions  of  supi^ort  have 
reflected  a  broad  range  of  opinion,  and 
include  the  UB.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, the  Cooperative  League,  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

I  particularly  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  articles  of  agreem^t  of  the  Asian 
Bank  by  no  means  confine  its  operations 
to  support  of  projects  in  the  public  sector. 
This  new  Bank  wlU  have  full  powers  to 
make  loans,  or  guarantee  loans  by  others, 
to  productive  private  enterprises  in  mem- 
ber countries,  and.  after  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  Bank  is  in  a  position 
to  do  so.  to  make  equity  Investments  in 
private  enterprises.  The  Bank  will  also 
be  able  to  assist  in  underwriting  security 
issues  of  private  firms  in  member  coim- 
tries.  thereby  contributing  to  the  devel- 
opment of  local  capital  markets  and  the 
mobilization  of  domestic  capital.  And, 
since  it  will  in  future  years  fioat  bond 
issues  and  make  portfolio  sales  in  private 
capital  markets,  the  Bank  will  further 
facilitate  the  international  flow  of  pri- 
vate funds. 

Very  careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  possible  effect  of  the  sub- 
scription obligations  authorized  in  H.R. 
12563  upon  our  balance  of  payments. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treswury  has  stated 
that  the  balance-of-payments  effect  of 
our  subscription  will  be  minimal, 
amounting  to  not  more  than  $10  million 
in  the  first  year.  Over  a  longer  period, 
procurement  in  the  United  States  fi- 
nanced by  Bank  loans  can  be  expected 
very  largely  to  offset  our  subscription 
payments.  Nor  need  we  be  fearful  of 
large  drains  on  our  capital  market  by 
the  Bank.  The  Bank's  articles  specify 
that  no  securities  may  be  Issued  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  country  where 
the  issue  is  to  take  place,  and  that  the 
Bank  must  follow  the  principle  of  diver- 
sifying its  borrowing  sources.  The  as- 
surances of  the  administration  and  the 
safeguards  built  into  the  articles  provide 
an  ample  basis  on  which  to  give  this 
legislation  a  clean  bill  of  health  on  bal- 
ance-of-payments groimds. 

Mr.  president,  much  has  been  said  in 
this  Cnkmber  about  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  Asia,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  our  making  it  known  that  we 
seek  neither  territorial  gain  nor  military 
domination  of  the  nations  of  that  area. 
If  we  are  serious  about  associating  our- 
selves with  the  works  of  peace  in  Asia: 
if  we  are  truly  committed  to  efforts  to 
grapple  with  the  economic  and  human 
problems  that  beset  that  area;  if  we  wish 
to  help  Asians  to  find  their  way  through 
their  current  trials:  then  H.R.  12563 
provides  us  with  the  vehicle  to  achieve 
these  ends. 

I  Intend  to  heed  the  President's  call  In 
his  great  speech  at  Baltimore.  I  will 
vote  for  this  bill  and  for  the  cause  of 
peace  It  represents.  I  urge  each  of  you 
to  Join  me. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  my  op- 
position to  Senate  approval  of  this  pro- 
posal. The  Asian  Development  Bank  is 
but  one  additional  method  by  which  the 
United  States  funnels  foreign  aid  to  vir- 
tually all  the  countries  of  the  world.  As 
is  the  case  with  banks  of  this  type,  the 
United  States  cannot  exercise  control 
over  which  countries  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive loans  and  other  forms  of  financial 
and  technical  assistance.  Eligible  coun- 
tries, such  as  Mongolia,  have  forms  of 
government  and  political  philosophies 
completely  alien  to  those  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  I  consider  it  inconsistent  with 
the  best  interest  of  our  coimtry  to  sup- 
port, financially  or  otherwise,  govern- 
ments of  this  tjrpe. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12563)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BflANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REPORT  BY  SENATOR  TYDINQS  ON 
VISIT  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  news  bulletin  to  his  constituents  of 
February  1966.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs]  reports 
on  his  visit  to  Vietnam  during  the  last 
congressional  adjournment.  The  Sen- 
ator supplies  a  most  informative  personal 
account  of  his  experiences  and  observa- 
tions. One  does  not  have  to  agree  with 
every  detail  in  order  to  recognize  this 
report  to  be  a  very  useful  contribution  to 
public  understanding  of  the  Vietnamese 
problem. 

I  would  address  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  final  section  of 
the  report,  which  Is  entitled  "The  Un- 
certain Future."  It  Is  a  wel>reasoned 
and  temperate  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  Senator's  position  with  re- 
spect thereto.  In  setting  It  forth.  Sen- 
ator Tydinos  makes  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  public  and  Senate  under- 
standing of  the  Vietnamese  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bulletin  "On  the  Record."  for 
February  1966,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bulletin  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  tm  Rbcobo 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  D.  TroiNOS)    ' 

(Note. — During  the  past  congrenslonal  re- 
cesB.  I  spent  a  week  in  South  Vietnam  as  a 
member  of  a  four-man  delegation.  Travel- 
ing almost  constantly  from  0  in  the  morn- 
ing until  late  at  night,  we  met  with  our 
frontline  troops  In  every  major  area — the 
3d  Marine  Division  In  Da  Nang,  the  1st  Cav- 
alry in  Ankhe,  a  special  forces  A  team  In  Cal 
Cal.  We  crisscrossed  the  country  several 
times,  visiting  refxigee  camps.  Vietnamese 
vUIages,  and  a  variety  of  installations.  In 
addition  to  meetings  in  Saigon  with  Oen- 
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eral  Westmoreland,  AmbaMador  Lodge,  and 
AID  Administrator  Mann,  we  talked  with 
Premier  Ky  and  other  South  Vietnamese 
officials,  students,  and  villagers. 

(Our  soldiers  are  fighting  In  a  land  whose 
terrain,  people,  and  traditions  were  almost 
unknown  to  us  10  years  ago.  Even  today  Viet- 
nam Is  strange  and  little  understood.  The 
diplomatic  terrain  Ls  equally  uncertain.  We 
must  guess  the  intentions  of  Pelplng;  we 
are  unsure  of  the  policy  of  those  In  control 
In  Hanoi;  we  do  not  know  what  Influence 
Moscow  exerts,  nor  how  lndep>endent  the 
Vletcong  Is  from  Hanoi.  The  political  and 
military  situations  cbangt  so  rapidly  that 
we  must  continually  reezatqlne  oiu*  assump- 
tions and  refine  our  vlews.-i-'JoE  Tydincs.) 

THE    TSOTTBLED   fAST 

South  Vietnam  Is  about'  the  size  of  Cali- 
fornia with  a  population  of  approximately 
14  million.  For  centuries  these  sturdy,  hand- 
some people  have  fought  off  Chinese  efforts 
to  conquer  them.  They  still  regard  the 
Chinese  as  traditional  enemies.  Jn  the  19th 
century,  the  FVench  colonised  Indochina  and 
began  nearly  100  years  of  uhenllghtened  rule. 
In  1942.  Japan  Invaded  Q«d  occupied  the 
country. 

After  World  War  II,  the  French  wished  to 
return  to  Vietnam,  but  Ho  Chi  Minb,  a  popu- 
lar resistance  fighter  agaltiet  the  Japanese, 
was  In  control.  Orderly  trwisltlon  from  co- 
lonial rule  to  self-government  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  war  broke  ^t  between  the 
French  and  Ho's  Vletmlnh,  lorces.  The  war 
dragged  on  for  8  years.  unt(l  the  French  were 
decisively  defeated  at  Dlenblenphu. 

At  the  conference  table  In  Geneva  In  1954.. 
an  accord  was  reached  whoreby  firing  ceased 
and  a  line  was  drawn  between  the  Communist 
north  and  the  non-Comm\»nlst  south.  Free 
elections  under  International  supervision 
were  to  be  held  throughout  Vietnam  In  1956 
to  select  a  government  for  A  unified  Vietnam. 
The  United  States  did  noti  sign  the  Geneva 
accords,  but  endorsed  it  lii  principle.  After 
the  country  was  partitioned,  almost  1  million 
citizens  fled  from  the  nofth  to  the  south. 
Only  100,000  chose  to  move  north. 

A  relatively  free  election  was  held  In  the 
South  m  1966.  Ngo  Dlnh  3>lem  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  Bao  Dal,  tl^e  former  French 
puppet  Emperor.  Diem  reftieed  to  permit  the 
unification  elections  unle^  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
agreed  to  effective  International  supervision 
In  North  Vietnam.  The  elections  were  not 
held.  Diem  soon  terminated  the  practice  of 
electing  local  officials  and  appointed  his  own 
men.  He  persecuted  the  Buddhists,  the  Cao 
Dal,  and  other  religious  seots.  He  permitted 
corruption  to  flourish,  jejlled  his  political 
opponents,  and  failed  to  tnake  even  token 
economic  and  social  refornia. 

Considerable  opposition  il»  Diem  had  de- 
veloped by  the  late  1950's.  Guerrilla  fighters 
set  up  shadow  governments  in  the  provinces 
and  began  to  kill  vlUaga  officials.  These 
guerrillas  were  aided  by  North  Vietnam.  At 
the  Third  Lao  Dong  Party  Conference  in 
Hanoi  in  December  1960,  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  was  proclaimed,  and  Communist 
assistance  became  official. 

Since  Diem's  demise  in  1963,  there  have 
been  five  governments.  The  present  Premier, 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  inherited  a  difficult  situa- 
tion, but  during  his  few  mpnths  in  office,  he 
has  displayed  greater  understanding  of  the 
political,  economic  and  sOOial  problems  of 
his  coimtry  than  his  prectecessors.  He  has 
permitted  free  elections  in  the  Provinces  and 
has  devoted  increasing  attpnUon  to  desper- 
ately needed  programs  of  ecjucation  and  rural 
development.  While  our  dfflclals  believe  Ky 
to  be  personally  honest,  corruption  and  graft 
exist  at  lower  echelons  of  government. 

We  began  to  aid  South  Vietnam  in  1964. 
Predicated  on  the  assumption  that  "needed 
reforms"  would  be  undertaken,  this  aid  was 
to  be  entirely  economic.    When  the  situaOon 


deteroriated,  however.  President  Eisenhower 
sent  military  assistance.  President  Kennedy 
continued  this  assistance  and  gradually  in- 
creased the  number  of  advisers. 

In  February  1986,  the  Vletcong  threat- 
ened to  cut  South  Vietnam  in  half,  roughly 
along  Highway  19  frc«n  Plelku  to  the  coast. 
Our  military  force  in  Vietnam  then  numbered 
about  ao.OOO — ^mostly  advisers  and  tech- 
nical personnel.  President  Johnson  was  con- 
fronted by  the  alternatives  of  complete  col- 
lapse or  dramatic  increase  in  our  military 
commitment.    He  chose  the  latter. 

THE     PRESENT     SrTUATION 

To  secure  the  entire  nation  will  be  a  long 
and  difficult  task  and  will  require  a  massive 
military  commitment.  Two-thirds  of  the 
highways  are  controlled  by  the  Vletcong. 
Passage  of  troops  and  supplies  is  difficult 
by  day  and  impossible  at  night.  Saigon  and 
many  of  our  military  bases  are  vulnerable 
to  sabotage  and  harassment. 

The  Vletcong  infrastructure  is  effective  in 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  viUages.  Al- 
though the  Vletcong  do  not  always  occupy 
the  villages,  a  few  sjnnpathizers  maintain 
close  communication  with  jungle  fighting 
units  and  are  able  to  bring  down  an  attack 
on  a  village  that  refuses  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
Vletcong  or  which  cooperates  with  the  Saigon 
government.  Thousands  of  village  school- 
teachers and  officials  have  been  kidnaped 
and  assassinated.  In  this  fashion,  the  Vlet- 
cong exercises  control  over  two-thirds  of  the 
land  area  of  South  Vietnam,  though  less  than 
one-third  of  the  people. 

In  addition  to  guerrillas,  at  least  seven 
hard-core  regiments  have  come  down  from 
North  Vietnam.  Almost  all  heavy  fighting 
In  recent  months  has  been  against  these 
North  Vietnamese  regulars.  The  struggle  Is 
no  longer  a  revolt  or  an  Insurgency;  troops 
are  trained,  equipped,  and  shipped  from  the 
north. 

War  has  left  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
homeless.  I  visited  six  refugee  camps  and 
met  with  the  minister  of  social  welfare  and 
our  AID  officials  to  discuss  the  staggering 
problems  of  feeding,  clothing,  educating,  em- 
ploying, and  ultimately  relocating  these  refu- 
gees. Though  some  progress  has  been  made 
In  this  area,  more  often  than  not  It  has  been 
a  case  of  too  little,  too  late.  We  must  help 
these  people  not  only  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons, but  also  because  their  political  support 
is  essential.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  clear  commitment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Vietnamese  refugees.  The  need  Is 
great  and  the  problem  grave. 

The  morale  of  our  troops  is  extremely 
high.  I  spoke  with  many  Maryland  boys  in 
every  unit  I  visited.  Despite  some  Inevitable 
bottlenecks,  our  men  are  better  trained  and 
equipped  than  any  soldiers  In  history.  They 
have  displayed  Incredible  bravery  and  re- 
sourcefulness under  extreme  conditions. 

Special  Forces  units  have  set  up  camps 
throughout  the  toughest  Vletcong  territory 
in  South  Vietnam.  These  Isolated  camps, 
built  much  like  stockades  of  our  frontier 
days,  are  manned  by  2  U.S.  officers  and  10 
enlisted  men.  Together  with  local  vil- 
lagers, they  have  repeatedly  defended  these 
small  forts  against  powerful  Vletcong  sieges. 

While  the  war  goes  on,  our  troops  and 
AID  officials  are  rebuilding  this  war-ravaged 
country.  Our  civic  action  program  has  been 
one  of  the  most  importajit — though  least 
reported — activities  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
was  a  great  inspiration  to  see  our  troops 
helping  the  villagers  to  build  schools  and 
sanitation  facilities,  dispensing  medicine  to 
sick  children,  and  instructing  families  In 
the  use  of  soap.  Medical  companies  attached 
to  our  line  units  are  providing  badly  needed 
medical  assistance  to  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese villagers  and  farmers.  These  activi- 
ties are  almost  unprecedented  In  the  history 
of  modern  warfare. 


THE    DNCEXTAIN    nTTURX 

Politics  is  the  art  of  choosing  among 
available  alternatives.  We  are  confronted  by 
three  basic  possibilities:  escalation,  with- 
drawal, or  continuing  to  defend  the  territory 
we  now  occupy.  War  is  hell,  but  the  alterna- 
tive of  unilateral  withdrawal  is  less  cu:cept- 
able.  My  visit  convinced  me  that  our  funda- 
mental commitment  to  help  defend  South 
Vietnam  is  a  necessary  one.  I  found  that  our 
help  is  generally  wanted.  A  precipitous 
withdrawal  now  would  mean  the  end  of  an 
Independent  South  Vietnamese  Government 
and  the  ultimate  murder  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  have  fought  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Withdrawal  would  bring  incalculable 
pressure  upon  Thailand  and  the  other  small 
countries  of  southeast  .'Vsla.  Eventually, 
India  could  lose  her  Independence  and  thus 
her  strength  as  a  great  democratic  counter- 
weight to  China. 

Our  objectives  are  limited.  We  do  not 
want  territory  or  a  military  garrison  in  south- 
east Asia.  We  are  not  there  to  wage  an  ag- 
gressive war.  We  do  not  want  to  destroy 
North  Vietnam,  merely  persuade  it  to  stop 
making  war  against  its  neighbor.  Our  aim 
Is  simply  to  give  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
an  opportunity  freely  to  chooee  their  own 
form  of  government. 

I  bad  hoped  that  we  could  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives by  negotiation.  The  response  to 
President  Johnson's  peace  offensive  has  been 
disappointing,  but  we  must  Intensify  the 
search  for  an  acceptable  solution.  I  support 
turning  this  matter  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  would  welcome  a  renewal  of  the 
Geneva  Conference.  I  think  wc  should  be 
willing  to  negotiate  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  as  well  as  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  to  accept  free  elections 
In  South  Vietnam  as  an  ultimate  political 
solution. 

While  the  search  for  peace  continues,  we 
must  devise  an  appropriate  military  and 
political  strategy.  I  was  doubtful  that  our 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam  were  sufficiently 
useful  from  a  military  standpoint  to  Jvistlfy 
the  political  risk  of  their  resumption.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  President  would  have  been 
able  to  continue  the  bombing  pause.  But 
now  that  he  has  made  his  decision,  we  must 
support  him  insofar  as  conscience  permits. 
He  has  far  greater  access  to  the  relevant 
information.  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  deci- 
sion is  correct. 

We  can  best  achieve  our  goals  by  continu- 
ing to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  build  their 
nation  with  some  degree  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity. We  must  place  greater  emphasis  upon 
economic  development  and  social  reform. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam live  in  territory  defended  by  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  troops.  If  we 
can  protect  the  people  In  these  areas  from 
harassment  and  terror,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
help  them  to  rebuild  their  economy.  Insti- 
tute governmental  reforms,  and  embark  on 
a  program  of  social  Justice,  we  will  have 
achieved  many  of  our  objectives.  Even  this 
will  not  be  easy.  Barring  the  unexpected, 
American  soldiers  will  be  in  South  Vietnam 
for  many  years  to  come.  Our  AID  mission 
faces  untold  problems  in  trying  to  build  a 
modern  nation  in  a  backward,  war-torn 
country. 

But  whatever  the  difficulties,  I  am  gratified 
that  we  finally  appear  to  be  recognizing  the 
importance  of  civic  reform.  In  the  long  run, 
the  most  important  pha«e  of  this  struggle 
will  be  fought  in  the  schools,  the  hospitals, 
the  rice  fields  of  South  Vietnam,  rather  than 
on  the  battlefields. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  when  H.R. 
12752,  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966, 
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is  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
it  be  made  the  pending  bmlneas. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cahnom  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNME^rT  UNTIL 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  on  a  subject  of  considerable  inter- 
est to  a  number  of  Senators.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  that  I  may  be 
recognised  to  continue  my  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRIBUTION  AMONO  THE  STATES 
OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT FUNDS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  resolution,  the  object 
of  which  is  a  better  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  research  and  development 
funds  that  are  granted,  loaned,  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

This  Is  a  sizable  program.  So  far 
these  funds  have  been  overly  concen- 
trated In  two  or  three  areas.  Many  fine 
colleges  and  universities  have  been 
left  out.    Many  States  have  been  left  out. 

For  many  years,  various  groups  and 
individuals  have  urged  a  decentralization 
of  these  Government  expenditures.  No 
one  has  come  up  with  a  sound  formula  to 
accomplish  that  objective.  The  resolu- 
tion which  I  am  Introducing  proposes 
that  such  a  formula  be  developed  and 
fixes  the  responsibility  for  writing  such  a 
formula. 

The  pace  of  change  Is  the  constant 
factor  in  our  changing  lives,  and  the  days 
ahead  will  each  be  filled  with  new  won- 
derment. The  technological  explosion  of 
World  War  n  started  this  pace  which 
accelerates  each  year.  The  mind  of  the 
man  of  science  seems  to  know  no  bounds 
as  we  add  today's  achievements  to  to- 
morrow's routine.  With  all  these  bless- 
ings of  great  material  progress,  we  in  the 
Congreaa  must  assume  the  stewardship 
of  Its  burdens. 


Today  we  must  work  to  keep  this  pace 
of  progress.  Today  we  must  work  dili- 
gently to  give  a  better  dlrecUon  to  this 
pace  of  progress  lest  our  population  ex- 
plosion be  coupled  with  a  population 
erosion.  We  can  erode  away  the  aca- 
demic excellence  of  many  areas  of  this 
great  Nation.  We  can  erode  away  a 
balance  in  our  national  productivity 
which  is  now  dwindling.  We  can  con- 
centrate in  a  few  centers  those  talents 
which  are  basic  to  education,  to  contin- 
uing development,  and  to  future 
productivity. 

For  20  years  the  Congress  has  given 
sincere  expression,  but  unfortunately  a 
general  expression,  to  the  need  for  a 
balanced  development  of  our  basic 
sciences.  For  years  we  have  wrestled 
with  this  burden,  and  we  have  found  It 
a  tough  one  to  pin  down.  I  hope  today  to 
set  in  motion  a  pursuit  of  the  specifics 
which  can  begin  to  bring  equity  Into  an 
imbalance  which  worsens  each  year. 

The  Imbalance  which  must  be  righted 
is  not  only  the  increasing  maldistribu- 
tion of  $15  to  $30  billions  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  funds  but  the 
reversal  of  trends  which  this  maldistri- 
bution has  set  In  motion.  Mind  you,  were 
we  to  delay  this  reversal  for  another 
decade,  the  Members  of  this  body  might 
be  faced.  In  a  score  of  years,  with  the 
fact  that  wide  areas  of  this  great  Nation 
may  then  fail  to  possess  the  skills  and 
the  talents  to  perform  useful  research 
in  the  basic  sciences.  Our  great  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  in  vast  areas, 
may  be  reduced  in  scope  to  schools  of 
narrower  pursuits.  Our  laboratories  and 
Idndred  facilities  will  move  away,  and 
will  not  then  our  Industries  follow  that 
pattern? 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  generate  scientific  and  technological 
achievement  must  be  harnessed  in  the 
absolute  of  feasibility  to  render  a  bal- 
anced achievement. 

An  expression  of  my  concern  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  recent  formation  of 
the  Midwest  Resoiuxes  Association,  a 
12-State  effort  seeking  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  our  resources  and  our 
skills.  Twenty-four  Members  of  this 
body  form  a  bipartisan  committee  to 
aid  its  work.  My  distinguished  senior 
colleague  from  Nebraska  serves  on  Its 
executive  committee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  his  sponsorship 
of  this  resolution. 

His  reference  to  the  Midwest  Re- 
sources Association  is  most  appropriate. 
This  young  organization  represents  the 
heartland  of  America — Nebraska,  the 
Dakotas,  Mlimesota,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Ohio, 
Kansas.  Missouri,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan. 

A  completely  bipartisan  group.  Its 
whole  dedication  is  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  our  region.  It  is  directed  by  a 
steering  committee  made  up  of  12  Gov- 
ernors, 6  Senators,  and  6  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Together 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association's  executive  com- 


mittee and  to  participate  in  the  organi- 
zation's development. 

This  association  was  conceived  out  of 
a  realization  that  only  by  uniting  the 
Midwest  would  we  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  more  populous  and  better 
financed  States.  Recently,  the  associa- 
tion employed  a  full-time  executive  sec- 
retary and  opened  an  office  in  Washing- 
ton. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  long  been  concerned 
about  our  ability  to  manage  the  research 
and  development  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  programs  have 
grown  in  the  past  two  decades  out  of  all 
proportion  to  any  other  segment  of  the 
national  budget. 

Just  before  World  War  n.  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  a  mere  $75  million  on  sci- 
ence and  technology  annually.  Today 
the  figure  is  between  $15  and  $20  billion. 

No  one  argues  with  the  need  for  inten- 
sive programs  of  science,  research,  and 
technology.  We  still  have  vast  frontiers 
to  conquer.  No  one  wants  to  put  a  price 
tag  on  the  cure  for  cancer,  the  common 
cold,  or  heart  disease.  No  one  falls  to 
recognize  the  literal  Ufe-and-death  seri- 
ousness of  maintaining  our  military 
strength. 

That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is 
whether  the  Congress  Is  Intelligently 
providing  ample  funds  for  all  these  ef- 
forts and  whether  the  Nation's  scientific 
and  technological  resources  are  being 
properly  utilized. 

Many  of  these  programs — and  the  Jus- 
tification for  their  funding — have  not 
been  based  on  any  particular  logic  or 
rationale.  They  have,  like  Topsy.  "Just 
growed." 

We  had  a  striking  example  of  this  last 
year  in  the  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  Our  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  Hollanv,  insisted  on 
a  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  research  car- 
ried on  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

While  some  progress  was  made  and  we 
have  a  better  view  of  the  Department's 
research  effort  than  before,,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  What  is  indicated  is 
a  thorough  overhaul  which  will  provide 
the  tools,  the  background,  and  the  know- 
how  to  treat  the  entire  research  flQld  and 
not  just  a  narrow  segment. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
cern with  this  problem  and  for  his  ef- 
fort to  bring  something  concrete  out  of 
the  often  expressed  desire  to  make  prog- 
ress in  this  fleJd. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  think 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  more 
qualified  and  experienced  to  pursue  this 
resolution  than  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, because  of  his  long  tenure  in 
Congress,  his  membership  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  and  his  activity,  through 
the  years,  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
join  him  in  this  resolution  as  one  of  its 
cosponsors,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  many 
other  Senators  will  see  fit  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
a  proper  distribution  of  these  funds  is  a 
difficult  task. 
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I  have  a  very  high!  regard  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  It  is 
Government  oriented.  I  believe  it  is 
qualified  to  make  a  study,  take  a  little 
time,  and  bring  in  a  formula  that  will  do 
justice  to  the  programs  undertaken  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  help  decentralize 
those  activities  frata  a  geographical 
standpoint. 

The  industries  of  tomorrow  will  be 
located  where  the  scieintlflc  complexes 
are  now  being  located,  and  Congress  has 
an  obligation  to  do  equity  and  justice  In 
determining  where  this  money  is  being 
spent,  loaned,  or  given, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  not  the  situation 
sometimes  aggravated  hy  this  type  of 
occurrence:  The  necetssity  for  some 
crash  prograih  will  make  its  appearance. 
In  the  area  of  that  project,  there  are 
certain  well-known,  outstanding  institu- 
tions for  example,  educational  institu- 
tions, which  exist  and  have  been  active 
in  the  field.  Without  an  organization 
like  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
maJce  a  complete  appraisal  of  the 
available  talent  and  facilities  the  nation 
over,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  say. 
"Well,  college  X  or  imlterslty  X  having 
done  this  in  the  past,  let  us  give  them 
this  project,  too." 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  being  aware  of 
many  facilities  which  M^ould  be  equally 
good  and  perhaps  even  better,  because  of 
not  having  an  overall  schedule  and  for 
other  reasons:  and  yet  the  National 
Science  Foundation  would  have  knowl- 
edge that  would  enable  a  decision  to  be 
made,  which  would  take  into  considera- 
tion not  only  decentralization,  but  also 
other  factors  which  would  attach  to  oth- 
er potential  places  for  location. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

In  additional,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  when  they  pass  over  a  well-quali- 
fied institution  of  higher  learning, 
oftentimes  that  institution  is  unable  to 
hold  its  scientific  talent;  It  loses  some  of 
its  talent  to  the  areas  that  do  get  the 
grants,  and  the  cycle  picks  up  more  and 
more,  with  the  result  of  having  Govern- 
ment funds  injure  one  Bxea  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  another. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  tiend  feeds  on  it- 
self and  keeps  going. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Exactly,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  not 
only  for  yielding,  but  also  for  bringing 
up  this  very  important  resolution  he 
has  before  us  now. 

I  remember  some  yeans  ago  talking  to 
the  National  Cryogenics  Association  in 
Boulder.  Colo.,  about  some  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  Government  support  of 
research.  i 

I  believe  at  that  time  approximately 
80  to  85  percent  of  the  total  funds  being 
spent  on  scientific  research  were  being 
generated  out  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  in 


the  process  of  continuing  on  this  type  of 
emphasis,  unless  something  were  done, 
it  was  bound  to  feed  Into  certain  well- 
defined  areas,  which  would  then  deplete 
the  scientific  knowledge  and  brains  of 
other  are««  as  they  flowed  into  the  areas 
where  the  money  was  going. 

I  gather  from  what  the  Senator  is 
saying  that  he  thinks  this  is  one  of  the 
problems  we  are  now  facing;  in  other 
words,  that  a  university  has  received  a 
grant  because  they  are  supposed  to  be 
particularly  capable  in  a  certain  field, 
and  then,  when  a  new  program  comes 
along  and  more  money  is  to  be  spent,  be- 
cause this  university  has  had  a  large 
program,  that  the  second  one  is  liable 
to  fiow  into  it  automatically;  because 
they  have  demonstrated  capacity  In  the 
first  one,  they  are  assumed  to  have  ca- 
pacity in  the  second. 

Mr.  CUR'nS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
stated  the  problem  correctly. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  Government 
administrators  who  make  the  grants.  I 
believe  they  need  the  guidance  of  a 
formula  that  might  be  developed  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  an  appraisal  of  the 
competence  of  a  imlversity,  the  compe- 
tence of  its  Instructor  personnel  and  the 
heads  of  the  departments.  I  think  such 
a  formula  would  be  of  great  help  to  the 
Government  administrators  who  are 
charged  with  distributing  these  billions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  could  answer  this  for  me,  be- 
cause I  unfortunately  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  his  bill:  In  the  reso- 
lution, are  we  referring  to  all  types  of 
research,  or  are  we  referring  only  to  sci- 
entific research  dealing  with  scientific 
subjects? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  resolution  refers 
to  the  laws  under  which  research  and 
development  funds  are  granted,  loaned, 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  industry 
or  agencies  of  the  Government  to  Insti- 
tution^ of  higher  learning  for  scientific 
or  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  could,  then, 
take  in  research,  for  example,  under  the 
Disarmament  Agency.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Disarmament  Agency  has  in 
the  past  given  out  a  research  program 
to  some  professor  somewhere,  on  the 
thesis  that  he  is  to  come  back  with  a  new 
method  of  overcoming  problems  of  a 
disarmament  nature.  It  could,  I  pre- 
sume, ttUte  in  educational  research  as 
well;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  coiTect. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  seems  to  me  this 
becomes  even  more  important  as  the 
scope  of  research  is  developed,  because 
obviously  brains  in  all  these  different 
fields,  by  the  sheer  nature  of  It,  cannot 
be  concentrated  In  any  two  or  three  or 
half  dozen  universities;  they  must  be 
spread  throughout  the  country;  other- 
wise, we  would  not  have  the  good  uni- 
versities that  we  do. 

I  know  that  we  have  a  very  large  series 
of  programs  in  Colorado,  but  I  have 
often  wondered  why  some  of  the  others 
do  not  go  there  as  well,  in  view  of  the 
capacity  that  we  have.  It  is  possible  that 
the  formula  that  the  Senator  Is  suggest- 
ing the  National  Science  Foundation  de- 


velop would  at  least  show  the  need  for  re- 
distributing certain  types  of  research 
which  are  now  going  into  the  southern 
area  or  the  western  area  or  the  northern 
area;  they  might  be  focused  in  there 
deliberately  under  this  type  of  formula, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  At  least,  we  would 
have  the  guidance  of  a  qualified  scien- 
tific group  which  could  appraise  all  the 
talent  in  the  country.  Without  a  doubt, 
many  of  these  grants  and  loans  are  well 
placed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  them  could  have 
been  successfully  handed  elsewhere. 
There  should  be  some  guidance  on  it, 
some  equity  and  Justice  injected  into  the 
disbursement  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  up  a  subject  which 
is,  really,  of  great  significance.  I  would 
be  happy  if  the  Senator  would  allow  me 
to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor,  and  I 
thank  him. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Even  though 
eventually  none  of  us  may  agree  with  the 
formula  proposed,  and  I  would  wish  to 
reserve  my  final  decision. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. The  National  Science  Foundation 
might  disappoint  all  of  us,  but,  as  of  now, 
I  believe  it  Is  the  proper  agency  to  which 
to  turn  to  start  this  project. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  Join 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
NicK],  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
in  expressing  approval  of  the  approach 
which  he  has  made  to  this  very  sizable 
problem.  I  am  happy  to  serve  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill,  it  comes  at  a  most 
timely  occasion,  because  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  CMnmlttee,  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  a  member, 
has  recently  created  a  new  subcommit- 
tee to  conduct  what  I  would  not  like  to 
call  an  investigation,  but  it  is  a  study  in 
depth  of  the  whole  research  program  of 
Government  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  HarrisI. 
I  serve  on  the  committee  as  a  regular 
Republican  member.  Just  this  moning, 
we  met  and  agreed  on  a  well  qualified 
step  with  the  Government  scientific 
background,  to  proceed  in  an  orderly 
fashion  to  put  the  whole  problem  before 
Congress,  first  of  all,  by  identifying  all 
research  grants  which  have  been  made. 
As  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, we  have  difficulty,  sometimes,  in 
this  whole  field,  because  of  the  problem 
of  overlapping  and  duplicating  research 
projects.  In  not  being  able  to  find  where 
they  are. 

Thus,  we  are  going  to  create  an  Inven- 
tory and  find  out  Just  how  far  the  Gov- 
enunent  has  gone  into  the  research  con- 
tract and  grant  business,  find  out  where 
the  contracts  have  been  made,  where 
contracts  have  been  granted,  or  where 
the  work  is  being  done  and  then  move 
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litto  the  direction  of  trying  to  get »  more 
equitable  distribution  of  projects  Into 
the  education*!  areas  where  we  hare 
talent. 

I  therefwe  congrratulate  the  Senatw 
from  Nebraska  on  the  fact  that  while 
this  has  been  discussed  a  great  many 
times,  and  wiiile  It  has  grown  into  a 
seriousness  which  has  caused  us  to  create 
the  special  subcommittee  to  study  the 
problem  in  depth,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  come  up  with  the  one  prac- 
tical suggestion  which  can  serve  as  a 
guideline  by  providing  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  working  up  some  formula  to 
propose  to  Congress.  I  believe  that  ttiis 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  with 
the  background  of  Information  which 
will  come  out  of  the  study  being  made 
by  this  newly  created  subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
the  testimony  in  the  hearings,  and  the 
field  Investigations.  I  am  sure  that  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  will  be  able 
better  to  evaluate  this  formula  which 
will.  I  hope,  eventuate  from  the  very 
constructive  suggestion  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  made. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydimos  in  the  chair » .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Seiiator  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  he  has  selected  an  agency  with  some 
experience  in  this  matter.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  will  remember,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I  were 
the  authors  of  a  bill  to  create  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  followed  with 
a  request  on  handling  appropriations 
after  it  was  created.  The  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  and  I  found.  In  the  eariy 
days  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
that  they  did  not  have  quite  as  much 
money  as  they  have  now.  but  we  found 
that  about  70  percent  of  all  their  grants 
was  going  to  one  area  of  the  country— I 
need  not  mention  the  area. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Near  the  growing  of 
bcMttlfuI  ivy. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes.  the  ivy  area. 
We  did  not  do  this  deliberately. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    No. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Right. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  felt  that  we 
should  keep  it  from  spreading.  They  did 
They  went  about  it.  Mr.  Waterman 
fltuOly  went  about  creating  a  broader 
spread.  He  has  not  created  it,  or  done 
as  well  as  we  would  probably  have  liked, 
but  thejr  have  done  pretty  well. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  suggested 
that  wliat  they  have  done  was  to  create 
a  "low-priced  spread."  and  we  are  orer 
In  the  "high-priced  spread." 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  They  created  the 
"low-priced  spread."  that  Is  true,  but 
there  is  a  spin-off  to  this  thing  thai  we 
are  always  talking  about;  namely,  the 
shortage  of  penonnel  In  the  ttdd  who. 
when  they  are  trained,  whether  It  be  bf 


Ooremment  grants,  prhrately.  or  both, 
go  off  in  another  direction,  and  we  con- 
sequently suffer  from  a  severe  lack  of 
teachers  who  stajr. 

We  have  found  from  experience,  and 
so  has  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
that  where  we  give  some  of  these  grants 
to  the  smaller  colleges — we  have  them 
in  our  State,  but  in  the  Middle  West 
there  are  great  numbers  of  them — there 
is  something  about  the  smaller  college 
atmosphere  when  they  receive  this 
grant — rather  than  the  hustle-bustle  of 
a  large  technical  school  in  which  stu- 
dents are  given  interviews  for  jobs  by 
big  corporations,  and  so  forth — that  the 
smaller  college  student  Is  more  inclined 
to  wish  to  go  into  the  teaching  field. 
But  it  proves  something,  too,  in  these 
grants.  So  that  I  suggest  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  learned, 
through  hard  experience,  to  try  at  least 
to  do  what  the  Senator  is  suggesting. 
The  Senator  has  picked  an  agency  which 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  background  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  well  aware  of 
that,  and  I  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
for  liaving  pioneered  in  this  field  in  the 
creation  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  it  enjoys  a  fine 
reiHitation  ttmnighout  the  academic 
world.  They  are  qualified,  if  any  agency 
is,  to  reduce  to  a  formula  some  way  to 
distribute  these  funds  so  that  it  will  not 
Just  be  happenstance,  or  rest  entirely 
upon  the  competence  of  particular  in- 
dividuals who  happen  to  be  making  the 
decision  at  the  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  offering  this  resolution. 
If  he  has  no  objection,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  be  most  happy 
to  have  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  many  people  have  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  something  along  this  line 
needed  to  be  done.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  resolution  will  be  passed  and  that 
action  will  be  taken  on  It  soon. 

There  is  no  question,  as  was  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  fMr. 
MagnusonI  a  few  moments  ago,  that  a 
large  percentage  of  contracts  for  re- 
search have  gone  to  a  very  small  geo- 
graphical area  of  the  United  SUtes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  funds  for  these 
research  projects  come  from  all  the 
people  in  all  the  States  of  the  Nation. 
Therefore,  as  much  as  possible,  there 
should  be  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  tiiese  projects.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  have  able  scientists,  that  we  have 
many  able  educators,  and  many  able 
people  In  the  various  States  of  the  Na- 
tion.   Praetloally  every  State  in  this  Na- 


tion has  one  or  more  outstanding  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  seems  to  me  they 
might  be  considered  for  some  kind  of 
project  under  this  program,  ratlier  than 
concentrating  the  projects  in  one  area  of 
the  Nation. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his  work  on 
this  problem.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will 
bear  fruit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
very  much  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  presenta- 
tion illustrating  tlie  desirabiUty  of  lo- 
cating an  important  Federal  structure 
in  the  Middle  West  the  association 
noted: 

Fourteen  percent  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  research  and  development 
expenditures  at  universities  in  1964  were 
committed  to  universities  Ibcated  in  New 
York,  nearly  12  percent  to  universities 
located  in  California,  and  nearly  8  per- 
cent to  universities  located  in 
-Massachusetts. 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  research  and  development 
expenditures  at  universities  in  1964  were 
committed  to  imiversities  in  California 
and  nearly  20.5  percent  to  universities 
in  New  Mexico. 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  at 
universities  in  1964  were  committed  to 
universities  in  California.  This  is  the 
impact  of  the  Jet  Prtqjulsion  Laboratory. 

Fifteen  percent  of  all  National  Science 
Foundation  grants  to  universities  in  1964 
went  to  imiversities  in  California,  nearly 
12  percent  to  universities  in  New  York 
and  nearly  10  percent  to  universities  In 
Massachusetts. 

The  total  expenditures  for  research 
and  development  at  imiversities  by  these 
five  major  groupings  of  Federal  agen- 
cies— Defense.  HEW.  AEC,  NASA,  and 
N8F— amounted  to  $1.6  of  the  $1.7  bU- 
llon  of  Federal  expenditures  for  research 
and  development  activities  at  universl- 
Ues  in  1964. 

At  the  ctmclusion  of  this  notation  these 
three  questions  are  asked: 

First.  Is  the  current  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment grants  and  contracts  at 
American  universities  meeting  the  major 
program  objectives  of  Federal  agencies, 
especially  as  these  program  objectives 
may  involve  a  strengthening  and  dif- 
fusion of  higher  education  capacity  for 
research  activity  over  the  long  run? 

Second.  Is  the  current  general  support 
of  American  universities  enabling  addi- 
tional universities  to  advance  their  ca- 
pacity for  research  activity? 

Third.  What  are  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic effects  of  this  concentration  of  re- 
search and  development  programs? 

These  are  questions  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  Nation — to  generations 
ahead.  They  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
those  people  who  now  reside  in  these  12 
States.  They  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  an  area  of  12  States  which  today  pro- 
duces 3S  percent  of  the  Nation's  manu- 
factured goods  with  29.6  percent  of  Its 
p<V>ulation. 
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They  are  by  no  means  Umited  to  an 
area  of  12  States  which  today  produces 
34.4  percent  of  the  Nation's  doctoral  de- 
grees from  28.6  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population. 

These  questions  must  be  answered  to 
give  shape,  and  form,  and  balance  to  this 
Nation's  future  for  all  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  sending  to  the  desk  a  resolution 
asking  that  an  agency  of  Government 
given  the  responsibility  for  appraising 
our  scientific  resources  make  a  study  and 
report  to  the  Congress  a  feasible  plan 
for  equitable  direction  ot  Federal  re- 
search and  development  funds.  This 
agency,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, was  charged  from  inception  to  "ap- 
praise the  impact  of  research  upon  in- 
dustrial development  and  upon  the  gen- 
eral welfare."  It  was  further  charged  to 
"strengthen  basic  research  and  educa- 
tion in  the  sciences  and  to  avoid  undue 
concentration  of  such  research  and  edu- 
cation." 

The  15th  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  gives  further 
and  full  recognition  to  this  original  man- 
date in  accepting  the  burden  of  science 
resources  plaiming  and  in  the  commend- 
able statement  prefacing  that  report  by 
its  director.  Leland  J.  Haworth. 

I  know  so  well,  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  during  all  the  postwar  years  of 
the  explosion  of  science,  as  a  member  of 
this  body's  Conunlttee  on  Space,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  that  the  solution  does 
not  rest  in  simple  arithmetic  nor  in  per 
capita  distribution  of  research  dollars. 
Yet  I  know  that,  unless  we  find  a  formula 
for  a  feasible  and  responsible  distribu- 
tion of  a  significant  portion  of  those  15 
to  20  billions  spent  annuallsr  in  research, 
we  are  victims  of  a  trend  which  soon  will 
escape  reversal. 

We  win  accept  a  population  erosion 
which  will  concentrate  our  talents,  our 
Industries,  and  our  people  in  narrow  and 
hopelessly  confined  areas  of  this  broad 
and  beautiful  land. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  which  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  remain  there  for  10 
calendar  days  for  cosponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, will  remain  at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  331)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows:        j 

S.  Res.  231  ! 
Resolved.  That  the  National!  Science  Foun- 
dation U  rsquMted  to  formulate  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable 
<i»te  lu  reeommendatlons  for  such  changes 
In— 

(1)  the  laws  under  which  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  are  granted,  loaned,  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  by  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  OoremmeDt  to  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  sclentlttc  or  educa- 
tional purposee;  or 

(3)  the  administration  of  such  laws; 
M  nuy  b«  neoessary  and  deelnible  to  provide 
lor  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  such 
Junds  to  all  quallfled  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  avoid  the  concentration  of  such 
Mtlrltles  In  any  geographical  are*  and  to 
ensure  a  oonUnulng  reservoir  of  sclenUfle  and 
teaching  skUls  and  cap«eltles  throughout  the 
•everal  States. 
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VIETNAM  AND  RHODESIA 

Mr.  EASHiAND.  Mr.  President,  Viet- 
nam and  Rhodesia  are  half  a  world 
apart.  But  there  is  a  reason  why  we 
should  think  of  them  together,  in  one 
particular  connection. 

Tills  is  what  I  want  to  discuss  for  a 
short  time  today. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  are  fighting  a 
war  to  preserve  the  independence  of  that 
Uttle  country. 

Britain  is  waging  an  economic  war 
against  Rhodesia  to  force  that  little 
country,  which  only  recently  declared  its 
independence,  to  come  back  under  Brit- 
ish domination. 

We  are  helping  Britain  in  her  Rhode- 
sian  struggle:  but  Britain  is  not  helping 
us  in  South  Vietnam.  This  epitomizes 
our  relationships,  today,  with  many  of 
our  aUies.  But  since  time  Is  limited.  I 
shall  confine  my  discussion  today  to  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam,  and  Britain 
and  Rhodesia. 

It  has  been  said,  and  rightly  said,  that 
this  country  lias  a  commitment  in  South 
Vietnam.  But  so  does  Britain  have  a 
commitment. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  one  of  the 
eight  signatories  to  the  SEATO  pact,  and 
has  exactly  the  same  obligations  under 
that  pact  that  the  United  States  has. 
England's  interest  in  preserving  South 
Vietnam  frwn  engulfment  by  the  Com- 
munists should  be  as  great  as  our  own. 

We  should  be  able  to  count  upon  sub- 
stantial help  from  England,  in  our  efforts 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  South 
Vietnam,  but  we  have  not  been  getting 
it  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  we  will 
get  it. 

Yet  Britain  Is  getting  our  help  in  her 
efforts  to  destroy  the  Independence  of 
Rhodesia. 

Just  for  background,  let  me  portray 
the  Rhodesian  situation  briefly. 

Rhodesia  declared  its  independence 
from  Great  Britain  on  November  11, 
1965.  Prime  Mhilster  Harold  Wilson 
immediately  characterized  the  action  as 
"illegal"  and  "treasonable." 

The  declaration  followed  by  slightly 
more  than  a  month  the  rejection  by 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  of  a  demand  by 
Rhodesian  Prime  Minister  Ian  D. 
Smith — \n  London  discussions  October  4 
to  8,  1965 — for  immediate  independence 
for  the  self-governing  British  possession. 

Rhodesia's  area  is  153.330  square  miles. 
Her  population  Is  slightly  over  4  million, 
of  which  about  250,000  are  white;  about 
1  white  to  each  15  blacks.  The  whites 
presently  control  the  Rhodesian  Govern- 
ment. Prime  Minister  Wilson  declared 
independence  would  not  be  granted  un- 
less Rhodesia  expanded  African  repre- 
sentation— now  limited  to  15  In  the  65- 
member  legislature — to  pave  the  way  f<M* 
what  he  called  true  majority  rule. 

Economic  sanctions  by  Britain  prompt- 
ly followed  the  Rhodesian  declaration  of 
independence.  Rhodesian  Prime  Min- 
ister Smith  was  susiiended  November  12 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Glbbs,  the  Queen's  rep- 
resentative. Then  on  November  17, 
&nith  announced  he  had  suspended 
GlbbB. 

Britain  also  announced  it  would  sus- 
pend all  aid  to  Rhodesia,  ban  exports  to 


Rhodesia,  expel  Rhodesia  from  the  Ster- 
ling area,  ban  purchases  of  tobacco  and 
sugar,  and  deny  Rhodesia  access  to  the 
London  money  market. 

On  November  12,  1965,  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  0,  with  France  abstaining,  called 
on  all  nations  to  refrain  from  rendering 
aid  or  recognition  to  what  was  termed 
"this  illegal  racist  minority  regime  in 
Southern  Rliodesla." 

The  United  States  thereupon  declared 
an  arms  embargo  on  Rhodesia,  an- 
nounced it  would  discourage  investment 
or  travel  in  the  country,  and  canceled 
Rhodesia's  sugar  quota. 

On  December  18.  1965,  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment advised  all  its  citizens  to  com- 
ply with  the  British  embargo  on  oil  ship- 
ments to  Rhodesia. 

On  December  28  the  VS.  Department 
of  Commerce  prohibited  the  export  of 
gasoline,  kerosene,  and  other  petroleum 
products  to  Rhodesia,  without  a  validated 
export  license,  and  announced  tliat  its 
general  policy  would  be  to  d«iy  such 
licenses. 

The  UJ3.  Government  put  pressure  on 
American  manufacturers  who  purchase 
raw  materials  from  Rhodesia,  and  as  a 
result  various  imports  from  Rhodesia 
have  been  discontinued.  Imports  of  as- 
bestos and  lithium  were  discontinued  on 
January  10.  The  State  Department  has 
been  attempting  to  persuade  American 
users  of  chrome  to  stoq?  buying  Rhodesian 
chrome  or  chrcHne  ore,  and  it  was  re- 
cently reported  that  such  purchases  had 
been  suspended.  This  seems  a  particu- 
larly shortsighted  move,  because  in  re- 
cent years  nearly  one-third  of  all  chrome 
used  in  the  United  States  has  come  from 
Rhodesia.  Chromium  is  a  material  in 
short  supply  here,  as  well  as  being  a 
strategic  material:  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment's position  In  seeking  a  voluntary 
cutoff  of  Rhodesian  chrome  Imports  into 
this  country  seems  hard  to  Justify  in  the 
light  of  our  own  national  interest. 

The  United  States  lias  not  been  a  com- 
pletely Innocent  bystander  during  the  de- 
velopment, in  recent  years,  of  increased 
racial  tensions  in  Rhodesia.  Lest  it  be 
forgotten,  let  me  recall  an  incident  of 
about  4  years  ago. 

John  K.  Emmerson.  UjS.  consul 
general  at  Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  was  re- 
called in  March  1962,  after  17  months  in 
that  post,  as  a  result  of  charges  by  Roy 
Welensky,  then  Rhodesian  Prime  Min- 
ister, that  after  appointment  of  G.  Men- 
nen  Williams  as  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment's African  expert,  U.S.  representa- 
tives in  Rhodesia  had  abandoned  their 
"traditional  line  of  nonlnvolvement  In 
Rhodesian  internal  affairs"  and  had 
"pursued  a  line  of  not  oversubtle  aline- 
ment  with  African  Nationalists." 

Si>eclfic  charges  included  these: 

First.  That  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  had  issued  films  and  literature 
which  "appeared  to  incite  Africans  to 
greater  efforts  to  combat  or  boycott  the 
federal  and  Southern  Rhodesian  systems 
of  government." 

Second.  That  certain  films  offered  by 
USIA  contained  "scenes  and  tpiaoQea 
from  past  wars  of  liberatloii"  coupled 
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with  "reminders  that  Africaiu,  too,  are 
stniggllng  for  their  independence." 

lliird.  That  In  Nyas&land,  "American 
consular  cars  frequently  have  gotten 
mixed  up  in  car  processions  of  the 
Malawi  Congress  Party,  making  It  ap- 
pear as  if  U.S.  officials  and  Malawi  parti- 
sans are  riding  toward  independence 
together.  " 

Fourth.  That  In  Southern  Rhodesia, 
American  consular  men  "have  also  been 
in  close  touch  with  Mr.  Joshua  Nkomo's 
Zambia  movement."  This  liaison  with 
Nkomo,  it  was  charged,  had  been  carried 
on  "by  both  Americans  and  locally  re- 
cniited  African  consular  staff  of  U.8. 
diplomatic  missions." 

Sir  Roy  Welensky  In  Jime  of  1962 
ascribed  what  he  called  the  present 
truculence  of  African  leaders  partly  at 
least  to  American  and  United  Nations 
encouragement. 

Dissatisfaction  was  also  expressed  by 
the  Rhodeslans  over  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
diplomatic  mission,  which  had  a  staff  of 
nearly  200  persons,  most  of  them  locally 
employed  Africans,  and  which  was 
larger  than  any  other  diplomatic  mission 
In  the  Federation,  and  even  larger  than 
the  British  High  Commission  in  Rho- 
desia. These  figures  covered  the  two 
U.S.  consulates  in  Lusaka  and  Zamba.  as 
well  as  the  Consulate  General  in  Salis- 
bury. 

Throughout  Africa,  new  countries 
have  proliferated  as  the  rising  tide  of 
black  nationalism  has  spread  across  that 
continent.  Every  time  a  group  of  par- 
tially educated,  half-savage  tribes  has 
constituted  an  alleged  government  and 
declared  Its  country  free  and  Independ- 
ent, we  have  been  pressured  by  an  un- 
reasoning fear  of  world  opinion  into 
Immediate  recognition  of  that  govern- 
ment. These  new.  imstable,  little  so- 
called  countries  are  Immediately  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  where  each 
Is  given  a  voting  strength  the  same  as 
our  own  In  that  international  body.  We 
are  told  that  under  no  circumstances 
must  force  be  used  to  retain  or  recaptiu-e 
any  of  these  newly  declared  independ- 
encies as  territories  or  dominions  of  one 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

But  when  Rhodesia  declai-ed  its  inde- 
pendence, there  was  a  vast  cry  that  force 
must  be  used  to  restore  British  control; 
and  representatives  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  the  United  Nations  were  snubbed 
and  insulted  because  Britain  had  not 
used  immediate  force  to  destroy  Rho- 
deslan  Independence. 

Does  that  sound  like  a  double  stand- 
ard? In  reality  It  Is  not.  It  Is  a  single 
standard.  The  basic  principle  is  In- 
creased power  for  the  blacks:  but  no 
Increased  power  for  the  whites. 

The  first  white  settlements  in  central 
Africa  were  made  only  75  years  ago.  If 
we  want  to  understand  how  the  white 
Rhodeslans  feel.  It  may  help  to  imagine 
how  the  early  settlers  in  any  State  of 
oiu*  Union  would  have  felt  at  being  told. 
75  years  after  settlement  of  the  State 
began,  that  they  should  turn  over  their 
government  to  the  Indian  because  they 
were  the  true  majority. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  United 
States  Is  aiding  the  British  embargo  on 


shipments  to  Rhodesia,  and  our  State 
Department  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
put  pressure  upon  American  users  of 
chrome  to  halt  purchases  from  Rhodesia, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  chrome  is  a 
critical  metal  in  short  supply  in  this 
country.  But  in  agreeing  to  do  all  this, 
the  United  States  has  not  obtained  any 
agreement  from  Britain  to  assist  us  in 
an  embargo  or  blockade  against  North 
Vietnam. 

In  fact,  it  does  not  even  appear  that 
our  State  Department  sought  such  an 
agreement  from  Britain  when  we  agreed 
to  help  Britain  against  Rhodesia. 

This  country  has  the  necessary  navsil 
and  air  strength  to  enforce  a  sea  block- 
ade against  North  Vietnam.  Those  who 
argue  against  such  a  blockade  make  it 
a  main  point  of  their  argument  that 
Britain  would  not  recognize  the  blockade, 
and,  therefore,  that  we  would  be  in 
trouble  with  our  greatest  ally  If  we  should 
attempt  to  set  up  such  a  blockade. 
Sometimes,  more  euphemistically,  those 
who  argue  along  this  line  say  that  our 
allies  would  not  recognize  the  blockade. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  is  true. 
Perhaps  the  announcement  of  a  block- 
ade would  give  Britain  a  basis  for  cut- 
ting off  trade  which  she  now  feels  she 
must  maintain  in  order  to  avoid  offense 
to  the  Red  Chinese,  by  whose  sufferance 
alone  Hong  Hong  is  permitted  to  remain 
British  territory. 

Only  2  days  ago  the  Commerce  De- 
partment clamped  controls  on  all  ex- 
ports from  this  country  to  Rhodesia. 
Perhaps  there  would  be  resistance  by  cer- 
tain interests  In  the  United  Kingdom 
to  similar  action  by  that  nation  with 
respect  to  North  Vietnam. 

But  since  the  United  States  is  cutting 
off  our  shipments  to  and  purchases  from 
Rhodesia,  in  order  to  help  Britain  bring 
that  turbulent  dominion  back  under  its 
control,  why  should  we  not  ask  Britain 
to  help  us  cut  off  shipments  of  goods  and 
supplies  into  North  Vietnam,  in  aid  of  a 
defense  against  Communist  aggression 
which  is  important  to  the  whole  free 
world? 

One  thing  seems  perfectly  clear:  we 
should  not  be  asked  to  hold  off  on  block- 
ading North  Vietnam  because  of  any 
consideration  for  the  British  or  their 
feelings  about  the  matter. 

If  a  blockade  will  help  us  In  our  strug- 
gle against  Communist  forces  in  South 
Vietnam,  if  it  will  help  us  to  shorten 
the  months  and  the  years  during  which 
American  fighting  men  must  be  kept  in 
South  Vietnam,  if  it  will  reduce  in  any 
degree  the  grisly  total  which  eventually 
will  represent  our  total  casualties  in 
South  Vietnam,  then  a  blockade  must  be 
undertaken,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  so  far  ad- 
duced supports  the  conclusion  that  a 
blockade  will  help  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives. 

The  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that, 
unless  there  are  important  facts  con- 
cealed from  us,  this  country  is  not  doing 
all  it  can  to  win  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
will  not  be  doing  so  until  a  blockade  of 
North  Vietnam  has  been  set  up  and  made 
effective. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
very  able  editorial  entitled  "On  the  VS. 
Policy  Toward  Rhodesia,"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Vicksburg  Evening  Post, 
of  Vicksburg.  Miss.,  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On    THB    tJ.S.    POLICT    TOWASO    Rhodcsia 

The  Commerce  Department  announced 
Saturday  It  la  putting  controls  on  all  U.S. 
exports  to  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  said  this 
action  would  have  the  effect  of  cutting  off 
virtually  all  exports  of  importance  to  ths 
economy  of  that  African  country.  Pre- 
viously the  United  States  had  put  an  em- 
bargo on  arms,  military  equipment  and  all 
petroleum  Into  Rhodesia.  Exports  to  Rho- 
desia In  1964  were  rep<»-ted  at  about  921 
million,  with  the  principal  export  Items 
being  construction  machinery,  transport 
equipment,  textiles,  paper  and  wheat.  Now. 
practically  everything  we  exported  Into 
Rhodesia  comes  under  the  controls. 

It  Just  doesn't  follow  correct  reasoning  to 
adopt  such  a  course  against  Rhodesia.  First 
of  all.  It  Injects  our  country  into  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  another  nation;  second,  the 
quarrel  between  Britain  and  Rhodesia  is 
none  of  our  business,  and  we  should  not 
take  sides  In  what  should  be  a  family  affair: 
third,  we,  too,  broke  away  from  Britain,  and 
proclaimed  our  Independence,  and  we  might, 
at  least,  have  some  sympathy  with  Rhodesia; 
fourth,  this  is  the  modem  day,  when  all  ties 
with  colonialism  must  be  broken,  and  so 
Rhodesia  should  be  as  entirely  free  and  In-  | 
dependent,  and  should  have  the  same  right 
to  freedom  and  independence  as  the  other 
African  nations  which  have  blossomed  out 
in  recent  years;  but  finally,  and  most  Im- 
portant, there  is  absolutely  no  basis  for  us 
to  accede  to  Britain's  wl^es  for  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  when  that  same 
Britain  Insists  on  doing  business  with  Cuba 
and  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China,  all  of 
which  are  our  mortal  enemies.  If,  Indeed. 
Britain  had,  any  claim  whatever  on  our 
friendship,  then  she  should  be  an  ally  In 
fact,  by  refraining  from  helping  out  those 
who  are  arrayed  aigalnst  our  Nation. 

If  the  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  want  something  to  really 
argue  about,  they  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion away  from  Vietnam,  and  turn  their 
oratorical  guns  against  our  administration 
policy  in  Rhodesia.  There  is  fertile  ground 
for  sound  and  serious  protest,  whereas  no 
such  ground  now  exists  In  Vietnam.  We 
are  being  played  for  the  proverbial  sucker  In 
Rhodesia,  while  we  do  nothing  to  make  our 
supposed  allies  desist  from  trade  with  our 
enemies.  There  Is  justification  for  an  all- 
out  protest  against  our  Rhodeslan  policy. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Transportation.  Introduction  of  the 
bill  is  at  the  request  of  the  President  and 
the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "n^e  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  12th  Cabinet  Department.  This 
is  not  a  new  proposal.  The  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  Senate  considered  a 


similar  proposal  for  a  Department  of 
Transportation  In  hearings  held  as  far 
back  as  1948.  The  matter  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  had  been  before 
many  Congresses  prior  to  that  time.  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  the  hearings 
in  1948. 

Since  1948,  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  Transportation  Cabinet  Department 
has  been  brought  up  on  many  occasions, 
and  many  study  groups  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  department, 
and  by  Congress  Itself,  whixjh  have  rec- 
ommended such  an  establishment. 

The  Commerce  Committee's  Special 
Study  Group  on  Transportation  Policies 
in  1961  suggested  that  a  Transportation 
Department  be  established. 

As  I  recall,  the  opening  part  of  the 
so-called  Hoover  Commission  proposals 
on  reorganization  of  the  Government 
suggested  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Over  5  years  ago  President  Eisenhower 
recommended  to  the  Congress  that  such 
a  Department  be  created.  Of  course, 
the  need  for  such  a  Department  has  been 
growing  since  that  time. 

President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  pointed  out  that  such  a 
Department  of  Transportation  is  needed 
to  bring  together  our  transportation 
activities.  He  stated  that  the  present 
structure — 35  Government  agencies, 
spending  $5  billion  yearly — ^makes  It  Im- 
possible to  serve  either  the  growing  de- 
mands of  the  Nation,  the  needs  of  the 
Industry,  or  the  right  of  the  taxpayer  to 
full  efficiency  and  frugality. 

The  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
power  to  regulate  commerce  is  vitally 
Interested  in  Insuring  that  the  needs  of 
commerce — communities,  shippers,  users, 
and  carriers — for  a  safe.  efiOcient,  equita- 
ble, and  balanced  transportation  net- 
work are  served. 

The  geography  of  this  country  makes 
transportation  more  Important  to  the 
economic  scheme  of  this  country  than 
to  any  other  country  In  the  world,  be- 
cause of  the  land  mass  of  the  United 
States  and  the  nature  of  our  economy. 

Expeditious  and  effective  decision  on 
this  bill  would  be  faclllut«d  if  the  ad- 
ministration would  transmit  to  Congress 
the  factual  studies  and  imderlylng  data 
on  which  this  recommendation  is  based. 

That,  I  imderstand,  noil  be  done 
quickly. 

It  has  been  a  perennial  problem  In  the 
field  of  tran^)ortatlon  legislation  to  sub- 
ject value  judgments  and  opinions  to 
factual  analysis  because  the  facts  have 
»K>t  been  readily  available.  Prompt  re- 
ceipt of  this  Information  will  enable 
Congress  not  only  to  make  a  prompter 
decision,  but  also  a  better  one. 

Today  the  President  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  message  on  transportation.  Ac- 
companying this  organizational  reform 
of  one  of  the  most  vital  adjects  of  gov- 
ernmental activities  is  the  President's 
Transportation  Message. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  best  trans- 
PortaUon  system  In  the  world.  It  has  Its 
flaws.  But  it  is  the  only  cotopletely  pri- 
vate enterprise  trar\«portation  system  in 
the  world.  Most  countries  have  either 
Povemment-owned    traru«jrtatlofi,    or 


the  government  completely  controls 
transportation  and  finances  it  wholly  or 
in  major  part. 

Although  we  have  many  flaws,  we  have 
a  good  system.  Sometimes  It  is  a  marvel 
to  me  that  It  survives  as  a  private  enter- 
prise. But  it  has  flourished  as  a  result 
of  private  initiative  and  endeavor.  It 
has  also  grown  with  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  various  govenimental 
programs.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
forget  these  aspects. 

These  programs  of  the  government  are 
widely  dispersed  and  uncoordinated. 
Lately  we  have  begun  to  aid  our  trans- 
portation system  by  research. 

The  bill  which  I  have  just  introduced 
on  automotive  safety  carries  out  that 
trend  in  order  that  we  might  have 
greater  safety  on  our  highways. 

The  President  has  alluded  to  35  dif- 
ferent departments  and  agencies  Involved 
in  transportation,  and  stated  that  these 
programs  involve  vast  sums  of  Federal 
money. 

Transportation  is  so  much  an  integral 
part  of  our  economy,  and  so  important 
to  our  economy,  that  few  people  realize 
that  transportation  activities  comprise 
about  one-fourth  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  this  country.  It  Is  big  busi- 
ness. 

We  h(H>e  that  by  this  bill,  the  Federal 
role  in  transportation  will  be  given  a 
truly  natloruil  and  meaningful  effect.  If 
we  are  ever  to  achieve  a  coordinated  na- 
tional transportation  system  we  must 
reorient  and  redirect  these  many  pro- 
grams. The  exploding  population  and 
economic  growth  of  the  Nation  demand 
that  we  bring  some  order  to  the  structure 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  it  is  pres- 
ently organized  to  deal  with  transporta- 
tion. 

If  we  fail  to  do  so  now  it  Is  obvious  the 
task  will  become  immeasurably  more  dif- 
ficult in  the  future,  for  transportation 
needs  and  problems  were  multiply. 

The  importance  of  transportation  as 
an  element  of  the  complex  interrelation- 
ships of  our  economic  system  is  increas- 
ing daily.  Yet  there  is  no  one  in  the 
present  Government  organization,  other 
than  the  President  himself,  who  has  au- 
thority to  coordinate  many  aspects  of 
Federal  transportation  policies  and  pro- 
grams. The  Independent  regulatory 
agencies,  such  as  the  CAB,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  others, 
are  not  able  under  present  law  to  take 
such  action  efficiently  and  effectively. 
For  our  part,  we  can  legislate,  but  we 
do  not  administer. 

It  is  a  fact  of  governmental  life  that 
transportation  functions  have  not  kept 
abreast  of  current  or  future  require- 
ments. Any  projection  into  the  future 
will  confirm  that  conclusion. 

If  congressional  transportation  man- 
dates are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public, 
we  must  exercise  foresight.  This  Nation 
must  be  assured  of  strong  leadership  in 
promoting  advances  In  transportation 
technology  for  fast,  efficient,  economical 
service. 

The  bill  attempts,  aind  its  objective  is, 
to  resolve  these  matters. 

DepartBiental  ctatus  would  be  con- 
ferred oo  those  activities  which  repre- 


sent the  preponderance  of  government 
money  and  personnel  concerned  wlUi 
transportation. 

The  key  modes  are  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  wlilch  today  is  i>ext  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  the  second  largest 
business  in  the  world. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  which 
deals  with  the  sensitive  problem  of  air- 
lane  safety  Is  another.  It  now  costs  us 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
to  operate  this  agency  in  order  to  keep 
the  safety  features  of  our  air  lanes  in- 
tact and  up  to  date.  The  FAA  would 
be  included  in  the  proposed  Depai'tment 
of  Transportation. 

The  Maritime  Administration — that 
is.  the  Maritime  Administrator  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  which  now  has 
a  single  head  as  distinguished  from  the 
Maritime  Commission,  which  has  other 
functions — will  also  be  transferred. 
There  axe  provisions  for  integrating  our 
merchant  marine  into  this  new  depart- 
ment. It  will  bring  the  merchsmt  ma- 
rine into  proper  relationship  with  other 
forms  of  transportation,  rather  than  op- 
erating by  itself. 

My  friend  from  Oregon  and  I  are 
interested  in  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
Coast  Guard  into  the  new  department. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Coast  Guard 
renders  invaluable  service  in  Alaska,  as 
it  does  in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  But 
there  is  no  State  in  which  the  service  of 
the  Coast  Guard  is  more  valued  and 
highly  regarded  than  it  is  in  Alaska. 
Our  people  are  so  glad  to  see  them  going 
out  saving  lives.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
cherished  things  that  we  have. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  an  aid  to  water 
operations. 

Mr.  GRUENH'IO.  And  I  hope  that 
nothing  is  dcme  to  impair  its  usefulness. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Also  transferred  is 
the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation  and  its  exist- 
ing responsibilities. 

This  is  a  complex  and  major  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant in  many  years  in  this  field.  Be- 
cause of  all  of  the  activities  that  it  cov- 
ers no  one  will  suggest,  not  even  the 
chairman,  that  the  bill  should  not  be 
modified.  There  will  be  some  portions 
that  need  to  be  corrected  and  some  that 
may  be  opposed  by  Members  of  Congress. 
The  administration  has  no  particular 
pride  of  authorship.  They  are  sending 
it  up  to  make  a  start  toward  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

The  bill  would  transfer  to  the  new  de- 
partment Federal  safety  functions  per- 
taining to  all  modes  of  transportation. 
From  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, would  come  rail,  motor,  and  pipe- 
line safety  fimctioiu. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  a  Locomotive  Inspection  Section  in 
the  Biueau  of  Railroad  Safety  and 
Service  which  is  supposed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  trains.  We  give 
them  a  niggardly  amount  every  year  to 
inspect  locomotives  and  cars.  I  believe 
there  have  been  too  many  railroad  ac- 
cidents lately.    Much  of  it  goes  back  to 
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the  fact  that  locomotives  and  cars  have 
not  been  Inspected  as  they  should  be. 
That  function  would  be  transferred. 

Then  there  is  the  motor  carrier  safety 
functions.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are 
Kolng  to  reach  what  some  of  us  In  the 
transportation  field  call  the  "gypsy" 
operator.  Mainly,  they  are  vehicles  In 
agricultural  hauling.  They  are  never  In- 
spected. F^w  farmers  today  use  trucks 
to  haul  goods  except  for  short  distances. 
The  bulk  is  carried  by  "gypsy"  operators. 
Fifty  States  have  50  different  varieties  of 
motor  carrier  Inspection,  and  the  result 
is  that  some  of  these  trucks  are  not  in 
very  good  condition.  There  are  many 
accidents  occurring  in  this  field.  Fed- 
eral motor  carrier  safety  functions 
would  be  transferred  to  this  new  depart- 
ment and  consolidated  with  other  fea- 
tures of  transportation. 

Pipeline  safety  might  sound  unimpor- 
tant, but  there  are  extensive  pipeline 
systems  in  this  country. 

The  bill  would  transfer  Federal  safety 
functions  pertaining  to  all  modes  of 
transportation — rail,  motor,  and  pipe- 
line— from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  aviation  from  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board;  and  water  from  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Pipelines  are  constantly  blowing  up 
and  causing  trouble  and  stoppages  be- 
cause the  lines  extend  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  Pipelines  now  under  the  ICC 
would  be  included.  Every  sensitive  field 
of  transporatlon  safety  would  be  In- 
cluded In  the  new  department. 

The  safety  provisions  and  safety  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  aviation 
now  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
would  be  transferred  to  the  new  depart- 
ment, as  would  those  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  bill  also  requires  that  accident 
causation  be  determined  by  an  Inde- 
pendent National  Transportation  Safety 
Board.  A  five-member  board  is  pro- 
posed In  the  bill.  They  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  their  nom- 
inations confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They 
would  have  Independent  responsibility 
to  examine  causes  of  accidents  In  all 
fields.  No  one  is  suggesting  that  the 
safety  board  would  be  an  organization 
whose  personnel  would  go  out  to  investi- 
gate each  individual  automobile  acci- 
dent. Its  purpose  would  be  to  consider 
patterns  of  accident  causation. 

The  President's  message  endorses  the 
tire  safety  bill,  which  I  sponsored  and 
which  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
at  Its  next  meeting,  is  ready  to  report  to 
the  Senate.  The  Transportation  Safety 
Board  might  consider  all  phases  of  tire 
safety,  from  the  manufacture  of  new 
tires  to  tire  retreading.  Such  a  board 
would  be  an  Independent  safety  board. 
I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  mem- 
bers that  will  be  as  objective  as  possible, 
because  such  a  board  would  correlate 
safety  in  all  fields. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Just  introduced 
will  be  followed  by  another  bill  dealing 
with  safety  at  sea.  The  regiilaUons  for 
safety  at  sea  need  to  be  revised.  How- 
ever, we  are  waiting  until  the  Coast 
Guard  finishes  Its  Inquiry  into  the  Yar- 
mouth Castle  tragedy,  to  ascertain  what 
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should  be  done  in  that  respect,  and  what 
might  be  done  to  improve  the  safety  of 
foreign  ships  coming  Into  this  coimtry. 
Such  ships  obviously  do  not  have  the 
same  minimum  safety  standards  that  are 
required  for  US. -flag  ships. 

Also,  operational  units  and  functions  of 
certain  agencies  relating  to  other  aspects 
of  transportation  would  be  transferred  to 
the  new  department. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  will  have  to  be 
considered  very  carefully.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  helpful,  but  we  shall 
explore  it  and  listen  to  everyone  who  has 
ideas.  Certain  functions  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  pertaining  to  anchorages, 
bridges,  and  tolls  would  be  transferred. 
The  Alaska  Railroad  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Waterway  Development  Corpo- 
ration would  be  transferred.  This  can 
be  done  by  executive  order,  to  fit  those 
agencies  into  the  proposed  new  Depart- 
ment. It  will  be  necessary  to  define  pre- 
cisely where  the  dividing  line  will  be  with 
respect  to  the  functions  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  as  they  pertain  to  many  opera- 
tions that  might  have  some  transporta- 
tion benefits,  but  as  to  which  the  main 
purpose  of  the  project  or  the  program 
would  not  be  transportation. 

The  transfers  I  have  mentioned  con- 
template an  essential  nucleus  around 
which  sound  national  transportation  pol- 
icy can  be  develojaed,  Implemented,  and 
coordinated. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  develop 
economic  criteria  and  data  for  use 
by  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  Investment  of 
Federal  funds  in  transportation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment.  Defense,  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  interoceanlc  canal  matters 
would  be  exempted  from  this  feature. 
Perhaps,  high  speed  transit  systems  also 
would  be  excepted,  at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  vein,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subsidy  element  of  rate- 
making  for  the  transportation  of  mail, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  take  into  consideration  princi- 
ples and  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  for  determining 
the  character  and  quality  of  transporta- 
tation  required  for  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  the  national  defense. 

Another  subject  Is  of  Interest  to  about 
80  percent  of  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate. At  one  time  it  was  of  interest  only 
to  Senators  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Now,  however,  about  80  to  85  percent  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  are  inter- 
ested. We  out  West  are  highly  conscious 
of  this  matter,  but  other  areas  of  the 
country  are  also  becoming  quite  con- 
scious of  it.  It  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
achievement  of  a  decent  transportation 
system  in  this  country.  I  refer  to  a  con- 
dition that  has  plagued  us  out  West  for 
many  years — the  boxcar  shortages.  Our 
lumber  mills  and  plywood  mills  cannot 
obtain  cars  to  move  cargo  even  a  few 
miles  to  the  docks  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  encourage  export  trade. 

At  one  time  a  bill  would  be  reported  at 
every  session  of  Congress  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  we  would  count 
noses.    Every  Senator  from  east  of  the 


Mississippi  would  vote  against  the  bill 
and  every  Senator  from  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  vote  for  the  bill.  At  that 
time  more  Senators  opposed  such  a  bill 
than  favored  it,  so  it  was  not  possible  to 
have  such  a  bill  passed.  Now  the  box- 
car shortage  is  national;  it  affects  every 
area;  and  it  Is  growing  worse.  Last  year 
the  peak  car  shortages,  on  the  average 
ran  about  7,000  cars  a  day.  Now,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
ports, the  shortage  Is  more  than  15,000 
cars  a  day. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to  end 
freight  car  shortages.  It  has  not  yet 
been  reported  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  am  hoping  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  find  it  possible  to 
expedite  action  on  the  bill.  The  provi- 
sions of  that  bill  to  end  these  shortages 
I  hope  win  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  because  the  new 
Department  could  correlate  the  problem 
of  boxcar  shortages  with  the  problems  of 
other  modes  of  transportation  to  the  end 
of  expeditiously  moving  our  products. 

The  bill  does  not  assume  military  or 
government  traffic  management  func- 
tions; rather,  its  purpose  is  to  confer 
needed  responsibility  where  none  has  ex- 
isted; to  bring  coordination  into  areas 
lacking  it;  to  bring  consistency  of  policy 
in  place  of  fragmentation;  and  to  recog- 
nize the  concern  with  the  public  interest 
by  Congress,  the  President,  the  States, 
labor,  management,  shippers,  and  travel- 
ers. All  in  all.  this  bUl  is  a  great  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

Lastly,  the  message  calls  for— and  this 
has  long  been  an  idea  of  many  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce— a  per- 
manent Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  That  Commission  Is 
the  only  independent  agency  that  does 
not  have  what  is  called  a  permanent 
Chairman;  all  the  other  agencies  do.  By 
that  statement,  I  do  not  mean  that  his 
service  would  be  permanent,  but  that  he 
would  serve  his  term  as  Chairman  by  the 
appointment  of  the  President.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  had 
what  is  called  a  revolving  chairmanship. 
Every  year  it  has  a  new  Chairman.  Some 
times  that  causes  problems.  I  think  the 
bill  wUl  be  helpful  in  that  field. 

The  bill  is  broad.  It  ties  in  with  the 
proposed  automobile  safety  legislation, 
which  was  introduced  today,  and  with 
other  fields,  including  tire  safety,  which 
is  a  necessary  requirement  in  the  field  of 
automobile  safety. 

There  Is  oncmore  problem.  I  am  sure 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions will  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  as  it 
affects  the  executive  department.  In  the 
field  of  automobile  research,  the  sugges- 
tion was  first  made  that  trust  fund  mon- 
eys be  used  for  such  research.  A  con- 
trary suggestion  was  then  made  that  per- 
haps that  should  not  be  done  because, 
primarily,  it  was  trust  fimd  Income.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  such  research 
should  stand  on  its  own  feet.  It  may  be 
that  a  percentage  of  the  revived  auto- 
mobile excise  tax  could  be  used  for  re- 
search in  the  field  of  automobile  safety. 
This  bill  Is  all -encompassing  in  its 
field.  It  is  probably  the  most  important 
bill  introduced  with  respect  to  trans- 
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portatlon  since  the  origin  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 


Mr.  GRUENING. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON. 
Mr.  GRUENING. 


Mr.  [President,  will 

I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  far-reaching  proposed  leg- 
islation on  transportation.  No  one  knows 
better  than  he  how  dependent  Alaska  is 
on  transportation.  For  Alaska,  though 
physlographlcally  part  of  the  continent, 
is  economically  an  island,  Its  very  life 
is  dependent  upon  transportation.  No 
Senator  has  contributed  more  usefully, 
effectively,  and  devotedly  to  this  activity 
than  has  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  knows 
that  the  greatest  part  of  American  trans- 
portation to  Alaska  originates  in  Ills 
home  city  of  Seattle,  whether  by  sea,  air, 
or  highway. 

It  was  none  other  than  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  who  embraced  the 
Idea,  and  carried  it  to  execution,  of  the 
Alaska  Highway.  He  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  Alaska  International  Highway 
Commission,  the  legislation  to  create 
which  he  sponsored,  and  I  was  a  member. 
The  Senator  will  recall  that  in  conse- 
quence he  and  I  together  made  a  trip  by 
air  over  the  then  nonexistent  and  pro- 
posed routes  of  the  highway  in  1939. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  he  was  so 
eager  to  get  going  that  he  neglected  to 
change  to  heavier  clothing  and  wore  his 
palm  beach  suit  and  straw  hat.  He  was 
willing  to  travel  into  those  northern 
latitudes  without  changing  his  garments. 
He  wanted  action  and  we  got  it.  Alaska 
owes  a  great  deal  to  Senator  Warren 
Magnuson.  I  am  very  happy  that  this 
new,  comprehensive  approach  will  be 
considered  under  his  guidance. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  little  pressed  for  time.  I  do  not  have 
time  to  reminisce  with  my  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska,  who  was 
then  the  Governor  of  Alaska.  That  was 
quite  a  trip.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could 
make  that  trip  now  in  a  lightweight  suit. 
However,  we  did  it  then,  and  the  result 
is  that  we  do  have  an  Alaska  Highway 
today.   It  should  be  paved. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  highway  Is 
serving  a  great  purpose.  I  think  that 
this  new  Department  should  take  a  look 
at  this  whole  matter  as  it  relates  to  sea 
and  highway  transportation,  highway 
paving,  and  the  Alaskan  RaUroad. 

I  expect  that  the  new  Department  will 
do  this  and  that  such  problems  can  be 
correlated.  There  is  a  problem  as  to  the 
role  of  conunon  carriage  to  Alaska  as 
against  chartered  trucks.  There  is  re- 
markable progress  in  some  fields.  Cop- 
per ore  is  now  being  hauled  along  that 
highway  from  the  Kermeoott  mine  for 
^^ning  in  Vancouver  and  Tacoma. 
That  is  one  use  to  which  the  highway 
can  be  put. 

I  think  that  water  transportation  is 
improving  because  there  is  a  little  com- 
petition. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  conunittee  plans  to  hold 
hearings  at  various  conununities  in 
Alaska,  all  of  which  points  are  so  vitally 
concerned — along  the  steamship  route, 
such  as  Ketchikan.  Wrangell,  Peters- 
burg. Sitka,  Juneau,  Haines,  and  Skag- 
way;  and  points  along  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road such  as  Seward,  Anchorage,  and 
Fairbanks,  and  also  at  Kodiak  and  Nome. 
These  cities  are  all  vitally  concerned. 

It  is  very  important  that  representa- 
tives of  these  cities  be  afforded  a  chance 
to  be  heard  before  any  legislation  is 
enacted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Lengthy  hearings 
will  be  held.  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  is  responsible  for  ex- 
ecutive reorganization.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClel- 
lan]  told  me  that  the  committee  would 
immediately  start  to  work  on  this  matter. 

We  would  like  to  pass  this  bill  in  this 
session.  Whatever  version  of  the  WD 
Congress  decides  to  pass  should  be 
placed  on  the  books  as  soon  as  possible 
because  transportation  is  a  very  ex- 
plosive thing  In  our  country.  Trans- 
portation Is  vitally  needed  to  keep  our 
economy  alive  and  strong,  not  that  it 
has  not  been  doing  a  good  Job.  However, 
we  can  better  meet  the  problems  of  the 
future  if  we  liave  more  adequate 
transportation. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  realize 
it,  but  many  matters  which  appear  to  be 
urgent  at  this  time  will  be  very  urgent  10 
years  from  now. 

Thirty-five  years  from  now,  in  terms 
of  population  and  facilities,  America  will 
be  placed  on  top  of  the  America 
which  presently  exists.  There  will  have 
to  be  two  schools  rather  than  one,  two  or 
more  hospitals  beds  rather  than  one, 
and  perhaps  six  or  more  highways 
rather  than  the  one  highway  of  today. 
There  will  be  140  million  automobiles  on 
the  highways. 

Many  things  must  be  done  to  lay  the 
foundation  and  establish  guidelines, 
such  as  has  been  done  by  the  fine  work 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
establishing  guidelines  in  the  field  of 
education. 

We  will  thank  the  Lord  10  years  from 
now  that  something  was  done  about  this 
matter.  Perhaps  we  are  late  in  acting 
even  at  this  date. 

There  will  be  a  cMnpletely  new  Amer- 
ica 35  years  from  now.  It  took  over  175 
years  to  develop  the  America  that  exists 
today.  Thirty -five  years  from  now  there 
will  be  an  additional  162  million  people. 

We  hope  that  we  can  establish  some 
guidelines,  not  only  for  now,  but  also  for 
the  future,  so  as  to  create  efficient,  safe, 
and  economical  transirartatlon  In  the 
field  of  transportation  which  Is  so  im- 
portant to  our  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  imderstand  that  the 
President's  message  on  transportation 
was  printed  In  the  Record  earlier. 

I  ask  unanimous  c<Misent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary,  together  with 


a  technical  addendum  thereto,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red; and.  without  objection,  the  summary 
and  addendum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  biU  (S.  3010)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
M\CNtrsoN,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  section-by-sectlon  summary  and 
the  technical  addendum  thereto,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Magnttson.  are  as  follows: 

SCCnON-BT-SKCnON     SUMKAKT.     DXPASTMKNT 

OF  Tkanspobtation 
Section  1  provides  that  the  act  would  be 
cited  as  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act. 

DBCLAHATION  OF  PUXPOSS 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  basic  purposes  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Department.  Con- 
gress would  declare  that  the  Nation  re- 
quires development  and  implementation  of 
national  transportation  policies  and  pro- 
grams conducive  to  the  provision  of  fast  safe, 
efficient,  and  convenient  transportation  at 
the  lowest  cost  consistent  therewith  and  with 
other  national  objectives,  including  the  ef- 
ficient utilization  and  conservation  of  the 
Nation's  resources. 

Congress  would  find  that  a  Department  of 
Trans{x>rtatlon  Is  necessary  In  the  public 
Interest  and  to  assure  the  coordinated,  ef- 
fective administration  of  the  transportation 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government;  to 
facilitate  the  development  and  Improvement 
of  coordinated  transportation  service  to  be 
provided  by  private  enterprise  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible;  to  encourage  the  co- 
operation of  government.  Industry,  labor,  and 
other  Interested  parties  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  national  transportation  objectives; 
to  stimulate  technological  advances  In  trans- 
portation, to  provide  leadership  In  the  Iden- 
tification and  solution  of  transportation 
problems  and  to  develop  and  recommend  na- 
tional transportation  policies  and  pro-ams 
with  full  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the 
public,  users,  carriers,  labor,  and  the  national 
defense. 

ESTABUSHMKNT  OF  DXPASTMENT 

Section  3(a)  would  establish  a  Dt^artment 
of  Transportation  and  provide  for  a  Secre- 
tary of  TraDsportatlon  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sections  3(b)  and  (c)  provide  for  an  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Transportation,  four  As- 
sistant Secretaries,  and  a  General  Cotmael. 
These  offlclals  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Section  3(d)  provides  for  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Administration  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  under  the  classified  civil 
service,  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

aaXKRAX,  PROVISIONB 

Section  4(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  exercise  leadership  imder  the  direction 
of  the  President  In  transportation  matters 
and  develop  national  transportation  policies 
and  programs.  The  Secretary  would  carry 
them  out  or  make  recommendations  for 
their  Implementation  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  or  the  transportation  regulatory 
agencies,  as  appropriate.  This  would  In- 
clude participation  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
party  in  proceedings  before  the  regulatory 
agencies.     The  sul>sectlon  also  provides  for 
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tlM  BtentMij  to  promoU  and  derelop  trans- 
portation Information  and  rea««rcb  and  de- 
velopment tn  tranaportatlon.  Transporta- 
tion would,  oT  courae,  Include  all  mode*  ol 
tranaportatlon,  as  well  aa  all  tjrpes  of  trans- 
portaUon  faculties  (ej[..  airports)  and  serv- 
ices (e.g.,  freight  forwarding) . 

Section  4(b)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  give  full  consideration  to  the  need  for 
operational  oontlnutty  of  the  functions 
transferred  by  the  act,  to  the  need  for 
effectiveness  and  safety  In  transportation 
systems  and  to  the  needs  of  the  national 
defense.  This  section  Is  intended  to  pre- 
vent undue  disruption  within  the  new  De- 
pextment  of  the  functions  now  being  per- 
formed by  the  various  operating  units  which 
would  be  the  foundation  of  the  Department 
In  order  to  help  assure  that  the  Department 
wlU  accomplish  the  stated  purp>oses  of  the 
bill. 

Seotlon  4(c)  would  pernUt  the  SecreUry 
to  provide  for  emergency  medical  servloea, 
food,  quarters,  and  other  specined  services 
generally  on  a  reimbursable  basts,  to  em- 
ployees and  dependents  stationed  at  remote 
localltla*.  when  such  services  are  not  other- 
wise available.  The  section  Is  not  intended 
to  detract  from  existing  authority  in  agencies 
transfemd. 

8«ctloiu«  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  would  author- 
ise the  Secretary  to  accept  gifts  and  bequests 
of  property  to  aid  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Money  glfu  and  bequests  would  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  In  a  separate  fund 
to  be  disbursed  on  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Such  gifts  and  bequests 
would  be  considered  aa  gifts  to  the  United 
States  for  tax  purposes.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  would  be  authorized  to 
invest  money  glfu  in  U.S.  or  UJ^-guaranteed, 
securities. 

8ectk>na4  (g)  and  (h)  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  special  sUtlstlcal  studies 
In  tranqxwtatlon.  upon  request  of  any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation,  on  a  cost  reimburs- 
able basis. 

Section  4(1)  would  authorise  the  Secretary 
to  appoint  adviaory  committees.  Members 
would  be  authorized  per  diem  and  travel 
expense  in  aocotxlance  with  exUtlng  law. 

SecUon  4(J)  would  make  orders  and 
actions  of  the  Secretary  in  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  transferred  to  him  under  the  act. 
subject  to  Judicial  review  to  the  same  extent 
and  In  the  same  manner  as  If  such  orders 
and  actions  were  Issued  and  taken  by  the 
agency  from  which  the  function  was  trans- 
ferred. 

Section  4(k)  provides  that  the  Secretary, 
In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  transferred 
to  him  under  this  act.  shall,  have  the  same 
powers  that  are  vested  In  the  agency  origl- 
nally  exercising  such  functions.  Thsee 
powers  Include  the  authority  to  hold  bear- 
ings. Issue  subpenas,  administer  oaths,  ex- 
amine witnesses,  take  depositions,  and  com- 
pel testimony.  The  section  would,  for  ex- 
ample, provide  the  Secretary  the  same  au- 
thority as  the  Civil  AeronauUcs  Board  has 
in  secUon  1004  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1088  for  use  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
transferred  to  him  from  the  CAB. 

Section  4(1)  provides  that  oOlcers  and  en- 
listed men  on  active  duty  in  the  Coast  Guard 
are  not  precluded  from  appointment  to  any 
poaltlon  in  the  Department  other  than  Sec- 
retary, Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Administration.  Retired  otBcers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  Coast  Guard  could 
be  appointed  to  any  position  In  the  Depart- 
ment. The  mUltary  status  of  persons  ap- 
pointed under  this  section  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  appointment.  ThU  section 
U  Included  so  that  the  mUitary  status  of  per- 
sonnel at  one  of  the  major  components  at 
the  new  Department  will  not  preclude  their 
their  use  in  positions  within  th(>  Depart- 
ment requiring  expertise  and  experience  in 


the  nelds  of  transportation,  management  and 
administration  gsined  through  service  In  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  section  would  not  other- 
wise change  the  general  law  applicable  to 
service  in  a  department  by  members  of  the 
armed  services. 

NATIONAL   TXANBTOaTATION    BATXTT    BOAXO 

flection  6(a)  would  establish  within  the 
Department  a  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  which  would  exercise  the  functions 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  this  act  with 
regard  to  the  determination  of  cause  or  prob- 
able cause  of  transportation  accidents,  and 
with  regard  to  the  review  on  appeal  of  the 
suspension,  alteration,  modification,  revoca- 
tion, or  denial  of  any  certificate  or  license 
issued  by  the  Secretary.  It  is  anUclpated 
that  the  Board  would  establish  crlterU 
specifying  the  type  of  cases  It  will  consider 
or  review  so  as  to  exclude  cases  of  limited 
Imptact  on  the  transportation  Industry,  per- 
sonnel employed  therein,  and  the  public. 

The  Board  would  be  independent  of  the 
Secretary  and  of  the  operating  unlU  of  the 
Department. 

SecUons  8  (b),  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  generally 
provide  that  members  of  the  Board  would 
be  appointed  with  regard  to  their  fitness  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  Board,  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate;  that  Board  members 
would  serve  6-year  terms  and  be  remov- 
able only  for  cause:  and  that  the  President 
would  appoint  a  Chairman  whose  duties  are 
prescribed.  The  Chairman  would  be  com- 
pensated at  level  V  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1864  and  members  would 
be  compensated  at  grade  18  level.  Other  de- 
tails are  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Sections  5  (f),  (g),  (h),  (1),  (J),  and  (k) 
generally  provide  that  the  Board  could  issue 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  Its  functions:  that  the  Board.  Its  mem- 
ben,  and  hearing  examlnera  could  issue  sub- 
penas, and  perform  other  acta  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Board;  that 
the  Board  could  delegate  its  functions  sub- 
ject to  the  proviso  in  section  701(g)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1988  which  would 
prohibit  the  Secretary  from  pwirtlclpatlng 
in  determinations  of  probable  catise  In  air 
accidents;  that  the  Board  could  make  rec- 
ommendations oonoernlng  transportation 
safety  and  rules  and  procedures  for  the  con- 
duct of  accident  investigations  to  the  Secre- 
tary: that  the  Board  could  employ  persons 
under  the  civil  service;  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  financial  and  adminis- 
trative services  to  the  Board,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basu.  Other  details  ara  set  forth 
In  the  blU. 

TRAWSmS    TO     DITAXTMeNT 

Section  e(a)  would  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  all  of  the  functions, 
powera.  and  duties  erf  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  other  officers  and  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  under  various  spec- 
ified statutes.  These  transfera  are  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  administered  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Conunerce  for  Trans- 
portation, including  the  high-speed  ground 
transportation  program,  the  aviation  loan 
guarantee  program,  the  aviation  war  rtsk  In- 
surance program,  the  Great  Lakes  Pilotage 
Administration,  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The 
Maritime  Administration,  among  many 
other  maritime  actlvUea.  has  responsibility 
for  operating-differential  subsidy  and  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  for  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  and  shipping  industry. 
The  Buraau  of  Public  Roads,  among  Ita  many 
highway  activities,  is  responsible  for  the  ap- 
portioning  and  expending  of  moneys  fram 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems. 

Section  6(b)  would  transfer  the  Coast 
Guard  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  as 


well  as  functions  of  the  Seeratary  of  the 
Treasury  which  relate  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  Ooest  Guard  would  be  transferred  and 
would  operate  in  the  new  department  as  s 
complete  organizational  unit.  In  time  of 
war  or  when  the  President  dlrecU,  the  Coast 
Guard,  together  with  its  functions,  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as 
provided  in  existing  law.  Section  6(b)(8) 
would  transfer  the  functions  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  JusUce  to 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  new  department. 
This  would  preserve  the  plan  embodied  In 
existing  law  wherein  the  Judge  Advocates 
General  of  the  Armed  Forces  exercise  Judicial 
functions  with  respect  to  review  and  final 
action  concerning  courta  martial  under  the 
code  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  de- 
partments exercise  final  approval  authority 
together  with  such  clemency  action  as  they 
deem  appropriate. 

SecUon  6(c)  woiUd  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  all  of  the  functions, 
powera,  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  of  the  other  ofBcera  and  offices 
thereof.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  among 
Its  many  responsibilities  In  the  field  of  air 
conunerce,  promulgates  and  enforces  safety 
regulations  concerning  airmen  and  aircraft, 
certifies  airmen,  aircraft,  and  aviation  schools" 
and  conducts  other  air  safety  activities;  de- 
velops, establishes,  maintains,  and  operates 
a  common  system  of  air  navigation  and  traf- 
fic control  for  civil  and  military  aircraft; 
provides  leadership  and  direction  through 
the  national  Government  Industry  program 
for  the  design  and  development  of  a  commer- 
cial supersonic  transport  aircraft;  and  ad- 
ministers the  F'ederal  airport  program. 

Section  6(d)  would  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary certain  functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  which  relate  to  safety.  In  general, 
these  functions  are  to  provide  for  Independ- 
ent review  of  actions  denying  or  adversely 
affecting  licenses  issued  under  regtilatlons 
governing  air  safety  and  to  Investigate  th« 
facta  and  circumstances  relating  to  accidents 
Involving  civil  aircraft  and  to  determine  the 
probable  cause  of  such  accldenta;  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  prevent  such  acci- 
dents in  the  future. 

Section  e(e)  would  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  functions  of  the  Interatate  Com- 
merce Commission  (ICC)  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  various 
railroad,  motor  carrier,  and  pipeline  safety 
laws,  and  those  parts  of  part  1  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  which  relate  to  car  serv- 
ice. The  car  service  functions  transferred 
by  this  act  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
allocate,  for  optimum  utilization  and  dis- 
tribution, railroad  freight  equipment.  Also 
transferred  would  be  ICC  functions  with  re- 
gard to  safe  transportation  of  explosives  and 
other  dangerous  articles.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  would  be  given  the  ICC's  funcUons 
of  setting  geographical  limlta  of  standard 
time  zones  In  the  United  States. 

Section  e(f)  would  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary certain  specific  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  These  are  the  authority 
to  prescribe  drawbridge  regulations,  to  regu- 
late rates  on  toll  bridges,  to  control  the  lo- 
cation and  clearances  of  bridges  over  navi- 
gable waters,  to  detect  and  enforce  measures 
to  prevent  oil  pollution,  and  to  regulate  the 
location  for  ships  to  anchor. 

TRANSPOSTATION    INVBSTMXNT  STANDAXDS 

Section  7(a)  requires  the  Secretary  ol 
Transportation  to  develop  standards  and 
criteria,  subject  to  Presidential  approval,  for 
the  formulation  and  economic  evaluation  ol 
all  proposals  for  the  investment  of  Federal 
funds  in  transportation  facilities  or  equip- 
ment, with  certain  listed  exoeptlons.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  consultation  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  Water  Resources  Council  in 
preparing    compatitile    economic    standards 
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ai^llc/ble  to  transportation  faaturee  of  mul- 
tipurpose water  resource  projecta.  Ex- 
amples of  Investment  excluded  from  cover- 
age in  the  section  are  those  of  the  Military 
Sea  Transport  Service  (MST6),  the  Military 
Airlift  Oommand  (MAC),  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  AID.  Civil  transportation  Investment 
proposals  by  the  Dep>artment  of  Transporta- 
tion itself,  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Englneera, 
and  by  other  Federtd  agencies  would  be  In- 
cluded. 

Section  7(b)  requires  every  survey,  plan, 
or  report  formulated  by  a  Federal  agency 
which  Includes  a  proposal  ae  to  which  the 
Secretary  has  Issued  standards  and  criteria 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  to  be  prepared 
In  accord  with  those  standards  and  criteria 
and  on  the  basis  of  transportation  data  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  coordinated  by  the  prt)|>oelng  agency 
with  the  Secretary  and  othier  Government 
agencies  before  transmlssloi)  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  appropriate  disposition. 

AICKNDMXNTS   TO    OTHXt    LAWS 

Section  B(a)  amends  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1068  (section  406(b))  by  providing 
that,  with  resp>ect  to  subsidy  for  air  carrlera, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  take  Into 
consideration  standards  and  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
for  determining  the  character  and  quality  of 
transportation  required  for  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  the  natlooial  defense. 

Section  8(b)  would  amend  section  201  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
to  as  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, rather  than  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, would  be  authorized  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  an  Appalachian  development 
highway  system,  and  make  the  determina- 
tion as  to  which  provisions,  if  any,  of  the 
Federal  highways  laws  are  inoonslstent  with 
the  Appalachian  Act.  The  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Commission  would  con- 
tinue to  submit  for  approval  Its  reconunen- 
datlons  to  one  Federal  official,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  who  would  transmit  such  rec- 
ommendations as  he  approves  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  for  approval.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would  be  author- 
ized to  require  participating  States  to  use 
coal  derivatives  in  the  construction  of  roads. 
Federal  assistance  to  any  construction  proj- 
ect could  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
cost,  unless  both  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  deter- 
mine that  additional  Federal  funds  are  re- 
quired. Appropriations  wovdd  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  who  would  trans- 
fer funds  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(or  administration  of  approved  projecta. 

Section  8(c)  would  includp  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  In  the  list  of  those  vtlth 
whom  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commission  shall  consult. 

Sections  8  (d).  (e).  (f),  (g),Bnd  (h)  would 
amend  various  sections  of  the  Interatate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Fair  tabor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  and  the  Federal  Explosives  Act 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  to  implement 
the  transfera  in  section  6(e).  The  Secre- 
tary would  receive  the  same  authority  as  the 
IOC  to  administer,  execute,  And  enforce  the 
functions  transferred  to  him, 

ADMnnSTEATIVS  PKOVteiONB 

Sections  0  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  appoint  personnel  imder 
the  civil  service  laws  and  to  hire  experta  and 
consultanta.  The  ntmiber  of  GS-16,  GS-17, 
»nd  OS-I8  positions  available  within  the 
^deral  Goverrunent  would  be  Increased  from 
2,400  to  2,446.  It  is  noted  that  the  additional 
*S  would  tte  in  the  addition  to  the  increases 
proposed  In  8.  2303  and  H.R.  10408. 

Sections  B  (d)  and  (e)  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  arrange  for  partiolpation  of  nUU- 
««7  personnel  In  carrying  out  his  functions. 
Uemben  of  the  Armed  Force*  could  be  as- 


signed to  the  Secretary  purauant  to  coopera- 
tive agreementa  between  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  military  departmenta. 
These  provisions  are  similar  to  existing  pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  Membera  of  the  Armed  Forces  so 
detailed  would  not  be  charged  against  statu- 
tory limitations  on  grades  or  strengths  ap- 
plicable to  the  military  departmenta,  and 
appointment  would  In  no  way  affect  the 
status  of  the  military  personnel  so  assigned. 
Persons  so  assigned  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  direction  or  control  of  the  Armed  Forces 
with  respect  to  the  responsibilities  exercised 
by  such  persgns  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  per- 
sonnel appointed  under  subsection  (d). 

Section  9(f)  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  delegate  his  functions  and  to  issue  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations. 

Sections  9  (g) .  (h) ,  and  (1)  would  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  all  personnel,  assete,  liabili- 
ties, and  appropriations  which  relate  to  the 
functions  transfered  by  the  act.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  have 
the  authority  to  Implement  these  transfera. 
Personnel  transferred  would  be  protected 
against  reduction  in  classification  and  com- 
pensation for  a  period  of  1  year.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  most  of  the  personnel  would  be 
assigned  responsibilities  in  the  new  depart- 
ment comparable  to  those  they  presently 
perform,  thus  minimizing  the  likelihood  of 
grade  reduction.  Personnel  transferred,  of 
course,  would  retain  whatever  rlghta  and 
benefits  to  which  they  are  presently  entitled 
under  applicable  laws. 

Section  9(J)  would  lapse  the  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transpor- 
tation, the  Maritime  Administration,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  the  Great  Lakes  Pi- 
lotage Administration,  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  The  Coast  Guard  would  not 
be  lapsed.  Any  pereon  holding  a  position  In 
any  such  agency  compensated  under  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  who,  with- 
out a  break  In  service,  Is  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion having  duties  comparable  to  thoee  he 
presently  perfonns,  would  continue  to  be 
compensated  at  not  less  than  the  rate  of  his 
present  position  for  the  duration  of  his  serv- 
ice in  such  position. 

Section  9(k)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  a  working  capital  fund,  sim- 
ilar to  those  In  other  departmenta,  for  oper- 
ating various  common  administrative  services 
In  the  Department  such  as  supply,  messen- 
ger, mall,  telephone,  space,  library,  and  re- 
production services.  Details  are  set  forth  In 
the  bUl. 

Section  9(1)  dlrecta  the  Secretary  to  adopt 
a  Department  seal  and  provides  for  Judicial 
notice  of  the  seal. 

CONVOSMING   AMXNDMKNTS   TO   OTHKS   LAWS 

Section  10(a)  would  place  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  in  the  line  of  succession 
to  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Sections  10  (b)  and  (c)  are  technical  pro- 
visions which  would  extend  to  the  new  de- 
partment the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  except  to  the  extent  Incon- 
sistent with  the  bill.  These  provisions  deal 
with  such  mattera  as  departmental  vacan- 
cies, regulations,  duties  of  clerks,  details,  and 
employment  of  personnel,  oaths,  subpenas, 
and  witness  fees. 

Section  10(d)  amends  section  303  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1064  by  plac- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation in  level  I  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule;  by  deleting  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Transportation  and 
Inserting  the  Under  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation at  level  ni;  by  adding  four  AssUtant 
Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 


tation and  a  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  at  level  IV;  and  by 
adding  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  chairman  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  at  level  V.  The  section 
also  authorizes  the  President  to  place  one 
position  In  level  ni  and  a  total  of  nine  ad- 
ditional positions  In  level  IV  and  level  V  of 
the  executive  salary  schedule. 

Section  10(e)  removes  from  the  Federal 
executive  salary  schedule,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  0  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act,  reference  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  AvUtion  Agency; 
Deputy  Administrator,  FAA;  the  Associate 
Administrator  for  Administration,  FAA;  the 
Associate  Administrator  for  Development, 
FAA:  the  Associate  Administrator  for  Pro- 
grams, FAA;  the  General  Counsel,  FAA;  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator;  and  the 
Maritime  Administrator. 

Section  10(f)  amends  the  act  which  makes 
the  vessel  operation  revolving  fund  available 
to  pay  activation  and  deactivation  cost  of 
ships  chartered  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Ccon- 
merce  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  ships 
chartered  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Section  10(g)  amends  the  act  which  pre- 
scribes a  criminal  penalty  for  false  repre- 
sentations relating  to  highway  projecta  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  so  as 
to  make  It  applicable  to  such  projecta  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Section  10(h)  Implementa  the  provision  of 
section  6(b)  (3)  of  this  act. 

ANNX7AL    REPORT 

Section  11  provides  for  an  annual  report. 

BAVINOS   PROVISIONS 

Sections  13  (a),  (b),  (o)  and  (d)  provide 
that  ordera,  regulations  and  the  like.  Issued 
and  In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  by  any  department  or  agency,  func- 
tions of  which  are  transferred  by  this  act, 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified  or 
changed  by  the  Secretary  or  other  legal  au- 
thority; that  proceedings  before  agenclee  at 
the  effective  date  of  the  section  shall  con- 
tinue before  the  new  department;  that  court 
proceedings  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  and 
Including  provision  for  appropriate  substitu- 
tion of  successor  parties;  and  that  references 
In  Federal  laws,  with  respect  to  functions 
transferred  by  this  act,  would  be  deemed  to 
mean  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

BKPARABILXTT 

Section  13  provides  a  standard  separability 
clause. 

OOOmCATION 

Section  14  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  within  3  yeara  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  act,  a  codification 
of  all  laws  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by 
thU  act. 

EPPXCTIVE  DATS 

Section  16  would  authorize  the  President 
to  nominate  and  appoint  the  presldentlally 
appointed  offlcera  provided  for  In  sections  3 
and  5  of  the  bill,  as  provided  In  those  sec- 
tions, at  any  Ume  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  All  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  take  effect  90  days  after  the  Secre- 
tary firat  takes  office,  or  on  such  prior  date 
after  enactment  as  the  President  prescribes 
in  the  Federal  Register.  Provision  is  made 
for  compensation  of  appointed  officen  and 
related  expenses  of  their  offices,  from  funds 
available  for  the  functions  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  under  the  bill. 

TBCHNICAL  ASDKMDUIC  TO  SSCTIOM-BT-SlCTION 

SmtKAST — ^Drpartmsnt  of  Tranbportatiom 

1.  All  citations  tn  the  bill,  of  course,  are 

Intended  to  refer  to  the  most  recent  version 

of  the  law  cited.  Including  all  amendmenta. 
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2.  LanguAge  Identifying  the  subject  matter 
being  transferred  Is  included  In  section  0  of 
the  bill.  Such  language  la  Intended  merely 
for  Identification  and,  unless  otherwise  clear 
In  the  bill,  Is  not  Intended  to  limit  the  trans- 
fer of  the  entire  act  or  section  of  an  act 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  transfer. 

3.  All  citations  In  the  bill  are  to  the  orig- 
inal Statutes  at  Large  citation,  except  where 
the  United  States  Code  Is  positive  law.  The 
following  cross  reference  to  citations  In  the 
United  States  Code  Is  supplied  for  con- 
yenlence : 

Section  4(1)  : 

The  Administrative  Expense  Act  of  1944 
(«0  Stat.  808)    (6  US.C.  TSb-J). 

Section  6(e)  : 

The  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964 
(78  8tat.  41«)   (6  use.  Mil): 

The  Classification  Act  of  1949  (S3  Stat. 
964)   (6  use.  1071). 

Section  6(h)  : 

Section  701(g)  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act 
of  1968  (72  Stat.  782)    (40  U.S.C.  1441(g)). 

Section  «(a) : 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1982  (78 
Stat.  1146)   (no  applicable  code  citation). 

The  act  of  July  14,  1980  (74  Stat.  528)  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  October  4,  1981  (78 
Stat.  779)    (no  applicable  code  citation). 

The  Federal-Alr  Highway  Act  of  1964  (88 
Stat.  70)  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  October 
U  18.  1984  (78  Stat.  1092)    (no  applicable  code 

If  citation). 

The  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1968  (70  Stat. 
887)  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  September  3, 
1984  (78  SUt.  897)  (no  applicable  code  clta- 
Uon). 

The  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1985 
(79  Stat.  1028)  (no  code  citation  as  to  sec- 
tions 302-306  and  401-403  of  the  act). 

The  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  (73  Stat.  141) 
(no  appUcable  code  citation) . 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  (79  Stat.  S78) 
( no  applicable  code  citation ) . 

Secuon  &26(c)  of  the  Osneral  Bridge  Act 
of  1940  (80  Stat.  847)    (33  U.S.C.  626(c) ). 

The  act  o<  July  28.  1968  (70  SUt.  880)  (no 
appUcaUe  code  eltaUon) . 

The  act  of  December  21,  1944  (68  Stat.  840) 
(no  applicable  oode  citation) . 
,  The  act  of  AprU   12,   1941    (66  SUt.   140) 

IC  (no  applicable  code  ciutlon ) . 

|C  The   act   of   AprU   27.    1982    (78   SUt.   69) 

1 1  (no  applicable  code  clUUon ) . 

*  The  act  of  September  30.   1986   (79  SUt. 

893)  (40U.S.C.  1631  etseq.). 

The  Urban  Mass  TransporUtlon  Act  of  1964 
(78  SUt.  302)   (49  US.C.  1801  et  seq.). 

The  act   of   September   7,    1957    (71    SUt. 
|L  629)  (49  U.S.C.  1429  note) . 

Section  410  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of 
ir  1968  (72  SUt.  799)    (49  U.S.C.  1380). 

'  Title   XIII.    War    Risk    Insurance,   of   the 

Federal  AvUUon  Act  of  1968   (72  SUt.  800) 
(46  U.S.C.  1631  etseq.). 

The  Great  Lakes  PlloUge  Act  of  1980  (74 
SUt.  259)   (46  U.S.C.  318  et  seq.) 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920  (41  SUt. 
988) .  (48  U.S.C.  861  et  seq.) . 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1928  (46  SUt. 
88<>) .  (46  use.  891  et  seq.) . 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938  (49  SUt. 
1985).  (46  UJ3.C.  1101  et  seq.). 

The  Shipping  Act.  1916  (39  SUt.  728)  (46 
U.S.C.  801  et.  seq). 

The  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1948  (80 
SUt.  41)  (80  App.U.S.C.  1735  etseq.). 

The  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1968  (72 
SUt.  622)  (46  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.) . 

The  act  of  Jvuae  12,  1940  (64  SUt.  346) 
(46UB.C.  1331  etseq.). 

The  act  of  August  30.  1964  (78  SUt.  614) 
(46U.S.C.  1401  etseq). 

The  act  of  September  14.  IMl  (78  SUt. 
614)  (46UB.C.  1120b-l). 

The  aot  of  Jtins  18.  1067  (71  Stat.  T8)  (46 
Ua.C.  llTTa). 

The  aot  ot  June  12,  1»51  (66  Stat.  BO)  (M 
U.S.C.ia41a). 


The  act  of  July  24.  1956  (70  SUt.  605)  (46 
UJS.C.  249  etseq). 

The  act  of  August  9.  1954  (68  Stat.  675) 
(50U3.C.  196.  etseq). 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  31  of  1950  (64 
SUt.  1273)  (5  use.  1338-16  nt  and  46  U.S.C. 
nil  nt). 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1940  (63 
SUt.  1070)   (6  US.C.  133Z-16  nt). 

The  act  of  August  1.  1947  (61  SUt.  715) 
(5  U.S.C.  1161). 

Section  6(d)  :  Titles  VI  (72  SUt.  776)    (49 
U.S.C.  602(b))    and  Vn    (72  SUt.  781)    (49 
U.S.C.  1441,  et.  seq.)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958. 
Section  6(e) : 

The  act  of  March  2.  1893  (27  SUt.  631)  (45 
U.S.C.  1.  et.  seq.)  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
August  14.  1967  (71  SUt.  362)  (45  U.S.C. 
6.  13). 

The  act  of  March  2.  1903  (33  SUt.  943)  (45 
U.S.C.  8-10)  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
April  11.  1968  (73  SUt.  86)  (46  U.S.C.  9). 
and  the  act  of  AprU  14.  1910  (36  SUt.  208) 
(46  U.S.C.  11-16).  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
August  14.  1967  (71  SUt.  363)  (45  U.S.C. 
6,  13). 

The  act  of  May  30.  1908  (36  SUt.  476)  (45 
U.S.C.  17-21). 

The  act  of  February  17,  1911  (36  SUt.  913) 
(45  use.  32-39). 

The  act  of  March  4.  1915  (38  SUt.  1192) 
(46  U.S.C.  30) . 

The  act  of  June  36.  1918  (40  SUt.  616) 
(45  U.S.C.  24-26). 

The  act  of  June  7.  1924  (43  Stat.  650)  (45 
use.  22-27). 

The  act  of  June  27.  1930  (46  SUt.  822)  (45 
use.  24) . 

The  act  of  April  22.  1940  (54  SUt.  148) 
(45  U.S.C.  34-34) . 

The  act  of  May  37.  1947  (61  SUt.  120)  (45 
US.C.  24  nt.  26). 

The  act  of  June  25,  1948  (62  SUt.  909)  (45 
U.S.C.  34). 

The  act  of  October  28,  1949  (83  SUt.  973) 
(45  U.S.C.  24). 

The  act  of  August  14.  1957  (71  SUt.  353) 
(45  U.S.C.  34). 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1965  (79 
SUt.  1320)  (5  U.S.C.  133Z-15  nt  and  45  UJS.C. 
22  nt). 

The  resolution  of  June  30,  1906  (34  SUt. 
838)  (45  US.C.  35). 

The  act  of  May  37,  1906  (35  SUt.  335)  (45 
U.S.C.  36-37). 

The  act  of  March  4.  1909  (35  Stat.  966)  (46 
use.  87) . 

The  act  of  May  6.  1910  (36  Stat.  360)  (45 
U.S.C.  38-43). 

The  act  of  September  13.  1960  (74  SUt. 
90S)  (45U5.C.  38). 

The  act  of  March  4.  1907  (34  Stat.  1415) 
(45  U.S.e.  61-64). 

The  act  of  May  4.  1916  (39  SUt.  61)  (45 
U3.C.  63). 

The  act  of  June  35,  1948  (62  SUt.  909) 
(45  U.S.C.  34) . 

The  act  of  August  14.  1957  (71  SUt.  352) 
(46U.S.C.  63). 

The  act  of  February  23,  1905  (33  SUt.  743) 
(49  U.S.C.  1201-1203). 

The  act  of  June  13.  1957  (71  SUt.  60) 
(40  U.S.e.  1201-1203). 

The  act  of  March  10.  1918  (40  SUt.  450) 
(16  U.S.C.  261-266). 

The  act  of  March  4.  1931  (41  SUt.  1446) 
(16U.S.C.  266). 

The  act  of  March  3,  1923  (42  SUt.  1434) 
(15U.S.C.  364). 

The  act  of  June  24,  7946  (63  SUt.  646) 
(16  UJS.C.  304). 

The  following  sections  of  the  IntersUU 
Commerce  Act:  1(10)  (40  U.S.C.  1(10)),  1 
(11)  (40  UJS^.  1(11)),  1(13)  (40  U.S.C.  1 
(«)).  J(18)  («0  UJ8.C.  1(18)).  1(14)  (a) 
(4AUJB.O.  l(14)(a)),l(lS)  (40  U.8.C.  1(15) ), 
1(16)  (49  U.S.C.  1(16)).  1(17)  (40  UJB.O. 
1(17)).    6(8)     (40    V£.C.    6(8)),    16(4)     (40 


U-S.C.  15(4)).  15(10)  (40  VS.C.  15(10)) 
420  (49  U.3.C.  1020).  25  (49  UJS.C.  26).  222 
(49  UwS.C.  325).  1(21)  (40  U.S.C.  1(21)) 
204(a)(1)  and  (2)  (49  UAC.  304(a)(1)  and 
(3)),  204(a)(3).  (3a),  and  (5)  (49  U.SC 
304a)(3),  (3a).  and  (5)),  1(6)  (49  USC 
1(6)),  206  (49  V3.C.  306),  207  (49  U.SC 
307).  209  (49  U.S.C.  309).  210a  (49  USc' 
310e) .  212  (49  U.S.C.  312) ,  and  216  (49  U  S  c' 
316). 

Section  6(f ) : 

Section  7  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  4,  1915  (38  SUt.  1053)   (33  U.S.C  47i) 

The  act  of  AprU  22,  1040  (54  SUt.  150)  (33 
U.S.e.  180.  358) . 

Section  5  of  the  act  of  August  18.  1894  (28 
Stat.  362)    (33  U.S.C.  490). 

The  act  of  June  21.  1040  (64  SUt.  407)  (33 
U.S.C.  511-534). 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  March  23.  1906  (34 
SUt.  85)    (33  U.S.C.  494). 

Section  503  of  the  General  Bridge  Act  (60 
Stat.  847)    (33  U.S.C.  626). 

Section  17  of  the  act  of  June  10.  1930  (46 
SUt.  652)    (33  U.S.O.  498a). 

The  act  of  June  37.  1930  (46  SUt  831) 
(33  U.S.e.  498b). 

The  act  of  August  21,  1936  (40  SUt  670) 
(33  VS.C.  603-507) . 

The  Oil  PoUuUon  Act,  1961  (75  SUt.  403) 
(33  U.S.C.  1001,  et  seq.). 

Section  9  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1699  i30 
Stat.  1151)   (33  U.6.C.  401). 

Tlie  act  of  March  23,  1906  (34  SUt  84) 
(33  UJS.C.  401-498). 

The  General  Bridge  Act  (60  SUt.  847)  (33 
U.S.C.  625-539). 

SecUon  8(a):  Section  40e(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (72  SUt.  763)  (49 
U.S.C.  1376(b)). 

SecUon  8(b) :  SecUon  201  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  (79  SUt 
10)  (40App.  U.S.C.  201). 

S«:Uon  8(c) :  Section  206(c)  of  the  Ap- 
paladilan  Regional  Development  Act  (79 
SUt.  16)   (40  App.  use.  206(c)). 

SecUon  8(d):  Sections  12  (49  U.S.e.  12). 
13(1)  (49  U.S.e.  13(1)),  13(3)  (49  U.8.C. 
13(2)),  30  (49  U.S.C.  20),  304(a)  (49  U.S.C. 
304(a)).  a04(c)  (49  U.S.C.  304(c)).  206(d) 
(49  U.S.C.  305(d)).  205(f)  (40  U.S.C. 
306(f)).  220  (49  U.8.C.  320),  222  (49  VS.C. 
322)   of  the  IntersUU  Commerce  Act. 

SecUon  8(e)  :  Section  2ia(a)  of  the  Inter- 
sUU Commerce  Act  (49  SUt.  556)  (49  U.S.C: 
313(a)). 

SecUon  8(f) :  SecUon  13(b)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Stendards  Act  of  1938  (63  SUt.  1067) 
(39  U.S.C.  313(b)). 

Section  8(g);  SecUon  18(1)  of  the  Inter- 
sUte  Commerce  Act  (37  SUt.  386)  (40  VB.C. 
18(1)). 

SecUon  8(h) :  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
plosives Act  (40  SUt.  385)    (60  U.S.C.  133). 

Section  9(b)  :  SecUon  606  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949  (63  SUt.  959)  (5  UjS.C. 
1105(b)). 

SecUon  9(c) :  Section  16  of  the  Act  (rf 
August  2,  1946  (60  SUt.  810)    (5  U.S.C.  65a). 

SecUon  10(c) :  Section  303  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  SUt.  416) 
(5U.S.C.  3311). 

SecUon  10(e) :  SubsecUons  (b)(7),  (d)(2). 
and  (e)  (12),  (IS).  (14).  (76).  (82).  and 
(80)  of  secUon  303  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  416)  (5  U.S.C. 
2211). 

Section  10(f):  The  Act  of  August  1,  1956 
(70  SUt.  897)  (46  U.S.C.  1341c). 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
cans are  Justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  greatest  transportation  system 
In  the  world.  But  this  happy  situation 
results  more  from  good  luck  than  from 
careful  and  deliberate  planning.  It  may 
not  be  so  in  the  years  ahead. 

Railroads,  canals,  roads,  river  systems, 
ocean  shipping,  and  aviation  were  de- 
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of  a  growing 


veloped  to  meet  the  needs 

country. 

During  this  process  each  form  of  trans- 
portation has  received  help  and  encour- 
agement from  the  Government  in  one 
form  or  another.  And  each  has  exper- 
ienced governmental  regulation  to  re- 
strain monopoly,  on  one  hand,  and  to 
avoid  destructive  competition  on  the 
other. 

Naturally,  this  evolutlc)nai-y  process 
has  not  resulted  in  a  real  ^stem.  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word.  I  think  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  th>t  we  have  to- 
day a  conglomeration  of  tiransport  net- 
works which,  fortunately^  have  so  far 
served  us  well.  ! 

However.  It  would  indeed  be  foolhardy 
to  assume  that  our  transportation  re- 
sources will  automatically  keep  pace  with 
the  requirements  of  our  burgeoning  econ- 
omy in  the  decades  just  ahead.  The 
world  has  become  far  too  complicated  to 
allow  us  that  luxury. 

And  so  I  welcome  the  initiative  of 
President  Johnson  In  sending  to  the  Con- 
gress ills  proposals  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  These  pro- 
posals indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  action  will  be  necessary  soon  to  pro- 
vide for  a  vital  and  versatile  transporta- 
tion network  to  serve  a  rapidly  growing 
economy  and  the  national  defense. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  easy  answers 
in  this  search  for  rational,  coordinated, 
and  clearly  defined  national  policies,  but 
the  President's  plan  provides  us  with  a 
concrete  starting  point.  Just  as  the 
problems  are  complex  so  will  the  solu- 
tions be  complex  and  will  nequire  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  investigation  before 
this  concept  can  be  put  in  final  form.  I 
am  in  complete  support  of  tlje  President's 
determination  to  begin  tt4s  process  at 
once.  I 

Mr.  PELT..  Mr.  Presideiit,  I  congratu- 
late President  Johnson  on!  his  call  for  a 
new  Department  of  Transportation.  It 
is  a  bold  and  much  needed  step  and  one 
in  which  I  strongly  support  him. 

We  are  a  nation  on  the  move.  Indeed, 
we  have  become  great  largely  because  of 
a  great  transportation  system. 

There  are,  however,  as  |the  Washing- 
ton Star  noted  recently^  "too  many 
cooks"  In  the  system. 

Transportation  regulation  and  policy 
formulation  is  divided  among  35  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  as  President  Johnson 
has  said,  this  makes  it  dllQcult  to  serve 
the  Nation,  the  needs  of  the  industry,  or 
the  right  of  the  taxpayer. 

I  have  been  made  acutely  aware  of  the 
problems  which  this  dlveirsity  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility  can  cilaate,  through 
my  own  concern  with  transportation 
matters  in  the  Northeast  States,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  thp  New  Haven 
Railroad.  ! 

The  New  Haven  is,  in  fact,  a  classic 
example  of  the  frustrations  and  confu- 
sion which  can  result  from  uncoordinated 
public  policies.  The  raUroad  is.  In  the 
first  place,  under  the  general  supervision 
ol  a  Federal  court  because  it  is  in  re- 
ceivership. Next,  because  of  its  precar- 
ious position,  it  has  petlUoned  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  agency,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  allow  dlscon- 


tlnuanoe  of  all  its  passenger  service,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  require  inclusion 
of  the  line  in  the  Penn-Central  merger, 
on  the  other. 

Concurrently,  however,  two  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  participating  in  pro- 
grams of  either  temporary  assistance  or 
experimentation  which  could  lead  to  fu- 
ture rejuvenation.  The  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial demonstration  grant  to  assist 
the  New  York  commuter  service,  and 
more  recently  the  Commerce  Department 
has  launched  an  experimental  program, 
with  which  I  am  happy  to  be  associated, 
to  test  new  high-speed  equipment  on  the 
northern  end  of  the  line  to  determine 
if  the  railroad  can  recapture  some  of  its 
intercity  passenger  ti'affic. 

Meanwhile,  the  parallel  competing 
transportation  services — by  highway,  air. 
and  water — which  contributed  so  notably 
to  the  New  Haven's  decline,  continue  to 
be  heavily  supported  by  the  programs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  and  the  Maritime 
Administration . 

It  Is  high  time,  I  believe,  that  these 
diverse  and  often  competing  agencies  be 
brought  together  under  one  roof  and 
under  one  coherent  and  unified  frame- 
work of  responsible  policy  formulation 
which  will  have  as  its  paramount  objec- 
tive the  provision  of  a  rational  and  bal- 
anced transportation  system  to  serve  the 
public  interest. 

We  have  an  excellent  example,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  kind  of  coherent  policy  for- 
mulation we  need  in  the  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act  of  1965,  with 
which  I  am  proud  to  claim  a  paternal  re- 
lationship. Under  this  progrsun  we  are 
attempting  to  determine  first  If  the  pub- 
lic will  resi>ond  to  rejuvenated  rail  serv- 
ice and  thus  relieve  overburdened  air 
and  highway  facilities  and,  secondly,  to 
determine  over  the  long  range  if  even 
more  eflBclent  modes  of  ground  trans- 
portation can  be  devised  for  short  and 
intermediate  distances  and  thereby  alle- 
viate the  almost  Inevitable  congestion 
which  win  occur  without  such  develop- 
ments. 

It  will  take  coordinated  policy  formu- 
lation to  make  effective  use  of  the  find- 
ings of  this  excellent  program,  however, 
and  such  coordination  can  only  come 
from  the  structural  amalgamation  of 
Federal  agencies  along  the  lines  the 
President  proposes. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  press  has  responded 
favorably  to  the  President's  proposal  as 
first  set  forth  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time  edi- 
torials from  the  Providence  Evening 
Bulletin.  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Washington  Evening  Star,  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Providence  (RJ.)  Evening  Bulle- 
Un.   Jan.    16.    1966) 
Ma.  Johnson  Has  a  Sovnd  Ioca 
There    is    merit    In    President    JtthTtaon'B 
proposal  to  esUbllsh  a  Department  of  Trans- 
porUtlon at  the  Cabinet  level. 


As  the  President  pointed  out  In  his  sUU 
of  the  Union  message,  tran^xn-utlon  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Oovarnment  presenUy 
are  scatured  among  36  aeparau  agencies. 
This  scattering,  the  President  declared, 
"makes  it  Impossible  to  serve  either  the  de- 
mands of  the  Nation,  the  needs  of  Industry, 
or  the  right  of  the  taxpayer  to  full  efficiency 
and  frugality." 

Senator  Pkll  warmly  endorsing  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion,  has  cited  a  specific  ex- 
ample of  the  existing  confusion  in  which 
various  Federal  agencies  appear  to  be  trip- 
ping over  one  another's  feet. 

"WhUe  the  (New  Haven)  railroad  is  peti- 
tioning the  ICC  to  drop  all  passenger  service," 
Senator  Pzll  observed,  "two  other  Federal 
agencies,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, are  trying  to  devise  ways  through  two 
separate  experlmenu  to  keep  the  service  aUve. 
Meanwhile,  highway  development  and  air 
service,  which  weigh  so  strongly  in  any  plans 
for  railroad  rejuvenation  continue  their  sep- 
arate courses  under  the  Bureau  of  PubUe 
Roads   and    the   Federal    AvlaUon   Agency." 

The  example  cited  by  Senator  Pkll  Is  not 
at  all  unusual.  Innumerable  similar  ex- 
amples could  be  cited  In  which  the  lack  of 
coordinaUon  among  the  various  Federal 
agencies  often  makes  for  confusion  and 
wasted  effort.  It  simply  doesn't  make  sense 
any  more  to  have  one  agency  esUbllshlng 
policy  for  the  airlines,  another  for  the  rail- 
roads, still  another  for  the  merchant  marine, 
and  yet  another  for  the  road  network  that  is 
used  by  buses  and  trucks. 

The  only  sensible  approach  Is  to  consider 
our  transporUtton  network  as  an  integrated 
whole.  Our  railroads,  airlines,  buses,  trucks, 
ships  and  private  cars  all  fit  Into  our  na- 
tional transportation  picture.  Each  element 
has  a  role  to  play,  but  each  of  the  elemenU 
must  be  Integrated  smoothly  with  all  the 
others. 

One  way  to  achieve  that  inUgration 
would  be  by  placing  all  the  Federal  agencies 
that  deal  with  transportation  Into  a  single 
department. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Jan.  18,  19661 

To  VtfCLoa  THE  Jams 

Even  before  the  New  York  transit  strike,  we 
bad  seen  a  plquantly  amusing  and  prophetic 
short  cartoon  at  the  movies.  It  was  either 
British  or  Canadian.  But  that  Is  not  the 
point.  It  showed  what  might  eventually 
happen  to  our  cities  If  automobiles  con- 
tinued to  pile  up  In  our  streets  Just  as  the 
lava  and  the  pumice  piled  up  nearly  two 
millennia  ago  In  the  streets  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  The  fact  Is  that  just  such  a 
throttling  and  choking  threaten  already  all 
the  industrialized  societies  of  the  Western 
world. 

We  may  not  like  centralized  planning,  but 
there  seems  little  altemaUve  to  a  coordi- 
nated handling  of  all  transport  facilities 
and  services.  If  our  modem  societies  are  not 
to  be  brought  to  a  sUndsUll  by  a  sturfelt  of 
cars  and  a  dearth  of  nearly  everything  else. 
When  Nlkita  Khmshchev  was  in  Washington 
several  years  ago.  he  saw  from  a  helicopter 
some  of  that  city's  rush-hour  traffic  jams. 
Reportedly  he  said  he  would  never  allow 
that  kind  of  nonsense  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  BlmpI^  would  not  let  everybody  buy  a 
ckr.  But  amxisingly  now.  It  seems  that  alt 
the  doctrinaire  direction  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem has  not  been  able  to  prevent  parking 
becoming  a  major  problem  In  Moscow. 
.  In  a  word.  transporUUon  has  become  one 
of  the  social  problems  of  our  time. 

President  Johnson  referred  to  It  In  his 
sUU  ot  the  Union  message.  "A  new  Depart- 
ment of  TranaportaUon  is  needed,"  be  said. 
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"to  bring  together  our  transportation  activi- 
ties. The  present  structure — 35  Oovemment 
agrendes  spending  M  billion  yearly — makes 
it  Impossible  to  serve  either  the  demands  of 
the  Nation — the  needs  of  Industry — or  the 
right  of  the  taxpayer  to  full  efficiency  and 
frugality." 

Britain,  where  transport  problems  are  less 
gigantic  but  more  concentrated  than  In  the 
Industrialised  parts  of  the  United  States,  has 
long  had  a  Ministry  of  Transport.  The  Brit- 
ish public  have  tended  to  Identify  It  with 
roads — and  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson's 
recent  appointment  as  Minister  of  Transport 
of  a  woman  who  does  not  have  a  driving 
license  has  produced  snorts  and  guffaws 
from  some  Britons  (particularly  male  driv- 
ers). But  the  putUng  of  Mrs.  Barbara 
Castle — for  she  Is  the  lady  In  question — in 
the  top  Job  at  the  Ministry  of  Transport  be- 
speaks recognition  of  the  need  for  drive  and 
reorganization  and.  above  all.  the  British 
Government's  determination  to  draw  up  an 
integrated  transport  plan  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mrs.  Castle  was  an  undoubted  success  in 
the  apparently  not  very  glamorous  or  excit- 
ing Ministry  of  Overseas  Development  where 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  appointed  her  after 
the  1964  general  election.  His  decision  to 
put  her  in  charge  of  transport  is — as  the 
Economist  said — imaginative.  It  stems  from 
the  same  basic  need  as  prompted  President 
Johnson's  announcement  of  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  In  the  United  States. 
All  of  us  have  a  vested  Interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  both  moves,  for  all  of  us  have  a 
greater  urge  and  opportunity  than  ever  to 
get  about — whether  It  be  simply  getting  to 
work  from  the  suburbs  or  more  ambitiously 
getting  away  on  vacation. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  30.  10«e| 

Too  Mant  Cooks 

President  Johnson  in  bis  state  of  the 
Union  message  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the 
major  flaws  in  American  transportation  pol- 
icy. Regulation  Is  now  divided  among  no 
less  than  36  Oovernment  agencies,  spending 
a  total  of  W  billion  yearly. 

Such  a  fragmented  approach,  in  the  Pres- 
ident's words,  "makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  serve  either  the  growing  demands  of  this 
great  Nation,  or  the  needs  of  the  Industry, 
or  the  right  of  the  taxpayer  to  full  efficiency 
and   real   frugality." 

Mr.  Johnson's  remedy  would  be  to  central- 
ise all  this  supervision  of  airlines,  railroads, 
trucking,  and  shipping  in  a  new  Department 
of  Transportation.  While  Congress  must 
await  details  of  how  this  would  be  accom- 
plished, the  basic  Idea  seems  so  logical  and 
simple  that  the  puzzle  is  why  it  was  not  done 
long  ago. 

Actually,  the  notion  of  such  a  Cabinet- 
level  department  lias  been  kicking  around 
Washington  for  years,  but  mutual  suspicion 
and  hostility  among  the  powerful  lobbies 
representing  the  various  carriers  and  the 
struggles  by  bureaucrats  to  keep  control  over 
their  little  flefdoms  have  successfully  stalled 
action. 

The  result  U  a  patchwork  approach  to  the 
industry.  Some  modes  of  transportation 
m\ist  build  their  own  depots  while  others  use 
buildings  erected  at  taxpayers'  expense. 
Some  carriers  pay  tax  on  fuel,  others  do  not. 
Uncle  Sam  contributes  to  the  cost  of  safety 
devices  for  one  Industry,  while  another  re- 
ceives no  such  benefit.    And  so  It  goes. 

Putting  all  the  regulators  In  one  depart- 
ment will  not  automatically  produce  a  ra- 
tional, fair,  and  harmonious  policy  toward 
each  segment  of  the  industry.  But  it  is  the 
first  step  that  must  be  taken  to  achieve  such 
a  reform.  The  public  interest  requires  no 
less. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  19, 
1966) 

TaANSPOBTATION   AND  MOkX 

The  President's  proposal  to  establUh  a 
Department  of  Transportation,  a  single 
agency  that  would  coordinate  the  diverse 
programs  and  functions  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment, deserves  the  widest  support.  In 
fact,  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  the  new  department  to 
Include  communications  and  power. 

There  are  obvious  and  comf>elllng  reasons 
for  placing  the  Federal  transportation  agen- 
cies under  one  roof.  The  Pederal  Govern- 
ment is  now  spending  some  $6  billion  a  year 
for  motor  highway  construction,  the  sub- 
sidization of  the  merchant  marine,  inland 
waterway  and  harbor  Improvement  and  the 
regulation  of  rallroculs.  airlines,  and  common 
motor  carriers.  But  those  dollars  cannot  be 
spent  effectively,  they  cannot  confer  maxi- 
mum benefits  upon  the  taxpayers  unless  na- 
tional goals  are  clearly  specified  and  pur- 
sued through  coordinated  efforts.  Neither 
logic  nor  necessity  has  decreed  that  the  Ped- 
eral highway  and  waterways  programs  must 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads as  they  do  now. 

But  a  perfunctory  coordination  of  trans- 
poratlon  activities,  one  that  merely  results 
In  shifting  autonomous  agencies  under  one 
big,  bureaucratic  tent  will  accomplish  noth- 
ing more  than  an  increase  in  Federal  em- 
ployment. To  cite  a  specific  example,  the 
new  department  is  not  going  to  be  effective 
so  long  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, that  sclerotic  archetype  of  the  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency,  continues  to  es- 
tablish minimum,  not  maximum  rates  and 
approve  rail  mergers  without  sufficient  at- 
tention to  the  balance  and  efficiency  of  the 
total  transportation  system.  The  effective 
coordination  of  Federal  transportation  pro- 
grams, to  say  the  very  least,  will  Involve  a 
political  struggle. 

But  that  struggle,  which  will  be  centered 
largely  around  the  confllcUng  Interest  of  dif- 
ferent modes  of  transportation.  Is  not  likely 
to  be  protracted  if  the  new  department  were 
to  encompass  communications  and  the 
transmission  of  power.  The  inclusion  of  the 
Federal  Communications  and  Federal  Power 
Commissions  in  a  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Communications,  and  Power 
would  make  It  possible  for  the  Oovernment 
to  regulate  virtually  all  the  Interstate  public 
utilities  In  a  uniform  and  equitable  manner. 

The  InabUlty  of  both  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  to  make  headway 
In  the  effort  to  alter  railroad  rate  regulation 
Is  but  a  foretaste  of  the  opposition  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  department. 


TAX    ADJUSTMENT    ACT    OP    1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pur- 
suant to  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreecier.t,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  12752,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  A  bill  (H.R. 
12752)  to  provide  for  graduated  with- 
holding of  Income  tax  from  wages,  to  re- 
quire declarations  of  estimated  tax  with 
respect  to  self-employment  income,  to 
accelerate  current  payments  of  esti- 
mated income  tax  by  corporations,  to 
postpone  certain  excise  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENTS  INFORMAL 
MEETING  WITH  THE. COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  have 
before  me  a  most  interesting  article  that 


appeared  In  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  The  headline  is  'Humphrey  Agrees 
To  See  PuLBRicHT  Panel  Privately," 

The  article  states: 

vice  President  Humphkct  agreed  yester- 
day to  a  compromise  plan  to  meet  with  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
private.  Informal  session. 

For  the  past  3  weeks  HuMpaaxr  has  re- 
jected Chairman  J.  Wq-liam  Pulbrioht's  re- 
quest that  he  meet  with  the  committee  in 
a  more  formal  public  session. 

Under  the  compromise  plan,  Hvmphret 
will  meet  with  the  committee  this  after- 
noon on  the  neutral  ground  of  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Manstiklds  Capitol  office. 

PuLBaicHT's  disagreement  with  another 
high  administration  official — President 
Johnson — continued  to  simmer  yesterday. 

The  President  refused  to  make  public  the 
testimony  he  gave  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  S4ay  25,  1061,  after 
he  returned  from  an  Asian  tour  which  he 
made  as  Vice  President.  On  Monday  Fm,- 
BWGHT  suggested  that  the  President  make 
the  testimony  public. 

At  a  preos  conference  yesterday.  Presiden- 
tial Press  Secretary  Bill  Moyers  said  that  Mr. 
Johnson  had  appeared  before  the  1961  com- 
mittee meeting  with  the  understanding  that 
it  "would  be  Informal  and  private."  Moyers 
said  that  the  President  "doesn't  regard  it 
as  appropriate  to  change  the  rules  6  years 
later"  by  making  public  his  testimony. 

In  another  development,  Ftn,BRioHT  dis- 
closed that  the  committee  would  resume 
public  hearings  on  U.S.  Asian  policy  next 
Tuesday. 

The  new  hearings  will  center  on  Commu- 
nist China.  The  first  witnesses  will  be  two 
university  experts  on  China — A.  Doak  Barnett 
of  Columbia  University  on  Tuesday  and 
Harvard's  John  K.  Fairbank  on  Thursday. 

My  reaction  to  the  story  is:  How  ab- 
surd can  we  be? 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  this  morning  I 
protested  any  Informal  meeting  with  the 
Vice  President  on  neutral  grounds  in  the 
majority  leader's  ofBce  this  afternoon. 

I  do  not  care  how  many  Senators,  be 
they  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  or  not,  want  to  meet  with 
the  Vice  President  any  time  they  want  to 
meet  with  him.  However,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
I  do  object  and  said  so  this  morning,  to 
this  kind  of  fol-de-rol,  to  this  kind  of 
nonsense. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  has  defended 
more  than  I  have — and  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so — the  matter  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers and  the  right  of  executive  privilege 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  have  to  come  to  any  committee 
meeting  that  he  does  not  wish  to  attend. 
He  is  completely  protected  by  executive 
privilege.  He  can  volunteer  to  come.  It 
has  happened  in  the  past. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  this  parliamentary  nonsense. 
I  should  have  thought  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, on  his  own  initiative,  would  have 
asked  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
open  session,  to  discuss  with  the  commit- 
tee the  trip  into  Asia  that  he  took  at  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  would  have  been  a  most 
appropriate  fortim  In  which  to  discuss  it. 

There  are  other  forums,  and  the  Vice 
President  Is  using  them,  as  he  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  do,  and  I  am  glad  he  is  using 
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them.  He  used  the  forum  of  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  Howe  the  other 
morning.  In  fact,  I  think  he  used  it  on 
a  couple  of  mornings,  to  meet  with  vari- 
ous Members  of  Congress.  .  That  is  fine; 
I  heartily  approve  of  it.      I 

He  has  announced  that  he  Is  going  to 
use  fonims  across  the  country  to  discuss 
his  trip  with  the  AmericMi  people.  I 
highly  approve  of  that.  H6  has  used  the 
forum  of  nationwide  television  and  I  ap- 
prove of  that. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
certain  special  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  It  has  certain  special 
prerogatives  In  that  field,  Mid  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  officially  seek  to  take  testi- 
mony frc»n  those  who,  in  Che  opinion  of 
the  committee,  are  particularly  qualified 
and  competent  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
committee  by  giving  them  their  testi- 
mony. 

The  committee  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fttlbright]  was 
seeking  to  carry  out  that  responsibility 
when  he  most  respectfully  suggested,  the 
other  day,  that  the  Vice  President  meet 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
open,  public  session  and  discuss  with  the 
committee  the  trip  that  he  had  taken, 
and  the  many  foreign  relations  problems 
that  were  raised  by  that  trip. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  Vice 
President  would  not  wish  to  meet  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  open 
session,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
most  respectfully  and  properly  suggested 
that  he  meet  in  executive  session  with 
the  committee.  When  that  was  first  sug- 
gested in  our  committee,  I  made  it  clear 
that  it  should  be  at  the  voluntary  discre- 
tion of  the  Vice  President,  that  we  could 
not  insist  that  he  meet  with  us,  but  that 
we  had  the  right  to  invite  hjm  to  an  exec- 
utive meeting.  | 

When  the  Vice  Presidenli  Indicated,  as 
I  understand  he  did.  that  he  did  not  care 
to  meet  the  committee  in  public  session 
or  executive  session,  the  matter  should 
have  been  dropped.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  Is  fair,  either  to  the  committee  or  to 
the  Vice  President,  to  become  Involved 
in  this  hybrid  arrangement,  which  Is 
neither  fish  nor  fowl. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  made  clear 
at  the  meeting  this  morning  that  I  would 
not  attend  the  session  this  afternoon,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  that  session  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine  as  far  as  a  Senate  committee  Is 
concerned,  unless  they  were  simply  meet- 
ing as  individual  Senators,  without  any 
representation  that  it  is  a  committee 
meeting.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
Is  no  official  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee meeting  with  the  Vice  President,  and 
there  cannot  be,  imder  tjhe  terms  set 
forth  in  this  press  report. 

There  are  some  questions  that  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have  an- 
swered by  the  Vice  President,  but  they 
&re  entitled  to  have  them  answered,  in 
open  session,  where  he  can  be  asked  on 
the  record  questions  about  tiroblems  that 
are  raised,  for  example,  by  a  story  that 
appeared  In  the  Washington  DaUy  News 
of  February  25,  by  Walt  Fdedenberg,  en- 
titled "South  Korea  Drote  a  Bargata 
with  HaJH."— meaning  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


The  article  reads: 

Skoui.,  February  34. — Vice  President  Httm- 
PHKKT  ended  his  2-week,  9-nation  tour  here 
with  a  bargaining  session  on  terms  for  send- 
ing more  South  Korean  troops  to  help  fight 
In  Vietnam. 

The  terms  were  not  made  public.  It  is- 
agreed,  however,  that  tJiis  country  will  send 
one  more  regiment  to  South  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  April  and  a  fuU  infantry  division  by 
mld-JuIy. 

The  present  ROK  troop  total  of  23,000 
would  thus  rise  to  about  40,000. 

Seoul  argued  that  Its  present  contingent 
in  Vietnam  was  a  reasonable  contribution. 
But  if  more  troops  were  to  be  sent,  South 
Korea  must  look  to  Its  natloiukl  interests, 
that  Is,  be  cconpensated. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  now.  South  Korea 
has  been  promised : 

The  gradual,  selected  reequlpplng  (chlefiy 
In  heavy  weapons)  of  Its  500,000-man  army. 

Assurance  that  tl50  mlUlon  in  earmarked 
economic  aid  promptly  will  be  forthcoming. 

A  stipend  of  about  $2  a  day  paid  for  each 
Korean  soldier  In  Vietnam  for  better  living 
conditions. 

The  continued  flow  of  Korean  civillak  tech- 
nicians to  good-paying  construction  jObs  in 
South  Vietnam. 

A  greater  share  for  Korea  In  the  procure- 
ment of  cement,  of  military  uniforms,  and 
other  goods  needed  by  South  Vietnam, 

An  Interesting  story.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  facts  are.  But  I  do  know,  Mr. 
President,  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  the  facts  are. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  from  which  I  have  quoted,  the 
one  from  today's  Issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled  "HtncpHREY  Agrees  To 
See  Pulbright  Panel  Privately."  and  the 
one  from  yesterday's  Washington  Daily 
News  entitled  "South  Korea  Drove  a  Bar- 
gain with  H.H.H.,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet.  Mar.  1. 
1966] 

HmcPHkET  Agrees  To  See  Folaricrt  Panel 
Pktvatelt 

Vice  President  Httmphbet  agreed  yesterday 
to  a  comprcHnlse  plan  to  meet  with  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  private. 
Informal  session. 

For  the  past  2  weeks  Httiiprrbt  has  re- 
jected Chairman  J.  Wn.LiAM  Fttlbrigrt's  re- 
quest that  he  meet  with  the  committee  in  a 
more  formal  public  session. 

Under  the  comprise  plan,  HxncPHEET  wlU 
meet  with  the  committee  this  afternoon  on 
the  neutral  ground  of  Majority  trader  Mike 
Mansitcld's  Capitol  office. 

FtTLBStGHT's  disagreement  with  another 
high  administration  official — President  John- 
son— continued  to  simmer  yesterday. 

The  President  refused  to  make  public  the 
testimony  he  gave  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  May  25,  1961,  after 
he  returned  from  an  Asian  tour  which  be 
made  as  Vice  President.  On  Monday  Foi.- 
brigrt  suggested  that  the  President  make  the 
testimony  public. 

At  a  press  conference  yesterday.  Presiden- 
tial Press  Secretary  Bill  Moyers  said  that  Mr. 
Johnson  had  appeared  before  the  1961  com- 
mittee meeting  with  the  understanding  that 
it  "would  be  mformal  and  private,"  Moyers 
said  that  the  President  "doesn't  regard  it  as 
appropriate  to  change  the  rules  5  years  later" 
by  making  public  his  testimony. 

In  another  development,  Fulbriort  dis- 
closed that  the  committee  would  resume  pub- 
lic hearings  on  U.S.  Asian  policy  next  Tues- 

«»»y. 


The  new  hearings  will  center  on  Commu- 
nist China.  The  first  witnesses  will  be  two 
university  experts  on  China — A.  Doak  Bar- 
nett of  Columbia  University  on  Tuesday  and 
Harvard's  John  K.  Fairbank  on  Thursday. 

(From  the  Washington  (DX/.)   Dally  News, 
Feb.  24,  1906) 

More  Aid  in  Vietnam  yoa  Moke  An:  Soxm 

Korea  Drove  a  Bargain  With  H.H.H. 

(By  Walt  Frledenberg) 

Seotti,,  February  24. — ^Vlce  President 
HuMPHRET  ended  his  2-week,  nine-nation 
tour  here  with  a  bargaining  session  tm  terms 
for  eending  more  South  Korean  troops  to 
help  light  in  Vietnam. 

The  terms  were  not  made  public.  It  is 
agreed,  however,  that  this  country  will  send 
one  more  regiment  to  South  Vietnam  by 
the  end  of  April  and  a  full  infantry  division 
by  mid-July. 

The  present  ROK  tro<^  total  of  23,000 
would  thus  rise  to  about  40.000. 

Seoul  argued  that  its  present  contingent 
in  Vietnam  was  a  reasonable  contribution. 
But  if  more  troops  were  to  be  sent.  South 
Korea  must  look  to  its  "national  Interests," 
that  iB,  be  compensated. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  now.  South  Korea 
has  been  promised : 

The  gradual,  selected  reequlpplng  (chiefly 
In  heavy  weapons)  of  Its  500,000-man  army. 

Assurance  that  $150  mlUlon  in  earmarked 
economic  aid  promptly  will  be  forthcoming. 

A  stipend  of  about  (2  a  day  paid  for  each 
Korean  soldier  in  Vietnam  for  "better  living 
conditions." 

The  continued  flow  of  Korean  civilian  tech- 
nicians to  good-paying  construction  jobs  in 
South  Vietnam. 

A  greater  share  for  Korea  in  the  procure- 
ment of  cement,  of  mUitary  uniforms,  and 
other  goods  needed  by  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  know.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  a  democracy,  if  It  is  to  be 
preserved,  the  executive  branch  of  Gtov- 
emment  must  be  stopped,  whether  it  in- 
volves the  President  or  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  both,  from  engaging  in  govern- 
ment by  executive  supremacy.  If  the 
Dally  News  story  I  have  read  is  true,  this 
is  dangerous  stuff. 

If  It  Is  true.  It  Is  Important  that  we 
proceed  without  delay  to  check  the  In- 
creasing exercise  of  arbitrary,  capricious 
power  on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  Stales 
In  the  field  of  foreign  poUcy. 

By  our  failure  to  demand  a  public  ac- 
counting, we  will  entrench  government 
not  by  law  but  by  a  man.  I  know  of  no 
man,  Including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  should  be  given  such 
unchecked  arbitrary  power. 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend 
to  participate  in  any  conference — which 
is  going  on  as  I  speak  now — in  the  name 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
In  my  judgment,  if  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  indi- 
vidual Senators,  wish  to  meet  with  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  then 
they  should  do  it  in  their  individual 
capacities  as  Senators.  They  should  not 
go  into  any  such  off-the-record  informal 
meeting  in  the  name  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  because  when  a  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  meeting  Is 
held,  it  should  l>e  held  as  an  official  meet- 
ing. In  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
policies  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  saddens  me  to  make 
these  comments  about  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, but  I  mean  every  word. 
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In  my  Judgment,  anyone  who  advo- 
cates, as  the  Vice  President  is  advocat- 
ing, the  bombing  of  people  to  a  so-called 
peace  table,  has  lost  his  right  to  claim 
to  be  a  liberal.  Anyone  who  is  advocat- 
ing the  kind  of  an  escalating  war,  which 
the  Vice  President  is  advocating  in  his 
public  statements,  has  lost  the  right  to 
claim  to  be  a  liberal. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  before  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  repeat  today, 
that  the  Issue  is  now  before  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  say  to  the  American  people  that  they 
and  they  alone  have  the  authority  to 
check  this  escalating  war  in  Vietnam, 
that  they  will  have  to  do  It  at  the  ballot 
box.  beginning  in  the  primaries  Just 
ahead,  and  then  voting  in  the  November 
elections  in  1966,  continuing  in  the  pri- 
maries in  1968  and  voting  in  the  general 
election  in  1968.  Unless  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  defeat  those  who 
are  seeking  to  lead  this  country — ^by  Its 
present  foreign  policy — into  a  major  war 
in  Asia,  which  will  be  the  inevitable  end 
result,  then  the  American  people  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  as  increasing 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Americans, 
both  military  and  civilian,  will  be 
slaughtered  in  that  holocaust. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue. 

I  am  going  to  urge — short  of  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  which  this  President 
should  have  recommended  before  he 
sent  a  single  boy  into  Asia  to  be  slaugh- 
tered— that  the  American  people  defeat 
the  policy  which  now  characterizes  the 
warmaking  policy  of  the  administration. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  face  the  bal- 
lot box.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be 
Judged  by  my  people.  I  have  served  for 
20  years  in  the  Senate,  always  on  the 
basis  of  the  principle  that  each  term  Is 
my  last,  for  that  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  anyone,  in  my  Judgment,  has  any 
right  to  serve  in  the  Senate.  For  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  serve  in  this  body  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are  going  to  be  either 
reelected  or  defeated  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  we  make,  as  we  utilize  our  inde- 
pendence of  Judgment  on  the  facts  as 
we  And  them,  then  we  have  no  right  to 
serve  here  at  all. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  Judged  on 
the  record  that  I  make,  and  to  be  Judged 
on  my  record  for  peace — a  peace  on 
terms  which  honors  my  country  and  car- 
ries out  the  long-held  professings  of  my 
country  that  we  believe  in  following  the 
rule  of  law  In  the  settlement  of  Interna- 
tional disputes,  and  not  in  the  rule  of  the 
Jungle  by  the  use  of  military  force  which 
we  are  following  today  in  southeast  Asia. 

COMlIUraCATIONS   ON    VIETNAll    WAK 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  com- 
munications, editorials,  and  articles 
dealing  with  my  views  on  foreign  policy 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the   Dea   Moines    (Iowa)    Register. 

Peb.   8,    1Q«6| 

MoRn  ON  Tin  Viztnam  War 

Secretary   of   State   Dean   Ruak   told    the 

Senate    Porelgn    Relation*    Committee    on 


January  38  that  the  admlnistraUon  had  tried 
to  "expose  fully  to  the  public"  the  elements 
of  the  Vietnam  problem  but  that  It  was  hard 
to  get  the  people  to  listen. 

Critics  of  the  administration's  policy  do 
not  agree  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
expose  the  pubUc  to  all  elemenU  of  the 
problem.  They  think  the  administration  has 
withheld  Information  and  deceived  the  pub- 
lic In  statements  and  speeches.  The  critics 
might  agree  that  it  has  been  hard  to  get 
the  people  to  listen. 

But  this  situation  has  changed,  we  believe. 
as  a  result  of  the  big  buildup  of  U.S.  forces 
In  Vietnam,  the  bombing  pause  and  Its  re- 
sumption and  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  People  are 
in  a  mood  to  listen.  They  want  to  obtain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problem. 

Des  Moines  had  evidence  of  this  new  mood 
Sunday  when  about  a  thousand  persons 
turned  out  to  hear  Senator  Watnc  Morsk, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  talk  at  a  meeting 
sponsored  by  lowana  for  Peace  in  Vietnam. 
Judging  by  the  applause  and  the  question- 
ing of  Senator  Morss,  the  audience  was 
largely  sympathetic  to  the  views  of  the  Ore- 
gon Senator,  a  harsh  critic  of  administra- 
tion policies. 

Senator  MoRsz  made  a  strong,  reasonable 
and  unemotional  presentation  of  his  case. 
He  made  clear  that  he  respects  and  admires 
President  Johnson  and  that  he  believes  the 
President  wants  peace.  Morse  has  no  sym- 
pathy for  communism.  He  does  not  favor 
an  immediate  pullout  of  troops  from  Viet- 
nam and  he  does  not  support  those  who 
violate  laws  in  peace  demonstrations. 

Senator  Morse  challenged  the  legal  basis 
for  the  actions  the  United  States  has  taken 
in  Vietnam,  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
He  sees  a  drift  to  government  by  Executive 
declstoiu.  He  believes  secrecy  policies  and 
deceptive  propaganda  make  it  difficult  for 
people  to  get  the  facts  on  Vietnam — and  to 
generate  a  change  in  our  foreign  policy. 

MoRSK  listed  what  he  believes  are  the  fail- 
ures of  the  United  States  to  live  up  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  treaty  of  1954  and  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  He  told  of  the  lack 
of  support  for  U.S.  views  among  other  coun- 
tries. He  praised  the  belated  decision  to  ask 
the  United  Nations  to  consider  the  problem. 
He  expressed  his  fears  about  the  dangers  of 
escalation  that  could  lead  to  war  with  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  hope  the  great  debate  goes  on,  not  only 
through  speeches  throughout  the  country  by 
men  like  Senator  Morse  and  those  who  dis- 
agree with  him.  but  also  in  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

The  search  for  an  alternative  policy  to  one 
of  indefinite  expansion  and  intensification 
of  the  war  must  continue — and  that  search 
will  be  helped  by  bringing  everything,  ex- 
cept security  matters.  Into  the  open.  Demo- 
cratic and  constitutional  processes  miut  be 
preserved  In  handling  even  such  a  difficult 
problem  as  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

IProm   the  Oregon  Journal.   Feb.   18,   1966) 
World    War   I   Vetkran    Voices   Dodbts   on 

Vietnam 
To  the  Editor  : 

May  I  In  the  name  of  Christianity  and 
democracy  express  my  deep  concern  In  re- 
gard to  the  road  of  destruction  along  which 
our  President  and  the  hawks  of  the  Pentagon 
are  leading  us? 

I  volunteered  11  days  after  war  was  de- 
clared in  1917.  I  furnished  three  boys  and 
a  girl  in  World  War  n  and  one  boy  In  the 
Korean  war. 

While  they  were  gone  I  ran  a  350-acre 
farm  alone  to  make  sure  they  had  the  food 
with  which  to  fight.    I  gave  a  gallon  of  blood 


that  they  and  their  comrades  might  have 
blood  to  meet  their  needs.  I  sold  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  never  once  did  I  miss  my 
quota,  even  If  I  bad  to  buy  enough  mvself 
to  fill  It. 

Now.  some  of  those  "super  patriots"  Insist 
that  I  send  my  grandsons  to  fight  and  die 
in  that  hellhole  of  Vietnam  In  order  to 
force  a  people  to  accept  our  brand  of  democ- 
racy merely  because  It  has  proved  a  success 
here  where  conditions  are  In  no  way  the 
same  except  that  each  deals  with  human 
beings.  What  Is  wrong  with  America's  faith 
in  democracy  when  we  wUl  say  that  we  must 
send  these  boys  to  fight  and  die  7,000  miles 
away  because  this  big  deal  of  communism 
is  liable  to  take  us  over? 

Nowhere  In  the  world  can  you  show  me 
where  conununism  has  ever  been  able  to 
give  its  people  the  things  that  we  have 
accomplished  for  ourselves.  Nowhere  can 
you  show  me  a  country  that  has  accepted 
communism  but  what  was  driven  there  by 
economic  and  social  breakdown  in  Its  ability 
to  serve  its  people.  Communism  cannot 
gain  a  foothold  unless  there  Is  poverty,  in- 
justice, and  economic  chaos.  This  Is  the 
ground  In  which  It  survives.  Can  napalm 
bombs  and  destruction  kUl  communism  or 
solve  these  problems?     It  cannot. 

I  will  admit  that  America  with  all  of  the 
destructive  weapons  can  scorch  the  whole 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam,  but  you  will 
never  kill  the  cause  for  which  they  fight 
regardless  of  what  we  chooee  to  call  It.  and 
you  will  leave  behind  a  hatred  aU  over  Asia 
that  will  live  on  forever.  Why  doesnt  our 
Government  tell  the  people  that  87.000  Viet- 
namese regulars  deserted  In  1964  and  90,000 
In  the  first  10  months  of  1966?  These  are 
men  whom  we  have  equipped  and  trained, 
and  yet  Mr.  Johnson  leads  us  to  believe  that 
they  have  come  from  the  North.  Most  of 
the  arms  that  we  capture  are  not  Chinese 
made,  but  Russian  and  United  States  made. 

If  we  would  have  spent  Just  a  fraction  of 
our  cost  of  war  today  in  medical,  educational, 
social,  and  economic  advancements,  we  would 
not  be  called  on  30  years  after  our  real  com- 
mitment was  made  by  Vinegar  Joe  Stlllwell, 
who  was  head  of  the  Chinese  NatlonalUt 
Forces  during  World  War  II.  We  would  not 
be  called  on  to  make  this  staggering  decision 
facing  us. 

I  helped  to  elect  Mr.  Johnson  because  of 
my  faith  in  him  to  resolve  this  crucial  prob- 
lem. But  now  I  am  thinking  that  perhape 
I  have  made  a  terrible  mistake  for  he  seems 
completely  under  the  spell  of  the  hawks  of 
the  Pentagon. 

General  Eisenhower  warned  us  of  this  mil- 
itary-industrial complex  lest  they  would  talce 
over:  so  did  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Rldgeway  in 
his  book  "Soldier."  "I  challenge  any  thesis 
that  destroying  the  military  might  of  China 
would  be  in  our  long-range  interest."  We 
could  create  there  a  great  vacuum  which 
would  compel  us  to  drain  our  own  resources 
of  men  and  money  to  fill,  and  It  would  bring 
us  face  to  face  with  Russia  along  a  7,000- 
mUe  frontier.  This  is  not  my  appraisal,  but 
the  appraisal  by  a  man  whom  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  call  a  "pinkie"  or  dove. 

If  such  an  emergency  exists  In  Asia,  why 
are  we  to  be  called  on  to  solve  it  alone?  Is 
our  stake  so  much  greater  than  the  members 
of  8EATO  and  NATO?  I  know  no  better  way 
of  sucking  us  dry  than  the  way  we  are  going. 

I  say  what  I  have  said  because  I  fear  it 
needs  to  be  said.  I  have  spent  my  71  years 
in  full  support  of  my  country's  Ideals,  but 
I'm  sure  this  is  not  one  of  them.  My  eye- 
sight Is  good  and  I  can  still  handle  a  gun. 
Let  me  go  If  there  Is  no  other  way,  even  if 
I  do  not  believe  or  agree  with  It.  But  for 
God  and  country's  sake  exhaust  every  ave- 
nue before  we  commit  these  boys  against 
their  wUl  to  fight  and  die  in  Vietnam  for 
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what  may  b«  a  lost  cause.  But  if  this  be 
necessary  then  let  every  laborer,  every 
fanner,  every  Indttstrlallst  operate  on  a  non- 
profit beals.  In  closing  lert  me  remind  us 
all — "What  profit  a  man  if  he  gaineth  the 
Thole  world  and  yet  loseth  bis  own  soul." 
Sidnkt  M.  Lovrizn. 

WasHiMarON,  D.C., 

Ft^ruary  6,  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Your  strong,  dissent- 
ing voice  on  our  Vietnam  policy  is  a  major 
contribution  to  the  restoration  of  sanity  in 
our  foreign  policy.  We  are  grateful  for  your 
courage  and  lucid  portrayal  of  the  ominous, 
mistaken  course  we  are  following. 

We  hopte  your  committee  «riii  continue  its 
valiant  effort  to   get   the  facta   before  the 
American  people,  define  oxir  goals  and  turn 
our  policy  toward  realistic  peace  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JACQUMLINE  KIENZI.R. 


State  Cotuecx,  Pa., 

Fthruary  7,  1966. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  should  know, 
directly,  that  your  position  and  your  inten- 
tions In  the  questions  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
have  our  full  support  and  are  very  much 
appreciated. 

We  have  Joined  the  t^'otests  and  we  have 
written  to  President  Johnson.  We  are  unable 
to  understand  bis  objectives  except  in  terms 
of  economical  and  political  exptanslon  and 
domination,  which  probably,  is  what  "im- 
perialism" means. 
Yours  tnily, 

I  BUCO  RiBEIRO. 


Oregon  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 

PortlanA,  Oreg.,  Ftpruary  1. 1966. 
Hon.  Watne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Watne  :  I  can't  help  but  believe  that 
you  had  a  great  Influence  on  the  President 
when  he  referred  the  Vietnam  situation  to 
the  United  Nations.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
viewing  last  Sunday's  TV  program  and  felt 
at  the  time  that  you  were  right,  that  from 
this  time  on  the  Amo-ican  public  would  de- 
mand United  Nations  consideration. 

I  appreciate  your  forthrlglit  and  positive 
position,  though  I  am  sure  that  at  times  it 
has  been  difficult,  but  then  I  also  believe  that 
you  are  happier  when  you  have  a  tough  Job 
to  do. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  and  Mrs.  Morse  for 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Best  personal  regards. 

ROBERt  R.  Knipe, 
Managing  Director. 

Lake  Os^Ibgo,  Oreg., 

Fi^ruary  6, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  continue  your  efforts  In 
pressing  for  stronger  investigation  of  the 
facts  in  our  administration's  policy  and 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  do  not  favor  further 
Involvement  In  this  war. 

We  must  seek  negotlatloit  and  help  from 
the  United  Nations  If  we  life  to  survive  as 
a  world  leader. 
Sincerely, 

VicdoRiA  F.  Jensen. 

PORTI4KD,  Oreo., 

Frfdruary  7,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  L.  Morse,  , 

Senate  Office  Building,  I 

Washington,  D.C.  \  \ 

Dbar  Senator:  Let  me  be  one  of  the  first 
to  congratulate  you  on  jouf  sincere  remarks 
»t  Des  Moines  last  night. 


I  am  writing  many  letters  to  various  par- 
ties relative  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  many 
of  VLB  are  so  grateful  to  you  for  your  tBort 
in  getting  the  President  to  not  be  so  stubborn 
and  listen  to  sconeone  besides  the  two  Secre- 
taries. 

I  only  hope  you  can  get  these  two  men  into 
the  Senate  for  questioning. 

Many  of  us  are  attempting  to  try  and  help 
to  stop  this  horrible  carnage. 

We  are  behind  you  In  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Rot  a.  Gage. 

Portland,  Oreo., 
February  8,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  When  the  record 
shows  how  shamefully  most  great  nations 
and  the  United  States  have  treated  China, 
no  wonder  that  country  resents  us. 

McNamara'B  declaration  that  we  can  de- 
feat both  Russia  and  China  only  provokes 
war. 

There  is  a  paperback  on  "China"  by  Felix 
Green  (96  cents) .  Perhaps  Mr.  Berg  can  pro- 
cure a  copy.  I  reconunend  you  read  pages 
264  to  293  wherein  many  strong  points  are 
presented  why  our  present  policy  regarding 
China  Is  unjust. 

A  wise  acquaintance  said  to  me,  "I  think 
all  the  wise  men  are  dead  and  I  am  feeling 
bad  myself." 

With  great  respect  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Walxace  a.  Pratt. 

Ontario.  Oreg., 
February  7,  1966. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Sorry  you  have  to 
suffer  all  this,  trying  to  help  us  the  people, 
trying  to  save  our  loved  ones.  People  every- 
where are  with  you  but  are  afraid  of  causing 
trouble  for  their  loved  ones.  I  can't  under- 
stand why  mothers  and  fathers  ot  this 
country  can't  put  a  stop  to  sending  our  men 
to  protect  everyone  else  in  the  world.  AU  we 
want  is  to  have  our  men  to  protect  our  own 
country  right  here. 

We  all  know  you  are  right  and  always  have 
been.  We  have  sent  many  letters  protesting 
this  war  but  we  are  just  the  people  not  the 
Great  Society.  The  servicemen  are  hooked. 
This  is  not  a  free  country,  we  are  full  of 
fear  of  our  own  President.  That  Is  the  way 
they  want  it.  We  would  all  feel  different  If 
It  was  a  declared  war.  We  all  know  how 
rotten  all  this  is.     This  Is  the  worst. 

Many  of  the  other  i>ec^le  in  the  Cong^ress 
are  against  the  President  but  are  also  afraid 
of  him.    I  am  afraid  to  sign  my  name. 

Keep  well  and  keep  trying  to  help  iis.  It 
makes  us  feel  good  to  know  someone  like 
you  Is  sUll  allowed  in  the  Senate.  We  keep 
hoping  they  won't  shut  you  up,  but  expect 
it  any  time.  They  shut  up  everyone  else. 
We  are  sorry  you  are  the  only  one  having 
to  fight  all  this.  The  people  are  with  you 
BO  keep  it  up. 

Ever>-thlng  you  have  said  a  year  ago  Is 
turning  out  exactly  like  you  said  It  would. 
The  Big  Three  still  hasn't  been  able  to  tell 
us  a  true  answer.  Oiir  dear  loved  ones  get- 
ting killed  for  someone  else.  Oh  dear  God. 
How  can  three  men  have  such  power? 


Portland,  Oreg., 

February  4,  1966. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  agree  with  you  on  the  concern 
of  saving  young  American  lives  over  in  Viet- 
nam. We  should  save  the  "flower  of  our 
youth"  from  getting  killed  over  in  Vietnam. 
Those  orientals  should  fight  for  themselves. 
I  speak  as  a  Korean  war  veteran. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  Thomas  Dowo. 


Laks  OswaoQ,  Oreg., 

January  31, 1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  war.    My  sup- 
port is  with  you  and  I  feel  that  you  are 
gaining  more  supp>ort  all  tbe  time. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  move  of  the  Presi- 
dent's today  to  take  the  Issue  to,  tbe  United 
Nations  succeeds. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Katherine  CORTRIOaT. 

Cor  VALUES,  Orbg., 

January  27, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  you  about  Vietnam.  I  told  you 
so  last  April,  but  I  would  like  to  remind  you. 

My  Dad  and  I  voted  for  you  when  you 
were  a  Republican  even  though  we  were 
Democrats. 

Would  you  tell  Senators  Hartke,  Mc- 
Cartht,     Moss,     Burdick,     Metcalf,     Mc- 

OOVERN.      tlANSrlELD.      OstTENING,      and     FUL- 

bright    that   they   have   support   for   their 
opposition.    Thank  you. 
Yours  truly, 

Barbara  J.  Lucas. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

January  29,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  applaud 
your  public  stand  against  tbe  Administra- 
tion's Vietnam  foreign  policy.  As  a  graduate 
student  in  political  science  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  In  Minneapolis,  but  an  ab- 
sentee voter  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  I  am 
much  concerned  about  the  fearsome  Impli- 
cations of  the  present  war  in  terms  of  escala- 
tion, the  potential  Involvement  of  tbe  Chi- 
nese, and  tbe  Impact  the  war  atmosphere 
has  upon  tbe  democratic  process  within  our 
country.  I  wish  to  encourage  your  effort  in 
seeking  to  alter  our  Nation's  foreign  pol'cy 
generally,  and  specifically  in  terms  of  seek- 
ing our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  As  far 
as  tbe  techniques  of  withdrawal  are  con- 
cerned your  expertise  In  this  matter  goes 
beyond  my  knowledge.  However,  I  can  see 
that  oxxi  Involvement  In  Vietnam  will  solve 
no  problems  confronting  that  nation,  nor 
add  to  our  Nation's  statute  throughout  the 
world,  nor  be  of  any  material  "self  Interest" 
to  the  United  States.  Morally  and  from  a 
"realist"  point  of  view,  I  see  no  rational  rea- 
son why  we  must  continue  our  policy  In 
Vietnam. 

As  an  aside,  I  have  noticed  a  shift  of  at- 
titude within  tbe  academic  circles  of  stu- 
dents, teaching  r.sslstants,  and  professors 
within  tbe  last  year  which  increasingly  ques- 
tions and  has  doubts  about  0"r  present 
policy  m  Vietnam.  At  home  In  Roseburg 
during  Christmas  I  also  talked  with  friends, 
admittedly  from  a  select  socioeconomic  level 
and  high  educational  level,  who  were  In  sup- 
port of  your  position  and  very  concerned 
about  tbe  Vietnam  policy  of  our  Government 
and  Its  Implications  upon  our  Nation's  gen- 
eral foreign  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Rdbsrix  a.  Donderi}. 

K      — 

Portland,  Oreg., 
January  26, 1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  and  my  family 
should  like  to  commend  you  for  voicing  your 
opinions  regarding  the  so-called  peaceful 
eiq>edltlon  in  Vietnam.  Yours  Is  as  "a  voice 
crying  in  tbe  wilderness"  and  you  deserve 
praise  for  taking  the  right,  but  unpopular 
stand,    on   this   controversial   situation. 
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I  have  followed  your  itand  on  this  matter 
for  tb*  pact  wrvral  years  and  have  used 
mAt«rUl  a*  czpreaaed  by  yon  In  the  Con- 
uam— iOWAL  BaooBD  on  tbe  whole  sorry  record 
at  thU  situation. 

Respectfully. 

HowASB  WAnumiT,  Jr. 

AsHLAKD,  Osac.. 
January  25, 1966. 
Senator  Wayvk  Mokse, 
Senate  Chanibert, 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAS  Bib:  Tour  efforts  are  sincere  to 
familiarize  the  American  people  of  the  facts 
of  Vietnam.  It  Is  hoped  that  you  wlU  con- 
tinue to  demand  that  the  Vietnam  situation 
come  to  a  halt,  and  be  referred  to  the  United 
NaUons  for  settlement  in  accord  with  the 
Geneva  agreement. 
Respectfully, 

Cukunc  J.  Mnxas. 

Okecon  Crrr,  Otxa., 

January  27, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnc  Uobsk, 

Senate  Office  Buitding, 
i,  WoM/iington,  V.C. 

11'  Deak  Senator  Moue:  Realizing  that  you. 

no  doubt,  have  had  much  crltlclam  regard- 
ing your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  situation  and 
that  those  of  us  who  are  In  agreement  with 
|C'  you  are  often  lax  at  letting  you  luow  that 

If:  we  are  100  percent  for  you  I  feel  that  I  have, 

thus  far,  been  remUs  by  not  writing  you  In 
commendation.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
many  rather  quiet  people  are  behind  you  in 
the  stand  you  have  taken.  Despite  all  the 
people  with  whom  I  talk  daily  I  have  yet 
1^  to  hear  one  person  express  support  of  what 

we  are  doing  In  Vietnam. 
While  many  people,  thinking  it  unpatri- 
|C  otic  not  to  support  policies  of  the  President, 

have  rather  begrudgllngly  given  assent  to  bis 
escalation  of  the  war  because  they  feel  he 
ought  to  know  what  be  is  doing,  they  do  not 
ll,  support  our  role  In  Vietnam,  and  they  are 

Ir  hoping  and  praying  for  peace.    Republicans 

I     .  and  Democrats  alike,  however,  support  you 

■^  In  your  role  of  opposition  and  I'm  glad  to 

K  see  that  now  some  others  are  Joining  you 

|Z  vocally  in  the  Senate  and  Ho\ise. 

1^  Again,   congratulations  on   yow  faitbful- 

IC  neas  to  conscience  and  to  the  upholding  of 

IL  '  the  constitutional  freedoms  of  our  democracy. 

'  Respectfully  yours, 

Rev.  HOKACE  L.  BACHKLlm. 

"  PoaruAND,  Oreg.. 

.  January  27. 1966. 

|L  Dbar    Senator    Morse:   •   •   •  We    would 

.     .  like  to  know,  why  we  are  In  Vietnam.     To 

1^  .  whom  are  we  committed?    There  are  so  many 

questions  that  have  no  answers  In  this  re- 
gard. We  parents  have  sons  that  are  going  to 
be  involved  In  this  mees,  should  certainly 
have  the  rtgbt  to  know  why  our  boys  are 
being  sent  there. 

Many   people   In   Oregon   appreciate   your 
stand  on  the  Vietnam  situation,  and  hope 
you  will  continue  your  work  to  end  this  war. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Boonx. 

PosTLANO.  Oreg.. 

January  26.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington  25.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Tonight's  Oregon 
Journal  carries  a  short  note  that  you  op- 
pose the  sending  of  draftees  to  Vietnam 
against  their  will  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

I  earnestly  concur  and  I  applaud  your 
stand.  I  detest  the  administration's  bypass- 
ing of  Congress  with  the  Vietnam  mess; 
such  action  is  usurpation  of  power. 


I  very  slncerly  pray  your  legislation  Is 
fruitful. 

Tours, 

Macltn  Ooiolo. 

Portland,  Orec, 

January  26. 1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morss:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  views  you  have 
so  courageously  expounded  concerning  Viet- 
nam and  the  draft. 

I  suspect  you  will  go  down  in  history — 
if  certain  people  in  the  Pentagon  do  not  pre- 
vent us  from  having  a  history — as  the  moat 
sane  and  thoughtful  person  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate at  present. 
Sincerely, 

Arlene  Blum. 

Portland,  Orec., 
February  15, 1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  resident  of  a  State  which  is  represented 
by  a  man  whose  politlctd  vision  is  as  fear- 
less, sane,  and  f  arsighted  as  yours.  May  your 
sanity  prevail. 

Please:  Vote  "no '  in  more  U.N.  war  funds. 
Sincerely, 

Roth  Han. 

WOODRURN,  ORBO., 

February  25,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morsb, 
VS.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Our  warm  and  sin- 
cere congratulations  go  forth  to  you  today 
for  the  brilliant  courage  you  have  demon- 
strated, particularly  during  the  recent  TV 
Vietnam  hearings.  We  are  proud  of  you. 
Senator  Morse,  and  of  Chairman  f^n.BaiGHT, 
that  you  are  taking  this  stand  and  fight- 
ing for  what  you  believe  In.  In  these  days 
many  are  too  chickenhearted  even  though 
they  may  talk  big  in  some  circles. 

We  have  thought  of  you  so  often;  if  we 
had  written  every  time  we  thought  of  you; 
and  when  we  had  opinions  and  suggestions 
on  some  of  these  present-day  affairs  that 
are  so  critical,  yoiir  office  staff  would  be 
swamped  with  letters. 

There  is  great  interest  shown  In  our  com- 
munity, as  all  over  the  Nation,  but  it  seems 
there  are  so  many  who  are  talking  and  surely 
do  not  have  full  information.  Some  do  not 
understand  your  motives  and  have  taken 
your  remark  al>out  the  rlae  of  Hltlerism  as 
a  shocking  condemnation  of  our  adminis- 
tration and  not  as  we  feel,  a  warning  as 
to  what  could  happen  here  if  we  don't  all 
take  an  interest  and  some  action  at  the 
polls. 

Because  we  have  supported  you  openly  In 
our  small  area  we  have  received  some  crit- 
icism too,  and  one  day  a  party  called  me  on 
the  telephone  following  the  General  Taylor 
Inquiry,  very  much  alarmed  about  our  friend. 
Senator  Morse,  and  that  communism  was 
everywhere  (possibly  under  every  bush)  and 
she  was  afraid. 

In  February,  to  learn  more  about  the  Viet- 
nam affair,  we  attended  several  great  deci- 
sions meetings.  The  group  was  very,  very 
small,  an  ex-colonel  as  discussion  leader,  ap- 
parently with  the  view  that  fight  was  neces- 
sary and  war  should  be  escalated.  We  were 
not  inclined  to  go  along,  and  our  representa- 
tion from  Oregon  In  the  matter  of  the  Tay- 
yor-Oavln-Rusk  was  relegated  to  the  lowest 
depths  following  a  complimentary  remark  we 
had  made  about  our  Senator  on  the  Foreign 
Relations    Committee,    and    the    Chairman 

PlTLBUORT. 

If  you  should  have  any  cccaslon  to  consid- 
er the  groups  interested  in  great  decisions  it 
woxild  seetn  proper  that  the  discussion  leader 
refrain  from  attempted   influence  of   deci- 


sions In  these  matters  and  that  diacussloos 
be  given  to  the  public  attending,  rather  than 
to  listen  to  lengthy  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  military  as  In  this  case  here. 

Thank  you,  and  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hasrt  O.  Thorn. 

Salem,  Orec., 
February  26,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:   My  husband  and  I 
admire  your  stand  on  Vietnam  and  wait  with 
great  Interest  each  progressive  step  you  make 
toward  your  goal. 
Sincerely. 

Mart  BorrH  Qn^KoiTSON. 

Portlans,  Orec., 
February  24,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  continue  to  voice  yoiu-  opposition  to 
President  Johnson's  war  In  Vietnam  since  I 
agree  with  most  of  your  policies  and  ideas  in 
this  regard. 

Prom  my  listening  and  reading,  I  feel  we 
are  aiding  an  evil  government  against  the 
only  people  who  seem  to  care  for  the  Viet- 
nam country  and  majority. 

At  any  rate  our  i>elng  there  is  Intervention 
and  wrong.    It  has  none  of  my  moral  support. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Tract. 

Salem,  Orec. 
February  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Last  night  we  held 
a  surprisingly  well-attended  meeting  on  Viet- 
nam In  my  legislative  district.  Of  those 
present  I  was  surprised  by  what  I  feel  is  a 
change  of  mood  following  the  public  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee bearings. 

I  feel  It  Is  most  important  that  further 
hearings  be  held  to  solidify  the  changing 
mood.  • 

I  was  surprised  when  the  audience  was  in- 
volved in  expressing  their  opinions.  I  asked 
for  a  show  of  hands  and  approximately  70 
percent  favored  deescalatlon;  30  percent  fa- 
vored continuance  of  present  policy;  10  per- 
cent Increase  war  effort;  90  percent  favored 
calling  for  Internationally  conducted  elec- 
tions and  for  abiding  by  such  election  even 
though  this  meant  the  election  of  a  Commu- 
nist South  Vietnam  Government. 

I  remain  your  loyal  supporter. 
Sincerely, 

Wallt  Priestley, 
State  Representative. 

Portland,  Orec., 
February  24,  1966. 
President  L.  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  What  price  commit- 
ment If  your  country  is  ravaged,  your  people 
dead,  or  any  who  survive  reduced  to  a  cave- 
man era. 

Financial  cost  in  the  black  market,  mU- 
used  funds,  and  aid  to  the  world,  plus  plans 
for  a  better  life  here  at  home  are  too  ex- 
pensive for  your  tax  weary  people  to  pay. 

There  can  be  honor  in  retreat — in  the 
realization  that  we  have  made  a  mistake  nnd 
admltUng  it.    France  still  lives  with  dignity. 

Allies?  Who  are  they?  Where  are  they 
except  on  paper?  Their  numbers  do  not  sup- 
port us  by  financial  or  military  aid  to  any 
great  degree.  I  beg  you.  Mr.  President,  to 
Usten  to  your  learned  educators,  your  fellow 
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Senators,  who  have  made  li  life  study  of 
these  problems,  and  to  your  religious  leaders. 
Seek  a  peaceful  settlement— -not  a  peaceful 
talk  of  settlement — while  on  the  other  hand 
you  prepare  for  a  larger  war.  Another  Korea 
may  not  be  the  beet  answer,  but  it  is  a  better 
solution  than  land  or  nuclear  warfare. 

Tou,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
have  a  debt  to  the  world.  It  is  far  greater 
than  any  committment  In  Asia — ^it  Is  life  and 
the  right  to  live.  Please,  Mi;.  President,  give 
us  peace. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mi^T  A.  Oalvxn. 


'DftTLAK 


Pfj^TLAND,  Oreo. 
Senator  Watns  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnator:  This  family  again  cannot 
find  the  proper  words  to  commend  you 
enough  on  your  stand  agalnsrt  the  President's 
Vietnam  policy.  It  la  our  oonstant  prayer 
that  you  can  continue  to  find  the  strength  to 
do  so. 

The  Senate  hearings  were  watched  with 
great  Interest  and  much  was  learned.  It  la 
our  belief  that  without  you  to  lead  the  way 
many  other  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
have  remained  silent  and  Just  blindly  fol- 
lowed the  President's  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MjfUtT  A.  Oalviw. 

TnXAMObK,   OUDO., 

February  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  i 

V.S.  Senate,  1 

Washington,  D.C.  | ' 

Dear  Senator:  I  think  j'Ou  are  on  the 
right  track  with  your  "no  draftees  to  Viet- 
nam" bill — or  any  other  undeclared  war. 
If  those  countries  cannot  furnish  their  own 
manpower  to  win  then  they  cannot  preserve 
their  freedom,  and  we  certainly  cannot  police 
the  whole  world. 

The  American  people  are  not  willing  to 
make  this  terrible  human  sacrifice  to  "save 
face"  for  some  few  policymakers.  Ridicu- 
lous, if  it  weren't  so  tragic.  I 
Tours  truly, 

RosnfBERO. 


_vJ. 


PoRTLAMD,  Oreo. 
Febfjuary  22.  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
US.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.  i 

Dear  Senator  Mokse:  Again  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  support  you  in  your 
stand  on  the  Vietnam  question.  It  must  be 
a  source  of  some  satisfaction  to  you  to  have 
such  a  broad  swing  over  to  what  has  been 
the  rational  point  of  view  on  this  matter, 
and  to  be  able  to  move  out  of  an  almost 
completely  Isolated  poeltlaa  into  one  of 
rather  broad  support. 

I  have  Just  finished  reading  David  Halber- 
•tam's  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  book  "The 
Uaklng  of  a  Quagmire,"  Which  I  thought 
the  most  impressive  documentation  of  the 
history  of  our  involvement  to  that  area,  and 
the  best  presentation  of  the  persistent  mis- 
information and  mlsadvlce  and  misestimates 
of  the  situation,  which  came  first  from  our 
military  people,  secondly  to  our  E^mbassy 
people,  and  finally  to  Washington.  I  think 
the  question  might  be  raised  as  to  legally 
treasonable  activity  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  people  in  the  past  6  or  8  years.  These 
we  strong  words,  but  since  Qiat  kind  of  ac- 
tivity has  now  gotten  us  Into  a  situation  in 
which  we  may  ask  a  great  many  young 
Americans  to  give  their  lives  for  the  wrong 
cause — at  the  wrong  place  and  the  wrong 
time— I  think  It  Is  a  quesldon  fair  to  raise 
and  I  think  you  are  the  man  to  raise  it. 

The  description  of  events  from  the  mlll- 
^*rj  headquarters  and   frctn   the   Embassy 


in  Saigon  sounded  so  much  to  me  like  the 
thing  I  previously  descrlljed  to  you  from 
Taipei  that  I  think  it  is  worth  again  noting 
that  our  people  are  largely  talking  to  them- 
selves in  our  foreign  offices. 

For  perspective  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of 
a  small  bit  by  Arnold  Toynbee  which  I  think 
might  interest  you,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  London  Observer,  and  then  was  re- 
printed by  the  Witness — an  Episcopalian 
weekly — In  1965. 

With  kindest  regards  I  am. 
Very  sincerely, 

Joseph  B.  Trainxi,  M.D. 

Portland,  Orso., 
Febntary  24,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  stop  the  escalation  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Please  keep  up  the  good 
work. 

This  Oregonian  is  very  proud  to  have  you 
representing  her  In  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Sophia  Lovnro. 

Portland,  Oreo., 
February  24, 1968. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  speak- 
ing BO  clearly  about  Vietnam.  I  am  willing 
to  stc^  this  destruction  on  any  terms  and  get 
on  with  the  reconstruction.  Why,  after  all 
of  our  years  of  foreign  aid,  don't  we  have 
less  costly,  more  effective  aid?  I  can't  afford 
to  spend  so  much  for  so  little. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maroret  B.  BAnjCY. 

BtroxNE,  Oreg., 
February  2<,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
continued  efforts  to  bring  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion to  national  focus.  As  a  registered  voter 
in  Oregon  I  am  proud  to  know  that  at  least 
one  of  Oregon's  representatives  to  Congress 
Is  willing  to  challenge  the  administration's 
present  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Tour  continued  effVts  to  clarify  the  al- 
ternatives available  irthe  present  "execu- 
tive war"  are  deep'  appreciated,  as  are 
your  efforts  to  stop  U.S.  unilateral  offensives 
In  Vietnam.  I  also  am  in  favor  of  the  recent 
bill  Initiated  by  you  and  Senator  ORUENiNa 
of  Alaska  which  asks  that  recent  draftees 
not  be  sent  to  Vietnam  unless  they  volun- 
teer to  do  so.  I  think  this  Is  definitely  a 
step  In  the  right  direction. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  a  very  unfortunate  mistake  on 
the  part  of  VS.  foreign  policy.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  "win"  militarily  In  Vietnam 
without  the  commitment  of  2^  million 
troops  which  would  be  unthinkable.  Our 
best  recourse  is  to  cease  the  tx>mblng  of 
North  Vietnam  (the  bombing  only  results 
in  solidifying  the  oppKwitlon  and  determina- 
tion of  the  North  Vietnamese  people),  rec- 
ognize the  NliF  at  the  negotiation  table,  en- 
courage and  support  the  direct  Involvement 
of  the  United  Nations  and  then  abide  by  its 
decisions,  and  most  of  all  be  willing  to  accept 
a  compromise  settlement  rather  than  push 
for  a  military  victory  which  would  mean 
the  annihilation  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  a  very  likely  chance  of  involving  the  Red 
Chinese  directly  in  a  land  war. 

Best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  con- 
tinued efforts  with  regard  to  the  Vietnam 
question. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  JxAM  H.  KBBHOur. 


EiraRNE,  Oreo., 
February  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Mokuc, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  Just  a  note 
to  Indicate  again  my  200  percent  support 
of  your  stand  in  regard  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  shall  be  everlastingly  grateful  for 
your  courage  and  perseverance. 

The  recent  unanimous  statement  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  alleging  the  le- 
gality of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  is  to 
me  absolutely  Incomprehensible.  As  a  result, 
I  am  enclosing  a  few  quotations  that  I  have 
run  across  in  the  Judgment  of  the  military 
tribunal  of  the  Nuremberg  war  crimes  trial, 
which  you  might  find  usefxil  if  you  have  not 
already  noted  them.  Since  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives were  on  the  tribunal,  we  stand 
condemned  in  Vietnam  by  the  same  words 
we  used  in  condemning  the  Nazis. 
Sincerely, 

Caxl  J.  Mklson, 

Klamath  Falls,  Oreo., 

February  22,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  have  watched 
at  least  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  Inquiry  concerning  Vietnam.  We 
appreciate  something  of  the  complexity  of 
the  situation,  but  which  tor  most  of  us  must 
be  at  some  distance  from  the  more  Intimate 
facts  of  the  situation.  In  your  position  you 
mtist  be  in  possession  of  facts  not  available 
to  us  here.  We  have  appreciated  your  sin- 
cerity In  trying  to  Impress  all  and  sundry 
with  the  hazards  being  faced  and  of  the  deep 
desire  of  our  people  for  honorable  peace, 
seeking  a  peaceful  solution  reflecting  a  people 
of  honor. 

I  have  been  rather  increasing  disturbed  at 
the  assurances  we  have  been  receiving  that 
our  Government  Is  ready  to  sit  down  uncon- 
ditionally at  any  time  or  place  to  negotiate 
this  matter,  then  to  discover  that  we  seem  to 
have  established  certain  adamant  precon- 
ditions. Among  these  Is  the  matter  that 
we  will  not  alt  with  any  representative  of  the 
Vietcong,  but  only  those  from  North  Viet- 
nam. Other  preconditions  also  seem  to  lie 
In  the  background. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  here,  too,  we  may 
be  honorable  and  do  as  we  say  we  are  ready 
to  do— talk  peace  with  anyone  anywhere  and 
at  any  time.  The  situation  being  such  as 
It  is,  it  would  be  difficult  to  summarily  with- 
draw from  this  business,  and  such  would 
pKiesibly  leave  a  disastrotis  aftermath.  But 
ways  must  be  found.  If  negotiations  must 
be  carried  on  deviously  and  at  arms  length 
to  avoid  the  Chinese  pressures  upon  Hanoi, 
requiring  a  slow-paced  patience,  then  let  us 
do  so.  This  might  require  processes  not 
open  to  public  view,  and  the  public  oould 
only  ask  for  reassurances  of  some  kind  that 
every  avenue  is  being  pursued  and  no  doors 
being  shut. 

Whatever  you  can  do  to  further  such  a 
cause  will  be  in  the  interest  of  all  people. 
It  will  require  the  kind  of  courage  you  have 
shown  in  the  past  as  you  have  sought  to 
serve  the  cause  of  what  Isbest  for  America. 
Our  prayers  and  best  wlsEw«attend  you  in 
these  difficult  areas  of  service. 
Sincerely, 

W.  H.  Monroe. 

Klamath  Falls,  Oreg., 

February  22.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  There  Is  always  the 
time  to  write  a  letter  to  yotir  elected  repre- 
sentative and  this  Is  mine.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  courage  In  questioning 
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our  acUons  In  tbla  Vtetnam  affair.  I'm  proud 
you  are  Oregoo'c  Senator,  too.  History  Is 
going  to  prove  you  correct  but  I'm  not  sure 
you  are  going  to  have  much  Influence.  It  la 
discouraging  to  see  bow  readily  we  are  put- 
ting so  mucb  power  In  the  bands  of  tbe  ex- 
ecutive branch.  If  this  continues  what  Is 
going  to  happen  to  tlM  powwr  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representative*?  Bven  the  best 
of  Presidents  can  be  mlslnXormed  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  wrong  advisers.  The  article 
in  this  weeks  National  Observor.  which  re- 
ported the  Senate  bearing.  Is  priceless.  I 
didn't  see  the  TV  report.  Anyway,  I'm  proud 
of  you. 

I  don't  think  many  of  the  Government 
officials  realize  how  unhappy  most  of  us  are 
about  this  "engagement"  In  southeast  Asia. 
I  belong  to  a  "great  decision"  group  and  all  of 
Uxam  agreed  It  was  foolish  and  senseless.  Of 
oovrae.  we  oouldnt  solve  the  problem  of  how 
to  get  out  tlMre.  I  hope  you  can.  Scnneone 
needs  to  solve  this  huge  problem. 

Oood  luck. 

Mrs.  Olxnn  Stxwabt. 

Langiois,  Oaxo.. 
February  10,  1966, 
Hon.  Watnc  MoasK. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

OsAB  SKjfATOB  UoKCB:  Many  of  my  friends, 
no  doubt.  wlU  not  take  the  time  to  write  to 
you,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  they  will  have 
th*  same  vlsws  as  I  do  on  your  stand  on  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  I  agree  as  you  do,  that  In- 
vestigation should  not  stop  at  the  Senate 
level,  and  not  behind  closed  doors,  only  un- 
less for  security  reasons. 

In  all.  Senator,  I  think  that  you  are  doing 
a  good  job  whare  you  are.    I  like  you  because 
you  have  guU  to  stand  up  and  let  the  world 
know  what  you  ^«"K 
Sincerely  yours, 

Al  and  LouisB  BaowN. 

PorrLAKD,  Oasc., 
February  it,  1966. 
Hon.  WsTNs  Uoama, 
VS.  Senata. 
Wathington.  D.O. 

Diaa  Mb.  Mobbb:  Ood  bless  you  for  your 
fearless  approach  to  all  problems  concern- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  NaUon  and  our  free- 
dom heritage.  We  watched  with  Interest 
and  appreciation  the  Senate  hearlncs  aa  tele- 
vised across  the  country  yesterday,  with  re- 
newed  eonlUlence  that  we  have  many  able 
minds  and  ooorageous  hearts  devoted  to  our 
country's  best  Interests.  May  your  voices 
oontlnue  to  be  heard  on  this  problem  of 
Vietnam  as  well  as  on  every  occasion  where 
you  are  the  champion  of  our  Individual 
rights  and  the  national  security. 
Totirs  very  truly, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kbnnxth  C.  Sicrni. 

EiioTvnx,B,  OKsa., 
February  10, 1966. 

Hon.  WSTMX  MOBSK. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington.  B.C. 

Dbab  Sxnatob  Mobsx:  I  write  to  praise  the 
work  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  holding  such  effeotlve  hearings  on 
UJ8.  foreign  policy. 

I  hope  th|u-.  a  full  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  made  easUy  available  to  the  public 
since  coverage  by  the  communications  media 
Is  inadequate  with  a  few  bonOTable  excep- 
tions.   Voters  should  know  the  truth. 

I  write  also  to  thank  you  for  trying  to 
block  the  appointment  of  Jack  H.  Vaughn 
as  new  bead  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  completely  owr- 
hauled  our  thinking  in  foreign  poUcy  to 
make  It  oonform  wtlh  tlM  realltleB  of  tb« 
atomic  age.  Tlie  Um»  lag  haa  bean  danger- 
ously great. 

Tours  respectfully. 

H.  R.  Olascocx,  8r. 


OBAMTa  Pasb,  Oaao., 

February  S.  1966. 

Dbab  Sbmatob  Mobsb:  While  visiting  in 
Grants  Pass  I  listened  to  many  of  your  broad- 
casts which  I  enjoyed  very  much.  I  agree 
heartUy  with  aU  that  you  believe  In.  I  cer- 
tainly admire  your  courage  and  your  stand 
In  defense  of  the  people's  rights  and  the 
United  States'  poeltlon  In  Vletn&m. 

If  there  are  ways  we  citixens  might  help 
In  support  of   your   program   please   let    us 
know.     We  are  behind  you  100  percent. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

HXLEN    E.    ElXIOTT. 
RCTH  E.  Matkbs. 
Gladys  Clxoo. 

Floomcs,  Ob»>., 
Fet>ruary  11, 1966. 
Senator  Watitx  Mobob. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sknatob  Mobsx:  The  televised  bear- 
ings  on   Vietnam   are   very   Informative.     I 
think  it  is  getting  through  to  a  lot  of  people 
the  futility  of  escalating  the  war. 
V«7  truly  yoxirs, 

Mabian  Hunt. 

POBTLAND,    OBXO. 

Senatob  Watnx  Mobsx:  I  got  to  watch  a 
good  deal  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings,  plus  the  evening  news  regarding 
these  hearings,  plus  special  programs  on 
these  bearings.  I  have  aJso  read  many  news- 
paper arUcles  In  this  regard.  I  stlU  do  not 
feel  well  Informed  on  the  subject,  but  I  do 
have  some  thoughts. 

None  of  the  witnesses  seemed  In  favor  of 
escalating  the  war,  all  seemed  excruciatingly 
sincere  In  their  testimony  and  all  seemed  in 
favor  of  getting  to  the  conference  table  with 
the  enemy.  Mostly  In  trying  to  get  them  to 
come  to  the  conference  table.  One  of  the 
main  problems  seemed  to  be  In  predicting  the 
future — perhaps  you  should  call  a  fortune 
teller  with  a  crystal  ball  In  as  a  witness;  poae 
hypothetical  solutions  and  ask  her  to  peer 
Into  the  future  to  see  what  the  result  would 
be  If  such  a  course  should  be  taken. 

Based  on  the  hearings,  whether  or  not  to 
contain  the  spread  of  communism  by  aggres- 
sion seems  to  be  the  issue,  with  China's  Im- 
mediate Intent  the  big  question  mark. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  or  should  be  the 
policemen  of  the  world.  Aggression  should 
be  halted  and  our  mutual  protection  treaties 
should  be  honored. 

It  does  seem  that  the  V2i.  should  be  the 
Instrument  through  which  peace  Is  manipu- 
lated. IX  that  doesn't  work  no  avenue  toward 
peace  should  be  unexplored.  This  also  seems 
to  be  being  done,  or  tried. 

These  hearings  have  been  the  best  thing 
to  happen  in  this  country  in  a  long  time. 
The  public  should  know  what  is  going  on  as 
well  as  just  how  difficult  it  U  to  wreeUe  with 
this  problem. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Waltkb  STAHUat. 

POBTLAITD,  ObBO.. 

February  24,  1966. 
Okab  Sxmatob  Mobsx:  Please  continue  to 
fight,  in  every  way  posaible,  the  escalaUon  of 
the  Vietnam  "situation."  I  am  In  Portland 
with  my  husband  who  attends  Reed  College, 
and  am  unfamiliar  with  politics  and  proce- 
dures in  this  area.  I  would  appreciate  any 
advice  regarding  my  efforts  to  help  in  any 
way  I  can  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  this  nightmare. 
Most  sincereljr. 

Mablbna  Langston. 

POBTXAKO.   OBBS., 

February  It,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
WaahtHQtmt,  D.c. 

Dbab  Sxnatob  Mobsx:  I  have  owed  you  tills 
letter  since  your  brave,  and  almost  solitary 


sUnd  against  the  Presidential  takeover   of 
congreaslonal  duties,  in  regard  to  Vietnam. 

For  a  while,  I  thought  that  the  constitu- 
tional point  you  were  making  was  of  lesser 
importance  than  the  moral  and  humani- 
tarian Issues,  but  I  have  come  to  see  that  for 
this  country,  at  any  rate,  the  two  are  one. 
An  luideclared  war  is  a  wrong  that  was 
guarded  against  by  our  basic  law.  An  In- 
fringement there  may  lead  to  further  in- 
fringements on  issues  more  immediate  to  our 
personal  rights.  Tou  were  right,  and  I  was 
wrong.     Thank  you. 

Thank  you  for  your  courage,  intrepidity 
your  continuing  stand  for  the  right  as  you 
•eait. 

Most  sincerely, 

Pannix  Scabl. 

Mxorcao,  Obxo.. 
February  17,  196S 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Ogice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sknatob  Mobsx:  I  will  not  take  your 
time  by  writing  a  long,  involved  letter  con- 
cerning our  policy  In  Vietnam. 

I  do.  howeva-,  want  to  say  that  I  applaud 
your  stand  on  this  important  Issue  and  am 
confldmt  that  you  have  oontrlbtited  in  large 
measure  to  a  gradual  change  tn  pnblic  opin- 
ion concerning  the  administration's  conduct 
of  this  war. 

You  are,  as  usual,  performing  a  great 
public  service  and  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
more  and  more  of  our  responsible  congres- 
sional leaders  joining  you  in  public  criticism 
of  this  Unmoral  war. 

Thank  you  for  saying  what  so  badly  needs 
to  be  said. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

Mrs.  Mabjobt  E.  Madden. 

OoavALxu,  Oxxo., 
Febrvory  16, 19S6. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsx, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

OxAB  Sxmatob  Mobsx:  I  am  writing  you 
to  commend  you  on  yotu*  academic  and  bril- 
liant performance  at  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  bearings  on  February 
10. 

You  have  much  support,  more  perhaps 
than  you  realise.  I  fear  people  are  afraid  of 
being  antl-Vletnam  because  they  will  be 
labeled  as  Conununlsts.  We  must  stop  this 
war  In  southeast  Asia.  We  will  become  so 
weak,  spreading  ourselves  so  thin,  our  Image 
throughout  the  world  will  be  nil.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  very  strategy  of  the  Communists. 

Please  continue  your  fight  for  nonescala- 
tion   of  the  war  and  for   approaching  this 
whole  thing  from  a  different  viewpoint. 
Yoiirs  sincerely, 

Mrs.  W.  A.  BuLBAtmu. 

SnmcrtBj),  Obec.. 

Febrwory  22, 19SS. 

DxAB  Sxnatob:  Please  count  me  as  one  of 
the  17  to  1  against  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Fortunately,  Americans  are  not  quite  as 
they  were  a  few  short  years  ago.  Not  all  of 
them  will  give  up  reason  and  oonunonsense 
because  It  might  be  labeled  oommunUtlc. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  people 
who  maintain  that  what  we  are  doing 
throughout  the  world  has  anything  to  do 
with  democracy,  peace,  or  even  anticommu- 
nlsm. 

The  countries  we  have  helped  most  have 
developed  the  strongest  communistic  lean- 
ings and  small  wonder  has  a  way  of  revert- 
ing to  American  interest. 

One  wonders  how  long  Americans  will  con- 
tinue to  tax  themselves  to  support  their  own 
destruction. 

Ood  bless  you  for  hayinc  the  oourage  of 
yoor  oonvlctlons. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Cotuoms. 
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POStland.  Okxc, 
FebrtMiry  18, 1968. 

DxAR  Sxnatob  Morse  :  'Diese  televised  bear- 
ings have  certainly  been  enlightening  to 
those  of  us  who  are  so  deeply  concerned.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  am  praying  that  wisdom  will  be 
given  to  you  who  are  fcnnlng  our  policy  in 
this  mess. 

Few  Americans  would  object  to  the  giving 
of  our  resources,  money,  and  knowledge  as 
a  contribution  toward  a  solution.  But  I  can't 
see  drafting  youngsters  In  their  teens  and 
shipping  them  off  to  Vietnam  after  just  6 
months  training. 

It  isn't  always  easy  to  do  what  you  think 
is  right,  is  it?  Let  me  commend  you  for  hav- 
ing moral  courage,  a  mpst  admirable  attri- 
bute. 

Sincerely, 

DOBOtky  M.  Waterbttky. 


cs,  Obeg., 
february  23,  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morsx:  We  agree  with  your 
position  on  Vietnam  and  admire  yovir  cour- 
age in  stating  your  viewa 

We  wish  you  contlnusd  success  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Respectfully  your*. 

Lnxi  and  frank  Hxnrt. 
P.8. — Thank  you  for  the  excerpt  of  Con- 
gressional Record  containing  your  speech. 


re 

11 


l^CENX,    ORXC, 

February  25.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  L.  Mobs^,, 
SeTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Mobse:  Please  permit  me 
to  suggest  that  you  advocate  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  other  nations  (optional)  des- 
ignate speclflc  periods  for  peace  prayer  vigils. 
Prayer  is  the  onuilpotei>t  force  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

You  have  my  100  percent  support  of  your 
steadfast  position  on  the  entire  Vietnam 
issue. 

May  Ood  bless  you  Abundantly  for  your 
most  excellent  achievements  for  Oregon  and 
the  world. 

A  loyal  and  stanch  Or^on  friend, 

Mrs.  VniGiNiA  P.  Smith. 


Niv  YOBX,  N.Y., 
iFebrtinry  23.  1966. 
Dear  Senatob  Mobsx:  I  am  in  agreement 
on  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam   Issue,   and 
have  been  following  the  televised  hearings  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.     I  am  so 
thankful   for  your  outspoken   concern,  and 
that  of  Senator  P'olbright,  over  our  danger- 
ous and  hypocriUcal  poiklee  in  Vietnam. 
Yours  truly, 

MABOARXT  8.  Spoebbi. 

POtTLAND.  OBXG.. 

J  February  22, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  After  loonslderable  reading 
and  listening,  and  a  fait  understanding  now 
of  the  history  of  the  Indochina  area  lead- 
ing up  to  the  10S4  Geneva  agreements,  and 
after  a  reading  of  these  latter  agreements, 
and  factual  accounts  of  what  has  happened 
since  that  time  (aided  very  Uttle  by  the 
statements  made  by  our  administration),  I 
must  conclude  that  I  conour  with  you  In  your 
courageous  and  determined  opposition  to  our 
Oovemmenfs  present  tsollcy  toward  Viet- 
nam. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  very  proud  to  have  you 
as  the  senior  Senator  frotn  Oregon.  In  ret- 
rospect, I  believe  that  most  of  my  dlsagree- 
menU  with  your  stated  views  in  the  past — 
and  this  has  not  been  too  many  times — have 
centered  around  my  own  incomplete  grasp 
of  pertinent  facte.  At  My  rate,  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  time  and  history.  perh^M  most 
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pwu-tlcularly  In  reference  to  our  conduct  in 
southeast  Asia,  will  honor  your  record  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  that  of  a  genuine  patriot. 

Would  you  please  add  my  name  to  your 
mailing  list  and  also  that  of  my  brother. 
His  name  and  address  are:  Stanley  O.  Stew- 
art, 2312  SE.  15<Sth  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg., 
97233. 

Thank  you,  and  my  best  wishes  to  you  and 
your  family. 

Sincerely, 

Elton  L.  Stewart. 

^.S. — If  not  too  late,  we  would  both  appre- 
ciate copies  of  your  January  1966  newsletter 
with  your  speech  of  January  19,  1966,  as  en- 
tered In  the  CoNORxasioNAL  Rbcobd.  Thanks 
Bga^.  KX.8. 

Salem,  Orxg., 
Febrwory  25, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa^ington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Senator  Morsx:  For  sevo-al  years  we 
have  follov?ed  your  work  concerning  the  prob- 
lem of  Vietnam,  and  have  appreciated  your 
consistent,  understanding,  and  unhypo- 
crltlcal  approach  to  it.  We  have  been  even 
more  proud,  as  your  constituents,  and  grate- 
ful for  your  recent  effwts.  It  Is  good  at  this 
time  to  see  men  such  as  yourself  and  Senator 
FtnxBBiGBT  doing  what  needs  to  be  done,  and 
doing  it  so  well. 

If  we  could  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  this 
work,  we  would  appreciate  your  suggestions 
as  to  what  we  might  do.  We  will,  of  course, 
consider  these  issues  in  voting  this  Novem- 
ber. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phyllis  Rkrcxb,  Ph.  D. 

Thx  Dalles,  Oreg., 
February  24, 1966. 
Hon.  Waynx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sknator  Morsx:  Though  this  is  writ- 
ten on  a  church  letterhead,  it  is  strictly  per- 
sonal. 

We  received  and  read  in  its  entirety  your 
very  interesting  newsletter  and  Congbxs- 
siONAL  Record  of  January  19,  1966.  Mrs. 
Morrow  and  I  are  more  than  ever  impressed 
by  your  courageous  and  comp»etent  handling 
of  the  case  In  re  Vietnam.  We  simply  want 
you  to  be  assured  of  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  this  family.  You  stand  in  this  matter 
with  some  of  the  keenest  and  most  honored 
of  the  country's  advisors. 

Bven  the  Oregonian  had  to  print  Governor 
Hatfield's  stand  and  the  rather  surprising  re- 
sult of  "Great  Decisions"  discussions  in 
which  Oregon  participants  were  divided 
60-80  on  Vietnam.  We  are  not  sanguine 
about  the  outcome  at  this  time,  but  we  are 
grateful  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  sanity 
and  what  is  right. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Fred  R.  Morrow. 

Newbebg,  Obeq., 
February  20,  1966. 
Senatob  Wayne  Mobsx:  Please  use  all  your 
power  as  a  Senator  against  this  undeclared 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  not  legal  to  draft  men 
under  the  age  of  21  without  parents'  con- 
sent. These  men  must  pay  taxes  when  they 
are  employed,  but  yet  they  have  no  say  as  to 
how  this  country  should  be  governed  as 
they  do  not  have  the  right  to  vote. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  should  be  put  to  a 
vote  for  or  against. 

Are  the  American  people  unable  to  stop 
sending  troops  to  Vietnam? 

Use  your  vote  to  stop  this.  More  power 
to  you;  you  are  correct  in  your  fight  against 
wars  undeclared. 

Bcmaa  R.  Kajcph, 
Veteran,  World  War  It, 
01st  Infantry  Division. 


ErrcEinc,  Orbo., 
February  20,  1966. 
Dbab  Hon.  Sxnatob  Mobsb:  I  would  like  to 
thank   you   for   your   courageous   stand   on 
Vieinasi,  and  your  faith  in  democracy. 

I  believe  that  he  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 
is  illegal  and  iDunoral,  and  that  our  foreign 
policy  is  too  narrowmlnded  to  deal  with  the 
complex  problems  of  the  world  today.  Our 
Government  Is  acting  on  a  oold-war  foreign 
policy  of  containment,  and  it  sees  Internal 
revolutions  and  nationalist  movements  as 
Communist  aggression.  We  cannot  bully  or 
blackmail  countries  into  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  I  urge  our  immediate  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
United  States  reconsider  Its  foreign  policy. 

Please  place  me  on  your  mailing  list,  for  I 
would  like  to  follow  yoiir  actions  in  the 
Senate. 

Req>ectfully  yours. 

Mabtin  I.  Dobst. 
Mary  Joyce  Dubst. 

EUCBITX,  Obxo.. 
February  22, 1966 
DxAB  Senator:  I  have  been  watching  the 
hearings   on  the   Vietnam  question,   and   I 
wish  to  compliment  you  and  Senator  Ful- 
BRIGHT  on  the  oourage  you  have  shown  on 
these  issues.     I  know  most  of  the  people  are 
behind  you.     I,  in   my  business  of  serving 
the  public,  go  into  many  homes  and  in  ask- 
ing about  the  Vietnam  war  find  that  the  ma- 
jority of  people  feel  as  you  do  on  the  Issues. 
We  are  very  fortunate  In  having  men  such 
as  you  In  our  Government.    Ood  bless  you, 
and  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Yoxirs  truly, 

Saicttxl  Mabbone. 

Winston,  Obxo., 
February  24, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mobsx:  Thank  you  for  the 
information  you  sent  me  in  relation  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  let  me  say  I  am  very  proud  of 
you  for  your  stand  opposite  to  that  erf  the 
present  administration,  but  Senat(»^  Morsx,  I 
do  not  see  how  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress  changes  the  situation  in  re- 
lation to  the  danger  of  a  war  with  China, 
and  in  the  end  a  nuclear  war  from  which  no 
nation  can  emerge  victor. 

It  seems  to  me  our  great  military  power 
was  created  not  to  attack  but  to  repel  an 
attack. 

Are  the  American  people  to  furnish  the 
men  and  arms  to  police  the  world? 

If  we  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Rtisk,  Mr. 
McNamara,  and  President  Johnson  we  are 
sure  to  end  up  in  a  war  with  China,  and  a 
declaration  of  war  would  be  the  go  sign 
they  now  lack. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  behalf  of 
peace  and  justice  but  I  am  vny  much  afraid 
the  future  looks  very  black. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOSEPH  B.  HUKK. 

POKTLAND,  Oreo., 
February  24. 1966. 

Dear  Senatob  Mobsx  :  As  a  resident  of  Ore- 
gon, and  the  mother  of  a  so^  who  could  be 
called  into  the  service  a^<^£ny  time,  it  Is  a 
consolation  to  know  w^^ave  a  man  repre- 
senting us,  with  tne  oourage  of  bis 
own  convictions.  \ 

I  only  hope  and  pray  this  terrible  slaugh- 
ter of  our  boys  may  soon  end. 

After  listening  to  the  hearings — ^I  felt  like 
you  and  your  committee — there  Is  so 
much  more  we  oould  have  done,  and  still 
could  do,  to  improve  this  horrible  situation 
without  all  of  this  heartbreak  for  everyone 
Invcdved. 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  and  empty  feeUng  to 
realize  we  raise  our  beloved  sons  only  to 
be  snatched  away  in  the  prime  of  their  young 
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war     that     seems     so 


Utos.     to     n«ht     a 
unnecwsTy. 

I  pray  tbat  Ood  will  glT«  our  leaders  the 
proper  guidance  to  end  tlila  brutal  war. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  That  la  what 
America  la  all  about.  The  freedom  to  speak 
out  end  be  heard  and  the  wladom  to  make 
the  right  decisions  by  free  and  open 
discuaslona. 

Sincerely, 

Un.  W.  O.  RovAMO. 

ALnAMUOA.  Va., 

February  27, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  lloaaa, 

WoMhinifton.  DC. 

Dbab  SxwAToa  Moaaa:  Thanks  greatly,  sir, 
for  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  war  and  cur- 
rent  propoeala. 

Your  stand  on  this  Issue  Is  as  great  to  wit- 
ness as  your  display  of  skill  In  riding  your 
horse  seen  some  years  ago  at  a  horse  show. 

May  Ood  glTe  you  added  strength  to  bring 
proposals  of  war  to  the  stage  of  negotiation 
and  debate,  that  peace  may  reign  In  our  land. 
Sincerely. 

DoMALO  CoLuaa. 

BwMET  Hoick,  Oaaa., 

February  22.  I9tt. 
DxAa    Skmatob    lloaax:    Tou    are    doing 
splendid  job.    We  want  to  thank  you  very 
deeply. 

Have  wanted  to  write  you  many  times 
because  we  feel  you  are  taking  the  right 
course  on  the  war  situation. 

I  find  it  hard  to  express  all  the  "gradltude" 
in  wrltting  you. 

Tou  and  the  men  such  as  IIanbtibld  and 
PrrLBaioHT  are  giving  us  new  hope,  good  luck. 
Tours  truly, 

Ratmono  Ewino. 

February  22,  198S. 

DxAa  Sxnatob  Mobsx:  Hurray  for  you. 
I'm  with  you  all  the  way — and  have  been 
alnee  I've  been  in  Oregon. 

I  hope  you  keep  up  the  good  work,  I'm 
ao  sick  at  secrecy — and  some  of  the  lies 
that  cotne  out  of  this  administration.  I'm 
tired  of  being  treated  as  though  I'm  not 
good  enough,  or  wise  enough  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  policy  of  this  great  laud. 

I'm  an  Independent — but  a  registered 
Democrat  alnce  1033 — because  I  believed  in 
the  Democratic  Party  principles,  more  than 
I've  been  able  to  believe  in  the  Republicans. 

We  receive  your  congressional  report  and 
do  appreciate  getting  it,  for  it  gives  us  a 
chance  to  at  least  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Washington. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  TV  Senate  hear- 
ings.   I  listened  to  every  one — and  appreciate 
what  all  of  you  are  trying  to  do. 
Slnoerely, 

IiCra.  Lao  A.  KxLOis. 

Lbsamon,  Oaso., 
February  23,  I9tt. 
Senator  Watns  Moaaa, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  SKNAToa  Uoaaa:  Tou  must  get  many 
letters  scolding  you  for  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam. Critics  always  write  the  most  letters. 
I  hope  those  who  agree  with  you  also  let  you 
know  that  they  do.     I  am  one  of  them. 

I  listened  attenUvely  to  all  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  broadcasts  with 
special  attention  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Rusk 
and  General  Taylor.  I  wanted  to  find 
through  them  an  area  of  agreement  with  my 
President.    I  could  not. 

Early  In  January  1064,  Slim  and  I  stopped 
awhile  in  Tuztla  Outierres  on  ovi  way  north 
from  Panama.  A  compatriot  staying  at  our 
hotel,  a  Califomlan,  ahowed  us  a  newspaper 
publlahed  In  Mexico  City  and  asked  mm  to 
read  a  certain  editorial  and  give  him  our 
opinion.  With  some  difflculty  and  his  help, 
I  tranalated.    Thla  la  the  gist  of  It: 


"Tourlsta  from  Bstadoa  Unldos  mean  much 
to  our  economy.  Treat  them  well.  Be  cour- 
teous. Above  all  do  not  make  argiunent 
poUtloo.  Because  they  are  obsessed  with  the 
fear  of  Communists.  It  is  a  national  aick- 
neas  and  they  catmot  help  it.  It  has  been 
their  foreign  policy  for  over  40  years  and  one 
day  it  will  lead  them  into  ttad  trouble.  But 
they  cannot  help  it.  We  will  ignore  it.  We 
are  thankful  for  their  friendship  and  the 
prosperity  their  tourlsta  bring  to  us.  But 
we  will  not  make  argiunent  politico." 

My  reaction  was  anger  and  humiliation. 
The  Califomlan  laughed  and  said,  "Think 
about  it." 

Senator  Moass,  I  have  thought  about  It. 
Thought  about  it  a  great  deal  since  the  Viet- 
nam situation  assumed  such  a  frightening 
aspect.  I  am  not  now  angry  but  I  do  feel 
humiliated.  Have  we  Indeed  carried  fear 
and  hatred  and  national  arrogance  to  the 
predicted  "bad  trouble"? 

I  am  grateful  for  the  mailings  tbat  come 
to  us  from  your  office.  I  am  deeply  thankful 
that  you  sit  in  the  Senate  and  on  Ita  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Tour  fearlesa 
stand  on  our  foreign  policy  gives  me  some 
meaaiue  of  hope. 

Most  sincerely, 

Mrs.  KATHKaim  HAaan. 

MiLWAUKiB,  Oaao. 
Dkab  Mb.  Mobsk:  Thank  you  for  the  way 
you  are  fighting  for  the  common  man.  The 
people  of  Oregon  are  lucky  to  have  someone 
like  you  to  fight  for  us;  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple are  with  you. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.    We  are  doing  all 
we  can  to  help. 
Thank  you  again. 
Tours  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mra.  John  Phillips. 

POBTLAm,  Obbo., 
February  23,  1988. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Buildinff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sknatob  Mobsx:  I  have  just  heard 
President  Johnson's  speech  to  the  Freedom 
House  Award,  in  which  he  implores  lu  to 
support  the  war.  With  just  as  much  zeal 
and  emotion,  I  implore  you  as  my  Senator, 
not  to  desist  In  your  efforts  to  find  another 
way. 

We  have  three  young  daughters,  not  sons, 
but  my  point  of  view  In  no  way  reflects  any- 
thing but  the  utmost  respect  for  our  service- 
men in  Vietnam.  Somewhere  In  all  the  ave- 
nues open  to  us  and  all  the  Intelligence  of 
our  diplomats  there  must  be  someway,  some 
idea  that  can  point  toward  a  new  solution 
to  our  world  strife. 

I  will  not  go  on  at  length  aa  to  why  we 
support  your  poaltlon  but  wish  to  Indicate 
our  support. 

Sincerely, 

CoaxNifB  and  Ddamk  Paxtuoh. 

Oak  Pabk,  Mich., 
February  21,  1968. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsx, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Most  Honobabix  Sknatob  Mobsx:  I  am 
writing  to  tell  you  that  me,  my  family  and 
very  many  of  my  friends  want  to  say  thank 
Qod  for  you. 

We  are  all  American  citizens  and  are  very 
much  concerned  and  upeet  with  our  Presi- 
dent's policy,  and  the  whole  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  unjust  slaughter  of  our  boys, 
and  the  Vietnamese  people,  but  ao  far  there 
seems  very  little  that  we  can  do  to  stop 
It.  Please  continue  to  do  your  part  and 
the  investigations  into  the  whole  affair.  Let 
more  people  know  what  the  true  situation  la, 
and  we  hope  and  pray  tbat  we  can  ooms  to 
some  settlement  In  a  hurry. 


Please  tell  me  If  there  Is  anything  that  I 
can  do  to  fielp  atop  this  war,  before  it  la  too 
Ute. 

Sincerely, 

TBXLKA  **ti.i»^ 
POBTLANO,  OBXO. 

Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Wtuhington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Sib:  Thla  letter  is  to  Inform  you  that 
our  entire  family  is  deeply  concerned  over  the 
situation  in  Vietnam. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue activities  that  would  bring  thla  matter 
to  a  peaceful  solution.  We  are  very  much 
opposed  to  the  present  policies  of  President 
Johnson  and  his  advisers. 

We  are  thankful  that  there  are  still  brave 
men  at  home  who  are  not  afraid  to  voice 
their  opinions. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  N.  RAssxKa. 

Sacbamkmto,  Calif., 

February  18.  1968. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Sknatob:  Your  efforts  to  save  hu- 
manity from  a  nuclear  war  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated. History  will  have  to  record  yovir  good 
works. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Sttmmxbs,  MJ>. 

Tacoka,  Wash., 

February  19. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Sknatob  Mobsx:  Oregon  State  can  be 
proud  of  their  Senator.  Ood  bless  you  on 
your  stand  on  Vietnam.  We  pray  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  get  behind  you  and  support 
you  all  the  way  on  this  Important  matter. 
There  has  to  be  a  better  way  than  wars  and 
ita  bloody  killlngB. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mtbtlx  Robison. 

Bkbt  Robison. 

Shxllxt  Robison. 

PAcmc  Obovx,  Calxt., 

February  19, 1966. 
Dxab  Sknatob  Mobsx:  Tou  are  certainly  a 
man  Americana  can  be  proud  to  claim  as 
their  own.  Throughout  the  hearings  you 
have  conducted  yourself  In  a  cool.  Intelligent 
manner  as  befitting  your  position. 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  striving  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world  and  an  end  to  the 
killings.  I'm  certain  you  vrlll  be  long  re- 
membered and  honored  when  the  militarists 
are  long  forgotten. 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  Tou  are 
among  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stkvx  a.  Polkabla. 

Los  Altos,  Calit., 

February  19, 1966. 
Dxab  Sknatob  Mobsk:  It  is  difficult  to  find 
a  way  to  express  our  gratitude  to  you  for 
your  coiirageous  and  lonely  fight  on  the 
Vietnam  issue.  If  we  get  out  of  this  thing 
alive  you  above  anyone  in  public  life  deserve 
the  credit.  Tou  and  Senator  Fttlbbight 
were  very  effective  at  the  hearings.  Perhaps 
It  will  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Very  sincerely. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Fbtm ibz. 

San  Ratakl,  Calif., 

February  20, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnk  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Skmatob  Mobsk:  Grateful  thanks 
must  be  expressed  by  my  wife  and  myself  to 
you  for  your  marvelous  display  of  intelli- 
gence and  integrity — your  unswerving  devo- 


tion to  truth,  to   peace,   tb  humanity — In 
which  He  all  mankind's  hopes  for  an  end  to 
the  foul  confilct  in  Vietnam  and  for  an  end 
to  all  wars. 
Yoiir  voice  is  America  slng^g. 
Sincerely, 

]:tMUNO  Stonk. 

B-nmn^m,  N.T., 

February  22, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sxnatob  Mobsx:  Thank  you  for  your 
criticism  of  our  war  in  Vietnam,  and  for 
your  efforts  at  clarifying  our  policy  there. 

Although  this  engagement  Is  confusing 
and  confused,  It  does  seem  that  where  there 
\s  fighting  there  Is  a  war.  If  It  is  war  does  It 
not  have  to  be  declared  bjr  Congress?  It 
seems  to  be  Presidential  wjars  that  are  not 
controlled. 

I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  criticize 
everything  with  which  you  disagree.  If  citi- 
zens cannot  disagree  with  any  poUcy  In- 
volving our  Armed  Forces  and  have  no  say 
in  where  our  forces  shall  bt  sent  what  voice 
do  we  have? 

Very  truly  yours, 

MTTBIX&  T.  Asbornsxn. 

San  FbancBsco,  Calif.. 

July  19. 1968. 
Senator  Mobsk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  More  power  to  . 
you  in  yovir  efforts  to  get  Vietnam  war  nego- 
tiated— put   in   tJ.N.   handp— and   stop   y.S. 
aggression. 

Sincerely. 

FLOBKNCK  JtrVINALL. 


^u.    I'm  behind 


i— a 

;VNC 


Cabicxl,  N.T. 
Hon.  Watne  Mobbk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Six:   Our  thanks  akxl  admiration  to 
you  Senator  Mobse  for  your  courage  to  stand 
up.  almost  alone,  for  what  you  consider  right, 
mcwal,  and  the  good  of  your  country. 
Very  truly  yours, 

I»i  Ruth  BnutT. 
MiCROLAS  Bebkt. 

Bn  MFALO,  N.T., 
February  22,  1968. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobsx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  Thank  you  for  yoir  wonderful  and 
brave  stand  you  are  taking  to  try  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  terribOe  undeclared  war 
In  Vietnam. 

May  I  respectfully  request  that  you  sup- 
port the  realistic  proposal  at  Senator  Robxbt 
KxNNiDT  to  admit  the  VIetcong  to  peace 
negotiations  and  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
government  for  South  Vietnam,  as  they 
represent  more  than  76  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  South  Vietnam? 

Please  continue  your  brave  fight  to  bring 
an  early  end  to  the  terrible  sufferings  and 
enormous  waste  of  our  country's  money  In  a 
war  we  should  have  not  entered  into. 

Our  country  is  being  condemned  all  over 
the  world  for  our  intrusion  into  the  civil 
war  of  an  oriental  country.  Thank  God  we 
have  a  man  like  you  who  \wll  fight  for  justice 
no  matter  how  the  warmotigers  try  to  smear 
you.  God  bless  you. 
Yours  truly, 

CJl«AXA  Shoecxaft. 

Srtnoio  Dmr,  Calif., 

February  22,  1986. 
Hon.  Senator  Watnk  Uonm, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  was  so  deeply  impressed  with 
your  statements  and  position  during  the 
hearings  which  were  on  television  that  it  has 


taken  me  these  number  of  days  to  collect  my 
thoughts  in  order  to  write  to  you. 

Tour  statesmanship  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion and  darkness  Is  a  beacon  of  light  and 
we  are  proud  of  you  and  wish  you  Godspeed 
and  good  health  In  order  to  remain  the  voice 
of  sanity  and  reason. 

I  know  dozens  and  dozens  of  people  who 
share  my  views  about  your  great  patriotism 
but  as  you  well  know  human  nature  is  such 
that  people  are  quick  to  criticize  and  rarely 
exert  effort  when  they  agree  •  •  •  ao  please 
be  assured  that  you  have  tremendous  sup- 
port all  over  the  country. 

It  is  appropriate  that  I  should  have  writ- 
ten this  letter  on  George  Washington's  birth- 
day— a  day  of  reflection. 
Sincerely, 

Lillian  SRadbon. 

PrrrsBTTROH,  Pa., 
February  22, 1968. 
DxAX  Sxnatob  Mobsx:  For  years  my  par- 
ents have  been  telling  me  what  a  dreadful 
man  you  are,  but  after  thinking  It  over,  I 
think  you're  great.  My  husband  and  I  ap- 
preciate your  determined  questioning  of 
Rusk.  Taylor,  etc.;  and  hope  you  can  pre- 
vent President  Johnson's  abuse  of  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution.  We  are  concerned  by 
the  administration's  confusion  and  apparent 
willingness  to  escalate  indefinitely  at  the 
behest  of  Hanoi. 

Well  be  back  In  Oregon  in  a  couple  of 
years  and  hope  to  be  able  to  vote  for  you 
then. 

Sincerely, 

Jubith  W.  Allen. 

San  FBANCisco,  Calif., 

February  22, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Mobse:  I  must  apologize  for 
not  writing  to  you  long  before  this  to  say  how 
much  I  appreciate  your  persistent  and  wel- 
come voice  of  sanity  all  these  months.  At 
last  it  seems  that  some  other  Members  of 
Congress  are  joining  with  you.  thank  good- 
ness. But  your  courage  and  patience  In  ad- 
vocating a  course  of  reason  with  respect  to 
the  Vietnam  policy  will  long  he  remembered. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elizabeth  Rxxd,  M.D. 

West  Copake,  N.T., 

February  23,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Mobse, 
Senator  From  the  State  of  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Mobse:  It  is  with  respect, 
admiration,  and  gratitude  that  we  write  to 
you  to  offer  our  unqualified  support  for 
your  honest  and  courageous  stand  on  the 
Vietnam  policy  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  followed  your  outstanding  career 
for  many  years  and  are  very  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  extend  oxir  respects  and 
appreciation  to  you  for  being  a  voice  of 
conscience  to  the  American  people  and  the 
world.  Tou  have  moved  us  to  join  you  In 
fighting  for  the  redemption  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  have  written  to  everyone  we  can 
think  of  to  either  thank  them  for  supporting 
you  or  ask  them  to  join  you.  We  hope  It  will, 
In  some  small  way,  help. 

As  the  parents  of  three  small  children,  we 
look  toward  the  future  with  many  uncer- 
tainties, as  have  all  parents  for  all  time,  but 
our  outlook  includes  the  fear  that  no  matter 
what  sacrifices  we  may  make  to  insure  our 
childrens'  health,  a  good  education  and  the 
rest,  a  nuclear  war  may  make  all  our  efforts 
meaningless. 

We  thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  make  the 
world  a  safer  place  for  all  children  to  find 
fulfillment  and  the  joys  of  life. 

With  respect  and  deep  affection,  we  remain, 
Very  tr\ily  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robebt  D.  Tasslek. 


Island  Cmr,  Oaxc.. 

February  10,  1988. 
Senator  Watkx  Mobsk, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Mb.  Mobsk:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  slttiatlon.  It  la 
nice  to  know  that  there  are  people  like  you 
that  have  the  courage  to  speak  up.  We  as 
ordinary  citizens  cannot  speak  up  against  the 
war  without  being  classed  as  being  unfair 
to  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  or  being  Com- 
munist appeasers. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  as 
I  know  you  are,  and  I  have  never  known  any 
Mason  to  be  a  Communist  appeaser  or 
sympathizer. 

This  war  is  a  nasty  mess  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  throtigh  your  efforts  It  is  being 
brought  l>efore  the  United  Natlotis  for  possi- 
ble settlement.  Also  I  like  your  stand  on 
withdrawal  of  the  broad  authorization  of  the 
President  to  conduct  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
ancerely, 

Axil  Dahlstkom. 


Bakxb,  Obbg., 
February  11, 1966, 
Hon.  Watnx  L.  Mobsk, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Sxnatob  Mobsx:  Fw  many  years  I 
have  been  more  or  leas  opposed  to  this  busi- 
ness of  writing  letters  to  elected  representa- 
tives on  the  theory  that  you  pe<^le  probably 
have  more  Important  things  to  do  than  to 
read  and  answer  them.  Tour  appearance  on 
a  recent  Sunday  television  program,  however, 
prompts  me  to  write  this  to  let  you  know  that 
my  wife  and  I,  while  we  have  not  been  your 
most  ardent  supporters  In  the  past,  do  feel 
that  your  opposition  to  our  so-called  foreign 
policy  la  justified,  particularly  as  it  pertains 
to  Vietnam.  Our  position  there  Is  untenable 
to  say  the  least,  but  it  appears  that  we  are 
caught  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue 

It  U  our  thinking  that  it  U  high  time  that 
this  Nation  takes  a  long,  hard  look  at  Its  for- 
eign policy.  It  doesn't  quite  make  sense  to 
me  that  the  United  States  should  take  It 
upon  Itself  to  make  a  Utopia  out  of  the  entire 
world  without  some  help  from  our  so-called 
allies.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  can  justify 
helping  with  ovir  hard-earned  dollars  those 
foreign  countries.  Including  Great  Britain 
and  Prance,  If  you  please,  and  many  others, 
only  to  have  them  use  this  aid  to  help  the 
other  side,  perhaps  not  directly  but  most  cer- 
tainly indirectly. 

Perhaps  with  advancing  age  we  become 
more  selfish,  but  with  a  son  approaching 
mlUtary  age  (now  16) ,  It  is  gc^ng  to  be  par- 
ticularly difficult  for  me  to  see  the  reason 
for  sacrificing  him  in  an  Asian  conflict,  per- 
haps, to  force  democracy  on  a  bunch  of  peo- 
ple, 99  percent  of  whom  dont  know  or  care 
of  the  difference  between  democracy  and 
communism. 

We  feel  that  it  is  about  time  for  Congress 
to  start  acting  like  a  Congress  and  stop  rub- 
ber stamping  everything  that  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House  requests  or  de- 
mands. For  all  the  good  It  did,  the  last  Con- 
gress could  have  stayed  home  and  the  build- 
ings could  have  been  rented  to  the  labor 
unions.  At  least  this  would  have  saved  the 
salaries  and  netted  a  tidy  sum  for  the  Treas- 
ury. 

We  know  that  it  is  not  easy  for  you  to  take 
your  present  stand,  and  we  are  not  sure  in 
our  own  minds  that  you  are  entirely  right 
To  pull  out  of  Vietnam  now,  I  am  afraid, 
would  be  disastrous,  but  maybe  It  is  time 
for  us  to  admit  that  we  cannot  save  the  en- 
tire world  all  by  ourselves  and  return  to  some 
kind  of  sanity  In  this  foreign  policy  field. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.     If  we  can  be  of 
any  assistance,  let  us  know. 
Tours  very  truly, 

W.   L.   Jackson. 
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MOKra  POWDBt.  Okso. 

DcAS  Mb.  Scmatob:  I  ha^e  watcbMl  with 
fr««t  lnt«re«t  the  tMrnringa  aa  t«l«Tl«loo  oon- 
oemlnc  Vtetnam.  I  cut  aay  Um  InformaUon 
tb*  public  ham  bean  glvwi  tn  tbU  alttuttUia 
hM»  bMU.  until  thla  Ume.  octnpleMIy  InAd*- 
quct«.  I  (eel  that  not  only  this  iMue.  but 
others  equally  Important,  stuxihl  be  mads 
public  to  the  population. 

I  undentand  from  what  I  read  that  you 
were  reeponslble.  alone  with  a  few  other 
men  on  the  committee,  tn  making  thla  pos- 
sible to  our  TV  Industry.  Tou  are  to  be 
commended. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  I  agree  In  most 
part  with  you  on  Vietnam.  HoweTcr,  I  look 
on  It  in  a  sllghUy  dlSerent  manner.  I  feel. 
as  many  other  people  who  bare  dlscuseed 
this,  feel  that  this  war  Is  kept  going  not  In 
Hanoi,  but  in  Washington.  Don't  misunder- 
stand me.  I  am  not  pink  or  Red.  I  am 
deadly  oppoeed  to  communism.  I  feel  It  has 
Uttle.  U  any,  merit.  But  I  do  feel  we  have 
thwarted  almost  every  effort  to  reach  a 
peaceful  settlement  so  far.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  our  President.  In  order  to  save  his 
neck  at  home  on  the  economic  fleld.  Is  send- 
ing our  young  men  to  give  their  necks  on 
the  battlefield.  Prom  what  Uttle  informa- 
tion I  can  glean  from  the  press,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  our  economy  Is 
strong,  not  because  of  our  national  product, 
but  because  of  the  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars  pouring  Into  our  defense  spending 
and  the  circulation  of  money  for  the  Oreat 
Society  programs  which  have  been  started. 

I  think  the  bombing  lull  served  two  pur- 
poses. It  gave  Hanoi  time  to  rebuild  Instal- 
lations, thus  giving  her  the  capability  to 
continue  the  war  at  a  header  tempo.  It  also 
served  our  purpoees  In  the  worldwide  flight 
of  doves  on  a  so-called  peace  mission, 
which  I  feel  was  never  meant  to  accomplish 
peace.  It  was  a  neat  Job  any  eon  artist 
would  admire. 

Then  ova  President  made  his  big  play  at 
the  United  Nations  and  while  that  body  was 
sUll  deliberating,  took  ott  for  HawaU  and 
stated  his  Intent  of  giving  all  It  took  to  de- 
feat the  enemy.  I  cannot  possibly  Imagine 
bow  the  world  could  seriously  think  we  have 
really  exhausted  every  avenue  of  peace  when 
we  have  yet  to  make  a  sincere  step  In  this 
direction. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  war  which  some  have 
said  (Including  the  Secretary  of  Defense) 
could  last  10  years.  I  have  four  sons  who 
could  be  spilling  their  blood  over  there,  and 
What  a  tragic  waste  It  would  be. 

I  don't  want  communism  anymore  than 
the  neitj9ut  I  feel  we  have  set  ourselves  up 
as  the  protector  of  all  mankind.  It  Is  Im- 
possible. 

Maybe  this  Isn't  from  scripture,  but  as  a 
child  I  heard  It  many  times:  "The  Lord 
helps  those  who  help  themselves."  I  do  not 
feel,  that  aside  from  economic  aid  to  theee 
weak  countries,  we  owe  them  the  llfeblood 
of  our  young  men.  Teach  them  how  to  help 
themselves  and  give  then  aid.  Let  them 
choose  their  own  paths.     We  cannot. 

I  want  to  say  that  anything  I  can  do  In 
my  small  way  to  see  you  back  as  our  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  will  do.  Maybe  this 
doesn't  agree  with  your  politics,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  I'm  going  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  convince  everyone  I  know  that 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  should  not  be  our  next 
President.  I  am  sickened  by  many  of  the 
Members  of  our  Congress  who  mouth  every- 
thing he  says  as  if  It  were  the  gospel  and  I 
do  admire  your  courage  In  speaking  out 
against  some  of  his  policies.  More  than 
your  Ideas.  I  admire  your  Integrity  and 
courage. 

I  am  a  housewife.  I  have  seven  chlldr«n 
«nd  perhaps  I  have  Uttle  business  even  say- 
ing anything.  But  I  feel  so  strongly  that 
we  are  on  the  wrong  road  that  I  had  to  write 


you  and  say  I  Just  wish  thsre  were  a  few 
more  who  see  things  as  you  do. 
Most  stnoerely, 

James  Men. 

Coavaujs.  Oaao., 

Jmnuary  3,  194$. 
Hon.  WATm  Mocas. 
Senator  for  Oregon, 
Senate  Ogle*  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dsaa  Sxmatok:  We  send  our  best 
wishes  for  a  healthy,  happy,  and  proaperous 
New  Tear. 

We  receive  your  reports  regularly  and  ap- 
preciate having  them. 

Again  we  wish  to  commend  you  for  your 
stand  on  foreign  aid  to  countries  that  do  not 
deserve  It.  liow  can  we  be  so  stupid  to  send 
aid  to  people  like  Nasser  and  many  others 
that  we  know  are  our  enemies. 

We  are  enclosing  a  clipping  cut  from  the 
Albany  paper.  We  go  along  with  this  and 
hope  that  you  will  also. 

We  assure  you  of  otir  continued  support 
In  your  efforts. 

Very  truly  yours. 

CRAXLXS  E.  WlLLIAlIS. 


PorriAND,  Oaso., 
January  31.  1966. 
Hon.  Watnk  Mobss, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAS  SxNATOB  MoBss :  When  we  moved  to 
Portland  11  years  ago  from  New  Orleans, 
I  brought  along  my  French  drip  coffee  pot 
and  we  ordered  our  coffee  from  Baton  Rouge- 
As  usual,  I  was  up  at  6:30  dripping  coffee  and 
saw  the  early  TV  report. 

It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  you  to 
know  that  your  aim  In  part  (U.N.  Security 
Council)  has  been  accomplished.  Congratu- 
lations. We  are  very  proud  and  I  believe 
you'll  go  down  In  history  as  the  greatest 
statesman  and  Senator  who  ever  served  his 
country.  The  brilliance  of  your  thinking  has 
again  been  demonstrated.  We'll  all  keep 
praying  for  peace,  for  you  and  for  otir  Pres- 
ident's strength.  He  certainly  has  my  sin- 
cere sympathy.  T'he  times  ahead  will  be  try- 
ing. So  lets  keep  trying  I 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  PAtn.  F.  MmxT. 

P.S. — I  Just  looked  up  the  words  "states- 
man." "A  man  versed  In  the  principles  and 
art  of  government;  especially,  one  who 
shows  wisdom  in  treating  or  directing  pub- 
lic matters;  also  a  man  occupied  with  the  af- 
fairs of  government  and  influential  In  shap- 
ing its  policy."  Tou  surely  have  been  a  tre- 
mendous Influence  In  shaping  our  policy  so 
It  fits  and  I  can  put  the  letter  back  In  the 
envelope. 

BAKxa,  OsEO. 

Hon.  Waynb  Morsb. 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Sn:  My  faith  In  the  democratic  process 
has  been  Invigorated  anew  by  the  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
so  recently  televised.  As  one  of  your  Oregon 
constituents.  I  owe  a  special  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  you.  Senator  Moasx,  for  your  per- 
sistent and  courageous  efforts  to  put  your 
convictloiu  first,  and  to  keep  our  Vietnam 
policy  in  perspective.  At  times  you.  Sen- 
tor  FuLBBioHT  and  Senator  Chubch  seemed 
to  have  been  waging  a  lone  battle  against 
heavy  odds.  It  now  seems  you  have  been 
rewarded,  at  least  In  the  efforts  of  all  the 
committee  members  to  make  a  thorough 
and  searching  inquiry  into  our  policy  In 
Vietnam.  I  hope  nothing  will  stop  or  binder 
the  committee  from  further  challenging  the 
premises  on  which  our  present  ix>llcy  Is 
based,  and  then  recommending  a  more  sane 
and  realistic  approach  to  our  future  there. 
General  Oavln  has  contributed  much  In  that 


direction.    "ProfUea  In  Courage"  would  now 
have  you.  Senator  Mobsb,  to  add  to  Its  pages. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Viaemu  Cobm. 

Ontabio,  Okec. 

DsAB  Sib:  We  are  all  very  happy  we  still 
have  someone  left  like  you  that  doesnt  want 
our  loved  ones  getting  killed  for  every  other 
country. 

Mothers  and  fathers  of  this' country  want 
to  know  how  to  stop  sending  out  boys  to 
death.  We  are  full  of  fear  wondering  why 
this  country  thinks  it's  so  powerful  it  can 
lick  the  world.  Our  loved  ones  are  so  afraid 
and  alck  of  going  to  Vietnam  Just  to  die. 

How  can  mothers  and  fathers  put  a  stop 
to  this?  Our  boys  are  getting  killed.  How 
can  I  be  a  member  of  the  "Women  Strike 
for  Peace"?  Ask  the  people  what  they  think 
about  this — not  the  President. 

Mrs.  Habbu. 

WxLOKBvnxx,  Obeo. 
Senator  Mobsb. 

Dbab  Bib:  We  want  to  congratulate  you 
for  the  stand  you  are  taking.  Every  Ameri- 
can should  know  and  understand  that  Con- 
gress can  only  declare  war.  It  seems  as 
though  the  American  people  should  be 
awakened.  Seems  though  the  American  peo- 
ple are  Just  in  a  trance;  they  have  to  be  told. 
and  you  are  the  man  that  can  do  It.  A  few 
more  letters  like  you  had  In  the  Courier  and 
also  In  the  Oregonlan  should  wake  meet  of 
them.  Hope  to  hear  more  of  you. 
Toxir  truly. 

Anna    Rvmbolzomt, 
e.  c.  rumbolz. 

MxoroBO,  Obec. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Senatob:  Am  writing  you  today 
commending  you  on  your  stand  on  the  Viet- 
nam controversy.  I^-om  visits  around  my 
territory  which  includes  northern  California. 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  I  find  most 
of  my  contacts  are  entirely  In  agreement  witb 
your  reasoning  and  firm  stand.  Tou  have 
taken  a  most  courageous  stand  against  forces 
who  are  In  my  opinion  acting  quite  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  especially  those 
In  this  area. 

I,  personally,  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  would  gladly  do  any- 
thing possible  to  look  after  our  Interests  and 
protection  In  this  hemisphere.  Beyond  that 
and  those  boundaries,  we  are  delving  too 
much  Into  affairs  and  responsibilities  of 
Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

Our  reeources  are  limited  and  the  mount- 
ing Government  debt  is  awesome,  contrary 
to  the  claims  of  our  so-called  leaders.  I  and 
others  believe  and  agree  with  you  that  our 
(the  public)  Interests  should  be  protected 
and  that  the  public  should  have  the  facts 
about  our  Involvements  around  the  world 
and  our  fabulous  giveaways. 

Our  Vice  President  traveling  through  the 
Far  East  Is  demonstrating  his  generosity 
which  has  been  true  to  his  past  record. 
With  that  you  are  no  doubt  quite  familiar. 
If  we  have  danger  from  the  extreme  right, 
then  we  have  the  same  from  the  extreme  left 
of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  some 
time. 

Many  of  your  constituents  are  highly 
pleased  with  your  bo^d  and  forthright  posi- 
tion. We  are  proud  of  you  and  our  Gover- 
nor for  the  sensible  stand  you  have  taken. 

Ours  Is  a  free  country  and  we  want  to 
keep  It  that  way.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
constantly  piddling  away  our  resources  In 
men  and  money.  We  are  depending  upon 
you  to  look  after  our  welfare  in  your  hon- 
orable capacity. 

Sincerely  yours. 

I^a  W.  Bailbt. 
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FoBKST  Oaovc,  Orxo., 

January  30.  1966. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  M^y  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  clear,  concise,  and  very  pertinent 
remarks  made  on  the  CB$  "Congress  and 
the  War"  program,  Sunday. 

Like  Moet  Americans,  I  have  been  very  dis- 
turbed by  the  get-out-of-Vletnam  demon- 
strations around  the  country,  but  even  more 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  average  citizen 
of  this  Republic  literally  cannot  get  any  In- 
formation upon  which  to  make  any  kind  of 
lenstble  Judgment  about  the  war.  The 
equivocal  statements  of  the  President  and 
bis  defenders  do  nothing  but  Increase  my 
anxiety  and,  if  conversation*  with  friends  are 
any  indication,  the  uneaslntess  of  Americans 
Is  general. 

As  though  gross  national  product  has 
anything  to  do  with  ethics  or  International 
law.  I  was  especially  pleased  that  you 
pointed  out  the  moral  and  practical  Issues 
Involved.  We  have  already  been  Judged  (and 
found  wanting)  by  our  fellow  nations,  and 
we  must  face  our  penalty  from  an  interna- 
tional court.  And  we  must  realize  that  this 
war  is  not  likely  to  stop  with  Vietnam. 

I  don't  think  I'm  alone  in  feeling  this  way. 
My  husband,  a  history  professor  at  Pacific 
University,  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  Inside 
Information  I  don't  have.  The  politicians 
and  political  scientists  or  whatever  we  talk 
to  seem  as  much  in  the  dark  as  we  average 
citizens  about  President  Johnson's  Inten- 
tions. If  this  Is  a  democracy,  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  know — at  least  more  than 
we  know  now. 

Pain  in  the  neck  you  ma^  be  to  your  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate,  but  jTm  awfully  glad 
I  voted  for  you. 

Very  sincerely. 

Mrs.'fiUNK  Chipps. 

P.S. — Is  It  possible  to  gQt  a  copy  of  the 
Mansfield  report? 


«  OlIU    I 

S.'FBAh 


Balbm,  Oweg. 
Bon.  Watnx  Mobsb. 

Deab  Mb.  Morse:  As  an  Oregonlan  and  a 
constituent  of  yours  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  afltrmatlon  of  your 
stand  on  the  Vietnam  Iseues,  now  being 
debated  before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congress. 

Tour  Intelligent  and  courageous  effort  to 
end  this  futile  conflict  should  be  applauded 
by  all  who  are  really  Interested  In  peace. 

Please  keep  up  your  efforts.  I  am  sure 
that  eventually  the  American  people  will  g^t 
behind  you  and  others  like  you  to  bring 
pressure  on  those  determlntag  our  course  of 
action,  to  stop  this  undedKired  war. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Gentzhow. 

Portland,  Oreo. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobsb, 
VS.  Seruite, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Morse  :  t '  have  been  so 
thankful  for  your  attitude  toward  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  Whenever  I  have  heard  you 
speak  or  have  read  your  vitws  In  print  they 
have  always  cheered  my  h^art.  I'm  svirely 
very  glad  that  our  Oregon  $«nator  is  against 
this  war. 

Very  sincerely, 

'  Clara  Irwin. 


Asroi 


kave  been  more 


BiA,  Obec. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  _ 
than  sympathetic  to  your  sUnd  on  the  Viet- 
nam Issue,  and  this  flnal  etand  which  you 
»nd  Senator  ORtrxNiNG  assume  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  draft  to  the  situation  U  In- 
splraUonal.  Tou  have  been  willing  to  sUnd 
and  be  counted  for  a  long  time  and  you  are 
Beginning  to  rally  solid  support  from  others 
•uch  as  Senator  Gruznincj 


With  the  change  In  attitude  as  evidenced 
by  the  Catholic  ecumenical  announcement 
which  intimated  that  It  would  be  possible  to 
live  In  the  same  world  with  Communists  and 
that  it  Is  not  necessary  to  eliminate  them — I 
see  s<xne  crack  In  the  superpatrlotlc  front 
which  I  view  somewhat  like  that  of  an 
alcoholic  personality — It  survives  on  the 
euphoria  supplied  by  opportunities  of 
patriotic  demonstration  which  make  It  feel 
greater  and  more  secure  than  It  really  Is. 

I  pledge  myself  to  work  in  your  behalf  as 
hard  as  I  am  able. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Fryback,  Ph.  D. 

Portland,  Oreg., 
February  18,  1966. 

Deab  Senator:  I  know  how  busy  you  must 
be  these  days  but  as  a  citizen  and  a  Korean 
veteran  I  hope  that  you  will  have  the  time 
to  read  my  short  letter  to  you.  I'm  not  a  very 
good  letterwrlter  but  I  felt  that  I  wanted  to 
write  this  one. 

All  these  months  I've  been  reading  about 
your  views  and  watching  you  on  television 
concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  I  wanted 
you  to  know  that  I  agree  with  you  100  per- 
cent. I  want  you  to  know  I  am  very  proud 
to  have  a  person  such  as  yourself  to  represent 
my  thoughts  in  the  Senate.  Without  peo- 
ple like  you  the  average  citizens  such  as  my- 
self would  never  be  heard  of. 

In  closing  may  I  say  that  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  stick  to  whatever  your  beliefs 
may  be  for  the  good  of  our  country,  and  may 
God  give  you  the  strength  and  energy  to 
continue  your  views  concerning  Vietnam. 
Someday  perhaps  I  will  have  the  good  for- 
tune of  being  able  to  meet  you  personally 
and  to  shake  the  hand  of  a  real  man  and  an 
American.  Whatever  I  may  be  able  to  do  for 
you  plestse  do  not  hesitate  to  ask. 
Respectfully  yours, 

BiNO  L.  Chinn. 

Florencx,  Oreo., 
February  14,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mobsb:  The  televised  hear- 
ings on  Vietnam  are  very  enlightening.  They 
bolster  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  which  Is: 
The  United  States  should  admit  Vietnam 
was  and  is  a  mistake,  and  we  should  get  out 
now. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  M.  Hunt.  D.M.D. 

Portland,  Oreo. 
Dear  Senatob:  Be  assured  that  many  more 
than  those  who  write  you  support  your  cou- 
rageous attempt  to  save  this  country  from  Its 
disastrous  and  immoral  cotirse. 
I  am  proud  to  be  an  Oregonlan  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rtmi  H.  Nubsbattm. 

Salem,  Obbc. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Our  family  urges  immediate  and 
open  debate  on  the  Vietnam  war  as  you  have 
suggested. 

Tours  truly. 

L.  P.  MiTCRBU.. 

Salem,  Oreo. 
Dbab  Honobable  Senator  Mobsb:  Thank 
you  very  much  for  the  letters  I  am  receiving 
from  you.  I  agree  with  everything  you  do  In 
regards  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  hope  our 
officials  will  come  to  know  too  that  they  are 
In  a  very  critical  war  and  should  withdraw, 
the  sooner  the  better.  Thank  you  again  for 
the  letters  you  sent  me.  Please  note  my  ad- 
dress has  changed  from  285  McNary  Avenue 
NW.,  to  1375  Ruge  Street  NW.,  Salem,  Oreg. 
Tours  respectfully, 

GKBHABO  GnSBRBCHT. 


PHOBifn,  Orio. 
Dear   Senator   Mo«sx:    We   support   yoxir 
views  and  we  wish  there  were  more  like  you 
and  Senator  Pitlbbight. 

It  disturbed  us  to  hear  Secretary  of  State 
Riisk's  answers  to  why  we  didn't  fight  com- 
munism in  Cuba  in  1960  Just  90  miles  from 
us.  Tet  we  are  asked  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  now  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  McQinley. 

Portland,  Obeo. 
Senator  Wayne  Mobse:  Tou  are  doing  good 
work  there  In  Washington  and  we  hope  that 
we  can  have  peace  with  honor  In  the  near 
future  so  the  boys  can  come  marching  home 
once  again. 

Tour  great  efforts  are  much  appreciated  in 
this  great  State  of  Oregon,  I  feel. 
Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  LiNNis  Wbntworth. 

EtiGXKB,  Obbg. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  The  continuing  hearings  ot  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  which  you,  Sen- 
ator, are  a  member  and  which  Is  so  ably 
chaired  by  Senator  Fitlbrioht,  are  of  deep 
and  abiding  interest  to  me. 

In  no  other  way  can  the  people  of  the 
Nation  learn  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
lawmakers  of  their  country  as  well  as  pos- 
sible by  listening  to  discussions  of  this  na- 
ture. I  heartily  endorse  these  hearings  and 
consider  them  to  be  extremely  Important 
In  helping  the  citizen  to  an  Informed  and 
more  enlightened  state  of  mind. 

We  regularly  receive  the  newsletter  and 
the  excerpt  from  the  Congressional  Record 
trom  your  office,  both  of  which  we  i^preclate 
and  read  with  Interest.  We  commend  your 
able  presentation  of  the  facts  regarding  our 
entry  Into  the  Vietnam  situation  and  hc^>e 
for  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  war  which  Is 
so  tremendously  costly  In  money  and  In 
blood  spilled. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dorothy  E.  Feltus. 

[From  the  Eugene   (Oreg.)   Register  Guard. 
Feb.  IS,  1M«] 

Why   Mot  Withdraw  From  Vixtmam? 
(By  Robert  M.  Hutchlns) 

The  picture  we  get  from  Washington  por- 
trays our  Government  earnestly,  even  fran- 
tically pursuing  all  avenues  to  peace  and 
finding  them  blocked  by  sullen  and  derisive 
Orientals. 

How  can  we  make  peace,  we  say,  U  we  can 
find  nobody  to  make  It  with?  Since  we  can't 
make  peace,  we  must  make  war. 

The  first  question  Is,  how  much  war  do  we 
have  to  make?  A  leading  diplomatic  ez]>ert,_ 
George  Kennan.  has  Joined  a  military  au- 
thority. Gen.  James  Gavin,  in  suggesting 
that  we  stay  where  we  are  and  "simmer 
down."  Their  theory  Is  that  if  we  bang  on 
without  doing  anybody  very  much  damage 
somebody  will  eventually  come  forward  from 
the  other  side  and  offer  to  settle. 

This  proposal  Is  better  than  burning  up 
Vietnam,  North  and  South,  in  the  name  of 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  the  south. 
But  It  leads  to  the  second  question:  Why 
hang  on? 

"Surrender"  is  a  dreadful  word.  Both 
Gavin  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  are  revolted 
by  It.  What  Is  the  matter  with  "with- 
drawal"? 

If  we  have  made  a  mistake.  If  we  have  no 
right  to  be  where  we  are.  If  we  are  doing 
enormous  harm  to  ourselves  as  well  as  others, 
«why  should  we  not  admit  the  mistake  and 
correct  it?  This  Is  something  we  could  do 
all  by  ourselves. 

It  Is  now  officially  admitted  that  we  have 
made  a  mistake.    No  other  Interpretation  can 
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be  plM«d  on  th«  p«aoe  CMnpolgn  of  the  md- 
mtnlstntum.  To  put  tbm  mattar  on  no 
higher  Kroand.  we  hkv«  <toeldMl  «•  cant  win. 

Nobody  has  evtr  suooeadwl  In  dlacowrtng 
any  baali  for  our  presence  In  Vietnam  except 
otir  own  dsdalon  to  go  there.  No  treaty  or 
Interne tl anal  conTcntlon  of  any  sort  author- 
Izee  the  United  States  to  blow  up  some  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  In  order  to  maintain  In 
power  those  who  could  not  haTe  achieved 
power  without  us.  In  attacking  North  Viet- 
nam, we  violated  our  solemn  obligations  un- 
der the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Oeneva  accords  of  19M  did  not  con- 
template two  Independent  countries.  South 
and  North  Vietnam.  On  the  contrary,  they 
ezpUdUy  stated  that  the  whole  territory 
would  be  united  after  elections  to  be  held  in 
1950.  We  prevented  those  elections.  We 
created  the  fiction  that  South  Vietnam  Is  an 
Independent  state  that  has  called  on  us  to 
protect  It  against  aggression. 

So  why  not  wlthdrawt  The  North  Viet- 
namese know  as  well  as  we  do  that  we  can't 
win.  They  are  equally  aware  that  there  Is  no 
moral  or  legal  excuse  for  our  presence.  Why 
should  they  talk  to  us? 

The  reason  we  do  not  withdraw  from  a 
hopslssi  and  guUt-rtdden  adventure  Is  that 
we  have  been  persuaded  by  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury of  propaganda  that  wherever  commu- 
nism raises  lU  ugly  bead  It  U  our  duty  to 
chop  It  off.  We  cannot  allow  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to 
triumph  because  he  Is  a  Cooununlst.  We 
cannot  leave  southeast  Asia  opwi  to  Com- 
munist China. 

The  sKample  otf  Yugoslavia  suggesU  that 
ws  should  be  building  up  Ho  Chi  lUnh 
against  China.  "Pacem  in  TerrU."  the  last 
encyclical  of  Pope  John  XXin.  warns  us  not 
to  let  otir  hatred  of  an  Ideology  lead  us  Into  a 
mistaken  estimate  of  the  Intentions  of  those 
who  profess  it.  The  hypothetical  posslblUty 
of  a  dUtant  danger  does  not  justify  a  present 
crlms. 

PEsauAar  1ft.  1966. 
Dkas  Ssnatob  Moasa:  As  one  of  your  con- 
stituents temporarily  residing  in  the  South. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  many 
of  the  studenu  here  have  expressed  to  me 
their  admiration  for  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam. Many  of  us  believe  that  conscription 
of  students  (or  anyone  else)  to  fight  in  an 
undeclared  war  which  they  regard  as  im- 
moral and  contrary  to  the  naUonal  Interest, 
is  a  usurpation  of  their  basic  poliUcal  rlghta 
and  their  right  to  oppose  the  admlnistra^ 
tlon's  insane  poUdes.  We  hope  that  you  will 
push  your  proposal  to  allow  draftees  to  de- 
fer service  in  Vietnam  and  wlU  continue  to 
vigorously  and  vocally  oppoae  this  war. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Daoootx. 

PosTLANO,  Oase.. 
rebruarp  20,  IMt. 
SnrarOB  ICoasa:    Thanks   for   sticking   by 
your  guoM.    Ths  American  people  need  you 
Senator,  more  than  they  will  ever  know. 
Thank  you. 

W.  J.  PaLMaa. 

Ltons,  Oaao.. 
February  tO,  i9tt. 
Senator  Watks  Moaaa. 
Wathington,  DC. 

Daaa  SaiiAToa  Mouac:  I  have  been  most 
Interested  In  the  public  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Poreign  Bslattons  Committee  and  the 
comments  of  the  witnesses.  In  fact,  I  stayed 
hoRM  from  work  jastarday  to  hear  them. 

I  am  sure  there  has  never  been  a  more  la- 
formative  sMles  or  programs  ever  praeeated. 

I  must  admit,  Senator  lioaas.  that  I  have 
never  voted  (or  jrou  but  it  sesnn  that  the 
queatloos  that  came  to  my  mind  as  the  wtt- 
"■■■M  iav«  their  "r»»'«'«f  rtatsmsati  nn  tte 


vary  ques lions  that  you  aAed  when  your 
turn  of  questioning  began.  So  I  gxiess  your 
thinking  must  be  more  agreeable  than  I  had 
realised. 

I  felt  that  tlM  testimony  of  Mr.  BeU  was 
interesting  in  regard  to  the  economical 
phases  of  the  Vietnameee  front.  Although 
this  information  may  be  available  to  all  of 
us — how  many  private  citizens  know  where 
or  how  to  ask  for  tariff  and  Import  costs  In 
Vietnam  or  how  government  projects  are 
bandied? 

Many,  many  other  pieces  of  InformaUon  In 
regard  to  our  problems  In  the  world  have 
been  brought  to  mind  and  gives  me  much 
food  for  thought. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  line  of  questioning 
pursued  in  regard  to  Ky's  statement  in  Hon- 
olulu In  the  livid  statement  about  refusal 
to  sit  down  at  the  conference  table  or  any- 
where else  with  the  enemy  leaders.  What 
chance  is  there  for  settlement  when  the  pri- 
mary parUeipanto  rrfuse  to  sit  down  to  talk? 
I  was  shocked  to  hear  this  news  broadcast 
and  untu  It  was  mentioned  in  today's  hear- 
ing have  heard  nothing  more  of  It.  It  seems 
most  important  to  me. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  more  people  cannot 
view  these  bearings  In  their  entirety — work- 
ing people,  professional  people,  and  students 
find  It  Impossible  to  see  it  all  and  much  is 
lost  In  the  oonolse  comments  of  the  II  pjn. 
newscaster. 

Am  looking  forward  to  the  testimony  of 
General  Taylor  next  week.  Would  like  to  see 
Mr.  McMamara  there  too,  so  keep  trying.  I 
am  sure  that  he  could  give  the  people  a 
testimony  that  would  not  harm  our  Nation's 
position,  although  am  not  so  sure  about 
this. 

I  felt  It  was  a  prlvUege  Indeed,  to  hear  Mr. 
Kennan's  testimony.  His  ideas  on  the  ef- 
fecU  of  our  foreign  policies  on  the  common 
people  of  these  lands  was  most  interesting 
and  realUOc.  It  U  hard  for  the  American 
people  to  comprehend  the  thinking  and 
problems  of  such  people.  We  have  to  be 
jarred  up  once  In  a  while. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  feel  these  tele- 
vised hearings  are  most  InformaUve  and  I 
hope  they  continue,  not  only  an  the  Vietnam 
crisis  but  on  many  other  subjects  on  which 
we  stand  to  gain  or  lose  m\ich. 
Sincerely, 

Nakn*  DuooAir. 

POBTLAND,  OaXO., 

February  10. 1966. 
Senator  Watnc  Moasx, 
The  Senate. 
Wathington.  DC. 

D«Aa  Mm.  Mobsk:  Keep  up  the  good  work  on 
Vietnam  and  evo-ythlng  else.  I  only  hope 
your  unusually  forthright  language  will  not 
jeopardise  your  Senate  seat  In  your  next 
election. 
Keep  it  up. 

Sincerely,  _ 

Pxm  LoMRorp, 

Erjoxira.  Oaao.. 
February  12,  fM«. 
DxAa  SxNAToa  Moasx:  Need  I  reiterate  that 
you  "scored  "  again  when  Ambassador  Kennan 
was  questioned  by  the  Senate  Poreign  ReU- 
tions  Committee  on  Thursday. 

When  you  read  the  President's  Honolulu 
statement.  It  put  all  the  careful  pussyfooting 
in  proper  perspeoUve.  I'm  sure  the  thought- 
ful people  In  ths  country  appreciate  this. 
Thank  you  for  having  the  courage. 
Thank  you  again. 
Sincerely. 

OoaoTBT  Lama. 
P,S.— I'm  sure   theee   bearlags   wlU   offer 
President  Johnson  aome  ooostructlve  alter- 
naUvaa  to  our  praaaat  oeUialan  course. 


iKBLKa,  Chun., 
February  23,  1966. 
Senator  WsrifK  Moasx. 
Senate  Office  BuiUling. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DxAx  Senatob  Moasx:  Knowing  that  you 
are  feartess  and  uncompromising  when  a 
principle  is  at  stake  we  are  sending  you 
this  newspaper  cUpping  for  your  attention. 
If  its  thesis  is  true  what  hope  Is  there  in 
the  United  States  trying  to  Influence  world 
affairs  anjrwhere,  anyplace?  Are  the  Amer- 
ican people  too  far  gone  on  the  road  to 
personal  gain  without  regard  to  the  rights 
of  others?  Can  the  administration  claim 
that  they  are  activated  by  altruistic  and 
noble  purposes  in  .Vietnam  when  they  can 
do  nothing  to  stop  such  grafting?  And  as 
a  leading  member  of  the  Senate  Poreign 
Relations  Committee  we  are  hopeful  that 
you— If  no  one  else — might  be  able  to  do 
something  about  It. 

We  take  both  the  Oregon  Journal  and  the 
Oregonlan  and  try  to  read  all  sides  and  all 
the  commentators  have  to  say  about  Viet- 
nam. Never  before  In  history  it  seems  to 
us  has  such  an  issue  been  »o  cloudy  and 
mixed  up  and  yet  of  so  vital  Importance 
to  us  and  the  world  at  large.  We  do  not  see 
how  people  can  attack  you  so  bitterly  over 
yo\ir  courageous  stand  In  what  you  think 
to  be  right  unless  they  have  studied  only  one 
side  of  the  Issue.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  you 
are  sincere.  However  the  same  seems  to  be 
true  of  Johnson,  Rusk  and  McNamara.  They 
are  no  less  sincere  than  you  although  taking 
a  very  opposite  stand  to  you.  If  the  top 
statesmen  and  political  leaders  of  the  day 
differ  so  what  right  has  the  ordinary  person 
not  nearly  so  well  versed  on  the  subject  to 
take  such  violent  positions  either  pro  or 
con.  But  whichever  side  U  right  thU 
grafting  should  be  handled  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  it  Is  up  to  Johnson  and  the 
admlnUtration  to  see  that  something  is  done 
about  it  and  we  are  hoping  that  you  can  be 
the  "gadfly"  (the  term  meant  In  no  dis- 
paraging way,  believe  xis)  to  sting  them  Into 
action. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  do  so  in  your  busy  life 
for  we  really  get  anxious  about  such  things 
as  mentioned  above,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

A.   K.   Laasxif. 
Mrs.   A.   K.   LAaSEN. 

P.S.— Since  writing  this  letter  we  have  read 
your  speech  given  before  the  Senate  and 
printed  In  the  Conckxssionai.  Rkcobo  dated 
January  19.  1966.  which  we  received  thU 
morning.  It  is  very  illuminating  and  in- 
structive as  to  the  historical  background  of 
the  present  dispute.  Tour  arguments  seem 
to  be  Irrefutable. 

Coos  Bat,  Oaao., 
February  22.  1966. 
Hon.  Watmi  Mobsc, 
VS.  Senate 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DxAx  Mb.  Mobsx:  I  think  it  most  appropri- 
ate my  first  lettar  to  a  Congressman  be  on 
Washington's  Birthday.  Ttit  role  you  are 
playing  In  Congress  U  equally  as  Important 
as  that  of  our  Plrst  President. 

I  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  attending 
your  lecture  on  the  campus  of  Southwest- 
em  Oregon  Community  College  a  couple 
weeks  ago,  and  while  it  has  been  Impossible 
for  me  to  watch  the  Senate  hearings  on  tele- 
vUion  during  the  daytime,  I  have  certainly 
heard  many  favorable  repercussions  from 
them. 

The  position  you  have  taken  on  our  in- 
volvement In  the  Vietnamese  war  is  most 
commendable,  and  the  fact  that  you  are 
standing  almost  entirely  alone,  in  my  esU- 
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matlon,  warranU  all  the  m^tal  support  we 
in  Oregon  can  give  you.  I  am  most  proud  to 
be  a  citizen  of  Oregon,  and  t«  be  represented 
in  Washington,  D.C,  by  a.  man  of  your 
caliber. 

Please  accept  my  congratulBtions  on  your 
courage  In  the  face  of  such  powerful  opposi- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours. 

BUea  M.  Gbat. 

SCAPPO<)$E,  Oreg., 
Febtuary  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob:  I  admire  tlilB  courage  with 
which  you  state  your  position  on  the  Viet- 
nam situation.  Our  Nation  needs  men  who 
wUl  stand  for  what  Is  right,  even  though  it 
means  standing  alone. 

May  God  grant  you  many  more  years  of 
honorable  service  to  our  cotmtry. 
Sincerely, 

ElXKNE  A.  OSTEB. 

McMlNNVntE,  Obec., 

February  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
V.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Mobse:  I  sbobld  like  to  sup- 
port you  In  your  untiring  eSorta  to  oppose 
the  present  policy  of  the  a<Unlnl8tration  In 
Vietnam. 

It  is  sad  indeed  that  so  many  persons  In 
high  positions  are  so  Insensitive  to  the  world- 
wide distrust  and  hatred  of  the  United  States 
which  is  being  generated  by  this  country's 
unilateral  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Hopefully   the   voices   of   reason   such    as 
yours  win  soon  be  heeded,    i 
Sincerely, 

J.  Paulus. 


Kll^n 


BANlioN,   OREC., 

February  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watne  L.  Moi|3e. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Senator:  Your  stand  on  our  position 
In  Vietnam  Is  well  taken  in  my  book. 

It  Is  by  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  men  of 
your  thinking  that  our  Nation  will  survive 
the  peril  we  face. 

Keep  up  your  good  work.     Tou  have,  I'm 
sure  mcHre  solid  support  thait  you  know. 
Sincerely, 

|il.  W.  Strong. 

CORNEI4I7S,  Oreg., 

Feljjmory  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  it'e  in  full  accord 
with  the  stand  you  have  ta^n  in  regard  to 
the  Vietnam  situation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  H.  ttaETRicH. 
Mrs.  John  H.  Dietrich. 
Mrs.  P.  J|  Dietrich. 

TROtrrDi4.x,  Obec., 

Feituary  13.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Courthouse. 
Portland.  Oreg.  . 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  ThU  letter  Is  written 
to  inform  you  that  we  admire  your  courage 
in  speaking  out  against  the  U.S.  Involvement 
in  Vietnam.  We  heard  your  statements  over 
a  recent  TV  broadcast.  We  believe  you  and 
hope  you  are  successful  In  any  attempU  you 
undertake  to  correct  this  confusing  war. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mthub  Ottogk. 


EuGENB,  Obec. 
Senate  Pobeion  Relations  Committex, 
Washington.  D.C: 

'  I  want  to  say  congratulations  on  the 
"seminars"  on  television.  I  beard  both  Gen- 
eral Gavin  and  George  Kennan  the  full  10 
hours  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  millions 
of  people  had  a  lesson  in  history  and  sanity. 
Sincerely, 

Ann   Kleinsasseb. 

Pebbuart  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  L.  Mobse, 
U.  S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Snt:  This  Is  to  Indicate  my  strong 
support  of  your  fight  for  peace,  and  par- 
ticularly your  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
placing  responsibility  on  the  United  Nations 
or  some  other  International  body. 

I  also  would  favor  a  bill  to  prevent  send- 
ing draftees  to  Vietnam  for  actions  which 
would  run  counter  to  their  own  consciences. 

Thank  you  for  your  vigorous  and  stead- 
fast Interest  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  of 
government  by  the  people. 
Respectfully. 

VnuaNiA  Corning. 

CoRVALLis,  Oreo., 
February  24. 1966. 
Hon.  Watne    Morse, 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Morbe:  Words  cannot  ex- 
press how  grateful  I  am  for  your  clear  and 
sensible  stand  against  the  President's  Viet- 
nam policy.  In  my  travels  to  eastern  Ore- 
gon, I  find  more  and  more  people  talking 
about  the  war.  They  wouldn't  talk  about 
It  a  few  months  ago.  Usually  they  say 
something  fairly  neutral  until  they  find  how 
the  other  person  feels  about  It.  Many  peo- 
ple over  there  feel  unsure  about  our  Involve- 
ment in  that  country.  As  you  know,  east- 
ern Oregonlans  tend  to  be  more  conservative 
than  in  the  cities  of  the  western  area.  There 
is  a  group  of  professional  workers  in  Med- 
ford  who  oppose  the  war.  They  are  too 
cautious  to  come  out  openly  in  the  papers 
because  of  the  reactionary  opinions  of  the 
"wheels"  in  that  town.  Antiadminlstration 
policy  feeling  here  In  Corvallls  seems  to  be 
spreading.  We  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
50  persons,  mostly  professors,  to  partici- 
pate In  a  i>eace  vigil  at  Christmastime.  Still 
more  have  joined  our  ranks  since  then. 
There  Is  going  to  be  a  large  international 
protest  of  the  war  on  March  25  and  26. 
Rumor  has  It  that  there  will  be  more  than 
10  nations  participating  In  some  form  of 
protest  on  those  days. 

Some  of  us  have  written  Mr.  Howard  Mor- 
gan to  ask  him  to  run  for  the  Senate.  We 
don't  want  to  have  to  choose  between 
Robert  Duncan  and  Mark  Hatfield. 

I  know  you  will  keep  up  th?  good  work.    I 
will  support  you  at  every  opportunity. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Stebbins. 


The  Dalles,  Oreg., 

February  25, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sena'tor  Morse:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  speech  In  the  Concbessional 
Record.  Our  family  agrees  with  you  100 
percent  about  everything  you  say  concern- 
ing our  operations  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  eticlosing  some  pages  from  the 
Oregonlan  in  which  I  thought  you  might 
be  interested.  It  would  seem  that  the  mass 
communications  media  in  this  country,  even 
on  the  news  pages,  are  being  used  as  giant 
propaganda  weapons  by  this  admlnUtration. 


Letters  are  beginning  to  appear  In  our 
local  paper  pro  and  con  the  Vietnam  war, 
but  the  writers'  names  are  omitted  by  re- 
quest to  the  editor.  They  are  afraid.  Por 
families  with  draft-age  sons,  freedom  of 
speech  is  no  longer  a  reality. 

The  UB.  Senate  seems  to  be  our  last  hope 
between  the  American  people  and  a  real 
dictatorship.  Tlie  House  of  Representatives 
has  apparently  given  up  doing  Ita  own 
thinking. 

God  bless  you  and  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  William  E.  May. 

Pkbruart  as,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
January  "Senator  Moasx  Reporta"  and 
especially  for  the  copy  of  your  speech  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  January  16  concerning 
Vietnam. 

Tou  brought  out  numeroxis  polnte  that 
needed  airing  and  you  helped  set  the  record 
straight.  In  taking  to  task  the  White 
House,  the  State  Department,  and  the  De- 
fense Department  you  used  stralght-frc«n- 
tbe-sboulder  language;  not  a  lot  of  double 
talk. 

I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  the  many 
complex  situations  of  today  but  I  do  know 
It  is  frustrating  to  feel  the  integrity  of  our 
own  Government  Is  subject  to  question  even 
while  human  life  is  at  stake.  I  love  my 
country,  as  I  am  certain  you  also  do,  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  our  other  political 
leaders  do  too. 

Many  thanks  for  coming  out  as  you  did 
and  for  making  your  position  so  very  clear. 
Sincerely, 

Victor  O.  Obttrcnxb. 

Salxic,  Oxkg., 
February  27,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  How  grateful  we  are 
for  your  courageous  leadership  on  this  whole 
Issue  of  Vietnam.  We  follow  closely  day  by 
day  the  contribution  you  make  to  clarify 
the  Issue.  I  sat  tor  almost  as  many  hours 
as  you,  viewing  the  Senate  Poreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings.  Many  of  our 
friends  did  likewise.     More  power  to  you. 

We  do  hope  you  are  successful  in  getting 
Congress  to  rescind  the  resolution  the  Con- 
gress passed  in  1964.  which  the  President  has 
used  as  a  mandate  for  his  action.  We  trust 
the  Congress  will  not  appropriate  the  94.8 
billion  for  further  conduct  of  the  war. 

I'm  enclosing  an  ad  we  ran  In  the  States- 
man and  the  Capitol-Journal  dailies.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  effect  it 
had  in  your  mall,  if  any,  the  week  following. 

We  feel  a  tremendous  urgency  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  support  you  and 
others.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions? 
I've  spent  the  whole  day.  Sunday,  just  writ- 
ing to  you  Senators.  Also  wrote  CBS,  both 
commending  them  for  running  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings  and 
condemning  them  for  subsequent  censor- 
ship and  coloring  of  nevro  following  Priend- 
ly's  resignation. 

Here  is  a  quotable  quote: 

"Rarely  in  the  history  of  world  affairs  has 
any  country  Indulged  in  such  a  colossal  act 
of  self-righteous  arrogance  as  did  our  United 
States  when  we  decided  for  the  strife-torn 
people  of  South  Vietnam  that  they  are 
better  off  dead  than  Red." — ^Rabbi  Israel 
Margolles,  Beth  Am,  the  People's  temple, 
New  York  City,  December  11,  1966. 

Thanks  too,  tor  the  reprinto  from  the 
Congressional  Rkcoro  and  other  material 
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which  you  a«at  to  keep  us  Informed.  I 
would  like  to  hare  some  of  the  ▼alu&tole  re- 
prints from  the  Senste  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  heturlnf.  Senstor  Pttlxsxcrt's 
summarr  statement  following  Dean  Rusk's 
testimony  was  classic. 
Sincerely. 

Maaruf  and  Violet  Nrmxroiv. 
P.S. — It  Is  not  necessary  to  take  up  your 
secretary's    time    In    answering    our    letters. 
Just  know  we  are  with  you  99  percent  of  the 
time. 

Viourr  NnTLrroN. 

Statton.  Oaxo.. 
February  2i.  1946. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb. 
VS.  Senate. 
Wajtiington.  D.C. 

Hon.  Sbiakm  Ifoasc:  We  are  behind  you 
100  percent  In  the  stand  you  are  taUng  in 
Vietnam.  Would  that  more  Congressmen 
were  like  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Bdw.  J.  BcLL. 

EaoKNB,  Oaao., 
February  15,  t96i. 

DsAB  SsMAToa  Momai:  Hats  off  to  you  and 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

We,  and  many  of  our  neighbors  congrat- 
ulate you  for  your  fine  effort  In  helping  to 
get  the  facts  before  the  American  people. 

Apparently,  a  large  segment  of  the  John- 
son admlnlatratton  have  faUed  to  take  a 
lesson  from  their  defeat  In  the  Kocsan 
war.  It  seems  we  hare  failed  to  champion 
peace — because  It  bothers  people  like  Ifr. 
McNamara  and  Kr.  (Oen.)  Maxwell  Taylor. 
who  apparently  act  purely  for  the  Interest  at 
the  war  industries — perhaps  you  will  accom- 
plish what  our  lukewarm  or  sold-out  poli- 
ticians have  failed  to  do. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  we  are  watch- 
ing the  hearings  with  keen  interest. 
Sincerely. 

The  J.  W.  V/Aijs.tMa. 

(If  It  were  possible  to  re-do  our  votes  of 
last  election — we'd  stirely  make  some 
changes.    But  then,  there's  another  in  ISM.) 

Ann  Aaaoa,  Mich.. 

February  tt.  1M«. 
Hotf.  Watm*  Mosaa. 
VS.  Senate. 
WaahinfUm,  D.C. 

Dsas  Sbmatob:  First  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
that  my  wife  and  I  both  Oregon  residents, 
support  fully  your  criticism  of  present  for- 
eign policy  in  Vietnam  and  Latin  America. 

Recently  you  sent  \is  "The  State  of  the 
War  in  Vietnam."  a  speech  you  made  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  19M,  In  the  Senate.  If  you  could 
send  us  atMlttonal  copies  we  would  like  to 
send  them  to  rarlous  people  with  whom  we 
are  debating  the  topic.  We  could  very  easily 
make  very  good  use  of  B  to  10  copies. 

It  seems  that  your  arguments  have  been 
basically  legal  ones.  Other  good  points  could 
be  made  on  the  moral  level  of  course.  But. 
perhaps  unfortunately,  the  debate  seems  to 
hinge  In  most  people's  minds  on  the  issue  of 
the  seemingly  pragmatic  queetlon  of  how  to 
stop  communism,  morality,  and  legal  ques- 
tions being  peripheral. 

The  argument  as  I  hear  it  says  that  If  we 
don't  do  what  we  are  doing  we  will  enoour- 
age  national  wars  of  liberation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  following  argument  could  be 
made  to  refute  that  position.  Olven  that  our 
objective  Is  to  Inhibit  such  wars  in  the  fu- 
ture, our  efforts  in  Vietnam  should  be  evalu- 
ated In  terms  of  that  objective.  Such  wars 
seem  first  to  Involve  a  political  stage  In 
which  foroes  are  gatt.ered  for  the  second 
stage,  the  actual  military  effort.  Sine*  the 
polittcal  stags  seems  to  eome  first,  and  Is  In 
that  sense  the  crucial  stage,  what  effects  do 
our  poUolss  have  at  thU  political  level.  It 
might  be  suggested  that  our  present  efforts 


would  In  fact  fertilize  anti-American,  and 
pro  antl- American  organisational,  feelings 
and  activities.  I  Imagine  this  wovld  be  easier 
to  show  In  the  case  of  the  Santn  Doaslngo 
"effort  to  stop  communism,"  but  It  would 
seem  likely  to  be  a  valid  point  in  Vietnam  as 
well.  Also,  the  Illegality  and  immorality  of 
our  position  could  be  seen  In  this  contejct  as 
working  to  our  practical  disadvantage  to  the 
extent  that  It  helped  generate  the  political 
atmosphere  In  countries  that  could  later  be 
the  targets  of  national  wars  of  liberation. 

We  wish  we  could  do  more  in  correcting 
our  current  policies.  We  appreciate  your 
efforts. 

Sincerely. 

OaBT  R.  HAl<n.TON. 

CoixccK  Pabk,  Ms. 
Senator  Watnb  Mo«ss, 

VS.  Senate. 
Wathington.  DC 

DcAB  Sknatob  Mobsb:  May  I  extend  my 
deep  appreciation  for  your  courageous  ef- 
fort in  enlightening  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  horrible  situation  which  pres- 
ently confronts  us  all.  Needless  to  say  there 
will  be  those  who  will  say  that  you  are  a 
member  of  some  Conununist  conspiracy 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  our  govern- 
mental structure.  This  sir.  as  you  know, 
is  the  price  one  must  pay  In  order  to  gen- 
erate and  convince  people  of  a  higher  prin- 
ciple. 

Sir,  I  am  behind  you  100  percent. 
Respectfully, 

R0NAIJ>  J.  PSItONB. 

Camssiogb,  Mass., 

February  21.  1966. 
Dbab  Sxnatos  Mobsb:  My  wife  and  I,  resi- 
dents of  Oregon,  strongly  support  your 
courageous  stand  on  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  is  indeed  In  deep  waters  there,  and 
strong  voices  are  very  much  needed  at  this 
time  to  make  sure  that  the  people  are  pre- 
sented with  articulate  and  thoughtful  al- 
ternatives to  the  administration's  policies. 
We  hope  you  will  continue  to  oppose  courses 
of  action  which  seem  to  you  unwise. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  McClaxak. 

BrruBSoa.  Md.. 
February  26,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnc  Mobsk. 
Scruite  Offlce  Building. 
Wathington,  D.C.  f 

Dbab  Senatos  Mobsb:  Please  know  that 
during  the  entire  course  of  the  Vietnam  af- 
fair you  have  been  speaking  for  me.  I  know 
too  little  of  practical  politics  to  understand 
why  an  honest  stand  on  an  issue  gets  a  man 
discounted  (or  black  washed)  as  a  crank,  and 
why  "statesmanship"  must  Involve  shifti- 
ness.    I  prefer  your  method. 

So  if  you  read  a  nasty  column  by  one  of 
our  latter-day  Clausewlu'  which  accuses 
you  of  woolly  thinking  it  might  be  of  minute 
comfort  to  remember  that  one  citizen  thinks 
that  you  are  one  of  the  only  two  Senators 
who  have  been  on  this  issue  both  right  and 
courageous. 

Sincerely. 

C.  W.  McCirrcmN. 

Dmorr.  Mich.. 
rebritsry  22,  IMC. 
Hon.  Watne  Mobsb. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Mobsb:  Just  a  few  words  of  heart- 
felt thanks  for  your  Intelligent  and  courage- 
ous position  on  Vietnam,  and  particularly  for 
your  being  able  to  bring  these  discussions  to 
the  public. 

It  U  ironic  that  those  In  postUon  of  power 
and  control  do  not  aooept  the  fact  that  unless 
there  Is  public  discussion  (and  freedom  of 
all  kinds  of  expression  of  opinions)  they  are 
Jeopardizing   the   very  rlghU  and  freedoms 


on  the  domestic  front  that  they  claim  to  be 
trying  to  pressrve  tntemaUonaUy. 
Again,  thank  you  and  with  aU  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hbbbbbt  T.  Rikbluto. 

Ann  Aaaoa,  MXch.. 

February  20,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Mobsb:  I  hope  that  you  will 
find  continued  energy  to  keep  up  your  per- 
sistent cnucism  of  the  Vietnam  policy  of  the 
administration. 

It  is  without  doubt  In  error;  and  only  by 
continuing  to  keep  its  follies  and  promises 
before  the  public  can  changes  be  effected. 
Sincerely. 

Nicolaus  C.  Miixs. 

Buoouraajt.UJ., 
February  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Mobsb, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Mobse:  Tour  honest,  wise, 
ancf  fearless  stand  that  what  we  are  doing  In 
Vietnam  is  wrong,  futile,  and  dangerous, 
gives  me  and  many,  many  others  like  me  a 
little  heart  and  hope.  I  fought,  bled,  and 
nearly  died  In  the  First  World  War.  Now  I 
conaldsr  war  a  complete  negation  of  rational 
behavior. 

Keep  on  standing  out  against  our  tragic 
waste  of  money  and  lives  In  the  undeclared 
war  In  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  FaBBSfSM  Jennet. 

St.  PETBXSBUItC.  Pla., 

February  21, 1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob:  No  answer  is  requested  but 
pass  this  letter  on  to  your  colleagues. 

This  is  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the 
writer  and  his  friends  for  your  forthright 
and  Just  stand  on  our  dilemma  in  Asia.  We 
believe  that  you  and  Senator  FtrLSBiCHT  can 
prevent  the  fruition  of  the  Impending  holo- 
caust m  Asia  with  a  direct  television  appeal 
to  the  American  people.  The  very  form  and 
substance  of  this  G«»remment  la  at  stake 
in  this  matter  and  If  you  fall  •  •  •  there  ap- 
pears little  hope  for  the  Nation  Itself. 

If  you  fail.  It  is  too  probable  that  the 
Chinese  Army  will  march  when  spring  trips 
north  again.  You  just  don't  start  a  ruckus 
In  a  man's  backyard  without  a  retort  from 
him.  Example:  The  Cuban  crisis  at  our 
own  back  stoop  *  *  *  we  acted  and  so  will 
China. 

Since  the  Premier  of  North  Vietnam  or- 
ganized and  helped  to  direct  the  rebellion 
of  Indochina  against  Prance,  It  is  a  certainty 
that  a  great  majority  of  its  people  remember 
and  respect  him.  Therefore,  to  deny  the 
Vletcong  representation  at  the  peace  table 
Is  to  Invite  a  never-ending  war  of  attri- 
tion •  •  •  one  In  which  the  American  people 
will  ultimately  rebel  against  forced  tyranny 
at  home. 

As  If  our  Nation  Isn't  already  in  deep  trou- 
ble, it  Is  entering  a  storm  cycle  unprece- 
dented In  weather  history  which.  In  itself  will 
compound  the  confusion  of  our  leadership. 
This,  together  with  a  ma  Jot;  conflict  in  Asia 
may  well  destroy  your  Nation  and  mine. 
Respectfully. 

CLAUSS  arBICXLAMD 

BaooKum,  Mass., 

rebmary  20.  1996. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb. 
5en«<s  OJloe  BMiUUng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  persistent  and 
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courageous  manner  In  which  you  have  ex- 
posed the  folly  of  our  position  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  you  have  continued  to  main- 
tain close  contact  with  the  people  of  Oregon 
during  this  trying  period,  for  the  American 
Nation  would  be  much  the  poorer  without 
your  presence  In  the  Senate. 

With  aU  good  wishes. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Au,AN  Smo. 


Pauis,  Prance. 
February  20.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  young  New 
Yorkers  who  have  been  traveling  In  Europe 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  it  Is  with 
ever-Increasing  dismay  that  we  read  and 
hear  of  our  country's  mounting  Involvement 
in  the  Vietnamese  war. 

Both  of  us  have  been  active  in  opposing 
the  war  during  the  last  year,  and  have  been 
uneasy  ever  since  the  United  States  entered 
into  the  conflict.  Aside  trom  our  feeling 
that  political  reality  makes  the  involvement 
of  oiu"  Armed  Forces  an  absurd  and  tragic 
mistake.  We  are  both  deeply  against  war, 
and  the  senseless  brutality  and  slaughter, 
terror  and  destruction  that  characterize  this 
war  in  particular. 

Our  motivation  to  wrlt«  you  stems  from 
a  troubled  feeling  we  have  about  what  seems 
to  us  to  be  going  on  In  tbe  United  States. 
We  looked  forward  to  the  open  hearings  In 
tbe  Senate,  and  even  though  they  were  not 
planned  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  wished, 
they  appeared  to  us  as  the  greatest  existing 
hope  that  tbe  Chief  Executive's  blind  misuse 
of  power  could  begin  to  be  arrested,  or  at 
least  curbed. 

After  hearing  you  speak  In  New  York  last 
summer  we  were  glad  to  know  that  there  are 
some  clearsighted,  energetic  champions  of 
our  cause  representing  us  in  the  Senate. 
Both  you  and  Senator  Grutning  have  shown 
great  courage  and  Intelligence  In  dealing 
with  the  stubborn  egotism  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

But  we  still  remain  troubled,  not  only  by 
the  threat  of  flag-waving  "superpatrlots" — 
modem  day  Jlngolsts  who  seek  to  discredit 
us  by  defamation,  but  by  the  large  nimibers 
of  Americans  who  seem  to  be  permitting 
themselves  to  be  led  like  sheep  Into  the  be- 
lief that,  out  of  some  supreme  loyalty,  they 
must  support  whatever  unwise  decision  made 
by  the  administration. 

We  feel  that  all  Americans  are  entitled, 
and  should  be  able  to  know  all  the  facts,  and 
should  judge  for  themselves.  If  this  would 
truly  happen,  we  believe  that  the  "great 
consensus"  supposedly  supporting  the  Chief 
Executive  would  be  exposed  as  a  hollow 
slogan,  and  true  public  opinion  would  dic- 
tate a  sane  policy. 

In  our  experiences  abroad  we  have  found 
that  most  Europeans  with  whom  we  have 
come  In  contact,  consider  the  U^S.  role  In 
the  war  both  dangerous  and  foolish.  The 
French  especially,  after  years  of  Indochlnese 
bloodshed,  are  particularly  adept  at  not  be- 
ing fooled  by  the  rosy  picture  of  the  war 
emanating  from  the  Information  services  of 
the  U3.  Oovemment.  The  newspaper,  Le 
Monde,  has  exposed  so  many  of  Rusk's  and 
McNamara's  decepUons  that  It  now  merely 
takes  them  for  granted  as  decepUons  and 
leaves  It  at  that,  at  least  so  It  seems. 

We  wish  to  encourage  you  In  your  cam- 
paign to  enlighten  the  American  people,  and 
to  prevent  the  terrible  outcome  to  which 
the  present  policy  of  the  Ctovernment  must 
Inevitably  lead. 

We  are  keenly  Interested  In  what  we  can 
do  to  aid  the  cause  of  peace. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours. 

ABTHT7B   Bergen. 
Roberta  Bxbgkn. 


Larcbmont,  N.Y. 
February  20,  1966. 
Senator   Wayne    Morse:    God   bless   you. 
Senator.    How   wonderful   to   be  a  man  of 
conscience  long  before  anyone  had  the  cour- 
age to  be  labeled  a  "dove." 

Our  family  and  many  of  my  friends  are 
your  devoted  admirers  and  applaud  your 
stand  to  oppose  this  shameful  war  In  Viet- 
nam 

We  feel  the  hope  of  the  world  lies  with 
you  and  other  men  of  courage  like  you. 

Please  know  there  are  many,  many  like  us 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world. 
Yours  truly, 

June  Harris. 

Grosse  Pointe  Park.  Mich., 

February  20. 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
V.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Mobsb:  Thank  you  sincerely 
for  bringing  before  the  American  people  the 
Issues  and  truths  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your  states- 
manship; there  is  so  little  left  in  our  country. 

We  urge  continued  "live"  TV  coverage  of 
public  testimony,  particularly  by  McNamars 
and  Humphbet.  It  would  be  excellent  IX 
more  of  the  coverage  could  be  seen  during  the 
evening,  when  the  men  as  well  as  the  women 
of  our  country  could  hear  firsthand  the 
opinions  and  views  they  need  and  want  to 
hear.  We  who  "pay  the  blU"  In  lives  and  tax 
money  have  the  right  to  hear  the  issues 
discussed.  It  Is  our  men  and  our  money  the 
President  and  his  henchmen  are  committing 
to  Vietnam.  Never  has  a  President  had  so 
much  power  and  been  so  unconcerned  about 
what  tbe  people  want.  President  Johnson 
appears  concerned  only  about  his  power  and 
political  dictatorship,  which  does  exist. 

You  Senators  are  our  hope — please  con- 
tinue the  Investigations  and  make  this  man 
(the  President)  and  his  advisers  account  fox 
the  commitments  they  have  made  in  our 
name  but  with  no  authority  from  us.  We 
have  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  fancy  "ad- 
visers" when  we  vote  for  an  official,  yet  these 
men  are  blueprinting  our  poUcles — let's  put 
a  stop  to  that. 

We  do  not  belong  In  tbe  Vietnam  civil 
war — let's  get  out — keep  our  men  and 
money  at  home. 

Mr.  Rusk  testified  that  we  are  "willing 
to  go  along  and  accept"  the  result  of  a  free 
election  In  South  Vietnam,  even  though  they 
vote  for  a  Communist  government.  0\ir  men 
would  then  be  giving  their  lives  for  one  free 
election  since  if  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
choose  a  Communist  government,  there  will 
never  be  another  free  election.  That's  too 
great  a  sacrifice  to  ask  of  an  American  boy,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  American  dollars. 

With  great  respect,  we  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  R.  Ripka, 
Nanct  H.  Ripka. 

PS. — We  strongly  urge  the  reclslon  of  the 
1964  resolution. 


Emcxno,  Cauf., 
February  19,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  public  utter- 
ances on  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  your  prob- 
ing questions  in  the  recent  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings  concerning  UJ5.  policy 
in  that  unfortunate  country  deserve  the 
gratitude  and  commendation  of  every  Amer- 
ican cltlsen. 

You  are  performing  a  truly  great  pubUc 
service  In  attempting  to  reveal  to  the  people 
of  this  counby  the  Tery  dangerous  course 
our  Government  Is  now  pursuing  and  how. 
If  this  course  Is  not  changed  In  tbe  direction 


of  a  more  rational  policy,  we  may  be  headed 
for  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Please  keep  on  calling  for  a  sane  and  mod- 
erating policy  in  this  destructive  and  Im- 
moral war  we  are  carrying  on  against  the 
people  of  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
You  and  your  colleagues  of  like  mind  on  the 
Foreig^n  Relations  Committee  will  be  able 
to  reach  the  good  sense  and  conscience  of 
the  American  people  over  the  heads  of  the 
President  and  his  misguided  advisers.  Then 
perhaps  you  will  have  achieved  the  "con- 
sensus" for  peace  the  President  will  find  hard 
to  ignore. 

All  of  us  who  are  interested  in  peace  owe 
you  and  men  like  Senator  Fitlbright  a  huge 
debt  of  gratitude.  I  wish  to  express  my  own 
feeling  of  admiration  and  appreciation  to 
you  for  trying  to  return  UJS.  policy  to  the 
course  of  rationality,  morality,  and  legality. 
Sincerely, 

Herbebt  HERRrrr. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
February  20,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
VJS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  an  assurance 
of  my  continuing  support  for  your  continued 
stanch  and  courageous  advocacy  of  ration- 
ality In  Vietnam,  in  southeast  Asia,  and  in 
foreign  policy  In  general. 
Sincerely, 

Cabol  F.  DmisKo. 

Brighton.  Mass., 
February  20.  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watne  Mobsb, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  fully  in 
accord  with  your  position  regarding  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  urge  you  strongly  to 
Introduce  the  measure  which  Secretary  Rusk 
has  challenged  you  to  do.  TTie  President  has 
continued  in  bis  little  war  unchecked  and 
In  violation  of  the  Constitution  for  too  long. 
We  are  a  democratic  nation  and  contrary 
to  a  marked  trend  in  the  oppoelte  direction 
will  continue  to  be  so. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  it  passes — and  by  a 
wide  margin. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Michel  Potrbav. 

RoTAL  Oak,  Mich., 

February  19,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
SerMtor  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  been  reading 
about  and  listening  to  your  committee  hear- 
ings, and  the  Impression  I  draw  from  all  of 
the  proceedings  is  that  to  all  except  you  and 
Senator  Fttlbricht  those  of  us  who  dis- 
agree with  the  Johnson  decisions  are  not 
much  better  than  Benedict  Arnold.  This  Is 
not  so.  I've  had  relatives  In  the  armed 
services  since  the  Revolutionary  War.  They 
served  their  country  during  times  of  war,  and 
I  have  been  proud  of  them,  but  I  am  not 
proud  of  what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam. 

This  is  not  a  war.  President  Johnson  was 
given  a  blank  check  to  do  as  be  pleased  In 
Vietnam.  The  Congress  gave  away  the  stops 
put  into  our  Constitution.  Is  there  nothing 
we  can  do  to  rescind  this  action?  liSt  us 
get  back  to  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  an  18-year-old  son  In  college  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
of  his  being  sent  to  Vietnam.  This  Is  not 
what  I  have  raised  my  son  for,  and  I  am 
heartsick  for  all  of  our  boys  who  are  fight- 
ing over  there  simply  because  otir  President 
has  envisioned  himself  as  Una  father  of  the 
world. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  enter  Into  every 
civil  war  m  the  world.  I  think  we  are  ter- 
ribly  wrong,   and   have   always  thought   It 
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took  more  courage  to  say  you're  wrong  than 
to  (tubbomly  Insist  you  are  always  right.  I 
think  we  should  bring  our  troops  home  from 
Vietnam.  We  are  „  big  enough  nation  to 
admit  we  were  wrong,  but  the  head  of  this 
country  doesn't  seen  to  be.  I  hope  he  will 
someday  realise  what  he  has  done  to  the 
young  men  and  their  families  that  he  has 
Involved  In  this  action. 

I  applaud  your  courage  In  not  being  "yea 
men,"  and  I  hope  you  can  overpower  your 
opponents. 

Sincerely, 

THcaasA  A.  Colvin. 

LOMBAaD.  Iix.. 
February  21.  1966. 
Senator  Watni  Moasx. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Wattiington.  D.C. 

DxAM  SKNATOt  Motsx :  Thank  Ood  for  peo- 
ple like  you  who  have  put  Integrity  and 
decency  above  poUUcs.  You  have  earned 
the  respect  and  graUtude  of  the  enUre  Na- 
tion,   Democrats   and   Republicans   alike. 

As  you  know,  many  mothers  wrote  and 
telegraphed  President  Johnson  and  their 
various  Senators  when  they  saw  the  Impend- 
ing danger  of  commitment,  but  the  Presi- 
dent chose  to  disregard  the  pleas. 

Many  of  us  begged  to  have  the  problem 
placed  In  the  UJf.  When  we  were  stunned 
by  the  President's  war  address  we  sent  more 
letters  and  telegrams  trying  to  stay  his 
hand. 

We  have  been  111.  to  say  the  least.  Ours 
are  the  war  babies  and  we  can't  forget  past 
tears.    We  see  no  necessity  for  more  war. 

Tou  are  not  unaware,  of  course,  that  In 
a  sincere  effort  to  make  our  views  known,  we 
have  been  lumped  with  Communist  sympa- 
thizers. Our  only  Interest  Is  in  loving  our 
sons  and  In  trying  to  save  their  Uvea.  If  love 
Is  a  crime,  we  are  Indeed  guilty. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  a  Presi- 
dent's first  duty  Is  to  preserve  and  protect 
families  at  home,  not  desecrate  them.  I  am 
not  alone  In  this  assumption.  Tou  will  find 
that  any  place  women  meet.  President  John- 
son has  become  the  household  word  for 
enemy. 

We  see  him  swinging  at  a  mirage  and  cry- 
ing wolf  In  an  effort  to  cover  up  a  bad  de- 
cision and  salvage  his  Image  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  erred  in  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  when  he  chose  blood  first 
and  economics  second.  We  clearly  recognize 
economic  aid  as  a  duty,  but  In  our  minds  It 
represented  our  first  and  only  duty  or 
commitment. 

Like  many  others  I  voted  for  President 
Johnson  In  the  belief  that  he  would  keep 
America  out  of  war.     I  feel  betrayed. 

I  send  you  my  gratitude  and  pray  that  you 
win  keep  pressing  home  the  point  that  war 
will  never  end  If  we  refuse  to  consult  with 
those  we  blithely  term  aggressors.  It  Is  their 
home  and  their  country  and  their  right  to 
help  solve  its  problems. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Robot  L.  Babta. 

Waukbsha.  Wn., 
February  19,  IHt. 
Senator  Watns  Moaaa, 
United  Statet  Senate. 
WatMngton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sbmatob  Mobbb:  We  congratulate  you 
for  the  Investigation  which  the  Senate  Is  con- 
ducting into  the  Administration's  war  poli- 
cies. At  thU  point  in  bUtory,  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dent holds  such  awesome  powers  that  he  can, 
almost  singlehanded,  commit  the  whole 
country  to  war  against  any  party  he  names. 
It  Is  therefore  all  the  more  Important  in  this 
American  democracy  to  reveal  his  operations 
and  those  of  his  numerous  departments.  In 
particular,  the  military.  State,  and  the  CIA. 
What  Is  good  for  the  Pr«atfteot  ia  not  necoa- 
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sartly  good  for  the  rest  of  ua,  and  we  favor 
the  restoration  of  the  balance  of  powers 
which  was  and  still  U  prescribed  by  the  mag- 
nificent American  Constitution. 

It  is  so  essy  for  big  war  hawks  to  condemn 
and  smear  those  who  object  to  wars  with 
charges  of  cowardice,  subversion,  stupidity, 
blindness,  willful  disobedience,  etc.,  ad 
nauseam.  But  we  contend  that  It  takes  as 
much  courage  and  bravery  to  stand  up  and 
question  the  warpower  structure,  as  to  face 
the  fire  of  a  foreign  opponent.  As  for  stupid- 
ity and  blindness,  how  many  of  the  big  war 
hawks  of  recent  history  drove  their  follow- 
ers not  to  glorious  victory,  but  to  ignominious 
defeat  and  disaster?  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Tojo, 
Napoleon,  Kaiser  Wilhelm — to  name  but  a 
few.  Bven  Stalin  tried  to  liquidate  a  small 
nation  In  a  brief  campaign  (Finland).  The 
list  Is  endless  with  names  of  those  whose 
errors  of  prophecy  were  colossal. 

It  seems  that  since  1041  the  United  States 
has  been  constantly  at  war.  and  in  our  pres- 
ent state,  being  entangled  everywhere  In  the 
world  with  governments — democratic,  dicta- 
torial, feudallstlc,  and  whatnot,  it  looks  as 
though  there  can  be  no  end  to  our  armed 
conflicts.  This  Is  sickening,  and  makes  a 
mockery  of  national  policy  that  pretends  to 
be  the  "Oreat  Society."  Too  much  of  o\ir 
national  substance,  manpower,  blood  and 
productive  genius  is  being  squandered  reck- 
lessly in  the  bottomless  pits  of  war  and  Its 
consequences.  This  monstrous  folly  can  only 
bring  us  to  disastrous  ends.  Even  now.  the 
swelling  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
United  States  from  many  quarters  overseas, 
where  we  expected  to  enjoy  some  respect  and 
affection,  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  devel- 
opments of  this  decade.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  not  a  gang  of  International  cannon- 
aders  in  the  world,  but  present  military  prep- 
arations and  actions  make  us  look  that  way. 
We  strongly  oppose  thU  UB.  war  on 
Vietnam,  and  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  expose  Its  follies  and  corruptions.  In 
piu-ticular,  we  dread  the  posslblUty  that  VS. 
military  acUon  in  Vietnam  will  provoke  the 
Chinese  to  war  against  us — with  cooperation 
of  the  Russians,  of  course.  We  strongly  back 
you  in  your  efforts  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
halt,  and  hope  that  you  will  vote  strongly 
against  any  congressional  bills  that  demand 
expenditures  or  authorization  for  It. 
Yours  most  sincerely. 

Rat  T.  Wbnoland. 

Chablottx  S.  Wendland. 

Oaixipous,  Ohio, 
February  1$,  19St. 
Hon.  Watnc  Mobbb. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  Mobse  :  This  Is  to  thank  you 
for  your  stubborn  and  most  rational  efforts 
In  behalf  of  a  sane  policy  on  southeast  Asia. 
Be  assured  that  there  are  many  of  us  out- 
side of  Oregon  who  support  you  and  agree 
with  you.  The  cynicism  of  Deain  Rusk's 
clever  ploy  today,  challenging  the  Senate 
to  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  appropriations  bill, 
does  not  escape  notice.  Any  knowledgeable 
person,  of  course,  knows  the  bill  will  pass 
(they  always  do)  but  those  of  you  who  vote 
against  It  have  already  been  branded.  Nat- 
urally this  will  not  In  the  least  discourage 
you  in  your  efforts. 

One  need  not  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  to 
see  the  disaster  ahead.  Maybe  it  can  be 
prevented — maybe  not.  But  at  least  some  of 
us  can  feel  and  say,  no  matter  what  comes, 
that  we  tried.  For  now  we  will  keep  on 
hoping  and  working  In  the  cause  of  sanity 
and  justice. 

The  courage  and  tenacity  exhibited  con- 
stantly by  you  will  continue  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion and  source  of  strength  to  us. 
Sincerely, 

Chablbb  ■.  HotBn.  Jr.,  MJ>. 


9r.  Loxm,  Mo., 
February  17,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobbx, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sknatob  Moasc :  I  approve  your  stand 
on  Vietnam  and  your  courage  in  maintaining 
It  In  the  face  of  much  ugly  opposition.  I  am 
sending  letters  expressing  approval  of  your 
views  to  the  White  House,  our  United  Na- 
tions representative,  and  other  Members  of 
Congress.  I  hope  that  future  developments 
relating  to  Vietnam  will  soon  begin  to  re- 
flect the  triumph  of  your  commonsense  atti- 
tudes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

LnxiAN  L.  Httbbeli.. 

Natiomal  Citt,  Caut., 

February  17. 1966. 

Dkab  Sbmatob  Mobsb:  I  would  like  to  let 
you  know  that  my  wife  and  I  are  very,  very 
glad  that  we  have  men  like  you  serving  in 
the  Senate.  Most  of  all,  we  are  100  percent 
behind  you  In  ending  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  la  men  like  you  with  your  courage  that 
make  us  feel  patriotic.  L.BJ.  and  his  men 
have  really  twisted  the  truth  about  the  war 
m  Vietnam.  It  has  gotten  so  bad  that  rather 
than  burning  my  draft  card,  my  wife  and 
I  registered  as  Republicans  as  a  protest. 
Lucky  for  me  I  served  in  the  Army  before 
L.B.J.  "took  over"  the  Nation. 

Best  of  luck  to  you  wad  Ood  bless  America 
because  we  need  help. 
Yours  truly, 

OSCAB  I.  COXTXDO. 

CoLTTMBUs,  Ohio, 
February  19. 1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Morsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Scnatob  Mobsb:  I  would  Just  like  to 
write  a  few  lines  telling  you  that  I  have  been 
following  your  position  on  Vietnam  for  the 
past  few  months  and  that  I  fully  concur 
with  your  stand.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the 
United  States  has  been  blindly  led  Into  the 
war  and  that  at  the  present  it  Is  extremely 
difficult  to  find  a  solution  which  the  admin- 
Utratlon  wUl  lUten  to.  The  President's 
"peace  offensive"  in  December  and  January 
was  offensive  to  everything  that  I  have  ever 
believed  about  diplomacy. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  your  position  and  the 
Senate  Committee's  hearings  will  force  the 
administration  to  examine  its  position  and 
the  entire  foreign  policy.  It  Is  about  time 
that  we  find  something  to  replace  contain- 
ment. 

I  am  writing  the  President  to  express  my 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  stand  that 
he  Is  taking. 

Yours  truly, 

Oabt  S.  HoBOwrrz. 

St.  Loms,  Mo., 
February  20.  1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

HoNOBED  Sn;  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
your  colleagues  for  bringing  to  the  American 
people  a  televised  account  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relation  Committee's  inquiry  into 
the  administration's  Vietnam  policies. 

I.  like  many  of  my  business  acquaintances 
and  friends  have  tried  In  the  past  to  find  out 
why  we  are  in  Vietnam  In  the  first  place. 
All  the  people  who  speak  for  the  adminis- 
tration repeatedly  say  that  we  have  commit- 
ments, we  must  keep  our  word,  etc.  How- 
ever under  our  late  President,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, we  were  told  that  we  woiild  never  get 
Into  a  shooting  war  In  Vietnam,  and  our  sup- 
port would  be  merely  advisory  as  far  as  mili- 
tary matters  were  concerned  and,  of  cotirse 
economic  aid.  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  on 
this   premise   too.   but  be   has   completely 
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changed  the  course.  Has  Mr.'  Johnson  made 
other  commitments?  I  haven't  been  able  to 
find  out  through  the  administration's  Mr. 
Rusk  or  General  Taylor.  The  only  conclu- 
sion I  have  reached  Is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  a  long  record  of  mlejudgment  and 
that  we,  the  American  people  have  been 
fooled  by  election  promises. 

Article  I,  section  8,  paragraph  11  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  clearly  stalMs  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  declare  war.  Why 
and  by  what  right  did  Congress  give  up  the 
powers?  I  think  this  was  a  grave  mistake. 
If  we  had  reason  to  be  at  Mar  In  Vietnam 
and  we  bad  a  declaration  of  "war  by  the  Con- 
gress, I  would  be  behind  this  action  100  per- 
cent. The  way  It  stands,  I'm  against  the 
administration's  policy  anfl  I  believe  we 
should  get  out  of  there  fast*  Pick  the  most 
honorable  way  and  get  out  and  stay  out. 
Because  we  don't  like  the  Communist  way  of 
life,  does  this  give  us  the  rl^t  to  force  our 
ways  on  an  alien  people? 

Well  I've  had  my  little  say.    I  feel  better 
and  I  share  your  views  In  every  respect. 
Sincerely  yours,  | 

WiLXtiaM  J.  Baglxt. 

Grosse  PoiHt,  Mich., 

February  16, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Capitol. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morsb:  It 
sible  to  find  words  with  which  to  thank  you 
(or  the  efforts  you  are  maklqg  to  bring  peace 
to  Vietnam  and  by  thus  doi|^  avert  a  world 
bolocaiist. 

I  am  one  of  the  Innumerable  people  In  the 
country  who  believes  that  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  Intiernal  affairs  of 
Vietnam. 

We  are  regarded  as  cruel  transgressors  by 
most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  cer- 
tainly by  our  friends  in  the  Far  East. 

In  spite  of  the  money  we  are  spending  to 
help  people  and  win  friends  throughout  the 
world,  our  Image  grows  steadily  uglier. 

We  are  praying  for  your  qontlnued  health 
and  strength. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Iv4  ti.  WnXMORE. 


lb  quite  Impoe- 


mt 
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Santa  CRpfc,  Calif., 

February  15,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Our  sister  Stat^  lOf  Oregon  may 
well  be  proud  to  have  a  mas  of  your  caliber 
and  far-seeing  vision  as  a  Sanator.  I  have, 
for  a  long  time,  admired  and  applauded  your 
courage  in  taking  the  stand  that  you  have 
taken  in  the  matter  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  at  this  time  I  am  writing  to  express  my 
•entlments.  I  am  wholly  in  agreement  with 
your  views  In  this  matter,  and  I  am  sure  that 
millions  of  other  Americans  are  likewise  In 
agreement  with  you.  Unfortunately,  we 
were  never  consulted,  yet  the  lives  of  all  of 
US,  and  the  preservation  of  our  country  and 
this  entire  civilization  may  well  be  In  danger 
unless  this  action  la  stopped  before  It  goes 
too  far. 

I  cannot  see  any  Justifiable  reason  why 
this  country  ever  Intruded.  Into  another 
country's  Internal  affairs  In  the  first  place. 
We  had  not  been  attacked.  This  was  a  civil 
war  in  a  country  thousand*  of  miles  away. 
It  was  then  stated  that  we  would  act  only 
In  an  "advisory"  capacity,  with  some  eco- 
nomic aid.  as  needed.  Then  came  the  first 
bombing  of  Vietnam,  which  led  to  an  ever- 
increasing  aerial  warfare — more  troops 
••nt — and  every  time  thU  beUlgerent  involve- 
ment is  Intensified  still  further  the  danger 
to  all  of  us  Is  Intensified  in  the  same  ratio. 
Ihave  written  two  letters  of  protest  to  the 
PreBldent  in  the  past  year.  Both  were  ac- 
knowledged by  someone  In  the  SUte  Depart- 


ment, and  brochures  were  enclosed  which 
simply  Justified  the  action  in  Vietnam.  So, 
obviously,  writing  letters  of  protest  does  not 
change  one  thing.  The  President  offered 
"unconditional  negotiations"  in  a  speech  last 
year,  but  even  while  making  that  8f>eech  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  continued,  and 
more  troops  were  sent  over — a  direct  contra- 
diction to  any  offer  of  "unconditional  nego- 
tiations." It  Is  quite  understandable  why, 
in  the  face  of  such  actions.  North  Vietnam 
rejected  the  offer  as  being  "insincere."  How 
could  they  think  otherwise?  If  that  offer 
had  been  backed  up  by  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, showing  that  we  really  meant  It — it 
might  have  been  believed.  One  cannot  offer 
peace,  while  continuing  to  build  a  war  ma- 
chine, and  expect  to  be  believed.  The  recent 
"peace  offensive"  was  almost  certain  to  fail 
for  that  same  reason.  "Actions  sf>eak  louder 
than  words."  We  cannot,  in  all  fairness,  ex- 
pect North  Vietnam  to  make  all  the  conces- 
sions while  we  make  none  at  all.  There  has 
to  be  a  spirit  of  "give  and  take"  in  any  nego- 
tiations if  they  are  to  succeed. 

This  country  has  brought  criticism  upon 
Itself  from  all  over  the  world  because  of 
these  actions  in  Vietnam.  If  other  countries 
were  to  send  their  armies  over  here  to  Inter- 
fere In  an  internal  civil  war  in  our  country, 
we  would  certainly  resent  their  actions  as  be- 
ing acts  of  aggression,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam.  The  United 
Nations  has  pleaded  for  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, but,  again,  statements  have  been 
made  that  we  are  seeking  peace,  while  we 
continue  to  enlarge  our  war  effort.  We  are 
certainly  not  adding  to  our  prestige  In  the 
world  by  these  actions.  Mere  words,  with- 
out appropriate  action  to  back  up  those 
words,  are  not  enough. 

I  am  a  Democrat.  I  voted  for  President 
Johnson  because  I  firmly  believed  that  he 
would  keep  us  out  of  war.  I  am  sure  that 
millions  of  other  Americans  who  voted  for 
blm,  did  so  with  the  same  belief.  All  of 
us  have  been  shocked.  We  hoped  that  he 
would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  F.D.R.,  and 
I  am  sure  that  If  F.D.R.  were  with  us  today 
we  would  not  be  in  this  precarious  situ- 
ation. Under  his  masterful  leadership  the 
beginning  of  friendly  relationship  with  Rus- 
sia was  made,  and  If  this  had  been  carried 
on,  with  tact  and  diplomacy,  our  two  coun- 
tries might  be  working  together  in  a  com- 
bined venture  In  the  exploration  of  outer 
space — a  venture  bringing  tremendous  con- 
tributions to  the  world  of  science,  and  to 
mankind.  Instead,  that  friendship  has  been 
allowed  to  suffer  because  our  actions  have 
aroused  suspicion  of  what  our  real  inten- 
tions may  be. 

This  Is  too  dangeroxu  a  time  to  take  risks 
that  could  Involve  the  total  destruction  of 
the  world.  Surely  Vietnam  Is  not  worth 
that.  If  this  war  Is  enlarged  and  expanded 
enough  to  eventually  bring  Communist 
China  into  It,  then  our  entire  civilization 
is  doomed  to  annihilation  In  an  all-out  nu- 
clear war.    Is  Vietnam  worth  that? 

Unfortunately,  the  matter  has  already 
been  allowed  to  go  so  far  that  a  withdrawal 
now  would  be  taken  as  a  "loss  of  face,"  but 
certainly  a  "loss  of  face"  is  far  preferable  to 
the  risk  of  all-out  war  that  would  cost  mil- 
lions of  innocent  lives,  and  destroy  all  of  us. 
Other  countries  did  not  rush  into  Vietnam 
with  armies  and  aircraft,  bo  why  did  this 
country  alone  choose  to  do  so?  It  was  not 
our  business,  at  any  time — and  it  Is  not  our 
business  now. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  courageous 
stand.  Senator  Morse,  and  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  and  prayer  that  the  present  debates  in 
the  Senate  will  result  In  finding  a  way  to 
halt  this  dreadful  thing  before  it  goes  any 
further.  Surely  peace  can  only  be  achieved 
by  honestly  working  toward  peace,  not  by 
armies  or  bombs  while  talking  about  wanting 
peace.    May  God  direct  you  to  find  the  an- 


swer— before   It   Is   too   late.     This   country 
needs  men  like  you,  and  never  more  keenly 
than  at  a  time  such  as  this. 
Very  truly  yours, 

RosAUK  C.  Tempest. 

luKA,  Miss., 
February  20.  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Morse:  Thank  God  you  are 
still  in  Washington  to  speak  out  against  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
and  the  other  men  who  are  against  It  can 
do  something  In  time  to  save  us  from  world 
war  m. 

For  years  I  have  admired  the  way  you 
spoke  out  for  what  you  believed,  and  I  have 
been  grateful  for  your  presence  In  our  law- 
making department.  If  only  there  were  more 
like  you  there,  maybe  we  could  live  in  a  more 
relaxed  manner  and  without  that  constant 
fear  of  an  atomic  war. 

Usually  I  am  among  those  well-meaning 
people  who  sit  back  and  hope  that  some- 
body else  will  speak  out  for  the  right  things — 
but  this  time  I  just  had  to  let  you  know 
how  much  both  my  husband  and  I  ap- 
preciate you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mart  B.  Davis. 

PtrrsFinj),  Mass., 

February  20, 1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  American  peo- 
ple owe  you  Immeasurable  gratitude  for  the 
stand  and  courage  you  have  taken  against 
the  Johnson  policy,  in  this  unpopular  war  in 
Vietnam,  I  wish  there  were  more  men  of 
your  caliber  In  Washington. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  Senator  Fulbbiobt. 
Very  truly  yours, 

PXTXR  Francese. 

London.  Bnclans, 

February  IS.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Sib:  I  am  an  American  living 
abroad  who  ceased  to  suffer  from  the  op- 
pressive anti-Communist  atmosphere  that 
is  poisoning  America  in  1954,  but  I  have 
never  ceased  protesting,  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  world,  against  American  foreign  policy. 

On  Sunday,  my  family  and  I,  supporters  of 
the  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament,  are 
Joining  others  in  a  silent  vigil  outside  10 
Downing  Street  in  an  attempt  to  Impress 
upon  Mr.  Wilson  our  shame  and  disgust  over 
his  Vietnam  policy. 

We  watched  on  TV  the  other  night  Ken- 
nan's  statements  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
C<xnmittee  and  after  you  bad  asked  Kennan 
if  any  country  voted  democratically  for  a 
Communist  government,  would  we  have  the 
right  to  Interfere,  my  two  sons  got  up  and 
cheered  you  and  the  older  said  to  me:  "Mom. 
don't  ever  allow  yourself  to  be  bitter  about 
America,  not  while  it  has  men  like  Senator 
Morse."  We  were  also  pleased  with  Fvl- 
BRiGHT  and  considered  Senator  Laitsche  a 
McCarthyite  figure  who  seemed  to  be  in- 
timidating Kennan  to  some  degree. 

I  have  seen  a  propaganda  booklet  Issued 
by  the  Hanoi  government  with  the  men  and 
women  who  compose  the  National  Libera- 
tion Force  and  in  my  (pinion,  they  are  truly 
representative  of  the  people  of  all  of  Vietnam, 
and  they  deserve  the  status  of  recognition  as 
any  of  the  resistance  groups  held  dtiring  the 
vrar  against  the  Nazis. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  tragedy  Is  the 
failure  of  the  United  State*  to  accept  the 
legality  of  the  Peiping  government  and  to 
permit  China's  entry  Into  the  UJ4.  It  may  be 
too  late  where  Peiping  is  concerned,  but  we 
here  never  give  up  hope  for  the  UJ(.  Let 
there  be  two  Chinas,  but  let  us  have  peace. 
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PlesM  accept  tbe  ttno«r«at  tbAnks  from  our 
famllj  for  jova  persUtent  •fforta  to  give  ua 
A  better  world  and  to  rwtora  Amerlca'a  name 
to  the  reputation  It  bad  before  FJ>Jt.'a  rUieth 

WItb  warm  and  aflecttonate  good  wlabee. 
Toun. 

BOMLTW   BaLOOI 


Wtarnxjua,  III., 
Februaiy  19. 196$. 
Hon    Senator  WAm  Ifoaax, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.O. 

Dkak    Mb.    Mobsx:  Aa    an    Kz -Frenchman, 
now  an  American  dtlzen,  who  Ured  tbrough 
part  of  the  Indochina  war  flaaco,  I  wlah  to 
congratulate  you  on  yotir  wlae  and  ooura-> 
geoua  (tand  on  the  South  Vietnam  laaue. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  Mr.  Moaas,  you  are 
on  the  right  track. 

Tours  Tery  truly, 

F.  F.  Vanobucksboch. 

AMAHmc,  CALlr., 
rebruary  It,  1996. 
Senator  Watnx  B.  Moaaa, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DxAa  SXMATOB  MoBSa:  It  occura  to  me  that 
you  might  at  present  b«  getting  a  lltUe  maU 
of  the  uncomplimentary  aort.  Having  been 
an  admirer  c*  your*  for  many,  many  years, 
and  not  having  apprised  you  of  that  fact,  l 
feel  that  this  would  probably  be  a  good  time 
to  do  so. 

I  greatly  respect  your  honesty,  your  Intel- 
ligence and  your  courage.  I  feel  that  you 
stand  nraUy  for  the  people  and  on  the  side 
of  hUtory.  I  know  that  when  the  scores 
are  totaled,  you  wlU  be  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  all  Ome.  I  hope  that  Oregon  re- 
spects you — you  are  an  honor  to  that  State. 

Your  stand  on  Vietnam  allows  thU  Nation 
to  retain  at  least  a  little  of  Its  honor. 

Stand  firm  and  giiard  your  health,  Ood 
bless  you.     We  need  you  badly. 
Very  warmly  yours. 

Boa  CoHKK. 

Adsablx  Foeks,  N.T., 

February  21.  19«6. 
Senator  Watnc  ICobsx, 

VS.  Senate. 
Wathington,  D.C. 

DaAa  SXNATOB  Uoaac:  Permit  me  to  as- 
sure you.  on  the  basis  of  what  I  know  of 
the  American  people  and  the  widespread  In- 
terest that  the  televising  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  hearings  has 
aroused  that  the  applause  over  a  certain  re- 
mark of  yours — though  promptly  and  quite 
properly  suppressed— was  echoed  by  perhaps 
countless  millions  of  Americana,  aa  It  was  by 
those  of  my  own  household. 

If  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  of  the 
billions  we  are  spending  killing  people  could 
be  devoted  by  the  Oovernment  to  the  tele- 
vising of  aU  Important  congressional  pro- 
ceedings, It  would  be  a  great  step  toward 
making  ours  a  Government  In  fact  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people. 

I  am.  sir. 

Respectfully  youra, 

ROCKWBLL  KkNT. 
LOTSSH.  IOnn.. 

February  17.  1996. 
Senator  WAVff s  Moaax. 

DBAS  Sbnatob  Moasx:  Thank  you.  and 
thoae  others  in  our  Congreaa  for  speaking 
up  with  all  your  strength  and  courage 
against  the  policy  our  President  and  those 
whose  advice  he  U  following  In  regard  to  the 
immoral  and  utterly  unjustified  war  being 
waged  In  southeast  Aala. 

To  me,  a  disabled  veteran  of  the  Rainbow 
Division  of  World  War  I,  It  borders  on  an 
almost  unbelievable  policy  for  our  country 
and  makes  me  fearful  that  the  Armed  Forces- 
Industrial  complex  has  taken  over  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  NaUon. 


liCay  I  urge  you.  and  those  who  stand  with 
you  to  stand  fast  and  be  not  dlaoouraged 
when  crlUclsed  and  called  dlaloyal  or  near 
traitors. 

I  remember  how  that  over  1,900  years  ago, 
someone  who  we  profess  to  follow  and  use 
aa  our  Ideal,  had  to  remind  those  working 
with  Him,  that  they  would  have  said  to  them 
and  about  them  all  manner  of  evU. 

May  your  strength  not  weaken  nor  your 
courage  fall. 

Sincerely, 

Jay  WHiTSotr. 

New  Tobk,  N.T., 
February  16,  1966. 
DxAB  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  Thia  la  my  first  let- 
ter to  a  Seiuitor,  and  It  Is  to  express  my  great 
admiration  for  you,  and  my  sympathy  with 
your  views  on  our  Oovernment 's  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Please  add  me  to  your  statistics.  I  am 
34  years  old.  a  professional  cellist. 

I  hope  many  more  people  will  speak  out, 
and  if  they  don't  very  quickly,  that  you  will 
not  give  up. 

Tours  aincerely, 

Hklxn  Habbison. 

Los  Angblxs.  Calif., 

February  16. 1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsb, 
US.  Senator, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dxab  Sbnatob  Moaas:  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  writing  you  and  extending  my  appre- 
ciation for  your  gallant  stand  on  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  trust  that  you  will  continue  your 
fight,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  there  are 
millions  of  Americans  hoping  you  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

This  nuiy  not  be  a  war  to  some  people,  but 
It  Is  a  big  war  for  the  boys  who  have  to  fight 
It.  I  see  no  victory  In  sight  when  the  same 
policy  is  being  used  as  In  Korea.  We  do  not 
fight  wars  to  bring  people  to  the  conference 
table.  That's  noitsense.  We  fight  wars  to 
win.  We  cannot  win  In  southeast  Aala  for 
many  reasons.  How  can  you  feed  700  million 
people  If  you  subdue  them  mlUtarUy?  What 
kind  of  a  stable  government  could  you  ee- 
tabllah?  What  would  you  do  If  something 
happened  to  Ky?  How  can  you  make  the 
oriental  ever  like  the  white  man  and  vice 
versa?    Nationalism  Is  too  strong. 

War  only  decides  who  Uves  and  who  dies. 
You  do  not  fight  a  war  on  the  enemies'  terms. 
You  go  all  out  to  win  with  the  best  weapons 
and  equipment  possible  which  our  Govern- 
ment to  date  has  not  given  our  men. 

My  IS-year-old  boy  says  that  if  he  U 
drafted  he  wlU  only  be  gun  fodder,  and  he 
does  not  want  any  part  of  Vietnam.  He 
would  defend  this  country  to  the  hilt  if  It 
was  In  jeopardy,  but  he  does  not  beUeve  in 
what  U  taking  place  now  in  Aala.  What 
would  you  advise  him.  Mr.  Mobsb.  to  do?  t 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on  this. 
It's  too  bad  young  men  have  to  pay  for  the 
mistakes  of  old  men. 

Again  thanklbg  you  for  your  good  efforts 
and  trusUng  I  ahall  hear  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

K.  F.  Schaob. 

Fbbbpobt,  TKt., 
February  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab   Sbnatob   Mobsx:    Count   me   as   an 
American    who   repudiates   the   admlnlstra- 
Uons  policy  on  Vietnam. 
Yours  truly. 

ROBXKT  BlNC. 

Dklawabb,  Ohio. 
Senator  Watnx  Moksx. 

Dxab  Sn:  I  am  wrtUng  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  your  poalUon  regarding  the  admin- 
Istratlon's  poUcy  In  Vietnam.  Although  the 
attitude  you  have  maintained  oe  criticised 
and  attacked  by  more  vocal  elements  of  the 


cltlBenry.  rest  assured  that  there  are  many 
conscientious  cltiaens  who  support  your  ef. 
fort  to  Investigate  the  problem  in  a  demo, 
cratic  and  open  manner. 
Sincerely, 

Crablxnx  Dwtbb. 

rocrbstxb,  n.t., 
February  17.  1966. 
Senator  Watkb  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Sbnatob  Mobsb  :  Your  conunents  and 
those  of  Senator  Fulbbioht  at  the  hearings 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  ComnUttee  have 
Impressed  me  a  great  deal.  I  think  you  have 
all  of  America  thinking. 
Sincerely, 

AiCBLiA  Nooknt. 

TXANXCK.  N.J., 

February  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  support  your  efforts  to  secure  peace 
in  Vietnam.    Everything  that  you  have  said 
about  the  war  there  makes  sense  to  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Amt  Hattsnbb. 

Wn^iiNOTON,  Del., 

February  19. 1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxar  Sxnatob  Mobsb:  We  applaud  your 
courage  and  bravery  In  speaking  out  on  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  We  urge  you  to  continue  to 
press  for  a  peaceful  settlement  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bow  ABB  R.  Kxakns. 
Roth  S.  Kbabnb. 

AifBS,  Iowa, 
February  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Sxnatob  Mobsb:  This  Is  to  tell  you 
how  much  I,  and  my  family,  appreciate  your 
efforts  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam.  You  are 
a  true  patriot,  and  I  think  I  reflect  the  feel- 
ings of  most  informed  Americans  when  I  say 
that  we  are  proud  of  you  and  grateful  to 
you.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

David  E.  Mxtzleb. 

San  Fbancisco,  Calif., 

February  IS,  1966. 
Hon.  Sbnatob  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Sxnatob  Mobsb:  Please  know  that  my 
wife  and  I  applaud  your  courageous  stand  on 
the  Vietnam  policy.  Please  keep  up  the  good 
work.  sir. 

We  hope  the  Immorality  of  VS.  actions  in 
this  area  are  not  signs  of  the  general  decay 
of  morals  and  ethics  In  our  society.  It  la  not 
always  easy  for  a  man  to  take  an  unpopular 
stand  on  Issues  as  you  do  many  times.  How- 
ever, we  believe  In  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  your  convictions  and  stand  behind  you. 
Sincerely, 

Lbwis  Lttzkt. 

Dbscanso,  Cauf.. 
February  19,  1966. 
Hon.  Sbnatob  Watnb  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dxab  Sbnatob:  As  a  pioneer  Westerner  (I 
am  one  of  seven  generations  who  has  lived 
In  San  Diego  County,  and  at  present  am  the 
oldest  of  four  generations  stUl  living  here); 
with  this  introduction  to  the  writer  I  must 
heartily  commend  you  for  your  most  premier 
stand  regards  to  this  Vietnam  war  silly  busi- 
ness. 


Senator  Stephen  Younoj  ft  World  War  vet- 
eran as  I  happen  to  be,  rapressed  the  true 
situation  In  Vietnam.         I 

We  are  surely  In  the  Wtong  war  at  the 
wrong  place  and  the  wrong  time.  I  happened 
to  see  your  committee  recently  at  Berkeley 
via  Westlnghouse  TV  and  then  again  yester- 
day at  my  home  here  via  XER  TV,  Tijuana, 
Mexico.  It  was  necessary  lor  me  to  travel  as 
far  as  Eureka,  Calif.,  and  back  (1,800  miles). 
I  encountered  quite  a  few  folks  In  the  12  days 
I  was  away  and  did  not  encounter  a  single 
person  who  was  In  favo)-  of  us  being  In 
Vietnam. 

You,  therefore,  believe  the.  are  not  taking 
the  minority  view  and  unjlfss  our  Constitu- 
tion Is  to  be  thrown  overtjoard  we  should 
have  Congress  declare  war  Just  as  that  fine 
document  provides. 

With  such  deep  roots  In  my  beloved  coun- 
try It  Includes  Baker  City.  Oreg.,  in  1886 
where  my  Uncle  Elmer  Holt  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  the  ripe  age  at  18. 

Keep  up  your  strength  and  don't  let  them 
get  away  with  it. 

Sincerely  and  with  ptlnd  regards. 

ROT  Abthob  Sxlva. 

PBO<rroB,  Minn., 
Ftbruary  17,  1966. 
Hon.  Sbnatob  Watne  M<>ksE, 

VS.    Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deab  Hon.  Senatob  Mobsb:  I  wish  to 
express  once  again  my  gratitude  for  your 
appearances  and  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 
Your  unruffled  countenance  during  the 
bearings  are  very  confld^nt  to  watch,  be- 
sides the  clarity  of  your  ipoeltion  you  have 
outlined. 

I  applaud  you. 
Sincerely, 

'  'HTLLIS  Lahli. 

ooD,  Ohio. 
F^^ruary  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dxab  Senatob  Mobse:  You  have  been 
wonderful  on  the  TV  hearings  this  past  few 
days.    Our  entire  family  thinks  so. 

This  quotation  from  Oslah  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  qiiotes  so  (iften  has  me  con- 
cerned. 

Isaiah  1:  18-19:  "Com*  now,  and  let  us 
reason  together.  •  •  •  If  ye  be  willing  and 
obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land. 
But  if  ye  refuse  and  riefcel,  ye  shall  be 
devoured  with  the  sword." 

I  wish  we  had  many  mon  men  like  you  In 
the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

B44NICE  Oliphant. 

San  FBANftsco,  Calif., 

^bruary  18,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  L.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,      ■ 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Mobse:  How  we  rejoice  that 
we  have  such  a  great  man  living  in  our  coun- 
try today.  Your  courageous  stand  In  this 
time  of  national  crtsls  gives  us  hope  Indeed 
for  the  future  of  our  country  and  the  world. 
With  deepest  appreclati  tin,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Norma  Obossenbacheb. 

AoBtmr^DALE.  Mass., 

Ftbruary  17.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  agree  completely 
with  your  statements  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
You  and  some  of  your  fellow  Senators  who 
share  your  vHw,  seem  to  be  the  only  sane 
force  In  Washington  these  days. 

The  committee  hearings  are  a  wonderful 
public     service.     I     bellev«     the     American 


public    Is    not   fully   aware   of   where   this 

dangerous  policy  of  President  Johnson  can 
lead  and  what  disastrous  events  might  take 
place  unless  caution  Is  exercised. 

Thank  you  for  being  such  a  concerned 
and  dedicated  public  servant. 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Mxrbitt. 

New  Tobk,  N.T. 
Deab  Sematob  Mobse:  I  would  like  to  con- 
vey my  support  of  the  investigations  which 
you  are  conducting.  And  also  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am  In  agreement  with  your  plan 
to  resolve  this  confilct  In  the  United  Nations. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joan  Bbuck. 

cueveland,  ohio, 
February  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Senatob  Wayne  Mobse:   Tou  are  a 
great  man.     I  can't  find  the   proper  words 
to  express  myself,  how   I  feel   and   how  I 
honor   you   for   your   wonderfvil   work    and 
words   for   us   people— our   men,    husbands, 
and  sons. 
I  will  always  honor  you. 

Mrs.  Mn.i.TE  Kokal. 

Chicago,  III., 
February  19,  1966. 

Senator  Wayne   Mobsx, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dxab  Senatob  Mobse:  Just  a  note  to  urge 

you  to  redouble  yoiir  courageous  efforts  to 

terminate  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam  and 

bring  our  fine   young  American  men  back 

home. 

Sincerely, 

Oeobgx  E.  LxMntE. 

Plymouth,  Mich., 

February  15, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mobse. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  your  courageous  and  tireless 
work  for  a  more  reasonable  policy  by  our 
Government  In  the  Vietnam  problem. 

If  you  have  any  recommendations  as  to 
what  an  Individual  can  do  to  help  promote 
a  less  aggressive  attitude  by  our  Government, 
please  let  me  know.  I  am  willing  to  devote 
time  and  energy  In  the  Interest  of  stoppmg 
the  senseless  killing,  but  I  don't  know  what 
to  do. 

Thank   you   for  devoting   your   time  and 
energy  In  behalf  of  peace. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bruce  B.  Spratunc. 

Inglewood.  Calif.. 

February  12,  1966. 
Senates  Wayne  Mmtss, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Mobse  :  We  are  writing  to  en- 
courage you  In  your  attempt  to  enlighten 
the  public  on  the  true  state  of  affairs  In 
Vietnam  and  to  bring  an  ^nd  to  the  hostili- 
ties there.  The  majority  opiuion  In  Uie 
United  States  today  seems  to  be  that  our 
presence  In  Vietnam  Is  Justified  because  there 
has  been  Communist  aggression  from  the 
north.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  United 
States  especially  In  support  of  the  Diem  re- 
gime, has  also  committed  aggression.  We 
realize  that  our  Government  finds  Itself  in  a 
touchy  situation,  that  It  has  a  "tiger  by  Uhe 
tall."  so  to  speak,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
no  further  good  can  come  from  prolonging 
the  present  tragic  state  of  affairs.  We  urge 
our  Representatives  In  Washington  to  de- 
mand that  negotiations  with  the  Vletcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  be  commenced  Im- 
mediately, before  the  United  States  Ls  Ir- 
reversibly committed  to  further  atrocities. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  Harold  Johnson. 

Anna  van  Roapharst  Johnson. 


NoBMAL,  III., 
Febrtuiry  14.  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Please  be  advised  that  I  suiq>ort 
you  wholeheartedly  In  your  stand  against  our 
present  Vietnam  policies.  They  are  inunoral. 
Impractical,  and  shortsighted.  A  ooimtry 
such  as  ours  is  capable  of  solving  these  prob- 
lems in  a  more  Intelligent  manner. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dale  E.  Bibkenholz. 

Pacific  Palisaobb.  Calif., 

February  10,  1966. 
Deab  Senator  Morse:  We  feel  that  the  so- 
called  confusion  of  the  American  public 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  a  responsible  spokes- 
man of  views  which  many  have  privately 
come  to.  May  we  offer  t^e  committee  and 
yourself  congratulations  for  your  courageous 
efforts  to  bring  notice  to  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  dangers  of  our  present  position  In 
Vietnam. 

We  urge  Immediate  steps  to  liquidate  our 
commitments  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Frances  T.  Williams. 
Byron  D.  Williams. 
Judith  J.  Williams. 

Sebastopol,  Calif., 

February  12, 1966. 
Deab  Senator   Morse:    We   commend   you 
tot  your  forthright  criticism  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Johnson  administration  includ- 
ing Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

We  urge  you  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  continue  Investigations  and 
public  hearings  into  every  area  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  executive  branch  including 
that  latest  sideshow,  the  Honolulu  confer- 
ence. 

We  hope  for  a  new  foreign  policy  in  which 
military  force  is  not  an   Instrument. 
Give  'em  hell. 
Best  regards. 

John  and  Alma  Dubb. 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 

February  13. 1966. 
Mr.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Morse:  Count  me  as  being 
in  full  agreement  with  your  views  on  Viet- 
nam made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Views,  substantiated  by 
experts  as  former  Ambassador  George  F.  Ken- 
nan  and  General  Gavin. 

Thank  you  for  being  one  of  few  Senators 
unafraid  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  logic  in  a 
misguided  America. 

This  country  was  founded  out  of  revolu- 
tion. History  refers  to  It  as  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world.  For  100  years  we  have 
been  the  envy  and  aspiration  of  every  back- 
ward nation.  Instead  of  holding  out  our 
hand  in  help  to  others  trying  to  achieve  our 
way  of  life,  we  find  ourselves  denying  them 
our  very  heritage,  the  right  of  free  people 
to  form  governments  of  their  own  choosing. 
ThlM  country  la  following  an  asinine  foreign 
policy  In  Vietnam  and  especially  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  tragedy  of  It 
is  that  young  American  boys  are  dying  In  Its 
futile  support. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DiNO  J.  Grossi. 

NoRWALK,  Conn., 
February  17,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  cloeely  following 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
with  the  stand  you  continue  to  take. 
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PleaM  do  not  let  up.  For.  If  we  continue 
oxir  preeent  course  In  Vietnam — both  In  the 
aouth.  to  try  and  bolster  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  unpopular  Ooremment,  and  In  the 
north,  bombing  daUjr  a  nation  with  whom 
we  are  not  at  war — It  will  mean  eventual 
fuU-Bcale  war  with  the  Chinese,  and  a  pos- 
sible nuclear  war  with  the  Russians. 

I  have  four  boys,  the  oldest  of  whom  U 
13:  I  dont  want  to  send  them  to  Asia  to 
get  their  legs  blown  off.  Nor  do  I  want 
my  family  to  be  destroyed — either  Instan- 
taneously in  a  nuclear  blast,  or  after  a  week 
of  radiation  sickness. 
Sincerely, 

STKWAmr  H.  Ross. 


ELicHTTxar.  N.T.. 
February  17,  1968. 
Senator  WATifx  Ifoass, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Six:  Let  me  be  another  to  congratu- 
late and  commend  you  on  your  courageous 
and  patriotic  posiUon  re  Vietnaip.  As  an 
Air  l\)rce  veteran  of  both  World  War  II  and 
Korea,  I  am  eager  to  lend  concurrence  and 
encouragement  to  you  since  I  have  no  ax 
to  grind,  having  served  my  country. 

I  certainly  would  not  suggest  to  you  any 
arguments  or  courses  to  follow  since  I  feel 
you  are  much  more  than  competent  to  pur- 
sue theae  than  I  could  ever  be.  However. 
I  must  heartily  commend  you  on  the  state- 
menu  made  by  you  to  General  Oavln  on  the 
above  date. 

You.  aa  a  VS.  Senator,  permit  me  to  main- 
tain conildence  In  the  U.S.  Congress.  Please 
continue  to  represent  the  people  of  this 
country  and  do  not  fall  prey  to  pressures 
and  plays  for  power. 

I  have  remitted  a  copy  of  thU  letter  to 
President  Johnson. 
Sincerely, 

VmccNT  J.  DsL  OaBCo. 

Jackson   Heights.   N.Y.. 

February  19,  1966. 
DtAS  Sbnatob  Morse:  Thank  you.  Indeed, 
for  putUng  Oeneral  Taylor  In  hU  place.    It 
U  a  pleasure  to  hear.  In  these  times,  one 
clear  American  voice. 
Thank  you.  Senator. 
Very  sincerely. 

DoaoTHT  Hanlkt. 

Thxew  Ritkb  Palls.  Minn.. 

Febriuiry  19.  1966. 
U.S.  Senator  Wayne  Moaas. 
U.S.  8»nmte. 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Deas  SENAToa:  I  have  been  Ustenlng  to  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Ptorelgn  Relations 
Oommlttee  during  the  last  day  or  two  as  they 
came  in  over  TV,  and  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  your  eSorta,  and  to  thank  you  for 
the  stand  you  are  taklnf. 

CongTMs  only  has  the  real  power  to  declare 
war,  but  In  aplte  of  this  we  are  now  engaged 
la  a  full-scale  war  in  Vietnam.  I  read  the 
newspapers  quite  carefully,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  In  my  opinion  the  resolution  of  Au- 
gust IBM  was  never  intended  to  authorise  a 
war.  TtM  people.  In  general,  did  not  under- 
stand it.  and  It  was  slipped  through  Congress, 
without  any  full  understanding  of  how  it 
could  be  used.  The  President  and  his  advis- 
ers are  uslnc  this  resolution  for  a  purpose  for 
which  It  was  never  Intended. 

I  hope  you  can  get  a  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  back  you  up  so  that  we  can  find  out 
Just  where  the  Senators  stand.  Tou  may  not 
win,  but  It  U  Interesting  to  know  Just  where 
our  Senators  stand.  As  Dean  Rusk  aald. 
"L«t  the  people  knov  wbara  the  Seoate 
stands."  L«t's  have  a  vote  GO  your  leaolutloa 
'^reecUMl. 


The  President  may  be  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army,  but  Congress  holds  the  purse 
strings.  But  If  you  do  not  appropriate  the 
money,  he  will  have  to  limit  the  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  buslneas  In 
Vietnam,  10.000  miles  away  from  home.  In- 
stead of  sending  our  boys  to  the  fighting 
front  to  fight  and  die.  let  us  get  them  back 
home.  That  is  the  only  way  to  back  them 
up  and  protect  them.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
we  should  play  the  role  of  world  piollceman. 

Supposing  we  do  blast  and  bomb  Vietnam 
to  pieces,  then  what  have  we  accomplished. 
How  long  are  we  going  to  stay  there — 5  years. 
10  years.  25  years,  etc.?  China  is  sUU  there 
right  alongside.  Are  we  going  to  stay  there 
indennltely  and  spend  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' money?  This  Is  our  third  world  war  away 
from  home. 

I  listened  to  Oeneral  Tftylor  and  Dean  Rusk. 
Their  testimony  was  highly  evasive.  They 
did  not  want  to  tell  anything  to  hurt  the 
administration  In  any  way. 

It  U  my  opinion  that  President  Johnson 
and  his  advisers  are  leading  our  country  and 
our  people  on  the  road  to  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion. We  have  adopted  Ooldwater's  policies, 
and  the  Republicans  are  laughing  up  their 
sleeves.  Tou  will  hear  a  lot  about  this  in  the 
1966  campaign,  and  much  more  in  1068. 

You  may  use  thU  letter  In  any  way  you 
think  helpful. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  O.  BmTK. 

Hei.t.am,  Pa., 
February  18, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Moxbe. 

Deae  Senator:  I  am  not  a  man  of  words 
so  I  will  not  be  able  to  express  myself  and 
my  feelings  as  I  would  like  to.  I  am  Just  one 
of  the  millions  of  American  worklngmen  and 
taxftayers. 

This  week  I  lost  time  from  work  to  listen 
to  the  debate  from  Washington  and  I  wish 
I  would  have  lost  more  so  I  could  have  heard 
It  all. 

This  week  I  think  you  have  proven  your- 
self one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time.  I 
wish  I  could  have  been  there  to  applaud  your 
every  word. 

It  will  Uke  many  more  Senators  like  you 
to  keep  our  country  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  military,  which  road  It  Is  on 
for  the  past  several  years. 

The  American  people  are  as  easily  lead  aa 
the  Germans,  which  I  Ond  hard  to  believe. 
Your  road  to  peace  U  not  an  easy  one.  Tou 
will  have  to  fight  with  no  letup  but  I  believe 
you  wlU  win.  Clear-thinking  people  are  be- 
hind you  tooth  and  nail. 

I  only  wish  that  Premier  Ky  would  have 
been  at  the  hearings  so  you  could  have 
shown  the  American  people  the  stupid  ass 
that  our  Government  Is  forcing  on  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam. 

My  wife  and  I  have  always  regarded  you 
with  great  respect  and  our  finest  wish  and 
prayer  for  you  U  a  long,  healthy,  and  happy 

Sincerely, 

Altw  N.  lEwnf  and  Voia. 

DoBBs  Pe««t.  N.T.. 

February  22, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mo«se. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WathingtoH,  D.C. 

Mr  Due  Sematom  Mobsx:  Bravo  and  God 
bless  you  for  the  good  fight  you  are  waging 
to  air  thU  bad  stew  In  Vietnam.  We  who 
supported  the  JotxaMon  administration  for 
lU  peace  platform  are  appaUed  by  the  esca- 
lation of  this  terrible  clvU  war  into  an  In- 
ternational tragedy. 

PtoMe  know  that  you  have  the  profound 
gratitude  and  support  from  dtlaens  in  evOTT 
part  of  the  Uaited  SUtea. 
Sincerely. 

Fu>unrcs  Zinb. 


Spubuei,  Mass., 
February  18, 1968. 

DEAa  Senator  Morse:  It  Is  most  hearten- 
ing to  hear  reported  on  television  what  your 
views  are  concerning  the  war  In   Vietnam 

I  have  been  so  completely  disillusioned by 

the  man  for  whom  I  voted  in  the  last  elec- 
tion, our  President.  '' 

Let's  hope  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  may  continue  to  question 
our  policies  In  Vietnam  before  the  general 
public. 

The  thing  that  fascinates  me  Is  the  fact 
that  the  news  media's  choice  In  reporting 
points  up  your  questioning  of  those  who  ap- 
pear before  the  committee. 

I  have  been  your  greatest  admirer  for  many 
years  and  only  wish  that  there  were  many 
more  like  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Morrison. 

Las  Crocxs,  N.  Mex., 

Pebruary  16, 1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moess:  I  am  writing  to  In- 
form you  that  I  am  in  accord  with  the  posi- 
tion you  have  taken  as  concerns  Vietnam.  I 
believe  It  Is  Imperative  that  a  cease-fire  com- 
mence Immediately  so  that  we  might  nego- 
tiate with  Hanoi,  and  more  ImfKirtantly,  with 
the  Ni.JP.  I  also  believe  we  must  uphold  the 
Geneva  accords  U  we  are  to  achieve  peace  In 
Vietnam.  In  the  name  of  humanity  and 
"praeUcal  politics,"  I  urge  you  to  continue 
the  fight  for  peace. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  D.  R.  MacNair. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
February  18,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deae  Senator  Morse:  I'm  a  Negro.  65 
years  old.  I'm  a  veteran  of  military  service 
with  the  10th  U.S.  Cavalry  on  the  Mexican 
border  in  1920  and  1931.  I  also  served  with 
a  quartermaster  battalion  of  the  3d  Army 
during  World  War  n.  I'm  proud  to  say  I  was 
honorably  discharged  after  these  periods  at 
military  service. 

After  constantly  watching  television  pro- 
grams, listening  to  the  radio,  and  reading 
newspaper  reports,  I'm  offering  you  my  heart- 
iest cong^ratulatlons  and  pledging  to  support 
you  during  you  most  worthy  effort  to  prevent 
our  beloved  country  from  becoming  Involved 
in  an  unnecessary  world  war. 

This  country  never  has  been  more  In  need 
of  men  and  women  with  your  courage,  fore- 
sight, and  ability.  You  are  one  of  the  few 
Members  of  Congress  who  seem  to  really 
know  how  to  recognize  and  talk  to  war- 
mongering sUtesmen  and  mllltartsU.  More 
power  to  you  while  so  doing.  Loyal  and 
peace-loving  Americans  are  desperately  de- 
I>endlng  on  you.  Senator  Morse,  to  carry  on 
your  campaign  for  good  will  among  naUons 
and  a  permanently  peaceful  world.  May  you 
continue  to  serve  your  constituents  well,  and 
may  almighty  God  forever  guide  and  bless 
you. 

Sincerely  youra, 

EuCENE  D.  Johnson. 


La  Jolla,  Calif., 
February  16.  1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Mors^^ 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wathinftom,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sknatob  Moan:  I  want  to  express  my 
wh(4e-hMirt«d  approval  or  your  committee's 
bearings  on  the  VS.  policy  In  southeast  Asia. 

I  beg  you  to  do  everything  possible  to  stop 
this  senseless  war  In  which  our  standard- 
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bearer  has  publicly  expresae  11 
for  Adolf  Hitler.  I 

Sincerely, 

EDWARt>  A 
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his  admiration 


Marshall. 


SifiUITA,  N.J., 
Fe9fuary  19, 1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  fine  Job  of  opening  the  public's  eye. 
You  are  so  right.  At  all  the  gatherings  that 
I  attend,  the  conversation  is  "Why  are  we  In 
Vietnam,  or  why  is  the  Govwrnment  playing 
politics  Instead  of  winning  the  war?  Please 
continue  your  good  work.  Tou  have  my  full 
support. 

As  a  father  of  two  sons  of  draft  age  and  a 
veteran  of  World  War  n,  28th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, the  only  thing  that  kteps  our  sanity, 
my  wife  and  I,  is  that  so^e  one  like  you 
thinks  of  America  first. 
Yours  truly, 

RIuLph  Roberts. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
February  21,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Congress,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  support  your  b^posltlon  to  the 
Illegal,  undeclared  war  against  the  Vietnam- 
ese people. 

Acting  as  we  have  outside  the  procedures 
of  the  United  Nations  had  weakened  both 
that  organization  and  our  own  position. 

I  look  forward  to  your  speech  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  hope  it  will  bring  some  action  from 
the  American  people,  a  voice  of  protest  ex- 
pression that  our  Oovernitient  will  accept 
meaningfully. 

Sincerely,      > 

V  Ieonako  Engel. 

Sioux  FalLB,  S.  Dak., 

February  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate.  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  have  closely  followed  the  hearings 
which  have  been  taking  pUee  regarding  our 
Vietnam  policy.  I  firmly  believe  that  these 
bearings  are  extremely  esseotlal  In  bringing 
before  the  American  people  the  realities  of 
this  senseless,  brutal  and  illegal  conflict. 

I  heartily  support  your  courageous  and  res- 
olute stand.  May  others  lie  similarly  en- 
lightened before  a  nuclear  holocaust  de- 
stroys mankind. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Willi/|w  p.  Erickson. 

Newark,  Del.. 
FeUttary  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse.  | 

V.S.  Senate,  j 

Washington,  D.C.  , 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Morse!:  '  I  would  like  to 
express  my  support  for  yoyr  position  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  thank  you 
(or  your  most  Intelligent  qiiestlonlng  of  the 
witnesses. 

Yours  truly, 

DONN/i  M.  Orconest. 


Palm  Dcs^t,  Calif., 

Feptuary  21,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  wltat  you  are  doing. 
Those  of  us  who  must  look  particularly  to 
the  Senate  for  the  courage,  dedication,  and 
wisdom  to  keep  our  country's  liberties,  free- 
dom of  speech  and  traditional  honor  unim- 
paired are  fortunate  to  have  men  like  you  to 
Buard  them. 

Courageous,  forthright  men  are  all  too  rare. 
May  you  have  a  long  and  dlstanguished  career 


wish  to  express 


in  that  small  band.     History  proves  that  it  Is 
always  those  few  who  must  protect  the  many. 
Most  sincerely, 

Cyria  Henderson. 

Birmingham,  Ala., 

February  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  May  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  for  the  service  you 
are  rendering  your  country  participating  In 
the  debate  on  the  Vietnam  war  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I,  like  most  Americans  I  know,  stand  be- 
hind our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  who  I 
feel  should  have  full  moral,  economic,  and 
arms  support.  I  do  not,  however,  support 
the  present  and  past  foreign  policy  which  has 
so  tragically  Involved  our  country  in  this  war. 
With  best  wishes. 
Gratefully  yours, 

David  Robex-ts  m. 

Menomonee  Falls,  Wis., 

February  19,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  strongly  support 
your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  war.  We  hope 
you  will  continue  to  struggle  to  make  your 
viewpoint  heard  even  though  we  realize  that 
you  have  been  put  In  the  position  of  receiv- 
ing very  luipleasant  opposition. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  P.  Overs. 
Marcella  M.  Overs. 

Chicago,  III., 
February  23,  1966. 
Dear  Senator:  Thank  the  Almighty  for 
Senators  such  as  you  and  J.  William  Ful- 
bright;  real  Americans  who  are  not  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  What  can  we  do 
to  help?     Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Howard  E.  Severe. 

Chevy  Chase,  Md., 

February  27.  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  want  to  tell  you 
how  grateful  we  are  to  you  for  all  the  work 
you  are  doing  to  oppose  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
and  m  fighting  the  large  war  budget 
demanded  for  this  destructive  purpose,  with 
all  the  sadness  and  grief  It  can  cause. 

Are  we  not,  actually.  Intruders  in  Vietnam? 
Are  we  properly  protecting  our  own  citizens 
when  we  allow  them  to  be  drafted  Into  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam?  We  hope  your  Influence 
will  be  widespread. 

With  gratitude  to  you, 

Nayan  and  Stanwood  Cobb. 

Bglin  AFB,  Fla., 
February  28,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wanted  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  applaud  you  for  your  stand  on  U.S. 
involvement  in  an  unconstitutional  and 
futile  war.  Your  courage  as  a  public  servant 
in  expressing  dUsent  has  been  very  hearten- 
ing to  me  and  I  urge  you  to  continue  in  the 
future  as  you  have  in  the  past. 

In  addition,  your  stand  against  "govern- 
ment by  secrecy"  is  a  view  which  should  be 
pursued  vigorously.  Too  long  have  decisions 
affecting  all  Americans  been  made  by  some 
public  officials  without  their  taking  into 
consideration  what  many  of  us  really  do 
think  and  without  the  American  people 
knowing  what  was  happening  until  after 
some  action  had  already  been  taken;  i.e., 
Vietnam. 


I  will  eagerly  be  reading  your  comments 
and  following  debates  in  which  you  are  in- 
volved.    With  a  person  such  as  you,  I  feel 
sanity  can  yet  prevail. 
Thank  you  for  reading  my  comments. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Harris  O.  Kraham, 

Lieutenant.  USAF. 

MtrNciE,  Ind., 
February  22,  1966. 
Dear   Senator   Morse:    I   am    entirely    In 
sympathy  with  the  stand  you  took  at  the 
hearings. 

To  surrender  foreign  policy  decisions  to 
Johnson,  Rusk,  and  McNamara  would  be  a 
big  mistake. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Royal  J.  Morsey. 

Chola  Vista,  Calif., 

February  22.  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Six:  You  are  to  be  commended  In  advo- 
cating to  rescind  the  Joint  resolution  of 
August  1064  8Lnd  your  stand  on  debate  of  our 
Vietnam  policy.  We  rely  on  you  as  our  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  to  bring  out  the 
true  facts,  at  least  as  much  as  possible,  and 
In  this  way  perhaps  control  the  power  of  the 
few. 

Many  of  us  understand  how  the  consensus 
of  a  nation  is  obtained  through  a  control  of 
Information  and  disguising  of  facts  so  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  In  no  position 
to  Judge  or  recommend  action  (granted  that 
this  Is  supposedly  done  for  our  best  Inter- 
ests) ,  so  we  do  and  must  count  on  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  to  act  for  us  and 
to  obtain  these  facts  and  truths  as  was  In- 
tended. (Or  Is  Congress  swayed  in  the  same 
way  by  distorted  facts,  censured  information, 
lack  of  interest,  and  fear?) 

Perhaps  the  better  policy  would  be  to  take 
into  consideration  that  negotiations  should 
take  place  with  all  political  elements  repre- 
sented. In  disagreement  with  Mr.  Rusk, 
why  not  the  Buddhists  and  the  Catholics,  as 
well  as  the  Vletcong?  Vietnam  should  be 
treated  as  a  whole,  not  as  a  North  and  a 
South.    Where  did  we  lose  sight  of  this? 

I  am  eure  you  have  the  support  of  many. 
and  our  hope  must  be  that  this  hearing  will 
lead  to  a  change  in  our  policy  In  Vietnam, 
making  It  more  realistic,  more  universal, 
more  humane. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marta  H.  Porter. 

WnrNVTELo.  La.. 
February  23,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  personal  thanks  for  your 
stand  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

This  part  of  the  "grass  roots  of  America" 
seems  to  be  generally  In  favor  of  an  escalated 
war  up  to  and  Including  the  bombing  of 
Pelplng  with  nuclear  weapKsns.  If  necessary. 

I  am  not  a  native  of  Louisiana.  However, 
I  am  now  a  registered  voter  here.  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  keep  Informed,  so  as  to  vote  as 
intelligently  as  possible,  and  wherever  I  can. 
I  shall  speak  out  against  this  war  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  meantime  my  thanks  to  you  for 
doing  your  thankless  task  and  my  com- 
mendations to  you  for  your  courageous  stand 
In  this  matter. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  WiLLO  L.  CiTRRIEX. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

February  23,  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  keep  up  your 
good  and  vital  fight  against  the  administra- 
tion's war  policy  In  Vietnam. 
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Tour  excellent  stand  la  wlnntag  more  and 
more  aupport  and  will  force  a  cbange  for 
peace. 

Tour  gallant  devotion  to  truth  and  juatloe 
la  a  rare  example  nowadays,  and  much 
admired. 

Sincerely  youta. 

Nnfa  and  Moaais  Indman. 

DxNVKa,  Colo.. 
February  22,  1966. 
Hon.   Watns  Mobsk:  My  wife  and   I   are 
definitely   oppoeed   to   the   administration's 
policy  m  Vietnam.    We  are  In  full  accord 
with  your  stand. 

It  Is  alMut  time  we  quit  murdering  our 
boys  in  Vietnam,  and  If  it  is  a  war  why 
doesnt  the  United  State*  declare  war  on 
Vietnam? 

Hoping  you  will  give  your  full  support  and 
consideration  in  stopping  to  send  our  boys 
to  Vietnam. 
With  warm  and  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RocEa  Hahn. 

Pboviokncb,  RJ., 
February  22,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnk  Uoass, 

US.  Senate. 
Watkington.  DXJ. 

Dkab  Sia:  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  the  conscientious  and  articu- 
late stand  you  have  taken  in  challenging  the 
administration's  handling  of  the  Vietnam 
situation.  Although  I  can  claim  no  expert 
knowledge  In  aoutheast  Asia,  I  know  from 
research  and  active  participation  in  Latin 
America  that  the  current  stand  of  the  United 
States  is  objectionable  and  untenable.  Fur- 
thermore. I  reaent  the  wholesale  use  of  de- 
ception on  the  American  people,  and  the  un- 
warranted assertion  that  we  must  police  the 
world,  even  without  a  congressional  man- 
date. 

It  seema  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
( 1 )  the  public  be  made  aware  of  the  du- 
plicity of  the  adnUnlstratlon  in  this  In- 
stance; (2)  the  Congress  engage  in  a  rational 
debate  to  clarify  legal  and  moral  Issues  at 
stake;  (3)  every  possible  avenue  to  negotia- 
tion be  explored  by  the  United  States,  with- 
out the  Impoaltlon  of  unrealistic  prerequi- 
sites or  the  exclusion  of  any  interested 
parties;  (4)  the  United  Nations,  a  Geneva 
conventloo,  or  any  other  international  group 
which  ia  willing  to  collaborate  in  promoting 
meaningful  mediation  be  given  every  en- 
couragement to  do  so.  with  the  expectation 
that  the  United  States  would  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunity  so  offered. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  key  role 
which  you  have  played  in  dramatizing  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  engaged  In  an  Illegal 
war,  that  we  can  never  hope  for  victory  In 
the  traditional  sense,  that  the  democratic 
proceas  is  being  seriously  eroded  at  home, 
and  that  our  posture  before  the  world  Is 
inoonalstent  and  dangerous  in  many  respects. 
Slnoerely  youn. 

DWIOHT  B.  HXATH. 

San  FkANctaco,  Caup.. 

February  20, 1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watkb  Ifoasx. 

Sat;  I  support  your  attitude  toward  Viet- 
nam. 

Sincerely, 

Clauds  E.  BMaT,  MJ). 

SxATTLX.  Wash.. 
February  20.  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Momax, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Wa*hin0ton,  D.C. 

Dbab  8b;  I  hare  Just  listened  to  your 
oooamtttM  TV  iNtMMlcaMB,  and  thank  Ood 
or  the  OlTliM  Pore*  for  allowing  such  a 
man  as  jrou,  who  Is  not  afraid  to  stick  by 
his  oonTlcUona — bla  love  for  the  lives  of  his 
fellow  man.     Senator  PuLiaioirr  too  is  to 


be  oongratulatad  and  Cbttsch  of  Idaho.  It 
take*  the  wldaopwi  spaces  to  widen  men's 
minds. 

I  happen  to  be  an  older  woman  and  the 
longer  I  live.  I'm  shocked  and  grieved  at  the 
present  happenings  in  this  world  of  ours.    I 
certainly  wish  you  continued  success. 
Sincerely, 

A.  Ella  Ba.xT. 

Febkuaxt  21.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mosse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DzAa  SxMATOB  MoBSE :  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  courage  and  integrity  you  have  dis- 
played in  bringing  before  the  American 
people  an  open  dlscus.<tlon  on  the  problem 
of  Vietnam. 

I  believe  as  you  do.  that  when  they  know 
the  facts  they  will  refuse  to  support  present 
policy  there. 

I  beg  you  continue  these  hearings,  bring- 
ing in  other  witnesses,   from   the  academic 
sphere  among  others,  who  can  add  the  weight 
of  their  opinion  to  those  already  expressed. 
Sincerely. 

SxTMoua  C.  Post,  MJ>. 


WHrrriEB,  Calif., 
Febmary  19.  1966. 
Hon.  Watkb    Mobse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Senatob  Mobsb:  I  deeply  admire  your 
courage  and  your  devotion  to  truth.  History 
books  of  the  future  will  have  to  report  that 
at  least  one  voice  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  kept  insisting  that  the 
policy  of  shooting  first  and  asking  questions 
later  was  not  appropriate  in  international 
affairs. 

I  felt,  as  you  did,  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  ought  to  appear  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  prepared 
to  answer  questions.  Oovemment  by  se- 
crecy is  not  representative  government. 
Oovernntent  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  can  survive  many  a  storm  so  long 
as  dissent  can  be  distinguished  from  dis- 
loyalty. If  a  majority  of  va  favor  a  danger- 
ous policy,  the  minority  must,  at  least,  have 
the  privilege  of  saying  what  they  think. 

All    who    believe    in    truly    representative 
government   owe   you   a   debt   of   gratitude. 
Sincerely. 

robbkt  l.  montgombit. 

Flushing,  N.T. 
Hon.  Watitk    Mobse. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  SxMATOB  MoBSX:  We  wish  to  express 
our  thanks  to  you  for  your  unflinching  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  peace. 
Please  keep  up  your  good  work. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Altschuleb. 

San  DnGO.  Calv., 

February  19.  1968. 

Deab  Senator  Mobse  :  I  wish  to  express  my 
admiration  for  you  regarding  your  views  on 
the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.  During 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings  you  have  expressed  your  feelings 
and  criticisms  on  the  administration's  pol- 
icy on  Vietnam.  I  share  your  vlewa  on  our 
Involvement  with  this  war,  and  I  applaud 
your  firm  and  forthright  rtatementa  made 
dxiring  the  hearings.  I  also  applaud  Senator 
FuLaaioRT  and  Senator  Gorx. 

It  disturbs  me  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
many  of  the  Nation's  top  military  expert* 
and  other  Oovemment  officials  stating  that 
they  feel  we  ahould  escalate  the  war  and 
press  on  to  victory.  I  do  not  feel  that  there 
Is  any  victory  to  be  obtained.  The  victory 
and  further  escalation  of  the  war  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  waste  of  our  country's  money,  re- 
sources, and  individual  lives.    It  also  appears 


to  me  that  the  United  Statas  baa  no  right 
to  Intrude  in  another  country's  civil  war, 

I  only  wish  that  more  people  In  this  coun- 
try shared  your  vlewa,  and  that  the  United 
States  would  disengage  Itself  from  this  ter- 
rible war  while  It  Is  still  within  our  power 
to  do  so. 

Sincerely, 

Joan  Pavlu. 

DULUTM,  Mdin.. 
February  22,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watne  Mobsb, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Six:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
sensible  stand  you  have  taken  in  respect  to 
the  Involvement  of  our  country  In  this  Viet- 
nam war. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  our  cltlsena,  who 
are  loyal  to  our  country,  feel  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  no  business  In  sending  our  boys 
over  there  to  be  butchered.  It  Is  absurd 
to  think  that  we  as  one  nation,  are  going  to 
be  able  to  put  an  end  to  aggression  all  over 
the  world.  No  country  In  history  ever  did 
it.  As  far  as  communism,  we  have  plenty  In 
this  hemisphere  to  comlMtt  and  how  about 
Cuba  off  our  shores?  Let's  look  after  United 
States  first. 

Sincerely. 

WCLLIAM  E.  WAKBFIXLD, 

New  Tobk.  N.T. 
Deab  Senatob  Mobsb:  All  Americans  will 
be  the  winners  If  your  positions  and  those 
of  Senator  PuLBaioirr,  as  voiced  late  this 
afternoon,  become  the  one  that  are  Imple- 
mented shortly.^ 

Keep    public    hearings    going   as    long   aa 
possible  for  the  sake  of  world  peace. 
Most  sincerely, 

Maxinb  R.  Abons. 

New  Tobk,  N,T., 
February  22, 1966. 
Senator  W.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Mobse:  In  writing  to  you  I 
am  speaking  for  myself,  my  family,  and  for 
almost  all  of  my  friends.  We  heartily  en- 
dorse your  efforts  to  make  the  Vietnam  war 
an  Issue  for  public  debate.  Public  policy  and 
war  are  too  Important  to  be  left  In  the  hands 
of  the  military.  Our  people  have  been  mis- 
informed on  the  Vietnam  situation  and  the 
administration  has  been  misadvised  by  pro- 
fession! soldiers  and  lobbyists.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  let  you  know  that  your  support  Is  far 
greater  than  the  press  and  the  polls  would 
have  the  Nation  believe. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jacob  A.  Ablow,  MJ>. 

DuBu^tTK,  Iowa, 
February  22, 1966. 
Deab  Senatob  Mobse:  Tou  are  doing  a 
tremendous  Job  of  restoring  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Senatorial  office  and  call- 
ing the  Executive  to  account  for  the  disaster 
we  are  heading  for  In  Asia. 

Needless  to  say,  I  agree  that  we  must  ex- 
tricate ourselves  from  Vietnam  as  soon  as 
possible  and  try  to  establish  communications 
with  China. 

Tours  truly, 

Kdmuno  DncBBs. 

TONKBBS.  N.T., 
February  16,  1966. 
Dx-vB  Senatob  Moass:  I  want  to  Uke  thta 
time  to  again  tell  you  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  people  that  I  have  Ulked  to  in 
complete  accord  with  yours  and  many  of  the 
other  Senators  views  on  the  Vietnam  fiasco 
caused  against  the  will  of  the  people  of  thU 
country.  I  have  seen  and  he«rd  aU  of  your 
hearings  on  teleTlalon  and  have  yet  to  aee 
how  It  U  possible  for  this  country  of  ours 
to  be  spending  bllllona  of  dollars  on  this  very 
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untasteful  foreign  poUey  supported  by  our 
President,  the  kUllng  at  the  young  men  of 
this  country  In  a  baUle  with  ab«>ltrt»Iy  bo 
purpose  Is  <»»*'"««»«  Tmjtut,  *aA  ahould  not 
be  permitted  since  It  U  deflnlMy  Ulegal  from 
Its  origin. 

Since  we  have  bases  located  so  strategically 
around  China  and  Russia  why  Is  It  so  neces- 
sary to  kill  ourselves  for  a  people  who  are 
near  unclvlll«ed  than  I  can  think  of?  In 
closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  people  I 
have  talked  to  are  In  full  support  of  your 
swnd  against  this  fiasco  we  are  being  forced 
into  by  the  Government  offlctals  who  will  be 
paid  In  full  at  the  next  election.  Thank 
Ood  there  are  Senators  like  yourself  elected 
to  office  of  thU  country  who  wtmid  reaUy  have 
us  m  dire  straits. 
Sincerely, 

CKOBOB  CHIAVRTA. 

1  tx-GI. 

Kansas  Cttt  .  Mo. , 

Febr^iary  14,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wtthington.  DXJ. 

Dear  Senatoc:  Even  though  you  and  some 
of  yo\ir  dissenting  associates  have  been 
described  as  being  "bUnd  to  experience  and 
deaf  to  hope"  (whatever  that  means)  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  are  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  privately,  and  some  of 
them  publicly,  cheering  for  all  of  you. 

Jack  Kennedy  said,  "The  United  Nations 
U  our  last  beet  hope  in  a  world  where  the 
Instruments  of  war  tax  exceed  the  instru- 
ments of  peace"  but.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  violated  and  repudiated  all  of 
the  peacekeeping  provisions  of  the  charter, 
many  of  tis  have  come  to  the  ooncluslon  that 
our  "last  best  hope"  is  that  small  group  of 
dlnenters  (statesmen)  In  t2ie  Senate  who 
are  willing  to  stand  alone  flor  decency  and 
sanity. 

We  are  more  than  gratefid  and  hope  and 
pray  that  none  of  you  will  be  cowed  by  the 
inane  poUtloal  blusterlngs  being  broadcast 
by  a  President  who  has  lost  all  perspective 
(If  he  ever  had  any)  and  who  Is  now  living 
In  an  era,  crested  within  his  own  distorted 
Imagination,  entirely  outside  of  history. 
Toun  truly, 

AbCH    R.    MaTTLBBT. 


BBBKBLar,   Calv., 
Febrttary  15.  1966. 
Dear  Senatob  Mobse:  I  admire  your  cour- 
age and   integrity   in   contltuially  oppoeing 
Johnson's  war  In  Vietnam,    t  strongly  sup- 
port you  in  urglnc  the  halting  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  the  recognition  of  the 
KLF,  the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference,  and   most   recently   your   commit- 
ment to  lead  a  filibuster   to  stall   the  ap- 
proval of  appropriations  for  the  war.    I  also 
urge  you  to  work  for  the  defeat  <rf  the  ap- 
propriations, which  would  Just  be  another 
blank  check  for  Johnson  to  continue  this 
bloody  and  senseless  war. 
I'm  with  you  all  the  way. 
Sincerely  yoora. 

Jbut  a.  Pxtkbson. 

TuaxiaoB.  N.T., 
February  15. 1966. 

Deab  Senatob  Morse:  Hitherto  I  confided 
In  President  Johnson's  abilities  In  the  Viet- 
nam situation,  but  since  the  Hawaii  meet- 
togs  I  have  lost  hope  In  hts  oompetence.  It 
1*  my  sad  coDClusion  that  his  authority  In 
Vietnam  should  henceforth  be  rescinded. 

liivM  are  saorlflced,  a  nation  Is  destroyed, 
^hd  now  truth  Is  so  distorted  that  words 
bave  lost  aU  meaning.  In  my  conviction 
faulty  commitments  have  heen  devised  to 
force  us  into  proroked  hoetiattes  with  China. 

The  IMO  etoaslng  at  Ui*  38th  Korean 
P*raUel  and  foroed  vote*  have  voided  the 
United  Kattons  of  credibly  respectable  au- 
tlMrlty  la  Asia.    It  to  Impossible  to  expect 


a  sovereign  country  to  boaae  to  negotiations — 
unoontttlonal  at  that— upon  the  sole  uni- 
lateral authortty  of  the  United  States.  StUU 
until  the  Hawaii  meetings  one  could  hope 
that  President  Johnson's  true  deelMs  for 
peace  and  a  better  world  might  break  that 
paradox. 

That  hope  Is  dashed.  Resumed  bombing, 
needless  embarrassment  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  now  the  handshakes  with  the 
desperado  Saigon  generals  and  the  Vice 
President's  preposterous  trip  make  It  Im- 
probable that  President  Johnson  can  stlU 
extricate  himself  from  the  tangle.  Those 
are  gestures  aimed  at  internal  Idiosyncrasies 
in  our  country.  Internationally  they  are 
worse  than  Irrelevant.  India  Is  starving. 
We  are  on  the  threshold  of  Inexhaustible 
bimian  tragedy. 

We  need  at  least  the  wordless  truce  attain- 
able by  cessation  of  bombing  and  retreat 
into  defensible  enclaves  to  protect  politically 
endangered  Vietnamese  minorities.  Ulti- 
mately the  perverted  Korea  affair  must  be 
wound  up  to  restore  Internatlon  organisa- 
tion to  Its  authorised  Impartial   functions. 

Evidence  Is  abundant,  the  situation  most 
severe,  and  we  pray  for  our  dear  President. 
But  it  U  urgent  that  hU  Incompetent  Viet- 
nam power  be  now  rescinded. 
Tours  very  respectfully, 

JORN  V.  GBAUM AN. 

WHiiiiaa.  Caup., 
'    February  12,  1966. 
Senatob  Watne  Mobse. 
Senior  Senator  From  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Mobse:  I  have  postponed 
much  too  long  to  thank  you  for  your  stand 
on  Vietnam  and  for  your  constant,  and  often 
solitary,  fight  for  the  preservation  of  our 
constitutional  rlgbU.  I  do  so  humbly  thank 
you  now, 

I  have  written  to  our  President  today  (as 
well  as  to  Senator  Fdlbbicbt  and  to  the  two 
Senators  from  California)  urging  that  they 
follow  your  leadership  In  bringing  the  Viet- 
nam situation  to  full  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Sincerely, 

nuNcxs  N.  Evowtt. 

Bbonx,  M.T., 
February  IS.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Mobsb:  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  and  praise  you  on  your 
forthright  stand  on  Vietnam.  Tour  and 
Senator  Gbueninc's  long  and  lonely  stand 
from  among  the  whole  governmental  estab- 
lishment has  been  an  act  of  heroism,  partic- 
ularly In  the  light  of  administration  pres- 
sure and  Its  manufactured  "public  opinion." 
Of  the  wide  section  of  people  I  come  In  con- 
tact with,  many  of  whom  are  complete 
strangers,  I  find  concern  and  fright  over  our 
Involvement  there. 

If  President  Johnson  really  believes  In  the 
Geneva  accords,  peace  and  can  very  easily  be 
achieved,  although  a  final  settlement  over 
the  long  run  would  take  time.  To  accept 
the  accords  would  mean  to  withdraw  all 
troop*  ImmedUtely  and  concurrently  dis- 
mantle our  bases  there.  At  the  same  time 
we  should  partake  In  negotUtlons  with  the 
NaUonal  UberaUon  Front,  the  people  we  are 
fighting.  Thto  aiay  be  considered  by  soane  as 
Ices  of  face,  but  It  to  better  to  lose  face  for 
a  short  time  than  to  lose  our  national  honor 
for  all  time,  much  o<  which  to  already  gone. 

I  heard  you  on  CBS  TV  and  radio  In  the 
last  2  weeks.  You  were  excellent.  I  waul4 
be  greatly  appreciative  If  you  could  send 
m*  a  copy  of  the  docximent  "Why  Viet- 
naat"  mentioned  by  Senator  Obuxninc,  and 
the  foUowlag:  the  SUte  Department  poUcy 
Information  paper  written  la  1940.  presented 


to  the  Senate  Caaunlttee*  a«  Armed  Serv- 
ices aad  Foreign  BeUtlons  In  June  IMl:  the 
Band  Corp..  study  fomml— tossed  by 
the  VS.  Air  FcMoe  examining  the  rea*on* 
why  China  entered  the  Korean  wan  the 
Mansfield  report:  the  latest  economic  report 
at  the  President. 

Thank    you    very    much,   for    everTtblng. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Alam 


Cob V ALUS,  Obbc 
February  13,  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  very  unhappy 
over  my  country's  foreign  policy  In  Vietnam 
aad  Santo  Domingo.     I  am  glad  your  elo- 
quence Is  speaking  for  me  so  bravely. 
Thank  you  mo*t  sincerely. 

Hilda  Mabib  ScHBOBDBB. 

COBVALLIS,  OBBO., 

February  U,  1966. 
Senator   Watne  Mobse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Mobsb:  Tour  position  on 
our  Vietnam  policy  to  to  be  commended. 
Congratulations  to  you  and  to  the  other 
member*  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee for  presenting  the  issues  to  the  public. 
The  testimony  of  General  Gavin  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Ambassador  Kennan  eli- 
cited by  you  and  the  other  member*  of  the 
committee  only  confirm  the  view  that  our 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam  to  a  mon- 
strous error,  and  that  to  Increase  that  In- 
volvement will  be  to  compound  the  error. 

Although  you  will,  I  am  sure,  persevere  In 
your  course  regardless  of  what  your  detrac- 
tors will  say.  it  may  nevertheleas  be  hearten- 
ing to  receive  expressions  of  support. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  A.  SCHBOBDBB. 


Jbwell,  Okcg., 
February  19, 1966. 
Senator   Watne  Moasa, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Mobse:  I  wish  to  commend 
you  for  your  stand  on  Vietnam.  Tou  and 
Senator  Fulbbicht  are  true  Americans. 

I  have  followed  thto  war  in  Vietnam  for  a 
long  time.  Things  that  you  predicted,  as 
well  as  Walter  Uppmann,  have  come  true. 
We  need  to  be  alert  so  that  ocmmuntom 
doesnt  take  hold  here. 

Have  talked  with  several  ot  my  friends, 
who  have  the  same  feeling.    I  again  com- 
mend you  for  your  stand. 
Very  truly, 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Cablson. 

PoBSiJUfs,  Oaae. 
DBAS  Sbi^atob  Mobsb:  My  wife  and  I  are 
extremely  proud  of  your  oourageous  stand 
with  re^>ect  to  the  Vietnamese  ortoto.  If 
ever  the  American  people  needed  a  tribune 
to  protect  them  from  those  who  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  weak.  It  to 
today.  Our  fervent  hope  to  that  you  and 
your  congressional  companions  do  not 
weaken  under  the  pressure. 
Sincerely, 

PRKB   J.   DONAHUB, 

CATHBtim  A.  Donahub. 

Cabmkl,  Calop., 
February  14.  1M6. 
Deab  Sknatob  Mobsb:  As  native  Orecon- 
lans  and  graduates  of  the  University  la 
Eugene,  we  want  to  tell  you  of  our  pride 
la  you  the  past  week.  Tou  were  wonderful 
as  you  said  Just  what  ao  many  of  us  wanted 
you  to  say. 

You  aiay  see  by  the  ellpplaga  tram  today's 
Chronlcto  that  folks  out  her*  an  behind  yoit 
ot  the  Senate  Porelga  Beiattons  OonanUt- 
tee. 

Slncer^y  yours. 

Paulinb  Fobd. 


cxn- 
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Milton -FuBWATBt,  Ommo., 

February  26.  1999. 

8nf  ATO«  Mombb:  It  is  qult«  evident  tbat  you 
have  pertinent  evidence  that  we  (hould  never 
have  taken  the  stand  we  did  In  Vietnam. 
It  Is  another  painful  Illustration  In  human 
history  of  giving  any  group  eno\igh  rope  and 
they  will  hang  themselves. 

We  have  been  too  preoccupied  with  foreign 
cotnmunlsm  and  looking  over  the  fence  at 
other  people's  faults  and  problems  that  we 
took  too  little  cognisance  of  our  own. 

The  handwriting  was  on  the  wall  when 
our  own  Government  aid  to  our  own  back- 
ward groups  failed  to  achieve  their  purposes. 
To  compound  the  trouble  with  foreign 
borders  was  deplorable  and  now  we  reach 
a  wretched  end.  We  still  hate  to  reach  the 
obvious  conclusion  that  money  cannot  and 
win  not  buy  morality. 

AxoxM  OswrrH. 

Jbwct  CrrT,  N.J., 
February  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnc  Morsb, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DsAs  SsifAToa:  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  my 
support — and  that  of  many  thinking  people 
I  know — In  your  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment's handling  of  the  South  Vietnam 
debacle. 

We  feel  that  no  American  President  has 
a  right  to  carry  on  an  undeclared  full-fledged 
war  against  any  people  or  any  nation  In  the 
world,  sacnflclng  needlessly  American  lives 
and  reducing  this  country's  economy  and  re- 
sources. 

Any  money  allotted  to  the  puraiUt  of  this 
war  should  Instead  be  used  to  improve  edu- 
cation, eliminate  poverty  and  slxmis.  Im- 
prove health  standards  and  reduce  unem- 
ployment in  this  country.  Nations,  such  as 
India,  where  famine  is  threatening,  should 
be  supported  and  food  supplies  should  be 
•hipped  to  them  by  this  country.  This  is  a 
better  way  to  combat  communism  because 
people  will  favor  a  nation  that  feeds  them 
but  wUl  hate  the  one  that  tries  to  Impose 
an  Ideology  upon  them  by  killing  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FKKD  WCTlfOU. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

February  19,  1966. 
Senator  Watnc  Moksk. 

Dkab  8i«:  You  and  your  chairman,  We. 
William:  PuLBUoirr,  have  expressed  my  every 
thought  concerning  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
was  beginning  to  think  all  of  Congress  along 
with  our  President  had  let  the  people  of  thU 
country  down,  but  after  hearing  all  your 
speeches  my  faith  In  the  men  of  our  Gov- 
ernment was  renewed. 

I  firmly  believe  you  should  do  everything 
In  your  power  to  enforce  your  ideas  concern- 
tng  this  sltuaUon.  If  we  have  broken  the 
Constitution  and  thU  war  U  illegal,  then 
you  should  go  over  the  President's  head  and 
stop  it. 

I  voted  for  President  Johnson  but  if  he 
doesn't  take  constructive  steps  to  bring  this 
Vietnam  situation  before  the  United  Na- 
tions and  sincerely  strive  for  a  free  election 
In  this  area.  I  for  one  will  not  vote  for  him 
again. 

■very  night  on  the  newscasts  I  hear  how 
many  men  we  have  killed  in  Vietnam.  I'm 
not  proud  of  this  figure,  because  I  love  life — 
whether  it's  our  side  or  the  enemy.  ThU 
bragging  reminds  me  of  little  children  play- 
ing with  toy  soldiers. 

If  our  President  would  only  stand  up  and 
say  he  cares  more  about  America  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world  and  that  because 
of  this  great  love  for  us  he  was  going  to  take 
Immediate  action  to  meet  with  our  allies  for 
a  solutton,  I'm  sure  he  would  t>e  running 
our  country  for  tome  time.  I  Just  don't 
know  bow  Iifr.  McNamara  could  advise  any- 
w«  wh«n  he  didn't  even  vote  In  this  last 


election.  Anyone  who  could  conveniently 
forget  such  an  Important  responsibility 
couldn't  in  my  view,  remember  to  do  any- 
thing constructive. 

All  of  you  received  a  standing  ovation  in 
my  home.  My  entire  family  agrees  with  you 
and  we  would  all  like  to  know  what  we  can 
do  to  force  the  President  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam as  graciously  as  the  Russians  left  Cuba. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  WaioHT. 

San  Fkancuco,  Calif., 

February  IS,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Mokss. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAS  Senatoe  Moasx:  Totir  position  as  an 
independent  American  has  always  been  a 
source  of  immense  gratification  to  me,  and 
I  wish  there  were  more,  like  you.  In  the 
Senate. 

Tour  opposition  to  the  present  Vietnam 
procedure  impels  me  to  give  you  my  views 
In  the  matter. 

Our  country  suffers  imder  two  beliefs  that 
ruin  our  chances  of  taking  part  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  peaceful  world.  The  first 
of  these  Is  the  delusion  that  the  Commu- 
nlBta  are  a  single-minded,  well-organized, 
worldwide,  and  united  group  of  supermen. 

This  delusion  is  strengthened  by  our  prac- 
tice of  classifying  anyone  as  a  Communist, 
who  disagrees  with  us,  and  of  tossing  aside 
any  disagreeable  movement,  as  "Commu- 
nist inspired." 

Tet  the  communism  of  each  Communist 
country  is  different  from  that  of  Itll  the 
others,  and  they  are  all,  and  always  will  be 
dictatorships. 

This  is  easy  to  realise  when  we  try  to 
Imagine  what  the  picture  erf  Karl  Marx  Is,  In 
the  mind  of  an  Albanian  shepherd  or  a 
Cuban  plantation  hand.  Marx,  of  course, 
was  utterly  impractical,  though  somewhat 
Justified  by  the  conditions  In  his  time. 

There  was  virtually  no  capitalism  in  czarist 
Russia  or  imperial  China,  and  most  of  what 
is  called  communism  is  caiised  by,  and  Is 
a  revolt  against  our  second  delusion. 

This  second  American  delusion  is  really 
the  greatest  one,  having  the  approval  of 
most  of  us.  being  time-honored,  and  being 
so  familiar  as  to  be  taken  for  granted  as  per- 
fectly proper  and  respectable.  But  It  is  to  it 
that  we  can  turn  account  for  most  of  the 
misery  of  this  world. 

This  delusion  is:  That  a  small  group  <rf 
individuals  can  "own"  the  land  of  a  ooimtry 
and  can  collect  the  land  rental  from  Its  In- 
habiUnu.  There  is  no  shred  of  evidence  or 
trace  of  supporting  argument  that  will 
Justify  this  firmly  established  practice. 

Tet  we  are  in  Vietnam,  causing  hideous 
torture  and  deaths,  and  swUllng  out  money 
so  direly  needed  here,  helping  to  destroy 
the  world  value  of  the  American  dollar,  to 
support  a  small,  landowning  class  (among 
whom  is  a  large  wealthy  alien  church)  the 
military,  and  a  "government"  of  which  we  are 
totally  Ignorant. 

These  lltUe  oriental  people  have  lived 
along  the  Chinese  border  for  cent«u-les.  They 
do  not  think  as  we  do.  They  do  not  act 
like  us.  And  we  will  never  remould  them. 
The  United  SUtes  of  America  could,  with 
honor  and  dignity,  request  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Geneva  Conference,  or  any  disinter- 
ested body,  to  conduct  an  election  there,  in 
which  the  NPL  or  Vletcong  would  participate. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  North  and 
South  Vietnam  would  reunite  and  elect  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  as  their  type  of  dictator,  and  go 
on  with  their  type  of  communism  until  they 
tired  ot  it.  And  you  can  be  sure  that  Karl 
Marx  would  not  be  able  to  recognise  one  side 
of  It. 

Our  alternative  is  to  send  a  lot  of  young 
Wayne  Morses  and  Joe  Thompsons  down 
there,  from  now  on.  to  police  the  country. 
keep    the    landowners    in    their    privileged 


asoendency.  and  act  as  the  "secular  arm"  or 
one  church  in  iU  squabbles  with  another. 

A  third  delusion  Is:  That  trouble  can  be 
ended  or  corrected  by  force  ol  arms. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOSXPB  S.  Trompson. 

MUMi.  Pla.,  February  21. 1966. 
Dkab  Senatoe  Moesx:  I  applaud  your  cour- 
age to  speak  out  against  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

It  is  men  like  you  who  make  our  Constitu- 
tion a  living  truth. 

Continue  your  questioning  and  probing. 
We  need  men  like  you  to  "check  and  balance  " 
executive  powers. 

Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  RBBorr  M.  Ross. 

Kast  Noethpoet,  N.T., 

February  20,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Moesx, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building,   . 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkae  Sn:  We  would  like,  once  more,  to 
commend  your  position  as  expressed  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  the  oppo«itlon-at-large 
to  this  war,  which  has  been  slandered  In 
various  ways,  has  been  heard  in  the  Senate 
hearings  through  your  articulate  and  docu- 
mented  statements  and  questions. 
RespecauUy  yours, 

NoEMAN  THtnuu. 
Lilians   Thttbad. 

RxxroED,  N.T., 
February  22,  196S. 

D«Aa  Senatoe  Moesx:  I  would  Just  like  to 
take  the  time  to  thank  you  for  bringing  the 
facts  to  light  with  regard  to  our  unfortunate 
situation  in  Vietnam.  You  can  be  assured  of 
my  backing  as  well  as  thousands  of  other 
Americans  who  feel  the  same  as  you  do.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  get  out  and  take  care  of  our 
own  business  first  or  surrender  or  make  some 
sort  of  a  peace  instead  of  wasting  valuable 
himian  lives  and  money.  The  added  fact  of  a 
war  with  Red  China  should  add  to  thU  but 
some  say  this  Is  an  impossibility.  I  Just  cant 
understand  why  your  views  aren't  100  percent 
Imposed  on  them,  meaning  of  course,  the 
President  and  Congress. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  behind  you  100 
percent  and  please  continue  your  excellent 
work. 

Tours  truly, 

Geealo  m.  Oawirr. 


WHAT  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM  IS 
DOING  TO  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA 
(AS  EVERYWHERE  ELSE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES) 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  last  decade,  public  school  enrollment 
in  Alaska  has  Increased  by  108  percent, 
which  ranks  Alaska  second  In  the  Nation 
This  means  that  public  school  enroll- 
ment In  Alaska  Is  68  percent  greater  than 
the  national  median,  which  Is  a  healthy 
40  percent. 

In  the  last  15  years,  the  Anchorage 
Borough  School  District,  which  is  the 
largest  school  district  in  Alaska,  has 
grown  by  700  percent.  By  1970,  it  will 
almost  double  itself  again. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  Alaska  is 
spending  more  for  education  than  any 
other  State — spending  almost  double 
the  amount  spent  by  Hawaii,  the  next 
ranked  State.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  we 
are  making  a  greater  revenue  effort  on 
the  State  level  than  any  other  State— a 
third  more  than  New  Mexico  which  ranks 
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lecond  In  the  Nation,  and  one- third  of 
our  State  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  jrear 
is  going  for  education.  We  are  proud 
of  our  public  schoola,  and  have  good 
reason  to  be.  for  they  are  among  the  best 
in  the  Nation.  But  they  will  not  long 
remain  so,  if  the  proposed  administra- 
tive budget  cuts  In  aid  to  schools  In 
federally  impacted  areas  is  carried  out. 

This  is  truer  in  Alaska  than  in  any 
other  State.  Why?  Because  49  per- 
cent— nearly  half — of  the  students  at- 
tending public  schools  in  Alaska  are  fed- 
erally connected.  No  other  State  even 
approaches  this  figure — Hawaii  is  next, 
with  slightly  less  than  30  percent,  and 
all  other  States  fall  below  25  percent. 

Admittedly,  there  are  disparities  in  the 
payments  some  school  districts  now  re- 
ceive under  the  impacted  aid  program, 
and  I  agree  that  the  Federal  payments 
to  the  school  districts  should  more 
clearly  refiect  the  actual  burdens  im- 
posed by  the  federally  connected  child. 
But,  in  this  regard,  payments  cannot  be 
adjusted  by  across-the-board  cuts,  as 
proposed  by  the  administration,  for  it  is 
the  most  heavily  impacted  areas  that  are 
growing  the  fastest. 

Alaska  Is  making  a  diligent  tax  effort 
to  provide  good  schools.  Por  instance, 
the  two  largest  school  districts.  Anchor- 
age and  PairtMuiks,  have  a  per  pupil 
bonded  indebtedness  of  $1,251  and 
11,657,  respectively.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation compared  these  figurres  to  those 
of  four  west  coast  cities,  chosen  purely 
at  random.  Seattle  per-pupil  bonded 
indebtedness  is  only  $604:  Tacoma, 
(i52:  Spokane.  $70S:  San  Diego,  $630— 
thas,  in  each  case.  Alaska's  burden  is 
double  or  more.  As  I  have  mentioned 
before,  one-third  of  the  State  budget 
goes  for  education— we  are  building 
Khools  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  with  all  the  re- 
sources within  our  means,  but  the  pro- 
posed cutbacks  in  impacted  aid  funds 
will  severely  damage  our  efforts.  Alas- 
ka will  lose  about  $4  million  in 
payments  to  school  districts  and  another 
half  a  million  in  construction  funds.  In 
terms  of  teachers,  at  an  average  salary 
of  $8,000 — it  would  mean  that  we  would 
have  to  make  do  with  500  fewer  teach- 
ers—this we  cannot  afford— this  money 
must  be  restored  to  the  1967  budget. 

Yesterday,  Congress  approved  a  $4.8 
billion  money  bill  to  prosecute  a  wholly 
unnecessary  war  in  southeast  Asia — is  it 
not  obvious  that  our  Federal  school  aid 
payments  are  going  to  be  spent  for 
guns?  This  is  but  another  of  the  bitter 
fruits  borne  by  the  malignant  weed  of 
war. 

Alaska  has  long  been  considered  to  be 
a  potential  giant  among  the  Stotes  in 
the  richness  of  its  imdeveloped  natural 
resources— and  the  richest  of  aU  of  these 
rttources  is  our  youth— the  youth  that 
*Jll  become  tomorrow's  leaders.  We 
have  both  a  duty  and  a  responsibility  to 
»)uip  them  with  the  best  that  is  obtain- 
aWe  to  iruure  competence  in  that  future 
leadershij) — competence  that  will  en- 
able them  to  avoid  the  tragic  follies  in 
which  we  have  become  involved. 

b  it  not  enough  that  me  ask  our 
youth  to  bear  the  burden  of  fighting  a 
Wholly  unjustifiable  war  in  Vietnam? 


Must  we  also  iaaUt  that  their  moat 
uniquely  Taluable  asset — a  good  educa- 
tion— be  shortchanged? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  As  he  will  see 
as  I  proceed  with  my  speech  on  the 
budget  and  educational  needs,  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  cuts  not  only  in 
impacted  area  money,  but  in  a  good 
many  vital  areas  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. In  my  Judgment,  this  action  is 
tarnishing  the  whole  image  of  the  Great 
Society  and  turning  it  into  an  empty, 
meaningless,  preachment. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
concerned,  this  administration  is  going 
to  have  to  advance  proof  that  it  has  not 
advanced  in  tlie  President's  budget  mes- 
sage to  Justify  the  program  of  cutbacks 
in  this  field.  These  cutbacks  are.  in 
effect,  stabs  in  the  back  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  this  country.  I  say  to 
the  educators,  you  had  better  be  on  your 
guard,  because  if  the  administration  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  its  budget  cuts  sustained 
in  the  Congress,  the  great  progress  we 
have  been  accomplishing  with  the  great 
leap  forward  under  President  Kennedy 
will  be  lost. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Does  the  Senator 
not  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  tragic 
ironies  in  our  history  that,  after  the 
magnificent  legislative  record  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  we  are 
now  going  to  have  all  that  undone? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  fact  is  that  the 
whole  program  has  rapidly  become  a 
tragic  irony. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
hesitated  for  some  time  in  commenting 
upon  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967  with 
respect  to  the  provisions  made  therein  to 
fund  the  wealth  of  legislation  which  has 
been  added  in  recent  years  to  our  statute 
books.  Adequate  funding  of  our  existing 
laws  aiding  education  is  a  problem  which 
deeply  concerns  me  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. My  subcommittee  as  it  considered 
each  of  the  proposals  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  recommending  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Congress  what,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, was  the  best  support  we  could  give 
at  that  time  to  every  facet  of  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system  from  kinder- 
garten through  graduate  school. 

The  dominant  philosophy  which  has 
underlain  our  efforts  in  this  area  has 
been  to  provide,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  the  needs,  not  of  an  admin- 
istrative hierarchy,  but  rather  for  the 
educational  needs  of  our  young  citizens. 
It  was  our  hope  that  we  could,  through 
each  of  our  measures,  help  to  erect  an 
interlocking  and  interdependent  system 
of  financial  aids  through  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  supplement,  but 
not  supplant,  the  funding  of  activities  of 
our  public  and  private  educational  sys- 
tems in  the  realm  of  higher  education 
and  our  public  systems  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  previous  legislation  such 


as  the  National  Defense  Edueatton  Act 
of  1958,  FvaMc  Laws  815  and  874  of  1»50. 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  other  voca- 
tional education  aid  measures  going  bade 
to  1917.  as  well  as  the  great  foimdation 
act  for  liigher  education  in  America 
which  was  signed  by  President  Lincoln, 
in  1863.  the  Morrill  Act.  What  we  strove 
to  do  in  each  instance  was  to  build  upon 
the  foundation  of  experience  uiKler  older 
statutes,  new  programs  which  were  the 
outgrowth  of  the  old.  and  which,  in  our 
Judgment,  complemented  but  did  not 
supplant  the  older  laws.  That  this  was 
our  intention,  I  think,  was  made  abun- 
dantly and  explicitly  clear  in  one  in- 
stance, which  took  place  on  September  S. 
1965,  when  in  the  course  of  mairing  legis- 
lative history  on  the  title  IV  insured  loan 
program  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  I  was  asked  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tab- 
borough],  whether  by  the  new  authority 
it  was  our  intention  that  the  guaranteed 
loans  by  banks  under  title  IV  would  in 
any  degree  slow  down  or  lessen  our  oom- 
mitment  to  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  title  U  direct  loan  program.  As 
set  forth  in  volume  111.  part  17.  page 
22692  of  the  Recoid  of  that  debate,  my 
reply  was  as  follows: 

My  answer  to  the  question  Is  (that)  the 
insured  loan  program  set  forth  in  the  bill 
does  not  In  any  way  signal  either  an  elUxtlna- 
tlon  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Aet 
loan  program  under  title  n  or  amend  It  by 
weakening  It  In  any  respect. 

I  then  went  on  to  point  out  how  the 
direct  loan  program  with  its  cancellation 
features  for  teacher  recruitment  incen- 
tive purposes  distingiiished  it  dearly 
from  other  programs,  and  I  concluded  by 
saying  in  the  course  of  making  this  legis- 
lative history: 

The  S«n*tor  has  nothing  to  worry  about  so 
far  as  contlnuatton  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan  program  Is  ccncemecL 

The  statement  I  made  at  that  time  was 
my  best  understanding  of  the  intent  of 
the  committee  and  my  thought  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  administration. 

I  wish  to  say  that  that  was  the  intent 
of  the  administration  at  that  Ume.  We 
worked  closely  with  the  administration 
and  with  its  educational  officials  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  that  measure. 

As  will  be  seen  shortly  in  my  speech, 
I  am  utterly  surprised,  filled  with  amaze- 
ment, and  aghast  that  this  administra- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  is  walking  out  on 
the  commitment  that  I  had  the  peifect 
right  to  make  as  the  spokesman  for  this 
administration,  as  its  manager  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  when  the  insured 
loan  program  under  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Educational  Act  of  1965  was 
passed  in  this  body. 

I  am  therefore  somewhat  shocked  to 
learn  from  page  428  of  the  appendix  to 
the  budget  for  fiscal  1967  that  the  private 
credit  market  is  expected  to  supply  loan 
capital  through  guarantee  programs,  au- 
thorized In  the  Hig^r  Education  Act  of 
1965,  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  replace  the  $190  million  author- 
ized in  the  title  n  student  loan  provision 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958. 
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Such  a  suggestion  will,  of  course,  have 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. It  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  In 
funding  the  Labor-HEW  programs  for 
fiscal  1967  will  provide  full  funds  under 
the  authorization  for  title  II  direct  loans, 
if  prior  to  the  time  the  Appropriations 
Committee  acts  no  new  substantive  leg- 
islation emanating  from  our  committee 
has  been  signed  Into  law. 

The  direct  loan  program  of  National 
Defense  Education  Act  title  II  was  de- 
signed to  meet  financial  problems  of  low 
income  students  of  ability;  the  guaran- 
teed loan  program  was  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  youngsters  coming  from 
families  In  the  middle  Income  brackets. 
To  replace  the  direct  loan  program  by 
an  Insured  loan  program.  If  this  is  the 
intent  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
reasons  unconnected  with  education,  de- 
mands, I  thlnlc,  that  our  legislative  com- 
mittee seriously  reconsider  the  authori- 
ties we  have  given  already  in  the 
Insured  loan  program.  It  would  be  far 
better,  if  the  desire  is  to  make  more 
efficient  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  financing  undergraduate 
and  graduate  education,  to  make  all  stu- 
dent loans  direct  loans,  thus  insuring 
that  all  students  regardless  of  family 
income  have  access  to  adequate  sources 
of  credit. 

This  actually  would  cost  less  in  the 
long  run  than  our  present  system  where- 
by the  Federal  Oovemment  is  subsidiz- 
ing private  lenders,  since  I  am  convinced 
that  a  direct  loan  of  this  type  to  the 
student  category  of  citizen  is  one  which 
will  ultimately  be  fully  repaid  by  the 
borrower.  But  in  approving  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  the  committee 
recognized  the  problem  faced  by  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  revenue,  and  for 
the  middle  income  student  it  included 
the  title  rv  insured  loan  program  au- 
thorities. In  so  doing,  I  again  repeat 
what  I  said  on  September  2,  1965,  that 
this  would  not  mean  in  any  way  that  we 
were  abandoning  the  direct  loan  ap- 
proach which  has  been  so  helpful  to  so 
many  young  people. 

As  I  recall  our  discussions  in  commit- 
tee, in  our  report,  on  the  fioor  and  in  con- 
ference, our  theory  was  that  we  were 
providing  what  might  be  termed  a  "cafe- 
teria" approach  to  student  financial  aid. 
The  direct  loan  program  was  comple- 
mented by  the  insured  loan  program ;  the 
work-study  program  and  the  scholarship 
program  as  well,  contributed  to  the 
packet  of  financial  aids  which  could  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  youn^^ster  as  de- 
termined by  the  youngster  and  the  school 
he  attended. 

I  recognize  that  there  must  be  com- 
pelling reasons  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration for  the  course  it  has  proposed 
In  the  budget  for  fiscal  1967  but  I  wish  to 
serve  notice  that  I,  as  one  Senator,  will 
be  pressing  in  our  hearings  for  full  ex- 
planation and  justification  of  the  pro- 
posed action.  I  will  want  to  have 
ironclad  guarantees  from  administration 
witnesses,  banking  witnesses,  and  wit- 
nesses from  higher  education  that  this  ts 
a  program  upon  which  all  are  Jointly 
agreed  as  being  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  students  before  I  can  in  good  con- 


science sanction  It,  and  then  only  if  I 
receive  full  assurances  that  every  low-in- 
come youngster  who  now  qualifies  for  a 
title  n.  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loan  will  qualify  and  obtain  one  of  the 
newer  insured  loans. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  full  infor- 
mation prior  to  our  hearings  upon  the 
potential  effect  of  the  budget  proposals 
upon  student  financial  needs,  I  have 
asked  the  commissioner  of  education  in 
a  letter  dated  February  9, 1966,  to  furnish 
the  subcommittee  with  certain  data 
which  I  feel  will  be  helpful  to  us.  In  my 
letter  I  said: 

I  shall  appreciate  your  furnishing  the  sub- 
committee at  an  early  date  with  a  list  of  the 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  arrayed  by 
State,  which  In  fiscal  year  1966  made  initial 
advances  to  students  and  the  amount  of 
money  so  InlUaUy  advanced  for  each  Institu- 
tion. This  table  should  also  contain  the 
number  of  students  at  each  Institution  to 
whom  Initial  loans  under  title  n  were  made 
In  fiscal  year  1966.  and  the  number  and 
amount  of  supplemental  loans  made  to  stu- 
dents during  fiscal  year  1966  at  that  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  material  is 
received  by  us  we  will  have  the  basis 
upon  which  we  can  ask  our  questions  of 
witnesses  as  to  the  assurance  which  can 
be  given  with  respect  to  the  students  of 
the  institutions  in  question  that  their 
education  will  not  be  adversely  affected 
by  lack  of  financial  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  speech,  as  an  appendix  to  it,  a  com- 
pilation prepared  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, setting  forth  on  a  State-by-State 
basis  title  II,  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  student  loan  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  It  will  enable  Senators  to 
gage  the  dimensions  of  the  program  as 
it  is  now  operative  In  their  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
pilation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  letter  and  a 
resolution,  dated  March  1,  1966,  from  the 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities regarding  title  n  loans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Association  or  Statt 
CoixxcEs  AND  tjNrvnisrms, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  /,  196t. 
Senator  Watnb  Moksk, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D*Aa  SrNAToa  MoasK:  The  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Chicago  on  February  10, 
1966,  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
extension  and  adequate  funding  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student  loan 
program.  (The  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities  is  comprised  of  194  Institu- 
tions enrolling  approximately  1  mUllon  stu- 
dents.) 

Presidents  of  member  Institutions  attend- 
ing the  meeting  expressed  grave  concern  over 
the  proposed  termination  of  the  NaUonal  De- 
fense Education  Act  student  loan  program 
and  the  substitution  for  It  of  a  new  guar- 
anteed loan  program.  They  felt  the  existing 
program  should  be  continued  pending  an 
adequate  trial  of  the  guaranteed  program  to 
see  If  it.  in  effect.  Is  capable  of  meeting  the 


need  of  students  who  must  borrow  money  in 
order  to  attend  college. 

In  any  event,  ectfly  action  by  Congress  l« 
Imperative  because  the  colleges  need  to  know 
what  kinds  of  program  or  programs  will  be  in 
effect  so  they  can  properly  advise  students 
and  their  parents  without  further  delay. 

I  know  that  both  the  colleges  and  the 
students  will  be  most  appreciative  of  your 
efforts  to  resolve  this  situation  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Please  let  me  know  if  our  as- 
sociation can  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Cordially, 

PAimlCIA  3LEDSOK 

(For  Allan  W.  Qatar) , 

Executive  Director. 

RcsoLtrriON,  Association  or  Stats  Collsgcs 

AMD   UNrvKBSmxs 
(Recommendations  of  the  committee  on  leg- 
islation. President  James  Comette,  chair- 
man, February  16,  1966) 
The  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities'  Committee  on   Legislation  moves 
that  the  association  take  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

1.  Endorse  the  current  NASULOC  position 
statement,  "National  Action  Affecting  Higher 
Education,"  with  the  provision  that  the  fol- 
lowing words  be  Included  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  sentence  of  n,  3.,  (3).  (3):  "In- 
cluding degrees  in  education  which  qualify 
recipients  to  teach  In  the  above  fields." 

2.  Recommend  to  the  directors  of  the  As- 
sociation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
that  they  work  toward  the  Issuance  by  ASCU 
and  NASITLOC  of  a  Joint  position  statement 
on  National  Action  Affecting  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

3.  Endorse  the  recommendations  presented 
to  the  89th  Congress  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  strengthening  of  In- 
ternational education  p.^'ograms,  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  that  the  legislation 
Implementing  these  programs  make  provi- 
sions for  the  participation  of  the  ASCU  mem- 
ber institutions. 

4.  Recommend  to  the  89tb  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  extension  and  adequate 
funding  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loan  program. 

6.  Recommend  to  the  S9th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  full  funding  of  the  college 
housing  loan  program. 

Tm.E  ni  NATIOIf  AL  OBnCKSK  KDUCATION  ACT 
COTS 

Mr.  ^lORSE.  Mr.  President,  whUe 
speaking  on  this  point,  I  wish  to  digress 
for  a  moment  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  one  additional  area  of  budget 
recommendations  for  the  financing  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
which  causes  me  concern.  I  refer  to  the 
recommendation  that  there  be  a  $25  mil- 
lion cut  in  appropriations  to  finance  the 
matching  grant  provisions  of  title  m 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
These  are  the  grants  which  are  made  to 
States  on  a  matching  basis  for  the  aqui- 
sition  of  equipment  in  order  to 
strengthen  instruction  In  science,  math- 
ematics, foreign  languages,  history, 
civics,  geography,  English,  reading,  and 
economics. 

Senators  will  recall  that  In  the  Na- 
tional Etefense  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1964  and  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  the  Utle  HI  NaUonal 
Defense  Education  Act  Instructional 
categorical  areas  were  greatly  broadened. 
It  seems  to  me  somewhat  anomalous,  at 
a  time  when  demand  is  being  expanded 
for  services,  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  recommend  a  curtailment  in  the  fimd- 
ing  provided  to  fiunlsh  those  very  serv- 
ices. 


What  is  our  national  aim  in  providing 
financial  assistance  for  educational 
purposes? 

It  has  been  my  impression  that  we  all 
agreed  upon  part,  at  least,  or  our  na- 
tional aims  in  education.  iCt  is  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  as  a  junior  partner 
should  use  its  resources  to  supplement 
but  never  supplant,  State  and  local  ef- 
fort in  all  of  our  public  schools.  Unless 
I  am  mistaken  the  title  m  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  programs  since  their 
Inception  have  steadily  grown  in  ac- 
ceptance by  State  and  local  school  sys- 
tems. My  hunch  is  that  we  will  find, 
when  the  testimony  is  presented  to  us, 
that  all  money  appropriated  in  1966  for 
this  purpose  has  been  asked  for  and  is 
being  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  title — 
and  none  of  it  is  being  wasted.  I  repeat : 
none  of  It  is  being  wasted. 

Given  the  new  fields  which  have  been 
added  I  would  hazard  the  prediction  that 
a  full  appropriation  of  the  authorized 
amount  could  be  used  with  profit  to  our 
children  by  the  schools  which  they  at- 
tend. A  check  made  on  February  28. 
1966,  with  the  Office  of  Education  dis- 
closed that  some  26  States  had  requested 
a  total  of  some  $10  million  additional 
money  to  meet  their  needs.  Only  one 
State  indicated  that  it  was  able  to  re- 
tease  funds,  and  that  only  in  the  amount 
of  $600,000. 

In  1964,  $44  million  was  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  this  purpose.  In 
1965,  $61.6  mlUion  was  originally  appro- 
priated and  a  supplemental  request  of 
$8.8  million  was  provided  for  a  total  of 
$88  million,  of  which  $79  million  was  ap- 
propriated. The  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1967  of  $88  mlUion  remains,  but  in 
the  President's  budget  it  is  indicated  that 
only  $54.2  milUon  is  requested — a  39-per- 
cent cut  under  the  authorized  amount. 
This  in  the  face  of  a  demand  of  more 
than  $87  million. 

Open  the  window  and  let  the  Great 
Society  fly  out  That  is  exactly  what 
this  administration,  what  this  President, 
Is  proposing  to  do.  I  intend  to  put  the 
responsibiUty  right  where  it  belongs: 
squarely  on  the  doorstep  of  the  White 
House  and  in  the  lap  of  the  President. 

I  say  to  this  administration:  "I  am  the 
last  Senator  you  ought  to  try  doubletalk 
on.  I  am  the  last  Senator  you  ought  to 
>sk  to  sit  in  that  managerial  seat  at  the 
center  aisle  to  put  through  education 


legislation  on  your  representations,  if  in 
the  short  period  of  time  since  it  was  put 
through,  you  recommend  in  your  budget 
report,  this  kind  of  money  cut  for  this 
educational  piu-pose  and  the  other  kinds 
of  educationEil  fiuid  cuts  that  I  shall  dis- 
cuss this  afternoon." 

The  President  can  let  down  the 
schoolchildren  of  America,  but  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  will  not.  Let 
that  he  clearly  understood  this  after- 
noon at  the  White  House  and  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Let  it  be  understood  by  the 
new  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Gardner. 

Under  the  great  leadership  of  that  in- 
comparable President.  John  F.  Kermedy. 
we  started  a  breakthrough  In  the  edu- 
cational crisis.  We  cannot  Justify  fail- 
ing to  give  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  every  single  dollar  that  we  have 
authorized,  because  the  Senate  has 
heard  me  say  so  many  times,  as  I  have 
taken  pieces  of  education  legislation 
through  the  Senate,  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  educational  crisis  is  one  of  the 
five  most  important  Issues  that  face  this 
Republic  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

The  greatest  security  weapon  we  have 
is  the  intellectual  potential  of  oiu"  youth. 
We  have  got  to  see  to  it  that  the  brain- 
power of  our  youth  stays  ahead  of  the 
brainpower  of  Russia  and  China.  That 
is  wh^  I  am  talking  about  the  greatest 
security  weapon  this  Republic  has.  I 
am  aghast  and  amazed  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  let  this  budget  come  to  the 
Senate  with  these  cutbacks  of  money 
that  is  so  sorely  needed  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  youth  of  this 
coimtry. 

What  is  the  alleged  Justification  for 
this  course  of  action? 

We  are  told  in  the  budget  nothing  that 
I  can  find  precisely  on  this  point.  I  can 
only  surmise  that  some  budgeteer  arbi- 
trarily and  perhaps  capriciously  reduced 
the  title  IQ  amounts  in  order  to  make 
provision  for  other  expenditure.  I  an- 
ticipate, however,  that  when  Justification 
Is  provided  it  may  nm  along  the  lines 
of  the  rather  threadbare  argument  that 
tremendous  funds  are  being  made  avail- 
able to  schools  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89-10.  title  I.  Let  us  exam- 
ine that  line  of  reasoning. 

First,  to  accept  the  argument  would 
be,  in  effect,  to  admit  that  Public  Law 


89-10  is  not  to  be  used  for  its  primary 
purpose  of  supplementing  programs  In 
schools  having  a  high  concentration  of 
educationally  deprived  children.  Rath- 
er, it  is  simply  a  supplanting  of  fimds 
from  one  Federal  program  by  another 
program  in  those  schools. 

Second,  as  in  Public  Law  874,  we  must 
remember  that  there  are  a  great  many 
schools  in  this  country  which  do  not 
qualify  under  Public  Law  89-10  but 
whose  children  can  with  profit  use  the 
tools  of  instruction  which  can  be  pur- 
chased on  a  matching  basis  with  title  m 
National  Defense  Education  Act  funds. 
To  reduce  expenditures  under  title  m  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
would  seem,  therefore,  a  program  where- 
by a  middle-class  school  district  is  being 
called  upon  to  take  a  reduced  educational 
opportunity  which  does  not  even  benefit 
the  "poor  Paul"  school  district. 

I  know  there  are  many  school  districts 
which  have  not  participated  in  title  m 
National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
grams because  of  economic  pressures 
upon  them  which  prevented  their  raising 
the  matching  ftmds.  Sxirely  the  answer 
to  this,  however,  is  not  to  deprive  those 
schools  which  have  made  the  effort,  but 
rather  to  ameliorate  the  terms  of  title  in 
to  provide  for  a  larger  Federal  share  in 
matching  for  the  poorer  districts. 

I  have  expressed  my  concern  to  the 
Office  of  Education  over  this  proposed 
cut  in  title  m  funds  and,  although  it  is 
properly  an  appropriations  item,  during 
the  course  of  our  hearings  before  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  I  feel  it  only 
fair  to  say  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
that  I  shall  keep  pressing  the  point  to 
determine  what  professional  factors,  if 
any,  are  at  the  root  of  this  reduced 
estimate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  State-by-State  compila- 
tion of  the  grants  to  the  States  for  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  under  title  m  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
The  material  was  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  shows  the  effect 
upon  State  allotments  of  the  proposals  in 
the  budget  to  fund  this  important  title 
at  only  $54,200,000,  Instead  of  the  $88 
million  that  is  needed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 


DtPABTME.NT    OF    HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND    WeLFAKE OFFICE    OF   EDUCATION 

National  Defense]  Education  Act —  Title  III — Grants  to  Slates  for  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling 
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2,315,638 

2,451,062 

•20,000 

W»,2M 

8, 541, 126 

2,080,004 

I,2S3,g»6 

970^648 


Estimated 

1967 
allotment 


$54,200,000 


1,389,383 

66,800 

642,634 

737,647 

8,540,469 

599.088 

486,607 

93,805 

1,684,692 

1, 677, 362 

223,102 

278,227 

2,081.174 

1, 423,  M7 

844,486 

664,188 


Decrease 


$25,000,000 


640,859 
80,682 

-i-817, 684 
840,243 

2. 707, 189 
257,882 
224.403 
43.268 
73a  946 
773,690 
102,907 
126.027 

1. 469,  951 
656,567 
889.600 
806,860 


State  or  outlying  ares 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Msssaehtisetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampsbtae 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico..™ 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 


1965  toUl 
obligations 


$1, 
I. 

1, 
I, 
8, 
1, 


367,075 
O0S,877 
330,186 
322,373 
546,958 
321,154 
648.400 
6001 000 
350,073 
264,181 
611, 147 
92,120 
240,065 
404,421 
543,418 
496,94? 
501,662 
80,228 


1966  total 

estimated 

obligations  ■ 


II,  600, 000 
1,500,000 

3«ai82 

1, 287, 827 

1, 681, 645 

3,871,254 

1,648,203 

1,300^000 

l,S0O,0SO 

300,000 

621,884 

103,797 

272.342 

1,793,679 

600^000 

4,808,269 

2,813,007 

863,064 


Estimated 

1907 
allotment 


tl,  212, 790 
1,4801856 

338,784 

881,179 
1,048,108 
2,478,181 
1,127,086 

063,047 
1.004,286 

346,616 

418b  713 
70,848 

188,375 
1, 327. 434 

439.600 
2,989,889 
1.925.740 

248,802 


Decrease 


1387.301 

60,144 

-1-88,552 

406,448 

488.443 

1,808,073 

530,366 

217,053 

60i744 

53,454 

196,822 

82,449 

86,967 

566,165 

70,400 

1.878,870 

888,267 

114,572 
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SUtc  «r  oatlyiiif  •(•• 


Ohi» 

Ofcl«h«ini« 

OtQSOD- 

Fwmijf  If  biiIb 
KitodcWaMl.. 
Booth  CvoBna. 
B—th  D«koU.. 

TeuB. 

PUh... 


NM  total 
obitcadaa 


l«,SM.t» 

i,ia.«u 

4,07. 14B 

■Xi,713 

1, 441.  UB 

3,577.171 
CM.  OH 


IMttoUl 

Mtimalad 

obUgsUsn* ' 


1.161, 47J 

4.«i.ne 

114,  OK 
1,S77,  WS 

■^216 
■J.  07tk  OOB 
4,300,000 

187.  SM 

tWl,4aB 


Kstlmtted 

ia(7 
•Uotment 


D«f«M« 


>  AmaunU  reflect  aiittdpatad  rrullotmeiit  at  IuimIs. 

rVKLK  LAW  S74 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  third 
item  of  concern  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to 
many  Senators,  relates  to  proposed 
changes  in  Public  Law  874,  the  Impacted 
Areas  Operation  and  Maintenance  Act. 
A  committee  print  is  available  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  office  which  details  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  amendments  in  terms 
of  the  decreases  in  funds  affecting  each 
of  the  participating  school  districts. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  a  great  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  many  over  the  effect 
of  various  Senate  hearings  upon  the 
morale  of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam, 
I  find  it  quite  dliBcult  to  accept  with 
equanimity,  a  proposal  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  cuttbig  the  funds  available 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  these 
troops.  Yet.  this  is  precisely  what  will 
follow  if  my  mail  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
given  credence. 

The  alternatives  faced  by  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country  which  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  edu- 
cating federally  connected  boys  and 
girls,  according  to  my  correspondents, 
will  in  far  too  many  instances  be  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  services  provided,  or  an 
increase  in  local  taxes  to  a  burdensome 
degree,  if,  indeed,  that  alternative  is 
available. 

Why?  First,  because  the  legal  reme- 
dies <H)en  to  such  school  districts  in 
terms  of  raising  funds  to  replace  those 
reduced,  in  many  instances  cannot  be 
invoked  in  sufficient  time  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  school  year  starting  next 
September.  Budgets  for  next  Septem- 
ber in  my  own  State  have  been  prepared 
in  a  great  many  Instances  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  funds  frc»n  Public  Law 
874  sources  would  be  available.  Some 
of  our  school  budget  elections  are  being 
held  In  April.  Most  of  them  will  be  held 
in  May. 

I  can  foresee  that  should  this  cut  be 
sustained  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  State  after  State  it  may  be- 
come necessary  to  convene,  in  special 
session,  legislatures  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional replacement  fimds.  or,  failing 
that,  schocri  superintendents  will  be  left 
with  no  alternative  but  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures by  any  means  possible. 

Thus,  In  such  schools  one  can  only 
expect  a  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
education  provided.  One  of  the  school 
superintendents  in  my  State  has  advised 
me  as  follows : 

Tour  r«oeBt  ootnmunieatlon  reve«Iing  the 
administration'*    recommended    changes    in 


t2.M»,Md 
789.371 

.■s3H.«n 
M,im 

1.07f.W7 

28a^«7fl 

l,4'J(^QU 

3,  MS,  934 

401,  Ktg 

UikW 


1. 


$1,  K.>3,  747 
3M.  101 
■.>48,«I2 

,am,mi 

98.  UM 

«gK.ow 
rj:j.&40 
«A4.gMi 
194.  onn 

«,as 


state  or  oatlyinc  area 


Vtndnla 

Wafninston 

WntVlnctela. 

Wlaoaasiii 

Wyomiiiic 

nLotrIrt  of  ('nlnmbla 

Ameriran  Samoa 

C'aiial  /oiu! 

Ouam 

I'uertoRleo 

ViTRlU 


IWt  total 
•bHcatkMK 


»l.wa«07 
1,3S0.2MI 

Lilt,  as 

l.S74,8&S 
1411.864 

• 

0 

IJ.  .WO 

fi7&,lW 

SSI  on 


IMt  total 
estimated 

obligations  > 


S2, 001^  000 

1.'J0».747 

1.  on.  4*2 

l,81fi,272 

l!Stt.5S2 

100.000 

0 

0 

.■<o,oin 

1,340,000 
10,000 


Eatlraaled 
1907 

allotment 


W,  401. 482 
827,882 
1«B,«74 
l,a42.«M 
100.188 
ll«.«t2 


tM,4S6 


necrew 


U38,tUi 
381,  MS 
3AW 

M.1M 

+lt,«! 
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Public  Law  874  came  as  one  of  the  moat  dis- 
couraging announcements  we've  received  in 
the  la  year*  the  people  of  thia  district  have 
earnestly  tried  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  the  children  at  workers  on  Federal 
projecta.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  this  district's 
1 JOO  youngsters  are  federally  connected,  and 
to  reduce  the  Public  Law  874  contribution 
of  $58,000  to  only  $38,000  would  be  some- 
thing of  a  slap  In  the  face,  as  well  as  a  blow 
to  the  already  burdened  local  taxpayer. 

Why  In  the  name  of  commonsense  would 
an  education-oriented  administration  scuttle 
a  Federal  aid  program  that  was  founded  on 
the  belief  that  the  UB.  Government  should 
assist  local  school  districts  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  migrant  children  whose 
fathers  build  our  Nation's  great  Federal 
projects?  Why  would  an  administration 
that  sincerely  (and  successfully)  engineered 
the  greatest  educational  achievement  of  all 
time  suddenly  turn  Its  back  on  the  thou- 
sands of  local  school  districts  that  reel  under 
the  burden  of  providing  migrant  children  of 
Federal  workers  with  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion they  so  richly  deserve?  Please  remind 
those  who  look  upon  the  modification  of 
Public  Law  874  as  a  savings  plan  that  a 
tragically  high  price  will  be  paid  by  children 
for  the  $183.6  million  decrease  In  o\ir 
national  budget. 

In  the  event  that  this  district  were  denied 
Its  full  allocation  under  Public  Law  874  alter 
June  1.  the  impact  of  such  a  loss  would  be 
that  of  reducing  services  or  eliminating 
existing  programs.  There  would  be  no  way 
of  collecting  funds  from  any  other  source. 

Funds  lost  In  the  event  our  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  decided  against  sharing  the  cost 
of  educating  children  of  F^ederal  construction 
workers  would  be  compensated  for  through 
au  increcue  in  the  ad  valorem  property  tax 
at  the  district  level  if  they  were  to  be  re- 
placed at  all.  In  other  words,  the  local  tax- 
payer would  be  required  to  pay  an  even 
greater  share  of  the  cost  of  educating  Impact 
children,  and  you  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  formula  does  not  begin  to 
compensate  local  districts  for  the  full  cost 
of  educating  these  migrant  youngsters.  At 
best,  our  district  receives  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  educating  these  young- 
sters at  the  present  rate  of  reimbursement. 
Reducing  the  Government's  share  seems  un- 
thinkable. 

Twice  during  the  past  12  years  this  dis- 
trict has  shouldered  the  load  of  educating  a 
massive  Impact  of  federally  connected 
youngsters  while,  at  the  same  time,  trying 
to  do  Justice  to  resident  youth.  The  board 
and  the  Oregonlans  It  represents  have  been 
given  some  help,  but,  as  you  will  recall  from 
our  previous  communications,  the  unfor- 
tunate "lettering"  of  the  statutes  made  It 
Impossible  for  us  to  receive  Federal  aid  under 
Public  Law  816  and  pushed  upon  us  the  re- 
sponsibility of  building  new  schools  to  house 
John  Day  Dam  workers'  children  without  1 
penny  of  Federal  aid.  Now,  874  Is  being 
scuttled  In  the  name  of  economy.  Please 
don't  let  this  happen.  Senator  Moasx. 


Another  superintendent  has  told  me: 

I  am  very  haj^y  to  respond  to  your  in- 
quiry concerning  Public  Law  874  funds  which 
are  now  a  part  of  our  school  district  oper- 
ating budget. 

liy  estimate  of  1$8(MI7  funds  which  might 
accrue  from  the  present  Public  Law  874  dis- 
tribution formula  Is  $10,460.  This  U  almost 
identical  with  the  eatlm&te  which  you  rt- 
celved  from  the  U.S.  Oflloe  of  Education. 

The  new  proposed  formula  would  to  all 
practical  purposes  wipe  out  the  entire  re. 
source  and  so  we  would  face  a  loss  of  $10,000 
In  revenue.  What  might  be  done  to  replart 
It? 

Let  me  Itemise  our  present  dilemma,  In 
the  1947-48  school  year  the  basic  school  (uod 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  contributed  30  per- 
cent of  the  operating  funds  ot  Oregon's 
schools.  In  the  year  jxist  closed  the  basic 
school  fund  of  the  State  contributed  only  37 
percent.  To  fill  this  void  our  local  property 
taxes  have  Increased  on  both  county  and 
local  levels. 

For  the  coming  year  our  budget  commit- 
tee Is  already  faced  with  a  county  lost  o( 
Income  of  some  $20,000.  The  reasons  for 
this  loss  are  complex,  but  the  loss  is  due  to 
equalisation  on  offset  formulas.  In  addition 
we  are  faced  with  bringing  the  bachelors 
salary  base  up  to  $5,100.  We  are  therefore 
facing  a  budget  Increase  of  some  $31,500  or 
an  Increase  of  12.8  mills  to  cover  the  Increaw 
and  the  budget  plus  present  projected  losses 

Warrenton  taxes  are  already  in  the  top  5 
percent  compared  to  State  averages.  We  have 
six  local  tax  codes.  FOr  examptle.  tax  code 
30-3  for  the  present  year  Is  136.2  mills.  Tbls 
combined  with  a  4.3  SUte  relief  mlllage  netc 
130.9  mills.  Of  this  amount  the  combined 
county  and  local  mlllage  for  school  purposes 
Is  76.9  mills. 

For  this  tax  code,  then,  for  the  ensuing 
year  would  mean  an  increase  of  12.8  mills 
to  provide  for  the  present  budget  with  its 
estimated  losses  in  income,  this  then  would 
be  further  increased  by  4.25  mills  to  provide 
for  the  loss  of  874  revenue.  Total  tax  mlll- 
age for  the  ensuing  year  then  for  code  30-3 
would  be  147J)5  mUls.  It  is  most  apparent 
that  property  will  not  absorb  these  losses 
of  Income.  I  can  state  without  equivocation 
that  should  we  lose  Public  Law  874  support 
It  will  not  be  made  up  by  any  source  now 
known  to  us  at  the  local  level.  Our  budget 
Is  approved  In  Its  entirety  at  school  election 
the  first  Monday  In  May.  Estimated  revenue 
for  Public  Law  874  will  be  Included.  U  It 
is  removed  at  a  later  date  we  will  of  necessity 
have  to  do  without  It. 

Our  children  wlU  suffer  now,  let  alone  with- 
out Public  Law  874  loss.  We  cannot  help 
this  state  of  affairs.  State  commitment  is 
subjected  to  heavy  political  pressure  and  each 
succeeding  legislature  attempts  to  alter  exUt- 
ing  distribuUon  formulas  to  favor  the  rich 
and  starve  the  poor. 

On  the  county  level  political  pressure  U 
Intense,  and  as  a  result  in  Clatsop  County  a 
good  portion  of  our  taxable  wealth  is  sched- 
uled to  support  the  Columbia  County  Inter- 
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mediate  Education  District  l^vy  rather  than 
that  of  Clatsop  County.  This  represents  a 
gross  miscarriage  of  Justice.  There  is  some 
possibility  that  future  years  Will  rectify  this 
error. 

On  the  Federal  level  I  am  aure  the  same 
starvation  diet  would  be  forced  upon  the 
poor.  Our  board  has  previously  forwairded 
to  your  offloe  a  resolutlom  supporting  the 
present  philosophy  of  Public  Law  874.  This 
letter  wUI  provide  Lnformatlctn  on  grassroots 
impact. 

In  all  seriousness,  Senator  Moasx,  there  Is 
no  sin  in  using  a  Federal  dOQar  to  support 
the  bread-and-butter  diet  ot  our  Nation's 
Khools.  The  phlloeopby  that  all  Federsd 
funds  must  be  designated  for  special  projects 
beyond  current  local  commitment  is  a  short- 
sighted philosophy. 

We  appreciate  your  firm  stand  In  support 
of  education,  and  we  are  a^irare  of  the  re- 
sponsibility you  have  In  dealing  with  the 
new  proposals  for  Public  Law  874. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success  In  pre- 
terving  Intact  the  one  small  Federal  com- 
mitment that  has  been  mad«  to  the  regular 
operating  budget  of  Oregon  schools. 

These  two  letters  are  representative  of 
the  replies  I  sun  receiving  from  the  69 
school  districts  in  my  State  which  are 
adversely  affected  by  the  proposed 
amendments.  The  questions  raised  in 
these  letters  and  problems  posed  to  local 
school  boards  which  they  illustrate,  ren- 
der It  imi)erative  that  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  be  given  to  any  amendment 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
this  program  which  enJo(jrs  such  solid 
popular  support. 

LAND-GKANT  COLLEGC  CUT 

I  earlier  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  the  concern  expressed  to  me  by 
the  great  land-grant  university  of  my 
State  over  the  item  appearing  on  page 
426  of  the  appendix  to  the  budget  elimi- 
nating for  fiscal  1967  an  |U,950,000  item 
to  fund  the  act  of  June  29.  1935,  for 
further  endowment  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts. 

Here,  again,  I  can  find  no  justification 
In  the  budget  document  for  the  proposed 
slash  in  funds  which  will  remove  over 
$200,000  in  the  operating  budget  of  Ore- 
Kon  State  University  at  CorvalUs.  Since 
there  is  no  concomitant  cut  affecting  only 
the  private  segment  of  higher  education, 
I  can  only  infer  that  for  some  reason  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  decided  to  pe- 
nalize our  great  pubUc  system  of  colleges 
and  universities  through  elimination  of 
this  relatively  smaU  item  In  the  budget. 

Since  this  is  a  general  program  sup- 
port item,  albeit  categorical  in  nature, 
other  programs  under  other  legislation 
cannot  effectively  be  utilized  in  its  place. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  can  recall  In  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  which  would  give  any  sustenance 
to  the  thought  that  this  was  part  of  our 
intent  in  passing  either  the  Higher  Edu- 
»Uon  Facilities  Act  of  1963  or  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Because  a  pro- 
gram has  been  successfully  operated 
once  1935  with  no  problems  connected 
With  it  Is  no  warrant,  In  my  judgment, 
to  eliminate  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cmi- 
sent  that  certain  excerpts  from  corre- 
spondence with  presidents  and  cOacen  of 
'WKl-grant  coUeges  relative  to  the  budget 


proposals  eliminating  funds  for  further 
endowment  of  those  institutions  and  for 
cutbacks  on  agricultural  research  funds 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 
These  excerpts,  to  my  mind,  portray  most 
vividly  the  great  and  continuing  concern 
of  the  academic  c(Mnmunlty  over  these 
proposals. 

The  PRBSmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr.  PitL 
In  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  gigantic  shift  from  formula  grants  to 
a  project-type  aid  has  not  worked  out  very 
well.  The  larger  institutions  with  more  spe- 
cialized faculty  and  equipment  have  re- 
ceived the  lion's  share  of  the  project  grants. 
Then  too,  universities  the  size  of  those  In 
Rhode  Island  and  the  University  of  Delaware 
have  a  much  more  difficult  time  in  attract- 
ing and  holding  quality  faculty  when  funds 
to  support  them — and  their  concern  Is  for 
security — come  on  a  project-by-project  basis. 
Please  do  what  you  can  to  continue  the  Mor- 
rlll-Nelson  funds  on  the  sam.  basis  as  in 
previous  years. 

President  John  A.  Perkins, 

University  of  Delaware. 

The  proi>08ed  reduction  In  teaching  fluids 
is  the  equivalent  of  at  least  22  faculty  mem- 
bers and  375  or  more  students. 

The  reduction  in  research  funds  will  nmke 
it  necessary  to  curtail,  and  possibly  discon- 
tinue, work  on  problems  of  impKirtance  to 
agriculture  In  the  State.  One  colutlon  would 
to  be  to  discontinue  certain  areas  of  work, 
another  would  be  to  reduce  by  40  percent 
the  nvunber  of  graduate  and  research  assist- 
ants currently  employed  to  assist  the  re- 
search faculty. 

The  transfer  of  part  of  the  extension  funds 
to  a  project  allocation  basts  places  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service  In  a  position  of 
greater  control  of  State  programs.  This 
transfer  of  control  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  cooperative  relationships  that  have  ex- 
isted for  many  years.  The  shift  in  funds 
could  result  in  a  reduction  of  about  10 
positions  on  our  Extension  staff. 

No  advance  notification  of  the  reduction 
In  teaching  and  research  funds  or  the  shift 
in  extension  funds  was  received. 

The  1966-67  legislative  budget  requests 
for  the  University  of  Jiaryland  was  submit- 
ted to  the  State  some  months  ago  based 
upon  the  funds  received  for  the  196&-66  year. 
Orderly  planning  in  cooijeratlve  programs  is 
not  possible  when  sudden  changes  are  made 
at  the  Federal  level  without  notifying  the 
States. 

President  Wn,80N  H.  Elkins, 

University  of  Maryland. 

None  of  these  funds,  as  you  know,  come 
to  support  any  programs  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, but  they  do  support  programs  at 
Purdue.  These  are  the  original  grassroots 
programs  which  generated  an  agricultural 
revolution  that  now  enables  8  percent  of 
our  population  to  feed  the  rest  of  us.  Cut- 
ting back  the  teaching  funds  and  the  agri- 
cultural research  funds  and  recOlocatlon  of 
the  cooperative  extension  funds  Is  to  knock 
all  three  legs  off  the  old  milk  stool. 

As  you  may  also  know,  this  university 
and  I,  personally,  have  had  a  particular  con- 
cern for  the  underdeveloped  opportunities 
for  Negro  students  In  the  South  and  are  en- 
gaged In  a  continuing  search  for  ways  to 
strengthen  the  Institutions  of  the  South  In- 
cluding the  Negro  land -grant  Institutions. 
The  impact  of  the  proposed  budget  cuts  and 
shifts  upon  these  Institutions  can  be  weU- 
nlgh  disastrotis. 


Even  with  the  great  land-grant  Institu- 
tions, like  Purdue,  the  budget  Impact  wUl 
be  unrecoverable,  and  budget  cuts  in  edu- 
cation simply  means  cuts  In  teachers  and 
programs  and  opportunities  and  quality. 

Indiana  University  is  concerned  for  her 
sister  Institution  and,  more  broadly  for  the 
continued  confidence  of  the  people  and  their 
government  for  these  "people's"  imlversities 
and' the  Job  they  perform  along  with  us  in 
taking  educational  opportunity  to  the  grass- 
roots. We  are  concerned  with  actions  which 
weaken  their  efforts  or  render  them  unable 
to  continue  their  leadership. 

President  Elvis  J.  Starr, 

Indiana  University. 

To  Utah  State  University  the  above  actions 
would  reduce  Federal  support  to  educational 
programs  from  $221,168  to  $50,000,  or  a  total 
of  $171,169.  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Hatch  funds  would  be  reduced  by  20 
percent,  or  $84,471.  Cooperative  extension 
formula  funds  would  be  cut  by  $64,900. 

These  cuts  would  be  extremely  serious 
because  these  Federal  funds  have  been  as- 
sured in  continuity  by  historical  events  and 
numerous  public  statements  in  congressional 
hearings  and  the  language  of  the  laws  of 
authorization.  Tliese  cuts  have  been  an- 
nounced without  warning,  and  have  come 
In  the  middle  of  our  State  blennltim  when  It 
Is  not  possible  to  secure  supplemental  emer- 
gency assistance. 

We  firmly  believe  program  needs  for  teach- 
ing, research,  and  extension  can  be  better 
determined  at  the  State  level  than  in  Wash- 
ington. The  procedures  and  practices  used 
in  allocating  and  administering  Federal  funds 
in  the  several  land-grant  university  programs 
have  been  heralded  as  a  practical  model  for 
Federal  support  of  education  and  research 
activities.  Repudiation  of  these  historic  re- 
lationships is  a  damaging  blow  to  an  Im- 
portant part  of  Federal-State  relationships. 
President  Dartl  Crasx, 

Utah  State  University. 

In  Connecticut  the  reduction  proposed  for 
the  Storrs  Station  totals  $45,994  of  $295,186 
In  Hatch  funds  available  for  this  fiscal  year, 
and  a  total  Storrs  Station  budget  of  $787,186. 

Impact  of  the  proposed  cut  of  $45,994  would 
be  felt  by  41  research  projects  Involving  76 
research  workers  (a  considerable  nimiber  on 
tenure)  and  other  personnel.  If  the  cut  you 
propose  materializes,  we  will  have  no  alter- 
native to  releasing  some  staff  members,  and 
cutting  expenditures  for  needed  supplies  and 
equipment:  these  would  be  the  effects  on  an 
overall  research  progrram  which,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, does  represent  investigations  of  high 
priority. 

President  Homxe  D.  BasBmcs,  Jr., 

The  University  of  Connecticut. 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  28 
concerning  proposed  changes  In  the  budget 
of  the  cooperative  extension  service  for  1967. 
You  mention  your  desire  to  maintain  the 
same  high  degree  of  freedom  for  local  pro- 
gram determination  concerning  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  each  State.  You  mention 
also  the  necessity  to  help  people  develop 
their  own  communities  through  the  resource 
development  program  and  the  need  to  fortify 
work  with  the  lower  Income  people.  With 
both  objectives  vt  agree. 

Nebraska,  however,  like  oiany  other  States 
has  already  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  self- 
analysts  and  revision  of  its  extension  pro- 
grams. We  have  already  shifted  staff  em- 
phasis to  a  considerable  degree  toward  area 
specialization,  community  development,  and 
leadership  training.  It  Is  our  feeling  that 
the  people  of  the  State  who  are  interested  In 
extension  work  will  resent  the  fiuther  shift- 
ing of  resources  away  from  agricultural  pro- 
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duetlon,  maiiAgeinent.  family  Uvlnc.  *&d 
Bukrkacmg  In  order  to  meet  nme  ot  the  new 
«h*11w>g— .  Partbermore  I  ahould  Mke  to 
efnph«rti>  th*t  State  and  county  gowtm- 
menta  bare  Inereaaed  tbelr  aupport  for  ezten- 
atan  programa  at~a  faster  rate  than  haa  the 
Fwlaral  OoTemment  during  the  paat  several 
yeara. 

Chancellor  Clowokb  M.  HsHmr, 

r/i«  Vniversltjf  of  Nebrmika. 

There  are  seTeral  other  aq>ectB  to  this  pro- 
posed change  which  ahould  also  be  noted. 
For  cooperative  extwnaton  programa  to  be 
effective,  program  plans  extending  over  a 
period  of  several  years  must  be  made.  When 
Federal  funds  are  allocated  on  a  formula  basis 
there  la  an  Assurance  of  continued  funding, 
even  though  the  level  may  vary  from  year  to 
year.  If  funds  are  to  be  distributed  yearly 
on  a  project  basis,  however,  there  Is  no  way 
long-range  plans  can  be  made  on  auch  a 
ahort-term  funding  basis. 

From  the  time  cooperative  extenalon  work 
was  started  It  has  been  a  cooperative  effort 
Involving  Federal,  State  and  Ux^  inta-eata. 
Programs  are  planned  locally  and  are  directed 
towards  the  solution  of  problems  Identified 
by  looal  people  In  cooperation  with  State 
and  Federal  personnel.  This  Involvement  of 
local  people  haa  been  one  of  the  greater 
•trengths  of  co<:^>eratlve  eztanslon  and  we 
are  strongly  opposed  to  weakening  this  sys- 
tem by  having  funds  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  program  determination  made  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Fonxmla  funds  require  M-60  matrhtwg  by 
Stata  or  local  funds.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  910  mlUlon  proposed  to  be  dlsuibuted 
on  a  project  basis  would  not  have  to  be 
matched.  CoaaaquenUy,  there  U  a  very  real 
poaalblllty  that  this  proposal  could  result  In 
the  total  funds  available  for  eooperatlve  ex. 
tension  work  being  reduced  through  the  loea 
of  matching  State  and  local  funds. 

Frealdent  Klmcx  Ellib, 

University  of  Miaaouri. 

Iowa  Stata  University's  share  of  these  funds 
amounts  to  approximately  $206,000  per  year. 
These  funds  are  earmarked  for  institutional 
purpoaas  and  are  used  in  helping  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  many  of  our  teachers  in  the  basic 
academic  fields.  If  these  funds  are  lost  to 
xis,  oar  Institutional  program  will  be  seriously 
Jeopardlxed.  Since  the  Iowa  Stata  Legislature 
does  not  meet  until  1987,  there  la  no  way  for 
the  Stata  to  make  up  this  serious  deficit  In 
oar  teaching  funds  for  next  year. 

President  W.  Robbtt  Psuu. 

lotca  State  Vniversttjf. 

It  would  appear  to  us  that  this  proposal 
Is  premature  in  the  light  of  the  recent  co- 
operative effort  of  the  Department  and  the 
Stata  agricultural  experiment  stations'  long- 
range  planning  effort.  While  this  study  Is 
underway.  It  Is  not  operaUonal.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  unwise  to  Impose  a  serious 
finaneUl  restriction  which  Jeop«rtXiMa  the 
very  basis  of  a  succeaaful  operatianal  sys- 
tam  at  a  time  when  a  procedxire  for  eralnat- 
Ing  direction  and  prtorftles  Is  underway. 
The  principles  embodied  in  the  Morrill, 
Batch,  and  Smlth-Lerer  Acta  provides  for 
Joint  planning  by  the  UA  Department  of 
Agrioulture  and  the  SUtea. 

W.  ROSKKT  P*ajcs, 

PrttUtent,  lotem  Stmt*  Vnivenitg. 

TransUtlag  ttisss  proposed  euta  to  univer- 
sity boMgeCa: 

L  Laad-crant  tearhlng  ftinds  allocated  to 
AiteMM  would  be  redoeed  from  •342.486  to 
100,000.  a  total  raduotloa  of  •iBa,4M,  rapre- 
Mattoc  a  radaeUoa  at  •140JSS  la  support  of 
the  oorrant  nal^mtktf  liiirlgst  and  $njas 
of  tha  kvdtrt  at  Artiai  AM.  *  N.  OoDege. 

S.  AffAeultoral  waartik  funds  aDooMad  to 
Ui  for  many  years  on  a  formal  basis  and 


used  In  the  present  btidget  for  our  exi>ert- 
ment  station  would  be  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately •160,000.  The  faUure  to  find  the 
authortaed  program  of  construction  of  agri- 
cultural research  facilities  in  Arkansas  by 
•42.000. 

3.  Approximately  6300,000  now  incorpo- 
rated in  our  current  budget  will  be  cut  from 
the  formula  baaed  allocation  to  the  agri- 
cultural extension  program  in  Arkansas,  and 
will  be  awarded  competitively  on  a  nation- 
wide baals.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  as- 
surance that  any  of  these  funds  would  come 
to  Arkansas. 

In  summary,  these  proposed  cuts  could  re- 
duce the  Federal  support  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams of  education  and  agricultural  research 
and  extension  In  Arkansas  by  approximately 
•600,000.  As  opposed  to  such  a  reduction, 
we  believe  that  the  crucial  Importance  of 
our  program  for  Arkansas  and  the  Nation, 
and  the  imperative  need  to  raise  salaries  to  a 
level  which  will  enable  us  to  retain  and  to 
recruit  faculty,  strongly  support  an  increase 
In  the  previous  level  of  Federal  support. 

Apart  from  their  Impact  on  the  operating 
budget  of  the  university,  these  drastic  cuta 
oould  signal  the  demise  of  a  historic  relation- 
ship between  the  land-grant  ooUegee  and 
univeraltlea  and  the  Federal  Government 
which  has  proved  to  be  so  fruitful  to  the 
Nation,  to  the  States,  and  land-grant  uni- 
versities. The  continuity  and  the  degree 
of  Institutional  responsibility  that  have 
characterized  these  appropriations  over  the 
yean  are  In  real  Jeopardy.  The  proudest  ex- 
ample the  Nation  has  of  Federal -educational 
partnership  Is  endangered — a  partnership 
which  la  serving  as  a  model  in  many  ooun- 
trlea  of  the  world. 

Davn  W.  IftruoNa. 
Pretident.  Vnivertitj/  of  ArkanaoM. 

Teaching  funds  would  be  cut  •11.960,000; 
•166,033  for  North  Dakota  State  Univeralty. 

Agricultural  experiment  station  funds 
voud  be  cut  68,600,000;  •92.784  for  ND6U. 
Additionally  funding  of  Agricultural  Be- 
aearch  Service  projecta  underway  on  our 
campus  are  slated  for  a  cut  of  •124,600,  in- 
volving five  projecta  conducted  cooperatively 
with  our  agricultural  experiment  station. 

Cooperative  extension  Service  funds  are  to 
be  held  to  their  1966  level  in  total,  but  610 
million  of  formula  allocations  are  to  be  made 
available  to  the  States  on  a  project  grant 
basis.  This  means  a  reduction  of  formula 
funds  of  6120,700  for  our  Cooperative  Bxten- 
ilon  Service. 

It  Is  tnie  that  both  the  Kxtenslon  Service 
and  the  experiment  station  oould — and 
will — submit  proposals  for  project  granta 
from  the  •lO  million  of  one-time  form 
funds  In  extension  or  from  the  increased 
(•2,910.000)  funds  funded  for  project  granta 
In  experimental  stations.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that,  there  Is  no  as- 
surance that  schools  such  as  ours  would 
recoup  all  funds  lost  by  means  of  additional 
project  granta.  We  find  little  solace  In 
Washington's  suggestion  that  ita  many  other 
new,  admittedly  valuable,  forms  of  aid  to 
educational  institutions  are  a  ccanpensatton; 
we  note  that  research  grants  particularly  go 
In  largest  meas\ire  to  a  limited  number  of 
unlversltleB.  Furthermore,  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  funds  win  require  that  we  abandon 
or  deemphaslze  many  Important  and  essen- 
tial Unes  of  work  In  addition  to  the  low- 
prtonty  projecta  the  USDA  thinks  It  wlU 
help  us  eliminate  through  this  painful  proc- 

AU  In  all.  ND8IT  stands  to  lose  next  July  1, 
1966,  about  •378,800  of  funds  which  have 
become  traditional  In  Ito  financial  structure. 
In  terms  of  personnti,  an  ranks  considered, 
this  Is  about  40  people  engaged  tn  taarTiTng. 
research,  and  extension.  It  Is  the  equivalent 
of  about  one- tenth  of  the  operatfoaal  budgvi 
of  the  agricultxiral  experiment  station  pliu 


one-third  that  of  unlversltywlde  reddent 
Instructton,  plus  ovw  one-fourth  of  Coop, 
erattve  Sxtension.  We  are  at  a  loes  to  under- 
stand how,  after  so  drastic  a  paring  of  our 
resources,  we  could  respond  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  caU  for  Increased  attention  to 
programs  of  high  priority  Including  those 
emphasising  the  war  on  poverty.  Applying 
for  and  succeeding  in  obtaining  project 
granta  la  an  answer,  but  not  a  very  helpful 
one  If  the  usual  delays  in  setting  up  proce- 
dures  and  gaining  approvals  are  encountered 
here. 

There  remains  one  other  problem.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  North  Dakota  LegU- 
Utiue  would  provide  us  with  sufllclent  funds 
to  cancel  out  the  funds  loet  if  the  Federal 
budget  Is  approved  as  presented.  Any  such 
help  would  come  too  late  since  the  legisla- 
ture does  not  meet  untu  January  of  1967 
and  our  problem  begins  this  summer  and  fall 
when  we  must  decide  on  whether  our  re- 
search program  should  be  curtaUed,  and 
whether  we  should  admit  the  Increased  num- 
ber of  Btudenta  who  will  want  to  enroll  at 
NDSTJ.  Coming  in  the  middle  of  a  biennium, 
a  worse  time  could  not  have  been  picked  for 
a  downward  adjustment  in  Federal  appro- 
priations to  the  land -grant  Instltuttons. 
H.  R.  Ai,BaacHT, 

Preaident.  North  Dakota  State  Vntvertitf. 

Included  in  the  budget  now  before  tbc 
legislature  are  increases  In  salaries  for  faculty 
to  encourage  retention  of  faculty  and  to  re- 
cruit additional  needed  to  teach  additional 
Btudenta.  These  figures  of  course  assume 
that  Federal  funds  will  be  received  for  teach- 
ing and  research  in  undiminished  amoxuitB. 
Tb  diminish  the  salary  fund  for  next  year 
will  comi>ound  already  very  dUDcult  prob- 
lems of  retention  and  recruitment  of  faculty 
and  competent  graduate  students  who  assist 
In  laboratories  for  both  research  and  Instruc- 
tional purposes.  For  example,  today  we  have 
85  graduate  asslstanta  on  Hatch  funds  alone. 
We  have  a  number  of  teaching  asslstanti 
which  would  have  to  be  curtailed  drastically 
if  our  salaries  budget  is  reduced.  We  can  111 
afford  to  reduce  the  number  of  qualified 
graduate  studenta  because  not  fewer  but  a 
greater  nimiber  of  sclentlsta  are  needed  for 
future  research. 

The  record  of  success  In  education,  both 
teaching  and  reeearch.  in  land-grant  insti- 
tutions Is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
mankind  during  the  past  100  years.  The 
pattern  has  been  eetabllahed,  and  continued 
support  in  BUbstantiaUy  Increased  amounts 
Is  weU  Justified  by  the  accelerated  Increase 
in  population  In  this  country  and  by  our 
conunltmenta,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
"nie  Federal  Oovernment  Is  certainly  lU  ad- 
vised to  practice  economy  In  this  area  at 
this  critical  time.  It  la  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  find  it  posslbls  to  restore 
these  unfortunate  cuta  that  are  recommend- 
ed by  the  President. 

President  Ricrabs  A.  HAsvnx, 

The  Vnivertitp  of  Arizona. 

These  moneys  have  been  an  integral  part 
of  our  funding  of  the  university  budgets 
since  the  original  ixt — UorrUl  (1862),  Hatch 
(1887),  and  Smith-Lever  (1914)— were  en- 
acted. The  proposed  reductions  were  made 
without  prior  notice  and  after  our  budget 
had  been  defended  before  both  appropriation 
committees  of  the  Stata  legislature. 
Dean  Haaou)  E.  iCrxu, 

CoUefe  of  Affrieultitre, 
the  Univertitf  of  Arimona. 

However,  your  proposal  for  the  1067  budget. 
In  which  CooperaUve  Kxtenslon  Servlee  pro- 
poses to  earmark  tlO  mlUlon  ot  sxistUi(  pro- 
gram funds  f<»  q>eelfied  purposes,  lesvet  no 
reoourse  but  for  us  to  view  this  as  an  unwar- 
ranted exertion  of  Federal  control  over  pro- 


erams  of  work  which  are  agijoed  as  being  de- 
veloped, established  and  leH  by  the  ooop- 
eratlng  States. 

President  Chaklxs  J.  AkKBTSONO, 

Vniver$it]f  of  Nevada. 

This  proposed  reduction  would  mean  that 
the  University  of  Nevada  would  have  •50,000 
In  fiscal  1967  instead  of  the  6206,781  it  has 
been  receiving  and  has  already  budgeted 
lor  next  year.  The  President's  proposal  to 
reduce  resident  teaching  funds  Is  the  first 
such  reconxmendatlon  sent  to  Congress  since 
passage  of  the  Second  Morrill  Act  in  1890 
and.  is,  therefore,  entirely  unprecedented 
and  we  are  completely  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand any  Jtutlficatlon  for  It. 

The  University  of  Nevada's  1966-67  budget 
Is  only  S  percent  more  than  for  the  current 
year  because  of  a  reduction  made  by  the  leg- 
islature m  1966  in  our  State  appropriated 
moneys.  As  you  may  know  the  university 
has  requested  a  supplemental  appropriation 
by  a  special  session  of  the  State  legislature 
this  year  but  the  prospecta  for  a  special  ses- 
sion appear  very  dim-  This  proposed  6156.- 
781  reductton  In  the  university's  operating 
budget  assumes,  therefore,  the  magnitude  of 
a  disaster.  This  reduction  represents  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  19  assistant  pro- 
fessors at  the  current  average  salary.  Con- 
sequently, therefore.  If  the  cutback  propoeed 
in  the  President's  budget  holds  up,  we  will 
be  forced  to  eliminate  all  proposed  new  fac- 
ulty positions  on  both  campuses  of  the  uni- 
versity for  next  year  and.  In  addition,  we 
will  have  to  make  drastic  reductions  in  teach- 
ing and  in  scientific  equipment  and  library 
books  on  both  campuses.  This  will  have  to 
be  done  in  the  face  of  an  anticipated  enroll- 
ment increase  In  the  fall,  1.966,  of  about  14 
percent  for  the  university  as  a  whole. 
President  Chaxlxs  J.  AaMsraoNO, 

Vnit>er«<ty  of  Nevada. 

Two  letters  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman,  which  are  oarefully  worded 
double  talk.  He  talks  of  supporting  both 
agricultural  research  and  extension  and  how 
be  wanta  them  to  be  efficient  and  effective, 
but  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  work,  his 
office  in  Washington  will  make  the  decisions 
as  to  what  is  elBolent  attd  effective.  In  100 
years  of  land-grant  educational  experience 
based  on  solving  the  prolflems  of  agricul- 
ture and  baaed  on  the  farmers'  problems 
themselves,  no  such  move  has  ever  previous- 
ly been  suggaated.  In  a  sense  it  is  a  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  falling  program  of 
centralised  agriculture  in  Russia  and  away 
from  the  successful  program  of  decentral- 
ised and  farmer-oriented  research  and  exten- 
sion in  America. 

President  R.  B.  Cobbrt, 
New  Mexico  Sjtote  Univertity. 

This  action  comes  at  a  time  when  our 
Institutions  are  attempting  to  make  faculty 
arrangemcnta  for  the  conUng  academic  year. 
As  I  reported  to  this  board  in  September. 
*ome  adjtistment  in  student  fees  effective 
with  the  1966-67  academic  year  is  almost  in- 
evitable. It  has  been  my  hope  to  keep  that 
Increase  as  modest  as  poasUtle  and  in  concert 
with  what  I  beUeve  to  be  the  role  of  the 
State  university.  It  would  take  no  leas 
than  610  per  year  per  student  Just  to  cover 
the  anticipated  loes  from  land-grant  funds 
exclusive  of  the  other  problems  that  mtut  be 
met  by  such  fee  increases. 

Finally,  in  Statss  that  have  biennial  ses- 
sions of  their  let^slatures.  this  anticipated 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  States,  except 
Utfough  special  session,  cannot  very  weU 
oome  to  the  rescue  ot  the  lahd-grant 
Instltutlona. 

President  Novkb  O.  Faworrr, 

Ohio  State  Univertit$. 


These  funds,  available  under  previous  ap- 
propriations in  aocordaaoe  with  the  Intent 
at  the  Congress,  have  provided  firm  support 
for  our  teaching,  reaearoh.  and  cooperative 
extension  efforta.  The  loss  of  the  funds  in- 
dicated wlU  force  us  to  curtail  our  efforta, 
to  cut  personnel  from  our  employment,  and 
to  become  lees  effective  in  our  service  to  Vir- 
ginia. Today,  with  Virginia  siirglng  ahead 
on  all  fronta  it  is  a  severe  setback  that  ita 
land-grant  university,  VPI.  should  be  forced 
to  reduce  its  efforta  m  support  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Today,  as  never  before,  Virginia  needs  ex- 
panding services  from  ita  land-grant  univer- 
sity in  teaching,  research,  and  extension 
educational  programs  to  assist  it  in  making 
adjustments  to  meet  the  challenges  and  op- 
portunities that  face  the  State. 

President  T.  Masshu-l  Hahn,  Jr., 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  proposed  cut  In  Federal  support  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  can  be  interpreted  as 
a  departure  from  the  historical  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

We  believe  that  Just  the  opposite  should  be 
the  case  and  that  larger  amounts  of  Federal 
funds  should  be  made  available  on  a  con- 
tinuous and  predictable  basis,  whereby  these 
institutions  can  plan  their  operations. 
President  R.  C.  Ooonwiu, 
Texas  Technological  College. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  teaching 
funds,  the  reduction  In  experiment  station 
funds  will  be  most  serious  and  in  our  agri- 
cultural States  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  a  move 
in  the  wrong  direction.  These  two  blows 
in  themselves  are  bad  enough,  but  then  there 
is  the  reduction  in  extension  funds.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  going  to  call  for  considerable 
cutting  back  in  the  program.  I  understand 
that  there  will  be  granta  made  to  the  States; 
but  it  is  Doost  difficult  for  a  director  to  plan 
worthwhile  programs  if  he  must  go  hat  in 
band  and  ask  for  granta  to  maintain  staff. 
Worse  than  that,  you  loee  staff  aiMl  then  the 
grant  comes  along  and  you  must  go  into 
the  market  ai>d  hire  new  staff.  This  seems 
like  a  very  backward  approach  and  one  that 
Is  diametrically  oppoeed  to  the  well-estab- 
lished working  relationship  that  we  have  had 
between  the  Federal  Oovermnent  and  otur 
land-grant  universities. 

President  H.  M.  Brioos. 
South  Dakota  State  University. 

Policy  changes  Indicated  in  the  budget 
would  produce  theee  Inuaedlata  effecta,  the 
regenta  said : 

1.  Reduction  (practlcaUy  elimination)  of 
land-grant  instructional  support  at  a  time 
when  enroUmenta  are  increasing  at  their 
greatest  rate; 

2.  Singling  out  of  agriculture  for  the  major 
reductions  though  agricultural  progress  re- 
mains one  of  the  world's  primary  problems; 

3.  Substitution  of  project  support  for  gen- 
eral research  support — to  some  extent  sub- 
stituting Washington  Judgmenta  for  Wiscon- 
sin Judgmenta; 

4.  Loss  of  university  fiexibllity  in  Instruc- 
tion, research,  and  extension  programs:  and 
reduction  of  the  university's  abiUty  to  origi- 
nate programs  of  special  importance  to  Ita 
State: 

6.  Virtual  abandoning  of  the  Nation's  most 
successful  and  traditional  (dating  from 
Abraham  Lincoln)  system  of  Federal  support 
for  higher  education. 

The  board  also  adopted  tbeae  basic  prin- 
ciples In  regard  to  Federal  support  of  the 
university: 

1.  We  seek  balanced  support  for  instruc- 
tion, imiinrfh.  and  extension;  for  the  hu- 
manities, the  social  sdenoes,  the  natural 
setanoea;  for  basic  work  as  weU  as  applica- 
tions, both  the  practical  and  the  theoretical; 


for  aU  oampuaea  axtd  aU  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor; 

3,  We  seek  shared  programs  with  Federal. 
State,  and  (where  applicable)  local  contribu- 
tions and  control; 

3.  We  seek  major  Institutional  support, 
along  with  project  granta,  to  enable  the  uni- 
versity to  build  and  to  continue  programs 
best  suited  to  this  university  and  most  use- 
ful to  thU  State. 

BOAKD  or  Recrvts, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  three  recommendations  which  cause 
me  concern  are: 

1.  Land -grant  teaching  funds  have  been 
recoDunended  for  a  cut  of  •11.960.000.  In 
Alabama,  Auburn  University  has  received 
•183,477  from  last  year's  appropriation  of 
•14.500,000,  while  Alabama  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  received  •95.170,  or  a 
total  allocation  of  •277,647.  Under  the  new 
recommendation  this  Stata  would  receive  a 
total  of  650,000  for  both  institutions.  ThU 
would  mean  the  loss  ot  about  30  poaltlons 
or  more  in  our  institutions. 

2.  Agricultural  research  funds  have  been 
recommended  for  a  cut  of  •8,500,000.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  a  portion  of  this 
cut  would  be  transferred  to  research  pro- 
grams at  predominantly  Negro  institutions. 
I  am  firmly  in  favor  of  developing  research 
programs  in  these  institutions  but  cannot 
see  the  economic  reasoning  behind  stopping 
projecta  now  underway  in  other  institutions 
in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  start  projecta 
somewhere  else.  Auburn  umverslty  stands 
to  lose  8154,803  if  this  recommendation  pre- 
vails. Our  only  reooiu'se  woxild  be  to  cur- 
tail our  agricultural  research  program  and 
release  some  of  the  scientific  personnel  on 
our  staff. 

3.  Ten  million  dollars  would  be  shifted 
from  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
funds  now  allocated  to  the  States  and  would 
be  allocated  "competitively"  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  in  Washington.  In  other 
words,  the  historic  determination  of  exten- 
sion needs  which  now  resides  at  the  Stata 
level  would  be  breached,  in  that  a  portion  of 
extension  funds  would  be  released  only  as 
granta  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  implications  of  this  change  from  co- 
operative consultation  to  Federal  direction 
are  disturbing,  to  say  the  least.  The  State 
of  Alabama  through  the  Cooperative  Kxten- 
slon Service  of  Auburn  University  would 
lose  •248.700  of  their  present  funds.  How 
much  of  this  would  be  returned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  the  form  of  grante 
is,  of  course,  unknown. 

While  we  are,  naturally,  concerned  with 
the  loss  of  these  funds  we  feel  also  that  the 
failure  to  restore  them  could  be  the  begin, 
nlng  of  the  end  in  the  historic  relationship 
we  have  had  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  land-grant  col- 
lege program  the  continuity  of  funds  and 
the  degree  of  institutional  responsibility  for 
their  allocation  characterized  this  relation- 
ship. The  land-grant  college  relationship 
has  been  used  as  a  model  for  other  Federal 
programs  of  aid  to  education.  The  across- 
the-board  modification  of  our  Institutionally 
reUted  programs,  at  a  Ume  when  Federal 
support  of  higher  education  is  being  in. 
creased  in  federally  selected  categories,  can 
only  open  the  way  for  less  Institutional  au- 
tonomy in  meeting  local  needs. 

President  Haxxt  M.  PHn.POTr, 

Auburn  irn<t*ers<ty. 

We  strongly  beUeve  that  the  decision  for 
specific  extenalon  program  determination — 
within  the  broad  purposes  of  the  law — ahould 
rest  with  the  Stata  extension  service.  We 
are  oonvinoed  that  the  success  enjoyed  by 
tlie  extension  service  programs  have  been 
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accomplUhed  with  »  maximum  of  Institu- 
tional Independence  through  a  decentralized 
decUionmaklng  process.  The  proposed  trans- 
fer of  funds  would  materially  modify  this 
time-tested  philosophy. 

President  W.  Robkkt  PAaxs, 

Iowa  State  VnivtrHty. 

The  following  immediate  effects  of  the 
Budget  proposals  are  evident: 

1.  Virtual  elimination  of  land-grant  In- 
structional support  at  a  time  when  enroll- 
ments are  Increasing  and  when  many  other 
Federal  programs  In  education  are  being  Ini- 
tiated or  enlarged. 

3.  Singling  out  agricultural  research  for 
major  reductlmis  at  a  time  when  agricultural 
progress  Is  one  of  the  world's  primary  prob- 
lems. 

3.  Substitution  of  prolect  support  for 
formula  grants,  which  means  substituting 
Washington  judgmenU  for  InstltuUonal 
autonomy.  This  means  also  loss  of  flexibility 
In  originating  programs.  In  research  and  ex- 
tension, of  special  lmt>ortance  to  the  States. 

Together  these  changes  constitute  a  fun- 
damental alteration  In,  If  not  a  complete 
abandonment  of,  the  Nation's  most  success- 
ful system  of  Federal  support  for  higher 
education. 

President  Davis  D.  Hxnxt, 

Vniveraity  of  IlUnoU. 

We  are  further  distressed  by  declines  In 
Federal  assistance  for  research  at  State  In- 
stitutions (Hatch  funds).  A  decline  of  18 
percent  in  this  assistance,  totaling  (lOO.OOO 
for  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  Is  out- 
lined In  the  new  budget.  The  effect  on 
tenured  personnel  and  their  research  could 
create  chaotic  situations.  We  feel  dutybound 
to  Impress  upon  you  the  adverse  effect  the 
proposed  reductions  would  have  on  research 
work  that  Is  criUcal  to  the  SUte  and  the  Na- 
tion. A  reduction  in  agricultural  research 
funds  at  this  time,  when  world  attention  Is 
being  Increasingly  directed  to  a  world  food 
crisis,  srein*  particularly  Incongruous  to  us. 

My  conversations  aimed  at  discovering 
motives  betilnd  this  change  In  policy  from 
formula  support  of  research  to  grant  support 
of  research  have  troubled  me.  The  implica- 
tions seems  to  have  been  that  the  grant 
research  In  space  science  or  under  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  been  more 
successful  than  agricultural  research.  I  am 
a  great  admirer  of  what  has  been  done  by 
these  Federal  agencies  and  what  has  been 
done  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
But  as  a  historian  I  think  the  record  Is 
clear:  American  achievements  In  agriculture 
are  our  most  Impressive  achievements  and 
perhaps  our  strongest  weapon  against  propa- 
ganda of  Communist  countries.  Our  agri- 
cultural progress  has  been  based  upon  agri- 
cultural research  that  has  been  supported 
through  the  Hatch  Act  formula.  I  And  It 
hard  to  understand  why  Federal  poUcy 
would  want  to  abandon  a  clearly  successful 
policy  which  has  given  us  unquestioned 
leadership  for  other  policies  where  our 
leadership  Is  still  In  dispute. 

Proposed  changes  in  the  administering  of 
cooperative  extension  funds  worry  us  as 
well.  Suggested  changes  caU  for  a  shift  In 
tlO  mllUon  in  support  from  institutional 
allocation  by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
feel  this  suggested  shift  does  an  Injustice 
to  men  administering  our  agricultural  ex- 
tension programs.  We  are  particularly 
proud  of  the  ability  of  our  Minnesota  Exten- 
sion Service  to  gage  correctly  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  State  and  devise  programs 
to  serve  these  needs.  We  do  not  favor  the 
change.  We  want  you  to  know,  however,  that 
our  position  Is  bcised  upon  the  nature  of 
funding  and  not  upon  the  direction  of  pro- 
posed program  adjustmenu.  As  you  know, 
the   University   of    UlnneeoU    has    been    a 


leader  in  the  development  of  community  and 
resource  development  programs. 

President  O.  MxaxDtTH  WxLaoN, 

University  of  Minnesota. 

It  Is  my  purpose  to  express  to  you  grave 
concern  over  proposed  cuts  In  Federal  appro- 
priations for  instructional  programs  in  the 
land-grant  institutions  as  revealed  in  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  1967  budget.  Cuts  proposed 
would  deal  a  crippling  blow  to  the  instruc- 
tional programs  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

It  seems  Incongruous  that  this  proposed 
reduction  of  Federal  support  should  come  at 
a  time  when  the  Federal  Government  seems 
to  be  seeking  acceptable  ways  to  help  meet 
demands  for  expansion  of  instruction  on 
university  campuses.  Our  own  Institution, 
for  example,  has  experienced  a  doubling  of 
enrollment  In  the  past  11  years.  Under- 
graduate enrollment  has  Increased  sharply 
from  over  30,000  In  1954  to  more  than  43,000 
In  19M.  Our  concern  becomes  even  more 
pronounced  when  we  recognize  that  the  total 
number  of  college-aged  youth  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota  has  risen  from  nearly  167,000 
In  1964  to  over  333,000  in  1906.  During  the 
same  period  persons  attending  colleges  in 
Minnesota  have  risen  from  over  38,000  to 
over  90,000  with  projections  calling  for 
further  Increases  in  the  years  ahead.  In 
light  of  projections  of  continued  Increases 
in  Minnesotans  desiring  college  training, 
and  In  light  of  the  significant  proportions 
of  these  people  served  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  we  are  alarmed  by  the  suggestion 
that  Federal  Instruction  funds  be  curtailed. 
Clearly  such  a  curtailment  would  markedly 
Impair  the  ability  of  this  land-grant  institu- 
tion to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation. 

President  O.  McxKsrrR  Wzlson, 

University  of  Minnesota. 

We  at  Purdue  University  were  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  Hatch 
Act  funds  by  $8.5  million,  even  if  the  sup- 
porting funds  for  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service  for  project  granU  are  In- 
creased by  $4.9  million.  This  substantial 
impairment  in  experiment  station  research 
funds  will  seriously  impair  the  Purdue  sta- 
tion's ability  to  continue  its  total  research 
program — particularly  In  view  of  the  Increas- 
ing costs  of  performing  fundamental,  basic 
agricultural  research — at  a  time  when  suc- 
cessful agricultural  research  is  the  only  way 
we  know  to  attack  the  rapidly  approaching 
world  food  crisis.  We  have  more  high  pri- 
ority research  problems  and  needs  for  Mid- 
west agriculture  than  we  can  staff  and  sup- 
port now. 

Speaking  very  frankly,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  pro- 
posed budget  reductions  that  we  have  seen 
in  a  long  time. 

The  specific  earmarking  of  Cooperative 
Extension  funds  is  Ukewlse  of  deep  Interest 
to  us.  For  your  Information,  one-third  of 
our  current  contacts  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  youth  programs  are  with 
people  who  would  be  classified  as  low  In- 
come. Our  county  extension  administrators 
commit  40  to  80  percent  of  their  time  on  an 
organized  basis  to  community  development 
and  16  percent  of  our  total  staff  effort  is 
specifically  committed  to  these  people  and 
related  problems. 

In  recent  years  we  have  intensified  our 
efforts  to  the  point  that  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  our  total  extension  staff  effort  Is 
specifically  with  lower-income  people.  One- 
fourth  of  our  cooperative  extension  effort  is 
committed  to  community  development  and 
lower-income  projects.  Therefore,  we  are 
currenUy  directing  twice  as  much  effort  to 
these  programs  as  you  suggest  on  a  matching 
basis   (we  are  currently  spending  $1,200,000 


per  year).  If  earmarking  of  funds  for 
agriculture  had  been  an  earlier  established 
policy,  for  example,  it  would  have  prevented 
Indiana  from  concentrating  on  these  prob- 
lems In  the  significant  fashion  that  it  has 
for  a  number  of  years.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture now  feels  this  would  be  an  Important 
problem. 

While  we  are  seriously  concerned  with  the 
reduction  in  Hatch  funds,  we  are  even  more 
concerned  that  converting  Smith-Lever  and 
Hatch  funds  to  a  project-grant  basis  will 
put  the  management  of  this  portion  of  the 
funds  and  the  decisionmaking  for  research 
and  extension  programs  entirely  In  the 
hands  of  the  administrators  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  take  these  func- 
tions away  from  the  people  on  the  operating 
front  in  the  land-grant  universities. 

Your  letter  (Secretary  of  Agriculture)  in- 
dicates that  new  money  has  been  specifically 
earmarked  for  soybean  research  because  It 
Is  a  high  priority  item.  I  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  several  years 
ago  the  Purdue  station  recognized  the  high 
priority  of  this  crop,  submitted  a  project  to 
CSRS  for  grant  support,  and  was  advised 
that  work  on  this  crop  was  not  on  the  CSRS 
priority  list  (tobacco  was). 

President  Fxkoxkick  L.  Hovdx, 

Purdue  University. 

This  proposal  would  reduce  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee's  annual  allocation  for 
resident  instruction  from  $333,187  to  ap- 
proximately $30,000  and  would  toke  away 
funds  to  pay  30  or  more  faculty  members 
who  are  badly  needed  to  meet  rapidly  rising 
enrollments.  The  university  has  no  hope  of 
replacing  the  $300,000  with  State  funds  since 
our  1966-66  and  1966-67  State  appropriations 
are  fixed.  Also,  the  proposed  change  In  land- 
grant  appropriations  comes  as  a  complete 
surprise  since  no  reduction  has  been  recom- 
mended to  Congress  since  1890. 

President  A.  D.  Holt, 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Of  our  operations,  the  first  major  function 
to  be  hit  is  the  very  heart  of  our  instruc- 
tional effort,  namely,  the  undergraduate 
teaching  program.  It  is  here  that  the  action 
proposed  in  the  executive  budget  is  Inex- 
plicable to  us.  Since  the  year  1860  these 
so-called  land-grant  endowment  funds  have 
been  available  on  a  continuing  appropria- 
tion in  an  amount  which,  as  late  as  the  year 
1960,  was  adjusted  by  unanimous  action  <rf 
Congress  to  allow  for  the  long  time  upward 
trend  in  the  price  level.  To  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  legislation,  these  funds 
were  for  the  continued  endowment  of  the 
instructional  program  at  these  Institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  on  a  firm 
Instructional  foundation  for  as  long  as  this 
Nation  shall  live. 

For  all  these  years  the  Colorado  General 
Assembly  has,  when  making  its  appropria- 
tions to  CSU,  taken  into  account  the  fact 
that  we  are  to  receive  these  funds.  (Cur- 
renUy our  land-grant  allotment  is  $341,689 
This  would  be  cut  to  $60,000.  The  cut  of 
$191,000,  plus,  made  at  the  11th  hour  after 
the  General  Assembly  has  already  acted  on 
our  money  bill  would  simply  murder  us.  to 
speak  plainly  on  this  subject. 

In  testimony  that  will  be  presented  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  land-grant  colleges,  this  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  research  and  extension  funds,  will. 
I  believe,  be  referred  to  as  the  spigot  theory. 
Under  this  theory  one  simply  turns  on  the 
spigot  when  research  results  are  needed  and 
results  are  expected  to  flow  forth.  Then 
the  spigot  is  turned  off  until  more  results 
are  needed.  The  theory  assumes  that 
standby  ability  to  serve  can  be  maintained 
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as  easily  in  the  form  of  faculty  members,  re- 
search workers  and  graduate  students  as  It 
Is  In  a  fire  extinguisher  banging  on  a  wall. 
Were  it  not  for  the  unfolding  world  food 
crisis  and  the  prospect  for  telling  leverage 
that  American  calories  can  give  to  Anterican 
foreign  policy,  these  proposed  budget  cuts 
might  be  understood. 

President  W.  K.  Moboan, 
Colorado  State  University. 

According  to  information  received,  if  the 
proposed  budget  reductions  are  approved  by 
the  Congress,  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice would  be  forced  to  close  out  or  cut  back 
significant  projects  at  a  number  of  experi- 
ment stations.  In  Washington  these  would 
include: 

1.  EUmlnaUon  of  the  UvS.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Western  Wheat  Quality  Labora- 
tory with  headquarters  here,  amount  In- 
volved. $81,000. 

3.  Oreal  disease  work  at  Puitman.  cut  back 
by  $15,000. 

3.  Plant  physiology.  geneUoa,  and  breeding 
program  at  Ptillmsui,  cut  baok  by  $14300. 

4.  K"'"*"»M""  of  sugarbeet-dlsease-lnsect- 
Tsctor  research  at  Yakima,  amount  Involved, 
130.000. 

5.  Substantial  reduction  in  barberry  erad- 
ication, amount  still  in  question. 

This  Is  a  total  reduction  in  excess  of  $141,- 
300  for  Department  of  Agriculture  research 
at  the  university's  agricultural  research 
center  and  at  Yakima. 

If  these  proposed  reducUans  in  research 
(unds  and  the  shift  of  extension  funds  are 
approved  by  Congress,  they  might  well  be- 
come permanent.  Thus,  the  total  impact  on 
the  1967-69  biennial  budget  for  Washington 
State  University  could  well  be  in  excess  of  a 
million   dollars. 

President  C.  CLXMCNt  PmxNCH, 

Washin^on  Statt  University. 

If  we  lose  these  Federal  funds  we  shall  be 
faced  with  only  two  courses  of  action: 

1.  Reducing  ihe  quality  aiia/or  extent  of 
oar  instruction,  research,  and  extension  pro- 
grams. 

3.  Or,  Increasing  our  tuition,  already  one  of 
the  highest  In  the  Nation  for  land-grant  in- 
stitutions, and  thus  possibly  pricing  a  college 
education  out  of  the  reach  Of  many  Maine 
young  people. 

Since  the  Maine  Leglslatune  will  not  con- 
vene in  regular  session  until  January  1967. 
and  probably  will  not  adjourn  until  about 
June  1967.  it  is  impossible  for  tis  to  turn  now 
to  this  source  as  a  way  of  replacing  the  funds 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing. 

President  Bdwxk  Young, 

Univer^ty  of  Maine. 

Why  the  land-grant  uraverEltles  were 
singled  out  for  such  devastating  treatment 
»hen  education  generally  is  receiving 
enormous  increases  in  Fedwal  aid  is  In- 
comprehensible. The  land<-grant  schools 
bave  been  In  part  a  Federal  system  of  higher 
education,  research,  and  extension.  They 
have  for  years  been  the  first  Institutions  en- 
listed la  behaU  of  the  national  service  In 
time  of  emergency  or  to  serve  special  needs. 
Our  ROTC  units  were  Indispensable  to  the 
fUting  of  the  Armed  Forcf*  In  the  two 
World  Wars.  The  food-for-v|ctory  programs 
conducted  by  our  agricultural  research  and 
extension  divisions  made  major  contrlbu- 
ttoos  to  national  strength  in  World  War  n. 
Our  universities  have  for  many  years  been 
U>e  Nation's  major  source  of  scientists,  en- 
elaeers.  and  agricultural  speoiallsts  not  only 
»t  the  B3.  but  at  Ph.  D.  level  as  well. 

At  present,  the  land-grant  universities  are 
oMpiy  Involved,  at  oonsldoratole  sacrlflce.  in 


conducting  technical  assistance  programs  In 
developing  nsttoos. 

Many  other  examples  can  be  cited  of  the 
imlque  role  of  our  universities  In  the  na- 
tional service. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  familiar 
with  higher  education  that  the  proposed 
reductions  would  do  irreparable  damsige.  In 
the  case  of  resident  instruction,  it  is  the 
height  of  irony  that  at  a  time  when  new 
Federal  loans  and  scholarships  are  encour- 
aging more  students  to  attend  college,  these 
cuts  In  Instructional  funds  will  make  it 
necessary  for  our  tmiverslties  to  reduce  sal- 
aries or  eliminate  faculty  positions  or  dis- 
pense with  equipment,  or.  more  likely,  re- 
sort to  all  three  types  of  cutbacks. 

The  loss  in  experiment  station  funds  will 
not  only  reduce  project  support  for  research 
but  eliminate  positions  for  scientists  as  well. 
The  cut  in  Agricultural  Research  Service 
funds  in  Kansas  will  elimlnat->  important  in- 
vestigations in  the  area  of  wheat,  sorghums, 
and  other  grains  generally  at  the  very  time 
that  these  crops  are  expected  to  play  a  major 
role  In  the  program  our  Nation  is  ooountlng 
to  provide  food  to  the  starving  peoples  of 
the  developing  countries.  Closer  to  home, 
these  reductions  could  easily  reduce  farm 
income  in  Kansas  by  $25  to  $50  million 
annually. 

President  Jamks  A.  McCaim. 

Kansas  State  University. 

Such  a  prograon  as  this  heralds  a  dark  day 
particularly  for  an  institution  like  t>angston 
which  must  operate  on  such  a  narrow  mar- 
gin and  is  therefore  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  slightest  change  in  the  economic  picture. 
Any  reduction  In  teaching  funds  with  no 
possible  means  of  securing  replacement 
funds  will  be  immediately  reflected  in  the 
quality  of  our  program  we  are  working  so 
hard  to  Improve  with  an  already  grossly  in- 
sufficient budget. 

President  WnxiAM  H.  Hat.k. 

Langston  University. 

The  loss  to  Oklahoma  State  University 
under  the  administration's  estimate  to  the 
Congress  for  fiscal  1967  would  add  up  to 
$600,000  with  respect  to  the  three  named 
authortxaUons.  Our  gain  under  the  asso- 
ciation prt^Msal  over  the  1966  level  would 
come  to  $390,000.  The  difference  between 
the  administration  estimate  and  the  asso- 
ciation proposal  would  amount  to  $990.0(X) 
for  Oklahoooa  State  University,  under  the 
Morrill-Nelson,  Hatch,  and  Smith-Lever 
authorizations. 

The  other  funds  than  these  three  basic 
ones,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  are  Important: 
however.  It  is  these  three  which  provide  the 
solid  base  of  support,  and  they  determine 
the  sound  relationship  between  the  land- 
g^ant  universities  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  agriculture,  a  relation- 
ship in  which  for  more  than  a  century  de- 
sirable national  objectives  have  been  accom- 
plished with  a  maximum  of  institutional 
Independence  and  decentralized  decisionmak- 
ing, and  which  have  long  been  hailed  as  a 
model  of  Federal-State  relationships  in  edu- 
cation. 

President  Ouvkb  S.  Whxram, 

Oklahoma  State  University. 

I  will  certainly  agree  with  Secretary  Free- 
man that  we  need  to  be  working  on  high 
priority  research  rather  than  low  priority 
research.  I  completely  disagree  with  htm 
that  persona  sitting  In  Washington  are  better 
able  to  determine  what  Is  of  high  priority 
than  our  own  directors  of  research  at  our 
respecUv*  land-graat  Institutions.  These 
an  men  ot  ability  and  integrity  with  a  keen 


awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lems that  they  attack. 

President  Hn.TON  M.  Baioos. 
South  Dakota  State  University. 

In  Idaho,  which  operates  on  a  biennial 
legislative  system,  there  would  be  absolutsly 
no  chance  for  us  to  find  State  augnoentaUoa 
to  cover  Federal  cuts  for  fiscal  1967,  since 
our  next  regular  legislative  session  will  not 
convene  until  January  1967  to  consider 
budgets  l>ecomlng  operative  on  July  I  of 
that  year.  We  and  all  States  like  va,  there- 
fore, would  face  the  coming  fiscal  year's  op- 
eration at  a  tremendous  handicap. 
President  Ernkst  W.  Hastuno. 

University  of  Idaho. 

Virginia's  funds  of  $196,193  for  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  $98,097  for  Vir- 
ginia State  College  wiU  be  cut  to  a  total  of 
$50,000.  which  wUl  be  divided  between  the 
two  institutions  on  the  same  ration.  As 
you  so  well  know,  both  VPI  and  Virginia 
State  have  very  tight  operating  budgets.  The 
vital  work  that  both  institutions  do  for  Vir- 
g:lnia  will  be  severely  crippled  by  these 
drastic  and  wholly  unanticipated  cuts- 
Virginia  WiU  lose  $165,377  needed  for  its 
agricultural  experiment  station  funds  plus 
additional  losses  in  its  share  of  a  reducUon 
of  $2,380,000   in  regional  research  funds. 

VPI  and  Virginia  State  will  be  deprived  of 
needed  funds  for  specific  continuing  exten- 
sion programs  long  planned  by  the  two  in- 
stitutions, and  win  be  required  to  "ooBapete" 
for  funds,  with  the  programs  and  funds  to  b« 
determined  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  hope  that  you  can  take  time  to  read 
the  enclosed  release  (especially  its  naarked 
passages)  issued  by  our  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  NASULGC  on  February  4. 

I  hope,  too,  that  you  will  then  share  my 
Indignation  over  these  drastic  cuts  and  the 
abrupt  alteration  In  a  historic  relationship 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

President  Edcas  F.  Shannon.  Jr.. 

l/nfrersttjr  of  Virginia. 

The  teaching  funds  (proposed  to  be  eUaal- 
nated  In  the  amount  of  $389,000)  •  •  •  have 
long  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity's regular  operating  budget.  Their  loss 
would  be  a  serious  blow  in  financing  the 
University's  work  In  1966-67  and  in  succeed- 
ing years.  Other  Federal  assistanc«  for 
higher  education  is  earmarked  for  other  pur- 
poses and  cannot  be  considered  as  as  offset  to 
the  commitments  made  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  the  planned  use  of  teaching  funds. 
President  David  D.  Hknkt, 

University  of  Illinois. 

A  crippling  blow  to  instructional  programs 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  would  ac- 
company the  proposed  decline  of  Morrill- 
Nelson  and  Bankhead-Jones  funds  available 
to  the  university.  Proposed  is  a  decline 
from  $281,144  available  currently  to  $50,000 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This,  In  the  face 
of  growing  enrollment  pressures,  is 
catastrophic. 

President  O.  Mkkidith  Wilaon. 

University  of  Minnesota. 

OTRKB    AXKA9    OT   ITNUEXrU'NDINC 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  programs  which 
were  hailed  by  the  President  as  recently 
as  last  July  now  are  treated  in  the  budget 
Bs  poor  relations.  Title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  with  its  Teacher  Corps  and 
f^lowship  provisions  are  funded  at  lees 
than  half  the  authorized  amounts.  TiUe 
VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  which 
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was  fought  for  so  vigorously  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas 
received  but  15  percent  of  its  authoriza- 
tion for  TV  equipment,  36  percent  of  its 
authorization  for  other  equipment, 
nothing  for  the  State  committees  to  draw 
up  the  State  plans  and  but  half  of  the 
institute  training  funds  wliich  we  au- 
thorized. Even  our  college  work-study 
program  with  its  $165  million  authoriza- 
tion is  cut  to  $134,100,000.  This  $31  mil- 
lion reduction  for  this  purpose  at  the 
rate  of  $500  per  student  eliminates  about 
62.000  youngsters  from  a  chance  to  work 
their  way  through  school.  To  my  view 
this  is  inexcusably  short-sighted 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  do  more  to  de- 
fend freedom  here  and  in  the  world  by 
restoring  to  the  educational  system  of 
this  country  the  cuts  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  apparently  au- 
thorized in  his  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
report  than  we  will  by  slaughtering  un- 
justifiably and  inexcusably  hundreds  of 
American  boys  in  a  war  in  South  Vietnam 
where  we  have  no  place  to  be. 

This  kind  of  an  economy  move,  this 
kind  of  a  funds  slashing,  is  what  we  can 
expect  in  Increasing  amounts,  if  we  per- 
mit the  President  to  continue  unchecked 
In  his  career  of  escalation  of  that  slaugh- 
ter in  South  Vietnam. 

I  warn  the  American  people  today,  as 
we  deal  only  with  this  one  phase  of  what 
this  President  is  assuredly  going  to  do, 
that  If  we  proceed  to  give  him  the  un- 
checked power  we  have  been  giving  him 
in  connection  with  the  fighting  of  that 
war.  the  Great  Society  programs  are 
going  to  be  scuttled. 

I  would  yield  to  no  one  In  urging  the 
most  stringent  cutbacks  at  all  levels  of 
American  expenditure,  if  we  were  in- 
volved in  a  war  which  had  been  officially 
declared  and  approved  by  the  American 
people.  I  will  not  go  along  with  this 
kind  of  cut  imder  these  circumstances.  I 
am  going  to  continue  to  urge  a  cutback 
In  that  war.  As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  yesterday.  I  shall  continue  to 
urge  adoption  of  the  General  Gavin 
program  which  will  give  to  our  boys  in 
South  Vietnam  the  protection  which 
they  must  have.  If  it  were  to  be  adopted 
we  would  not  be  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  jungle  in  an  escalating 
war.  Our  present  course  if  continued 
will  take  increasing  thousands  of  lives. 
I  cannot  support  the  waving  of  the  flag 
Into  tatters  as  justification — and  we  will 
hear  that — from  the  administration  for 
Its  proposals  to  cut  back  and  cut  back  on 
sorely  needed  domestic  aid  programs  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

CONCLUSION 

This  has  been  an  unpleasant  catalog- 
ing of  the  facts  as  I  see  them.  Happily, 
I  can  hail  with  pleasure  other  areas  in 
which  significant  Increases  are  forecast. 
I  wholeheartedly  approve  of  the  Increase 
In  economic  opportunity  grants  to  $118.5 
million  from  the  $58  million  appro- 
priated this  year.  I  shall  certainly  do 
my  best  to  gain  approval  for  this  $50 
million  authorization  Increase. 


I  also  approve  and  applaud  the  in- 
creases in  title  I,  II,  and  m  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
I  only  hope  that  the  amoimts  requested 
are  appropriated  in  full  and  that  they 
will  prove  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  full 
entitlement  of  whatever  formula  or  dol- 
lar amount  changes  are  made  in  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

I  shall  give  full  and  careful  attention 
to  the  many  other  proposals  for  changes 
in  the  basic  acts  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
offered  during  the  legislative  course  in 
the  months  ahead.  But  I  stress  again,  as 
I  have  so  often  before,  that  our  expendi- 
tures for  the  education  of  our  citizens 
at  every  level  and  every  age  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  considered  as  investments 
which  will  be  repaid  to  our  country  and 
its  people  many  times  over. 

I  shall  give  support  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  matter  to  see  what  we 
can  do  to  restore  the  proposed  cuts.  I 
pledge  myself  to  work  with  them  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  coimtry's  students. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken,  so  far, 
on  the  basis  of  the  budget  forecast  of 
educational  activity  in  terms  of  admin- 
istration plans  for  funding  and  the  an- 
nounced plans  for  recommendations  for 
changes  in  basic  statute  authority  upon 
which  the  funding  estimates  are  based. 
The  education  message  and  the  draft 
bills  which  accompany  it  have  been  de- 
layed by  the  administration  for  many 
weeks  as  they  sought  to  write  the  lan- 
guage which  would  accomplish  the  aims 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  set  forth 
in  the  appendix  to  the  budget  on  pages 
421  through  424. 

The  message  has  just  been  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  March  1,  1966.  I  have  not 
as  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  review  it  or 
the  accompanying  legislation  in  detail. 
This  I  shall  do  in  the  next  few  days,  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  it  bears 
out  the  budget  forecast  in  those  areas  I 
have  stressed  in  the  course  of  my  speech. 

It  is  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  that 
I  have  spoken  this  afternoon.  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  the  administration  in  its 
overly  cautious  approach  to  funding  the 
splendid  programs  for  education  it  has 
advanced  in  the  past  3  years.  But  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating 
thereof.  If  the  programs  which  Con- 
gress has  approved  are  good  programs  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  as  I,  for 
one,  firmly  believe,  then  they  are  de- 
serving of  stronger  presidential  support 
through  the  budget  process  than  our 
President  has  given  to  theta. 

The  cuts  I  have  discussed,  which  seem 
in  certain  instances  to  hamstring  the 
programs,  ought  not  to  be  sustained. 
Riding  with  the  budget  hounds,  while 
running  with  the  educational  hares,  may 
be  a  diverting  pastime,  but  it  raises  seri- 
ous questions,  either  as  to  the  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  responsible  Cabinet  offi- 
cers and  their  professional  advisers  in 
the  validity  of  their  own  past  proposals, 
or  of  their  ability,  in  the  arcane  jungles 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  effectively 
to  fight  for  them. 

This  is  a  matter,  however,  which  can 
be  explored  further  in  our  hearings.    Tb 


deserve  the  name  of  an  education  ad- 
ministration requires  a  commitment  of 
treasure  as  well  as  words. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  appendix  to  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1967  pages  421  to  435 
inclusive  with  reference  to  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
>ORD,  as  follows : 

Omcs  OF  Education 

CENEKAL    AND    SPXCIAI,    rUNDS 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational 
edttcation 
For  carrying  out  the  provlslona  of  tlUes 
I,  II,  and  ni  of  the  VocaUonal  Education 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  15I-15m 
16o-16q,  15aa-16jj,  16aaa^l6ggg)  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931  (20  U.S.C.  30) 
the  Act  of  March  18,  1950  (20  U.S.C.  31-33) i 
section  9  of  the  Act  of  Aug\wt  1,  1956  (20 
U.S.C.  34),  section  2  of  the  Act  of  September 
26,  1962  (48  VS.C.  1677) ,  sections  3  and  9  of 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  of  1965  (74  Stat.  1037.  1041), 
and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(20  U.8.C.  35-35n);  t»262, 49 1,0003  $250  791. 
000.  of  which  »6,000,000  shall  be  for  practical 
nurse  training  under  title  II  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946,  $375,000  shall 
be  for  vocational  education  In  the  fishery 
trades  and  Industry  including  distributive 
occupations  therein  under  title  I  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1946,  •16,000  000 
shall  be  for  area  vocational  education  pro- 
grams under  title  III  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1946.  W25,000,0001  $10,000,000 
shall  be  for  work-study  programs  under 
section  13  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  $3,500,000  for  residential  vocational 
education  schools  under  section  14  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  tandj 
•177.600,000  shall  be  for  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  under  section  4  of  the  Voca- 
tional EducaUon  Act  of  1963,  $8,000,000  shall 
he  for  area  vocational  school  construction 
under  section  211  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  and  $1,800.- 
000  for  advances  for  reserve  funds  and  inter- 
est payments  on  insured  loans  under  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1985  of  which  $775,000  for  interest 
payments  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  $1,025,000  for  advances  shall  re- 
main available  until  June  30.  1968.  (De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Appropriation  Act.  1966.) 

Program  and  financing 
(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


lOM 
actual 

1006 
estimate 

1W7 
estimate 

PROOBAM  Mt  Acmmiu 

1  Grants  to  States  under 

Vocational  Education 
Art  of  1963  and 
()e<jrf!e-nardpn  and 
Supplemental  AcU 

2  Oronts  to  Slates  under 

Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of 
I06S 

188,270 

200,741 

8,000 

17.780 
2^000 

209,  T41 
8,000 

3  Research  and  sperial 

project  activities 

4  Work-studv  procram 

A   ResMentiSLl  ▼oestional 

schools 

10,2SB 

4,789 

17, 7M 
10,000 

8,900 

«  Voratlooal  loan  Intsnst 
paymenti  and  ad- 
vances  

l.MIO 

10        Toul  nrocram  oosts, 
funded — obliga- 
tions (object  cbM 
41.0) 

171,287 

200,401 

ja8.Tn 
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nNANCINO 

16   Comparative  transfers 

from  other  accounts. . 
21    I'nobliitated  balance 

available,  start  oL . 

year 

24    I'nobligated  balance* 

available,  end  of  year. 
2.*;   I'nobligated  balance 

lapsing 


40 


New  obligations] 
authority  (appro- 
priation)  


BCI.ATION  or  OBUOAtlONS 

TO  izrcNDrrvKKs 

10   Total  obligations 

70   K«-Geipts  and  other  off- 
sets (items  11-17) 


71  ObliRstions  affect- 

ing expenditures.. 

72  Obligated  balance. 

jtart  of  year 

74   Obligated  balance,  end 

of  year 

77   .\dju8tinent8  In  expired 

accounts 


90         Expenditures. 


loes 
actual 


loes 

estimate 


171, 2  *r 

-18.0* 


186,; 


-31.  S  it 

-3*1 


124,3* 


1««7 
estimate 


-8,000 


282.491 


260^491 


260^491 

31.881 

-110,222 


280,791 


280^791 


280,791 

110,222 

-146,383 


181,800     214,660 


Under  the  Vocational  Eduettlon  Act  of  1963 
and  the  Oeorge-Barden  Act,  matching  grants 
are  made  to  the  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  support  and  im- 
provement of  vocational  education  programs. 
Training  for  galnfiU  emplcfment  as  semi- 
skilled or  skUled  workers  and  for  business 
and  office  occupations  Is  emphasized,  and 
construction  of  area  vocational  schools  is 
Included. 

Grants  are  made  for  research  and  special 
project  activities  designed  to  meet  special 
vocational  education  nesda  of  youths,  par- 
ticularly those  in  economically  depressed 
communities  that  have  academic,  socioeco- 
nomic, or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them 
from  succeeding  In  the  regiUar  vocational 
education  programs.  A  work-study  program 
provides  employment  for  students  enrolled 
In  vocational  classes  who  are  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  In  order  to  continue 
their  education.  Funds  will  be  provided  for 
planning  experimental  residential  vocational 
schools  designed  to  meet  special  needs  of 
youths  in  urban  slums  where  high  dropout 
rates  and  youth  unemployment  prevail. 

Under  the  Appalachian  Etegional  Develop- 
.ment  Act  of  1965,  grants  are  made  to  States 
in  the  Appalachian  region  for  construction 
of  vocational  education  faciltties. 

Under  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1M5  advances  are 
made  for  State  and  nonprofit  private  loan 
Insurance  funds  for  students  In  postsecond- 
ary  business,  trade,  technical,  and  vocational 
schools.  Payments  are  made  for  interest 
costs  on  behalf  of  students  whose  family  in- 
come falls  below  •15,000. 
Proposed  for  separate  transmittal: 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational 
education 

PSOORAM   AND    nMANdMO 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


sclul 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

1967 
etti- 
mate 

I  Vocational    loan    taterest 
payments  and  advances.. 

:  Vocational      loans      pur- 
chased upon  default  by 

4 

980 
10 

10       Total  program  costs, 
funded— obligations.. 

960 

[In  thousands  ot  dollars] 


1968 
actual 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

1067 
esti- 
mate 

nsAxasQ 

21    Unobligated   balance 
available,  start  of  year 

40 

24    Unobligated    l>alance 
available,  end  of  year, 
U.S.  securities  (par) 

40 

40 

40          New  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority    (proposed 
supplemental     ap- 
propriation) 

1,000 

BEL.tTIOK     or     OBUOATIONS 
TO  EXPENDITUBES 

71    ToUl  obligations  (affect- 
lug  cx|>enditures) 

960 

72    Obligated  Imlanoe,  start 

390 

74    Obligated  balance,  end  of 

-ago 

00          Expenditures       

870 

390 

Under  existing  legislation,  1966:  A  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  •!  milUon  is  antici- 
pated In  order  to  permit  initiation  of  activi- 
ties under  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965.  -  It  is  expected 
that  •950.000  will  be  used  for  grants  for 
Interest  subsidies  and  advances  to  State  and 
nonprofit  private  student  loan  Insurance  pro- 
grams and  •SO  .000  wUl  be  used  for  the 
Federal  insurance  program.  Of  the  latter 
•10.000  Is  esUmated  for  obligation  on 
defaiUted  loans  and  •40.000  will  be  carried  as 
an  Insurance  reserve. 

ELEMENTABT  AND  SECONDABY  KDUCATIONAI. 

Acnvmxs 
For  grants  and  payments  under  title  II  of 
the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended  by 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965,  and  under  titles  II.  m. 
and  V  of  said  1965  Act.  [•967.000,000]  $1.- 
342,410,000  ot  which  [•775,000,000]  $1,070,- 
410,000  shall  be  for  meeting  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  under  title  II  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950,  as  amended :  Provided,  That  de- 
terminations and  payments  under  such  title 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  [author- 
ized to  be]  appropriated  for  such  title,  [•100,- 
000,000]  $105,000,000  shall  be  for  school  li- 
brary resources,  textbooks,  and  other  Instruc- 
tional materials  under  title  n  of  said  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  [^75,000,000]  $145,000,000  shall  be  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices under  title  m  of  said  Act,  and  [•17,- 
000,000]  $22,000,000  shall  be  for  strengthen- 
ing State  departments  of  education  under 
title  V  of  said  Act.  (Additional  authorizing 
legislation  to  be  proposed.)  (Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1966.) 

Program  and  financing 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1968 
actual 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 
mate 

rSOORAM  BT  ArnVITIES 

1  Assistance  for  education- 

ally deprived  children. 

2  School  library  materials.. 

778,000 
100,000 

78^000 
17,000 

1,070,410 
108,000 

3  Supplementary      educa- 
tional centers  and  serv- 
ices            

I48v000 

4  Strengthening  Stete  de- 
nartments  of  education 

22,000 

10        Total  program  costs, 
funded  —  obliga- 
tions (object  class 
41.0) 

967,000 

1.842.410 

Program  and  financing — Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


rt-VANONO 

40  New  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority (appropria- 
tion)  


BELATION   or  OBUOATION8 
TO  EXrENDITVBKS 

71  Total   obligations   (af- 

iectlng  expenditure) . . 

72  Obligated        balance, 

start  of  year 

74    Obligated  balance,  end 
of  year 


90 


Expenditures. 


1968 
actual 


1966 
esti- 
mate 


967.000 


967.000 


-OTiOOO 


208.000 


1067 
esti- 
mate 


1.342.410 


1,342,110 

672,000 

-096,410 


1, 016, 000 


The  1967  estimate  la  based  on  the  extension 
of  the  existing  act. 

1.  Assistance  for  educationally  deprived 
children:  Payments  are  made  to  assist  local 
school  districts  in  expanding  and  improving 
their  educational  programs  In  order  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  children 
from  low-income  famUies;  and  to  assist  State 
educational  agencies  in  administering  the 
program.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
7.5  million  disadvantaged  children  will  re- 
ceive benefits  In  1967,  compared  to  6.6  mil- 
lion in  1966. 

2.  School  library  materials:  Grants  are 
made  to  States  for  procurement  of  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials  for  use  by 
students  and  teachers  in  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  achools.  Each 
State  may  use  up  to  3  percent  of  its  grant 
to  assist  in  administering  the  program. 

3.  Supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services:  Grants  are  made  to  local  public 
schools,  working  jointly  with  other  local 
agencies,  to  stimiUate  and  assist  In  estab- 
lishing educational  services  not  available  In 
sufficient  quantity  or  quaUty  In  the  ongoing 
ctirrtculum.  Development  of  programs  to 
serve  as  models  for  regular  school  programs 
Is  emphasized. 

4.  Strengthening  State  departmtints  of 
education:  Grants  are  made  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  stimulate  and  support 
planning,  research,  and  technical  assistance 
capabilities  so  that  such  agencies  can  more 
effectively  meet  their  educational  leadership 
responBlbllltles. 

Proposed  for  separate  transmittal : 

Elementary  and  secondary  educational 

activities 

PSOCBAlt  AND  mfANcnfa 

(In  tlHNisands  of  dollars] 


raoGBAM  BT  AcnvrriEs 

10   Assistance  (or  educa- 
tiooally  deprived 
cbOdren  (costs- 
obligations) 


riNANcmo 

40       New  obllgatlonal 

authority  (proposed 
supplemental 
appropriatloo) 


BELATION  or  OBLIGATIONS 
TO  EXPENDITUBES 

71    Totalobllgations(affeet- 
taif  expenditures) 

73  ObUcated  balance,  start 

of  year 

74  Obligated  balance,  end 

of  year 


•0 


Expenditures.. 


1968 
actual 


1966 
esti- 
mate 


184,000 


184,000 


184,000 


-184,000 


1967 
esti- 
mate 


184.000 


184,000 
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Under  existing  lefiBUtion.  t»€t:  A  10«« 
supplemental  raquest  at  tlM  million  Is 
anUclpated  lor  aasUULnoe  for  educationally 
deprived  children  In  order  to  provide  the  full 
amounu  required  by  States  and  local  educa- 
tional agvncles. 

MICHES  BBtrCAnONAL  ACTIVITIES 

For  grants,  contracts,  payments,  and  ad- 
vances under  titles  I,  n.  III,  IV  (except  pay- 
ments under  parts  C  and  D) ,  V  and  VI  of 
the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965.  and  for 
grants  under  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1904,  as  amenrtart.  [tlOO,- 
000.0001  $475,272,000.  of  which  [910.000.000] 
t20fi00.000  shall  be  for  grants  [and  con- 
tracts! tor  college  and  university  extension 
education  under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  t3.000jOOO  $h*U  be  for  tmni- 
ftir  to  the  LiXfrarian  of  Con^resa  for  the  ac- 
quiaUion  and  cataloging  o/  library  nuiteriois 
lender  part  C  of  title  II  of  that  Act.  W6.000.- 
0001  tSOfiOO.OOO  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of 
title  m,  CMCOOO.OOO]  $122,900X>00  shall  be 
for  programs  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  that 
Act,  C$10,000,000]  $4ifi00.000  shall  be  for  loan 
Insuranee  programs  under  part  B  of  title  TV 
of  that  Act  of  which  [93.500.000]  $33X>OOfiOO 
lor  [the  student  loan  Insurance  fund  and] 
Interest  payments  shall  remain  available 
unUl  expended  and  [97.600,000]  $10,000,000 
tor  advances  shall  remain  available  until 
June  90.  1908.  [919.000.000]  $njOOOJOOO  shall 
be  for  the  purposes  of  title  VI  of  the  Act, 
and  [940.000.000]  $134,100/000  shall  be  for 
grants  for  college  work-study  programs  under 
part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  [:  Provided ,  That  this  paragraph 
shall  be  effective  only  upon  enactment  Into 
law  of  HJt.  9547.  Btghty-nlnth  Ck>ngress.  or 
similar  legislation :  Provided.  That  tn  adinin- 
Istcrlng  the  appropriation  Included  In  the 
Departnxents  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1966.  related  to  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  activities,  the  amount 
authortaed  to  be  appropriated  by  title  n  of 
the  authorizing  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  In- 
clude amending  provisions  contained  In  sec- 
tion 6  of  MR.  9032.  Eighty-ninth  Congress], 
{Addltioin*!  authortttng  legitlation  to  be  pro- 
posed for  $M900M09.  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  196$. ) 

Program  and  financing 
(In  thmnaiHlii  ot  dollani) 


tW8 
actual 

1066 
estimate 

1067 
estimate 

mOCRAM   ST  AmVITlM 

1  r.ranUi  to  RUIni  for 

rommuDity  servler 
»nd  oiMllMiiwg  edocs- 
tloo  procrams 

2  CollMie  Ubrwy.  traiBhiK 

10,000 

20.000 
36,800 

8   8trenitlMiili]|t  dsvelop- 
laKlutUutioM 

6.000 

•0,000 
1.600 

20,000 
16,000 

30,000 

4    Kducatfaaisl  opportu- 
nity crants. 

122.000 

6  Iiuum)  loans 

48,a(X) 

e   Work -study  proRrama 

7   Teachrr  training  and 

»4.««» 

134.  lOU 
73,872 

8   I'ndcvKraduste  instruo- 

17,000 

f uiidiHl^obllKullaiu  . 

nsANaNG 

H    Comparative  tranxhrs 
keui  oilier  aooounts.. 

B    UaabUnled  batancs 
trantirTed  froin 
"EcoDoiuic  opimr- 
tunlty  procnun"  (70 
Hit.  1281) 

64,888 
-H.«» 

210.408 
-846 

476, 272 

New  obllxatlansl 
sutliarttjr 

na.ai 

476,272 

Program  and  finaneing — Oantinued 
[la  tboaaands  ef  donara] 


10t6 

actual 

estimate 

1087 
estimate 

HEW  aai.lOATIONAL 
AVTHOaiTT 

40    Appropriation .  . 

1W.O0U 

-800 

60, 128 

4:.\  272 

41  Transferred  to  "Stu- 

dent loan  injiuraDae 
fund"  (appropriatlaa 
act— proposed) 

42  Transferred  from  "Eco- 

nomic opportunity 
proitram''  (70  Stat. 
V2r<i) 

43          Appropriution 

(adjusted) 

318,623 

478,272 

aEI.ATION  or  OBLIOATIOMS 
TO  KXrE.NDITl'KKS 

10    Total  obllitallons 

70    Kecelpts  and  other 
ufTwts  (itenus.  11-17) 

64, 9n 

-64,088 

210.468 

47.%.  272 

71        Obligations  alTectinic 
expriKlttures 

210,468 
-142,061 

476,2:2 

72    Obligated  hulunce, 

start  of  year 

74    ()bliKut«d  balance, 

end  of  year 

142,081 

-128,783 

W)           Kxpeoditures...  .. 

77,407 

288,660 

Grants  and  payments  are  made  to  States, 
educational  Institutions,  and  individuals  un- 
der the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

1.  Grants  to  States  for  community  serv- 
ice and  continuing  education  programs: 
Orants  are  made  to  States  on  a  matching 
basis  for  strengthening  oonununlty  service 
programs  of  Institutions  of  higher  education 
tn  order  to  assist  In  solution  of  cconmunlty 
problems : 

1996  1967 

estimate  estimate 
Number  of  Institutions  par- 

tidpaUng. 200  250 

2.  College  library  training  and  research  as- 
sistance: Orants  are  made  to  higher  educa- 
tional Institutions  for  acquisition  of  library 
books  and  materials  and  for  training  In  the 
Information  sciences.  Research  and  demon- 
strations, financed  by  grants  and  contracts, 
are  conducted  In  the  Improvement  ot  libraries 
and  training.  In  addition,  funds  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  ac- 
quisition of  materials  and  for  providing  cata- 
log and  bibliographic  information: 

19S6  1967 

estimate  estimate 

Number  of  grants  supported 
for  higher  education  lib- 
rary resources 2,675 

Number  of  individuals 
trained  in  information 
sciences 800 

Number  of  research  and 
demonstration  projects 
supported 70 

3.  Strengthening  developing  institutions: 
Orants  are  made  for  cooperative  projects  to 
upgrade  faculty  and  eurrlculums.  and  to  sup- 
port exchange  of  faculty,  teaching  fellow- 
ships, and  other  programs  to  raise  the  aca- 
<lemlc  quality  of  developing  colleges: 

1966  1967 
estimate  estimate 
Niunber  of  cooperative  pro- 
grams  supported 110  660 

Number  of  Individuals  re- 
ceiving national  teaching 
fellowshlpe.. SO  180 

4.  Educational  opportunity  grants:  Funds 
arc  allotted  among  the  States  for  payments 


to  Institutions  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  for  financially  needy  under- 
graduate students.  Contracts  are  supported 
to  identify  such  youths  and  school  dropouts 
and  to  encourage  them  to  complete  their 
education : 

Numt>er  of  studenU  recelv-      '•**  t967 

ing    educational    oppor-  estimate  estimate 
tunlty   grants 115.000    220.000 

5.  Insured  loans:  Advances  are  made  for 
State  and  nonprofit  private  loan  Insurance 
funds  for  students  In  higher  education  insti- 
tutions, and  payments  are  made  for  Interest 
costs  for  students  whose  adjusted  family 
Incomes  fall  below  915.000: 

Number    of    students    for      ^'S*  ^'S'' 

whom    Interest    subsidy  estimate  estimate 
Upaid 300.000     775.000 

6.  Work-study  programs:  Funds  are  al- 
lotted among  the  States  for  payments  to 
colleges  and  universities  to  provide  part- 
time  Jobs  during  the  school  year  and  full- 
time  siunmer  Jobs  for  needy  youths  partic- 
ularly from  low-Income  families.  Funds 
cover  the  costs  of  employment  on  campxu 
or  in  public  or  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
must  be  matched  at  the  rate  of  91  from  insti- 
tutional or  local  sources  for  each  $9  of  Fed- 
eral support. 

Number  of   students  par- 
ticipating     in     work-      t966  1967 
study  programs:             estimate  estimate 

Spring  semester 110.000     150.000 

Summer 60.000      90.000 

PaU  semester.. .150,000     210.000 

7.  Teacher  training  and  services  programs 
Payments  are  made  for  salaries  and  training 
and  other  expenses  for  experienced  teachers 
and  teacher  Interns  under  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  to  serve  In  low-Income  areas. 
Grants  are  made  to  higher  education  Institu- 
tion:, for  developing  and  strengthening 
teacher  education  programs  and  for  fellow- 
ships for  elementary  and  secondary  teacb- 
era.  Including  stipends  for  individuals  and 
cost-of-educatlon  allowances  for  participat- 
ing Institutions: 

1966        1967 
estimate  estimate 

Numtjer    of    National    Teacher 

Corps  members  In  service 3,750 

Number   of   teacher   edtx:ation 

programs    supported 50         50 

Number   of   teachers   receiving 

feUowshlps. 2,864     5,800 

8.  Undergraduate  instructional  equip- 
ment: Orants  are  made  on  a  matching  basis 
to  higher  education  institutions  tor  acquisi- 
tion of  television  and  other  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  of  space  in  order  to  im- 
prove undergraduate  instruction: 

1966        1967 
estimate  estimate 

Number  of  Institutions  receiv- 
ing equipment  grants 300        315 

Object  classification 

|In  tliousimds  ofdoilorsl 


1066 
aetusi 

1066 
esti- 
mate 

1%: 

fsli- 

uiutc 

28.1    OtiMT  services  

2,000 

3.aio 

28.2    ServlCRi  of  OtiMT 
aitimcinn 

3,onn 

33 J)    Investments  and  laaas. . 
41.0    OranU,  suMdies,  and 

64,088 

7.800 
200, 098 

10.000 
480.072 

00.0           Total  obUROtloas.... 

64.099 

210,4(9 

47.%  272 
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Proposed  for  separate  trsasmlttal: 
Higher  educational  activitiet 

FBOOBAlf   AND   fTNANCXNO 

(In  tbousands  of  d(fllan] 


rBOORAX  BT  Acnvrnxs 

1  CoUece  library,  trainlns 

andresesreh  sasistanoe. 

2  Teacher  training  and 

services  {wocrams 


10       Total  program  costs, 
funded — obligations. 


miAMCINO 

40    New  obligational  au- 
thority (proposed 
supplemental  appro- 
prMkn) 


ULATION   or   OBUOATIONS 

TO  xxPBNDrnntBS 

71  Total  obligations  (af- 

fecting expenditures). 

72  Obligated  balance, 

start  of  year 

74   Obligated  balsnce,  end 
of  jrear 


(0 


Ezpendlttues.. 


1068 

actiial 


■-f 


1966 
estimate 


11,000 
13,200 


24,200 


24.200 


2i200 


-20,200 


4,000 


1067 
esti- 
mate 


20,200 
-200 


20,000 


Under  existing  legialati&k,  1966:  A  sup- 
plemental request  of  924,200,000  for  1966  Is 
anticipated  for  separate  transmittal  in  order 
to  initiate  the  programs  of  library  assist- 
ance and  the  National  Teacher  Corps  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

HIGHER     EDUCATION     FACIUms     CONSTETTCTION 

For  grants,  loans,  and  pasrments  imder  the 
Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963, 
[$632,700,000]  $722,744,000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  [9460,000,000]  $458,000,000  shall  be 
for  grants  for  construction  of  academic  fa- 
cilities under  title  I  [Including  not  to  exceed 
12,000.000  for  the  purpose  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 105];  960,000,000  shaU  be  for  grants  for 
oonstructlon  of  graduate  aoademlc  facilities 
under  UUe  n;  and  [9110,00«j000]  $200,000,000 
shall  be  for  loans  for  oonistruction  of  aca- 
demic facllltlea  under  title  HI.  (Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1966.) 

Program  and  financing 
(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


niOOEAU  BY  ACTIVITIES 

1  Orants  tor  oonstruc- 

tlon of  facilities: 

(a)  Public  commu- 

nity colleges 
and  technical 
InsUtotes 

(b)  Other  blgfaer 

education 
fteUitits 

2  Grants  for  construc- 

tion of  graduate 
lacilitiee 

I  Construction  loans... 

4  Grants  for  Stele 
administrative 
expenses 

«  Technical  servlees.... 

Total  program 

costs,  funded 

Change  in  selected 
resoarces' 

10      Total  obUgatlons.. 

riNANONO 

>i  tTnobligated  bal- 
anoe  available, 
start  of  year 


1068 
actual 


47,86» 

m,oo» 


60,009 
1.710 


1,7«9 
609 


288,441 

106,721 


1066 
esti- 
mate 


103,008 
860,630 


60,000 
60,000 


2,000 
2,700 


688,887 
6a  000 


688, 8r 


-8,9971 


1067 
esti- 
mate 


100,760 
867,240 


60,000 
136,000 


2,000 
2,744 


•67,744 
68,000 


723;  744 


Program  and  financing — Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1068 

actual 

1066 
esti- 
mate 

1067 
esU- 
mate 

nNANCDiO 

M    UnobUgated  bal- 
ance available, 
end  of  year 

6,687 
63.846 

38    UnobUgated  bal- 
ance lapsing 

40    New  obligaUonal 
authority  (appro- 
priation)  

468,160 

308,668 

682,700 

638,837 

300.080 

-881,417 

722,744 

71    Total  obligations 
(affecting  expendi- 
tures)  

722,744 

72    Obligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

881. 417 

74    Obligated  balance, 
end  of  year 

-800;  060 

-1.208.161 

90          Expenditures.... 

8.688 

147,000 

806.000 

■  Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Unpaid 
nndelivered  orders,  1064,  $0;  1966,  $106,227,000;  1066, 
1166,227,000;  1967,  $220,227,000. 

Under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963,  loans  are  made  for  academic  facil- 
ities, and  grants  are  awarded  on  a  matching 
basis  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
academic  facilities  and  for  public  Jtinior 
colleges  and  technical  institutes.  Technical 
engineering  and  other  review  services  are 
rendered  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  construction  proj- 
ects. Proposed  legislation  would  specify  the 
1967  authorizations  for  construction,  extend 
the  authorization  for  grants  for  expenses 
Incurred  by  States  In  administration  of  the 
undergraduate  and  public  Junior  college 
and  technical  institute  grants  and  provide 
for  enlargement  of  the  loan  program  through 
use  of  the  private  credit  market  In  sale  of 
loan  participations. 
Numbers  of  construction  project  approvals 


1067 
esti- 
mate 


Orants  for  public  community 
colleges  and  technical  in- 
stitutes  and  other  tiigtier 

education  facilities 816       1,137        1,187 

Grants  lor  graduate  tSciiities_  86  88  86 

Loans 133  U6  260 


1068 

1066 

actual 

esti- 

mate 

816 

1,187 

86 

88 

133 

U6 

Object  classification 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Identification  code 

1066 
actual 

1066 
esti- 
mate 

1067 
esti- 
mate 

28.2    Services  of  other 

agencies        

600 

1,710 

286,131 

2,700 
6^000 

626,637 

2,744 
136,000 

620,000 

33.0    Investments  and  loans.. 
41.0    Grants,  subsidies,  and 
contributions 

Total  costs,  funded. 

288.441 

868,887 

667,744 

»4.0    Change  In  selected 

resources       

106,227 

80,000 

66,000 

00,0          Total  obUgations... 

888,668 

688,337 

722,744 

Proposed  for  separate  transmittal: 
Higher  education  facUitiet  construction 

PBOOBAM   Ain>    FCNAMCINO 

|I|i  thousands  of  dollar:] 


1066 
actual 

1066 

esti- 
mate 

1067 
estimate 

nooEAM  BT  Acnvmss 

10    Construction  loans 

(costs— obliga  tions) .. . 

loaooo 

Higher  education  f€uHUtie»  conttruction — 

Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars ] 


1066 
actual 

1066 
esti- 
mate 

1067 
estimate 

riNANCiNa 

14    Receipts  and  reim- 
bursementi  from: 
Non-Federal  sources 
(snle  of  pArticlpation 
certincates) 

-100,000 

40   New  obligational  au- 
thority (proposed 
supplemental  appro- 
priation)..  

RELATION  or  OBUQATIOMS 
TO  EXPENPrrURES 

10   Total  obligations 

100,000 
-100b  000 

70   Receipts  and  other 

offsets  (items  11-17).. 

71    ObUgatlons     affecting 
expenditures 

74    Obligated  balance, 

end  of  year 

-88,000 

90          Expenditures 

-86,000 

Under  proposed  legislation,  1967:  Legisla- 
tion will  be  proix»ed  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  certificates  of  participation  in  pools  of 
college  academic  facilities  loans.  It  Ls  pro- 
posed that  proceeds  from  the  sale  (estimated 
at  9100  million  for  1967)  be  placed  in  a  re- 
volving fund,  through  which  the  program 
would  be  funded  hereafter,  and  that  such 
receipts  (up  to  9100  million)  be  made  avail- 
able for  new  loan  commitments.  The  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  will  be 
authorized  to  serve  as  trustee  for  these  sales. 

[PURTHER    ENDOWMENT    OF    COLLEGES    Or    AORI- 
CXTLTUKE  ANI>  THE  MXCKANIC  ARTS] 

[For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
22  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1936,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  329),  911,950,000.]  {Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1966.) 

Program  and  financing 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


- 

1066 

1066 
estt- 
mste 

1067 
estl- 
mats 

rROGRAM  BT  ACTIVITIB8 

10    Granto  to  States  (oosta- 
obllgations)  (object 
class  41.0) 

11,060 
11,060 

11,060 
11,960 

rtNANcnta 

40    New  obligational  au- 
thority (appropriation). 

EXPENDITURES 

71    Total  obligations  (affect- 
ing expenditures) 

11,060 

11,960 

90          Expenditures 

11,060 

11,060 

This  appropriation  has  supported  college 
instruction  In  agriculture,  the  mechanic  strta, 
and  related  fields,  in  the  68  land-grant  col- 
leges. No  funds  are  being  requested  for  this 
activity  for  1967. 

GRANTS  FOR  FUBLIC  LIBRARTB8 

For  grants  to  the  States,  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  June  19,  1956,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C, 
351-358;  Public  Law  88-269),  [955,000.000] 
$57,500,000,  of  which  [925,000.000]  $27,500,000 
shall  be  for  grants  for  public  library  services 
under  title  I  of  such  Act,  and  930,000,000 
■hall  be  for  grants  for  public  library  con- 
struction under  title  n  of  such  Act.  {Addi- 
tional authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed; 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  W*l- 
fare  Appropriation  Act,  1966.) 
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Pro§rmm  mnd  ftnmneing 
(In  (beoaMMli  of  doUan] 


1006 
aetoal 

1000 
eatl- 

mate 

1967 
esti- 
mate 

1  Oranta  lor  library  lervlres. 

2  OraaU  for  library  ooo- 

ftmetkio        

26.000 
301804 

26,000 
80,000 

37,800 
30  000 

10    Total     proKrain     coats, 
funded— •bllgattoni 
(object  rtaa  4I.«> 

nsAscxHa 

26    UnobUfatad  balanta  lap*- 
im 

H8e4 

130 

66,000 

67,  MO 

40          N»w  obUicatloaal  aa- 
tbortty  (approprla- 
»1«) 

•■.0001 

66,000 

67. 800 

BKUtnON  OW  OBUOATIOMa  TO 

71    Total  oUlcatloiu  (aOaet- 
Ing  ripendlturea) 

73    ObllgatAd  balanoe,  itart 
ofyear  

■4.804 

■6,000 

28,716 
—48,718 

67.500 
48,710 

year 

—28,716 
-17 

-5A  110 

77    Adjuatments   In  expired 
anronnta 

00          Expandlturea. 

>^III 

36,000 

61,100 

Ormnts  uv  made  to  the  States,  Puerto 
Rloo,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  tbe  Virgin 
TalaiKle  on  a  matching  baala  for  the  promo- 
tion and  farther  development  of  public 
library  serrlce  and  for  construction  of  public 
library  buildings. 

Services  will  be  extended  to  approximately 
2A  million  additional  people  In  1007  and 
service  will  be  Improved  for  approximately 
35  mlUlon  people  presently  receiving  inade- 
quate service.  About  400  building  projects 
will  be  under  construction  In  19M  and  an 
additional  400  in  10«7. 

The  1967  estimate  is  based  on  tbe  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  act. 

PATMXMTB  TO  SCHOOL  DSmlCTS 

For  payments  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1960,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.,  ch.  13), 
P47,000.000]  $183,400,000:  Provided.  That 
this  appropriation  shall  also  be  available  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
such  act.  {Department  of  Health,  Kduca- 
tUm,  and  Welfmre  AppropriatUm  Act.  1966.) 

Proffram  and  ftnancinf 

|In  thousands  if  doDan] 


* 

1806 

1000 

mi- 

mate 

1007 
esti- 
mate 

raooaAM  sr  Acnvinxs 

1    PaynxDt  to  local  eduea- 
tknal  icenHM 

I    PayiDoaU  U  oUier  rad- 
eral  aceneiaa_ 

813,807 
17,871 

825,000 
33;  000 

168,900 
31600 

luaifat-ebMtattaBi.. 

watAHOMa 

U    VaobUntad  balanoa 

avallablMtart  of  year. 
18    Unab^aM  iMlMMa 

8a0k88i 

-28 
1.4II 

847,000 

188, 4*0 

40      New  ehUgsMnnsl  ao- 

tlSB} 

tu.m 

•47.000 

M8,4flO 

Pro^rsm  awl  /taancin^— Oonttniied 
(U  tboasaads  ef  dellars] 


1006 
actual 

1900 

esti- 
mate 

1907 
esti- 
mate 

aXLATION   or   OBUOATION8 
TO  BXrCNDITVKIS 

71  Total  obli«atiaos(aflect- 

Inc  eipenditares) 

72  Obl^ated  balance,  start 

of  year 

330,608 

83,0*0 

-OilOB 

-7.996 

•7 

-7» 

•47,000 

HMi 

-130,200 

-8,000 

7S 

183,400 

120,266 

-70,086 

-8,000 

74    Obiisated  batenee,  end 
of  year 

77    Adjustments  in  expired 
arcmmts 

81    Balance  not  available, 
start  of  year 

•3   Balanee  not  avatlatale, 
end  of  year 

90          Kxpendltures 

311.413 

807,000 

322.000 

Payments  are  made  to  assist  tn  operation 
of  schools  In  areas  where  enioUments  are 
affected  by  Federal  acUvlUes.  The  eligible 
districts  are  located  In  aU  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  various  territories,  and,  elnce  July  19<J4, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, payments  are  made  to  other 
Federal  agencies  to  make  arrangements  for 
education  of  children  where  local  school  dis- 
tricts do  not  assume  responsibility  for  such 
children.  Arrangements  may  be  made  for 
free  public  education  of  children  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  not  re- 
siding on  Federal  property. 

Amendments  to  the  law  decreasing  total 
1M7  requirements  by  8233  million  will  be 
proposed.  The  amendments  will  base  grants 
on  per  pupU  costs  in  comparable  school  dis- 
tricts in  tbe  same  State,  and  require  school 
districts  to  absorb  the  costs  of  education  for 
a  number  of  Federal  children  representing  a 
m|nimni  portion  of  total  enrollment. 


1004 

1006 

1«08 

1967 

Number  of  districts  receivInK 
grants 

4,000 

1,900 

4,100 
2,100 

4,300 
2,223 

3.150 

Numl>cr  of  federally  con- 
nected children 
(tboosands) 

1,861 

Object  cUutiftcation 
(In  tboosands  of  doUars) 


\ 

1908 
aetoal 

1900 
esti- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 
mate 

a*  J    Services  of  olhsr 

17,671 
312,897 

23,000 
326,000 

24,600 
168,900 

41.0    Qrants,  subsidies,  sn'd 
contributions 

99.0          Total  obligations... . 

330,668 

^7,000 

188,400 

AssisTANcx  ros  SCHOOL  oomTmucTioir 
For  an  additional  amount  for  providing 
school  faculties  and  for  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  federally  affected  areas. 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  33, 
IB50,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C,  ch.  19).  Includ- 
ing not  to  atOMd  [8706,000]  $620,000  tar 
necessary  expensee  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  ter.hnlcal  services  rendered  by  other 
agencies,  [SfiO,078,000]  $22,937,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended :  Provided,  Tliat  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  ahaU  be  available 
for  salaries  or  other  direct  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Bduoation.  and  Wel- 
fare: Provided  further.  That  applications 
filed  on  or  before  (June  30,  1966]  June  30, 
1966.  shall  receive  priority  over  i4>pllcatlons 


fUed  after  such  date.  (Depmrtment  of  Health 
Kducation.  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act' 
1966.) 

Program  and  flnanelng 

[In  thousands  of  dollarsl 


rBOORAM  BT  ACTivmss 

1  Assistance  to  local  ednoa- 

tlonal  agencies 

2  Assistance  for  school  con- 

struction on  Federal 

properties 

8    Payments  for  technical 
services 


Total  program  costs, 
funded.. 

Change  in  selected  resources  ■. 

10       Total  obligations 


HNANCINQ 

21    Unobligated  balance 

available,  start  of  year. 

24    Unobligated  balance 

avaflabto,  end  of  year.. 


40 


New  obligational  au- 
thority (appropria- 
tion)  


BKIATION  or  OBUOATTONB  TO 
XXFXNDrrVRU 

71  Total  obligations  (affect- 

ing ezpendi  tores) 

72  Obligated  balance,  start 

of  year 

74    Obligated  balanee,  end 
of  year 


90 


Expenditures., 


1986 
actual 


0^006 

^861 
7M 


71^380 
780 


77,000 

-40^619 
38,019 


58,400 


77,000 

88,704 

-74,630 


•8,258 


17,809 
708 


«a»000    36,11} 


88,000 

-28,019 
14,107 


60,078 


08,000 
74,636 
-01,486 


47,000 


K8S3 

9,»t0 
620 


2S,11J 

-14,197 
12.  oa 


22.9J7 


25,112 
n,4S6 
-71,  «g 


4^aoo 


>  Selected  resources  as  of  Jane  ao  are  as  follows:  Unpaid 
nndclivered  orders,  1904,  84,200,000;  1066,  t5,019,000; 
1900,  $5,019,000;  1967,  $5,019,000. 

Payments  are  made  to  assist  In  construc- 
tion of  schools  In  areas  where  enrollments 
are  affected  by  Federal  activities.  Prom  1951 
through  1966.  $1,383  million  has  been  ^t- 
proprlated  for  this  program,  aiding  In  tbe 
construction  of  an  estimated  66.000  class- 
rooms to  house  about  1.9  million  pupils  tn 
the  60  States.  Puerto  Bloo,  Ouam.  and  Wake 
Island. 

The  estimate  for  1067  will  aUow  funds  to 
pay  all  approvable  construction  projects  of 
local  educational  and  other  Federal  agencies 
under  the  permanent  sections  of  the  law 
which  provide  assistance  primarily  for  chil- 
dren whose  parents  reside  and  work  on  Fed- 
eral property.  About  1.000  classrooms  for 
approximately  39,000  pupils  will  be  provided. 
Tbe  temporary  sections  of  the  law,  whlcb 
provide  assistance  for  children  whose  parents 
either  work  or  reside  on  Federal  property, 
expire  June  30, 1966. 

The  authorized  program  for  1967  will  sup- 
port the  following  activities: 

1.  Assistance  to  local  educational  agencies: 
Orants  are  made  to  local  districts  for  school 
construction,  principally  on  behalf  of  in- 
creased numbers  of  children  residing  on  Fed- 
eral property  with  a  parent  employed  on  Fed- 
eral property. 

2.  Assistance  for  school  construction  on 
federal  propertie*:  Where  tbe  local  educa- 
tional agency  Is  unable  to  provide  school 
facilities  for  increased  numbers  of  children 
living  on  Federal  property,  the  Commissioner 
of  EducaUon  Is  authoriaed  to  arrange  for  tbe 
oonstntctlon  of  schools.  Under  c^tain  cir- 
cumstances, the  Commissioner  may  also  ar- 
range to  provide  school  facilities  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  for  children  of  membws  oC  the 
Armed  Forees  on  mctlTe  duty  who  do  not 
reaMe  on  Federal  property. 
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3.  Payment*  for  teOinieiA  Mrvices:  Tech- 
nical services  are  rendered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  school 
facilities. 

Object  cZassi/Icstion 

[In  thousands  ot  dollars] 


Orncs  or  Bducatioi* 

41.0    Orants,  subsidies,  and 
conUibutions 


Al.U)CATION  TO  DBPARTMXKT 

or  Ilovsnio  and  Ubban 
DxvxLomxiiT 

TEBSOITNCL  COUrENSATIOM 

1L3  PoaiUons  other  than 
permanent — 

12.0   Personnel  benefits 

21. 0  Travel  and  transports' 
tlon  of  persons — 

36.2  Sarvioes  of  other 
agencies 

12. 0    Lands  and  structures... 

Total  costs,  Depar^ 
ment  of  Hoastng 
and  Urban  Devel- 
qnnent 


1H5. 


6«|(06 


Total  coats,  tonded . . 

94.0   Cbanga  in  aelectod  i»- 

aouroes 


•to         Total  obHeatians. 


ino 


1906 
esti- 
mate 


46,883 


7T.O0O 


40 
4 

10 

•m 

17.249 


1907 
aeti- 
Siste 


14.562 


40 

4 


10 


81,900 


620 
0,880 


is  unavailable  from,  any  ottier  source: 
Prot;fd€d  further.  That  no  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  graduate 
fellowships  awarded  Initially  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  ApproprlaUon  Act.  1982.  which  are 
not  found  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  be  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  as  stated  In  section  101  thereof. 

Px>ans  and  payments  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year:  For  making,  after  kCarch  31  of  the  cur- 
Tent  fiscal  year,  loans  and  payments  \mder 
title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
the  obligations  Incurred  and  the  expenditures 
made  thereunder  to  be  charged  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  same  purpKjee  for  that  fiscal 
year:  Provided,  That  the  payments  made 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  paid  tox  the  same  purposes  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  cvurent  fiscal  year.] 
(Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Appropriation  Act,  1966.) 

Program  and  financing 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Program  ar^d  Hitmmeimf — Coatlnuod 
[la  tboesanis  of  doOarel 


MOf           1088          1087 
setoal    esttanate  estimate 

1KI.ATI0N  or  OBUOATIOMS 

TO  xxrKin>nuaKB 
10    Total  obligations 

306,738 
16,000 

412,808 

2Se,8S7 

71  Obligations  affect- 

ing expenditures 

72  Obligated  balanoe, 

start  of  year 

74    Obligated  balanoe, 

end  of  year           

830,730 

117, B3S 

-14^«12 

-2i,oaa 

412,006 

14^812 

-388,030 

289,357 

238,920 

—228,277 

77    Adjustments  In  ex- 
pired acooonu 

90          Expendttutes 

270,388 

«IO,e80J    38^000 

36^112 


Personal  sumnarg 


ALLOCATION  TO  DKFABTIIKNT 

or  aoDsiNa   and  usbam 

DIVSLOFMCNT 

Avcrace  number  of  employees. 


3965 
actual 


1906 
esti- 
mate 


1987 
esti- 
mate 


raooaAX  vt  aitivitus 

1   Student  loans: 

(a)  Contribution  to 

loan  funds 

"  (b)  Loans  to  edtiea- 
tional  institu- 
tions  

(c)  Cancellation  of 
student  loans... 
3  iBStracUonal  aaiat- 


1966 
actual 


1987 
estimate  estimate 


130, 7S7 

1,089 
(10 


DCrXNSZ    KDTTCATIOMSt   ACTTYITIBS 

For  grants,  loans,  and  payments  tinder  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended   (20  UJS.C.  ch.  IT.  Public  Law  83- 
686),   [)413,808,000]    $273^4.000.   of    which 
[•180.900.000]  $34467 fiOO  atuOl  be  for  capital 
contributions    to   student    loan    ftinds    and 
Doans  for  non-Federal  cagiltal  contributions 
to  student  loan  funds  under  title  II,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  81,600,000  shall   be  for  such 
loans  for  non-Federal  contributions.  »88.200,- 
000]  $63,200,000  shall  ^  for  grants  to  States 
and  loans  to  nonprofit   private  schools   for 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  under  tlUe 
m  and  for  granU  to  SUtas  for  supervisory 
and  other  services  under  title  IH:  Proi;ided, 
That  allotments  under  sections  302 (a)    and 
305  for   equipment  and  minor   remodeling 
shaU  be  made  on  the  basis  of  [$79 ,200,000] 
$54,200,000  for  grants  to  SUtee  and  on  tbe 
bsaU  of  CtlO  JOO.OOO]  $7.it0fi09  tor  loans  to 
private   nonprofit   schoola,    and   allotments 
under  section   302(b)    for  supervlaory  and 
other  services  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
•9.000,000:  and  $24^00.000  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated herein  shaU  be  for  grants  to  States 
for  testing,  guidance,  aiKl  counseling  under 
title  V:  Proi^ided,  That  no  part  of  this  ap- 
proprlatiam  shall  be  avmilable  for  the  pur- 
chase of  adeiiee.  nMtheaaatlca,  and  modern 
language  teaching  eqolpcaent,  or  eqalpmaat 
suitable  for  uee  for  teatddng  In  aocb  flielda  of 
education,  which  can  be  identlfted  as  ortgl- 
nating  in  tw  having  l>een  exported  from  a 
Communist  country,  unlieas  such  equipment 
CXn 399— Part  4 


<a)  Acquisition  of 
equipment 
and  minor 
remodeling: 
(1)  Orants  to 

States.... 
fX)  Loans  to 
DooproUt 
private 
schools 
(b)  Qrants  to  States' 
lor  Bu|jff  vision 


170,3 
1>« 


•9,903       70,300       64,200 


>  Selected  resooroes  as  of  Jime  80  are  as  fsBowt:  UnpeM 
undelivered  orders,  1964,  816.983,000  (1086  adJostoMnts, 
-8S77.000;  1065,  126^  im.  000;  1966,  8311002,000;  1867, 
$32,287,000. 

Grants  and  payments  are  made  to  States, 
educational  InstltaUaoa,  and  Indlvlduala. 

1.  Student  loans;  Fonda  are  allotted 
amr>ng  tlis  States  for  payments  to  tnstlta- 
tlons  of  higher  education.  Includlag  post- 
seooadary  business  schools  and  technical  In- 
stitutes, to  provide  capital  oontrlbutloxia  to 
student  loan  funds.  Under  propoeed  legis- 
lation, tbe  special  teacher  cancellation  and 
other  l>enefits  available  to  needy  students 
will  be  oontinued,  but  tbe  private  credit 
market  will  supply  loan  capital  through 
gtiarantee  programs,  authorized,  In  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1066,  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment. 


tratloa... 

Graduate  fenowships.. 
Qntdanee  eouBSBlfan 
and  testiiw: 

(a)  QranU  U>  States. 

(b)  bntttotes  lor 

counseling 

personoel 

Advanced  training: 

(a)  Laneuageand 

ares  centers 

(b)  Besearcli 

Sdoesttonal  media 


7  Orants  to  StatM  for 

statistical  services.. 

8  butttatea. 


Total  program  eoets, 

funded 

Change  in  selected 

ii... 


400 


4. 631 
81.350 


30,486 


i.tob 


7.500 
S6,«6I 


34,404 


6^804         7,360 


7.984       11,064 
1,934         %6B9 


4804 

1,«9« 
»,J~ 


10        Total  ebligations.-. 

nXAJMSNO 

U    Comparative  trans- 
fers to  other  ae- 
oounts ...... 

36    Unobiigated  balance 
lapsing. 


28    Appropriation  avail- 
abler 


_     1  from  I 

quent  year 

3*   ApprenlatiaB  svaB- 
ableaiprtaryev... 


391^  ?•• 


«.«« 


Number  ef  partici- 
pating institutions.     1, 674 

Number  of  students 
receiving  loans 247,000 


1,500 


7,500 
81,057 


34,600 

7,360 

U,960 
%851 

4.W 


1964 

actual 


1968 

actual 


1,616 
317,000 


1,704 
400,000 


1987 


1,764 
878,000 


XTO        3,BS0 
aa,888       87,866 


410,627 


ii.wt     x«n 


806,730 


U^OOO 
-M.W 


«IM8 


41%  006 


-•4,187 


336,073 
S,386 


3)0,357 


S.  ImtructlonMl  oMslMtanee:  Orants  are 
made  to  States  on  a  matrhing  basis  for  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  and  minor  remodel- 
ing of  laboratory  or  other  space  in  order  to 
strengthen  Instnictlon  In  science,  mathe- 
mattos,  foreign  languages,  history,  civics, 
geography,  English,  reading,  and  eoonomtcs. 
Loans  are  made  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
for  similar  usee,  and  matching  grants  are  also 
made  to  States  for  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

3.  Graduate  fellowships:  Grants  are  made 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  ex- 
pansion of  graduate  programs,  and  include 
both  fellowship  stipends  for  Individuals  and 
cost-«<-edncatlon  allowaiioee  for  partlclpat- 
Ing  instltutians.  A  prtmary  obJoetlTe  Is  to 
promote  better  geo^aplile  dlaUlbutlon  of 
graduate  facilities  throngbout  the  Nation. 
In  selection  of  fellowa,  preference  Is  given  to 
pet  sons  Interested  tn  college  teaching. 


HK7 


1964 

actual 

1086 

actual 

1908 
esti- 
BSte 

M07 

eetl- 

Number  ef  fellow- 

NSsrrasi- 

pating  institntions. 

4,386 
161 

6,888 

187 

10,494 
171 

15,000 
176 

^Ouidaaoe,     oounteUmg,    «a4     teMting: 
Orants  are  made  to  States  on  s  matching 
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txwls  to  usUt  In  MtablUhlng  and  maintain- 
ing programa  of  tfiatlng.  guidance,  and  coun- 
Mllng  In  public  elmnentary  and  aacondary 
■choola  and  public  Junior  college*  and  tecb- 
nlcal  InatltutM.  Contract*  are  made  with 
InatttuUona  of  blgber  education  (or  opera, 
tlon  of  Inatltutea  for  Improved  training  of 
counaaUng  personnel.  Including  provlolon 
for  atlpenda  to  personnel  In  attendance. 


Number  of  itadenU 
In  Khooli  with 
KuiduKse  >od 
oooDMliiif  pro- 
(nuns  (tbounnda). 

Number  of  tmU  tA- 
ministersd  (tboo- 
Modi) 

Number  of  Inatituta 
pertidpenti 


loot 


11,130 

8,4S2 
1,«02 


1906 
aetoal 


14,000 

18,000 
1.7SI 


1006 
•rti- 


17,000 

30^000 
1,800 


1087 
Mti- 
mat« 


18,000 

21,000 
1,810 


S.  Advanced  training:  Contract*  are  made 
with  Inatltutlona  of  higher  education  for  Fed- 
eral payment  of  up  to  one-half  the  coet  of 
operation  of  language  and  area  study  centers, 
and  stipends  are  granted  to  Individuals  for 
advanced  training  in  modem  foreign  lan- 
guages. Contracts  are  made  for  research  and 
studies  relevant  to  foreign  language  Instruc- 
tion. 


1004 
actual 

1008 
actual 

1906 
esti- 
mate 

1067 
esti- 
mate 

Number  of  luicuace 
and  area  study 
centers 

88 

1,074 
47 

08 

1,727 
00 

98 

1,918 
80 

106 

Number  of  Indivl- 

(tlpends  tor  lan- 
Rnais  and  area 
ituatam 

2.178 

Number  o(  research 
projects  Initiated... 

ts 

6.  Sduoational  media  re$earch:  Reeearch 
and  demonstrations,  financed  by  grants  and 
contracts,  are  conducted  In  the  use  of  new 
media   for   educational    purpose*. 


1964 
actual 

1968 
actual 

1906 
esti- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 
niftttt 

Number  of  projects 
initiated 

72 

83 

88 

n 

7.  OrantM  to  State*  for  $tatistioal  tervice*: 
Oranta  are  made  on  a  matching  basis  to 
assist  the  States  in  Improving  educational 
statistics.  Total  payments  to  any  State  may 
not  axoeed  tSO.OOO  annually. 

8.  in$titutei:  Contracts  are  made  with  In- 
stitution* ot  higher  education  for  full  costs 
of  Institutes  for  teachers  or  supervisors  (or 
student  taaohers  or  supervisors)  of  modem 
foreign  languages,  reading,  history,  geogra- 
phy, English .  economics,  civics,  industrial 
arts,  disadvantaged  youth,  school  library 
I>eraonnel,  and  educational  media  specialists. 
Stipends  are  paid  to  persons  In  attendance. 


1064 

sctoal 

1066 
actual 

1900 
asti- 
mats 

1967 
aiti- 

Number  of  butttat* 
pertklpsBli 

*,m 

10.  «r 

3KM6 

28.000 

Object  claui^cation 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1908 
actual 

1908 
esti- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 
mate 

28.1    Other  lerTicas 

13.0    Investment*  and  loans 

41. 0    Oranta.  subsidie*.  and 

oontribatlaos 

36.000 

122.220 

138.840 

80,811 
182,400 

177,616 

68,723 
1,800 

178.849 

Total  costs,  funded. 
910    Change  In  selected  re- 

298,786 
11,008 

410,837 
2,081 

236^072 
3,298 

90. 0          Total  oMIflatkos. . . 

306,730 

412,608 

239,387 

Proposed  for  separate  transmittal: 
Defense  educational  activities 

FBOGBAM    AND    nNAMCDfO 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1968 
actual 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

1867 
esti- 
mate 

nNANONO 

17    Recover;  of  prior  year 
obUfatlons 

-34,187 

40       New  obUcathmal  ao- 
thority  (proposed 
supplemental  ap- 
propriation)   

-34,187 

BELAnON  or  OBUOATIONS 

TO  axrsNDrruBsa 

70    Receipts  and  other  off- 
sets (items  11-17)    

-84,187 

71       Obligations  affeetlng 

expenditures 

-34,187 

74    Obligated  balances,  end 
of  year 

34,187 

77    Adjustments  In  eiplred 

-34,187 

00       Expenditures 

-34,187 

^otrram  and  financing 
(In  ttaouMnds  of  d(dlars] 


rsooBAM  BT  Acnvmcs 

1  Training  (rants. 

2  Besearca  and  demonstra- 

tions  

10  Total  program  costs, 
funded— obligations 
(object  class  410).... 

nNANONO 

28  Unobligated  balance 
lapsing 

40  New  obligatlonal  au- 
thority (appropria- 
tion)  

axLAnoN  or  oBUOAnoNS 

TO  BXTBNDnnBBS 

71    Total  obUgati<»u  (affect- 
ing expenditures) 

73  Obligated  balance,  start 

of  year 

74  Obligated  balance,  end  of 

77  Aajustments  in  expired 
accounts 

90       Expenditures. 


1968 
actual 


1966 

estimate 


14,490 
2,000 


1^490 


16,800 


16,499 

13,904 

-1^479 

-78 


1967 
estimate 


19,800 
6,000 


28,600 


28,800 


28,800 

16,479 

-28,979 


13,840     16,000     24,000 


24,500 
8,100 


32.600 


32,600 


32,000 

-34,57* 


Under  proposed  legislation,  1M7:  Legisla- 
tion will  be  propoeed  to  terminate  the  direct 
loan  program  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  The  legislation  wUl  facilitate 
the  substitution  of  loan  Insurance  (under 
programs  authorized  by  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1066 )  for  direct  loans. 

It  will  also  provide  financial  arrangements 
to  continue  teacher  cancellation  and  other 
benefits  now  authorized  for  students  aided 
under  the  NDEA  program.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  insured  loans  can  be  substituted  for 
obligations  incurred  for  direct  loans  during 
a  transitional  period  at  the  start  of  1B67. 

BSVCATIONAI.  IMPBOVncUTT  FOK 
THX    aAMDICAPFXO 

For  grants  for  training  and  research  and 
demonstrations  with  respect  to  handicapped 
children  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  September  6, 
1058,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  611-617),  and 
section  303  of  the  llental  Retardation  Facil- 
ities and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88- 
164) .  [«31.600,0001  OS  amended  (79  Stat.  4i») . 
$32.$00.000. 

tfor  an  additional  amount  for  "Educa- 
tional Improvement  for  the  handicapped". 
$4,000,0001  (Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Apprxtpriation  Act.  1989; 
Supplemental  AppTX)^pTiation  Act,  1968.) 


1.  Training  grants:  Grants  are  made  to 
support  training  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
speech  correctlonlsts.  research  and  other 
professional  personnel  in  fields  related  to  the 
education  of  handicapped  children. 


Number  of  individuals  sup- 
ported for  full  academic 
year 

Number  of  Individuals  sup- 
ported In  summer  programs. 

Number  of  grants  to 
strengthen  institutional 
training  programa 


1967 
esti- 
mate 


1068 
actual 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

2,386 

3,183 

2,660 

3,424 

80 

40 

3,870 
8,36> 

30 


3.  Research  and  demorutrations:  TO  make 
education  of  the  handicapped  more  eCTectlTe, 
grants  are  awarded  for  the  development  of 
new  currlcular  materials,  teaching  tech- 
niques, other  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  re- 
search facility. 


1068 
actual 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 
mate 

Number  of  projects  supported. 

66 

180 

1S5 

[For 


[COOPZaATIVX  BBSKAKCHl 

cooperative    research,    surveys,    and 


demonstrations  in  education  as  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  July  36,  1954  (30  CJ3.C.  331- 
833),  $36,000,000 J 

axSXAKCH  AND  TBAININa 

For  research,  surveys,  training,  dissemi- 
nation of  information,  and  demonstrations 
in  education  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
July  36,  1954  (20  U.S.C.  331-333) ,  as  amended 
by  UUe  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966,  [645,000,0001  $80.- 
000.000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  C620 ,000,000] 
$12,400,000  shaU  remain  available  unUl  ex- 
pended for  construction  of  regional  facilities 
for  research  and  related  purposes  under  sec- 
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Uon  4  ot  such  Act  [:  Provided.  That  funds 
appropriated  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act, 
1966,  under  the  heading  "Cooperative  re- 
search", shall  b*  transferred  to  and  merged 
wttb  this  appropriation.]  {Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tion Act,  19S6:  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act.  1968.) 

Program  and  fli^neint 

(In  thousands  of  <lolIars] 


riooBAM  BT  ArrivmEs 

I   IU>!ieardi.    surveys,    aud 

demonstrations 

C'uDstmotlon  and  equip- 
ment grants  for  nseanb 
facllttks 


Total  program  costs, 
funded -- 

Cliuugc  in  selected  resources  >. 

It      Total  etUgatlom...    . 


riNANCING 

40    New  obligatlonal  aiitlior- 
M  y  (apf»ro|iriatlon) 


Bi.LATIOK  or  OBUOATIONS 

TO  BxrENoirrBEs 

71  Total  obligations  (aflect- 

ing  expenditures) 

72  Obl^ated  balance,  start 

74  UbUgatedTbaiaDae,  cad 
of  year 

77  Adjiwtraeirts  in  explrsd 
acconnta. — 


to  Exinndtturos. 


1968 
sdlual 


IP,248 


IB,  248 
B,M2 


«,M0 


48.840 


1886«s- 

tiinat« 


43,388 
201 OOU 


63,385 
6,815 


70,000 


70,000 


70.000 

10.796 

-»,39G 


lUfiT  es- 
timate 


64.  Wl 
12,400 


77,201 
2.  TOO 


80.000 


80,000 


Hu,nai 

«,3K> 

-Ri.aor. 


21,400      58,000 


|6  arc  [US  follows:  UniraW 

ijuo  (IW>5  a<l}usttiiPiits, 

l»t>«,    »17.411,nU0;     KHiT, 


Number  of  regional 

laboraUries 

Number  of 

cducatioiial 

rpsearehoenten.... 
Number  el 

curriculum 


projects.. 


1004 

actual 


7S 


1905 

artual 


1906 
esti- 
mate 


8 
« 

144 


1967 
esU- 
mate 


MM 

aetial 

1866 

actual 

U86 
eati- 
mate 

asr 

asti- 

BBSte 

Naaibersf 

rvnaucb  projects.  — 

378 

818 

•86 

7S0 

<»foet  etmssifU^tion 
(IntlMiMaodscfdeears] 

1965 
actual 

1906 
esti- 
mate 

1967 
eeti- 
maU 

25.1    Otiier  serviees 

4L  0    Qrants,  sulwldlcs,  and 
oontribottons 


Total  costs,  funded. 
94.0    Cliaiige  In  selected  re- 


99.0 


Total  obligations.  . . 


13,248 


18,385 
48,000 


29,801 
47,400 


77,201 
2,799 


18,840     70^000  1     80,000 


IBDCATIONAL    aCSCAKCH     (SPECIAL    FOEKICN 

cuaaxNCT  paooaAX) 
For  payments  In  foreign  currer.cies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  as  authorised  by  law, 
[(1,000,000]  91,800,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Protnded,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  in  addition  to 
other  appropriations  to  such  agency,  for 
payments  In  the  foregoing  currencies.  (De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Appropriation  Act.  1966.) 

Program  and  financing 

|lii  thousands  of  dollars) 


'  Selected  resources  a«  of  June 
iin<leUvere<l  oKdm    1064,  8842^, 
-S2.^auu):   19(>5,   $i(i,7W,ouu: 

^,210,000. 

Title  IV  of  Public  Law  i89-10  amended  the 
CooperaUve  Etesearch  Act  (Public  Law  85- 
531)  by  adding  authority  for  suwwrt  of 
construction  and  operation  of  regional  labo- 
ratories. In  these  laboratories  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  States,  private  enter- 
prise and  other  agenclM  will  pool  their 
strengths  to  bring  the  results  of  educational 
research  and  new  currlctilum  design  to  the 
Nation's  classrooms.  Th«  ltfS5  amendments 
also  extended  financial  flexibility  by  permit- 
ting award  of  grants  in  a4tdlUon  to  contracts 
and  authorized  special  attention  to  Increas- 
ing the  supply  of  manpower  equipped  to 
undertake  research  in  eduicatlonal  problems. 

In  1967  research  centers  will  concentrate 
en  such  questions  as  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, Individualized  Instruction,  early 
childhood  learning,  teacher  education,  and 
development  of  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Support  will  be  given  to  preparation 
of  new  currlcular  materials  In  such  fields  as 
English,  history,  economics,  goveriunent,  and 
the  arts  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level  and  literature  and  the  social  sciences 
at  the  college  undergraduate  level.  *-^ 


1965 
actual 

1906 
esti. 
mate 

19C7 
esti- 

ntor.RAM  BY  AcnvmEs 

1  Research  in  foreign 

education 

2  Traliiliig,  research,  and 

study  grauts 

■.'48 

£58 
800 

1,449 
1,038 

lU        Total  procram  costs, 
funded— obligations 
(dollar  equlvakait)... 

rtKASrrsa 

21     lTno1)ligat<'(l  balance 

available,  start  of  year. 

24    UiiobUgated  balance 

available,  and  of  year. . 

:M8 

-400 
742 

1, 058 

-742 
084 

2,484 
-«B4 

40          .New  oMigsUanal        ' 

40           authority  (appfo- 

prlatlon) 

iOO 

1,000 

1,800 

BEI.ATIOK  or  OBI.IOATIOSS  TO 
KXrEDOITCBKS 

71    Totul  obligations  (aflect- 

hig  expenditures) 

7.'    ()l)ligat*d  balance,  start 

248 

270 

-308 

1,058 

395 

-753 

2,484 
753 

74    OI>Ugnl«d  babnee,  end 
of  year 

-2, 137 

90          Expenditures 

129 

700         1,100 

12 
11 

180 


Obieet  ctattifleaUom 


MM 

■StMl 

1(88 

•sti- 

tan 

esU- 
mate 

OmCK  or  KDOCATMN 

21.0    Travel  aod  traasporta- 
tlon  of  things 

ao 

1,«I0 

75 

2,381 

Total  obligations, 
«>(neeefEdiMatiaa. 

AUXtCATlON   TO  NAUOiLAL 
-      SOENCE  rOUSnATION 

obllgiaions,  .National 
Science  Foondathm). 

ns 
n 

1.080 

38 

14S6 

2H 

99. 0          Total  obligations . . . 

348 

1.068 

2,484 

rOKKION    LAN«OACE    TSAtNINC    AND    AtKA 

sroDXXs 
For  payments  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  103(b)(6)  of  th«  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  rrrhsngw  Aet  ot  1061 
(75  Stat.  539),  [»3,00IMMX>1  tJ,SO»,»O0.  {De- 
partment of  Beaith,  Sduoatton,  mmd  Welfare 
Appropriation  Act,  1988.)    ■■ 

Program  and  financing 
lln  thousaadsef^ 


1' 

1968 
actual 

19(6 

esti- 
■uia 

1067 
esti- 

ntOGBAM   BT  MTIVmES 

10    Research,   training,   and 
stuilirs     (I'O.sts — obliga- 
lloiis)  (object  class  41,8). 

riNANaso 

40    New  obUgatioual  author- 
ity (appropriation) 

1.800 

2.000 
2,000 

3,800 
3,500 

aXLATION    or    OBUGATION8 
TO  EXPEN'DITUBES 

71  Total  obligations  (aBect- 

iDg  expenditure*) 

72  Obligated  balance,  start 

of  year            .        

1,800 

1,382 

-l.«6 

8,000 
1.400 

-s;2«8 

3.800 

2,296 

74    Obligated    balance,   end 
ofyeiir            .        -. 

-3,596 

90          Expcndilures 

1,886 

1.300 

2,200 

Study  and  research  grants  are  made  and 
seminars  are  held  for  teachers  and  prospec- 
tive teachers  to  Improve  teaching  of  modern 
foreign  languages  and  area  studies  In 
schools,  colleges,  and  anlv«nltlaa  in  tike 
United  States.  These  grants  are  concerned 
with  the  studies  of  modern  languages  and 
cultures  of  all  areas  of  the  world. 

1968  1967 

estimata  estimate 


Foreign  currencies  which  are  in  excess  of 
the  normal  requirements  of  the  United  States 
are  used  to  support  research  and  grant  proj- 
ects which  will  add  to  educational  and  sci- 
entlflc  knowledge  in  the  United  Stetea.  The 
funds  are  used  for  the  promotion  of  foreign 
language  training  and  area  studies  by  assist- 
ing in  the  support  of  oversea  activities  of 
American  institutions  of  adueatlon  for  pur- 
poses Ot  ImproTlag  the  knowledge  and  ablll- 
tiee  ot  VS.  educators  and  by  research  and 
study  of  foreign  educational  systems,  experi- 
ences, and  developments  that  will  be  of  value 
to  American  educational  systems. 


1965 

actual 

Number 

of  indl- 

vidtiahi 

recelv- 

ing   grants   for 

foreign 

lan- 

guage 

training 

and  area  stud- 

ies ... 

306 

381 


645 


SALAXIES  AND  E3CPENSES 

For  expenaea  necessary  tor  the  Office  of 
Education,  including  surveys,  studies,  Inves- 
tigatioos,  and  reports  regarding  Ubraries; 
ooonUnation  of  Ulirary  Mrvloe  on  the  na- 
tional level  with  other  forms  of  adult  educa- 
tion; developn>ent  Ot  hlnttry  scrrlce  through- 
out the  country;  pnreh— ,  tftotribution,  and 
•xchange  of  adocattOQ  <lociimmHa,  motton- 
plctare  film*,  and  lantern  alMea:  1*23,502,- 
000]  $41,563,000. 
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CFor  an  additional  amount  for  "SalarlM 
and  expenaea."  $3,986,000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  8100.009  ahall  be  for  the  NaUonal 
Advlaory  Oommlttee  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf,  and  not  to  exceed  8100.000  ahall  be  for 
the  National  Conference  on  Education  of 
the  Deaf:  Provided.  That  this  paragraph 
•hall  be  effectlye  only  upon  enactment  Into 
law  of  H.R.  9567,  Blghty-nlntb  Congress,  or 
•Imllar  legislation.]  {Department  of  Health, 
MdiLcation,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act, 
1966:  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
19M.) 

No«.— Kxcludes  133.000  for  actlvlttea 
transferred  In  the  eetlmatea  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Office  of  Oeneral  Counsel." 
The  amounts  obligated  In  1966  are  shown  In 
the  schedules  as  comparative  transfers. 

Program  and  financing 
(In  tbouiands  o(  doUara] 


1965 
actual 

1986 
esti- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 

#. 

t 

CI 
10 

M 

28 

40 
41 

43 

43 

Bl 

10 
70 

71 
72 

74 

77 

90 

raooajiM  sr  Acnvmxa 

OOlee  of  the  CommlHloncr. 
National  canter  iar  aduca- 
tkNial  itatlsthw 

2,413 
3.048 
1,113 

4,782 

1.504 
3,006 

3,517 

4,141 
3,482 
1.613 

7.566 

2,473 
4.488 
5.766 

4,982 

7  827 

^ 

AdmlnistnUon  and  eoo- 
tract  serrloe 

2,286 

J 

Elenientary  and  saooodary 
edoeatloa  

9.985 

^ 

Adult  and  Toeatiooal  sdo- 
catfcMi 

3.330 

> 

Hlgber  eduoatloa 

6,190 

>^ 

Roaeareh     .  , . 

7  194 

Totalpracmn    eosts. 

18,381 

1,010 

19,391 

39,518 
(00 

30.118 

41.663 

lancc  In  sriected  reaouroM  ■. 
Total  oblicalloni 

riNANaNO 

ComparatlTC  transfers  to/ 
from  other  sooounts 

Vnobllfated  balance  laps- 
ing 

"4i,'sa 

-170 
907 

18 

New  obllcaUonal  su- 
tborttjr 

!5. 

201128 

30.136 

41  563 

MtW  OBUOATIOMAl 
ADTHOaiTT 

Approfiriatlon 

TraosKired  to  "Operat- 
Ins    expenses.    Public 
Buildlnct  SerTice^" 
Oeoeral  Serrloaa  Ad- 
minlstrstioa  (79  Stat. 
681) 

4 

201008 

29.647 

41,663 

k 
5 

Transferred  from— 
"Assistance  to  rerucees 

in  Uw  United  SUtea". 
"EcoDomlo  opportunlt} 

l«u,,am"T7«8tat. 

120 

686 

?' 

^rar*^*^' 

aai38 

3a  136 

41,863 

ELATIOK  or  OBUOATIONB  TO 

sirsMorrrass 

Total  obUcations 

Receipts  and  other  offsets 
(items  11-17) 

19,301 
-170 

30,118 
18 

41.563 

ObUcatioos  affectlnt 

expenditures 

ObUsated  balance,  start 
olyMr 

191321 

%410 

-^868 

-33 

30^136 

3,866 

-6,001 

41,563 
6,001 

ObUfBted  baknoa,  end  o( 
year 

—7.364 

AdJnstmenU  in  expired 
accounts 

Bxpendltores 

17,7*1 

29^000 

39l300 

'Brleotcd  resources  as  or  June  30  are  asbUows:  Unpaid 
undellTerrd  orders,  1964.  11.798.000  (1966  adjustmenta- 
133,000);  1966, 13,773,000:  1866, 13,373.000;  1967. 13.373,000. 

The  Offloa  of  Sduoatlon  admlnlatara  pro- 
grams of  aduoattonal  research,  captioning 
and  distributing  motion  picture  fllm*  for  the 
deaf,  atomantary  and  aeooodary  aduoaUon. 


higher  education,  adult  and  Tocatlonal  edu- 
cation,  a  National  Center  for  Bducatlonal 
Statistics,  central  management  and  other 
staff  services  required  in  accomplishing  the 
mission  of  the  Offloe.  In  1967  there  will  be 
a  considerable  expansion  of  technical  aaslst- 
ance  and  other  field  services,  consistent  with 
the  considerable  expansion  in  program  re- 
sponsibility recently  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  Education  by  new  legislation. 

Object  classification 
(In  tlHHiaands  of  dollars) 


1965 
actual 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

1907 
e5ti- 
mate 

rXBSONNBL  COMRNSATION 

11.1    Permanent  positions 

11.3    I'oaitiotis    other    than 

11,736 
747 

79 

1^301 
1,018 

91 

23,166 
971 

ll.S    Other    personnel   oom- 
ponaatlofi 

91 

Total  psrsonnel 

eompeoaatlon 

1X0    PerMonclhenents 

31.0   Travel  and  transporta- 

tloo  of  persons 

22.0    Transportation  of  things. 

33.0    Rent,  communications, 

and  utilities 

12,562 

860 

1,083 
3 

377 

664 

3,423 
179 
340 

3 

17,410 
1,318 

3,117 
19 

1,076 

874 

6,143 

353 

409 

1 

34,338 
1,761 

^313 
19 

1,338 

24.0    Printlnf  and  reproduc- 
tion  

1,038 

26.1    Otherservion 

10,449 

36.0    Supplies  and  materials.. 
81.0    Equipment 

388 
368 

42.0    Insurance   claims   and 
indemnities 

3 

Total  costs,  funded.. 
04.0    Change  In  selected  re- 
sources.   . 

18,381 
1. 010 

39,518 
600 

41,563 

99.0          Total  ObUcations.... 

19,391 

30,118 

41,563 

Personnel  summary 


Total  number  of  permanent 
positions 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other 
positions 

Averace  number  of  all  em- 
ployees  

Average  OS  itrade 

Averace  U8  salary 


1965 
actual 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

1,539 

2,192 

88 

90 

1,293 

9.3 

10,566 

1,766 

9.2 

19,674 

1967 
esti- 
mate 


2,740 

86 

2,453 

9.2 

10,883 


CXTXL    BIOHTS    KDUCATIOIfAI,    AOI'lVmCS 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
IV  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1964  relating  to 
functions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, [86.000.000]  $11415,000,  of  which  not 
to  exceed  [81.500,000]  H, 465.000  shaU  be  for 
salaries  and  expenses.  Including  services  as 
authorized  by  section  16  of  the  Act  of  August 
a,  1946  (S  U.S.C.  66a).  (Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropri- 
ation Act,  1966.) 

Program  and  financing 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1966 
actual 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 
mate. 

raocBAii  ST  Acnvrms 

1    Institutes  hr  school  per- 
sonnel and  grants  to 
school  boar& 

••^ 

6,246 
1,500 

7.673 

2    Admlnlstrattnn 

1,465 

Total  program  easts, 
funded. 

4,176 
1,406 

^746 
-1,746 

9.138 

Cbanie  in  selected 

1,977 

" 

10      Total  obUgatians 

7,781 

6,000 

11,  lU 

Program  and  financitig — Continued 
[In  thousands  of  doUara] 


1966 
actual 

1966 
esU- 
mate 

1167 
esti- 
mate 

miANcnfo 

26    TTnobllgated  balance 

lapsing 

219 

40          New  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority (appropria- 
tion)  

8.000 

6,000 

11  115 

axLATioN  or  onur.ATioNs 

TO  KXPKNOrri'BES 

71  Total  obligations  (aileet- 

ing  expenditures) 

72  Obligated  balance,  start 

of  year 

7,781 

6,000 

6,490 

-6,990 

11.  lis 

6.9W 

-10.855 

74    Obligated  balance,  end 
of  year 

-6,400 

90           Expenditures 

1,2«S 

4,600 

7  250 

■  Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows:  Un- 
paid undeUvered  orders,  1964,  10,  1966,  13,406,000,  19% 
11,660,000,  1967, 13,636,000. 

Institutes  for  school  personnel:  Contracts 
are  made  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  Institutes  for  special  training  of 
school  personnel  to  deal  effectively  with  spe- 
cific educational  problems  occasioned  by 
desegregation. 

Grants  to  school  boards:  Grants  are  made 
to  school  boards  and  to  State  departments  of 
education  to  pay  In  whole  or  in  part  for  the 
Insenrlce  training  of  school  personnel  and 
for  professional  services  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems Incident  to  desegregation. 

Administration:     Technical    assistance    Is 
given  in  the  desegregation  of  public  schools. 
Object  classification 
(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1966 
actual 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

1967 
eMI- 
mate 

FEBSONNEl  COM  rENSATION 

11. 1    Permanent  positions. 

11. 3    Positions  other  than 

183 
64 

613 
188 

791 
188 

compensation 

Personnel  benefits 

Travel  and  transporta- 
tion of  persons 

Transportation  of 
things - 

R«at.  communicstlons. 
and  utilities 

13  0 
21.0 

33.0 

346 
13 

76 

3 

17 

10 
984 

8 
31 

3,000 

700 
43 

138 

a 

151 

23.0 

78 

31 

3.865 
6 

1,900 

66 

34.0 

Printing  and  reproduc- 
tion                      

35 

36.1 
31.0 

Other  services 

Supplies  and  matarials.. 
Equipment 

2,«B 
9 
2 

41.0 

UranU.  subsidfes,  snd 
contrlbutioiis. 

5.1M 

Total  costs,  funded. 
Change  in  selected 
resources . 

94.0 

4,576 
3,406 

6,746 
-1,746 

9.138 
1,977 

ToUlobllcations... 

99.0 

7,781 

6.000 

11,115 

Personnel  Summary 


Total  number  of  permanent 
positions 

FuU4lme  equivalant  of  otiier 
positions 

Averace  number  of  all 
employees 

Averace  OS  grade 

Avenge  OS  salary 


68 

60 

3 

10 

27 

9.3 

18.566 

66 

9.3 

19,674 

92 

10 

98 

9.3 

19,583 
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Proposed  for  separate  tri&amlttal: 
Civil  rights  educaf<on4racf<t><Me« 

PROGKAIC   AND  nN4*CIM0 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


19 
act 

4 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 
mate 

PBOOBAM  BT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  In.stltutes  for  (school  per- 
sonnel   and    grants    to 

1 

3,000 
250 

10      Total    program    costs, 
funded— obligations— 

riNANciNa 

40   New  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity   (proposed   supple- 
men  tul  appropriation) . . 



i" 

3,280 
3.250 

EELATION    or   OBUOATIONS 
TO  EXPENDITURES 

n   Total  obligations  (aflect- 

^^• 

3,250 

72   Obligated  balance,  start 
of  year 

1,760 

74   Obligated  bcJance,  end  of 
vear                           ...... 

-1.750 

90         Expenditures 

—. 

.... 

1,600 

1,750 

3.  Teacher  training  Institutes:  Contracts 
are  made  with  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  full  coets  of  Institutes  for  teachers 
or  supervisors  (or  student  teachers  or  auper- 
Tlsors)  of  arts  and  the  humanities.  Sti- 
pends are  paid  to  persons  In  attendance. 

1966  1967 

estimate  estimate 
Number  of  institute 

participants.. 300  300 

Object  classification 
(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1966 
actual 

1966 
esU- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 
mate 

25  1    Other  services 

600 

<0 

440 

600 

33  0    Investments  and  loans 

60 

41.0    Orants.  subsidies,  and 

440 

00  0          Total  oblifations  . 

1,000 

1,000 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  (permanent) 

PROGRAM   AND   RNANCINC 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Under  exUtlng  legUlatlota.  1966:  A  sup- 
plemental appropriation  will  be  requested  for 
1966  to  finance  additional  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  activities  for  alleviation  of 
problems  occasioned  by  desegregation  of 
schools.  1 

ARTS  AND  HUMANrrm  EDUC4YIONAI.  ACTITITIB8 

For  carrying  out  sections!  12  and  13  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1966,  $1  million.  (Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1966.) 

Program  and  financing 
(In  thousands  of  diollars] 


actual 

1966 

esti- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 
mate 

rSOGRAM  BT  ACTiVITUS 

1  Instructional  assistance  to 
schools 

1 

600 
600 

500 

2  Teacher  training  InsUtutes. 

500 

10      Total  program  costs, 

funded— obligations. . 

nNANONO 

40  Xew  obligaticHial  au- 
thority (appropriation) . 

... 

— 

1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 

RELATION  Of  OBLIOATIONS 
TO  XXrENDITVREg 

71  Total  obligations  (affect- 

ing expenditures) 

72  ObUgated  balance,  start 

ofyear.. 

... 

1,000 

1,000 
800 

74   Obligated  balance,  end  of 
year 

-800 

-800 

•0         Expenditures 

... 

200 

1,000 

1.  Instructional  assistance:  Grants  are 
made  to  States  on  a  matching  basis  and  loana 
are  made  to  nonprofit  private  schools  for 
acquisition  ot  equipment)  and  minor  re- 
modeling of  space  In  order  to  strengthen  In- 
(tructlon  In  the  arts  and  tiumanltles. 


1965 
actual 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 
mate 

PBOOEAM  BY  ACTIVITIES 

10    Grants  to  States  (costs— 
obligations)  (objiect 
class  41.0) 

2,550       2,660 

1/ 
2.650      .2,650 

2,550 

risAvanG 

60      New  obUgational  auth- 
ority (permanent 
appropriations) 

2.650 

RELATION  or  OBUOATIONS 
TO  EXPENDITURES 

71    Total  obligations  (affect- 
ing expenditures) 

2.550 

3,660 

2,550 

M         Expenditures     

2,650 

2,550 

2,660 

Each  State  and  Puerto  Rlco  receives  $60,- 
000  for  college  Instruction,  Including  facil- 
ities, in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
related  fields,  and  tor  the  training  of  teach- 
ers in  these  fields  (7  n.S.C.  301-308;  321- 
328). 

Promotion  of  Vocational  Education  Act, 
Feb.  23,  1917  {permanent,  indefinite) 

PROORAK    AND    nMANCINO 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1985 
actual 

1966 
esO- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 
mate 

PROGRAM  BT  ACTIVITIC8 

10    Grants  to  States  (costs- 
obligations)        (object 
class  41.0)        

7,161 
7,161 

7,161 
7,161 

7,161 

riNANCUiO 

60    New  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity (appropriation) 

7,161 

RELATION  or  OBUOATIONS  TO 
RXFENDrrURKS 

71    Total  obUgations  (affect- 
ing expenditures) 

77    Adjustments  in  expired 

7,161 
-24 

7,161 

7,161 

90          Exnenditures...... 

7,137 

7,161 

7,161 

Grants  are  made  to  the  State*  on  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  matching  basis  for  the  purpose 
of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  paying 
the  salaries  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  trade, 
home  economics,  and  Indiutrlal  subjects, 
and  for  the  training  ot  teachers  of  these 
subjects  (20  U.S.C.  11-18)  (74  Stat.  412) . 

Public  enterprise  funds: 

STUDENT  LOAN  INSTTRANCX  FUND 

For  the  student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
created  by  section  431  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1245)  and  the 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
created  by  section  138  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965 
(79  Stat.  1046),  $3,200,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  That  said 
funds  shall  be  merged  into  one  account. 

Program  ond  financing 

lln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1966 
actoal 

1966 
esU- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 
mate 

PROGRAM  BT  ACTIVmCS 

Operating  costs,  funded: 
2   Vocational  student  loan: 
(a)  Interest  to  Treas- 
ury  

1 

1 

Capital  outlay,  funded: 
1  Biglier  education  student 
loan:     (a)    Loans   pur- 
chased    upon     deukult 
by  student  borrowers  -. 

w 

W 

180 

2  Vocational  student  loan: 
(a)   Loans  purchased 
upon  debult  by  stu- 

120 

Total  capital  outlay 

SO 

800 

10             Total  obligations . . 

M 

-1 

-4 

301 

IINAKCINO 

Receipts     and     reim- 
bursements from: 
11            AdmlnistraUve 

budget  aooonnts: 
Interest  on  U.B. 
securities  

-87 

14            Non-Federal  sources: 
Insurance  iees: 
Revenue .... 

-14 

21.98    Unobligated  balance 
available,  start  of 
year: 
Cash 

-77 

U.S.  securities 

-400 

24.98    Unobligated  balance 
available,  end  of 
year: 
Cash       

77 
400 

877 

U.S.  securities 

2.900 

New  obUgational 
authority.. 

800 

8,200 

NEW  OBUGATIONAL 
AUTHOBITT 

40    Appropriation 

3.300 

42    Transferred  from  "Higher 
Educational  Activities" . 

800 

Appropriation  (ad- 
usted) 

500 

8.200 

RELATION  or  OBUOATION  TO 
EXPENDITURES 

10    Total  obligations 

W 
-7 

301 

70    Receipts  and  other  offsets 
(items  11-17) 

—101 

71          ObUcations  aflectinf 
expenditures....... 

31 

31 

an 

90          Eipenditnres 

M 

=^i^ 

=^^^" 
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(laUwwwMla 

afdoltani 

19a» 

actual 

1988 

cati- 
mata 

i9«r 

•ati- 
mala 

CAM  TBAMMCnOm 

n    OroM  mpaodttuna 

30 
-7 

301 

M    AppUeaAe  reeeipti 

-IM 

Undar  Um  Hl|^er  Klucatloti  Act  at  IMS. 
and  Um  N»Uaiua  VocaUonal  Student  Loan 
Insiirance  Act  of  IBM,  tb«  Office  of  Educa- 
tion reoelred  authorltr  to  Inaure  lo*n«  ot 
atudenta  In  eligible  tnatttutlooa  which  do 
not  hare  reaaonahle  acceaa  to  a  State  or  pri- 
vate noopr^t  progrmm  of  student  loan  In- 
surance. 

It  la  anUclpated  that  1.000  loans  of  $500 
each  and  5,000  of  9300  each  will  be  Insured 
In  IMS.  and  8.000  loans  of  »S00  each  and 
5.000  of  OMO  each  In  1M7.  Of  these,  It  U 
estimated  that  1  percent  of  the  total  value 
will  default  due  to  death  or  total  and  perma- 
nent disablement,  and  5  percent  of  the  total 
value  will  default  due  to  dropout  and  other 
cauaes. 

The  balance  of  outstanding  loans  at  the 
end  of  1M«  wlU  be  tl^ao^XW,  and  M.160,000 
at  the  eikd  of  1M7.  All  insurance  preaalums 
earned,  computed  at  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
per  annum  of  the  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  the  loan  (excluding  Interest  added  to 
principal),  as  well  as  Interest  received,  will 
be  retained  In  the  fund  to  meet  possible 
additional  requirements  for  payments  of  de- 
faulted loans.  The  fund  may  barrow  frotn 
the  Treasury  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  avail- 
able are  tnsufflclent  to  make  payments  on 
defaults  of  Insured  loans.  It  Is  estimated 
tkat  the  appropriation  requested  will  make 
It  unneeeaHury  to  utlllxe  the  authority  in 
1M7.  The  fund  will  take  over  loans  on 
whleh  It  pays  Insurance  claims  and  seek  to 
coUeot  on  thena,  but  the  schedules  contem- 
plate a  full  reeerve  for  losses  on  such  loans. 

The  business- type  schedules  for  this  fund 
reflect  an  estimated  $50,000  to  be  provided  in 
1$M  through  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  expansion  and  Improvement  of  vocational 
education. 

Jteveitue.  ex]Mit«e,  and  retained  emmings 

(In  IheaaawU  of  doUan] 


• 

tm 

aetnal 

1988 

°  asU- 

mate 

1987 
fstl- 
mata 

HIcbcr  edoealioo  (tudcot 
loans: 
Revenn* 

4 
-38 

9$ 

RipesMafwTttsedsfds- 
kolMdisHs)   

-180 

NstepinU^lM^ 

■tlMlWll  ISHM. 

-18 

—84 

BaVMUM.. 

3 
-10 

( 

Btpcoatfvrltaadifds- 
Ikaltsd  loans)  _ 

-121 

Net  optratlsf  loM. 
veoaUonal  ttadcBt 

-7 

—118 

Nat  lass  iDf  lbs  ysw. 

-33 

—199 

Didelt.  itMt  of  rsw..' 

—33 

Dsddt.  sad  af  yev 

-" 

—Wt 

rtnmnelml  eontitltm 
(la  thooMBda  •(  doUaisI 


I9M     1988 

1998 
ani- 
mate 

I98r 
aatt- 
mato 

AMSts: 

T**rmifT  hataiMV   . 

117 
400 

M7 

Invaataaot  in  D.S.  laaiiri- 
ticadMr) 

X900 

Total  aaats. 

817 

3,517 

QoTenuimit  equtty: 

Start  afysv'         

550 

580 

X100 

Knd  of  year 

-33 

3.780 

DaPett         .  . 

-m 

Total  QovmsMBt 
equity 

817 

3,617 

AnaljfaU  of  Oovemment  equitf 
(In  thMiaaads  of  doUan) 


lOM 
actual 

1965 

actual 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

1967 
esti- 
mate 

UnoUigaled  balanee 

117 

•17 

Inrtsttd  eapttal  aod  earn- 
ings 

19W 

Total  Oovcmment 
•qully — 

517 

3,617 

Object  cUutiftcaUen 
-    (In  thausandi  of  doilwal 


1988 
actual 

1988 
eatl- 
aaais 

1987 
eaU- 

4X9   Insuranee  dataa  and 

indemnltlaa 

30 

388 

43.0    Interrat  and  dividends. 

I 

09.9          Total  obUfatlons... 

39 

391 

/ntra90t>eminental  fund* — ildt>ance«  and 
reimbursements 

pmooBAic  AiTB  raraNcnro 

(In  tluNuaads  of  dollar*) 


1985 
actual 

1988 

tta- 

n&AtA 

1987 
esth 
msu 

raoosAM  ST  Acnvmss 

1  Colisfle  housing  kiao  pro- 

cram  (Departatent  of 
Houafaic  and  Urt>an 
Development) .. 

2  Borvey  of  ceaaarch  activi- 

ties: National  Sdaoee 
Vfnindatlon 

30 
27 

u 

43 
21 

30 

39 

» 

39 
13* 

31 

3  Civil  datenae  aduH  educa- 

tion acUvitiea  (Oeknie) . . 

4  Ryukyuan  natlaoal  prot- 

aet  (Dapartnaaat  oT 
Army) 

«.1M 

8  Coosultative  aervleea  to 
noa-rederal  icenclea  (5 
U.B.C.  •23f:7lStat.2M). 

•  Mlaaellanasiu  nrvlaaa  to 
otber  ifeaclea 

i$ 

1$       Total  orecraai  easts. 

fun^d    ebUtatlooa- 

3.M8 

*.m 

<«• 

tntr*go9emmentmX  funds — Jdminces  etid 
reimbursements — Obntlnued 


(In  thouaands  of  doUarsl 

1998 
aetoal 

1998         1987 
esUmale  esttaate 

nNANnNO 

Receipti  and  reiratMirsemrats 

from: 
11       Administrative 

budget  Bocounts 

14       Noo- Federal  aourc«a>... 

avallabis,  start  of 

ye«r 

-4. 076 
-42 

-1 

30 
200 

-4,379 
-SO 

-a$ 

-4,  act 

-10 

available,  end  of 

year 

25    Unoblifatsd  balanee 

... 

■ 

New  ohllcaUoaal 
authority 

BILATIOM  or  OBUOATIONS  TO 

SXrSNDITUBBS 

10    Total  obllgatloo.H     .    .. 

3,889 

-4.118 

4,450 
-4.429 

«.419 
-4.4I9 

70    Receipts  and  oilier  off- 
sets (iiems  11-17) 

71  ObliKationtaflectini 

expenditures 

72  Obligated  balance, 

startSfyear  ..  . 

-229 

1,006 

-1,911 

-385 

39 

1,911 

-1.998 

1,918 

-l.WS 

74    ObllRittM  balance. 

endofyenr 

77    Adjustments  in  expired 
af*countii 

-     ..... 

, „ 

90         ExpendlturH 

-1,409 

-67 

II 

■  Reimliunemeols  from  noa-Federnl  sources  are  lor 
consultative  serttces  rendered  at  the  request  of  Bt.ilM, 
instituUsos  of  hlfber  e>.uoMion,  and  otber  asraeies  wo 

orgnniintlons  (4C  U.8.C.  4«l(c);  68Stnl.  439). 

Object  clmssi/temtion 
(In  thousands  of  doUarsI 


1985 

sctual 

ita* 

eaU- 
mate 

1987 

esU- 
ma(e 

FSRSONNCL  COHrSNSATION 

11.1    Permanent  positioos.... 
11. 3    rositions  other  than 

permanent 

11.5   Other  psrsoiinel  esB- 

nansatisa 

129 

27 

1 

349 
29 

284 
34 

■^ 

Total  rensnnel  oom- 
PMisstioa 

1(7 
12 

58 

4 
6 

5 

13 

IT* 

ao 

78 

12 

7 
1042 

4 

U 

MR 

12. 0    rrraoonel  benefits 

21. 0    Travel  and  transports- 
lion  of  persons 

21 0    Rent,  eommunlcaUons, 
and  utUitlea 

21 

77 
12 

21 0    Printing  and  reproduc- 
tiOB 

7 

2S.1    Other  lerviasa  

4.008 

28.0   Supplies  and  materials. 
31.0    Kqiupment 

i 
t 

41.0    Urania,  subddles.  snd 
contributions 

99.0          Total  obligations..- 

I1889 

4.459 

*.*** 

Personnel  summmrg 


Total  naaibar  of  permanent 
postttons 

FuU-tlms  sqttlvalent  of  other 
positions 

A  veraas  aosabar  of  all 
esapWyess 

Averaca  OSgrads 

Aversf*  08  salsry 


1965 
actual 


20 

0 

U 

9.8 

I«k898 


1968 
esti- 
mate 


29 


H 

9.3 

99l«74 


1167 
esti- 
mate 


21 

9 

IT 

9.1 

18,888 


March  2,  1966 


8  I  te  and  Institutiaa 


Alabama  A.  A  M.  CoUege 

Alabama  College 

Auburn  University 

Alabama  State  College 

Athens  CoUege 

BlnnlnKham  Boutbem  CoUege... 

Daniel  Pajne  CoUege 

Florence  Slate  CoUege 

Howard  College 

Bnntingdon  College 

JaelcsonvUle  State  College 

Judson  College 

Livingston  State  College 

Marion  Institution ... 

Miles  CollcKe 

Oatwood  College 

Bacted  Heart  College 

8t.  Bernard  College 

Snead  Junior  College 

Southeastem  Bible  College 

Southeni  Union  College 

Spring  IliU  College 

StUlman  CoUege 

Talladega  College... 

Troy  State  College 

Tuskegee  Institute . 

University  of  Alabama 

rotveniity  of  South  Alabama.. 

Walker  College 

Alabama  Christian  College 

Nortbe.k.'it  Alabama  Stale  Junior  d?iUege. 
.Mobile  College 


ToUl,  32  inslitutionf 


Alaska  Methodist  ITniversity. . . 
Bbeldoo  Jackson  Junior  CoUege. 
I'nlversity  of  Alaska 


Total,  3  institutions. 


American  Institute  of  Foreign 

Arizona  State  College 

Arizona  State  University 

Arliona  Western  College 

Orand  Canyon  College.. 

Phoenix  College 

University  of  Ariiona 


ToUl,  7  institutions. 


Agricultural,  Mechanical,  &  Nonii^l  CoUege. 

Arkansas  A.  A  M.  CoUege 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Polytechnic  CoUege 

Arkansas  State  CoUege 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College. 

College  of  the  Oiarks 

Fort  Smith  Junior  College    

Harding  College 

Henderson  Slate  Teachers  CoUeg< . . 

Hendrix  College 

John  Brown  University... 
Uttle  Rock  University... 
Ouachita  Haplist  College- 
Philander  Smith  College.. 

Sliorter  ("ollege. 

Soutliern  Bni)tlst  College  . 
Hputliern  Slate  College.. ■- 
I  nlversity  of  Arkansas.. 


Arkansii."!  naptist  CoUege 
I  Diversity  of  Arkansas  \ 


Mc<lical  I  ( iMOl 


Total,  21  institutions. 


Calllomia  State  College  at  Haywiid 

Art  (enter  School 

Aiusa  College 
Bakerslleld  College 
Bethany  Bible  CoUege 
Bible  Institute  of  Los  Angeles 
talifomia  Baptist  College 
Californiii  College  of  Arts  & 

CaJ  fornla  Podiatry  CoUege ^. 

<;»I!ioml8  Institute  of  Technolor  r, 
talifomla  Lutheran  CoUege : . 


Cratli. 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tabl« . 
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Tn(e 


ALASKA 


ASUONA 


rAUrOKKU 


Federal 

contribution 

(fromOE 

records) 


(1) 


$242, 100 

88,200 

216,000 

128,922 


46,961 
83,200 
187,477 


69,048 

250,632 

29,340 

87,780 

3,870 

137,082 

43,168 

22,846 

48,083 

16,120 


11,120 
91,488 
64,822 
84,418 
188,400 
314,433 
607,712 
36,000 


26,820 
60,030 


3, 168, 618 


16,647 

1,660 

42,173 


60,480 


67, 876 
86,880 

721,080 

10,083 

45,000 

7,020 

396,036 


1,834,816 


359,622 

103,860 

30,600 

95,357 

193,600 

111,127 

17,100 

1^3SD 

141,232 

138,000 

23.850 

14,400 

22,795 

122,661 

70,002 

17,897 

51,300 

213,273 

326,803 

8,024 

62,419 


Institutional 
contribution 
(l/9ofeoI.  1) 


(2) 


2, 127, 102 


222,870 
67, 818 
62,000 
18,270 
66,160 
83,880 
68,886 
28,666 
74.430 
139,667 
131,620 


126,900 

9,800 

24,000 

14,326 


^217 
9,286 
17,496 


7,672 

27,848 

3,260 

9,780 

430 

15,331 

4,796 

2,606 

8,342 

1,680 


1,286 
10,166 

7,203 

3,824 
17,600 
34,937 
n,824 

4,000 


2,980 
6,670 


381,744 


1,850 

184 

4,888 


6,720 


7,542 
9,650 

80,120 

1,117 

8,100 

780 

44,004 


148,313 


39.058 

11,540 

3,400 

10,695 

21,500 

12,348 

1,900 

1,820 

15,693 

18,000 

2,650 

1,600 

2,532 

13, 618 

7,778 

1,989 

6,700 

23,097 

36,311 

892 

5,824 


Colleclions 

to  l)e  re- 
loaned  (from 
institutions) 


(3) 


$1,000 
15,000 
30,000 
16,603 


9,000 

500 

16,813 


5.000 
11,174 
1.900 
2,600 
260 
5,762 
1,850 


2,500 
1,200 


1,500 

3,750 

.'i.OOO 

832 

14,880 

40,000 

45,014 


150 


231, 288 


3,000 


2,000 


8,000 


15,382 

4.000 

23,000 

"3,806 

1,200 

48,750 


236,346 


24,763 
7,835 
6,890 
2,090 
6,240 
9,320 
7,284 
3,186 
8,270 
16,607 
14,624 


92, 832 


6,000 

14,000 

3,500 

4,448 

25,000 

10,025 

SOO 

900 

10,500 

4,000 

1,800 

2,000 

3,238 

4,250 

6,500 

114 

2,500 

27,000 

10,500 

284 


Carryover ' 
funds  (from 
institutioDs) 


(4) 


$8,600 
6,000 


1,656 

3,832 

45 

30,264 

8,394 

80 

696 

600 


1,440 
1,600 


960 
1,750 


2,314 
2,346 
2,100 


950 


3,516 
60 


500 


78,106 

7,758 

156 

1,141 


9,060 


2,000 

2,000 
20,000 

1,330 
800 

1,000 
18.264 


42,084 


900 
3,100 
7,500 


400 
1,000 
4,000 


Total  loan 
funds  avail- 
able (sum  of 
ools.  1  to  4) 

(6) 


$370^000 

121.600 

276^000 

169,750 

1, 665 

65,000 

93,000 

221,860 

8,894 

81,800 

290^350 

35,000 

100,000 

6,000 

1601675 

41^800 

38^000 

57,675 

18;  000 

s;si4 

18^200 
107,590 

n.oss 
at;  000 

192;  380 
390;  330 
820;  289 

3;au 

8a  000 

96,700 
500 


3, 826, 753 


39,280 

2,000 

60;  000 


81,250 


92,800 

102,800 

844,300 

12,600 

66,000 

10,000 

601,044 


136,769 


2,367 
13,100 
4,000 
2,200 
3,800 
8,600 
3,793 
8,600 
8,300 
11,990 
1,000 


260 

1,436 

80 

800 


600 

800 

13,450 

800 

1,767 


36,142 


2,600 


100 
1.200 
2,717 
5,600 


18,610 

i,aoo 


1,618,044 


406,480 

132,800 

45,000 

110,400 

240,000 

133,600 

19,800 

19,800 

168.428 

168,000 

28,000 

18,260 

30,000 

140,479 

84,780 

30,000 

60,000 

264,470 

387,064 

10,000 

60,000 


Number  of 
students 
estimated 
to  receive 
loans  (from 
institutions) 

(6) 


2,836,348 


260,000 
88,460 
76,390 
22,500 
66,000 

100,000 
79,360 
42,850 
91,000 

180;  594 

148, 4M 


450 
246 
SOO 
360 


130 
306 

411 


140 

436 
70 

200 
12 

840 
94 
45 
75 


80 
I«5 
147 
130 
257 
880 
1,«5 
150 


110 


7,716 


so 

7 
110 


1(7 


131 

400 

,a«3 

14 
110 

40 
740 


3,000 


31* 

7» 

27f 


86 

65 
466 

329 

70 

38 

100 

235 

263 

90 

190 

596 

711 

30 

M) 


6,780 


430 

145 

122 

S3 

160 

175 

113 

72 

70 

206 

360 


] 
•  I 

a 
I 


I 
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8Ut«  Mid  Uutltutloa 


c&i.»omNiA— oontlaoed 


'  OoUm* 

uiOoIbt* 

UtoCoikffa. 


Ban  Franciaoo  Art  Ioitltat« 

CkUforola  gUto  PolTtechaie  CoUcg*. 
OailiwnlA  Woun  Vairtnltr. 
Cbafler  Oc  " 
Chapman  ( 
OMoo8Ula( 
Chouioard  Art  iMlttuM. 
CUrCollcaeoraan  FraneiMo.. 
Otarement  Unlvwitty  OoUec*-. 

Coalinsa  CoUcfa 

CoUeo  ol  ttaaDtnrt 

CoUege  of  tha  Holy  Namca 

OaUege  or  Maria 

Lama  Unda  Untvmttr 

CWlec*  of  Notia  Daaa 

OaUiornia  OoUcfi  of  Medloiiia. 

0iitT«nity  or  tht  PaetAc 

CoUcfaorBao  Malta 

Colla(«  of  the  Saaaolaa 

Collrfa  of  the  fllaM]roa> 


Oootn  Coatn  Callatra. 

Ulabio  VaUiy  CeUaga 

Damlnleaa  CoUaRaof  Sao  RalMl 

SI  Camino  CoDaia 

Klactronle  Teetalaal  InsUtuU 

FoathUI  CoUcia 

Framo  StaU  CoUata 

Papperdlne  Coilaga. . . , 

Qoldcn  OaU  CoHaga 

Humboldt  State  0«lto«e 

HnmplifanCiHip 

Iimacinlale  Haarf  CaUega 

L«8larTaCollMa 

lawan  Junior  CoBbcb 

La  Vafoo  OoHafp .._._.__, 

CaUbrnla  Btata  CoUm  at  Lone  BaMh... 

Loa  AofMaa  BaplM  Coilata 

Loa  Aflfelea  CoIImb  of  Optometry 

OiUUDnila  Btata  Callefa  at  Los  Ancelea.. 

Loyola  UnlvarMr  of  Loa  An«»laa 

Marymoimt  Coliga 

MaBloColleft 

Mwrltt  Coitafli 

MWaCoUaiB 

Modesto  Junior  CoUeae 

Monteiar  InatttutoofPanlgB  StadiiM"! 
Monterey  FenkMola  CoUece 


Mount  St.  MaryaCaNafa.... 
Mount  San  Antaale  OaUage.^ 

NapaCoUet* 

Northrop  Inatitnia  of  Teetiiioietr.... 

Oocklental  CoUea* 

Oranae  Coait  Coaap 

CaHkrala  Btata  Co9e«e  at  PnUertaB. 

PMUcColl««i 

PaoMe  <HkM  OoHeaa 

Paeiae  Unioo  CoUaia 

Palotnar  Colleca 

Palo  Verde  Junior  ( 
PMadena  CIt*  CMIt» 

Paudma  CoUaaa 

Paaadena  PlayfiiMi  i 

Poaaooa  Collefa 

Raadley  Coll««i. 
(Cfty 


tOoUef* 


Sacramento  ( 

Sacramento  Btata  CoOeae 

St.  Mary*Colle|a«rcAil9mla.._ 

St.  Patrkka  BamiBarT 

OaTilan  CoUe^ 

Stan  Bemardlna  Valiav  CoUafa^ 

San  DIato  Junior  Ool6(a 

AM  DIaco  Stela  OeOite 

Sm  Fernando  Valler  Bute  OoHece 

8mi  Franeiaeo  CMIecafcir  Women 

Aeademrof  Art 

OaHlomU  Steta  Oellece  (Paloa  Vardaa). 
San  Franeiaeo  Ooaaarvatory  of  Murie... 

Ban  Franeiaeo  Btata  Oollece 

San  JoaaClty  CaUege 

Han  Joae  Btata  OeUan 

Hante  Barbara  OltyOaliefe 

Hante  Raaa  lOBlsr  OoHefa 

Bcrtppa  Colleffo. 

SiMMte  Cotl*«a 

flivra  Coliaca „ 

Rtnpaon  Bib 
Sonoma  State  ( 
Southern  Callknria'OoUeia. 
aianlord  Unlvantty. 


fllanialaui  Stale  OaOaaa. .. 
San  JoMinIn  DaltaOa&ete 

Tart  CoHata ZTTT. 

UnlTeraltf  of 
OnlTartityof 
UnlTanlty  of  Oi 


all 

atDavk. 
la  at  Ban  DIate. 


Federal 

eontrlbatloo 

(from  OK 

reoords) 


0) 


*S.82S 

»8,227 
IM,<72 
7,  IW 
117,000 
2n,7«7 


U,4t7 

42,3H 

4,0W 


32.S00 
U,410 
45,6*0 
48.870 


314,  SW 
«,«M 
2,171 

»,aio 

8,230 

4,142 

21.604 

7.«60 

lasoo 

0,080 

245. 7W 

108,219 

5,  SID 

140, 110 

7,000 

90,01% 

128,046 

4,500 

45,000 

36^000 

28wl07 


43if80 
lltkTOO 

48,  ae 


17.  MO 
44,3S7 

26,  se* 

38^060 


laooo 

12,066 

6^230 

125,681 

7MS0 

12,106 

13a  050 

66,800 

2,107 

147,000 

2,430 

1.337 

3.766 

160,886 

26,660 

13.600 


13.040 

226.000 

110.000 

6.760 

3.088 

12,071 

18,000 

247.500 

263,260 

24,087 

0,517 

0,000 

10,886 

385,775 

21,600 

665.383 

8,400 

30, 026 

12,080 


6,400 

Tikiao 
m.m 

xm 

.I46tl6» 

«H,«8» 


Instltuttooal 
oontri  button 
(1/OofooLl) 


(2) 


Sr«  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


43;  016 

20.708 

700 

13,000 

28. 833 


1.273 
4.606 

460 


2.100 
1.40O 
5.070 
5.430 


34,  »W 

777 

241 

1,040 

013 

483 

2,410 

888 

1,200 

1,000 

27,110 

12,084 

600 

16.600 

TIO 

laooe 

11006 
600 

6,100 
40,000 

3,123 


47,177 
11^300 

6,370 


1.980 
1914 
2,906 
3,906 


1,200 

1,330 

680 

13. 9U 

8.360 

1,3U 

11860 

6,300 

234 

16,400 

270 

147 

308 

17,783 

2,860 

I.IOO 


1,440 

26,000 

12.233 

710 

3tt 

1.341 

3.00* 

27,600 

29.260 

2.774 

1,068 

1.000 

2.210 

42,884 

2,400 

63,830 

800 

2,326 

1.440 


1,14* 

8,80* 

7.0** 

81.8*7 

7.4I» 


itr.i 

11.4 


to  be  re- 
loaned  (from 
Institutions) 


(1) 


1560 

37.368 
22.120 
1. 000 
10.000 
22.000 


984 

3.000 

367 


3,000 
100 

9,000 
200 


8,000 
460 
200 


500 

3,600 
240 


600 
22.400 
8.000 
l.WO 
9.000 
5,601 
6,674 
7,460 


11500 

20,000 

756 


17,123 

12,000 

800 

2,600 

700 

153 

1.626 

45 


600 

%U3 
200 

4^000 

11000 

2,060 

1600 

600 


12.0*0 
600 

60 

1,800 

20,400 

1.00* 


15.000 

3.000 

2,000 

317 

750 

5.100 

50.000 

^500 

3,000 


878 

30,402 

1.100 

181019 


760 


13* 

3,00* 

60* 

T,*0» 

8*,  TO* 


M8t*** 
f*,8** 


CarryoTer  ■ 
funds  (from 
Institutions) 


(4) 


1200 

960 

6,800 

loe 

10,000 

770 

1000 

460 
134 

600 
2,000 


6,800 

600 

3,664 


1,279 

388 

l.*00 

9* 

175 

56 

1906 


61 
1500 

12.000 
1.600 
1,600 
1070 

101241 


7,000 


14 
3,080 


9,000 
500 

9.500 
600 
706 

2,575 


1,748 

2,500 

401 


33,466 

1,500 

400 


600 

4a4 

1000 

700 
38 

1,838 


600 


23* 
1,064 
6,000 

600 
3.900 

654 

138 

2.500 

10,000 

2,000 

1,884 


1,478 


900 


600 

9,606 

210 

800 


600 

"3,460 

188 


TeUlloan 
lunds  aTBll- 
abla  (suas  of 
cols.  1  to  4) 


(5) 


15,000 

468,600 

216.000 

9.000 

150,000 

288.900 

4,000 

14,600 

60.400 

6,000 

500 

30,000 

16,00* 

66,500 

66,000 

3,1M 

367,600 

9,600 

3,000 

11000 

0,900 

6,600 

27,860 

11000 

12,000 

ia«so 
aoaooo 

140.243 
8.800 
178.600 
17.  M9 
117.000 
147.800 

^ooo 

72,500 

42^000 

32.000 

3.080 

488.88* 

164.000 

55.000 

12.000 

20,800 

54  000 

31150 

4a  000 

1,748 

16,000 

16,000 

6,000 

215.000 

99.000 

M.000 

15a  000 

63.000 

2,825 

180,000 

1000 

1,660 

8,80* 

198,029 

30.000 

15,000 

239 

lSw6tt 

370.000 

125,723 

18,000 

1400 

11100 

27,600 

SS^00O 

300,000 

32,625 

ias75 

10.000 

33,960 

43*.  041 

18.000 

812.323 

6.000 

21000 

15.000 

9,606 

6.340 

11.986 

88.500 

79.000 

908.387 

78^000 

1800 

3.100 

t.i*i,n* 
lattoa* 

IM,Mi 


Number  or 
studeitts 
estimated 
toraoelTe 
loans  (from 
Institutions) 

») 


10 
609 
SO* 

n 

2M 

W6 

I 

19 
16 
1* 


M 
M 
1*1 

6* 


lit 
M 
« 

a 
n 

3* 
42 
10 
M 
M 

*a 
at 

a 

Ml 

II 
IB 
H6 

II 
13S 
720 

57 


766 
2U 
66 

12 
2S 
75 
50 
66 
4 
21 
6« 
II 
236 
185 
40 

too 

160 
7 

280 
14 
18 
22 

4S9 
30 
71 


21 

601 

251 

25 

6 

37 

45 

500 

630 

60 

15 

IS 

38 

iOI 

48 

I.IM 

20 

30 

30 


17 
42 

Z¥> 

146 

1.300 

135 

10 

II 

!,» 

*M 

66 
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I  Kata  and  taatltattga 


I  ^iLiyOBNu— continued 

nniverslty  of  Calliomla  at  Loa  AsiReles 

University  ol  CaUfsmia  at  IU»«»lde 

Vnlyerslty  of  CalUBmla  at  Ban  FVancisco  Madioal  Bchoi^. 

University  of  CaHfomia  at  Santa  Barbara 

University  of  Badlands 

University  of  Ben  Dieeo  CoUen  (Men). 

California  State  Behool  at  San  Bernardino 

ITnlversity  of  Cahlomia  at  IttIiMl 

Doiversity  of  Caltforola  at  Banta  Cms 

San  Franciseo  CoDege  of  Moitoary  Science 

Zweegman  School  lor  Medical  8«««tariaa„ 

University  of  Bon  Francisoo 

University  of  Banta  Clara ... 

University  of  BoutlMm  CatUgmta. 

Veotura  CoUenL 

Victor  Valley  OoUege 

Westmont  0>Deffa. 

Wliittier  CoDece 

Yuba  CoUaae -. 


Total,  m  inatitutiona.. 


Adams  Btata  OiUece 

Colorado  CcOaas... 

Colorado  ScboM  af  Mines 

Colorado  SUte  College 

Colorado  Stete  University 

Colorado  Womans  OoUeee 

Tort  Levris  A.  *  U.  College.^ 

nifl  School  olTheolaey 

Lamar  Junior  Coll^ 

Loretto  Heifhta  CoBege 

Mesa  County  Junior  CoI)e*e 
Ncrtheaste^m  Junior  CoOeie. 

Otero  Junior  CoDege 

Bonthem  Colorado  State  CoHegi  i 

Regis  College 

Trinidad  State  Junior  College 

University  of  Colorado 

University  of  DeuTer 

Western  State  College  of  Cokraf  f 
Bangely  Junior  College 


Total,  20  institutions.. 


Albertus  Magnus  CoUege 

Annliurst  CoUege 

Central  Connecticat  State  CoO^i^ 

Connecticut  CoOega 

Danl>ury  State  C^lege 

Fairricld  Unlrerslly 

Uanchcster  Ctanamnity  Cdkgi 

Mitchell  C(A<ga. 

New  Haven  CcUega. -. 

Norwalk  Commmilty  CoUege... 

Quinniplac  College 

81.  Joseph  CoUege 

Bouthem  ComuKUeut  State  Co 

Trinity  College 

Unlver?lty  of  Bridgeport..^,. 

University  of  CoDiiecticut [. 

University  of  HarUord 

Wesleyan  Unlrenity 

Willlmantic  State  College 

Yale  UnlvorsltT. 

Sacred  Heart  UnlTersity 


Total.  S  inatUutions j. 


Delaware  State  (^lege 

Wesley  CoQece 

University  of  Delaware 

Total.  1  institutions. 


*l9IUt1 
American  Uaiversity. i. 

Capitol  Institute  of  TechnoloQ  X 

Catholic  University  of  AmerlM 

District  of  Calumbia  Teaelters  College 

DunlMuion  (Allege  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Qatlaudet  CoUeoa. 

OeorgetowB  UnWersity 


COLORADO 


ooinranictTT 


vwixmiXK 


Federal 

contribution 

(from  OE 

records) 


(1) 


1708.400 

118,600 

147,648 

450.000 

00.000 

46,000 

18,000 

61^000 

27.000 

3,700 

6,300 

283,704 

361.706 

461868 

7,200 

1.863 

67,600 

182.800 

7.200 


12.608,870 


121,500 

122,870 

36,000 

473^662 

331,832 

«3,386 

62,200 

13,816 

61,407 

38,206 

31,600 

15,074 

11,620 

80,190 

102,074 

24,615 

46a  000 

481,000 

06.603 

17,128 


2,617,6*6 


•1146 

U.6U 

108,000 

81,000 

27.450 

111,103 

2.700 

2.M6 

3e.<74 


76.687 

27,3*0 
108,000 

38,986 
Ma  094 
612,600 
222.300 
116.100 

77.040 
1«l,4fl0 

38.800 


S,6*a840 


•8,866 

18,800 
10*,8*I 


Of  ixn-uMBU 


............... 


George  Wsahlngtnn  UnlTanUy. 

Hoarard  Uahrai^ 

Trinity  College 


Wesley  Tbaolagleaj  Semlnwy.' 
Total,  U  lM«itutl(»iL.. 

See  footante  at  end  of  tmble, 


198,; 


316.800 

•8.080 

432,450 

9.009 

6,427 

11,840 

468,600 

381,564 

{8,(K0 


Institutional 
contribution 
(1/9  of  col.  1) 


(2) 


178,711 
13,177 
1^304 
51.000 
11.000 

6^  mo 

2,000 
6^655 

3,000 

300 

TOO 

2^866 

44200 

61.661 

800 

207 

7,500 

18^100 

800 


1.404986 


13,600 

13.653 

1100 

5^629 

36,881 

«t265 

5,800 

1,535 

601 

1255 

3,500 

1,675 

1,280 

0,910 

11,342 

2,736 

6a  000 

47.880 

7,288 

1,003 


274741 


«,01« 
1.734 
12,000 
4000 
1,060 

ia;36e 

300 

238 

3,307 


4KW 

3,040 
13,100 

3,216 
17,788 
64*44 
aiTOO 
12,600 

4660 
•1600 

4200 


283,436 


Collections 

tobere- 
loaaed  (frwn 

institutions) 


(3) 


134000 

11,758 

31068 

34600 

%000 

600 


37,661 
880 

loaooo 


14000 

13,500 

1,700 


1.234284 


1200 

24870 

4000 

24000 

35,000 

5,000 

1.500 

760 

001 


2.000 
350 

1.000 
900 

4084 

5,160 
63.000 
34000 

3,400 
300 


204  776 


4473 

067 

14000 


4600 

4100 


1.033 
4854 


4338 

1000 

16,600 

4300 

.14  721 

64000 

4000 

300 

1,000 

14600 


Carryover ' 
iaiids(from 

lnstltuti(m8) 


(4) 


114000 


24279 

14 113 

71,824 

400 

480 

4000 

4600 

300 


404803 


14650 


4000 

14000 
4100 


100 

401 

14860 

isi" 

1.000 


2,370 
500 
7,000 
14000 
1.000 
1.071 


74503 


1,3«6 
104 


1.002 

M* 

1.741 

300 

1000 

1.926 

14600 

14000 


14307 

14000 

24000 

4700 

600 


Total  loan 
funds  avail- 
able (sum  of 
cols.  1  to  4) 


(S) 


4824111 
14406 

si4*e* 
114000 

61.60* 
34  08* 
64  566 

14000 

4000 

7,000 

124  600 

414000 

«N4>n 

4400 

4100 

94000 

201.000 

14000 


14  644  963 


130,200 

174962 

84000 

657,201 

414813 

104710 

64600 

14200 

7,100 

84*00 

37,000 

17,250 

M,n* 

100.000 

125.450 

33.000 

■74 100 


77. 

14  «n 


i.«i«^n« 


174976 


4«06 
4300 

14117 


3401s 


4M4MI 


8S.200 
7,000 

48,051 

1.001 

•8* 

1.1*0 

«4»44 

42,896 

u,vu 

4660 


LM* 


1,«0 

"4  wo' 


1600 


84000 


84  505 

•10 

1,430 

4600 

34«oe 

25,000 

1400* 
4000 


M4no 


74617 


11732 


K7S3 


14000 


61814 
4000 

•0* 

aoo 
4000 

14026 


4600 
928 


IM.*(7 


64000 

14*0* 

134*06 

•aoee 

•4800 

in.  It* 

1^1*0 

34  •» 

100* 

44*** 

144*0* 
844** 

214  aao 

•44*44 

274*** 
134000 

a4«ao 

8*460* 

i4«te 


Niunber  of 
students 
estimated 
to  receive 
loans  (from 
institutions) 

(«) 


4«n,a8* 


•47** 

34000 

U4aoo 


n*,8a* 


402,000 

mo** 

•33,889 

11000 

T,*80 

14  «M 

■K444 

464986 

74000 


4«l.Wi 


1720 

IBS 

134 

1,114 

148 

65 

80 

122 

eo 

10 

10 
495 
400 
•60 

30 

6 

300 

400 

14 


34979 


308 

260 

125 

l.*25 

•71 

121 

M) 

36 

18 

87 

75 

40 

30 

178 

186 

77 

1,100 

•60 

108 

42 


4482 


120 

29 

•40 

210 

100 

850 

11 

20 

95 

8 

195 

75 

308 

66 

«W 

4075 

625 

235 

185 

4180 

75 


4372 


210 

65 

466 


741 


460 

100 

650 

40 

16 

52 

835 

855 

660 

110 


%7«8 


al 

i 

■I 

il 

I 
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SUto  and  inatitaUM 


noaiDA 

BuryCollefle 

Bethune  Cookman  Cotl*|B_ 

Brerard  Knalnaariin  Cou«t* 

Bnrard  Juiuor  CoUaga 

Caotnl  norida  Jonior  CoUcae 

Miaml-Dada  Janlor  CoUcaa 

DaTtooa  Baaeh  Janior  Couata 

Edwarda  Watan  Collaia. „ 

Florida  A.  *  M.  Ualymtltr 

Florida  Atlantic  CnlTeraitr 

Florida  Collafle 

Florida  Memorial  Collece 

Florida  Praabytarian  CoUafe 

Florida  Souttwrn  CoUcfa 

Florida  Stata  UnlTcraltr 

Olbba  Junior  CoUafa 

Ilamptoo  Junior  CoUaca 

Indian  Rlvar  Junior  CoUafe 

JacksoQTllle  UnlTanitT 

Lake  Sumter  Janlor  CoUeca ... ............ 

North  Florida  Junior  CoUece 

RoUini  Collace 

Roaanwald  Jonior  CoUen 

8t.  Johna  RlTer  Junior  CoUaie 

St.  Leo  CoUaite 

Boutheaatem  BlMa  CoUefa. 

StetaoQ  UnlTmltv 

Suwannn  River  Junior  CoUace 

fnlywalty  of  Florida 

I'nlTerslty  of  Miami 

Univanlty  of  South  Florida. 

UnlTwalty  of  Tampa 

Marymount  Collece 

Cape  Kennedy  Collete  of  Bnalnaaa. 

New  College 


ToUl,  86  Inttltutiooa. 


ocomoiA 


Abraham  Baldwin  Africoltaral  CoUeca 

Albany  SUte  CoUece 

Andrew  CoUece 

Atlanu  Unlrenlty 

Berry  CoUege 

Brewton-Parker  CoDaca 

Clark  CoUeca 

Colurabua  OoUaca. 

Dekalb  Collece.„ 

Emmanuel  CoUece 

Emory  Unlveratty 

Fort  VaUey  State  CoUege 

Oeorgia  Inatltnte  of  Techoolocr 

Oeorgla  Military  CoUece 

Georgia  Soatliweaten  CoUega. 

Oeorgla  Stata  CoUan „ 

Womena  CoUece  of  Oeorgla. 

Oeorgla  Soatbem  CoUifa 

La  Orange  CoUege 

Medical  CoUece  of  Georgia 

Mffni  UnlTanity 

Middle  Oeonia  Cciiet»y//."iyjl""lZ"~VJl"~'. 

Morehouae  CoUece 

Morria  Brown  CoUece 

Norman  CoUaca . 

North  Georfia  CoUeca 

Oglethorpe  Unlretalty 

Paine  CaUMa 

Piedmont  CoUaca. 


Ratnhardt  CoUaca. 

Savannah  Stale  OoUage 

Shorter  Collece  

South  Georgia  CoUaga 

Spalman  CoUage 

Tift  Collece 

Tooeoa  FaUa  Inatituta,  Ino.. 

Unlveraity  o*  Georgia 

Valdoau  Stete  Octllece 

Weat  Georgia  C«U*ca 

Young  UarrlB  CoUcga 


Total,  40  IniUtutkna. 


Chamtnade  CoUage  orHoaohila. 

Jaekaon  CoUefa 

UniTamtyoTHawatt. 


Total.  S  inaUtatlaaa.. 


Boiae  Jonior  CoUeca 

CoUeca  of  Idaho 

Idaho  Stata  UnlTaraitT 

Uiwia  Clark  Normal  Mmi 

Ncrtb  Idaho  Junior  CoOaca 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tabic. 


Federal 

oootributlon 

(from  OB 

records) 


(1) 


127, 2t7 

ii(\aio 
38,eso 

11, 4M 
8,827 
78,173 
12,818 
78,  «M 
78,800 

saooo 

17,480 
111,180 
288,000 

118,  M7 
HOtOOO 

8,876 

18, 2M 

121,900 


1.810 

118^200 

720 

S7,S60 

12,874 

S2.380 

201,  eoc 

3,872 
740,700 
341,378 
430,845 
180,000 

4,800 

104,400 

31,000 


3,000,000 


88,000 

421300 

0 

4.486 

231810 

14,314 

28,004 

10,374 

28,860 

8,806 

278,100 

8B,B80 

221, 118 

"kbto' 

44,100 
48.870 

228.000 
41,287 
8.IH8 
01.700 
28,710 
10,330 

128,700 
3.600 
67.201 
12,160 
20.386 
28.216 
12.160 
64,000 
81,000 
12,747 
82.100 
31.060 
0,210 

301200 
201700 
•a  000 
17,480 


2,607,870 


8^010 
'IM^'OOO' 


107.010 


40,ma 

77.220 

188.000 

1«12U 

14740 


Inatitutional 
eontribatioo 
(1/Bofcol.  1) 

(2) 


83,033 

12,287 

2,880 

1.277 

060 

8^886 

1,424 

i.T» 

8,800 

lOlOOO 

1.940 

12.368 

32,100 

12,788 

6^666 

""mi 

2.029 
13.800 


800 

12,800 

80 

1160 

1.430 

6,820 

22,400 

430 

82,300 

37.931 

48.818 

20.000 

800 

11.800 

3,444 


441,007 


1000 

1700 

0 

408 

28,000 

1,601 

2,660 

1,168 

3,160 

963 

80,900 

7,770 

31680 

"i,'886' 
1000 

6.430 

26^000 

1888 

861 

10,107 

3,190 

10,370 

11300 

400 

8.380 

1.380 

2,286 

3,136 

1,360 

6.000 

9,000 

1,418 

^900 

3,660 

890 

43,800 

2,300 

laooo 

1,940 


288,666 


800 

ii'ooo' 


21.800 


lt« 

8.680 
16^000 

um 

1.S80 


CoUeotiooa 

tobere- 
kianad  (Ihmi 
inatltotloos) 


(3) 


82.000 
800 


1,800 
1.486 
3S« 
460 
2,001 
6,000 


1,600 
3,800 
1000 

201000 
70^000 

""i,'266' 

212 
9.800 


160 

1.700 

100 

1.000 

78 

9.000 

20^000 

162.066 

30.801 

18*7 


288,190 


0 
6,000 
2,800 

480 
0,100 

600 
1,200 

818 


280 

38,000 

2,300 

28,678 

"i,'266' 

488 

18,000 

10^000 

626 

888 

2.014 

2,600 

3,600 

8^000 


8,000 
1,000 
1000 

1,300 

600 

880 

10,500 

837 

5,500 

3,600 

126 

81600 


1600 
1.600 


228,215 


1.000 
'37.666" 


38.000 


8,7n 

8,000 

8,000 

216 

1.000 


Carryover  ' 
(onda  (from 
Institutions) 


(4) 


$200 
1,688 
1,000 
1,727 
1.829 


807 

625 

lOiOOO 


100 


2,000 
6,000 
1,486 


713 

1,800 

085 

aoo 

300 
2,100 


818 


198 

76,000 

10,000 

7,000 


124,300 


0 

1,000 

0 

60 


846 

240 

56 


21 
7,000 


2,800 
800 
857 

5.000 


600 

1.500 
8.400 
2,000 


190 
600 

1.860 


2,250 
8,000 


1,600 

1,000 

1,975 

600 


46,288 


2,400 

14 

800 


2.814 


%672 
8,400 
1.506 
1270 


Total  loan 
funds  avail- 
abie  (sum  of 

cols.  1  to  4) 


(6) 


$32,830 

126.000 

29^500 

18,000 

18,000 

87,258 

18,000 

OOlOOO 

100,000 

100,000 

21,000 

127,033 

828,000 

149,830 

6301566 

1,485 

14  500 

21, 210 

146,000 

866 

1860 

isaooo 

3,000 

42,800 

15.000 

07,200 

241000 

1500 

1,000,000 

430,000 

800,000 

300,000 

8,000 

116,000 

34,444 


4,827,557 


40.000 

63,000 

2,800 

8,461 

270,000 
17,260 
27,000 
12,200 
31,600 
9,800 

851,000 
80,000 

271260 

2,500 

18,000 

80,126 

71300 

260,000 

48,800 

7,600 

101480 
36,000 

113,800 

160,000 
1000 
71.800 
16.000 
28.000 
32.660 
16,250 
63,660 

100,600 

16,000 

78,000 

4O1OOO 

9,000 

603,000 
23,000 

101600 
21,000 


3,1801038 


12,300 

14 

247,600 


280^814 


61.800 
102.300 
156,800 
22,600 
81,000 


Number  of 
students 
estimated 
to  receive 
loans  (from 
institutions) 

(6) 


300 

62 

40 

25 

243 

30 

250 

374 

120 

45 

200 

432 

220 

1,060 


35 

102 
22( 


17 

185 

15 

95 

28 

171 

4«6 

15 

1,330 

523 

800 

440 

5 

450 

100 


8,482 


m 

152 
10 
18 

435 
44 
80 
32 

120 
27 

5a 

266 
358 
5 
45 
125 
143 
350 

go 

15 

14« 

74 

230 

415 

0 

130 

55 

70 

75 

SO 

145 

305 

50 

190 

85 

25 

020 

46 

220 

60 


6,233 


3« 
440 


479 


74 
261 
250 

50 

to 
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Northwest  Nanrane  College. 

University  sf  Mate 

College  of  Sauttam  Idaho 

Magic  Valley  ChriaUaii  CoBefe. 


Total,  e  inslitutions. 


r  Mas  c . 


North. 


American  Conservatory  of  I 

Aimii^ana  College 

Aurora  Collece 

Barat  College  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Hlaclibum  C<H1e(!e 

Bloom  Comnmnity  College 

Bradley  I'ntvrmdty .., 

Canton  Coiiunnnlty  Collece... 
CliicoKO  City  Innlor  CollciK. . . 
Cliicago  College  of  Cliiroi)ody.. 
Cliicago  College  of  Osteopathy. 
Cliiciigo  Kent  CoUere  of  Law.. 

Cliicaco  .Medl«a8cliool 

intnols  Tw«*CT»  ColhTe,  ChieaL 
nunols  Teadiers  Collece,  CMea^l 

Cohrmbhi  OoHege 

Concordia  'Heaclicrs  College 

Danville  Jimier  College 

Dcpaul  UiiiversHy.. 

Ea.sterii  Illiimis  University. 

Elinliurst  CaUffP 

Eureka  College 

Freei)ort  Connmnlty  College. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

OeoTRe  Wllllasaa  CaHege 

(jraeuviUa  CoOege 

Illinois  College 

Illinois  College  •(  Podiatry 

Illinois  Colletge  of  Optometry 

Illinois  Institute  of  Tochiiolo^. 

Illinois  State  Unlvfcsity 

niinoLs  We^lryan  Universl^. 

Kendall  College 

Knox  College 

Lake  Forest  CeOoge 

Lewis  College 

Lincoln  Colksge _, 

Loyola  Unlvenity.. 

Mac.Murray  Colldge 

UcCorniick  Theological  i 
MeKendrco  CoUoge. 
Milllkln  Cnlvarsity. 

Monmouth  College 

Montlcello  College 

Mundelein  CoUece.  

National  College  of  Educatton.. 

Korlh  Centml  College 

Korthem  Illinois  University 

N'orih  Park  Callf«e  and  Theelof^^l  Scintowy. 
Hon h western  Oniversily. 
OUvet  Nasar«ita  College.. 

Priiicli)la  CoUage 

Qiilney  College- 

Koekford  ColWce 

Roosevelt  University 

Bosary  Collage 

St.  Proeoplua  CoUege 

St.  Xavier  Oaaege ,.  . 

Sdiools  of  Art  lastttote  of  Chieai  ( . 
Seabury  Wcatem  Theological  f 

flhimer  Collaga... 

Southern  Illkiala  University... 

Trinity  Chrtotin  College 

Trinity  Theoiogioai  Semteary  i 

Uniwmlty  of  Cfaie^eo 

UnlvacsUy  of  Uliaois 

Western  Illinois  I'nlversity... 

Wheaton  College 

Judson  CoUeoa .. 

JiilTcrslty  of  Oiinats  Medical 

Hebrew  Theotoglcri  College 

Vniverslty  of  DUuats,  Chicago  U 


Total,  73  institutions. 


Anilrrson  C«»epe  and  Tlicolagiea  1  bcmlnary. 

Ball  state  Untvantty .."...'  ^ 

Bftliel  CoUege,  Inc...  . 

Butler  Vnivvnitjr 

f;hristian  Tkeaiogtcai  Seminarr. 

Earlhum  CoOwe 

Evansvllle  CSn 

l^  Wayne  Bfcfcoiitege."™! 

Franklin  CoUaca  a* Indiana...... 

Ooshen  CoUaci  ._ 

Qmce  Theolactail'aeminarr  aiid  ^oitetar 
5<M.  rontnoti>  at  end  of  tabi( 


I  Kate  and  instftutian 
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iDAUo— continued 


;x 


Federal 

contribution 

(from  OK 

records) 


(1) 


Institutional 
contrllHition 
(1/9  of  col.  1) 

(2) 


$49,500 

UM.Orj 

11850 


831487 


7,C70 

205,415 

27,447 

22.284 

9,000 

1,585 

100,200 

193« 


$5,500 

20,458 
1.850 


8^888 


3,420 


Seminal  t 


Set  ifiary 


66,487 

87.005 

7,705 

27.4«M 

1^800 

381979 

121200 

70.800 

38,280 

11,790 

7,880 

501175 

97,200 

80,100 

35. 100 


I  Trinity  CoUece. 


Ct  r^cr  at  Chl«i«e. 


illergraduate  Division. 


ia6.4.<i0 

192,600 

133,200 

3,060 

189^000 

77.400 

43.020 

8,609 

311,880 

173,700 

7.197 

29,983 

110^862 

140,400 

10,600 

51,233 

72.450 

135,450 

210,819 

82,350 

478,800 

282,276 

82.768 

149.400 

25,447 

217,350 

45,900 

61,948 

88,191 

36,000 

15,830 

56,080 

454.  SOO 

9,000 

90,900 

1. 110, 700 

688,600 

-264,  510 

189.000 

15,840 

72,000 

13,060 

81,000 


852 

29,491 

SLQSO 

2.476 

1,000 

176 

is,aio 

549 


Collect  ions 

to  bero- 
loMadd 


I 


Carryover  ' 
,  terfaCft-om 

ln.stitutions)  '  institutions) 

(3)  (4) 


Total  loan 
funds  avail- 
able (sum  of 
cols.  1  to  4) 


(5) 


Numlior  of 

students 

estimated 

to  receive 

loons  (from 

Institutions) 

(6) 


S:^ooo 
2a  000 


44608 


7m 

lOQU 

2,800 

238 


15.000 

50 

501 


$%000 


LM 


2L288 


7C 

1500 

88 

2 


380 


7,387 

7,455 

856 

3,045 

1,200 

4(1,775 

13.600 

^500 

12S0 

1.310 

820. 

6,575 

101800 

9,900 

3.900 


8,0(.\236 


2».440 

404,  SOO 

49,784 


11,757 

78,87tl 
180,200 

23,846 

48,200 
108,878 

43,»0 


H.OW 

21.400 

U.800 

340 

21.000 

8,800 

1780 

946 

34.650 

19.300 

MX) 

3,331 

12,317 

15,600 

1.167 

6, 892 

8,050 

15.050 

23,424 

9,150 

53,200 

25.809 

9.190 

16,600 

2,828 

24,150 

5.100 

6,772 

9,799 

4,000 

1,770 

8,120 

SO.  900 

1,000 

10,100 

123,411 

63,167 

M.390 

21,000 

1,760 

8,000 

1.4S0 

9.000 


180 


5,220 
350 
605 


55,000 

10,000 

5,000 

1,800 


893,916 


25,160 
44,944 

8,830 


i.cn 

8.188 
17,800 

xm 

1800 

n,<M 

1800 


300 

5.000 

12.000 

5,500 

600 

30.'6no 

10.000 

12.000 

300 

9,000 

1500 

2,200 

200 

3.^,000 

8,000 

990 

1,5R0 

12,533 

12.000 

863 

3,000 

3,500 

6,000 

4S,000 

1500 

78.000 

3,000 

13,fl49 

23,000 

4, 125 

31,800 

3.200 

2,800 

1.000 


1.239 

1,000 

*t 

088 

185 
338 
50 
749 
906 
100 
334 
8,850 


11196 
15,  «0 


$l^O0« 

saiitf 
i^aoo 

IMS 


651^771 


1,900 
1,808 

750 
5,000 

500 

ITIS 
28,000 
18,000 
5.000 
1.100 
1.000 


2,800 

1000 

48,000 


245 

8,500 

7,000 

1513 

1,840 

5,298 

7,000 

2,345 

7,200 

2.000 

12,500 

50,757 

10,000 

45,060 

1.000 

8,887 

2,100 

i,'266" 

1,000 

i,mo 


2,000 
1000 
7,008 


1,700 
42,000 
65.000 

7,640 
15,000 


084,982 


100 
5,000 


3,290 


287,904 


•,800 

301  «B8 

88.  CM 

21000 

i*,eeo 

3,000 

im 

i.an 
i« 

1090 

MS 

80,000 

TlflOC 

9,  .WO 

40,000 

I%«Ot 

471 MC 

M8,«e 

M1«S» 

410BB 

i5.ago 

1^000 

61.500 

laifloo 

106,000 

41^000 

1768 

198.500 

340.000 

105.000 

1800 

23^000 

8^000 

M^OOO 

9.900 

301^  009 

308,000 

1X500 

81 7M 

141.000 

175,000 

11S76 

87.135 

81  aoo 

10(^000 
30^000 
lOlOOO 
651080 
ai%0B5 
122,500 

niooo 

34,500 

283.080 

51400 

61. 020 

no,  WO 

4^009 

a,8ao 
7v,m 

BOaWO 

lOtOOO 

102,800 

1,281,  111 

088,067 

301830 

225,000 

17.600 

80,000 

11800 

90,000 


9,892,088 


27,200 

43,000 

5,240 


1,880 

8,1« 

35,000 

^900 

11,606 
1,800 


300 
1,380 


88,849 
875 


2n,MB 

«ia,«44 
ot^sao 

15,' 780 
85,008 

301  flat 
11B30 
48,000 

132,140 
M,ODe 


«il 

3.-> 

n 


L-Jil 


517 
66 
50 
30 
12 

340 

17 

5 

15 

0 

15 


200 

75 

10 

100 

40 

«28 

r5 

WO 

80 

49 

20 

H» 

2AK 

210 

M 

0 

XSU 

MO 

ISU 

17 

3.'in 
aus 

70 

18 

630 

4I» 

2.1 

lis 

340 

275 

17 

128 

112 

235 

OOti 

UiA 

900 

335 

1.50 

2r>0 

75 

flOO 

117 

113 

aoo 

175 

15 

108 

1,200 

20 

147 

1,450 

1,160 

eta 

600 

fil 

100 

20 


HtStf 


SCO 

•as 

MO 


40 
345 
460 

72 
IM 
207 

•0 


al 

I 

*  I 

I 


m  [ 

I 
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8Ut«  Hid  ioatttnUoa 


IMDUMA— eoBtlinied 


nnntlnKtoo  CoOm* 

IndlaiM  Central  CoOett 

IndUuia  SUta  Untwnlty 

Indiana  Institute  ol  Tacbnolmy. 

Indiana  Unirerdty 

Mancbnt«r  Coilat* 

Marian  Collacc,  Indianapodl 

Marlon  CoUcc*.  Marion 

Oakland  City  CoHcfe 

Purdua  UnlTcraltT 

Rose  PolTtcehnle  Institute 

8t.  Banadiet  CoUsf* 

8t.  Praneis  CoUafs 

Bt.  Josephs  Collece 

8t.  Marys  CoUen 

St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  CoUsfi 

Taylor  UnlvmitT 

UniTOfsity  ol  Notre  Dame 

Valparaiso  UnlTsrslty 

VlnmuMs  UnlTerslty 

Frankfort  Pilcrlm  Collec* 


Total.  32  Institutions. 


IOWA 

Boone  Junior  Coilec« 

Briar  (11(1  Cdlece 

Buena  VL«U  Codece 

CentervUle  Cwnmonlty  CoUefe 

Central  CoU««e 

Veonard  CoUec* 

Clarinda  Commontty  Collete 

Clarke  Coilete 

Clinton  Comnnmlty  CoUeie 

Coe  CoUege ........................ 

Collftr  or  Osteopathic  Medicine  and  Buriery 

Cornell  CoUaie.. , 

Crnton  Community  Collate 

I)ordt  Collete 

Dmke  rnlversity . ..... 

Ea«le  (irove  Junior  CoUate 

Kllxwnrth  Junior  CoUece 

Emmrlohuri  Community  CoUece 

KsUirrvllle  Junior  CoUeflS ^ 

(IraccUuid  CoUese 

Orand  View  CoOec* 

(Irlnnell  CoUece 

State  Collete  of  Iowa 

Iowa  State  UnlTcrsity  of  SdeneeaadTeehnolocy 

Iowa  Wesleyan  Cnllece 

Luther  Collete 

MarshaUtowB  Junior  CoUcf* 

Marycrest  Cotleie 

1  City  Jimlar  CoUec* 


Federal 

eontribatioo 

(fromOE 

reoords) 


(1) 


71.437 
310,278 
80,  WS 
l,7Mlt200 
72,000 
16.200 
48.712 
44.834 

7eaooo 

•2,700 

1S.07S 

72.000 

8S.700 

83.124 

8,886 

88,200 

St7,S07 

4W,9M) 

42,130 

15,300 


8,875.308 


Institutional 
eootrlbutloD 
(l/»  of  001.1) 


(2) 


H470 

7, 888 

35.475 

•.IM 

1»4.M7 

8.000 

1.800 

S.412 

4,080 

84.444 

10^300 

1.463 

8.000 

0.300 

0,236 

086 

0.800 

30.733 

61, 110 

4,881 

1,700 


630,506 


ride  CoUeca. 

Haunt  VtercT  CoUMa 

Mount  Bt.  Clara  Coileca 

Northweatam  Collefa 

Ottumwa  Hatghu  CoUeca. 

Parsons  Collete 

8t.  Ambrose  CoUece 

Simpson  CoUece 

rniverslty  of  Iowa 

UnWerslty  of  Etabuque 

Upper  Iowa  UolTardty 

Waldorf  Coileca 

Wartburg  Collaca 

Webstcc  CltT  Junior  Coileca 

Weetmar  Collaca 

American  Institute  of  Business 

William  Penn  CoUeca 


ToUl,  46  InsUtntions. 


KAMUa 


Crowley  County  Community  Junior  CoUtca.. 

Baker  Unlvarsity 

nethnny  CoUaca 

Hethel  CoUece 

Central  C?oUaca 

ColfeyTilie  CoUeca 

Coihy  Community  CoUeca 

Collete  of  Kmporia 

DodceCity  CoUsca. 


Fnrt  Hays  Kansas  SUte  CoUtga... 
Krtencls  UniTSrsity. 


(iiirilen  City  Junior  CoUeca. 

lleaston  CoUece 

Doniphan  County  Community  Junior  ColltCi 

Hutohinson  Junior  Collaca 

AllMi  County  Community  Junior  CoUaaa. 

Kanaas  State  CoUaca  of  Pittsbarf 

Kmmbs  State  Tea«fiara  CoUaaa,  Emporia. 

Kaaaas  State  Ualvarrity  afXpleitltnra  and  AppUad 

Kanaas  Wesleyan  UnlTsnity ^T^TT^. 

Manhattan  BiMa  CoUaca 


1,854 
21,000 
01,800 
22.027 
06.536 
12,240 

2.447 
28^550 

"'06,'466" 

Tot'aoo 

810 

58.550 

184.500 

2.121 

10.588 

1,400 

7,020 

156,778 

15,300 

1X2,130 

348,050 

800,000 

107,040 

336,643 

540 

71,560 

16,000 

232.456 

64,000 

1,215 

72,000 


103,800 
88,850 
166,856 
806,250 
162.000 
148.500 
38.030 
187,200 
2.474 
132,448 
46,000 
8^500 


4,080^847 


^877 
61.300 
31.880 
71250 
21,000 

2,700 
13,500 
10^800 

2,160 

lo^aoo 

17.080 


20, 780 
3,770 
7,020 
S^TOO 

laotooo 

888,600 

642,150 
68,400 


206 

2,400 

11X200 

2.548 

ia615 

1,380 

271 

2,060 

'iaow' 
"i'.iao 

00 

5.050 

20,500 

238 

1,174 

157 

780 

17,420 

1,700 

13,570 

38,450 

66,667 

11.004 

37,406 

60 

7,060 

1,800 

25.820 

6v000 

136 

II 000 


Collect  Ions 

to  be  re- 
loaned  (from 
institutions) 


(3) 


$300 

2,600 

21,750 

25,000 

100b  000 

4,000 

4,200 

4,290 

1,787 

ISOlOOO 

4,000 

55 

500 

13,500 

5,000 

200 

4,000 

20^000 

2^000 

7,500 

300 


510,036 


100 
400 

5,300 
SOO 

^sao 

2,500 
400 


lasoo 
"8,'666' 

165 

400 

25,000 

200 

1,280 


21,600 
0,873 

17,420 
100,583 

18,110 

16,500 
4,326 

20,800 
275 

14,717 
5^000 
0,500 


553,430 


320 
5,700 
3,540 
8,250 
%400 

300 
1,500 
3,200 

240 

31. 388 

4.U0 


3,308 

410 

780 

300 

4^000 

61400 

71,380 

7.800 


80O 

2.800 

500 

250 

10,000 

72,500 

4,500 

20.000 

500 

300 

2,000 

11200 

S30 

300 

1,600 


1000 
1000 
12,500 
77,500 
1150 
1000 
644 
1500 


Carryover  ' 
funds  (Ik'om 
fautitutloos) 


(«) 


$2,400 
1,000 
4,000 

31000 

1000 

3,  MO 

50 

50 


1,000 
416 


1,500 
3,040 
2,150 
7.000 
11670 
11000 
1600 


134,424 


240 

1600 

2,700 

25 

2,500 

2,500 

32 

0,000 

864 

""ia 

llKX) 

085 

100 

500 

1,043 


134 

400 

1,778 


ISO 


Total  loan 
funds  avail- 
abie  (sura  of 

ools.  1  to  4) 


(5) 


$41000 

84.376 

877.500 

121850 

2,071667 

01000 

21000 

68,473 

51,600 

001444 

101000 

11000 

80,500 

101000 

100,400 

12,000 

100.000 

431000 

551000 

88.000 

17,300 


24,000 
1,000 

10,000 

400 

1200 


0,000 
670 
ISO 

2,500 
866 


1788 
2,000 


1000 


1000 


320,080 


2,000 
1570 
1600 
1,000 
60 


1,500 

1.000 

11636 

1.700 


173 
111 

700 


21000 
61600 

01700 


1,600 
2,500 
1,600 
1,381 
11836 


126,063 


808 
1.000 
1088 


1.000 
MO 


SOO 

1800 

nets 

1100 
1600 

1760 
1.700 
1.600 


31000 


11000 
~  100 

so 


1060,413 


2.400 
29,000 

111000 
21000 

111150 

iieoo 

1150 

30,400 

864 

111500 

433 

102,000 

2,000 

60,000 

330.800 

3.600 

11000 

1.700 

1000 

171  ne 

17.500 
131100 
301800 
763.167 
125,443 
401048 
1.500 

81000 

21000 
281485 

61,000 
1,800 

8100O 
866 
221000 
111500 
181875 
1,081333 
187,250 
172,600 

46,400 

211000 

1000 

172,000 

50.000 
101000 


Number  of 
students 
estimated 
toreoelTe 
loans  (from 
Institutions) 

(6) 


IIM 


1080,420 


1000 

81000 

41000 

81000 

31000 

140O 

UOOO 

21000 

7,000 

251,338 

41000 

1500 

31000 

1000 

11000 

1000 

441000 

717,600 

821300 

81000 


S««<>  fool  note  Ht  «'nd  of  tabic. 


'j6 
1.V 
M 
140 
1.620 
160 

62 
117 

lis 

1,800 
145 
20 

to 

ISO 

138 

12 

lao 

545 

»I6 
140 
2S 


11 1» 


8 
65 

I»« 
60 

218 
48 
12 
76 


305 

0 
25S 

« 

too 

41S 
12 
SO 
4 

36 
311 

46 
271 
WO 
1,6M 
225 
717 
S 
145 

TO 
503 

85 

6 

210 


SOO 

160 
38S 

l.SOO 
3S3 

250 
118 
360 
20 
365 
110 
170 


]l,0Ot 


10 

85 
82 

114 
60 
17 
33 
80 
30 

382 

I2S 
10 
60 
20 
20 
25 

892 
1,476 
1,268 

178 
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I  ii  ate  and  Institution 


tLAKSAS— continued 

Uarymount  CoUece 

MePherson  CoUege 

Mlltonvale  Wesleyan  CoUege... 
Mount  St.  Bcbolastica  CoUeca.. 

Ottawa  University 

Pratt  Junior  College 

Sacred  Heart  College 

St.  Bfuedicts  College 

St.  John's  College 

St.  MaiT  College 

St.  Mary  of  tlie  Plains  College. 

Southwestern  College 

Sterling  CoUege 

Tabor  College 

University  of  Kansas 

Wichita  State  University 

Wasliiugton  University  of  Topeki  . 


Total,  38  institutions. 


.-t- 


A»bury  College , 

Asbury  Theological  Seminary.. 

Bellarmlne  CoUege 

Berea  CoUege , 

Brescia  College 

CampbellsTlUe  College 

Alice  Lloyd  Collete 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky 

College  of  the  Bible.  The 

Cumberland  CoUega 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  CoUege. 

Oeorcetown  College 

Kentucky  State  CoUege 

Kentucky  Weslejran  College.. 

Lees  Junior  CoUece 

Lln(ls<'y  Wilson  College .,., , 

LouisvUle  Presbyterian  Theologit  ai  Seminary.. 

Morehead  State  CoUeca .' 

Murray  State  CoUege 

Catherine  Spalding  College 

Nstareth  College  of  Kentucky... 

Plkevllle  Colleee , 

8t.  Catharine  Junior  College 

Southeastern  Christian  College.. 

Sue  Bennett  College 

Tran-sylvanla  CoUege 

Union  College .... 

University  of  Kentucky .... 

University  of  LoutsvlUe 

Ursuline  College 

Villa  Maddonna  College 

Western  Kentucky  State  CoU^J. 
Kentucky  Southern  CoUege.. 


Total,  33  Institutions. 


siNTtJcrr 


LOCriSUIfA 


Centenary  CoUege 

Dillard  Vmiversity 

Francis  T.  NichoUs  State  CoUege 

Grambling  College 

Louisiana  College. 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute.      

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.. 

Louisiana  State  University  in  Now  Orleans 

LoTola  University ., 

McNeese  State  CoUege I.,. 

Northeast  Louisiana  State  CoUeAi. 

Northwestern  State  College  of  LcUlslana 

8t.  Marys  Dominican  College.. .4^. 

Southeastern  Louisiana  College,  j 

Southern  University  and  Agriculttlral  and  Mechanical  CoUege 

University  of  Southwestern  Loultlena 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 
Xavler  University 


Total,  18  histltutions. 


Aroostook  State  Teachers  CoUegt 

Bates  CoUege .7^ 

Bowdoln  CoUege 

Colby  CoUege ,_ 

Familngton  State  Teachers  CJoUe  5  \. 
Fort  Kent  State  Teachers  CoUegi 

Husson  College 

Oprham  State  Teachers  CoUege. 

Maine  Maritime  Academy 

Nasson  College 

Bicker  College 

St.  Francis  CoUege 


8t.  Josephs  CoUece 

University  of  Maine .^. 

Washhigton  State  Teachen  CeU#. 

Total,  18  instltuttons.... 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tab! ', 


MAnra 


Federal 

contribution 

(from  OE 

reoords) 


(1) 


351000 

61003 

11350 

70,006 

81.000 

1660 

21880 

121166 

1604 

31855 

22,500 

61305 

60,872 

72,000 

837,000 

265,500 

56,161 


1 021,  782 


17,065 

11500 

71500 

101400 

27,000 

66,400 

23,166 

60.030 

1500 

165,600 

432,450 

70,081 

212,227 

61,538 

27,000 

11800 

1005 

328,442 

341832 

52,660 

17,325 

01 814 

1015 

12,845 

I860 

61000 

130,600 

411800 

337,500 

1306 

21,563 

245,700 

78,120 


3.547,422 


31200 
01200 
89.820 
181000 


171250 
451.350 

27.000 
112.616 

62. 370 
101450 
171 175 

21070 

00,622 
281,250 
161020 
630,725 

68,500 


2,661538 


11 141 

100,083 

129, 016 

111632 

1086 

1777 

11000 

36,450 

9,000 

21381 

53,023 

71050 

31835 

411700 

11160 


1,061624 


Institutional 
contribution 
(1/0  of  col.  1) 

(2) 


$6,000 
7,566 
2,150 
7,779 
1000 
740 
2,320 

11766 
056 
1096 
2,500 
7,145 
1653 
1000 

63,000 

29,500 
1674 


441867 


1,805 

1,500 

1500 

11,600 

1000 

7,388 

2,674 

1670 

610 

11400 

41050 

7,887 

23,581 

1727 

1100 

2,200 

445 

31494 

31537 

1852 

1,926 

11535 

657 

1,427 

540 

7,000 

11500 

46,644 

37,500 

1,044 

2,396 

27,800 

1680 


394,158 


1800 
11580 

1980 
20,000 


11250 
50,150 

1000 
12,502 

1630 
12,050 
11 575 

2,230 
11,069 
31,250 
11336 
51969 

1600 


291171 


1,794 

11.120 

11335 

11 170 

908 

753 

2,000 

1060 

1,000 

1154 

1891 

1660 

3,816 

41300 

1.350 


111280 


Collections 

toberc- 
loaned  (from 
Uistitutioiis) 


(3) 


$4,000 

1500 

1,500 

3,000 

2,700 

400 

600 

3.446 

SOO 

2,000 

1,500 

1000 

1,500 

1,500 

46,000 

20,000 

11,265 


328,563 


7.300 
7-29 
1000 
1000 
2,500 
1000 


1,800 

2,248 

1000 

14,000 

1532 

7,942 

466 

1,500 

700 

SO 

3.500 

11000 

1100 


1000 
634 


300 


1000 

22,000 

31000 

680 

5,175 

14.000 

200 


176,405 


1000 

2.700 

200 

30,000 

7,000 

21000 

.W,  500 


41185 
2,700 
1500 

11500 
1,700 

11000 
7,500 

11 918 

41000 
1000 


271403 


390 
6,000 
12,000 
1000 


320 


1500 
1,008 

720 
1,086 

500 

1.800 

20,616 

500 


63,530 


Carryover  ' 
fluids  (from 
institutions) 


(4) 


$2,000 

1216 

100 

1000 

300 

600 

400 

1,180 

740 

2,050 

1,500 

1500 

1050 

1,000 

21000 

41000 

11000 


181,  631 


114 
1,000 
1,000 
2,500 
2,122 
1,261 
1,500 
1157 
2,000 
2,000 
1.000 


2,280 

2,500 

300 


572 

21000 

11681 

760 

651 

704 

478 

1,800 


1000 

1000 

10,000 

380 

1800 
12,000 

1000 


107,140 


2,000 
1000 


000 
7,706 
1000 
1000 


31,797 


1500 

2,000 
1221 
1000 
11372 
1000 


00,406 


1,675 

1,797 

1649 

12,296 

16 

160 


1745 


80 

7.884 
2,000 


32,764 


Total  loan 
funds  avail- 
able (sum  of 
ools.  1  to  4) 


(5) 


$61000 
81375 
21100 
81787 
08,000 
1400 
21200 

142,600 
11800 
41000 
21000 
82,950 
71075 
82,600 
1001000 

351000 
87,000 


1071843 


21 260 

11843 

01000 

120,000 

31000 

81000 

27,000 

71000 

11,616 

192,000 

406,600 

81400 

241750 

61000 

35,000 

21000 

1500 

360,008 

425,360 

71362 

21000 

111000 

1000 

11760 

7,600 

71000 

162,000 

404,444 

411000 

11,500 

83,434 

200.000 

00.000 


1221125 


41000 
117.600 
101000 
231000 

11706 
221800 
661000 

81000 
201000 

72.000 
121000 
211760 

26.000 
121012 
321000 
211646 
680,604 

71000 


1331608 


31000 

111000 

161000 

151000 

10,000 

1000 

31000 

41000 

11,006 

36,000 

61000 

81000 

41000 

SOI  000 

11000 


1.270.006 


Number  of 
student. s 
estimated 
to  receive 
loans  (from 
institutions) 

(6) 


100 

167 

45 

111 

186 

23 

(12 

16.') 

■•» 

75 

70 

196 

129 

135 

l.S.'W 

,M0 

200 


1567 


76 

42 

23 

300 

lU 

2U0 

100 

210 

35 

320 

1.110 

1»2 

425 

110 

100 

75 

11 

650 

700 

06 

.H5 

265 

20 

35 

25 

115 

280 

1.100 

700 

18 

76 

705 

170 


1864 


60 
320 
150 
•275 
165 
516 
870 

Hi 
200 
IHO 
260 
450 

32 
200 
660 
412 
K20 
200 


1826 


45 

184 

275 

265 

40 

35 

50 

144 

70 

64 

75 

1U2 

50 

1,175 

40 


2.614 


Si 

*l 

i 

"I 

si 

I 


•  I 
■  I 

I 
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AUaganjr  C4>tnmimity  Collcc» 

CaioiuTUIe  CoouMiaitsr  Codec* 

C-ollece  o(  Notre  l>«a*  of  MaryUMd... 

(-■oppin  8Ut«  TMNhtn  CoUao 

Baal«rn  CoUec* 

Uouriier  CoU«te 

Hood  Collcc* _ 

Joltfu  Kopklna  Oaivanitr 

Loyola  Collafle . 

Mootcomerv  Joniar  CoUece 

Marfan  Stale  Coilcct 

MMint  St.  AKiwa  Colloice  

MMUit  St.  Marvs  C<rflefee 

N«r  brael  KabUaleal  Collen 

PMbody  Initttuto  of  BntUmore 

St.  JohiuCoil<Br 

at.  Jowph  Colha* 

St   MarnCoHeceorMarylaiMl 

Itowle  State  Colh«e 

Kroithunt  RtMe  CatViir.     

SullslKiry  .State  Collflip> 

Towsoa  Huie  CeUeia , 

University  ofMiryUHid 

I'nirmity  of  Marylaad  Stale  CMOeBF. 

Vllhi  Julie  C'oltoM,  Ine 

WMhlngtoa  CoiImf 

Columbia  UnionCalle«» 

Xarerian  CoHam 

WeMern  Marylaad  Oollece 


MABTLAMD 


Federal 

eontributlon 

(fromOE 

reoordj) 


(1) 


Total, » iMtitutioiu. 


MAasACHVMrn 

American  Intematioaal  Tolkce 

Amhrnt  C'-ollrcr..  

Anna  Maria  C'oRm»l»r  Womaa 

Aaumptloo  Conem ,  ... 

Atlantic  Union  Collate 

Babion  Imtitute 

Beeker  Junior  Collet* - 

Raotley  Colli«B 

Berkshire  ChrMiMi  CoUeie 

Berkshire  Coimaualty  Collef* ... 

Boston  Colleite 

Boaton  Consemtarr  of  M  lisle 

Boaton  UnirecaRy 

Branileii  UnirerAy. .       . 

CHm bridge  luolar  CoNecr 

Cap*  Coil  ComiaaBMT  C^Ueae ', 

Cardtn'*!  Cmhlnf  CoOege 

Clarlc  University 

College  of  the  llaly  C»o» '.."." 

CaRege  of  Our  Lndy  of  Klim 

D*M  Junior  CoMag* 

Kastem  Nauraue  Cuttege. 

Rmenon  Colli 

Kmtnueraei 

Flslier  Junior  College. 

rWsyth  . 'School  of  tVaat:il  llygtea*.. 

Prmklm  Iniititut*  of  Boaton 

(Hrland  Junior  Cellaii 

Oardon  Colleca 

Harvard  tTnlvemtr 

Hal  yoke  Junior  Callaia 

Laaell  Junior  Coaag* 

Laaley  rollrgr 

Lawell  I'ectinolncMal  Instrtute  

MaaMcliusetts  Ray  Community  Ci 

Maasaclmsett!)  CaOeae  of  Art 

Maaaachusrtts  laatitule  of  l>r<molagy. 

Minimsak  Colle|i„ T^J^ 

Mount  llolyokeCallit 

Naw  England  CaMaarvatory  of  MtMlr. 

Newton  Junior  Colleaa 

Niehols  College  of  Barincaa 

Narthewtern  I'nivenlty  

Northern  Baaei  C^oanmmHy  CoU««*  . 
Qainev  Junior  CaOata. .  . 

QuInafgaiiMnd  CiimimHy  CoHef*.... 
Radoliffe  Collf^ie. . 
(i         -  ■  •  -- 


killega 

IOoOm*. 

lorC^nrf 


(irrenneld  Comi— By  CoUac* 
Ret  Is  College TTT.. 


.Himmona  CoUata 

Smith  College "" 

2~"*?f*f5^  Maaaaaliuseiu  Taabnotoftoal  loiuibiiiiSl 
SpringfMdCoDefe.. 

sCit*  College  at  firidiewaur i:::!:;::;::::;:;:' 

aute  College  at  ni3burg 

atiue  College  at  riMainfhaiii I.":::::::'"" 

State  College MLanrt...      ..       

Stat*  Collec*  *  HMfk  Kdmm.....'. 

Stat*  cowege  at«aia«...Tr.:-:::::::     * 

Mmtt  Collag*  at  WaatBeld    

Stat*  Collate  at  r 
State  Coiltte  at  I 


iiM>  faMaat*  at  Mid  t  UMe. 


u,eu 

Ik  000 

anets 

19^880 
7,171 

aa,7u 

33,  «U 

2»1,000 
S7.S0O 

a,7w 

4S7.«0e 
63;2IS 
40,900 
tl,7W 
10, 470 
23,  M2 
30^840 

6,  am 

18,806 
17,280 
24,840 
30,870 
4S0,a00 
47,210 
3,904 
12,673 
37.08 
13,900 
38^879 


Institutional 
oontrlbutlon 
(l/»ofooLl) 

(2) 


1,888,082 


67,436 
64,800 
34,376 
81.300 
119,000 
33,  OM 
17. 708 
78,840 
4,027 

17.868 
•71.  m 

27a  000 

u,ai8 

Ml.  880 

313.100 

8,130 

43,690 

88,730 

38,080 

203,149 

12.924 

13,900 

2.M4 

4.SO0 

laieso 

1.3ia3W 

2,4*0 

1.328 

17.308 

3Ma3 

12,627 
^796 

ssaooo 

9^830 
9i790 
I&IIO 

3.600 

2S,394 

480.000 

8,100 

1.170 
19.930 
70,664 

t,\M 
67,900 
97.946 
81.900 
37.380 
138^790 
132.0)8 
40,623 
32,369 
19^008 
21.488 
39^338 
49,490 
311308 
71.738 
83,860 


8932 
1.000 
3.3M 
!<3e8 
818 
4.430 
3,70 

29,000 
7,900 
1.080 

92,844 
6,9U 
9.900 
8.7U 
1.184 
2,818 
3,427 
TOO 
2,000 
1.920 
2.700 
4.430 

90,000 
6,290 
388 
1.8W 
4,182 
1,100 
4,078 


U».U» 


7,492 
7.200 
2.706 
\710 

1%789 
2,969 
1.967 
81760 
447 
1.988 

74.577 

"7l'6i8" 
3^000 

'"xin 
ut*a 

21.330 

34,700 

681 

4,890 

ia970 

3.220 

22,676 

1.438 

1.900 

283 

900 

1X890 

14^380 

270 

to 

1.9U 

3L910 

1.401 

7S9 

9i444 

ia690 

iaS28 

1.7I8 

400 

2.817 

94.333 

900 

130 

2.168 

7.862 

680 

7.900 

at  100 

4.144 

17,710 

14,671 

4.614 

%488 

xm 

3.388 
3.838 

^060 
HTW 

6,' 888 


Colieotlons 

to  ber»> 
loana«(ktiai 
Institutions) 


(3) 


Carryover  ' 
<iaads(lram 
Institutions) 

(4) 


$1,276 
200 
368 

1000 

2.670 

30^000 

10^000 

600 

3«caoo 

6.471 

A  000 
1,000 


700 

800 

708 

XOOO 

80,000 
3.000 
2.149 
1.788 
9^180 


2,690 


171.42) 


2,932 


1,900 

3.000 

6.900 

2.200 

%200 

786 

190 

49^000 

HI  000 
8.600 

'"296' 
142 
7.000 
4.600 
2.167 
1.600 
6.000 
800 
8.908 
6.048 

1.666 

6k  660' 

7.000 

700 


1000 
722 

tm 

300 


38.000 


7« 


10,000 

^900 

101307 

U^OOO 

^000 

1^342 

400 

1.780 

130 

790 

1.30O 

3.000 

1.800 

1.800 


800 

234 
3,798 

6 

\ooo 

10^000 


\000 

3,186 
890 

1.490 
300 
830 

1.783 
690 
409 


290 
700 
16.000 
<C00O 
262 
2.130 
1.000 


1.600 


ToUlloan 
funds  avail- 
able (sum  of 
cob.  t  to  4) 


(6) 


61.717 


%iao 


2,433 

3,400 

1.308 

1.BS0 

130 

300 

40 


8,3)0 

4)6 

33,7)0 

L600 

S.O0O 

1.036 

)76 


41400 
1.033 

"2.'596 
2.000 
10^777 
6.600 

"i'm 
"iooo' 

"'i.'898" 


1000 
1^470 


9^500 
4.000 

^888 
708 
809 

2.000 


800 
131 
2,006 
1388 
6^000 
9^619 


8^338 

10,080 

aiooo 

28.188 

8^788 
801688 
4a  088 

329^600 
96,008 
11.400 

8881444 
77.788 
67.890 
60.000 
1X880 
27.000 
3^000 
7. 680 
2I,888 
20,000 
28,980 
48,000 

676,000 
61.880 
6,400 
18,000 
48,000 
18^888 
41^008 


2.330,1 


7,800 
1.2» 

9^008 
280 


%000 
1900 


8ai98 
7X080 
30,600 
0X000 
13X680 
3X000 
2X600 

oaooo 
xooo 

30,000 

0001680 

408 

788.807 

31X000 

XOOO 

3X088 

1X088 

22a  200 

88X000 

1X000 

6X080 

117.260 

)XO0O 

24X004 

26.000 

1X080 

6.000 

XOOO 

147.168 

1, 462,908 

X390 

XOOO 

3X800 

94  000 

17.888 

X888 

944,444 

11X000 

11X088 

2X888 

X088 

2X«88 

98X313 

XOOO 

XHO 

21.830 

81,280 

X080 

80,000 

8X000 

9X800 

KOOO 

18X000 
iX4N 

»,mt 

3X000 
3X000 
40,000 
6XM0 

£S 

0X800 


Number  of 
students 
estimated 
to  receive 
loans  (from 
Institutions) 

(8) 


16 

It 
78 
116 
18 

76 
78 
S08 

226 
» 

1,098 

*8 

m 

88 

at 
m 

98 
17 
75 
60 
59 

IH 
1. 171 

214 
8 
48 
«8 
38 

N8 


143 
Itl 

98 
IIK 

lao 

H 
tt 

IS 

u 

78 
I.IIB 


1.418 

468 

9 

H 
39 

310 
478 
98 

18 

249 

100 

291 

fiO 

31 

30 

U 

318 

XI19 

10 

7 

38 


218 


18 
39 

1.658 
.■iO 
10 

fig 

:m 

26 

108 
176 
136 
198 
418 
388 
178 


210 

so 

156 


March  2,  1966 


Sti  il  t  and  institution 


MA8s^4ii^'SBTT»— continued 

ButtoW  University 

Tutts  rnlversity 

I'nlverslty  of  Massachusetts 

Wellt'sloy  College 

Wenlworth  Institute 

Bay  State  School  of  Business 

Holy  Cross  Greek  Orthodox  TheokUcal  School 

North  Shore  Community  Colleiiie 

Mount  Wachusett  Community  Col  l<|ge- 
Western  New  England  College.. 

Wbeaton  College 

Wbeelock  College 

Williams  College 

Worcester  Junior  Collete 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 


Total,  78  institutions. 


Adrian  Collepe    

Albion  College :. 

Alma  College 

Alpena  Community  College 

Aquinas  College 

Calvin  College 

Calvin  Theological  Seminary 

Central  Michigan  University 

Lake  Michluan  College 

Clevy  College 

Dtvenport  College  of  Business 

Delta  College. .  

Detroit  Bible  College 

Detroit  College  of  Law 

Detroit  Institute  of  Technology 

Eastern  Michigan  University 

Andrews  University.. 

Ferris  Institute. 

Flint  Community  College 

Orand  Knplds  Baptist  Theological  ^minary 

Grand  Kaplds  Junior  College 

Orand  Valley  State  College 

Henry  Ford  Community  College... 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Jittson  Community  College 

Ealamaioo  College 

Kellogg  Community  College.. 

Lanjilng  Community  College 

Madonna  College 

Marygrove  Collece 

Mercy  College 

MarrfU  Palmer  Institute 

Michigan  Christian  Junior  College. 
Michigan  Technological  University 
Michigan  State  University  of  Agrksi  iture. 

Ntsareth  College. 

North  Central  Michigan  College 

Northern  Michigan  College 

Northwestern  Michigan  College 

OUvet  College 

Owosso  College 

Port  Huron  Junior  College 

Spring  Arbor  College 

Buoml  College 

I'nlverslty  of  Detroit 

rnlversity  of  Michigan    

Oakland  Coinmunlty  College 

S^inaw  Valley  Collete 

Lewis  Business  CoUeie 

Wtyne  State  University 

Western  Michigan  University 

Western  Theological  Seminary ^ 

Concordia  Lutheran  Junior  College  . 
Oakland  University 


Total,  SS  institutions. 


Augsburg  College  and  Theological  fttolnary. 

Austin  Junior  College 

Bemidji  State  College 

Bethany  Lutheran  College 

Bethel  College  and  Seminary 

Braiiierd  Junior  College 

Carleton  College 

Ctrilegeof  St.  Benedict 

Ci«egeofSt.  Catherine 

CoUegeof  St.  Scholastica 

CoOegeof  St.  Thanaa 

College  of  St.  Thomas     . 
Ctneordia  College  at  Moorliead... 

X2«»<M»  College  at  St.  Paul 

^"wer  Seminary 

«egiis  Falls  State  Junior  Cidiete." 
oastavus  Adolphus  College 


See  footnoto  at  end  of  table. 
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MICHIOAN 


MtKNCSOTA 


Federal 

coDtribution 

(fromOE 

r«cords) 


(1) 


$98,679 

37X000 

434,700 

46,000 

84,001 

X460 

81.000 

X622 

9.000 

32,692 

91.360 

2X700 

42,147 

47,290 

260,076 


X  667. 006 


33.300 

87,480 

90,000 

18,672 

28.710 

109,440 

6,480 

388,  678 

4,800 


49,800 
21,420 
4,886 
1X728 
22.690 

42X219 
3X900 

138.600 
2X939 


1X228 
48.000 
1X990 
127,380 
81,000 

"'62,'239 

X19« 

28.682 

12.091 

87. 870 

89,980 

3.018 

5X132 

191.999 

,  190, 917 

XOOO 

X269 

222,800 

1X000 

4X177 

1X436 

X743 

83,329 

34,020 

222,300 

,082,500 

144,000 

XOOO 

10,869 

492.300 

440.000 

X800 

7,853 

294,980 


X  681, 174 


20XM» 

X888 

482,100 

1X113 

61,840 

2,700 

8X340 

6X))0 

81,)87 

6X600 

66,700 

220,648 

33X940 

3X011 

2,720 

X400 

180,774 


Institutional 
contribution 
(1/9  of  col.  1) 


(2) 


$X520 

42,000 

4X300 

XOOO 

X344 

1,060 

XOOO 

408 

1.000 

X632 

1X150 

XI89 

X683 

X250 

27,786 


06X014 


X700 

9,720 

10,000 

2,074 

3,190 

12,160 

720 

43,175 

500 


2,380 
640 

1,628 

2,522 
47,368 

XlOO 
1X400 

X215 


X026 
XOOO 
1,555 
1X150 
XOOO 

""'6^916 

365 

X187 

1,843 

X430 

X905 

356 

X459 

21,335 

125,668 

1,000 

474 

24,700 

2,001 

X36S 

1,716 

627 

X259 

X780 

24,700 

120,278 

1X000 

1,000 

1,206 

54,700 

4X889 

600 

872 

32,770 


731,264 


29,323 

322 

53,567 

1,468 

X760 

300 

X260 

7,870 

X043 

7,400 

X300 

2X506 

37,660 

4,823 

302 

000 

1X086 


Collections 

to  be  re- 
loaned  (ik-om 
histitutjoiis) 

(3) 


$4,000 
25,000 
12,000 


IX  000 


1,476 

300 

1,827 


X500 
12,000 


366,794 


Carryover  ' 
funds  (from 
institutions) 


(4) 


8806 


XOOO 
'  1,668" 


600 

xaoo 

l.<*4 


2,000 
1,868 


Total  loan 
funiis  avail- 
able (sum  of 

cols.  1  to  4) 


(8) 


$70,000 
44X000 
80X000 

6X000 

10X000 

1X800 

0X000 

X026 

1X000 

)X)00 

11X000 

8X280 

4X8)0 

6X000 

891,480 


167, 127 


3.000 
•.'.000 


773 

7.000 

14,000 

1.200 

XOOO 


1.700 


460 

2,288 

1X000 

11,000 

31,000 

XOOO 


4,000 


1.600 

1.600 

1X000 

1,000 

4,960 

74 

810 

865 

XUOO 

4,0UU 

lOU 

2.500 

11,968 

93,426 


280 

2,940 

500 

3,000 

500 

325 

1,500 

2,000 

59,000 

7X000 


40,000 
39.?22 


10,000 


47X810 


2,000 
800 


961 
1,600 


100 
3X000 


1,896 


004 

200 


39,000 

XOOO 

2,200 

1,000 

336 

780 


870 


1X000 

1,000 

278 

321 

701 

2,000 

846 

360 

801 

1X824 

1X000 


27 


250 
2,970 

680 
1,301 


200 
39,000 


1X000 
1,000 

'i,"275 
2,800 


202,127 


1X000 

350 

XOOO 

320 

2,000 

""'ioo' 

X200 

7,500 

1X800 

XOOO 

X800 

26,000 

500 

200 


1X000 


X872 

1,430 

5,000 

100 


2,000 
IOO 
X600 
X600 
2,000 
147 


1,466 
008 


X140 


1X164,001 


42,000 

100,000 

100,000 

22,800 

40,800 

136,600 

X800 

477,780 

6,000 

1,896 

66,000 

26,800 

XOOO 

1X900 

27,600 

62X677 

67,000 

187,300 

3X180 

no 

2X000 
80,000 
17,016 

14X000 

100,000 
17,000 
7X100 
XOOO 
8X000 
1X000 
72,)00 

10X800 

X830 

07,802 

241.112 

1, 86X000 

1X000 

XOOO 

24X910 
20,760 
80,600 
1X800 
0»  896 
04,088 
40,000 

34X000 
1,277,778 

160,000 
1X000 
1X066 

697,000 

629,611 

XOOO 

1X000 

340,600 


7,991,376 


31X100 

XOOO 

54X667 

1X000 

60,600 

XOOO 

99,000 

77,000 

10X4)0 

9X300 

6X000 

28X000 

40X600 

4X200 

XUO 

XOOO 

220,000 


Number  of 
students 
estimated 
to  receive 
loans  (from 
institutions) 

(6) 


280 

TOO 

836 

00 

180 

16 

90 

36 

50 

65 

1«U 

47 

160 

170 

336 


1X206 


65 

200 

ISO 

88 

70 

218 

17 

808 

10 

2 

96 

85 

16 

22 

80 

922 

100 

473 

00 


08 

128 
39 

210 

280 
40 

447 
10 
76 
43 

108 

144 
16 

110 

342 

XOSO 

20 

20 

486 
40 
86 
42 
36 

202 
MO 

480 
1,900 

800 
20 


906 

1,061 

20 

20 

690 


1X480 


16 

1,050 

108 

80 

25 
ISO 
220 
165 
125 
170 
480 
671 

76 
7 

24 


n\ 

ml 

I 

ml 

i\ 

I 
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state  wd  fautHatlM 


HaaliiM  DniTMiKr 

HIbbing  Jonlor  C««|i. 
Itam  Juntor  C«difi._. 


MiMMBaoTA— oontlouad 


ManlHtarCoUvi 

HacPhafl  CoUmb  oI  Hialo. 

Maoksto  8ta(«  CoOaa 

IfhuMapolli  SclioelorArt.. 
MianeMU  BIMa  CoUatt.... 

Moorhaad  State  Canafi 

North  Caotral  BMa  CoUefe. 

Narthweatam  r 

St.  CkMid  State  i 

RaehMter  Junior  I 

St.  Joho't  UnlTeraltr... 

St.  MarylOoUace 

St.  Olal  OoOete 

St.  Paul  Blbla  CoUafB- 

UnlTerritjr  of  MtameaoU  at  MInnMpoiii. 

UniTeraitjr  of  MlnataaU  at  Dttluth 

\1rclnla  Junior  OtOtm 

WInons  State  OoOecft 

Wfllmar  Comraunlty  Colltfe 

Worthinftton  Junior  CoUece 


iCoOaia 

teOglhai.. 
ilor  Ooritt*- 


Totsl,  40  Inatitutlona. 


Federal 

eon  tri  but  Ion 

(fromOE 

reeords) 


(1) 


Alcorn  Acrioullural  and  Mechanical  Cotlete.. 

Relharen  CoUefC 

BtM  Mountain  Coileft 

J.  P.  Campbell  OoHm* 

Ckrke  Memorial  Calbce 

Oaaboma  Junior  CeOaat — 

Coptah  Lincoln  Jualar  CoUega 

naiu  SUte  CoOefa 

Katt  Central  Junfar  Callece 

Kast  Mjaainippi  Junior  CoUeca 

Hoimee  Junior  Callefe 

Itawamba  Junior  Ooiuace 

Jackson  SUte  CoUaita 

Janee  County  Juatar  Cellofe 

Mary  Ilotanet  Junior  OeUete 

MUlsapa  CeUrge 

MiMlnlppi  CoU(«B 

MIninippi  Induitriai  Coltefv 

UnlTenlty  or  Souttoni  MiaslMiMii 

UinlaBippi  State  ObHace  fer  Waaaea 

MWvippt  State  Umrenity 

MliaMppt  VaUer  Sta«a  Collete— 

Natohet  Junior  aoHate 

Nartheait  Mliriaiapl  Junior  C'aUtiie 

Northweat  MI«tMippi  Junior  OoUeg* 

Ukolana  Ooll(«e..- — 

Paarl  Rl««r  Junior  Oallece 

Prentia  Normal  aad  Industriai  InstltuU. — 

Boat  CoUece 

SouthwMtMiabiippt  Junior  Callece 

MlHlnippt  DelU  Jaaior  CoUege 

T.J.  Harrti Junior CoUe«e 

Tougaloo  Souther*  Christian  Callege 

UnlTenlty  of  Mlsilaiippl 

WiUiam  Carey  Callega 


Total,  W  iHtltotiou. 


r  OaileM 
selCoUei".- 
oone  Collein 


I  City. 


Central  Bible  Imtttala 

CaiMral  Methodtrt  Oaim 

CMttral  Mtaaotvl  Mala  CoUegi. 

Christian  CoUai* 

ATUaCoilM* 

Caacerdia  SemlaMT — 

Culver  r     " 

Crowder  CoUe«». 

\irmr(~ 

Evaojeel  i 

Fontboone < 

Hannlbal-La  ClraBn  Oellefli. 

Harris  Teachers  Oatlan 

MlMouri  Southern  CeUece 

Joalor  Colleia  I>tM1«  of  Jeff* 

Jualar  Collece  IMrtrM  of  St.  Lotus 

Junior  CoUete  o(  rial  RItw 

Metropolitan  JaaMr  ObUece 

Kaaaas  CUy  Alt  bwtKute 

Kansaa  CUy  Coaita  Oateopathy. 

KMsTllle  Colle»OaleopaUiy 

LlDBoln  UniTcedtr 

Uadeoweed  CoBmb  tm  Womaa 

Msay villa  CoUeaalaiMd  Heart 

Midweatem  BaptM  Tlieotoglaal  Saalnary.. 

Mtaaourl  Valley  OMIace _ 

Mflberly  Jualar  CMhn 

MtKhweat  MlaMariiMa  TeaAvs Cotbts. 
Northwast  Mlaaourt  State  OoOeie 

See  footnolp  »t  end  of  tablp. 


»M7,IW 

"■"•."«• 

iat,ws 

8,428 


3IW.00O 
.28,073 
18.000 

410.02S 
18,000 

IM.Me 

113,  MS 

270,000 

21,807 

1,018,1100 

1M.17S 
10,800 

218,708 

S,4M 

12,400 


6,442,938 


Instltutloaal 
oontributioa 
(l/»o(coLl) 

(2) 


302.883 


ioiai 

2i7S0 
4,740 
1^440 

7,882 

26.  «M 

04,900 

186,780 

30.8gT 

280,800 

280,100 

681,871 

203,1*0 

31,222 

6.871 

4,320 

""^613' 

123,284 

61,680 

■"■8,'«2 

13,740 

113,422 

46^000 

88v326 


3,18a  884 


88,758 

401790 

842,280 

8,086 

41. 4I« 

18.000 

78,300 

3.168 

18.475 

123.790 

63,080 

•7,080 

21295 

2.725 

3.  ISO 

67.963 

7,470 

7,78S 

18,098 

0 

0 

71,786 

21,810 

12,488 

0 

runs 

0 

»i7,7r 
an.  or 


317, 1 


14,  too 

887 

ST.IW 

'4i."«o" 

2,887 

2,000 
4A.2Z6 

2.000 
IS, SIO 
12.S74 
30,000 

2,308 

113,278 

17,130 

1,200 
24, 4U 

1.060 

3.800 


804.727 


CoUaetioBs 

to  be  re- 
loaned  (ktws 

instttutioni) 


(3) 


Carryerer ' 
hmds  (ham 
instttutions) 


(4) 


M.I 


8.000 

388 

31000 

lU 

'iine 

8,126 


24,000 

"i.'soo" 

3.100 
6.000 
8.000 
166.000 
14,400 


20,000 

"i'ioo 


402,110 


33,664 


ini 

'ii,'488' 

%78e 

627 

i.Me 

n.'ijo' 

8S4 

2,880 

10.900 

18,430 

2.288 

31.200 

28.800 

02.430 

22.570 

3.480 

831 

480 

738' 
13.884 
8,880 


1.630 
12.888 
81880 
11881 


21 041 


2.600 

•10 

1380 

2,600 

2M 

380 

"i"866' 

1,826 
1,000 
1000 

11,800 
4.000 

18.000 

1000 

3S.I41 
1.800 


81.108 

1.000 

033 

1,000 

26 

37.  &.Vi 

X144 

128 

1000 

1666 


1000 

1.161 

30.000 

1000 

90.000 

14.287 


4,C 


600 


211083 


371 4» 


7,040 
4.628 
71,384 

880 
4.882 
1000 
1700 

362 
4,278 
11790 
7,078 
7,590 
XVIS 

303 

no 

1441 
830 
886 

2,010 

0 

0 

7,874 

2.380 

1.187 

0 

11^888 

0 

38,818 

318X 


1.200 
200 

"i^ooo 

1.137 
1000 

""  ioo' 

700 

2.000 

60.000 

1034 


11.903 

1,838 

370 

2,39* 

340 

200 

1340 

II,  830 


Total  loan 
funds  avail- 
able (sum  of 
cols.  1  to  4) 


(6) 


3183,000 

1.000 

1008 

l.tO.000 

9.790 

444.552 

12.100 

126 

4S3.0QO 

41.790 

21000 

481250 

20. 000 

181,800 

130.000 

345.000 

36,876 

1.347.778 

200.000 

12.000 

200.000 

10.600 

31800 


Number  of 
atadeau 
estimated 
toraeeirs 

loans  (*-jm 


1060.307 


1.403 
1M8 


1«38 
8M 


1114 

20.000 

1.800 


181880 


11 804 

1906 

41.900 

•1 

326 

0 

4,900 

0 

2.008 

1000 

1.430 

1.600 

800 

83 


984 
800 
390 

lor 

0 

0 

2.200 

1,«80 

27 

0 

1881 

14 

11080 

81783 


37.600 
300 

298 
2.800 

237 
1.2S 

260 

"i.'Tio' 

1100 

700 

11000 

31000 


163.1 


1000 

1517 
300 

»M 

0 

0 

600 

0 

900 

0 

2.814 

1.900 

80 

• 

0 

0 

0 

28 

1,800 

1.888 

11 018 

800 

tt88 

1.108 

1441 

0 

11888 


361060 
1,618 

m 

2.388 
348 

81080 

4,280 

133,080 

31000 

7,068 

17,488 

180 

371008 

11000 

30.000 

1U,000 

191000 

30.000 

390.000 

291888 

6S0.444 

269,000 

31000 

7,888 

T,988 

tn 

1000 

137,238 

71900 

1,738 

1808 

11810 

131006 

871088 

111.881 


4, 071184 


81080 

81  TOO 

761444 

11800 

41348 

31000 

92.000 

1520 

41*8 

141808 

71000 

71500 

31000 

1120 

1800 

•1000 

1100 

1029 

24.000 

1.888 

14.818 

81 860 

27.000 

11080 

14« 

141,  Ml 

•88 

«U.«8» 

•81  OH 


} 

31 
2S0 

9 
9U 


m 

49 


200 

610 
US 

',m> 


a 
« 


13,4 


7* 


M 
SB 

71 


» 

m 

111 

178 
118 

in 

414 
1,118 

1,268 

■ 
18 
18 


146 


11 
106 
326 
710 


m 


148 

71 
« 
141 

21 
75 
301 

lU 

126 

108 

29 

40 

1900 

30 

90 

10 

0 

8 

279 

49 

M 

9 

2n 

8 

m 

Tit 
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Stai 


PKkCofcfe--- 

Rockhurst  College.... 

g(  Umls  CoUegs  o(  Pharmacy 

gt!  Louis  butituta  o(  Music. 

gt.  LouLs  Univenlty 

gt.  Pauls  CoUo».. _._.--.- 

goothrast  Missouri  State  CoUege_ 

goutbweat  Baptist  College 

goathW^st  Missouri  State  College.. 

guptiens  College -. 

TifWoCollegr... 

I'niTprslty  of  MIssonrt  at  ICanaaa  ~  . 
Iniwrsity  of  Missouri  at  Columbia . 

I'airarsity  of  Missouri  at  Rolls . 

Vnlfrnity  of  Missoori  at  St.  Louis. . 
WuhiDfcton  Univenlty — 

Wfb«t*r  College — 

WMtminster  CoUegl 

WUllain  Jewell  CoOSiB 

WOlisiu  Woods  ColleiB.... 


MB  iftinti— oootlmiad 


Total,  49  iistttutloos. 


imdlBstUutiaa 


Federal 

oootribution 

(from  OE 

records) 


(1) 


Cly 


MOKTAMA 

Carroll  Conog* 

College  of  Qreat  Fails. 

E«t«m  Montana  CaOsge  of  EdueatMn. 

Itoutana  CoUege  of  MioM.  Scienoe,  Ukd  Technology. 

Montana  State  UoHcrrity. 

Uatvertlty  of  Maotana 

Nortbern  Montana  CoBege. 
Roeky  Mountain  CoUege... 
West  Montana  CoUege  »f  Educatioa . .. 


Total,  9  instituttons. 


Colkfe  of  St.  Mary 

Cooeordia  Teachers  CoUege 

Cnlghlao  Univantty 

Dm  College 

Doand  College 

Dnehesne  CoUege  o(  Hw  Sacred  Heid 

HtotiniB  College... 

lieCook  Junior  CoHege 

Midland  Lutheran  College 

Mnnldpal  Unlversitr  of  Omaha... 

Chadron  State  Cobege 

Kearney  SUte  CoUege 

P«ni  SUte  CoUege 

Wiyne  SUte  College 

Nebraska  Wesleysa  University.... 

Scottsblull  Collet!* 

The  Hiram  Soott  College 

VBlon  College 

rnlvenity  of  NebrMka. 

York  Coliefe 


ToUl,  20  institutloiis. 


Talverslty  of  Nevada. 


Dartmouth  College 

Keene  Teachers  ODllece 

New  England  College 

Plymouth  Teachers  Oellege.. 

Rivier  College 

SI.  Anselms  College 

Franoonia  College 

I'nlTerslty  of  New  Hampahlie 

Franklin  Pierce  CoUege 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  College 


1  r  IV  HAMrsBni 


Total,  10  Instltutlons- 


Jllooianeld  College  

C  Jdwell  College  tor  Wemeo 

ColleKoofat.  Elizabeth 

I>rew  University 

Wrlelgh  nicklnsoB  UnlveriVy... 

l-eorpan  Court  College 

Ula^boro  SUte  CoHega 

Jersey  City  8UU  OolKge.."!!!!" 

Monmouth  College 

Montclair  State  CoHege 

New  irt.  College  of  Ei^ineering 

Newark  Sute  CoUece.. 

fttonon  Stau  College * 

PriDoelon  Theologieal  Seminary... 

Wneeton  UnlveraHy 

Rider  Coflege * 

a^'  '^  8*^  WHtirrttylllll 

St.  Pettrs  College..... ....,.; 

.Sec  footaote  at  end  of  table! 
CXn 300— Part  4 


MKBKAaS* 


mw  juagT 


187.300 
81060 
11640 
11888 

1323 

138.800 

78.970 

191000 

55.976 

106,860 

141610 

604.000 

110.700 

11500 

348.750 

108.900 

25.200 

85.900 

11306 


4.984.002 


122,065 
74,833 
81,000 
11000 
181550 
199,800 
32,806 
61900 
29,047 


InstituUoDal 
contribution 
(1/9  of  eoL  1) 


(2) 


811000 


30,680 
35,010 
131600 
47,070 
42,647 
47,096 
81,000 

"«lo66' 

108,800 

108,000 

81,000 

37,9«2 

64,000 

84,675 

7,335 

40,900 

41030 

334,000 

41363 


1,371646 


141126 


280,800 
82,713 
62,390 
74,480 
41747 

131,680 
31400 

361850 
11000 

31  or 


1,011906 


31700 

31606 

71160 

161060 

279,000 

14,086 

09,000 

77.130 

181409 

101600 

31000 

M,600 

41360 

11000 

401198 

74,790 

434,745 

71300 


19,700 
1460 

1008 

1221 

74,000 

388 

11300 

1662 

11687 

1175 

11,860 

11290 

96.000 

12.300 

1.600 

31760 

12.100 

2.800 

9.600 

1,47V 


641234 


U,6«6 
1314 
1000 
2,000 
31060 
22,300 
1646 
7.100 
1337 


CoUeetioiis 

tobe  re- 
loaned  (from 
institutions) 


(9) 


8S08 

1000 

2.300 

1000 

81000 

31 

11000 

478 

1000 

1000 

600 

21000 

81000 

7,000 

• 

61000 

7.000 

1.700 

1000 

689 


471181 


1000 
1131 
4,000 
2,808 
31000 
1000 
1.060 
1300 
1300 


Carryover  ' 
funds  (from 
Institutloas) 


(4> 


81888 

1808 

1,308 

1,7*1 

31000 

277 

1000 

0 

1000 

349 

1,000 

11,900 

11000 

21000 

0 

31080 

1000 

188 

1009 

4.844 


191381 


160 

400 

300 

31100 

looe 


Total  loan 
funds  avail- 
able (sum  of 
cols.  1  to  4) 


(6) 


3101000 

71000 

34.000 

27,008 

851080 

4.888 

171008 

81000 

174,087 

61000 

121000 

201000 

850,000 

151000 

11888 

467. 888 

i3l«oe 

80,808 

103,000 

310OO 


114U 


90.001 


1286 
1880 
14.600 
1310 
4.738 
1344 
1100 

""7,"o66' 

11300 

uooo 

1000 
1083 
1000 

7,178 
815 
4,600 
4,770 
36.000 
1018 


151638 


11136 


81,300 
1190 
IftlO 
1377 
108S 

11830 
1000 

20,890 
2.000 
1803 


111133 


4.300 

4,300 

1360 
11120 
31,000 

1,668 
11,000 

1670 
31713 
31,600 

4,000 
11600 

1160 

2,000 
4i,88» 

1310 
41306 

17B0 


64,871 


898 
1,100 
17.000 
4.008 
7,100 
IMO 
1600 

"x'tM 

1000 

1000 
11000 

1600 
31000 

1000 
390 

"iTse" 

35,000 
1100 


121062 


1000 


81000 
2,400 
2,000 
1.600 
1900 
1100 


UOOO 


107,600 


1,900 
11040 
2,000 
1  960 
41000 
1,171 
1000 
4,800 
1360 
1000 
4,600 
lOOO 


1188 

7,388 

11000 

7, 880 


708 
7U 


31080 


264 
11008 
11000 
11,476 

1000 
330 
400 

lOOO 


UOOO 
1000 

UOOO 
1,600 


1808 

UOOO 
976 


87,308 


1,800 


1000 

007 

388 

234 

2.170 

1.900 


141660 
81888 
01400 
21000 
281088 
211000 
37,600 
n,088 
31330 


Number  o( 
studeoU 
estimated 
toreoelve 
loans  (from 
Institutions) 

(6) 


961770 


34,000 
61088 
171888 
07,808 
61878 
82.008 
•7.600 
818 
71008 

mooo 

131000 

117,000 

37,136 

71000 

71390 

1400 

41000 

61000 

401000 

61355 


1,731644 


181310 


1,670 


14,871 


4.000 


4,100 

11860 


342 
LOOO 


7.019 
18^8 
7,600 

'i'ioo' 

"'lio' 

1788 
1000 
1488 


381000 
91000 
01300 
84.600 
61500 

157,300 
31000 

321600 
31000 
41008 


1,361 008 


41900 
S18I8 

91000 

mooo 

361000 
17,008 

131  too 
•1900 

«2,180 

321080 
«t,000 

111080 
UOOO 
31008 

491000 
UOOO 

181,090 


138 

148 

«t 


18 


126 
644 

836 

L3n 

238 


!•• 

•8 
3M 


11986 


246 

160 

173 

66 


78 
38 
H 


188 
318 

130 


106 
140 
180 
IT 
190 
130 
816 
130 


3W 

•0 
196 

9* 
944 

•8 


1«3 


180 

87 

116 

Ml 


371 
660 

190 
260 
IM 

38 


1,083 


4756 
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8Ut«  aad  instUutloa 


NKw  jSMKT— eoBtlnued 

Setoo  H»ll  UnlT«f«tty 

Shelton  Collew 

BtcTens  Institute  of  Teefanolocr 

Trentoo  Junior  CoUtt* 

Trenton  Btsto  CoUac^ 

Union  Junior  CoUet* 

Vpaula  Collcce . .. 

Wwtmtnatcr  Choir  CoUeie 


Total,  26  Uutilutlons. 


NEW  MXfKO 


College  of  St.  Joaepb  on  the  Rio  Urande 

Eaitem  New  Mexico  University 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University 

New  Mexico  In^ltute  of  Mining  and  TedaMdogy . 

New  Mexico  MUltary  Institute 

New  Mexico  StaU  UnlTenity 

Western  New  Mexico  University 

St.  Mlefaaels  Collefe 

St.  John  C<dl6ge 

University  of  New  Mexico 


Total,  10  institutions 


NIW  TOSE 

Academy  of  Aeronautics 

Adelphl  University 

Alfred  University 

Bank  Street  Collete  of  Edueation „ 

Bard  College , 

Bronx  Conimnnlty  College 

Brooklyn  College 

Broome  Teetanioal  Community  CoUege 

Canlsius  Collen 

Casanovia  Colfcie 

City  College  of  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Manhattan  Comraunlty  College 

Clarkson  Collete  of  Technology 

Klngshorough  Community  College 

Colgate  University 

CoUezeof  Mount  St.  Vincent , 

CoUegeofNew  Kochelle 

College  of  St.  Ro<» _. , 

Columbia  I'nlvwslty 

Cooper  Union 

Cornell  University ..... 

Coming  Community  CoUece 

D '  You  vlUe  College 

Klmlra  College 

Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 

Fordham  University 

Fulton  Montgomery  Community  College . 

Hamilton  College 

Hartwlck  CoUece 

Hobart  and  WUTfaun  Smith  College 

Hobtra  College 

Holy  Trtalty  Orthodox  Seminary , 

Houghton  CoUefp 

Uudaoo  Valley  Commimlty  CoUege. 

Hunter  College  of  City  of  New  York 

lonaCoDege , 

Ithaca  CoUmtf 

Jamestown  Community  College 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 

Jullliard  School  of  Music 

Keuka  College 

Kbigs  College : , 

Ladycllfl  College 

Le  Moyiie  College 

Long  Island  University 

Manhattan  College 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 

Manhattaiivllle  College  of  Sacred  Heart 

Maimea  College  of  Music 

Martet  College   

Marymouut  College 

Marymount  Manhattan  CoUege 

Mercy  College 

Mills  College  of  Education 

Motaawk  Valley  Technical  Institute 

Mount  St.  Joseph  College 

Mount  St.  Mary  Collage 

Nasareth  College 

New  School  for  Soda]  Research 

New  York  City  Community  College^ 

New  York  Collego  of  Music , 

New  York  Institute  of  Technology ... 

New  York  Medical  CoUege 

New  York  University 

Niagara  University 

Notre  Dame  Collete  of  Staten  Island— 

Nyaek  Missionary  CoUege 

Orange  County  Commmiity  CoDife 

Pace  CoUege 


Federal 

eootrlbution 

(froraOE 

records) 


(1) 


I337.S00 


144.000 
4,383 

175,282 

8,SW 

74,21iO 

30,37S 


8, 124, 720 


7B,8S7 
88,800 

109,218 

14, 4W 

3,461 

144,834 
68,860 
88,728 
33,400 

301,080 


883,302 


»,000 

44,100 

83,577 

6,300 

7,020 

1,737 

24,300 

28,112 

175,113 

too 

207,000 

46,000 

110,7(10 

7,428 

130,800 

28,008 

06, 831 

33,040 

832,060 

0 

484,080 

5,828 

28,800 

97.200 

43,200 

270,180 

18.000 

47,700 

27.000 

85,975 

448.200 

2.133 

62,382 

0 

134.880 

93,713 

618.280 

18.000 

8.100 

13.800 

37,890 

82,816 

0 

66,600 

268,011 

117,000 

19.800 

97,652 

18,000 

91,380 

62,429 

13.800 

8.419 

20.902 

21.867 

43.200 

33.430 

20^790 

0 

1,660 

22.080 

33,761 

0 

880,400 

140,880 

13.880 

88,710 

1,600 

66,800 


Institutional 
contribution 
(1/9  of  001.1) 

(2) 


$37,800 


16,000 

487 

19,476 

080 

8,280 

3,376 


347,193 


8,873 
6,800 

12,138 

1,610 

3te 

16,104 
6,840 
6,628 
2,600 

33,680 


94,822 


1,000 

4,900 

6,953 

710 

880 

193 

2,700 

3,124 

19,466 

100 

23,000 

8,000 

13,310 

828 

15,800 

3,211 

7,280 

2,560 

88,109 

0 

80^560 

647 

3,200 

10,800 

4,800 

30,020 

2,000 

8,300 

3,000 

6.  210 

49,800 

237 

6.928 

0 

14,980 

10.412 

68,604 

'2.000 

900 

1,800 

4,210 

9,202 

0 

7,400 

29,779 

13,100 

2,200 

10,839 

2,000 

10.150 

6,936 

1,800 

988 

2,383 

2,397 

4,800 

8,718 

2,310 

0 

184 

2,480 

3,781 

0 

64.489 

15,680 

1.806 

6,190 

400 

II 200 


Collections 

to  be  re- 
loaned  (from 
Institutions) 


(3) 


39,600 


10.000 
1,283 
3,000 
1,210 
9,000 
7,000 


1*3,302 


5.220 
5.800 

10,000 

3,200 

880 

17,106 
3,600 
2,800 


17,000 


68,005 


0 

20,000 

3,000 

1,480 

2,000 

380 

800 

1,900 

IS,  000 

0 

14,000 

0 

8011 

0 

5,000 

300 

20,  000 

0 

85,000 

0 

55.000 

428 

4,000 

5,000 

3,000 

l.'.OOO 

0 

',800 

2,000 

8,793 

18,000 

130 

10,629 

0 

3,000 

'24,000 

25,000 

1. 000 

1,-200 

0 

2,000 

434 

1,200 

8,000 

75,254 

IH.00O 

3,000 

0 

0 

1,500 

2.800 

1.900 

0 

780 

6,  WO 

0 

0 

(MO 

0 

3.388 

0 

3,000 

0 

50,000 

31,500 

95 

4,000 

-2,000 

3,000 


Carryover  ' 
funds  (from 
Institutions) 


(4) 


r20,000 
1.944 
5,000 
1,647 
2.242 
7,290 
9,600 
3,000 


109,304 


300 

8,800 

'2,000 

300 

274 

18,787 


1,280 

'ab^obb' 


61,411 


0 

1,000 

4,000 

1,480 

0 

720 

800 

4,364 

12, 341 

0 

6,000 

0 

16,400 

0 

0 

8,884 

6,200 

3,000 

30,000 

10,400 

71,000 

-200 

3,000 

12,000 

6.000 

3,300 

0 

8,800 

1,000 

2,388 

0 

2.000 

8,828 

'2,330 

0 

15,000 

70,000 

0 

9,600 

0 

2,000 

7,548 

200 

3,000 

'20,706 

'23,000 

1.000 

6.609 

0 

2,000 

1,135 

100 

246 

2,100 

6,036 

0 

89« 

1,250 

II 

4,918 

0 

'2,488 

4,868 

80^000 

12,000 

860 

100 

0 

\000 


Total  loan 
funds  avail- 
able (sum  of 
cols.  1  to  4) 

(6) 


8404,800 

1,944 

176,000 

7,800 

200,000 

18,000 

101, 100 

43,760 


3, 744, 879 


94,280 
79,000 

133,380 

19,600 

6,000 

196,080 
60,000 
60,000 
26.000 

882,800 


1,074,630 


10,000 
70,000 
66.830 
10,000 
10,800 
8,000 
28,000 
37,800 

225,000 
1,000 

280,000 
80,000 

150,000 
8,280 

160,000 
36,000 
98,790 
28,600 

606,089 
10^400 

631,800 

7,100 

89,000 

128,000 
87,000 

315,800 
20^000 
61,000 
88,000 
701826 

813,000 

4,800 

88,282 

2,330 

182,800 

144,128 

781,944 
21,000 
19,800 
1^000 
46,100 

100,000 

1,400 

86,000 

393,760 

170,000 
26,000 

115,000 
20,000 

105,000 

73,000 

17,000 

9,600 

26,175 

37,800 

48,000 

38,060 

25,000 

11 

10,150 

24.800 

43,000 

4,868 

744,889 

200^000 

1^000 

06^000 

6^000 

70^000 


Number  of 
studeiii.s 
estimated 
to  receive 
loans  (from 
institution!!) 

(«) 


430 

in 

27S 
30 

too 

90 
144 


7,422 


105 
280 
330 

ai 

10 
482 
lit 
I'D 

38 
880 


2,336 


ao 

125 

■a 

27 
20 
40 

Ti 

3U 

2 

400 

n 

278 
46 

210 
37 

in 

51 
1,W5 

14 
M5 

24 

W 

177 

140 

440 

W 

105 

100 

106 

610 

8 

\X 

875 

195 

165 

1,025 

48 

22 

33 

74 

157 

2 

i™ 

.S30 

425 

S( 

180 

30 

IM 

73 

35 

12 

51 

2H) 

711 

!>!> 

40 

0 

3I> 

is 
m 

10 
tl35 
250 

40 
170 

20 

96 
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NEW  y<)BK— contlmwd 

Pifsons  School  of  Derign 

Polytwiinie  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

Fniit  Institute -.- 

Queensborough  OomiBunity  CVjIlege. 
QoBens  College  of  City  of  New  York. 

Kianelaer  Polytaahnle  Instituta 

Raberts  Wesleyan  CoUege 

Rocfaester  Instituta  of  Tedmokigy — 

Rotsry  mil  CoUees 

Russell  ,«a(!e  CoUaie 

SU  Bemardlne  of  Sleiia  CoUegs 

St,  Bona  venture  Uaivenity 

St.  Francis  CoUen - 

St.  John  Fisher  OoUega,  Inc 

St.  John's  Ifnlversity.- 

St.  Josppli's  Collecs  for  Women 

8t  Lawrence  Unlvarslty 

8t  Thomas  Aquinas  CoUeee... 

Sk  Vladimir's  Orthodox  Theological  %(nlnary 

SMib  LavTence  (ToUege 

gUdmore  College 

Staten  Lsland  Commanity  College 

Slate  University  of  New  York  at  Bin^liamton. 

Sl»tc  University  of  New  York  at  All)»ily 

State  University  of  New  York  College  at  Brockport 

State  University  of  New  York  Colleg«  at  Buffalo '. 

State  University  of  Naw  York  CoUega  at  Cortland 

SUte  University  ol  New  York  College  at  Fredonla — , 

Slate  University  of  New  York  College  at  Qeneaeo 

Stat*  liniversily  of  New  York  College  at  New  Paltx 

State  University  of  New  York  College  at  Oneonta 

Stale  University  of  New  York  CoUep*  nt  Oswep)- 

State  University  of  New  York  College  nt  Plattiburgh 

Stale  University  of  New  York  Collcfrt  at  Potsdam 

State  University  of  Now  York  Oradunte  .'School  of  PubUc  Aflalm 

Sute  University  of  New  York  nt  Stony  Brook 

State  University  of  New  York  Maritime  College 

State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry 

Sute  University  of  New  York  Downsiete  Medical  Center 

State  t'niversily  of  New  York  Upstate  Medical  Center - 

Slate  University  of  Kew  York  Agrirailtural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Morrisvllie... 

State  University  of  New  York  Agricnlttirul  and  Technical  Institute  at  Alfred 

State  Iniversily  of  Kew  York  Africtitural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Canton  

State  University  of  New  York  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  CobieskiU 

State  University  of  New  York  AgriculUiral  and  Technical  Institute  at  Delhi. 

Sute  University  of  New  York  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Farmlogdale 

Syracuse  University 


1  iiion  College  and  University 

Vnion  Theological  Seminary 

Slate  University  of  New  York  at  Bulf4lo-. 

1  nlversily  of  Rodieeter 

Vaasar  College 

Wigner  College 

Yeahiva  University... 

Catan-  Rose  Institute  of  Art 

UiUen  College  and  University,  Albai^  College  of  Pharmacy. 

I'nlon  College  and  University,  Albany  I^aw  School. 

Columhla  University  Barnard  Collegt.. 

Coluinhia  University  Teachers  College  . 

Columhia  University  College  of  Phariaacy.. 

Vtka  College  ol  Syracuse  University^ 

Rabbinical  Academy 


Total,  131  Institutions. 


NO  RTH  CASOUNa 


rC«Ue! 


Aiiicultural  and  Technical  College.. 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 

Aiheville  Biltmore  College 

Atlantic  Christian  CoHege 

Barber  Scotia  CoUege 

Betaiont  Abbey  Collage ■ 

Bennett  College 

Brerard  College 

Campbell  College 

reolral  Piedmont  Community 

Catawba  College 

Charlotte  ColleBC 

Cbovan  ('ollege 

College  of  the  Albemarle 

Ravidson  College 

fiuke  University 

|««  C  arol  Ina  Coliege  ... 

Ktoabelh  City  State  Teachers  Colle^ . 

fua  College 

FayettevlUe  State  CoUege 

Bt^ndrewi  Presbyterian  College... 
Gardner  Webb  Junigr  C«Uege,  Inc.., 
(iiccnsboro  CoUece  ., 

pulllofdColIegft..."" 
Jllgh  Point  Colli 


Johnson  C.  Smith  XJidvWsttVI 
\-»  McRae  CoUsmI. 
LMpIr  Rhyne  oSSmJ.:.'.:.'. 
Livingstone  CoUefs. 


See  footnote  at  end  of  lable. 


See  footnote  at  end  of  Ubie. 


Federal 

contribution 

(from  OE 

records) 


(1) 


$31,060 

38,700 

864.300 

225 

131,218 

606,300 

167,300 

7,587 

66.430 

62,100 

61,272 

7a  200 

26,468 

81,688 

254.253 

20,763 

66.868 

10,000 

6,210 

17,100 

41.538 

3.180 

193.800 

457,200 

401,843 

444,510 

331,200 

401,224 

283,134 

284,400 

288,072 

411,300 

298,380 

372,150 

24,074 

Va,  550 

65,700 

73,170 

3,241 

5,850 

66,802 

123,615 

134, 874 

78,300 

123,300 

83,700 

418,500 

143,384 

9,000 

946,716 

246,600 

33,300 

128,250 

831,550 

0 

0 

4,866 

36,000 

335,800 

9,000 

126,065 

21,240 


Institutional 
contribution 
(1/9  of  col.  1) 

(2) 


16,006,502 


200,250 

220,140 

14,400 

68.688 

8.190 

14.642 

107.204 

16,180 

171.180 

8,822 

48,550 

16.961 

57,330 

15.300 

42,364 

463,818 

251,100 

07,789 

84.015 

87,300 

62,110 

21.600 

17.141 

48,068 

39,600 

78,262 

22.S0O 

62,914 

66,700) 


$3,650 

4,300 

02,700 

26 

14,880 

67,367 

18,888 

843 

6.270 

6,900 

6,808 

7,800 

2,041 

6,743 

28.250 

2,307 

6.285 

i.m 

600 

1.900 

4.615 

360 

21.600 

60.800 

44.616 

49,390 

36,800 

44,861 

28.126 

31,600 

28,675 

45,700 

33,150 

41,380 

2,678 

16,950 

7.300 

8,130 

360 

650 

7,423 

13,738 

14.986 

8.700 

13.700 

9,300 

46,500 

15.932 

1,000 

105,191 

27.400 

3,700 

14,250 

36,839 

0 

0 

507 

4,000 

37,311 

1,000 

14,007 

2,360 


^oUeetlons 
to  be  re- 
loaned  (ftwa 
institutions) 


(3) 


1,778,409 


23.250 

'.i4,460 

1,600 

7,632 

910 

1,627 

11,911 

1,798 

19,020 

960 

5,894 

1,885 

6.370 

1.700 

4.708 

'5I.SS8 

27,900 

10,888 

9,335 

9,700 

8,790 

2.400 

1.905 

5,339 

4.400 

8,696 

2,800 

6,900 

7,800 


8500 

7,000 

30,000 

300 

2.000 

13.000 

4.000 

6,670 

8,000 

2,000 

4.600 

3,000 

2.860 

1,250 

22.100 

3.000 

30,000 

0 

0 

0 

1.000 

1.000 

8.600 

17.000 

7.800 

12.000 

12,000 

16.250 

4.200 

5,000 

8,151 

18,000 

6,000 

4,000 

125 

2,000 

2,000 

12.000 

1,800 

3.800 

6,000 

16,280 

12,000 

9,000 

4.000 

17.000 

20^000 

30,000 

0 

12,000 

64,000 

0 

7.500 

8,000 

0 

0 

4,835 

0 

1,500 

500 

9,428 

0 


Carryover  ' 
tonds  (hvm 
institutions) 


(4) 


1,069,960 


10,000 
7,000 


11,680 
1,100 
1,476 
3,285 
1,668 
4,300 

100 
4.872 

644 
3,800 


87,500 

0 

23,000 

1,200 

5.330 

20.000 

400 

21.000 

4,300 

0 

420 

1,000 

994 

439 

4.286 

3,300 

20,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

61.400 

20,000 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

15,370 

4,000 

3,492 

0 

0 

0 

126 

3,500 

0 

4.700 

800 

0 

2.000 

14.400 

8,883 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

15,000 

0 

1.000 

2,000 

3,000 

0 

0 

18 

838 

02 

0 

1,500 

8,061 

0 

0 


Total  loan 
fimds  BvaU- 
able  (sum  of 

cols.  1  to  4) 


(5) 


749,549 


15,000 
2,000 


3,000 

800 
32 


129 


1.198 
8.634 
1,310 
4,000 


2,600 

2,000 

32,847 

15.000 

6,000 

15,000 

1,860 

995 

7  300 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

100 

2,000 

1.864 

3.090 

6,000 

2.866 

6,000 

30,000 

14.422 

sao 

8,800 

100 

8.000 

vm 

3.000 

843,800 

80^000 

680,000 

1.7&0 

153,126 

706, 6«7 

190,288 

88^080 

72,000 

71,000 

78,000 

82,000 

88.250 

60,120 

308,880 

28,870 

112,860 

11.111 

6.900 

30.00* 

47.660 

8.100 

376.000 

545.000 

453,659 

601,900 

380,000 

4a2,066 

300,830 

325.000 

296.390 

478.000 

887,800 

417,800 

27,000 

175,000 

78,000 

98.000 

6^000 

10,000 

83,228 

168,000 

170, 743 

96,000 

141,000 

110,000 

490^000 

204.316 

10.000 

1.064. 907 

340.000 

4a  000 

150.000 

876,880 

18 

888 

10.000 

40.000 

376,111 

15,661 

14a  WO 

28,000 


19, 804, 610 


387,800 

253.600 

16.000 

91,000 

11,000 

17,777 

122,400 

ia778 

194,500 

11,100 

64.450 

3a  800 

71,800 

17,000 

51.660 

563,300 

300,000 

111,800 

iaa680 
loaooo 
eaooo 

36,000 
34.000 
61.249 
70,000 
102.000 
38,000 
76,000 
76,000 


Number  o( 
students 
estimated 
to  receive 
loans  (from 
Institutions) 

(6) 


78 

go 

900 

8 

ZIO 

l,OU 

MO 
•• 

ne 

•» 

Ui 

26« 
60 
80 

660 
48 

ItO 
«t 
M 

4a 

78 
88 
431 
860 
787 
886 
070 
774 
460 
546 
830 
803 
750 
560 
70 
600 
130 
140 

e 

U 

Hi 

280 
275 
160 
300 
183 
725 
288 

60 

2,641 

400 

80 

256 

I.  000 

0 

• 

SO 
188 
538 

28 
290 

31 


88,808 


660 
512 

60 
184 

44 

42 
306 

38 
354 

40 
IDS 

65 
110 

17 
136 
704 
750 
600 
133 
388 
165 

65 

80 
158 
190 
360 

00 
UO 
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etMc  ud  Inttttottw 


NOBm  CABOUNA— oontinucd 

LooMnvc  CoUat* 

Utn  HUl  Codec* 

Itowlltb  College 

Metbodlat  CoUe«e 

MttebeU  CoU««c 

Moatreat-Andenoo  CoUege,  Ino 

Moont  OUTe  Jonkr  CoUege 

North  CiroUna  CoUege  ftt  Durham 

North  Carolina  Wealeyan  College,  Ine. 

Paaee  College — 

Pembroke  ^tate  CoUege 

Pieiflcr  CollMe 

Piedmont  Bible  College,  Ine 

Stoeens  CoUege ... 
acred  Heart  Junior  CoUege 

Bt,  Aognstinf*  College ._ 

Salem  CoUege 

Bhaw  Cnlverslty 

University  of  North  Carolina  (Chap.  H.) 

University  of  North  Carolina  Bute  CoUege  (Raleigh) 

TJnivendty  of  North  Carolina  at  Oreensboro 

Wake  Forest  College 

Western  Carolina  College ....„...„..„...„... 

Wilmington  CoUege 

Wlognte  CoUege 

Winjton  Salem  Btata  CoUege 

Klttrrll  CoUege 

Southern  Pilgrim  CoUrge 


Total,  57  institutions. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Biamar^  Jonior  College 

Lake  Region  Junior  C<dlege 

Jamestown  CoUege 

llary  CoUege  

North  DakoU  State  University 

North  DakoU  School  of  Forestry 

North  DakoU  State  School  of  Bcienee 

Ellendale  StaU  Teachers  CoUege 

DIektaison  Bute  CoUege 

MayrUle  StaU  College 

Minot  StaU  CoUege 

Valley  City  State  CoUege 

University  of  North  DakoU 


Total,  IS  institutions. 


Antioch  Collate 

Ashland  CoUege 

Baldwin  WaUaoe  CoUege 

BlulTtaa  CoUege 

Bowling  Oreen  State  University 

Capital  Unlveristy 

Case  Institute  of  Tsclmology ......... 


Central  State  CoUege. 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Moslo 

CIrveland  Marshall  Law  School 

Coll<«e  of  Mount  8t.  Joseph  on  Ohio.. 

College  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Springs 

College  of  SteubenvlUe 

College  of  Wooeter. 

Cnyaboga  Community  CoUege 

Defiance  CoUege 

Deolson  Unirenity. 


Dyke  CoUege. . . 
Cleveland  State  Untventty. 

rtndUy  CoUege 

Pranklln  University 

Heidelberg  CoUege 

Hiram  CoUege 

John  CarroU  University 

Kent  State  UniversHy 


Kenyon  College... 

Lake  Brto  CoUege 

Uraoline  CoUege 

Walsh  CoUife 

Western  CoUege  for  Wonxa 

Weatem  Reserve  University.... 

WUberforoe  University 

WOmingtoo  CoUege 

Wtttanberg  Univentty 

Xavier  Univvrsity 

Yoongstown  University 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Art..<(. 

Columbus  College  of  Art  and  Design.. 


Total,  «6  Instltuttons. 


Baoone  CoUeae 

Bmedletina  CoUege 

Betteny  NaMreoe  CoUege 

CaBMNB  State  AfTicultaral  CeOeg*. 
Ceatiml  Pilgrim  College 


OEUaOMA 


Federal 

oontrlbation 

(fromOE 

records) 


(1) 


$14,040 
18,003 
17,380 

ao.as7 

22,883 

11,430 

0,780 

406,000 

41,808 


20,070 
•4,080 


80,180 

2,701 

286,780 

19,800 

220,232 

607,000 

411,760 

100,360 

40,  WO 

140^400 

14.840 

10^003 

00^000 

17,100 

1,730 


6, 088,330 


18,000 
43,081 
10,813 
12,802 

308.083 

8,628 

38,808 

13,800 

120,460 
40,060 
88,126 
81.670 

647,100 


1.468.064 


107,100 

104,618 

300,000 

106,  too 

386^100 

174.348 

233,100 

200,360 

3,081 

0,800 

60, 400 

4\oao 

11\020 
48,488 

28.800 

112,186 

6^801 

18,108 

87,780 

101, 781 

1,800 

108,048 

84.160 

104,707 

300,764 

22,006 

17,108 

13,803 

86,431 

22.036 

362,367 

61.300 

27,000 

311,800 

140^107 

108,900 

7,331 

0,900 


7,6fl^471 


U,810 


131,760 

13,788 

7,088 


Institutional 
contribution 
(1/0  of  col.  1) 

(2) 


8ee  footnote  at  end  of  tabic. 


tl,8«0 
1,784 
1,100 
2,300 
3,8U 
1.270 
760 

48,000 
4,666 


2,280 
10,480 


4,860 

807 

81,780 

3,300 
24, 470 
06,400 
46,760 
12,160 

6,200 
I^600 

1,680 

1,178 

laooo 

1,901 
192 


86^37g 


2,000 
4,884 
1,168 
1.423 

44,232 

626 

3,961 

1.600 

14.060 
4,880 
6,128 
6,730 

71,000 


162.108 


11,900 

11, 613 

40,100 

11,740 

42,900 

19, 372 

26,  «l» 

83,261 

442 

1,067 

6.611 

6.000 

12,780 

8,383 

8^300 

12,468 

6,210 

1,681 

9,760 

11,800 

300 

11,617 

9,360 

21,634 

38.417 

3,646 

1,910 

1,610 

8.088 

2.449 

40^260 

^8ao 

8,100 

28,600 

l^Sfl8 

12,100 

818 

1,100 


844718 


3,890 


18,780 

1,831 

788 


Collections 

to  be  re- 
loaned  (from 
institution!!) 


(8) 


3600 
736 
2,000 
260 
2,200 
2.000 
1,800 
6,166 
1,741 


700 

6,800 
913 

3.000 
700 

2.600 


6,298 

44000 

36,000 

4.800 

8,000 

4.000 

600 

820 

1,600 

700 

678 


273,408 


200 

3.968 

60 

300 

26,000 

100 

484 

430 

2,800 

7,800 

8,000 

1,200 

16.000 


60,7-29 


7,082 

20,600 

7,000 

46,000 

17,280 

2.^,000 

l.^OOO 

SOO 

3,125 

B.066 

280 

3,200 

3,000 


7,000 

2.  SOO 

1.373 

3,0UU 

17,660 

600 

4,235 

4.U0O 

16,200 

21,600 

300 

1,800 


880 

8,338 

12,000 

1,600 

300 

33,000 

11,378 

18^000 

278 

1,000 


634,792 


800 


7,878 

400 

2,037 


Carryover  ' 
funds  (from 
institutions) 


(4) 


8400 
1,929 

800 
2,181 

874 

800 
1,200 
6,400 

282 
91 

600 

6,000 

2 

3,600 

233 


2,600 


40,000 

176,000 

1,600 


1 

wo' 


338.661 


300 


360 

478 

2,660 

80 
1,000 
2.000 

1,600 

8.144 


•67 


2,000 
15.000 

2,760 

6,000 
13,800 

1,017 


2,427 

950 

1,000 


1,860 

399 

2,818 


400 

600 

2,600 

10,609 

22,880 

3,260 

8,772 

897 

81 

1,290 

11,826 

600 

300 

12,000 

3,060 


679 


366,966 


600 

921 

128 

1,878 

100 


Total  loan 
funds  avail- 
able (sum  of 

cols.  1  to  4) 

(8) 


816,600 
30.001 
22,000 
28,007 
28,000 
16,300 

laooo 

460,666 

48,847 
91 

38,800 

116,000 

916 

84000 

4,000 

824000 

24,800 
284000 
744.000 
667,600 
127.600 

64  000 
164  000 

17.000 

12.600 
101,800 

34000 
2.800 


6,26^687 


24400 
82,800 
12,000 
1^000 

467.818 

9.000 

44000 

18,480 

144,000 
66,000 
•4,280 
60.000 

734,000 


1,688,948 


119,000 

124,200 

421.600 

124400 

490.000 

213,760 

290,000 

861,111 

6,940 

13,792 

74,600 

81,200 

132,000 

66,820 

32.000 

133,300 

64000 

31,000 

104600 

184640 

3,000 

134000 

104000 

242,060 

378,630 

29,000 

29,376 

14000 

44000 

29,001) 

426,442 

70,000 

31,400 

274000 

174000 

184000 

9,100 

12,000 


9,308,946 


24000 

•21 

148,000 

i4«eo 

14000 


Number  or 
students 
estimated 
to  receive 
loans  (trom 
Institutions) 

(6) 


M 

to 

66 

84 
40 

K 
28 

,m 
la 


m 

3U 
10 
70 
8 

38 
380 
»40 
1.020 
320 

lao 

400 

ao 

310 


12.«61 


76 

831 

IS 
110 

» 

2>0 

no 
120 

IM 
1,032 


2,7«6 


IW 

286 

S7! 

IW 

1.000 

487 

402 

833 

It 

35 

1.W 

57 

t» 

im 

229 
100 
30 
425 

in 

10 
2<6 
180 
527 
630 
«6 
47 
40 
65 
W 

)«a 

200 
82 
450 
325 
96 
28 
40 


17,424 


60 


401 
40 

37 
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a  ite  and  instUutkm 


r 


1 


Central  State  CoUege 

Connors  SUte  Agricultural  CoUegf  | 
East  Central  SUto  CoUMe. .. 
Eastern  Oklahoma  A  &  M  Co 
El  Reno  Junior  CoUege. . . 

Langston  University 

Murray  State  Agricultural  CoUegi  i 

Northeastern  Oklahoma  A  &  M  Odlege. 

Northeastern  State  CoUege , 

Northern  Oklahoma  Jtmlor  CoUei|Bk. 

Northwestern  State  CoUege 

Oklahoma  Baptist  University — 

Oklahoma  Christian  College 

Oklahoma  City  University 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

Oral  Roberts  University 

Oklahoma  MiUtan?  Academy 

Oklahoma  State  University 

Panhandle  A.  4t  M.  CoUege 

Phillips  University 

Poteau  Community  CoUege 

8t.  OrrRorys  College 

8sjTe  Junior  College 

Southrasti'm  State  College.. 

Soulhwostem  College 

Southupstern  State  CoUege. 

Univrrsity  of  Oklahoma 

University  of  Ttilsa 


BOMA— continued 


Total,  33  institutiona 


Blue  Mountain  Community  CoUe^ .. 

Cascade  College 

Central  Oregon  CoUege.- 

Clatsop  College 

Essteni  Oregon  CoUege 

Oeorgc  Fox  CoUege 

Lewis  and  Clark  CoUege 

LInfleld  College 

Marylhurst  College 

Mount  Angel  C<dlege 

Multnomah  College 

Oregon  College  of  Education 

Oregon  State  University 

Oregon  Technotogical  Institute. 

Pacific  rniverslty 

Portland  State  College 

Southern  Oregon  College 

Southwestern  Oregon  College... 
Trea.<nire  Valley  Community  CoUUe. 

Umpqua  College 

University  of  Oregon... ....... 

University  ot  Portland 

Warner  Paclflc  College 

Willamette  University 

Columbia  Christian  Ccllege 


Total,  26  institutions.. 


Albright  College 

Allegheny  Coltege 

Alliance  College 

Alvernia  CoUege 

Beaver  CoUege 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Bucknell  University 

Point  Park  Junior  College 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Cedar  Crest  CoUege 

Chatham  College 

Chestnut  Iini  CoUege 

Christ  the  Savior  Seminary..  . 

College  Mlsericordia 

Dickinson  CoU^... 

Dreiel  Institute  ol  Technology. 

Dnquesne  University 

Eastern  Baptist  College .".' 

Eastern  Pilgrim  CoUege 

Ellialicthtown  CoUege 
Franklin  A  Marshall  CoUege.... 
Uannon  College 

Oeneva  College        

0«ttysl,urg  Coliege"."""!!";: 

Owynedd-Mercy  CoU«>ge 

Hahnemann  Medical  CoUege  &  :^plt«l.. 
Harcum  Junior  CoUege. 

Harrlsburg  Area  Community  Coljete 

Holy  Family  CoUege....  iT 

Immanilata  CoUen  "  'I 

Jederson  MedioOCoUiBge of^hUatUtlphiiir 
Juniata  College..  Mruiw/^am. 

Keystone  Junior  Colhiie...  ' 

l»^lnp  College !!^..."1 


OBBOON 


RNNSTLTAMIA 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table 


Federal 

contribution 

(tromOE 

records) 


(1) 


$189,000 
54.000 

350.000 

112,849 
1,890 

115,920 
84,000 
84  612 

314000 
10  662 

138,263 
64076 
84,718 

138,713 
87,287 

188,000 
11,906 

680,800 
43.660 

124,200 
4670 
8,686 


212,670 

17,010 

202,060 

623,017 

63,900 


3,737,188 


4,600 

113,400 

4,437 

4643 

118,680 

44.660 

163,460 

78.978 

13,818 

34880 


217,800 

448.043 

99,200 

83,700 

151,200 

188,275 

9,000 

27,180 

4  750 

448.200 

77,400 

34.047 

101,997 

20,380 


2,474942 


127,094 

174230 

27,000 

3,600 

49,500 

62,335 

90,000 

31,417 

273,608 

42,704 

82,800 

18,000 

1,800 

67,270 

99,720 

432,000 

819, 199 

42,480 

14896 

100,238 

140,881 

68,400 

68,718 

164691 

18,800 


14288 
140S2 
34278 
29,350 


74,700 

34100 

124.300 


Institutional 
contribution 
(1/9  of  col.  1) 


(2) 


$21,000 
4000 

34888 

12,539 
210 

12,880 
4000 
4614 

34  000 
1,173 

14362 
4778 
3,857 

14413 
4,143 

14000 
1,323 

02,200 
4,850 

13,800 
630 
064 


23,630 

1,890 

22,660 

84113 

7,100 


414243 


Collections 

to  l)e  re- 
loaned  (from 
institutions) 


(3) 


$14000 

7,500 

24000 

4374 


1,200 
4,000 
4  840 

24000 

200 

7,260 

24000 
2,200 

12,474 
4979 


784 
66,000 
4000 
4000 
1,000 
125 
1,000 
4000 


4,800 

104,208 

14600 


344446 


500 

12,600 

493 

727 

12,860 

4,960 

17,080 

4775 

1,538 

2,980 


24,200 

44782 

11,022 

9,300 

14800 

20,919 

1,000 

4020 

780 

49,800 

4600 

4883 

11,333 

2,268 


274104 


14,222 

14  470 

4000 

400 

4  500 

4816 

14000 

4491 

30,389 

4.746 

9,210 

2,010 

200 

4364 

11,080 

44000 

87,680 

4,720 

1,844 

12,137 

14695 

7,600 

7,686 

17,410 

1,800 


1,810 
1,118 
4020 
4280 


8,800 
2,900 
14800 


4,000 
70 


4000 


14800 

4600 

880 

1,600 


4000 
82,000 
22,218 
3,000 
4628 
4806 


36,000 

20,000 

4OO6 

4300 

180 


182,644 


12,689 
4300 


4000 


24000 

12,600 

74000 

2,051 

4000 

4725 

700 

4,000 

7,200 

20,000 

14000 

2,300 

1,064 

4496 

21,120 

4000 

4,000 

4,663 


LTW 


400 
4000 


4000 

700 

4000 


Carryover ' 
funds  (trom 
institutions) 


(4) 


$14000 
4000 


4788 


4,400 

64000 

76 


1,800 

475 


841 


288 
4000 
1,600 


1,200 

336 

14000 

8,800 


64,187 
14600 


184992 


280 


600 


1,800 
800 

1,162 


84000 
4000 


1,478 


1,800 
800 


14000 
2,000 


2,000 


74487 


1,880 
11,000 

4602 

17,608 

100 


178 

100 

2,386 

4000 


800 

7 
2,884 
4120 
2,000 
4600 
2,736 


2,000 
1.888 


403 
4000 
14140 

'••92/1 

1,8011 


Total  loan 
funds  avail- 
able (sum  of 

cols.  1  to  4) 


(8) 


$235,000 
74  600 

404  888 

134.  .WO 
2.100 

134  000 
64  400 
64  000 

424  000 
12,000 

160, 875 
89,250 
41,250 

164600 
44750 

180,000 
14.300 

•94000 
84000 

144,000 

4600 

14000 

11,000 

344600 
14900 

234000 

744626 
,  104000 


4.679,880 


Number  of 
studente 

estimated 
to  receive 

loans  (tkom 

Institutions) 

(•) 


4000 

134000 

4000 

7,600 

184000 

64000 

184.800 

98.380 

14000 

81,600 

1,162 

344000 

609,828 

136.440 

96.000 

174000 

2U,000 

11.600 

30,600 

7,600 

644000 

108.000 

41,028 

114630 

22.828 


4009.047 


184,878 

204000 

84000 

4.000 

64000 

64000 

131,000 

81,000 

894  600 

44600 

97,100 

24.000 

2,800 

74000 

124000 

6O4OOO 

801,888 

60,000 

14600 

127,200 

194  186 

84000 

84960 

181,500 

14000 

2,000 

21,250 

11,180 

44000 

84600 

14140 

94800 

81,300 

144000 


600 

210 

807 

420 

8 

460 

180 

220 

900 

35 

376 

206 

100 

227 

115 

160 

20 

1,340 

150 

240 

40 

20 

30 

600 

23 

460 

1,040 

210 


4702 


13 

170. 

16 

14 

230 

83 

880 

2U) 

38 

70 


380 

888 

200 

240 

465 

465 

28 

70 

26 

965 

165 

87 

205 

60 


4376 


194 

321 

30 

5 

120 

106 

260 

100 

505 

80 

185 

47 

7 

106 

210 

840 

1,004 

110 

36 

190 

331 

196 

170 

280 

30 

3 

28 

85 

80 

65 

'"330 
86 
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ButcHul  liuUtutlm 


riNNSTLVANU— continued 

Labyrtte  CoBcc* - 

Uk  Salle  Coll«Bi 

Lebanon  Vallpjr  CaOige _ 

LehlRh  l'nlven«y _ 

Lincoln  Vnlvpraity 

LycominK  Collcf* .' , 

Morywuod  CuUrf* 

Mercy  humt  Coihc*. 

lle«8lttli  Colle«» 

Moore  College  of  Art 

Moravian  Col)e«e 

Mount  AloysiU9  Junior  CollCf*... 

Mount  Mercy  Collefe „._ 

MuhlenlxTi;  Collese 

Delaware  Valley  Coflege  of  Sclnioe  and  Acrlcnltore 

Felrce  Junior  Tolleiw 

Pennsylvaula  Military  Colleg* 

PennsylTanla  CaOan  of  OpIouMtry 

VninsyWanlaStata  Uuiveralty _ 

rkiladelphla  Coflrga  af  Osteopathy 

Philadelphia  Collete  of  rharmaey  and  Sclawa.. 

Philadelplila  CoOeffe  of  Art _ 

Philadelphia  Moitoal  Academy 

Philadelphia  Callcce  of  Teitllea  and  Scienoe _ 

Roliert  Morrii  Jtmlor  t'ollcfe 

Roaemont  C'aitaf«_ 

8t.  Francis  Collaia. 

et.  Joseph  Canttt _ 

Bt.  Vincent  Collejw „ 

Seton  lUll  (olleo.  --^.... _ 

BifMiiisDfirR  State  "oilejp.. --.--.. .---•.-.•._...,,,....... 

California  State  Colleite 

Cl)eyney  Stale  College. 


Federal 

contrltHition 

(from  OE 

records) 


(I) 


$102,«I0 
321.  Hi 

uio,aa8 

Ui,UO 

Ul.US 

173,025 

n5,«)0 

27,1100 

32,  UO 

8,7S7 

801730 


Clarion  8ute  CoOan. .. 

Cast  Stroudsbmi  0tote  Collet*. 

Edlnboro  State  CoBege. 


Indiana  State  CoUe|r...      

Kutito«-n  State  Caliegc ........ 

Lock  Havrn  Stale  College 

Mansfield  State  Caame 

MiUersvtlle  BUte  CaHece 

Sliippenshurt  Stale  College „ „ 

mipprry  Ro<*  State  Collega 

Weat  Cheater  State  College 

iosqurlianna  UntTPrslty ... . 

Swarthmorr  CoUegr . 

Temple  I'nl verily . 

TWel  College 

University  of  Pmaaytvanla . 

University  of  Ptttatiargb _ 

riilverslty  of  Seranlon ......... 

Villa  Maria  CoDaga. 

ViUanova  Unlfanity 

Washington  JeflwMn  CoUefi 

Wayiieslmrg  CoBics 

Westminster  Conege^ 

Weatniinster  T^aalaiical  SeciiBary 

Wllkea  Collets 

Wtbon  roHeoe , 

Wowani  Medkal  CaHsfs  of  Panmyhrania 

York  /uuka  Coltoge. . . ....... 

Northeaatem  Initltate  of  Christian  Educatioa 

PannsylvaniaCailasiof  Podiatry 


Total,  K  iBStKutlons. 


Brown  Vnlvenltj. 

Bryant  ColleaB 

Barrlngton  Calift. 

Minson  and  Waha  Jonior  CoBaf*.. 

Providence  CoBwa 

Bhode  Island  Ca&ae 

Khode  Island  Jimtar  College 

Ebode  Island  Bebaal  of  Deaiim..-.. 

Keger  Wllllara*  Joolar  CoUega 

■•Ive  ReglnaCaBen 

Our  Lady  of  PioiMiiice  Seminary. 
Vnfverslty  of  Sbo«k  Island .... 


■IIOI>«  tatAWD 


Total,  13  tntttutlons. 


Allen  Cnlvenitr 

ABderana  Colefi... .._ 

Benedict  Collrfa 

Boh  Jones  Cnlvftiity 

Central  Wesleyaa  Callete 

atadel....    

Clafflln  ColUite 

Clemaon  CnivanUy.. 

Ceker  CoUen. 

CaBsge  efCTurVniM. _ 

Olombla  Col^i*. 

Om  verse  C«lliat.^_. ^. ,. 

Brsktne  Collefe 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


SOUTH  CABMiltA 


140,021 
12&,S70 
111.870 
UDIOO 
lQk,440 


73,080 

47,aU3 

0,4M 

■M,ao 
•XI.  wa 

MtSOO 

M,006 

238)  SCO 

157,  050 

38,  M3 

96,795 

24,  742 

29,430 

17it»M 

81,  MO 

128,  MA 

200^000 


M,i44 

M,000 
S3,U0 

•a,  080 

81,080 
•7,8*0 
5«,i8t 
40^3*6 

MM,  120 

128,000 

501,834 

944,328 

188,300 

52,250 

150^800 

83,000 

40^444 

88v300 

8t30l> 

280,500 

76,865 

26,'i44' 
33,014 

37,787 


i«,  aea,  sea 


884,  I80 
88.881 
S»,808 
22,8e» 
281,  •25 
17«,4a0 
13,S8» 
41,812 
U,88» 
»,88fi 
14,120 


».8«6.« 


88,408 

7,8M 

1«7,8»* 

»%••• 

M^(8» 

n,m 


Institutional 
contribution 
(1/0  of  col.  1) 


(2) 


$11,400 
35,708 
11, 112 
10,600 

2,040 
19,225 
12,lk45 

3,100 

3,850 
876 

8,748 


Collections 

to  be  re- 
locuMd  (ftom 

Institution!!) 


(3) 


Carryover  ' 
fonda  (feom 
institutions) 


(4) 


$17,000 

34,036 

7,925 

35,347 

3,121 

14.3U0 

1,500 

2,000 

500 

152 

5,7-ii 


16.224 
13,952 
12.430 
1.200 
12,040 

aim 


8,120 

6,225 

1,050 

2,250 

3^000 

1,200 

10,455 

26.500 

17,550 

4,2M 

10,755 

2,749 

3.270 

19^550 

•L040 

14,060 

22,222 


8,081 
8,000 
6,850 
7,000 
0.000 

10,850 
8,178 
4,486 

87, 124 

14,000 

86,770 
lOiiCU 

18,700 
6,808 

16,867 
7,100 
6,404 
9,800 
TOO 

22.500 
8,485 

2.238' 
3,660 
4,196 


1, 178,  i«e 


40,100 
7.508 
8,6«« 
2,ft60 
31,325 
I»,8e» 
1,580 
4,813 
2,888 

2,  see 

1,880 
>8,*8S 


188,1 


1S,H» 

2,187 

%*» 


13.812 

450 

11.800 


13,011 

"7i.'iii 

5,466 
6,000 
1.400 
1.515 
5,000 


1,416 

2O1OOO 
5.500 
3,333 
.'i.OOO 
2.794 
300 
4,500 
4,600 
4,200 

11.000 
1,760 
8,806 
2,000 
6,000 
.%000 
4.000 
3,000 
1,000 
150 

50,000 

10.000 
130.521 

oaooo 

15.000 
1,800 
7.655 
1. 000 
3,562 
7.500 


l.\000 
2.900 

i.4i4 

2,800 


082,433 


SAOOO 

11.622 

4,600 

ift.  066 

3,000 

6.  «4 

6I» 
2,174 


28^887 


IKtti 


30^  909 

Kim 

46,080 
1, 881 
1,800 
8^880 
4,600 


1,M» 

i.'m' 


$14,000 

20;  M8 

71 

3,863 

760 

1,200 

66 

3^000 

500 

86 

3.300 

3,357 

13,943 

10,028 

7,008 


1,600 

2,317 
10,000 
4,534 
2.000 
4,362 
331 
2,600 


4.084 
2,000 
1.000 
4,830 


2,000 


1,200 


7,000 
2,600 

"mo 


4,800 

7,000 


Aa«o 


33,441 

60^190 

8,000 

144 

7,100 

1,000 

3,'960 
1,000 
3,000 


7.877 

204 

67 

16 


30e,148 


A  BOO 

11,421 

1,938 

'l3,'886' 

i.«ao 
""i,"88i 

26 
1, 866 


B».tM 


888 
1,608 


in 

6« 

no 

2,821 
2,SI* 


8,B«S 

8>» 


Total  loan 
funds  avail- 
able (sum  of 

cols.  1  to  4) 


(6) 


$146,000 
413,800 
1I».  118 
284.880 

31.  rs 

287.760 

no^eoe 

88.880 
87,6flB 
Ml  800 
78,688 
3.88J 

l8«oa» 

UitOOt 
Ml.  888 

0,800 
138.808 

rot  808 
U1088 
88.280 

881  ON 

U360 

80^800 

311080 

1^800 

11%  888 

287,  too 

182,000 

81,180 

112,550 

34  226 

3^000 

2801000 

96,008 

14ik888 

233.2a 

78^888 
•2,080 
66,008 

76,888 
M,080 

lliCOOO 
881 780 
46,000 

M4,«44 

16^880 

831,886 
1, 188, 4*4 

SMt880 
88^000 

181,422 
78.808 
68,980 

188,480 
8,880 

243,808 
87, 7.'iO 

7,»n 

24,000 
38,760 
43,088 


13. 108, 364 


488^808 
88,888 
72,100 
38, 888 

341. 26* 

18.808 

881480 

at  660 

88^888 

18, 808 

884.888 


1.701108 


13.680 

moot 
M^ooa 

B.617 
88^880 

n,tm 

181^800 

s,sie 

•S«88 

t,tm 

481888 


Number  of 

students 

estimatiHl 

to  rett'ivo 

loans  (from 

institutlou>) 

(6) 


536 

no 

270 
(5 
3« 

IID 
« 

80 
30 
UO 


210 

Ti 

■8 

» 

2N 

0 

1,M0 

10 

lis 

la 

10 

M 

17 

158 

4n 

252 
113 
300 

m 
m 

AM 
200 
» 
559 

n 
m 

177 
ZB 

m 
m 
m 
\m 
no 
i.tio 

MO 

\.na 

l.NO 
MO 

10 
3C! 
W 
W 
Ml 

13 

im 

117 

40 
80 

* 


aiMt 


MO 

I« 

so 
us 

MO 
M 
« 
54 

m 
■H 

7» 


\r> 


335 

45 

450 

410 

8t 
75 

too 

1» 


71 
71 
* 

88 
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rriendshlD  Junior  College, 
rurman  University. 

lander  College 

Limestone  College 

Medical  College  of  Soutb  Carolina. 

Morris  College 

Newberry  CoUege 

North  OreenvtUe  Junior  College.... 

Presbyterian  College 

Soutb  Carolina  State  College 

University  of  Soutb  Carolina.^.... 

Voorhees  College 

Winthrop  College 

Wollord  College 


Total,  27  institatiaiu.. 


I  0  17TB  DkKOtA. 


Aupistana  College 

Black  Hills  State  College 

Dakota  Wesieyan  University 

rreeman  Junior  College 

Oeneral  Beadle  State  College 

Huron  College 

Mount  Marty  College 

Northern  State  College 

Presentation  Junior  College 

Sioui  Falls  College -. 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  1'4cbiiolofy.. 

South  Dakota  State  University 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  College - 

Southern  State  College 


Total,  16  institutions. 


Austin  Peay  State  College 

Behnont  College 

Bethel  College 

Csrson  Newman  College 

Christian  Brothers  College.- 

Cumberland  College  of  Tennessee.. 

David  Lipscomb  College 

last  Teimesaee  State  University.. 

Fisk  University 

Fieed  Hardeman  College 

Free  Will  Baptist  Bible  Coltege 
George  Pcabody  College  for  Tea 


eache  r 


Abilene  Christian  College 

Texas  A.  S,  M.  College 

Arlington  Stete  CoUege 

AnsUn  College 

Beylor  UnlTtfslty 

Bishop  CoUege „. 

Blinn  CoUege 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Federal 

contribution 

(fromOE 

records) 


(1) 


Institutional 
contribution 
(1/9  of  col.  1) 


(2) 


Tcimusn 


$26,910 
136,000 
24,047 


104,047 
42,962 
18,273 
84,613 
44,650 

327,071 
19,800 

137,260 

101,678 


1,790,106 


Hlwassee  CoUege. 

Johnson  Bible  CoUege 

Knoiville  College 

Lambuth  College 

Lane  College 

Lee  College 

LeMoyne  College 

Llncohi  Memorial  University 

Martin  College 

Maryville  Collew 

Meharry  Medical  CoUege 

Memphis  State  University 

Middle  Tennessee  State  CoUege... 

MiUigan  College 

Morristown  CoUege 

Owen  College 

Siena  College 

Southern  Missionary  College 

Southwestern  at  Memphis 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Indu.^  1  kl  State  UnlTerslty 

Tennesiiee  Technoloeicai  Universit:  r, 

Tennessee  Temple  College 

Teimessee  Wesieyan  College.. 

Trevecca  Nazarene  CoUe^ 

Tusculum  CoU^ 

Union  University 

University  of  Chattanooga 

University  of  the  Soutb 

University  of  Tenneasee 

Vanderhllt  University 

William  J.  Bryan  CoUege 

Henderson  Business  CoUege,  Inc. 

McKenzie  College 

Origgs  Business  CoUege. 

Steed  CoUege  of  Technology 

Total,  47  institutions 


178,852 
87,380 

114,853 

7.011 

64,800 

96,366 

20,178 

207,000 
13,600 
60,760 
63,685 

263,036 

273,087 
80,010 
61,800 


$2,990 
16,000 
2,738 


11,661 
4,773 
2,030 
9,390 
4,960 

36,341 
2.200 

16,260 

11,297 


198,001 


1,880,006 


162,100 

53,680 

81,000 

64,732 

34,110 

21,330 

135,000 

134,606 

128,816 

68,060 

10,746 

256,960 

67,487 

'  63,666' 
74,260 
48,933 
44,100 
80,000 
47,700 
17,866 
36,000 

"i8i,"808' 
188,660 


19,873 
9.710 

12,762 

779 

7,200 

10,596 
2.242 

23,000 
1,600 
6,760 
7,076 

28,116 

30,343 
9,890 
5,722 


Collections 

to  be  re- 
loaned  (from 
Inatltutions) 


(8) 


38,260 

37,680 

8,788 

63,499 

36,961 

126,000 

123,300 

29,726 

70,380 

63,000 

27,504 

129,160 

61,426 

126,000 

335,868 

415,916 

9,000 

1,397 

90,000 

11,804 

6,866 


178,667 


16,900 

6,950 

9,000 

7,193 

3,790 

2.370 

15,000 

14,965 

14,313 

6,460 

1,194 

28,660 

6,388 

""6[960" 
8,260 
6,437 
4.900 
8.889 
6,300 
1,988 
4,100 

'"26,"i77 
20^980 


8,763.346 


80i781 
42,160 

"ei'Mi" 

473,400 

279,800 

41,086 


4,260 

4,170 

076 

6,944 

4,107 

14,000 

13,700 

3,303 

7,830 

7,000 

3,066 

14,360 

6,826 

14,000 

87,317 

46,213 

1,000 

166 

10,000 

1,35< 

707 


418,130 


33,860 
4,686 

"6,'9M' 

82,800 

SLIOO 

4,858 


$000 

9,800 

882 

3,000 

"'9,'892 

2,100 

460 

2,460 

600 

46.888 

1.200 

16,000 

3,500 


183,268 


4,000 
1,000 
8,000 

200 
3,000 
3.500 

580 
35,000 


Carryover  ' 
funds  (from 
Institutions) 


(4) 


3,000 
7,386 
28,500 
6,000 
4,600 
4,000 


108,766 


8,000 

3,000 

10,000 

4,600 

400 

100 

6,000 

8,600 

7,600 

6.500 

3,000 

7,000 

6,000 

141 

4,600 

6,000 

680 

800 

3,001 

laooo 

1,000 
1,000 

"22,"6i6 
1,000 


1,600 

4,000 

190 

8,000 

1,000 

16,000 

23,000 

1,043 

2;  800 

2,600 

1,200 

3,500 

10,000 

10,000 

70,000 

80,967 

3,225 

3;  106 


028 


306,091 


2i742 
24,760 

"8,'6w' 

34,000 

4,000 

UbOOO 


$200 
^700 
9,662 
2,000 
7,476 


176 
1,247 
1,147 


10,000 
1,800 


^000 


66,826 


6,000 

1.901 

9,466 

10 


Total  loan 
funds  avaU- 
able  (sum  of 

ools.  1  to  4) 


(8) 


Number  of 

students 

estimated 

to  receive 

loans  ((Tom 

Initttntlons) 

(«) 


$31,000 

16^000 

87,780 

6,000 

7,476 

126,000 

60,000 

22,000 

07,600 

60,000 

420,000 

26,000 

167,500 

121, 475 


360 

700 

20,000 


1,800 
4,978, 
16,660 
2,000 
1,800 
2,774 


67,018 


2,000 
1,600 


6,200 
200 

8,200 
2,000 
6,000 
1,700 

4,606 
317 

2,000 

260 
700 

no 

4,600 

160 
8,000 
6,670 

620 

2,000 

16,000 

1,000 

300 

57 

67 

8,340 

3,000 

1,000 

300 
8,000 

100 
1,100 

Looo 

1,000 


2,229,101 


308,726 

100,000 

146,070 

8,000 

76,000 

109,800 

23,700 

386.000 

15,000 

72,000 

83,128 

326,200 

311,430 

106,300 

68, 996 


6,830 

16,904 

1,776 

443 


400 


101,226 


9,208 

18,406 

2,600 

4.7» 


u^ooo 


1,031,846 


179,000 
64,000 
100,000 
76,426 
48,800 
24,000 
166,000 
161,280 
162,629 
76,000 
16,640 
292,600 
73,470 
458 
•4,000 
00,600 
66,200 
80,600 
02,000 
07,800 
21,000 
46,000 
6,670 
226,000 
212,600 
16,000 
46,000 
46,000 
10,000 
63,600 
46,817 
168,000 
161,000 
36,272 
84,000 
72,700 
32,860 
148,000 
79,260 
160,000 
460,000 
610,000 
16,000 
4,100 
100,000 
12,960 
8,000 


4, 687, 701 


172,640 

oaooo 

2,600 

80,000 

66a  000 

116,000 

08,680 


80 
210 

80 

10 

0 

260 

106 

40 
ISO 
166 
700 

66 
360 
200 


4,411 


481 

aoo 

260 

16 

160 

280 

66 

460 

26 

190 

176 

664 

720 

196 

200 


8,980 


330 

160 

176 

140 

00 

40 

220 

216 

226 

140 

44 

880 

120 


210 

170 

06 

120 

866 

160 

66 

76 


400 
800 

80 

100 

80 

16 

130 

lie 

494 

880 

121 

176 

160 

70 

296 

155 

365 

920 

600 

40 

16 

200 

24 

20 


8,734 


646 
800 

8 

200 
776 
816 
164 


4762 
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state  ud  Institttttoa 


Butler  CoUfn* 

Ciaco  Junior  Cdht*. 

CUrendon  Juntor  Conege 

DallM  Baptist  C«U«c« „ 

Del  Mar  Col>ec«w 

Bait  Teiaa  BaptUt  CoUete 

Kaat  Texas  Stale  Untrersity 

Hardin  Slminona  University 

Henderson  reooty  Junior  OoDega. 

HiU  Junior  Cailew 

Hcward  County  Jonior  CoUegk.... 

Howard  Payne  CoIIece 

Haston  Tlllotae*  C«lle«e 

bcamate  Wotd  CoUafe 

JaekionTlUe  Coltaie 

Jan>U  Christian  CoUeieL 

Laotai  BtaU  CoDast 

Lee  CoDece 

Latoumeau  Onllaga 

Len  Morris  CaDate 

Labbock  Christian  CoUefe 

Mary  Allen  CoOafe 

Mary  Hardin  Baylor  Collece 

McMurry  CoUeci..... 

Midwestern  Untacnity „ 

Navarro  Juniar  CoBste 

North  Teias  State  University 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College. 

Pan  Ameriraa  Canage 

Paris  Junior  CsBigi. 

Pauigulnn  CoOega.. 


TCXAS— eontlDued 


Prairie  View  ApteaMural  and  Meehaiilcal  C 
Ranker  Juniar  CaOage... 


College  Distrtet. 


UnlTetslty 

Saocd  Heart  P— tnlraw  Ca 
St.  Edward's  UulvenUy. 

8t.  Mary's  UalTeralty 

Bam  Houston  BtaU  Teachers  CaUsge. 
Ban  Anftelo  OoBage. 
San  Antonio  Janior 
Ban  Jacinto  CoUaga. 

Bouthern  MethsJst  Unlveraitr 

South  Plains  CaSega 

Bouthwestem  tiijetillrii  of  Qod 

Bauthweatero  Ualasi  College 

Beuthwest  Texaa  State  Coilaaa. 

Stephen  F.  Anatta  State  CoOaga 

■ul  Roes  State  Callege 

Tarleton  suta  CoDiBa 

"lYxarkana  Cellme 

Texas  Christ laa  University 

Ttaas  Coll<«e 

Itaas  College  ef  Alia  and  Indaatrtrs „ 

Teiae  Lutheraa  CaMege 

TVxas  Southeni  UB*»erslty__ 

Texas  Southmeat  Daiveraty™ ,,..., 

T^ias  Technetegfctl  Collegai 

Texas  Wesleyaa  CaMrge 

Texas  Western  CaOige 

Texaa  Wamaa's  Uaivcrslty _ _,. 

Trinity  Unlvwsity „. 

Tyler  Juniar  CaBapa ..___„ 

University  ofCavpos  ChrlstL—... _ 

University  oC  DaUaa. „ _ 

University  of  Hanaton 

University  oISc  Tkomas 

Vniverslty  ofTaiaa. 

Vayland  t'nivcrsity . 

West  Texas  State  Osdversltv 

Wharton  County  JaBlor  fiillMi     „.._... 

Wiley  College 

FOrt  Worth  Chriathn  Colk«B ~II"I...I 

Bouston  BaptM  OoUege 

University  of  Tana  Dental  Bnoab 

Vnlverslty  of  Texaa  Medical  Braach. 


University  of  Taxae  South 
Total,  S3  iMtttalknu. 


Medical  Beboal. 


Dixie  College. 

Vniversity  of  Utak. 

Utah  State  Uataenlty.... 
Weber  Bute  CaNaBi 

C^lFgeorSaathai*  Utah. 

ColkgeofEaitem'  Utah." 


ToUl,  ■  kMtltntlons.. 


irtAB 


OoddardC 
Oreen  Mooai 

Marlboro  CoBaiL 

Mlddlebory  College. 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Federal 

oontributiou 

(bximOE 

records) 


(1) 


$26,100 


3«,M8 
SB,  St* 

Has 

a7,3sa 
zH^aas 

38,  HB 

S,BtB 

4,WB 

13»,80e 

80.  K» 

w,iea 

238,  «7S 
Ml  600 
13,336 
76,060 
17,  M6 

n;47t 


S6,B7S 
M,MO 
3fl^  too 

H4n 

8S,80I> 

88,087 

12,  see 

38,337 

81.  4M 

34,177 

182, 088 

8,179 

48,888 

200,700 

130,086 

21,288 

31,331 

28,488 

188,  ooe 
M.  la) 
2t,f8n 
4A,aoo 

78,328 
S7, 818 
87,788 
78,837 
8,512 

iss,7ee 

188,308 
301137 

38,000 
92;  230 
4,320 
227,129 
33,097 
90,000 
114,782 
163,012 


88,840 
123,248 
277,000 

30,997 
2BB,  fiOO 

71,880 
178,200 

11,309 
222,300 

30,240 

87.300 


8,819,381 


12,080 
337,800 
291.398 

54,900 

fl,987 
80.739 

n.oio 

11,340 


847,444 


1S,7» 
4,888 

s,tn 
81.  n3 


Institutional 
contribution 
(1/9  of  col.  1) 


(2) 


32,(00 


4.080 
3,SM 

M;470 
8^886 

2^88l> 

4,344 

8M 

iOD 

1^380 
t.980 
8^888 
1,548 

-26.  819 

M.OtW 
1.482 
8.480 
1.988 
^838 


8^175 

1I.0OO 

3.(00 

3,324 
4, 944 
9.980 
9,  TVS 
1,400 

«.a80 

8,BM 

3,708 

18,(00 

876 

5,200 

22,300 

14,884 

*388 

3,481 

XtH 

33.880 

8^135 

*♦«» 

\888 

81738 

a,4«B 

7.582 

8,738 

M6 

17.388 

M,70e 

1,571 

4,800 

Ml  250 

480 

35,237 

3,877 

10,000 

n.781 

18^113 


(.780 
0,884 
301778 

3,444 
2»,BO0 

7,880 
19,800 

1,387 
34,700 

31300 

7.388 


788,810 


1,400 
37,500 
32,378 
8,100 
4,862 
8,971 
1,880 
1,260 


94,181 


t,tn 


Collections 

to  be  re- 
loaaed  (Brom 

institutions) 


(3) 


(1,000 
900 


600 

8,000 

1,0U 

30^000 

StOOO 

319 

850 

18v000 

s^aoo 

12.834 

800 
18,000 

2,800 
500 

SvOOO 
3^800 


(tOOB 
S^HB 
4,490 
1.200 

17.800 

2^0OO 
2, 14t» 
1,000 
2,802 

11,782 
!,,«> 
2,000 
2,300 
i30O 

10;  000 
(1889 
3,228 
2,864 
750 

37,000 
3^500 
1,509 


1,208 

8,048 
4.800 

3,000 

3,800 

15,900 

8.800 

12,395 

4.000 

2.800 

700 

10, 919 

13,700 

23,000 

32^487 

7,000 


8^500 
3,000 

51,720 
2, 181 

85,000 
500 


122 

18,000 

500 


883;  888 


4.000 
34.000 
29,400 

4,800 

4,933 
1&,  140 

2,100 
•80 


88,828 


400 

3,113 

38 

18.880 


Carryover  ' 
bndadkom 
Institutions) 


W 


$4.00» 

284 


'(.'on 


139 
8^300 

8,000 

8.000 

19, 775 

700 


9(2 
932 


3,300 

9,290 

11 

9,500 

li,S0O 

2,800 

233 

13,175 

10, 080 


25 
U,000 
3,108 
'2,700 
2,000 
13,460 
2,000 

^450 


Hn 


3,127 

400 

1,128 

6^9(2 

16,000 


12,837 
2.080 


500 

15.880 
11,728 


7,56» 

1.447 

4.988 

188 

2,, 409 

408 
25.000 


872 

3,888 

900 


4,147 
7,409 

5,838 


339,338 


200 

2,000 
7,199 


^»tB 

5,650 


750 


21,947 


1,88B 

3.38B 

48B 

4,878 


Total  loan 
funds  avail- 
able (sum  of 
cols.  1  to  4) 


(8) 


130,000 

28,000 

2M 

40^000 

34)788 

118.308 
97,908 

285.000 

48,4a 

%¥» 

11^380 

175,008 

UO.O(B 
(0,088 
M,(8B 

283,194 
.MB;  900 
18,280 
88,000 
28,388 
71,088 

n 

78.38B 

utaao 

4(^000 
31,878 
8(1413 
U8;88B 
10(1 0(B 
1^08e 
4^389 
8B88B 
38,280 

HB^eoo 

11,060 
(8,880 
23^000 
168,000 
28,878 
43,126 
23>4M) 
387,108 
85.7(0 
311388 
80k  000 
88^360 
72,208 
80,830 

n,i«8 

18,000 
3(^(08 

198,880 
80;94B 
48,880 

8,980 

378.888 

38)388 

123,890 

160,090 

191^838 

1.447 

7(1888 

MSI  MB 

380,800 

37.000 

37^00O 

88;  000 

1(8,000 

13,160 

388)800 

3B,80e 

•78,800 

4)147 

7,488 

5,838 


8,6Hl386 


8,380 
1,888 

•(.m 

48.(88 

37,400 
110,800 

9i,eeo 

14,000 


1,803,078 


a^88e 

M888 

4.088 
n8;888 


Number  of 
student.-! 
estimated 
to  receive 
loans  (from 
institutions) 

(6) 


40 


« 
m 
m 

MO 
167 

46 
IS 

ao 
sa 

110 
M 

460 
219 

U 
200 

10 
19 


MB 
it 
IS 

a 
» 
11 

MO 

m 

M 

m 

14 

102 
310 
1» 
46 

ns 

(7 
131 

•1 
M 

n 
at 

112 

M 
3D 
(0 
M2 
31) 
1« 
NO 

m 

u 

40 

77 
IK 

m 

4K 


no 
m 

to 

16 

m 

175 

300 
10 

JOS 
ti 
75 
3> 
6 


I()(61 


34 

640 
(75 
MD 
(8 
IK! 
S6 
40 


1,1«« 


75 

18 

16 

MO 
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TBI  I  lONT— oonUnued 


Norwich  Unlventty 

B(.  .Michael's  CMn» 

Cwtletoo  State  CaUea*. . . 

lobnson  State  CoUege 

Lyndon  State  CoUage 

Trinity  Collere .  .  „  .. 

University  of  Vennoat  and  State  A^cultural  College. 
Windtmra  College 


Total,  12  InatlfttoM. 


BridneMater  Cellega— 

CoUeRc  of  William  aad  Mary 

Old  Dominion  CoUege 

Richmond  Protrsslnnal  Institute.. 

Eastern  MennonMe  College 

Bmory  and  Henry  CoUege 

FoTuro  Junior  CoUefs — 

Hampton  Instltuta. 

HoUlns  College 

LoDgwood  College 

Lynchbun  CoUeige — 

Madison  College 

Mary  Baldwin  CoHege 

Marymount  CoUeae — 

Medical  College  efVirginIa 

Radford  CoUege - 

Randolph  and  Maeoa  CoU^ 

Raadolph  Maowi  Womans  CoUeBe. 
Reanoke  College. 


8t.  Paul's  CoUege ^,     ,,,  ^ 

Shenandoah  Colleos  and  Conserrat^  of  Moaie.. 

Svtet  Briar  CoUege 

University  of  Virginia.. ,. 

Mary  WashUigton  CoUege,  Universl  t^  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  MiUtary  Institute 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. . 

Virginia  Stete  CaUege 

Virginia  Union  Uaiversity 

Virginia  State  (ToUege 


ToUl,  29  instlhiUoos. 


Cenlralia  CoUege 

Central  Washingtoa  State  CoUege. 

(lark  College - 

University  of  Puget  Sound 

Columbia  Basin  College 

Eastern  Washingtoa  State  CoUege 

OcnufRt  University - 

Fort  Wright  College  of  Holy  Name  t 

Northwest  Bible  CoUege 

Pacific  Lutheran  University 

Peolnsula 

St.  Martin 

Seattle  PaclQc 

8«aUle  University... 

Skagit  Villey  CoUege.. 

Taeonn  Community  College.. 

University  of  Washlngtoo 

Wall»  Walla  Colleee. 


iCoUeaa 

o's  College... 
tciac  CoBega. 


Washington  Sfue  I'niversitT- . 
We!.tem  Washington  State  Coll 

Whitman  CoUeee 

Whitworth  College 

Yakima  VaUey  CoUege 


llese 


Total,  23  Institatioiu. 


Alderson  Broaddoa  CoUege. 

Bethany  CoUege 

Blnefwld  State  CoUege 

Concord  CoUege 

Davis  and  Blklna  CoUece.. 

Fairmont  State  College 

Glenville  State  ColleBe 

Marshall  Univwsity 

Morris  Harvev  College 

Ohio  Valley  College 

Potomac  Stete  Coilega 

Salem  CoUege 


Shepherd  Ceilefe.. 

Wett  Liberty  Mate  CotlM. 


*««t  VIrginte  Institute  MTecfanolOgy 

West  Vlrgfaiia  State  College 

W«et  VIrglaia  Ualvatslty 

West  Virginia  Wealayan  CoDtfi. 
Wheeling  CoUege 


Total.  19  laatttuUoaiL.... 
Sei'  footnote  at  end  »f  table. 
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476S 


MdimtltuUea 


Federal 

ooDtrlbutlon 

(from  OS 

records) 


(1) 


380;  480 

127,808 

82,109 

45,228 

86,064 

7,277 

388,000 

11,066 


848,340 


Institutional 
contribution 
(1/9  of  col.  1) 

(2) 


ITASHINOTON 


Wiai  TOUHNIA 


(16,180 

129,668 

84,000 

8a  082 

84,800 

18,978 

78,180 

100,800 

34,200 

28,200 

77.363 

83,997 

38,800 

8,069 

4,330 

loiseo 

18,888 

40,383 

26,100 

164.673 

14.230 

14.331 

288,900 

43,200 

28,620 

230,880 

229,800 

243.000 

225,000 


3,507,870 


285.750 

4,740 

250,000 

7.271 

338,220 

l.'i9,300 

22,880 

28^387 

177,300 


36.045 

l'J4, 200 

291,600 

1.800 

3,600 

BlO.OtJO 

87.602 

436.800 

180.000 

130,800 

182,700 

2,530 


1,566,495 


63,850 

147,488 
33,840 
72,000 
48,980 

101.208 
86,000 

170.786 

142,706 
36,000 
46.800 
93,«B8 
91,128 
87,538 

119,210 
34,425 

386)108 
41.18B 
75,408 


1.889,139 


$8,720 
14,388 

flk99l 
8,685 
8,229 
868 
41,000 
1,229 


94,688 


7,380 

14,408 

6,000 

8,893 

6,100 

1,553 

8,380 

11,100 

3,800 

2,800 

8,586 

9;>I3 

8.900 

896 

489 

11.838 

■2,000 

4.473 

2.(00 

18.297 

1,680 

1.892 

32.100 

4,800 

3,180 

25.620 

25.800 

27.000 

28,000 


Collections 

to  be  re- 
loaned  (tnm 
Institutions) 


(3) 


36,800 

1,800 
4,846 
4.000 
2;  588 


30.000 
1,988 


08,043 


18,000 
4,000 
8,000 
2,328 
3,000 
2,000 

10,000 


1,000 
4,800 
4,870 
6,000 
800 
8.700 
3,800 


278,021 


31,760 

527 

27,777 

808 

37,580 

17.700 

2.540 

2,810 

19,700 


4.005 

13,800 

32.400 

167 

400 

91,000 

0.734 

48.500 

20.000 

14.800 

20b  300 

280 


996,278 


5,950 

18,388 

3,760 

8,100 

5,440 

11,  MS 

9.556 

18.973 

15,858 

4.000 

10^437 
10.128 

9.73B 
13,210 

3,828 
41,900 

4)578 

8,379 


1,478 

^000 

3,185 

900 

3,922 
65,800 

2,000 

600 

30.478 

10.008 

8,288 
10,200 


Carryover ' 
funds  (from 
Institutions) 


(4) 


*7,«B9 

8,000 

11,344 

750 

5,207 

2,314 

10,000 

760 


54,879 


^000 
7,334 
1,000 
6,600 


1,473 
3.666 


Total  loan 
funds  avaU- 
able  (sum  of 
cols.  1  to  4) 


(5) 


MB;  888 

151.800 
88,888 
56,808 

7O;00B 

10,400 

480,088 

16,00B 


1,084.809 


5)000 
3,866 


3,000 

545 

8,080 


l.»0 
^088 


197, 510 


15,000 

470 

9,800 

1,508 

10;  000 
9.000 
1.620 
1.096 

18,000 


1,2.S0 

21,000 

33,000 

20 


125,000 

12.000 

28,000 

5.000 

7,500 

3,200 


299,464 


207,881 


6.000 
O.OBB 
1.808 
6.O0O 
l.MIB 
7.568 
3. 500 
7.309 

12,100 
1,100 
7«B 
2.000 
5,000 
1,888 
7,600 
3.800 

•4,000 
8,603 
8,711 


8,308 
4,156 
1,200 
3,000 
700 
6,875 


4.000 
100 


68,087 


7.080 
6,000 

263 
7,423 

413 
6,000 
4.000 

980 
2.807 


78.500 
186,400 
65,000 
99,  SS 
63,828 
20,000 
88,880 
125,000 
38,000 
34,000 
94,818 
98,000 
40,000 
10,000 
17,508 
138;  000 
38,000 

cr,  400 

38.000 

188,135 

38,000 

24,080 

378,000 

83,000 

33,089 

293,280 

265.000 

280.288 


Number  of 
students 

eatlmated 
to  receive 

loans  (from 

inrtitutioiia) 

(«) 


3. 051, 738 


4.800 

800 

1.000 

2,000 

8C 


40,000 
6.664 

40,000 
2,000 


129,910 


144.  TBI 


3,008 

2,147 

80O 

8,000 


B*4 

•,8» 
1,438 
1,«» 
300 
8)000 


36.044 


7.080 

337,800 

6,000 

298.000 

10;  000 

306;  809 

190,008 

28,800 

31,808 

215,000 

4.808 

42.100 

100,000 

359.000 

1,767 

4.000 

1.075,000 

116,'OOP 

8(0;  OOO 

207,000 

182,800 

206.200 

2.800 


4,B(2,t47 


67.888 
17i,a(B 
4O.e0B 
93,  MB 

138)808 


l)7SB 

173,  (OB 

42, «» 

<3,aB8 

iii,sn 

108.390 

m,i» 

140; 080 
48,000 

«B3)00B 
61^000 
•8;  BOB 


2.257,636 


ns 

304 

178 
174 
100 
38 
788 


1,884 


148 
318 
3I« 
215 
115 

87 
198 
380 

48 
138 
158 
308 
100 

18 


154 

2SB 

38 

e» 

(BBr 
100 
70 
666 
600 


6,385 


20 
470 

IS 
804 
438 

38 
118 
303 

10 

fa 

270 

8B7 

12 

16 

1,980 

240 

1,000 

414 

no 

304 
10 


7,81* 


KS 
MB 

131 
«B 
lU 

278 
21B 
4(B 

37» 

98 
M 
208 
318 


IM 

.MB 
KB 

iir 


4.981 
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8tM«  md  instltuUM 


wiacomnc 

AlvpmoCoUefe 

BeMt  CoUece 

CgrdljuU  Strltch  CoUtfe „ 

CwroUCoHear 

Cirthan  Collece 

Columbia  Countjr  Teachen  CoDefe 

Dodte  County  Teachen  CoUe«e 

Dominican  Colleia ..... 

RdaewDod  CoUe«e  of  Sacred  Heart 

Lakeland  Colleaa 

Lawrence  UnlTenity 

Laytcn  School  of  Art 

Marian  College  ol  Food  du  Lae 

Marquette  UnlTerrtty 

MUtonCollete , 

M  ilwBUke*  Institute  of  TechnoUnnr 

Milwaukee  School  ol  Entlne«rtii( 

Mount  Mary  CoUece 

Mount  Senfulo  College 

Northland  Collere 

Ripon  ColleK* 

8t.  Norbert  College 

Bl4>at  State  University , 

UniTerslty  of  WlMonxin,  Mwllaon 

Univenltyof     iaconiin.  Milwaukee 

Vtterbo  CoUege 

WIsoaoilo  Sute  Uniyerslty,  Ban  Claire 

Wlmmsin  State  Univendty.  Ln  Croeie 

Wliconitn  State  UniTenity,  Oshkoeb 

WlMXHuln  8UU  Univenity,  River  Falle 

WlMoniiin  State  University,  Steven*  Point 

Wtioonxin  Bute  University,  .Superior 

Wliioonsln  SUte  Univenity.  Whitewater 

Wiicoiuln  sute  Univenity,  PbtttavlUe 

Wood  County  Teaeben  College 


Total,  SS  Inatitutiona 


Caiper  College 

Northwest  Community  CoUege. 
University  of  Wyomfaig 


ToUl.  S  iiistitnllona. 


College  of  Ouam. 


Catholic  Univenity  of  Puerto  Rico 

College  of  the  Saoed  Heart 

Inter  American  Univenity  of  Puerto  Rleo 

Pwrto  Rico  Junior  College 

Univenltyof  PtMrto  Rico 


ToUl,  8  ln*tltulloa». 


College  of  the  Virgin  Islands. . 
Total,  1,W7  institutions. 


VnOIN  IBLANIW 


Federal 

eontrlbatloa 

(from  OS 

records) 


U) 


S32,1SI 

IDS;  100 

1S^3S7 

101^  ass 
117,  sn 

IffiO 

as,  en 

5,400 

2S^2tO 
ias.812 

21,902 

12,20* 
408,420 

16,386 
4,410 

84400 
1^807 

22,800 

ei,08S 
124, 740 

92,700 
106,200 
<MM,800 
180,000 

23,064 
118,346 

63,450 
146,746 
I2^000 
166,800 

78,327 
181,800 

84,870 


((,724,386 


Institutional 
oootribution 
(1/S  of  eol.  1) 


(2) 


«S,670 

16,900 

2,181 

12,187 

13,060 

280 

328 

2,620 

600 

3,280 

18,  an 

2,666 

1,386 
4^380 

1.818 
490 

8,600 
618 

2,800 

6,884 
13,861 
10,300 
11,800 
110,800 
20^000 

2,862 
13,180 

7,060 
10,306 
14,000 
18,800 

8,704 

ao,aoo 

9,430 


413,825 


19,800 


227,700 


247,200 


253,360 
10,884 

216,000 
44,066 

360,000 


884,000 


9,000 
178,900,471 


2,166 


25,300 


27,466 


38,180 
1,170 

24,000 
4,896 

40,000 


88,222 


1,000 

19,877,900 


Collect  lous 

tobe  t»- 
loaned  (lh>m 
institutions) 


(8) 


$1,320 
1,000 

J,  467 
9,230 
4,220 


1,643 
2,800 
1,800 
7,976 
1,317 

12,000 

1.800 

600 

11,000 
6,600 


2, 273 

4,000 

12,000 

7,000 

6a  000 

10,000 

1,800 

6,000 

.S600 

.V600 

3,000 

6,000 

2.300 

I.\000 

11.700 


207.  245 


1,372 
20,600 


21.372 


10,000 


10,000 

982 

80,000 


100,982 


13,740,217 


Carryover  ' 
funds  (from 
Institutions) 


(4) 


$2,287 


1,028 
7,800 
4,900 


1,220 

800 

2,100 

1,000 

2,000 

2,025 

190 

53,000 

1,200 

3,700 


8,800 


6,487 
879 


65,000 


1,204 

3,504 

4,000 

11,349 


4,000 
5,389 
8,000 
6,000 
162 


207,871 


1,962 
664 

2,000 


4,526 


2,036 


21,000 
740 


21,796 


6,488,256 


Total  loan 
funds  avail- 
able (sum  of 
cols.  1  to  4) 


(8) 


S39,280 

170^000 

25,000 

138,900 

138^800 

2,800 

4.600 

28,700 

10,900 

35,000 

162,000 

30,000 

513,750 

18,800 

21.150 

9,200 

67,000 

21, 175 

25,000 

77,600 

143,480 

115,000 

125,000 

1,220,000 

2IO1OOO 

28,320 

141,000 

80,000 

180,000 

143,000 

195,000 

94,720 

225,000 

112,000 

162 


4,553,237 


26,000 
664 

276,000 


300,864 


2,085 


312,600 
12,500 

280,000 
50,000 

480,000 


1,106,000 


10,000 
219,006,843 


Number  of 

students 

estimated 

to  receive 

loans  (from 

institutioii!ij 


(6) 


S2 
289 

40 
218 

as 

4 

J 
SS 
l« 

.w 
xa 

HO 

19 

710 

46 

26 
100 

■X 

31 
1«0 
211 
17S 
34S 
1.000 
3W 

41 
360 
157 
310 
286 
442 
185 
477 
255 
0 


7,775 


S16 


MO 
4 


700 

2S 

,S2S 

I.W 

1,700 


3.100 

408,809 


>  Retained  funds  lor  loan.i  Irom  previous  allocations  and  collections. 
NoTC— Ksllmated  avenme  knn,  $536. 


fWHirce:  Program  Studies  and  ."Services  nmnrli,  Division  of  Student  Financiiil  \M, 
Hureau  of  lliglier  Education,  Olllce  of  Education. 


Mr.  JAVrre  and  Mr.  YARBOROUOH 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  commitments,  one  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  one  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  made  the  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  I  would  jrleld 
to  him.  although  I  am  willing  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  then,  afterwards,  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas;  but  the  Senator 
from  Texas  may  wish  me  to  yield  to  him, 
or  take  the  floor  In  his  own  right — I  do 
not  know  whether  he  wishes  to  ask  me 
Questions  on  my  statement.  Of  course, 
that  is  up  to  his  discretion,  but  as  of  now, 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  I  am  morally  and  ethically  boimd 
to  yield  at  this  moment  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  take 
only  a  few  minutes.  As  I  am  the  ranking 
Republican  member  on  the  committee, 
what  I  have  to  say  would  perhaps  fit  In 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  I  wish  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Be- 
fore he  says  a  word,  let  me  say  that  It 
is  not  agreement  for  which  I  ask,  on  the 
views  which  I  have  expressed  this  after- 
noon. I  am  asking  only  that  committee 
members  proceed  to  study  the  subject  in 
light  of  the  criticisms  I  have  made  of 
some  of  the  cuts. 

Once  again,  let  me  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  Is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  full  committee. 
I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  PboutyI,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Education  Subcommittee 


who  is  In  the  Chamber,  for  his  unfailing 
cooperation  with  me,  even  though  we 
find  oiu-selves  in  some  disagreement  on 
some  Issues,  but  never  on  the  objectives 
that  we  mutually  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  say  to  him  that  he  is  rendering  a 
valuable  service  to  the  Senate  in  what 
he  is  doing  for  the  Nation  in  the  field 
of  education.  To  me.  It  is  extraordi- 
nary— and  I  have  stated  this  before— 
how.  In  this  particular  area,  the  educa- 
tion field,  he  bespeaks  the  broad  con- 
sensus of  the  Nation  and  the  highest  In- 
terests of  our  people.  It  involves  not 
merely  the  controversy  which  he  some- 
times gets  into  on  other  subjects — more 
power  to  him  that  he  is  willing  to  take 
them  on — but  in  the  field  of  education, 
it  is  extraordinary  the  degree  of  con- 
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currence  and  imanimlty  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  created.  To  me. 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  serviees  he  renders 
to  us  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  Uke  to  make 
clear  that  although  we  are  in  a  grave 
situation  internationally,  we  are  also  a 
very  powerful  Nation.  I  consider  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  asking 
us  to  do,  in  which  I  Join  him — is  as  es- 
sential to  the  national  security  as  any 
appropriation  for  any  war  of  defense  in 
which  we  are  engaged  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

We  are  able  to  do  it.  The  National 
Planning  Association,  the  CED.  and 
other  objective  organisations  have 
made  that  clear. 

However  the  Senator  ft-om  Oregon 
and  I  may  differ,  whether  it  be  on  Viet- 
nam or  any  other  subject,  one  thing  we 
are  together.  That  is  that  in  this  field 
of  education  we  can  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  and  we  dare  not  do  (^herwise. 

First  and  foremost,  I  Join  with  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  other  col- 
leagues who  have  or  will  speak  on  thef 
subject. 

Second,  I  wish  to  say,  a^  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  committee,  I 
shall  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  we 
accomplish  these  objectives. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  largest  taxpay- 
Ing  State  in  the  Nation,  let  me  say  that 
I  shall  lend  my  voice  and  my  vote  to 
footing  the  bill. 

Last  year.  In  enswitlng  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  and  other  legislation  ex- 
panding educational  opportunities,  this 
Congress  rightfully  earned  the  sobriquet 
of  the  "education  Congres$."  This  year, 
unless  we  successfully  repel  the  assaults 
on  this  carefully  erected  structure  of 
education  laws  by  the  administration's 
budget  and  legislative  proposals,  that 
crown  will  become  very  much  tarnished. 
And  the  Nation's  children  will  be  the 
losers. 

The  administration,  for  example,  is 
advtjcating  extensive  reductions  in  the 
amounts  authorized  in  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965 — cuts,  for  instance,  of 
more  than  half  in  grants  to  States  for 
community  service  and  continuing  edu- 
cation—title I;  library  as$lstance — title 
II;  fellowships  for  teachers — title  V;  and 
financial  assistance  for  the  improvement 
of  undergraduate  instruction — title  VI. 

In  a  shortsighted  effort  to  shift  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  program  to  the  newly  authorized 
loan  guarantee  program,  the  administra- 
tion— as  I  detailed  in  my  remarks  in  this 
Chamber  on  February  23 — ^has  met  the 
opposition  of  both  college  educators  and 
the  bankers.  Yet,  opposed  by  the  two 
major  groups  who  would  be  responsible 
for  the  program's  success,  the  adminis- 
tration persists  In  its  proposals  to  shift 
from  the  colleges  to  the  banks  some  $200 
nilllion  in  loans  for  needy  college  stu- 
dents. 

■■STmicnoN*  or  pmoomAtts  or  »ibect  BCNcrrr 

TO     NXCBOES 

Publicity  and  White  House  public  re- 
lations to  the  contrary,  a  dwe  examiiui- 


tion  of  the  a<!lminiBtratlon  budget  reveals 
cuts  and  retreats  in  education  programs 
of  direct  benefit  to  Negroes.  Citation  of 
some  specifics  are  in  order: 

First.  The  budget  cuts  by  $12  million — 
nearly  80  percent — the  funds  for  further 
endowment  of  the  Instructional  pro- 
grams of  land-grant  colleges.  The  land- 
grant  law — the  Morrill  Act — was  first 
enacted  more  than  a  century  ago  during 
the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  has  been  expanded  in  the  ensuing 
years;  its  worth  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  in  a 
February  4  statement,  underlined  the 
effect  of  these  contemplated  administra- 
tion reductions  on  the  education  of 
Negroes: 

We  note  particularly  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  cut  on  the  16  land-grant  institu- 
tions predominantly  attended  by  Negro  stu- 
dents, which  involves  a  reduction  in  Instruc- 
tional support  of  more  than  81  million,  rep- 
resenting more  than  100  staff  members  at 
current  rates  and,  through  them,  some  1,500 
students.  This  is  the  equivalent  to  a  15-  to 
20-percent  reduction  In  next  fall's  freshman 
class  at  these  Institutions,  unless  the  funds 
are  replaced  from  other  sources — emergency 
appropriations  from  State  legislatures,  many 
of  which  are  not  in  session  and  some  of 
which  meet  only  biennially,  or  lncreaa«  In 
student  fees  and  tuition.  In  several  Institu- 
tions, the  Federal  support  proposed  to  be 
withdrawn  represents  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  funds  going  to  the  Institutions.  In 
one  case,  It  represents  one-fourth  of  the  In- 
structional budget. 

The  threat  of  a  15-  to  20-percent  cut  in 
the  freshman  class  at  these  16  predomi- 
nantly Negro  colleges  is  an  unfortunate 
prospect,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
hopes  and  expectations  raised  for  so 
many  Negro  young  people  by  the  prom- 
ises of  yesteryear. 

Second.  Last  year  when  Congress  en- 
acted the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  in  of  that  measure  authorized  $55 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
developing  institutions.  It  was  gener- 
ally accepted  that  the  term  "develop- 
ing institutions"  was  meant  to  include 
the  many  poorer,  but  accredited,  col- 
leges attended  prinlclpally  by  Negroes. 
Title  m,  unlike  other  titles  in  the  bill, 
was  only  for  1  year.  The  appropriation 
was  $5  million,  just  one-eleventh  of  the 
authorization.  However,  in  its  report  on 
the  funding  bill,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  specifically  chlded  the 
administration  for  its  lateness  in  sub- 
mitting the  budget  request  and  the  justi- 
fications for  it  which  gave  the  commit- 
tee "Inadequate  time  to  study  and  ana- 
lyze the  request." 

For  fiscal  year  1967.  $30  million  is 
budgeted  for  these  developing  institu- 
tions; that  is.  45  percent  of  the  amount 
originally  authorized.  While  the  admin- 
istration rationalizes  this  $30  million 
budget  request  as  a  $25  million  increase 
from  fiscal  year  1966,  the  fact  is  plain 
that  the  second  year  of  the  program  is  to 
be  cut  from  the  starting  year's  author- 
ization. The  Education  Subcommittee 
enylaioned  progress,  not  retrogression, 
when  title  in  was  approved  last  year. 


This  is  indeed  another  unfortunate  blow 
to  the  colleges  which  serve  Negroes. 

Third.  President  Johnson,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Atlantic  City,  HJ..  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, proposed  the  National  Teachers 
Corps  to  serve  in  city  slums  and  areas  of 
rural  poverty,  a  program  Inspired  by 
proposals  made  earlier  by  Senators  Qat- 
LORo  Nelson  and  Edward  Kxnmxot. 
Testimony  on  the  Teachers  Corps  before 
the  Education  Subcommittee  emphasized 
the  positive  effect  it  would  have  in  the 
many  schools  attended  by  Negro  chil- 
dren coming  from  families  of  modeSt  In- 
come. 

Now  that  the  banners  of  this  anti- 
poverty  education  program  have  been 
furled,  an  examination  of  the  budget  re- 
veals a  cut  of  slightly  m(H%  than  half 
from  the  authorization;  that  is,  a  budget 
request  of  $31,372  niilUon  against  an 
authorization  of  $64,715  million. 

Fellowships  for  teachers  and  the 
strengthening  of  teacher  education  pro- 
grams, also  a  part  of  the  same  proposal 
by  President  Johnson,  are  budgeted  at 
26.6  percent  or  the  authorization. 

Fourth.  The  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  is  directed  principally 
at  poverty-related  children.  A  major 
thrust  of  the  bill  is  the  upgrading  of  the 
schooling  of  Negro  youngsters. 

When  this  measure  was  originally  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  was  empowered 
at  his  discretion  to  Increase  the  $2,000 
family  Income  limit  which  determined 
which  children  might  benefit  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  The  Congress 
changed  this  provision  and  Qxed  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  an  income  limitation 
of  $2,000  plus  AFDC  children.  However, 
the  Congress  did  not  delete  from  the  bill 
the  provision  for  special  incentiv  grants 
for  fiscal  year  1967  and  fiscal  year  1968 
which  would  give  additional  funds  to 
school  districts  which  increase  their  per 
pupil  expenditures. 

What  has  the  administration  budget 
proposed?  It  not  only  would  eliminate 
the  incentive  grant  provision  but  it  has 
deferred  until  fiscal  year  1968  any  In- 
crease in  the  so-called  poverty  level  to 
$3,000.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that  in 
antlpoverty  legislation,  generally,  the 
poverty  level  is  considered  at  $3,000  per 
annum  earnings. 

Thus,  the  promise  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
has  been  frustrated  to  the  detriment  of 
the  many  Negro  children — especially 
those  in  the.ghettoes  of  the  large  cities — 
from  poor  families  whose  incomes  are 
alMve  $2,000  and  below  $3,000,  a  modest 
enough  level. 

Fourth.  Vocational  education  is  of 
especial  Importance  to  young  Negroes 
who  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  still 
unfilled  demands  for  trained  technicians 
in  an  economy  which  is  progressively 
becoming  more  complex.  Grants  to 
States  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  are  budgeted  at  78.9  r>ercent 
of  authorization;  residential  vocational 
schools  and  their  work-study  programs 
are  only  38.6  percent  of  authorization 
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and  the  $1  million  fund  authorized  last  palgn  In  New  York,  and  we  feel  strongly  sity  of  Vermont  and  the  other  67  land 

year  for  direct  loans  to  post-secondary  about  It.  In  this  case  we  are  dealing  with  grant  Institutions. 

vocational  students  will  never  get  off  the  major  cities  in  large  Industrial  States  of  The    administration    proposal    would 

ground — it  is  not  included  In  the  budget  the  Nation,  which  are  particularly  hard  completely  eliminate  $11,940,000  out  of 

at  aU.  hit  by  the  cuts.    I  do  not  think  we  can  In  a  total  $14,500,000  in  annual  appropria- 

ncpACTXD  ABXA  AID  gQod  consclcnce  not  protest  against  it.  Uons  for  resident  instruction  in  land- 

The  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  coMci-tiwoN  grant  Institutions.    This  would  mean  a 

Senate  Cwnmlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  ,  ^            follows-  it  is  verv  evident  tn  *'"'  °'  $209,267  for  the  University  of  Ver- 

Welfare  has  performed  a  singular  service  ^t  th^  ?^i~^  w'  kL„  ^i^»l»  ^\^  mont. 

by  publishing  a  committee  print  of  statls-  he^e  m  iSw^rJon^ataves  LSX^  Agricultural  research  grants  are  being 

tlcal  tables  showing  the  effects  of  the  ^^  "ut  tSifboth^^  loto^^suol  ^^**^"*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^°'^'  ""ch  amounts 

proposed  admlnistraUon  amendments  to  SS^g  iiTto  ^JcaUon  wwS  are  m  ^  *  <="'  °'  ^^^-^^^  ^o""  '^^  University  of 

PubUc  Law  874  upon  school  districts  pres-  ^^^    This  is  no?  a^  area  Si  which  Vermont.    This  is  a  20-percent  reducUon 

ently  participating  in  the  program.    For  ^vemment  is  n^SmSinK^rivat^  en-  *"  *^  Previous  appropriaUons,  and  fur- 

fiscal  year   1967,   if  the  administration  {SdST  We  hav^lSd  a  ^relt  bLrt^  thermore,  to  compound  this  grave  injus- 

proposal  is  adopted,  2,846  school  districts  san^tnereW^ilitlS  field  SeduSn  "**•  '^^  ''"*^«'  proposes  a  transfer  of 

would    receive    $158,439,000    instead    of  SSch  {Senator  frLorego^^^  $67,500  from  the  University  of  Vermont 

4,077  school  districts  receiving  $375,196.-  ^^rislTi^^ra^J^a          °"^8°"  ^*«  **«"  Extension  Service  and  putting  it  under 

000.  as  would  be  the  case  without  amend-  f    »kT   «  iilf^  -..    ,                w            .  Federal  jurisdiction, 

ment  to  the  law.    My  own  State  of  New  .,i^J5^5^Ji'^"yK!"^l^'  ^*  ^a^e  not  i  ^o  not  feel  that  It  should  be  neces- 

York  is  cut  some  two-thirds  by  this  pro-  K^ff^P^n.^1^*     ,^  ?k  ^.^ff  "t^"?'  ^^^V-  ^^  this  stage  of  affairs,  to  battle 

posal;   some  States-for  example.  Ala-  ^'Jh    "f  *"  "  " '^*  ^^'^^l^^*"^^  for  recognition  of  a  tried  a^d  proven 

bama-receive  even  greater  slashes.  withdrawing  from  the  partnership.    This  fundamental  approach  to  educational  ob- 

But  what  the  subcommittee  print  did  oeprecaie.             .....  jectlves.    It  is  Inconsistent  with  the  re- 

not  reveal  is  the  losses  to  big  city  school  f  "°P®  ^®^  rimch  that  the  resounding  cent  effort  of  Congress  to  expand  educa- 

distrlcts  expected  to  be  eligible  for  Public  ™*^*  "°^  both  parties  will  be  sounding  tional  opportunities. 

Law  874  funds  by  vlture  of  the  amend-  t",'r®  **^^  °'  t"*  President.    I  do  not  i  intend  to  defend  education  against 

ment  to  the  Impacted  aid  law  in  Public  ^^^  there  is  any  personal  indisposition  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  in 

Law  89-313,  enacted  last  year.     These  °".V"  '^"  "^  ^  matter.    He  Is  looking  the  administration  approach  and  would 

losses  run  to  some  $19,078,717,  ranging  *'  ",**  one  problem  among  the  enormous  oppose  the  cutting  back  of  any  funds 

from  an  estimated  $7,587,500  for  the  New  Problems  of  war  and  peace.    But  we  must  which  could  weU  mark  the  beglrmlng  of 

York    City    schools    to    an    estimated  emphasize  that  there  Is  a  unity  among  the  end  for  a  program  that  is  one  of  the 

$215,101  for  the  Richmond,  Va..  schools,  forces  in  the  country  and  that  we  are  most  worthy  ever  to  be  adopted  in  this 

I    ask    unanimous  consent    to    have  ""*tea  *"  emphasizing  the  priority  which  country, 

printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  ta-  !°  f*^"°J"  ^^fe^ves  and  our  willingness  i   am   also   dismayed   over   President 

ble  showing  the  relation  of  the  budget  to  foot  the  bill.  Johnson's  proposed  cutback  of  $70,920 

cut  to  the  big  ciUes.  We  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  do  in  Public  Law  874  funds  to  10  of  our 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  ^^^^  "***■  ^^^^^  ^"d  Monday,  in  the  Vermont  school  districts.  The  reason 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Z^^  moderate  tax  revision  bill  which  will  for  this  aid  program  is  to  provide  Anan- 
as follows:  "^  before  us.  We  must  pledge  ourselves  clal  assistance  for  educational  services 
Large  school  districts  expected  to  be  eligible  ^  ^  responsible  Inaction  on  tax  In-  in  school  districts  which  must  accom- 

for  Federal  assistance  under  Public  Law  ureases  which  are  needed  In  the  Interest  modate    the   children   of   Federal   em- 

«74    under    the    "big    city"    amendment  Of  the  Nation,  by  showing  our  willingness  ployees. 

reducing    their    eligibility    requirements  to  foot  the  bill.    I  pledge  myself  to  It.  The  Cutback  in  these  funds,  together 

from  3  to  6  percent  and  estimated  entitle-  I  hope  the  President  will  rejoin  the  bl-  with  the  $10  million  cut  this  year  and 

ment  of  each  district  for  fiscal  year  1968  partisan  partnership,  in  view  of  what  I  $82  million  cut  next  year  In  the  school 

BIO  crnss  have  said  and  in  view  of  what  other  Sen-  milk  program  is  a  serious  attack  on  the 

Estimated  ators  have  said,  so  we  may  drive  forward  welfare  and  safe-being  of  our  schoolchil- 

_  ,.,      .      ,       .            ^             entitlement  and  that  the  progress  that  we  have  made  dren  and  is  so  shortsighted  in  its  ap- 

fl^^'i^hoolf"      '^            ^          ..^  rv«  ^  ^  '^*  P**'  ^  t^®  *^«^<*  °^  educaUon  may  proach  as  to  put  in  Jeopardy  the  health 

FloSa :    iWe"  County"  Khi>i)U  "°'  ^  irretrievably  lost.  and  education  opportunities  of  our  young 

(Miami) 873.500  "^^  national  consensus  is  the  same  citizens. 

Oeoi^a:  Atlanta  city  ichoourrr        860.585  this  year  as  it  wjw  in  the  1st  session  Of  the  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.   President, 

Indiana:  Indianapolis  school*...        448.875  89th  Congress  in  1965.    It  was  a  land-  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

Kentucky:        Louisville        City  mark  Congress  for  education.    So  let  us  on  his  statement.     Our  work  on  the  Ed- 

■cboois 309.955  keep  the  country  moving  forward  once  ucation  Subcommittee  is  conducted  in  a 

^^V^f    *''*''^  o«-iean»  P*rt«h  again  in  the  field  of  educaUon.  bipartisan  spirit,  and  I  consider  myself 

Loi^l^a''""yefferwn""PMteh       *"' *^^  Mr.     YARBOROUGH.       Mr.     Presl-  fortunate  to   be  associated   there  with 

schools .-                       319  184     d*"t such  an  able  advocate  of  better  education 

Maryland:        Baltimore        City  Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  for  all  Americans.    It  is  likewise  inspir- 

schooU 1.077.333  Senator  yield?  ing  to  work  on  these  education  measures 

Massachusetts;  Boston  schools..        720.000  Mr    YARBOROUGH     I  yield  to  the  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 

**'S;!u  ^''"*'    ''"^    ''*'•    ''       ^n^  Senator   from   Vermont  without  losing  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

scnoou.......           ...                  466.030  the  floor  I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 

Missouri:  St.  Louis  city  schools.        569.334  1"^  noor.  Senator  from  Oreeon  for  his  leadership 

New  Jersey:   Newark  schools....        463,334  Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President,  I  wish  ^?h«  LirtTf  ^.t^on/,?    Tti^S. 

New     York:     New     Tork     City  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from  1?,^  li?h  .n  ,Si   hi^irt  t^S^  ^^^^^ 

schools 7.687,600  New  York  in  commendlnir  the  distin-  *i^^  ^"^  *"  *^**  ^®  ^^^  ^^^^  *°^ 

Oregon:         PorUand         unified  gSi^^nlor  §SSr  f rSm  Oregon  £r  '^®  ^*"«*'"  °'  "'*'*  ''"**•     «*  ^**  ^°"^ 

school*. 388.313  f^Hv  W^rttnt  c^Iflr^^f  Lif.^K  hI  been  both  a  great  thlnkcr  and  a  great 

Tennessee:        Memphis        City  a  vasUy  important  Statement  which  he  doer  for  the  cause  of  educaUon.    He  is  a 

M^hooia .._..'       663.738  Jrth^^^Ji^JA^^^^^.Hi^^t J'T'*''  ^^^  leader  anTdese^es  a  majorshare 

Te«as:    Dallas  schools 473.976  of  the  Congress  has  contributed  more,  of  the  credit  for  comrressional  aooroval 

Utah :  Salt  Lake  City  schools...       301. 090  or  perhaps  as  much,  to  the  cause  of  edu-  zl  ^f  f^fr„t.  °    ^^^l^^^t  ^hp  nitt 

Virginia:  Richmond  City  schools.       316^101  caUon  in  this  country  Uian  has  the  dls-  few^eare               «"«=*"«"**  ^^  ^^e  past 

Ttoui                                  10  078  717  ""fi**^"*  se^^or  Senator  from  Oregon.  our  vote^  were  dissimilar  in  the  matter 

„      ,.,"" """      '  and  I  pay  tribute  to  him  most  sincerely,  of   commitments  in  southeast  Asia.    I 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     Let  it  be  remembered  The  Johnson  administration  Is  waging  have  voted  for  every  administration  re- 

that  this  has  been  a  long  continuing  cam-  an  undeclared  war  against  the  Univer-  quest  for  funds  for  southeast  Asia,  but  I 
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do  not  see  that  as  an  excuse  for  crippling 
our  educational  effort  at  home. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  $10  billion  a 
year  that  we  are  spending  In  southeast 
Asia  Is  any  excuse  for  denying  educa- 
tional opportuniUes  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  America  at  home. 

A    PKOPHSCT     XnrFOBTUNATELr     COMES     TmXTK 

Last  year  while  the  Senate  was  con- 
sidering a  higher  education  bill  and  a 
new  provision  for  Insured  reduced  Inter- 
est-rate loans,  the  so-called  middle  class 
income  loan  In  addition  to  National  De- 
fense Act  Government  loans  which  had 
been  in  existence  since  1958. 1  called  at- 
tention to  the  danger  that  the  bill  posed 
for  the  NaUonal  Defense  Bducatlon  Act 
student  loan  program. 

I  was  assured  In  commiittee  last  year 
by  oflQcials  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  my  fears 
were  groundless;  that  tills  private  bank 
loan  plan  for  middle  Income  families  was 
to  help  students  in  higher  income  brack- 
ets and  this  posed  no  danger  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Natlonsd  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  student  loan  program. 

After  this  assurance  from  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  I  was 
surprised  to  read  In  the  1967  budget  the 
following  statement: 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  shift  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  student  loan 
program  to  the  newly  authcrized  subsidized 
loan  guarantee  program,  retaining  the  spe- 
cial assistance  for  students  who  subsequently 
teach.  As  a  result.  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  student  loan  expenditures  will  de- 
cline by  $149  mllUon  to  a  levid  of  $30  million 
in  1967. 

They  say  "will  decline."  They  do  not 
say  "we  recommend  It  decline."  They 
say  that  It  will  decline  as  tihough  we  were 
a  rubberstamp  to  act  on  their  orders. 
I  say  that  Congress  should  stay  here  for 
365  days  of  the  year  befor^  that  comes  to 
pass.  I 

I  was  astounded  that  this  proposal 
was  advanced.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful educational  programs  that  this 
country  has  ever  had.  It  was  bipartisan, 
passed  In  1958,  when  it  to<^  a  bipartisan 
effort  on  both  sides  to  get  this  legislation. 

In  October  of  1957  the  Russians  had 
launched  their  Sputnik  I  and  we  were 
wondering  if  we  were  keeping  up  with 
them  in  scientific  education.  Out  of 
that  concern,  came  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958. 

Up  until  September  of  1965,  approxi- 
mately 800,000  students  had  gone  to 
college  In  America  with  student  loans 
down  $619  million. 

Now,  the  OfQce  of  Education  proposes 
to  kill  this  great  program  and  replace  It 
with  an  untried  program  that  lacks  many 
of  the  desirable  features  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

This  Is  a  historic  day.  The  people 
of  Texas  130  years  ago  today  declared 
their  Independence  as  a  republic.  In 
their  declaration  of  Independence,  they 
wrote  into  that  declaration  as  a  cause  for 
revolution  that  the  government  failed 
to  maintain  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion.   They  were  the  first  people  on  earth 


to  revolt  and  state  as  a  grounds  for  the 
revolution  the  failure  of  the  government 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of 
public  education. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  have  a  redeclara- 
tion today  that  we  are  going  to  maintain 
what  this  Congress  has  brought  out  in  the 
last  8  years  in  the  field  of  public 
education. 

Point  after  point  has  been  mentioned 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  The  administration  has 
recommended  a  retreat  In  education. 
They  have  recommended  a  retreat  from 
the  support  of  the  land-grant  colleges  of 
this  country  comprising  a  few  colleges — 
far  less  than  100;  yet  having  within  their 
halls  20  percent  of  our  students.  It  Is  a 
retreat  from  the  student  loan  program 
and  from  help  for  impacted  areas. 

Does  the  Great  Society  mean  that  we 
talk  about  education  but  falter  when  It 
comes  time  to  pay  the  bills? 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  opening  that  matter.  I 
think  this  is  a  bipartisan  matter  that 
should  call  for  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  is  interested  In 
education. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  and  a  responsibility  to  join 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  ^b  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YarborTOgh],  in  a  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  which  concerns 
the  entire  membership  of  this  body,'  as 
we  consider  the  commitments  already 
made — commitments  which  must  be  con- 
tinued and  not  diminished. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  work  energetically 
for  those  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  and 
young  men  and  women,  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  vital  and  constructive  roles  In 
the  complex  and  challenging  society  in 
which  they  will  very  soon  have  their 
careers  fashioned  and  forged. 

After  I  have  spoken  briefly,  by  an  ar- 
rangement made  several  days  ago,  I  will 
engage  the  Senator  from  Texas  in  a  col- 
loquy which  will  Include  questions  and 
answers  which  vrlll  produce  factual  in- 
formation which  has  been  brought  to  the 
Chamber  In  part  by  the  formal  presenta- 
tion of  the  effective  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  in  the  Senate, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  sma  distressed, 
EUid  I  am  disappointed,  at  the  proposed 
transfer  of  funds  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loan  program  which 
appeared  in  the  budget  proposal  of  the 
President  and  in  his  message  on  educa- 
tion. 

I  remind  Senators  that  on  February 
23  the  President  sent  to  Congress  an 
eloquent  plea  for  the  preservation  of 
natural  resources.  In  his  message  he 
stressed  the  "consequences  for  every 
child  bom  on  our  continent  from  this 
day  forward"  of  our  actions  in  the  area 
of  conservation.  That  statement  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  But  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  in  the  equally  Important  area 


of  education  our  decisions  now  will  affect 
our  children  and  our  children's  children 
for  years  to  come — and  we  cannot  afford, 
as  Senators,  to  make  mistakes. 

Not  only  do  we  agree  that  our  youth 
is  our  most  highly  treasured  natural  re- 
source; we  must  also  insist,  as  thinlcing 
men  and  women  that  your  youth  be  given 
the  one  most  necessary  tool,  the  really 
vital  weapon  it  needs,  as  it  faces  a  world 
made  complex  by  vast  technological  and 
social  changes. 

Each  of  the  programs  enacted  by  Con- 
gress which  strengthens  our  educational 
system,  which  assists  our  children  to  pre- 
pare for  a  fuller,  more  contributory  role 
in  our  society.  Is  a  program  of  conserva- 
tion. Education  is  conservation  in  the 
truest  sense. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loan  program  is  in  the  vangxiard  of  the 
vital  measures  to  prepare  our  youth  to 
meet  the  challenges  now,  and  even  more 
Importantly  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

Consider  the  number  of  students  who 
su-e  participating  In  this  program  as  of 
1965:  319.075.  This  is  not  merely  a  sta- 
tistic. These  are  the  yoimg  men  and  the 
young  women  of  America  who  are  be- 
coming better  educated  and,  I  believe, 
more  fully  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
multiplicity  of  problems  to  be  faced  In 
these  grave  and  perilous  times. 

I  know  these  promising  youngsters.  I 
talk  with  them  In  the  schoolrooms  and 
on  the  campuses.  In  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  the  junior  colleges, 
the  colleges,  and  the  universities  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  I  shall  do  so 
again  this  weekend  in  the  southwest  sec- 
tion of  West  Virginia,  In  the  hill  coimtry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield?  I  do 
not  wish  to  Interrupt  him  unnecessarily, 
but  when  the  Senator  speaks  about  the 
students  to  whom  he  has  talked  on  the 
campuses  of  our  colleges.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show,  once  again,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  I  have  come  to  know 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  as  prob- 
ably the  best  Informed  Member  of  the 
entire  Senate  on  the  problems  of  the 
small  college. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
been  a  trustee  of  a  smtill  college ;  In  fact, 
he  was  a  trustee  of  a  small  college  when 
he  was  still  a  student  at  that  college. 
That  Is  a  remarkable  record. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  May  I  Interrupt 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Surely. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  is  true.  Per- 
haps I  am  the  only  person  whoever  be- 
came a  member  of  a  college  board  of 
tnistees  while  still  a  student  at  the  In- 
stitution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  Is  remark- 
able. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  often 
thought  that  scxneone,  perhaps  my 
father,  wanted  to  be  certain  that  I  would 
be  graduated.  He  therefore  arranged 
for  me  to  be  in  a  position  to  pstss  on  my_ 
own  qualifications.  Perhaps  that  was 
the  reason.     [Laughter.] 

But  speaking  seriously.  I  remember 
how  my  grandfather  saddled  his  horse 
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and  rode  over  the  mountains  through 
rain  and  snow.  He  had  only  three  win- 
ten  of  schooling  in  his  Ufe.  But  he 
wanted  to  found  a  college.  Others  came 
to  accept  that  responsibility  with  him. 
The  college  was  founded,  and  he  t>ecame 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
held  that  position  for  12  years. 

My  father  went  to  that  Institution 
there  in  the  hills.  He  became  the  first 
hinder  of  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
that  college.  When,  for  understandable 
reasons,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
resign  from  the  board.  I  became  a  mem- 
ber.   That  was  in  1923. 

My  son  has  been  graduated  from  that 
etyOege.  Perhaps  I  am  becoming  nostal- 
gic, but  I  believe  in  roots  going  deep  In 
this  country  if  we  are  really  to  have 
something  that  moves  forward.  The  in- 
stitution I  refer  to  is  Salem  College.  I 
am  gratified  that  the  Senator  from 
(Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  received  an 
honorary  degree  from  Salem.  I  assure 
ray  friend  that  our  student  body  was 
Inspired  and  challenged  by  his  address 
at  that  time. 

Forgive  me  for  maldng  this  personal 
reference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  It  Is  important 
for  the  record.  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  on  my  sub- 
committee, because  of  his  wealth  of  in- 
formation so  that  he  can  be  our  source 
of  check  and  reference  as  we  consider 
the  problems  of  the  small  college. 
When  he  comments  about  his  being  on 
that  board  of  trustees  as  a  student,  he 
was  many  years  ahead  of  his  time,  be- 
cause I  know  he  has  been  reading  re- 
cent]^ of  the  great  movement  taking 
place  in  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try— the  Increasing  consideration  by 
boards  of  trustees  of  various  institutions 
of  the  possibility  or  desirability  of  plac- 
ing a  student  or  two  on  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  shows  one  aspect 
of  the  great  evolutionary  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  our  educational  ad- 
ministrative policies  in  this  country. 

This  Is  the  only  time  I  shall  interrupt 
the  Senator  during  his  speech.  I  shall 
continue  this  year,  as  in  the  past,  to  rely 
upon  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as [Mr.  Yarborough],  whose  devotion  to 
meeting  the  financial  needs  of  all  our 
jroung  students  has  been  a  mainstay  to 
me.  and  upon  the  other  members  of  my 
subcommittee  to  reason  through  the 
policies  that  are  being  raised  by  the 
President's  budget  message,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  come  to  a  dedslOTi  on  the 
mei-its,  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
But  I  am  sure  that  if  the  facts  support 
the  fears  we  have  expressed  here  this 
afternoon,  we  shall  put  the  schoolchil- 
dren and  the  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try first,  and  any  partisan  oonsideratian 
far  down  on  the  ladder. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Orcson.  The  young  men  and 
young  women  of  whom  and  for  whom  I 
speak  are  promtstny  people.  They  tiuild 
for  tbemsclves.  through  study  and  in  the 


quest  for  truth,  the  preparation  for  ca- 
reers wliich  will  bring  them  iiot  only 
monetary  rewards  but  also  a  sense  of 
service.  They  enrich  the  American  heri- 
tage. We  must  not  forget  that  this  is  as 
important  now  as  it  was  50  or  100  years 
ago. 

On  February  18,  I  spoke  in  support  of 
the  Librai-y  Services  and  Construction 
Act  Amendments  of  1966.  That  was  only 
a  few  days  ago.  I  cosponsored  that 
measure,  as  did  other  Senators,  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Jatits}.  I  indicated  then  that  it  was  not 
too  long  ago  that  the  masters  in  the 
Kremlin  boasted  that  they  would  win  the 
cold  war  by  beating  us  in  the  classrooms. 
I  stated:  "We  have  long  recognized  that 
our  classrooms,  producing  as  they  do, 
future  generations  of  Americans,  are  our 
first  line  of  defense," — not  our  second, 
not  our  third.  I  referred  to  the  students 
who  are  in  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  this  country  as  our 
"academic  troops." 

I  think  this  is  a  correct  characteriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  lessen  and 
we  must  not  endanger  funds  needed  for 
these  "troops."  I  truly  fear  that  the 
transfer  of  this  loan  program  to  the 
banking  community — which  I  indicated 
earlier  that  we  would  discuss — will  im- 
pair its  effectiveness. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  this  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Seruitor  if  it  is 
not  true  that  some  difiBculties  have  al- 
ready been  faced  by  those  persons  who 
desire  loans.  What  is  the  problem  that 
faces  these  young  people  when  they  ap- 
ply to  banks  foi-  student  loans  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  other  loan 
programs? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  I  have  been  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  for  a  good  many 
years.  We  have  worked  closely  on  these 
matters.  Our  interests  and  our  votes 
coliKide.  I  believe,  between  90  and  99 
percent  of  the  time. 

We  represent  States  which  have  great 
rural  populations.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  people  in  our  States  without 
means  of  their  own  with  which  to  attend 
college. 

Texas  ranlis  33d  in  the  country  in 
average  annual  per  capita  income.  It  is 
necessary  that  these  funds  be  available 
if  each  young  person  is  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  a  college  education. 

I  have  heard  of  difficulties  that  stu- 
dents have  been  having  at  different 
places  in  the  country  when  they  try  to 
get  loans  under  various  private  loan  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  a  letter  written  by  a  student  in 
Waddngton  who  states  that  when  he  ap- 
plied for  a  loan  at  a  local  bank  in  Wash- 
ington, the  bank  indirectly,  but  unmis- 
takably, let  him  know  that  he  would  get 
a  loan  only  if  he  opened  an  account  with 
the  t>ank.  This  loan  would  have  been 
under  a  plan  operated  under  the  united 
student  aid  program. 


USAP  is  expected  to  play  a  major  role 
in  the  guaranteed  reduced-interest  loan 
program  created  by  Congress  last  year, 
with  which  the  Office  of  Education  now 
recommends  that  we  replace  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student 
loans. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  probably  has  the 
power  to  withhold  Federal  gtiarantees 
from  banks  that  are  engaged  in  such 
practices.  However,  I  can  foresee  great 
difBculties  in  attempting  to  guard  against 
them.  They  would  be  most  dlflBcult  to 
prove.  F^irthermore,  so  much  bureau- 
cratic machinery  would  have  to  be  moved 
before  anything  could  be  done.  Indeed, 
the  Commissioner,  for  these  and  other 
reasons,  might  decide  not  to  take  action 
in  such  instances. 

In  the  meantime,  the  student  would  be 
without  a  loan  and  would  have  to  drop 
out  of  school,  thus  missing  his  change 
for  a  college  education. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I  believe 
most  banks  would  tK>t  engage  in  these 
practices.  Perhaps  only  a  very  few  banks 
would.  However,  this  is  sufficient  reason 
for  treating  very  warily  any  proposal  to 
replace  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loan  program  with  one  which  is  sub- 
ject to  this  kind  of  abuse. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  read  the  letter 
which  I  received  from  a  student  in 
Washington.  The  student  stated  that  he 
wanted  to  have  his  name  withheld. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  are  not  making 
any  attack  on  banks. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senatoi  is 
correct.  The  bank  has  a  legitimate  in- 
terest in  trying  to  increase  its  accounts. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  banks  Is  quite  properly  to 
make  a  profit. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  That  is  the  reason  that  people 
buy  stock  in  banks.  If  the  officers  and 
directors  of  bank  did  not  operate  the 
bank  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a 
profit,  they  would  be  looking  for  jobs 
elsewhere. 

The  letter  reads : 

Dear  Senator  Takboaocch:  I  am  writing 
to  call  to  your  atteation  an  abuse  arising 
from  the  operation  of  the  united  student 
aid  program  In  the  Washington  area. 

A  abort  time  ago,  I  wa«  advised  by  the 
loan  committee  at  Oeorg*  Washington  TTni- 
verslty  that  I  was  authorized  to  obtain  a 
student  loan  under  the  united  student  aid 
program  tot  the  spring  scaaester  of  this 
year.  I  was  told  that.  If  an  area  resident.  I 
should  contact  either  the  tTnicn  Trust  Co , 
or  Suburban  Trust  for  approval  of  a  note 
after  further .  processing.  When  I  called 
Union  Trust,  the  united  sttident  aid  plan 
was  explained  to  me  as  a  customer  service 
plan.  It  was  mad*  cleajr  tbat  the  only 
way  In  which  I  would  be  given  favorable 
consideration  as  to  residency  requlremenu 
would  bt  to  establish  an  "account  relation- 
ship" wfCh  the  bank.  I  was  told  that  this 
would  be  the  only  way  the  bank  felt  It  could 
justify  the  risk  U  poadble  eoUectloB  of 
funds  in  eaae  o<  default.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  bank  was  attempting  to  use  the 
control  ot  fun^  as  a  eoeretv*  <eTta»  to  stim- 
ulate InvectneBt  tbera.  I  might  add  that 
at  no  tlfloc  was  I  asked  to  identify  myself. 
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tlnlon  Trust   apparently   f^^  no   need   to 
disguise  Its  conduct.  ' 

This  is  Just  cust<»nary  banking  prac- 
tice. I  am  not  indicting  the  banks. 
However,  it  shows  the  great  difference 
between  this  so-called  guaranteed  loan 
plan  and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  loan  program,  which  is  an  edu- 
cation plan. 

I  continue  to  read  the  letter: 

The  Suburban  Trust  Co.,  the  only  other 
area  bank  participating  1»  the  plan,  has 
made  no  such  demand  of  me.  It  seems 
likely  that  I  will  be  able  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary funds  through  them. 

The  process,  however.  Is  long  and  Involved. 
After  having  filled  out  numerous  forms  for 
the  university,  I  must  now  repeat  the  process 
for  the  bank.  This  Is  very  different  from  the 
procedure  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  program  under  which  I  have  bor- 
rowed money  at  another  school.  Moreover. 
at  least  a  month  shall  have  passed  before  I 
receive  confirmation  of  the  loan  note. 
Therefore.  I  am  now  attending  classes  on  the 
strength  of  the  loan  committee's  authoriza- 
tion If  f»inds  do  not  become  available,  I 
shall  have  a  very  difficult  time  setting  things 
aright. 

Under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
only  one  authorization  was  required — that  of 
the  school.  Rates  were  lower  than  the  united 
student  aid's  6  percent,  disbursement  predict- 
able, and  economic  coercion  such  as  above 
mentioned  impossible.  Unfortunately,  since 
there  is  no  provision  for  students  of  eco- 
nomically poorer  universities,  and  I  am  a 
student  at  such  a  school,  I  have  little  choice 
but  to  make  use  of  the  uhlted  student  aid 
fund. 

I  hope  you  will  give  ftiU  consideration  to 
possibilities  for  changing  this  unhealthy 
situation. 

I  must  ask  that  my  nam*  not  be  used  In 
connection  with  this  correspondence. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  contacted 
by  schools,  universltlea,  and  colleges, 
both  public  and  private,  and  by  students 
in  my  State  who  view  with  dismay  this 
plan  to  phase  out  the  beet  loan  program 
that  the  American  people  have  ever  had 
for  college  education,  at  a  time  when 
the  impossibility  of  an  adequate  substi- 
tute by  private  loans  is  already  apparent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  covered  this 
point  very  well.  The  oompelling  com- 
ments contained  in  the  letter  which  the 
Senator  read  are  proof  positive  of  the 
concern  which  we  have  in  this  situa- 
tion which  confronts  ua  now. 

This  leads  us  to  a  second  question 
which  Is  involved  here. 

I  have  received  from  Mrs.  Betty  Horn- 
beck  a  brief  but  revealing  letter.  It 
gives  an  Insight  into  the  situation  and  it 
will  take  but  a  few  moments  to  read  this 
letter.    The  letter  reads  j 

I  wish  to  vigorously  oppose  any  proposal 
to  drop  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
which  has  provided  ways  and  means  for  stu- 
dents to  attend  colleges  and  universities. 

In  my  case,  a  divorcee  who  provides  the 
entire  support  of  three  children  on  an  In- 
come of  less  than  $5,000,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loan  U  the  only  means 
by  wtilch  one  son  is  now  attending  West  Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan  CoUege. 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  college  is  at 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va..  the  commimlty 
from  which  the  letter  comes — 


and  anothw  son  hopes  to  enroll  next  fall  in 
the  School  of  Engineering  at  West  Virginia 
UiUversity. 

Without  collateral  in  the  form  of  prop- 
erty (which  I  do  not  own),  no  local  bank 
or  lending  institution  is  going  to  loan  me 
money  for  college  costs.  Tour  programs 
seem  to  be  aimed  at  either  the  dirt  poor  or 
the  very  wealthy;  surely,  there  is  someplace 
in  this  world  for  the  low  middle  class. 

Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that 
when  education  is  at  stake,  the  admin- 
istration of  a  loan  program  should  be 
placed  imder  the  giildance  of  the  educa- 
tor— whose  interest  is  education  and  its 
service  to  the  community  and  the  Na- 
tion— rather  than  the  banker — whose 
interest  is,  properly,  the  financial  return 
for  his  Institution  and  for  the  stockhold- 
ers within  it.  And  would  my  colleague 
not  agree  that  a  banker's  approach  to  a 
loan  will  naturally  and  understandably 
be  colored  by  long  years  in  the  banking 
community,  by  his  concern  over  the 
stability  of  interest  rates,  and  by  the 
regulations  established  within  his  own 
bank  as  to  proper  procedure  for  screen- 
ing applicants? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, A  wish  to  point  out  that,  as  the 
Senator  Imows  from  his  vast  experience 
with  this  act,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  program  is  administered  by 
the  colleges.  The  Government  now  pays 
for  one-half  of  the  administrative  cost. 
Mtmy  colleges  appoint  a  person  special- 
ly trained  for  this  task.  His  primary  tdm 
Is  to  work  with  the  student,  to  deter- 
mine how  he  can  arrange  his  finances 
so  that  he  can  go  to  college.  His  Interest 
Is  in  seeing  that  the  student  gets  through 
college. 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  will  be 
run  by  lending  institutions,  and  their 
chief  obligation  Is  to  their  stockholders. 
They  must  make  a  profit.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  that;  it  is  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise.  But  the  difference 
in  primary  emphasis  is  Important. 

I  am  not  saying  we  should  coddle  stu- 
dents; but  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  has  been 
so  successful  Is  that  it  has  been  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  the  student,  and  the  stu- 
dent has  received  sympathetic  guidance 
and  assistance  frmn  counselors  who  are 
Interested  in  his  welfare.  The  guaran- 
teed, reduced  interest  loan  program  is 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  bank. 

This  difference  can  have  quite  an  im- 
pact on  how  valuable  this  program  turns 
out  to  be  to  the  individual  student.  The 
whole  attitude  of  students  is  likely  to  be 
much  different  and  less  enthusiastic  to- 
ward bank  loans  than  toward  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  This  type 
of  loan  is  not  treated  as  a  part  of  educa- 
tion; it  is  treated  as  a  part  of  a  private 
business  venture. 

Just  one  more  word  about  free  enter- 
prise: At  the  heart  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  is  the  notion  of  profit  as  a  return 
for  taking  a  risk.  With  these  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  loans,  there  is  no  risk ; 
the  banks  are  guaranteed  a  full  return 
for  their  investment.    Yet  under  their 


practices,  they  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
associate that  fact  from  their  usual 
banking  practices,  and  they  tend  to  treat 
one  of  these  loans  as  any  other  loan  from 
the  bcmk.  Thus,  while  the  student  is 
waiting  30  days  to  see  if  his  collateral  is 
Eufflcient,  while  the  bank  It  waiting  for 
him  to  open  up  an  account — while  all  this 
Is  going  on,  the  student  is  losing  his 
chance  for  an  education. 

With  the  wide  experience  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  had  with  small  colleges — I  believe  he 
was  on  the  governing  boautls  of  two  of 
the  small  colleges  of  West  Virginia  at 
one  time;  Is  that  not  correct?  As  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  said,  he  is  the  most  knowledge- 
able man  in  the  Senate  as  to  the  prob- 
lems of  small  colleges  and  students  in 
smsJl  colleges.  With  that  background 
of  experience,  I  wish  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia whether  he  has  had  any  expres- 
sions of  distress  from  those  fine  smsdl 
colleges  which  depend  upon  tWs  pro- 
gram to  assist  their  needy  students,  to 
whom  these  loans  are  so  important,  be- 
cause many  of  them  are  not  able  to  go 
to  distant  points  to  attend  the  so-called 
prestige  schools. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  the  reason  for  many  of 
these  institutions  being  brought  into 
being  on  the  broad  plains  of  Texas  or 
in  the  hills  of  West  Virginia,  was  to 
provide  educational  facilities  near  at 
home,  instead  of  forcing  the  students 
to  go  to  the  Yales  and  the  Harvards,  the 
Columbias,  the  Northwestems,  the  Ohio 
States.  These  are  fine  institutions;  I 
assure  the  Senator  of  my  very  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  educational  excel- 
lence of  those  universities. 

But  there  is  a  special  excellence,  also, 
which  can  develop  at  a  smaller  institu- 
tion, where  we  have  not  only  the  capable 
instructor,  but  also  the  inspired  in- 
structor. I  have  seen  that  often,  as.  I 
am  sure,  has  my  colleague  from  Texas. 
Yes;  I  have  heard  from  colleges  in 
West  Virginia.  I  have  two  letters  from 
Bethany  College.  This  is  a  splendid 
institution  in  the  northern  section  of  our 
State,  at  Bethany,  W.  Va.  I  read  from  a 
letter  from  the  dean  of  students,  Robert 
A.  Sandercox. 
He  said: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
is  some  effort  in  Congress  to  "phase  out" 
the  national  defense  student  loan  program. 
This  letter  is  to  express  my  objections  to 
this  proposal. 

The  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram has  worked  beautifully  at  this  college. 
Hvmdreds  of  needy  students  have  been  able 
to  complete  their  education  becavise  of  the 
availability  of  these  funds. 

This  college  is  proud  of  ito  collection 
record  and  low  rate  of  default.  We  do  not 
find  the  administration  of  the  program 
cumbersome. 

During  recent  years — largely  in  accordance 
with  Government  g;uldellnea — we  have  re- 
organized and  centralized  our  financial  aid 
program  to  such  an  extent  that  one  applica- 
tion, one  evaluation  of  need,  and  one  "pack- 
aged offer"  (Including  scholarship,  loan, 
and  employment)  does  the  Job.    To  "phase 
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o«t"  the  InsUtutloBally  controU«cl  loan  itro- 
gram  U  to  regress  and  to  promote  IneflBclent 
use  of  available  funds. 

Furthermore,  If  our  past  experience  with 
State  and  private  loan  programs  Is  any 
guide,  we  do  not  expect  that  the  "phasing 
out"  ot  tb«  ntKl.  program  wUl  In  any  way 
save  the  Instltatton  from  endless  paper- 
wvrk.  AU  such  programs  In  the  past  have 
required  much  support  in  terms  of  applica- 
tions and  reports  from  the  colleges. 

I  do  hope  that  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program  Is  continued  and  ex- 
panded. 

The  second  letter  is  from  Mr.  John  A. 
Graham,  director  of  admissions  at  the 
same  college,  who  said : 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  recently  that 
President  Johnson  plana  to  "phase  out"  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program.  This 
note  Is  to  express  my  objections  to  this  move. 

The  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram has  provided  necessary  funds  for  needy 
youngsters  to  attend  college,  and  has  proved 
to  be  a  satisfactory  program  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  schools. 

I  woold  personally  appreciate  anything 
that  yoia  could  do  to  save  the  national  de- 
lense  student  loan  program. 

I  can  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
also,  th«  fact  that  on  February  17.  the 
Southern  Association  of  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid  Administrators  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion, arging  the  Congress  to  continue 
this  loan  program.  This  resolution 
reads,  in  part : 

Whereas  Congress  eneouraged  educational 
InetKatiooa  to  search  out  and  bring  to 
campus  many  studenU  who  would  not  be 
abto  to  attend  college  without  financial  aid, 
failure  to  continue  the  loan  programs  would 
aippear  to  be  a  breach  of  trust  between  Con- 
gress and  the  students  and  their  families. 

Now  I  return  with  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas:  Is  the  6-pereent 
rate  of  interest  which  has  been  men- 
tioned enough  to  attract  the  banks  to 
full  participation  ? 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  First,  before  I 
answer  the  Senator's  question.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  agree  with  him  thoroughly  on 
the  need  for  National  E>ef ense  Education 
Act  loans  now  and  in  the  future;  and  I 
agree  with  that  message  from  that  small 
college  that  they  wish  to  see  the  program 
expanded. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement 
made  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs] 
that  the  phaseout  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  is  too  rapid,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  more  orderly  transi- 
tion— I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any 
transition.  I  am  opposed  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  national  defense  student  loan 
program,  period. 

The  other  program  was  meant  to  be  a 
guaranteed  loan  program  for  mlddle- 
Inoome  families  who  had  so  much  Income 
they  could  not  qualify  under  the  National 
Defenae  Sdueatkn  Act.  The  whole  rec- 
ord and  purpose  shows  that  this  guaran- 
teed prirate  loan  program  was  not  to 
cover  the  same  group  of  students  who 
haw  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

To  return  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
diatinculabed  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


ginia, from  what  I  have  been  hearliv.  I 
should  say  that  the  6  percent  interest 
limitation  on  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram win  probably  keep  many  banks 
from  participating.  I  have  here  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Sunday,  February  20, 1966, 
issue  of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  a  major 
Texas  newspaper,  presenting  a  survey  on 
that  question  in  the  Houston  area.  It  is 
under  the  heading,  'Loans  for  College 
Students  More  Dlfflcult  To  Get  Today." 

It  Is  implied  in  that  story  that  with  the 
recent  rise  in  the  Federal  Reserve  redis- 
count rate  from  4  to  4'/2  percent,  addi- 
tional banks  will  not  find  it  worthwhile  to 
participate  In  the  program.  The  story 
mentions  that  the  Bank  of  the  South- 
west, a  large  Houston  bank,  does  not 
Intend  to  add  any  additional  student 
loans  to  its  portfolio,  and  that  the  Pine- 
moot  State  Bank  had  considered  getting 
into  the  federally  supported  student 
loan  business,  but  decided  against  it, 
that  It  was  not  worthwhile.  This  story 
In  the  Houston  Chronicle  says  that 
"spokesmen  at  both  banks  said  the  rea- 
son was  the  low-interest  rate  on  the 
loans,  and  the  fact  that  students  are  not 
required  to  begin  repaying  until  a  year 
after  they  graduate." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recosd  the 
entire  article  published  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle  concerning  the  dtfflcult  sit- 
uation being  faced  by  college  students 
today  In  trying  to  obtain  a  loan  from 
private  institutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Loans  fob  Coixxcs  Stu&xnts  More  DDnctrLT 
To  Orr  Tooat 
(By  DaveMcNeely) 
Two  recent  developments  will  tend  to  make 
It  more  difficult  for  college  students  to  ob- 
tain   governmentally    guaranteed    loans    to 
finance  their  education,  this  year. 

One  Is  the  decrease  In  the  total  Federal 
funds  available  for  such  loans.  The  other 
la  the  recent  Increase  In  the  rcdlacoimt  rate, 
imposed  by  Federal  Reserve. 

Student  loans,  by  Fedreral  regulation,  may 
not  be  charged  more  than  6-percent  in- 
terest, a  fact  which,  coupled  with  their  long- 
term  nature,  makes  them  no  longer  attractive 
to  bankers. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  dropped 
iU  budget  request  for  NaUonal  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  loan  funds  frcea  SIM  million 
for  this  school  year  to  $30  milhon  for  the 
next. 

Students  at  University  of  Houston,  for  ex- 
ample, have  borrowed  more  than  S2  million 
under  the  Katlonal  Defense  Education  Act 
during  the  last  7  years. 

For  I9e6-««.  the  University  of  Houston  had 
S370,0Q0  to  lend  under  the  National  Defense 
Educattou  Act,  of  which  saSTjOOO  came  from 
the  Government.  The  rest  came  from  repay- 
ment of  previous  loans  and  from  university 
funds. 

The  $30  million  In  National  Defease 
Education  Act  loan  funds  la  appropriated  for 
next  year,  the  University  ta  Houston  will 
have  about  $86,000  available  for  such  locms. 
Of  this,  $45,000  win  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Iteanwhile.  as  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
ises  replaoaa  the  National  Defense  AhtcaUon 
Act,  Houston  area  banks  apparently  aren't 
interested  In  participating  in  the  program. 


The  Higher  Education  Act  waa  signed  into 
law,  November  8,  by  Prestdent  Johnson  with 
a  great  deal  of  fanfare.  Loan  administrators 
howevCT,  had  not  been  told  how  the  act  would 
be  applied,  even  though  it  took  effect  im- 
mediately. 

They  sUU  don't  know. 
The  law  supposedly  makes  available  long- 
term,  low-Interest  federally  subsidized  and 
guaranteed  loans  to  students  whose  adjusted 
family  Income  Is  less  than  $15,000  annually 
Mrs.  Georgia  Robinoon,  director  of  loans 
and  scholarships  at  the  University  of 
Houston,  figures  about  95  percent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston  students  could  qualify  for 
such  loans. 

Besides,  she  says,  the  other  5  percent  could 
qualify  for  federaUy  guaranteed  deferred-pay- 
ment loans  on  which  they  must  pay  ail  the 
Interest. 

Under  the  program,  students  may  borrow 
up  to  $1,000  a  year  ($1,600  for  graduate  and 
professional  students)  for  up  to  S  yean 
while  they  are  In  college. 

The  Ftederal  Government  pays  the  e  per- 
cent simple  Interest  for  students  f  whose 
family  Income  is  less  than  $15,000  annually) 
while  they  are  In  school. 

No  later  than  a  year  after  the  student  gets 
out  of  school,  he  begtna  paying  off  the  note. 
After  he  starts  payment,  he  pays  the  prte- 
clpal  and  3  percent  of  the  Interest.  The 
Government  pays  the  other  S  percent 
interest. 

The  student  has  a  minimum  of  S  years  to 
pay,  but  must  pay  a  minlmun  of  $300  yearly 
once  he  begins  payment. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  guaranteed 
loan  program  must  be  arranged  through  In- 
dividual States. 

"WeYe  not  sure  how  1»^  going  to  be 
handled."  Vtn.  Robinson  said.  "That  has  to 
come  out  of  Austin.  The  State's  working  on 
it.  but  they  haven't  come  to  any  conclusions 
that  we  know  of." 

The  rediscount  rate — the  Interest  banks 
pay  to  borrow  money — was  raised  In  Decem- 
ber from  4  to  4. S  percent.  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  however,  requires  that  loans  to  stu- 
dents under  the  act  have  a  6-percent  Interest 
celling. 

This  means  that  banks  cannot  raise  interest 
rates  on  student  loans  to  compensate  for  the 
rediscount  rate  hike  as  they  arc  doing  on 
otlMr  loans. 

The  Bank  of  the  Southweet  liaa  some  loans 
out  under  the  United  Student  Aid  Fund,  a 
private  loan  organization  that  wiU  be  eligible 
for  P^ederal  supi>ort  under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  Southwest  spokesmen  say,  how- 
ever, that  they  don't  intend  to  add  to  their 
student  loans. 

The  Plnemont  State  Bank  had  considered 
getting  into  the  federaUy  supported  loan 
business  but  decided  against  it. 

Spokesmen  at  both  banks  said  the  reason 
was  the  low  interest  oX  the  loans  and' the  fact 
that  students  are  not  required  to  begin  re- 
paying until  a  year  after  they  graduate. 

Borrowers  of  money  on  Sorter  terms  begin 
repayment  almost  inmiediatcty,  the  spokes- 
man said.  This  makes  money  available  for 
other  loans  and  the  banks  get  more  turnover 
for  their  money. 

Mrs.  Robinson  said  she  can  understand  the 
banks'  reluctance,  and  adds  that  student 
loans  offer  banks  no  tangible  sec\irlty,  as  do 
loans  on  cars,  homes  or  land.  * 

John  Gray,  chairman  of  the  coordinating 
board  of  university  and  coHege  systems  "and 
president  of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Beau- 
mont, says  a  committee  of  representatives  ol 
the  Texas  Bankers  Association  and  college 
loan  officials  Is  being  set  up  to  stndy  the  best 
means  of  arranging  loans  to  students. 

Gray  said  he  would  prefer  that  the  Higher 
Education  Act  loana  l>e  made  through  banks 
if  possible,  but  adds  that  It  Is  rtdghty  prob- 
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able"  that  colleges  them8elv|ek  would  have  to 
act  as  lending  agencies. 

They  would  get  the  necessary  funds  from 
the  State,  he  said.  | 

The  State  loan  programi — the  Texas  op- 
portunity plan — Is  to  be  flnanced  by  $85  mil- 
lion In  bonds  approved  by  constitutional 
amendment  by  Texas  voters  November  3. 
Gray  reports  that  the  first  block  of  bonds 
should  be  sold  by  September. 

Suggested  amount  for  the  first  bond  sale 
is  $26  million.  This  would  finance  direct 
loans  from  the  State  to  college  students,  and 
wouldn't  require  bank  participation. 

The  State  jirogram,  howwver,  is  different 
from  the  Federal  program  to  that  students 
must  show  economic  need.  Other  conditions : 
ReclplenU  must  be  Texas  residents  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  at  accredited  colleges 
or  universities  In  Texas. 

Students  must  meet  the  minimum  scholas- 
tic requirements  of  the  institution  they  wish 
to  attend.  Outstanding  scholarship  Is  not 
necessary. 

The  student  must  meet  any  other  condi- 
tions which  might  be  set  up  by  the  coordi- 
nating t>oard. 

Loans  must  be  repaid  within  5  years  after 
getting  out  of  college,  and  amount  of  loans 
must  l>e  low  enough  that  ttiey  can  be  repaid 
in  6  years.  (These  figiu-ee  have  yet  to  be 
defined  by  the  coordinating  board.) 

Ray  Fowler,  acting  assistant  commissioner 
of  the  coordinating  board,  believes  the  Texas 
opportunity  plan  will  qualify  as  an  "eligible 
lender''  under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
This  will  allow  interest  subeldlee  to  students 
tMrrowing  under  the  State  plan. 

If  the  State  program  is  set  up  by  fall, 
needy  students  will  have  some  loan  funds 
available  deeplte  poeslble  bank  disinterest 
in  the  Higher  Education  Act  program  and 
de^>ite  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
cutback. 

The  publicity  siuroundlng  the  signing  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  spurred  student 
interest  almost  Immediately,  Mrs.  Robinson 
iias  nux«  than  1.000  address  envelopes 
stacked  in  her  office,  waitlcg  to  be  stuffed 
with  answers  to  inquiries  about  the  loans 
program. 

She  reports  students  asking  about  loans 
luive  increased  60  percent  over  last  year, 
while  the  University  of  Houston  enrollment 
went  up  only  9  percent. 

"I'm  Just  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do."  she 
laid.  "We  have  all  these  questions  and  we 
don't  Icnow  the  answers." 

MANY  BANKS  WHX  NOT  PASTICD'A'rK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  con- 
tn^er,  Mr.  E.  W.  Bailey,  of  Hardin-8im- 
mons  University  at  Abilene,  Tex.,  which 
has  a  student  body  approaching  now  ap- 
proximately 2,000  students,  but  it  is  still 
a  small  college.  The  letter  sheds  fur- 
ther light  on  the  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  small  college. 

It  points  out  that  two  major  banks, 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth 
and  the  Southwest  Bank  of  Houston, 
dropped  the  united  student  aid  fund  pro- 
gram due  to  low  Interest. 

Mr.  Bailey  writes  in  part: 

I  understand  that  such  a  move  Is  contem- 
plated by  other  major  banks.  Appcu«ntly. 
the  6-percent  rate  of  interest  Is  inadequate  in 
the  present  market,  and  therefore  any  guar- 
anteed loan  program  faces  the  probability 
of  being  forced  J>ack  upon  State  and  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  will  not  »>e 

as  acceptable  to  students  as  Is  the  NDSL 

program  alnoe  it  does  not  provide  such  equal 
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subsidy  and  convenient  repajrment  provi- 
sions. I  am  personally  not  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  teacher  cancellation  and  similar  sub- 
sidy provisions,  but  have  accepted  them  as 
Government  policy  to  attain  chosen  ends. 
If  the  Government  is  changing  Its  policy.  I 
suggest  that  this  l>e  clearly  stated  in  the 
legislation,  subsequent  regulations,  and  pub- 
lic Information  releases. 

We  are  sympathetic  vrith  the  Presidential 
administration  at  the  point  of  balancing  the 
budget.  I  am.  however,  of  the  opinion  that 
the  avaUablllty  of  a  college  education  for 
every  qualified  youth  Is  a  basic  need  of  our 
Nation,  and  the  Federal  Govenmient  should 
not  disrupt  the  present  program  of  aiding 
needy  students  without  making  other  ade- 
quate provisions  for  meeting  such  needs. 

At  this  time  I  have  the  Impression  that  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  finds  Itself  In  a  diffi- 
cult situation  not  of  Its  own  making.  I  am 
finding  no  fault  with  them;  but  on  the  other 
hand.  I  believe  they  have  the  Interest  of  the 
schools  at  heart  and  are  doing  all  they  can 
for  \is.  My  purpose  In  writing  Is  to  acquaint 
you  with  our  fears  and  concerns,  and  to  re- 
quest the  use  of  your  Influence  to  the  end 
that  an  adequate  financial  aid  program  for 
needy  students  shall  continue  to  be  made 
available.  Early  action  by  the  Congress 
could  be  most  helpful  to  otir  colleges  for  now 
ts  the  time  we  are  committing  student  aid 
to  next  fall's  students. 

This  is  a  fine  letter,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ha>oin-Szmmons  UNrvKBsrrr. 
Abilene,  Tex.,  Febriiary  14,  t96t. 
Senator  Ralph  TAKBoaouoa. 
17 JS.  Senate. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  TAaBoaoucH:  Last  week  at 
the  annual  regional  meeting  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  Association  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  I  learned 
that  the  President's  budget  included  a  re- 
quest for  only  $34  miUlon  national  defense 
student  loan  funds,  whereas  the  Congress 
has  authorised  $194  million  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  It  was  the  consensus  and  fear  of 
the  college  financial  aid  officers  present  that 
this  Indicated  a  phasing  out  of  the  national 
defense  student  loan  program. 

Informal  mention  was  made  in  the  dis- 
cussion by  a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  that  national  defense  student 
loan  applications  from  colleges  were  exceed- 
ing the  $194  million  authorized.  Therefore 
the  appropriation  of  the  full  amount  au- 
thorised would  ai^arently  result  In  a  prora- 
tion below  the  aaK>unt  requested  to  meet 
our  needs.  If  only  $34  million  was  appro- 
priated, the  effect  upon  college  student  aid 
programs  ol  the  Nation's  colleges  would  be 
tragic. 

National  defense  student  loan  borrowing 
seemingly  has  become  a  way  of  life  for  a  lairge 
portion  of  our  students.  In  view  of  the  ever 
increasing  number  of  needy  students  at- 
tending college,  any  reduction  In  the  pro- 
gram would  be  traumatic.  Tuition  at 
Hardin-Slmmons  is  being  Increased  from 
$18.60  to  $23  per  semester  hour,  and  we  have 
already  advised  our  student  body  that  appli- 
cation has  been  made  for  Increased  Federal 
student  aid  funds  to  enable  needy  students 
to  continue  to  attend  here.  Consultation 
among  my  colabormen  in  other  private  col- 
leges reveals  that  financial  aid  offioers 
throughout  this  area  are  most  disturbed  and 
concerned.  We  may  not  be  aware  of  pro- 
visions "in  the  mlU"  to  meet  the  situation. 


but  there  appears  to  be  a  feeling  of  being 
"let  down"  without  even  having  been  ad- 
vised of  how  "they"  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  students. 

It  would  appear  that  greater  reliance  be 
placed  upon  the  guaranteed  loan  program. 
Unfortunately  to  date  we  have  received  little 
Information  about  the  program,  but  assume 
reliance  will  be  placed  upon  State  loan  pro- 
grams, the  U.S.  loans  and  similar  programs. 
Such  programs  provide  "hunting  licenses" 
for  students  to  seek  loans,  and  are  quite 
btirdensome  for  student  aid  offices  to  ad- 
minister and  to  coordinate  into  a  unified 
"packaged"  student  aid  program.  Last 
week  two  major  Texas  banks,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Fort  Worth  and  the  South- 
west Bank  of  Houston,  have  dropped  the 
U.S.  program  due  to  low  interest  rates,  and 
I  understand  that  such  a  move  Is  contem- 
plated by  other  major  banks.  Apparently 
the  6-percent  rate  of  Interest  is  Inadequate 
in  the  present  market,  and  therefore  any 
guaranteed  loan  program  faces  the  prob- 
abUity  of  being  foroed  btiek  upon  State  and 
Federal  funds. 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  will  not  be 
as  acceptable  to  students  as  is  the  national 
defense  student  loan  program  since  it  does 
not  provide  such  equal  subsidy  and  conven- 
ient repayment  provisions.  I  am  personally 
not  a  strong  advocate  of  the  teacher  cancel- 
lation and  similar  stOisldy  provisions,  but 
have  accepted  them  as  government  policy  to 
attain  chosen  ends.  If  the  Gov«nment  Is 
changing  its  policy,  I  suggest  that  this  be 
clearly  stated  in  the  legislation,  subsequent 
regulations  and  public  informational  re- 
leases. 

We  are  sympathetic  with  the  Presidential 
administration  at  the  point  of  balancing  the 
budget.  I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that 
the  availability  of  a  college  education  for 
every  qualified  youth  Is  a  basic  need  of  our 
Nation,  and  the  Federal  Oovenunent  should 
not  disrupt  the  present  program  ot  aiding 
needy  students  without  making  other  ade- 
quate provisions  for  meeting  such  needs. 

At  this  time  I  have  the  Impression  that 
the  U.8.  Office  of  Education  finds  itself  In  a 
dlfflcult  situation  not  of  its  own  making. 
I  am  finding  no  fault  with  them;  hut  on  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  they  have  the  Interest 
or  the  schools  at  heart  and  are  doing  all  they 
can  for  us.  My  purpose  in  writing  is  to 
acquaint  you  with  our  fears  and  concerns. 
and  to  request  the  use  of  your  Influences  to 
the  end  that  <Ln  adequate  financial  aid  pro- 
gram for  needy  students  shall  continue  to 
be  made  available.  Early  action  by  the 
Congress  would  be  most  helpful  to  our  col- 
leges for  now  Is  the  time  we  are  committing 
student  aid  to  next  fall's  students. 
Respectfully  yours. 

E.  W.  Baxxxt, 

Controller. 

Mr.  RANDOU>H.    Mr.  President,  I  am 

gratified  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  has  been  in  the  Chamber 
during  discussion  of  this  impoi'tant  prob- 
lem. The  Senator  from  Montana  studied 
at  the  Montana  State  School  of  Mines 
and  also  from  the  University  of  Montana. 
He  later  taught  at  the  Montana  School 
of  Mines.  I  feel  that  the  problems  in 
West  Virginia,  the  problems  in  Texas, 
and  the  problems  in  any  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  are  somewhat  com- 
parable. I  am  wondering  whether  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  not  find  that 
if  we  transfer  from  the  present  system  to 
this  suggested  system,  actually  it  will 
cost  more  mmiey. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Yes,  I  believe  It  would  cost  more 
money.  Any  saving  In  Oovemment  ex- 
penditures under  the  proposed  shift 
would  be  purely  Illusory.  Under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Eklucation  Act  the  student 
pays  a  3-percent  interest  rate,  which  goes 
into  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loan  fund. 

A  study  which  the  Office  of  Education 
conducted  last  year  showed  that  the  2- 
year  student  loans  cost  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  ad- 
minister and  that  4-year  loans  cost  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  to  administer. 
Let  me  make  that  clear,  because  claims 
have  been  made  that  the  cost  was  so 
excessive  it  would  cost  more  than  the 
interest  rate.  Actual  experience  shows 
that  even  though  a  4-year  loan  Is  made, 
It  cost  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
to  administer,  and  a  2-year  loan  costs 
1  percent  of  the  amount  or  the  loan  to 
administer. 

On  page  296  of  the  Senate  hearings  on 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  this 
information  will  be  found. 

At  present,  the  Government  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  program, 
pays  up  to  one-half  of  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  loan  program  which,  by 
this  analysis,  comes  to  one-fourth  or  one- 
half  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
With  the  Insured  reduced  interest  loan 
program,  the  Oovemment  pays  the  bank 
on  behalf  of  the  student  at  the  rate  of 
3  percent.  The  Oovemment  pays  half, 
and  the  student  pay  half.  Therefore, 
assuming  other  costs  of  the  two  pro- 
grams to  be  equal,  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  two  programs  of  5  to  5  Mt 
percent. 

The  Government  will  be  losing  5  to 
5^2  percent.  This  is  a  rather  unusiial 
way  to  save  money,  it  seems  to  me. 

While  we  are  on  this  point,  let  me 
state  another  disastrous  effect  of  the 
proposed  shift  in  phasing  out  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  program. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the  office 
of  the  University  of  Houston,  which  has 
over  20.000  students — one  of  the  two 
largest  universities  in  the  State  and  in 
the  Southwest.  It  Is  signed  by  the  fi- 
nancial aid  officer  of  the  loans. 
She  writes: 

Mt  Dxak  Sxmatob  Yakbobocoh:  Attached 
you  will  find  •  resolution  worked  out  by  a 
group  of  Oiumclal  aid  adminiBtratora  whlcb 
covers  the  reaaona  why  we  feel  that  the 
Oongreaa  haa  erred  in  cutting  the  volume  of 
National  E>efenae  Education  Act  loans  so 
abruptly. 

Pl«*ae  do  everything  you  can  to  restore 
this  program  before  we  are  all  mobbed  by 
irate  parents  and  students. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OBoaoiA  A.  RoaiNsoir, 
rinancial  Aid  Oglctr,  Loans 

and  Scholarships. 

Mr.  President,  she  Is  mistaken,  of 
course.  This  message  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that.  "It  will  be  cut."  Is 
one  of  those  dictatorial  things  which 
come  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  I  hope  Congreas  will  slap  down 
hard  by  a  tremendous  majority.    Cm- 


gress  votes  the  money.  Congress  votes 
the  taxes.  Congress  votes  the  ap- 
propriations. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  become 
so  arrogant  it  says,  "It  will  be  cut." 

Let  me  read  what  the  administrators 
of  the  program  say.  Here  is  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Southwest: 

Whereas  the  national  defense  student  loan 
program  and  the  health  professions  loan  pro- 
gram have  proved  to  be  both  an  Inspiration 
and  an  Invaluable  source  of  aid  for  needy 
students  aspiring  to  receive  coUege  training; 
and 

Whereas  students  currently  borrowing 
have  expectations  of  being  able  to  continue 
to  borrow  as  needed  until  their  degree  pro- 
grams are  completed;  and 

Whereas  the  college  work-study  program 
and  the  educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram were  predicated  upon  the  continua- 
tion of  the  loan  programs;  and 

Whereas  it  seems  clear  that  no  comparable 
program  providing  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  to  college  students  can  be  Implemented 
In  every  State  by  the  1086-67  academic  year; 
and 

Whereas  many  institutions  have,  In  good 
faith,  already  made  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  loan  comnUtments  to  freshman  and 
other  new  student  candidates  for  the  1966-67 
academic  year;  and 

Whereas  Congress  encouraged  educational 
Institutions  to  search  out  and  bring  to  cam- 
pus many  students  who  would  not  be  able 
to  attend  coUege  without  financial  aid, 
failure  to  continue  the  loan  programs  would 
appear  to  be  a  breach  of  trust  between  Con- 
gress and  the  financial  aid  administrators 
and  the  students  and  their  families:  Be  it 
therefore 

Resolved.  That  as  a  member  of  the  South- 
west Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Administrators,  I  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  above-mentioned  loan 
programs. 

tjNIVXKsrrY      OF     HOUSTOIf. 

Oeoboia  a.  Robinson. 
FKBauAET  26,  1066. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

UNrvsuoTT  or  HonsTOw, 
Houston,  Tex.,  February  25,  1966. 
Hon.  Rau>r  Wcasm  YAKBOROtroa, 
UJS.  Courthouse, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Mr  Dkab  Ssnator  Tabborouoh:  Attached 
you  win  find  a  resolution  worked  out  by 
a  group  of  financial  aid  administrators  which 
covers  the  reasons  why  we  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress has  erred  in  cutting  the  volume  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loans  so 
abruptly. 

Please  do  everything  you  can  to  restore 
this  program  before  we  are  all  mobbed  by 
Irate  parents  and  students. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OSOaoXA   A.    ROBIKSOH. 

Financial  Aid  Officer.  Loans  and  Schol- 
arships. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  floor  and  we  will  conclude  our 
colloquy  in  Just  a  moment.  I  wish  to  be 
cooperative  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  have  listened  to  the  letters  and  to 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 


and  I  am  sure  that  Senators  who  have 
been  present  in  the  Chamber  today  re- 
call that  on  February  23  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  read  a  com- 
munication from  the  American  Bankers 
Association  indicating  that  the  transfer 
proposal  was  not  a  valid  way  to  handle 
this  matter  of  student  loans. 

This  is  my  plea.  I  believe  we  would 
be  derelict  in  our  duty  to  our  Nation's 
bankers  as  well  as  our  students  should 
we  proceed  with  the  proposed  transfer. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  has  any 
comment  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is  correct. 
The  letter  to  which  the  Senator  refers 
was  placed  in  the  Rbcord  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  at  page 
3861  of  the  Rkcoro  for  February  23, 1966. 
I  refer  to  the  part  of  the  letter  in  which 
it  is  stated  that: 

It  would  seem  that  the  better  course  would 
be  for  the  private  sector  to  concentrate  its 
energies  and  attention  on  a  successful 
iKunching  of  the  guaranteed  loan  i»'ogram, 
and  to  withhold  a  decision  on  the  proposed 
change  in  the  National  Defease  Education 
Act  loan  program  until  the  guaranteed  pri- 
vate loan  program  has  gained  some  exjperl- 
ence  and  maturity. 

I  agree  with  this  position  up  to  a  point. 
I  have  seen  nothing  about  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  which  makes  me  believe 
that  even  after  it  has  gained  some  ex- 
perience and  maturity  that  it  would  be  a 
desirable  substitute  for  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  I  feel  this  way  for 
all  the  reasons  I  have  been  stating  here 
this  afternoon.  However,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  if  the  bankers  themselves  are 
opposed  to  the  move,  then  without  ques- 
tion the  whole  idea  should  be  abandoned, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Office  of  Education 
will  realize  this  and  drop  this  proposal. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  drop 
this  proposal  for  the  student  loan  pro- 
posal program. 

My  colleague  from  West  Virginia  has 
referred  to  our  students  as  this  Nation's 
"academic  troops."  May  I  ask  him 
whether  he  does  not  agree  that  a  nation 
which  may  be  sending  200,000  troops  to 
far-off  Asia  to  defend  freedom  there,  is 
certainly  imder  an  obligation,  to  itself, 
to  prepare  its  academic  troops  for  their 
responsibility  in  maintaining  our  free- 
dom here? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  that  question.  It  demonstrates 
my  colleague's  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  my  remarks.  I  most  certainly  agree 
that  the  defense  of  freedom  at  home- 
through  responsible  citizen  participation 
at  every  level  of  our  society — is  as  neces- 
sary to  our  security  as  Is  our  defense 
program  abroad.  And  we  have  long 
recognized  that  those  who  have  served 
this  Nation  in  uniform  should  be  en- 
couraged to  serve  further  as  educated 
citizens.  We  have  recently  passed,  un- 
der the  able  direction  of  the  Senator,  the 
cold  war  GI  bill.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  labored  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  fine  citizens  who  will  ben- 
efit.  Surely,  this  action  is  a  testament  to 
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our  desire  for  educatefl  citizens;  and 
surely  we  can  agree  that  the  Americans 
being  educated  today  will,  tomorrow,  be 
the  leaders  in  our  battle  for  freedom  and 
justice  for  all  peoples->-at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  Interchange  and 
the  viewpoints  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed with  respect  to  'ihls  matter. 

There  is  another  que$tion  which  re- 
quires attention.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  proposed  cut  in  the 
land-grant  colleges  program.  West  Vir- 
ginia University  has  calculated  its  budget 
schedule  for  the  school  year  on  the  basis 
of  receiving,  among  other  revenues, 
Bankhead- Jones  and  Morrill -Nelson 
funds.  The  withdrawal  of  these  funds, 
without  sufficient  prior  notification,  will 
result  in  the  loss  of  34  of  the  present 
faculty  positions  in  the  areas  of  biology, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  and  English. 

The  West  Virginia  Legislature  has  al- 
ready adjourned,  so  there  would  be  no 
recourse  to  State  funds  in  an  emergency. 
The  university  would  have  no  alternative 
other  than  the  curtailment  of  class 
schedules.  And  further,  the  loss  of  these 
faculty  members  and  tihese  classes  Is 
only  a  part  of  the  entire  picture,  since 
the  current  agricultural  research  and  ex- 
tension programs  would  ajlBO  be  adversely 
affected.  Instead  of  the  $244,220  West 
Virginia  University  Is  now  receiving,  it 
would  receive  only  $50,000 — and  this  in 
an  era  when  we  are  emphasizing  the 
gains  we  are  making  in  strengthening 
our  educational  institutions. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  this 
proposed  cut — from  $244,220  to  $50,000. 
We  can  understand  why  President  Paul 
A.  Miller  is  concerned,  why  members  of 
the  faculty  are  concerned,  why  members 
of  the  board  of  governors  are  concerned, 
why  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is 
concerned,  and  why  others  of  us  are 
concerned,  over  the  prospective  loss  of  an 
adequate  teaching  staff,  This  is  not 
merely  a  superficial  reduction.  It  Is  an 
undercutting  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  It  Is  an  under- 
cutting. I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  brought  out  that 
point. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  National  Edu- 
cation Act  was  passed  in  1958,  we  had 
1,600  Institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
this  country.  Now  we  have  2,100.  But 
at  that  time  only  100  institutions  of 
higher  education  out  of  the  1,600  had 
student  loan  funds.  Today  there  are 
2,100  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
more  than  1,600  of  them  have  student 
loans.  More  colleges  and  universities 
have  student  loan  funds  now  than  there 
were  colleges  and  univenaitles  In  exist- 
ence at  the  time  the  act  was  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  refer  briefly 
to  a  prophetic  colloqvjr  in  which  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  and 
I  engaged  when  the  higher  education  bill 
was  being  considered  on  the  floor.  I 
read  from  the  CoMCKSssiCHfAL  Reco«d, 
volume  111,  part  17,  page  22692.   We  were 


talking  about  the  student  loan  program. 
I  asked  the  Senator  from  Oregon: 

Is  it  Intended  that  these  guaranteed  loans 
by  banks  will  in  any  degree  slow  down  or 
lessen  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
program? 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
answered : 

My  answer  to  the  question  Is  the  Insured 
loan  program  set  forth  in  the  bill  does  not 
In  any  way  signal  either  an  elimination  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  loan 
program  under  title  U  or  amend  It  by  weak- 
ening It  in  any  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  colloquy  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Yarborough.  My  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subconmiittee  is 
this:  Is  It  Intended  that  these  guaranteed 
loans  by  banks  will  in  any  degree  slow  down 
or  lessen  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  program? 

Mr.  MoRfiX.  No  one  on  my  committee  has 
been  a  more  able  advocate  of  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  national  defense  education  pro- 
gram than  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborocgr  ] . 

My  answer  to  the  question  is  the  insured 
loan  program  set  forth  In  the  bill  does  not 
in  any  way  signal  either  an  elimination  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  loan 
program  under  title  U  or  amend  It  by  weak- 
ening It  In  any  respect. 

For  the  legislative  history,  let  me  say  this. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1058,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student  loan 
program  has  become  an  Integral  part  of  the 
institutional  student  aid  program  In  more 
than  1,000  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  Nation.  The  cancellation  provisions  for 
teaching  service  continue  to  be  a  significant 
factor  in  recruiting  teachers  not  only  for 
elementary  and  seccHidary  schools,  but  now 
for  our  colleges  and  universities  as  well. 
Other  aspects,  including  loans  to  part-time 
students,  deferment  of  repayment  for  stu- 
dents who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  Peace  Corps,  suspension  of  payments  for 
students  continuing  in  graduate  study — 
distinguish  this  from  aU  other  student  loan 
programs,  both  State  and  private. 

As  we  have  stated  in  the  committee  re- 
port, the  requirement  for  student  assistance 
is  so  vast  and  Is  mounting  so  rapidly,  that 
measures  must  be  taken  to  stimulate  and 
broaden  the  State  efforts  which  In  turn  In- 
volve the  private  sector,  that  is,  guaranteed 
loans  from  commercial  sources.  To  this  end, 
we  propose  in  part  B,  title  IV  of  the  bill,  a 
program  of  Interest  reduction  in  State  and 
private  guaranteed  loan  programs  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  student  loan  program.  Efforts  of  the 
institutions  through  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  efforts  of  the  States  through 
guaranteed  programs,  and  efforts  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  through  such  organizations  as 
united  student  aid  funds  must  all  be  con- 
tinued and  assisted  If  we  are  to  make  good 
on  the  promise  that  no  student  will  be 
denied  the  opportunity  for  pocteecondary 
education. 

The  Senator  has  nothing  to  worry  about 
so  far  as  continuation  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loan  program  la  c<»i- 
cerned. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say.  not  only  for  myself,  but  for 


other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  who  have  engaged  in  this  dis- 
cusslcm  In  some  depth  that  we  are  grate- 
ful for  the  understanding  of  the  majority 
leader  this  afternoon.  We  have  had  suf- 
ficient time  to  discuss  important  aspects 
of  this  subject.  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
his  patience  and  cooperation  and  for  the 
interest  with  which  he  has  listened  to  the 
debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  It  was  an  Infonnative  discus- 
sion. 

TrrLK    VI HIGHER    KDUCATION    ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  refer  briefly  to  certain  other 
items  In  the  educatlOTi  budget.  I  was 
honored  to  be  the  sponsor,  along  with 
several  other  Senators,  of  Utle  VI  of  the 
HigherEducatlon  Actof  1965.  This  title 
authorizes  matching  grants  to  colleges 
for  purchasing  equipment  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  at  the  institution. 

Only  15  percent  of  the  authorization 
for  television  equ^iment,  26  percent  of 
the  authorization  fcNr  other  equipment 
and  50  percent  of  the  authorization  for 
institutes  was  requested. 

Most  Important,  no  funds  were  re- 
quested for  administrative  expenses  of 
State  commissions.  This  is  the  first 
thing  that  should  be  requested,  because 
before  the  program  can  go  Into  (deration 
in  any  State  the  State  commission  must 
draw  up  an  acceptable  State  plan.  This 
Is  a  cute  trick  to  try  to  sabotage  this  at 
the  beginning  so  that  the  program  will 
not  even  get  into  operation,  thus  cutting 
down  on  expenditures.  This  kind  of  un- 
derhanded gutting  of  a  program  should 
not  go  on  in  the  U.S.  Government. 

There  are  other  programs  in  this  act 
for  which  requests  are  well  below  author- 
izations: 

Community  service  and  continuing 
educatlcHi  programs — 40  percent  of  au- 
thorization. 

Library  assistance — less  than  50  per- 
cent of  authorization. 

National  Teachers  Corps — 48.5  per- 
cent. 

Fellowships  for  teachers — 26.6  percent. 

The  total  request  for  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  is  $475,272,000  out  of  an  au- 
thorization of  $647,030,000,  which  Is  73.5 
percent.  This  Is  commendable,  but  the 
above  programs  are  seriously  imder- 
financed. 

LAND-ORAKT    IWIimTlOKB 

The  budget  proposes  a  reduction  of 
$11,950,000  In  Federal  appropriations  for 
the  further  endowment  of  the  Instruc- 
tional programs  of  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions. In  Texas  the  reduction  would 
be  $106,924  for  Prairie  View  A.  ft  M.  and 
$320,774  for  Texas  A.  tt  M. 

No  funds,  not  a  dime,  are  being  asked 
for  this  program.  The  apparent  reason 
Is  the  contention  that  other  Federal  pi-o- 
grams  have  supplanted  this  progitun, 
which  was  originally  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1890.  This  line  of  argument 
will  not  stand  up.  None  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral programs  do  what  this  one  does — 
directly      support      Instruction.    These 
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funds  are  for  Instruction  or  instructional 
materials  in  ttie  natural  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, engineering,  agriculture,  and  re- 
lated subjects.  No  other  Federal  pro- 
gram does  this.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  proposed  phaseout  is  not  only  un- 
founded, but  irresponsible.  The  Office 
ot  Education  proposes  to  abruptly  ter- 
minate a  program  which  has  enriched 
this  country  for  76  years. 

Where  are  the  colleges  to  get  money 
to  replace  that  which  would  be  lost? 
The  proposed  reduction  is  the  equivalent 
of  1,200  faculty  members.  How  do  you 
go  out  and  raise  that  much  money  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat? 

Public  Law  874  payments  would  be  re- 
duced from  $375,196,000  to  $158,439,000. 
The  Texas  entitlement  would  fall  from 
$33,359,000  to  $8,444,000.  Education  in 
my  State  would  suffer  greatly  from  this 
proposal, 
urr  us  Bc  wnxiNO  to  pat  trk  bill  roa  social 

FBOCKXSS 

Finally,  if  the  economy  seems  to  be 
showing  signs  of  strain,  and  if  inflation 
seems  to  be  a  potential  problem,  which 
it  seems  to  be  at  the  present  time,  then 
let  us  face  that  fact  squarely  and  raise 
taxes  to  meet  It  But  let  us  not  sacrifice 
these  Great  Society  programs.  Merely 
having  these  programs  on  the  books 
does  not  solve  problems.  Only  when 
these  programs  actually  begin  working 
will  we  be  making  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Join  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  in  thanking  the 
majority  leader  for  his  interest  and  pa- 
tience.   We  are  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  liCANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  kind  remarks.  Let  me  say 
that  the  discussion  we  had  this  after- 
noon was  worthwhile. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  about  several  of  the 
proposed  cuts  in  the  1967  education 
budget.  Prudent  reductions  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  are  perhaps  necessary  if  we 
are  to  meet  ciu-rent  military  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam.  Yet  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  meet  these  commitments  by 
undercutting  sorely  needed  education 
programs  which  are  vital  to  our  long- 
range  strength  as  a  nation. 

The  prtH^osed  budget  would  bring 
about  cuts  in  aid  to  impacted  schools 
under  Public  Law  874,  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts under  title  III  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  and  aid  to  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities. 

The  recommended  reduction  in  aid  to 
Impacted  school  districts  amoiuits  to  ap- 
proximately $233  million.  This  seriously 
affects  thousands  of  school  districts 
throughout  the  country.  In  Wisconsin 
alone,  the  present  entitlement  of  $1,127,- 
957  would  be  reduced  to  $377,462.  More- 
over, since  no  supplemental  appropria- 
tion has  been  requested  for  this  year's 
progi-am.  Impacted  school  districts  will 
have  to  face  the  prospect  of  prorated 
reductions  of  10  to  15  percent  in  their 
current  entitlements. 
"  If  these  cuts  are  allowed  to  stand,  par- 
ticipating school  districts  will  face  se- 
vere financial  crises.  Already  over- 
whelmed by  growing  demands,  they  will 


either  have  to  find  other  fimds  to  con- 
tinue their  current  programs  or  curtail 
some  of  the  services  they  now  offer. 
Their  situation  will  not  necessarily  be 
eased  by  the  growing  availability  of 
funds  under  title  I  of  the  new  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  For 
not  all  of  the  schools  eligible  for  Public 
Law  874  aid  also  qualify  for  title  I  as- 
sistance, which  is  directed  toward  schools 
with  high  concentrations  of  low-income 
children. 

I  am  opposed  to  cuts  In  this  program. 
I  will  therefore  support  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1966  and 
efforts  to  maintain  the  1967  budget  at 
current  levels  of  support.  The  impacted 
aid  program  was  designed  to  provide  fi- 
nancial support  to  those  school  districts 
which  must  accommodate  children  of 
Federal  employees  who  live  and  work  on 
Federal  property,  and  children  residing 
with  a  parent  who  is  employed  on  Fed- 
eral property.  The  communities  which 
must  absorb  substantial  numbers  of  Fed- 
eral employees  need  and  deserve  help  to 
provide  educational  services  to  them. 

The  budget  further  proposes  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  appropriation  for  title  ni  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
from  the  present  $79.2  million  to  $54.2 
million.  This  includes  about  a  30- 
percent  cutback  in  funds  for  equipment 
acquisition. 

Reduction  of  effort  in  the  title  HI  pro- 
gram will  seriously  Jeopardize  efforts  to 
upgrade  education  in  the  critical  subject 
areas  covered  by  the  act.  During  the 
present  fiscal  year.  Wisconsin's  equip- 
ment acquisition  allotment  amounted  to 
$1.8  million.  I  am  advised  that,  as  of 
February  1, 1966,  requested  projects  from 
local  school  districts  exceeded  this  allot- 
ment by  $400,000.  This  oversubscription 
of  more  than  20  percent  indicates  the 
urgent  need  for  the  equipment  and  ma- 
terials provided  under  title  m.  I  under- 
stand that  many  other  States  are  faced 
with  similar  demands.  It  would  be  a  real 
disservice  to  public  education  to  reduce 
appropriations  for  this  program  at  a  time 
when  it  Is  obviously  meeting  a  real  need. 

A  reduction  of  more  than  $20  million  in 
Instructional  and  research  fimds  for  the 
1968  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
is  also  proposed  in  the  budget.  This 
recommendation  comes  at  a  time  when 
college  enrollments  are  at  an  alltime 
high  and  increasing  rapidly.  Between 
1960  and  1965  enrollments  in  the  land- 
grant  institutions  alone  Increased  67  per- 
cent, a  rate  of  growth  surpassed  only  by 
our  Junior  colleges.  In  the  face  of  this 
growth,  there  is  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion equivalent  to  more  than  2,000  fac- 
ulty members  or,  if  put  in  terms  of  en- 
dowment, equal  to  a  capital  investment 
of  $400  million.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin will  lose  $293,929  in  instructional 
funds — enough  to  pay  nearly  30  profes- 
sors— if  this  cut  Is  not  restored. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  another  example 
of  a  shortsighted  economy. 

A  sizable  portion  of  the  proposed  cut 
of  $20  million — $8.5  million — is  in  re- 
search funds  for  the  agricultural  research 
stations  of  the  land-grant  institutions. 


This  is  a  surprising  economy  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  tool  up  our  agri- 
cultural manpower  and  technology  to 
face  the  world  hunger  crisis.  Wisconsin 
alone  would  lose  $176,452  under  the 
Hatch  Act  formula  for  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  fimds  if  this  reduction 
is  accepted. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  been  critical 
of  the  proposed  education  budget,  but  I 
fully  support  many  of  the  President's 
proposals  in  that  budget.  For  example, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  President  recDm- 
mends  an  Increase  in  the  supplementary 
educational  center  authorization  of  title 
in  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  from  the  present  $100 
million  to  $145  million.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  title  I  program  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  will  be  expanded.  I  fully  support  as 
well  the  proposal  to  grant  educational 
opportunity  grants  to  220,000  talented 
but  needy  young  people  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  as  compared  with  the  115,000  now 
being  supported.  And,  of  course,  I  am 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  President  has 
requested  funds  for  the  Teacher  Corps. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  and 
telegrams  from  both  educators  and  lay- 
men in  Wisconsin  expressing  their  con- 
cern about  the  proposed  cuts  in  the  im- 
pact aid.  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
and  land-grant  programs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
some  of  these  messages  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IfAOisoN,  Wis., 
February  25,  1966. 
Senator  Oatloko  Nklson, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  restoration  of  drastic  euU 
by  the  administration  In  budget  for  teaching 
agricultural  researctf  and  cooperative  exten- 
sion work.  Elimination  of  Morrill  Nelson 
funds  seriously  bandlca|>8  teacblng  programs 
in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Cuts  In 
funds  under  the  Hatch  Act  and  Public  Law 
88-74  win  damage  research  work  performed 
by  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Shift 
in  cooperative  extentions  funds  from  Institu- 
tional support  to  Individual  projects  will 
destroy  effective  continuity  of  program. 
Problem  Is  Inunedlate  and  urgent  since  fac- 
ulty and  program  plans  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  are  In  final  stages  of  development  with 
no  alternate  funding  sources  avaUable.  Tour 
strong  support  of  iKieltlon  of  national  asso- 
ciation State  universities  and  land -grant  col- 
leges earnestly  solicited. 

Frsd  Hasvkt  Hakkington, 
President,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Joint  School  Distkict  No.  1, 
Winter.  Wis.,  February  17, 1966. 
Hon.  Oatloed  Nixson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Scnatob  Nelson:  Communications 
are  coming  to  me  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  cutting  off  a  good  percentage  of  the 
fvmds  for  Public  Law  874.  for  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  and  for  the  school  milk 
program.  All  these  programs  are  of  great 
concern  to  us  here  In  northern  Wisconsin— 
as  I  suspect  tbey  are  in  other  communlUes 
where  the  income  per  famUy  is  very  low. 

Our  school  district  for  which  we  are  di- 
rectly concerned  U  made  up  largely  from 
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low-Income  families.  We  have  90  or  more 
children  from  famlUes  llvlnt  on  nontaxable 
lands.  These  families  contribute  nothing  In 
helping  to  finance  the  cost  of  schools  or  their 
municipal  governments.  Yet  their  children 
need  and  deserve  an  education — and  tbey 
need  food.  Some  of  these  families  have  In- 
sufficient Income  to  provide  family  necessi- 
ties. 

Much  Is  being  done  In  this,  our  country,  to 
combat  poverty,  but  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
young  people  In  our  area  have  been  denied 
work  programs.  To  take  away  the  aid  from 
Public  Law  874  means  that  others  In  our  area 
will  have  to  provide  school  lunches  for  the 
children  of  needy  parents  and  tbey  will  also 
have  to  furnish  them  with  teachers. 

The  programs  I  have  n^entloned  above 
have  helped  us  a  great  deal  but  to  take  them 
away  wUl  hurt  not  only  thie  children  In  the 
uea. — It  will  hurt  all  of  us.  Our  school 
taxes  are  up  to  the  limit  now  but  cutting 
down  on  the  three  programs,  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  Public  Law  874,  and  the 
school  milk  program,  will  mean  a  definite 
problem  for  us. 

If  there  Is  a  desire  to  help  people  who  have 
low  Incomes,  or  are  Impoverished,  the  pro- 
grams as  they  now  stand,  have  helped.  The 
other  antlpoverty  programs  have  not  helped 
us  In  any  way. 

Our  board  of  education  met  last  evening 
and  each  member  was  much  concerned  about 
the  possible  legislation  to  out  the  aids  men- 
Uoned  above. 

I  am  siire  that  you,  as  Senator,  will  realize 
that  these  losses  will  affect  your  areas,  too. 

I  hope  you  can  find  It  in  your  heart  to 
move  against  any  bill  to  cut  these  funds. 

My  beet  regards  to  you, 

B.  T.  Smith, 
i  Administrator. 

Madison  Public  Schools, 
Madison,  Wis.,  Fetfruary  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Oatlord  Nelson, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  NELso^t  It  Is  with  con- 
siderable concern  that  we  have  become  awto'e 
of  the  possibility  that  Impact  Aid  under  Pub- 
lie  Law  874  is  In  Jeopardy.  This  concern  is 
not  brought  on  by  the  planned  phase-out 
of  Truax  Field  although  lihat  In  turn  Is  a 
serious  problem. 

Impact  aid  for  1966-6«  school  year  Is  part 
of  our  adopted  budget.  It  Is  an  Important 
Income  Item  amounting  to  approximately 
t235.0OO.  If  we  are  required  to  absorb  10- 
to  IS-percent  loes  or  proration,  this  $23,500 
to  135.250  reduction  would  further  cut  back 
our  school  district  budget.  The  Madison 
Common  Council  previously  forced  a  »360,- 
000  reduction  In  local  scbool  tax  levy  for 
1S66  which  leaves  us  In  a  fKwitlon  where  we 
can  111  afford  any  additional  loss.  It  seems 
very  unreasonable  to  complete  over  half  a 
school  year  depending  upotx  the  stated  com- 
mitments of  the  Federal  Qovernment  under 
Public  Law  874  and  then  be  advised  that  you 
may  only  receive  85  to  90  percent  of  what 
you  were  entitled. 

Impact  aid  for  the  1964-67  school  year 
apparently  faces  even  a  more  severe  curtail- 
ment of  up  to  60  percent,  with  further  re- 
strlcUon  of  3b  (work  on,  lUe  off)  type  pupils. 
This  does  not  square  with  the  Intention  of 
the  law  which  alms  at  a  more  gradual  phase- 
out  such  as  is  expected  at  Truax  Field  pre- 
venUng  a  harsh  impact  on  local  school  tax 
levy  requirements.  * 

Tour  assistance  is  urgently  sought  in  sup- 
porting a  supplemental  appropriation  to  pay 
19«6-66  entitlements  In  full.  School  pro. 
grams  suffer  from  budgets  imbalanced  by  the 
apparent  InablUty  of  the  tr.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
caUon  to  meet  Its  finanolal  commitments. 


Furthermore  in  the  changing  situation 
which  may  develop  at  Truax  Field  our  school 
system  needs  the  protection  of  an  extended 
Public  Law  874  Into  1966-67  In  Its  same  es. 
sentlal  form. 

Any  help  you  can  give  us  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  me  in  behalf  of  the  Madison  Public 
Schools  and  the  1,500  pupils  who  come  under 
Public  Law  874. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  D.  Gilberts, 
Superintendent. 

New  Lisbon  Commxtnttt  Schools, 

New  Lisbon,  Wis.,  February  8, 1966. 
Hon.  Oatloro  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson:  We  note  with  dismay 
and  alarm  that  Congress  Is  considering  a  re- 
duction of  funds  available  to  public  school 
districts  through  Public  Law  874.  Unless  my 
information  is  Incorrect  it  app>ear8  that  a 
reduction  from  $416  million  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget's  recommendation  of  $183,400,000 
Is  quite  possible. 

As  a  scbool  administrator  of  a  district  af- 
fected adversely  by  such  contemplated  action 
may  I  urge  you  to  contact  the  Appropriation 
Committee  members  asking  them  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  make  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  avoid  this  loss. 

As  you  so  well  know  our  greatest  source  of 
revenue  is  the  local  property  tax.  The  people 
of  the  New  Lisbon  School  District  have  shown 
their  good  will  and  desire  to  provide  the  fin- 
est education  for  their  children  by  taxing 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  $22.70  per  $1,000 
equalized  valuation.  There  never  has  been 
any  effort  or  Inkling  to  exclude  children 
whose  parents  are  employed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty from  attending  our  schools.  Tbe  elec- 
tors have  welcomed  them.  We  feel,  however, 
that  the  tax  burden  cannot  become  greater 
and  loss  of  Federal  aid  will  have  this  effect. 

May  we  urge  you  to  support  any  legisla- 
tion which  will  Insure  that  funds  wUl   be 
appropriated  for  continuing  Federal  support 
under  Public  Law  874. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  A.  Juneau, 

Superintendent . 

School  District  Joint  No.  2, 
Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  February  9, 1966. 
Senator  Gatlorb  Nelson, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  appropriations  to  schools  lo- 
cated in  federally  Impacted  arettf  and  affected 
by  Public  Law  874  are  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  entitlements  and  that  an  approximate  20- 
percent  reduction  will  result  this  year. 

We  are  also  being  Informed  that  the  pro- 
gram may  be  seriously  curtailed  next  year. 

This  program  has  been  a  great  help  to  our 
school  district  and  it  is  an  aid  that  definitely 
assists  the  local  property  taxpayer.  We  also 
use  it  In  lieu  of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Indian 
Act,  and,  of  course,  this  is  of  essential  concern 
to  our  school  district. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  consider 
the  value  of  Public  Law  874  and  use  your  In- 
fluence to  maintain  Its  effectiveness. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  C.  SCBMALLBNBmO, 

Superintendent . 

BOARB  or  IbUCATION, 

Bau  Claire,  Wis.,  February  14, 1966. 
Hon.  Oatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Nelson:  This  Is  to  in- 
form you  of  my  stand  on  tbe  President's 
proposal  to  drastically  reduce  the  appropria- 
tion for  title  III  of  the  Natlcnal  Defense 


Education  Act,  from  $88.2  mllUon  to  $63.2 
mllUon.  In  my  Judgment,  It  would  be  doing 
a  disservice  to  public  education  In  this  coun- 
try to  make  such  a  reduction  at  this  time. 
All  youth  benefit  from  the  materials  and 
equipment  which  can  be  secured  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  title  III,  not 
only  selected  segments  of  the  population. 
The  Job  which  needs  to  be  done  Is  only  par- 
tially completed.  I  beUeve  that  title  in 
funds  have  been  Judicloxuly  used,  on  the 
whole,  and  a  real  need  Is  being  met  by  their 
availabUlty. 

Tour  efforts  In  behalf  of  maintaining  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  title  in 
funds  at  their  present  level  will  be  sincerely 
appreclateU,  and  will  constitute  a  real  service 
to  education  in  Wisconsin  and  aU  the  States. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Vodacxk,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

Madibon,  Wis., 
February  15.  1966. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  As  you  know,  tbe 
administration's  budget  as  submitted  to  the 
Congress  January  24,  1966,  proposes  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  appropriation  for  title  ni.  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  from  the  pres- 
ent $88.2  million  to  $63.2  mlUlon.  This  in- 
cludes about  a  30-percent  cutback  In  the 
funds  for  equipment  acquisition. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  State  of 
Wisconsin's  acquisition  allotment  amounts 
to  $1.8  million.  Projects  from  local  school 
districts  as  of  February  1,  1966,  exceed  this 
aUotment  by  $400,000.  This  represents  an 
amount  of  more  than  30  percent  over  our 
aUotment. 

The  scbool  districts  of  Wisconsin  urgently 
need  the  equipment  and  materials  they  are 
requesting.  They  also  urgently  need  the 
support  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  program. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  In- 
creased requests  have  come  even  though  tbe 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Is 
also  progressing  very  weU  In  Wisconsin. 
However,  this  is  not  unext>ected  because: 

1.  The  objectives  of  the  National  Defense 
Educational  Act  are  clearly  different  than 
the  objectives  of  tbe  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act. 

2.  The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
program  In  Wisconsin  continues  to  grow  at  a 
constant   and   healthy   rate. 

The  s|>eclfic  information  in  this  letter  can 
be  documented  and  expanded  If  you  desire. 
At  this  point,  I  urge  you  to  give  strong  sup- 
port to  maintaining  at  least  the  present  level 
of  support  to  tbe  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  program  and  hopefully  Increasing 
tbe  level  of  support  as  new  critical  subject 
areas  are  added  to  the  list  of  subject  areas 
now  covered  by  tbe  NaUonal  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  title  in  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arnold  M.  Chandler. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  edu- 
cation leaders,  parents,  responsible  civic 
groups  and  concerned  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia have  written  to  me  protesting  the 
administration's  proposals  regarding 
Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815.  If 
the  Congress  accepts  these  proposals, 
California  school  districts  would  lose  over 
$35  million  under  Public  Law  874  and 
approximately  $4  million  \mder  Public 
Law  815. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Education's 
estimated  entitlements  for  the  States 
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under  Public  Law  874  for  flseal  year  1967, 
515  dlgiUe  school  districts  In  California 
under  present  law  would  receive  $64.- 
704,000.  Under  the  administration's 
propoMl,  entitlement  for  374  school  dis- 
Mcta  In  California  would  be  reduced  to 
$29,360,000. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  CMnmlttee  has  prepared 
a  committee  print  showing  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to  Public  Law 
874  on  the  school  districts  throughout 
the  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  taUe  from  this  study  shewing  Um 


estimated  entitlement  for  the  States 
imder  Public  Law  874  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  as 
follows: 


Bttimated  eiUUlemenl  under  title  I  of  Puhlie  Law  874  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  ettimated  number  of  dialricU  eligible  for  atistcmce  wilk 

and  without  proposed  amendments  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program^  by  Stale 


(DaU  Kt  rounded  to  tbe  ne«rwt  tl.OOOl  ■ 


(Dats  are  roonded  to  the  uearest  $1,000)  • 


8t«to  and  terrltorlei 


Total.. 

Alabama.... 

Alatto. 

AriMMa..... 
Arkaaaaa... 
CaUloniia.. 
Colorado... 
Connecttoat 

1  vnaww 

llMrlatol 

Florida. 

(leaniia 

Ilswail  ...,,... 

Maho •... 

Illtnoia 

Indiana...... 

Iowa     

Katuas 

Kantoiky 

UMiMana- 

Maine 

Maryland-  

M  BMactnmila. 

Mtehigan 

Mlnneaota. 

Mloiaippl 

Mlmwfl. 


Amoont  of  aBtitlemtnt 


without 


t3S7.1«S,000 


7.S27.000 
U.92S.000 

7.842,000 

3.071,000 
M.  701 000 
U.&34.000 

3.OU.0OO 
421.000 

1,341,000 

ii.ow.m 

«l  7211000 
7,820,000 
^788.000 
7,Z7CaM 

2,  flan.  000 

1,657.000 
0.088,000 

i,«t.oao 
i.aB,«a» 

xaaaooo 

17,180.000 
n.  88!.  008 

i,«7\aoo 

88S,000 
2,043,000 
4,S8a00O 


With 
aoMadments 


8158,430,000 


985.000 

8,112.000 

3, 752. 000 

531,000 

381386.000 

4.8301000 

1.150.000 

87.000 

3,405.000 

3,764.000 

1.058.000 

4.609.000 

1.114.000 

3.573,000 

672,000 

6»i000 

5.428,000 

300,000 

460,000 

1.337,000 

10,312,000 

A  MS.  000 

1,707,080 

319,000 

40(2,000 

2,113,000 


Number  of  oUf  Ible  dUtrlcte 


Without 


4,877 


B3 

27 

122 

81 

515 

88 

47 

• 

1 

18 

68 

1 

51 

138 
88 
30 

146 

51 

7 

88 

14 

183 
S8 
30 
10 

100 


WItb 


3,846 


38 
27 
104 
28 
374 
« 
17 

0 

1 

13 
45 

1 
40 
94 
41 
23 
106 
28 

5 
56 
11 
68 
33 
10 
14 
72 


Slate  and  territoriea 


Montana 

Nabraaka. 

Nerada 

New  HampaWre 

New  Jersey... 

New  Mexico -. 

New  York 

North  CareUoa. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio „. 

Okbhaow 

Orecoa ... 

Pcnaaylranla 

Rhode  Island 

South  raroilns 

South  OakoU 

Tenoeaaee.. ... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WaalUnstoa _.. 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Uuain.  

Virgin  lalaoda 


Amount  of  entitlement       Nnmbfr  of  eUgtble  districts 


Without 
anModments 


St.  806, 000 
4.466,000 

2,787,000 
3,148.800 
0,566,000 
8,652,000 
0,848.000 
4,794,000 
2,388.000 
8,994.000 

u^gsfltooo 

2,021,000 

7,875,000 

3,062,060 

5,661,000 

3,137,000 

4,810,000 

22,359.000 

4,761.000 

71,000 

21080,000 

13,878,000 

231,000 

1.128,000 

1,633,000 

1,282,000 

116^000 


With 

amendments 


t2, 310^  000 
2.123,000 

95a  000 
1, 106,  008 
1870,000 
1,346,000 
3,251000 
1, 021, 000 
1,637,060 
3,485,000 
1068,000 

831000 
1,650,000 
1,547,000 

071000 
2.101000 

812,000 

8,441000 

1.67a  000 

9,000 

11119,000 

3,371,000 

291000 

377,000 

822,000 

881,000 

«aooo 


Without 
amendments 


83 
44 
13 
SO 

177 
44 

174 
26 
66 

145 

361 
68 

132 
28 
35 
57 
54 

246 
19 
10 
46 

197 

6 

26 

19 

1 

1 


With 
amandmenb 


78 
32 
11 
2* 

108 
36 
86 
21 
41 
80 

286 
65 
88 
14 
27 
52 
3t 

197 
17 
31 

148 
0 

u 

16 
t 
1 
1 


I  Estlnuitet  for  1967  are  baaed  oit  prolecti(uu  from  d^U  reported  by  appUcaots  for  1968.    Only  entitlements  under  subaee.  3(c)(1)   are  included.    This  subsection  ao- 
counts  for  atxiut  99  percent  of  all  rntUleinnib  of  school  districts  uitder  the  act. 


Mr.  MURPHT.  Mr.  President,  these 
laws  enacted  in  1950,  and  better  known 
as  the  ald-to-lmpacted-areas  laws,  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  for  the  operating 
and  construction  of  schools  in  areas  af- 
fected by  Federal  activity. 

The  administration's  proposals,  Mr. 
President,  for  fiscal  year  1967  would  re- 
duce the  Public  Law  874  program  by 
$233  million  and  would  not  extend  ex- 
piring provisions  of  Public  Law  815. 
These  laws  were  enacted  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  Qovemment  has  a 
responsibility  to  assist  local  communi- 
ties and  those  school  districts  where 
Federal  activities  have  resulted  in  a  great 
influx  of  children  into  the  schools.  Not 
only  does  the  Federal  activity  hiuid  the 
school  districts  many  children,  but  it 
also  removes  from  the  local  tax  rolls  the 
property  on  which  the  Federal  activity  is 
located.  Thus  the  school  district  has 
additional  children  and  less  of  a  tax  base 
to  support  the  schools.  Public  Law  874 
•  and  Putadic  Law  815  were  enacted  and 
have  helped  tremendously  to  ease  this 
burden. 

The  impacted-area  laws  have  been 
very  well  received  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  since  the  inception  of  the 
program,  California  schools  have  placed 
great  reliance  on  these  funds  and  many 


of  the  programs  in  the  schools  are  based 
on  the  continuance  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  that  a  great  hardship 
would  result  to  California  schools  has 
been  made  very  clear  to  me  by  California 
educators.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  small  sample  of  letters  that  I  have 
received  on  this  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcokb. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
impacted  area  laws  have  been  very  popu- 
lar in  C(Migress  and  since  1950  the  Con- 
gress, In  its  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to  ex- 
pand the  program.  Only  last  yesu",  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  agtdn 
voiced  its  support  and  confidence  In  the 
program  by  accepting  an  amendment  to 
the  law  reducing  the  eligibility  for  large 
school  districts  under  Public  Law  874 
from  6  to  3  percent.  This  was  accepted 
by  the  CMigress  and  is  now  Public  Law 
89-313.  Under  the  1965  law.  Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  Districts  will  receive  over 
$3  million  in  needed  funds. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  concurs  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  administra- 
tion on  the  Impacted  area  legislation,  I 


am  convinced  that  one  of  two  things  will 
happen.  Hie  school  districts  will  be 
forced  to  reduce  or  eliminate  Important 
and  needed  educational  programs  and 
services  or  find  additional  sources  of 
revenue. 

Certainly  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 
passing  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  was  not  to  reduce 
the  educational  programs  in  areas  bene- 
fiting from  impacted-ald  laws,  but  rather 
to  assist  in  upgrading  the  programs  in 
those  school  districts  serving  children 
from  families  of  low  income.  Tet,  as 
pointed  out,  that  is  what  will  be  done, 
because  I  am  ctmvinced  Uiat  the  school 
districts  will  be  adversely  affected  and 
not  be  able  to  find — ^particularly  when 
no  opportunity  was  given  to  the  districts 
to  adjust  to  such  a  change — additional 
sources  of  revenue.  1  intend  to  oppose 
the  administration's  recommendations 
and  support  full  implementation  of 
Public  Law  874. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  a  breakdown  of  the 
effect  of  the  administration's  proposal 
on  the  school  districts  in  my  State  of 
California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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CALIFOBNIA 


SliurtlefT  School  District,  Napa... 

gousalito  School  District,  Marin... 

Mount  Ueorge  Union  Scliool  DistricllNapa. 

Napa  Union  High  School  District,  ^  %». 

Napa  City  School  District,  Napa. 

Mill  Valley  School  District,  Marin. 

Salvador  Union  School  District,  Napa 

Tamalpais  Union  nigh  School  Distrloit,  Uarin 

Ban  Rafael  School  District,  Marin...... 

San  Rafael  High  School  District,  Ma^ki 

Sia  JcaeScho^  District,  Marin , 

American  Canyon  School  District,  Napa 

Petaioma  City  School  District,  Sonoiaa 

Fiirhx  School  District,  Marin 

LirlLspur  School  District,  Marin. ...>, 

Ciraeroe  Los  Amlgoe  Union  School  plstrict,  Napa 

Boda  Canyon  School  District,  Napa 

Ban  Anselmo  Elementary  School  DLitrict,  Marin 

Two  Rock  Union  School  District,  ScBunna 

Pttaloma  City  High  School  District,  Sonoma 

8t  Helena  Unified  School  District,  Napa 

Norato  Unified  School  District,  Maria 

Dixie  School  District,  Marin 

Heed  Union  Sciiool  District,  Marin 

Old  Adobe  Union  School  District,  Saiioma 

Browns  Valley  School  District.  Nap9. 

Arena  I'nion  School  District.  Meadodno 

Klamath  Trinity  Unified  School  District,  Humboldt.. 

Kascrvation  School  District,  Sonoma 

Cotati  School  District,  Sonoma. 

Femdalc  School  District,  Humboldt — 

Liberty  School  District,  Sonoma 

Cinnaltar  School  District.  Sonoma..,.. 

laamatli  Union  School,  Del  Norte. 1; 

Sonoma  Valley  Unified  School  Distridi,  Sonoma 

Wilmar  Union  School  District,  Sonotna , 

Marin  Junior  College  District,  Marir , 

Round  Valley  Unified  School  District,  Mendocino 

Napa  Junior  College  District,  Napa_ 

Howell  Mountain  School  District,  Niipa 


Congressional  district  total. 


-If 


Herlong  School  District,  Lassen ».. 

Lusen  Union  High  School  District,  M 

Sksite  Union  High  School  District,  Shasta. 

ttir^osa  County  United  School  District,  Mariposa.. 

Fmryn  School  District.  Placer... 

Aabom  Union  School  District,  Placer 

Loomis  Union  School  I>istrlct,  Plaotr 

Lincoln  Union  School  District,  Placer. 

Tulelake  Joint  School  District,  Siskiyou 

Eureka  Union  School  District,  Placer 

Roseville  City  School  District,  Placar 

Lincoln  Union  High  School  District.  Placer 

RowTllle  Joint  Union  High  School  District,  Placer... 

Bocklin  .School  District,  Placer 

Trinity  County  Joint  High  School  District.  Trinity 

Placer  Joint  Union  High  School  District,  Placer. 

JuesTille  Union  School  District.  Lassen 

LcDg  Valley  School  District,  Lassen,. 

Newell  Union  School  District,  Modoc 

Ones  Valley  School  District,  Nevada 

Nerada  i'nion  High  School  District,  Nevada 

Cnion  Hill  Elementary  School  District,  Nevada 

Dry  Creek  Joint  School  DLstrict,  PUorr 

Newcastle  Elementary  School  District,  PUioer 

Plaoer  Hills  Union  School  District,  Placer 

Shasta  I.ake  Union  School  District,  Shasta 

Round  Valley  Scliool  District.  Inyo^ 

U)  Inyo  I'nion  School  District,  lnyd_ 

Bitliop  Union  School  DL>!trict,  InyoJ „ 

Bishop  Union  High  School  District,' iiyo 

CoBee  Creek  .School  District,  Trinitjr. 

lewiston  School  District,  Trinity...... 

Alturas  SclKKil  District,  Modoc ,. 

Mount  Bidwell  School  District,  MoflOc 

Sk-rrs  Junior  College  District,  IMnoet.... 

Antelope  Union  Sclv>ol  District,  Mono 

Mother  Lode  Union  School  District.  El  Dorado 

Plscerville  Union  School  District,  El  Dorado 

Rescue  Union  School  District.  El  IHirado 

OoW  Oak  Union  School  District,  El  Dorado 

Sliisu  Union  Sctiool  District,  Shasta 

Buckeye  Elementary  School  District,  Shasta 

Pleasant  Ridge  Union  School  District,  Nevada 

Nevada  City  School  District,  Nevada 

Ready  Sjirings  Union  School  Distritt,  Nevada 

Opliir  Elementary  School  District,  Placer 

Death  Vullcy  Unified  School  Di.striot,  Inyo 

Tulelake  Joint  Union  High  School  DLitrict,  SisUyoa. 

Csmino  Union  School  District,  El  Dorado 

Gold  Trail  Union  School  District,  81  Dorado 

Bu<±eye  Union  School  District,  El  Dorado 

Valley  View  Elementary  School  Diatrict,  PlaCK 

Ackerman  Elementary  School  Distrtet,  Placer 

kosanvllle  School  District,  Lassen 


Con- 
gres- 
nonal 
dis- 
trict 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 


1967 
estimated 
entitle- 
ments 
under 
Public 
Law  874 


$14,  DOS 

44.277 

24,221 

254,883 

lit,  049 

30,402 

84,890 

88,006 

27,122 

221,006 

474.811 

66,632 

42,386 

6,686 

16,021 

6,  on 

1,766 

8.482 

20^067 

47,083 

16,814 

121,027 

ii2,3S2 

6,181 

16,778 

10,97S 

18,670 

121,  MB 

2,001 

19,SS3 

4,037 

1,892 

2,271 

20,436 

72,331 

5,677 

82,156 

27,441 

107,081 

1,766 


2,  295,  549 


79,861 

100.710 

29,508 

79,780 

4,416 

12.489 

24,473 

19,563 

11,227 

12,741 

44,026 

13,975 

119,665 

10, 470 

16,637 

48,350 

6.434 

3.911 

6,434 

9,461 

16,869 

1,640 

301028 

1,640 

9,840 

ia975 

14,710 

0,906 

40^996 

34.162 

1,514 

12,741 

7,947 

4,541 

54.685 

6,065 

8,878 

7,191 

4,668 

4,415 

3,028 

3,406 

1,766 

4,668 

1,514 

2,271 

15,212 

10,870 

1,640 

2,145 

11,856 

1,802 

2,018 

18.292 


Estimated 
entitlements 
under 
proposed 
amend- 
ments to 
PubUc  Law 
874  In  fiscal 
year  1967 
budget 


$8,832 

20,677 

11,369 

163,604 

52,350 

906 

42,391 

1,118 

0 

96,621 

278,867 

31,361 

11,442 

0 

906 

2,470 

650 

0 

11,623 

11,367 

3,464 

53,430 

13,  416 

0 

6,749 

4,838 

8,560 

n,013 

1.811 

3,809 

329 

165 

247 

8,067 

17,721 

1,317 

26,066 

16,122 

57,687 

576 


1, 045,  790 


47,492 

61,801 

0 

49.832 

1,482 

0 

9,548 

6,749 

3,457 

5.185 

12,183 

S.404 

67, 018 

8,293 

2,009 

9,680 

3,457 

2.223 

2,306 

0 

0 

165 

1,070 

0 

1,646 

0 

7,984 

2,306 

11,088 

12.485 

906 

7,673 

247 

2,634 

20,724 

2,963 

823 

0 

2,068 

741 

741 

0 

0 

0 

0 

659 

10,116 

4,845 

0 

0 

4.938 

906 

0 

4,774 


Name  of  school  district 


Grant  School  District,  Shasta 

Twain  Harte  Long  Bam  Union  School  District,  Tuo- 
lumne  

Mineral  School  District,  Tehama.. '. 

Buck  Meadows  Elementary  School  District,  Tuolumne. 

Jamestown  School  District,  Tuolumne 

Bummerville  Union  High  School  District,  Tuolumne.. 

Alpine  County  Unified  School  District,  Alpine 

Canyon  Union  School  District,  Shasta ....... 

MacDoel  Elementary  School  District,  BUklyou 

Fall  River  Joint  Unified  School  District,  SbaaU 

Shaffer  Union  School  District,  Lassen 

Johnstonville  School  District,  Lassen 

Belleview  School  District,  Tuolumne 


Congressional  district  total. 


Folsom  Joint  Unified  School  District,  Sacramento 

Elverta  Joint  School  District,  Sacramento 

North  Sacramento  School  District,  Sacramento 

Robla  School  District,  Sacramento 

Rio  Linda  Union  School  District,  Sacramento... 

Del  Paso  Heights  School  District,  Sacramento 

Orant  Joint  Union  High  School  District,  Sacramento. 
Sacramento  City  Unified  School  District,  Sacramento. 
American  River  Junior  College  DLstrict,  Sacramento.. 

Center  Joint  School  District,  Sacramento 

Elk  Orove  Unified  Sctwol  District,  Sacramento 

San  Juan  Unified  School  District,  Sacramento 

Oalt  Joint  Union  School  District,  Sacramento 


Congressional  district  total. 


Vallejo  Unified  School  District,  Solano 

Fairfield  School  DIstriet,  Solano 

Benicia  Unified  School  District,  Solano 

Crystal  Union  School  District,  Solano .■ 

Vaca  Valley  Union  School  District,  Solano 

VacaviUe  Union  High  School  District,  Solano 

Armijo  Joint  Union  High  School  District,  Solano 

Bropby  School  District,  Yuba 

Wheatland  School  District,  Yuba 

Wlieatland  Union  High  Scliool  District,  Yuba 

Ella  School  District,  Yuba 

Marysvillo  School  District,  Yuba 

Marysvillc  Union  High  School  District,  Yuba 

Llnds  School  District,  Yuba 

Winters  School  District,  Yolo 

Winters  Joint  Union  High  School  l>is(rict,  Yolo 

Oreen  Valley  Union  School  District,  Solano 

Snisun  Valley  Joint  Unified  School  District,  S(dano.... 

Falls  Elementary  Scbo<d  District,  Stdano. 

Rio  VIsW  School  District,  Solano 

Middletown  Unified  School  District,  Lake 

West  Sacramento  Elementary  School  District,  Yolo 

East  Lake  School  District,  Lake 

Washington  Unified  8cho<ri  District,  Yolo 

Dixon  Unified  School  District,  Solano 

Elmlra  School  District.  Solano 

Rio  Vista  Joint  Union  Hlfb  School  District,  Solano.... 

Lincoln  School  District,  Sutter 

Yuba  City  School  District,  Sutter 

Yuba  City  Union  High  School  District,  Sutter 

Yuba  County  Junior  College,  Yuba 

Travis  UnUied  School  DIsttict,  Solano 

Lakeport  Unified  School  District,  Lake 

East  Nic<daus  Joint  Union  High  School  District,  Sutter. 

Congressional  district  total 

San  Francisco  Unified  Bchoai  District,  San  Francisco.. 

Congreasional  district  total 

Albany  Unified  School  District,  Alameda 

Berkeley  Unified  School  District,  Alameda 

Oakland  Unified  School  DisUict,  Alameda 


Congressional  district  totaL . 


Alameda  Unified  School  District,  Alameda 

San  lieandro  Unified  School  District,  Alam^a 

Castro  Valley  School  District,  Alameda 

Independent  School  District,  Alameda 

S  County  Joint  Junior  College  District,  Alameda 

Canyon  Valley  Union  High  School  District,  Alameda. 

Hayward  Unified  School  IJistrict,  Alameda 

San  Lorenro  Unified  School  District,  Alameda 

Peralta  Junior  College  District  of  Alameda  County, 

Alameda _ _ 

Fremont  Unified  School  District,  Alameda  


Congreasional  district  total. 


Con- 
Itres- 
slonal 
dts- 
Uict 


1967 

estimated 
entitle- 
ments 
under 
Public 

Law  874 


LIvermore  Joint  Union  High  School  District,  Alameda.. 

Livermore  School  District,  Alameda 

Pleasanton  Joint  School  District.  Alameda 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 


Estimated 
entlUenients 
under 
proposed 
amend- 
ments to 
PubUc  Law 
874  in  fiscal 
year  1967 
budget 


$2,649 

i,8ge 

2,307 

0 

4,163 

1668 

11,262 
2,271 
3,682 

83,046 
1.640 
1,706 
1.802 


1,062,860 


946,375 

14,001 

160,967 

85,448 

57a  323 

42,260 

607,700 

941,410 

263,686 

232.612 

119,768 

1, 627, 828 

7,317 


6,868,666 


1.800,843 

448,842 

73,807 

64.837 

236.279 

96,609 

193,214 

1.706 

461,439 

l»iO»7 

36,331 

13,130 

»il70 

82,547 

11, 101 

6^834 

^561 

4.  in 

8,011 
8,406 
4,917 
8.164 
2,901 

29,063 

1.7" 

8,649 

8.668 

14,881 

14.107 

66,406 

1,067,630 

12,214 

3,640 


4,477,802 


1,675,097 


1,575,097 


28,076 

338,019 

1.280. 098 


1,  696, 193 


796,272 

173,  r" 

70,770 

5,929 

47,818 

66,440 

440,320 

312,481 

94.364 
873,550 


2,880,042 


.  383,700 
«  48a<046 
Ol        83, 


477 


»1,8I7 

0 

1.'285 

0 

•    1,152 

0 

7,728 

006 

1.482 

12,668 

829 

660 

1,070 


406,254 


624,100 
6.001 

66,426 

15,228 
301, 919 

16,700 
332,230 
209,413 
131,611 
140,499 

44,686 

841,416 

0 


2,790,286 


793,716 

366,044 

46,868 

37,304 

132,086 

65,777 

188.076 

741 

380,174 

152.  421 

14.981 

0 

0 

12.923 

3.622 

933 

2,887 

1,811 

1,739 

0 

1,406 

0 

823 

2.982 

6.796 

741 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10.041 

854,607 

206 

873 


2.828,686 


267,821 


267,821 


1,732 
125, 513 
461,953 


679,198 


888,792 


171,616 

250,145 

49.469 
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Nb 


district 


Am«iar  Taltor  'otat  Uniea  Hlfh  Seiio^  DMrtet, 
AlitaMto 

neooto  Sotaool  District,  Alameda „. 

WMblmrtoo  Uaton  Ul«h  School  Distrtet,  Atameda 

Saiwl  Qlea  SohMl  Dlstrtet.  Alameda 

MUpltM  School  District,  BanU  Clara 

East  Side  UniM  High  Sotaool  District.  SanU  Clan.... 

Independent  Behool  DMrlet,  AIsbmU -.. 

MwTST  School  DMrict.  Alameda 

Ofeen  Jotet  Sohooi  District,  Alameda 

Ahun  Rock  Itatoa  Eleaetitarj  School  DislrtGt,  SaaU 
Clan 

Mount  PtoawMU  Klemeatary  School  District,  Santa 
Clara 

Caayoo  Valler  Union  High  School  District,  Alameda. . 

Uaywvd  Unified  School  District.  Alameda 

BartTMM  Vnloa  School  District,  SaaU  Clara 

Newark  Uaifled  School  District,  Alameda 


Coturrnlonal  district  total. 


Attoa  Unloa  Hlfh  School  District. 


Mount  Viev  L 

Santa  Clara. 

Sunnrrale  S<*oel  District,  SaaU  Clara 

Los  AMes  flBfaool  Dtetrict.  SanU  Clara. 

Whlaaan  Sdwot  District,  SanU  Clara. 

Frtnoot  Unloa  High  School  District,  SanU  Clan 

Joaanoa  Union  School  District,  SanU  Clara _. 

Tale  Alto  UnUM  School  District,  SanU  Clara. 

Bifoantatn  Vtoar  School  District,  SanU  Clara 

Mereland  School  District,  SanU  Clara 

Cupertino  Unloa  Sctiool  District,  SanU  Clara 

SmU  Clwa  CUT  School  District,  SanU  Clara 

SanU  Clan  Union  High  School  District,  SanU  Clan. 
Lama  PrieU  Mat  Unka  School  District.  Sanu  Clan. 
CaapbaU  Uoioa  High  Sohooi  District.  SanU  Clan... 

CoaapheU  Unloa  Sohooi  District,  SanU  Clan 

Saratoga  Uniea  School  DlsUict,  SanU  Clan 

Loa  Qatoo  JoM  Union  High  School  District.  SaaU 

Clan ^. 

nwilMit  Unioa  School  DUUiet,  SaaU  Cbn 

Franklin  McKlaler  School  District,  SanU  Ctan 


CoogrcHlaaal  district  total. 


BrtslianeSclnal  DlsUict.  Swn  MatM 

South  San   Fnodaoo  Unlfled  School  District.  8i 

Mateo 

Bavahoce  School  Dtstrict,  San  Mateo  

MUlbrae  School  Dlstrtot,  San  Mateo 

Logiina  Salada  Unioa  School  District,  San  Mateo  .. 

Smi  Bruno  Pifk  School  District,  San  Mateo 

Jsfcrsnn  School  DisUlot,8an  Mateo    „ 

Bavenswood  CUT  Sohod  District,  San  Mateo 

JoOersoo  Union  High  Sehool  District.  San  Mateo... 

San  Mateo  CUv  School  District.  Ban  Mateo 

Saa  Mateo  Ualin  High  School  District,  Sao  Mateo. 

Botanont  School  DlBtriot.San  Mateo 

Son  Mateo  JoBlar  Colleae  District,  San  Mateo 

Montara  School  District,  San  Uatoo 


Coa- 


dlSr 

trict 


Coogreorional  dMrict  total. 


Moaterey  CItT  Sohooi  District,  Monlerar 

Maoterey  Ualaa  High  School  District.  Monterey 

Ptao  nobles  Uatoa  Mioel  District.  Saa  Luis  Obispo.. 
Paoo  RoMeo  Jolat  Union  High  School  Dbtrict.  San 

Luis  Obispo 

Padfle  Qro**  Unlllod  School  District  Mootenj 


Maria*  tlomeafi  School  District.  Moaterey 

Carmsl  Unlfled  School  District,  Montenv 

Jetat  Unloa  RIementary  SctKwl  DMrlet, 


Son  Lull  Obispo 
Atoocndero   Unkia  High  Sctiool  bistrlct,~8*a"Luia 

'ioiitri(t."te'Laisbblspo' 


I  District.  Ban  Luis  bblsno 

Arroyo  ( iranda  Ualoa  School  District.  San  Luis  OMnpe 

Ocaano  SdMOl  District.  San  LuU  Obispo 

Waahlaotoo  Unloa  School  District.  Mooteray 

SanU   MargariU    Uniea   Sohooi    District,   Son    Luis 

Obispo 

CayMoo  BhiMMiiiitj  School  Dtitrirt "  SanLuio'ouipo' 
Camhrio  Unloa  Uamaatary  School  District,  Sm  Lub 

Obispo 

Arroyociraaio  Unloa  High  8<^ool  DMrtet.  Ban  Lois 

Saa  Antonio' UnleiaSchoai'DlatrtciVUwtm 

SaMnao  City  School  District.  Moaterey „.. 

Allaal  School  District.  Montwoy 

Niporoo  Uttlta  School  District.  San  Luu  Obispo 
miam  UakM  Hkh  Sehool  DIrtriet.  Moolefoy.T....::: 
North  Mgatony  Ukflod  School  District.  Moaterey. . .. 
MMUny  PjoliiBli  luaior  College  District,  Mooterey . 
Boa  Liilo  OMnpo  Coaaty  JtariorCollege  Dkriet,  Smi 
LaliOMva. _ 


HiM^eme  School  District.  Ventun 

SanU  Maria  School  I>istrict.  SanU  Bartxtnt. 


a 

9 
g 
s 

9 
9 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

to 

10 
10 
10 
10 

Ifl 

10 
10 
10 

It 

10 

u 


1987 
eetlmated 
entltle- 
monu 
under 
PubUo 
LawS74 


wi.oei 

33,  XH 

24,etS 
3. 408 

SO^TM 
IB,  781 

a 

11.411 
i^iM 

fl»,S>S 

CSM 


18.670 
92,  n? 


n.l97 
141.919 
4atW 
61, 7» 

248,  on 

UOLIST 

140, 8H 

41,121 

7a  OU 

214,328 

^^ 
7,064 
101^  7V7 
16,641 
14,613 

aat8H 
« 

22,  Tin 


under 
proposed 
amend- 
ments to 
Public  Law 
SZ4  In  fiscal 
year  1967 
budget 


1.480,410 


12 
12 

13 


U 
12 


10^415 
138,303 
131      371^410 
I^        71,082 

131        13.119 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 

II 
U 

12 

13 
IS 
U 
13 
12 
13 
12 
12 

U 


iOB7 

11^; 

30,781 
17.681 
73, 4M 
12, 2M 
75.816 
83.  Ml 
98,049 
60,164 
113,577 
17,  IM 
ta.KJ 
4.0B7 


798,184 


1.12^673 
31.164 


6,411 
17,' 
•.206 

37,601 
9,461 


laitt 

11.MI0 

Ml  988 

16,012 
2^941 
•7,688 
S8bl07 
1211 6U 


13       414.  S81 
13       23a728t 


$28,310 

2.964 

5,963 

l.«83 

28.971 

0 

0 

8,231 

3,487 


0 
0 
0 
0 

21.186 


l,2a.ni  S71.996 


5.900 

39ll(0 

0 

6,009 

M.m 

1^426 

0 

5,928 

0 

31.854 

0 

3.168 

2.140 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


207.786 


0 

17.  a» 

0 

^g33 

0 

0 

23.129 

".STI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

413 


SB,W 


74M26 

179,751 

11,833 

4,000 

81.277 

316^885 

11.978 

6. 318 

0 


9.301 

2.387 

X» 

0 
906 

6.961 
3,556 

• 

•,160 

Lav 

4. 608 

•illO 

xm 


1.688,M« 


211 065 
117.047 


None  ol  school  district 


Oinard  School  I>iatrict.  Venlun 

Ouurd  Union  High  School  District,  Ventun 

Orcutt  Union  School  District.  BanU  Barban 

SanU  Paula  School  District,  Ventura 

Ocean  View  Scbod  District,  Ventura 

Nordhoff  Union  School  District.  Ventun 

Rio  School  District,  Ventun 

Moorpark   Momorlal   Union   High   Sehool   District, 

Ventun _ 

Timber  School  District.  Ventura 

Ploasant  Valley  School  District,  Ventun 

Moorpark  Union  Sehool  District.  Ventura 

Finmon  I'nion  Sehool  District,  Ventura 

M«aa  Union  School  District,  Ventura „ 

San  Buenaventura  School  District.  Ventun 

Collage  School  District.  BanU  Barban 

Saata  Ynet  VaBoy  Unioo  High  School,  SanU  Barban 
Sotvang  Klemontary  School  District.  Santa  Barbwa... 

Ventun  Unlflod  High  School  District.  Ventun 

Sanu  Paula  Unfcn  High  School  District,  Veotnn 

Caomaila  School  District,  Sanu  Barban 

Somis  Union  Sehool  District.  Vcatora 

81ml  Vallev  Unlflod  School  District,  Ventura 

Mound  School  District.  Ventun 

ATpnue  School  District,  Ventun 

MiU  Union  School  District,  VMitun 

Nordhoff  Union  High  School  District.  Ventura   

Los  Alamos  School  District.  SanU  Bart>an. 

Sanu  Maria  Joint  Union  High  School  District,  Saau 

Barbara 

Buellton  Union  School  District,  Santa  Bartnra 

Onadalupe  Joint  Union  Scliool  District.  Santa  Barbwa 

Valley  Oaks  Unfan  School  District.  Ventura    

Lompoc  rnlfled  School  District.  Santa  Barbara 

Allan  Hancock  Joint  Junior  College  District.  BanU 

Barbara _ 

Blochman  Union  School  District.  Santa  Barban 

Ventura  County  Junior  College  District.  Ventun 


Coiigreaskmal  district  total. 


Ptttebnrg  Unlfled  School  District.  Contra  CoeU 

Mount  Diablo  UniAed  School  District.  Contra  CosU.. 

Rkhmond  School  District.  Contra  Costa 

Richmond  TTnion  High  School  District,  Contn  Casta 

San  Pablo  School  District.  Contra  Costa 

Rodeo  School  District.  Contra  Coota 

Lobyette  School  Dlstrlot,  Contra  Costa 

John  Swett  Union  High  School  District,  Contn  Costa 

Danville  Union  School  District,  Contra  CoeU _ 

Walnut  Crtek  School  District,  Contra  Costa „. 

San  Ramon  Valley  UnlSed  High  School  District,  Con- 
tra Costa 

Sheldon  School  District,  Contra  Costa 

Pinole  Hercules  Union  School  District,  Contra  Coota. . 

Alamo  School  District,  Contra  Costa 

Ortnda  Union  School  District,  Contra  Coata 

Acalanes  Unioo  High  School  l>lstrirt.  Contra  Costa.... 

Martlner  Unlflod  School  District,  Contn  Coata 

Bynm  Union  School  District,  Contn  Coata. 


Con- 


dis- 
trict 


11 
U 
13 
13 
13 
13 
18 

13 
18 
13 
13 
IS 
13 
13 
IS 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
II 
II 
IS 
13 
II 
13 
13 


13 
IS 
13 
13 


1967 
estimated 
entitle- 
menU 
nnder 
Public 
Law  874 


Rstimated 
entitlemfnta 
imder 
proposed 
amend- 
ments to 
PubUc  Law 
874  in  fiscal 
year  I9fi7 
budget 


t21i^064 

535,734 

240.947 

U553 

186.821 

15,789 

OS.  949 

183.186 

22.202 

i920 

4.0*7 

75.816 

17.400 

24^396 

MM 

74,  •7« 

urn 
t,r 

1181 

839,784 
10,470 
3.532 
8,812 
•,761 
1686 


275,715 

11.858 

11778 

41549 

13   2,451707 


83,428 

4,037 

101862 


13 


CongrMilonal  district  total I.6SB;SJV         314.619 


Manteca  Union  High  School,  San  Joaqoln 

Lathrop  School  District,  San  Joaquin 

Tracy  School  District,  San  Joaquin 

Tracy  Joint  Union  High  School  District.  San  Joaqula.. 

Stockton  Unlfled  Behool  District.  San  Joaaula 

Mantoca  School  District.  San  Joaquin 

Freneh  Camp  Sohooi  District.  San  Jooqola 

Jeflsroon  School  District,  San  Joaquin 

Lincoln  Uniflod  School  Dlstrlot.  San  Joaquin _. 

NUo  Oarden  Union  School  District.  San  Joaqula 

Newman  School  District.  Stanislaus 

Calla  School  District.  San  Joaquin 


Congressional  district  total 614,734 


Merced  City  School  District,  Mtned 

Atwater  School  District.  Meroed 

Meroed  Union  High  School  District,  Meroed. 

Friant  Union  School  District,  Fremo 

WInton  School  District.  Meroed .V. 

Uringston  Union  Sohooi  District,  Mereed 

MoSwaln  Union  Behool  District.  Meroed 

Weav^  Union  School  Dbulct.  Merced 

Oreas^y  School  DisUlct.  Meroed 

RlveMale  Jolat  Union  School  District.  Freono. . 

Afolta  School  District,  Meroed 

Oustine  Union  Behool  District.  Meroed 

'Oostlne  Unioo  High  School  District,  Merood... 

Romero  School  District.  Meroed 

Los  Banoo  Union  Sohooi  District,  Mereed „ 

Los  Banos  Union  High  School  Dbtriot,  Meraad. 

Meroed  Junior  OoHege  Dtotrlot,  Meroed 

Dos  Pakie  Jotat  Onion  Sohooi  Dtitrict.  Merood.. 
Hilmar  Unlflod  Sohooi  District,  Meroed 


Congressional  district  total 1,180. 468 


14 


63,1 

649,886 

230,602 

235.583 

09.130 

1686 

30,276 

11.516 

37.719 

40.168 

HODS 
8,067 
11717 
11166 
30.941 
81736 
M.l« 
21271 


111747 

435.587 

223.381 

2.271 

49.829 

14.700 

1482 

1580 

1.514 

15.643 

1,397 

II  418 

13.574 

11.372 

71392 

41318 

73,761 

U.tS7 

IXtl* 


HU.T42 

ac;30o 

mam 

« 

111127 
0 

27.986 

7,287 

0 

8?,7?I 

1T» 
0 

i.ia 

I1.3!» 
7.901 

12.671 
2.0M 

10.994 
« 

m 

7,387 

IW.775 

83 

0 

« 

3.622 

185.779 

B.597 

1?SS 

1914 

1. 833. 527 

41. 0» 

1,317 

45.081 


1801487       3.463,010 


101046 
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Con- 
gres- 
sional 
dis- 
trict 


Torrance  Untiled  Behool  Distrirt.  Los  Angeles... 

Lawndale  School  District,  Los  Aiigeles 

Enterprise  City  School  Dlstriet,  Loe  Angelee 

El  Camino  Junior  CoUego  Distritt,  hoe  Angelea.. 


Congressional  district  total. . 


Chins  Lake  Jomt  Elementary  Sohooi  District,  Kem. . . 
Indian  Wolls  Valley  Joint  Union  J>cliool  Ui-itrict,  Kem. 
Kern  County  Joint  Union  High  School  District.  Kern. 

Mojavp  Unified  Scliool  District,  Kem 

Muroc  Unifle<l  School  District,  Kem 

Three  Rivers  Union  Sehool  District,  Tulare 

Woodlake  Union  High  School  District,  Tutere 

Central  Union  Scliool  District,  Kings 

Lemoore  Union  High  School  District,  Kings 

Lemoore  t7nioo  School  District,  Kings.. 

Hanford  Elementary  School  District,  Kings 

Island  Union  School  District,  Khigs. 


Reef  Sunset  Union  School  Disttict.  Kings 

Hanford  Joint  Union  High  School  District,  Kings.. 
Annnna  Union  Elementary  School  District,  Kings. 

Kem  Joint  Junior  College  District,  Kem 

Southern  Kern  Unified  School  pistriet,  Kem 


Congressional  district  totiL . 


Excelsior  Union  High  School  Uittrlct,  Los  Angeles 

Norwalk  La  Mlrada  City  School  District,  Los  Angeko. 

Bteomflcld  School  District,  LoO  Angeles 

Artfsin  School  District.  Loo  Aiifleles j 

La  Canada  Unlfled  Sctiool  District,  Los  Angeleo 

Congresslonl  district  totalJ 

La  Canada  Unlfled  School  Disirict,  Loe  Angeks 


CongrossiODal  district  totfit. . 


Wniowbrook  Schoti  District,  Urn  Angeles 

luterprise  City  School  District,  Los  Angeles.. 

Congressional  district  tot^l 


Complon  City  School  District,  Los  Angelea 

Compton  Union  High  School  DL<strict.  Los  Angeles. 

Enterpri.se  City  School  DLstrict,  Los  Angelea. 

Paramount  Unified  School  District,  Los  Angeles 

Belinower  Unified  School  Distrirt,  Loe  Angekn 

Downey  Unlfled  School  Dlstri«t,  Los  Angeles 


Congressional  district  tot^. 


riaremont  Unified  School  Dlsttk't,  Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  Unified  School  Dlstrlot,  Los  Angeleo 

Bonlta  Unified  Sehool  District,  Los  Ang^ 


Congressional  dtstrict  total 


Covins  Valley  Unified  School  Plslrict.  Los  Angeles. 
Olendora  Unified  School  DistrM.  Los  Angelas 


1007 
esUmaK^ 
entitle- 
ments 
under 
Public 
Law  874 


Congressional  district  tot|i|. 


Loe 


Patandale  School  District,  Los  Aligeles 

I'ancaster  School  District.  Los  Angeles 

Antelope  Valley  Union  High  School  District, 

Angeihe... ._. 

Keppel  Union  Behool  District.  Los  Angeles 

Wesiside  Union  SLbuol  District.  Los  Angeles 

Bastsida  Union  behool  District,  Los  Angeles 

Bogbes  KUiabeth  Lakes  Uuiqa  School  District,  Loe 

Med^ApM  DulM'ifnim  SctiUi  DlstricV,  L«^ 

WOsona  School  District.  LosA^eles 

Sulphur  Springs  Union  School  District,  Los  Angeles 

Antelone  Valley  Joint  Juniorl  College  District,   Los 
Angdes 


Congressional  district 


chUi'l 

rtPlst 
ilorj  C 

totia. 


Manhattan  Beach  City  School  Dlstrtet.  Los  Angeles.. 
Torrance  Unified  School  District.  Loe  An    ' 
fl  Segundo  Unified  School  District,  Loa  j 


Booth  Bay  Union  High  School  pbtrict.  Los  Angeletl.'JI' 
Sadoado  Beach  aty  School  DlJWct,  Loe  Angdea.. 


HCTmasa  Beach  City  School  District.  Los  Angeleo. 

Paloa  Verdes  Peninsula  Unifl*4  School  District,  Los 
Angelea i  _. 


CeacnaslaBal  district 


totLi. 


Unnos  School  District,  Los  Aagriea , 

Inglewood  Unlfled  School  Dtotrict,  Los  Angelas. 


Congreosional  district  total. 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18] 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18] 
18 


19 
19 
19 
10 
N 


20 


23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 


Estimated 
entitlements 
under 
proposed 
amend- 
ments to 
Public  Law 
874  in  fiscal 
year  1967 
budget 


1381137 
22.707 
31402 
61,633 


360,900 


704,142 
90,576 

452.746 
81,248 

001,061 
11878 
11976 

402.277 

141. 960 
51 088 
50.814 
4,415 
3,658 
21308 
1I,85H 
71 4M 
74,076 


3,182,001 


61,447 
103.181 
37,340 

28,888 
84,8«2 


311728 


11796 
0 


11796 


151,758 

80,176 

0 

fil3C5 

III  806 

124,358 


552.463 


24  101968 
24  295,350 
24         31 214 


25 
35 


28 
28 
28 
38 
28 
38 

38 


431522 


81607 
61  (Ml 


141.648 


231,738 
468,647 

484,033 
31861 
51363 
31,638 

3,018 

3.011 

IIM 

13,498 

111983 


1. 431 644 


31990 
0 
21014 
41.701 
41746 
7,947 

121,027 


364,434 


lUl 

49,172 


61853 


1431204 

51,116 

108.601 

11623 

774,396 

7,161 

1.863 

250.879 

89,440 

32.348 

17,039 

1,317 

0 

0 

4,600 

0 

51563 


1,841,557 


0 
0 
0 
0 
>6,3H2 


21382 


34,909 

82,876 

0 


117,786 


129,064 
367,166 

342,860 
11,771 
21590 
11627 

676 

823 

1,646 

0 

77.556 


873,788 


Name  el  school  district 


Long  lieach  Unlfled  School  District.  Los  Angeles 

Congmsktna.  district  total. 

Borstow  Union  School  District.  San  Bernardino 

Barslow  Union  High  School  District,  San  BemardtaM. 

Victor  School  District,  San  Bernardino 

Yermo  School  District,  San  Bernardino  

Adelanto  School  District,  San  Bernardino 

Daggett  School  District,  San  Bernardino , 

Hinkley  Union  Scho<d  District,  San  Bernardino 

Victor  Valley  Union  High  School  District,  San  Bernar- 
dino. 


Con- 


dis- 
trict 


1967 

estimated 
ontltlc- 
ments 
under 
Public 

Law  874 


$1, 681, 124 


Redlands  Union  1 1  igh  School  District,  San  Bernardino.. 

Needles  Sehool  District.  San  Bernardino 

Terrace  Union  8cho<d  District.  San  Bernardino 

Mission  School  District,  San  Bernardino 

Wrightwood  School  District,  San  liernardino 

Bloomington  School  District,  San  Hemardino 

■berry  ScIkwI  District,  Ban  Hernnrdino 

ihuid  Bdiool  District,  San  Bernardino 

'olton  Joint  Union  High  School  Dislriet,  San  Bernar- 
dino 


Bloon 
Nfwt 
Ifcfau 
Ooltoi 
f  dim 
Ontar 


ntario  School  District,  San  Bemordino 

Cotton  Joint  School  District,  Ban  Bernardino 

Chlno  Unified  School  District,  San  Bernardino 

Chafley  Union  High  School  District,  San  Bernardino. 

Central  School  District,  Ban  Bernardino 

Apple  VoUcy  School  Dtstrict,  San  Bernardino 

Foutaua  UnlAed  School  District,  San  Bernardino 

Morongo  Unified  School  DIetrict,  San  Heruardino 

Hesperia  Schotil  District,  San  Bernardino 

On  Cjrandc  Scliool  District.  San  Bcruordiuo 

Alta  Loina  School  District,  San  Bernardino 

Barstow  Junior  College  District.  Ban  Bernardino 

Cucanionga  School  District,  San  nornanJino 

Victor  Valley  Joint  Junior  Collego  District,  Baa  Ber- 
nardino  

Cbafley  Union  JoniorColkiige District.  San Bomardtaio. 

San  Bernardino  Junior  Coflege  District,  Ban  Bernar- 
dino. 


Redlands  Unified  School  District,  San  Bernardino 

ToMipa  Joint  Unified  School  District.  San  Bernardino. 
San  Bernardino  Unlfled  School  District,  San  Bernar- 
dino  

RIalto  Unlfled  School  District,  San  Hemardino 


Congressional  district  total. 


Seal  Beach  School  District ,  Orange 

Alamitos  School  District.  Orange. 

Board  of  Trustees,  Garden  Urovc  Union  High  School 

District,  Orange 

Los  Alamitos  School  I>i8trtct,  Orange 

Westminster  School  DLstrict,  Orange 

Garden  Grove  School  District,  Orange 

Buena  Park  School  District,  Oraace 

MagnoUa  School  District,  Orange 

Centralis  School  District,  Orange 

Ocean  View  School  District.  Orange 

Cypress  School  District,  Orange 

Huntington  Beach  Union  High  School  District,  Orange 

San  Juan  Sehool  District,  Orange 

Huntington  Beach  City  School  District,  Onuaie 

apvamia  School  District,  Orange 

Auntaln  Valley  School  District,  Orango 


Congressional  district  toUL. 


33 
S3 
83 
13 
13 
13 
S3 

31 
83 
IS 

33 
13 
33 
31 
33 
83 

a 

» 

SS 
33 

33 
» 
33 
33 
S3 

n 

33 

n 
» 

88 


Estlmat4<d 
entiUentents 
under 
proposed 
amend- 
ments to 
Public  Law 
874  in  fisnil 
year  1967 
budget 


1,561,134 


M 

34 

M 
14 
34 

84 
34 
14 
M 
14 
14 
14 
14 
M 
14 
•4 


Carlsbad  Unkm  Sehool  District.  Ban  Diego 

Vista  Unlfled  School  District,  San  Diego 

Pallbrook  Unien  High  School  District,  San  Diego... 
Oceonside  Carlsbad  Union  High  School  Disukt,  Ban 

Diego - 

San  Dieguito  Union  High  School  District,  Ban  Dlsgo.. 

Endnitos  Unton  Sehool  District,  San  Diego 

Alpine  Union  Sehool  District,  Sun  Dlcgo..  

Cardiff  School  District,  San  Diego 

Oroasmont  Union  High  School  District,  San  Diego... 

Esooadldo  Union  School  District,  San  Diego 

Esoondldo  Union  High  Sohooi  Dblrla.  San  Disco... 

Solans  Beach  School  District.  San  Diego 

Rich  Mar  Union  School  District,  San  Diego 

Costa  Mesa  Union  School  District,  Orango 

San  Clementc  School  District,  Orange 

Vallecitas  School  District,  San  Diego. 

Valley  Center  Union  School  District,  San  Diego 

Del  Mar  Union  School  District,  San  Diego 

Tu&Un  School  District.  Orange 

Son  Jooquln  School  District,  Orango 

Santa  Ana  Junior  College,  Oraogs^ 

Capistrano  Beach  School  District.  Orange 

Bonsan  Unloa  School  District,  San  Diego.. 

Tustin  Union  High  School  District.  Orange 

Anaheim  City  Behool  Dtstrict,  Orange 

Ramona  Unified  School  District.  San  Diego 

Orange  Coast  Jimior  College  District.  Orange 


15 
36 
35 

16 
16 

16 
36 
36 
18 
16 
16 
15 
15 
16 
36 
16 
U 
IS 
16 
16 
36 
88 
16 
15 
35 
16 
16 


341  sn 

273.071 
121852 

21741 
274,998 
171  351 

41,877 

151610 

7,830 

31867 

29,393 

11  r- 

6.414^ 

»,94r 

2,0tt 
51,992 

81,447 

161  r- 

51011 
42,193 
142.415 

ir 

31331 

91,682 

443,650 

34,473 
2.271 
1172 

31673 
4.I6S 

33,066 
S9,4M 

137,858 

383,678 

41146 

1,142,640 
M7,IS0 


4,631002 


11670 
121005 

142,617 
72,118 

171,438 

340,816 
21842 
41,756 
55,001 

101144 
51740 

150,274 

1280 

19,101 

21104 

1I.7M 


1,299,884 


71447 
4*1863 
1M,019 

972,  t2t 
33,608 
22.  ON 
11700 
14  886 
411164 
131 S88 
81863 

laie 

41008 
41061 
11168 

1113 

7,064 

II 

III  466 

V7,64» 

HISS 

U< 

1711 

134,880 

88,440 

31462 

47,  us) 


8491  w; 


'411987 


171.042 

175, 902 

61215 

W,  170 

165.357 

101259 

11787 

71820 

1,883 

1,504 

13.003 

5,103 

2.881 

I) 

823 

10,307 

11280* 
14.487 
U.828 

0 
17,329 

0 
17,532 

0 

311,384 

10,783 

829 

0 
13,888 

0 

17, 520 
0 

61,277 

191 2B3 

7,994 

642,620 
121583 


1281063 


4.6B1 
21,483 

0 

22,224 

44,778 

28,2S.S 

0 

0 

0 

21681 

1009 

38,75H 

0 

0 

0 

6,749 


U1631 


H,7eo 

147,358 
72.111 

161,182 

7,267 

.  12,676 

1173 

4.362 

150.  374 

49,799 

11,864 

0 

11002 

0 

U.416 

1.564 

1.811 

1,390 

31382 

167.331 

0 

2,881 

1961 

31832 

0 

1506 

0 


4780 
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Name  of  sehool  district 

Con- 
£nal 

1967 
estimated 
entitle- 
ments 
under 
Public 
Law  874 

Estimated 
entitlements 
under 
propoeed 
amend- 
ments to 
Public  Law 
8741nfi«!al 
year  1967 
budget 

Name  of  sehool  district 

Con- 
gree- 
donal 
dis- 
trict 

1967 
estimated 
entitle- 
ments 
under 
Public 
Law  874 

entitlements 
under 
proposed 
amend- 
ments to 
Public  Law 
874  h)  fiscal 
year  1967 
budget 

dls- 
triet 

Mountain  Emj>lr»  Unlfled  Scttool  Distrlet,  San  DIefO. . 
Oruua  Oten  School  Dtatrict.  Ban  DIeco 

ss 

3S 
36 
88 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 

120,803 
14.633 
31.288 
12,422 

Ua.878 
8,434 

3,n8 

8.373 

181,238 

6,181 

43^72» 

30,424 

40,883 

2,833 

164,848 

313,088 

8.C21 

18,161 

0 

0 

'•^ 

.1.8 

3.046 

164. 288 

26,882 

11,110 

247 

110,067 

Sweetwater  Union  High  School  District,  San  Diego 

Lemon  Orove  School  District,  San  Diego 

87 
37 
87 

r 

87 

MBl.e84 

06.608 

262,644 

0.336 

81.646 

$608,701 

40.(80 

08,798 

404 

44,868 

Palomar  Junior  Coikf*  District,  San  bleco 

La  Mesa  Spring  Valley  School  District,  San  Diego 

San  Yaidro  School  District,  San  Diego 

Caplstruio  Union  High  Sebooi  DiMriet.  Oraofs 

Ghnfe  UnUM  School  DMrlet,  Oranie 

Sweetwater  Junior  College  District,  San  Diego 

Jamul  Las  nor«  Union  Bobooi  DMilet,  San  Dtsfo.... 
Pauma  School  District,  San  Disto 

Congressional  district  total 

2.607.643 

1.S16.286 

Julian  Union  HIch  School  District  San  Dieco 

Seeley  Union  School  District,  Imperial 

Anaheim  Union  High  School  District,  Orancs 

38 
38 

38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 

44.666 

11.888 
0.761 
4,168 
0,338 

00.413 
01.811 

U6.703 

103.282 
8.771 
37.071 
12.314 
20.462 
3.406 
32.387 
06.173 

664.936 
21.006 
74.234 

608,316 

24,775 
2,22J 

Warner  Union  School  DMrlct,  San  Diego        

Perris  School  District,  Rirerslde „ 

Perris  Union  High  School  District,  Riverside 

Santa  Ana  Unified  School  District.  Orange 

Oeeanstde  Cartebad  Junior  CoUen  bistriM,  San  Diego. . 
QroKmont  Junior  College  District,  San  Diego 

Val  Verde  Elementary  School  District,  Riverside 

Elslnore  Union  School  District,  Riverside 

741 

Julian  Union  School  District,  San  Diego.     ' 

Corona  Unified  School  District,  Riverside 

0 

Powar  Unified  School  Dtotrlet,  San  Diego    

RlTsraide  Junior  College  District,  Riverside 

23,075 
47,1*7 
22,384 

Palm  Sprincs  Unified  School  District,  Rlvenida 

AlTord  Unified  School  District,  Riverside 

Congressional  district  total 

3.713,738 

1.1)00,682 

Elslnore  Union  High  School  District,  Blverslda 

El  Centro  School  District,  Imperial 

Coronado  Unified  School  District,  San  Diego 

38 
30 
38 
38 
36 
38 

38 

848.191 
186.446 
801.222 
07.368 
172,828 

soises 

8,987.112 

300,120 
00,604 

328,300 
41,732 
66.231 
16,657 

2.8n.S20 

3,1a 

Fallbrook  Union  School  District,  San  Diego. 

Beaumont  Unified  Sehool  District,  Riverside 

Ooeanslde  Union  School  District,  San  Diego 

San  Jacinto  Unified  School  District,  Rivwside 

g 

Santee  School  DUtrict,  San  Diego 

Tsmecula  Union  School  District,  Riverside 

1,564 

2,796 

68,619 

480,866 

Q 

Calon  Valley  Union  School  District,  San  Diego 

Lakeside  Union  School  District,  San  Diego 

Central  Union  High  School  District,  Imperial 

San  Pasqual  Valley  Unified  School  District,  Imperial.. 
Moreno  Valley  Unlfled  School  District,  Riverside 

Board  ot  Education  0/  San  Diego  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict, San  Diego  

jKnii^  TTnifliMl  SehM>1  ni«trict    RlvmidA 

0 
281,404 

Congressional  district  total 

7.643.648 

3.768.333 

Riverside  Unified  School  District,  Riverside 

Congressional  district  totaL 

ChuU  VIsU  City  School  District,  San  Diego 

37 
37 
37 

672.380 
290. 60^ 
SO*.  843 

386,703 
161.660 
207,302 

2,  OH  616 

960,153 

National  School  District   flan  Diego  . 

Total,  CaUfomia 

South  Bay  Union  School  District,  San  Diego 

6i  708,081 

39^266.151 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  Cali- 
fornia's educational  leaders  and  citizens 
have  also  vigorously  protested  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  reduce  title  m 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
by  $25  million.  Again,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  tmpacted-area  proposal,  the  ad- 
ministration attempted  to  Justify  Its  rec- 
ommendation on  the  premise  that  equip- 
ment could  be  purchased  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

Dri>  Max  Rafferty.  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction  and  director  of  educa- 
tion In  my  State,  has  written  to  me  and 
has  stated  that  a  cut  In  title  m  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  "would 
be  a  grave  mistake  not  only  for  California 
schools  but  for  the  Nation  as  well."  Re- 
futing the  administration's  Justification 
for  the  reduction.  Dr.  Rafferty  states: 

Even  though  aome  Instructional  lt«ms  do 
qualify  under  certain  condltlona.  there  la 
■till  a  tremendous  vacuum  of  need  for 
equipment  and  materlala  for  California's 
children  and  schoola.  who  do  not  qualify  for 
aaalstance  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Many  of  these  needs 
are  now  being  met  through  the  eSorta  of 
the  National  Defenae  Education  Act. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
funds  are  baslcaUy  designed  for  under- 
privileged areas,  tied  to  the  family  Income. 
WhUe  thla  filla  a  definite  need,  there  are 
atUl  many  achool  dlatrtcts  in  CaUfomia  with 
average  or  better  famUy  tncomea,  that  are 
basically  poor  dlstrlcta  becauae  of  a  large 
Btudent  population  and  little  or  no  Induatry 
or  bualnaea  for  taxable  funda.  In  order  for 
this  type  of  district  to  conduct  a  quality  type 
of  educational  program,  it  muat  often  turn  to 


the  National  Defense  Education  Act  aa  a 
source  for  aaalstance  In  acquiring  equipment 
and  materials  neceaaary  to  keep  up  with 
changing  educational  demanda. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  well 
know,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  was  enacted  In  1958  in  response  to 
sputnik.  When  former  President  Eisen- 
hower signed  the  measure  into  law,  he 
stated  the  bill  "would  do  much  to 
strengthen  our  American  system  of  edu- 
cation so  It  can  meet  the  broad  and  in- 
creasing demands  Imposed  upon  It  by 
consideration  of  basic  national  security." 

Only  this  week.  Mr.  Webb.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  spoke  of  a  space 
gap  and  the  Russian  spaceship  plunging 
Into  Venus  should  make  us  realize  that 
this  Is  not  the  time  to  curtail  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Defenae 
Education  Act  has  been  a  very  popular 
program  in  California  and  across  the 
country.  In  addition  to  providing  much 
needed  equipment  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  spurred  limovatlon  has 
helped  to  upgrade  our  educational  sys- 
tem. The  need  for  fimds  has  not  di- 
minished, but,  in  fact,  has  increased. 
The  California  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, while  having  a  budget  of  less  than 
$5  million  for  this  purpose,  received  re- 
quests in  excess  of  113  million.  Thus, 
the  funds  previously  granted  were  inade- 
quate aiul  now  the  administration  pro- 
poses further  reductions.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  has 
been  not  only  successful  and  popular  in 
California,  but  it  also  lias  achieved  this 


outstanding  record  with  the  minimum  of 
Federal  control. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  Dr.  Rafferty  be 
printed  In  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Stats  or  CAXJFoainA, 

DXPABTICKMT  OT  EDUCATIOK, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  February  15, 1968. 
Hon.  QaoaoK  Mukpht, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkab  Sknatok  Mtthfht:  It  has  recently 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the  ad- 
ministration's Federal  budget,  aa  submitted 
to  the  Congresa,  January  24,  1066.  proposes 
a  reduction  In  the  appropriation  for  title 
in  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
from  the  present  888.2  million  to  863.2  mil- 
lion. Thla  repreaenta  a  31.S  percent  cutback 
In  the  funds  for  equipment  acquisition. 

The  Justification  for  auch  a  drastic  cut 
waa  baaed  primarily  on  the  erroneous  prem- 
lae  that  apeclallzed  equipment  la  now  eligi- 
ble for  purchase  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966.  Even 
though  aome  instructional  Itema  do  qualify 
under  certain  condltlona,  there  Is  still  a  tre- 
mendous vacuum  of  need  for  equipment  and 
materlala  for  California's  children  and 
achools,  who  do  not  qualify  for  aaalstance 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
Uon  Act  of  1968.  Many  of  these  needs  ars 
now  being  met  through  the  efforts  of  NDEA. 

The  CaUfornla  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation feela  that  auch  a  drastic  decrease 
would  be  a  grave  mistake,  not  only  for  Call- 
forzUa  schoola,  but  the  Nation  aa  well.  We 
urge  you  to  conalder  the  following  facta  and 
Tlgoroualy  oppooe  any  attempt  to  dilute  the 
quaUty    type    of    educaUonal    program   for 


which  the  National  Defefue  Education  Act 
waa  designed: 

1.  The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  and  suc- 
cessful federally  financed  programs  in  the 
history  of  California  education.  This  was 
dramatically  pointed  out  In  1964  by  the  in- 
dependent management  organization  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  lit  a  report  entitled 
"The  Emerging  Requlrei^nts  for  Effective 
Leadership  for  Californliw  Education."  In 
their  publication  they  sta|,e : 

"As  measured  by  dran^ttic  changeover  a 
relatively  short  period  of  i  time,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  tiBa  had  an  enor- 
mously Blgnifl<:ant  effect ;  upon  educational 
programs  In  California  schools.  In  California, 
the  Department  placed  emphasis  upon  cur- 
riculum development  as  a  basic  objective  of 
the  program  so  that  grants  for  equipment 
and  materials  were  made  in  support  of  ape- 
clflc  Instructional  improTcments.  Adminis- 
trators tell  us  that  thla  has  lessened  the 
tendency  for  National  Defense  Education  Act 
funds  to  be  used  simply  as  a  convenient  way 
of  acquiring  'hardware'  Which  may  or  may 
not  have  Instructional  significance.  More- 
over, a  number  of  district  administrators 
Indicated  strong  approvsil  of  provisions  in 
the  administration  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  pennltted  districts  to 
obtain  consulting  services  from  sources  other 
than  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

"In  summary,  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  experience  In  ^lifornia  suggests 
that  it  la  possible  to  have  Federal  money 
and  a  minimum  of  control,  while  stimulating 
dramatic  change  In  the  directions  desired  by 
the  authors  of  the  Federal  program." 

2.  One  of  the  major  advantages  of  the  Na- 
tional Defenae  Education  Act  Is  that  of  en- 
couraging innovation  and  experimentation 
on  the  part  of  the  local  school  district.  This 
factor  was  clearly  revealed  In  a  study  con- 
ducted in  1B63,  entitled  "The  Dynamics  of 
Educational  Change."  It  stated  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  fxmds  for  Instructioasl  equipment  and 
materials  baa  resulted  In  significant  im- 
provement of  the  Instructional  facilities 
made  available  to  teachers.  It  haa  resulted 
in  Improved  instructional  practices,  better 
morale  on  the  part  of  teacliers.  and  the  pro- 
vision of  a  rich  learning  environment  for  the 
students. 

Nine  out  of  ten  administrators  reported 
that  the  teachers  in  their  schools  were  more 
effective  as  directors  of  classroom  learning 
after  entering  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
Uon  Act  program  than  they  were  before. 

3.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  funds  are  basically  designed  for  under- 
privileged areas,  tied  to  the  family  Income. 
While  this  fills  a  definite  need,  there  are  still 
many  school  districts  In  California  with  aver- 
age or  better  family  incomes,  that  are  basi- 
cally poor  districts  becauae  of  a  large  student 
population  and  little  or  no  industry  or  busi- 
ness for  taxable  funds.  In  order  for  this  type 
of  district  to  conduct  a  quaUty  type  of  edu- 
caUonal program,  it  must  often  turn  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  as  a  source 
for  assistance  in  acqulr£ag  equipment  and 
materials  necessary  to  keep  up  with  chang- 
ing educational  demands. 

4.  The  philosophy  of  matching  funds  for 
educational  programs  is  a  healthy  one.  It 
contains  the  concept  of  incentive  aid  which 
has  strong  appeal  to  the  public  and  educa- 
tors. It  leaves  the  local  district  as  an  active 
participant  In  the  program,  as  well  aa  in  the 
control  of  funda.  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
cludes the  State  as  a  partner  for  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction  by  means  of  Federal 
funds. 


In  a  current  survey  being  conducted  In 
California,  many  school  administrators  stated 
that,  if  given  their  choice,  they  would  prefer 
categorical  aid  similar  to  National  Defense 
Eklucation  Act  aa  opposed  to  lump  suna 
grants.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  lump 
sxua  grants  often  become  an  expansion  of 
a  basic  type  program  with  little  or  no 
thought  for  experimentation  or  innovation, 
.whereas  categorical  aid  designed  to  Improve 
definite  subject  areas  often  results  in  the 
creation  of  new  Ideas  In  education. 

5.  There  is  tremendous  demand  by  school 
districts  for  existing  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  funds.  During  the  first  4  years  of 
the  administration  of  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  funds  In  California,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  reported  that  ap- 
proximately $10.9  miUion  in  Federal  funds 
were  granted  to  887  school  districts  enrolling 
over  80  percent  of  the  State's  total  average 
dally  attendance.  The  demand  for  National 
Defense  Education  Act  funds  during  the  next 
4  years  Increased  at  an  even  more  appalling 
rate.  The  1965-66  school  year  waa  an  excel- 
lent example  of  this  Increased  demand. 
While  operating  on  a  budget  of  less  than  $5 
million,  the  CaliftM-nia  State  Department  of 
Education  received  approvable  requests  ex- 
ceeding $13  million.  It  was  impossible  to 
even  begin  to  meet  these  needs.  This  neces- 
sitated participants  cutting  back  their 
original  plans,  thus  suppressing  some  of  the 
educational  creativity  and  innovative  ideas 
developed  by  local  districts. 

I  urge  that  you  actively  resist  any  attempt 
to  reduce  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  appropriation  under  title  in  for  the 
1966-67  fiscal  year;  and,-  if  poasible,  take 
Immediate  steps  to  further  Increase  National 
Defense  Education  Act  funds. 
Sincerely, 

Max  RAmesTT. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  protests  from  Californians  on 
the  proposed  reductions  for  land-grant 
institutions.  The  administration's  pro- 
posals are  drastic  Indeed.  For  example, 
presently  the  University  of  California  re- 
ceives $573,580  for  resident  teaching 
funds.  If  the  proposed  recommendations 
are  adopted,  each  State  would  receive 
only  $50,000  and  where  more  than  one 
institution  is  involved,  as  in  the  case  of 
California,  this  meager  amount  would  be 
allocated  In  the  same  ratio  as  the  present 
funds  are  allocated  in  the  State.  In  ad- 
dition, the  administration  proposes  to 
cut  the  Hatch  funds  for  agricultural  re- 
search, which  will  result  in  a  $170,852 
loss  for  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California,  has 
pointed  out  in  a  letter  the  effect  of  the 
administration's  budget  recommenda- 
tions on  land-grant' institutions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Kerr's  letter, 
which  he  addressed  to  President  John- 
son, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd, 
as  follows : 

Univxbsitt  op  Calipoknia. 
Berkeley.  Calif..  February  2$.  1966. 
President  Ltnson  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dkai  PaxsiDXNT  Johnson:  The  regents  of 
the  UnlTersity  of  California  requested  me  to 


advise  you  of  their  opposiUon  to  the  drastic 
reductions  reconunended  in  your  budget  for 
support  of  the  land-grant  institutions.  The 
minutes  of  the  regents'  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1966,  are  quoted: 

"That  the  president  of  the  university  be 
requested  to  Inform  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  California's  legislative  Representatives 
to  the  Uij.  Congress,  of  the  regents'  opposi- 
tion to  the  drastic  reductioiu  recommended 
in  the  President's  bvidget  for  the  support  of 
resident  instruction  at  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions, to  reductions  In  Federal  support  of 
research  at  the  State  agricultural  exjjerlmeni 
stations,  and  to  the  move  toward  Federal 
control  of  research  and  agricultural  exten- 
sion at  the  land-grant  inatltutions." 

The  regents  are  concerned  because  the 
proposed  cuts  in  MorriU  teaching  funds  will 
seriously  impair  the  training  of  scientists  In 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  at  Berkeley,  Davis, 
and  Riverside;  the  colleges  of  engineering  at 
Berkeley  and  Santa  Barbara;  the  college  of 
chemistry  at  Berkeley;  the  school  of  forestry 
at  Berkeley,  and  the  achool  of  veterinary 
medicine  at  Davis.  Thla  occurs  at  a  time 
when  our  need  for  highly  trained  profession- 
als, teachers,  and  scientists  is  greatly  ex- 
panding. In  agriculture,  forestry,  and  vet- 
erinary medicine  alone,  the  salaries  of  180  in- 
structors will  be  affected.  This  cut  comes  at 
the  very  time  when  the  university  la  antici- 
pating an  overall  enrollment  of  88,391  in 
1966-67;  120,520  in  1970-71;  and  146,332  in 
1975-76. 

The  regents  also  believe  your  proposed  re- 
duction of  Hatch  funds  for  agricultural 
research  is  not  desirable  at  a  time  when  all  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  food  supply  of  the 
world  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
mankind  and  food  produced  in  the  United 
States  has  prevented  mass  starvation  in 
friendly  countriea  and  promoted  the  politi- 
cal alma  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
our  experience  that  there  are  always  urgently 
needed  research  problems  waiting  to  be  re- 
solved. 

We  oppose  the  transfer  of  $10  million  for 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  from  for- 
mula distribution  to  special  projects  for 
rural  resource  development.  We  now  spend 
far  more  than  our  proportionate  share  of  the 
proposed  transfer  for  work  with  low  income 
groups.  These  expenditures  are  augmented 
by  funds  from  local  governments  to  support 
important  community  projects.  The  pro- 
posed transfer  may  not  only  Jeopardize  our 
local  funds  but  will  place  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  Instead  of 
local  conununltiee. 

We  believe  the  spirit  of  what  haa  become 
known  as  the  land-grant  system  of  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research,  resident  teaching. 
and  extension  within  the  colleges  of  agri- 
culture, the  agricultural  experiment  station. 
and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  In 
the  United  States  is  aeriotisly  violated  by 
these  budget  changes. 

Consequently,  we  will  rigorously  oppose 
any  action  that  appears  to  tAim  away  from 
one  of  the  moet  successful  cooperative  re- 
search and  educational  programa  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CuLSKKnta. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  any  benefits  that 
might  accrue  to  the  taxpayers  and  the 
Federal  Treasury  due  to  these  adminis- 
tration proposals  would  be  clearly  offset 
by  the  great  flnarKlal  hardship  that  will 
result  In  the  many  school  districts  in  my 
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state  and  elsewhere,  I  find  the  adminis- 
tration's Tecommendatlons  very  disturb- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  educa- 
tors and  the  American  public  susross  the 
country  will  not  be  fooled  by  this  and 
other  administration  budget  maneuvers. 
The  administration  knew  full  well  that 
the  Congress  would  not  accept  these  rec- 
ommendations, but  they  proposed  them 
in  an  effort  to  produce  the  low  and  pos- 
sible unrealistic  deficit  of  $1.8  billion. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  if  the  adminis- 
tration feels  that  our  resources  are  suffi- 
cient to  embark  on  a  global  great  society, 
then  the  funds  are  available  to  permit  us 
to  continue  with  these  proven  programs 
for  the  American  people. 
Exhibit  I 
IxM  Amoslxs,  Calit., 

February  18,  19««. 
Subject:  Emergency  supplemental  approprla- 

Uon  bill  for  Public  Law  874. 
Hon.  Obokgc  Mukpht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  urge  yotir  favorable  conalderatlon  of  the 
emergency  supplemental  blU  for  Public  Law 
874  to  be  conaldered  on  Wednesday,  February 
33.  The  added  t40  million  will  Insure  the 
100  percent  payment  to  school  distrlcta  Im- 
pacted by  Federal  acUvlty  for  all  1»6«  en- 
tltlements.  The  Loa  Angeles  City  School 
District  has  been  notified  that  unless  this 
appropiiaUon  is  provided,  Ita  entitlement 
wlU  be  reduced  approximately  13  percent. 
Large  urban  school  districts  qualifying  for 
the  Orst  time  under  PubUc  Law  8&-313  urge 
now  that  full  funding  be  provided  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  send  additional  Informa- 
tion.   If   desired,    and    wlU   appreciate    your 
keeping  me  apprised  of  developments. 
Jack  p.  Cbowthsb. 
Suverintendent.     Los     Angeles     City 
School  District: 

FEBatrABT  8.  19M. 
Hon.  OKoaos  MumPHT. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkax  Sknatob  Mxtxpht:  Your  advice 
and  guidance  Is  requested  for  representatives 
of  the  San  Diego  Unlfled  School  District  In 
the  preparation  of  Its  annual  budget  for 
1906-67.  Considerable  uncertainty  exists 
from  Federal  sources  about  the  status  of 
Public  Law  874  funds.  Here  U  a  brief  back- 
ground for  your  reference: 

Since  1060.  the  Federal  Government 
through  Public  Laws  816  (construction)  and 
874  (operating)  has  provided  •33.838.046  for 
construction  purposes  and  641.068.133  for 
maintenance  and  operation  purposes.  These 
funds  are  loosely  described  as  In-Ueu-of-tax 
payments  for  tax-exempt  real  property  but 
really  are  payments  for  educational  services 
rendered  to  children  whose  parents  live  or 
work  on  Federal  tax-exempt  real  property. 
The  Congress  recognised  such  conditions  as 
a  Federal  impact  on  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts. These  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
received  by  the  San  Diego  Unlfled  School  Dis- 
trict, without  undue  Federal  control,  to  as- 
sist in  providing  proper  educational  opportu- 
nity to  thousands  of  federally  connected 
pupils.  The  current  count  substantiates  the 
esttmated  ADA.  of  38.668  (K-14)  or  ap- 
proximately 33  percent  of  a  total  ••tlmated 
enrollment  of  137,440  (K-14). 

A  significant  point  of  Interest  Is  that  al- 
though 33  percent  of  the  total  pupils  are 
federally  connected,  only  about  7  to  8  per- 


cent of  the  costs  for  educating  these  pupils 
Is  borne  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  A  loss 
In  such  revenue  automatically  Increases  the 
local  tax  rate  or  eliminates  needed  educa- 
tional services. 

San  Diego  city  schools  cannot  absorb  a  loaa 
of  this  Federal  revenue  totaling  over  66  mil- 
lion. Recent  announcements  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  indicate  possible  drastic 
reductions. 

Tour  support  Is  urged  of  continued  full 
appropriations  under  Public  Law  874  with- 
out crippling  amendments.  Please  advise  me 
In  this  matter.  I  wiu  gladly  furnish  what- 
ever Information  you  may  desire. 
Sincerely, 

Raij>h  D*n.*a». 
Superintendent. 

CuutncoNT  UNinxD  School  Distkict, 

Claremont,  Calif.,  February  10, 1968. 
Senator  OBoaox  MuaPHT, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAX  SxNAToa  Muxpht:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
recommended  a  major  reduction  In  PubUc 
Law  874  funds  for  federally  Impacted  areas. 
Thla  Is  most  distressing  news.  Any  reduc- 
tion In  these  allocated  funds  would  cause 
serious  stress  In  many  areas  and  the  Clare- 
mont school  district  Is  among  them. 

Claremont  currently  receives  approximately 
600.000  under  Public  Law  874.  It  would  re- 
quire an  Increased  tax  rate  of  60.16  In  order 
to  match  this  amount.  Claremont  taxes 
are  already  among  the  highest  In  the  State. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  moneys 
available  through  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  will  supplement 
the  depleted  PubUc  Law  874  funds.  This  Is 
simply  not  so.  All  of  the  PubUc  Law  89-10 
funds  must  be  Identified  with  programs  and 
projects  that  are  over  and  above  current 
district  effort.  Also,  there  are  many  districts 
not  equally  covered  by  PubUc  Law  89-10  and 
Public  Law  874.  The  reduction  of  one  In 
no  way  guarantees  appropriation  from  the 
other. 

Claremont,  for  example,  quaUfles  for 
660,080  under  UUe  I  of  Public  Law  89-10, 
but  It  la  qvUte  likely  that  Claremont  will 
never  qualify  again  because  of  the  poverty 
aspect  of  the  legislation.  Tax  yield  for 
school  support  does  not  come  from  upper- 
middle  class  families.  The  correlation  be- 
tween average  income  and  assessed  valuation 
is  not  necessarily  high.  Poor  school  dis- 
tricts do  not  always  serve  poor  people. 

Title  n  of  Public  Law  89-10  is  distributed 
on  a  workable  and  reasonable  formula  modi- 
fled  by  the  ability  of  the  district  to  support 
its  program.  However,  the  amount  Is  not 
sufficient  to  replace  Public  Law  874,  and  the 
funds  are  earmarked  exclusively  for  Ubrary 
hooka.  These  funds  are  appreciated  but  In 
no  way  do  they  relieve  any  budget  category, 
as  it  is  Incumbent  upon  the  district  to  main- 
tain current  expenses  for  library  materlala 
in  order  to  qualify. 

In  short,  any  reduction  in  PubUc  Law  874 
funds  will  be  reflected  In  the  general  fund, 
and  will  be  replaced  only  through  a  higher 
tax  burden,  or  by  lees  spending.  To  Clare- 
mont less  spending  Is  equivalent  to  nearly 
11  less  teachers,  which  Is  4.9  percent  of  the 
total  teaching  staff.  It  la  quite  unlikely  that 
the  Claremont  staff  would  be  reduced  by 
such  an  amount,  but  this  gives  you  some 
idea  of  the  Impact  of  Public  Law  874. 

Let  me  urge  you  to  contact  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  members  with  this  Infor- 
mation. Supplemental  appropriation  to  pay 
full  entitlements  for  the  current  year  Is  es- 
sential.   Any  Information  you  could  provide 


me  regarding  the  progress  of  the  flnanclng 
of  Public  Law  874  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Buneoax, 

Superintendent. 

dxpaxtment  of  education, 

San  Dikoo  Countt, 

February  17,  1966. 
Hon.  Oborgx  Mxtxpht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  SxNAToa  MtniPHT :  I  appreciate  oppor- 
tunity to  furnish  you  information  from 
school  districts  In  San  Diego  County  Indicat- 
ing the  need  for  a  supplementary  appropria- 
tion for  Public  Law  874,  Impact  aid  for  fed- 
erally affected  school  districts,  and  for  leg- 
islation enacting  Public  Law  874  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

You  are  aware  of  the  history  of  the  legis- 
lation. For  the  past  16  or  16  years  the 
Congress  has  provided  Federal  funds  through 
Public  Law  874  to  assure  an  adequate  educa- 
tional program  for  children  who  are  federally 
connected  through  residence  on  Federal  prop- 
erty and /or  because  their  parents  are  In  the 
Armed  Forces  or  are  employed  on  Federal 
property. 

San  Diego  County  Is  one  of  the  areas 
carrying  the  heaviest  load  In  the  education 
of  children  whose  parents'  residence  In  the 
county  is  dictated  by  military  service  or  the 
employment  in  defense  Industry.  Forty-flve 
out  of  the  fifty  school  districts  qualify  for 
Federal  aid  under  Public  Law  874  and  95 
percent  of  the  pupils  of  the  county  attend 
school  In  these  districts.  Attached  Is  a  sim- 
plified analysis  of  the  problem  for  our  school 
districts  showing  the  tax  rate  Increase  that 
would  be  required  to  offset  the  effect  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Public  Law  874  funds.  In  the 
six  unlfled  districts  shown  this  is  a  total  for 
the  property  owner.  In  the  rest  of  the  county 
it  Is  necessary  to  add  the  elementary  and  the 
high  school  Increases  In  order  to  get  the 
total  effect. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  need  is  the 
same  this  year,  wUl  be  the  same  next  year, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  teU,  In  the  succeeding 
yeara  as  It  has  been  In  the  past  16  years  that 
the  legislation  has  been  In  effect.  Further. 
I  would  stress  that  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  PubUc  Law  89-10, 
U  aimed  at  an  entirely  different  problem. 
Funds  must  be  spent  on  programs  not  now 
In  operation,  and  the  federally  Impacted 
districts  will  be  In  the  same  relationship  to 
others  In  their  ability  to  finance  education 
with  or  without  PubUc  Law  89-10.  Many 
of  the  school  districts  have  a  total  property 
tax  rate  for  school  purposes  In  excess  of 
64  per  6100  of  assessed  valuation.  The 
school  tax  rate  and  school  bond  elections 
represent  virtually  the  only  opportunity  that 
the  taxpayer  has  to  express  his  resistance 
to  taxes  In  a  yes  or  no  vote.  We  can  only 
estimate,  therefore,  that  disapproval  of  tax 
rate  Increases  would  result  In  substantial 
reduction  In  financial  support  of  the  schools 
In  the  coimty,  and  thereby  serious  impair- 
ment of  educational  programs.  U  Public  Law 
874  were  withdrawn. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  land  In  San 
Diego  County  Is  nontaxable  because  It  la 
either  federally  owned  or  In  the  (U.S.A.) 
pubUc  domain.  This  presents  a  very  real 
problem  In  financing  education  since  the 
school  dUtricts  have  a  subeUntially  reduced 
tax  base  due  to  such  Federal  ownership. 
PubUc  Law  874  aid  has  helped  to  overcome 
the  resulting  loas  of  such  tax  revenue. 
Very  truly  yours, 

CcciL  D.  Hakobtt, 
Superintendent  of  SchooU. 


Elementary  districts: 

Alpine  Tnion 

llonsall  Union 

Cajon  Valley  Union 

Cardiff 

Carlsbad  Union 

CImla  Vista  City 

Del  Mar  Union — — 

De  Lui — 

Enclnitas  Union 

F.soondido  Union 

Fallbrook  V'nion 

Jamul-Las  Flores  Union. 

Julian  UiUon 

Lak«slde  Union 

U  Hesa-Spring  Valley... 

Lemon  Orove 

National 

Ooeanstde  Union. 

Oranne  Olen 

Fauma 

Rlch-Har  Union 

Santde 

San  Ysldro 

Solana  Beach 
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Public 
Law  874 
receipts 


$10,080 

7,739 

138, 420, 

11,040 

00,344 

001,766 

6,011 

7,206 

17, 876 

OS,  703 

221,760 

4,393 

2,199 

40,360 

216,676 

76.982 

245,461 

479,069 

8.181 

4,162 

29.612 

82,081 

7.866 

4,203 


90  percent 
secured 
assessed 

valuation 


$4,731,534 

6.407.460 

78.346.873 

7.203.916 

38,828.676 

ice,  189, 089 

14. 674, 177 

404,568 

21,769,956 

63,137.503 

19. 404. 180 

2,936,601 

6,264.604 

15. 777. 099 

95.608.473 

28.663,480 

37,179,738 

49,238,712 

6,460,947 

4.669,147 

16,652,727 

16. 820,  758 

8,  557. 0S9 

14,086,377 


Tax 
rate 


to.  213 
.121 

.in 

.166 
.166 
.826 
.041 

1.781 
.062 
.180 

1.143 
.160 
.042 
.256 
.226 
.270 
.660 
.972 
.V27 
.0H9 
.178 
.519 
.142 
.030 


Elementary  districts — Contlnned 

South  Bay  Union 

Vallecltos — . 

Valley  Center  Union 

Warner  Union 

Unlfled  districts: 

Coronado 

Mountain  Empire 

Poway 

Ramona 

Ban  Diego 

Vista 

High  school  districts: 

Esoondido  Union 

Fallbrook  Union 

Orossmont  Union 

Julian  Union 

Ooeanslde-Carlsbad  Union 

San  DIegulto  Union 

Sweetwater  Union 

Junior  college  districts: 

Orossmont 

Oceanslde.Carlsbad 

Palomar 

Sweetwater .— 


PubUc 
Law  874 
fWelptt 


$370,121 
3.865 
6,404 
^668 

384.066 
18, 214 

I1^704 

30^802 

4,705.007 

876,806 

82,193 

207,007 

507,738 

8,430 

206,205 

81,925 
306,973 

29,121 
80,784 
32,070 
72,372 


00  percent 
secured 


valuation 


$23,901,624 
1.677,664 
7,474,779 
2,3601666 

23.871,450 
6.972,872 

24.060.169 

9, 063. 766 

818.688,846 

41,781,286 

86,638.160 
32.644,660 
248,919,467 
8,168.940 
87, 97a  609 
71,064,234 
176,827,510 

243,919,467 

87,070,609 

184.014,284 

176,827,610 


Tax 
rate 


$1..'>49 
.230 
.088 
.237 

1.608 

.jei 

.468 
.340 

.sua 

.899 

.096 
.636 
.233 

.laa 

.233 
.045 
.225 

.012 
.042 
.017 
.041 


Stockton  Unified  ScHOOt  DisTmicr, 

Stockton,  Calif.,  F^prtuiry  11,1966. 
Hon.  George  Mcrpht, 
VS.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sw:  Information  recelvfed  by  this  office 
indicates  that  there  will  be  a  10-percent  defi- 
cit in  the  funding  of  Public  Law  874  for  the 
current  year,  and  that  substantial  changes 
in  PubUc  Law  874  will  be  proposed  to  Con- 
gress during  the  current  settlon  to  take  effect 
in  the  1966-67  fiscal  year.  These  changes 
would  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the 
Stockton  Unlfled  School  District. 

Our  school  district  educates  approximately 
32,000  students,  of  which  3,000  are  federally 
connected  within  the  meaning  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  874.  Ptar  many  years,  the 
cost  of  educating  federally  connected  stu- 
dents has  been  borne,  in  pert,  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  through  Public  Law  874. 

Our  Public  Law  874  entitlement  for  the 
current  year  has  been  estimated  at  6300.000. 
and  this  should  Increase  to  $320,000  in  1966- 
67.  If  our  entitlement  for  next  year  were  to 
be  eliminated,  as  would  be  the  case  under  the 
changes  proposed  In  the  President's  budget 
for  1966-67,  our  district  would  be  severely 
handicapped  and  cutbacks  In  the  educational 
program  would  be  necessaiy. 

Stockton  is  a  low-wealth,  urban  area,  with 
large  numbers  of  minority-group  and  low- 
income  families.  Our  asoeesed  valuation  Is 
low  and  our  property  taxes  are  high  (approxi- 
mately $11  per  6100  of  assessed  valuation). 
The  school  district  Is  presently  levying  all 
taxes  available  to  it,  and  there  are  no  un- 
tapped sources  of  revenue  to  make  up  for  a 
loss  of  $320,000  per  year.  ■  If  It  were  possible 
to  raise  local  taxes  to  Offset  this  loss,  it 
would  necessitate  an  in<:rease  of  approxi- 
mately 18  cenu  In  the  property  tax  rate. 

The  original  Intent  of  l>ubUc  Law  874  was 
to  lessen  the  flnanclal  burden  placed  upon 
local  school  districts  by  the  attendance  of 
large  numbers  of  federally  connected  stu- 
dents. It  was  recognized  at  that  time  that 
Federal  activities,  which  produced  large  num- 
bers of  new  students  bpt  no  new  taxable 
wealth,  created  severe  flnimclal  problems  for 
all  school  districts  except  the  wealthiest — 
and  this  condition  has  not  changed. 

It  has  l>een  said  by  some  critics  of  Public 
Law  874  that  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
89-10  has  eliminated  th«  need  for  special 
measures  such  as  Public  t«w  874.  This  Just 
Is  not  the  case,  since  the  (noney  received  by 
our  district  under  Public  Law  89-10  wlU  be 
used  in  a  limited  number  of  schools  for  the 


beneflt  of  children  whose  parents  are  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed,  and  very  few.  If 
any,  of  our  federally  connected  pupils  fall 
Into  this  category. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Stockton 
Unified  School  District,  being  aware  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  propoeed  changes  In 
Public  Law  874.  has  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing your  assistance  In  this  matter.  A 
copy  of  the  resolution  Is  attached.  This  res- 
oluUon  includes  an  appeal  for  your  support 
of  legislation  to  provide  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  PubUc  Law  874  for  the  cur- 
rent flacal  year  to  cover  an  anticipated  10- 
peroent  deficit. 

If  there  is  further  Information  which  our 
district  can  provide,  or  if  we  can  be  of  as- 
sistance in  appearing  before  committees 
when  thU  matter  Is  being  heard,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  this  office. 
Very  truly  youra, 

Carl  E.  Wilsey, 
Acting  Superintendent. 

Resolution  691 

Resolution  flnanclng  of  Public  Law  874 

Whereas  the  Stockton  United  School  Dis- 
trict presently  has  enrolled  more  than  2,000 
students  whose  parents  are  federally  con- 
nected within  the  meaning  of  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  874;  and 

Whereas  these  students  place  a  flnanclal 
burden  upon  the  taxpayere  of  the  district 
which  is  currently  being  offset  by  Federal 
reimbursement  under  Public  Law  874;   and 

Whereas  there  Is  presently  anticipated  a 
lO-percent  deficit  in  the  funcUng  of  Public 
Law  874  for  the  1965-66  fiscal  year,  which 
would  result  In  a  loss  of  approximately  630.- 
000  m  anticipated  revenue  to  the  Stockton 
Unified  School  District;  aijd 

Whereas  the  President's  budget  for  the 
1966-67  fiscal  year  proposes  a  change  In  the 
provUlons  of  Public  Law  874  which  would 
result  in  a  loss  of  Federal  revenue  of  ai>proxl- 
mately  $320,000  per  year  to  the  Stockton 
Unified  School  District;  and 

Whereas  the  Stockton  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict Is  ctirrently  levying  all  available  local 
taxes  to  support  the  operation  of  its  schools 
and  does  not  have  access  to  any  additional 
sources  of  revenue  to  offset  the  possible  loss 
of  Federal  revenue;  and 

Whereas  the  Stockton  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict Is  a  low-wealth  district  that  would  be 
severely  affected  by  a  revenue  loss  of  this 
magnitude:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the   Stockton   Unlfled   School  District  does 


hereby  request  Its  representatives  In  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  supplementary  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  cover  the  anticipated  10- 
percent  deficit  In  the  funding  of  PubUc  Law 
874  for  the  current  year,  and  to  give  all 
possible  support  to  the  continuation  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874.  without  change,  during  the  1966- 
67  fiscal  year. 

PxTEB  C.  Oainks. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Stockton   Unified  School  District 
of  San  Joaquin  County. 
Attest: 

Carl  E.  Wilson. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

PALOS  VERDES  PENINStTLA 

UNinxs  School  District, 
Rolling  Hills,  Calif.,  February  9, 1966. 
Hon.  George  Morpht, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  unofflclaUy  in- 
formed that  there  are  not  sufficient  funds 
appropriated  to  meet  full  entitlements  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874  (Fed- 
eral Impact  legislation)  for  the  current  year 
1965-66.  We  strongly  urge  your  support  of 
a  deficiency  appropriation  to  meet  the  ad- 
mitted  obligations  under  the  existing  law. 

Also,  it  has  been  noted  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  fiscal  1966  for  this 
program  Is  considerably  less  than  funds  ap- 
propriated for  current  year  and  that  legis- 
lation is  propoeed  to  modify  the  existing 
Federal  Impact  legislation,  resulting  in  a 
drastic  curtailment  of  this  program. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
and  passed  on  to  Congress  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  are  based  on  Inaccurate 
information  In  an  attempt  to  divert  funds 
away  from  the  Federal  Impact  program  to 
the  latest  programs  of  Federal  assistance  to 
local  school  districts.  However,  the  purposes 
are  not  the  same,  and  many  school  districts 
experiencing  financial  hardship  because  of 
Impact  of  federally  connected  pupils  receive 
little  or  no  funds  under  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity program  or  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966.  (To  beneflt 
from  the  latter  programs  recipient  dlstrlcU 
must  have  families  whose  annual  Income  U 
less  than  $2,000.  Federal  employees,  or 
others  employed  on  Federal  property,  earn 
more  than  this  amount.) 

ThU  district  has  had  an  entitlement  under 
Public  Law  874  of  approximately  6125,000  to 
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b«lp  relieve  tbe  property  tAzpayera  of  •  bur- 
dea  IncreaaMl  by  federally  connected  puplU. 
Under  proTlslona  of  tbe  so-c&lled  poverty 
leglalatlon  the  acbool  district  will  receive 
leee  then  •aO.OOO.  Alao.  Public  Law  874  fund* 
may  be  used  to  aid  all  of  tbe  pupils  of  tbe 
dlatrlct  wbereaa  tbe  porerty  funds  must  be 
ueed  ior  spedflc  purposes,  and,  in  most  cases, 
for  Ote  benefit  of  apeielflc  pupils. 

In  aheeace  of  theee  propm-tlee  being  on 
local  tat  rolla.  we  urge  your  support  In  con- 
tinuing, and  even  strengthening,  the  present 
Federal  impact  legislation  to  the  end  that 
tbe  prevloualy  admitted  obligation  of  tbe 
Federal  Oorenunent  in  aiding  thoee  acbool 
districts  financially  distreesed  because  of 
Federal  actlTlty  will  be  continued  on  a  per- 
Dtanent  iMUla. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Wanra  L.  Butiibbapoh.  Ed.  D., 
SuperinUndent    and    Secretary    of    the 

Board  of  Kditeation. 

San  BntNAkoiMO  TBACKxas  AasociATlON, 

San  BemmrdtHO.  Calif.,  February  9. 1966. 
Hon.  Okmms  MuaraT. 
Senate  Office  Buildinff, 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dbam  Skmatos  Mokpht  :  The  San  Bernar- 
dino Teachers  Association,  1.150  members, 
understand  that  Public  Law  874 — Impacted 
Areas  Act — la  In  Jeopardy.  We  iirgently  ask 
your  support  to  keep  this  bill  In  force.  A 
million  dollar  loas  of  school  funds  In  San 
Bernardino  woxild  be  catastrophic. 

I  expect  to  be  la  Washington  Friday  and 
Satiirday.  February  11  and  13,  and  I  will 
call  your  oOlce. 

Tours  very  truly, 

ROBHIT  E.  Starl, 
Executive  Secretary. 

FmxM ONT  Unxom  Hioh  School  Disnucr. 

Sunnyvale.  Calif..  February  8, 1968. 
Hoa.  OioaoK  Mukpht. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Skmato*  ICCBPHT :  Since  1B59  the  Fre- 
mont Union  High  School  District  la  the 
Sunnyvale-Cupertino  area  has  received  more 
than  (600,000  under  Public  Law  874,  and 
more  than  $1,800,000  under  Public  Law  815 
(received  or  pending)  as  a  federally  im- 
pacted are*.  For  this  we  have  been  very 
grateful,  and  we  bope  that  you  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  continue  this  very  fair  and 
equitable  Federal  assistance. 

Last  year  we  bad  some  900  students  eligible 
for  Piibllc  Law  874  aid  because  their  parenU 
worked  for  nontaxable  Federal  installations 
such  as  Moffett  Field  and  Ames  Research 
Center  (NASA).  We  received  about  taoo 
of  the  (838  educational  coat  per  student  from 
Public  Law  874  granU.  We  had  1375  of  our 
1904-86  enroUnMat  of  8J9<a  eligible  for  VS. 
aid  to  build  added  classrooms  under  Public 
Law  818.  So  you  can  see  that  we  are  very 
much  federally  Impacted. 

Tbeae  students'  parents — highly  educated 
and  skilled  themselves — demand  top-level 
curHculunu  for  their  offspring,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  supply  this,  despite  heavy  tax 
burdens.  We  have  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  school  construction  needs  despite 
yearly  increasea  of  900  to  1,100  students 
through  a  bonding  program  which  Is  now 
depleted.  In  1968.  we  had  1  high  school  with 
about  1.800  students:  and  In  198S-68  we  have 
an  enrollment  of  10,000  In  5  high  schooU  with 
a  sixth  school  planned  for  a  19«8  opening. 
All  this  has  been  done  deeplte  the  fact  that 
our  "iMSiuiJ  valuation  behind  eac^  stu- 
dent" has  dropfied  to  (8.000  below  the  SUte 
average. 

As  a  reault  of  our  already  burdensome 
property  Uxes.  and  depletion  of  our  bonding 
capacity,  we  are  extremely  sensitive  to  cur- 
tailment of  Federal  support.  The  new  U.S. 
educational  aid  prognuns  tied  to  poverty  and 
equal    educaUon    projecu    wiU    aot    greatly 


affaet  these  highly  sklUed  technical,  r«ae»rch. 
and  Federal  servloe  famlllea 

Tbiu.   please   do  evarythlag   you  can   to 
belp  us  retain  Public  L«w  874  aad  PubUc  Law 
815  grants,  which   are  so  vital  toward  edu- 
cating nearly  3.000  of  our  students. 
Slaoerely  your*. 

Crarlxs  D.  Pond, 
Vice  President,  Bomrd  of  Truttaa*. 

LoMFOc  UNmcD  School  Dibtbict, 

Lompoc.  Calif.,  February  15, 1988. 
Hoa.  Obobob  Mxtbpht, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Sib  :  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  to-percent  deficit  in  this  year's  allocation 
of  Public  Law  874  moneys  which  amounts  to 
(320.000  for  our  district,  and  ask  if  you  can 
help  restore  the  full  entitlement.  In  addi- 
tion. I  have  now  learned  that  consideration  is 
being  given  to  reduce  PubUc  Law  874  funds 
by  35  percent.  This  will  lower  our  entitle- 
ment by  approximately  (500,000  because 
10,000  of  the  13,600  students  In  our  district 
are  federally  connected,  as  our  district  servea 
the  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base. 

Besides  the  aforementioned,  we  are  going 
to  lose  a  million  dollars  of  our  assessed  valu- 
aUon  this  coming  year  due  to  the  acqulslUon 
of  the  Sudden  property  for  the  Tlten  HI 
program.  When  this  program  develofts,  we 
will  have  an  even  greater  number  of  federally 
connected  students  in  our  district. 

Any  reduction  of  the  approximately  (3 
mUllon  of  Public  Law  874  moneys  that  we 
receive  will  have  a  drastic  effect  upon  the 
operation  of  our  district  because  our  salary 
schedulee.  which  affect  800  employees,  and 
tbe  fixed  charges  of  operation  would  be  im- 
poaaible  to  meet  with  a  reduced  Income.  Be- 
ing a  low  assessed  valuation  district.  It 
would  take  (1  per  (100  assessed  valaatlon  to 
raise  the  deficit. 

If  you  thlak  It  would  be  advantageous,  I 
could  arrange  my  schedule  to  come  back  to 
Washington  and  make  a  personal  plea  for 
Public  Law  874  moneys.  Again.  I  sincerely 
solicit  your  belp  in  restoring  and  keeping  our 
vltolly  needed  Public  Law  874  moneys. 
Sincerely. 

Olbm  F.  Wbcnkb. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Oakland  Public  Schools, 
Oakland.  Calif..  February  14.  1966. 
Senator  Obobob  Mobpht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dxab  Sxnatob:  Bncloaed  is  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  our  board  of  education 
concerning  the  subject  of  Public  Law  874. 
both  in  regard  to  the  statiis  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  the  status  in  the  next  fiacal 
year. 

This  law.  as  we  have  Informed  you  before, 
has  been  an  Important  piece  of  legislation 
enabling  us  to  offer  equal  educational  op- 
portunity to  all  children  whether  their  par- 
ents are  employed  in  Federal  activities  or  in 
private  actlvlUes.  The  funds  last  year 
amounted  to  approximately  (1  billion,  and 
in  the  current  year  the  entitlement  which  is 
accumulating  appears  now  to  approximate  a 
value  of  (1.150,000. 

The  survey  we  have  Just  completed  Indi- 
cates a  slight  Increase  over  last  year  in  tbe 
number  of  children  In  our  schools  whose 
parents  are  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  in  other 
Federal  activities,  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  veterans'  boapltals.  Naval  Sup- 
ply Center,  and  so  on.  There  are  three  klnda 
of  problems  looming  in  the  future  as  follows : 

1 .  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  have  been 
told,  there  are  liunilBclent  funds  to  pay  off 
entitlements  at  the  100-percent  level.  It  has 
been  rumored  that  only  something  over  90 
percent  might  be  paid  uale«s  a  deficiency 
appropriation  is  authorized  la  Congress.  We 
ask  your  support  In  getting  this  supple- 
mental appropriation. 


a.  In  the  President'*  budget  meaaage  of  last 
week,  tbe  item  for  continuing  PubUo  Law 
874  into  next  year  is  carried  at  (158  million 
for  the  Nation,  compared  to  the  current  ex- 
penditure of  some  (380  mUllon,  and  com- 
pared to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  esti- 
mate for  next  year  of  (406  million.  Thus,  if 
the  funds  were  to  be  as  small  as  those  carried 
In  tbe  President's  budget,  all  schools  receiv- 
ing aid  from  PubUo  Law  874  would  suffer  a 
major  60-  to  70-percent  cut.  We  ask  your 
support  In  continuing  Public  Law  874  at  Its 
present  level  of  operation. 

3.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
had  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  make  a 
rather  extensive  study  of  both  Public  Law 
874  and  816.  The  study  has  several  aspects 
to  It,  some  of  which  are  favorable  to  the 
continuance  of  some  type  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  Impacted  areas,  and  sometimes  quite 
critical  to  certain  provisions  in  these  laws 
as  currently  being  operated.  They  did  say. 
however,  that  as  they  found  the  situation  in 
California,  they  would  not  recommend  any 
major  changes.  Some  of  the  most  damaging 
statements  in  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute study  concern  the  reestabliabment  of 
tbe  absorption  feature  which  was  in  tbe 
original  bill  In  1953,  but  which  was  taken 
out  very  soon   thereafter. 

As  suggeeted  by  the  SRI,  this  abaorptlon 
factor  would  cause  many  school  districts  to 
lose  a  major  portion  of  their  aid.  In  Oak- 
land's case  this  loas  would  be  something 
over  (300,000.  Such  a  loss  would  require  ui 
to  reduce  our  teaching  force  by  40  to  50 
teachers,  laaamuch  as  we  are  already  at  our 
tax  celling  with  no  additional  financial  in- 
come source  available  to  us.  We  bop*  you 
will  work  toward  the  prevention  of  this  type 
of  crippling  amendment  to  Public  Law  874. 

We  would  be  eager  to  appear  before  the 
appropriate  committees  that  wUl  be  hearing 
this  bill  this  spring  and  would  appreciate 
information  from  you  concerning  the  best 
time  and  method  of  achieving  this.  Other 
school  districts  within  your  Jurisdiction  will 
also  be  equally  hurt  by  the  proposed  changes. 
They,  too,  are  at  tax  ceilings  or  at  the  new 
override  tax  ceilings  which  moet  of  us  have 
bad  to  vote,  and  thus  they  have  no  additional 
source  to  which  they  can  turn. 
Yours  very  truly, 

FOBBBST   C.    UlCHELL, 

ilsjiitant  Superintendent. 

Rbsolution  21317 

Whereas  In  1952  the  Federal  Government 
recognized  iu  obligation  to  local  school  dU- 
tricts  where  the  location  of  Federal  activities 
created  a  heavy  Impact  of  enrollment  with- 
out the  usual  financial  resources  to  support 
an  adequate  educational  program;  and 

Whereas  the  resulting  legislation  In  Public 
Law  874  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past 
13  years  assisting  those  school  districts  carry- 
ing heavy  enrollment  impacts; 

Whereas  this  aid  currently  totals  approxi- 
mately (1  million  which,  if  eliminated  or 
reduced,  would  cause  a  major  cutback  in  edu- 
cational services,  as  Oakland  like  many  xxr- 
ban  school  districts  Is  levying  the  maximum 
tax  rate;  and 

Whereas  la  the  cxirrent  fiscal  year  funds 
have  not  yet  been  appropriated  to  pay  fully 
the  entitlements  being  accumulated;  and 

Whereas  la  the  proposed  budget  for  tbe 
coming  fiscal  year  funds  for  tbe  support  of 
Public  Law  874  have  been  drastically  reduced 
from  the  (400  million  estimated  need  to  (158 
million;  and 

Whereas  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
study  makes  certain  recommendations  that 
would  greatly  reduce  our  Income  from  Public 
Law  874  through  the  changes  recommended 
under  the  sections  greatly  Increasing  the  en- 
titlement to  be  absorbed  by  the  local  school 
district,  and  in  other  sections  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing the  PubUc  Law  874  expenditures  by  (136 
million  or  more;  and 
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Whereas  Federal  activities  coatlaue  at  high 
and  Increasing  levels  in  this  vicinity,  with 
more  and  more  students  in  our  schools 
wbose  parents  are  coaaedted  with  thea* 
activities :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  boanl  of  educatloa 
urge  the  Members  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  la  the  current  fiscal  year  to 
fully  pay  the  entitlements  now  being  earned; 
further,  that  the  board  of  education  of  the 
Oakland  Unified  School  District  urge  our 
Members  of  Congress  to  continue  Public  Law 
874  In  operation  as  in  effect  at  the  present 
time:  and  that  the  superintendent  or  his  rep- 
resentative, be  authorized  to  work  for  the 
goals  presented  herein. 
Attest: 

Stuabt  S.  Phillips. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  Oakland  and  of  Oakland 
Unified    Sctiool   District   of   Alameda 
County.  State  of  California. 

La  CaAada  Unhizd  Schooi.  Distbict, 
La  Canada.  Calif.,  Febt^nary  17,  1966. 
Hon.  Geobce  Mubpht, 
VS.  Senator,  I 

Washington.  D.C. 

DBA*  Mb.  Mttbpht:  May  I  convey  briefly 
•ome  of  the  concerns  the  La  Caflada  Unified 
School  District  administration  has  concera- 
ing  the  proposed  cute  In  Public  Law  874 
funds.  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  our  local 
school  district  does  not  use  Federal  funds 
other  than  Public  Law  874  and  further  that 
tbe  location  of  a  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  in 
our  school  district  has  a  very  direct  effect 
upon  student  population  and  assessed  valua- 
tion. This  past  fiscal  year,  (80.000  was  an- 
ticipated from  Public  Law  B74  funds.  Any 
cut  in  this  amount  would  severely  affect  our 
Khool  district's  operation. 

We  have  begun  building  the  1966-67 
Kbool-year  budget  and  are  anticipating  (80,- 
000  In  Income  from  Public  Law  874.  At  this 
particular  time,  school  fund*  In  La  Cafiada 
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are  critical.  A  significant  increase  la  studeat 
populatioa  (much  attributed  to  families  of 
employees  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory — 
a  nontaxable  institution)  Is  anticipated.  To 
further  complicate  the  fiscal  concerns  of  this 
district,  an  Interstate  freeway  is  planned  for 
this  sxuamer.  It  will  remove  6  percent  of 
taxable  property  from  our  school  district. 

I  would  encourage  you  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  carefully  consider  the  Im- 
pact reduction  of  Public  Law  874  funds  would 
have  on  Callfcu-nia's  school  districts  and  par- 
ticularly on  La  Cafiada  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict. 

Siacerely, 

Donald  C.  Zikhl, 
District  Superintendent. 

Centkb  Joint  School  Distbict, 

North  Highlands,  Calif,  February  8. 1966. 
Hoa.  Qbobox  Mubtht, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Deab  Sxnatob  Mubpht:  Because  of  the 
recommended  changes  in  Public  Law  874 
funds  for  federally  impacted  school  districts 
made  by  Stanford  Research,  Inc.,  and  be- 
cause some  legislatures  may  feel  that  Public 
Law  86-10  money  will  take  the  place  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874  funds  we  fear  for  the  financial  fu- 
ture of  the  Center  Joint  School  District. 

More  than  86  percent  of  our  pupils  are  fed- 
erally connected.  I  believe  that  none  of  this 
85  percent  could  qualify  for  aid  under  a 
poverty  program. 

Should  there  be  any  reduction  In  Federal 
funds  for  theee  federally  connected  children 
our  educatloa  programs  would  be  seriously 
handicapped.  If  the  funds  tot  OhUdrea 
whose  parents  work  on  but  live  off  Federal 
property  are  further  restricted  we  would 
still  be  In  trouble. 

Please    consider    our    problem    when    you 
study  any  legislation  which  would  eliminate 
or  limit  Public  Law  874  money. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Axwmr  G.  Hunt. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
drastic  cuts  proposed  in  the  budget  to  fi- 
nance Public  Law  874  represent  an  un- 
conscionable case  of  misplaced  emphasis 
and  imwise  judgment. 

The  reduction  would  hit  particularly 
hard  in  my  State  of  Arizona  because  of 
the  Federal  Government's  long-standing 
position  as  the  dominant  landlord  in  the 
State. 

Arizona  has  been  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  States  in  the  Union  for  more 
than  a  decade.  This  growth  Is  partly 
explained  by  an  increase  in  Federal  ac- 
tivity— both  directly  by  the  expansion  of 
defense  installations  near  our  population 
centers,  and  indirectly  by  increased  em- 
ployment in  defense-oriented  industries. 

State  tax  resources  to  support  public 
education  have  been  strained  to  the 
breaking  point  by  Federal  preemption. 
Why  make  the  schoolchildren  of  our 
country  the  iimocent  victims  when  so 
many  other  more  legitimate  targets  are 
available  if  the  administration  is  really 
concerned  about  economy? 

I,  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  am 
firmly  opposed  to  this  unjustified  budget 
reduction,  and  to  illustrate  the  effect  It 
would  have  in  Arizona,  I  ask  permission 
to  have  the  following  table  appear  at 
this  point.  This  table  printed  for  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  shows  the  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
Public  Law  874  upon  participating  school 
districts  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


I  let 


I«se  School  Dtatrict  No.  5,  Maricou,. 

WiUlAois  Air  Force  Base  AccomnKMation  School  Dls- 

lilrt,  Maricopa Ij. 

LItdineld  School  District  No.  79,  M^eaoa. '.....'.'.." . 

JtasFlltth  Scliool  District  No.  20r7Siirioopa. 

Ifcn  Elementary  School  District  Mo.  4,  Maricopa 

9"">d»l«  Elemeutary  School  District  No.  40,  Maricopa 

Alps  Fria  Union  High  School  Districf ,  Maricopa 

Oils  Bend  School  District  No.  24,  Maricopa 

Chandler  High  School  District.  Maricopa 

ChAndler  Elementary  School  District  No.  80,  Maricopa 
AToadale  School  District  No.  44,  IMoTicopa.. 

i|««»right  School  District  No.  83,  Maricopa 

Htendale  Itnion  High  School  Distri»t  .No.  205.  Msiricopa 
lunco[)o  County  Accommodation  Pthools,  Maricopa. 

'  men  School  District  .No.  62.  MiuImim* 

[>ll»Ben(i  UlRh  School  District,  Mwicopa 

^5en  Elementvs  School  District  No.  59,  Maricopa 
JHwerjtast  School  District  No.  92,  Maricopa   .    .. 
JJw  Elementary  Scliool  District  No.  46,  Maricopa.. 
Ujgrt  School  District  No.  89  olj^taricopa  County, 

Alhwnlira  School  District  No.'as,  liAnoopa 

nyssTt   nigh   School    DUtrict   n3.^218   of  Maricopa 

<^ouiity,  .Maricopa  ^ 

uttlelon  School  District  No.  M,  MAMcopa 
''iHwrt  Elementary  School  District  No.  41,  Maricopa.. 


Congressional  district  total. 


^nyside  Elementary  School  Distl-tct  No.  12,  Pima. 

Antelope  fniou  High  School  DLstrW,  Yuma 

Hjma  f  ounty  School  District  No.  27,  Yuma 


jnjlan  Oasis  School  District  No.  4fll  Plraa. 

^*ol  District  No.  1, 1'Ima , 

JWwi  High  School  District.  Pima 

*»>Phlllieat«r  High  School  District;  Ko.  4,  Pima. 


Con- 

1907     1 

gres- 

estimat4>d 

sional 

entitle- 

dis- 

ments 

trict 

under 

Public 

Uw874 

$28,277 

19S,  823 

16,085 

92,750 

147, 573 

62.936 

28.300 

20. 170 

59,056 

46,468 

60,256 

126.894 

71.267 

5.617 

12.383 

8,263 

9,829 

4,979 

2. 809 

221,226 
58,873 

61,764 
4,065 
7,277 


1,344.850 


81.191 

2,272 

1S4.974 

77,281 

1,006,535 

896.078 

20,864 


Estiniat«d 
entitlements 
under 
proposed 
amend- 
ments to 
Public  I.aw 
874  hi  tlscal 
year  1987 
budget 


$135,754 

.^018 

17,006 

21,849 

13,776 

16,137 

8,849 

'25.469 

16,696 

32.388 

40,142 

0 

3,832 

7,846 

3.991 

0 

2. 281 

92 

141,411 
0 


44.768 
0 

648 


637,352 


32,670 

174 

100,082 

-26,389 

449,806 

148,847 

0 


Name  of  scliool  district 


Nortltem  Yuma  High  School  District,  Yuma 

Amphitheater  Elementary   School   District  No.   10, 
Pima 

Fort  Huachuca  Accommodation  Schools,  Cooblae 

Wellton  Elementery  School  District  No.  24,  Yuma 

Yuma  School  DLstrlct  No.  1.  Yuma 

Yuma  Union  High  School  District,  Yuma 

Crane  School  District  No.  13,  Yuma 

Bueiia  Klemcntary  School  DLstrict  No.  68,  Cochise 

Palominas  School  District  No.  49,  Cochise 

Tomhetone  School  District  No.  1,  CocliL-ie 

Bisbee  School  District  No.  2,  Cochise    

BLsbee  High  School  District,  CochLie 

Douglas  School  District  No.  27,  Cochl* 

Benson  Elementary  School  District  No.  9,  Cochise 

Sonoita  School  District  No.  2.'),  Santa  Crur 

Patagonia  I'nlon  High  School  District,  Santa  Cnu... 

Sunnyside  High  School  District  No.  12,  Pima 

Nogaies  .«>chool  District  No.  1,  Santa  rrui'_ 

Nogales  High  School  District  .No.  1.  Santa  Crui 

Benson  Union  High  School  District  No.  9,  Cochise 

Naco  School  District  No.  23,  Cochise...  

Florence  Elementary  School  District  No.  1,  Pinal 

Flowing  Wells  Schoo!  District  No.  8,  Pima 

Flowing  Wells  High  School  District  No.  8,  Pima 

Douglas  High  School  District,  Cochise 

Stanfleld  Elementary  School  District  No.  24,  Pinal. 

Casa  Orande  Union  High  School  District,  Pinal 

Maricopa  Elementary  School  District  No.  20,  Pinal... 

Boena  High  School  Dlstriet,  Codilae 

CooUdge  Eletnentary  School  District  No.  21,  Pinal 

Sacaton  Rlenwntary  School  District  No.  18,  Pinal 

Coolidge  High  School  District  No.  M,  Pinal 

Tombstone  High  School  District,  Cochise 

Apache  Junction  Elementary  School  District,  Pinal 

Ftotence  Union  High  School  Distriet,  Pinal 

Somerton  School  District  No.  II,  Yama 


Con 
gres- 
siooal 
dis- 
trict 


1967 
estimated 
entitle- 
ments 
under 
Public 
Law  874 


163,004 

20,681 

449.601 

10,340 

226.828 

108,449 

28,787 

120,383 

3.957 

32,048 

14,681 

13.014 

28.149 

10.468 

1.860 

4.751 

40,488 

12.638 

9.296 

8.883 

3,319 

4,213 

21,958 

11,  n4 

7,437 

6,893 

30,466 

14,170 

181,228 

48,6*7 

48,(18 

34,084 

I«,«39 

1,702 

4.781 

8,883 


Estimated 
entitlnnenis 
under 
proposed 
amend- 
ments to 
Public  Law 
874  in  nsral 
year  1967 
budget 


$46. 2M) 

0 

311.660 

4.U14 

94.973 

47,107 

11.982 

78.  5,S1 

1.916 

19,797 

0 

2,776 

1.278 

3,558 

912 

1.602 

16,311 

0 

1.218 

4.335 

8.n 

0 

1.916 

868 

0 

0 

18.3U3 

7.683 

187,9(7 

1^692 

30.198 

15,270 

12,319 

912 

0 

l,18t 


'??5!Ee5?g?rr 
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lafidMoldtatrM 


4- 


Con- 

di*- 
Irtet 


Klavta  MUe  Comer  Acoommodatloa  School,  riaal 

iA8ehMiDtrtrMNo.lt,  Pima 

Knont    fiMii«    AeeeinaMdattoa  8«bo*l   OMriet, 
Pima 


dMriet  total. 


HnllhMKi  City   Flementwy  School   Dtotrlct  No.   tS, 

Mofewre _ 

Wlndtov  Bock  School  DlMrlct  No.  IL  Aokclie 

Mohar*  County  Unkm  Blch  Sehool  I>Mrict,  Meh«TO 

RouoiTOil  Hiuil  DliMet  He.  3.  Oila 

rtafftafl  8c>iool  DMitet  No.  I,  Coeooteo 

Ormnd  Caojoo  Sohool  DMriet  No.  4,  Coeoolno 

Tote  Cttykltiiiiahry  School  DMrM  No.  It, 


WliitertTsr  School  DMrM  No.  aS,  Navajo 

Holtewk  Rlofaentary  Behoel  DMriet  No.  >^  Navaio... 

Hotteeek  Hlfh  School  DIrtrM  No.  >,  Navajo 

Ktaiaa  CaBjroa  KiemoaUrr  School  Olsulct  Now  31^ 

Navajo 

WUitaiHSehMl  DMrM  No.  I.  Coooaioo. 

Wlnalov  High  Sehooi  DitfrM,  Nava)o 

WUUama  H%h  Sehool  DMrM,  Ceeonino 

Wlaalov  KlaoMotarr  Sehool  DMriet  No.  I,  Navaio.... 

MeNarr  Sohool  DMrM  No.  S3,  Apaetie 

KTodooia  Pubde  Klamentarr  Sehool  District.  Coeonlno. 

Fnwlaoia  Bitk  MtMOi  DMrM,  CooMlno 

~  ~  'lehool.  Coeaohto. 


Ham  Aeeaounot 
.\l3ia«r  Bifb  i 
I'rsaeott  tfii^  0 


.MohoMr  Bifb  Sohool  DirtrM,  Naraio 

l>r«aeott  tn^Sohooi  DMfM  No.  I,  Yavapai 

Yavapai  Ooaaty  Dehaol  DMrM  No.  I.  Yavapai 

(taaado  Sehool  DMrM  No.  It.  Apache... 

KaTVOtt  BtoiiMBtary  Sehool  Dtitriet  No.  77.  Navajo. 


IM7 


eatitlo- 
nenta 


UwS7« 


toPnbUe 
Law  874  la 


tixaat 

S,IB 

S.043 


1.4a.  271 


•.447 

438.711 

14.87) 

t.74t 

M.gn 

4i.7M 

aoiMs 
t«.a(» 

13. 4M 

7.tO 

40.  «4 

4.m 

7.S» 
4.M8 
13.447 
•l.tW 
ia,UB 
10.748 

i3t.ns 
•8,n> 

».t40 

at.  an 

33t.«28 

iat.ta4 


(7.481 
0 

S,IO» 


I.M0,S>4 


t.6S7 

uo.iao 

3.083 
3,741 
13.138 

33,  DM 

IS4.183 

134.883 

1.843 

i.a8» 

37.187 

n 

» 

2.082 

0 

61.118 

ia874 

•.•41 
48. 7U 
83,418 

10.  tn 

7.481 
83.711 
88,124 


Name  of  school  dMrM 


Coo 

Suit 
dla- 
irM 


Tanque  Verde  School  District  No.  13,  PMoi 

Chinle  Elementary  SobaoUOMriet  No.  34,  Apache 

Tuba  City  High  Sehool  DMriet.  Cooooin*... 

Pueroo  8<d>ool  District  No.  «,  Apache 

Payaon  Sohool  DistrM  No.  18,  CHIa..- - 

Younc  Rtomentary  Sohool  DtetrM  No.  8,  Otia 

RtoeSchool  DMrM  No.  30,  Oila. 

CaBp  Verde  Sehool  DMrM  No.  38,  Varapai 

Camp  Verde  Hicfa  School  District  No.  38,  Yavapai. . . . 
Show  Low  Elementary  Sohool  DistrM  No.  10,  Navajo. 

Apache  County  High  Sehooi  DistrM,  Apaefao 

Port  ThomM  Oeoaoa  Soitool  DistrM  No.  7,  Oraham. 

Part  Thomas  HMi  Sohool  District  No.  7,  Orahaa 

Saflord  School  DMrM  No.  1,  Orahsm   

OvHiaord  School  District  No.  SI,  Navajo 

AlptaK  Sehool  District  No.  7,  Apache 

Peaeh  Sprina  School  District  No.  8,  Mohavo 

Moeeosin  Sohool  DiatrM  No.  lOi  Mohava 

Payaon  Uliih  Sohool  DistrM,  Ulla 

Mooumeot  Valley  Hteh  Sehool  District  No.  37,  Navajo. 

Sprtnnrvine  School  DistrM  No.  3,  Apaeho 

SMwItaka  Unloa  High  Sohool  DMrM,  Navajo 

St.  Johu  Sohool  District  No.  I.  Apache 

Cheveloo  Butte  School  DisUict  No.  S,  Cooooino 


Saflord  High  School  DLitrM,  Orahara 

Ptnetop  Lakeside  Klemeatary  Sobeol  DMrM  No.  33, 

NavaJo 

PlMlop  Lakeside  High  School  District  No.  33,  Nan^. 
Cloodyke  School  District  No.  9,  Otaham 
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Mr.  CLARBL  Mr.  PrMldent.  bec»use 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  at  which  the  Vice  President 
appeared  to  report  in  some  detail  on  his 
recent  trip  to  the  Far  East,  I  was  unable 
to  participate  with  Senators  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  in  the  most  in- 
teresting discussion  which  I  imderstand 
they  had  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon. 

However,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  educational  proposals  of 
the  President,  as  incorporated  In  his 
measage  of  March  I  on  domestic  health 
and  education. 

First.  I  regret  the  cutbacks  in  what  we 
had  hoped  would  be  the  request  for 
authorization  and  appropriation  for  edu- 
cation from  grade  school  through  grad- 
uate school  made  by  the  President,  the 
cuts  being  due  to  the  economic  situation 
in  connection  with  our  budget  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Nevertheless,  I  certainly  support  the 
recommbendatkuis  of  the  President  In 
principle,  tf  not  In  amount,  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  expanding  the  HeadsUrt 
program  for  pres^ool  children,  a  pro- 
gnun  which  has  been  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful and  I  hope  would  grow  and  grow 
in  years  to  come  If  we  go  ahead  with  the 
program. 

I  am  In  accord  with  his  suggestion  of 
strengthening  the  Secondary  and  Ele- 
mentary Bdueatlon  Act  of  1965  In  the 
ways  which  he  suggests  in  his  message, 
with  some  qualification  with  respect  to 
the  necessity  for  raising  from  $a.000  to 
$3,000  the  ftimily  Income  formula  for  al- 
locating aid  to  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged oommenelng  in  fiscal  IMS. 


On  this  subject  I  have  a  perfectly  open 
mind  but  I  would  like  to  consider  the 
matter  further  before  stating  in  public 
my  concurrence  with  the  President's 
view. 

Similarly,  the  President's  concern  with 
higher  education  is  shared  by  me.  I  am 
a  little  worried  about  the  recommended 
loan  fund  provision  on  the  ground  that 
If  it  is  adopted,  while  we  will  save  the 
Oovernment  some  money  we  may  have 
interest  rates  on  loans  to  disadvantaged 
young  people,  who  need  to  borrow  money 
to  go  to  college,  being  run  up  far  beyond 
necessary  since  they  will  be  financed  by 
private  banks,  although  guaranteed  by 
the  Oovernment.  and  not  made  by  the 
Government  Itself. 

I  am  also  of  the  view  that  we  should 
be  expanding  our  scholarship  program. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  able  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki]  who  was 
really  responsible  for  the  great  assistance 
given  to  higher  education  which  wats  fi- 
nally Incorporated  In  the  education  acts 
we  passed  last  yeau*. 

SlmlUrly,  I  strongly  support  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendations  to  Improve  the 
Natim's  libraries. 

Again,  I  regret  that  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  budget  and  the  war  in  Vietnam 
have  restilted  In  some  cutbacks  in  these 
prograuiu,  which  I  think  we.  in  a  more 
perfect  world,  should  be  moving  ahead 
with  far  more  rapidity. 

There  are,  however,  two  atreas  in  the 
education  field  where  I  would  like  to 
maUce  eomment.  With  respect  to  Public 
Law  874.  the  add  to  Impacted  areas, 
under  existing  law,  Pennsylvania  would 
receive  $7.»  million  under  this  provision; 


with  the  proposed  amendments.  Penn- 
sylvania's entitlement  would  drop  to 
$1.6  million,  or  a  loss  of  $6.3  million. 
Philadelphia  would  go  from  $3.3  million 
to  $50,000,  and  Harrlsburg  from  $250,- 

000  to  $80,000. 

To  me  this  is  a  gross  Inequity  which 
no  formula  can  Justify.    I  shall  do  what 

1  can  to  restore  to  the  cities  of  my  Com- 
monwealth the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation that  they  received  under 
the  1965  act. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loans  to  students, 
the  proposal  would  shift  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  student  loan 
program  to  a  subsidized  loan  guarantee 
program  administered  through  banks. 

I  adverted  to  that  a  moment  ago.  It 
would  cut  new  obligatlonal  authority 
$180  mUUon. 

In  spite  of  loan  gxiarantees,  banks  will 
probably  have  dUDculty  assuring  loans 
to  all  worthy  students  at  present  be- 
cause of  the  tight  money  market.  A 
tight  money  market  means  higher  inter- 
est. 

This  toMT  lutve  been  recognized  by  the 
President,  who  in  his  message  sadd: 

I  am  propoaing  an  ortlerly  transition  to 
the  new  student  loan  program  so  that  no 
eUgible  student  wlU  be  deprived  ot  the 
needed  fln*nclal  assUtance,  and  I  will  ask 
for  the  necessary  fimds  to  aeoompllsh  tbU 
purpose. 

This  proposal  mean*  there  will  be  a 
medium-sized  cut.  Pennsylvania  Iras  al- 
located $10.f  million  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  recent  years  It  spent  all  of  Its 
allocation. 
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I  shall  do  my  best  to  see  that  that  aJ- 
locatlon  is  not  cut. 

In  this  connection,  I  aft  unanimous 
consent  that  there  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  the  form  letter  which 
I  have  been  sending  to  constituents  who 
are  concerned  about  the  outs  in  Public 
Law  874;  also  a  form  letter,  in  this  In- 
stance directed  to  the  Very  Reverend 
William  F.  Maloney,  S.J.,  president,  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  con- 
cerning the  President's  plan  to  shift  the 
program  into  a  new  program  of  federally 
g:iiar{mteed  private  locms,  about  which  I 
spoke  a  mcnnent  ago ;  and  finally,  a  let- 
ter that  I  received  from  Brie  A.  Walker, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  which  Is  our  Pennsylvania 
land-grant  college,  protesting  some  cuts 
proposed  In  the  budget  to  the  land-graoit 
colleges,  which  e«aln  I  will  do  my  best 
to  oppose. 

There  being  no  objectinn,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed.  In  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

D«A«  :   Thank  you  for  your  com- 


munication regarding  Public  Law  874. 

The  cuts  in  Public  Law  8T4  recommended 
In  the  President's  Budget  art  causing  great 
concern  among  many  members  of  Congress. 
As  a  member  of  the  Suboommlttee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  my  colleagues  and  I  will  give 
ver;  careful  scrutiny  to  the  administration's 
Jiutlflcatlon  for  its  actions.  The  initial  re- 
sponse that  the  money  saved  Is  being  chan- 
neled into  title  I  of  the  Blementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  seems  weak  since 
there  Is  no  necessary  correiatlon  between  the 
Khool  districts  receiving  funds  under  these 
acts. 

Until  such  time  as  we  have  developed  gen- 
eral aid  to  education  which  will  assist  all 
school  districts,  there  Is  need  to  give  careful 
attention  to  see  that  no  districts  are  severely 


to    the    land-grant   tx^Iegea    by    some    t30 
mllUonT 

Actually,  the  pr<^>oeed  legislation  will  cut 
the  land-grant  teaching  funds  by  about  $12 
million,  the  agricultviral  research  funds  by 
$8V^  million,  and  $10  million  of  the  extension 
service  fxinds  will  be  changed  from  the  jm^s- 
ent  basis  to  a  new  and  more  uncomfcaiAble 
one.  If  the  legislation  goes  tlirough,  it  will 
cost  Penn  State  about  one-half  million 
dollars.  It  will  mean  that  we  will  cut  back 
on  the  t«a^iit"g  of  students,  probably  have 
to  fire  some  faculty,  and  reduce  the  s&larlee 
of  others.  Obviously,  I  cannot  go  to  the 
State  and  ask  them  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
at  this  late  date,  and  I  doubt  if  the  State 
would  do  It  anyway. 

The  Irony  of  all  this  la  that  the  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  pumping  funds  Into 
education  in  many  directions  and  is  deter- 
mined to  put  through  a  new  Great  Society 
program.  Yet  it  chops  tb.e  foundation  from 
luider  one  of  the  elements  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  su]qx>rtlng  for  almost 
a  century. 

I  don't  think  that  the  administration  can 
be  this  stupid.  I  must  believe  that  it  is  an 
oversight  or  an  error  which  the  Congress  will 
hasten  to  correct.  I  hope  I  can  count  on 
your  support  In  getting  the  matter  corrected. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eric  A.  WAUExa. 


handicapped  by  sudden  ant 
tive  changes. 

Sincerely  yours. 


specific  leglsla- 


PWRtTART  9, 1966. 
The  Very  Reverend  Wiujam  V.  Malonxt,  S.J., 
President,  St.  Joseph.'!  Colt4ffe. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dkam  Patrxk  Malonxt:  Thank  you  for 
your  telegram  of  February  3. 

The  President's  plan  to  shift  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loan  programs  into 
»  new  program  of  federally  guaranteed  pri- 
vate loans  is  also  causing  great  concern 
among  many  Members  of  Congress.  As  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tl(Hi  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  will  be  giving  careful  con- 
ilderation  to  the  administration's  proposals 
In  this  area.  I  am  exire  that  a  new  program 
will  not  be  adopted  by  Congress  unless  we 
liave  assurance  from  both  the  administration 
snd  the  private  banking  community  that 
they  are  willing  and  able  to  provide  the 
needed  funds  to  assure  loaas  to  low-Income 
ttudents. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PR  S.  Clabk. 


laas  to 
j|*api 


Thx  PsKNSTLVAiriA  STAt*  TJnvroL- 

srrr, 
Vniversity  Pork.  Pa.,  FefwtMry  11, 1999. 
Ron.  JoaiPR  S.  CuutK, 
Senate  Office  BuildlTig. 
WashingUm,  D.C. 

DsAs  Job:  The  Federal  dovemment  does 
■ome  stupid  things  at  times  but  I  have  one 
that  takes  real  genlvis  to  perform.  Do  you 
know  that  the  new  budget  as  submitted  by 
tne  admlntetratlon  cuts  the  funds  avaUable 
CXn 30»-Part  4 


Gov 


UNITED  STATES  SHOUIiD  CLOSE 
"MLF"  LOOPHOLE  IN  TREATY 
TO  STOP  SPREAD  OP  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  In  an 
item  In  yesterday  morning's  Washington 
Post  it  Is  reported  that  United  Nations 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  Is  to  fiy  to 
London  today  for  3  or  4  days  of  talks, 
and  that  he  may  then  possibly  pro- 
ceed to  Geneva  where  the  17-natlon  dis- 
armament talks  are  in  progress. 

No  indication  of  the  purpose  of  this 
trip  to  Geneva  is  given,  but  one  may 
hope  that  it  is  to  Eidd  his  strength  to 
the  skillful  and  effective  negotiating 
tesun  heatded  by  Mr.  William  Foster. 
Director  of  Arms  CcHitrol  and  Disarma- 
ment, in  an  effort  to  break  the  deadlock 
which  Is  attempting  to  block  progress 
toward  a  treaty  to  halt  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

If  there  Is  anyone  who  cam  help  break 
that  deadlock  and  help  Mr.  Foster,  I  am 
confident  it  is  he.  But  we  would  be 
deluding  ourselves  to  think  that  even 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  with  all  his  skill 
fuid  persuasiveness,  could  Induce  the 
Soviets  to  sign  a  treaty  which  leaves  a 
gaping  loophole  for  an  "MLF"  or  some 
other  nuclear  sharing  device  which 
would  permit  the  West  Germans  to  get 
their  finger  nearer  the  nuclear  trigger. 

Until  we  sit  down  and  rewrite  our 
draft  treaty  to  close  this  loophole,  we 
will  not  have  a  prayer  of  getting  an 
agreement  with  Russia. 

As  I  sadd  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
during  the  debate  on  the  Pastore  resolu- 
tion, this  is  the  real  issue.  It  Is  not  Just 
a  matter  of  being  against  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  That  is  about  as  con- 
troversial as  being  against  sin  and  in 
favor  of  motherhood. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  the 
zealots  in  the  middle  levels  of  the  State 
Department,  who  have  continually 
blocked   a   nonproliferatlon   treaty    by 


Uieir  persistent  advocacy  of  an  "MI^,** 
cling  to  this  half-baked  plan.  I  think 
there  Is  fairly  generad  agreement  In  the 
Senate  that  this  is  a  "nutty  Idea"— to 
borrow  the  words  used  by  SenaUxir 
Pastorx.  No  <Hie  seriously  believes  that 
any  "MLF"  will  ever  come  into  being. 
Why  not  kill  it  once  and  for  all  by  re- 
writing our  draft  nonproliferatlon  treaty 
to  close  this  loophole,  and  then,  hope- 
fully, getting  the  Soviets  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line? 

I  have  information  frmn  Geneva  which 
convinces  me  that  the  Soviets  are  seri- 
ously Interested  In  a  nonproliferatlon 
treaty,  and  that  the  major  obstacle  to 
the  consiunmatlon  of  such  a  treaty  is 
the  insistence  by  the  Department  of  State 
on  "MLF." 

If  Ambassador  Goldberg's  mission  Is 
to  try  to  break  the  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  deaullock,  as  I  hope  it  is,  the 
administration  should  give  him  the  au- 
thority to  resolve  the  key  Issue — the  Issue 
of  "MLF" — in  a  way  which  would  at  least 
give  us  some  ground  to  hope  for  a  suc- 
cessful negotiation.  I  hope  the  Ambas- 
sador will  be  given  the  power  to  close 
the  "MLF"  loophole,  so  that  we  can  move 
ahead  on  what,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  la 
one  of  the  most  Important  Issues  con- 
cerning the  world  today:  How  can  we 
Btop  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  a^Mence 
of  ak.  quorum,  only  because  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  desires  to  speaJc  before  the 
Senate  auljoums. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTEX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,   it   is   so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  education 
message  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent I  intend  to  comment  on  It  at 
length  at  a  later  time. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvamia  [Mr. 
Clahk]  that  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
has  contributed  more  than  he  to  the  edu- 
cation of  young  people  and  has  consist- 
ently over  the  yeai-s  supported  efforts  to 
make  education  not  alone  available  to 
everyone  but  available  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  type  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  educated  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  his  kind  words,  but  he 
has  done  much  more  than  I  have. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  about  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966. 

On  May  10,  1965, 1  addressed  the  New 
York  Association  ot  Public  School  Adult 
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Educators,  and  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks I  said: 

W«  mtut,  and  we  can,  mount  an  Increasing 
attack  upon  the  lack  of  educational  back- 
ground among  adults  aa  well  aa  our  youth. 
The  need  Is  there,  the  response  Is  waiting  to 
be  encouraged,  and  the  tools  are  available 
for  Improving  adult  education.  Therefore, 
I  believe,  as  a  step  forward  to  supplement 
the  lift  we  are  giving  by  Federal  action  in 
both  the  elementary  and  the  higher  educa- 
tion fields,  we  must  plan  now  to  attack  with 
equal  vigor  the  task  aa  soon  as  possible  to 
offer  a  bill  spelling  out  the  means  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  can  aid  In  develop- 
ing such  a  pattern  generally  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  introduce,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Senator  Randolph. 
Senator  Bayh,  Senator  NruBERciR,  Sen- 
ator McOu,  Senator  Yajiborough.  Sena- 
tor Moss,  Senator  Metcalf,  Senator 
Iifoxrrx.  Senator  Pong,  and  Senator 
MoNTOYA.  the  bill  that  I  promised  then, 
the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
President's  message  did  not  Include  such 
a  program,  but  most  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  have  been  worked  out  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Office  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  increased  ne- 
cessity for  adequate  education  today. 
We  are  making  forward  strides  in  educa- 
tion through  a  variety  of  Federal  efforts. 
combined  with  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation by  States,  communities,  and  pri- 
vate institutions.  Increasingly  we  are 
seeing  those  who  formerly  would  have 
been  grade-school  dropouts  go  on  to  high 
school,  high  school  dropouts  finishing 
their  course,  and  many  added  thousands 
eagerly  seeking  college. 

But  while  we  have  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  EducaUon  Act  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  of  which  I  was  the  origi- 
nal sponsor,  and  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  which  I  see,  at  this  time,  at 
least,  somewhat  dampened,  I  hope  we 
shall  have  an  authorization  of  funds, 
followed  by  appropriations,  because  I 
think  the  difficulties  can  be  worked  out; 
and  while  we  have  Headstart  for  the  tod- 
dler, and  new  graduate  programs  for 
the  doctoral  candidate,  there  is  one  area 
of  need  which  remains  a  challenging 
frontier  of  education  for  our  next  atten- 
tion. That  Is  the  field  of  adult  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  to  that  field  that  I  direct 
my  bill  and  invite  your  attention. 

In  the  years  1953-fl3.  Jobs  filled  by  high 
school  graduates  rose  30  percent,  while 
Jobs  for  those  with  only  elementary  edu- 
cation decreased  by  25  percent.  Other 
figures  based  on  a  1963  report  of  the 
Office  of  Education  show  that  persons  18 
years  and  older  who  have  not  completed 
high  school  make  up  46  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  but  a  disproportionate  64 
percent  of  the  unemployed.  At  the  same 
time,  93  percent  of  professional  and 
technical  workers,  have  at  least  high 
school  graduation,  and  27  percent  have 
more  than  a  college  degree.  The  imem- 
ployment  rate  of  1.7  percent  can  hardly 
be  Improved. 

When  the  1960  census  was  taken,  23 
million  adults  over  25  had  not  completed 
8  years  of  school,  and  55  million  had  not 
completed  high  school.    As  the  age  level 


Increases,  so  do  the  proportionate  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  undereducated. 

I  need  not  belabor  the  point,  since  we 
are  all  quite  conscious  of  the  situation. 
But  we  are  not  so  conscious  of  the  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  for  expanding  our 
educational  system  to  the  Nation's  adults 
as  we  have  been  of  the  need  for  upgrad- 
ing our  youth  before  they  reach  life  as 
adults. 

Actually,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
adult  education  are  interdependent. 
The  growing  extent  of  adult  education 
through  the  public  school  system  is  not 
generally  comprehended.  But  neither  is 
the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  adult 
education  task  generally  recognized  as 
yet,  either. 

I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power, of  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is 
the  chairman,  issued  in  April  1964. 

Yet,  of  IS.aoO  school  systems  studied  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  only  4,840  reported 
any  type  of  adult  education  programs.  Only 
160,  or  3.3  percent,  offered  any  Instruction 
whatsoever  In  adult  basic  education.  Of  23 
mUllon  educationally  deprived  adults,  only 
47,500  were  being  taught  basic  literacy  skills 
and  only  1.1  percent  of  the  limited  number  of 
adult  education  courses  offered  such  train- 
ing. For  the  older  worker  who  was  deprived 
of  educational  opportunity  In  his  youth,  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  simply  has  no  educational 
system. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  help  de- 
velop and  improve  what  should  be  a  great 
national  effort  to  provide  through  the 
public  schools  ar  educational  supple- 
ment for  all  persons  over  the  age  of  18 
years. 

It  can  be  done.  Some  school  systems 
are  doing  it.  The  report  to  which  I  have 
referred  cites  as  an  example  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  operates  27 
adult  schools  with  100  branches,  and 
66,000  enrolled  students  in  1964.  These 
schools  In  1963  issued  2,130  high  school 
diplomas,  nearly  a  thousand  of  them  to 
persons  who  had  previously  been  drop- 
outs of  the  Los  Angeles  public 
school  system. 

To  look  on  the  extent  of  such  activity, 
put  the  statistics  cited  in  the  subcommit- 
tee report  in  another  light  and  we  can 
see  that  the  4,840  schools  with  some  type 
of  adult  education  program  comprise 
nearly  a  third  of  the  15,200  studied.  In 
communities  of  more  than  2,500  popula- 
tion there  are  adult  education  programs 
in  63.5  percent  of  the  schools.  Alto- 
gether, some  3.500,000  adults  attend  some 
sort  of  classes  or  program  activities  of- 
fered by  public  schools,  so  that  1  in  12 
students  attending  public  school  is  an 
adult. 

What  kind  of  work  are  these  adults 
taking? 

Nearly  half  a  million — 449,000 — are 
flnlsliing  elementary  or  high  school  In 
public  school  adult  classes.  , 

Nearly  twice  as  many — 932,000 — at- 
tend public  school  business,  trade,  in- 
dustrial and  technical  courses;  171,000 
are  in  Americanization  classes,  which 
have  a  long  history  going  back  to  the 
genesis  of  adult  education,  preparing  for 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 


Another  73,400  adults  are  Joining  in 
civic  and  public  affairs  activities  orga- 
nized by  the  public  schools — hearing 
talks  on  local,  national,  and  international 
problems;  reading  about  and  discussing 
history,  economics,  and  politics. 

Parent  education  classes  eiuroU  about 
132,000  men  and  women. 

Attendance  at  homemaklng  and  con- 
simier  education  classes  is  459,000. 

Classes  in  personal  development  and 
group  relationships  reach  71,000. 

These  are  obviously  not  always  the 
same  kinds  of  curriculums  with  which  we 
teach  the  young  in  these  same  schools. 
Nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be, 
for  adult  education  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  education  for  children  and 
youth. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  makes  room 
for,  and  Indeed  Invites,  the  educational 
upgrading  of  adults,  the  enrichment  of 
their  lives  for  the  facing  of  life's  prob- 
lems, on  both  of  the  levels  which  are 
discernible  in  the  figures  I  have  given. 
There  is  provision  for  meeting  the  ac- 
cepted standards  of  formal  education 
which  they  have  missed,  and  part  of  the 
support  provided  for  public  school  adult 
education  is  directed  toward  the  large 
group.  But  there  is  also  specific  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  other  adults,  as  well 
as  these,  regardless  of  the  level  of  formal 
educational  attainment,  to  participate 
in  "supplemental  adult  education"  which 
is  defined  as:  "a  program  of  instruction 
and  services  for  adults  designed  to  en- 
able them  to  overcome  English  language 
limitations,  to  improve  their  basic  edu- 
cation in  preparation  for  occupational 
training  and  more  profitable  employ- 
ment, or  to  become  more  productive  and 
responsible  citizens,  and  such  programs 
may  include  citizenship  training,  parent 
education,  and  consumer  education." 

In  addition  to  "supplemental  adult  ed- 
ucation" the  bill  is  also  designed:  "to 
encourage  and  expand  educational  pro- 
grams for  adults  who  have  not  completed 
secondary  school  or  otherwise^  achieved 
an  equivalent  level  of  education." 

This  goes  beyond  the  current  concept 
of  basic  adult  education  as  confined  to 
the  elementary  school  level.  There  is 
no  reason  why,  in  today's  world,  we 
should  not  consider  high  school  com- 
pletion or  its  equivalent  as  the  norm  and, 
therefore,  as  properly  Included  in  adult 
basic  education.  For  this  reason,  the 
bill  makes  such  a  definition,  including 
within  the  term:  "a  program  of  instruc- 
tion and  services  for  adults  who  do  not 
have  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
school  providing  secondary  education  or 
who  have  not  achieved  an  equivalent 
level  of  education." 

Under  the  concept  of  this  bill,  these 
two — adult  basic  education  and  supple- 
mental adult  education — are  not  mutu- 
ally exclusive.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  in  order  to  take  a  course  in  con- 
sumer education  for  instance,  the  adult 
who  thus  participates  in  the  supplemen- 
tal program  must  have  first  completed 
the  basic  education  leading  to  a  high 
school  diploma  or  equivalency. 

Neither  does  the  bill  specify  more  than 
broad  authority  for  any  specific  cur- 
riculums. Authority  for  operating  the 
programs  which  the  bill  encourages  re- 
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mains  with  the  local  scho<fl  systems,  op- 
erating imder  State  sigencies  which  now 
furnish  their  coordination  and  guide- 
lines. 

In  short,  here  we  are  retaining  the 
same  successful  structure  that  we  work 
through  In  the  Federal  relationship  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
using  the  public  schools  to  provide  the 
mechanism — already  largely  in  existence 
in  many  respects — for  a  great  expansion 
of  adult  education. 

I  might  add  that  to  strengthen  public 
school  adult  education  in  the  way  my  bill 
will  do  does  not  in  any  sense  take  away 
from  other  agencies  of  adult  education, 
or  from  broader  or  more  specialized  pro- 
grams which  they  provide.  After  all,  the 
comprehensive  study  of  adult  education 
of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States,  reported 
in  1963  after  a  year's  work  and  more  by 
the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  showed  that 
public  school  adult  educaJtton  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total.    That  study  said: 

Twenty-five  million  adult  Americans  (bet- 
ter than  1  In  6)  were  active  within  some 
educational  category  between  June  1961  and 
June  1962.  and  over  23  million  were  active 
other  than  as  full  time  students.  These 
numbers  are  roughly  equivalent  to  the  total 
number  of  paid  attendances  at  mpjor  league 
bueball  games  during  a  season  •  *  •  and 
ocostitute  considerably  more  Americans  than 
have  their  teeth  cleaned  by  a  dentist  over  a 
period  of  a  year. 

While  the  total  number  securing  adult 
education  through  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  was  1,920/)00,  other  in- 
stitutions outranking  the  public  school 
system  in  numbers  of  adults  served  across 
the  broad  spectrum  of  adult  education 
were:  churches  and  synagogues,  3,460,- 
000;  colleges  and  universities,  3,440,000; 
community  organizations,  2,450,000; 
business  and  industry,  2,040,000.  Private 
schools  furnished  some  adult  education 
to  another  1,220,000;  government  to  1,- 
180,000;  and  the  Armed  forces  to  580,- 
000.  I 

I  am  not  talking  about  these  other 
agencies,  but  only  about  the  greater  use 
oi  our  vast  public  school  i^stem,  which 
perhaps  should  be  close  tn  the  head  of 
the  list  if  not  leading  it.  I  say  this  be- 
cause one  showing  of  the  NORC  study  Is 
that  the  vast  preponderance  of  those  en- 
gaged in  much  adult  education  are  those 
who  are  already  among  the  better  edu- 
cated. I  believe  that  a  strengthened  pro- 
gram through  the  public  schools  offers 
the  best  possibility  of  reaching  those  who 
we  undereducated,  where  they  are  at- 
tracted by  the  opportunity  to  take  sup- 
plemental adult  education  courses  which 
will  help  them  meet  better  the  problems 
luing  the  adult  in  the  adult  world  of 
ootae  and  conununity. 

We  need  other  agencies  and  programs 
In  adult  education.  But  for  a  first  Fed- 
eral effort  to  strengthen  the  Nation's  re- 
■ources  here,  the  most  promising  and  ap- 
propriate tool  is  the  public  school  system. 

One  of  the  problems  often  facing  pub- 
lic adult  education  is  that  of  sufficient 
^•ee.  This  la  not  so  much  a  problem 
ith  an  evening  program,  when  the 
Mno<ris  are  available  without  conflict 
With  the  boys  and  girls  who  study  there 
m  school  hours.  But  experience  shows 
wat  as  many  as  20  percent  of  those  who 


would  Uke  to  take  adult  education 
coin-ses  are  faced  with  the  need  to  do  so 
in  the  daytime.  These  are  housewives, 
whose  children's  absence  leaves  than 
free,  as  they  are  not  in  the  evening;  and 
great  numbers  of  night  shift  workers. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  need  for  more 
space  within  the  public  school  system  for 
aidult  education  daytime  use. 

My  bill  meets  this  chronic  problem  not 
by  offering  funds  for  new  construction 
but  by  allowing  the  use  of  funds  for  leas- 
ing space.  This  might  be  In  the  educa- 
tional buildings  of  churches,  which  are 
often  idle  during  the  week  and  yet  »ie 
frequently  well  equipped  for  such  work; 
or  in  union  halls,  or  whatever  other  facil- 
ities may  be  available  and  suitable.  As 
public  school  adult  education  expands, 
more  buildings  will  doubtless  occur,  but 
the  bill  meets  the  immediate  need  here. 

Funds  authorized  by  the  bill  for  a  3- 
year  program  would  be  available  for  any 
State,  contingent  upon  approval  of  Its 
proffered  plan  by  the  Cc«nmlssioner  of 
Education.  The  Commissioner  would  be 
assisted  by  the  Advisory  Council,  but  ac- 
tual operational  responsibility,  of  course, 
would  be  that  of  each  local  community 
through  Its  own  system. 

The  State  plan.  In  order  to  be  ap- 
proved, must  set  out  a  program  to  £issure 
"substantial  progress  with  respect  to  all 
segments  of  the  adult  population  and  all 
areas  of  the  State,"  under  administra- 
tion by  the  State  educational  agency. 
This  bill  Is  not  Intended  to  provide  help 
for  the  big  cities  alone,  but  to  create  an 
Integrated  adult  program  throughout  the 
entire  public  school  system  as  equitably 
as  possible,  without  regard  to  geography, 
economic,  or  other  Individual  character- 
istics. The  aim  is  to  encourage  extension 
of  free  public  education  for  our  children; 
to  free  continuing  education  for  their 
parents;  and  to  meet  more  adequately 
the  basic  educational  deficiencies  they 
hold  as  well. 

In  conclusion.  I  call  attention  to  two 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  which  might 
escape  notice.  One  chsages  the  defini- 
tion of  "adiilt"  for  educational  purposes 
from  the  25  years  used  by  the  Census 
Bureau  to  the  realistic  figure  of  18  years. 
The  other  change,  through  the  provi- 
sion of  section  16,  takes  away  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  respon- 
sibility for  its  present  basic  adult  educa- 
tion progrson  and  puts  it  luder  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  through  this  bill,  a 
measure  which  Is  desirable  and  which  I 
understand  is  quite  agreeable  to  those 
agencies. 

I  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  the  result 
of  a  long-term  effort  and  of  a  great  deal 
of  consultation.  Those  consulted  in  con- 
siderable detail  include  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  and  especially  one  of 
its  constituents,  the  National  Association 
for  Public  School  Adult  Eklucation;  the 
Adult  Education  Association;  and  In- 
dividual experts  in  the  field  of  adult  edu- 
cation both  in  and  out  of  government. 
The  National  Education  Association  has 
made  the  following  statonent  on  this 
bill: 

BrKTwtaart   on  trx   Adttlt   Edttcation   Act 
or     1966    BT    THB    National    Educatiom 
Association 
The  purpose  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of 

1966  Is  to  encourage  and  expand  educational 


programs  for  adults  who  have  not  completed 
secondary  school  or  otherwise  achieved  an 
equivalent  level  of  education  and  to  expand 
supplemental  educational  programs  for 
adults  to  enable  them  to  overcome  English 
language  limitations,  to  Improve  their  basic 
education  in  preparation  for  occupational 
training  and  more  profitable  employment 
and  to  become  more  productive  and  respon- 
sible citizens. 

The  platform  of  the  National  Education 
Association  sets  forth  the  principles  of  the 
association.     Tlie  platform  then  states: 

"In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  principles, 
the  National  Education  Association  seeks  the 
foUowlng  policies  and  goals: 

"1.  Educational  opportunity  for  all: 

"(f)  Provision  for  adults  to  participate  in 
organized  instructional  programs." 

The  association  Is  committed  to  the  provi- 
sion of  Federal  funds  for  education  through 
the  educatloiLal  agencies  of  the  States  and 
for  State  determination  of  Its  programs. 
This  proposal  maintains  this  principle  In  Its 
provisions. 

The  proposal  also  provides  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  adult  teaching  with  appropri- 
ate stipends  and  allowances,  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  the  association. 

The  prohibition  of  Federal  control  In  the 
proposal  Is  also  In  accord  with  the  policy  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 

Since  the  proposal  In  Its  purpose  and  provi- 
sions is  In  accord  and  consistent  with  the 
principles,  policies  and  goeOs  of  the  associa- 
tion, ovir  wholehearted  support  of  the  meas- 
ure Is  assured,  and  we  wlU  hope  for  Its  early 
enactment. 

I  would  like  further  to  point  out  that 
section  11,  which  I  have  not  previously 
alluded  to,  is  a  very  Important  section 
headed  "Teacher  Training  Projects." 
Separate  authorization  is  made  for  this 
purpose.  In  order  that  the  Commissioner 
may  provide  training  for  persons  en- 
gaged in,  or  preparing  to  engage  In, 
teaching  In  adult  educational  programs 
provided  for  under  the  bill.  There  Is  a 
great  need  for  such  specialized  training 
within  the  field  of  adult  education. 

The  authorizations  called  for  have  been 
fixed  In  the  bill,  not  capriciously,  but 
after  making  the  best  Judgment  possible 
on  the  basis  of  the  view  of  experts  in  the 
field.  The  basic  adult  education  pro- 
gram will  take  more  than  triple  the 
amoimt  provided  for  the  supplemental 
adult  education  program,  as  it  properly 
should.  Ideally,  the  basic  program 
should  make  It  possible  for  every  adult 
with  the  desire  to  do  so  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  high  school  diploma  or 
its  equivalency. 

This,  it  should  be  noted,  will  depend 
on  the  procedures  which  the  individual 
States  determine.  It  allows  them,  as  all 
but  four  States  now  do.  to  use  such  means 
as  the  general  educational  development 
test  as  a  basis  for  awarding  certificates 
of  high  school  equivalency,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  some  States  of  mak- 
ing no  distinction  between  the  two. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  may  appear  in  the  Cowgris- 
sional  Record,  and  that  it  may  be  held 
at  the  desk  for  cosponsors  until  the  close 
of  business  Friday.  March  11. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; (tnd.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  bill  (S.  3012)  to  provide  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  strengthening  of  adult 
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educational  programB.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke  (for  hlnuelf  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  it«  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoto,  as  follows: 

8.  3013 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  ••  tbe  "Adult  Bducatlon 
Act  of  1066". 

VTATSMZMT    OF   FUBPOSS 

BBC.  2.  It  la  the  purpoae  of  thla  Act  to 
encourage  and  expand  educational  progranu 
for  adults  who  have  not  completed  secondary 
•chool  or  otherwise  achieved  an  equivalent 
level  of  education,  and  to  encourage  and 
expand  supplemental  educational  programs 
for  adulta  to  enable  them  to  overcome  Eng- 
lish language  limitations,  to  improve  their 
basic  education  in  preparation  tor  occu- 
pAtional  training  and  more  profitable  em- 
ployment and  to  become  more  productive  and 
responalble  citizens. 

DxriNrnoNS 
8kc.  S.  As  iised  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "nie  term  "adult"  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  baa  attained  the  age  of  eighteen. 

(b)  Tbe  term  "adult  basic  education" 
means  a  program  of  Instruction  and  services 
for  adults  who  do  not  have  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education  or  who  have  not  achieved  an 
equivalent  level  of  education. 

(c)  The  term  "supplemental  adult  edu- 
cation" means  a  program  of  instruction  and 
services  for  adults  designed  to  enable  them 
to  overcome  English  language  limitations, 
to  Improve  their  basic  education  In  prejiara- 
tlon  for  occupational  training  and  more 
profitable  employment,  or  to  become  more 
productive  and  responsible  citizens,  and  such 
program  may  Include  citlaenshlp  training, 
parent  education,  and  consumer  education. 

(d)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Oommlssloner  of  Education. 

(e)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of  public  elementary  or  seoondcu'y 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
9t*te,  or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a 
State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  its 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools;  ex- 
cept that  if  there  Is  a  separate  board  or 
other  legally  constituted  local  authority  hav- 
ing administrative  control  and  direction  of 
adult  basic  education  in  public  schools 
therein,  such  term  means  such  other  board 
or  authority. 

(f)  Tbe  term  "SUte"  Includes  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

(g)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  offlcer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or  if  there  Is  a  sepa- 
rate State  agency  or  offlcer  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  supervision  of  adult  basic 
education  in  public  schools  then  such  agency 
or  offlcer  may  be  designated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 
If  no  agency  or  offlcer  quallflee  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  such  term  shall  mean  an 
appropriate  agency  or  offlcer  designated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  the  Governor. 

OXANTS  TO  THX  STATK  VOX  ADULT  ■ASIC 
XBtTCATION 

Bbc.  4.  From  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  lS(a)  the  Oommlssloner  U  autbor- 


Ixed  to  make  grants  to  States,  which  have 
State  plans  approved  by  him  under  section  8 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  to  pay  the 
f>ederal  share  of  the  cost  of — 

(1)  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
adult  basic  education  programs  to  be  carried 
out  In  public  schools  or  other  facilities  by 
local  educational  agencies; 

(3)  leasing  facilities  where  necessary  for 
such  programs;  and 

(3)  the  development  or  improvement  of 
technical  or  supervisory  services  by  the  State 
educational  agency  relating  to  such  programs. 

CXANTS  TO  STATKS   rOX  STTPPUOIKNTAL   AOVLT 
BS17CATION 

Skc.  5.  From  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  15(b)  the  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  States,  which  have 
State  plans  approved  by  him  under  section  8 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment 
or  expansion  of  supplemental  adult  educa- 
tional programs  to  be  carried  out  by  local 
educational  agencies. 

AIXOTMENTS    FOX    ADULT    BASIC    EDUCATION 

Skc.  6.  (a)  Prom  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  15(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  but 
not  In  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he 
may  determine,  and  shall  allot  such  amount 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs  for  assistance  under  such  sec- 
tion. Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums  he 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as 
the  number  of  adults  In  the  State  who  do 
not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
school  providing  secondary  education  or  Its 
equivalent  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
adults  In  all  States,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  best  and 
most  recent  information  available  to  him, 
Including  any  relevant  data  furnished  to  him 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be 
required,  for  the  period  such  allotment  Is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  portion  of  the 
State  plan  relating  to  adult  basic  education 
(if  any)  approved  under  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  dates  during  such  period  as  the 
Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for 
any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to 
the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  which  tbe 
Commissioner  estimates  such  State  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  for 
carrying  out  such  portion  of  Its  State  plan 
approved  under  this  Act;  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallo- 
cated among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year. 

ALXOTMENTS    FOR    SUPPLEMENTAL    ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Prom  siims  appropriated  for 
grants  to  States  pursuant  to  section  15(b) 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of 
3  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine, 
and  shall  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  such  section. 
Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums  he  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  adult 
population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  adult 
population  of  all  States. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 


the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be 
required,  for  the  period  such  allotment  is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  portion  of  the 
State  plan  relating  to  supplemental  adult 
education  (If  any)  approved  under  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  reaJlotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  s-ich  period 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  which  the 
Commissioner  estimates  such  State  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  lor 
carrying  out  such  portion  of  its  State  plan 
approved  under  this  Act;  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallocated 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  lu 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  tr  receive 
its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  for  any  grant 
under  this  Act  shall  submit  through  Its  State 
educational  agency  a  State  plan.  A  State 
plan  shall  be  In  such  detail  as  the  Commis- 
sioner deems  necessary,  and  shall — 

(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  use  ot 
grants.  In  accordance  with  section  4  or  sec- 
tion 5,  or  both,  which  affords  assurance  of 
substantial  progress,  with  respect  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  adult  population  and  all  areas 
of  the  State,  toward  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  such  section  4  or  6  or  both; 

( 2 )  provides  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  by  the  State  educational  agency; 

(3)  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  authorizing  the 
use  of  such  health  Information  and  services 
for  adults  as  may  be  available  from  such 
agencies  and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the  Instruc- 
tion provided  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(4)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  u 
may  reasonably  l>e  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  Act  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports; 

(5)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  StaU 
under  this  act  (Including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies); 
and 

(6)  provides  such  further  Information  and 
assurances  as  the  Commissioner  may  by 
regulation  require. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  subnUtted  under 
this  act,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Federal  share  of  expenditures 
to  carry  out  a  State  plan  shall  be  paid  from 
a  State's  allotment  available  for  grants  to 
such  State.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
be  50  per  centum. 

(b)  No  payments  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  its  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  the  Oommlssloner  finds  that — 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  grants  under  section  4 
the  amount  available  for  expenditures  by 
such  State  for  adult  basic  education,  and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  granU  under  section  6 
the  amount  available  for  expenditure  by 
such  State  for  supplemenUl  adult  education. 


from  non-Federal  aourcea  forituch  year  will 
lie  not  less  than  the  amount  expended  tat 
tuch  purposes  from  such  souxoes  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Payments  to  a  State  tmder  thla  Act 
inay  be  made  in  Installments  Uid  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  -with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  orcrpayments  or 
underpayments.  I 

OPEKATION  OP  STATE  PLAIfS;  KKAKXiraa  AND 

jmiciAi.  kevdew 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
bearing  to  the  State  educational  agency  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  approved  under  this 
Act,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  be|en  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  witll  the  provisions 
of  section  8,  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substaqtlUiUy  with  any 
luch  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  Act  (or 
In  his  discretion,  that  further  payments  to 
tbe  State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under 
or  portions  of  tbe  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure) ,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
wUl  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Un- 
til be  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  may 
be  made  to  such  State  under  this  Act  (or 
psyments  shall  be  limited  to  programs  under 
or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
mch  failure).  , 

(b)  A  State  educational  aigency  dissatla- 
fled  with  a  final  action  of  th(  Commissioner 
under  section  8  or  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State 
If  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such 
court  within  sixty  days  after  euch  final  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  cletk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commission  or  any  offlcer  designated 
by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  In  sectloai  2113  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of 
»nch  petition,  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner 
or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  tempo- 
i»rlly  or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing 
of  the  record,  tbe  Commissioner  may  modify 
or  set  aside  his  order.  The  Endings  of  the 
Commissioner  as  to  the  facta,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
niand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may 
thereupon  make  -new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  and  may  modify  his  prevlotis  action, 
»nd  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  llkewlsa  be  conclvislve 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
••l<le.  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  action  of  the 
Commissioner  shall  be  final,  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  TTie  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  subsecUon  shall  not,  un- 
less so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court  op- 
«wte  as  a  stay  of  the  Commissioner's  action. 

TEACHXH  TKAINIMG  PBOJECTS 

8«c.  11.  From  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  16(c)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  provide,  or  to 
make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities. 
State  educational  agencies,  local  educational 
•gencles,  or  other  appropriate  public  or  prl- 
»»te  nonprofit  agencies  or  cwKanlzations  to 
Provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or  pre- 
P»rtng  to  engage  as  instructor*  in  adult  edu- 
cational program-!  designed  tu  carry  out  tbe 


purposes  of  this  Act,  with  such  stipends  and 
allowances.  If  any  ( including  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses),  for  persons  undergoing 
such  training  and  their  dependents  as  the 
Commissioner  may  by  reg:ulatlon  determine. 

ADMINISTEATIOir 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  delegate  any  of  bis  functions  under 
this  Act,  except  the  making  of  regulations, 
to  any  offlcer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  in- 
stitution, in  accordance  with  agreements  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof, 

PKDERAL    CONTEOL    PBOHUUTBU 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration,  ot 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  library 
resotirces,  textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  pub- 
lished instructional  materials  by  any  edu- 
cational institution  or  school  system. 

LIMITATION 

Sec.  14.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  this  Act  for  religious  worship 
or  instruction. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHOBIZED 

Sec.  15.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated S for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,   1967,  9 tor  the  fiscal   year 

ending  June  30,   1968,  and  • for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1069  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  adult  basic  educational 
programs  under  section  4. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

t for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1967,    $ for    the    fiscal    year    ending 

June  30,  1968,  and  9 for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1969  to  make  grants  to  States 
for  supplemental  adult  educational  programs 
under  section  5. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
t       —  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1967,    $ for    the    fiscal    year    ending 

June  30,  1968.  and  $ for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1969  to  provide  for  training 
projects  under  section  11. 

THE    AOVISOBT    COUNCIL    ON    ADULT    EDUCATION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
establish  in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advis- 
ory Council  on  Adult  Education  consisting 
of  the  CominlBsioner,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, and  ten  members  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  tbe 
Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  from  among  persons  knowledge- 
able in  the  field  of  adult  education  and 
representatives  of  the  general  public. 

(b)  Tbe  Council  shall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  In  the  administration  of  this  Act 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  car- 
ried out  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  Com- 
missioner may  appoint  such  advisory  and 
technical  experts  and  consultants  as  may 
be  useful  in  carrying  out  tbe  functions  of 
the  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  CouncU  who  are  not 
otherwise  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding (100  per  day.  Including  travel  time; 
and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  members  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  ptr 
diem  In  lieu  oi  subsistence,  as  authorized 


by  secttcn  6  ot  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (6  U.S.C.  73b-3)  for  persons  in 
tbe  Oovemm^nt  aerrioe  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 


Sbc.  17.  Part  B  of  title  n  of  tbe  Economlo 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  repealed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SUBCHAPTERS  8 
AND  R  OP  CHAPTER  I  OP  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OP 
1954 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
these  matters  have  been  cleared  with 
both  sides.  I  am  going  to  ask  to  call  up 
two  bills  and  ask  that  they  appear  at  an 
appropriate  place  in  the  Record  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  debate  on  the 
subject  of  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  981,  H.R.  9883. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LxcisLATivE  Clerk.  A  bill  (HH. 
9883)  to  amend  subchapter  8  of  chapter 
I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments  on  page  7, 
line  24,  after  the  word  "corporation",  to 
strike  out  "to  which  this  subsection 
applies";  on  page  11,  after  line  10.  to 
insert: 

(6)  Section  4e(a)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  Uabllity  for  tax  for  purposes  of  the 
credit  for  Investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  by 
section  541  (relating  to  personal  holding 
company  tax) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  tJiereof 
",  section  541  (relating  to  personal  holding 
company  tax),  or  section  1378  (relating  to 
tax  on  certain  capital  gains  of  subchapter  8 
corporations) ". 

And,  on  page  13,  after  line  21,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1361  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tinincor- 
porated  business  enterprises  electing  to  be 
taxed  as  domestic  corporations)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "No  election 
(other  than  an  election  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (f ) )  may  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
sentence."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (o)  ",  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (m),"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (f)"  In 
subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsections  (f)  and  (n)"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (m) ;  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Revocation  and  Termination  or 
Elections. — 

"(1)  Revocation. — An  election  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  an  \inineorpo- 
rated  business  enterprise  may  be  revoked 
after  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section by  the  proprietor  of  such  enterprise 
or  by  all  tbe  partners  owning  an  interest  In 
such  enterprise  on  tbe  date  on  which  the 
revocation  is  made.  Such  enterprise  shall 
not  be  considered  a  domestic  corporation  for 
any  period  on  or  after  tbe  effective  date  of 
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■oeb  r«itoe»ttoii.  A  iwwaitlon  MjaOer  ttm 
p*ngr»pfc  akall  ke  mad*  In  racb  BAntrwr  ma 
tm»  8eci«tWT  or  bte  dcltgmt*  HMt^  prvncrtbe 
by  regulations. 

"(2)  Ttkminatiow. — IT  A  revocation  under 
|w.>a graph  (1)  Of  an  •Icction  undet  subaec- 
tlon  (a)  wltb  respect  to  an;  unlncorporatad 
business  enterprise  Is  not  effective  on  or  be- 
fore December  Zl,  ISM,  aucb  election  shall 
terminate  on  January  1.  1969,  and  such  en- 
terprlaa  shall  not  b«  considered  a  dotnwtlc 
corporation  for  sat-  period  en  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1BC»." 

(b)   Effective  on  January   I,   198B — 

(1)  subchapter  R  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Coda  (relating  to  electlotk  o<  ecrtalB  partaer- 
ahlpa  and  proprietorships  as  to  taxable 
status)  Is  repealed; 

(2)  the  table  of  snbchapters  for  chapter  1 
of  such  Code  la  amended  by  L::rlking  out  the 
Item  raUttng  to  lubcbepter  R;  and 

(3)  saattoti  15e4(b)  of  audi  Coda  (relattng 
to  definition  of  Includible  eorparation)  is 
aiBcnded  by  strUOng  out  paragraph   (7). 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  (2)  and  (4)  sh&n  apply  with  respect  to 
transactions  occurring  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmouA  consent  that  the  commH- 
tee  amezidonentA  be  eonaidered  en  bloc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commit- 
tee aatendments  were  conaidered  and 
agreed  to  en  Uoc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRE8ID£NO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  adlered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  be  stated. 

The  I^cuLATivm  CLsax.  It  la  pro- 
posed, on  page  11,  line  21,  to  strike  out 
"Act"  and  insert  "Act.  but  such  amend- 
ments shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
sales  or  exchanges  occurring  before  Fct>- 
nuurya4. 1M«".  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  as  agreed 
to  br  the  nnanee  Committee  Imposed  a 
capital  gains  tax  at  the  corporate  level 
m  certain  Instances  where  a  subchapter 
S  corporation  realizes  the  gain  from,  the 
sale  of  a  capital  asset  in  its  first  3  years 
of  operation.  This  tax  was  sopposed  to 
apply  prospectirely.  It  has  come  to  the 
committee's  attention  that  there  may  be 
Instances  In  which  this  tax  would  hare 
a  retroacttre  effect.  This  amendment 
woold  make  certain  that  the  intent  of 
the  committee,  that  this  provision  apiily 
prospectively  oioly.  is  carried  out.  Under 
the  amendment,  the  tax  would  not  apply 
to  a  capital  gain  where  the  transaction 
Involved  was  entered  into  before  Febrt»- 
ary  24,  1996.  This  is  the  date  on  which 
the  bill  was  reported  by  the  committee. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  approved 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  be  passed. 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  la  on  a^ecing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  onlered  to  be 
engToesed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
ttme. 

The  bin  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANanXLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  vaudnKNu  consent  that  an  explana- 
tion of  tke  bill  from  the  report  be  hi- 
serted  hi  the  Record  at  this  point. 


Tliere  being  no  o^cction,  the  extracts 
fRept.  No.  1007>  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoeb,  as  follows: 

tmxnaui.  bxpiamatiom 

A.  DiatHtyutiong  a/tar  th*  tnd  of  the  year 

{sec.  I  of  Vie  biU) 

While  the  tax  ttcatnent  accorded  the  small 
biialntits  corporatLona  and  tbalr  shareholders 
Is  similar  to  the  Federal  Income  tax  treat- 
ment accorded  pkartnershlps  and  their  part- 
ners, certain  differences  continue  as  a  re- 
auU  ot  the  corporate  form,  of  these  organl- 
zatlOBS.  For  example,  one  of  these  small 
business  corporations  may  have  previously 
been  taxed  as  a  regular  corporation  with  the 
result  that  when  these  earnings  and  profits 
previously  earned,  are  trected  as  distributed, 
they  represent  an  ordinary  dividend  from  a 
corpora  clon. 

Tha  prescpt  nnnll  bustneas  corporation 
provtatoa  treats  dlstrlbotlons  of  money  made 
during  the  corperatlon's  year  as  being  mads 
first  out  of  the  corporation's  earning  and 
proflta  of  that  year.  If  the  corporation's  b»- 
eome  tor  the  year  exceeds  these  actual  dla- 
trltaotlooa  made  during  the  year,  then  this 
rsmalnlnn;  Income  Is  treated  aa  If  U  were 
diatrtbnted  to  the  shareholders  on  the  last 
day  of  the  corporation's  year  and  taxed  to  the 
shareholders  aa  If  received  by  them:  at  that 
time.  On  the  other  baiid.  If  the  small  busi- 
ness corporation  actually  distributes  more 
money  than  Its  Income  for  the  year,  this  ex- 
cess amount  would  generally  be  considered  as 
the  Income  of  the  prior  year  or  years.  If  the 
corporation  had  elected  this  "Tjassth rough" 
option  la  the  prior  year,  this  excess  amount 
would  not  be  taxable  to  the  shareholders  but 
only  If  this  amount  bad  already  keen  taken 
Into  the  shareholders'  Income  in  a  year  prior 
to  that  In  which  they  received  the  distribu- 
tion. 

While  In  Hoat  recpects  the  rules  deccribed 
above  as  to  the  order  of  distributions  have 
worked  well,  nevertheless,  they  have  pre- 
avited  problems  where  distributions  have 
bean  made  shortly  after  the  end  of  a  year. 
Aa  a  piacUcal  mau.ex.  coipo^-ate  afBcers  frc- 
qocntly  do  not  know  the  amoimt  of  the  cor- 
poration's Income  untU  after  Ita  year  hae 
ended.  Consequently.  It  is  difficult  to  dlstrll>- 
u«a  the  entire  aanount  of  the  eorporatlon's 
tascoaoe  within  the  year.  (This  problem  haa 
been  met  elsewhere  la  the  Internal  reveniie 
laws  by  allowing  amounts  distributed  for  a 
limited  period  alter  the  end  of  a  year  to  be 
treated  as  a  distribution  made  during  a 
year.)  In  addition,  taxpayers  who  think  of 
small  business  corporations  as  being  taxed 
like  partnerahlpe  fall  to  recognize  the  sig- 
Blflcance  of  the  timing  of  a  distribution  by 
the  corporation.  In  the  case  of  a  partnership, 
the  income  of  the  partnership  Is  taxed  to  th* 
partners,  whether  or  not  distributed,  and  the 
thnlBg  of  the  distribution  of  the  partner- 
ship esLrntngs  ae  such  makes  little  or  no  dif- 
ference for  tax  purpeees. 

The  effect  of  postponing  a  distribution 
until  after  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  case  of 
a  small  business  corporation  in  some  cases 
haa  nttle  tax  consequences,  while  In  other 
cases  it  can  work  substantial  hardships  on 
the  shareholders. 

One  type  of  situation  where  hardship  may 
exist  in  the  case  of  such  a  distribution  made 
shortly  after  the  end  of  a  year  arises  where 
the  shareholder  is  on  a  taxable  year  ending 
1  month  or  more  after  that  of  the  corpora- 
tion. This  can  be  Illustrated  by  a  corpora- 
tion with  the  taxable  year  ending  on  Novem- 
ber 3t)  and  a  shareholder  with  a  taxable  year 
ending  on  December  31.  In  such  a  case,  If 
the  corporation  has  made  no  distribution  by 
Kovember  30,  each  shareholdr  Is  taxed  on 
bis  proportionste  share  of  the  taxable  Income 
of  the  corporation  for  that  year.  If  the  cor- 
pwadluu  then  distrlbirtes  this  income  to  the 
Aareholders   durlrg   December,   the  share- 


holder win  b«  fhced  with  a  double  Inclwioa 
of  the  corperatlon's  eamlnga  la  I  year  dnct 
such  a  shareholder  first  i»  taaed  on  lila  shart 
of  the  undistributed  earnings  as  of  Rbvember 
30t  then,  when  the  actual  distribution  i» 
made  in  the  following  December,  it  is  treated 
as  a  (Ustrlbutloa  out  of  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  the  corporation  for  that  follovlni 
year.  Thus,  this  distribution,  too,  la  tazabtt 
to  the  ahareholder. 

It  Is,  of  cosrae.  trtte  that  In  the  shore- 
holder's  neat  year  be  will  not  be  taxad  on 
the  corporate  earnings  for  that  year  (assum- 
lag  the  proflta  for  the  year  do  not  «zce^ 
the  dlatrlbutUm) .  However,  because  of  tb« 
progressive  structure  of  the  Individual  in- 
come tax  rates,  such  a  shareholder  may  suf- 
fer a  substantial  detriment  by  having  tvo 
Inclusions  made  In  .1  year  with  respect  to 
what  was  intended  to  be  the  same  corponte 
earnings  even  though  he  Is  not  taxed  on 
these  corporate  earnings  In  the  following 
year. 

Another  problem  has  arisen  because  a  dis- 
tribution Is  treated  as  being  paid  out  of  ttit 
prior  year's  undistributed  taxable  iDeoMM 
only  when  this  Income  already  has  ben 
taxed  to  the  shareholders  at  the  time  of  the 
actual  distribution.  The  problem  srim 
when  the  year  of  a  shareholder,  to  which  tlM 
undistributed  taxable  tncome  is  attrltuttd 
for  tax  purposes,  extends  beyond  that  of  tte 
corporation  tmd  has  not  closed  prior  to  tke 
time  of  the  actual  distribution.  (See  reg»- 
latlona,  sees.  1.1375-4(d)  and  l.I375-t<f), 
example  No.  2.)  In  such  cases  if  there  is  ns 
undistributed  taxable  Income  in  prior  yean, 
the  distribution  may  be  treated  as  bttof 
paid  out  of  earnings  and  profits  of  the  cor 
poraitbon  for  years  before  it  sleeted  the  "pass- 
through"  treatment  and  therefore  be  tretted 
as  an  ordinary  dividend  to  the  shareboldtr. 

Problems  have  also  arisen,  whether  sr  ast 
the  corporation  and  shareholders  are  on  elW- 
ferent  years,  where  for  one  reaeon  or  another 
the  "paasthrough"  election  Is  terminated  in 
the  year  In  which  the  actual  distribution  Is 
made.  The  problems  become  particularly  se- 
vere where  the  corporati«i  does  not  Intend 
to  distribute  its  profits  of  thlB  second  year. 
In  such  a  case,  despite  this  Intent,  the  sctasl 
distribution  made  (which  the  corporation 
intended  to  be  out  of  the  earnings  of  tbe 
prior  year)  nevertheless,  Is  treated  as  a  divf- 
dend  In  the  actual  year  of  dlstrlbutioB.  * 
a  resrnlt,  the  shareholder  Is  taxed  on  the« 
amounts  at  this  time  and  also  is  taxed  on  the 
earnings  of  the  prior  year  which  were  nntm- 
trlbtited  at  the  end  of  that  year.  A  numher 
of  problems  of  this  type  have  occurred  sinte 
19(J8  In  the  operation  of  these  provlslora, 
working  tmlntended  hardships  on  share- 
holders. 

Section  1  of  this  bin  deals  with  this  prob- 
lem for  the  future  and  also  provides  » 
mechanism  for  the  relief  of  those  taxpayen 
who  were  misled  In  their  understanding  of 
the  "paasthrough"  Election  In  the  past. 

The  bUl  provides.  In  the  case  of  an  elect- 
ing small  business  corporation,  that  distri- 
butions of  money  to  shareholders  within 
2Va  months  after  the  close  of  a  taxable  year 
are  to  be  treated  as  distributions  of  the  cor- 
poration's undistributed  taxable  Income  for 
the  year  Just  ended,  to  the  extent  that  these 
distributions  do  not  exceed  this  undistrib- 
uted taxable  income.  This  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  provided  in  the  case  of  the 
accumulated  earnings  tax  and  in  the  case  of 
peraonaJ  holding  companies.  This  role  Is 
expected  to  allord  corporations  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  end  of  a  year  to  deterntfSB 
how  mneb  their  profit  was  and  to  dlatrt*^ 
It  to  their  shareholders.  Tet,  the  perW 
wtthta  which  these  distributions  most  * 
made  ts  safflclently  short  se  that  the  shart- 
holders  can.  In  effect,  elect  to  treat  dlstrliw- 
tlons  (i»y  watting  2'4  months)  aa  havliig 
been  made  out  of  the  current  year's  income 
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without  unduly  delaying  ttna  distribution  in 
order  to  achieve  that  result. 

Present  law  (sec.  1376(e) )  already  permits 
distributions  of  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of 
capital  assets  to  be  treated  as  having  been 
made  on  the  last  day  of  tbe  taxable  year 
within  which  the  sale  occurred.  If  the  distri- 
butions are  made  within  av^  months  after 
tbe  end  of  that  taxable  year  and  were  made 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors adopted  before  the  end  of  the  year 
In  question.  This  treatment  Is  available 
only  If  each  shareholder  ovme  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  corporation's  stock  on  the 
distribution  date  as  he  did  on  the  last  days 
of  tbe  corporation's  last  taxable  year. 

In  view  of  the  significant  overlap  between 
tbU  existing  subsection  and  the  new  sub- 
section added  by  this  bill,  your  committee 
agrees  with  the  House  that  the  retention  of 
tbe  existing  subsection  (sec.  1376(e)  )  Is  un- 
necessary and  therefore  this  bill  repeals  this 
(ubsection.  However,  because  corporations 
Already  may  have  entered  into  transactions 
intending  to  use  this  subsection,  the  repeal 
Is  to  affect  only  distributions  made  after  the 
dose  of  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill.  Thereafter, 
corporations  should  be  abl4  to  qualify  such 
transactions  to  a  substantial  degree  under 
tbe  new  provision. 

As  has  been  indicated,  it  appears  that 
numerous  persons  have  misunderstood  tbe 
distribution  rules  luider  existing  law,  as- 
tumlng  that  the  profits  of  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  could  be  distributed 
after  the  end  of  the  year  without  tax  effect 
IB  the  same  way  as  the  profits  of  a  partner- 
ship. Because  of  this  apparently  widely  held 
misunderstanding,  the  bill  applies  the  new 
provision  described  above,  on  an  elective 
basis,  to  distributions  mada  under  similar 
circumstances  before  the  enactment  of  this 
bill.  Because  any  such  application  of  this 
provision  might  affect  adversely  the  tax 
lisbllities  of  some  shareholders,  and  (de- 
pending upon  the  circumstances  of  the  In- 
dividual case)  might  affect  the  corporation's 
tccumulated  earnings  and  profits,  the  bill 
requires  this  election  to  be  consented  to  by 
all  persons  who  were  shareholders  at  any 
time  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  first  appli- 
cable distribution,  unless  tfae  Treasury  De- 
partment determines  that  the  nonconsent- 
ing  shareholder's  potential,  and  actual,  tax 
UabUities  could  not  be  affe«ted  by  tbe  elec- 
tion. 

Tour  committee  also  agrees  with  tlie  House 
that  It  was  appropriate  In  these  cases  to  al- 
low up  to  the  ordinary  time  for  filing  In- 
dividual inccHne  tax  retxu-ns  after  the  end 
of  the  year  in  these  cases — namely,  3V4. 
rsther  than  2%,  months  after  the  end  of 
the  year  for  these  past  distributions — since 
•wne  such  distributions  apparently  were  not 
made  until  needed  to  make  income  tax  pay- 
ments for  shareholders. 

Elections  regarding  these  past  distribu- 
tions must  be  made  within  I  year  after  final 
wgulationa  are  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Interest  on  deficiencies  ©r  overpayments 
«s\iltlng  from  elections  regarding  past  dis- 
tributions Is  not  to  be  required  or  allowed 
for  any  period  prior  to  3  years  after  the 
publication  of  final  regulations. 

Tbe  bill  provides  that  an  election  regard- 
m«  past  distributions  may  normally  be  made 
only  as  to  a  year  that  U  stUl  open.  However. 
»  credit  or  refund  may  be  made  for  a  closed 
yw  where  the  qualifying  distributions  (or 
the  first  few  qualifying  distributions)  sub- 
•tantialiy  equaled  the  undistributed  taxable 
income  of  the  corporation  for  its  prior  year, 
in  addition  a  closed  year  may  be  opened  for 
wunds  if  the  taxpayer  can  abow  to  the  sat- 
faction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
""delegate  that  the  distributions  were  in- 
«hded  to  be  made  out  of  tbe  undistributed 


taxable  income.  Pertinent  Information 
might,  for  example,  include  a  showing  that 
the  shareholders  treated  the  distributions  on 
their  personal  Income  tax  returns  as  havlug 
been  made  out  of  the  electing  small  business 
corporation's  prior  year's  undistributed  tax- 
able Income,  a  sbovrlng  that  the  distributions 
approximated  the  shareholders'  taxes  on  the 
prior  year's  Income  from  the  corporation,  or 
a  showing  that  on  the  corporation's  tax  re- 
turn (as  a  part  of  the  Information  required 
on  the  return  by  sec.  6037  of  the  code)  It  had 
treated  such  distributions  as  being  made  out 
of  the  prior  year's  vmdlstributed  taxable  In- 
come. 

Although  it  is  expected  that  an  election 
will  not  be  made  to  apply  the  new  provision 
to  past  distributions  unless  a  refund  will 
be  available  for  the  year  designated  in  the 
election,  other  changes  caused  by  the  elec- 
tion might  result  In  deficiencies  for  some 
stockholders  for  aome  of  the  Intervening 
years  which  also  may  have  been  "closed." 
In  order  to  avoid  manipulation  of  open  over- 
payment years  against  closed  deficiency  years, 
tbe  bill  provides  that  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  deficiencies  for  amy  years  Involved 
Is  not  to  expire  for  1  year  after  the  late 
date  for  filing  an  election  under  this  provi- 
sion.' 

If  the  deficiency  year  would  otherwise  tiave 
been  closed,  then  the  deficiency  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  attributable  to  an  election 
under  this  provision. 

If  a  claim  for  refund  would  not  tiave  been 
barred  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill 
but  the  statute  of  limitations  would  normally 
expire  before  2  years  after  the  final  regula- 
tions on  this  point  are  published,  then  the 
years  would  remain  open  for  the  refund  until 
the  end  of  the  2  years.  In  this  situation,  the 
refund  may  not  exceed  the  overpayment  at- 
tributable to  an  election  under  the  prc^>o6ed 
new  provision. 

B.  Avoidance  of  capital  gains  tax  at  corporate 
level  {sec.  2  of  the  bill) 

It  has  come  to  your  committee's  attention 
that  the  "passthrough"  election  lias  on  occa- 
sion been  used  by  corporations  as  a  device  for 
the  avoidance  of  capital  gains  tax:  A  cor- 
poration In  such  a  case  arranges  to  have  a 
large  amount  of  capital  gains  realized  In  1 
year,  elects  the  "passthrough"  treatment  for 
that  year,  distributes  these  realized  capital 
gains,  and  then  deliberately  causes  its  "pass- 
through"  status  to  be  terminated.  This 
avoids  a  capital  gains  tax  at  the  corporate 
level  and  substitutes  capital  gains  tax  for 
an  ordinary  (dividend)  Income  tax  at  the 
shareholder  level.  Normally,  this  could  be 
done  where  a  corporation  sold  Its  assets  and 
completely  liquidated  within  a  12-month 
period  (under  the  provisions  of  sec.  337). 
However,  by  using  the  "passthrough"  treat- 
ment the  shareholders  can  obtain  the  same 
results  without  liquidating  the  business. 

Such  use  of  the  "passthrovigh"  treatment 
is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress  when  It 
enacted  this  provision.  It  was  basically  in- 
tended for  an  operating  business  which  for 
btuiness  reasons  desired  the  corporate  struc- 
tare  yet  preferred  tax  treatment  similar  to 


^  A  deficiency  assessment  Is  not  to  be  barred 
by  the  statute  of  limitations  under  these  dr- 
cimistances  even  If  the  statute  has  already 
run  by  the  time  the  election  Is  made  and 
even  If  an  assessment  would  normally  t>« 
barred  on  account  of  a  court  decision  as  to 
the  taxpayers'  inccxne  tax  liability  for  that 
year  or  because  a  binding  closing  agreement 
had  been  entered  Into  for  that  year  between 
the  taxpayer  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Of  course,  tlie  usual  limitations  in 
sec.  8313(a)  on  the  Oovernment's  right  to 
assess  a  deficiency  will  continue  to  apply  and 
the  running  of  the  extended  period  of  limi- 
tation will  be  suspended  where  sec.  6603 
applies. 


tliat  accorded  a  partnership.  It  was  in- 
tended for  an  organization  desiring  this  tax 
treatment  at  least  for  a  number  of  years  and 
certainly  not  for  a  single  year  as  a  device  to 
avoid  capital  gains  tax  to  the  corporaUon. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  problem  de- 
scribed above  by  adding  a  new  provision  (sec. 
1378)  to  tbe  tax  laws  Imposing  a  tax  upon 
the  capital  gains  of  a  corporation  which  has 
elected  the  "passthrough"  treatment  \mder 
certain  limited  conditions.  This  tax  Is  Im- 
posed only  when  the  electing  corporation  has 
an  excess  of  net  long-term  capital  gain  over 
any  net  short-term  capital  loss  which  ex- 
ceeds Its  other  taxable  Income  and  also  ex- 
ceeds $26.(X>0.'  In  addition,  where  the  cor- 
poration would  have  a  loss  for  the  year  but 
for  tbe  excess  of  capital  gain  referred  to 
above,  the  tax  will  apply  only  if  the  taxable 
Income  (taking  Into  account  this  capital 
gain)   Is  over  $26,000. 

Since  this  provision  Is  Intended  to  apply 
only  In  those  situations  where  the  "paas- 
through" treatment  was  elected  to  avoid 
taxes  on  capital  gains,  the  tax  Is  not  to  be 
applied  In  tbe  case  of  corporations  which 
have  been  under  a  "passthrough"  election 
for  at  least  the  3  Immediate  prior  years. 
Alternatively  the  tax  will  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  new  corporations  which  have  been  In 
existence  for  less  than  the  8  prior  years  but 
have  made  the  "passthrough"  election  for 
the  entire  period  of  their  existence. 

Where  the  conditions  set  forth  above  exist, 
a  tax  Is  to  be  Imposed  upon  the  electing  cor- 
poration, equal  to  25  percent  of  the  excess  of 
the  net  long-term  capital  gain  over  net 
short-term  capital  lose,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent this  exceeds  $25,000.  However,  the  tax 
In  no  event  Is  to  exceed  the  tax  which  would 
have  been  imposed  if  the  corporation  had  not 
elected  the  "passthrough."  » 

The  tax  Imposed  on  an  electing  corpora- 
tion by  this  provision  will  reduce  the  undis- 
tributed taxable  income  of  the  corporation 
and  will  therefore  reduce  the  amount  of  in- 
come taxable  to  the  shareholders  by  a  like 
amoiint.  As  a  result,  the  shareholders  will 
not  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  upon  an  amount 
which  the  corporation  In  fact  paid  out  as  its 
own  tax.  The  income  taxable  to  the  share- 
holders, however,  retains  its  character  as 
capital  gain. 

The  new  provision  (in  sec.  1378(b) )  wliich 
sets  forth  the  tax  rates,  provides  that  credits 
generally  are  not  to  be  allowed  against  the 
new  capital  gains  tax  Imposed  at  the  corpo- 
rate level.  This  rule  as  to  credits  Is  designed 
to  Insure  that  the  new  provision  will  not 
extend  to  these  "passthrough"  corporations 
credits  for  which  they  would  not  be  eligible 
in  the  absence  of  the  special  capital  gains 
tax.  This  is  consistent  with  the  rule  under 
present  law,  that  If  a  c<M'poratlon  which  has 
elected  "passthrough"  treatment  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  an  Investment  credit 
carryback  or  carryover  from  a  year  when  the 
corporation  was  not  subject  to  this  "pass- 
ttirough"  treatment,  then  neither  the  corpo- 
ration or  the  stockholders  are  permitted  to 
receive  this  credit  In  a  year  when  the  cor- 
poration is  subject  to  such  treatment.  The 
amount  of  the  carryback  or  carryover  avail- 
able to  be  used  In  tbe  next  year  would  not  be 
changed  under  present  law.  However,  since 
a  carryback  or  carryforward  generally  Is  re- 
duced by  a  portion  of  the  corporation's  tax 
liability,  and  since  the  new  provision  added 
here  would  impose  such  a  liability  ui>on  a 


'Taxable  income  tot  this  pvirpoae  is  com- 
puted In  the  same  manner  as  for  corpora- 
tions generally  except  that  no  deduction  it 
allowed  for  a  net  operating  loss  carryover 
for  dividends  received  or  for  other  deduc- 
tions specified  in  sees.  341  to  347  of  tbe  code, 
inclusive. 

*For  tills  purpose  the  tax  it  oomputed  on 
taxable  income  as  defined  In  fooinot*  No.  3. 
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jh"  eorponUlan  for  tin  flxat  Umm. 
tk  muf  ta  tkmH  Um  la«wtn«ivt  csadlt  emrry- 
feack  or  lmijwii  would  k*  imImcmI  (in  tbe 
abHDH  •(  •  pppvlatoM  to  th»  contrary)  by  a 
pui  ll«n  mt  tke  tpeclal  capttatagaOM  tax  wan 
tfto«|k  wlt^w  tb*  corpoemtloxk  oat  the 
•bar«iMl<tBB  avt  permitted  to  lue  tbc  credit. 
To  avotd  thte  rasBlt,  your  commtttea  haa 
Mldad  a  terhnlcal  amendment  to  provMe 
tbat  tfUi  tax  la  not  to  be  treated  aa  a  tax 
tor  purpoaea  of  datermtntng  tb«  amount  by 
wbicb  tlta  tnvaatment  ciedlt  carryover  ar 
carrytMKk  ta  raducad. 

The  reqvtfamant  pre^looily  4aBerlbe<t,  to 
the  effect  Chat  a  corporation  will  be  subject 
to  thia  •paetal  36-pa*eairt  capital  galna  tax 
unlaaa  It  baa  elactad  the  "paaatbroagh"  treat- 
ment for  th«  t  prior  yeara,  could  be  avotdad 
(w«r»  mo  llaittatlon  to  ba  impoeed)  by  hav- 
ing an  exlBttng  corporation  partlclpat*  In  a 
reorganization  and  having  a  new  eorpora- 
ttOB  which  cornea  out  of  tha  raotgainlsation 
alact  the  **paasthroagh"  treatment  imme- 
diately upon  tta  creation,  or  by  tranaferrlng 
property  ta  a  tax-free  transaction  to  a  corpo- 
ration which  prwlotnly  has  mada  thla  elec- 
tion. In  order  to  prevent  these  resnlta,  the 
Vll  provides  tbat  the  tax  Is  to  apply  to  gains 
and  loaaaa  from  tha  dlapoattlcsn  of  property 
by  an  electing  corporation  it  ( 1 )  the  prop- 
arty  wmt  acqvlied  in  tha  year  tn  qoaatlon  ar 
wltldii  tha  3  prior  y«an;  (2\  the  property 
was  acquired  from  a  corporation  which  was 
not  Itself  an  electing  corporation  during  any 
of  thla  period  up  to  the  time  of  the  acqulal- 
tton;  and  (3)  tlie  property  haa  a  subatltuted 
basta  In  the  handa  of  tha  electing  corpora- 
tion. Tha*.  the  special  aS-pcrcent  tax  will 
apply  In  those  cases  where  the  property  In 
queatton  w«a  acquired  In  a  tax- tree  transac- 
tion (such  aa  the  various  types  of  corporate 
reorganizations)  and  the  corporation  from 
wbteh  the  property  waa  acquired  had  not 
vaed  the  "paaathrough"  election  during  any 
mt  thla  period  up  to  the  time  of  the  acquisi- 
tion. Where  that  corporation  had  Itself 
acquired  the  property  In  a  tax-free  transac- 
tion, then  this  test  would  apply  to  the 
corporation  from  which  that  corporation  had 
acquired  tha  property. 

Thla  provision  would  apply  to  corporate 
ts»ah4e  years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

C.  Pawatve  tni»eatment  tnt  in  the  emae  •/  new 
tuatmnan  (see.  3  f  th«  MU> 

When  the  "pagathrough"  type  of  tax  treat- 
ment waa  provided  for  corporations.  Con- 
greas  decided  to  Itmtt  the  avatl&btflty  of  this 
treatment  to  small  bxistnesses  actlrely  en- 
gaged In  trade*  or  btuinesaes.  Therefore, 
ft  denied  this  treatment  to  corporations  with 
large  amounts  of  passive  Income.  Accord- 
tngly,  present  law  (sec.  137a(e)  (6) )  provides 
that  a  "paasthrovigh'*  election  la  to  terminate 
BUtomattcally  where  more  than  20  percent 
of  a  corporation's  gross  receipts  are  derived 
from  royalties,  rents,  dividends,  Interest,  an- 
nuttles,  and  sales  or  exchanges  of  stock  or 
securities .  To  prevent  a  corporation  from 
electing  to  and  out  of  the  "passthrough" 
■tatus,  present  law  (sec.  lST2{t))  also  pro- 
vides that  generally  where  a  corporation  ter- 
minates Its  "passthrough"  election.  It  may 
not  again  elect  this  status  until  after  the 
lapse  of  a  5-year  period. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  a  type  of  In- 
stance, which  may  wen  occur  with  some 
frequency,  where  the  provisions  descrtbed 
above  work  unintended  hardships.  New 
corporations,  electing  the  -paasthrough" 
traatMcnt  and  tntandtng  to  eoounence  the 
•perattoa  of  baaUiiissa.  frequently  have  to 
Umpujfm  real  property  and  acqulra  tangible 
peraoaal  property  before  (key  can  actuaRy 
iMSia  operattoos.  Bacause  of  eoostrvctlon 
«»iayit  or  ^bta^a  tot  obtaining  the  tangible 
personal  property,  the  corporations  may  net 
yrodoea  the  aMIclpaMtf  ipaiallag  receipts 
Ui  Vmtr  ^wt  V  SMSMI  year  a(  operation. 
Meanwhile,  funds  accumulated  to  pay  the 


coafea  flC  oonstruettaK  for  tk*  ponhaaa  pries 
tar  the  taaglbl*  peraonal  ■ieatii>  normally 
remain  tn  tirtaiaer  keailug  Brf»>nn<;a  awatt- 
iBg  tb*  aubea^uetly  raqnlrad  paymasts. 
The  tntarest  tiana  peettaced  w%»j  wen 
■aaooat  to  moae  than  30  percent  at  a  corpo- 
ratto&'s  groea  teeelpta  particularly  since  Its 
■pent big  tnaoaaa  auiy  not  yet  have  really 
begun  to  come  In.  Where  this  happens  a 
earporatlon'a  "paaathcoagh"  atatua  may  ai»- 
toaaatlcally  terminate.  This  status  then 
cannot  generally  be  renewed  for  9  years.* 

Ta  meet  this  type  at  problem,  tha  bill  pro- 
'Sidea  that  a  corpocatlon  Is  not  to  loaa  Its 
"passthrough"  status  merely  because  Its  paa- 
stva  Investment  tncome  exceeds  30  percent 
at  Its  gross  recdpcs  during  tha  first  3  tax- 
able years  In  which  It  carried  on  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  If  Its  passive 
Investment  Income  for  the  year  in  question  la 
laaa  than  93 ,000. 

This  provision  la  to  apply  to  corporate 
taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of  the 
Mil's  enactment.  It  la  also  to  apply  to  earlier 
rears  beginning  after  December  31,  1963,  at 
the  election  of  tha  corporation  If  all  persons 
who  were  shareholders  at  any  time  during 
those  yeacx  eonaeat  to  tha  application  of  this 
provision. 

D.  Repeal  of  proviaions  permitting  nnin- 
corpotvted  Itustnessea  to  he  taxed  as  cor- 
porations: tax-free  tncorporationa  of  such 
btatnesses  {sec.  4  of  the  bill) 

1.  Repeal  of  Provision 

la  1SS4  the  Congress  enacted  a  provision 
(laac  t3U)  to  permit  proprietorships  and 
partnerships  to  elect  to  be  taxed  baatcaUy 
like  corporations. 

The  latest  available  Internal  Hevcnue  Serv- 
ice statistics  Indicate  that  there  are  prob- 
ably fewer  than  1,000  boataeaa  entitles  which 
have  elected  this  corpcrmtc  tax  option.  Tour 
committee  has  concluded  that  a  provision  of 
this  complexity  which  has  proved  to  be  of 
such  limited  usefulness  should  not  be  con- 
tinued. 

Accordingly  your  committee's  amendment 
repeals  this  provision.  However,  to  permit 
businesses  subject  to  this  provision  to  plan 
their  affairs  in  light  of  this  repeal,  your  com- 
mittee's amendment  makes  this  repeal  effec- 
tive January  1.  1969.  In  the  meanwhile,  no 
ttew  elections  under  this  provision  are  to  be 
permitted,  but  (as  further  explained  below) 
entities  presently  subject  to  this  provision 
will  be  permitted  to  Incorporate  In  a  tax-free 
reorganization.  They  may  also  liquidate  in 
this  period  without  Incorporation. 

Under  present  law  (sec.  1361(f))  when 
then  la  a  change  of  30  percent  or  mora  In 
profits  or  capital  Intereats  of  a  business 
which  has  made  thla  election,  a  new  election 
muat  be  made.  Under  your  committee's 
amendment,  such  an  election  to  continue  the 
corporate  tax  treatment  will  be  permitted 
until  December  31,  1068,  despite  the  general 
prohibition  referred  to  above  with  respect  to 
new  elections. 

a.  Taz-rre«  Baorganlxatlons 
One  of  the  major  problems  with  this  elec- 
tion for  corporate  tax  treatment  haa  been 
that  where  this  election  has  been  made  and 
then  subsequently  the  owners  want  to  ac- 
tually InccKporata  the  buslneas,  this  cannot 
be  dODe  In  many  cases  without  payment  of 
sobatantlal  taxes.    This  occurs  because  It  has 


♦Under  present  law  (sec.  13Ta(f))  a  new 
etectton  may  be  made  In  the  9-year  period  If 
the  CommlSBtoner  of  Internal  Revenue  gives 
his  consent.  However,  m  cases  of  this  type 
the  shareholdera  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  their  election  has  been  terminated 
until  a  revenue  agent  audits  the  corpora- 
tion's return,  some  years  later.  Since  a  new 
electfon  can  harvs  almost  no  retroactive  ef- 
fect (sec.  1373  (eV(l)  antf  (tf)),  the  share- 
holders tn  such  cases  usually  cannot 
much  of  the  effects  of  the  tennlnatlon. 


been  held  tbat  the  Incorporation  of  such  a 
business  must  b«  treated  first  as  a  taxable 
liquidation  at  the  business  subject  to  the 
election  and  only  then  as  the  InoorporaUon  « 
the  buslneas.  Two  Tax  Court  dedsions  have 
agreed  with  the  regulations  (Regulatlona,  see 
1.1361-6(b))  tn  thla  respect.'  This  b« 
proved  to  be  a  trap  for  the  unwary  and  may 
well  aceonnt  for  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  leas  than  1,000  businesses  under  this 
opUon.  They  may  not  have  been  aware  of 
thla  treatment  Initially  and  now  cannot 
Changs  thslr  status  without  payment  a* 
heavy  taxes.  Action  on  situations  of  this 
type  becomes  especially  Important  beeaun 
repeal  at  thla  option  would  otherwise  rasolt 
In  taxable  liquidations,  for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes,  of  all  of  these  buslnssaes. 

In  ■slew  of  the  considerations  set  fortk 
above  your  committee's  amendment  repeals 
the  portions  of  this  option  resulting  tn  thk 
"Uquldatlon-tncorporatUjn"  concept  tn  tha 
regulations  effecUve  with  the  enactment  of 
thla  act.  Thus  an  Incorporation  of  the  bust. 
nees  Is  to  be  treated  under  the  provtstous 
of  present  law  relating  to  corporate  organiza. 
tlona,  reorganlaatlona,  etc.  (pts.  Ill  and  IV 
of  subch.  C.  of  ch.  1  of  the  coda) .  This  la 
such  cases  generally  will  reaiUt  to.  the  tax- 
free  incorporation  of  one  of  these  buslnassei. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  money  or  othv 
property  la  withdrawn  from  the  business  ind 
does  not  go  over  to  the  corporation,  tax  will 
apply  m  the  same  way  aa  In  the  case  of 
"boot"  tn  any  other  corporate  reorganiasr 
tlon  which  otherwise  Is  tax  Itee. 

3.  Revocation  of  Elections 

In  view  of  your  committee's  amendment 
repealing  this  provision  effective  January  I, 
1969,  your  committee  sees  no  reason  wliy  an 
unlru:orporated  business  which  has  made 
an  election  to  be  taxed  like  a  corporation 
should  be  reqiilred  to  remain  In  that  sUtus 
until  that  date,  whether  or  not  the  owners 
of  the  business  desln  to  form  an  actual 
corporation  to  continue  the  business.  Ac- 
cordingly, your  committee  has  hicludtd  an 
amendment  to  permit  an  election  to  be  re- 
voked on  or  before  December  31,  1968.  U 
an  election  Is  not  revoked  on  or  before  this 
date.  It  win  terminate  on  January  1,  1869. 
The  revocation  or  termination  of  an  election 
(without  any  transfer  to  an  actual  corjwra- 
tlon)  under  your  committee's  amendment 
win  be  treated,  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses, as  a  complete  liquidation  of  a  corpora- 
tion. 

teCkntcai,   explanation 

Section.  1.  Distributions  of  subchapter  S 
corporations  after  close  of  taxable  year 
(a)  DlstrtbuUons  within  2 >4 -month  pe- 
riod after  close  of  taxable  year:  Under  *»■ 
Utlng  law,  distributions  of  money  by  an 
electing  small  business  corporation  to  Its 
shareholders  (other  than  distributions  wltb 
respect  to  which  an  election  is  made  undar 
see.  1376(e)  of  the  code)  are  dividends  out 
of  earnlnga  and  profits  of  the  taxable  year 
In  which  the  dlauibutlons  are  made  to  the 
extent  of  such  earnings  and  profits.  Further, 
vmder  secUon  1375(d),  such  dlstrtbuUons  in 
excess  of  earnings  and  profits  of  ttie  year  of 
distribution  may  be  nondlvldend  distribu- 
tions of  previously  taxed  Income  to  a  share- 
holder of  such  corporation  only  to  the  extent 
of  amounts  which  have  bean  Included  in  his 
gross  income  under  section  1373(b)  for  his 
taxable  years  ending  before  such  distribu- 
tions. Also,  under  existing  law  If  an  elec- 
tion imder  sscUon  1372<a)  is  terminated  un- 
der section  1372(e) ,  the  corporation  may  not, 
during  tha  first  taxable  year  to  which  the 
termination  appUaa  or  during  any  subsequent 


•One  dedaioa  was  affirmed  per  curiam  by 
the  Court  at  Appesla  fur  the  Third  Ctroutt 
•ad  t»e  other  bas  been  s«  appeal  to  the 
Ceurt  at  Mppeitta  tat  tiM  RflU  Gtrenlt  tor  n 
months. 
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taxable  year,  make  nondlvldend  distributions 
of  previously  taxed  Incomia  of  taxable  years 
prior  to  the  tMmlnatlon. 

Distributiona  of  undiattibuted  f ozable 
fYicome 
Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  tbe  first  section  of 
the  bin  amends  subchapter  S  of  chapter  1 
of  the  code  by  adding  a  subsection  (f)  to 
section  1375.  Paragraph  (1)  of  new  section 
137S(f)  provides  that  any  distribution  of 
money  made  by  a  corporation  which  was  an 
electing  small  business  corporation  for  the 
taxable  year  Immediately  preceding  the  year 
of  distribution  (Including  a  corporation  with 
respect  to  which  an  election  was  terminated 
under  sec.  1372(e)  for  the  year  In  which  the 
distribution  Is  made)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
distribution  of  the  corporation's  undistrib- 
uted taxable  Income  for  such  immediately 
preceding  year — 

(1)  if  it  Is  made  after  the  close  of  such 
immediately  preceding  year  and  on  or  before 
the  ISth  day  of  the  3d  mMth  foUowlng  the 
close  of  such  year; 

(2)  If  It  Is  made  to  a  |>erson  who  waa  a 
shareholder  of  such  corporation  at  the  close 
of  such  year;  but 

(3)  only  to  the  extent  that  such  distribu- 
tion (when  added  to  the  sum  of  aU  prior 
distributions  of  money  made  to  such  person 
by  such  corporation  foUowlng  the  close  of 
such  year)  does  not  exceed  such  person's 
share  of  the  corporation's  lindlstrlbuted  tax- 
able Income  for  such  year. 

Any  distribution  so  treated  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1  of  the  code,  be  considered 
a  distribution  which  is  not  a  dividend,  and 
the  earnings  and  prxyflts  ot  the  corporation 
are  not  to  be  reduced  b(r  reason  of  such 
distribution. 

Share  of  undistributed  taxable  iiuxrme 
Paragraph  (3)  of  new  section  1375(f)  pro- 
vides that,  for  purposes  ot  p>aragrapb  (1), 
a  person's  share  of  a  corporation's  undis- 
tributed taxable  Income  far  a  taxable  year 
Is  the  amount  required  to  tie  Included  In  his 
gross  Income  under  section  1373(b)  as  a 
shareholder  of  such  corporation  for  his  tax- 
able year  In  which  or  with  which  the  taxable 
year  of  the  corporation  ends. 

Thus,  the  treatment  of  distributions  pro- 
vided In  new  section  137e(f)  Is  applicable 
only  to  distributions  of  money  made  to 
persons  who  were  shareholders  of  the  cor- 
poration on  the  last  day  of  the  corpora- 
tion's taxable  year  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  corporation's  taxable  year  In  which 
the  distributions  are  made.  Such  treatment 
Is  applicable  to  the  amount  each  such  share- 
holder receives  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
amoimt  required  to  be  Included  In  his  gross 
Income  under  section  187B(b)  as  a  share- 
holder of  the  corporation  on  the  last  day 
of  such  Immediately  preceding  year. 

Election  under  section  1375(e) 

Paragraph  (3)  of  new  section  1376(f)  pro- 
vides that  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  distribution  with  respect  to  which  an 
election  under  section  1375<e)  applies.  Thus, 
It  a  corporation  makes  aa  election  under 
•ecOon  1375(e)  with  respect  to  a  distribu- 
tion of  money,  the  treatment  provided  by 
new  section  1375(f)  does  not  ^ply  to  such 
dlstrlbuOon. 

Repeal  of  section  1376 (e) :  Subsection  (a) 
(3)  of  the  first  section  oC  the  bill  repeals 
•ecUon  1375(e)  of  the  code  effective  with 
respect  to  distributions  made  after  the  close 
of  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bUl.  Thus,  an  election 
under  secUoa  1376(s)  may  oe  made  only 
*lth  respect  to  proceeds  of  sales  which  are 
«nade  by  an  electing  small  business  cor- 
poration before  the  close  of  Its  first  taxable 
year  ending  after  the  dats  of  enactment  of 
the  bUl. 

(b)  Technical  amendment:  Subsection 
(b)  of  the  first  section  of  tha  blU  amends 
"xstlon   1876(d)  (2)  (B)  (U)    of  the  cods  to 


provide  tbat  a  shareholder's  net  share  of 
undistributed  taxable  Income  for  purposes 
of  section  1375(d)  (relating  to  distributions 
of  undistributed  taxable  income  previously 
taxed  to  shareholders)  is  reduced  by  dis- 
tributions treated  under  new  section  1375 (f) 
as  nondlvldend  distributions. 

The  provisions  of  new  section  1375(f)  of 
the  code  are  Illustrated  by  the  foUowlng  ex- 
amples : 

Example  (1):  X  corporation,  an  electing 
small  business  corporation  which  uses  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31  as  Its  taxable 
year,  has  two  stiareholders,  A  and  B,  calendar 
year  taxpayers  each  owning  60  percent  of  Its 
outstanding  stock.  For  Its  year  ending 
March  31,  1967.  X  has  made  no  distributions 
to  Us  shareholders  and  has  undistributed 
taxable  Income  (as  defined  In  sec.  1373(c)) 
of  »50,000.  On  May  1,  1967,  X  distributes 
925,000  In  money  to  A  and  $25,000  In  money 
to  B.  X  makes  no  ftirther  distributions  to 
A  and  B  dtirlng  the  calendar  year  1967,  even 
though  It  has  earnings  and  profits  of  960,000 
for  Its  taxable  year  ending  on  March  81, 
1968. 

Under  existing  law,  A  and  B  would  each 
Include  950,000  in  gross  Income  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1967;  925,000  of  this  would  be 
includible  under  section  1373(b)  and  the 
other  926,000  would  be  Includible  by  reason 
of  the  May  1,  1967,  distribution.  Pursuant 
to  new  section  1375(f),  however,  the  May 
1,  1967  distribution  Is  treated  as  a  distri- 
bution of  X's  undistributed  taxable  Income 
for  Its  year  ending  March  31,  1967,  and  will 
not  Increase  A's  and  B's  gross  Incomes. 

Example  (2) :  Y  corporation,  an  electing 
small  business  corporation  which  uses  the 
calendar  year  as  Its  taxable  year,  has  two 
shareholders,  C  and  D,  calendar  year  tax- 
payers each  owning  50  percent  of  Its  out- 
standing stock.  For  Its  taxable  year  1966,  Y 
has  920,000  of  undistributed  taxable  Income 
(as  defined  In  sec.  1373(c)).  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1967,  C  and  D  each  have  925,000  as 
their  respective  net  shares  of  previously  taxed 
income.  Including  the  910,000  which  was  re- 
quired to  be  Included  In  the  gross  income  of 
C  and  D  for  1966  as  their  respective  shares 
of  Y's  undistributed  taxable  Income  for  1966. 
On  February  1,  1967.  Y  dUtrlbuted  916,000 
In  money  to  C  and  915,000  in  money  to  D. 
Y  makes  no  other  distributions  during  1967 
and  has  940.000  of  taxable  Income  for  such 
year.  Of  the  915,000  distributions  made  to 
C  and  D  on  February  1,  1967,  910,000  of  each 
such  distribution  is  treated  as  a  distribution 
of  Y's  undistributed  taxable  Income  for  1966. 
pursuant  to  new  section  1375 (f),  and  Is  not 
a  dividend  to  each  shareholder.  Pursuant  to 
section  1375(d)  (2)  (B)(U)  of  the  code,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  blU,  however,  C's  and  D's  net 
shares  of  previously  taxed  Income  are  re- 
duced by  the  amounts  so  treated  to  915,000 
each.  The  balance  of  each  915,000  distri- 
bution, 95,000,  is  a  dividend  to  C  and  D  out 
of  Y's  earnings  and  profits  for  1967.  At  the 
end  of  1967,  Y  has  930,000  of  undistributed 
taxable  Income,  allocated  one-half  to  C  and 
one-half  to  D  as  their  resp>ectlve  shares  to 
be  Included  in  their  gross  Incomes  for  1967. 

Example  (3) :  Z  corporation,  which  uses  the 
calendar  year  as  Its  taxable  year,  has  two 
shareholders.  E  and  F.  calendar  year  tax- 
payers each  owning  50  percent  of  Its  out- 
standing stock.  Z  has  910,000  of  imdlstrlb- 
uted  taxable  Inccxne  for  1966,  a  year  for  which 
It  was  an  electing  smaU  business  corporation. 
On  February  15.  1967,  F  sells  all  of  his  stock 
In  Z  to  O.  who  does  not  consent  to  the 
election  of  Z  to  be  an  electing  small  business 
corporation.  Thus,  ths  election  Is  termi- 
nated effective  for  1967  and  all  succeeding 
taxable  years  of  Z.  On  March  1.  1967.  Z  dis- 
tributes 95.000  In  money  to  E  and  95,000  In 
money  to  O.  Under  new  section  1375(f),  the 
distribution  to  R  Is  treated  as  a  distribution 
of  Z's  undistributed  taxable  income  for  1966 
because  E  was  a  shareholder  of  Z  on  the  last 


day  of  1966  and  his  share  of  such  undlstrlt>- 
uted  taxable  Income  was  9S.0OO.  However, 
the  distribution  to  G.  who  was  not  a  share- 
holder of  Z  on  the  last  day  of  1966,  is  a  dis- 
tribution under  section  901  of  the  code,  and 
thus  a  dividend  to  the  extent  provided  In 
section  816  of  the  code. 

(c)  ESecUve  date:  Subsection  (c)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  ths 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (a)  (1)  and 
(b)  shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to  distri- 
butions made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill,  except  as  provided  In  subsections  (d) 
of  the  first  section  of  the  1>111  which  is  dls- 
c\issed  below. 

(d)  Distributions  made  liefore  date  of 
enactment:  Subsection  (d)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bin  provides  rules  for  the  ap- 
plication of  new  section  1375(f)  (and  the 
amendment  of  sec.  1375(d)  (2)  (B)  (U) )  of 
the  code  to  distributions  of  money  made  on 
or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  WU. 
However,  new  section  1375(f)  is  not  to  apply 
to  any  such  distribution  with  respect  to 
which  an  election  under  section  1875(e)  of 
the  code  applies. 

Election  and  consent* 

SubsecUon  (d)(1)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  bill  provides  that  new  section  1376(f) 
will  apply  to  dlstrtbutlOQB  of  money  made 
during  any  taxable  year  designated  by  a  cor- 
poration, If  It  elects  to  have  new  section 
1375(f)  apply  to  aU  such  distributions  during 
such  year  and  to  all  such  distributions  during 
subsequent  years.  Th\is,  when  a  corporation 
makes  an  election  to  have  new  section  1376(f) 
apply  to  distributions  of  money  made  on  ar 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  It 
must  designate  a  taxable  year.  New  section 
1375(f)  win  then  apply  to  aU  such  distribu- 
tions made  during  the  prescribed  periods 
following  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  designated,  and 
each  subsequent  taxable  year.  For  example. 
If  a  corporation  designates  the  taxable  year 
1950,  and  It  makes  an  effective  election,  new 
section  1375(f)  wlU  apply  to  all  distributions 
of  money  made  by  the  corporation  during 
the  prescribed  periods  foUowlng  the  taxable 
year  1958  and  aU  subsequent  years  of  the 
corporation. 

In  order  for  such  an  election  by  a  corpora- 
tion to  be  effective,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (d)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  bin,  an  persons  (or  their  p>ersonal 
representatives)  who  were  shareholders  of 
the  corporation  at  any  time  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  first  distribution  with  resjiect 
to  which  the  election  applies,  and  before  the 
date  on  which  the  corporation  files  the  elec- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  must  consent  to  such  election  and 
to  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  the  first  section  of  the  bUl. 
The  persons  who  must  consent  under  these 
provisions  Include  persons  who  are  not  share- 
holders of  the  corp<»-atlon  at  the  time  c^  the 
election  but  who  were  shareholders  at  any 
time  during  the  period  described  above.  For 
example.  If  the  taxable  year  1959  Is  the  year 
designated  by  a  calendar  year  corporation  In 
Its  election  filed  on  February  15.  1967.  and 
the  corporation  made  its  first  distribution  In 
1969  on  January  15,  1959,  all  persons  who 
were  shareholders  of  the  corporation  at  any 
time  on  or  after  January  15,  1959.  and  before 
February  15,  1967.  Including  those  who  were 
no  longer  shareholders  on  February  15.  1967. 
mtist  consent  in  order  to  have  an  effective 
election. 

Subsection  (d)(3)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  bUl  provides  that  an  election  by  a  corpo- 
ration under  such  subsection,  and  the  con- 
sent thereto  by  persons  who  are  or  were 
sharehcdders  of  such  corporation,  shall  l>e 
made  In  such  manner  and  within  siKsh  time 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate prescribes  by  regulations.  However,  tbe 
period  for  making  such  election  Is  not  to 
expire  before  1  year  after  the  date  on  which 
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the  rcgulatloiu  preacrlbcd  under  sviJbaectloa 
(d)  are  publlstaed  In  the  Federal  RegUter. 

Coruenta  not  required 
Subeectlon  (d)  (8)  prorldee  that  the  con- 
■ent  of  a  person  to  an  election  by  a  corpora- 
tion under  subsection  (d)  (1)  and  (3)  ot 
section  1  of  the  bill  shall  not  be  required  If, 
under  subsection  (d).  It  Is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  that  the  liability  for  Federal 
Income  tax  of  such  person  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  the  election  of  the  corporation  of 
which  he  Is  or  was  a  shareholder.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  person's  liability  for  Federal  In- 
come tax  may  be  affected  even  though  he 
was  not  a  shareholder  on  the  date  of  the 
distribution  with  respect  to  which  new  sec- 
tion 1376(f)  applies.  For  example,  a  re- 
duction In  the  corporation's  earnings  and 
profits  made  under  existing  law  may  be 
restored  under  the  last  sentence  ot  section 
1376(f)(1).  This  restoration  could  affect 
the  amount  of  subsequent  distributions  to  a 
shareholder  which  are  considered  dividends 
out  of  earnings  and  profits.  In  any  such 
case,  the  consent  of  such  shareholder  would 
therefore  be  required. 

Three  and  one-half  month  period 
Subeectlon  (d)(4)  provides  that  If  a  cor- 
poration elects  to  have  new  section  1375(f) 
apply  with  respect  to  distributions  made  on 
or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill, 
such  distributions  made  on  or  before  the  16th 
day  of  the  4th  month  following  the  close  of 
taxable  year  are  treated  as  distributions  of 
the  corporation's  undistributed  taxable  In- 
come for  such  year  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  In  new  section  1376(f). 

Deficiency  assessment 
Subsection  (d)  (6)  provides  that  the  stetu- 
tory  period  for  the  assessment  of  any  de- 
ficiency for  any  taxable  year,  to  the  extent 
it  Is  attributable  to  an  election  under  sub- 
section (d),  against  the  corporation  filing 
the  election  or  any  person  consenting  there- 
to, shall  not  expire  before  the  last  day  of 
the  2-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (d)  are  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Thus,  even  though  such  assessment 
may  otherwise  be  prevented  by  any  law  or 
rule  of  law,  It  may  nevertheless  be  assessed 
against  an  electing  corporation  and  the  per- 
sons consenting  thereto  until  the  last  day  of 
such  a-year  period. 

Credit  or  refund  of  overpayment 
Subeectlon  (d)  (6)  extends  the  period  with- 
in which  credit  or  refund  may  be  allowed 
or  made  of  certain  amounts  with  respect  to 
which  credit  or  refund  la  not  prevented  'on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill.    If — 

(A)  credit  or  refund  of  the  amount  of  any 
overpayment  for  any  taxable  year  attribut- 
able to  an  election  under  subsection  (d)  Is 
not  prevented,  on  the  date  of  enactment,  by 
the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law,  and 

(B)  credit  or  refund  of  the  amount  of 
such  overpayment  Is  prevented,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  (other  than 
ch.  74  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964, 
relating  to  closing  agreements  and  compro- 
mises), at  any  time  on  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  2-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  subsection  (d)  are  published  in  the 
Federal  Register, 

credit  or  refund  of  such  overpayment  may, 
nevertheleea.  be  made,  to  the  extent  such 
overpayment  is  attrlbuUble  to  such  election, 
if  claim  therefor  la  filed  before  the  expiration 
of  such  2-year  period.  TbVM.  subeectlon 
(d)(6)  appUea  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  with  respect  to  which  credit  or  re- 
fund is  not  prevented  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Mil,  even  though  such  amount 
may  be  leaa  than  the  amount  of  any  over- 
payment attributable  to  the  election. 


Subeectlon  (d)(7)  provides  for  the  allow- 
ance of  credit  or  refund  of  the  amount  of 
any  overpayment  attributable  to  an  election 
under  sut)aection  (d)  for  any  taxable  year 
in  which  certain  distributions  were  received, 
even  though  credit  or  refund  of  such  over- 
payment is  otherwise  prevented  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill  by  the  operation 
of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  (other  than  ch.  74 
of  the  code,  relating  to  closing  agreements 
and  compromises).  In  such  case,  credit 
or  refund  may  be  allowed  or  made  If  claim 
therefor  Is  filed  before  the  expiration  of  the 
2-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  regulations  prescribed  under  subsection 
(d)  are  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

These  provisions  apply  to  distributions  of 
money  which  were,  or  were  part  of.  one  or 
more  consecutive  distributions  made  by  a 
corporation  after  the  close  of  a  taxable  year 
for  which  It  was  an  electing  small  business 
corporation  and  on  or  before  the  15th  day 
of  the  4th  month  following  the  close  of  such 
taxable  year,  if  the  total  amount  of  such  dis- 
tributions was  substantially  the  same  In 
amount  as  the  undistributed  taxable  Income 
(as  defined  In  sec.  1373(c)  of  the  code)  of 
such  corporation  for  such  year.  In  deter- 
mining the  consecutive  distributions,  the 
first  distribution  of  money  made  after  the 
close  of  such  year  must  be  Included. 

These  provisions  also  apply  to  distributions 
of  money  made  by  a  corporation  after  the 
cloee  of  a  taxable  year  for  which  It  was  an 
electing  small  btislness  corporation  and  on  or 
before  the  15th  day  of  the  4th  month  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  such  year,  if  it  Is  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  that  such  dis- 
tributions were  Intended  to  be  distributions 
of  the  undistributed  taxable  lncc»ne  of  such 
corporation  for  such  year. 

No  interest  on  deficiencies  or  overpayments 
Subsection  (d)  (8)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  bill  provides  that  no  Interest  shall  be 
assessed  or  collected  on  any  deficiency,  or 
allowed  or  paid  on  any  overpayment,  attrib- 
utable to  an  election  under  subeectlon  (d), 
for  any  period  before  the  expiration  of  the 
2-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (d)  are  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  These  provisions  do  not  prevent 
the  assessment,  collection,  payment,  or  allow- 
ance of  Interest  which  would  otherwise  be 
lawful  in  respect  of  adjustments  which  are 
not  attributable  to  an  election  under  sub- 
section (d),  even  though  such  adjustments 
are  for  the  same  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  which  there  Is  a  deficiency  or  overpayment 
attributable  to  an  election  under  subsec- 
tion (d).  For  example,  if  for  a  taxable  year 
for  which  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  a  deficiency  has  not  expired,  a  tax- 
payer has  a  deficiency  which  Is  attributable 
in  part,  to  an  election  under  subsection  (d), 
and  if  he  also  has  an  additional  amount  of 
deficiency  for  such  period  attributable  to  an 
unrelated  item.  Interest  may  be  assessed  and 
collected  on  the  portion  of  the  deficiency 
attributable  to  such  unrelated  item  for  the 
period  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  2-year 
period. 

SECTION     a.    TAX    IMPOSED    ON    CERTAIN    CAPITAI. 
GAINS  OF  SUBCHAPTZX  S  CORPORATIONS 

(a)  General  rule. — Under  existing  law,  cor- 
porations which  make  an  election  under  sec- 
tion 1372(a)  of  the  code  are  not  subject  to 
the  taxes  imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the  code 
with  respect  to  the  taxable  years  of  the  cor- 
poration for  which  such  election  is  in  effect. 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  bill  amends 
subchapter  S  of  chapter  1  of  the  code  by  add- 
ing a  section  1378,  which  imposes  a  tax  on 
such  corporations  under  certain  circiim- 
stances. 

income  requirements 

A  tax  Is  imposed  on  an  electing  small  busi- 
ness corporation  for  a  taxable  year  for  which 


■ubsection  (a)   of  new  section  1378  applies 
U— 

(1)  the  excess  of  the  net  long-term  capital 
gain  over  the  net  short-term  capital  loss  of 
such  corporation  exceeds  $26,000,  and  ex- 
ceeds 50  percent  of  Its  taxable  income  (com- 
puted as  provided  in  sec.  1373(d)  of  the  code) 
for  such  year,  and 

(2)  such  taxable  Income  for  such  year  ex- 
ceeds $26,000. 

Amount  of  tax 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  1378  pro- 
vides that  the  amount  of  the  tax  impoeed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  lower  of  (1)  an 
amount  equal  to  26  percent  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  excess  of  the  net  long-term 
capital  gain  over  the  net  short-term  capital 
loss  of  the  corporation  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  (26,000,  or  (2)  an  amount  equal  to 
the  tax  which  would  be  Impoeed  by  section 
11  of  the  code  on  the  taxable  income  (com- 
puted as  provided  in  sec.  1373(d)  of  the 
code)  of  the  corporation  for  the  taxable  year 
if  the  corporation  was  not  an  electing  small 
business  corporation. 

No  credit  shall  be  allowable  under  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  code 
(other  than  under  sec.  39,  relating  to  certain 
uses  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil)  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  new  section  1378(a). 

The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  new  section  1378  of  the  code  are  illustrated 
by  the  following  examples: 

Example  ( 1 ) :  X  corporation,  is  an  electing 
small  business  corporation  with  respect  to 
which  section  1378(a)  applies  for  its  taxable 
year  1967.  X  has  an  excess  of  net  long-term 
capital  gain  over  net  short-term  capital  loss 
in  the  amount  of  $30,000  for  1967.  However, 
due  to  an  excess  of  deductions  over  other 
income,  X's  taxable  income  (computed  as 
provided  in  sec.  1373(d)  of  the  code)  is  only 
$16,000.  Thus,  although  such  excess  of  the 
net  long-term  capital  gain  over  the  net  short- 
term  capital  loss  ($30,000)  exceeds  $25,000, 
and  exceeds  50  percent  of  X's  taxable  Income 
($7,500) ,  a  tax  is  not  Imposed  by  new  section 
1378(a)  because  X's  taxable  income  does  not 
exceed  $26,000. 

Example  (2)  :  Assume  that  X  in  example 
(1)  has  taxable  Income  of  $40,000.  (This 
amount  Includes  the  excess  of  net  loug-term 
capital  gain  over  net  short-term  capital  loss 
because  such  gains  and  losses  are  Included  in 
the  computation  of  taxable  Income  under  sec. 
1373(d)  of  the  code.)  In  such  case  there  i( 
a  tax  impoeed  by  new  section  1378(a)  of  the 
code.  The  excess  of  the  net  long-term  capi- 
tal gain  over  the  net  short-term  capital  loss 
($30,000)  exceeds  $25,000,  and  exceeds  50  per- 
cent of  the  taxable  Income  ($20,000);  and 
taxable  Income  exceeds  $25,000.  The  amount 
of  the  tax,  computed  under  new  section 
1378(b)  (1)  of  the  code,  U  25  percent  of  $6,000 
or  $1,260.  This  Is  lower  than  the  amount 
computed  under  new  section  1378(b)(2)  of 
the  code  which  is  22  percent  of  $40,000  plus 
26  percent  of  $15,000.  or  $12,700. 

Example  (3)  :  Assume  that  X  in  example 
(1)  has  an  excess  of  net  long-term  capital 
gain  over  the  net  short-term  capital  loss  of 
$126,000  and  taxable  Income  of  $60,000.  In 
such  case  there  Is  a  tax  impoeed  by  new  sec- 
tion 1378(a)  of  the  code.  The  amount  of 
the  tax,  computed  under  new  section  1378 
(b)  (2)  of  the  code,  U  22  percent  of  $60,000 
plus  26  percent  of  $36,000,  or  $22,300.  This 
is  lower  than  the  amount  computed  under 
new  section  1378(b)  (1)  of  the  code  which  Is 
26  percent  of  $100,000  or  $26,000. 
Exceptions 

Subsection  (c)  of  new  section  1378  of  the 
code  provides  that  new  section  1378(a),  and 
thus  the  tax  Impoeed  by  such  section,  shall 
not  apply  to  certain  electing  small  business 
corporations. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  new  section  1378(c)  pro- 
vides that  new  section  1378(a)  shall  not 
apply  to  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  IX  it  was  an  electing 
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gmall  buslnew  corporation  ft>r  the  three  Im- 
mediately preceding  taxable  yeara.  Thua,  if 
an  election  under  section  lS72(a)  was  in  ef- 
fect with  respect  to  a  corporation  for  its 
taxable  years  1964,  1966,  1966,  and  1967,  new 
section  1378(a)  does  not  apply  to  such  cor- 
poration for  its  taxable  yesir  1967  (except  to 
the  extent  new  sec.  1378(c)(3)   may  apply). 

Paragraph  (2)  of  new  seotlon  1378(c)  pro- 
vides that  new  section  lBV8(a)  shall  not 
apply  to  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion for  a  taxable  year  If,  at  the  end  of  such 
year  (A)  it  has  been  In  existence  for  less 
than  4  taxable  years,  and  (B)  It  has  been  an 
electing  amaU  business  corporation  for  each 
of  its  taxable  years.  Thus,  new  section 
1378(a)  does  not  apply  to  (uch  corporation 
(except  to  the  extent  new  sec.  1378(c)(8) 
may  apply)  even  though  It  does  not  meet 
the  tests  of  new  section  13^8 (c)  (1). 

Paragraph  (3)  of  new  seotlon  1378(c)  pro- 
vides that  if  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  would  preclude  the  application  of  new 
Motion  1378(a)  for  a  taxa)>le  year,  new  sec- 
tion 1378(a)  will  neverthel^  apply  for  such 
year  xmder  certain  circumstances.  Under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3) ,  new  section 
1378(c)    will  apply  for  a  taxable  year  if — 

(A)  there  Is  any  long-tierm  capital  g^ln 
of  the  electing  small  business  corporation 
for  such  year  which  Is  attributable  to  prop- 
erty acquired  by  it  during  the  period  begin- 
ning 36  months  before  the  first  day  of  such 
year  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  such  year; 

(B)  such  property  has  a  basis  in  the  hands 
of  such  corporation  determined  in  whole  or 
In  part  by  reference  to  the  hasis  of  any  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  anojtber  corporation; 
and 

(C)  such  other  corporation  was  not  an 
electing  small  business  corporation  through- 
out that  part  of  the  period  beginning  36 
months  before  the  first  d$y  of  the  taxable 
year  and  ending  on  the  d4y  of  the  transfer 
during  which  such  other  corporation  was  In 
existence. 

"Transfer,"  as  used  i<i  the  preceding 
•entence,  means  a  transf^f  by  such  other 
corporation  of  the  property  the  basis  of 
which  is  referred  to  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  basis  of  the  property  to  which 
luch  long-term  capital  gain  U  attributable. 
The  basis  of  property  in  the  hands  of  an 
electing  small  business  corporation  may,  for 
purposes  of  these  provisions,  be  determined 
by  reference  to  the  basis  of  property  in  the 
bands  of  another  corporation  whether  or  not 
such  other  corporation  transferred  such 
property  directly  to  the  electing  small  busi- 
ness corporation.  For  exatnple,  If  corpora- 
tion X  merges  Into  corporation  T,  an  electing 
•mall  business  corporation,  pursuant  to  a 
transaction  in  which  the  basis  of  an  asset 
in  the  hands  of  Y  after  the  merger  is  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  basis  of  such  asset 
In  the  hands  of  X  before  the  merger,  then 
the  basis  of  such  asset,  or  any  other  asset 
for  which  it  may  be  exchanged  in  a  trans- 
action in  which  gain  or  loss  is  not  recog- 
nized, would  be  determined,  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  the  new  section  1378(c), 
by  reference  to  the  basis  of  property  in  the 
hands  of  X. 

If  new  section  1378(a)  w^d  not  be  appU- 
cftble  to  an  elecUng  small  "bijsiness  corpora- 
tion for  a  taxable  year  but  for  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  new  secUon  1378(c), 
then  the  amount  of  the  tax  impoeed  by  new 
•ection  1378(a).  ahall  be  the  lower  of— 

(1)  the  amount  determined  under  new 
•ection  1378(b),  or 

(2)  26  percent  of  the  Mceas  of  the  net 
long-term  capital  gain  ov«  the  net  short- 
term  capital  loas  attributable  to  property 
•«qulred  aa  provided  in  Mbparagraph  (B) 
»nd  having  a  baaU  described  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  new  section  1378(c)  (3). 

T^e  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  new 
•ection  1878  o(  ttie  code  are  Uluatrated  by 
»e  f  oUowlng  example : 


Example:  Oorporatlon  Z,  which  usea  the 
calendar  year  for  its  taxable  year,  has  lieen 
an  electing  small  bualneea  corporation  con- 
tinuously since  Ita  taxable  year  1968.  For 
1967.  X  has  an  excess  of  $100,000  of  net  long- 
term  capital  gain  over  its  net  short-term 
capital  loss,  and  its  taxable  income  is  $150,- 
000.  During  1967  X  recognized  $10,000  of 
long-term  capital  gain  from  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty which  It  acquired  from  corpcu-atlon  Y 
on  March  81,  1964,  pursuant  to  a  statutory 
merger  of  corpwratlon  Y  Into  X  on  that  date. 
Such  property  had  a  basis  in  the  hands  of  X 
determined  by  reference  to  its  baaia  in  the 
hands  of  Y.  Thus,  although  X  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  new  sec- 
tion 1378(c),  the  tax  Impoeed  by  new  section 
1378(a)  will  apply  to  X  for  1967  unless  Y  was 
an  electing  small  business  corporation 
throughout  the  period  January  1,  1964, 
through  March  31,  1964,  during  which  Y  was 
in  existence.  If  Y  was  not  an  electing  small 
b\islness  corporation  throughout  such  period, 
and  If  X  had  no  capital  looses  for  1967  at- 
tributable to  property  acquired  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B)  and  having  a  basis 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  new  section 
1378(c)(3),  the  amount  of  tax  imposed  on 
the  income  of  X  for  1967  by  new  section 
1378(a)  is  equal  to  25  percent  of  $10,000,  (»: 
$2,500,  because  such  amount  is  lower  than 
the  amount  determined  under  new  section 
1378(b). 

(b)  Related  amendments:  Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  2(b)  of  the  bill  amends  the  table 
of  sections  for  subchapter  S  of  chapter  1  of 
the  code. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2(b)  of  the  bill 
amends  section  1372(b)(1)  of  the  code  to 
provide  an  exception,  for  purposes  of  new 
section  1378(a),  to  the  rule  that  electing 
small  business  corporations  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  taxes  Impoeed  by  chapter  1  of  the 
code. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  2(b)  of  the  bill 
amends  section  1373(c)  of  the  code  to  provide 
for  the  subtraction  of  the  amount  of  the 
tax  impoeed  by  section  1378(a)  from  taxable 
Income  in  determining  the  corporation's  un- 
distributed taxable  Income  for  a  taxable 
year. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  2(b)  of  the  bill 
amends  section  1376(a)  of  the  code  by  adding 
a  new  paragraph  (3)  which  provides  for  the 
reduction,  for  purposes  of  such  section,  of 
the  amount  of  the  excess  of  an  electing  small 
business  corporation's  net  long-term  capital 
gain  over  Its  net  short-term  capital  loss  for 
a  taxable  year  by  the  amount  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  1378(a)   for  such  year. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  section  2(b)  of  the  bill 
amends  section  46(a)  (3)  of  the  code  to  pro- 
vide that  the  tax  Impoeed  by  section  1378(a) 
for  a  taxable  year  shall  not  be  considered  In 
determining  the  liability  for  tax  for  pur- 
poses of  the  credit  for  investment  in  cer- 
tain depreciable  property. 

(c)  Effective  date:  Subeectlon  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  2  of  the  bill  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  taxable  years  of  electing 
small  business  corpKM-atlons  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

SECTION  3.  UCKR'IONS  TO  TCRKIirATION  OF 
SUBCHAPTEB  8  EIXCTIOIf  FOR  CERTAIN  PASSIVE 
INVESTMENT     INCOME 

(a)  General  rule:  Under  section  1372(e) 
(6)  Of  existing  law,  an  election  under  section 
1372(a)  of  the  oode  is  terminated  If,  for  any 
taxable  year  of  the  corporation  for  which 
the  election  Is  In  effect,  such  corporation  has 
gross  receipts  more  than  20  percent  of  which 
is  derived  from  royalties,  rents,  dividends, 
interest,  annuities,  and  sales  or  exchanges 
of  stock  or  securities  (gross  receipts  from 
such  sales  or  exchanges  being  taken  into  ac- 
count for  piu-poees  of  par.  (6)  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  gains  therefrom ) . 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  S  of  the  bill 
amends  section   1372(e)  (6)    of  the  code  by 


changing  the  beading  of  paragraph  (5)  to 
"passive  investment  Income"  and  by  dividing 
the  paragraph  into  new  subparagraphs  (A), 
(B),  and  (C). 

New  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C)  of  section 
1372(e)  (6)  contain  the  same  general  rule  as 
existing  law.  However,  new  subparagraph 
(B)  contains  an  exception  to  the  application 
of  such  general  rule.  Subparagraph  (C)  de- 
fines the  term  "passive  Investment  Income" 
to  mean  the  same  gross  receipts  as  are  taken 
into  account  under  existing  law. 

New  subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1372(e) 
(6)  provides  that  new  subparagraph  (A) 
ahall  not  apply  to  a  taxable  year,  and  thus 
an  election  under  section  1372(a)  of  the  code 
shall  not  termliukte  for  such  year  by  reason 
of  section  1372(e)  (6)  (A)  if  (I)  such  year  la 
the  first  taxable  year  In  which  the  corpora- 
tion commenced  the  active  conduct  of  any 
trade  or  business  or  the  next  succeeding 
taxable  year,  and  (U)  the  amount  of  passive 
Investment  Income  for  such  year  Is  lees  than 
$3,000.  The  taxable  year  In  which  a  cor- 
poration commences  the  active  conduct  of  a 
new  trade  or  business  Is  not  necessarily  the 
first  year  In  which  a  corporation  commences 
the  active  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business. 
Thus,  if  a  corporation  was  engaged  in  the 
active  conduct  of  one  trade  or  business  in 
any  prior  taxable  year,  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  corporation  commences  the  active 
conduct  of  a  second  or  new  trade  or  business 
is  not  the  first  taxable  year  in  which  such 
corporation  commences  the  active  conduct 
of  any  trade  or  buslnees.  Further,  the  first 
taxable  year  In  which  a  corporation  com- 
mences the  active  conduct  of  any  trade  or 
business  is  not  necessarily  the  same  year  in 
which  a  corporation  comes  Into  existence. 

(b)  Effective  dates:  Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  of  electing  small  business 
corxmratlons  ending  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  Further,  such  amendment 
shall  also  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1962,  and  end- 
ing on  or  before  such  date  of  enactment,  if 
(1)  the  corporation  elects  to  have  such 
amendment  so  apply,  and  (2)  all  persons  (or 
their  personal  representatives)  who  were 
shareholders  of  such  corporation  at  any  time 
during  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1962,  and  ending  on  or  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  consent  to 
such  election  and  to  the  application  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill.  Such  persons  who  must 
consent  include  persons  who  are  not  share- 
holders on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
if  they  were  shareholders  during  the  pre- 
scribed period.  The  effect  of  an  election 
under  these  provisions  Is  that  a  corporation 
may  be  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion whose  election  would,  but  for  these  pro- 
visions, have  terminated  under  section 
1372(e)  (S)  of  the  code.  If  such  a  corpora- 
tion has  shareholders  or  former  shareholders 
whose  consent  is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
termination  under  section  1872(e)(1).  such 
shareholders  may  consent  to  such  election 
under  section  1372(a)  of  the  code  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaxuy  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulations.  Fur- 
ther, the  election  by  the  corporation  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the  bill  and 
the  consents  thereto  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  hie  delegate  prescribes  by 
regulations. 

SECTION    4.   REPEAL    OF   SUBCHAPTER   R 

This  is  a  new  section  added  to  the  bill  by 
your  coDunittee.  Under  existing  law  (sec. 
1361  of  the  code)  unincorporated  business 
enterprises  may  elect  to  be  taxed  as  domestic 
corporations.  Once  an  election  has  been 
made,  it  may  not  bt  revoked  and  the  unin- 
corporated buslnees  enterprise  is  thereafter 
subject  to  tax  as  a  domestic  corporation  and 
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th«  owners  are  treated  as  Its  shareholders, 
luiless  the  election  is  terminated  under  sec- 
tion 1361(f)  o(  the  code  by  reason  of  a 
change  of  ownership.  However,  under  exist- 
ing law,  parts  HI  and  IV  of  subchapter  C  of 
chapter  1  of  the  code  are  generally  not  ap. 
pUcable  to  unincorporated  business  enter- 
prises which  have  made  an  election. 

(a)  Status  pending  repeal,  new  Sections: 
Paragraph  (I)  of  section  4(a)  of  the  bill 
amends  section  1361(a)  of  the  code  to  pro- 
vide that  no  new  elections  under  section 
1361(a)  may  be  made  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bin.  However,  elections  may 
be  made  after  such  date  of  enactment  by 
unincorporated  business  enterprises  which 
have  a  valid  election  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  but  which,  because  of  the  sub- 
sequent application  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1361(f)  (relating  to  change  of  owner, 
ship),  would  no  longer  be  considered  a  do- 
mestic corporation  but  for  another  election 
under  section  1361(a). 

Transfer  to  an  actual  corporation 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4(a)  of  the  bill 
amends  section  1861(c)  of  the  code  by  de- 
leting a  reference  to  section  1361  (m);  and 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  (4)  (a)  of  the  bill 
deletes  the  provisions  of  section  1361  (m). 
Section  4(c)  of  the  bill  provides  that  these 
amendments  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
transactions  occurring  alter  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  effect  of  tliese  amendments  is  to  make 
all  of  the  provisions  of  parts  III  and  IV  of 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  1  of  the  code  (re- 
lating to  corporate  organizations,  and  reorga- 
nizations, and  Insolvency  reorganizations) 
applicable  to  a  "section  1361  corporation" 
and  Its  owners,  in  the  same  manner  as  these 
provisions  are  applicable  to  any  true  corpora- 
tion and  its  shareholders.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample. If  after  the  date  of  enactment  and  be- 
fore January  I.  1960,  the  partners  of  an  enter- 
prise, which  has  a  valid  election,  in  effect 
under  section  1361(a)  transfer  all  of  the 
assets  of  such  enterprise  to  an  actual  cor- 
poration and  receive  stock  In  proportion  to 
their  Interests  there  will  be  no  tax  on  the 
transfer  of  property  and  on  the  Issuance  of 
stock,  under  sections  368(a)(1)  and  354  of 
the  code.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  partners 
retain  money  or  property  of  the  enterprise, 
this  may  be  treated  as  "boot"  for  purposes 
of  section  366  of  the  code. 

Revocation  arui  termination  of  elections 
Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4(a)  of  the  bill 
amends  section  1361(e)  of  the  code  (relating 
to  Irrevocability  of  elections  under  section 
1361(a))  to  provide  a  reference  to  new  sec- 
tion 1361  (n)  of  the  code;  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  4(a)  of  the  bill  adds  section  1361  (n). 
Paragraph  (1)  (tf  new  section  1361  (n)  pro- 
vides that  an  election  under  section  1361(a) 
with  respect  to  an  unincorporated  busi- 
ness enterprise  may  be  revoked  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  such  enterprise  or  by  all  of  the 
partners  owning  an  Interest  In  such  enter- 
prise on  the  date  on  which  the  revocation 
is  made.  The  revocation  shall  be  made  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions. The  revocation  will  be  effective  on 
the  date  on  which  it  Is  made  unless  the  rev- 
ocation specifies  a  later  effective  date  and 
such  enterprise  shall  not  be  considered  a 
domestic  corporation  for  any  period  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  revocation. 
The  section  1361  corporation  and  Its  owners 
shall  be  treated  as  If  the  corporation  had 
distributed  Its  assets  in  a  complete  liquida- 
tion on  the  effective  date  of  the  revocation, 
unless  such  treatment  Is  inappropriate  be- 
cause of  the  applicability  of  provisions  of  the 
code  relating  to  corporate  organizations  and 
reorganizations.  Such  applicability  can  re- 
sult, for  example,  from  a  subsequent  trans- 
fer of  assets  to  an  actual  corporation. 


Paragraph  (3)  of  new  section  1341  (n)  pro- 
vides that  If  a  revocation  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  an  election  under  section  1361(a)  with 
respect  to  any  unincorporated  business  en- 
terprise is  not  effective  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968,  such  election  shall  terminate 
on  January  1,  1960,  and  such  enterprise  shall 
not  be  considered  a  domestic  corporation 
for  any  period  on  or  after  January  1,  1969. 
Of  course,  if  an  election  with  respect  to  an 
enterprise  terminates  on  or  before  December 
81,  1968.  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1361(f) ,  and  another  election  under  sec- 
tion 1361(a)  with  respect  to  such  enterprise 
Is  not  made  on  c»'  before  such  date,  section 
1361  (n)  is  not  applicable  to  such  enterprise. 
If  an  election  Is  terminated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (3)  of  new  section 
1361  (n),  the  section  1361  corporation  and 
its  owners  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  If  a  revocation  had  been  made  under 
paragraph  (I)  of  section  1361  (n),  effective 
on  January  1,  1969. 

(b)  Repeal  of  subchapter  R:  Section  4 
(b)  of  the  bill  repeals  subchapter  R  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  code,  and  all  references  thereto 
contained  in  the  code,  effective  January  1, 
1969. 


TARIFF  TREATMENT  OP  COPRA, 
PALM  NUTS,  AND  PALM-NUT  KER- 
NELS, AND  THE  OILS  CRUSHED 
THEREFROM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  983,  H.R.  6568. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  LcGisLATrvE  Clirk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6568)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  make  permanent  the  existing  tempo- 


rary suspension  of  duty  on  copra,  palm 
nuts,  and  palm-nut  kernels,  and  the  olla 
crushed  therefrom,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  ajnendment,  on  page  5, 
after  line  2.  to  strike  out: 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  headnotes  for  schedule  1, 
part  14,  subpart  B  of  such  Schedules  are 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (c) 
and  (d)  of  headnote  3  as  subparagraphs  (d) 
and  (e),  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (b)  of 
headnote  2  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  160,000  tons  during  calendar  year 
1966. 

"(c)  during  calendar  years  1966  through 
1967— 

"(1)  If  a  proclamation  has  been  issued 
pursuant  to  headnote  3  of  this  subpart. 
160,000  tons,  or 

"(11)  if  such  a  proclamation  has  not  been 
Issued,  120,000  tons,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new  headnote: 

"3.  If,  before  May  1.  1966.  the  President 
determines  that  for  the  calendar  years  1966 
through  1967  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
has  waived  its  rights  with  respect  to  copra 
under  paragraph  6  of  article  rv  of  the  re- 
vised trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
he  shall  so  proclaim." 

(b)  The  appendix  to  such  Schedules  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  Item  903.21  the 
following  new  item: 


t"   go3.  M 


Copra  providod  for  In  Itom  17S.10,  If  a  prw'rtmalion  hta  been 
Inued  puRsunnt  to  headnote  3  of  part  MB  of  schedule  1 


On  or 

Free 

1.2H 

before 

ir 

12/31/67 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  and  repeals 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  section  2(a)  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on 
or  after  January  1,  1966.  Upon  request 
therefor  filed  with  the  collector  of  custonu 
concerned  on  or  before  the  120th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
entry  or  withdrawal  of  any  such  article — 

(A)  which  was  made  after  December  31, 
1964,  and  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and 

(B)  the  liquidation  of  which  has  been 
made  without  regard  to  such  amendments, 
shall,  if  necessary  to  give  effect  to  such 
amendments  and  notwithstanding  section 
514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  be  rellquldated  and  appropri- 
ate refund  of  duty  shall  be  made. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  3(b) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  December  31,  1965. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
Sec.  3.  The  amendments  and  repeals  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  limitation  for  the  calendar 
year  1965  contained  In  headnote  2(b)  for 
schedule  1,  part  14,  subpart  B  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  in- 
creased by  28.308,955  pounds. 


( b )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 614  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  entries  during  1065  of  coco- 
nut oil.  which  Is  a  Philippine  article  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States),  shall  be  liquidated  or  re- 
llquldated in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a) .  and  appropriate  refunds  of 
duty  shall  be  made,  if  request  therefor  Is 
filed  with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  on 
or  before  the  120th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tunendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
at  the  end  of  the  bill  to  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section  4 : 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  applying  pars- 
graphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  256  (19  U.S.C 
1886)  and  section  361(b)  (19  U.S.C.  1981(b)) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1062  and  sec- 
tion 350(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C  1361(c)  (2)  (A)  — 

( 1 )  The  rates  of  duty  In  rate  column  num- 
bered 1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  as  changed  by  this  Act  shall  be 
treated  as  the  ratee  of  duty  existing  on  July 
1.  1963. 

(3)  The  rates  of  duty  in  rate  column 
numbered  3  of  such  Schedules  as  changed  by 
this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  the  rates  of  duty 
existing  on  July  1, 1934. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  very  technical  amendment,  but  one 
which  has  little  Impact.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
reduce  tariffs  to  50  percent  of  the 
amount  which  existed  on  July  1,  1962. 
In  certain  instances,  he  may  increase 
tariffs  by  50  percent  of  the  duty  which 
appUedon  July  1, 1934. 

This  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
approved  by  the  committee,  permanently 
reduces  the  tariff  on  copra,  coconut  oil, 
and  related  products.  This  amendment 
will  make  certain  that  the  rates  of  duty 
provided  by  this  act  are  the  rates  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  President  in 
cutting  or  raising  tariffs  on  these 
products. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to  and  that  the  bill  ad  amended  be 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  from  the  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
(Rept.  No.  1009)  was  Ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PUBPOSX  or  BILL  AS  AUXNDXD 

This  bill  would  make  permanent  the  duty- 
free treatment  or  lower  rates  of  duty  tem- 
porarily applicable  to  copra,  palm  nuts,  and 
palm-nut  kernels,  their  oils,  and  specified 
fatty  acids,  salts,  and  other  chemical  prod- 
ucts derived  from  the  oils.  The  temporary 
duty-free  treatment  or  lower  rates  applicable 
to  these  products  (presently  scheduled  to 
expire  June  30,  1966)  reflect  the  suspension 
ot  the  3-cent-per-pound  processing  tax  for- 
merly applicable  to  such  coaunodltles  under 
aectlon  4511  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
This  tax  was  converted  to  adi  Import  duty  in 
1963.  but  Its  suspension,  first  provided  In 
1957,  was  continued. 

In  addition  to  repealing  the  duty  equiv- 
alent of  the  former  3-cent-per-pound  proc- 
essing tax,  H.R.  6668  would  ajso  provide  relief 
with  respect  to  certain  coconut  oil  Imported 
on  or  before  Jime  11.  1965.  This  oil  was  re- 
leased from  customs  custody  as  being  within 
the  duty-free  quota  provided  for  pursuant  to 
the  Philippine  trade  agreement.  By  increas- 
ing the  quota  for  1965,  the  House  bill  would 
have  assured  relief  from  the  l-cent-per- 
pound  duty  with  respect  to  this  oil.  The 
Finance  Committee  bill  similarly  Insures 
that  this  oil  will  not  be  considered  overquota. 

PHOVIStONS  or  ROUSE  BtLL  DELETED 

Except  to  the  limited  extent  described  In 
the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  deleted  those  provisions  of  the  Hoiise 
bUl  which  would  have — 

(a)  Increased  the  1966  dvity-free  quota  for 
Philippine  coconut  oil  from  120,000  tons  to 
160,000  tons,  and 

(b)  Permitted  a  similar  Increase  in  the 
quota  for  1966  and  1967  If  tihe  President  de- 
termined that  for  these  3  years  the  Philip- 
pines had  waived  iU  rlgh«  to  preferential 
treatment  on  Philippine  copra  as  provided 
lor  under  the  Philippine  trade  agreement, 
to  such  an  event  copra  from  all  non-Com- 
munist countries  (presently  dutiable  at  1.35 
Mnts  per  pound)  could  huve  entered  the 
united  States  free  of  duty  during  1966  and 
Awo7. 

OKNERAL  RATEl<tNT 

History  of  processing  tax«s  and  duties 
■Hie  Revenue  Act  of  1934  Imposed  a  tax 
M  3  cents  per  pound  on  tfte  first  domestic 
JMtJcesslng  of  coconut  oil  a|id  combinations 


or  mixtures  containing  a  substantial  quan- 
tity of  coconut  oil.  if  the  product  of  or  pro- 
duced from  materials  the  product  of  the 
Philippines  or  any  U.S.  possession;  otherwise, 
the  tax  was  6  cents  per  pound.  A  tax  of 
3  cents  per  pound  was  also  Imposed  on  the 
first  domestic  processing  of  palm-kernel  oU 
and  palm  oU  (except  palm  oil  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  products,  tin- 
plate  or  terne  plate,  or  any  subsequent  use 
of  palm  oil  residue  resulting  from  the  manu- 
facture of  Iron  or  steel  products,  tlnplate  or 
terne  plate),  and  on  derivatives  (fatty  acids, 
salts,  etc.)  of  palm  oU  and  palm-kernel  oil. 
The  PhUlpplne  Trade  Act  of  1946  provided 
that  the  3-cent-per-pound  rate,  rather  than 
the  5-cent-per-pound  rate,  was  to  apply  to 
non-PhUlpplne  coconut  oU  during  any  period 
as  to  which  the  President  finds  that  ade- 
quate supplies  of  neither  copra  nor  coconut 
oil,  the  product  of  the  PhlUpplnee,  are  readily 
available  for  processing  in  the  United  States. 

The  processing  tax  provisions  were  carried 
over  Into  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
as  section  4511. 

In  the  1955  revised  trade  agreement  with 
the  Philippines,  the  United  States  undertook 
an  obligation  to  maintain  the  2-cent-per- 
pound  preferential  duty  differential  in  the 
"internal"  (processing)  tax  between  Phil- 
ippine coconut  oil  and  non -Philippine  oil. 
The  proportionate  differential  on  copra  la 
1.25  cents  per  pound. 

Aside  from  the  processing  taxes,  which 
were  technically  "internal"  taxes,  paragraph 
54  of  the  original  tariff  schedules  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  imposed  a  duty  of  2  cents  per 
pound  on  coconut  oil  and  a  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound  on  palm-kernel  oil  fit  for  hvunan 
consumption.  No  duty  was  Imposed  on  copra 
or  on  palm  oil.  Pursuant  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  effective 
January  1.  1948.  the  2  cent  per-pound  tariff 
on  coconut  oil  was  reduced  to  1  cent  and  the 
1-cent-per- pound  duty  on  palm-kernel  oil 
was  reduced  to  0.5  cent. 

Because  the  processing  taxes  above  referred 
to  operated  economically  as  import  duties 
(none  of  the  raw  materials.  I.e.,  copra,  palm 
nuts,  or  palm  kernels,  are  produced  in  the 
United  States) ,  they  were  assimilated  into  the 
TSUS  and  consolidated  with  regular  duties, 
where  applicable.  IRC  section  4511  was  re- 
pealed. However,  though  for  all  other  pur- 
poses the  processing  taxes  were  converted 
into  regular  Import  duties,  the  U.S.  obliga- 
tion to  the  Philippines  to  maintain  a  3-cent 
preferential  differential  in  the  "internal"  tax 
on  these  products  necessitated  the  continued 
treatment  of  those  portions  of  the  duties 
that  were  derived  from  the  processing  taxes 
as  "internal  taxes"  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Philippine  trade  agreement  (TSUS  schedule 
1,  pt.  14,  headnote  3). 

The  processing  taxes  were  Imposed  in  1934 
principally  to  protect  domestically  produced 
vegetable  oils  In  their  use  in  the  production 
of  edible  products  such  as  margarine.  Be- 
cause the  major  use  in  the  United  States  of 
coconut  oil  (the  ^irincipal  oil  Involved) 
shifted  to  the  indelible  industrial  sector 
(soaps,  detergents,  etc.)  and  because  of  the 
consequent  decline  in  competition  between 
coconut  oil  and  domestic  vegetable  oils,  the 
3-cent-per-pound  processing  tax  on  coconut 
oil  and  its  derivatives  was  suspended  in  1957 
unUl  July  1,  1960  (Public  Law  86-236,  sec. 
3).  That  legislation  was  followed  by  the 
suspension  in  1959,  also  until  July  1,  1960, 
of  the  processing  taxes  on  palm  oil  and  palm- 
kemel  oil  and  their  derivatives  (Public  Law 
86-37).  The  suspension  of  all  these  taxes 
was  continued  until  July  1,  1963  (Public  Law 
86-432),  and  further  continued  until  July  1, 
1966  (Public  Law  87-869).  The  current  sus- 
pension of  the  taxes  Is  reflected  in  part  1  of 
the  appendix  to  the  TSUS  (Items  903.30- 
903.32,  relating  to  copra;  item  903.40,  relating 
to  palm-nut  kernels  and  palm  nuts;  items 
903.43-903.49.  relating  to  coconut  oil;  Items 
903.60-903.61,    relating    to    palm-kernel    oil; 


item  903.66.  relating  to  palm  oil;  and  Items 
907.70-807.76.  Item  907.77.  and  Items  907.86- 
907.88.  relating  to  various  derivatives  of 
coconut,  palm -kernel,  or  palm  oil) . 

The  regular  duty  on  coconut  oil  (1  cent 
per  pound  since  1948)  has  remained  in  effect 
throughout  the  period  of  the  suspension  of 
the  processing  taxes,  except  with  respect  to 
Imports  of  Philippine  coconut  oil  within 
specified  quotas.  Under  the  1955  revision  of 
the  trade  agreement  with  the  Philippines, 
Philippine  coconut  oil  has  been  subject  to 
progressively  declining  duty-free  quotas, 
overquota  imports  being  subject  to  the  1- 
cent-per-pound  duty.  The  basic  quota  was 
200,000  long  tons,  which  by  1962  had  declined 
to  160,000  long  tons.  Until  1962  the  1-cent- 
per-pound  duty  on  overquota  Imports  was 
Inoperative  because  the  quotas  on  Philip- 
pine coconut  oil  exceeded  the  imports  in 
each  quota  year.  A  sharp  rise  in  U.S.  con- 
sumption in  1963  catised  the  quota  (160,000 
long  tons)  to  be  filled  by  November  1,  1963. 
The  1964  quota  (same  quantity  as  1963)  was 
filled  by  August  of  that  year.  For  the  years 
1965  through  1967  the  quota  is  reduced  to 
120,000  long  tons  per  annum.  The  1966 
quota  was  filled  in  May.  In  1968  the  duty- 
free quota  will  decline  to  80,000  long  tona 
and  will  remain  at  that  quantity  through 
1970;  for  the  years  1971-73  the  annual  quota 
will  be  40,000  long  tons;  and  on  January  1, 
1974.  all  preferential  tariff  treatment  of  Phil- 
ippine coconut  oil  is  scheduled  to  terminate. 
Thereafter  coconut  oil  from  any  non-Com- 
munist source  may  be  imported  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  upon  payment  of  the 
1-cent-per-pound  duty. 

Background  of  bill 

Coconut  oU.  palm  oil,  and  palm-kernel  oU 
Is  produced  from  copra,  palm  nuts,  and 
palm-nut  kernels,  respectively.  There  is  no 
domestic  production  of  the  materials  from 
which  the  oU  Is  produced.  The  entire  do- 
mestic supply  of  palm  and  palm-kernel  oil 
is  obtained  from  Imports.  The  U.S.  supply 
of  coconut  oil  comes  almost  in  equal  shares 
from  imported  coconut  oil  or  from  oil 
crushed  ^n  the  United  States  from  imported 
copra.  Virtually  all  of  the  Imports  (whether 
copra  or  oil)  come  from  the  Philippines.  The 
virtual  Philippine  monopoly  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket for  coconut  oil  and  copra  la  attributed 
to  the  2-cent-per-pound  preferential  duty 
differential  between  Philippine  and  non- 
Phlllppine  coconut  oil  and  the  proportionate 
differential  for  copra  of  1 .26  cents  per  pound. 

While  there  has  been  tinanimous  agree- 
ment amotig  domestic  consumers  of  coco- 
nut oU  on  the  one  hand  and  U.S.  copra 
crushers  on  the  other  hand  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  repealing  the  duty  equivalent  of 
the  original  3-cent-per-pound  tax.  there  has 
been  no  similar  consensus  as  to  the  merits  of 
any  other  change  in  the  tariff  treatment  of 
this  oU  or  of  the  copra  from  which  It  U 
crushed. 

The  Hotise  bill  attempted  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  these  two  important  seg- 
ments of  our  economy.  By  providing  an  in- 
creased duty-free  quota  for  Philippine  coco- 
nut oil  for  1966.  and  by  providing  for  con- 
tingent increases  in  1966  and  1967.  the  House 
bill  accepted  the  argument  that  the  1-cent- 
per-pound  tariff  might  cause  a  shift  In  the 
United  States  to  synthetic  oils  for  Industrial 
purposes  which  could  lead  in  time  to  In- 
creased shipments  of  Philippine  coconut  oil 
to  Europe  where  It  would  compete  directly 
with  U.S. -produced  soybean  (and  other)  oil 
In  the  edible  oil  markets. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  linking  the  Increased 
quota  to  suspension  of  the  Philippine  duty 
preference  on  copra  (1.36  cents  per  pound) 
the  House  bUl  tried  to  provide  a  benefit  for 
domestic  crushers  who  seek  additional 
sources  of  supply  for  their  raw  product, 
copra.  Because  of  their  preference  tinder 
the  trade  agreement  the  Philippines  is  vir- 
tually our  sole  supplying  country. 
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But  theee  provUlons  were  coiuidered  to  be 
of  little  benefit  by  domestic  copra  cnuhera. 
The  committee  was  advised  that  at  least 
7  years  are  needed  to  bring  new  coconut 
palms  to  producing  age  and  the  2-year  period 
provided  by  tbe  Houee  bill  would  be  Inade- 
quate to  enable  them  to  develop  new  sources 
of  supply  for  copra.  Moreover,  the  House 
provisions.  In  effect,  would  have  extended 
tariff  concessions  (In  the  form  of  higher 
duty-free  quotas)  to  the  Philippines  without 
our  receiving  any  comparable  concession  in 
return. 

Dotnestlc  consumers  similarly  found  little 
assurance  In  the  contingent  features  of  the 
House  bill.  The  Increased  quota  for  1966  and 
1867  would  have  depended  upon  action  of  a 
foreign  government  which  was  at  best  uncer- 
tain, and  which  it  might  have  found  to  be 
contrary  to  Its  own  best  long-term  Interests. 

The  committee  was  also  advised  that  en- 
larging the  duty-free  quota  for  the  Philip- 
pines would  be  inconsistent  with  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  of  stimulating  world 
trade  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  The 
Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  reported : 

"This  Government  has  consistently  sup- 
ported nondiscrimination  In  international 
trade  and  the  progressive  dismantling  of 
residual  dlscrmlnatory  measures.  Accord- 
ingly, the  trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  R^ubllc  of  the 
Philippines  provides  for  the  progressive  re- 
duction and  eventual  elimination  of  the 
duty-free  quota  on  Imports  of  Philippine 
coconut  oil,  as  well  as  of  the  preferential 
tariff  rates  on  Imports  cf  oil  Philippine 
products. 

"The  provision  of  H.R.  6568  for  a  3-yeAr 
expansion  of  the  duty-free  quota  on  imports 
of  Philippine  coconut  oil  would  not  only 
halt  but  would  reverse  this  movement  toward 
the  elimination  of  discrimination  and  would 
expand  the  trade  coverage  subject  to  prefer- 
ential tariff  treatment.  In  addition.  It  could 
precipitate  pressure  for  a  further  extension 
of  broadening  of  the  preferential  treatment 
for  Philippine  ccconut  oil  subsequent  to 
1067,  when  under  the  provisions  of  the  trade 
agreement  the  duty-free  quota  for  Philippine 
coconut  oil  would  drop  sharply  from  160,000 
to  80.000  tons." 

The  Commerce  Department  reported  sim- 
ilar views  to  the  committee,  and  It  under- 
stands they  are  shared  also  by  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Apiculture. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  concluded 
that  in  the  Interest  of  assiuing  enactznent 
of  legislation  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the 
tariff  attributable  to  the  3-cent-per-pound 
processing  tax.  It  would  be  advisable  to  limit 


th«  House  bill  to  that  objective.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  bill  deletes  those  fea- 
tures of  tbe  House  bill  which  would  have  ( 1 ) 
Increased  the  duty-free  quota  for  1965  and 
(3)  provide  for  Increased  duty-free  quotas 
for  1966  and  1967  along  with  susp)enslon  for 
those  years  of  the  U6-oent-per-f>ound  pref- 
erential tariff  on  non-Pblllpplne  copra. 

The  1965  quota 

As  already  Indicated,  under  the  Philippine 
trade  agreement,  provision  is  made  for  duty- 
free entry  for  a  progressively  diminishing 
quantity  of  Philippine  coconut  oil.  In  1963 
and  1964  the  duty-free  quota  amounted  to 
160,000  tons.  Under  present  law  for  1965 
through  1967,  the  duty-free  quota  is  120,000 
tons.  Importers  were  advised  that  the  quota 
for  1965  would  be  filled  on  or  about  June  11, 
and  ports  of  entry  were  notified  not  to  release 
Philippine  coconut  oil  duty  free  after  that 
date.  Subsequently,  in  the  fall,  it  was  found 
that  tbe  1965  quota  actually  had  been  filled 
on  May  17,  1965.  Tbe  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms advised  the  committee  by  letter  dated 
January  28,  1966,  that — 

"Between  May  17  and  June  11,  there  was 
a  total  of  28,308,955  pounds  of  coconut  oil 
that  bad  been  released  duty  free  on  which 
duty  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  would 
have  to  be  collected  for  a  total  of  (283,- 
089.55.  Tbla  Involves  shipments  covered  by 
13  separate  entries  filed  at  various  ports  of 
entry  and  covering  shipments  consigned  to  7 
Importing  firms,  which  are  subject  to  the 
payment  of  duty  averaging  from  a  low  of 
$6,550.90  to  a  high  of  (141,574.12. 

"In  view  of  the  financial  burden  that 
would  be  placed  on  these  Individual  Im- 
porters through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
in  view  of  the  pending  legislation,  HM.  6568, 
tbe  collection  of  these  duties  has  been  de- 
ferred administratively  until  June  30.  1966." 

The  House  of  Representatives,  without 
knowing  of  this  quota  problem,  and  for  com- 
pletely different  reason,  would  have  provided 
an  Increased  quota  for  1965  sufficiently  large 
to  assiu-e  that  oil  Imported  In  this  period 
would  be  wlthln-quota  oU. 

Generally,  an  importer  of  articles  sub- 
ject to  a  quota  acts  at  his  peril  when  be 
clears  the  article  through  customs.  If  It  Is 
an  absolute  quota  the  article  may  not  be  Im- 
ported under  any  circumstances  If  the 
quota  Is  filled.  On  the  other  hand.  If  a 
tariff  quota  Is  Involved,  higher  duties  may 
apply  if  the  Imported  article  should  come  In 
after  the  quota  Is  filled. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  no  one  can 
unfailingly  foretell  the  day  or  the  hour  up- 
on which  a  quuktltatlve  quota  will  fill. 
That    event    depends    upon    the    Individual 


actions  of  numerous  Independent  Importers 
at  many  ports  of  entry.  While  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  the  Importers  sbould  act  at 
their  risk  when  operating  against  a  quota.  It 
also  feels  that  the  unusual  circumstances  In- 
volved in  this  coconut  oil  situation  during 
the  limited  period  referred  to  warrant  re- 
Uef. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  bill  contains 
provisions  which  would  Increase  the  quota 
for  1965  by  28,308,955  pounds.  In  addition, 
the  committe  expects  that  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  will  continue  to  advise  all  inquirers 
of  the  status  of  a  quota,  based  upon  the  latest 
available  data.  It  also  admonishes  the 
Bureau  to  continue  .to  point  out  that  it  Is 
not  possible  to  predict  accurately  when  a 
quota  will  fill  and  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
that  any  future  entry  will  come  under  the 
quota.  Importers  should  be  strongly  cau- 
tioned that  when  they  import  against  a 
quota  they  do  so  at  their  peril. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  FRIDAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
imtil  Friday.  March  4,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til Friday,  March  4,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  2, 1966: 

Assistant  Attornet   OEmaux, 

Prank  M.  Wozencraft,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  vice  Norbert  A. 
Schlel,  resigned. 

Mitchell  Rogovln,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  vice  Louis  Ober- 
dorfer,  resigned. 

TaxASTTar   Departicxnt 

Lester  R.  Uretz,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel  in  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Serriee) ,  vice  Mitchell  Rogovln. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Corncob  Pipe  Capitol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav.  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  that  the  corncob  pipe  capltol 
of  the  world  is  located  in  my  district. 
The  home  of  Buescher's  Cob  Pipes  is  in 
Washington,  Mo.,  on  the  banlcs  of  the 
Missouri  River  where  the  corncob  pipe 
had  its  beginning  in  1869.  Prom  modest 
beginnings,  Buescher's  has  expanded  to 
a  daily  production  of  12,000  pipes  which 


are  distributed  to  some  7,000  sales  out- 
lets across  the  globe. 

Buescher's  recently  donated  1,800  pipes 
to  the  Army  for  distribution  in  Vietnam. 
Arrangements  for  shipment  of  the  pipes 
were  handled  through  Lt.  Col.  John  C. 
"Corncob"  Hughes,  a  much-decorated 
Army  ofiDcer  who  has  smoked  Washing- 
ton corncob  pipes  for  over  15  years. 
Colonel  Hughes  was  recently  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Corncob  Pipe 
Club  of  Washington  while  on  a  spealcing 
engagement  there  shortly  before  he  re- 
turned to  Vietnam. 

I  axn  happy  that  many  of  our  soldiers 
will  now  have  the  equipment  to  carry  on 
the  great  pipe-smoking  tradition  estab- 
lished by  such  varied  personalities  as 
Prance's  military  hero.  Marshal  Foch, 
former  mayor  of  New  York,  Fiorello  La 
Ouardla,  Mark  Twain,  and  Mrs.  Andrew 


Jackson  who  has  been  styled  "The  First 
Lady  of  the  Corncob  Pipe." 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  can 
also  attest  to  the  unique  pleasure  af- 
forded by  Missouri's  fine  cob  meer- 
schaums. 


The  Third  Partner  in  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.    Mr.  Speaker, 
we  In  the  89th  Congress  have  demon- 
strated, through  numerous  enactments, 
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our  firm  commitment  to  education.  We 
realize  that  today  all  Americans  must  ob- 
tain as  much  of  the  best  education  as  we 
can  provide.  Therefore  we  have  made 
great  efforts  to  strengthen  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  to  improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  In  our  colleges 
and  universities,  and  to  increase  educa- 
tional opportunity  at  all  levels.  As  we 
strengthen  our  institutions  of  education, 
however,  we  are  beconxlng  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  important  role  which  an- 
other institution  plays  in  the  educational 
and  cultural  life  of  the  country. 

The  public  library  is  truly  beconnlng 
the  partner  of  the  school  and  college  in 
the  field  of  education.  President  Ken- 
nedy recognized  this  relationship  when 
he  said: 

For  the  individual,  the  doors  to  the  school- 
house,  to  the  library,  and  to  the  college  lead 
to  the  richest  treasures  of  our  open  society. 

The  public  library  doe|,  indeed,  lead  to 
the  richest  treasures  of  our  society.  It 
Is  not  Just  a  place  where  students  and 
scholars  come  to  do  research,  where  many 
children  first  enter  the  exciting  world  of 
books,  or  where  adults  are  spending  a 
greater  portion  of  their  leisure  time. 
For  msmy  Americans  the  public  library  is 
the  means  whereby  they  continue  their 
education,  and  in  a  world  which  changes 
as  rapidly  as  ours  does,  education  must  be 
a  lifelong  process.  No  one  must  ever  say 
that  he  has  completed  his  education. 

Originally  the  Library  Services  Act 
was  designed  to'"promote  the  develop- 
ment of  public  library  service  to  rural 
areas  lacking  such  service  or  having 
greatly  inadequate  services."  But  soon 
it  became  apparent  that  library  service 
in  many  urban  areas  was  just  as  critical. 
In  1964,  therefore.  Congress  amended 
the  Library  Services  Act.  We  extended 
assistance  for  library  development  to  in- 
clude urban  as  well  as  rural  areas,  and 
added  a  new  provision.  Federal  funds 
are  now  available  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  library  buildings  in 
areas  lacking  the  facilitieB  necessary  for 
the  development  of  library  services.  In 
this  way  we  hoped  that  both  urban  and 
rural  communities  would  be  able  to  con- 
struct and  improve  their  library  facili- 
ties enabling  them  to  reach  out  to  all 
their  citizens. 

We  in  Alaska  have  long  dedicated  our 
energy  and  resources  to  develophig  li- 
brary services.  Many  of  our  Alaskan 
c(«nmunlties  are  small  and  miles  away 
from  their  nearest  neighbors.  For  these 
communiUes  the  pubUc  library  Is  the 
major  source  of  recreation  as  well  as  In- 
struction. In  spite  of  ow  great  efforts, 
however,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Library  Service  Act,  It  was  estimated  in 
1963  that  about  130,000  Alaskans  were 
still  without  local  library  service.  But 
with  the  increased  assistance  of  the  1964 
amendments  we  are  making  great 
strides. 

Federal  funds  are  enabling  the  clty- 
publlc  libraries  of  Anchorage.  Fah-banks, 
Juneau,  and  Ketchikan  to  extend  library 
service  to  their  rural  boroughs.  In  1964 
such  funds  enabled  the  city  of  Anchorage 
w  Offer  bookmobUe  and  book  deposit 
service  to  all  the  unserved  rural  areas  of 
the  borough. 


Present  plans  to  strengthen  the  public 
library  extension  Include  increasing  book 
loans  and  reference  resources,  compiling 
statistical  information,  providing  in- 
creased consultant  service,  and  helping 
In  the  establishment  of  new  libraries. 
All  of  these  plans  depend  upon  the  assist- 
ance we  can  obtain  to  supplement  our 
own  efforts.  Until  1964  Alaska  was  able 
to  match  only  the  minimum  basic  allot- 
ment under  the  Librai-y  Services  Act. 
In  1965,  however,  sifter  the  act  had  been 
amended  to  include  urban  areas  we  were 
able  to  earn  $109,480. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  States  have  made 
similar  progress  and  like  Alaska  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  if  they  continue  to  receive 
Pedersd  support.  Therefore  we  must  not 
allow  the  Library  Services  Act  to  expire 
this  June  30.  Furthermore,  if  we  are  to 
bridge  the  widening  gap  between  our 
population  growth,  our  library  needs, 
and  our  present  library  resources,  we 
must  develop  new  means  of  utilizing 
these  resources  to  their  fullest. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  12133,  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins], and  I  have  emphasized  that  sup- 
port by  introducing  a  like  bill,  H.R. 
13153.  Not  only  would  this  legislation 
continue  the  programs  of  library  serv- 
ices and  construction,  but  it  would  also 
expand  them  to  better  meet  our  urgent 
needs. 

This  bill  would  authorize  grants  to  the 
States  for  library  services  under  title  I: 
160  million  for  fiscal  year  1967 ;  $80  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968;  $100  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969;  $120  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970;  and  $150  million  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

I  hope  to  see  this  legislation  expedited 
and  enacted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 


Federal  Maritime  Commitsion  Reports  to 
House  Antitrust  Subconunitteo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  TEtE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  87th  Congress,  in  House  Report  No. 
1419,  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  filed  its  re- 
port on  an  Intensive  Investigation  Into 
antitrust  and  monopoly  problems  in  the 
U.S.  shipping  industry.  The  subcommit- 
tee's report  examined  in  detail  a  number 
of  practices  in  the  shipping  industry  that 
were  the  source  of  problems  under  the 
shipping  statutes,  and  in  addition  hi- 
volved  problems  In  their  relationship  to 
policies  of  our  antitrust  laws.  The  sub- 
committee's report  contained  recom- 
mendations to  the  Maritime  authorities 
for  implementing  action  that  would  serve 
to  resolve  some  of  these  problems. 

On  July  10, 1964.  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  through  Its  Chairman, 
John  Harllee,  submitted  a  status  rejwrt, 
as  of  June  16,  1964,  of  the  actions  that 


had  been  taken  to  implement  the  sub- 
committee's recommendations.  On  Jan- 
uary 7,  1966,  Chairman  Harllee  for- 
warded a  supplemental  report,  as  of  .De- 
cember 22,  1965,  of  additional  actions 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  FMC.  These 
reports,  and  Admiral  Harllee's  letter, 
refiect  efforts  by  the  FMC  to  administer 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  in  a  fair  and 
effective  manner  with  particular  regard 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  interest. 
In  order  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  may  be  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  FMC  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  House  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  I  sutenit  for  incorpora- 
tion In  the  Record,  Chairman  Harllee's 
January  7,  1966,  letter,  together  with  the 
status  report  of  June  16,  1964,  and  the 
supplemental  report  as  of  December  22. 
1965. 

FcDBtAi,  Mabitxme  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  7,  1966. 
Hon.  Emanuxl  Cxllkx, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  furtherance  of 
oxii  responsibility  to  keep  your  committee 
fully  Informed  of  those  activities  of  the 
Commission  which  affect  the  functions  and 
Interests  of  the  committee,  I  am  forward- 
ing herewith  an  advance  copy  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June 
30,  1965. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  supplemental  report 
showing  the  Commission's  further  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Antitrust  Subconmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary contained  in  House  Report  No.  1419, 
87th  Congress,  2d  session,  dated  March  9, 
1962.  This  report  brings  up  to  date  the 
prior  report  sent  you  with  my  letter  of  July 
10,  1964,  copy  attached  for  your  ready  ref- 
erence. 

You  can  be  assured  of  the  Commission's 
continuing  Interest  In  adminlBterlng  tbe 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  In  a  fair  and  effective 
manner,  but  with  particular  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 
••  Jorn  Harixck, 

Rear  Admiral,  V.S.  Navy  (Retired), 
Chairman. 

ftDERAL  MaRITIXK  COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  10,  1964. 
Hon.  Emanttxi.  Ceixex, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Tbe  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  feels  it  appropriate  to  re- 
port at  this  time  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Accordingly,  the 
enclosed  report  reflects  the  status  of  all  of 
the  reconunendatlons  of  the  subcommittee 
made  In  House  Report  No.  1419,  87th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  dated  March  9,  1962. 

The  Commission's  progress  In  carrying  out 
the  subcommittee's  recommendations  is  re- 
flected in  the  promulgation  of  rules.  Insti- 
tution of  formal  proceedings  and  factfind- 
ing investigations,  and  otherwise  conducting 
activities  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  rec- 
ommendations. Some  of  these  proceedings 
and  actions  have  been  completed,  while 
others  have  been  Initiated  and  are  In  active 
processing  at  this  time. 

The  Commission  Is  fully  appreciative  of 
the  significance  of  the  subcommittee's  rec- 
ommendations to  the  effective  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  regulatory  statutes 
and  Is  resolved  to  pursue  these  recommenda- 
tions to  their  conclusion. 
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To  this  end.  I  have  made  them  an  Integral 
part  of  the  program  of  the  agency  instituted 
•'  on  March  9,  1964,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
furnished  to  you.  Accordingly,  In  submit- 
ting the  enclosed  report,  I  have  Included  In 
column  three,  by  page  reference  number  to 
our  program  plan,  those  recommendations 
whose  stattu  reflected  In  column  two  re- 
quires continued  attention  or  Implementing 
action. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Commis- 
sion also  desires  at  this  time  to  advise  you 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  specific  matters 
Involving  possible  violations  of  the  shipping 
statutes,  which  were  uncovered  by  the  hear- 
ings and  activities  of  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  period  1959  through  1961.  These 
matters,  principally  covering  the  activities 
and  practices  of  common  carriers  by  water 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  conferences  of  such  carriers,  totaled  247 
of  which  178  were  referred  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  69  were  selected  for  action  by 
the  Commission  on  its  own  Initiative  after 
review  of  the  subcommittee's  testimony,  re- 
ports, and  flies. 

The  disposition  of  these  matters  has  re- 
ceived the  continuous  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission, within  the  capabUltles  of  its  lim- 
ited stafT  and  the  enlarged  responsibilities 
placed  upon  the  agency  through  enactment 
of  Public  Law  87-264  and  Public  Law  87-346 
in  the  fall  of  1961.  The  action  taken  to  date 
la  reported  herewith  : 

(a)  Twenty-six  matters  have  been  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution 
as  violations  of  the  shipping  statutes. 


(b)  One  hundred  and  eighty- two  matters 
have  been  cloeed  by  administrative  action  of 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  that  they  were 
(I)  satisfied  by  rulemaking  proceedings  or 
by  agreement  of  the  party  or  parties  to  com- 
ply with  the  statutory  requirements;  (2)  not 
subject  to  prosecution  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  since 
action  was  barred  by  provisions  of  Federal 
statutes  and  no  regulatory  purpose  would  be 
served  by  further  administrative  action  of 
the  Commission;  and  (3)  determined,  after 
investigation  of  initial  and  subsequently  de- 
veloped facU,  not  to  be  violations  of  the  stat- 
utes or  to  be  insignificant  individual  prob- 
lems which  have  long  since  been  resolved. 

(c)  Ten  matters  are  the  subject  of  formal 
proceedings  which  are  now  in  process. 

(d)  The  remaining  29  matters,  upon 
which  substantially  all  staff  work  has  been 
completed,  are  pending  the  preparation  of 
appropriate  memorandums,  of  disposition 
which  are  scheduled  for  completion  by  Au- 
g\ist  1,  1964. 

In  conclusion  you  are  advised  that  a  num- 
ber of  these  matters  represented  the  basis 
for,  and  furnished  the  specific  violations  nec- 
essary for  the  Commission  to  conduct  formal 
investigations  and  hearings  and  rulemaking 
proceedings,  which  resulted  In  the  promulga- 
tion of  decisions  and  rules  providing  not 
only  remedial  action  with  respect  to  specific 
violations,  but  also  assuring  a  more  effective 
administration  of  the  shipping  statutes  in 
the  future. 

In  this  connection,  for  example,  the  Com- 
mission (a)  instituted  an  investigation  and 


hearing  in  the  matter  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Robin 
Line,  and  others  covering  the  fixing  of  rates 
in  the  South  African  trade;  the  decision 
In  this  case,  decided  on  April  9,  1962,  held 
that  the  parties  had  operated  under  an  un- 
filed agreement  subject  to  Commission  ap- 
proval  under  secUon  15,  Shipping  Act,  I9i8 
and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  prosecution;  (b)  instituted 
an  investigation  and  hearing  in  the  matter 
of  Hohenberg  Bros.,  a  shipper,  and  States 
Marine  Steamship  Co.;  the  decision  in  this 
case,  decided  on  October  6.  1961,  held  that 
Hohenberg  knowingly  and  wlUfuUy  by  un- 
Just  means  obtained  transportation  at  leas 
than  the  applicable  tariff  rates,  and  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  prosecution;  (c)  as  a  result  of  a 
number  of  matters  developed  by  the  sub- 
conmiittee's  activities  and  newly  enacted 
provisions  of  law.  Instituted  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings In  a  number  of  areas;  e.g.,  (1)  rules 
governing  the  admission,  withdrawal,  and  ex- 
pulsion provisions  of  steamship  conference 
agreements;  (2)  rules  governing  self -policing 
sj'stems;  (3)  rules  governing  the  right  of 
independent  action  in  agreements. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  such  sup- 
plemental Information  that  may  be  desired 
and  the  Committee  can  be  assured  that  I 
will  keep  them  advised  of  our  future  progress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John   w»»t.t.«^ 
Rear    Admiral,     V.S.    Navy     {Retired), 
Chairman. 
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Recommendatiooa 


B.  Ttw  CoitrsRKNrc  Ststek 
(RecommendaUons  appear  on  pp.  388-388  of  the  report.) 

KBr01IHK.S'I>.lTION  1 

(a)  Both  the  MA  and  the  F.MC  should  make  studips  and  lake  npproprlnto 
Steps  to  resolve  problems  posed  by  foreign  domination  of  II.B.  wot«-bonio 
forplKn  comnieroe,  particularly  of  conlrmicea  pnKaged  In  such  commprce. 

(1))  Considirratloa  diould  be  given  to  cbsnges  in  conferenve  voting  procedures 


Status 


(c)  Consideration  should  be  givrn  to  encoiiraitcinont  of  a  grt-ater  nunilier  of 
U.e.-flai  Hoes  to  operate  00  csaenliol  trade  routes  so  that  tlie  American  votlmc 
bk>c  would  be  Increased. 

(d)  Every  eonfnenoe  be  required  to  maintain  a  resident  headquarters  in  the 
I  nlte<l  States  with  authority  to  deal  with  shippers'  complaints  and  information 
and  rate  adjustment  requests. 

KICOMMXNOATION  1 

There  shoald  be  Instituted  studies  of  the  overall  structure  of  steamship  con- 
isrencrs  with  a  view  toward  coosolldsthut  or  »paratlng  them  so  as  to  insure  that 
servioas  aud  votuig  structure  wiU  beuelit  the  generaj  public  and  the  steamship 


aCCOMMLNDATION  3 

(b)  Studies  shouM  he  <lirected  to  determine  whether  Inferfonfrrenee  agire- 
niciits  shoald  be  prohibiU'd.  If  permitted  jlioiild  only  he  sanctioned  when  not 
detrunental  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  Stales 

(b)  The  practice  of  having  a  single  Individual  act  as  a  clialrman  of  a  erouD  of 
conferences  should  be  prohibited. 

BICOXMSNDATION  4 

A  thoTonghgoiiig  Inteniiive  study  of  Ibe  structure  and  level  of  conference 
r..tes  should  N-  comlurtcd  which  should: 

(s)  Establish  princii)les  concerning  elements  to  be  considered  In  set  tine  rates 
and  jadging  their  bimea. 

(b)  Establish  prmciples  lor  determining  impact  of  rates  on  domestic  economy 
anil  cxiHirt  program.s,  ' 

(I  >  .\(l)ust  unfair  di.icrepanrles  between  Inbound  and  outboond  rates 

(d)  Ulve  attenUon  to  relatiooafalp  between  rates  from  United  8utes  and 
rates  feom  other  eoaotries  to  some  world  markets 

HiiiiiJ}2*V^  ""f  2*??^  *!?  ~'**'*  fa'einaklng  agreemenU  and  other  praeUces 
discriminate  againit  United  SUtes  In  connection  wtth  the  transportation  ol 
Oevemnieut-fliiaooedcemmodities.  ~«v<-»»wuu  « 


The  Commission  Institute*!  on  Oct.  22,  ige.').  Fiiclllndlng  Inve.^tigation  So.  8:  InvefrtigaUon 
Into  the  Kllccts  of  Steamsiilp  Couforencv  Organization,  Procedure,  Rules.  ReguluUons  mi 
Practices. 

The  UUtial  phases  of  this  investigation  are  well  advanced  and  hearings  we  scheduled  to 
begin  within  the  next  60  days.  Theew  tultlul  phases  havo  Included  the  (a>  contacting  by 
oorrespondeiioe  of  some  1.300  shppers  and  exporters  and  analyiing  some  l.V)  responses  to 
deUmitne  shippers'  problems  with,  and  effect  of,  oonierence  rates  and  prttctloes;  (b)  Islar- 
TMwtng  some  20  representative  snlpiKsrs  (i)lanne<l  Interview  of  some  30  to  40  more  shipperi 
was  curtailed  due  to  lack  of  available  travel  funds!;  (c)  conducting  negotiations  with  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  offldals  relative  to  tlie  preparation  of  that  agency's  appearaoce  and  exhibit! 
at  the  proceeding:  (d)  nnalizinK  K.MC  phms  as  to  its  rate  studies  to  be  introdueed  at  the  hear- 
IngB:  and  (e)  determiuing  nictliods,  techniques  and  scope  of  the  investigation  Including  the 
procedure  to  be  followed,  areas  of  investigation  to  be  exhausted  and  evidence  to  be  Introduced . 

Action  directed  to  tlie  Murillnie  Administration. 

This  matter  will  be  covered  In  a  proposed  rule  on  "Slilppcrs"  Requests  and  Complaints." 


The  objective  of  this  recommendation  was  a  considerat  ion  in  docket  1092.  This  prooeeding 
involved  t  he  approval  of  a  new  confcreuce  lu  the  Pacille  Cuu^it'Latin  American  trade,  replacing 
10  existing  conferences.  The  new  agreement  is  divided  into  S  trade  areas  (3  outbouua  and  i 
inboand),  and  only  those  carriers  »Tio  provide  service  In  tlie  particular  trade  area  may  vote 
on  rates  and  practk-es  in  that  area.  Thus,  while  t  he  new  agreement  takes  place  ol  10  existing 
agreemriits.  U  creates  what  amounts  to  i  new  contercuces  imder  a  single  administrative 
office.    Factfinding  Investigation  No.  «. 

The  objectives  of  this  reeommendntion  win  be  considered  in  Pocket  ST2:  Joint  Agreenient 
Between  the  Memlier  Lines  of  the  Far  East  Conference  imd  tlio  Paeillc  Westbound  Con- 
ference, a  formal  proceeding  before  the  Couimissiou.    Factlinding  iuvustigation  .No.  6. 


Doiket  1114:  Investigation  of  Iron  and  St<cl  Rates  Between  United  Stales,  Europe,  Japan, 
tliG  Philippines,  and  AuiOralla,  instituted  on  June  3,  1IW3.  Hearings  have  been  held  In  New 
York,  at  which  time  14  witnesses  were  nillod  and  San  Franci.sco,  wliere  another  U  witnesses 
were  called,  llosringsin  Waslihigtua  arc  planned  in  early  June  ISMat  which  time  we  antui- 
pote  calling  40  to  so  more  wltnessrx. 

Orders  piirsi;ant  to  sec.  21,  Shiuping  Act,  1918,  served  In  November  1963  and  January  1984 
npoD  8  outbound  and  8  inbound  ronterenres  and  30  Independent  eommon  carriers,  bi  ad- 
dition, letters  requested  ll>e  outlioimd  ronierenrei  and  independenU  adjust  rate  disparities 
between  inbound  and  outbound  rales  on  suiuc  or  similar  commodities. 

On  Feb.  20,  1984,  the  times  for  response  to  all  orders,  eicept  those  served  on  8  ontboond 
coafBTenees  were  postponed  pending  further  order  of  the  Commlariit.  The  8  ootbonnd 
conferences  who  were  required  to  respond  by  Mar.  2,  1964,  filed  suits  with  the  District  of 
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Be<  nimnendatiotia 


Status 


-r-*- 


(0  Effect  of  OCP  rates  npon  itECgraphic  distribution  of  American  industry 
and  on  American  cairien  In  th( 


nvestigation  of 
along  the  most 
,10  Commission 
■,  for  example. 


NoTi  — Thto  rcoommendation  his  a  direet  relationship  to  recommendation  4 
under  the  beading  of  "U.  Fedtiil  ilaritfane  Board"  isee  p  MH  of  tlie  Ceiler 
report).    Tlie  latter  recommendaikin  provides  that— 

The  Commission  should  commence  and  pursue  a  genera 
ocean  freight  rates  for  the  cartlnge  ol  principal  commoditi 
important  foreign  trade  rouioe  of  the  United  States.  ' 
should  establish  standards  and  principles  aud  determli 
whether  any  Important  freight  rates  are: 

(a)  Unjustly  dlscrliixiiistory  between  shippers  or  porta  In  violation 
of  sec.  17  of  1918  act; 

(b)  Unjostly  prejudiclsl  to  exporters  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis 
their  foreign  oompetltors  In  vkilatian  of  see.  17  of  the  set; 

(c)  Operating  to  the  detriment  of  the  ccanmeree  of  the  UiUted  States 
in  vlolatioo  of  sec.  U  of  tM  act; 

(d)  Unreasonably  prejildicial  or  disadvantageoos  from  the  standpoint 
of  any  conununlty  or  locality  or  class  of  commodity  lu  violation  ofsoc.  18 
first  of  tlie  act; 

(e)  Diserimlnatory  ag410st  American  exporteri  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  higher  for  oatbotmd  cargo  than  for  inboond  between  tiie  same 
ports  in  violatlaD  of  sec.  ai2(e)  of  the  Merchant  Marii>e  Act  of  1936;  or 

(0  Discriminatory  as  between  federaUy  improved  porta  in  tbe  United 
States  and  nearby  ports  ^v  violation  of  sec.  205  of  the  1936  act. 

REdqMMENDATlON  S 

(a)  The  FMC  should  eflectlvejy  use  Its  powers  to  prevent  and  punish  con- 
laipnce  abuses  in  their  rateniaking  power. 

(li)  The  FMC  sliould  Issue  r«»ailatlon8  and  appropriate  sanctions  spelling 
out  its  power  to  disapprove  agrottncnls  because  of  the  establishment  of  rates 
detrimental  to  the  foreign  coininarre  o(  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Commission  should  cltjely  police  the  rate  filing  provisions  of  law  to 
assure  scrupulous  adherance  to  tarins  by  conference  lines  and  that  tarifls  are 
made  available  to  the  public  uyxnx  request. 

(d)  Tlie  Commission  should  prohibit  the  delegatloD.  without  agreement  au- 
thority, of  ratemaking  authority  tc  chairman  or  committees. 

(e)  Study  shoald  lie  made  of  'temergeney  rates"  to  insure  that  they  are  not 
used  us  a  pretext  to  dlscriminalo 


RE 'dHMENDATION  S 


The  FMC  should  clearly  and 
lions,  memorandimis,  corresponjlf 
tributes  to  Its  members  should 


(hout  ambiguity  require  that  all  rules,  rcgula- 
ncc  and  minutes  thot  each  conference  dis- 
be  sent  to  tbe  Commission. 


(s)  Minutes  should  be  malntatod  fully  and  accurately,  and  promptly  tat- 
nlshed  to  the  Commission. 

(b)  Minutes  should  show  not  otily  final  actioos  but  also  matters  discussed  but 
■ot  acted  npon. 

(c)  Above  should  also  spply  to  principal's  meetings. 

((I)  .Minutes  should  be  certified  by  Chairman  as  to  their  aocmacy  and  eom- 
pletcness. 

Btf^MMKNUAnON  7 


The  FMC  should  establish  ^ 
devise  and  publish  a  form  con 
ments. 


gen#fal  standards  for  all  conferc.ice  tgreements  and 
tal  i)ng  all  minimum  requirements  for  those  agrce- 


BqcpUMEKDATlON  8 

[ 

(a)  The  FMC  should  require  p^-trnpt  filing  of  reports  of  den  lals  of  membership 
hi  eonlerenee. 

(b)  The  Coounlssian  should  sttdy  the  extent  to  which  membership  fees  and 
Mcurity  deposits  discourage  outgide  lines  from  participating  In  conferences.  If 
necessary  these  should  be  reduceil  by  order  of  the  Commission. 

EBCOVMBNnATION  • 

The  FMC  should  prohibit  conferences  from  regulating  the  btsInesE  activltks 

ol  Bgcn'.s. 


C.  Du4i 
(Recommendations  appear  on 


Rate  Aoreeuents 
dp.  390  and  391  of  the  report.) 


Additional  protectico  should 
sdmlnlitrstive  practice  or,  if  a,. 

adniinistratively  to  protect  inde i 
legislative  action  should  be  und 


RI  Z  >MMBNDATI0N  I 


OS  given  to  noneonierettoe  operators  either  by 

be,  by  legjslstkw.    If  steps  are  not  taken 

iFtiendent  operaten  from  oUueratlon,  further 

qnaken  to  do  so. 


Dfad 


RidcpMMBNDATION  2 

The  FMC  should  study  and  report  to  Congress  on  the  desirability  of  permlt- 
ung  contract  shippers  to  cancel  Uch-  contracts  on  30  days'  notice. 

R^CDUIIKNDATION  t 

,, '''he  FMC  should  establish  minimal  standards  for  dual-rate  contracts  beyond 
tnose  set  fwth  In  PubUc  Law  87-i3»6  and  should  devise  and  publish  a  basic  form 
oonttact  to  be  used  by  all  conferfaces. 


cxu- 


303— Part  i 


Ctdumbla  Circuit  Court  and  the  9th  circuit  court  for  review  of  tbe  Commission  orders  and 
for  injunctive  relief.  Tbe  courts  denied  the  applications  for  injunctive  relief.  One  case  was 
dlsmteed  on  tbe  Commlssiao's  motion  sod  the  remaining  cases  are  pending  briefs.  (Two 
sddithMial  rate  disparity  eases  have  been  filed  for  which  injunctive  relief  has  not  been 
MNiglit  since  Ihey  relate  to  the  Inbound  trade.) 

Factfinding  Investigation  No.  6:  Insofar  as  conference  rates  are  concerned. 

Faetflnding  Investigation  No.  7:  Investigation  of  Possible  Viokitions  of  tbe  Shipping  Act, 
1918.  Resulting  From  Rates  on  Plywood,  Instituted  on  Mar.  24,  1964. 

Docket  1171:  Investigation  of  Outbound  Rates  Affecting  the  Eifiortatlon  of  High-Pressure 
Boilers  (Utility  Type),  Parts  and  Related  Structural  Components,  Instituted  on  Mar.  12, 1964. 

Docket  1165:  In'vestigatlon  of  Imposition  of  Surcharge  on  Cargo  to  Manila,  Republic  of 
Philippine*,  instituted  on  Oct,  23,  1963. 

Docket  1 174 :  In  vestigatiun  o(  Freight  Kates  on  Liquor  and  Distilled  Spirits,  North  Atlantic- 
United  Kingdom  and  Baltic  Trade,  histituted  on  Mar.  17,  1964. 

Docket  10H3:  Investigation  To  Determine  Wtwtber  Rates  in  Hong  Koog,  U.  8.  Atlantic, 
and  Oulf  Trade  Are  Bo  Unreasonably  Low  as  To  Be  Detrimental  to  tbe  Commerce  of  the 
United  SUtes,  histituted  on  Dec.  10,  1962.    Uearhig  held  In  New  York  on  Apr.  21,  1964. 


The  objectives  of  these  reconunendatlons  will  be  carried  out  by  tbe  Commission  In  the 
eonduct  of,  and  deciskns  rendered  in,  the  formal  proceedings,  inveetigatloDs  and  faetflnding 

Investigations  covered  In  this  report  imder  recommendation  4  above. 

Tariff  filing  rules  have  been  published  as  proposed  rules. 

It  Is  expected  that  this  reconunendatlon  will  be  fully  covered  In  factfinding  Investigation 
No.  8. 

Factfinding  Investigation  No.  8;  Project  Rates  and  Practices  Related  Thereto,  instituted 
on  June  16, 1984,  will  substantially  cover  the  problem  raised  in  this  recommoidatlao  Insofar  as 
protect  rates  are  concerned.  Uo«-ever,  additional  study  Is  being  given  by  the  staff  to  other 
Umited  areas  of  "emergency  rates." 

-   This  recommendation  is  generally  followed  by  the  staff  In  the  processing  of  agreements  sub- 
mi  tu<d  for  Commission  approval,  insofar  as  the  submission  of  minutes  eonoenied. 

In  addition  proposed  nues  are  being  developed  and  should  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  in  the  next  30  to  60  days.  These  rules  will  cover,  esMntlally ,  each  of  tbe  points  of  this 
recommendation. 


Tlie  Commission  in  the  approval  of  agreements  process  applies  a  act  of  criteria  whidi  must 
be  met  for  particular  types  of  agreements  to  be  approved.  Although  these  criteria  and  tbe 
minimum  requirements  contained  therein  have  not  been  published,  they  have  been  furnished 
to  specific  conference."!,  a.s  appropriate. 

In  the  category  of  dual  rate  contracts,  tbe  Commission  followed  the  objectives  of  this  recom- 
mendation by  approving  substantially  imiform  contract  provisions  with  respect  to  those 
expressly  reqtiirea  by  statute;  iu  adUitiou  some  uniform  clauses  were  approved  for  optional  use 
by  tbe  parties  to  the  contract. 

The  Commission  on  Apr.  21, 1964,  approved  final  rules  on  the  "Admission,  Withdrawal  and 
Expulsion  Provisions  of  Steamship  Conference  AgreemenU."  These  rules  provide,  among 
other  things,  for  notice  to  the  F.MC  of  admission  to,  denial  of,  withdrawal  from,  and  exnoWon 
from  conference  membership.  The  rules  also,  require  that  "payment  of  an  admission  fee, 
paymentof  any  outstanding  financial  obligations  arising  from  prior  membership,  or  the  posting 
of  a  security  bond  or  deposit— be  made  |in)  expressed  terms  of  tbe  conference  agreement,  filed 
with  and  approved  by  the  Commission  *  *  *." 

Docket  873:  Investigation  of  Steamship  Conferences  Regarding  Travel  Agents— Com- 
miaslon  held  that  conferences  cannot  prevent  passenger  agenU  from  accepting  bookings  for 
nonconference  lines.  Also,  pending  docket  1189,  In  tbe  matter  of  agreement  14-19  and  clause 
11  of  agreement  14-1,  Trans-I'acilic  Freight  Conference  (covering  restriction  on  representation 
of  nonconference  vessels  by  member  lines  or  their  asenU).  This  recommendation  should 
also  be  a  matter  of  consideration  In  factfinding  Investigation  No.  6. 


Reoommendatloos  1  through  4  were  ooosldercd  by  the  Commfedon,  In  1U  deliberations  of, 
and  ^inroval  of,  dual  rate  contracts,  approved  Mar.  30,  1904,  pursuant  to  the  provisiaos  of 
Pnbltc  Law  87-346,  enacted  on  Oct.  3,  1981. 

Under  the  Commission's  approved  contracts,  shippers  afiaiiated  with  signatory  shippers 
are  given  greater  freedom  of  choice  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  themselves  be  bound  by  a 
dual  rate  contract  or  will  remain  free  to  ship  via  Independent  carriers  (they  would  have  had 
lees  freedom  under  the  more  restrictive  form  of  contract  offered  by  the  eonlereneee).  This 
Is  because  the  Commission  required  that  certain  tesU  of  eoatrol  be  met  before  alB Hates  wfn 
automatically  bound  to  dual-rale  contracts  signed  by  parent  or  affiliated  shippers. 

Continued  evaluation  of  the  dual-rate  system  will  be  made  by  the  Commtolon,  based 
upon  experience  of  carriers,  conferences,  and  shippers  tmder  the  provisions  of  the  new  con- 
tracts. If  required,  the  recommendations  will  be  further  Implemented  by  Issuance  of  Com- 
mission orders  or  by  additional  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

The  Commission  on  May  7,  1964,  reported  to  you  on  recommendation  2.  This  report 
advised  that  the  Commission  In  iU  recent  decisions  on  dual-rate  contracU  expressly  required 
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KCCOMMINDATION  « 

The  FMC  sboald  make  e  (tady  of  the  dual  rate*  esUbUshed  by  each  oooitr- 
cnoe  to  tnaun  their  rmoBihlwuM  and  noDdlacrimlnatory  nature.  Special 
attentkm  ihould  be  kItcu  to  the  diaaimlnatory  Impact  o(  the  "spread"  and  of 
protect  Hid  «nMrteoe7  rate*. 


D.  Sic.  M  and  Osntlbmkn's  Aokx>mknt8 
(Reeommendatloiu  appear  on  pp.  300  and  391  of  the  report.) 

■BCOimKNDATION   1 


fa)  8m.  18  of  the  I91S  act  should  be  TtKoroaaljr^ enforced. 


t>)  The  Commlasion  should  make  every  effort  to  ierret  out  gentlemea'f 
•CTMinenta. 


KICOMMB.NDATION  3 

(a)  The  FHC  should  use  see.  IS  power  broadly. 

(b)  The  Commlasion  should  consider  the  history  of  compliance  of  steamship 
lines  and  conferences  with  respect  to  the  shipping  laws  in  connection  with  grant- 
ing or  withholding  approval  of  sec.  IS  wreements.  Further,  this  power  snould 
be  exercised  to  insure  agreement  benefits  go  to  the  American  public  and  not 
merely  to  the  maritime  Industry  alone. 

MCOMMBNDATION  S 

Department  of  Justice  should  proaecnte  sec.  IS  violations  Irrespective  of  Com- 
mlaiion  action. 

—  (BCOMMINDATION  4 

The  Department  of  Justice,  the  maritime  agencies  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  should  study  if  sec.  IS  should  be  broadened  to  include: 

(a)  Agreements  with  parsoDS  not  now  subject  to  the  act,  vix:  railroads,  other 
eommoo  carriers,  and  certain  catcgortea  of  noncommon  carriers. 
AgNMMOta  with  shippers'  assodstions. 

(e)  AcnaoMnla  which  cover  or  afhct  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 


{?/.  _  

Btatas  generally  bat  do  not  cover  trade  emanating  from  or  destined  for  a  port  of 
the  Unlt«l  States. 

E.  Maltracticu  and  Sblt-Rboulation 

(Recommendatioiu  appear  on  pp.  3B2  and  3ta  of  the  report.) 

BKOOMMBNDATION   I 

The  FUC  should  take  fanmedlate  stepa  to  hisure  that  effective  procedural 
machinery  Is  established  by  each  conference  to  police  violations  of  conference 
icreemanta.    "Neutral  body"  system  should  be  favored. 


RBOOMMB.SDATION  i 

Each  conference  system  of  self-refulation  should  require  every  member  make 
•vallable  to  the  wlf-reculating  agency  its  files  and  records. 

UOOMMBNDATION  * 

Bach  eonhrence  self-regulating  agency  should  be  requbvd  by  the  FMC  to 
report  to  It  on  each  formal  eompTaint.  The  report  should  Include  a  deocription 
of  the  complaint,  the  finding  of  the  agency  or  coniereDce,  the  penalty  Impoaed, 
and  the  state  of  compliance  with  the  agency's  decisloii. 

KCCOMIIINDATION  « 

The  FMC  should  retain  the  right  to  review  the  record  of  any  adjudication  by  a 
coiUarenoe  self-regulating  agency. 

BKOOMMENDATION   • 

The  Commission  .should  make  unrelentlnK  Independent  efforts  to  uncover  mal- 
practices and  violations  of  the  shipping  statutes— here  and  abroad. 

mBCOMMBNDATION  • 

The  Department  of  Justice  should  maintain  scrutiny  of  malpractices  and 
prosecute  without  delay. 

F.  PmssuvATioN  or  NoNcoNrkBKNci  ConrmnoN 

(Recommendations  appear  on  pp.  888  and  396  of  the  i«port.) 

BBOOMMKNDATION   1 

The  Commlsaion  should  maintain  extreme  vigilance  in  Its  enforcement  of  see*. 
14,  IS,  16, 17,  and  »  of  the  IBIS  act.  so  as  to  Insure  that  oonlsrences  by  unlawful 
and  predatory  devices  eliminate  Independent  competition. 

BUOMMKNVAIIOM  1 

The  MartUma  Admlniatratlon  should  administer  th«  operating  subsidy  pro- 
'■'""  oflaw  so  as  to  avotd  dkcrlmlnatlng  against  American-flag  Independent 


that  all  contracts  provide  for  termination  by  shippers  upon  90-day  notice;  permit  cancella- 
tion by  shippers  effective  on  the  date  of  any  rate  increase;  and  that  conferences  give  90  days' 
notice  of  rate  increaaea,  except  In  ease  of  war  or  other  extraordinary  eondiUons.  The  report 
further  advised  that  prudence  dictates  that  we  gather  additional  expolenee  from  a  fair  trial 
of  tbeae  provisions  before  recommending  to  the  Congress  the  amendment  of  Public  Law 
87-346  to  require  that  oaati«cts  permit  cancellation  by  shippers  on  SO  days'  notice. 

With  reference  to  recommendation  4^ou  are  advised  that  factfinding  Investigation  No  8 
Project  Rates  and  Practices  Related  Thereto  Instituted  on  June  16,  1964,  will  substantlally 
eover  the  problem  raised  In  this  reeommendatloa  Insofar  as  project  rules  are  coooemed.  How- 
ever, additional  study  is  being  given  by  the  staff  to  other  limited  areas  of  "emergency  rates." 


The  FMC  follows,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  these  recommendations  with  reepeet  to  approval 
and  administration  of  see.  IS  agreements.  Further,  these  recommendations  are  adhered  (o  la 
lU  oomplianae  and  enforcement  activities,  within  the  limits  of  available  staff,  throuKli  the 
review  of  conference  minutes,  analysis  of  tariff  filings,  resolvhig  of  Informal  complaints,  con- 
duct of  field  Investigations  and  maintenance  of  surveillanoe  over  the  practices  and  activities 
of  conferences  and  independent  carriers. 

The  Commission's  experience  with  respect  to  compliance  by  steamship  lines  and  conferences 
with  the  shipping  laws  as  gained  from  the  formal  proceedings,  factfinding  Investigations  and 
other  actions  enumerated  heretofore  should  l>e  of  material  assistanoe  in  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  recommendation  and  recommendation  1  above. 


Recommendation  directed  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 


Answers  with  respect  to  recommendation  4(a)  should  be  fortbcombig  th>m  Factfinding 
Investigations  No.  4  and  No.  8:  Terminal  Practices  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ports  and  Terminal 
Practices  in  South  Atlantic  Ports  as  well  as  a  proposed  factfinding  hivestigatlon  on  OCP  rates. 

No  action  to  date. 


Rules  Issued  on  "self-policing  systems"  In  form  of  Oeneral  Order  No.  7,  dated  Aug.  22. 1961 
should  meet  the  purpose  of  this  reconunendstion.  The  rules  provided  that  conference  and 
other  rate-fixing  agreements  contain  a  provision  describing  the  method  or  system  used  by  the 
parties  In  pollcinf  the  obligations  under  the  agreement.  Including  the  procedure  for  handling 
complaints  and  the  functions  and  authority  of  every  person  having  responsibUltv  for  ad- 
ministering tlw  system. 

No  action  to  date.    Rules  would  require  modification  to  accommodate  this  recommendatiou. 


Rules  contain  a  reporting  requirement  that  does  not  go  as  far  as  this  recommendation. 
The  rule  provides  for  (1)  reporting  to  FMC  twice  a  year;  and  (2)  a  list  of  complaints  and  de- 
scription of  action  taken  thereon,  eiduding  names  of  parties. 


Rules  do  not  set  fcrth  this  as  a  requirement.  ITowever,  the  absence  of  rule  does  not  preclude 
Commission  from  exerelaing  Jorlsalction  and  reviewing  actions.  The  Commission  will  ex- 
ercise its  right  of  review  of  noords  in  conducting  its  compliance  checks  and  inveetlgatioDS  of 
conference  activitlss. 

The  Commission,  within  the  limits  of  available  staff,  devotes  constant  efforts  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  this  recommendation,  through  the  review  of  conference  meetings,  analysis  of 
tariff  filings,  resolving  of  Informal  complaints,  conduct  of  field  investigations  anomalntenance 
of  surveillance  and  practices  and  activities,  conferences,  and  independent  carriers. 

Action  directed  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 


^  ithin  available  staff,  the  FMC  has  increased  Its  efforts  to  effectuate  this  recommendation 
through  Its  IncfMsed  snrvaillanoe  activities,  institution  of  formal  investigations  and  bearings, 
factfinding  laTMtlgrtloni,  and  lasuaaos  of  sac.  31  orders. 


Action  directod  to  the  Martttans  Administration. 
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B£(  ()UMENDATIOK  3 


ifcainst  efforts  to  make  dual-rate  systems  so 
hoy  eliminate  all  independent  competition. 


EX  >  iMMUiDATION  4 


Maritime  agencies  should  use  their  powers  of  regulation  to  encourage  inde- 
pendent U.S.-flag  and  Americani-Owned  independents,  and  where  their  powers 
prove  Inadequate  to  do  so,  they  should  recommend  appropriate  legislation  to 
protect  the  independents  and  to  Hfeguard  the  interests  ol  the  American  public. 


G.  Th« 


DBKAL  MaKITUIE  BOAKO 


(Kecommcndations  appear  on  pp.  397-399  of  the  report.) 

BEt)#lUiEin>AnON  1 


The  Commission  should  establHi 
remilations  to  tmderscoie  the  ne  >  I 
objectivity,  independence,  efficl^fc; 
pers'  complaints  on  the  part  of 


Appointment  of  members  to 

The  staff  of  the  Commission 


both  administrative  procedures  and  internal 
ior  devotion  to  the  general  public  Interest, 

icy,  and  nmpatlietic  attention  toward  sliip- 

CommiaBMn  {lersoimel. 


U  (  OMMENDATION  » 


t)i(  new  Commission  should  be  made  with  care. 
should  be  augmented  by  fully  quaUficd  personnel. 


KWDMMKNOATION  S 


The  Commission  should  simplify  the  procedure  for  entertaining  informal 


complaints.    This  sliould  pcmi 


imderstaudlngs  and  minor  infratUous  without  delay  or  prohibitive  cost. 


The  Commission  sliould 
teean  freight  rates. 


The  Commission  should 
steamship  conferences. 


t  the  Commission  to  iiifomially  correct  niis- 


K^MMENDATION  « 

conl^enoe  and  pursue  a  general  investigation  of 

K4(i>XMKNDAnON  • 

eic^iae  detailed  and  conthiuing  supervision  of 


B^MMENDATION  6 

(a)  The  Commission  should  review  all  pooling  agreements  and  other  sec.  16 
agreements  to  determine  if  they  m«  active.  Inactive  agreements  should  be  for- 
mally terminated.  I 

(b)  Participants  to  all  active  agreements  other  than  conference  agreements 
ihould  be  required  to  Qlc  periodic  reports  sbowlnK  tonnages  pooled  or  otherwise 
affected,  revenues  earned  and  distributed,  sailing  schedules  adapted,  etc.  The 
Commission  should  not  permit  s^cb  agreements  to  be  employed  oy  foreign  lines 
to  coerce  American  lines. 


BI  COMMENDATION  7 


To  aid  shippers  and  carriers 
rulings,  the  Commission  should 
Commission  and  its  predecessor 


to  understand  the  Commission's  policies  and 
nuhlish  in  bound  form  all  past  decisions  of  tlie 
i^gencies. 


Bl  IPMMBNDATION   8 

Consideration  .should  be  giveil  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act  as  to- 
la) Sees.  14,  IS,  and  16  should  b«  amended  to  provide  for  penalties  against 
conferences,  conference  cliairm^n,  and  officers  and  agents  of  conferences  and 
carriers. 

(b)  The  Commission's  power^to  obtain  books  and  records  and  other  informa- 
tion sliould  be  darlfled  so  ttiat  the  Commission  has  the  right  to  obtain  such 
records  and  information  wberevKt  located  for  preliminary  invtsstigation  as  well 
ss  (or  formal  proceedings. 

('■)  The  Commission  should  t>*  given  power  to  suspend  rates  in  the  foreign 
commerce  wherever  there  is  substantial  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  rates  are  so 
unreasonably  high  or  low  as  tolbe  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Btates. 


SUtus 


The  Commission  will  in  factfinding  Investigation  No.  6  determhie  the  effect  of  rate-fixing 
authority  and  practices  of  conferences  upon  mdependent  competition  and  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

In  docket  No.  1109,  the  Commission  for  the  first  time  approved  a  dual-rate  contract  for  a 
single  independent  carrier,  tiie  Turkish  Cargo  Line.  The  approval  of  such  contract  lor  an 
independent  carrier  was  not  possible  prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law  87-340.  Also,  recom- 
mendation was  considered  in  the  approval  of  dual-rate  contracts  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-346. 


Tlie  Commission  follows  this  objective  in  its  admhiistration  of  the  regulatory  statutes.  At 
such  time  as  additional  legislation  is  required  appropriate  recommendations  will  l>e  made  to 
tbe  Congress. 

Also,  the  matter  of  independent  operators  will  be  of  vital  oousidoration  In  the  pending  fact- 
finding investigation  No.  6  and  docket  No.  1083. 


Docket  No.  11S6:  Proposed  Rule  on  Shippers'  Requests  and  Complaints,  published  on 
Nov.  1, 1963,  provides  that  the  Commission  snail  disapprove  any  agreement  after  notice  and 
liearing  on  a  finding  of  failure  or  refusal  to  adopt  and  maintain  reasonable  procedures  ior 
prompt  and  fairly  hearing  and  considering  shippers'  reauests  and  complaints.  The  proposed 
rules  furtlier  provide  that  ench  conference  and  other  body  with  rate-fixing  authority  shall 
(1)  file  a  statement  with  the  Commission,  outlining  in  detail,  its  procedure  for  handling  ship- 
pers' requests  and  complaints;  (2)  submit  reports  of  requests  and  complaints  received,  idcntit  y 
of  request,  disposition  and  if  denied,  reason  for  denial;  (3)  designate  a  resident  agent  (appli- 
cable to  conferences  and  other  bodies  under  approved  agreements  domiciled  outside  tlie  United 
States)  in  the  United  States  with  whom  slupiiers  may  lodge  their  requests  and  complaints; 
such  agent  shall  maintain  records  of  re'iuests  and  complaints  and  disposition  thereof  filed  with 
him;  (4)  include  in  their  tarills  a  provision  where  and  by  what  method  shippers  may  fiilc  their 
requests  and  complaints. 

On  Dec.  15, 1963,  Couuulsslon  directed  requests  to  conferences  (or  the  voluntary  submission 
of  comprelicnsivc  rei>orts  of  requests  and  complaints  received  by  them  during  period  July  1, 
1963,  through  Dec.  16,  1663.  "The  Commission  also  isnied  sec.  21  orders  on  Jan.  2,  1964. 
Four  actions  were  filed  with  the  courts  by  conferences  upon  whom  orders  were  served;  in- 
junctive relief  has  not  been  granted  by  tbe  courts  and  the  cases  are  now  pending  briefs. 

Tbe  Commission  follows  this  recommendation. 


Infbrmal  Amplalnt  procedure  has  been  streamlined.  Delegation  of  additional  responsi- 
bilities to  district  manager  for  the  handling  of  informal  complaints  has  been  approved,  which 
will  resolve  uiisimderstaudiug  and  miuor  iufractions  quickly  and  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 


Covered  in  this  report  under  reoonuueudations  Bl,  B2,  and  B3. 


The  report  indicates  that  specifics  In  this  regard  are  covered  In  other  recommendations  of  this 
report.  The  only  additional  pomt  made  was  tliat  the  Commission  sliould  Insure  that  its 
regulatory  activities  do  not  disaiminatorily  fall  more  heavily  on  American-fiM  lines  than 
upon  foreign  lines.  This  point  is  recognized  by  Uie  Commission  in  Uie  day-to-day  carrying 
out  of  its  mission. 

Action  will  be  taken  as  to  the  review  of  agreements  to  determine  If  they  are  active  and  to 
terminate  inactive  agreements  within  the  next  60  days.  The  undertakhig  of  this  project  has 
been  delayed  because  our  Umited  staff  has  been  required  to  devote  its  efforts  to  tlie  processing 
of  tlie  increased  ntmiber  of  agreements  filed  for  Commission  approval  luder  Public  Law 
87-346. 

No  rulemaking  action  instituted  to  date  requiring  periodic  reports.  However,  the  Com- 
mission requires  that  new  pooling  agreements,  as  a  condition  of  approval,  have  a  provision 
for  the  filing  of  aimual  reports. 

Vols.  8, 4, 5,  and  6  have  been  delivered  to  the  Government  Printing  Office:  vol.  3  was  printed 
and  bound  on  June  26,  1963,  vol.  4  was  printed  and  bound  on  Oct.  26,  1863,  and  vol.  8  was 
printed  and  bound  on  Apr.  16,  1964.  Vol.  6  has  been  forwarded  to  the  OPO  and  should  be 
printed  and  bound  by  June  15, 1964.  Vols.  3  through  6  will  cover  decisions  from  1948  through 
Aug.  11,  1961,  at  which  time  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  was  abolished. 

The  completion  of  this  project  would  have  beenrealiied  by  the  printing  and  binding  of  vol. 
7  of  the  decisions  of  the  FMC  covering  the  period  Aug.  12, 1961  to  Jan.  1 ,  1664.  This  printing 
which  was  scheduled  for  early  in  fiscal  year  1P65,  will  have  to  be  Indefinitely  delayed,  unless 
tbe  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Senate/House  conferees  restored  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  reduction  in  our  budget  request  for  the  fiscal  year. 

This  recommendation  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Commission  and  the  need  for 
additional  legislation  and/or  authority  will  be  determined  by  the  experience  acquired  through 
tbe  formal  proceedings,  factfinding  investigations,  and  other  actions  instituted,  as  covered 
heretofore  in  this  report. 
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Keoommeod&tioiia 


B.  Thx  CONnSKNCI  STmit 


(R«cammendatioiu  appear  on  pp. 


of  the  report.) 


mXOOHMEnDATION  1 

(a)  Both  the  MA  and  the  FMC  should  make  studies  and  take  appropriate 
steps  to  resolve  problems  posed  \>j  foreign  domination  o(  U.S.  wateroome 
foreign  commerce,  particularly  of  conferenoes  en(a(ed  In  snch  commerce. 

(b)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  changes  In  conference  voting  procedures. 


(d)  Every  conference  be  required  to  maintain  a  resident  headquarters  in  the 
United  States  with  authority  to  deal  with  shippers'  complaints  and  Information 
and  rate  adjustment  requests. 

KIC0HMENDAT1ON  S 

(a)  Studies  should  be  directed  to  determine  whether  intercontcrence  agree- 
ments should  be  prohibited.  If  permitted  should  only  be  sanctioned  when  not 
detrimental  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  Statea. 


BBCOMMUfDATlOM  « 

A  thoroughgoliig,  faitenslTe  study  of  the  structure  and  level  of  conference 
rates  should  be  conducted  which  should: 

(a)  Establish  prlnrlples  concerning  elements  to  be  considered  in  setting  rates 
and  judglnp  their  (almeas. 

(b)  Este.bUafa  principles  for  determining  Impact  of  rates  aa  domestic  economy 
and  export. 

(c)  Adjust  unfair  dlscrepandea  between  Inbound  and  outbound  rates 

(d)  Oive  attention  to  relationship  between  rates  from  United  States  and 
rates  lh>m  other  countries  to  some  world  markets. 

(e)  Inquire  into  manner  In  which  ratemaking  agreements  and  other  prac- 
tices discriminate  attalnst  United  Sutee  in  connection  with  the  transportation 
of  Oovemment-flnanced  oommodities. 

(0  Effect  of  OCP  rata*  upon  geographic  distribution  of  American  Industry 
and  on  American  carriers  in  thoae  trade*. 

NoTB.— This  recommendation  hat  a  direct  relationship  to  recommendation 
4  under  the  heading  of  "U.  Federal  Maritime  Board  "  (see  p.  398  of  the  Celler 
lepott).    The  latter  recommendation  provides  that: 

The  Conuniaaion  should  commence  and  pursue  a  general  investigation 
of  ocean  freight  rates  for  the  carriage  of  prfndpal  commodities  alonR  the 
most  Important  foreign  trade  routes  of  the  United  States.  The  Commls- 
aion  should  establish  standards  and  principles  and  determine,  for  eiample, 
wbe^MT  any  important  freight  rates  are: 

(a)  Unjustly  discriminatory  between  shippers  or  ports  in  violation  of 
•ec.  17  of  1916  act;  r-        t~ 

(b)  Unlustly  prejudicial  to  exporters  of  the  United  StatM  vis  a  vis 
their  foreign  competitors  In  violation  of  see.  17  of  the  act; 

(e)  Operating  to  the  detriment  of  the  oommeroe  of  the  United  States 
In  violation  of  sec.  n  of  the  act; 

<d)  Unreasonably  prejudicial  or  disadvantageous  ftxim  the  gtandpohit 
of  any  community  or  locality  or  class  of  commodity  in  violation  of  sec. 
IS  first  ol  the  act; 

(e)  DIscrlminatary  against  American  exporters  to  the  extent  that  they 
■re  higher  lor  outbound  cargo  than  lor  Inbound  t»tween  the  same  ports 
In  violation  of  see.  212(e)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1036;  or 

(0  Dlacrlmlnatory  as  between  federally  Unproved  ports  in  the  United 
Btatei  and  nearby  porta  In  vlolatkm  of  sec.  206  of  the  1886  act. 


Btato* 


The  Commission  Instituted  factfinding  invesllgaf  Ion  No.  6  into  the  effects  of  steam.iliin 
conference  organisation,  procedure,  rules,  regulations,  and  practices  upon  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  as  shown  in  our  previous  report  dated  June  16, 1964.  Hearings  to 
receive  shipper  testimony  regarding  the  desirability  of  the  conference  system  have  been  lield 
in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Sun  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Washington,  DC  An 
Interim  report  was  Issued  under  date  of  May  26, 1968,  which  is  primarily  concerned  with'stens 
the  Coinmlasion  can  now  take  to  assist  shippers,  carriers,  and  conferences  to  deal  with  (felgtit 
rate  problems. 

Additional  hearings  have  been  and  will  be  held  dealing  with  conferenfe  voting  procedures 
and  the  extent  of  any  foreign  domination  of  U.S.  waterborne  commerce.  V 

All  ratemaking  groops  are  now  required  by  the  Commission's  General  Order  No.  U,  which 
became  effective  July  9, 1968,  to  appoint  re.4aent  representatives  with  whom  shippers  located 
in  the  United  States  may  lodge  their  requests  and  complaints. 

The  objectives  of  this  recommendation  were  considered  in  Docket  872:  Joint  Agreement 
Between  the  Member  Lines  of  the  Far  East  Conference  and  the  Pacific  Westbound  Conier- 
enoe.  A  report  of  the  Ccnnmlsslan  was  Issued  July  28,  1968.  Petitions  for  reopening  and 
elarUcatlon  were  denied  by  the  Commissica  on  Nov.  1,  1968.  The  Commission  found  that 
supplementary  agreenieuta  between  the  members  of  these  conferenoee  affecting  rates,  con- 
currence procedures,  and  other  matters  were  held  to  constitute  unapproved  agreements  which 
are  required  to  tie  filed  with  the  Commission  for  approval  pursuant  to  sec.  18  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  and  ordered  the  parties  to  cease  and  desist  from  carrying  out  such  agreements  until 
filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission  concluded  that  it  could  not 
guarantee  reapproval  of  the  Joint  agreement  If  the  various  supplementary  agreements  are  filed 
for  approval,  as  the  scope,  contents,  and  procedures  carriea  out  under  these  agreement.s  are 
uncertain.  At  the  same  time  the  Commission  concluded  that  there  is  insufficient  evidence 
in  the  record  on  which  to  base  disapproval  of  the  Joint  agreement. 

The  Commission's  investigation  of  Iron  and  steel  rates  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Australia  In  docket  1114,  referred  to  In  our  previous 
report,  has  been  concluded  and  the  report  therein  .served  Dec.  6,  19fiS.    While  the  rates  in 

auestlon  were  foimd  not  to  be  unlawful,  the  Commission  held  that  "under  sec.  18(b)(5)  [o( 
le  Shipping  Act,  1916,]  when  a  rate  disparity  In  reciprocal  trades.  In  similar  ooramodiiiej 
appears,  and  when  movement  of  goods  under  the  higher  rates  has  been  Impaired  the  currier 
quoting  the  rates  must  demonstrate  that  the  disparate  rates  are  reasonable." 

Other  step*  taken  by  the  Commission  in  connection  with  this  recommendation  are  Indicated 
below: 

Docket  68-45:  Investigation  of  Ocean  Rate  Structures  In  the  Trade  Between  United  SI;Uc« 
North  Atlantic  Ports  and  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Eire,  North  Atlantic  United 
Kingdom  Freight  Conference,  Agreement  7100,  and  North  Atlantic  Westbound  FreiKht 
Association,  Agreement  8880,  was  undertaken  Dec.  9, 1965,  on  the  basis  of  studies  and  anal  >  sis 
of  Information  that  the  rate  atnicture  In  the  outbound  U.S.  trades  wore  higher  than  the 
Inbound  rate  structure  In  the  same  trade  as  contained  in  tariffs  (lied  by  the  aforesaid  rate- 
making  gnNipa.  Among  other  things,  the  Commission  will  determine  whether  any  of  the 
rates  covered  should  be  dlsappro\'ed  and  whether  any  recommendation  should  be  made  to 
Congress  to  correct  any  discriminatory  rates,  charges,  classiflcatlons.  and  practices  pursuant 
to  sec.  212(e)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1S»6.  Similar  studies  are  in  progress  to  deter- 
mine  whether  formal  investigation  in  other  worldwide  trades  is  warranted.  Factflnding 
investigation  No.  6  insofar  as  conference  rates  are  concerned. 

Factfinding  Investigation  No.  7:  Inveetlgotion  of  Poeslbic  Violations  of  the  Shipping  Ad, 
1916,  Resulting  trora  Rates  on  Plywood  was  Instituted  on  Mar.  24,  1964,  to  develop  informa- 
tion regarding  theee  rates  and  their  Impact  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Following 
the  Institution  of  this  investigation  the  plywood  interests  Informed  the  Commission  that  they 
were  negotiating  directly  with  the  steamship  conferences  (Or  lower  rates  and  requested  the 
Comniisslon  to  nold  its  Investigation  in  abeyance.  In  view  of  this  request  the  Conmiission 
has  withheld  its  investigation  pendhig  the  outcome  of  the  Industry  rale  negotiations 

Docket  1171-  Investigation  of  Outbound  Rates  Affecting  the  Exportation  of  High  Pressure 
Boilers  (Utility  Type),  Parts  and  Related  Structural  Components,  instituted  on  .Mar.  12, 
1964.  This  Investlntlon  was  instituted  to  determine  whether  the  raUs  of  the  Far  Eo.«i  Con- 
lerence,  the  River  Plate  and  Brarll  Conference  and  the  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Burma 
Conference,  on  high  pteasure  boilders,  parts  and  related  structural  components  should  l>e  dis- 
approved or  altered  by  the  Commission.  Hearings  were  held  before  a  hearing  examiner  of  tlie 
Commission,  and  the  examiner's  decision  In  the  matter  was  served  on  June  29,  1968.  Oral 
argument  licforc  the  Commission  was  concluded  on  Oct.  7, 1965,  and  the  matter  is  now  pending 
decision  by  the  Commission. 

Docket  1188:  Investigation  of  Imposition  of  Surcharge  on  Cargo  to  Manila,  Republic  ol 
PhUlpplnes,  Instituted  on  Oct.  23.  1963.  The  Commission  Instituted  this  Investigation  oo 
Its  own  motion  to  determine  the  lawfulness  of  surcharges  on  cargo  moving  from  ports  In  tlie 
United  SUtes  to  Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  under  sees.  18, 16. 17,  and  18(b)(5)  o( 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916. 

Respondents  were  Pacific  Westbound  Conference,  Far  East  Conference,  Hawaii  Orient 
Rale  Agreement,  Pacific  Star  Line,  Compegnfe  Maritime  des  Chargours  Reunls,  and  Pacific 
Navigation  System,  Inc. 

The  Commission  found  that  with  the  exception  of  newsprint  out  of  Searsport,  Maine, 
surcharges  imposed  by  tlie  respondents  on  cargo  from  the  United  States  to  Manila  were 
found  not  be  be  In  violation  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  It  was  also  found  that  resi^ndcnts 
Maersk  Line  and  Pacific  Star  Line,  by  Imposing  a  surcharge  on  newsprint  at  Searsiwrt, 
Maine,  white  they  did  not  apply  a  surcharge  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  liaTB 
demanded,  charged  and  collected  a  charge  which  was  untustly  discriminatory  between 
shippersand  ports  and  unjustl\  prejudicial  toeiportersof  the  United  Statesas  compared  with 
their  foreign  competitors  contrary  to  sec.  17  of  tlie  Shipping  Act,  1916.  On  Feb.  3,  1965,  the 
Commission  ordered  elimination  of  this  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

PaclOc  Star  hod  canceled  the  oblectlonable  surcharge  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  Commis- 
sion '8  order.  Morrsk  Line,  a  member  of  the  Far  East  Conferenee,  could  not  obtain  exemption 
from  the  conference  requirement  to  assess  the  sureharge.  1  he  Commission  moved  to  have 
Its  order  enforced  by  the  court,  bat  the  court  declined.  Tbe  Commission  again  pursued  the 
matter  by  laiaing  order  to  tbe  Far  East  Conference  under  Its  docket  68-29,  served  Aug.  II, 
1968.  to  show  cause  why  Searsport  should  not  be  removed  from  the  trading  range  of  tlie  con- 
ference agreement.  But,  the  court  has  acted  to  stay  the  order  pending  bearing  of  tbe  matter 
on  Its  merits.    The  matter  Is  now  pending  such  hearing. 

Docket  1 174 :  Investigation  of  Freight  Rates  on  Liquor  and  Distilled  Spirits,  North  Atlantic- 
United  KIndom  and  Baltic  Trade,  Instituted  on  Mar.  17,  1964.  Prior  to  hearings  in  the 
matter,  the  North  Atlantic-United  Kingdom  Freight  Conference  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Westbound  Freight  .Association  so  adjusted  their  rates  as  to  remove  any  basis  for  investigating 
sold  rates.  By  order  of  the  Commission  dated  Apr.  9, 1964,  the  proceeding  was  dismissed  as 
to  wld  eoaferenees  and  carriers. 
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Supplemental  report  at  of  pec.  St,  1965 — Recommendatione  of  the  Antitrust  SuheommiUee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of 

Representatives,  87th  Cong.,  H.R.  H19 — Continued 


ReMnunendations 


BXC  )  <MENDAnON  S 

(c)  The  Commission  should  clo^ly  police  the  rate  filing  provisions  of  law  to 
assure  scrupulous  adherence  to  tirins  by  conference  lines  and  that  tariffs  are 
made  available  to  the  public  upoi)  Request. 

i 
(e)  Study  should  be  made  of  "Emergency  rates"  to  instve  that  they  are  not 
nsed  as  pretext  to  discriminate. 


BEC  OVMENDATION  6 

The  FMC  should  clearly  and  \rthout  ambiguity  require  that  all  rules,  regu- 
lations, memoranda,  correspondence  and  minutes  that  each  conference  distrib- 
utes to  its  members  should  also  bt  Bent  to  the  Commission. 

(a)  Minutes  should  be  mahitaiiied  fully  and  acciu-ately,  and  promptly  fur- 
nlslwd  to  the  Commission. 

(b)  Minutes  should  show  not  pnly  final  actions  but  also  matters  discussed 
bat  not  acted  uiton.  ' 

(c)  Above  should  also  apply  tolm-lnclpal's  meetings. 

(d)  Minutes  should  be  certified  by  c:liairman  as  to  their  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness. 

BE()QM>IENDATION  7 

The  FMC  should  establish  general  standards  for  all  conference  agreements 
and  devise  and  publish  a  form  cotnaining  all  minimum  requirements  for  those 
agreements.  { 

BEdCIMMENDATION  S 

The  FMC  should  prohibit  con^^enoes  from  regulating  the  business  activities 
ol  agents. 


C.  Dva:  .  Rate  Aobeehe.vts 
(Recommendations  appear  on  ]  i^.  390  and  311  of  tbe  report.) 

BEdOMUENDAnON  1 

Additional  protection  should  1^  given  to  nonconference  operators  either  by 
administrative  practice  or,  if  nei4  be,  by  legislation.  If  steps  are  not  taken 
administratively  to  protect  indaiiendent  operators  from  obliteration,  further 
legislative  action  should  be  imde|tsken  to  do  so. 

1 

BE^dUMENDATION  S 


■'t 


The  FMC  should  establish  mi4itna]  standards  for  dual-rate  contracts  beyond 
thoee  set  forth  in  Public  Law  87-M6  and  should  devise  and  publish  a  basic  form 
contract  to  be  used  by  all  conferences. 

O.  The  FaitEBAL  Mabithie  Board 

(Recommendations  appear  on  \iip.  397-399  of  the  report.) 

BEfOMUENDATION  1 

The  Commission  should  estaiSsh  both  administrative  procedures  and  in- 
ternal regulations  to  underscore  the  need  for  devotion  to  the  general  public 
Interest,  objectivity,  independeace,  eflkiency  and  sympathetic  attention 
toward  shippers'  complaints  on  |he  part  of  all  Coimnlssion  persoimcl. 


Stattis 


(a)  The  Commission  should  ., 
Weements  to  determine  If  the' 
•orinally  terminated. 


RE  M  IMMENDATIOM 


r^^iew  all  pooling  agreements  and  other  sec.  15 
are  active.    Inactive  agreements  sliould  be 


RECOMUENDATION  7 


_  ^°  aid  shippers  and  carriers  (o  understand  the  Commission's  policies  and 
rulings  the  Commission  should  publish  in  bound  form  all  past  decisions  of  the 
i-ommisslon  and  its  predecesMir  ftgencies. 


Respondent  independent  carriers  (States  Marine  Lines,  Inc.,  Global  Bulk  Transport,  Inc., 
and  Isthmian  Lines,  Inc.)  also  adjusted  their  rates  so  as  to  remove  any  basis  (ra-  continuing 
the  Investigation  with  respect  to  them.  By  order  of  the  Commission  dated  May  26,  1964, 
the  proceeding  was  dismissed  as  to  said  carriers. 

Later,  the  North  Atlantic  Baltic  Freight  Conference  and  the  Scandinavian  Baltic/U.S. 
North  Atlantic  Westbound  Freight  Conference  so  adjusted  their  rates  as  to  remove  any  basU 
(or  continuing  the  investigation.  Since  all  other  respondents  to  this  proceeding  had  been 
previously  dismissed,  this  proceeding  was  discontinued  pursuant  to  notice  served  July  17, 
1964. 

Docket  1083:  Investigation  to  Determine  Whether  Rates  in  Hong  Kong/U.S.  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Trade  are  so  Unreasonably  Low  as  To  Be  Detrimental  to  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
Statec,  instituted  on  Dec.  10, 1962.  Hearings  before  an  examiner  of  the  Commission  were  held 
to  determine  whether  any  rate  In  this  trade  Is  so  unreasonably  low  as  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United  Stales  in  violation  of  sec.  18(b)(8)  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916. 
The  subpena  authority  of  the  Commission  was  challenged  by  respondents  and  the  matter 
is  now  pending  the  outcome  of  an  appeal  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

On  May  27,  1968,  the  Commission  published  In  the  Federal  Register  General  Order  No. 
13  setting  forth  final  rules  governing  the  filing  of  tariffs  by  common  carrfers  by  water  and  by 
conferences  of  such  carriers  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  These  rules  became 
effective  July  1,  1965.  On  or  after  Jan.  1,  1966,  all  tariffs  and  amendments  thereto  must  in 
all  respect  conform  with  the  requirements  of  General  Order  No.  13. 

Factfinding  Investigation  No.  8:  Project  Rates  and  Practices  Related  Thereto  was  instituted 
on  June  16, 1964.  TiiereportofthehivestigatingcMcerwasmadeon  May  24,  1968.  Thisreport 
does  not  conclude  that  the  use  of  project  rates  is  detrhnental  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act.  However,  the  report  concluded 
that  additional  study  by  the  Commission's  staff  may  be  desirable  to  consider  the  adoption 
of  proposed  standard  rules  governing  the  establishment  of  such  rates  In  order  to  maintain 
survelllanoe  over  the  present  practices  related  to  project  rates  and  to  resolve  the  possibility 
of  any  discrimination  and  preference  between  shippers. 

This  recommendation  is  fully  covered  by  a  pendhig  rulemakhig  proceeding  In  docket  1194. 
Proposed  rules  published  in  the  Federal  Register  Aug.  6,  1964.  elicited  comments  from  more 
than  100  parties.  Oral  argument  on  the  proposed  rules  was  had  on  Oct.  20,  1968.  On  tlie 
basis  of  the  filed  comments  and  the  oral  argtmient,  final  rules  are  now  behig  prepared  for 
publication  in  early  1966. 


This  recommendation  is  now  being  Implemented  by  the  preparation  of  a  proposed  rule- 
maldng  proceeding.  The  proposed  rules  will  set  guidelines  and  standards  for  the  filing, 
format,  and  control  of  all  agreements,  Including  conference  agreements.  It  will  also  contain 
various  forms  of  agreements  which  will  assure  as  much  uniformity  as  possible  and  will  penult 
speedy  consideration  by  the  Commission  and  its  staff. 

In  docket  873,  decided  Feb.  19, 1964,  the  Commission  found  that  conferences  cannot  prevent 
passenger  agents  from  acting  as  agents  (or  nonconference  lines  when  they  are  also  agents  (or 
conference  lines.  On  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, the  court,  In  Swediih-Amtrican  Lint,  et  al.  v.  Federal  Maritime  Committion,  381  F.2d  766. 
remanded  the  case  to  the  Commission  with  directions  "that  either  an  adequately  supported 
ultimate  finding  be  made  which  warrants  disapproval  under  the  statute,  or  If  no  such  finding 
can  be  made  on  the  record,  that  the  tying  rule  be  approved  as  directed  by  46  U.8.C.  814. 
Further  action  by  the  Commission  is  now  being  studied. 


In  considering  new  dual-rate  systems  and  in  revfewlng  approved  systems,  the  Commission 
gives  serious  consideration  to  the  impact  of  such  systems  on  the  independent  carriers  in  the 
trade.  We  have  already  approved  a  dual-rate  system  (or  one  independent  and  are  presently 
considering  the  application  of  another. 


Also,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  final  rule,  setting  forth  guidelines,  standards,  and  criteria  for 
dual-rate  contracts,  with  approved  forms  of  contracts,  will  be  publislied  early  in  1966.  This 
project  Is  l>elng  handled  as  a  priority  item. 


On  June  18,  1965,  the  Commission  Issued  its  General  Order  No.  14  covering  the  rules  on 
shippers'  requests  and  complaints.  The  rules  provide  that  each  conference  and  otlier  body 
with  ratp-fixing  authority  shall  (1)  file  a  statement  with  the  Commission,  outlining  in  detail, 
its  proce<lure  for  handling  shippers,  requests  and  complaints;  (2)  submit  reports  of  requests 
and  complaints  received,  identi(y  or  request  disposition,  and  l(  denied,  reason  for  denial;  (8) 
designate  a  resident  agent  (applicable  to  conferences  and  other  liodies  under  approved  agree- 
ments domiciled  outside  the  United  States)  in  the  United  Statea  with  whom  shippers  may 
lodge  their  requests  and  complaints;  such  agent  shall  maintain  records  of  requests  and  oom- 
plamts  and  disposition  thereof  tiled  with  him;  (4)  mcluded  in  their  tariffs  a  provision  where 
and  by  what  method  shippers  may  file  their  requests  and  complaints.  The  rules  have  not 
been  in  effect  long  enough  lor  the  Commission  to  evaluate  their  efficacy. 

A  thorough  review  of  all  agreements,  beginning  with  No.  1  has  been  completed.  It  has 
been  deto'mlned  that  all  Inactive  agreements,  other  than  a  few,  have  been  terminated.  The 
lew  remaining  are  under  study  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  may  also  be  terminated. 
Our  current  records  can  now  acooimt  lor  every  approved  agreement. 

In  addition  to  the  Information  prevkHisly  reported  regardhig  publication  of  the  Commis- 
sion's decisions,  vol.  7  covering  the  period  September  1961  to  February  1964  was  published  in 
November  1965.    Additional  volumes  will  be  published  as  tbe  need  arises. 
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lalirfOTtramMtal  ConmittM  (or 
Eoropeaa  Migratiea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUANUEL  CELLER 

or  mw  TOBX 

IN  THX  HOUSK  Of  RXFRKSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  JiuUclary  have 
represented  the  Congress  at  every  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  since 
Its  birth  In  Brussels  in  1951.  In  fact.  It 
was  through  the  Initiative  of  members  of 
this  committee  that  ICEM  was  conceived. 

The  24th  session  of  the  Council  of 
ICEM,  which  met  In  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  December  1,  1965,  was  attended 
by  the  Honorable  Willujc  M.  McCul- 
LOCB,  the  Honorable  Fume  Chslt.  the 
Honorable  Prrxm  W.  RoDnfo,  Jr.,  the 
Honorable  Bykoh  O.  Rocns,  the  Honor- 
able Haiold  Dohohttx,  and  the  Honor- 
able Clark  MacOrxoor.  The  Honorable 
Edward  M.  KxmnDT,  representing  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  also 
attended. 

It  was  Indeed  fitting  that  members  of 
this  delegation  were  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  Council  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1965,  the  date  that  the  new  immi- 
gration law  became  effective.  I  should 
therefore,  like  to  enclose  statements  of 
our  dlsUiigulshed  representatives  as  well 
as  a  statement  by  the  Honorable  Abba  P. 
Schwartz,  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  who  was  the  UB.  delegate  to 
ICEM. 

The  statements  follow : 
IirrmaoTBuncxMTAL   Coicicrmes  fob   Kubo- 

rmAM    MxoKATiOM — 24th    Scosion    of    thx 

COVH^fL.   DaCXKBBK    1,    IMS,   QUfXVA 

(Statement*  by  Hon.  Abb*  P.  Schwarts,  Sen- 
ator Sdwabo   M.   Kxnkkdt,   Congreasman 
Prm  W.  RoDiNO,  and  Congreasman  W.  M. 
McCuixocH,  UJB.  delegation) 
Mr.  ScRWARTB,  n.S.  delegation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, memben  of  tbe  Coundl,  It  la  a  pleaa- 
ure  to  be  present  at  this  a4th  seaalon  of  the 
Council.    First  let  me  make  some  general 
observations  on  the  activities  of  the  Migra- 
tion Committee. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Migration  Committee 
>•  approaching  Its  15th  year.  Since  It  was 
founded  In  1961.  It  has  transported  over 
1.400,000  persons  to  oversea  countries  of  re- 
settlement. Including  more  than  600,000 
refugees.  This  record  of  accomplishment 
speaks  for  Itself.  It  Is  one  of  which  this 
CotmcU  should  be  proud. 

We  all  recognlae  that  economic  develop- 
ments In  Kurope  since  1961  have  necessi- 
tated certain  adjustments  in  the  program 
ot  the  committee.  However,  ICKMs  tradi- 
tional role  of  providing  assistance  to  refu- 
gees continues.  In  our  opinion,  to  be  the 
fundamental  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  In  the  operations.  And, 
In  this  connection,  I  would  Uke  to  empha- 
■tse  my  country's  concern  In  the  importance 
of  maintaining  liberal  asylum  policies  for 
refugees,  and  for  ICXM*b  sssnntlsl  role  In 
tacimatlng  the  reeetUement  oC  refugees  out 
of  asylum  areas. 

For  some  time  the  XJB.  Oovemment.  which 
hIelocleaUy  has  followed  a  Ubaral  poUcy  of 
aeytam  to  istugsee,  has  been  deeply  oon- 
oemed  about  the  deterioration  c<   asylum 


poUdea  In  certain  areas.  We  found  It  par- 
ticularly ilgntficant  that  the  OoBsuItatlve 
Assembly  at  the  Council  of  Kurope  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  passed  a  resolution  urging  gov- 
ernments to  adopt  a  more  liberal  asylum 
policy.  It  Is  equally  significant  that  the 
International  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
at  a  recent  conference  here  in  Oeneva 
deMned  it  necessary  to  pass  a  similar  resolu- 
tion. 

I  would  empha^ze  that  If  the  doors  of 
asylum  are  tightened  or  closed  there  will  be 
no  need  for  lEM  to  seek  resettlement  oppor- 
tunities for  refugees,  nor  will  there  be  any 
need  to  seek  material  assistance  for  such 
refugees  because,  without  a  place  of  asylxim. 
the  future  of  the  refugee  Is  not  In  the  coun- 
try of  asylum  but  In  the  country  to  which  he 
la  thrown  back. 

As  Dr.  Haveman  pointed  out  in  his  opening 
statement  to  the  Council.  ICEM  Is  the  only 
International  organization  which  has  the 
responsibility  for  moving  Kxiropean  refugees. 
It  Is  vital  that  this  mechanism  be  firmly 
maintained. 

In  connection  with  ICEM's  traditional 
program  on  behalf  of  refugees.  I  know 
that  this  Council  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  the  new  Uj9.  immigration  law 
which  becomes  effective  today  makes  perma- 
nent provision  for  the  admission  of  10.200 
refugees  annually  under  a  broad  definition 
of  refugee.  This  refugee  provision  In  our 
basic  law  Is  over  and  above  the  action  which 
my  Government  is  now  taking  In  granting 
asylum  to  many  thousands  of  Cuban 
refugees. 

I  was  very  Interested  In  the  discussion 
which  took  place  In  this  Council  on  Monday 
on  refugee  problems,  and  particularly  grati- 
fied to  hear  the  statement  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Holy  See  and  his  announcement 
of  a  special  contribution  to  ICEM  for  the 
benefit  of  refugees  and  family  reunion  cases. 

The  statement  of  the  representative  of 
Luxembourg  regarding  fundralslng  efforts  in 
his  country  for  the  benefit  of  refugees  Is  a 
further  source  of  encouragement. 

My  delegation  would  also  like  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  program  which  Is  being 
initiated  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  raise  funds  to  finance  the 
transportation  of  refugees  by  ICEM  through 
the  Issuance  of  a  special  stamp  bearing  the 
Queen's  signature.  As  Mr.  Warren  informed 
the  Executive  Committee  last  week,  we  rec- 
ognize that  this  action  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands  Is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
Netherlands  Oovemment,  and  Is  Just  another 
expression  of  the  concern  of  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands  for  the  fate  of  refugees. 
My  delegation  feels  that  It  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate If  the  moneys  received  from  varlovis 
fundralslng  efforts  In  the  private  sector  were 
to  be  established  In  a  special  fund  known  as 
the  Queen  Juliana  Fund,  provided,  of  course, 
that  this  suggestion  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  extensive  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  during  this  session  dealing  with  the 
Director's  efforts  to  Improve  and  expand 
ICEM's  program  for  providing  semiskilled 
workers  for  Latin  America  Is  also  a  matter  of 
vital  concern  to  my  Government.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  all  governments  wlU  agree  In  prin- 
ciple to  the  efforts  which  are  now  underway, 
and  will  also  find  It  possible  to  provide  the 
essential  financial  assistance  which  is  re- 
quired so  that  this  program  to  benefit  Latin 
America  will  be  carried  forward  successfully. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  many  members 
of  this  CouncU  are  aware  that,  since  the 
initial  meeting  of  ICKM  In  Brussels  in  1061, 
the  United  State*  has  always  Included  In  its 
delegation  distinguished  Member*  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Neither  Mr. 
Warren  nor  I,  who  were  both  present  at 
BrusseU,  recall  that  the  U3.  delegation  has 
ever  included  a  more  distinguished  groiq>  of 
Members  ol  our  Cottgreas  than  are  present 
here  today. 


They  are  Congressman  Wiluak  McCttl- 
LOCR,  of  Oblo,  Congressman  Perm  W.  Bo- 
DiNO,  of  New  Jersey,  Congreesmaji  Akch  A 
MooRK,  Jb..  of  West  Virginia,  Congreasman 
Clabk  MacObboob,  of  Minnesota,  Oongreu- 
man  Btbon  Roobbs,  of  Colorado,  and  Con- 
gressman Habold  D.  DOMOHxni,  at  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Senator  Edwabd  M.  Kknnbot, 
of  Massachusetta. 

The  Department  of  State  which  bears  the 
principal  reeponalblllty  for  the  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  ICEM  attachea  great  significance 
to  the  presence  of  Membera  of  Congress  In 
our  delegation,  becaiiae  they  give  added  rep- 
resentation of  the  American  people,  and  by 
th^  presence  express  the  concern  of  the 
American  people  for  the  basic  objectives  of 
ICEM  which  are  resettlement  of  refugees, 
reuniting  of  families,  assistance  to  our  sis-' 
ter  Latin  American  Republics  in  selective 
migration,  and  the  movement  of  national 
migrants  to  new  homes  overseas  where  they 
can  enjoy  a  good  and  productive  life. 

It  Is  e^>eclally  gratifying  to  us  that  tbt 
Members  of  Congress  in  our  delegation  sr* 
with  ua  today  because  this  Is  a  very  Impor- 
tant day.  affecting  not  only  the  lives  of  many 
American  families  but  of  many  nationals  of 
other  countries  represented  at  this  council 
session.  This  day.  December  1.  196S,  Is  Im- 
portant because  our  new  nondiscriminatory 
Immigration  law  becomes  effective  today. 
The  Membera  of  Congress  who  are  present 
here  are  In  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  tliat  legislation. 

Congreaaman  EnAKtrEL  Cbixkb,  chalnnan 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representativea,  had  expected  to  be  able  to 
be  present  today.  Unfortunately,  he  has 
been  unavoidably  detained  in  the  United 
States  and  has  asked  that  I  convey  to  the 
Council  his  very  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  this  meeting.  Together  with  members 
of  our  delegation  who  are  present.  Congress- 
man Ctlxxm  worked  energetically  to  bring 
about  the  enactment  of  our  new  Immigra- 
tion reform  bill.  In  his  absence.  Congress- 
man WnxiAM  McCuixocR.  of  Ohio,  la  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives.  He  wlU 
address  the  CouncU  later  in  the  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  recall  that  in 
October  of  1963  at  a  session  of  this  Council 
I  had  the  personal  privilege  of  conveying 
to  the  Council  a  special  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  that  mes- 
sage President  Kennedy  asked  that  I  bring. 
and  I  quote  "to  the  attention  of  the  Council 
the  new  Immigration  legislation  which  I 
recommended  to  the  Congreee.  Tills  would 
perpetuate  our  policy  at  effecting  the  re- 
uniting of  families  and  admitting  refugees 
and  immigrants  without  discrimination  : 
matters  which  I  know  are  of  deep  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  Migration  Conunlt- 
tee." 

President  Kennedy  in  that  message  also 
said,  "On  previous  occasions  I  have  referred 
to  ICEMs  potential  for  aaalstlng  Latin 
American  countries  In  selecting,  recruiting 
and  receiving  the  skUled  and  semi&kllled 
Unmlgrants  who  can  contribute  so  much  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  economy 
of  these  countries.  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  urge  your  colleagues  in  the  Council  to 
continue  to  develop  and  expand  ICEM's  ef- 
forts in  this  are*  which  hold  such  promise 
for  Latin  America." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  a  coincidence  that 
on  this  date.  December  1.  1966,  when  our 
new  immigration  law  Is  taking  effect.  Sena- 
tor Edward  M.  Kknnbdt.  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  K»- 
ci4>ees.  U  here  with  us.  It  is  not  a  coin- 
cidence because  Senator  JSMmnoT.  like  am 
Ute  President  Kennedy,  has  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing concern  for  the  fate  of  refugees  and  in- 
deed for  *U  dla*dv*ntaged  people.  Like  the 
other  oongresBlonal  members  of  our  d^ 
gatlon.  Senator  Kxtntmrr  played  •  key  rds 
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In  bringing  to  reality  the  iiiimlgratlon  leg- 
islation which  President  Klexinedy  referred 
to  in  his  message  of  October  1963.  It  Is 
now  my  very  personal  pleasure  to  Introduce 
to  the  Council  Senator  Edwabd  M.  Ksnnbdt. 
ot  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Kbnnkdt  (U.S.  delegation).  Mr.  Chair- 
man, members  of  the  Council,  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  mem- 
bers of  delegatlona,  members  of  the  public, 
this  Is  the  first  time  that  I  Have  attended  a 
session  of  this  Council.  But  I  come  here  well 
acquainted  with  your  work,  »  friend  of  yoiir 
purposes,  and  an  admirer  <>1  your  achieve- 
ments. 

I  am.  aa  Mr.  Schwartz  has  mentioned, 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Subconamlttee 
on  Refugees  and  Escapees.  Since  your 
founding  in  1961.  that  subcommittee  has 
supported  the  work  of  ICEM.  We  know  the 
role  you  have  played  In  helping  almost  640.- 
000  refugees  begin  their  llvee  again  In  new 
countries.  We  are  aware  of  your  great  con- 
tribution In  facilitating  the  Immense  waves 
of  national  migration.  My  colleagues  Join 
me  In  saluting  these  achievements. 

Presdent  Kennedy  had  hlgjb  regard  for  this 
Covmcll.  He  appreciated  the  unique  and  cre- 
ative role  ICEM  has  in  assistiing  the  develop- 
ing partnership  between  Europe  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Some  of  you  may  re- 
call bis  speech  In  July  19^3,  calling  for  a 
declaration  of  Interdependence  among  the 
nations  of  the  Atlantic  Community.  He  felt 
that  all  of  our  countries  wene  on  the  thresh- 
old of  their  greatest  growth' — economically. 
socially,  politically,  splrlttiBlly.  President 
Kennedy  Invited  ua  to  cro^  the  threshold, 
to  strengthen  our  partnership,  and  to  build 
a  prosperous  community  of  Independent  na- 
tions. I 

ICEM  is  a  child  of  thl$  ideal — and  an 
effective  Instrument  to  hel^  In  its  achieve- 
ment. I  come  from  a  country  whose  great- 
est treasure  has  been  the  courage,  dreams 
and  ambitions  of  millions'  of  people  who 
have  left  their  native  lands  to  find  new 
opportunity  for  themselves  and  their  chU- 
dren.  ICEM  is  the  modern  symbol  of  that 
continuing  migration.  It  It  a  beacon  for 
the  homeless.  It  Is  ai  altlrmatlon  by  its 
member  governments  that  freedom  of  move- 
ment la  an  Indispensable  part  of  human 
liberty  and   national    prognoes. 

I  listened  yesterday  with  great  Interest 
to  the  discussions  In  thla  Council  of  Its 
programs  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
economic  development  of  Latin  America 
through  migration.  Anyone  who  reads  the 
Director's  report  on  "the  first  50  cases  of 
selective  migration  in  1965*'  has  to  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  potential  Of  this  program. 
The  human  resources  you  make  available 
are  the  foxmdatlon  of  the  pyramid  of  de- 
velopment. 

We  can  build  schools  blit  they  will  be 
useless  without  the  teacherj  to  Instruct  the 
children  who  need  them.  \ye  can  plan  high- 
ways but  they  wiu  not  be  hunt  without  the 
engineers  who  can  create  thpm.  We  can  talk 
about  land  reform  but  It  will  not  work  unless 
we  can  and  the  technicians  to  teach  the  new 
methods  of  agriculture  and  Irrigation.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  611  of  the  other 
programs  of  assistance  supported  by  the 
United  SUtes.  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
other  International  agencies  are  given  a 
better  chance  to  succeed  because  of  your 
Interest. 

I  would  make  a  modest  suggestion.  In 
both  Montevideo  and  Madrid,  you  confronted 
the  need  for  coordination  of  effort  with  agen- 
cies already  In  the  field.  You  might  benefit 
greaUy  by  adding  the  Peace  Corps— both  the 
American  and  the  International  Peace 
Corps— to  that  lUt  of  consultants.  They 
can  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  invaluable 
experience  In  recruitment  and  personnel 
evaluaUon— and  no  other  group  has  closer 
contact  with  the  needs  anU  posslbUltles  of 
the  people  they  serve. 


My  Government  ha*  contributed  gen- 
erously to  the  ICEM  program  for  specialised 
migration.  I  am  confident  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  I  hope  the  expanded  pro- 
gram outlined  by  your  Director  will  find  the 
necessary  support  not  only  from  the  nations 
who  are  Its  direct  beneficiaries  but  also  from 
your  other  members  who  believe  In  Its  pur- 
poses and  are  encouraged  by  Its  results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today — December  1 — marks 
a  new  chapter  In  the  history  of  American  Im- 
migration. This  Is  the  day  that  the  new 
Immigration  law  of  the  United  States  goes 
Into  effect.  It  abolishes  the  national  origins 
system  for  selecting  Immigrants.  Applicants 
will  be  chosen  because  of  their  Individual 
merits  and  for  reasons  of  equity — not  be- 
cause they  happened  to  be  born  In  a  favored 
nation.  This  basic  change  was  especially 
Important  to  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  because  they  saw  It  as  a  test 
of  America's  democratic  purposes.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  new  era  Is  well  begun. 

Significantly,  the  new  law  empheislzes  the 
reunion  of  families.  It  also  Includes  for  the 
first  time  In  a  basic  statute,  permanent  pro- 
visions for  the  annual  admission  of  a  spec- 
ified number  of  refugees.  I  know  these 
provisions  are  of  special  interest  to  ICEM — 
not  only  because  refugees  are  an  Important 
part  of  your  work  but  also  because 
this  act  reaffirms  America's  concern  that  the 
doors  of  sanctuary  be  kept  open. 

When  historians  characterize  this  century 
they  will  certainly  give  the  refugee  a  special 
place  of  honor.  How  can  we  measure  the 
courage  of  a  family  that  leaves  Its  country, 
braves  every  kind  of  physical  peril,  that 
reaches  out  for  a  new  home  among  new  peo- 
ple whose  language  they  may  not  speak  and 
whose  culture  they  probably  do  not  share. 
Whether  for  the  cause  of  Individual  freedom 
or  for  himianltarlan  concern.  It  Is  our  duty 
to  keep  the  paths  of  sanctuary  open  and  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  resettlement. 
Thinking  of  those  already  among  us  and 
knowing  that  countleas  thousands  are  yet  to 
come,  I  believe  It  Is  appropriate  for  all  of 
us  to  maintain  the  best  traditions  of  ova 
countries  by  repeating  our  pledge  of  sanc- 
tuary and  resettlement. 

Many  of  your  members  have  been  countries 
of  first  sanctuary  for  refugees.  With  the 
exodvis  of  Cubans,  the  United  States  becomes 
again  a  major  country  of  first  asylum.  We 
have  already  welcomed  almost  300,000  Cu- 
ban refugees.  We  have  undertaken  In  part- 
nership with  the  voluntary  agencies  a 
resettlement  program  costing  millions  of  dol- 
lars. As  you  know,  a  new  arrangement  be- 
gins today  which  will  probably  bring  many 
more  thousands  of  refugees  Into  our  country. 
This  Is  not  alone  a  problem  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

More  than  20,000  Cubans  have  gone  to 
Spain.  Some  3,000  have  then  continued 
their  Journey  to  reunion  with  their  families 
in  America — and  that  has  been  poeslble 
through  your  administrative  help  and  the 
good  offices  of  the  High  Commissioner. 

I  take  this  opportunity  today  to  urge  your 
member  Governments  to  reconsider  their  re- 
lationship to  the  Cuban  refugee  problem,  to 
seek  out  and  offer  new  possibilities  of  reset- 
tlement, to  relate  this  overwhelming  exodus 
of  refugees  to  the  hiunanltarian  partnership 
we  have  built  together  In  the  postwar  years. 

And  I  might  add  here  for  the  Cubans 
what  has  also  been  the  universal  lesson  of 
all  refugee  movements  in  our  countries — 
that  their  main  objective  is  to  become  pro- 
ductive, self-sufficient,  contributing  members 
of  the  society  which  has  given  them  sanc- 
tuary. When  the  final  costs  of  refugee  reset- 
tlement are  added  up,  my  guess  Is  that  the 
host  country — not  the  refugee — will  be  the 
debtor.  What  a  fine  gesture  It  would  be  If 
your  Governments  and  your  national  volun- 
tary agencies  took  advantage  of  this  Christ- 
mas season  to  give  help  and  recognition  to 
the  Cubans,  eepeclaUy  those  in  Spain. 


Christmas  1965  will  not  be  a  season  at 
hc^>e  for  millions  of  our  fellow  human 
beings.  Refugee  problems  frequently  refiect 
political  conflict  and  upheaval — and  turmoU 
In  Asia,  Africa,  Eastern  Exirope,  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  only  promises  greater 
burdens  for  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

ICEM  has  had  a  heroic  and  historical  role 
in  helping  men  and  countries  adjust  to  the 
new  world  of  the  postwar  era.  No  one  knows 
better  than  you  that  the  Job  Is  not  done, 
that  new  challenges  will  continue  to  come. 
Some  new  answers  are  needed  for  old  prob- 
lems— and  some  new  problems  can  be  helped 
by  old  answers.  We  have  shown  the  strength 
and  effectiveness  of  our  partnership — and  I 
am  confident  that  our  partnership  will  con- 
tinue effectively  and  creatively  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  Schwab'tz  (U.S.  delegation).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  now  to  Introduce 
another  member  of  our  delegation  who  Is 
also  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Congressman 
Petbb  W.  Rodlno.  who  has  attended  many 
sessions  of  this  Council  and  who  also  partic- 
ipated actively  In  the  enactment  of  our  new 
Inunlgratlon  law. 

Mr.  Peteb  W.  Rodino  (U.S.  delegation). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  with  you  and  the  com- 
mittee today,  together  with  the  members  ol 
our  congressional  delegation  who  I  am  sure 
feel  as  I  do— a  deep  sense  of  personal  satis- 
faction as  well  as  a  sense  of  modest  pride — 
for,  but  a  few  hours  ago  as  the  clock  tolled 
the  first  hour  of  December  1,  1968.  in  my 
country  a  new  inunlgratlon  policy  became 
effective.  And  as  a  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee In  which  this  new  policy  was  con- 
ceived and  as  a  dedicated  proponent  of  Im- 
migration reform,  which  Is  In  keeping  with 
the  tradition  of  my  country,  I  am  p>artlcularly 
proud  to  appear  before  this  Council  and 
stress  the  intent  of  this  historic  piece  of 
legislation. 

Although  the  measxire  Is  but  a  few  hours 
old  It  has  been  developing,  as  programs  must, 
over  many  years.  And  though  casting  the 
old  national  origins  theory  out  of  the  win- 
dow was  long  overdue,  nonetheless,  I  offer 
no  apology,  for  none  Is  needed,  for  what  the 
United  States  has  done  over  the  years  In 
the  field  of  inunlgratlon  and  refugees.  For 
each  new  Congress  since  the  closing  days  of 
World  War  II  has  enthxislastlcally  enacted 
legislation  to  further  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  United  States  In  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  unsettled  and  the  victims  of  world 
turmoil. 

Congress  progressively  enacted  special  leg- 
islation to  permit  the  reuniting  of  families 
and  to  help  the  refugees.  These  special  laws 
supplemented  the  basic  Emigration  law  and 
provided  for  the  admission,  generally  on  a 
nonquota  basis,  of  immigrants  of  different 
races  and  circumstances  as  well  as  the  un- 
fortunate who  have  been  uprooted  and  dis- 
placed by  political  upheavals. 

This  performance  in  the  field  of  immi- 
gration In  the  postwar  period  has  been  gen- 
erous and  sympathetic — a  true  expression  of 
the  hviman  spirit  that  moves  America.  But 
today,  at  long  last,  the  statute  books  proudly 
reflect  In  definite  and  concrete  terms  what 
has  been  long  done  In  practice.  Our  new 
immigration  policy  Is  based  now  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  selection  designed  to  be  fair,  ra- 
tional and  humane,  treating  ail  humans 
alike,  regardless  of  the  accident  of  birth. 
Reunification  of  families  is  emphasized  aa 
the  foremost  consideration  in  our  policy. 

Under  this  system  selection  from  among 
those  desiring  to  immigrate  to  the  United 
States  will  be  based  ujxin  the  existence  of 
family  relationship  rather  than  upon  the 
old  basis  of  birthplace  or  ancestry.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  this  change  for  it  is  a 
substantial  departure  from  the  old  law  where 
greater  priority  was  given  to  those  Immi- 
grants who  possessed  exceptional  skills. 


T-wssfr^JW- 
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TlM  OoDgnm  In  adopttnc  this  lafUUtlon 
•xprwMd  Ito  intent  tluit  It  la  not  tb«  d«clr« 
nor  tb«  ob)actlT«  of  tna  X7nlt«d  Btatea  to 
•ntlc*  or  to  inr*  Uuim  ■klUad  penons  who 
m  ao  daspentrty  naadad  to  nuika  tba  acon- 
omlaa  of  ot&er  countries  flourlab.  Our  ap- 
proaoh  la  not  baaed  upon  aclflah  motlTatlon. 
HoveTer,  I  do  not  Intend  to  convey  tbe  Im- 
prnrnlnn  tbat  audx  akllled  persona  wlU  not 
be  welcome  to  the  United  States,  but  I- wish 
to  state  again  and  to  emphasise  that  the 
Oon^reaa  la  hopeful  tbat  each  member  of 
the  family  of  nations  will  have  every  oppor- 
tunity for  self-development  and  we  In  the 
OongTsaa  will  lend  our  aupport  In  that 
direction. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  the 
member  governments  represented  here  can 
appreciate  why  we  of  the  VS.  delegation  feel 
today  In  thla  n^ment  the  aenae  of  satisfac- 
tion and  particular  pride. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wsa  first  privileged  aa  a 
member  of  the  eongreaalonal  delegation  to 
attend  the  19th  aesilon  of  the  Coxincil  In 
May  106S.  I  need  not  remind  the  Council 
of  the  continued  interest  of  the  UjB.  Con- 
gress In  the  actlvltlsa  and  the  continuation 
of  ICEM. 

Bvery  aeealon  of  ICKM  has  been  attended 
by  a  eongreaalonal  delegation  and  with  each 
aaaalon  after  our  trip  home,  we  have  been 
Impreaaed  by  the  great  efforta  of  ICBM  and 
ita  great  accompUshmenta  and  It  la  the  con- 
aldered  thought  of  the  Congreaa  that  the 
machinery  of  ICEM  must  be  maintained  in 
a  ready  condition  to  meet  not  only  the  ever- 
present  plight  of  refugees  and  the  ever- 
present  desire  of  the  people  to  migrate  but  be 
prepared  to  meet  any  eventuality  which  the 
world  may  be  faced  with. 

ICEM  U  an  extremely  Important  Instru- 
mentality in  any  farslghted  plan  to  stim- 
ulate economic  development  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  organisation  must  be  prepared 
to  initiate  programs  or  lend  Its  activities 
to  supplement  other  programs  In  this  dl- 
recUon.  I  preaented  such  thoughts  on  pro- 
graming during  previous  sessions  ot  the 
Conunlttee  and  I  cannot  let  this  oppor- 
tunity paaa  without  reemphaslzing  the  need 
for  cooperation  and  stimulation  of  effort  to 
assist  oiir  friends  in  Latin  America  in  fully 
realising  and  taking  advantage  of  their  vast 
natural  resources.  Given  the  opportunity, 
I  submit,  vast  areas  In  Latin  America  can 
be  resettled  by  those  skilled  persons  who 
hold  the  key  to  agrlcult\iral  production  and 
the  modernisation  of  methods  of  production. 
This  task  has  been  emphasized  during  this 
meeting  and  Its  Importance  cannot  be  viewed 
without  the  greatest  of  interest. 

I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  me  to  share  my  observations 
and  to  present,  although  briefly,  the  new 
Inunlgratton  policy  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
to  the  member  governments  of  ICEM. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ScHWAXTz  (U.S.  delegation).  It  Is  now 
my  pleasure  to  Introduce  to  the  Council  Oon- 
Hi  iisiiaii  WnxiAM  McCtnxocH  of  Ohio. 
Without  his  etatesmanllke  support,  and  that 
of  Congressman  Ascn  A.  Moors,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Congressman  CL4Sk  MacObxook, 
of  Minnesota.  I  doubt  that  the  U.S.  delega- 
tloti  could  refer  today  with  such  pride  to 
that  enlightened  immigration  legislation. 
Oongreaaman  McCitixoch  Is  a  friend  and 
ttanrh  supporter  of  ICBM  who  attended  the 
Bruaaela  meeting  In  1961  at  which  this  orga- 
nlssttrm  was  estabUabsd. 

Mr.  McCuuxxac  (U.S.  delegation).  Mr. 
Chairman,  msmbats  of  the  Council  and 
friends  of  this  grsat  movement  everywhere, 
at  the  very  outsat  I  ahould  like  to  thank 
the  chairman  d  our  delegation  for  the  very 
graoloua  remarka  that  he  hsa  made  of  ma 
andc<  Aacm  Mooaaandof  Congrwsamsn  Msc- 
Oa— n«,  WltlkOQt  tlM  work  of  all  mambars 
at  that  aubeommlttaa,  who  apant  eowntlaaa 
hours  on  thla  laglalatlnn.  I  oartalnly  a(raa 


/ 


with  the  statement  that  there  probably  would 
not  bava  bean  the  rlg^t  to  make  the  new  law 
which  baa  baeoma  affectlTa  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aa  the  senior  member  ot 
the  Jodloiary  Committee  of  the  House  ot 
Beprssentativea  of  the  United  Statea,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  Join  in  support  of  a 
tribute  to  this  great  organization.  I  havs 
long  been  Interested  in  Its  activities  and  In 
its  magnificent  reeults.  Uistorioally.  my 
country,  the  United  States  of  America,  has 
ever  responded  to  the  needs  of  refugees  from 
all  lands  with  compassion,  with  understand- 
ing, and  with  sympathy.  In  the  early  years 
of  our  country,  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the 
earliest  years  of  our  country,  and  before  even 
we  were  an  Independent  country,  we  wel- 
comed without  condition  lovers  of  liberty 
who  so  eagerly  sought  equality  of  opportuni- 
ity  in  a  great  new  land. 

The  needs  of  some  of  the  people  of  the 
world  for  resettlement  have  materially 
changed  in  recent  years  but  our  Oovernment 
and  our  citizens  have  continued  to  play  a 
leading  role  In  providing  both  material  as- 
sistance and  resettlement  opportunities  to 
refugees:  In  large  part  through  q>eclal  legis- 
lation well  over  a  million  refugees  have  been 
admitted  to  the  United  States  of  America 
since  the  end  of  World  War  U. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Ch&lnnan,  at  the  leader- 
ship my  country  has  provided  for  ICEM.  I 
know  that  It  Is  repetitious,  but  repetition 
sometimes  serves  a  useful  purpoee,  to  recall 
the  well-known  fact  that  we  have  since  1061 
done  so  much,  and  also  to  recall  the  (tart 
that  the  late  great  Tab  Walter  and  the  late 
great  Chancey  Reed  played  in  writing  the 
constitution  for  this  organization.  I  know 
that  they  would  both  be  pleased  to  see  here, 
and  have  reviewed,  that  which  you  have 
done  in  these  years. 

The  U.S.  Congress,  and  now  I  speak  only 
as  an  individual  and  for  the  Congress,  in 
taking  this  initiative  was  prompted,  among 
others,  by  the  following  principal  considera- 
tions. First,  to  provide,  outside  of  the  United 
Nations,  for  the  continuation  of  the  human- 
itarian work  in  behalf  of  the  refugees  then 
conducted  by  the  expiring  IRO. 

Second,  to  provide  modem  professionally 
organised  methods  under  which  orderly  mi- 
gration, professionally  operated,  would  re- 
place the  antiquated,  often  Inhumane,  ways 
in  which  Immigrants,  after  traveling  in  steer- 
age from  far  away  lands  were  dumped  on  the 
docks  of  the  port  cities  of  the  world.  Three, 
to  serve  the  Interests  of  our  sister  republics 
in  ths  Weston  Hemisphere  by  enhancing 
their  economic  development  through  a  sup- 
ply of  selected  Kuropean  manpower.  It  Is 
our  considered  opinion  that  ICEM  has  been, 
and  is  continuing  to  discharge  its  responsi- 
bilities in  accordance  with  its  constitution. 
However,  in  our  changing  times  the  problem 
of  European  refugees  is  vastly  different  from 
tbat  which  confronted  us  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  The  unsettled  conditions  of  the 
world,  the  existence  of  governmental  systems 
based  upon  the  denial  of  the  free  exercise  of 
human  rights,  the  denial  of  equal  opp>ortunlty 
and  the  refusal  to  respect  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  all  of  these  bear  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  continuing  need  for  our  united 
effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  properly  paraphrase 
the  words  of  one  of  only  two  honorary  cltl- 
sens  of  our  great  country,  the  late  great 
Churchill,  and  say  "We  are  not  coming  to 
Oeneva,  we  had  not  come  to  Oeneva  and  we 
are  not  working  in  behalf  of  ICEM  in  the 
XJS.  Congreaa  to  prealde  over  Ita  decllxxa 
and  lU  dissolution.  We  want  ICEM 
to  live  and  to  discharge  fully  the  task  that 
we  have  Imposed  upon  It."  It  Is  with  much 
pride  too  that  we  of  the  United  SUtes  today, 
as  has  been  so  eloquently  said  by  the  Senator 
and  by  ths  Representative  from  the  Housa, 
that  we  inaugurate  a  new  Immigration  law, 
and  it  U  my  opinion  that  It  will  ba  admin- 
istered In  strict  acoordaxtca  not  only  with  the 


latter  but  at  the  spirit  In  which  It  became 
law.  It  demonatratea  once  again,  if  further 
demonstration  be  needed  among  friends,  the 
nnaalflah  nature  of  oiu-  immigration  policy. 

Aa  my  good  friend  Peter  said,  "We  no 
longer  need  so  desperately,  nor  do  we  want  to 
take  those  skilled  pe<^le  who  wish  to  leave 
the  land  of  their  nativity,  to  go  to  lands 
where  there  Is  freedom  and  opportunity." 
No,  it  Is  not  in  otir  own  stif -Interest  that  we 
have  supported  this  grsat  organization 
through  the  years,  or  that  we  finally  and  at 
long  last  enacted  an  immigration  law,  but  it 
was  a  manifestation  of  tbat  noble  purpose 
which  was  ours  for  so  long. 

PinaUy,  I  should  like  to  give  a  departing 
thought  to  the  members  of  this  council, 
again  as  an  individual.  It  is  my  studied 
Judgment  that  It  is  the  purpoee  of  at  least  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  see 
that  you  carry  on  this  noble  work  In  which 
you  have  been  so  successfully  engaged. 


President  Recofniiei  Jet  Noise  Probka 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OP   HKW   TOkK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  2.  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  outlined  my  efforts  during  the  past  year 
to  alert  my  collestgues  In  the  House  to 
the  increasing  urgency  of  the  aircraft 
noise  problem.  On  August  19,  1965,  I 
wrote  to  the  President  urging  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Presidential  Commission 
to  examine  Into  the  question  in  depth. 
Durtng  October  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aircraft  Noise  was  called  to  re- 
view the  proWem. 

Today,  the  President,  In  his  transpor- 
tation message  to  Congress,  gave  White 
House  recognition  to  Jet  noise  as  a  na- 
tional problem  and  directed  his  Special 
Assistant  on  Science  and  Technology 
to  work  with  the  Administrators  of  PAA 
and  NASA  and  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment "to  frame  an  action  program  to 
attack  this  problem." 

In  my  10  previous  statements  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  aircraft 
noise  abatement — In  my  two  bills,  HJl. 
7981  and  H.R.  7982— and  In  my  corre- 
spondence and  meetings  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  ofiDcials  of  Federal  department* 
and  agencies,  I  have  called  for  Federal 
action — both  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive— to  reduce  the  effect  of  Jet  noise. 
These  are  the  steps  which  the  resldenU 
of  my  congressional  district  and  districts 
throughout  the  United  States  located 
near  airfields  have  requested  to  assist 
local  communities  meet  this  problem. 

For  the  first  time,  a  President  of  the 
United  States  has  recognized  Jet  noise 
as  a  national  problem  and  has  taken 
steps  to  place  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  squarely  behind  the 
needs  of  the  people  by  calling  for  action. 
I  thank  the  President  on  behalf  of  my 
constituents  In  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  and  I  commend  him  for  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  frame  an  action 
program. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  aircraft  nolae 
problem  has  been  placed  in  a  national 


spotlight  and  I  will  continue  my  efforts 
in  Congress  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  reduce  the  effects  of  Jet  noise. 


Urbaa  ASun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  In- 
troduced a  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  select  House  commit- 
tee to  Investigate  urban  problems  and 
the  policy  and  administration  of  Federal 
urban  aid  programs.  A  further  aim  of 
the  select  committee  would  be  considera- 
tion of  the  worth,  structure,  and  Juris- 
diction of  a  proposed  House  standing 
committee  on  urban  affairs. 


This  is  the  hour  for  the  establishment 
of  a  select  committee  to  Investigate  urban 
problems  and  aid  programs  and  the  opti- 
mum congressional  committee  means  of 
dealing  therewith.  Only  last  fall,  the 
Congress  helped  create  the  new  Elepart- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Now,  we  must  look  into  needed  change 
in  the  congressional  committee  structure. 

This  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  presently  enjoys  a  Juris- 
diction approximately  paralleled  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 
I  think  we  can  safely  say,  however,  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  will  be  absorbing  new  urban- 
related  functions  in  the  near  future. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  has 
certainly  been  up  to  the  challenge  of 
dealing  with  a  Jurisdiction  Increased  to 
include  mass  transportation,  but  the 
strain  of  extending  this  jurisdiction  to 
include  air  pollution,  highways  or  the 
Uke  would  be  excessive.  The  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Department  may  soon 


be  expanding  its  Jurisdictional  scope  in 
these  or  similar  directions. 

A  select  committee  on  urban  problems 
would  be  able  to  look  into  the  optimum 
Jui-isdiction  and  structure  of  a  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  the  same  scope  of 
problems  as  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Department.  A  second  advan- 
tage of  such  a  select  committee  is  that 
it  could  provide  the  wherewithal  for  a 
continual  investigation  of  the  initial  op- 
erations of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  which  Department  is 
presently  undertaking  the  administra- 
tion of  ambitious  new  programs  as  yet 
ambiguous  in  scope  and  thrust. 

I  believe  that  the  select  committee 
should  Include  members  from  the  follow- 
ing four  committees — ^Banking  and  Cur- 
rency— Housing  Subcommittee — Public 
Worirs,  Government  Operations,  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Ap- 
proximately half  the  13 -member  select 
committee  should  be  drawn  from  the 
Housing  Subcommittee. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Oree  Broomfield,  pastor,  St.  John 
CMJ:.  Church.  Washington.  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Hear  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  as 
recorded  in  Ecclesiastes  3:  1:  To  every 
thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose  under  the  ^aven. 

O  God,  who  art  the  hope  of  all  na- 
tions, remember  us  In  love,  and  guide  us 
by  Thy  mercy  to  Infinite  wisdom.  We 
pray  for  Thy  blessing  upon  Thy  servant, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
most  heartily  we  pray  for  this  lawmak- 
ing body,  and  others  In  atithorlty.  Bless 
them  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  truth,  and  so  rule  their  hearts 
a.id  bless  all  of  their  endeavors  for  the 
welfare  of  humanity  that  law  and  order. 
Justice  and  peace  may  prevail  everywhere 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  In  Thy 
holy  name.    Ameri, 


THE  JOURKjLIj 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oelsler.  one  of 
his  secretaries.  i 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
"»«t  the  Senate  had  Massed  without 
wnendment  a  biU  of  m  House  of  the 
following  title: 

tj^"^'  ^^^^-  An  act  to  protide  for  the  par- 
oopatlon  of  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
*wvelopment  Bank. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
oenate  had  passed,  with  amendments 


in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  6568.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  make  permanent  the  existing  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  copra,  palm 
nuts,  and  palm-nut  kernels,  and  the  oils 
crushed  therefrom,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9883.  An  act  to  amend  subchapter  8 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10722.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  tlO 
per  day  to  employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINES  AND 
MINING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sub-' 
committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMPENSA- 
TION OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Compensation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  has  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  cleared  this  re- 
quest with  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  has  been  cleared 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 


[Mr.  Corbett]  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  BroyhiliJ  who  are 
the  tKO  ranking  minority  members  of 
this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BACON— AMERICA'S  MOST 
EXPENSIVE  POOD 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  while  engaging  in  some  home 
cooking  activity,  I  was  astounded  by  the 
quantity  of  waste  involved  In  cooking 
bacon  and  reducing  it  to  an  edible  form. 
After  cooking  several  pounds  of  several 
different  brands.  I  found  that  almost  75 
percent  of  the  bcux>n  by  weight  was  un- 
usable fat  and  water. 

Thereafter,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  existed  any  Federal 
standards  for  bacon  quality. 

In  reply.  I  was  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  my  observations 
with  respect  to  cociking  loss  approxi- 
mated research  studies. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  there  are 
no  Government  regulations  of  the  fat-to- 
lean  ratio  in  cured  bacon.  The  only 
standards  which  exist  apply  to  Govern- 
ment purchases  which  provide  that  the 
fat  content  in  bacon  shall  not  exceed  68. 
percent,  the  salt  content  shall  not  exceed 
2.5  percent,  while  the  moisture  content 
shall  not  exceed  24.2  percoit.  Thus, 
Federal  purchase  standards  provide  for 
no  less  than  5.3  percent  lean  meat  in 
bacon.  The  consumer  is  generally  pro- 
vided with  bacon  far  beknr  these  Federal 
purchase  standards. 
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with  bacon  currently  priced  at  approx- 
imately 85  cents  per  pound,  the  consumer 
la  paying  about  $14  per  pound  for  the 
lean  meat  values  in  bacon,  America's 
most  expensive  food. 

I  urge  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  consider  the  consumer  and  enact  reg- 
ulations Insuring  decent  minimum  food 
values  in  bacon  as  well  as  other  agriciil- 
tural  products. 


CHILD   DEVELOPMENT   SPECIALIST 
BILL 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  11322.  the  child  development 
specialist  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESTORATION  OP  PENSIONS  RE- 
DUCED OR  ELIMINATED  BECAUSE 
OP  INCREASED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlde  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  restore  non- 
service-connected  veterans'  pensions 
which  have  been  reduced  or  canceled 
because  of  receipt  of  increased  social 
security  benefits. 

Last  year,  when  the  badly  needed  In- 
crease in  cash  social  security  benefits  was 
enacted,  many  of  our  veterans  or  their 
widows  were  moved  into  a  higher  income 
bracket.  Since  non -service-connected 
pensions  are  based  on  income  limitations, 
some  of  our  ex-servicemen  or  their 
widows  had  their  pensions  reduced  or 
terminated  entirely.  For  instance,  one 
widow  In  my  district  received  a  $4  In- 
crease In  her  monthly  social  security 
payments.  This  caused  her  outside  In- 
come for  purposes  of  computing  her  vet- 
erans' pension  to  be  over  $600.  As  a  re- 
sult, her  veterans'  pension,  which  had 
been  $64  a  month,  was  reduced  to  $48  a 
month,  resulting  in  a  net  loss  of  $12  per 
month  In  her  total  income. 

This  Is  not  an  Isolated  case,  but  It  has 
unfortunately  occurred  In  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances,  resulting  in  undue  hard- 
ship to  those  required  to  live  on  meager 
fixed  lnc<Mne8.  Most  of  the  group  whose 
pensions  have  been  cut  are  disabled,  on 
limited  incomes,  and  in  their  advanced 
years.  A  reduction  in  their  pension  Is 
a  real  hardship  and  the  situation  should 
be  corrected. 

Since  social  security  payments  are 
based  on  the  individual's  working  years 
and  veteran  pensions  are  based  on  the 
Individual's  •acrlfleea  I  feel  that  social 
Mcurtty  pajrments  should  have  no  effect 
on  the  veteran  or  his  pension.  The  pen- 
sl<m  veteran  has  merited  this  consldera- 
Uon. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  take 
prompt  action  in  this  matter  and  enact 
mybUl. 

TRANSPORTA-nON  AND  SALE  OF 
ANHilALS  IN  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent'to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecti<»i 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  a  measure  designed 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion that  presently  exists  relative  to  the 
transportation  and  sale  of  animals  in 
interstate  commerce. 

I  am  certain  that  the  majority  of  my 
colleagues,  like  me.  have  received  a  great 
number  of  letters  in  which  the  writers 
have  expressed  their  contempt  and  in- 
dignation for  those  individuals  who  have 
made  a  profitable  business  out  of  cruelty 
to  animals. 

Many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  read  the  article 
in  the  February  4  issue  of  Life  magazine 
in  which  was  told  the  disturbing  truth 
about  the  existence  of  animal  concentra- 
tion camps  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  is  a 
problem  national  in  scope  and  one  that 
warrants  our  immediate  attention.  Too 
long  have  these  practices  been  permitted 
to  continue;  now  is  the  time  for  action. 

My  measure  provides  adequate  ma- 
chinery, including  injunctive  power,  to 
prevent  "animal  dealers"  from  continu- 
ing Inhumane  practices.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  wish  to  emphasize  my  belief  that 
the  vast  majority  of  people  who  deal  with 
animals  in  their  business  will  not  notice 
any  great  change:  It  will  be  those  few 
who  mistreat  animals  that  will  be  af- 
fected. 

In  addition,  this  bill  calls  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  promulgate 
standards  to  govern  the  sale  and  han- 
dling of  animals  and  requires  that  dealers 
in  this  traffic  be  licensed.  This  provision 
is  basic  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  goal  of 
eliminating  the  illicit  traffic  In  animals 
stolen  from  their  rightful  owners. 

To  me,  this  represents  a  sound  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  because  it  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  the  task  efficiently 
and  completely.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  support  of  this  legislation  in  order 
that  the  animals  that  are  so  much  a  part 
of  American  family  life  will  be  given  the 
protection  they  deserve. 


organization,  presented  the  highest  hon- 
or of  the  Legion  to  our  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  fnun 
TexEis,  the  Honorable  Olin  Tkagux. 

Recognition  by  the  Legion  of  the  out- 
standing legislative  achievements  of  Con- 
gressman TiAGXTZ  is  indeed  in  order,  for 
the  leadership  displayed  by  this  great 
Texan  as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  as  rank- 
ing Democratic  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  has  in- 
deed been  outstanding.  His  recent  han- 
dling to  a  successful  conclusion  of  a  new 
GI  bill  of  rights  is  Just  another  mile- 
stone In  his  great  career  of  service  to  our 
former  servicemen. 

It  was  typical  of  Olin  Teaoui,  in  ac- 
cepting this  award,  to  share  the  honor 
bestowed  by  the  Legion  with  all  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

The  qualifications  of  courage  and  lead- 
ership exemplified  by  Olin  Tkagux  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  are  the  same  qual- 
ifications which  won  for  him  numerous 
decorations  as  a  leader  of  combat  troops 
in  World  War  n. 

Within  the  past  3  months  this  great 
American  has  twice  visited  frontline 
positions  of  the  troops  In  Vietnam,  and 
on  his  most  recent  trip  he  delivered  to 
officers  of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam the  first  shipment  of  equipment 
being  made  available  for  wounded  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers. 

The  State  of  Texas  is  Justly  proud  of 
Olin  Teaoux.  So  is  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, where  he  was  bom.  So  are  all  of 
us  who  sit  In  this  body.  The  congratula- 
tions of  all  of  us  go  out  to  him  over  his 
well-deserved  new  honor  from  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 


AMERICAN  LEGION   HONORS  CON- 
GRESSMAN OLIN  TEAGUE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  on  behalf  of  that  great  veterans' 


THE  COMMUNICATION  SATELLITE 
CORP.— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  400) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  new  communications  era  has  begun. 

The  first  commercial  satellite  is  in 
orbit  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  an  un- 
changing location  linking  millions  of 
people,  thousands  of  miles  apart,  in  re- 
liable telecommunications  between  North 
America  and  Europe. 

The  fiights  of  our  astronauts,  the 
Olympic  games.  International  policy  dis- 
cussions, and  other  occasions  of  broad 
interest  and  major  Importance  have 
been  transmitted  throughout  the  world 
by  way  of  communications  satellites. 
Today  Information  is  made  available  for 
Improving  health,  warning  against  major 
storms,  and  increasing  agricultural  out- 
put. 

This  historic  space  bridge  will  be  en- 
larged. Satellites  scheduled  to  be 
launched  later  this  year  are  to  span  the 
Pacific  and  expand  coverage  over  the 
Atlantic. 

The  commercial  satellite  service  will 
advance  to  provide  this  new  and  unique 


telecommunications  captibility  to  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  entire  news- 
papers and  service  from  the  world's 
greatest  libraries  will  be  able  to  enter 
the  homes  of  all  those  eager  for 
knowledge. 

This  dramatic  effort  foillows  from  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962, 
which  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
worldwide  commercial  commimications 
syiitem  as  soon  as  practicable. 

With  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  as  the  U.S.  representative  desig- 
nated by  the  act,  an  International  con- 
sortium of  participants  in  this  global 
venture  continues  to  grow.  Forty-eight 
countries  are  now  engaged  in  this  Joint 
venture,  with  the  corporation  acting  as 
manager  on  behalf  of  all  participants 
under  the  international  agreements. 

In  the  forward  movement  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  program,  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  and  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  have  assisted  in 
carrying  out  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  act. 

Under  section  404(a)  of  the  act,  I  am 
transmitting  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
this  national  program,  which  is  success- 
fully advancing  communications  satel- 
lite technology  to  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thx  White  House,  Mtrch  3.  1966. 


MARKETING  ORDER  FOR  COTTON 
RESEARCH   AND   PROMOnON 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  750  and  ask  for  its 
immedate  consideration^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  r<$olution,  as  fol- 
lows: , 
H.  Rks.   760 

Resolved,  That  upon  th^  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
13323)  to  enable  cottongrowers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research  and  promotion  to  improve 
the  competitive  position  of,  and  to  expand 
markets  for.  cotton.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  AgrlculturcJ.  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  und^r  tho  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendmeilt,  the  Committee 
•hall  rise  and  report  the  Mil  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  M  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  pasaage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  '  one  motion  to 
reconunlt.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The!  gentleman  from 
Florida  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentteman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  LattaI.  and  to  myjaelf  such  time  as 
I  may  amsimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  750 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
12322,  a  bill  to  enable  cottongrowers  to 
establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  co- 


ordinated program  of  research  and  pro- 
motion  to  improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of,  and  to  expand  markets  for, 
cotton. 

Producers  of  synthetic  fibers  are  now 
spending  VEUst  sums  for  research  and  pro- 
motion. The  more  expensive  of  these 
fibers,  which  are  priced  much  higher 
than  cotton,  have — with  expensive  pro- 
motion— taken  over  a  substantial  part  of 
the  markets  formerly  held  by  cotton. 
These  fibers  taken  as  a  group  now  enjoy 
almost  one-fourth  of  the  entire  textile 
market  of  this  country. 

Greatly  expanded  research  into  the 
development  of  superior  cotton  products 
and  promotion  of  these  products  in  order 
to  inform  consiuners  of  their  superior 
qualities  is  necessary  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  synthetic  fibers,  if  there  is  to 
continue  to  be  a  cotton  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Research  to  improve  cotton  products 
and  funds  to  explain  cotton's  advantages 
to  consiuners  through  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  are  badly  needed  if  we 
are  to  maintain  cotton  production  at  the 
levels  which  have  been  traditional  for  the 
past  several  years. 

The  purpose  of  HH.  12322  is  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
wide marketing  order  for  cotton  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  and  financing 
augmented  cotton  product  research  and 
promotion.  The  legislation  would  pro- 
vide a  uniform  method  for  all  cotton 
producers,  at  their  own  election,  to  con- 
tribute $1  a  bale  to  be  used  in  urgently 
needed  research  and  promotion  work. 
Funds  collected  could  not  be  used  to  in- 
fluence Government  cotton  price  or  pro- 
duction policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  750  in  order  that  HJl. 
12322  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  rule.  I  think  It  is  a  proper  rule  for 
this  type  of  bill.  It  provides  for  2  hours 
of  debate  and  Is  an  open  rule.  It  will 
permit  any  amendment  under  the  5-mln- 
ute  rule. 

After  studying  this  bill  and  hearing  It 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  can  say 
that  I  support  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
the  legislation.  In  fact,  I  think  the  pur- 
pose is  quite  meritorious.  We  have  a 
tremendous  surplus  of  cotton  and,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  on  August  1  this  surpltis 
will  be  the  highest  on  record.  So  there 
Is  a  problem  with  regard  to  cotton,  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  should  this  legisla- 
tion pass,  It  will  help  to  remove  some 
of  this  surplus. 

As  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
Florida  indicated,  this  provides  for  a 
cotton  board  that  will  promote  cotton 
and  cotton  products  throughout  the 
world.  I  do,  however,  believe  that  it 
needs  some  examination  and  perhaps 
some  amendments  by  the  House.  I 
would  now  like  to  turn  to  some  of  the 
features  of  this  bill  that  I  think  the 
House  should  consider  for  amendment. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  rwint  out  this  bill  provides  for  a  iK>n- 
govemmental  board,  but  over  this  board 
Is  superimposed  the  tremendous  powers 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  would 
briefly  like  to  go  through  this  bill  in 


order  to  point  out  some  of  the  powers 

provided  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
they  appear  on  practically  every  page. 
Beginning  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  line  12, 
It  says,  "the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  issue"  and  so 
forth,  and  on  line  19,  of  page  4,  it  says, 
"whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe",  and  so  forth.  Then  at  the  top 
of  page  5  It  says,  "including  the  Secre- 
tary." On  page  5,  on  line  10,  It  says, 
"the  Secretary  shall  Issue  an  order  If  he 
finds,"  and  so  forth,  and  on  page  6,  it 
says,  "if  the  Secretary  determines",  and 
at  the  bottom  of  page  6  it  reads,  "to  the 
Secretary  which  Is  appropriate  or  neces- 
sary to  the  effectuation,  administration, 
or  enforcement  of  the  Act",  and  so  forth. 
On  page  7  it  says,  "upon  the  request,  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,"  and  on  line 
13,  page  7,  it  says,  "the  publication  by  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary."  On  psige  8  it 
says,  "selection  by  the  Secretary  of  a  cot- 
ton board,"  and  on  line  21  on  page  8  it 
says,  "if  the  Secretary  determines."  On 
page  9,  line  10,  it  says,  "and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  for  his  approval  any  ad- 
vertising or  sales  promotion  or  research 
and  development  plans  or  projects." 

I  would  just  like  to  pause  and  stress 
the  powers  given  to  the  Secretary  over 
this  nongovernmental  board  by  this  very 
section  I  have  just  read.  The  Secretary 
will  in  effect  be  set  up  as  a  censor  over 
anything  and  everything  that  this  board 
attempts  to  publish.  I  do  not  think  such 
authority  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  line  15,  page  9,  the 
board  must  submit  "to  the  Secretary," 
et  cetera,  for  his  approval. 

On  line  7.  page  10,  there  Is  the  lan- 
guage, "as  the  Secretary  finds." 

On  page  10,  line  22,  there  appears  the 
language,  "except  by  further  order  duly 
approved  by  the  Secretary." 

On  line  25  of  the  same  page  there  is 
the  language: 

The  Secretary  may  maintain  a  suit  against 
any  person  subject  to  the  order  for  the  col- 
lection of  such  assessment. 

On  page  11,  line  8,  there  is  the  lan- 
guage: 

The  Cotton  Board  shall  maintain  such 
books  and  records  and  prepare  and  submit 
such  reports  from  time  to  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  this  re- 
quested authority  calls  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  most  bitterly  opposed  bills  ever  to 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
tiu^  during  my  service  here.  I  refer  to 
the  dairy  bill  of  a  few  years  ago  wherein 
there  appeared  a  provision  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill  providing  that  the  Sec- 
retary could  prescribe  how  dairy  farmers 
should  keep  their  books,  and  if  they  did 
not  keep  their  books  as  he  so  prescribed 
there  would  be  monetary  penalties  as 
well  as  jail  penalties. 

The  Congress  in  its  wisdom  struck  out 
that  administration  request.  But  here 
we  find  the  power  being  granted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prescribe  the 
reports,  the  records,  et  cetera,  to  be  kept 
by  handlers.  The  penalty  provisions  ap- 
pear on  page  16.  The  language  does  not 
provide  for  any  Jail  sentences,  but  It  does 
provide  as  follows : 

Any  handler  who  willfully  vlc^tea  any  pro- 
vision of  any  order  issued  by  the  Secretary 
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under  tbla  Act,  or  who  willfully  falla  or  re- 
fuMs  to  collect  or  remit  any  Maeannent  or 
fee  duly  required  of  hUn  thereunder,  (ball  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for 
each  such  offense  which  shall  accrue  to  the 
United  States,  and  may  be  recovered  In  a  civil 
suit  brought  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  CalUomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  realizes  that 
it  is  possible  that  there  might  be  some 
misunderstanding  among  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  are  not  so  familiar  with 
the  bill  as  the  gentleman  Is  on  the  point 
which  he  just  made. 

The  gentleman  is  referring  to  the 
handlers.  Of  course,  these  are  the  people 
who  buy  the  cotton.  These  are  the  mer- 
chants who  will  handle  the  money.  We 
simply  propose  a  safeguard  against  em- 
bezzlement. 

I  have  some  sympathy  with  respect  to 
the  gentleman's  point,  against  placing 
additiontd  authority  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  if  only  10  percent  of  the  cotton 
farmers  become  unhappy  with  this  pro- 
gram they  can  call  for  a  special  election 
and  a  new  referendum.  If.  then,  50  per- 
cent are  dissatisfied,  the  Secretary  must 
terminate  the  order. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  reasonably 
good  control  by  the  cotton  producer  upon 
excessive  power  reposed  in  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  California.  As  I  read 
section  (b)  of  section  13,  page  16,  it 
states,  "any  handler  who" — which  might 
be  any  man  who  only  handles  one  bale 
of  cotton  in  some  little,  faraway  place 
down  in  Arkansas  or  Mississippi.  This 
bill,  as  the  gentleman  agreed,  puts  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  power  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  over  a  nongovern- 
mental board, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  during  the  de- 
bate 8(»ne  of  these  points  will  be  ex- 
panded. As  was  brought  out  when  this 
bill  was  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
by  the  very  able  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi FMr.  AbernsthyI,  there  is  a  provi- 
sion contained  in  this  bill  which  provides 
for  a  referendum  baaed  on  production 
rather  than  by  producers,  meaning  that 
the  person  who  has  100,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton has  100.000  times  more  voting  power 
than  the  Individual  who  has  1  bale  of 
cotton. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  the  one-man, 
one-vote  rule,  as  laid  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  comes  into  play  in  this  par- 
ticular bill,  I  do  not  know.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  referendum  is  something 
which  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  look  at.  It  was  pointed  out  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  that  under  this 
provision  13.8  percent  of  the  producers 
could  put  this  program  into  effect,  Now, 
13.8  percent,  is  a  very,  very  low  per- 
centage and  plays  havoc  with  the  voting 
rights  of  the  small  producer. 

We  also  should  consider  the  fact  that 
two  large  !arm  organizations  are  opposed 
to  this  legislation.  These  two  farm  or- 
ganizatlonA  hardly  ever  get  together  on 
any  (aim  leglalatioQ  but  they  have  gotten 


together  in  their  opposition  to  this  bill, 
I  refer  to  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Farmers  Union.  Their  opposition  is  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  comimittee  on 
the  bottom  of  page  3 : 

Only  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  the  Farmers  Union  appeared  In  op- 
position to  the  blU, 

I  would  say  that  that  is  a  lot  of  "only" 
when  you  have  the  two  largest  farm  or- 
ganizations in  the  Nation  appearing  in 
(H>po6ition  to  legislation. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  think  this  bill 
has  a  meritorious  purpose  and  it  should 
pass,  but  I  think  it  should  be  amended 
by  this  House  before  it  does. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  but  I 
request  my  colleagues  to  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  some  of  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  legislation  before  casting  their 
votes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

BOXXNO 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  SPRntGERl. 

Mr.  SPRINQER,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of  the 
regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  American  public  was  subjected 
to  a  sorry  spectacle  in  the  great  sport 
of  boxing,  A  match  which  could  not 
qualify  in  one  State  shopped  around  for 
a  last-minute  site.  It  ended  up  in  a 
small  town  in  Maine  which  had  no  gate 
potential  but  which  served  its  purpose 
as  a  launching  pad  for  the  lucrative 
closed-circuit  coverage.  The  result  was 
a  sports  disaster  which  should  not  have 
happened.  Most  of  all  it  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  use  commtmlca- 
tions  systems  across  the  coimtry. 

The  Boxing  Commission  bill  which  I 
Introduced  and  which  this  body  so  wisely 
considered  and  passed  would  have  re- 
quired registration  by  all  persons  con- 
nected with  a  match  and  those  persons 
or  companies  which  hoped  to  dissem- 
inate it  live.  The  Commission  could 
stop  the  communication  of  a  bout  which 
smelled  peculiar. 

Here  we  are,  less  than  a  year  later, 
with  a  perfect  example  of  a  situation 
which  the  legislation  was  intended  to 
control.  The  "Peck's  Bad  Boy"  of  the 
boxing  game  is  throwing  his  weight 
aroimd,  completely  discrediting  the  en- 
tire sport  of  boxing  and  casting  shadows 
on  other  sports  and  other  people.  Since 
the  State  of  Illinois  has  found  the  bout 
both  illegal  and  undesirable.  Mr.  All  has 
shopped  around  many  other  States  to 
find  a  haven  for  the  venture.  With  sev- 
eral million  dollars  worth  of  closed- 
circuit  and  other  rights  riding  on  it,  his 
efforts  are  imderstandable.  Based  upon 
his  personal  performance  and  attitude 
it  Is  also  understandable  that  no  State 
wants  him. 

Now  he  seems  to  be  set  by  moving  the 
bout  across  the  border  to  Canada,  If 
our  Boxing  Commission  were  in  business, 
the  media  in  the  country  would  have  to 
submit   its  contracts  for  showing  the 


bout  for  prior   approval,    I,   for  one, 
wish  that  Commission  existed  today. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  other  body  is 
moved  by  this  development  to  complete 
the  legislative  action  on  our  bill  so  that 
still  another  such  debacle  may  be 
avoided. 

PUMITO   BIOO   BXTPPOKTB   VIXTNAIC   POUCT 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  and  able 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr,  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  right  to  dissent  is  a  cherished 
right  of  the  American  people  and  it  Is  a 
right  which  is  protected  by  democratic 
governments  all  over  the  world.  This  is 
essential  to  the  true  concept  of  democ- 
racy. However,  I  agree  with  the  Vice 
President  in  what  he  told  the  American 
Legion  last  night  at  their  banquet  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  when  he  said  that 
he  and  other  Americans  also  have  the 
right  to  dissent  with  the  dissenters. 

The  Vice  President  also  expressed  the 
view  that  entirely  too  much  publicity  had 
been  given  to  the  dissenters  and  the 
demonstrations  of  some  of  them. 

As  a  Puerto  Rican,  I  should  like  to  help 
to  emphasize  the  position  of  those  who 
support  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  in 
this  respect,  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues  a  concur- 
rent resolution  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  on  February  23,  1966,  which  con- 
demns all  actions  tending  to  weaken  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  in  its  strxig- 
gle  to  preserve  peace  and  democratic 
Justice  in  the  world,  as  now  in  Vietnam, 
and  to  check  Communist  aggression. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
position  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  proud,  therefore,  to  present 
the  resolution  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues: 

CoNCuaaxNT  Resolution  14 

Concurrent  resolution  to  reassert  that  It 
la  the  Irrevocable  will  of  Puerto  Ricans  to 
fulfill  the  duties  lawfully  and  morally  Im- 
posed on  us  as  citizens  within  our  perma- 
nent union  with  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Whereas  the  moral  and  political  bonds 
that  link  the  Puerto  Ricans  with  the  United 
States  were  established  through  their  mani- 
fest will  and  express  consent  and  are  based 
on  common  loyalty  to  our  American  citizen- 
ship; and 

Whereas  the  Puerto  Ricans  have  always 
answered  the  call  of  their  civic  duty,  ever 
ready  to  fulfill  same  to  their  utmost  effort 
and  up  to  the  supreme  sacrifice;  and 

Whereas  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  la  not  only  an  imperative 
of  law  but  a  high  civic  and  moral  duty  fully 
and  equally  binding  all  citizens;  and 

Whereas  any  action  that  obstructs  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  civic  duty  to  render  military 
service  Is  not  only  Illegal  but  also  anti- 
democratic and  antlpatrlotlc  and  repugnant 
to  the  moral  senae  of  our  people:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  "i*  LegUlative  Assembly  of 
Puerto  Rico — 

1.  To  reaasert  In  behalf  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans  their  Irrevocable  will  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  as  citizens,  both  civic  and  mili- 
tary anywhere,  and  at  any  time, 

3,  To  condenui  every  action  that  may  ob- 
struct or  tend  to  weaken  the  armed  efforts 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  drcum- 


sunces  at  any  time  or  pla«  shall  demand, 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  democratic 
justice  In  the  world  or,  as  now  In  Vietnam, 
to  check  Communist  aggression;  or  that  may 
tend  to  weaken  the  will  of  the  citizens  to 
fuLill  the  military  duties  wlitch  the  law  and 
morality  impose  on  them; 

3.  That  copy  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
ol  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
tiie  Resident  Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Spencer,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  thq  previous  ques- 
Uon. 

The  previous  question  ♦as  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  , 

FRANKLIN      DELANO      ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION— AP- 

POINTMENT OP  MEIMBER 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  372,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.«-Kup- 
piRMAN]  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. Y 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speftker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names:  i 

(Roll  No.  31 J  I 

Fisher  I  fHx 

Puqua 

Olalmo 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Holland 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Love 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

Matthews 

Miller 

Murray 

The  SPEAKER,  On  tl^s  roUcall,  381 
Members  have  answered  tb  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consentj  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
With.  ^^ 


Annunzio 

Asplnall 

Baldwin 

BUtnik 

Brown,  Calif, 

Cuneron 

Colmer 

Connan 

Dague 

Dawion 

Devine 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Dowdy 

■awards,  Calif 

Pelghan 


O'Brien 

OUara,  Mich. 

Powell 

Roblson 
i  Rostenkowskl 
I  Roudebush 

Bcott 

Shipley 

Teague,  Tex. 

ToU 
!  Tunney 
'  Wlliia 
I  Wilson, 
i      Charles  H. 
'  Wright 
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MARKETING  ORDER  FOR  COTTON 
RESEARCH  AND  PROMOTION 
Mr,  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
uiat  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
w«unittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
Mthe  bill  (H.R.  12322)  to  enable  cotton- 
irowers  to  establish,  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  coordinated  program  of  research 
~»d  promotion  to  improve  the  competl- 
ove  posiUon  of.  and  to  expand  markets 
for.  cotton. 


The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

IN    TH«    COMMrrTEX    OF   THB    WHOLX 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  bill  H,R.  12322,  with  Mr. 
McFall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 

gentleman   from   North    Carolina    LMr, 

CooLEY]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 

and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr, 

"Belcher]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  H.R.  12322,  has 
been  very  carefully  considered  by  all  per- 
sons in  the  cotton-growing  areas  of  this 
country. 

We  had  extended  hearings,  I  think 
that  we  had  witnesses  from  every  cotton- 
growing  section  in  America  to  appear  in 
our  committee  room  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  Just  about  every  cotton  or- 
ganization in  America  had  a  representa- 
tive appear  before  our  committee  in 
behalf  of  this  bill. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau,  speaking 
through  its  president,  opposed  the  bill 
and  frankly  stated  in  committee  that  he 
would  not  approve  the  bill  unless  we 
struck  out  the  enacting  clause  and 
everything  thereafter.  That  did  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  any  of  us  because 
if  he  h£is  stood  for  anything  in  behalf 
of  farmers  since  1949,  or  since  he  has 
been  in  oflQce,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

One  other  farm  organization  came  in 
and  asked  for  a  continuance  in  order 
that  the  matter  might  be  studied 
further. 

The  Cotton  Council  of  America  sup- 
ports this  bill. 

Now  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  obvious. 
Its  purpose  is  to  raise  some  money  to 
promote  cotton  and  cotton  research. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram under  which  farmers  will  pay  $1 
a  bale  on  each  bale  of  cotton  that  they 
produce  and  sell. 

It  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Cot- 
ton Board  composed  of  farmers  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  a 
list  of  nominees  provided  by  the  farmers 
themselves. 

I  say  that  it  is  a  voluntary  program 
because  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  any 
farmer  who  pays  $1  a  bale  into  the  Cot- 
ton Board  for  these  purposes  would  have 
a  legal  right  to  ask  for  a  refund  of  that 
money.  Of  course,  the  program  applies 
to  small  farmers  and  large  farmers.  In 
my  State  of  North  Carolina  the  average 
cotton  fanner  has  about  5  acres,  pro- 
ducing probably  less  than  five  bales  per 
farmer. 

People  flew  in  to  Washington  from  the 
west  coast  to  testify.  One  of  them  pro- 
duces around  30,000  to  35,000  bales;  an- 
other one  produces  over  80,000  bales. 
They  came  here  to  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill.    One  of  them  urged  us  to  strike 


out  the  referendum  provision  and  to 
strike  out  the  refund  provision.  He  did 
so  to  show  his  sincerity  and  his  belief  in 
the  program  contemplated  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  was  fashioned  after  many 
other  orders  which  have  been  issued. 
More  than  70  milk  marketing  orders  have 
been  put  into  operation,  and  I  believe  al- 
most all  of  them  are  now  operating. 

In  addition  to  the  70  milk  marketing 
orders  we  have  48  other  orders.  All  of 
those  require  that  the  voting  by  referen- 
dum be  by  either  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducers or  producers  representing  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  of  the  commodity 
involved. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator,  which  I  will  put 
into  the  Record  in  my  remarks,  indicat- 
ing that  we  are  here  following  a  prece- 
dent. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Depaktment  or  AcsictrLTcrKK, 
Consumer  and  Mabketinc  Service, 

WasMngton.  D.C.,  March  2, 1966. 
Mr.  John  J.  Heimbcrger, 
General  Counsel, 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Heimburoer:  The  following  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Department  with  re- 
spect to  referendums  on  marketing  agree- 
ments and  orders  and  the  wool  program. 

The  statutes  under  which  these  programs 
are  Issued  require  that  they  be  approved  by 
either  two-thirds  of  the  producers  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  represented  In  the 
referendum. 

Milk:  In  all  cases  approval  has  been  by 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  producers. 

Fruits  and  vegetables :  With  one  exception, 
approval  has  been  by  two-thirds  of  the  num- 
ber of  producers.  In  these  cases,  however, 
the  Secretary  also  considers  volume.  In  no 
case  has  a  program  been  made  effective  where 
the  production  of  the  producers  approving 
the  program  was  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
volume  represented  in  the  referendum.  The 
one  exception  where  a  program  was  made  ef- 
fective although  the  referendum  carried  by 
volume  and  not  by  numbers  was  the  Florida 
tomato  marketing  agreement  and  order.  In 
that  Instance,  the  volume  approval  was  82 
percent  and  the  niunber  approval  was  only 
58  percent. 

Wool;  Because  deductions  from  wool  pay- 
ments for  financing  the  program  are  based 
upon  the  volume  of  wool  and  unshorn  lambs 
sold  by  each  producer,  producer  approval  Is 
based  primarily  on  volume  of  production. 
Thtis,  the  program  is  not  put  Into  effect  un- 
less producers  owning  two-thirds  of  the 
sheep  and  lambs  represented  by  votes  In  the 
referendum  approve.  However,  In  determin- 
ing whether  the  referendum  results  ade- 
quately refiect  producer  approval  on  a  rep- 
resentative basis,  consideration  Is  also  given 
to  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  and  against 
the  program  by  Individual  producers,  in  all 
Instances,  however,  this  program  has  been 
approved  by  numbers  as  well  as  volume. 

With  respect  to  milk  and  fruit  afid  vege- 
table marketing  agreements  and  orders,  no 
announcement  Is  made  whether  the  Secre- 
tary will  predicate  his  decision  on  numbers 
or  volume,  the  decision  being  made  after  the 
referendum  results  are  In.  With  respect  to 
the  wool  program,  however,  the  Secretary 
announces  prior  to  referendum  that  his  deci- 
sion win  be  based  primarily  on  volume,  al- 
though numbers  will  be  considered. 

If  I  can  furnish  any  additional  Informa- 
tion, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  H.  Gihard, 
Deputy  Administrator. 
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We  hear  much  talk  about  the  little 
farmer.  I  think  I  represent  about  ai 
many  little  farmers  as  anyone  on  the 
committee,  and  I  have  not  heard  one 
word  in  my  district  in  opposition  to  this 
bJU. 

I  b^eve  everyone  generally  approves 
the  principle  of  the  bill  because,  after 
all.  it  is  a  self-help  program.  Farmers 
put  up  their  own  money.  They  elect  or 
recommend  their  own  board  members. 
They  provide  the  programs  which  would 
be  approved.  Of  course,  the  Secretary 
Is  charged  wHh  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  program,  but  the  money  that 
is  collected  from  the  farmers  does  not  go 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

As  I  have  said,  we  are  following  prece- 
dent. We  believe  that  the  program  is 
badly  needed  for  the  reason  that  cotton 
has  been  losing  its  markets  while  syn- 
thetic fibers  have  been  making  great 
headway. 

There  Is  a  reason  for  all  of  this.  No 
one  criticizes  the  manufacturers  of  syn- 
thetic goods.  In  fact.  I  congratulate 
them  upon  the  marvelous  progress  that 
they  have  made.  But  in  a  moment  I 
shall  yield  to  the  chairman  of  our  Cotton 
Subcommittee,  our  beloved  colleague 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  QathingsI,  who  will 
discuss  further  details  and  will  explain 
to  the  House  Just  what  has  happened  In 
the  field  of  the  promotion  of  textiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  Is  not  only 
Important  to  farmers  but  also  to  the 
consuming  public.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  all  of  those  who  are  now  working 
in  our  textile  plants.  We  have  about 
248,000  in  North  Carolina,  I  believe,  em- 
ployed in  our  cotton  industry.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
America.  It  employs  more  people  than 
any  other  Industry  in  the  coimtry,  and 
yet  we  are  in  foul  shape  because  we  have 
now  in  storage  14  million  or  15  million 
bales  of  cotton  which  we  cannot  sell  or 
dispose  of. 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 


Mr.  OATHINGS.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  Just  referred  to  the 
large  nimiber  of  employees  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
bulletin  entitled  "Supplement  1.  Meas- 
urements of  the  U.S.  Cotton  Industry," 
from  the  National  Cotton  CouncU  of 
America.  That  bulletin  shows  that  the 
textile  mill  products  industry  employs  a 
total  of  522,000  people  suid  the  apparel 
and  related  products  industry  employs 
a  total  of  736,000  people.  There  are 
various  others  listed  on  this  sheet,  but  I 
wanted  to  point  out  that  those  two 
Items — 522,000  and  73«,000 — comprise 
well  over  a  milUon,  some  1,200,000, 
workers  who  are  now  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wlU 
put  in  the  Baoou  for  the  benefit  of  the 
House  a  budseC  from  the  National  Cott<m 


Council,  showing  how  its  maaej  was  ex- 
pended, and  one  from  the  Cotton  Pro- 
ducers Institute. 

If  you  put  them  both  together,  there  is 
only  about  $5>^  million  being  spent  In 
the  promotion  and  research  in  cottcm. 
whereas  more  than  $200  million  a  year 
Is  being  spent  for  the  resetu-ch  and  pro- 
motion of  synthetics.  That  shows  why 
we  need  more  money  for  promotion  and 
research.  We  want  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  producing  this  fiber.  We  want  to 
make  it  more  attractive  and  more  durable 
so  that  the  consumer  can  profit. 

We  will  probably  have  a  12-mllllon- 
bale  crop.  We  need  this  money  because 
we  believe  that  if  the  farmers  put  up 
about  $12  million  that  would  come  to  the 
Cotton  Board  to  be  spent  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information  of 
the  House,  here  is  a  brief  history  of  the 
Cotton  Producers  Institute  and  figures 
on  collections  and  expenditures  of  the 
CPI  and  the  cotton  council. 

The  Cotton  Producers  Institute  was 
organized  at  the  1960  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Cotton  Council.  At  that 
time  the  cotton  council  was  collecting 
approximately  $3  million  per  year  which 
was  about  the  maximima  that  could  be 
collected  under  the  council's  finance 
plan.  See  attached  statement  on 
amount  paid  by  each  of  the  groups  em- 
bracing the  council. 

The  producers  recognized  that  the  $3 
million  was  not  adequate  to  do  the  kind 
of  research  and  promotion  program 
which  cotton  needs.  Accordingly  they 
developed  the  plan  under  which  Cotton 
Producers  Institute  would  collect  $1  a 
bale  on  each  bale  produced  by  farmers. 
See  attached  statement  on  amount  col- 
lected by  CPL 

The  Cotton  Producers  Institute  fimds 
were  used  exclusively  for  research  and 
promotion.  The  staff  of  the  cotton  coun- 
cil serviced  the  research  and  promotion 
work  for  the  institute  at  no  charge  to  the 
institute.  The  promotion  funds  were 
spent  for  advertising  cotton  products  in 
national  consumer  magazines,  major  net- 
work TV  programs  and  cooperative  ad- 
vertising campaigns  with  fabric  and  gar- 
ment manufacturers  and  retailers.  Ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  fund  was 
used  for  promotion  and  one-third  for  re- 
sesu'Ch.  In  research  the  principal  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  product  develop- 
ment and  improvement. 
Finance  plan  of  the  National  Cotton  Council 
Interert  Amount  paid 

Producer-glnner 20  cents  per  bale  of 

cotton  ginned. 
Merchant 8  cents  per  bale  mer- 
chandised. 

Cotton  oU  mllla 7^  cents  per  ton  of 

seed  crushed. 
Cotton  spinning  nUlIa.  10  cents  per  bale  con- 
sumed. 

Warehoiiae 1  cent  per  bale 

•hipped. 

Collection*  by  Cotton  Producert  tnttitute 
Crop  year:  Amount 

IBfll _ $l,8r7,817 

1962 2.480.  784 

1969 ■ S,  419.  858 

1964 8.004.038 

1965  (estimated) 2.600.000 


IMS  budfftt  txpenditure*.  Oottom  Producer* 
InatituU 

Amount         Percent 

Research 8884.166.60  83^ 

Sales  promoUon 1.668.888.20  86^ 


Total S.  609.  499.  80 


100 


In  the  fall  of  each  year  the  Cotton 
Producers  Institute  trustees  decide  upon 
a  division  of  the  funds  available  for  pro- 
gram work  between  the  major  fields 
of  research  and  sales  promotion.  These 
amounts  are  then  budgeted  for  these 
purposes  for  the  next  calendar  year. 
The  board  of  trustees  then  approves  in- 
dividual  resefu-ch  and  promotion  proj- 
ects aggregating  the  total  amoimt  budg- 
eted for  these  purposes. 

Budget  expenditure!,  1985,  National  Cotton 
Council'- 

Amount         Percent 

Oeneral  administra- 
tion and  poUcy  de- 
velopment      $254,  244.  4S  8. 3 

Domestic  and  foreign 
sales  promotion 
and  public  rela- 
Uons 1,427.086.20  46.1 

Research.  research 
development,  and 
education 923,721.45  30.8 

Washington  opera- 
tions  - 161,786.60  6.0 

Finance  and  ac- 
counting        291,665.40  9.8 


Total- 


3.048.322.00 


100 


I  As  shown  In  annual  audit  report  bj 
Touche,  Ross.  Bailey  ft  Smart,  certified  pub- 
lic accountants. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  Congress  is  annually 
appropriating  money  for  research  in  cot- 
ton. The  program  which  is  being  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  would  provide  that  the 
producer  of  cotton  would  put  up  money. 
As  I  understand  it,  this  is  not  to  dupli- 
cate the  work  being  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.   No. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  this  is  in  another 
area  of  promotion  of  cotton:  the  sales  of 
cotton,  the  advertising  of  cotton,  the 
marketing  of  cotton  and  cotton  prod- 
ucts.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  Is  right.  I  might 
say  that  the  amount  being  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  amount  that  is  now  being  spent 
by  industry  in  the  field  of  promotion  for 
the  manmade  fibers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  TMr. 
Gathings],  chairman  of  the  Cotton  Sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  GATHmOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  held  extenstve 
hearings  on  this  leglslattoo.  lliere  were 
22  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  were  heard.  In  addition 
to  those  2  days  of  morning  hearings, 
which  lasted  many  hours — ui  one  day 
testimony  went  into  the  afternoon.  The 
committee  subsequently  went  into  ex- 


ecutive session  and  gave  most  careful 
and  thought-provoking  consideration  to 
amendments.  Some  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  legislation  that  wel  bring  to  you 
today  is  needed  badly  on  the  part  of  the 
cotton  industry  and  more  particularly 
the  cotton  farmer.  The  coltton  fanner  is 
asking  the  privilege  of  paying  $1  a  bale. 
il  he  is  permitted  to  do  so  by  this  Con- 
gress, to  carry  on  his  own  research  pro- 
pram  and  promotion  program  to  further 
his  best  interests. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  and  see  Just 
what  the  legislation  would! do. 

In  the  first  place,  the  producers  them- 
selves, the  actual  cotton  :  farmers,  will 
propose  an  order  with  resiiiect  to  cotton 
research  and  promotion.     I 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  de- 
cide if  that  order  meets  the  objectives 
that  this  Congress  has  set,  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  are  now  considering.  If  it 
does  meet  those  objectives^  set  out  in  the 
legation,  the  Secretary;  will  issue  a 
notice  to  hold  public  hearings. 

After  these  hearings  are  held,  if  it  is 
decided  that  the  order  does  carry  out  the 
principles  of  this  bill,  that  we  hope  wiU 
be  passed  and  enacted  into  law,  the  Sec- 
retary will  issue  that  orde^-  as  submitted 
by  these  growers. 

The  next  step  will  be  that  the  order 
itself  will  be  submitted  to  ^  referendum. 
The  farmers  themselves  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  that  order.  If  it  is 
aw>roved  by  two-thirds  df  the  farmers 
voting  on  it,  or  two-thirds  Of  the  volume 
represented  by  those  who  do  vote  in  that 
referendum,  it  will  become  effective. 

The  next  step  is  the  naming  of  a  Cotton 
Board.  That  Cotton  Board  is  chosen  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  lists 
that  are  furnished  by  eligible  producer 
groups,  various  producer  organizations 
across  the  belt,  whose  membership  is 
composed  of  cotton  farmers.  It  was 
stated  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI  that  there  is  en- 
tirely too  much  authority  placed  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  this  legisla- 
tion. I  h(H}e  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  is  here.  Now,  there  is  not 
any  extensive  power  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  here.  As 
stated  by  Mr.  Latta,  the  Secretary  is 
mentioned  throughout  the  bill,  yes,  but 
there  is  a  proper  function  for  him  to  per- 
form all  throughout  this  legislation.  If 
you  start  with  the  farmer  who  came  up 
with  the  order,  then  they  have  the  hear- 
ing with  everybody  given  $.n  opportimity 
to  be  heard.  The  Secretary  calls  this 
hearing.  He  calls  for  a  referendum. 
Now,  is  that  too  much  pow^r  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  let 
him  ask  for  a  referendum  where  the 
farmers  themselves  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  that  order  that  they 
themselves  have  presented  for  approval? 
You  have  to  have  someone  carry  on  that 
referendum.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture can  work  through  the  various  coun- 
ty offices  of  the  Department.  They  are 
^  set  up  now  to  do  that  very  tWng  of 
conductive  referendums  of  farmers. 

The  Cotton  Board  is  to  be  named  from 
■Usts  furnished  by  eligible  producer  orga- 


nizations. So  the  farmer  speaks  and  his 
voice  is  heard  again  in  the  naming  of  a 
Cotton  Board,  although  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  chooses  from  Usts  that  will 
be  furnished  by  organizations  of  pro- 
ducers who  grow  cotttMi.  This  Cotton 
Board,  which  is  the  overall  policy  board 
would  contract  with  a  grower  organiza- 
tion whose  governing  body  represents  all 
of  the  States  according  to  the  volume 
marketed  in  cotton.  This  group  would 
develop  and  submit  to  the  Cotton  Board  a 
research  and  promotion  plan  and  after 
review  by  the  Cotton  Board  it  would  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
recommendations.  If  the  plan  is  made 
effective,  the  research  and  promotion 
operation  would  go  forward  by  the  cot- 
ton group  Itself.  They  would  put  it  into 
effect. 

Now,  the  cost  of  the  program  is  to  be 
paid  from  grower  assessments  collected 
from  handlers  that  are  selected  by  the 
Cotton  Board  itself  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  the  particular  area. 

Now  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  another  feature  of  this  legislation.  If 
a  farmer  does  not  want  to  participate 
and  pay  his  $1  a  bale  assessment  to  the 
handlers  of  the  cotton,  all  he  has  to  do  is 
sign  his  name  on  a  Uttle  form  that  is 
provided  for  him.  Not  later  than  60  days, 
as  this  bill  provides,  he  shall  get  his 
money  back.  So  the  legislation  really 
amoimts  to  a  volimtary  assessment  plan. 
He  can  get  his  money  back  if  he  does 
not  want  to  participate,  and  nothing' 
is  said  about  it  at  all.  He  can  get  that 
refund. 

Another  safeguard  is  written  into  this 
legislation,  as  was  brought  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Teague] 
during  the  debate  on  the  rule.  Ten  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  who  did  vote  in  that 
referendum  can  make  a  determination 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  suspend  the  order 
by  calUng  for  an  additional  vote,  an  ad- 
ditional referendum,  and  if  the  majority 
that  voted  in  the  original  referendum 
represented  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
the  volume  of  cotton,  if  they  were  to 
determine  that  they  did  not  approve  of 
the  order,  why,  then,  in  that  event,  the 
order  would  be  eliminated  or  suspended. 

Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  money  that  was  spent 
for  research  and  promotion  by  manmade 
fiber  groups.  In  1965,  $135  million  was 
spent  by  manmade  fiber  groups  for  re- 
search and  development,  in  that  year 
alone.  In  addition  to  the  $135  million 
for  research  these  people  spent  $70  mil- 
lion in  promotion  efforts,  eight  of  the 
manmade  fiber  groups  or  companies 
manufactured  90  percent  of  the  total  of 
these  manmade  fibers  that  are  on  the 
market. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to 
that  they  spent  $60  million  in  1965,  or 
a  total  of  a  little  more  than  $200  million 
which  was  spent  through  these  organi- 
zations. 

They  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that. 

Now,  let  us  compare  these  funds  with 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  available 
for  cotton  research.  Of  that  amount  of 
money  only  one-seventh  as  much  was 
made  available  for  research  and  for  pro- 
motion on  cotton. 


Now.  in  1952,  we  will  use  as  the  base 
year — between  1952  and  1965,  or  a  13- 
year  period 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frc»n  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  During  this  13-year 
period  of  time  there  was  a  7 -million-bale 
increase  in  domestic  consumption  of  all 
types  of  fiber  in  the  United  States.  Of 
that  7-million-bale  increase  over  that  13- 
year  period  of  time,  cotton  did  not  real- 
ize any  increase  whatsoever.  All  of  it 
went  to  these  other  fibers  which  include 
nylon,  which  sells  for  88  cents  a  pound; 
polyester,  which  sells  for  84  cents  a 
pound;  and  acrylic,  which  sells  for  80 
cents  a  pound. 

Here  is  Middling  Inch  cotton  in  this 
sample.  This  is  what  the  consuming 
public  wants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  they  want  this 
type  of  product?  This  is  Middling  Inch 
cotton.  Look  at  all  of  that  marvelous 
fiber.    This  is  the  best. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  on  a  100-i>ercent 
cotton  shirt.  That  cotton  shirt  starches 
well.  It  wears  well.  It  is  absorbent.  It 
is  white.  It  is  hard  to  wear  out.  The 
American  people  want  an  opportu- 
nity  

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  par- 
ticular point? 

The  shirt  which  the  gentleman  is  wear- 
ing is  not  white. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  American  peo- 
ple want  an  opportunity  to  use  more  of 
this  type  product  rather  than  to  pay  80 
or  more  cents  a  pound  for  some  of  these 
other  fibers  which  I  have  shown  you. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Aber- 
nethy]. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  particular 
shirt  which  the  gentleman  is  wearing 
is  blue,  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  find 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  It  has  some  white 
stripes  in  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Bylr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  couple  of 
brief  questions? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  This  might  have 
been  better  directed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  but  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  probably  has  the  answer 
to  this  himself  because  of  his  knowledge 
in  this  field,  the  figure  of  $200  million 
per  year  for  research  programs  was  used 
as  far  as  the  producers  of  synthetic 
fibers  are  concerned.  I  am  wondering 
from  where  this  money  comes,  and  how 
it  is  rsiised. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  assume  that  that 
money  is  raised  by  the  various  firms 
which  are  interested  in  the  manufacture 
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at  this  pATUeular  synthetic  fiber  about 
which  we  speak. 

Mr.  8T  OERMAIN.  Mr.  Cfaaimum.  If 
the  gentleman  will  jrteld  finther — 
spcclflcaUy  the  sentleman  said  that  all 
that  is  being  asked  for  here  is  that  the 
cotton  farmers  be  permitted  to  con- 
tribute to  this  fund? 

Mr.  OATHINGS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Is  there  any. 
thing  which  prevents  them  today  from 
contributingto  a  voluntary  fund? 

Mr.  OATHINaS.  That  Is  a  good  ques- 
tion. We  have  had  a  very  fine  organl- 
■itlan.  The  CPI — the  Cotton  Pro- 
ducers' Institute — which  has  been  func- 
tioning since  about  1960.  At  the  outset 
a  small  amount  of  money  was  con- 
tributed by  these  farmers.  There  was 
an  increase  for  a  few  years.  In  1964 
tt  stabilized  and  did  not  move  forward. 
In  1965  it  was  a  little  bit  more  than  it 
was  in  1964  by  virtue  of  some  9700,000 
which  was  made  available  by  the  co-ops 
In  west  Texas. 

So,  It  did  move  tip  over  the  1964 
amount.  But  now  the  i:Hx>gram  has  not 
worked  out  as  well  as  it  was  hoped  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  producers  par- 
ticipating. 

The  reason  for  that  is  there  is  compe- 
tition among  the  gins.  Here  is  a  gin  in 
this  part  of  town  that  has  been  collecting 
the  $1  a  bale  set  for  a  voluntary  program 
for  research  and  promotion.  But  here 
is  another  gin  close  by  which  says,  "Now 
you  come  and  gin  with  me  and  we  will 
not  hold  the  $1  out." 

So  then  the  sum  and  substance  is  that 
gin  A  will  say,  "Well  now  we  will  not  par- 
ticipate either."  So  that  is  what  has 
caused  the  voluntary  program  to  fail. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  gentleman 
stated  the  voting  was  going  to  be  by  vol- 
ume. In  other  words,  you  would  not 
count  heads  which  would  in  a  way  be 
counting  the  number  of  bales  to  see  how 
many  votes  each  individual  producer 
would  have  in  making  a  decision  under 
this  referendiun? 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  In  making  a  deter- 
mination we  depend  on  either  two-thirds 
of  those  cotton  fanners  who  participated 
or  two-thirds  of  the  volume  represented 
by  those  who  cast  a  vote. 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. And  the  gentleman  feels  though 
that  theee  people  who  have  gone  to  a  gin 
that  is  not  charging  the  $1  under  this 
present  arrangement,  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity on  a  referendum  would  all  agree, 
or  at  least  a  majority  would  agree,  that 
It  might  be  wise  that  they  all  go  to  a  gin 
where  they  are  going  to  have  to  throw  in 
$1  per  bale  for  promotion  and  research 
and  development. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  What  they  could  do 
Is  either  to  vote  to  have  the  order — 
either  voted  up  or  voted  down  In  a  ref- 
erendimi — that  is  No.  1. 

Then,  second,  that  they  could  get  their 
money  back  if  they  did  not  want  to 
participate.  They  could  do  this  very 
easily  under  the  terms  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  CXX^LEY.  Mr.  r!h«irm<tn  yriU 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  OATHINaa  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
ttogulshed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Mr.COOLEY.  And  if  two-thirds  voted 
in  the  referendum  ^ther  by  numbers  or 
by  vtrfume  and  a  jrear  from  now  it  turns 
out  that  it  is  an  unhappy  sltuatlcm  and 
they  do  not  want  it,  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  stop  paying  and  the  Secretary  could 
suspend  it;  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  There  are  two  ways 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  COOLET.  And  10  percent  of  them 
could  petition  to  do  that;  is  that  not 
right?       

Mr.  GATHINGS.  There  are  two  ways 
you  could  do  that.  Only  10  percent  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  voting  a 
year  earlier  could  ask  for  another  ref- 
erendum. 

Mr.COOLEY.   That  is  right. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Then  the  referen- 
dum would  be  called  and  only  50  percent 
ot  the  volume  of  cotton  represented 
could  eliminate  the  order  c<»npletely  or 
change  it. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  wcmder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  would  answer  some 
questions  for  me  that  have  concerned 
me  about  this  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI  brought  up  the 
charge  of  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture xmprecedented  authority  imder 
this  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  in  his  comments  said  that  this  is 
not  an  imprecedented  authority.  But  is 
it  not  true  that  the  Secretary  himself 
without  even  calling  a  hearing  could 
decide  to  issue  an  order  or  not  to  Issue 
an  order? 

Then,  as  I  understand  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  could  require  that  any  class  of 
handlers  keep  and  produce  to  the  Cotton 
Board  or  the  Secretary  himself  books, 
records,  and  reports  that  he  himself  de- 
cided he  may  want. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  If  the  gentlew<Mnan 
will  permit  me  to  answer  one  of  her 
questions.  The  gentlewoman  asks  the 
qxiestlon  whether  or  not  the  Secretary 
would  issue  an  order  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  this  growers  group.  The  bill 
provides  this — that  the  Secretary  would 
in  furtherance  of  the  act  of  Congress,  if 
the  Secretary  makes  the  determination 
that  the  particular  order  is  in  keeping 
with  the  express  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation or  the  act  when  passed  as  well  as 
the  history  made  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  then  he 
would  put  the  order  into  effect. 

Mrs.  MAY.  But  really  the  correct  an- 
swer to  my  question  Is  that  the  Secretary 
himself  could  decide  to  Issue  an  order 
or  not  to  issue  an  order  without  calling 
a  hearing;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Yes.  he  could.  But 
at  the  same  time,  he  would  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress  in  doing  so  be- 
cause it  is  expressly  provided  in  this 
legislation  that  he  could  do  that. 

Mr.COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.OATHINas.  I  yield  to  the  gentls- 
man. 


Mr.  COOIXY.  I  think  the  genttemaa 
Is  under  tta  wrong  impressloQ  with  refer- 
ence to  that.  I  do  not  think  the  Secre- 
tary could  do  that  without  a  hearing. 
He  cannot  act  arbitrarily  or  capriciously. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  The  gentlewoman 
meant  after  a  hearing.  The  gentleman's 
comment  is  absolutely  right.  The  gen- 
tlewoman meant,  as  I  understand  her. 
after  a  hearing  was  held.  That  cannot 
be  done  until  after  a  hearing. 

Mrs.  MAY.  But  after  a  hearing  the 
Secretary  could  issue  an  order  or  not 
issue  an  order;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  certainly  could  not 
make  that  decision  without  a  hearing. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  do  have  some  further 
questions  on  this.  As  I  understand  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  would  have,  as  I  said, 
full  discretion  of  approval  or  disapproval 
of  any  plans  for  promotion  or  research. 
He  would  have  full  discretion  whether  to 
approve  or  disapprove  a  budget  on  t 
projected  basis  and  he  would  have  the 
full  discretion  as  to  whether  to  approve 
or  disapprove  a  contract  under  which 
the  Cotton  Board  itself  would  propose 
to  enter  into  with  the  producer  organisa- 
tion.   Is  this  true? 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  that  this  legis- 
lation does  provide  for  the  Secretary 
to  approve  the  various  matters  that  we 
have  discussed  here  step  by  step  earlier 
in  my  remarks.  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  gentlewoman  that  excessive  powers 
in  the  Secretary,  is  not  a  good  thing. 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  that  situation 
exists  here. 

The  Secretary  is  to  be  given  authority 
to  call  for  a  referendum,  for  example. 
The  Secretary  has  that  authority  under 
this  legislation,  but  he  is  the  only  one 
who  should  do  that.  He  has  the  ma- 
chinery ready  to  put  it  into  effect 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  so  that  he  can 
continue  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  asked  the  gentleman  If 
he  would  yield  so  I  could  ask  my  second 
question  and  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas would  still  have  time  to  answer  the 
question  which  the  gentlewcanan  from 
New  York  desires  to  ask. 

My  second  question  goes  to  the  author- 
ity in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary.  As  I 
understand,  under  the  Mil  the  Secretary 
himself  would  be  authorized  to  sue  for 
assessments.  In  other  words,  a  producer 
could  obtain  a  refimd  of  his  assessment  U 
he  makes  such  a  demand  personally  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed and  in  30  days  of  the  collection 
of  the  assessment? 

Mr.  GATHINOS.     Yes. 

Mrs.  MAY.  And  then  a  Just  demand 
la  made  a  matter  of  public  record,  and 
the  producer  would  not  be  permitted 
after  that  to  vote  In  any  subsequent  ref- 
erendum? 

Mr.  OATHINOa  That  provision  was 
eiilmlnatwd     It  was  In  the  biU  originally. 
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but  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  elim- 
inated that  provision.         1 1 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  see.  I 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  No  publicity  what- 
ever would  be  given  those  who  received 
refunds.  If  he  wants  to  get  his  money 
back,  he  signs  the  form  and  he  gets  his 
money  back  no  later  than  60  days  from 
the  time  he  signs  the  form. 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  Secretary  would  ap- 
point the  members  of  the  Cotton  Board 
and  he  need  not  make  his  appointments 
from  the  nominations  of  organizations 
certified  by  the  Secretary  to  make  the 
nominations,  and  the  Secretary  could 
terminate  the  order  or  any  provision  in 
ft  without  referendum.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  After  a  hearing  on 
the  original  order  shall  have  been  had  he 
could  do  that,  but  he  would  have  to 
take  into  account  and  into  consideration 
the  mandate  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  well  as  the  history  of  the  legislation 
made  here  on  the  floors  of  the  two 
Houses. 

BJrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  I  am  glud  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  should  Uke  to  know 
whether  the  bill  would  estahllsh  a  prece- 
dent whereby  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  promote  a  product  for  the 
first  time  and.  If  so,  what  would  that  do 
to  our  free  enterprise  system? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  To  promote  a  prod- 
uct? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  refer  to  the  cotton 
products.  Is  not  that  what  the  bill  woiUd 
do  by  this  $l-a-bale  contribution? 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  I  will  teU  you  what 
It  would  mean.  It  would  mean  that  the 
tegidation  would  be  written  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York.  You,  as  well 
as  534  other  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol,  have  in  your  hands  the  power  to 
pass  upon  Just  what  you  mean  and  Just 
what  you  want  written  into  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  yield  in  con- 
nection with  the  gentlewpman's  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  ylelid  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  rcHn  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  ts  my  understanding 
that  the  question  asked  was  whether  or 
not  any  precedents  would  be  established. 

Mrs.  KELLY.     Yes. 

Mr.  SISK.  No,  there  We  no  prece- 
dents whatever  in  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. We  have  had  for  30  years  market- 
ing orders  by  the  numbers.  There  are 
today  in  total  something  like  50  market- 
ing orders  operating  in  my  own  district, 
and  for  the  past  25  years  we  have  had 
national  marketing  orders  which  operate 
under  exactly  the  same  terms  of  law,  the 
»me  provisions,  and  the  same  require- 
ments as  are  provided  here  for  cotton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  i  minute,  and  yield  turther  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.    I  do  not  feel  that  my 

Question  was  properly  answered.    I  un- 
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derstand  the  marketing  problem.  But 
do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  could  promote  the 
products  (HI  TV  and  everywhere  else? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  producers  will 
spend  their  own  money  and  will  deter- 
mine in  detail  how  it  is  spent.  They 
would  not  spend  taxpayers'  money.  The 
$1  a  bale  comliig  into  the  Board  would 
provide  the  funds. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  It  comes  in  to  the 
Board? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Board  would  pro- 
vide its  own  advertising,  promotion,  and 
research^ 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Secretary  could 
veto  it,  but  all  marketing  orders  work 
in  the  same  way. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Would  you  call  being 
on  television  a  proper  function  of  a  mar- 
keting order? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  If  they  are  spend- 
ing their  own  money,  not  the  taxpayers' 
money 

Mrs.  KKTiTiY.  Indirectly  is  it  not  our 
money? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  It  Is  not.  See,  the 
money  would  be  contributed  by  producers 
and  transmitted  to  the  Board  and  the 
Board  has  control. 

Mrs.  KET.TiY.  Then  you  do  not  think 
it  would  hurt  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Of  course  not. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TsAonx]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  say  that  there  is  not  a 
bale  of  cotton  grown  in  my  congressional 
district  In  California.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  going  to  make  a  few  remarks  here 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  this  bill. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  I  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  but  this  time  I  am.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Farm  Bureau,  who  are 
cottongrowers  themselves,  are  In  dis- 
agreement with  the  official  Farm  Bureau 
policy. 

This,  as  I  see  It,  is  a  voluntary  self- 
help  program.  I  think  we  should  imder- 
stand  that  this  is  not  another  costly 
Goveriunent  subsidy  operation,  most  of 
which  I  have  opposed.  This  Is  s(Hne- 
thlng  entirely  different.  It  is  merely 
giving  the  cottongrowers  of  this  coim- 
try  an  opportunity  to  promote  their  own 
product. 

They  have  tried  to  do  this  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  but  cotton  is  grown  in  so 
many  States  and  in  so  many  different 
areas,  and  there  are  so  many  different 
types  of  cotton,  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  collect  enough  money  to  carry 
on  a  proper  research  and  promotion  pro- 
gram in  conjunction  with  or  in  addition 
to  that  operated  by  the  Goverimient. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  House 
again  that  this  will  not  go  into  opera- 
tion unless  it  is  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  the  cotton  producers. 

Something  very  important  should  be 
repeated  once  more,  I  believe:  If  at  any 


time  the  cotton  producers  get  unhappy 
with  this  program  and  feel  that  it  is  be- 
ing improperly  carried  on.  Just  10  per- 
cent of  them  can  petition  to  have  it  dis- 
continued and  another  referendum  must 
beheld. 

If  a  majority  of  those  who  vote  in  the 
referendum  are  in  favor  of  calling  the 
whole  thing  off,  the  Secretary  will  have 
no  choice  exc^t  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram. 

To  me  this  Is  not  an  unconscionable 
or  an  improper  further  intrusion  by  the 
Federsd  Government  into  private  indus- 
try. It  Is  a  good  practical  plan  for  self- 
help  for  an  Industry  which  is  expe- 
riencing a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  I 
lu-ge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Mat]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chahman,  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  rise  to  oppose  this 
bill,  because  I  have  such  high  respect  for 
the  many  colleagues,  both  majority  and 
minority,  on  this  conunittee  who  are 
favoring  it,  and  also  because  I  come  from 
a  district,  of  course,  that  has  no  cotton 
at  all.  I  am  injecting  my  retisoning 
against  this  on  the  basis  of  one  principle 
alone:  that  is  that  the  principle  of  a 
mandatory  checkoff  program  Is  Included. 

Tills  bill,  as  it  finally  came  out  of  our 
committee  by  voice  vote,  really  has  few 
minor  changes  in  it.  These  changes  in 
no  way  affect,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  basic  things  that  are  wrong  with  a 
Federal  Goveriunent  checkoff  of  any 
commodity:  the  principle  Itself. 

We  have  many  voluntary  checkoffs  that 
work  without  Government  supervision,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  National  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board,  which  has  been  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job.  Many  of  the  dairy  checkoffs 
have  been  on  a  voluntau^  basis  and  have 
operated  In  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
They  have  to  Justify  themselves  or  the 
farmers  Just  will  not  participate. 

In  this  case,  we  have  a  compulsory 
program,  where  the  collection  of  money 
from  the  farmers — in  this  case  cotton,  at 
$1  a  bale — could  mean  up  to  $15  million 
annually  added  to  the  cost  of  the  cotton 
producers. 

If  a  program  for  soybeans  were  sub- 
mitted on  a  similar  basis,  obviously  the 
producer  would  be  forced  to  pay  a  check- 
off on  cotton  and  soybeans  to  help  com- 
p>ete  with  himself.  It  is  my  belief  that  if 
the  cotton  checkoff  program  were  a  good 
program,  it  would  operate  on  its  merits, 
on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis.  I  think  the 
real  reason  it  has  not  worked  out  volim- 
tarlly  is  that  farmers  have  felt  in  the 
past,  In  many  Instances,  that  they  were 
not  getting  their  money's  worth.  It  is 
realized,  of  course,  that  in  this  bill  the 
farmer  does  have  the  right  to  ask  for  his 
money  back.  But  I  ask  you:  What  farm- 
er ever  wants  to  get  himself  into  that 
ixffiitlon? 

I  Just  think  he  should  not  be  forced 
through  the  Federal  CJovemment  by  law 
to  do  anything  like  this. 

I  do  not  like  the  precedent  it  sets  for 
other  commodities,  either. 

Now  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  HAonr]. 
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Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  WeU,  Mrs. 
Mat,  do  they  not  have  marketing  orders 
in  the  State  of  Washington? 

Mrs.  MAY.  They  have  voluntary  mar- 
keting orders.  Yes.  They  do  have  a 
mandatory  checkoff,  but  this  Is  paid  from 
assessments  against  the  handler,  which 
may  not  necessarily  be  paid  by  growers. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfomla.  Under  the 
Federal  statute,  are  there  not  marketing 
orders  In  effect  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Yes.  And  highly  contro- 
versial, I  might  say,  in  many  areas. 
There  are  no  orders  presently  active  for 
checkoffs  for  paid  advertising. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Nonethe- 
less, they  do  provide  the  same  voting 
procedures  which  are  present  in  this  bill, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  checkoff  proposal 
is  always  present. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  was  not  a  Member  of  this 
august  body  at  the  time  when  Federal 
marketing  order  checkoffs  for  research 
were  made  mandatory.    . 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  You  are 
not  suggesting  that  those  be  repealed, 
are  you? 

Mrs.  MAY.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that,  but  I  have  been  made  aware  of 
the  hardships  that  they  have  brought  on 
producers  under  mandatory  conditions. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  One  other 
question.    Do  you  support  the  Wool  Act? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Yes.  And  I  welcome  this 
question,  because  I  do  see  a  difference 
here.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  I 
was  not  in  at  the  inception  of  that  act, 
but  the  producers  have  overwhelmingly, 
within  this  area,  as  you  know,  voted  the 
full  majority  for  It.  The  wool  checkoff 
Is  made  from  Government  payments  and 
not  collected  by  wool  handlers  as  In  the 
case  of  cotton.  They  do  not  have  to  pay 
for  their  research  out  of  their  market 
price.  This  is  paid  for  out  of  Govern- 
ment funds.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
difference  here  on  what  the  wool  pro- 
ducers have  worked  out  for  themselves 
and  supported,  while  I  understand  the 
same  It  not  true  among  your  own  cotton 
producers  at  all  in  the  way  they  are  di- 
vided on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Is  It  not  a 
fact  that  the  issue  of  this  deduction  has 
to  be  submitted  to  the  wool  producers 
under  the  same  formula  presented  in  this 
bill? 

Mrs.  MAY.  That  is  right.  And  there 
has  never  been  any  quarrel  on  that — 
87  percent  of  the  producers  and  91  per- 
cent of  the  volume,  represented  in  the 
last  referendum,  approved  the  checkoff. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  And  a  dol- 
lar Is  a  dollar,  and  whether  it  comes  from 
the  sale  of  a  bale  of  cotton  or  a  payment, 
it  means  that  the  farmer  has  $1  less.  The 
wool  producers  endorse  it  and  you  sup- 
port the  Wool  Act,  so  In  consistency  you 
should  support  this. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  see  no  inconsistency  In 
opposing  the  principle  of  mandatory 
checkoffs,  on  a  nationally  produced  prod- 
uct which  Is  In  surplus — as  against  a 
commodity  where  checkoff  is  made  from 
Government  funds  to  stimulate  demand 
for  a  deficit  commodity. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodxs]. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  find  myself  regretting  the  posi- 
tion I  am  in,  also.  I  have  very  seldom 
oppoeed  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  almost  never  opposed  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  who  pre- 
ceded me  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  How- 
ever, I  am  compelled  to  do  so  in  this  in- 
stance. In  my  own  district  there  is  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
this  bill.  I  think  the  majority  of  my 
cottongrowers  are  in  favor  of  It.  Some 
are  against  It.  However,  I  am  speaking 
today  out  of  conviction  which  is  bom 
of  experience.  The  experience  c(»nes 
mainly  from  my  having  been  rather 
closely  associated  with  the  growers  of 
long  staple  cotton  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  long  staple  cottongrowers 
many  years  ago  organized  the  Supima 
Association  and  voluntarily  allowed  de- 
ductions of  $3  per  bale  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  use  of  long  staple 
cotton  and  for  research  in  its  uses.  This 
effort  was  eminently  successful.  I  might 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Gathincs],  that  I  do  not  take  off  my 
hat  to  his  shirt  at  all.  I  am  wearing 
today  a  Supima  cotton  shirt  made  from 
long  staple  cotton.  It  is  white,  and  it 
Is  beautiful. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  a  good 
shirt,  too.    No  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas.  However,  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why,  if  one  group 
of  cottongrowers  can  fl;id  It  advan- 
tageous to  spend  their  own  money  to  de- 
velop their  own  product  that  another 
group  of  cottongrowers  should  be  de- 
nied this  privilege.  The  legislation 
which  we  have  before  us  today  Is  permis- 
sive legislation.  It  would  allow  the  short 
staple  cotton  farmer,  to  tax  himself  $1 
a  bale.  This  program  can  go  into  effect 
only  after  a  referendum  Is  held  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  voting  or  two-thirds  of  the 
bales  of  production  represented  by  those 
voting  are  In  the  affirmative.  If  the  plan 
Is  adopted,  then  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  authorized  to  appoint  from 
the  eligible  cotton  organizations,  a  Cot- 
ton Board.  This  Cotton  Board  Is  re- 
sponsible for  planning  and  prosecuting 
a  program  aimed  at  developing  mar- 
kets for  cotton  and  cotton  products,  and 
for  research  in  cotton  production  and 
processing. 

In  other  words,  not  only  do  these  grow- 
ers use  their  own  money,  but  they  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  money  Is  expended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides  also 
that  there  would  be  a  veto  power  vested 
In  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  concerning  the  programs 
which  the  cottongrowers  may  promul- 
gate. But  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  not  any  different  from  the  situa- 
tion which  exists  in  other  marketing  or- 
ders. There  Is  nothing  unique  about  it. 
It  provides  only  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  Itself  from  a  Board 
which  might  conceivably  turn  out  to  be 
irresponsible.  It  provides  a  safety  valve 
which  I  believe  Is  necessary,  and  which 
certainly  should  be  contained  in  any 
legislation  of  this  type. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  the  cot- 
ton farmer  does  not  want  his  money  put 


into  this  particular  program.  There  it 
also  provision  that  if  he  wants  to  get 
the  money  out — if  this  dollar  per  bale  has 
not  been  expended  in  accordance  with 
his  wishes — or  if  he  does  not  want  It  spent 
for  this  purpose  at  all,  he  can  get  the 
money  back.  It  Is  voluntary.  It  Is  dlf- 
ferent  from  the  present  situation  In  that 
Initially  the  farmer's  dollar  Is  put  into 
the  fund.  But  he  can  get  It  out.  Under 
the  present  situation  If  he  wants  to  put 
the  money  in  the  CPI  he  can  do  so.  I 
suppose  the  only  difference  Is  that  this 
bill  provides  that  he  must  make  an  overt 
act  to  get  his  money  back;  whereas,  un- 
der the  present  situation  he  can  remain 
idle  and  keep  his  money.  I  suppose 
many  farmers  like  it  this  way.  But  if 
they  really  need  their  money  they  cer- 
tainly can  expend  the  energy  which  is 
necessary  to  have  the  money  returned. 
Suffice  It  to  say,  most  of  the  fanners 
that  I  know  of,  the  ones  who  are  contrib- 
uting the  most  to  CPI  now,  are  In  favor 
of  this  bill.  I  believe  the  fact  that  many 
growers  who  wiU  put  In  from  $35,000  to 
$45,000  to  $60,000  for  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  certainly  Is  evidence  that  those  who 
are  most  Involved,  those  who  are  most 
concerned  with  the  cotton  Industry,  are 
in  favor  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  complete  the  story,  if  the 
farmers  growing  cotton  do  not  like  this 
program,  it  is  entirely  possible  for  them 
to  terminate  It.  The  program  may  be 
terminated  In  two  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  himself  can  terminate  the 
program.  The  second  way  In  which  the 
program  can  be  terminated  is  for  10  per- 
cent of  the  growers  to  decide  that  they 
want  it  terminated  and  demand  an  elec- 
tion to  be  held  for  that  purpose.  If  only 
50  percent  of  the  growers  who  had  voted 
in  the  first  referendum  representhig  60 
percent  of  the  production  vote  In  favor 
of  termination,  termination  will  be  a  fact. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  it  adds  up 
something  like  this:  These  are  people 
who  want  to  use  their  own  money  to  pro- 
mote their  own  product.  But  they  will 
take  care  beautifully  of  the  minority  of 
the  members  who  might  not  be  im- 
pressed with  this  effort  at  all,  by  return- 
ing their  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  Is  In  the 
best  traditions  of  American  free  enter- 
prise, and  I  see  nothing  whatsoever 
wrong  with  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
yielding.  The  gentleman  is  making  a 
splendid  statement  explaining  this  leg- 
islation £uid  I  agree  with  his  point  of 
view.    I  usually  do. 

The  gentleman  comes  from  a  State  of 
the  West  which  produces  a  great  deal 
of  cotton.  The  gentleman  says  his  cot- 
tongrowers favor  this  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve, without  any  reluctance  whatsoever, 
the    cottongrowers    In   Louisiana   have 


taken  exactly  the  same  position.  They 
believe  this  Is  an  overdue  (Hiportimity 
that  has  been  provided  to  help  them  pro- 
mote a  sick  industry.  Certainly  the 
cotton  industry  needs  som«  help.  I  be- 
lieve we  would  be  doing  these  people  in 
the  cotton  business  a  great  favor  in  let- 
ting them  try  ttiis  promotion  and  re- 
search program  which  th«y  want  to  try 
with  their  own  money.  Certainly  no  one 
can  deny  them  that  right.  I  support 
and  Louisiana  cottongrowers  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  ArizonA.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  and  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arieona. 

Mr.  SENNER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yllalding.  and  I 
wish  to  commend  him  far  a  fine,  con- 
cise statement  of  facts  with  reference  to 
Hit.  12322. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
and  to  state  that  I  am  going  to  support 
this  legislation.  It  is  good  and  sound 
legislation,  and  should  be  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  again  ex- 
pired.           I 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chiilrman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  merely  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  on  his  very  ex- 
cellent presentation,  which  again  demon- 
strates his  great  ability  and  knowledge  of 
this  subject. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  ArlzontL  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  assure 
the  gentleman  that  those  feelings  are 
reciprocated. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [lilr.  FlNDLEY]. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  Mr.  <aialrman.  lest 
there  be  any  misapprehension  on  the 
point,  the  Federal  Goverrtment  has  been 
deeply  Involved  in  cotton  research  for  a 
good  long  time.  If  this  bill  is  enacted 
and  becomes  law  and  some  of  the  check- 
off money  Is  used  to  finance  cotton  re- 
•earch,  the  money  is  not  likely  to  be 
plowing  new  fields. 

At  the  present  time  th^  taxpayers  are 
chipping  in  about  $18  million  a  year  to 
finance  research  into  cotton.  I  Just 
checked  with  the  agriculture  subcom- 
mittee on  appropriations  to  verify  that 
point. 

Now  this  would  authorize  a  program 
under  which  perhaps  $12  to  $14  or  $15 
million  a  year  might  be  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  research  among  other  actlvl- 
wes.  Considerable  stress  has  been  placed 
^  the  posslbUlty  that  this  money  would 
oe  spent  for  research.  Pferhaps  there  Is 
a  glimmer  of  hope  and  mcouragement 
xor  taxpayers,  and  I  woidd  like  to  ask 
•ooie  of  those  who  are  wlvocatlng  this 
Dill  for  a  little  colloquy  on  this  point  per- 


haps to  make  a  little  leelslattye  history 
that  might  further  encourage  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  would  like  to  address  this  question 
to  the  majority  side  on  the  committee. 
Can  the  taxpayers  expect  that  the 
amount  appropriated  for  research  into 
cotton  will  be  reduced  proportionately 
by  the  amount  that  is  spent  for  research 
out  of  the  funds  collected  from  this 
checkoff  program? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  you  csamot,  because 
the  Government  is  not  spending  that 
kind  of  money  for  promotion.  The  Gov- 
ernment Lb  not  spending  that  kind  of 
money. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  just  Informed  me  and,  of 
coiu-se,  they  may  be  in  error,  that  the 
spending  amoimts  to  $18  million  a  year 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  research 
into  cotton.  As  I  say,  they  may  be  in 
error,  but  that  Is  the  best  Information  I 
have. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Well,  the  gentleman  re- 
alizes, of  course,  that  most  of  that  is  for 
production  research  and  not  for  promo- 
tion. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  Then  may  I  assume 
from  that  the  research  activities  financed 
by  this  checkoff  money  would  not  In- 
volve any  production  research  whatever? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Certainly,  you  can  as- 
sume that.  That  Is  what  I  would  as- 
sume although,  of  course,  the  bill  as  writ- 
ten allows  both  research  and  promotion. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  And  the  research 
would  be  entirely  research  on  promo- 
tion? 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  is  promotion,  yes — 
to  try  to  sell  the  product. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  I  see — ^well  then,  the 
taxpayers  csuinot  hope  that  as  a  result  of 
this  bill  the  amount  they  are  spending 
on  cotton  research  will  be  decreased  by 
even  $1  ?  Could  I  be  correct  In  that  as- 
sumption? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  No.  1, 
even  If  there  were  not  any  reduction, 
this  Ewlditlonal  increment  would  not  even 
bring  research  on  cotton  close  to  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  research  on 
synthetics.  There  is  need  for  additional 
inputs  and  this  bill  will  tend  to  establish 
the  fact  that  these  inputs  should  not 
come  entirely  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Now  there  Is  provision  in  this  bill 
for  expenditure  on  research.  It  is  true 
the  Government  has  many  research  proj- 
ects but  you  know  the  difficulty  of  dealiiig 
with  Government  bureaus.  This  organi- 
zation would  be  much  more  flexible  and 
could  respond  more  rapidly,  shall  we  say, 
to  the  needs  for  certain  types  of  cotton 
research  than  the  existing  Government 
program. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  The  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  seem  to  be 
at  odds  with  the  comments  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  I  assumed  from 
the  comments  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  research  spending 
arising  from  these  checkoff  dollars  would 
not  be  devoted  to  production  research 
whatever  but  entirely  to  research  on 


pubUc  relations  techniques  and  promo- 
tion. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  must  point  out  to 
Mm  that  those  words  are  his  own  words 
when  he  uses  such  words  as  "entirely" 
and  "exclusively"  and  that  sort  of  thixig. 
The  gentleman  asked  me  If  we  could  as- 
sume certain  tilings.  I  told  the  gentle- 
man that  I  would  assxmie  this,  atul  I  do 
assume  this.  I  assmne  that  this  Board 
would  devote  the  bulk  of  its  energy  and 
of  its  funds  to  promoting  the  sale  of  cot- 
ton products.  I  still  assume  it  and  I 
tliink  that  is  a  safe  assumption. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  Then  I  assume  from 
what  the  gentleman  says  that  it  Is  not 
likely  that  the  checkoff  money  will  t>e 
spent  for  that  type  of  research. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right.  I  think 
it  is  quite  unlikely. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  helps  to  clarify  the  question. 
Spending  on  research  by  the  taxpayers 
will  probably  continue  at  least  at  the 
present  level  and  if  history  is  any  gxiide, 
that  level  will  increase  In  the  future 
rather  than  decrease. 

I  might  say  that  judging  from  com- 
ments I  hear  from  the  taxpayers,  they 
are  getting  a  little  bit  tired  of  pouring 
money  into  costly  ineffective  cotton  pro- 
grams. The  aimual  cost  of  the  present 
program  Is  close  to  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  I  caimot  give  the  exact  figure  but 
some  of  the  estimaites  were  over  $750 
million  as  given  by  administration  wit- 
nesses last  year.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture recently  made  a  statement  in 
which  he  said  straight  out  that  he  was 
wrong  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  cot- 
ton program  authorized  In  1964.  It  did 
not  work  and  he  admits  It. 

To  a  great  extent  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  the  architect  of  the  cotton 
program  which  was  enacted  In  1965.  I 
wonder  If  next  year  he  will  announce 
that  he  was  wrong  on  that,  too.  The  bill 
before  us  today  Is  a  product  of  the  same 
people  who  have  been  advocating  costly 
and  Ineffective  cotton  programs  in  the 
past.  This  is  not  really  very  comforting 
news  for  American  taxpayers.  This  bill 
would  put  another  half  million  dollars 
into  this  big  hole  into  which  we  have 
been  pouring  himdreds  of  millions  and 
even  billions  of  dollars  Into  imder  the 
label  of  "cotton  legislation." 

I  feel  that  what  cotton  really  needs 
is  less  Government  involvement  and  not 
more  Government  Involvement.  Almost 
all  of  the  problems  that  are  faced  by  the 
land  of  cotton  today  can  be  traced  right 
to  the  door  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient, 
caused  by  these  unwise.  Ineffectual  pro- 
grams that  have  been  scattered  over  a 
period  of  30  years. 

Is  this  a  Government  program?  I 
think  in  all  fairness  to  the  English  lan- 
guage we  should  acknowledge  that  it  Is  a 
Government  program.  The  checkoff 
would  be  Imposed  by  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Govermnent.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  sit  on  top  of  the  pro- 
gram from  one  end  to  the  other.  Of 
course,  there  are  guidelines  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  but  he  Is  the  one 
who  would  make  the  final  decisions  every 
step  of  the  way.  He  would  select  the 
men  to  serve  on  the  Cotton  Board.    He 
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might  select  them  from  names  submitted 
to  him  In  accordance  with  the  language 
of  the  legislation,  but  he  need  not. 

If  you  will  look  on  the  bottom  of  page 
8  of  the  bill  you  will  find  language  there 
that  is  general  enough  to  let  the  Secre- 
tary put  on  the  Cotton  Board  Just  about 
anybody  he  wants  to.  He  can  make  a 
determination  that  will  let  him  do  that. 

The  m(xiey  that  is  collected  Is  Oovem- 
ment  money,  not  private  money,  because 
this  is,  indeed,  a  Oovemment  directed 
program. 

Is  it  compulsory?  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  the  checkoff  is  compulsory. 
The  cotton  farmer  must  pay  the  $1.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  refund  possibility  here, 
but  it  is  not  clear  Just  how  the  mecha- 
nism would  work. 

There  is  language  on  the  last  page  of 
the  bill  which  suggests  to  me  that  the 
ofDces  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture could  not  legally  be  used  in  any 
way  in  regard  to  the  refund  procedure. 
I  draw  your  attention  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  19  on  page  22  of  the  bill. 
This  language  clearly  seems  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  appropriated  money  for 
the  operation  of  this  marketing  order 
program  as  it  Is  called. 

The  farmers,  of  course,  would  have 
some  way  that  they  could  apply  for  a 
refimd.  Someone  in  Jest  suggested  that 
they  might  go  through  the  Red  Cross  to 
get  the  refund  back.  But  certainly 
whatever  route  is  used,  it  is  intended  to 
be  cumbersome  to  discourage  farmers 
from  getting  a  refund. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  is  basically  enabling  legislation,  that 
all  we  are  doing  here  is  permitting  the 
cotton  farmers,  the  people  Involved,  to 
vote  whether  they  want  a  program  like 
this? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  raised  that  point  and  I  will 
deal  with  it  right  now. 

The  legislation  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary the  authority,  of  course,  either  to 
use  the  unit  or  volume  approach  in  the 
referendum.  A  two-thirds  vote  would 
be  required,  but  he  could  make  the 
choice  whether  it  would  be  unit  or 
Toliune. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLETY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  oppor- 
tiuiity  of  Just  10  percent  of  the  cotton 
farmers  to  bring  about  another  referen- 
dum— as  if  this  were  a  protection  of 
minority  rights.  It  is  not  even  a  pro- 
tection of  majority  rights,  because  in 
this  new  referendimi  the  Secretary  could 
once  more  determine  whether  It  is  to  be 
on  a  volume  basis  or  on  a  unit  basis. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  under 
volume  vote  procedure,  about  14  percent 
of  the  cotton  farmers  in  the  United 
States  could  control  the  referendiun  and 
Impose  this  mandatory  H-a-bale  check- 
off on  the  rest  of  the  cotton  farmers  of 


the  United  States.  So  the  10  percent 
initiative  opportunity  really  does  not 
amount  to  very  much,  because  it  places 
right  back  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
the  right  to  have  a  volume  basis  for  the 
second  referendum. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman,  or  anyone 
who  wants  to  comment  on  it,  if  there  is 
any  way  that  this  10-percent  initiative 
could  be  so  constructed  as  to  require  the 
Secretary  to  use  the  unit  basis — rather 
than  volume  basis — for  the  second  ref- 
erendum? If  so,  I  think  this  would  be 
an  excellent  time  to  clarify  the  point. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  should  like  at  this  point 
to  ask  a  question  which  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman has  already  answered.  Is  it  not 
possible,  in  the  event  this  bill  passes  and 
in  a  referendum  two-thirds  of  the  cotton 
farmers  approve,  for  someone  to  sell  their 
cotlon  without  paying  $1  a  bale? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  know  of  no  way  that 
cotton  could  be  sold  legally  without  pay- 
ing the  $1  a  bale. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  other  words,  a  handler 
might  say,  "I  will  buy  your  cotton."  If 
he  did  that,  as  I  understand  it,  he  would 
be  subject  to  prosecution  or  something. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Perhaps  the  gentleman  could  be 
more  specific  as  to  the  fine  he  might  en- 
counter as  a  result  of  that  action. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain what  there  is  in  the  bill  to  keep  any 
man  from  selling  his  cotton?  What  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  relates  to  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.    That  is  what  I  am  try- 
^Ing  to  find  out.    Can  a  person  sell  cot- 
ton without  paying  $1  a  bale? 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  can  If  he  can  get 
someone  to  gin  It. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  will 
agree,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  no  gln- 
ner  wants  to  pay  a  fine  merely  to  ac- 
commodate a  friend  who  wants  to  sell  a 
bale  of  cotton. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  agree  that  a  man  can- 
not sell  unless  he  has  a  buyer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  So  there  is  no  market 
without  the  $1  a  bale  checkoff. 

Mr.  POAGE.  As  the  question  has  been 
presented,  it  was  that  a  man  could  not 
sell.  There  is  not  a  word  here  which  re- 
lates to  selling. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  certain  the  gen- 
tleman intended  to  put  "as  a  practical 
matter"  into  the  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  section  13(b) 
says: 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  any  order  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act,  or  who  willfully  falls  or 
refuses  to  pay  or  remit  any  assessment  or  fee 
duly  required  of  him  thereunder,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
for  each  such  offense — 

I  am  not  sure  whether  that  would  be 
for  each  bale,  or  for  what.  If  a  person 
bought  50  bales  from  a  producer,  with- 
out collecting  $50,  would  he  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  $50,000,  or  $5,000? 


Mr.  FINDLETY.  I  suppose  that  could 
go  up  to  a  $50,000  fine,  but  I  imagine  a 
$1,000  fine  might  be  a  sufficient  incen- 
tive to  get  the  man  to  "fly  right." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  would 
not  believe  that  either  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  or  my  good  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  would  approve  of 
any  situation  in  which  handlers  would 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  dollars,  keeping  no 
records,  which  would  make  possible  an 
embezzling  of  the  money  without  the 
man  being  subjected  to  a  fine. 

That  Is  all  the  language  proposes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  we  have  passed  a 
lot  of  legislation  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
poverty-stricken  people,  and  a  great 
many  cotton  farmers  are  small  farmers 
who  may  have  incomes  below  the  $3,000 
net  income  level  now  defined  as  the  pov- 
erty level.  There  is  no  provision  in  this 
bill  to  set  aside  a  mandatory  checkoff 
of  $1  a  bale  even  for  those  who  are  in 
the  poverty  class. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  certainly  sympa- 
thetic to  the  aims  of  the  people  who 
sponsor  this  bill,  and  to  the  bill  itself,  and 
to  what  it  proposes  to  do.  The  question 
I  have  relates  to  whether  there  is  some 
way  we  can  make  it  voluntary,  so  that 
the  producer  who  does  not  want  to  pay 
$1  a  bale  and  wants  to  sell  his  cotton 
without  paying  $1  a  bale  will  be  able  to 
do  so.    I  recognize  that  this  is  difScult. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  it  were  a  purely 
volimtary  program  we  would  not  need  a 
bill,  any  more  than  hog  and  cattle  pro- 
ducers have  needed  legislation  in  order 
to  have  a  purely  voluntary  and  effective 
promotion  program  over  the  past  45 
years.  They  have  a  voluntary  checkoff 
at  the  markets,  not  only  for  the  produc- 
ers but  also  for  the  processors  and  the 
middlemen.  They  all  "chip  Into  the 
pot,"  and  this  has  made  possible  a  suc- 
cessful promotion  arrangement.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  same  type  of  ar- 
rangement would  not  work  for  the  land 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  In  re- 
sponse to  one  of  the  questions  raised 
earlier,  this  program  conceivably  could 
result  in  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  ex- 
pensive Government  research,  or  at  least 
foreclose  the  possibility  of  an  acceleration 
of  it.  In  addition,  it  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  sale  of  cotton. 

I  can  see  that  potentiaUy  this  Involves 
great  savings  in  suppor'  of  the  program 
itself. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  Does 
the  gentleman  support  the  milk  market- 
ing order  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  bellev^  the  whole 
marketing  order  system  ought  to  be  re- 
examined. I  have  grave  doubts  about 
all  marketing  orders. 

In  response  to  the  statement  In  regard 
to  savings  that  can  be  anticipated  by 
taxpayers  of  the  future,  I  recaU  that  in 
1964  the  leaders  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  administration  spokes- 
men told  us  of  $500  million  a  year  in 
benefits  to  the  consumers,  and  additional 
reduced  tax  costs  which  they  definitely 
said  would  result  from  the  1964  cotton 
program.  Instead,  consumer  prices  of 
cotton  goods  are  up,  and  the  cost  of  the 
cotton  program  Increased  about  $250 
million  a  year. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  hale  too  much 
confidence  in  predictions  ot  future  sav- 
ings for  the  American  peo(ple  resulting 
from  new  Government  programs. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Callfomlti.  It  has  not 
really  been  established  that  such  a  cost 
came  about  as  a  result  of  that  program, 
or  that  it  would  not  have  been  larger 
without  the  program,  but  this  proposal 
does  hold  out  a  hope  for  farmers  to  im- 
prove the  sale  of  cotton  through  their 
own  efforts,  through  paying  for  it  them- 
selves rather  than  going  to  Uncle  Sam 
for  an  increase  in  income. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  so-called  one-price  cotton  program 
the  cost  of  cotton  to  the  mills  has  gone 
down  and  stayed  down.  The  cost  of 
cotton  products  to  the  consumer  has 
gone  up  and  kept  climbing. 

The  mill  margin — that  16,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  raw  materials 
and  the  cost  of  finished  products — has 
kept  climbing  steadily,  almost  every 
month,  since  that  legislatdDn  was  en- 
acted. It  has  been  a  bonfinza  for  the 
mills  and  no  help  to  consumers. 

t  do  not  understand  how  anybody 
could  contend  that  the  American  people 
are  better  off  as  a  result  of  the  cotton 
programs  enacted  In  recent  years. 

I  remind  the  Members  that  the  same 
people  who  cooked  up  these  earlier  pro- 
grams are  now  advocating  the  bill  that 
Is  before  the  House  today. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  getitleman  was 
commenting  on  the  research  aspects  of 
this  particular  bill.  I  beUete  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  there  are  various  areas 
of  research.  Research  covers  a  broad 
range  of  purposes. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  the  research 
*111  go  toward  finding  new  ways  to  utilize 
our  cotton. 

Now,  is  this  the  gentleman's  imder- 
standing  of  research?  Not  research  In 
better  ways  to  grow  cotton  but  research 
in  better  ways  to  utilize  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  hftve  to  admit 
w  the  gentleman  that  the  research 
Planned  under  this  bill  are  certainly  not 
wear  to  me.  I  came  here  assuming  that 
" 'ould  be  production  research,  in  order 
to  find  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing cotton,  but  I  think  It  iB  more  likely 
to  be  spent  on  Madison  Avenue  in  order 
to  try  to  find  better  technlcjues  for  tele- 
^on  for  radio,  and  for  newspaper  ad- 
vertising promotion. 


Mr.  RESNICK.  If  the  gentlenmn  will 
yield  further,  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Madison  Avenue 
does  its  own  research  Itself. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Then,  we  do  not  need 
thisbUl. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  But  as  I  understand 
this  bill,  this  research  is  strictly  to  find 
better  ways  to  utilize  cotton,  which  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  we  have 
lots  of.  If  we  could  find  new  ways  to 
utilize  it,  the  American  consumer  will 
certainly  benefit. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  Just  repeat  my 
earlier  comment.  I  feel  what  we  need  is 
less  Goverrunent  action  in  the  field  of 
cotton  and  not  more.  This  bill  proposes 
new  field  of  Government  action  in  the 
land  of  cotton. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  asstune  that  the  gen- 
tleman, then.  Is  simply  against  Govern- 
ment action  in  this  field  no  matter  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Based  on  a  review  of 
30  years  of  sad  experience  with  the  Fed- 
eral cotton  legislation  I  have  a  very  du- 
bious and  skeptical  attitude  of  any  t>ene- 
fits  fiowing  from  new  Federal  cotton  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  in  essence  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  sales  tax  on  the 
transfer  of  cotton  from  producers  to 
handlers.  This  sales  tax  or  assessment 
would  be  paid  for  by  the  farmer  and 
would  be  collected  by  the  handler  who 
would  forward  it  to  a  Cotton  Board  cre- 
ated under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriciilture.  The  receipts  would  be 
used  to  promote  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton and  to  conduct  further  research  on 
this  Important  fll>er. 

The  method  of  collection  and  refund 
Is  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  that  pres- 
ently in  effect  on  gasoline  used  by  farm- 
ers. When  a  farmer  buys  gasoline  for 
his  farm  trucks  and  machinery,  he  pays 
the  Federal  tax  which  is  included  in  the 
price  of  the  gasoline.  The  gasoline  tax 
is  remitted  by  handlers  of  gasoline  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  Later,  a  farmer 
desiring  a  refund  applies  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  in  due  course  re- 
ceives his  refund. 

I  do  not  contend,  of  course,  that  this 
bill  is  a  tax  in  the  technical  sense.  Only 
that  it  has  the  same  effect  and  Is  col- 
lected and  refunded  in  a  similar  manner. 
I  draw  this  analogy  only  to  Illustrate 
that  It  Is  the  farmer  who  pays  It. 

If  cotton  farmers  want  to  pay  these 
assessments  or  sales  taxes  or  whatever 
one  may  choose  to  call  them,  that  Is  one 
thing.  But  this  bill  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  one  which  will  stand  as  a 
precedent  for  other  commodities.  Each 
commodity  is  different  and  each  has  its 
own  particular  problems  and  conditions. 

Obviously,  if  a  great  number  of  com- 
modities were  subject  to  a  checkoff  pro- 
cedure similar  to  that  proposed  by  HH. 
12322,  farmers  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
dozens  of  checkoffs  and  refunds. 

Why?  Because  nearly  all  farmers 
grow  more  than  one  crop,  and  sometimes 
they  grow  crops  which  compete  against 
each  other.  So  let  us  not  let  this  bill 
stand  as  a  blueprint  for  everyone  else 
in  agriculture.  Let  us  consider  it  as  a 
singular  provision  applying  to  one  crop 
that  is  experiencing  severe  marketing 


problems  and  one  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment owns  an  alltlme  high  Inventory. 

This  bill  Is  imlque.  It  Is  opposed  by 
two  of  the  largest  farm  organizations. 
The  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Farmers 
Union  agree  on  this  one.  They  both 
say  "No,"  recognizing  that  this  proposal 
Is  no  solution  to  the  vexing  problems  in 
the  land  of  cotton. 

It  would  sanction  a  referendum  to 
compel  cotton  farmers  to  pay  assess- 
ments amounting  to  $1  a  bale — perhaps 
more  later — to  finance  cotton  promotion 
and  research.  A  few  big  farmers  could 
force  the  assessment  on  all  farmers — 
even  those  in  the  poverty  class.  Theo- 
retically, farmers  could  get  refunds,  but 
the  refund  route  Is  admittedly  so  cir- 
cuitous it  would  discourage  all  but  the 
most  persevering. 

It  would  authorize  a  special  Cotton 
Board  to  receive  and  disburse  the  check- 
off money.  Whether  the  Board  would  be 
fish  or  fowl  Is  not  clear.  Protx>nents  of 
the  legislation  Insist  that  the  Board 
and  the  money  it  handles  would 
be  nongovernmental,  but  curiously  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agricxilture  would  sit 
on  top  of  the  whole  heap,  appoint  all 
members  of  the  Board  and  approve — or 
reject — each  and  every  activity,  even  to 
an  item  veto  over  spending  plans  and 
expenditures. 

The  best  guess  is  that  the  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  field  ofSces  and  per- 
soimel  would  be  utilized — at  taxpayer 
expense — at  least  to  the  extent  of  han- 
dling refund  paperwork.  In  any  case 
the  departmental  report  which  accom- 
panied the  legislation  estimated  the  tax- 
payers will  need  to  provide  alx>ut  $50,000 
a  year  for  administrative  expense,  in  ad- 
dition to  $400,000  for  the  Initial  referen- 
dum. 

It  thus  appears  likely  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  most  governmentsd  nongov- 
ernmental activities  on  record. 

The  central  question — Should  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sanction  a  scheme  to 
force  cotton  farmers  to  pay  assessments 
for  cotton  promotion? — resembles  closely 
the  question  of  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership considered  last  year  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Those  who  voted 
against  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  it  would  seem,  will  find 
this  prc^x>sal  unacceptable  for  the  same 
reasons.  But  will  they?  The  count- 
down may  be  interesting.  When  the 
vote  Is  recorded,  I  look  forward  to  a  long 
evening  trjring  to  reconcile,  last  year's 
vote  tally  on  14(b)  repeal  and  this  year's 
upcoming  tally  on  the  "14(b)"  style  cot- 
ton program. 

Another  question  which  deserves  at- 
tention: Is  it  in  the  public  Interest  to 
establish  the  precedent  of  placing  the 
Secretary  bf  Agriculture  In  charge  of  a 
program  under  which  millions  of  dollars 
are  passed  out,  on  a  selective  basis,  to 
buy  TV  and  radio  time,  newspaper  and 
magazine  space,  and — who  knows — ^per- 
haps even  a  few  discreetly  located  bill- 
boards? 

This  responsibility  could  lead  to  tribu- 
lations without  end,  as,  for  example,  the 
Secretary  is  forced  to  choose  between  a 
spot  on  the  Johnny  Carson  show  or  a 
choice  location  near  Drew  Pearson's  col- 
umn.   Think  of  the  panic  ahead  In  the 
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White  HouM  If  the  Secretary  finds  It  Im- 
possible to  stretch  the  checkoff  dollars 
far  enough  to  cover  simultaneously  a 
saturation  sales  pitch  on  men's  sweat- 
shirts and  one  of  the  virtues  of  100-per- 
cent cotton  underwear  for  milady.  To 
choose?  Aye,  there's  the  rub — and  I 
speak  not  of  Cannon  towels — will  It  be 
Time,  Newsweek,  or  UJ3.  News?  Issues 
of  smaller  movement  have  caused  gov- 
ernments to  topple.  Remember,  for 
want  of  a  nail  a  kingdom  was  lost.  And 
who  can  foretell?  A  misdirected  check- 
off dollar  might  have  a  Texas-sized  Im- 
pact on  a  popularity  poll? 

The  dangers  ahead  are  Incalculxible. 
Cotton  Is  but  one  of  more  than  200  farm 
commodities,  each  competing  with  the 
others  for  the  consumer's  dollar.  Will 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  one  day  be 
directing  national  sales  promotions  for 
200  different  commodities;  or  will  he 
bear  down  In  behalf  of  Just  1 — cotton — 
to  the  exclusion  of  others? 

And  what  will  be  the  effect  on  privately 
financed  sales  promotions?  Is  this  the 
first  step  In  the  ever-Increasing  role  for 
Government  in  direct  advertising? 

Someone  suggests  that  the  Industry- 
controlled  Cotton  Council  could  be  the 
unseen  guiding  spirit  glvinp  professional 
direction  to  this  program.  The  thought 
Is  not  entirely  comforting.  The  Cotton 
Council  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Ill-fated,  costly,  and  ineffective  "one 
price"  cotton  program  of  1964.  It  might 
be  hard  for  the  council  to  keep  separate 
Its  legislative  and  product  promotions. 

Advertising  is  a  great  thing,  provided 
It's  handled  privately  and  financed  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

One  of  the  best  examples  is  the  volun- 
tary checkoff  which  helps  to  finance  meat 
promotion  carried  on  by  the  National 
Livestock  and  Meat  Board.  It's  entirely 
nongovernmental  and  noncompulsory. 
More  than  60  percent  of  farmers  coop- 
erate. Handlers  and  processors  chip  In, 
too. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  similar  arrange- 
ment cannot  work  for  cotton.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  can  see  many  reasons  why 
a  Government-directed  promotion 
scheme  financed  by  compulsory  check- 
offs, as  provided  In  HJl.  12322,  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  any 
substsuitial  increase  that  may  be  enjoyed 
by  cotton  in  its  share  of  the  textile  mar- 
ket will  primarily  come  about  because  of 
advances  In  technology  In  the  process- 
ing of  this  fiber.  It  will  come  from  bet- 
ter marketing  of  finished  goods.  It  will 
come  from  new  utilization  of  specialty 
cotton  products. 

Certainly,  from  the  industry  i}oint  of 
view,  research  directed  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  this  new  technology  would 
be  worthwhile  and,  in  fact,  necessary  for 
the  survival  of  the  industry.  This  is  a 
basic  problem  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  processors  of  neaily  all  raw 
materials.     "The  increased  research  pro- 


grama  of  the  food  processors,  mineral 
processors,  and  fiber  processors,  indicates 
their  recognition  of  the  value  of  research 
and  the  necessity  for  It. 

But  to  aasess  the  Individual  grower  is 
completely  out  of  line  and  against  the 
very  tradition  of  American  competitive 
commerce.  The  grower  pays  for  research 
when  he  bujrs  a  ton  of  fertilizer,  when 
he  buys  a  new  plow,  when  he  buys  the 
clothes  for  his  family.  If  the  application 
of  H.R.  12322  to  the  cottongrower  should 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  then  why 
not  apply  the  same  technique  to  pota- 
toes, to  com,  to  all  the  other  commodi- 
ties. The  setting  up  of  a  coordinated, 
centralized  Government  research  pro- 
gram which,  once  launched,  will  be  free 
from  congressional  oversight,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  individual  producer,  will 
only  dampen  the  keenness  of  competi- 
tion within  the  Industry  and  will  create 
a  false  sense  of  security  among  pro- 
ducers. This  is  not  the  way  to  bring 
cotton  into  its  rightful  place  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  is  not  the  way  to  manage  indus- 
trial research  In  this  country. 

I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
measure  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  look 
beyond  the  facade  which  this  bill  pre- 
sent?. If  they  study  it  in  depth,  I  am 
sure  they  will  see  that  to  put  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
te ry  ln»o  thl?  k<nd  of  research  and  sales 
promotion  will  be  imeconomical  and  very 
questionable  as  to  its  productivity. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Resnick]. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12322  and  wish  to 
commend  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  his 
authorship  and  leadership  of  this  pro- 
gressive and  farsighted  legislation  now 
before  this  House.  I  have  spoken  in  the 
past  regarding  problems  existent  In  the 
cotton  Industry  and  the  regions  where  It 
it  located.  I  am  now  sincerely  and 
genuinely  delighted  to  be  able  to  com- 
mend this  industry  and  the  chairman 
for  coming  before  this  House  with  a 
measure  that  is  progressive  and  In  the 
best  American  tradition  of  self-help. 
This  legislation  will,  under  democratic 
safeguards,  allow  cotton  farmers  to 
participate  directly  In  a  meaingful  self- 
help  program  vital  to  their  survival.  It 
will  enable  all  segments  of  this  great  In- 
dustry to  unite  in  meaningful  promotion 
and  research  programs  so  sorely  needed. 
The  approach  embodied  in  this  far- 
sighted  legislation — that  of  allowing  the 
producer  to  make  a  direct  and  voltmtary 
contribution  to  the  marketing,  adver- 
tising, and  utilization  research  effort  of 
the  Industry — normally,  areas  far  re- 
moved from  producer  influence.  Is  truly 
remarkable  and  progressive. 

In  short.  I  believe  that  this  blU  will 
permit  farmers  at  least  to  have  a  half- 
way chance  in  competing  with  manmade 
fibers  which  are  rapidly  stealing  the  cot- 
ton markets.  I  think  that  in  jrears  to 
come,  unless  something  is  done,  cotton 
might  very  well  go  the  way  of  the  dodo 
bird. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
before  the  committee  in  the  spirit  of  ooe 
who  is  seeking  greater  light.  i  am 
neither  a  cotton  farmer  nor  a  memtier  ot 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  i  must 
confess  that  there  is  a  great  deal  about 
this  subject  that  I  do  not  understand,  but 
I  think  we  have  to  consider  it  not  only 
as  it  bears  upon  the  immediate  prob- 
lems of  cotton  farmers  but  the  problems 
of  the  whole  country  and  problems  with 
which  we  all  have  to  deal.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  we  have  before  the  House  a  pro- 
posal to  use  the  taxing  power  of  Qov- 
emment  to  force  farmers  to  contribute  to 
an  advertising  and  research  program  for 
cotton.  It  may  be — certainly  from  what 
I  know  of  agriculture  in  my  own  State 
of  Maryland,  it  may  be — that  the  cotton 
Industry,  not  only  Just  the  farmers  but 
the  entire  industry,  needs  additional  pro- 
grams of  research  and  promotion.  If  so, 
I  would  support  the  efforts  of  that  in- 
dustry to  raise  the  necessary  funds  from 
the  producers  and  the  handlers  and  the 
manufacturers  on  a  voluntary  basis.  I 
can  see  no  reasons  why  these  contribu- 
tioi^s  would  not  be  treated  as  ordinanr 
business  expense.  I  cannot,  however, 
support  the  use  of  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  extract  funds  from 
farmers  for  support  of  programs  of  this 
type. 

Mi-.  Chairman,  the  President  recently 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  message  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that  poverty  Is  relativelj 
more  widespread  in  rural  areas  than  In 
urban  areas,  and  that  much  of  this  rural 
poverty  is  concentrated  in  the  Cotton 
Belt. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  I  do  not  think  can  be 
disputed,  that  among  the  rural  poor  are 
thousands  of  families,  many  of  them 
memijers  of  minority  groups,  who  eke  out 
an  existence  on  small  cotton  farms, 
producing  only  a  few  bales  of  cotton  each 
per  year.  These  are  Negro  and  Mexican- 
American  families.  They  £u:e  industri- 
ous, they  are  hau-d-working  people.  But 
In  many  cases  tAey  are  the  victims  of 
modem  agricultural  technology.  Like 
many  Maryland  farmers,  their  opera- 
tloivs  are  too  small  to  permit  them  to  buy 
a  lot  of  expensive  modern  machinery. 
Their  costs  of  production  are  relatively 
high,  as  compared  with  the  large  cor- 
porate farmers.    Their  profits  are  small. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  as 
I  imderstand  it,  would  extract  from  the 
meager  incomes  of  these  families  even 
the  relatively  small  amount  represented 
by  the  $1  per  bale  assessment. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizorui. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  farmer  can,  upon  application, 
without  giving  any  reason  whatsoever. 
receive  his  $1  per  bale  back? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  well  aware  of 
that,  but  it  does  appear  to  me— and  I 
have  had  a  little  experience  with  this— 
that  the  average  farmer  with,  perhaps. » 
low  educational  level  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  collect  this  money,  even  under 
the  procedures  which  to  the  corporate 
accountant  would  seem  very  simple. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from  Arl- 

Eona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  believe 
that  the  farmers  for  which  the  gentle- 
man Is  expressing  concern—and  there  is 
gome  reason  for  concern,  certainly — if 
that  farmer  needed  this  $1  a  bale  back 
as  badly  as  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land portrays,  he  would  find  the  ways 
and  means  to  go  through  the  necessary 
procedures  to  get  the  money  back. 

I  believe  the  program  we  have  here  Is 
the  very  antithesis  of  taxation  because 
It  is  in  effect,  voluntary.  If  it  were  not 
voluntary  I  believe  the  gentleman's  anal- 
ogy would  be  proper. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Ohairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  Is  really  voluntary 
and  In  this  cormectlon  I  am  thinking 
of  the  small  farmer,  not  the  big,  rich, 
corporate  farmer,  but  the  small  farmer. 

Is  it  voluntary  from  his  point  of  view? 
I  believe  we  should  consider  whether  the 
small  farmer  would  be  afforded  the  full 
requisites  of  a  voluntary  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  it  is  argued  that  these  people  are 
going  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  a  compulsory  chedkoff  before  it 
Is  instituted.  But  I  think  iihat  this  is  a 
fallacious  argument,  because  under  the 
terms  of  the  legislation,  if  the  gentleman 
will  consider  carefully  it  cdn  be  adopted 
by  farmers  who  produce  two-thirds  of 
the  cotton  grown  In  the  country  at  the 
present  time.  I  further  believe  that 
this  would  mean  that  an  affirmative  vote 
of  only  about  15  percent  of  the  cotton- 
growers  could  put  this  program  into  ef- 
fect. This  means,  in  eff^t,  the  rich 
could  tax  the  poor.  I  bclleie,  Mr.  Chtdr- 
man,  that  this  could  represent  a  very 
travesty  upon  democracy. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona;  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yleW  further? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Just  ^he  moment, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  friend  of  the 
family  farmer,  the  small  fhrmer,  in  the 
povery-stricken  rural  areas  about  which 
we  hear  a  great  deal  from  ©ur  President, 
or  the  friends  of  the  Negro  or  the  Mexi- 
can-American citizens,  could  be  in  favor 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  seek  the  means  of  solving  these 
problems  and  the  problems  of  these  peo- 
ple without  adding  to  theh-  already  exist- 
ing tax  problems. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
nian,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  even  if  the  referendum 
succeeds,  the  farmer  can  still  get  his 
money  back,  and  the  gentleman  also 
knows  that  if  the  program  U  not  popular 
with  the  farmers,  10  percent  of  the 
larmers  who  voted  at  the  referendum 
can  have  the  program  reconsidered  by 
another  referendum. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.    Let  me  say  to  the 

gentleman  from  Arizona  that  many  con- 
stitutents  of  mine  pay  income  taxes  in 
varying  amounts,  and  when  they  seek 
refunds  they  sometimes  wait  a  year  or 
more  before  they  get  the  money  back, 
and  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  simple 
process  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  does 
not  work  that  way. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hagkn]. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  I  represent 
many  Mexican-American  and  Negro  cot- 
tongrowers.  This  is  not  a  minority 
issue.  These  people  support  this  pro- 
gram. I  read  a  publication  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  other  day 
which  stated,  and  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  figure,  but  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  independently  owned  farms  in 
the  South  are  owned  by  Negroes.  Pre- 
sumably, many  of  them  grow  cotton. 
Since  most  of  our  southern  delegation 
here  are  supporting  this  legislation,  I 
assume  they  have  the  support  of  these 
Negro  farmers  in  this  effort. 

Now  as  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes],  so  very  ably  pointed  out, 
this  is  a  self-help  program.  This  Is  an 
effort  of  the  cotton  industry  to  help  itself 
without  going  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Contrary  to  most  marketing  order  pro- 
grams which  some  Members  of  this  body 
support,  although  there  is  only  one  dis- 
tinction, these  earlier  programs  and  this 
program,  here  there  is  an  escape  hatch 
or  a  method  of  refunding.  This  was  de- 
liberately put  in  there  to  take  care  of 
the  cases  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias],  referred  to.  Inciden- 
tally, that  one  or  two  dollars  that  that 
fellow  makes  from  growing  cotton  which 
would  be  deducted  from  his  return  is  not 
the  difference  between  greatly  improving 
his  situation  or  subtracting  from  it.  If 
you  want  to  help  him,  you  should  sup- 
port some  of  these  other  programs  that 
have  been  proposed  to  help  this  poverty 
stricken  farmer. 

Again  I  say  the  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to 
give  the  cotton  farmers  and  the  cotton- 
growers  a  tool  whereby  they  can  tax 
themselves  to  Improve  the  acceptability 
of  their  product  and  to  advertise  their 
product  in  competition  with  the  giant 
corporations  that  spend  many  millions  of 
dollars  more  than  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  on  cotton  research  and 
promotion. 

I  do  not  see  why  any  free  enterpriser 
In  the  building  could  not  support  this 
kind  of  program. 

Now  the  method  of  voting  is  in  there 
to  provide  a  double  test  of  affirmation. 
It  can  be  either  two-thirds  of  those  vot- 
ing or  the  voters  who  represent  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  of  production 
voting.  This  is  to  prevent  a  frustration 
of  the  needs  of  legitimate  cottongrowers 
by  people  who  are  only  part-time 
farmers  and  only  are  Incidentally  in- 
terested in  the  health  of  the  cotton 
Industry. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman 
from  minolB  was  referring  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  made  avail- 
able for  research  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  on  cotton  which  I 
believe  he  said  amounts  to  some  |18>4 
million.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  see  if  we  carmot  in  a  little  measure 
try  to  fill  in  that  big  gap  between  the 
$18^2  million  and  the  $200  million  total 
that  is  now  being  used  by  manmade 
fibers  for  both  research  and  promotion. 
So  this  is  the  real  purpose  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  want  to 
say  in  that  connection  also,  we  all  know 
the  tortuous  process  of  getting  a  re- 
search program  approved  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  then  getting  it 
funded  for  up  here.  It  Is  not  a  very 
fiexlble  thing.  There  are  many  aspects 
of  research  which  do  not  deal  directly 
with  marketing  or  production.  For  ex- 
ample, methods  of  cotton  ginning  and 
the  use  of  artificial  heat  to  dry  cotton. 
This  all  affects  the  quality  of  the  cotton. 
This  organization  of  this  Board  with  this 
money  could  engage  in  that  type  of  re- 
search to  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
fiber  itself  so  that  it  can  compete  with 
nylon  and  dacron  and  all  these  syn- 
thetic fibers. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wilt 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  tc 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  With  reference  to  the 
$200  million  figure  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  will  agree  that  the 
$200  million  is  provided  voluntarily  and 
not  as  the  result  of  any  Government 
compulsion  whatever.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Which 
$200  million? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  money  spent  for  promotion 
in  behalf  of  synthetic  fabrics — $200  mil- 
lion, was  the  figure  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  WeU,  It  is 
spent  by  Du  Pont  and  a  handful  of  large 
corporations. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  it  is  a  voluntary 
action  and  not  the  result  of  any  Govern- 
ment compulsion. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  They  do 
not  exactly  consult  with  their  stock- 
holders, and  their  stockholders  in  any 
event  vote  according  to  the  shEu*es  held. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting]  Fifty-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quonun.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[BoUNo.82] 

Annunzio  Dwyer  Haraha 

AsplnaU  Bdwards,  Calif.  Hawkloa 

Baldwin  Edwards,  La.  Hayi 

Cameron  Brlns,  Tenn.  Herlong 

Colmer  Fei^ikn  Jonea,  Al*. 

Gorman  FUber  Jones.  Mo. 

Dague  Puqua  Maodonald 

Dawson  Olalmo  Matthews 

Oevlne  Oiillln  MUler 

Diggs  Gubser  Murray 

Dowdy  Hanna  Nlz 
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O'Brien  Scott  WU11« 

O'Hara,  Mlcb.  Steed  WUaon. 

rowell  Teague.  Tex.  Charles  H. 

Roblson  TWl 

RoetenkowBkl  Tunner 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  McFAtL,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  12322,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  385  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  3^eld 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SisKl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legis- 
lation that  we  have  before  us  today  Is 
not  new  In  the  fleld  of  agriculture.  It 
does  not  represent  any  precedents 
whatsoever. 

I  would  hope  the  membership  in  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  would  rec- 
ognize that  for  30  years  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  has  provided  for  pro- 
grams such  as  would  be  involved  here 
with  reference  to  cotton. 

My  own  particular  district  and  par- 
ticularly the  State  of  California  has  for 
30  years  had  a  series  of  operating  and 
functioning  marketing  orders  of  various 
types  and  kind.  As  a  part  of  a  great 
many  of  these  orders,  we  have  had  pro- 
vision for  promotion,  the  so-called 
checkoff  system  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it,  where  the  grower  himself  has 
an  opportunity  to  set  aside  a  fund  to 
provide  for  research  for  investigation 
Into  new  usages  for  promoting  the  sale 
and  In  every  way  possible  to  draw  as 
much  favorable  attention  to  his  prod- 
uct as  possible. 

The  national  marketing  order  on 
raisins  has  for  many  years,  of  course, 
had  the  right  to  use  funds  where  the 
grower  put  up  so  much  money  per  ton 
on  the  raisins  that  he  processes  tor  the 
purpose  of  advertising  or  sales  promotion 
or  investigation  of  new  usages. 

Today  in  this  piece  of  legislation  we 
are  simply  providing  so  far  as  ti.e  cot- 
ton industry  Is  concerned  exactly  the 
same  type  and  kind  of  program. 

Many  of  us  I  am  sure  are  concerned 
about  the  involvement  of  Ocvemment 
in  agriculture  and  our  desire  to  see  subsi- 
dies as  such  reduced  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  point  where  the  American 
taxpayer  would  no  longer  be  required  to 
subsidise  In  the  area  of  American,  agri- 
culture. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  my  con- 
sidered belief  that  the  best  method  of 
eliminating  the  so-called  subsidy  pro- 
grams for  American  agriculture  Is 
through  the  self-help  type  program,  in- 
cluding marketing  orders  and  other  pro- 
posals, under  which  the  Government 
would  be  Involved  only  In  one  area,  and 
that  would  be  to  set  up  the  mechanism 
or  provide  the  vehicle  for  the  farmer 
himself  to  organize  and  to  develop  his 
own  programs,  to  make  a  determination 
through  his  own  elected  boards  as  to  the 
type  and  kind  of  marketing  that  they 
desire  to  Indulge  in,  and  to  provide  fimds 


for  promotion,  research,  sind  the  devel- 
(^nnent  of  new  uses  for  the  commodities. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  respect  the  views  of 
my  good  friend  from  nilnols  [Mr.  Pind- 
Lrrl.  But  I  am  rather  amazed  to  find 
him  in  a  position  where,  it  seems  to  me, 
he  Is  opposing  basically  what  I  call  self- 
help  programs.  It  is  my  understanding 
from  the  statements  which  the  gentle- 
man has  made  many  times  in  the  past 
that  he  is  desirous  of  doing  the  very 
thing  that  I  have  indicated,  that  is,  get- 
ting the  Goverrunent  out  of  subsidizing 
agriculture  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  provide 
the  mechanics  so  that  the  farmer  can  go 
rhead  on  his  own  and  set  up  programs 
which  he,  himself,  will  control  and  which 
he,  himself,  will  put  up  the  money  for 
promotion  and  sales,  we  will  simply  con- 
tinue to  be  confronted  with  this  need  for 
subsidization. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  com- 
ment. In  my  own  area  we  market  over 
200  different  kinds  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  only  supported  commodity 
that  my  area  grows  at  the  present  time 
happens  to  be  cotton.  It  Is  one  of  the 
few  crops  In  which  we  are  not  operating 
under  a  marketing  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Fentleman  from  North  Carolina  yield  me 
an  additional  minute? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
only  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from   California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  simply  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  appreciate  the  attention 
of  my  good  friend  from  Illinois,  and  I 
hope  that  he  will  give  consideration  to 
the  use  of  marketing  orders  and  to  the 
use  of  programs  by  which  the  farmer 
can  go  ahead  and  develop  funds  and  de- 
velop committees  to  control  and  operate 
his  program  as  the  best  possible  means 
of  getting  out  from  under  these  subsi- 
dized and  tightly  controlled  programs 
such  as  those  with  which  we  have  been 
coiifronted  in  the  past. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  we  need  legislation  to  au- 
thorize self-help?  We  have  self-help 
in  the  livestock  industry  without  legis- 
lation and  have  had  it  for  45  years. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  suggesting  tliat  it  is 
necessary,  and  the  only  place  that  I 
think  the  Government  should  fit  in  at 
all  is  to  furnish  the  necessary  mechanics 
to  provide  tlie  faimcrs  an  opportunity 
to  develop  and  control  their  own 
program. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk] 

has  expired.     

Mr.  BELCHI31.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SrsKi   2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity, Inasmuch  as  there  are  more 


Members  on  the  floor  than  there  have 
been  at  some  previous  times  during  this 
debate,  to  express  my  full  agreement 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
gentlemsm  from  California  and  to  make 
it  entirely  clear  that  this  Is  not  another 
costly  cotton  subsidy  program.  It  is  a 
self-help  program  which  will  only  go  into 
effect  if  the  farmers,  themselves,  approve 
of  it. 

It  will  be  operated  with  their  own 
money,  other  than  the  cost  of  holding  the 
election  the  first  year  in  a  small  amount, 
and  to  administer  the  program  there- 
after. 

In  my  view.  It  is  truly  a  voluntary  self- 
help  program.  If  the  farmers  do  not  like 
It,  they  can  get  out  from  under  it  and  call 
the  whole  thing  off.  and  the  individuals 
who  had  supported  it  would  get  their 
money  back.  I  think  it  Is  highly  im- 
portant that  we  all  imderstand  that.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  having  pointed  It  out. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  colleague  from  Call- 
fomia  and  also  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher]  for 
yielding  me  the  time.  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant tliat  we  recognize  that  this  meas- 
ure is  only  enabling  legislation,  and  un- 
less two-thirds  of  the  farmers  who  would 
be  affected  In  this  commodity  vote  to 
support  the  program  and  to  put  it  in  ef- 
fect, there  would  be  no  program.  Cer- 
tainly to  me  there  is  nothing  more  demo- 
cratic. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  fanners  would 
put  up  the  money.  They,  themselves, 
would  provide  the  money  to  do  the  job 
that  they  would  be  enabled  to  do  under 
this  enabling  act.  I  hope  that  we  recog- 
nize that  this  Is  a  bill  which  represents 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  freeing  agricul- 
ture and  permitting  those  engaged  in 
this  field  to  operate  in  an  open,  free  mar- 
ketplace. 

If  we  are  ever  to  get  back  Into  that 
area,  this  will  be  the  way  in  which  that 
end  will  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  like  to  ask  about 
the  two-thirds  majority  provision  re- 
ferred to  on  page  13,  lines  3  through  8. 
Would  not  that  language  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  option  of  either 
counting  heads,  or  if  he  does  not  then 
have  a  two-thhds  majority,  could  he  not 
as  an  alternative  count  the  bales  pro- 
duced in  order  to  get  the  two-thirds  ma- 
jority? To  me  this  seems  a  new  devia- 
tion from  the  two-thirds  referendum  rule 
contained  In  all  marketing  orders  wWcn 
the  United  States  now  has. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  language  of  the  bUl.  I  believe  it  is 
on  all  fours  exactly  with  all  other  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  requirement  oi 
a  two-thirds  vote,  either  by  individuals  or 
by  production.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  be  consistent  in  this  act. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  It  is  not  consistent 
because  it  says  he  may  count  bales  u 
he  does  not  have  the  two-thirds  of  heaas- 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yldd 
1  mlnut«  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas.      

Mr.  GATHINaS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
may  have  the  gentleman's  attention,  I 
have  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  having  to  do  with  33 
commodities  thsit  have  the  very  same 
provision  the  gentlemen  are  now  com- 
plaining of.  That  Is  the  volimie  provi- 
sion which  has  been  written  into  this 

On  page  302,  under  the  title  "Pro- 
ducer Referendum,"  It  says  this: 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  Issuance  of  an  order  Is  approved  or  fav- 
ored by  producers  or  processcrs,  as  required 
under  the  applicable  provUlons  of  thU 
title— 

And  so  on. 

The  requirements  of  approval  or  favor  under 
any  such  provision  shall  be  held  to  be  com- 
piled with  If,  of  the  total  number  of  pro- 
ducers or  processors,  or  the  total  volume  of 
prcxluctlon,  as  the  case  may  be,  represented 
in  such  referendum — 

That  Is  In  the  law  today. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  Is  In  the  law 
today,  but  these  commodities  have  that 
same  provision. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 
sourL 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  my  good 
neighbor  from  the  South  yielding,  and 

1  appreciate  his  enthusiasm  for  this  bill. 
My  question  is  not  an  objection.  It  is 
simply  a  request  for  technical  Informa- 
tion. 

Reading  the  bill  Itself,  on  page  13, 
lines  3  to  8,  It  says  very  plainly,  If  I 
understand  the  language — «nd  I  am  cer- 
tain I  do — that  It  must  be  favored  by 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  cotton 
producers  voting  In  such  a  referendimi. 
or  by  cotton  producers  who  have  pro- 
duced at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cotton 
volume. 

Mr.  GATHINaS.  That  fe  what  I  Just 
read  to  you  out  of  the  law  an  the  statute 
books  on  the  33  commodities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  QATHINOS.  I  thahk  the  genUe- 
man.    I  appreciate  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield — and  I 
appreciate  that,  as  well  as  the  action  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture-*-thls  provides 
for  counting  cotton  bales  Instead  of 
heads.    We  went  through  this  less  thim 

2  years  ago  on  the  major  farm  bill, 
wherein  we  developed  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  cooperatives  would  vote 
lor  their  people  or  not,  or  whether  it  was 
ping  to  be  an  Individual  referendum  of 
farmers  on  the  land.  This  is  not  a  ref- 
erendum of  farmers  on  the  land  on  cot- 
wn.  It  Is  a  matter  of  principle  that  Is 
Involved,  not  a  question  of  existing  or 
Pwtlaws. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Ther«  are  33  com- 
modities now  on  the  sUtute  books. 
Counting   tokay   grapes,   winter   pears, 


cranberries,  Bartlett  pears,  olives,  Ore- 
gon or  California  potatoes,  there  are  33 
of  them. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  also,  a 
bill  came  on  this  floor  a  few  months  ago 
that  had  to  do  with  14  commodities. 
The  purpose  of  It  was  to  have  paid  ad- 
vertising Included  In  the  original  act,  to 
Include  paid  advertising.  It  passed  this 
House  by  unanimous  consent.  It  pro- 
vided for  that  same  two-thirds  by 
volume. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's response.  But  it  Is  a  principle, 
not  the  number  of  Items,  that  is  In- 
volved. There  should  be  far  less  leg- 
islating by  unanimous  consent.  In  my 
opinion,  regardless  of  the  age  of  the 
cited  law. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
opposition  to  the  bill  now  before  us  Is 
unqualified. 

This  is  a  barefaced  attempt  to  use  the 
power  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  create  a  $15  million  slush  fund 
that  would  be  collected  from  the  cotton 
producers  of  this  Nation. 

If  this  kind  of  legislation  Is  allowed  to 
proliferate,  we  soon  will  be  faced  with 
similar  requests  from  peanut  men,  from 
com  men,  from  yam  men — you  name 
them — from  all  kinds  of  men  interested 
in  using  the  power  of  Government  to  put 
together  slush  funds. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  claim 
that  the  cotton  producers  need  this  leg- 
islation because  the  Industry  is  In  such 
sad  shape.  Now,  I  agree  that  the  cotton 
Industry  is  not  in  good  condition,  but  I 
think  I  can  say,  along  with  some  other 
MembCTS  of  this  Chamber,  that  many  of 
us  saw  it  coming  over  the  last  several 
years  when  we  opposed  legislation  that 
was  destined  to  harm  the  cotton  indus- 
try. Notwithstanding,  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  legislation,  and,  as  predicted, 
the  cotton  Industry's  troubles  have 
mounted. 

For  many  years,  the  cotton  Industry 
has  been  promoted  by  the  National  Cot- 
ton Council  which  has  raised  money 
from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  cot- 
ton producers  and  others.  I  emphasize 
the  word  volimtary.  Certainly,  the 
amount  of  money  raised  has  not  been 
Inconsiderable. 

But,  as  the  cotton  Industry's  troubles 
have  multiplied,  men  Interested  in  the 
business  have  searched,  out  of  desp«tt- 
tlon,  for  other  ways.  One  of  these  so- 
called  solutions  now  is  before  us — ^It  In- 
vokea  the  great  r>ower  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  collect  money  for  a  single 
commodity;  a  cotton  tax. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  say  glibly 
that  this  bill  is  not  compulsory  upon  cot- 
ton producers  because,  apparently  under 
some  Involved  scheme,  a  producer  could 
get  his  money  back  after  the  checkoff  If 
he  made  a  request  In  writing. 

If,  as  the  pr(HX>nents  claim,  this  bill  la 
Indeed  voluntary,  why  Is  there  need  to 
Invoke  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  collect  promotion  money  for 
cotton? 

My  position  Is  that  I  am  wholeheart- 
edly for  any  self-help  steps  any  Industry 
wants  to  take.    In  fact,  I  applaud  such 


measures  and  I  will  encourage  them  In 
any  way  I  can. 

But,  I  refuse  categorically  to  be  port 
ot  a  slush  fund  created  tmder  the  dark 
cloud  of  the  possibility  of  Government 
coerdOQ. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  northern 
constituency.  I  note  with  great  interest 
an  editorial  which  appeared  only  yester- 
day in  a  large  newspaper  that  is  widely 
regarded  as  the  most  authoritative  voice 
of  cotton  interests  in  the  South.  I  am 
pleased  to  read  that  this  great  news- 
paper of  the  cotton-producing  areas 
agrees  with  me  wholeheartedly.  It 
makes  its  point  loudly  and  clearly. 

I  offer  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow 
Members  an  editorial  published  on 
Wednesday,  March  2,  1966,  by  the  Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal: 

DoixAKS  roH  Cotton 

The  proposed  doUar-a-bale  cotton  promo- 
tion fund  has  run  Into  opposition  from  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  and  from  at  least  one 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  opposition  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
of  Representative  Pattl  Futolxt,  Republican 
of  Illinois,  centers  around  the  Involvement 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  the  pro- 
posed program  and  the  method  of  coUectlon 
of  the  funds. 

Mr.  FiNDLrr  has  charged  that  It  would  be 
a  compulsory  checkoff  system  similar  to  the 
union  dues  checkoff  system  In  labor  circles. 
He  also  questions  whether  It  la  In  the  public 
interest  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  charge  of  a  program  under  which  millions 
of  doUars  would  be  doled  out  for  advertising 
and  promoting  cotton. 

Proponents  of  the  plan  In  turn  charge  that 
It  Is  being  grossly  misrepresented  by  the 
critics.  They  say  it  will  not  be  compulsory 
because  any  producer  who  objects  to  con- 
tributing to  the  fund  can  claim  a  refund 
of  the  deduction.  And,  they  say,  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  would  be  limited  to  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  to  supervise  collec- 
tions from  lists  provided  by  growers  In  the 
cotton  States.  Spending,  they  explain, 
would  be  supervised  by  a  separate  group  of 
producers  over  whom  the  Secretary  would 
exercise  no  control. 

The  proposal  is  due  to  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  tomorrow  for  a  decision. 

The  charges  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Rep- 
resentative FrNDLTT  are  serious  and  the  pro- 
ponents had  better  offer  fuller  explanations 
of  their  stand  than  they  have  given  publicly 
thus  far. 

Any  proposal  that  requires  payment  into 
a  fund  ia  Incompatible  with  American  con- 
cepts of  business.  Other  groups  have  volun- 
tary contribution  plans  to  promote  sale  of 
their  products.  Those  funds  are  firmly  con- 
trolled by  those  who  make  the  contributions. 
The  individual  does  not  have  to  ask  for  re- 
funds of  his  own  money  after  it  has  been 
arbitrarily  taken  from  him. 

Such  funds  represent  millions  of  doUars  • 
year.  They  are  a  temptation  to  some  to  use 
them  for  purposes  far  removed  from  what 
they  were  originally  intended.  And  when 
the  door  is  opened  for  any  measure  of  In- 
fluence over  them  by  appointed  officials  of 
Oovemment  they  always  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  slush  funds  for  such  officials. 

The  plan  ttuit  Chairman  Haeolo  Coolxt, 
Democrat,  of  North  CaroUna,  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  is  bringing  to  the  floor 
does  not  appear  to  have  the  safeguards  that 
Individual  producers  should  expect.  It 
should  be  shelved  in  the  Interests  of  the  in- 
dividual producers  who  can  decide  how  they 
want  their  cotton  dollars  spent  without  In- 
tervmtlon  in  any  form  by  the  Federal  Ctov- 
wnment. 
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Prom  my  own  constituency,  I  also  have 
received  a  request  to  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Expressing  an  attitude  common  In  the 
noncotton-produclng  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, Mrs.  Corlnne  Ramos,  secretary  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Farm  Bureau,  wired 
me  today  as  follows: 

While  we  are  not  directly  affected  by  cotton 
legislation,  we  feel  If  bill  becomes  law,  a 
precedent  may  be  set  for  many  commodity 
groups  to  use  the  power  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  to  collect  funds  from  producers. 
We  feel  that  any  funds  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  any  farm  commodity  should  be 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  administered  by  non- 
governmental organization  of  producers.  We 
do  not  believe  In  compulsory  checkoffs  on 
any  products. 

Mr.  PURCEIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  rise  today  to 
speak  In  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  support  H.R.  12322  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  program  of  expanding  re- 
search and  promotion  of  cotton  is 
absolutely  necessary.  • 

This  bill  Is  merely  enabling  legislation 
which  would  authorize  a  self-help  volun- 
tary program  to  facilitate  a  farmer-fi- 
nanced and  farmer-operated  research 
promotion  program  for  cotton. 

Under  this  bill  no  action  can  be  taken 
until  there  is  a  public  hearing  and  the 
program  has  been  approved  by  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting 
in  the  referendum,  or  two-thirds  of  the 
cotton  production  of  those  voting.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  uniform  method  by 
which  producers  may  contribute  $1  per 
bale.  Any  farmer  who  does  not  wish  to 
participate  may,  by  a  timely  request,  get 
his  money  back.  If  the  program  Is  not 
working  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pro- 
ducers, it  can  be  rescinded  easily.  If 
only  10  percent  of  the  producers  who 
voted  in  the  original  referendum  ask  for 
a  new  referendum  to  determine  if  the 
program  should  continue,  and  If  50  per- 
cent of  those  voting  oppose  continuation, 
then  it  must  be  discontinued. 

The  bill  is  entirely  voluntary.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  vehicle  to  permit 
people  to  help  themselves  if  they  choose 
to  do  so.  The  bill  is  written  In  the  finest 
tradition  of  a  government  working  for 
and  through  its  people  on  their  own 
terms  and  In  their  behalf.  The  Congress 
would  be  remiss  In  its  responsibility  if  we 
failed  to  give  the  cotton  producer  this 
opportunity  to  help  himself. 

There  is  an  additional  consideration 
which  we  must  not  overlook  in  our 
thinking  on  the  bill  today.  By  July  1 
It  is  estimated  that  Government  stocks 
of  cotton  in  storage  will  be  16  million 
bales  which  Is  more  than  1  year's  full 
production.  It  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est, as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  cotton 
producers,  that  steps  be  taken  to  de- 
velop uses  and  markets  for  cotton.  Be- 
cause the  producers  are  willing  to  do  so 
at  their  own  expense  we  should  be  par- 
ticularly willing  to  support  them  by 
passing  this  bill  today. 

Manmade  fibers  competing  with  the 
cotton  Industry  are  made  by  some  of 
the  largest  corporations  in  the  country, 
and  have  almost  unlimited  research  and 
advertising  funds.  They  long  ago  recog- 
nized the  value  of  research  and  promo- 
tion In  developing  uses,  markets,  and 


demand  for  their  products.  Some  of 
these  fibers  cost  much  more  than  cot- 
ton and  have  Uttle  or  nothing  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  additional  advantages. 
Still,  with  the  intensified  marketing  pro- 
grams on  these  synthetic  fibers,  they 
continue  to  take  over  more  and  more 
of  the  American  textile  market. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  synthetic 
fiber  manufacturers  will  spend  $200 
million  this  year,  with  $130  million 
going  for  research  and  $70  million  for 
advertising. 

This  bill  will  only  partially  counter- 
act their  huge  expenditures  but  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  must 
not  stand  in  the  way. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
Congress  is  considering  legislation  that 
is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  cotton  In- 
dustry of  the  Nation,  and  particularly  of 
California.  The  Cotton  Research  and 
Promotion  Act  is  a  milestone  in  the  In- 
dustry's history.  It  is  essential  that  cot- 
ton once  again  regain  its  competitive  po- 
sition on  the  world  market.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  comprehen- 
sive and  in-depth  research  and  promo- 
tion program. 

Such  a  program  will  need  the  united 
effort  of  the  Nation's  cotton  producers. 
The  Cotton  and  Promotion  Act  of  1966 
will  provide  the  vehicle  and  necessary 
machinery  to  produce  that  essential 
united  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  47th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Council  of 
California,  the  importance  of  cotton  to 
California's  economy  was  made  abun- 
dantly clear.  Cotton  is  one  of  Califor- 
nia's leading  cash  crops,  and  it  accounts 
for  more  than  $300  million  of  fresh  in- 
come annually  from  the  sale  of  its  seed 
and  fiber.  Needless  to  say,  cotton  pro- 
vides thousands  of  jobs  for  Callfomians 
when  you  consider  the  number  of  people 
involved  in  the  harvesting,  processing, 
and  production  phases  of  the  industry. 

As  many  Members  realize  that  despite 
research  efforts  sponsored  by  the  Cot- 
ton Producers  Institute,  the  national 
carryover  has  been  increasing  even 
though  the  national  cotton  acreage  al- 
lotment quota  has  been  steadily  more  re- 
strictive. This  has  seriously  affected  the 
U.S.  cotton  worldwide  marketing  posi- 
tion. 

In  addition,  American  technology's  in- 
vention of  a  wide  range  of  manmade 
fibers  has  seriously  affected  the  cotton 
market.  Increasingly  higher  shares  of 
the  textile  market  dollar  have  been  di- 
verted into  manmade  fiber.  Unless  cot- 
ton becomes  competitive,  manmade 
fibers  will  continue  to  take  an  ever-in- 
creasing share  of  the  textile  market. 

Unless  the  cotton  industry  at  once  be- 
gins an  all-out  program  of  research  and 
promotion,  it  may  face  an  Impossible 
marketing  situation  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. We  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  cot- 
ton industry  to  go  under.  Such  an  event 
would  have  a  most  serious  effect  upon 
our  economy  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Americans. 

The  Cotton  Research  and  Promotion 
Act  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  it  is 
a  step  that  will  allow  the  cotton  industry 
tp  help  itself.   Nothing  less  is  acceptable. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  numl}er  of  other  speakers,  but  they 
have  all  agreed  to  relinquish  their  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 12322 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  <Msemt)Ied,  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  Cotton  Research 
and  Promotion  Act. 

LZGISLATTVE   fUIDINOS   AND   DECLAEATION  OF 
POUCT 

Sec.  2.  Cotton  Is  the  basic  natural  fiber  of 
the  Nation.  It  Is  produced  by  many  individ- 
ual cottongrowers  throughout  the  varloui 
cotton-producing  States  of  the  NaUon. 
Cotton  moves  In  large  part  In  the  channels  of 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  such 
cotton  which  does  not  move  in  such  channel! 
directly  burdens  or  affects  Interstate  com- 
merce In  cotton  and  cotton  products.  All 
cotton  produced  In  the  United  States  is  In 
the  current  of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  directly  burdens,  obstructs,  or  affects  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  In  cotton  and 
cotton  products.  The  efficient  production  of 
cotton  and  the  maintenance  and  expansion 
of  existing  markets  and  the  development  of 
new  or  improved  markets  and  uses  is  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  cottongrowers  and  those  con- 
cerned with  marketing,  using,  and  processing 
cotton  as  well  a«  the  general  economy  of  the 
Nation.  In  the  years  since  World  War  II, 
United  States  cotton  and  the  producu 
thereof  have  been  confronted  with  Intensive 
competition,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  from 
foreign-grown  cotton  and  from  other  fibers, 
primarily  manmade  fibers.  The  great  Inroads 
on  the  market  and  uses  for  United  States 
cotton  which  have  been  made  by  manmade 
fibers  have  been  largely  the  result  of  exten- 
sive research  and  promotion  which  have  not 
been  effectively  matched  by  cotton  research 
and  promotion.  The  production  and  market- 
ing of  cotton  by  numerous  Individual  farm- 
ers have  prevented  the  development  and 
carrying  out  of  adequate  and  coordinated 
programs  of  research  and  promotion  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  and  Improvement  of 
the  competitive  position  of,  and  markets  for. 
cotton.  Without  an  effective  and  coordinated 
method  for  assuring  cooperative  and  collec- 
tive action  In  providing  for,  and  financing 
such  programs,  Individual  cotton  farmers  are 
unable  adequately  to  provide  or  obtain  the 
research  and  promotion  necessary  to  main- 
tain and  Improve  markets  for  cotton. 

It  has  long  been  found  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest  to  have,  or  endeavor  to  have,  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  cotton  grown  In  this  country. 
To  serve  this  public  Interest  the  Congress 
has  provided  for  the  comprehensive  exercise 
of  regulatory  authority  in  regulating  the 
handling  of  such  cotton  supplemented  by 
price-support  programs  with  the  objective 
of  adjusting  supply  to  demand  In  the  interest 
of  benefiting  producers  and  all  others  con- 
cerned with  the  production  and  handling  of 
cotton  as  well  as  the  general  economy  of  the 
country.  In  order  for  the  objecUve  of  such 
programs  to  be  effectuated  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree. It  la  necessary  that  the  existing  regula- 
tion of  marketing  be  supplemented  by  pro- 
viding as  part  of  the  overall  governmental 
program  for  effectuating  this  objective, 
means  of  increasing  the  demand  for  cotton 
with  the  view  of  eventually  reducing  or  elim- 
inating the  need  for  llmlUng  marketings  and 
supporting  the  price  of  cotton. 

It  18  therefore  declared  to  be  the  policy  or 
the  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  thU  Aci 
that  It  Is  essential  In  the  public  int«7^ 
through  the  exercise  of  the  powers  provided 
herein,  to  authorize  and  enable  the  establlsn- 
ment  of  an  orderly  procedure  for  the  develop- 


Bient,  financing  through  adequate 
ments  on  all  cotton  harvestod  In  the  United 
States,  and  carrying  out  &n  effective  and 
continuous  coordln*ted  program  of  research 
and  promotion  designed  to  strengthen  cot- 
ton's competitive  poaltlon  and  to  maintain 
and  expand  domestic  and  foreign  market* 
and  u£es  for  United  St&tee  cDtton. 

COTTON  RISSAKCH  AND  PBOWOTION  ORDMMS 

SBC.  3.  To  effectuate  the  tteclared  policy  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  Issue  and  from  time  to 
time  amend,  orders  applicable  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  harvesting,  marketing,  ginning, 
or  other  handling  of  cotton,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  handlers.  Such  orders  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  production  or  marketing 
areas,  or  both.  In  the  United  States. 

MOTSd  AMD  HXAMNO 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Seciiertary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Issuance  of  an  order  will 
tend  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  tills 
Act,  he  shall  give  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  upwn  a  proposed  order.  Such 
hearing  may  be  requested  and  a  proposal 
for  an  order  submitted  by  any  cotton  pro- 
ducer organization  certified  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  this  Act  or  by  any  other  Interested 
person  or  persons.  Including  the  Secretary. 
The  consideration  and  formulation  of  the 
terms  of  any  such  proposed  order  for  sub- 
mittal to  the  Secretary  or  the  carrying  out 
or  compliance  with  any  protlslon  of  this  Act 
or  any  order  or  regulation  tsaued  pursuant 
thereto  shall  not  be  held  t<>  be  In  violation 
of  any  of  the  antltrvist  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  lawful. 

raroiNa  and  isbuancb  op  an  ordkb 
Sbc.  6.  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  as  provided  in  sectldn  4,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Issue  an  order  if  he  finds,  and  sets 
forth  in  such  order,  upon  the  evidence  In- 
troduced at  such  hearing,  ttiat  the  Issuance 
of  such  order  and  all  the  tnrma  and  condi- 
tions thereot  will  tend  t0  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  this  Act. 

pcsMisarvs  tzucs  qr  ordebs 

Sac.  6.  Orders  Issued  purBUant  to  this  Act 
shall  contain  one  or  more  at  the  following 
terms  and  conditions,  and  except  as  provided 
in  section  7,  no  others. 

(a)  Providing  for  the  establishment,  lasu- 
ance,  effectuation,  and  administration  of 
appropriate  plans  for  projecrte  for  the  adver- 
tising and  sales  promotion  of  cotton  and  its 
products  and  for  the  disbursement  of  neces- 
sary funds  for  such  piirposes :  Prxyvided.  how- 
ever. That  any  such  plan  or  project  shall  be 
directed  toward  increasing  the  general  de- 
mand for  cotton  oir  its  products  but  no  refer- 
ence to  a  private  brand  or  trade  name  shall  be 
made  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
reference  will  reetUt  In  undue  discrimination 
against  the  cotton  products  of  other  per- 
sons: And  provided  further,  That  no  such 
•dvertlslng  or  sales  promotion  programs  shall 
make  use  of  false  or  unwarranted  claims  in 
behalf  of  cotton  or  Its  products  or  false  or 
unwarranted  statements  with  respect  to  the 
quality,  value,  or  use  of  any  competing 
product. 

(b)  Providing  for  establishing  and  carry- 
ing on  research  and  development  projects 
and  studies  with  respect  to  the  prodtictlon. 
^nnlng,  processing,  distrtbntlon,  or  uUllza- 
non  of  cotton  and  Its  pro<tucts,  to  the  end 
«»t  the  marketing  and  uUBiatlon  of  cotton 
"^y  be  encouraged,  expanded,  improved,  or 
made  more  efficient,  and  ftor  the  disburse- 
ment of  necessary  funds  for  such  purposes. 

(c)  Providing  that  handlers  or  any  class 
w  handlers  maintain  and  make  avaUable  for 
inspection  such  books  and  records  as  may  be 
required  by  the  order  and  for  the  filing  of 
J^Porta  by  such  handlers  at  the  times.  In  the 
™^r,  and  having  the  content  prescribed 
.L  °^*''  ***  **"  •"'*  ***»*  information 
wd  dau  ehaU  b«  made  Kvailable  to  the 
wtton  Board  and  to  the  S^eretary  which  U 


appropriate  or  necessary  to  the  effectuation, 
administration,  or  enfcMx^ment  of  the  Act  or 
of  any  order  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  all  Infor- 
mation so  obtained  shall  be  kept  confidential 
by  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Cotton  Board, 
and  only  such  Information  so  furnished  or 
acquired  as  the  Secretary  deems  relevant  shall 
be  disclosed  by  them,  and  then  only  In  a 
suit  or  administrative  hearing  brought  at  the 
direction,  or  upon  the  request,  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  or  to  which  he  or  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  Is  a  party,  and 
Involving  the  order  with  reference  to  which 
the  Information  so  to  be  disclosed  was  fiir- 
nlshed  or  acquired.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  (1)  the  Issuance 
of  general  statements  based  upon  the  reports 
of  a  niunber  of  handlers  subject  to  an  order, 
which  statements  do  not  Identify  the  Infor- 
mation furnished  by  any  person,  or  (2)  the 
publication  by  direction  of  the  Secretary,  of 
the  name  of  any  person  violating  any  order, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  wder  violated  by  such  per- 
son. Any  such  officer  or  employee  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  upon 
conviction  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  41,000  or  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  to  both,  and  shall  be  re- 
moved tiom  office. 

(d>  Terms  and  conditions  Incidental  to 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  In  this  Act  and  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  other  provisions  of  such 
order. 

KBQtriRED   TKRMS   IN   ORDERS 

Sec.  7.  Orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  contain  the  following  terms  and  condi- 
tions: 

(a)  Providing  for  the  establishment  and 
selection  by  the  Secretary,  of  a  Cotton  Board, 
and  defining  Its  powers  and  duties,  which 
shall  Include  only  the  powers: 

(1)  To  administer  such  order  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  terms  and  provisions; 

(2)  To  make  rules  and  regtUatlons  to  ef- 
fectuate the  terms  and  provisions  of  such 
order; 

(3)  To  receive.  Investigate,  and  report  to 
the  Secretary  complaints  of  violations  of 
such  order;  and 

(4)  To  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
amendments  to  such  order. 

(b)  Providing  that  the  Cotton  Board  shaU 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  cotton 
producers  selected  by  the  Secretary  from 
nominations  submitted  by  eligible  producer 
organizations  within  a  State,  as  certified 
pursuant  to  section  14  of  this  Act,  or.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  producers  are  not  members  of  or  their 
interests  are  not  represented  by  any  such 
eligible  producer  organizations,  from  nomi- 
nations made  by  producers  In  the  manner 
authorized  by  the  Secretary,  so  that  the  rep- 
resentation of  cotton  producers  on  the  Board 
for  each  cotton-producing  State  shall  re- 
flect, to  the  extent  practicable,  the  proportion 
which  that  State's  marketing  of  cotton  bears 
to  the  total  marketings  of  cotton  In  the 
United  States:  Provided,  however.  That  each 
cotton-producing  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
at  least  one  representative  on  the  Cotton 
Board. 

(c)  Providing  that  the  Cotton  Board  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section,  develop  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  any  advertising 
or  sales  promotion  or  research  and  develop- 
ment plans  or  projects,  and  that  any  such 
plan  or  project  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  before  becoming  effective. 

(d)  Providing  that  the  Cotton  Board  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section,  submit  to  the  Secretary  for 
his  approval,  budgets  on  a  fiscal  period  basis 
of  Its  anticipated  expenses  and  disburse- 
ments in  the  administration  of  the  order, 
including  probable  costs  of  advertising  and 


promotion   and   research   and   development 
projects. 

(e)  Providing  that  each  handler  of  cot- 
ton, as  prescribed  by  the  order,  shall  col- 
lect from  the  producer  or  other  person  for 
whom  the  cotton.  Including  cotton  owned 
by  the  handler.  Is  being  handled,  and  shall 
pay  to  the  Cotton  Board,  an  assessment  pre- 
scribed by  the  order,  on  the  basis  of  bales 
of  cotton  handled,  for  such  expenses  and  ex- 
penditures. Including  provision  for  a  reason- 
able reserve,  as  the  Secretary  finds  are  rea- 
sonable and  likely  to  be  lnc\irred  by  the  Cot- 
ton Board  under  the  order,  during  any  period 
specified  by  him.  The  initial  rate  of  assess- 
ment prescribed  by  the  order  shall  be  $1  per 
bale  of  cotton  handled,  and  such  rate  may 
not  be  changed  except  by  amendment  of  the 
order,  recommended  by  the  Cotton  Board, 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  adopted  by 
cotton  producers  in  a  referendum  pursuant 
to  section  8.  The  Secretary  may  maintain 
a  suit  against  any  person  subject  to  the 
order  for  the  collection  of  such  assessment, 
and  the  several  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  vested  with  Jurisdiction  to 
entertain  such  suits  regardless  of  the  amount 
in  controversy:  Provided,  That  the  remedies 
provided  In  this  section  shall  be  In  addition 
to,  and  not  exclusive  of.  the  remedies  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere  in  this  Act  or  now  or 
hereafter   existing   at  law  or  in  equity. 

(f )  Providing  that  the  Cotton  Board  shall 
maintain  such  books  and  records  and  pre- 
pare and  submit  such  reports  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  prescribe, 
and  for  appropriate  accounting  by  the  Cotton 
Board  with  respect  to  the  receipt  and  dis- 
bursement of  aU  funds  entrusted  to  It. 

(g)  Providing  that  tlie  Cotton  Board,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  shall  enter  Into 
contracts  or  agreements  for  the  development 
and  carrying  out  of  the  activities  authorized 
under  the  order  pursuant  to  sections  6  (a) 
and  (b),  and  for  the  ptayment  of  the  costs 
thereof  with  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the 
order,  with  an  organization  or  association 
whose  governing  body  consists  of  cotton 
producers  selected  by  the  cotton  producer 
organizations  certified  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  14,  in  such  manner  that  the 
producers  of  each  cotton-producing  State 
vrtll,  to  the  extent  practicable,  have  repre- 
sentation on  the  governing  body  of  such  or- 
ganization In  the  proportion  that  the  cotton 
marketed  by  the  producers  of  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  cotton  marketed  by  the 
producers  of  all  States,  subject  to  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  lack  of  participation  In  the 
program  by  reason  of  refunds  under  section 
11.  Any  such  contract  or  agreement  shall 
provide  that  such  contracting  organization 
or  association  shall  develop  and  submit  an- 
ntially  to  the  Cotton  Board,  for  the  purpose 
of  review  and  making  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary,  a  program  of  research,  adver- 
tising, and  sales  promotion  projects,  together 
with  a  budget,  or  budgets,  which  shall  show 
the  estimated  cost  to  be  Incurred  for  such 
projects,  and  that  any  such  project*  shall 
become  effective  upon  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Any  such  contract  or  agreement 
shall  also  provide  that  the  contracting  orga- 
nization shall  keep  accurate  records  of  all  Its 
transactions  and  make  an  annual  rep>ort  to 
the  Cotton  Board  of  activities  carried  out 
and  an  accounting  for  funds  received  and 
expended,  and  such  other  reports  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

(h)  Providing  that  no  funds  collected  by 
the  Cotton  Board  under  the  order  shaU  In 
any  manner  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  governmental  policy  or  action, 
except  as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  (4)  of 
this  section. 

MMQxnmEUXtTT  or  ■xmxNDtrM  and  corroir 

rBODUCER  APPROVAX. 

Sbc.  8.  The  Secretary  ahall  conduct  a  ref- 
erendum among  cotton  producers  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Isvuanc* 
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of  an  order  Is  approved  or  favored  by  pro- 
ducers. No  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  Issuance  of  such  order 
Is  approved  or  favored  by  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  cotton  producers  voting  In  such 
referendum  who,  during  a  representative 
period  determined  by  the  Secretary,  have 
been  engaged  In  the  production  of  cotton, 
or  by  cotton  producers  voting  In  the  referen- 
dum who,  during  such  representative  period, 
have  produced  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
volume  of  the  cotton  produced. 

SVSPKMSION  AND  TKElnNATION  OF  OROEKS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  whenever 
he  finds  that  any  order  Issued  under  this 
Act.  or  any  provision  thereof,  obstructs  or 
does  not  tend  to  effectuate  the  declared 
policy  of  this  Act,  terminate  or  suspend  the 
operation  of  such  order  or  such  provision 
thereof, 
(b)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  refer- 
endum at  any  time,  and  shall  hold  a  refer- 
endum on  request  of  10  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  number  of  cotton  producers  voting  In 
the  referendum  approving  the  order,  to  de- 
termine whether  cotton  producers  favor  the 
termination  or  suspension  of  the  order,  and 
he  shall  suspend  or  terminate  such  order  at 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year,  as  defined  In 
the  order,  whenever  he  determines  that  sus- 
pension or  termination  of  the  order  is  ap- 
proved or  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  voting  In  such  referendum 
who,  during  a  representative  period  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  have  been  engaged 
In  the  production  of  cotton,  and  who  pro- 
duced more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  cotton  produced  by  the  cotton 
producers  voting  In  the  referendum. 

(c)  The  termination  or  suspension  of  any 
order,  or  any  provision  thereof,  shall  not  be 
considered  an  order  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act. 

PBOVISIONS     APPIJCABI.K     TO     AMCNDMCNTB 

Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  ap- 
plicable to  orders  shall  be  applicable  to 
amendments  to  orders. 

PBODTTCB  SETUNDS 

Sbc.  11.  Notwithstanding   any    other   pro- 
vision   of    this    Act,    any    cotton    producer 
against  whose  cotton  any  assessment  Is  made 
and  collected  from  him  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  and  who  Is  not  in  favor  of  sup- 
porting the  research  and  promotion  program 
as  provided  for  herein  shall  have  the  right 
to  demand  and  receive  from  the  Cotton  Board 
a  refund  of  such  assessment :  Provided,  That 
■uch  demand  shall  be  made  personally  by 
such   producer   In   accordance   with   regula- 
tions and  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Board 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  on  which  such  assessment 
was  collected,  stating  the  name  and  address 
of   the  handler   making   the  collection,   the 
date  of  the  collection,  and  the  quantity  of 
cotton  Involved,  supported  by  statements  In 
writing   from   the   handlers   in   the   manner 
and  form  prescribed  by  the  Board  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  that  the  sum  for 
which  refund  is  sought  was  collected  from 
such  producer.     A   record   of    each   demand 
for  a  refund  shall  be  made  and  such  record 
shall  be  a  matter  of  public  record.    No  pro- 
ducer requesting  a  refund  shall  be  eligible  to 
vote  In  any  subsequent  referendum  until  all 
amounts  refunded  to  him  have  been  repaid 
to  the  Cotton  Board  unless  the  Cotton  Board 
In  accordance  with  regulations  issued  under 
the  order  waives  such  repayment. 
prrrnoN  and  sxview 
Sbc.    13.  (a)    Any   person   subject   to   any 
order  may  file  a  written  petition  with  the 
Secretary,  stating  that  any  such  order  or  any 
obligation  imposed  In  connection  therewith 
Is  not  in  accordance  with  law  and  praying 
for  a  modification  thereof  or  to  be  exempted 
therefrom.    He  shall  thereupon  be  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  bearing  upon  such  petition. 


in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the 
Secretary.  After  such  hearing,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  ruling  upon  the  prayer  of 
such  petition  which  shall  be  final,  if  In 
accordance  with  law. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  In  any  district  in  which  such  person 
is  an  Inhabitant,  cm-  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  are  hereby  vested  with  Juris- 
diction to  review  such  ruling,  provided  a 
complaint  for  that  purpose  is  filed  within 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of 
such  ruling.  Service  of  process  in  such  pro- 
ceedings may  be  had  upon  the  Secretary  by 
delivering  to  him  a  copy  of  the  complaint. 
If  the  court  determines  that  such  ruling 
is  not  in  accordance  with  law.  It  shall  re- 
mand such  proceedings  to  the  Secretary 
with  directions  either  (1)  to  make  such 
ruling  as  the  court  shall  determine  to  be 
In  accordance  with  law,  or  (2)  to  take  such 
further  proceedings  as.  In  its  opinion,  the 
law  requires.  The  pendency  of  proceedings 
Instituted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  impede,  hinder,  or  de- 
lay the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  from 
obtaining  relief  pursuant  to  section  13(a) 
of  this  Act. 

mrORCEMSMT 

Sac.  13.  (a)  The  several  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent 
and  restrain  any  person  from  violating  any 
order  or  regulation  made  or  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  any  order  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act,  or  who  willfully  falls  or 
refuses  to  pay  or  remit  any  assessment  or 
fee  duly  required  of  him  thereunder,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
for  each  such  offense  which  shall  accrue  to 
the  United  States  and  may  be  recovered  in  a 
clvU  suit  brought  by  the  United  States. 

CESTtnCATION  or  COTTON  PRODUCKR 
ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  14.  The  eligibility  of  each  cotton  pro- 
ducer organization  to  represent  cotton  pro- 
ducers of  a  cotton  producing  State  to  request 
the  Issuance  of  an  order  under  section  4,  and 
to  participate  in  the  making  of  nominations 
under  section  7(b)  shall  be  certified  by  the 
Secretary  and  shall  be  based  upon  a  factual 
report  submitted  by  the  organization  which 
shall  contain  information  deemed  relevant 
and  specified  by  the  Secretary  for  the  making 
of  such  determination,  Including  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Geographic  territory  within  the  State 
covered  by  the  organization's  active  member- 
ship; 

(b)  Nature  and  size  of  the  organization's 
active  membership  in  the  State,  proportion 
of  total  of  such  active  membership  ac- 
counted for  by  farmers,  a  map  showing  the 
cotton-producing  counties  in  such  State  in 
which  the  organization  has  members,  the 
volume  of  cotton  produced  In  each  such 
county,  the  number  of  cotton  producers  in 
each  such  county,  and  the  size  of  the  orga- 
nization's active  cotton  producer  member- 
ship in  each  such  county; 

(c)  The  extent  to  which  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer membership  of  such  organization  is 
represented  in  setting  the  organization's 
policies: 

(d)  Evidence  of  stability  and  permanency 
of  the  organization; 

(e)  Sources  from  which  the  organization's 
operating  funds  are  derived; 

(f)  P^Inctlon8  of  the  organization;  and 

(g)  The  organization's  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  further  the  alms  and  objectives  of 
this  Act: 

Provided,  hou>ever.  That  the  primary  consid- 
eration in  determining  the  eligibility  of  an 
organization  shall  be  whether  its  cotton 
farmer  membership  consists  of  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  the  cotton  producers  who 
produce  a  relatively  significant  volume  of 


ootton  to  reasonably  warrant  its  participa- 
tion in  the  nomination  of  members  for  the 
Cotton  Board.  The  Secretary  shall  certify 
any  cotton  producer  organization  which  he 
finds  to  be  eligible  under  this  section,  and 
his  determination  as  to  eligibility  shall  be 
final. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  regulations  with  the  force  and 
effect  of  law,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  powers 
vested  in  him  by  this  Act. 

investigations;  power  to  BVBPENA  AND  TAKE 
OATHS  AND  AFFIRMATIONS;  AID  OF  COURTS; 
BEUr-INCRIMINATION 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
Investigations  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act  or  to  determine  whether  a 
handler  or  any  other  person  has  engaged  or 
is  about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  of  any 
order,  or  rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this 
Act.  Por  the  purpose  of  any  such  investiga- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  empowered  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena  wit- 
nesses, compel  their  attendance,  take  evi- 
dence, and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  and  documents  which  are  rele- 
vant to  the  inquiry.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy  by, 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to,  any 
person.  Including  a  handler,  the  Secretary 
may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  Investigation  or  proceeding  Is 
carried  on,  or  where  such  person  resides  or 
carries  on  business.  In  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  and  documents; 
and  such  court  may  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Secretary, 
there  to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  in  any 
such  case  may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict whereof  such  person  is  an  Inhabitant 
or  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  papers,  and  documents  before  the 
Secretary,  or  In  obedience  to  the  subpena 
of  the  Secretary,  or  in  any  cause  or  proceed- 
ing, criminal  or  otherwise,  based  upon  or 
growing  out  of  any  alleged  violation  of  this 
Act,  or  of  any  order,  or  rule  or  regulation 
Issued  thereunder  on  the  ground  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  docu- 
mentary or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to 
a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but  no  individual 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,  except  that  any  individual  so  tes- 
tifying shall  not  be  exempt  from  prosecution 
and  punishment  for  perjury  committed  in 
so  testifying. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  17.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  cwporation,  association. 
<»  any  other  entity. 

(c)  The  term  "cotton"  means  all  uplana 
cotton  harvested  In  the  United  States,  and. 
except  as  used  in  secUon  7(e).  »nc'"^°^,: 
tonseed  of  such  cotton  and  the  products 
derived  from  such  cotton  and  Its  seed. 


(d)  The  term  "handler"  meftu  any  person 
who  handles  cotton  or  cottonseed  In  the 
manner  specified  in  the  order  ob:  In  the  rules 
2jxd  regulations  issued  thereunder. 

(e)  The  ter^i  "United  States"  means  the 
continental  United  States. 


SXPARABIUTT 

Sec.  18.  If  any  provision  of  iiils  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  Ot  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  attscted  thereby. 

AUTHORIZATION 

S«c.  19.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  such  funds 
u  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  funds  so  appropriated  shall 
not  be  available  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses or  expenditures  of  the  Cotton  Board 
In  administering  any  provisions  of  any  order 
iMued  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

DTECTTTE    DATE    I 

Sec.  ao.  This  Act  shall  tal:^  effect  upon 
enactment. 

Mr.  COOLEY  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  aak  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  bill 
be  dispensed  with,  that  It  ibe  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  to  ainendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Olerk  will  state 
the  first  committee  amendinent. 

Mr.  C<X)LEY.  Mr.  ChaUman,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  objection  to  any  of  these 
committee  amendments.  X  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  CaroUna?  ! 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  7,  line  16,  strike  out!  "section"  and 
Insert  "subsection".  I 

Page  8,  line  6,  strike  out  "order;"  and  in- 
•ert  "order,  including  the  desi^ation  of  the 
handler  responsible  for  colleKting  the  pro- 
ducer assessment;". 

Page  8,  line  14,  following  thf  words  "within 
»"  Insert  "cotton-producing". 

Page  9,  beginning  on  line  14,  strike  out 
"Providing  that  each  handler  of  cotton,  as 
prescribed  by  the  order,"  anj  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Providing  that  the 
producer  or  other  person  for  whom  the  cot- 
ton is  being  handled  shall  pay  to  the  handler 
of  cotton  designated  by  the  Cotton  Board 
pursuant  to  regulations  issued  under  the 
order  and  that  such  handler  of  cottoh". 

Page  9,  beginning  on  line  23,  strike  out  the 
•entence  beginning  with  the  trorda  "The  ini- 
tial rate  •  •  •••  and  ending  on  page  10, 
line  4,  with  the  words  "section  8."  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng : 

"To  facilitate  the  collection  and  payment 
of  such  assessments,  the  Cotton  Board  may 
^eslgnate  different  handlers  or  classes  of 
handlers  to  recognize  differences  in  market- 
^  practices  or  procedures  utilized  In  any 
State  or  area,  except  that  no  more  than  one 
•uch  assessment  shall  be  made  on  any  bale 
or  cotton.  The  rate  of  assessment  prescribed 
oy  the  initial  order  shaU  be  »1  per  bale  of 
wton  handled,  and  such  rate  may  not  be 
ranged  except  by  further  order  duly  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  a 
°*nng  and  subject  to  approval  by  cotton 


producers  In  a  referendum  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8." 

Page  11,  line  4,  strike  out  "each"  and 
insert  "such". 

Page  11,  line  6,  after  the  words  "at  aU" 
Insert  "cotton-producing". 

Page  13,  line  14,  strike  out  "the  cotton 
produced."  and  Insert  "cotton  produced  by 
such  producers." 

Page  14,  line  1,  following  the  words  "a 
form"  Insert  "and  within  a  time  period". 

Page  14,  beginning  on  line  2,  strike  out 
the  words  "within  thirty  days"  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  section,  through  line  15  on 
page  14,  and  Insert  ",  but  In  no  event  less 
than  ninety  days,  and  upon  submission  of 
proof  satisfactory  to  the  Board  that  the  pro- 
ducer paid  the  assessment  for  which  refund 
Is  sought,  and  any  such  refund  shall  be  made 
within  sixty  days  after  demand   therefor." 

Page  14.  line  19,  following  the  word  "order" 
Insert  "or  any  provision  of  such  order". 

Page  16,  line  1,  strike  out  "person"  and 
Insert  "handler". 

Page  16.  line  3,  strike  out  "pay"  and  Insert 
"collect". 

Page  16.  line  14,  following  the  word  "based" 
Insert  "in  addition  to  other  available  infor- 
mation". 

Page  20,  beginning  on  line  14.  strike  out 
"continental  United  States."  and  Insert  "60 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Page  20,  following  line  16,  Insert  two  new 
subsections  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  'cotton-producing  State' 
means  any  State  In  which  the  average  an- 
nual production  of  cotton  during  the  five 
years  1960-1964  was  twenty  thousand  bales 
or  more,  except  that  any  State  producing 
cotton  whose  production  during  such  period 
was  less  than  such  amount  shall  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  be  com- 
bined with  another  State  or  States  produc- 
ing cotton  in  such  manner  that  such  aver- 
age annual  production  of  such  combina- 
tion of  States  totaled  twenty  .thousand  bales 
or  more,  and  the  term  'cotton-producing 
State'  shall  Include  any  such  combination 
of  States. 

"(g)  The  term  'marketing'  includes  the 
sale  of  cotton  or  the  pledging  of  cotton 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  col- 
lateral for  a  price  support  loan." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.     COOLET 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chalrmsm,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coolet:  On 
page  6,  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning  on 
line  1  with  the  words  "The  consideration" 
and  ending  on  line  7  with  the  words  "to  be 
lawful." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  find  myself  in  a  rather 
imique  position  today,  and  since  I  might 
amble  a  bit,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  I  may  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
maiics. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  you  know,  I  have  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  out- 
laws union  shcqjs.  A  lot  of  my  friends 
here  today  from  those  great  States  In- 
volved in  cotton  agriculture  have  not 
agreed  with  that  position.  As  a  matter  of 


fact,  the  record  would  show  almost  unan- 
imous opposition  on  their  i>art.  I  have 
great  respect  for  them  and  for  their 
actions.  They  are  representative  and 
they  are  conscientious.  I  am  a  little  bit 
torn  here  because  there  Is  a  bit  of  in- 
consistency In  their  arguments  today 
vls-a-vis  their  arguments  on  14(b). 

Now,  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  a 
closed  shop  Is  outlawed.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  the  experts  here  would  disagree  on 
that.  But  only  as  related  to  section 
8(b)  (4)  (a)  is  the  union  shop  left  up  to 
the  discretion  of  the  States.  As  one  who 
advocates  the  right  of  Industrial  work- 
ers to  have  a  union  shop.  In  order  to  be 
consistent.  I  suppose  we  should,  those 
who  share  that  point  of  view,  support  this 
legislation  because  it  is  a  union  shop 
within  the  cotton-producing  Industry. 
Our  cotton  growing  friends  are  most 
democratic  today — at  least  some  are.  I 
note  with  some  interest  that  it  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote,  whereas  in  a  union 
shop  the  employees  of  the  union  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  If  they  have  a  mere 
one-vote  majority,  have  a  right  to  ask 
for  union  organization.  They  are  denied 
that  In  most  of  the  cotton-producing 
States.  That  is  where  I  am  a  bit  torn, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  hardly  fair  for 
me  to  say  to  the  cotton  producers,  "You 
must,  66%  percent  of  you,  vote  to  have 
this  closed  shop  which  you  want  td  set 
up,"  when  In  most  of  these  States  75 
percent  of  the  employees  of  an  Industrial 
shop,  if  they  want  a  union,  could  not  have 
it.  Now,  to  be  consistent,  I  suppose,  I 
should  end  up  voting  for  this  thing.  I 
just  do  have  a  couple  of  reservations 
about  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  wiU  support  the  legislation 
but  not  necessarily  for  the  reasons  he  has 
given. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
decline  to  yield  any  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  revise  and  extend  remarks 
with  my  friend  later. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  His  comments  raise 
an  intriguing  possibility.  I  notice  there 
has  been  some  difficulty  in  repealing  the 
right-to-work  provision  of  the*- Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
there  has  been  difficulty.  Let  that  be  a 
matter  of  record. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  was  difficulty, 
and  this  legislation  may  provide  the 
answer.  It  provides  for  a  level  of  the 
checkofif  fee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  May 
I  interrupt  the  gentleman  on  my  own 
time? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  merely  trying  to 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If 
the  union  member  does  not  want  his  dues 
used  for  political  purposes,  he  has  the 
right  for  them  not  to  be  used.  That  is  a 
matter  of  law.  I  assume  that  this  right 
built  in  for  the  cotton  producer  is  in 
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recognition    of    the    fairness    of    that 
I>rinciple. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  May  I  continue  my 
constructive  suggestion? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
only  thing  about  which  I  am  really  wor- 
ried Is  whether  ultimately  the  producer 
I>asses  the  thing  along  to  the  poor  little 
city  boy  who  Is  the  consumer?  Generous 
though  they  be,  I  doubt  that  the  cotton 
producers  will  donate  their  dollars  to  the 
consumers.  I  Just  believe  that  it  Is  a 
rather  generous  act  on  the  part  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  from  the  cotton 
States,  to  recognize  that  If  people  work 
together  and  organize  together  and  vote 
together  in  a  democratic  fashion  they  can 
have  mutual  benefits.  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  splendid  approach. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
cannot  yield  to  the  gentleman,  because  I 
do  not  have  enough  time.  I  shall  yield  in 
a  minute  if  I  obtain  more  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
splendid  principle.  I  wonder,  however, 
if  there  should  not  be  some  modification, 
however  modest.  In  the  required  voting 
principle,  and  why  should  a  simple 
majority  be  enough? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  that  effect  as  soon  as 
the  gentleman  has  concluded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemar  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
to  disagree  with  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson].  -However,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
tliat  I  too  voted  for  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b) .  However.  I  believe  in  this  case  we 
are  comparing  the  proverbial  oranges 
and  apples. 

Also  I  would  like  to  remind  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
that  I  was  very  grateful  and  happy  for 
the  support,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
gentleman  introduced  a  bill  similar  to  the 
one  that  I  introduced,  which  would  call 
for  an  egg  marketing  order. 

Basically,  these  bills  simply  represent 
American  democracy  in  its  finest  form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  permit  the  peo- 
ple involved  to  vote.  This  cannot  be 
compared  to.  a  closed  shop  or  a  union 
shop  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  JOEiaON.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
Is  democratic  about  having  a  vote  based 
upon  production  rather  than  upon  the 
number  of  people  voting?    That  seems  to 


me  like  having  a  vote  based  upon  the 

amoimt  of  income  a  person  has. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  asked 
that  question.  There  appears  to  be  two 
different  ways  of  voting,  one  based  upon 
the  number  of  farmers  involved,  and  the 
other  based  upon  the  volume.  This  is  a 
fact  of  life  In  the  farming  business  with 
which  we  have  to  reckon.  But,  basically, 
it  still  calls  for  enabling  legislation. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  if  we  pass  this  bill  all 
we  are  saying  to  the  cotton  farmers  of 
America  is  that  they  have  the  right  to 
vote.  That  is  all.  If  we  defeat  this  bill 
we  are  sasring  that  we  are  denying  them 
the  right  to  vote.  Again,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  joined  me 
in  the  bill  with  reference  to  the  egg  mar- 
keting order  calling  for  this  right  to 
vote.  My  proposed  egg  marketing  order 
had  the  same  provision. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Be- 
cause I  ran  out  of  time,  and  because  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Rhodes],  objected,  and  I  never  reached 
a  conclusion,  I  am  going  to  ask  for  more 
time  on  another  amendment  if  my  friend 
from  Arizona  will  not  again  object. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Will  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey IMr.  Thompson]  please  forgive  me 
for  Jumping  to  conclusions?  However,  if 
we  are  going  to  liken  this  to  a  union  situ- 
ation, other  than  the  Initial  vote  that  we 
are  talking  about,  there  is  no  demonstra- 
tive purpose  to  be  served.  Anyone  who 
is  in  the  cotton  business  can  vote  on  tills, 
and  you  certainly  will  not  preclude  any- 
one from  going  into  the  cotton  business 
or  selling  cotton,  or  anything  else.  This 
is  simply  a  bill  which  will  permit  the  cot- 
ton growers  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 
want  the  tool  to  help  them  compete  with 
the  largest  chemical  companies  in  the 
United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  very 
fine  companies  like  Du  Pont  or  Allied 
Chemical  or  Eastman  Kodak,  or  many, 
many  others  decide  they  want  to  spend 
money  on  research  and  new  methods  to 
utilize  their  products,  they  liave  the 
money  with  which  to  do  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  cotton  farmer  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  honestly  believe  tliat 
there  is  a  basic  principle  involved  here, 
ai\d  the  basic  principle  is  to  permit  our 
farmers  to  vote  in  order  to  determine 
their  own  future. 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  corpora- 
tions could  make  a  determination;  that 
their  board  members  could  vote  up  to 
the  amount  of  stock  that  they  have  in 
tliat  corporation,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  RESNICK.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 


gentleman  that  the  South  is  not  the  (uily 
place  where  cotton  Lt  grown,  "niere  is 
cotton  grown  in  other  areas.  Cotton  Is 
grown  in  the  district  represented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes], 
it  is  grown  in  New  Mexico,  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  cotton  grown  in  California  In  the 
district  represented  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tcnniy]  and  my- 
self, and  in  the  district  represented  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisKl.  Therefore  we  have  an  int^est  in 
this  program,  and  we  supported  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b).  We  woiUd  hope 
that  we  would  have  some  help  from 
others  on  this  situation. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  correcting  me,  and  for  my  over- 
sight. Again  I  say  that  tills  is  something 
for  all  cotton  farmers. 

AMENOMBNT    OITKRCD   BT    ICR.    ABESMrTHT 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Abebnetht: 
On  page  13,  line  6,  change  the  comma  to  * 
period  and  strike  out  the  remainder  ot  sec- 
tion 8. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  repre- 
sent 20,830  cotton  farmers.  Regrettably, 
I  find  myself  In  disagreement  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  who  are 
sponsoring  the  bill. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  made  his 
speech.  He  Is  as  right  as  he  can  be.  The 
southern  Members  of  this  House — a  lot 
of  them  here  who  voted  against  repeal 
of  14(b)  last  year,  also  know  he  Is  right. 

Cotton  does  have  some  troubles  now. 
There  Is  no  question  about  that.  It  Is 
most  distressing.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  solve  the  problems  through  the  media 
of  panic.  We  are  not  going  to  solve  them 
through  the  media  of  Ill-considered — and 
I  say  that  In  all  respect  to  everyone 
sponsoring  tills  legislation — I  repeat  we 
are  not  going  to  solve  this  through  the 
media  of  Ill-considered  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Dr. 
Hall,  who  raised  the  question  a  moment 
ago  about  the  manner  of  submitting  the 
referendum  Is  also  right.  When  it  is 
represented  to  this  House  that  tills  is 
Identical  with  the  marketing  orders  of 
33  citrus  and  vegetable  marketing  or- 
ders, they  are  Just  simply,  and  I  will  say, 
honestly,  mistaken. 

I  called  the  Solicitor's  ofBce  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  asked  how 
many  marketing  orders  have  been  put 
into  effect  by  a  two-tlilrds  vote  by  vol- 
ume. They  told  me  that  not  In  one  in- 
stance were  any  of  these  marketing 
orders— and  I  hold  the  list  of  them  here 
in  my  hand  that  have  been  exhibited  to 
this  House — not  one  of  these  orders  has 
been  put  hito  effect  on  the  basis  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote  by  volume. 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Well,  the  gentleman 
is  speaking  the  truth. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     Well,  thank  you. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  That  Is  the  abso- 
lute truth.  But  he  did  not  say  that  u 
was  not  written  Into  the  law— that  two- 
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thirds  volume  was  required  by  law — two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  of  the  commodity. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  Jnist  want  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  to  know  that 
with  reference  to  this  voliune  business, 
there  is  not  an  Instance  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  Invoked  a  market- 
ing order  by  volume. 

Furthermore,  this  Is  not  a  marketing 
order  bllL  They  are  simply  using  the 
marketing  order  machlnei^y  to  establish 
a  means  of  exacting  from  tiiese  farmers 
a  dollar  a  bale.  That  Is  all.  This  will 
not  be  a  marketing  program. 

The  farmer  has  no  volpe  In  it  after 
it  goes  into  the  iiands  of  the  Cotton 
Board.  When  they  get  hla  dollar,  It  Is 
all  over  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  con- 
cerned— except  tliat  he  can  take  his  hat 
in  hand  and  walk  around  to  the  coimty 
ASC  office — be  labeled  as  a  noncooper- 
ator — apologize — bear  the  ignominy  and 
the  humiliation  that  goes  with  it— and 
say.  "Win  you  please  give  me  my  dollar 
back?"  That  Is  the  situt^ttion.  This  is 
wrong.  I 

This  is  a  hard  speech  for  me  to  msike. 
I  have  friends  here  today  from  my  dis- 
trict who  feel  that  they  flavor  this  bill. 
I  repeat,  this  is  a  hard  speech  for  me  to 
make.  This  bill,  as  I  stated  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  has  caused  me  to  lay 
awake  at  night.  It  has  worried  me.  I 
want  to  help  clean  It  up  just  a  little  bit. 
And  I  think  we  are  going  to  make  some 
progress.  If  we  adopt  this  It  will  help 
the  bill  and  leave  us  whdre  we  can  go 
along  and  subordinate  our  personal  feel- 
ing about  a  checkoff  to  a  two-thirds 
approval  of  our  farmers. 

This  amendment  I  have  offered  does 
just  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  Just 
says  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  referen- 
dum let  us  have  a  referendum  by  the 
farmers  and  not  by  the  bales  of  cotton. 

You  know,  we  have  been  pushed  a  good 
deal  around  Mississippi  In  regard  to  tills 
voting  business.  We  are  getting  awfully 
anxious  to  vote  down  there.  I  am  trying 
to  cooperate  here  today  by  providing  for 
a  vote  by  the  farmers.  That  Is  all.  I 
am  merely  saying,  "Let  us  vote."  and  if 
two-tliirds  of  the  farmers  vote  for  the 
program,  then  all  right.  If  you  leave 
the  bill  as  It  is  written,  tjhen  only  13.8 
percent  of  the  cotton  producers  can  in- 
voke the  progrtun. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thd  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.      i 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  should  like  to 
have  only  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gehtleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Let  us  see  how 
consistent  we  wiU  be  If  we  adopt  my 
amendment.  We  have  had  referendums 
across  the  farm  belt  for  a  long  time. 
There  are  five  basic  commodities:  wheat, 
nee,  peanuts,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

]^e  wheat  referendum  requires  a  two- 
tWrds  vote  by  head  count,  not  by  bush- 
eta  of  wheat.    I  hold  in  my  hand  the 


law.  though  I  do  not  have  time  to  read 
it.  They  vote  on  a  rice  referendum  every 
year,  and  that  referendum  requires  a 
two-tiilrds  head  count,  not  bushels  of 
rice. 

The  pesmut  referendum  requires  a  two- 
tlilrds  vote  by  head  count,  not  tons  of 
peanuts.  Here  is  the  law  on  the  to- 
bacco; it  requires  a  two-tlilrds  vote  by 
head  count. 

The  annual  referendums  are  voted 
upon  In  my  community  and  in  all  com- 
munities from  the  Carolinas  to  Califor- 
nia every  year  for  the  invocation  of  mar- 
keting quotas  and  acreage  allotments, 
and  they  require  a  two-tlilrds  vote  by 
head  count  for  approval. 

If  I  liad  a  10-acre  allotment  and  my 
friend  across  the  road  has  a  100-acre  al- 
lotment, our  votes  count  Identically  the 
same.  They  do  not  weigh  our  pocket- 
books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  against  people 
being  big.  That  is  what  has  made  my 
coimtry  great.  I  have  told  my  son  many 
times  that  I  am  so  happy  and  so  proud 
that  he  was  bom  in  a  country  where  he 
can  become  just  as  big  and  just  as  strong, 
so  long  as  he  remains  within  the  law, 
as  his  talent  and  will  commands.  I  am 
not  fighting  big  people.  I  have  some  In 
my  district  and  they  are  friends  of  mine. 
But  I  Just  do  not  want  to  depart  from 
the  customary  manner  In  which  elections 
are  conducted.  Help  us  keep  them, 
please.    Vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  10  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  l)elleve 
that  we  have  drifted  too  far  astray  from 
the  Issue  before  us.  We  are  not  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  a  marketing 
quota.  We  are  not  considering  com- 
pelling anyone  to  do  anything.  We  are 
considering  whether  we  shall  liave  a  vol- 
imtary  program  that  will  enable  our 
farmers  to  effectively  carry  out  the  cot- 
ton promotion  program  that  they  are 
now  trying  to  carry  out. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  what  faces  cot- 
ton farmers.  Many  farmers  are  now 
contributing  $1  a  bale  on  cotton  that  is 
ginned  for  the  puri>ose  of  promotion. 
Many  of  the  gins  are  making  the  collec- 
tions. In  the  cotton  industry  the  gins 
are  the  reasonable  places  to  make  the 
collection.  Every  bale  of  cotton  must 
come  through  a  gin.  You  can't  use  a 
bale  of  unglnned  cotton.  You  can't  wear 
it;  you  can't  eat  it;  you  can't  use  It  in 
any  way  unless  It  Is  ginned.  You  have 
to  take  It  through  a  gin. 

Over  most  of  the  cotton-growing 
areas — not  merely  in  the  South — there 
are  more  gins  than  are  necessary  because 
we  have  reduced  the  cotton  acreage.  We 
used  to  grow  43  million  acres  of  cotton, 
and  it  is  down  tills  yeso-  to  the  point  at 
which  we  will  l>e  growing  less  than  12 
million.  You  can  understand  why  com- 
petition Is  so  severe  among  those  gins. 

Suppose  we  have  a  gin  over  here 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
resent  that  indication. 

Mr.  POAGE.  You  can  be  one  of  the 
glnners.  You  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathings]  will  operate 
gins.    The  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 


lina [Mr.  RiTKRs]  is  growing  cotton. 
Suppose  his  farm  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  of  you.  He  can  take 
his  cotton  to  either  gin. 

Finally,  when  the  competition  gets 
severe,  you  announce  that  you  are  not 
going  to  make  the  collection  of  $1.  In 
effect,  it  allows  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  to  gin  at  your  gin  for 
$1  less  tiian  it  would  cost  him  to  gin  at 
the  other  gin.  The  result  Is  that  he 
brings  you  his  cotton,  but  immediately 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  cuts  his 
price  $1,  and  the  thing  spreads  all  over 
the  Cotton  Belt.  That  is  wiiat  lias  hap- 
pened. 

In  order  to  avoid  that,  we  have  said 
in  this  bill  that  we  will  set  up  this  Board, 
which  will  be  a  board  of  cotton  producers 
named  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
that  this  Board  vrtll  receive  the  funds, 
and  tiiat  the  gins  will  have  to  make  the 
deduction  of  $1  a  bale.  Each  one  of  you 
win  have  to  make  the  deduction. 

So  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  take  his  bales  to  whomever  he 
wants.  Then,  if  he  does  not  want  to 
contribute  anything — unlike  section 
14(b),  under  which  he  cannot  get  a  re- 
fund, where  the  money  remains  out  of 
his  pocket — he  can  go  or  write  the  lx>ard 
and  say,  "I  want  my  money  back."  This 
bill  specifically  provides  that  he  has  to 
be  given  his  money  back.  His  money  Is 
given  back. 

This  avoids,  however,  the  competitive 
situation  which  has  been  destroying  the 
ability  of  the  gins  to  be  the  collecting 
agencies.  This  bill  provides  for  an  ef- 
fective collection  agency.  It  provides 
that  If  the  man  does  not  want  to  con- 
tribute, all  he  has  to  do  Is  tisk  for  ills 
money  back,  and  it  will  be  given  back  to 
him  regardless  of  to  wiiich  gin  he  goes. 
No  one  gin  has  a  monopoly.  Any  gin  will 
will  give  him  back  his  money. 

This  is  a  voluntary  proposition.  The 
result  under  this  provision  is  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.  There  is 
no  more  relationship  to  mandatory  mar- 
keting quotas  on  cotton  than  there  was 
to  the  14(b)  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]. 

This  Is  utterly  different  from  either 
proposal,  t>ecause  the  man  can  get  his 
money  bCM^.  I  do  not  know  why  It  should 
require  a  majority  of  either  growers  or 
of  production.  Each  man  votes  for  him- 
self and  he  is  a  100-percent  majority  as 
far  as  his  money  is  concerned. 

The  farmer  does  not  need  a  referen- 
dum of  any  kind.  He  does  not  need  a 
referendum,  because  all  he  has  to  do  Is 
to  write  his  own  referendum,  by  coming 
in  and  writing  out  his  request  for  a  re- 
fund.   He  will  get  his  refimd. 

To  me,  It  does  not  seem  to  make  much 
difference  what  the  provisions  of  the 
referendum  are. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Let  me  go  through  with 
tills.  We  let  you  go  through  with  the 
discussion  of  something  that  had  no 
relationship  to  tills  bill.  I  would  like  to 
go  through  with  this  explanation  of  the 
bill  which  is  before  us. 

"Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  talk  about  this  bill  because  this  bill 
does  not  require  anyone  to  part  with  his 
money  over  any  period  of  time.  Every- 
bcxly  on  uur  committee  knows  this.  This 
bill  provides  for  a  refund  on  demand. 
Everybody  knows  It.  You  do  not  need  a 
referendum  when  you  can  get  your  money 
back.  A  referendum  is  needed  when 
something  Is  imposed  on  i>eople  when 
they  have  to  do  something  they  do  not 
want  to  do,  and  when  there  Is  no  way 
they  can  avoid  it. 

This  can  be  avoided  simply  by  one  ac- 
tion. One  does  not  have  to  cooperate 
with  anybody  to  avoid  this.  You  do  not 
have  to  get  a  third,  you  do  not  have  to 
get  a  fifth,  you  do  not  have  to  get  any- 
thing but  your  own  consent  and  you  can 
get  your  money  back. 

Here  is  what  the  amendment  which 
was  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  would  do.  His  amendment, 
which  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  by 
numbers  of  producers,  would  make  It 
possible  that  If  34  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducers on  farms  with  the  smallest  cotton 
allotments  voted  against  the  order,  and 
all  of  the  other  producers  voted  for  it. 
the  order  would  be  defeated  by  those 
whose  normal  production  is  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  total  UB.  production. 

Let  me  ''all  attention  to  one  fact  which 
the  gentleman  so  carefully  avoided.  The 
gentleman  wants  a  provision  to  allow  5 
percent  of  the  production  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  other  95  percent  of 
production  of  the  United  States  from 
providing  their  own  self-help  program 
and  at  their  own  expense,  with  no  Gov- 
ernment money.  He  would  let  5  percent 
of  the  cotton  produced  In  the  United 
States  keep  the  other  95  percent  from 
having  Its  own  right  to  contribute  its 
own  money,  without  any  of  the  money 
of  these  5  percenters. 

These  people  do  not  have  to  contribute 
a  penny.  They  do  not  have  to  contribute 
a  thing.  I  would  suggest  that  if  a  man 
does  not  have  to  contribute  anything,  he 
Is  not  very  much  hurt  by  the  program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi. It  has  been  said  that  the  farm- 
ers are  not  really  opposed  to  payment 
of  a  dollar  a  bale,  it  is  Just  that  the  gins 
competing  with  each  other  know  that 
the  farmer  will  gin  with  the  glnner  who 
does  not  take  out  his  dollar.  Does  that 
not  show  how  the  farmer  feels  about  his 
dollar?  It  is  because  many  farmers  do 
not  want  to  pay  this  dollar  per  bale  that 
they  want  us  to  enact  a  law  requiring 
those  opposed  to  pay. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  has  to  get  research  funds  through 
the  Congress. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  deeply  Interested 
in  the  welfare  and  future  of  cotton;  and. 
at  present,  I  am  sorely  troubled  at  the 
outlook. 


I  have  checked,  to  be  sure  of  my  fig- 
ures, and  we  are  spending  in  excess  of 
$18  million  this  year  on  262  research 
projects  for  cotton.  These  funds  were 
provided  by  my  subcommittee.  In  ad- 
dition. In  the  last  8  years  approximately 
$29  million  has  been  spent  on  promotion, 
about  one-fourth  of  these  funds  coming 
from  nongovernmental  sources.  Much 
of  this  money  has  been  used  outside  the 
United  SUtes. 

Also,  as  you  know,  we  have  provided 
funds  for  the  Boll  Weevil  Laboratory  and 
the  Ginning,  Pest  Control,  and  Weed 
Laboratories  at  Stoneville  and  numerous 
others.  We  are  now  having  our  hearings 
on  the  overall  research  programs  of  the 
I>epartment. 

I  think  we  all  are  in  favor  of  the  ob- 
jective that  the  proponents  have  In 
mind.  However,  I  have  been  disturbed 
to  learn  that  the  farm  bill,  which  so 
many  supported  last  year,  has  not  had 
the  effect  of  Increasing  consumption  In 
any  substantial  way.  If  allowances  are 
made  for  the  holdback  of  purchase 
orders  waiting  for  the  lower  prices,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  there  is  any  increase. 

With  regard  to  foreign  sales,  though 
the  law  requires  the  retention  of  our 
fair  share  of  world  markets  by  selling 
competitively  abroad,  under  the  act  of 
1956,  witnesses  testified  Ijefore  our  com- 
mittee this  year  that  they  had  not  car- 
ried out  that  law  because  any  loss  taken 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
In  keeping  competitive  prices  on  exports 
would  result  In  twice  that  much  loss  on 
the  domestic  markets,  since  present  law 
requires  them  to  sell  at  the  same  price 
here.  As  a  result,  our  exports  have  been 
far  below  our  fair  share  of  world  mar- 
kets. The  present  outlook  is  that  ex- 
ports probably  will  not  exceed  3.6  mil- 
lion bales  for  1965-66. 

I  have  read  the  bill— HJl.  12322— and 
report.  Having  made  a  study  of  the  262 
cotton  projects  our  committee  Is  financ- 
ing, there  remains  a  real  question  In  my 
mind  as  to  what  is  planned  in  the  way 
of  further  research  and  promotion.  Tes- 
timony before  our  committee  has  been 
that  our  research  fxmds  have  been  ample 
to  make  use  of  such  trained  scientists 
as  are  available.  Promotional  funds 
have  been  more  beneficial  to  foreign 
growths  than  to  our  own,  since  our  Gov- 
ernment has  not  kept  our  cotton  com- 
petitive In  world  trade.  The  situation 
has  been  worse  under  the  new  law. 

The  bill  provides  that  handlers — of 
cotton — or  imy  class  of  handlers,  main- 
tain and  provide  for  Inspection  of  such 
books  and  records  as  may  be  required 
by  the  order.  It  does  not  provide  for  a 
proper  audit  for  the  board's  handling  of 
funds,  but  merely  for  such  reports  as 
the  Secretary  may  require.  This  bill 
would  enable  the  big  producer  to  vote 
baleage  against  an  equivalent  amount  of 
cotton,  regardless  of  how  many  farmers 
were  involved.  This  would  really  create 
problems  in  many  sections.  The  few 
who  produce  two-thirds  of  the  cotton 
could  require  collection  from  the  many 
small  farmers  who  may  be  strongly 
opposed  to  such  collection. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers,  or  producers  of 
two-thirds  of  the  cotton  who  are  said  to 


be  pressing  for  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, would  put  up  $1.50  a  bale  Instead 
of  $1,  this  would  keep  the  Congress  from 
having  to  pass  a  law  requiring  the  col- 
lection of  money  from  those  opposed  to 
having  a  dc^ar  a  bale  taken  out  oi  their 
cotton  receipts  against  their  wishes. 

I  have  never  voted  to  reqiilre  workers 
to  join  a  labor  union  and  have  some  hesi- 
tancy about  passing  a  law  to  collect 
money  from  people  against  theh-  wishes, 
even  though  they  might  be  permitted  to 
get  it  back.  From  reading  the  report.  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  out  what  the 
benefits  of  this  program  have  been  in  the 
past;  nor  Is  there  any  listing  of  such 
projects  as  might  be  set  up,  but  projects 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture.  This  would  be  an 
invitation  to  eliminate  some  of  the  pres- 
ent research  we  worked  so  hard  to  get 
the  Department  to  do  with  Federal 
money. 

It  seems  to  me  these  provisions  would 
turn  eventual  control  over  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  If  so.  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  since  1960-61  the 
Department  has  reduced  the  estimate  of 
our  fair  share  of  world  markets  from  6.5 
to  5  million  bales  this  year.  And  though 
the  law — Eastland  Act — requires  the  De- 
partment to  export  our  fair  share,  actual 
exports  in  the  same  period  have  dropped 
from  6.7  million  bales  in  1960-61  to  an 
estimate  of  3.6  million  bales  this  year. 

Now  let  us  come  back  to  this  amend- 
ment. It  provides  one  vote  for  each 
cotton  farmer.  Unless  this  amendment 
Is  adopted  It  means  that  the  Congress 
would  be  voting  a  law  to  take  $1  a  bale 
from  every  hill  county  in  my  area.  I 
could  name  one  or  two  planters  in  the 
Mississippi  delta — I  have  worked  with 
them  and  worked  for  them — they  are 
great  Americans  and  great  citizens  and, 
like  me.  are  interested  in  cotton — but  is  it 
fair  for  you  to  vote  for  a  bill  where  the 
owner  of  one  plantation  can  cast  more 
votes  than  all  of  the  farmers  In  a  whole 
county?  I  know  they  say  those  opposed 
can  get  their  money  back,  so  could  the 
big  operators.  If  the  sponsors  did  not 
think  they  would  hold  some  of  the  money, 
they  would  not  be  sponsoring  this  bill 

My  colleague  is  going  to  offer  another 
amendment,  I  understand,  that  when  a 
man  gins  his  cotton,  he  may  file  a  state- 
ment that  he  wants  a  refund  of  his 
money.  If  that  is  adopted,  we  might 
vote  for  this  bill,  but  this  should  be  a 
voluntary  payment  as  It  always  has  been. 

Now.  since  many  fanners  do  not  want 
to  give  their  dollars  volimtarlly,  does  it 
not  make  you  wonder  whether  they  have 
been  satisfied  with  performance?  As  my 
colleague  says,  13'/2  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers, who  produce  two- thirds  of  the 
cotton,  imder  this  bill  we  could  require 
the  other  86 '/a  percent  to  put  hi  their 
dollar  and  I  suppose  half  of  them  will  not 
get  it  back. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHl'l'l'EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  assure  you  I  shall 
continue  to  work  for  funds  for  cotton  re- 
search and  promotion.  WHth  this  bill  I 
am  afraid  we  will  get  lesa  results  than 
without  It. 

I  hope  you  will  adopt  this  amendment 
giving  each  farmer  an  equfil  right  so  far 
as  his  money  is  concerned. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Abernethy],  very  often,  but 
I  do  in  this  Instance.  I  think  I  have 
a  tendency,  perhaps,  to  oversimplify 
problems  and  how  they  appear  to  me.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  thait  we  consider 
this  concept:  There  are  about  1  million 
growers  or  a  little  over  thait  who  are  cot- 
ton farmers  in  this  countjty.  They  are 
trying  to  compete  with  sastae  very  splen- 
did large  chemical  compaioies  hke  Dow 
and  other  fine  companies.  I  am  told 
that  these  chemical  companies  are 
spending  something  like  $200  million  a 
year  in  promoting  their  pix)ducts  which 
are  competing  with  cotton. 

Now,  how  are  the  directors  of  those 
companies  elected?  They  pre  not  elected 
on  the  basis  of  one  man,  ome  vote.  They 
are  elected  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
shares  which  the  shareholders  have,  and 
then  they,  the  directors,  decide  how  they 
are  going  to  spend  the  mOhey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  ate  trying  to  do 
Is  to  give  the  cottongrowers  of  this  comi- 
try  an  opportunity  to  compete  with  these 
corporations,  with  which  I  certainly  have 
no  quarrel  at  all.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
the  same  principle  of  a  man  growing 
1,000  bales  of  cotton  who  ought  to  have 
1,000  votes  instead  of  jusf  1  vote  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  neighbor  who  may 
be  only  growing  1  bale  trf  cotton  just 
as  If  it  were  1.000  shares  iaf  stock  and  1 
share.  [ 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Calif6mia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  everyone  producing  chem- 
icals is  not  forced  to  Join  that  particular 
company  and  participate  \;inder  the  com- 
pany's rules.  j 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Calif oitnla.  He  is  not 
forced  to.  and  he  does  so  itoluntarlly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  still  contend,  of 
course,  that  this  is  a  voluntary  program. 
If  the  man  does  not  want  to  participate 
he  gets  his  money  back. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  be- 
lieve our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
fuU  committee  described  it  as  "voluntary 
compulsion." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Yes;  this 
Is  to  be  voluntary,  and  a  self-help  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  tljie  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Aiizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Kxiiana..  Will  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi might  well  cut  both  ways?  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  concerned 
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about  his  small  farmers  being  forced  to 
participate  in  this  program  through  the 
vote  of  the  large  producers. 

I  suggest  that  there  Is  a  possibility. 
because  there  are  so  many  more  small 
producers  than  there  are  large  pro- 
ducers, that  a  large  producer  can  also 
be  forced  to  put  in  his  money  by  the 
vote  of  many  of  Mr.  Abernethy's  small 
producers. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Exactly; 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  And  actu- 
ally a  man  who  has  10  bales  and  who 
puts  in  $10  can  by  his  vote  make  It 
necessary  for  a  man  who  has  35,000 
bales  to  put  in  $35,000. 

I  suggest  that  the  tail  is  wagging  the 
dog. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Exactly; 
that  is  a  good  point. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
that  these  distinguished  colleagues  of 
ours  from  the  great  State  of  Mississippi 
know  and  understand  the  situation  just 
about  as  well  as  I  do,  or  perhaps  better 
than  I  do.  They  know  that  there  is  no 
relationship  between  this  proposed  pro- 
gram and  the  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quota  programs  on  the  basic 
commodities  about  which  they  have  had 
so  much  to  say.  You  know  when  you 
vote  in  one  of  those  quota  programs  that 
you  do  not  get  out  of  it.  You  know 
when  you  go  Into  a  union  and  pay  your 
dues  you  do  not  get  your  dues  back. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  put  your 
money  into  this  program,  which  is  de- 
signed to  go  out  and  promote  the  sale 
of  cotton  in  competition  with  manmade 
fabrics,  and  simply  by  requesting  your 
money  back  you  can  have  it  refunded. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  about  how 
these  volimtary  organizations  have  func- 
tioned. We  have  In  existence  now  two 
such  organizations,  the  Cotton  Produc- 
ers' Institute,  which  Is  a  completely  vol- 
untary organization  depending  complete- 
ly upon  voluntary  contributions,  and  It 
is  collecting  a  Uttle  over  $2.5  million 
which  is  spent  on  research,  sales,  and 
promotion;  and  the  other  is  the  National 
Cotton  Council.  I  have  a  budget  state- 
ment here  in  my  hand,  and  it  refl2cts 
that  they  collected  a  little  over  $3  mil- 
Uon.  They  have  spent  it  for  research 
and  promotion. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  com- 
petition to  cotton,  the  synthetic  fibers. 
This  one  magazine  contains  52  pages 
of  these  advertisements.  I  would  like 
for  you  to  take  a  look  at  it  so  you  can 
see  how  extensively  these  garments  are 
being  advertised,  a  total  expenditure  of 
$200  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  just  one 
magazine. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  keep  cotton 
going  with  this  competition? 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  this  morning, 
I  do  not  complain  that  they  are  spend- 
ing this  money.    That  is  their  money, 


and  they  pay  for  these  advertisements. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  surprised  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WHrrxEN]  said  we  needed  no  more 
money  for  cotton.  My  Lord  have  mercy. 
Congress  authorized  you  to  give  us  $10 
noillion  last  year,  and  you  did  not  give 
it  to  us.  Now  we  are  trying  to  let  the 
farmers  spend  $12  million  of  it.  their 
money,  and  you  do  not  want  them  to 
spend  their  own  money  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  life  of  me  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how,  coming  from 
the  great  State  of  Mississippi,  dependent 
upon  cotton  as  the  gentlemen  from  Mis- 
sissippi are.  they  can  say  to  this  House 
and  to  this  country  at  large  that  cotton 
as  a  commodity  needs  no  more  help  In 
research  and  promotion. 

I  am  surprised  at  you  coming  here  and 
trying  to  lead  this  House  to  believe  you 
do  not  understand  what  is  in  this  bill. 
You  do  know  what  is  in  it.  You  Intro- 
duced yoiir  amendments  in  the  commit- 
tee and  got  beat.  I  hope  they  will  be 
beaten  here.  I  thhik  they  will  be  de- 
feated here  because  obviously  you  all 
want  to  defeat  the  bill. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  on  Jime  15, 
1964.  the  Supreme  Court  made  a  de- 
cision. Many  of  our  colleagues  have 
made  argimients  and  speeches  in  favor  of 
that  decision  following  the  rule  of  one 
man,  one  vote.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  dlstingulslied 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, will  see  that  we  follow  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  procedure  rather  than 
one  man,  one  bale. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Of  course, 
I  could  not  agree  with  the  gentlewoman 
more.  When  men  are  voting  there 
should  be  one  man  and  there  should  be 
one  vote.  If  it  were  rabbits  voting,  then 
there  should  be  one  vote  for  one  rabbit. 
But  when  you  are  talking  about  a  dollar 
a  bale,  should  there  not  be  a  vote  for 
each  dollar,  or  bale?  That  is  really 
what  this  Is  all  about.  This  is  not  about 
men,  this  Is  about  dollars  per  bale.  That 
Is  the  reason  I  put  forth  for  being 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mrs.  MAY.  There  seems  to  be  a  dif- 
ference In  philosophy  here,  but  I  would 
suggest  to  my  very  distinguished  and  re- 
spected colleague  that  this  is  the  Indi- 
vidual freedom  of  one  man  over  another 
and  not  rabbits  or  bales. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chakman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  lyleld  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  wonder  If  my 
chairman  intended  to  say  that  I  did  not 
know  what  was  in  tJiIs  bill.  I  know 
what  is  in  the  bill  and  I  think  he  knows 
I  know.  With  all  due  deference,  and  I 
hesitate  to  say  this,  this  referendum  In 
this  bill  is  nothing  but  a  pure  unadul- 
terated fraud.    That  is  all  It  Is. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  with  reference  to  the  re- 
marks of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  that  a  bale  cannot  vote? 
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Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
again  that  there  are  States  outside  the 
South  that  grow  cotton.  California  is 
one  of  them.  There  are  representatives 
of  cotton-growing  areas  In  States  out- 
side of  the  South  who  voted  to  repeal 
14(b)  and  I  hope  my  friends  who  were 
favoring  the  repeal  of  14(b)  do  not  vote 
against  this  bill  because  someone  who 
supports  It  opposed  the  repeal  of  14(b). 

There  are  some  newly  found  advocates 
also  here  of  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple which  I  feel  has  validity  In  certain 
respects  with  respect  to  some  but  not  all 
elections.  But  In  this  particular  In- 
stance, these  farmers  will  be  voting  a 
particular  program  on  a  particular  eco- 
nomic Issue. 

This  Is  no  new  precedent  In  farm  leg- 
islation. We  have  Federal  marketing 
orders  laws  on  the  books  which  provide 
for  exactly  the  method  of  voting  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abkr- 
NETHY],  would  change  by  his  amend- 
ment. We  have  the  Wool  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  exactly  the  same  alternate 
manner  of  determining  whether  there  Is 
an  afOrmative  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  producers.  This  is  no  new  departure 
and  no  new  precedent. 

I  would  like  to  Invite  your  attention  to 
the  situation  in  the  cotton  business. 
One  of  the  problems  In  the  cotton  busi- 
ness, and  a  great  source  of  the  expense 
In  the  Federal  cotton  program  has  been 
the  fact  that  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  part-time  cottongrowers.  They 
are  not  really  cottongrowers. 

Somehow  they  acquired,  let  us  say,  a 
5-acre  allotment  or  a  10-acre  allotment. 
But  obviously  nobody  can  make  a  living 
off  of  that  small  an  allotment.  Under 
this  proposal,  as  changed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernkthy], 
these  people  would  completely  control 
the  efforts  of  the  large  numbers  of  cotton 
producers  who  produce  cotton  that  our 
country  needs  because  they  with  only  one 
test — counting  of  heads — these  people 
who  do  not  produce  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States, 
yet  they  would  control  the  destiny.  In 
effect,  of  any  effort  at  self-help  by  our 
cotton  producers  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  our  national  welfare. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Clialrman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  MIssIssIjh)!. 

Mr.  WHrrTEN.  The  point  that  I 
should  like  to  make  to  the  gentleman  is 
that  if  two- thirds  of  the  big  producers 
would  contribute  $1.50  voluntarily,  then 
we  would  not  have  to  make  the  one-third 
of  the  small  producers  contribute.  Then 
does  the  gentleman  think  that  it  would 
be  better  for  this  two- thirds  who  want 
this  Job  done  and  feel  like  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  pay  $1.50  Instead  of  $1, 
and  thereby  not  require  the  «n<i^ii  pro- 
ducers to  pay  the  $1? 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  The  moti- 
vaUon  of  this  legislation  Is  the  same 
motivation  that  applies  to  union  shops. 
There  are  too  many  free  riders  in  the 
cotton  business.    They  are  not  neces- 
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sarlly  small  farmers,  either,  believe  me. 
This  is  an  effort  to  get  some  discipline 
in  seeking  fairness  for  cotton  producers. 
The  rationale  back  of  it  Is  the  same  as 
that  behind  the  union  shop.  True,  there 
Is  an  escape  clause  which  would  permit 
the  grower  to  get  a  refxmd  if  he  wants  it. 
That  was  dictated,  I  am  sure,  by  consid- 
erations that  apply  to  your  State. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  the  reason  the  farmers  are 
not  paying  the  $1  now  is  that  they  are 
opposed  to  doing  so? 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  No.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAOK]  gave  you  a  very  good  explana- 
tion. He  said  that  traditionally  the 
money  has  been  collected  through  the 
gins,  and  in  order  to  get  leverage  over 
another  gin,  8c«ne  gins  have  stopped 
making  the  collection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Some  gins  are  not 
collecting  the  $1. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  That  Is 
right,  exactly.  As  a  consequence,  the 
so-called  voluntary  program  will  fall 
apart.  That  is  the  reason  that  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  and  the  Cotton 
Producers  Association  are  supporting  this 
legislation.  They  see  that  the  good  ex- 
perience in  the  pMt  cannot  continue  be- 
cause their  contributions  will  be  lessened 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  The  gentleman  has 
put  his  finger  right  on  the  significant 
point.  Also  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGE]  did  so.  Five  percent  of  the 
volume  of  cotton  grown  could  control  the 
referendum  and  the  farmers  who  grow 
95  percent  of  the  cotton  would  not  be 
privileged  to  have  the  program  that  we 
seek  here. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  So  we  have 
given  the  5  percent  the  opportunity  to 
get  their  money  back  if  they  do  not  want 
to  participate. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  may  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute  so  that  I  may  address  a 
question  to  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BELCHER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  so  much  discussion 
about  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,  and  whether  Members  voted  for  the 
union  bill.  I  might  call  attention  to  page 
17  of  the  present  bill.  At  line  19  appears 
section  14(b).  The  membership  can  do 
whatever  they  care  to  on  this  bill.  I 
think  either  way  you  vote  you  could 
Justify  the  vote,  either  for  or  against 
section  14(b). 

Mr.    CEDERBERO.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  sdeld  to  me  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CEDERBERO.    Would  It  be  pos- 
sible under  the  bill  as  written  to  have 
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a  producer  of  60.000  bales  vote  his 
50,000  bales  in  the  elecUon  and  then 
come  back  later  and  get  his  money  back? 
Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  I  think 
that  would  be  possible  under  the  bill 
yes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  That  seems  rather 
strange. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  The  ones 
wanting  to  keep  this  refund  provision  In 
the  bill  are  the  ones  Insisting  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  utterly  confused  now. 
I  merely  raised  the  question  as  an  agrl- 
cultiu-al  issue.  I  was  really  trying  to  get 
to  the  point  of  agreement  that  I  have 
with  my  great  and  distinguished  friend 
from  Mississippi,  and  others  who  take 
his  point  of  view.  He  is  admittedly  a 
recent  convert  to  the  one-man.  one-vote 
principle.    I  have  to  applaud  that. 

I  am  a  city  boy  and  I  am  confused.  I 
recognize  a  lot  of  the  nomenclature.  For 
Instance,  gin.  I  have  been  known  to  be 
a  moderate  consumer  of  it.  Gin  mills— 
we  have  a  great  many  of  them  in  my 
district.  We  all  put  our  cotton  clothes 
on  and  go  to  the  gin  mills  and  drink  gin. 
We  put  our  dollar  down  and  very  seldom 
get  it  back. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that.  In  my  years 
here,  the  extent  of  disagreement  within 
this  great  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
this  bill  I  find  to  be  a  most  unusual  sit- 
uation. One  man  says  that  the  other 
fellow  does  not  know  what  Is  in  the  bill. 
The  other  fellow  responds.  "Well,  you 
don't  know  what  is  in  my  amendments," 
and  the  rest  of  us  don't  know  anything. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very 
democratic  thiitg  you  have  going  here- 
to allow  a  majority  to  do  anything.  The 
question  Is.  You  either  vote  for  a  bale  or 
have  a  bale  for  a  vote  or  an  individual 
for  a  bale  or  what? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
j^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  wonder  If  we  might  re- 
word the  old  song.  "Lift  that  barge,  vote 
that  bale." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  UDAIi.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  permit  me  simply  to  say  that 
I  favor  this  bill  and  that  I  strongly  op- 
pose the  amendment.  I  had  undertalcen 
to  say  that  earlier,  but  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  X 
understand.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  a  question?  For  the  most 
part,  the  cottongrowers  whom  the  gen- 
tleman has  the  honor  to  represent,  are 
rather  large  growers.    Are  they  not? 

They  are  honored  by  having  him  repre- 
sent them. 

Mr.  UDAIiL.  In  my  area  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  be  able  to  raise  large  quantities 
of  that  fine  long-staple  cotton,  yes. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  And  you  will  vote 
accordingly? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
this  amendment  because,  very  frankly, 
this  amendment  guts  this  bill. 

As  the  Members  of  this  Committee 
realize,  I  do  not  have  any  cottongrowers 
in  my  district.  I  do,  however,  have  a 
great  number  of  farmers,  and  in  partic- 
ular I  have  a  great  number  of  apple 
farmers. 

We  have  been  operating  In  New  York 
State  under  the  same  basic  type  of  legis- 
lation for  many  years,  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  report  that  my  applegrowers 
are  very  happy  and  earning  more  money 
today  than  they  ever  did  in  the  past.  So 
much  per  box  is  collected.  It  is  used  for 
advertising  and  promotion  of  New  York 
State  apples.     It  works. 

This  Is  the  road  to  progress  in  /arm 
legislation.  Let  the  farmers  help  Lhem- 
selves.  We  always  hear  about  the  prob- 
lems we  have  with  fanners.  Here  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  very  simply  will 
help  the  farmer  to  help  himself.  Noth- 
ing more.    Nothing  less. 

We  want  to  feel  that  14(b)  Involves 
the  one-msui.  one-vote  principle.  But  let 
us  get  back  down  to  basics.  The  basic  Is 
that  it  Is  a  piece  of  legiiatlon  that  will 
enable  the  cotton  farmer  to  compete  in 
today's  market.  Forty  years  ago  he  did 
not  need  this  legislation..  Twenty  years 
ago  he  did  not  need  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man.  i 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman  has 
said  the  very  thing  that  ought  to  be 
said  at  this  moment.  !lf  the  farmers 
help  themselves  imder  'tills  legislation, 
more  cotton  will  be  sojd  and  more  of 
the  surplus  will  be  remo)i«d.  It  will  save 
quite  a  lot  of  money  th^t  the  taxpayers 
have  to  pay  for  storage;  at  this  time  on 
that  CCC  cotton. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  It  is  not  very  often 
that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  but  I  could  iaot  agree  with 
him  more.  This  Is  basically  what  we 
are  here  to  vote  on.        ' 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman.  ' 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  Federal  statute  provides  the  basis 
lor  the  New  York  State  applegrower's 
system? 

Mr.  RESNK^K.  It  Is  not  a  Federal 
statute:  it  Is  a  New  Yoifc  State  statute. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Why  do  we  need  a 
Federal  statute  on  this  »ltuatlon? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  b^Heve  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  [involved  in  ap- 
ples but  it  Is  involved  in  cotton.  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  has  a  big- 
ger stake  in  cotton  than  in  any  other 
agricultural  commodity.  We  must  do 
something  about  reducing  this  stake.  I 
Know  of  no  better  way 

fJ^'Vu^^^®^"^^^^  The  gentleman 
leeis  there  is  no  need  for  Federal  stat- 
ute in  respect  to  apples,  but  because  the 
itaeni  Government  is  subsidizing  cot- 


ton, we  have  to  have  this  additional  Fed- 
eral basis  to  help  the  cottongrowers  to 
do  what  the  applegrowers  of  New  York 
have  done  through  State  statutes  volun- 
tarily? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  correct.  But 
we  advertise  New  York  State  apples.  We 
do  not  advertise  Washington  State 
apples. 

I  think  the  gentleman  understands 
that  cotton  is  cotton  and  one  does  not 
advertise  Arkansas  cotton  or  California 
cotton  or  Arizona  cotton,  when  it  goes 
into  that  mill. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Apples  are  apples. 
Mr.  RESNICK.    The  New  York  State 
apples  are  the  finest.  I  make  that  state- 
ment without  hesitation. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  North  Carolina  could 
not  advertise  North  Carolina  cotton,  just 
as  New  York  advertises  New  York  apples. 
You  can  call  them  special  apples,  but 
apples  are  apples. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man must  realize  that  a  good  portion  of 
this  money  is  spent  not  only  for  adver- 
tising, but  one  thing  that  has  been  lost 
sight  of  here  Is  that  a  good  portion  of 
the  money  Is  to  find  new  uses  for  cotton. 
North  Carolina  cotton  is  going  to  be  used 
Just  as  California  cotton  is  going  to  be 
used.  You  cannot  expect  15  or  20  States 
to  combine  and  get  a  utilization  pro- 
gram going. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  In  Industry  after 
industry  they  have  combined. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chahman,  the 
difference  is  this.  It  seems  to  me  that 
cotton  is  a  fiber.  We  are  trying  to  find 
a  means  by  which  the  cotton  producer 
can  compete  with  other  types  of  fibers. 
One  type  of  apple  can  compete  with  an- 
other type  of  apple.  This  situation  Is 
entirely  different.  This  is  the  only  way 
you  can  make  advertising  in  the  field  of 
cotton  somewhat  comparable  to  that  in 
respect  to  other  fibers. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy]. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Poace)  there 
were — ayes  51,  noes  65. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Aberhxthy 
and  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
65,  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY    MR.   DOLB 

Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dolx:  On  page 
15,  Une  14,  Insert  the  following: 

"Provided,  further.  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  at  the  time 
of  deUvery  of  cotton  to  any  handler,  any 
producer  shall  hare  the  option  to  decline  to 
P»y  any  assessment  on  a  form  prescribed  by 


the  Cotton  Board  and  furnished  to  all  han- 
dlers and  such  decllnaUon  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  refund  approved  by  the  Cotton  Board. 
All  such  producer  declinations  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Board  by  handlers". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
heart  of  the  entire  issue  Is  focused  upon 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  volimtary  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered on  page  15,  following  line  14, 
would,  in  effect,  make  it  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram, and  moves  the  burden  from  the 
producer  to  go  through  rather  compli- 
cated channels  to  obtain  hts  refund;  it 
relieves  the  USDA  and  the  Cotton  Board 
of  a  lot  of  paper  work  and  a  lot  of  detail 
work  by  simply  providing  that  at  the 
time  the  producer  delivers  his  cotton  to 
the  handler,  if  he  issues  a  statement  at 
that  time  that  he  does  not  wish  to  pay  $1 
a  bale,  he  does  not  have  to  make  this  $1 
per  bale  contribution. 

In  effect,  it  does  take  care  of  the  argu- 
ment which  has  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Tbokp- 
son]  and  the  arguments  which  have 
been  raised  by  everyone  on  the  floor. 
The  basic  issue  involved  is  this:  Is  it  or 
is  it  not  a  voluntary  program?  Certainly 
it  Is  not  voluntary  in  its  present  form. 
It  is  mandatory.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, before  you  can  dispose  of  one  bale 
of  cotton  you  must  pay  $1  per  bale  in 
order  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  in  effect  It 
amounts  to  compulsory  cottonism.  Just 
as  much  as  we  had  compulsory  unionism 
under  discussion  not  too  long  ago. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  SISK.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opi:H>sitlon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  my  good 
friend  from  Kansas  recognizes  that  this 
would,  of  course,  completely  gut  the 
bill.  All  we  are  working  on  here  is  an 
enabling  act  which  would  provide  that 
the  farmer  could  have  a  vote,  and  if 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  want  the  pro- 
gram they  can  have  It. 

The  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  is  aware 
that  this  would  simply  put  us  back  ex- 
actly where  we  are.  We  have  had  this 
volimtary  program  for  the  last  5  years. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  able  to  raise 
about  $3  million  which  we  are  putting 
into  this  promotional  program.  Every- 
one who  has  analyzed  It  realizes  that  this 
amount  is  totally  inadequate,  that  we 
need  a  much  larger  sum  of  money.  So 
this  program  which  we  have  here  today 
would  provide  a  program  which.  If  the 
farmer  wanted  to  vote  for  It — and  cer- 
tainly they  are  free  to  vote  whichever 
way  they  want — but  If  two-thirds  wanted 
It  they  would  be  able  to  come  out  with 
a  program  to  do  the  Job  needed  to  be 
done  of  promotional  research  and  which 
the  cotton  Industry  needs  so  badly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  ot  California.  I  fully 
concur  with  the  statement  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  has 
Just  made.  Certainly  the  Dole  amend- 
ment would  gut  the  entire  program. 
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Zf  the  Members  are  c^poeed  to  this 
proposal,  they  otight  to  vote  for  the 
Dole  amendment.  However,  If  they 
are  for  the  general  program,  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  vote  against  the  Dole 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  ts  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  DolkI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMMmuxtrr  omaa  *r  m.  ab^wxtht 

Mr.  ABERNETHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Abksnktht: 
On  page  15.  line  14.  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  Insert  the  following:  "Provided 
further.  That  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  cot- 
ton to  any  handler  designated  to  collect 
asaeaaments,  any  producer  shall  also  have 
the  option  to  pay  such  assessments  under 
protest  on  a  form  prescribed  and  furnished 
by  the  Cotton  Board  and  such  payment  un- 
der protest  shall  be  deemed  to  be  and  shall 
be  processed  by  the  Cotton  Board  as  an  ap- 
plication for  a  refund  of  such  assessment 
and  any  such  refund  shall  be  made  within 
80  days  thereafter." 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  know  It  Is  get- 
ting late  and  you  would  like  to  adjourn, 
but  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would 
hear  me  a  moment  on  this  very  simple 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  producers  right  to  get  his 
money  back.  One  of  the  objectives — as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  objective  of  this  bill 
is  first  to  make  him  pay  and  then  to 
make  it  a  little  diiQcult — as  difficult  as 
possible — for  him  to  get  it  back,  thus 
leaving  a  considerable  sum  in  the  fund. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
mtui  from  Kansas  might  have  made  it 
too  easy  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  sponsor 
this  legislation.  Here  Is  all  my  amend- 
ment does — and  If  you  understand  It,  I 
believe  you  will  .support  it. 

Very  simply,  if  the  glnner  Is  designated 
as  the  person  to  exact  the  dollar  from  the 
farmer,  the  amendment  will  work  this 
way.  The  farmer  will  take  his  cotton  to 
the  gin.  He  will  pay  the  ginning  fee, 
then  dig  a  little  deeper  and  lay  down 
the  dollar.  Then  he  will  be  privileged 
to  sign  a  slip  which  will  be  the  equivalent 
of  an  application  for  a  refund.  He  will 
not  get  the  dollar  then.  My  friends  who 
sponsor  this  bill  do  not  want  him  to  get 
the  dollar  back  then.  They  want  the 
Board  to  hold  it  a  while,  and  maybe  get 
to  keep  it  forever.  My  amendment  does 
not  disturb  their  plan.  Just  the  proce- 
dure which  does  not  do  harm  to  their  bill. 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  allow  the 
Board  to  hold  on  to  that  dollar  Just  as 
long  as  they  can.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, they  can  still  hold  it  exactly  the 
same  sunount  of  time  that  they  would 
have  the  privilege  of  holding  it  under  the 
bill.  My  amendment  does  not  change 
that  at  all. 

My  amendment  Just  relieves  the  farmer 
of  the  responsibility  of  going  to  some 
other  place  to  file  the  application.  That 
Is  all  my  amendment  does.  I  am  Just 
changing  the  place  for  the  farmer  to 
file  the  application.  That  Is  all  I  am 
doing — reUevlng  the  farmer  of  having  to 
go  over  to  the  county  agricultural  office 
and  fUlng  the  application.  The  farmer 
will  Just  file  the  application  at  the  time 


he  gets  his  cotton  ginned.  That  is  all 
the  amendment  does.  I  am  simply 
changing  the  place  where  the  farmer 
files  his  application  for  a  refund — that 
Is  all — and  I  am  making  it  a  little  more 
convenient  for  him  to  simply  file  the 
application. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  the  amendment  that  was  Just  de- 
feated.   

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  There  Is  a  lot  of 
difference. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    What  Is  the  difference. 

Mr.  ABERNETTHY.  The  amendment 
that  was  Just  defeated  provided  that  he 
would  not  pay  it  at  all. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  would  Just  ask  for 
It  to  be  returned.  What  you  are  pro- 
posing is  asking  for  It  to  be  returned  and 
not  sending  him  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  ABEaiNETHY.  The  farmer's  dol- 
lar still  goes  to  the  same  place  and  it 
Is  handled  by  the  same  people,  the  same 
number  of  times.  This  Just  saves  the 
farmers  the  trip  across  the  county  to 
the  courthouse  or  wherever  he  has  to 
go — which  may  be  20  miles  away. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  glnner  can  say  to 
the  farmer,  "if  you  bring  your  cotton  to 
my  gin.  I  will  pay  you  back  your  dollar." 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No,  the  glnner 
caimot  do  that.  With  all  due  deference, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does  not 
do  a  thing  In  the  world  but  change  the 
place  where  he  files  the  application. 
That  Is  all  it  does.  I  do  not  see  a  thing 
wrong  with  that.  If  you  want  to  make 
him  ride  20  miles,  and  that  is  what  the 
bill  might  do  In  some  instances,  then 
you  will  oppose  the  amendment.  I  have 
farmers  who  will  have  to  ride  all  the 
way  across  the  coimty  to  get  their  dol- 
lar back.  They  would  have  to  travel  20 
miles,  or  more,  and  there  are  several 
counties  In  my  district  where  they  would 
have  to  go  10  or  20  miles  or  more.  All  I 
am  doing  Is  Just  changing  the  place 
where  he  files  the  application.  That  is 
all  and  I  hope  you  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  In  essence  is  Just 
another  way  of  putting  the  Dole  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  and  again  to  gut  the  pro- 
gram. I  would  hope,  if  we  are  Interested 
In  trying  to  permit  these  farmers  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  vote  for  a  program  and 
have  a  program,  let  us  give  them  that 
opixjrtunlty.  Then  If  you  are  against 
this  whole  bill,  which  In  essence  this  is 
what  this  amendment  would  do — gut  the 
bin — then  vote  against  the  whole  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  AbernkthyI. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Abernetht), 
there  were — ajres  47,  noes  66. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

A1CKNDXKMT8  01701X0  BT  m.  BTAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  two 
amendments  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloe. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan:  On 
page  e,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Providing  for  establishing  and  carry- 
ing on  research  and  development  projects 
and  studies  with  respect  to  the  training,  re- 
training, and  utilization  of  displaced  farm 
labor  engaged  In  the  growing  of  cotton,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  appropriate 
policies  and  programs  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government." 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tions accordingly. 

On  page  11,  line  16,  strike  out  "e(a)  and 
(b)"  and  insert  "6(a).  (b).  and  (c)". 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  pending 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  First,  they  are  not 
germane.  They  provide  for  research  and 
development  projects  and  studies  with 
respect  to  training  or  retraining  and 
utilization  of  displaced  farm  labor 
engaged  in  the  growing  of  cotton.  That 
is  absolutely  foreign  and  alien  to  any- 
thing In  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  bill  under  consideration  deals 
only  with  cotton  and  the  promotion  and 
research  in  the  field  of  cotton.  The  bill 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  farm 
labor.  This  is  an  attempt  to  drtig  a  red 
herring  over  the  track  and  divert  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress  by 
having  us  go  Into  a  program  to  retrain 
displaced  farm  labor.  I  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.    It  is  not  germane. 

Therefore,  the  point  of  order  should 
be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  deshre  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of 
nothing  more  germane  or  relevant  to  a 
bill  which  deals  with  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  cotton,  which  deals  with  the 
question  of  competitive  efficiency,  than 
at  the  same  time  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  what  happens  to  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  farming  of  cotton  who  are 
affected  by  that  Increased  productivity. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendments. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to 
provide  for  research  and  studies  to  as- 
sist the  very  p>eople  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  bill  which  is  before  the 
House — the  workers,  the  employees,  the 
sharecroppers,  the  tenant  farmers. 

Automation  can  be  a  great  boon  to 
mankind  or  it  can  be  a  curse.  If  we  are 
to  deal  Intelligently  with  automation,  it 
will  require  the  best  efforts  of  both  the 
private  and  public  sector  of  the  economy. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  private  sector  to 
contribute  to  research  projects  and 
studies  on  the  very  problems  which  the 
bill  before  us  will  intensify. 

Section  6(a)  of  H.R.  12322  provides 
for  plans  and  projects  for  the  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  of  cotton  and  cotton 
products,  and  that  is  what  most  of  the 
discussion  has  been  about. 

However,  there  is  another  sectlon-- 
6(b) — which  provides  for  resarch  and 
development  projects  and  studies  with 
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respect  to  production  and  distribution 
to  make  marketing  more  efficient  and 
cotton  generally  more  competitive. 

My  amendment  is  a  companion  to 
that  section.  It  calls  for  research  and 
development  projects  and  studies  with 
respect  to  training  and  retraining  and 
the  utilization  of  displaced  farm  labor 
engaged  in  the  growing  of  cotton.  Rec- 
ommendations would  be  made  to  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments such  as  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Labor,  Commerce,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  gentlemtm  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pindley]  said  that  he  thought  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production. 

The  cost  of  production  is  being  re- 
duced by  eliminating  hand  farm  labor, 
and  this  bill  can  be  expected  to  accele- 
rate that  trend.  ' 

The  cotton  chopper  and  harvester  Is 
being  displaced  because  of  improved 
weedkillers  and  mechanization  of  har- 
vesting. I 

If  farm  labor  is  dlsplacea  through  the 
programs  developed  under  this  bill, 
there  is  an  obligation  to  help  the  farm- 
er, the  tenant  farmer,  the  sharecropper, 
readjust. 

The  poverty-stricken  victims  of  ad- 
vanced agricultural  technology  should 
be  able  to  look  to  the  piroducers  who 
benefit  from  that  technology  for  help. 

This  bill  with  my  amendment  would 
create  the  vehicle.  Without  my  amend- 
ment, the  producers  will  aot  bear  any 
responsibility. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  mechanization 
of  cotton  farming  has  brought  about  in 
Mississippi. 

From  1960  to  1964,  the  percentage  of 
the  cotton  crop  picked  by  machine  in- 
creased from  42  percent  to  62  percent. 

The  development  of  efficient  weed- 
killers has  made  It  more  cOstly  to  elimi- 
nate weeds  by  hand  chopping. 

As  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  farm 
families  'or  cotton  picking  has  increased, 
it  has  become  more  economical  to  mecha- 
nize. 

In  addition,  the  diversion  pasmient 
program  has  reduced  plantings. 

The  Mississippi  State  Employment  Se- 
curity C(Mnmisslon  has  projected  a  50- 
percent  decrease  in  Jobs  for  cotton  chop- 
pers from  the  1965  crop  year. 

It  has  been  estimated  tiiat  this  year 
between  20,000  and  70,000  of  last  year's 
cotton  workers  will  not  be  able  to  get 

ICOS.  I 

It  Is  obvious  that  increased  efficiency 
encouraged  by  this  bUl  will  result  in  the 
loss  of  more  Jobs— parUcularly  in  the 
South. 

All  my  amendment  does  is  to  give  the 
cotton  Board  the  authority  to  conduct 
studies  and  make  recommendations  to 
«slst  the  displaced  cotton  laborer. 

If  the  producer's  dollar  is  to  be  ear- 
marked for  programs  which  will  cost  the 
J«nant-farmer  and  the  sharecropper  his 
^'  ^^"  *^^  **  should  be  used  for  pro- 
«?ms  and  studies  to  help  them  find  new 
Job  opportimlties. 

That  is  only  fair  and  equitable. 


This  has  been  called  a  self-help  pro- 
gram. Certainly  self-help  programs 
should  not  leave  out  those  at  the  bott<Hn 
of  the  economic  ladder. 

Automation  can  help  create  an  econ- 
omy of  abundance.  But  we  must  also 
plan  for  the  victims  of  automation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  sunendment  deals  with 
persons  in  farm  labor,  and  the  bill  itself 
deals  with  commodities  and  the  promo- 
tion of  commodities,  and  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  and  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Conunittee  rose ;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McFall,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  12322)  to  enable  cottongrowers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a 
coordinated  program  of  research  and 
promotion  to  Improve  the  competitive 
position  of,  and  to  expand  markets  for, 
cotton,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
750,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    BBCOMMrr 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlewoman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Nfrs.  Mat  moves  to  reconmiit  the  bill  H.R. 
12322  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
Instructions  to  report  the  same  back  forth- 
with with  the  following  amendment:  Page 
13,  line  6,  change  the  comma  to  a  period  and 
strike  out  the  words  "or  by  cotton  pro- 
ducers voting  in  the  referendum  who,  during 
such  representative  period,  have  produced 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  cotton 
produced  by  such  producers." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorxun  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  185,  nays  191,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  56,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  S3] 
TEAS— 186 


Abbltt 

Pogarty 

Moore 

Abemethy 

Prellnghuysen 

Morse 

Adair 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Moeher 

Addabbo 

GaUagher 

Nelsen 

Anderson,  ni. 

OUbert 

O'Konskl 

Andrews, 

OoodeU 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

George  W. 

Orlflln 

Passman 

Andrews, 

Gross 

Patten 

N.  Dak. 

Grover 

PhUbln 

Arends 

Gumey 

Plml« 

Ashbrook 

Hagan,  Oa. 

PoB 

Ayres 

Haley 

Price 

Barrett 

Hall 

Qul« 

Bates 

Halleck 

QuUlen 

Battln 

Hamilton 

Randall 

Beckworth 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reld,  111. 

Bennett 

Hardy 

Beid,  N.Y. 

Berry 

Harsha 

Reifel 

Bolton 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Rodlno 

Bow 

Hubert 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brademas 

Hechler 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Bray 

Horton 

Roush 

Brock 

Howard 

Rumsfeld 

Broonvfleld 

Hull 

Satterfield 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hungate 

St  Germain 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hutchinson 

Baylor 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Ichord 

SchlBler 

Buchanan 

Jacobs 

Schmldhauser 

Burton,  Utah 

Joelaon 

Scbneebell 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schwelker 

CahlU 

Karsten 

Secrest 

Carey 

Karth 

Selden 

Cederberg 

Keith 

Shipley 

Chamberlain 

KeUy 

Shrlver 

Clancy 

King,  N.T. 

Sickles 

Cleveland 

King,  Utah 

Sikes 

Collier 

Krebs 

Skubltz 

Conable 

Kunkd 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Conte 

Kupferman 

Smith.  Va. 

Corbett 

Laird 

Springer 

Craley 

Langen 

Stafford 

Cramer 

Latta 

Stanton 

Cunningham 

Long,  La. 

Sweeney 

Curt  in 

Love 

Tenzer 

Curtis 

Mcculloch 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Daniels 

McDade 

Tuck 

Davis,  Ga. 

McDowell 

Tuten 

Davis,  Wis. 

McEwen 

Vanlk 

Denton 

McVlcker 

VlgM-lto 

Derwinski 

MacOregor 

Vivian 

Dole 

Mackay 

Waggonne* 

Donohue 

Madden 

Walker.  Mlns, 

Downing 

Marsh 

Watklns 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Weltner 

Edwards,  La. 

Martin,  Mass. 

WhaUey 

KUsworth 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Whltten 

Erlenborn 

Mathlas 

Wldnall 

Everett 

May 

WUliams 

FaUon 

BCchel 

Wolff 

Farniim 

Mink 

Wydler 

Pindley 

MlnahaU 

Tates 

Pino 

Bflze 

Flynt 

Moeller 
NAYS— 191 

Adams 

Clevenger 

Gibbons 

Albert 

Cohelan 

GUllgan 

Anderson. 

Conyera 

Gonzalez 

Tenn. 

Cooley 

Orabowskl 

Ashley 

Culver 

Gray 

Asbmore 

Daddarlo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Bandstrti 

de  la  Garza 

Green,  Pa. 

Belcher 

Delaney 

Greigg 

BeU 

Dent 

Orlder 

Blngjiam 

Dlggs 

Griffiths 

BUtnlk 

DlngeU 

Bagen,  Calif. 

Boggs 

Dom 

Hanley 

Boland 

Dow 

Hansen,  Iowa 

BoUlng 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Brooks 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Hathaway 

Brown,  Calif. 

DpJ 
EdmondMon 

Helatoekl 

Burke 

Henderson 

Burleson 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hicks 

Burton,  Calif. 

Parbstein 

Holland 

Byrne,  Pa. 

PasceU 

Hosmer 

Cabell 

Plood 

Huot 

Callan 

Ptriey 

Irwin 

Callaway 

Ford. 

Jarman 

Carter 

WUllam  D. 

Jennings 

Casey 

Fountain 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Celler 

Praser 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Chelf 

Ftledel 

Jonas 

Clark 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Clausen, 

OarmatB 

Kastenmeier 

DonH. 

Gathlngs 

Kee 

Clawson,  Del 

Qettys 

King.  Calif. 

4840 

Klr«»n 
KsriMcar 

Landnun 

Leggett 

Lennon 

LljMcomb 

LoD«.  Md. 

McCartiir 

MrPaU 

MoOntb 
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Machen 

Ibckla 

Mahon 

MAlUlard 

MaUunaga 

Meeda 

MUla 

MonwgiiTi 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrlaon 

Morton 

Moss 

MiUter 

Murphr,  m. 

Murptay,  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Bara.  Mich. 

Ola»n,  Mont. 


Olaon.  IfUxi. 

O'MelU.MaM. 

Ottlncer 

Patman 

Peppar 

Perklaa 

Plckla 

Pike 

Poafl* 

Pool 

Pudnakl 

PiiTcell 

Rac« 

Bedlln 

Rees 

Bemlck 

BeuM 

Rhode*.  Aril. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Blvers.  8.C. 

Rivet*.  AkMka 

Roberta 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  K.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Senner 

Slsk 


Smith.  lowm 

StaggeiB 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stapbena 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlTan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  OaUf. 

Teague,  Tax. 

Thompson,  KJ. 

Thomiwaci.  Tex. 

TOdd 

Trimble 

Tupper 

UdaU 

XTUman 

Ott 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker.  N.  Max. 

Watson 

Watts 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Wltoon.  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Young 

Toungor 

Zablockl 


ANSWERKD  "PRBSKNT" — 1 


Halpam 
NOT  VOTTNCI — M 


Andrewa, 
Olenn 
Annunalo 
AsplnaU 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Betto 
Cameron 
Oolmer 
Corman 
Dague 
Dawson 
DeTlna 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Dulakl 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  OalU. 
StIus.  Teon. 


Pamsley 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Fuqua 

Olalmo 

Oubser 

Hanna 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Bawklna 

Hays 

Herlong 

HoUOeld 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Keogh 

Kluczynskl 

McClory 

Macdonald 


Matthews 
MiUer 
Mlnlah 
Nix 

O'Brien 
PeUy 
Powell 
Relnecke 
RoblsoQ 
RostenkowBkl 
Roudebvish 
Scott 

Smith,  Calif. 
Strattoti 
ToU 
Tunney 
Willis 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clei^  amiounced  the  following 
pairs: 

OnthlsTote: 

Mr.  Halpam  for.  with  Mr.  Tunney  agalnat. 

Mr*.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  agalnat. 

Mr.  Harrey  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  An- 
nunsio  against. 

Mr.  Pally  for,  with  Mr.  Hollfleld  against. 

Mr.  Mlnlah  for,  with  Mr.  Relnecke  agalnat. 

Mr.  Stoatton  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  CaU- 
fvnla  agalnat. 

Mr.  Beita  for.  with  Mr.  Charlea  H.  Wllaon 
against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  ToU  against. 

Mr.  Qlann  Andrewa  for.  with  Mr.  wanriH 
agalnat. 

Mr.  Dlcklnaon  for,  with  Mr.  Oubear  agalnat. 

Mr.  Roudabuah  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Oialmo  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Doiwdy  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Flahar  with  Mr.  Herlong. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Powell, 
Mr.  Dawaon  with  Mr.  MUler. 
Mr.  Dulakl  with  Mr.  Roatankowskl. 
Mr.  Famaley  with  Mr.  Hawklna. 
Mr.  Pttlgban  with  Mr.  Gorman. 
Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  WUlla. 
Mr.  Colmar  with  Mr.  Matthawa. 
Mr.  O'Brtan  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Klucsynakl. 

Mr.  HAQAN  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McCUIj- 
LOCH.  and  Mr.  HUNOATE  changed 
their  votes  tnm  "nay"  to  "yea." 


Mr.  WATSON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentlonan  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TuHNET ] .  If  he  were  present 
he  would  vote  "nay."  I  voted  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  189,  nays  183.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  59.  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  34] 
YSAS— 189 


Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashnwra 
Bands  tra 
Barrett 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bingham 
Blatnlk 


Boland 

Boiling 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Burke 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CabeU 

CaUan 

Callaway 

Carter 

Caaey 

CeUer 

Chelf 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Cooley 
Culver 
Daddario 
Davis.  Oa. 
de  la  Garza 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Dyal 

Bdmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
Fallon 
Farbstaln 
FasceU 
nood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

WllUam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
I^ilton.  Tenn. 
Oarmata 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
GllUgan 
Oonaalea 
Urabowakl 


Abbitt 

Abemathy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  lU. 

Andrewa. 

OeorgeW. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 


Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Grlder 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUand 

Hoemer 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kara  ten 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Komegay 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McFaU 

McOrath 

McMUlan 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Matsunaga 

Meeda 

Mills 

Btlnk 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murray 

Natchw 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

CNelU,  Maar 

PassDum 
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Ayres 

Bates 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Bennett 

Berry 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademaa 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 


Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pool 

Price 

PriTceU 

QuUlen 

Race 

Redltn 

Rees 

Res  nick 

Rhodes,  Arlx. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

RoncaUo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

St.  Onge 

Senner 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubbletteld 

SuUivaa 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompaon,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuppar 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watson 

Watta 

Weltner 

White.  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

WUson.  Bob 

Wright 

Toung 

Tounger 

Zablockl 


BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burton,  Utah 

Bymea,  WU. 

CahUl 

Carey 

Caderbarg 

Chamberlain 

Claney 

Cleveland 

CoUler 

Conable 


Oonte 

Conyers 

Oorbett 

Craley 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curt  in 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Downing 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 

Evana,  Colo. 

Everett 

Farnum 

Flndley 

Flno 

Pogarty 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GoodeU 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Gumey 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hechler 

Helstoekl 

Horton 

Howard 


Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Joelaon 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  N.T. 

King,  Utah 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Tiangen 

LatU 

Love 

Mcculloch 

McUade 

McDoweU 

McBwen 

McVlcker 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Marsh 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nehr. 

Mathias 

May 

Michel 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

MoeUer 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

NedBl 

Nelsen 

CKonskl 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

PUe 

Plmle 

Poff 

PoweU 

Puclnskl 


Qule 

RandaU 

Reld,  ni. 

RaUel 

Reuaa 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rouah 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlaler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Skublts 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Sweeney 

Tenser 

Thompson.  H  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Vanik 

Vlgortto 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watkins 

WhaUey 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Tates 
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Andrews. 
Glenn 
Ann undo 
AsplnaU 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Betta 
Brock 

Burton,  Calif. 
Cameron 
Oolmer 
Gorman 
Dague 
Dawson 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Dulski 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 


Pamsley 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Ftord,  Gerald  B. 

PuqiM 

Glalmo 

Griffiths 

Oubser 

Hanna 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keogh 

Kluczynskl 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 


Macdonald 
Matthews 
MlUer 
Mlnlah 

NU 

O'Brien 
PeUy 
Reld.  N.T. 
Relnecke 
Robison 
Boetenkowakl 
Roudebush 
Scott 
Stratton 
Toll 

Tunney 
WlUls 
WUson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Mr.  Halpem  against. 

Mr.  Annundo  for.  with  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for.  with  Mr.  Betts  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for  with  Mr.  McClory  against. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  for.  with  Mr.  PeUy  against. 

Mr.  McCarthy  for.  with  Mrs.  Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Relnecke  for.  with  Mr.  Stratton  against 

Mr.  Brock  for.  With  Mr.  Harrey  of  Indiana 
against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson against. 

Mr.  Gubeer  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews 
against. 

Mr.  Charlea  H.  WlUon  for,  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush against. 

Mr.  Edwwda  <rf  Oalifomla  for,  with  Uz. 
Minlsh  against. 
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Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  PishM  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Daw8<  i  l 

lit.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Herlo:  i  {. 

Mr.  MUler  with  Mr.  Nix.  I 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  MacdonUd. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Felghan. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mrs.  OrUQihs. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  WlUls  with  Mr.  Glalmo. | 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Evlis. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Rosteikowskl. 

Mr.  DOW,  Mr.  VIVIAN,  Mr.  ADAMS, 
Mr.  JACOBS,  and  Mr,  DONOHUE 
changed  their  votes  from  'ix&y"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentletttan  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Tunney].  it  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw!  my  vote  and 
vote  "present."  j 

The  result  of  the  vote  t4>s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  \^^s  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  fe|3eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that'  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  onj  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOST  SENSIBLE  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS ON  VIETNAM  MADE  BY 
SENATOR  STUART  SYMINGTON 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temticre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  [the  gentleman 
from  Missouri?  1 1 

There  was  no  objection]  | 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
sensible  recommendation!  on  Vietnam 
made  in  recent  weeks  are  those  advanced 
by  Senator  Stuart  Sstmington,  of 
BJissouri. 

He  believes  that  the  United  States 
should  take  those  measures  necessary  to 
win  in  Vietnam  and  I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  a  great  majorltjf  of  Americans 
agree  with  him.  i 

Under  leave  to  extend  iny  remarks,  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  an  editoHal  in  support 
of  Senator  Symington's  position,  written 
by  Joseph  R.  Snyder  in  thd  Gallatin,  Mo., 
Democrat:  i 

Symington's  Viferwa 

Of  all  the  people  In  high  Government 
places  who  have  Issued  p\<l>llc  statements 
on  the  war  In  southeast  Asia,  the  wwds  of 
**lMourr8  own  Senator  Sttjart  Syminoton 
come  closest  to  matching  the  thoughts  this 
newspaper  has  entertained.  Of  all  the  people 
^  Government,  outside  our  generals  In  the 
Military  Establishment,  we  are  more  Inclined 
to  trust  Symington  s  Judgment  on  the  situ- 
ation than  any  other.  Happily  hU  views  are 
largely  shared  by  the  military. 

"^"e  ^'  °^  course,  a  realistic  way  to  win 
toe  war  In  Vietnam.     Senator  Syminotojc  is 


exceptionally  One  background  of  Government 
service  In  areas  of  defense  upon  which  to  base 
his  views.  He  has  projected  his  opinions  to 
the  public  only  after  completion  of  a  several 
weeks  visit  in  the  Far  East  during  which  ho 
was  able  to  obtain  vital  Information  on  the 
spot. 

That  war  can  be  ended  and  many  lives 
saved,  the  Senator  asserts,  by  a  blockade  and 
mining  of  Haiphong  waters,  which  is  the 
principal  North  Vietnamese  port.  This 
could  cut  off  about  80  percent  of  the  supplies 
reaching  the  Vletcong. 

Symincton  also  urges  air  attacks  on  im- 
portant military  targets  such  as  powerplants, 
oil  supply,  docks,  etc.,  to  destroy  the  Vlet- 
cong'B  capacity  to  wage  war.  He  further 
recommends  fuller  use  of  U.S.  naval  power 
to  pound  enemy  troop  concentrations  and 
supply  lines  along  the  coastal  areas. 

As  he  BO  aptly  puts  it:  "We  should  either 
move  ahead  or  move  out."  It  is  our  feeling 
that  a  majority  of  Americans  feel  the  same 
way  about  this  conflict.  We  conmiend  him 
for  hammering  away  at  this  theme. 

History  shows  that  limited  war  In  south- 
east Asia  Is  a  failure.  It  Is  not  the  American 
way  to  gflve  the  enemy  every  advantage,  per- 
mitting him  to  choose  the  time  and  place  of 
battle  and  sanctuaries  from  which  he  can 
attack,  fall  back,  gain  strength,  and  then 
attack  again. 

It  is  oiur  opinion  that  once  America  de- 
cides a  situation  has  become  so  Intolerable 
we  must  take  action  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Congress  should  authorize  the  conflict  by  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.  We  do  not  like 
one  man — the  President,  flio  flMtter  who  he 
is — having  the  power  to  c^^mlt  this  Nation 
to  war  without  approval  from  the  people 
through  Congress.  We  also  do  not  like  a  war 
being  fought  by  a  relatively  few  while  the 
Government  pretends  "business  as  usual" 
and  hopes  the  public  won't  notice  the  cas- 
ualty lists. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  once  the  United  States 
Is  committed  to  battle,  we  should  go  on  a 
war  footing  and  end  the  flghtlng  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  further  believe  that  military 
decisions  should  be  left  to  military  people. 
Had  this  been  done  in  the  past  we  would 
not  now  be  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

The  question  of  whether  we  should  be  In 
Vietnam  at  all  Is  not  the  point  of  this  edi- 
torial. We  recall  with  irony,  however,  that 
every  top  general  we  have  had  has  warned 
against  becoming  Involved  In  a  land  war  in 
Asia. 

We  believe  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port the  action  called  for  by  Senator  Syming- 
ton. We  believe  they  are  tired  of  the  lack 
of  decision  and  purpose  displayed  thus  far. 
We  believe  they  want  a  victory  In  Vietnam 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  a  halt  to  con- 
fusion and  half  answers.  Ho  Chi  Mlnb  will 
not  be  ready  to  talk  peace  until  he's  hurt. 
We  must  make  the  cost  of  aggression  too 
high  to  endure. 


persUtently  urging  it  upon 
•on  and  his  advisers.    The 


President  John- 
Senator  has  an 


APOLOGY  AND  CLARIFICATION  RE- 
QUIRED ON  RELEASE  STATING 
THAT  FBI  WAS  BEING  ORDERED 
TO  INVESTIGATE  REGISTRATION 
PRACTICES  IN  "SAMPLE  COUN- 
TIES" IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
an  111-concelved  release  from  the  OfQce 
of  the  Attorney  General  that  implies  an 


indictment  of  the  x>eaple  of  my  district 
and  of  my  State  of  Texas,  I  consider  a 
clarification  and  an  apology  to  be  In 
order. 

This  release  stated  that  the  FBI  was 
being  ordered  to  Investigate  registration 
practices  In  "sample  counties"  In  Texas. 

No  such  Implied  indictment  can  be  al- 
lowed to  go  unchallenged.  I,  therefore, 
submit  for  the  Record  my  reply  to  the 
Attorney  General : 

Maxcb  3,  1966. 
Hon.  Nicholas  oeB.  Katzembach, 
The  Attomey  General, 
The  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General  :  Never  In  my 
career  as  a  citizen-businessman,  a  municipal 
official  or  more  lately,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, have  I  observed  such  a  flagrant,  and 
cheap,  abuse  of  power  as  that  recently  dem- 
onstrated by  your  appointment  of  voter  reg- 
istration "monitors"  in  Texas,  and  particu- 
larly In  my  home  district  of  Dallas  County. 

Not  only  Is  this  a  debasement  of  your 
hitherto  respected  office.  It  Is  also  a  debase- 
ment of  many  fine  segments  of  our  society 
and  Is  a  relegation  of  one  of  our  most  re- 
spected agencies  (FBI)  to  the  status  of  a 
cheap  political  tool. 

The  victims  of  the  insult  include: 

1.  The  Negro  citizens  of  Dallas  County  and 
Texas.  They  have  consistently  exerclaed 
their  voting  franchise,  without  any  form  of 
coercion.  In  1064,  the  Negro  citizen  quali- 
fied by  registration  or  by  payment  of  poll 
tax,  a  higher  percentage  of  their  potential 
than  did  their  white  counterparts. 

2.  The  white  citizenship  of  Dallas  County 
and  the  State  of  Texas,  and  all  elected  offi- 
cials. They  have  consistently  provided  un- 
told numbers  of  volunteers,  both  white  and 
Negro,  who  were  deputized  to  issue  registra- 
tions and  poll  tax  receipts,  and  who  worked 
diligently  in  all  communities  from  the  pe- 
riod, October  1,  1965,  through  January  31, 
1966.  All  of  this  was  done  without  reference 
to  race  or  color. 

3.  The  Dallas  County  leadership  of  both 
political  parties.  All  these  leaders  have  en- 
couraged voter  participation  of  all  races,  and 
they  have  endorsed  the  candidacy  of  Negroes 
as  nominees  of  both  parties  to  the  State  leg- 
islature In  the  forthcoming  elections. 

4.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Through  the  years  they  have  enjoyed  world 
renown  as  the  most  respected  such  organi- 
zation In  the  world.  If  the  duties  of  the 
Bureau  are  to  be  reduced  to  such  muckrak- 
ing, then  the  present  high  caliber  personnel 
will  neither  be  needed,  nor  be  retained. 

As  a  citizen,  and  as  a  public  official,  I  wel- 
come any  legitimate  Investigation,  but  I  defl- 
nltely  question  the  motives  behind  this  one. 
When  has  it  been  the  practice  of  the  FBI  to 
publicize  and  signal  Its  Intention  to  conduct 
an  Investigation  on  all  subjects?  Publica- 
tion of  such  Intent  Is  an  Indictment,  per  se, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public. 

In  closing,  let  me  express  the  hope  that 
this  decision  was  the  brainchild  of  an  un- 
qualified underling,  and  that  clarification, 
and  apology,  will  be  forthcoming  from  your 
office. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Earlx  Cabell, 
Member  of  Cofiffresa. 


FREEDOM'S  BEACON 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
easo  Dally  Nem  points  out  In  a  recent 
editorial: 

In  one  of  hU  moat  eloquent  speeches, 
Pnaldmt  Johnson  answered  10  questions 
still  being  Mked  about  Vietnam,  within  ths 
broad  contert  of  freedom  and  what  freedom 
means. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

What  emerged  was  not  only  a  clearer  defini- 
tion of  the  aell-lmpoeed  limits  c^Mratlve  In 
southeast  Asia,  but  a  clearer  vision  of  Amer- 
ican aspirations  and  the  guidelines  for  world 
leadership  as  the  President  sees  them. 

The  paper  believes  that: 

Surely  freedom  Is  at  the  heart  of  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam  and  no  less  InToIved  In 
the  g>eat  Issues  of  race,  religion,  and  politics 
that  aufruse  both  the  domestic  and  the  In- 
ternational scene.  And  freedom  was  and  Is 
the  beacqn  that  the  United  States  has  held 
aloft  for  the  world. 

The  appraisal  given  by  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  will  be  of  Interest  to  others, 
and  because  many  will  want  to  read  the 
editorial  In  its  entirety  I  herewith  offer 
It  for  publication  In  the  Rkcou>: 
PazxDOM'a  Bkacon 

The  critics  of  the  administration's  Viet- 
nam policy — the  hawks  and  the  doves  and 
the  dawks — have  all  had  their  turns  at  peck- 
ing In  recent  days.  Wednesday  night  came 
the  turn  of  the  man  who  alone  bears  the 
burden  of  final  decision. 

In  one  of  his  most  eloquent  speeches. 
President  Johnson  answered  10  questions 
still  being  asked  about  Vietnam,  within  the 
broad  context  of  freedom  and  what  freedom 
means.  What  emerged  was  not  only  a 
clearer  definition  of  the  self-imposed  limits 
operative  In  southeast  Asia,  but  a  clearer 
vision  of  American  aspirations  and  the  guide- 
lines for  world  leadership  as  the  President 
sees  them. 

For  the  doves,  Mr.  Johnson  had  reassur- 
ance that  the  United  States  is  not  "caught 
In  a  blind  escalation  of  force  that  is  pulling 
us  headlong  toward  a  wider  war."  For  the 
hawks,  he  had  the  promise  that  aggression 
will  continue  to  be  opposed  by  whatever 
force  Is  required  to  stop  It.  For  the  govern- 
ment In  Hanoi,  be  had  a  warning  that  free 
discussion  In  a  free  nation  means  neither 
weakness  nor  Indecision: 

"We  are  united  In  our  commitment  to  free 
discussion.  So  also  we  are  united  In  oiir  de- 
termination that  no  foe  anywhere  should 
mistake  our  arguments  for  Indecision — or 
our  debates  for  weakness." 

But  In  addressing  Freedom  House  and  ac- 
cepting Its  award,  the  President  also  took  the 
occasion  to  reevaluate  and  expand  a  vision 
o<  a  quarter-century  ago.  Harking  back  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  "four  freedoms,"  he 
noted  the  considerable  progress  America  has 
made  toward  achieving  the  goals  of  freedom 
from  want  and  fear,  and  preserving  freedom 
of  speech  and  worship. 

Then,  to  the  original  four,  he  added  three 
of  his  own:  Freedom  to  learn,  freedom  to 
grow,  freedom  to  hope. 

Like  his  Idol,  President  Roosevelt,  Lyndon 
Johnson  put  his  "freedoms"  In  a  global  set- 
ting, not  as  goals  merely  for  Americans,  but 
(or  all  mankind.  There  Is,  in  this  declara- 
tion, an  extension  of  a  pattern  that  has  been 
evolving  in  Mr.  Johnson's  recent  messages  on 
foreign  policy  and  foreign  aid,  and  especially 
In  his  emphasis  on  the  civilian  aspects  of  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam. 

Some  may  see  the  emerging  pattern  as  an 
attampt  to  export  the  Oreat  Society  before 
we  have  made  adequate  progress  in  building 
tt  her*.  Others  may  see  it  as  unconscionable 
meddling  or  a  meaningless  mixture  of  com 
and  poUtlas.    StUl  others  may  view  It  as  un- 


bridled lde«llam-4oTely  to  look  at  but  with- 
out substance. 

There  may  Indeed  be  some  or  all  of  these 
elements  in  Mr.  Johnson's  vision  of  freedom 
In  a  world  that  has  too  Unie  of  It.  Yet 
surely  freedom  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  struggle 
In  Vietnam  and  no  less  involved  in  the  great 
Issues  of  race,  religion,  and  politics  that  suf- 
fuse both  the  domestic  and  the  International 
scene.  And  freedom  was  and  la  the  beacon 
that  the  United  States  has  held  aloft  for  the 
world. 

Perhaps  the  world  will  understand  us  a 
little  better  because  of  what  Mr.  Johnson 
said  Wednesday  night  and  see  us  for  what 
we  are:  a  nation  striving  In  an  imperfect  way 
to  kindle  the  aspirations  of  mankind  and 
lead — or  at  least  point — the  way  toward  a 
better  life  In  a  freer  world. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REGULATE  COM- 
MUNITY ANTENNA  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  which  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  which  would  authorize 
the  Commission  to  issue  rules  and  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  community  an- 
tenna systems.  This  bill  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  In  accordance 
with  the  Commission's  earlier  statement 
that  it  would  recommend  legislation  In 
this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  to  advise  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  public 
In  general  of  the  reasons  which  moved 
the  Commission  to  submit  this  particular 
bill,  I  am  including  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  bill,  an  explanation 
of  the  bill  submitted  by  the  Commission, 
and  a  letter  from  Chairman  Henry  ad- 
dressed to  me  In  connection  with  this 
legislation: 

Hit.  13280 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  authorize  the  Federal  Conununica- 
tions  Commission  to  issue  rules  and  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  community  antenna 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1034 
(47  U.S.C.  163)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(.gg)  'Community  antenna  system'  means 
any  facility  which,  In  whole  or  in  part,  re- 
ceives directly  or  indirectly  over  the  air  and 
ampliflea  or  otherwise   modifies  the  signals 
transmitting  programs  broadcast  by  one  or 
more  broadcast  stations  and  distributes  such 
signals  by  wire  or  cable  to  subscribing  mem- 
bers of  the  public  who  pay  for  such  service." 
Ssc.  2.  Part  I  of  title  in  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934   Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"ooKMTTxrrr   antenna  STvmts 
"Ssc.  331.  (a)    The  Commission  shall,  as 
the  public  Interest,  convenience  or  necessity 
requires,  have  authority — 

"(1)  to  issue  orders,  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  prescribe  such  condltioiu  or  re- 
strictions with  respect  to  the  construction, 
technical  characteristics,  and  operation  of 
community  antenna  systems,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaas  ot  this 


Act,  with  due  regard  to  both  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  broadcast  servlc«a 
and  the  provision  of  multiple  receptloo  serv- 
ices; and 

"(2)  to  make  general  rules  exempting  from 
regulation,  in  whole  or  in  p>art,  community 
antenna  systems  where  It  Is  determlnsd  that 
such  regulation  is  unnecessary  because  of 
the  size  or  nature  of  the  systems  so  ex- 
empted. 

"(b)  No  community  antenna  system  shall 
transmit  over  Its  system  any  program  or 
other  material  other  than  that  which  It  hu 
received  directly  or  Indirectly  over  the  sir 
from  a  broadcast  station,  except  that  the 
Commission  may,  upon  an  express  finding 
that  it  would  serve  the  public  interest,  au- 
thorize by  general  rule  limited  exceptions 
to  permit  such  transmissions  without  an; 
additional  charge  to  subscribers. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion promulgated  hereunder  shall  preclude 
or  supersede  legislation  relating  to,  or  reg- 
ulation of,  community  antenna  systems  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  or  any  possession 
of  the  United  States  except  to  the  extent  of 
direct  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  Xhit 
Act  or  regrulations  promulgated  hereunder." 

IIXPLANATION     OT    PROPOSED     AMENDMENTS   TO 

THE  Communications  Act  of  1934,  u 
Amended,  Concerning  Recuuition  or  Com- 
munftt  Antenna  Systems 

These  proposals  for  amendments  to  the 
Conununlcatlons  Act  are  submitted  pursuant 
to  the  Commission's  determination,  an- 
nounced In  its  public  notice  of  February  15, 
1966,  that  it  would  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress: 

(a)  Clarification  and  confirmation  of  PCC 
Jurisdiction  over  CATV  systems  generally, 
along  with  such  specific  provisions  as  are 
deemed  appropriate. 

(b)  Prohibition  of  the  origination  of  pro- 
gram or  other  material  by  a  CATV  system 
with  such  limitations  or  exceptions,  if  any, 
as  are  deemed  appropriate. 

(c)  Consideration  of  whether,  to  what  ex- 
tent, and  under  what  circumstances  CATV 
S3rBtems  should  be  required  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  originating  broadcast  station 
for  the  retransmission  of  the  signal  by  the 
CATV  system. 

(d)  Consideration  of  whether  CATV  sys- 
tems should  or  should  not  be  deemed  public 
utilities.  In  this  connection.  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  consider  the  appropriate  relation- 
ship of  Federal  to  State-local  jurisdiction  in 
the  CATV  field,  with  particular  reference  to 
Initial  franchising,  rate  regulation,  and  ex- 
tension of  service. 

The  Commission  has  determined  that  It 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  CATV  systems,  and 
It  has  asserted  that  jurisdiction  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  announced  regu- 
latory program.  However,  given  the  im- 
portance of  CATV,  we  believe  it  highly  desir- 
able that  Congress  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  to  confirm  that  jurisdiction  and  to 
establish  such  basic  national  poUcy  as  It 
deems  appropriate. 

The  proposed  new  subsection  8(h)  of  the 
Communications  Act  broadly  defines  a  "com- 
munity antenna  system"  to  Include  any  facil- 
ity which  receives  broadcast  signals '  over 
the  air*  and  distributes  them  by  means  of 
wire  or  cable  to  subscribing  members  of  ths 
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>  Both  radio  and  television  signaU  are  in- 
cluded. WhUe  we  are  aware  of  no  commu- 
nity antenna  system  which  now  dlstrlbutse 
only  radio  signals,  some  systems  do  distribute 
signals  from  both  radio  and  television  broad- 
cast stations. 

•  This  would  include  signals  received  direct- 
ly off  the  air  frcm  a  broadcast  station,  as 
waU  as  thoae  broadcast  and  then  relayed  by 
maans  of  a  microwave  ralay  system. 


I 


public.  V^Thlle  the  definlUoa  Is  all-lncluslve, 
we  believe  It  is  unnecessary  to  impose  regu- 
lations on  all  systems.  Therefore,  the  pro- 
posed new  section  331(a)  (2[)  would  empower 
the  Commission  to  exempt  from  regulation, 
by  general  rule,  systems,  v^hlch,  because  of 
their  size  or  nature,  neec)  not  be  encom- 
passed within  the  regulatory  scheme.  For 
example,  the  Commission'^  present  regula- 
tions exempt  systems  serving  fewer  than 
50  subscribers  or  which  ser^t  only  1  or  more 
apartment  houses  under  co<Hnion  ownership, 
control  or  management.  ($ee,  e.g.,  47  C  J.R. 
21.710(a).)  ' 

Of  prime  importance  is  ifhe  proposed  new 
section  331(a)(1)  of  the  ^ct,  which  would 
expressly  confer  upon  thei  Commission,  In 
broad  and  comprehensive  tqrms,  authority  to 
regulate  community  anteni|4i  systems  In  the 
public  interest.  This  authority  is  to  t}e 
exercised  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  lliie  Communica- 
tions Act,  particularly  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  broadttist  services  and 
the  provision  of  multiple  Deception  services. 
There  Is  thus  a  congressioqal  recognition  of 
the  public  service  rendered  by  the  broadcast 
and  CATV  industries  and  ai  directive  to  pro- 
mote the  orderly  growth  o<  both  Industries. 

We  recommend  the  broafl  approach  along" 
the  lines  of  proposed  section  331(a)(1)  be- 
cause of  the  dynamic  anfl  relatively  new 
nature  of  the  CATV  field.  We  believe  that  it 
would  be  difficult  and  indeed  impracticable 
to  attempt  to  delineate  preijteely  In  a  statute 
all  of  the  possible  areas  in  which  the  public 
Interest  may  in  the  future  require  Commis- 
sion action.  Had  legislation  been  drawn  to 
deal  specifically  with  the  pfoblems  posed  by 
CATV  in  the  fifties.  It  woiid  have  been  in- 
adequate as  to  such  pre^^t  problems  as 
those  raised  by  CATV  entrV  Into  the  major 
markets.  Today,  for  example,  because  there 
Is  so  little  program  origination  or  alternation 
or  deletion  of  broadcast  signals  being  car- 
ried, there  would  appear  to  be  few,  if  any, 
problems  concerning  the  carriage  over  CATV 
•ystems  of  political  broadcasts  or  of  appro- 
priate identification  announcements  with 
respect  to  sponsored  material,  including  pro- 
grams Involving  controvertlal  issues.  But 
there  could  be  future  problems  In  these  re- 
spects, requiring  regulation  along  the  lines 
ot  sections  315  or  317.  The  broad  regulatory 
approach  we  urge  is  simllai'  to  that  adopted 
by  the  Congress  for  regulation  of  radio,  and 
the  following  quotation  from  the  landmark 
Supreme  Court  case  construing  the  Commu- 
nications Act  is  equally  pertinent  to  the  dy- 
namic and  new  field  of  CATV: 

"Congress  was  acting  In  it  field  of  regula- 
tion which  was  both  new  anld  dynamic.  •  •  • 
WhUe  Congress  did  not  give  the  Commission 
unfettered  discretion  to  regulate  all  phases 
of  the  radio  industry,  it  did  not  frustrate  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  was  brought  into  being  by  attempting 
an  itemized  catalog  of  the  epeclfic  manifes- 
tations of  the  general  problttns  for  the  solu- 
tion of  which  It  was  establlsldng  a  regulatory 
«gency.  That  would  have  stereotyped  the 
powers  of  the  Commission  to  specific  details 
In  regulating  a  field  of  enterprise  the  domi- 
nant characteristic  of  whlcOi  was  the  rapid 
pace  of  its  unfolding.  Andi  bo  Congress  did 
*nat  experience  had  taught  it  in  similar 
attempts  at  regulation,  eveq  In  fields  far  less 
nuld  and  dynamic  than  rndJo.  The  essence 
Of  that  experience  was  to  dpflne  broad  areas 
lor  regulation  and  to  establish  standards  for 
judgment  adequately  relateja  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  problems  to  benolved."  I  NBC  v. 
"S..  319  U.S.  190.  218-219) 

There  is  one  area  which]  We  believe  that 
t.ongres8  may  wish  to  consider  specifically 
«  this  time,  rather  than  leaving  to  subse- 
quent regulatory  decision  lender  the  pro- 
pped section  331(a)(1);  Afcmely,  whether 
community  antenna  systenis  should  be  re- 
imTt*'  ^  obtain  the  consent  of  the  origlnat- 
•n«  broadcast  staUon  before  retransmitting 


the  station's  signal  over  the  system.  It  has 
been  urged  that  such  a  requirement  would 
obviate  the  need  for  much,  If  not  all,  of  the 
Conamisslon'B  present  regulations  in  this 
field.  The  Commission  is  not  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  whether  a  so-called  section 
325(a)  approach  would  be  effective  or  fully 
consistent  with  the  public  interest.  The 
matter  Is  one  of  such  a  nature  that  we  be- 
lieve It  should  l)e  more  appropriately  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  In  this  way,  there 
could  be  congressional  hearings  on  how  such 
a  retransmission  consent  provision  would 
function  as  a  practical  matter,  whether 
there  should  be  special  provisions  for  the 
CATV  systems  operating  in  a  small  commu- 
nity, and  whether  tmd  to  what  extent  there 
should  be  "grandfathering"  of  existing  sys- 
tems. The  statute  finally  enacted  could  then 
reflect  the  congressional  judgment  on  this 
Important  aspect. 

The  proposed  uew  section  331(b)  of  the 
Communications  Act  deals  with  the  question 
of  possible  program  origination  by  commu- 
nity antenna  systems.  We  believe  it  would 
be  inequitable  to  allow  unlimited  program 
origination,  since  this  would  permit  com- 
munity antenna  systems  to  use  the  distri- 
bution of  free  television  broadcast  signals 
■  as  a  base  for  engaging  In  pay-TV  operations.' 
Moreover,  the  Commission,  and  indeed  the 
Congress,  has  had  a  continuing  concern  with 
the  possible  impact  of  subscription  tele- 
vision service  on  the  free  television  broad- 
cast service.  The  Commission  currently  has 
before  It  a  petition  requesting  the  institu- 
tion of  rulemaking  proceedings  to  provide 
for  subscription  television  service,  on  a  per- 
manent and  carefully  regulated  basis 
throughout  the  country,  utilizing  the  facili- 
ties of  television  broadcast  stations.  Be- 
cause of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the 
proposed  section  331(b)  would  bar  any  gen- 
eral pay-TV  operation  by  a  community  an- 
tenna system. 

While  convinced  that  community  antenna 
systems  should  not  be  permitted  unlimited 
program  origination,  we  are  not  recommend- 
ing that  Congress  impose  a  complete  ban  on 
program  origination.  There  would  appear 
to  be  various  possible  exceptions  (e.g.,  the 
fairly  common  time  and  weathercastlng 
channels  on  CATV  systems;  see  also  para- 
graph 57  of  our  Notice  of  Inquiry  and  Notice 
of  Proposed  Rulemaking,  Docket  No.  15971, 
1  FCC  2d  453,  474-75).  The  scope  of  such 
possible  exceptions  to  the  ban  could  only 
be  determined  after  appropriate  proceedings. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  we 
would  suggest  that  Congress,  upon  the  basis 
of  Its  hearings,  resolve  this  question  and 
enact  specific  statutory  guidelines. 

Absent  such  congressional  guidelines,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  Congress  fol- 
low the  approach  set  out  In  the  new  section 
331(b).  The  proposed  section  331(b),  In 
addition  to  barring  program  origination  by 
community  antenna  systems,  would  permit 
the  Commission  to  grant  exceptions  subject 
to  several  limitations.  An  express  finding 
would  have  to  be  made,  after  appropriate 
proceedings,  that  an  exception  would  serve 
the  public  interest;  It  could  be  granted  only 
by  general  rule;  and  no  additional  charge 
to  subscribers  would  be  permitted  under  any 
exception  granted. 

Finally,  the  Commission  believes  that  con- 
gressional consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  the  appropriate  relationship  of  Federal 
to  State-local  Jurisdiction  over  community 
antenna  system.s,  particularly  with  regard  to 
initial  franchising,  rate  regulation,  and  re- 


'  Specific  charges  to  subscribers  for  pro- 
grams originated  by  a  conamunity  antenna 
system  could,  of  course,  be  barred,  but  it 
might  be  dlfOcult  to  insure  that  monthly 
rates  charged  to  subscribers  were  not  being 
set  at  a  level  which  would  take  into  account 
programs  originated  by  the  system,  particu- 
larly In  the  case  of  a  new  system. 


lated  matters.  The  Commission  generally 
has  not  proposed  to  exercise  any  Jurtsdic- 
tlon  with  respect  to  these  matters.  (See 
par.  32.  Notice  of  Inquiry  and  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking.  Docket  No.  15971.  1  FCC 
2d  453.  466.)  Rather,  it  has  recognized  that 
many  local  governmental  bodies,  usually  in 
connection  with  the  grant  of  franchises, 
have  asserted  some  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  rates  charged  subscribers  and  similar  mat- 
ters. At  least  three  States  (Connecticut 
New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island)  have  held 
that  CATV  systems  are  public  utillUes. 

In  our  opinion,  the  public  Interest  will  best 
be  protected  by  permitting  State  and  local 
regulation  to  continue  with  regard  to  those 
matters  not  regulated  by  the  Commission. 
We  are  therefore  recommending  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  the  proposed  section  331 
(c).  That  section  provides  that  there  would 
be  no  Federal  preemption  except  to  the  ex- 
tent of  direct  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Communications  Act  or  regulations  en- 
acted by  the  Commission.  This  would  per- 
mit State  and  local  action,  but  would  not 
foreclose  Federal  action  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  and  to  promote  the  "public 
interest  in  the  larger  and  more  effective  use 
of  radio"  (sec.  303(g)).  where  such  action 
becomes  necessary. 

Adopted:  March  2.  1966. 

Dissenting  Statement  or  Commissiones 
Robert  T.  Bartley 

I  believe  that  telling  the  public  It  cannot 
receive  broadcasts  it  wants  and  is  willing  to 
pay  for  via  CATV  is  unsoimd  public  policy. 

People  willing  to  pay  extra  should  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  In  broadcasts  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  receive  as  well  or  not 
at  all. 

Conditions  which  the  Commission  would 
impose  on  CATV  as  to  carriage,  nondupUca- 
tlon  and  procedural  Impediments  to  devel- 
opment In  the  top  100  markets  appear  to 
be  for  the  economic  protection  of  television 
stations.  Experience  Indicates  that  eco- 
nomic protection  begets  more  regulation. 

The  heart  of  concern  over  CATV  is  Its 
possible  evolution  Into  pay  television.  Fear 
has  been  expressed  that  the  community  an- 
tenna systems  will  be  built  and  made  viable 
by  using  free  broadcasts  from  television  sta- 
tions; then,  after  the  systems  have  acquired 
a  siifflcient  number  of  subscribers,  they 
could  afford  to  originate  their  own  programs, 
and  pay  television  would  result. 

Consideration  need  be  given  to  the  exist- 
ing types  of  systems.  (1)  community  an- 
tenna systems  which  receive,  and  distribute 
to  subscribers,  transmissions  of  broadcast 
stations,  and  (2)  closed-circuit  systems 
which  originate  their  own  special  progam- 
Ing  and  distribute  it  by  wire  or  cable  to  the 
theaters,  business  establishments  or  homes 
of  subscribers. 

I  believe  we  should  not  discourage  closed- 
circuit  systems  built  and  made  viable  by  dis- 
tributing their  own  programs. 

It  is  the  mixing  of  the  two  types  of  sys- 
tems which  would  give  rise  to  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage.  It  would  be  in- 
equitable to  allow  programs  origination 
since  this  would  permit  community  antenna 
systems  to  use  the  distribution  of  free  tele- 
vision broadcast  signals  as  a  base  for  engag- 
ing In  pay  television  operations. 

Accordingly,  at  the  present  time,  I  would 
recommend  the  following  legislation,  limited 
to  prohibiting  program  origination  by  com- 
munity antenna  systems : 

Section  3(h)  (definition):  Community 
antenna  system  means  a  facility  which  re- 
ceives any  programs  transmitted  by  a 
broadcast  station  and  distributee  such  pro- 
grams by  wire  or  cable  to  customers  paying 
for  the  service. 

Section  331:  No  community  antenna  sys- 
tem shall  distribute  programs  other  than 
those  received  from  transmissions  by  broad- 
cast stations. 
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Skpabats  STATncxMT  or  Coifinsnoifn  Ln 
LosmfaKt  Rkoaboxno  Psopooxd  CATV 
LaonLA-noir 

I  bellev*  It  la  neceMary  for  Congresa  to 
leglalkt*  on  the  aubject  of  community 
ant«nn«  t«leyUlon  and  that  the  draft  of 
propKMed  legislation  submitted  herewith  by 
the  FCC  Is  the  best  compromise  that  can 
now  be  agreed  upon.  It  la  my  opinion  that 
under  preaent  statutes  the  Commission  does 
not  have  the  jurladlctlon  which  it  clalma 
over  CATVs.  See  my  separate  opinion  at 
4  RR3d  187»,  1712.  If  the  Commission  U  to 
act  In  thU  field  legislative  authorization  la, 
therefore,  necessary. 

In  general  I  agree  with  the  views  expressed 
by  Commissioner  Bartley  in  his  dissenting 
statement.  However,  those  views  are  more 
relevant  to  consideration  of  the  regulations 
that  may  be  promulgated  by  the  Commission 
under  the  proposed  legislation  than  to  the 
bill  now  proposed.  The  legislation  proposed 
Is  basically  a  broad  authorization  to  the 
FCC  to  act  In  thU  field,  with  a  specific 
declaration  that  congressional  action  ahall 
not  be  construed  as  Federal  preemption.  It 
would  be  desirable  for  Congress  to  establish 
more  specific  standards  for  administrative 
action  than  are  contained  In  the  propoeed 
bill.  But  It  Is  appropriate  for  Congress  to 
delegate  broad  authority  for  the  Commission 
to  act  under  whatever  standards  Congress 
may  see  fit  to  establUh.  Accordingly  I  Join 
In  recommending  that  Congress  consider  the 
proposed  bill  submitted  herewith  and  enact 
leiTlslatlon  In  such  form  as  may  best  express 
thfl  congressional  view  of  the  proper  way  to 
deiil  with  the  problems  Involving  FCC  Juris- 
diction to  regulate  CATV  systems,  the  opera- 
tion of  CATV  systems,  the  relations  of  CATV 
systems  to  conventional  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, and  the  relation  between  Federal  and 
State  Jurisdiction  in  this  field. 

Fkoeral  Communications 

Commission. 
WasMngton.  D.C..  March  3,  1968. 
Hon.  Haklkt  O.  Stagckbs, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  D.C. 
Dea«  Ux.  Chaikman:   In  accordance  with 
your  request  that  the  Commission  furnish 
your  committee  as  soon  as  possible  with  our 
suggestions  for   legislation  on  CATV,  I  am 
enclosing    proposed    legislation    which    the 
Commission  at  Its  meeting  yesterday  agreed 
to    recommend.     The    dissenting    statement 
of  Commissioner   Bartley   and   the  separate 
statement    of    Commissioner    Loevlnger    are 
also  attached. 

Because  of  this  urgent  request  and  the 
fact  that  the  bill  has  Just  been  drafted  It 
has  not  been  presented  to  the  Bureau'  of 
the  Budget  for  advice  as  to  lU  relationship 
to  the  program  of  the  President.  However, 
a  copy  ta  being  sent  to  that  Bureau 
forthwith. 

Please  call  on  me  If  I  can  be  of  any  further 
assistance  In  this  matter. 
Yours  sincerely. 

E.  WnxiAM  HnniT, 

Chairman . 
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SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT  PLAICE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
prototype  construction  of  a  coounercial 


supersonic  transport  airplane,  to  be  fl- 
lumced  with  funds  obtained  from  the 
general  public  rather  than  from  the  TJ3. 
Treasury. 

The  President's  transportation  mes- 
sage yesterday  contained  a  request  for 
an  additional  $200  million  to  initiate  the 
prototype  of  a  supersonic  aircraft.  We 
have  already  appropriated  $231  million 
to  this  project. 

I  have  believed  for  a  long  time  that 
this  is  a  burden  which  could  be  carried 
by  private  rather  than  Federal  funds, 
and  I  think  the  war  effort  makes  it  im- 
perative that  we  develop  a  sound  plan  to 
do  so. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  provides 
such  a  plan.  It  Incorporates  suggestions 
made  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
last  September  8  by  Col.  W.  8.  Whitehead 
whose  nrm,  Ives,  Whitehead  ti  Co.,  Inc., 
has  been  engaged  in  a  3 -year  study  on 
financing  an  SST. 

If  we  are  to  relieve  the  taxpayers  of 
this  burden,  this  Is  the  critical  time  for 
decision  and  I  hope  the  bill  will  receive 
widespread  study  and  discussion. 

The  Bow  proposal  will  permit  the 
orderly  and  timely  transition  of  respon- 
sibility for  this  development  task  from 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  a  pro- 
posed Independent  Government  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  Supersonic  Transport 
Authority.  The  independent  agency  ap- 
proach was  recommended  in  the  Black- 
Osborne  report  released  by  the  White 
House  in  late  1963. 

The  Supersonic  Transport  Authority 
would  be  empowered  to  sell  to  the  public, 
through  normal  investment  channels, 
development  bonds  in  the  amount  of  11.5 
billion. 

These  securities  will  not  be  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  but  in  event  of 
any  default  In  the  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest,  the  United  States  will  guar- 
antee the  payment  thereof. 

The  proposed  legislation  requires  that 
industry  share  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  development,  but  postpones 
fulfillment  of  this  responsibility  until 
the  commercial  production  of  the  SST  Is 
realized. 

The  patents,  patent  rights,  and  so  forth 
resulting  from  development,  will  remain 
the  property  of  the  United  States  until 
all  of  the  bonds  of  the  SST  Development 
Authority  are  paid  off.  When  this  oc- 
curs, the  rights  to  these  inventions  will 
pass  to  private  industry. 

The  advantages  of  the  bill  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

First.  It  avoids  the  necessity  of  appro- 
priating huge  sums  by  Congress  for  this 
gigantic  commercial  research  and  de- 
velopment project. 

Second.  It  permits  a  savings  feature 
by  using  all  residual  usable  assets  ac- 
quired during  development.  In  the  com- 
mercial production  of  the  SST. 

Third.  It  assures  more  effective  sur- 
veillance over  development  costs  since 
each  separate  major  stage  of  construc- 
tion wUl  be  financed  separately. 

Fourth.  It  permits  an  outlet  for  ex- 
cessive Investment  funds  now  held  In 
private  hands. 

Fifth.  It  provides  an  equitable  and 
sound  basis  for  determining  industry's 
share  of  the  development  cost,  after  the 
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fact,  and  not  before  development  of  the 
SST. 

Congress  is  now  being  called  upon  to 
authorize  huge  suxna  to  finance  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  for  enlarged  and  ex- 
panded domestic  programs.  Appropri- 
ated funds  required  for  our  defense  come 
first,  especially  since  the  President  re- 
ports a  long  and  hard  war  is  ahead. 

I  strongly  support  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  I  have  Introduced  and  sincerely 
hope  all  Members  will  recognize  the  wis- 
dom of  achieving  the  objective  of  devel- 
oping the  SST  with  private  funds. 
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SERVICE  FOR  VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
disquieting  information  has  reached  me 
which  I  believe  should  be  of  concern  to 
the  House.  As  a  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  I  would  want 
to  see  that  those  who  serve  In  Vietnam 
and  return  home,  especially  the  wounded, 
are  granted  all  the  service  to  which  they 
are  entitled  and  which  a  grateful  Na- 
tion can  bestow. 

I  have  learned  with  dismay  that  an  In- 
excusable backlog,  due  to  lack  of  ad- 
ministrative machinery  to  process  dis- 
charges, has  resulted  in  the  virtual  con- 
finement of  Purple  Heart  cases. 

I  understand  that  the  situation  pre- 
vailing at  the  Forest  Glen  facility  at 
Walter  Reed  is  characteristic  of  other 
medical  separation  centers.  At  Walter 
Reed,  wounded  veterans  from  Vietnam, 
who  have  already  undergone  thorough 
treatment,  are  made  to  wait  for  pro- 
longed periods  before  they  can  be  re- 
leased to  return  home.  In  other  words, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  received 
all  possible  treatment  and  are  ready  for 
discharge,  they  are  kept  from  returning 
to  civilian  life,  mainly  because  of 
bureaucratic  redtape. 

Military  authorities  state  that  the  rea- 
son for  this  delay  is  that  men  must  await 
due  process  of  boards  to  adjudge  dis- 
ability ratings.  Their  treatment  is  com- 
pleted; their  medical  case  files  are  In 
order;  but  they  must  wait  for  a  brief 
appearance  before  the  dlsabUlty  board. 
I  quite  agree  that  this  separation  process 
is  essential. 

However.  In  some  Instances  wounded 
veterans  have  been  detained  for  as  long 
as  2  months  while  awaiting  their  cases 
before  the  board.  It  seems  to  me  out- 
rageous that  men  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
battle  in  Vietnam  and  who  suffered  am- 
putations and  other  injuries  are  pre- 
vented from  rejoining  their  families  be- 
cause of  the  shortcomings  of  the  separa- 
tion system.  In  this  age.  it  is  tmcon- 
scionable  that  we  lack  the  personnel  and 
the  means  to  discharge  these  men  with- 
out undue  delay. 

Anything  short  of  an  expeditious  and 
efficient  separation  worthy  of  the  cour- 
age of  these  wounded  men  fails  to  recog- 
nize their  gallantry  and  sacrifices.  It 
seems  the  least  a  grateful  Nation  can  do. 


The  urgency  of  the  situation  is  drama- 
tized by  the  news  that  last  week's  total 
wounded  In  Vietnam  action  was  747,  rep- 
resenting over  100  per  day.  Many  of 
these  wounded  will  soon  arrive  back  In 
the  States,  increasing  the  niunber  of 
those  detsdned  by  the  silready  Jammed 
facUities. 

I  think  we  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  expedite  final  clearance  proce- 
dures for  these  men. 

If  It  is  any  consolation  to  those  who  are 
now  Inexcusably  bogged  clown  in  admin- 
istrative redtape,  I  am  certain  that  once 
their  cases  are  passed  on  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  they  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  efficient  processes  of  the 
highly  experienced  VA. 


THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  *nd  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  d£  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana?  { 

There  was  no  obJectio<i. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  25 
years  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  HJarshey.  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  has  been 
sending  "greetings"  to  draftees.  His 
name  has  become  synonymous  with  the 
Selective  Service  and  all  too  frequently 
attacks  at  the  System  ijteelf  have  been 
aimed  directly  at  him.  j  This  Is  wrong 
and  quite  unfair  to  a  man  who  has  served 
his  country  so  admirably  for  so  many 
years  and  who  at  age  t2  is  still  going 
strong.  ' 

There  is  much  confusion  and  misun- 
derstanding over  just  what  the  prime 
function  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
Is.  It  is  primarily  to  select  a  man  and 
deliver  him  to  the  Armed  Forces.  Selec- 
tive Service  does  not  prescribe  nor  ad- 
minister the  mental  arid  physical  ex- 
aminations, for  InstanoQ.  It  was  the 
Army  that  refused  to  take  Casslus  Clay 
originally,  and  the  blame  cast  upon 
Selective  Service  was  in  error.  All  Selec- 
tive Service  did  was  reclassify  him  after 
the  Army  had  delivered  its  first  opinion 
of  him;  that  is,  after  Clay  had  failed 
the  mental  examination,  Now  that  the 
Army  has  lowered  its  standards — mark 
that  well,  the  Army  has  changed,  not 
Selective  Service — Clay  has  been  recon- 
sidered and  reclassified,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  all  Selective  Service  beards  to 
reshape  their  classifications,  based  upon 
the  Army's  changed  requirements. 

The  deferment  process  is  also  misun- 
derstood. The  only  defirment  specified 
by  law  is  I-S.  This  catfegory  applies  to 
iiigh  school  students  wh4  fere  of  registra- 
Uon  age— 18— but  not  I  yet  20;  they 
hold  this  classification  i^ntil  graduation 
or  age  20  or  until  they  cease  to  attend 
school.  It  also  applies  to  college  students 
until  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  De- 
ferments beyond  the  academic  year  are 
solely  the  result  of  Presi^enUal  direction. 
On  the  basis  of  the  law  itself,  college 
deferments  would  only  {te  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  academic  year. 

At  this  time  plans  are  underway  for  a 
series  of  tests  and  examinations  to  be 
given  to  college  students  on  behalf  of  the 


Selective  Service  System  to  determine 
their  progress  and  academic  ability. 
This  was  last  done  during  the  ECorean 
war.  It  very  well  may  lead  to  reclassifi- 
cation for  many. 

The  real  authority  as  far  as  the  draft- 
ing of  men  into  the  armed  services  is 
concerned  lies  with  the  President.  The 
Chief  Executive  is  specifically  given  the 
power  to  select  and  induct  as  many  men 
as  are  required.  The  Selective  Service 
System  merely  follows  policy  set  by  the 
President  and  his  advisers. 

It  is  the  same  situation  in  the  case  of 
deferments.  Save  for  the  student  defer- 
ments specified  by  law.  the  President  has 
the  authority  and  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide, by  rules  and  regulations,  for  defer- 
ments Involving  occupations,  depend- 
ency and  fitness.  Recent  cancellation  of 
an  order  exempting  men  married  before 
a  certain  date  from  induction  is  a  good 
example  of  this. 

As  the  U.S.  Government  Organization 
Manual  states: 

The  purpose  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem Is  to  assure  the  Armed  Forces  a  supply 
of  manpower  adequate  to  Insure  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  with  concomitant  re- 
gard for  the  maintenance  of  an  effective 
national  economy. 

It  is  the  President  who  decides  the 
number  desired  and  what  their  qualifica- 
tions should  be.  The  Selective  Service 
merely  processes  the  young  men  and  es- 
tablishes their  priority  under  existing 
law  and  presidential  directives. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  in  the  near  future  review  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
determine  whether  additional  legislation 
is  needed. 


NEWT  GRAHAM  LOCK  AND  DAM 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  placed  in  the  hopper  a  bill  that  I 
hope  in  some  small  way  will  pay  proper 
tribute  to  a  dear  and  personal  friend  of 
mine,  the  late  Newt  Graham,  of  Okla- 
homa. I  have  asked  that  lock  and  dam 
No.  18  on  the  Verdigris  River  in  Okla- 
homa, and  the  lake  created  thereby,  be 
named  for  this  wonderful  Oklahoman, 
and  that  they  be  called  the  Newt  Graham 
lock  and  dam  and  the  Newt  Graham 
Lake. 

This  small  honor  is  not  one  that  I  had 
to  pull  out  of  the  thin  air;  for  Newt  Gra- 
ham's fondest  dream  for  many  long  years 
was  the  development  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin.  Why,  I  can  remember  Newt 
talking  enthusiastically  about  his  ideas 
when  in  some  places  along  this  little 
stream  it  was  so  narrow  you  could  step 
across  it.  And  you  can  Imagine  what  a 
good  many  of  the  home  folk  thought 
about  such  a  "wild  dream"  at  that  early 
stage. 

But  my  good  friend  did  not  falter.  He 
kept  right  on  working  toward  his  goal. 
And  I  can  remember  the  magnificent 


Job  he  did  in  selling  this  project  to  one 
Governor  after  another  who  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing — one  of  them 
being  the  late  Senator  Kerr  when  he 
was  Governor.  Newt  Graham  Just  wsus 
not  fickle — be  carried  a  torch  for  this 
dream  to  the  end. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember  almost, 
my  dear  and  personal  friend  kept  at 
this  post  of  duty,  with  great  vision,  and 
I  feel  did  more  thsm  any  other  man  to 
to  get  the  Arkcmsas  River  develop- 
ment basin  started.  Year  in  and  year 
out.  season  in  and  season  out,  Newt's 
work  never  ceased  in  this  endeavor. 

A  few  years  ago.  dear  old  Newt  passed 
away  without  living  long  enough  to  see 
the  completion  of  his  finest  dream;  and 
perhaps  without  realizing  the  great 
gratitude  that  not  only  Oklahomans  felt 
for  him.  but  also  the  folk  in  Arkansas 
and  Kansas — for  the  Arkansas  River  de- 
velopment basin  has  literally  meant  the 
life  of  a  good  many  locations  in  these 
States. 

I  am  happy  and  honored  to  try  in  some 
small  way  to  perpetuate  the  memory  oi 
this  fine  Oklahoman  by  asking  that  this 
lock  and  dam  and  the  lake  be  created 
in  tribute  to  him.  And  I  know  this  will 
meet  with  the  great  approval  of  the 
thousands  of  friends  Newt  has  in  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  and  Arkansas,  who  knew 
him  over  those  trying  years. 

Someone  has  wisely  said  that  the  good 
a  man  does  lives  after  him.  This  is 
certainly  proved  true  in  the  case  of  my 
dear  friend,  Newt  Graham. 


JOB  CORPS  DISCIPLINE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  wtis  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
7. 1966,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Goodell]  and  I  took  the 
fioor  to  discuss  a  serious  Incident  that 
occurred  at  a  Job  Corps  Camp  in  Moun- 
tain Home,  Idaho.  We  described  an  at- 
tack by  a  Job  Corps  enrollee  on  a  fellow 
corpsman.  The  reason  that  we  brought 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to  this 
unfortunate  occurrence  was  to  point  out 
the  lax  enrollment  and  disciplinary  pro- 
cedure of  OEO  that  is  endangering  the 
entire  Job  Corps  concept. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  other  per- 
sons, more  intimately  involved  with  Job 
Corps  operations,  are  also  concerned 
about  present  procedures  and  share  our 
desire  to  see  the  potential  of  the  Job 
Corps  concept  be  fulfllled. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  carried 
a  front-page  article  yesterday,  March  2, 
which  described  a  directive  issued  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Stoddard.  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  which  nms 
six  Job  Corps  centers,  including  the  one 
in  Mountain  Home.  Idaho.  According 
to  the  Star,  the  directive  orders  directors 
of  Interior  Department  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters to  disregard  procedures  established 
by  OEO  that  no  enrollees  may  be  dis- 
missed without  clearance  by  OEO.    Mr. 
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Stoddard  says  that  his  camp  directors, 
contrary  to  OEO  policy,  may  refuse  to 
accept  enrollees  whose  advance  records 
Indicate  the  enrollee  has  a  history  of 
serious  and  repeated  law  offenses. 

Serious  disciplinary  problems  are  said 
to  be  caused  In  the  centers  by  present 
policies  and.  as  an  example  of  such  prob- 
lems, Mr.  Stoddard  described  the  same 
Incident  to  which  Congressman  Goodell 
and  I  referred  about  a  month  ago.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Stoddard: 

On  October  19,  1966.  we  were  notified  by 
the  center  director  at  Mountain  Home  that 
18  enrollees  of  a  group  of  37  scheduled  for  In- 
put at  hla  center  had  criminal  records, 
several  with  serious  and  repeated  offenaee.  In 
spite  of  appeals  from  the  center  director  and 
from  the  departmental  Job  Corps  staff,  OEO 
proceeded  with  the  scheduled  Input.  One 
of  these  enrollees  performed  the  stabbing 
which  led  to  the  recent  notoriety  at  that 
center. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues  that  in 
answer  to  our  remarks  about  this  same 
Incident  In  January,  one  of  our  col- 
leagues stated  that  the  Job  Corps  au- 
thorities at  Mountain  Home  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  criminal  record  of  Mr. 
Jones.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity did  not  give  my  colleagues  the 
correct  information.  The  welfare  of 
Job  Corps  enrollees  is  being  sacrificed  to 
maintain  a  favorable  public  relations 
image  for  OEO. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Stoddard 
for  his  forthright  stand  in  recognizing 
the  problems  In  the  operation  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  and  taking  measures  to 
correct  them.  It  is  regrettable  that  one 
Federal  agency  has  to  defy  another 
agency,  but  I  hope  that  OEO  will  soon 
adopt  the  wise  and  sound  policy  accept- 
able to  Mr.  Stoddard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  at  this 
point  to   Include   the   article   from   the 
Evening  Star: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

liar,  a,  1966) 
Oust  tJif8TnTABi.i  Botb.  8tx  Job  Corps  Units 

Tou> — Bttbkatt  of  Lano  Manaoemint  Act- 

IMO   Also  To  Bar  Further  Problxm  Rx- 

cRcira 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  directors  of  the  six  Job  Corps  Conserva- 
tion Centers  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  have  been  ordered  to  refuse  to 
accept  delivery  of  problem  boys  and  to  dis- 
charge unsuitable  corpsmen. 

Charles  H.  Stoddard.  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau, said  he  had  held  up  the  effective  date 
of  the  order  during  the  negotiations  with 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  but  that 
it  would  go  Into  effect  in  a  week. 

HU  order.  Issued  In  a  teletype  message 
February  34,  U  the  first  open  break  between 
OEO  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  many  Oov- 
emment  agencies  that  operate  the  Job  Corps 
campM.  Many  others,  however,  are  reported 
to  be  as  disturbed  as  Stoddard. 

Stoddard's  order,  which  was  obtained  by 
the  Star  from  sources  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  said : 

OSKHAROSa    UmOKD 

"It  Is  apparent  from  continuing  incidents 
at  your  centers  that  poor  screening  of  candi- 
dates for  enrollment  in  the  program  has  emd 
la  having  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  program. 
AddiUonally.  your  lack  of  authority  to  imme- 
diately dlacharge  unsuitable  corpsmen  has 
led  to  aarloua  troubles  In  maintaining  dla- 
dpUns. 

"For  above  reasons  I  direct  you  to  review 
records  you  now  have  on  your  corpsmen  and 


to  discharge  immediately  any  who  show  a 
history  of  serious  and  repeated  offenses 
against  persons  or  propery,  extreme  sexual 
deviation,  or  emotional  disturbances. 

"Tou  will  take  this  action  without  regard 
to  proceduree  eetablished  by  OEO  when  delay 
will  cause  overburdening  of  your  staff,  ad- 
verse community  relations,  escalation  of  dis- 
cipline problems  with  other  corpsmen,  or 
serious  morale  problems  at  your  center. 

RUCCTIONB   OROnUEO 

"As  you  receive  additional  new  enrollees 
and  advance  records  indicate  problems  of  the 
stature  stated  above,  you  will  not  accept  de- 
livery of  corpsmen  but  wUl  return  them  to 
their  homes  immediately. 

"Should  you  be  questioned  from  any  source 
as  to  your  authority  to  take  the  above  ac- 
tions, you  will  quote  this  communication 
from  me." 

Stoddard  said  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, a  part  of  the  Interior  Department,  op- 
erates the  six  Job  Corps  centers  with  money 
appropriated  for  t^at  purpose.  The  centers 
have  an  enrollment  of  about  1,000  youths, 
with  a  weekly  turnover  of  about  5  percent,  he 
said. 

The  OEO  retains  control  over  education 
and  discipline,  he  said,  and  all  cases  involv- 
ing major  disciplinary  action  must  be  cleared 
with  OEO  in  Washington.  "It  is  days  and 
sometimes  weeks,"  he  said  "before  a  decision 
comes  liack  from  Washington." 

BPEcmc   cases   sought 

Directors  of  the  centers  have  been  asked  to 
send  Stoddard  reports  of  specific  cases  to 
back  up  his  order  giving  them  disciplinary 
authority. 

"I  hope  to  have  a  good,  tight  case  In  a 
week  or  so."  he  said. 

Stoddard  said  he  had  heard  nothing  di- 
rectly from  OEO  since  his  order  went  out,  but 
"we've  been  talking  to  them  for  a  year  and 
getting  nowhere." 

One  of  Stoddard's  major  complaints  Is  that 
the  OEO  does  not  operate  screening  centers 
and  the  result  has  been  that  youths  with 
criminal  records  and  serious  emotional  dis- 
turbances have  caused  serious  problems  at 
the  Job  Corps  centers. 

In  a  memorandiun  to  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  telling  about  his 
order,  Stoddard  said: 

"Over  many  years  the  BLM  has  built  favor- 
able relations  with  communities  In  which 
our  field  operations  are  situated.  Assurance 
was  given  the  public  that  youths  who  show 
a  history  of  serious  and  repeated  offenses 
against  persons  or  property  would  not  be  en- 
rolled in  the  program.  This  has  not  been  the 
case. 

"To  illustrate  this  point,  I  cite  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  at  our  center  at  Moun- 
tain Home,  Idaho,  which  was  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  recently  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"On  October  19.  1965.  we  were  notified  by 
the  center  director  at  Mountain  Home  that 
IB  enrollees  of  a  group  of  37  scheduled  for 
input  at  his  center  had  criminal  records, 
several  with  serious  and  repeated  offenses. 
In  spite  of  appeals  from  the  center  director 
and  from  the  departmental  Job  Corps  staff. 
OBO  proceeded  with  the  scheduled  input. 
One  of  these  enrollees  performed  the  stab- 
bing which  led  to  the  recent  notoriety  at  that 
center." 

OTHER  INCIDENTS  cms 

In  a  separate  statement  of  the  underlying 
reasons  for  his  order.  Stoddard  cited  a  num- 
ber of  other  Incidents  and  said: 

"This  series  of  events  need  not  have  oc- 
curred. Prom  the  beginning  the  record  will 
show  that  I  have  asked  for  disciplinary  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  center  director  who 
la  in  the  final  analysis  as  responsible  for  his 
camp  as  the  captain  of  his  ship. 

"Furthermore.  I  have  exhausted  every 
channel  of  communication  to  urge  OBO  to 


eetabllsh  reception  centers  as  a  means  of 
screening  misfits,  outfitting,  providing  medi- 
cal examinations  and  adequate  orientation 
prior  to  arrival  at  camp  •  •  •. 

"Many  people  In  the  national  conserva- 
tion movement  who  worked  strongly  for  the 
passage  of  the  Antipoverty  Act  did  so  only 
because  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
gram was  an  integral  part  of  it.  They  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  failure  to  date, 
and  wish  to  see  corrective  action  taken  im- 
mediately. 

POORER  qUALITT  DUE 

"But  In  December  the  Federal  conserva- 
tion agency  liaison  people  were  told  that 
the  enrollee  input  would  be  of  poorer  quality 
than  previously  and  that  boys  not  capable 
of  meeting  urban  center  standards  would  go 
to  conservation  centers.  If  these  moves  were 
not  calculated  to  ruin  the  program  this 
could  be  their  only  result. 

"If  OEO  will  establish  reception  centers 
and  delegate  adequate  disciplinary  authority 
to  Job  Corps  camp  directors,  these  easily 
preventable  situations  will  not  occur.  As 
soon  as  this  is  done,  I  will  be  glad  to  rescind 
my  order  of  February  24.  Furthermore,  I 
will  request  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  direct  this  program  Into 
a  successful  operation." 

The  Bureau  operates  Job  Corps  Centers  at 
Kingman,  Ariz.,  Mountain  Home.  Idaho, 
Antelope  Mesa.  Nev..  Fort  Vannoy  and  Tilla- 
mook, Oreg.,  and  Castle  Valley,  Utah. 

Other  centers  are  operated  by  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service, 
and  the  California  Resources  Agency. 


JOB   CORPS 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  any  prepared  remarks,  but  I  have 
done  some  on-the-spot  investigation  of 
the  charge  that  has  just  been  made  here 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie).  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Stoddard  last  night  as  soon  as  the  article 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper,  and  he  ap- 
peared at  my  request  in  my  office  this 
morning. 

I  said,  "Mr.  Stoddard,  let  me  see  the 
documentation  you  have  for  this  charge. 
How  many  people  do  you  know  of?  How 
many  corpsmen  have  you  Ewked  to  have 
discharged  because  of  their  character 
and  record?"  I  said,  "Has  It  been  more 
than  100?  •  He  did  not  know.  I  said. 
"Has  it  been  less  than  10?"  He  did  not 
know. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  this  man  is 
the  kind  of  man  who,  when  he  sees  a  fire, 
would  throw  gasoline  on  it  rather  than 
try  to  put  it  out. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  the  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ters is  to  take  disadvantaged  pec^le  from 
disadvantaged  surroundings  and  try  to 
uplift  them,  try  to  make  productive  citi- 
zens out  of  them.  That  Is  what  we  are 
trs^g  to  do. 

When  you  deal  with  this  segment  of 
society,  you  are  going  to  have  a  few  prob- 
lems.   We  cannot  run  away  from  those 


problems.  These  problems  exist.  We  as 
Americans  and  Christiana  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  something  about  them. 
I  would  suggest  that  my  colleague  pay 
g  little  more  attention  to  how  these 
camps  are  operated  and  not  criticize  so 
much.  If  he  does  criticize,  X  suggest  that 
be  get  his  facts  straight. 


CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD  OP  THE 
VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN  WARS  TO 
SENATOR  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extenid  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tihe  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  able 
and  distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
other  body  of  this  Legislature  has  been 
named  the  recipient  of  the  Congressional 
Award  of  the  Veterans  of  poreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  for  hi$  outstanding 
work  in  Congress.  I  know  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives join  with  me  in  congratulating 
Senator  Dirksen.  And  this  House  will  be 
overwhelmingly  represented  at  the  VPWs 
Congressional  Award  dinner  on  Tuesday, 
March  8,  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 

I  want  to  say  that  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  share  in 
this  annual  award  by  the  VFW.  There 
are  535  of  us,  to  be  sure,  |)Ut  when  one 
Member  of  either  House  1$  singled  out, 
it  is  still  an  honor  bestowed  upon  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN  has  served  His  Nation  and 
his  State  of  Illinois  with  freat  distinc- 
tion for  30  years.  Prior  to  being  elected 
to  the  Senate  he  sat  in  this  body  for 
many  years  and  was  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  House. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  Senator 
DnxsEN  joins  in  the  most  distinguished 
of  congressional  company  in  receiving 
this  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Congres- 
sional Award.  Last  year  the  recipient 
was  our  distinguished  land  beloved 
Speaker  himself,  the  Hoi>orable  John 
McCoRiiACK.  The  first  reciiiient  was  the 
distmguished  Senator  CARt  Hayden,  of 
Arizona,  President  pro  teiiapore  of  the 
U5.  Senate.  ! 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
united  States  should  be  congratulated  for 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  our  Nation 
they  have  chosen  as  recipients  of  their 
*^d.  Upon  the  plaque  (the  following 
wofds  are  inscribed: 

'or  outstanding  service  to  ithe  NaUon. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  VPW.  that  by  pre- 
senting this  armual  award,  they  will 
publicize,  not  only  for  their  membership 
of  1,300.000,  but  also  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion, the  Importance  of  the  role  of  a 
freely  elected  Legislature. 

The  VPW  Congressional  Award  takes 
toto  account  the  attitude  the  recipient 
o^  toward  his  legislative  duties  and 
responsibillUes.  the  degree  of  respect  held 
toward  him  by  his  feUow  legislators,  his 
raorts  to  harmonize  civil-military  rela- 
oona  and  the  success  of  thoee  efforts,  the 


balance  he  has  been  able  to  achieve  be- 
tween the  national  Interest  and  the  in- 
terest of  his  own  constituency  and  State, 
his  diligence  and  hard  work  during  his 
tenure  in  the  Congress,  the  contributions 
he  had  made  over  the  years  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  House  of  which  he  is  a 
Member.  And,  above  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  VFW  recipient  Is  chosen  for  his  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  principles  of  our 
great  and  mighty  Nation. 

I  wish  now  to  list  the  six  criteria  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  uses  in  its 
guidelines  in  presenting  this  distin- 
guished award : 

First.  Contribution  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  the  ideals  upon 
which  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment is  based. 

Second.  Recognition  by  his  colleagues 
of  his  service,  whether  that  service  be 
one  of  quiet  dedication  and  hard  work 
or  one  achieving  wide  publicity,  to  the 
best  and  highest  interest  of  the  Nation. 

Third.  Exemplification  of  the  princi- 
ples of  civic  duty  shared  by  the  VFW, 
which  emphasize  the  individual,  the 
commimity,  the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

Fourth.  Unswerving  loyalty  to,  and 
active  performance  in,  the  defense  and 
security  of  the  Nation  against  its  foes, 
whomever  and  wherever  they  may  be. 

Fifth.  Compassionate,  practical  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  those  men  and 
women  who  have  selflessly  given  of  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  America,  not  only 
In  its  wars,  but  in  peaceful  pursuits  as 
well. 

Sixth.  Dedication  to  his  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities over  a  period  of  years  and 
continuous  growth  in  legislative  respon- 
sibility and  experience,  not  only  in  fields 
of  special  interest  to  any  particular  group 
In  American  life  but  in  his  overall 
stewardship. 

These  are  lofty  criteria,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have 
chosen  the  best  men  for  their  awards. 
I  commend  them,  and  I  congratulate 
once  again  the  man  from  Pekin.  HI., 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 


VOICE-OF-DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ladies'  auxiliary  conducts  a  voice-of- 
democracy  contest.  This  year  over 
300,000  students  participated  In  the  con- 
test, competing  for  the  five  scholarships 
which  are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes. 

The  wlrming  contestant  from  my  State 
of  New  Mexico  is  Tom  Boyd,  of  Alamo- 
gordo,  N.  Mex.  He  will  attend  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  annual  congres- 
sional dinner  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel 
here  in  Washington  on  March  8.  His 
entry  will  be  judged  In  the  final  national 
competition.  Since  I  feel  that  this 
young  man  has  prepared  a  very  out- 


standing paper,  I  am  calling  It  to  your 
attention : 

Democract — The  Rule   of  the  Fdttjre 

Over  7,000  years  ago  man  first  began  to 
leave  marks  of  his  presence  on  our  earth. 
His  surroundings  were  lit  by  his  own  inge- 
nuity, but  his  people  were  starving.  They 
starved  in  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  and  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  For  60  known  cen- 
turies mankind  has  starved.  Man  has  worn 
the  chains  and  shackles  of  slavery  for  these 
same  60  centuries.  Now,  whether  these 
chains  have  led  to  a  jeweled  throne  or  to  a 
witch  doctor's  grass  hut,  he  has  worn  them 
just  the  same. 

Periods  of  freedom  for  man  have  been  but 
infrequent  breaths  of  fresh  air  when  con- 
trasted with  the  stagnation  of  tyranny  and 
of  despotism.  The  masses  of  Asia  have  been 
under  the  thumb  of  oppression  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  For  literally  thousands 
of  years  the  Egyptians  were  under  their 
despotic  Pharaohs.  The  Greek  democracies 
were  something  new  on  the  scene,  but  they 
didn't  last  long  enough  to  change  human 
nature.  They  were  subverted  by  men  who 
were  both  greedy  and  power  hungry.  The 
Romans,  In  their  republic  after  the  seven 
kings,  had  a  brief  Interlude  of  what  we  en- 
joy today;  but,  again,  this  lasted  on'.y  as  long 
as  the  people  were  able  to  keep  a  vital  con- 
cern for  their  government.  The  great 
Roman  Republic  turned  into  the  great  Roman 
Empire,  and  just  how  did  this  empire  fall? 
It  fell  from  within.  It  fell  because  its 
people,  the  very  foundation  of  the  empire, 
decayed  morally. 

To  me,  thU  provides  an  Insight  Into  the 
meaning  of  democracy.  Democracy  is  a 
battle  going  uphill.  Democracy  is  a  fight 
against  the  weak  points  In  mankind.  Man 
is  greedy  and  man  Is  unfair,  but  every  now 
and  then  there  comes  a  chance  for  man  to 
become  great,  to  treat  his  fellow  man  as  an 
equal,  and  to  give  everyone  a  fair  chance. 
The  Socialists  claim  they  have  something 
new.  So  also  do  the  Communists,  the  Nazis, 
the  Anarchists.  They  have  nothing  new. 
Despotism,  tyranny,  dictatorship,  greed,  all 
going  imder  the  name  of  public  welfare, 
are  hoaxes  that  have  been  perpetrated  before. 
These  are  not  the  marks  of  progress,  because 
they  are  taking  us  back  into  the  primeval 
forests  of  antiquity.  Democracy  Is  positive 
action  against  the  faults  of  man.  while 
tyranny  Is  an  exploitation  of  them. 

Our  democracy  is  a  government  of  law. 
not  men.  The  Commvmists  claim  that  we 
are  being  oppressed  by  oiu:  "capitalistic 
lords."  Our  "capitalistic  lords"  symbolize 
America's  achievement.  We  all  endeavor  to 
obtain  what  these  men  possess.  They  are 
protected  by  the  same  laws  that  we  are. 
This  must  be  so,  because  In  America,  as  in 
no  other  nation,  the  poor  man,  such  as  John 
D.  Rockefeller  the  first,  may  someday  become 
what  the  fabulous  Rockefeller  fortune  means 
to  lis  today.  Both  the  rich  man  and  the  poor 
man  must  be  protected  from  themselves, 
and  from  each  other.  This  Is  why  we  must 
respect  our  laws.  The  law  Is  the  glue  that 
binds  our  individual  differences  together. 
When  we  lose  our  respect  for  the  law.  the 
glue  is  diluted,  so  to  speak,  and  our  democ- 
racy falls  apart  in  disunity.  It  Is  this  unity 
that  presents  one  of  the  strongest  points 
in  our  Nation  today.  We  must  remember 
that  It  was  a  united  America  that  defeated 
the  Kaiser  of  World  War  I,  and  that  It  was 
a  united  America  that  defeated  the  Axis 
powers  of  World  War  n. 

A  wise  Scotsman  stated  In  1790  that  eternal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty.  He  was 
absolutely  correct.  Keeping  the  status  quo 
Is  not  enough.  Democracy  Is  an  uphlU  battle. 
We  must  not  stick  our  heads  in  the  sand 
and  wait  for  the  mountain  to  right  itself, 
so  that  we  will  not  have  to  fight  our  way 
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up  tha  hill.     W«  art  flghtlnc  agalnat  our 
own  weakneMM,  and  for  our  own  IdeaU. 

It  U  Um  duty  of  my  generation  to  keep  up 
the  Tlgll  of  Curran;  It  U  the  duty  of  my 
generation  to  keep  up  the  defenae  of  our 
Nation  against  Its  enemies.  It  Is  the  duty 
of  my  generation  to  become  educated  In 
the  ways  of  the  past.  A  famoiu  historian 
once  said  that  those  who  will  not  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  pMst  are  doomed 
to  repeat  them.  And  finally,  It  is  the  duty 
of  my  generation  to  become  the  educated, 
responsible,  cooperative,  and  productive  cit- 
izens of  our  democracy,  so  that,  hopefully, 
we  can  make  freedom  the  rule  of  the  future, 
since  It  has  been  the  exception  of  the  past 


CONORESSBfAN  HORTON  SPONSORS 
LEGISLATION  TO  BLOCK  THEFT 
OP  PAMILY  PETS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  g^itleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would  regu- 
late the  heartless  trafllc  In  dogs  and  cats 
thiit  find  their  way  into  research 
laboratories. 

For  several  sessions  of  Congress  now, 
we  have  considered  bills  Intended  to 
secure  the  humane  treatment  of  labora- 
tory animals.  It  is,  as  many  of  you 
know,  an  Issue  which  arouses  very  strong 
emotions  among  both  supporters  and  op- 
ponents of  the  proposed  legislation.  This 
seems  to  me  quite  natural.  A  respect  for 
life  in  all  Its  forms  and  a  desire  to  spare 
any  feeling,  living  thing  from  pain  and 
fear  are  hallmarks  of  our  civilization.  In 
its  application  to  human  beings  this  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  tradition 
reaches  Its  highest  expression.  In  one 
of  its  manifestations,  it  has  led  us  to 
undertake  a  vast  and  breathtakingly 
productive  program  of  medical  research 
which  necessarily  Involves  the  use  of 
animals  in  the  study  of  surgical  tech- 
niques, diseases,  drugs,  and  devices  and, 
so,  the  Inflicting  of  pain  and,  occasion- 
ally, of  fear. 

This  is  most  regrettable — and,  unques- 
tionably, animals  used  'or  research 
should  be  H>ared  any  tmnecessary  degree 
of  suffering.  But  my  own  experience,  es- 
pecially a  tour  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester's animal  research  facilities  which  I 
was  invited  to  make,  convinces  me  that 
most  laboratory  animals  are  receiving 
good  care  and  humane  treatment. 

Current  practices  in  the  wholesaling 
of  animals  Intended  for  use  in  research 
is  another  matter.  Articles  in  major  na- 
tional periodicals  and  much  of  the  testi- 
mony received  In  hearings  on  the  matter 
have  detailed  the  shocking  and  enor- 
mously lucrative  operating  procedures  of 
the  business — theft,  brutality,  deception. 
Surely  we  can  preserve  the  health  and 
lives  of  animals  legally  intended  for  re- 
search. Surely  we  must  protect  the  thou- 
sands of  household  pets  stolen  each  year 
and  the  childrai  who  love  them. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
animal  dealers  and  the  Inspection  of  their 
facilities  and  records,  directs  the  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture  to  promulgate  stand- 
ards governing  the  handling  and  trans- 
portation of  dogs  and  cats,  and  requires 
that  research  facilities  obtain  animals 
only  from  licensed  dealers. 

Such  legislation  would  go  far  toward 
eliminating  conditions  which  are  an 
affront  to  both  personal  and  business 
ethics  and  a  disservice  to  the  quality  of 
scientific  research  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that 
much  of  the  motivation  I  received  for  my 
sponsorship  of  this  legislation  came  from 
an  example  of  Journalistic  enterprise  in 
my  home  community  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Democrat  It  Chronicle  reporters  John 
Van  Buren  and  Phil  Geyer  wrote  a  four- 
part  series  earlier  this  year  in  which  they 
disclosed  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tion Into  the  despicable  practices  of  those 
who  were  carrying  on  commerce  In  the 
field  my  bill  Is  Intended  to  block.  Called 
"The  Dog  Dealers,"  this  series  already 
has  earned  widespread  public  acclaim 
and  attention.  For  Its  pertinence  to  my 
proposal  and  the  information  It  offers, 
I  am  pleased  to  Insert  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
and  Mr.  Oeyer's  reports  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord: 

(Prom  the  Rochester   (N.T.)   Democrat  and 

Chronicle,  Jan.  33,  1966] 
WmispmxAO  Violations  of  Law  Rspoktxo — 

IMPOUNDBD      CaNINBS     OO     TO      MiDDLKlIXN, 

Solo  roa  RxscAacH 

(Not*. — More  and  more  unlicensed  dogs  are 
being  sold  to  research  laboratories  by  dealers 
who  get  the  animals  free  from  wardens.  In 
this  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  articles,  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  science  writer  Jack  Van  Buren 
and  Phil  Geyer,  a  special  correspondent  for 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  luicover  some 
details  of  the  growing  trade  In  stray  dogs  In 
the  Rochester  area.) 

(By  PhU  Oeyer  and  John  Van  Buren) 

There  are  widespread  violations  In  Roch- 
ester area  counties  of  State  laws  that  regu- 
late the  disposal  of  stray  and  unUcensed 
dogs  seized  by  wardens. 

A  month-long  Investigation  by  the  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle  disclosed  that  hundreds 
of  Impounded  dogs  are  being  handed  over  to 
dealers  who  sell  the  animals  to  research 
laboratories  (or  as  much  as  925  apiece. 

Informed  by  this  newspaper  of  the  prac- 
tice, State  officials  said  It  was  Illegal  on  sev- 
eral counts.    Among  them: 

Wardens  have  no  authority  to  give  away 
Impounded  dogs  to  anyone.  State  law  re- 
quires wardens  to  bold  the  dogs  for  a  speci- 
fied time  and  then  dispose  of  them  by  one  of 
two  ways:  Either  destroy  the  dogs  or  sell 
them  for  their  "fair  and  reasonable  value," 
the  money  to  go  Into  public  coffers. 

Dealers  are  not  purchasing  Ucenses  for 
dogs  they  are  given  by  wardens.  State  law 
makes  It  an  offense  for  anyone  to  own  or 
harbor  an  unlicensed  dog. 

The  Hatch-Metcalf  Law,  enacted  In  1062, 
specifies  how  research  laboratories  may  ob- 
tain Impounded  dogs.  Laboratories  ap- 
proved by  the  State  health  department  must 
requisition  the  animals  directly  from  potinds, 
and  pay  a  reimbursement  chaiige  of  9^.60  per 
dog. 

The  newspaper  Investigation  uncovered 
slipshod  recordkeeping  by  many  wardens 
and  a  reluctance  by  some  to  discuss  arrange- 
ments with  dealers. 

One  warden,  who  was  evasive  about  how  he 
disposed  of  dogs,  told  a  newsman:  "If  you 
print  a  word  about  me,  watch  out  I" 

A  dealer  warned  another  Inquiring  news- 
man: "I'd  Just  as  soon  shoot  a  reportwr  as  I 
would  a  dog." 

Some  wardens  maintain  no  records  at  all 
Others  put  out  misleading,  incomplete  re- 


ports. Only  a  few — the  most  notable  bela» 
Rochester's  City  Pound — keep  adequate  rec^ 
ords  and  file  a  report,  required  every  Ume 
a  dog  Is  destroyed. 

It  was  found  that  dealers  are  operaUng  in 
a  vacuum  of  public  control.  There  are  no 
State  laws  requiring  that  dealers  be  licensed 
or  approved  and  Inspected. 

Dealers  themselves  destroy  many  dogs  that 
they  can't  sell  to  research  Institutions.  State 
officials  termed  this  destruction  "question- 
able" since  It  I4>pears  the  dealers  are  not  ob- 
taining clear  ownership  to  impounded  ani- 
mals. 

Although  the  traffic  In  dogs  for  research  is 
apparently  a  growing  business.  Its  full  extent 
In  western  New  York  Is  not  known,  chiefly 
due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  recordkeeping 
by  wardens  and  the  evasiveness  of  some  In 
discussing  the  matter. 

However,  a  few  wardens  who  refuse  to  turn 
animals  over  to  dealers  say  they  are  fre- 
quently approached  by  Individuals  who  seek 
to  make  arrangements  for  obtaining  im- 
pounded dogs  and  cats. 

As  Yates  County  Warden  Warren  Wilson 
explained  It:  "A  couple  of  doeen  of  those  fel- 
lows have  come  around  In  the  last  few  years, 
and  some  of  them  from  as  far  away  as  Penn- 
sylvania •  •  •.  I  always  tell  them  I  don't 
want  to  get  Involved  In  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness." 

Wilson  said  some  dealers  had  offered  to  pajr 
him  "a  couple  of  dollars  for  every  dog  I  gave 
them." 

At  least  five  counties.  It  was  learned,  are 
handing  over  impounded  dogs  to  dealers. 

Oenesee,  Livingston,  and  Wyoming  Coun- 
ties are  giving  about  2,000  dogs  every  year  to 
a  dealer,  Donald  Stvmibo,  of  Lima,  a  onetime 
dog  warden  for  Ontario  County. 

Oenesee  County,  where  deputy  sheriffs 
serve  as  dog  wardens,  gives  Stumbo  its  un- 
wanted, unUcensed  dogs  luider  a  contract 
made  l>etween  the  board  of  supervisors  and 
the  dealer.  The  contract  provides  that 
Stumlx>  will  take  all  dogs  and  cats  from 
the  Genesee  Coxuity  Dog  Pound  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  county.  The  county's  records 
shows  911  dogs  given  to  Stumbo  last  year, 
and  about  800  annually  diulng  the  years 
1901-64. 

Batavla  City  Dog  Warden  Edward  Zack 
said  his  city  has  a  similar  unwritten  agree- 
ment with  Stumbo.  Zack  said  unlicensed 
and  stray  animals  picked  up  in  Batavla  are 
taken  to  the  Genesee  Covmty  Pound.  He  re- 
ported that  between  1961  and  1965  Stumbo 
received  668  dogs  and  86  cats  from  Batavla 
In  this  manner. 

Article  7,  section  114  of  the  State  agricul- 
ture and  markets  law  Is  quite  specific  as  to 
the  disposition  of  animals  seized  In  a  city 
or  county.    It  reads: 

"The  owner  of  a  dog  seized  may  redeem 
the  dog  within  3  days.  If  the  seizure  be  with- 
in a  city,  and  within  S  days  if  elsewhere 
within  the  State,  by  producing  to  the  person 
seizing  the  dog  a  license  for  the  dog  and 
by  paying  the  clerk  the  sum  of  $5  as  the  coat 
of  seizure.  If  not  so  redeemed,  the  owner 
shall  forfeit  all  title  to  the  dog  and  the  dog 
shall  be  sold  or  kUled  by  the  peace  officer 
or  such  representative  (the  dog  warden). 
In  the  case  of  sale,  the  purchaser  must  pay 
the  purchase  pries  to  the  clerk  and  also  ob- 
tain a  license  for  the  dog." 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Kehrer,  head  of  the  State 
agriculture  department's  dog  licensing  bu- 
reau in  Albany,  said  Oenesee  County's  writ- 
ten contract  with  Strimbo,  and  Batavia's  un- 
written agreement,  are  "improper."  She 
cited  State  laws  that  permit  contracts  for 
the  impounding  and  destruction  of  dogs  to 
be  made  only  with  other  pubUc  pounds  or 
with  "any  Inoorpcrated  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals  or  similar  in- 
cori>orated  dog  protective  association." 

In  Livingston  Coiinty,  the  dog  warden, 
Robert  Dennison,  turns  over  all  dogs  not 
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claimed  within  the  waiting  period  to  Stumbo, 
and  In  some  cases  even  delivers  the  dogs  to 
the  dealer.  About  500  stray  and  unlicensed 
dogs  are  seized  anually  in  Livingston  County, 
snd  about  80  percent  of  these  animals  have 
been  given  to  Stumbo  in  the  last  5  years. 

In  Wyoming  County,  there  Is  a  middleman 
arrangement.  The  sheriff,  who  serves  as  dog 
warden,  turns  seized  dogs  over  to  RolUn 
Blchert,  a  farmer  in  Varysburg.  Rlchert, 
who  receives  no  pajrment  from  the  county, 
holds  the  dogs  for  the  specified  waiting  pe- 
riod and.  If  he  can't  find  the  owners,  sells 
tbem  to  Stumbo  for  between  $3  and  $10  each. 

The  county's  records  do  not  (tate  bow  many 
animals  were  given  to  8tuml>o.  Last  year's 
annual  report  simply  sajrs  tbere  were  254 
complaints  of  dogs,  and  114  yere  picked  up. 

"They  have  either  been  disposed  of  or 
homes  found  for  them,"  the  report  says. 

Rlchert  himself  estimated  4«  sold  100  dogs 
to  Stumbo  last  year. 

In  Orleans  County,  Dog  Warden  Lome 
McMurray,  8r.,  when  pressed  for  figures,  re- 
ported that  he  picked  up  573  dogs  and  cats 
during  1961-1963.  He  said  h^  couldn't  find 
bis  1964  figures,  and  hadn't  |yet  prepared  a 
report  for  last  year.  | 

Asked  for  the  disposition  it  the  572  ani- 
mals picked  up  during  the  3  preceding  years, 
be  said  172  were  destroyed  atid  homes  were 
round  for  100.     What  aljout  tihe  other  300? 

McMurray  denied  he  turned  them  over  to 
a  dealer,  then  admitted  he  fives  them  to 
someone  in  Barre,  from  wbtfe  he  says  he 
understands  "the  bulk  of  the^  go  to  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute  In;  Buffalo,"  the 
State's  cancer  research  cente)-, 

McMurray  refused  to  nam4  'the  person  In 
Barre.  saying  "I  would  rathet"  not  have  the 
guy's  name  publicized."  Tl^e  dog  warden 
said  he  gives  the  animals  to|  the  dealer,  "I 
don't  sell  them." 

Asked  if  he  was  aware  thati  under  the  law 
he  cannot  give  Impounded  dogs  away,  Mc- 
Murray said  he  was  not.  i 

In  some  counties  to  the  ea4t  of  Rochester, 
there  is  evidence  that  Impouhded  dogs  are 
being  or  have  been  tiu-ned  over  to  dealers 
who  sell  them  to  research  llbstitutions  In 
Syracuse.  Mrs.  Gladys  Shulic,  dog  warden 
for  the  northern  half  of  Seneca  County,  said 
she  took  over  the  Job  Just  2  weeks  ago  and 
Intends  either  to  find  homes  for  dogs  or  have 
tbem  destroyed.  She  said  $he  understood 
that  some  of  the  dogs  impounded  in  that 
u«a  used  to  be  given  to  dealers  who  sold 
them  lor  research.  I 

Mrs.  Shultz  said  her  predsoessor  left  her 
no  records. 

Like  Mrs.  Shiiltz,  Yates  Oounty  Warden 
Wilson,  although  refusing  tb  take  part  In 
any  arrangements  with  de8|lers,  said  he's 
heard  of  a  lot  of  activity  by  idealers  In  that 
area  to  obtain  dogs  for  researc|li  at  Ithaca  and 
Syracuse.  i 

The  situation  in  Steuben  ciiunty  is  murky. 
Stumbo  said  he's  obtaining  d^s  from  there. 
However,  Eldon  Jamleson,  Jr..  who  recently 
vacated  the  Job  as  dog  warden,  was  evasive 
about  the  disposition  of  dogs  Impounded  in 
Steuben  and  maintained  that  most  were 
destroyed.  He  could  supply  no  records  of 
the  disposition  of  between  300  and  400  dogs 
he  picked  up  annually. 

Stumbo  said  he  delivered!  approximately 
2,000  dogs  in  1964  to  the  Unl^srsity  of  Roch- 
ester Medical  Center  and  about  half  that 
number  last  year.  He  also  supplies  dogs  for 
Northside  Division  of  Rochester  General  Hos- 

piui. 

Jack  Pontin,  director  of  «tte  UR  animal 
house,  said  the  university  paid  Stumbo  be- 
tween »12  and  «25  for  dogs,  the  price  varying 
with  the  size  of  the  animal.  Oeorge  Ceder- 
Derg,  asaUUnt  director  of  Rochester  General. 
'*1<1  the  hospital  paid  Stvmibo  S20  for  every 
<»og;  he  said  figures  were  not  inunedlately 
available  on  how  many  dors  have  been 
"ought  from  Stumbo. 


[From  the  Rochester   (N.Y.)    Democrat  and 

Chronicle,  Jan.  24, 1966) 
Labs  Pat  Up  to  925  roa  Doc  roa  Research — 
The  Dog  Dealeks 
(Note. — More   and   more   unlicensed   dogs' 
are   being  sold   to   research   laboratories   by 
dealers  who  get  the  animals  free  from  war- 
dens.    In  this  second  o(  articles.  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  Science  Writer  Jack  Van  Buren 
and  Phil  Geyer,  a  special  correspondent  for 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  uncover  some 
details  of  the  growing  trade  in  stray  dogs 
in  the  Rochester  area.) 

(By  John  Van  Buren  and  Phil  Geyer) 

"I'm  an  honest  businessman  who  is  doing 
nothing  wrong  by  supplying  dogs  for  re- 
search," a  dealer  said. 

The  dealer,  Donald  Stumbo,  of  Lima,  a 
former  dog  warden  for  Ontario  County,  ob- 
tains about  2,000  Impounded  dogs  a  year 
from  Genesee,  Livingston,  Steuben,  and  Wyo- 
ming Counties,  and  sells  them  for  up  to  $25 
apiece  to  research  laboratories.  He  shoots 
those  dogs  he  cannot  seU. 

Stumbo  said  he  pays  the  counties  nothing 
for  the  dogs.  In  Wyoming  County,  however, 
he  does  pay  between  $3  and  $10  per  dog  to 
Rollln  Rlchert,  a  farmer  in  Varysburg. 
Rlchert,  who  Is  not  employed  by  the  county, 
is  given  unlicensed  or  stray  dogs  picked  up 
by  sheriff's  deputies,  who  serve  as  dog 
wardens  in  Wyoming. 

State  laws  require  wardens,  after  holding 
dogs  for  a  specified  period  (5  days  in  coun- 
ties, 3  days  in  cities),  to  either  destroy  the 
animals  or  sell  them.  If  sold,  the  money  Is 
to  go  to  the  county  or  town  clerk  where 
bought,  and  the  purchaser  must  buy  a  dog 
license.  If  destroyed,  a  written  report  of  the 
killing  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk. 

Stumbo  said  he  does  not  buy  licenses  for 
the  dogs  he  receives,  nor  does  he  fUe  re- 
ports for  the  dogs  he  destroys.  A  check 
showed  that  wardens  In  Oenesee,  Livingston, 
Steuben,  Wyoming,  and  most  other  rural 
counties  are  also  not  filing  the  reports  on 
dogs  that  are  destroyed. 

In  an  interview,  Stumbo  stressed  that  he 
did  not  require  a  license  to  deal  in  dogs  for 
research.  (There  are  no  laws  requiring  that 
a  dealer  be  licensed  or  approved  and  in- 
spected.) 

Stiunbo  and  officials  in  the  counties  he 
deals  with  maintain  his  operation  is  saving 
the  counties  thousands  of  dollars.  He  noted 
that  Ontario  County,  where  unclaimed,  im- 
pounded dogs  are  destroyed,  spends  "$1,800  a 
year  to  put  the  dogs  to  sleep." 

He  argues  that  if  all  animals  were  destroyed 
by  dog  wardens,  there  would  be  no  animals 
for  research  and  the  public  would  suffer. 
"Research  with  animals  has  added  a  great 
deal  to  the  health  of  the  American  people." 
he  said.  "They  used  monkeys  for  the  polio 
vaccine,  pigs  for  skin  grafting,  and  count- 
less other  findings  have  resulted  from  re- 
search vrtth  other  animals." 

The  Hatch-Metcalf  Act,  a  part  of  the  State 
public  health  laws,  specifies  how  Impounded 
animals  are  to  be  acquired  by  research  lab- 
oratories. The  labs  must  obtain  the  animals 
directly  from  pounds,  through  a  requisition 
issued  by  the  State  health  commissioner, 
and  pay  a  reimbursement  charge  of  $4>4  per 
dog. 

Stumbo  said  he  did  not  have  such  a  requisi- 
tion either  from  the  State  health  conunis- 
sloner  or  from  laboratories  he  supplies,  only 
agreements  with  the  latter. 

His  records  indicate  the  color,  sex,  and 
breed  of  dog,  from  where  he  obtained  It,  but 
they  are  not  countersigned  by  dog  wardens. 
He  emphasizes  that  he  does  not  buy  dogs 
from  individuals  unless  he  knows  they  are  the 
legitimate  owners. 

Stumbo  said  he's  been  dealing  in  dogs  for 
research  for  about  16  years.  "I  used  to  sup- 
ply pigs  to  laboratories  which  were  doing 
research  on  radiation  effects  on  skin,"  he 
said.     After  delivering  pigs  for  awhile,  he 


continued,  "the  labs  asked  me  If  I  could 
deliver  dogs,  so  I  got  into  the  do^  business." 
He  also  supplies  rabbits,  goats,(Bbeep,  tur- 
keys, and  ducks. 

DOO    PRICES 

The  University  of  Rochester  Medical  Cen- 
ter Is  the  largest  purchaser  of  dogs  from 
Stumbo.  It  bought  about  2,000  dogs  from 
him  in  1964,  about  half  that  ntunber  last 
year.  UR  officials  said  Stumbo  is  paid  be- 
tween $12  and  $25  a  dog.  Northslde  Division 
of  Rochester  General  Hospital  also  purchases 
from  Stumbo,  paying  $20  a  dog. 

Jack  Pontin,  director  of  the  animal  house 
at  the  TTR  Medical  Center,  maintained  that 
the  arrangement  with  Stumbo  Is  economical 
and  convenient.  He  Indicated  that  the  cost 
of  procuring  research  dogs  In  rural  counties 
would  be  substantially  higher  if  the  univer- 
sity had  to  transport  them  Itself.  Pontin 
and  other  officials  of  the  UR  Medical  Center 
frequently  visit  Stumbo  Farms  to  make  sure 
animals  there  receive  humane  care.  They 
said  they  have  frequently  made  suggestions 
for  the  Improvements  and  that  Stumbo  co- 
operates, being  eager  to  Improve  his  facili- 
ties. 

The  UR's  second  largest  source  of  dogs  is 
the  Rochester  city  pound  on  Central  Avenue. 
It  obtains  the  pound  dogs  under  the  Hatch- 
Metcalf  Act  through  requisitions  from  the 
State  health  commissioner. 

THE  ONLT   WAT 

"That's  the  only  way  I  would  give  animals 
for  research,"  said  Anthony  J.  Marclano,  the 
city's  supervising  dog  warden.  Marclano 
said  the  UR  requisitioned  332  dogs  In  1963, 
603  In  1964,  and  452  in  1965.  He  said  the 
pound  delivers  the  dogs  to  the  UR,  and  the 
university  pays  a  50-cent  transportation  fee 
for  each  dog,  in  addition  to  the  $4.50  charge 
per  dog  to  reimburse  the  pound  for  the  time 
it  held  the  animal.  He  said  Strasenburgh 
Laboratories  at  one  time  used  to  requisition 
animals. 

Marclano,  as  well  as  Greece  Dog  Warden 
Robert  J.  Hearn,  and  Irondequoit  Warden 
Charles  Schicker,  were  aware  of  their  legal 
responsibilities,  in  contrast  to  wardens  in 
rural  counties.  All  three  said  they  knew  It 
was  Illegal  to  hand  over,  free.  Impounded 
dogs  to  dealers  or  anyone  else.  They  file 
complete  reports  on  the  disposition  of  dogs 
and  see  to  it  that  individuals  who  purchase 
the  animals  obtain  licenses. 

Marclano  said  the  pound  charges  $2  per 
dog  when  selling  it  to  an  individual  as  a  pet. 
"We  Just  can't  give  them  away  free,"  he 
stressed,  citing  the  State  law  which  requires 
that  impounded  dogs  be  sold. 

The  city  pound  destroys  about  2,000  tm- 
clalmed  dogs  a  year.  Marclano  said  most  of 
these  animals  did  not  meet  requirements  of 
research  laboratories.  While  the  require- 
ments vary  with  needs,  research  institutions 
generally  seek  mature,  healthy  dogs  weighing 
30  poimds  or  more. 

Marclano,  Hearn,  and  Schicker  all  stated 
that  they  were  aware  that  there  is  an  exten- 
sive traffic  in  research  animals.  All  have 
received  overtures  on  occasion  from  dealers, 
but  refuse  to  participate. 

"I  was  recently  approached  by  a  dealer 
who  said  he  was  from  the  Penfield-Plttsford 
area,"  Schicker  said.  "I  don't  remember  his 
name.  I  told  him  I  would  only  give  up 
animals  for  research  upon  requisition  from 
the  commissioner  of  health.  That's  what 
the  law  requires." 

With  the  exception  of  Genesee  County, 
records  on  the  disposition  of  Impounded 
dogs  in  rural  counties  are  nonexistent  or 
woefully  Incomplete.  Mrs.  Helen  Kehrer, 
principal  clerk  of  the  dog-licensing  bureau 
in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markete  in  Albany,  said  the  department 
makes  record  forms  available  to  wardens. 

"If  records  are  not  kept,"  she  said,  "how 
can  the  people  who  hire  the  dog  warden 
know  what  he's  doing?" 
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Am  It  iM,  tb»  noonla  at  most  rural  oouoty 
wardaiM  Just  tndleat*  "doc  plokad  up  in  th« 
town  at  .  .  ."  Mo  dMcrlpttoa  la  glren  of  the 
dog  nor  la  »  rveord  kept  on  Urn  (Uapoaltlon. 

Offlclaia  and  dog  waxdana  in  rural  coun- 
tlaa  alttMT  don't  know  or  dont  aeem  to  care 
what  happena  to  Impounded  animal*  that 
are  turned  om  to  dealers.  Robert  Hart, 
chairman  of  the  Livingston  County  Board 
of  Superrlaors,  said  he  had  no  Idea  what  the 
dog  warden  did  with  the  dogs  he  selaea. 

Oeneeee  County  Sherlll  Prank  Oavel,  who 
servea  aa  the  dog  warden,  said  he  didn't 
know  and  didn't  want  to  know  what  Stumbo 
did  with  the  doga  he  obtains  from  his 
county.  Rlchert,  the  farmer  who  receives 
Wyoming  County  Impounded  dogs  and  sella 
them  to  Stumbo,  said  he  didn't  know  what 
Stumbo  did  with  the  dogs,  but  he  added: 
"I  suspect  they  go  for  research." 

The  procurement  by  dealers  of  dogs  for 
reaaarch  has  led  to  frequent  and  apparently 
unwarranted  oomplalnta  of  dognaplng. 
Chief  Deputy  Douglaa  Welch  of  the  Living- 
aton  Cotinty  Sherlll's  Ofllce  conducted  a 
reoent  Investigation  Into  dognaplng  com- 
plain ta  In  that  area. 

Uvingrton  County  District  Attorney  Scott 
Crane  aald:  "We  didn't  find  any  vlolatlona 
of  criminal  law  but  there  are  certainly  some 
things  that  need  looking  at  from  an  admin- 
istrative viewpoint,  and  we  lUan  to  continue 
to  look  into  the  naatter." 

As  a  result  of  the  Invaatlgation.  Assembly- 
man Jamaa  L.  Bmery.  Republican  of  Llvlng- 
stcm.  Oeneeee,  haa  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  amend  the  penal  law,  making  It  a 
mlademeanor  for  peraona  dealing  with  sup- 
plying dogs  for  research.  If  they  did  not  as- 
certain by  reasonable  Inquiry  that  they  had 
a  legal  right  to  the  dog. 

The  bill  also  would  require  dealers  to 
keep  records  of  each  purchase,  a  description 
of  the  dog,  and  the  name  of  the  person  from 
whom  purchased. 

[From  the  Rocheater  (NT.)  Democrat  and 

Chronicle,  Jan.  38,  1IM6) 
Lax  Tjtiwia  Lsad  to  Doo  Law  Abttsi — Thb 
Doo  DiAuns 
(Norm. — More  and  more  unllcenaed  doga 
are  being  sold  to  reaaarch  laboratorlea  by 
dealera  who  get  the  animals  free  from  coun- 
ty wardena.  In  the  third  arUcle  of  their 
aerlea.  Democrat  A  Chronicle  science  writer 
Jaek  Van  Buren  and  Phil  Oeyer,  a  apedal 
oorreapondent  for  the  Democrat  *  Chronicle 
outline  the  State  lawa  Involved  and  the  lack 
at  enforcement.) 

(By  John  Van  Buren  and  Phil  Oeyer) 

The  failure  of  many  rural  county  wardena 
to  properly  dispose  of  Impounded  dogs  Is 
largely  due  to  a  lack  of  supervision  and  en- 
forcement on  both  local  and  State  levels. 

The  State  doesn't  have  one  inspector  in 
the  Held  to  advise  wardens  of  their  legal  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  see  that  seizure  and 
licensing  laws  are  being  observed. 

And  many  county  officials  either  dont 
know  or  don't  seem  to  care  what  wardena 
are  doing  with  the  doga  they  seize. 

The  reeult  is  widespread  vlolatlona  of  law. 

Aa  tbla  newspaper's  Investigation  has 
shown,  there  la  a  growing  practice  among 
rural  wardena  to  hand  over,  free.  Impounded 
dogs  to  dealera  who  sell  the  animals  to  re- 
search laboratories  for  up  to  135  each.  War- 
dena cannot  give  seized  dogs  away,  but  must 
aell  the  animals  or  destroy  them.  Whafs 
more,  wardena  are  not  maintaining  adequate 
records  on  the  disposition  of  the  doga  they 
pick  up,  and  dealera  are  not  buying  llcenaea, 
aa  they  ahonld,  for  the  doga  they  get  from 
the  wardena. 

Ttae  State  department  of  agrlcultxire  and 
markata  haa  the  reaponsiblUty  for  admlnla- 
terlng  the  laws  covering  wardena,  poimda, 
and  dog  Uoenaing  and  selsure. 


Queatlanad  about  vboaa  responalbUlty  It  la 
to  enforce  the  law.  Dr.  Qrant  8.  Kaley,  di- 
rector of  the  department's  division  of  »■»«'»'»» 
Induatry,  termed  enforcement  "a  gray  area." 

Although  his  department  has  overall  re- 
sponsibility, he  said,  the  }ob  of  enforcement 
Is  delegated  by  law  to  local  Jurisdictions. 

~It  would  seem,"  he  added,  "that  they 
would  have  to  take  action  against  any  vlola- 
tlona." 

Dr.  Kaley  said  the  department  doesnt  have 
personnel  to  check  up  on  wardens.  All  the 
department  has  are  four  women  employees 
In  the  dog  licensing  bureau,  and  their  main 
task  is  to  administer  the  dog  licensing  pro- 
gram, he  said. 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  department  should 
have  Inspectors  in  the  field.  Dr.  Kaley  re- 
plied: "It  would  help."  Be  pointed  out  that 
Pennsylvania  has  31  SUte  wardens  who, 
among  other  things,  supervise  the  <q>eratlons 
of  local  dog  wardens. 

Several  Rochester  area  county  wardens 
attributed  their  confusion  over  State  laws 
and  regulations  to  "never  seeing  a  State  in- 
spector," and  to  the  "old  laws." 

Dr.  Kaley  said  the  department  puts  out  a 
mimeograph  sheet  on  responsibilities  of  dog 
wardens,  and  makes  it  available  to  com- 
munities upon  request. 

He  agreed  the  law  is  antiquated  and  should 
be  rewritten  to  specify  the  functions  of 
wardens  and  to  Include,  among  other  things, 
a  provision  for  the  licensing  and  inspection 
of  dealers  who  sell  dogs  for  research. 

"The  law,"  Dr.  Kaley  continued,  "was  writ- 
ten many  years  ago  when  there  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  need  for  research  animals  •  •  • 
and  when  there  were  not  all  these  growing 
suburban  areas  with  all  their  pets." 

He  noted  that  the  dog  population  haa  In- 
creased many  fold  since  the  law  was  first 
written  more  than  40  years  ago.  Last  year, 
the  State  canine  population  was  counted  at 
896,451,  an  Increase  of  26,000  over  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Dr.  Kaley  expressed  hope  a  legislative  com- 
mittee to  study,  revise,  and  modernize  the 
laws  relating  to  dogs,  would  be  set  up  this 
year.    "That  would  help  the  most,"  he  said. 

The  general  disinterest  of  rural  county 
officials  in  what  happens  to  seized  dogs  may 
stem  largely  from  the  fact  that  the  Job  of 
dogcatcber  is  the  lowest  on  the  totem  pole 
of  political  patronage.  The  job  of  dog  war- 
den changes  hands  frequently,  rarely  pays 
much  more  than  $3,000  a  year,  and  there  Is 
little  or  no  exchange  of  information  between 
an  outgoing  and  inconUng  warden. 

As  ICrs.  Gladys  Schulta,  the  new  dog  warden 
for  the  northern  half  of  Seneca  County,  put 
It:  "My  predecessor  was  a  Democrat.  I'm 
a  Republican.  I  guess  that's  why  he  dldnt 
leave  me  any  records  or  give  me  any  advloa 
on  how  to  do  the  Job." 

While  there  are  no  State  laws  to  control 
the  operations  of  dealers  In  dogs  for  research, 
there  are  laws  governing  the  use  ot  anin.^^^ 
by  laboratories.  The  Hatch-Metcalf  law, 
enacted  in  1B63,  gives  the  Stete  health  de- 
partment this  authority. 

The  department  must  approve  and  Inapect 
laboratorlea  to  see  that  animals  receive  hu- 
mane care  and  treatment.  The  department 
also  issues  requisitions  to  laboratories  to  en- 
able the  institutions  to  obtain  Impounded 
animals  at  a  cost  of  $4.S0  per  dog. 

Dr.  George  Snook,  a  State  health  depart- 
ment veterinarian  who  supervises  the  pro- 
gram, expressed  surprlae  that  reeearoh  instl- 
tutlona  are  paying  dealera  up  to  gag  a  dog 
when  they  could  requialtlon  them  for  much 
leaa  under  the  Hatch -lietoalf  law. 

When  toM  that  labs  claim  the  direct  pro- 
curement ot  ln4>ounded  dogs  in  rural  coun- 
ties would  require  costly  transportation.  Dr. 
SnocA  said:  "Then  the  dealera  ought  to  be 
lloenaed.  That  wooM  put  the  bualneaa  out 
In  the  open  and  above  board." 


IVttxn  the  Rooheater  (N.T.)   Democrat  and 

Chronicle,  Jan.  a«,  1906] 
Doa  la  llAir'a  Bisr  Pamn)  nt  Midical  s>- 
-The  Doo  Dbalsbs 


(Note. — More  and  more  unlicensed  dogs  are 
being  sold  to  research  laboratories  by  deal- 
ers  who  get  the  animals  free  from  county 
wardena.  In  previous  articles,  Democrat  aim 
Chronicle  science  writer  Jack  Van  Buren  and 
PhU  Oeyer,  a  special  correspondent  for  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  covered  the  growing 
traffic  In  stray  dogs,  the  State  laws  Involved 
and  the  lack  of  enforcement.  In  this  fourth 
and  final  article.  Van  Buren  discusses  the 
vital  role  dogs  have  In  research.) 

(By  John  Van  Buren) 

There  is  a  mural  in  the  Rochester  Academy 
of  Medicine  that  perhaps  typifies  the  im- 
portance of  the  dog  In  medical  research. 

In  the  painting  are  portraits  of  many  of  the 
Immortals  of  medicine — ^Banting,  Jenner, 
Roentgen,  Osier. 

But  in  center  poaltlon  In  the  great  mural 
la  a  female  mongrel. 

There  probably  isn't  a  physldan  alive  who 
doesn't  know  her  as  "Maiigy." 

Without  this  dog,  which  was  diabetic.  Dr. 
Frederick  Banting  never  would  have  discov- 
ered insulin,  a  discovery  that  brought  him 
the  Nobel  Prize  and  turned  death  into  life 
for  millions  of  human  diabetics. 

It  was  46  years  ago  that  Dr.  Banting  and 
"Margy"  teamed  up  in  Toronto  to  produce 
the  miracle  of  Insulin.  Then,  as  now,  the 
dog  was  as  Important  to  research  as  the  scien- 
tist himself. 

But  the  difference  today  Is  that  the  use  of 
the  dog  In  experimental  medicine  has  grown 
manyfold,  quadrupling  in  the  last  10  yean 
alone,  directly  paralleling  the  Increased  fundi 
for  research  from  Government  and  voluntary 
sources. 

It  is  the  tremendous  growth  In  medical  re- 
search that  has  increaaed  the  demand  for 
dogs  and  led  to  the  questionable  procure- 
ment practices  uncovered  by  this  newspaper. 

The  Investigation  has  shown  that  many 
rural  county  wardens  are  violating  laws  by 
turning  over,  free,  thousands  of  impounded 
doga  to  dealers  who  aeU  the  animals  to  re- 
search laboratorlee  for  up  to  $26  apiece.  It 
has  shown  that  wardens  are  not  keeping  rec- 
ords on  the  dlspoeltlon  of  dogs  they  seize,  and 
that  dealers  are  operating  in  a  vacuum  of 
public  control. 

While  the  newspaper  series  has  not  ques- 
tioned the  iise  of  dogs  In  research,  it  would 
be  Incomplete  if  It  did  not  discuss  why  dogt 
are  needed  for  this  work. 

A  classic  i>aper  on  this  subject  was  written 
10  years  ago  by  Dr.  Sol  M.  Mlchaelson  of  the 
Department  of  Radiation  Biology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry. 

While  other  animals  are  used,  the  dog  ti 
the  mainstay  of  medical  research.  Dr.  Mlch- 
aelson wrote,  because  its  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology very  cloeely  resemble  man's  and  be- 
cause it  suffers  many  of  the  diseases  which 
afDlct  humans.  Moreover,  the  dog  is  friendly, 
easy  to  maintain,  relatively  economical,  and 
more  is  known  about  Its  body  processes  than 
any  other  animal. 

TJogs,  In  other  words,  have  become  more 
or  less  standardized  animals,"  he  continued. 
"Biologists  can  pretty  well  know  what  to  ex- 
pect from  the  various  systems  in  a  dog's 
body  when  they  embark  on  any  research 
project.  By  contrast,  any  other  large  sni- 
mal  which  might  be  used  •  •  •  vrould  need 
first  to  be  standardized  in  the  same  way  and, 
by  a  conservative  estimate  It  would  take 
about  36  years  to  accumulate  this  vast  store 
of  Information  for,  let  us  say,  goats  or  sheep." 

Dr.  Mlchaelson  said  dog  surgery  enables 
medical  atxidenta  and  young  aurgeona  to  han- 
dle large  tlaaue  msaaea  without  endangertng 
me.    Besldea  their  value  (or  taftcblng  pur- 
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doga  asa  uaed  to  amaas  more  baato 
knowledge  about  body  mechanBea.  to  derelop 
]i»w  preventtvea  for  dlseeae,  to  teat  ths  aOec- 
tlveness  of  new  Ongt  befora  trying  tham  obl 
insa,  and  to  devekip  and  test  »s«r  diagnostic 
ttohnlques. 

•It  would  be  Uttle  esaggeratlon,"  Dr.^ 
Mlchaelson  said,  "to  say  that  more  outstand- 
ing contrlbuttons  to  human  welfare  have 
bsen  made  through  work  on  the  dog  than 
through  work  on  any  other  creature.  In  fact 
a  fuperflclal  acannlng  of  the  list  of  advancea 
Ig  mora  than  enough  to  verUy  thla  atate- 
ment." 

In  addition  to  citing  Bantlng'a  discovery 
of  insulin.  Dr.  Mlchaelaon  pointed  to  the 
following  advances,  all  deriving  from  re- 
■eareh  dogs:  the  "blue  baby"  operation;  the 
development  of  anesthetics;  n^les  vaccine; 
tha  bronchoscope;  surgical  procedures 
against  cancer;  knowledge  of  digestive  proc- 
aMes;  "opMi  heart"  surgery;  the  develop- 
ment of  resuscitation  techniques  to  save  hu- 
mans from  drowning  and  electric  shock;  the 
effects  of  radiation. 

The  UR's  Dr.  George  Hoyt  Whipple,  dean 
■DKltus  of  ttie  medical  achool,  employed 
<lap  in  the  now  famed  reaaarch  that  led 
to  s  cure  for  pemloloua  anemia.  He  received 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  work,  In  which  ha 
learned  that  a  diet  rich  In  llvet  restored  the 
blood  of  anemic  doga. 

Dr.  Mlchelaon  noted  that  "it  is  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  scientist  to  treat  his  animals 
sell  and  obtain  their  confidence.  A  coopera- 
tive animal  will  greatly  facilitate  his  work. 
A  fearful,  ill-tempered  and  uncooperative 
animal  can  be  an  exp>en8lve  loss.  It  would 
be  shortsighted  and  wasteful  to  attempt 
Important  raaearch  work  if  proper  standards 
of  animal  care  were  not  obtained." 

By  the  same  token,  he  said,  it  would  be  Im- 
practical for  a  scientist  not  to  anestbetiae 
and  mlnlmlae  pain  In  a  research  animal  be- 
cause It  is  virtually  Impoeslble  to  operate  on 
a  conscious,  thrashing  animal, 

Ofllclals  at  the  UR  and  other  laboratorlea 
are  concerned  that  pets  sometimes  are  re- 
ceived through  dealers,  and  anxious  that 
Federal  proposals  relating  to<  dogs  do  not 
hamper  research. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Hodge,  chairman  of  the  T7R 
Department  of  Pharmacology,  has  Informed 
Oiogressmen,  as  a  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Medical  Research,  that  "hu- 
fliaiie  care  and  treatment  must  be  guaran- 
teed for  experimental  animals  during  all 
stages  of  proc\irement,  transport,  and  stor- 
ig»." 

In  letters  to  the  New  York  State  Congress- 
men, he  also  suggested  that  "extensive  breed- 
tog  and  storage  facilities  should  be  estab- 
Bihed  on  farms  especially  devoted  to  expert- 
mental  animals." 

Ur.  Speaker.  I  alluded  previously  to 
my  tour  of  the  animal  research  faclU- 
tte«  at  the  University  of  Rochester's 
School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  science  editor  of  the  Demo- 
unt L  Chronicle,  accompanied  me  and 
reported  the  event  to  the  newspaper'! 
rwders.  The  text  of  that  article  foi- 
nvs: 

(By  John  Van  Buren) 

Representative  Fxakk  Hortow  yesterday 
"celved  an  odd  collection  of  greetings,  rang- 
ing from  yaps  to  peepe  as  he  tnrned  his  at- 
iMUon  to  7,000  four-legged  constituents 
»no  aid  science  at  the  XTnlvereflty  of  Rochee- 
wr  Medical  Center. 

The  Rochester  Republican  inspected  the 

us^  animal  research  house  and  witnessed 

»e  use  of  animals  In  experimental  projects. 

^  Impression  was,  he  said,  that  they  received 

VxyC  care  and  humane  treatnwnt." 

Hqxtok  decried  the  "emoUonallam"  of  an- 

HWvlaectlon  protests,  and  tol4  VR  ressazch 
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oaeiala.  "I  dont  ttaliA  yonM  ssttlng  yonr 
side  of  the  story  across." 

The  purpose  ai  Hoatoai's  tnspeetlen  was  to 
oMsln  Utfocmsaion  oa  whether  leglshitlon  is 
naidad  to  tlgbtsB  the  regnlstlaii  of  tho  aale. 
one,  sad  use  at  anhnsls  for  ressareb.  Ssv- 
sral  proposals  have  been  advanoed  In  Oon- 
greaa  that  call  for  atringent  Federal  controla, 
which  ^"^""g  other  things  would  require 
prior  approval  virtually  every  time  a  scientist 
so  much  as  touched  an  animal. 

Althou^  he  has  not  taken  a  position  on 
the  propossLla,  Boston  said  he  generally  la 
oppoeed  to  any  scheme  that  would  arm 
Waahlngton  with  "oentrallaed  control"  over 
qtiallfied  reaearch  Involving  animals.  He 
feela  thla  would  bring  unneoeaaary  redtape, 
which  ultimately  would  destroy  the  scien- 
tific initiative  that  has  produced  many  life- 
saving  "miracles." 

However,  Hobton  said  he  believes  there  la 
a  need  for  legislation  to  control  unscrupuloua 
Individuals  who  steal  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
pets  and  then  offer  them  for  sale  to  research 
facilities.  Dr.  Donald  F.  McDonald,  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  T7R  division  of  urology, 
and  Dr.  Harold  C.  Hodge,  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  pharmacology, 
and  chairman  of  the  medical  center's  animal 
research  committee,  both  agreed. 

Dr.  McDonald  Informed  Hoston:  "Aa  a 
scientist  with  humanitarian  goals,  I  regard 
the  privilege  of  reaearch  on  living  antmala 
aa  a  aacred  trust.  No  animal  must  suffer 
unneceesarlly,  no  life  must  be  sacrificed  with- 
out purpose." 

HorroN  inspected  room  after  room  of  ani- 
mals, from  dogs  to  hamsters,  and  frequently 
complimented  the  UR  officials  on  the  cleanli- 
ness and  care  given  the  animals. 

One  experiment  witnessed  by  Hosroir  In- 
volved the  transplantation  of  human  bladder 
tumors  to  hamsters,  and  then  subjecting  the 
tumcw*  to  freezing  temperatures.  The  ham- 
sters are  always  anesthetized.  Dr.  McDonald 
told  HoBTON  that  research  indicates  that  the 
freezing  liquifies  the  tumors  while  leaving 
adjacent  normal  tissue  Intact.  The  work 
promises  a  method  for  the  suoceesful  control 
of  human  bladder  tumors,  which  account  for 
about  6  percent  of  all  cancer  deaths. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  excellent  news- 
paper coverage,  my  tour  received  news- 
fllm  coverage  by  WBOC-TV— Chan- 
nel 8 — ^In  Rochester,  N.Y.  In  fact,  on 
the  very  evening  of  my  vWt  WR<X;-TV 
News  Director  Tom  Decker  reported  to 
his  audience  on  it  and  Included  film 
footage.  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  Mr. 
Decker  and  to  Reporter  BUI  Haley  for 
the  quality  and  thoroughness  of  thetr 
reporting  responsibility.  And,  I  Insert 
Mr.  Decker's  script  with  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricors: 

HoBTON  PSAisaB  DR  i«gntf!»T.  School  tob 
Cabs  ov  AirucALa  Usbb  nt  Rssbabch 

Representative  Fbaitk  Eobtoit  today 
praised  the  techniques  used  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  Medical  Center  In  caring 
for  animals  uaed  for  scientific  experiments. 
The  animal  center  In  the  basement  of  the 
center  contains  7,000  to  8,000  animals  of  all 
types,  from  rata  tuid  hamsters  to  monkeys 
and  rabbits. 

HoBTON  conferred  with  Dr.  Harold  Hodge 
and  Dr.  Donald  F.  McDonald  of  the  school 
faculty,  and  toured  laboratory  facllltlea  In 
the  urology  research  department.  The  Con- 
gressman is  gathering  information  pertaining 
to  legislation  before  Congreaa  now  to 
strengthen  vivisection  laws.  Dr.  McDonald 
told  HoBTOM  that  the  laboratories  require 
"ultimate  cleanliness"  because  costly  experi- 
mentation could  be  ruined  with  sick  antmala. 
Rooms  full  of  animals  will  eventually  be 
transferred  to  the  new  reaearch  center  under 
oonatrucUon. 


Dr.  Bodge  told  Hoasow  that  a  requlreeaent 
that  reeearch  osntsrs  send  reporta  on  eacla 
animal  to  a  Federal  agency  would  be  tin- 
neceaaary,  that  the  center  la  getting  more 
control  over  animal  souioss.  (TheCt  of  pets 
Is  a  ceneem  In  the  new  leglslBtton  •  •  • 
the  Umveralty  of  Rocheater  keepe  eacsful 
aource  records.)  Jack  Pontin  la  the  man  In 
charge  of  the  animal  center  *  *  •  and  le- 
^>onslble  for  ita  clean  llneee. 

HoBTOM  appeared  Impreassd  with  the  fac- 
ulty, and  with  the  argument  that  without 
the  use  ot  animals,  llfeaavlng  experimenta- 
tion In  cancer  and  other  allmenta  o<  man- 
kind would  be  impoeslble. 

When  the  next  session  of  Congreaa  oon- 
venea  in  Washington  after  the  first  of  ths 
year— one  of  the  legislative  matters  which 
wlU  be  considered  regards  regulating  the  tiae 
of  animals  for  medical   reeearch. 

Congressman  Pr&mk  Hobton,  in  an  effort 
to  gain  more  knowledge  on  the  subject,  vis- 
ited the  Research  Laboratory  and  Animal 
Center  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  He 
conferred  with  Dr.  Harold  Hodge  and  Dr. 
Donald  McDonald  of  the  school  faculty. 
This  animal  section  of  the  research  center 
contains  7,000  to  8,000  animals  of  all  types. 
Congressman  Hobton  learned  that  the  lab- 
oratorlee demand  the  ultimate  in  cleanli- 
ness for  the  simple  reason  that  accm^te 
reeearch  cannot  be  acoompllsbed  with  sick 
animals. 

Upon  concluding  his  lnfonnatl(Hial  visit — 
HoBToif  said  he  was  favorably  impressed 
with  the  facility,  and  better  understands  the 
thinking  of  scientists  who  say  that  without 
the  use  of  animals  llfeaavlng  experimen- 
tation In  cancer  and  other  human  ailments 
of  noankliKl  would  be  impnaalhln 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  PRAISKS 
"CONSCIENCE  OF  BUSINESS" 
SPEECH 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  ranarks 
at  this  pdnt  in  the  Rscokb  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  I^EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  Xerox  is  my 
corporate  constituent.  I  am  proud  to 
represent  thousands  of  Xerox  employees 
and  prouder  still  of  the  economic  exmn- 
sion  their  work  has  meant  for  my  home 
community  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Threading  Its  way  throughout  the  re- 
markable growth  of  Xerox  Is  an  Ideal 
that  business  as  much  as  the  Individual 
has  a  social  responsibility.  Xerox  mani- 
fests this  belief  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 

Sponsorship  of  public  information 
television  programs,  the  enrichment  of 
culture  and  education,  contrlbuttons  to 
community  welfare:  These  are  roles 
played  actively  by  Xerox. 

I  recently  received  from  Robert  L.  D. 
Davidson,  president  of  Westminster  Col- 
lege in  Fulton,  Mo.,  a  reprint  of  the  John 
Flndley  Oreen  lecture  delivered  last 
November  16  by  my  distinguished  con- 
stituent, Joaei^  C.  Wilson,  president  of 
Xerox  Corp.  It  is  entitled  "The  Con- 
science o!  Business." 

Mr.  Wilson's  lecture  embodies  a  prac- 
tical philosophy  for  and  a  contemporary 
challenge  to  American  industry  and 
commerce.  He  points  out  that  free  en- 
terprise not  only  needc  to  become  in- 
volved in  life  but  also  can  enjoy  the 
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experience.    I  take  pleuure  In  sharing 
the  text  with  my  colleagues. 
Thx  CoNSCixitcx  OF  Bub 


(By  Jos«pb  C.  WUaod.  prMldent,  Xerox  Corp., 
John   Plndley   Or«en,   lecturer,   Weetmln- 
■t«r  College,  Pulton,  Mo..  Nor.  16.  1066) 
Among  mjmy  iMuee  dlcttirblng  thoughtful 
people  today  U  what  reejMnsibUlty  bualneae 
bears  to  society.    Iitust  bualneasmen  be  con- 
cerned about  the  "good,"  aa  In  CtoplaT    Or 
should  they,  as  Hanrard's  Theodore  Levitt 
■uggeats,  conduct   bxulneas   "as   If  It  were 
a  war  •  •  •  gallantly,  daringly,  and  aboye 
all.  not  morally?" 

The  answer  Is  not  as  easy  as  It  would  ap- 
pear. 

Like  every  Issue  with  philosophical  Im- 
plications, the  moral  problem  In  business  is 
linked  to  a  universal  human  dilemma,  and 
most  businessmen  find  themselves  uncom- 
fortably on  a  spiked  fence  in  the  debate — 
caught  between  economic  folklore  and 
deeply  personal  human  values. 

Because  businessmen's  motives  are  tradi- 
tionally suspect,  many  view  them  as  bandits. 
Rarely,  a  few  are  accepted  as  benefactors. 

If  a  businessman  enters  the  dialog,  he 
is  marked  by  a  large  measure  of  suspicion. 
Those  who  yesterday  said  that  the  corpora- 
tion was  without  soul,  now  seem  In  terror 
of  the  efTeots  of  corporate  conscience.  They 
advocate  that  business  keep  strictly  to  Its 
•oonomlc  knitting.  They  believe  Levitt  is 
right. 

■ociAi.  UMroNsiBiLrras 

The  polar  opposite  of  Levitt's  contention  Is 
that  of  Monroe  Spaght,  who  recently  be- 
came the  first  American  to  be  choaen  as 
managing  director  of  Royal  Dutch  Shell. 
Here's  what  he  says: 

"However  deeply  a  corporation  Is  commit- 
ted to  finance,  technology,  or  science,  It  can- 
not be  purely  financial  or  technological  or 
scientific.  For  a  corpc»ation  Involves  people, 
and  it  is  therefore  a  social  entity  with  def- 
inite and  Inherent  social  responsibilities." 

Perhaps  businessmen  have  never  before 
been  called  upon  more  urgently  to  respond 
to  tbrnt  kind  of  thinking,  or  to  Alfred  North 
Whitabaad's  statement  that :  "a  great  society 
Is  a  society  In  which  its  men  of  business 
tlilnk  greatly  of  their  funcUons." 

The  Interests  of  business  and  the  interests 
of  society  have  never  more  closely  Joined. 
The  hot  and  dangerous  core  of  the  challenge 
to  the  free  world  lies  in  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  material  well-being  of  most  Amer- 
loans  and  the  lacks  of  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  rest  of  the  human  race. 

It  falls  largely  to  business  as  the  funda- 
mental American  institution  of  the  30th  cen- 
tury to  sustain  a  rate  of  economic  growth 
culBclent  to  take  oare  of  the  wants  of  our 
own  population  and.  while  doing  so,  to  inno- 
vate rapidly  enough  to  support  government 
programs  for  defense  and  for  essential  foreign 
aid  and  development.  We  miut  invest 
heavily  overseas  to  oontrtbute  to  necessary 
agricultural  and  industrial  development. 

I  slnoerely  believe  that  we  can  and  will  do 
these  things,  and  by  so  doing  we  will  have 
proved  the  validity  of  our  free  system  and 
the  concept  that  individual  freedom,  when 
tempered  with  self-ln^toaed  reeponsibillty,  la 
tlM  eaaenoe  of  democratic  life. 

Ironically,  It  la  in  pursuit  of  these  lofty, 
MssBtlally  economic  goals  that  business 
orashaa  Into  walls  ot  prejudloea.  deeply  im- 
iMdded  In  history. 

Clarence  B.  Randall  pointed  out  that  busi- 
nessmen themselves  are  at  fault  If  the  pub- 
lic misunderstands  the  way  of  life  they  rep- 
resent: 

"Actually,"  he  says,  "the  free  enterprise 
method  of  production  oarrted  on  within  the 
poltttoal  climate  of  democratic  freedom,  Is 
the  social  system  which  has  brought  the 
highest  degrae  of  welfare  to  the  most  people." 


"We  kxM>w  that."  he  says,  "hut  cant  say 

it." 

la  my  view,  businessmen  must  say  It,  and 
must  say  It  proudly.  For  If  we  do  not,  how 
can  we  expect  others  to  view  what  buslnsss 
does  with  respect?  On  the  other  band,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  recognize  candidly  the 
failuree  of  the  system  whenever  it  falters. 

The  most  influential  early  statement  of  a 
phlloeophy  of  capitalism  was,  of  ootirse, 
Adam  Smith's.  He  gave  the  8tan>p  to  the 
stereotype  which  first  confused  men's  under- 
standing of  the  dynamics  of  economics.  In 
"The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  he  said  that  the 
nature  of  the  capitalist  system  rendered 
competition,  confllot,  and  aggreaelon  inevi- 
table, and  even  necessary  and  deatrable,  in 
order  to  bring  society  through  trial  and  ad- 
versity to  well-being.  Hidden  away  in  the 
injustice  and  brutality  existed  a  deelgn. 
Smith  held.  Impenetrable  to  the  eyes  of  man. 
but  leading  safely  to  betterment.  This  effect. 
he  said,  was  oavised  through  the  activities  of 
individuals  seeking  gain,  the  only  motive 
that  he  considered. 

msToaiCAixT  unpopulab 

Oaln  has  never  been  esteemed  the  noblest 
force.  The  history  of  its  condemnation  goes 
back  to  the  meet  primitive  social  structure 
of  the  tribe,  according  to  that  sharp  critic. 
Thorstein  Veblen.  To  achieve  status,  men 
had  to  excel  In  the  hunt  and  in  warfare. 
All  able-bodied  men  were  expected  to  p<u'- 
tlclpate  in  theee  activities.  Only  the  old, 
sick,  and  weak  were  excused;  by  default,  these 
people  were  relegated  to  the  tasks  of  produc- 
tion. Making  things,  by  association  with  the 
kind  of  people  engaged  In  this  activity,  came 
to  have  a  negative  connotation,  just  as  hunt- 
ing and  warfare  came  to  have  honorific  ones, 
because  they  were  performed  by  the  out- 
standing young  men  of  the  tribe. 

Veblen's  theory  followed  one  of  Plato's,  who 
linked  business  activltiea  with  man's  visceral 
pursuits.  Money,  trade,  and  the  mercantile 
spirit  were  necessary,  Plato  conceded,  but 
were  base  and  demeaning.  Productive  activ- 
ities were  performed  by  slaves. 

Condemnation  of  moneymaking  or  gain  as 
motive  persisted  throughout  medieval  times. 
One  of  the  central  concerns  of  the  church 
was  to  attack  this  facet  of  man's  nature.  The 
olergy  urged  repression  of  economic  appetitos. 
The  difficulty  its  spokesmen  found  in  recon- 
ciling business  activity  to  the  tenets  of  the 
churoh  Is  illustrated  by  the  language  of 
Aquinas  in  the  "Summa  Theologlca":  "there 
is  no  reason,"  he  said,  "why  gain  may  not 
be  directed  to  some  necessary  or  even  honor- 
able end." 

His  use  of  the  negative  construction  In 
speaking  of  gain,  before  describing  the  "fre- 
quent sins  of  traders,"  reveals  his  grave 
doubt  of  its  values. 

Guild  rules  were  strict  In  the  Middle  Ages. 
Advertising  was  forbidden,  profit  seeking 
prohibited  and  severe  penalties  exacted  for 
cutting  costs.  Men's  hands  were  loppted  off 
for  transgressing. 

The  tradesman  of  the  period  U  described 
by  Heilbroner  as  a  "disturbing  'outsider'  in 
the  feudal  hierarchy,  the  m\Kh  deq>lBed 
merchants." 

IlfSTTLTS   TO    BOSINXSSIRI* 

other  occupations  have  had  their  share  of 
imprecations — certain  practices  of  lawyers 
and  doctors  have  evoked  such  blistering 
names  as  "shyster"  and  "charUtan" — but 
seldom  with  the  frequency  and  consistency 
that  insults  have  been  applied  to  men  of 
biulness. 

Thonuu  Nashe  said  In  1698 : 

"Is  It  not  a  common  proverb  among  us 
when  any  man  hath  coeened  or  gone  beyond 
us,  to  say.  He  hath  played  the  merchant  with 
usT" 

Or,  later.  Goldsmith: 

"It  Is  well  known  what  a  middleman  Is: 
He  Is  a  man  who  bamboosles  one  party  and 
plunders  the  other." 


Or  Nletasche.  In  the  19th  century,  la 
"Zarasthustra": 

"Merchant  and  ptrato  were  for  a  long  pe- 
riod one  and  the  same  person." 

There  are  many  examples  to  the  contrary 
But  out  of  this  ripe  history  of  Jibe  and 
diatribe,  business  has  survived  and 
fiourlahed. 

VANISBINO   SXaSKNT 

Today  a  man  like  Theodore  Levitt  may  be 
characterized  as  one  of  a  dissenting  minority. 
in  contrast  to  the  chorus  of  voices  urging 
management  to  reach  out  for  more  respoD- 
slbillty — men  of  the  stature  of  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee.  men  of  the  academic  world  and 
public  service  like  John  Gardner,  and  many 
businessmen  themselves.  Prominent  school* 
of  business  administration  now  give  courses 
dealing  with  problems  of  moral  choice.  The 
Committee  for  Kconomlc  Development  haa 
published  studies  on  this  complex  problem, 
and  its  European  counterpart.  In  Its  own 
words,  "•  •  •  conceives  Its  duty  to  be  the 
promotion  of  economic  development  based 
on  respect  for  the  himian  being  and  for 
social  Justice." 

The  happiest  development,  however,  amid 
all  these  indications  of  maturing  thought, 
is  that  gain  is  no  longer  thought  to  be  the 
sole  motivating  force  of  businessmen.  The 
man  who  selects  business  as  a  career  la  no 
longer,  of  necessity,  assumed  deficient  In 
spiritual  sensitivity  nor  atrophied  in  hia  de- 
velopment as  a  whole  man.  The  kind  of 
escape  from  reeponsibillty  prescribed  by 
Adam  Smith  is  now  considered  by  many 
businessmen  as  unrealistic,  a  concept  of 
utmost  sterility. 

The  significance  of  this  change  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  When  businessmen  were 
believed  bound  to  selfishness,  they  could  not 
be  entrusted  with  great  power  without  great 
risk.  As  long  as  business  activities  were 
thought  to  be  outside  morality,  businessmen 
inevitably  were  kept  aloof  from  social  in- 
volvement. The  change  in  thinking  about 
business's  reeponsibllities  clears  the  way  for 
true  understanding  by  both  public  and  busi- 
nessmen of  the  real  problems  confronting 
society,  and,  hopefully,  for  cooperative  sctlon 
to  help  solve  them. 

FACTOKS     BXHDfD     CHAMGX 

Why  this  change?  And  why  does  the  ques- 
tion of  moral  approach  to  business  arise  in 
the  first  place?  What  do  profits,  promotlona, 
recruitment,  acquisitions,  business  expan- 
sion and  research,  have  to  do  with  morality? 

First,  the  nature  of  business  has  changed. 
Small  biisinessmen  may  follow  their  own 
separate  interests  without  affecting  society  as 
a  whole,  and  small  businesses  were  once  the 
only  kind.  A  small  enterprise  may  close  It* 
doors  or  move  to  another  location  without 
disrupting  the  community.  Its  employees 
could,  for  the  moet  part,  be  absorbed  else- 
where with  relative  ease.  Now,  a  single  sub- 
division of  a  large  compciny  may  employ  as 
many  people  as 'the  population  of  a  small  city. 
Change  may  mean  the  death  of  a  town.  Or, 
on  the  other  side,  the  coming  of  new  enter- 
prise may  revitalize  the  inhabitants  and  in- 
stitutions of  an  entire  region. 

With  this  power  came  inevitable  abuse, 
and  following  the  abuse  there  was  public 
outory.  Because  we  are  talking  of  capltallsin 
within  a  politically  democratic  framework, 
the  public  was  Incensed.  Laws  were  passed. 
Regulation  enforced.  Businessmen  learned 
the  necessity  of  a  sense  of  social  responsibil- 
ity— and  once  accepting  it,  they  are  finding 
that  it  adds  tian  to  their  lives. 

Corporations,  more  and  more,  are  put  into 
poeiUons  which  require  that  they  take  stands 
on  issues  that  once  were  Judged  of  no  con- 
cern to  them. 

Take  the  case  of  the  large  national  corpo- 
raUon  with  a  southern  dlvlst<m.  When  It 
comes  to  hiring,  does  it  deny  certain  Jobs  to 
Negroes  regardleas  of  their  quahficattons,  or 
does  it  lead  the  way  to  open  employment? 
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Btber  way.  It  wlB  hav«  taken  a  irtand.  Xn- 
Mitably,  ttM  oorporatloii  U  Inwflved  in  eco- 
nooik),  Mital  and  poUttcal  dynsnilca  whether 
It  wills  or  not. 

Thus,  slae  and  aooompanying  power  became 
jtrge  (actors  In  the  accaptanoa  of  social  re- 
monslbiUty  by  many  business  people. 

A  second  reason  for  the  change  is  a  prag- 
mstlo  one. 

Us  friend  and  neighbor  In  R(>cheeter,  Wll- 
llam  Vaughn,  president  of  Koda^  puts  It  this 

•Tlo  one  can  prove  It.  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  intangible  and  Incalculable  rewards 
I0  a  long  way  to  offset  the  cost  Of  the  overall 
b^iefit  program  •  •  ♦.  The  sense  of  Job 
«nd  Income  security  means  that  an  employee 
can  concentrate  attention  on  his  Job." 

Uz.  Vaughn  makes  an  imj^rtant  point 
vben  he  asks : 

"Is  it  better  to  wage  a  tactical  retreat, 
sot  conceding  any  new  or  improved  benefit 
ontii  the  preestire  for  it  becamee  irresisti- 
ble; •••  or  to  exercise  one's  freedom  of 
choice  and  planning,  and  treat  reeponsibillty 
more  as  an  opportunity  to  be  taken  at  the 
appropriate  time,  In  the  forward  conduct  of 
the  business?" 

Kodaks  worldwide  prestige  fO»  enlightened 
relations  with  its  people  is  the  answer. 

Ttie  recognition  that  incentives  other  than 
gtln  nuay  be  at  least  eqtially  po^^rful  is  a 
third  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  modem 
businessman. 

ATISACnNO    BMPLOTna 

Only  the  naive  would  suppoM  that  salary 
tad  wages  will  ever  move  very  tar  down  the 
priority  list,  but  salary  is  not  often  the 
first  consideration  when  it  cotaes  to  choice 
among  positions.  Opportunity  is  of  great 
■Ignlflcance  in  the  minds  of  people  seeking 
Jobs,  but  the  values  and  reputation  of  the 
company  are  powerful  forces,  too.  Identi- 
Aeatton  with  hlghmlnded  puiauits  has  be- 
ooms  a  strong  motive  In  th4  beat  of  our 
•oeiety,  and  a  company  axcele  only  If  It 
attracts  and  holds  the  best. 

The  search  for  self-expressloti  Is  yet  an- 
other cause  of  change.  While  moet  people 
need  to  feel  part  of  a  group,  they  also  must 
have  a  strong  sense  of  themaeives  as  Indi- 
viduals. All  men.  Including  businessmen, 
have  needs  that  go  beyond  the  requirements 
for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  Much  of  a 
man'*  concept  of  self  depends  on  what  he 
does  for  a  living  and  how  he  does  it.  Ful- 
fillment must  largely  be  found  through  one's 
occupation  and,  cynics  to  the  oontrary,  self- 
folflUment  Involves  much  more  than  the 
•tie  of  the  paycheck.  To  the  aittent  he  truly 
e*a  find  hlnvself  in  his  work,  man  will  be 
happy  in  It.  To  the  extent  that  he  finds 
flatlets  for  eatpreealng  many  facets  of  hla 
makeup,  he  will  feel  enriched. 

In  a  recent  publication,  "Managers  for 
Tomorrow,".  Rohrer,  Hlbler  &  Replogle,  psy- 
chological consultants,  put  it  this  way: 

"Orowth,  finally,  is  the  evolvement  of 
personal  goals  and  the  sense  Of  venture  In 
Persuing  them.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
iMentea  man.  His  personal  goals,  his 
esapany  goals,  and  his  Job  goals  have  colnd- 
dsnce  to  a  great  extent;  and  his  personal 
power  is  directed  single  mlndedly  toward  be- 
ing himself  on  his  Job." 

The  corporate  leader  who  does  not  try  to 
conduct  his  company  so  as  to  instill  pride 
in  his  people  Is  doomed,  these  days. 

The  considerations  I  have  discussed — 
P****',  farseeing  pragmatism,  "varied  motives 
•ad  self-expression — are  a  few  among  many 
U»st  have  affected  the  nature  of  large  corpo- 
wUons  ss  they  are  run  today  in  America. 

'•opl*  organize  lnatit<itlon»  to  deal  with 
we  recurring  problems  of  a  civUlaed  Ufe. 
Tne  institution  of  business  grew  out  of  the 
~  needs  of  aU  people,  from,  primitive  so- 
to  the  pceoant  day,  to  mska  and  dls- 


trUmta  tools,  waapona.  olothlng,  or  automa- 
bUaa  and  television  set*. 

In  much  the  same  faahloa.  Institutions 
arise  in  response  to  social  needs. 

In  short,  the  only  stability  In  society, 
either  In  business  or  outside  it.  Is  the  cer- 
tainty of  change  and  the  need  for  existing 
Institutions  to  be  prepared  tor  change  or  be- 
come reconciled  to  extinction  at  worst  and 
fosaUlzaUon   at  best. 

The  situation  is  dynamic.  Buslruasmsn 
have  not  changed:  people  have  not  changed; 
but  our  environment  and  Its  possibilities  and 
demands  have.  In  this  ebb  and  Sow  our  per- 
spective must  be  enlarged.  Required  pro- 
grams must  be  developed  and  administered, 
never  nUnd  by  whona.  We  should  not  oppose 
either  Government  Lntorvention  or  big  busi- 
ness expansion  for  the  sake  of  opposing  one 
or  the  other,  but  we  should  oppose  each  if  it 
threatens  the  quality  of  Ufe. 

TmTAMXLlAM.  HfVOLVKMBNT 

Business  has  not  failed  In  discharge  of  the 
duties  conventionally  assigned  to  It — ^the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods.  The 
problem  comes  when  business.  In  organizing 
for  these  necessary  and  socially  significant 
objectives,  finds  itself  in  a  realm  where  there 
are  consequences  outside  the  range  of  the 
businessman's  training  and  experience, 
where  criteria  are  fuzzy  Indeed. 

Acceptance  of  a  corporate  commitment  to 
socially  responsible  action  raises  fearsome 
specters  In  the  eyes  of  both  businessmen  and 
the  public. 

There  is  the  problem  of  adequate  control 
to  insure  that  power  will  not  overrun  the 
Interests  of  the  individual,  a  difficulty  inher- 
ent In  any  large  organization.  As  size  and 
complexity  Increase,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  adnxlnister  policies  equi- 
tably, even  those  adopted  precisely  and 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  paternalism, 
which  Implies  rettim  to  a  feudal  structure  of 
noblesse  oblige  basically  insulting  to  Indi- 
vidual dignity  and  destructive  of  Individual 
initiative.  Fringe  benefits,  for  example,  are 
sometimes  criticized  as  making  a  kind  of 
industrial  feudalism  which  binds  workers  to 
a  particular  corporation  by  threatening 
losses  of  seniority,  or  retirement  benefits,  to 
those  who  change  Jobs. 

Further,  any  act  of  responsibility  is  an 
exercise  of  power,  and  people  fear  the  exercise 
of  power  greater  than  their  own.  especially 
when  oou^ed  with  ocmfuslan  about  goals  or 
means  or  both. 

There  Is  fear  that  the  large  corporation  it- 
self is  a  kind  of  welfare  stato  which  may 
reach  into  every  aspect  of  life,  and  could 
become  a  leviathan  and  a  threat  to  freedom. 
This  would  be  anathMna  to  a  society  dedi- 
cated to  pluralism  as  ours  is.  and  business- 
men would  deplore  It  as  much  as  any  were 
it  to  happen. 

Here  is  the  classic  moral  problem  confront- 
ing each  of  us.  No  man  has  the  right  to 
order  the  lives  of  others,  even  for  good,  but 
inevitably,  the  decisions  of  the  businessman 
do  Just  this — and  yet,  act  he  must. 

sxAXCB  roR  camERiA 

The  revolution  in  thinking  about  biistnees' 
reajmnslbllity  leads  to  a  search  for  workable 
orlterla  upon  which  the  businessman  can 
iMUM  his  actions.  There  appear  to  be  two 
kinds  of  critorU:  the  external  standards  em- 
bodied In  formal  law,  and  the  internal 
standards  of  an  ethic  baaed  on  philosophy 
and  religion. 

Although  the  first  of  these  may  take  the 
form  of  positive,  or  enabling  legislation,  moet 
laws  governing  buslnem  have  been  negative 
and  restrictive.  Legislation,  both  Federal 
and  Stete,  has  permeated  business  activity  to 
an  extent  that  would  amaze  many  people 
outalde  it.  A  vast  mulUtude  of  statutory 
lestrlctlona  sete  llmlto  to  the  conduct  of 
enterprise.  ■   ,    .    .. 


The  truth  Is  that  moat  at  the  laws  which 
BO  hedge  in  the  operation  of  today's  buslnees 
were  enacted  because  of  early  abtises  of  free- 
dom by  some  businessmen  and  the  conse- 
quent need  to  protect  various  segments  of 
the  commimity.  "nxe  net  result  has  been  to 
force  business  Into  a  mold  of  responsibility — 
and  to  keep  It  there — without  providing 
really  workable  criteria  for  the  bustBessman 
who  seeks  to  reconcile  his  duties  to  society 
and  his  duties  to  his  share  owners. 

For  example,  a  highly  motivated  man  wonltf 
undoubtedly  pay  his  employees  a  wage  con- 
sistent with  the  level  of  the  economy.  Not 
to  do  so,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  would 
be  "morally"  wrong.  Today's  lavni  convert 
the  moral  issue  to  a  legal  one  and  say  that 
not  to  pay  at  least  a  specified  wage  is  legally 
wrong.  The  buslneasman,  however,  con- 
tinues to  have  a  moral  problem.  He  mvtst 
determine  whether  the  legal  minimum  wage 
is  a  moral  minimum  wage. 

Beyond  these  laws,  the  structure  of  the 
corporation  Itself  presents  a  paradox  which 
restricte  the  kinds  of  moral  actions  a  cor- 
portatlon  can  tindertake.  The  corporation, 
legally.  Is  organized  to  act  as  a  person  In 
the  conduct  of  ite  affairs.  Tet  unlike  a  per- 
son, it  is  composed  of  Individuals  whose 
righte  must  be  respected.  This  second  con- 
sideration restralzis  the  corporation  in  many 
ways.  Legally,  a  corporation  nuty,  for  exam- 
ple, donate  a  part  of  Its  profite  to  chari- 
table organizations  like  United  Funds.  The 
corporation  may  also  distribute  literature  to 
Its  employees  advertising  a  blood  drive.  But 
it  is  not  defensible  on  any  ground  for  a 
corporation  to  order  its  employees  to  donate 
blood,  or  to  exert  pressure  on  them  to  con- 
tribute to  a  charity. 

This  points  up  the  distinction  which  must 
be  made  between  the  kind  of  service  it  Is 
right  for  an  individual  to  offer,  and  the 
sort  of  service  proper  for  an  artificial  person 
like  a  corporation.  Progreas  made  by  com- 
munity organizations  depends  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  the  voluntary  contribution  of  time 
and  energy  by  members  of  corporatlotui  act- 
ing aa  private  Individuals.  Participation  In 
church  activities,  fund  drives,  elections,  and 
service  on  school  boards  are  matters  which 
must  be  engaged  In  by  Individuals  as  Indi- 
viduals. Corporations  can  only  foster  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  participation  of  this  sort 
Is  nurtured.  Corporate  responsfbillty  must 
manifest  itoelf  in  other  ways. 

LSDAL  PBOGSBSa 

Until  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  dearth 
of  legal  expression  on  positive  actions  open 
to  corporations.  Now  the  law  has  so  de- 
veloped that  it  permits  the  exercise  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  coDomtinlty  through  the 
commltmsnt  ot  corpiorate  reaourcea  to  chari- 
table purposes.  More  than  40  States  have 
passed  statutes  authorizing  eorporaticMis  to 
make  donations  to  philanthropic  and  edu- 
cational Institutions.  In  1953,  a  unanimous 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  established  the  doctrine: 

"When  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  mm  pri- 
marily In  the  hands  of  Individuals,  they 
discharged  their  responslbilltlee  as  citiaens 
by  donating  freely  for  charitable  purposes. 
With  the  transfer  of  moet  of  the  wealth  to 
corporate  hands  and  the  imposition  of  heavy 
burdens  of-  Individual  taxation,  they  have 
been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  increased 
philanthropic  needs.  They  have,  therefore, 
with  Justification,  turned  to  corporations  to 
assume  the  modem  obligations  of  good  citi- 
zenship in  the  same  manner  as  humans  do. 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  have  enacted 
laws  which  encourage  corporate  contribu- 
tions, and  much  has  recently  been  written  to 
Indicate  the  crying  need  and  adequate  legal 
basis  therefore." 

A  policy  of  making  contributions  to 
worthwhile  efforte  Is  the  t>est  way.  It  seems 
to  n^e,  for  the  corporation  to  contribute  to 
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the  welfare  of  the  oommunlty  without  In- 
fringing the  rlghta  of  the  Individuals  who 
compoae  it. 

A  CODS  roa  vustKvse 

AU  of  thU  leada  to  the  notion  that  hual- 
nese  ought  to  be  a  profession — In  the  sense 
of  one  which  comprises  a  concept  of  service 
and  a  code  for  Its  practice. 

Management  has  largely  shifted  from  the 
owners  of  the  means  of  production  to  a 
class  of  salaried  managers  ultimately  re- 
sponsible to  an  enormous,  diffuse  body  of 
shareholders  who  do  not  run  the  business. 
The  new  Justification  for  control  of  re- 
sources Is  knowledge  and  ability  to  use  them, 
rather  than  poesesslon.  These  facts  facili- 
tate understanding  of  the  managerial  func- 
tion as  a  service,  directly  to  the  shareholders 
and  Indirectly  to  the  general  public.  Al- 
though managers  may  own  stock,  most  of 
them  do  not  control  the  company  through 
this  holding:  their  services  are  purchased 
In  the  same  way  people  purchase  the  serv- 
ices of  doctors,  lawyers,  or  teachers. 

Donald  K.  David,  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, put  It  this  way : 

"The  goal  of  professional  administra- 
tion *  •  *  Is  the  achievement  through  our 
economic  system  of  a  full  life  beginning  with 
but  not  ending  with  material  plenty  *  *  *. 
The  direction  in  which  we  are  moving  com- 
pels me  to  say  that  administration  will  some 
day  be  recognized  as  the  process  of  conduct- 
ing affairs  in  the  Interest  of  a  life  worth  liv- 
ing according  to  the  values  of  our  society 
and  the  capacity  of  each  individual." 

The  concept  of  the  businessman  as  a  pro- 
fessional brings  me  back  to  my  original  his- 
toric view  of  business  activity.  It  never  has 
been  and  Is  not  now  outside  the  dictates  of 
moral  considerations.  Business  today  Is 
neither  Inunoral  nor  amoral  by  nature;  the 
consequences  of  Its  actions  In  pursuit  of  its 
objectives  are  subject  to  judgments  as  to 
their  morality.  The  businessman,  to  be 
successful,  to  be  honorable,  must  be  a  full 
man,  developed  both  Intellectually,  spir- 
itually, and  In  the  special  knowledge 
relevant  to  his  affairs. 

The  Idea  of  banditry  may  be  hard  to  dis- 
pel. Distrust  has  been  built  upon  very  real 
experience.  Some  bandits  are  still  with  us. 
This  does  not  change  the  need  for  accept- 
ance of  moral  responsibility. 

No  matter  what  laws  are  enacted,  no 
matter  what  changes  transform  our  institu- 
tions, men  will  err.  But  through  attitude, 
standards  can  be  high.  This  goes  for  the 
man  at  the  top:  it  goes  for  the  man  at  the 
bottom  and  for  all  the  ones  midway. 
When  business  people  learn  and  live  this 
truth,  buslnsas  will  have  come  to  maturity. 

This  sounds  Idealistic.  Statements  of  be- 
lief and  faith  always  are.  But  it  Is  action 
that  Is  significant  and  action  Is  difficult. 
Values  must  be  made  real  by  individuals 
acting  on  them,  and  even  then,  results  are 
all  too  apt  to  be  amblguoiu.  Throughout 
the  corporation,  management  must  find 
ways  to  articulate  and  support  these  values, 
••  well  as  the  company's  objectives. 

MOBB  THAN   TKCHNOLOOT 

Therefore  It  takes  more  than  technical 
competence  for  the  successful,  responsible 
conduct  of  business  today.  The  developing 
concepts  of  administration  as  I  b^ve  out- 
lined them  require  an  understanding  of  art, 
the  social  sciences,  history,  religion  and  lit- 
erature.    In  the  words  of  Montaigne: 

"We  need  men  and  women  who  know  what 
courage  Is,  and  temperance,  and  justice: 
what  the  difference  Is  between  ambition  and 
cupidity,  slavery  and  submission,  license  and 
liberty:  by  what  signs  genuine  and  soUd 
contentment  may  be  known:  to  what  extent 
we  should  fear  death,  pain,  and  shame;  what 
springs  move  us.  and  the  occasion  of  so 
many  stirrings  within  us." 


m  abort,  the  nub  Is  education.  We  m\ut 
deeply  ponder  Judge  Stein's  opinion  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey: 

"Nothing  that  helps  or  promotes  the 
growth  and  service  of  the  American  universi- 
ties can  possibly  be  anything  short  of  direct 
benefit  to   every  corporation   In   the   land." 

We  of  Xerox,  for  example,  believe  that  the 
vitality  of  democracy  depends  on  free  and 
open  discussion  of  the  troubling  issues,  and 
that  this  Is  the  only  means  to  continuing 
education  in  the  movement  of  events  around 

MB. 

This  is  why  we  support  higher  education 
as  fully  as  we  can. 

It  Is  why  we  try  to  Increase  public  under- 
standing of  controversial  Issues,  through 
such  television  programs  as  those  about  the 
United  Nations,  or  presentations  of  sig- 
nificance in  man's  search  for  freedom  and 
ptirpose,  such  as  the  TV  shows  about  "The 
Louvre,"  or  "Let  My  People  Go,"  which  told 
of  the  Jews'  establishment  of  a  homeland 
in  Israel. 

But  the  first  purpose  of  the  businessman 
is  the  profitable  conduct  of  his  enterprise. 
This  is  the  sole  source  of  his  power  for  good. 
There  can  be  no  controversy  on  this  point. 

Tet  our  experience  demonstrates  that  in- 
novative policies  involving  social  respon- 
sibility bring  very  interesting  reactions  to 
the  business  as  a  business.  Our  sponsorship, 
without  advertising,  of  the  XTJf.  television 
series,  brought  an  avalanche  of  favorable  as 
well  as  unfavorable  comment,  and  has  been 
hailed  as  a  revolutionary  action.  We  knew 
it  would  provoke  much  comment.  That  is 
why  we  decided  to  do  it. 

An  Elmo  Roper  survey  has  shown  that 
thus  far  we  gained  much,  much  more  good- 
will than  we  lost. 

Another  example  relates  to  the  proposal  by 
one  of  our  shareholders  that  our  corporate 
contributions  for  charity  and  education  be 
restricted  to  those  which  could  be  proved 
to  be  directly  beneficial  to  the  company. 
The  proposition,  put  to  a  vote  at  our  annual 
meeting,  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

The  effect  upon  business  of  this  kind  of 
action  is  extremely  difficult  to  measure.  The 
only  thing  we  know  with  certainty  is  that 
Xerox  has  become  identified,  in  the  minds 
of  people  who  know  something  about  it,  with 
progress,  with  education,  and  with  the  spirit 
of  responsibility  and  that's  enough  for  us. 

THX  MOBAI.  CHOICa 

Pioneering  on  a  frontier  inevitably  causes 
deep  reactions  pro  and  con.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise.  It  is  the  result  of  the  prob- 
lem of  moral  choice  which  faces  corporate 
heads  who,  like  all  other  citizens,  have  the 
duty  of  every  Individual  to  work  for  good 
government  and  a  health  of  society.  It  is 
a  tightrope  over  a  deep  chasm  that  the 
manager  walks  with  only  his  insight  for  a 
balance  pole.  The  risks  are  great  and  mis- 
steps are  inevitable,  although  we  dare  to  hope 
inconsequential  and  temporary,  if  he  is  wise. 

The  businessman  must  now  above  all 
other  times  act  bravely  with  convictions  and 
courage  to  inspire  him.  And  to  Insure  the 
best  of  his  service,  society  must  allow.  Indeed, 
ask  him  to  do  so.  As  John  Stuart  Mill 
said: 

"A  state  which  dwarfs  its  men.  In  order 
that  they  may  be  more  docile  Instruments 
in  its  hands  even  for  beneficial  purposes,  will 
find  that  with  small  men  no  great  thing 
can  really  be  accomplished," 

By  the  same  standard,  dignity,  even  great- 
ness can  come  to  those  men,  and  only  to 
those  men,  who  accept  fully  the  challenge 
of  responsibility  inherent  in  their  work, 
whatever  the  risks.  In  the  words  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: 

"Credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  Is  actually 
In  the  arena  •  •  •  who  strives  valiantly,  who 
errs  and  comes  up  short  again  and  again; 
who  knows  the  great  enthusiasms  and  the 
great  devotions,   and   spends  himself   in   a 


worthy  cause:  who  at  the  best  knows  in  the 
end  the  triumphs  of  high  achievement;  and 
who  at  the  worst,  if  he  falls,  at  least  falls 
while  daring  greatly:  so  that  his  place  shall 
never  be  with  those  cold  and  timid  souls  wbe 
know  neither  defeat  nor  victory." 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR   THE 
WEEK  OP  MARCH  7,  1966 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  f 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  In  order  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  If  he  will  announce  the 
program  for  next  week  and  the  balance 
of  this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  gentlonan 
from  California,  we  have  completed  the 
legislative  program  for  this  week. 

We  have  no  program  for  next  week  to 
announce  at  this  time  beyond  Monday. 

The  program  for  Monday  is  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  and  three  bills  on  sus- 
pensions : 

H.R.  10721,  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  Amendments  of  1966. 

H.R.  12762,  authorization  for  funds 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

H.R.  11509,  amending  reemployment 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act. 

This  announcement,  of  course.  Is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  any 
further  program  may  be  announced  later 
and  that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EoMONDSON).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH        CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS         ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VICE        PRESIDENT       HUMPHREY'S 
MESSAGE     TO     THE     AMERICAN 
LEGION 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.   SpMker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Indiana  (Mr.  MaodenI  may  extend 
bis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  an  address  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
annual  dinner  given  by  the  American 
Legion  for  Members  of  Congress  last 
evening,  Vice  President  Humphrey  gave 
a  review  of  his  recent  trip  to  southeast 
Asia.  It  was  one  of  the  Vice  President's 
great  messages  for  which  he  is  famous. 
It  was  received  with  almost  unanimous 
approval  by  the  gathering  of  over  3.000 
legionnaires  and  their  guest*. 

The  following  are  the  highlights  of  his 
observations  and  facts  concerning  Viet- 
nam problems: 
AoDizss  BT  Vice  PacsroENT  HimBT  HTTMPHaxr 

AT  THS  Annual  American  Li^ion  Lxqisla- 

Tivt  Dinner,  Washington,  {J.C,  March  2, 

1960 

It  is  good  to  be  back  again  wiltb  my  friends 
ot  the  Congress  and  the  American  Legion. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  in  the  com- 
pany tonight  of  my  good  friend  Representa- 
tive OUN  TsAouE.  I  can  think  of  no  one  in 
the  Congress,  who  more  deserves  the  award 
you  have  bestowed  on  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  what  is  oa  all  our  minds 
tonight.    It  is  the  war  in  Vldtnam. 

As  you  know,  I  returned  a  few  days  ago 
trom  2  weeks  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
elllc.  Tonight  I  would  like  to  give  you  some 
of  the  Impressions  I  bring  hiame  from  my 
mlwlon. 

First  of  all,  may  I  say  that  the  conflict 
we  face  In  Vietnam  Is  not  an  isolated  conflict. 
It  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum. 

South  Vietnam  Is  the  testing  ground  for 
two  struggles  taking  place  in  Asia:  The 
itruggle  of  nations  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence while  threatened  by  Communist 
lubversion  and  aggression,  and  the  struggle 
to  bring  about  a  social  and  economic  revolu- 
tion for  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  Vietnam,  the  tide  in  both  those  strug- 
gles has  begun  to  turn  in  o«r  favor.  But 
make  no  mistake  about  It,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face  a  long  and  costly  effort. 

The  military  situation  has  improved  over 
even  a  few  months  ago.  South  Vietnamese, 
American,  and  allied  forces  are  holding  their 
own  with  the  Vletcong.  They  are  today  tak- 
ing offensive  Initiatives  In  Vletcong  sanc- 
tuaries which  were  previously  Immune  to  at- 
t»ck.  Sections  of  road  and  railroad,  previ- 
ously uniisable,  are  being  used  again.  The 
Vletcong  defection  rate  has  Increased  in  the 
pMt  few  months.  Defectors  report  low 
Dwrale,  food  shortages,  and,  above  all,  fear  of 
Ixjoblng  among  Vletcong  fonoes. 

Allied  firepower  and  mobility  are  increas- 
ing. 

Tactical  air  support  is  excellent. 
Our  communication  and  sujbbly  situations 
nsve  Improved. 

Coordination  among  allied  iorces  has  Im- 
proved. 

I  think  you  should  know  that  our  American 
troops  are  conducting  themselves  in  the  best 
b»dltlons  of  this  country,  not  only  m  the 
neld  but  In  their  work  in  building  rural 
•choola  and  hospitals,  in  helping  the  Vlet- 
^ese  people  to  build,  plan,  and  have  hope 
««  the  future.  Their  performance  U  good, 
»elr  morale  is  high,  and  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  them. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  ex- 
cellent rescue  and  medical  care  available  to 
our  troops  In  Vietnam.  V?ithln  3  hours  most 
wounded  receive  skilled  medical  treatment. 
*nd  fewer  than  1  percent  of  aU  wounded 
"°^  hospitalised  faU  to  survive— this  com- 
••'M  to  a  rate  of  8.6  percent  la  World  War  I; 


4.5  percent  In  World  War  11;  and  22  percent 
in  Korea. 

There  are  no  "Yankee  go  home"  signs  on 
the  walls  in  Saigon  and  other  cities.  Indeed, 
the  Vletcong  themselves  seem  to  have  some 
trouble  in  getting  their  soldiers  to  believe 
their  own  anti-American  propaganda.  Ques- 
tioning of  prisoners  and  defectors  shows  that 
very  few  of  the  Vletcong  feel  the  United 
States  seeks  conquest  or  domination  in  Viet- 
nam. 

One  prisoner  who  was  questioned  said  this: 

"I  saw  an  American  once,  working  with  sev- 
eral Vietnamese  to  repair  a  bridge.  He  wore 
no  shirt.  I  saw  that  he  and  the  Vietnamese 
.  workers  understood  one  another  very  well." 

Another  prisoner  said  that  he  had  seen 
Americans  nearly  every  day  in  his  area  and 
added: 

"I've  never  seen  an  American  doing  some- 
thing which  showed  that  be  wanted  to  rule 
the  Vietnamese." 

And  he  was  right. 

We  are  not  In  Vietnam  to  rule  the  Viet- 
namese. We  are  there  to  repel  aggression, 
and  to  prove  to  the  aggressors  that  the  price 
of  their  aggression  comes  too  high. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  self-determination  and  national  inde- 
pendence in  face  of  calculated  subversion, 
terrorism,  and  military  force. 

The  other  side  calls  itself  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front. 

I  agree  that  it  is  a  front — a  front  for  Hanoi 
and  for  the  expansionist  drive  of  Asian  com- 
munism. 

I  have  had  direct  experience  with  the  front 
tactic.  I  faced  Communists  first-hand  as 
mayor  of  Minneapolis.  I  help>ed  clean  them 
out  of  my  State  political  party.  And  I  helped 
clean  them  out  when  they  tried  to  Infiltrate 
the  American  labor  movement  and  a  number 
of  liberal  organizations. 

And,  in  case  there  is  any  doubt  In  any- 
one's mind,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  the 
people  who  Use  the  front  tactic  are  not  mUd- 
mannered  social  reformers.  They  are  hard, 
callous  men  filled  with  a  drive  for  power 
and  domination  over  others. 

The  so-called  National  Liberation  Front 
in  Vietnam  is  being  used  by  Communists. 
It  is  led  by  Communists,  and  Its  direction 
comes  from  the  north. 

And  I  challenge  tonight  the  idea  that  the 
Vletcong  is  anything  but  an  Instrument  of 
the  Asian  Communist  thrust  for  power. 

There  are  no  doubt  honest  nationalists 
swept  up  in  the  Vletcong  movement.  But 
their  tragedy  is  great,  for  they  are  being 
deluded  and  used — just  as  others  have  been 
in  the  past. 

I  said  earlier  that  there  are  two  struggles 
in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia:  the  struggle 
against  subversion  and  aggression;  and  the 
struggle  for  a  better  life  for  the  ordinary 
people  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  first  struggle  is  going  better,  although 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  disappointments 
and  setbacks  ahead. 

What  about  the  second  struggle — the 
struggle  which  can  build  that  area's  long- 
term  health  and  stability? 

When  I  left  Saigon,  Premier  Ky  told  me 
"We  have  begun  13  years  late.  But  it  is  not 
too  late." 

The  South  Vietnamese  Oovemment  has 
now  undertaken — late  in  the  day,  it  is  true — 
programs  which  will  give  the  people  of  the 
countryside  a  feeling  of  participation  and 
a  stake  in  their  government. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Oovemment  la 
working  hard  to  educate  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren; to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  refugees;  to 
overcome  a  dangerous  Inflation  in  the  Viet- 
namese economy;  to  defeat  corruption  and 
administrative  inertia.  It  is  working  hard 
toward  the  day  when  truly  free  elections 
may  be  held. 

And  we  are  helping  in  this  second  struggle 
just  as  we  are  in  the  flrst. 


At  the  same  time  we  seek,  as  strongly  as 
ever,  to  bring  this  conflict  to  negotiation. 
Our  aim  in  that  negotiation:  The  establish- 
ment of  a  just  and  honorable  peace — and  the 
chance  for  the  long-suffering,  valiant  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  decide  their  own  futures. 

We  have  chosen  no  easy  course.  We  have 
not  chosen  the  course  of  withdrawal.  Nor 
have  we  chosen  the  course  of  massive  escala- 
tion and  violence. 

We  have  choseh  the  course  which  faces 
with  sober  responsibility  the  whole  complex 
situation  there. 

Have  we  the  resolve,  the  staying  power,  and 
the  courage  to  see  it  through? 

If  we  do  not,  we  may  face  tomorrow  else- 
where the  aggression  we  face  today  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  found,  on  my  Journey,  that  almost  all  the 
Independent  nations  of  southeast  Asia  fear 
the  expansionist  drive  of  Asian  communism— 
an  Ideology  which  seeks  to  exploit  every  pos- 
sible point  of  weakness  In  that  part  of  the 
world. 

The  approach  of  Asian  communism  is  not 
merely  economic,  although  It  capitalizes  on 
the  poverty  and  despair  of  the  Asian  peasant. 

Its  tactic  is  not  merely  political,  although 
its  hardcore  followers  are  dedicated  believers 
in  Marxist  doctrine,  and  although  it  wraps 
Itself  In  the  robes  of  nationalism  to  attract 
those  who  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  fiUI 
gospel. 

Its  thrust  for  power  Is  not  simply  military, 
although  it  has  never  won  power  except  by 
ruthless  use  of  force — and  I  beUeve  it  never 
will. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  many  thousands 
of  miles  away,  it  is  easy  to  debate  and  theo- 
rize about  Asian  communism.  But,  In  Asia, 
It  Is  not  a  subject  for  debate.  It  Is  a  harsh, 
dangerous  reality.  The  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  southeast  Asia  are  facing  this  real- 
ity. And  we — and  an  increasing  number  of 
our  allies — are  facing  it  with  them. 

The  people  of  Asia  want  to  decide  their 
own  futures.  They  want  to  be  Independent. 
But  no  free  Asian  nation  Is  strong  enough  to 
stand  alone  In  face  of  massive  military  force, 
subversion,  and  terrorism  directed  against  it. 

I  believe  that  the  time  may  come  when 
Asian  communism  may  lose  its  fervor,  when 
it  may  lose  some  of  its  neuroses,  when  it  may 
realize  that  its  objectives  cannot  be  gained 
by  aggression. 

But,  until  that  time,  I  believe  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  help  the  nations  of  southeast 
Asia  strengthen  themselves  for  the  long  road 
ahead. 

There  truly  is  no  alternative. 

The  continent  of  Asia  may  seem  distant 
and  remote  to  us  here  In  this  comfortable 
btOlroom.  But  I  would  remind  you  that,  la 
this  nuclear  age,  no  point  on  the  globe  is  any 
longer  remote  from  any  other.  In  this  time 
we  would  well  heed  the  words  of  great  Asian 
Thinker  Confucius. 

"If  a  man  take  no  thought  about  what  is 
distant,  he  will  flnd  sorrow  near  at  hand." 

And  so  it  Is  that  we  must  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  pledges  made  last  month  in  the 
historic  declaration  of  Honolulu — pledges  to 
defend  against  aggression;  to  the  work  of 
social  revolution;  to  the  goal  of  free  self' 
government;  to  the  attack  on  hunger,  igno- 
rance, and  disease;  and  to  the  unending  quest 
for  peace. 


FARM  INVESTMENT  PROTECTION 
FOR  CITIZEN-SOLDIERS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  bro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objectlrai. 
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Mr.  NELiSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recogniz- 
ing that  many  young  farmers  may  be 
drafted  or  recalled  to  active  duty  from 
Reserves  or  the  National  Quard  In  the 
near  future  because  of  Vietnam,  I  am 
today  proposing  an  amendment  to  cur- 
rent farm  law  designed  to  protect  their 
farm  Investments  In  their  absence. 

My  bill,  the  first  of  Its  kind  to  be  In- 
troduced In  Congress,  would  permit  such 
farmers,  on  notice  of  induction  or  recall 
to  active  military  duty,  to  receive  first 
preference  In  retiring  their  cropland 
under  provisions  of  the  Cropland  Ad- 
justment Act  passed  by  Congress  last 
year.  Additionally,  participants  could 
retire  land  only  for  the  duration  of  their 
military  obligation  If  they  preferred  this 
to  the  standard  5-  or  lO-yetu*  retirement 
program. 

If  the  term  of  the  land  retirement 
agreement  were  to  end  after  the  normal 
planting  season,  the  returning  service- 
man would  have  the  option  of  extending 
the  agreement  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  realize  that 
the  young  farmer  Just  getting  started 
often  has  indebted  himself  substantially 
for  equipment  and  farm  rental.  When 
he  Is  called  up  with  as  little  as  7 -day 
alert,  he  has  Inadequate  time  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  running  of  his 
farm  In  his  absence.  In  the  past, 
farmers  faced  with  this  situation  have 
often  been  forced  to  seU  out  at  a  loss, 
and  It  la  time  to  remedy  this  situation. 

I  might  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  legislation  was  suggested  by  Capt. 
Kenneth  L.  Kell,  a  yotmg  farmer  in  Red- 
wood County,  Minn.,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Minnesota  National  Guard.  His 
sound  suggestion  was  passed  on  to  me 
by  MaJ.  Qen.  Chester  J.  Moegleln.  ad- 
jutant general  of  the  Minnesota  National 
Ouard. 

Cmstaln  Kell's  sound  suggestion  would 
benefit  young  farmers  In  my  district  as 
well  as  many  others  around  the  Nation. 
I  would  like  to  commend  Captain  Kell 
for  his  Initiative,  and  I  hope  Congress 
will  give  this  proposal  earliest  possible 
consideration. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude correspondence  I  received  in  con- 
nection with  this  new  proposal  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Btats  of  MiMtnSOTA. 
DKPAkTMENT  Or  MlLITAJlT  AlTADia, 

St.  Paul.  FebruMTp  23. 1986. 
Hon.  Kmctam  NKLauf, 
V.S.  Hmue  o/  Reprttentmtives. 
Waahtn^ton..  D.C. 

BmjkM  MX.  Nblssm:  The  heavy  participation 
by  the  47th  Iniantrf  Division  In  the  Selected 
Reoerve  Force  program  meana  that  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  oX  the  10,000  memben  of 
the  Minnesota  Army  National  Ouard  are 
subject  to  being  ordered  Into  active  Federal 
•ervlce  with  aa  little  aa  7  daya'  alert.  While 
■uch  a  requirement  places  a  burden  on  all 
of  theae  guardsmen,  it  Imposes  a  partlc\ilar 
hardship  on  Individuals  who  are  la  a  business 
or  proXesslon  for  themselves.  Among  this 
latter  group  are  the  farmers,  who  quit* 
obviously  cannot  sell  their  farms  or  refrain 
from  planting  their  crops  based  on  mere 
probablUUes. 

I  am  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  I  received 
tram  Capt.  Kenneth  L.  Kail,  commander  of 
oar  vaM  at  Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  which 
contains  a  proposal  for  farmcra  who  are  alao 
members  of  a  Nation*!  Onard  or  other  mili- 


tary unit.  This  proposal  seems  to  me  to 
have  merit.  The  Congress  has  by  law  pro- 
vided protection  for  Individuals  who  are  In 
the  employ  of  others  but  has  so  far  been 
able  to  do  very  little  for  the  self-employed. 
Since  a  OI  bill  for  post-Korea  veterans  Is 
now  before  the  Congress  for  consideration,  I 
should  like  to  recommend  that  some  action 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Captain  Kell 
be  taken  to  ease  the  situation  for  our  many 
farmers  who  are  performing  their  military 
service  In  the  National  Guard  and  other 
reserve  units. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CRESTEK  J.  MOXCLEIIf , 

Major    General    Minnesota    ARNG. 

The  Adjutant  General. 


OOMPANT  C,  30  BATTAUON,  13STH 
IlfTAimT,  NATIOlfAL  GTTARO  AK- 
KOKT, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  December  27, 1985. 
Abjctant  Oknzxai., 
State  Capitol  Building. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Sn:  In  the  past  years  when  our  men  In 
uniform  returned  to  civilian  life,  many  of 
them  found  their  Jobs  taken  and  had  to 
adjust  to  other  means  of  providing  for  self- 
sustenance.  Laws  were  passed  giving  these 
people  the  assurance  of  returning  to  their 
former  employment.  However,  there  is  no 
provision  for  keeping  the  young  men  on  the 
farm  after  their  tour  of  military  duty  Is  com- 
pleted. Many  gave  up  months  and  years 
of  their  lives  to  make  It  possible  for  those 
ou  the  homefront  to  capitalize  on  the  mis- 
fortunes of  war.  When  they  returned,  they 
found  their  land  had  been  rented  by  someone 
else  and  that  there  was  no  more  available. 
These  p)eople  who  stayed  behind  enjoyed  the 
prosperity  of  good  prices  for  their  products 
and  refused  to  yield  to  those  who  made  It 
possible  for  thslr  prosperity. 

Many  of  us  face  this  possibility  again, 
therefore,  I  present  to  you  the  enclosed  copy 
of  a  proposal  to  help  these  men  and  also 
aid  the  farm  program  in  retiring  acres  from 
production. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Keitneth  L.  Keil, 
Captain.  Minnesota  ffational  Guard. 

Dbcsmbxx  27,  1905. 
Redwood  Cotn*TT  ASC, 
Redwood  Falls,  Mtnn. 

Dear  CoMMiiiaxMEtT:  As  I  and  other  young 
farmers  face  the  possibility  of  entering  mili- 
tary service  In  the  near  future,  we  are  In- 
terested In  a  program  of  retiring  our  crop- 
land. For  those  people  that  are  wage  earn- 
ers and  employed  as  carpenters,  electricians, 
etc.,  there  Is  provided  for  them  by  law  that 
they  will  be  entitled  to  their  Jobs  upon  re- 
turning from  the  military  service.  For  the 
young  farmer  who  is  Just  beginning  his  life 
ambition  as  a  farmer  or  those  of  us  who  have 
been  In  the  business  of  farming  for  several 
years,  it  will  be  a  burden  and  hardship  for 
US  to  have  our  programs  Interrupted.  I  am 
i^sfening  now  to  the  possibility  of  our  Na- 
tional Ouard  unit  being  called  to  active  duty 
sometime  in  the  near  future.  There  are 
several  of  us  who  have  already  been  In  the 
service  for  severaj  years  and  we  lost  those 
years  as  far  as  competing  for  land  and  finan- 
cial gains  are  concerned. 

I  realize  there  are  obligations  on  the  part 
of  everyone  to  their  country  especially  the 
young  men  of  today.  However,  it  is  difficult 
tor  a  man  to  begin  a  farming  program  and 
to  taks  on  a  great  debt  which  Is  required 
of  him  in  these  times  and  to  leave  It  for  a 
period  of  time.  He  has  a  financial  loss  be- 
eaose  of  the  depreciation  of  his  equlpntent 
and  a  risk  to  hie  own  Ufe.  The  monetary  re- 
torn  from  the  Government  for  his  service  to 
protect  the  people  at  home  does  not  cover 
the  potential  Income  he  may  havo  d««l*ed 
trcm  his  agrarian  operations.  Alao,  the  pos- 
sibility of  losing  the  land  he  la  renting  Is 


very  strong,  and  In  many  cases  he  must  seek 
other  lines  of  work. 

Using  myself  aa  an  example,  I  am  renting 
my  land  and  1  would  like  to  retire  my  crop- 
land (with  the  consent  of  the  landowners) 
either  for  the  duration  of  one  military  tour 
or  for  a  specified  time,  preferably  during  the 
length  of  tour.  I  have  no  brothers  and  mj 
father  is  unable  to  continue  the  operaUou 
because  of  his  age.  I  do  not  consider  it  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  hire  anyone  to  carry 
on  for  me  as  my  machinery  Is  too  much  of 
an  investment  and  help  la  not  dependable. 
Even  if  I  owned  my  ovm  land,  I  would  con- 
sider this  program  and  those  who  have 
brothers  and  fathers  to  carry  on  should  be 
given  the  same  privilege  of  retiring  their  land 
either  all  or  In  excess  of  the  50-percent  coro 
base. 

Therefore,  I  ixx>pose  the  following  program 
concerning  those  who  must  enter  or  reenter 
the  military  service : 

Upon  receiving  word  of  induction  or  mo- 
bilization to  active  duty,  the  obligee  (mili- 
tary) be  given  the  opportunity  to  retlrt 
either  all  of  his  cropland  or  that  percentage 
of  cropland  (disregarding  the  maximum  SO 
percent  com  base)  which  cannot  be  operated 
without  his  assistance.  This  refers  only  to 
the  man,  himself,  who  has  contracts  on  land 
which  he  himself  is  operating  and  has  • 
financial  debt  or  a  family  farm  which  may 
be  hindered  finaixclally  (but  must  be  re- 
viewed by  the  county  couunlttee)  by  the 
loss  of  this  Individual.  In  the  case  of  rented 
land  there  must  be  a  signed  certificate  by 
the  landowner  and  renter  agreeing  to  enter 
this  program. 

To  retire  his  land,  he  must  comply  with 
the  county  committee's  policies  as  to  weed 
control  and  seeding.  Also,  he  may  be  given 
an  option  of  retiring  this  land  for  a  number 
of  years  (6  or  10)  or  only  for  the  duration 
of  his  obligation.  If  his  tour  of  duty  should 
end  during  the  growing  or  planting  season 
so  that  it  may  create  a  hardship  on  his  part 
to  accurately  plant  a  crop,  he  be  given  the 
option  to  remain  in  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  growing  season. 

The  foregoing  proposal  is  tor  your  study 
and  consideration.  This  is  mainly  to  help 
us  to  retain  our  operations  and  provide  us  a 
future  when  we  return.  I  will  be  willing  to 
discuss  and  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 

Sincerely, 

KxMNrrH  L.  Kxn., 

Captain, 
Minnesota  Army  National  Guard. 
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THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  PROTECTINO 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  FROM 
CRIPPLINO  TRANSPORTATION 
STRIKES 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmotis  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Oxminrr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recobd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  study 
and  report  on  problems  relating  to  col- 
lective bargaining,  strikes  and  lockouts 
In  the  transportation  Industry. 

It  would  be  composed  of  eight  Mem- 
bers of  each  House,  and  would  be  author- 
ized to  conduct  hearings.  Investigations 
and  studies  of  the  entire  area  of  trans- 
portation labor  disputes  and  strikes. 

The  issue  of  paralyzing  strikes  ha* 
been  with  us  for  a  long  time,  but  it  was 


brought  vividly  to  our  attention  ecu-ller 
this  year  when  the  transit  woiicers 
unions  in  New  York  crippled  the  city  in 
a  strike  felt  across  the  Nation. 

Direct  costs  of  the  strike  to  the  city  ot 
New  York  have  been  estimated  at  $50 
million.  Loss  of  wages  of  those  people 
not  connected  with  transit,  but  who  were 
unable  to  get  to  work  has  been  guessed 
at  near  $300  million.  Countless  hours 
of  productive  time  were  lost  to  business 
and  Industry;  retail  sales  dropped  more 
than  50  percent.  Hardest  hit  were  the 
small  businesses  which  were  least  able  to 
recover,  and  the  poorer  workers  who 
could  least  stand  the  financial  strain. 
And  a  great  percentage  of  the  people  hurt 
were  not  citizens  of  New  York  City  or 
even  the  State  of  New  York, 

But  this  strike  was  only  one  of  the 
series  of  recent  walkouts  ttiat  have  had 
serious  effects  upon  our  economy.  A 
shipping  strike  early  in  1964  brought  in- 
ternational shipping  to  a  standstill,  cut- 
ting off  goods  £ind  services  to  the  entire 
Nation.  A  rail  crisis  in  1963,  only  nar- 
rowly averted  by  special  legislation,  may 
erupt  again  when  the  contract  expires. 

It  has  become  clear  that  something 
must  be  done. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions; 
many  bills  have  been  Introduced  in  an 
effort  to  remedy  the  situation.  But  the 
business  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  through  which  the  majority 
of  this  legislation  must  pass,  has  been 
taken  up  with  every  program  from 
poverty  tc  the  minimum  wage,  leaving 
little  time  for  the  detailed  considerations 
necessary. 

These  strikes  Involve  so  many  people, 
80  many  businesses,  so  big  a  part  of  the 
economy,  and  so  many  questions  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  law,  that  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  study  and  time  Is  required  to 
fully  consider  them.  The  Congress  must 
have  the  benefit  of  the  best  advice  avail- 
able, and  the  machinery  for  a  careful 
and  thoughtful  study. 

The  problem  is  so  far-reaching  that 
it  must  be  dealt  with  through  broad 
methods,  fair  to  every  dispute  and,  above 
all,  to  the  American  people.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Congress  can  and  will 
devise  such  a  solution,  but  they  must 
first  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  advice 
uid  information  available. 

The  Joint  committee  which  I  propose 
win  not  be  an  investigating  committee 
to  hear  recriminations  on  past  strikes, 
but  rather  to  consider  ways  of  averting 
them  in  the  future. 

The  principle  and  practice  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  have  made  great  contri- 
butions to  the  development  of  the  econ- 
omy and  industry  of  this  Nation.  They 
would  be  left  Intact  as  much  as  possible. 
But  It  has  become  f«>panent  that  new 
approaches  must  be  found  to  cope  with 
•natters  of  national  interest. 

The  power  to  strike  la  an  ultimate 
weapon,  like  war,  which  should  be  treat- 
ed seriously  by  both  parties  in  an  effort 
w  avoid  the  necessity  of  using  it.  It  is 
we  threat  of  strike  that  gives  added 
weight  to  union  argument*  at  the  col- 
KcUve-bargainlng  table.  Bnt  it  must  not 
w  used  carelessly  when  the  public  In- 
wrest  is  concerned. 


This  is  a  time  for  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  management,  unl(»is,  and  State 
and  Federal  Goverxunent.  I  feel  that 
the  oommlttee  established  under  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  will  do  a  good 
deal  in  pointing  the  way  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  each  of  these.  I  feel  that  this  is 
a  far  better  approach  than  hastily  passed 
laws  with  hearings  crowded  Into  the 
schedule  of  an  already  overworked  com- 
mittee. 

After  all  interests  and  all  ideas  and  all 
suggestions  have  been  heard,  not  only 
the  committee,  but  every  Congressman 
and  Senator  vvlll  have  a  better  idea  of 
the  problems  we  face  smd  be  better  pre- 
pared for  the  task  of  solving  them. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  receive 
prompt  attention  by  the  Congress,  for  it 
is  the  first  big  step  In  protecting  the 
American  people  and  economy  from  the 
crippling  effects  of  transport  strikes. 


A  STRANGE   PLACE   FOR   ECONOMY 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  GurhiyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  times, 
the  reasoning  and  the  action  of  the 
Johnson  administration's  Great  Society 
is  beyond  belief. 

The  latest  proposal  in  the  President's 
education  bill  is  a  good  example. 

This  administration  claims  with  great 
and  loud  fanfare  that  it  is  going  to 
do  more  than  any  other  for  education. 
Then  in  the  next  breath  it  deals  one  of 
the  most  cruel  blows  to  our  educational 
system. 

I  refer  to  President  Johnson's  plan  to 
cut  way  back  on  the  amount  of  impact 
aid  to  public  school  education. 

The  grand  concern  prated  In  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  for  the  education 
of  our  young  people  was  shown  up  for 
Just  what  It  was:  meaningless  wordage. 
What  great  thing  has  the  President  pro- 
posed this  time?  That  we  cut  by  $260 
million  the  amount  set  aside  for  schools 
in  areas  that  bear  the  brunt  of  Govern- 
ment installations. 

Every  school  district  in  the  Nation  that 
has  received  impacted  aid  will  be  cut 
below  the  level  they  had  been  promised 
for  this  year.  Some  school  districts  will 
be  cut  out  entirely  and  must  bear  alone 
the  burden  of  an  Increased  number  of 
students  whose  parents  work  and  live  on 
nontaxable  Federal  land. 

This  program,  which  began  In  1950, 
has,  since  that  time,  raised  the  educa- 
tional standards  in  thousands  of  school 
districts,  in  effect  paying  a  tuition  equiv- 
alent for  those  parents  whose  homes  and 
Jobs  were  not  a  source  of  tax  to  the  com- 
munities where  their  children  were 
educated. 

More  than  61,000  classrooms  serving 
almost  3  million  children  were  built. 
The  Government  recognized  and  lived  up 
to  its  responsibility  to  localities  whose 
tax  bases  were  cut.  The  grants  enabled 
them  to  meet  the  added  requirements  for 


more  schools.  This  is  not  a  charity 
grant,  it  Is  a  matter  of  paying  Increased 
school  costs  the  Federal  Government  has 
precipitated. 

But  now,  we  are  told,  all  this  will  be 
changed.  The  money  chopped  out  of 
this  program  will  be  spent  where  the  ad- 
ministration thinks  it  will  do  it  more 
good,  politically  that  is. 

The  Federal  Government  is  reneging 
on  its  obligations  so  that  the  President 
may  have  a  freer  hand  to  spread  the 
money  where  he  chooses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  one  of  the 
hardest  hit  counties  in  the  Nation: 
Brevard  County,  Fla.  After  being  led 
to  expect  $2,524,706  in  aid,  the  school 
administrators  are  now  told  that  they 
will  be  lucky  if  they  get  half  of  that  next 
year.  Orange  County,  which  I  also  rep- 
resent, has  been  cut  down  from  $834,520 
to  $136,205. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  like  to 
have  our  salary  cut  in  half  suddenly  and 
without  warning,  and  after  we  had  made 
plans  to  use  the  money.  It  is  especially 
unfair  in  this  Instance  when  the  money 
was  to  pay  for  an  additional  and  ex- 
traordinary expense  caused  by  a  heavy 
Influx  of  Goverrmient  workers.  But 
that  is  exactly  where  the  President  has 
left  thousands  of  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  is  the  same  President  who  asked 
in  the  state  of  the  Union  message, 
"Whom  shall  they  sacrifice?"  Now  we 
know  who  he  intends  to  sacrifice— mil- 
lions of  elementary,  secondary  public 
school  children  all  over  this  Nation,  who 
are  going  to  get  secondhand  education. 
If  this  Impact  aid  to  education  is  cut 
back. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  show  the 
President  some  other  places  to  econ- 
omize. 


SOUTHWESTERN  POWER  ADMINIS- 
TRATTON  SHOULD  INCREASE  ITS 
POWER  RATES 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvanla  [Mr.  Saylor] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  recently  about  the  President's 
budget,  taxes,  budget  deficits,  and  guns  or 
butter  approaches  to  the  allocation  of 
available  Federal  funds.  The  President 
has  suggested  tax  increases,  some  of 
which  may  not  be  approved;  and  he  has 
suggested-  reductions  of  Government 
spending,  much  of  which  probably  will 
not  be  accomplished.  These  actions  will 
have  the  effect  of  further  increasing  the 
projected  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1967. 
Therefore  I  think  the  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  to  suggest  different  ways 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  without  af- 
fecting adversely  any  necessary  domestic 
expenditures  or  the  Vietnam  effort. 

Today,  I  will  recommend  one  way  the 
Congress  can  assist  in  achieving  the  de- 
sirable goal  of  reducing  the  Government 
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dettclt — namely,  the  varloo*  Federal 
power  marketljic  agendet  should  be  re- 
quired to  IncreaM  power  rates  lolDciently 
to  reduce  the  annual  multlmllltan -dollar 
losaea  which  have  been  accruing  from 
thoce  agencies'  power  actiTtties.  There 
can  be  no  economic  Justification  for  per- 
mitting this  rathole  to  remain  imclosed, 
through  which  millions  of  Federal  reve- 
nue dollars  are  lost  each  year. 

On  several  occasions  In  the  past,  I  have 
suggested  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration should  Increase  its  power  rates 
so  as  to  reduce  the  annual  loss  from  that 
operation.  It  has  been  somewhat  gratl- 
fjrlng  to  note  recently  that  BPA  has 
finally  Increased  Its  power  rates  slightly 
and  these  Increases  have  been  approved 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Now,  the  Southwestern  Power  Admin- 
istration Is  another  power  marketing 
agency  that  should  be  required  to  take 
similar  action. 

Recent  statements  of  the  Comptroller 
General  and  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Indicate  that  the  8WPA  has  not 
been  earning  sufOdent  revenues  from 
power  operations  to  cover  all  necessary 
operating,  maintenance,  and  adminis- 
trative expenses ;  amortize  the  power  fa- 
cilities utilized  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time;  and  pay  Interest  on  its  imamor- 
tlzed  power  Investment.  The  most  re- 
cent report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Southwest- 
em  Power  Administration,  dated  October 
IfKJS,  Indicates  that  SWPA  Incurred  a  net 
loss  from  the  fiscal  year  1964  of  $8,- 
951,007  and  that  Its  cumulative  net  loss 
from  power  operations  through  June  30, 
1964,  reached  the  unbelieraUe  figure  of 
$'75,063,972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  must  be  very  difBcult 
for  the  Nation's  taxpayers  to  appreciate 
the  reasons  why  this  power  marketing 
agency  or  any  power  marketing  agency 
would  be  allowed  to  contlnufe^"deliberately 
losing  money  at  a  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment needs  all  the  financial  resources  it 
can  get  and  the  Congress  la  considering 
tax  Increases. 

The  fact  that  SWPA  Is  losing  money  Is 
not  a  new  revelation.  A  year  ago.  the 
Federal  Power  Commlssl<xi,  In  an  order, 
pointed  out  that  SWPA's  revenues  have 
fallen  far  short  of  even  meeting  repay- 
ment requirement*.  The  order  stated: 
SWPA'i  rarenuM  h«T«  fallen  far  ahort  of 
meeting  repayment  requlrem«nu.  From  Its 
Inception  through  fiscal  year  1964,  net  rev- 
enuea  have  failed  by  some  t34  million  of 
paying  Interest  charges  on  the  Federal  invest- 
ment In  generating  and  transmission  faclll- 
Um.  In  fiscal  year  l»fl4  gross  revenues  to- 
taled 917.7  mlllloa.  Operating  expenses  to- 
taled tlS.S  million,  eo  only  $2.1  mlUloa  of 
net  rsTsnues  were  available  to  pay  Interest 
charges  on  the  Investment  and  to  amortize 
investment  costs.  Since  Interest  charges 
amounted  to  about  (8.8  million,  the  Invest- 
ment to  be  repaid  actually  increased  M  7 
million  daring  the  year. 

In  the  order  from  which  this  state- 
ment is  quoted,  the  FPC  also  stated: 

Oar  rwlew  Indicates  ttaat  In  general  the 
level  of  rates  In  SWPA's  rate  sebedulse  and 
power  Bales  oontracU  te  reasonable  for 
eWPA-e  ofieratloa,  but  that  SWPA  has  In- 
curred excessive  contractual  costs  In  mar- 
keting the  hydroelectric  power. 

If  the  Commission  can  say  that 
SWPA's     rates     are      "reasonable     for 


SWPA's  operation"  while  in  the  same 
order  point  out  as  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  "its  revenues  have  fallen  far  short 
of  meeting  reiMtyment  requirements," 
then  there  is  something  wrong  with 
SWPA's  operation  or  in  PPC's  concept  of 
what  Is  "reasonable."  In  my  opinion, 
this  Is  a  deplorable  condition.  Why  has 
this  happened? 

The  FPC,  as  already  indicated,  stated 
that  this  is  in  part  a  consequence  of  the 
fact  "that  SWPA  has  Incurred  excessive 
contractual  costs  in  marketing  the  hy- 
droelectric power."  The  FPC  stated 
that  SWPA's  contracts  with  Associated 
Electric  Cooperative  and  the  Western 
Farmers  Electric  Cooperative  are  con- 
tributing to  SWPA's  failure  to  earn  reve- 
nues sufficient  to  cover  all  costs  pre- 
scribed by  existing  law. 

Associated  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
♦s  composed  of  six  generation  and  trans- 
mission cooperatives  in  Missouri.  SWPA 
made  a  contract  with  this  cooperative  on 
August  1,  1962,  that  will  extend  through 
May  31,  2000.  On  June  18,  1965,  the 
Comptroller  General  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  a  special 
report  on  this  contract.  Some  of  the 
findings  contained  in  the  special  report 
are  nothing  short  of  incredible.  In  the 
Comptroller  General's  transmittal  letter 
he  pointed  out  that  the  General  Accoimt- 
Ing  Office's  review  of  the  power  contract 
disclosed  that  the  credits  of  about  $171 
million  to  be  received  by  Associated  for 
performing  services  for  the  Government 
•'exceed  the  value  of  the  services  by  at 
least  $24.2  million  and  that  the  credits 
contain  substantial  inequities  which 
could  greatly  Increase  the  amount  by 
which  they  are  excessive."  This  state- 
ment Is  enough  to  make  the  contract  In- 
credible, but  tliat  is  not  all.  The  Comp- 
troller General  continues: 

Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  contract  does 
not  contain  appropriate  language  to  prevent 
Associated  from  utilizing,  without  charge,  a 
large  block  of  Federal  power,  which  would 
have  a  sales  value  of  $41  million  at  present 
contract  rates  and  terms,  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contract  covering  the  sale  of  this 
power. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  one  could  and 
should  question  the  soimdness  of  SWPA's 
operation? 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  more  to 
come.  According  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  the  other  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  a  cooperative  that  pro- 
duce significant  losses  are  with  the  West- 
em  Farmers  Electric  Cooperative.  This 
Is  a  large  generation  and  transmission 
cooperative  in  Oklahoma  with  which  the 
SWPA  made  several  contracts  that  be- 
came effective  In  1957  and  that  will 
terminate  In  1995.  The  FPC  found 
"SWPA  netted  minus  $209,300  for  trans- 
actions under  this  contract  In  fiscal  year 
1964.  This  is  exclusive  of  31,000  kilo- 
watts of  thermal  capacity  which  SWPA 
purchases  from  Western  at  $1.60  per 
kilowatt  per  month  plus  2  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour." 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  FPC  con- 
cluded that  a  "primary  cause  of  SWPA's 
financial  plight  is  the  substantial  pay- 
ments it  makes  under  its  contract  with 
AssocUted  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.. 
and  Western  Farmers  Electric  Coopera- 
tive." 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  have  the  tax- 
payers'  Investment  in  the  SWPA  and  itt 
associated  power  projects  repaid  with 
Interest  from  power  revenues  as  Is  re- 
quired by  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior must  Increase  SWPA's  power  reve- 
nues. He  can  do  this  in  either  of  two 
ways — or  a  combination  of  them.  He 
can  renegotiate  these  contracts  with  the 
two  cooperatives  so  that  SWPA  will  not 
incur  any  losses  through  them  and  he 
can  Increase  the  rates  charged  by  SWPA 
for  power  or  he  can  Increase  SWPA's 
revenues  entirely  by  raising  SWPA'g 
power  rates. 

Under  secUon  5  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interiw 
is  responsible  for  marketing  the  power 
from  these  projects  covered  by  SWPA 
It  Is  his  responsibility  to  market  It  so  that 
all  power  costs  will  be  recovered  from 
power  revenues.  The  choice  Is  his.  He 
must  decide  whether  SWPA's  rates  alou 
should  be  Increased  or  whether  these 
contracts  should  be  reylaed  and  SWPA's 
rates  also  should  be  Increased.  He  must 
do  one  or  the  other  if  he  Is  to  discharge 
his  statutory  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  faU  I  introduced  a 
bUl  (H.R.  10724)  which  would  go  a  king 
way  toward  correcting  the  situation 
which  exists  in  the  SWPA  and  the  other 
Federal  power  marketing  agencies  con- 
cerning rates  and  project  repaymojt 
My  bin,  which  Is  in  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  would  require 
that  all  Federal  hydroelectric  projects  be 
self-liquidating  through  amortization 
with  Interest  within  50  years  after  the 
project  Is  first  used  for  power  produc- 
Uon.  The  FPC  said  In  its  order  relative 
to  the  recent  Bonneville  rate  increase 
that  "It  has  Icmg  been  established  that 
50  years  is  a  reasonable  period  within 
which  to  reptiy  the  Government's  Invest- 
ment." But,  the  same  FPC  said  in  the 
case  of  the  Southwestern  Power  Admin- 
istration in  the  order  cited  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  there  are  still  some  un- 
certainties existing  in  regard  to  SWPA's 
ability  to  repay  investment  costs  within 
a  normal  50-year  repayment  period. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  must  be 
required  to  take  Immediate  action  to  in- 
crease its  rates  or  renegotiate  these  co- 
op contracts  or  both.  Only  in  this  way 
can  SWPA  contribute  to  a  reduction  In 
the  magnitude  of  the  Federal  budget 
deficit. 
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INFLATION 


,  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylosJ 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  goitleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  obJectk>n. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
families  in  the  middle-  and  low-Income 
brackets — ^particularly  those  relying  on 
pensions  and  other  fixed  Income— knew 
it  aU  the  time,  the  existence  of  inflation- 
ary pressures  is  finally  receiving  of- 
ficial recognltl(xi. 


The  wholesale  price  Index  is  ascend- 
ing. Consumers  Price  Index  shows  a  2- 
percent  rise  In  1965,  the  Nation's  par- 
chasing  agents  are  paying  more  for  the 
goods  they  buy,  and  expert  economists 
testify  that  a  dangerous  upward  spiral  of 
prices  Is  underway.  Economic  guide- 
posts  are  disclosing  what  housewives  long 
ago  found  on  pricetags  at  foodstores; 
that  costs  are  putting  necessary  com- 
modities out  of  reach  df  the  average 
family. 

Inflation  Is  as  dangerous  as  It  Is  dis- 
tressing. It  has  destroyed  nations  after 
first  impoverishing  their  peoples.  It 
discourages  frugality  among  youth  be- 
cause It  wipes  away  purchasing  power 
for  those  who  have  saved  and  those  who 
have  earned  pensions.  Ilie  real  value 
of  an  Insurance  policy  worth  $1,500  In 
1M9  Is  less  than  $1,150  today.  The  $100 
monthly  pension  of  17  yes^  ago  Is  worth 
scarcely  $75  today. 

Despite  this  relentless  erosion  of  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar,  administra- 
tions In  power  have  preferred  nurtur- 
ing It  to  reasonable  fiscal  i?ollcles  that 
would  check  and  reverse  It.  Instead  of 
destroying  the  roots — excessive  Govern- 
ment spending — the  Federal  bureaucracy 
has  wallowed  in  waste  and  ignored  the 
ever-mounting  national  debt. 

Now  that  the  Nation  Is  encumbered 
with  the  high  costs  of  an  expanding  mlll- 
tsry  campaign  in  Vietnam,  the  big  spend- 
ers might  be  expected  to  subordinate 
their  ambitions  to  the  national  need. 
Unfortunately,  however,  while  at  last 
conceding  that  the  current  inflationary 
spiral  presents  a  grave  threat  to  the  na- 
tional economy,  the  bureaucrats  would 
choose  higher  taxes — beginning  with  the 
White  House  recommendation  for  can- 
cellation of  the  excise  tax  reduction — 
to  elimination  of  extravagances  at  the 
Federal  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sun  h(H>eful  that  Con- 
gress Is  now  prepared  to  meet  the  issue 
of  Infiatlon  head  on  by  stripping  every 
appropriations  bill  of  all  fats  and  frills 
and  by  deferring  all  projects  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  at  this  tiwe.  Never  be- 
fore has  this  obligation  l>«en  so  clearly 
defined. 

JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr,  Bob  Wilsow] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RjEcoRo  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  rate  by  which  the  Labor  Department 
U  finding  jobs  for  so-called  hard  core 
unonpioyed  workers,  it  wUl  take  over  30 
years  to  retrain  and  find  work  for  the  1 
mUllon  Americans  covered  by  the  pro- 
iram. 

Experience  In  an  Intensive  2-month 
flnve  against  joblessness  In  Chicago,  out 
01  1,951  jobless  workers  located  In  a 
nouse-to-house  canvass,  only  432  could 
*  referred  to  urban  opportunity  cen- 
»«".  only  45  were  eligible  for  training  and 


only  9  got  jobs.  That  works  out  at  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  sample  for  2 
months,  or  3  percent  a  year. 


YACHTS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  goiUeman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  when  there  is  a  critical  shortage 
of  shipping  for  our  men  in  Vietnam  and 
when  the  President  is  setting  an  example 
In  austerity  by  turning  off  electric  lights 
in  the  White  House,  it  is  shocking  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  spending 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  to  refit  two 
pleasure  yachts  and  a  light  two-engine 
pleasiu-e  plane  for  the  Chief  Executive. 
The  White  House  press  secretary  de- 
scribed this  expenditure  as  "routine"  and 
denied  that  it  was  done  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  President.  I  figure  that  they 
would  have  to  cut  off  all  White  House 
electricity  for  the  balance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's term  to  equal  the  $427,900  being 
"routinely"  squandered  on  these  irrele- 
vant luxuries. 


SLUSH  FUND 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilsok] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAB33R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  assonbled  a  slush 
fund  of  a  minimum  of  $8  billion  for  use 
in  the  congressional  and  State  election 
period  this  fall. 

I  am  confident  the  American  people 
will  show  at  the  polls  their  opposition  to 
the  unprecedented  use  of  tiielr  own  tax 
money  to  buy  their  own  votes. 

The  slush  f  imd  comes  out  of  the  regu- 
lar, authorized  expenditures  on  specific 
Government  programs  and  from  a  unique 
backlog  of  $122  billion  in  unspent  ap- 
propriations which  the  administration 
has  been  careful  to  have  carried  over 
into  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history. 

Spending  will  be  concentrated  before 
election  day  and  shifted  to  specific  dis- 
tricts and  States  under  White  House — 
administration — direction. 

High  on  the  list  of  these  outlays  Is  the 
war-on-poverty  fund,  with  a  proposed 
authorization  of  $1,750  million,  of  which 
70  percent  goes  for  salaries  and  orga- 
nization— and  this  means  political  orga- 
nization. 

Payments  under  the  farm  stabilization 
program  and  food  for  peace  will  total 
over  $4  billion.  These  payments  will  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  crop  season. 


shortly  before  election,  and  In  tradition- 
ally Republican  farm  reglwis. 

Other  programs,  such  as  area  and  re- 
gional development,  urban  renewal,  and 
public  housing,  call  for  over  $1.5  billion. 
Contracts  will  be  let  before  the  end  of 
the  building  season  and  will  go  to  the  big 
city  machines. 

By  contrast,  the  modest  $156  million 
aid  to  AwJalachla  will  be  spent  mainly 
for  highways  and  must  be  utilized  before 
the  snow  falls  and  prevents  further  work 
in  this  normally  Republican  region  of 
the  Eastern  United  States. 

Aid  to  public  schools  calls  for  $1.5  bil- 
lion and  will  make  its  Impact  on  the 
school  districts  at  the  start  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  2  months  before  election. 
The  new  medicare  system  Is  designed  to 
take  effect  in  midsummer,  with  its  bene- 
fits visible  and  its  faults  invisible  in  the 
final  mcHiths  before  election. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  as  much  as  necessary 
of  the  actual  cash  to  fill  this  political 
pork  barrel  will  be  obtained  by  the 
spendthrift  sale  of  $8  billion  worth  of 
Government  assets— mortgages,  farm 
loans,  veterans  loans,  small  business 
loans,  stockpiles  of  strategic  defense 
metals,  and  commodities  In  storage. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  proposed 
multlbllllon-dollar  slush  fund  is  entirely 
within  the  letter  of  the  law  and  does  not 
contravene  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
It  is  possible  because,  with  a  $122.3  bil- 
lion carryover  of  appropriations  into  the 
next  fiscal  year,  the  administration  can 
pick  and  choose,  concentrate  on  doubtful 
States  and  critical  districts,  reward 
friends  and  punish  critics. 

Not  since  the  days  when  the  Caesars 
ruled  Rome  on  the  basis  of  bread  suid 
circuses  has  there  been  so  great  a  threat 
to  the  Integrity  of  the  electoral  process 
and  the  survival  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

You  cannot  buy  tJtie  American  people. 
And  it  is  an  insult  to  attempt  It  with 
their  own  money. 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Teacue]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recosd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  David  E.  Bell,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  iwpeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  a  few  days 
ago,  I  was  very  favoraWy  Impressed  with 
the  statement  he  made.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues : 

BTATEMZNT  BT  TBS  HoNoaABLX  David  E.  Bkix. 
AsKxmsnATOR,  Aoxnct  ros  Imteenationai. 

DCVKLOPaCERT,     BSTOWi     THK     HOUSX     COM- 
MTTTEE  Olf  Agkicttlture,  Pebbuabt  24,  196fl 

liCr.  CThalrman,  members  of  the  committee. 
It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  ap- 
pear before  this  committee  again.  I  still 
have  pleasant  recoUectlons  oC  my  last  ap- 
pearance before  tb«  cocnmlttw,  wlien  you 
were  kind  enough  te  give  me  the  opportunity 
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to  talk  with  you  about  th«  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram.  Ita  oblectlTea.  and  how  we  go  about 
our  bualneaa. 

I  empbaalsed  then  the  Taluable  con- 
tribution to  development  being  made  by 
American  agricultural  abundance,  shared 
with  others  under  Public  Law  480.  I  also 
endeavored  to  make  clear  that  food  alone 
could  not  aocompllah  all  that  needed  to  be 
dtme. 

Both  conclusions  are  truer  than  ever 
today. 

President  Johnson  has  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  special  food  aid  message,  calling  for 
new  and  improved  arrangements  for  using 
our  agricultural  resources  not  simply  to  al- 
leviate hunger  In  the  world,  but  to  help 
establish  strong  and  growing  economies  In 
the  developing  nations — economies  capable 
of  producing  the  food  they  need  or  of  pur- 
chasing It  commercially.  I  am  here  to  sup- 
port strongly  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Tou  have  received  from  earlier  witnesses 
testimony  concerning  the  seriousness  of  the 
world's  food  problem;  the  strongly  rising 
trend  of  demand  for  food  In  the  developing 
countries,  resulting  both  from  rising  popu- 
lations and  from  Increasing  Incomes,  and 
the  Inadequate  rate  of  growth  of  food  sup- 
plies In  those  countries.  Tou  are  familiar 
with  the  reasoning  which  led  the  President 
to  reject  the  costly  and  Impractical  alterna- 
tive of  trying  to  meet  the  entire  gap  over 
the  coming  years  by  more  and  more  massive 
shipments  of  food  aid.  and  led  him  to  pro- 
pose Instead  the  more  sensible  course  of 
helping  other  countries  to  develop  their 
own  food  production,  and  through  Increased 
food  aid  shipments  to  fill  the  Immediate  gap 
until  their  production  can  be  expanded. 

In  this  task,  the  principal  contribution  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
Is  to  organize  technical  and  capital  assistance 
to  help  the  developing  countries  raise  their 
rates  of  Increase  In  agricultural  output,  as 
part  of  the  general  task  of  economic  devel- 
opment. As  you  know,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable Improvement  In  agricultural  out- 
put In  these  countries  over  the  p«kst  IS 
years,  so  the  problem  la  not  that  of  over- 
coming the  total  Inertia  of  a  motionless  ma- 
chine, but  of  sharply  acceleraUng  growth 
processes  already  underway.  To  this  end, 
we  must  mobilize  the  best  talent  available 
In  the  United  States,  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  In  the  land-grant  universities, 
and  In  the  farming  and  business  communl- 
tlas  of  our  country. 

AID,  In  planning  and  Implementing  Its 
programs  to  assist  nations  grow  economically, 
has  learned  that  It  must  look  at  develc^ment 
objectives  on  a  countrywlde/economywlde 
basis.  This  country  planning  begins,  of 
course,  with  the  host  country.  The  U.S.  AID 
mission  In  the  country  Is  responsible  for 
working  with  and  advising  host  country 
offlclala  on  planning  and  Implementing  de- 
velopment programs  that  make  the  best  over- 
all contribution  to  economic  growth.  It  Is 
clear  that  agricultural  development  Is  an 
Important  element — often  the  moat  Impor- 
tant element — In  this  plctxire.  Our  AID 
mission  Is  also  responsible  for  planning  and 
Implementing,  following  approval  here  In 
Washington,  the  UB.  assistance  to  com- 
plement host  country  develcqunent  efforts. 
I  should  like  to  stress  the  essential  rela- 
tlonshlp  between  self-help  measures  by  the 
ald-recelving  countries,  and  our  assistance. 
Only  If  we  are  convinced  that  countries 
are  doing  what  they  can  for  themselves  are 
we  prepared  to  give  them  fuU-acale  aaslst- 
ance. 

It  Is  a  complex  task  to  analyze  the  various 
measures — some  directly  In  the  agricultural 
field,  some  outslda — which  are  needed  to 
achieve  food  output  Increases.  They  range 
Irom  prlee,  oredlt,  and  supply  measures  af- 
faotlnc  farm  output  directly,  to  foreign  ex- 
change policies  affecting,  say,  the  Importa- 


tion of  raw  materials  for  fertilizer  production, 
and  policies  encouraging  (or  discouraging) 
private  ownership  and  InltlaUve.  The  AID 
missions  In  each  country,  with  help  from 
experts  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  universities,  and  other  sources,  must 
study  all  these  matters,  and  lay  out  the 
combined  pattern  of  self-help  and  outside 
assistance  which  will  achieve  the  resiUta 
that  are  neceasary. 

As  we  look  ahead,  we  expect  that  our  AID 
capital  and  technical  assistance  directly  to 
enlarge  agricultural  output.  In  the  next  fis- 
cal year,  will  rise  by  about  60  percent,  to 
around  M60  million.  This  wUl  cover  such 
items  as  the  following: 

Fertilizer  plants  and  Imports.  AID  fi- 
nanced about  $66  million  of  U.S.  fertilizer 
exports  In  fiscal  year  1M6  and  that  amount 
we  expect  will  rise  next  year.  We  are  also 
helping  to  build  fertilizer  plants  abroad. 
We  are  encouraging  these  efforts  directly 
through  surveys,  through  the  poealblUty  of 
joint  financing,  and  through  Investment 
guarantees.  AID  currently  has  before  it  ap- 
plications for  guarantees  covering  (260  mil- 
lion In  planned  American  private  Investment 
In  fertilizer  production  overseas.  In  1966, 
AID  guaranteed  about  913  million  In  fer- 
tilizer plant  Investments  In  Korea,  India,  and 
Nicaragua,  and  lent  $48.8  million  to  two  new 
plants  in  Korea,  In  which  the  principal  Amer- 
ican private  Investors  were  Swift,  Oulf,  and 
SkeUy. 

Educational  activities  related  to  agricul- 
ture. Including  schools,  extension  services,  re- 
search, and  training.  In  India,  for  example, 
we  have  been  working  with  the  nniversitiee 
of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Ohio  State, 
and  Kansas  State,  to  develop  agrlcultxural 
universities  In  seven  Indian  States.  We  shall 
Increase  our  support  in  these  projects  for 
adaptive  research  In  plant  breeding,  soil  and 
water  management,  and  In  pest  and  disease 
control. 

Technical  advisory  services  to  governments, 
farmers,  and  agricultural  Institutions.  For 
example,  In  Uganda  under  a  contract  with 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  since  1963.  over 
8,000  cooperative  leaders  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel have  been  trained.  For  another  ex- 
ample, we  have  just  signed  a  contract  with 
the  University  of  Minnesota  to  review  with 
oxirselves  <uid  the  Oovemment  of  Tunisia 
what  steps  are  needed  In  order  to  establish  a 
better  base  for  planning  agricultural  poli- 
cies and  programs. 

Wells,  Irrigation,  and  other  activities  re- 
lated to  water  In  support  of  agriculture.  In- 
cluding specific  attention  to  making  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  water  which  is  avail- 
able. For  example,  we  have  help>ed  Pakistan 
with  the  Installation  of  tube  wells  (many  o< 
which  are  public  and  some  40,000  private), 
with  engineering  consultation  to  the  West 
Pakistan  Water  and  Power  Authority,  and  In 
a  1.3-milllon-acre  irrigated  area  assisting  a 
demonstration  program  in  modem  farming 
techniques.  We  are  helping  irrigation  proj- 
ects in  Korea.  In  Laos,  In  India,  in  Tunisia. 
In  Ecuador,  In  Morocco,  In  Afghanistan,  and 
other  countries. 

Transportation  facilities.  Greater  Im- 
provement must  be  made  in  the  capabilities 
of  agricultural  producers  to  transport  com- 
modities to  markets  on  a  timely  and  efficient 
baals.  Road  programs  In  southeast  Asia,  In 
Latin  America,  and  In  other  areas  will  con- 
tribute to  this  effort. 

Under  theee  efforts,  we  are  financing  well 
over  1.000  agricultural  technicians  overseas, 
moat  on  a  contract  or  participating  agency 
basis.  We  alao  finance  the  training  of  almoat 
3,000  partlcipanU  in  the  United  SUtea.  We 
anticipate  Increases  In  these  numbers. 

In  all  these  ways,  we  shall  be  encouraging 
and  supporting  the  expansion  of  agricultural 
output  in  the  developing  countries  as  part 
of  their  general  economic  growth.  This  work 
will  go  forward,  under  the  President's  recom- 


mendations. In  close  cooperation  with  the 
food  aid  programs. 

As  the  President  made  clear,  food  aid  is  ex- 
pected to  be  more  closely  tied  together  with 
o\a  other  economic  assistance,  and  to  be 
conditioned  upon  self-help  cooperation  by 
the  recipient  country.  Thus,  both  may  be 
better  used  to  encourage  Increased  agrlcul- 
tural  production  in  recipient  nations. 

We  strongly  support  the  food-for-freedom 
program  submitted  to  you  by  the  President 
because  we  believe  It  will  enable  a  far  more 
effective  job  to  be  done  In  the  future. 

Elimination  of  the  surplus  disposal  con- 
cept win  end  once  and  for  all  any  Idea  that 
food  aid  Is  not  a  resource  of  real  value, 
strengthening  our  bargaining  position  in  ob- 
taining self-help  commitments  by  making 
clear  we  are  sharing  our  actual  productive 
capacity — not  just  something  we  want  to  get 
rid  of. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  the  proposed 
transition  from  local  currency  sales  to  sales 
for  dollar  credits,  putting  the  valuable  re- 
sources of  food  and  fiber  on  the  same  loan 
term  basis  as  we  follow  In  making  nonagri- 
cultural  commodities  available  to  ald-recelv- 
ing countries,  will  help  compel  developing 
nations  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  eventually 
they  must  be  able  to  produce  for  themaelvei 
or  to  buy  their  food  requirements. 

Although  It  Is  our  Intention  to  move  to 
sales  for  dollars  within  the  6-year  period, 
there  will  be  instances  In  selected  countries 
where  U.S.  Interests  may  be  better  served  by 
our  continuing  to  accept  some  local  currency 
In  lieu  of  dollars.  The  proposed  bill  envisages 
three  kinds  of  situations  where  this  might 
arise.  The  first  Is  where  foreign  currency 
receipts  can  be  used  to  meet  our  Govern- 
ment's financial  obligations  abroad.  "Hie 
second  situation  occurs  when  foreign  curren- 
cies can  be  used  for  the  oonunon  defense,  u 
In  Korea  and  Vietnam  where  currency  gen- 
erations from  existing  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams make  an  Important  contribution  to 
joint  security  related  InteresU.  The  third 
situation  we  envisage  Is  when  foreign  cur- 
rencies can  be  usefully  employed  to  support, 
through  loans,  American  private  Investment 
abroad.  When  foreign  currencies  are  needed 
foe  any  of  these  usee,  we  are  requesting  au- 
thorization to  permit  the  U.S.  Government, 
at  the  time  sales  agreements  are  negotiated, 
to  provide  for  payment  In  foreign  currency 
rather  than  dollars. 

In  other  words,  while  our  objective  I*  to 
move  to  dollar  credit  sales,  we  want  to  re- 
serve the  option  to  receive  payment  In  local 
currency  where  it  Is  In  the  U.S.  Interest  to  do 
so.  We  do  not  want  to  accumulate  local  cur- 
rencies for  which  we  have  no  requirement. 

In  addition  to  consolidating  the  former 
tlUe  I  and  title  IV  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480  Into  a  single  new  Utle  I  concessional 
sales  program,  the  legislation  before  you  also 
consolidates  the  former  title  n  and  title  m 
provisions  of  Public  Law  480  Into  a  new 
single  donation  section  covering  famine  re- 
Uef.  economic  development,  food-for-work 
projects,  school  feeding  programs,  and  people- 
to-people  distribution  programs  of  the  Amer- 
ican voluntary  foreign  aid  agencies  operat- 
ing overseas. 

At  the  present  time,  more  than  twice  •• 
much  food  la  transferred  abroad  under  con- 
cessional sales  programs  as  Is  donated.  We 
expect  this  ratio  to  be  malnUlned  in  the 
years  ahead.  Neverthelees,  title  n  of  the  new 
act  covers  acUvlUes  that  have  become  in- 
creasingly effective  in  recent  years. 

Under  title  n.  section  203.  of  the  present 
law.  the  number  of  economic  development 
and  community  development  programs  ha« 
continued  to  Lnerease.  As  experience  has 
been  gained,  an  Increasing  number  of  gov- 
ernments and  voluntary  agencies  are  dis- 
covering that  food,  when  IntelligenUy  ap- 
plied with  the  Input  of  other  resoiuces,  to 
a  powerful  resource  to  promote  development. 


During  the  past  year,  63  new  economic 
snd  community  development  projects  were 
undertaken  In  41  countries,  and  120  proj- 
ects were  continued,  for  a  total  at  179  proj- 
ects in  es  countries  providing  food  to  13 
million  people. 

Typical  activities  being  carried  on  under 
tbese  projects  are: 

In  Bolivia,  workers  and  eampeslnos  are 
constructing  schools,  roads,  iirlgatlon  canals, 
sewage  systems,  sanitary  units,  and  water 
supply  systems:  In  Korea,  works  projects  are 
being  expanded  to  employ  more  than  250,000 
workers  engaged  In  land  raclamatlon  and 
farm  Improvement,  farmland  rearrangement, 
reforestation,  feeder  road  cdostructlon,  and 
flood  control. 

A  most  significant  change  In  the  donation 
program  has  been  occxirring  In  the  title  III 
programs.  In  the  response  by  the  registered 
voluntary  agencies  and  our  AID  missions  to 
the  challenge  to  use  food  ralber  than  merely 
to  dispense  It.  This  Is  In  accord  with  the 
congressional  mandate  In  the  1964  extension 
of  Public  Law  480  which  provided  that  title 
in  food  should  be  "*  •  •  41rected  toward 
community  and  other  self-help  activities  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need 
for  such  assistance."  The  worldwide  re- 
sptHise  has  exceeded  our  mott  optimistic  ex- 
pectations. In  areas  large  and  small,  \u-ban 
and  rural.  In  every  part  of  the  less  developed 
world,  many  thousands  of  people  have  begun 
to  use  the  energy  the  food  provides,  together 
with  other  resovirces.  In  activities  designed 
to  eliminate  their  need  for  food  assistance. 

This  change  In  policy  gave  the  "go"  sign 
to  the  voluntary  agencies  to  use  the  food 
given  to  hungry  people  to  do  more  than  sat- 
isfy the  Inunedlate  pangs  of  hunger.  The  800 
non-Government  American  workers  abroad 
with  6.700  privately  employed  foreign  em- 
ployees, many,  many  thousands  of  volun- 
teers, and  hundreds  of  State  and  Federal, 
village,  and  town  ofBclals  oooperatlng  with 
oat  AID  missions,  have  cotQblned  to  Imple- 
ment this  new  direction.  Typical  reaulta 
include: 

In  India,  Church  World  Service  la  distrib- 
uting food  to  17,837  men  (representing  fam- 
ilies totaling  84,510  people)  engaged  in  such 
activities  as  digging  wells,  building  roads, 
and  repairing  school  buildings. 

About  13,000  workers  received  title  in  food 
from  Lutheran  World  Relief  during  1966  fear 
their  work  on  clearing  land  for  new  settle- 
ments in  Brazil  and  TanTOnla,  building  roads 
In  Chile,  constructing  dikes  and  playgrounds 
In  Taiwan,  and  reclaiming  tidal  land  In 
Korea.  In  each  case,  the  title  IH  food  waa 
given  to  the  workers  and  the  needed  cash 
wia  provided  by  Lutheran  World  Relief. 

CathoUc  ReUef  Services  Is  utilizing  title  m 
foods  In  many  self-help  projects  around  the 
world.  For  example.  In  Peru  projects  In- 
clude laying  pipe  for  water  systems,  school 
snd  road  construction;  In  Chile,  repairing 
roeds.  construction  of  smaU  bridges.  Irriga- 
tion and  drainage  ditches:  in  India,  building 
farm-to-market  access  ro«uls  and  bridges. 

It  will  also  be  under  title  n  of  the  new  act 
that  we  will  respond  to  re<iuests  for  emer- 
gency disaster  requests.  In  the  last  year 
•lone,  $38  million  worth  of  food  was  pro- 
vided to  meet  Si  dlsastera  recurring  around 
the  world. 

Any  discussion  of  the  donation  programs 
*ould  be  Incomplete  without  mentioning  the 
progress  of  stepped-up  school  feeding  activi- 
ties around  the  world.  Each  day  some  70 
million  children  receive  supplemenUl  food 
either  through  school.  Instltttlonal.  or  fam- 
Uy  feeding  programs.  Perhaps  the  most  dra- 
matic example  has  been  Ih,  the  Operation 
"Inos  program  in  lAtln  Antarlca,  where  tb» 
humber  ot  chUdr«i  fed  Increased  f*om  about 
4  mUUon  to  about  16  milUoa  over  a  span  o< 
•  years.  Moat  algnlflcanUy.  the  effort  has  led 
«>  greater  budget  aUocaUon»  by  Latin  . 


lean  countries  for  expanding  the  school  feed- 
ing programs,  and  resulted  In  better  school 
att«idano«  •■  well  as  better  school  p«r- 
formanoe. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  started  to 
shift  our  emphasis  from  Just  school  feeding 
toward  greater  efforts  to  reach  the  preschool 
child  In  medical  centers  and  maternity 
clinics,  because  of  our  growing  concern  ovw 
the  serious  effects  of  malnutrition  on  these 
youngsters  before  they  reach  school  age. 
During  the  past  year  %ia  million  of  AID 
funds  were  vised  to  fortify  nonfat  dry  milk 
with  vitamins  A  and  D  for  these  feeding  pro- 
grams. We  Intend  to  step  up  other  actlvlUes 
aimed  at  combatting  malnutrition  In  in- 
fants. Including  technical  assistance  and 
health  education,  as  well  aa  use  of  our  Invest- 
ment guarantee  authority  to  encourage  the 
American  food  processing  industry  to  under- 
take manufacture  abroad  of  formulated  in- 
fant food  meeting  proper  nutrltlonsa 
standards. 

As  you  know,  title  n  also  authorizes  mak- 
ing food  available  through  international 
organizations.  It  is  under  this  title  that 
we  have  encouraged  other  food-producing 
nations  to  share  to  a  greater  extent  In  food 
aid  throiigh  our  participation  In  the  world 
food  program,  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  UU. 
and  the  FAO.  For  the  past  3  calendar 
years,  1963-65.  the  program  has  operated  on 
an  experimental  basis.  In  this  period  the 
world  food  program  budget  totaled  $94  mil- 
lion. TTie  United  States  contributed  $40 
million  In  commodities  and  $10  million  In 
ocean  freight  and  cash.  The  program  has 
demonstrated  that  economic  development, 
child  feeding,  and  emergency  programs  utiliz- 
ing food  as  the  primary  resource  can  be  con- 
ducted successfully  by  a  multilateral  orga- 
nization. 

In  December  1965,  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly and  the  PAO  Conference  reviewed 
the  world  food  program's  accomplishments 
and  agreed  to  extend  the  program  with  a 
goal  for  the  upconxing  3  years,  1966-68.  of 
$276  million  In  commodities  and  the  cash 
necessary  to  move  them  and  to  administer 
the  program.  Again,  the  United  SUtes  of- 
fered to  match  the  amount  of  commodities 
made  available  by  other  countries.  The 
world  food  program  projects  are  the  same 
type  we  would  normally  carry  out  under  our 
title  n  bilateral  program.  By  participating 
In  the  world  food  program,  however,  we  are 
able  to  encourage  other  donors  to  share  In 
providing  the  needed  food  and  also  obtain 
a  bigger  breadbasket  of  more  different  com- 
modities for  such  programs.  Oxir  cash  con- 
tribution to  the  world  food  program  comes 
out  of  regular  AID  appropriations,  not  Public 
Law  480.  The  same  will  be  true  under  the 
new  legislation. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  crucial  Importance  of  the  longer  term 
authorization  proposed  In  the  legislation  be- 
fore you. 

As  we  move  from  surplus  disposal  to  shar- 
ing our  agricultural  productive  ability  when- 
ever It  beet  serves  our  national  Interest,  It 
Is  going  to  be  necessary  to  do  longer  term 
planning  and  longer  term  programing.  We 
win  need  to  look  ahead  as  to  requirements, 
so  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  be  prop- 
erly guided  In  making  production  goal  deci- 
sions. And  we  will  need  to  have  some  assur- 
ance that  the  temporary  food  gap>s  can  be 
Bupjjorted  while  the  developing  nations  carry 
through  their  longer  range  programs  of  agri- 
cultural developnaent. 

With  the  new  concepts  and  authority  of  the 
food  for  freedom  bill,  and  with  the  new 
emphasis  on  developing  agriculture  under 
oiir  foreign  assistance  progrson,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  provide  a  balanced  Input 
of  food  aid  with  technical  and  other  types 
of  assistance  that  can,  over  a  period  of  years, 
reduce  to  manageable  proportions  the  very 
serious  food  gap  confronting  the  world  today. 


A  NATIONAL  SHAME— THE  NEED 
FOR  HUMANE  TREATifENT  OP 
ANIMALS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcoro  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  its  Feb- 
ruary 17  edition,  issued  one  of  the  strong- 
est calls  yet  in  its  continuing  campaign 
for  laws  to  provide  for  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals. 

This  particular  editorial  waa  written 
in  reaction  to  the  shocking  article  re- 
cently published  by  Life  magazine  exjjos- 
ing  the  horrors  of  the  dog-stealing 
racket. 

The  Monitor's  efforts  are  a  bulwark  of 
this  campaign.  It  has  endorsed  my  own 
bill.  HJl.  5647,  to  provide  for  hunume 
treatment  of  animals  used  in  federally 
financed  scientific  research.  It  also  en- 
dorses US..  12488  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poacx], 
which  would  provide  protection  from 
thefts  of  animals. 

The  Monitor's  perstBtent  appeals  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation  deserve  a 
strong,  prompt,  and  affirmative  response 
from  the  Congress.  I  am  glad  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  these  elo- 
quent words  published  by  this  outstand- 
ing newspaper. 

A  NanoN ai.  Rit*m» 

The  need  for  reform  In  all  phases  ot  ani- 
mal experimentation  Is  at  last  making  Its 
Impact  on  the  American  conscience.  A  re- 
cent series  of  pictures  in  Life  magazine. 
"Concentration  Camps  for  Dogs."  powerfully 
dramatized  this  need.  Shown  are  dogs,  cats, 
pigeons,  skunks,  and  raccoons,  crowded  Into 
filthy  cratee  too  small  to  permit  standing: 
heavily  chained  and  emaciated  dogs  too  weak 
to  crawl  to  the  stale  bread  and  frozen  entrails 
that  comprise  the  only  food  in  sight;  sick 
and  hopelees-eyed  puppies  chained  to  boxes, 
with  only  a  frozen  pan  of  water  nearby;  a 
dog  frozen  to  death  In  Its  box.  A  hxmiane 
society  raid  reecued  28  of  the  worst  cases. 
Some  76  dogs  remained. 

This  is  a  sample  of  what  goes  on  in  many 
such  compounds  all  over  the  United  States. 
To  cash  In  on  the  need  of  experimental  lab- 
oratories for  almost  3  million  dogs  a  year, 
"dog  dealers"  buy  dogs  and  other  small  ani- 
mals wherever  they  can.  These,  most  of 
them  strayed  or  stolen  pets,  are  eventually 
sold  to  laboratorlee.  where  they  often  fare  no 
better  than  they  did  with  the  dealers. 

Who  are  guUty?  The  thieves?  The  dealers? 
The  laboratories  that  buy  animals  which  are 
obviously  -  lost  or  stolen  pets?  Wantonly 
cruel  laboratory  operators?  Of  course.  But 
guUty  alao  are  people  who  avail  themselves 
of  benefits  from  medical  research  but  clqee 
their  eyes  to  Its  abuses  and  demand  no  re^ 
form;  indifferent  or  reluctant  legislators  and 
executives:  individuals  who  are  too  sensitive 
to  read  shocking  expose  but  too  busy  to 
write  their  legislators;  individuals  who  are 
able  to  back  their  convictions  with  money 
and  fall  to  do  so. 

There  are  already  pending  In  Congreea 
a  number  of  bUla  that  would  do  much  to* 
ward  correcting  theee  abusea,  notably  the 
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FcMce  bUl.  HJt.  124M.  and  the  CUrk-Cleve- 
Und  combination.  S.  1071  and  HH.  6«47. 
Passage  depends  on  the  people.  No  one 
knowing  the  grisly  facta  has  the  light  to 
say  "Disgraceful,"  who  does  not  also  have 
the  gtunptlon  to  write  to  his  legislators  In 
Washington. 


"DESPOILER8  OP  DEMOCRACY" 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  .  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent 
article  appeared  recently  In  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  written  by  Vera  Olaser 
of  the  North  ^American  Newspaper  Alli- 
ance. The  article  concerns  the  book, 
"DespoUers  of  Democracy."  written  by 
crack  Investigative  reporter.  Clark  R. 
Mollenhoff  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune. 

As  the  article  points  out,  "DespoUers 
of  Democracy"  is  a  "whodunit  peopled 
with  real-life  types." 

I  can  understand  a  spokesman  for  the 
Democrat  National  Committee  telling  a 
reporter  he  had  never  heard  of  the  book. 
I  think  I  can  assure  him  that  he  will 
hear  a  great  deal  more  about  the  book 
before  next  November.  To  understand 
why,  I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues ; 
OOP  Bras  MoLLKMHorr  Book  as  Campaign 

DOCtrXKMT 

(By  Vera  Olaser) 

WASRTifOTOM,  D.C. — ^Republicans  are  hug- 
ging a  political  atomic  bomb,  and  trying  to 
figure  how  to  use  it  with  the  most  devastat- 
ing effect  In  the  elections  of  1966  and  1968. 

A  new  book  on  corruption  In  Government 
written  by  crack  Investigative  reporter  Clark 
R.  Mollenhoff,  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  has  become  "must"  reading  for 
the  OOP  and  promises  to  become  a  campaign 
document. 

"DespoUers  of  Democracy"  Is  a  whodunit 
peopled  with  real  life  types  like  President 
Johnson.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  Bobby  Baker,  and  Walter  Jenkins. 
The  scandals  and  dishonesty  It  portrays  with 
alarming  detail  touch  the  defense  program, 
foreign  aid,  security  procedures,  and  the 
White  House. 

rr'S    CALLKO    BTXMWINDBI 

"Ifs  a  stemwlnder,"  said  California  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Wn.soN,  chairman  of  the  OOP 
congressional  committee.  He  said  he  Is  try- 
ing to  g«t  a  group  rate. 

Wn.aoM's  committee  also  rushed  into  print 
with  a  widely  distributed  two-page  blurb  on 
the  book,  complete  with  a  cartoon  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  slamming  the  door  on  a  closet  full 
of  grinning  skeletons  labeled  "TFX  Case." 
"Otepka  Case."  and  "Blllle  Sol  BBtes." 

Mollenhoff.  a  P\Ultzer  Prize  winner,  based 
the  book  largely  on  sworn  testimony  given  to 
congressional  probers.  He  lets  the  political 
chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Some  hit  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
notably  on  stockpile  prollteerlng,  but  the 
evidence  of  collusion,  arrogance,  and  false- 
hood during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations is  telling  enough  to  turn 
Democratic  hairs  gray. 

It  is  understood  that  MoUenhoff's  pub- 
lisher, Doubleday  ft  Co.,  gave  the  manuscript 
a  thorough  legal  check  before  releasing  It. 


Senator  Jobm  J.  Wn.MAM».  Republican,  of 
Delaware,  who  kept  the  Bobby  Baker  Investi- 
gation alive  long  after  the  administration 
tried  to  quash  it,  calls  the  book  "a  master- 
piece which  should  be  required  reading  for 
every  public  official,  regardless  of  pwrty." 

Representative  John  Ashbkook,  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio,  devoured  it  on  a  plane  re- 
turning from  Rhodesia,  called  it  "more  eye- 
opening  than  the  trip,"  then  spoke  out  on 
the  house  floor:  "Clark  Mollenhoff  has  per- 
formed a  great  service  for  America.  I  doubt 
that  he  wUl  get  many  prises  in  Washington 
for  what  he  has  to  say  about  people  who 
take  public  service  as  a  mandate  for  personal 
power." 

DISTKIBT7TB    COPIES 

Senator  Mtlwahd  Bocpson  (Republican,  of 
Wyoming) ,  dispatched  copies  to  newspaper 
editors,  radio,  and  television  commentators 
throughout  Wyoming.  South  DakoU's  Karl 
MuNDT  praised  it  In  bis  newsletter.  Maine's 
MAROAsrr  Chass  Smfth.  Is  distributing  gift 
copies. 

"The  big  lie  is  being  used  through  massive 
public  relations  to  deceive  the  public  and 
Congress  and  to  stifle  dissent  against  this 
consensus,"  charged  Iowa  Representative 
H.  R.  OaoAS.  Re  recommended  the  book  to 
"every  American  concerned  about  many 
things  going  wrong  in  our  Government." 

Carl  Shipley,  OOP  chairman  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  fired  off  a  letter  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  Republican  State 
chieftains,  urging  them  to  quote  from  the 
book  in  the  19M  campaign. 

JVBT   BXQfO    SaOXMlHT   OrTT 

"Unfortunately,  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  Novemt>er  1963,  occurred  at 
a  point  In  history  when  all  of  these  matters 
were  Just  being  brought  out  in  the  press," 
Shipley  wrote,  "and  they  were  all  set  aside 
or  deferred. 

"In  addition,  the  Nation's  press  has  appar- 
ently not  wanted  to  get  Into  matters  em- 
barrassing to  the  memory  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  or  its  successor,  the  Johnson 
administration,  since  It  might  Imply  some 
criticism  of  Kennedy  at  a  time  when  he  was 
being  characterized  as  a  martyr  and  con- 
verted into  a  myth  bigger  than  life." 

Of  48  reviews  of  the  book  in  major  news 
media,  all  were  favorable  except  one  which 
criticized  Mollenhoff  for  not  coming  up  with 
solutions  for  the  corruption  he  exposed. 

TMB    PINAL    PAaAORAPM 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  book  Mollen- 
hoff warns:  "If  the  public  doesn't  care  about 
Its  Congress — or  doesn't  show  that  it  cares — 
and  if  It  continues  to  shrug  its  shoulders  over 
arrogant  administration  and  shoddy  favor- 
itism, as  well  as  outright  corruption,  then 
one  day  the  house  of  democracy  may  fall. 
For,  in  the  end.  the  responsibility  for  good 
government  rests  with  the  people.  America 
will  get  as  good  a  government  as  Americans 
demand." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  said  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
book. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  WILLIAM  S.  RICH- 
ARDSON TO  BE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OP 
THE  HAWAn  STATE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mf.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am 
happy  to  announce  that  a  former  class- 


mate of  mine  at  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii, William  S.  Ricliardson,  has  been 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Richardson 
is  presently  Lieutenant  Govemw  of  Ha- 
waii. 

The  appointment  was  made  by  Gov. 
John  A.  Bums,  who,  in  describing  the 
qualifications  of  the  new  chief  justice 
said: 

By  temperament,  by  his  professional  and 
educational  t>ackground  and  by  his  hlstcnlcal 
family  ties.  Bill  Richardson  is  most  admirably 
fitted  to  head  up  our  court  system. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  a  practicing  at- 
torney in  Honolulu  from  1946  to  1962, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  second  high- 
est post  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
State  government.  He  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Hawaii  Bar  Association,  and 
is  also  an  active  member  of  many  com- 
munity and  civic  organizations. 

The  new  chief  justice's  lineage  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  alll — chiefs— of 
ancient  Hawaii,  and  his  family  has  been 
associated  with  th?  court  system  of  the 
Islands  since  the  days  of  the  Hawaiian 
monarachy  in  the  mid-19th  century. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  add  my  own 
hearty  congratulations  to  those  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii  as  Bill  Richardson  dons 
his  judicial  robes.  I  know  that  he  will 
meet  the  challenges  of  his  new  post  with 
great  credit  and  honor. 


TENTH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  IN- 
DEPENDENCE OP  MORCx::co 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Morocco.  On  this  im- 
portant day  for  the  Independent  mon- 
archy situated  on  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  Africa,  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
warmest  felicitations  to  King  Hassan  n 
and  the  people  of  Morocco. 

Independence  day  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  new  as  well  as  old  members  of 
the  world's  community  of  nations.  It 
provides  all  with  an  opportunity  to  pon- 
der the  national  events  of  the  past  while 
evaluating  the  national  exigencies  of  the 
present.  Although  Morocco's  independ- 
ence as  a  constitutional  monarchy  dates 
back  but  a  few  years  its  history  goes  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians. 

Morocco  today  is  recognized  as  being  a 
progressive  country,  a  status  it  has 
achieved  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
King  Hassan  n,  who  has  implemented 
many  of  Morocco's  economic  and  political 
programs. 

Morocco  has  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  Is  elected  directly  by  the 
people  and  an  upper  Chamber  of  Coim- 
cilors  which  Is  elected  by  members  of 
local  civil  and  religious  authorities  and 
such  groups  as  trade  unions,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  anniversary  of 
Morocco's  independence,  I  join  my  col- 
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leagues  In  saluting  the  people  of  Morocco 
and  their  King  and  wishing  them  ever- 
Increasing  prosperity. 


MORE  HX7NGARIAN8  JAILED 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Recokd  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey?  1 1 

There  was  no  objection]  I 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
we  will  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  which  for  the 
first  time  clearly  and  irrevocably  exposed 
the  myth  that  a  free  nation  can  swjcept 
communism  as  its  permanent  system  of 
government  and  shook  forever  the  mono- 
lith of  communism. 

During  the  past  3  year^,  the  Commu- 
nist Kadar  government,  still  based  on 
the  presence  of  85,000  Russian  troops  In 
Hungary  rather  than  popular  accept- 
ance, has  coined  a  new  slogan:  "Who  is 
not  against  us  is  with  us."  This  was  to 
keep  the  Hungarian  economy  and  to  fight 
passive  resistance;  and  oeitain  conces- 
sions were  made  in  the  field  of  travel  and 
even  an  agreement  with  the  Vatican  was 
signed  in  1964.  Many  Americans  believed 
that  this  relationship  would  result  in  a 
further  expansion  of  the  very  limited 
rights  Hungarians  imdtfr  Commiinlst 
domination  now  enjoy. 

However,  despite  these  concessions  the 
basis  of  Communist  power  and  terror  in 
Hungary  did  not  abate.  The  onerous 
one-party  system,  the  suppression  of  free 
criticism  and  the  signs  of  any  opposition, 
combined  with  the  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic system  based  on  the  exploitation 
of  the  individual,  and  Intoilerable  restric- 
tions on  the  freedom  of  religious  instruc- 
tion are  renewed  at  an  inoreasing  rate  of 
severity. 

The  Commimlst  Party  newspaper, 
Nepszabadsag,  reported  on  February  18, 
1966,  what  our  correspondents  and  reli- 
able informants  have  been  telling  us  for 
the  past  4  weeks:  Stalinist  methods  are 
again  used  to  break  any  possible  nuclei 
of  dissent  in  Hungary,  and  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  patriots  are  again  fill- 
ing the  Jails  In  an  attempt  by  the  regime 
to  forestall  a  possible  uprising  by  the  dis- 
contented and  disillusioned  populace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wrath  at  the  Commu- 
nist political  policy  is  descending  on  very 
distinct  groups  in  Hungary  as  a  warning 
to  the  man  in  the  street  not  to  think  any 
thoughts  of  freedom  posslbUity  or  liber- 
ation. The  first  group  is  composed  of 
those  who  in  1956  have  averred  actively 
their  faith  in  the  democratic  system  of 
government.  In  Hungarian  independence 
from  dominance  of  world  communism, 
and  in  the  rise  of  the  Individual  over  thq^ 
collectlvlst  society.  That  year  people 
who  played  a  role  in  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution—perhaps not  with  »  gun  in  their 
^d,  for  the  fate  of  those  was  worse 
than  a  few  years  in  jail— at  least  as 
members  of  the  revolutionary  councils 
and  other  organizations  which  sprang  up 
during  the  few  glorious  days  of  the  Hun- 
earlan  flght  for  freedom,  were  tried  by 
temporal   courts   of    the    Russian-con- 


trolled regime.  They  lingered  in  prison 
anywhere  from  4  to  7  years  and  were 
finally  released.  Yet  the  regime  could 
not  long  tolerate  them.  "Hie  free  assist- 
ance of  those  who  cannot  be  bribed  or 
bnAen,  the  secret  fear  of  the  regime  that 
the  10th  anniversary  might  see  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  1956  events,  led  them  to  take 
precautionary  measures  of  rounding  up 
hundreds  of  these  people  in  the  past  2 
months,  putting  them  behind  the  bars  in 
order  to  deprive  the  discontented  masses 
of  any  leadership.  The  guilt  of  these 
people  consists  solely  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  think  freely,  that  they  hold 
different  concepts  of  state  and  society 
as  their  ideal,  hardly  new  crimes,  accord- 
ing to  the  Communist  code  of  Hungary. 
We,  as  Americans  who  as  early  as  our 
War  of  Independence  fought  against  star 
chfonber  proceedings,  ex  post  facto 
laws,  cannot  help  but  feel  the  strongest 
feelings  of  disgust  and  abomination 
when  hearing  of  these  contemptible  pro- 
cedures ;  and,  as  representatives  of  a  free 
and  democratic  country,  we  are  raising 
our  voice  of  condemnation  of  such  meas- 
ures by  the  Communist  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment, being  sure  that  politicians, 
educators,  and  all  parts  of  democratic 
leadership  in  the  world  which  care  for 
human  rights  share  our  feelings  and  will 
want  to  join  in  expressing  the  same. 

The  second  group  arrested  is  a  Catho- 
lic lay  group,  Regnum  Marlanum,  which 
has  been  in  existence  in  Himgary  well 
over  150  years.  This  was  never  a  politi- 
cal group  but  a  group  concerned  with 
religious  inspiration  and  salvation  for 
the  individual  wanting  to  save  his  soul 
and  for  the  society  in  which  the  individ- 
ual has  to  survive.  It  shows  clearly  that 
the  present  masters  cannot  tolerate  the 
free  religious  spirit,  that  they  must  break 
spiritual  resistance  to  totalitarian  plans 
in  order  to  feel  even  halfway  secure.  It 
shows  the  futility  of  ideological  coex- 
istence with  communism  or  even  the  Im- 
possibility of  any  ideological  dialog  as 
long  as  one  side  Ls  treated  to  Jail  sen- 
tences for  trying  to  answer  the  argu- 
ments of  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  supposed  to  be  an 
era  for  human  rights  and  national  self- 
determination.  Many  new  nations  arose, 
and  concern  for  human  rights  has  be- 
come not  only  a  problem  for  interna- 
tional and  constitutional  lawyers,  but 
the  world  as  well.  Yet  what  do  we  see 
in  Hungary?  We  see  a  thousand-year- 
old  nation,  with  a  rich  history,  occupied 
by  foreign  military  troops  which  came 
as  Invaders  to  the  country.  We  see  a 
country  ruled  by  a  foreign-imposed  elite 
which  has  ruined  Hungarian  agriculture 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  Hungarian  in- 
dustrial establishment,  and  aroused  the 
quiet  contempt  of  its  citizens.  We  see 
the  Hungarian  people  being  deprived  of 
basic  human  rights,  living  in  a  police 
state  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  of 
whimsical  laws,  suffering  under  economic 
deprivation  and  deprived  of  the  Ood- 
glven  right  of  individual  freedom  in  a 
totalitarian  society. 

I  believe  it  would  be  our  duty  and  ob- 
ligation to  protest  this  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  and  make  our  attempts  to  build 
bridges  to  these  nations  dependent  upon 
their  increased  observations  of  human 
rights  and  individual  freedoms. 


HIOH  INTEREST  RATES  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Textis  [Mr.  Patman]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
country  is  today  in  a  grave  period  in  its 
history. 

As  we  meet  here  this  afternoon,  more 
than  200,000  American  boys  are  in  Viet- 
nam. Thousands  more  are  being  drsifted 
every  month. 

These  fighting  men,  their  parents, 
their  wives,  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies are  being  called  upon  for  tremen- 
dous sacrifices.  Many  will  give  their 
lives  before  this  conflict  is  resolved. 

On  the  homef  ront,  labor  is  being  asked 
to  restrain  its  wage  demands.  Business 
is  being  requested  to  hold  back  price 
increases.  Taxes  are  being  reimposed  on 
some  areas  of  the  economy.  Other  sacri- 
fices will  be  necessary  in  coming  months 
to  meet  the  crisis  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people.  I  am 
convinced,  are  willing  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  meet  our  commitments 
to  freedom. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  these  burdens  and  these  sacri- 
fices be  shared  equitably  through  our 
economy.  We  must  not  be  guilty  of  es- 
tablishing policy  which  allows  one  group 
to  profiteer  from  the  war  while  other 
Individuals  and  groups  sacrifice  heav- 
ily— even  to  the  point  of  giving  up  their 
lives. 

As  the  coimtry  lias  moved  to  a  war- 
time footing  in  recent  months,  one  ele- 
ment of  the  economy — ^that  area  tied  up 
with  banking  and  monetary  policy — has 
gone  about  with  a  "business  as  usual"  or 
more  correctly  a  "profit  as  usual"  atti- 
tude. 

The  demands  of  the  Nation's  financial 
community,  as  echoed  through  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  have  given  no  rec- 
ognition to  our  serious  war  situation. 
The  big  banks  have  demanded  their 
poimd  of  flesh,  suid  the  war  be  damned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action  of  December  6  in  raising 
Interest  rates  was  nothing  more  than  a 
coldblooded  move  to  place  Wall  Street 
in  a  position  to  take  the  maximum  profit 
from  the  Nation's  wartime  expenditures. 
This  action,  taken  by  a  bare  4-to-3  ma- 
jority of  the  Board,  was  a  move  toward 
war  profiteering  in  its  most  naked  and 
ugly  form. 

This  excerpt  from  the  respected  Illi- 
nois Business  Review  published  by  the 
University  of  Illinois,  states  the  case  of 
the  December  6  Federal  Reserve  action 
succinctly: 

As  an  Issue  of  profiteering  •  •  •  the  ob- 
jections had  just  as  much  force  as  they  do 
with  respect  to  an  increase  In  the  price  of 
aluminum  or  any  other  commodity.  The 
prize  of  the  lenders'  victory  is  the  extra 
Increment  of  Income  which  will  be  received 
from  all  the  i>eople  who  must  borrow  to  do 
the  things  they  want  to  do.  The  latter  Issue, 
by  all  reports,  was  never  raised,  either  In  the 
Fed's  own  deliberations  or  In  the  contro- 
versy with  the  administration.  There  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  gentlemen's  agreement  not 
to  mention  the  mtindane  matters  of  dollar 
gains   to   the    banking   Industry   or   of    tta 
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eonalstent    lobbying   effort*   to   attain   tbls 
result. 

To  hide  the  profiteering  motives,  the 
Federal  Reserre  Bo«ird  has  attempted  to 
cloak  ita  moves  behind  the  respectable 
mantle  of  fighting  Inflation.  This  ex- 
cuse has  fooled  exactly  no  one. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  raised  Interest  rates  on  time 
deposits  by  37  V'a  percent  as  anti-inflation 
action?  We  all  know  that  this  move 
enabled  the  big  banks  to  hold  on  to  $16.5 
billion  in  certiflcates  of  deposit  which 
they  were  afraid  would  not  be  renewed. 

These  are  high  powered  dollars,  creat- 
ing reserves  on  which  the  banks  can 
make  loans  on  a  ratio  of  25  to  1.  Can 
anyone  claim  that  this  is  antl-lnflatlon- 
ary?  Of  course,  this  has  just  the  oppo- 
site effect.  It  pours  gasoline  on  the  fires 
of  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  serious  economist  or 
monetary  expert  accepts  the  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  tale  that  the  December  6 
action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  inflation. 
The  Board's  action  In  raising  the  dis- 
count rate — the  wholesale  cost  of 
money — by  12y2  percent  and  the  time 
deposit  rates  by  22.2  percent  and  37 '4 
percent  was  simply  the  cold,  calculated 
response  to  the  big  banks'  desire  for  more 
profits. 

Such  an  action  would  have  been  a 
sorry  piece  of  public  policy  at  any  time. 
All  of  us  in  this  body  know  full  well  that 
high  Interest  rates  hit  hardest  at  low- 
income  and  middle-income  families,  the 
small  businessman  and  the  farmer — in 
short,  the  group  that  can  least  afford  to 
pay  more.  But  this  time  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  move  has  some  added 
implications.  Frankly,  the  action  has 
the  smell  of  war  profiteering.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  it  comes  while  the 
country  is  being  asked  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  to  fight  communism  in  south- 
east Asia. 

The  big  banks'  desire  for  higher  profits 
has  placed  a  heavy  new  burden  on  fight- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  has  increased 
the  cost  of  every  item  which  will  be  used 
In  that  war.  It  has  skyrocketed  the  cost 
of  financing  the  billions  of  dollars  which 
must  be  poured  into  this  war.  Already 
this  year,  the  administration  has  asked 
for  a  special  supplemental  approprlatlcm 
of  $12.8  billion  to  finance  Vietnam  op- 
erations Just  for  one  year.  Next  ytSLT  the 
cost  may  be  double  that  flgtire. 

Every  single  dollar  that  must  go  Into 
this  war  will  cost  more  because  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  December  6  ac- 
tion and  the  desire  of  the  banks  for 
bigger  and  bigger  profits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rising  Interest  costs 
threaten  to  make  the  Vietnam  war  the 
most  expensive  military  operation  in  the 
history  of  the  country  considering  the 
number  of  men  and  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial committed  to  that  area.  Unless  we 
can  reverse  the  trend  of  these  Interest 
costs,  we  will  place  a  fantastically  heavy 
burden  of  debt  on  the  backs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  These  urmecessary  Interest 
costs  will  be  paid  for  years  and  years  by 
futiire  generations. 

Only  2  weeks  ago.  the  House,  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  passed  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  so  that  our  veterans  fighting  in  Viet- 


nam might  have  some  of  the  same  boie- 
flts  aflorded  our  fighting  men  in  earher 
military  actions.  I  supported  that  bOl  as 
I  have  all  veterans  legislation  since  the 
bonus  for  World  War  I  veterans.  But. 
Mr.  i^jeaker.  this  OX  bill  may  be  an  empty 
bag  of  benefits  picked  clean  by  the  Wall 
Street  bankers. 

When  these  veterans  return,  they  will 
find  that  the  cost  of  everything  has  gone 
up,  thanics  to  tiigber  interest  rates.  They 
will  find  that  the  new  house  they 
plaimed  to  buy  with  a  OI  loan  has  in- 
creased in  cost,  if  it  Is  available  at  all. 
They  will  find  that  the  cost  of  education 
has  risen  as  schools  struggle  to  pay  the 
mounting  Interest  costs  on  construction 
and  other  debts.  The  returning  veteran, 
like  all  Americans,  will  share  in  paying 
the  massive  interest  charges  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  This  year  the  total  interest 
bill  in  the  Federal  budget  is  estimated  at 
nearly  $13  billion,  and  the  cost  is  still 
rising. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  allowing  the 
lenders  to  impose  a  heavy  new  debt  on 
the  backs  of  the  very  men  who  are  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  today.  Unless  our  cur- 
rent policies  are  reversed,  high  interest 
rates  will  be  a  cruel  welcome  home  gift 
to  the  thousands  of  American  servicemen 
now  in  Vietnam. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  serious 
situation  which  is  facing  our  Federal 
Government's  effort  to  finance  its  oper- 
ation at  this  hour.  Much  of  the  story 
is  going  unreported  in  the  press.  But 
let  me  assure  you  that  we  are  at  a  critical 
crossroads  in  the  financial  affairs  of  our 
country. 

The  December  6  action  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  still  reverberating 
throughout  our  economy.  Its  full  effects 
are  Just  beginning  to  be  felt  at  all  levels. 
These  rising  interest  rates  have  put 
severe  pressure  on  every  item  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government  from  the  war 
in  Vietnam  to  the  school  lunch  program. 
Already  it  has  forced  increases  in  the 
interest  rates  charged  on  Federal  hous- 
ing programs,  including  churches,  hos- 
pitals, and  school  buildings. 

Short-term  financing  through  Treas- 
ury bills  has  gone  to  an  alltime  high, 
yielding  over  5  percent.  These  rates  have 
been  steadily  pushed  upward  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  actions  which  have 
extended  over  the  past  year. 

Now  there  is  serious  talk  of  an  on- 
slaught against  the  statutory  limit  of 
4  !4 -percent  on  long-term  Government 
obligations.  The  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation opened  this  new  effort  against 
the  4 '/i -percent  celling  in  October  when 
its  delegates,  meeting  in  Chicago,  called 
for  outright  abolishment  of  this  interest 
rate  benchmark. 

The  loss  of  the  statutory  limit  on  long- 
term  securities  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take. It  would  open  the  floodgates  on 
never-ending  rounds  of  interest  rate  in- 
creases in  all  areas  of  the  economy.  It 
would  be  a  sledge-hammer  blow  frc»n 
which  the  country  would  never  recover. 
Remove  the  4  Vi -percent  ceiling  and  the 
United  States  will  be  forever  a  high  in- 
terest rate  nation.  We  would  then  find 
ourselves  in  an  economic  situation  not 
unlike  that  of  nations  in  South  America 
and  other  sections  of  the  world  where 


10,  20,  and  even  30  percent  interest  is 
everyday  fare  and  economic  stagnatko 
is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  could 
never  finance  a  Great  Society  program, 
much  less  a  war  In  Vietnam,  without 
wrecking  the  entire  economy  and  throw- 
ing millions  of  people  back  to  a  welfare 
subsistence. 

The  4^4 -percent  ceiling  was  set  by 
Congress  in  1918 — in  another  wartime 
period — by  an  administration  deter- 
mined to  fight  a  war  without  completely 
bankrupting  the  coimtry.  It  has  sur- 
vived many  onslaughts  by  the  New  York 
financial  interests  in  its  almost  half  a 
century  on  the  statute  books. 

I  remember  that  in  1959  aivd  1960  the 
Republican  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
came  to  Congress  pleading  the  bankers' 
case  for  an  increase  in  the  statutory  ceil- 
ing. Congress  turned  down  their  de- 
mands and  preserved  the  4  Vi  percent  and 
thereby  saved  the  Nations  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars.  I  remember  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  fight  against  the  in- 
terest rate  Increase  was  carried  by  the 
then  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyiulon  B. 
Johnson. 

Congress  must  once  again  speak  out 
against  Junking  the  4  Vi -percent  ceiling. 
We  must  let  it  be  known  that  we  will  not 
abdicate  our  responsibility  and  abandon 
long-term  Government  financing  to  the 
high  interest  lobby. 

Nothing  could  injure  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam  more  or  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain prosperity  at  home  than  to  allow  a 
runaway  inflation  in  interest  rates.  And 
raising  the  4 'A -percent  celling  would  be 
just  that — runaway  Interest  rate  Infla- 
tion. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  do  more 
than  just  mali>taln  the  status  quo.  Al- 
ready long-term  Government  bonds  are 
selling  below  par  and  bringing  the  high- 
est 3rlelds  since  the  early  1920's.  The  sit- 
uation is  serious.  This  excerpt  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  a  few  days  ago 
lUustrates  what  is  happening: 

Dealers  noted  that  long-term  Treastcry 
b<mds  were  at  their  lowest  prices  and  highest 
yields  In  more  than  40  years.  The  Treas- 
ury's key  4^s  of  1987-92  didn't  have  any 
counterpart  issue  outstanding  diulng  the 
hlgh-lntereat  period  oX  late  19£9  and  early 
1960.  Specialists  said  one  would  have  to  go 
back  to  the  1920*8  to  find  a  yield  approxi- 
mately 4.50  percent  from  a  Treasury  bond 
running  for  more  than  29  years.  Treasury 
bonds  in  the  1920's,  they  noted,  were  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  happening  is  ob- 
vious. The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  led 
by  its  Chairman.  William  McChesney 
Martin,  is  refusing  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment bond  market.  By  this  device, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  thumbing 
Its  nose  at  the  Congress  decision  to  hold 
the  long-term  interest  rate  at  4V2  percent 
and  Is  thereby  placing  billions  of  dollars 
of  added  burden  on  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

The  Congress  should  not  allow  this  to 
continue.  We  should  require  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  support  its  own 
Government's  securities.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  present  attitude  and  ac- 
tions are  nothing  less  than  willful  sabo- 
tage of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  finance  the 
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Vietnam  war  effort  and  a  t>ack-door  veto 
over  domestic  progrsons. 

Mr.  Martin  is  a  clever  man  who  twists 
and  turns  whenever  these  fcu:t8  are 
called  to  his  attention.  He  has  in  re- 
cent months  contended  that  rising  in- 
terest rates  are  necessary  in  a  wartime 
situation.  This,  even  far  Mr.  Martin, 
has  to  be  one  of  the  most  misleading 
statements  of  the  year. 

It  is  not  necessary,  as  Mr.  Martin 
argues,  to  raise  interest  rates  during 
wartime.  I  call  attention  to  the  period 
from  1939  to  1951  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  cooperating  with  two  Presi- 
dents, kept  interest  rates  on  long-term 
Government  obligations  at  2V2.  percent. 
This  is  a  fact  which  Mr.  Martin  does  not 
like  to  face. 

Throughout  World  War  II  this  2%- 
percent  rate  was  maintained.  This  was 
in  a  time  when  we  were  shooting  away  a 
quarter  billion  dollars  a  day  on  the  battle- 
field. The  country  should  be  thankful 
that  the  long-term  interest  rate  was  kept 
at  2  '/2  percent  during  this  war  which  so 
heavily  taxed  the  total  resources  of  the 
Nation.  If  we  hsMl  not  had  such  en- 
lightened monetary  policies,  we  would 
today  be  facing  a  national  debt  of  many 
billions  of  dollars  larger. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  the 
country  could  accomplish  In  World  War 
n  in  the  field  of  monetary  policy  it  can 
accomplish  today  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
There  is  no  reason,  outside  of  the  greedy 
grasp  for  wartime  profits,  to  raise  inter- 
est rates  at  this  time.  We  did  not  betray 
our  fighting  men  in  World  War  n  with 
round  after  round  of  Interest  rate  In- 
creases, and  we  should  hot  betray  our 
men  in  the  Vietnam  swamps  and  Jungles. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, and  middle  of  the  readers  to  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  our  monetary  policy. 
I  urge  you  not  to  take  the  word  of  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin  as  gospel;  in 
my  book  he  is  a  false  prophet.  The 
situation  is  too  serious  and  too  much 
is  at  stake  to  allow  Mr.  Martin  to  dictate 
policy  in  this  area.  The  crisis  Is  too 
serious  to  he  left  to  the  whims  and  wishes 
of  Wall  Street.  We  in  Congress  must 
face  our  constitutional  reBponslbillty  in 
this  vital  area  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  seriousness  of 
the  monetary  situation,  I  suggest  they 
take  a  look  at  the  Presidetit's  new  budget. 
On  page  140  of  the  budget,  you  will  find 
that  already  Mr.  Martinis  action  of  De- 
cember 6  has  added  $750  million  to  the 
interest  charges  on  the  national  debt  for 
I  1967.  That  is  the  estimate  at  the  cur- 
\  < ''nt  money  market  rates  and,  as  we  all 
^know,  this  market  Is  going  up  daily. 
Mr.  Martin's  newest  increase  brings  the 
total  interest  charge  on  the  national  debt 
to  almost  $13  billion  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
And  by  coincidence  this  figure  equals  al- 
most to  the  penny  the  money  being 
sought  by  President  Johnson  to  fight  the 
war  In  Vietnam  this  year. 

At  such  a  time,  it  is  tangle  that  $750 
million  extra  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
budget  Just  to  pay  Irtterest  charges. 
Imagine  what  this  sum  could  do  if  It 
«>uld  be  channeled  to  more  productive 
projects.    What  would   It  do  for  the 


school  lunch  program?  What  could  it 
do  for  rent  supplements,  for  the  REA 
program,  for  the  poverty  program,  for 
water  resources,  for  slum  clearances,  and 
for  a  multitude  of  other  projects?  Yet 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  dictates  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  administration 
that  this  $750  million  be  added  to  the 
budget  to  pay  new  interest  costs — to  pay 
the  bankers.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
this  money  would  be  better  spent  on  milk 
for  schoolchildren  than  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  bank  profits. 

But  these  new  interest  rate  figures, 
while  large,  may  be  insignificant  along- 
side the  new  increases  which  are  now 
being  planned  secretly  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Already  there  have  been 
published  reports  about  a  new  scheme  to 
once  again  increase  the  discount  rate 
and  for  other  manipulation  to  tighten 
the  country's  money  supply. 

There  should  be  no  question  about  the 
intentions  of  William  McChesney  Martin. 
Since  1951  when  Mr.  Martin  Joined  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  interest  rates 
have  gone  In  only  one  direction — up. 

The  following  table  showing  the  com- 
puted annual  Interest  rate  on  the  mar- 
ketable public  debt  clearly  Illustrates  the 
situation.  When  Mr.  Martin  came  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  1951.  the 
computed  annual  Interest  rate  on  the 
marketable  public  debt  was  1.981  per- 
cent; today,  after  15  years  of  Martin 
policy,  it  stands  at  3.890  percent,  an  in- 
crease of  96.5  percent. 

Computed  annual  interest  rate  on  the  public 
debt,  marketable  issues,  1939-Dec.  1965 
End  of  fiscal  year  or  month:  Total 

939 2.  626 

940 a.  493 

941 a.  413 

942 a.  228 

943 1.  822 

944 1.  726 

945 1.  718 

946 1.  778 

947 1.  871 

948 \1.  942 

949 a.  001 

960 1.  968 

951— 1.  881 

952 :.   a.  061 

953 2.  207 

954 a.  043 

966 a.  079 

95« a.  427 

967 a.  707 

968 a.  646 

959 a.  801 

980 8. 449 

961 .'  8.  063 

962 8.  286 

963 8. 426 

964 8.  669 

965,  June 8.800 

December 3.  890 

Soiu-ce:  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  1964.  and  Treasury  Bulletin, 
November  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  translate  these 
percentage  Increases  in  Interest  rates  into 
more  meaningfull  terms.  Since  1952  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  have  paid 
some  $60  billion  In  excess  Interest  costs. 
This  figure  is  based  on  the  level  of  Inter- 
est rates  existing  In  1952.  This  amounts 
to  almost  10  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  1965  and  more  than 
half — more  than  50  percent — of  the  esti- 
mated Federal  administrative  budget  for 
fiscal  1965.   I  need  not  dwell  on  the  many 


vital  programs  these  funds  could  be  In- 
vested in  if  they  did  not  have  to  be  paid 
out  in  higher  interest  rates. 

When  the  Martin  regime  took  over  In 
1951.  the  Nation's  taxpayers  were  paying 
$6  billion  in  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
Today,  15  years  later,  this  figure  has  sky- 
rocketed to  $13  billion.  In  each  of  the 
past  3  years,  Mr.  Martin  has  raised  the 
discount  rate  on  the  wholesale  cost  of 
money  to  the  banks. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  hope  that  Mr.  Martin  will  exer- 
cise voluntary  restraint.  If  we  allow 
him,  Mr.  Martin  will  lead  us  to  total  mon- 
etary disaster.  And  the  great  long  si- 
lence of  the  Congress  leads  Mr.  Martin 
to  believe  that  he  is  free  to  follow  this 
reckless  course. 

Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Congress  in  this  session  must  set  the 
record  straight.  In  the  next  few  days, 
I  plan  to  meet  with  our  "unofficial  steer- 
ing committee  to  maintain  the  4  "4 -per- 
cent Interest  rate."  As  you  know,  this 
committee  is  composed  of  87  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House.  I  plan  to  ask  the 
committee  to  consider  the  Introduction 
of  a  resolution  which  would  Include  these 
points  among  others: 

First.  That  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
rescind  its  order  of  December  6  and  re- 
turn the  discount  rate  to  4  percent. 

Second.  That  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives go  on  record  in  support  of  the 
4y4-percent  maximum  on  long-term 
Government  securities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  to  anyone 
in  this  Chamber  that  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  so  that  it  is  more 
responsive  to  the  people  and  to  the 
elected  represeptatlves  of  the  people.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this.  I  hope  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
act  on  this  legislation  soon. 

However,  today  I  address  myself  to  the 
need  for  an  immediate  and  emergency 
resolution  setting  forth  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  on  the  financial  issues  which 
caimot  wait.  All  of  us  know  we  are 
facing  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing 
ftmds  for  massive- military  expenditures 
in  southeast  Asia.  This  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  escape  us.  Therefore.  I  feel  it  Is 
imperative  that  we  take  action  now  that 
will  assure  that  we  can  finance  and  carry 
on  this  war  without  bankrupting  the  Na- 
tion through  skyrocketing  Interest  rates. 

We  should  strongly  consider  steps 
which  will  allow  the  coimtry  to  finance 
the  Vietnam  expenditures  on  a  formula 
comparable  to  that  used  in  World  War 
n,  when  interest  rates  on  long-term 
Government  securities  never  did  rise 
above  2^2  percent. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  are 
at  the  crossroads.  In  one  direction  we 
can  let  the  big  banks  and  their  willing 
ally,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  stoke  the 
fires  of  rising  interest  rates  in  wartime 
profiteering.  Or  we  can  take  a  more 
rational  and  sounder  position  which  will 
hold  Interest  rates  down  and  give  the 
Johnson  administration  the  ability  to  fi- 
nance the  Vietnam  conflict  within 
reasonable  monetary  limits  and  without 
Inflation. 

We  caimot  dodge  the  issue.  We  can- 
not dodge  our  responsibility.  The  coun- 
try Is  watching  and  waiting. 
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Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
onanlmous  oonsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  fMr.  Uilmah]  may  extend 
hia  remarks  atthla  p<rint  In  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  today  with  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  In 
emphasizing  the  danger  of  continued 
high  Interest  rates.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  outstanding  work  In 
bringing  to  Uie  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  folly  of  high  interest  poli- 
cies and  in  dtlng  the  terribly  high  cost 
that  it  imposes  on  our  economy  and  on 
each  of  our  citizens. 

During  the  past  15  years,  the  national 
debt  has  Increased  by  20  percent,  but 
during  the  same  period  the  interest  cost 
on  the  debt  has  gone  up  100  percent. 
Comparable  Increases  In  the  field  of  pri- 
vate credit  cost  the  American  consumer 
many  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 

Because  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
further  Increases  and  because  of  the  need 
for  Congress  to  reassert  its  constitutional 
authority  in  monetary  matters.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  on  March  1  which  would 
require  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  obtain  con- 
gressional confirmation  for  changes  in 
rates  of  discount.  Under  provisions  of 
the  bill,  the  Board  would  retain  the  flexi- 
bility to  make  changes,  but  without  con- 
gressional confirmation,  they  would  re- 
main in  effect  for  only  90  days.  Congress 
would  have  the  power  to  rescind  the 
Board's  action  at  any  time  during  the 
00-day  period. 

This  degree  of  congressional  control 
must  be  asserted  to  assure  that  the  na- 
tional monetary  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  do  not  conflict  with  the 
combined  economic  policies  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  national  administration. 

Again.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  all  of 
those  who  have  Joined  in  this  most  vital 
effort  to  maintain  stability  in  the  Na- 
tion's banking  and  credit  systems. 


SFIRALINO  COSTS  OF  CREDIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Economic  Report  for  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  Coi^gress  to  the  spirallng 
costs  of  credit  brought  about  by  recent 
Federal  Reserve  policies. 

I  cannot  join  those  who  reason  that 
an  Inflationary  price  spiral  can  be  curbed 
by  raising  the  price  of  money  borrowed 
for  enterinlse  or  family  life.  Our  pric- 
ing experience  since  the  unwarranted 
rise  In  the  discount  rate  last  December 
has  not  reduced  a  single  price.  On  the 
eonirary,  it  has  added  coiuiderably  to 
every  Item  ot  purchase.    For  the  aver- 


age American  who  most  rely  upon  credit, 
the  new  house  Is  drastically  more  ex- 
pensive— and  so  is  the  automobile  and 
the  refrigerator.  The  added  interest 
rate  paid  to  those  who  lend  money  is 
like  a  new  excise  tax  on  every  item  of 
purchase — ordered  to  be  paid  by  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
private  lending  agencies.  This  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve  con- 
stitutes the  worst  form  of  "administered 
pricing,"  pricing  upward  for  the  lending 
industry. 

During  the  past  80  days,  the  cost  of 
living  index  continued  more  sharply  in 
its  upward  trend.  It  is  not  coincidence 
that  the  acceleration  of  trend  during  the 
past  60  days  over  the  previous  60-day 
period  appears  to  be  just  about  equal  to 
the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  credit — 
decreed  by  Federal  Reserve  policies. 

The  method  of  calciilating  the  cost  of 
living  index  fails  to  Include  the  cost  of 
credit  as  a  family  commodity — and  yet 
In  my  district  the  cost  of  credit  per  fam- 
ily ranges  from  10  percent  of  family  in- 
come to  as  much  as  35  percent  of  family 
Income.  The  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve on  December  6  raising  the  dis- 
count rate  from  4  to  4.5  percent  had  the 
effect  of  precipitating  at  least  a  12  Mi  per- 
cent rise  in  the  interest  rate  at  all  con- 
sumer levels — thereby  driving  low- 
income,  high-borrowing  families  closer 
to  the  poverty  levels. 

Business  and  tndiistry  can  simply  tack 
on  added  interest  rates  as  an  additional 
business  expense,  added  to  the  higher 
price.  Through  the  multiplying  effect 
of  price  increases  at  the  production, 
wholesale,  distribution,  and  retail  levels, 
the  economic  domino  pressure  eventu- 
ally crashes  down  on  the  family  con- 
sumer— who  buys  what  he  must — re- 
gardless of  price. 

The  cost  of  living  index  as  currently 
contrived  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics is  faulty  and  misleading.  It  fails 
to  Include  the  high  cost  of  family  inter- 
est and  increased  contributions  to  re- 
tirement and  health  programs.  Statis- 
tically, it  leaves  the  individual  family 
with  disposable  income  which  does  not 
exist. 

There  are  other  ways  to  control  credit 
expansion  which  seem  completely  over- 
looked by  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the 
Federal  insurance  corporations  have  the 
authority  to  increase  the  liquidity  of 
banks  and  savings  and  loans  simply  by 
ordering  an  increase  in  the  reserves. 
Without  raising  iixterest  rates  one  pen- 
ny, the  lending  institutions  would  be 
stirred  into  the  purchase  of  Government 
securities  to  bolster  liquidity.  This 
would  contribute  to  the  stability  of  pub- 
lic borrowing  and  reduce  the  rate  at 
which  the  Government  itself  could  bor- 
row— reducing  in  this  way  the  cost  of 
servicing  the  public  debt.  Perhaps  this 
would  can  for  a  higher  degree  of  patri- 
otism than  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  our  bankers.  However,  a  reserve 
increase  policy  should  be  completely 
suitable  to  responsible  lenders  who 
should  see  the  long-term  advantage  to 
national  fiscal  policies. 

An  Increase  in  bank  reserves  would 
dry  up  excess  credit  and  cootinue  to 


make  it  available  for  priority  purposes 
at  no  greater  costs. 

The  Federal  Reserve  policies  on  col- 
lateral lending  restrict  credit  to  30  per- 
cent on  securities  listed  on  the  major 
exchanges.  However,  no  such  restric- 
tion applies  on  over-the-counter  issues 
in  which  lending  institutions  can  loan 
without  reservation  and  participate  in 
unregulated  speculation. 

Frankly,  a  full  and  continuous  con- 
gressional hearing  Is  long  overdue  on 
ecoiKMnic  and  fiscal  policies.  The  war 
on  inflation  demands  our  daily  vigilance. 

America  has  been  built  upon  enter- 
prise, prudence,  and  a  national  distaste 
of  usury. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD'S  IN- 
TEREST INCREASE  MAY  HAVE 
TURNED  PHANTOM  INPLA-nON 
INTO  AN  ECONOMIC  MONSTER 

Mr.  VANIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coiisent  that  the  gentleman  from  ^ 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman}  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  VandcI. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  stem  a  "phantom  infla- 
tion" may  have  actually  produced  an  in- 
flation where  one  did  not  exist.  In  the 
area  of  home  building  the  increase  in 
the  discount  rate  which  was  followed  by 
the  rise  In  PHA  mortgage  interest 
charges  have  succeeded  only  in  raising 
the  cost  of  housing;  and  when  the  cost 
of  housing  goes  up,  the  cost  of  building 
materials  must  go  up,  and  so  on  around 
the  circle  until  prices  on  virtually  every 
service  and  product  rise. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  will  not  make  the  same  nils- 
take  again,  but  I  have  an  une&sy  feeling 
that  the  Board  Is  planning  to  adopt  an 
even  higher  increase  in  the  discount  rate 
and  bank  savings  account  rates  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but 
I  will  use  a  practice  adopted  by  many 
trial  attorneys  called  arg\iing  in  the  al- 
ternative. Under  this  practice,  the 
lawyer  contends  that  his  client  did  not 
punch  the  plaintiff  in  the  nose,  but  If 
his  client  did  punch  the  plaintiff,  then 
it  was  only  because  the  plaintiff  struck 
him  ftrst.  By  arguing  in  the  alternaUve, 
I  wUl  state  that  there  is  no  inflation  in 
this  country,  but  If  there  is  an  inflation, 
It  was  caused  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  hastily  concocted  interest  rate 

IXlCTCftSC. 

The  United  States,  as  we  weU  know,  is 
saiUng  along  In  iU  period  of  peacetime 
prosperity.  For  some  unknown  reason, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  through  its 
economists,  self-appointed  prophets,  and 
ouija  board  operations  have  determined 
that  we  are  not  in  an  era  of  prosperity, 
but  rather  are  in  the  midst  of  an  infla- 
tion and  the  only  remedy  tliey  foresee  to 
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cancel  this  period  of  prosperity  is  to 
raise  Interest  rates. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  discuss 
Interest  rates  and  tightening  of  money 
with  the  Governor  of  the  Italian  Central 
Bank  System,  Gov.  Guido  Carll.  In  the 
past  several  years  Italy  was  faced  with 
what  everyone,  I  am  sure,  will  consider 
a  bona  fide  inflationary  period.  The 
Italian  Central  Bank,  following  estab- 
lished Federal  Reserve  Board  policy, 
sought  to  solve  the  inflation  by  tighten- 
ing money.  I  want  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  to  know  that  Italy  solved  its 
problem  of  inflation  by  tightening 
money.  No  longer  is  there  inflation  In 
Italy.  The  country — as  a  result  of  the 
tight  money  policy — ^Is  now  in  the  throes 
of  one  of  Its  worst  depressions  and  Gov- 
ernor Carll  personally  admitted  to  me 
thatr-  I 

We  might  have  gone  a  Utjtle  too  far  in  our 
tight  money  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  by  tightening  credit,  has  taken 
the  tiger  out  of  the  tank  and  injected 
It  into  the  monetary  st^tem.  It  has 
Jerked  the  tall  of  the  monetary  tiger  and 
gained  an  Instant  response.  But  what 
happens  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
faces  the  task  of  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy? No  longer  can  they  Jerk  the  tiger's 
tail.  They  must  now  push  that  ssime 
tiger  and,  like  the  tiger,  It  is  not  easy  to 
push  a  recessionary  monetary  state  bank 
to  a  time  of  prosperity. 

For  several  months  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  been  under  flre  for 
its  cutback  lending  policies,  and  I  fail  to 
iee  an  end  to  SBA's  problems  unless  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  withdraws  its 
rate  increase.  At  the  present  time  the 
Small  Business  Administration  cannot 
make  loans  with  an  interest  rate  of  more 
than  SVi  percent.  In  afldition,  it  must 
make  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  3-per- 
cent disaster  loans  and  many  other  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  loans  that  bear 
4-  or  5-percent  Interest  rates.  In  order 
to  make  these  loans,  the  agency  must 
reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the  money 
lent  at  an  Interest  rate  \rhich  is  equal  to 
the  current  Government  money  market. 
At  the  present  time  it  costs  the  Govern- 
ment nearly  5  percent  to  obtain  funds. 
If  SBA  Is  reqiflred  to  pay  Treasury  nearly 
5  percent  for  its  money  and  then  turn 
around  and  relend  the  money  to  disaster 
victims  and  small  business  owners  at 
rates  as  low  as  3  percent,  then  it  does  not 
M)pear  that  the  agency  can  go  on  Indefl- 
nitely  making  loans,  l^bis  same  situa- 
tion applies  to  every  govenunental 
agency  or  progreun  which  is  engaged  in 
the  lending  business.  The  only  way  to 
solve  this  situation  is  to  reduce  Interest 
rates  in  general  and  thereby  lower  the 
cost  which  the  Goverrunent  has  to  pay 
to  obtain  furuis.  In  short,  the  less  money 
the  Government  has  to  pay  in  interest 
on  Its  funds,  the  more  money  that  SBA 
and  other  Government  lending  agencies 
will  have  available.  I  urge  every  small 
businessman  to  write  and  to  protest  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  iiusreasing 
the  discount  rate  and  together  let  us  lay 
the  responsibility  where  it  belongs— at 
the  feet  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  go  Into  the  mo- 
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tives  that  were  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  mind  when  it  raised  interest 
rates  but  only  hope  that  these  gentle- 
men can  Justify  this  Increase  to  them- 
selves when  it  turns  a  period  of  pro- 
longed prosperity  Into  a  period  of  de- 
pression. 


VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voices 
of  dissent  have  been  heard  throughout 
the  land.  Many  of  these  have  Impugned 
oar  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam — inferring 
that  they  are  oppressors  or  tools  of  im- 
perialism. 

While  these  voices  have  not  been  many 
In  number,  they  have  been  broadcast 
loudly  throughout  the  coimtry.  The 
story  of  their  so-called  dissent  has  been 
distributed  to  the  press  of  the  world  and 
has  undoubtedly  given  great  hope  to  our 
enemy.  I  do  not  question  that  they  have 
also  encouraged  him  to  fight  on  with  re- 
newed vigor  despite  the  efforts  of  our 
Government  to  bring  about  a  Just  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict. 

Some  might  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  morale  of  our  flghting  forces  in 
Vietnam  would  be  destroyed  by  these 
dissenting  messages  from  their  home 
base.  Never  in  past  wars  has  the  Ameri- 
can flghting  man  so  lacked  In  support 
from  the  home  citizenry.  While  we  can 
but  agree  that  the  right  of  the  dissenter 
to  be  heard  Is  fair,  we  also  believe  that  it 
is  about  time  that  the  voice  of  the  assen- 
ter  has  an  equsd  opj;x)rtuiuty  to  reach  the 
ears  of  the  people.  I  luiow  of  no  seg- 
ment of  our  populace  who  can  better 
speak  for  the  American  people  than  the 
rank  and  flle  of  the  servicemen  who  are 
serving  overseas. 

Despite  the  terrors  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare, the  penalties  of  tropical  disease,  the 
lack  of  adequate  supplies,  the  bombing  of 
his  rest  zones,  the  failure  of  total  support 
from  home — our  servicemen  have  carried 
on  In  the  tradition  of  heroism  that  has 
marked  our  flghting  men  in  every  con- 
flict since  we  first  took  up  arms  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  American  serviceman's  morale 
has  also  remained  high  through  the  ces- 
sation of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  He 
knew  full  well  that  this  cessation  would 
permit  the  enemy  to  bring  larger  forces 
to  oppose  him  and  that  greater  casual- 
ties would  be  fortlicoming.  In  the  re- 
newal of  that  bombing,  he  has  seen  the 
failure  of  the  cessation  plan  and  the 
realization  that  the  road  ahead  is  one 
that  could  cost  him  his  life. 
Winston  Churchill  said: 

No  one  can  guarantee  success  in  war,  but 
only  deserve  It. 

Most  certainly  by  our  actions  In  the 
Vietnam  situation,  we  are  deserving  of 
success.  Our  motives  are  clear  and  hon- 
est. At  one  time,  we  put  triist  in  the 
words  of  the  Communist  nations  and 
thus  placed  entire  nations  of  people  into 
bondage.  The  Berlin  wall  remains  to 
this  very  day  as  a  symbol  of  the  impris- 
onment of  millions. 


I  have  not  chosen  the  dove  nor  the 
hawk  as  my  symbol  In  the  great  debate 
that  exists  in  the  Congress.  I  have  in- 
stead remained  firm  in  the  support  of 
that  bird  which  has  ever  symbolized  a 
Just  freedom  for  all — the  American 
eagle. 

I  do  not  disagree  wit^  the  principle 
of  debate.  I  do  say,  however,  that  the 
national  interests  of  oiu-  Nation  should 
be  ever  paramount  during  such  discus- 
sions. 

I  pledge  my  entire  support  to  our 
Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam  and  that,  of 
course,  includes  the  decisions  of  its  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Just  today,  I  attended  the  signing  of 
the  new  GI  bill.  The  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  has  always  treated 
such  matters  in  a  nonpartisan  manner. 
I  worked  very  closely  with  its  most  able 
chairman.  Representative  Olin  Teagiji, 
In  the  preparation  and  passage  of  this 
bill.  As  I  stood  in  the  White  House  and 
watched  the  President  sign  this  measure, 
I  could  but  feel  that  this  was  a  further 
demonstration  to  our  men  in  Vietnam 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  this 
Congress  supported  them. 

Before  the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  with  its  usual 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  service- 
men, asked  the  parents  of  those  serving 
on  foreign  shores  to  send  In  their  names 
and  addresses  so  that  the  readers  of  that 
paper  might  be  able  to  send  them  Christ- 
mas cards.  I  do  know  that  the  Akron 
populace  responded  en  masse  to  this  op- 
portunity. My  son.  Prank,  who  is  serv- 
ing with  the  Navy  in  Asian  waters  has 
told  me  that  he  received  a  large  volume 
of  mail.  I  am  certain  that  the  other 
men  also  received  many  well  wishes 
from  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal's 
readers. 

I  also  wrote  a  letter  to  each  one  of 
these  young  men,  from  my  district,  who 
were  sei-ving  overseas.  I  wish  to  assure 
them  that  I  am  appreciative  of  their  ac- 
tions and  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, are  standing  firmly  in  their 
support. 

I  did  not  ask  nor  did  I  anticipate  a 
reply  but  I  was  most  pleased  to  receive 
a  large  volume  of  mall  from  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  In  my  remarks,  I 
stated  that  no  one  could  better  speak 
for  the  assenters  than  our  servicemen 
overseas.  I  shall  read  a  number  of  the 
letters  that  I  have  received  from  the  men 
who  are  serving  on  foreign  soil.  I  would 
have  you  note  that  without  exception 
they  not  only  know  what  they  are  flght- 
ing for  but  have  no  dissent  with  it. 

Their  letters  have  brought  pride  to  my 
heart  and  tears  to  my  eyes.  I  do  not 
Include  the  letter  that  I  have  received 
from  my  own  son,  Frank,  who  is  serving 
among  them,  but  I  assure  you  that  he 
agrees  with  every  one  of  their  state- 
ments. 

I  hope  that  every  Member,  not  onls 
of  this  House  but  of  the  other  body,  as 
well,  read  their  words.  We  can  have  no 
greater  authority  than  this,  for  our  fu- 
ture actions. 

They  ask  for  our  support  and  prayers. 
Can  we  deny  them  to  them? 
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Some  of  the  letters  follow: 

XJSB.  "SAcaukitwrro," 

December  2t,  19t5. 
WnxiAM  H.  Arum, 
Uth  DUtriet,  Ohio, 
House  of  Bepresentativet, 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Ds^m  Mb.  Atus  :  I  wlab  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  letter  that  I  have  Just  received 
from  you.  It  meant  a  lot  to  me  and  to  all 
my  shipmates. 

Some  of  the  men  have  received  "antl-U.S. 
Intervention  In  Vietnam"  letters  from  people 
back  home.  They  sound  as  If  they  don't 
know  what  U  reaUy  happening.  For  thla 
reason,  your  letter  meant  a  lot  to  all  of  us. 

I  myself  wish  that  all  people  everywhere 
could  live  together  In  friendship  with  no  fear 
of  each  other.  We,  I  know,  are  trying  to 
make  such  a  world  by  fighting  communism 
here  in  the  Vietnam  area. 

Sir,  when  you  asked  if  there  was  anything 
that  you  could  do  for  me,  I  thought  of  only 
one  thing.  I  was  wondering  If  you.  yourself. 
would  tell  everyone  In  the  United  States  the 
whole  truth  on  why  we  are  over  here  fight- 
ing; tell  them  we  are  here  to  help  save  the 
whole  world  from  communism.  I  do  not 
think  that  half  the  people  of  the  United 
States  really  know  that  this  U  why  we  are 
here. 

From  the  news  we  get,  it  seems  that  they 
are  fighting  among  themselves  over  some- 
thing that  they  do  not  really  understand. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  letter.    I  want  to 
wish  you  a  very  merry  Cbrtstmas  and  wish 
you  many  more  In  the  years  to  come. 
Tour  friend, 

Bob  Wauui. 

Om  Nhon,  Vixtnam, 

January  3, 1988. 
Dkak  Mk.  Atsxs:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
sending  me  that  wonderful  letter  and  taking 
out  the  time  to  write  to  me. 

Brerythlng  is  going  along  for  me  here  In 
Vietnam  fairly  well.  Sometimes  It  Is  a  little 
rough,  but  It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  chosen 
from  Ohio  to  serve  In  the  Army. 

The  only  thing  that  I  could  ask  of  you  Is 
to  say  some  prayers  so  that  we  can  win  the 
war  over  here. 

I  am  a  little  late  In  wishing  you  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Tear. 

Sp.4c  Thomas  J.  Skttdlo, 
ISlst  Tranaportation  Company. 

DacniBBi  34.  IMS. 
DBAS  Mx.  AraKS:  I  would  like  to  start  this 
out  by  saying  how  much  I  appreciate  your 
kind  Uioughts  at  Christmas. 

Kvery  man  in  America  has  to  fulfill  bis 
obligation  to  his  country. 

Men  like  your  son  and  myself  fulfill  thla 
by  doing  our  part. 

The  Armed  Forces  today  are  ready  to  meet 
any  task  the  enemy  or  country  calls  for. 
We  will  oontinue  to  stay  ready  to  defend 
until  peace  \inltes  all  coimtries  and  America 
calls  us  home  for  good. 

Merry  Christmas  and  the  best  of  New  Tears 
to  you  and  yours. 
Sincerely, 

Cpl.  Cabl  ■.  OsBtraN  n, 
it  Battery,  2/27th  Artillery.  3d  Armor 
DivMon. 


13,  1905. 

Dkak  Ma.  Atixs:  I  don't  know  bow  to  thank 
you  enough  for  your  letter. 

It  proves  to  me  that  there  are  people  who 
will  take  time  out  from  their  daily  schedules 
to  care  about  us. 

It  was  a  truly  kind  gesture  which  I  sln- 
oerely  ai>preclat«. 

I  have  something  for  you.  It  speaks.  I 
believe,  for  every  man  in  uniform  today  and 
I  would  appreciate  your  reading  it  and  pass- 
ing it  on  to  the  other  House  Msmben  U  jou 
believs  it  to  b«  good  enough. 


Once  again,  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
yoiu*  letter  and  I  hope  you  and  yours  have  a 
very  merry  Christmas  and  happy  New  Tsar. 
Pfc.  MicHAXL  K.  Johnson. 
Company  A,  2d  Battalion.  37th  Armor. 

DSCKMBKB  13.  19M. 
Hon.  WmLXAic  H.  Atus, 
House  o/  Bepresentatives. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Okas  Mx.  Atsxs:  Just  a  few  lines  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  to  one  of  our  men.  Be- 
ing a  OI  during  these  troubled  times,  letters 
such  as  yours  does  much  for  one's  morale. 
Many  people  in  the  United  States  don't 
realize  the  situation  we  are  faced  with.  Al- 
though we  are  stationed  in  Europe,  many 
miles  away  from  our  counterparts  in  Viet- 
nam, we  realize  the  hardships  and  trouble 
they  suffer.  I'm  sure  we  sp>eak  for  the  many 
men  In  uniform  when  we  say  thank  you  for 
your  kmd  support. 

It's  hard  for  us  to  understand  the  reason- 
ing behind  these  peace  loving  Americans  who 
walked  around  supporting  the  very  people 
who  are  killing  their  sons  and  neighbors. 
What  must  it  take  to  bring  these  individ- 
uals around  to  their  senses?  Did  our  grand- 
fathers and  fathers  go  through  the  same 
when  they  were  called  up  to  defend  their 
country? 

Don't  these  people  realize  that  basically 
what  the  young  men  of  today  are  fighting  is 
Jiist  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  past 
oppressors.  Sure  their  color  and  features 
are  different  but  their  ideas  are  no  different 
than  those  of  the  Kaiser,  der  Fuhrer,  n 
Duce  and  the  Rising  Sun.  The  young  men 
of  today  are  fighting  more  than  an  enemy, 
they  are  fighting  for  Ideals  and  beliefs  that 
have  been  taught  to  them  from  youth,  yet 
their  own  teachers  are  now  saying  they  are 
wrong,  that  they  should  give  up  and  return 
home.  What  kind  of  home  would  they  re- 
turn to  if  they  did  this?  What  kind  of 
home  would  they  have  now  if  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  had  just  given  up?  To- 
day it's  the  Constitution — what's  it  going  to 
be  tomorrow — "The  Communist  manifesto?" 

Each  day  here  in  Europe  unlta  lose  from 
three  to  five  men  daily  who  have  volunteered 
for  service  in  a  forgotten  war.  Are  these 
youths  warmongers  or  just  men  who  believe 
in  America's  future?  Some  day  these  same 
young  men  hope  to  raise  families  and  I'm 
sure  they  would  much  prefer  to  raise  them 
as  they  remembered  it;  TV.  local  dances, 
stopping  at  the  local  hamburger  shack  for 
a  snack.  This  brings  a  question  to  mind. 
What  If  the  one  hundred  and  some  odd  Red 
divisions  rolled  across  the  border  that  we  are 
protecting  into  the  heart  of  E\irope.  What 
would  be  America's  reaction,  that  we  were 
warmongers?  Is  there  a  difference?  The 
hammer  and  sickle  has  many  faces  and  col- 
ors (as  was  proven  in  Korea) .  We  say  there 
will  never  be  another  Pearl  Harbor;  will 
there  be? 

Sir,  this  letter  all  came  about  because  you 
were  conslderata  enough  to  express  your 
appreciation  in  the  form  of  a  Christmas 
greeting  to  one  of  our  men.  Along  with  this 
soldier  we.  the  men  of  this  company,  would 
like  to  extend  sincerest  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation to  you.  along  with  our  wishes  for 
a  very  merry  Christmas  and  a  fruitful  New 
Tear.  Our  thanks,  sincere  thanks,  to  the 
men  in  Vietnam,  to  you,  and  the  many 
Americans  who  have  not  forgotten  their 
heritage. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thx  Mxn  or  A  Company, 
2b  Battalion,  37tr  Axmob. 

rohtxno  sottadxon  34, 

U.S.8.  Hancock, 
December  29, 1965. 
Dkax  Six:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  Cbrtstmas  greeting.    I  was  really 
surin-lsed.    I  just  dont  know  what  to  say.    Z 
almost  feel  honored  to  have  gotten  a  letter 


from  you.  It  sure  nuwle  me  feel  good  to 
know  that  you  found  time  out  of  all  your 
work  to  send  me  a  letter. 

I  know  my  Christmas  wasn't  the  best  t 
man  could  hope  for  in  the  way  of  being 
home  and  all,  but  as  far  as  proudness  goes. 
I  dont  think  I  could  have  been  any  mors 
proud  than  I  was  Christmas  Day.  It  really 
felt  good  to  know  that  I  was  a  part  of  a 
team  working  to  conserve  freedom  and  peace 
for  all.  I  think  that  my  being  here  Is  the 
best  Christmas  present  I  could  give.  I  only 
hope  and  pray  that  this  war  is  over  soon, 
so  that  we  all  here  and  in  Vietnam  can  come 
home   to   our   loved   ones   safe   cmd   sound. 

I  am  on  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.8.  Han- 
cock somewhere  close  to  Vietnam.  It  is  hot 
and  we  have  been  working  13-  to  18-hour 
days,  7  days  a  week.  We  have  been  here  3 
weeks  and  we  still  have  4  to  go. 

It's  not  really  bad.  I  guess  it's  just  being 
out  here  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  for  dayi 
on  end  that  bug  you.  But  I  guess  It's  better 
than  what  those  poor  g^uys  are  going  through 
in  Vietnam  itself.  Compared  to  them,  I 
g^ueas  we  have  it  pretty  soft.  I  only  pray 
that  we  do  not  lose  many  more  men. 

I  will  cloee  here.  Thanks  again  for  every- 
thing and  I  pray  that  your  son  will  come 
back  safe  and  sound.  As  for  things  here, 
they  are  fine  and  if  ever  I  need  your  help, 
I'll  be  sure  to  let  you  know.  Thanks.  May 
God  bless  and  guide  you  in  everjrthlng  you 
do. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cltsb  C.  Oxken,  Jr. 

KON   TUM, 

January  8,  1986. 

Dkak  Mx.  William  H.  Atxxs:  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  sending  me  a  very  nice  let- 
ter wishing  me  season's  greetings.  It  meant 
a  lot  to  a  soldier  to  know  that  he  Isn't  for- 
gotten when  he  is  away  from  his  family  and 
loved  ones. 

It  Is  wonderful  to  know  what  we  service- 
men in  Vietnam  are  doing  for  our  country. 
But  we  wonder  if  we  have  the  backing  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  are  sitting  In  their  homes, 
relaxed  and  happy  with  their  holiday,  where 
they  are  free.  We  hear  on  the  radio  and  read 
in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  what  a  few  of  our 
fellow  citizens  think  of  what  we  are  doing 
here. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  every  citizen  to 
protect  his  rights,  but  when  we  receive  word 
of  demonstrations  against  our  being  here, 
and  of  donations  to  the  north,  we  begin  to 
wonder  whose  country  we  are  really  trying 
to  protect.  But  there  are  few  people  who 
don't  realize  or  appreciate  what  the  Ameri- 
can serviceman  is  ti7ing  to  do  over  here  to 
try  and  keep  our  country  free. 

I  always  remember  what  the  late  President 
Kennedy  (Ood  rest  his  soul)  said.  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  but  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 

I  hope  your  son  will  come  back  home  with 
bis  family  and  loved  ones,  safe  and  sound. 
I  hope,  too,  that  your  family  had  a  very  nice 
and  cheerful  holiday.  WeU,  I  have  taken  up 
enough  of  your  time,  so  I  will  close. 

Ood  be  with  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Olxnn  E.  Pishil. 

JANTJAXT  4,   IBM- 

Dkax  Mx.  Atbks:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  Christmas  card.  It  came  to  me  with 
over  M  other  cards  from  people  whom  I  do 
not  know. 

After  reading  about  the  demonstrations  In 
the  United  States,  I  was  very  surprised  and 
happy  to  receive  all  the  cards  that  I  did. 

My  faith  in  the  American  people  has  al- 
ways been  great,  and  this  has  made  me  feel 
even  better  to  hear  from  so  many  fellow 
Americans. 

Thank  you  again. 

.    Sp4e.  John  R.  Atxxs. 

19th  Ord  Det  (ED)  ■ 
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HEADQUAKTEKS    BATTALIOir,    3d    Ma- 

xiNK  Division.  Ibt  PlaVOon  Mili- 
lAXT  PoLiCK  Company.! 

Deceniber  23,  1965. 

Deab  Mx.  Atkks:  I  want  Va  thank  you  for 
taking  time  out  of  your  bissy  schedule  to 
write  me.  I  really  appreciate  your  thought- 
fulness.  I  must  say  I  certalQ^y  was  surprised 
to  hear  from  you.  but  it  wa4  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise for  me. 

I  am  proud  to  personally  be  able  to  serve 
my  country  In  this  way.  There  are  so  many 
over  here  fighting  to  keep  freedom  In  our 
land  and  also  to  help  those  vfbo  want  to  have 
the  same  privileges  that  w0  do.  These  are 
people  who  give  their  lives  each  day  to  keep 
this  freedom  that  we  have  been  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution.  j 

We  of  the  United  States  iave  so  much  to 
be  thankful  for  diiring  this  Ohrlstmas  season. 

Once  again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  and- 1  want  to  wish  you  and  your  family 
a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Tear. 

Cpl.  William  F.  Sntdex. 
A  member  of  the  Armed  Forest  in  Vietnam. 

Deae  Sir  :  I  received  your  iwonderf ul  letter 
today  and  I  must  say  I  was  really  surprised 
to  hear  from  you.  First  of  all,  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  great  concern  over  me.  as  well 
as  the  many  others  from  Oliio  who  are  here. 
I  know  you  are  a  very  busy  man  and  your 
time  Is  limited,  as  well  as  nilne,  so  I  wish  to 
take  this  spare  moment  I  have  to  thank  a 
very  great  man  and  a  great  leader  of  our 
Nation,  as  well  as  Ohio.    ThBnk  you. 

I  feel  it's  a  pleasure  serving  the  United 
States  here  in  Vietnam  so  ttiat  others  there 
might  live  In  peace  and  enjoy  their  holiday 
seasons  and  worship  our  liord  as  often  as 
possible  wherever  they  miay  be.  I  am  proud 
serving  my  country  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  In 
the  years  to  come  for  world :  peace. 

I  just  hope  and  pray  thati  my  wife,  Nancy 
and  baby,  yet  to  arrive.  wUl  always  be  safe 
and  free  from  danger,  as  well  as  everyone  else. 
I  love  my  country,  State,  lamd  family  and 
will  do  anything  for  our  freedom.  Thank  you 
once  again.    God  bless  you.     ! 


Sincerely, 


A2c.  Larry  u.  Caktkr, 
6250  Air  PiiUce  Squadron. 


U.SJ3.  "AR^TOLD  J.  ISBELL." 

Dear  Mr.  Atres:  I  woulO,  at  this  time, 
like  to  thank  you  for  the  season's  greetings, 
which  you  so  thoughtfully  extended  to  my- 
self and,  I  presume,  to  maiky  other  service- 
men here  In  Vietnam. 

Although  I  miES  not  being  BJome  for  Christ- 
mas. I  consider  myself  luckv^to  be  having  a 
turkey  dinner  on  Christmas  pOay.  It  is  some- 
thing I'm  sure  many  of  tht  mariners  won't 
get.  It  doesn't  seem  like  Christmas  here  at 
all  because  of  the  absence  at  cold  and  snow. 
The  only  thing  I  really  mIM  about  Christ- 
mas Is  the  people. 

Once  again  thank  you,  bast  wishes  for  a 
merry  Christmas  for  you  ejnd  your  family; 
and  may  the  people  of  Ohio  oontinue  to  sup- 
port you  In  your  effort  to  maintain  freedom 
In  oMi  country  and  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

Respectfully, 

Raymond  MicnixL  Eckaxo,  SA. 

DxctMBEX  27,  1965. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
your  wishes,  and  also  for  tsking  time  to  do 
•o.  I  know  that  you  are  a  very  busy  person 
»nd  I  thought  It  was  wonderful  to  hear 
from  you.  I  have  never  received  such  a  nice 
letter,  especially  from  somjeone  who  really 
understands  what  we  go  ithrough  and  the 
rear  on  why.  ', 

We  have  a  wonderful  coun(tty  and  It's  worth 
giving  up  2  years  of  mj^  life.  That's  a 
small  price  when  so  many  men  have  given 
tnelr  lives.  I'm  here  in  Germany  now.  This 
li  my  first  time  away  from  bome.    I've  seen 


enough  of  this  country  and  bow  the  people 
live  to  really  make  me  realize  how  lucky  I 
am  to  be  an  American.  We  have  a  wonder- 
ful  country. 

I  hope  very  much  that  your  son  returns 
home  safely  from  Vietnam.  If  I  ever  need 
any  help.  I  will  let  you  know.  I  would  like 
to  wish  you  a  very  happy  New  Tear.  Thank 
you  again  for  your  kind  thoughta. 
Sincerely. 

Pvt.  liAWXBNCE  D.  OOMMELL, 

Headquarters,    Battery^    4th    Armored 
Division. 

Dear  Mr.  Atres:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  wonderful  letter.  I've  shared  it 
with  others  that  they  may  appreciate  it. 
also. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  proud  we've  all  been 
at  the  wonderful  cards  and  letters  we've  got- 
ten. 

I'm  forwarding  your  letter,  with  some  of 
the  others  to  my  wife  and  family  so  they  may 
also  share  these  warm  greetings  at  this  fes- 
tive season. 

What  is  heartwarming  are  some  of  the 
letters  of  children.  If  only  all  adulte  could 
share  their  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

Thank  you  again.  Wishing  the  merriest 
of  Christmas  seasons  to  you  and  yours  and 
a  very  fine  New  Tear. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Sgt.  Richard  E.  Baix, 
Mass— 2.  MWNG — 1. 1st  Haw.  Ill  MAF. 

Company  C,  Isi  8FG  ( ABN) . 

Dear  Mx.  Aykes:  Just  a  note  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  your  thoughtful- 
ness  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  1st  Special  Forces 
Group  (ABN)  and  very  proud  to  be  wearing 
the  coveted  Green  Beret.  I  have  received 
over  100  cards  and  letters  from  loyal  Ohio 
citizens  expressing  their  encouragement 
and  support.  I've  never  once  doubted  the 
integrity  our  people  are  capable  of  demon- 
strating when  the  chips  are  down. 

I  have  watched  your  career  since  your 
initial  election  and  I  am  very  proud  to  state 
that  I  have  never  missed  voting  for  you.  I 
met  you  once  back  in  1953  when  I  was  a 
student  of  Akron  University,  and  have  al- 
ways been  grateful  for  the  assistance  you 
rendered  to  my  father  by  speeding  up  the 
arrival  of  his  new  wife  from  Italy.  I've  al- 
ways wanted  to  correspond  with  you,  but 
have  hesitated  due  to  my  military  status. 
I  believe  it  is  "healthy"  and  beneficial  to 
keep  in  touch  with  our  elected  officials.  I 
hope  some  day  I  will  be  able  to  meet  you 
again — I  wotild  consider  It  an  honor. 

I  am  proud  of  my  career  soldier  status  and 
enjoy  the  honor  of  helping  to  defend  the 
American  way  of  life. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Asentx. 
Major.  Infantry. 


\TEmKU., 

December  15,  19S5. 

Deab  Congxessman  Ayres:  I  am  Sp5c. 
Norman  F.  Goble.  I  received  a  very  nice  let- 
ter from  you  yesterday.  I  didn't  think  I 
was  even  known.  But  I  see  now  at  least 
my  State  is  behind  me.  and  I  am  very  proud 
to  be  serving  my  country.  My  only  thoughta 
now  are  returning  home  to  my  family  in  one 
piece.     And  I  pray  the  good  Lord  for  that. 

And  Congressman,  I  wish  you  and  your 
family  a  very  merry  Xmas  and  a  happy  New 
Tear  and  for  the  years  to  come,  very  pros- 
perous years. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  concern 
about  me.  I  just  hope  my  being  here  will 
help  end  this  endless  war. 

And  God  bless  you  Congressman — you  and 
your  relations — for  the  years  to  come. 
Tours  truly, 

Nobman  F.  Ooblb, 


Jantjaby  7,  1960. 

Dkax  Sib:  May  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  the  letter  that  I  reoeived  from 
you  over  the  holidays.  I  hope  that  you  for- 
give me  for  taking  so  long  to  send  this 
nota  of  thanks. 

I  cannot  explain  how  glad  I  was  to  find 
out  that  you  bad  taken  time  out  of  your 
busy  schedule  to  send  a  cheering  nota  to 
me  over  the  holidays.  It  was  esp>ecially  good 
to  find  that  the  majority  of  the  U.S.  citi- 
zens are  behind  the  American  serviceman, 
as  I  received  several  other  notes  and  cards. 

Thanks  again  for  the  wonderful  letter. 
Ale.  Kenneth  W.  Bolby. 

6910  Scty.  Wing. 


Dear  Six:  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  for  your  most  ap- 
preciative letter.  I  realize  that  you  are  a 
very  busy  man,  so  I  won't  keep  you  from 
your  work  any  longer. 

All  I  wanted  to  say  is  thanks  for  tviiniring 
of  me  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  As 
you  said,  you  were  in  the  service  at  one 
time  and  you  know  how  lonely  a  man  can  get 
diu-lng  this  time  of  year,  so  again  I  thank 
you. 

I  will  remember  you  at  the  polls  and  in 
my  prayers. 

Sp4c.  DAvm  P.  BxcHxx. 
Headquarters  WSASAPAC. 

Deax  Mr.  Aybes;  I  wotild  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  to  me  sending  season's  greet- 
ings. 

Although  my  thoughta  are  of  my  family 
at  this  time,  I  still  think  of  the  people  who 
have  sent  their  greetings  to  me  and  other 
servicetien  wishing  us  well  In  everything  we 
do.  I  would  like  to  say  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  in  our  hearta  and  knowing  they 
are  behind  us  enables  us  to  do  an  even  better 
job. 

Although  you  are  my  Congressman,  you  are 
people,  and  I  would  like  to  send  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  formal  letter  and  greeting. 
Tou  are  helping  me  enough  by  knowing 
you  are  behind  me. 

Thank  you. 

Tour  serviceman. 

Cpl.  Michael  M.  Rowk, 

1st  Battalion,  7th  Marines.  B  Co.  No.  13. 

P.S. — May  I  wish  you  and  yo\ir  family  a 
very  "Merry  Christmas  and  New  Tear's  holi- 
day." May  you  have  many,  many  more.  May 
God  bless  and  keep  you. 

San  FxANCiaco, 
December  25. 1965. 
Hon.  William  H.  Aykes, 

Uth  DUtriet,  Ohio.  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Sir:   I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  profound  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  to  you  for  your  Christmas 
message    of    December   30,    I96S.     Such    an 
acknowledgment    of     one's     efforta    has     a 
tremendous  reinforcing  effect,  especially  at 
Christmas  time. 

I  noted  that  the  envelope  was  postmarked 
in  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  which  is  where  I 
was  born  and  raised,  so  the  letter  seems  to 
carry  a  special  significance  to  me.  With  your 
permission,  I  am  sending  your  letter  on  to 
my  wife  and  children  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

May  I  also  extend  belated  season's  greet- 
ings to  you  and  yours,  with  the  fervent  wish 
that  some  d:iy  we  may  all  enjoy  the  holidays 
in  peace  and  prosperity. 
Sincerely, 

Pattl  T.  Kkmmexunc,  Jr. 

December  23, 1966. 
Hon.  Mr.  Ayxes:  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  thank  you  for  the  fine  letter  you 
sent  me.    It  was  welcomed  with  my  deepest 
appreciation. 
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I  un  proud  to  be  kn  American  •oldier 
for  I  know  it  U  part  of  my  duty  to  help 
maintain  freedom  for  my  ooontry  and  all 
of  my  people. 

May  Ood  bleaa  you  for  your  efforts  to  see 
that  the  American  Mrvlcemen  are  being 
treated  fairly. 

To  you.  Mr.  Atkcb.  I  wish  you  a  happy 
Cbrlatmas  and  also  wlah  for  your  continued 
fine  work  In  the  cominf  year. 
Sincerely. 

Pfc.  Thomas  E.  CaANOLx. 

529th  MJ*.  Compcnp. 

DXAX  HoNOEABLx  AiTD  Mks.  ATass:  This  la 
In  regards  to  your  letter  I  received  on  the 
34th  of  December. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  your  family 
for  the  real  nice  letter  and  special  thoughts 
and  message  you  sent  to  me. 

I  am  hoping  and  praying  that  your  son 
arrlTea  home  safely  from  the  Vietnam  area. 
I  know  how  much  he  was  missed  at  your 
table  on  Christmas. 

With  persons  like  yourself  and  Mrs.  Ayres 
and  the  wonderful  country  we  have.  It  isnt 
much  of  a  hardship  for  myself  to  be  away.  It 
Is  well  worth  It  when  you  personally  know 
what  the  outcome  could  mean  if  there  wasn't 
anyone  to  defend  and  fight  for  what  we  love 
and  believe  in. 

I  would  like  to  wish  you  and  your  family 
a  wonderful  and  Joyous  New  Year. 

Again,  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  wel- 
come letter.    B<ay  Ood  bring  your  son  home 
safely.     Best  wishes,  health,  and  happiness. 
Sincerely, 
Sgt.  RoaniT  F.  McCaACKXN, 
Co.  B,  76th  Engineer  Battalion 

(Construction) . 

DccncBn  U.  1M5. 

DxAB  Sn :  I  appreciated  your  sending  me  a 
letter  of  season's  greetings.  In  a  way  over 
here.  It  sure  Isn't  like  Christmas,  but  we  ar« 
trying  to  get  the  Christmas  spirit. 

Oh,  yes,  we  all  went  down  to  see  the  Bob 
Hope  show.  It  was  really  great.  They  had  a 
lot  of  talent  there  and  It  was  good  to  see  real 
American  girls.  It  built  up  morale  a  lot 
around  here. 

Oh,  yes,  before  I  fcxget,  I  am  a  little  too 
late  to  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas,  so  I  am 
wishing  you  a  happy  New  Year.  Well,  I 
guess  that's  all  for  now. 

See  you  in  April. 

Your  friend, 

Pfc.  Lawekncs  B.  Sxdiski, 
Co.  C  2/503  Infantry  173d  Airborne. 

DsAB  Sot:  I  could  never  express  in  words, 
the  warm  feeling  I  got  from  your  letter. 
Thank  you  for  taking  time  out  of  your  busy 
life  to  send  a  letter.  You  are  truly  a  good 
man. 

I  would  like  to  wish  you  the  very  best  of 
the  holiday  season.  We  are  all  proud  to  serve 
when  we  have  people  such  as  you  backing  us 
up.  We  are  proud  of  our  Government  and 
the  United  States. 

Thanks  for  being  so  kind. 
Your  friend. 

Pfc.  Jack  C.  MoCvan. 
*»th  M.r.  Detmehment,  USAOOK. 

DKCSMBn  37,  IMS. 
Dka*    CoNoaxaaMAif    Arass:  I    appreciate 
your  holiday  greetings. 

I,  myself ,  never  had  any  doubts  concerning 
the  American  people  backing  us  here  In  Viet- 
nam.    In  fact.  I  feel  the  whole  Issus  Is  blown 
up  and  quite  ridiculous. 
Sincerely. 

Spc.4  RoBxaT  E.  Panrssz.  Jr.. 
Company    B.    Spt.    Bn..    ttt    Brigade, 
iOtat  Airborne  Division. 

Dtcnma  27.  lOM. 
Dkae  CoNGBKsaiitAN  Atbss:  Received  your 
letter  today,  and  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
wrttlag. 


It  Is  very  encouraging  and  gratifying  to 
hear  from  the  people  back  hcmie  to  let  ua 
know  they  are  with  us  in  thought  and  pray- 
ers. 

This  Is  my  third  overseas  assignment  and  I, 
for  one,  am  honored  to  have  an  active  part  In 
our  fight  for  peace. 

I  really  enjoy  overseas  duty  and  hope  to  go 
to  Germany  when  I  am  reassigned  In  1967. 
But  It  is  too  soon  to  think  about  that  yet. 
Thank  you  again  for  your  letter. 
Yours  truly. 

S.  Sgt.  Tom  Mora, 
sasd  Medical  Group.  CMR  Box  339. 

VS.S.  "BXLMONT"  AOTR-i, 

December  25,  1965. 
Mr.  WXLUAM  H.  Atrks. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

DKAa  Ma.  Atreb  :  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  holiday  greetings.  It  may  sound  funny, 
but  I  am  very  proud  to  have  received  such  a 
letter  from  you. 

Yes.  Indeed,  sir.  my  feelings  are  very  much 
mixed  up  In  many  Instances.  This  Is  my 
first  Christmas  away  from  home,  and  as  you 
know.  It  Is  not  the  Christmas  I  formerly 
knew. 

I  consider  myself  a  very  lucky  fellow.  Mr. 
Atexs.  As  you  told  me,  your  son  Is  serving 
In  the  Vietnam  area.  And  doing  such  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility to  which  every  serviceman  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  part  In  one  way  or  another. 
And  I  know  you  are  very  proud  of  him  for 
his  contribution  as  such. 

And  thank  you  for  your  willingness  to 
help  me,  sir.  But  I  think  with  the  help  of 
God  and  the  situations  and  siirroundlngs 
that  I  will  encounter  while  In  the  Navy.  I 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  any  problem  that 
might  come  up. 

Again  sir.  thank  you  for  your  Interest  In 
myself  and  my  situation. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Haxolo  Victoe  Hoaolako,  sn. 

IsT  DivisioK.  U.S.S  Duncan  DDR  874, 

December  28.  1965. 

DxAX  CoNoaxssMAN  Atxks:  I  received  your 
letter  today  and  must  say,  I  was  really  sur- 
prised. It's  not  every  day  I  get  a  letter  from 
a  Congressman. 

I  received  seven  other  letters  from  people 
Z  didn't  know  personally  and  I  must  say, 
joun  and  their  letters  made  my  Christmas 
complete.  Yours  personally  made  me  feel 
really  proud  of  myself  for  being  In  the  VS. 
Navy. 

I  get  out  December  8,  19M,  and  will  defi- 
nitely be  home  for  next  Christmas.  This  was 
the  third  Christmas  in  a  row  I  missed. 

How  Is  your  son  coming  along?  Pine,  I 
hope.    How  long  has  he  been  In  now? 

We  Just  came  from  Vietnam.  We  are  now 
at  Chow-Chong.  and  are  leaving  for  the 
Philippines  on  January  1.  We  will  be  there 
a  few  days  and  we  will  be  pulling  out  again. 
I  can't  tell  you  where.  It's  against  regula- 
tions. 

So.  how  was  your  Christmas  and  New 
Year's?  Fine.  I  hope.  I  do  wish  I  could 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  personally. 

Well,  Bnx,  or  should  I  say  Congressman 
Atbxs?  As  I  said  before.  I  never  got  a  letter 
from  a  Congressman  before.  Again,  I  thank 
you  for  yoiu-  letter.  May  Ood  be  with  you 
and  your  family  in  whatever  you  do. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F*ANK  Danikl  DkLaoo. 

P.S.— When  I  get  out,  I  wUl  vote  for  you. 

DsAB  CoNcaxasMAN  Araxa :  Your  Christmas 
greeting  was  appreciated  very  much  and  even 
more  so  to  a  soldier  In  war-torn  Vietnam. 

Mine  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  bocu-d  and 
even  drew  a  favorable  comment  from  the  base 
conunander. 

Thank  you. 

B.  S.  ROCXNXT, 

Airman,  First  Class,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


March  3,  1966     I     j^^^^h  3,  1966 


Decembex  30.  1965. 
DsAi  Mx.  Atxxb  :  I  am  a  serviceman  In  Viet- 
nam. I  have  been  here  for  6  months,  i  am 
30  years  old  and  I  Uve  In  North  Canton,  Ohio. 
I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  appreciation 
for  the  letter  which  I  received  from  you  bear- 
ing season's  greetings.  Thank  you  and  sli 
my  fellow  Americans  who  are  In  support  of 
us  over  here. 

I  am  sure  you  will  continue  to  do  the  Oiu 
Job  you  have  done  throiigh  the  years. 
Good  luck. 
Sincerely. 

Sp4c.  Larxt  Evans, 
Company  C,  1st  Battalion  (ABN),  327th 
Infantry,  1st  Brigade.  101st  Airhorne 
Division. 

DxcxMBXx  23, 1966 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  H.  Atxks, 
Fourteenth  District  of  Ohio, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

Deax  Congressman  Atrks:  I  am  In  receipt 
of  youz  letter  dated  December  20,  1965,  and 
am  most  proud  and  honored  to  receive  a  let- 
ter from  one  who  understands  the  position 
of  our  American  servicemen. 

We  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  Europe,  are 
privileged  to  serve  In  peaceful  surroundlngj 
but  still  special  thoughts  and  prayers  go  to 
Individuals,  as  your  son,  who  are  doing  more 
than  their  part  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world. 

I  wish  you  and  your  family  a  merry  Christ- 
mas, a  happy  holiday  season,  and  the  best  of 
everything  throughout  the  coming  year. 

Again,  thank  you  so  much  for  the  mort 
appreciated  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sp4c.  JiMMT  R.  Moors, 
51st  Transportation  Company. 

U.S.S.  Austin  LPD-t. 

DxAX  Sn:  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  letter  that  you  sent.  It  makes  me 
very  proud  to  be  In  the  service  of  our  grett 
country  and  have  people  who  really  know 
what  we  go  through  here  and  throughout  the 
world  backing  us  up.  It  really  makes  me  feel 
good  and  proud  to  serve.  I  feel  this  way  de- 
spite those  people  my  age  and  older  who 
make  monkeys  out  of  themselves  In  front  of 
the  world  about  something  they  know  noth- 
ing about  except  from  the  papers. 

I  hc^e  you  and  youz  fine  family  had  a  very 
merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  L.  Palmatier,  FN. 

DXCKMBKR  24,  1965. 

DxAR  Mr.  Atrxs:  Many  thanks  for  your 
letter.  I  can  honestly  say  that  It  was  the 
most  surprising  of  all  the  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived. Most  people  feel  that  the  only  time 
they  would  ever  get  a  letter  from  their  Con- 
gressman Is  If  they  write  first.  But  I  think  I 
have  the  distinction  of  receiving  one  from 
my  Representative  first. 

I  only  hope  that  you  will  excuse  any  mis- 
takes which  you  may  find,  but  I  had  a  rather 
hectic  day  as  my  first  day  working  alone  u 
desk  sergeant.  Also,  It  Is  Christmas  Eve  and 
I  am  sitting  here  thinking  of  Akron  and 
everyone  back  home. 

I  hope  you  had  a  very  Merry  Christmai 
and  wish  to  again  thank  you  for  the  time  you 
took  to  write. 

Ood  bless  you  and  keep  you. 

Sp4c.   PAtn.   D.   McGLOTHUN. 

Company  C  504  MP  Battalion  (A). 

December  24, 1965. 
Dear  Mr.  Atrxs:  It  was  very  thoughtful 
for  one  so  biuy  as  yourself  to  take  time  to 
write  to  me.  I  voted  for  you.  sir,  the  first 
time  I  ever  voted,  and  your  kind  gesture  b«» 
assured  you  of  that  vote  again  If  you  need 
It  In  another  election.  I  am  pleased  with  my 
choice.  I  Sim  the  only  man  on  my  ship  who 
received  a  personal  letter  from  his  Congress- 
man. 
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I  am  very  Interested  In  the  jSeld  of  govern- 
ment as  my  vocation.  I  plan  to  return  to 
oollsge  after  my  hitch  In  the  Navy,  and 
ntsjor  In  political  science,  wilOi  a  position  In 
xbe  government  as  my  goal.  I  have  been 
watching  with  considerable  Interest  the 
States  (such  as  Oregon)  that  are  planning 
educational  subsidies  for  Vietnam  veterans. 
I  will  be  greatly  Interested  la  such  a  pro- 
pam  In  Ohio,  or  even  on  a  national  level. 

I  am  sure  you,  as  a  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  are  Just  as  Inter- 
ested as  I  in  these  programs. 

I  first  saw  you  when  you  spoke  at  our 
DeUolay  chapter  and  I  must  say  that  I  really 
respect  your  meet-the-people  personal  ap- 
proach to  politics.  It  is  refreshing  in  this 
age  of  hard-sell  politics. 

Keep  up  yo\ir  good  work. 
Your  loyal  supporter, 

Donald  ^.'Hale  n, 
V.S.S." Preston"  (DD795\)  O I  Division. 

Deceinber  17, 1965. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  today 
and  I  surely  appreciated  the  time  you  took 
from  your  work  to  write  me. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  I 
thank  you  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Ifay  you  have  a  merry  Christmas  and  a 
happy  New  Year. 

I  am  proud  that  I'm  here  lit  the  defense  of 
my  coimtry,  with  the  knowledge  that  by  so 
doing,  we  will  always  remain  fVee. 

May  Ood   bless   and   keep   you   and   your 
family  through  the  coming  yew. 
Yours  truly,  | 

Pfc.  RICHARD  LJ  Walters, 
S9th  QM  (fW)  Company. 

Deci^ber  16,  1D66. 

Dear  Mr.  Atres:  I  Just  want  to  drop  you  a 
short  note  in  appreciation  ol  your  letter.  I 
was  certainly  surprised  to  receive  it  and  am 
grateful  for  your  interest  in  us  here. 

I  am  stationed  at  Camp  Holloway,  Plelku, 
Vietnam,  and  have  been  here  for  6  months  al- 
ready. Since  I  put  In  for  a  6-month  exten- 
sion of  my  tour,  I  have  another  year  to  go. 
There  is  one  advantage  to  ttw  great  amount 
of  work  here;  that  being.  In  addition  to 
learning  more  about  electronics,  time  goes 
by  much  faster.  My  Job  14  aviation  elec- 
tronics equipment  repair,  which  I  consider  a 
very  interesting  Job.  I  plan  on  going  into  the 
electronics  field  when  I  get  out  of  the  service. 
As  yet  I'm  not  certain  whait  field  In  elec- 
tronics I  would  like  the  bept.  Maybe  you 
oould  give  me  a  suggestion. 

Once  again,  I  wtmt  to  thatk  you  for  your 
letter  and  I  also  wish  you  and  yoiu-  family 
s  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ALftN  KELM, 

2034d  Signal  Detachment. 

KtTNSAN  AnBAOi,  Korea, 

Deceiiiber  18,  1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Atres:  It  is  with  pleasiu-e  and 
pride  that  I  pay  my  complimieints  to  you  and 
those  In  back  of  you.  My  tnall  has  shown 
the  same  foresight  u  you,  yourself,  have 
expressed.  To  know  that  people  Just  like 
myself  (even  though  civiliani  who  really  will 
never  understand  war,  etc.)  keep  the  home 
Br«s  burning  is  a  heartening  thing. 

Having  a  son  In  the  service  keeps  you  In- 
formed of  the  events.  I've  no  official  com- 
pUlnt  to  date— Just  a  little  homesick  like 
t*>e  rest,  though  I  have  a  good  outlook — only 
about  83  days  before  rotation  of  new  assign- 
ment. 

Yours  truly, 

Tte  H.  Morris. 

December  28,  1965. 

D««  Mr.  Atres:  I  Jxist  wMit  to  drop  you 
*line  to  show  my  deep  appteciation  for  the 
Christmas  greetings  you  sent  me. 

I  hope  your  boy  is  safe  and  happy  If  he 
didn't  get  home.    I'd  also  like  to  thank  the 


Beacon  Journal  for  the  time  and  trouble 
they  went  to,  to  make  aU  these  greetings 
possible  for  the  servicemen  away  from  home. 
I  don't  think  enough  thanks  can  be  given 
to  them. 

Once  ag^ln,  thank  you,  and  have  a  happy 
new  year. 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  H.  Hunter, 
17.5.  Navy,  A-4  Division, 
U.SJS.  "Amphion"  AB-13. 

DSCEMBER  16, 1066. 
Hon.  William  H.  Atres. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  recent 
letter  and  for  your  kind  wishes  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  I,  in  turn,  would  like  to 
extend  the  season's  best  wishes  to  you  and 
your  family.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  son 
will  also  have  as  nice  a  holiday  as  Is  possible 
under  these  circumstances. 

My  mother  has  often  told  me  how  very 
much  you  have  assisted  her  as  she  tried  to 
help  disabled  Air  F\3rce  veterans  and  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  you  for  this  help.  Dont 
be  surprised  if  she  enlists  your  help  in  the 
future  since  she  is  quite  a  determined  woman 
but  also  quite  a  wonderful  one. 

May    you    and   your   family   have    a   very 
happy  Christmas   and  thank  you  again  for 
your  remembrance. 
Sincerely, 

W.  D.  MacMonacle, 
_      Major,    U.S.   Air   Force.   Detachment    4. 
619th  Tactical  Control  Squadron. 

Dear  Mr.  Atres:  I  know  you  are  a  very 
busy  man,  so  I'll  make  this  as  short  as  pos- 
sible. I  wish  to  thank  you  for  taking  the 
time  to  wish  me  a  merry  Christmas.  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  serving  here  in  Vietnam.  I  never 
realized  how  fortunate  we  Americans  really 
are  and  I  am  sure  all  the  other  men  feel  the 
same  way. 

You  asked  if  there  is  anything  you  could 
do  that  I  should  let  you  know.  I  would 
appreciate  It  greatly  if  you  could  send  me 
material  on  the  GI  bill. 

I  know  you  are  a  busy  man  so  I'll  close 
my  letter. 

Thank  you  again. 

Sp4€.  George  JxTin>ziLO. 

At  Sea  CS  Div., 
U.S.S.  "Hancock"  CVA  19, 

December  23, 1965. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Atres:  Having  been  familiar 
with  you  through  the  early  part  of  your 
political  career  in  the  Akron  area,  I  can  say 
that  I  am  very  deeply  honored  to  receive  your 
greetings. 

It  is  true  you  can  not  know  my  feelings  at 
the  present.  But  what  you  have  overlooked 
Is  the  fact  that  your  lot  Is  a  heavier  load  to 
bear  than  mine,  as  I  am  here  and  can  see 
what  Is  to  happen.  But  you  are  home  and 
must  wait  for  news  of  the  unknown.  For 
this  reason  I  extend  my  slncerest  regrets. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  and  all  who  are  concerned  for  the 
benefits  which  have  been  extended  to  the 
men  In  combat.  The  benefits  of  which  I 
speak  are:  income  tax  exemption,  which  I 
might  add,  fur  a  touch  of  humor,  we  call 
legal  tax  evasion,  and  the  free  mailing  serv- 
ice. Neither  of  these  are  of  no  great  capital 
gain.  It's  true,  but  they  tell  us  that  tiiere 
are  people  on  top  of  the  ladder,  looking  out 
for  us,  and  this  does  a  lot  for  morale. 

As  I  close,  once  again  thank  you  for  the 
kind  and  timely  greetings.  May  your  holiday 
be  happy  and  may  the  New  Year  treat  you 
weU. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Bare. 
Signalman.  2. 


PjS. — Forgive  my  poor  handwriting,  as  at 
this  moment  we  are  launching  aircraft  and 
this  causes  much  motion  of  the  ship. 

I  have  also  received  letters  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  from  the  following  oversea 
servicemen.  Only  space  prevents  me 
from  including  them  In  this  speech. 
They  echo  the  words  that  you  have  heard 
from  their  brothers  in  service: 

Sp4c.  Gilbert  J.  Horoneta,  A  Battery  2d 
MSL  Battalion  eist  Artillery. 

James  T.  Walls,  FTM3,  Fox  Division,  VSS. 
America  CVA-66. 

Jasper  L.  Shreve,  Jr..  of  326  Wunderlick 
Avenue,  Barberton,  Ohio,  now  In  Korea. 

Ale.  R.  A.  Johnson,  2167  Communications 
Squadron,  Box  836. 

Pfc.  Larry  L.  Light,  657th  Medical  Com- 
pany. 

Cpl.  Rick  C.  Hummel,  Marine  Barracks, 
16th  VD.,  Rodman,  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 

Frank  J.  Banut,  HI,  ETRSN,  696-94-05 
OE   Division,    VBB.   Independence   CVA-62. 

A/lc  C.  D.  Craddock,  6260th  Supply  Squad- 
ron. 

S.  Sgt.  D.  L.  Bradley,  4252d  Strategic  Wing 
(SAB),  Kadena  Air   Base.   Okinawa. 

A2c.  David  L.'^Glpson. 

Cpl.  John  G.  Stuart,  Headquarters,  464th 
Mar  (Armory),  4th  Marines,  3d  Marine  Divi- 
sion, FMP. 

Philip  C.  Schnu,  NMFA,  U.S.  Navy.  U.S.S. 
America  CVA-66. 

Pfc.  Daniel  C.  Starcher,  993d  Quartermas- 
ter Detachment. 

Pfc.  FrancU  S.  Bork,  SIG  SPT  TM  No.  2, 
care  of  HHB,  1st  MSL  BN,  67th  ADA. 

Lt.  Gary  F.  DeBiu-itz,  Company  C,  619th 
MI  BattaUon. 

A2c.  Bob  Takacs,  U.S.  Air  Force,  439  Sup- 
ply Squadron. 

Sp4c.  Earl  T.  Hanson,  Headquarter  Troop 
2d  Reconnaissance  Squadron  3d  ACR. 

Dennis  Rysole,  3d  Division,  U.S.S.  Great 
Sitkin  AE  17. 

Michael  L.  Schmitt  (SN),  2d  Division, 
U.S.S.  Telfair  (APA  210) . 

Ale.  Michael  A.  Martin,  Detachment  2200, 
7232  MMC,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  words  of 
the  men  who  are  prepared  to  die  for  our 
principles.  They  have  given  us  an  ex- 
ample by  which  we  might  well  conduct 
ourselves  during  this  time  of  war. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  commend 
Publisher  Ben  Maidenburg  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  for  creating  the  vehicle 
by  which  the  citizens  of  the  14th  Ohio 
District  might  communicate  their  sup- 
port of  their  soldier  citizens  who  are 
serving  abroad.  The  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  is  also  printing  a  very  fine  news- 
letter that  they  are  sending  bimonthly 
to  all  of  these  men.  They  have  done  this 
so  that  these  men  might  have  the  news  of 
their  home  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  that  I  have 
spoken  here  are  insignificant  compared 
to  the  words  that  you  have  heard  from 
the  patriots  serving  overseas.  Let  us 
mtike  certain  that  they  have  not  been 
spoken  in  vain. 


SCHOOL    MILK    AND    LUNCH    PRO- 
GRAMS IN  MINNESOTA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quu]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pro- 
tested long  and  loud  in  recent  weeks  the 
President's  request  that  we  reduce  the 
school  lunch  and  special  milk  programs 
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to  much  smaller  proportions  than  they 
now  enjoy.  Hundreds  of  thoosands  of 
children  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
this  cut,  as  my  coUeaBues  In  Congress 
have  been  quick  to  point  oat.  Letters 
have  literally  poured  Into  congressional 
offices,  pleading  for  the  continued  sup- 
port of  two  programs  that  have  won 
popular  am>roval  at  every  level.  We 
have  letters  from  concerned  parents  who 
have  never  written  their  Congressman 
before.  We  have  letters  and  telegrams 
from  school  district  supervisors,  princi- 
pals, business  managers,  teachers,  and 
concerned  citizens.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, they  want  to  know  why  this  pro- 
gram Is  being  cut  to  help  pay  for  a  war 
on  poverty  that  fULs  local  newspapers 
with  stories  of  scandal,  mismanagement, 
and  waste.  They  want  to  know  why  a 
program  whose  benefits  are  obvious, 
whose  benefits  are  apparent  and  attain- 
able by  every  citizen,  should  be  cut  to 
make  way  for  a  whole  series  of  experi- 
mental programs  over  which  they  have 
almost  no  control. 

In  Minnesota,  the  school  lunch  and 
milk  programs  are  so  successful  that  they 
have  had  rapid  growth  rates  in  recent 
years.  In  1965  tdone,  participation  In 
the  school  lunch  program  increased  by 
0.1  percent,  and  school  milk  (Murtlcipation 
Increased  by  11.96  percent.  Very  few 
Federal  programs — very  few  indeed — can 
boast  this  kind  of  popular  acceptance. 

Figures  supplied  to  me  by  the  Minne- 
sota Farmers  Union  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  the  following: 

About  455,000  school  lunches  are  served 
dally  In  all  Minnesota  schools  and  about 
800,000  half  pints  of  milk  consumed. 

In  19<J5.  schoolchildren  consumed  77.3 
million  half  pints  of  milk  under  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  and  61.1  million  half 
pints  served  with  thi  noon  school 
lunches. 

The  school  milk  program  provides  for 
Federal  reimbursement  of  up  to  4  cents 
per  half  pint  of  milk  served. 

Out  of  Minnesota's  2,880  schools,  2,644 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  par- 
ticipate in  the  special  milk  program,  and 
1,673  participate  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Of  the  2,211  public  schools  participat- 
ing In  the  school  milk  program.  1,013 
schools  supply  the  milk  free  of  charge; 
626  schools  charge  1  cent  per  half  pint  to 
the  student:  465  schools  charge  2  cents 
per  half  pint  to  the  student;  and  107 
schools  charge  3  cents  or  more  per  half 
pint. 

The  197  other  outlets — camps,  settle- 
ment houses  and  so  on — dispense  milk 
under  the  special  milk  program. 

Application  of  a  needs  test  or  "means" 
test  would  mean  that  almost  all  students 
would  have  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the 
milk,  varying  fram  3  to  5  cents  per  half 
pint,  whlefa  would  be  3  or  4  cents  more 
than  they  now  pay. 

Presently,  only  a  very  small  number  of 
students  obtain  the  school  lunches  free 
because  of  low  family  Income.  About  4 
percent  of  the  schoolchildren  participat- 
ing in  the  lunch  program  are  given  the 
meals  free,  but  most  of  these  receive  the 
meaU  In  return  for  assisting  with  the 
kttchoi  or  luneh-ttne  work. 


As  can  be  aetn  from  the  figures,  Mr. 
l^>ealcer,  nearly  half  of  the  children  In 
partlclpatii^  schools  are  presently  re- 
ceiving school  milk  absolutely  free.  If 
they  are  suddenly  required  to  bring  from 
3  to  5  cents  for  every  half  pint  of  milk 
they  drink,  even  if  only  exclusive  of  lunch 
milk,  thetr  parents  are  in  many  cases  go- 
ing to  ten  them  to  wait  until  lunch  to 
have  milk,  and  are  not  going  to  give 
them  the  15  or  25  cents  i>er  week  they 
need  to  get  their  extra  half  pint  per  day. 
This  to  me  represents  a  great  loss.  Who 
knows  what  percentage  of  the  64.1  mil- 
lion half  pints  will  not  be  consumed  In 
1967?  Who  knows  what  this  will  mean 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  children  involved? 
Who  knows  what  effect  this  will  have  on 
the  dairy  fanners?  All  these  unknown 
quantities  must  be  carefully  weighed 
against  the  risk  we  take  if  we  curtail 
these  valuable  programs  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  suggested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one-half  of  a  pint  of 
milk  contains  one-fourth  of  every  child's 
minimum  daily  requirement  of  vitamin 
D  and  one-eighth  the  minimum  daily  re- 
quirement of  vitamin  A.  No  one  is  will- 
ing to  dispute,  I  am  sure,  that  these  vi- 
tamins are  essential  to  growth  and  gen- 
eral health.  Children  who  have  come 
to  depend  in  part  for  their  daily  require- 
ments in  these  vitamins  through  the 
school  milk  program  will  inadvertently 
be  cut  off  from  this  source;  it  is  more 
thtm  likely  that  in  many  cases  these  vi- 
tamins will  not  be  replaced  at  other 
points  in  the  child's  diet. 

Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
tulmit  that  there  win  be  a  decrease  in 
milk  consimiptlon  if  the  proposed  cuts 
are  allowed  to  take  place,  and  their  con- 
servative estimate  Is  a  20-percent  reduc- 
tion. To  me,  that  reduction  Is  more 
than  sufScient  Justification  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  programs.  When  the 
school  milk  and  limch  programs  were 
initially  devised.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Congress  that  it  was  Immoral  for  the 
Oovemment  to  hoard  surplus  commodi- 
ties at  great  expense  when  those  com- 
modities could  bie  doing  untold  good  for 
the  schoolchildren  of  the  Nation.  That 
prec^t  still  holds  true.  If  dairy  product 
consumption  goes  down  as  a  result  of  a 
budgetary  cut  to  these  programs,  the  CCC 
will  have  to  become  more  Involved  In 
dairy  supports,  and  the  taxpayer  will  be 
paying  to  store  dairy  surpluses  at  the 
same  time  he  Is  paying  extra  for  his 
child's  milk  in  school.  This  makes  little 
sense  morally  or  economically. 


I  AM  A  TIRBD  AMERICAN 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Mooaz] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RccoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
most  of  us  will  agree  that  this  past  win- 
ter has  been  a  winter  of  discontent  for 
many  Americans.  Perhaps  it  is  best 
epltooUxed  by  an  editorial  entitled  "I  Am 


a  Tired  American."  It  was  written  by 
Alan  Mcintosh,  publisher  of  the  Rock 
County  Herald,  Luveme,  BUnn.,  and  has 
been  reprinted  in  niunerous  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation.  Perhaps  it  nuy 
some  day  come  to  be  regarded  on  a  par 
with  William  Allen  White's  famous 
"What's  the  Matter  With  Kansas?" 
which  appeared  70  years  ago. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  share  Mc- 
intosh's editorial,  I  Include  it  with  my 
remarks  in  the  Cohorxssional  Record: 
I  Am  a  Tbxb  Ascoocak 
(By  Alan  Mclntooh) 

I  am  a  tired  American. 

I'm  tired  of  being  called  the  ugly  Ameri- 
can. 

I'm  tired  of  having  the  world  panhandler* 
uee  my  country  as  a  whipping  boy  365  days 
a  year. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  having 
American  Eimbaeslea  and  information  centera 
stoned,  burned,  and  sacked  by  mobs  operat- 
ing under  orders  from  dictators  who  preach 
peace  and  breed  conflict. 

I  am  a  tired  American — choked  up  to  hen 
on  this  buslnees  of  trying  to  Intimidate  our 
Oovemment  by  placard,  picket  line,  and  ilt- 
Ins  by  the  hordes  of  dirty  unwashed  who 
rush  to  man  the  barricades  against  the  forces 
of  law,  order,  and  decency. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  tht 
beatniks  who  say  they  should  have  the  right 
to  determine  what  laws  of  the  land  they  an 
wining  to  obey. 

I  am  a  tired  American — fed  up  with  the 
mobs  of  scabby-faced,  long-haired  youth* 
and  short-haired  girls  who  claim  they  repre- 
sent the  new  wave  of  America  and  who 
sneer  at  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  hoo- 
esty,  Integrity,  and  morality  on  which  Amar- 
loa  grew  to  greatness. 

I  am  a  tired  American — ^weary  unto  death 
of  having  my  tax  dollars  go  to  dictators  who 
play  both  sides  against  the  middle  with 
threats  of  what  will  happen  If  we  cut  off  the 
golden  stream  of  dollars. 

I  am  a  tired  American — nauseated  by  the 
laey  do-nothings  who  wouldn't  take  a  Job  If 
you  drove  them  to  axul  from  work  In  a  BolU 
Royoe. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  Is  getting 
madder  by  the  minute  at  the  filth  peddlen 
who  have  launched  Americana  In  an  ob- 
scenity race,  who  try  to  foist  on  us  the  belief 
that  filth  Is  an  Integral  part  of  culture. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  the 
bearded  bums  who  tramp  the  picket  line* 
and  the  sit-ins — who  prefer  Chinese  com- 
munism to  capltalUm — who  see  no  evil  In 
Castro,  but  sneer  at  President  Johnson  a*  a 
threat  to  peace. 

I  am  a  tired  American — ^who  has  lost  all 
patience  with  the  clvU  rights  group  which 
Is  showing  propaganda  movies  on  college 
campuses  from  co«Mrt  to  coast — movie*  de- 
nouncing the  United  States,  movies  made  In 
Communist  China. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  la  angered  by 
the  self-righteous  breastbeater  critics  of 
America,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  set  im- 
poeslble  yardsticks  for  the  United  SUtes. 
but  who  never  apply  the  same  standard*  to 
the  French,  the  British,  the  Russians,  tbs 
Chinese. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  resents  the 
pimply-faced  beatnlka  who  try  to  represent 
Amarlcaas  as  the  "bad  guys  on  the  black 
horses." 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  Is  weary  of 
some  Negro  leaders  who,  for  shock  purposes, 
scream  four-letter  words  In  church  meeting*. 

I  am  a  tired  American — sickened  by  the 
slack-jawed  bigots  who  wrap  themselves  in 
bedsheets  In  the  dead  of  night  and  roam 
the  countryside  looking  for  Innocent  vlcUm*. 

I  am  a  tired  American— who  dislikes  clergy- 
men who  have  made  a  career  out  of  Integra- 
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tion  causes,  yet  send  their  olwn  children  to 
private  schools. 

I  am  a  tired  American — ^wbo  resents  those 
who  try  to  peddle  the  belief  In  schools  and 
colleges  that  capitalism  Is  a  dirty  word  and 
that  free  enterprise  and  private  Initiative  are 
only  synonyms  for  greed.  They  say  they 
bate  capitalism,  but  they  ate  always  right 
st  the  bead  of  the  line  demanding  their  share 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

X  am  a  tired  American — Who  gets  more 
than  a  little  bit  weary  of  the  clique  In  our 
State  Department  which  chooses  to  regard 
s  policy  of  timidity  as  prudent — the  same 
group  which  subscribes  to  a  *'no-wln"  policy 
In  Vietnam.  ' 

I  am  a  tired  American — real  tired  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  sell  me  the  belief  that 
America  is  not  the  greatest  nation  in  all  the 
world — a  generous-hearted  nation — a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  policy  of  trying  to  help  the 
"have  nets"  achieve  some  of  the  good  things 
that  our  system  of  free  enterprise  brought 
about.  I 

I  am  an  American — who  f^ts  a  lump  In 
his  throat  when  he  hears  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  who  holds  back  tears  when  he 
hears  those  chilling  high  notee  of  the  brassy 
trumpet  when  Old  Glory  reaches  the  top  of 
the  flag  pole. 

I  am  a  tired  American — wht>  wants  to  start 
(napping  at  those  phony  "high  priests"  who 
want  us  to  bow  down  and  worship  their 
false  idols  and  who  seek  to  dMtroy  the  belief 
that  America  Is  the  land  of  title  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

I  am  a  tired  Amerlcan—^who  thanks  a 
merciful  Lord  that  he  was  14cky  to  be  born 
an  American  citizen — a  nation  under  Ood, 
with  trtUy  mercy  and  Justice  tor  all. 


THE  ROLE  OP  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
COLD  WAI^ 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pasceli)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extrsuieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey?  .  p 

There  was  no  objectlon.j  | 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
3  years  ago — on  May  8,  1963,  to  be  ex- 
act—a very  significant  exchange  was 
taking  place  hi  room  H-227  of  the  UJ3. 
Capitol. 

Pour  distinguished  representatives  of 
the  American  business  community  were 
meeting  that  afternoon  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  topic  under 
discussion  was  the  U.S.  ideological  of- 
fensive in  the  cold  war. 

More  specifically,  the  subcommittee 
was  trying  to  ascertain  what  American 
business  was  doing,  and  what  more  It 
could  do  abroad,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  world  peace:  the  twin 
goals  of  UJS.  foreign  poUcjy. 

The  transcript  of  that  meeting  appears 
In  part  II  of  the  hearings  on  "Winning 
the  Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Ideological  Of- 
["Mve,"  Issued  by  the  CJommittee  on 
n>relgn  Affairs.  It  consUtutes  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  a  study  which  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  since  1962:  a 
study  of  the  fourth— the  Ideological  and 

psychological— dimension  of  our  foreign 
policy. 


As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
have  been  responsible  for  the  initiation 
of  this  study  and  for  its  conduct.  And 
I  have  taken  particular  pride  in  one  of 
its  achievements:  ttie  focusing  of  public 
attrition — and  the  attention  of  policy- 
making officials  in  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government — on  the  Important 
role  which  private  American  initiative 
continues  to  play  in  the  global  struggle 
which  has  engaged  the  energies  and  the 
resources  of  our  Nation  for  the  past  two 
decades. 

The  role  of  our  private  sector  was  men- 
tioned prominently  in  report  No.  2  on 
"Ideological  Operations  and  Foreign  Pol- 
icy," published  by  our  subcommittee  in 
April  1964. 

It  was  further  publicized  and  detailed 
in  a  563 -page  report  and  directory,  en- 
titled "Overseas  Programs  of  Private 
Nonprofit  American  Organizations," 
which  our  subcommittee  issued  in  May 
1965. 

Because  of  our  continuing  concern 
with  the  overseas  activities  of  private 
American  citizens,  firms,  and  nonprofit 
organizations  which  have  a  bearing  on 
our  foreign  policy,  I  was  interested  to 
read  the  annoimcement  of  a  competition 
being  sponsored  by  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council  to  encourage  fresh  thinking 
on  the  role  of  business  in  the  cold  war. 

The  American  Security  Council  is 
sponsoring  a  $100,000  business  citizen- 
ship competition  to  encourage  fresh 
thinking  on  the  responsibility  of  business 
in  the  cold  war.  The  purpose  of  the 
contest  Is  to  find  effective  ways  to  use 
the  talents  and  resources  of  business  in 
the  worldwide  battle  for  the  minds  of 
men. 

This  is  a  voluntary  effort  and  is  one 
in  which  we  should  all  be  Interested 
and  follow  closely.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  American  business  has  the  greatest 
array  of  sales,  advertising,  and  public 
relations  talents  in  the  world.  This  com- 
petition is  an  effort  to  encourage  effec- 
tive mobilization  of  these  skills  to  mer- 
chandise freedom. 

I  have  been  convinced  that  there  Is 
ample  room  for  advertising  genius,  mer- 
chandising talent,  and  top  business  acu- 
men which  can  be  of  significant  as- 
sistance to  U.S.  international  problems 
if  it  is  motivated  and  focused  on  a  prob- 
lem. 

Entries  in  this  ccHupetitlon  are  to  be  in 
the  form  of  essays  with  the  winning 
papers  to  be  published  as  an  appendix 
of  "The  Business  Gap  In  the  Cold  War," 
the  second  In  the  American  Security 
Council's  current  series  of  studies  on 
"Peace  and  Freedom  Through  Cold  War 
Victory." 

I  Join  in  the  call  on  all  Americans  to 
make  their  thoughts  count  for  freedom 
by  advising  the  business  community  how 
it  can  best  meet  these  citizenship  respon- 
sibilities. 


COAST     GUARD     REPORT     ON     SS 
"YARMOUTH  CASTLE"  DISASTER 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentlraian 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascxll]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  of  which  I  am.  chair- 
man, has  been  conducting  a  study  of  the 
policies  and  practices  of  the  Coast  Guard 
in  examining  foreign-flag  passenger  ves- 
sels. 

The  subcommittee's  study  is  a  review 
of  such  examination  practices  from  the 
standpoints  of  their  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. In  other  words,  we  want  to  find 
out  the  scope  of  the  obligations  under 
which  the  Coast  Guard  performs  its 
safety  examinations  of  vessels  and  how 
such  responsibilities  are  being  carried 
out. 

The  SS  yormoufTi  Castle  tragedy  has 
been  discussed  in  subcommittee  hearings. 
That  vessel,  it  will  be  recalled,  burned 
and  sank  last  November  with  a  loss  of 
90  lives.  Reference  has  been  made  to  it 
in  the  hearings  because  that  vessel,  fly- 
ing a  foreign  flag  over  a  period  of  many 
years  was  subject  to  Coast  Guard  exam- 
inations. The  causes  of  the  tragedy  were 
not  the  subject  of  the  subcomimittee's 
study;  in  fact,  the  Coast  Guard  itself,  at 
the  request  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
established  a  Marine  Board  of  Investi- 
gation which  lengthily  probed  into  the 
fire  and  subsequent  sinking  of  that  ves- 
sel, "nie  Co£tst  Guard  has  just  delivered 
to  the  subcommittee  the  report  which 
was  msule  by  that  Board,  together  with 
the  statement  of  the  Commandant's  ac- 
tion on  the  recommendations  which  the 
Board  had  made. 

I  commend  the  Commandant  and  the 
Marine  Board  of  Investigation  for  their 
thorough  study  and  consideration  of  this 
vital  case.  Furthermore,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  moved  promptly  by  taking  the 
initiative  and  presenting  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  Maritime  Safety  Com- 
mittee of  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  by  the  United  States  to 
obtain  the  necessary  changes  In  the  in- 
ternational convention  so  as  to  upgrade 
construction  standards  to  minimize  or 
eliminate  construction  with  combustible 
material  with  reliance  on  ^rinklers  and 
detecting  systems  and  to  require  the 
maximum  use  of  incombustible  material. 

As  this  report  points  out  in  its  con- 
clusions: 

T'he  vessel  was  equipped  In  accordancA 
with  the  aOVAS  1960  requirements  with  a 
single  exception  of  Inflatable  life  rafts  and 
the  Board  received  no  evidence  of  significant 
faUure  or  deficiency. 

That  the  inspection  performed  by  the 
Coast  Guard  for  examination  of  foreign  i>as- 
senger  vessel  certificate  was  proper  and  ade- 
quate to  verify  that  the  vessel  was  In  com- 
pliance with  her  passenger  vessel  safety 
certificate  and  that  her  llfesavlng  and  flre- 
flghtlng  equipment  was  satisfactory. 

Nevertheless,  this  vessel  burned  and 
sank  with  a  loss  of  90  lives.  And  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  safety  and  flreflghting 
equipment  could  not  deal  with  a  fire  of 
this  magnitude  with  the  amount  of  c<Hn- 
bustlble  material  in  the  construction  of 
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thU  ▼eael.  It  la  highly  doubtful  that 
any  amount  of  flreOghttng  equipment  or 
•afety  precautions  could  have  aatisfae- 
torlly  dealt  with  a  fire  of  this  type  and 
macnltude  so  as  to  prevent  loss  of  life. 

It  aeesu  to  me  that  the  United  SUtee 
has  no  recourae  except  to  continue  Its 
flght  by  whatever  means  to  upgrade  the 
construction  standards  of  vessels,  no 
matter  when  built,  so  that  there  Is  no 
oombustilde  material.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  com- 
mends the  initiative  and  the  action  of 
the  Coast  Guard  In  its  efforts  to  bring 
this  matter  again  to  the  attention  of  the 
maritime  safety  committee  and  the  In- 
tergovernmental Maritime  Consultative 
Organisation  with  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ing the  international  convention. 

Because  of  the  great  public  interest  in 
this  matter,  I  submit  herewith  the  report 
ot  the  Maritime  Board  of  Investigation 
together  with  the  Commandant's  action 
hereon: 

.    TwmtBxjt.t  DiPAancKNT, 

U,S.  Coast  Ouako, 
WmOHngton.  B.C.,  Ftbrumry  24.  1999. 
OoKMAHiiuufT'a     Acnow     o»    m     Maum 
Bo«aa  or  UrrasnaATioM  CommrKD  to  Iirvis- 
noATB  TKs  Tim*  om  Boasd  thk  Pamama- 

irXAM  88  "TABMOTm  OAaTLS"  ON  NOVKMBSS 

13,  1M0,  AND  Sttmsqitkmt  Siwkino  With 
Loss  or  Ijwm 

1.  Th«  record  ot  the  Marine  Boaird  of  In- 
vectlgKtlon  convened  purvuant  to  the  re- 
qnest  of  the  Oorernment  of  the  Republic  of 
Pansms  ha«  been  reviewed  and  the  record 
tnetndlng  the  flndlngi  of  fact,  conclusions, 
and  rscoQimendatKms  la  approved. 


AcnoN    ooKCBamira    tri   aacoMicxmjnioira 

Reeonunendatlon  1  concerning  the  for- 
warding of  a  copy  of  the  record  of  inveetlga- 
tlon  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  will  be  aocompUahed. 

Beoommendatton  a  ooooemlng  a  study 
ioofclng  to  leglelatton  to  require  all  U^.-flag 
pawenger  vaaaela  built  prior  to  May  37,  1930, 
to  be  built  of  Incombustible  material  U  un- 
dergotng  Interdepartmental  study  and  re- 
view. 

Recommendations  S  and  0  concern  Imple- 
mentaUon  of  efforts  to  upgrade  and  amend 
tlM  International  C!onventloo  for  Safety  of 
Ltfe  s(  Sea,  IMO,  with  respect  to  passenger 
vsassis  that  contain  large  amounts  of  com- 
bustible material  In  their  construction.  Ac- 
tion has  been  Instituted  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  these  recommendations 
to  be  preeented  to  the  Maritime  Safety  Com- 
mittee of  the  Intergoyemmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organisation  at  a  special  meet- 
ing in  May  1964. 

Bsoomiaandatton  4  concerning  action 
loosing  toward  axeoutlon  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments  wboee  ves- 
sels transport  passengers  from  U.S.  ports  will 
be  held  In  abeyance  pending  completion  of 
the  special  meeting  of  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee  of  the  mtergovemmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organisation.  The  spe- 
dflc  suggestions  mentlonsd  In  recommenda- 
tloa  4  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  MsrltlSM  Safety  Committee  of  the  In- 
tsrgovemmantal  Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
gaalaation  at  the  special  meeting  la  May 
IMS. 

Recommsndatlon  8  ooncemlng  Implemen- 
tation of  recognition  of  the  exemplary  res- 
cue action  of  the  88  Bahama  Star  and  the 
MV  rtnnpulp  wlU  be  given  acUve  oonsld- 


B.  J.  BOLAMB, 

VM.  Ootut  Onsrg  Oom 


TSBASUST    DsrAITKXMT, 

TTJS.  Coast  Guabb. 
JTlami,  ris..  rebruary  23.  IBM. 
nom:  Marine  Board  of  Investigation. 
TO:  Commandant  (MVI). 
Subject:  Panamanian  SS  Tsrmoutlt  Csstis, 
OJf.  4S19-U;  fire  aboard  on  IToveinbar 
IS,  1M8,  and  subsequent  »infcing  with 
loss  of  life 

mnmros  or  vact 

1.  The  commandant,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic 
at  Panama,  convened  UUs  board  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1905,  for  the  purpose  of  Inqxilrlng 
Into  all  the  facta  and  drciunstances  sur- 
rounding the  fire  and  sinking  of  the  Pana- 
manian flag  SS  Yarmouth  Castle,  with  loss 
of  life,  while  underway  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  November  18.  1966. 

a.  At  or  about  0046  (EST),  Novunber  13. 
1963,  the  Panamlan  SS  Yarmouth  Cattle. 
OJf.  4319-63,  was  en  route  Miami.  Fla.,  to 
Nassau,  Bahamsji.  A  fire  was  discovered  in 
the  forward  staircase  area,  which  rapidly 
spread  and  enveloped  the  amldsblp  passenger 
section  and  the  bridge  area.  The  vessel  sub- 
sequently capsized  and  sank  at  0603  the  same 
morning  in  the  Northwest  Province  Channel, 
Atlantto  Ocean.  In  approximate  poeltlon 
26*66'  north,  78*00'  west,  about  13  nUlas 
from  Oreat  Stirrup  Cay.  As  a.  resiUt  86 
passengers  and  a  crew  are  missing  and  3 
jMssengers  are  known  dead. 

3.  Deceased  are: 

Name,  address,  and  stateroom  number 

Nathan  Barkln.  846  Michigan  Avenue, 
Miami  Beach.  Fla..  820. 

Anne  M.  Jackson.  3165  Cordova  Avenue, 
Vero  Beach.  Pla.,  842. 

Nathan  Ijehr,  1621  South  Treasure  Drive, 
Miami  Peach.  Fla.,  634. 

Missing  and  presumed  dead  are: 

Norma  J.  Barton,  26-31  30th  Road,  Astoria, 
N.T..811. 

Frances  M.  Best.  1890  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  806. 

Andrew  J.  Best,  1390  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue,  Boca  Raton.  Fla.,  806. 

William  H.  Burleigh,  1040  Northeast  a3d 
Place,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla..  844. 

Elsie  Burleigh,  1040  Northeast  a3d  Place, 
Pompano  Beach.  Fla.,  844. 

Anna  B.  CUlinclone,  17  Rose  Street,  Lin- 
croft.  N  J.,  eao. 

Frank  A.  Clrllnclone,  17  Rose  Street,  Lin- 
croft.  N  J.,  620. 

Oeorge  R.  Crawford,  3431  Northeast  14th 
Avenue,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  808. 

Sarah  J.  Crawford,  8431  Northeast  14th 
Avenue,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  806. 

Dena  A.  Duffy,  2861  Northeast  8th  Terrace, 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  817. 

Sylvia  Ebner,  6819  Parsons  Boulevard. 
Flushing,  N.T.,  710. 

Hal  M.  Eberle.  2342  Northeast  38th  Street, 
Pompano  Beach.  Fla.,  846. 

Helen  E.  Bustlce,  6066  Wlnfleld  Boulevard, 
Margate.  Fla.,  809. 

Samuel  Frankel,  4344  Chase  Avenue,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla..  O-l. 

Rose  Frankel,  4344  Chase  Avenue,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  O-l. 

EsteUe  M.  Franc,  34210  Chtu-ch,  Oak  Park, 
Mich.,  810. 

Fred  R.  Franc,  24210  Church,  Oak  Park, 
Mich.,  810. 

Wanda  B.  Oang,  3730  Northeast  17th  Ave- 
nue. Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  628. 

Agnes  Hill,  3711  Northeast  13th  Terrsos. 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla»  816. 

WUUam  Hill,  3711  Northeast  13th  Terrace, 
Pompano  Beach.  Ra.,  815. 

Jonathan  A.  Hamilton.  16807  Harbor  Drive, 
Madeira  Beach,  Fla.,  614. 

Mary  Hall,  3367  Southwest  16th  Terrace, 
Miami.  Fla.,  718. 

Helen  M.  Hler.  140  Southeast  18th  Street, 
Pompano  Beaoh,  Pla.  838. 


WiUiam  Hler,   140  Southeast  I3th  Street 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  823. 

HMiry  A.  Hughes.  8  Bayvlaw  Court.  ■>>» 
SeUuket.  N.T..  806. 

Mary  Hughes,  8  Bayvlew  Court,  Bast  Setan- 
ket.  N.T.,  806. 

Louise  Jackson,  2166  Cordova  Avenue,  Vera 
Beach,  Fla.,  842. 

Robert  W.  Johnson.  88  Stonelelgh  Road, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  838. 

John  A.  Karnes,  1330  Ridgewood  Avenu* 
Winter  Park.  Fla.,  721. 

AUcs    Karnes.    1320    Ridgewood    Avenue 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  721. 

Oeorge   D.    Keen,   2940   Northeast  Eighth 
Avenue,  Pompano  Beach,  Pla.,  715. 

Catherine    Keen,    2940    Northeast    ElghUi 
Avenue,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  715. 

Arthur  E.  Lehr,  3711  Lyme  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  819. 

Stella  Lehr,  3711  Lyme  Avenue,  Brooklra 
N.Y.,  819. 

Clarice   Lobel,  7626   East  Treasure  Drive 
North  Bay  VlUage,  Fla,  P-1. 

Myrtle   P.    Lowe,    1920   Tlgertall   Avenue, 
Miami,  Fla.,  0. 

Morgan   I.   Lowe.   1930   TlgertaU  Avenue, 
Miami,  Fla.,  0. 

Florence   B.    Luochesl,    8418    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.,  703. 

Ann    J.    Blarple,    3186    East   First   Street 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  F-1. 

Edna  Matlas,  3123  South  Harlem,  Berwn 
m.,  719. 

John  Massarlsl,  36  Mulberry  Street,  Nev 
York,  N.Y.,  638. 

Jessie  Mazzarlsl,  36  Mulberry  Street,  Nev 
York,  N.Y.,  638. 

Oayle    M.   Muason,   2651    Northeast  Sixth 
Street,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  629. 

LouU  W.  Neher,  700  Northeast  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  830. 

Margaret    E.    Neher,    700    Northeast  Fifth 
Avenue,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  830. 

Elsie  M.  O'Connell,  2367  Southwest  leth 
Terrace,  Miami,  Pla.,  718. 

Charles  B.  Polm,  Parker,  Pa.,  840. 

Mary  A.  Polm,  Parker,  Pa.,  840. 

Herman  Pollock,  4730  Northeast  14th  Ave- 
nue. Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  841, 

Minnie  Pollock,  4720  Northeast  14th  Ave- 
nue, Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  841. 

Omar  D.  Quay,  3860  Northeast  2l8t  Way, 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  836. 

Delia  Quay,  3860  Northeast  Slat  Way,  Pom- 
pano Beach,  Fla.,  886. 

Charlotte  M.  Belch.  3420  Northeast  14th 
Avenue,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  807. 

Vivian  St.  Clair,  2631  Roberta  Street,  Largo, 
Fla..  T-1. 

Helen  St.  Clair,  3631  Roberta  Street,  Largo, 
Fla.,  T-1. 

Bertha  Saike,   704  Northeaat  72d  Street, 
Miami,  FU..  L. 

Edith  R.   Schneider,   161   Southeast  14tli 
Street,  Pompano  Beach.  Fla.,  831. 

Frank  SUver,  6120  Avers  Avenue,  Chicago, 
ni.,  827. 

Juan    P.    Stanley,    3606    Sheridan   Boad. 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  813. 

Elmer    E.    Stanley.    3606    Sheridan   Road. 
Kenoeha,  Wla.,  813. 

Mabel    Straub,    8942    86th    Street,   Wood- 
haven,  N.Y.,  616. 

Ralph  D.  Storrs,  3342  Northeast  astb  Street, 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  843. 

Wlnffeld  W.  Thomas.  708  North  C.  Street, 
Lake  Worth,  FU.,  824. 

Bthel  L.  Thomas.  706  North  C.  Street,  Lake 
Worth.  FU..  834. 

Flora  O.  Tiefenthaler,  3683   County  Line 
R0€ul.  Chalfont,  Pa.,  816. 

WUllam  C.  Tiefenthaler,  8683  County  Lto« 
Road,  Chalfont,  Pa.,  816. 

Pauline  I.  Tomaslnl,  Route  3,  Box  438,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  CaUf.,  839. 

Warren  Tomaslnl,  Route  3.  Bos  428,  San 
Luia  ObUpo,  Calif.,  839. 
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Charles  E.  Vincent,  731  Southeast  Fifth 
Terrace,  Pompano  Beach.  Fla..  717. 

Salle  A.  Vincent,  721  Southeast  Fifth  Ter- 
race, Pompazto  Beach,  Fla.,  717. 

Betty  Wand,  7816  ByroM  Avenue,  Miami 
Beach.  FU.,  P-1. 

Stella  M.  Wlehe,  711  Northeast  73d  Street 
Miami,  Fla.,  L. 

Alice  Welble,  4668  Falcon,  Long  Beach, 
Calif..  633. 

Steven  W.  Wright.  15833  Redington  Drive, 
Redington  Beach,  FU.,  614» 

Joseph  T.  Wright,  3748  Northeast  28th 
Avenue,  Pompano  Beach,  |*la.,  847. 

Florence  B.  Wright,  27«  Northeast  28th 
Avenue,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  847. 
Aliens 

Carlos  Davis.  Avenue  Tacna,  890,  Lima, 
Peru,  804. 

Carmen  DavU,  Avenue  T^MUia.  890.  Lima, 
Peru,  804. 

Allen  M.  Ollllan,  Rur^  Route  No.  1, 
Uount  Hope.  Hamilton.  Ontario,  838. 

Lynda  Ann  Olllan,  Rural  Route  No.  1, 
Mount  Hope,  Hamilton,  Ontiario,  838. 

Castillo  F.  Hurtarte,  4  Oalle  4-36;  Zona  1, 
CuatemaU,  Guatemala,  N-1. 

Leonle  PeUowski.  447  i3th  Street,  West 
Palm  Beach,  FU..  832. 

Eduardo  Plnedo,  Manco<  Capac  490  Mag. 
Mueva,  Lima.  Peru,  812. 

Maria  Plnedo,  Manco  Capac  400  Mag. 
Nueva,  Lima,  Peru,  812. 

Mercedea  VUa  Sole,  4  Calle  4-36.  Zona  1, 
Guatemala,  GuatenoaU,  N-l. 

Crew  members:  Llsarfio  IMaz-Torrens, 
Cuban  (PP  A  13  345  991),  doctor.  PhylUs 
Hall,  Jamaican  (PP  349518) .  stewardess. 

4.  The  weather  at  the  time  of  the  casualty 
was  good,  the  sea  smooth,  the  sky  clear,  visi- 
bility excellent  and  there  was  a  light  south- 
easterly breeze,  Beaiifort  ScsUe  2  (4-7  m.p.h.) . 
Tbe  barometer  at  2400  vr&s  80.06  and  the  air 
temperature  was  80*  P. 

6.  The  SS  Yarmouth  Cttatle  was  379  feet 
overall,  6,002  gross  tons,.  2.474  net  tons, 
molded  depth  to  main  deck  29  feet  6  inches, 
with  steam  turbine  propulsion  (2)  of  7,600 
tp.  Home  part  was  Panama,  Republic  of 
Panama.  Owner  was  CbpcUde  Steamship 
Co..  Inc..  pier  3,  Miami,  FU.,  and  the  opera- 
tor sas  Yarmouth  Cruise  tines.  Inc.,  pier  3, 
Miami,  FU.  Master  at  the  time  of  the 
casualty  was  Byron  Voutatnaa,  licensed  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 

6.  TheSS  Yarmouth  Casile  (ex-SS  Evange- 
line) was  a  passenger  vessel  of  riveted  steel 
construction,  built  at  PlUUsdelphU,  Pa.,  in 
1927.  She  had  eight  waterUght  transverse 
bulkheads  extending  to  the  main  deck, 
•tepped  where  required  to  »ult  acconunoda- 
Uons  and  freight  spaces.  The  vessel  had  a 
lower  deck  (E) ,  a  deck  (D) ',  a  main  deck  (C) , 
a  promenade  deck  (B),  a  boat  deck  (A)  and 
»  sun  deck.  The  origlnsl  plans  refer  to 
these  decks  as  lower  (E),  main  (D),  upper 
(C),  promenade  (B),  and  boat  deck  (A). 

The  lower,  D  and  main  decks  were  f»Uly 
tteelplated.  The  main  deck  at  the  afUr 
end.  the  promenade  deck  outside  of  the 
Itouse,  and  the  boat  deck  outside  the  house 
bad  caulked  wood  decks  over  steel.  The 
promenade  deck  and  the  boat  deck  inside 
the  house  were  wood  decks.  The  decks  form- 
ing the  top  of  the  house  on  the  boat  deck, 
the  bridge,  top  of  wheel  and  chart  house, 
•Jid  top  of  the  wireless  hotue  were  wood 
decks  covered  with  canvS*.  The  sides  of 
the  8Uf>crstructure  on  the  promenade  and 
boat  decks  were  steel. 

All  Interior  passenger  stateroonos,  passage- 
vays,  and  stairways  above  the  main  deck 
were  of  wood  construction.  The  boiler  and 
engincroom  casings  and  all  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate toUet  space  bulkheads  and  decks  were  of 
steel  oonstr\ictlon.  Two  uninsulated  trane- 
''erse  steel  flre  aone  bulkheads  were  fitted 
within  the  passenger  area;  one  aft  of  the 
lorward  passenger  stairway  and  one  forward 


of  the  after  main  stairway.  Sliding  plate 
steel  flre  doors  were  fitted  in  way  of  these 
bulkheads  at  each  deck  level  in  tbe  passage- 
ways. 

The  ship  was  originally  fitted  with  me- 
chanical ventilation  for  ventilating  the 
living  quarters,  messrooms,  storerooms,  etc., 
on  the  D  deck  and  on  the  main  deck  the 
inboard  passenger  staterooms,  various  ofllces, 
and  service  spaces,  dining  room,  etc.  A  sepa- 
rate mechanical  exhaust  system  was  pro- 
vided for  the  main  galley  and  main  pantry. 
Various  light  and  air  shafts  were  provided 
for  natural  ventilation  for  public  toilets  and 
washrooms,  and  Inside  staterooms  on  the 
superstructure  decks. 

A  separate  mechanical  exhaust  system  was 
provided  from  all  public  and  private  toilet 
rooms.  Vent  ducts  from  these  varioris  toilet 
rooms  connected  Into  the  fore-and-aft  ducts 
in  the  overhead  of  the  port-and-starboard 
passageways  on  the  main  deck,  promenade 
deck,  and  boat  deck.  These  port-and-star- 
board ducts  connected  into  vertical  risers  In 
the  bollerroom  casing  and  terminated  at  the 
exhaust  fans  aft  of  the  stack  on  the  top  of 
the  house.  Manual  flre  dampers  were  fitted 
In  this  system  at  the  location  of  the  fire  zone 
bulkheads. 

Subsequent  to  1954,  at  various  stages,  the 
dining  room,  public  rooms,  and  all  state- 
rooms were  air  conditioned.  The  dining 
room  and  the  staterooms  amidships  and  for- 
ward were  air  conditioned  by  a  chilled  water 
system  piped  to  the  various  spaces.  Indi- 
vidual air  blowers  were  provided  In  each 
space.  Staterooms  at  the  after  end  of  the 
ship  were  air  conditioned  by  a  separate  freon 
system  circulating  cold  air  through  air  ducts. 
When  the  air  conditioning  was  Installed  on 
the  vessel,  the  original  mechanical  ventlU- 
tlon  supply  system  to  these  spaces  was 
blanked  off  and  air  shafts  for  staterooms  in 
the  superstructure  were  blanked  off. 

7.  The  vessel  operated  first  In  coastwise 
service  and  In  International  coastwise  serv- 
ice under  the  U.S.  flag  and  was  delivered  to 
the  Government  for  war  service  In  1942.  The 
vessel,  as  the  SS.  Evangeline,  was  converted 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  service  In  1946-47 
by  the  War  Shipping  Administration.  At 
that  time  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  considered 
the  conversion  a  "material  alteration"  of  the 
vesBCl  and  pwvuant  to  the  provisions  of  46 
T7.S.C.  369  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
was  advised  that  the  vessel  would  have  to 
meet  all  the  reqviirements  relative  to  flre  re- 
tardant  construction.  In  addition,  detailed 
plans  and  arrangement  of  the  vessel  were  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  approval  prior  to  conversion. 

After  further  analysis  by  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  it  was  found  that  com- 
pliance would  bring  about  an  estimated  in- 
crease in  weight  of  Joiner  work  of  100  tons 
and  cause  a  total  loss  In  deadweight  capacity 
of  approximately  460  tons  due  to  additional 
ballast  necessary  for  stability.  The  War 
Shipping  Administration  advised  that  this 
increase  In  weight  would  be  serious  not  only 
from  an  economic  point  of  view  but  also  be- 
cause of  draft  limitations  in  her  trade  route. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  CocMt 
Guard,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  46  U.S.C. 
369d,  considered  the  requirements  could  not 
be  reasonably  and  practicably  compiled  with 
and  modified  the  requirements  to  permit  the 
repair  and  restoration  of  the  existing  type  of 
cottstructlon  subject  to  the  following  require- 
ments: 

(1)  The  main  stairwells  to  be  trunked  In 
with  Inccwnbustlble  material  behind  the 
paneling;  (2)  the  installation  of  hinged  metal 
flre  doors  enclosing  the  stairways;  and  (3) 
stateroocns,  passageways,  stairways  and  pub- 
lie  spaces  to  be  covered  with  a  scven-sone 
autonoatlc  sprinkler  system. 

TbU  was  accomplished;  however,  original 
wood  con&truction  throughout  the  vessel  was 


retained  and  tbe  sprinkler  system  was  not 
required  to  serve  in  the  toilet  spaces. 

8.  In  1947,  after  reconversion,  she  returned 
to  service  tmder  the  U.S.  flag.  The  vessel 
was  laid  up  frotn  1948  through  1963,  except 
for  3^  months  of  service  in  1950,  and  was 
sold  In  April  1964  to  a  wholly  owned  Uberian 
subsidiary  of  tbe  Eastern  Steamship  Co.  and 
placed  under  Libertan  flag  and  registry.  The 
request,  for  sale  and  transfer,  to  the  Mart- 
time  Administration  cited  as  reason  "can 
operate  under  Liberian  flag  more  economi- 
cally." The  vessel  (^>erated  mider  Uberian 
flag  and  registry  through  several  owners  un- 
til 1968  when  she  was  transferred  to  the 
McCormick  Shipping  Cmp.,  a  Panamanian 
corporation,  with  concurrent  transfer  of  flag 
and  registry  from  Liberia  to  Panama.  In 
1963  the  vessel  was  sold  to  the  Evangeline 
Steamship  Co.,  S.A.,  a  Panamanian  corpora- 
tion and  In  1964  the  vessel  was  sold  to  the 
Chadade  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  a  Panamanian 
alien  contrcdled  corporation.  The  Panama- 
nian flag  and  registry  were  retained,  but  the 
name  was  changed  from  Evangeline  to  Tar- 
mouth  Castle. 

9.  The  vessel  had  a  dry-pipe  automatic 
sprinkler  system  which  was  Installed  to  cover 
by  several  zones  all  staterooms,  passageways, 
stairways  and  public  spaces.  Air  pressure 
was  maintained  in  the  pipelines,  conntcr- 
balanclng  water  pressure  in  a  pressure  tank 
containing  260  gallons  of  fresh  water.  Open- 
ing of  a  sprinkler  head  would  release  air 
pressiue  in  the  system  and  water  in  tbe 
pressure  tank  would  flow  in  the  system.  As 
the  pressure  dropped,  a  300-gallon-per-mln- 
ute  sprinkler  pump  started  automatically. 
At  the  same  time  an  alarm  bell  would  actuate 
on  the  bridge  and  in  the  engineroom.  On  tbe 
bridge  an  indicator  light  would  show  tbe 
zone  In  operation.  A  crossover  connection 
was  provided  to  the  flre  pump. 

The  vessel  had  manual  flre  alarm  stations 
strategically  located  throughout.  Actuation 
of  one  of  these  stations  would  ring  an  alarm 
bell  on  the  bridge  and  In  the  engineroom. 
and  an  indicator  would  light  on  the  bridge 
showing  the  fire  zone  affected. 

The  vessel's  flre  main  system  was  pro- 
vided with  a  flre  pump  with  a  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 400  gallons  per  minute  and  with 
46  flre  hydrants  located  through  the  vessel. 
Additional  pumps,  including  the  bilge-and- 
ballast  pump  with  a  capacity  of  about  250 
gallons  per  minute,  could  be  connected  to 
the  flre  main  system.  A  connection  was 
fitted  to  the  fireroom  line  with  a  valve  on 
the  prtxnenade  deck  tor  use  in  filling  the 
swimming  pool.  Fifty-foot  hoees  were  pro- 
vided for  the  flre  hydrants. 

The  general  alarm  system  provided  for  29 
alarm  bells  strategically  located  throughout 
the  vessel  in  areas  available  to  passengers 
and  crew.  All  alarm  bells  were  separately 
fused  from  the  main  circuit.  The  alarm 
control  was  located  on  the  after  bulkhead 
of  the  bridge.  No  separate  emergency  signal 
alarm  system  for  alerting  the  emergency 
squad  was  provided  on  the  vessel.  The  ves- 
sel was  provided  with  a  public  address  sys- 
tem with  the  main  control  station  on  the 
bridge. 

The  vessel  carried  13  lifeboats  including 
1  radio-equipped  motor  lifeboat  for  a 
total  capacity  of  698  persons.  Boats  were 
fitted  under  mechanical  davits  with  wire 
falls  and  lowering  winches.  Three  of  the 
boats  were  nested.  Also  provided  were 
8  approved-type  buoyant  apparatus  capable 
of  serving  160  people. 

10.  The  vessel  was  classed  as  a  passenger 
vessel  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 
She  had  a  Passenger  Ship  Safety  Certificate 
Issued  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
as  agent  for  the  Republic  of  Panama,  tinder 
the  provUlons  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960 
[hereinafter  referred  to  as  SOLAS  '60),  and 
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ft  Certificate  of  Examination  for  Foreign  Pa«- 
•enger  Veaaels  laaued  by  the  UB.  Coaat 
Ouard.  The  Paasenger  Ship  Safety  Certifi- 
cate certified  the  veoael  for  carriage  of  430 
paMengere  and  173  In  the  crew. 

11.  In  June  1966,  the  American  B\ireau  of 
Shipping  Inspected  the  Teaael  at  Miami.  Fla., 
for  compliance  with  the  provlalona  of 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea,  1060,  and  on  Jxine  33,  1966, 
Issued  a  1960  SOLAS  Passenger  Vessel  Safety 
Certificate  to  the  vessel  for  a  period  of  3 
months  under  the  authority  of  the  OoTem- 
ment  of  Panama. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  had  not  at  this 
time  deposited  Its  acceptance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea.  1960,  with  the  Inter-Oovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  there- 
fore the  1948  convention  was  in  effect;  how- 
ever, that  government  had  directed  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  to  have  Pana- 
manian flag  vessels  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960.  as  were  appli- 
cable to  an  existing  vessel. 

The  1960  convention,  as  did  the  1939  and 
1948  conventions,  exempted  existing  vessels 
from  the  construction  and  arrangements 
standards  applicable  to  new  vessels  except 
as  decided  by  the  administration  concerned. 
The  additional  standards  applicable  In  this 
Instance  applied  basically  to  equipment. 
Three  Inflatable  Uferafts  required  by  the 
SOLAS  1960  regulations  were  not  available 
and  were  noted  as  deficiencies. 

This  Inspection  by  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  Included  a  complete  evaluation 
of  the  Interior  structure  of  the  hull,  testing 
of  watertight  doors  and  side  closures,  testing 
of  pumping  arrangements,  testing  of  fire 
detection  and  extinguishing  systems,  exami- 
nation of  llfesavlng  appliances  and  equip- 
ment, testing  of  portable  radio  apparatus, 
radio-telegraphy  Insta^tlon  and  various 
other  appurtenances  and  equipment  as  ap- 
plicable to  an  existing  vessel.  The  vessel 
was  m  the  Tampa  Ship  Itepalr  and  Drydock 
Corp.  yard  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
October  15,  1968,  at  which  time  the  paasenger 
vessel  safety  certificate  was  extended  by  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  for  3  addl- 
Uonal  months  (Jan.  16.  1966).  While 
the  vessel  was  In  the  shipyard,  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  made  a  complete  third 
special  periodical  survey  of  hull  and  ma- 
chinery, and  an  annual  IoikI  line  survey. 

13.  The  OS.  Coast  Guard  exanUnes  an- 
nually, with  reexaminations  quarterly,  for- 
eign passenger  vessels  carrying  passengers 
from  ports  of  the  United  States  to  check  the 
vanels'  documents,  firefightlng  equipment, 
llfesavlng  equipment,  and  to  verify  that  the 
vessels  are  In  compliance  with  their  SOLAS 
Convention  Safety  Certificates  and  Issues  as 
evidence  of  these  examinations  certificates 
of  examination  of  a  foreign  passenger  vessel. 
Reexaminations  are  made  quarterly  to 
verify  continued  compliance  with  the  vessels' 
safety  certificates. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Otiard  Marine  Inspection 
Office,  Miami,  Fla..  had  cognlEance  of  the 
Yarmouth  Castle  and  conducted  most  of  the 
annual  examinations  and  the  quarterly  re- 
examinations. During  the  13  months  prior 
to  the  casualty,  five  examinations  were  con- 
ducted, one  of  which  was  conducted  by  the 
C.8  Coast  Guard  Marine  Inspection  Office, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  where  the  vessel  was  under- 
going drydock  examination. 

These  tests  and  examinations  Included 
fire  and  boat  drills,  fire  screen  doors,  fire 
hydrants  and  hoses,  watchmen  key  stations, 
watertight  doors,  sprinkler  pump,  automatic 
alarms,  emergency  generator,  and  such  other 
equipment  ss  the  Coaat  Guard  Inspector 
deemed  necessary  to  establish  the  condition 
of  the  vessel's  llfesavlng  and  firefightlng 
equipment. 

The  Coast  Guard  Marine  Inspection  Offloe, 
Tampa,  FU..  completed  an  examination  of 


the  vessel  on  October  IS,  1066,  for  issuance 
of  a  certificate  for  the  period  of  her  SOLAS 
safety  certificate.  Three  deficiencies  were 
noted  and  when  the  veeeel  returned  to 
MUiml,  Fla..  the  Coast  Guard  Marine  Inspec- 
Uon  Office.  Miami,  Fla.,  witnessed  the  correc- 
tion of  these  deficiencies  on  October  36,  1966, 
by  conducting  a  fire  and  boat  drlU,  test- 
ing the  sprinkler  system  in  zones  6  and  7, 
and  testing  the  operation  of  watertight  doors 
and  the  emergency  generator. 

13.  The  Board  was  unable  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  Yarmouth  Cattle'a  fire  and  emer- 
gency station  bill  but  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
station  bill  from  her  sister  ship,  the  88  Yar- 
mouth. Testimony  was  received  that  the 
bills  on  both  vessels  were  Identical.  The 
vessel's  fire  and  emergency  station  bill  listed 
the  duties  of  the  officers  and  crew  at  emer- 
gency sUtlons.  In  addition  each  member 
of  the  crew  was  given  a  station  bill  duty 
card  printed  In  English  and  Spanish  upon 
reporting  aboard. 

The  annual  and  quarterly  drills  conducted 
by  the  Coast  Guard  during  the  year  preced- 
ing the  casualty  noted  no  discrepancies  In 
knowledge  of  duties  by  members  of  the  crew. 
Testimony  received  by  the  Board  Indicated 
weekly  drills  were  held  in  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

14.  The  officers  and  crew  were  nationals  of 
Austria,  Bahamas,  Canada,  Colombia,  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Greece,  Haiti.  Hon- 
duras. Jamaica,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 

15.  The  Yarmouth  Castle  departed  at  ap- 
proximately 1700.  November  12,  1966,  on  her 
biweekly  trip  from  Miami,  Fla.,  to  Nassau, 
Bahamas.  The  sailing  and  subsequent  pas- 
sage was  uneventful  until  about  0030,  No- 
vember 13,  1966.  At  the  time  the  SS  Yar- 
mouth Castle  was  steady  on  course  101°  T., 
speed  14  knots,  steaming  In  Northwest  Prov- 
idence Channel,  Atlantic  Ocean  between 
Great  Isaac  Light  and  Great  Stlmip  Cay. 

On  board  were  376  passengers  and  176 
crew.  West  and  behind  the  SS  Yarmouth 
Castle,  on  course  101°,  speed  14  knots,  was 
the  Panamanian  SS  Bahama  Star  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  13  miles.  Ahead  and  east  of 
the  SS  Yarmouth  Castle,  on  course  100°  T., 
speed  13  knou,  was  the  Finnish  MV  Finn- 
pulp  at  a  dlstonce  of  about  8  miles.  The 
master  of  the  Yarmouth  Castle  had  retired 
to  his  cabin. 

The  bridge  watch  on  the  Yarmouth  Castle 
consisted  of  the  second  mate,  Jose  L.  Rams  de 
Leon,  licensed  by  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
the  helmsman,  and  two  watchmen.  This 
distribution  of  personnel  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  the  watchman  who  had  started  his 
security  patrol  at  0030  hours  had  completed 
his  rounds  at  0060  and  returned  to  the  bridge 
to  relieve  the  helm.  The  watchman  In  mak- 
ing his  rounds  did  not  follow  the  numerical 
sequence  of  the  watch  clock  stations  de- 
signed to  cover  all  accessible  passenger  and 
crew  areas  of  the  vessel,  and  did  not  cover 
the  port  passageway,  main  deck,  In  which 
room  610  was  located. 

16.  Although  not  known  on  the  bridge, 
first  Indications  of  fire  were  noted  by  officers 
and  crew  of  the  vessel  after  midnight  and 
before  0100.  During  that  time  a  member  of 
the  englneroom  crew  advised  the  chief  engi- 
neer by  word  of  mouth  that  there  was  smoke 
coming  into  the  engine  spaces  through  the 
natural  draft  ventilation  system. 

Immediately  the  chief  engineer  started  a 
search  In  the  pantry-galley-bakeshop  are* 
with  negative  findings  and  without  report  to 
the  bridge.  He  proceeded  to  the  main  en- 
trance lobby  (purser's  square  on  the  main 
deck)  where  he  met  the  night  cleaner, 
Whyley,  who  reported  that  he  had  found 
smoke  in  the  men's  toilet  on  the  promenade 
deck.  The  night  cleaner  and  the  chief  engi- 
neer ran  up  to  the  promenade  deck  and  for- 
ward via  the  port  passageway  to  the  men's 
toilet  opposite  stateroom  702.  The  chief  en- 
gineer opened  the  door,  looked  Inside,  closed 
the  door  and  proceeded  forward. 


The  night  cleaner  proceeded  aft  to  awaken 
the  crew  In  the  crew's  quarters  aft.  When 
he  passed  through  the  main  entrance  lobby 
on  the  main  deck  he  told  the  gift  shop  oper- 
ator, Charlie  Agero,  about  the  fire  and  lu 
location.  Mr.  Agero  testified  that  the  time 
was  0046.  At  this  time  Mr.  Agero  proceedetl 
to  the  men's  toilet  on  the  promenade  deck. 
Meanwhile  the  radio  operator  who  left  the 
radio  room  at  0048  had  smelled  smoke  at  hU 
station  on  the  sun  deck  and  started  looking 
for  the  fire.  A  paasenger,  Mr.  Lloyd  Lamn 
from  cabin  634  on  the  main  deck,  the  mas. 
ter,  the  chief  mate,  the  first  assistant  en- 
gineer, the  cruise  director,  the  switchboard 
operator  and  other  crewmen  and  passengers 
also  were  looking  for  the  fire  and  all  of  the 
above  ultimately  arrived  on  the  promenade 
deck  and  main  deck  at  the  forward  stair- 
case. 

There  was  considerable  confusion  in  thl« 
vicinity  with  these  people  arriving  and  leav- 
ing at  different  times;  however,  fire  and 
smoke  were  found  or  observed  by  these  in- 
dlvidtials  in  room  610  on  the  main  deck  and 
In  the  men's  toilet  directly  above  on  the 
promenade  deck. 

Several  fire  extinguishers  were  used  to  no 
avail  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  activate 
the  zone  fire-alarm  boxes  In  the  vicinity. 
A  firehose  was  run  out  and  the  first  aulit- 
ant  engineer  was  sent  by  the  chief  engineer 
to  notify  the  englneroom  to  start  the  fire 
pump.  By  this  time  the  fire  appeared  to  be 
extremely  hot  and  well  advanced  In  room 
610  and  when  the  door  to  this  room  wai 
(slcl  opened,  pushed  In  or  fell  In,  the  fire, 
heat,  and  smoke  broke  out  Into  the  pawsage- 
way.  Fire  and  smoke  quickly  advanced  into 
the  forward  staircase  and  aft  In  the  passage- 
way out  of  control.  The  master,  leaving  the 
chief  engineer  In  charge,  returned  to  the 
bridge.  The  chief  engineer,  after  fighting 
the  fire  for  a  brief  period,  gave  the  hose  to 
an  unidentified  crewman  and  went  to  the 
englneroom  to  close  off  the  mechanical  ven- 
tilating system  and  to  see  that  all  machinery 
was  operating  and  then  proceeded  about  the 
decks,  closing  scuppers. 

The  chief  mate  did  not  tarry  at  the  scene 
of  the  fire  but  went  forward  on  the  outside 
of  the  house  on  the  promenade  deck  and 
with  other  crewmembers  began  assisting 
passengers  out  of  their  stateroom  wlndowi 
and  breaking  out  firehoses  to  fight  the 
spreading  fire.  The  radio  operator  made  his 
way  back  to  the  bridge.  All  others  went  aft, 
pounding  on  stateroom  doors  to  awaken 
passengers  and  crew  and  ultimately  to  the 
promenade  and  boat  decks  to  the  area  of  the 
after  Ufeboata. 

The  crew  was  not  alerted  to  the  fire  emer- 
gency by  the  general-alarm  system  and  the 
fire  emergency  organization  of  off-watch  per- 
sonnel did  not  come  Into  play  during  the 
resulting  debacle. 

17.  AcUon  on  the  bridge :  It  was  testified  to 
by  the  mate  on  watch  that  the  first  indica- 
tion of  fire  came  to  the  bridge  at  about  0110 
when  the  engineer  of  the  watch,  Haralampos 
Sotlrlou,  a  Greek  national,  licensed  by  *he 
Government  of  Panama,  reported  smoke 
coming  through  the  englneroom  natural 
draft  ventilation  system.  Immediately  the 
watch  officer  dispatched  one  watchman  to 
the  sun  deck  and  one  watchman  to  the 
promenshde  deck  to  locate  the  fire  and  report. 
He  then  reported  by  word  of  mouth  through 
the  voice  tube  to  the  master,  who  ordered, 
"Sound  the  alarm,  I  am  coming  up." 

There  was  testimony  by  the  master  and 
several  officers  of  the  vessel  that  the  general 
alarm  was  sounded  and  heard,  but  this  was 
not  corroborated  by  any  passengers  Inter- 
viewed. Within  a  short  time  the  master  ar- 
rived on  the  bridge;  directed  the  mate  to  stay 
In  charge  and  departed  to  locate  the  fire. 
The  master  returned  to  the  bridge  In  about 
6  minutes,  at  which  time  there  was  smoke 
and  flame  In  the  chart  room  aft  of  the 
bridge.      He    ordered.    "Stop    the    engines" 
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(0130),  "close  tlM  waUrUght  doors  In  the 
Bjglneroom"  (0131) ,  and  "tum  to  port."  No 
attempt  was  made  to  use  the  public  address 
(jttem.  At  alxnit  this  time  the  radio  officer 
reported  for  orders  and  was  directed  by  the 
master  to  transmit  a  distress  message.  Im- 
gtecUately  thereafter  he  re[X)rted  inability  to 
comply  because  of  flames  and  scooke  at  the 
rsdlo  room,  and  was  directed  to  transmit  a 
distrcES  message  by  flashing  light.  Commu- 
nications were  not  established  by  the  radio 
officer  with  either  the  SS  Bahama  Star  or  the 
KV  Finnpulp.  During  this  time  bridge  per- 
sonnel were  forced  by  smoke  and  flame  to  the 
open  forward  deck  of  the  wbeelhouae. 

The  master  ordered  the  abandon  ship  sig- 
nal sounded  at  approximately  0126.  The  sec- 
ond mate  broke  the  wheelhouse  window  and 
sounded  the  whistle  by  the  rtectrlcal  control 
Ijut  was  unable  to  enter  the  bridge  to  sound 
the  general  alarm.  The  cotttplete  abandon 
ship  signal  of  seven  shorts  ahd  one  long  was 
not  obtained.  Within  a  few  minutes  the 
master,  the  second  and  third  officers  and  the 
watchman  abandoned  the  forward  deck  of 
the  bridge  and  all,  with  the  enception  of  the 
master,  proceeded  to  assist  la  the  evacuation 
of  passengers. 

"The  master  proceeded  to  motor  lifeboat 
Ko.  3  which  contained  6be  emergency 
radio.  He,  with  the  assistance  of  the  second 
electrician,  Emmanuel  Sokaleroe,  a  Greek 
national,  was  unable  to  cleer  the  boat  be- 
cause of  fire  Eind  smoke.  At  this  time  the 
second  electrician  and  foiur  passengers,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  T.  Helgel,  from  stateroom 
W-1,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Apuzzo,  from 
stateroom  836,  released  a  buoyant  appso^tus 
and  Jumped  from  the  sun  (top)  deck  into 
the  water.  Mrs.  Helgel  teEtlfied  that  her 
watch  stopped  at  0130.  The  aiaster  proceeded 
to  lifeboat  No.  1,  which  contained  several 
passengers  and  after  considerable  difficulty, 
due  to  the  proximity  of  the  fire,  the  boat  was 
lowered  to  the  water  by  the  master  and  chief 
boatswain.  Ines  Oozan-Pinder,  who  had  come 
to  the  boat  deck  from  the  forecastle.  The 
boatswain  descended  in  the  boat  and  the 
master  descended  on  the  llXelines.  At  this 
time  the  staff  captain,  Paiuifiotls  Menegatos, 
UesDsed  by  the  Government  of  Greece,  ap- 
peared and  came  down  to  the  boat  on  the 
lifelines.  The  time  by  best  estimate  was 
0146. 

18.  AcUon  in  the  englnetOom:  The  third 
assistant  engineer  with  tw«  oilers  and  two 
firemen  was  cm  the  mldwatoa  [0000  to  0400] 
In  the  engine  and  boiler  roonns.  Shortly 
after  the  completion  of  blowing  of  boiler 
tubes,  about  0100,  the  smctll  of  smoke  was 
noted  carrying  Into  the  boUer  rooms  from 
the  topside  ventllatars.  A  fireman  was  sent 
up  to  find  out  what  was  wr<mg  and  an  oUer 
was  dispatched  to  notify  til*  chief  engineer 
and  other  englneroocn  ofilcers.  The  bridge 
was  notlfled  by  telephone  about  0110.  At 
approximately  0115  the  first  assistant  engi- 
neer came  down  and  the  fire  pump  was 
started.  About  0117  the  sprinkler  alarm  lo- 
cated in  the  No.  2  flreroom  aounded  and  the 
spr1r\kler  pump  started.  The  chief  engl- 
Deer  came  to  the  englneroom  and  shut  down 
•11  power  ventilation  blower*. 

About  0120  the  englneroom  received  orders 
to  stop  the  engines.  At  tttts  time  the  flre- 
men  cut  out  three  burners  on  each  boiler 
leaving  only  one  burner  operating  on  each 
boiler.  Boiler  No.  1  was  not  In  service.  Boon 
»fter  the  engines  were  stopped,  the  three 
watertight  doors  In  the  fire  and  engine  rooms 
were  closed  from  the  bridge;  however,  the 
»ivm  on  the  englneroom  watertight  door 
'*ng  contiuuously. 

The  fire  pump,  sprinkle?  ptimp,  and  the 
generators  were  operaUng.  About  0145  the 
■**»n»  pressure  was  drc^iplag.  so  the  third 
•|"t«tant  went  up  from  tha  englneroom  and 
•Jown  Into  the  flreroom  and  added  a  second 
burner  to  the  four  bdlert  In  the  No.  2 
flreroom. 


Kverythlng  conttnoed  to  operate  sattafac- 
torily  In  the  englneroooa  and  around  0300 
the  third  assistant  was  advised  by  word  of 
mouth  to  add  the  bilge  pump  to  the  Are 
ptunp.  He  and  the  oiler  stayed  In  the  en- 
glneroom until  about  0400  when  they  left 
and  departed  the  vessel  by  the  midship  pilot 
aide  port  on  the  D-deck.  All  of  the  above 
pumpa  operated  continuously  and  WM-e  In 
operation  when  the  englneroom  was  aban- 
doned. 

19.  Action  forward  on  the  vessel:  The 
chief  mate,  oa  leaving  the  scene  of  the  fire, 
went  aft  on  the  main  deck  and  proceeded  up 
the  port  crew  amldshlp  stairway  to  the  out- 
side on  the  promenade  deck.  On  going  for- 
ward toward  the  bridge  be  was  unable  to 
go  Into  the  lobby  of  the  forward  stairway 
due  to  the  heat  and  smoke  In  the  area.  He 
then  continued  forward  on  the  promenade 
deck  and  began  breaking  the  passenger  state- 
room windows  to  assist  passengers  to  get  out 
on  deck  from  their  rooms  since  smoke  ajoA 
heat  had  filled  the  passageways  at  that  time. 
Meanwhile  the  deck  crew  in  the  forecaatle 
had  been  aroused  by  a  night  watchman  and 
had  come  on  deck  In  that  area. 

Some  of  them  assisted  the  chief  mate  In 
getting  passengers  out  of  their  rooms  and  In 
breaking  out  firehoses  forward  to  fight  the 
fire  that  was  advancing.  No  water  could  be 
obtained  at  the  fire  station  on  the  forecastle 
head. 

The  flrehose  on  the  port  side  of  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  promenade  superstructure 
was  damaged  and  was  abandoned.  The  flre 
station  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  prom- 
enade superstructure  was  activated  by  the 
chief  mate  and  be  left  a  crewmember  there 
directing  the  hose  into  the  lobby  stairway 
area  on  the  starboard  side.  Good  pressure 
was  obtained  on  this  station. 

The  chief  mate  went  aft  on  the  starboard 
aide  and  had  a  crewmember  use  a  firehose 
at  a  location  amidships  to  throw  water  into 
the  Interior  of  the  vessel.  He  continued  on 
to  the  after  part  of  the  vessel.  In  the  mean- 
time many  paasengers,  several  severely 
burned  and  cut,  had  congregated  on  the  boat 
deck  forward.  At  this  time  it  was  impossible 
to  go  aft  on  the  boat  deck  as  the  flre  had 
broken  through  the  sun  deck  across  the  ves- 
sel. The  crewmembers  forward,  Including 
the  second  mate,  third  mate,  and  radio  opera- 
tor assisted  the  passengers  down  to  the  prom- 
enade deck  In  the  bow  area.  Ladders  and 
ropes  were  lowered  over  the  side  of  the  ship. 
About  0160  the  No.  1  lifeboat  In  which 
the  master,  staff  captain,  boatswain,  several 
crew  members,  and  several  passengers  were 
embarked  went  off  the  vessel  about  SO  yards 
and  began  sending  up  flares.  The  passengers 
and  crew  In  the  bow  area  hailed  the  boat  to 
pick  them  up.  The  master  testified  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  send  off  an  SOS 
signal  and  wanted  to  go  to  a  ship  that  was 
approaching  from  some  distance  away  on 
the  starboard  bow  to  advise  them  to  send 
an  SOS  and  of  the  need  for  lifeboats  for 
rescue  ptirposes. 

Seeing  that  the  boat  was  not  going  to 
come  back  to  the  bow  to  pick  up  passengers, 
several  passengers  and  crew  went  over  the 
side  and  swam  to  the  boat.  The  boat  then 
rowed  to  meet  the  approaching  vessel,  MV 
Finnpulp,  and  arrived  alongside  between 
0215  and  0225,  about  one-third  mile  from 
the  Yarmouth  Castle. 

Back  on  the  bow  of  the  Yarmouth  Castle 
the  remaining  crew  and  passengers  waited 
to  be  rescued.  TTiree  crew  members  had 
gone  below  throtigh  the  forward  hold  to 
the  D  deck  where  they  opened  the  forward 
port  cargo  side  port  and  went  overboard  In 
a  small  paint  boat  that  was  stowed  In  the 
hold.  Later  when  the  lifeboats  from  the 
two  rescue  vessels  arrived,  the  passengers 
and  crew  forward  were  picked  up  and  taken 
to  thooe  Tessels.  When  evacuation  of  the 
vessel  was  comi>leted  by  approximately  0400 
the  port  cargo  door  forward  on  D  deck,  at 


frame  37,  and  the  side  pilot  ports,  port  and 
starboard,  at  frame  103  on  Xix»  aame  deck 
were  open. 

20.  Action  aft  on  the  veaael:  The  first 
Indication  of  flre  came  to  the  ballroom-bar 
area  aft  on  the  boat  deck  at  0106  when  Mlas 
Ema  Groeger,  a  passenger  from  stateroom 
832  on  the  same  deck,  burst  In  screaming 
"flre."  Shortly  thereafter  a  badly  burned 
passenger  came  Into  the  bar.  There  was 
no  smoke  in  this  area  at  the  time  and  the 
lights  were  on. 

Meanwhile,  other  passengers  who  had 
escaped  from  the  amldshlp  section  and  the 
passengers  In  the  after  staterooms  were  pro- 
cieedlng  to  the  stem  at  the  vessel.  The 
monbers  of  the  crew  In  the  after  crew's 
quarters  came  up  and  mingled  with  the 
passengers  In  this  area.  Some  of  these  as- 
sisted the  passengers  In  finding  life  jackets, 
others  broke  out  fire  hoses  and  directed  water 
on  the  fire  forward  of  the  after  staircase  and 
others  assisted  In  preparing  the  after  Ufe- 
boata for  lowering.  Although  shown  on  the 
plans  there  were  no  single  boats  Noe.  11 
and  12.  these  boats  being  nested  and  Identi- 
fied as  9A  and  lOA,  reflectively. 

The  time  and  order  of  launching  of  the 
boats  aft  cannot  be  definitely  established  ex- 
cept that  Ufeboat  No.  7,  beavUy  loaded, 
appeared  to  be  the  first  boat  In  the  water. 
Difficulty  was  experienced  tn  launching  life- 
boats 10  and  lOA  due  to  the  brake  seizing 
on  the  drum.  Other  than  this  delay,  which 
was  corrected,  boats  7,  9,  9A.  10.  and  lOA 
were  lowered. 

All  jjassengers  and  crew  who  were  not  ac- 
commodated on  the  boats  left  the  vessel  via 
lines,  ladders,  and  by  Jumping  Into  the  water 
and  were  taken  on  board  awaiting  lifeboats 
from  the  rescue  vessels.  Some  passengers 
m  the  staterooms  on  the  main  deck  escaped 
the  vessel  by  climbing  through  the  port- 
holes. 

Various  crew  members  left  the  vessel  by 
the  side  pilot  doors.  During  the  above 
evacuation  the  swimming  pool  aft  on  the 
open  deck  was  observed  filling  with  water. 
The  master  testified  that  he  returned  to  the 
vessel  and  assisted  tn  the  evacuation  of  pas- 
sengers from  the  stern.  This  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  chief  engineer. 

21.  Action  by  rescue  vessels:  The  MV 
Finnpulp,  proceeding  on  a  course  100*  T.. 
observed  by  radar,  that  the  range  to  a  follow- 
ing vessel  about  7.8  miles  aft  on  the  port 
quarter  was  opening.  A  bright  glow  In  that 
direction  was  noted  and  the  master  was 
called  at  0130.  Looking  through  his  bln- 
octUars  he  saw  what  he  believed  to  be  a  ship 
on  flre.  About  0132  the  vessel  was  turned 
and  headed  back  to  the  Yarmotcth  Castle. 
The  radio  officer  attempted  to  call  VPN 
[Radio  Nassau]  three  times  on  500  kc's  be- 
tween 0140  and  0145  but  was  unable  to  estab- 
lish contact.  At  0154  he  called  Coast  Guard 
Radio,  Miami,  and  reported  a  vessel  on  fire. 
No  distress  signal  was  transmitted. 

The  vessel's  H>eed  was  Increased  from  about 
13  knots  to  about  16  or  17  knots  and  the 
course  changed  to  380°  T.  At  about  0315 
the  Finjipulp  came  within  one-third  mile  of 
the  Yarmouth  Castle,  made  a  starboard  turn. 
and  stopped.  The  Yarmouth  Castle  was 
broadside  to  the  Finnpulp  and  at  this  time 
towering  fiames  were  seen  on  the  Yarmouth 
Castle  forward  of  the  stack  and  engulfing 
the  bridge  area. 

The  Ftnnpuip's  port  lifeboat  had  been 
cleared  and  was  lowered  into  the  water.  The 
starboard  gangway  was  lowered  and  a  life- 
boat from  the  Yarmouth  Castle  containing 
the  Yarmouth  Castle'n  master  came  along- 
side. 

The  master  of  the  Finnpulp  waa  told  by 
someone  In  the  Ufeboat  that  the  Yarmouth 
Castle  had  about  600  persons  on  board  and 
llfeboau  were  needed  to  rescue  these  people. 
The  paasettgers  and  some  of  the  crew  in  Uie 
lifeboat  came  aboard  the  Finnpulp  and  the 
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rest  of  tha  crew  In  tb«  llfebCMtt  beaded  b«ck 
to  the  Yarmouth  Castle. 

The  FinnpMlp'u  starboard  boat  waa  then 
lowered  and  both  boats  proceeded  to  rescue 
paasengers  from  the  Yarmouth  Castle.  Two 
other  llfeboaU  from  the  Yarmouth  Castle 
-were  In  the  Tlclnlty  and  the  people  from 
"^eae  boats  later  came  on  board  the  Finn- 
pulp.  The  two  Plnnlsh  lifeboats  proceeded 
to  take  passengers  and  crew  from  the  Yar- 
vu>uth  Castle  and  finally  the  vessel  took  on 
board  61  passengers  and  41  crew.  Two  of 
the  Yarmouth  Castle  lifeboats  were  later 
hoisted  on  board  the  Finnpulp.  The  Finnpulp 
remained  in  the  vicinity  until  the  Yarmouth 
Castle  sank  at  0603  and  then  proceeded  to 
Nassau.  Bahamas,  where  the  survivors  were 
placed  ashore.  One  badly  burned  survivor 
waa  removed  from  the  MV  Finnpulp  by  Ckiast 
Ouard  helicopter. 

8S  Bahama  Star:  The  SS  Bahama  Star 
was  proceeding  In  the  Northwest  Providence 
Channel  at  a  speed  of  14  knots  on  course  10*1  * 
T.  At  about  0305  hours  the  mate  on  watch 
on  the  Bahama  Star  advised  the  master  that 
he  could  see  Oreat  Stirrup  Light.  In  keeping 
with  his  routine,  the  master  looked  out  of 
the  porthole,  observed  the  light  and  at  the 
same  time  observed  an  orange  glow  on  the 
horizon  on  the  port  bow. 

The  master  came  to  the  bridge,  observed 
a  vessel  on  fire  and  ordered  the  helms- 
man. "Come  left  and  steer  for  that  ship." 
The  Bahama  Star  arrived  alongside  the  star- 
board side  of  the  Yarmouth  Castle  at  about 
0235.  En  route  a  blinker  light  from  the  Yar- 
mouth Castle  was  observed;  however,  no  ac- 
tual message  was  read  or  understood. 

Two  or  three  lifeboats  were  at  this  time 
psMsed  and  hailed.  These  boats  were  from 
the  Yarmouth  Castle.  The  Yarmouth  Cas- 
tle was  afire  from  her  stack  forward.  Includ- 
ing her  bridge  and  radio  shack,  through  all 
decks  to  the  main  deck.  The  forecastle  head 
was  not  burning  nor  was  there  fire  aft. 

Fourteen  boats  were  placed  In  the  water 
from  the  Bahama  Star.  These  lifeboats  pro- 
ceeded to  take  passengers  and  crew  from  the 
Yarmouth  Castle,  completing  rescue  efforts 
at  approximately  0415  houra.  The  Bahama 
Star  remained  in  the  vicinity  until  the  Yar- 
mouth Castle  sank  at  0003  and  upon  release 
by  the  Coast  Ouard  proceeded  to  Nassau. 
Bahamas,  where  survivors  were  placed  aabore. 
The  Bahama  Star  took  on  board  240  paasen- 
gers and  133  crew.  Twelve  passengers,  badly 
burned,  were  evacuated  to  Nassau  from  the 
SS  Bahama  Star  by  Coast  Ouard  helicopter. 

22.  At  0164  the  MV  Finnpulp  advised  Coast 
Ouard  radio,  Miami,  of  a  vessel  on  fire.  This 
Information  was  relayed  from  the  Coast 
Ouard  Rescue  Coordination  Center  to  the 
Coast  Ouard  Air  Station,  Miami,  Fla.,  by 
telephone  at  0204.  The  first  aircraft  was 
airborne  at  0236  and  was  followed  by  three 
others  at  0300,  0303  and  0333.  respectively. 
The  first  helicopter  was  airborne  at  0323 
hours,  followed  by  another  at  0413  and  a 
third  at  0657.  Illumination  of  the  scene  was 
commenced  at  0343.  At  0513  the  first  of  the 
twelve  injured  passengers  transported  to 
Nassau  was  hoisted  from  the  SS  Bahama 
Star.  Search  of  the  area  was  conducted 
throughout  the  day  with  the  last  helicopter 
departing  the  area  at  1681  and  the  last  air- 
craft departing  at  1746. 

33.  There  was  no  noticeable  list  to  the 
vessel  during  the  night  prior  to  the  casualty. 
After  the  fire  broke  out,  the  vessel  heading 
was  altered  to  place  the  prevailing  wind  on 
the  starboard  side  and  the  vessel  was 
stopped. 

As  time  elapsed  a  gradual  list  developed 
to  the  port  side  and  the  vessel  was  down  by 
the  head.  By  about  0300  the  list  appeared  to 
be  approximately  4  to  5  degrees.  When  the 
vessel  was  oomplstely  abandoned  about  0400 
the  list  waa  estimated  to  have  increased  to 
about  7  or  8  degrees  and  the  sea  was  observed 
entering  the  forward  open  cargo  side  port  on 
the  port  aide.  The  Ust  continued  to  Increase 


to  port  until  the  vessel  quickly  rolled  over, 
bottom  up,  and  sank  at  0603. 

34.  The  radio  room,  the  motorboat  fitted 
with  radio-telegraph  installation,  and  the 
lifeboat  portable  radio  apparatus  stowed  In 
the  chart  room  were  all  located  within  the 
same  relative  area  on  the  vessel.  Accordingly, 
when  the  fire  broke  out  in  this  area,  these 
three  Independent  means  of  transmitting 
radio  messages  for  assistance  were,  within  a 
very  short  time  of  each  other,  unavailable 
tor  use. 

35.  The  sprinkler  system  alarm  sounded 
on  the  bridge  and  in  the  englneroom  during 
the  fire.  The  chief  engineer  testified  that 
when  he  was  on  D  deck  he  observed  the 
sprinkler  system  gages  and  noted  that  the 
sprinkler  sjrstem  In  zone  2  on  the  boat  deck 
and  Bone  3  on  the  promenade  deck  was 
op>eratlng. 

26.  Room  610  was  located  on  the  main 
deck  (referred  as  upper  C  deck  on  original 
construction  plans)  on  the  inboard  side  of 
the  port  passageway  and  Immediately  for- 
ward of  the  bollerroom  uptake.  The  steel 
galley  vent  trunk  on  the  fcn-ward  side  sep- 
arates the  room  from  the  forward  passenger 
stairwell. 

On  the  starboard  side  of  the  room  was 
a  ladles  toilet.  The  bollerroom  was  below 
and  above  was  a  men's  toilet  on  the  prome- 
nade deck  and  over  that  was  another  toilet 
on  the  boat  deck.  At  the  forward  and  after 
ends  of  this  room  were  natural  ventilation 
ducts  which  extend  vertically  from  this 
room  to  the  top  of  the  superstructure.  These 
ducts  also  served  the  two  toilet  rooms  above 
and  opened  directly  Into  those  rooms. 

Additionally,  a  mechanical  exhaust  duct, 
previously  described,  served  these  rooms. 
Room  610  had  been  built  as  a  toilet  room 
and  was  of  steel  construction,  and  when 
the  sprinkler  system  was  Installed  In  1947  no 
sprinkler  head  served  this  room.  At  some 
later  date  the  room  had  been  converted  to 
a  ahip's  hoatees  stateroom,  but  no  sprinkler 
head  was  Installed. 

In  October  1965  the  room  was  dismantled 
and  Insulation,  paneling,  and  equipment  re- 
moved. Testimony  by  Roderick  Smith,  the 
second  steward,  and  several  other  crew  mem- 
bers indicated  that  on  the  night  of  the  fire 
nothing  was  in  the  room  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  vacuum  cleaner  and  a  mop. 
Testimony  by  the  hostess,  Ruth  Wright,  and 
Charles  Agero.  the  gift  shop  operator.  Indi- 
cated that  they  entered  the  unlocked  room 
the  evening  of  the  fire  to  look  at  some  mat- 
tresses that  were  stored  inside.  Their  testi- 
mony indicated  that  in  the  room  were  about 
five  mattresses,  a  couple  of  damaged  chairs, 
pieces  of  scrap  paneling,  a  vacuum  cleaner, 
and  other  miscellaneous  items.  A  Jury  rigged 
electric  cable  stretched  across  the  room  from 
which  hung  a  large  naked  light  bulb  and 
socket  with  bare  wire  connections  and  It  was 
indicated  that  the  light  was  on  when  they 
entered  and  left. 

Further  testimony  Indicated  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  with  the  stewards  to 
secure  one  of  these  mattresses  from  this 
room  to  be  put  on  Mr.  Agero's  bunk  that 
night.  Mr.  Agero  stated  that  later  that 
night  when  he  vtslted  his  stateroom  his 
bunk  had  been  fitted  with  a  mattress. 

37.  The  greatest  loss  of  life  was  deter- 
mined to  have  occurred  on  the  boat  deck. 
Fifty-two  of  the  passengers  and  crew  missing 
and  presumed  dead  were  assigned  state- 
rooms on  this  deck:  22  were  assigned  state- 
rooms on  the  promenade  deck:  and  13  were 
assigned  staterooms  on  the  main  deck.  Two 
of  the  passengers  known  dead  were  assigned 
staterooms  on  the  boat  deck  and  the  third 
was  assigned  a  stateroom  on  the  main  deck. 

28.  Testimony  of  several  witnesses  who 
occupied  outside  staterooms  on  the  night  of 
the  fire  indicated  that  they  could  not  open 
the  windows  and  shutters  In  their  state- 
rooms. 


CONCLtrsIONB 


1.  That  the  fire  originated  in  room  610,  on 
the  main  deck,  originally  a  toilet  space,  con- 
taining a  number  of  combustible  Items  in. 
eluding  mattresses,  discarded  bulkhead 
paneling  and  broken  chairs.  The  fire 
smoldered  and  increased  In  Intensity  for  as 
unknown  period  of  time. 

3.  That  the  source  of  Ignition  of  the  Art 
could  not  be  determined,  but  could  be  at- 
tributed to  any  one  or  a  combination  of  the 
following : 

(a)  Malfunction  of  the  lighting  circuit  In 
room  610  which  had  been  Jury  rigged. 

(b)  Sparks  entering  room  610  through  the 
natural  ventilation  ducts  during  blowing  os 
boiler  tubes. 

(c)  Unintentional  or  careless  acts  of  per- 
sons entering  room  610  diiring  the  evening 
of  November  12,  1965,  such  as  failure  to  ex- 
tinguish a  cigarette;  placing  of  mattreasee 
so  that  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Jury 
rigged  lighting  circuit,  etc. 

3.  That  the  proximate  cause  of  the  debacle 
was  failure  of  early  detection  of  the  fire  in  i 
ship  with  oombuslble  materials  in  her  struc- 
ture. When  the  fire  escaped  room  610,  Uw 
wooden  interior  and  inflammable  paint  to- 
gether with  the  chimney  effect  of  the  for- 
ward stairway  permitted  a  rapid,  \ucoa- 
troUed  spread  of  fire  and  smoke  to  the  over- 
head of  the  boat  deck  and  forward  passage- 
ways. Contributing  to  the  rapid  spread  wu 
the  mechanical  exhaust  system  connecting 
room  610  with  the  toilet  spaces  on  the  port 
side  of  the  main  deck. 

4.  That  contributing  to  the  failure  of  earl; 
detection  was  the  Inadequate  control  of  the 
security  patrol  In  not  knowing  that  he  wu 
not  following  the  prescribed  route  and 
thereby  increasing  the  possibility  of  a  flie 
going  undetected.  A  further  contributing 
factor  was  the  absence  of  a  sprinkler  head  in 
a  room  containing  combustible  materials. 

5.  That  the  magnitude  of  loss  of  lift 
stemmed  from  failure  of  early  use  of  the 
general  alarm  or  the  public  address  system 
and  failure  of  windows  and  shutters  on  out- 
side staterooms  to  be  maintained  In  a  condi- 
tion so  they  could  be  easily  opened. 

6.  That  the  general  alarm  did  not  ring 
during  the  casualty. 

7.  That  an  attempt  to  sound  the  general 
alarm  was  not  made  before  the  master  re- 
turned from  the  scene  of  the  fire  to  tbe 
bridge.  Failure  of  the  alarm  on  any  subse- 
quent attempt  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
the  general  alarm  was  a  one-circuit  system 
and  fire  damage  to  any  portion  would  place 
the  complete  circuit  out  of  operation. 

8.  That  the  lack  of  pressure  at  fire  hy- 
drants forward  on  the  vessel  is  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  more  valves  were  opened 
throughout  the  ship  than  the  fire  pumps 
could  service.  Contributing  to  this  defi- 
ciency was  the  open  valve  from  tbe  fire  main 
to  the  swimming  pool. 

9.  That  tbe  Installed  sprinkler  system  was 
In  operation,  but  was  ineffective  in  reducing 
a  fire  of  this  magnitude. 

10.  That  the  sprinkler  system  is  of  value 
only  in  early  detection  and  extinguishment 
of  small  fires  In  their  early  stages  within 
the  area  of  sprinkler  heads.  It  Is  of  little 
value  In  hidden  spaces  such  as  overhead 
celling  spaces,  behind  paneling,  etc.,  or 
where  an  advanced  fire  has  developed  before 
the  sprinkler  system  comes  into  action. 

11.  That  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  sliding  fire  screendoor  in  the  port  pas- 
sageway aft  of  room  610  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  fire  doors  in  the  vessel  were  closed. 

12.  That  the  master  and  ahip's  officer* 
who  were  searching  for  the  fire  and  ulti- 
mately arrived  at  the  scene  faUed  to  Uk« 
firm  and  positive  action  to  organize  the 
crew  to  isolate  and  combat  the  fire  or  to 
awaken  and  evacuate  passengers  in  the  area. 

18.  That  the  decision  of  the  master  to 
leave  bis  ship  to  aUegedly  go  to  tbe  rescue 


jjiMicl  to  assure  tbe  sending  of  the  distress 
itgnal  demonstrates  negligence,  abandon- 
ment of  command  responsibility,  and  an 
overall  failure  to  approach  and  cope  with 
the  dUDcultles  attending  tbe  accomplish- 
ment of  a  task  of  this  order  oC  magnitude. 

14.  That  tbe  emergency  squad  was  unable 
to  obtain  gear  from  the  emergency  squad 
locker  outside  the  radio  room  on  tbe  sun 
deck  due  to  the  delayed  alert  and  tbe  rapid 
spread  of  fire  in  the  area. 

16.  That  tbe  organization  of  the  vessel  for 
fighting  a  fire  as  evidenced  by  the  station 
bill  was  adequate;  however,  the  organization 
vaa  not  Implemented  upon  first  discovery  of 
the  fire  or  subsequently  thereto  and  prior  to 
Its  getting  out  of  control.  When  the  fire 
was  out  of  control  those  memibers  of  the  crew 
remaining  on  board  and  performing  as  Indi- 
viduals performed  adequately. 

16.  That  the  organization  of  the  vessel  for 
abandon  ship,  as  evidenced  by  the  station 
bill,  was  adequate,  and  In  view  of  the  extent 
of  the  fire  at  the  time  the  abandon  ship  sig- 
nal was  given,  all  accessible  boats  were  uti- 
lized, and  there  was  no  loss  oif  life  as  a  result 
of  abandon  ship  procedures. 

17.  That  a  progressive  list  developed  to 
port  as  a  result  of  the  accumulation  of  water 
on  the  several  decks  from  tbe  sprinkler  sys- 
tem, open  fire  hydrants,  and  probably  sani- 
tary lines  damaged  during  pncigresslon  of  the 
fire.  As  this  list  progressed,  tbe  open  side 
ports  became  awash,  and,  as  the  testimony 
Indicated  that  no  watertight  doors  other 
than  three  doors  in  the  boiler  and  machinery 
spaces  were  closed,  the  sea  flooded  the  vessel, 
amplifying  the  list,  and  tHe  vessel  rolled 
over  and  sank. 

18.  That  the  Inspection  performed  by  tbe 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  for  the  passen- 
ger vessel  safety  certificate  was  proper  and 
adequate.  Tbe  vessel  was  equipped  In  ac- 
cordance vrith  tbe  SOiiAS,  1960,  requirements 
with  the  single  exception  off  Inflatable  life 
rafts,  and  tbe  board  received  no  evidence  of 
ilgnlflcant  failure  or  deflclericy. 

19.  That  the  Inspection  performed  by  tbe 
Coast  Guard  for  tbe  examination  of  foreign 
passenger  vessel  certificate  was  proper  and 
adequate  to  verify  that  th«  vessel  was  in 
compliance  with  her  passenger  vessel  safety 
certificate  and  that  her  llfe$aving  and  flre- 
fightlng  equipment   was   satisfactory. 

80.  That  the  rescue  eff()»t  of  tbe  SS 
Bahama  Star  and  tbe  MV  finnpulp  was  per- 
tonned  In  an  exemplary  manner  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  tradltlona  of  the  sea. 

21. "^at  over  half  of  the  persons  who  are 
mining  and  presumed  dead  were  assigned 
staterooms  on  tbe  boat  deck,  and  their  loss 
Is  ittrlbuted  to  tbe  rapid  rise  of  smoke,  beat, 
and  fire  in  the  forward  staircase  reaching 
the  closed  overhead  of  the  staircase  on  the 
boat  deck  and  rapidly  spreatBng  horizontally 
preventing  passengers  exiting  through  tbe 
passageways. 

22.  That  the  board  had  dlillculty,  and  was 
unable  to  correlate  fully  tha  observed  and 
estimated  times  of  reported  events  Into  a 
chronological  sequence. 

EBCOM  MENDATIOHS 

1.  That  a  copy  of  this  record  of  investi- 
gation be  forwarded  to  the  Government  of 
U»e  Republic  of  Panama  fbr  Information, 
f^dy.  and  such  action  as  deemed  appropriate 
looking  to  preventing  a  reocdurrence  of  such 
»  casualty  and  for  improving  the  safety  of 
Me  at  sea. 

a.  That  althotigh  tbe  rttord  indicates 
">«•  are  no  US.-flag  paasetger  vessels  op- 
«raUng  on  the  high  seas  with  combustible 
Material  in  their  structure.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  tbe  Commandiant,  U.S.  Coast 
puard,  institute  a  study  looking  to  Federal 
'•glilatlon  to  require  that  aay  other  Amerl- 
«^-flag  passengw  vessels  fitted  with  passen- 
sw  berthing  spaces  and  built  prior  to  May  27, 


1036,  be  made  to  conform  to  tbe  require- 
ments for  use  of  incombustible  material  in 
their  structure  as  applicable  to  passenger 
vessels  built  subsequent  to  that  date. 

3.  That  the  Commandant,  through  tbe 
U.S.  representatives  to  tbe  Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
(IMCO),  seek  to  amend  the  International 
Convention  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960,  to 
require  all  signatory  governments  to  ui>grade 
passenger  vessels  which  contain  large 
amounts  of  combustible  material  in  their 
construction  to  obtain  an  acceptable  fire 
safety  standard. 

4.  That  In  the  interim  period  the  Com- 
mandant give  consideration  to  the  following 
suggestions  for  Improving  safety  of  existing 
paasenger  vessels  of  type  construction  and 
service  similar  to  the  SS  Yarmouth  Castle, 
and  that  these  be  the  basis  of  discussion 
looking  to  bilateral  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  whose  flag  vessels  transport 
passengers  from  U.S.  ports: 

(a)  During  the  nighttime,  watchmen 
should  make  complete  rounds  of  all  accessi- 
ble areas  of  the  vessel  every  20  minutes. 

(b)  An  independent  alarm  system  from 
tbe  bridge  should  be  provided  serving  the 
emergency  squad  berthing  spaces  for  tbe 
purpose  of  alerting  them  at  tbe  first  sign 
of  an  emergency. 

(c)  All  flre  screen  doors,  except  normally 
closed  doors,  should  be  capable  of  release 
from  a  control  station  on  tbe  bridge  and 
also  at  tbe  doors  themselves.  The  doors 
should  be  capable  of  automatically  closing 
upon  failure  of  the  control  system. 

(d)  Steel  flre  screen  bulkheads  should  be 
provided  with  Incombustible  Insulation  to 
provide  adequate  fire  barriers. 

(e)  All  exposed  paneling  In  passageway 
bulkheads  that  provide  escape  routes  from 
passenger  and  crew  staterooms  should  be  of 
incombustible  material. 

(f )  All  stairwells  should  be  trunked  in  with 
Incombustible  paneling  and  fitted  with  flre 
screen  doors  to  enclose  the  area. 

(g)  All  ventilation  ducts  that  pass  through 
fire  zone  bulkheads  should  be  provided  with 
automatic  fused  flre  dampers. 

(h)  The  sprinkler  system  should  cover  all 
Interior  combustible  spaces  accessible  to 
passengers  and  crew  Including  spaces  where 
combustible  material  might  be  stowed. 

(1)  A  loudspeaker  conununlcatlon  system 
should  be  provided  to  all  passenger  and  crew 
areas. 

(J)  All  emergency  means  of  escape  avail- 
able, such  as  stateroom  windows  and  port- 
holes, should  be  kept  In  good  operable  condi- 
tion. 

(k)  Vital  communications  systems  such  as 
general  alarm  circuits,  loudspeaker  system, 
etc.,  should  be  installed  clear  ot  high  flre 
hazard  areas  and/or  insulated  against  early 
damage. 

(1)  Pressure  should  be  maintained  on  tbe 
flre  main  system  at  all  times. 

(m)  On  all  overnight  voyages  on  vessels 
equipped  with  berthing  areas  a  flre  and  boat 
drill,  including  muster  of  passengers,  should 
be  held  at  starting  or  shortly  thereafter. 

(n)  Consideration  be  given  to  the  adequacy 
of  communication  among  officers,  crew,  and 
passengers  concerning  matters  pertaining  to 
safety  of  life  at  sea. 

5.  That  the  Conunandant,  through  the 
U.S.  representatives  to  IMCO,  seek  to  revise 
tbe  construction  standards  of  new  passen- 
ger vessels  preecrlbed  In  tbe  1960  SOLAS  to 
require  the  maximum  use  of  Incombustible 
material,  as  opposed  to  reliance  on  sprinklers 
and  detecting  systems  in  conjunction  with 
partially  combustible  construction. 

6.  That  tbe  Commandant  give  considera- 
tion to  implementing  letters  of  commenda- 
tion to  those  vessels  and  personnel  who  per- 
formed In  the  rescue  (deration  in  tbe  high- 
est tradition  of  the  sea.     This  will  be  the 


subject  of  separate  correspondence  from  tbe 
Board. 

LOTTU  M.  Thates, 
Kear     Admiral.     U.S.     Coast     Guard, 
Chairman. 

J.  B.  McCaktt, 
Captain,  V.S.  Coast  Guard,  Member. 
Wnj.iAM  Keslex,  Jr., 
Commander,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Member 
and  Recorder. 


VETERANS'  READJUSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  McQRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Teagthe]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  President  in  an  impressive  cer- 
emony in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House,  signed  the  Vetersms'  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1966,  and  this  has 
been  designated  as  Public  Law  89-358. 
Members  will  recall  that  this  legislation 
passed  the  House  on  February  7,  1966,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  381  yeas  to  0  nays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  was  partic- 
ularly eloquent  in  his  remarks  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  signing  of  this  important 
measure,  which  I  was  privileged  to  wit- 
ness, and  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks Uie  statement  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  occasion: 

Remarks   of  the   President   Upon   Stoning 

THE  Cold  War  OI  Biu.  in  the  East  Room 

Members  of  the  Cabinet,  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Congress,  Invited  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  diuing  World  War  II 
when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed 
the  first  Veterans  Readjustment  Act,  he 
stated  on  the  occasion  of  that  signing,  "Tbis 
law  g^ves  emphatic  notice  to  tbe  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  that  tbe  Amer- 
ican people  never  Intend  to  let  them  down." 

That  first  OI  bUl,  and  later  tbe  Korean  Gl 
bill,  brought,  out  of  the  hardship  of  war, 
hope  for  all  of  our  American  service  people. 
They  returned  home  to  find  not  Just  grati- 
tude but  concrete  help  in  getting  a  fresh 
start  with  educational  assistance,  with  medi- 
cal care,  with  guarantees  that  permitted 
them  to  buy  homes  to  live  in. 

They  found  opportunity  which  they  used 
to  enrich  themselves  and  to  enrich  the  Na- 
tion. 

As  we  meet  here  today  In  this  historic  East 
Room  and  look  around  and  see  our  friends 
gathered,  we  see  the  results  of  that  first  leg- 
islation. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  our  Congress, 
received  training  under  the  OI  blUs.  as  did 
11  U.S.  Senators,  12  of  tbe  Governors  of  our 
States,  3  members  of  tbe  President's  Cabi- 
net, 1  Justice  of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  6  of  our 
astronauts,  and  5  of  tbe  President's  special 
assistants  ^ere  In  tbe  White  House. 

Tbe  first  OI  bllU  cost  (21  billion.  Our 
economists  now  estimate  they  resulted  in  a 
return  of  some  $60  billion  In  Federal  taxes 
for  that  $21  billion  invested. 

Tbe  educational  level  of  World  War  II  and 
Korean  war  veterans  averages  about  2  years 
above  the  level  of  nonveterans.  This  dif- 
ference exists  primarily  because  of  what  tbe 
GI  bills  were  able  to  do. 

We  made  tbe  most  promising  investment 
that  a  nation  can  make,  an  Investment  In 
the  talent  and  tbe  ambition  of  our  citizens. 
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lite  return  on  that  Investment  hM  doubled 
and  haa  redoubled  ever  ilnce. 

Today  we  ccme  here  in  a  time  of  new 
teetlng.  Today,  by  etfnlng  a  new  Teterana 
Readjustment  Act  that  waa  authored  In  the 
Senate  by  my  colleaipie  and  friend  of  many 
years.  Senator  TAaaoaouoR.  and  reported 
In  the  Houae  by  Chairman  Txacttx,  with  the 
vmanlmoua  support  of  his  committee,  we  are 
reafllrmlng  President  Roosevelt's  pledge  of 
33  years  ago.  We  are  saying  to  the  brave 
Americans  who  serve  us  In  uniform,  In  camps 
and  basse.  In  vUlages  and  jungles,  that  your 
country  is  behind  you;  that  we  support  you; 
that  you  serve  us  In  time  of  danger. 

To  say  this  does  not  mean  that  all  Ameri- 
cans agree  on  everything  that  Is  done  or  on 
every  policy  or  on  every  comniltment.  But 
It  does  mean  that  once  that  policy  la  es- 
tablished, once  that  commitment  Is  made, 
ODoe  that  pledge  Is  given,  we  support  fully 
the  young  men  who  are  the  spearhead  of 
that  policy. 

The  Congress  has  passed  this  legislation. 
It  passed  It  without  a  single  dissenting  vote. 
In  doing  BO,  It  said  we  will  support  these 
men  who  are  defending  our  freedom  to  de- 
bate, who  are  Joining  to  a  most  hlstorlo 
protest  for  their  country,  a  protest  against 
tyranny,  a  protcat  against  aggression,  and 
a  protest  against  misery. 

The  budget  I  sent  to  Congress  this  year 
resulted  from  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
Nation's  resources.  My  Cabinet  officers 
brought  to  my  home  In  Texas,  where  I  was 
recuperating  from  an  operation,  budget  re- 
quests Uiat  they  had  gone  over  very  care- 
fully that  amounted  to  $130  blUlon.  They 
felt  that  they  could  not  reduce  beyond  this 
amount.  It  was  my  sad  duty  to  bring  thoae 
requests  in  line  with  what  I  thought  our  re- 
sources were  and  what  I  thought  the  Con- 
gress would  approve.  We  reduced  them 
down  to  a  UtUe  under  »113  billion. 

Of  that  9113  billion,  over  910  billion— 
•10.3  blUlon  to  be  exact — wUl  go  this  year 
to  education  and  training.  When  I  became 
Prealdent  In  fiscal  year  1964.  we  were  spend- 
ing $4,750  million.  Although  I  have 
been  In  the  Preaidency  just  a  little  over  3 
yMLTS.  we  have  more  than  doubled  the 
amount  that  we  are  spending  for  education 
and  training,  from  M  75  to  110.3  billion,  from 
fiscal   1004  to  fiscal   19«7. 

Education  gets  more  money  In  this  budget 
than  any  other  Items  except  Interest  on  the 
public  debt,  some  913  billion,  and  the  De- 
fense Department,  which,  as  you  know,  ex- 
ceeds tSO  bUllon. 

I  mtist  be  frank.  1  had  felt  that  we  could 
start  the  new  OI  program,  and  that  we 
should,  by  providing  special  funds  for  sol- 
diers who  served  In  combat  arectf.  Others 
could  be  provided  opportunity  grants  through 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  In  that  way.  I 
was  hopeful  that  we  would  not  aak  for  more 
than  we  could  get.  or  bite  off  more  than  we 
could  chew  in  educational  coets. 

The  Congress  considered  these  measures, 
and  in  their  judgment,  as  I  say,  passed  this 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  They  felt  that  we 
should  go  far  In  excess  of  what  I  asked  for 
this  year.  The  bill  before  me  this  morning 
exceeds  my  budget  request  by  more  than 
•340  million  for  fiscal  year  19«7.  and  by 
more  than  91,800  million  over  the  next  0 
years. 

Because  it  ts  for  education.  I  am  going  to 
sign  this  bill,  even  though  it  provldee  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  more  than  I 
tbougbt  it  advisable  to  recommend  or  to 
ask  for  tbU  year. 

This  Is  the  first  major  measure  enacted  in 
this  session  of  Congress,  and  a  President  just 
must  not  ignore  the  unanimous  vote  o< 
both  Bouses  of  the  Congress,  the  a  Texas 
chairmen,  TAXBoaotroH  and  Tuxana,  and 
some  B  million  men  who  wlU  be  the  bene- 
fldartss  wlto  have  wtom  the  unifom. 

I  want  to  can  attmtton,  however,  and 
make  a  most  solemn  warning  about  future 


legislation.    tTnless  we  can  balanos  our  re-     i 
quests  with  prudenos,  and  our  oonoem  wltb 
caution,  then  we  are  Ilksty  «o  get  our  figuzas 
back  to  that  tlSO  blUkm  wbleh  eame  over 
firom  the  departments. 

I  am  gotng  to  sign  this  measure  this 
morning  notwithstanding  tb»  tmet  that  it 
goes  further  than  I  was  wUllng  to  ask  fdr 
this  year,  because,  piaraphrasmg  what  8ec- 
retary  Rusk  said  the  other  day  in  response 
to  a  question  from  Congress,  he  said,  "Well. 
Senator,  could  it  be  that  they  could  perliaps 
be  wrong?"  It  just  could  be  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  wrong  when  he  made  his  original 
request. 

I  supported  this  legislation  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  sometimes  yon 
look  at  things  a  little  differently  from  one 
end  of  the  avenue  than  you  do  from  the 
other  end. 

I  have  tried  to  take  into  consideration  aU 
at  the  factors  that  should  be  weighed.  I 
have  beard  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  every  commander — General 
Walt  this  week.  General  Westmoreland  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago — tell  me  about  the  dedi- 
cation or  oiir  fighting  men.  I  am  convinced 
that  these  brave  Americans  who  serve  us 
on  many  fronts  today,  particularly  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
others,  are  the  very  beet  men  that  our  coun- 
try has  ever  produced.  They  are  great 
soldiers. 

I  am  going  to  resolve  this  doubt  in  behalf 
of  the  Congress,  which  has  spent  more  hours 
considering  this  than  I  have,  and  sign  this 
legislation  in  the  hope  that  when  the  peace 
Is  won.  we  can  provide  the  means  of  making 
great  civilians  In  time  of  peace  out  of  these 
great  soldiers  who  served  us  In  time  of  need. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

The  VeteraDB*  Administration  has 
given  me  a  list  of  distinguished  individ- 
uals who  have  been  trained  under  this 
law.  and  I  include  this  list  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks : 
oovxKMoas  WHO  axcnvKB  bcboouno  uitdxb 

THX  PXIOB  m  BOX 

Edward  T.  Breathitt.  Kentucky;  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  1»48,  B.S.;    106O,  LL.B. 

John  Cbafee,  Rhode  Island;  Tale,  1947, 
B.A.;  Harvard.  1960,  LL3. 

Daniel  J.  Bvans,  Washington;  University 
of  Washington.  1940,  M.A. 

Philip  H.  Hofr,  Vermont;  Wllliama  College. 
1948.  A.B.;  CorneU  University,  1951,  LL£. 

William  L.  Guy.  North  Dakota;  University 
of  Minnesota,  1946,  MJB. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Oregon;  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 1946,  A.M. 

Samuel  P.  Ooddard,  Jr..  Ariaona;  Univer- 
sity of  Ariaona.  1948.  LLi3. 

Robert  B.  McNair,  South  Carolina;  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina.  1947.  A3.;  1948, 
LL.B. 

Karl  F.  Rolvaag.  Minnesota;  Univorstty  at 
Minnesota,  194ft:  Norway,  1940  (graduate 
study,  political  science);  University  ot 
Minnesota,  some  additional  graduate  stud- 
ies. 


loooaT 

ZHO 


ecaooL. 


University  of  Qeor- 
Oeorgetown  Unl- 
Tale. 


Carl  Sanders,  Georgia; 
gta,  1947.  LL3. 

Grant  Sawyer,  Nevada; 
varsity.  1948.  LL£. 

William     Scranton.    Pennsylvania: 
1948,  IX..B. 

Warren  E.  Heamee,  Mlssoort;  University  of 
Missouri.  1963,  A3..  1X3. 

Otto  Kemer.  Iinnols;  Lawyer's  Post  Grad- 
uate Clinic,  Chicago,  1948. 

CABiNBT   liTimrss   WHO   aecKivxn  scaoouMa 

UKDBt  THX  raXOB  01  BOJ. 

NlohoUs  deB.  Kataeabeob.  the  Attorney 
OeneraL 

Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Intsflor. 

OrvUIe  li.  Fteeman.  Secretary  at  Afrloul- 
ture. 


^ustlee  Byron  Raymond  White. 
vs.  sxivAToae 

BntCH  Bath,  of  Indiana. 

Damixl  B.  BarwsTKS,  of  Maryland. 

Faamc  Chuich,  of  Idaho. 

JosxFB  8.  CuixK,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Vamcx  Haxtki.  of  Indiana. 

DANtKL  K.  Inoutx,  of  Bawail. 

Oxoaos  S.  MoOovxxN,  of  South  Dakota. 

Jack  Mtixxx.  of  Iowa. 

Waltxb  F.  Moin>Ai.x,  of  Minnesota. 

Jamks  B.  Pxaxson,  of  Kansas. 

Joseph  D.  Troixas,  of  Maryland. 

Haxxoom  a.  WnxiAMS,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

mnrsD  rath  axFaxasNTATms 
BaocK  Adams,  of  WaablngtoD. 
John  B.  Andxxsor,  ot  Illinois. 
Mask  Andxxws,  of  North  Dakota. 
John  M.  Asrbxook,  of  Ohio. 
Thobcas  L.  ASHI.XT,  of  Ohio. 
Ban  BAiraeTBA.  of  Iowa. 
jAMxs  F.  BAinif ,  of  Montana. 

JOIf ATHAN  B.  BUfOHAM,  Of  NSW  Tork. 

John  Braoemas,  of  Indiana. 
Claxxncs  J.  BaowM,  Ja.,  of  Ohio. 
John  H.  BncHAXAN,  Ja.,  of  Alabama. 
Lattxencx  J.  BintTON,  of  Utah. 
Phuxjp  Buxton,  of  California. 
Chaxixs  E.  CHAMWcai.ATM.  of  Michigan. 
DoNAU)  D.  Clanct,  of  Ohio. 
ruAtnt  M.  Ci.Aax.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Jamxs  O.  CL,xvxLAHe,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Ratmond  F.  Ci.xvxN6xa,  of  Michigan. 
Baxb^  B.  CONABI.X,  Ja.,  of  New  Tork, 
8n.vio  O.  CoMTx,  of  Massachusetts. 
Jamxs  C.  Corman,  of  California. 
Eu«o  DB  la  Oabza,  of  Texas. 
Bdwabo  J.  DxRWXNSKi,  of  lUlnols. 
WnxxAM  L.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama. 
Cbablxb  C.  Dioos,  Jb.,  of  Michigan. 
John  D.  Dxnoklj..  of  Michigan. 
RoBSKT  DoLX.  of  Kansas. 
Thomas  N.  Downing,  of  Virginia. 
John  J.  Ditmcam',  of  Tennessee. 
Rosxar  B.  Duncan,  of  Oregon. 
Eb  Bdmondson,  of  Oklahoma. 
Edwin  W.  EswAaos,  of  Louisiana. 
Jack  Bdwaxos,  of  Alabama. 
RoBxaT  F.  Bu^woeth,  of  Kansas, 
,  John  N.  EaLXNBoaN,  of  TlllBOto. 
Frank  E.  Evans,  of  Colorado. 
WnxxAM  D.  FosD,  of  Michigan. 
Donald  M.  FRAsn,  of  Minnesota. 
Pxrxa  Fbxlinohutsxn,  of  New  Jersey. 

RiCHABD  H.  Fulton,  of  Tennessee. 
Don  Fuqua.  of  Florida. 

CoaNXLius  E.  Gallaobxr.  of  New  Jersey. 

Sam  M.  Gibbons,  of  Florida. 

John  J.  GnxioAN,  of  Ohio. 

BxaMAxo  F.  Grabowsxi,  of  Connecticut. 

GxoROB  W.  Oriskx,  of  Tennessee. 

RoBBrr  P.  Grittin.  of  Michigan. 

JAMKS  R.  Grovxb.  Jr.,  of  New  Tork. 

Edward  J.  Ournxt,  of  Florida. 

O.  Elliott  Haoan,  of  Georgia. 

Richard  T.  Hanna,  of  California. 

OaoRGX  V.  ELansxn,  of  Idaho. 

William  H.  Harsha,  of  Ohio. 

Jamxs  Harvxt,  of  Bflchlgan. 

William  D.  Hathawat.  of  Maine. 

Davd  N.  HBNSBaaoN.  of  North  CaroUna. 

Ploto  V.  Hjcxs,  of  Washington. 

FBANK  Horton,  of  New  Tork. 

Jambs  J.  Howabb,  o<  New  Jersey. 

WnXLAM  L.  HUNOATX.  Ot  MlSSOUTi. 

Richard  Ichoro,  of  Missouri. 

Donald  J.  Irwim,  of  Connecticut. 

Ahimusw  Jacobs,  Jr..  of  Indiana. 

John  Jabmam.  at  Oklahoma. 

RoBwr  W.  Kastbhmbibb.  of  Wlsoonsln. 

HAsmros  Kkxtm,  at  Massachusetts.  (Asked 
that  his  name  not  be  used  tor  any  purpose  u 
ooonectlon  with  this  list.) 

HOBACB  R.  KoMfBSAT,  o«  North  Carolina. 

DaUBBT  L.  liATTa,  of  Ohio. 

RoBBBT  Ja.  LBoeBtT,  of  Califcmla. 

Sfbkdt  o.  Lono,  of  Louisiana. 
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Richard  D.  McCartht,  of  Ne^  Tork. 
ROBXRT  C.  McEwxN,  of  New  Tork. 
Thomas  L.  McOrath,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Clark  MacGricor.  of  Minnesota. 
James  A.  Mackay,  of  Georgia. 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Spark  M.  Matsunaoa,  of  Hawaii. 
IxoTD  MxEDs,  of  Washington)  I 
Robert  H.  Michel,  of  Illinois, 
AscH  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia. 
WiLLUM  S.  MooRHKAD,  Of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  O.  Morris,  of  New  Mexico. 
P.  BRAoroRD  Morse,  of  Maasacbusetts. 
Lvcien  N.  Nedzi,  of  Michigan. 
James  G.  O'Haxa,  of  Mlchlglin. 
OTB  G.  Pncx,  of  New  Tork.T 
Richard  H.  Povt.  of  VlrginlB. 
Graham  Purcxll,  of  Texas.  I 
Albert  H.  Quix,  of  Mlnnesoi* ,. 
Thomas  M.  Reeb,  of  Callforiia. 
Ben  Redxl,  of  South  Dakota. 
b  Reineckx,  of  California,    i 
Paul  G.  Rogers,  of  Florida. 
Daniel  J.  Ronan,  of  Illlnol«.' 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of  New  Tork. 
J.  B>WARO  RousH,  of  Indiana. 
bwARD  R.  RoTBAL,  Of  California. 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois. 
WnxMM  F.  Ryan,  of  New  Tork. 

FERNAND   J.    ST   GERMAIN,    Of    RhOde    IsISUd. 

WnxiAM  L.  St.  Ongb,  of  Coanecttcut. 

Davis  E.  SArrxaniLD,  of  Virginia. 

James  H.  ScHxum.  of  New  Vork. 

Qalb  Schislkx,  of  Illinois. 

John  R.  Schmiohausex,  of  Iowa. 

Bkhard  S.  Schwxiker,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Armistxad  I.  Selden,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 

Ororcx  F.  Senner,  Jr.,  of  Arieona. 

Carlton  R.  Sickles,  of  Mai^jOand. 

Rial  Smith,  of  Iowa.  ' 

J.  William  Stanton,  of  Ohjo, 

BQBXIT  E.  Swkxnxy,  of  OhlQj 

Bxnrr  L.  Talcott,  of  California. 

Paci  H.  Todd,  Jr.,  of  Mlchigaol. 

IfORRis  K.  Udall,  of  Arizona. 

Josxph  p.  Vioorito.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Weston  E.  Vtvian,  of  Michigan . 

Albert  W.  Watson,  of  South  Carolina. 

BicHARo  White,  of  Texas. 

*«M  W.  Wtdlxs,  of  New  T|ork. 

The  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  in  the 
iMue  dated  June  22,  1964,  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  World  War  n  Act, 
(ummed  up  very  well  the  accomplish- 
ments, in  an  editorial  entitled  "There  Is 
a  Solid  Moral": 

Under  the  educational  eeotlon  1,400,000 
Teterans  were  given  on-the-job  training, 
''0,000  got  on-the-farm  training,  and  2,200.- 
000  went  to  college.  Classrooms  bulged  and 
Posned,  GI  vUlagee  sprang  up  amid  acres  of 
owl,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
Muplee  raised  babies  while  seeking  degrees, 
iHit  when  It  was  over  America  had  been 
«J»en  450,000  engineers,  180,000  doctors,  den- 
tl««.  and  nurses.  360,000  teachers,  160,000 
•dentuts,  107,000  lawyers,  248,000  account- 
»nti,  86,000  ministers,  288,000  metalworkers. 
1M,000  electricians,  83,000  policemen  and 
"Jwaen,  700,000  businessmen,  17.000  writers 
•nd  Journalists  and  goodneta  knows  how 
">*ny  TV  and  appliance  repalmen. 


REFORMS  HAHiCD 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
jn*hlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
"«n  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
jemarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
mdude  extraneous  matter. 

J*«  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ejection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
uom  New  Jersey? 

^re  was  no  objection. 

*fr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"eodent  Johnson's  plan  to  Intensify 


political,  social,  and  economic  reforms, 
with  particular  stress  on  rural  recon- 
struction in  South  Vietnam,  is  hailed  in 
a  recent  article  appearing  in  the  Maga- 
zine of  Wall  Street. 

The  writer,  John  Scott,  quite  candidly 
points  out  that  there  is  good  reason  for 
the  President's  insistence  that  major 
emphasis  now  be  placed  on  this  effort. 

The  informative  and  frank  article  con- 
cludes with  the  opinion: 

President  Johnson  Is  moving  cautiously 
but  firmly  to  apply  more  and  more  military 
pressure  in  Vietnam.  Now  he  is  moving  to 
bring  the  reconstruction  effort  up  to  the 
level  of  the  war  effort.  This  is  a  balanced 
and  sane  approach  to  the  problem  which  re- 
jects the  counsels  of  extremism  at  either  end 
of  the  spectrum. 

Knowing  that  many  will  want  to  read 
this  frank  and  informative  article  from 
start  to  finish,  I  suggest  that  it  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  : 

The  Answer  to  Victory  in  Vietnam 
(By  John  Scott) 

The  most  Important  result  of  the  Honolulu 
Conference  between  President  Johnson  and 
the  leaders  of  South  Vietnam  was  the  strong 
joint  commitment  to  intensify  political, 
social,  and  economic  reforms,  wltb  particular 
stress  on  "rural  reconstruction." 

There  was  good  reason  for  the  President's 
insistence  that  major  emphasis  now  be  placed 
on  this  effort.  The  failure  so  far  of  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  officials  to 
achieve  any  significant  improvement  In  the 
lot  of  the  pesisants  In  most  of  the  Govern- 
ment-held areas  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
anti-Commtmist  effort  in  Vietnam. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  effort  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
collapse,  the  major  emphasis  had  to  be  placed 
on  Increasing  U.8.  military  strength.  The 
first  priority  naturally  was  to  avert  military 
disaster.  Economic,  medical,  and  educa- 
tional programs  had  to  take  second  place, 
so  rAR 

Now  American  armed  strength  has  been  in- 
creased from  25.000  a  year  ago  to  more  than 
200,000  and  more  troops  are  going  in  all  the 
time.  North  Vietnam  has  been  brought 
under  limited  U.S.  aerial  attacks  to  show  the 
Hanoi  regime  that  It  wUl  not  enjoy  a  privi- 
leged sanctuary  while  engaging  in  the  effort 
to  overthrow  the  Government  in  the  south. 
In  the  words  of  Defense  Secretairy  Robert 
McNamara,  "we  have  stopped  losing  the  war." 

While  we  are  a  long  way  from  "winning" 
the  war — and  the  Communists  spurn  all  bids 
to  talk  peace — we  are  in  a  position  to  devote 
vastly  more  time,  men  and  money  to  the 
reconstruction  programs  necessary  for  any 
lasting  success. 

why  ho  CHI  MINB  HAS  TUX  DOE 

The  necessity  to  bring  about  a  rather  dra- 
matic imix'ovement  in  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  situation  of  the  rural  areas 
under  control  of  the  Saigon  government  is 
particularly  acute  because  the  background  of 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam  since  1946. 

President  Ho  Chi  BUnb  of  Communist 
North  Vietnam  has  a  far  greater  influence 
on  the  peasants  in  South  Vietnam  than  many 
Americans  realize.  He  was  the  "George 
Washington"  who  led  them  to  Independence 
in  1964  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle 
against  the  French.  He  still  is  revered  by 
many  millions  of  peasants  in  the  south  who 
haven't  the  vag^uest  idea  what  "communism" 
is  and  don't  particularly  care. 

On  their  list  of  priorities,  food  and  cloth- 
ing, housing,  and  a  bare  education,  are  the 
top  items.  Ideological  oonsiderattona  are 
away  down  the  list. 

From  their  standpoint,  there  is  UtUe  dif- 
ference between  the  Saigon  government  and 


the  Vletcong.  When  "Uncle  Ho"  tells  them 
everything  will  be  better  if  they  support  the 
Vletcong  in  its  effort  to  run  the  Americans 
out  and  destroy  the  Saigon  government, 
they  are  inclined  to  believe  him. 

THX   COMMONSKNSX    ANSWER 

The  United  States  and  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment can  overcome  this  problem  only  by 
improving  living  conditions  in  Government- 
held  areas  and  areas  reclaimed  by  the 
Government  dramatically  enough  to  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  lUe  in  non-Com- 
munist territory.  A  successful  program 
along  this  line  not  only  will  erode  peasant 
support  for  the  Vletcong  but  broaden  sup- 
port for  the  Saigon  government  and  give  it 
a  stability  It  has  not  been  able  to  achieve 
since  the  overthrow  and  murder  of  the  late 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

The  task  Is  not  going  to  be  easy.  WhUe 
the  Saigon  government  has  dominion  over 
the  majority  of  people  in  South  Vietnam, 
because  it  holds  the  big  cities,  it  is  in  con- 
trol of  only  one-fourth  of  the  territory. 

The  Vletcong  and  their  North  Vietnamese 
colleagues  hold  about  one-fourth  of  the 
area. 

The  remaining  one-half  of  the  land  in 
South  Vietnam  is  a  sort  of  "no-man's  land," 
penetrated  by  military  forces  of  both  sides 
but  held  by  neither. 

It  is  in  this  vast  "no-man's  land"  that 
the  Saigon  government,  with  U.S.  military 
support,  must  hack  out  its  gains  and  con- 
solidate them  by  swift  application  of  recon- 
struction measures  which  will  enlist 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  local 
inhabitants. 

CONSroXRATIONB  THAT  MOVXD  PRESmXNT 
JOHNSON 

It  is  Clear  then  why  President  Johnson 
felt  it  time  to  raise  the  reconstruction  cam- 
paign to  a  level  of  equal  importance  with 
the  military  effort.  The  joint  communique 
issued  in  Honolulu  spelled  out  "three  par- 
ticular points"  in  the  reconstruction  pro- 
gram as  being  "essential  for  rapid  progress": 

"1.  Continued  emphasis  by  both  Vietnam- 
ese and  allied  forces  on  the  eBort  to  build 
democracy  in  the  rural  areas — an  effort  as 
Important  as  the  military  battle  Itself. 

"2.  Continued  emphasis  on  the  design  of 
rural  reconstruction  work  to  meet  the  peo- 
ple's need  for  larger  output,  more  efficient 
production,  improved  credit,  handicrafts 
and  light  industry,  and  rural  electrification. 

"3.  Concentration  of  resources — both  Viet- 
namese and  American — in  selected  priority 
areas  which  are  properly  related  to  military 
plans  BO  that  the  work  of  rural  reconstruc- 
tion can  be  protected  against  disruption  by 
the  enemy." 

President  Johnson  returned  from  Hono- 
lulu determined  to  see  the  reconstruction 
program  pushed  effectively  and  his  peace 
efforts  continued  along  with  the  military 
campaign.  He  believes,  according  to  bis 
aids,  that: 

Hanoi  and  Haiphong  should  not  be 
bombed. 

Commimlst  China  will  not  enter  the  war 
if  the  United  States  continues  present 
policies. 

His  pedicles  are  correct  and  his  critics,  both 
on  the  left  and  right,  offer  no  practical 
altematives.- 

NOT  TrnjOtNO  TO  PRKSSURXS  AND  WHY 

The  President  has  been  under  consider- 
able pressure  from  some  military  men  and 
some  Congressmen  to  bomb  the  industrial 
installations  In  the  area  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese capital  of  Hanoi  and  the  port  city 
of  Haiphong.  However,  he  shows  no  sign 
of  giving  in  to  this  pressure. 

He  may  weU  feel  that  destruction  of  these 
cities  would  not  end  Communist  resistance, 
that  it  might  bring  Red  China  into  the 
conflict. 

He  also  must  recognize  that  the  large  civil- 
ian casualties  would  weaken  the  UjS.  stand 
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IB  the  •fM  of  maay  of  tbm  nmtkaat  now 
IneUiMd  to  sympAthlse  wtth  WMhtngton 

THB    FKBMCB    HKJ)    TBS    BXO    CIVIMB,    BUT    LOST 


!%•  French,  who  fallod  to  hold  Indochln* 
with  500,000  men,  frequently  hsre  pointed 
out  that  tbejr  held  Hanoi,  Haiphong.  Saigon, 
and  every  other  major  city  In  North  and 
South  Vietnam  and  Ho'e  men  aUll  licked 
them. 

XMSOM 

Ttmm — WhHe  the  French  position  In  19M 
and  that  of  the  Americana  today  are  not 
analogoua,  there  are  enoxigh  polnta  of  refer- 
ence to  make  It  doubtful  that  Ho  and  the 
Vletcong  can  be  defeated  by  bombing  the 
big  ctUea  In  the  north. 

Preeldent  Johnaon  la  morlng  cautiously 
but  firmly  to  apply  more  and  more  military 
preeeure  In  Vietnam.  Now  he  la  moylng  to 
bring  the  reeonatructlon  effort  up  to  the 
level  of  the  war  effort.  This  la  a  balanced 
and  sane  approach  to  the  problem  which  re- 
jects the  counsels  of  extremism  at  either 
end  of  the  spectrum. 

If  the  strong  words  on  social,  economic, 
and  political  reform  Ln  the  Honolulu  decla- 
ration are  followed  by  strong  action  along 
those  lines  In  Vietnam,  the  road  ahead  may 
become  considerably  brighter. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  SPECIAL  MILK 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oak. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  KoiurkGAT] 
may  extend  his  remarics  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxooito  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Preaklent  told  the  Congress  In  his  mes- 
sage this  week  on  domestic  health  and 
education  that  "a  poor  diet  is  a  root 
cause  of  disease."  I  wholeheartedly 
agree. 

I  am  also  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  roots  of  a  healthy  nation  are  in  the 
youth  of  America.  President  Johnson 
said  that  it  is  hard  to  teach  a  hungry 
tbSUL.    I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

We  need  to  Insure  that  the  American 
youth  be  healthy,  that  he  be  vibrant, 
that  he  have  the  vitality  he  will  need  in 
the  complex  and  challenging  years 
ahead.  We  need  to  insure,  as  best  we 
can.  that  he  get  the  proper  nourishment 
that  his  growing  body  and  mind  needs. 

Yet,  President  Johnson's  new  budget 
calls  for  drastic  reductions  in  the  exist- 
ing school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
graaos.  He  has  submitted  a  proposed 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  which  would 
be  a  new  effort  directed  at  feeding  the 
needy.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  must  continue  to  help  feed 
hungry  chDdren  who  lack  a  proper  diet. 

However,  it  does  not  seem  wise  or  even 
logical  to  do  away  with  a  program  which 
has  wortLed  well  since  19S4.  In  the 
special  school  milk  program,  we  get 
more  return  for  less  expenditure  than  in 
any  Federal  subsidy  program  with  which 
I  am  familiar. 

Therefore,  I  mm  iBtroduelng  a  toUl  to- 
day wMeh  will  eonttnoe  this  program 
which  iB  now  used  in  over  82.000  schools 
throughout  the  ooontiy. 


Tbe  ChUd  Nntrttlon  Act  of  1»66  would 
be  directed  only  toward  the  ZMCdy  child. 
Who  la  to  declare  who  the  needy  chil- 
dren are?  In  my  Judgment,  all  children 
need  milk  and  it  Is  fallacious  to  main- 
tain that  only  the  needy  child  would 
benefit  from  a  milk  supplement. 

The  school  milk  program  has  worked 
efficiently  for  a  long  time  and  at  rela- 
tively small  cost  to  the  Government.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  continued. 


SMAU<  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albeht]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RkcoKD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  press 
conference  recently  several  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  status  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  alleging  that  the 
agency  had  been  neglecting  the  problems 
of  small  business,  lliese  allegations  are 
inaccurate  and  I  am  most  pleased  to  state 
the  facts  and  set  the  record  straight. 

Under  President  Johnson's  guidance 
and  leadership  the  major  programs  of 
the  agency  are  operating  at  record  levels. 

In  terms  of  the  agency's  lending  pro- 
grams, which  Is  a  true  measure  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  agency,  I  am  please^ 
to  report  the  following  facts: 

During  fiscal  year  1960,  for  all  its  fi- 
nancing programs  the  agency  loaned  a 
little  more  than  $171  million.  In  this 
current  fiscal  year,  the  total  lending  level 
will  be  about  $718  million.  Next  year, 
under  President  Johnson's  budget,  that 
total  will  be  increased  to  $725  million, 
more  than  four  times  what  the  agency 
accomplished  in  1960. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  compare  these 
figures  on  a  program  basis.  Concern  has 
been  expressed  about  the  business  loan 
program.  In  1960,  the  agency  put  out  a 
total  of  $144.3  million  in  regular  business 
loans.  Last  year  they  established  a  new 
record  of  approximately  $339  milUon. 
Tills  year,  de^lte  curtailment  they  ex- 
pect to  exceed  that  record,  raising  the 
total  amount  to  $354  million.  Next  year 
imder  President  Johnson's  budget,  the 
program  level  for  regular  business  loans 
will  be  $428  million.  Again,  this  Is  almost 
four  times  what  they  were  able  to  accom- 
plish In  1960. 

The  comparisons  carry  through  for 
every  SBA  loan  activity.  Loans  to  State 
and  local  development  companies  in 
19«0  totaled  $4.6  milUon.  This  year 
their  volume  will  be  Edmost  nine  times 
that  amount — $40  million.  Next  year 
under  President  Johnson's  budget  for 
SBA,  they  will  increase  that  amount  by 
25  percent  to  $50  million. 

In  1960,  approximately  $18.4  million 
was  loaned  to  small  business  investment 
companiea.  This  year,  the  amount  will 
be  about  $75  million  and  next  year  you 
can  expect  a  sbnllar  amount. 

The  amoont  of  funds  allocated  for  dis- 
aster lending  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
need.    In  1960.  the  amount  was  sUgfatly 


In  excess  of  $4  mHllon.  This  year  it  wfll 
be  $220  milUon.  While  a  oohqmuIsoq  of 
these  amounts  Is  not  partkularly  use- 
ful as  such,  the  disaster  loan  program 
being  carried  out  in  the  agency  today 
does  throw  some  light  on  the  present 
quality  of  leadership  and  efficiency  of  tbe 
agency.  Put  very  simply,  since  Hurri- 
cane Betsy  struck  Florida,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  in  September  of  last  year,' 
this  agency  in  response  to  that  and  other 
needs,  made  more  disaster  loans  than 
were  made  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
agency.  This  was  accomplished  at  a 
time  when  the  agency's  68  field  ofBoes 
were  operating  the  business  loan  program 
at  record  levels.  In  the  Betsy  disaster 
area  alone,  they  will  make  an>roximately 
3,000  loans. 

In  1966,  they  added  a  new  program  of 
loans  to  Improverished  businessinen 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  That  year  they  loaned 
$2  million.  This  year  they  will  increase 
to  approximately  $25  million  and  next 
year,  under  the  new  budget  the  amount 
will  double  to  $50  million. 

If  the  size  of  SBA  Is  any  indication  of 
Importance,  then  we  find  that  under 
President  Johnson's  budget,  at  a  time 
when  budgets  are  very  tight,  the  agency 
will  increase  significantly  to  almost  5,060 
employees.  This  can  be  compared  with 
a  little  more  than  2,000  in  1960.  Thlj 
growth  does  not  suggest  plans  to  down- 
grade or  destroy  the  agency. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  FallokI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tbe 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  which  would 
amend  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  even  greater  highway 
safety  research  and  development  on  all 
of  our  Nation's  roads  than  now  exist. 
During  the  entire  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  from  Its  In- 
ception in  1916  to  the  present  date  the 
question  of  safety  has  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  factors  in  the  operation  of 
the  program.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works  which  reported  out  the  great  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956  and  which 
has  handled  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram during  the  ensuing  years  has  been 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  writing 
into  any  legislation  authorizing  highway 
construction  the  proper  controls  for 
safety  measures  including  needed  re- 
search. In  our  legislation  we  have  con- 
sistently sought  to  bring  out  highway  de- 
sign factors  which  would  contribute  the 
maximum  possible  safe  operation  of  the 
roads  for  the  users  thereof.  This  In- 
cludes such  Items  as  wide  bridges,  firm 
shoulders  with  genUe  slope,  elimination 
of  roadside  obstructions  and  few  inter- 
ficctlous 

The  leglslaUon  ttiat  I  have  introduced 
today  will  further  Implement  this  course 
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of  highway  safety  we  have  followed  In 
the  committee  through  the  entire  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. There  Is  need  to  cut  back  the 
appalling  loss  of  life  and  Injuries  that 
are  suffered  day  in  and  day  out  on  the 
various  roads  of  our  Nation.  The  com- 
mittee was  acutely  aware  of  this  last  year 
and  last  year  it  adopted  the  so-called 
Baldwin  amendment  which  provides  that 
after  December  31,  1967.  each  State 
jhould  have  an  adequate  highway  safety 
program  as  ^proved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

We  will  continue  in  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  the  future  to  pay  the 
most  careful  attention  to  safety  factors 
in  highway  construction  and  do  all  with- 
in our  legislative  power  to  see  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  drivers  on  our 
Nation's  roads  will  be  able  to  travel  from 
one  section  of  our  Nation  to  the  other 
In  the  safest  and  most  practical  manner. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  time  a 
brief  digest  of  the  highway  safety  re- 
gponsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  the  applicable  Federal-aid  high- 
way laws  reported  by  the  Oommittee  on 
Public  Works: 

COUMINTS      CONCSaNINO      HM«WAT       SaIXTT 

RispoNSiBiLrnxs  or  th*  Bvkkau  or  Pttb- 

iic  Roads  Unoxr  Afpucabi^x  Laws 

Highway  safety  Is  a  predominant  and  In- 
herent factor  throughout  the  whole  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  since  Its  Inception  un- 
der the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1916. 

Some  of  the  statutory  refeiwnces  to  safety 
appearing  In  tlUe  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  (which  has  codified  all  of  the  Federal 
highway  laws  enacted  throughout  the  years) 
are  aa  follows: 

Section  109(a),  which  provides  that  plans 
and  Bpeclflcatlona  for  proJec1»  shall  only  be 
approved  If  they  will  adequately  meet  the 
existing  and  probable  future  needs  and  con- 
ditions In  a  ntanner  conducive  to  safety. 
This  provision  stems  from  section  8  of  the 
1921  act. 

Section  109(d)  relate*  toi  official  traffic 
signs  and  signals  which  will  promote  the 
safe  and  efficient  utilization  ol  highways. 

Section  307(a)  expressly  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  engage  In  researdh  on  aU  phases 
of  safety. 

Section  307(c)  expressly  ptDvldes  that  tbe 
Statei  may  use  up  to  1>4  pa-cent  of  their 
apportioned  Federal-aid  funds  for  various 
types  of  planning  surveys  and  investigations. 
Including  safety  studies. 

Section  136  (Baldwin  amendment),  which 
vai  enacted  on  August  28,  1966,  provides 
that  after  December  31,  1967,  each  State 
•hould  have  an  adequate  highway  safety  pro- 
tram  as  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
places  tbe  responsibility  on  tihe  Secretary  to 
establish  uniform  standards  for  such  pro- 

mm. 

Section  313  of  title  23  dlMcU  the  Secre- 
tary to  assist  In  carrying  out  the  action 
program  of  the  President  on  highway  safety. 

The  act  approved  on  July  14,  1960,  provides 
tii*t  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  eetab- 
ll»h  and  maintain  a  driver  register  service— 
In  the  Interest  of  safety. 

Pursuant  to  section  117  of  the  Federal- Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce was  directed  to  make  a  comprehensive 
iDTesUgatlon  and  study  on  tiie  whole  sub- 
ject of  highway  safety.  This  study  reflects 
the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  high- 
way safety  program  and  the  various  reqwn- 
atbUltlas  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Oommeroe  and 
«e  Bureau  of  Public  RomU  In  such  r«gard. 
Copy  of  this  report  is  enclOMd. 
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Tbe  Bureau  Is  now  engaged  In  a  highway 
safety  Improvement  projects  program.  The 
status  ot  this  program  is  reflected  In  the 
enclosed  statements. 

On  December  7,  1961,  the  Office  of  Blgt- 
way  Safety  was  established  In  the  Bureau  a« 
a  major  unit,  headed  by  a  Director.  At  pres- 
ent, this  office  has  a  complement  of  51  per- 
sonnel on  board,  with  an  authorized  com- 
plement of  68  In  order  to  meet  personnel 
requirements  Incident  to  developing  stand- 
ards under  the  Baldwin  amendment.  The 
current  budget  for  this  present  fiscal  year  Is 
$1.2  million. 

The  Bureau's  budget  for  highway  safety 
research  for  1966  Is  $2.3  million,  and  for 
1967  Is  $6.6  mUllon. 

It  Is  estimated  that  upon  completion  ot 
the  Interstate  there  wlU  be  a  total  savings 
of  8,000  lives  annually  due  to  highway  acci- 
dents. 

In  conclusion.  It  should  be  said  that  high- 
way safety  Is  Interwoven  In  all  phases  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program. 


SCHOOL  TtfTT.g  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  establish 
a  permanent  special  milk  program  for 
children. 

Although  milk  and  dairy  products 
have  been  made  available  for  school 
limch  programs  since  1955,  conditions 
arose  recently  which  threaten  to  cut  off 
this  supply.  The  school  milk  program 
is  scheduled  to  be  terminated  on  June 
30,  1967.  Furthermore,  the  Department 
of  Agricultiu^  had  notified  all  school 
districts  that  after  February  1,  1966,  al- 
locations for  the  special  milk  program 
would  be  reduced  by  10  percent.  For  fis- 
cal 1967,  begiiming  July  1.  the  admhi- 
istration  plans  to  cut  spending  on  school 
milk  from  $103  to  $21  million. 

Originally  set  up  as  only  a  school  pro- 
gram, this  special  milk  program  was 
later  expanded  to  Include  summer  camps, 
nursery  centers,  and  other  child-care  in- 
stitutions. It  is  estimated  that  between 
24  to  26  million  chUdren  daily  in  92,000 
to  93,000  schools  throughout  our  Nation 
received  around  3  billion  half  phita  of 
milk  through  this  program  in  1965.  Al- 
though the  program  is  not  compulsory, 
it  encourages  children  to  drink  more 
milk  by  making  it  available  at  a  price 
that  most  children  can  afford,  generally 
3  to  4  cents  on  the  average  for  a  half 
pint,  and  at  no  cost  to  those  children 
who  are  xmable  to  pay  for  the  milk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  Gov- 
ernment is  siJendlng  millions  of  dollars 
to  rehabilitate  school  dropouts,  is  en- 
larging the  food  stamp  program  and  car- 
rying on  a  war  against  poverty.  It  Is 
inconsistent  to  curtail  a  program  that 
adds  to  the  health,  energy,  and  vitality 
of  children  who  are  in  school.  The 
school  milk  program  Is  of  vital  impor- 
tance for  our  youngsters  because  milk 
contains  nutrients  essential  tea  good 
health.  Milk  is  an  Important  factor  In 
building  proper  diet  habits.     Further- 


more, we  know  that  a  wen-nourished 
child  learns  better  than  an  imdemour- 
ished  child. 

The  proposal  to  distribute  milk  on  the 
basis  of  economic  need  is  unreasonable  In 
view  of  the  way  the  program  works  with- 
in our  schools.  At  present  it  is  possible 
to  take  a  milk  break  at  midmomlng.  All 
students  are  able  to  stop  for  a  moment 
In  their  studies  and  enjoy  the  wholesome 
benefits  of  milk.  Not  only  does  this  pro- 
vide than  immediate  nourishment  and 
enhance  their  ability  to  continue  their 
studies,  it  also  establishes  good  health 
habits.  Instead  of  running  to  the  coke 
machine,  they  are  finding  that  milk  pro- 
vides more  of  their  needs  and  contributes 
more  to  the  building  of  healthy  and 
sound  bodies. 

If  the  proposal  to  limit  the  program  to 
the  needy  is  enforced,  school  adminis- 
trators are  going  to  be  asked  to  segre- 
gate those  students  whose  parents  have 
a  low  level  of  lnc(xne  from  those  who  can 
afford  to  buy  the  milk.  Not  only  is  this 
requesting  something  our  schools  are 
not  geared  to  do,  but  it  also  is  likely  to 
create  an  artificial  barrier  between  stu- 
dents. 

As  a  result  many  students  are  likely  to 
forgo  accepting  milk  rather  than  accept 
the  stigma  of  being  labeled  poor  and  un- 
able to  pay  for  a  glass  of  milk.  It  would 
be  in  my  judgment  a  grave  mistake  to 
replace  the  broad  and  vastly  pc^ular  milk 
program  with  one  geared  to  some  poverty 
standard,  unacceptable  by  education  or 
other  practical  criteria. 

Furthermore,  the  cutback  in  appropri- 
ations for  this  program  does  not  produce 
any  appreciable  savings.  Any  reduc- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  our  schoolchil- 
dren, particularly  those  who  are  under- 
privileged and  improperly  nourished,  can 
only  be  viewed  as  a  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  program. 

Many  children,  especially  those  from 
low-income  families,  Uie  ones  who  need 
the  milk  most,  will  drop  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  can  think  of  no  better  invest- 
ment of  our  national  resources  than  in 
this  milk  program  which  strengthens  the 
bodies  and  health  habits  of  our  young 
people.  Since  the  Government  Is  already 
bu3rlng  milk,  I  question  whether  there 
are  really  alternate  uses  tor  this  milk 
that  are  more  ecorunnlc  and  Important 
than  the  milk  school  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  s(^ool  milk  program 
has  proven  over  the  years  to  be  most 
effective.  I  see  no  need  to  reduce  this 
program  which  has, cost  relatively  little 
and  done  so  much. 


■1 


INTEREST  RATE  INCREASE  ON  VOL- 
UNTARY CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<»iaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsxhI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OL8EN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  intitxiuced  a  bill  today  to  increase 
the  Interest  rate  paid  by  the  dvU  service 
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retirement  fund  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  employees  from  3  to  4V^  percent. 
The  3-percent  rate  was  first  fixed  when 
the  system  of  volimtary  contributions 
by  emi^oyees  under  the  dvll  service  re- 
tirement system  was  established  by  the 
net  of  August  4,  1939 — Public  Law  263, 
76th  Congress — and  Is  continued  today 
At  the  same  old-fashioned,  outdated  rate. 

We  are  continually  being  reminded 
that  the  annuities  payable  imder  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  are  wholly 
Inadequate  and  afford  little  more  than 
a  mlnlmimi  standard  of  subsistence  for 
our  elder  civil  service  retirees.  Just  last 
year  our  committee  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  legislation,  Public  Law  89-205, 
to  Increase  the  annuities  for  the  retirees, 
all  at  the  expense  of  the  Ck>vemment. 

The  volimtary  contribution  system 
would  i)ermlt  Federal  employees  to  con- 
tribute additional  amounts  to  the  retire- 
ment fimd  In  order  to  provide  a  sufficient 
annuity  which  will  meet  their  needs 
when  they  retire.  It  is  these  voluntary 
contributions  on  which  the  Government 
today  is  only  paying  3  percent. 

I  believe  the  Government  should  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  the  employees  and 
encourage  the  system  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
can  now  be  expected  when  the  Govern- 
ment pays  an  outdated  and  fantastically 
low  Interest  rate  of  3  percent. 

In  addition  to  providing  additional 
encouragement  for  the  employee  to  plan 
an  adequate  annuity  for  his  future  re- 
quirements, an  Increase  in  the  rates  of 
Interest  on  these  contributions  will  be- 
come one  of  the  Nation's  additional 
weapons  in  averting  inflation  and  thus 
coincide  with  the  President's  program 
Just  recently  announced  to  increase  the 
rate  on  savings  bonds. 

Savings  bonds  yielded  2.9  percent  in- 
terest in  1941  at  the  time  the  voluntary 
contributions  were  esorUng  3  percent. 
The  savings  bond  rate  was  increased  to 
3  percent  in  1952,  to  3.52  percent  in  1957, 
to  3.75  percent  In  1959,  and  now  has  been 
increased  to  4.15  percent.  Certainly,  we 
should  expect  to  pay  at  least  this  much 
on  the  voluntary  contributions  by  our 
nnployees  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund. 

It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  when  the  3- 
percent  rate  is  compared  to  the  mini- 
mum 4 '/^-percent  rate  now  being  paid  by 
savings  and  loan  associations,  or  the  5  Vt 
to  5^  percent  that  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  now  permits  to  be 
charged  on  FHA  mortgages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  certainly  are  not  be- 
ing fair  to  our  employ<?es  by  permitting 
the  3-percent  rate  to  continue.  I  believe 
we  should  encourage  the  employees  to 
contribute  greater  amounts  as  voluntary 
contributions  and  thus  assist  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  program  to  avert  Inflation 
under  the  current  economic  situation.  I 
will  urge  for  immediate  consideration  of 
this  legislation  before  our  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


VIETNAM— PACTS  ARE  NEEDED 
RATHER  THAN  FANCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowbll]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  In  the 
current  debate  over  national  policy  in 
Vietnam  almost  everybody  claims  to  be 
an  expert.  The  position  of  some  of  the 
self-styled  experts  only  goes  to  prove 
how  essential  it  is  to  have  the  facts  be- 
fore rushing  into  print,  or  Mito  the  air- 
waves. 

Some  of  those  in  a  position  to  present 
their  views  to  the  public  do  have  the 
facts,  while  others  are  in  the  main  moved 
by  fancy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  two  articles  by  writers  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts. 

[Prom  the  Wa»hlngton  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Mar.  1.  1966] 

Washimoton    CLoax-Up:    Vixr    Dksdtioms: 

FiGiTKxa  AND  Pacts 

(By  Richard  Pryklund) 

The  Oovernment  of  South  Vietnam  has 
added  up  the  niunber  of  deserters  from  Its 
armed  forces  during  the  last  year.  The  total 
Is  more  than  100,000. 

In  fact,  South  Vietnam  has  counted  about 
100,000  deserters  annually  for  3  years. 

This  Is  a  huge  number  for  a  country  that 
has  only  076,000  men  in  all  Its  forces,  regular 
and  home  guard.  In  fact,  any  army  that 
loses  100,000  men  through  desertions  3  years 
running  simply  cannot  survive. 

Clearly  something  here  does  not  make 
sense.  Either  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
collapsing  or  the  figures  are  wrong  or  those 
men  aren't  really  deserters. 

Washington  olBclaU  say  It  Is  easy  to  rule 
out  a  collapse  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 
It  has  never  been  In  better  shape.  It  is 
fighting  at  least  as  well  as  the  enemy.  It 
Is  growing.  It  Is  getting  better  equipment. 
Its  morale  is  good. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  collapse  would  have 
been  possible,  but  not  today. 

Could  the  figures  b«  wrong?  Certainly 
not  that  wrong. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  keeps  pretty 
good  statistics  now.  using  methods  taught 
by  American  military  advisers. 

The  men  are  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed as  they  are  enlisted.  The  roll  Is 
called  every  morning  and  anyone  who  doesn't 
answer  "here"  is  put  on  the  deserter  list. 

This  is  where  we  find  a  departure  from 
the  practice  of  the  American  Forces.  Here, 
a  man  is  listed  as  "absent  without  leave" 
when  be  first  falls  to  turn  up  and  becomes  a 
deserter  only  when  It  is  clear  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  return. 

But  even  If  a  missing  South  Vietnamese 
soldier  returns  the  next  day  and  apologizes 
for  overstaying  a  pcus,  he  still  becomes  a 
number  on  the  desertion  list.  No  one  knows 
how  many  of  the  listed  deserters  are  really 
AWOL,  but  there  must  be  many  of  them. 

Under  the  South  Vietnamese  system,  a 
deserter  can  also  be  a  man  who  transferred 
himself  to  another  outfit  without  any  legal 
formalities. 

American  advisers  in  South  Vietnam  say 
that  it  is  common  for  a  soldier,  particularly 
a  new  recruit  or  a  draftee,  to  leave  his  as- 
signed l>ase,  return  to  his  home  village  and 
reenllst  as  a  home  guardsman  or  even  a 
regular. 

He  is  listed  as  a  deserter  from  his  original 
outfit,  but  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment understands  the  deep  feelings  of  a 
peasant  for  his  home  and  for  the  graves  of 
his  ancestors  and  so  It  tolerates  such 
transfers. 

Some  men,  of  course,  are  real  deserters. 
They  go  over  to  the  enemy  or  go  home. 
What  this  true  figure  Is,  no  one  can  say  tor 
sure.  Pentagon  estimates  Indicate  it  has 
been  about  30,000  or  30,000  a  year  for  several 
year*. 


This  Is  a  high  desertion  rate,  too,  but  It 
also  Is  misleading. 

Men  seem  to  desert  without  too  many 
qualms  and  often  without  severe  punish- 
ment from  the  armies  on  both  sides  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Conununlst  forces,  regulars,  Irregulsn, 
and  organizers  who  can  bear  arms,  number 
about  335.000  men  now.  About  1,600  ot 
these  men  deserted  In  January  and  came 
over  to  the  Oovemment's  side.  How  many 
went  home  Is  not  known.  Through  Febru- 
ary IS,  another  1,167  deserted. 

On  an  annual  basis,  the  enemy  probably 
has  a  desertion  rate  therefore,  of  something 
like  5  or  10  percent.  The  South  Vietnamesi 
rate  cannot  be  any  higher. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Vietcong 
rate  is  going  up  while  the  Government  rat* 
Is  going  down.  For  the  last  3  years,  th* 
strength  of  the  Government  forces  has  in- 
creased from  400,000  at  the  end  of  1963  to 
576,000  at  the  end  of  1004  to  676.000  at  the 
end  of  1906.  But  the  ofllclal  desertion  rate 
has  l>een  rather  steady. 

The  present  high  rates  on  the  enemy  side 
are  setting  wartime  records  and  may  indicate 
an  Important  new  trend. 

Despite  desertions,  both  sides  are  able  to 
maintain  their  strength  and  even  grow, 
mostly  by  volunteers. 

Draft  figures  on  the  enemy  side  are  not 
known  but  the  South  Vietnamese  regular 
armed  forces  have  only  13  percent  draftees— 
a  figure  comparable  with  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army.  All  of  the  home  guard  forces, 
al>out  100,000  men,  are  volunteers. 

The  South  Vietnamese  people,  then,  must 
be  roughly  as  willing  to  fight  for  their  village 
or  country  as  are  Americans. 

If,  even  after  all  the  corrections,  the  de- 
sertion figures  for  South  Vietnam  cannot  be 
easily  reconciled  with  American  experience, 
It  may  simply  be  because  of  differences  In 
custom  and  outlook.  The  figures  may  alwaji 
puzzle  \u,  but  they  need  not  be  cause  Sai 
alarm. 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Mar.  2, 
1906] 
Thb  Uhtou)  8to«t:  Victoet? 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Instead  of  gabbling  Interminably  about 
escalation,  this  town  would  do  well  to  begin 
talking  about  the  possibility  of  winning  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

The  antlescalators  are  either  Ignorant  or 
dishonest;  for  they  never  mention  the  key 
fact,  that  it  Is  the  enemy  who  has  been  doing 
the  escalating.  If  the  enemy  Is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  putting  In  another  eight  divisions,  as 
explained  in  the  last  report  In  this  space,  the 
President  has  only  two  possible  choices.  He 
can  retreat  and  surrender,  or  he  can  match 
the  enemy's  Increase  of  force. 

But  this  escalation  by  the  enemy  is  like 
a  medal  with  two  sides.  On  one  side,  it 
demands  a  greater  American  effort.  But  on 
the  other  side,  it  gives  a  stronger  promise  of 
American  success.  For  it  is  really  like  » last 
high  rais*  In  poker,  which  exhausU  the 
raiser's  resources,  but  by  no  means  exhausts 
his  opponent's  resources. 

To  see  why  this  Is  so,  one  must  first  turn 
to  the  Mao  Tse-tung-Vo  Nguyen  Giap  book 
of  rules  of  guerrilla  warfare.  In  phase  I  oi 
such  a  war,  says  the  t>ook.  the  guerrilla 
movement  is  organized.  In  phase  II.  classi- 
cal guerrilla  war  is  carried  on,  with  ever- 
Increasing  ferocity  but  always  In  small  units, 
guerrilla-style  combats,  until  the  other  side 
Is  hanging  on  the  ropes.  And  when— but 
only  when — this  point  Is  reached,  phase  ID 
begins  with  the  organization  of  larger  unit^ 
of  at  least  regimental  strength,  to  finish  oo 
the  other  side  In  large  conventional  battles. 

The  rule  book  is  particularly  strict  about 
continuing  phase  II  until  victory  In  phas* 
in  Is  absolutely  certain.  When  Otnersl  de 
Lattre  de  Tasslgny  took  over  the  coounsnfl 


in  the  French  war,  Ctoneral  OUp  snterwl 
phase  II  prematurely.  After  only  one  really 
msjor  setback,  Olap  at  onoe  returned  to 
phase  n,  and  he  patiently  remained  In  phas* 
n  until  Dlenblenphu,  over  8  years  later. 

According  to  the  rule  book,  a  similar  return 
to  phase  II  should  have  been  the  enemy's 
response  when  he  was  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  large-scale  American  Inttrventlon  last 
lummer.  There  are  good  reaeons  to  believe 
there  was  an  argument  about  this,  no  doubt 
among  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders,  and 
tlso  between  Hanoi  and  Pelpltig. 

Lin  Plao's  famoiis,  outwardly  ferocious 
paper  on  "People's  War"  contains  clear  evi- 
dence of  this  argument;  for  It  Includes  an 
interminable  recitation  of  rules  from  the 
book,  all  of  which  are  now  being  broken  by 
the  North  Vletnsmaeee  and  Vietcong.  In 
Communist  discourse.  In  clraumstances  of 
this  sort,  such  things  are  not  »ald  accldent- 

*lly. 

Why,  then.  Is  phase  m  being  obstinately 
continued?  The  answer  almost  certainly  Is 
that  no  other  choice  was  open,  because  of  the 
Impairment  of  the  Vietcong  Infrastructure 
by  the  effort  to  enter  phase  IH. 

This  was  a  very  big  and  very  costly  effort. 
In  1964-66,  the  Vietcong  recruited,  trained 
and  put  In  the  field  no  less  than  18  main 
force  regiments,  bringing  thslr  own  force 
of  regulars  up  to  the  equlvaltnt  of  8  dlvl- 
alons.  The  northern  divisions  also  came 
south.  By  the  spring  of  1966i,  therefore,  the 
Vietcong  Infrastructure  was  carrying  the 
heavy  burden  of  a  regular  army  of  10  divi- 
sions, additional  to  the  local  and  guerrilla 
forces. 

For  this  purpose,  every  prcaolse  to  the  vil- 
lage people  had  to  be  brokeh.  Very  heavy 
taxes  were  levied.  Universal,  press  gang- 
style  conscription  was  enforttd.  Thus  ex- 
pansion to  enter  phase  III  both  alienated  the 
Tillages,  and  diluted  the  Vietcong  military 
imlts,  at  every  level  from  guerrilla  band  up 
to  main  force  regiment,  with  great  numbers 
of  raw,  unwilling  conscripts. 

Apparently  therefore,  it  was  considered  too 
dangerous  to  re8i>ond  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Americans  by  contraction  to  phase  n.  with 
all  its  bitter  overtone  of  hope  long  deferred 
tod  the  struggle  long  continued.  The  course 
now  being  followed,  however.  Is  also  acutely 
dangerous. 

The  main  dangm-  Is  the  added  strain  on  the 
Vietcong  infrastructure.  If  ttxe  Intelligence 
li  correct,  the  infrastructure's  1966  burden 
c(  a  regular  army  of  10  divisions  will  grow, 
by  the  end  of  1900,  to  the  btmten  of  an  army 
of  30  divisions. 

This  army's  weapons  and  aDomunltion  will 
of  course  come  from  the  north.  But  every- 
thing else  must  be  found  In  the  south — 
eountless  recruits  to  fill  gaps  In  the  ranks; 
manpower  for  greatly  expanded  porter  bat- 
taUlons;  food  and  many  other  supplies,  and 
to  on  and  on. 

This  will  be  no  light  burdea.  In  fact,  it  Is 
to  clearly  excessive  that  Hanoi's  current  re- 
inforcement of  the  Vietcong  1«  Just  as  clearly 
a  one-shot  proposition — a  la^  high  raise  In 
the  game.  In  fact.  And  those  who  make  a 
lut  high  raise  can  always  be  beaten  by  those 
vith  the  resoxuces  and  the  guts  to  caU  and 
rtJte  again. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
«nce  was  granted  to  Mr.  Pkllt  (at  the 
"Quest  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  FokD) ,  for  week 
of  March  7,  1966,  on  accotmt  of  official 
business  in  his  congressional  district. 


&a>ECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
Mtlress  the  House,  f  ollowliig  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ATMS,  for  1  hour,  today ;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Quix  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Don 
H.  CLAUSEN),  for  10  minutes,  today:  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McGrath)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  Polanco-Abrjbtt  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  to  include  a  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  Polanco-Abreu  in  one  instance  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McGrath)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Burke. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJEt.  13663.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  55  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  March  7.  1966.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2131.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments, fiscal  year  1964,  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  pursutmt  to  the  provi- 
sions of  81  VB.C.  841  (H.  Doc.  No.  401);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operation 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


3132.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  assure  to  our  Nation's  chUdren 
access  to  this  country's  abundance  of  food,  to 
Improve  the  nutrition  level  for  children  and 
thus  to  serve  their  health  and  well-being  and 
their  Incentive  to  learn  through  cooperative 
Federal-State  efforts  In  a  nationwide  child 
nutrition  program,  and  to  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  this  comprehensive  effort  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  part  of 
Its  basic  food  and  nutrition  responsibilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2133.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
salaries  and  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estl- 
nxate  of  appropriation,  ptirsuant  to  the  piro- 
vlslons  of  31  U.S.C.  666;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

3134.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Unlt<^  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  potential  savings  to  be  realized  by 
providing  Oovernment  quarters  In  lieu  of 
payment  of  quarters  allowances  to  U.S.  nUll- 
tary  personnel  In  Taiwan,  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2136.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  aelf-employment  tax 
payment  and  collection  practices.  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  Treasury  Department;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

21S0.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  aiul  Naturalization  Service,  UJ3. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  f  ouixd  admissible  to  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  212(e)  (38)  (I)  (11)  of  the  Imnolgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

3137.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation, 
as  weU  as  a  list  of  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1953,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2138.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  ooples  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2) 
of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1963,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


RE3K)RTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Hit.  11823.  A  bill  to  provide  a 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  elementary 
schools  throughout  the  Nation  to  Improve 
educational  opportunities  through  provision 
for  the  services  of  child  development  special- 
ists and  to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  training  of  such  elementary 
school  personnel  In  the  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  for  other  educatlonsJ  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1306) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  at  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  reeolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

HJft.  133M.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUte«  Code,  to  provide  disability  compensa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJl.  13256.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

HJl.  13256.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  chancea  in  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

H.R.  13267.  A  bill  to  restore  non-servlce- 
connected  veterans'  pensions  which  have  been 
reduced  or  eliminated  because  of  the  receipt 
o<  Increased  social  security  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 

HJl.  13268.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  rates  of 
postage  for  parcel  post  mailings  to  and  from 
members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  overseas 
shall  be  chargeable  at  the  first  parcel  post 
Bone  rate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.R.  13269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 

HJl.  13200.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  provide  for 
a  National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.R.  13261.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for 
the  piirposes  of  research  or  experimentation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

HJl.  13262.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
pollution  control  and  abatement  In  selected 
river  basins  of  the  United  States  through 
comprehensive  planning  and  financial  assist- 
ance, to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

HJl.  13263.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  13264.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  participate  In 
programs  to  encourage  qualified  persons  to 
follow  health  service  careers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BELCHER: 

HJl.  13266.  A  bill  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  18  of  the  Verdigris  River 
in  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  Newt  Graham;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 

HJl.  18266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
totype construction  of  a  commercial  super- 
sonic transport  airplane,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FARN8LBT: 

HJl.  13267.  A  bill  to  aniend  Public  Law 
660,  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Trafllo  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losasa  by 
means  of  intensive  research  and  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  findings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Coouoerce. 


By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  18268.  A  blU  to  amend  the  PubUo 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  X 
thereto  which  will  establish  a  program  to 
protect  adult  health  by  providing  assistance 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional and  community  health  protection  cen- 
ters for  the  detection  of  disease,  by  providing 
assistance  for  the  training  of  personnel  to 
operate  such  centers,  and  by  providing  as- 
sistance In  the  conduct  of  certain  research 
related  to  such  centers  and  their  operation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  13269.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Conunlsslon  on  Alcoholism,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  13270.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a) 
(14)  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act 
to  waive  the  labor  certification  requirement 
with  respect  to  nonpreference  Inunigrant 
aliens  from  any  Communist  or  Communist- 
dominated  country  or  area;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13271  A  blU  to  amend  section  201(d) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
provide  that  quota  numbers  transferred  to 
the  immigration  pool  shall  be  available  for 
Issuance  of  visas  to  nonpreference  Immigrant 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13372.  A  bill   to  amend  section  8  of 

the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 

•provide  for  Increased  grants  for  construction 

of   treatment  works;    to   the  Committee  on 

Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ICASTENMEIER : 

HJl.  13278.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KEX : 

H.R.  13274.  A  bill  to  provide  needed  addi- 
tional means  for  the  residents  of  rural  Amer- 
ica to  achieve  equality  of  opportumty  by 
authorizing  the  making  of  gn'ants  for  com- 
prehensive planning  for  public  services  and 
development  in  rural  community  areas  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KORNEOAY: 

H.R.  13275.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special    milk   program   for  children;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  NELSKN: 

H.R.  13276.  A  blU  to  amend  the  cropland 
adjustment  program  established  pursuant  to 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  for  priority  participation  by  persons 
inducted  or  recalled  Into  active  duty  with 
the  Armed  Forces  by  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 

H.R.  13277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide 
for  the  reapportionment  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Virgin  Islands:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  13278.  A  bill  to  assist  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  public 
facilities  and  services  necessary  to  Improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live 
in  these  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  13279.  A  bill  to  provide  IncenUves  to 
planned  metropolitan  development  and  to 
otherwise  assist  urban  development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  13380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  to  provide  mortgage  liuurance 
and  authorize  direct  loans  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator,  to  help 
finance  the  cost  of  constructing  and  equip- 
ping facilities  for  the  group  practice  of  medi- 
cine or  dentistry;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  13281.  A  blU  to  amend  and  extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 


ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  13382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  enUUed 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employee* 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
HJl.  13283.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  city 
of  Hastings,  Minn.,  shall  be  reimbursed  (or 
construction  of  a  fiood  protection  dike  along 
the  Vermilion  River;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  13384.  A  bill  to  redefine  eligibility  for 
membership  in  AMVETS  (American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II) ;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  13286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  in- 
clude in  the  rent  supplement  program  cer- 
tain housing  financed  (directly  or  through 
loan  insurance)  by  States  and  municipal- 
ities; to  the  .  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  13286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Commxinicatioiu  Commission  to  issue  rule* 
and  regulations  with  respect  to  conununity 
antenna  systems,  and  tor  other  purposei; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
HJl.  13287.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and. 
other  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  research  or  experimentation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WELTNER: 
H.R.  13288.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  (re- 
lating to  retroactive  death  gratuity  benefits) 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  In  order  to  provide  spe- 
cial Indemnity  insurance  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  September  29, 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  13289.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  loss  of  veteran 
pension  benefits  as  a  result  of  increases  in 
social  security  benefit  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  13390.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  highway 
safety  research  and  development,  certain 
highway  safety  programs,  a  national  driver 
register,  and  a  highway  accident  research 
and  test  facility;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  13291.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats 
intended  to  be  used  for  pvirpoees  of  research 
or  experimentation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.R.  13292.  A  bill  to  assist  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  restoring  and  rebuilding 
slum  and  blighted  areas  and  for  providing 
the  public  facilities  and  services  necessary  to 
improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
who  live  in  these  areas;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  18293.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 

Americans  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide  lo* 

a  National  Conmiunlty  Senior  Service  Corps; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
HJl.  13294.  A   blU   to  anaend  the  Og^^JJ 
Act  of  Guam  to  provide  for  the  elecUon  of 
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the  members  of  the  LeglslatilK  ot  Guam  by 
districts;  to  the  Committee  M.  Interior  and 
Xnsular  Affairs.  , 

ByMr.SICKLKS:  I 

HR.  18296.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  tbe  control  of 
slooboUsm;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
»nd  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HR.  18296.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection, conservation,  and  development  of 
the  natural  coastal  wetlands  of  Hempstead- 
South  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  for  fish  and 
vildllfe  and  outdoor  recreation  purposes,  and 
(or  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherlas. 
ByMr.  ASHMORE: 

BR.  13297.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
at  section  2  of  the  act  of  September  26,  1962, 
to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  in- 
jured parties  whose  hospital,  medical,  surgl- 
c»l,  or  dental  care  or  treatment  give  rise  to 
•a  independent  right  of  recovery  on  the  part 
c[  the  United  States  against  tortlously  lia- 
ble third  persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CRALEY:  j 

H.R.  13298.  A  bill  to  ameni  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  In  order  to  authorize  the  legls- 
lst\ire  thereof  to  provide  by  law  for  the  elec- 
tion of  its  members  from  election  districts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE : 

H.R.  13299.  A  bill  to  amendf^ltle  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  rates  of 
postage  for  parcel  poet  mailings  to  and  from 
members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  overseas 
thsll  be  chargeable  at  the  first  parcel  post 
tone  rate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
OoDunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 

H.R.  13300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  the  Interest 
rate  applicable  to  the  volui^tary  contribu- 
tion accounts  of  employees  for  purposes  of 
additional  annuities  under  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

HJ.  Res.  863.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  Ajprll  9,  1967,  as 
Bataan-Corregldor  Day;  to  th|&  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  | 

ByMr.  GURNEY:  i 

HJ.  Bes.  864.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  congressional  oommittea  to  study  and 
report  on  problems  relating  to  collective 
bargaining  and  strikes  and  l^kouts  in  the 
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transportation  Industry;  to  tiie  Oommlttee 
onRtiles. 

ByMr.  MORSE: 
H  J.  Res.  865.  Joint  reeolution  to  authmlze 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  7-day  period 
beginning  April  17,  1966,  as  National  Ama- 
teur Radio  Week;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  602.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.ARENDS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  603.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  Ekxinomic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rulee. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  604.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  an  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rulee. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.  Con.  Res.  605.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  an  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  Economic  Opportiinlty 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  CRAMER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  606.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  607.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
admlnlstratlofa  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  608.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  an  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California : 
H.  Con.  Res.  609.  Concurrent  reeolution  to 
provide  for  an  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  Economic  Opjwrtunity 
Act  of  1964:  to  the  Committee  on  Rulee. 

By  Mr.  PRELINGHtrrSEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  610.  Concurrent  reeolution  to 
provide  for  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Conomittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  POPF: 
H.  Con.  Res.  611.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  administration  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules. 


By  Mr.  SELDBN: 
H.  Bee.  764.  Resolutlmi  designating  Thurs- 
day, April  7,  1966,  for  the  celebration  of  Pan 
American  Day;  to  the  C<xnmittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  13301.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Llbertl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HJl.  13302.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  Fran- 
cisco Sousa  Correia;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
HJl.  13303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yong 
Chin  Sager;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.DIGGS: 
H.R.  13304.  A   biU   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Lalla  Atchoo  Parker;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  13305.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
interests    of    the    United    States    in    lands 
located  In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln. 
ByMr.ICEOGH: 
HR.  13306.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jamea  J. 
McCulloch;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  13307.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaqulm 
Garcia  Martinez;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HJl.  13308.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Maple 
Heights,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii, 

336.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare, 
State  of  Baja  California,  Tijuana,  Baja 
California,  Mexico,  relative  to  automobile 
safety,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


laaaguration  of  Sea  Trade  Between 
Boston  and  Fatrt^  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  POUNCO-ABREU 

««S1DIKT   COMMISSIONEK    rBOM    PTTIRTO    EICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB3ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  t^  1966 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Uiere  is  currently  being  conducted  in 
Puerto  Rico  ceremonies  celebrating  the 
establishment  of  maritime  service  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Boston.  Mass.,  and 
San  Juan,  P.R.  A  trade  mission  is  vlsit- 
»n«  Puerto  Rico  to  mark  the  establish- 
ment of  this  trade  by  Sea-Land  Services, 
to  enable  Boston  businessmen  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  econoniica  of  Puerto 


Rico  and  to  examine  Its  Industrial 
growth,  tonnages  handled,  and  to  meet 
with  government  and  business  officials  in 
San  Juan  and  other  cities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Puerto  Rico  enjoys  a  tremendous  trade 
with  continental  United  States  and  pur- 
chases annually  more  than  $1.25  billion 
of  goods  from  the  United  States,  more 
than  $1  billion  of  which  is  shipped  to 
Puerto  Rico  from  east  coast  and  gulf 
coast  ports. 

The  port  of  Boston  now  will  share  in 
this  trttde  and  will  serve  shipments  to  and 
from  Puerto  Rico  for  New  England. 

Most  of  this  two-way  trade  between  the 
Boston  and  San  Juan  ports  will  consist 
of  leather  goods.  Jewelry,  food,  and  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Other  mainland  ports 
serving  Puerto  Rico  are:  New  Yoilt, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston, 
Jacksonville,    Tampa,    Pensacola,    Lake 


Charles,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston, 
and  Houston — not  to  mention  ports  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Boston  port  will 
initially  handle  more  than  $1  million 
worth  of  goods  for  the  Puerto  Rican  trade 
and  that  this  amount  will  increase 
rapidly. 


A  Salute  to  Morocco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NXW   TOkX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  March  3,  1966 

Mr.    POWELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    today 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  one  of  our 
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close  friends  In  north  Africa,  Moroc- 
co. Just  as  In  the  life  of  an  Indlvichial, 
nations  also  look  with  pride  on  their 
birthdays  and  anniversaries.  We  wish  to 
take  this  occasion,  therefore,  to  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Majesty  King 
Hassan  II.  of  Morocco ;  and  to  the  Moroc- 
can Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
His  Excellency  Ahmed  Larakl. 

While  some  might  look  upon  Morocco 
as  being  a  relatively  new  nation  of  only 
10-years  existence,  Morocco's  friends  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Its  history 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  12th  century 
B.C.  when  the  Phoenicians  established 
Melllla  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  as  a 
staging  post  en  route  to  Cadiz.  King 
Hasssui  n  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Alawlte  dynasty  which  began  In  1663. 

Morocco's  geographic  position  is  such 
that  it  touches  both  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  dual 
feature  is  also  reflected  in  other  matters. 
For  example,  while  It  is  an  Arab  country, 
it  is  also  an  African  one;  while  It  is  en- 
dowed with  large  modem  cities,  It  also 
retains  much  of  Its  rich  cultural  heritage 
of  past  Arab  glory ;  while  It  has  a  rapidly 
expcmdlng  economy  based  on  such  Items 
as  phosphates  and  iron,  it  Is  still  largely 
an  agricultural  country.  These  seem- 
ingly contradictory  attributes  have  thus 
far  not  infringed  on  Morocco's  economic 
growth.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
utilized  to  an  Increasing  degree  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  Morocco's  people. 

Under  the  able  and  patient  guidance  of 
King  Hassan  II,  Morocco  has  been  striv- 
ing to  overcome  the  numerous  complex 
-problems  which  confront  new  states. 
Morocco's  attempts  to  rely  on  self-help 
have  earned  the  respect  of  much  of  the 
world,  and  her  efforts  should  certainly 
result  in  rich  rewards  for  her  people. 

This  year  marks  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  of  a  "new"  Morocco.  It  has  been 
filled  with  both  promise  and  achieve- 
ment; grief  and  joy;  accomplishment 
and  defeat.  No  one  can  predict  what  fu- 
ture years  will  bring,  but  there  are  def- 
inite indications  that  Morocco  has  laid 
a  firm  groundwork  for  whatever  lies 
ahead. 

I  extend  warm  and  hearty  felicitations 
to  His  Majesty  King  Hassan  n  as  he  and 
his  people  close  one  chapter  and  eagerly 
begin  another  in  what  is  to  me  the  story 
of  a  most  promising  coimtry. 


ten  to  examine  persons  over  50  years  of 

age  for  certain  ailments  and  physical 
difQculties  on  a  free  and  voluntary  basis. 
The  bill  would  also  provide  for  assistance 
for  training  personnel  and  conducting 
appropriate  research. 

The  types  of  ailments  the  centers 
would  seek  to  conduct  examinations  for 
Include  heart  conditions,  cancer,  diabetes, 
tuberculosis,  anemia,  respiratory  and 
hearing  impairment,  gout,  and  the  like. 
The  test  results  would  be  passed  on  to 
private  medical  practitioners  for  any 
treatment.  No  treatment  would  be  given 
at  the  centers.  The  Fino  bill  authorizes 
expenditures  of  $60  million  over  a  3-year 
period  for  the  establishment  of  health 
protection  centers  under  this  "preventl- 
caro"  program. 

This  bill  is  part  of  my  legislative  cam- 
paign to  bring  more  of  the  benefits  of 
America's  riches  to  our  senior  citizens. 
Last  week  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
bring  cost-of-living  and  gross  national 
product  factors  Into  computations  of 
social  security  benefits.  The  week  before 
I  introduced  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Senior  Community  Service 
Corps  to  nmke  the  talents  of  our  senior 
citizens  available  to  our  communities. 
That  same  week,  I  announced  my  inten- 
tion to  introduce  legislation  (now  being 
drawn  up)  which  would  switch  the  em- 
phpsls  of  the  poverty  program  to  con- 
centrate on  substandard  income  among 
Government  pensioners.  My  program 
calls  for  an  OCQce  of  Household  Emer- 
gency Loans  and  Pension  Supplements — 
HEU>S — which  would  make  loans  and 
pension  supplements  available  to  pen- 
sioners with  incomes  below  local  poverty 
lines. 

"Preventlcare"  is  the  next  measure  in 
my  program.  I  think  that  detection  cen- 
ters like  this  will  be  a  great  boon  to  per- 
sons over  50.  "Preventlcare"  is  a  per- 
fect companion  to  medicare.  An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure, 
and  I  think  "preventlcare"  will  ease  the 
burden  on  medicare  and  be  a  general  all- 
round  benefit  to  the  community. 


Francis  J.  P.  CIcary,  Retired  Employee  of 
Department  of  Agricnlture  and  Friend 
of  Congressional  Staffs,  Dies  at  Age  90 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


Fiao  Introdaces  Pr«Tenticare  Legislation        HQN.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NCW    TOUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3. 1968 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  establish  a  "pre- 
ventlcare" program  in  America  to  sup- 
plement the  medicare  program. 
_My'  bill.  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  WnxiAXS  of  New  Jersey, 
amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by 
adding  a  new  title  calling  for  regional 
and  community  health  protection  cen- 


Or    MICHIGAN 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  3,  1966 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  many  veteran 
staff  members  will  recall  pleasant  asso- 
ciations with  Francis  J.  P.  Cleary.  who 
headed  what  later  became  the  Congres- 
sional Inquiry  Unit  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  who  retired 
in  1946. 

I  have  been  asked  to  advise  Mr.  Cleary's 
friends  that  he  passed  away  at  the  Susan 
B.  Miller  Nursing  Home  in  Woodstock, 
Va.,  last  Monday  at  the  age  of  90.  Fu- 
neral services  for  him  were  conducted 
this  morning. 


I  am  told  by  a  member  of  my  staff  wbo 
knew  him  Intimately  that  Mr.  Cleary  had 

a  Horatio  Alger  type  of  rise  to  pronl- 
nence  in  the  career  ranks  of  the  Qovem- 
ment.  I  tmderstand  he  started  his  Oov- 
emment  service  as  a  messenger  at  the  age 
of  16  and  in  54  years  rose  to  a  key  posl- 
tlon  through  which  many  congressional 
offices  successfully  channeled  their  in- 
Qulrles  and  problems  involving  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Cleary  was  bom  in  Nenagh,  "Hp- 
perary,  Ireland,  on  March  2,  1876,  and 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  as  an 
infant  by  his  parents.  Dr.  Prank  P 
Cleary,  UJ3.  Army,  and  Nora  Egan 
Cleary.  His  earliest  years  were  spent  in 
Illinois,  and  the  family  moved  to  Wasb- 
Ington,  D.C.,  In  1881.  Mr.  Cleary  at- 
tended public  and  parochial  schools  in 
Washington  and  was  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Law  of  Georgetown  University. 

At  the  age  of  16.  Mr.  Cleary  entered 
Government  service  as  a  messenger  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
served  for  54  years  in  the  Department, 
retiring  in  1946  at  the  age  of  70.  He  nxe 
through  the  ranks  as  a  career  employee 
and  v/as  an  administrative  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Information  when  he  re- 
tired. For  many  years  he  was  the  em- 
ployee-elected member  of  the  Personnel 
Appeals  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Cleary's  late  wife  was  Frances  Ann 
Whalley.  sister  of  Mrs.  P.  Wilson  Gearing 
of  Woodstock.  Va.  Mrs.  Cleary  died  in 
1950,  and  since  1951  Mr.  Cleary  had  re- 
sided in  Woodstock. 

An  active  participant  in  sports  in  his 
youth.  Mr.  Cleary  was  an  avid  sports 
fan.  During  his  long  career  in  Wa^bing- 
ton  he  also  was  active  in  amateur  theatri- 
cals and  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  Cleary  is  survived  by  his  brother- 
in-law  and  sister-in-law.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  P. 
Wilson  Gearing  of  Woodstock,  Va.,  and 
by  three  nephews  and  two  nieces,  Dr. 
F.  W.  Gearing,  Jr.,  of  Harrisonburg,  Vs., 
and  John  K.  Gearing,  W.  John  White, 
Mrs.  Clarence  R.  Gorman  and  Mrs.  R. 
Earl  Harron  of  the  Washington  area. 

In  behalf  of  a  number  of  veteran  staff 
members  on  Capitol  Hill  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Cleary.  I  want  to  ex- 
tend condolences  to  the  family. 
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Food,  Drags,  Cosmetics,  and  Politict— 
Remarks  by  Congresswoman  SnlliTU 
at  Conference  of  Maryland  Consnmen 
Coancil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  lUssouM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3. 1966 

Mrs.  SUIiUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  14 
years  In  the  House  of  Representative, 
It  has  been  most  unusual  for  me  to  be 
absent  from  Capitol  Hill  when  the  House 
was  convening,  yet  I  felt  that  it  w»* 
Important  for  me  to  play  "ho(*ey"  for 
an  hour  or  so  last  month  to  attend  the 


"Callins  All  Consumers"  ccmference  of 
the  Maryland  Consumers  (t^uncll.  Inc., 
at  the  Adult  Education  Cbtiter  of  the 

University  of  Maryland. 

The  growing  Interest  in  consumer  Is- 
sues and  in  consumer  legislation  has 
been  most  encouraging  to  me.  The 
Maryland  group  has  been  an  effective 
organization  In  this  field,  so  my  visit  to 
their  conference  on  February  9  was  both 
to  encourage  them  in  their  efforts  and 
to  obtain  their  valuable  he<p  in  my  leg- 
islative efforts. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  my  remarks  at  the  Mary- 
land Consumers  Coimcil  conference,  as 
follows: 

Food,  Davos,  CosMEnca,  aMd  Poljtics 
(Remarks  by  Congresswomati  LxoNoa  K. 
SuixivAN,  Democrat  of  Missouri  at  "Call- 
ing All  Consumers"  Conferaace  sponsored 
by  Maryland  Consumers  Council,  Inc., 
Uaryland  State  Home  Demonstrations  De- 
partment, and  College  of  Hobae  Economics, 
Adult  Education  Center,  University  of 
Uaryland,  Wednesday,  Pebniary  9,  1066,  at 
1:46  p.m.) 

In  coming  here  today.  I  ani  breaking  one 
of  my  cardinal  rules  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, which  Is  never  to  lea^«  the  Capitol 
when  the  House  is  In  sessloh.  Of  course, 
rules  are  meant  for  breaking,  but  this  Is  a 
lelf-lmposed  rule  which  I  break  so  seldom 
that— when  I  do — It  Is  with  almost  super- 
itltlous  dread.  Por,  almost  aliwys,  there  are 
quorum  calls  and  roll  calls  iwhlch  I  miss. 
And.  to  a  Member  of  Congress  Who  must  run 
tat  reelection  every  2  years — f  bd  who  must 
win  reelection  every  2  years  ^thout  fall  If 
I  am  not  to  lose  my  seniority  jcm  committees 
where  one's  standing  Is  crucial  to  effective 
representation  of  the  people  back  home — 
missing  quorum  calls  can  be;  embarrassing, 
while  missing  rollcalls  can  be  iaerlous. 

More  than  that,  however,  Jl  find  It  per- 
lonaUy  Important  to  listen  to  itbe  debates  on 
Important  Issues  so  as  to  b^  able  to  vote 
Intelligently.  And,  as  many  of  you  know. 
It  Is  often  the  nonrecorded  votes  In  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  oti  the  State  of 
the  Union — during  the  final  sUaplng  of  leg- 
lilaUon — ^whlch  are  most  important.  The 
(act  that  the  record  does  not  isbow  you  were 
sbaent  on  such  a  vote  Is  not  very  much 
•olace  If  your  absence  has  contributed  to  the 
gutting  Of  an  Important  bill,  tir  has  made  It 
Impoeslble  for  those  who  feel  as  you  do  to 
push  through  a  useful  amendment. 

Thus,  I  feel  somewhat  guilty  In  being 
here — in  all  fairness  I  must  tell  you  that. 
ITsually,  I  avoid  this  feeling  just  by  turning 
down  automatically  any  invitation,  what- 
ever Its  source,  :f  it  entails  laavlng  Capitol 
Hill  on  a  weekday  when  the  House  is  meet- 
ing. The  event  must  be.  In  lay  opinion,  of 
peat  Importance  to  legislative  objectives 
close  to  my  heart  in  order  to  tear  me  away 
from  the  House — and  your  meeting  today 
does  come  within  that  important  category. 
Thus,  while  I  cannot  In  all  bKinesty  use  the 
customary  greeting  of  telling  you  how  happy 
I  am  to  be  here — for  I  am  a  bit  nervous 
sbout  It— I  want  you  at  least  tx)  know  that  I 
|wl  It  la  worth  the  effort  and  the  discomfort, 
'ot  I  think  a  group  such  as  this  one — Inter- 
•«ed  In  what  the  Individual  and  the  dedl- 
^"•d  group  can  do  to  achieve  consumer  ob- 
jectives— can  do  a  great  deal  for  the  Issues  In 
*hlch  I  am  deeply  Involved  u  a  legUlator. 
Besides,  your  program  cHalrman,  Carla 
Williams,  Is  very  persuasive.  If  you  have 
heard  stories  about  how  effective  a  certain 
individual  who  Uves  and  works  at  1800  Penn- 
•ylvanla  Avenue  In  Washington  can  be  In 
getting  Members  of  Congress  to  do  things 
«  wants  done,  1  can  teU  iou  that  Carla 


WUU&ms  does  the  twist  with  great  sldU  also. 
My  presence  here  today  is  proof  of  that. 

Actually,  I  wanted  very  much  to  come  and 
the  only  pressure  she  had  to  apply  was  In 
convincing  me  back  In  December  that  there 
could  not  possibly  be  Important  legislation 
on  the  House  floor  today.  If  she  consulted 
the  Hagerstown  Almanac  for  that  prediction, 
I  am  afraid  It  was  not  quite  accurate.  Hence, 
I  shall  talk  and  run — go  right  back  to  the 
House  Immediately,  Instead  of  tarrying  for 
questions  or  staying  for  what  I  know  will  be 
a  very  Illuminating  session  on  packaging 
abuses  and  their  prevention  and  cure  led  by 
Senator  Habt,  whom  I  have  always  respected 
but  have  come  to  know  and  admire  tremen- 
dously through  our  participation  together  on 
the  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing. 

As  a  consumer-minded  Congresswoman,  I 
am,  of  course,  interested  In  all  of  the  sub- 
jects you  are  covering  In  this  excellent  all- 
day  program  today.  There  is  hardly  an  as- 
pect of  your  discussions  on  which  I  have 
not  at  some  time  introduced  bills,  offered 
amendments,  participated  in  hearings  or  de- 
bates or  otherwise  become  deeply  Involved. 
I  am  8tm  Involved  in  most  of  them.  But  I 
do  not  want.  In  these  few  minutes,  to  go 
back  over  ground  you  have  already  covered 
this  morning  or  which  you  will  cover  in  de- 
tail later  this  afternoon.  Instead,  I  am  go- 
ing to  concentrate  on  the  one  area  In  which 
a  bin  I  have  drafted  and  Introduced  Is 
unique.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  H.R. 
1235,  an  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938. 

By  concentrating  on  that,  I  do  not  want 
you  to  think  I  am  disinterested  in  tire  safe- 
ty— I  am  sponsoring  in  this  Congress,  as  I 
cospkonsored  In  the  last,  the  tire  safety  bill 
originally  drafted  by  former  Congressman 
Kenneth  Roberts  of  Alabama,  long  the 
leader  In  Congress  In  the  broad  field  of  auto- 
mobile safety  until  the  Goldwater  sweep  of 
Alabama  In  1964  sacrificed  one  of  the  most 
effective  battlers  for  consiuner  safety  In  Con- 
gress: I  am  the  sponsor  on  the  House  side, 
also,  of  the  Douglas  truth-ln-lendlng  bill; 
I  am  still  working  for  the  extension  of  Fed- 
eral meat  inspection  into  Intrastate  com- 
merce, where  perhaps  20  percent  of  our  meat 
sales  take  place  vrlthout  proper  sanitation 
and  wholesomeness  Inspection — I  believe 
mine  was  the  first  bill  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress on  that  subject.  I  had  been  worlting 
on  this  Idea  4  years  ago  and  was  Just  al>out 
to  Introduce  a  bill  to  carry  It  out  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  consumer  message  came  up 
to  the  Congress  on  March  15  and,  among 
many  other  things  with  which  I  am  sure  all 
of  you  are  famllleu-,  mentioned  this  partic- 
ular problem  without,  however,  suggesting 
an  answer.  So  my  blU  went  In  that  very  day. 
It  would  set  up  major  consuming  areas,  such 
as  are  now  authorized  for  Federal  poultry 
Inspection;  and,  under  my  bUl.  all  meat  going 
Into  those  areas,  whether  from  within  or 
without  a  particular-  State,  would  have  to  b« 
federally  Inspected.  If  this  technique  Is  a 
worthwhile  mechanism  for  poultry  Inspec- 
tion— and  the  Agriculture  Department  as- 
sures me  It  Is — then  I  think  it  could  well  be 
used  in  meat  inspection,  too.  Unfortunately, 
however,  although  this  unusual  intrastate 
Inspection  provision  has  Iseen  In  the  poultry 
Inspection  law  since  1957,  It  has  never  been 
used.  I've  been  trying  to  get  my  people  In 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Department  of  Ag^'lculture 
here,  to  follow  through  on  the  idea  of  having 
St.  Louis  declared  a  major  consvuning  area 
under  Federal  poultry  Inspection,  and  you 
people  In  Maryland  might  well  look  Into  the 
possibilities  of  having  parts  or  all  of  your 
State  so  designated  also — If  uninspected 
poultry  in  intrastate  commerce  is  a  health 
hazard  In  your  State. 

There  are  so  many  areas  of  consumer  pro- 
tection which  need  Improvement,  expansion, 
reform,  and  understanding — but,  as  I  said, 
I  want  to  concentrate  this  afternoon  on  the 
one  area  In  which  the  legislation  I  have  Intro- 


duced Is  unique  and  Ux  which  the  needs  arc 
extremely  urgent. 

My  omnibus  bill  on  foods,  drugs  and  cos- 
metics was  first  Introduced  on  the  first  day 
of  the  87th  Congress,  back  In  1061.  It  grew 
out  of  8  years  of  accumulated  grievances  over 
the  piecemeal  approach  I  had  seen  the  Con- 
gress take  year  after  year  In  closing  gaping 
loopholes  in  the  by-then  decrepit  1938  act. 
As  one  loophole  had  been  closed,  another 
had  opened  up.  Each  of  the  major  enact- 
ments In  this  field  since  1953  has  l>een  an 
Important  contribution  to  consumer  health 
and  safety — but  they  have  been  spread  over 
too  long  a  span.  And  none — not  one — went 
far  enough.  In  passing  them,  we  always 
knew  we  were  merely  putting  what  I  caU  a 
blowout  patch  on  the  law,  Instead  of  replac- 
ing outmoded  sections  we  knew  were  no 
longer  adequate. 

When  I  protested — and  other  Members  of 
Congress  also  protested — the  answer  from 
those  in  charge  of  the  legislation — and  this 
goes  back  a  long  time,  to  1953 — was  that  if 
we  tried  to  do  too  much  at  one  time,  we  would 
"stir  up  the  dogs" — get  too  many  powerful 
Interests  united  against  us,  and,  by  rousing 
so  much  corporate  Ire  we  would  lose  support 
In  the  political  arena  of  Congress  for  any 
legislation  at  all — including  those  proposals 
which  industry  was  perhaps  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge should  become  law. 

Hence,  in  1963,  we  achieved  only  a  blow- 
out patch  on  the  factory  Inspection  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  closing  a  loophole  opened 
by  a  court  decision  which  had  held  that  Food 
and  Drug  inspectors  could  not  Inspect  a 
plant  unless  the  management  invited  them 
In  at  management's  convenience.  You  can 
imagine  how  typical  the  plant  sanitation 
and  other  operating  conditions  would  be  on 
the  day  management  selected  for  a  Federal 
inspector  to  visit.  We  overcame  that  prob- 
lem, but  did  absolutely  nothing  that  year 
about  drug  safety,  or  food  additives,  or  cos- 
metic safety,  or  any  of  the  other  glaring  gaps 
we  knew  at  that  time  existed  in  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938.  A  select 
committee  of  the  House,  under  Congressman 
James  J.  Dhanet,  of  New  York,  had  thor- 
oughly documented  the  need  for  such  correc- 
tive legislation  several  years  earlier;  hence, 
no  one  could  plead  Ignorance  about  the 
needs  back  In  1963.  It  was  merely  a  case  of 
political  timing — having  the  votes.  Inspiring 
public  Interest,  getting  administration  sup- 
port. 

It  took  until  1958 — S  years  later — to  enact 
the  Food  Additives  Act;  and  until  1960  to 
get  into  the  law  an  anticancer  clause — a 
Delaney  clause — dealing  with  the  coloring 
matter  in  cosmetics.  But  outside  of  the 
coloring  matter,  no  ingredient  of  cosmetics — 
to  this  very  day — ^must  be  pretested  for 
safety. 

Nor  must  therapeutic  devices  be  pretested 
either  for  safety  or  efDcacy. 

We  bad  known  aliout  about  the  vast  1>oot- 
legglng  of  the  nonnarcotic,  habit-forming 
dangerous  drugs  like  the  pep  pills  and  bar- 
biturates and  the  various  mlnd-atfecting 
drugs,  but  we  couldn't  nail  down  imtU  Just 
this  past  year — 1965— legislation  which  gave 
the  Oovemment  adequate  powers  for  dealing 
with  this  frightful  menace  to  health,  high- 
way safety,  and  youthful  sanity. 

The  prescription  drug  efficacy  and  safety 
requirements  we  long  knew  we  needed  were 
not  enacted  until  1062,  In  the  Kefauver- 
Harris  Act.  And  wu  succeeded  at  that  time 
only  because  of  the  thalidomide  tragedy. 

But  each  time  we  achieved  one  of  these 
partial  solutions  to  the  problem  of  strength- 
ening our  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  my 
satisfaction  In  the  accomplishment  was 
clouded  by  a  realization  of  how  much  re- 
mained to  be  done — and  was  not  being  done. 

Hence,  on  the  first  day  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. I  submitted  H.R.  1236.  and  I  have 
been  reintroducing  it,  under  the  same  num- 
ber, in  each  succeeding  Congress.    Out  of  it 
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have  already  come  the  major  proTlslona  of 
the  1963  Kefauver-Harrls  Act  and  the  196S 
Drug  Abu«e«  Control  Act.  But  there  are  12 
or  13  other  sections  still  left  from  the  orig- 
inal bill  on  which  no  action  has  been  taken, 
plus  numerous  new  provisions  written  in 
since  1901,  Including  one  cloeing  a  loophole 
on  cancer-causing  coloring  matter  In  ani- 
mal feeds  which  got  Into  the  Kefauver-Har- 
rls Act  for  no  logical  reason  whatsoever,  and 
over  my  bitter  objections  at  the  time.  It 
serves  absolutely  no  purpose — none.  Simi- 
larly, the  prohibition  In  the  cturent  version 
of  Hit.  1235  against  the  sale  In  Interstate 
commerce  of  flavored  aspirin  for  children — 
the  greatest  single  cause  of  poisoning  of 
children  under  6  and  the  greatest  caxise  of 
death  among  children  under  5  from  acci- 
dental Ingestions — was  not  In  the  original 
1961  version  of  the  bill. 

But  practically  everything  else  In  this  45- 
page  bill  was  placed  In  It  origlnallf  5  years 
ago  and  still  cries  for  enactment  after  all 
of  that  time.  And  they  are  things  which  af- 
fect you — your  families — your  homes — In  the 
foods  you  eat,  In  the  proprietary  medicines 
you  are  perstiaded  to  buy,  in  the  worthless  or 
even  dang^ous  medical  devices  of  all  kinds 
hawked  as  cure-alls  by  charlatans,  or  in  the 
therapeutic  materials  and  devices  used  In 
good  faith  by  ethical  practitioners  who  as- 
sume they  have  been  proved  safe  and  effica- 
cious; and  In  the  cosmetics  which  go  on  the 
market  for  testing  by  you  as  to  their  safety. 

In  a  news  article  recently  discussing  the 
various  consumer  measures  which  might 
come  up  In  this  Congress,  one  writer  was  a 
bit  confused  by  the  multitude  of  subjects 
and  Items  covered  In  my  bill  and.  atter  re- 
ferring to  the  section  requiring  pretesting 
for  safety  and  efficacy  of  therapeutic  and 
medical  devices  before  they  could  be  sold, 
th^n  proceeded  to  use  the  same  terminology 
In  reference  to  cosmetics. 

Believe  me,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  much  as 
I  might — as  a  good  consumer — like  the  idea 
of  forcing  cosmetic  manufacturers  to  prove 
the -efficacy — the  effectiveness — of  their  prod- 
ucts, as  well  aa  their  safety,  my  feminine  in- 
tuition tells  me  that  this  Is  sheer  Imprac- 
tlcallty.  And  It  would  probably  be  a  great 
disservice  to  women  to  try  to  accomplish  such 
a  thing.  For  if  we  had  such  a  provision  In 
the  law,  how  dull  our  dressing  tables  would 
look;  how  forlorn  our  hopes  to  be  beautiful. 
We  buy  the  beauty  preparations  not  out  of 
conviction  that  they  will  make  us  beautiful, 
but  rather  out  of  fervent  hope.  The  adver- 
tisements skirt  the  edge  of  credence,  and  take 
delightful  advantage  of  the  truth — but  while 
knowing  all  that,  we  neveitheless  have  our 
dreams  and  Indulge  them  somewhat  extrav- 
agantly. 

No,  I  do  not  think  I  would  sponsor  legisla- 
tion to  require  proof,  before  a  cosmetic  is 
marketed,  that  It  will  positively  do  for  ua  the 
things  the  manufacturer  cHinful?y  leads  v.8 
to  hope,  or  wish,  it  would.  So,  there  is  no 
proof  of  efficacy  requirement  In  H.R.  1235 
dealing  with  cosmetics. 

But  there  Is  a  requirement  for  advance 
proof  of  safety.  There  is  a  requirement  that 
the  ingredients  be  listed  on  the  label — in  a 
way  we  can  see  them  and  read  them,  so  at 
least  we  can  steer  clear  of  those  containing 
ingredients  we  know  will  cause  us  allergic 
pain  or  suffering;  there  Is  a  requirement  that 
hair  dyes  be  proved  safe  to  use  (there  Is  no 
such  thing  in  the  law  now);  there  is  a  fur- 
ther requirement  that  the  customer  be  fully 
warned  on  the  label  of  the  dangers  inherent 
In  the  use  or  abuse  or  mishandling  of  any 
cosmetic  item  (and  that  also  Is  not  true  to- 
day). Hair  sprays  which  mention  casually, 
In  tiny  type  where  it  is  hard  to  read,  that  the 
product  should  not  be  inhaled  or  used  near 
burning  cigarets,  or  be  sprajred  into  the  eyes, 
carry  these  admonitions  either  because  one  or 
more  of  the  States  may  require  it,  or  because 
the  manufacturer  feels  some  responsibility 
for  tiser-safety,  but  the  Federal  law  does  not 


require  it  and  many  sprays  do  not  carry  such 
warnings.  Furthermore,  many  women  use 
them  dangerously  In  utter  ignorance  of  the 
danger.  Have  you  ever  been  In  a  beauty  shop 
whete  the  air  was  one  big  cloud  of  hair  spray 
while  lighted  cigarets  burned  In  almost  every 
right  hand?    Wow. 

We  have  a  law — the  Hazardous  Substances 
Labeling  Act  of  1960 — which  requires  ade- 
quate warnings  on  all  household  products 
which  are  dangerous  to  children  or  adults — 
warnings  and  instructions  for  first  aid  or  for 
antidotes.  This  law  does  not  apply  to  any 
food.  drug,  or  cosmetic— presumably  because 
the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  provides 
sufficient  protections.  But  that  act  does  not 
do  so.  Hair  sprays  are  only  one  illustration. 
All  of  the  pressurised  cans  of  foods,  deo- 
dorants, and  other  push-button  Items 
covered  by  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
are  similarly  exempted  from  effective  regula- 
tion as  to  hazardous  conditions  of  use,  or 
handling,  yet  they  are  all  dangerous  at  cer- 
tain temperatures,  or  in  misuse.  But  Uncle 
Sam  cannot  do  anything  about  It  to  protect 
you  If  the  manufacturer  Is  lax  about  warn- 
ing you.  On  other  household  Items  he  can, 
but  not  on  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  This 
is  shameful. 

I  want  to  digress  for  a  moment  from  the 
gaps  in  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  mention  another  area  in  which  hazardous 
products  are  generally  exempt  from  proper 
labeling  and  warnings — those  used  in  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  processes.  I  have  a 
separate  bill  in  on  that;  but  I  just  wanted 
to  mention  that,  while  the  breadwinner  in 
the  family  may  enjoy  some  protection  at 
home  under  the  Hazardous  Substances  La- 
belln»  Act  from  hazardous  household  prod- 
ucts such  as  bleaches,  jjaints.  solvents,  waxes, 
polishes,  and  so  on,  when  he  goes  to  work 
and  perhaps  uses  the  same  types  of  products, 
there  are  no  Federal  standards  for  requiring 
safe  handling  of  these  materials  or  giving 
him  necessary  warnings  about  dangers  or 
antidotes.  I  learned  about  this  problem  by 
accident,  ss  we  do  about  most  problems  In 
public  health  and  safety,  when — some  years 
ago — I  arranged  to  have  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  make  one  of  their  famous 
detective-story  lnvestlg;ations  into  a  plant 
situation  In  St.  Louis  where  the  workers 
were  all  suffering  from  mysterious  skin 
diseases  and  even  more  serious  complica- 
tions. The  formula  for  a  chemical  used  in 
one  of  the  plant's  processes  had  been  changed 
by  Uie  manufacturer  without  notification, 
and  what  had  previously  been  a  safe  use  of 
this  chemical  suddenly  t>ecame  a  dangerous 
one.  Tlie  Public  Health  Service  pinpointed 
the  problem  after  an  exhaustive  study.  My 
bill  (that  one  Is  HJl.  1179)  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  specify  the  pro- 
cedures for  safe  handling  of  dangerous  In- 
dustrial products  and  thus  provide  a  means 
for  preventing  such  accidents  In  the  future. 
But  I  digress.  To  get  back  to  HM.  1336 — I 
have  cited  enough  examples,  I  hope,  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  need  for  a  thorough- 
going redrafting  of  our  basic  consumer 
protection  statute,  and  yet  I  have  only 
covered  a  small  portion  of  the  things  in  HH. 
1235.  I  hope  you  will  aU  ask  your  own 
Representatives  in  the  Congress,  or  either 
or  both  of  your  Senators,  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  bill  for  you.  I  ask  that  for  two  reasons: 
first,  it  Is  one  way  of  assuring  your  oppor- 
tunity to  know  the  details  of  the  entire  bill, 
without  having  to  sit  through  hours  of  a 
discussion  such  aa  this;  secondly,  it  is  also  a 
good  way  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
your  own  Member  of  Congress,  and  your 
Senators,  the  existenc«  of  this  measure.  I 
am  sure  Congressman  Sam  Pbibdel  knows 
about  It — he  serves  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
has  had  the  bill  before  It  now  for  5  years; 
your  other  Members,  however,  may  not  have 
had  a  chance  to  look  Into  It.  With  more 
than  12,000  bills  introduced  In  the  House, 


and  thousands  more  In  the  Senate,  so  ftr 
in  this  Congress,  it  is  impossible  for  any  gf 
us  to  be  aware  of  more  than  a  fraction  q( 
them.  But  If  all  of  you  ask  for  a  cop;  o( 
this  particular  bill,  HS,.  1236,  your  member* 
are  going  to  wonder  why — and  perhaps  will 
take  the  time  to  read  it,  too.    That  helps. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  if  you  will  study 
the  measure,  you  will  join  me  in  urgin| 
action  on  It — in  this  Congress. 

In  talking  to  consumer  groups  about  the 
need  for  corrective  legislation  in  the  field  ot 
foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics,  I  always  ^trets 
the  need  for  political  action.  This  does  not 
mean  that  you  all  have  to  run  for  Congrtu; 
It  does  mean  that  you  have  to  pin  down  your 
own  Congressman  or  Senator  on  thea* 
issues — ask  him  his  opinion  about  gaps  in 
the  law  and  whether  be  will  support  needed 
Improvement.  If  he  Is  courteous  and  r«t- 
sonably  responsive — as  most  Members  try  to 
be — do  not  feel  you  are  Imposing  If  you  uk 
him  to  be  specific.  We  always  try  to  be  spe- 
cific when  we  feel  we  know  enough  about  s 
subject.  If  we  do  not  know  enough  about 
it,  and  if  constituents  keep  insisting  we 
should  know,  we  make  it  our  business  to  fiiid 
out  what  the  facts  are. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  ask  you  to  brow- 
beat the  Maryland  delegation  in  Congrsss. 
Most  of  the  members  of  your  congressionsl 
delegation  are  certain  to  support  good  con- 
sumer legislation  if  the  opportunity  presents 
Itself.  But,  with  so  many  other  things  to 
worry  about  and  work  on,  they  can't  always 
be  experts  on  every  subject — unless  you  pro- 
vide them  some  Inspiration  along  certain 
lines. 

If  every  delegation  in  the  Congress  were 
as  forward  looking  aa  your  own,  I  am  sun 
this  legislation  would  have  been  passed  long 
before  now. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  always  point  out  in  talk- 
ing to  consumer  groups,  and  as  I  should 
explain  to  you,  too — Congress  is  like  Uu 
accelerator  of  your  car — that  is,  very  sensi- 
tive to  pressure.  Tou  make  it  go  by  putting 
yoiur  foot  down.  In  the  field  of  food,  drug 
and  cosmetic  reform.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
heavy  jolt  to  get  action,  however,  because 
the  Industries  covered  by  the  law  like  it 
pretty  much  as  it  Is  now — even  though  they 
fought  bard  against  the  enactment  of  most 
of  the  Improvements  which  they  now  say 
make  the  law  adequate.  The  law  is  not  ade- 
quate— it  is  a  sieve  of  deliberately  written 
special  exemptions,  unanticipated  shortcom- 
ings, and  obsolete  deficiencies.  Bow  bard 
win  you  put  your  foot  down — you  and  like- 
minded  consiimer  groups  throughout  the  Na- 
tion— to  insist  that  this  law  be  updated  to 
do  the  job  the  pubUc  requires?  WiU  the 
consumer  put  his  foot  down  hard  enough? 
I  hope  so.  I 
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Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
great  privilege  to  address  the  American 
Lithuanian  Council  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
Sunday.  February  20.  1966.  The  cere- 
monies were  held  to  commemorate  the 
48th  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Lithuania,  now  only  a  bright  memory  In 
the  heavy  hearts  of  all  Lithuanians. 

I  Insert  here  my  remarks  on  that  oc- 
casion, as  well  as  those  of  the  Honor- 
able Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  In 


attendance  representing  the  Honorable 
j(rfm  A.  Volpe,  Oovemor.  I  Include,  too, 
a  list  of  the  princtiml  offloers  and  guests 
who  were  present,  and  a  copy  of  the  res- 
cautions  adopted  by  the  oouncil  at  that 
meeting: 
BmABKB  or  CoironasKAK  JAkxs  A.  Bttkkx 

More  as  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  my  fellow 
American-Lithuanians,  than  as  a  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Congress,  I  oonsider  it  a  par- 
ticular privilege  to  take  part  in  this  program 
commemorating  the  48th  anoiversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Lithtiania's  independence. 

This  annual  ceremony  Is  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all  Lithuanians  and  their  American  friends 
because  It  Is  held  to  recollect  the  date  of 
February  16,  1918,  which  marked  the  end  of 
well  over  a  century  of  suffering  under  a  hos- 
tile, foreign  rule.  Back  on  'tbat  joyful  day, 
Lithuania  stood  forth  as  an  independent 
democratic  republic.  There  was  cause  for 
celebration  then  and  the  future  was  fsu^ed 
with  confidence.  Tour  homeland  people 
were  happy  and  prosperous  in  their  own  aov- 
srelgnty. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  year  of  1966  our  ob- 
servance here  must  be  ahaded  with  sorrow. 
The  bright  star  of  Lithusaita's  freedom  has 
been  clouded  over  by  the  violent  storms  of 
tyranny.  We  gaze  with  sadness  upon  the 
continuing  tragedy  of  sacrifice  to  ruthless 
imperialism  that  has  enveloped  Lithuania; 
she  has  ceased  to  be  an  independent  nation. 

The  brutal  tyranny  now  being  forced  upon 
Lithuania,  and  the  other  small  nations,  is  a 
continuing  challenge  to  the  moral  conscience 
of  our  Nation  and  the  Uixited  Nations  to 
reestablish  the  great,  basic  principles  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  for  all  peofilee.  In  simple 
justice,  our  Government  must  perseveringly 
insist  that  the  Lithuanian  people  be  per- 
mitted their  Inalienable  right  to  govern  their 
internal  existence  as  they  themselves  see  fit. 

The  major  world  powers^  Including  the 
United  States  should  not  remain  au:qulescent 
parties  to  the  disgraceful  betrayal  of  the 
smaller  nations  like  Lithuania — which  be- 
trayal defies  every  decent  concept  of  eelf- 
determlnatlon  and  democracy. 

On  this  occasion  dedicated  to  the  memory 
and  future  objective  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence, I  again  say  that  the  United  Statee 
and  the  United  Nations  must  increasingly 
call  upon  Russia  to  give  up  her  occupation 
and  control  over  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  violated 
the  political  pledge  made  at  Teheran,  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam.  Unless  restitution  is  made, 
th«  United  States  should  not  be  held  bound 
by  such  unratified  agreements.  We  must 
continue  to  use  our  moral  leadership  in  the 
United  Nations  to  demand  that  the  sup- 
pressed rights  of  Lithuania  and  other  sub- 
jugated nations  to  govern  tttemselves  be  re- 
stored. 

Although  we  mourn  ovnr  her  present 
plight,  there  Is  no  cause  for  despair.  Re- 
peatedly, through  her  history,  UthuanU  has 
proved  that  her  people  can  eventually  over- 
come the  temporary  triumph*  of  oppreesora. 
The  Christian  faith,  wtiich  tn  1399,  defeated 
the  Tartar  Invasion  and  saved  all  Europe 
from  barbarism.  Is  stlU  with  her  today.  It 
gives  her  the  spiritual  vigor  to  outlive  any 
dicutorshlp.  From  my  own  knowledge  and 
experience  with  my  fellow  Americans  of  Uth- 
J»nlan  descent,  I  know  that  deep  in  the 
n«»rt  of  every  Uthuanian  la  that  passion  for 
^berty  and  freedom  which  never  dies.  There 
Is  no  power  that  can  forever  enslave  a  people 
who  are  determined  to  be  fr«e. 

As  the  keynote  of  this  aeremony,  may  I 
•uggest  that  we  rededicate  ourselves  In  the 
••termination  to  peraeveriiigly  reveal  and 
gresent  to  the  Christian  wotld  the  facts  and 
we  truth  about  the  persecution  of  LithuanU, 
•0  that  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
BUtes  WIU  be  inspired  to  accept  the  fuU 


moral  and  humanitarian  responsibility  of  re- 
storing Lithuanian  independence. 

In  this  rededication,  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  the  complete  support  of  all  Christian, 
freedom-loving  people  throughout  the  world. 
I  am  confident  you  can  rely  upon  them  to 
join  in  your  efforts  and  prayers  that  your 
homeland  may  once  again  be  free.  May  Ood 
grant  that  such  a  joyous  day  will  soon  be 
realized. 

RsMAtaia  BT  Lr.  Gov.  Bluot  L.  Richakdson 

We  Americans  are  a  blessed  people  living 
in  a  blessed  land.  Though  there  are  Imper- 
fections In  our  system,  these  imperfections 
are  constantly  exposed  to  the  light  of  truth, 
and  as  people  of  good  will,  we  strive  to  right 
wrongs  and  injustices  wherever  they  lie. 
This  is  the  strength  of  our  way  of  life,  for 
It  promises  always  the  hope  of  better  things. 

It  is  this  hope  that  sustains  us,  this  surety 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  succession  of 
better  days.  It  is  hope  that  sustains  free- 
dom-lovtng  people  the  world  over,  i>eople 
who  do  not  now  share  our  freedom,  but  who 
live  In  hope  that  one  day  freedom  will  be 
theirs. 

No  people  anywhere  in  the  world  today  live 
under  tyranny  more  rigid  than  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania;  no  people  find  their 
yearning  to  be  free  more  driving  than  do 
these  tu>ble  people. 

And  no  people  deserve  freedom  more  than 
the  people  of  Lithuania.  Though  their  striv- 
ing for  freedom  has  been  long,  their  history 
of  freedom  has  been  short. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  heroic  resistance  to  foreign  domina- 
tion. In  the  Middle  Ages,  Lithuania  was  a 
major  state  in  central  and  eastern  Europe, 
stretching,  by  the  14th  century,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  1386,  through 
marriage  of  the  thrones,  Lithuania  and  Po- 
land were  Joined  together.  The  development 
of  these  two  countries  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  other  nations  in  eastern  Europe. 
Lithuania  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to 
accept  Christianity. 

Toward  the  cloee  of  the  18th  centtiry,  the 
Lithuanian  people  were  overcome  and  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  Russian  csars.  Yet 
their  yearning  to  be  free  was  paramount, 
ahd  during  the  more  than  120  years  of  Rus- 
sian rule,  they  never  gave  up  their  fight  for 
freedom.  The  end  of  the  First  World  War 
gave  them  their  long-awaited  Independence. 
They  established  a  government  based  upon 
the  spirit  of  equality  denied  to  them  over 
the  centuries,  and  earned  the  respect  of  the 
entire  world, 

Lithuanians  proclaimed  their  Independ- 
ence on  February  16,  1918,  and  thereafter  for 
a  little  more  than  20  years  they  lived  In  well- 
deserved  peace  In  their  liberated  country. 
Having  rebuUt  their  war-torn  covmtry,  and 
having  put  their  homes  In  order,  they  had 
created  a  new  and  truly  democratic  way  of 
life  in  their  homeland.  But  this  happy 
period  was  a  short-lived  dream. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Lith- 
uania had  to  deal  alone  with  its  implacable 
foe  in  the  east,  the  Soviet  Union.  Early  in 
1940,  Soviet  troope  were  stationed  in  certain 
strategic  parts  of  the  country,  ostensibly  to 
protect  Lithuania  from  the  Qermans.  In 
June  they  were  occupied  by  the  Red  army, 
and  a  month  later  the  country  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  those 
fateful  days  Lithuanians  have  not  known 
freedom  in  their  homeland.  Today  some  3 
million  Lithuanians  are  suffering  under  the 
stem  and  unbending  regime  of  Conununlst 
totalitarian  tyranny.  Brutally  they  are  be- 
ing forced  into  a  Rtisslan  mold.  Their  cus- 
toms are  forbidden,  their  language  is  denied 
to  them,  their  culture  is  being  suppressed. 
Freedom  for  Lithuania  has  become,  once 
again,  a  dream. 

This  week,  then,  we  celebrate  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 


But  It  Is  a  celebration  accompanied  by  mixed 
emotions — ^joy  and  happiness  at  the  memory 
of  the  momentous  events  of  1918,  but  grief 
and  sorrow  at  the  recollection  of  the  tragic 
fate  of  Lithuania  since  World  War  n. 

Here  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  perse- 
cuted found  freedom  more  than  300  years 
ago,  we  share  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  brave  people  of  Lithuania. 

May  the  day  come  soon  when  this  proud 
state  will  once  again  know  freedom;  when 
the  old  language  wUl  be  heard  again  In  its 
streets,  the  old  dances  danced  in  the  village 
squares,  and  the  daimos,  the  folk  songs  of 
the  people,  be  sung  loud  and  clear  by  a  peo- 
ple who  once  more  know  the  blessings  of 
liberty. 

DiGNrTARIKS  PaxsxNT  OK  Btnoat.  FCBatrAkT 
20, 1966,  AT  Exsacssa  CoancxMoaATUiG  48th 
Annivkbsart    or    trx    IitvapnfDKNCx    or 
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HiCB  School 

Congreesman  Jams  A.  BuaKZ. 

Lt.  Oov.  Elliott  Richardson,  representing 
Gov.  John  A  Volpe. 

Henry  Scagnoli,  deputy  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  representing  John  T.  Collins,  mayor. 

Hon.  Anthony  O.  Shallna,  honorary  consul 
of  Lithuania  In  Boston. 

Dr.  Algirdaa  Budreckls,  profeaaor  at  Rut- 
gers University,  New  York. 

Attorney  John  J.  Origalus,  president, 
American  Lithuanian  Council  in  Boeton. 

Algls  Lapsys,  chairman  of  the  exercises. 

Algls  Zaporackas,  president.  World  Lithu- 
anian Youth  Congrees. 

LudvigB  Relters,  president,  American  Na- 
tional Latvian  League  at  Boeton. 

Dr.  John  Gidiuk,  Ukranlan  Congress  com- 
mitteeman. 

Paul  Lutik,  president,  Estonian  and  Baltic 
Society. 

Dr.  John  Oleksyshyn,  professor  at  Boeton 
University,  Ukranlan  Congress  Committee  at 
Boston. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  Lithuanians  of 
Greater  Boeton  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Lithuanian  Council  of  Boston 
in  the  auditorium  of  South  Boston  High 
School,  South  Boeton,  Mass.,  on  February 
20,  1966,  to  commemorate  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  ttie  iiulependence  ot  Lithuania  and 
in  appreciation  of  our  country's  firm  and 
steadfast  policy  on  nonrecognltion  of  the  il- 
legal seizure  and  military  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania by  the  Soviet  Government,  the  follow- 
ing  resolutions   were   adopted. 

Whereas  this  year  reminds  us  of  the  26tli 
sorrowful  years  of  Soviet  occupation  and 
subjugation  of  Lithuania  made  on  June  16, 
1940,  a  day  of  infamy;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  haa 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  United  Nations 
activities  ending  foreign  colonialism  in  nu- 
merous Asiatic,  African,  and  European  coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  striving  by 
any  and  all  means  to  win  recognition  of  its 
Illegal  seiztire  and  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
Statee  Into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  have  been  instrumental  in  freeing 
many  formerly  foreign  colonial  lands  and 
bringing  them  into  the  community  of  free 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  while  speak- 
ing out  strongly  for  the  abolition  of  all  colo- 
nialism, has  in  sicttiallty  made  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  the  newest  colonies  in 
the  Soviet  unpire:  Now.  tlierefore.  be  It 

Resolved — 

1.  That  we  again  express  our  appreciation 
and  gratitude  to  our  Government  for  Its  firm 
stand  In  refusing  to  recognize  the  fruits  of 
the  brutal  Soviet  aggreesioa  and  military  oc- 
cupancy of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

2.  That  we  urge  oiir  Government  not  to 
ratify  the  consular  convention  under  dis- 
cussion with  the  UB.81t.  Inasmuch  aa  thla 
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would  only  aerve  to  Increase  the  number  of 
Conununlst  espionage  and  tabotage  center* 
In  our  country. 

a.  That  we  aak  our  Oovemment  to  con- 
tinue, whenever  and  wherever  possible,  to 
demand  that  the  Soviets  end  their  coIoiUal- 
1am,  withdraw  their  administration  and 
foroea  from  Lithuania  and  the  other  two 
Baltic  States  and  allow  them  to  restore 
their  freedom  and  Independence  and  self- 
rule. 

4.  That  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
Nations:  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  Massachusetts:  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts:  the  mayor 
of  Boston,  and  the  press. 

Thx  Ambucak  LrrBUANiAN  Couir- 

cu.  OP  Boston, 
John  J.  Orjoalus, 

President. 
Anthony  J.  Yovnc, 

JiesoIutioTM  Chairman. 
PoviLAa  BaxzArris, 

Secretary. 


Tans  ShcTcheako  SUtae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Nrw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  historic  events  of  1963-64,  pertaining 
to  the  unveiling  of  the  Taras  Shevchenko 
statue  In  our  Nation's  Capital,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  Importance  and  significance 
of  this  poet  laureate,  not  only  for  the 
freedom  of  Ukraine  but  also  of  all  other 
cai>tive  nations  In  Eastern  Europe. 
House  Document  No.  445,  entitled 
"E^irope's  Freedom  Fighter,"  further  ex- 
plains the  enduring  power  of  this  historic 
figure  for  the  genuine  Independence  of 
all  nations  In  Eastern  Europe. 

In  numerous  communities  throughout 
our  country,  the  month  of  March  is  ob- 
served as  Shevchenko  Month — the  an- 
niversaries of  both  his  birth  and  death. 
Shevchenko  was  bom  in  1814  and  died 
in  1861. 

I  deem  this  to  be  an  appropriate  time 
to  underscore  again  my  proposal  (H.J. 
Res.  226) ,  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
a  Taras  Shevchenko  freedom  stamp. 
Although  our  energies,  thoughts,  and 
prayers  today  are  concentrated  on  Viet- 
nam, we  must  not  forget  the  captivity  of 
numerous  nations  In  Eastern  Europe,  the 
largest  of  them  being  Shevchenko's 
Ukraine.  I  shall  again  urge  the  Post- 
master General  to  consider  this  resolu- 
tion favorably,  and  also  continue  to  seek 
the  support  of  all  Members  of  this  im- 
portant undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  1964  state- 
ment by  President  Johnson  In  regard  to 
Shevchenko  in  the  Record,  as  Justifica- 
tion enough  for  the  issuance  of  this 
stamp.  Al«o,  I  insert  the  full  text  of  my 
resolution : 

BtAmmrt  it  th«  Pntatotm 

It  la  most  fitting  that  those  who  love  and 
admire  Taras  Shevchenko  should  meet  to 
•mU  and  place  In  the  crypt  of  bla  sUtue  cer- 


tain documents  which  will  be  of  Interest  to 
American  citizens  In  years  to  come. 

The  love  for  the  Ukrainian  poet  laureate 
Is  fuUy  understandable  and  pride  In  his 
accomplishments  whoUy  Justifiable. 

It  Is  moat  appropriate  that  here  In  the 
Capital  City  of  this  great  and  free  RepubUc 
a  statue  of  Shevchenko  should  have  been 
erected  to  serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  the 
living,  and  those  who  follow  us,  of  his 
greatness. 

Shevchenko  weU  deserves  the  honors  paid 
him.  He  was  more  than  a  Ukrainian — he 
was  a  statesman  and  citizen  of  the  world. 
He  was  more  than  a  poet — he  was  a  valiant 
crusader  for  the  rights  and  freedom  of  men. 
He  used  verse  to  carry  on  a  determined  fight 
for  freedom.  His  poetry  was  of  and  for  the 
people.  It  gave  hope  to  those  In  despair 
and  stirred  to  action  those  who  might  other- 
wise   have    been    resigned    to    enslavement. 

So  widespread  was  bis  audience  and  so 
great  his  Influence  that  his  words  were  read 
and  loved  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his 
own  land.  So  valued  were  the  copies  of 
his  poems  that  families  struggled  to  own 
two  books — the  Bible  and  Shevchenko. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  back  in 
1960.  I  sent  a  message  to  your  organization 
saying,  "I  would  Uke  to  congratulate  you  for 
reasserting  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  liberty 
held  by  Ukrainians  everywhere.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Democratic  Party  best  serves 
the  cause  of  Ukrainians  everywhere  In  the 
world." 

This  Is  also  my  message  to  you  In  1964. 
As  President  of  the  United  States  I  renew 
my  congratulations  for  your  accomplish- 
ments and  assure  you  that  this  Nation  and 
this  Oovemment  earnestly  desire  the  return 
of  freedom  to  all  peoples  from  whom  It  Is 
even  now  denied.  And  Shevchenko's  poetry 
win  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of  this 
most  Important  task. 

H.J.  Rbs.  226 

Whereas  In  his  1964  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamation  the  President  declared:  "It  Is 
appropriate  and  proper  to  manifest  to  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  the  support  of 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  bf  America  for  their  just  as- 
pirations" and  urged  all  Americans  "to  give 
renewed  devoUon  to  the  Just  aspirations  of 
aU  people  for  national  Independence  and 
human  liberty":  and 

Whereas  since  1959  both  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  and  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy expressed  similar  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments in  their  successive  annual  proclama- 
tions: and 

Whereas  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  honored  Taras  Shevchenko, 
Ukraine's  poet  laureate,  by  authorizing  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  him  on  public 
grounds  In  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia: and 

Whereas  the  same  Congress  provided  for 
a  documentary  biography  of  Shevchenko  In 
tribute  to  the  everlasting  spirit  and  works 
of  this  freedom  fighter  of  Europe:   and 

Whereas  the  unremitting  condemnations 
and  attacks  by  Imperialist  Moscow  and  Its 
colonial  puppets  against  these  farseelng  acts 
clearly  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  properly  claiming  this 
contemporary  c>f  Lincoln  as  one  of  freedom's 
outstanding  lights:  and 

Whereas  In  1961  the  President  of  the 
United  States  paid  respects  to  the  Ideals 
and  immortal  teachings  of  this  former  serf, 
whose  poetry,  art,  and  philosophy  have 
deeply  Inspired  the  forty-five  million 
Ukrainian  nation  In  Its  aq>lratlons  to  free- 
dom and  Independence:  and 

Whereas  the  profound  humanism  of  this 
champion  of  liberty  was  courageously  di- 
rected against  the  colonial  subjugation  of 
all  the  non-Ruaslan  nations  In  eastern 
Europe  and  central  Asia,  as  well  as  against 


the  suppression  of  the  Jews  and  the  slavery 
of  Negroes:  and 

Whereas  In  consonance  with  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  It  Is  both  proper  and 
fitting  to  advance  the  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  all  nations  by 
honoring  their  historic  advocates  of  human 
liberty,  and  thus  forging  Indissoluble  spirit- 
ual ties  with  the  respective  peoples;  and 

Whereas  by  all  evidence  a  freedom  stamp 
series  can  become  an  Important  and  essen- 
tial vehicle  of  expression  In  the  formauon 
and  strengthening  of  such  ties:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Postnxaster  General  Is  requested  and  author- 
ized to  create  and  Initiate  a  captive  nationi 
freedom  series  of  postage  stamps  In  honor 
of  national  heroes  of  freedom.  The  first  of 
this  series  shall  be  designated  as  the  Taras 
Shevchenko  freedom  stamp,  symbolizing  the 
determined  struggle  of  his  Ukraine,  the  larg- 
est captive  non-Russian  nation  In  eastern 
Europe,  for  national  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. -Within  the  selected  format  of  the 
series,  euch  stamps  shall  be  of  such  denomi- 
nation and  design  and  shall  be  issued  for 
such  period  commencing  In  1966  as  the  Post- 
master General  shall  determine. 
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Tbe  Problems  of  America's  Merchait 
Marine  Are  Important  to  All  Americaai, 
Not  Just  the  Shipping  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  great  pleasure  last  month  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  New 
Orleans  and.  in  my  capacity  as  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  discuss  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  merchant  marine. 
These  problems  are  of  vital  concern  to 
all  of  us,  as  events  in  Vietnam  have  dem- 
onstrated particularly. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Ricoid 
my  remarks  in  New  Orleans  on  a  subject 
which  is  now  before  the  Congress  and  will 
be  of  Increasing  interest  and  importance 
to  the  Members. 

The  address  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

AODKZSS   BT   CONCRXSSWOMAN   LXONOB  K.  8m.- 
UVAN    BxrORE   THK    PrOPEIXEB   CLUB  OF  THE 

Po«T  or  New  Oelxans  and  thk  U.S.  M«i- 

CHANT    MaRINX    ACADXMT    ALUMNI   ASSOCU- 

TioN  AT  A  Luncheon  on  Pebruaxt  18.  1968, 

AT  Roosevelt  Hotei. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  afternoon, 
both  as  a  member  of  a  propeller  club  myself, 
and  as  ranking  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  a 
committee  which  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  I 
realize,  with  how  happy  you  people  are— or 
how  unhappy,  perhaps — about  maritime  con- 
ditions and  Issues. 

As  you  know.  I  am  a  Democrat,  but  to  give 
a  bipartisan  flavor  to  the  occasl<»i,  I  must 
thank  a  Republican  for  my  being  able  to 
come  here  today.  The  Republican  I  refer  to 
is  Abraham  Lincoln,  In  whose  name  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  always  Insist  on  a 
congressional  recess  at  this  time  of  year  in 
order  to  try  to  raise  some  money  for  tba 


forthcoming  campaign.  Latw  on,  we  Demo- 
crats give  them  a  few  days  otT  from  congres- 
■lonal  chores  while  we  celebrate  and  do  some 
money  raising  of  oxir  own  lb  the  names  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  hero  of  New  Or- 
leans, Andy  Jackson. 

But  thanks  to  the  extended  Lincoln's 
birthday  recess,  I  was  finally  able  this  year 
to  arrange  my  schedule  so  b«  to  accept  at 
long  last  the  flattering  and  repeated  Invita- 
tions I  have  received  from  the  Propeller 
Club  over  the  years  to  come  and  meet  with 
you.  Halx  Boggs.  our  majority  whip  and  one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  oC  this  Congress, 
has  been  iirglng  me  for  a  long  time  to  come 
to  New  Orleans,  and  so  has  my  closest  neigh- 
bor in  the  Raybum  House  Ofilce  Building, 
Eddie  HtBxrr,  who  has  a  huge  photographic 
mural  of  your  city  forming  em  entire  wall  of 
one  of  the  rooms  in  his  office,  and  who  never 
loses  an  opportunity  to  boost  this  city. 
Across  the  hall  from  the  photographic  mural 
of  New  Orleans  he  has  a  huge  painting  of 
American  soldiers  fighting  In  the  Jungle,  with 
murderous  fire  streaming  from  machlneguns 
and  rifles — and  I  got  the  mtssage— come  to 
New  Orleans  or  else. 

Hale  Booos  and  Eddie  H<skbt  were  close 
friends  of  my  hiisband  when  I  first  went  to 
Washington  In  1941  as  a  congressional  bride 
end  Eddie,  In  fact,  was  a  fraternity  brother 
of  the  late  Congressman  Sultlvan.  Since  my 
election  to  Congress  In  IflfiS,  the  family 
friendships  have  continued,  and  my  admira- 
tion for  their  legislative  skllla  has  grown  as 
they  rose  In  stature  and  sealcnity  and  ef- 
fectiveness In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Another  tie  I  have  had  with  you  was  the  late 
T.  A.  Thompson,  who  ranked  next  In  senior- 
ity to  me  on  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee, and  we  spent  many,  many  hours  In  ad- 
joining chairs  in  hearings  atid  In  executive 
MiBlons  working  on  bills  of  Importance  to 
this  area  as  well  as  to  the  Nation. 

I  feel  at  home  here,  furthermore,  because 
the  mighty  river  which  passes  through  New 
Orleans  as  a  gateway  to  the  sea,  carrying 
vast  cargoes  from  the  fabulous  heartland  ot 
America,  flows  past  my  city  too,  and  for  200 
jBara  has  been  a  bustling  ahannel  of  two- 
*sy  communication  between  us.  Unking  not 
only  our  Industries  but  our  cultures.  The 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial,  fea- 
turing the  tallest  mantnade  structure  In  the 
Nation  and  the  second  highest  In  the  world — 
the  magnlficlent  stainless  steel  arch  designed 
by  the  late  Eero  Saarlnen — symbolizes  on  the 
8t.  Louis  riverfront  the  path  of  clvUlzatlon 
westward  from  New  Orleans,  %vhence  our  first 
St.  Louis  settlers  came. 

Tes.  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  t  hope  all  of  you 
wUl  return  the  visit  In  the  near  future,  while 
we  are  celebrating  our  bicentennial  in  St. 
Louis,  a  city  which,  like  yours,  lived  under 
several  different  flags  and  absorbed  the  best 
of  many  cultures  In  developing  Ita  own  dis- 
tinctive flavor  and  uniqueness. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  in  my  ex-ofl)clo 
capacity  as  one  of  St.  Louis  M^yor  Alfrfionso 
Cervante's  ambassadors;  I  c«me  prlmarUy  to 
talk  about  maritime  issues  which  are  of 
(rave  concern  to  you,  and  which  should  be 
of  grave  concern  to  aU  Americans,  but  are 
seldom  recognized  as  such. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  on  which 
I  have  enjoyed  serving  for  14  years,  is,  as 
I  wn  sure  you  are  well  aware,  strongly  ori- 
ented to  the  marine  environment — to  the 
oceans  and  freshwater  lakes  and  Inland  wa- 
terways and  to  the  things  and  people  affected 
by  them.  In  addition  to  wateriMme  com- 
»»•«»  In  all  of  Its  aspects,  our  legislative  and 
ovcnlght  responsibilities  extend  to  the  op- 
•nUooB  and  acUvlUes  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
^  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surrey,  the  Panama 
Canal — which  is  of  particular  lmp<Mtance  to 
me  as  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  for  the 
past  11  years — also  to  our  commercial  and 
•port  fisheries,  and,  wlthla  the  past  few 
y**n,  to  the  exciting  and  rltol  new  field  of 
"'^'^Qograpby.    TbsM  legialaittve  re^MOilbU- 


ttles  are  &U  related  to  one  another,  and  eetcb 
Is  Important  to  our  welfare,  for  our  progress 
as  a  great  nation,  and  perhaps  otu*  survival 
as  well,  depend  more  and  more  upon  our  abil- 
ity to  project  our  power  and  Influence  In  and 
under  the  world's  oceans. 

In  looking  over  the  scene  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  I  believe  the  area 
of  our  greatest  emphasis  within  the  coDunlt- 
tee  this  year  will  undoubtedly  be  In  the  field 
of  the  merchant  marine.  For  our  merchant 
marine  Is  In  trouble — in  deep  trouble— or 
rather,  we  as  a  nation  are  In  deep  water  be- 
cause of  the  decline  In  our  deep-water  ship- 
ping. 

The  national  maritime  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  set  forth  30  years  ago  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  It  laid  the 
groundwork  and  the  guidelines  tor  overcom- 
ing the  depression-day  neglect  of  ocean  com- 
merce, and  for  providing  for  long-range 
programs  for  the  future.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
history  that  this  remarkable  measure,  con- 
ceived during  peacetime  In  an  era  when  we 
were  still  pulling  ourselves  up  off  the  eco- 
nomic lloor,  served  as  a  most  timely  and 
fortunate  preparation  for  World  War  n. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  our 
domestic  shipping  and  tanker  fleets  were  re- 
viving, but  our  liners  were  sick.  We  were 
then  carrying,  and  I  quote,  "only  about  30 
percent  of  our  waterborne  commerce."  (To- 
day, I  should  add,  we  carry  less  than  9  per- 
cent.) Yet  at  a  time  when  our  gross  national 
product  was  less  than  $90  billion,  we  em- 
barked In  1936  on  a  program  of  building  60 
modern  cargo,  passenger  and  combination 
liners  each  year  for  a  period  of  10  years — In- 
terrupted, of  course,  by  World  War  n  and  the 
crash  program  that  by  1946  had  produced  the 
miracle  of  an  average  construction  of  about 
1,000  large  merchant  shlpo.  per  year  over  a 
period  of  6  years. 

However,  compared  to  the  1936  objective  of 
60  subsidized  ships  a  year,  we  constructed 
only  17  new  American-flag  vessels  last  year, 
and  the  target  for  the  coming  flscal  year  Is 
only  13 — none  of  them  bulk  carriers. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
building  ships  at  a  fast  pace,  and  now  has  a 
fleet  of  7  million  tons,  which  Is  already  In 
excess  of  our  active  fleet,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  by  1971  Russia's  superiority  over 
the  American  merchant  marine  will  be  3  to  1. 
Furthermore,  two-thirds  of  their  ships  are 
less  than  10  years  old,  with  68  percent  of  their 
tankers  being  lees  than  6  yecu's  old.  Much  of 
our  shipping,  on  the  other  hand,  according 
to  the  president  of  the  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation, Thomas  W.  Oleason,  La  repeating  to 
us  last  Thursday  on  the  Vietnam  unloading 
bottlenecks,  comes  under  the  heading  of 
what  he  contemptuously  referred  to  as  "old 
rustbuckets." 

The  President  of  Delta  Lines  here  In  New 
Orleans,  Capt.  J.  W.  Clark,  In  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  American 
Steamship  Lines,  put  it  very  weU,  I  thought. 
In  a  talk  in  Washington  a  week  or  so  ago  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  when  he 
described  the  American  merchant  marine — 
American-flag  shipping — as  the  "key  to  our 
national  security"  and  then  added  that  at 
this  particular  time  it  Is  only  "a  skeleton 
key,"  as  we  lag  In  a  poor  sixth  place  today 
far  behind  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Japan, 
Russia,  and  Liberia. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  plans  to  Investigate  in 
depth  this  year.  Our  new  chairman.  Con- 
gressman Edwakd  a.  Oaucatz.  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Is  a  conscientious  legislator  and  a  strong 
partisan  of  a  strong  Oierchant  marine — as 
was  the  late  Mr.  Bonner,  who  devoted  his 
legislative  efforts  with  all  of  his  heart  to  that 
subject.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  commit- 
tee Is  neither  complacent  nor  defeatist  about 
the  future  of  American-flag  shipping,  but 
our  first  Job  la  to  dig  down  and  dig  out  the 
facts — to  dredge  them  out  and  look  at  them 


objectively,  to  try  to  determine  the  direction 
In  which  the  facts  guide  us,  and  then  act. 
This  will  take  time — many,  many  hours  of 
hearings  and  study  wtUch  we  often  feel  we 
cannot  spare  from  our  other  duties  in  the 
Congress,  but  must.  We  will  certainly  need 
the  help  and  will  want  the  advise  of  all  of 
you  who  noake  your  living  from  the  shipping 
Industry  and  who  have  an  economic  stake 
In  the  outcome  of  our  deliberations,  but  your 
biggest  stake  in  this,  of  course,  Is  your  stake 
as  an  American  citizen  rather  than  as  owner, 
operator,  or  customer  of  shipping.  I  think 
all  bf  you  realize  that. 

However,  people  In  business  sometimes 
tend  to  make  the  same  mistake  of  the  late 
Charles  E.  Wilson  of  General  Motors  when  he 
was  testifying  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  1963,  on  his  nomination 
for  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  gave  the  Im- 
pression he  felt  that  what  was  beet  for  his 
particular  business  firm  was  best  for  the 
country.  I  don't  believe  he  actually  ex- 
pressed It  that  way,  but  that  was  the  im- 
pression, and  It  haunted  him  throughout  his 
career  In  public  life.  We  learn  pretty  quickly 
in  the  Congress,  from  repeated  exp>oeure  to 
the  problem,  how  to  cut  through  the  testi- 
mony to  the  fine  line  which  separatee  a  wit- 
ness' self-interest  from  the  national  in- 
terest; although  sometimes,  th^  two  do  go 
together,  of  course,  and  when  this  happens 
we  can  recognize  that,  too,  I  believe  .  In  any 
event,  we  welcome  advice,  suggestions,  com- 
ments, criticisms,  ideas,  and  cautions,  when 
expressed  to  us  by  wltneases  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field  we  are  covering.  So  If 
you  feel — any  of  you — that  you  can  con- 
tribute to  our  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  our  merchant  marine,  and  help  us  solve 
them,  don't  hesitate  to  come  before  us  and 
tell  us  about  it — even  If  you  do  have  a  per- 
sonal or  corporate  axe  to  grind.  Usually,  It's 
a  legitimate  one.  If  It  Isn't,  we'U  spot  it  and 
react  accordingly. 

But  when  and  If  you  do  testify — have  your 
facts;  do  your  homework.  Don't  Just  come 
and  ex|»«8s  opinions;  we've  got  enough 
opinions  of  our  own. 

I  sat  through  many  days  of  hearings  last 
year  on  a  bill  of  mine  to  do  what  some  of 
you  might  oppose — that  is,  to  require  Coast 
Guard  inspection  and  certification  of  the 
safety  of  diesel-powered  towboats  and  tugs, 
and  the  licensing  of  those  crew  members  re- 
sponsible for  the  vessel's  navigation  and 
safety.  I  Introduced  the  bill  originally  be- 
cause some  of  my  constituents  In  St.  Louis 
who  work  on  the  barges  and  tows  were  getting 
killed  or  seriously  Injured  in  accidents  they 
Insisted  were  caused  by  unsafe  vessels  and 
untrained  crews  operating  on  the  Mississippi. 
When  I  introduced  the  bill  in  1962  as  a  ve- 
hicle on  which  hearings  could  be  scheduled — 
to  get  at  the  facts — everyone  in  manage- 
ment told  me  I  was  being  taken  In  by  the 
unions — that  the  whole  thing  was  a  union 
plot  to  get  members. 

By  the  time  the  hearings  finally  took  place 
S  years  later,  a  lot  of  clrciunstancee  bad 
changed — Including  the  completion  by  the 
Coast  Guard  of  several  comprehensive  studies 
clearly  showing  the  need  for  such  legislation 
(which  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Treasury 
then  redrafted  for  me  so  I  could  Introduce 
it  aa  an  administration  measure) ,  but  many 
of  the  indiistry  people  were  still  taking  th? 
same  position  as  In  1962 — Just  "agin"  It. 
When  we  probed  for  facts,  we  often  got  only 
arguments  and  opinions,  but  not  facta. 

I  don't  want  to  argue  that  Issue  here. 
Anyone  Interested  can  write  to  me  In  care  of 
the  committee  for  a  copy  of  the  hearings  and 
you  can  make  your  own  Judgments.  My 
point,  however.  Is  this:  whether  a  witness  is 
for  or  against  a  bill,  or  for  or  against  the 
puny  recommendations  for  merchant  marine 
purposes  In  the  new  budget,  or  for  or  against 
proposals  for  modernizing  or  Improving  our 
American-flag  merchant  marine,  or  for  or 
against  constructing  American -flag  shipping 
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In  foreign  slxlpyanU,  or  for  or  agalnat 
changM  In  ■ubsldy  policies,  or  for  or  against 
tb«  glTMtway  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  tha 
prompt  and  Immediate  Jacking  of  tolls  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama — If  she  could  take 
over  the  canal — to  provide  further  riches  for 
the  favored  few  families  there — whatever 
Bide  a  witness  takes  on  legislation,  he  owes 
us  facts  In  testifying  before  us. 

Sometimes  the  facta  we  want  and  ask  for 
may  be  a  bit  embarrassing  to  the  witness' 
own  position;  he  may  feel  we  are  asking  him 
to  testify,  in  effect,  against  himself — In  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the  fifth 
amendment.  But,  personally,  as  well  as  In 
my  capacity  as  a  legislator,  I  admire  a  person 
who  will  stand  up  and  argue  his  point  of 
view  with  all  of  bis  might,  but  still  be  forth- 
right and  honest  in  answering  questions 
which  can  help  the  Congress  make  honest 
and  Informed  decisions  on  legislation.  We 
are  not  Infallible;  sometimes  we  may  even 
sound  somewhat  stupid  In  the  questions  we 
ask.  But  we  feel  deeply  an  obligation  to  try 
to  act  responsibly,  based  on  facts  and  not 
on  bunches,  so  we  need  all  of  the  truth,  not 
Just  the  part  which  serves  a  Hrm's  own 
Interest.  It  U  In  this  spirit  that  we  are  going 
Into  these  hearings  on  our  merchant  marine. 

Most  of  us  are  rather  partisan  to  American- 
flag  shipping  to  begin  with;  for  Instance,  we 
feel  strongly  that  the  60-50  cargo  preference 
law  Is  basically  a  national  defense  policy,  and 
the  shipping  crisis  over  Vietnam  certainly 
bears  us  out.  When  we  Increase  our  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  shipping  for  Government 
cargoes  In  peacetime,  we  later  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  the  unhappy  fact  that  we 
don't  have  the  ships  we  need,  and  some  of 
our  fair-weather  foreign-flag  carrier  friends 
who  were  so  glad  to  get  Government  cargoes 
suddenly  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  us  by 
•aylng  thank  you  very  much  but  we  aren't 
Interested  in  taking  any  of  your  cargoes  to 
Saigon  right  now — as  recenUy  happened. 

As  a  result,  we  have  a  lot  of  our  best  ship- 
ping tied  up  off  Saigon — all  the  way  to  the 
Philippines,  according  to  one  witness — wait- 
ing to  unload,  and  undergoing  the  most  ex- 
asperating and  maddening  delays  which  I 
bop)e  the  Longshoremen's  President  and  other 
experienced  consultants  we  have  sent  over 
there  can  help  unravel.  If  only  their  recom- 
mendations are  given  a  chance  to  work. 
There  are  good,  fast  ships  as  well  as  the  "old 
rustbuckeu"  tied  up  for  many  weeks  over 


there,  and  I  wonder — and  we  want  to  know — 
what  Is  happening  on  the  commercial  routes 
they  were  taken  away  from.  Are  we  losing 
that  business  by  default,  possibly  for  good 
and.  If  so,  what  do  we  do  about  It? 

Along  those  lines,  we  are  very  curious 
about  the  repeated  claim  that  cargoes  sent  by 
American  ships  are  more  expensive  than 
using  foreign  ships.  We  all  know  that  the 
rates  are  set  by  conference  agreements,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  for  all  ships 
participating  in  the  agreemenu.  This  raises 
the  question:  Is  there  widespread  cheating 
on  conference  rates  by  some  foreign-flag 
lines — perhaps  In  the  form  of  kickbacks?  We 
want  to  know  about  that,  too. 

Speaking  of  the  Vietnam  delays,  I  saw  a 
report  from  Capt.  H.  O.  Beck,  master  of  the 
SS  Louise  Lykes  out  of  this  port,  on  the 
first  3  weeks  of  bis  attempts  to  unload  his 
cargo  at  Damang,  Vietnam.  It  sounds  bad 
enough  to  make  strong  men  cry.  In  trying 
to  match  beu-ges  with  labor  and  both  with 
the  necessary  clearance  papers  and  anchor- 
ages. The  payoff  was  an  episode  the  day 
after  Christmas — there  they  were,  stuck  out 
there — and  finally  when  everything  was  lined 
up  for  them  to  unload  some  of  their  rice, 
with  the  barges  In  place  and  the  necessary 
labor  on  hand,  the  unloading  was  abruptly 
called  off  after  16  minutes  because  one  Viet- 
namese ofllclal  had  failed  to  obtain  a  permit 
from  another  Vietnamese  official  permitting 
discharge  Into  lighters.  The  next  day,  after 
this  formality  was  straightened  out  and 
some  unloading  began,  the  master  protested 
bitterly  about  the  silly  and  expensive  delay, 
but  a  self-important  local  Individual  pulled 
himself  up  to  his  full  6  feet,  and  pompously 
explained  that  the  previous  day  was  a  Sun- 
day and  "they"  didn't  work  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday. 

As  I  got  the  story,  your  neighbor  replied — 
and  good  for  him — that  he  not  only  worked 
Saturday  and  Sunday  but  day  and  night, 
every  day,  and  so  did  everyone  else — the  crew, 
the  AID  people  there,  the  people  loading  the 
ship  at  home.  In  fact  everyone,  and  one  sure 
thing,  the  Vletcong  were  working,  too. 

Well,  he  got  some  of  his  cargo  off,  but  the 
next  day  he  was  still  hung  up  there  with 
sU  empty  barges  alongside  and  no  labor  on 
the  barges  to  land  and  stow  the  rice,  or  to 
check  It  on  to  the  barge  and  none  of  his 
military  cargo  had  yet  been  touched  and  he 
was  sadly  reporting  to  the  company  that  If 
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only  things  could  be  straightened  out  there 
he  could  unload  in  a  few  days,  but,  be  wrote: 

"Either  there  is  no  labor,  or  no  checkers 
or  no  bcu-ges,  or  the  tide  is  wrong  or  too 
strong  or  even  the  lack  of  a  piece  of  paper 
which  nullifies  all  efforts." 

In  our  conmilttee  we  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  shipping  tleup  in  Vietnam,  because 
we  don't  have  the  ships  to  spare  for  this 
wasteful  use,  and  If  we  did,  we  don't  have 
the  trained  crews — which  is  another  of  my 
great  complaints  I'd  be  glad  to  talk  about 
for  hours  some  day,  going  back  again  to  the 
hearings  we  held  on  towboats  on  our  Inland 
waters.    But  that's  another  story. 

We  are  now  at  a  critical  point  of  decision 
on  our  ocean  shipping  policies  for  the  future 
as  we  were  in  1936,  and  there  is  no  certainty 
which  way  we  wUl  go  this  time.  In  1938  we 
made  the  right  turn.  But  for  some  yean 
now.  we  have  been  drifting  in  a  calm  in  ship 
construction  and  in  American  flag  opera- 
tion. Foreign  ships  have  taken  over  not  only 
most  of  our  commercial  cargo,  but  our  pas- 
senger business  too.  Recently  we  learned 
once  again  from  the  Yarmouth  Caatle  dii- 
aster  that  the  American  flag  should  have  • 
most  Important  significance  to  the  tourist— 
In  the  most  fundamental  thing  of  all,  safety 
at  sea.  So  the  same  American  shipping  lines 
which  used  to  protest  bitterly  over  the  added 
costs  of  conforming  to  Coast  Guard  safety 
requirements,  now  find  it  excellent  public 
relations  and  promotion  practice  to  adver- 
tise such  conformance.  I  hope  we  can  now 
recapture  a  good  deal  of  the  tourist  business, 
and  that  we  will  resume  the  construction  of 
fine  new  ships  to  make  travel  by  American- 
flag  passenger  vessels  even  more  attractive. 

But  as  to  cargo  ships,  those  who  may  think 
that  the  American  Flag  should — or  has  to— 
gradually  disappear  from  the  shipping  lane* 
of  the  world,  because  It  Is  perhaps  an  ex- 
pensive luxury  we  cannot  afford,  have  either 
forgotten,  or  are  much  too  young  to  know 
about  the  recurring  crises  In  recent  history 
when  defense  needs  suddenly  made  us  de- 
pendent upon  our  own  ships.  I  do  not  feel  we 
should  place  the  main  reliance  for  so  much 
of  our  vital  commerce — vital  to  our  survive— 
on  foreign  ships  which  owe  us  nothing  what- 
soever and  whose  owners  are  glad  to  have 
our  business  when  it  Is  convenient  or  prof- 
itable, but  not  when  It  entails  any  sacrifice. 
For  sacrifice,  we  know — we've  always  known— 
we  can  depend  only  on  our  own.   Thank  you. 


SENATE 

Friday,  March  4,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  MrrcALD. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden.  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington.  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Ood.  Father  of  us  all.  we 
stand  In  reverence  before  Thee  to  ac- 
knowledge our  common  need  of  Thee  in 
this  demanding  hour. 

Again  we  invoke  Thy  blessing  upon  the 
burdened  Members  of  this  honored  body 
that  they  may  be  strengthened  to  do  that 
which  Is  right  In  Thy  sight  this  day. 

And  we  remember  before  Thee  all 
those  who  are  in  the  gallery,  for  they 
too  have  their  duty  to  perform.  In  this 
land  of  liberty  they  too  are  among  "those 
in  authority.'  Grant  them  wisdom  to 
distinguish  what  Is  right  and  courage  to 
pursue  it 

May  they  and  the  democratic  society 
of  which  they  are  a  part  give  strong 


support  to  every  effort  put  forth  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  for  the  establish- 
ment of  that  righteousness  which  exalts 
the  Nation  and  makes  straight  a  highway 
for  our  Ood. 

So  may  we  all  acknowledge  Thee  this 
day  and.  together  with  men  of  good  will 
throughout  the  earth,  be  privileged  to 
establish  hi  the  world  a  habitation  fit 
for  Thy  human  family  for  whom  Christ 
died. 

In  His  name.    Amen. 


proved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  9)  to  pro- 
vide readjustment  assistance  to  veterans 
who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Induction  period. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansthld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, March  2,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  ccMnmunicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
March  3.  1966,  the  President  had  &p- 


REPORT     ON     ACl'lVl'l'lES     UNDER 
COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 

ACT  OP  1962— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  400) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
A  new  communications  era  has  begun 
The  first  commercial  satellite  is  in  orbit 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  an  unchang- 
ing location  linking  millions  of  pewle, 
thousands  of  miles  apart,  In  reliable  tele- 
communications between  North  America 
and  Europe. 

The  flights  of  our  astrcmauts,  the 
Olympic  games,  international  policy  dis- 
cussions, and  other  occasions  of  broad 


Interest  smd  major  tmportoace  have  been 
transmitted  throughout  the  world  by  way 
of  communications  satellites.  Today  In- 
formation Is  mcMle  available  for  im- 
proving health,  warning  against  major 
storms,  and  Increasing  agricultural 
output. 

This  historic  space  bridge  will  be  en- 
larged. Satellites  scheduled  to  be 
launched  later  this  year  are  to  span  the 
Pacific  and  expand  coverage  over  the 
Atlantic. 

The  commercial  satellite  service  will 
advance  to  provide  this  new  and  unique 
telecommunications  capability  to  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  entire  news- 
papers and  service  from  the  world's 
greatest  libraries  will  be  able  to  enter  the 
homes  of  all  those  eager  Dor  knowledge. 

This  dramatic  effort  follows  from  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962, 
which  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
worldwide  commercial  communications 
system  as  soon  as  practicable. 

With  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  as  the  U.S.  representative  desig- 
nated by  the  act,  an  international  con- 
sortium of  participants  in  this  global 
venture  continues  to  grow.  Forty-eight 
countries  are  now  engaged  in  this  joint 
venture,  with  the  corporation  acting  as 
manager  on  behalf  of  all  participants 
under  the  international  agreements. 

In  the  forward  movement  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  program,  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  and  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  have  assisted  in 
carrying  out  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  act. 

Under  section  404 fa)  of  the  act,  I  am 
transmitting  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
this  national  program,  which  is  success- 
fully advancing  commimlcations  satellite 
technology  to  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  3, 1966. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartleit,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  372,  84th  Congress,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Kotferman,  of  New  York,  a£  a  member  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  to  fill  an  exipting  vacancy 
thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2614)  to 
provide  for  U.S.  partlclpatlDn  in  the  1967 
rtatewide  celebration  of  the  centennial 
of  the  Alaska  Purchase,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1666)  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
Uonal  circuit  and  district  judges,  and  for 
otoer  purposes,  with  anwndments.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  aimounced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bUl  (HJl.  12322) 
K>  enable  cottongrowers  to  establish,  fl- 
'lance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
Krwn  of  research  and  promotion  to  Im- 


prove the  competitive  position  of,  and  to 
expand  markets  for,  cotton,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enroUed  bill  (HJl.  12563)  to  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12322)  to  enable  cotton- 
growers  to  establish,  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  coordinated  program  of  research 
and  promotion  to  improve  the  competi- 
tive position  of.  and  to  expand  markets 
for,  cotton,  was  read  twice  by  Its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


VFW  SELECTS  SENATOR  EVERETT 
M.  DIRKSEN  FOR  ITS  1966  CON- 
GRESSIONAL AWARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  3  years,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  has  nominated 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  be  the 
recipient  of  a  special  award.  The  choice 
of  a  recipient  is  made  with  great  care 
and  on  a  nonpolitical  basis.  The  VFW 
chooses  the  recipient  for  the  leadership 
he  has  shown  during  his  membership  in 
the  Congress — either  in  tills  Senate  or 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  VFW  Congressional  Award  is  as 
high  an  honor  as  tiiat  organization  con- 
fers. Upon  the  plaque,  the  following 
words  are  inscribed:  "For  outstanding 
service  to  the  Nation."  Simple  words 
they  are,  but  towering  words. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  VFW  hopes 
that  by  making  this  annual  award  they 
will  dramatize  for  their  membership  of 
1,300,000  and  for  the  entire  Nation,  the 
importance  of  a  freely  elected  legislature 
in  serving  the  ends  and  needs  of  our 
great  Republic.  The  VFW  also  hopes  to 
emphasize  for  all  Americans  that  the 
tasks  of  the  Congress  include  the  foster- 
ing of  patriotism,  of  Americanism. 
Finally,  the  orgsmizatlon  seeks  to  stress 


that  the  Congress  Is  a  defender  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  institutions  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  for  all  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  list  the  six  criteria 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  uses  In 
Its  guidelines  in  presenting  this  dis- 
tinguished award: 

First.  Dedication  to  the  preservation 
and  perpetuation  of  the  Ideas  upon  which 
the  American  system  of  Government  is 
based; 

Second.  Recognition  by  his  colleagues 
of  ills  service,  whether  that  service  is 
one  of  quiet  dedication  and  hard  work 
or  one  which  achieves  wide  publicity  in 
the  best  and  highest  interest  of  the 
Nation; 

Tliird.  Exemplification  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  civic  duty  shared  by  the  VFW, 
which  emphasizes  the  Individual,  the 
community,  the  State,  and  the  Nation; 

Fourth.  Unswerving  loyalty  to,  and 
active  performance  In,  the  defense  and 
security  of  the  Nation  against  its  foes, 
whoever   and   wherever    they    may    be; 

Fifth.  Compassionate,  practical  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  those  men  and 
women  who  have  selflessly  given  of 
themselves  to  the  service  of  America,  not 
only  In  Its  wars,  but  In  peaceful  pursuits 
as  well;  and 

Sixth.  Dedication  to  his  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities over  a  period  of  years,  con- 
tinuous growth  in  legislative  responsibil- 
ity and  experience,  not  only  in  fields 
of  special  interest  to  any  particular  group 
in  American  life  but  In  his  overall 
stewardship. 

The  first  of  the  VFW  awards  was  made 
on  March  10,  1964,  and  the  recipient  was 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden,  of  Arizona.  The  second  recip- 
ient of  the  VFW  Congressional  Award 
was  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
other  body,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  my  Senate 
colleagues  and  all  Americans  applaud  the 
choice  of  the  1966  Congressional  Award 
by  the  VFW.  Many  of  you  already 
know  that  choice.  It  is  Evekett  McKin- 
ley  Dirksen,  of  Illinois. 

It  could  not  have  gone  to  a  more  de- 
serving, more  capable,  more  honorable 
legislator.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
qualified  Member  of  this  entire  legisla- 
tive body.  For  30  years  Senator  Dirksen 
has  served  his  constituents  and  his  Na- 
tion with  high  idealism  and  dedication. 
He  has  served  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  has  car- 
ried the  fiag  of  this  Nation  in  many  ways. 
He  fought  in  France  during  World  War 
I.  He  has  fought  here  In  the  Senate, 
time  and  again,  for  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Nation  was  foimded.  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  has  been  a  champion 
of  freedom  for  all  men.  He  has  carried 
the  battle  standard  of  his  principles  with 
courage  and  conviction. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions to  our  colleague  for  the  honor 
which  has  come  to  him.  I  wish,  even 
more,  to  congratulate  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  which  has  had  the  wisdom 
to  select  him  for  this  award.    I  know  the 
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JJS.  Senate  win  be  orarvfaebulnsly  rep- 
naented  at  the  oncmonlei  when  It  ia 
conferred,  Toeeday.  Marefa  t,  at  the 
aieraton-Park  Hotel. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Presktent,  this  Is 
a  flttinc  and  approi^ate  tribute  by  one 
great  American  to  another.  Surely 
every  UB.  Senator  shares  In  the  honor 
that  comes  now  to  the  leader  of  the 
minority  for  all  the  valor  and  courage 
which  has  marked  his  labors  over  the 
years  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and 
the  success  they  have  achieved. 

So  I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  my 
able  friend,  the  leader  of  the  majority, 
as  he  pays  tribute  to  a  great  American, 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  I  spoke 
also  for  87  other  Senators. 

Mr.  YODNQ  of  Korth  Dakota.  I,  too, 
wish  to  loin  In  the  tribute  to  this  great 
American.  He  has  distinguished  himself 
In  every  field  of  endeavor  he  has  under- 
taken, and  has  endeared  himself,  I 
think,  to  all  Americans.  This  la  an 
award  w^  deserved.  I  salute  my 
friend  (Mr.  Diucsm],  m  this  well-de- 
served recognition. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President. 
Evurrr  McKanLrr  Dnxsur  has  become 
synonomous  to  all  of  us  with  the  high- 
est form  of  verbal  felicity,  the  best  In 
traditional  eloquence  which  stirs  the 
heart  and  soul  of  every  American  dtl- 
sen,  and,  most  iriportantly,  with  Qie 
viable,  vital  spirit  of  the  Reputillcan 
Party  and  our  Nation's  heritage.  Our 
minority  leader  has  earned  every 
plaadlt,  every  accolade,  and  every  ap- 
pellation he  has  received,  and  it  Is  in- 
deed a  privilege  to  Join  with  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  In  singing  his 
praises. 

Today's  tributes  should  be  accom- 
panied with  bouquets  of  marigolds.  Our 
flowing  words  cannot  match  the  flower- 
ing oratory  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Our  remarks  can- 
not begin  to  catch  the  indomitable 
humor  expressed  so  often  by  the  "pul- 
sating lover "  of  the  play,  "A  Thousand 
Years  Ago."  We  are  unequal  to  the  task 
of  describing  the  good  wiU,  the  loyalty 
to  country,  and  the  high  statesmanship 
of  "the  man  from  Pekin"  who  has  made 
his  mark  not  just  here  in  the  Senate  but 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

Like  so  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
found  the  guidance  and  support  of  Sena- 
tor DiRKSKN  invaluable.  Without  his 
,  consummate  skill  In  the  use  of  the  par- 
liamentary tactics  of  this  body,  I  am 
sure  many  of  us  would  have  long  ago 
foundered  in  the  complexities  of  the 
Senate  rules.  Through  apt  lise  of  word 
and  action,  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate  has  demonstrated  time  and  again 
his  ability  to  pull  together  opposing 
forces,  consolidate  strength,  and  achieve 
victories  where  defeats  were  all  but  cer- 
tain. 

The  "Incandescent  fulminations"  of 
the  man  from  Pekin  will  remain  with  us 
as  guldeposts  for  greatness.  As  long  as 
there  is  a  Republican  Party,  Everett 
McKiNLXY  DiSKsxN  Will  Stand  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Robert 
Taf  t.  and  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower  as  a 
symbol  of  Integrity,  honesty,  and  capable 
leadership  for  our  party,  our  Nation,  and 
the  world. 


The  trlbutea  we  pay  today  are  repeated 
every  day  in  the  eapltols  of  every  nation 
of   the   world.    The   minority    leader's 

name  is  praised  by  every  man  on  the 
street,  including  thoee  who  belong  to 
opposing  organizations  and  political 
parties.  His  strength  comes  not  from 
our  words  of  commendation,  but  from  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  how  vtc,  the 
American  people,  think  and  respond  to 
the  Issues  of  the  day.  His  strength  has 
buoyed  up  the  Republican  Party  in  its 
darkest  days  and  will  lead  the  Republi- 
can Party  into  brighter  days  of  the  fu- 
ture. His  strength  will,  In  the  decades 
to  come,  abash  those  who  aspire  to  evil 
manipulations  of  this  democratic  system 
and  hearten  thoee  who  patriotically  serve 
the  United  States  of  America. 

My  hat  Is  off  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  lUlnots  and  my  hand,  holding  gold 
and  burnished  marigolds,  is  extended  in 
sincere  admiration  for  his  skill  in  play- 
wrltlng.  acting,  speaking,  but  most  of 
all,  for  his  statesmanship  and  courage. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business, 
for  action  on  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McINTTRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Charles  P.  B&lrd,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Aaal«tant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  Ur.  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Service* : 

ICaj.  Oea.  LevU  W.  Walt,  UJ3.  Marine 
Corps,  for  oommands  and  other  duties  de- 
termined by  the  President,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while  so 
serving. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
I  report  favorably  the  nominations  of 
four  general  officers  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  and  ask  that  these  names  be 
printed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  printed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows: 

Charles  F.  Ducheln  and  Sidney  S.  Mc- 
Math,  officer*  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
for  temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
major  general;  and 


Leland  W.  Smith  and  Arthur  B.  HansoQ. 
offlcara  of  the  Marine  Coip*  Beaerre.  for 
temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  «r 
brigadier  general. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
In  addition,  I  report  favorably  1.134 
nominations  in  the  Army  In  the  grade 
of  captain  and  below;  15,763  nomina- 
ttons  in  the  Navy  in  the  grade  of  captain 
and  below;  and  2,728  nominations  in 
the  Marine  Corps  In  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  below. 

Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  Congkessiokai.  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing' on 
the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix>re.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Robert  F.  Comeau,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army; 

Wade  V.  Mallard,  and  sundry  other  distin- 
guished military  students,  for  appolntmeDt 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  Stttes; 

Robert  E.  Bass,  and  sundry  other  onoert, 
(or  promotion  In  the  UJ9.  Navy;  and 

Slalne  T.  CarvUle.  and  sundry  other  oA- 
cers,  for  promotion  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  ACrma  president  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
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federal  reserve  system 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem for  a  term  cf  14  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion Is  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

TTie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  W.  Sherrill.  of  Texas,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion for  a  term  of  6  years. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Elmer  Bcyd  Staats,  of  Kansas,  to 
be  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  for  a  torm  of  15  years. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wotild  like  th<>  Rbcoro  to  show  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  were  unanimous  in  their 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Elmer  Boyd  Staats 
for  the  position  of  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

This  action  takes  on  added  significance 
in  view  of  the  particular  interest  the 
Congress  has  in  this  position  because  it 
was  estaUlshed  as  an  office  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government. 

The  ofltee  was  designed  to  function  as 
a  watchdog  over  all  Federal  expendi- 
tures, and  in  thle  day  of  burgeoning 


budgets,  the  American  people  have  a 
continuing  need  for  the  services  of  high- 
ly capable  and  experienced  men  In  that 
job.  We  have  been  particularly  for- 
tunate in  that  regard  In  the  past  and  I 
know  that  Mr.  Staats  will  carry  forward 


He 


lis   eminently 


this   fine   tradition, 
qualified  for  the  task. 

Mr.  Staats  has  heA  a  loiiig  and  distin- 
guished career  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget — spanning  more  than  20  years. 
He  has  served  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  four  Presi- 
dents, a  tribute  to  his  ability  and  ample 
evidence  of  his  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice. 

Over  the  years,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  had  a  close  and 
lilghly  successful  working  relationship 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
I  am  certain  that  this  fruitful  arrange- 
ment v/ill  be  continued  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Staats. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  his 
selection  of  Mr.  Staats  for  the  position 
of  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  staff 
memorandum  in  connecifon  with  Mr. 
Staats'  qualifications  for  this  Important 
and  high  office  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  |I 

BTArr    MiMOEANDUM     No.    W-3-e.     Sknati 

COMMrtTEB     ON     OoVnNI(4ltT     OPERATIONS, 

Febbuart  33,  1966 

Subject:  The  nomination  bC  Elmer  Boyd 
Staats,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  15  years. 


I.    BIOORAPRT    or   ELKKB 


p.    STAATS 


Elmer  B.  Staats  has  been  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  four 
Presidents.  Prior  to  his  appointment  by 
President  Kennedy  In  January  1961,  he  had 
held  this  f>osltlon  under  President  Elsen- 
hower from  March  1969  to  January  1961,  and 
under  President  Truman  from  April  1950 
until  January  1953. 

Mr.  Staats  first  Joined  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  1939.  and  served  la  various  capaci- 
ties unUI  1953,  Including  the  positions  of 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference, 
and  Executive  Assistant  Director.  During 
World  War  U  he  was  In  charge  of  the  Bu- 
reau's budget  estimates  work  covering  the 
major  war  agencies. 

He  left  Government  servlM  early  in  1068 
to  serve  for  approximately  a  year  as  research 
director  for  Marshall  Field  tc  Co.  In  Chicago. 
He  returned  to  Washington  as  Executive  Of- 
ficer of  the  newly  established  Operations  Co- 
ordlnaUng  Board  under  the  NaUonal  Security 
Council.  He  held  this  post  until  September 
1968  when  he  retvirned  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  an  Assistant  Director,  becoming 
Deputy  Director  in  March  1939.  Before  com- 
ing to  the  Bureau  In  1939,  h«  was  with  the 
Kansas  Legislative  Coundl  in  Topeka,  Kans.. 
Mwl  the  PubUo  Admlnlstrajbion  Service  In 
Chicago. 

Ur.  Staats  has  been  a  meqiber  of  the  Na- 
ttonal  Council  of  the  Amerk»n  Society  for 
Public  Administration  since  1967  and  was 
national  president  of  the  soolety  In  1961-63. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Conference  on  the 
PubUc  Service  In  1969-60.  He  Is  also  a  mem- 
^  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Unlver- 
nty  of  Wisconsin's  Center  for  Advanced  Study 
jn  Government  Administration,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  council  of  the  Brookings 
"»«ltutlon's  Conference  on  PubUc  Affairs. 


He  received  an  AB.  degree  from  McPherson 
College,  McPherson,  Kans.;  an  M.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Kansas;  and  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
from  1938  to  1939.  He  Is  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  was  a  recipient  of  the  Rocke- 
feller PubUc  Service  Award  In  1961. 

He  was  bom  in  Richfield,  Kans..  on  June  6, 
1914.    He  is  married  and  has  three  children. 

n.  THK  omcx  or  coiarrKoun  onnERAL 
The  Comptroller  General  is  the  principal 
officer  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
which  was  created  as  an  arm  or  agent  of  the 
Congress.  The  Comptroller  General  is  thus 
directly  responsible  to  the  Congress. 

The  Comptroller  General  and  the  Assistant 
Comptroller  General  are  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  law  provides  that  these  officers 
shall  hold  office  for  15  years,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  only  by  joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress  for  specified  causes  or  by 
impeachment.  The  Comptroller  General  Is 
not  eligible  for  reappointment. 

m.   THE    CENEKAL   ACCOUmTNG    OmCX 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  tmder 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  GAO  la  a  nonpolitlcal.  nonpartisan 
agency  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment created  by  the  Congress  to  act  in 
Its  behalf  In  examining  the  manner  in  which 
Government  agencies  discharge  their  finan- 
cial responsibilities  with  regard  to  public 
funds  appropriated  or  o^erwlse  made  avail- 
able to  them  by  the  Cdngress  and  to  make 
recommendations  looking  to  greater  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  In  public  expendlturee. 

The  Office  was  created  by  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  which  Office 
also  was  established  by  the  1931  act.  The 
act  transferred  audit  responsibility  from  the 
Treasury  Department  in  the  executive 
branch  to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
which  was  declared  by  the  act  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  departments.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  was  vested  with 
all  the  powers  and  duties  formerly  prescribed 
by  the  Dockery  Act  of  July  31.  1894.  for  the 
six  auditors  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  and  by  other  statutes  extending 
back  to  the  creation  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment by  the  act  of  September  2.  1789. 

In  addition,  the  1921  act  broadened  the 
scope  and  obJecUves  of  the  audit  work.  It 
requires  the  Comptroller  General  to  investi- 
gate all  matters  relating  to  the  receipt,  dis- 
bursement, and  application  of  public  funds 
and  to  make  recommendations  looking  to 
greater  economy  or  efficiency  In  public  ex- 
penditures; to  make  such  Investigations  and 
reports  as  shall  be  ordered  by  either  House 
of  Congress  or  by  a  committee  of  either 
House  having  jurisdiction  over  revenue,  ap- 
propriations, or  expenditures;  and.  at  the 
request  of  any  such  committee,  to  direct 
assistants  from  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  furnish  the  committee  such  aid  and 
Information  as  It  may  request. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  1931  act  was 
to  provide  for  an  Independent  audit  of  Gov- 
ernment accounts.  The  need  for  an  audit 
to  be  made  by  "an  establishment  of  the 
Government  Independent  of  the  executive 
departments,"  the  term  applied  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  the  1931  act,  is 
clearly  expressed  In  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  leeflslatlve  history  of  the  act: 

"The  creation  of  an  Independent  auditing 
department  will  produce  a  wonderful 
change.  The  officers  and  employees  of  this 
department  will  at  all  times  be  going  Into 
the  separate  departments  in  the  examina- 
tion of  their  accounts.  They  will  discover 
the  very  facts  that  Congress  ought  to  b«  in 
possession  of  and  can  fearlessly  and  without 


fear  of  removal  present  these  facts  to  Con- 
gress and  its  committees.  The  Independent 
audit  will,  therefore  •  •  •  serve  to  inform 
Congress  at  all  times  as  to  the  actual  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  in  every  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  the  Comptroller  General  should  be 
something  more  than  a  bookkeeper  or  ac- 
countant; that  he  should  be  a  real  critic, 
and  at  all  times  should  come  to  Congress, 
no  matter  what  the  political  complexion  of 
Congress  or  the  Executive  might  be.  and 
point  out  inefficiency. 

"The  bill  then  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  official  termed  the  Comptroller 
General,  whose  duty  It  la  to  follow  every  ap- 
propriation made  by  Congress  and  see  that 
the  money  Is  properly  spent.  This  will  be  of 
invaluable  service  to  Congress,  as  this  official, 
being  entirely  Independent  of  every  other 
branch  of  the  Government,  la  directly  re- 
sponsible to  Congress." 

•The  Comptroller  General  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  were  declared  to  be  part  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Ooveriunent  by 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  69  Stat.  616. 
and  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  6  U.S.C. 
133-5.  Tlie  Comptroller  General  was  specif- 
ically^ designated  an  agent  of  the  Congress 
by  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1960, 
31  Ua.C.  66. 

Authority  and  responslbUlty  is  also  placed 
on  the  Office  by  many  laws  in  addition  to  the 
1931  act.  such  as  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  of  1945.  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  the  P'ederal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
the  Post  Office  Department  Financial  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950.  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1960. 

Liaiaon  toith  the  Congrea* 
Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  I^egls- 
latlve  Liaison  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice are  in  constant  contact  with  the  cc»n- 
mlttees  of  Congress  and  their  staffs  and  with 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  confer  with 
them  and  to  supply  such  information  as  they 
may  require  In  connection  with  the  several 
hundred  audit,  Investigative,  and  legislative 
reports  submitted  by  the  Comptroller  General 
each  year  to  the  Congress  or  to  Its  commit- 
tees. Members,  and  officers. 

This  staff  also  arranges  for  furnishing  the 
varioiu  types  of  special  assistance  requested 
by  the  committees  or  Members  of  Congress. 
This  includes  arranging  with  the  responsible 
operating  divisions  and  offices  fqr  special  au- 
dits, surveys,  and  investigations;  for  the  as- 
signment of  personnel  to  assist  congressional 
committees;  and  for  the  appearance  of  wit- 
nesses to  testify  before  congressional  com- 
mittees on  the  subject  matter  of  the  audit 
and  investigative  reports,  on  legislative  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  reports,  or 
on  bills  before  the  committees  for  consid- 
eration. 

Purpo»e 
As  an  agency  In  the  legislative  branch,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  was  created  to  as- 
sist the  Congress  in  providing  legislative 
control  over  the  receipt,  disbursement,  and 
application  of  public  funds.  Its  principal 
functions  ace  in  the  fields  of  auditing,  ac- 
counting, claims  settlement,  legal  decisions, 
special  assistance  to  the  Congress,  and  rec- 
ords management  and  services. 

Avditing 
The  General  Accounting  OfBce  performs  an 
Independent  audit  of  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  use  of  public  funds  by  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Govenunent.  and  au- 
dits the  records  of  certain  Government  con- 
tractors and  their  subcontractors  and  of  cer- 
tain recipients  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
•uch  as  loans,  advances,  grants,  or  contrlbu- 
tlona. 
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Tbe  prixn&ry  purpoae  of  audlU  by  the  Oen- 
enU  AccounUng  Office  la  to  nuULe  for  the  Con- 
greaa  Independent  euuninationa  of  the 
nuLnner  In  which  Ooveminent  •gencles  *re 
rtlThargtng  their  flnanclal  reeponslbllltlw. 
Plnaaclal  responslblUtlee  of  Ooveminent 
agencies  are  construed  as  Including  the  ad- 
ministration of  funds  and  the  utilization  of 
property  and  personnel  only  for  authorized 
programs,  activities,  or  purposes,  and  the 
conduct  of  programs  or  activities  In  an  effec- 
tive, efflclent,  and  economical  manner. 

To  carry  out  these  functions,  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tives are  authorized  by  law  to  have  access  to 
and  examine  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
or  records — except  those  pertaining  to  certain 
funds  for  purpose  of  Intercourse  or  treaty 
with  foreign  nations — of  any  department  or 
establishment. 

Implicit  In  the  audit  responsibilities  Is  a 
responsibility  to  report  to  the  Congress  In- 
formation obtained  In  the  audits.  In  addi- 
tion, section  312(a)  of  the  1931  act  requires 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office.  In  this  report,  or 
in  special  reports  to  the  Congress,  he  is  to 
make  recommendations  looking  to  greater 
economy  or  efficiency  in  public  expenditures. 

Accounting:  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  is 
responsible  for  prescribing  principles,  stand- 
ards, and  related  requirements  for  account- 
ing by  the  executive  agencies.  The  agencies 
are  responsible  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  accounting  systems,  but  these 
are  to  conform  with  the  prescribed  principles, 
standards,  and  related  requirements. 

The  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  cooperates 
with  the  agencies  In  the  development  of  their 
accounting  systems,  reviews  the  systems  from 
time  to  time,  and  approves  them  when 
deemed  to  be  adequate  and  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral. 

Also,  tbe  Comptroller  Oeneral,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  conduct  a  continuous 
program  for  the  improvement  of  accounting 
and  financial  reporting.  The  other  Oovern- 
ment  agencies  also  parUctpate  in  this  joint 
financial  management  improvement  pro- 
gram. 

Settlement  of  accounts  and  claims:  The 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  has  responsibility 
for  settling  the  accounts  of  disbursing  and 
collecting  officers  who  are  aocoxintable  for 
public  funds  and  for  making  settlements  with 
certifying  offlcers  when  there  are  Improper 
certifications  on  vouchers.  The  Office  also 
settles  claims  ( 1 )  against  the  United  States  as 
required  by  law  or  where  doubt  of  legal  en- 
titlement exists,  (2)  by  the  United  BUtes 
where  tBorta  by  the  responsible  agencies 
have  not  been  succeasful.  OAO  also  reviews 
private  cases  where  individuals  may  be  dis- 
satisfied with  rulings  or  decisions  of  the  exec- 
utive departments  or  agencies.  Such  reviews 
may  be  obtained  on  the  individual's  own 
Initial  without  the  use  of  legal  counsel. 

The  balances  certified  by  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  are  final  and  conclusive  upon  the 
executive  branch.  However,  the  Comptn>ller 
Oeneral  may  review  any  settled  account  or 
claim  either  on  his  own  motion  or  at  the 
request  of  an  Interested  party. 

Debt  collection:  Tbe  responsibility  for  col- 
lecting debts  stems  from  the  provision  In  31 
U.S.C.  71  that  all  claims  and  demands  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
settled  and  adjusted  in  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing O0ce  and  from  31  U.S.C.  03  which  pro- 
rides  that  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
ah&U  superintend  ttie  recovery  of  all  debts 
finally  certified  by  it  to  be  due  to  the  United 
Sutea. 

Declalons  of  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral :  The 
Comptroller  Oetteral  is  required  by  law  to 
render  decisions  as  to  the  legality  of  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds  to  heads  of  executive 
departments  or  Independent  agencies,  or  dis- 


bursing or  certifying  ofOcers.  who  are  author- 
ized to  apply  for  a  decision  upon  any  ques- 
tion Involving  a  payment  to  be  made  by  or 
under  them  or  pursuant  to  their  certification. 
In  addition,  many  legal  questions  arise  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  work  of  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  which  require  determina- 
tion. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  contracting 
officers  may  request  advance  decisions  on 
questions  involving  the  awarding  of  a  con- 
tract. Also,  any  bidder  may  request  a  deci- 
sion on  the  legality  of  a  propomd  or  actual 
award  of  a  contract  adversely  affecting  him. 

By  law.  the  decisions  of  the  Comptroller 
General  are  final  and  conclusive  on  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Oovemment  and  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  the  individual  payments 
and,  in  some  Instances,  the  legality  of  entire 
programs. 

Special  assistance  to  the  Congress:  In  ad- 
dition to  the  work  which  it  Initiates,  the  Oen- 
eral Accounting  Office  makes  many  special 
audits,  surveys,  and  investigations  at  the  spe- 
cific request  of  congressional  committees,  as 
required  by  law.  Special  audits,  surveys,  and 
investigations  are  also  made  and  Informa- 
tion, often  relating  to  the  legality  of  specific 
transactions  or  to  their  conformance  with 
existing  regulations,  Is  furnished  at  the  re- 
quest of  Members  of  Congress. 

Oeneral  Accounting  Office  representatives 
may  be  assigned  to  assist  specified  commit- 
tees at  their  request  and  are  called  upon  fre- 
quently to  testify  before  congressional  com- 
mittees on  various  matters.  Another  service 
to  the  Congress  consists  of  furnishing  com- 
ments on  proposed  legislation. 

Rules,  regulations,  and  decisions:  The 
Comptroller  General  makes  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  deemed  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office,  including  those  for  the  admission  of 
attorneys  to  practice  before  It.  Under  the 
seal  of  the  Office,  he  furnishes  copies  of  rec- 
ords from  books  and  proceedings  thereof,  for 
use  as  evidence  In  accordance  with  the  act 
of  June  25,  1948  (62  Stat.  946;  28  US.C.  1733) , 

The  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  "Policy  and 
Procedures  Manual  for  Guidance  of  Federal 
Agencies"  is  the  official  medium  through 
which  the  ComptroUer  General  promulgates 
(1)  principles,  standards,  and  related  re- 
quirements for  accounting  to  be  observed  by 
the  Federal  departments  and  agencies.  (2) 
uniform  procedures  for  use  by  the  Federal 
agencies,  and  (3)  regulations  governing  the 
relationship  of  the  General  Accountihg  Office 
with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with  Indi- 
viduals and  private  concerns  doing  business 
with  the  Oovemment. 

XT 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  activities 
of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  which  ap- 
pears in  Its  most  recent  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  (covering  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964) : 

"During  the  year  our  staS  carried  out  Its 
work  at  2,782  locations  throughout  the  world, 
including  41  foreign  countries  In  which  we 
carried  out  assignments  at  some  340  various 
locations. 

"Refunds,  collections,  measurable  savings, 
and  other  financial  benefits  resulting  from 
the  work  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
amounted  to  (321,489,000.  This  amounted 
to  a  return  of  over  <7  for  every  dollar  spent 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  the  year. 
Actual  refunds  and  collections  made  by  or 
throtigh  our  efforts  during  the  year  amounted 
to«27,166,000. 

"We  made  480  examinations  and  audits  at 
273  plants  and  offices  of  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors holding  contracts  with  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  at  127  plants  and  offices  of  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  holding  con- 
tracts with  civil  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Oovemment. 

"In  the  civil  departments  and  agencies,  we 
made  980  reviews  of  selected  activities  and 


programs  at  1,460  locations  within  the  United 
States,  including  275  non-Federal  locations, 
such  as  State  and  local  governments,  pub- 
lic works  sites,  and  various  other  recipients 
of  Federal  grants,  loans  and  funds. 

"We  made  8Se  reviews  of  selected  defense 
activities  and  programs  and  94  reviews  of  se- 
lected international  activities  and  programs 
at  780  military  Installations  and  142  nonmlU- 
tary  locations.  Including  31  agencies  of  for- 
eign govemmente  and  108  other  locations  In 
foreign  countries. 

"During  the  year  we  audited  4.8  million 
bills  of  lading  covering  freight  shipments 
and  2.5  million  transportation  requests  for 
passenger  travel,  and  Issued  73.251  claims 
against  the  carriers  for  overcharges  totaling 
911.4  million.  We  also  settled  22,673  claims 
from  carriers  against  the  Government  total- 
ing $19.1  million  for  915  million,  or  94.1  mil- 
lion less  than  claimed.  In  addition  to  these 
direct  settlements,  we  furnished  assist- 
ance to  the  Department  of  Justice  In  some 
134  legal  actions  involving  claims  against  the 
Government  for  95.3  million  which  were 
settled  for  94.1  million,  or  91.2  million  leu 
than  claimed. 

"In  our  legal  work,  we  handled  5,330  deci- 
sions and  related  legal  matters.  Included  in 
the  total  were  788  legislative  and  legal  re- 
ports submitted  to  committees  and  Members 
of  the  Congress  on  information  of  interest 
to  them  and  86  reports  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  proposed,  pending, 
or  enrolled  bills  and  on  other  legal  matters. 

"We  settled  and  disposed  of  a  total  of 
7,460  general  claims  against  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  615  claims  involving 
Government  contracts,  3.236  claims  Involv- 
ing military  personnel,  and  3.699  claims  in- 
volving civilian  personnel  and  other  public 
creditors  of  the  United  States.  In  the  let- 
tlement  and  disposition  of  these  claims  we 
certified  the  sum  of  933,879,969.13  for  pay- 
ment. We  also  adjusted  and  settled  43,287 
claims  by  the  United  SUtes  and  collected 
96,410,067.98.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1964  we  had  14,052  claims  under  collection 
representing  accounts  receivable  in  the  total 
amount  of  96,304,874.85.  During  the  year 
we  reported  3,842  claims  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  collection  by  suit,  if  appro- 
priate, and  at  the  end  of  the  year  tbe 
accounts  receivable  for  claims  pending  with 
that  Department  totaled  93,422,258.35. 

"During  fiscal  year  1964.  we  Issued  1,010 
audit  reports,  an  Increase  of  192  over  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  We  submitted  293  re- 
ports on  audits  or  investigations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  197  reports  to  congressional  com- 
mittees, officers  of  the  Congress,  or  individ- 
ual Members  of  Congress  on  audits  or  in- 
vestigations made  at  their  request.  Of  the 
490  congressional  reports,  229  related  to  ac- 
tivities of  the  civil  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  225  pertained  to 
activities  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  three  military  departments,  34  related  to 
international  activities  including  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  foreign  countries, 
and  2  related  to  Government-wide  activities. 
In  addition,  we  issued  520  reports  to  officials 
of  the  various  departments  and  agencies  and 
furnished  copies  In  many  cases  to  the  con- 
gressional committees  or  interested  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

"As  a  consequence  of  our  reports  and 
other  work,  our  representatives  testified  be- 
fore congressional  committees  on  23  occa- 
sions and  on  a  variety  of  subjects  during  the 
fiscal  year.  Ninety-eight  General  Account- 
ing Office  attorneys,  accountants,  auditors, 
and  investigators  were  assigned  to  the  stalls 
of  21  congressional  committees  or  subcom- 
mittees during  the  1964  fiscal  year.  Over 
0,200  man-days  of  technical  assistance  were 
provided  for  work  directly  with  and  under 
the  control  of  the  congressional  committees. 

"Our  operating  expenses  for  the  year 
amounted  to  943,713,000.  approxlmately$2 
million   less   ttian  appropriated.    Otir  staff 
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at  tbe  yearend  totaled  4,860,  as  compared 
with  4,659  at  June  30,  1999,  a  net  decrease 
of  809.  During  the  past  10  years,  our  staff 
has  been  reduced  by  1,663.  or  approximately 
26  percent."  j 

Jamsb  rI  Callowat, 
Chief  Clerk  arU  Staff  Director. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  pjesldent,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield?  | 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
my  friend  from  Arkansas  in  the  com- 
ments he  has  just  made  concerning  the 
Comptroller  General.  I  share  his  feel- 
ings. I  have  known  EUner  Staats  and 
liave  had  occasion  to  work  with  him  from 
time  to  time  in  his  capacity  In  the 
Budget  Bureau.  I  simply  congratulate 
the  American  people  Hor  having  this 
kind  of  public  servant  in  this  new  field  of 
responsibility. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Elmer  B.  Staats  to  be 
Conptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
merits  the  highest  praise.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  and  working 
with  Mr.  Staats  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  since  I  first  camf  to  the  Senate 
in  1947.  , 

As  a  public  o£3cial,  Mr.  Staats  has 
served  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  under  each  of  the  last  four 
Presidents.  His  Goveaiunent  career 
began  in  1939,  and  although  he  did  spend 
several  years  as  an  executive  In  private 
industry,  he  has  given  tihe  greater  part 
of  his  career  to  high  public  service. 

I  know  that  others  have  si>oken  of  his 
achievements  and  accomplishments,  but 
I  would  like  to  say  that  he  also  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  pailence,  thought- 
fulness,  and  fairness  in  hilB  consideration 
of  problems  that  come  before  him.  Each- 
year,  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
Kentucky  have  met  witih  him  and  his 
staff  as  an  official  group— to  present  their 
views  on  budget  items  affecting  Ken- 
tucky— and  he  always  heard  us  with 
careful  attention  and  acted  objectively. 

His  qualities  and  his  [experience  will 
stand  the  Congress  In  ^ood  stead,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
firm his  nomination  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination? 

The  nomination  is  cormrmed. 


)  the 
jrmnr 


FOREIGN  CLAIMS  StTTTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Theodore  Jafte,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, to  be  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  for  a 
term  of  3  years.  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion Is  confirmed.  I 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  pipceeded  to  read 
sundry  nomlnaUons  in  tjhe  Department 
Of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     MJr.   President,   I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nauons  be  considered  en  bloc. 
CXn 309— Part  4 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


REPORT    OF    U.S.    ADVISORY    COM- 
MISSION ON  INFORMATION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman,  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Commission,  dated  February  1966, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2540.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  construction 
by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  an  inter- 
national flood  control  project  for  the  Ti- 
juana River  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  February  8,  1944,  with 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1049);  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
approve  selecting  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee and  to  support  its  recommendations 
that  the  State  of  Utah  be  designated  as  the 
site  for  the  1972  winter  Olympic  games  (Rept. 
No.  1059). 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.2266.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  transfer  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution title  to  certain  objects  of  art  (Rept. 
No.  1048). 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2266,  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  transfer  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  title  to  certain 
objects  of  art. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Ciommittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amendments: 

S.  2729.  A  blU  to  amend  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (Rept.  No.  1057). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  SYSTEM"— REPORT  OP 
A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1050) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings],  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


submit  a  report  entitled  "The  Federal 
Judicial  System,"  pursuant  to  Senate  Re- 
solution 45,  89th  Congress,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The- report  will  be  received  and 
printed. 

REPORT  ENTITLED  "TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACTT '- REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1051) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
submit  the  annual  report  on  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  and  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 51, 89th  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATURALIZATION"— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITrEE  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
1052) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  submit  a  report  entitled  "Im- 
migration and  Naturalization,"  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  44,  89th  Congress, 
and  ask  that  it  be  pr toted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE  AND  PROCE- 
DURE'—REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  1053) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  submit  the  annual  report  on  ad- 
ministrative practice  and  procedure,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  39,  89th  Con- 
gress, and  ask  that  it  be  printed. . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "REVISION  AND 
CODIFICATION"— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1054) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  submit  the  annual  report  on 
"Revision  and  Codification,"  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  50,  89th  Congress,  and 
ask  that  il  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 
ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
1055) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
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and  Public  Welfare,  I  report  favorably 
without  amendment,  the  bill  (HJl.  3584) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  BO  aA  to  provide  further  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  in  coal  mines,  and 
I  submit  a  report  thereon,  together  with 
individual  views.  I  ask  that  the  report 
be  printed,  with  Individual  views.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  individual 
views  may  be  filed  any  time  before  mid- 
night tonight. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE- 
MINORITY  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
1056) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Cooimittee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy, I  report  favorably,  with  an  amend- 
ment, the  bill  (S.  2499)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  authorize  issu- 
ance and  sale  of  participation  interests 
based  on  certain  pools  of  loans  held  by 
the  Smsdl  Business  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  re- 
port thereon,  together  with  the  minority 
views  of  Senators  Benmitt,  Towsr, 
Thttrmond,  and  Hickenlooper.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report,  to- 
gether with  the  minority  views,  be 
printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "REFUGEE 
PROBLEMS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM"— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1058) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
submit  a  report  entitled  "Refugee  Prob- 
lems in  South  Vietnam,"  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  49,  89th  Congress,  to- 
gether with  the  individual  views  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 

KUfHSDTJ. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port together  with  the  individual  views 
be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 


BTT.ia  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  lilr.  DIRKSKN  (by  request)  : 
8.3018.  A    blU   for   the   relief   of   Lt.    Col. 
RolUn  P.  Allyne.  Army  of  the  United  State* 
(reUrad):   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Hi.  SCOTT: 
S.  8014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nxie  Code  o<  1M4  to  allow  an  income  tax 


credit  for  contrtbutlona  made  by  IndlrlduaU 
to  the  National  and  State  committees  of 
political  parties;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia: 

S.  3016.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Crisp 
County  Power  Commission,  Cordele,  Os.,  shall 
be  enable  for  financial  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  3016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Jesus  Sanchez-Hemandeis;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request): 

S.  3017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conununlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  Issue  rules 
and  regulations  with  respect  to  community 
antenna  systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  3018.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Joee  Luis 
Pombo  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.  3019.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
aluminum  from  the  national  stockpile: 

S.  3020.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
fused  crude  aluminum  oxide  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

S.  3021.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  3022.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
metallurgical  grade  chromlte  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

S.  3023.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
Industrial  diamond  stones  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  3024.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  3026.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
muscovlte  mica  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  3026.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
phlogoplte  mica  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  3027.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dUposal  of 
molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpUe; 
and 

S.  3028.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
crude  silicon  carbide  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Symington  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  3029.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gustavo 
Bugenlo  Gomes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  OP- 
PORTUNITY ACT  OP  1964 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  78)  establishing 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  investigation  of  the 
administration  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  and  to  submit  to 
the  Senate  and  House  a  report  of  its 
study  and  investigation  together  with 
any  recommendations  for  amendments 


on  or  before  August  1,  1966,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 
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RESOLUTIONS 


TO  PRINT  A  REPORT  ON  "A  STUDY 
OP  POLLUTION— AIR" 

Mr.  McNAMARA  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  232) ;  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  three 
thoiuand  additional  copies  of  the  staff  re- 
port, "A  Study  of  Pollution — Air",  prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  during 
the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  first  session. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  ON 
AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  McNAMARA  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing  resolution  (S.  Res.  233) ;  which, 
imder  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate Dociunent  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  third  semiannual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
on  the  problem  of  air  pollution  caused  by 
motor  vehicles  and  measures  taken  toward 
its  alleviation,  dated  December  17th,  1966. 
In  compliance  with  Public  Law  88-206,  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 


INCOME   TAX   CREDIT  FOR  POLIT- 
ICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  allow  an  income  tax  credit  for  polit- 
ical contributions.  My  bill  would  permit 
one-half  of  the  total  contribution  as  a 
credit,  up  to  a  maximum  credit  of  $100 
per  year.  Contributions  could  be  made  to 
the  national  committee  or  the  State  com- 
mittee— as  designated  by  the  national 
committee — of  a  political  party  whose 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent get  on  the  ballot  in  at  least  10 
States. 

Political  parties  in  this  era  of  modem 
electronic  communications  media  and  of 
high-speed  travel  require  large  sums  of 
money  to  wage  effective  election  cam- 
paigns. It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
tap  all  sources  of  potential  support. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of 
my  own  party  in  1964,  political  parties 
have  been  unable  to  persuade  large  num- 
bers of  people  to  contribute  small  sums 
of  money  to  their  cause.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  have  been  compelled  to  rely 
on  large  contributions  from  wealthy  in- 
dividuals. There  certainly  is  nothing  in- 
herently wrong  in  this  practice,  but  since 
vrtdespread  citizen  participation  Is  the 
keystone  of  the  effective  functioning  of 
our  democratic  political  system,  it  would 
be  far  more  healthy  If  political  parties 


could  broaden  the  base  of  tiheir  financial 
support.  In  this  way,  they  could  more 
readily  meet  the  high  costs  of  cam- 
paigning without  becoming  imduly  de- 
pendent upon  wealthy  contributors. 

My  bill  meets  only  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem inherent  In  the  growing  financial 
burden  experienced  by  our  political  p&i- 
Ues.  In  this  connection,  1  want  to  call 
attention  to  another  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duced last  year,  S.  1287.  and  which  is 
designed  to  encourage  broadcasters  to 
grant  more  free  time  to  candidates, 
thereby  reducing  the  staggering  costs  of 
securing  time  on  the  airwaves.  I  hope 
that  both  measures  can  receive  serious 
consideration  in  this  Congress. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  In  the  chair) .  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3014)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
Income  tax  credit  for  contributions  made 
by  Individuals  to  the  National  and  State 
committees  of  political  parties.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott,  si&s  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


REGULATION   OF  COMI*fUNITY  AN- 
TENNA TELEVISION  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  regulation  of  community  an- 
tenna television  systems. 

On  February  15,  1966,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commlsaion  indicated 
that  it  would  submit  specific  proposals  to 
Congress  designed  to  express  basic  na- 
tional policies  in  the  CATV  field. 

By  request,  I  Introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
give  the  FCC  authority  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  CATV  sys- 
t«ns. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  PCC  request- 
ing the  proposed  legislation,  together 
with  the  explanation  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  apptropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  | 

The  bill  (S.  3017)  to  amand  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Communications  CDmmission  to 
issue  rules  and  reg^atlons  with  respect 
to  community  antenna  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
iTOsoN,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
«  t»ice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 
ftoKEAL  Communications  Commission, 

Washington,  DC,  Murch  3,  1966. 
Hon,  Warmn  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,   Committee    on    (^mmerce,    VS. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Ms.  Chairman:  The  Commission,  at 
Its  meeting  yesterday,  reached  agreement  on 
suggested  CATV  leglslaUon  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  that 
proposal  and  explanation  for  your  Informa- 
"on.    The  dissenting  statetntpt  of  Commis- 


sioner Bartley  and  the  separate  statement  of 
Commissioner  Loevlnger  are  attached. 

Because  of  urgent  time  factors,  the  Com- 
mission's proposal  has  not  been  presented  to 
the  Bure&u  of  the  Budget  for  advice  as  to  its 
relationship  to  the  program  of  the  President. 
However,  a  copy  Is  being  sent  to  that  Bureau 
forthvidth. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  William  Hznrt,  Chairman. 

Explanation   or  Pxoposco   Amendments  to 
THK    Communications    Act    or    1934,    as 
Amended,  Concerning  Regulation  or  Com- 
MUNiTT  Antenna  Systems 
These  proposals  for  amendments  to  the 
Communications  Act  are  submitted  pursuant 
to    the    Commission's    determination,    an- 
nounced In  its  public  notice  of  February  15, 
1966,  that  it  would  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations  for  legislation   to   the   Con- 
gress: 

(a)  Clarification  and  confirmation  of  PCC 
Jiu-lsdictlon  over  CATV  systems  generally, 
along  with  such  specific  provisions  as  are 
deemed  appropriate. 

(b)  Prohibition  of  the  origination  of  pro- 
gram or  other  material  by  a  CATV  system 
with  such  limitations  or  exceptions,  if  any, 
as  are  deemed  appropriate. 

(c)  Consideration  of  whether,  to  what  ex- 
tent, and  under  what  circumstances  CATV 
systems  should  be  required  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  originating  broadcast  sta- 
tion for  the  retransmission  of  the  signal  by 
the  CATV  system. 

(d)  Consideration  of  whether  CATV  sys- 
tems should  or  should  not  be  deemed  public 
utilities.  In  this  connection.  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  consider  the  appropriate  relation- 
ship of  Federal  to  State-local  Jurisdiction  In 
the  CATV  field,  with  particular  reference  to 
initial  franchising,  rate  regulation,  and  ex- 
tension of  service. 

The  Commission  has  determined  that  It 
has  Jurisdiction  over  aU  CATV  systems,  and  it 
has  asserted  that  Jurisdiction  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  announced  regu- 
latory program.  However,  given  the  impor- 
tance of  CATV,  we  believe  it  highly  desirable 
that  Congress  amend  the  Communications 
Act  to  confirm  that  Jurisdiction  and  to  es- 
tablish such  basic  national  policy  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

The  proposed  new  subsection  S(h)  of  the 
Commxinicatlons  Act  broadly  defines  a  "com- 
mtinity  antenna  system"  to  include  any  fa- 
cility which  receives  broadcast  signals  >  over 
the  air  '  and  distributes  them  by  means  of 
wire  or  cable  to  subscribing  members  of  the 
public.  While  the  definition  is  all-incliislve, 
we  believe  It  is  unnecessary  to  Impose  regula- 
tions on  all  systems.  Therefore,  the  proposed 
new  section  331(a)(2)  would  empower  the 
Commission  to  exempt  from  regulation,  by 
general  rule,  systems,  which,  because  of  their 
size  or  nature,  need  not  be  encompassed 
within  the  regulatory  scheme.  For  example, 
the  Commission's  present  regulations  exempt 
systems  serving  fewer  than  60  subscribers 
or  which  serve  only  one  or  more  apartment 
houses  under  common  ownership,  control  or 
management.  (See,  for  example,  47  CFR 
21.710(a).) 

Of  prime  Importance  Is  the  proposed  new 
section  331(a)(1)  of  the  act,  which  would 
expressly  confer  upon  the  Commission,  In 
broad  and  comprehensive  terms,  authority 
to  regulate  community  antenna  systems  In 


'  Both  radio  and  television  signals  are  in- 
cluded. While  we  are  aware  of  no  commu- 
nity antenna  system  which  now  distributes 
only  radio  signals,  some  systems  do  distribute 
signals  from  both  radio  and  television  broad- 
cast stations. 

'This  would  Include  signals  received  di- 
rectly off  the  air  from  a  broadcast  station,  as 
well  as  those  broadcast  and  then  relayed  by 
means  of  a  microwave  relay  system. 


the  pubUc  Intereet.  This  autihorlty  Is  to  be 
exercised  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Commanlca- 
tions  Act,  particularly  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  broadcast  aervlcea  and  the 
provision  of  mtiltlple  reception  services. 
There  Is  thus  a  congressional  recognition  of 
the  public  service  rendered  by  the  broadcast 
and  CATV  industries  and  a  directive  to 
promote  the  orderly  growth  of  both  in- 
dustries. 

We  reconunend  the  broad  approach  along 
the  lines  of  proposed  section  3Sl(a)(l)  be- 
cause of  the  dynamic  and  relatively  new 
nature  of  the  CATV  field.  We  beUeve  that  it 
would  be  difficult  and  indeed  impracticable 
to  attempt  to  delineate  precisely  in  a  statute 
an  of  the  possible  areas  In  which  the  pubUc 
Interest  may  in  the  future  require  Commis- 
sion action.  Had  legislation  been  drawn  to 
deal  specifically  with  the  problems  posed  by 
CATV  In  the  fifties,  it  would  have  been  In- 
adequate as  to  such  present  problems  as 
those  raised  by  CATV  entry  Into  the  major 
markets. 

Today,  for  example,  because  there  Is  so 
Uttle  program  origination  or  alteration  or 
deletion  of  broadcast  signals  being  carried, 
there  would  appear  to  be  few.  If  any,  prob- 
lems concerning  the  carriage  over  CATV  sys- 
tems of  political  broadcasts  or  of  appropriate 
identification  announcements  with  respect  to 
sponsored  material.  Including  programs  In- 
volving controversial  Issues.  But  there  could 
be  future  problems  in  these  respects,  requir- 
ing regulation  along  the  lines  of  sections  3  IS 
or  317. 

The  broad  regulatory  approach  we  urge  Is 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Congress  for 
regulation  of  radio,  and  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  landmark  Supreme  Court  case 
construing  the  Communications  Act  Is 
equally  pertinent  to  the  dynamic  and  new 
field  of  CATV: 

"Congress  was  acting  In  a  field  of  regtila- 
tlon  which  was  both  new  and  dynamic  •  •  •. 
While  Congress  did  not  give  the  Commis- 
sion unfettered  discretion  to  regulate  all 
phases  of  the  radio  Industry,  It  did  not 
frustrate  the  purpose  for  which  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  was  brought  Into 
being  by  attempting  an  Itemised  catalog 
of  the  specific  manifestations  of  the  general 
problems  for  the  solution  of  which  It  was 
establishing  a  regulatory  agency.  That  would 
have  stereotyped  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission to  specific  details  In  regulating  a 
field  of  enterprise  the  dominant  character- 
istic of  which  was  the  rapid  pace  of  its  un- 
folding. And  so  Congress  did  what  experi- 
ence had  taught  it  in  slmUar  attempts  at 
regulation,  even  in  fields  far  less  fluid  and 
dynamic  than  radio.  The  essence  of  that 
experience  was  to  define  broad  areas  for 
regulation  and  to  establish  standards  for 
Judgment  adequately  related  In  their  applica- 
tion to  the  problems  to  be  solved."  (NBC  v. 
V.S.,  319  VS.  190,  218-219), 

There  is  one  area  which  we  beUeve  that 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider  specifically 
at  this  time,  rather  than  leaving  to  subse- 
quent regulatory  decision  under  the  pro- 
posed section  331(a)(1)  — ^namely,  whether 
community  antenna  systems  should  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  originat- 
ing brckadcast  station  before  retransmitting 
the  station's,  signal  over  the  system.  It  has 
been  urged  that  such  a  requirement  would 
obviate  the  need  for  much,  If  not  all,  of  the 
Commission's  present  regulations  In  this 
field. 

The  Commission  Is  not  now  in  a  position 
to  state  whether  a  so-called  section  325 (a) 
approach  would  be  effective  or  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  public  Interest.  The  mat- 
ter Is  one  of  such  a  nature  that  we  believe 
It  should  be  more  appropriately  considered 
by  the  Congress.  In  this  way,  there  could 
be  congressional  hearings  on  how  such  a  re- 
transmlsslon-oonsent  provision  would  func- 
tion OS  a  practical  matter,  whether  there 
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•hould  b«  apAcUl  provision*  for  Vm  OATV 
tytttfcoM  operating  In  a  amall  community,  and 
wbAtliar  and  to  what  extant  there  abould 
be  "gr«ndTatberlng"  of  exlatlng  sTttema. 
Tb»  statute  flnallj  eDActed  could  then  re- 
flect tbe  ooQgreaetonal  Judgment  on  thla 
Important  aepect. 

Ttoe  propoeed  new  eectloa  S81(b)  o*  ihe 
Communications  Act  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  pooBlble  program  origination  by  com- 
munity antenna  systems.  We  believe  It 
would  be  Inequitable  to  allow  unlimited 
program  origination,  since  this  would  permit 
cocnmunlty  antenna  systems  to  use  the  dis- 
tribution of  free  television  broadcast  signals 
as  a  base  for  engaging  In  pay-TV  opera- 
tions.* Moreover,  the  Commission,  and  In- 
deed the  Congress,  has  had  a  continuing  con- 
cern with  the  possible  Impact  of  subscrip- 
tion television  serrloe  on  the  free  television 
broadcast  service. 

The  Cooimlssion  currently  has  before  it  a 
petition  requesting  the  institution  of  rule- 
malLlng  proceedings  to  provide  for  subscrip- 
tion television  service  on  a  permanent  and 
carefully  regulated  basU  throughout  the 
country  utilizing  the  facilities  of  television 
broadcast  stations.  Because  of  tbe  foregoing 
considerations,  the  proposed  section  331(b) 
would  bar  any  general  pay-TV  operation  by 
a  community  antenna  system. 

While  convinced  that  community  antenna 
systems  should  not  be  permitted  unlimited 
program  origination,  we  are  not  recommend- 
ing that  Congress  Impose  a  complete  ban  on 
program  origination.  There  would  appear 
to  be  various  possible  exceptions  (e.g.,  the 
fairly  common  time  and  weathercastlng 
channels  on  CATV  systems:  see  also  par.  67 
of  our  "Notice  of  Inquiry"  and  "Notice  of 
Propoeed  Rulemaking,"  Docket  No.  18071.  1 
PCC  ad  453,  474-476).  The  scope  of  such 
possible  exceptions  to  the  ban  could  only  be 
determined  after  appropriate  proceedings. 
Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  matter,  we 
would  suggest  that  Congress,  upon  the  basis 
of  Its  hearings,  resolve  this  question  and  en- 
act specific   statutory  guidelines. 

Absent  such  congreeslonal  guidelines,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  Congress  fol- 
low tbe  approach  set  out  in  the  new  section 
331(b).  The  propoeed  section  331(b)  in  ad- 
dition to  barring  program  origination  by 
community  antenna  systems,  would  permit 
tbe  Commission  to  grant  exceptions  subject 
to  several  limitations.  An  express  finding 
would  have  to  be  made,  after  appropriate 
proceedings,  that  an  exception  would  serve 
the  public  interest;  It  could  be  granted  only 
by  general  rule;  and  no  additional  charge 
to  subscribers  would  be  permitted  under  any 
exception  granted. 

Finally,  the  Commission  believes  that  con- 
gressional consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  the  appropriate  relationship  of  Federal  to 
State-local  jurisdiction  over  conmiunity  an- 
tenna systems,  particularly  with  regard  to 
initial  franchising,  rate  regiilatlon.  and  re- 
lated matters.  The  Commission  generally 
has  not  proposed  to  exercise  any  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  these  matters.  (See  par.  33. 
"Notice  of  Inquiry"  and  "Notice  of  Propoeed 
Rulemaking,"  Docket  No.  15971,  1  PCC  ad 
453,  4M) .  Rather,  it  has  recognized  that 
many  local  governmental  bodies,  usually  in 
connection  with  the  grant  of  franchises,  have 
asserted  some  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
rates  charged  subscribers  and  similar  mat- 
ters.    At    least    three    States    (Connecticut, 


In  our  opinion,  the  public  Interest  will 
beet  be  protected  by  permitting  State  and 
local  regulation  to  continue  with  regard  to 
those  matters  not  reg\ilated  by  the  Commls- 
■loa.  We  are,  therefore,  recommending  leg- 
islation along  the  lines  of  the  prc^xised  sec- 
tion 331(c).  That  section  provides  that 
there  would  be  no  Federal  preemption  except 
to  the  extent  of  direct  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Communications  Act  or  reg- 
ulations enacted  by  the  Commission.  This 
would  permit  State  and  local  action,  but 
would  not  foreclose  Federal  action  to  carry 
out  the  purpoees  of  the  act  and  to  promote 
the  "public  Interest  In  the  larger  and  more 
effective  use  of  radio"  (sec.  303(g)),  where 
such  action  becomes  necessary. 

Adopted:   March  3.   1066. 

Attachments:  Dissenting  statement  of 
Commissioner  Robert  T.  Bartley.  Separate 
statement  of  Commissioner  Lee  Loevlnger. 

DusXNTiNa  STATuaarr  or  ^Commissionks 
Robert  T.  BAaTLXT 

I  believe  that  teUlng  the  public  it  cannot 
receive  broadcasts  It  wants  and  Is  willing 
to  pay  for  via  CATV  U  \msound  public 
policy. 

People  willing  to  pay  extra  should  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  In  broadcasU  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  receive  as  well  or  not 
at  all. 

Conditions  which  tbe  Commission  would 
Impose  on  CATV  as  to  carriage,  nondupllca- 
tlon.  and  procedural  impediments  to  devel- 
opment in  the  top  1(X)  markets  appear  to  be 
for  the  economic  protection  of  television  sta- 
tions. Experience  indicates  that  economic 
protection  begets  more  regulation. 

The  heart  of  concern  over  CATV  is  its  pos- 
sible evolution  into  pay  television.  Fear 
has  been  expressed  that  the  oonununity  an- 
tenna systems  will  be  built  and  made  viable 
by  using  free  broadcasts  from  television  sta- 
tions; then,  after  the  systems  have  acquired 
a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers,  they  oould 
afford  to  originate  their  own  programs,  and 
pay  television  would  result. 

Consideration  need  be  given  to  the  existing 
types  of  systems.  (1)  community  antenna 
systems  which  receive,  and  distribute  to  sub- 
scribers, transmissions  of  broadcast  stations. 
and  (3)  closed-circuit  systems  which  orig- 
inate their  own  special  programing  and  dis- 
tribute It  by  wire  or  cable  to  theaters,  busi- 
ness establishments,  or  homes  of  subscribers. 
I  believe  we  should  not  discourage  closed- 
circuit  systems  built  and  made  viable  by  dis- 
tributing their  own  programs. 

It  Is  the  mlxmg  of  the  two  types  of  systems 
which  would  g^lve  rise  to  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage.  It  would  be  Inequitable  to 
allow  program  origination  since  this  would 
permit  community  antenna  systems  to  use 
the  distribution  of  free  television  broadcast 
signals  as  a  base  for  engaging  in  pay  tele- 
vision operations. 

Accordingly,  at  the  present  time.  I  would 
recommend  the  following  legislation,  limited 
to  prohibiting  program  origination  by  com- 
munity antenna  systems : 

Section  3(hh)  [Definition]:  Community 
antenna  system  means  a  facility  which  re- 
ceives any  programs  transmitted  by  a  broad- 
cast station  and  distributes  such  programs 
by  wire  or  cable  to  customers  paying  for  the 
service. 

Section  331:  No  community  antenna  sys- 
tem  shall    distribute    programs   other   than 


upon.  It  is  my  (pinion  that  under  present 
statutes  the  Commission  does  not  have  the 
Jurisdiction  which  it  claims  over  CATVi. 
See  my  separate  opinion  at  4  RR2d  len] 
1713.  If  tbe  Commission  Is  to  act  in  thh 
field,  legislative  authorisation  la,  therefore, 
necessary. 

In  general  I  agree  with  the  views  expressed 
by  Commissioner  Bartley  in  his  dUsenting 
statement.  However,  those  views  are  more 
relevant  to  consideration  of  the  regulation 
that  may  be  promulgated  by  the  Commlwlon 
under  the  propoeed  legislation  than  to  the 
bill  now  proposed.  The  legislation  proposed 
Is  basloally  a  broad  authortaatlon  to  tbe 
FCC  to  act  In  this  field,  with  a  specific  dec- 
laration that  congressional  action  shall  not 
be  construed  as  Federal   preemption. 

It  would  be  desirable  for  Congress  to  es- 
tablish more  specific  standards  for  admin- 
istrative action  than  are  contained  In  tbe 
proposed  bill.  But  it  is  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress to  delegate  broad  authority  for  the 
Commission  to  act  under  whatever  stand- 
ards Congress  may  see  fit  to  establish. 

Accordingly  I  Join  In  recommending  thtt 
Congress  consider  the  proposed  bill  sub- 
mitted herewith  and  enact  legislation  in  such 
form  as  may  best  express  the  congressional 
view  of  the  proper  way  to  deaJ  with  the  prob- 
lems involving  FCC  Jurisdiction  to  regu- 
late CATV  systems,  the  operation  of  CATV 
systems,  the  relations  of  CATV  systems  to 
conventional  broadcasting  stations,  and  the 
relation  between  Federal  and  State  Jurltdic- 
tlon  in  tbU  field. 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  AU- 
THORIZE CERTAIN  DISPOSAI£ 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 
AND  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCK- 
PILE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  10 
bills  to  authorize  disposals  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters of  transmittal  requesting  Introduc- 
tion of  these  legislative  Items  and  ex- 
plaining their  purposes  be  printed  In  the 
Record  Immediately  following  the  listing 
of  the  bUls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ters of  transmittal  accompanying  the 
bills  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Stiuno- 
TON,  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  follows: 

S.  3010.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
alumlntim  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
3019  Is  as  follows: 

OzNCXAi.  Snvicxa  Administration. 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  22, 196f. 
Hon.  HuBCBT  H.  HuMPuarr, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DtAM  Mb.   Pxbhdxnt:    There  Is  forwarded 


that  CATV  systems  are  public  uUUtiee. 


— .     _  herewith  a  draft  bill  to  authorize  the  dl«- 

New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island)    have  held     those  received  from  transnUssions  by  broad-      poeal  of  aluminum  from  the  national  stocK- 

Thls  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  AdminUtrs- 
tion  for  1066. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  the  ais- 
poeal  of  approximately  830,000  short  tons  oc 
aluminum  from  the  national  stockpile  es- 
Ubllshed  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  Mid 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  {^_yf-^^ 
»a-88h).     Approximately  670.000  short  tow 


*  Specific  charges  to  subscribers  for  pro- 
grams originated  by  a  community  antenna 
system  could,  of  course,  be  barred,  but  it 
might  be  difficult  to  insure  that  monthly 
rates  charged  to  subscribers  were  not  being 
•et  at  a  level  which  would  take  Into  account 
programs  originated  by  the  system,  particu- 
larty  In  the  caee  of  a  new  system. 


cast  stations. 

Skpabatb  Statxmknt  or  Commusionkb  tmx 

LOKVlNCKa  RXOASOINO  PSOPOSKD  CATV  LCO- 
ISLATION 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  leg- 
islate on  the  subject  of  conununlty  antenna 
television  and  that  the  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
Ulation  submitted  herewith  by  the  FCC  is 
the  best  compromise  that  can  now  be  agreed 


of  this  quantity  are  In  excess  oC  the  present 
rtockpUe  objective. 

Disposal  of  the  remaining  quantity  cov- 
g^  by  the  bUl,  approximately  341.000  short 
l(,ns,  is  propoeed  because,  for  reasons  of 
duality  and  storage  location,  an  equal  quan. 
yty  of  aluminum  In  the  taventory  maln- 
;i^ned  under  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  3061-3166). 
Is  better  suited  for  retention  to  meet  stock- 
pile requirements.  In  this  connection  the 
Slgposal  authority  In  the  bill  Is  made  sub- 
ject specifically  to  the  limitalflon  that  the 
iggregate  quantity  of  aluminum  In  the  na- 
tional stockpUe  and  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Inventory  may  not  be  reduced,  through 
the  exercise  of  such  authority,  below  the 
present  alumlnvim  stockpile  objective  of 
460,000  tons. 

A  copy  of  the  disposal  plan,  wlhlch  provides 
additional  information  concerning  the  pro- 
poied  disposition.  Is  enclosed.  As  of  this 
dste,  Individual  salee  contracts  have  been 
executed  with  six  U.S.  primary  producers  of 
»Iumlnum  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of 
the  disposal  plan.  The  disposal  of  DPA 
aluminum  baa  been  commenced  under  the 
lutbority  of  tbe  Defense  Production  Act;  the 
(Usposal  of  aluminum  from  the  national 
rtockpUe  is.  of  course,  contingent  upon  legls- 
toUve  authorization  such  as  would  be  pro- 
Tided  by  tbe  propoeed  bill. 

OSA  reconamends  prompt  and  favorable 
oonslderatlon  of  this  draft  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  Would  not  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  additional  Federal 
funds.  ! 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  hae  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  tbe  submission  of 
this  legislative  proposal  to  the  Congress  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  Iti  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President.  I 
Sincerely  yours.  I 

Lawson  B.  KNJiiTT,  Jr., 

Administrator. 

8. 3020.  A  bill  to  authOTlze  lihe  disposal  of 
fused  crude  aluminum  oxide  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
3020  is  as  follows:  ] 

OSNEKAL   SxaVICES  ADMINlSt»ATION, 

Washington.  D.C,  January  19. 1966. 
Hon.  HoBXBT  H.  Hitmpkrkt, 
frttident  of  the  Senate, 
Wtshington,  D.C. 

Dka>  Mb.  PBEsmxNT:  Therel  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  fused  crude  aluminum  oxide  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
(tockiAle." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Service*  AdnUnlstra- 
ttoa  for  1966. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  the  dls- 
poeal  of  approximately  130,000  short  tons  of 
fused,  crude  aluminum  oxide  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (80  U.S.C.  08-e8b)  and  the  supplemental 
■tockpUe  established  pursuant  to  section 
l(H(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  as  amended 
C  U.8.C.  1704(b) ) .  The  Director  of  the  Of- 
1c«  of  Emergency  Planning  has  determined 
ttuit  this  quantity  is  excess  to  stockpile  needs. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  approval  by 
tte  Congress  of  the  proposed  disposition,  the 
bill  would  waive  the  procedural  requirements 
of  section  3  of  the  Stock  PiUng  Act,  50  U.S.C. 
•8b,  with  respect  to  publication  and  trans- 
mittal of  notice  and  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
rtod.  The  bill  would,  however,  preserve  the 
nibstantlve  reqtilrements  of  section  3  with 
fwpect  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
•gainst  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  proceesors,  and  consumers  against 
•voidable  disruption  of  their  itsual  markets. 


A  copy  of  the  disposal  plan,  which  provides 
additional  information  concerning  the  pro- 
posed disposition,  is  enclosed. 

GSA  recommends  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  draft  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  would  not  re- 
quire tbe  expendltxue  of  additional  Federal 
funds. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  the 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  and  that 
its  enactment  would  be  In  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott.  Jr., 

Administrator. 


8.  3031.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
bismuth  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
3021  is  as  follows: 

General  Sebvces  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  19, 1966. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphbxt, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRESmENT:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  bUmuth  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  tbe  supplemental  stockpile. 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  1066. 

The  propoeed  bill  would  authorize  tbe  dis- 
posal of  approximately  313,300  pounds  of 
bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has  determined 
that  this  quantity  Is  excess  to  stockpile 
needs. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  approval  by 
the  Congress  of  the  proposed  disposition,  the 
bill  would  waive  the  procedural  requirements 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  50  U.S.C.  98b, 
with  respect  to  publication  and  transmittal 
of  notice  and  the  6-month  waiting  period. 
The  bUl  would,  however,  preserve  the  sub- 
stantive requirements  of  section  3  with  re- 
spect to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

A  copy  of  the  disposal  plan,  which  provides 
additional  information  concerning  the  pro- 
poeed disposition.  Is  enclosed. 

GSA  recommends  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  draft  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  blU  would  not  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  additional  Federal 
funds. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  tbe  submission  of 
the  proposed  bill  to  the  Congress  and  that 
its  enactment  would  be  In  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr., 

Administrator. 


S.  3033.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  disposal 
of  metallurgical  grade  chromlte  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
3022  is  as  follows: 

General  Services  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.  February  3.  1966. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Presidknt:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  bill  to  authorize  tbe  dis- 
posal of  metallurgical  grade  chromlte  from 
the  national  stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 


This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  1066. 

The  propoeed  blU  would  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  approximately  3.3  million  short  dry 
tons  of  metallurgical  grade  chromlte  (chro- 
mlte ore  equivalent)  from  the  national  stock- 
pile established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  98-08h).  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile eetabllshed  pursuant  to  section  104(b) 
of  tbe  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1064.  as  amended  (7  UJ3.C. 
1 704  ( b ) ) .  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  determined  that  this 
quantity  is  excess  to  stockpile  needs. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  approval  by 
the  Congress  of  the  proposed  disposition,  the 
blU  would  waive  the  procedural  require- 
ments of  section  3  of  the  Stock  Piling  Act, 
50  U.S.C.  08b,  with  respect  to  pubUcatlon 
and  transmittal  of  notice  and  the  6-month 
waiting  period.  The  bill  would,  however, 
preserve  the  substantive  requirements  of 
section  3  with  respect  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and 
the  protection  of  producers,  processors,  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  usual  markets. 

A  copy  of  the  disposal  plan,  which  provides 
additional  Information  concerning  the  pro- 
posed disposition.  Is  enclosed. 

GSA  recommends  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  draft  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  blU  would  not  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  additional  Federal 
funds. 

Tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  tbe  submission  of 
the  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr., 

Administrator. 

S.  3033.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
Industrial  diamond  stones  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

The  letter  accompanjring  Senate  bill 
3023  is  as  follows: 

General  Services  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  19, 1966. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmsNT:  There  Is  fnrwarded 
herewith  a  draft  blU  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  Industrial  diamond  stones  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  tbe  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  1066. 

The  propKxed  bill  would  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  approximately  8.3  million  carats  of 
industrial  diamond  stones  from  the  national 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(60  U.S.C.  e8-98h)  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  section 
104(b)  of  the  AgrlcxUtural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1704(b)).  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has  determined 
that  this  quantity  la  excess  to  stockpile 
needs. 

In  addition  to  providing  tbe  approval  by 
tbe  Congress  of  the  proposed  disposition,  the 
bill  would  waive  the  procedural  requirements 
of  section  3  of  the  Stock  Piling  Act,  60 
U.S.C.  08b,  with  respect  to  publication  and 
transmittal  of  notice  and  the  6-month  wait- 
ing period.  The  bill  would,  however,  preserve 
the  substantive  requirements  of  section  3 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the  pro- 
tection of  producers,  proceaeors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
ustial  markets. 
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A  oopy  of  the  dlapoaal  plan,  wblch  pro- 
vldM  MMItKxud  Information  concerning  tb* 
propoaed  dl^KWlUon.  U  encIoe«<l. 

OSA  r«coinmen<la  prompt  and  tvtonMe 
consideration  of  thla  draft  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  would  not  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  addlUonal  Federal 
funds. 

ThB  Bureau  of  the  Btidget  haa  advised  that 
there  la  no  objection  to  the  aubmlaslon  of 
the  propoeed  legislation  to  the  Congreaa  and 
that  ita  enactment  would  be  Ln  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  Preatdent. 
Blnoarely  youra, 

IiAwaoM  B.  KifOTT,  Jr., 

Adminittrator. 

S.  3094.  A  biU  to  authorlM  the  dlapoaal  of 
acid  grade  fluorapar  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  blU 
3024  is  aa  follows: 

OnnBLAi.   BBiTicas   ABamrvnunoif, 

Wathlngton,  D.C.,  January  19, 1996. 
Hon.  RUBMBT  H.  HtncrRssT, 
PreaideiU  of  the  Senate, 
WaiMnfton,  D.O. 

DsAB  Bfa.  Pmsipkwt:  There  la  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  bill  to  authorize  the  dla- 
poaal at  acid  grade  fluorapar  from  the 
national  atockplle  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

This  pr(^>oaal  Is  a  part  of  the  leglalatlTe 
program  of  the  General  Servloea  Admlnla- 
tratlon  for  10«e. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorise  the  dla- 
poaal of  approximately  23e,r73  short  dry  tona 
of  aold  grade  fluorapar  from  the  national 
stockpile  aatabllahed  pursuant  to  the  Strate- 
gic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(SO  US.O.  Be-08h),  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  AaaUtance  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
(7  U.8,C.  1704(b)).  The  Director  of  the 
Olllce  of  Emergency  Planning  has  determined 
that  thla  quantity  ia  exoeaa  to  atockplle 
needa. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  approval  by 
the  Oongreas  of  the  propoeed  dlapoaltlon.  the 
bill  would  waive  the  procedural  requirements 
of  section  S  of  the  Stock  PUing  Act,  60  U.8.0. 
98b,  with  respect  to  publication  and  trans- 
mittal of  notice  and  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod. The  bill  would,  however,  preserve  the 
BUbatantlve  requirements  of  section  3  with 
nspect  to  the  protection  of  the  United  SUtea 
against  avoidable  loaa  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  oonaumers  against 
avoidable  dlaruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

A  copy  of  the  disposal  plan,  which  provides 
addltlanal  information  concerning  the  pro- 
poeed disposition,  is  enclosed. 

OSA  recommends  prompt  and  favorable 
oooslderation  of  thla  draft  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  would  not  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  additional  Federal 
funda. 

The  Bureau  of  the  B\Mlget  haa  advlaed  that 
there  la  no  objection  to  the  aubmlaalon  of 
the  propoeed  legislation  to  the  Congreaa  and 
that  Ita  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  Prealdant. 
Slnoerely  youra, 

LawaoM  B.  Kaon,  Jr., 

^Idminijtrafor. 

8:  aoas.  a  blU  to  authorise  the  disposal  of 
muscovlte  mica  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

The  letter  tuxompanylng  Senate  bUl 
302515  as  folUms: 

Oaifnux.  Snvioai  ADMrnananoir. 
WatKington,  DC,  Janumm  19,  1994. 
Hon.  Wii—i  K.  HxncPKasT. 
FraaMent  o/  the  SenmU, 
Waehtmfton.  D.O. 

Dasa  UM.  Pvmamm:  Thar*  Is  (ormrded 
herewith  a  draft  bill  to  autborlae  the  dl»- 


posal  of  muscovlte  mloa  from  the  n»tii%f)>i 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  leglsUttv* 
program  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  IBM. 

The  ptt^Msed  bill  would  authorise  the  dla- 
poaal of  approximately  0,773,000  pounda  of 
muscovlte  block  mica,  approximately  628.000 
pounds  of  muscovlte  film  mica,  and  approxi- 
mately 39.608,000  poimds  of  muscovlte  mica 
spliUings  from  the  national  stockpile  aatab- 
llahed piirsuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (SO  U.S.C.  08-08h). 
and  the  supplemental  atockplle  established 
pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.8.C.  1704(b) ).  The 
Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Elmergency  Planning 
haa  determined  that  these  quantltlea  are 
exceea  to  atockplle  needs. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  approval  by 
the  Congreaa  of  the  propoeed  dlsposlUon,  the 
bill  would  waive  the  procedural  requirements 
of  section  3  of  the  Stock  Piling  Act,  60  tJ.S.C. 
B8b,  with  reapect  to  publication  and  trans- 
mittal of  notice  and  the  6-month  waiUng 
period.  The  bill  would,  however,  preserve 
the  substantive  requirements  of  section  8 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loas  and  the  protec- 
tion of  producers,  proceaeora,  and  oonaumers 
agalnat  avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual 
markets. 

A  copy  of  the  disposal  plan,  which  provides 
additional  information  concerning  the  pro- 
posed disposition,  is  enclosed. 

OSA  recommends  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  draft  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  would  not  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  additional  Federal 
funds. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submlaalon  of 
the  propoeed  legislation  to  the  Congress  and 
that  ita  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President 
Sincerely  youra, 

liAwaoM  B.  Kmott.  Jr., 

AiminUtrator. 

B.  3038.  A  bill  to  autborlBe  the  dlq>oaal  of 
phlogoplte  mica  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
3026  18  as  follows: 

GxNsaAi.  Sxsvicxs  ADicunvnunoir, 
WaMhington,  DX).,  January  19, 1969. 
Hon.  HuBEST  H.  Hxtisphxxt, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

DxAs  Ms.  Paxsmurr:  There  la  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  bill  to  authorize  the  dls- 
p>osal  of  phlogoplte  mica  from  the  national 
atockpUe  and  the  aupplemental  atockplle. 

ThU  propoaal  la  a  part  of  the  leglaUUva 
program  of  the  General  Servicea  Admlnlatra- 
Uon  for  1986. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  the  dla- 
poaal of  approximately  3,765,000  pounds  of 
phlogoplte  mica  splittings  and  approximately 
306,640  pounds  of  phlogoplte  block  mica  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terial Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C.  98-98h) 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (7  UB.C.  1704(b) ).  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Bmergency  Planning 
haa  determined  that  these  quantities  are  ex- 
ceaa  to  stockpile  needa. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  approval  by 
the  Congreaa  of  the  propoeed  dlapoeition, 
the  bill  would  waive  the  procedural  require- 
menta  of  section  3  of  the  Stock  Piling  Act, 
60  UJ3.C.  98b,  with  reapect  to  publication  and 
tnosmlttal  of  notice  and  the  e-mbnth  wait- 
ing period.  The  bUl  would,  however,  preaerve 
the  substantive  requirements  of  section  S 
with  reapect  to  the  protection  of  the  United 


Statea  against  avoidable  loaa  and  the  protee> 
tion  of  producers,  proceaeora,  and  consumers 
against  avoidable  dlaruption  of  their  usual 
markets. 

A  copy  of  the  disposal  plan,  which  providst 
additional  Information  concerning  the  pro- 
posed disposition,  is  enclosed. 

OSA  reoonunenda  prompt  and  favorabl* 
consideration  of  this  draft  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  bUl  would  not  re- 
qiUre  the  expenditure  of  addlUonal  Federal 
funda. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  haa  advlaed  that 
there  is  no  obJecUon  to  the  submission  of 
the  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  In  accord  wiUi 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  youra, 

IiswsOM  B.  Knott,  Jr. 

Administrator. 

8.  3037.  A  bUl  to  authorlM  the  disposal  of 
molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
3027  is  as  foUows: 

OXMEKAL  SXSVICKS  AOMIHI8TKATION, 

Waahinffton,  DC,  January  19,  IMt 
Hon.  HxJBxrr  H.  HiTMPHarr, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.O. 

DxAa  Mr.  PassmcifT:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  bill  to  authorise  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

Thla  proposal  la  a  part  of  the  leglsUtlTe 
program  of  the  General  Servicea  AdminUtn- 
tlon  for  1988. 

The  proposed  bUl  would  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  approximately  1,034.300  pounds  of 
molybdenimi  from  the  "«t«nnftl  stockpile. 
The  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning has  determined  that  thla  quantity  ii 
excess  to  stockpile  needs. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  approval  by 
the  Congress  of  the  proposed  disposition,  the 
bill  would  waive  the  procedural  requirements 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act,  60  U.S.C.  98b,  with 
reapect  to  publication  and  transmittal  of  no- 
tice and  the  6-month  waiting  period.  The 
bill  would,  however,  preaerve  the  substantive 
requirements  of  section  3  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loaa  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, prooeaaora,  and  oonaumers  against 
avoidable  dlaruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

A  copy  of  the  dispKiaal  plan,  which  provides 
additioiial  Information  concerning  the  pro- 
poeed dlspoalUon,  la  enclosed. 

OSA  reoommenda  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  draft  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  would  not  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  additional  Federal 
funds. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  haa  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
the  proposed  bill  to  the  Congress  and  that  iu 
enactment  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Slnoerely  youra, 

LswsoN  B.  Kkott,  Jt'.. 

Administrator. 

8.  3038.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
crude  silicon  carbide  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  aupplemental  atockplle. 

The  letter  accompatiying  Senate  bill 
3028  is  as  follows: 

OsHxaAi.  SxavicxB  AsMnnsraATioir, 
Washington,  DX7..  January  19, 1969. 
Hon.  HuBKBT  H.  HuxpHaxT. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DX:. 

Dksb  ICk.  PasamMiT:  Tliere  la  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  biU  "To  authorise  the  dis- 
posal of  crude  allicon  carbide  from  the  na- 
tional atockplle  and  the  aopplemental  atock- 
plle." 


Tbls  propoaal  la  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Servlce<  Admlnlstra- 
tton  for  1966. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  the  dla- 
poesl  of  approximately  166,600  short  tona  of 
crude  silicon  carbide  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
Xiit  determined  that  this  quantity  is  excess 
to  stockpile  needs. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  approval  by 
the  (Congress  of  the  propoeed  dlqwsition,  the 
bill  would  waive  the  procedural  requirements 
o(  section  3  of  the  Stock  Piling  Act.  60  VS.C. 
geb,  with  respect  to  publication  and  trans- 
mittal ot  notice  and  the  8-manth  waiting 
period.  The  bill  woiild,  however,  preaerve 
(be  substantive  requirements  of  section  3 
alth  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loas  and  the  protec- 
tion of  producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
tgsinst  avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual 
markets.  ; 

A  copy  of  the  disposal  plan,  w>bich  provides 
iddltional  information  concerning  the  pro- 
posed dispoeltlon.  Is  encloaed. 

OSA  reconunends  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  draft  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  would  not  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  additional  Federal 
lunds. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
the  propoeed  legislation  to  the  Congress  and 
that  Its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Kijprr,  Jr., 

AdhxinistratOT. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTT- 
OATE  THE  OFFICE  OF  BCONOMIC 
OPPORTUNTTY  AND  THE  SO- 
CALLED  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  to  create  a  Joint  com- 
mittee for  the  investigation  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  so- 
called  antipoverty  program. 

So  much  has  been  said,  so  much  has 
been  written,  so  many  reports  have  been 
compiled  that  it  was  felt  thl4  step  to  be  a 
desirable  imdertaking. 

"Hierefore,  to  that  end,  it  .suggests  the 
creating  of  such  a  Joint  committee.;  I 
a«k  unanimous  consent  that  this  "be 
•flowed  to  lie  on  the  desk  for  the  next 
(calendar  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
Mid  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  £is  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  concurrent  resolution  KB.  Con.  Res. 
18)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ubor  and  Public  Welfare,  a£  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  78 

^solved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
Tttentatives  concurring.  That  there  is  hereby 
••Ubllshed  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Bco- 
noBilc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (hereinafter 
ferred  to  as  the  committee)  to  be  comi>osed 
of  »lx  Members  of  the  Senate  (not  more  than 
••"ee  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 
Jortty  party)  to  be  a|^>olnted  by  the  Presi- 
»«t  of  the  Senate,  and  six  Members  of  the 
*><>»•  of  Repreeentatives  (not  more  than 
*™*«  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
"the  House  of  Repreaentatlv»».  The  cwn- 
BJttee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
**'"»*n  ^rom  among  ita  members.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  co»imilttee  ahaU 


conatitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the  trana- 
actlon  of  business,  except  that  the  conmiittee 
may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  c<xnmlttee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  investigation  of  the 
administration  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

(b)  On  or  before  August  1,  1988,  the  com- 
mittee shall  submit  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Hotise  a  report  of  Its  study  and  Investigation 
together  with  its  recommendations  for  any 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  for  1964  or  any  other  action  which  it  con- 
siders to  be  necessary  or  desirable.  Thirty 
days  after  making  such  report  the  commit- 
tee shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  to  re- 
quire by  Bubpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  dociunents,  to  administer 
such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures,  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  conunittee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  cler- 
ical and  stenographic  assistants  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  advisable. 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  committee 
may  (1)  utilize  the  servicea.  Information,  and 
facilities  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
any  department  or  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  (3)  employ 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise  the 
services  of  such  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency  as  it  deems  advisable. 
With  the  consent  of  any  other  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  the  committee  may  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities and  the  services  of  the  staff  of  such 
other  committee  or  subcommittee  whenever 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  provided 
for  herein  determines  that  such  action  is 
necessary  and  approfM'iate. 

(d)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  com- 
mittee over  the  slgnatiue  of  the  chairman  or 
any  other  member  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chtdrman  or  member.  The  chalrnvan 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

(e)  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $400,000.00  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 


LEGISLATIVE  REAPPORTIONMENT— 
AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  8,  last  year,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  ordered  reported  the 
Joint  resolution  on  legislative  reappor- 
tionment. The  intervening  time  was 
provided  for  preparation  and  filing  of 
minority  reports.  They  have  all  been 
filed. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  the  com- 
mittee then  took  further  action  to  send 
all  of  these  reports  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
authorized  to  file  individual  views  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  reapportionment 
amendment. 

All  this  has  been  fully  agreed  to  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961.  AS  AMENDED— 
AMENDMENT 

AMxmuxsr  no.  49T 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (HH. 
12169)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT     TO     THE     VIETNAM 
SUPPLEMENTARY  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

AMCNbMKNT  NO.  498 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  the  Senate  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  a  supplemental  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  for  Vietnam.  A 
number  of  us  in  the  Senate  voted  for 
that  measure  only  after  making  It  clear 
that  we  were  opposed  to  many  of  the 
policies  that  our  Government  has  fol- 
lowed in  recent  years  which  have  in- 
volved us  so  deeply  In  the  Vietnamese 
war.  As  I  said  on  Tuesday  before  the 
vote  on  the  military  authorization  bill: 

My  vote  reflects  my  conviction  that  we 
must  protect  men  we  have  sent  into  battle 
no  matter  how  we  might  question  the  policy 
that  sent  them  to  that  battlefield. 

I  did  consider  Joining  with  a  number 
of  like-minded  Senators  in  offering  an 
amendment  that  would  make  it  clear  that 
the  vote  for  military  equipment  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  an  endorsement  of 
past  policy  or  future  policy  in  the  Viet- 
namese hostilities  but  simply  an  effort 
to  protect  our  soldiers.  I  was  persuaded 
not  to  offer  such  a  resolution  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell],  who  presented  the  bill  on  the 
floor,  stated  imequivocally  that  the  bill 
"could  not  properly  be  considered  as 
determining  foreign  policy,  as  ratifying 
decisions  made  in  the  past,  or  as  endors- 
ing new  commitments." 

The  Senator  frcHn  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] further  said: 

Under  the  division  of  legislative  labor  that 
Congress  has  prescribed  for  itself,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  are 
the  instrumentalities  specializing  In  foreign 
relations.  Accordingly,  I  think  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  emphasize  that  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate for  this — Armed  Servicea  Conunit- 
tee— authorization  to  be  tised  as  a  poll  of 
congressional  opinion  on  whether  our  foreign 
policy  la  sound. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  t^ese  con- 
siderations, I  decided  that  the  appro- 
priate place  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
legislation  affecting  our  Vietnam  involve- 
ment would  be  on  the  assistance  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  have 
drafted  an  amendment  which  I  think 
makes  clear  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  vote  to  sustain  our  men  and  our 
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Mulstanoe  procrams  In  Vietnam  do  not 
neoMMtUy  indicate  by  auch  votes  tbat 
they  approve  of  the  poUdea  that  have 
involved  us  in  hostilities  In  southeast 
Asia.  I  believe  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Senators  have  errave  misgivings 
about  past  decisions  with  reference  to 
Vietnam  and  that  such  Senators  are 
deeply  oonoemed  less  this  limited  war 
take  on  dangerously  oilarged  pro- 
portionB. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  most  urgent 
task  in  the  UJS.  foreign  policy  field  today 
is  to  find  an  honorable  way  for  ending 
the  war  in  Vietnam  on  terms  and  Improv- 
ing relations  between  our  coimtry  and 
the  people  of  Asia  in  general.  I  believe 
that  is  the  goal  of  our  Presldoit  and  that 
he  is  courageously  resisting  pressures 
from  those  who  would  push  our  forces 
into  a  major  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  toward  that  end,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing 
additional  economic  assistance  for  Viet- 
nam. HJl.  12189.  and  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  498)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
amendment  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  th«  end  o<  the  bUl  add  th«  foUowtng 
ncwMCtlon: 

"Sac.  4.  (ft)  The  CongreM  hereby  decUrea 
thftt  Ita  action  In  authorlalng  the  additional 
aaalatance  for  Vietnam  provided  by  this 
Act— 

"(1)  shall  not  be  conetrued  aa  a  ratifica- 
tion of  any  policy  decision  heretofore  made 
with  reapeot  to  boetilltlea  in  Vietnam,  or 
aa  an  endoraecnent  of  any  future  commit- 
ment with  reapect  to  auch  hoetllltlea;  and 

"(3)  la  taken  with  the  hope  that  auch 
additional  aaalatance  will  contribute  to  an 
•any  ceaaatlon.  rather  than  a  widening,  of 
auch  hoatnitlea. 

"(b)  Recognising  the  desire  of  the  Pred- 
dent  to  nmlt  the  scope  of  hoetllitlee  and  to 
reach  an  honorable  aettlement  of  the  con- 
flict and  cognizant  of  the  desirability  of  Im- 
proTed  relatione  between  the  people  of  the 
United  Statea  and  the  people  of  Aala.  It  la 
the  sense  of  the  Congreea  that  United  Statea 
foreign  policy  In  Asia  should  seek  to  mini- 
mise the  risks  of  military  involTement  and 
to  promote  orderly  economic  and  aodal  de- 
velopment." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS.  JOINT  RESOLUTION.  AND 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  at 
Its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
TTDnrosl  be  added  as  a  coQKmsor  of  the 
bill  (8.  3987)  to  inovlde  a  program  of 
ptrihitlon  control  and  abatement  in  ae- 
toctad  river  iMstns  at  the  United  States 


through  comprehoulve  planning  and 
flnanrlal  assistance,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  and  tor  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though yesterday  was  the  last  day  set 
aside  for  cosponsors  for  the  special 
school  milk  bill.  S.  2921, 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska]  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

lii.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2962,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  Redwood  National  Park 
Introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  completely  In  favor  of  this  bill.  I 
have  submitted  an  amendment.  No.  487. 
to  enlarge  the  park,  but  I  want  to  applaud 
and  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  for  introducing  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  a  bill  supported  by 
President  Johnson  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

I  would  rather  have  half  a  loaf  than 
nothing  at  all.  If  my  amendment  falls, 
I  intend  to  support  the  bill  Introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  California. 

When  the  matter  comes  up  for  discus- 
sion in  the  committee,  the  Senator  and 
I  both  being  on  the  committee,  we  will 
try  to  work  out  some  reasonable  settle- 
ment, but  I  wanted  to  indicate  my  ap- 
proval of  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  In  sending  the  bill  to  Con- 
gress and  the  action  of  the  Senator  from 
California  in  Introducing  the  bill.  I 
would  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  it, 
reserving  the  right  to  call  my  amend- 
ment up. 

On  February  28,  1966,  the  Washington 
Post  published  an  excellent  editorial  per- 
taining to  the  proposed  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  northern  California.  The 
editorial  questions  the  adequacy  of  S. 
2962  and  points  out  the  park  value  of 
the  Redwood  Creek  area  which  would  be 
incorporated  within  the  proposed  Red- 
wood National  Park  under  amendment 
No.  487  to  S.  2962.  I  introduced  amend- 
ment No.  487  on  February  23.  along  with 
15  co^wnsors.  The  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  are  listed  on  page  3823  of 
the  February  23,  1966,  Congressional 
Record  and  iu>w  have  been  augmented 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bakt- 
LETTl.  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williaks]. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  RscoaD  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  and  also  the  Feb- 
ruary 26  letter  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  William  F.  Ragan.  counsel  for  the 
Stlmaon  Lumber  Co.,  which  operates  in 
the  area  which  would  be  included  In  the 
Redwood  National  Park  under  the  pro- 
poaad8.2Ma. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  la 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Waahlngton  (D.O.)  Poet,  Feb  38 

19«6] 

LoaiMo  THX  Rkdwoods 

The  enthualaam  generated  liy  Preaideot 
Johnson's  forthright  endoraement  of  a  Bed. 
wood  National  Park  In  northern  Callfonii4 
Is  dampened  by  ezamlnjktlon  of  the  detalU 
of  his  proposal.  Critics  offer  two  ms]or 
complainu.  Many  conaervatlonlsta,  includ- 
ing  David  Brewer,  executive  director  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  think  that  the  proposed  pork 
la  located  In  the  wrong  place.  The  other 
widespread  complaint  is  that  It  would  not  b« 
big  enough  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing a  reasonable  pwtlon  of  the  vlr^n  red- 
woods endangered  by  the  l\imbermen's  asm. 

What  the  President  haa  recommended  ti 
a  linking  together  of  the  Jededlah  Smith 
and  Del  Norte  State  Parks  near  Crescent 
City,  with  a  subatantlal  expansion  of  the 
are*  to  Include  the  UOl  Creek  watershed. 
The  park  would  alao  take  In  an  attractiTt 
coastal  atrip  running  as  far  south  as  the 
Klamath  Rlyer.  Ita  total  area  would  be 
about  43.000  acrea,  Including  some  13,000 
acres  In  the  existing  State  parks.  Much  of 
the  new  land  to  be  added  Is  no  longer  cov- 
ered with  virgin  redwoods. 

Under  the  plan  originally  favored  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  many  oonserrs- 
tlon  groups,  part  of  this  area  would  hsT« 
been  saved  under  a  grants-in-aid  system. 
The  Redwood  National  Park  would  have  l)een 
located  about  25  miles  farther  south  by  link- 
ing the  existing  Prairie  Creek  State  Park  to  a 
superb  area  of  virgin  growth  on  the  Redwood 
Creek  watershed.  Within  this  53,600-acre 
area  are  the  tallest,  second  tallest,  and  sixth 
tallest  trees  in  the  world. 

Acceptance  of  the  original  i^an  would  give 
the  country  two  magnificent  redwood  parks 
with  the  poaeibllity  of  a  scenic  linkage  along 
the  ocean  front.  It  would  also  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  saving  a  much  larger  number  of 
the  Incomparable  sequoia  tempervirent,  some 
of  which  are  3,300  years  old.  The  admin- 
istration plan  makes  one  concession  to  the 
experts'  preference  for  the  Redwood  Creek 
area.  About  1,400  acres  would  be  acquired 
so  as  to  save  the  tallest  trees,  and  this  would 
become  a  separate  unit  of  the  national  park. 

Herein  lies  the  chief  dlaapp<dntment.  Un- 
der the  original  proposal  the  tall-trees  sec- 
tion and  the  charming  valley  of  Redwood 
Creek  would  be  the  center  of  a  national  park 
ranking  with  the  flneet  In  the  world.  If 
only  1,400  acrea  of  this  wonderland  are  pre- 
served. It  win  be  but  a  token  of  a  heritage 
tbat  has  been  lost. 

Kspeclally  Ironical  la  the  fact  that  the 
very  magnificence  of  this  area  may  spell  lU 
doom.  Land  prices  In  the  redwood  country 
Ckre  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the  board  feet 
of  standing  timber  per  acre.  The  larger  the 
trees,  the  larger  the  potential  harvest.  So 
aome  of  thla  land  haa  been  selling  for  more 
than  96,000  per  acre.  Conservation  of  40.000 
acres  at  that  price  would  mean  an  outlay 
of  $aoo  million.  Undoubtedly  thU  U  one 
reason  why  the  administration  turned  to  the 
UUl  Creek  watershed  where  the  land  u 
aomewhat  leaa  expensive. 

But  can  tha  country  afford  to  let  thli 
unique  and  Irr^laceable  recreation  area  be 
mutilated  becauaa  the  coat  U  high?  If  the 
Prealdenfa  plan  U  to  be  carried  out.  the 
leaat  that  can  be  done.  In  our  view,  la  to 
expand  the  proposed  tall-tree  encUve  Into 
a  park  of  managaatala  aise.  Congress  needs 
to  consider  not  only  the  ooat  of  this  rescue 
operation  but  alao  the  greater  coat  of  not 
dotng  It. 
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Racam  Iff  Masok, 
Washingrton,  D.C.,  February  26, 1968. 

We  are  writing  thla  letter  to  you  aa  coun- 
sel for  the  Stlmaon  Lumber  Co.,  ownera  of 
the  Miller  Lumber  Co.  locate  In  Del  Norte 
County,  CaUf. 

It  Is  the  purpoae  of  thla  letter  to  requeet. 
for  the  reasona  set  forth  tajelow,  that  you 
withhold  your  support  of  S.  M63,  a  proposal 
(or  the  establishment  of  a  I  Redwood  Park 
in  northern  California,  until ,  the  matter  has 
been  fully  aired. 

The  Redwood  Park,  as  proposed  by  the 
adnalnlstratlon,  would  be  located  in  Del  Norte 
County  and  would  destroy  the  single  indus- 
try In  the  county,  namely  the  Iiunber  in- 
dustry. We  ask  you  merely  at  this  time  to 
withhold  your  support  of  lihe  administra- 
tion's proposal  until  the  facts  have  been 
fully  considered.  We  sincerely  feel  that  the 
hearings  and  other  discloeurteB  will  Indicate 
to  you  that  the  location  of  this  perk  In  Del 
Norte  Cotmty  would  be  a  aerlous  mistake. 
We  feel  this  way  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Del  Norte  County  Is  already  a  depressed 
irea  with  a  4.6-peroent  unemployment  ratio. 
It  >s  accepted  that  the  establishment  of  the 
park  win  Increase  this  unemployment  ratio 
to  over  1 1  percent. 

2.  There  are  already  two  i$tate  parks  In 
the  county  which  are  now  Ibdlcatlng  a  de- 
cline in  visitors.  , 

3.  The  establishment  of  tpe  park  cannot 
displace  the  economic  chaos  that  will  be 
caused  by  the  destruction  of:  the  sole  Indus- 
try In  the  area.  [ 

4.  UntU  November  22,  IBfi,  and  for  the 
previous  3  to  4  years  the  administration  and 
the  Department  of  Interior  considered  Del 
Norte  County  to  be  an  tuideslrable  location 
for  the  park  and  preferred  the  park  to  be 
in  that  area  presently  considered  In  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Metcalf  as  amend- 
ment No.  487  to  S.  2962,  wbidh  area  is  within 
reasonable  distance  to  the  population  cen- 
ters of  the  State  of  California,  an  area  inci- 
dentally which  must  be  passed  through  In 
order  to  reach  Del  Norte  County. 

Without  any  logical  reastm  disclosed  to 
date,  on  November  22,  1965,  the  Department 
of  Interior  reversed  itself  and  decided  the 
park  should  be  located  In:  the  Del  Norte 
County  area.  j 

6.  The  administration's  ptU  was  Intro- 
duced on  February  23,  1966.  Vet,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  In  December  1965  hired 
Arthur  D.  Little  &  Co.  to  do  a  study  as  to 
the  economic  plausibility  and  feasibility  of 
esubllshlng  a  park  In  Del  Norte  County. 
The  study  Is  not  scheduled  for  completion 
until  the  end  of  March  1996.  It  la  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  administration  would  In- 
troduce the  bill  before  they  had  the  results 
of  a  study  fca-  which  they  are  paying  and 
which  we  fully  expect  to  b«  negative. 

8.  Aa  was  noted  by  Senator  Mztcalt,  vir- 
tually all  Interested  groups,  rimning  from 
the  Sierra  Club  to  the  lumbermen's  indus- 
try groups  do  not  favor  the  park  In  Del 
Norte  County. 

7.  The  administration  htm  Indicated  the 
park  In  Del  Norte  County  would  cost  approx- 
imately (45  to  SSS  milUon.  An  evaluaUon 
by  outside  objective  sources  for  the  privately 
owned  land  alone  has  been  placed  between 
♦70  and  $100  mlUlon. 

8.  It  is  beyond  understeiqdlng  why  the 
•dmlnlstratlon  would  pick  admittedly  the 
moat  undesirable  site  for  the  park  at  a  cost 
ol  what  must  exceed  over  $1D0  mllUon  when. 
In  the  very  same  budget,  the  funds  for  milk 
for  schoolchildren  have  been  cut  by  *79  mil- 
lion, the  entire  defense  educational  pro- 
gram haa  been  deleted,  and  the  assistance 
to  impacted  areas  has  been  cut  by  60  percent. 

Por  these  reasons  we  moet  respectfully  re- 
quest that  untn  the  matter  is  fully  aired  In 
hearings  and  otherwise,  yo^i  withhold  your 
nnal  determination  on  the  ladmlnlstratlon's 
propoaai. 


Per  your  Information,  enclosed  herewith 
la  a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Tlmea  of  February  34,  1966,  which  aubatan- 
tlatea  what  has  been  atated  above. 
Very  truly  yours, 

RacAN  &  Mabow, 
WnxiAM  F.  Racan. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  Hicken- 
LooPER,  and  Scott  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  130)  to 
establish  May  8-14.  1966,  as  National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  amendment  No.  487  to  Senate 
bill  2962  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wiluams]  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Yoi*  City.  The  hearing  will  be  held  In 
room  4221,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
at  10  ajn.  on  Tuesday,  liiarch  8. 

The  second  hearing  in  this  series  will 
be  with  Prof.  John  K.  Fairbank.  professor 
of  history  and  director  of  the  East  Asian 
Research  Center  at  Harvard  University. 
This  hearing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  March  10,  in  room  4221. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS    OP 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  February  10,  1966: 

8. 2921.  A  bin  to  provide  a  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children:  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Babtlett,  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Booos, 
Mr.  BarwarER,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Btrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Cariaon,  Mr.  Chubch,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Coopes,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Cttbtis, 
Mr.  DoMiNZCK,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Eastlamd, 
Mr.  FoNG,  tSr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hast,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Inocte,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kxnnedt 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kenneot  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
McCabtht,  Mr.  McOex,  Mr.  McInttbe,  Mr. 
Metcalt,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Monoale,  Mr.  Mon- 
bonet,  Mr.  MoNTOTA,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Mumrr,  Mr.  Muspht,  Mr  Nelson,  Mrs. 
Neubbrcer,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pboxttt,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Rnssxix  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  ScoTT,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Smathebs,  Mr. 
Spabkman,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Talmadob, 
Mr.  Thcbmond,  Mr.  Toweb,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 
Authority  of  February  23,  1966: 
S.  2963.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  In 
the  State  of  California,  to  provide  economic 
assistance  to  local  governmental  bodies  af- 
fected thereby,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr. 
Andebson,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
jAvns,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Scott. 


HEARINGS  ON  CHINA  POLICY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  begin  hearings  on 
UJS.  policy  with  respect  to  mainland 
China.  The  hearings  will  be  open  and 
are  expected  to  continue  for  several 
weeks. 

The  first  witness  will  be  Prof.  Doak 
Bamett,  professor  of  government  and 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  East  Asian 
Institute   at  Columbia  University.  New 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
ATLANTIC  UNION  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  subcommittee  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  March  23  and  24 
on  related  Atlantic  Union  resolutions.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press  re- 
lease of  this  announcement  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectitm,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 


U.S. 


Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 


Senator  Frank  Church,  Democrat,  of 
Idaho,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organization  Affairs,  today 
announced  plans  to  hold  public  hearings  on 
related  Atlantic  Union  resolutions  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
on  March  23  and  24, 1966. 

These  resolutions  are  Senate  Resolution 
128,  introduced  by  Senator  Church  (for  him- 
self and  Senators  Carlson,  Case,  Clabk. 
CooPEB,  DoDD,  and  McCabtht  ) ,  which  would 
establish  a  Commission  for  a  Stronger  At- 
lantic Union;  and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64,  Introduced  by  Senator  McCarthy 
(for  himself  and  Senators  Cablson,  Metcalf, 
Babtlett,  Bass,  Dodd,  Fannin,  Pong,  Gbuen- 
ING,  Habtke,  Inoute,  jAvrrs,  Lausche,  Moss, 
Pbouty,  Pell,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey ) , 
which  would  establish  an  Atlantic  Union 
delegation. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  In  addition 
to  Senat(M-  Church  are  Senators  Clabx,  Carl- 
son, Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Case. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  on  these  res- 
olutions are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  Conrmilttee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Kuhl,  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  even 
while  our  attention  of  recent  days  has 
been  focused  very  much  on  the  situation 
across  the  Pacific,  witnesses  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have 
reminded  us  of  the  importance  of  Europe 
and  of  the  need  to  reexamine  our  com- 
mitments there.  With  the  approaching 
opportunity  in  1966  for  members  to  de- 
nounce the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  it  is 
Important  that  the  concept  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Atlantic  community  be 
studied  at  the  highest  level. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  hearings  which 
I  have  just  announced  will  bring  forth 
the  Ijest  testimony  possible  on  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  Atlantic  community. 


WAR  ON  HUNGER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Herschel  Newsom,  master  of  the  National 
Grange  and  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Agricultural  Produc- 
ers, made  a  statement  this  morning  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
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VorfistiT  on  the  problems  of  world  hun- 
ger and  appropriate  U.S.  response. 

Since  Mr.  Newsom  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  respected  agricultural  spokes- 
men, I  uk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Food  fob  Pbxsdok 
(By  Herachel  D.  Newaom,  maatcr  of  the 
National  Orange,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducers, before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Ifar.  4.  18M) 

It  la  a  privilege  to  appear  before  this  dla- 
tlngulahed  committee  aa  master  of  the  Na- 
tional Orange  and  as  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducers. 

Both  of  these  Important  organisations  have 
a  record  of  concern  for  the  dereloptng  pro- 
grama  In  the  field  of  world  food  needs,  in- 
ternational trade,  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

I  will  Indicate  at  the  proper  time  in  my 
testimony  where  and  how  the  program  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducers relates  to  the  legislation  before  this 
comntlttee. 

We  live  today  In  a  world  of  strange  and 
baffling  paradoses.  We  know  more  about 
how  to  produce  and  prepare  high-quality 
food  for  maximum  nutritional  value  than 
at  any  time  in  history;  yet  we  have  the  bleak 
prospect  that  many  people  will  starve  to 
death  this  year,  and  the  prospects  for  ade- 
quate diet  for  the  rapidly  expanding  popu- 
lation will  become  increasingly  dim. 

In  our  Western  civilization,  we  have  de- 
veloped the  highest  and  best  techniques  of 
distribution  of  food  products  In  all  of  his- 
tory, yet  a  substantial  part  of  the  world  Is 
hungry  simply  because  there  exists  no  mar- 
keting and  transportation  organization  etde- 
quate  to  move  foodstuffs  Into  the  food-deficit 
areas. 

We  know  more  about  nutrition  for  both 
humans  and  animals  than  ever  before,  yet 
two-thirds  of  the  world  suffers  from  malnu- 
trition, and  In  some  p«trts  of  the  world,  over 
half  the  babies  bom  die  before  they  reach 
school  age  because  of  Inadequate  and  Im- 
proper diet. 

We  know  bow  to  protect  our  growing  crops 
by  the  use  of  herbicides  for  weed  control,  yet 
much  of  the  productive  land  of  the  world  Is 
unusable  because  of  the  rank  growth  of 
vegetation  choking  our  food  crops. 

We  know  much  about  protecting  our  grow- 
ing and  stored  food  from  insects,  yet  the 
food  productive  capacity  of  the  developing 
world  is  severely  limited  by  plagues  of  food- 
destroying  worms  and  insects. 

We  know  how  to  protect  our  stored  grain 
from  damage  due  to  weather  and  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  yet  the  lack  of  storage  ca- 
pacity which  can  accomplish  these  same  ob- 
jectives In  the  food-deficit  are«M  is  a  major 
factor  In  the  lack  of  food  where  It  Is  needed. 

We  know  how  to  protect  this  stored  food 
from  rodents,  and  we  have  effective  rodentl- 
cldes,  yet  we  read  with  dismay  that  in  the 
hungrleet  nation  of  the  world,  namely, 
India,  half  of  the  food  grown  Is  either  de- 
stroyed or  made  unfit  for  hiiman  consump- 
tion by  loeses  due  to  rodents. 

We  have  reduced  Infant  mortality  with- 
out reducing  the  population  growth  rate. 
We  have  reduced  the  death  rate  of  the  adult 
population  and  Increased  the  lifespan  with- 
out providing  for  the  food  that  is  required. 
In  short,  we  have  Increased  the  potential  of 
population  growth  without  Increasing  the 
potential  of  the  food  supply. 

Due  to  the  technological 'advancement  In 
the  agricultural  production  of  the  United 
States,  the  Brltlah  Commonwealth  countries. 


Western  Europe,  and  parts  of  South  America, 
we  are  now  able  to  produce  food  far  beyond 
the  ability  of  any  normal  market  arrange- 
ment to  absorb  and  distribute.  Therefore, 
while  the  world  suffers  from  a  lack  of  avail- 
able productive  land  in  the  food-deflclt  areas, 
the  United  States  has  some  SO  million  acres 
In  land  reserves.  The  developed  world  and 
some  of  the  developing  countries,  including 
those  In  grave  danger  of  mass  starvation,  are 
spending  billions  for  military  purposes,  but 
they  cannot  afford  the  capital  necessary  to 
provide  food  and  fiber  for  a  needy  world. 

We  know  how  to  educate,  but  the  world  Is 
Illiterate. 

We  know  how  to  control  i>opulatlon,  but 
population  eontlnuee  to  expand  at  an  explo- 
sive rate. 

We  know  how  to  control  disease,  but  dis- 
ease Is  rampant. 

In  short,  we  know  how  to  feed  the  world, 
and  we  probably  have  enough  resources  In 
the  world,  if  properly  harnessed,  to  provide 
an  adequate  diet  for  the  present  and  pro- 
jected population,  but  we  have  not  demon- 
strated the  willingness  to  provide  the  food 
necessary  from  our  American  productive  ca- 
pacity to  prevent  starvation  and  upgrade 
diets  and  to  insist  that  the  rest  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world  share  the 
burden  with  us. 

Meanwhile  the  "Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse" — pestilence,  war,  famine,  and 
death — continue  to  stalk  the  world.  Al- 
though they  may  emerge  at  different  times 
from  different  doors,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  come  from  the  same  bam. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Western  World 
and  our  Christian  civilization  thought  atwut 
the  conquest  of  these  carriers  of  suffering  and 
death  as  the  desired  result  of  a  world  evange- 
lization program  for  Christianity.  Today, 
the  Impending  disaster  threatening  us  has 
changed  our  attitude  toward  the  "Four 
Horsemen"  from  one  of  a  theologically  desir- 
able goal  to  one  of  social,  moral,  and  political 
imperatives.  The  United  States  cannot  for- 
ever exist  In  alliance  with  Its  friendly  and 
affluent  international  neighbors  as  an  Island 
of  abundance  in  a  sea  of  despair.  The  very 
survival  of  our  much  heralded  and  highly 
valued  Western  civilization  and  the  validity 
of  the  professions  of  our  Christian  culture 
are  dependent  upon  our  ability  to  success- 
fully meet  the  challenge  of  world  hunger. . 

We  have  seen  two  great  nations,  with  civili- 
zations and  histories  as  old  as  recorded  time, 
with  a  longtime  history  of  surplus  produc- 
tion in  agricultural  commodities,  slip  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Ciirtains  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future  become  food-deficit  areas. 
The  block  over  which  they  stumbled  was  ag- 
riculture. Today,  the  great  subcontinent  of 
India  Is  In  political  distress  and  threatens  to 
be  pushed  into  the  Communist  orbit  along 
with  all  of  southeast  Asia  because  of  the  po- 
litical problems  that  come  from  hungry 
people. 

Thus,  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  Is  verified  when  he  said:  "And 
It  shall  come  to  pass  that,  when  they  shall 
be  hungry,  they  shall  fret  themselves,  and 
curse  their  king  and  their  God." — Isaiah 
8:  31. 

The  story  of  the  food-for-peace  program 
which  has  operated  for  the  past  decade  does 
not  need  to  be  retold  in  this  testimony.  The 
program  has  been  an  expression  of  American 
good  will  and  concern  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world  In  the  most  practical  terms  Imaginable 
and  In  quantities  never  before  duplicated. 

One  hundred-forty  million  tons  of  food- 
stuffs under  concessional  and  direct  relief 
programs,  distributed  to  hungry  people  of 
many  nations,  have  been  the  difference  be- 
tween hunger  and  starvation,  between  peace 
and  war,  between  stability  and  instability, 
between  economic  growth  and  economic  dis- 
aster for  these  needy  nations.  America  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  Its  contribution  to  inter- 
national welfare  during  this  time. 


The  period  of  agricultural  adjustment 
creating  the  InlUal  opportunity  for  these 
programs  has  drawn  almost  to  a  close.  Our 
experience  In  the  administration  of  these 
programs,  with  the  inevitable  mistakes  that 
were  the  result  of  pioneering  in  entirely  new 
areas,  and  with  the  substantial  successei 
accumulated  to  our  credit,  place  us  In  a  more 
favorable  position  to  develop  and  administer 
new  programs  to  alleviate  the  hunger  of  the 
world. 

The  necessity  of  this  kind  of  program,  and 
the  situation  both  in  our  American  agricul- 
tural economy  and  that  of  the  developing 
nations.  Is  more  complicated  than  a  decade 
ago.  For  Instance,  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
simple  problem  with  a  simple  solution,  upon 
examination  becomes  extremely  complicated 
and  presents  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  some  challenging  and 
perplexing  questions. 

1.  How  can  the  limited  productive  capacity 
of  North  America,  Western  Europe,  and 
Australia-New  Zealand,  the  only  surplus  food 
producing  areas  In  the  world,  comprising  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  world's  papulation, 
expect  to  meet  the  food  deficit  of  an  explod- 
ing population  In  three-fourths  of  the  world? 
Even  If  we  took  aU  50  million  acres  out  of 
the  present  U.8.  land  reserve,  we  would  pro- 
duce an  additional  40  million  tons  of  grain. 
This  would  allow  tis  to  triple  our  shipment* 
overseas,  but  would  still  leave  a  food  deficit 
In  the  early  iQSO's  of  an  additional  60  to  eo 
million  tons. 

2.  Obviously.  If  there  Is  to  be  any  solution 
to  the  problem  of  population  versus  produc- 
tion, much  of  the  solution  rests  with  the 
developing  coimtrles.  Several  of  these 
countries  do  not  have  any  physical  frontier 
left  to  expand  the  acreage  available  for  pro- 
duction. Therefore,  how  can  we  stimulate 
a  takeoff  In  production  per  aCTe  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  In  the  face  of  limits  on 
available  land  and  capital  and  in  the  face 
of  unbelievable  Illiteracy,  as  well  as  Insti- 
tutional Inertias,  such  as  religious  taboos, 
social  customs,  etc.? 

3.  In  view  of  the  slow  movement  toward 
a  technological  revolution  in  agriculture,  can 
we  expect,  and  If  so  how  quickly,  the  less 
developed  countries  to  make  the  transition 
from  area-expanding  methods  of  Increasing 
food  output  to  the  yleld-ralslng  methods 
which  will  obvloiuly  be  necessary? 

4.  How  can  we  continually  increase  our 
production  for  nonmarket  demands  without 
destroying  the  Integrity  of  the  capital  In- 
vested In  Western  Burope,  North  America, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  existence  of  a  surplus  which 
Is  not  marketable  in  its  regular  sense  tends 
to  destroy  or  depress  the  existing  commerclsl 
markets? 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  In  Its  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  for  1960  has  taken  cog- 
nizance of  the  problems  involved.  They 
note  the  need  for  additional  capital,  even 
though  the  developing  countries  are  financ- 
ing more  than  three-fourths  of  their  eco- 
nomic growth.  I  refer  to  the  following 
statement  made  in  the  report: 

"Private  foreign  Investment  also  makes  a 
crucial  contribution  to  the  less  developed 
countries.  It  provides  not  only  capital  but 
associated  technical  and  managerial  skills." 

"Food  aid  must  not  be  allowed  to  Impede 
the  development  of  agriculture,  since  In 
many  countries,  agriculture  may  be  the  most 
rapid  route  to  general  economic  growth. 
Moreover,  such  progress  In  agriculture  Is  es- 
sential to  the  long-run  solution  to  foreign 
food  shortages.  If  the  gap  between  the  food 
needs  and  production  In  the  less  developed 
countries  continues  to  widen  at  the  rate  of 
the  past  few  years,  even  the  United  States 
with  ito  vast  food-producing  capabilities  will 
not  be  able  to  fUl  it." 

In  discussing  human  resources,  the  eco- 
nomic advisers  note  the  problems  of  llllter- 
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scy.  the  necessity  at  Improvtag  health  con- 
ditions, the  Imperatives  of  adequate  child 
nutrition  programs  to  erase  the  results  of 
malnutrition,  and  population  growth  control 
and  techniques. 

In  the  section  concerning  Improving  trade 
prospects,  they  state  that  "both  the  advanced 
and  emerging  nations  must  give  greater  at- 
tention to  policies  to  accelerate  the  growth 
at  the  export  earnings  of  the  less  developed 
countries."  By  way  of  llluiftratlon,  the  re- 
port eontlnuee  as  follows: 

"For  Individual  primary  commoditlons.  and 
primary  exporters,  the  major  source  of  In- 
ftablllty  has  been  the  wide  erratic  movement 
of  prices.  The  less  develof>ed  countries  need 
greater  Insurance  that  the  development  pro- 
grams will  not  be  vitiated  by  unpredictable 
declines  in  export  earnings  that  are  beyond 
their  control.  International  agreements  for 
Kone  commodities,  such  as  coffee,  represent 
one  technique  for  dealing  with  this  program. 

"Financial  arrangements  to  help  offset 
short  falls  is  another  technique. 

"Liberal  commercial  policies  by  the  de- 
veloped countries  will  contribute  to  world 
•oonomlc  development." 

These  brief  statements  from  the  report  In- 
dicate the  grasp  that  the  council  has  on 
this  situation  and,  because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  one  partlculat  document,  we 
would  like  to  refer  you  to  Chapter  6,  page 
140.  of  the  report,  dealing  with  "The  In- 
teraational  Ekxjnomy."  : 

To  meet  these  problems  w>d  help  solve 
these  dilemmas,  the  Committee  on  the  World 
Food  Crisis  was  formed  in  early  December. 
It  has  been  actively  engaged  Is  sollcltUig  the 
best  brains  and  resources  In  America  to  sug- 
gest the  kind  of  answers  moet  promising  to 
reach  the  desired  objectives  and  least  dam- 
aging to  the  various  inteiest  related  thereto. 

In  general,  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  has 
been  administered  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  National  Grange  and  cChsequently  has 
bad  our  strong  support  and  endorsement. 

In  this  connection,  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Agricultural  Producers  at  Rotorua, 
New  Zealand,  In  the  policlet  they  adopted, 
stated  that  food  aid  should  be  "a  Joint  re- 
sponsibility, and  one  that  must  be  increas- 
ingly fulfilled,  of  all  countrits,  both  export- 
ing and  Importing."  This  policy  was  re- 
sfllrmed  In  the  European  mteetlngs  In  Oslo 
last  May,  In  Rome  In  November,  and  In  the 
Korth  American  Regional  Meeting  concluded 
on  March  2  in  Mexico  City. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  producers  of  Inter- 
national agricultural  commbditles  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  need  for 
some  kind  of  International  c<>crdlnatlon  and 
participation  In  meeting  tlic  problems  of 
world  hunger.  I 

Speaking  as  president  of  tpt  IFAP,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  at  hantt  when  It  must 
be  recognized  that  the  plecehteal  and  unco- 
ordinated application  of  the  productive  re- 
sources of  the  developed  world  Is  not 
•ulBclent  to  meet  the  comntltments  of  re- 
sources which  will  be  required  for  the  solu- 
tion cf  the  problems  we  pre  considering  here 
today.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  pro- 
notincements  of  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  appealB  of  Pope  Paul, 
the  statements  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  other  International  bodies. 
Including  the  FAO  and  the  t'orld  food  pro- 
pam,  the  fact  remains  thntl  we  simply  are 
not  marshalling  our  forces  llji  any  unified 
■«y  to  solve  these  tremendOtis  problems. 

As  we  Interpret  the  existing  and  proposed 
legislation.  It  appears  to  be  aa  adequate  ve- 
lilcle  to  effect  the  widest  poeslble  comblna- 
tton  of  U.S.  unilateral  approaches  to  the 
lood  and  nutrition  needs  of  the  world,  and 
»t  the  same  time,  stimulates  the  develop- 
oient  of  the  agricultural  ecOhomles  of  the 
developing  countries. 

The  committee.  In  our  Jujlgment.  shoiUd 
"Oike  it  crystal  clear  that  Tt  Is  Intended 
»«  shall  open  the  way  to  the  accomplish- 


ments of  both  these  purposes  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

AU  of  us  are  proud  to  be  Americana.  We 
are  proud  of  the  manner  In  which  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sectors  have  re- 
sponded to  the  humanitarian  needs  of  many 
peoples  In  many  lands,  as  well  as  to  the  need 
for  assistance  to  stimulate  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  development  of  impover- 
ished and  developing  countries.  We  are 
proud  of  the  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
lead  In  the  direction  of  peace  suid  the  Im- 
provement of  opportunities  for  all  people. 

But  If  we  are  to  take  and  maintain  the 
lead  In  this  Important  area,  then  we  must 
be  alert  to  every  opportunity  to  inspire,  mo- 
tivate, and  activate  as  great  a  participation 
by  the  other  nations  of  the  woij^  as  Is 
needed  in  order  that  they  might  acsept  their 
proportionate  responsibilities  witn  equal 
eagerness  and  comparable  dedication  of 
their  econooUc.  technlceil,  and  material  re- 
sources for  this  task.  We  believe  that  this 
sboiUd  be  clearly  stated  as  the  Intent  of  this 
legislation,  which  we  assume  is  going  to  be 
approved  by  the  89th  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  legislation  before  this  conmilttee  Is  a 
distinct  Improvement  over  that  currently  on 
the  books.  It  gives  wider  latitude.  Increased 
resources,  and  greater  administrative  au- 
thority for  the  waging  of  a  "war  on  hunger." 
We  would  like  to  consider  this  legisUUon 
and  evaluate  it  on  the  basis  of  some  guide- 
lines which  we  are  proposing  now.  with  the 
hope  that  It  may  Influence  the  thinking  of 
the  conomittee  to  the  point  where  it  may 
be  written  into  the  legislation  or.  at  least. 
Into  the  legislative  history  of  the  bill. 

Food  relief  and  production  problems  are 
so  vast  that  the  United  States  should  not 
presume  to  meet  these  obligations  alone.  We 
could  not  meet  them  If  we  tried,  and  we 
should  not  11  we  cotild — although  we  might 
temporarily  by  the  release  of  the  present 
acreage  reserves  and  by  Increased  price  levels 
through  governmental  purchasing  for  the 
products  grown  on  these  now  idle  acres. 
Such  a  course  of  action  would  be  only  to 
furnish  an  opiate  to  the  developing  countries 
and  erroneously  indicate  that  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  free  food  was  available  for 
them  to  be  drawn  upon  at  will. 

The  fact  that  they  would  become  perma- 
nent objects  of  oiu-  charity  Is  not  so  dis- 
turbing as  the  fact  that  their  failure  to 
develop  their  own  agriculture  and,  conse- 
quently, their  own  economy  during  the  few 
critical  years  ahead,  before  the  food  crisis 
strikes  with  Its  full  Impact,  would  Involve 
the  loss  of  Invaluable  time  and  would  pre- 
clude the  successful  solution  of  these 
problems. 

Furthermore,  In  this  regard.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  all  of  the  evidence  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  food  demands  of  the 
world  will  become  so  great  that  even  though 
we  released  all  of  our  land  to  production  of 
necessary  foodstuSs,  and  gave  it  the  neces- 
sary guidance  to  direct  lU  production 
toward  the  foods  needed,  by  the  end  of  an- 
other two  decades  there  probably  would  be 
a  world  food  gap  of  40  to  50  mllUon  tons.  To 
Imply  that  we  would  then  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  feed  the  peoples  of  the  world  would 
be  an  act  of  political  Insanity.  The  organi- 
zations that  this  witness  represents  view 
with  considerable  alarm  the  irresponsible 
statements  being  made  to  the  effect  that  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  feed  the 
world  and.  as  a  result  of  some  miracle  yet 
undefined,  that  we  will  be  able  to  bring  in- 
creased prosperity  to  American  agriculture 
by  this  method. 

To  this  concept,  we  enter  a  vigorous  dis- 
sent. The  prosperity  of  American  agriculture 
does  not,  and  miist  not,  depend  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  relief  markets,  but  rather  on  the 
development  of  commercial  markets  In  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Programs  to  remove  the 
restraints  on  our  production  and  to  transfer 


th«  costs  of  tb«  agricultural  programs  to  re- 
lief pro-ams  would  serve  only  to  reduce  the 
Income  of  American  farmers,  and  to  seriously 
Impair  the  opixirt unities  which  may  be  de- 
veloping In  the  emerging  nations  for  their 
agriculture  to  become  a  viable  part  of  a 
growing  and  prosperous  economy — a  develop- 
ment which  Is  Imperative,  In  our  Judgment. 

A  benevolent  program  of  food  distribu- 
tion is  becoming  to  us,  as  a  nation  whose 
heritage  Is  based  on  Christian  concepts,  if 
this  program  is  used  to  meet  the  Imminent 
emergency  relief  needs  of  the  world.  But  It 
is  not  to  our  credit  to  pursue  such  a  policy 
If  It  places  us  In  the  position  of  being  a 
permanent  source  of  relief  and  most  nations 
of  the  world  In  the  position  of  b^gara  at  our 
door. 

The  design  and  admlnlstraUon  of  these 
programs  must  be  carried  out  In  such  a  way 
that  the  hard-won  increases  In  farm  Income 
In  the  United  States  are  not  destroyed.  It 
shotild  be  noted  that  our  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  the  problems  associated  with  the 
agricultural  depression  in  the  past  years  had 
a  proportional  relationship.  Our  present 
national  prosperity  has  been  stimulated  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  by  rapidly  Increasing 
farm  Income  and  farm  purchasing  power. 
The  economic  demands  upon  America  at  the 
present  time  are  such  that  we  cannot  risk 
the  pooslbllity  of  having  our  own  economic 
growth  «md  prosperity  impaired. 

The  levels  of  farm  Income  attained  In  the 
United  States  are  In  large  part  the  result 
of  the  weU-deslgned  farm  programs  created 
and  passed  by  this  Congress.  The  heart  of 
these  programs  is  the  base-surplus  pricing 
concept,  having  Its  origin  in  the  National 
Grange  over  40  years  ago.  The  marketing 
order  concept  In  milk  was  designed  to  use 
this  marketing  principle,  a  program  which, 
unfortunately,  was  barred  by  the  develop- 
ment of  blend  pricing.  The  action  of  the 
Congress  In  permitting  the  use  of  a  base-sur- 
plus pricing  system  for  mUk  sold  in  Federal 
market  orders,  using  a  marketwide  pool,  we 
believe,  will  be  the  basis  for  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  pricing  situation  aa  It 
relates  to  dairy. 

Certainly,  the  program  available  to  the 
U.S.  wheat  producers  guarantees,  to  the 
farmer  who  participates,  a  parity  price  for 
that  part  of  his  production  which  enters 
into  the  domestic  market  for  food.  The 
ability  to  develop  and  expand  our  markets 
In  competition  with  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducing countries — especially  wheat-produc- 
ing countries — within  the  limits  of  our  re- 
sponsibility under  prevloxisly  negotiated  In- 
ternational agreements.  Is  dlrecUy  related 
to  this  concept  of  a  base-surplus  pricing 
system. 

Indeed,  without  this  concept,  any  dream 
of  a  substantial  contribution  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  agrlctiltural  and  food  needs 
of  a  hungry  world  would  be  economically 
impossible  and  politically  unwise.  Therefore, 
the  National  Grange  has  vigorously  sup- 
ported this  program.  We  wish  respectfully 
to  point  out  to  this  distinguished  commit- 
tee, that  the  path  you  have  chosen  by  the 
adoption  of  this  program  IS  proving  to  be 
wise  and  prudent;  and  that  the  future  suc- 
cess of  American  agriculture  depends  not 
upon  the  abandonment  of  programs  such  as 
this,  but  upon  the  extension  of  them  to 
commodities  depending  upon  their  foreign 
exports,  if  depressed  world  market  prices 
make  it  impossible  to  earn  a  decent  return 
for  these  products  in  the  American  market- 
place. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  return  received  by  farmers  for  the  whent 
going  into  what  we  choose  to  term  our  sec- 
ondary markets  is  a  few  cents  above  that 
they  would  receive  If  the  price  were  deter- 
mined by  competition  alone.  Indeed,  if  we 
were  to  return  to  such  a  pricing  mechanism 
at  the  present  time,  despite  the  temporary 
demands  for  relief  wheat  in  India,  the  price 
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would  probftbly  b«  even  lower  than  at  pres- 
ent, aixd  might  hover  aro\ind  the  90  cent 
figure,  with  the  poaelbUlty  at  It  <lr(^>plng 
even  to  80  centa. 

The  baalc  concept  of  the  National  Orange 
and  of  the  Congress  in  adopting  the  present 
farm  program  la  that  the  part  of  production 
consumed  by  the  domestic  market  for  food 
should  receive  a  parity  price;  that  part  going 
Into  the  world  market  should  receive  a  price 
determined  either  by  competition  or  Interna- 
tional agreement  with  our  competitive 
friends  and  the  importing  countries.  As 
much  as  we  desire  a  higher  Income  for  our 
wheat  producers,  we  believe  it  is  Imprudent 
and  unwise  at  the  present  time  to  tinker 
with  this  formula. 

Although  the  temptation  may  be  great  to 
embark  upon  a  competitive  price-cutting  war 
with  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  although  the  destruction  of  opportuni- 
ties for  the  profitable  production  of  farm 
products  In  other  areas  might  be  econom- 
ically enticing,  the  necessity  of  rapidly  devel- 
oping the  agricultural  productive  capacity 
of  the  food-deficit  areas,  especially  of  the 
developing  nations,  makes  these  temptations 
fraught  with  too  much  danger,  the  stakes 
too  high  and  the  odds  too  great  against  us 
winning  in  the  long  pull,  simply  to  make 
such  a  program  unthinkable  and  unworthy  of 
the  high  ideals  of  the  American  people  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
were  the  conquest  of  territory  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mercantile  theory,  based  upon 
a  desire  to  accumulate  and  monopolize  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  world,  It  could  be 
Justified  on  those  political  grounds.  Since 
this  is  not  the  case,  any  kind  of  policy  based 
upon  concepts  of  economic  aggression 
against  helpless  people  of  smaller  nations  by 
the  greatest  and  moat  powerful  country  in 
the  world  certainly  does  not  beccxne  us  as  a 
people  or  as  a  nation. 

We  propose  instead,  that  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  be  re- 
tained and  expanded,  and  that  the  market 
stabilizing  features  not  be  weakened,  but 
strengthened  wherever  possible. 

In  this  framework,  therefore,  let  us  wage 
war  on  hunger.  In  planning  for  this  worth- 
while campaign,  we  would  point  out  that, 
just  as  In  a  military  campaign,  the  desirable 
must  be  balanced  against  the  obtainable, 
and  the  long-term  political  consequences 
must  be  balanced  against  the  short-term 
economic  goals.  Our  humanitarian  instincts 
and  goals  must  be  measured  against  our  pro- 
ductive economic  capacity;  our  desires  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  welfare  of  other 
lands  must  be  weighed  against  the  necessity 
for  Improving  health,  nutrition,  educational 
attainments  and  economic  prosperity  of 
those  who  live  In  some  degree  of  poverty 
within  the  United  States;  and  the  amount 
of  supplies  to  be  produced  necessary  to  wage 
this  war  on  hunger  must  be  determined 
to  some  extent  by  our  ability  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  field  of  battle. 

If  we  are  really  serious  In  our  determina- 
tion to  successfully  fight  this  war,  then  we 
must  give  It  the  kind  of  priority  given  to 
military  campaigns,  {fot  only  must  we  es- 
tablUh  the  pre-eminent  priority  of  the 
necessity  for  winning  the  war  on  hunger,  by 
the  use  of  food  for  freedom,  but  we  must 
•stobllsh  the  priorities  within  the  program 
In  such  a  way  that  the  chances  of  victory  are 
enhanced  Instead  of  diminished. 

Since  our  objective  is  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous world  In  which  there  Is  security  foe 
political  systems  and  persons,  where  the  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  hungry  and  the 
well-fed  Is  eliminated,  where  the  fear  of 
peatUence  and  death  Is  removed  from  the 
weak  and  strong  alike,  where  famine  stalks 
his  prey  with  devastating  effects  no  more, 
Indeed,  when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  He 
down  together  and  men  shall  beat  their 
■words  Into  plowaharaa  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooka — then  we  must  mobilise  the 


total  productive  resources  of  the  developing 
and  food-deficit  areas  of  the  world  simul- 
taneously with  an  expansion  of  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  United  States. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  this  is 
not  only  moral  and  good  politics;  It  Is  also 
good  economics.  Where  we  have  taken  posi- 
tive steps  to  upgrade  the  diets  of  food-deficit 
areas  of  the  world,  we  have  developed  mar- 
kets for  American  agricultural  products. 
This  Includes  the  modernization  of  L^rlcul- 
tural  technology  among  some  of  our  friendly 
allies,  the  most  outstanding  example  being 
Japan;  but  also  with  Greece  and  Taiwan  as 
other  examples.  We  have  literally  cast  our 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  it  has  returned  to 
us  a  hundredfold. 

Our  first  priority  Is  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  any  mass  starvation  In  any  country 
of  the  world.  We  say  this  only  after  a  great 
deal  of  thought,  but  it  is  unconscionable  that 
we  should  permit  starvation  when  it  is  with- 
in our  power  to  prevent  it.  If  food  fought 
for  freedom  in  the  last  war.  and  indeed  it 
did;  and  If  food  fights  for  peace  today,  as  In- 
deed it  does;  then  a  policy  of  limiting  food 
relief  programs  to  help  only  our  best  friends 
Is  hardly  based  on  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  political  facts  of  life  of  a  modern  and 
complicated  world.  There  are  ways  of  doing 
this  within  the  structure  of  the  international 
organizations  without  the  U.S.  Government 
having  to  approve  of  political  systems  with 
which  we  disagree. 

Though  some  may  disagree  with  the  view 
which  we  have  Just  expressed,  there  should 
be  no  room  for  disagreement  that  we  should 
not  sit  idly  by  and  permit  mass  starvation 
among  our  friendly  allies.  Therefore,  we 
must  commit  and  deliver,  as  far  as  poBslble, 
our  reserves  and  resources  on  an  emergency 
basis  to  meet  the  minimum  food  demands  In 
the  hungry  part  of  the  free  world,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  Increase  our  production, 
if  necessary,  to  accomplish  these  ends.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  time  Is  at 
hand  when  the  latter  suggestion  must  be 
Implemented  to  any  significant  degree  by 
additional  legislative  or  administrative  ac- 
tion. The  former,  of  course.  Is  necessary, 
especially  in  the  case  of  India,  and  no  argu- 
ments can  relieve  us  of  the  moral  and  po- 
litical responsibility  of  doing  everything  we 
can  to  alleviate  the  distress  among  these  un- 
fortunate people. 

Another  priority  must  be  In  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  markets.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  Is  in  our  view  Imperative  that  no 
action  be  taken  which  would  remove  or 
weaken  those  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  which 
authorize  foreign  market  development  ac- 
tivities for  U.S.  agricultural  products  through 
commodity  groups,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the  sale  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  for  dollars  on 
long-term  credit  through  the  private  trade. 

A  third  priority  must  be  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  production  In  the  less- 
developed  countries,  for  use  by  such  coun- 
tries. The  methods  of  doing  this  are  covered 
In  the  statement  of  the  Committee  on  the 
World  Food  Crisis.  At  this  point  In  the 
testimony,  we  would  only  add  that.  In  our 
judgment,  a  major  opportunity  for  multi- 
lateral action  is  offered  In  the  development 
and  administration  of  programs  to  Improve 
nutrition  for  children,  reduce  illiteracy.  Im- 
prove per-acre  production  of  essential  crops, 
provide  for  long-term  credit  and  low-Interest 
loans,  finance  and  staff  regional  research 
facilities,  develop  transportation,  storage 
and  marketing  facilities,  etc. 

The  scientific  and  technical  know-how  of 
the  developed  countries  must  be  fully  uti- 
lized In  these  programs  and.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  neceesary  dietary  supplements  and 
additional  food  supplies  should  be  made 
available.  Highly  accelerated  programs  to 
raise  nutritional  levels  to  those  of  the  de- 
veloped   countries   seem    unrealistic.    U   we 
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think  that  these  may  be  acoompllahed  in  a 
very  few  years. 

For  the  attainment  of  our  ultimate  objec- 
tive, we  must  advance  all  of  our  forces  for 
victory  on  a  total  front.  Great  salients  of 
unresolved  areas  caxmot  be  permitted  to  re- 
main, if  the  overall  goals  of  food  production 
and  nutrition  are  to  be  accomplished. 

The  problem  causing  the  greatest  concern, 
as  we  try  to  accomplish  the  objectives  out- 
lined in  this  testimony,  Is  how  to  protect  and 
Improve  farm  Income  while  expanding  pro- 
duction for  noncommercial  market  needs 
The  fact  that  U.S.  farmers  have  achieved  a 
technological  breakthrough  in  production. 
and  that  we  have  attained  the  production 
miracle  making  us  the  envy  of  the  world,  ii 
directly  related  to  the  other  fact  that  we 
have  had  some  kind  of  Income  Incentives 
malting  it  profitable,  or  desirable,  for  farmen 
to  mRke  the  Investment  of  capital,  education 
and  experience  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  the  production  breakthroughs  creating  thl» 
tremendous  productivity  of  American  farms, 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  productivity  of 
the  U.S.  farmer  Is  Inadequate  return.  The 
technological  advancements  available  for 
American  farmers  at  the  present  time  are 
even  greater  than  those  we  have  had  in  the 
past  and  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the 
ability  of  the  farmer  to  Increase  his  capital 
Investment  to  take  advantage  of  sclentlfle 
know-how  already  developed.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  farmers  In  developing  nations. 
If  they  are  to  Increase  their  production  on 
any  substantial  basis,  the  financial  Incentives 
must  be  present  to  permit  them  to  do  this. 
One  of  the  discouraging  factors  about  the 
difficulty  of  Increasing  production  in  some 
of  these  areas  Is  that,  once  the  producer  has 
Increased  his  production,  there  Is  no  place 
for  him  to  dispose  of  that  surplus  he  has 
produced. 

In  regard  to  the  legislation  before  this 
committee  in  the  form  of  bills  introduced  by 
the  chairman.  Senator  McOovctn,  and  Sena- 
tor MoNDALK,  the  Grange  would  like  to  ex- 
press Its  appreciation  to  these  dlstlnguUhed 
Senators  for  the  great  interest  they  have 
shown  In  this  problem.  It  was  particularly 
appropriate  and  meaningful  that  Senator 
McGovxEN,  former  director  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  should  have  Introduced  the 
legislation  and  publicly  led  the  fight  to  ac- 
quaint the  Nation  with  the  perils  before  us. 

We  believe,  however,  that  8.  2933.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  EXlender,  comes  nearest  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  programs,  as  we  en- 
vision them.  The  National  Grange,  there- 
fore, with  all  due  respect  to  the  other  two 
distinguished  Senators  Introducing  legisla- 
tion covering  this  subject,  does  prefer  the 
approach  of  S.  2933. 

The  provisions  of  title  n,  covering  famine 
and  relief  requirements  and  the  food  aid 
programs,  would  strengthen  the  programs  al- 
ready authorized  and  meet  the  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  Grange. 

Title  in  seta  forth  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions by  which  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
nonconvertlble  currencies  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  may  be  placed.  We  believe  that 
as  drafted  this  title  does  not  give  adequate 
priority  to  the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  to  help  develop  new  markets 
and  expand  existing  markets  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities.  We,  therefore,  urge 
that  the  bill  be  amended  so  as  to  retain 
the  priority  for  foreign  market  development 
by  the  Inclusion  of  a  provision  similar  to 
that  contained  In  subsection  (a)  of  section 
104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act.  This  Is  essential  If  we 
are  to  remain  In  a  position  to  achieve  what 
has  been  considered  to  be  a  basic  objective 
of  sales  of  our  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies;  namely,  the  development 
of  futtire  commercial  markets  for  those 
conunodltles. 

We  also  believe  that  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  retain  section  310(a)  in  the  bUl. 
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which  wotild  eliminate  aftet '  the  close  of 
this  year  the  availability  to  the  private  trade 
of  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
to  assist  them  In  developing  foreign  markets, 
through  dollar  sales  on  lonM-term  credit. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  U  Is  the  policy 
of  our  Government  to  authorise  this  assist- 
ance wherever  commercial  dollar  sales  can 
be  made,  and  that  the  availability  of  such 
sMtstance  does  not  depend  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  an  international  agreement. 

We  would  especially  tirge  that  maxlmtma 
emphasis  be  given  to  the  development  and 
support  of  regional  scientific  centers  on  a 
multilateral  basis.  We  would  suggest  to  the 
Congress  that  their  instructions  should  In- 
clude that  the  highest  priority  for  this  re- 
search should  be  given  to  food  production. 

Research  projects  are  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal elements  of  these  porgrams,  since  the  de- 
velopment and  staffing  of  these  facilities  will 
require  a  long-term  commitment  by  the 
CcMigress  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Research  projects  cannot  be 
turned  on  and  off  by  whim,  nor  can  qualified 
research  personnel  be  recruited  for  short- 
term  projects.  ' 

We  hope  that  the  approval  6f  this  section 
of  the  bill,  one  of  the  most  important  In  this 
proposal,  will  carry  with  It  a  commitment 
of  support  which  will  permits  the  develop- 
ment of  meaningful  and  productive  research 
programs.  The  Grange,  therefore,  urges  this 
csmmlttee  and  the  Senate  to  approve  S.  2933. 

8.  2932  authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  establish  and  maintain  re- 
lerves  of  agricultural  commodities  to  protect 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes.  We  be- 
lieve this  Is  an  act  of  prudence  and  one  which 
the  Orange  has  endorsed  for  a  number  of 
yesrs.  This  proposed  legislation,  however, 
covers  a  subject  beset  by  many  pitfalls  which 
must  be  carefully  considered.  Otherwise,  the 
erUs  we  create  would  be  greater  than  those 
we  destroy. 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
level  of  reserves  and  the  level  of  production. 
Therefore,  this  particular  bill  should  be  con- 
ildcred  In  the  light  of  proposed  planning  pro- 
psms  for  those  commodities  under  Govern- 
ment programs. 

Although  the  stocks  of  wheat  have  been 
reduced  by  about  60  percent  since  this  pro- 
grsm  went  Into  effect,  we  do  hot  concur  In 
the  belief  that  we  have  to  have  a  major  ex- 
pansion of  production  at  the  present  time. 
Our  150-mlllion-bU8hel  reduction  In  wheat 
•locks  per  year  has  not  yet  brought  us  to 
ihe  verge  of  grave  concern  about  the  level  of 
our  strategic  reserve.  Indeed,  the  desired 
level  for  these  reserves  has  not  yet  been 
eMabllshed. 

We  would  point  out  for  the  record  that  the 
witnesses  for  the  National  Grange  appearing 
before  this  committee  In  the  past  few  years 
bare  repeatedly  urged  the  establishment  of 
»  strategic  reserve  at  levels  determined  by 
•he  broadest  kind  of  consultation  among  the 
wsponslble  heads  of  this  Government,  in- 
cluding those  representing  naUooal  defense, 
Mtlonal  welfare,  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  ce  well  as  the 
**l»rtment  of  Agriculture. 

We  would  also  point  out  that  at  the  pres- 
«t  Ume.  the  strategic  reserve  consists  not 
«iy  of  stocks  on  hand,  but  of  a  surplus  ca- 
P*:lty  readily  available  when  needed  to 
i^*  "^"  domestic  and  foreign  programs  of 
»*  Dnited  States.  Until  such  time  as  it  is 
•wnonstrated  that  this  kind  of  surplus  ca- 
pacity should  be  transformed  Into  surplus 
^ks,  we  believe  it  is  prudent  to  continue 
™e  present  program  at  almosR;  the  present 
*»ei«.  bearing  m  mind  that  there  are  two 
™«t  planung  seasons  In  the  U!nlted  SUtes, 
MO  opportunities  to  recover  from  unusual 
~^  on  our  reserves  are  presented  both 
«  the  fall  and  spring  planting  time.  We 
■«»«  ateo  bring  to  your  attention  that  there 
»  another  harvest  season  available  for  the 


markets   of    the   world,   that    being   In    the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

Therefore,  although  we  believe  strongly 
In  the  concept  of  the  strategic  reserve,  we 
beUeve  also  that  the  mterests  of  American 
agriculture,  the  Interests  of  international 
agriculture,  the  Interests  of  the  food-deficit 
areas  of  the  world,  and  the  Interests  of  the 
farm  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States 
are  best  served  by  strategic  reserves  being 
maintained  at  mimmum  levels,  so  that  their 
price-depressing  effects  do  not  hinder  the 
profitable  production  of  needed  agricultural 
products  by  either  American  farmers  or  the 
farmers  of  the  developing  food -deficit  areas 
of  the  world. 

If  these  strategic  reserves  are  to  be  con- 
sidered In  the  context  of  the  old  ever-nor- 
mal-granary program,  then  the  National 
Grange  could  not  support  this  proposal.  The 
acquisition  of  stocks  has  the  possibility  of 
operating  as  a  continuing  price  depressant 
on  the  markets  for  those  commodities  under 
Government  programs.  If  the  "In"  and 
•out"  provisions  are  geared  directly  to  price, 
we  would  Ije  putting  ourselves  in  a  position 
agam  of  accumulating  stocks  on  an  open- 
end  basis,  and  the  relnstltutlng  of  programs 
that  previous  experience  has  proven  to  be 
almost  disastrous  to  the  American  taxpayer 
and  the  American  farmer. 

On  the  other  hand,  U  the  withdrawals  were 
tied  only  to  a  price  basU,  or  pricing  formula, 
then  it  would  be  possible  for  speculators  In 
time  of  Impending  national  or  International 
crisis  to  remove  these  necessary  reserves  from 
the  public  domain  at  the  very  time  when 
they  would  be  most  needed. 

Our  concept  of  the  strategic  reserve  la 
that  this  should  be  a  modest  amount  of 
storable  food  commodities  primarily  for  oiw 
domestic  food  and  feed  needs,  and  provide 
assurance  that  adequate  seed  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  new  crop,  with  some  provision 
for  our  International  commitments.  That 
part  carried  for  our  International  trade  and 
relief  commitments  might,  and  probably 
should,  be  acquired  and  disposed  of  under  a 
price-formula  basis,  but  that  which  would 
become  the  strategic  reserve  for  purposes  of 
national  defense  and  national  welfare  should 
not  be  permitted  either  to  be  purchased  or 
withdrawn,  except  on  the  basis  of  the  quan- 
tity available  from  the  market. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Congress  should  write 
some  very  specific  and  rigid  guidelines  for 
the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  these  re- 
serves. As  far  as  possible,  these  reserves 
should  be  Isolated  from  the  market  and  made 
available  to  the  market  only  on  the  basU 
of  real  need,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  In- 
creasing prices. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  the  surpltis 
capacity  of  the  American  farms  Is  of  and 
by  Itself  an  ever-normal  granary  of  vast  and 
adequate  proportions.  It  Is  not  a  strategic 
reserve,  and  the  concept  of  the  ever-normal 
granary  ahould  be  carefully  separated  In 
either  the  language  of  this  legislation  or  the 
legislative  history,  which  shall  be  a  part  of 
the  report  of  the  committees. 

With  these  final  observations  concerning 
the  legislation  t>efore  you,  the  Grange  Is 
happy  to  add  its  endorsement  to  the  peace 
programs,  which  have  been  designed  to  meet 
the  critical  food  needs  of  the  world  of  today, 
and  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

We  would  caution  In  closing  that  we  need 
continually  to  keep  In  mind  that  the  world 
food  crisis  of  today  Is  relatively  Isolated  in  a 
very  few  countries.  These  problems  should 
be  considered  on  an  Individual  basis,  and 
action  taken  such  as  the  needs  dictate. 

The  world  food  crisis  of  tomorrow  that 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  available  predictions, 
become  a  haunting  reality  within  the  next 
two  decades.  Is  one  for  which  we  should 
develop  long-term  plans  and  administer 
them  with  persistence,  foresight,  and  with 
all  the  wisdom  which  our  experience  has  been 
able  to  develop. 


The  National  Grange  Is  not  adverse  to 
using  the  American  productive  capacity  to 
meet  the  food  needs  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
We  are  opposed  to  using  the  present  crisis 
as  a  basis  for  dismantling  the  farm  programs 
which  have  been  so  carefully  developed  by 
this  Congress,  and  which  are  making  such 
a  major  contribution  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare not  only  of  the  American  farmers,  but 
also  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  public 
and  of  the  food-consuming  peoples  of  the 
world. 

We  do  not  envy  your  responsibility  for 
making  decisions  which  are  so  vast  in  their 
Implication  that  the  lives  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple literally  depend  upon  what  you  do  and 
say  here.  We  do  offer  you  the  best  of  our 
counsel,  the  best  of  our  good  wishes,  and 
our  earnest  prayers  that  the  labors  which 
you  undertake  In  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee shall  in  the  days  to  come  have  proven 
so  beneficial  that  there  will  be  those  of 
many  tribes  and  tongues  who  shall  rise  up 
and  call  you  blessed. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  STATE  SCHOOL  OP 
SCIENCE  SUPPORTS  OUR  EF- 
FORTS IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  North  Dakotans  have  always 
taken  a  serlous-mlnded  view  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation.  The  war  In 
Vietnam  is  no  exception. 

I  have  Just  received  a  petition  signed 
by  almost  600  students  of  the  State 
School  of  Science  at  Wahpeton,  N.  Dak., 
expressing  their  support  for  the  efforts 
of  the  American  forces  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. The  State  School  of  Science  is  a 
relatively  small  institution  known  for 
the  high  caliber  of  Its  vocational  train- 
ing program. 

The  spirit  in  which  these  young  peo- 
ple signed  this  petition  Is  indicative  of 
their  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  I  feel 
that  the  student  body  of  the  school  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  responsible 
view  they  have  taken  of  this  most  press- 
ing of  American  problems. 

Since  statehood,  North  Dakotans  have 
willingly  answered  to  their  responsibili- 
ties as  citizens  whenever  their  country 
stood  in  need  of  their  services.  This  ex- 
pression reaffirms  that  willingness  and 
that  knowledge  of  the  responsibility  we 
each  have  for  making  the  American 
dream  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  petition,  and  the  names 
of  those  who  signed  it.  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
and  names  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PHTTION  ClBCmATED  AT  NOBTH   DAKOTA  STATX 

School  of  Scikncb,  Wahfiton,  N.  Dak. 

We,  the  tmderslgned,  join  with  thousands 
of  other  students  on  the  campuses  of  the 
United  States  in  support  of  the  American 
forces  In  their  efforts  in  Vietnam: 

STUI»irr   CABINKT 

Dwlght  Paulson,  President;  James  Oef- 
roh.  Vice  President;  Laura  Utt,  Treas- 
urer; Greg  Ruddy,  Secretary;  George 
Holt,  Social  Chairman;  Rachel  Hen- 
kenlus,  member;  Mark  Ruddy,  mem- 
ber; Howard  Vogel,  member. 
vruuufT  caMiaa  advisobt  boabb 

George  Holt,  Vice  Chairman;  Cheryl  Lord, 
Secretary;  PatrlcU  Warrey,  member; 
ItClchael  Henkenlus,  member;  Gary 
Krump,  member. 
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Kanneth  Iilanske,  Bob  8t«ln,  J<^m  DoMtk, 
Jerome  Knue,  Clifford  Wolf,  Diane 
Bererson.  Cliff  OJeHetad,  Richard  Sul- 
livan, Kent  Farley,  Domta  Sterna,  Ar- 
del  Pelzl,  Janet  Lord,  Marilyn  Carlson, 
Bandy  Kath,  Gary  Ottmar,  Rodger  Rle- 
ger,  Uargaret  Tbompaon,  Julie  Zlck, 
Danny  TlMJcnpeon,  Doug  Rabennan, 
Oye  Kallatrom.  Matt  Wellprecht.  Doug 
Pederaon,  Karen  Olson,  Carolyn  Jacob- 
son,  Harlow  Pederson,  Betty  Jean 
Haugen,  Kay  Blouln,  Unda  Murray, 
Rosemary  Elliott,  Eloulse  Bragg,  Don- 
ald Conely,  Dwlght  Benson,  John  Ot- 
terson,  Kent  Carpenter,  Frank  Perle- 
berg,  Mark  Lee.  Ronald  Ista.  Larry 
XvMison,  Peggy  Oase,  Bjorn  B.  Melrted, 
Douglas  Snelllng,  Gloria  J.  Olson, 
6heUa  StUllngs,  Melba  Jordet,  Jim 
■berle,  Philip  Kublschta,  Vernon  Ror- 
setm. 

Dan  Rasley,  Julia  Berg,  Dennis  Amhotm 
Richard  Veltch,  Gary  Vlnlng,  Rodger 
Matthews,  Floyd  Ptacher,  Steve  Olson, 
Bart  Oapouch.  Dean  Nalsen,  Michael 
Fredrlckson,  Ray  Vutrsenke,  Roger 
Pinch,  Ronald  Dukand,  David  Gutache, 
Donald  Pesek,  Rodney  Halvorson,  Gary 
Blmler,  Bruce  Hoefa,  Krnle  GUbertson, 
Herbert  H.  Hennlnger,  Ronald  A.  Wot- 
■enrock,  Beth  A.  Rider,  Judy  Hendrlek- 
•on,  Linda  Mund,  Chuck  Abel,  Lyn 
Bopp,  Curtis  Werre,  Lyle  A.  Smith.  Ar- 
nold Korynta,  Gary  Leplre,  James  Con- 
verse, Konley  Wolla,  Susanne  Fust. 
Jean  Nord.  Delores  Blasek,  James  Sahr, 
Bob  Kjar,  Doug  Pearson,  Kenneth 
VoltB,  Bonnie  Duncan,  Margaret  Bur- 
ton, Patricia  Reeck,  William  A.  Mer- 
rill, Gall  O.  Zlnunerman,  Jerry  L.  Hat- 
lestad,  Roger  J.  Crowder,  Nell  Wuslr. 

Willis  Schalble.  Darrell  Rlngenberg.  Olan 
Anaeth,  Joel  Hansen.  Wes  Johnson, 
Ronald  Thompson.  Robert  Bauer, 
Barry  Moon.  Larry  Prlgen.  Curtls^Vos- 
berg,  Gary  L.  Redlln.  Larry  Kenslnger, 
Paul  Althoff.  Ray  Carr.  Mike  Hahn. 
William  Anderson.  Glenn  Halvorson, 
Blehard  Johnson,  Kelly  Olson,  Delano 
ICeyar,  Sharcm  Hallls.  Kermlt  G.  Set- 
tarlund,  DenzUs  Preltag,  Gregory 
Morris.  Sherry  Lund.  Bill  Fust,  Peter 
Nermoe.  Darwin  W.  Schulta,  Dean 
Muehlberg,  Gerald  Vander  Beek.  John 
Wettsteln,  Gordon  W.  Ounnees.  War- 
ren Olson.  Penny  Landgrebe.  Greg  J. 
Bui.  Joe  Regon,  Andrew  Serr,  Robert 
O.  Halvorson,  Raymond  Berg.  Gloria 
Toung,  Ann  H.  Engberg,  Wayne  An- 
derson. Rod  Cole,  Ellis  Stewart.  Connie 
Johnson.  Joyce  Rloe,  Bruce  Johnson, 
Lonnle  Huseby. 

Hike  Berg,  Larry  Fischer.  Lavon  Braaten. 
Bonnie  Martin,  James  Edd,  C\irtls 
Brlokson.  David  Demorals,  Carroll 
Wentland,  Carla  Clark,  Gary  Cray- 
«hee.  Daryl  Furry,  Norman  Brade- 
meyer,  SUnley  Grev,  Charles  Hlteh- 
oock.  Ardls  Scherr.  Myron  Maas, 
Robert  Jensen.  Jerry  Buchll.  Franklin 
Krause,  Dennis  Kenick,  Lynn  Mc- 
Donnell. Ronald  Volck.  Jay  Llnnell, 
George  Kaultacher,  Jim  Maxwell,  Den- 
nis Wleraann,  Gary  Frits,  Richard 
Verke.  Unda  Marsager,  Richard  W. 
Xrb,  Ralph  Gast,  Buel  Sonderland,  Jay 
Tegly.  Frank  Sopranakl.  Donald  Rlp- 
pllnger.  Howard  Blegen.  Charlee  Paul* 
son,  Judte  Axneas,  Charles  Peterka, 
Murray  Patterson,  Kenneth  Wortbley, 
Harry  D.  Millard,  Gary  L.  Skabo,  D.  J. 
Peden.  Larry  J.  Lehmess,  Gloria 
Xbertowskl,  Theodore  V.  Benstock. 

Blehard  Haberman,  Kenneth  Haua,  Den- 
nis Schmidt,  Thomas  A.  Leldy,  David 
Fulske,  Bin  Mitchell.  James  A.  Klr- 
Ohen,  Dale  Bonebrake,  Gary  Korstad. 
John  W.  Rials,  Dave  Hobeastera,  t>ynn 
Btrubbe,  Bdwla  Okooen,  Mlnheiil  San- 
daval.  Ranald  B.  Mseter,  Boger  Boren- 
■on.  Dean  L.  Hammer.  Kathy  Gerlta, 


Maxlys  Henrlkson,  David  F.  Relsen- 
weber,  Anderson  J.  Warren,  Arvln  M. 
Bergstedt,  James  J.  Goets,  Thomas  F. 
Steen,  Monte  C.  Orund,  Franklin  Han- 
nesson,  Eugene  Boettger,  Keith  O.  Ax- 
vlg,  Robert  C.  Ralter,  Paul  Sandbak. 
Virgil  Greer,  Oalland  Hervlcksen,  Ter- 
ry N.  Thompson,  Daryl  Hochhalter, 
Larry  Schoff,  Gary  Peterson,  Muriel 
Connolly,  Larry  Taylor,  Jennings 
Kooda,  Bob  Vandullnde,  Rita  Shahane. 
Joan  Kuchera,  Donald  Woolford,  Mary 
Morris,  Unda  Gordon,  Paul  Wleeer,  Al 
Dawklns,  Dee  Sholts,  James  Jonaaaon, 
Terry  Dalle,  Timothy  Paul,  Dennis  J. 
Sweep,  Charles  Miller. 

Terry  Ibach,  Steve  Voeledahl,  John  B. 
Gleutma,  Steve  Carlson,  Fred  Barring- 
ton.  Irving  Johnson,  David  Kulpers, 
Larry  Wlndlngland,  Norval  Gaily,  Ron- 
nie Werner,  Mike  Anderson,  Lyle  Oel- 
son.  Ken  Trana,  Duane  Hovland, 
Richard  Henry  Bond,  Carroll  Paulson, 
Jordell  O.  Brose.  Kenneth  Dlokel.  Vir- 
ginia Carney,  Tony  D.  Ackew,  Russell 
Holte,  Guy  Sens,  Stephen  OoUey,  Jerry 
Rasmussen,  Dlanne  Moore,  Arden  Es- 
pellen,  Jo  Ann  Vedder,  Beverly  Berg, 
Jim  Johnson,  Gerald  Hakanson,  Bon- 
nie David,  Conrad  Lossow,  Dale  Kel- 
Ung,  Mike  Madsen,  Linda  Patterson, 
Kathy  Womer,  Kenneth  Kussy,  Dennis 
Mattson,  Richard  Heskln,  William 
Jongbloed,  Arvln  Carlson,  David  Bor- 
chard,  Charles  Carbonneau,  Keith 
Flelshchauer,  Garry  W.  Kuna,  Dennis 
L.  Paulson,  Richard  Wakeford,  Rod 
Goffrey.  Howard  Rude,  Colleen  Leaner, 
David  Fomees,  Rolland  Mlchaelaon. 

Dannie  Houfeh,  James  Herman,  Karen 
Paczkowskl,  Nell  Wlltse,  Vernon  Way- 
tessek,  Glen  R.  Harris,  Curtis  Orenler, 
Vernon  Mathleeen,  Robert  Carson,  Di- 
ane Baker,  Ronnie  Folden,  Jamee 
Bakke,  Wayne  Olen,  David  C.  Rogers, 
Gary  Freund,  David  Toyske,  Cxirtls 
KJonaaa.  David  M.  Sletten,  Richard 
Ralph,  Roger  Bourdean,  Tom  Llck- 
lidee,  Jr.,  John  Knaus,  Jerry  Handran, 
Larry  Delke,  Wayne  Kroetsch,  Dennis 
A.  Hawes,  Roger  A.  Welnmann,  Tom 
Schend,  Bruce  Jensen,  Gary  T.  Rlckow, 
Larry  Collins,  John  Forslund,  Roger 
Klemetsa,  Donns  Konkler,  Cathy  Hove, 
Robert  Norbeck,  Jamee  Kaln,.  Dennis 
Hughes,  Dtiane  Arndt,  Jeannette  Grif- 
fith, Le  Ann  Brbee,  Thomas  Blby.  Mary 
Fuka,  Gaylen  Salberg,  Brooke  N asset. 
David  Sundlle,  Dave  Hokanson,  Jerry 
Luebke,  Dave  McLean. 

Janet  McLean,  James  Buchholz,  Sondra 
Dahl,  Wilbur  Katz,  Mike  BoneU,  Gor- 
don J.  Loraas,  Jeff  Jacobeen,  Norman 
Ollflllan,  Leonard  Blshard,  Tony  Buly- 
go,  Evigene  W.  Cross,  Larry  Anderson, 
Daniel  Dockter,  Kathllen  Kimball,  Jan 
Clapper,  Lanny  Eller,  Bruce  Speldel, 
Dennis  Poppen,  Terry  Mllas,  Ron  Mer- 
rlgan,  Joe  Davidson,  Dennis  Dvorak, 
David  Bird,  Sheryl  Hodgson,  Unda 
Dahlen,  Ronald  Welnmann,  Wayna 
Martinson,  Herb  Plakall,  Gene  M.  An- 
derson, Bernadette  Ann  Welder,  Susan 
liSnzen,  Ken  Blberdorf,  Ina  Hennun- 
sUe.  Glen  Evans,  Kent  C.  Rukke,  Paul 
8.  Severln,  Gary  Russell,  Ben  Durger, 
Ordean  Hanson,  Jon  Wilbur,  Gayne 
Oaseel,  Dennis  Oaaeel,  I>e  Hlngst, 
Wayne  Kolter,  Mary  MUIer,  Colleen 
Fladoa,  Richard  Alley,  James  Lysne, 
Roger  Nelson,  Jim  P.  Werner. 

Richard  Oksendahl,  Michael  O.  Dobson. 
Myron  Holthusen.  Ronnie  Jensen,  Dar- 
rel  Fagerland,  Herbert  Buchholta.  Le- 
roy  Kails,  Leroy  Smelter.  Larry  N. 
Matiger,  D.L.  Shogren.  Edna  Hermes. 
Karen  Cblaek.  Aldln  PrltUa,  Clayton 
Broasnor,  Shirley  Kordovsky,  Sharon 
Vanouray,  Larry  Ketterllng.  Dallas 
NeumlUer,  Lorena  K.  Trlttln,  Donald 
L.  Bill,  N.  Spears,  Michael  Gates,  Den- 


nis  W.    Baail,    Lee    Amundson,   Ann 
Spickermeier,     Juanlta    Schanandore 
Dwlght    Hanson,    Rosemarle    Lewan- 
dowBkl,  David  Bwarta,  Betty  Rlckanl 
Mark  O.  Aokelson.  Dave  Maack.  Don 
J.  Anderson.  Duane  L.  Solberg.  Ralph 
Becking.    Leon    Hackburt,    Tom   Wle- 
land,   Richard  Stevens,   Larry  Helck, 
D.  D.  Krueger.  Wayne  Hlnrlchs.  Pat 
Larson,  RlchEu-d  Dolan,  Myron  Bwan- 
son,    Linda    Stark.   John   M.   Senger, 
Ronald     Hlndt,     Janet     Zlmbelman 
Duane  Formaneck,  Mike  McDonald. 
Dennis   Hllzendager,    Marlys    Heitkamp, 
Dennis   Lochen,   Rodney   E.   Paulsen! 
Ray  E.  Runay,  Riissell  Hadler,  Albert 
Wunder,   Marc   Benolt,  David  Hewitt, 
Leroy  Johnson,  Roy  Slupe,  Myron  Dol- 
llson,  Mary  D.  Rust,  LaVonne  Hultln, 
Blaine  K.  Wlltse,  Oeraldlne  Brosowske, 
Richard  Zlemann,  David  Holen,  Larry 
Hodgson,     Stanley     Strege,     Marshall 
Bellln,   Carl  Blumhoff,   Gregg  Lebert, 
Floyd  W.  EstUek.  William  Ueblg.  Helga 
Adrian,    Mark    O.    Nellum,    Terry    O. 
Brodehl,  Douglas  E.  Johnson,  Dennla  b! 
Olson,    Burt    Qxiam,    John    Wlllman, 
Larry  D.  Larson,  Gene  Wlchter,  Frank 
L.    Green,    Jr.,    Juel    N.    Bautz,   John 
Blttner,    Richard    Orsund,    Larry  Al- 
bright,   Gordon    Von    Wald,    Ronald 
Winter,  PbylUs  Nelson,  Gordon  H.  Un- 
nell,  Jerry  Walte,  Tarry  Jasmer,  K.  H. 
Tooklng,     Walter     Paulson,     Howam 
Hohmstron,    Roes    Schlabacb,   Gerald 
Clemens. 
Steven    R.    Barbknecht,    Dave    Brenna, 
Ruth  Paarl,  Bob  Bowden,  Linda  TUh- 
er,  T.,ynnette  Salgjeld,  Judy  Miller,  Jan- 
ice  Nelson.  Nlta  Toea,  Richard  Koenlg, 
Lloyd  Rivers,  Jim  Aasness,  Janet  Ole, 
Reynold  Amxmdson,  Rosemary  Sterm, 
Barbara  Anderson,  Donald  R.  Smith. 
Gary  Thelsen,  John  Roggerlich,  DaUu 
I.   Hanson,  Jack  B.   Webster,  Michael 
K.  Pflster,  Harold  Tunge,  Erroll  Spel- 
haxig,    Arden    Selsn,    Gordon    Parker, 
Thomas  B.  Belka,  Roman  J.  Nledzlel- 
akl,  Deanna  Delzer,  Virginia  Vlestens, 
Dick  Raasch,   Richard   Behm,  Dennis 
Wadeson,  Jerald  Ueblg,  Clark  Adsem, 
fl'erry  W.  Stein,  Linda  Allan,  Oeraldlns 
Baumann,    Carolyn    Jorlasen,    Gerald 
Pederson,    Nancy    Devick,    Joyce   Ks- 
dechka,  Greg  Thomte,  Gai7  Christian- 
son,   Terry   Urbach,   D.   J.   Whltledge, 
Mike  Glddlngs,  Douglas  Jensen,  Perrit 
Horner,  Kathleen  Althoff. 
Gary    Nlekow,    Jamee    Kangen,    Donald 
Hlllesland,  Larry  Forster,  David  Mc- 
Farland,   Larry  Krens,   Randy  MlUer, 
Robert  Schmidt,  Connie  Abrahamaon, 
James    Green,    Duane    Keep,    Thomsi 
Hall,    Steve   Graven,   Leon   Stenslaad, 
Jerry      Wllloughby,       Curtis      Graff, 
Charles   K.   Pelvlt,   Steve   Toungqulst, 
Bruoe  Solberg,   Gerald  Keller,  Darrel 
Schrader,    Jon    Peterka,    Ken    Beau- 
champ,  Ron  Venjohse,  lAnda  Roeder, 
Ron    Fugere,    William    Oalbreth,   Kay 
Chrlstensen,  Jim  Nelson,  Bob  Nysneen, 
Vema   Kuehn,  Jo   Ann  Pfelfle,  Lloyd 
Adair,  Jay  Hanneeeon,   Bemie  Krlng, 
Claude    Clmbusa,    Loren    Fedorenko, 
Dale  Johnson,  Ellerd  Boe,  Mike  Wangs- 
neaa,  Gary  Schmidt,   John   Hoventen, 
ROKann     Dalberg,     CUfford     Leegard, 
Gordon   Meumiller,   Robert  E.   Oerth, 
Vernon  M.  Hanomer,  Dan  C.  Hasslen, 
Elizabeth  Canffeld,  Mrs.  Kathy  Braun. 
David  Braun,  John  Bokken,  Wayne  Ber- 
geron,  Kurt   Ogden,  Steve   MJolaness, 
Beverly   Reynolds,   Janice   Loll,   Ruth 
Peachel,  Gary  R.  Carlson,  June  Nelson, 
Gall  Erdmann.  LeMolne  Hartel,  Robert 
B.  Fay.  Gary  Klea,  Dean  Bngen.  RoUln 
D.   Botts.  John  W.  Westerberg.  Mar- 
lowe Olson,  Dewey  Wallace,  Bob  Wyk- 
boff,    Delbert    Kost,    Darrel    Klnsrud, 
Kenneth   EeUar,   Gary   J.   Hondrovec 
Muriel  Jensen.  Susan  Carlson,  Marvin 
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Sbraham,   Don   Convene,   Alvln   Sick, 
George    Lesmann,    Jack    Sveningson, 
Dennis  Tang,  Robert  Rausken,   Barry 
C.   Pox,   Dale   Dustln,   James   Frerlch, 
Douglas  Berntson,  Ellary  Llebelt,  Don- 
ald Gion,  Steve  Houge,  Dlanne  Gelsen, 
John    Frankhousen,    Bernlce    Enstad, 
Robert   A.   Koeller,   Aaron   S.   Herzog, 
Mike  Dudinsky,  Donald  Haugen,  Rich- 
ard   Bergatad,   Wes    Allen,    Norma    J. 
Pederson,  Roland  Loney. 
Kenny  Fiskum,  Jim  Taylor,  Jim  Greut- 
mon,  William  B.  Flint,  Eugene  Kloeter- 
nian,  Jr.,  Lyle  H.  Bohn,  James  Poppen, 
David  Oes,   Hal  Jordet,   Paul  Spilde, 
Gene  Harne,  Jim  Theuach,  Diana  Hall, 
Rod   Cole,  Marcel  Hoffmann,  Jr.,  Mi- 
chael  J.    Laney,   Steven   Olsen,   Daryl 
Bertelsen,  Ritchie  Evanson,  T.  R.  Wills, 
Galen  Enerson,  Tom  Lundgren,  Terry 
Manz,    Donald    Karpke,   Dennis    Wie- 
mann,  John  W.  Rauscb.  Tom  Longe, 
Steven  Koch,  Paul  Thompson,  Donald 
Dethloff,   Robert   Bucbolz,   Ruth   Ann 
Weber,    Odo    Longowskl,    Vernon    R. 
Grant,   Robert  Satrom,   Cletus  Fruh- 
wlrth,  Duane  A.  Gion,  Jerome  M.  John- 
son,  Janice  Mrozek,   Paulette   Haber- 
man,  Unda    Olen,    Carol    Staltenow, 
Richard  Blartze,  Walter  Kackman,  L.  J. 
McMillan,  Donald  Trlsljy,  LoAnn  Ver- 
tln.  Magnus  Thorstelnson,  Johnny  W. 
Morrison,  Kathleen  L.  Weber. 
Jerry   P.    Jaeger,    Rich   Bcbumann,   La- 
Veme  Hoveskeland,  William  Aslakson, 
Gaylen  Holmgren,  Mary  Kittle,  David 
Speer,  Pete   Predrlckson,   David   Bau- 
mann, William  Barg,  Ronald  Svexun, 
Gary  Giffey,  Elaine  Kornellus,  Frank 
L.  Phillips,  Albert  S.  Neldvlecky,  James 
E.  Rauch,  Jim  Konkler.  Delbert  Henke, 
I>avld    McMohen,    Nell    Weight,    Mar- 
shall Llndahl.  Jim  Manstrom.  David 
Berg,     Gary    Gangle,    Daniel    Trapp, 
Wayne   Stegman,  Arnold   Klein,  Gary 
Mathurch,    Tedd    Steenback,    Harold 
Zlnunerman,      Gary     Larsen,     Ernest 
Klepetka,  B41ke  Stubstal,  Terry  Grot- 
ton.  Tom  Kohler,  Bernell  Renner,  John 
Berger.    Mark    Chrlstianson,    Leon    H. 
Oellnske,   Tarry   F.   Anderson,   W.   A. 
Hermon,  Gerald  Larsaa,  Doug  Travis, 
Nicholas     Heger,     David     Thompson, 
Mark  Jacobson,  Don  Schwartz,  Joseph 
Schneider,  Carl  Melsneas,  Kent  Kolden. 
Larry     Olson,     Jerome     Ahlee,     Dennis 
Browning,  Paul  Mahler,  Doug  Mahler, 
John    Havischlld,    John     Klung^tvedt, 
Wayne  Jensen,  Paul  Koehler,  Douglas 
Goumeau,     Biarlln    Mathlason,    Tom 
Bordeuyk,  Duane  Klein,  Lonnie  Fay, 
Gary    Phelps,    Tom    Taylor,    Brenda 
Schuster,  Jim  Brendel,  Norman  B]om- 
Btad,  William  Rook,  Robert  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  Dennis  Schlembeck,  M.  Edward- 
son,  Floyd  Halverson,  Orlan  Neumann, 
Don    J.    Starkey,    Ron    W.    Lupivlk, 
Harlan    Strand,    Philip    Boyerslawski, 
Gary     GUbertson,      Charles     Horner, 
Patricia    Jensvold,    Gaye    Storbakken, 
Ronald    Drose,     Noel     Kjesbo,     Mayo 
BJornson,     Gordon     (x)kken,     Wayne 
Hlnnichs,      Lester      Feland,      Charles 
Lelen,  Robert  Everson,  Judy  Anderson, 
Pat  MuellenbCM:h,   Lorna   Opp,   Elmer 
Pederson,     Arlene     Rossow,     Melanle 
Trapp,    Thomas    W.    Achter,    Ronald 
Ihmels.  I 

Patricia  Quiring,  Paul!  '  Enders,  Roger 
Stelnent,  Lynn  Johnson,  John  Kartes, 
Bob  Marshall,  Jim  Bohrer,  Russell 
Overbye,  Larry  Robinson,  Gary  Knut- 
Bon,  Kenneth  Trautman,  Marlene  An- 
derson, John  Jacobeon,  Robert  A. 
Joyce,  Erwln  Tschackofske,  Frank 
Elnarson,  Raymond  J.  Feist,  Cheryl 
Roman,  Duane  Tleta,  Wanda  Mltbo, 
Judy  Lehman,  Sharon  Jordhelm,  Amy 
Randall,  CurtU  Mahler,  Unda  OoUlet, 
Alfred  Prochnow,  Nell  L.  Franks,  Judl 
Trana,  Nancy  Zlck,  Ronald  Osowskl. 


Robert  D.  Koltes,  Ronald  Ehlert.  Lewis 
Schaar,  Gerald  Schwartz,  Robert  XJl- 
rich.    Miles   Chapman,   David   Cowell, 
Judy    Woehrmann,     Cfirol     Meblhoff, 
Odell     Johnson,     Ronald     Albertson, 
Dawn   Suckut,   HatoIiX  L.   McConnell, 
Gerald   C.   Lundquist,   Harlow   Hofer, 
Victor    Brim,    Tim    Heinle,    Charlene 
Cellmer,     Sharon     Farsdale,    Darlene 
Ronholm. 
Rod    Cole,    Ronald    Stoltenow.    Georgia 
Robideaux,    Carol    Bye,    A.    G.    Lewis, 
Mike     Bertsch,     Vic     Grad,     Darlene 
Simonson,   Richard   Maddock,   Rodney 
Sell,    Pam    Johanns,     Pattl    Monson, 
Allen  Klindt,   Stephen  Colby,   Ronald 
Albertson,  Larry  L.  Murle,  Sister  Mary 
Maurice,    O.S.F.,    Sister    Mary    Lucy, 
O.S.F.,      Gordon     Raymond      Kruger, 
Yvonne  Schlldberger,  Cheryl  Qualley, 
Elaine  BuffLngton,  Sandl  McLaln,  Judl 
Craln,  Michael  Biegelman,  Nancy  Lein, 
LaDonna    Wick.    Noreen    Nohr,    Tom 
Nichols,  Denis  Wanner,  Les  Nordnon, 
Richard  Davis,  Charles  Harlng,   Blark 
Salseng,    Mary    Kay    Chemak,    David 
Kwete,  Kathl  Mozinski,  Larry  Johnson, 
Charley    Relstad,    T.    Buck,    Thomas 
Hardy,    William    N.    Lynner,    Phyllis 
Steffan,  Margaret  Stiles,  Carol  Kemper, 
Patricia  Nelson,  Rosemary  L.   Martin, 
Darlene  LeNove,  Leslie  Welsh,  Marilyn 
Brand. 
Virginia  Anr^erson,  Audrey  Bakken,  Her- 
bert Ooldammer,  Verlln  Wirth,  Rob- 
ert Loken,  John  F.  Ordal,  Cheryl  Kelm, 
Carol  Rodne,  Judl  Ladendorf,  Allen  R. 
Jensen,  Judy  Lehman.  Ann  Klug,  Lar- 
ry Baumann,  Kenney  Backhaus,  Ron- 
al^l  Sell,  Jerome  Wolff,  Kenton  W.  Stan- 
ton, LeRoy  W.  Trlese,  Ralph  W.  Arm- 
strong, Jr.,  Marvin  Balbach,  Dan  Kra- 
mer, Wallace  Skoglund,  Jimmy  Borgen, 
Ken  Johnson,  Gerald  Argall,  Ronald  H. 
Dragen,    Richard    R.    Schmidt,    Lyle 
Springer,   Roger  Dlbbert,   Gerry  Hed- 
berg,    Bruce    Buckholtz,    Cheryl    Kln- 
sterman,  Bemie  Trzsuc,  James  Brach, 
Jim   Trana,    Ralph   Butterfleld,   Jerry 
Bick,  Merle  Meltlee,  Greg  Sorge,  Eu- 
gene Belgarde,  David  Roesland,  Larry 
N.  Metzger,  Philip  Boll,  E>onald  J.  Sper- 
ling, Harry  Holen,  Dean  Salzsleder.  Rod 
Klrschman,    Richard    Kavll,    Richard 
Elznic. 
Noreen  Olson,  Edward  J.  Ride,  Richard 
H.    Cheatley,    Galen    Garrlck,    Frank 
Azure,    Oaylyn   KJorslnk,    Galen    Sile, 
Larry  Cooven,  Kenneth  Krump,  Allen 
Prochnow,  Willie  Rogness,  Bob  SiUi- 
man,  Odin  Stutrud,  Jennifer  Mueller, 
James   Schuster,   Lawrence   N.   Brun- 
ster.   Roger  E.  Olson.  Lyle  Ttebakert, 
Laurence    Schagunn.    Marlyn    GJest- 
vang.  Gary  Schumacher.  Wilton  Lud- 
wlg,    Jr..    Wilbur    Kutz.    Gary    Haug. 
Del  Ray  Landers.  Reyburn  Kautz,  Ran- 
dall Karstetter,   penneth   F.  Suckert, 
John   H.   Miller,  "Pat   Hagen,    Dennis 
Quam,    Darrell    Mlchalenko,    Norman 
Haagenstav,    Sharon    Lane,    James    A. 
Horton,   James   G.   Aldrich,   Uoyd   A. 
GUbertson,  Gerald  SchUdberger,  Roger 
Hartz,  Eugene  Miller,  Bernard  Nllles, 
Donna     Weston.    Jonathan     Dietrich. 
Terry  Kemmer.  Myron  Meyer.  Thomas 
Eastley.  Keith  Mills,  Clint  Chamber- 
Un. 
Connie   Mlllcer,  Kareen   Herman.   Patty 
Lukes.  Catherine  Lee.  Henry  Nordby. 
Gamett    Fraser,    Leon    Plantz.    Gary 
Roseth,    Qeorge    Staigle,    Jim    Hogan, 
Roger  Shoberg,  Keith  Flede,  Alfred  G. 
Byron,    Jr.,    Curt    Weiss,    Clifford    F. 
Schmidt,  Roger  W.  Pearson,  Jamee  A. 
Heupel,  Dan  Handron,  Barney  Hager- 
man,   Terry   LuciM-,   Vernon    Melcher, 
Gary  Dubuque,  Larry  Miller,  Susanne 
Fust,    Wanda    Morlock,    Jerry    Knut- 
son,     Arden     Holte,     Wayne     Erick- 
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son,  Louise  Houghton,  Jim  Ramstad, 
Joyce  Roeenkranz,  Rod  Johnson,  Dar- 
win Lamb,  BiU  TVeit,  Tony  Brucker, 
Roger  Gullickson,  Jim  O'Connor,  Bob 
Nichols,  WiUiam  J.  MUIs,  Amy 
Schmidt,  Charles  Warhawk,  Myron 
Rovlg,  Cpl.  Robert  J.  Schaefer,  U.S. 
Marine  Corpe,  Patricia  Rath,  Marlene 
Lingen,  Richard  Lugert,  Harlan  Hall, 
Ron  Lewis,  Diane  Stein,  Dennis  Jel- 
Inek,  Lester  Schlepp. 

Dennis  Schlalesy,  Kay  Olson,  Glenlce 
Alderman,  John  S.  Erickson,  James 
Neany,  Sandy  Klundt,  Larry  Renner, 
Stephen  Tompkins,  Charles  Califf,  Tor- 
lelf  Haaland,  Olen  Hallard,  Donald 
Blewer,  Orlln  Wick,  John  Meschke, 
Gary  Oulslng,  Raylene  Suckut,  Ron 
McKlnley,  Gene  Pinkney,  OrviUe  C. 
Roger,  Mark  Hughes,  Gary  Hultln,  Al- 
len Berg,  Arvln  Leabo,  Pat  Johnson, 
David  Nees,  Richard  Englund,  Glenn 
Lundgren,  Robert  Benke,  Kathryn 
Benke,  Kathryn  Sullivan,  Karen  Gra- 
veen,  William  Nerhus,  Wally  Benhard- 
ers,  Derryl  Moon,  Loren  A.  Lehnhoff, 
Lonnie  Schroeder,  Jeff  Lantls,  Arnold 
Black,  Denny  RenvUle,  Pam  Broad- 
land,  Julie  Brendefor,  Robert  BaUey. 
Dennis  Johnson.  John  Klundt,  Emle 
Dlede,  David  Miller,  DennU  D.  Brosz, 
Patricia  McDonald. 

Loyall  Olson,  Joel  Lerlakken,  Duane 
Barden,  Larry  Uen,  Wayne  Oberlander, 
Larry  Carlson,  Sylvia  Jellnek,  MUo 
Zimmerman,  Marlin  Hert,  Jean  Wle- 
gand,  Bonnie  Lahren,  Dalrd  Bjelland, 
Del  Hagen,  Janice  Jardlsch,  Linda  Kla- 
man,  Mary  Ellen  Kleinsasser,  Lynne  P. 
Naaey,  Art  McFalden,  Kathy  Hllgers, 
Mike  Hlmmer,  Noran  Olson,  Donald 
Stoner,  Don  Roloff,  John  Weber,  Jerry 
Grev,  Ronnie  Glgle,  Harvey  L.  Gabbert, 
John  Roako,  Nick  Rainsberry,  Tim 
Lenertz,  Alvin  Settje,  Johannes  Odd- 
sen,  David  UeweUyn,  Michael  Sines. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

B4r.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  I  made 
a  brief  speech  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  last  year  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam, and  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  student  body. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  haa 
stated  so  well  the  position  of  the  student 
body  at  the  North  Dakota  State  School 
of  Science  on  Vietnam.  I  found  this 
same  strong  support  for  our  forces  In 
^^etnam  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota. 

I  was  also  Impressed  by  the  probing 
attitude  of  the  students  there,  by  their 
curiosity  and  their  Interest,  by  their 
openmlndedness,  but  especially  on  the 
position  which  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  has  taken  on  the  subject  of  free 
speech,  inviting  every  possible  expres- 
sion of  all.  kinds  of  viewpoints  on  the 
campus. 

I  emphasize  that  this  University  of 
North  Dakota  view  on  Vietnam  was  not 
reached  without  consideration  and  ex- 
tended discussion.  I  was  most  impressed 
with  the  excellence  of  the  State  uni- 
versity at  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
sure  that  the  students  of  the  State 
school  of  science  and  our  university  will 
be  happy  to  read  the  kind  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Thank  you 
so  much. 
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WHAT  A  SCHOOL  MILK  TEST  MSANS 

IN  KANSAS  cmr 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  h*a  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
about  the  admlnlstratioQ's  proposal  to 
slash  the  special  milk  program  for  school- 
children by  80  percent  and  provide  milk 
imder  the  program  only  to  the  needy  or 
those  children  attending  schools  that  do 
not  have  a  school  lunch  program. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Secretcur  of  Agri- 
culture, In  an  appearance  before  the 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Ai>proprlatlons  Committee,  implied  that 
there  had  been  much  loose  talk  about 
how  need  would  be  determined.  Secre- 
tary Freeman,  during  a  hearing  on  the 
fiscal  1967  AJ^cuIture  budget,  stated 
that  It  was  a  simple  matter  to  pinpoint 
the  needy.  Generally,  in  his  (pinion,  it 
was  a  decision  made  by  a  homeroom 
teacher  or  a  school  nurse  based  on  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  children's 
needs  and  backgrounds. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts,  Mr.  President. 
I  have  here  in  my  hand  an  application 
for  lunch  assistance  used  by  the  Kansas 
City  school  system.  It  is  typical  of  the 
sort  of  application  required  in  many  of 
our  Nation's  larger  cities — where  great 
concentrations  of  needy  children  tend  to 
be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

nrst.  the  application  asks  for  the 
names  of  children  for  whom  reduced 
lunch  or  milk  rates  are  requested.  Pre- 
sumably, a  family  could  choose  to  have 
some,  but  not  all  of  the  children  receive 
free  milk.  Next,  there  are  vaces  for  the 
parents'  names  and  tiie  names  of  others 
in  the  home  with  their  relationship  to  the 
child.  Then  there  is  a  listing  for  total 
family  income  including  source  of  income 
and  where  employed.  How  many  fathers, 
Mr.  President,  would  want  to  give  their 
employer's  name?  How  would  this  em- 
pk>yer  feel  if  he  knew  his  employee's 
children  were  asking  for  a  handout?  A 
footXMte  indicates  that  income  is  to  in- 
clude social  security  and  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  sheet  asks  for 
"Xxpeoses  as  actually  paid  by  month." 
niese  expenses  include  rent  or  house 
payment  utlllUes,  including  phone, 
groceries,  insurance,  car  payments,  fur- 
niture payments,  payments  on  loans, 
oiha  credit  payments  and  doctors  or 
drug  bills.  The  form  goes  on  to  ask  for 
a  description  of  any  special  conditions, 
such  as  sickness,  temporary  unemploy- 
ment, or  other  unusual  problems.  Fi- 
nally the  parents  are  asked  If  they  want 
their  child  to  be  given  a  chance  to  work 
for  lunch,  get  a  reduced  rate  limch  or  get 
a  free  lunch  and  free  milk. 

If  the  school  principal  Is  not  satisfied 
with  the  general  Information  contained 
In  this  form  he  refers  the  matter  to  the 
home-school  coordinator  for  further 
checking.  The  form  Is  sent  on  to  the 
oOce  of  the  director  of  school  food  serv- 
ice ojoly  after  the  home-school  coordina- 
tor Is  satisfied  that  everything  is  OK. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  criticizing  this 
form,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  the  only 
way  you  can  realistically  determine  need. 
But  where,  oh  where,  is  the  kindly  old 
home  room  teacher  Secretary  Freeman 
talks  about?  Are  we  really  prepiu^  to 
lay  that  any  child  who  wants  to  recetre 


milk  withoat  paying  the  entire  cost 
should  ask  his  or  her  parents  to  qualify 
in  this  way?  Because  the  tmpleasant 
fact  Is  that  only  by  such  an  objective 
test  can  we  determine  the  needy. 

I  hope  In  the  days  ahead  to  show  that 
this  is  not  an  Isolated  example  of  the 
procedure  parents  must  go  through  to 
qualify  their  children  for  free  limches 
and  milk  breaks.  I  know  from  talking 
to  school  administrators  that  many  large 
cities  must  use  this  technique. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add.  In  this  con- 
nection, that  we  have  Just  heard  further 
testimony  from  a  representative  of  the 
D^MTtment  of  Agriculture  this  morning 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  they  Indicate  that  only  a  frac- 
tion of  needy  children  are  going  to  be 
covered  by  the  progrsun,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  needy  children  of  families 
whose  incomes  are  less  than  $3,000  will 
not  qualify  under  the  program  which  the 
administration  is  proposing  to  provide 
milk  for  needy  children. 


Mrs.  Carol  Cunnlnghwn.  40  Outl*  Book 
Drive,  UiU  Valley,  "Still  LUe." 

iti*.  VlrglnlA  Harding.  21740  DevoiulUn 
Street,  ChaUwortb.  "Sootcli  OoUer." 

Mra.  Frances  Howe,  3MS  De  Sota  Aveno*. 
Santa  Clara.  "Backroed  to  Jolon." 

Mra.  VI  Schultz.  401  Brookb&ven  DrlT*. 
Bakarafleld.  "Woman  In  a  Flower  Qarden." 

Mlae  Betb  Stewart.  Route  1.  Box  187  (Sea- 
crest) .  Fort  Bragg,  "SUllet  and  Vegetables." 

Mrs.  Virginia  Wablen,  Poet  Ofllce  Box  781, 
Yuoalpa,  "Big  Trees." 

Mrs.  Bdltb  Welst.  3028  Howard  Avenue,  San 
Diego,  "Woodland  Stream." 

Mrs.  Muy  Ann  WlUard.  208  Coral  Street. 
Balboa  lalsmd.  "Qboet  Town." 

Mrs.  Cleo  Wllaey,  1636  Lurllne  Street.  Co- 
lusa, "Blue  Plumbago." 

Mrs.  Virginia  Zebm,  Poet  Office  Box  SOae, 
Carmel,  "Kocky  Point." 


EXHIBrr    OF    WORKS    OF    ART    BY 
15  CALIFORNIA  HOUSEWIVES 

Mr.  KUCHKI.,  Mr.  President,  art  is 
Important  in  our  American  way  of  life 
and  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  a  large 
number  of  our  citizens  find  relaxation, 
express  themselves,  and  delight  others 
by  engaging  In  painting. 

In  my  ofllce  there  is  impressive  evi- 
dence that  such  an  outlet  and  diversion 
can  be  mutually  rewarding. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  on  the  walls 
of  my  reception  room  an  exhibit  en- 
compassing the  excellent  works  of  15 
California  housewives  from  all  walks  of 
life  who  have  taken  up  the  brush  and 
palette  as  a  hobby.  Through  the  en- 
couragement and  assistance  given  them 
by  Famous  Artists  Schools  of  Westport, 
Conn.,  these  women  are  enjoying  both 
material  and  spiritual  reward. 

This  group  of  housewlve-artist  resi- 
dents of  California  has  depicted  striking 
scenes  from  their  environment  or 
travels,  translated  reactions  to  still  life 
settings,  and  personified  Individuals 
through  their  talents  at  the  easel.  Much 
of  their  inspiration  and  guidance  came 
from  San  Francisco-bom  Dong  King- 
man, himself  an  intematlanally  re- 
spected artist  and  a  faculty  member  of 
the  Famous  Artist  Schools. 

I  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  and  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs  to  visit  the  Kuchel 
suite — 315 — in  the  Old  Senate  Ofllce 
Building  and  view  these  lovely  and  ex- 
quisite works.  For  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  appended  to  these  remarks  a  list 
of  the  paintings  and  of  the  talented 
women  whose  works  I  am  proud  to  dis- 
play. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricom>.  as 
follows: 

Mrs.  Dorts  Aksra,  0401  La  Mar  Street,  Spring 
Valley.  "Portrait  of  Otelda." 

Mrs.  Frances  Bauginakl.  841  North  Cres- 
cent Hslghts,  Hollywood.  "Xvtljn." 

Mrs.  loU  BayllM.  11638  Sunablns  Tanaoe. 
Studio  City.  "Winter  Scene." 

Mrs.  Dorothy  CorbUi.  618  Sast  OUve,  Ox- 
nard.  "StUl  LUe  With  Lemons." 

Mrs.  Vina  Cross,  2717  Chester  Lane.  Baken- 
fleld.  "Edge  of  the  Woods." 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  measures  on  the 
calendar  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
986,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18,  and  tbe 
measures  following,  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


YOUTH    TEMPERANCE    EDUCATION 
WEJSK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  18)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  fourth 
week  In  April  of  each  year  as  Youth 
Temperance  Education  Week  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

B  J.  RBI.  IB 


Whereas  the  National  Touth  Temperance 
OouncU  was  created  to  develop  and  promote 
programs  and  activities  by  our  youth  for  our 
youth  which  will  help  them  to  achieve  the 
beet  possible  preparation  for  successful,  use- 
ful living;  and 

Whereas  these  programs,  which  have  been 
established  throughout  the  United  SUtes, 
perform  a  vital  service  In  tbe  constructlTe 
development  of  our  youth  by  offering  them 
outstanding  opp>ortunltles  to  acquire  morsl 
strength,  i>hysical  fltnesa,  and  civil  respon- 
slbUlty;  and 

Whereas  many  CJovemors  and  msyon 
have,  over  the  past  several  years,  Issued  proc- 
lamations giving  oflloial  recognition  to  the 
annual  observance  of  tbe  fourth  week  in 
AprU  as  "Touth  Ten4>erance  Week":  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Xetolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rep- 
rttentative*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorised  and  requested  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  fourth  w«ek 
in  April  of  each  year  as  "Touth  Temperance 
Xduoatlon  Week",  and  Inviting  tbe  people 
oif  the  United  SUtes  to  oo(q>«ate  during 
such  weeks  with  programs  of  temperance 
education. 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcokd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1011) .  expUOnlng  the  purposes  of  the 
falU. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


itnd  activities  by  our  youth  f^  our  youth  to 
beip  them  m  achieving  the  best  possible 
preparation  (or  successful  and  useful  living, 
•fbeee  programs  have  beoa  estabUsbed 
tioougtaout  tbe  United  SUtss  and  psrfocm 
vital  service  In  tbe  oonstructlve  developmsat 
o(  our  youth  by  otferlng  thscn  outstanding 
opportunities  to  acquire  moral  strength, 
physical  fitness,  and  civic  respotislblUty.  The 
dedication  of  tbe  fourth  week  In  April  of 
each  year  as  "Touth  Temperance  Education 
Week"  win  call  the  attention  of  our  citizens 
to  these  programs  which  have  proven  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  the  upbringing  of  our 
nninger  cittsens,  and  will  stimulate  greater 
Interest  in  aiding  our  young  citizens. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
nsolution  has  a  meritorious  purpoee.  and,  ac- 
cordingly, recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Senats  Joint  Resolut^9n  18,  without 
smendment. 


Ths  porpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  U  to 
dealgnmts  the  fourth  week  in  AprU  of  each 
year  as  "Touth  Temperance  Bdncatlon  Week. 

The  National  Toutli  Temperance  Councu 
was  created  to  develop  and  promote  programs 


AMERICAN   HISTORY   MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  133)  designat- 
ing February  of  each  year  as  American 
History  Month. 

Mr.  COOPEK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  senior  Senator 
frcHn  Montana,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Mansfibld]  has  asked 
to  be  Included  as  a  spon^r  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  133,  to  designate  Peb- 
niary  as  American  History  Month,  which 
I  introduced  on  February  I.  After  the 
resolution  had  been  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  had 
also  received  a  similar  request  from  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Maksfielo]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BARTLrrr] 
be  Included  among  the  sponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  133. 

I  wish  at  this  time  t<>  express  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksbn]  who  has 
taken  a  special  interest  in  the  resolution, 
and  who.  In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Charters, 
Holidays,  and  Celebrations,  called  up  the 
resolution  for  consideration  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  following  its  referral  to  the 
committee  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and 
who  has  submitted  to  the  Senate  the 
favorable  report  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1012,  of  March  2,  1966. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  resolution  has 
attracted  interest  and  approval,  and  has 
received  wide  support.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  determine,  the  idea  of  designating 
February  as  American  History  Month 
originated  in  Kentucky,  among  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
In  1952.  Since  that  time,  it  has  spread 
until  the  Governors  of  nearly  every  State 
Issue  such  a  proclamation  annually,  and 
my  resolution  would  ask  tae  President 
to  Issue  a  similar  proclamation  recogniz- 
ing February  as  American  History 
Month.  I  point  out  alsd  that  former 
Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  of  New  York, 
had  taken  an  Interest  in  this  subject,  and 
In  fact  a  somewhat  similar  resolution 
which  he  cosponsored  pftssed  the  Senate 
'n  1961,  but  was  never  adopted  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uaanlmous  oon- 
J«it  that  the  text  of  the  iBsolution,  with 

the  names  of  the  45  Senators  who  have 
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joined  with  me  In  sponsoring  it,  together 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Paul  Ward,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  Also,  I  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Bailey  Guard,  my  administrative  assist- 
ant, and  Miss  Gertrude  D.  Musson,  of 
my  ofllce  staff,  for  their  research  on  this 
measure. 

I  hope  very  much  that  there  virill  be 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  133  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  well  as  the  Senate,  and  that 
it  will  stimulate  wider  interest  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion, including  names  of  sponsors,  and 
the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Bxs.  133 
(Bfr.  Coons   (for  himself,  Mr.  Aixott,  Mr. 
Bartlxtt,    Mr.    Bath,    Mr.    BurNrrr,    Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Booos,  Mr.  Bran  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  CAai.soN,  Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Chubch. 
Mr.    CtTETis,    Mr.    Dominick.    Mr.    Doug- 
las,   Mr.    Ebvin,    Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.   Pono, 
Mr.    Okueninc,    Mr.    Hakkis,    Mr.    Haxt, 
Mr.  HAaTKK,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Inot7te,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kennkst 
of   Massachusetts,   Mr.   Kennedy    of   New 
Tork.  Bfr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN,  Mr.  Mansitcld,  Mr.  McCaktht,  Mr. 
McGee.    Mr.    Mctcalt,   Mr.   Mondale,   Mr. 
MoBTON.   Mr.   McaPHT,   Mr.   Pearson,   Mr. 
Pell,    Mr.    Proutt,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Tounc  of  North  Dakota) 
Introduced  the  following  joint  resolution; 
which  was  read  twice  abd  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : ) 
Joint  resolution  designating  February  of  each 
year  as  American  History  Month 
Whereas  the  study  of  history  not  only  en- 
livens appreciation  of  tbe  past  but  also  illu- 
minates  the   present   and  gives   perspective 
to  our  hopes', 

Whereas  a  knowledge  of  tbe  growth  and 
development  of  our  free  institutions  and 
their  human  values  strengthens  our  ability 
to  utilize  these  institutions  and  apply  these 
values  to  present  needs  and  new  problems; 
Whereas  Americans  honor  their  debt  to  the 
creativity,  wisdom,  work,  faith,  and  sacri- 
fice of  thoee  who  first  secured  our  freedoms, 
and  recognize  their  obligation  to  build  upon 
this  lierltage  so  as  to  meet  tbe  challenge  of 
the  future;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  to  encourage  a 
deeper  awareness  of  the  great  events  which 
shaped  America,  and  a  renewed  dedication 
to  the  Ideals  and  principles  we  hold  In  trast : 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  February  of  each 
year  Is  hereby  designated  as  American  His- 
tory Month,  and  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  is  requested  and  authorized  to  Issue 
annually  a  proclamation  inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
in  schools  and  other  suitable  places  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

American  Historical  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  8.  1966. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Coopks:  Thank  you  for  pro- 
viding this  office  with  a  copy  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  133.  I  hope  you  wUl  find  it  draw- 
ing many  cosponsors. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  this  association  is 
an  inclusive  society  of  Americans  Interested 
in  furthering  the  study  of  history,  rather 
than  a  society  specializing  in  American  his- 
tory, although  American  history  receives  at 
least  half  our  energies  and  attention.    So  we 


particularly  appreciate  the  wording  ot  the 
preamble  to  the  resolution,  which  proceeds 
from  underlining  the  value  of  studying  his- 
tory generally  to  focusing  particularly  on 
the  great  events  which  have  shaped  our 
country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  L.  Ward. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  would  the  Sen- 
ator permit  me  to  associate  myself  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  COOPE31.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imarUmous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  be  Included  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFlCKK.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  reix)rt 
(No.  1012),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is  to 
designate  February  of  each  year  as  American 
History  Month,  and  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
imnualiy  a  proclamation  Inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
at  schools  and  other  suitable  places  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


The  month  of  February  is  a  time,  particu- 
larly for  schoolchildren,  of  keen  awareness 
of  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  our  Country 
and  of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  for  special  recog- 
nition of  the  traditional  values  that  our  Na- 
tion cherlshos,  and  a  time  to  remember  our 
great  leaders  as  well  as  the  common  people 
who  broke  new  ground. 

February  can  also  be  a  time  at  rededlcation 
to  the  legacy  our  forebears  gave  us  of  noble 
character,  hard  work,  and  practical  wisdom. 

Americans  today  live  In  an  age  when  many 
of  the  events  which  touch  the  lives  of  all  of 
our  citizens  require  as  never  before  a  knowl- 
edge of  geography  and  may  be  Illuminated 
by  an  understanding  of  history.  Tliese  two 
subjects,  Included  now  in  what  is  known  as 
social  studies,  are  receiving  greater  attention 
and  new  emphasis  in  many  schools.  By  des- 
ignating February  of  each  year  as  American 
History  Month  we  encourage,  at  least  in  a 
small  way,  this  development  and  provide  an 
opportunity  to  attract  the  attention  of 
schoolchUdren  and  ail  of  our  citizens  to  What 
can  always  be  fascinating  and  rewarding 
study. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose,  and  ac- 
cordingly recommends  favorable  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  133,  without 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  Is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  ito  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  <SJ.  Res.  133) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


AMENXAiENT  OF  THE 
BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  1923)   to  amend  chapter 
XI  of  the  BankrujHcy  Act  to  give  the 
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court  supervisory  power  over  all  fees  paid 
from  whatever  source  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  1933 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  366 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  766)  la 
amended  by  adding  a  new  clause  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(6)  All  payments  made  or  promised  by  the 
debtor  or  by  a  corporation  acquiring  prop- 
erty under  the  arrangement,  or  by  any  other 
person,  for  services  and  for  actual  and  neces- 
sary expanses  In,  or  In  connection  with,  the 
proceeding  or  In  connection  with  the  ar- 
rangement and  Incident  thereto,  have  been 
fully  disclosed  to  the  court  and  are  reason- 
able." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1013),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PVKPOBS 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  chapter 
XI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  give  the  court 
supervisory  power  over  all  fees  paid  from 
whatever  source. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Administrative  Offlce  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and 
endorsed  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

In  recommending  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  has  said : 

"KXFLANATION     OF     PaOPOSCO     anX     TO     AMEND 

CKArrm    u   or  the   bankeuptct    act   to 

OTVS     THE    COUBT     SVPEEVISOBT     POWSS    OVEK 
AU.    m    PAIS     PBOM     WHATBVEE     SOIIBCE 

"Judge  Edward  Welnfeld  pointed  out  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Committee  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  at  its  March  1964  meeting  a 
practice  becoming  prevalent  In  chapter  XI 
proceedings  In  which  the  compensation  of 
attorneys,  accountants  and  others  Is  paid 
or  promised  by  third  parties. 

"It  has  been  held  that  such  payments 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  court  (In  re 
Star  Brands  Products  and  Pickle  Company, 
96  P.  Sup.  406,  and  In  re  A.  L.  Ratner,  Inc.. 
96  P.  Sup.  137).  It  was  the  view  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Committee  that  all  such  pay- 
ments should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  court  In  the  same  manner  as  payments 
made  In  proceedings  under  chapter  X  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  Judicial  Conference,  upon  the  rec- 
onunendatlon  of  Its  Bankruptcy  Committee, 
authorized  the  Administrative  Offlce  to  study 
the  need  for  remedial  legislation  and  further 
authorized  the  Conunlttee  to  reconunend 
remedial  legislation  if  It  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. As  a  result,  the  Bankruptcy  Division 
of  the  Administrative  Offlce  submitted  the 
proposed  bill  to  the  Bankruptcy  Committee 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  at  Its  September 
1964  meeting.  Whereupon  the  Committee 
recommended  the  bUI  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, and  the  Conference  approved  the 
bill  at  lU  September  1964  meeting. 

"The  language  of  this  proposed  amendment 
has  been  adopted  with  appropriate  modifica- 
tions from  section  331(4)  of  chapter  X  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  Omitted  Is  reference  to 
payments  by  a  corporation  "issuing  securi- 
ties" under  the  plan,  since  this  Is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  corporate  reorganizations.  Also 
omitted  U  the  last  phrase  of  section  331  (4)  — 
'or.  If  to  be  find  after  oonflrmatlon  of  the 
plan,  wUl  b«  aubject  to  the  approval  of  the 


Judge.'  Tills  la  deemed  to  be  Inapplicable  to 
chapter  XI  where  all  fees  are  fixed  before  con- 
firmation and  must  be  included  In  the  de- 
posit which  Is  prerequisite  to  filing  an  ap- 
plication for  confirmation  (sees.  337(3)  and 
363(3)). 

"Citing  section  331(4) ,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  In  Woods  v.  City  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  313  U.S.  863,  61 
S.  Ct.  493,  44  Am.  B.R.  (N.S.)  666:  'Under 
chapter  X  of  the  Chandler  Act  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  has  plenary  power  to  review  all 
fees  and  expenses  In  connection  with  the  re- 
organization, from  whatever  source  they  may 
be  payable.' 

"Again,  In  Leiman  v.  Outtman.  336  U.S.  1. 
69  S.  Ct.  371,  the  Supreme  Court  construed 
section  331(4) : 

"  'The  control  of  the  judge  is  not  limited 
to  fees  and  allowances  payable  out  of  the 
estate — section  331(4)  places  under  his  con- 
trol "all  payments  nxade  or  promised"  (1) 
by  "the  debtor"  or  (3)  "by  a  corporation  Is- 
suing securities  or  acquiring  property  under 
the  plan"  or  (3)  "by  any  other  person"  for 
services  rendered  "In  connection  with"  the 
proceeding  or  "In  connection  with"  the  plan 
and  "Incident  to"  the  reorganization. 

•  «  •  •  • 

"  "The  air  of  the  expanded  controls  over  re- 
organization fees  and  expenses  Is  clear.  The 
practice  had  been  to  fix  them  by  private  ar- 
rangement outside  of  court.  •  *  *  This  gave 
rise  to  serious  abuses.  There  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  fiduciaries  fixing  the  worth  of  their 
own  services  and  exacting  fees  which  often 
had  no  relation  to  the  value  of  services 
rendered. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"'And  section  331(4)  is  written  in  per- 
vasive terms — It  applies  to  "all  payments"  for 
services  "In  connection  with"  the  proceeding 
or  "In  connection"  with  "the  plan"  and  "In- 
cident to"  reorganization,  whoever  pays 
them.'  " 

"With  this  construction  of  the  statutory 
language  of  section  331(4) .  it  U  believed  that 
the  proposed  amendment  to  section  366 
would  curb  the  abuse  at  which  It  Is  directed. 

"The  committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
legislation  is  meritorious  and  recommends  It 
favorably. 


DONALD  I.  ABBOTT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  2177)  for  the  relief  of  Donald  I. 
Abbott  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "$6,867.25"  and 
Insert  "$5,466.84".  and  In  line  7,  after  the 
word  "from",  to  strike  out  "January  14" 
and  insert  ""May  5";  so  as  to  make  the 
bUl  read: 

8. 3177 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Donald 
I.  Abbott,  Captain.  United  States  Army,  re- 
tired, is  hereby  relieved  of  all  llabUlty  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$6,466.84.  representing  overpayments  of  civil- 
ian compensation  received  by  him  for  the 
period  from  May  5.  1963,  through  Feliruary 
33.  1964.  while  he  was  employed  by  the  Army 
Map  Service,  Cm^w  of  Engineers.  In  violation 
of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1894,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  63).  which  prohibited  the 
employment  of  certain  retired  military  offi- 
cers In  a  civilian  position,  the  said  Donald 
I.  Abbott  having  advised  Government  au- 
thorities of  his  retired  status  prior  to  his 
employment  with  the  Army  Map  Service  and 
been  assured  that  such  Act  was  not  appllca- 
Me  to  him.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
ofBcer  of  the  United  SUtes,  full  credit  shall 


be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  u 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  o(  the  Treasury  u 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  sp. 
proprlated,  to  the  said  Donald  I.  Abbott,  tbe 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpaymenti 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  thlt 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  clalni. 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  ihall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  trom  the  re- 
port (No.  1014),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POEPOSS 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
relieve  the  claimant  of  liability  to  repay  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $6,466.84,  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  civilian  compenm- 
tion  received  by  him  for  the  period  from 
May  6,  1963,  through  February  33.  1964.  while 
he  was  employed  by  the  Army  Map  Service. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  In  violation  of  section  2 
of  the  act  of  July  31,  1894.  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  63),  wWch  prolilbited  the  employment 
of  certain  retired  military  officers  In  a  civilian 
position,  the  claimant  tiavlng  advised  Oov- 
emment  authorities  of  his  retired  status 
prior  to  ills  employment  with  the  Army  Jtop 
Service  and  being  assured  that  such  act  was 
not  applicable  to  him,  and  also  to  pay  to  the 
claimant  the  sum  of  any  amounu  received 
or  withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  over- 
payment. 

STATEMENT 

The  facU  In  the  case  are  set  forth  In  a  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  4,  1966,  as  follows: 

"Official  records  disclose  ttiat  Donald  I. 
Abbott  retired  as  a  Regular  Army  officer  in 
the  grade  of  captain  on  November  1,  i9«2. 
and  began  drawing  retired  pay  for  20  years 
of  active  service.  Effective  January  14,  1963. 
he  accepted  a  temporary  appointment  not  to 
exceed  700  hours  as  a  supply-commodity 
management  aasUtant  (06-3010-06)  with 
the  Army  Map  Service,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
On  May  6,  1963,  he  received  a  promotion  to 
supply-commodity  management  officer  (0&- 
3010-07),  following  a  conversion  of  his  »P- 
pointment  from  temporary  to  career-condi- 
tional. On  February  38.  1964,  the  U.8.  Army 
Finance  Center  advised  him  that  his  employ- 
ment under  the  career-conditional  appoint- 
ment was  Illegal  under  the  act  of  July  31. 
1894  (38  SUt.  305),  which  prohibits  Regular 
Army  officers  retired  fw  length  of  service 
from  holding  two  Federal  offices  if  the  com- 
pensation of  either  offlce  amounted  to  W-W 
per  annum.  The  restrictions  of  that  act  did 
not  apply  to  Captain  Abbott's  temporary  ap- 
pointment. His  Army  retired  pay  and  IM 
salary  from  his  career-conditional  appoint- 
ment were  both  in  excess  of  the  amount  spec- 
ified In  the  act  and  resulted  In  Illegal  »»^ 
paymenU  of  $5,466.84  from  May  6,  19«3. 
through  February  33,  1964.  The  <^*^^^ 
In  this  amount  and  the  amount  specified  u> 
the  bill  represents  paymenU  legally  mad* 
whUe  Captain  Abbott  held  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment. Captain  Abbott  did  not  recelv* 
compensation  for  the  last  3  weeks  of  his  «»- 


ployment  from  Felvuary  33.  I964.  thronch 
Zrch  6,  1964.  Tta*  Dual  Oooapenaatlon  Act 
of  1964  (78  etat.  484  (1904) )  nfwals  the  act 
^  July  31,  1894.  supra,  InU  there  an  no 
(ftitiactive  proTlalons  which  wlU  ralldat«  an 
(ppotntment  made  prior  to  Deosnber  1,  1M4, 
Ute  effective  date  of  the  new  act. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  does  not  op- 
poM  a  bill  of  this  natiu-e  when  a  civilian 
employee  has  received  In  good  faith  and  for 
■errlces  performed  an  erroneous  payment 
giade  through  administrative  arrcr.  The  er- 
roneous payment  resulted  froa  the  failure 
of  administrative  }>ersonnel  at  the  Depart- 
BieDt  to  reco^nlBe  that  Captain  Abbott's  et- 
rUlan  employment  was  in  violation  of  the  act 
of  July  31.  1864,  supra.  Department  of  the 
Army  Civilian  Personnel  Regulations  <CPR 
p.  36).  wiilch  restricted  the  etaployment  l^y 
Ooremment  agencies  of  individuals  in  receipt 
of  retired  pay  from  military  Mrvlce,  placed 
opoa  the  appointing  oOcer  In  these  agencies 
the  responslblUty  for  determining  whether 
employment  in  a  given  situation  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  dual  office  act  or  by  other 
applicable  law  and  regulation.  In  his  appU- 
atlon  for  Federal  employment,  dated  Deeem- 
IMT 1 1963.  and  In  his  appointnient  afBdavita, 
tfatcd  January  14,  1963,  C^tala  Abbott  listed 
Ui  retirement  from  ttie  Army  for  30  years 
o(  service.  He  received  assuranoe  by  the  per- 
sonnel section  of  the  Army  Map  Service  that 
bis  retired  status  as  a  Regular  Army  ofBcer 
*ould  not  protilblt  his  civilian  employment. 
His  employment  was  accepted  without  dis- 
pute and  be  apparenUy  hiul  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect any  lrreg:uiarlty  until  notification  l>y  the 
rtsance  Onter  on  February  38,  1964. 

"Captain  Abbott  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  United  States  from  May  5.  196S, 
through  February  22,  1964,  and  to  require 
npayment  of  the  salary  received  by  him  dur- 
ing this  period  of  time  would  be  Inequitable. 
In  a  statement  submitted  to  this  office,  he 
eq)lalned  ttiat  he  Is  supporting  his  wife  and 
four  young  children  on  a  toMi  income  of 
I8J4O.10.  representing  retliied  pay  and 
earnings  as  a  civilian.  His  tangible  assets 
sre  modest.  In  1964  his  wife  gave  birth  to 
their  fourth  child.  This  child  was  an  open 
ipiae  birth  and  requires  considerably  more 
care  and  treatment  than  a  normal  l>aby.  In 
Tie*  of  these  equitable  considerations,  the 
Department  of  tlie  Army  has  no  objection  to 
the  bill  which  should  be  amended  to  show 
so  overpayment  of  $5,466.84. 

"The  cost  of  this  thU.  If  enacted  as  intro- 
«ucsd,  will  be  $6367.26.  If  eliscted  as  sug- 
lested  In  tills  report,  ths  I  cost  wm  be 
IS,4«6.B4." 

The  committee  has  in  the  past  granted 
!«ilef  by  private  legislation  in  similar  situa- 
ttons  where  compensation  wM  received  in 
food  faith  for  services  performed  and  errone- 
ous payment  made  through  administrative 
•nor,  and  the  committee  believes  tliat  this 
li  SB  appropriate  case  for  such  legislative 
nliet. 

The  comoUttee  believes  tti»t  the  bill,  as 
»B>ended.  is  meritorious  and  recommends  It 
hvorably. 


MAT8USUKE  TENOAN 

The  bUl  (S.  153)  for  the  relief  of  Mat- 
*"«ike  Tengan  was  considered,  ordered 
tobe engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
we  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  itepresentatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
f***^  in  Congress  assembied.  That  the 
*''«t*«7  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
^[•rt«l  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
"•••ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mat- 
wike  Tengan  the  sum  of  $2,013  In  fuU 
*««facUon  of  all  his  claims  against  the 
united  States  as  beneficiary  of  a  life  insur- 
I™*  policy  (Numbered  1,660.378)  of  the  Sun 
w.*  ;3f*^*"°<*  CSompany  of  Canada  on  the 
"*•  «  his  son.  Yoehlo  Tengan.   a  UiUtM 


States  citizen,  tlM  proo— ds  at  which 
received  bj  the  Attorney  Oeneral  punoant 
to  Vesting  Order  !fam]>ered  14,816,  dated 
June  36.  1960,  under  tlte  prortelons  of  the 
Trading  With  tbe  Knemy  Act:  Provid4id.  That 
no  [MUt  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  tills 
Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  staj 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  service* 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  l>e  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  tills  Act  shall  l>e 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  stiall  t>e  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1015),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
theblU. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

prntPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treastiry  to  pay  to  Matsusuke 
Tengan  the  sum  of  $2,013  which  was  vested 
by  the  Offlce  of  Alien  Property  as  tbe  pro- 
ceeds of  a  life  insurance  policy  Issued  by  the 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.  of  (3anada  on  tbe 
life  of  his  son.  Yoehlo  Tengan,  a  U.S.  citizen, 
who  was  killed  in  infantry  combat  in  France 
during  World  War  n. 

STATEMKirr 

Matsusuke  Tengan  Is  a  citizen  of  Japan 
and  throughout  World  War  11  was  a  resident 
of  Okinawa,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Japan.  He  is  not  eligible  for  a  rettun  of 
vested  property  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  (50  XJS.C.  App.  9  (3)  and  S2). 

However,  Inasmuch  as  the  owner  of  this 
policy  was  killed  in  combat  whUe  serving  sis 
a  memiser  of  tlie  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  appear  that  special  consid- 
eration might  l>e  given  to  this  matter.  Tlie 
Department  of  Justice  feels  that  this  involves 
a  question  of  leglsiatlve  policy  which  should 
rest  with  Uie  Congress. 

The  oommittee  agrees  under  the  drctun- 
stances  It  Is  desirable  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  deceased  and  consequently  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration. 


CAPT.  REY  D,  BALDWIN 

The  bill  (S.  1960)  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Rey  D.  Baldwin  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
lollows: 

8.1960 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Cap- 
tain Rey  D.  Baldwin,  United  States  Air  Force, 
is  liereby  relieved  of  all  llabtllty  for  repay- 
ment to  ttie  United  States  of  tlie  sum  of 
$906.84.  representing  the  amount  of  over- 
payments of  basic  pay  received  by  tbe  said 
Captain  Rey  D.  Baldwin,  for  tlie  pterlod  from 
March  19,  1960,  through  December  31.  1968. 
such  overpayments  having  been  made  as 
a  result  of  bis  having  been  erroneously 
credited  for  pay  purposes  with  mlUtary  serv- 
ice previously  performed  by  him  in  an  en- 
listed grade.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing OfBcer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit 
shall  lie  given  for  ttie  amount  for  whldi 
liabUlty  U  reUeved  by  this  Act. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  ttie  Treasury  Is 
authorised  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  ttie  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Captsdn  Rey  D.  Baldwin,  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  wltliheld  from 
him  on  account  of  tbe  overpayments  re- 
ferred to  in  ttie  first  section  ol  ttils  Act. 


Mr.   MAN8PIEU).    Mr.   President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  i»lnted 
In  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1016),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokb, 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  ttie  bill  is  to  relieve  Capt. 
Rey  D.  Baldwin  of  Uablilty  to  the  United 
States  for  $906.84.  This  amount  represents 
overpayments  of  basic  pay  received  by 
Captain  Baldwin  during  ttie  period  March 

19,  1960,  through  December  $1,  1968.  The 
overpayments  resulted  from  an  erroneous 
credit  for  pay  purposes  for  services  performed 
as  an  enlisted  member  of  the  Air  Force. 

STATEMEirr 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  presented  in  the 
report  from  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  are  as  follows: 

"Air  Force  records  show  ttiat  Captain  Bald- 
win (69051A)  was  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force 
on  Augturt  20.  1953.  He  was  discharged  on 
August  19.  1957.  upon  completing  4  yeecs  of 
active  duty.  He  served  as  an  enlisted  menv- 
ber   in  ttie  Air  Force  Reserve  from  August 

20,  1957,  until  March  14,  1960.  On  March 
15,  1960,  he  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  He 
was  ordered  to  extended  active  duty  in  tlie 
Air  Force  on  March  19,  1960.  in  pay  grade 
O-l.  He  tias  lieen  on  continuous  active  duty 
since  that  date. 

"Section  203.  title  37,  United  SUtes  Code, 
provides  special  pay  rates  for  officers  In  pay 
grades  O-l.  0-2.  and  0-3  who  have  liad  over 
4  years'  active  service  as  an  enlisted  meml>er. 
These  rates  are  greater  ttian  rates  for  officers 
who  have  had  4  years  or  less  enlisted  active 
service.  When  he  was  ordered  to  active 
duty.  Captain  Baldwin's  pay  was  computed 
on  the  special  rates  referred  to  atiove.  Early 
In  1964,  Turner  Air  Force  Base,  where  he  ws* 
then  stationed,  reviewed  Captain  Baldwin's 
pay  account.  His  records  indicated  he  tiad 
exactly  4  years'  active  duty  as  an  enlisted 
memlier.  His  entitlement  to  pay  t>ased  on 
the  rates  authorized  for  officers  with  more 
ttian  4  years'  enlisted  active  service  was  ques- 
tioned. The  Directorate  of  Administrative 
Services.  Headquarters,  USAF.  advised  ttiat 
Captain  Baldwin  did  not  perform  any  active 
duty  for  training  as  an  enlisted  memt>er  of 
ttie  Air  Force  Reserve  from  August  20,  1967. 
to  March  14,  1960.  This  established  tie  liad 
exactly  4  years'  active  duty  as  an  enlisted 
member.  He  was  not  entitled  to  the  rates 
of  pay  authorized  for  'commissioned  offloera 
credited  with  over  4  years  of  active  service  as 
an  enlisted  memt>er.' 

"A  complete  examination  of  Captain  Bald- 
win's pay  account  was  made,  liils  showed 
that  from  March  19,  1960,  until  December  31, 
1963,  Captain  Baldwin's  pay  had  t>een  errone- 
ously computed.  It  had  been  based  on  ttie 
rates  authorized  for  officers  with  more  ttian 
4  years'  active  service  as  an  enlisted  mem- 
ber. As  a  result,  he  received  overpayments 
totaling  $905.84.  His  pay  was  reduced  ef- 
fective January  1,  1964.  to  tlie  proper  rate. 
Collection  from  bis  active  duty  pay  was 
initiated  on  AprU  1,  1964.  Ttie  entire  in- 
debtedness has  now  i>een  recouped. 

"Ttie  Department  of  ttie  Air  Force  does 
not  have  auttiorlty  to  waive  Captain  Bald- 
win's Indebtedness.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
lack  of  good  faith  on  tils  part.  Tlie  overpay- 
ments were  tlie  result  of  administrative  error 
on  the  part  of  Air  Force  personnel.  A  study 
iM  currently  in  progress  wlttiln  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  reevaluate  ttie  criteria 
upon  which  we  base  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  on  private  relief  bUls  of  tills 
nature.  Ttie  study  is  lielng  conducted  tie- 
cause  we  are  particularly  concerned  ttiat  our 
position  shall  represent  lioth  due  ooosldera- 
tlon  for  the  Interests  of  the  taxpayers  and 
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prerenUon  of  undue  hardship  for  the  Indi- 
vidual. Unfortunately,  the  (tudy  1b  not  yet 
completed  and  we  realize  that  to  postpone 
reporting  on  this  bill  until  after  our  study 
has  been  completed  might  unduly  delay  con- 
sideration of  It." 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  no 
objection  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bill.  The  committee  Is  In  agreement 
with  the  position  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  and  recommends  that  the  bill  be 
considered  favorably. 


BnJ.  PASSED  OVER 

The  bin  (H.R.  3076)  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Bart  Briscoe  Edgar,  de- 
ceased, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
over. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ESTATE  OF  ROBERT  A.  ETHRIDGE 

The  bill  (H.R.  5530)  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Robert  A.  Ethridge  wsis  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rbcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1018),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORo,  as  follows: 

PTTftPOSK 

The  pxtrpoM  of  the  pn^josed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  the  estate  of  Robert  A.  Ethridge 
•a.0M.07  In  full  settlement  of  lU  claims 
against  the  United  Bute*  for  posUl  money 
orders  dated  before  1»44  and  held  by  the 
decedent  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

STATnCBNT 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  contained  in 
House  Report  800  and  are  as  follows: 

"The  postal  money  orders  which  are  re- 
ferred to  In  the  bin  were  found  among  the 
personal  effects  of  Robert  A.  pthrldge  who 
died  on  January  7,  1984.  The  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  Indicates  that  for 
several  years  prior  to  Mr.  Ethrldge's  death 
he  was  secretive  concerning  his  private  affairs 
and  appeared  to  be  obsessed  by  concern  over 
bis  son  who  has  for  many  years  been  confined 
to  a  mental  Institution.  The  widow  of  Rob- 
ert A.  Ethridge,  Sr.,  has  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee In  an  affidavit  that  the  condition  of 
the  son  so  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
father  that  he  withdrew  from  any  close  con- 
tact with  people  and  stayed  at  his  optometry 
office  from  early  morning  until  very  late  at 
night.  The  decedent  hoarded  money  In  a 
niimber  of  safety  deposit  boxes  and  also 
hoarded  checks  and  postal  money  orders  for 
many  years  under  the  mistaken  Impression 
that  they  were  collectible  at  any  time.  The 
postal  money  orders,  however,  were  not  re- 
deemed for  the  reason  that  the  time  limit 
In  secUon  S103(d)  of  UUe  30  had  expired 
when  they  were  presented  to  the  Poet  Office 
Department  by  the  representative  of  the 
estate.  These  postal  money  orders  remained 
In  the  possession  of  the  executrix  of  the 
aetata  and  the  list  of  postal  money  orders 
are  set  out  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

"The  Post  Office  Department  In  reporting 
on  this  bill  stated  that  payment  of  the  postal 
money  orders  Is  now  Impossible  due  to  the 
ezplraUon  of  the  30-year  period  specified  In 
secOon  8103(d)  of  tlUe  39.  Since  the  bill 
would  authorise  the  payment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  Depart- 
ment has  taken  a  position  In  opposition  to 
legislative  reUef  In  this  case.  However,  the 
committee  feels  that  the  facta  o<  this  case 


eetabllsh  a  firm  basis  for  legislative  relief. 
The  committee  has  established  the  fact  that 
these  uncashed  postal  money  orders  are 
In  the  possession  of  the  executrix  of  the 
estate.  They  were  not  cashed  due  to  the 
confused  state  of  mind  of  the  decedent  prior 
to  his  death  and  It  Is  inequitable  that 
the  United  States  should  refuse  to  pay  the 
amounts  evidenced  by  the  postal  money 
orders. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"An  attorney  has  rendered  services  In  con- 
nection with  this  matter  and  therefore  the 
attorney's  fee  limitation  Is  contained  In  this 
bill.  The  limitation  Is  fixed  at  20  percent 
and  the  committee  feels  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances this  limitation  should  be  Im- 
posed. However,  since  this  Is  an  estate 
matter  It  Is  pertinent  to  note  that  the 
payment  of  any  attorney's  fee  from  funds  of 
the  estate  will  require  court  approval." 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  House, 
the  committee  recoounends  that  the  bill  be 
considered  favorably. 


EDWIN  F.  HOWER 

The  bUl  (H.R.  5973)  for  the  relief  of 
Edwin  P.  Hower  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1019) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUSPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  relieve  Ed- 
win F.  Hower,  of  College  Park,  Ud.,  of  lla- 
bUity  to  the  United  States  In  the  amount 
of  •1.331.44,  based  upon  salary  retention 
payments  he  was  erroneously  determined  to 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  as  an  employee 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  from  May 
10,  1961,  to  January  3,  1966.  The  bill  would 
authorize  refund  of  any  amounts  withheld 
because  of  the  UablUty  referred  to  In  the 
bill. 

STATmKNT 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mends enactment  of  the  legislation.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  contained  in  House  Re- 
port 1068  of  the  89th  Congress,  1st  session, 
and  are  as  follows : 

•Mr.  Edwin  F.  Hower  held  the  position  of 
executive  officer  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
Field  Committee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  Billings.  Mont.  This  position 
was  abolished  in  May  of  1961,  and  Mr.  Hower 
was  transferred  to  the  Biureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  Washington,  DC,  as  a  civil  engineer. 

"After  the  Department  of  the  Interior  bad 
decided  to  abolish  the  position  at  Billings, 
Mont.,  Mr.  Hower  was  given  until  June  30, 
1961,  to  locate  other  employment.  At  the 
time  he  was  assured  that  if  he  required  more 
time  to  locate  another  position,  his  employ- 
ment at  Billings  would  be  extended.  This 
assurance  must  be  kept  in  mind  In  connec- 
tion with  this  bill,  for  his  entitlement  to 
retained  pay  was  determined  to  have  been 
erroneous  because  he  lacked  3  months'  serv- 
ice in  his  former  position.  In  order  to  re- 
tain his  former  salary.  Mr.  Hower  would 
have  to  have  completed  2  years'  service  in 
grade.  The  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  committee  on  the  bill  detaUs 
the  sequence  of  events  which  gave  rise  to 
the  error  In  the  following  manner: 

"  'At  the  time  of  hU  transfer  Mr.  Hower 
was  given  untU  June  30,  1961,  to  locate  other 
employment.  He  was  also  told  that  If  he 
required  additional  time  It  would  be  aUowed. 
He  had  earlier  been  told  by  the  personnel 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Bil- 
lings. Mont.,  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  re- 


tain his  former  salary  as  a  OS-14  for  2  yean 
This  advice  proved  to  be  Incorrect  suice  h« 
had  not  had  the  necessary  time  in  grade  to 
retain  his  salary  at  08-14.  Had  he  known 
of  this  discrepancy  he  could  easily  have  w- 
ranged  to  have  stayed  in  Billings  for  the  nec- 
essary Ume  to  complete  his  3  years'  service 
in  grade.  Because  of  an  administrative  error 
In  which  he  had  no  part,  he  was  not  so  In.^ 
formed  although  the  records  of  the  Bureau 
showed  that  he  was  entitled  to  payment  u 
a  OS-14  xmUl  December  1964,  when  the  dis- 
crepancy  was  discovered  by  audit.' 

"The  committee  has  carefully  considered 
this  matter  to  determine  whether  this  esse 
is  a  proper  subject  for  legislative  relief  and 
has  concluded  that  the  equities  existing  in 
the  case  Justify  this  relief.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  noted  that  Mr.  Hower  wu 
actually  penalized  for  an  error  for  which  he 
was  not  responsible,  with  the  further  result 
that  he  Is  charged  with  liability  which  would 
not  have  been  Incurred  had  he  known  the 
actual  facts  concerning  his  entitlement  to 
retained  pay  and  timed  his  transfer  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  necessary  period  of  service 
required  for  the  payment  of  that  pay.  This 
committee  recognizes  that  the  dislocation 
and  expense  in  connection  with  this  transfer 
Involved  a  degree  of  hardship  and  financial 
loss  for  this  employee.  However,  this  would 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Govern- 
ment action  in  abolishing  his  former  position 
and  the  consequent  requirement  that  he 
seek  another  position.  However,  superim- 
posed upon  this  is  the  unnecessary  liability 
referred  to  in  this  bill.  Where  the  employee 
was  misled  by  official  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  he  relied  upon  the  in- 
formation supplied  to  him  by  the  Oovem- 
ntent  to  his  detriment.  It  Is  only  Just  that  he 
be  relieved  in  the  manner  provided  In  this 
bUl." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  expressed  in 
the  House  report,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  enactment. 
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DONALD  P.  FARRELL 

The  biU  (H.R.  7667)  for  the  reUef  of 
Donald  F.  Farrell  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1020) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUKP06X 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  leglslsUon 
U  to  pay  •134.10  to  Donald  F.  Farrell,  of 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  in  settlement  of  his  claim 
for  reimbursement  of  the  amount  he  paid  to 
satisfy  a  judgment  rendered  against  him 
on  October  10,  1963,  based  upon  an  accident 
involving  a  Government  car  driven  by  him 
while  performing  his  duties  as  an  employee 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

8TATXMXIIT 

The  facta  In  the  case  are  set  out  In  the  re- 
port of  the  House  committee,  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

"On  January  30,  1961,  Mr.  Donald  F.  Far- 
rell was  operating  a  Government  car  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  as  an  employee  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  when  he  was  involved  in  an 
accident  with  a  private  vehicle.  The  report 
to  the  committee  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  the  bill  certifies  that  he  was 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  offldal 
duties  at  the  time  of  the  accident  and  fur- 
ther states  that  the  Teblcle  he  was  driving 
was  a  General  Services  AdminlstraUon  motor 


pool  vehicle.  Since  Mr.  Parreh  was  acting 
^thln  the  scope  of  his  duties  and,  therefore, 
wu  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  the  prt- 
Tste  driver  could  have  aseerted  his  claim 
tgalnst  the  United  States  in  acaordance  with 
the  codified  provisions  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  However,  he  chose  instead  to 
Institute  an  action  in  a  State  court  against 
the  Oovernment  employee.  This  action  was 
subsequently  removed  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  In  that  court,  a 
judgment  in  the  amount  of  •iSi.lO  was  en- 
tered  against    Mr.    Farrell    on    October    10, 

1963. 

"The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior refers  to  Public  Law  87-266  which  was 
enacted  after  the  accident  occurred.  This 
law  was  enacted  to  relieve  employees  of  per- 
lonal  liability  In  situations  sittiilar  to  that 
of  Mr.  ParreU's  by  substituting  the  United 
States  as  the  sole  defendant  in  such  a  case. 
Had  the  accident  occtured  after  the  effective 
date  of  that  law,  Mr.  F^arrell  would  not  have 
bten  required  to  seek  legislative  relief.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  states  that  it 
considers  that  Mr.  Farrell  should  be  placed 
in  no  less  favorable  a  position,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  accident  occurred  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  Public  Law  87-268.  For  this 
reason,  that  Department  recommends  that 
the  bill  be  enacted." 

The  committee  U  in  agreenwnt  with  the 
House  committee,  and  accordingly  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  bill  bp  considered 
favorably. 


JOSEPH  B.  STEVENS 

The  bill  (HJl.  10338)  for  the  reUef  of 
Joseph  B.  Stevens  was  coruidered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1021),  explainii^g  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in,  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ftntposx 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Joseph  B.  Stevens,  of  Warner  Rob- 
Ins,  Oa.,  of  llabUlty  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  •1,256.78,  representing  the 
amount  of  salary  overpayment  received  by 
Wm  from  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
In  the  years  1958  through  1962.  due  to  ad- 
ministrative error  and  without  fault  on  his 
put.  The  bUl  would  authorlaa  the  refund 
of  any  amounts  repaid  or  wltk)ield  because 
of  this  UablUty. 

STATKHUrT 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  set  out  in  the 
'•port  of  the  House  committee,  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Al»  Force  In  its 
'*pcrt  to  the  coounlttee  on  a  similar  biU, 
H-B.  10726,  of  the  88th  (Congress,  indicates 
tost  it  would  have  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bUl.  , 

The  overpayment  which  14  the  subject 
of  this  bill  resulted  from  a  subsequently 
queatlcmed  interpreUtion  of  the  Salary  Re- 
tenuon  Act  of  1968.  In  this  case,  there  was 
no  question  but  what  Mr.  Joeepih  B.  Stevens 
•M  entitled  to  the  beneflte  of  this  act,  nor 
»"  there  any  error  In  the  computation  of 
««»pensatlon  paid  him  on  the  basis  of  the 
Proriaiona  of  that  act.  The  issue  concerns 
rttroacUve  application  of  the  act.  The  com- 
mittee is  familiar  with  this  problem  and  has 
^•▼lously  been  called  upon  to  consider 
ntUMt  problems  which  were  encountered  as 
V'«ult  of  the  Initial  interpretation  of  the 
•«_  Stated  simply,  it  merely  is  an  inter- 
PJ*»tion,  which  appUed  the  benefits  of  the 
I     from  the  date  of  Mr.  Stevens'  reduction 

«  grade,  rather  than  the  effective  date  of  the 

act. 


T 


"The  precise  facts  concerning  Mr.  Stevens 
date  back  to  August  1959  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Stevens  had  not  been  given 
the  benefit  of  the  provision  of  the  Salary 
Retention  Act  of  August  23,  1968  (Public 
Law  86-737,  72  Stat.  830)  which  provides 
a  2-year  period  of  salary  retention  for  em- 
ployees who  are  demoted  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  provided  certain  conditions 
are  met.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Stevens  was  en- 
titled to  the  "full"  retained  rate,  i.e.,  the 
rate  of  basic  compensation  which  he  was  re- 
ceiving immediately  prior  to  his  demotion 
(including  each  Increase  provided  by  law 
in  the  rate  of  basic  compensation )  for  2  years 
from  August  23,  1968.  Mr.  Stevens'  rate 
of  pay  was  correctly  adjusted,  but,  through 
an  administrative  error,  was  made  retro- 
active to  February  23,  1958,  the  date  of  his 
demotion.  Instead  of  to  Augtist  23,  1968.  the 
date  of  the  Salary  Retention  Act. 

"A  second  error  occurred  when  Mr.  Ste- 
vens' retained  rate  of  pay  was  not  terminated 
at  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  i}eriod  of 
eligibility  and  he  continued  to  receive  the 
retained  rate  of  the  higher  grade. 

"The  errors  were  discovered  by  admlnlsr 
tratlve  officials  on  October  21,  1962,  during 
an  audit  in  connection  with  the  application 
of  new  salary  schedules.  Mr.  Stevens  was 
notified  of  the  errors  and  advised  of  the  over- 
payment and  his  Indebtedness  to  the  Govern- 
ment. He  agreed  to  repay  the  amount  owed 
at  the  rate  of  (10  per  pay  period  and  is  now 
doing  so. 

"The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  stated 
that  It  had  no  legal  authority  to  waive  col- 
lection of  the  payments  made  as  outlined 
above.  However,  that  report  expressly  noted 
that  there  are  extenuating  circumstances  In 
Mr.  Stevens'  case.  Mr.  Stevens  has  been  a 
Federal  employee  for  24  years.  He  is  62 
years  of  age  and  at  his  age  and  after  his 
service  to  the  Government  It  would  be 
normal  for  him  to  look  forward  to  retire- 
ment. However,  the  amount  to  be  refunded 
is  a  relatively  large  amount  and  It  obviously 
imposes  an  extreme  personal  hardship  upon 
him  and  his  family." 

The  committee  is  in  agreement  with  the 
House  committee  on  this  matter  and  ac- 
cordingly has  reconunended  that  the  bUl 
be  considered  favorably. 


SAMUEL  C.  NEIBURG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1661)  for  the  reUef  of  Samuel  C. 
Neiburg  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of,"  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  to  strike  out  "$4,757.28"  and  In- 
sert "$4,150.96";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

8.  1661 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Samuel  C.  Neiburg,  of  Saint  Albans,  Vermont, 
the  sum  of  •4,160.96,  In  fuU  settlement  of 
all  bis  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
compensation  for  the  overtime  hours  he 
performed  as  a  member  of  the  customs  patrol 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  during 
the  period  from  September  28,  1931,  through 
August  31,  1938,  whUe  he  was  serving  as  a 
United  States  customs  Inspector  at  the  Al- 
burg,  Vermont,  office :  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shsUl  be  deemed 


guilty  of  a  mlsdenteanor  and  upon  convlc* 
tlon  thereof  shaU  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  •1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1022),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POKTOSK    or    AMXNOICXNT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  re- 
duce the  amount  Involved  in  accordance  with 
the  figures  submitted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

PUKPOSK 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  as  amended, 
is  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Samuel  C.  Neiburg,  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  the 
sum  of  •4,150.96,  in  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  compen- 
sation for  the  overtime  hours  he  performed 
as  a  member  of  the  customs  patrol  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  during  the 
period  from  September  28,  1931,  through  Au- 
gust 31,  1938,  while  he  was  serving  as  a  VS. 
customs  inspector  at  the  Albiu-g.  Vt.,  office. 

STATUCKNT 

This  legislation  is  to  pay  the  claimant 
moneys  due  him  as  a  customs  Inspector  of 
the  United  States  for  extra  compensation  for 
nighttime,  Sunday,  and  holiday  services  per- 
formed by  him  from  September  28,  1931, 
through  August  31,  1938.  The  Ck)mptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  is  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation,  as  is  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury,  as  shown 
by  the  reports,  on  8.  1158  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, of  those  agencies  attached  hereto  and 
made  a  part  hereof. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  question 
but  that  the  claimant  did  perform  the  over- 
time services,  but  lapse  of  time  in  filing  the 
claim  has  precluded  him  from  a  collection 
thereof. 

As  set  forth  in  affidavit  by  Mr.  Neiburg, 
which  is  contained  in  the  flies  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  stated  that  the  claimant  was 
never  notified  that  he  had  a  right  to  file  a 
claim  for  overtime  within  a  10-year  period 
after  leaving  his  position.  His  affidavit  fur- 
ther indicates  that  he  was  advised  by  one  of 
his  superiors  when  be  found  that  he  could 
file  a  claim  that  he  not  do  so  unless  he  wished 
to  be  transferred  to  some  out-of-the-way 
port. 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  the  Gov- 
ernment received  the  benefit  of  the  claim- 
ant's services  for  which  the  claimant  has 
not  been  paid.  The  report  of  the  Treasury 
Department  states  that  during  the  86th  Con- 
gress the  claim  for  overtime  by  an  employee 
was  the  subject  of  HJt.  7263,  for  the  relief 
of  Edward  Ketchtim.  That  Department  op- 
posed the  passage  of  the  Ketch um  claim. 
However,  the  Congress  enacted  the  bill  and 
it  became  Private  Law  86-455.  The  facts 
in  this  case  are  similar  to  the  facts  In  the 
present  case. 

Inasmuch  as  the  claim  of  Mr.  Neiburg  is, 
to  all  Intents  and  purpoees,  the  same  as  that 
in  the  Ketchum  claim,  the  committee  is  dis- 
posed to  consider  this  claim  favorably  and 
recommends  that  the  bill.  8.  1661,  as 
amended,  be  considered  favorably. 


RAYMOND  J.  ORACHEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU  (S.  2356)  for  the  reUef  of  Raymond 
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J.  Orachek  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2.  line  2,  after 
the  word  "enacted",  to  strike  out  "Au- 
gust 18,  1964"  and  insert  "August  14, 
1964".  and  in  line  3,  after  the  word  "to", 
to  strike  out  "the  date  of  his  promotion" 
and  insert  "July  1,  1964.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

8. 3356 

Be  it  enmeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembUd,  That  Ray- 
mon  J.  Oracliek  oX  FremoDt,  Ohio,  1b  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $201.60,  repre- 
senting overpayment*  of  cIvUlan  compensa- 
tion which  be  received  aa  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  at  the  Erie  Army 
Depot.  Port  Clinton,  Ohio.  Incident  to  his 
promotion  from  WBX  12.  step  3,  to  OS-0, 
step  2.  effective  July  20,  1964.  the  said  Ray- 
mond J.  Orachek  having  been  demoted  to 
OS-9,  step  1.  subsequent  to  such  promotion 
when  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of 
1964.  enacted  August  14.  1964,  was  applied 
retroactively  to  July  1.  1964,  In  establishing 
the  pay  rate  to  which  he  was  entitled  thereby. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorlMd  and  directed  to  pny.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  said  Rajrmond  J.  Orachek,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments  re- 
ferred to  In  the  Arst  section  of  this  Act.  No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  saime  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1 .000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1023),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Tlie  purpoae  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
provide  that  Raymond  J.  Orachek.  of  Fre- 
mont. Ohio.  Is  relieved  of  all  liability  for  re- 
payment to  the  United  State*  of  the  sum 
of  MOV.flO.  representing  overpayments  of  ci- 
vilian compensation  which  he  received  as  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  the  Erie  Army  Depot.  Port  Clinton.  Ohio, 
incident  to  his  promotion  from  WBX  13, 
step  3,  to  OS-9.  step  9. 

STATKMXNT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  are  not  opposed  to  the 
enactment  of  this  blU. 

TtM  facts  in  the  case  are  set  out  in  the 
report  of  the  Department  ol  the  Army  and 
are  as  follows : 

"On  July  30,  1964.  Raymond  J.  Orachek,  a 
cIvUian  employee  of  the  Erie  Army  Depot. 
Port  Clinton.  Ohio,  was  promoted  from  step 
3  of  WB-13.  93.44  per  hour,  to  step  3  of  grade 
OS-9.  $7,360  per  year.  This  action  was  In 
accord  with  the  established  policy  that  upon 
iranafer  from  a  wage-board  position  an  em- 


ployee's salary  Is  adjusted  to  the  nearest  rate 
in  the  Classification  Act  achedule  which 
would  not  result  in  a  aaUry  decrease.  The 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78 
Stat.  400),  which  became  law  on  August  14, 
1964,  provided  retroactive  Increases  effective 
as  of  July  1,  1964.  Under  the  Increased  rates 
Mr.  Oracheck  would  have  been  placed  in  step 
1  of  08-9  which  was  increased  to  $7,220  per 
year,  instead  of  step  2,  which  was  Increased 
to  $7,465  per  year.  In  decision  B-156058, 
dated  February  26.  1966.  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  determined  that  In  establishing  pay 
rates  for  transfers  from  wage-board  posi- 
tions to  Classification  Act  positions,  which 
took  place  between  July  1.  1964.  and  August 
14,  1964,  the  new  rates  must  be  regarded  as 
In  effect  on  July  1.  1964.  but  that  the  em- 
ployee had  a  vested  right  to  receive  the 
Initially  established  rate  during  the  retro- 
active period.  Applying  this  decision  the 
civilian  personnel  officer  of  the  Erie  Army 
Depot  informed  Mr.  Orachek  on  June  11,  1965. 
that  he  had  been  overpaid  $301.60.  the 
difference  between  $7,230  and  $7,466  per  year 
from  August  17.  1964,  to  June  6.  1965.  On 
the  same  date  Mr.  Orachek  authorized  a  pay- 
roll deduction  of  $10  per  biweekly  pay  pe- 
riod   to    repay    the    indebtedness. 

■"The  Department  of  the  Army  does  not  op- 
pose a  bill  of  this  nature  when  a  civilian 
employee  receives  In  good  faith  an  erroneotia 
payment.  As  Mr.  Orachek's  Indebtedness  re- 
sulted from  the  retroactive  application  of  an 
administrative  determination  without  any 
fault  on  his  part,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  does  not  oppose  the  bill." 

The  committee  Is  in  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  recommends 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be  considered 
Invombly. 


RICHARD  K.  JONES 

Tlie  biU  (S.  1213)  for  the  relief  of 
Ricliard  K.  Jones  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engix>6sed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1313 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Richard  K.  Jones,  of  Avendale  Estates.  Oeor- 
gia.  the  sum  of  $15,000.  in  full  satisfaction 
of  all  his  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  com]>ensation  for  personal  Injuries  sus- 
tained by  the  said  Richard  K.  Jones  aa  a 
result  of  an  autocnobUe  accident  occurring 
on  January  33.  1957,  while  he  was  officially 
engaged  In  pursuing  suspected  violators  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  an  Investigator 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
( No.  1024  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

ptniposs 

The  purpoae  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  and 
direct,  the  payment  of  $15,000  to  Richard  K. 
Jones  In  fuU  satisfaction  of  all   his  claim* 


against  the  United  States  tor  compeiisatlon 
for  personal  Injuries  sustained  as  a  result  of 
an  automobile  accident  which  occurred  on 
January  33,  1967. 

sTATntnrr 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  "is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  question  of  whether  relief 
should  be  granted  In  this  case  Involves  a 
matter  of  policy  for  congressional  determina- 
tion." 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  TYeasury 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  dated 
September  2,  1965,  and  are  a*  follows: 

On  the  date  of  the  accident  Mr.  Jones  and 
two  fellow  employees  were  on  official  duty  aa 
criminal  Investigators,  alcohol  and  tobacco 
tax,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  while  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  suspected  vlolaton 
of  the  liquor  laws,  the  suspects'  vehicle 
forced  the  Investigators'  automobile  off  the 
road  whereupon  It  overturned  and  rolled 
down  an  embankment. 

As  a  result  of  his  injuries,  which  included 
a  fractured  femur,  severe  lacerations  of  the 
face  and  neck  and  damage  to  his  vocal  corda, 
Mr.  Jones  was  hospitalized  and  was  unable 
to  return  to  work  until  March  4.  1957.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Xm- 
ployees'  Compensation  Act  (5  U-S.C.  ch.  15 1. 
the  Bureau  of  Employees'  CompensaUon. 
VS.  Department  of  Labor,  disbursed  a  total 
of  $3,105.45  In  payment  of  medical  expenacs 
Incurred  by  Mr.  Jones. 

We  have  also  been  advised  by  that  Bureau 
that  Mr.  Jones'  face  and  neck  are  scarred  aa  a 
result  of  the  lacerations  suffered  In  the  acci- 
dent and  that  he  has  some  speech  difficulty 
a*  a  consequence  of  the  paralyals  of  one  of 
his  vocal  cords.  It  Is  also  Indicated  that  after 
remaining  in  a  standing  position  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  he  is  unable  to  walk  without  a 
limp. 

Although  there  appears  to  be  no  dispute 
concerning  either  the  nature  and  extent  or 
the  residual  effects  of  Mr.  Jones'  Injuries. 
none  of  these  problems.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Bureau,  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  Mr. 
Jones'  wage  earning  ability  and.  therefore 
he  bad  no  "disability"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act.  However,  even  if  a  finding  of  dis- 
ability had  been  made,  his  speech  impair- 
ment is  not  a  loss  such  as  would  bring  bim 
within  the  schedule  (5  U.SC.  765)  under 
which  additional  compensation  Is  awarded 
for  various  periods  of  time  for  the  loss  of 
certain  designated  members  and  functions 
ot  the  body.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
his  speech  Impairment  represents  a  loss  at 
least  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  many  of 
these  specified  In  the  schedule.  Loss  of  the 
use  of  a  toe,  finger,  and  even  part  of  a  fin- 
ger, are  but  a  few  examples  of  compensable 
disabilities  under  that  schedule. 

Mr.  Jones  assumed  his  present  position  aa 
an  Investigator  In  the  Inspector  Generals 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  or 
about  January  4,  1960,  after  it  became  evi- 
dent that  he  was  no  longer  competent  to 
meet  the  rigorous  physical  demands  placed 
upon  a  criminal  investigator.  In  his  former 
employment.  Mr.  Jones  would  have  qualified 
for  retirement  upon  the  completion  of  20 
years  of  satisfactory  Government  sen.ice  and 
he  stated  that  It  was  hU  intenUon.  had  he 
remained  in  tiiat  position,  to  reUre  at  the 
end  of  20  years  to  begin  the  pracUce  ol  la« 
Mr.  Jones  believes  tliat  the  additional  length 
of  time  t>e  must  now  serve  In  order  to  qualUy 
for  reUrement  has  eliminated  any  possibility 
of  a  private  law  practice. 

Insofar  as  the  retirement  beneflu  are  con- 
cerned, tlie  ClvU  Service  Conamisalon  baa  ad- 
vised that  It  doe*  not  beUeve  that  any  mone- 
tary value  can  or  should  be  assigned  to  the 
difference  between  the  annuity  Mr.  Jones 
might  liave  received  had  be  quaUfled  f« 
special  law-enforcement  beneflU  and  the  an- 
nuity be  m*y  olttmately  receive  under  the 
Retirement  Act  provision*  appUcsble  to  em- 
ployee   generally,   since    enUtlement   to   the 
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special  law-enforcement  beniflt  cannot  be 
presumed  in  advance;  and  ttiat  this  special 
benefit  exists  only  after  the  Individual  ha* 
met  all  of  the  statutory  requirements.  The 
matter  of  any  Income  which  may  have  been 
lost  because  of  Mr.  Jones'  failure  to  qualify 
for  the  early  retirement  seems  to  be  too 
gpeculatlve  and  hence  does  not  warrant  com- 
pensation. The  Department  would  like  to 
point  out,  however,  that  it  1*  clear  that  as  a 
result  of  the  accident  Mr.  Jones  ha*  sus- 
tained a  material  loss  of  speech  capacity  for 
which  he  has  received  no  compensation  and 
for  which  there  is  no  authority  to  award 
compensation  admlnistratlve|lf . 

After  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts, 
the  committee  recommendif  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 


KONSTADYNA     BYNI     OELIROOLOU 
AND  MINOR  CHILD 

The  bin  (S.  2265)  for  the  reUef  of 
Konstadyna  Byni  Deliroglou  and  her  ml- 
fior  child,  Alexandros  Deliroglou  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

8.  2265 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senait  and  House  of 
Itepresentativea  of  the  UrtUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembted.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immlgtation  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Konstadyna  ifnl  Deliroglou, 
the  fiancee  of  Arthur  B.  V^oaver,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  her  minor  child, 
Alexandros  Deliroglou,  shall  be  eligible  for 
visas  as  nonimmigrant  temporary  visitors  for 
a  period  of  three  months:  Provided,  That  the 
administrative  authorities  find  that  the  said 
Konstadyna  Bynl  Deliroglou  li  coming  to  the 
United  States  with  a  bona  flde  Intention  of 
being  married  to  the  said  Arthur  B.  Weaver 
and  that  she  and  her  minor  child,  Alexan- 
dros Deliroglou  are  found  to  be  othervrise 
admissible  under  the  immigration  lavra.  In 
the  event  the  marriage  between  the  above- 
named  persons  does  not  occur  within  three 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Konsta- 
dyna Bynl  Deliroglou,  and  itT  minor  child, 
Alexandros  Deliroglou,  they  41tall  be  required 
to  depart  from  the  United  $tates  and  upon 
failure  to  do  so  shall  be  depfirted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  242  and 
243  ot  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  the  event  that  the  marriage  between  the 
shove-named  persons  shall  occur  within 
three  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said 
Konstadyna  Byni  Deliroglou^  and  her  minor 
child.  Alexandros  DellrogloVi  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  Is  authorized  and  dtnected  to  record 
the  lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence 
of  the  said  Konstadyna  Bynl  Deliroglou  and 
her  minor  child,  Alexandros  Pellroglou,  as  of 
<late  of  the  payment  by  them  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mc.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1025),  explaining  tfte  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  1*  to  enable  the 
flnancie  of  a  U.S.  citizen,  and  her  minor 
child,  to  enter  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  3  month*,  so  tl»at  the  adult  beneficiary 
'n*y  marry  her  fl&nce  and  thereafter  reside  in 
toe  United  SUte*  with  her  child. 

STATClfXirr    OT    l|ACTS 

The  beneflcUrles  of  the  bin  are  a  37-year- 
oW  mother  and  her  9-yeatr-old  son,  both 
^Uves  and  citizens  of  Greece  who  reside  in 
>h*t  country.  The  adult  beneflclaiy  is  en- 
tVii  to  marry  Arthur  B.  Weaver,  a  U.S. 
Mi^jD,  who  met  the  bencflolarie*  FhUe  ho 


wa*  stationed  in  Oreece  with  our  Armed 
Forces  in  1963.  The  adult  beneficiary's  first 
husband  deserted  her  and  their  child  in  1959, 
and  they  were  divorced  on  June  24,  1965. 
Mr.  Weaver  will  make  a  home  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries If  they  are  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States. 


CERTAIN  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  AND 
FORMER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 
OP  COLUMBIA  BASIN  PROJECT. 
WASHINGTON 

The  bill  (S.  2307)  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain civilian  employees  and  former  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation at  the  Columbia  Basin  project, 
Washington,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  ertacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
each  of  the  following  employees,  former  em- 
ployees, and  estates  of  deceased  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  the  Columbia 
Basin  project,  Washington,  who  received  the 
overpayment  of  compensation  listed  opposite 
his  name  for  the  period  from  July  16,  1951, 
through  April  24,  1965,  inclusive,  or  any. 
portion  or  portions  of  such  period,  which 
overpayment  resulted  from  administrative 
error,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  re- 
fund to  the  United  States  the  amount  of 
such  overpayment: 

Name  Overpayment 

Adams,  Harley  O $35.84 

Atlee,  William  E 2,090.46 

Avey,  Clifford  W 19.20 

Batmiann,  Florence  I 4.00 

Bean,  Jerome  H 112.53 

Bishop.  Fae  C 3.27 

Carpenter,  DorU  N 180.89 

Carter,  Helen  L 608.72 

CUck,  Oliver  L 18.40 

Cole,  Charles  B.,  Jr 28.00 

Culp,   Mary  A 8.00 

Dennis,  William  E 12.63 

Deurbrbuck,  Robert  L 7.20 

Dixon,  Uoyd  E 1,518.56 

Drlttenbass.  Florence  A 4.  00 

Dull,  Leah  K 4.00 

Eaton,  Joseph  L 690. 10 

Edyvean,  France*  O 487.  40 

Ernest,  John  L 680.12 

Farwell.   Ruth 102.66 

Pees,  John  N 136.01 

Fergruson,  Roy 19.73 

Fretwell,  Lloyd  O 130.00 

Gardner,  Ray  R 6.60 

Gardner,  Roy  A 6.  60 

German,  Gilbert  A 705.  60 

Gilbert,  Forrest  J 41.60 

Glmlln,  Dorothy  F 296.87 

Greenwood,  Walter  P 1,  301.  39 

Guffey,  Clifford  W 34.  96 

Hay,  BIU  N 67.  20 

Howe,  Oran  J 25.84 

Indreland,  Raamtu  E 6.40 

Kammeyer,  Walter  B 1,448.00 

Kidston,  George  W 134.  40 

King,  Everett  L 41.60 

Long,  Cecil  I 318.  40 

Mackey,  Robert  W 6.40 

Mowery.  Orvllle  A 683.38 

Myers,  Esther  O 129.80 

Neilson,  Vernal  J 260.48 

O'Brien,  Harvey  P 237.44 

OUver,  Floyd  E 19.20 

Osbom,  Betty  P 8.00 

Parker,  Margie  E 944. 92 

Paul,  Edward  T 284. 80 

Pearl,  Dean  D 20.00 

Pontsler.  Dean  S 664.  40 

Pryor,  Rick  L 8.00 

Robblns,  Esther 330.  27 

Rohweln,  Theodore  P 6.  40 

Romary,  Charles  E 34.  48 

Rorvlk,    Joseph 481.91 

Rose,   Anthony 1,094.65 


Name  Overpayment 

Boudebush,  Charles  D $ai.80 

Schmidt,  Alfred 4.00 

Shay,  Harold 798. 19 

Sheck,  Ethel  P 39.20 

Smith,  RusseU  D 11.20 

Spencer,   Jesse  L ._ 88.  48 

Stevens,  Bob  J 25.28 

Straalsund,   Oeorge   H 908.80 

TeUinghulsen,  John  W 610.38 

White,   DorU   N 8.80 

WUllams,  Glenn  D 13.26 

Winn,  Charles  L 6.  60 

Each  such  employee  or  former  employee  who 
has  at  any  time  made  any  repayment  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  any  such  over- 
payments made  to  him  (or,  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  the  person  who  would  be  en- 
titled thereto  under  the  flirst  section  ot  the 
Act  of  August  3,  1960  (6  U.S.C.  61f)),  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  an  amount  equal  to  all 
such  repayments  made  by  him  refunded  U 
application  is  made  to  the  project  manager, 
Columbia  Basin  project,  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Por  piirposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  and  the  Federal  Employee*' 
Group  Life  Iiisurance  Act  of  1964,  each  over- 
payment for  which  liability  1*  relieved  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  a  valid  payment. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  any  amounts  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1026),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 
as  follows: 

FUBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  1*  to  provide  that 
(a)  each  of  the  named  employees  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  at  the  Columbia  Basin 
project,  Washlng^ton,  who  received  the  over- 
payment of  compensation  listed  opposite  his 
name  for  the  period  from  July  16,  1961, 
through  April  24,  1965,  Inclusive,  or  any 
portion  or  portions  of  such  period,  which 
overpayment  resulted  from  administrative 
error,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  re- 
fund to  the  United  States  the  amount  of 
such  overpayment.  Each  such  employee  or 
former  employee  who  has  at  any  time  made 
any  repayment  to  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  any  such  overpayments  made  to 
blm  (or,  in  the  event  of  bis  death,  the  person 
who  would  be  entitled  thereto  under  the  first 
section  of  the  act  of  August  3,  1950  (6  UB.C. 
61f ) ) ,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  an  amount 
equal  to  all  such  repayments  made  by  him  re- 
funded if  application  Is  made  to  the  project 
manager,  Columbia  Basin  project,  within  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  and  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  each  over- 
payment for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
sutieection  fa)  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  a  valid  payment. 

Section  2:  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accoiuits  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  any  amount*  for  which  liability 
i*  relieved  by  the  first  section  of  the  act. 

BTATEMENT 

Passage  of  the  legislation  Is  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  The  fact*  of  the  case  are  con- 
tained In  the  departmental  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable HcmiT  M.  jACKSoir,  UJ3.  Senate,  dated 
June  4,  1966,  and  are  as  follows: 

"Of  the  1,123  classified  employee*  who  are 
now  serving  or  who  haTe  served  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project  since  January  1960,  66 
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found  to  have  received  salary  overpay- 
ment*. Eleven  ol  these  cases  can  b«  traced 
to  a  mlslnterpreuiUon  oX  personnel  and  pay 
r«Kulatlons  that  developed  during  a  routine 
audit  conducted  by  the  General  Aocountltig 
OOce  In  June  IMO.  The  othors  were  caused 
by  further  ouisinterpretatlons  of  applicable 
civil  service  regulations.  These  errors  de- 
▼eloi>ed  as  a  result  of  Inadequate  supervision 
at  all  levels  of  this  Bureau. 

"Of  the  66  overpayments,  38  restilted  from 
miacalculatloDS  of  the  tlme-ln-grade  require- 
ments for  periodic  step  increases:  18  from  er- 
roneous credit  given  toward  time  require- 
ments for  longevity  step  Increases;  4  from 
incorrect  selection  of  salary  step  upon  pro- 
motion to  a  higher  grade;  3  were  from  mis- 
interpretation of  Instructions  for  salary  ad- 
justments under  1  of  the  Federal  employee 
pay  acts;  1  from  a  promotion  In  violation 
of  the  tlme-ln-grade  requirement;  1  from  an 
erroneous  lump-sum  payment  for  leave  not 
available  because  of  less  than  90  days'  service; 
&nd  1  from  granting  an  engineering  tech- 
nician a  salary  rate  available  only  to  pro- 
Xeeslonal  engineers.  These  errors  occurred 
between  the  p>erlod  July  18,  1951,  through 
April  34,  1065.  Inclusive. 

"In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  over- 
payments resulted  from  administrative  errors 
and  the  employees  were  In  no  way  responsible, 
we  do  not  believe  they  should  be  required  to 
make  restitution.  Although  we  have  tem- 
porarily suspended  action  to  collect  the 
OTerpayments,  we  are  without  legal  authority 
to  relieve  the  employees  of  responsibility  for 
repayment.  Legislation  will  be  necessary  If 
this  !■  to  be  done.  In  accordance  with  your 
request,  a  draft  bUl  for  that  purpose  will  be 
sent  to  you  by  the  DeiMirtment's  legislative 
counsel. 

"A  list  of  the  employees  Involved  showing 
the  amount  of  overpayment  made  to  each  is 
enclosed.  All  but  is  are  still  employed  on 
the  project.  Of  those  who  are  gone,  six  re- 
signed; three  transferred  within  the  Bureau; 
four  retired  with  one  of  these  having  since 
deceaeed;  and  two  are  employed  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Qovemment. 

"The  above  information  Is  also  being  fur- 
nished to  Senator  MAONTWOif  and  Congress- 
woman  Mat,  who  have  written  to  us  con- 
eeminc  tlxla  matter. 

"Our  audit  also  disclosed  several  Instances 
of  employees  who  have  been  underpaid. 
These  will  be  corrected  promptly  by  admln- 
tctratlT*  actions  which  are  within  our  au- 
thority. 

"We  view  this  entire  sltuaUon  with  utmost 
gravity  and  are  taking  Immediate  sUps  to 
Uwure  that  there  will  be  no  recurrence  of 
such  errors  In  the  future. 

"We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  the  Bureau 
of  Beclamatlon  and  Its  employees.  Please  let 
us  know  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance." 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment, the  bill  Is  recommended  favorably, 
without  amendment. 


In  the  RicoKB  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1027),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoid, 
as  follows: 

puaposB  or  tbs  bill 

The  purpose  ot  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
Uon. 

BTArnncMT  or  facts 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  29-year-old 
native  ot  India  and  citizen  of  Great  Britain. 
He  Is  married  to  a  native  ot  India  and  they 
have  two  U.8.  citizen  children.  The  bene- 
ficiary was  admitted  to  the  United  States  as 
a  pennanent  resident  on  January  17,  1967. 
He  Is  presently  stationed  In  Bombay,  India, 
where  he  Is  employed  as  International  re- 
gional director  in  charge  of  foreign  subsidi- 
aries for  Merck  4k  Co.,  Inc.,  a  U.S.  phamm- 
ceutlcal  corporation.  His  family  resides 
with  him  In  India.  He  has  been  employed  by 
Merck  ft  Co.  since  June  1967  and  his  absences 
abroad  In  connection  with  his  employment 
have  made  it  impossible  to  meet  the  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  for  natu- 
ralization purposes.  He  desires  to  become  a 
V£.  citizen  and  U.S.  citizenship  Is  Important 
to  his  employment  by  the  UjS.  corporation. 


ABRAHAM  Ky.KKIFS.  COHEN 

The  blU  (8.  2896)  for  the  relief  of 
Abraham  Ezeklel  Cohen  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  3606 
B«  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  mnd  House  of 
Jtepretentativee  of  the  United  Stetea  of 
Amerksa  in  Congreti  etiembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provlstons  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  the  periods  of 
time  Abraham  laeklel  Cohen  has  resided  and 
was  physically  present  in  the  United  SUtes 
or  any  State  since  June  17,  1B67,  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  as  compllaaoe  with  the 
residence  and  phyalcal  presence  requirement 
of  aecUoa  316  of  said  Act. 

Mr.  MANSPIBLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
tk  unanimoos  consent  to  have  printed 


MRS.  LONFTA  HACKNEY 

The  bill  (H.R.  1484)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Loneta  Hackney  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RxcoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1028),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

rumpooB 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  that  Mrs.  Loneta  Hackney,  the 
widow  of  Charles  B.  Hackney,  deceased,  is  to 
be  granted  recognition  as  the  wife  and  widow 
of  Charles  B.  Hackney  for  the  pur]X)6e  of 
the  payment  of  a  widow's  annuity  In  accord- 
ance with  the  timely  election  of  the  deceased 
employee. 

■TATUfXNT 

Records  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
disclose  that  Mr.  Hackney  elected  to  retire 
on  April  30.  1967,  from  his  position  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  at  age  63  with  83 
years  and  3  months  of  creditable  service 
(military  and  civUian).  At  the  time  ot  his 
retirement,  he  appeared  to  be  eligible  iinder 
the  law  to  elect,  in  lieu  of  a  life  annuity,  a 
reduced  annuity  with  benefit  to  vrtdow.  He 
alfirmatlvely  chose  the  reduced  annuity  and 
named  "Loneta,"  date  of  birth  "July  36. 
1807,"  as  his  wife  and  showed  the  date  and 
place  of  their  marriage  as  "January  0,  1038, 
Dallas,  Tex."  Mr.  Hackney  died  August  19, 
1063. 

As  there  was  no  reason  In  1057  to  question 
the  validity  of  Mr.  Hackney's  election,  a  re- 
duced annuity  with  benefit  to  widow  was 
allowed  at  the  monthly  rate  (to  him)  of 
•317.  His  monthly  rate  was  increased  to 
$338  effective  January  1,  1963,  under  part 
m  of  Public  Law  87-793,  approved  October 
11,  1963.  The  potential  survivor  annuity  for 
his  named  spouse  was  computed  In  1957  at 
•100  a  month,  which  rate  was  Increased  to 
•lOS  a  month  under  part  m  of  Public  Law 
87-703. 

Mrs.  Hackney  applied  for  survivor  annuity 
on  August  33,  1963.  On  her  application,  she 
stated  that  she  and  the  deceased  were  mar- 
ried on  Jiwe  17,  1068,  at  Hillsboro,  Tex. 
However,  she  subsequently  filed  another  ap- 


plication (dated  September  30.  1063)  show- 
ing that  she  and  the  deceased  were  also 
married  on  January  0,  1038,  at  Dallas,  Tex. 
Both  of  theee  applications  showed  that  Mr 
Hackney  was  not  divorced  from  his  fonuer 
spouse,  Ada  Hackney,  until  June  13,  1953. 

Mr.  Hackney's  election  of  a  reduced  an> 
nulty  with  benefit  to  widow  was  made  under 
section  0(g)  of  the  Retirement  Act.  approved 
July  31,  1066,  which  provided  that  a  husband 
could  elect  a  reduced  annuity  for  his  lue 
with  an  annuity  payable  after  his  death  to 
his  Siirvlving  widow  designated  by  him  it 
the  time  of  his  retirement.  As  Mr.  Hackney 
was  not  legally  married  to  Loneta  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  as  required  by  law, 
his  election  of  a  reduced  annuity  with  beoeflt 
to  widow  could  not  be  considered  as  valid. 
Accordingly,  the  Commission  notified  Mrs. 
Hackney  that  no  survivor  annuity  was  pay. 
able  to  her  imder  the  cited  invalid  election. 

HH.  1484  proposes  to  legislate  the  result 
Mrs.  Hackney  was  seeking  and  give  her  the 
widow's  annuity.  Specifically,  the  bill  would 
require  that  Mrs.  Hackney  be  considered 
Mr.  Hackney's  wife  from  and  after  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  thereby  affording  her  survivor 
annuity  title  with  monthly  annuity  pay. 
ments  of  6105  commencing  August  30,  IS^, 
the  day  following  Mr.  Hackney's  death. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  reporting 
on  the  merits  of  this  proposal  to  the  Houb« 
Judiciary  Committee,  stated  In  part  •« 
follows: 

"The  Commission  has  consistently  viewed 
as  undesirable  in  principle  private  relief 
legislation  which  would  afford  one  penoo 
benefits  to  which  others  similarly  situated  sis 
not  entitled.  However,  in  exceptional  In- 
stances, where  a  patent  Inequity  exists,  such 
legislation  may  be  warranted.  This  case 
seems  exceptional  in  the  sense.  It  appasn 
from  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Hackney  believed 
his  1038  marriage  to  Loneta  was  valid  and 
that  she  was  his  legal  wife  at  time  of  his 
retirement  in  1067.  Later,  when  he  discov- 
ered this  was  not  the  case,  he  obtained  the 
necessary  divorce  and  promptly  consum- 
mated a  valid  marriage  with  Loneta.  In 
view  of  these  drcumstanoes,  the  Commli- 
■lon  offers  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  1484,  if  Congress  decides  the  reUef 
should  be  granted." 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advised  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  that  becauie 
Idi.  Hackney  was  a  former  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  that  agency  nat- 
uraUy  has  a  sympathetic  Interest  In  this  cam 
and  notes  that  an  apparent  precedent  for 
the  relief  here  proposed  exists,  in  that  Pri- 
vate Law  86-419,  approved  July  13,  1960,  ac- 
corded title  to  a  survivor  annuity  in  a  simlltr 
case  to  Idle  H.  Hlnman. 

The  committee  is  In  agreement  with  the 
views  expressed  by  both  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Veterans'  Admlnlitrt- 
tion.  that  this  Is  an  exceptional  situation 
which  warrants  legislative  relief.  The  evi- 
dence discloses  that  Mr.  Hackney  believed 
his  1038  marriage  to  Loneta  Hackney  was 
valid  and  that  she  was  his  legal  wife  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  in  1067,  and  that  she 
had  a  valid  right  to  survivocship  In  his  Qm- 
ernment  annuity. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  U  a  meritorious  claim,  and 
accordingly  recommends  favorable  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  1484,  without  amendment. 


ELIGIO  CIARDIEIliO 
The  bill  (HJL  1918)  for  the  reUef^ 
Eligio  Ciardlello  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RxcoiD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1029),  explaining  the  purposes  oi 
the  bin. 


There  being  no  objection  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  lUi  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

pvaposK  or  na  laxu. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  waive  the  ex- 
cluding provision  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  has  procured  a  visa  by  fraud  c« 
misrepresentation  In  behalf  of  the  son  of  a 
lawful  resident  alien  and  the  brother  of  a 
OS.  citizen. 

STATEMKNT  or  r^crs 
The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  38-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Italy  who  resides  in  that 
country  with  his  wife  and  S  children.  He 
WM  admitted  to  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1047,  In  possession  of  a  nonquota  visa 
as  the  uzmiarrled  son  of  a  U.a.  citizen.  It  was 
later  determined  that  he  had  married  prior 
to  his  entry  Into  the  United  States.  Dtiring 
the  dejxjTtatlon  proceedings,  the  beneficiary 
was  drafted  into  the  Army.  After  serving 
5  months,  the  beneficiary  was  discharged  be- 
cause of  his  unlawful  statu*.  The  benefi- 
ciary's father  died  In  March  1066,  thus  In- 
validating the  fourth  prefere^e  visa  petition 
filed  January  10, 1966. 


ebce 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  CLASSES  OF 
CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  OF  NAVAL 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  bill  (H.R.  2627)  for  the  reUef  of 
certain  classes  of  civilian  employees  of 
naval  installations  erroneously  in  re- 
ceipt of  certain  wages  due  to  misinterpre- 
tation of  certain  personnel  instructions, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  ahd  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1030),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
oiD,  as  follows :  [ 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  [it  to  relieve  65 
employees  or  former  employees  of  the  Navy 
for  amounts  received  In  the  period  from  May 
25,  1960,  to  July  1,  1962,  h^d  to  have  been 
erroneous  because  they  were  paid  on  the  basis 
of  a  premature  wlthln-grade  advancement 
due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  naval  civilian 
personnel  Instructions.  Tb(  bill  would  ex- 
tend to  this  group  of  employees  the  same 
relief  granted  to  employees  of  the  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyards  by  Public 
Law  87-871,  approved  October  23,  1962. 

STATEMKMT 

The  Department  of  the  N|ivy  supports  the 

enactment  of  the  bUl.  i 

The  Comptroller  General  In  a  report  on  a 
similar  bUl,  HH.  6680  of  the  88th  Congress, 
favored  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  legislation 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  said:         1 

"Public  Law  87-871  reliefed  civilian  em- 
ployees and  former  clvlllati  employees  of 
the  New  York  Naval  Shlpyaid  and  the  San 
ftanclsco  Naval  Shipyard  of  amounts  which 
*ere  otherwise  correct  and  which  occurred 
without  fault  on  their  part,  but  were  caused 
by  a  premature  wlthln-grade  advancement 
based  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  Naval 
Civilian  Personnel  InstrucJtlon  662.  The 
present  bill,  HJl.  2627.  vfould  extend  the 
••me  relief  to  employees  of  other  naval  ac- 
tivities who  were  paid  on  the  same  basis." 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  in  lU  favor- 
able report  on  the  legislation  set  forth  the 
'acts  In  the  case  and  circumstances  of  the 
overpayment  as  foUows: 

"The  overpayments  which  »re  the  subject 
™  this  legislation  came  about  in  the  foUo^- 


Ing  manner.  Prior  to  the  Issuance  of  Cover 
Sheet  863,  an  apprentice,  upon  assignment 
to  a  journeyman  job  after  graduation, 
whether  or  not  he  received  an  Increase  In 
pay  when  assigned  to  Journeyman  work,  be- 
gan a  new  waiting  period  for  increase  to 
the  next  step  within  the  pay  level  of  the 
Journeyman  Job.  In  May  1960,  changes  in 
what  was  then  Naval  Civilian  Persoimel  In- 
struction 195  were  promulgated  by  Cover 
Sheet  852.  Under  the  change,  an  appren- 
tice became  eligible  for  a  step  increase  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  employees.  This 
meant  that  the  apprentice  became  eligible 
for  a  step  Increase  after  assignment  to  his 
journeyman  position.  If  he  had  not  had  a 
single  increase,  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, which  was  equal  to  or  larger  than 
the  smallest  step  Increase  in  any  rating  in 
which  he  had  served  In  that  period.  This 
determination  was  to  be  made  as  of  the  pro- 
poeed  effective  date  of  the  action  and  had 
to  take  Into  account  the  amount  of  the  step 
Increases  In  the   ratings  Involved." 

Applying  these  Instructions  to  the  overpay- 
ment at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda, 
Calif.,  for  example,  an  apprentice  (62.79  per 
hour)  graduated  and  was  assigned  to  a 
journeyman  position  in  pay  level  11,  step 
1,  at  •2.91  per  hour  at  that  activity  (step  2 
Is  •S.OS  per  hour).  Therefore,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  12-cent  increase  which  was  equal 
to  the  smallest  step  Increase  in  the  ratings 
involved  (the  Journeyman  rating  in  this  In- 
stance). Properly,  this  apprentice  should 
have  served  a  waiting  period  of  26  weeks  be- 
fore becoming  eligible  for  pay  level  11,  step  2. 

Instead  of  the  smallest  step  Increase  in 
a  rating  (the  Increase  between  step  1  and 
step  2  of  pay  level  11,  Journeyman  rating), 
the  Instruction  was  misinterpreted  so  that 
the  apprentice  miist  have  had  an  Increase 
equivalent  to  the  Increase  between  appren- 
ticeship years,  16  cents  at  that  activity.  Since 
the  apprentice  received  $2Jdl  on  assignment 
to  pay  level  11,  step  1  which  oiUy  amounted 
to  a  12-cent  Increase,  the  air  station  at 
Alameda  counted  the  26-week  waiting  period 
from  the  date  of  the  last  16-cent  step  In- 
crease (assignment  from  the  third  year  of 
apprenticeship  to  the  fourth  year  of  appren- 
ticeship). Therefore,  he  was  given  a  step 
increase  to  pay  level  11,  step  3  (63.03  per 
hour)  starting  the  next  pay  period  after  as- 
signment. In  this  way  these  employees  at 
the  air  station  at  Alameda  received  the  step 
Increases  prematurely.  A  similar  situation 
prevailed  at  the  Naval  Air  Engineering 
Center,  Philadelphia,  and  the  naval  ship- 
yards at  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Long 
Beach. 

Upon  discovery  that  this  misinterpreta- 
tion existed,  corrective  instructions  were  Is- 
sued and  reports  obtained  from  aU  activities 
graduating  apprentices  to  assure  that  pay 
rates  were  being  set  properly.  The  Improper 
payments  ceased  In  early  1963. 

Specific  data  on  the  overpayments  Involved 
In  this  bill  are  as  foUows: 


Naval 
Air 

Enisi- 
neerini! 
Center, 

Phila- 
delphia 


Total  employees 
nHfctfi 

Numl^er  no  hmger  em- 
ployed  

Maiimum  overpay- 
ment  - 

M  inlmam  overpay- 
ment  

Total  amount  overpaid 


Naval 

Look 
Beach 

Air 

Station, 

Naval 

Ala- 

Ship- 

meda 

yard 

43 

« 

10 

0 

•173.60 

•28.32 

SI2.12 

$16.32 

•S,  112. 82 

>$8«.16 

8 

0 

flW.80 

•123.00 
$1,006.80 


>AU  repaid. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  supports  the 
enactment  of  HJl.  3027. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  admlnlstraUon's 


program,  there  U  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  conalderatlon  of 
the  committee. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill,  as 
reconmiended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Comptroller  General,  and  as 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  Is 
meritorious  and  recotnmends  it  favorably. 


LOUIS  8HCHUCUINSKI 

The  biU  (HJl.  3236)  for  the  relief  of 
Louis  Shchuchinski  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1031),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FtTBFOBK 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

STATXMKMT 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  30-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  first  entered 
the  United  States  as  a  visitor  on  October  3, 
1960.  He  later  obtained  an  Inmilgrant  visa 
In  Canada  and  was  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  on 
Octot>er  24,  1963.  The  beneficiary  has  passed 
the  bar  examination  but  cannot  practice  in 
New  York  xmtil  he  has  U.S.  citizenship. 


CHIZUYO  HOSHIZAia 

The  bill  (H.R.  4928)  for  the  relief  of 
Chizuyo  Hoshizakl  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1032),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTKPOSX   or   THX    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for 
the  restoration  of  UjB.  citizenship  to  Chizuyo 
Hoshizakl  which  was  lost  by  voting  in  foreign 
elections. 

ETATEMXIfT    OF    rACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bUl  is  a  46-year-old 
native  of  the  United  States  who  was  taken 
to  Japan  by  her  parents  as  a  child.  She 
expatriated  herself  by  voting  in  Japanese 
elections,  the  first  one  In  1063.  The  benefici- 
ary and  her  two  sons  were  admitted  to  the 
United  SUtee  on  May  10,  1050,  as  the  wife 
and  children  of  a  treaty  investor. 


MUHAMMAD  SARWAR 

The  bill  (HJR.  4995)  for  the  relief  of 
Muhammad  Sarwar  was  considered 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recokd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1033),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

piTSPoax  or  tbx  mx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
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SUktM  to  Muhammad  Sarwar.  The  bill  pro- 
vide* for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction  and 
for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

BTATEMKMT  OF  FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  U  a  38-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Pakistan  who  entered 
the  United  State*  on  October  16.  1062,  as  a 
student.  He  did  not  attend  school  and  was 
drafted  Into  the  U.S.  Army  on  March  12.  1963. 
He  thereafter  served  In  Korea  and  was  dis- 
charged on  February  16.  1966.  Since  hl« 
Army  service  was  1  month  short  of  2  years, 
he  cannot  qualify  for  the  suspension  of  de- 
portation. His  brother  Is  In  the  United 
States  and  la  the  beneficiary  of  an  approved 
third  preference  petition.  Another  brother 
la  also  the  beneficiary  of  a  third  preference 
peUtlon.  A  third  brother  served  In  the  U.S. 
Army  for  2'^  years.  The  beneficiary  la  pres- 
ently a  student  engineer  with  the  Maryland 
SUte  Roads  Commission  performing  research 
work  In  the  chemistry  section. 


March  ^,  1966     I     March  -4,  1966 
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JACK  RALPH  WALKER 
The  bin  (H.R.  5231)  for  the  reUef  of 
Jack    Ralph    Walker    was    considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1034),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

PUKPOSI    or    THB    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  U  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Jack  Ralph  Walker  as  of  September 
16.  1930.  The  bUl  does  not  provide  for  the 
deduction  of  a  quota  number  inasmuch  as 
the  beneficiary's  status  has  been  previously 
adjusted  to  that  of  a  Uwful  resident  alien  as 
a  native  of  Canada. 

aTATKMKNT    OF    FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  35-year-oId 
native  of  Canada  who  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  on  September  16.  1930,  when 
he  was  6  months  of  age.  He  resides  In  Cali- 
fornia with  hU  wife  and  adopted  son.  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
during  the  adoption  proceedings  that  the 
beneficiary  learned  he  was  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  Statas.  Since  his  entry  In  1930 
with  his  U.S.  citizen  adoptive  parenta  could 
not  be  verified,  the  beneficiary's  status  was 
adjusted  to  that  of  a  lawful  resident  as  of 
April  20.  1964. 


DELMA  S.  POZAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  14«)  for  the  relief  of  Delma  S. 
Pozas  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Delma  3.  PoKas 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  that  Act,  and 
a  petition  may  be  filed  In  behalf  of  the  said 
Delma  8.  Poeas  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luis 
Ouevamt.  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  aecUon  204  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and 
NaUonaUty  Act  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
In  that  ssctlon  relating  to  orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pMiased. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1035) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  be  classified  as  an 
adopted  child  of  U.S.  citizens  In  order  to 
qualify  for  special  Immigrant  status  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf. 
The  bin  has  been  amended  to  conform  with 
the  changes  made  by  enactment  of  Public 
Law  89-236. 

STATXlfZNT    OF    FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  24-year-old 
native  and  clUzen  of  the  Philippines  who 
entered  the  United  States  on  May  16,  1960, 
as  a  student.  Her  granduncle  and  grand- 
aunt,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  have 
provided  for  her  since  birth  and  have  con- 
sidered her  to  be  their  own  child.  The  foster 
parenta  reside  in  Hawaii  and  InformaOon  Is 
to  the  effect  that  they  are  financially  able 
to  care  for  the  beneficiary. 


KOCK  KONO  PONG 


LAURA  HUI-WEI  WONG  AND 
CHILDREN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (8.  926)  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Hul- 
Wei  Wong  and  her  children,  Janet  Wong 
and  Simon  Wong,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Laura  Hui-Wei 
Wong  and  her  children.  Janet  Wong  and 
Simon  Wong,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  within  the  purview  of  section  203(a)(3) 
of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  204 
of  the  said  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In 
these  cases. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1036).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSB    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
preserve  third  preference  status  in  behalf  of 
the  widow  and  children  of  a  first  preference 
beneficiary.  The  bill  has  been  amended  to 
conform  with  the  changes  made  by  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  89-236  which  desig- 
nated the  former  first  preference  as  third 
preference. 

STATEMENT     OF    FACTS 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  are  a  41 -year- 
old  woman  and  her  two  children,  aged  14 
and  11,  all  natives  and  citizens  of  China. 
The  adult  beneficiary  is  the  widow  of  the 
beneficiary  of  an  approved  first  preference 
petition  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  January 
24.  1964.  The  beneficiaries  were  paroled  into 
the  United  States  on  September  16,  1961,  as 
members  of  the  family  of  a  beneficiary  of 
an  approved  first  preference  petition.  The 
adult  beneficiary  is  employed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma.  The  husband-father 
was  a  nuclear  physicist  on  the  faciUty  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  at  the  time  of 
his  de«tta. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (H.R.  2752)  for  the  relief  of  Kock 
Kong  Pong  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1  line  6 
after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "June 
30.  1958."  and  Insert  "the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1037),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Kock  Kong  l\)ng.  The 
bill  provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduc- 
tion and  for  the  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  The  bill  has  been  amended  to  grant 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, since  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  re- 
unite the  family  and  immediate  relaUves  of 
lawful  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to  a  second  preference  in 
the  Issuance  of  visas  and  that  portion  of  the 
quota  for  China  is  presently  available. 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  31 -year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  China  who  was  issued 
a  U.S.  passport  in  1958  as  the  son  of  a  U.S. 
citizen,  but  was  denied  a  certificate  of  ciu- 
zenshlp  upon  discovery  that  his  claim  to 
citizenship  was  based  upon  an  Innocent  mis- 
interpretation of  law  applying  to  residents  of 
Hawaii  at  the  time  of  his  grandfathers  birth 
there  In  1882.  The  beneflclarys  father  wu 
bom  m  China  and  never  resided  In  Hawaii 
and  did  not  take  up  residence  in  the  United 
States  until  1923.  A  certificate  of  citizenship 
was  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  bened- 
clary's  father  was  not  a  citizen,  but  he  hit 
since  been  naturalized,  on  April  21.  1961 
The  beneficiary's  wife  and  children  reside  in 
Hong  Kong  and  he  desires  to  have  them 
reunited  with  him. 


PRZEMYSLAW  NOWAKOWSKI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  2938)  for  the  relief  of  Przemy- 
slaw  Nowakowskl  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Inunl- 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended. 
Przemyslaw  Nowakowskl  may  be  classified 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Nowakowskl,  a  citizen  and  lawfully 
resident  alien  of  the  United  States,  respec- 
tively, pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  said 
Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that 
section  relating  to  orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  oonaent  to  hare  printed 
tn  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1038),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prbited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUSFOaE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  alien  adopted  son  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
to  qualify  for  special  immigrant  status  as  an 
iBunedlate  relative  upon  approval  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  in  his  behalf.  Tbs  bUl  has  been 
amended  to  conform  with  the  changes  made 
by  enactment  of  Public  Law  (9-236. 

STATKMKirr   OF   FA^TtS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  1^  a  22-year-old 
naUve  and  citizen  of  Poland  Who  entered  the 
United  States  as  a  visitor  oh  September  7, 
1963.  He  was  adopted  by  his  aunt  and  uncle 
on  April  27,  1964.  They  haVe  provided  for 
his  support  and  information  i*  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  financially  able  to  care  for  him. 


MANOJLO  VERZICH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HR.  2939)  tor  the  relief  of  Manojlo 
Verzich  which  had  been  raported  from 
the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act;,  as  amended, 
Manojlo  Verzlch  may  be  clasalfled  as  a  child 
Tltbln  the  meaning  of  secUon  101(b)(1)(F) 
of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  fUed 
In  bis  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merko  Verzlch, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
•ectlon  204  of  the  said  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  sectloii  relating  to 
orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be;  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  tHird  time,  and 
passed.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1039),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  1 

There  being  no  objectiofl  the  excerpt 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  Ija  the  Record. 
u  follows : 
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PtI«POSE  OF  THE  Bl 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  alien  adopted  sou  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  qualify  for  special  Im- 
Bilgrant  status  as  an  Immediate  relative  up- 
on approval  of  a  petition  flle4  In  hU  behalf. 
The  bill  has  been  amended  tp  conform  with 
the  changes  made  by  enactioent  of  Public 
Law  89-236. 

STATEICElrr  OF  FACfS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  blU  is  a  23-year-old 
aatlve  and  citizen  of  Yugoslavia  who  entered 
Uie  United  States  as  a  visitor  on  May  9.  1962. 
On  August  28.  1963.  the  beneficiary  was 
adopted  by  U.8.  citizens.  The  adopUve 
'sthsr  is  a  first  cousin  of  the  beneficiary's 
natural  father  who  Is  deceased.  The  bene- 
ficiary attended  vocational  scliool  and  Is  now 
employed. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  ttiat  approval  of 
the  bill  Is  not  to  be  considered  a  predeter- 
ttlaatlon  of  whether  the  beneficiary  U  ex- 
dttdable  because  of  his  mctabershlp  In  a 
CwnmunUt  organization. 


MRS.    PANAOIOTA    VASTAKIS    AND 
SOTEROS    VASTAKIS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  mn.  3875)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Panagiota  Vastakis  and  Soteros  Vastakis 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment. In  line  7.  after  the  word  "of", 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to  strike 
out  "section  205"  and  insert  "section 
204."  I 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1040).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    TKE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
retain  special  immigrant  status  for  the  widow 
and  son  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
TTie  bill  has  been  amended  to  conform  with 
the  changes  made  by  enactment  of  Public 
Law  89-236. 

STATEMENT    OF    FACTS 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  are  a  49-year- 
old  widow  and  her  14-year-old  son.  both 
natives  and  citizens  of  Greece,  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  as  visitors  on 
October  10.  1962.  The  husband-father  was 
naturalized  on  January  18.  1957.  and  peti- 
tioned for  two  other  sons  to  enter  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence.  Petitions 
were  not  Uled  In  behaU  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  bill  and  the  husband-father  died  Au- 
gust 19.  1962. 


RALPH  TIGNO   EDQUID 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HM.  4743)  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
Tigno  Edquid  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended. 
Balpb  Tlgno  Edquid  may  be  classified  as  a 
child  within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(If  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  In  his  behalf  by  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Edquid,  a  citizen  and  lawfully  resident  alien, 
respectively,  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  section  204  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  axui 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1041),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  rw)  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

PintPOSBOFTHZ  HU. 

The  purpose  of  the  blU,  as  amended.  Is  to 
fadlitats  the  adjustment  of  status  as  an 
Immediate  relative  ot  an  alien  adopted  by  a 


citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  lawfuUy 
resident  aUen.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  conform  the  language  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  88-236. 

STATKICZWT  OF  FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  23 -year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  the  Philippines  who 
entered  the  United  States  as  a  visitor  on 
July  4,  I960.  On  September  18,  1961,  the 
beneficiary  was  adopted  by  his  sister  and 
brother-in-law.  The  adoptive  father  is  a 
U.S.  citizen  and  is  a  career  officer  with  the 
U.S.  Army.  The  beneficiary  has  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  In  psychology. 


DAVID  GLENN  BARKER. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6112)  for  the  relief  of  David 
Glenn  Barker  (Jai  Yul  Sung) ,  and  Rich- 
ard Paul  Barker  (Pil  Su  Park),  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended, 
David  Glenn  Barker  (Jal  Yul  Sung)  and 
Richard  Paul  Barker  (Pll  Su  Park)  may  be 
classified  as  children  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  that  Act.  up>on  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  their  behalf  by 
Sergeant  First  Class  and  Mrs.  AUen  N.  Barker, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  said  Act,  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  In  that  teectlon  relating  to 
orphans.  Section  204(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  luunber  of  petitions  which  may  be  ap- 
proved, shall  be  inapplicable  in  these  cases. 

The  amendment  was  screed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1042),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States 
In  an  immediate  relative  status  of  the  alien 
children  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  has  been  amended  to  con- 
form the  language  to  the  new  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  are  13-  and  14- 
year-old  natives  and  citizens  of  Korea,  who 
reside  in  that  country  in  an  orphanage. 
They  were  adopted  on  June  15,  1964.  and 
Febrxiary  11.  1964.  respectively,  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  six  natural 
children  In  the  family  in  addition  to  two 
other  minor  Korean  children  adopted  In  1964 
by  the  adoptive  parenta.  The  adoptive  moth- 
er was  previously  employed  In  Korea  In  an 
orphanage  and  married  her  present  husband 
in  Seoul  on  December  6,  1963.  Her  first  hus- 
band died.  The  beneficiaries  lived  with  their 
adoptive  parenta  In  Korea.  The  adoptive 
father  Is  a  career  member  of  the  U.S.  Army. 


KI  SOOK  JUN 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (HJl.  9442)  for  the  relief  of  Ki  Soak 
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Jun,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Imml- 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended, 
s  petition  may  be  died  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cbarlea  Hood  In  behalf  of  Kl  Book  Jun,  and 
the  provisions  of  section  204(c)  <A  that  Act 
relating  to  the  number  of  petitions  which 
may  b«  approved  in  behalf  of  children  de- 
fined in  section  10i(b)(i)(F)  of  the  said 
Act  ahail  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1043),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

rnspoex  or  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hood  to  file  a 
petition  to  facilitate  the  admission  as  an  Im- 
mediate relative  of  the  minor  alien  child  they 
plan  to  adopt.  Th«  bill  has  been  amended 
to  waive  only  the  limitation  that  no  more 
than  two  alien  children  may  be  adopted  by 
a  petitioner  and  to  conform  that  language 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-236. 

rrATncxirr  or  rAcrs 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  6-month- 
old  native  and  cltlaen  of  Korea  who  pres- 
ently realdes  In  that  country  In  an  orphan- 
age. She  Is  to  be  adopted  by  U.S.  citizens 
who  have  one  natural  child  and  two  other 
adopted  Korean  children  who  were  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
on  May  1,  18M. 


EDWARD  P.  MURZYN  AND  EDWARD 
J.  O'BRIEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  10403)  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
P.  Murzyn  and  Edward  J.  O'Brien,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1.  line  5,  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "$7,615"  and  Insert  "$6,500", 
and  In  line  6,  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "$6,903.41"  and  insert  "$6,500". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1044),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptmrosz 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended,  U  to  pay  to  Edward  F.  Murxyn  the 
sum  of  M.SOO,  and  to  Edward  J.  O'Brien  the 
sum  of  $0,600.  The  payment  of  these  sums  Is 
to  be  In  full  settlement  of  aU  claims  by  them 
against  the  United  States  growing  out  of  a 
fire  on  August  17,  198S,  in  a  coounerclal  ware- 
house located  Ui  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  oper- 


ated  by   Columbia   Van   Lines   and    Meeks 
Transferee. 

■TATUCXNT 

The  bill  HJt.  10403  was  Introduced  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  an 
executive  communication  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  which  recommends  Its  en- 
actment. 

On  August  17.  1963,  the  Meeks  Transfer 
Co.  warehouse,  737  South  Pickett  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  containing  the  household 
effects  of  Mr.  Murzyn  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  a  Are  that  raged 
through  the  block-long  building 

The  contract  which  the  General  Services 
Administration  entered  Into  with  the  Meeks 
Transfer  Co.  on  April  19,  1963,  provided  that 
all  shipments  made  under  the  contract  were 
to  be  released  to  a  value  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed 30  cents  per  pound  per  article.  Mr. 
Murzyn  and  Mr.  O'Brien  apparently  relied 
upon  their  right  to  proceed  against  the 
warehouseman,  but,  of  course,  that  right 
was  limited  by  the  Government's  agreement. 
As  Is  noted  In  the  executive  communication. 
Federal  Aviation  employees  have  generally 
assumed  that  their  rights  against  the  ware- 
houseman will  be  sxilBclent  to  cover  the  minor 
damage  or  loss  to  be  expected  In  a  move. 
Also,  they  probably  assume  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  place  their  property  In  a  safe  ware- 
house. Obviously,  neither  assumption  was 
borne  out  by  the  facts  of  this  case. 

Also,  in  this  case,  It  was  determined,  on 
the  basis  of  an  Investigation  by  the  National 
Board  of  Underwriters  and  the  Alexandria 
Ore  marshal,  that  this  fire  was  of  an  unde- 
termined origin  and  was  In  no  way  due  to 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  warehouse  or 
carrier  Involved.  Therefore,  the  claims  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Murzyn  and  Mr.  O'Brien  to 
the  Insurer,  the  Fireman's  Fund,  under  the 
Govenunent  contract,  have  remained  un- 
paid. 

Meeks  ha«  since  gone  out  of  business  and, 
therefore,  fiuther  efforts  of  Mr.  Murzyn  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  to  obtain  compensation  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

Public  Law  88-5fiS  would  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  to  reimburse  Mr.  Mur- 
zyn and  Mr.  03rlen  for  their  losses  had  not 
their  losses  occurred  prior  to  Its  enactment. 
A  private  bill  Is  the  only  means  of  providing 
just  compensation  to  Mr.  Murzyn  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  for  their  losses,  and  this  committee 
notes  that  private  relief  In  this  instance  Is 
consistent  with  the  policy  now  expressed  In 
public  law. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  conduct- 
ed a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  claimed 
losses  of  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Mxirzyn.  Com- 
plete lists  of  Items  lost  were  submitted  with 
date  of  purchase  and  original  cost  for  each 
Item.  Then,  using  the  depreciation  tables 
which  are  now  applied  under  Public  Law 
88-558,  the  FAA  gave  each  Item  a  depreciated 
value.  The  amounts  stated  In  the  bill  before 
the  comnUttee  amendment  liave,  therefore, 
been  reduced  to  the  proper  depreciated  value 
of  the  item  lost. 

The  conunlttee  has  reduced  the  awards  to 
the  statutory  limitation  of  $6,500  contained 
m  the  Military  Personnel  and  Clvyian  Em- 
ployees' Claims  Act  of  1964.  The  com- 
mittee Is,  of  course,  sympathetic  to  the  looses 
suffered  by  the  claimants  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  but  must  limit  the  awards  con- 
sistent with  congressional  policy  expressed 
in  the  1964  act. 

Both  Mr.  Murzyn  and  Mr.  O'Brien  have 
suffered  great  hardships  as  a  result  of  their 
losses.  Their  families  lost  the  majority  of 
their  clothing  and  personal  effects.  Both 
Mr.  Murzyn  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were  making 
payments  on  some  of  the  furniture  that  was 
destroyed  In  the  fire,  and  continue  to  do  so. 
Also,  they  have  had  to  purchase  new  furni- 
ture on  which  they  are  also  making  pay- 
menu.  The  loss  of  clottUng.  furniture,  and 
other  personal  eSecu  forced  them  to  seek 
additional   money   from   various  loan   com- 


panies and  then  at  high  Interest  rates.    Mr 
Murzyn  has  even  liad  to  refinance  his  car. 

Accordingly,   the   committee   recommends 
HJi.  10403  favorably  as  amended. 
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COMPENSATION     FOR     CANCELLA- 
TION  OF  ORAZINO  PERMITS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1375)  conferring  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  make  findings 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  which  certain  individuals  are 
entitled  as  reimbursement  for  damages 
sustained  by  them  as  a  result  of  the  can- 
cellation of  their  grazing  permits  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  and  to  provide  for  pay- 
ments of  amounts  so  determined  to  such 
individuals  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  after  line  6, 
to  strike  out : 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  which  the  per- 
sona referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  thi* 
Act  are  entitled,  jurisdiction  Is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  the 
claims  of  such  persons,  filed  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
determine  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  such  persons  are  equitably  entitled 
for  damages  sustained  because  of  the  can- 
cellation of  their  grazing  permits. 

Sec.  3.  The  court  shall  cause  such  find- 
ing to  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treas\iry  who  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  swh 
persons  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which,  under  such  finding,  they  are  equitably 
entitled. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  U 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  determine 
and  pay  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  such  persons  are  equitably  entitled 
for  damages  because  of  the  cancellation  of 
their  grazing  permits.  Such  determination 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  In  the  usual  cases  where  grazing 
permits  are  canceled  as  the  result  of  with- 
drawals by  a  Federal  department  or  agency. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  ani  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that 
Claudius  C.  Toone.  of  Morgan,  Utah;  W.  E. 
and  David  Dearden,  of  Henefer,  Utah;  Rob- 
ert Byram  and  Sons,  of  Ogden,  Utah;  Joseph 
O.  Fawcett,  of  Henefer,  Utah;  and  Rlchlni 
Brothers,  of  Henefer,  Utah,  are  equlUbly 
entitled  to  compensation  for  damages  sus- 
tained by  them  because  of  the  cancellation 
of  their  grazing  permits  by  the  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  as  a  result  of  a  need  for  addi- 
tional land  for  the  Wendover  bombing  range 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  1» 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  determine 
and  pay  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  such  persons  are  equitably  entitled 
for  damages  because  of  the  cancellation  of 
their  grazing  permlta.  Such  determination 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  crlterts 
established  in  the  usual  cases  where  grazing 
permlta  are  canceled  as  the  result  of  with- 
drawals by  a  Federal  department  or  agency. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  providing  a  method  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  compensation  to 


which  certain  individuals  ajne  entitled  as 
reimbursements  for  damages  sustained 
by  them  due  to  the  cancellation  of  their 
grazing  permits  by  the  United  States  Air 
Force."  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1045),  explaining  th$  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  itx  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTXPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposetl  legislation,  aa 
amended,  Is  to  compensate  certain  named 
Individuals  for  the  cancellation  of  their  graz- 
ing permlta  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  to 
permit  the  determination  of  the  amounta  of 
juch  claims  by  the  Secretary  Of  the  Air  Force 
consistent  with  procedures  ettabllshed  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  July  9,  19W,  as  amended 
(43  US.C.  315q). 


'T 


BTATXMZMT 

The  committee.  In  ttie  85t|i  Congress,  re- 
ported a  similar  bill,  S.  1450,  which  subse- 
quently passed  the  Senata  and  was  not  acted 
on  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Again, 
in  the  87th  Congress,  the  committee  reported 
ftTorably  on  S.  17.  No  actlofx  was  taken  in 
the  Senata.  I 

The  facta  surrounding  thU  claim,  as  set 
forth  In  the  previous  report  und  which  have 
not  changed,  are  as  follows : 

The  five  named  clalmanta  are  persons  who 
have  for  many  years,  even  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  engaged  In 
the  business  of  raising  livestock  for  sale.  In 
pursuance  of  their  livelihood  these  claimants, 
prior  to  1935,  were  permitted  by  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  Federal  Govenutient  to  utilize 
Isnds  within  the  public  domain  as  grazing 
linds  for  their  livestock.  In  1935,  following 
the  enactment  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  lasued  grazing 
permits  under  the  act  covering  extanslve 
icreage  in  the  Lakeside  area  lb  the  State  of 
Ctah,  including  five  grazing  permlta  to  these 
dalmanu  or  their  predecessors.  On  Octo- 
ber 29,  1940,  by  Executive  Order  No.  8579,  the 
Federal  lands  covered  by  th«  five  permlta 
were  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  and 
reserved  for  the  tise  of  the  then  War  Depart- 
ment as  an  aerial  bombing  and  gunnery 
range.  Although  the  grazing  permlta  which 
had  theretofore  been  Issued  were  canceled, 
the  permittees  (these  clalmanta)  were  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  gracing  activities. 
Subsequently,  In  1943,  as  a  reeult  of  a  con- 
ference between  representatives  of  the  Wend- 
over Army  Airbase,  the  Corpe  of  Engineers, 
the  Department  of  the  Intierlor,  and  the 
clalmanta,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
wu  authorized  by  the  commander  of  the 
Wendover  Army  Airbase,  through  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  to  adnolnistar  the  lands  for 
gradng  purposes.  The  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  states  that  the  administration  of 
these  lands  for  grazing  purpoMs  was  to  be  in 
Kcordance  with  conditions  contained  in  a 
letter  from  the  commander,  Wendover  Army 
Airbase,  dated  October  20,  1942,  and  ad- 
^nmtd  to  the  district  engineer.  This  lettar, 
which  is  appended  to  this  nqwrt,  contains 
two  conditions,  one  of  which  would  have 
provided  for  the  tarmlnaUon  of  the  permlta 
on  10  days'  notice.  The  other  condition 
•ctually  amounted  to  a  stateenent  of  Intan- 
tlon.  The  statement  of  Intention  was  that 
no  Interference  or  restrictions  be  placed  upon 
these  ranges  that  would  In  any  way  entitle 
|he  permittees  to  make  claim  against  the 
05.  Government  for  the  depdvation  of  the 
*>»«  of  the  range. 

In  1943  and  1945,  lO-year  grazing  permlta 
were  Issued  to  these  permittees  and  these 
P«nnlts  were  extended  on  a  ytarly  bads  alnce 
'heir  expiraUon  unUl  their  oanceliatlon  in 


April  1966.  Of  the  two  conditions  mentioned 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  only  one 
was  actually  Incorporated  In  the  p>ermlta. 
All  of  the  permlta,  except  the  one  Issued  In 
1945,  contained  a  provision  for  termination 
on  10  days'  notice. 

With  the  cancellation  of  these  permlta  on 
April  30,  1956,  the  five  clalmanta  named  In 
S.  1450  were  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  securing  grazing  land  to  replace  the  lands 
denied  them  by  cancellation  of  their  permlta. 
The  lands  covered  by  the  permlta  liad  been 
used  as  winter  grazing  land  by  the  per- 
mittees. In  some  cases  the  lands  represented 
the  entire  winter  grazing  land  available  to 
the  clalmanta.  In  others  it  represented  only 
a  portion  of  the  winter  grazing  land.  In  each 
case,  however,  the  only  alternative  to  secur- 
ing additional  winter  grazing  land  was  to  dis- 
pose of  their  sheep. 

Additional  winter  grazing  land  in  tills  area 
Is  difficult  to  obtain.  In  transactions  Involv- 
ing the  transfer  of  such  land,  it  la  generally 
necessary  to  pvircbaae  not  only  the  permit  for 
winter  grazing  land,  but  also  the  land  owned 
in  fee  by  the  seller.  Such  fee  land  Is  gen- 
erally used  as  stunmer  grazing  area.  The 
fee  land  and  the  permlta  for  winter  graz- 
ing are  generally  treated  as  an  economic  unit 
and  salable  as  such.  Tliis  was  recognized  by 
the  Federal  courte  in  V.S.  v.  Cox  (190  F.  2d 
293.  295  (1951)).  The  court  in  that  case 
stated: 

"Unquestionably  the  grazing  permlta  were 
of  value  to  the  ranchers.  They  were  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  ranching  unit — Indeed,  the 
fee  lands  are  practically  worthless  without 
them." 

The  withdrawal  of  these  permlta.  therefore. 
Injured  the  clalmanta  not  only  in  the  pursu- 
ance of  their  livelihood,  but  In  the  salablUty 
of  land  wtiich  they  owned  In  fee. 

A  member  of  the  conuixlttee  took  testimony 
on  this  legislation  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
At  this  hearing  It  was  developed  that  certain 
of  the  clalmanta  were  unable  to  secure  addi- 
tional winter  grazing  land.  Others  were  able, 
at  a  premium  price,  to  rent  lands  of  less  ac- 
cessibility and  desirability.  Each  of  the  wit- 
nesses testified  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
additional  grazing  land  and  the  unlikelihood 
that  they  could  continue  to  pursue  the  liveli- 
hood in  wlUch  they  tiad  l>een  engaged  all 
their  lives.  Each  of  them  testified  to  the 
extensive  damage  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  withdrawal  of  these  lands  for  winter 
grazing. 

The  clalmanta,  after  cancellation  of  their 
permlta,  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
general  provisions  of  law  permitting  com- 
pensation for  the  vrlthdrawal  of  grazing  per- 
mlta, but  were  denied  compensation  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force.  The  general 
law.  which  la  set  forth  in  title  43,  United 
States  Code,  section  315q,  reads  as  follows: 

"Whenever  use  for  war  or  national  defense 
purposes  of  the  public  domain  or  other  prop- 
erty owned  by  or  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States  preventa  Ita  use  for  grazing, 
persons  holding  grazing  permlta  or  licenses 
and  persons  whose  grazing  permlta  or  li- 
censes have  l>een  or  will  be  canceled  ijecause 
of  such  use  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  for  such  project 
such  amounta  as  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  so  using  the  lands  shall  de- 
termine to  l>e  fair  and  reasonable  for  the 
losses  suffered  by  such  persons  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  such  lands  for  war  or  national 
defense  purposes.  Such  paymenta  shall  l>e 
deemed  payment  In  full  for  such  losses. 
Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  create  any  liability  not  now  existing 
against  the  United  States." 

The  denial  to  their  claims  under  this  stat- 
ute by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  was 
apparently  based  upon  a  decision  to  the  ef- 
fect that  these  lands,  having  t>een  with- 
drawn by  Executive  Order  No.  8679,  were  not 
lands  within  the  public  domain,  nor  other 
property  owned  by  or  under  control  of  the 


United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.  The  Department  further  took  the 
position  that  the  permlta  Issued  in  these 
Instances  were  not  "grazing  permlta  or  li- 
censes" as  defined  in  that  section  of  the  law. 
They  ftuther  contended  that  the  permlta 
were  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
imposed  by  the  commander  of  the  Wendover 
Army  Airbase.  particularly  ttiat  part  of  the 
understanding  which  denied  the  clalmanta 
the  right  to  make  claim  against  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  deprivation  of  the  use 
of  the  range.  The  legal  opinion  on  which 
this  rejection  was  based  is  appended  to  this 
report.  That  opinion  contains  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  ]>ermlta  In  Issue  were 
not  Taylor  Grazing  Act  permlta. 

The  sponsor  of  this  legislation  secured 
from  the  American  Law  Division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  a  memorandum  which 
contains  the  legislative  history  concerning 
this  section  of  the  law.  This  memorandum 
also  examines  the  meaning  of  the  terminol- 
ogy of  the  statute  which  was  cited  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  Ita  denial 
of  these  claims.  This  memorandum  is  like- 
wise appended  to  this  report. 

The  legislative  history  shows  that  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  tills  section  of  the  law 
no  compensation  was  afforded  for  the  can- 
cellation of  licenses  issued  by  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government  permitting  grazing 
upon  lands  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
With  the  adoption  of  this  section  of  the 
law,  however,  a  compensable  Interest  in  the 
area  affected  by  the  grazing  permit  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
procedures  outlined  by  the  statute  have 
been  held  by  the  courta  to  lie  the  excltislve 
means  by  which  permittees  may  recover  for 
the  cancellation  of  their  permlta.  (U.S.  v. 
Cox,  cited  above. ) 

The  memorandum  of  the  American  Law 
Division  polnta  out  that  the  statute  Is  silent 
concerning  a  definition  of  the  terms  "graz- 
ing permlta"  and  "iioenses."  The  memo- 
randum, therefore,  states  that  It  must  be 
presumed  that  they  refer  to  all  such  per- 
mlta or  licenses  Issued  by  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  public  domain  or 
other  property  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States.  The  memorandum  further 
polnta  out  that  the  statute  contains  no  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "other  property  owned 
by  or  under  control  by  the  United  States." 
and  concludes  that  such  language  would 
appear  to  mean  such  land  as  is  not  subject 
to  sale  or  disposal  under  the  general  laws  of 
the  United  States,  ttiat  is,  reserved  land, 
acquired  land,  exchange  land,  ete.,  suitable 
for  tise  for  grazing  purposes.  That  this 
temlnology  would  Include  land  within  the 
national  foresta  would  seem  confirmed  by 
the  decision  In  Osborne  v.  United  States  (145 
F.  2d  892  (1944)). 

The  memorandum  further  concludes  that 
the  words  "under  control  of  the  United 
States"  would  appear  to  cover  lands  leased 
by  the  United  States  from  the  States  or 
private  Individuals. 

The  purpose  of  the  statute  involved  Is 
evident.  It  was  Intended  to  provide  a  meas- 
ure of  compensation  to  persons  who  were 
denied  grazing  privileges  on  lands  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  where  no  com- 
pensable interest  had  theretofore  existed. 
The  considerations  which  moved  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  tills  statute  are  simUar  to  the 
considerations  which  exist  In  these  cases. 
These  Individuals  have  been  Injtired  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  livelihood,  and  In  some  cases, 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
their  livelihood,  by  the  withdrawal  of  these 
winter  grazing  lands.  Their  loeess  are  no 
less  severe  than  losses  otberv^se  compensable 
under  the  statute.  The  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  define  the  terminology  In  the 
statute  has  rendered  possible  the  narrow  con- 
struction of  this  terminology  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force.  Tet  there  is  no  spe- 
cific indication  that  Congress  intended  to 
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exclude  clalmB  where,  as  here,  the  facU  so 
cIoMly  parallel  other  caaes  clearly  com- 
penaable  under  the  statute.  This  undoubt- 
edly led  to  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment ol  the  Interior  that  this  legislation 
be  enacted  with  an  amendment  which  would 
require  the  claimants  to  follow  procedures 
substantially  similar  to  that  provided  by  the 
general  law  (43  U.S.C.  315q).  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  on  the  other  hand, 
opposes  enactment  of  the  bill  apparently 
basing  Its  opposition  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  it  originally  urged  in  the  denial  of  com- 
pensation to  these  claimants  in  administra- 
tive proceedings.  They  have,  in  addition, 
asserted  that  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  afford  preferential  treatment  to  these 
persons  over  other  claimants  whose  similar 
claims  have  been  Justifiably  denied.  This 
statement  is  made,  however,  without  any 
attempt  to  particularize  with  respect  to  the 
persons  who  had  heretofore  been  denied  com- 
pensation In  instances  Involving  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

While  there  may  be  some  basts  for  the  ad- 
ministrative determination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  that  the  language  of 
the  general  statute  did  not  encompass  the 
claims  of  these  individuals,  the  committee 
believes  that.  If  the  basic  purpose  of  the  act 
Is  followed,  compensation  should  be  granted. 
The  permits  which  were  Issued  contained  a 
statement  on  their  face  that  they  were  being 
Issued  under  the  act  of  June  38,  1934  (48 
Stat.  1368),  which  Is  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 
In  addition,  the  utilization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  the  agency  for  the  Is- 
suance of  the  permits  would  suggest  that  the 
then  War  Department,  through  Its  Wendover 
Base,  was  following  the  procedure  outlined 
In  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (43  U.S.C.  315b). 
It  would  appear  somewhat  anomalous  to  is- 
sue a  permit  under  the  authority  of  that  act 
and  to  utilize  that  procedure  for  the  Issuance 
of  permits  while  denying  the  claimants  a 
remedy  available  to  other  permittees  who  ac- 
quired their  permits  under  the  provisions  of 
that  act.  A  further  similarity  between  these 
permits  and  others  Issued  under  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  Is  that  the  permittees  In  these 
cases,  as  In  other  cases  under  the  act,  were 
required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  for  the  grazing 
privilege.  An  exhibit  fUed  with  the  conunlt- 
tee  shows  that  one  of  the  claimants  paid  a 
fee  of  t>5  for  grazing  privileges  for  a  S- 
month  period  In  1943-44.  This  exhibit,  an 
annual  grazing  permit,  also  contains  a  no- 
tice on  its  face  that  It  was  issued  under  au- 
thority of  the  act  of  June  38.  1934.  as 
amended  (Taylor  Grazing  Act). 

The  understanding  referred  to  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  to  the  effect  that 
cancellation  of  the  permits  would  not  entitle 
the  permittees  to  make  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  should  not  act  as  a  bar  to 
this  claim  since  It  was  not  Incorporated 
within  the  terms  of  the  permit.  Nor  should 
the  provisions  in  the  permits  for  their  can- 
cellation on  10  days'  notice,  present  a  bar 
to  the  payment  of  these  claims,  for  the  right 
to  cancel  permits  Issued  under  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  prior  to  the  expiration  of  their 
term  Is  Inherent  in  the  section  of  the  law 
which  permits  cancellation  for  such  action. 

The  committee  concludes,  therefore,  that 
these  claims,  being  within  the  broad  scope 
of  the  purpose  of  the  general  statute,  should 
be  paid.  Section  1  of  this  legislation  makes 
such  a  finding.  However,  the  committee  Is 
not  equipped  with  facilities  sufficient  to  en- 
able it  to  determine  the  measure  of  damages 
suffered  by  these  claimants.  Their  measure 
of  damages  In  these  cases  Is  not  based 
upon  considerations  similar  to  that  in  other 
land  transactions.  Compensation  in  this 
type  of  case  ordinarily  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land 
Involved,  plus  an  item  of  damages  known 
as  severance,  which  Is  a  recognition  of  the 
reduced  value  of  the  fee  land  resulting  from 
the  withdrawal  of  the  grazing  permits.    The 


term  "carrying  capacity"  means  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  livestock  permitted  to  graze 
on  the  lands  by  the  permit.  The  measure 
of  damages  In  this  Instance,  therefore,  In- 
volves the  consideration  of  the  number  of 
livestock  which  these  permittees  would  be 
allowed  to  graze  on  the  land  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  land  which  they 
hold  In  fee  as  the  result  of  the  cancellation 
of  the  grazing  permits.  The  detailed  con- 
siderations involved  in  such  an  undertaking 
would,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  committee, 
be  facilitated  by  the  reference  of  the  meas- 
ure of  damages  to  the  agency  which  caused 
the  permits  to  be  Issued  under  the  general 
procedures  established  by  law.  This  pro- 
posal, which  was  recommended  by  the  De- 
IMirtment  of  the  Interior.  Is  Incorporated  In 
the  amended  section  3  of  S.  1450. 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing,  believes  that  the  recommendations 
contained  In  S.  1450  of  the  85th  Congress  and 
S.  17  of  the  87th  Congress,  as  amended,  are 
meritorious.  The  committee,  therefore,  ad- 
heres to  its  former  recommendations  and 
recommends  that  the  bill,  8.  1375,  as 
amended,  be  considered  favorably. 


PAYMENT  OP  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 
OF  TEMPORARY  INTERIOR  DE- 
PARTMENT EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  <S.  2153  >  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  payment  of  medical 
care  of  temporary  and  seasonal  em- 
ployees and  employees  located  in  iso- 
lated areas  who  become  disabled  because 
of  injury  or  illness  not  attributable  to  of- 
ficial work,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howie  of 
Rcpresentatit>ea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  provide  from  any  funds  available  for 
the  work  being  performed,  emergency  med- 
ical attention  for  employees  ot  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  located  in  Isolated  areas 
who  become  disabled  because  of  illness  or  in- 
Jury  not  attributable  to  official  work,  includ- 
ing the  moving  of  such  employees  to  hos- 
pitals or  other  places  where  medical  assist- 
ance is  available,  and  In  case  of  death  to 
remove  the  bodies  of  deceased  employees  to 
the  nearest  place  where  they  can  be  prepared 
for  shipment  or  for  burial.  When  a  transi- 
ent without  permanent  residence,  or  any 
other  person  while  away  from  his  place  of 
residence,  is  employed  on  a  temporary  or 
seasonal  basis  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  while  so  employed  becomes  dis- 
abled because  of  injury  or  illness  not  at- 
tributable to  official  work,  he  may  be  pro- 
vided hospitalization  and  other  necessary 
medical  care,  subsistence,  and  lodging  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  fifteen  days  during 
such  disability,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  pay- 
able from  any  funds  available  for  the  work 
for  which  such  person  Is  employed. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriations  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  available  for  the  work  being 
performed  may  be  utilized  for  payment  to 
temporary  or  seasonal  employees  for  loss  of 
time  due  to  injury  in  official  work  at  rates 
not  in  excess  of  those  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  751),  when  the  injured 
person  is  In  need  of  immediate  financial  as- 
sistance to  avoid  hardship:  Provided,  That 
such  payment  shall  not  be  made  for  a  period 
m  excess  of  fifteen  days  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  l>e  notified  promptly  of  the 
amount  so  paid,  which  amount  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount,  if  any,  otherwise 
payable  from  the  Employees'  Compensation 
Fund  to  the  employee  on  account  of  the 


injury.  When  any  person  assisting  in  the 
suppression  of  range,  forest,  and  tundra  fires 
or  In  other  emergency  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with- 
out compensation  from  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  permit.  Is  Injured  in  such  work,  the 
Department  may  furnish  hospltallzatloD  and 
other  medical  care,  subsistence,  and  lodging 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  fifteen  days  dur- 
ing such  disability,  the  cost  thereof  to  tx 
payable  from  the  appropriations  applicable 
to  the  work  out  of  which  the  Injury  occurred, 
except  that  this  proviso  shall  not  apply  when 
such  person  Is  within  the  purview  of  a  State 
or  other  compensation  Act:  Provided  Junker. 
That  determination  by  the  Department  or 
the  Interior  that  payment  Is  allowable  under 
this  section  shall  be  final  as  to  payments 
made  hereunder,  but  such  determination  or 
payments  with  respect  to  employees  sliall 
not  prevent  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
denying  further  payments  should  he  de- 
termine that  compensation  is  not  properly 
allowable  under  the  provisions  of  the  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act. 

Sec.  3.  No  payment  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  any  hospitalization  or 
medical  services  for  Injury  or  illness  not  at- 
tributable to  official  work  on  behalf  of  a  sick 
or  injured  person  who  Is  covered  by  an  en- 
rollment or  who  Is  not  excluded  from  enroll- 
ment by  virtue  of  his  current  employment 
in  a  plan  under  the  Feder.il  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  196S,  as  amended  (5 
Va.C.  3001 ) . 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  or  territorial  govern- 
ments in  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paciftc 
Islands  while  serving  In  any  such  area. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1046  >,  explaining  the  pui'poses  o( 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  BILL 

S.  3153.  which  was  sponsored  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay,  on  a 
limited  emergency  basis,  the  costs  of  medical 
care  for  certain  temporary  employees  of  the 
Department  in  Isolated  areas.  The  lllnessea 
and  Injuries  covered  are  those  arising  from 
causes  not  directly  attributable  to  the  work 
of  the  employee. 

The  terms  of  the  bill  specifically  provide 
that  the  care  for  which  payment  is  made 
must  be  of  an  emergency  nature  and  then 
is  limited  to  not  more  than  15  days.  In  the 
case  of  the  death  of  such  an  employee  from 
nonofflclai  work  causes,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  remove  the  body  to  the  nearest 
place  where  it  can  be  prepared  for  shipment 
or  burial. 

Tims.  S.  2133  would  give  seasonal  or  tem- 
porary employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interlcn'  the  same  protection  and  help  as 
tliat  available  for  like  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttu'e  under  the  act  of 
March  3.  1925  (found  in  16  U.S.C.  557  and 
580JI. 

The  bill  would  not  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  medical  facilities  nor  the  employ- 
ment, on  a  salaried  basis,  of  medical  or  tech- 
nical personnel. 

NETD  rOR  LEGISLATION 

As  pointed  out  in  the  executive  communi- 
cation Of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  trans- 
mitting the  draft  of  the  proposed  legislntlon. 
the  text  of  which  is  set  forth  In  full  below, 
like  the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  other  bureaus  of  the  In- 
terior Department  annually  employ  tran- 
sients   and    other    temporary   personnel    for 
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fire  suppression  actlvltlea  khd  other  emer- 
gency programs.  Such  employees  Include 
trained,  organized  Indian,  Spanish-American, 
or  Eskimo  crews  from  the  Southwest, 
Montana,  and  Alaska.  In  the  course  of  their 
employment,  these  crews  are  transported 
many  miles  from  their  plac4  of  residence  very 
often  for  prolonged  period*.  During  such 
periods  of  absence  from  thslr  homes,  these 
employees  sometimes  contract  colds,  flu,  or 
other  illnesses  requiring  medical  attention 
not  as  a  result  of  the  pertjormance  of  their 
cfSciai  duties.  I 

At  present,  the  Departmeht  has  no  author- 
ity to  pay  to  have  a  sick  or  injured  employee 
who  is  located  in  an  isolated  area  removed 
to  a  hospital  when  the  stakness  or  Injury 
occurs  outside  the  scope  of  his  employment. 
Similarly,  the  Department  presently  has  no 
authority  to  bring  medical  help  to  such  an 
employee. 

Under  existing  law,  medloal  care  not  cov- 
ered by  Bureau  of  Employees  Compensation 
regulations  and  not  provided  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  to  be  paid  for  by  the  em- 
ployee, unless  the  employing  agency  has  au- 
thority to  meet  the  obligation.  In  most 
cases,  transient  personnel  are  unable  to  pay 
their  own  medical  expen*«s.  While  local 
physicians  have  been  very  cooperative  In 
providing  emergency  medical  attention  to 
transient  employees  when  nequired,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  moral  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  these  employees 
rests  with  the  employing  agency. 

COMMITTXX    RBCOMMt34DATIONS 

While  reporting  favorably  the  Department's 
bill,  the  committee  is  awars  that  very  little 
knowledge  Is  available  as  to  the  extent  and 
cost  of  the  care  authorized.  Therefore,  the 
committee  requests  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  make  a  report  to  It  st  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  fiscal  year  during  which  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  the  bOl  are  made. 

With  that  provision,  the  committee  unani- 
mously recommends  favorable  action  on  S. 
2153. 


Mr.      MANSFIELD.     ^.      President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


a.. 


VIETNAM— CLOSED  COMMITTEE 
MEETIN<33 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
unable  to  get  here  in  time  for  the  morn- 
ing hour  because  I  w^is  attending  a 
meeting. 

The  PRESIDINO  6IPFICER.  The 
Senate  is  In  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  to  rush  to  the 
airport. 

I  ask  imanlmous  conseiat  to  read  three 
pages  and  to  Insert  a  newspaper  article 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
do  not  plan  to  object,  would  the  Senator 
make  his  request  on  a  sp^lflc  time  basis. 
Would  the  Senator  mak^  his  request  for 
10  minutes?  ; 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  hot  believe  it 
would  take  me  10  minutes.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  take  me  more  than  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  that 
basis,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  declined  to  ap- 
pear in  pubUc  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  where  the  forum 
18  not  imder  hla  control,  he  does  appear 
quite  readUy  before  preas  and  television 
news  conferences,  where  the  forum  is 
iwgely  under  his  control. 


I  do  not  wonder  that  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Vice  President 
do  not  care  to  testify  In  public  hearing 
before  the  committee.  Conunlttee  mem- 
bers cannot  be  closed  off  with  the  same 
curt  dismissals  that  can  be  directed  at 
newsmen  who  ask  penetrating  or  em- 
barrassing questions.  So  we  will  find 
in  the  months  ahead  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident will  speak  from  rostrums  all  over 
the  country  about  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
where  he  is  carefully  insulated  from  his 
peers,  and  where  he  says  what  he  wants 
said  and  then  ceremoniously  departs. 
We  will  also  hear  many  more  television 
press  conferences  where  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  refuse  to  recognize  the  news- 
men he  does  not  want  to  have  to  an- 
swer. 

But  in  the  forum  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  they  will  come  only  if 
the  doors  are  tightly  closed  to  the  public, 
so  they  can  do  as  Secretary  McNamara 
did  yesterday  and  released  to  the  public 
only  what  he  wanted  the  public  to  know 
of  what  was  said.  I  think  the  most  de- 
vious and  dishonest  practice  of  this  or 
any  other  administration  is  the  practice 
of  demanding  a  closed  committee  meet- 
ing and  then  releasing  to  the  public  a 
printed  text  of  what  the  witness  has  come 
prepared  to  say. 

That  way.  Secretary  McNamara  gains 
the  virtue  of  a  public  hearing  for  himself 
while  foreclosing  to  the  public  the  ques- 
tions and  criticisms  directed  at  him  by 
committee  members. 

I  believe  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee should  not  hear  Cabinet  members 
in  executive  sessions  if  those  officials  are 
going  to  release  their  own  version  of 
what  went  on.  It  was  bad  enough  that 
McNamara  was  heard  in  closed  session 
at  all.  But  if  his  prepared  statement 
was  released,  then  I  believe  the  entire 
transcript  of  the  hearing  should  also  be 
released,  excluding  only  the  purely 
security  conmients.  In  my  opinion,  when 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  released  a 
printed  statement  he  made  in  that  closed 
hearing,  he  forfeited  all  right  to  have 
the  committee  questions  and  discussions 
kept  secret. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
treatment  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ac- 
corded to  one  of  journalism's  most  vigi- 
lant public  watchdogs,  Mr.  Clark  Mollen- 
hoff  of  the  Des  Moines  Register.  The 
Secretary's  televised  news  conference 
wherein  he  cut  off  Mr.  Mollenhoff 's  ques- 
tion, is  an  Interesting  contrast  to  his 
refusal  to  allow  the  public  in  on  his 
appearance  before  our  committee,  where 
he  could  not  cut  off  the  questions. 

The  Secretary's  displeasure  with  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  is  quite  understandable.  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  is  author  of  "Despoilers  of 
Democracy"  published  last  year  by 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.  It  Is  a  case  by 
case  study  of  the  ways  In  which  the 
personal  freedom  of  individuals  and  the 
open  decisioimiaklng  of  our  public  offi- 
cials are  being  subverted  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Various  chapters  in  his  book  deal  with 
the  efforts  of  foreign  aid  administrators 
to  cover  up  deficiencies  in  their  program ; 
witii  the  Increasing  use  of  "executive 
privilege"  as  a  means  of  evading  con- 
gressional questions  about  foreign  policy 


and  foreign  aid  matters;  with  practices 
in  the  Defense  Establishment  whereby 
misuse  of  public  funds  is  covered  up; 
with  the  scandalous  praM^tices  in  the 
stockpiling  of  strategic  materials  that 
permit  private  fortunes  to  be  made  at 
public  expense;  with  Billle  Sol  Estes; 
with  the  financial  associations  of  con- 
tractor Matt  McCloskey  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party;  with  Wadter  Jenkins  and 
Bobby  Baker. 

But  several  of  his  chapters  also  deal 
with  the  immensely  tangled  TFX  affairs, 
and  the  means  whereby  the  Defense  De- 
partment chose  to  award  the  contract  to 
the  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  Mr. 
Mollenhoff's  ccmclusions  about  these 
varied  issues,  the  threat  that  character- 
izes all  of  them  is  the  effort  of  Federal 
officials  to  wrap  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
around  them  and  their  decisions  and  to 
do  it  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  finds 
he  cannot  treat  U.S.  Senators  the  way 
he  treats  newspapermen  like  Mr.  Mollen- 
hoff, he  retreats  behind  closed  doors.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  committee  accommo- 
dated him,  especially  when  he  published 
his  prepared  statement. 

I  have  boycotted  Secretary  McNsonara, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  boycott  him  when 
he  appears  in  closed  meetings  of  the 
committee.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to  hear  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  discuss  In  public 
hearings  questions  of  public  policy.  Of 
course,  he  has  the  right  to  decline  to 
answer  any  question  asked  in  such  a  pub- 
lic hearing  that  might  Involve  the  secu- 
rity of  the  coimtry.  But  he  knows  and 
the  President  knows  what  happened  the 
other  day  dtirlng  the  committee's  exam- 
ination of  Secretary  Rusk. 

I  commend  Mr.  Mollenhoff,  and  ex- 
press the  public  hope  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  ferret  out  the  facts  of  executive 
practices  and  to  publish  them,  so  that 
the  American  people  can  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  self-government  and  public 
knowledge  of  the  public's  business  is  be- 
ing imdermlned  by  Mr.  McNamara. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  the  table  of  contents  of  Mr. 
Mollenhoff's  book  entitled  "Despoilers  of 
Democracy";  and  also  an  article  entitled 
"McNamara  Adding  30,000  In  Vietnam, 
Denies  U.S.  Strain;  10,000  More  Troops 
Are  in  War  Area,  With  20,000  AddlUonal 
on  the  Way." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  land  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle In  the  Times  is  the  first  evidence 
bearing  proof  of  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  warned  the  Senate  at  the 
time  the  Senate  debated  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  last  Tuesday.  I  said  that 
that  request  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  escalation  of  the  war.  Under  that 
bill,  as  many  as  450,000  additional  men 
can  be  sent  to  southeast  Asia,  depending 
again  on  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

I  repeat:  No  President  and  Secretary 
pf  Defense  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
such  arbitrary  and  capricious  power. 
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BxRiBir  2 
McNamaka  AvDtMO  30,000  iw  VorrifAM,  Dbnizs 
U.S.  SraAiN — 10,000  Moai  Taoops  A««  w 
Waa  Aaas,  Wrra  20,000  AoDmoNAi.  on  thx 
Wat— Foacs  To  Rxacr  236,000 — Sxcxxtaxt 
Sats  MiLrrABT  Cak  Mxrr  Aix  Commit- 
ments— DiaPUTXS    SHOaTAGK    CHAaCK 

(By  Jack  Raymond) 

Washington,  March  2. — Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  Insisted  today  that 
the  Armed  Forces  were  not  overextended  or 
sxiflerlng  shortages  but  were  fully  capable 
of  meeting  their  commitments  anywhere. 

At  a  news  conference,  he  disclosed  that  the 
United  SUtes  now  had  215,000  military  men 
In  South  Vietnam,  an  increase  of  10,000  over 
the  previous  official  estimate.  He  also  said 
that  20.000  additional  men  were  on  tba  way 
to  Join  the  war  against  the  Vietoong. 

This  would  bring  the  total  commitment 
In  South  Vietnam  to  236,000,  not  coxmUng 
the  offshore  forces  with  the  7th  Fleet. 

Mr.  McNamara,  apparently  Including  forces 
In  neighboring  ThaUand,  estimated  total  U.S. 
military  strength  in  southeast  Asia  at  300,000 
men. 

Moax  axQuzsTS  kxpxctxo 

He  said  that  the  current  reinforcements 
for  South  Vietnam  had  been  requested  by 
Oen.  Willam  C.  Westmoreland,  the  American 
commander  there.  He  said  he  expected  more 
such  requests  but  did  not  Indicate  what  the 
planned  total  might  be. 

The  Defense  Secretary,  however,  did  not 
dispute  an  observation  by  a  questioner  as 
to  the  premise  underlying  recent  articles 
about  requirements  In  Vietnam.  This 
premise  was  that  General  Westmoreland  had 
requeated  reinforcement  to  bring  his  troop 
strength  to  400,000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  McNamara  said  that  he  had  no  currant 
requests  from  General  Westmoreland  beyond 
tbe  20,000  he  noted  today.  His  disclosure 
of  the  deployment  of  the  additional  troop* 
came  3  days  after  President  Johnson,  also 
emphasising  that  the  general's  requests  w«i« 


being  met,  said  he  had  no  "unfilled  requests" 
on  bis  desk  at  the  moment. 

twxntt-onx  battauons  avuu^lx 

It  appeared  that,  while  General  Westmore- 
land's requests  for  troops  In  some  undis- 
closed quantity  were  being  fulfilled,  these 
requests  were  not  being  announced  Im- 
mediately. 

The  Defense  Secretary,  who  is  known  for 
his  unemotional  management  of  the  Penta- 
gon, seemed  edgy  and  angry  at  times  In  the 
news  conference. 

In  support  of  his  rebuttal  of  allegations 
concerning  troop  readiness,  Mr.  McNamara 
said  that  21  more  trained  battalions,  esti- 
mated at  a  minimum  total  of  147,000  men, 
could  be  deployed  to  South  Vietnam  by 
July  1. 

He  emphasized,  however,  that  this  asser- 
tion should  not  be  construed  as  a  hint  of 
their  pending  deployment.  He  said  that  he 
believed  It  would  probably  not  be  necessary 
to  send  that  many  additional  forces  for  the 
flghtlng  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McNamara  called  the  news  conference 
at  the  Pentagon  on  4  hours'  notice.  He 
explained  he  had  been  prompted  by  certain 
articles  In  the  press  recently  that  he  said  had 
given  "tbe  erroneous  impression  that  we  are 
dangerously  overextended"  because  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

If  that  were  true,  he  said.  It  "would  Indeed 
represent  a  serious  situation,  but  It  Is  not 
true." 

The  Defense  Secretary  did  not  Identify 
the  articles  he  had  In  mind,  but  It  Is  known 
that  one  was  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  mili- 
tary editor  of  the  New  Tork  Times,  which 
appeared  February  1. 

In  addition  to  the  articles,  however,  a 
speech  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  John  Stennis, 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  has  gained  notice 
here.  Mr.  Stennis,  addressing  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  last  Friday  night,  said: 

"The  heavy  drain  of  Vietnam  has  brought 
on  serious  problems  in  fyersonnel,  equipment, 
repair   parts  and  other  materials." 

Mr.  Stknnis'  committee  has  also  pre- 
pared a  report  on  Army  readiness,  much  of 
which  has  been  labeled  classlfled  by  the 
Pentagon.  Asked  about  It,  Mr.  McNamara 
said  he  had  not  seen  the  final  report  but 
that  he  was  not  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
committee's  publishing  any  unclassiiled  ma- 
terial in  It. 

TNOS    POSTTTaS    iMPaovxs 

In  advance  of  the  news  conference,  Mr. 
McNamara  issued  a  3,000-word  statement, 
drawn  mostly  from  his  testimony  on  United 
States  "military  posture"  last  week  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  In 
the  statement  he  declared : 

"Far  from  overextending  ourselves,  we 
have  actually  strengthened  our  military  pos- 
ture." 

After  the  news  conference,  Mr.  McNamara's 
aides  issued  a  4,000-word  statement  lisUng 
23  charges  of  military  deficiencies  and  giv- 
ing his  answers  to  them. 

Mr.  McNamara  was  accompanied  to  the 
press  meeting  by  his  deputy,  Cyrus  R. 
Vance,  to  whom  he  turned  a  few  times  for 
corroboration,  and  by  his  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Affairs.  Arthur  Sylvester. 

At  one  point  Mr.  McNamara  refused  to 
answer  additional  questions  from  one  cor- 
respondent. In  an  exchange  between  them. 
the  correspondent  accused  Mr.  McNamara  of 
evadiiag  bis  questions. 

On  another  occasion,  the  Secretary  flared 
up  when  a  newsman  with  a  foreign  accent 
asked  a  question  about  the  readiness  of 
troops  In  Europe  In  view  of  the  require- 
ments in  South  Vietnam. 

CALLS  vs.  srrorr  "vmQvx" 
The  Secretary  demanded  to  know  where 
the  questioner  was  from  and  when  he  heard 
the  answer  Germany,  he  pointed  his  finger 


and  said  that  the  reporter  should  especlaUy 
realise  that  the  United  States  forces  were 
ready  everywhere. 

"I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  the  Im- 
plication that  we've  drawn  down  the  readi- 
ness of  forces  in  Europe."  Mr.  McNamara 
said  angrily. 

Throughout  the  news  conference  he  In- 
sisted that  the  United  States'  current  effort 
In  southeast  Asia  was  "unique  in  our  mili- 
tary history." 

"Never  before  has  this  Nation,  or  any 
other  nation,  been  able  to  place  so  large  a 
force  in  combat  in  so  short  a  period  of  time 
and  some  10,000  miles  from  Its  shore  with- 
out calling  up  reserves,  extending  active 
duty  tours  on  a  widespread  basis  and  in- 
volving the  kinds  of  strict  economic  controls 
normally  associated  with  military  emer- 
gencies." 

CLAIMS    BACKING     OV    CHIETS 

Repeatedly  Mr.  McNamara  said  that  his 
views  on  the  readiness  of  tbe  American 
forces  were  shared  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  He  said  that  there  would  obviously 
be  "difficulties"  and  that  be  was  not  con- 
tending there  were  no  shortages  of  any  kind 
anywhere.  But  he  stressed  that  the  total 
effort  must  be  seen  In  perspective. 
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ADDITIONAL  TARGET  LICENSE 
OVER  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  very  glad  to  learn  this  morning  that 
additional  target  license  to  attack 
strictly  military  targets  has  now  been 
granted  to  our  Air  Force  and  Naval  Air 
pilots  who  are  risking  their  lives  daily 
over  North  Vietnam,  in  their  effort  to 
reduce  the  number  of  soldiers,  and  the 
amount  of  ammunition  which  the  Qov- 
emment  of  North  Vietnam  is  moving 
through  Laos  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trails  for  the  use  of  the  Communist 
troops;  their  own  troops,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  guerrilla  organization  which  they 
have  set  up  in  South  Vietnam  in  order 
to  further  their  determination  to  con- 
quer the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  This 
latter  organization,  organized  in  1960, 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  government  named 
the  National  Liberation  Front 

It  is  my  conviction  and,  what  is  more 
important,  the  conviction  of  high  mili- 
tary authority,  especially  in  the  Par 
East  theater,  that  this  decision  will  re- 
sult in  fewer  American  casualties  dur- 
ing the  weeks  and  months  to  come. 

It  bears  out  the  position  I  took  upon 
returning  from  South  Vietnam  several 
weeks  ago;  namely,  that,  if  these  hos- 
tilities are  to  continue,  we  should  either 
move  forward  or  move  out. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  task  today  is  not  a  pleasant  one, 
for  I  rise  in  support  of  a  bill,  H.R.  12752, 
which  will  increase  the  tax  payments  of 
most  American  taxpayers.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee  recall 
with  nostalgia  the  years  1962,  1964.  and 
1965,  years  in  which  they  were  able  to 
recommend  significant  tax  reductions- 
reductions  which  had  so  much  to  do  with 
the  attainment  of  the  current  high  levels 
of  employment  and  production.  Al- 
though it  was  not  a  pleasant  duty,  there 
was  general  support  for  the  bill  when 
the  committee  voted  to  report  it  to  the 
full  Senate,  for  we  reallae  that  additional 


revenues  must  be  raised  to  finance  the 
expenditures  required  hy  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Incretise  in  expenditures  attrib- 
utable to  our  operations  In  Vietnam  Is 
responsible  for  this  bUl.  When  the  Ex- 
cise Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965  waj  be- 
fore Congress  last  June,  we  could  not 
anticipate  that  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
would  require  the  expenditure  of  an 
added  $4.7  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
Nor  could  we  anticipate  that  the  emer- 
gency requirements  of  the  struggle  would 
add  $10.5  billion  to  Federal  expenditures 
in  the  fiscal  year  1967.  These  sharp  in- 
creases have  exceeded  the  significant  in- 
creases in  Federal  revenues  caused  by  the 
growth  of  the  economy — Increases  in 
revenues  which  now  approach  $7.5  bil- 
lion a  year. 

ALTCaNATITKS  TO   H.X.    IttSS 

Some  Senators  may  ask  why  the  In- 
creased expenditures  needed  for  Vietnam 
must  be  paid  for  by  increased  tax  collec- 
tions. They  may  argue,  for  example, 
that  these  expenditures  could  be  made  by 
reducing  expenditures  for  the  civilian 
needs  of  the  Government.  I  am  as  much 
In  favor  of  reducing  wasteful  or  unneces- 
sary expenditures  as  any  other  Senator. 
But  the  President  had  already  trimmed 
civilian  budget  expenditures  to  essen- 
tial minlmums  before  he  submitted  the 
budget. 

This  is  indicated  by  the  flict  that  the 
1967  budget  provides  for  an  increase  in 
expenditures  in  areas  not  related  to 
Vietnam  of  only  $600  million. 

This  is  so  despite  increaeed  interest 
eosts  for  the  Federal  debt  and  the  impact 
of  pay  raises  for  civilian  employees  and 
military  personnel  that  the  Congress  ap- 
proved last  year,  and  also  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Increased  the  cost  of  carrying  that  Fed- 
eral debt  by  increasing  Interest  rates. 

He  has  achieved  this  result  by  offset- 
ting increases  in  expenditures  approved 
by  Congress  and  normal  expenditure  In- 
creases under  existing  programs  with 
dramatic  savings  in  many  weas.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  wDl  be  able  to 
trtm  expenditures  under  this  tight 
budget  to  the  extent  necessary  to  finance 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  fact.  Congress 
has  already  approved  a  new  GI  bill 
which  will  increase  budget  expenditures. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  unreal- 
btlc  to  expect  Congress  to  be  able  to 
niatch  increased  Vietnam  expenditures 
with  reductions  in  other  areas  of  the 
federal  budget. 

Of  course,  we  could  borrow  to  pay  for 
expenditures  in  Vietnam.  This  ap- 
proach, however,  would  encourage  infla- 
tion. Prom  1961  to  mld-1965.  we  could 
safely  approve  bills,  such  as  the  tax  re- 
duction bills,  that  would  initially  create 
the  need  for  Government  borrowing  be- 
^uae  there  was  slack  In  the  economy. 
During  those  years  some  doubted  wheth- 
er the  rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
OjUlan  labor  force  would  ever  again 
b«  as  low  as  4  percent.  Under  those 
^■cumstances,  the  sUmiilua  of  tax  re- 
actions resulted  In  an  Increase  in  em- 
Woyment  rather  than  an  increase  in 
Prtces. 

The  situation  is  different  now.  The 
policies  of  the  past  several  years  have 
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achieved  their  objective.  The  slack  in 
the  ecooamy  has  been  taken  up.  In 
January  the  rate  of  unemployment  in 
the  civilian  labor  force  dropped  to  4 
percent  for  the  first  time  since  1957. 
Capacity  utilization  figures  indicate  that 
industry  is  now  using  sJmost  as  much  of 
its  available  plant  and  equipment  as  it 
prefers  to  use.  We  have  reached  the 
point  in  which  sharp  increases  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditiures  must  be  met  by 
increased  revenues  If  we  are  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  infiationary  price  increases. 

WHAT    THK    BILL    WOX    ACHIEVS 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  bill  itself.  It 
is  designed  to  raise  revenues  for  both  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  Increase  revenues  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  by  $1.1  billion.  They 
will  add  $4.8  billion  to  receipts  in  fiscal 
year  1967  over  and  above  the  amount 
that  would  be  generated  imder  existing 
tax  rates. 

These  amounts  differ  only  slightly 
from  the  effect  of  the  provisions  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  which  would 
have  increased  administrative  budget  re- 
ceipts by  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal  1966  and 
$4.8  billion  in  fiscal  1967. 

These  revenues  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
duce the  anticipated  administrative- 
budget  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
from  $7.6  to  $6.5  billion.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  the  added  revenues  provided  by 
this  bill  will  reduce  the  administrative- 
budget  deficit  to  $1 .9  billion.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  bill,  the  1967  deficit  would 
be  $8.7  billion,  or  only  slightly  less  than 
the  1966  deficit 

When  the  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  the  trust  funds  are  considered,  the 
results  of  this  bill  will  be  even  more 
significant.  The  consolidated  cash  budget 
deficit  anticipated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  be  reduced  from  $8.1  to  $7.0 
billions.  In  the  fiscal  year  1967,  the  defi- 
cit will  be  eliminated  entirely  and  a  small 
surplus  achieved  as  a  result  of  a  $5.0 
biUlon  increase  in  cash  receipts  imder 
thisbiU. 

The  increase  in  tax  payments  required 
by  this  bill  will  moderate  the  expendi- 
tures of  households  and  business  firms. 
The  most  important  provision  affecting 
tax  collections  is  one  which  accelerates 
the  transition  to  full  current  payment 
of  estimated  corporate  tax  liabilities  in 
excess  of  $100,000.  Some  16,000  large 
corporations  are  affected. 

Many  of  these  corporations  set  aside 
funds  to  meet  tax  liabilities  as  those 
liabilities  accrue,  often  by  purchasing 
tax-anticipation  notes.  Some  corpora- 
tions, however,  will  have  to  postpone  in- 
vestment outlays  or  forgo  dividends  to 
provide  the  cash  to  meet  their  tax  pay- 
ments. Such  postponements  will  not  im- 
pair economic  stability,  since  business 
expenditures  for  fixed  investment  are 
currently  at  very  high  levels.  These 
levels  are  so  high  in  fact  that  some  econ- 
omists are  concerned  about  the  poesi- 
blllty  of  a  repeat  of  the  experience  in 
1956  and  1957. 

The  postponement  of  some  planned  in- 
vestment, therefore,  may  well  be  con- 
ducive to  the  maintoiance  of  the  proper 
balance  between  investment  in  expanded 
capacity  and  growth  in  the  denuind  for 
the  goods  produced  by  that  capacity. 


The  graduated  withholding  procedure 
eontcdned  in  the  bill  will  moderate  con- 
sumer expoiditures.  After  May  1,  the 
amoimt  of  tax  withheld  from  wages  and 
salaries  will  be  increased  by  about  $100 
million  a  month  during  the  rest  of  1966 
and  in  the  first  few  months  of  1967.  The 
additional  amounts  withheld  will  be  off- 
set as  far  as  individual  taxpayers  are 
concerned  by  lower  tax  i>ayments  due 
in  the  spring  of  1967  or  through  tax  re- 
funds. Some  consumer  spending,  how- 
ever, will  have  to  be  postponed  during 
the  rest  of  1966  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1967. 

The  bill  is  also  important  to  our  bal- 
smce  of  payments.  It  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
persistent  deficit  in  the  n.S.  balance  of 
payments  that  inflation  be  prevented. 
Inflationary  increases  in  the  prices  of 
the  goods  the  United  States  exports 
would  discourage  export  sales.  This  de- 
velopment would  narrow  or  close  our 
favorable  trade  balance.  A  serious  out- 
flow of  gold  would  be  the  result. 
srracT  ON  TAX  uamosbes 

The  bill  will  accomplish  the  effects  I 
have  outlined  without  requiring  signifi- 
cant increases  in  tax  Uabilltles.  The 
various  changes  in  collection  procedures 
proposed  in  the  bill  will  speed  up  the 
collection  of  existing  liabilities.  In 
other  words,  the  timing  of  tax  collections 
will  be  changed  so  that  some  revenues 
will  be  collected  in  fiscal  year  1966  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  collected  until 
fiscal  1967.  Even  larger  amounts  will 
be  collected  in  fiscal  1967  that  woiild  not 
otherwise  be  collected  until  fiscal  1968 
and  later  years. 

The  changes  in  collection  procedures 
Include  graduated  withholding,  quarterly 
payments  of  estimated  social  security 
taxes  by  the  self-employed,  tighter  re- 
quirements regarding  payments  on  dec- 
larations, and  an  earlier  completion  of 
the  transition  to  full  current  payment  of 
corporate  tax  liabilities  in  excess  of 
$100,000. 

The  excise  tax  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  restore  the  tax  rates  on  telephone 
service  and  passenger  automobUes  which 
were  in  effect  at  the  end  of  1965.  The 
bill  simply  freezes  these  rates  for  2  years, 
or  until  AprU  1,  1968.  At  that  time  the 
excise  tax  rates  will  fall  to  the  levels 
that  would  have  been  reached  at  that 
time  if  the  provisions  of  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1965  remained  in  effect. 

ITie  revenue  impact  of  the  bill  is 
largely  temporary  in  the  sense  that  the 
changes  In  collection  procedures  will 
produce  only  a  temporary  increase  In 
revenues  rather  than  a  continuing  in- 
crease. Such  an  effect  is  appropriate  at 
this  time.  While  there  has  been  much 
speculation  about  it,  we  do  not  know 
what  the  financial  requirements  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  will  be  beyond  the  rela- 
tively near  term.  Therefore,  It  ts  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  plan  our  taxes 
at  this  time  on  the  basis  of  the  figures 
In  the  President's  budget. 

As  for  fiscal  1968,  it  is  Important  to 
remember  that  Federal  revenues  will  In- 
crease as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the 
economy.  At  the  near  full  employment 
levels  at  which  we  are  now  operating,  this 
Increase  amounts  to  $7  or  |8  billion  a 
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year,  or  an  amount  significantly  greater 
than  the  addition  to  revenue  provided 
by  this  bill  In  fiscal  1967.  As  the  tem- 
porary revenues  attributable  to  changes 
In  the  timing  of  tax  collections  taper  off, 
they  will  be  replaced  by  Increased  rev- 
enues due  to  economic  expansion. 

It  may  very  well  turn  out  that  the 
growth  in  revenues  due  to  growth  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  future  costs  of  the 
defense  of  Vietnam,  even  if  our  efforts 
there  must  be  continued  for  several  addi- 
tional years. 

THX  BOX  ISFAla 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  spread  the 
cost  of  defense  expenditures  over  a  brosid 
cross  section  of  the  population  in  an 
equitable  manner.  The  provisions  which 
will  raise  the  most  revenue — those  con- 
cerning corporate  tax  payments — will 
affect  the  Nation's  largest  corporations 
and  their  stockholders. 

Graduated  withholding  will  affect  a 
majority  of  the  over  60  million  taxpay- 
ing  wage  earners  who  do  not  file  declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax.  Self-employed 
persons,  who  are  not  subject  to  wage 
withholding,  will  be  affected  by  the  re- 
vised requirement  for  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  and  by  the  provision  for  the 
quarterly  payment  of  estimated  self- 
employment  social  security  tax. 

Restoring  the  December  1965  rates  for 
the  manufacturer's  excise  on  passenger 
automobiles  and  for  the  tax  on  telephone 
service  will  affect  a  very  broad  group  of 
American  consumers.  These  consumers, 
furthermore,  are  ones  who,  by  and  large, 
have  been  accustomed  to  paying  these 
tax  rates  ever  since  the  Korean  emer- 
gency. 

PtOVmONS  OF  THK  BILL 

Let  me  now  take  up  the  individual 
provisions  of  the  bill  in  more  detail.  As 
reported  by  your  committee,  H.R.  12752 
incorporates  the  essential  features  of  the 
bill  approved  by  the  House,  which  In 
turn  reflected  the  President's  proposals 
of  January  13. 

Your  committee  made  four  substan- 
tive amendments  to  the  House  bill  and 
a  number  of  technical  amendments.  Two 
of  the  substantive  amendments,  which  I 
will  describe  shortly,  amend  provisions 
of  the  House  bill.  The  others,  which  I 
will  also  describe,  add  new  provisions  to 
the  bill. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  categories.  In  the  first 
category  are  those  provisions  which  are 
intended  solely  to  raise  revenues.  These 
provisions,  which  account  for  the  bulk 
of  the  revenue  in  this  bill,  include  the 
acceleration  of  corporate  Income  tax 
payments  and  the  excise  tax  proposals. 
The  second  category  Includes  desirable 
changes  In  collection  procedures,  which, 
because  they  entail  a  temporary  in- 
crease In  tax  collections,  can  only  be 
introduced  when  an  increase  in  revenue 
Is  appropriate.  The  measures  in  this 
category  include  graduated  withholding, 
quarterly  payments  of  estimated  social 
security  tax  by  the  self-employed,  and 
tighter  regulations  on  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax. 

The  first  provlaion  of  the  biU  relates 
to  graduated  withholding.    It  replaces 


the  present  14  percent,  flat-rate  with- 
holding system  with  a  more  accurate  sys- 
tem which  will  aline  the  amounts  with- 
held from  wages  more  closely  to  the  final 
liaUllty  of  most  wage  earners. 

Under  the  present  system,  taxpayers 
rarely  find  that  the  amount  of  tax  with- 
held from  their  wages  comes  close  to 
the  amount  which  they  actually  owe  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  is  important 
because  more  than  9  out  of  10  wage 
earners  depend  on  withholding  alone  to 
make  current  payments  on  their  income 
tax. 

When  tax  witliheld  falls  short  of  the 
final  liability,  as  it  would  on  nearly  13 
million  returns  this  year  if  no  change 
were  made  in  the  withholding  system, 
the  taxpayer  has  a  bill  to  pay  when  he 
files  his  final  return.  If  this  balance- 
due  amount  is  unexpected  or  large,  as  it 
was  for  many  taxpayers  In  the  spring  of 
1965,   it   can  cause   financial  hardship. 

When  the  amount  withheld  exceeds 
the  tax  liability,  as  it  would  on  nearly 
40  million  returns  filed  this  year  if  the 
present  system  were  not  changed,  the 
taxpayer  must  wait  until  he  files  his  final 
return  to  receive  the  appropriate  refund. 

The  bill  substitutes  six  graduated  with- 
holding rates,  ranging  from  14  to  30  per- 
cent, for  the  present  single  rate  of  14 
percent.  The  rates  reflect  the  tax  rates 
which  apply  to  the  first  $12,000  of  a  sin- 
gle person's  taxable  income  and  the  first 
$24,000  of  a  married  couple's  taxable 
Income. 

Two  separate  schedules  and  sets  of 
withholding  tables  are  provided,  one  for 
single  persons  and  heads  of  households, 
and  the  other — with  wider  brackets  to 
refiect  the  split-income  provisions — for 
married  persons  and  surviving  spouses. 

The  graduated  withholding  system  also 
incorporates  the  minimum  standard  de- 
duction, a  feature  not  now  reflected  in 
the  withholding  system.  The  graduated 
system  does  so  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  a  withholding  exemption  to  $700  and 
by  providing  that  the  first  $200  of  an- 
nual wages  is  to  be  exempted  from  with- 
holding. This  treatment  parallels  the 
minimum  standard  deduction,  which  Is 
equivalent  to  a  basic  $200  amount  for 
married  couples,  heads  of  households, 
and  single  persons,  plus  an  additional 
$100  for  each  exemption. 

The  graduated  rates  will  apply  to 
wages  paid  on  or  after  May  1  of  this 
year.  Individuals  will  want  to  file  new 
withholding  exemption  certificates  with 
their  employers  at  that  time.  This  will 
especially  be  true  of  the  many  persons 
who  now  deliberately  imderstate  their 
eligible  exemptions  so  that  more  will  be 
withheld  from  their  wages.  If  this  bill 
is  enacted,  these  voluntary  adjustments 
to  Increase  withholding  will  not  be  nec- 
essary in  most  cases. 

Under  the  present  withholding  sys- 
tem, persons  who  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions, and  have  deductions  in  excess  of 
10  percent  of  their  income,  are  likely  to 
be  overwlthheld  in  the  sense  that  the 
amounts  withheld  from  their  wages  ex- 
ceed their  final  liability.  This  is  the 
case  because  the  present  withholding 
system  provides  only  a  10-percent  allow- 
ance for  c' eductions  while  many  of  those 


who  Itemize  have  deductions  wiilch  are 
a  large.-  proportion  of  their  income. 

Under  the  graduated  withholding 
rates,  which  provide  the  same  allowance 
for  deductions,  overwithholding  due  to 
itemized  deductions  would  be  Increased 
in  some  cases  very  substantially.  There- 
fore, this  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
will  permit  persons  with  relatively  large 
itemized  deductions  to  adjust  their  with- 
holding by  claiming  special  withholding 
allowances.  These  allowances,  which 
can  be  claimed  beginning  in  1967,  will  be 
treated  like  additional  exemptions  for 
withholding  puri>oses. 

The  committee  has  amended  the  House 
bill  to  modify  the  procedure  for  claiming 
withholding  allowances.  Under  the 
House  bill,  withholding  allowances  would 
be  based  on  the  amount  by  which  esti- 
mated itemized  deductions  exceeded  a 
base  level  equivalent  to  12  percent  of 
estimated  wage  Income  of  $7,500  or  less 
and  17  percent  of  estimated  wage  in- 
come above  this  level.  One  withholding 
allowance  would  have  been  given  under 
the  House  bill  with  respect  to  each  full 
$700  of  such  excess  with  the  exception 
that  the  first  withholding  allowance 
could  have  been  claimed  if  excess  item- 
ized deductions  exceeded  $350. 

As  amended  by  your  committee,  the 
bill  now  provides  that  withholding  al- 
lowances will  be  based  on  the  excess  of 
estimated  Itemized  deductions  over  10 
percent  of  wages  up  to  $7,500  and  17  per- 
cent of  wages  over  this  amount.  Fur- 
thermore, no  withholding  allowance  can 
be  claimed  unless  such  excess  is  equal  to 
a  full  $700. 

This  amendment  by  your  committee  is 
supported  by  the  Treasury.  Under  the 
House  bill,  some  Individuals  could  have 
corrected  their  overwithholding  by  filing 
for  withholding  allowances  only  to  find 
that  they  owed  money  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Your  committee  feels  that  this  result 
would  be  undesirable.  Thus,  it  has  re- 
quired that  excess  itemized  deductions 
must  equal  a  full  $700  before  a  with- 
holding allowance  can  be  claimed.  The 
purpose  of  the  provision  in  the  House 
bill  was  to  make  it  easier  for  persons 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  to 
claim  withholding  allowances. 

Your  committee's  amendment  achieves 
much  of  this  piu-pose  by  reducing  the 
limit  above  which  excess  itemized  deduc- 
tions are  computed  from  12  percent  of 
income  below  $7,500  to  10  percent. 

As  a  safeguard,  estimated  itemized 
deductions  will  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ceed the  deductions  claimed  on  the  last 
return  filed,  nor  will  estimated  wage  in- 
come be  permitted  to  be  less  than  that 
earned  in  the  past  year. 

XSmCATED  SKLT-UCPLOTMENT  TAX 

The  second  provision  of  this  bill  re- 
quires self-employed  persons  to  pay  their 
estimated  self -employment  social  secu- 
rity tax  quarterly  in  the  maimer  in  which 
they  are  now  paying  their  estimated  in- 
come tax.  Under  present  law,  wage  and 
salary  earners  covered  by  the  social  se- 
curity system  pay  their  annual  social 
secxu-ity  tax  currently  through  withhold- 
ing.   Self-employed  persons  do  not  pay 
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their  tax  currently,  however,  but  ai'e 
permitted  instead  to  delay  payment  until 
the  following  year. 

This  bill  places  self-emfiloyed  persons 
on  the  same  ciurrent-payment  basis  with 
respect  to  their  social  security  tax  lia- 
bility which  employees  are  now  on.  It 
does  so  by  requiring  them  to  make  quar- 
terlj'  payments  of  estimated  self -employ- 
ment tax  beginning  in  1967. 

The  quarterly  payments  of  social  se- 
curity tax  will  be  combined  with  quar- 
terly payments  of  income  tax.  The  rules 
presently  applicable  to  the  declaration 
and  quarterly  payment  of  estimated  in- 
come tax  will,  beginning  in  1967,  apply  to 
the  total  of  estimated  income  tax  and 
estimated  self-employment  social  secu- 
rity tax.  j 

UNDERPAYMENTS  OF  INSTALtMENTS  OF 
ESTIMATED    TAxT 

The  third  provision  in  the  bill  relates 
to  the  provisions  for  fillnj  declarations 
of  estimated  tax.  Prior  Ito  1954,  tax- 
payers who  failed  to  pay  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  their  final  liability  currently, 
either  through  withholding,  quarterly 
payments,  or  both,  unless  certain  ex- 
ceptions applied,  were  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty equal  to  6-percent  Inteifest  calculated 
on  the  difference  between  the  amount 
paid  currently  and  80  percent  of  the  li- 
ability. In  1954,  the  peixjentage  limit 
for  defining  underpayments  of  install- 
ments of  estimated  income  tax  was  re- 
duced from  80  to  70  percent. 

Your  committee's  bill  re^res  the  per- 
centage to  80  percent.  It  also  makes  a 
comparable  increase  in  the  percentage 
applying  when  a  taxpayer,  for  one  or 
more  quarters,  computes  his  estimated 
tax  by  annualizing  his  infome  received 
to  date.  I 

tOCSLCSATION    OF    CORPOItATE    WAX    PAYMENTS 

The  fourth  provision  lU  the  bill  re- 
lates to  the  acceleration  I  of  corporate 
Income  tax  payments.  Corporations 
with  an  estimated  tax  liability  in  excess 
of  $100,000  presently  are  required  to  pay 
a  part  of  their  estimated  liability  in  ex- 
cess of  $100,000  during  the  current  tax- 
able year.  The  portion  to  be  paid  cur- 
rently is  being  Increased  ftora  year  to 
year  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  set 
down  in  the  Revenue  Act  oC  1964. 

Under  this  schedule,  corporations  will 
be  fully  current  with  respect  to  their 
estimated  tax  In  excess  of  $100,000  by 
1970.  Your  committee's  bill  simply  ac- 
celerates the  transition  to  full  current 
payment  so  that  It  will  be!  completed  in 
1967  rather  than  3  years  later. 

Under  the  present  schedule,  corpora- 
tions using  a  calendar  ye>r  accounting 
period  would  file  their  lilitial  declara- 
tion and  pay  9  percent  of  their  esti- 
mated 1966  liability  in  excess  of  $100,000 
on  April  15  of  this  year.  On  June  15 
tbey  would  pay  an  additional  9  per- 
«nt  of  the  estimated  liability  and  on 
September  15  and  December  15  they 
would  pay  installments  of  05  percent  on 
each  date.  T 

Under  the  bill,  the  payments  due  in 
April  and  June  1966,  will  be  Increased 
w  12  percent  of  the  estimated  liability 
»™  the  amounts  due  in  April  and  June 
i9«7  will  be  increased  from  14  to  25 
percent  of  the  estimated  liability. 


THE   EXCISE   TAXES   ON    PASSENOES    AI7TOMOBIIJCS 
AND    TELKPHOm:    SERVICE 

The  fifth  and  sixth  provisions  of  the 
bill  concern  the  manufacturer's  excise 
tax  on  passenger  automobiles  and  the 
tax  on  telephone  and  teletypewriter  serv- 
ice. The  bin  imposes  a  moratorium  on 
some  of  the  rate  reductions  provided  for 
these  two  excises  by  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1965. 

The  moratorium,  which  will  last  from 
the  time  this  bill  is  passed  until  April  1, 
1968,  will  freeze  these  rates  at  the  levels 
which  existed  In  December  1965.  That 
is,  the  tax  on  passenger  automobiles  will 
be  restored  to  7  p>ercent  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  this  bill  is  enacted  and 
will  remain  at  7  percent  until  April  1, 
1968.  On  the  latter  date,  it  wiU  faU 
to  2  percent  and  on  January  1,  1969, 
it  will  drop  to  the  pennanent  level  of  1 
percent. 

The  tax  on  telephone  service  will  be 
restored  to  10  percent  with  regard  to 
bills  rendered  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
It  will  remain  10  percent  until  April  1, 
1968,  when  it  will  fall  to  1  percent.  On 
January  1,  1969,  the  tax  will  be  re(>ealed. 

The  committee  made  one  important 
amendment  in  the  bill  approved  by  the 
House.  The  amendment  concerns  the 
manufacturer's  excise  on  passenger  auto- 
mobiles. Under  the  House  bill,  auto- 
mobile dealers  and  distributors  would 
have  been  liable  for  a  tax  equal  to  1 
percent  of  the  manufacturer's  price  with 
respect  to  each  car  they  held  in  inven- 
tory on  the  day  the  tax  was  restored  to 
7  percent. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  ofj  your 
committee  that  dealers  would  have  many 
problems  with  respect  to  this  tax.  It 
might  be  difficult  for  them  to  gain  cus- 
tomer acceptance  of  the  tax  since  this 
amount  would  not  be  refiected  in  the 
posting  attached  to  new  cars  which  in- 
dicates  the   intended   retail   price. 

Dealers,  moreover,  might  have  to  wait 
for  a  substantial  period  in  some  cases 
before  collecting  the  tax  through  sale  of 
the  car  to  a  customer. 

Because  of  these  problems  your  com- 
mittee amended  the  bill  to  delete  the 
fioor  stocks  tax  with  respect  to  cars  held 
in  dealers'  inventories  on  the  day  the  tax 
is  increased  to  7  percent. 

The  proposals  in  the  bill  regarding  the 
excises  on  automobiles  and  telephone 
service  were  made  with  reluctance.  The 
members  of  the  committee  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  desirable  to  repeal 
these  taxes  in  the  long  run.  Never- 
theless, there  are  convincing  reasons 
for  imposing  a  moratorium  on  reduc- 
tions on  the  rates  of  these  excises  at 
the  present  time. 

In  the  first  place,  these  two  excises 
generate  significant  revenue.  Revenue 
is,  first  and  foremost,  the  reason  for  this 
bill.  It  would  require  a  combination  of 
many  other  excise  taxes,  aU  equally  im- 
deslrable,  to  match  the  revenue  that  will 
be  obtained  from  these  two  taxes. 
Moreover,  payments  of  individual  in- 
come tax  and  corporate  income  tax  ai'e 
already  being  temporily  increased  under 
other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  much 
simpler  matter  from  the  administrative 


standpoint  to  increase  the  rates  of  an 
existing  tax  than  it  is  to  reimpose  a 
tax  that  has  been  repealed.  The  ma- 
chinery for  collecting  the  tax  is  cur- 
rently in  existence  and  would  not  have 
to  be  reestablished. 

Third,  It  is  evident  from  the  action 
taken  last  year  that  Congress  considered 
that  repeal  of  these  two  taxes  was  less 
urgent  than  the  repeal  of  niunerous 
other  excise  taxes. 

Finally,  these  two  excises  affect  a 
broad  cross  section  of  the  population. 
Thus,  the  burden  of  these  excises  is  more 
widely  distributed  than  the  burden  of 
other  excises. 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  seventh  and  eighth  provisions  in 
this  bill  are  amendments  added  by  your 
committee.  The  first  of  these  amend- 
ments relates  to  certain  Indirect  con- 
tributions to  political  parties.  It  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee that  there  are  inconsistencies  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  expenses  for  placing 
ads  in  the  convention  program  of  a  po- 
litical party  or  in  another  political  publi- 
cation. There  is  also  some  confusion 
over  the  status  of  payments  for  admis- 
sions for  fundraising  dinners  or  pro- 
grams and  for  amounts  paid  for  admis- 
sion to  an  inaugural  ball,  gala,  or  similar 
event. 

To  clarify  the  tax  treatment  of  such 
expenses,  your  committee  has  added  an 
amendment  providing  that  no  deduction 
will  be  allowed  for  the  cost  of  advertising 
in  a  convention  program  or  other  publi- 
cation if  any  part  of  such  expense  Inuies 
to  a  political  party  or  candidate.  Simi- 
larly, payments  for  admission  to  any  din- 
ner or  program  are  not  deductible  if  part 
of  the  proceeds  Inures  to  a  political  party 
or  candidate.  Finally,  no  deduction  is 
allowed  for  tickets  to  an  inaugural  ball, 
gala,  or  similar  event. 

The  second  committee  amendment 
concerns  payments  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  such 
programs  as  the  soil  bank.  This  pro- 
vision will  require  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  supply  farmers  with  cop- 
ies of  Information  returns  sent  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Such  returns 
are  sent  to  the  Service  whenever  all  pay- 
ments made  in  any  one  year  to  a  single 
farmer  total  $600  or  more.  Your  com- 
mittee believes  that  farmers  should  re- 
ceive the  same  information  with  respect 
to  payments  derived  from  Government 
that  recipients  of  dividends  and  interest 
pajmients  receive  from  private  corpora- 
tions and  payors. 

CONCLUSION 

The  need  for  the  revenues  that  will  be 
provided  by  this  bill  Is  clear.  Senators 
must  keep  this  need  in  mind  when  ap- 
praising the  bill.  No  one  derives  satis- 
faction from  the  thought  that  many 
Americans  will  have  increased  taxpay- 
ments  to  make  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 
But  when  we  are  tempted  to  delete  or 
postpone  any  of  the  p;-ovisions  of  this 
bill,  we  must  remember  that  the  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam  requires  some  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  us  all — not  Just  those  who 
are  doing  the  fighting.  From  this 
standpoint,  the  only  responsible  way  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  Vietnam  is  through 
the  approach  adopted  in  this  bill. 


Wmt^^ri-J 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rni- 
cofT]   desire  to  be  recognised? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Has  the 
morning  business  closed? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  Is  still  In  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  has  the  tax  measure  been  laid 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  It  has 
not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee just  made  his  speech  and  there  was 
no  bill  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  has  not  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
acting  majority  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  Conunlttee  on  Finance,  tells  me  that 
he  will  lay  the  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  Is  the  pending  business  as 
soon  as  the  morning  hour  is  completed. 
I  have  a  commitment  which  requires  that 
I  be  absent  for  the  next  hour.  However. 
I  shall  be  available  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  the  Senator  wishes  to  ask. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  wondering  when  we 
would  get  to  the  measure,  and  that  is 
what  confused  me.  This  measure  will  be 
made  the  pending  business  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  bill  is 
the  unfinished  business  and  will  be  the 
pending  business  as  sorai  as  the  morn- 
ing hour  is  completed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  It  Is  the 
unfinished  business.  However,  it  has  not 
been  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  bill 
has  not  been  laid  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  We  are  still  in  the 
morning  business. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  not  seek  recognition 
now.  After  the  morning  business  Is 
over,  I  shall  be  seeking  recognition.  We 
are  under  the  3-mlnute  rule  now.  are 
we  not? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Has  the  tax  bUl,  H Jl. 
12752.  been  laid  down  following  the  com- 
pletion of  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not  been  laid  down,  and  will  not  be  until 


the  close  of  the  morning  hour,  which  is 
at  2  o'clock. 


REPORTS  OF  EXPENDITURES  OP 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATED  FUNDS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and,  in 
addition,  the  reports  from  the  following 
interparliamentary  groups: 

Fifth  Mexico-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary meeting.  La  Paz.  Mexico; 

British-American  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference. Bermuda ; 

Spring  meeting.  Interparliamentary 
Union,  Dublin,  Irelsuid. 

Interparliamentary  Union  Conference, 
Ottawa,  Canada;  and 

Eighth  meeting,  Canada-United  SUtes 
Interparliamentary  Group,  Senate  dele- 
gation, Ottawa  and  Montreal. 

These  reports  reflect  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  UJ3.  dollars  utilized  by  the 
above  In  1965  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 


Report   of  expenditure   of  foreign   rurrmrie,  and  appropriated  funds   by   the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  U.S 
«  Senate,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1065 


Stmt  and  ooontry 


Cannon,  ITowwd:  Franea. 

Younii,  Stephen:  Franea 

Galloway,  EUeoe: 

Japan 

Do 

Veorbeea,  Ci«l«:  Franea... 
a«hr1c,Jain««J.:  Franca.. 


Total. 


N'anu>  of 
currency 


Franc.. 
....do.. 


Yen 

(lullderi 

Franc 

.....do 


Ix>d|1nc 


Forelim 
currency 


300 

300 

3\270 

"aoo" 

300 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


81.22 
61.22 


sn.vt 


61.22 
61.22 


342.  gS 


Meals 


Foreiim 
currency 


2M 
319 

41,  UO 

""Hi 

313 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


E0.22 
6S.0O 

n4.28 
64.29 


367.06 


Transportation 


Forelim 
currency 


W 
98 

14,400 

5,714.06 

20 

20 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


2a  00 
2a  00 

4a  00 

1, 680. 01 
4.08 
4.08 


1,677.17 


MiaceUaneoua 


Foreljtn 
currency 


•291 
283 


»,200 


20 
80 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


SO.  .16 
63.78 

2&S6 


4.08 
16i33 


in.  31 


Total 


Forrlftn 
currency 


S80 
S80 

loaooo 


666 

716 


U.S.doUv 

equivalent 

or  U.B. 

currency 


2oaoo 
2oaoo 

277.78 

I,S8S.01 

133.(7 

14&K 


2,t4«.M 


>  Air  tranaporUtlon  porehaaad  by  SUte  Department  with  Dutch  pillders. 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)  (toUl)...; BKCAPITULATIO.V  ^,^„ 


FSBBUABT  38,  1960. 


2,6«&« 


Clinton  P.  Andceson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  U.S.  Senate,  between 
^ Jan.  1,  and  Dec.  SI,  1965 


Name  and  country 


John  F.  Halay: 
Kngland... 
Franea , 


Total. 


Name  of 
currency 


Pound 

New  franc. 
DaalMtM 
marie.! 


Lodging 


Foreign 
euireney 


8»-6-8 
632.60 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

orU.8. 

currency 


110.00 
126.60 


2ML60 


Meab 


Foreign 
currency 


17-4-4 
411 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.8. 

currency 


4&20 
82.20 


13a40 


Transport  at  ion 


Foreign 
currency 


14-1-4 

2ia60 

3,  in.  60 


■  Airitea  tteket,  WMtatattaa,  New  York,  Parte,  London,  Waahlngton. 

ign  currency  (U.S.  doll 
jAMvaaT  II.  19M. 


U.8.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


3B.40 

42.10 

79140 


878.90 


MlaeaUanaoas 


Foreign 
currency 


7 
131 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


19.60 
26.20 


46.80 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


17-Il-t 
1,386 


U.S.  dollir 

equl>'»I<"nt 

or  r.s. 

currency 


217.20 
277.00 
794.40 


1,».«0 


Foroign  curmiey  (US.  doOar  aqolTalant) .f-™™™.^"°''*  I'SS'S 


B.  Ktsasii  JOBDAir. 
Ohnirman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


March  J^,  1966 
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Senate,  between  Jan.  1  and 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Karoc  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

H»le  Bogjp: 

Pound 

20-0-0 
30-0-0 
860.15 

727 

56.00 
67.60 
150.00 

laoo 

15-13-2 

40-0-0 

469.20 

1,142 

44.00 
90.00 
80.00 
15.69 

36-13-2 

89-2-8 

1,433.15 

1,869 

100.00 

do 

19-2-8 
114.80 

42.60 
2a  00 

2oaoo 

Tlnnir  Konff            .............. 

HK$ 

26a  00 

Piaster 

26.69 

Subtotal 

283.60 

229.60 

62.60 

676.60 

Argyll  Campbell: 

Pound 

13-16 

30-0-0 

647.15 

639 

38.64 
67.60 

loaoo 

8.77 

11-11-4 
46-0-0 
746.20 

31.12 
101. 26 
130.00 

10-16 
13-8-8 
112.80 

3a  24 
31.26 
2a  00 

86-13-2 

89-2-8 

1,466.16 

639 

loaoo 

do 

2oaoo 

HK$ 

26.00 

4.34 

26134 

VletQAin 

Plaster 

8  77 

Suhtotal 

214. 91 

262.37 

4.34 

81.49 

663  11 

Found 

Jacob  K.  JavfU: 

33.6 
396.9 

90.00 
81.00 

23.0 
294.0 

6a  00 
6a  00 

6.0 
24.5 

20.00 
5.00 

9.0 
19.6 

3a  00 
4.00 

71.60 
736.00 

2oaoo 

Franc 

15a  00 

Subtotal 

17L00 

120.00 

25.00 

24.00 

350.00 

Robert  Ellsworth: 

Pound 

16-10-0 

1,673 

602 

18,774 

43.68 

33.46 

122.81 

30.04 

14-9-1 

1,600 

600 

20,600 

40.51 

30.00 

122.40 

32.80 

30-0-0 

1,927 

448 

44,991 

84.00 
38.64 
01.39 
71.86 

69-21-4 

6,100 

1,660 

84,366 

Beleium                    .  - 

... 

Franc 

102.00 

do. 

Lli« 

336  60 

Italy.    

134  08 

... 

Subtotal 

229.99 

226.71 

286.78 

Pound.. 

Henry  S.  Reuse: 

England . .. 

10-11-0 

1,499 

327 

29.  M 
29.96 
66.40 

2-3-9 
959 
303 

6.11 
19.18 
60.60 

0-10-0 

1.40 

0-5-0 

■650 

8 

.70 

"11.00 

1.60 

18-9-9 

8,006 

660 

37  76 

Belgium 

Franc 

60  16 

France 

do 

12 

2.40 

130  00 

Subtotal 

124.02 

86.89 

3.80 

13.30 

227  91 

Franc  

Hnman  E.  Talmadge: 

Kwitrorland         .  .. 

431.40 

100.00 

324 

76.00 

108 

26.00 

863.40 
3,663.60 

200  00 

West  Germany 

Deutscliemark  *. 

3,663.60 

915.90 

915  90 

Subtotal 

100.00 

75.00 

915.90 

26.00 

1  115  00 

Pound 

Donald  A.  Webster: 

England . 

17-2-6 

1,000 

325 

29,270 

47.66 
20.00 
65.00 
46.83 

9-18-0 
650 
385 

26,500 

27.72 
13.00 
77.00 
42.41 

2-0-0 

6.60 

4-6-0 
310 
100 

10,000 

UOl 

6.20 

20.00 

16.00 

33-6-4 

1,960 

886 

78,760 

8,722.80 

ttl  sa 

Belgium 

Franc 

30  20 

France 

do 

76 

8,000 

3,722.80 

15.00 

12.80 

930.47 

177  00 

Italy 

Lire 

Oermany 

Deutscliemork '. 

963  87 

Subtotal 

179.78 
1,304.10 

160.13 
1, 156. 79 

963.87 

64.21 

1  367  iW 

I :_:_._ 

Total 

1,912.91 

656.28 

4,082.08 

'  Check  for  til  sent  to  U.S.  Tre 
'  Round-trip  transportation  pu) 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  cqui' 

iSur 

dia 

let 

er  Nov.  24, 1965,  because  this  currency  was  used  for  personal  purpose, 
sed  by  State  Dep^Jtmcnt. 

RECAPITULATION 

lii 

Amount 
4  <»9  ns 

Much  1,  19M. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  fori 

WaURT  Patman, 

Chairman.  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  U.S.  Senate,  between  Jan.  1  and 

Dec.  SI,  1965 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Sunt  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Robert  R.  Locklln: 

Spain 

Peaeta 

4, 494.  50 

639 

42-16-4 

75.00 

uaoo 
12a  00 

7,484.4 

490 

36-13-8 

125.00 
100.00 
100.00 

2,905 

196 

10-14-1 

60.00 
40.00 
3a  00 

14,978.9 

1,226 

89-4-1 

250.00 

fnuioe 

Frsno  

United  Kingdom 

Pound...  

2.W  00 

Netherlands 

QuQder. .  

2,90a00 

806.46 

806  45 

Daniel  T.  Coughlin: 

Spain 

4,494.60 

431.20 

42-16-4 

75.00 
88.  (X) 

12a  00 

6,000 

392 

86-13-8 

100.00 
80.00 
100.00 

1, 497.  50 

156.80 

10-14-1 

26.00 
32.00 

saoo 

11,982 

960 

89-4-1 

2,9oaoo 

France 

Franc 

Poand 

aullder 

'i'ooaoo" 

Maii" 

200.00 

.25a  00 

806.46 

i'niled  Kingdom 

Netherlands.    ... 

.. 

Total 

688.00 

606.00 

I,6U.90 

207.00 

8,012.90 

'<wign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equii 

lei 

t) ,. 

RECAPITULATION 

S 

1  ni?  on 

*«**CH  1,  lOM. 

JORK  SPAIKMAir, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
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Reporl  af  txpetUHhire  af  foreign  eurreneiet  tnd  mppropriaUd  f%ntda  by  tkt  deUgctitn  to  tke  6lk  Mexieo-UnUed  SlaUt  InUrmarliamenim,^ 

Meeting,  La  Pax,  Mexico,  Feb.  11  to  18,  1966  "^ntmry 


Naaaaof 

Lodgbw 

Ifoali 

Transportation 

MlaoeUaneous 

Total 

'  Stme  and  eoontry 

SSSw 

U.S.doUw 
erC.8. 

Foraica 

CORWMy 

U.8.  dollar 
oqnlTotail 

PonlCB 

U.S.daUw 

equivalrat 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Forelfra 
currency 

U.S.  dailv 
equivalent 

or  V.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

V.B.  dollv 

equlTxlfnt 

or  V.8. 

currrncy 

Oeone  D.  Atken:  Maloo 

Dollar 

46.28 
67.66 
46.37 
65.34 
62.61 
73138 
81.(8 
•6.38 
7a  48 
SZ86 
7a  96 
46.73 
3Bi08 

46.91 
18l(8 
52.40 

34.78 

sa79 

49.96 
84.06 
tZ04 
8&I8 

«.88 

4a  «8 

6Z86 
88.98 
61.31 
44.99 
41.82 
a98 
30140 
131  *> 
37.01 

8«LS0 

5.00 
15.40 
14.00 
15.45 

9.96 
17.38 
ia88 

n.oi 

4^83 

39.84 
35.45 

4.36 

aoo 

5.24 

WsOBce  r.  Bennatt:  Mexico 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

~ 

KS° 

PitrfM   Fannin-  Mrilno...         



i'io' 

13J.S5 

iian 
uaii 

IW  51 
ISOllO 

us.  7« 

AlhtnOott:  Mntw 

Ernest  Orufnlnf :  Meilee 

Mike  MamfleM:  Mexico 

&00 
8.00 



Jooeph  M.  Mootoya:  Mexico 

Wayne  Mofset      exieo 

Mllward  L.  Simpaon:  Meiico 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

.. 

135.  W 
1«&I7 

127.  »7 
U3.02 

Iota  Sporkmao:  M-xico 

— 



5.38 

15.30 

6.40 

--      .- 

Jooeph  D.  Tydtno:  Mexiee 

PatM.  Iloif  Mexico 



, — .. 

Mllrae  E.Jensen:  .Mrxteo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



— 

~ 

102.  r 

Harry  BerROld:  Mexico 

62:42 
8.V40 
33.  .Kl 

DoTid  T.  Patoo:  Mexico 

Brian  Bell:  Mexico 

Arthur  M   Kuhl;  Mexico 

&20 

Dehfation  eTpenaea: 

Meals 

do 

do 



91(1 

M.SO 
210. » 
M.70 

»n 
Gt.ni 

Transportattoo 

3ia36 

OratulUeo 

do .- 

do 





49.70 

a  83 

TelephoBo 

Hotel  offices 

do 

38.16 

MlaceUaaeoas 

do _. 





60.04 

———*** 

Total 

489.30 

877.65 

262  46 

36a  57 

%  457. 98 

RECAPITULATION  y««M./ 

Appropriated  fniHtc  Other »1™K« 

J.  W.  FiTLauoHT,  Chairman. 

Report  of  frpendilvrt  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  tke  delegation  to  the  Br Uish- American  Parliamentary  Conference 

Bermuda,  Feb.  tS  to  Mar.  1,  1965 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodcinc 

MmUs 

Tranaportatlon 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreisn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

ForelEn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreisn 
ciUTency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Forelfm 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent     Foreign 
or  U.S.      currency 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

pqulTslent 

or  U.8. 

cuffviiC7 

Bourke  B.  Ukkenlooper:  Bermuda 

Etvne  McCarthy:  Bermuda 

Pounds 

85-9 
86^ 
47 
85-9 
86-9 
85-0 

mm 

888888 

4-14 
28-11 
6-16 
7-14 
U-« 
12-11 

13.31 

77.25 

lais 

21.60 
32.17 
33.56 
ie80 

10-18 

13 

7-8-10 

10-8 

»-2 

13-16 

10 

saso 

34.00 

aaTo 

29.28 
22L90 
36.80 

saoo 

101-2 
127 
61-5-10 
10»-U 
106-19 
111-16 
60-10 

281.10 
151.25 
171.85 
2ta»7 
296.07 

ms 
>3ia« 

do.     . 

.«... 

Fniik  Carlson:  Bermuda 

do 

Dooald  Heodaraoa:  Bermuda.. 

dOL   

Dwreil  St.  Claire:  BormudB. 

do.    

Delegalkm  costs:  Bermuda 

U.S.  dollar  and 
pound. 

50-10 

isaio 

Total 

1,332.00 

33a  92 

uai9 

301.27 

Xoi::38 

$14  of  this  amount  reimbursed  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  UarreU  St.  Claire. 

K£CAPITULATION 

i::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;;;::;::::::: 

Total 


Foreign  currency  IVS.  dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriated  funds:  S.  Res.  28  (89th  Cong.,  1st 


Amtmal 
141.  W 

2,orz3t 


J.  W.  Tuvamaam, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Senate  delegation,  spring  meeting.  Interparliamentary  I'nion, 

Dublin,  Ireland,  Apr.  18  to  gS,  1966 


NaoMof 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Forelim 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

eonency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 
aqulvalent 

or  U.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  ilollur 

pquiialcnt 

or  UJ*. 

currency 

Balph  Yarborough:  Ireland. 

Pooad _ 

do _ 

do_ _ 

do 

U.S.  dollar.... 

•8-6-3 

51-18-8 

36-13 

56-6-3 

157.63 
145.54 
102.57 
157.64 

S2-15-7 
30-0-1 

24-19-S 
83-8-8 

91.80 
84.13 
70.08 
9166 

He 

•-15-1 

0-1-7 

2-19-10 

8-3-4 

27.  S2 

.21 

a36 

25.68 

aaoo 

98-15-11 

82-1-2 

64-1 1-3 

98-17-3 

276.  M 

Bourke  R.  liickeolooper:  Ireland. 

Hugh  Scott;  Ireland.. „ 

2ai8; 
in.oi 

Dwiell  St.  Claire:  Iretand. 

Do „ 

276. « 

2c.oa 

Total  >„ 

to.  38 

aa78 





81.57 

(84.70 

■  3200.34  of  total  eipenditam  lemiUiised  to  the  U.S.  Treaaory  t>7  I>«i«M  M.  Claire  Mr  pertaaal  — r — it 

_     ,  .,„..„  RICAPITULATION 

Foreign  currency  {VS.  doBar  equivalent) 

Approprtaled  (Mmk  Olhv„ .„„ 


Total. 


AtMuat 

•64.70 
20.00 

94170 


J.  W.  FcriMtioirr. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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Rrporl  of  expenditure  of  fonign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Senate  delegation,  Interparliamentary   Union  Conference 

Ottawa,  Canada,  Sept.  7  to  17,  1965 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  ami  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.8. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.8. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivah-nl 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Stephen  M .  Young:  Canada 

.    Dollar .. 

32.00 
45.00 
72.00 

130.00 

29.85 
41.98 
67.17 

121.30 

15.86 
16.49 
5.50 

45.99 

14.80 
15.38 
5. 13 

42.90 

47.86 
61.49 
81.16 

20a  99 

44.  6S 
A7  31; 

Stroiu  Tliurinond:  Canada 

do.. 

do 

do 

F.lleii  Thurmond:  Canada 

a  66 
81.00 

a  41 
28.91 

laoo 

7.32 

Milrne  E.  Jensen: 

Canada 

Uniu^  States 

.    U.8.doUar 

10  00 

Martha  Price: 

Canada 

Dollar 

91.00 

84.90 

44.21 

41.24 
27.00 

17a  42 

47.00 

4a  86 

7.86 

19a  06 

Do - 

U.S.  dollar 

177.31 
27.-00 

380.99 
1185 

Damll  St.  Claire: 

Canada. 

.    Dollar 

19a  00 

177.27 

182.66 

35.70 

33.80 
6.00 

40a36 

liilu-d  States 

U.S.  dollar 

a85 

Total 

622.47 

816.87 

52.70 

88.04 

I  $4  of  this  amount  reimbursed  t<    ho  U.S.  Treasury. 

RECAPITULATION 

roreipn  currency  (U.S.-dollar  cqulvi  I  nt) '*^",'!. 

Appropriated  funds:  Other 

............... ... ............. . ... ,_. ...                                                                                                                                        Itl     ut 

Total 

naA   nd 

J.  W.  FlTlJWOHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione. 

Rrporl  of  expenditure  of  forajn  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Senate  delegation,  8th  meeting,  CanadorUnited  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group,  Ottawa  and  Montreal 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

titatfe  I).  -Mken:  Canada 

Dollar 

140.00 
7a  00 
57.00 
59.00 
78.00 
17.00 
16.00 
38.00 
61.00 
59.00 
61.00 
43.00 
55.00 
44.00 
45.00 
7a  00 

130.20 
65.10 
53.01 
54.87 
?2.54 
15.81 
13.95 
35.34 
56.73 
54.87 
56.73 
39.99 
51.15 
4a  92 
41.85 
72.54 

a20 

a  18 

14a  20 
8a  15 
67.06 
7a  25 
91.78 
22.10 
ia25 
4a  51 
67.46 
82.63 
•a  23 
45.60 
69.71 
47.70 
4a  91 
8132 

45.31 
125.80 

isaoo 

35.42 

6a45 
4.00 

13a  38 
80.11 
62.35 
89.97 
85.35 
20.54 

.Mike  .MaiL^rield:  Canada 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

iai5 
iao5 

14.75 

a  43 

1.90 

a  25 
lasi 

4.36 
3.63 
4.33 
2.40 

an 
aso 
a  91 

Z32 

15.01 
9.34 

ia7i 

a  77 
1.76 
3.02 
9.77 
4.05 
a  37 
4.02 
2.23 
7.54 
a  25 
3.63 
2.15 

Pal  .McN'ainara:  Canada 

B.  Kverett  Jordan:  Canada 

1.50 
4.35 
a  20 

1.39 
4.04 
2.97 

Frank  E.  Moss:  Canada 

Eugene  .McCarthy;  Canada 

Bonrke  B.  Illckenlooper:  Canada 

Lererett  .Saltonstall:  Canada 

John  Sherman  Cooper:  Caiuwla.. 

2.10 

1.96 

62.73 
68.24 

Hiram  L.  Joug:  Canada 

James  B.  Pearson:  Canada 

CiflMarcy:  Canada 

.20 

aoo 

.20 

.18 

a  13 

.18 

42.40 

64.82 
4135 
45  48 

ftancto  R.  Valeo:  Canada 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

. 

MUrae E.Jensen:  Canada , 

\imey  Porter:  Canada 

Darren  St.  Claire:  Canada 

4.00 
45.31 

a  72 

42.13 

78.41 

32.13 
116.62 
178.66 

32.83 

46.95 
a  72 
2.10 
a  75 

Dtleftation  exiiense!!: 

Hotel,  Montreal,  Canada 

Ulhces,  Ottawa,  Canada 

do 

do 

125.80 

lia62 

Reception,  meals,  Canada 

193.06 

17a  66 

Overtime,    Embassy    employee! 

do 

8a  42 
5a  45 

32.83 
46.95 

Canada. 
Gratuities,  Canada 

do 

Tail.'!,  Canada 

do 

4.00 

a  72 
2.10 

Tails  Unite<l  States 

U.S.  dollar 

Meals,  United  States 

do 

6.75 

Total 

972.22 

27a  03 

a  82 

142.66 

1,396.72 

RECAPITULATION 
Forelgncurrency  (U.S.  dollar  equival' It) '^*^m 

Appropriated  funds:  Other  (Public  1    »  86-42) '     7  ii 

— 

...                 >>  u>r 

Total 

«na    '*rt 

J.  W.  PULBBIOHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

DANIEL  FERNANDEZ,  VIETNAM 
HERO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
wrolc  death  In  Vietnam  of  8p.4c 
Daniel  Fernandez  has  stirred  the  heArts 
<tf  Americans  everywhere. 

Specialist  Fernandez,  who  Is  from  the 
ttttle  town  Of  Los  Lunas.  N.  Mex.,  saved 
we  lives  of  several  comrades  last  Feb- 
">«T  18  when  he  hurled  himself  upon 
»  vietcong  grenade. 


Before  this  brave  act,  which  cost  him 
his  life.  Specialist  Fernandez  had  shown 
other  signs  of  the  kind  of  fighting  man 
he  was.  Early  last  year,  he  flew  more 
than  25  missions  as  a  helicopter  gunner 
In  Vietnam  before  he  was  wounded  and 
sent  home  to  recuperate.  He  won  both 
the  Air  Medal  and  the  Purple  Heart  for 
that  earlier  duty. 

After  recovering  from  his  injuries, 
Specialist  Fernandez  volunteered  for  new 
service  In  Vietnam,  and  returned  to  that 


unhappy  land  with  the  25th  Infantry 
Division. 

It  was  while  serving  with  the  2d  Bri- 
gade of  the  25th  Division  that  he  met  his 
death  on  February  18. 

Tributes  to  Specialist  Fernandez  have 
come  from  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
throughout  the  country,  and  he  has  been 
nominated  for  the  Ccmgreasional  Medal 
of  Honor,  his  Nat^(Mi's  highest  award  for 
military  heroism. 
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But  nothing  that  haa  been  said  about 
this  brave  youth  has  touched  me  as  did 
the  comments  of  his  father,  Jose  Fer- 
nandei.  when  he  talked  to  a  reporter 
about  the  death  of  his  son. 

I  should  like  to  have  those  comments, 
reproduced  from  the  Albuquerque  Jour- 
nal of  February  21,  printed  In  the  Rkc- 

OSD. 

The  comments  follow : 

''I  lived  In  fear  all  the  time  he  waa  away 
that  aomethlng  like  thla  would  happen."  his 
father  said  Sunday,  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

Mr.  Fernandez  said  his  son  was  very  gen- 
erous and  always  volunteering  for  something, 
but  the  last  thing  he  would  want  Is  to  be 
known  as  a  hero. 

"Daniel  was  no  different  than  any  other 
American  boy.  We  have  many  of  them  here 
in  Los  Lunas,  you  have  thousands  in  Albu- 
querque and  there  are  millions  in  the  United 
States. 

"I  feel  that  the  clrciunstances  made  him 
do  this  thing  because  he  was  a  generous  boy. 
He  liked  to  help  others. 

"From  my  viewpoint,  Daniel's  action  was 
not  an  unusual  thing  for  him  to  do",  Mr. 
Fernandez  said. 

"I  feel  very  humble.  I  don't  measure  up 
to  those  standards. 

"I  told  Daniel,  'we  want  you  home  alive': 
that's  a  parent's  feeling,  wanting  your  own 
safe." 

On  the  possibility  of  his  son  being 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  Mr.  Fernandez  said.  "What  can 
you  say?  It  "8  overwhelming.  Daniel 
had  too  much  life  and  too  much  courage." 


INDIANA'S  EASTER  SEAL  CHILD 
FOR  1966 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
for  the  second  time.  Mrs.  Bayh  and  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  cochalr- 
men  of  the  Indiana  Easter  Seal  Cam- 
paign. Through  our  work  with  the 
campaign  in  1965  and  during  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  associated  with  and 
have  come  to  know  many  inspiring 
handicapped  children  and  adults. 
Among  them  none  is  more  noteworthy 
than  our  Indiana  Easter  Seal  Child  for 
1»««,  13-year-old  Kay  Slickers,  of  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.,  who  typifies  thousands  of  per- 
lons  throughout  the  Nation  who  are 
working  bravely  to  overcome  their 
handicaps. 

Kay,  who  was  selected  for  this  posi- 
tion of  honor  by  the  Women's  Civic  Club 
of  Indianapolis,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen  Slickers.  Both  her  par- 
ents are  active  in  their  county  Easter 
Seal  Society  and,  along  with  her  two 
older  brothers  and  younger  sister,  have 
helped  Kay  to  compensate  for  her  handi- 
caps, a  congenital  hip  and  curvature  of 
the  spine,  which  she  has  had  since  birth. 

An  extremely  energetic  young  lady, 
Kay  has  learned  to  walk  with  the  help 
Of  braces  and  crutches,  and  she  exer- 
cises constantly  to  strengthen  her  leg 
muscles.  Kay  attends  junior  high 
school  and  receives  treatment  from  the 
Tippecanoe  County  Easter  Seal  Society 
in  Lafayette. 

Under  the  firm  guidance  of  her  fam- 
ily. Kay  hu  assumed  the  normal  home 
responsibilities  of  any  13-year-old.  A 
talented  pianist,  she  often  entertains  her 
close-knit  family  and  friends. 


As  IzMllana  Easter  Seal  Child  of  1966, 
Kay  has  many  duties.  She  came  to 
Washington  to  help  us  tape  radio  and 
television  appeals  for  Easter  Seal  contri- 
butions, aiMl  she  has  ofBclated  at  cere- 
monies In  Indiana's  treatment  centers 
for  the  handicapped.  With  a  ready 
smile  and  quick  wit,  Kay  is  a  delightful 
coworker  as  well  as  an  inspiration  to 
others  who  must  contend  with  physical 
handicaps. 

Young  Miss  Slickers  deserves  much 
credit  for  her  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  overcome  her  own  handicaps,  her 
WM-k  to  aid  others,  and  her  ability  to 
show  us  all  what  Easter  Seals  can  ac- 
complish. It  has  truly  been  a  reward- 
ing pleasure  and  an  inspiration  to  be 
associated  with  this  fine  young  Indiana 
girl  to  whom  much  credit  belongs  for 
the  success  of  this  important  endeavor. 


A  DISSENTING  VOICE  PROM 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  difficulties  of  intervening  In 
the  affairs  of  other  nations — no  matter 
how  good  the  cause  or  the  intentions  for 
doing  so — is  the  effect  outsiders  have  on 
indigenous  people.  Particularly  for  a 
people  wearied  from  decades  of  war,  it  Is 
easy  to  "Let  George  do  it"  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  plentiful  supply  of  new 
money. 

These  are  two  of  the  reasons  a  young 
American  soldier  has  written,  "I've  never 
been  so  disillusioned  with  our  country  as 
after  my  experiences  over  here  in  the 
past  5  months  or  so."  In  a  notarized  copy 
of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  which 
I  hold  In  my  hand,  he  also  takes  aim  at 
the  game  of  manufacturing  statistics 
which  satisfy  Washington,  but  have  no 
relation  to  reality.  He  talks  about  re- 
ports of  officials  claiming  to  have  dis- 
tributed 4  million  pills  and  treated  sev- 
eral thousand  villagers,  when  In  fact 
the  officials  had  no  pills  or  medldne 
at  all. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  from  the  field 
presents  a  far  different  picture  from  that 
given  in  optimistic  official  reports.  It 
deserves  to  be  soberly  considered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
notarized  copy  of  this  letter  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcokd. 

Appropriate  deletions  have  been  made 
to  protect  the  soldier's  identity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"DsAa  Ckeis:  Hello  from  Vietnam.  I'm 
presenUy  about  (deleted]  mUes  south  of  the 
border  between  North  and  South  Vietnam 
In  a  compound  near  [deleted].  I'm  here 
for  a  few  days  to  recon  out  some  bridges  that 
well  have  to  strengthen  before  I  can  hope 
to  get  our  tanks  and  other  armor  over.  1 
am  newly  assigned  to  the  [deleted]  Cavalry 
(Vietnamese)  and  will  take  over  advising  a 
troop  as  soon  as  I  get  some  of  these  recon 
and  administrative  problems  out  of  the  way. 
The  cavalry  over  here  uses  tanks  and  armored 
fuUy  tracked  scout  and  support  vehicles. 
Thsy  ars  fast  moving  and  kUl  loU  o<  Vlet- 
congs.  I  went  on  a  couple  of  operations 
with  them  last  week.  I  went  out  with  a  troop 
that  U  about  ( deleted  ].  because  this  U  the 
one  I  will  take  over  in  about  4  weeks.  They 
BMVsd  aa-l  abet  very  w«U  and  I  doubt  If  otir 


own  cavalry  could  do  much  better  than  this. 
However  this  excellent  state  of  morale  aad 
training  of  these  particular  troopa  is  th« 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  the  Viet- 
namese Army. 

"Cheu.  I've  never  been  so  dUUlusloned 
with  our  country  as  after  my  experiences  over 
here  for  the  past  6  months  or  so.  For  the 
first  time  I  am  on  the  scene  where  the  news 
U  being  made  and  I  realize  that  reporter 
for  the  most  part  do  not  strive  to  present  m 
accurate  picture  of  what  is  taking  place- 
rather  they  write  what  will  sell  and  make 
them  the  moat  as  far  as  money  and  reputa- 
tion. Most  of  the  combat  photos  are  either 
posed  or  else  they  are  behind  the  lines  train- 
ing photos  captioned  as  frontline  combat 
photos.  After  having  been  In  combat  for 
the  past  few  months  I  have  a  pretty  good  Idea 
of  what  can  and  cannot  be  done.  When  you 
see  a  picture  of  a  Vletcong  coming  out  of  a 
cave  with  hands  held  high — you  can  bet  it 
Is  a  posed  picture.  When  you  see  a  Viet- 
namese mother  shielding  Its  child's  body 
from  bullets,  you  can  bet  that  photographer 
would  have  his  [deleted]  down  too.  What  a 
bunch  of  baloney. 

However  most  of  my  disillusionment  cornea 
frcMn  the  sorry  [deleted]  attitude  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  Especially  the  educated 
leaders  of  this  country  are  rotten,  dirty,  no 
good  thieves.  They  are  Oommunlst-haters 
but  all  have  fat  bank  accounts  In  foreign 
banks.  They  deposit  every  m<Mith  several 
times  their  salary  In  these  bank  account* 
ouuide  of  country.  In  this  one  area— where 
I  was  adviser  to  the  [deleted]  and  also  ad- 
viser in  psychological  warfare — the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment ( through  Vietnamese  channels)  wu 
paying  salaries  of  338  cadres. 

The  cadres  were  supposed  to  be  pacifying 
an  area  five  villages  In  size.  However,  there 
were  only  about  60-60  cadres  working  In  the 
area.  So  this  meant  a  group  of  about  three 
minor  government  offlclals  (Vietnamese)  were 
stealing  $4,000  per  month.  I  reported  this 
but  nothing  was  done.  I  raised  so  much  [de- 
leted ]  about  it  that  they  transferred  me  out 
to  a  straight  combat  unit.  At  the  same  time 
this  was  going  on.  the  Vietnamese  reports 
were  very  rosy  and  you  would  believe  the  war 
was  almost  won.  They  said  that  we  dis- 
tributed some  4  million  pills  and  treated  sev- 
eral thousand  villagers  when  we  had  no  med- 
icine at  aU— it  had  disappeared  before  it 
reached  us — more  than  likely  sold  In  the  big 
cities.  They  said  my  battalion  (350  men) 
killed  or  captured  175  Vletcong.  However,  I 
have  seen  only  two  bodies  and  about  eight 
prisoners  in  all  of  our  actions.  Even  ac- 
counting for  the  ones  dragged  away  after 
they're  dead  by  the  Vletcong,  I  think  we 
killed  only  20.  However,  we  lost  50  of  our 
men  killed  and  35  wounded  and  16  captured. 
I  personally  saw  and  heli>ed  carry  out  about 
35  of  our  own  dead — but  they  report  we  lost 
about  13.  But  these  false  paper  reports  sat- 
isfy Washington.  The  emphasis  Is  not  on 
what  are  we  accomplishing  and  what  actual 
progress  is  being  made.  Rather  If  you  put 
down  on  paper  that  progress  is  being  made 
It  is  sufficient.  They  are  living  in  a  dream 
world — but  I'm  afraid  they  are  fooling  only 
themselves — and  the  American  public:  both 
will  suffer  In  the  long  run. 

"I  have  been  trying  to  analyze  this  cor- 
rupt and  Inefficient  plan  for  winning  the 
war  and  determine  Just  what  la  the  basic 
reason  for  our  continuing  failure  here  (we 
are  falling  no  matter  what  the  newspapers 
and  the  Johnson  administration  says).  I 
think  It  bolU  down  to  this:  We  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  here  In  Vietnam  and  have 
stated  that  we  will  stay  as  long  as  la  neces- 
sary and  win  put  into  this  country  as  much 
as  it  takes  to  win  the  war.  However,  the 
money  is  given  to  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment offlclals  to  use  as  they  see  fit.  Since 
they  are  spending  our  money  and  they  know 
m  win  give  them  as  much  as  U  necessary 
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tiisy  accept  no  responsibility  whatsoever  to 
losiffe  that  the  money  and  supplies  are  used 
for  its  intended  purjxjse  and  efficiently. 
Xtkey  are  on  the  gravy  train  and  know  it 
tad  Intend  to  stay  on  it.  It  Is  a  paradox — 
the  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  more  money 
they  can  steal.  The  more  money  they  steal, 
the  longer  the  war  will  last;  If  the  war  is 
won  and  the  United  States  pulls  out — the 
caiarles  of  these  officials  wnuld  drop  100 
times  of  what  it  Is  now.  So  why  should  they 
try  to  end  the  war?  They  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  it  and  plenty  to  los0, 

"The  Vietnamese  people  tihemselves — the 
merchants,  the  farmers,  etc.— -do  not  appre- 
ciate what  we  are  trying  U)  do  for  them. 
The  restatiranta  and  shops  Iwve  two  prices, 
one  for  the  Vietnamese  and  one  for  the 
American  soldiers  (who  are  dying  for  these 
people).  It  costs  about  16  cfhts  for  a  Viet- 
namese to  buy  a  beer,  40  cents  for  a  soldier. 
It  costs  60  cents  for  a  Vietnamese  to  buy  a 
block  of  ice,  $2.50  for  a  GI.  A  ride  on  a  cycllo 
costs  a  Vietnamese  20  cents,  the  same  ride 
(or  a  GI  $1.  I  could  quote  these  prices  for- 
ever. If  you  insist  on  paying  the  Vietnamese 
(lower)  price  they  laugh  at  you  and  refuse. 
No  matter  how  many  shops  you  try  the  story 
li  the  same.  They  have  you  over  a  barrel. 
A  GI  who  spends  60  days  living  in  a  foxhole 
full  of  mud  like  an  animal  cannot  just  refuse 
to  pay.  If  he  is  to  get  any  reQaxatlon  on  the 
half  day  oS  in  town  his  CO  has  given  him 
be  must  pay  the  outrageous  prices  or  do 
without.    Most  just  grit  theU  teeth  and  pay. 

"Another  thing  the  Vietnamese  people  do 
li  steal  from  the  OI.  I've  bad  cigarettes 
snatched  out  of  the  seat  next  to  me  while 
driving  my  Jeep  down  the  street  at  daylight 
in  downtown  Da  Nang.  I  once  caught  the 
man  who  did  It.  The  Vietnamese  policeman 
I  took  him  to  spoke  a  few  words  In  Viet- 
namese to  the  man  and  turned  him  loose. 
He  smiled  very  sweetly  at  me  and  said,  "Very 
lorry."  Yes,  they  are  very  {Appreciative  of 
what  we  are  doing  for  th^m.  The  other 
day  a  friend  of  mine.  Capt,  [deleted]  was 
killed  In  a  Vletcong  ambush.  With  him  were 
about  10  Vietnamese  soldiers.  Though  [de- 
leted] was  killed  the  Vietnamese  soldiers 
who  were  with  him  managed  to  fight  off  the 
Vletcong.  But  when  his  body  was  returned 
to  our  command  post,  his  watch,  pistol,  rlfie, 
nxney,  etc.,  was  gone.  Another  friend  of 
mine  went  to  pay  a  visit  oh.  the  company 
and  found  one  of  our  Vietnamese  allies  with 
his  pistol,  another  his  rifle,  and  another  with 
the  watch.  It  was  easy  to  tell  since  the  rifle 
l«  only  a  type  carried  by  US.  personnel  and 
the  pistol  was  a  personal  1917  model  German 
Luger.  When  I  heard  this  1  wanted  to  go 
snd  kill  some  of  them  myeelf.  It  is  so 
ilamn  rotten  and  unbelievable.  So  far  we've 
only  been  able  to  get  them  to  give  back  the 
rtfle.  The  [deleted]  Vietnamese  officers  are 
lislking  in  returning  his  things. 

"Well.  I  was  for  6  months  with  a  Viet- 
namese Infantry  battaUon  at¥l  saw  quite  a 
mt  of  combat  in  otir  area  Jdeleted]  miles 
•outh  of  Da  Nang.  I  came  ve<y  close  to  death 
•everal  times  (earned  Combat  Infantryman's 
Badge  and  was  put  In  for  Bronze  Star). 
I'm  going  to  advise  a  cavalry  troop  Just  north 
ot  [deleted].  The  past  year  they  had  three 
ainerent  advisers.  Two  were  klUed  and  this 
<***■  one  was  wounded.  TTwo  were  good 
Wends  of  mine.  It  makes  me  very  angry  to 
»••  my  friends  killed  and  wounded  here  and 
»  put  my  own  life  on  the  line  dally  when 
Toa  see  the  Vietnamese  themselves  are  not 
"Ting  and  don't  give  a  damn  for  your  efforts 
JM  sacrifices.  I  see  Vietnamese  guys  and 
weir  wives  laughing  and  having  a  good  Ume 
together.  I  see  many  young  men  not  in  the 
Vietnamese  miUtary.  And  I  ask  myself  why 
fmust  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
™m  my  wife,  and,  I  wondnr  why  I  mtist 
o«ht  and  risk  death  when  many  yoxmg  Vlet- 
"■mese  nxen  do  not.  There  is  no  penalty 
w  <lraf  t  dodging  and  it  a  man  deserts  and 
"  lound  by  the  authoriUes  h*  is  only  scolded 


and  returned  to  the  army  even  if  it  has  been 
years.  They  are  not  so  much  as  fined. 
However,  we  are  aware  of  the  penalty  for 
desertion  In  our  own  Army  In  time  of  war — 
death. 

"I  suppose  It  might  seem  that  I  am  fee- 
ing sorry  for  myself  and  using  your  shoulder 
to  cry  on  and  I  sui^Kise  to  a  certain  extent 
this  is  the  case.  But  mostly  I  feel  like  I  need 
to  tell  at  least  one  person  back  there  what  is 
really  happening  over  here.  Hope  I  didnt 
make  you  too  angry. 

"Right  now  I'm  in  bed  with  dingy  fever. 
It  is  sort  of  like  the  flu,  except  you  have 
amazing  diarrhea  and  sharp  pains  In  the 
muscles.  I  am  usually  sick  about  3  or  3  days 
per  month.  This  country  is  so  filthy.  Itlore 
men  are  evacuated  to  the  United  States  from 
disease  than  for  wounds.  At  least  it  is  a 
good  way  to  keep  slim.  I've  lost  46  pounds 
since  I  left  [deleted]  a  year  ago.  Will  have 
plenty  of  time  for  eating  when  I  get  back. 

"I'm  really  Jealous  of  you,  you  old  son  of  a 
gun,  those  boys  are  really  good-looking  kids. 
Boy  I'll  bet  you're  proud.  I  know  I  sure 
would  be  if  I  were  their  father.  As  you 
know  [deleted]  and  I  don't  have  any  yet  but 
I  plan  on  going  into  mass  production  soon 
as  I  get  back.  Next  time  you  write  be  sure 
to  send  a  plctiu-e  of  you  and  Betty. 

"I  certainly  appreciate  your  Invitation  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  you  and  your  family. 
As  you  know  my  favorite  sport  is  trout  fish- 
ing. Also  I  like  to  hunt  pheasant,  etc.  When 
I  get  back  from  here  it  will  be  about  the  end 
of  September.  Will  there  be  anything  in 
season  then?  [Deleted]  likes  to  fish,  too. 
Does  Betty?  Boy  I  sure  am  looking  forward 
to  it  if  I  can  make  It.  How  long  does  it  take 
by  auto  from  [deleted]?  I  can  already  taste 
the  trout  rolled  in  commeal  and  cooked  In 
butter.  And  pheasant  cooked  with  wine  and 
mushrooms.  I  can  hardly  wait.  What  other 
employment  opportunities  are  there  for  a  re- 
tired Army  [deleted]? 

"What  is  Brooks  doing  and  where  Is  be? 
And  Don  McCall  and  any  of  the  others?  Let 
me  know  what  everyone  is  doing  and  ad- 
dresses if  possible.  I  dropped  by  the  [de- 
leted] house  about  1  month  before  I  came 
over  here.  Had  a  nice  chat  with  Warren 
Morris  and  some  cookies  and  milk.  He  had  a 
63  Caddy  and  was  still  playing  the  horses. 
Said  Prog  was  getting  his  master's  degree 
somewhere. 

"Well,   I  sure  enjoyed  hearing  from  you 

and  hope  you  write  again  soon.     I'll  write 

when  I  can.    Take  good  care  of  the  family 

and  best  of  luck  and  happiness  to  you  all. 

"Your  friend, 

"[Deleted]." 
State  or  Idabo, 
County  of  ADA,  *».' 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  seen  the 
original  of  this  document  and  that  this  is  the 
true  and  exact  copy  of  the  original. 

Pais  Sripai.. 
Notary  Public. 

Date:  February  28,  1966. 


THE  IMPACTED  AREA  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  gratified  to  learn  of  the  recent  sharp 
reaction  of  members  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  against  admin- 
istration plans  to  curtail  drastically 
funds  for  the  impacted  area  school  pro- 
grson. 

This  vital  pi-ogram  provides  funds  for 
thousands  of  school  districts  which  are 
burdened  by  the  attendance  of  children 
of  servicemen  and  other  Federal  employ- 
ees. Since  these  programs  were  estab- 
lished In  1950  to  provide  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  teacher's  salaries,  and 


school  construction,  they  have  been  the 
very  model  of  co<q)eratlon  between  the 
local  school  districts  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  the  best  possible 
education  for  dependents  of  Federal 
workers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  earlier  this  week,  many 
Senators  expressed  their  determination 
to  fight  cuts  In  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
grams. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  articulated  the 
position  of  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
reduction  of  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
grams when  he  challenged  the  adminis- 
tration's argument  that  funds  for  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  passed  last  year  are  a  substitute  for 
Impacted  area  funds. 

The  Senator  was  absolutely  correct  in 
his  statement.  The  philosophy  behind 
the  Impacted  area  program  is  clear. 
Funds  are  paid  to  local  school  districts  to 
remove  Inequities  resulting  from  the  con- 
cept of  intergovernmental  Immunity. 
Since  local  and  State  governments  can- 
not tax  Federal  property,  and  since  the 
local  property  tax  is  the  primary  source 
of  financing  for  the  American  schools,  it 
Is  obvious  that  school  districts  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  large  hold- 
ings must  operate  on  Impaired  tax  basis. 
Further,  the  presence  of  Federal  property 
within  the  school  district  usually  leads 
to  the  imposition  of  a  distinct  Federal 
burden  on  the  local  schools  which  must 
provide  education  for  the  children  of  the 
Government  employees  who  work  on  the 
Federal  property. 

There  is  no  doubt,  thei-efore,  that  the 
impacted  area  programs  were  Initiated 
to  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  its  obligation  to  help  provide  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  its  em- 
ployees. The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  on  the  other  hand,  is  de- 
signed to  meet  totally  different  educa- 
tion problems — especially  those  in  lower 
socioeconomic  school  districts. 

During  the  recent  questioning  of  Sec- 
retary Gardner  by  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  said  the 
impacted  area  funds  "provide  the  bones, 
blood  and  muscle  for  those  needy  dis- 
tricts." 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett]  termed  full  impacted  area  aid  "ab- 
solutely essential." 

I  associate  myself  fully  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleagues  on  this  most  Im- 
portant subject. 

Opposition  is  being  generated  In  every 
quarter  to  the  proposed  reduction  of 
more  than  $200  million  in  impacted  area 
aid.  Educators  in  my  State  and  through- 
out the  Nation  are  virtually  unanimous 
in  opposition  to  the  cutback,  and  more 
and  more  Members  of  Congress  are 
speaking  out  on  the  need  to  retain  this 
critical  program. 

The  proposed  reductions  are  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  American  education,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
appropriate  the  funds  needed  to  con- 
tinue the  impacted  area  programs  at 
their  same  level  as  recent  years.    I  am 
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alao  confldent  that  action  will  be  taken 
to  extend  Public  Law  815  which  1«  set 
to  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year,  and 
that  th^  Congress  will  soon  add  to  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  the 
funds  needed  to  meet  present  entitle- 
ments under  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

To  do  less  would  be  to  turn  our  backs 
on  our  goal  to  provide  the  best  possible 
education  to  every  American. 

I  have  received  letters  from  the  Washoe 
Coimty  School  District  and  the  Ne- 
vada Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
which  outline  objections  to  the  argument 
that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  Justifies  drastic  reductions  in 
the  impacted  areas  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Nbvada  Conckess  or  Parents  anb 
Teachrs, 

February  4, 1966. 
Hon.  HowA«D  Cannon. 
Senator.  State  of  Nevada, 
Capitol  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAX  Senator  Cannon  :  The  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Neva<la  PTA  at  their  January 
board  meeting  went  on  record  a«  opposing 
any  reduction  In  the  Federal  Impact  program 
Public  Laws  874  and  815. 

We  do  not  feel  that  categorical  Federal 
aid  through  the  Elementary,  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  can  In  anyway  substitute  for  the 
funds  received  by  the  several  school  districts 
In  the  State  through  the  Impact  bills.  We 
support  your  efforts  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  pay  the  full  entitlement  to 
the  school  district  receiving  this  aid. 

The  PTA  feels  the  proposed  legislation  to 
reduce  the  funds  would  discriminate  against 
the  children  of  our  service  men  and  women 
and  other  employeee  of  the  Federal  Qovern- 
ment. 

We  want  you  to  know  we  support  your 
positive  stand  to  retain  the  Impact  legisla- 
tion 874  and  815. 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  children  and  youth  In  the  past. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lamar  LkFbvrb, 
President,  Nevada  Parents  and  Teeuihers. 

Washob   Coontt    School   District, 

Reno,  Nev.,  February  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Senator  from  Nevada, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Cannon  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  advising  me  of  the  cuts  In  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  815  which  were 
proposed  In  the  administration's  fiscal  budg- 
et for  1067  and  also  for  your  second  let- 
ter dated  February  14,  1068,  notifying  me 
that  you  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  extend  the 
life  of  Public  Law  816  until  1068. 

For  your  Information  I  would  like  to  sup- 
ply the  following  Information  to  you  con- 
cerning the  number  of  students  leaving  and 
the  number  of  teachers  affected  at  the  Stead 
Air  Force  Base.  It  appears  that  when  the 
Stead  Air  Force  Base  U  totally  phased  out, 
and  we  expect  this  to  be  in  June  of  this 
year,  we  will  lose  073  class  "A"  pupils 
(those  whose  parents  live  and  work  on 
Federal  property)  and  464  class  "B"  puptls 
(those  whoae  par«nts  work  on  but  reside  off 
Federal  property),  making  a  total  of  1,437 
students  that  we  will  lose  from  the  Stead 
Air  Force  Base.  This  will  leave  us  800  fed- 
erally connected  students. 


We  have  budgeted  a  total  of  $366,000  for 
Public  Law  874  funds  for  this  present  year. 
Unless  there  Is  an  appropriation  to  make  the 
full  payments  It  is  o\ir  understanding  that 
we  may  lose  10  percent  of  this  which  would 
be  approximately  tae.eOO. 

Of  the  800  students  we  would  expect  to 
have  next  year,  131  would  be  classed  as  "A" 
students  and  760  as  "B"  students.  If  the 
reimbursement  amount  remained  the  same 
as  It  Is  now  this  woxild  mean  (123,672  for 
the  district.  However,  I  also  understand 
that  there  is  some  Intention  of  raising  the 
percentage  of  eligibility  from  3  percent  to  6 
percent  and  having  the  local  school  districts 
absorb  the  first  6  percent.  If  this  change 
were  made  Washoe  County  would  not  become 
eligible  for  any  funds. 

If  we  lose  1,427  federally  connected  stu- 
dents this  would  also  mean  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately 44  teachers  If  we  use  30  pupils  to  a 
class.  We  are  expecting  the  county  to  con- 
tinue to  Increase  In  population  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  not  anticipating  cutting  44  teach- 
ers although  we  are  at  the  present  time  plan- 
ning to  cut  quite  a  number. 

We  win,  of  course,  have  some  problems  In 
that  we  have  a  school  (elementary)  located 
at  the  Steed  Air  Force  Base  which  will  house 
close  to  1.000  students.  This  school  virlll  go 
down  considerably  In  population  and  we  will 
be  operating  a  school  probably  with  a  very 
small  number  In  attendance.  In  the  course 
of  time  as  the  growth  In  that  area  continues 
we  will  eventually  have  full  use  of  the  school 
again. 

In  addition  to  this  Information  concerning 
our  losses  in  Public  Law  874  money,  we  have 
also  received  a  letter  from  the  State  super- 
visor of  school  lunch  programs  stating  that 
the  reimbursement  rate  for  the  national 
school  lunch  program  assigned  to  Washoe 
County  will  be  cut  one-half  cent  effective 
December  1,  1065,  and  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  we  probably  shall  l>e  allocated  even 
lees  money  next  year.  I  would  like  to  fur- 
ther add  that  In  respect  to  the  lunch  pro- 
gram that  we  are  providing  between  130,000 
and  150.000  free  meals  to  needy  children 
each  year  under  this  program  which  in  my 
mind  la  considerably  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's poverty  program.  If  the  school  lunch 
program  is  cut  further  this  may  mean  that 
the  needy  children  may  suffer  further  l>e- 
cause  we  would  be  unable  to  make  the 
lunches  available  to  them. 

It  seems  rather  peculiar  to  me  that  so 
much  in  the  way  of  Government  funds  Is 
being  made  available  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Act,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  such  programs  as  impacted  area 
funds  and  national  school  lunch  programs 
are  being  cut.  Elxpression  was  made  by  the 
school  board  members  at  their  last  meeting, 
to  which  I  thoroughly  agree,  that  if  we  had 
a  choice  we  would  prefer  receiving  funds 
under  the  Impacted  program  and  the  Federal 
lunch  program. 

Again   let   me  say   that   we   have   always 
appreciated  your  stand. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Procter  R.  Htrc, 

Superin  tendent. 


This  declaration  of  support  for  truth- 
In-lendlng  and  other  consumer  legisla- 
tion represents  the  considered  opinion  of 
this  association  of  979  consumers  owned 
and  controlled  electric  systems,  as  voted 
by  8,949  representatives  at  the  annual 
meeting.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Consumer   Protection   RESOLtmoN  or  tri 
Women's  AcTivrrtBS  Committex 

Whereas  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  Is  an  association  of  079  con- 
sumer-owned and  controlled  electric  systenu, 
vitally  Interested  in  all  matters  affecting  con- 
sumers; and 

Whereas  we  recognize  consumers  have  t 
responsibility  In  the  economic  life  of  thii 
country  to  support  with  their  patronage  the 
honest  and  cfflclcnt  producers  and  diotrlbu- 
tors  who  offer  the  best  value  for  the  lowest 
price :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  support  legislation  that 
helps  consumers  fulfill  their  role  in  an  In- 
telligent and  responsible  manner  by  giving 
them  access  to  clear,  unambiguous  informa- 
tion about  products  and  services  available  (or 
sale:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  support  legislation  that 
helps  consvmiers  shop  for  the  best  buy  in 
cridlt  by  requiring  a  clear  statement  of  the 
cost  of  credit  and  the  annual  rate  of  Interest; 
and  be  it  further 

JResolved.  That  we  support  legislation  that 
aaeures  the  safety  of  food,  drugs,  and  cosmet- 
ics before  they  are  offered  for  sale;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  our  support  for 
full  representation  of  the  consumer  in  the 
highest  councils  of  government  and  com- 
mend the  President  for  again  appointing  a 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  to  work  with  hU 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  r\xta.\  electric  syi- 
tems  and  their  State  and  national  associa- 
tions to  make  consumer  information  avail- 
able to  their  members. 


NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  CO- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION  FOR 
TRDTH-IN-LENDINa  AND  OTHER 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
encouraged  to  receive  from  the  coordina- 
tor of  the  Women's  Activities  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Association  ofiBcial  notice  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  that  organization  at 
its  annual  meeting  on  February  17  in 
support  of  truth-in-lending. 


JACK  HOOD  VAUGHN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  my  word  of  commendation  to  those 
who  have  already  spoken  favorably  on 
the  appointment  of  Jack  Hood  Vaughn 
to  be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  His 
broad  experience,  keen  intellect,  excel- 
lent training  and  demonstrated  ability 
suit  him  admirably  for  this  Important 
post. 

Secretary  Vaughn  has  long  been  as- 
sociated with  the  administration  of 
American  foreign  policy.  After  obtain- 
ing his  A.B.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1943,  he  entered  the  VS. 
Marine  Corps  as  a  private.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  corps  in 
1946,  having  attained  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  resimied  his  studies  at  Michigan, 
where  in  1948  he  received  the  MA.  degree 
with  specialization  in  Latin  American 
affairs. 

After  teaching  at  Michigan  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Vaughn 
joined  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
served  in  La  Pm,  Bolivia,  and  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica.  He  likewise  was  assigned 
to  Panama  City  as  a  program  oCBcer  oi 
the  Foreign  Operations  AdminlstraUon 


and  to  La  Paz  for  the  International  Co- 
operation Administiation  mission.  Serv- 
ice with  the  ICA  later  took  him  to  the 
F^eration  of  Mali  and  the  Republic  of 
Senegal. 

From  October  1960  to  April  1961,  Sec- 
retary Vaughn  supervised  the  Latin 
American  programs  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
During  this  period,  the  number  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  in  Latin  America  grew 
from  123  to  nearly  3,000.  He  played  a 
significant  role  in  this  grovi'th,  and  helped 
oi-iginate  the  community  development 
programs  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 
In  April  1964,  he  was  appointed  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Panama,  where  he  proved 
to  be  a  popular  and  effective  i-epresenta- 
tive  of  our  country.  Since  March  1965, 
he  has  been  Assistant  Secjnetary  of  State 
for  Inter- American  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  Jack  Vaughn  is  well 
qualified  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  His  experience  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  as  well  as  his  clear 
biowledge  of  the  problems  which  af- 
flict all  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  are  essential  assets.  His  per- 
sonal qualities — the  simpatico  so  loved 
by  Latin  Americans — are  an  unexpected 
bonus  both  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  for 
the  entire  Nation.  In  selecting  Mr. 
Vaughn  to  be  Peace  Oorps  Director, 
President  Johnson  has  again  demon- 
strated his  unusual  capacity  for  choosing 
able  administrators  to  fill  critical  lead- 
ership posts  in  his  administration. 


THE  RUSK  DOCTRINE: 
DULLES  REEXDVBLED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Prejsident,  the  late. 
Indefatigable  John  Foster  Dulles  gave 
us  treaties  the  effectiveness  of  which 
many  felt  were  more  apparent  than  real. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  many  Ameri- 
cans were  surprised  when  Secretary  Rusk 
did  him  one  better. 

He  not  only  said  th4t  the  SEATO 
treaty  was  a  sanction  ton  U.S.  interven- 
tion, as  Mr.  Dulles  might'  have  done,  but 
that  the  treaty  committed  Us  to  act.  The 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  entitled  this 
"Mr,  Rusk's  Specious  Cute,"  and  com- 
ments: 

The  treaty  was  always  a  facade  for  uni- 
lateral intervention  and  np  more.  Of  the 
eight  signers,  only  Thallanc)  and  the  Philip- 
pines are  southeast  Asian  nations.  India, 
Indonesia,  and  Burma  refused  to  Join  it. 
One  signer,  France  is  an  ac|tlve  opponent  of 
our  Vietnam  policy.  Great  Britain  has  con- 
tributed Just  12  personnel  to  the  war  effort, 
the  Philippines  70,  New  Zealand  150,  Aus- 
traUa  1,400.  Pakistan  none. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Post-Dljpatch  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Rusk's  Sfecio|iis  Case 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  Is  ian  able  advocate, 
as  he  demonstrated  again  |a  his  testimony 
before  the  Pulbrlght  heartngs  on  Friday. 
But  his  thesis  that  the  Nation  Is  solemnly 
committed  by  the  southeast  Asia  treaty  to  an 
unlimited  war  In  Vietnam  will  be  persuasive 
•«ly  to  persons  who  forget,  the  origins  and 
ciiaracter  of  the  treaty. 


SEATO  was.  In  fact,  the  device  by  which 
Secretary  Dulles  set  out  to  undermine  the 
Geneva  agreements  of  1054.  These  accords, 
which  among  other  things  forbade  either 
South  or  North  Vietnam  to  enter  into  a  mili- 
tary alliance,  were  reached  in  July  of  that 
year.  The  treaty  was  signed  In  September, 
and  the  United  States  Immediately  began 
fashioning  Its  military  alliance  with  a  Saigon 
government  which  the  CIA  helped  establish. 

The  treaty  was  always  a  facade  for  unilat- 
eral Intervention  and  no  more.  Of  the  eight 
signers,  only  Thailand  and  the  Philippines 
are  southeast  Asian  nations.  India,  Indo- 
nesia and  Burma  refused  to  Join  it.  One 
signer.  Prance,  is  an  active  opponent  of  our 
Vietnam  policy.  Great  Britain  has  contrib- 
uted Just  12  personnel  to  the  war  effort;  the 
Philippines,  70;  New  Zealand,  150;  Australia, 
1,400;  Pakistan  none. 

Far  from  Justifying  American  intervention 
in  Vietnam,  SEATO  is  but  the  Instrument 
of  it;  and  from  the  beginning  that  interven- 
tion has  been  a  major  cause  of  the  guerrilla 
insurrection  which  Mr.  Rusk  so  righteously 
denounces  as  aggression  on  the  Hitler  model. 

Mr.  Rusk  Is  quite  right  In  rejecting  de- 
mands by  Hanoi  that  would  condition  peace 
talks  upon  prior  recognition  of  the  Vletcong 
as  sole  representatives  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  There  must  be  a  compromise 
by  which  a  broadly  representative  coalition 
government  holds  temporary  power  until  the 
people  make  their  own  choice  in  free  elec- 
tions. Yet  the  administration  has  given  no 
clear  sign  that  it  will).accept  a  compromise 
itself. 

While  denouncing  Hanoi  for  seeking  total 
victory  for  the  Communists,  we  seek  total 
victory  for  the  Saigon  government.  While 
declaring  that  we  want  no  permanent  bases, 
we  seek  to  establish  in  all  South  Vietnam  an 
anti-Communist  government  which  could 
retain  power  only  under  the  protection  of 
permanent  American  bases. 

Hanoi  does  indeed  stand  In  the  way  of 
peace  talks,  but  not  all  the  obstacles  are  in 
Hanoi.  Until  the  United  States  Is  ready  to 
accept  genuinely  limited  objectives,  includ- 
ing the  goal  of  a  neutralized  Vietnam  in- 
stead of  an  American  satellite,  fruitful  nego- 
tiations seem  unlikely  and  the  dangers  of  a 
steadily  escalating  war  will  steadily  mount. 


MINUTEMAN  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD 
TO  SENATOR  STENNIS  OF  MISSIS- 
SIPPI 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  on  February  25,  1966, 
awarded  to  Senator  John  Stennis,  of 
Mississippi,  its  Minuteman  of  the  Year 
Award,  recognizing  him  as  the  man  who 
has  done  the  most  for  our  national  secu- 
rity the  past  year. 

This  was  a  most  deserving  award. 
Senator  Stennis  is  not  only  one  of  the 
ablest  Members  of  the  Senate,  but  one  of 
the  best  posted  on  our  military  require- 
ments. 

The  American  people  can  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  Senator  Stennis  is  a  pa- 
triot, dedicated  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation,  and  is  guided  by  funda- 
mental principles  in  all  of  his  legislative 
actions. 

The  Resei-ve  OflBcers  Association 
award  was  presented  at  the  associa- 
tion's annual  dinner  In  Washington.  In 
the  resolution  making  the  award,  the 
Reserve  ofHcers  recognized  the  vast 
knowledge  of  military  affairs  possessed 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  the 


leadership  he  has  given  the  Nation  in 
this  field.  The  resolution  commends  him 
for  "his  devotion  to  the  highest  concept 
of  duty  to  country;  his  nobility  of  pur- 
pose; his  steadfastness  of  dedication, 
and  his  clarity  of  judgment  to  Insure 
strength,  effectiveness,  and  high  morale 
to  the  Nation's  military  force." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  the  address  delivered  by  Sen- 
ator Stennis  on  the  occasion  of  the  pres- 
entation of  the  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  officers 
of  the  military  Reserve  and  the  Regular 
Establishment,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  nm 
honored  and  humbled  to  be  with  you  tonight 
and  to  receive  your  award  few  my  small  efforts 
to  keep  this  great  country  of  ours  strong, 
free,  and  secure.  While  no  one  could  fully 
deserve  the  distinction  which  you  so  gen- 
erously confer  upon  me,  your  award  will 
be  all  the  more  cherished  because  It  comes 
from  a  group  of  citizen-soldiers  whose 
patriotism  and  dedication  to  duty  I  have 
long  admired. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  has  great 
traditions  and  has  rendered  fine  service  to 
our  Nation.  The  honor  you  give  me  tonight 
both  strengthens  and  inspires  me  to  greater 
effort. 

I  highly  commend  Gen.  Donald  Dawson 
and  his  associate  officers  for  an  outstanding 
administration  In  this  truly  great  organlz.i- 
lion,  and  especially  Col.  John  T.  Carlton  for 
the  outstanding  service  your  organlz."»tlon 
has  rendered  throughout  the  years.  He  is 
highly  respected  on  Capitol  Hill  and  also 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  a  stanch  believer  in  the  citizen- 
soldier  concept  and  have  long  admired  all 
of  our  Reserves  for  their  marvelous  spirit,  for 
their  devotion  to  duty,  and  for  their  con- 
tinued willingness  to  serve  despite  repeated 
discouragement  and  lack  of  full  support. 
Winston  Churchill  described  the  Reserves  of- 
ficer accurately  when  be  said  they  were 
"twice  the  citizen." 

In  maniy  of  our  wars,  you  were  the  first  to 
accept  responsibility  for  military  service.  In 
the  early  days  of  conflict  you  have  borne,  and 
in  future  conflicts  you  will  bear  the  great 
brunt  of  the  enemy's  offensive.  For  your  as- 
sumption of  this  key  responsibility  you  are 
entitled  to  and  receive  a  special  tribute  from 
a  grateful  nation. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  very  properly  has  top 
priority  and  first  call  upon  our  military  man- 
power, material,  and  other  assets.  Certainly, 
it  has  the  topmost  priority  with  me. 

However,  tonight  I  wish  to  discuss  and  em- 
phasize certain  additional  problems  brought 
about  and  made  unmistakably  clear  by  our 
fighting  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  placed  a  heavy  drain 
upon  our  military  equipment  and  resources — 
particularly  the  Army,  but  also  the  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  We 
have  repeatedly  been  told  that  our  Army  is 
in  the  best  condition  In  peacetime  history — 
that  we  have  16  active  Army  divisions,  fully 
equipped  and  ready  for  sustained  combat. 
These  statements  ring  hollow  today,  as  the 
Army  Is  forced  to  struggle  and  strain  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  the  equivalent  of  less  than 
four  actual  combat  divisions  In  the  field  In 
Vietnam. 

The  heavy  drain  of  Vietnam  has  brought 
on  serious  problems  In  personnel,  equipment, 
repair  parts,  and  other  materials.  Our  world- 
wide military  capability  has  suffered,  and  this 
fact  concerns  me  greatly.  Requirements  for 
Vietnam  have  almost  exhausted  our  strategic 
reserve  of  trained  and  ready  active  military 
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forc«a.  OenenU  Westmoreland  has  stated  a 
requirement  for  a  substantial  number  of  ad- 
ditional troops.  We  are  confronted  wltb  the 
hard  fact  that  we  would  be  hard  put  to  sup- 
ply them  without  calling  up  Reserre  Forces  or 
drawing  down  our  forces  In  Western  Europe 
and  Korea,  perhaps  both. 

If  Army  contingency  planning  had  been 
followed,  specialized  combat  support  and 
support  service  units  In  the  Army  Reserve 
and  Army  National  Ouard  already  would  have 
been  called  to  active  duty. 

Some  action  Is  now  underway  to  replenish 
the  manpower,  equipment,  and  assets  of  our 
worldwide  military  forces  depleted  to  sup- 
port Vietnam,  but  It  has  been  a  long  time 
coming  and  the  new  forces  now  being  created 
will  not  be  combat  ready  for  many  months. 

However,  In  our  rush  to  provide  the  needs 
of  forces  committed  to  Vietnam  we  must  not 
altogether  Isolate  and  separate  our  problems 
there  from  the  rest  of  our  commitments. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  stated  that  we 
have  40  unilateral  worldwide  commitments 
In  addition  to  many  major  multilateral  com- 
mitments. We  are  honor  bound  to  meet 
them.  Just  as  we  are  honor  bound  to  fol- 
low through  in  Vietnam. 

The  Communists  are  constantly  probing 
and  looking  for  a  weakness.  They  will  not 
hesitate  to  strike  when  they  feel  It  advan- 
tageous to  do  so. 

This  dlfflcult  situation  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  makes  it  mandatory,  I  think,  that 
we  make  a  new  and  sober  evaluation  of  these 
worldwide  military  conunltmenta  and  our 
capacity  to  fuflll  them.  It  is  probable  that 
we  shall  go  through  many  decades  of  test- 
ing, outbreaks,  infiltration,  and  subversive  at- 
tacks by  the  Communist  forces  In  every  con- 
tinent except  o\ir  own.  The  facts  of  life 
are  that  we  live  In  a  time  of  peril.  I  think 
great  peril,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  In 
varying  degrees,  for  decades  to  come. 

First,  In  our  new  evaluation,  we  must  deter- 
mine what  diplomatic  alliances  and  com- 
mitments are  most  necessary  for  our  own  na- 
tional security. 

Secondly,  we  should  have  our  trained  and 
skilled  professional  military  leaders  make 
an  assessment  of  what  will  be  required  In 
military  manpower,  equipment,  weapons,  and 
other  resources  to  meet  these  commitments. 
This  evaluation  should  be  baaed  on  the 
worst  conceivable  situation,  not  the  beet. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  It  is  clear 
that  we  cannot  supply  all  of  the  conven- 
tional military  forces  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  all  of  our  commitments  If  all 
the  possible  contingencies  should  occur 
simultaneously.  Th^fore,  in  assessing  the 
situation,  we  must  make  a  hardheaded  and 
reallsUc  dUtinctlon  between  what  we  are 
willing  to  do  and  what  we  are  reasonably 
able  to  do  with  our  ooanpower,  resources,  and 
assets. 

The  final  decision  of  what  level  of  military 
strength  U  to  be  provided  is  a  decision  to  be 
made  by  the  Congress  after  full  study  of  all 
the  facts  and  recommendations.  Whatever 
level  of  strength  is  decided  upon,  it  must  be 
supported  in  all  aspects,  fully  and  quickly. 
Whatever  else  may  be  required.  It  Is  certain 
that  strong,  active,  and  well -prepared  Reserve 
components  are  necessary.  This  includes 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  lifarlnes,  and  Army 
and  Air  National  Ouard.  In  sharp  and  sad 
contrast  to  these  already  evident  needs,  the 
Reserve  Is  now  being  reduced  and  Its  equip- 
ment neglected. 

Incidentally,  the  Regular  nUlitary  services 
and  the  civilian  authorities  have  never 
backed  the  Raaerves  and  the  National  Ouard 
with  real  money  and  sulBclent  equipment 
nor  given  them  a  "place  In  the  Sun." 
At  the  point  where  the  dollar  Is  divided, 
there  are  always  claahee  of  interest  and 
honeet  differences.  The  record  shows 
that  It  is  the  Congress  that  has  increased 
the  money  and  has  written  the  mandatory 
language   to   provide   protection    floors    for 


both  the  Reserve  and  the  National  Ouard. 
The  record  shows  that  for  more  than  10  years 
the  Congress  has  Increased  the  money  for 
Reserves  and  the  Ouard  and  provided  lan- 
guage demanding  certain  force  floors.  We 
expect  to  keep  it  up.  In  fact,  with  the  mod- 
em cost  of  modern  weapons  and  all  other 
phases  of  a  worldwide  military  program,  the 
only  way  to  hold  the  necessary  military  pro- 
gram within  bearable  cost  is  to  further 
emphasize  the  Reserve  and  National  Ouard 
program.  The  military  dollar  buys  more 
manpower  In  Reserves  than  in  the  Regular 
program;  however,  I  will,  of  course,  give  our 
standing  forces  first  place. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why  I  opposed 
the  merger  plan  advanced  last  year  was  that 
I  did  not  believe  It  was  wise  to  discard  the 
great  reservoirs  of  trained,  skilled,  and  dedi- 
cated military  manpower  which  the  Army 
Reserves  represent.  The  need  for  manpower 
is  greater  now  than  a  year  ago.  As  long  as 
we  have  an  Army,  we  will  need  an  Army  Re- 
serve. 

Further,  in  recent  months  we  have  seen 
substantial  amounts  of  equipment  taken 
from  the  Reserve  Forces  for  the  use  of  the 
Active  Forces.  Much  transportation  and 
communication  equipment  has  been  recalled 
from  the  Reserves.  Shortages  exist  among 
the  Reserve  components,  not  only  in  major 
equipment  Items,  but  even  in  such  things  as 
clothing  and  other  individual  equipment  and 
supplies.  We  have  heard  of  the  man  who 
had  his  shirt  taken  off  his  back.  These  men 
didn't  get  the  shirt  in  the  first  place.  I  was 
shocked  to  find  that  some  of  our  reservists 
have  had  to  attend  drills  in  civilian  clothes 
because  of  uniform  shortages.  This  Is  a 
ridiculous  situation. 

I  have  also  been  very  much  impressed  with 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Ouard 
units — particularly  the  air  transport  capa- 
bility, but  dismayed  by  the  decision  to  phase 
out  air  transport  units.  This  reduction  can- 
not be  harmonized  with  our  critical  and 
growing  airlift  requirements  in  support  of 
Vietnam  and  for  tactical  airlift  support  to 
the  Army.  For  example,  during  the  past  7 
months  air  reservists  on  a  volunteer  basis 
have  flown  350  missions  and  logged  more  than 
1  million  passenger  miles  flying  military  per- 
sonnel, and  6V4  million  ton-miles  flying 
cargo  in  support  of  our  men  in  Vietnam.  In 
the  flrst  a  months  of  196fl  the  Air  National 
Ouard  will  fly  150  cargo  missions  to  Vietnam 
or  to  southeast  Asia  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
These  flights  are  already  scheduled  to  con- 
tinue several  months  In  the  future. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  announced  that  some  of  these  units  will 
be  abolished  by  October  1966.  It  is  not  true 
military  preparedness  to  disband  a  unit 
within  days  after  it  was  named  the  most 
outstanding  unit  in  the  Reserve,  as  was  done 
In  the  case  of  the  Memphis  Troop  Carrier 
Oroup.  Ironically,  notice  to  this  group  that 
it  was  no  longer  needed  came  on  the  day 
of  the  ceremonies  at  which  they  received  the 
award  as  the  most  outstanding  unit,  and  at 
which  the  offlcers  and  men  were  commended 
for  their  service  during  the  Dominican  crisis 
when  they  flew  some  of  the  flrst  missions 
into  Santo  Domingo.  There  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  decision  to  eliminate  air  trans- 
port units  in  this  time  of  growing  need. 

In  this  new  and  revised  determination  of 
our  overall  needs,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  is  clear. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  meant  exactly  what 
they  said — and  said  exactly  what  they 
meant — when  they  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  common  defense: 
to  raise  and  support  armies;  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy:  and  to  provide  for  organiz- 
ing, arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia. 

Despite  the  trend  in  recent  years  to  treat 
the  Congress  as  something  less  than  a  full 
partner  In  mUltary  and  defense  matters,  I.  for 
one,  will  never  be  content  to  abdicate  my  re- 


sponsibility in  this  field  to  any  Individual, 
department,  or  agency;  nor  will  I  ever  be 
content  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  the  respon- 
sibility and  obligation  of  the  Congress  in 
this  area  turned  over  to  the  executive  de- 
partment by  default  or  eroded  beyond  re- 
pair or  recall. 

The  major  role  of  the  Congress  In  the  de- 
fense field  must  be  boldly  asserted.  The 
legislative  branch  should  play  a  greater, 
rather  than  a  lesser  role  in  our  Oovemment. 

The  responsibility  of  our  skilled  and  pro- 
fessional military  leaders  In  these  fields  Is 
equally  clear.  On  questions  which  are  es- 
sentially military  in  nature,  their  advice  and 
recommendations  should  be  sought  and  seri- 
ously weighed.  Freedom  of  expression  and 
even  dissent  during  this  period  shoulu  b« 
both  countenanced  and  encouraged. 

In  addition,  once  the  policy  has  been 
determined  by  the  President,  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  military  actions  and  cam- 
paigns should  be  controlled  and  conducted 
only  by  professional  military  men. 

Congress  can  discharge  its  major  respon- 
sibility in  the  defense  field  intelligently  snd 
effectively  only  If  it  has  access  to  all  of  the 
facts  and  to  the  professional  opinions  and 
views  of  skilled  and  high-ranking  military 
offlcers.  There  must  be  no  arbitrary  restric- 
tions or  institutional  constraints  which  pre- 
vent our  high-ranking  military  ofllcers,  when 
testifying  in  closed  conunittee  meetings, 
upon  matters  affecting  sectirity  and  survival 
of  this  country,  from  presenting  both  the 
facts  and  their  views  to  the  Congress  openly, 
candidly  and  freely.  Without  such  a  free 
and  full  presentation  by  the  knowledgeable 
military  people  the  Congress  will  be  re- 
stricted to  a  one-sided  presentation  which 
merely  parrots  the  policy  or  positions  which 
have  been  officially  approved  at  the  highest 
echelon. 

As  a  constitutional  officer  in  the  legislative 
branch,  I  am  not  and  will  not  be  bound  by 
restrictions  placed  on  congressional  witnesses 
by  executive  offlcers.  In  a  memorandum 
issued  last  January,  Defense  Department  wit- 
nesses were  given  instructions  as  guidance  in 
testifying  before  the  Congress  if  pressed  for 
their  personal  opinions  which  might  not 
support  the  offlcial  decision.  Among  other 
things,  they  were  told  to  give  "the  considera- 
tion or  factors  which  support  the  decision" — 
meaning  the  offlcial  decision  of  higher  au- 
thority. To  me  this  is  ridiculous.  It  at- 
tempts to  compel  the  witness  to  argue  for  a 
viewpoint  with  which  he  disagrees. 

Although  I  will,  of  course,  give  military 
witnesses  the  courtesy  and  protection  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  I  will  also  InsUt 
upon  direct  and  responsive  answers  when  I 
request  their  personal  professional  oplnloni 
In  executive  hearings.  I  will  protect  the 
witness,  but  as  a  Senator,  I  will  ignore  the 
restriction. 

Picture  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  or  Air  Force  Chief  o( 
Staff  McConnell,  or  other  Chiefs,  testifying 
before  us  in  secret  on  vital  matters  of  se- 
curity. These  men,  at  the  top  in  their  pro- 
fession, would  be  forced  to  keep  in  mind  this 
order  of  restriction;  they  would  have  some- 
one there  representing  the  Department  of 
Defense,  peeping  over  their  shoulder  snd 
giving  surveillance  to  every  expression  on  the 
face  of  the  witness,  with  a  runner  standing 
by  waiting  for  a  written  copy  of  the  testi- 
mony to  be  rushed  to  the  Pentagon  for  quick 
scrutiny  and  a  possible  complaint  or  con- 
frontation by  those  in  superior  authority. 
This  is  a  ridiculous  situation  and  U  more 
serious  on  those  at  the  lower  level  than  on 
the  Chiefs. 

One  further  word  regarding  Vietnam.  Our 
flag  has  been  committed  there.  Our  men 
have  l>een  committed  there.  Both  our  men 
and  our  flag  have  been  fired  upon.  More 
than  2,000  of  our  men  have  died  in  batUe. 
Many  more  thousands  have  been  wounded. 
So,  the  time  has  passed  to  debate  how  we 
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got  Ih  Vietnam.  It  Is  to(^  late  to  argue 
whether  we  should  go.  We  ame  already  there. 
We  must  begin  where  we  aret  We  must  sup- 
port our  fighting  men  100  percent  and  make 
doubly  sure  that  they  do  npc  lack  for  even 
one  Implement  or  one  tool  of  war. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  our  history  that 
we  have  stopped  In  the  middle  of  a  fighting 
war  to  debate  how  we  got  litto  the  war,  and 
why,  and  whether  it  was  wise. 

I  am  fully  convinced  th.it  the  Asian  Com- 
munists have  decided  to  niake  the  war  in 
Vietnam  a  test  of  our  abilltf,  determination 
and  resolution,  and  a  test  of  our  will  to  win. 
They  are  not  convinced  that  we  have  the 
win  to  win.  I 

They  win  bleed  us  as  mi^th  as  they  can 
and  as  long  as  they  can,  believing  that  a 
long,  bitter,  and  grinding  ground  war,  with 
Its  attendant  blood  and  saorlfice,  will  sap 
our  will  and  our  capability  lio  the  point  that 
we  will  either  withdraw  or  consent  to  peace 
on  their  terms. 

This  must  not  happen.  We  do  have  the 
will  to  win.  We  shall  sods  express  fully 
a  national  decision  that  it  Is  our  purpose  to 
win.  When  we  do  this,  and  make  it  clear 
to  friend  and  foe  alike,  we  Will  have  taken  a 
giant  step  on  the  road  to  victory. 

I  cannot  close  this  without  paying  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  our  brave  men  who  fight  and 
•ometlmes  die  In  this  war.  .Tl)ey  have  done 
a  tremendous  Job  under  vfTy  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. They  fight  t^t  the  cause  of 
freedom  with  the  same  hi^  morale,  cour- 
age, valor,  and  skill  which  halve  distinguished 
the  American  soldier,  sailor,  airman,  and 
Marine  and  Coast  Ouard  members  in  all  past 
battles  and  wars.  They  prove  once  again 
that  a  properly  motivated  American  is  the 
finest  fighting  man  the  fvorld  has  ever 
known. 

They  deserve  the  gratltu<le  and  the  un- 
itintlng  support  of  all  Americans  and  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere.  We  must 
also  give  the  gratitude  of  our  support  to  our 
line  members  of  the  Reserve  forces  and  the 
National  Ouard  who  keep  their  talents  and 
their  training  up.  And,  who,  when  they  are 
called  on,  if  they  are,  will  use  that  tre- 
mendous reservoir  of  trained  strength  and 
readiness  to  fulfill  their  mission. 

After  all  the  guns  and  planes  and  ships 
are  counted  and  are  in  place;  after  all  the 
lupplles  and  materials  in  abtibdance  are  dis- 
tributed, it  is  the  will,  the  courage,  and  the 
ilsdicatlon  of  the  men  and  the  women  that 
maintains  our  security  and  brings  the 
needed  victory. 

Without  them  and  their  sterling  qualities, 
sU  the  weapons  and  supplle*  are  Just  piles 
ot  worthless  things.  These  are  the  men  and 
women  who  give  us  security,  defend  our 
country,  and  keep  our  flag  flying.  Let  us 
match  their  spirit. 

I  like  the  spirit  of  that  aoldler  who  lay 
on  the  field  of  l>attle  in  hO  man's  land  in 
World  War  I  with  wounda  that  he  knew 
would  soon  be  fatal;  as  a  medic  hastily  kfJen' 
by  his  side  to  give  aid,  the  soldier  motioned 
the  medic  forward  and  braviely  said:  "Move 
lurther  toward  the  front  of  the  battle  and 
l>*lp  those  who  sUll  have  «  chance.  It  is 
too  late  for  me,  but  I  thank  God  that  He 
"Batched  me  against  the  peitls  of  my  time." 

With  faith  in  Ood,  with  faith  in  ourselves 
»M  In  each  other,  with  fallSh  in  our  form 
of  government,  let  tis  carry  forward  this 
•ame  spirit,  and  boldly  meet  whatever  perils 
that  may  come  in  our  time. 

With  our  own  determined  strength  and 
that  which  comes  from  a  higher  power,  we 
»»>»11  find  our  way. 


THE  TACTICS  OF  COMMUNIST 
CHINA 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  the  faces 
M  war  are  many.  Besides  the  actual  con- 


flict involving  Armed  Forces,  there  are 
often  tactical,  psychological,  and  politi- 
cal fronts  which  an  area  commander 
must  cover. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  reports  on 
the  strategy  of  Communist  China  in  try- 
ing to  weaken  the  will  and  the  resources 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  our 
own  Armed  Forces  was  recently  made  by 
Gerta  Pugell,  a  correspondent  for  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

In  this  report,  Miss  Pugell  recounts  the 
many  efforts  at  counterfeiting  and  for- 
gery used  by  the  Communists  to  imder- 
mine  the  governments  in  southeast  Asia. 
I  believe  that  this  commentary  is  of  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  our  country.  Cer- 
tainly, it  should  awaken  a  realization  in 
the  minds  of  many  that  it  takes  more 
than  men  and  materiel  of  war  to  win. 
Our  defenses  must  extend  further  than 
the  perimeter  of  the  actual  battleground. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
formative excerpt  from  Miss  Pugell's  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
ExccBPT  From  a  Broadcast  Over  the  Mutual 

Radio    Network,    January    30,     1966,    bt 

Oeroa    Pugeix,    UJV.    Correspondent    roR 

THE  Mutual  Broaocabtino  System 

The  subversive  activities  of  Communist 
China  are  so  vast  and  varied  that  they  are 
not  only  hard  to  fight,  but  even  hard  to  ex- 
plain. One  fact  however  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  and  that  Is  that  counterfeiting 
and  forgery  play  a  large  part  in  its  attempts 
to  undermine  the  strength  of  those  govern- 
ments which,  in  Pelplng's  eyes,  are  considered 
reactionary.  In  Ceylon,  the  Chinese  Conunu- 
nists  have  put  counterfeit  money  into  circu- 
lation to  undermine  Ceylon's  monetary  sys- 
tem. These  fake  10  rupee  notes,  Ceylonese 
sources  report,  are  made  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  and  are  used  to  line  the  pockets 
of  pro-Pelplng  Ceylonese  Communists  who 
use  them  as  part  of  their  comprehensive 
propaganda. 

And  last  month,  the  Oovemment  of  South 
Korea  exhibited,  for  the  benefit  of  all  U.N. 
delegates  and  U.N.  correspondents,  counter- 
felt  copies  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books  which  had  been  received  through  the 
mail  by  South  Koreans.  All  these  publica- 
tions carried  Innocent  covers  but  contained 
North  Korean  propaganda  In  the  Inside 
pages.  In  many  cases,  the  postage  stamps 
and  cancellation  marks  were  also  counterfeit, 
making  it  appear  as  though  the  publication 
came  from  England,  Germany,  the  United 
States,  or  other  countries.  We  saw  fake 
copies  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  Herald 
Tribune,  Newsweek,  all  kinds  of  trade  Jour- 
nals from  all  over  the  world  and  even  forged 
copies  of  the  Bible.  We  learned  that  during 
the  past  few  years,  more  than  20,000  South 
Koreans  reported  to  their  Government  that 
they  had  received  such  counterfeit  publica- 
tions and  there's  no  telling,  of  course,  bow 
many  people  didn't  report  It.  Mr.  Kim,  the 
Director  of  the  Korean  Information  Service 
pointed  out  to  us  that  the  size  of  the  coun- 
terfeit New  York  Times  Indicates  that  a 
sheet-fed  offset  press  is  being  used  and  that 
the  four-color  magazines  had  been  repro- 
duced on  rotogravure  presses — of  the  type 
found  only  in  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
printing  plants. 

"It  is  in  the  light  of  tbU,"  Mr.  Kim  said, 
"the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
felt  that  this  particular  type  of  Conununist 
propaganda  may  have  used  South  Korea  only 
as  a  testing  ground  and  that  the  real  coun- 


terfeit work  on  a  worldwide  scale  U  yet  to 
come."  Meanwhile,  the  South  Korean  Oov- 
enmient  has  its  hands  full  trying  to  counter- 
act this  type  of  Communist  infiltration. 
How?  Well,  mainly  by  assuring  its  people 
via  newspapers  and  broadcasts  not  to  get 
alarmed  when  they  receive  such  propa- 
ganda— telling  them  that  they  are  not  ear- 
marked or  chosen  by  the  Communists  for 
sonte  future  task — explaining  to  them  that 
their  names  are  simply  being  picked  from 
old  telephone  books  which  the  North  Ko- 
reans still  have,  a  fact  which  has  been 
proven,  because  so  many  publications  are 
addressed  to  people  long  deceased.  At  the 
same  time,  the  South  Korean  Postal  Ad- 
ministration does  what  it  can  to  sift  the 
incoming  mail,  to  see  which  is  legitimate 
and  which  is  bogus — an  extremely  hard  task 
considering  the  amount  of  the  dally  incom- 
ing mall.  Another  difficulty  is  that  South 
Korea's  law,  being  a  democratic  one,  forbids 
the  censuring  of  first-class  mail. 

Yes,  while  we  hear  a  lot  about  our  war 
against  communism,  very  little  is  ever  said 
about  the  terrific  struggle  those  southeast 
Asian  countries  go  through  in  order  to  com- 
bat the  many  subversive  actions  of  the 
Pelping-ruled  Communiste  In  their  territory. 

The  arms  of  that  octopus  (or  shall  we  say 
centipus)  called  Red  China,  is  trying  to 
reach  every  branch  of  their  administration 
and  while  it  keeps  vis  busy  in  Vietnam,  its 
agents  are  straining  every  nerve  to  topple 
other  national  governments. 


ECONOMIC  AID  GUIDELINES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
guidelines  which  President  Johnson  has 
set  for  his  new  foreign  aid  program  are 
splendid,  according  to  the  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex..  Tribime. 

It  quotes  the  President's  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  message  as  follows: 

The  United  States  can  never  do  more  than 
supplement  the  efforts  of  the  developing 
countries  themselves. 

They  must  supply  the  capital,  the  know- 
how — and  the  will  to  progress.  If  they  do. 
we  can  and  will  help.  If  they  do  not,  noth- 
ing we  can  supply  will  substitute. 

The  President  will  have  little  trouble 
getting  congressional  approval  of  a  new 
foreign  aid  program  keyed  to  this  propo- 
sition, the  Tribune  believes. 

His  problem,  once  such  guidelines  are 
approved,  is  to  administer  the  foreign  aid 
program  within  them — 

The  editorial  concludes. 

The  New  Mexico  paper  is  perfectly 
correct  In  its  notation  that  foreign  aid 
administration  is  a  thorny  one.  It  re- 
quires astute  Judgment  and  wisdom— 
and  I  am  certain  that  these  qualities  will 
be  applied  by  the  President  to  make  sure 
that  our  foreign  assistance  is  as  effective 
as  possible. 

And  because  this  program  is  one  of 
much  interest  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  permission  to  have  the 
Tribune  editorial  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Good  Ouiseunes,  Ir — 

The  guidelines  President  Johnson  has  set 
for  his  new  foreign  economic  aid  program 
are  splendid,  if  followed : 

"Although  we  recognize  the  shortsighted- 
ness ot  iB<datlon,"  he  said,  "we  do  not  em- 
brace the  equally  futile  prospect  of  total 
and  endless  dependence. 
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"Ttu  United  States  ean  never  do  more 
than  mppletnent  the  effort*  of  the  develop- 
ing eountrtea  thenMelvee.  They  murt  eup- 
ply  the  capital,  the  know-how — and  the  will 
to  progreas.  If  they  do,  w«  can  and  wlU 
help.  U  they  do  not,  nothing  we  can  aupply 
will  aubatltute. 

"For  the  eaaenoe  of  economic  derelop- 
ment."  he  went  on.  "l*  work — hard,  unremlt- 
Ung,  often  thankleas  work.  Moat  of  It  must 
be  done  by  the  pe<^le  wboae  futures  and 
whose  children's  futures  are  directly  at  stake. 

"Only  theee  people  and  their  leaders  can 
Invest  every  possible  resource  In  Improved 
farming  techniques.  In  school  and  hospital 
construction,  and  in  critical  Industry;  make 
the  land  reforms,  tax  changes,  and  other 
basic  adjustments  necessary  to  transform 
their  socleUes;  face  the  population  problem 
squarely  and  realistically:  create  the  climate 
which  will  attract  foreign  investment  and 
keep  local  money  at  home. 

"These  are  Just  a  few  steps  on  the  road 
to  modernisation.  But  they  are  absolutely 
necessary.  Without  them.  ouUlde  help  la 
wasted.  Neither  we  nor  they  can  afford 
waste,  and  we  wlU  not  continue  any  part- 
nership In  which  only  we  recognize  that 
l*ct.- 

Ths  Pr»sldsnt,  In  our  beUef ,  wll  have  little 
trouble  getting  congressional  approval  of  a 
new  foreign  aid  program  keyed  to  the  prop- 
osition that  we  wUl  help  only  those  who 
help  themselves. 

His  problem,  once  such  guldellness  are 
approved,  Is  to  administer  the  foreign  aid 
program  within  them. 


STEVENSON:  A  20TH-CENTURY 
MAN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  1965 
was  a  year  In  which  the  world  watched 
the  passing  of  several  great  men  includ- 
ing Churchill.  Schweitzer,  and  Steven- 
son. Of  these  figures,  Adlal  Stevenson 
will  long  be  remembered  whether  as  Oov- 
emor.  presidential  candidate,  party  lead- 
er, or  Ambassador. 

In  an  article  written  by  Clayton 
Prltchey  In  the  February  4,  Washington 
Post,  Stevenson  Is  remembered  as  a  20th- 
century  m^n : 

In  (act.  In  bis  maturity  be  sometimes — 
not  always  to  his  own  advantage — was  close 
to  being  a  aist-century  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  iiave  Mr.  Fritcheys  article  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Btevknsom:  A  aOTH-CxNTTTaT  Uan 
(By  Clayto^  Prltchey) 

If  Adlal  Stevenson  had  lived,  he  would 
have  been  66  tomorrow.  He  was  bom  on 
February  5.  1900.  and  so  was  the  same  age 
as  the  century:  he  liked  that,  for  It  made 
It  easy  for  him  to  remember  how  old  he  was. 

Unlike  some  of  his  contemporaries  and 
political  opponents,  he  did  not  kick  and 
scream  at  being  brought  Into  the  30th  cen- 
tury. He  Uked  It  at  once.  His  family  swears 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  let  loose  not 
with  a  yell,  but  a  smile. 

It  Is  quite  believable,  for  he  was  always 
very  much  the  30th-century  man.  In  fact. 
In  his  maturity  he  sometimes — not  always 
to  his  own  advantage  was  close  to  being  a 
aist-century  man.  He  dlaoovered  the  hard 
way  that  In  politics  It  often  doeent  pay  to 
be  ahead  of  your  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  painful  example  of  that 
was  his  ptooeer  tf  art,  during  the  1BS0  pres- 
idential campaign,  to  promote  the  then  rad- 


ical Idea  of  a  nuclear  test  ban.  It  cost  him 
many  votes  for  he  was  premature,  but.  as 
his  successor,  Arthur  Goldberg,  said,  that 
was  only  of  passing  moment  to  him. 

"Uuch  more  Important,"  Goldberg  rightly 
addsd.  "was  that  7  years  later  the  United 
States  and  the  world  caught  up  with  him, 
and  the  air  we  all  breathe  Is  now  cleaner 
and  purer.  If  he  achieved  nothing  else  In 
life,  this  would  have  been  enough." 

In  a  Stevenson  memorial  service,  Goldberg 
said,  "We  have  come  here  today  not  to  mourn 
the  sadness  of  his  death,  but  to  remember 
the  joy  of  bis  life."  Unfortunately,  others 
have  cultivated  the  Impression  that  he  died 
disappointed  and  depressed.  The  best  clue 
to  his  outlook,  however,  was  a  Christmas 
card  he  once  sent  his  close  friends  after  be- 
ing defeated  for  President.     It  said: 

"I  asked  for  all  things,  that 
I  might  enjoy  life: 

I  was  given  life,  that  I  might 
enjoy  all  things  •   •   •. 

I  got  nothing  that  I  asked  for — but  every- 
thing I  had  hoped  for 

Almost  despite  myself,  my  unspoken  prayers 
were  answered. 

I  am.  among  all  men,  most  richly  blessed." 
— AoTHoa  Unknown. 

And  It  Is  true,  he  was  richly  blessed,  even 
In  temporal  ways.  Pew  remember  now  that, 
like  Elsenhower,  he  was  a  late  bloomer. 
Both  could  have  posed  for  ads  on  "Life  Be- 
gins at  40."  or  even  later.  Stevenson  at  48 
suddenly  emerged  from  anonymity  as  Gover- 
nor of  lUlnols;  Elsenhower  at  50.  hltberto'an 
unknown  lieutenant  colonel,  just  as  abruptly 
became  a  general.  The  war  shot  both  of 
them  out  of  a  cannon. 

Another  singular  thing  that  few  remember 
Is  that  when  they  ran  against  each  other  In 
1952  for  the  Presidency,  neither  had  any  na- 
tional political  experience,  either  elective  or 
appointive.  Elsenhower  won,  but  never  (ex- 
cept in  name)  became  the  real  head  of  his 
party.  Stevenson  lost,  but  in  losing  he  did 
become  the  true  leader  of  his  party.  Per- 
haps that  was  his  greatest  achievement. 

Generally,  there  Is  no  has-been  like  a 
defeated  presidential  candidate.  Whatever 
became  of  Ooldwater,  for  Instance?  And 
Nixon,  even  after  the  cloeest  election  In 
modern  history,  could  not  get  the  nomina- 
tion again  In  1964.  Dewey  Is  a  forgotten 
man.  WlUkle  wUted  after  hU  defeat,  as  did 
LAndon.  On  the  Democratic  side,  Al  Smith, 
John  Davis,  and  James  M.  Cox  also  were 
overshadowed  by  defeat. 

It  Is  necessary  to  go  back  50  years  or  so 
to  William  Jennings  Bryan  to  find  another 
defeated  candidate  who,  like  Stevenson,  not 
only  continued  to  lead  his  own  party,  but 
also  infiuenced  all  sectors  of  American  so- 
ciety even  though  out  of  office. 

Bryan's  failure  as  Woodrow  Wilsons  first 
Secretary  of  State  cost  him  his  reputation 
and  following,  but  Stevenson,  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  enjoyed  some  of 
the  most  fruitful  years  of  his  life.  He  be- 
came eTerybody's  Ambassador,  regardless  of 
party. 

While  he  was  at  the  United  Nations  he 
was  asked  to  run  for  the  Senate  both  from 
Illinois  and  New  York.  He  was  not  Inter- 
ested, but  .tn  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was 
filled  with  pride  when  his  oldest  son  led  the 
entire  ticket  In  the  statewide  election  for 
the  legislature.  The  political  pros  in  Illi- 
nois have  a  quiet  bunch  that,  with  a  Uttle 
luck,  this  attractive  and  Intelligent  young 
man  might  ultimately  succeed  where  his 
father  didn't. 

Adlal,  Sr.,  couldn't  beat  aa  Klsenhower. 
but  Adlal,  Jr..  In  his  first  race  did.  He  ran 
far  ahead  of  Blaenbower's  younger  brotber, 
Sari,  who,  fortunately  for  young  Adlal.  had 
never  won  a  war.  But  that's  the  kind  of 
break  you  need  In  politics. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  HEALTH  AND 
EDUCATION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  have  the  President,  as  he  did  In  his 
health  and  education  message.  Join  with 
those  of  us  who  for  some  time  have  been 
calling  for  greater  Federal  aid  for  mod- 
ernization of  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes. 

As  I  pointed  out  6  months  ago,  the 
need  for  hospital  beds  and  short-term 
convalescent  care  in  nursing  homes  has 
been  drastically  increased  by  enactment 
of  the  historic  medicare  bill. 

And  officials  of  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  Agencies  tell  me 
that,  even  apart  from  the  increased  de- 
mand under  medicare,  we  could  use  two 
to  three  times  the  $5.3  million  in  Hill- 
Burton  funds  allotted  to  New  Jersey  in 
fiscal  1966.  It  is  not  difficult  to  Imagine 
how  great  our  State's  need  for  medical 
facilities  will  be  when  medicare  becomes 
fully  effective. 

The  President's  draft  bill  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  It  provides  for  a 
10-year  program  with  $975  million  for 
each  of  the  first  2  years  and  unspecified 
amounts  after  that.  The  program  In- 
cludes three  avenues  of  Federal  aid. 

First,  it  would  offer  to  private  non- 
profit hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  but 
not  to  public  institutions,  Federal  guar- 
antees for  loans  covering  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  any  qualified  project 
designated  by  a  State.  Second,  If  a 
guaranteed  loan  could  not  be  obtained 
under  reasonable  conditions,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  make  a  direct  loan,  again 
for  90  percent  of  the  project  cost,  but 
this  time  to  either  public  or  private  non- 
profit hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 

To  help  repay  these  loans  and  cover 
the  Interest  paid  on  them,  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  grants  for  up  to  40 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  These 
grants  would  be  paid  In  regular  Install- 
ments over  a  10-year  period  after  the 
loan  was  obtained  and  the  modernization 
imderway. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
President's  program  Includes  funds  for 
modernization  of  nursing  homes  and  I 
would  hope  that  in  the  future  additional 
fimds  could  be  provided  for  new  con- 
struction of  more  nursing  home  facilities. 
I  hope  this  program  will  be  given 
speedy  consideration  by  Congress  be- 
cause help  along  these  lines  is  urgently 
needed. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  In  Congress  are  deeply  concerned 
about  Vietnam.  The  situation  overrides 
our  every  thought  and  action. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  the 
subject  at  the  Hartford  CoUege  for 
Women  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  February 
14.  Later.  It  was  my  privilege  to  dlscuffl 
at  length  the  content  of  my  speech  with 
President  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech,  the  statement  I  is- 
sued f<rflowlng  my  conversation  with  the 
President,   and   some   of   the   editorial 
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comment  about  the  spee<|^,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioi^i  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ^n  the  Record, 
as  follows :  i 

VnTNAM:    The   Histobt,  thi   Problem,   and 

A  Proposal 

(By  Senator   Abraham   RiBiOorr,   Democrat, 

of  Connecticut) 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  t^ay  about  the 
most  pressing  problem  facing  our  Nation 
uid  the  world.  I  want  to  tajik  to  you  about 
Vietnam. 

And  when  I  speak  about  V|«tnam  I  do  not 
really  speak  about  a  single:  nation — or  an 
liolated  event  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  situation  In  Vietnam  Is  much  broader. 
It  has  meaning  and  relevance  for  every  cltl- 
ten  of  our  country — for  every  nation — In- 
deed, for  every  person  on  tfcls  planet.  We 
cannot  yet  know  Its  Impact  pn  the  future — 
but  we  can  be  sure  it  will  be  substantial. 
We  cannot  yet  know  the  breadth  and  depth 
ol  the  Impression  Vietnam  Will  make  on  the 
history  of  the  world — but  wt  can  be  sure  it 
win  not  be  a  mere  footnote  on  the  pages 
of  time.  I 

Never  have  we  been  so  c<)hsclous  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  clashing  national  wills. 
Never  has  our  world  seemed  to  small. 

There  are  lessons  to  be  lenrned  from  ex- 
perience— and  Vietnam  Is  ito  exception  to 
that  rule.  So  the  first  question  we  must  ask 
if  simple:  How  did  we  get  Into  Vietnam? 
How  did  the  United  States  become  Involved 
In  a  war  more  than  10.000  nilles  from  her 
shores?  \ 

The  U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam  falls  Into 
(our  phases.  The  Initial  phase  followed 
World  War  II,  when  Amerlch,  gave  Its  help 
to  Prance. 

Vietnam,  along  with  the  Kingdoms  of  Laos 
vdA  Cambodia,  then  comprised  what  was 
called  Indochina.  French  colonial  rule, 
which  dated  back  to  the  ISOO's,  had  been 
briefly  replaced  by  Japanese  occupation  dur- 
ing the  war.  Soon  after  V-Ji  Day  In  August 
IMS.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  the  creat<>r  and  leader  of 
k  revolutionary  movement  aalled  the  Vlet- 
mlnh.  set  up  the  provisional  Vietnam  Re- 
public In  the  north.  Hanoi  ti^as  the  capital, 
ind  there  the  movement  directed  a  campaign 
to  get  Independence  for  their  country  from 
the  colonial  rule  of  Prance.  8oon  the  Vlet- 
minh,  which  contained  both  Obmmunlst  and 
nstlonallst  elements,  establlahed  a  commit- 
tee of  the  south  as  well.  And  In  September 
1948  the  committee  managed  to  occupy  the 
government  buildings  in  Saigon.  Their  vic- 
tory was  short  lived.  In  a  few  days  French 
troops,  recently  returned  to  the  scene,  seized 
the  government  buildings  and  came  back  to 
power.    The  tricolor  flew  onda  again. 

The  French  now  tried  to  extend  their  con- 
trol from  the  cities  to  the  rural  areas.  But 
the  Vletmlnh — whom  we  now  know  as  the 
Vletcong — dominated  the  cduntryside.  just 
M  they  do  today.  Peasants  b(y  day  and  war- 
riors by  night,  they  assassinated  village 
leaders,  burned  and  destroyjed  houses  and 
KhooU  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  This 
•"TUtal.  primitive  war,  carried  on  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  land  throughout  tjie  countryside, 
U  what  we  call  a  guerrilla  iwar.  It  Is  the 
pattern  of  war  In  the  so-cajlied  developing 
nations,  the  war  that  is  sulte<l  to  the  jungles 
»nd  the  swamps,  the  wai-  of  national 
liberation.  T 

Shortly  after  the  French  rejturned  to  Vlet- 
l^wn,  the  United  States  began  to  supply  their 
troops  with  surplus  war  equipment.  There- 
«ter,  during  the  running  8-year  battle,  the 
united  States  furnished  large  sums  of  money 
*M  great  quantities  of  materiel  to  the 
"«nch— around  $500  million  worth  a  year. 

ThU  country's  concern  with  the  situation 
*M  closely  connected  with  Jja.  Interests  In 
Europe.      Washington    waa    determined    to 


bring  the  French  firmly  Into  the  structure  of 
the  Exiropean  defense  community. 

Clearly,  It  was  In  the  Interest  of  a  realistic 
American  foreign  policy  that  Washington 
help  France  end  the  Indochina  war  as  quickly 
as  possible.  France  could  then  share  the 
weighty  burden  of  defense  In  Europe. 

But  despite  U.S.  assistance,  the  Vletmlnh 
defeated  the  French  at  Dlenblenphu  In  May 
1954,  and  the  resulting  cease-fire  provided 
for  temporary  partition  of  the  country.  This 
division  was  to  become  permanent,  with 
Hanoi  the  capital  of  the  Communist  Peoples 
Republic  of  Vietnam  In  the  north,  and  Sai- 
gon the  capital  of  the  non-Communist  Re- 
pubUc  of  Vietnam  In  the  south. 

A  conference  was  called  at  Geneva  to  ar- 
range an  armistice.  This  was  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954  we're  now  hearing  so 
much  about — and  I  shall  refer  to  It  again 
later.  The  agreements  finally  signed  at  Ge- 
neva have  a  special  Importance  In  our  cur- 
rent drive  for  negotiating  a  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

The  Geneva  Conference  was  attended  by 
Prance.  Britain.  Cambodia,  Laos,  Communist 
China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  delegations 
representing  the  Communist  Vletmlnh  and 
the  non-Communist  Vietnamese.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  came  as  ob- 
servers. The  agreements  provided  for  the 
following : 

1.  An  end  to  the  fighting. 

2.  Communist  forces  to  be  confined  to  the 
area  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  and  French 
Union  forces  to  the  south. 

3.  A  ban  on  the  introduction  of  fresh 
troops  and  arms. 

4.  The  independence  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos. 

5.  General  elections  to  be  held  In  July 
1956  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  unified 
government  of  Vietnam.  An  International 
commission  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  member  states  of  the  International 
Commission  was  to  conduct  the  elections. 

6.  An  International  Commission  of  Canada, 
Poland  and  India — to  see  that  the  agree- 
ment was  carried  out. 

Neither  the  South  Vietnamese  nor  the 
United  States  signed  the  agreement,  because 
they  felt  too  many  concessions  had  been 
made  to  the  Communists.  In  fact,  the  elec- 
tions were  never  held. 

The  United  States  did  issue  a  statement, 
however,  saying  that  It  would  "refrain  from 
the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  to  disturb"  the 
agreements.  In  accordance  with  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  statement  also 
said  the  United  States  would  "view  any  re- 
newal of  the  aggression  In  violation  of  the 
aforesaid  agreements  with  grave  concern  and 
as  seriously  threatening  international  peace 
and  security." 

The  second  phase  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
began  In  1954,  soon  after  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
came  to  power  In  South  Vietnam.  Diem  had 
an  unfortunate  personality  for  one  in  a  po- 
sition of  leadership.  A  member  of  an  old, 
aristocratic  nationalist  family,  he  had  been 
a  prominent  nationalist  In  the  thirties.  But 
there  was  no  verve  or  excitement  about 
him — none  of  the  spirit  that  characterized 
the  Communists,  or  that  inspired  the  stu- 
dent, nationalist,  and  religious  groups.  It  is 
significant  that  he  was  an  aloof  personality — 
a  man  who  remained  apart  from  the  pe<^le 
and  trusted  very  few  individuals.  As  time 
went  on,  he  depended  almost  exclusively  on 
the  advice  of  his  brother  and  slster-ln-law. 
The  Nhus  enjoyed  their  Influence  and  power. 
They  Insulated  Diem  further  from  the  out- 
side world,  and  he  became  thoroughly  de- 
pendent on  them. 

Dlem's  personality  complicated  his  posi- 
tion. But  aside  from  that,  his  government 
was  plagued  from  the  beginning  by  the  Vlet- 
cong's  activities  throughout  the  countryside. 

The  nationalist  elements  tn  the  Vletcong 
ranks  were  being  replaced  more  and  more  by 


CommunlsM.  At  first  their  operations  were 
isolated  incidents — vandalism  and  banditry, 
kidnaping,  and  murder.  But  these  Incidents 
were  strategically  placed  and  cleverly  de- 
signed to  show  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  was  not  capable  of  protecting 
the  people  or  maintaining  order.  Diem 
needed  help. 

In  a  letter  from  President  Elsenhower  to 
Diem,  dated  October  1,  1954.  Elsenhower 
pledged  American  aid  to  assist  in  moving  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  Vietnamese  out  of 
areas  passing  under  de  facto  Vletcong  rule. 
He  also  Informed  Diem  that  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Vietnam  would  examine  with 
him  new  programs  for  strengthening  the 
Vietnamese  nation  against  the  forces  of  ag- 
gression. 

This  letter  Is  now  a  well-known  document. 
It  has  been  quoted  often  In  recent  years  by 
both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions, to  Justify  the  American  presence  In 
Vietnam.  This  is  why  I  have  discussed  It  in 
some  detail. 

The  letter  marks  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  American  commitment  in 
Vietnam.  In  Its  wake,  the  United  States  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  also  reached  an  agree- 
ment for  training  and  advising  Vietnamese 
military  forces.  The  first  military  assistance 
group  numbered  600. 

By  late  1958.  the  problem  of  security  In 
the  countryside  was  so  serious  that  the 
government,  whose  popularity  had  waned  for 
some  time,  was  In  deep  trouble.  Armed 
guerrillas — originally  southerners  who  had 
gone  north  In  1954 — were  returning  to  the 
south  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  the  Vletcong 
in  the  villages.  The  assassinations  of  village 
chiefs,  teachers  and  government  offlclals  be- 
came more  widespread. 

Alongside  the  military  aspect,  the  political 
aspect  of  the  Vletcong  movement  was  now 
developing  rapidly.  In  the  villages,  the  Vlet- 
cong set  up  their  own  administrations  which 
Indoctrinated  the  population  and  collected 
taxes.  By  threat  and  examples,  methods  of 
terror  brought  them  much  success.  It  was 
estimated  In  1960  that  the  hardcore  of 
guerrillas  numbered  some  10,000  or  12,000. 
They  continued  to  work  the  rice  paddies 
by  day  and  attack  government  outposts  by 
night.  In  1961.  the  Vletcong  political  ap- 
paratus was  named  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  Everywhere,  Dlem's  government 
troops  were  on  the  defensive. 

The  Communist  offensive  of  1960-61  was 
the  reason  for  increased  U.S.  assistance  to 
Vietnam.  President  Kennedy,  after  com- 
menting on  the  campaign  of  terror  being 
"supported  and  directed  •  •  •  by  Hanoi." 
wrote  to  Diem  in  December  1961:  "We  shall 
promptly  increase  our  assistance  to  your  de- 
fense effort."  He  added:  'If  the  Communist 
authorities  In  North  Vietnam  will  stop  their 
campaign  to  destroy  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, the  measures  we  are  taking  to  assist 
your  defense  efforts  wMl  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary." 

By  1962.  there  were  some  10.000  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisers  and  service  forces  In  South 
Vietnam.  Dissatisfaction  with  Dlem's  gov- 
ernment was  rife  on  every  front.  Reforms 
failed  to  materialize.  The  press  was  shackled. 
Not  even  fiction  or  poetry  could  be  pub- 
lished unless  It  was  first  submitted  to  cen- 
sorship. There  were  some  30,000  political 
prisoners  crowding  the  jaUs. 

As  the  military  situation  grew  worse,  so 
did  the  position  of  the  Buddhists — who  were 
discriminated  against  as  people  were  moved 
from  place  to  place  because  of  the  war. 
There  was  talk  of  a  Buddhist  revolt.  As  the 
government  grew  more  frightened,  the  air 
was  filled  with  Increased  social  and  polit- 
ical, as  well  as  religious  dissension.  Finally. 
In  early  May  at  Hue,  on  the  northern  coast, 
a  Buddhist  rebellion  erupted  and  nine  wor- 
shipers were  shot. 
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Than,  all  ov«r  Vietnam,  government  forces 
niOmX  Wii<€lhler  prngcxitiM.  Student  denton- 
•timtloaa  loUoved  In  Saigon  and  Hue. 
OoontlaH  BumtMre  were  Jailed.  Tanalon. 
dlaaattafaetlon  and  euapenae  hunc  haary 
throughout  the  oountry.  The  time  was  ripe 
for  action.  Sereral  high  military  oOcers. 
who  had  been  meeting  secretly  since  mld- 
1M3,  decided  to  move  against  Diem  and  hla 
brother  Mhu.  Both  were  murdered  In  cold 
blood. 

Political  life  m  Vietnam  during  the  next 
months  was  marked  by  one  crisis  after  the 
other.  From  November  1063,  to  June  1966, 
the  Oovernment  changed  nine  times.  The 
one  fairly  consistent  personality  during  this 
period  of  chaoa  was  General  Khanh.  Like 
Olem,  his  promised  reforms  never  materlal- 
laad.  The  air  was  filled  with  dissension 
In  June  1946,  Marshal  Ky,  the  present 
Premier,  came  to  power. 

During  this  crucial  period,  the  political  sit* 
uatloo,  kept  in  constant  turmoU  by  mistrust 
and  Jealousy  among  almoet  all  of  the  gen- 
erals, politicians,  and  religious  leaders,  pre- 
vented any  teamwork  among  thoee  respon- 
sible for  the  war  effort. 

The  U.S.  military  commitment  was  stepped 
up  In  the  summer  of  19M  and  early  In  1966. 
The  Immediate  cause  was  the  attacks  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  on  American  warships  in 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  and  by  Vletcong  attacks 
on  American  installations  In  the  south. 

The  United  SUtes  retaliated  with  bombs. 
VS.  planes  have  been  bombing  bases,  supply 
lines,  and  communications  In  North  Viet- 
nam for  over  a  year  now.  This  Intensive 
bombing — accompanied  by  a  sizable  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  military  advisers — 
constitutes  the  third  phase  of  the  X7.S.  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam. 

The  present  phase  of  the  commitment  be- 
gan last  fall.  During  the  early  months  of 
this  past  summer,  there  were  large-scale 
military  actions  In  South  Vietnam — multl- 
battallon  attacks  and  ambushes  by  the  Vlet- 
cong reinforced  with  troops  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army.  Large  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican troops  were  sent  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  to  reinforce  the  South  Vlet- 


And  now  there  are  many  over  300,000 
American  soldiers  In  Vietnam.  Their  role 
has  changed.  They  are  directly  Involved  in 
combat.  This  is  the  fourth  phase  of  the 
military  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

I  now  come  back  to  my  original  question. 
How  did  we  get  In  Vietnam? 

It  has  been  stated  time  and  again  that  the 
Vnlted  States  is  In  South  Vietnam  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  stay  the  forces 
of  aggression,  and  to  preserve  their  right  to 
live  under  the  form  of  government  they 
choose.  The  United  SUtes  wanU  neither 
territory  nor  bases  In  South  Vietnam.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  no  intention  of  becoming  in- 
volved In  a  land  war  In  South  Vlettuun.  This 
is  clear  from  the  manner  In  which  we  slipped 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  a  larger  commitment 
than  we  originally  Intended.  Long  estab- 
lished military  doctrine  tells  us  that  we 
should  not  become  Involved  in  a  land  war 
on  the  Asian  Continent.  Our  finest  generals 
have  pressed  this  point.  General  MacArthur. 
who  fought  the  Korean  land  war,  instated 
that  the  time-honored  American  doctrine 
was  sound.  He  termed  the  use  of  U.S. 
ground  troops  on  the  land  mass  of  Asia 
"master  folly."  Oen.  Omar  Bradley  con- 
curred: "I  do  not  believe  we  should  get  in- 
volved In  a  land  war  In  Asia  If  we  can 
possibly  avoid  It."  Oen.  liCattbew  Ridgway 
made  the  same  point  In  his  memoirs.  Yet, 
there  is  no  denying  that  we  have  troops  In 
southeast  Asia  and  they  are  fighting  on  the 
ground. 

I  ask  agaliv— how  did  we  get  thsssT 

A  brief  survey  of  our  progrssslrely  en- 
larging commitment  has  shown  that.  Uke 
slow-moving  quicksand,  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam sticked  us  in — deeper  and  deeper— until 


we  now  find  ourselves  deep  In  a  war  we  didn't 
want  to  fl^t.  With  each  successive  step  of 
the  ooouaitment,  the  American  public  was 
led  to  believe  that  that  step  would  be  the 
last.  Just  a  bit  more  support  was  needed 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  turn  the  tide. 

These  predictions  have  consistently  proved 
too  opUmtatlc — or  unrealistic— or  based  on 
fatilty  informatlan. 

We  must  understand  the  extent  of  our 
commitment,  for  the  citizens  of  a  democratic 
nation  must  be  fully  informed.  It  Is  the 
people  of  a  nation  who  carry  out  the  oom- 
mltment  that  Its  government  makes. 

I  see  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  as  a  struggle 
on  two  levels.  It  is  a  struggle  In  which  the 
people  of  a  small  nation  are  trying  to  win 
the  right  to  live  their  lives  free  from  the 
forces  of  aggression.  This  level  of  the  strug- 
gle has  the  most  basic  and  crucial  Implica- 
tions for  the  whole  developing  world.  But 
Jiist  as  lmp>ortant— and  I  think  too  little 
has  been  said  about  this  level — It  is  a  strug- 
gle to  maintain  a  balance  of  power  between 
the  great  nations  of  the  world.  As  you  will 
see.  both  levels  are  tightly  Joined. 

The  outcome  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict, 
for  the  other  nations  of  southeast  Asia,  may 
mean  the  difference  between  a  future  In 
which  southeast  Asians  live  within  the  po- 
litical systema  of  their  choosing — and  a  fu- 
ture in  which  they  bow  to  the  dictates  of  a 
system  encouraged.  If  not  Imposed,  from 
beyond  their  boundaries. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  future  of  these 
nations  will  depend  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  constructive  U.S.  foreign  policy  In  south- 
east Asia.  It  will  depend  on  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  has  learned  the  lessons  of 
more  than  a  decade  of  observation  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  bitter  experience  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  lesson  should  be  clear  by 
now:  We  can  shore  up  governments;  we  can 
even  support  them  for  some  time.  But  If 
governments  are  not  responsive  to  the  deep- 
est needs  of  the  people,  all  our  help  will  be 
wasted.  If  the  government  does  not  pro- 
vide a  way  for  the  people  to  realize  their 
desires,  our  aid  merely  postpones  the  day  of 
reckoning. 

We  cannot  assume  the  burdens  of  whole 
sections  of  the  world  indefinitely.  Instead, 
we  must  direct  our  energies  and  resowces 
toward  helping  governments  become  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  their  people,  and  thereby 
gain  stability  through  the  support  of  the 
people.  We  have  learned  from  Vietnam  that 
we  must  do  what  It  takes  to  accomplish  this. 
And  I  believe  that  we  must  use  all  the  lever- 
age at  our  disposal. 

In  Vietnam,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Govern- 
ment has  never  won  the  loyalty  of  Its  people. 
There  are  many  reasons,  and  the  United 
States  must  share  the  blame. 

Political  reform:  The  people  muat  have  a 
voice  In  the  future  course  of  their  nation's 
development,  if  they  are  to  idenUfy  with 
their  government.  In  South  Vietnam,  for 
example,  political  reform  has  been  talked 
about  ever  since  Olem  came  to  power  in  1954. 
Tet.  we  are  hard  put  to  find  advances  in  the 
situation.  A  constitution  was  promulgated 
In  1966,  but  the  executive  was  given  the 
power  to  rule  by  decree  in  an  emergency. 
South  Vietnam  has  been  governed  by  decree 
during  much  of  the  time  from  then  to  now. 
Diem  was  forced  to  create  a  national  assem- 
bly because  of  promises  he  niade  during  an 
early  poUtlcal  crUU.  A  rubberstamp  body. 
It's  referred  to  In  Saigon  as  the  govern- 
ment's garage.  The  provincial  government 
became  the  creature  of  Saigon.  Klectlons  for 
village  chiefs  and  municipal  councils  were 
abolished.  And  Just  as  Important,  the  per- 
sonal rule  ot  a  f  amUy  excluded  the  BuddhUU, 
other  religiooa  and  national  groups — com- 
prising almost  half  of  the  population — from 
any  voice  in  national  life.  Now,  personal 
nils  has  been  replaced  by  military  rule. 
There  have  been  some  provincial  elections 


recently;  yet,  the  situation  has  changed  very 
little.  Some  outstanding  Vietnamese  citi- 
zens are  now  writing  a  constitution.  We  will 
see  if  It's  put  into  effect. 

Juxliclal  reform:  The  Vietnamese  people 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  an  equitable  system 
of  Justice.  Will  a  people  feel  kindly  towanl 
their  government — much  less  give  It  strong 
support — if  their  government  does  not  pro- 
vide them  with  a  fair  trial? 

Economic  and  social  reform:  People  living 
in  an  agrarian  culture  must  share  the  bounty 
of  the  land.  If  they  are  to  defend  the  land. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  main  Communist 
attraction  In  Vietnam  Is  land  distribution. 
Forty  percent  of  the  nation's  rloeland  wu 
owned  by  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  the 
rural  population  In  1964.  Influential  poli- 
ticians held  a  big  share — espyeclally  Diem'a 
family.  Since  then,  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  launched  several  agrarian  reform  pro- 
grams— but  none  has  ever  reached  port. 

Land  reform  is  expensive — for  landlords 
must  be  reimbursed  for  the  land  that  ii 
redistributed.  Any  program  of  assistance  to 
Vietnam  must  have  land  reform  as  Its  cen- 
tral theme.  Tet,  though  the  United  States 
has  spent  billions  of  dollars  In  Vietnam, 
our  program  Invested  only  94  million  in  land 
reform  frcon  1964  to  1960,  nothing  from  1960 
to  1965,  and  only  91  million  Is  allocated  {or 
this  present  year  in  which  we  are  supposedly 
emphasizing  social  and  economic  programs. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  reforms  in  every 
phase  of  the  national  life  of  Vietnam  have 
been  Imperative  from  the  beginning.  The 
United  States  has  made  efforts  to  get  re- 
forms— yet,  the  results  have  been  negligible 
at  best.  For  we  have  never  held  the  Viet- 
namese to  their  word.  We  have  never  u- 
serted  that  the  United  SUtes  would  with- 
draw from  the  scene  if  promises  for  re- 
forms were  not  kept.  I  think  it  la  time  to 
change  our  approach  to  aid,  and — though 
in  Vietnam  the  hour  grows  later— I  hope 
we  have  learned  this  lesson.  It  is  time  we 
nxake  clear  that  when  we  offer  aaslaUnoe  to 
a  nation — whether  military  or  economic— 
we  are  striking  a  bargain.  We  will  uphold 
our  end  of  the  deal;  but  we  will  insist  that 
the  aid  recipient  uphold  his  end  of  the  deal. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  United  States  Is 
a  father  who  always  knows  best.  There  are 
objective  sUndards  on  which  reasonable  men 
can  agree — standards  to  which  any  demo- 
cratic government  must  adhere  If  it  la  to  be 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Our  foreign  aid  will  bring  results  only  U 
the  efforts  It  suppK>rts  are  efforts  aimed  at 
making  the  receiving  nation  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  the  desires  of  the  people. 
The  lives  of  American  boys  and  money  are 
far  too  dear  to  spend  for  any  other  purpose. 
We  can  only  hope  we  have  not  squandered 
too  much  already. 

This  Nation  has  neither  the  means  nor 
the  desire  to  carry  the  burdens  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  indefinitely.  Nor  do  we 
wish  to  police  the  world.  But  our  aid  pro- 
grams can  do  much  to  prepare  developing 
nations — so  that  they  will  become  strong 
enough  and  suble  enough  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  world. 

Vietnam  la  but  an  example  In  the  pattern 
of  crisis  among  emerging  nations.  We  think 
most  often  of  Vietnam  as  a  small  nation 
fighting  for  Ito  freedom.  That  Is  only  half 
the  story — ^for  there  U  a  world  perspective 
to  the  Vietnam  problem. 

History  shows  us  that  the  world  knows 
peace  when  there  Is  a  balance  ef  power 
among  the  great  nations — or  blocs  of  na- 
tions— and  balance  between  nations  within 
blocs.  The  key  U  equillbrmm  In  interna- 
tional politics. 

The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  marched  too  often  to  the  brink  of  war. 
And  after  a  long  and  continuing  series  of 
threaU  and  oonfronUtlona,  they  have — de- 
spite theU  conflicting  philosophies — come  to 
deal  with  each  other— if  only  at  arm's  length. 
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Tb*  Soviets,  advocates  of  vloMnt  revolution 
for  over  3  decades,  took  pteaceful  coexist- 
ence as  their  watchword  during  the  Khru- 
shchev era.  Tbla  policy  became  mcare  flnnljr 
entrenched  with  the  experience  of  the 
frightening  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1963. 
Tbe  SovieU  have  been  close  enough  to  nu- 
clear war  to  undersUnd  its  horrors.  As  the 
lecond  greatest  Industrial  power  in  the 
irorld.  they  have  much  to  loss.  Their  great- 
er restraint  during  the  last  tew  years  indi- 
cates that  they  fully  realize  the  sUkes  in- 
volved. 

China,  on  the  other  hand— en  aggressive 
nation  of  some  600  mlLiion  people — both 
overpopulated  and  underdeveloped — Is 
plagued  by  grave  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial problems.  For  Mao  Tae-tung,  life  Is 
cheap.  He  readily  admlU  that  his  country 
could  lose  half  of  her  population  and  still 
fight  a  war.  China  has  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  within  reach.  World  apprehension 
that  Mao  may  become  reckless  is  a  real  one, 
for  he  upholds  the  use  of  force  to  com- 
monlze  the  world. 

This  is  the  basis  for  the  Ideological  dispute 
raging  between  China  and  Russia  now. 
China  seeks  to  challenge  the  Soviet  Union's 
leadership  of  the  Communist  world.  The 
words  that  fly  within  the  Ocmmunist  bloc 
are  sharp.  We  continue  to  follow  their  con- 
flict with  great  care. 

It  Is  clear  that  our  policy  In  Vietnam  must 
be  planned  within  this  context. 

China  does  not  disguise  her  desire  to  com- 
munlze  southeast  Asia,  and  she  Is  even  now 
lupplylng  armaments  to  North  Vietnam. 

In  South  Vietnam,  we  ana  face  to  face 
with  China.  We  are  thwarting  her  ambi- 
tions to  change  the  balance  of  power  In 
Asia.  This  la  a  delicate  situation,  for  we 
must  take  Into  account  not  only  China's 
reactions,  but  also  those  of  Rueela — ^her  some- 
times reluctant  ally.  We  must  always  be 
aware  of  the  relationship  between  those  two 
land  giants  of  Europe  and  Asia — Russia  and 
China — for  that  relationship  will  always  be 
meaningful  to  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

First,  we  must  be  resolute  In  helping  our 
southeast  Asian  friends  remain  free  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  they  want.  It  is 
here  that  the  two  levels  of  the  struggle 
■re  joined.  Neither  Vietngim— nor  any  other 
developing  nation — will  be  able  to  main- 
tain Its  freedom  and  Independence  If  the 
Communists  succeed  In  tipping  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  existing  today.  Converse- 
ly, this  balance  will  not  b«  tipped  If  the 
developing  nations  have  the  support  of  their 
people  and  if  they  are  developing  in  the 
direction  that  responds  to  the  people's  de- 
(Ires.  For  the  support  of  their  people  will 
allow  them  to  become  strong  enough  to 
shoulder  their  share  of  respoaslbiUty  In  the 
world.  And  while  nations  .are  developing, 
we  win  use  our  power — not  to  Impose  on 
anyone  a  new  brand  of  colonialism,  but  rath- 
er to  protect  their  righto  to  develop  as  their 
people  see  fit. 

Second,  we  will  let  the  wtvld  know  that 
we  are  always  ready  to  negotiate — to  talk 
out  our  differences,  whatever  they  may  be. 
And  President  Kennedy  gave  us  an  example 
of  this  wisdom  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
He  backed  up  his  firm  stand  against  the 
Riwslans  with  the  threat  of  using  America's 
Sreat  strength.  Yet,  at  each  step  of  the 
»l«l«  he  left  enough  elbow  room  for  the 
Soviets  to  back  down  graceTuUy.  Tactful- 
nets  and  flexibility  are  esssatlal  pillars  of 
diplomacy.  President  Kennedy's  handling 
of  the  Cuban  crisis  Is  a  poignant  lesson  our 
Oovenunent  must  take  to  heart  today.  As 
"esldent  Kennedy  declared:  "Let  us  never 
"negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  Ifct  us  never  fear 
to  negotiate."  , 

President  Kennedy's  pbrads  Is  stlU  appro- 
^late.  and  efforto  to  begin  negotUtions  have 
o«n  carried  far  and  wide  by  the  foremost 
atlzsns  of  ths  world.  Pre^dent  Johnson's 
peace  offensive  reaches  across  ths  continento 
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to  some  115  countries.  Ilie  President  has 
taken  the  conflict  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  lYesldent  has  of- 
fered time  and  again  to  sit  down  "anywhere, 
at  any  time"  to  hold  "unconditional  discus- 
sions" OB  Vietnam.  There  has  been  no  clear 
answer. 

We  have  seen  reporto  of  letters  from  Hanoi 
to  other  goveriunents — including  France  and 
India  and  Algeria — asking  that  those  nations 
use  their  good  offices  to  bring  about  peace. 
We  have  seen  an  abortive  attempt  by  Premier 
Fanfanl  of  Italy  to  bring  about  an  exchange 
of  views  between  our  Government  and  Hanoi. 
U  Thant,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N., 
has  tried  to  foster  communication  between 
parties — and  perhaps  most  actively  of  all- 
Pope  Paul  has  searched  consistently  for  a 
way  to  bring  about  peace.  His  moving  appeal 
to  the  United  Nations — "No  more  war — never 
again  war" — still  rings  in  our  minds  and 
hearts. 

But  all  these  efforto  have  foundered.  And 
they  have  done  so  because  we  have  received 
no  clear  response— or  because  we  are  so  con- 
cerned about  the  so-called  credibility  gap 
that  private  diplomacy  has  been  turned  into 
propaganda  exchanges. 

It  is  time  we  faced  the  realities  In  Vietnam, 
and  cut  through  the  fog  of  rhetoric  and 
slogans  that  billows  around  the  subject.  It  Is 
time  to  stop  talking  about  escalation  and 
deescalatlon.  What  we  muat  do  Is  defuse  the 
explosive  situation  In  Vietnam. 

I  believe  we  must  be  speclflc.  Let  the 
world  and  all  the  parties  to  the  Vietnam 
conflict  know  exactly  what  we  propose. 

First,  I  urge  the  President  to  Issue  a  call 
for  a  preliminary  conference  on  Vietnam.  I 
believe  he  should  name  the  date — and  name 
the  place — Geneva.  And  he  should  make  It 
crystal  clear  that  no  subject  will  be  barred 
from  the  agenda,  and  that  the  whole  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam— every  issue — may  be  dis- 
cussed. This  is  not  a  proposal  for  an  ulti- 
matum. No  conditlotu  should  be  expressed 
or  Implied. 

Let  all  who  are  Involved  In  Vietnam — the 
parties  to  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954,  and  the 
parties  now  Involved  In  the  fighting — attend 
the  preliminary  conference.  And  If  there  la 
a  refusal  to  attend,  then  it  should  truly  be 
apparent  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
has  gone  to  unprecedented  lengths  to  bring 
about  negotiations. 

Some  may  say  that  for  the  President  to  call 
a  conference  with  our  adversaries — naming 
the  date  and  the  place — la  unprecedented. 
It  la — but  so  are  the  stakes  in  this  conflict. 

Some  may  say  that  the  proposal  la  too 
simple.  But  experience  proves  that  the  best 
plans  &re  those  which  are  the  least  compli- 
cated. If,  as  the  ancient  proverb  holds,  a 
"Journey  of  a  thousand  mllea  begins  with  a 
single  step" — let  us  take  that  first  step. 

We  mviat  begin  to  Ulk  directly  with  the 
parties  involved  In  Vietnam.  We  must  open 
up  the  channels  of  communication.  Perhaps 
nothing  will  materialize — at  first.  It  took 
2  years  of  talk  to  bring  about  an  armistice 
in  Korea.  But  at  least  the  way  will  have 
been  opened. 

Second,  I  propose  that  with  our  call  for 
a  preliminary  conference  we  make  clear  our 
willingness — once  the  conference  Is  con- 
vened— to  defuse  the  situation  further.  To 
demonstrate  our  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
original  Geneva  accords,  we  ahould  offer  a 
token  withdrawal  of  10,000  troops,  matched 
by  a  similar  withdrawal  by  the  forces  of 
North  Vietnam.  This  too  would  be  a  fur- 
ther step  toward  peace — and  another  turn 
toward  removing  the  fuse. 

Third,  I  propose  that  the  VS.  represenU- 
tlves  to  such  a  prellmlneiry  conference  be 
the  very  best  negotiators  our  Nation  has — 
Arthur  Goldberg  and  Arthur  Deem.  Only  the 
most  experienced,  wise,  and  deeply  thought- 
ful men  will  be  able  to  do  the  task  Justice. 

And  because  of  the  abiding  importance  of 
ths  discussions,  the  Amsrlcan  pe^>le  should 


be  represented  by  their  leaders  in  the  Con- 
gress— and  I  can  think  of  no  better  men  than 
the  majority  leader.  Senator  Mikk  Maif stikls, 
of  Montana,  and  the  minority  leader,  the 
Honorable  Evzarrr  Dikkskn.  of  Illinois,  who 
have  shown  such  loyalty  and  comprehension 
of  the  problems  In  Vietnam.  Other  Senators 
with  deep  experience  In  foreign  affairs  should 
also  be  called  on  for  counsel — for  there  is 
a  vast  reservoir  of  wisdom  in  the  Sen&to  too 
often  unUpped  in  the  making  of  policy  in 
foreign  affairs.  After  all,  the  Senato  has  a 
constitutional  responsibility  to  advise  and 
consent  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy. 

Fourth,  and  as  an  Immediate  step,  we  must 
use  every  means  at  hand  to  prevail  upon  the 
governments  Involved  in  Vietnam  to  arrange 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  through  the  offices 
of  the  International  Cooomlttee  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

That  committee  has  already  been  instru- 
mental in  alleviating  suffering  on  both  sides. 
During  the  monsoons  of  this  past  year,  for 
example,  the  Red  Cross  was  able  to  provide 
thousands  of  refugee  families  In  flooded  parto 
of  South  Vietnam  with  blankets,  food,  and 
clothing.  The  conunittee  has  arranged 
through  the  Red  Cross  of  North  Vietnam  for 
the  shipment  of  msdl  and  packages  to  Amer- 
ican and  South  Vietnamese  prisoners  of  wsr. 

I  urge,  therefore,  ths  United  SUtes  to 
make  every  effort  to  bring  about  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  through  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Red  Cross  organizations  in  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  If  Hanoi  is  sincere  in  ito  desire 
to  reduce  the  toll  of  war — here  U  another 
place  to  begin. 

There  Is  a  fever  abroad  In  the  world.  And 
that  fever  has  dUTerent  names  in  different 
places:  "Nationalism";  "Self -determination"; 
"AntlcoloniaUsm";  and.  yes,  even  com- 
munism. It  is  a  fever  characterised  by  vio- 
lence— and  wars  of  liberation  are  the  most 
obvious  signs  of  the  disease. 

Men  want  to  make  up  their  own  minds 
about  their  destinies  and  control  their 
futures.  We  can  tinderstand  and  sympathize 
with  their  wishes.  But  ironically,  that  de- 
sire for  self-determination  is  strongest  where 
the  institutions  of  self-government  are 
weakest. 

And  when  one  of  the  newly  emerging  na- 
tions Is  struggling — as  South  Vietnam  is 
struggling — against  the  piratical  ambitions 
of  Ito  neighbor,  or  against  the  aubverslve 
force  of  a  minority  of  Ito  own  people,  we 
are  forced  into  a  dllenuna.  For  the  more 
we  try  to  help,  the  less  thoee  men  believe 
in  their  own  power  to  control  evento. 
,  In  one  way,  this  new  world  of  ours  is 
like  two  children  struggling  In  the  street. 
Down  the  street  comes  the  compassionate 
father,  who  sees  his  son  being  beaten  by  the 
town  bully.  He  wanto  to  help — yet  he  knows 
that  If  he  intervenes  his  son  will  lose  his 
self-respect.  But  If  he  doesnt  step  in,  hla 
son  will  be  beaten  into  the  dust. 

And  so  it  la  In  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam 
la  struggling  with  Hanoi  and  with  the  Vlet- 
cong. We  want  to  help — but  the  more  we 
do,  the  less  the  effort  Is  South  Vietnam's 
and  the  more  It  la  our  war.  Yet  if  we  step 
aside.  South  Vietnam  will  disappear  under 
the  tide  of  aggression. 

If  the  world  Is  not  to  be  swept  by  an 
epidemic,  we  must  learn  to  deal  with  this 
fever.  If  we  do  not  learn  from  the  mIsUkes 
of  the  past,  we  are  doomed  to  fall  and  fall 
and  fall  again. 

We  must  bring  about  an  end  to  this 
dilemma.  And  we  must  begin  ptUUng  the 
fuse  out  of  the  bomb  that  U  Vietnam.  I 
say  we  must  begin  to  Ulk — for  weapons  are 
no  substitute  for  reason. 

STATXaCCMT    BT    SXMATOS    AwtiHait    RxBicorr 

Following  ComrxssaTXON  Wrni  PassmsNT 
Johnson,  Febxttast  14,  1966 
The  President  called  me  in  Hartford  today 
aad  said  that  he  had  received  my  letter  and 
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Bp««cta.  which  he  had  read  carefully,  word 
for  word.  We  discussed  aU  the  polnte  that 
I  had  raised,  and  we  had  a  very  constructive 
and  lengthy  exchange.  The  President  Indi- 
cated that  as  far  as  he  Is  concerned — he  Is 
willing  to  go  to  Geneva  at  any  time.  How- 
ever, he  feels  that  under  the  Geneva  accords, 
agreements,  and  protocol,  the  Invitation 
should  be  Issued  by  the  cochalrmen  of  the 
conference.  He  would  certainly  be  willing 
to  have  the  United  States  represented  at  such 
a  meeting. 

The  President  said  that  he  would  be  ready 
to  discuss  the  reduction  of  troops  at  a  proper 
conference.  He  would  be  willing  to  discuss 
an  equitable  and  fair  reduction  of  troops  by 
both  sldee. 

Concerning  representation  by  the  Vlet- 
oong,  the  President  stated — as  he  has  be- 
fore— that  should  Hanoi  sit  down  at  a  con- 
ference, a  way  could  be  found  for  Vletcong 
repreeenUtlon.  But  the  Vletcong  could  not 
be  recognized  as  the  sole  representative  of 
South  Vietnam. 

As  far  as  the  exchange  of  prisoners  la  con- 
cerned, the  President  said  that,  as  a  humani- 
tarian, this  Is  sodiethlng  he  would  always  be 
willing  to  consider.  He  agrees  with  me  that 
Arthur  Goldberg  and  Arthur  Dean  would  be 
fine  U.S.  representatives.  They  are  out- 
standing, able  men.  He  shares  my  admira- 
tion for  them  and  for  Mnu  Manstixlo  and 
ETxarrr  DnuuKN. 

Our  dlscuaalon  of  the  entire  situation 
showed  me  again  that  the  President  Is  deeply 
concerned  to  bring  about  a  just  and  honor- 
able end  to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

(Prom   the   Bristol    (Conn.)    Press,   Feb.   2S. 

19661 

A   CoNBTavcmnc   Idka 

A  proposal  by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  a  no-holds- 
barred  conference  at  Geneva  to  be  called  by 
the  United  States  has  been  espoused  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  national  newspaper,  the 
National  Observer,  Senator  Ribicoft's  pro- 
posal Is  called  by  the  Observer  "the  most 
constructive  Idea  on  the  subject  In  months." 

The  editorial  comment  on  Ribicoit's  pro- 
posal suggests  that  President  Johnson  should 
be  Interested  In  its  implementation  even  If 
he  doesn't  go  all  the  way  with  the  Senator's 
proposal. 

"Otherwise,  the  RlblcoS  Idea  deserves  more 
consideration  than  President  Johnson  and 
bis  advisers  have  given  It  up  to  now.  Indeed, 
the  proposal  calls  for  such  a  forthright, 
honest,  and  direct  gesture  by  Washington 
that  all  arguments  against  the  Idea  fall 
apart."  the  Observer  says. 

What  Senator  Rmcorr  suggests  Is  a  series 
of  preliminary  talks,  with  no  agenda,  open 
to  any  nation  or  faction  Involved  In  Viet- 
nam. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted,  but  not 
based  on  anything  except  diplomatic  proto- 
col as  far  as  we  can  see.  that  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954  cannot  be  reconvened 
unless  the  cochalrman  of  that  conference. 
Or«at  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union,  agree  to 
call  it. 

Senator  Ribicoft  would  bypass  the  co- 
chairmen  If  necessary  and  have  the  United 
States  initiate  the  conference. 

As  the  Observer  correctly  points  out.  the 
President  could  hardly  object  to  this  pro- 
posal as  a  breach  of  diplomatic  courtesy  in 
the  light  of  his  unconventional  actions  In 
the  recent  peace  offensive  during  which  he 
sent  his  top  officials  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  In  an  effort  to  get  support  for  the 
opening  of  negotiations  and  the  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

Adoption  of  the  RIblcoff  proposal  would 
surely  weaken  the  antl-Amerlc&n  propaganda 
constantly  being  sent  around  the  globe  by 
Pelplng.  Moscow,  and  Hanoi.  How  could  the 
Communists  counter  any  program  which 
•howed  the  United  States  willing  and  ready 


to  talk  to  anyone  concerned  In  Vietnam  at 
any  time  without  any  agenda? 

Senator  Ribicoff  says  that  the  talks  should 
not  be  accompanied  by  any  conditions  or 
ultimatums.  The  Observer  adds  that  neither 
should  they  be  accompanied  by  any  slacken- 
ing of  the  war  effort  until  an  agreement  is 
reached  to  provide  for  negotiations. 

The  RIblcoff  proposals  may  or  may  not  re- 
ceive acceptance  at  the  White  House.  But. 
at  least,  the  Connecticut  lawmaker  cannot 
be  said  to  be  derelict  in  his  duty  and  desire 
to  find  some  sort  of  approach  to  a  solution 
of  one  of  the  most  dUtresslng  problems  of 
our  times. 

IProm  the  National  Observer.  Feb.  21,  1966) 
Oratory,  pious  proclamation.  Interroga- 
tion— all  the  week's  clamor  about  Vietnam — 
have  burled  the  most  constructive  idea  on 
the  subject  in  months.  Senator  Ribicoft's 
proposal  for  a  no-holds-barred  Geneva  con- 
ference called  by  the  United  States. 

BSNATOB  aiBICOFF'S  PaOPOBAL 

The  Connecticut  Democrat's  idea  needn't 
be  swallowed  whole  by  President  Johnson. 
Pot  one  thing,  Mr.  Ribicoff  proposes  that 
the  American  delegation  arrive  at  the  con- 
ference with  an  offer  to  withdraw  10,000 
troops  if  Hanoi  would  agree  to  yank  10,000 
North  Vietnamese  troops  from  the  south. 
The  Senator  sees  this  as  token  deescalatlon. 
But  the  removal  of  10.000  American  troops, 
even  out  of  a  total  of  some  300.000,  could 
result  in  more  than  a  token  weakening  of 
the  U.S.  ground  effort.  Meanwhile.  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  tell  whether  Hanoi  were 
matching  the  U.S.  reduction;  it's  hard 
enough  to  determine  how  many  troops  North 
Vietnam  is  sending  southward. 

Otherwise,  the  RIblcoff  Idea  deserves  more 
consideration  than  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  ad- 
visers have  given  It  up  to  now.  Indeed,  the 
proposal  calls  for  such  a  forthright,  honest, 
and  direct  gesture  by  Washington  that  all 
arguments  against  the  Idea  fall  apart. 

mUSSXA  NKZOS  A  NUDCC 

Mr.  Johnson  himself  protests  that  any  call 
for  talks  in  Geneva  must  come  from  the  two 
cochalrmen  of  the  1964  conference  on  Viet- 
nam. True,  any  settlement  probably  would 
have  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  full-dress  con- 
ference of  the- 1964  signatories.  But  Mr. 
RxaicoFT  is  proposing  preliminary  talks,  with 
no  agenda,  and  open  to  any  nation  or  faction 
Involved  In  Vietnam.  Besides,  Rxissla,  one 
of  the  1964  chairmen,  refuses  to  Join  the 
other,  Britain,  in  reconvening  that  con- 
ference. Preliminary  talks  might  be  Just  the 
nudge  the  Kremlin  needs.  The  necessity  for 
a  formal  conference  is  an  argument  for,  not 
against,  the  Ribicoff  idea. 

If  the  President  Is  obJecUng  to  unconven- 
tional diplomacy,  the  objection  is  unconvinc- 
ing In  light  of  his  recent  "peace  offensive." 
A  preliminary  meeting  in  Geneva,  further- 
more, would  have  much  less  the  appearance 
of  a  circus  than  the  hlther-and-yon  scurry- 
ing of  diplomats  in  recent  weeks.  Any  Red 
propaganda  questioning  U.S.  sincerity  would 
have  a  tinny  ring  with  a  U.S.  delegation  on 
hand  ready  to  talk  face  to  face  with  any 
and  all  comers. 

Barry  Ooldwater  complains  that  the  post- 
Christmas  peace  effort  gave  the  United  States 
the  appearance  of  "groveling"  before  o\ir  ad- 
versaries. Mr.  Goldwater  and  others  un- 
doubtedly would  object  to  Mr.  Ribicoff's 
suggestion  on  the  same  grounds.  They 
would  argue  that  if  the  Reds  decline  the 
invitation — as  well  they  might — the  United 
States  would  be  left  sitting  In  Geneva  with 
egg  on  Its  face  and  no  one  to  talk  to. 

WHAT     bole     fob    THK     VXTTCONOf 

On  the  contrary,  the  Government's  pres- 
tige would  be  enhanced,  not  diminished,  by 
the  candid  willingness  to  discuss  those  mat- 
ters the  Reds  say  now  block  formal  talks. 
The  meeting  certainly  should  take  up  the 


question  of  how  the  Vletcong  would  be  rep- 
resented at  formal  talks;  the  administration 
already  has  said,  many  times,  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  whether  the  guerrillas  should  b« 
represented,  but  how.  A  Communist  boycott 
of  Geneva  would  be  hard  for  Pelplng.  Hanoi. 
or  anyone  else,  to  Justify.  The  egg  would 
be  on  Red  faces. 

Finally,  there  need  be  no  appearance  of 
groveling  if  the  United  States  continues  to 
apply  military  pressure  in  Vietnam.  Mr 
Ribicoff  says  the  call  for  talks  should  not  be 
accompanied  by  conditions  or  ultlmatunu. 
Right.  Nor  should  it  be  accompanied  by  any 
slackening  of  the  American  intention  to 
fight  it  out  until  the  Reds  agree  to  formal 
negotiations. 

This,  of  course,  la  why  the  Ribicoff  idea 
makes  good  sense. 

[Ptom   the   Hartford    (Conn.)    Courant, 

Feb.  16, 1966] 

Thc  Debatx  Takes  Shapb 

Thanks  to  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  we  have  it 
last  begun  the  debate  on  Vietnam  that  hu 
long  been  lacking.  Last  week  the  doves  held 
the  spotlight.  This  week  the  hawks  are  to 
have  their  turn.  So  complex  are  the  Inter- 
twined values  In  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam that  there  Is  no  cheap  or  easy  solution. 
But  the  continued  frank  expression  of  vlewi 
by  both  sides  should  at  least  make  clear 
which  direction  we  should  head  in.  to  svoid 
the  twin  dangers  of  defeat  or  major  war. 

Another  contribution  to  the  debate,  from 
outside  the  hearings,  has  now  come  from 
Senator  Ribicoff.  In  an  interview  in  Wasb- 
Ington  and  again  In  a  speech  at  Hartiord 
College  yesterday  he  proposed  cutting 
through  the  tangle  with  an  action  this  coun- 
try could  take  all  by  Itself.  His  aim,  said 
Senator  Ribicoff,  is  to  "cut  through  the  (og 
of  slogans  and  rhetoric"  so  as  to  "defuse  tbe 
explosive  situation  In  Vietnam." 

Because  both  we  and  the  North  Vietnamete 
have  expressed  willingness  to  return  to  tbe 
principles  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  19M, 
Mr.  Ribicoff  would  have  the  President  Issue 
a  call  for  a  preliminary  conference  on  a 
specified  date  In  Geneva.  Once  such  a  con- 
ference met  he  would  have  tis  offer  a  token 
withdrawal  of  10,000  troops,  to  be  matched 
by  North  Vietnam.  Arthur  Goldberg  and 
Arthur  Dean,  the  experienced  negotiator  who 
represented  us  at  Panmunjom  and  elsewbere 
would  represent  us,  together  with  Senate 
Leaders  Mansfikld  and  Dirksen  and  otben 
A  fourth  suggestion,  likewise  designed  to 
set  the  stage  for  subsequent  negotiations, 
would  be  an  exchange  of  prisoners  through 
the  Red  Cross. 

"Let  the  world  and  all  the  parUes  to  tbe 
Vietnam  conlLct  know  exactly  what  we  pro- 
pose," says  Senator  Ribicoff.  This  Is  a  sound 
Idea.  If  the  other  side  does  not  come,  "then 
It  should  truly  be  apparent  to  the  world 
that  the  United  SUtes  has  gone  to  unprece- 
dented lengths  to  bring  about  negotiation*. " 

Such  an  approach  would  give  a  clarity  to 
American  poUcy  that  It  sUll  lacks,  despite 
President  Johnson's  multiplex  peace  effort* 
during  the  bombing  lull.  There  can  be  UtUe 
doubt  that  the  President  genuinely  want* 
negotiations.  Just  as  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  country  overwhelmingly  re- 
jects the  Idea  of  Just  withdrawing.  But  the 
showy  effort  to  get  negotiations  going,  the 
appeal  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Honolulu 
plan  for  economic  and  social  reconstruction 
in  South  Vietnam  do  not  stand  alone.  When 
coupled  with  the  restmiptlon  of  bombing 
in  the  north,  talk  of  again  doubling  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Vietnam,  and  Premier  Ky'»  un- 
contradicted refusal  of  any  compromise  the 
whole  leaves  a  fuzzy  and  confused  picture^ 

Mr.  Johnson  says  plaintively  that  he  bu 
tried  everything:  "I  think  I  have  takM 
every  alngle  suggestion  that  anyone  has  maae 
that    seemed    to   offer   any   poeslbiUty,  ana 


eUTled  it  out."  What  he  haa  not  done  la  to 
develop  a  single,  conaletent,  overall  policy 
god  then  to  explain  Jt  In  terms  that  convince 
ihu  country,  and  the  non-Conununlat  world, 
tji»t  we  are  right. 

Perhaps  the  reason  can  be  seen  In  a  capsule 
description  of  administration  policy  given 
In  Saigon  the  other  day  by  Vice  Prealdent 
HuMPHaxT.  "Can  the  war  be  wont"  he 
wked.  "I  will  answer  unequivocally:  Yes. 
The  war  to  defeat  the  aggressor  can  be  won." 
It  Is  this  simple  view  that  Vletcong  la  but  a 
matter  of  resisting  military  aggression  that 
Bsny  in  this  country,  and  most  of  our  allies, 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  aooept. 

The  reason  Is  that  there  la  more  to  Viet- 
nam than  simple  military  aggression.  As 
former  Ambassador  Kennan  put  it  before 
Senator  Pplbbioht's  committee:  "I  have  •  •  • 
great  misgivings  about  any  deliberate  expan- 
don  of  hostilities  on  our  part  directed  to  the 
achievement  of  something  called  victory — 
If,  by  the  use  of  that  term,  wo  envisage  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  recalcitrance 
with  which  we  are  now  faced,  the  formal 
lubmlsslon  by  the  adversary  to  our  will,  and 
the  complete  realization  of  our  present  stated 
political  alms." 

TV)  think  only  In  military  t«rms  Is  to  miss 
tbe  essential  point  that,  no  matter  what 
.  military  force  we  bring  to  bear  on  North 
Vietnam,  we  are  still  not  going  to  halt  the 
predominant  social  and  polittoal  changes  In 
process  in  Vietnam.  This  Is  why  many  ob- 
ject to  our  simply  applying  ewer  more  mili- 
tary pressure,  despite  the  risk  that  Red  China 
will  come  In  exactly  as  It  did  under  slmllar 
drcumstances  In  Kc»'ea. 

Senator  Stenkis  and  Genetal  Taylor  may 
aay  we  ahould  disregard  this  risk,  and  If 
China  comes  In  tiae  "every  weapon  at  our 
ccnnmand."  That  means  making  nuclear 
war  on  China.  But  that  In  turn  means  that 
we  would  be  putting  heavy  pressure  on 
Soviet  Russia  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
us.  Or,  at  the  least,  we  would  be  Inviting 
BuHla  to  expand  in  Europe  while  we  were 
too  heavily  committed  In  Asia  to  do  much 
about  It. 

For  what?  Again  as  Mr.  Kennan  said. 
"Vietnam  is  not  a  region  of  major  industrial- 
military  Importance."  Is  it  dot  wiser,  be- 
fore being  sucked  into  the  D|i^jor  land  war 
In  Asia  that  until  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion It  was  always  our  poIl(^  to  avoid,  to 
remember  our  stake  In  Eutope,  in  Latin 
America— and  Indeed  In  Asia  itself?  Coun- 
tries like  Japan  and  India  atvl  the  Phlllp- 
ptnea  may  know  the  polltloal  realities  of 
Asia  as  well  as  we  do. 

So  let  the  debate  go  on.  Por  only  when 
all  points  of  view  have  been  fully  aired,  and 
discussed  back  and  forth,  can  tbe  debate  end. 
Only  then  will  our  present  doubts  and  con- 
fttiloDs  disappear  In  a  decision  that  Is  gen- 
uinely American,  because  It  Is  politically 
wallBtlc  and  morally  right. 

(Prom  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald, 
Feb.  14,  19661 
Senatob  Ribicoff's  PxiiCE  Plak 

Senator  Abkaham  A.  Ribicxiit  haa  built  his 
reputation  as  a  forthright,  able,  creative 
J*»iler  in  domestic  policies  ranging  from 
environmental  polluUon  to  uriaan  transpor- 
tation problems,  from  medical  care  needs  to 
human  rights  concerns. 

Over  the  weekend,  he  mad«  what  mtist  be 
considered  a  rare  foray  Into  the  realm  of 
foreign  policy.  But  In  that  venture,  he  man- 
•ged  to  show  the  same  kind  of  sensible  real- 
••ni  that  has  characterized  hU  work  over  the 
Tears.  He  has  proposed,  in  a  letter  to  Preal- 
oent  Johnson,  that  the  President  ask  the 
IBM  Geneva  Conference  members  to  recon- 
vene In  that  city,  along  with  tbe  prdeent  war 
Participants,  to  discuss  the  Vletnain  situa- 
|«>n.  He  repeated  and  enlarged  on  the  idea 
«  a  major  talk  at  Hartfard  College  for 
"omen  today. 


Further,  Mr.  Ribwoff  baa  suggested  a  for- 
miUa  which  could  well  spell  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam.  His 
suggestion:  That  there  be  a  simultaneous 
token  withdrawal  of  10,000  men  each  by 
tbe  United  States  and  North  Vietnam — said 
withdrawal  to  be  carefully  supervised.  Also, 
he  would  like  to  see  a  prisoner  exchange 
negotiated. 

Now,  nothing  may  ever  come  of  Ribicoff's 
idea,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  In  an  era 
when  many  In  Government  have  been  re- 
duced to  name-calling  and/or  generalization 
about  Vietnam,  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid 
to  recognize  and  praise  a  solid,  substantive 
proposal. 

The  Ribicoff  scheme  Lb  all  of  that.  It  has 
the  basic  appeal  of  action  without  obligation. 
It  has  the  substance  of  a  well-thought-out, 
calculated  proposal  which  could  have  Im- 
mense appeal  throughout  the  world,  yet 
would  not  jeopardize  otir  own  gains  in  the 
war  with  the  Vletcong. 

We  eagerly  await  President  Johnson's  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Ribicoff.  The  President,  In 
bis  quest  for  peace,  has  vowed  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned.  Here  Is  an  opportunity, 
particularly  effective  for  Its  timing,  which 
could  well  be  initiated  by  our  Government. 

(From  tbe  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Feb.  16, 

1966] 

Road  to  CoNFmsNcx 

The  democratic  spirit  of  debate  and  en- 
lightenment over  crucial  decisions  on  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  again  Is  abroad  In  the 
land.  It  is  a  good  development,  led  off  by 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  Issues  affecting  the  United 
States  presence  In  Vietnam. 

The  very  resumption  of  the  process  of  pub- 
lic consultation  and  participation  is  reas- 
suring. 

For  we  have  faith  in  that  process;  it  Is 
otir  political  heritage  and  really,  we  can 
muster  no  lasting  confidence  in  any  deter- 
minations made  without  it. 

The  Nation  can  go  a  certain  distance  in 
support  of  the  Presidential  initiative;  It  will 
to  a  point  follow  the  counsel  of  those  with 
posts  of  responsibility  In  whom  it  has  trust. 

Then  the  country  wants  the  chance  to  have 
Its  own  say  and  form  its  own  opinions. 

We  have  reached  that  latter  stage,  and 
it  is  a  healthy  thing  that  there  Is  a  growing 
insistence  that  the  books  be  opened  on  our 
accomplishments  and  our  aims  In  southeast 
Asia  particularly  and  on  otir  relationships 
with  the  Communist  world  In  general. 

Within  the  past  few  days  the  Hartford 
region  has  been  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
debate  and  the  consultation  brought  Into 
local  focus. 

Senator  Rebicoff  opened  with  his  Initiative 
on  Vietnam,  outlined  at  Hartford  College 
for  Women.  His,  like  others,  was  a  voice  not 
of  dissent  but  of  constructive  proposal. 

His  suggestions  of  a  unilateral  American 
call  to  a  Geneva  Conference,  of  token  with- 
drawal of  troops  if  North  Vietnam  would 
match  it,  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners  and 
of  the  formation  of  a  peace  team  received 
prompt  Presidential  notice. 

The  measures  proposed  are  worthy;  of 
equal  note  is  the  fact  that  Senator  Ribicoff 
Is  joining  In  the  growing  public  voice  and 
expression  of  the  public  will  on  the  Issues 
of  p«ace  and  war. 

Notable  too  was  the  appearence  here  at 
the  University  of  Hartford  of  Norman 
Thomas,  tbe  grand  old  man  of  socialist 
Idealism,  who  had  a  viewpoint  to  describe. 

It  was  bis  claim  that  although  the  United 
States  has  strcHigly  bid  tot  peace  it  has  not 
made  its  policy  convincingly  dependent  on 
peace. 

We  have  not  gone  as  far  as  we  should.  In 
his  opinion,  to  clinch  the  case  for  negotia- 
tions with  Hanoi — and  one  inclines  to  lose 
Mr.  "niomas  there,  where  a  rather  vague  ap- 


peal to  reason  Is  developed,  assuming  that 
Hanoi,  of  a  certainty,  will  listen. 

But  Mr.  Thomas  reaches  ahead  with  an 
Interesting  assumption  that  might  Influence 
our  thinking.  We  cannot  win  In  Vietnam 
on  the  current  course,  he  asserts;  in  fact,  be- 
tween democracy  and  communism  there  will 
be  no  long-run  winner. 

Instead,  he  thinks,  as  was  the  experience 
after  Etirope's  bitter  and  inconclusive  reli- 
gious wars,  an  accommodation  wlU  be 
reached. 

Such  views  shape  bis  approach  to  a  Viet- 
nam settlement. 

What  has  occurred  here,  with  Senator 
Ribicoff  and  Mr.  Thomas  as  advocates.  Is 
taking  place  now  not  only  In  Washington 
but  across  the  land. 

A  public  examination  of  the  course  of  the 
Nation  is  underway.  It  has  reached  a  level 
beyond  the  surge  of  demonstration  or  of 
Instinctive  and  automatic  reaction. 

We  are  putting  the  public  Intelligence  to 
work,  encouraging  responsible  tboughtful- 
ness  rather  than  blind  acquiescence  or 
prejudice. 

It  Is  good,  for  that  la  the  very  essence  of 
our  strength  and  being. 

[From  the  Mlddletown  (Conn.)  Press. 

Feb.  16. 19661 

Senator  RiBicoFr*s  Pboposai. 

Since  being  elected  as  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Abraham  RnsicoFT  has 
shown  increasingly  how  correct  the  voters 
were  In  their  choice.  His  current  position  on 
Vietnam  is  a  contribution  to  that  debate,  and 
the  views  he  has  now  expressed  took  courage 
to  state.  Tbe  question  Is  not  so  much 
whether  he  Is  right  or  wrong,  although  this 
Is  a  matter  of  grave  pertinency,  but  rather 
whether  his  constituents  will  benefit  from 
the  dialog  which  he  haa  opened  up.  We 
would  hope  this  Is  the  case;  we  think  It  will 
be  the  case. 

Senator  Ribicoff  made  a  number  of  points 
but  one  of  the  most  salient  was  his  view  that 
any  negotiations  have  to  Include  the  Vlet- 
cong. This  is  a  precondition  to  peace,  and  It 
always  will  be  one.  The  reluctance  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  negotiate  with  the  Vletcong. 
despite  an  offer  of  "unconditional"  discus- 
sions, has  not  prolonged  the  war  by  Itself,  but 
it  has  added  to  the  thicket  of  qualifications. 

Although  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  the  Vletcong,  North  Vietnam,  and  Red 
China  do  not  now  wish  to  negotiate,  the 
RlblcoS  proposal  to  invite  all  Involved  to  a 
conference  at  Geneva  holds  considerable 
merit.  However  dUBciUt  It  la  to  prosecute 
both  peace  and  war  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
rhetorical  perambulations  of  the  President 
have  established  In  the  last  week,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  should  be  kept  In 
focus.  Our  dedication  to  peace  Is  not  and 
should  not  be  a  bow  to  world  opinion,  it  must 
be  a  constantly  clear  desire. 

There  is  reason  to  doubt  the  real  position 
of  the  United  States — as  the  worid  sees  us. 
In  an  effort  to  soothe  Congress,  the  President 
has  again  contributed  to  the  confusion  by 
noting  that  "I  gather  from  what  General 
Gavin  said  In  summary  there  Is  not  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  what  he  and 
Kennan  are  saying  and  what  the  Government 
is  doing." 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference between  the  Kennan  testimony  and 
the  Johnson  action — a  difference  of  almost 
200,000  troc^s,  perhaps,  certainly  a  differ- 
ence in  strategy.  Ambassador  Kennan  urged 
that  we  dig  In  and  wait  for  a  political  solu- 
tion to  emerge.  General  Gavin  although  ap- 
parently modifying  his  enclave  position 
slightly,  was  advocating  a  similar.  If  slightly 
different,  policy.  Many  administration  offi- 
cials feel  that  either  strategy  would  allow 
the  Vletcong  undisturbed  political  control 
of  the  country.  There  the  argument  now 
rests. 
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The  President  adheres  to  his  view  that 
no  one  has  put  forth  a  better  suggestion 
on  how  to  fight  the  war  In  Vietnam;  an 
Increasing  number  of  Congressmen  are  asking 
what  point  there  Is  In  arriving  at  a  stale- 
mate at  a  higher  level  of  engagement.  It 
may  be  said  that  each  retort  begs  the  ques- 
tion; the  question  must  still  be  asked. 

Senator  Risicorr  has  not  been  so  much 
Involved  In  the  strategy  of  war  as  the  tactics 
of  peace.  His  suggestion  cannot  of  Itself  end 
the  war,  but  the  spirit  of  his  view  tends  to 
advemce  the  possibilities  of  peaceful  solu- 
tions. He  has  presented  a  fresh  Initiative 
and  this  Is  just  as  helpful,  perhaps  more 
so,  than  the  declarations  of  Honolulu.  If 
neither  one  can  guarantee  the  objective  of 
the  United  States,  which  Is  to  prevent  the 
seizure  of  South  Vietnam  by  force,  the  coun- 
try should  not  go  further  down  the  road  to 
war  without  the  kind  of  real  debate  we 
have  at  last  come  to. 

(From  the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald,  Feb. 

14, 1966) 

RtBicoiT  Taku  His  Stand 

The  entry  of  Senator  Ruicoft  Into  the 
Vietnam  debate  Is  the  more  Impressive  be- 
cause It  has  been  so  long  delayed.  For  a 
long  time  Connecticut  people  have  been  won- 
dering If  they  were  ever  to  be  represented 
In  the  great  national  discussion  of  the  most 
controversial  foreign  policy  commitment  of 
our  national  history.  Senator  Risicorr  him- 
self explains  his  own  silence  hitherto  by 
saying  that  he  has  had  a  general  Instinct 
to  support  the  policies  of  the  President,  and 
that  his  own  previous  service  In  the  Cabinet 
led  htm  to  appreciate  the  burdens  the  Presi- 
dency must  carry  In  such  a  world  crisis. 

Now  that  he  has  felt  it  his  own  duty 
to  formulate  a  position  and  make  recom- 
mendations, Senator  Rnicorr  can  be  given 
credit  for  taking  a  stand  which  does  not 
equivocate  In  the  least  In  the  matter  of 
direction. 

Recognizing  full  well  the  twin  stakes  being 
contested  In  Vietnam — the  one  the  right  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  their  own  political  des- 
tiny— the  other  the  maintenance  of  that 
practical  power  politics  style  balance  of  power 
which  the  world  Is  still  trying  to  substitute 
for  law — Senator  RiBicorr  nevertheless  for- 
mulates recommendations  which  would  aim 
at  defusing  the  situation  rather  than  allow 
It  to  continue  automatically  Into  Its  quick- 
sand of  progressive  and  unlimited  involve- 
ment for  everybody. 

We  are  not  very  sure — perhaps  even  the 
Senator  himself  Is  not  very  sure — that  the 
specific  recommendations  he  makes  have  a 
chance  of  being  adopted  by  the  White  House, 
or  of  meeting  with  favorable  response  else- 
where If  the  White  House  should  adopt 
them. 

But  Senator  Ribicoit  judged,  rightly  we 
think,  that  It  was  important  to  offer  some- 
thing In  specific  terms  rather  than  merely 
to  reiterate  generalities  which  have,  so  far, 
not  lacked  for  distinguished  endorsements. 

The  Rlbicoff  proposals,  to  be  debated  in  the 
light  cC  their  propriety  and  feasibility,  along 
with  their  prospective  chances  of  success, 
are  four  In  number.  He  would  deal  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  get  the  old  Geneva  Con- 
ference going  again  by  having  the  President 
himself  Issue  a  call  to  a  preliminary  confer- 
ence on  Vietnam,  the  call  to  name  Oeneva  as 
the  site,  and  the  Invitation  to  go  to  all  the 
nations  which  did  attend  the  1064  Oeneva 
Conference,  together  with  any  representa- 
tives of  groups  now  fighting  In  the  war. 

Once  such  a  preliminary  conference — 
which  would  obviously  Itself  have  to  decide 
whether  It  ever  would  become  a  formal  re- 
convocatlon  of  the  original  Oeneva  Confer- 
ence— had  met.  Senator  Rmcorr  would  have 
the  T7nlt«4  States  offer  to  make  a  token 
withdraw*:  of  troops  from  Vietnam,  to  be 


matched  by  a  similar  withdrawal  of  North 
Vietnamese  forces. 

Senator  Ribicoit's  third  point  calls  for  the 
selection  of  Arthur  Goldberg,  the  present 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
Arthur  Dean,  disarmament  negotiator  who 
has  now  served  several  administrations,  as 
our  delegates  to  such  a  preliminary  confer- 
ence, to  be  accompanied  by  the  two  party 
leaders  in  the  Senate — Senators  Mansfielo 
and  DiRKsEH. 

Fourth,  as  a  minor  Immediate  move 
toward  that  defusing  effort  he  considers  so 
vitally  necessary  before  the  situation  gets 
even  mor-*  out  of  hand  than  it  Is,  Senator 
RiBicorr  suggests  a  new  effort  to  use  Red 
Cross  International  medlarles  to  arrange  ex- 
change of  prisoners  In  Vietnam. 

These  specific  recommendations  are  open 
to  discussion  and  debate,  and  one  hopes  they 
get  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  main  stance  taken  by  Sen- 
ator RiBicorr,  after  his  long  examination 
of  the  Issues  and  his  own  Inner  guidances, 
can  also  be  taken,  we  think,  as  something 
pretty  close  to  the  way  the  American  people 
themselves  are  feeling  these  days,  which 
would  explain  what  seems  to  be  the  un- 
usual resjjonse  the  Rlbicoff  proposals  have 
already  begun  to  receive. 

The  Senator  put  his  main  thought  well 
enough  in  the  closing  portion  of  his  speech 
on  Vietnam,  as  follows: 

"There  Is  a  fever  abroad  In  the  world.  And 
that  fever  b&a  different  names  in  different 
places:  'Nationalism';  'Self-determination'; 
'Antlcolonlallsm';  and  yes,  even  communism. 
It  is  a  fever  characterized  by  violence — and 
'wars  of  liberation'  are  the  most  obvious 
signs  of  the  disease. 

"Men  want  to  make  up  their  own  minds 
about  their  destinies  and  control  their  fu- 
tures. We  can  understand  and  sjrmpathize 
with  their  wishes.  But  ironically,  that  desire 
for  self-determination  is  strongest  where  the 
Institutions  of  self-government  are  weakest. 

"And  when  one  of  the  newly  emerging 
nations  Is  struggling — as  South  Vietnam  Is 
struggling — against  the  piratical  ambitions 
of  its  neighbor,  or  against  the  subversive 
force  of  a  minority  of  Its  own  people,  we  are 
forced  into  a  dilemma.  For  the  more  we  try 
to  help,  the  leas  those  men  believe  in  their 
own  power  to  control  events. 

"In  one  way,  this  new  world  of  ours  is  like 
two  children  struggling  In  the  street.  Down 
the  street  comes  the  compassionate  father, 
who  sees  his  son  being  beaten  by  the  tcwn 
bully.  He  wants  to  help — yet  he  knows  that 
If  he  intervenes  his  son  will  lose  his  self- 
respect.  But  if  he  doesn't  step  In,  his  son 
win  be  beaten  into  the  dust. 

"And  so  It  Is  in  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam 
Is  struggling  with  Hanoi  and  with  the  Vlet- 
cong.  We  want  to  help — ^but  the  more  we  do, 
the  leas  the  effort  Is  South  Vietnam's  and 
the  more  it  is  our  war.  Tet  If  we  step  aside. 
South  Vietnam  will  disappear  under  the  tide 
of  aggression. 

"If  the  world  Is  not  to  be  swept  away  by 
an  epidemic,  we  must  learn  to  deal  with  this 
fever.  If  we  do  not  learn  from  the  mistakes 
of  the  past,  we  are  doomed  to  fall  and  fail 
and  fail  again. 

"We  must  bring  about  an  end  to  this 
dilemioa.  And  we  must  begin  pulling  the 
fuse  out  of  the  bomb  that  Is  Vietnam.  I  say 
we  mxist  begin  to  talk — for  weapons  are  no 
substitute  for  reason. " 

The  forces  of  restraint  and  reason  have, 
this  weekend,  gained  an  important  recruit. 

(From    the   New   Haven    (Conn.)    Register, 

Feb.  15,  19M| 
Senator  Rmcorr  Owrwma  His  Piaci  Talk 
Plans 
Abxaram  Rmcorr,  our  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  has  proposed  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Invite  the  original  participants, 
plus  some  others,  to  the  1964  Geneva  Con- 


ference to  convene  again  to  seek  a  settle, 
ment  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  Vletconi 
Rmoorr  said,  should  not  be  barred  from  the 
discussions. 

As  evidence  of  good  faith,  the  Senator 
suggested  that  both  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam  agree  to  withdraw  10.000 
troops  from  South  Vietnam.  Since  Hanoi 
claims  it  has  none  of  Its  troops  In  South 
Vietnam,  It  woiild  be  placed  In  an  embamu*- 
Ing  position  to  meet  these  terms.  Despite 
the  denials  the  United  States  knows  differ- 
ently— from  battlefield  contact.  The  Rlbi- 
coff proposal  is  that  no  preconditions  be  »tt 
for  the  conference,  that  It  be  wide  open. 

President  Johnson,  In  a  .telephone  con- 
versation Monday  with  Senator  Raicorr. 
gave  partial  endorsement  to  the  plan.  The 
President  said  he  was  willing  to  go  to  Geneva 
but  only  if  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion called  such  a  conference.  These  nations 
were  cochalrmen  of  the   1054  convention. 

If  the  Communists  boycotted  such  a  meet- 
ing It  would  be  proof  to  the  world,  Risicon 
believes,  that  the  United  States  went  to  an 
extreme  for  peace  but  its  appeals  were  not 
heard  by  Its  military  and  political  enemies. 

Almost  Immediate  disagreement  with  the 
Rlbicoff  plan  came  from  some  other  Sena- 
tors. Jacob  Javits,  Republican,  of  New  Tork, 
said  peace  efforts  cannot  be  unilateral.  He 
also  saw  no  hope  for  peace  until  our  military 
position  Is  better  established  in  South  Viet- 
nam, at  least  with  some  heavily  defended 
enclaves  In  key  coastal  areas. 

Others  believe  that  If  the  Rlbicoff  proposal 
Is  adopted  by  the  administration  and  we  go 
to  Oeneva,  we  would  be  left  abandoned  like 
a  bride  at  the  altar. 

Ribicoit  at  least  has  made  an  overture  In 
the  hope  of  ending  the  fighting  and  the 
bombing.  His  proposal  is  another  suggestion 
In  the  right  direction.  His  recommendation 
that  we  recognize  the  Vletcong,  at  least  (or 
purposes  of  deliberation.  Is  another  Indica- 
tion of  a  change  among  some  In  Washington 
toward  dealing  with  the  Communist  National 
Liberation  Front. 

As  we  pursue  the  war,  we  must  also  pursue 
peace.  This  course  goes  hand  In  hand.  Un- 
til the  hand  for  peace  gets  stronger  the  war 
win  go  on. 

(From  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate, 

Feb.  17. 1068] 

RiBicorr's  FouB  Points 

Senator  Abbahaic  Rtaicorr  has  advanced 
a  four-point  program  designed  to  bring  the 
Communists  to  the  negotiating  table  at  Oe- 
neva. He  proposes  that  the  Vletcong  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bargaining  table;  the  matched 
withdrawal  of  10,000  troops  each  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  by  us;  the  conduct  of 
negotiations  without  an  agenda;  and  that 
prisoners  be  exchanged. 

The  Rlbicoff  proposals  received  a  quick  re- 
action from  the  White  House.  President 
Johnson,  who  has  been  trying  In  every  way 
short  of  total  surrender  to  the  Communists 
to  get  negotiations,  called  the  Senator  snd 
exchanged  views  with  him  for  40  minutes  by 
telephone.  The  President  told  the  Senator 
that  he  would  go  to  Geneva  at  anytime  but 
that  he  felt  the  Invltetlon  should  be  Issued 
by  the  cochalrmen  of  the  conference,  Rus- 
sia and  Britain.  The  President  told  Senator 
Rmcorr  that  once  such  a  call  was  Issued  the 
United  States  would  certainly  attend. 

The  President  said  that  If  the  Hanoi  Com- 
munUU  would  agree  to  sit  down  at  the  con- 
ference Uble  a  way  would  be  found  to  have 
the  Vletcong  subversives  seated,  but  he  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Vletcong,  as  the  sole 
represenutlves  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. 

The  President  said  that  as  a  humanitarian 
he  favored  the  prisoner  exchange  at  any 
time.  As  to  the  Senator's  stiggestlon  thsi 
our  negotiating  team  be  made  up  of  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg,  Arthtir  Dean,  and  Senators 
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mNsnzLD  and  DnKncM  the  Fnaident  said 

^t  he  admired  these  men  greatly. 

Senator  Rmcorr  was  convioned  that  the 
president  U  indeed  devoted  to  ending  this 
,nr  which  we  never  wanted  to  fight.  The 
quick  response  to  the  Senator's  proposals  by 
Uie  President  should  not  be  Ignored  by  those 
in  charge  of  protocol  In  Geneva.  The  Invi- 
tation to  negotiation  should  be  mtule  to  all 
itdes.  The  onus  of  continuing  the  war  will 
then  be  on  the  side  that  does  not  answer. 
Under  any  circumstances,  our  Senator  baa 
made  an  interesting  proposal.  He  Joins  dis- 
tinguished company  in  making  an  effort  to 
find  some  way  to  end  this  confiiet  with  honor. 


IProm  the  West  Hartford  (Oon^,)  News,  Feb. 
17.  1980]  I 

TmxLT  Sbnatob  I 
The  enterprising  little  Hartfdnd  College  for 
nmen  was  the  setting,  and  a  pretty  passel 
of  eager-eyed  girls  was  the  backidrop  on  Mon- 
day tor  what  could  be  a  big  paragraph  in 
world  history,  and  under  any  ttrcumstances 
at  least  a  small  footnote. 

The  girls  had  Invited  Senator  Abrakam  A. 
Rmcorr  to  speak  to  them  while  he  was  In 
Hartford.  As  occasionally  happens  among 
political  leaders,  the  time  had  come  when 
the  Senator  had  sc«nethlng  especially  timely, 
and  especially  significant,  to  say.  So  it  was 
it  Hartford  College  that  he  nude  his  most 
Important  foreign  policy  speech  In  which  he 
called  for  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  1954.  Beyond  that  suggestion  the 
Senator  traced  the  course  of  America's  en- 
larging commitment:  "Like  dlow  moving 
quicksand,  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  sucked 
us  In — deeper  and  deeper — until  we  now  find 
ourselves  deep  in  a  war  we  didn't  want  to 
aght."  And  be  concluded:  "We  must  be 
resolute  In  helping  our  southeast  Asian 
friends  remain  free  to  chooeei  the  form  of 
(oremment  they  want." 

Between  these  two  poles  the  Senator  had 
a  good  deal  to  say  that  the  Preeldent  would 
Just  as  soon  wasn't  said  right  now  with  quite 
the  authority  that  a  Senator  has.  But  the 
President,  who  called  the  Senator  frc«n  Wash- 
ington and  talked  46  minutes  about  the  Rlbi- 
coff proposal  for  a  preliminary  conference  on 
Vietnam  and  token  withdrawals  of  troops 
(plus  a  Red  Cross  exchange  of  prisoners), 
knows  that  the  Connecticut  Senator  has  his 
ear  about  as  close  to  the  pMbHc  heart  as 
snybody  around.  { 

He  touches  a  sensitive  netve  when  he 
nlses  the  pointed  question  whether  Indeed 
South  Vietnam's  record  of  political,  judicial, 
economic,  and  social  reform  Justifies  our 
hope.  The  hope  is,  of  course,  that  given  a 
free  choice,  the  people  would  Identify  their 
military  government  as  the  Image  of  de- 
Bwcracy  for  which  America  risks  Its  pree- 
Uge  In  an  Asian  land  war. 

It  la  fair  to  ask,  what  s^lal  progress 
could  be  expected  In  a  nation  torn  for  20 
years  by  revolution  and  war?  And  before 
thst  mostly  fiefdoms  and  religious  hler- 
wchles.  But  such  realizations  are  not  new. 
They  are  the  same  ones  upon  which  "old 
China  hands"  both  dlplomatla  and  mUltary 
lave  founded  their  belief  that  the  United 
SUtes  was  not  going  to  make  Its  point  with 
»  Iwd  war.  Yet,  as  Sen»1ior  Rmcorr 
pointed  out,  the  desire  for  self-determina- 
tion U  "strongest  where  the  institutions  of 
"elf-government  are  weakest." 

His  solution  to  the  dilemma  la  a  deliberate, 
"wnedlate  policy  ot  open  qagotlatlon  in 
waich  we  attempt  to  bring  the  weight  of  the 
Russian  people  to  bear  for  peaoe,  rather  than 
orinknaanshlp.  In  this  week's  proposal,  and 
'" '•t'onale,  the  Senator  rangas  himself  on 
?«  reflective  side  of  the  Vietnam  argument. 
°«  would  substitute  new  creative  thinking 
lor  old  shibboleths.  For  this  Ibe  should  find 
»  patefui  nation. 


(From  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  Feb. 
17, 19fl8] 

lOSa  AT  AN  IMPASSK 

That  Senator  RiBicorr's  protMsal  for  a  con- 
ference at  Oeneva  on  the  Vietnamese  situa- 
tion met  with  agreement,  in  principle,  from 
President  Johnson  is  a  healthy  development. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent's only  Immediate  objection  to  the  Sena- 
tor's plan  Is  the  stipulation  that  the  cochalr- 
men of  the  1064  Geneva  Conference,  Britain 
and  the  U.S.SJt.,  issue  Invitations  to  the 
talks.  This  Is  only  a  matter  of  protocol.  A 
far  more  serious  point  could  have  been 
raised  If  the  President  had  objected  to  the 
proposed  representation  of  the  Vletcong  at 
the  talks. 

However,  the  President's  conversation  with 
Senator  RiBicorr  on  Sunday  gives  a  pointed 
reminder  that  he  Is  Indeed  ready  to  talk 
peace  as  a  means  toward  ending  the  conflict. 
RiBicorr's  stipulation  that  no  subjects  be 
barred  from  discussion  at  the  conference 
would  insure  that  the  talks  were  not  an 
empty  gesture,  and  his  proposals  that  both 
sides  Implement  a  token  withdrawal  of 
troops  and  exchange  of  prisoners  wotild  help 
to  smooth  the  way  for  such  a  discussion. 

The  road  to  the  conference  table  Is  diffi- 
cult, especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  pro- 
ceedings would  have  to  be  initiated  by  both 
England  and  the  U.S.S.R.  A  conference  at 
Geneva  Is  a  possibility,  however  slim,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  the  chances  for  such 
a  talk  will  Increase  with  the  passage  of  time. 

[From  the  WilUmantlc  (Conn.)  Chronicle, 
Feb.  16.  1906] 

Chronicle  Comukntabt:  Thx  Rmcorr 
Pbacx  Plan 

The  speech  Senator  Abbaham  Rmcorr  de- 
livered before  the  student  body  of  the  Hart- 
ford College  for  Women  Monday  In  which  he 
proposed  a  four-point  plan  to  defuse  the  ex- 
plosive situation  in  Vietnam  is  the  result  of 
a  great  deal  of  study  and  thought  on  the 
Senator's  part.  It  Is  understandable  that  the 
Senator  should  have  waited  until  now  to 
make  an  appraisal  of  the  southeast  Asian 
situation.  As  a  former  Cabinet  officer  In 
the  Kennedy  administration  his  remarks 
could  have  easily  been  misinterpreted. 

While  there  is  serious  question  about  the 
propriety  of  the  United  States  issuing  a  call 
for  a  conference  to  be  held  on  Vietnam  at 
Geneva,  the  basic  thought  put  forward  by 
the  Senator  Is  a  valid  one.  If  there  is  the 
need  to  pinpoint  a  catise  for  the  crisis  In 
Vietnam  it  most  certainly  can  be  traced  to 
the  Geneva  accords  and  the  failure  to  effec- 
tively Implement  and  police  them.  Without 
question,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  White  House  suggestion  that  either 
Britain  or  the  Soviet  Union  as  cochalrmen 
should  initiate  the  call  for  the  meeting.  The 
response  to  such  a  call  would  again  Indicate 
clearly  who  Is  Interested  in  a  Just  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  who  Is  not. 

The  Rlbicoff  proposal  to  make  a  token  re- 
moval of  10,000  troops  once  the  conference 
Is  convened  Is  the  one  that  could  be  the  toe 
stumper.  This  evidence  of  good  faith  is  flne, 
but  meaningless  without  corre8|x>nding  ac- 
tion by  the  North  Vietnamese  forces. 

The  Senator  acted  wisely  in  suggesting 
that  the  maj(»lty  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  be  included  among  the  nego- 
tiators sent  to  the  Conference.  The  Senate 
Is,  of  course,  the  place  from  which  the  phrase 
"advise  and  consent"  originates  and  It  seems 
appropriate  that  they  have  a  full  and  com- 
plete comprehension  of  a  matter  as  impor- 
tant as  possible  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

No  one,  we  are  sure,  could  think  of  fault- 
ing the  Connecticut  Senator  for  suggesting 
that  the  International  Red  Cross  be  em- 
ployed to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  pris- 


oners.   This  Is  a  humanitarian  and  sensible 
approach. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Rlbicoff  peace  plan 
was  one  which  deserved  the  serloxis  atten- 
tion of  the  national  administration  sind  such 
attention  was  evidenced  by  the  President's 
telephone  conversation  with  the  Senator 
while  he  was  In  Hartford.  It  truly  was  one 
of  the  most  responsible  reports  on  the  Viet- 
nam situation  to  be  brought  to  public  notice 
in  recent  days.  The  Senator  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  well  done  homework. 


[From   the   Danbury    (Conn.)    News-Tlmea, 

Feb.  16,  1966] 

Senatob  RiBicorr's  Fottb-Point  Plan 

Senator  Abraham  Rmcorr,  former  Gover- 
nor of  Connecticut  and  former  Secretary  of 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, has  made  a  number  of  contributions 
in  the  field  of  domestic  affairs  since  entering 
the  Senate. 

He  has  now  made  a  significant  contribution 
in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

He  has  proposed  a  four-point  plan  to.  In 
his  words,  "defuse"  the  explosive  situation  in 
Vietnam.     Highlights  of  these  proposals  are: 

1.  That  the  President  Issue  a  call  for  a  pre- 
liminary conference  on  Vietnam,  to  take  place 
at  Oeneva,  at  a  date  selected  by  the  President, 
with  all  concerned  with  the  Oeneva  accords 
of  1054  invited  and  with  no  subject  barred. 

2.  That  the  United  States  offer,  once  the 
conference  Is  convened,  to  make  a  token  with- 
drawal of  10,000  troops,  with  a  similar  with- 
drawal to  be  made  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

3.  That  Senators  MANsnxLO  and  DntxaxN 
be  named  to  attend  the  preliminary  confer- 
ence along  with  two  of  America's  "very  best 
negotiators,"  Arthtir  Ooldberg  and  Arthtu 
Dean. 

4.  That  every  means  be  used,  as  an  immedi- 
ate step,  to  arrange  an  exchainge  of  prison- 
ers through  the  Red  Cross. 

Senator  Rmcorr  revealed  his  four-point 
proposal  Sunday  and  elaborated  upon  it  in  a 
talk  Monday  at  the  Hartford  College  for 
Women. 

"In  South  Vietnam,"  he  pointed  out,  "we 
are  face  to  face  with  China.  We  are  thwart- 
ing her  ambitions  to  change  the  balance  of 
power  in  Asi'\.  This  Is  a  delicate  situation, 
for  we  must  take  Into  account  not  only 
China's  reactions,  but  also  those  of  Russia — 
her  sometimes  reluctant  ally." 

Asserting  that  we  must  continue  resolute 
In  helping  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  re- 
main free  to  choose  the  government  they 
want.  Senator  Rtsicorr  reviewed  the  difficul- 
ties the  United  States  has  experienced  in  ef- 
forts, so  far  unsuccessful,  to  get  North  Viet- 
nam to  the  negotiating  table. 

His  call  for  an  unconditional  preliminary 
conference  to  "defuse"  the  situation  again 
demonstrates  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  peace. 

The  imaginative  steps  he  offers,  if  accepted 
all  around,  could  well  pave  the  way  for  a  final 
and  conclusive  peace  conference,  restoring 
some  semblance  of  peace  to  a  disordered 
world. 

[From  the  New  London  (Conn.)   Day,  Feb. 
16,   1066) 

OOR    FCTintS    nf    ViCTNAM 

Clearly,  the  debate  over  our  role  In  Viet- 
nam Is  beginning  to  get  down  to  cases.  And 
that's  a  good  sign.  It  Is,  in  fact,  the  only 
encouraging  factor  In  the  assessment  of 
where  we  stand  and  what  might  lie  ahead. 

Although  President  Johnson  takes  a  dim 
view  of  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee hearings,  they  are  producing  some  posi- 
tive Ideas.  One  may  question  but  cannot  ig- 
nore the  counsels  of  such  men  as  retired  Lt. 
Gen.  James  Oavin  and  of  George  Kennan, 
former  head  of  the  State  Department's  Policy 
Planning  Board.    Nor  can  one  disregard  the 
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propOHd  of  Senator  Abkakam  Rzbiooit,  vho 

call*  (or  a  Geneva  Conference  which  would 
be  baaed  on  wttbdrawal  of  10.000  XJB.  troops 
If  Hanoi  agreea  to  do  Ukewiae.  Barry  CK>ld- 
water  states  the  traditional  theory  of  war- 
fare, to  hit  the  enamy  again  and  again,  with 
air  power,  until  be  capitulates:  here  again 
this  argument  cannot  be  jettisoned,  because, 
like  it  or  not,  we  are  at  war  to  defend  the 
long-acoepted  Ideal  of  self-determination. 

The  weakness  of  the  Kennan-Oavln  point 
of  view  (dig  In,  hold  our  ground  until  Hanoi, 
recognizing  It  cannot  win,  agrees  to  nego- 
tiate) Is  that  South  Vietnam  la  a  checker- 
board, an  area  here  held  by  us  and  an  area 
of  few  mile*  distant  controlled  by  the  Vlet- 
cong.  To  effect  a  stalemate  would  not 
guarantee  that  the  Vletcong  would  be  driven 
to  Its  knees;  rather  It  likely  would  result  In 
an  Intolerable  standoff  as  In  Korea,  precipi- 
tating many  long  years  of  unrest  and  trouble 
for  the  South  Vlenamese,  and  little  prospect 
of  poUUcal  stablUty. 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  the  debate  Is 
becoming  far  more  responsible.  Intelligent 
and  clear.  The  vocal  element  which  de- 
manded Immediate  retreat  has  been  all  but 
silenced.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  more  witnesses  to  hear  and  how  Chair- 
man PuLpHuort  (an  opponent  of  current  U.S. 
policy)  handles  this  testimony  can  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  course  of  debate  and 
on  future  decisions. 


ALASKA  CONSERVATION  SOCIETY 
URGES  RESTORATION  OF  SNET- 
TI8HAM  DAM  PROJECT 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  Senate  floor 
reeardlng  the  proposed  1967  budget  cut- 
tMcks  In  public  works  projects  and  spe- 
ciflcally.  of  the  Snettlsham  Etaun  which 
was  programed  for  construction  begin- 
ning this  spring.  These  funds  were  elim- 
inated In  the  President's  budget  and 
simply  must  be  restored.  Cutting  It  out 
Is  not  an  economy.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  dam  will  be  a  great  revenue 
producer. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  this  proj- 
ect was  approved  by  many  different 
groups  which  are  In  accord  that  the  dam 
will  perform  a  worthwhile  function  by 
supplying  needed  power  In  the  vicinity 
of  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  will  be  even  more 
needed  than  when  first  authorized  be- 
cause of  the  subsequent  vast  timber  sale 
on  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  and  the 
prospective  pulp  and  paper  Industries 
resulting  therefrom.  They  will  bring  in 
increased  tax  revenues  to  the  Nation  and 
State  and  employ  himdreds  of  taxpaying 
workers. 

As  an  example  of  this  accord.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Alaska  Conservation  Society  recom- 
mending that  the  dam  be  constructed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoiD,  as  follows: 

RnOLUnON     BT     TIH     AUISKA     CONSX«VATION 

SocirrT's  Boau>  or  Dwitrroiis 
Resolved.  That  the  Alaska  Conservation  So- 
ciety supports  the  efforts  of  our  State  gov- 
ernment officials  and  members  of  the  Alaska 
congressional  delegation  to  have  Federal 
funds  made  available  for  the  early  construc- 
tion of  the  Snettlsham  hydroelectric  power 
project  near  Juneau,  Alaska.  Inasmuch  as 
the  need  for  this  additional  power  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  preliminary  re- 
search Indicates  that  damage  to  nsh  and  wild- 
life resources  will  be  negligible,  the  society 


feels  this  i>roject  U  worthy  of  approval  by  all 
citizens  of  the  Stat*  of  Alaska. 

Attest: 

ClUA  M.  HXJNTM, 

Ixeeutive  SecretdTy. 


WHEAT  EXPORT  CERTIFICATE 
HELD  CONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcou)  an  article  from  the  cur- 
rent, March  1,  issue  of  the  Southwestern 
Miller  which  reports  that  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Charles  L.  Powell  has  ruled 
in  Spokane,  Wash.,  that  wheat  export 
certificates  authorized  in  the  voluntary 
wheat  certificate  act  in  1964,  are  con- 
stitutional. 

The  case  contesting  the  legality  of 
the  wheat  certificates  was  brought  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1965.  by  the  wheat  export  tax 
committee  of  the  Washington  State  Farm 
Bureau.  The  ruling  was  handed  down 
February  28,  1966. 

Since  wheat  export  certificates  are  au- 
thorized in  the  present  farm  law,  al- 
though managed  on  a  variable  basis  at 
the  present  time,  this  ruling  has  great 
significance  In  relation  to  the  present 
wheat  program.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
am  gratified  by  the  ruling  and  am  sure 
that  other  Members  of  this  body,  inter- 
ested in  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
wheat  and  other  agricultural  producers, 
will  be  equally  pleased. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Whiat  ExpotT  Cmtiticatb  CoNSTrrtmoNAi 
Spokanx,  Wash.,  February  28.— In  a  deci- 
sion annoimced  last  week,  a  VS.  Federal  dis- 
trict court  Judge  In  Spokane  ruled  that  the 
section  of  the  wheat  certificate  program  re- 
quiring the  collection  of  the  export  certifi- 
cate levy  does  not  violate  the  ConstltuUon. 
Previously,  a  three-Judge  Federal  panel  bad 
denied  a  motion  to  grant  an  injunction  to 
prohibit  the  enforcement  of  the  export  mar- 
keting certificate  regulations  on  wheat. 

Following  announcement  of  the  decision 
by  Federal  Judge  Charles  L.  Powell,  a  group 
of  Washington  wheat  farmers  who  had  filed 
suit  in  Spokane  district  court  last  spring  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  export  mar- 
keting certificate  Indicated  they  are  giving 
serious  consideration  to  an  appeal.  The 
group,  comiM-islng  the  wheat  export  tax  com- 
mittee of  the  Washington  SUte  Farm  Bu- 
reau, expressed  keen  disappointment  with  the 
judge's  ruling.  They  have  launched  an  Im- 
mediate study  of  the  feasibility  of  appeal- 
ing the  decision  to  a  higher  court.  A  deci- 
sion may  be  reached  by  the  committee  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  March  13  in  Taklma. 

The  suit,  sponsored  by  the  wheat  export 
tax  committee,  was  originally  filed  February 
3,  l»e6,  against  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man. It  was  amended  in  the  spring  of  1065 
to  Include  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
Uon.  It  contended  that  the  export  cerUftcate 
collection  of  25  cents  a  bushel  in  effect  dur- 
ing the  1064-66  crop  year  and  Imposed  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1064  was  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  article  I,  section  B,  clause  6,  of  the 
ConaUtuUon  of  the  United  SUtee,  which 
states,  "No  Ux  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  ar- 
ticles exported  from  any  State." 

coNcsaM^  a,ST9-Bt»HXL  Bxpoar  sals 
Named  as  plaintiff  In  the  suit  was  Shirl 
Moon,  dryland  wheat  farmer  from  the  Horse 
Heaven  area  of  Benton  County,  Wash.,  who 
did  not  participate  In  the  1964  wheat  certifi- 
cate program  and  thus  received  no  certificate 
payments.    The  action  concerned  his  sale  of 


1,872  bushels  of  wheat  to  a  buyer  in  Rotter- 
dam, The  Netherlands,  In  January  19<SS.  ti^, 
plaintiff.  In  his  original  complaint,  asked  tor 
a  Judgment  for  refund  of  •168.62  against  th« 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  an  inJuncUon 
against  his  further  encroachment  for  a  pay- 
ment for  export  marketing  certificates.  Tike 
three- Judge  panel  denied  the  injunction.  The 
caae  was  then  referred  to  Judge  Powell  of 
Spokane  to  determine  whether  the  wbett 
export  marketing  certificates  constitute  a 
tax  or  duty  In  contravention  of  the  Conitl- 
tutlon. 

The  refund  of  •168.62  sought  by  Mr.  Uoon 
in  the  suit  represented  the  difference  be- 
tween his  export  certificate  payment  of 
•411  93  and  a  refund  of  9243.41  as  an  export 
subsidy  payment. 

WHETHCa    REVENTTX    OR    RKCULATORT 

"The  question  for  determination  is  wheth- 
er the  act  la  a  revenue  measure  within  the 
prescription  of  the  Constitution  or  whether 
it  is  regulatory  and  thus  permitted,"  Judge 
Powell  said  in  his  decision.  "Under  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution,  article  I, 
section  8,  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  the  foreign  natioiu 
and  among  the  several  states.  That  refills- 
tlon  may  be  effectuated  by  price  control. 
Such  regulation  has  been  held  to  be  within 
the  legislative  power  of  Congress." 

Judge  Powell  also  pointed  out  that  the 
regulation  of  agriculture  Is  recognized  to  be 
within  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
commerce  clause,  and  he  said  that  "it  In- 
cludes the  power  to  regulate  prices  of  ccn- 
modltles  in  commerce  and  the  prsctlcM 
which  affect  such  price."  He  also  noted  tt«t 
"the  prodviction  and  marketing  of  wheat  bu 
been  the  subject  of  repeated  legislation." 

0SPCND8   ON    OBJECTS    OP   STATTTI 

Judge  Powell's  decision  Included  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  test  to  determine  whether  a  statut* 
imposes  a  tax  or  whether  it  Is  regulatory 
is  determined  by  consideration  of  the  pur- 
poses and  objects  of  the  statute  as  a  whole. 
If  the  revenue  for  the  general  support  of 
Government  is  the  primary  purpose  and 
regulation  Incidental,  the  Impooltlon  of  t 
tax  Is  controlled  by  the  taxing  provlsloni  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  If  regulation  U 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  statute  then  the 
statute  is  not  controlled  by  the  taxing  power 
but  by  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
particular  commodity  or  subject  matter  of 
the  statute. 

NO    MOTIVE    EXCEFl    RHJOI-ATION 

"The  purpose  of  the  wheat  marketing 
certificate  program  is  not  to  raise  revenue 
for  meeting  the  general  expenses  or  obliga- 
tions of  the  government.  There  appears  to 
be  nothing  in  the  context  of  the  act  or  In 
the  legislative  history  of  the  act  to  lead  one 
to  believe  that  Congress  was  prompted  by 
any  motive  other  than  to  regulate  the  price 
and  production  of  wheat.    The  act  provides: 

"  'In  order  to  expand  International  trade 
In  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and  promote  equi- 
table and  stable  prices  therefor  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  shall,  upon  the  ex- 
porUtlon  from  the  United  SUtes  of  any 
wheat  or  wheat  fiour,  make  a  refund  to  the 
exporter  or  allow  him  a  credit  against  the 
amount  payable  by  him  for  marketing  cer- 
tUlcatee,  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
determines  wiU  make  UJ3.  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  generally  competitive  In  the  world  msr- 
ket.  avoid  disruption  of  world  market  price* 
and  fulfill  the  IntemaUonal  obligations  of 
the  United  States." 

•"The  leglslaUve  history  of  the  set  as  »et 
forth  In  appendix  C  to  defendant's  supple- 
mental brief  leaves  UtUe  qxiestion  but  that 
the  act  was  Intended  as  a  regulatory  meai- 
ure.     The  purpose  is  stated  as  follows: 

"  'Since  the  purpose  of  requiring  certifi- 
cates on  wheat  and  wheat  products  exported 
Is  not  to  obtain  revenue,  but  solely  to  regu- 
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Ute  the  price  at  which  such  products  are 
exported  and  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
rlndfaU  profite." 

TO  rCLnU.  WORLD  OBUOATIONS 

"In  Board  of  Trutteet  of  tht  University  of 
/Utnou  V.  United  Statet.  It  Is  held  that  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  may  regulate  or 
prohibit  certain  Imports.  The  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  by  prohibiting  either  impor- 
tation or  exportation  of  a  commodity  would 
Include  the  leaser  power  of  permitUng  ex- 
ports only  by  compliance  with  certain  regula- 
tory controls.  Such  Is  the  provision  here  In 
question.  The  tise  of  export  marketing 
certificates  In  conjunction  wttb  the  refund 
provisions  of  the  act  or  credltB  as  provided 
by  the  act  enables  the  exporteB  to  meet  world 
competition  and  also  preveats  him  from 
telling  below  the  world  market  and  thus 
permlU  the  United  States  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations under  the  Internaltional  Wheat 
Agreement. 

"It  la  my  opinion  that  the  act  is  regula- 
tory and  not  a  revenue  measure  and  that  it 
la  constitutional.  The  plaintiff's  motion  for 
lummary  judgment  will  bf  denied  and 
the  defendant's  motion  for  summary  judg- 
ment granted." 

nCPACT  ON  OTRRR  COMllODrnXS 

Leon  WlUard,  of  Prosser,  Wbah.,  chairman 
of  the  wheat  export  tax  committee,  said  he 
foresees  the  poesibility  of  the  court's  deci- 
•lon  reaching  beyond  wheat  eicports  Into  the 
fflsrkettng  of  other  commodities  abroad. 
The  impact  of  this  opinion  could  affect 
many  other  export  markets  and  Industries," 
be  said.  "What  la  there  to  pfovent  the  con- 
trol of  all  exported  goods  by  ptmllar  regula- 
tory measures?" 

U&x  Benltz,  president  of  the  Washington 
State  Farm  Bureau  and  an  ox  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  cotrunlttee,  commented  that  "at 
a  time  when  great  emphasis  Is  being  placed 
on  the  expansion  of  world  trade,  the  control 
at  export  prices  through  such  devices  could 
make  a  shambles  of  our  Constitution."  He 
contended  that  "the  Issue  of  whether  or  not 
a  regulatory  device  such  as  the  export  cer- 
tificate is  unconstitutional  hae  not  been  met 
•quarely  by  the  court." 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Wlllard  Mid  Mr.  Benltz. 
members  of  the  wheat  export  tax  committee 
ate  Roy  Esllck,  of  Dayton;  Joe  P^ilton,  of 
Fairfield;  Richard  Kllcker,  of  Walla  WalU; 
Richard  McWhorter,  of  Prosser;  Richard  Per- 


klna,   of 
Connell. 


Palouae;    and    Oliyer    Dllllng,    of 


I 


EDUCATIONAIi  BENEFITS  OUR 
VETERANS  DESGIVE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  President  signed  Into  law  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 
196(5,  which  was  recently  passed  unani- 
mously by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  support  this  measure 
•n  the  Senate. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  served 
our  country  deserve  the  educational  ex- 
periences which  may  have  otherwise  been 
lost  to  them  because  of  military  service. 

The  February  28  newsletter  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  summarizes 
this  act  very  well.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  summary  [printed  In  the 
Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection;  the  summary 
»as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
M  follows: 

•"•"••ANXNT  ai  Education  Bnx  Sent  to 
PaKsmKNT  Johnson 
President  Johnson  is  expected  momentarily 
~  «lgn  a  permanent  GI  benefits  measure 
m.n  "*  *»tlniated  eventual  price  tag  of  ^600 
mlUlon  a  year.    The  measure,  which  wlU  take 


effect  no  later  than  June  1  of  this  year,  ac- 
cents education  and  homebuylng  aid  for  all 
military  personnel  with  more  than  6  months 
of  active  duty  since  January  31,  1065,  the  date 
benefits  ceased  under  the  Korean  OI  Read- 
justment Act. 

Passed  last  year  by  the  Senate  and  Febru- 
ary 7  of  this  year  by  the  House  In  different 
forms,  the  compromise  bill  advanced  through 
the  Senate  on  February  10  by  a  vote  of  00  to  0 
and  was  whisked  to  the  President  without  a 
dissent  after  a  voice  vote  In  the  House  later 
the  same  day. 

The  Johnson  administration  had  recom- 
mended that  benefits  be  limited  to  men  who 
serve  in  combat  situations,  instead  of  cover- 
ing all  personnel  regardless  of  where  they 
served  their  military  time.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  administration  bUl  was  ^150  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  cost  of  the  program  as 
passed  is  expected  to  level  off  at  around  ^600 
million  annually  after  6  years.  Its  flrat-year 
cost  is  estimated  at  ^335  million. 

VrmiANS'  READJTJSTMENT  BENETfrS  ACT  OF  l»8e 

As  sent  to  President  Johnson,  the  measvire 
contained  the  following  major  provisions: 

Authorized  payments  to  meet,  in  part,  the 
expenses  of  the  veterans'  subsistence,  tuition, 
fees,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  and  other 
educational  costs. 

Provided  1  month  of  educational  assistance 
for  each  month  or  fraction  thereof  spent  on 
active  duty  after  January  31,  1066. 

Prohibited  a  veteran  from  receiving  more 
than  36  months  of  training  or  educational 
assistance  under  the  1066  act  or  under  a 
combination  of  benefits  from  the  1066  act 
and  the  World  War  n  or  Korean  GI  Readjust- 
ment Act,  the  war  orphans'  educational  as- 
sistance program  or  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  for  disabled  veterans. 

Stipulated  that  a  veteran  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  receive  8100  a  month  in  educa- 
tional benefits,  •126  if  he  had  one  dependent 
and  •IdO  if  he  had  two  or  more  dependents. 
For  a  3^-tlme  course,  stipulated  that  a  single 
veteran  receive  $75  a  month,  that  a  veteran 
with  one  dependent  receive  t95  and  that  a 
veteran  with  two  or  more  dependents  receive 
•116.  For  a  >4-tlme  course,  stipulated  that 
a  single  veteran  receive  •dO  a  month,  that  a 
veteran  with  one  dependent  receive  966  and 
that  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  dependents 
receive  •76. 

Required  veteran  to  complete  education 
within  8  years  following  his  last  discharge 
from  active  duty  after  January  31,  1966,  or 
within  8  years  after  the  educational  section 
went  Into  effect  (Jtme  1,  1066),  whichever 
was  later. 

Defined  an  eligible  veteran  as  one  who 
served  on  active  duty  for  more  than  180  days, 
any  part  of  which  occurred  after  January  31, 
1066,  or  who  was  released  or  discharged  be- 
cause of  a  service-connected  disability  after 
January  31,  1055. 

Provided  that  a  person  who  had  served  2 
years  on  active  duty  and  was  continuing  on 
active  duty  cotUd  take  advantage  of  the  edu- 
cational benefits  by  attending  nearby  Insti- 
tutions during  off-duty  hours,  but  stipulated 
that  these  persons  would  receive  payments 
only  for  fees  and  tuition.  Specified  that  the 
allowance  would  be  ccHnputed  at  the  rate  of 
the  eetablished  Institutional  charges  for  tui- 
tion and  fees  or  at  8100  a  month,  whichever 
was  less. 

Defined  educational  Institution  as  any  pub- 
lic or  private  secondary  school,  vocational 
school,  correspondence  school,  business 
school,  junior  college,  teachers'  college,  col- 
lege, normal  school,  professional  school,  uni- 
versity, or  scientific  or  technical  Institution, 
or  any  other  Institution  If  it  furnishes  educa- 
tion at  the  secondary  school  level  or  above. 

Defined  program  of  education  as  any  ctir- 
riculum  or  any  combination  of  unit  courses 
pursued  in  an  educational  Institution  which 
is  generally  accepted  as  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  requirement  for  attainment  of  a  prede- 


termined educational,  professional,  or  voea- 

tional  objective. 

Prohibited  enrollment  In  courses  of  ap- 
prentlceehlp  or  on-the-job  training,  Inatltu- 
tlonal  on-the-farm  training  or  a  course  to 
be  pursued  by  open  circuit  television  or  radio, 
unless  the  latter  was  part  of  a  regular  course 
offered  by  an  Institution  of  higher  learning. 

Prohibited  enrollment  in  an  avocatlonal  or 
recreational  course  unless  the  veteran  sub- 
mitted evidence  that  such  a  course  would 
be  of  bona  fide  use  In  the  pursuit  of  his 
present  or  contemplated  business  or  occupa- 
tion. Specified  other  types  of  courses  which 
wotild  not  qualify  a  veteran  for  benefits. 

Other  noneducatlonal  features  of  the  meas- 
ure also  authorized  Veterans'  Administration 
home  loans  and  home  loan  guarantees  for 
Armed  Forces  veterans  who  were  defined  by 
the  bin  as  eligible  for  educational  benefits; 
extended  medical  care  In  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals,  when  there  was  room  and 
the  veteran  demonstrated  a  financial  need, 
to  veterans  with  non-service-connected  disa- 
bilities who  served  after  January  31,  1056: 
extended  job  counseling  and  Job  placement 
assistance  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
persons  serving  after  January  31,  1055;  and 
extended  preference  In  securing  Federal  jobs 
to  persons  serving  after  January  31,  1066. 


WORLD  HUNGER:  ENEMY  OP 
U.S.  PROSPERITY 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  Forbes  magazine,  dated 
March  1,  has  an  excellent  "roundup" 
article  and  an  editorial  on  the  world 
food  and  population  situation,  from  a 
business  point  of  view. 

Forbes  Is  imabashed  by  the  fact  that 
America  has  an  economic  Interest  in 
ending  hunger  in  the  world.  The  maga- 
zine even  lists  major  corporations  that 
"vrtll  help  feed  the  world,"  and  can  there- 
by benefit  economically. 

The  magazine  comments: 

Humanitarian  motives  aside,  the  President 
and  his  aids  know  full  well  that  the  TJS. 
economy  cannot  continue  to  grow  without 
an  expanding  world  market.  Moreover,  as 
the  ^^esident  has  noted,  quoting  Seneca,  "A 
hungry  people  listens  not  to  reason,  nor  cares 
for  justice,  nor  Is  bent  by  any  prayers." 

I  am  happy  to  see  Forbes'  anals^sis  of 
the  situation,  for  I  have  always  regarded 
food  for  peace,  which  the  President  pro- 
poses to  rename  food  for  freedom,  as  a  • 
fine  blending  of  humanltarianism  and 
self-interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Forbes  article,  and  an  editorial  in  the 
same  issue  concluding  that  we  must 
"make  a  mighty  effort,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
WORU)  HuMOn:-  Enoct  or  U.S.  PROspnmr 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world  are 
now  face  to  face  with  famine.  Humanitarian 
reasons  aside,  the  United  States  cannot  let 
them  starve,  because  a  starving  nation  Is  not 
a  market. 

One  billion  people,  a  third  of  the  world's 
population,  drag  themselves  through  the  day 
weak  from  hunger,  an  easy  target  for  disease 
and  frequently  for  death  from  starvation. 
Another  billion  are  badly  malnourished,  al- 
most on  the  borderline  of  starvation.  What 
we  call  progress,  civilisation,  proei>erlty  is 
meaningless  to  two-thirds  of  the  human 
race.  These  people  are  only  half  alive.  They 
are  half  dead  from  hunger. 
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The  averaffc  American  consiunes  3.100  cal- 
ories a  da;  In  fooda  rich  with  protelna.  vlta- 
mlna.  and  mlneraia.  In  the  tinderdereloped 
nations,  tlie  average  person  must  drag  his 
body  akmg  on  a  mere  3.080  calories  a  day, 
and  bis  food  usually  la  deficient  In  those  nu- 
trients. WhUe  the  United  States,  Western 
Buropa.  Japan,  and  a  few  other  nations  get 
richer,  the  hungry  get  hungrier,  because.  In 
the  underdeveloped  pcu^  of  the  world,  human 
fecundity  Is  outstripping  agricultural  fecun- 
dity. In  Asia  and  Latin  America  In  the  past 
6  years  the  population  has  risen  by  12 
and  17  percent,  respectively.  In  contrast, 
production  of  food  has  risen  by  only 
10  percent.  The  restUt  Is  that  per  capita 
food  production  has  fallen  by  3  percent  In 
Asia,  by  7  percent  In  Latin  America. 

The  deadly  effects  of  the  population  explo- 
sion aren't  for  tomorrow.  They  are  here  and 
now.    Tbday. 

As  Chairman  Robert  S.  Stevenson  of  Allls- 
Chalmers  puts  it:  "The  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Australia  are  going  to  have  to  feed 
the  world,  or  we're  going  to  have  to  help  the 
world  feed  Itself."  Nobody  realises  this  more 
keenly  than  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  his  top  aids.  The  more  newsworthy 
problems  of  Vietnam  and  inflation  have  not, 
even  for  a  day.  crowded  It  out  of  their 
deliberations. 

Humanitarian  motives  aside,  the  President 
and  his  aids  know  full  well  that  the  U.S. 
economy  cannot  continue  to  grow  without  an 
expanding  world  market.  Moreover,  as  the 
President  has  noted,  quoting  Seneca.  "A 
hungry  people  listens  not  to  reason,  nor 
cares  for  Jxutlce,  nor  Is  bent  by  any  prayers." 

The  malnourished  masses  love  their  chil- 
dren as  Intensely  as  well-fed  Americans  love 
thalni.  They  are  not  about  to  starve  peace- 
fully and  quietly.  In  patience,  resignation, 
and  fatalism,  as  their  ancestors  might  have 
done.  They  know  there  Is  a  world  without 
hunger  somewhere  outside  their  dusty  vil- 
lages. They  have  transistor  radios,  and  they 
have  bumped  In  rickety  buses  Into  market 
towns.  They  have  taken  seriously  the  poli- 
ticians' promises  of  a  better  life.  They  wUl 
riot  and  kill  to  achieve  It.  They  are  doing 
so  right  now. 

ESCALATION 

Almost  in  desperaUon,  the  United  SUtee 
plana  to  escalate  Its  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
world  hunger  problem.  In  so  doing  it  will 
create  tremendous  opportunities  for  busi- 
nesses that  have  the  know-how,  the  foresight, 
and  the  capital  to  help  end  hunger. 

President  Johnson  fired  an  opening  gun 
In  the  Btepped-up  war  sgalnst  hunger  when 
he  sent  a  message  to  Congress  last  month, 
asking  for  a  new  food  program  to  replace  the 
present  food -for -peace  program.  Public  Law 
480.  which  expires  this  year.  The  President 
did  not  spell  out  all  the  details  of  bis  food- 
for-freedom  program,  but.  even  so,  agricul- 
tural experts  agree  that  It  eventually  wlU 
have  an  enormous  Impact  on  the  entire  U.S. 
economy.  For  one  thing.  It  will  change  the 
whole  direction  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Until  now,  foreign  aid  has  gone  primarily 
toward  Industrial  development:  hereafter.  It 
will  be  directed  more  toward  agricultural  de- 
velopment. The  food-for-freedom  program 
will  have  an  even  greater  Impact  on  U.S. 
agriculture.  Since  the  first  Agricultural  Ad- 
ministration Act.  the  U.S.  Government  has 
attempted  to  keep  food  production  down. 
Now,  the  administration  plans  to  offer  In- 
ducements to  farmers  to  raise  production 
of  certain  foodstuffs.  Under  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  the  United  States  sent  abroad 
primarily  those  agricultural  products  It  had 
In  surplus  In  Oovemment  warehouses.  Now. 
It  •wiXl  gear  its  production  more  directly  to 
the  needs  of  the  hungry,  using  Incentives  to 
Increase  production  oX  certain  foodstuffs 
when  necessary. 

Out  of  this  Inevitably  will  come  several 
other  developments:  Little  by  lltUe.  land 
which  has  been  retired  from  production  un- 


der the  present  farm  program  will  be  brought 
back  Into  cultivation.  The  exodus  of  mar- 
ginal farmers  Into  the  cities  will  be  speeded 
up,  since  they  will  not  have  the  capital  to 
expand  production  as  the  Government  re- 
quires. The  big  farmers  will  get  bigger. 
Even  If  world  prices  of  agricultural  products 
dont  rise,  the  big  farmers  will  become  so 
efllclent  and  have  such  an  enormous  market 
they  will  be  able  to  prosper  with  lower  sub- 
sidies—or  even   without   them. 

One  expert.  Don  Lerch.  a  Washington  man- 
agement consultant  who  specializes  In  agri- 
culture, believes  that  by  1976  there  will 
be  only  500,000  farmers  In  the  United  States 
(as  compared  with  3.2  million  today).  But, 
he  quickly  adds,  they  will  all  be  Immensely 
prosperous. 

The  farmers  of  Canada  and  Australia  also 
win  benefit.  Both  countries,  as  a  result, 
are  likely  to  keep  booming. 

The  United  SUtes  plans  to  fight  the  war 
against  hunger  on  two  fronts.  The  first 
will  be  a  crash  program  to  supply  the  under- 
developed countries  with  food.  The  United 
States  has  been  giving  away  $1.6  billion 
worth  of  food  abroad  every  year  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  If  Congress  approves  the  Presi- 
dent's new  program — as  seems  all  but  cer- 
tain— food  shipments  could  rise  to  $3.3  bil- 
lion by  1967-68.  This  move  Is  designed  to 
cope  with  such  emergencies  as  the  recent 
drought  In  India,  which  already  has  led  to 
Communist-organised  riots  in  the  state  of 
Kerala. 

In  the  long  run,  the  second  front  will  be 
the  decisive  one.  This  is  the  self-help  p<u-t. 
Every  nation  receiving  U.S.  aid  will  have  to 
promise  to  build  up  Ita  own  agriculture  as 
swiftly  as  possible.  Not  only  promise,  but 
show  results.  The  reason  for  this  Is  simple. 
■We  don't  have  enough  capacity  to  feed  all 
these  people,"  says  Secretary  of  Ag^rlculture 
OrvlUe  L.  Preeman.  "Unless  they  learn  to 
feed  themselves,  there  will  be  world  famine. 
The  estimated  Increased  needs  between  now 
and  1980  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  300 
million  tons.  The  potential  reserve  produc- 
tive capacity  of  this  country  Is  50  to  55  mil- 
lion tons  more.  There  Is  a  260-mllllon-ton 
gap  here  that  only  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions themselves  can  fill." 

Along  with  the  food,  therefore,  the  United 
States  will  send  the  underdeveloped  nations 
fertilizer  and  farm  equipment.  It  will  also 
encourage  U.S.  companies  to  build  fertilizer 
plants  and  fann-equlprment  factories  abroad. 
It  will  teach  farmers  In  Asia  and  Africa  and 
Latin  America  how  to  make  the  most  of  the 
land  they  have.  It  will  urge — and  even 
arm-twist — governments  to  rerlg  archaic 
policies  m  the  field  of  price  Incentives,  farm 
credit  and  land  reform.  This  will  all  be 
done  under  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  ( AID) . 

Increasing  food  shipments  abroad  will 
mean  increasing  production  at  home,  for, 
according  to  Preeman,  the  reserves  In  Gov- 
ernment storage  don't  come  anywhere  near 
the  world's  requirements.  "Our  reserves  are 
now  in  the  land  rather  than  In  the  storage 
bin,"  he  says.  Grain  in  storage  has  been 
dropping  steadily  since  1961 — wheat,  from 
1.4  billion  bushels  to  800  million;  feed  grains, 
from  77  million  metric  tons  to  60  million. 

This  means  that  millions  of  acres  of  land 
that  have  been  retired  under  the  present 
farm  program  eventually  will  be  brought 
back  Into  production  as  needed.  It  will  be 
done  gradually,  Preeman  says,  first  to  pre- 
vent chaos  In  the  marketplace,  and  second 
because  there  Isn't  enough  shipping  to  han- 
dle all  the  food  the  U.S.  farmer  could  produce 
II  the  wraps  on  him  were  taken  off  all  at 
once. 

All  told,  there  are  now  nearly  57  million 
acres  of  UjS.  farmland  "In  reserve."  Pree- 
man won't  reveal  Just  bow  many  he  Intends 
to  put  back  Into  production,  but  some  Gov- 
ernment officials  believe  it  will  be  somewhere 
between  5  and  7  million  acres.    He  already 


has  taken  a  small  step  In  that  direction. 
"Just  last  month."  he  points  out,  "I  discon- 
tinued the  alternative  of  voluntary  acreage 
reduction  whereby  a  spring  wheat  producer 
could  take  10  percent  out  of  production  and 
get  paid  for  doing  it.  The  producer  no  longer 
has  that  option.  He  has  to  plant  his  full 
allotment." 

MORS  TO  COMB 

The  acreage  allotment  for  rice  will  be  In- 
creased this  year  by  10  percent.  Uany  ex- 
perts believe  It  will  eventually  be  neces- 
sary to  Increase  the  allotment  for  winter 
wheat.  Says  Claude  W.  Gtfford,  senior 
ecbnomlst  of  Farm  Journal:  "A  shortage  in 
wheat  Is  only  a  few  years  away." 

Freeman's  guideline  will  be  the  President's 
promise  to  Congress  to  "bring  these  acres 
back  Into  production  as  needed — but  not  to 
produce  unwanted  surplus."  In  short,  to 
change  the  very  nature  of  UJS.  agricultural 
policy  but  without  causing  chaos  on  the 
farm  and  In  the  marketplace. 

In  his  message.  Johnson  called  for  In- 
creased production  of  soybeans.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  believes  this  can  bt 
achieved  by  the  Judicious  use  of  Incentives- 
more  acreage  with  guarantcd  prices.  "In 
corn."  he  says,  "we  have  too  much.  We  still 
have  a  surplus.  We'll  do  something  which 
win  make  It  possible  for  thoee  farmer*  to 
plant  soybeans  on  thoee  acres  and  come  out 
just  as  good.  We  need  the  soybeans.  Wt 
don't  need  corn."  Soybeans  produce  a  blgh- 
proteln,  low-cost  diet  meal  for  antm«i. 
They  also  are  one  of  the  richest  sources  of 
protein  In  food  mixes  for  humans. 

Robert  W.  Engle.  manager  of  marketing  of 
AUls-Chalmers'  farm  equipment  division,  be- 
lieves that  Increased  production  will  have  to 
come  from  Improved  farm  equipment  tnd 
Improved  farm  techniques,  as  well  as  from 
greater  acreage.  "One  area  where  output 
per  man  hour  has  been  neglected  Is  farm 
materials  handling,"  he  says.  "There  are 
going  to  be  some  giant  strides  made  In  co- 
ordinating a  farmer's  growing  system  with  t 
pushbutton,  automated  method  of  handllni 
and  storing  his  crop. 

"Another  way  of  Increasing  farm  produc- 
tion la  by  growing  two  stalks  ot  com  where 
only  one  grew  before.  Instead  of  growing 
corn  In  the  standard  38-  or  40-lnch  rows, 
we've  tried  it  In  30  or  20.  Yield  often  In- 
creases 10  or  16  percent." 

CHANCB  n«  POUCT 

Under  Public  Law  480,  the  United  SUtes 
has  either  been  giving  the  food  away  or  else 
selling  It  for  local  currency.  In  simple  fact, 
selling  It  for  local  currency  almost  Invariably 
has  meant  giving  it  away,  because  so  little  of 
the  currency  can  be  used.  According  to  Sam 
I.  Nakagama.  a  senior  economist  of  the  Plrst 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  United 
States  now  holds  an  amount  equivalent  to 
two-thirds  of  the  currency  of  India  as  s  re- 
sult of  selling  the  Indiana  food.  Most  of 
this  money  obviously  cant  be  used;  spend- 
ing It  would  create  horrendous  inflation. 
Under  a  tacit  agreement  with  the  Indian 
Government,  therefore,  the  United  SUtes 
simply  hoards  It.  The  United  SUtes  now 
holds  »2.8  billion  In  counterpart  funds. 

Under  the  food-for-freedom  program,  food 
will  no  longer  be  sold  for  local  currency  and 
only  a  maximum  $800  million  worth  will  be 
given  away.  Only  those  nations  which  clear- 
ly cant  subsist  except  on  charity  wUl  re- 
ceive free  food.  The  United  SUtes  will  grsJJt 
the  others — nations  like  Taiwan,  Spain, 
Greece,  and  the  United  Arab  EepubUc— long- 
term  credlU  at  low  Interest,  perhaps  2  per- 
cent, to  buy  the  remaining  $2.6  bUIlon  worth 
They  will  have  to  pay  the  world  market 
price.  They  will  be  required  to  repay  the 
money  in  dollars. 

Prices  also  should  be  bolstered  by  the  fact 
that,  at  times,  the  United  SUtes  will  have 
to  get  the  food  on  the  open  market. 


Tbere  are  tboM  who  fear  that,  by  helping 
other  naUons  Increase  their  food  production, 
the  United  SUtes  will  destroy  lU  own  com- 
mercial food-export  market,  which  now 
unounU  to  about  $4.6  blUlou  a  yaw.  Ac- 
cording to  Freeman,  these  feats  are  ground- 
ing Experience  proves,  he  says,  that,  as  a 
country  raises  lU  production  of  food,  what 
U  does  is  switch  to  Importdng  other  U.S. 
MTlcultural  producU  like  animal  feeds.  The 
rwult  U  a  net  gain  for  the  US.  farmer, 
freeman  cites  the  case  of  Japan.  That 
country  used  to  get  massive  agricultural  aid 
from  the  United  States.  It  soon  may  be 
buying  $1  billion  worth  of  JJ3.  farm  prod- 
ucts annually  on  a  straight  cash  baaU. 
Western  Europe,  which  also  "used  to  receive 
agricultural  aid.  la  now  this  Kation's  biggest 
eurtomer  of  feed  grains  and  poultry.  In 
1964.  VS.  food  exporU  to  Western  Europe 
totaled  $2.3  bUUon. 

As  Freeman  sees  It,  prosperity  abroad, 
therefore,  will  mean  prospMlty  at  home. 
•Every  10-percent  Increase  in  per  caplU  In- 
come abroad  results  In  a  16-]^eroent  Increase 
in  the  commercial  ImporU  o|  our  producto," 
he  says. 

In  the  fight  to  Increase  production  of  food- 
stuffs abroad,  the  United  Stiates  will  count 
particularly  on  the  manufaoturers  of  fer- 
tiliser. Says  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development: 
"PertlUaer  will  be  our  blggiEet  need."  Dr. 
Lester  R.  Brown,  staff  economist  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  adds:  "Ironically, 
the  les£-developed  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  which  conUia  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  people  and  where  the  food  needs 
are  greatest,  use  only  6  mllUon  tons  of  the 
SS-mllllon-ton  annual  world  toUl.  In  other 
words,  only  one-seventh  of  the  world  ler- 
Ullzer  supply  Is  used  In  the  regions  con- 
taining two-thirds  of  the  population.  As 
the  supply  of  new  land  that  can  be  brought 
under  cultivation  dlmlnishos,  fertilizer  be- 
comes the  principal  substitute  for  land  In 
the  food  production  process.*' 

FEETILIZEK    BOOM     ikKEAD 

The  United  States  Is  now  shipping  about 
t325  million  worth  of  fertlllaws  abroad  every 
year  through  foreign  aid  and  conmierclal 
channels.  By  1970,  It  will  b^  shipping  about 
11  bUllon  abroad  each  year.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  will  spend  about  $250  mil- 
lion to  help  build  fertilizer  planU  in  part- 
nership with  natives  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  such  as  Gulf  Oil's  project  In  Korea. 
Says  an  AID  chemical  en^neer:  "$1  mil- 
lion worth  of  food  aid  will  faad  70,000  people 
for  a  year,  but  the  same  $1  million  put  Into 
fertilizer  would  help  feed  2()0,000  people  for 
a  year." 

AID'S  Bell  Is  also  counting  on  farm  equip- 
ment manufacturers  and  food  processors  to- 
lielp  beef  up  the  agriculture  of  the  under- 
developed countries.  The  farm  machinery 
makers  will  have  to  develop  equipment  espe- 
cially designed  for  their  needs,  he  says,  point- 
ing out  that  In  India,  for  example,  "the  land 
holdings  are  very  small.  Farming  takes  on 
the  characteristics  of  gardening.  You  need 
nnall  power  unlU,  hand  equipment  almoet." 
A  great  deal  rides  on  the  success  of  this 
new  program — which  partly  explains  why 
support  for  It  seems  to  cut  across  party  lines. 
President  Johnson's  proposals  have  the  sup- 
port of  many  Republicans,  'Who  in  the  past 
were  leery  about  foreign  aid.  Much  of  the 
Republican  leadership  In  Congress  comes 
(rom  farm  SUtes,  where  food-aid  programs 
naturally  have  strong  support.  Moreover, 
M  Senator  Mn.TON  R.  Youvc.  of  North  Da- 
kou,  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Agricultural  ApproprlaUone  Commlt- 
^.  poinU  out,  "Republlcaiu  originated  the 
•hole  food-for-peac«  prognun  back  in  the 
al*enhower  administration."  He  adds:  "I 
"»lak  the  President  will  get  subsUntlally 
•hat  he  wanta.     Giving   people   food  and 


hewing  them  produce  mora  food  is  the  beat 
kind  of  foreign  aid  program." 

Is  the  food-for-freedom  program  alone  big 
enotigb  to  deal  with  the  problem?  No.  The 
sad  fact  U  that,  no  matter  how  generous  It 
Is,  It  can  only  supplement  the  effcrU  of  the 
underdeveloplied  countries  themselves. 

Some  pessimists  think  that  the  problem  Is 
hopeless;  that  the  population  explosion  Is 
now  out  of  hand.  But  some  very  hard- 
headed  experu  think  otherwise.  To  quote 
Bryson  U.  Filbert,  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  Esso  Chemical  Co..  a  big  factor  in 
the  world  fertilizer  business,  "It  Is  possible 
to  double  or  even  triple  agricultural  produc- 
tion In  all  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
through  the  use  of  more  fertlllKers.  more  Ir- 
rigation, better  seed  varieties,  more  pesti- 
cides and  other  Improved  farm  practices.  I 
have  been  told  by  experu  that  four  times 
the  present  world  population  could  be  sup- 
ported by  widespread  use  of  Improved  farm- 
ing methods." 

But  the  key  word  Is  "could."  To  turn 
"could"  into  "will"  Is  going  to  Uke  some  very 
drastic,  very  fast  changes  In  the  under- 
developed countries  themselves.  Almost 
without  exception  they  misread  the  economic 
history  of  the  prosperous  nations.  They  only 
noticed  that  these  countries  built  Industries 
and  turned  farmers  into  workers.  What  they 
failed  to  note  was  that  In  most  cases  nich 
countries  did  so  only  after  developing  a  pros- 
perous agriculture  first.  In  part  this  mis- 
reading of  history  was  due  to  an  obsession 
with  the  Soviet  experiment. 

RUSSIA'S  BAD  EXA^CPLZ 

The  SovleU  reversed  the  normal  process  of 
economic  development.  By  starving  agricul- 
ture of  capital  and  by  keeping  food  prices 
artificially  low,  they  made  the  farmers  bear 
the  cost  of  building  hydroelectric  dams  and 
planu  and  steel  mills.  The  Soviet  Union  be- 
came a  great  Industrial  power,  and  this  be- 
dazzled the  underdeveloped  nations.  What 
they  failed  to  realize  was  a  fact  that  has  since 
become  obvious  to  everyone:  The  Soviet 
Union  produces  more  steel  than  It  needs,  but 
It  can't  feed  lU  steelworkers  without  Im- 
porting food. 

India  is  the  classic  case  of  a  country  that 
was  misled  by  the  Soviet  experiment.  India 
concentrated  all  iU  capital  and  most  of  lU 
foreign  aid  Into  building  up  industry.  It 
used  the  free  food  It  received  from  the  United 
SUtee  to  keep  food  prices  low  for  industrial 
workers.  The  program  has  proved  self-de- 
feating. Low  food  prices  have  kept  the  In- 
dian farmer  too  poor  to  provide  a  market  for 
the  goods  the  Industrial  workers  are  |}roduc- 
ing.  At  the  same  time,  the  low  prices  have 
dlscotiraged  the  farmer  from  attempting  to 
Increase  production. 

Says  Richard  W.  Reuter,  Director  of  food 
for  peace:  "The  Indians  said  they  were  put- 
ting priority  on  agriculture  In  every  one  of 
their  5-year  programs,  but  agriculture  was 
always  the  first  place  to  get  short-changed 
when  they  ran  out  of  money.  This  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  Government's  own 
minimum  goals,  there  should  be  production 
of  1  million  tons  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 
In  fact,  production  U  less  than  400,000  tons." 
The  United  SUtes,  Bell  says.  Is  not  without 
blame  for  this  situation.  "We  didn't  use  our 
maxlmum  leverage  to  get  the  Indians  to  put 
more  emphasis  on  agriculture.  We  saw  what 
was  wrong,  but  we  didn't  do  enough  about 
It." 

Under  the  food-for-freedom  program,  the 
United  SUtes  plans  to  get  tough  with  India 
and  the  other  underdeveloped  nations.  They 
win  have  to  put  agriculture  first  or  they 
won't  get  aid.  As  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture official  puU  It:  "The  President  is  going 
to  lean  hard  on  them." 

The  Job  of  educating  the  Indian  farmer  to 
farm  more  efficiently  will  be  a  staggering  one. 
There  are  60  mllUon  farmers  In  the  country, 
spread   over  300  mllUon  acres  of  cropland. 


They  speak  14  different  languages.   The  over- 
wbeUnlng  majority  of  them  Is  Illiterate. 


And  yet,  to  say  that  India  Is  hopeless  Is 
almost  the  same  as  saying  that  one  day  Red 
China  will  dominate  all  of  Asia;  India  Is  the 
only  other  potential  world  power  on  the  con- 
tinent. Neither  President  Johnson  nor  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  concede  Asia  to  Red  China, 
and,  while  they  realize  the  difficulties  In 
raising  food  production  In  underdeveloped 
countries,  they  can  point  to  several  noUble 
triumphs  In  the  past.  In  Greece,  for  exam- 
ple, the  United  SUtee  persuaded  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  wheat  farmers  a  better  price 
and  a  guaranteed  market,  and  the  resuiu. 
says  Food-for-Peace  Director  ReuUr,  "were 
next  to  miraculous.  They're  now  producing 
wheat  till  It  cotnes  out  of  their  ears." 

Undaunted  by  the  difficulties,  therefore,  at 
least  half  a  dozen  Congressmen  already  have 
Introduced  bills  to  Implement  the  President's 
program.  One  oX  the  first  vtras  RepresenU- 
tlve  Habold  D.  Coolxt,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  chairman  o(  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee.  "I  am  convinced  that,  in  the 
end.  bread  will  be  more  Important  than  bul- 
leU  In  bringing  peace  to  the  world,"  he  saya 

To  be  perfectly  blunt  about  it,  bread  will 
be  more  Important  than  bulleU  In  assuring 
that  the  economic  growth  of  the  United 
SUtes  Itself  will  continue. 

THX  TKBKXBLX  PATTEB 

In  1850,  there  were  1  billion  people  In  the 
world.  There  are  now  3.3  billion — more.  It 
happens,  than  all  the  people  who  ever  lived 
throughout  all  of  history.  The  way  things 
are  going.  In  15  years  there  will  be  4  billion, 
and  in  30  years,  6  billion.  Those  simple 
figures  underlie  the  menace  of  what  a  wor- 
ried writer  calls  "the  terrible  patter  of  tiny 
feet."  The  horrible  fact  is  that  85  percent 
of  this  population  Increase  will  come  from 
the  underdeveloped  countries  which  cant 
even  support  their  present  populations. 

"Population  control  will  have  to  go  along 
with  these  agricultural  programs,"  says  Dr. 
Albert  H.  Moseman,  AID  AsslsUnt  Adminis- 
trator for  Technical  Cooperation  and  Re- 
search, but  he  adds  a  warning:  "We  can  insist 
only  up  to  a  certain  point.  It's  a  delicate  sit- 
uation. We  could  be  accused  of  using  poten- 
tial sUrvatlon  as  a  threat  to  get  these  peo- 
ple to  do  something  against  their  own  social 
values." 

Dr.  Moseman  cites  the  case  of  India,  where 
he  says,  the  Infant  mortality  rate  Is  so  high, 
parento  have  to  have  six  children  to  be  able 
to  have  two  or  three  eurvlve  to  maturity. 
"As  long  as  they  still  have  to  have  all  these 
children  In  order  to  have  a  few  survive,  you 
cannot  convince  them  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  children  they  have,"  he  aays. 

The  answer:  Some  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  already  have  recognized  the  prob- 
lem. Korea.  Taiwan,  Pakistan,  India,  Tur- 
key. Colombia,  and  Chile  (the  latter  two  are 
overwhelmingly  Catholic)  have  birth  control 
programs  in  various  stages  of  development. 
The  method  being  used  In  thoee  places,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Moseman,  "Is  the  plastic  loop, 
an  IntrauUrlne  device." 

The  loop  was  Invented  by  a  U.S.  doctor. 
Jack  Llppes.  a^d  is  nnade  In  this  country 
by  his  own  company,  the  Hohabe  Co.  of  Buf- 
falo. It  costs  Hohabe  about  25  cenU  to 
manufacture,  package,  and  distribute.  Over- 
seas, the  Population  Council,  a  Rockefeller - 
supported  organization,  distributes  It  free. 
Dr.  Llppes  also  permlU  anyone  to  manufac- 
ture it  abroad  without  restrictions  and  with- 
out paying  royalties.  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  coet  of  making  the  loop  runs 
to  about  2  cenU. 

Dr.  M^s^Tit"  believes  the  Llppes  loop  Is 
the  answer  to  "the  terrible  patter  of  tiny 
feet."  Birth  control  pUls,  he  says,  are  "far 
too  expensive"  for  people  living  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 
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According  to  Herbert  J.  Waters.  AID'S  Aa- 
•Utant  Admlnlatrator  for  Material  Resourcea. 
ThaUand  U  a  good  example  of  how  a  birth 
control  program  can  work.  "In  Thailand , 
they  have  a  village  midwife  program,"  he 
•ay*.  "When  a  woman  comes  Into  the  mid* 
wife  station  to  get  ready  to  have  a  baby, 
they  set  her  up  for  the  next  time  not  to 
have  a  baby." 

VM.  aUSINCSS  VXBSUS  MALTHCS 

It  will  take  all  the  Nation's  economic  re- 
sources to  defeat  the  arithmetic  of  starva- 
tion. Obviously,  the  U.S.  farmer  will  be  the 
first  to  feel  the  Impact  of  the  food-for-free- 
dom  program.  In  a  recent  talk  with  mid- 
western  eratn  dealers,  Robert  C.  Liel>enow, 
president^  of  the  Corn  Industries  Research 
Foundation,  predicted  that  food  exports  un- 
der the  program  and  through  regular  com- 
mercial sales  would  increase  by  60  percent 
within  the  next  few  years.  They  now 
amount  to  $9  billion  a  year.  A  50-percent 
increase  would  bring  them  close  to  99  bil- 
lion. Land  values  are  going  to  rise.  Smart 
farmers  with  capital  will  become  rich. 

Major  segments  of  U.S.  industry  are  going 
to  benefit,  too.  The  menace  of  starvation 
will  mean  steadily  mounting  sales  for  the 
producers  of  fertilizers,  farm  machinery,  seed 
and  feed.  According  to  Llebenow,  in  order 
to  increase  exports  by  60  percent,  the  farmer 
will  have  to  spend  93  billion  a  year  more  for 
those  products  than  the  $13  billion  he  spends 
now.  Little  wonder  that  farm  machinery 
companies  are  expending  as  fast  as  they  can, 
that  almost  every  major  oil  company  is  striv- 
ing to  build  a  major  stake  in  fertilizer. 

James  Devlin,  director  of  domestic  agri- 
cultural sales  of  American  Metal  Climax, 
which  makes  fertilizer,  goes  further.  In- 
creased food  exports,  he  says,  will  affect  the 
whole  gross  national  product.  The  railroads 
will  prosper,  he  points  out,  because  the  food 
must  be  shipped  from  farm  to  seaport  by  rail. 
The  steel  industry  will  profit  because  farm 
machinery  is  made  of  steel.  Even  the  paper 
industry  will  profit,  he  says,  noting:  "We  put 
our  fertlllaer  in  paper  bags." 

■HIPS  AND  SHIPPEmS 

"It  will  mean  a  lot  more  business  for  us," 
says  Alvin  Shapiro,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
which  represents  the  Nation's  shipowners, 
who  win  have  to  carry  the  foodstuffs  and 
fertlllaer  and  farm  machinery  abroad.  He 
doubts,  however,  that  it  will  have  an  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  Nation's  shipbuilders  be- 
cause "there  is  still  tremendous  unused  ca- 
pacity around.  The  big  tankers  are  excel- 
lent for  shipping  grain  and  are  not  being 
fully  utilized."  Increcued  exports  also  will 
mean  a  lot  more  business  for  such  commer- 
cial grain  shippers  as  CarglU  and  Continental 
Grain. 

Claude  W.  Olfford,  senior  economist  of 
Farm  Journal,  believes  that,  aside  from  the 
farmer,  the  makers  of  fertilizer  will  profit 
most  from  the  food-for-freedom  program. 
"Tou  can  get  fertilizer  on  the  land  quickly," 
he  says,  "and  it's  easy  to  teach  peasants  how 
to  use  It  even  if  they  can't  read.  It's  harder 
to  teach  the  operation  of  machinery,  and 
there's  the  problem  of  repairs." 

This  does  not  mean  that  manufacturers  of 
farm  machinery  won't  benefit,  too.  Olfford  is 
quick  to  add,  naming  specifically  Maasey- 
Ferguson.  Deere,  and  International  Harvester. 
Others  who  will  benefit  are  seed  companies 
like  DeKalb.  Northrup  King,  and  Pioneer,  he 
says. 

Demand  for  roads 

Norman  R.  Urquhart.  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  commodities  of  the  eco- 
nomics department  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  foreeees  a  growing  de- 
mand abroad  for  American  earthmoving  ma- 
chinery. "When  I  was  a  lx>y  growing  up  on 
an  Illinots  farm,  one  of  the  farmers'  great 
cries   was   for   good    farm-to-market   roads. 


We  have  them  now,  but  the  rest  of  the  world 
needs  them."  This  should  help  Caterpillar 
Tractor,  he  says.  He  also  sees  great  oppor- 
tunities for  companies  that  build  chemical 
plants,  like  Fluor,  Poster  Wheeler,  and  Pull- 
man's M.  W.  Kellogg  Division,  "if  they  can 
get  the  contracts  against  foreign  competi- 
tion." 

Some  experts  fear  that  Increased  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad  actually  may  create  a  world  shortage 
of  fertilizers.  Urquhart  and  one  of  First  Na- 
tional's senior  economists,  Sam  I.  Nakagama, 
insist  there  is  a  world  fertilizer  cartel  out- 
side the  United  States.  Asked  why  U.S.  com- 
panies don't  attempt  to  break  it,  Nakagama 
says:  "Perhaps  they  don't  find  it  advanta- 
geous to  do  so." 

Whatever  the  facts  about  this  may  be, 
according  to  Devlin  of  American  Metal  Cli- 
max, the  world  potash  industry  is  geared  to 
expand  only  at  the  rate  of  6  to  7  percent  a 
year.  If  demand  rose  to  a  10-percent  In- 
crease a  year,  Devlin  admits,  the  industry 
wouldn't  have  the  facilities  to  keep  up  with 
it  for  more  than  a  few  years.  "We  couldn't, 
in  that  time,  bring  out  new  mines,"  he  says. 
Devlin  doesn't  believe  that  such  a  rise  in  de- 
mand is  likely,  but  this  view  is  far  from 
unanimous. 

One  company  that  is  all  but  certain  to 
benefit  is  International  Harvester.  Says 
Hugh  A.  Davies,  general  manager  of  Har- 
vester's overseas  division :  "We  do  research  all 
over  the  world,  in  places  ranging  from  Argen- 
tina, which  is  a  net  exporter  of  foodstuffs, 
to  Africa,  where  the  people  eat  bananas.  We 
have  facilities  in  30  nations  outside  the 
United  States.  We're  in  roadbulldlng, 
trucks  and  farm  equipment.  Only  where 
farming  is  done  by  hand  and  horse  do  we 
not  supply  the  tools. 

"We  can  fill  any  demands  that  come.  We 
Just  hope  that  demand  is  created.  Road- 
building  might  be  a  big  thing.  Tou  have  to 
have  a  way  to  get  the  food  to  market.  The 
hinterland  of  Brazil  is  an  example.  Tou 
need  better  roads,  schools,  dams,  and  irriga- 
tion channels." 

Deere  b  Co..  already  the  biggest  farm 
machinery  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States,  is  spending  heavily  to  expand  abroad. 
These  investments  have  yet  to  pay  off,  but 
Chairman  William  A.  Hewitt  is  sMit  they  will. 
Meanwhile,  he  believes,  the  new  farm  policy 
will  mean  a  big  sales  increase  for  his  com- 
pany in  the  United  States.  White  Motor, 
which  got  into  farm  machinery  through  a 
series  of  mergers,  now  gets  30  percent  of 
its  $638  million  in  sales  from  that  business 
and  is  out  for  more.  So  are  AUis-Chalmers 
and  the  revitalized  J.  I.  Case. 

Since  the  war  against  hunger  can  succeed 
only  if  the  underdeveloped  nations  learn  to 
produce  more  food,  the  U.S.  Oovernment  is 
particularly  anxious  for  U.S.  manufacturers 
and  food  processors  to  expand  abroad.  Says 
AID  Administrator  David  E.  Bell :  'There  are 
lots  of  American  companies  beginning  to 
invest  abroad  in  fertilizer  plants  and  there 
will  be  more  in  years  to  come.  International 
Minerals  tc  Chemical  is  putting  up  a  big 
plant  in  India.  We've  recently  made  two 
loans  for  fertilizer  plants  in  Korea;  there  the 
principal  American  Investors  are  Oulf  Oil  and 
Swift.  Now  we  are  working  with  Standard 
of  Indiana.  Armour  and  others  on  fertilizer 
projects." 

Bryson  M.  Filbert,  vice  president  of  Esso 
Chemical  Co..  says:  "We  have  already  in- 
vested about  990  million  in  facilities  to  pro- 
duce ammonia,  nitric  acid  and  various  other 
fertilizers  and  fertilizer  compounds  in  Co- 
lombia, Aruba.  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and 
Spain.  In  addition,  we  are  building  or  plan- 
ning plants  in  the  Philippines,  Greece, 
Jamaica.  Malaysia,  Lebanon,  and  Pakistan, 
as  well  as  one  In  a  very  economically  ad- 
vanced nation,  the  Netherlands.  In  all,  these 
plants  will  have  more  than  1  mlHlon  tons 
of    ammonia    capacity    and    more    than    1.8 


million   tons   of   fertilizer   capacity.     Their 
capital  cost  will  exceed  $200  million." 

The  company  also  is  working  on  new  tech- 
niques which.  It  hopes,  will  make  the  sand 
dunes  of  Tunisia  and  Libya  bloom.  These 
Involve  using  oil  to  stabilize  them. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  putting  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  on  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions to  make  It  attractive  for  U.S.  com- 
panics  to  build  fertilizer  plants  abroad.  For 
a  long  time.  India  insisted  that  it  handle 
all  the  distribution  of  fertilizers  produced 
In  that  country  by  U.S.  companies  and  that 
It  also  set  the  price.  Standard  of  Indiana 
understandably  refused  to  accept  these  con- 
ditions. AID  put  food  shipments  to  India 
on  a  month-to-month  basis  until  the  In- 
dian Government  let  Standard  of  Indiana 
market  the  fertilizer  itself  at  its  own  price. 
Opportunity  and  problems 

Bell  believes  "there  Is  a  real  opportunity 
In  food  processing."  However,  the  food  proc- 
essors themselves  think  It  may  be  a  long 
time  before  they  make  any  great  progress  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  Harry  Melsel. 
technical  coordinator  for  Corn  Products  In- 
ternational, points  out  his  company  has  sold 
a  product  derived  from  com  called  "Malz- 
ena"  which  has  been  known  for  100  yean  In 
Latin  America.  Recently,  it  brought  out  a 
new  product  in  Brazil,  "Enriched  Maizena." 
This  is  "Maizena"  with  proteins,  vltamlni 
and  minerals  added.  "It  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  nutrition  Into  the  diet  in  an 
innocuous  way,"  says  Meisel.  But  Corn 
Products  is  losing  money  on  "Enriched  Maiz- 
ena" because  the  protein  eleritent.  which  It 
made  of  milk  and  soybeans,  costs  too  much. 
One  reason  is  that  it's  been  difficult  to  shift 
Brazilian  fsirmers  to  soybean  production.  U.S. 
farmers  will  shift  from  one  crop  to  another 
at  the  drop  of  a  dollar,  but  in  Brazil,  cau- 
tion and  suspicion  prevail.  It  takes  15  yean 
to  get  a  Brazilian  farmer  to  shift  crops. 
Meisel  says.  Introducing  a  new  product  In 
underdeveloped  countries,  he  concludes,  la 
"a  baptism  of  blood." 

Quaker  Oats  has  been  having  a  similar  ex- 
perience with  "Incaparina."  This  is  a  pow- 
dered cereal  mix  that  contains  cottonseed 
and  soy  flour.  Quaker  Oats  Is  promoting  the 
cereal  with  an  advertising  campaign.  Par- 
ticularly effective  have  been  movies  which 
show  babies  before  and  after  drinking  the 
cereal. 

"But,"  admits  Michael  Hore,  general  man- 
ager of  Latin  American  and  Pacific  operation! 
for  Quaker,  "we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  It's 
a  matter  of  education,  and  the  money  for  that 
has  to  come  from  vis." 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Wilcke,  director  of  research 
for  Ralston  Purina,  suspects  there  may  be 
greater  opportunities  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  In  processing  food  for  animals  than 
in  food  for  humans.  "In  many  areas."  he 
says,  "animals  cannot  economically  compete 
in  food  value  with  direct  consumption  of 
grain.  But  in  some  areas,  the  land  can  grow 
food  fit  only  for  animals.  These  are  areas 
similar  to  our  Rocky  Mountains,  where  graM 
Is  the  only  crop,  and  they  exist  In  India, 
Mexico,  and  Venezuela.  In  addition,  ani- 
mals can  compete  when  they  scavenge  or 
when  they  eat  spoiled  grains." 

This  could  mean  business  for  Ralston 
Purina's  supplementary  feeds,  which  help  the 
animals  grow  faster  and  bigger.  Dr.  Wilcke 
says. 

Clearly,  the  outlook  is  thU:  In  the  United 
States,  the  economic  impact  of  the  food-for- 
freedom  program  will  be  swift.  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  however,  the  prob- 
lems are  as  great  as  the  need.  For  many  of 
the  companies  that  go  overseas,  these  prob- 
lem* will  make  it  difficult  to  show  a  profit 
for  a  long  time.  But  for  many  the  opportu- 
nity is  simply  too  great  to  miss,  whatever 
the  risks. 

The  great  19th  century  clergyman-econ- 
omist Thomas  Malthus  believed  that  popuis- 
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tion  growth  Inevitably  would  outstrip  food 
(upply:  only  xnasalva  storvatlMi  and  mlMry 
oould  rerlght  the  balance,  be  «al(t.    Zt  dldat 
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baj>pen  that  way  In  the  countries  of  the 
West  and  In  Jap^i.  but  It  seems  to  be  coming 
to  that  lor  the  world  as  a  whole.    In  the 

Companiet  that  will  help  feed  the  world 


struggle  to  prove  Moltbus  wrong,  the  know- 
how  and  enterprise  of  U.S.  businessmen  are 
going  to  prove  mighty  weapons. 
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TWICB   AS    MANT    StrBi«RN08? 

Each  generation  faces  its  iown  crisis.  In 
the  thirties  and  forties  it  *M  the  rise  of 
fascism.  In  the  flfUes  and  sixties  it  has  been 
communism.  In  the  seventiee  and  eighties 
it's  likely  to  be  an  even  more  virulent  threat: 
Hunger.  Americans  probatbly  won't  go 
hungry,  but  most  of  the  re8t  of  the  world 
will,  and  we  won't  be  able  to  escape  the 
consequences. 

On  pages  19  through  36  ot  this  issue,  the 
editors  of  Forbes  examine  tlie  economic  Im- 
plications of  population  growth  pressing 
against  an  Inflexible  food  supply.  The  work 
of  a  six-man  Forbes  team,  tjhe  report  takes 
a  generally  optimistic  view  about  what  U.S. 
btuinesa  can  do  about  the  situation — and 
t>ow  it  can  even  benefit  from  it. 

But  not  everybody  la  optimistic,  and  we 
think  it  only  fair  to  expose  our  readers  to 
the  views  of  an  extremely  well-informed 
businessman  who  thinks  the  prospects  for 
feeding  the  world  over  the  next  few  decades 
ue  dim. 

He's  Thomas  M.  Ware,  47-year-old  chalr- 
^n  of  International  MlneriOs  &  Chemical. 
under  Tom  Ware's  brUllant  direction  IMC 
hag  i>een  extremely  aggressive  In  expanding 
m  the  feruiizer  field.    But: that  isn't  Tom 


•  Estimate. 

•  Plu(  stocic. 

'  12  months  ended  June  30. 

•  Deficit. 

Ware's  only  credential.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  promotes  sup- 
port among  businessmen  for  the  food  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations.  Most  Impor- 
tant of  all,  Tom  Ware  Is  an  enraged  and 
aroused  citizen. 

"Hope  always  springs  eternal,**  be  told 
Forbes  late  last  month.  "But  I  dont  see 
how  on  earth  ifs  possible  for  the  world  to 
feed  Itself  in  the  years  ahead." 

CNDEBUSKD  TOOUi 

It  isn't  a  shortage  of  fertilizer,  he  empha- 
sizes, of  implements,  of  seeds  or  even  of  land. 
The  trouble  is  even  more  basic :  It  lies  In  the 
human  mind.  "Intelligence,"  he  says,  "Is 
capital.  We've  spent  billions  on  education 
In  this  country  to  get  the  amount  of  Intel- 
ligence we  have  today.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  haven't,  and  they  aren't  going  to  be 
able  to  catch  up  overnight. 

"We've  got  the  tools,"  he  goes  on.  "TV  Is 
a  great  tool  for  mass  education.  Computers 
and  Jet  planes  give  seven-league  boots  to 
brilliant  men.  Satellite  communications  can 
spread  ideas  instantaneously. 

"But,  becatise  of  a  lack  of  education,  of 
Intelligence,  many  of  our  tools  are  not  being 


used  properly.  Atomic  power  cannot  be  used 
for  digging  Irrigation  projects  because  of 
politics.  Population  control  cannot  always 
be  used  effectively  because  of  religious  ethic. 
And  remember  that  the  sword  we  give  some- 
one to  cut  foo<:  can  also  be  used  to  slay  some- 
body else." 

Ware  believes  that  hunger  Itself  breeds 
Ignorance.  "If  half  the  people  In  the  world 
are  starving,"  he  says,  "then  half  the  world's 
minds  are  permanently  maimed.  They  Just 
don't  have  the  voltage  between  the  ears  to 
get  any  work  done.  How  can  a  mental 
dwarf  who  has  ho  energy  grow  more  food?" 

To  the  sky?  In  bis  own  field  of  fertilizer. 
Ware  says,  proper  use  takes  intelligence  and 
education.  "Every  soil  is  different,  and  needs 
different  treatment,"  he  says.  "An  American 
farmer  knows  Just  what  he  needs,  and  has 
the  capital  to  pay  for  It.  But  a  man  who 
can't  read  might  put  fertilizer  on  a  plant 
a  foot  thick  and  expect  it  to  grow  to  the  sky. 
Instead  the  plant  wouldn't  grow  at  all." 

Ware  la  concemsd  too  that  Americans 
aren't  sufflciently  aroused  and  ntay  wait  too 
long  to  take  really  effective  action.  He  points 
out  that  It  took  16  years  to  open  up  Ms  com- 
pany's big  new  potash  mine  in  Saskatchewan. 
"For  the  first  5  yean,  we  had  to  sit  and  assay 
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the  market.  The  next  five  were  taken  up 
with  design  and  planning.  TYxt  third  five 
were  apent  actually  digging  the  hole.  In 
addition  to  all  that  time,  there  was  the  $00 
million  we  spent.  That  experience  has  made 
me  very  respectful  of  the  meaning  of  a 
doubled  population  In  Just  35  years." 

8COBCHEO    EAKTH 

Finally,  he  speaks  about  the  scarcity  of 
arable  soil  In  the  world,  and  of  the  fact  that 
world  hunger  will  create  turmoil  that  de- 
stroys soil.  "The  soil  was  destroyed  by  war 
In  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Mediterranean 
Basin,  and  now  It's  being  scorced  In  Vlet- 
Basln,  and  now  It's  being  scorched  In  Vlet- 
latlon,  you're  going  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  Sukamos.  Cubas.  Vletnams.  library 
burnings,  and  the  like.  More  accurately, 
you're  probably  going  to  get  eight  times  as 
much  trouble." 

We  hope  Tom  Ware  Is  wrong  In  his  pessi- 
mistic view.  In  fact,  he  hopes  so.  too.  But 
unless  the  American  people  and  American 
bvislness  make  a  mighty  effort,  and  soon  •  •  • 
well.  Ware  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about. 
If  any  man  does. 


LINCOLN  GORDON 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  comment  favorably 
on  the  nomination  and  confirmation  of 
Ambassador  Lincoln  Gordon  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

Secretary  Gordon,  in  my  opinion,  em- 
bodies the  finest  qualities  of  the  univer- 
sity teacher  and  scholar,  the  public 
servant,  and  the  diplomat.  A  former 
Rhodes  scholar  who  earned  a  Ph.  D.  at 
Oxford  University,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  his  undergraduate  in- 
stitution. Harvard  University,  when  he 
was  only  23  years  of  age.  He  has  served 
that  institution  and  occupied  numerous 
government  posts  with  high  distinction 
and  great  devotion  since  1936.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  written  many  studies  and 
articles  on  economics  and  government. 
Among  his  published  works  are  two 
highly  respected  books  on  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

Secretary  Gordon's  experience  in  pub- 
lic service  is  equally  diversified.  As  early 
as  1939  he  was  a  consultant  to  the  U.S. 
Natural  Resources  Planning  Board,  and 
during  World  War  n  held  a  number  of 
Government  positions  in  Washington. 
In  1946,  he  was  an  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
represenUtive  on  the  U.N.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  He  served  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  and  in  1951-52  was  an  Assist- 
ant Director  for  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency.  Prom  1952  to  1955  he  acted  as 
Minister  for  Economic  Affairs  with  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  London,  but  returned 
in  1955  to  academic  life  at  Harvard.  As 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  since  October  1961, 
he  made  a  distinguished  and  brilliant 
record.  He  was  popular  and  respected 
among  the  Brazilian  people,  and  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  Government  of 
that  country. 

Mr.  President.  Ambassador  Gordon  is 
especially  well  qualified  for  the  tasks 
and  challenges  which  he  undoubtedly 
will  face  in  his  new  position.  This  coun- 
try is  extremely  fortunate  that  men  of 


his  ability,  dedication,  and  foresight  are 
Involved  in  shaping  and  administering 
our  foreign  policy.  I  know  the  Senate 
Joins  with  me  in  wishing  him  the  suc- 
cess which  is  his  due. 


NEBRASKA      STATEHOOD     AND     J. 
STERLING  MORTON 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week,  on  March  1,  I  observed  that 
date  was  the  99th  anniversary  of  Nebras- 
ka's admission  to  the  Union  and  referred 
to  the  plans  our  State  has  for  observing 
its  centennial  next  year. 

I  regret  that  at  the  time  I  spoke  I 
had  not  yet  read  an  absorbing  article 
in  the  Nebraska  City  News-Press  by  its 
able  editor,  Arthur  Sweet.  Mr.  Sweet 
has  gone  back  to  the  files  of  the  Nebraska 
City  News,  at  that  time  edited  by  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton  who  later  was  to  become 
this  Nation's  third  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, serving  in  the  Cabinet  of  Grover 
Cleveland. 

The  fight  of  J.  Sterling  Morton  led 
against  statehood,  the  charges  of  vote 
fraud  and  corruption,  and  the  narrow 
victory  of  the  statehood  issue  in  the  ter- 
ritorial election  are  recalled  as  vital  parts 
of  Nebraska  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Arthur  Sweet's  in- 
teresting account  of  the  role  of  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton  in  the  battle  against  state- 
hood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nebkaska  To  Mark  Birthday — Nebraska 
Was  Admitted  to  the  Union  Just  99  Years 
Ago  Tuesday 

(By  Arthur  Sweet) 

Tuesday  Is  the  99th  birthday  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  but  if  you  had  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Nebraska  City  News  on  March 
1.  1867.  you  wouldn't  have  known  It. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  was  the  editor  of  the 
News  at  that  time  and  in  the  weekly  Issue 
of  March  9  was  a  small  headline  which  read: 

"The  State  of  Nebraska  has  been  admitted 
to  the  Union." 

Under  It.  Morton,  who  had  fought  state- 
hood because  he  did  not  want  to  give  the 
vote  to  the  Negroes,  wrote: 

"Taxes  will  be  low.  The  price  of  labor  will 
be  high.  Flush  times  will  drive  out  lean 
times,  wealth  will  be  the  rule,  and  poverty 
the  exception  among  our  people.  And  the 
total  expense  of  this  beneficent  change  will 
not  exceed,  remember  according  to  the  elo- 
quent advocates  of  statehood  who  perambu- 
lated Nebraska  an(<  harangued  her  people 
during  the  pleasant  months  of  May  and 
June  1866,  the  Inconsiderable  sum  of  913.000 
each  year." 

Once,  before  Nebraska  was  finally  admitted 
to  the  Union.  Congress  had  voted  for  admis- 
sion but  the  bill  was  klUed  by  President 
Johnson  by  pocket  veto. 

The  people  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska 
adopted  a  constitution  which  provided  there 
would  be  "no  denial  of  suffrage  for  reasons 
of  color." 

During  the  legislative  dispute  over  the 
constitution,  anti-State  men  were  able  to 
pass  a  resolution  directing  the  speaker  to 
appoint  a  conunlttee  to  investigate  charges 
of  bribery  and  corruption  made  In  relation 
to  the  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution  sub- 
mitting a  State  constitution  to  the  people  of 
Nebraska. 


The  committee's  findings  were  not  conclu- 
sive, but  a  minority  report  teed  off  on  the 
editor  of  the  News: 

"One  J.  Sterling  Morton,  editor  of  Nebraska 
City  News,  a  would-be  leader  of  the  democ- 
racy of  the  territory,  and  active  anti-state 
man,  before,  during,  and  since  the  submis- 
sion and  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution,  has 
spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  floor  of  tbU 
house  caucusing  with  members,  drafting 
buncombe  political  resolutions  for  members 
to  Introduce  In  the  house,  ty  which  its  time 
was  occupied  to  the  exclusion  of  more  legiti- 
mate and  profitable  business." 

The  official  vote  of  Nebraska  for  the  new 
constitution  and  eventual  statehood  was 
3,938  for  to  3.838  against. 

At  the  same  time,  J.  Sterling  Morton  was 
defeated  In  his  candidacy  for  Governor  by 
David  Butler.  The  official  vote  was  4.093 
for  Butler  to  3.948  for  Morton.  The  Demo- 
crats claimed  the  election  was  stolen  when 
Union  veterans  were  allowed  to  vote  and 
the  entire  vote  In  Rock  Bluff  precinct  of 
Cass  County  was  thrown  out  on  a  techni- 
cality. 

Before  the  official  vote  was  announced.  Mr. 
Morton  had  much  to  say  In  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  News. 

"The  political  harpies  rejoice  that  Stau 
has  carried,"  he  wrote.  "We  await  an  offi- 
cial count  to  determine  the  matter.  Mean- 
time, let  us  see  what  counties  and  towns  are 
'for'  and  'agalast'  State. 

"Omaha  City:  The  capital  of  the  territory. 
the  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  a  city 
noted  for  the  public  spirit  and  Intelligence 
of  Its  citizens,  votes  'against'  State. 

"Sarpy  County:  True  to  the  best  interesU 
of  the  people,  true  to  democracy,  true  to 
herself,  sends  greeting  to  democracy  and  a 
majority  for  the  ticket  of  179.  But  Sarpy 
votes  against  State.  Her  farmers  and  me- 
chanics and  merchants  say  'no  State  in 
ours.' 

"Cass  County:  Lewis  Cass  has  lived  to 
see  that  beautiful  portion  of  Nebraska  which 
bears  his  name  redeemed  from  radicalism 
and  taken  Into  the  conservative  church  of 
democracy.  They  have  given  about  a  300 
majority  against  State. 

"Otoe  County:  The  democracy  of  Otoe 
County  came  out  of  the  late  fight  somewhat 
war  torn  and  scarred  but  bearing  the  eagles 
of  victory  upon  their  banners. 

"The  czar  of  Russia  once  visited  Napoleon 
the  Great,  and  in  passing  from  one  place  to 
another,  observed  a  veteran  soldier  whose 
face  was  terribly  mutilated  by  saber  cuu. 
He  was  one  of  the  old  guard  who  had  accom- 
panied Napoleon  to  Moscow.  The  czar  re- 
marked that  none  but  Russians  would  Inflict 
such  wounds,  he  was  sure,  but  he  would  ask 
the  veteran — and  did  so.    And  the  reply  was: 

"  'How  can  I  tell  who  gave  the  wounds. 
They  are  dead.' 

"So  the  veteran  democracy  of  Otoe  County 
cannot  tell  whether  the  scars  came  from 
Russian.  Hessian,  or  who.  but  they  do  know 
that  they,  whoever  they  were,  who  were  met 
In  open  field  the  old  guard  of  constitutional 
rights  in  Otoe  are  dead. 

"Otoe  County,  paying  a  larger  tax  than  any 
other  In  Nebraska,  having  more  taxable 
property,  doing  more  every  year  to  fu^nUh 
territorial  and  national  revenue,  sends  up  a 
majority  against  State  of  over  400. 

"Nebraska  City,  polling  a  larger  vote  than 
any  other  town  In  the  territory  (1,046)  gives 
646  of  them  against  State. 

"Meantime  If  State  carried,  will  somebody 
tell  us  when,  how,  and  where  It  has  been  car- 
ried. 

"Corruption  and  fraud  may  have  hatched 
votes  for  It  somewhere,  and  If  so.  exposure 
will  follow. " 

But  SUte  did  carry.  Morton  was  defeated 
for  Governor.  The  Republicans  elected  a 
majority  In  the  legislature.  Congress  passed 


the  bill  admitting  Nebraska  as  a  SUte.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  lamed  the  pr^eUmatlon  on 
March  1.  1867. 

There  was  no  rejoicing  In  the  columns  oi 
the  Nebraska  City  News,  but  the  editor,  Mr. 
Morton,  turned  to  other  things,  now  that  the 
Bstter  of  sUtehood  was  finallv  setUed. 


pleaae,   Mr.  Sextator,   continue   the   strong 
support  you  have  given  to  our  Nation's  poU- 
ciee  over  there.    I'U  be  willing  to  go  again,  U 
need  be.  to  help  carry  them  out. 
Sincerely, 

Ajlbkrt  M.  Focgkt. 


VIETNAM— REPORT  FROM  A  MILI- 
TARY MAN 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  In  recent  weeks  from 
civilians  concerned  about  our  policies  in 
Vietnam  and  the  course  we  are  follow- 
ing in  southeast  Asia. 

The  one  group  which  haa  been  heard 
from  only  infrequently  is  the  UJS.  mili- 
tary man  himself.  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  recently  from  a  member  of 
the  armed  services  from  my  home  State, 
Albert  H.  Forget,  a  UJ3.  Navy  veteran 
who  spent  2  years  in  Vietaam.  His  re- 
martcs,  I  believe,  will  be  of  Interest  to  all 
and  I  ask  unanimous  conBcnt  that  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Las  Vsoas,  Nev., 
February  21, 1966. 
Dear  Senator  Cannon  :  In  Kovember  1965, 
I  returned  to  the  United  Statee  after  having 
stfved  for  2  years  with  the  Uilltary  Assist- 
ance Command,  Vietnam.  I  am  under  or- 
ders to  report  to  the  VS.  NatH  Air  Station, 
Itollett  Field,  Calif.,  for  dutj. 

During  the  past  week  I  have  been  watch- 
ing the  televised  hearings  being  conducted 
on  Vietnam,  and  have  seen  more  harm  to 
VS.  prestige  done.  In  what  aeems  to  be  a 
forum  for  the  agrandlzement  of  a  few  Sena- 
t«a,  than  has  been  accomplished  by  Com- 
munist propaganda  In  any  year  since  the  end 
of  World  War  H. 

What  Is  of  even  more  ooQCern  to  me  Is 
the  effect  these  hearings  will  have  on  the 
morale  of  the  American  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam.  They  will  refid  In  the  papers,  that 
"the  distinguished  Senattv,  from  •••  to- 
day said  •  •  •  get  out  of  Vietnam." 

I  recall  getting  very  mad  when  I  read  or 
heard  such  comments  in  the  past.  I  remem- 
ber one  question  passing  through  my  mind, 
"With  support  like  that  from  home,  what's 
the  use  of  being  here?"  It  U  very  discour- 
aging to  be  actively  supporting  the  policies 
of  your  Government  and  to  have  those  poli- 
cies blatantly  attacked  by  persons  who  are, 
supposedly,  the  leaders  In  thnt  Government. 
None  of  us  wants  war.  The  mlUtary  man 
exists.  It  Is  true,  for  the  purpose  of  war;  but 
he  likes  It  and  wants  It  eveii  less  than  does 
Joe  Citizen— the  man  for  whom  he  Is  fight- 
ing. Someone  has  to  do  the  Job,  and  that 
someone  Is  the  second-class  citizen,  the  un- 
derpaid but  highly  dedicated  and  loyal 
American  soldier,  sailor,  alman,  or  marine. 
Mr.  Senator,  I  have  seen  much  of  Viet- 
nam. I  worked,  for  many  Months,  In  a  Job 
which  brought  me  In  contact  with  the  over- 
all plans  and  detailed  Intelligence  on  Viet- 
nam. I  came  to  believe,  atid  do  still  be- 
lieve, that  there  Is  no  more  important  place 
in  the  world  for  a  full  VS.  mlaslpn  to  be  than 
South  Vietnam.  I  urge  that  the  military 
components  be  indoctrinated  more  fully, 
though,  on  their  part  In  the  picture — some- 
thing that  the  rapid  buildups  obviated. 

Please,  Mr.  Senator,  don't  let  the  nation  of 
South  Vietnam  be  sold  down  the  river. 
Please  don't  take  away  the  helping  band  of 
friendship  that  we  have  extended  to  the 
valiant  people  of  that  war-t^rn  nation.    And 


DIVIDED  THOUGHTS  BUT  NO  WEAK- 
NESS IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post,  In  Its  lead  editorial  for 
Thursday,  March  3,  made  a  point  that 
needs  to  be  pressed  home;  namely,  that 
Ccmgress  has  overwhelmingly  approved 
legislation  which  makes  it  clear  that  dis- 
sent in  Congress  Is  no  obstruction  to  the 
prosecution  of  American  foreign  policy. 

In  short,  there  is  no  weakness  in  Amer- 
ica, even  though  there  may  be  divided 
thoughts.  This  editorial,  then,  speaks 
eloquently  and  ought  to  be  shared  by  all. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Tkk   Hard   Choice 

Passage  of  the  $4.8  bllUon  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Vietnam  war,  by  over- 
whelming votes  In  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress ought  to  make  It  clear,  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  dissent  In  Congress  Is  no  ob- 
struction to  the  prosecution  of  foreign  policy. 
The  combination  of  a  great  deal  of  opposi- 
tion talk  and  a  very  few  opposlUon  votes  puts 
the  situation  in  exactly  the  right  dimension. 
It  ought  to  help  cotmtries  that  do  not  follow 
democratic  practices  to  understand  our  sys- 
tem. U  North  Vietnam  was  misled  by  the 
angry  words  In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  the 
House,  It  ought  to  see  the  situation  more 
clearly  now. 

The  five  votes  to  rescind  the  Tonkin  Gull 
resolution  give  a  fair  measure  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  Senate  opposition  to  the  President's 
policy  In  the  terms  of  practical  action.  Noth- 
ing could  more  clearly  show  North  Vietnam 
that  Washington  In  1966  Is  not  Parts  In  1954. 
What  the  North  Vietnamese  confront  in 
South  Vietnam  U  not  the  foreign  legion  of  a 
tottering  parUamentary  regime,  on  the  edge 
of  political  chaos  and  in  the  midst  of  post- 
war reorganization.  They  face  the  armed 
forces  of  a  strong  American  Government,  In 
full  political  control,  backed  by  Immense  fi- 
nancial and  mUltary  resoxu-ces  and  supported 
by  a  people  who  are  not  demoralized,  disor- 
ganized or  disaffected. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  either  Congress  or 
the  country  likes  this  distant  conflict  over 
dlfflcvQt  Issues.  Many  are  vmhappy  and  dis- 
tressed, not  only  by  the  Jeopardy  In  which 
Americans  must  act,  but  also  by  the  hard- 
ship of  war  that  they  must  Inflict  upon 
others.  A  people  indifferent  to  these  anguish- 
ing considerations  would  be  devoid  of  heart 
or  mercy  or  compassion.  The  anguish  of  the 
Nation  was  reflected  In  the  speeches  In  Con- 
gress. And  It  Is  an  anguish  of  which  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  have  no  monopoly. 
There  U  no  delight  of  battle  anywhere  in  this 
country. 

Goverimient  that  Is  capable  of  making  an 
Intelligent  choice  between  a  good  course  and 
a  bad  course  is  not  unique  In  the  world. 
There  even  have  been  many  capable  of  choos- 
ing wisely  between  two  good  courses.  The 
highest  test  of  government  Is  the  capacity  to 
choose  wisely  from  available  cotirses  when 
every  course  presents  Its  difficulties,  dangers 
and  hardships  and  sacrifices.  And  that  is 
the  kind  of  choice  that  the  administration 
has  had  to  make  and  that  the  Congress  has 
had  to  make. 


They  have  chosen  a  hard  course — and  with 
understandable  anguish.  They  have  chosen 
it  because  they  recognised  that  the  only  al- 
ternative course  might  be  even  harder.  They 
have  embraced  the  known  risks  of  today,  be- 
cause those  risks,  however  formidable,  seem 
smaller  than  the  risks  that  would  confront 
tis  tomorrow  were  we  to  seek  an  easy  escape 
from  present  danger.  This  Is  not  the  kind 
of  choice  that  Is  accompanied  by  cheers  and 
shouting — but  the  courage  and  wisdom  to 
make  such  a  choice  Is  the  mark  of  a  stab'.:, 
mattire,  and  resolute  government  that  can- 
not be  easily  shaken  from  Its  apix>lnted 
purpose. 


WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  SAY  CHARGE 
IT— THE  NEED  FOR  TRUTH  IN 
LENDING 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  brought  to  my  attention  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Klplinger 
magazine.  Changing  Times,  last  June, 
which  provides  strong  argwnents  in  fa- 
vor of  the  truth-in-lending  bill,  S.  2275. 
The  burden  of  the  article  la  to  point  out 
to  consimiers  that  unless  they  exercise 
caution  and  compare  their  credit  alter- 
natives they  may  be  saddled  with  high 
and  unexpected  finance  charges. 

The  article  in  particular  deals  with 
the  difficulty  of  knowing  how  much  you 
are  paying  In  finance  charges  under  re- 
volving credit  accounts,  and  it  includes 
a  very  helpful  table  to  explain  the  vari- 
ous plans  employed  under  the  revolving 
account  system.  Signlficimtly,  the  ar- 
ticle comments  that,  "as  revolving  plans 
spread,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
for  new  customers  to  secure  a  regular 
account." 

The  truth-ln-lendlng  bill,  without  at- 
tempting to  regulate  suweptable  rates  of 
finance  charges,  would  permit  the  cus- 
tomer to  know  what  the  finance  charge 
is,  expressed  as  an  annual  percentage 
rate  on  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance 
of  the  obligation.  This  KipUnger  mag- 
azine article  correctly  suggests  that  for 
some  kinds  of  debt  the  consumer  will  be 
much  better  off  with  the  use  of  credit 
union  or  bank  loans  rather  than  Install- 
ment sales  credit.  Unless  the  consumer 
can  master  the  Intricacies  of  the  various 
revolving  account  plans  described  in 
this  article,  he  can  never  make  a  judg- 
ment about  what  his  best  credit  buy 
would  be. 

The  truth-in-lending  bill,  through  its 
simple  requirement  that  all  offers  of 
credit  state  the  charge  for  the  financing 
In  comparable  fashion,  will  provide  the 
consvimer  with  the  information  he  needs 
to  make  the  best  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  June 
1965  Issue  of  Changing  Times,  along 
with  the  table  entitled  "How  They  Figure 
Service  Charges."  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  It  Costs  To  Bat  Chargk  It — Th«  Tawn> 
Is  TO  New  Kinds  or  Accounts.  SoMxriMas 
Moke  Usxrm.,  Sometimes  More  Ex- 
pensive 

Aladdin  coiUd  do  without  bis  magic  lamp 
today.  A  few  charge  accounts  at  the  local 
stores  would  do  almost  as  well. 
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Modem-day  Aladdlns,  though,  labor  under 
a  disadvantage.  They  have  to  pay  back  what 
they  receive,  plus  service  charges.  Look  back 
through  your  monthly  statements  and  you 
may  be  auzpstsed  at  how  much  you've  pur- 
chased with  the  help  of  store  credit  over  the 
course  of  a  year.  Tou  may  be  startled,  too, 
tX  how  quickly  service  charges  mount  up. 

Charge  accounts  are  a  great  convenience. 
But  as  many  a  riiopper  has  learned,  the  serv- 
ice charges  can  often  be  reduced  by  choosing 
and  managing  the  accounts  with  a  little  care. 

TUX  OLS  uxnt. 

There  was  a  time — many,  many  monthly 
payments  ago — when  there  were  two  primary 
ways  of  charging  purchases  at  a  store: 

You  bought  the  Item  "on  time,"  made  a 
downpayment.  and  pledged  to  work  off  the 
remainder  and  the  Interest  charges  In  fixed 
weekly  or  monthly  Installments.  This  is  the 
traditional  Installment  contract. 

You  bought  the  Item  on  a  charge  account 
and  were  billed  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Technically,  the  bill  bad  to  be  paid  In  30 
days.  In  practice,  the  merchant  often  let 
the  account  slide  for  60  or  even  90  days 
before  he  complained.  The  store  gave  you 
the  credit  free,  though  its  prices  may  have 
been  a  shade  higher  than  at  "cash  only" 
stores.  That  was  the  traditional  charge  ac- 
count. 

TUC  NSW  LOOK 

Today,  any  charging  you  do  Is  probably  on 
some  sort  of  revolving  account.  This  la 
neither  the  old-style  installment  contract  or 
the  old-style  charge  account.  It  Is  the 
merchant's  way  of  giving  customers  quick, 
plentiful  credit  without  running  up  his  own 
costs. 

Revolvluf  accounts  are  fast  becoming  the 
predominant  form  of  retail  credit.  The  store 
may  run  the  plan  Itself  or  use  one  operated 
by  a  bank  or  central  charging  service. 

In  these  group  charging  systems,  retailers 
"sell"  their  sales  checks  to  the  financing 
organization  for  cash  at,  say  3  to  0  percent 
lees  than  the  face  value.  The  service  col- 
lects the  full  amount  plus  credit  charges 
from  the  customer. 

On  the  surface,  the  revolving  account  Is 
a  fairly  simple  operation:  You  buy  as  you 
would  with  a  regular  charge  account.  How- 
ever, only  a  specified  part  of  the  monthly 
bill,  not  the  whole  amount,  has  to  be  paid 
each  month.  The  monthly  installment  may 
l)e  calculated  as  a  proportion  of  the  balance — 
a  fifth,  sixth,  etc. — or  as  a  flat  sum  computed 
on  a  scale  of  balances.  Under  the  latter  sys- 
tem, for  example,  the  monthly  payment 
could  be  tlS  for  balances  between  tlOO  and 
•160,  130  between  tlSO.Ol  and  »300,  and  so 
on  up  the  ladder. 

Basically,  the  account  functions  like  an 
open-end  Installment  plan.  The  monthly 
payments  constantly  reduce  the  balance 
while  new  purchases  build  It  up  again. 

Stores  often  limit  the  amount  that  can  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time,  according  to  the 
customer's  credit  standing.  If  you  run  over 
the  maximum,  the  store  may  require  pay- 
ment of  both  the  regular  monthly  install- 
ment and  the  excess  of  the  monthly  balance 
over  the  llnait. 

The  service  charge— generally  1'^  percent 
of  each  month's  balance  is  added  to  the 
bill  at  the  end  of  the  billing  period. 

THI  OPTION   ACCOUNT 

Many  stores  combine  the  revolving  ac- 
count with  a  30-day  charge  into  an  option 
account.  There  is  no  service  charge  if  you 
pay  the  entire  amount  within  a  certain  p»- 
rtod.  usually  SO  days,  after  the  bUllng  date. 
But  you  can  elect  to  use  the  revolving  feature 
by  sending  in  a  part  payment.  In  that  ease, 
the  store  Imposes  a  service  charge.  And  If 
you  fall  to  make  any  payment,  the  store  au- 
tomatlcolly  adds  a  service  charge. 


Some  stores — relatively  few — use  coupon 
or  script  plans.  The  customer  Is  Issued  ccr- 
tlflcates  that  are  only  valid  for  buying  goods 
in  the  particular  store.  And  he  pays  the  dol- 
lar value  of  the  script  and  service  charges  in 
installments. 

TOCa  BCST  PLAN 

Obviously,  the  cheapest  form  of  credit  for 
the  customer  Is  the  old  charge  account.  If 
you  can  get  one.  take  It.  If  you  already  have 
one,  cherish  It.  Understandably,  retailers 
like  the  revolving  plans.  When  the  store  in 
which  you  have  a  regular  charge  account  in- 
troduces a  revolving  plan,  you  may  be  asked 
to  go  along  with  the  switch.  The  store  might 
simply  start  billing  you  on  the  new  system 
wtihout  any  notification.  When  that  hap- 
pens, ask  the  store  to  keep  you  on  the  old 
charge  plan,  which  is  all  that  you  signed  up 
for  in  the  first  place. 

As  revolving  plans  spread.  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly dUBcult  for  new  customers  to 
secure  a  regular  account.  Your  choice  at  any 
one  store  nowadays  may  be  restricted  to  an 
option  account  or  revolving  accounts  with 
different  monthly  payment  schedules.  In- 
stalUnent  flitanclng  will  also  be  available  for 
special  purchases. 

By  all  means,  take  the  option  account.  It 
gives  you  much  more  flexibility.  With  a  no- 
option  revolving  plan  there's  a  service  charge 
even  when  the  balance  is  paid  in  full  within 
30  days. 

SraL  MORE  WATS  TO  SAVE 

Picking  the  right  kind  of  account  is  im- 
portant, but  it  is  really  only  the  first  step 
toward  reducing  charge  costs.  Here  are  other 
key  points  that  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

The  most  common  service  charge  seems  to 
t>e  1  ^  percent.  But  as  you  can  see  from  the 
examples  In  the  table  following,  the  actual 
service  charge  in  dollars  and  cents  depends 
on  the  way  the  I  ^ -percent  rate  Is  applied. 
Two  stores  charging  the  same  rate  can  come 
up  with  different  charges  for  the  Identical  set 
of  purchases. 

Generally,  you  get  the  best  break  when  the 
charge  is  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the 


unpaid  balance:  the  previous  month's  bal- 
ance minus  the  monthly  payment  and  crsdlu 
for  returned  merchandise  (see  plan  U). 

A  monthly  payment  a  days  late  is  not  bet- 
ter than  one  3  weeks  late.  In  both  instances 
the  paynient  is  not  credited  unUl  the  loll 
lowing  month  and  the  service  charges  wont 
be  reduced  until  then.  So  try  to  pay  punctu- 
ally. If  you  cant,  you  might  as  well  wait 
until  the  last  minute — you're  paying  for  the 
time  anyway. 

Remember  that  the  payment  period  begins 
on  the  date  your  account  closes,  which 
should  be  marked  on  the  bill.  The  deadline 
may  not  coincide  with  the  end  of  the  month. 

Many  stores  employ  a  cycle  billing  gystem 
Customers  are  classified  alphabetically  and 
accounts  close  on  a  continuous  schedule— 
the  A's  and  B^s  may  be  billed  the  third  of  the 
month,  the  C-D  group  the  fourth,  etc.  On 
top  of  that,  bills  may  be  mailed  weeks  after 
the  account  closes.  You  may  even  receive  a 
bill  Just  a  few  days  before  It  Is  due. 

HOW  THXT  nctnix  sxavicx  cmaxces 

The  way  a  service  charge  Is  appUed  ctn 
make  a  substantial  difference  in  the  cost  of 
a  charge  account,  as  these  three  examples 
of  revolving  accoimts  Illustrate.  The  same 
transactions  are  used  in  all  three:  The  cus- 
tomer starts  with  no  outstanding  balance 
and  buys  »100  of  merchandise  the  first 
month.  $30  the  next  month  and  nothing  the 
third.     He  makes  two  payments  of  >20  each. 

In  plan  I,  he  has  no  option  for  paying  the 
enUre  amount  in  30  days  without  charges. 
The  1^ -percent  charge  U  calculated  on  the 
current  balajx^,  which  is  the  previous 
month's  balance  minus  the  monthly  pay- 
ment, plus  new  purchases.  Note  that  with 
this  account  you  pay  a  senice  charge  for  an 
item  that  might  have  been  bought  the  day 
before  the  bill  was  drawn  up. 

In  plan  U.  there  is  a  30-day  option,  and 
the  charge  is  computed  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance— the  previous  month's  balance  minus 
the  monthly  payment. 

In  plan  III,  another  option  account,  the 
charge  is  figiu-ed  on  the  previous  month's 
balance. 
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Some  retailers  have  a  minimum  monthly 
service  charge.  If  the  charge  figured  at  the 
regular  rate  is  less  than  the  minimum,  you 
pay  the  minimum.  This  practice  makes  it 
unwise  to  leave  small  balances  unpaid.  For 
example:  You  have  a  17  balance  at  a  store 
with  a  90-cent  minimum  and  pay  only  the 
scheduled  $5  installment.  One  and  a  half 
percent  of  the  remaining  $3  is  3  cents.  But 
you  are  charged  60  cents — equivalent  to  35 
percent  of  ta. 

Store  credit  is  relatively  expensive  and 
should  be  used  sparingly.  A  service  charge 
rate  of  1  percent  works  out  to  13  percent 
simple  annual  interest.  Tb  see  why  this  Is 
so.  start  with  a  $100  balance  and  multiply  It 
by  13  percent.  TTie  annual  charge  would  be 
$13.     However,   with  a  charge  accoun»  you 


borrow  and  pay  charges  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis.  For  1  month,  then,  the  charge 
would  be  one-twelfth  of  $13,  or  $1.  This  Is 
precisely  the  result  produced  by  multiplying 
$100  by  1  percent.  The  prevalent  IH  percent 
charge  comes  to  18  percent  simple  annual 
Interest. 

Credit  union  loans  usually  cost  1  percent 
or  less  a  month.  Banks  usually  add  the 
Interest  charge  to  the  face  amount  of  tb* 
loan  or  deduct  it  at  the  outset.  The  simple 
annual  Interest  rate  for  these  loans  Is  about 
double  the  stated  rate.  A  8  percent  dis- 
count is  roughly  13  percent  Interest.  The 
store  charging  1  pwcent  is  giving  you  credit 
at  or  close  to  bank  and  credit  union  raU* 

When  you  have  to  pay  I'.i  percent,  you're 
better  off  with  a  credit  union  at  bank  loan— 


if  you  Intend  to  buy  a  stsable  amotmt. 
Negotiating  one  loan  after  another  to  cover 
gmall  balances  Is  a  cimibersome  way  to  shop. 
For  the  little  stuff,  you  can't  beat  the 
convenience  of  a  charge  account.  Like 
Aladdin's  genie,  it's  always  there,  ready  to 
serve.  But  unlike  Aladdin'*  genie,  it  will 
start  demanding  wages  if  you  don't  treat  it 
Just  right.  


We  recall  with  particular  satisfaction  the 
vigor  and  indignation  with  which  Judge 
Youngdahl  dlsmlsaed  the  empty,  vindictive 
charges  of  perjury  brought  against  Owen 
Latttmore  by  a  servile  Department  of  Justice 
at  the  behest  of  the  Senate's  McCarran 
committee.  The  country  owes  him  great 
gratitude  for  that  Judgment  alone — and  for 
the  whole  of  bis  long  and  devoted  public 
service. 


PORTHCOMINa  RETIREMENT  OP 
FEDERAL  JUDGE  LUTHER  W. 
YOUNGDAHL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pfcsldent.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  a  State  which  has 
contributed  to  this  country  an  unusual 
number  of  men  of  exceptional  ability, 
serving  in  posts  of  the  highest  respon- 
sibility. Of  these  men,  none  is  more 
deserving  of  our  esteem  and  our  grati- 
tude than  Federal  District  Judge 
Luther  W.  Yoimgdahl. 

After  15  years  of  most  distinguished 
service  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
bench.  Judge  Yoimgdahl  will  be  retiring 
this  May  upon  reaching  his  70th  birth- 
day. Before  coming  here,  he  served  the 
State  of  Minnesota  in  a  career  that  is 
already  legendary  there.  He  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  justice  of  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court.  He  was  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Miimesota  three  tttnes;  and  al- 
though I  am  of  another  political  party, 
I  can  testify  that  Luther  Youngdahl  has 
earned  the  abiding  respect  and  affection 
of  Minnesotans  for  his  di$tinctlve  blend 
of  Integrity,  intelligence,  and  compas- 
sion. He  is  justly  and  highly  revered  by 
the  people  of  our  State.  Our  warmest 
wishes  for  a  long  and  rich  retirement 
are  with  him  as  he  approaches  this  mile- 
stone in  a  lustrous  career. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Senior  Judge,"  which  was  pub- 
lished this  morning  In  the  Washington 
Post.  The  editorial  pays  tribute  to  Judge 
Toungdahl's  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  Federal  bench  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SXNIOm   JlTDCll 

The  sense  of  public  loss  tSiat  is  conveyed 
by  Judge  Luther  Youngdahl 'p  decision  to  re- 
tire from  active  service  on  (he  U.S.  District 
Court  when  he  reaches  his  70th  birthday  in 
Uay  is  moderated  by  two  ootislderations :  he 
has  richly  earned  some  rett;  and  he  has 
promised,  In  any  event,  to  serve  on  the  bench 
a  substantial  part  of  the  time  as  a  senior 
judge.  Thus  his  retirement  will  open  the 
«ay  for  appointment  of  a  younger  man  to 
active  service  on  the  court,  while  continuing 
to  keep  available  for  use  the  ripened  harvest 
of  his  exjjerlence— the  very  purposes  which 
the  retirement  arrangementp  were  designed 
to  serve.  1 

The  son  of  immigrant  parents,  Luther 
Youngdahl  was  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota  and  was  elected  to  three 
t«rms  as  Governor  of  that  atate  before  he 
came  to  the  most  Important  trial  court 
In  the  country,  here  In  the  Dlatrlct  of  Colum- 
bU,  16  years  ago.  He  brought  to  the  bench 
»n  extraordinary  combination  of  toughness 
»nd  sensitivity— toughness  In  conducting  in- 
numerable complicated  clvtl  and  criminal 
^lals  to  completion  with  stem  fairness  and 
diapatch,  sensitivity  always  to  human  values 
»nd  the  essentials  of  J\iatl«v 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HOUSE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  FAR  EASTERN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  been  receiving  national  attention 
from  its  hearings  on  Vietnam,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Par  Eastern  Affairs, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Repre- 
sentative Clememt  Zablocki,  has  been 
conducting  dispassionate,  in-depth  and 
much  needed  hearings  into  the  question 
of  the  United  States  policy  toward 
China. 

A  tribute  which  Is  rightly  theirs  was 
paid  to  the  subcommittee  by  columnist 
Joseph  Kraft  in  the  February  26  Wash- 
ington Post.    Mr.  Kraft  concluded: 

No  prescriptions  for  action  in  Vietnam 
nam  flow  from  the  Zablocki  committee  hear- 
ings. But  the  testimony  suggests  uncer- 
tainty and  danger.  It  underlies  the  wisdom 
of  trying  to  break  up,  rather  than  bringing 
on.  a  pattern  of  direct  and  total  confronta- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Com- 
munist China. 

As  one  means  of  recognizing  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  subcommittee  so 
far,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
comments  of  Joseph  Kraft  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Othek  Heaximgs 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  spectacular  Senate  hearings  on  Viet- 
nam eclipsed  a  set  of  House  hearings  that 
were  less  dramatic  but  far  more  illuminating. 
For  the  House  testimony,  because  it  cen- 
tered on  Communist  China,  provided  what 
the  Senate  sessions  could  not  supply — a  good 
perspective  for  measuring  the  likely  conse- 
quences of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  forum  was  Representative  Clement 
Zablocki's  Far  Eastern  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreigtn  Affairs  Committee.  The  wit- 
nesses were  outside  experts,  mainly  from  the 
academic  world.  Because  of  the  ugly  cli- 
mate of  suspicion  building  here,  I  flind  It 
necessary  though  odious,  to  add  that  all  of 
them  are  respected  anti-Communists,  for- 
merly associated  with  Republican  as  well  as 
Democratic  administrations.  Their  testi- 
mony turned  on  three  main  questions. 

The  first  question  turned  on  the  strategic 
outlook  in  Pelplng.  Not  a  single  witness 
supported  the  official  administration  view 
that  the  Chinese  regarded  the  United  States 
as  a  weak  sLster  that  could  easily  be  pushed 
around.  All  the  witnesses  emphasized  that 
Pelping's  policy  was  rooted  in  anxiety  over 
Chinese  weakness  relative  to  American  power. 
For  example,  Samuel  B.  Griffith  II,  a  retired 
Marine  Corps  general,  testified: 

"I  think  if  we  can  put  ourselves  In  Pelplng 
and  look  around  as  the  members  of  the 
Politburo  do,  we  might  see  the  picture  they 
see.  They  see  American  power  In  Japan, 
South  Korea,  Okinawa,  the  Philippines,  Tai- 
wan, and  growing  In  South  Vietnam.  They 
see  US  as  an  ally  of  India.    I  honestly  believe 


we  have  to  understand,  or  attempt  to  under- 
stand, that  Pelpizvg  has  reason  for  appre- 
hension." 

The  second  question  turned  on  Pelping's 
designs  on  neighboring  states.  All  witnesses 
concurred  that  a  long-range  aim  of  Chinese 
policy  was  to  end  the  American  presence  in 
these  countries.  But  none  accepted  the 
premise  that,  If  that  presence  was  ended,  the 
Chinese  would  necessarily  take  over.  For 
example.  Prof.  Howard  Boonnan  of  Columbia 
tesUfied: 

"L  don't  feel  the  Chinese  have  any  inten- 
tion of  occupying  and  administering  exten- 
sive areas  of  Asia  under  present  conditions. 
Military  occup>atlon  of  limited  areas  on  Chi- 
na's border  might  be  a  realistic  thing.  But 
they  have  never  Intended  to  take  over  India 
or  Thailand.  They  are  well  aware  (that)  the 
international  Communist  movement  has 
turned  into  a  medley  of  contending  poUtical 
forces.  If  this  has  happened  In  the  past,  the 
Chinese  asstime  that  It  could  happen  in  the 
future.  Let's  assume,  for  example,  that  we 
had  94  Communist  Parties  around  the  world 
taking  orders  from  Pelplng;  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  countries  wUl  al- 
ways continue  to  take  orders  from  Pelplng 
and  not  turn  against  the  Chinese,  as  the 
Chinese  turned  against  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  leadership?" 

The  third  question  centered  on  the  possi- 
bility of  China's  entering  the  Vietnamese 
war.  All  witnesses  were  agreed  that  China 
did  not  want  to  become  engaged  In  the  con- 
filct.  But  all  agreed  also  that  under  certain 
circumstances  Pelplng  might  feel  that  it  had 
to  enter  the  war  to  protect  Its  strategic  In- 
terests. For  example,  Prof.  Doak  Barnett  of 
Columbia  testified: 

"I  think  there  would  be  a  point  at  which 
the  Chinese  would  feel  compelled  to  inter- 
vene. Certainly,  If  they  thought  the  North 
Vietnamese  regime  was  on  the  point  of  col- 
lapse, they  would  intervene.  Probably  es- 
calated bombing,  including  bombing  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  would  be  a  symbolic 
act  raising  the  level  of  conflict  sufficiently 
to  force  the  Chinese  to  feel  that  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  they  would  have  to  escalate  their 
own  Involvement." 

No  prescriptions  for  action  In  Vietnam  flow 
from  the  Zablocki  committee  bearings.  But 
the  testimony  suggests  uncertainty  and  dan- 
ger. It  underlies  the  wisdom  of  trying  to 
break  up,  rather  than  bringing  on,  a  pattern 
of  direct  and  total  confrontation  between 
the  United  States  and  Communist  China. 

Something  quite  close  to  the  Zablocki 
hearings,  moreover,  stands  in  the  background 
of  the  latest  storm  over  Vietnam.  Before 
suggesting  that  this  country  accept  Vletcong 
participation  in  a  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, Senator  Robest  Kennedy  met  at  his 
home  with  a  group  of  China  experts.  Not 
political  calculations,  as  some  imagine,  but 
the  hope  of  breaking  up  the  hardening  pat- 
tern of  total  confrontation  between  this 
country  and  China  Inspired  him  to  make 
his  statement.  In  these  clrctmistances,  the 
odd  thing  is  not  that  he  said  what  he  said. 
The  odd  thing  is  that  the  administration 
reacted  with  such  savage  fury. 


HIGHWAY   SAFETY   NEEDS 
ATTENTION 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  joined  in  sponsoring  S.  2231,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Riucorr,  and  designed 
to  establish  a  Federal  program  of  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  assure  greater 
safety  in  travel  on  our  roads  and  high- 
ways. On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  I 
read  with  interest  the  message  of  the 
President,  and  the  remarks  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Senator  Macnuson. 
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the  flMUnnan  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  on  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
also  to  assist  traffic  safety. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
WorlLs  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  legislation  affecting  the  Federal 
highway  programs,  and  with  members 
of  this  committee,  I  am  hopeful  that  full 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  imperative 
need  for  improved  highway  safety 
measures. 

I  do  not  serve  on  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  where  Senator  Ribi- 
corr  has  worked  diligently  In  considering 
the  Federal  role  in  this  field,  nor  on  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  which  will 
consider  the  legislation  Introduced  this 
week.  But  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
take  action  to  help  meet  this  problem 
this  year,  and  I  hope  that  our  Public 
Works  Committee  can  be  of  help. 

I  have  Just  looked  at  the  March  1966 
Issue  of  Traffic  Safety,  published  by  the 
National  Safety  Council,  and  I  note  a 
number  of  articles  on  this  subject.  In 
particular,  the  article  entitled  "the  Traf- 
fic Toll  for  1965"  provides  a  study  of 
aspects  of  the  problem  that  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

TR>  Tluvnc  Toll  rom  IMS 
(By  H.  Oene  MUler) 

TrafDc  deaths  rose  again  In  1900,  flntshtng 
tbe  year  with  an  estimated  49,000.  This  was 
3  peroent  above  the  indicated  19M  total  of 
47,700,  but  It  was  the  smallest  year-to-year 
IncreaM  In  the  last  4  years.  In  previous 
years,  the  Increases  were:  1904.  plus  9  per- 
cent; 1963,  plus  7  percent,  and  1962  plus  7 
percent. 

In  December  alone,  deaths  Increased  to 
4,940.  This  was  10  percent  higher  than  last 
December's  total  and  was  the  largest  monthly 
total  on  record  for  any  month.  Deaths  were 
also  up  In  7  other  months  In  1966,  but  here, 
again,  the  situation  was  more  favorable  than 
It  bad  been  In  the  3  preceding  years.  In 
1964,  each  month's  total  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  corresponding  month  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  In  both  1963  and  1963,  only 
1  month's  experience  was  lower  than  that  of 
the  corresponding  month  In  the  preceding 
year. 

nuTB.,  vnncLis,  oaivKxs — all  up 

Travel  continued  to  increase  sharply  In 
1966,  and  preliminary  ret>orts  indicate  the 
rise  will  almost  match  that  of  the  2  preced- 
ing years.  In  1966  there  were  about  880 
bUUon  miles  of  travel,  an  Increase  of  4.5 
percent  over  1964.  In  both  1964  and  1963, 
travel  was  up  about  5  percent,  while  In  1962, 
It  was  up  about  4  percent. 

The  numbers  of  motor  vehicles  and  drivers 
also  rose  to  record  levels  In  1966.  as  they 
have  In  each  year  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Vehicles  totaled  about  91  million, 
an  Increase  of  4  million  over  1964.  This  In- 
crease approximately  equals  the  largest  year- 
to-year  Increase  on  record  which  occurred  In 
1955.  Between  1956  and  1964,  the  average 
yearly  Increase  was  3.7  million  vehicles,  but 
during  the  first  6  years  of  this  period,  tbe 
yearly  Increase  averaged  3.3  million,  while 
during  the  last  3  years  It  averaged  3.7  mllUon. 

Drivers  In  1966  Increased  to  an  estimated 
98  million.  Revisions  In  this  series  do  not 
permit  exact  comparisons   with   totals  for 


earUer  years,  but  sharp  Increases  In  the 
number  of  persons  reaching  driving  age  in- 
dicate that  the  total  number  of  drivers  prob- 
ably was  up  sharply  during  the  year. 

The  mileage  death  rate  In  1966  was  5.6 
(deaths  per  100  million  vehicle  miles  of 
travel).  This  was  down  from  the  prelimi- 
nary 1964  rate  of  5.7,  and  marked  the  first 
yearly  reduction  In  this  rate  since  1961.  In 
that  year,  the  rate  was  5.2,  the  lowest  on 
record.  The  1965  rate  was  the  same  as  the 
1058  rate,  but  In  1958  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles and  the  amount  of  travel  were  one- 
fourth  less  than  Ln  1965. 

Turnpike  deaths  were  up  1  percent  in 
1965  over  1964,  but  travel  was  up  8  percent. 
The  death  rate  on  these  facilities  decreased 
to  2.4  from  2.5  In  the  previous  year.  Fatal 
accidents,  though,  were  up  slightly,  while 
Injury  accidents  were  up  13  percent  and 
property  damage  accidents  were  up  10  per- 
cent. 

Injuries  caiulng  disability  beyond  the  day 
of  the  accident  are  estimated  at  1.8  million, 
with  less  serious  iujurles  probably  equaling 
this  number.  This  total  represents  the  best 
estimate  of  the  year's  experience,  but,  since 
it  is  not  based  on  an  actual  tally  of  cases.  It 
should  not  be  compared  with  totals  for 
earlier  years  for  trend  purposes. 

FACTOItS  IN  THB  INCItSASK 

Tile  factors  that  have  been  mentioned  In 
previous  annual  reports  as  contributing 
principally  to  the  Increase  In  deaths  still 
appear  to  be  factcu's  to  reckon  with.  These 
Include:  (1)  increase  in  travel.  (2)  Increase 
in  young  drivers;  (3)  increase  In  average 
speed  of  vehicles,  (4)  more  small  cars,  al- 
though these  did  not  Increase  in  numbers 
any  faster  In  1965  than  did  large  v^tcles, 
and  (5)  booming  economy. 

Further  evidence  of  the  pressure  that  in- 
creasing travel  is  placing  on  facilities  comes 
from  a  Florida  turnpike  report  that  states 
that  gross  revenues  in  1965  have  already 
reached  the  amount  predicted  for  1981.  and 
that  revenues  now  forecast  for  1966  were 
originally  forecast  for  1987.  If  revenue  Is  a 
true  measure  of  travel,  then  the  impact  of 
"1981  traffic  volume"  in  1965,  not  only  on  the 
turnpike  but  on  feeder  roads  and  possibly  on 
other  roads,  cannot  be  dismissed. 

The  further  rise  In  economic  activity  In 
1965,  occasioned  by  continuing  demand  for 
"butter"  products  anUd  the  added  demand 
for  "bullet"  products,  extends  the  pressures 
from  this  factor.  Higher  employment  and 
rising  wages  encourage  more  use,  and  pos- 
sibly less  conservative  use.  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

At  least  one  more  factor  has  now  entered 
the  scene,  and  this  Is  the  sharp  rise  in  motor- 
cycles. These  vehicles  Increased  by  one- 
third  In  1965  over  1964;  they  have  doubled 
since  1963.  The  exact  number  of  deaths 
arising  out  of  motorcycle  accidents  In  1966 
Is  not  yet  known,  but,  based  on  recent  trends, 
it  could  reach  1.500.  Such  a  total  would  be 
nearly  400  more  than  the  1964  toui — nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  increase  in  deaths  from 
1964  to  1966. 

yAvoaABLK  rACToas 

The  favorable  factors  cited  In  previous 
annual  reports  also  are  continuing  to  hold 
down  accidents  and  save  lives.  These  in- 
clude: (1)  vehicle  design  features,  (2) 
limited-access  highways,  (3)  engineering  im- 
provements in  highways,  (4)  driver  educa- 
tion, (5)  commercial  driver  training  and  (6) 
seat  belts. 

More  than  2,000  additional  miles  of  the 
Interstate  System  were  opened  to  traffic  In 
1965,  raising  the  total  miles  of  these  high- 
ways to  about  20,000.  These  highways  car- 
ried nearly  one-tenth  of  all  travel  in  1965 
with  a  death  rate  only  one-third  that  of 
other  rural  roads.    Without  these  roads,  the 


death  total  would  have  been  at  least  sooo 
more  In  1965. 

More  than  400  spot  Improvement  projects 
in  42  States  have  been  programed  or  com- 
pleted  since  March  1964.  The  total  for  all 
of  1965  has  not  been  reported,  but  160  vere 
scheduled  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  1966-06 
fiscal  year  alone.  Cost  evaluation,  in  tenai 
of  accidents  prevented,  has  proved  the  merit 
of  such  projects. 

Seat  belts  are  being  used  more,  primarily 
because  more  vehicles  have  belts  in  them,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  accumulating  that  In- 
dicates that  belts  might  be  saving  more  lives 
than  estimated  earlier. 

Vehicle  design  features.  Including  tires,  are 
being  given  more  attention,  and  the  years 
ahead  should  see  even  more  emphasis  aloQc 
thU  Une. 

A  new  factor  on  the  plus  side  made  its 
debut  in  1965 — the  NSC  driver  improvement 
program.  Officially  "kicked  off"  at  the  19M 
Safety  Congress,  the  program  started  slowly 
in  1965,  yet  4,000  Instructors  in  42  Sutes 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  trained 
during  the  year.  The  Instructors  In  turn 
brought  the  course  to  a  large  number  of 
drivers,  and  It  is  expected  that  the  course 
will  reach  1  million  drivers  in  1966. 

BSGIONAL  CHANGES 

Deaths  were  up  10  percent  In  the  New 
England  region  in  1965  over  1964  and  they 
were  about  unchanged  in  the  central  regions. 
Deaths  were  up  a  little  more  In  the  esstcm 
regions  than  they  were  in  the  western  re- 
gions, although  the  changes  varied  Uttle  from 
the  national  Increase  of  3  percent. 

Compared  with  1961,  deaths  for  the  entire 
United  States  were  up  29  percent  in  1065. 
For  this  longer  (lerlod,  the  New  Kngland 
States  had  a  45-percent  Increase,  while  the 
Mountain  States  had  only  a  H-percent  In- 
crease. For  other  regions,  deaths  were  up 
more  than  the  national  average  In  the  east- 
em  regions,  up  a  little  leas  in  the  Pacific 
region,  tmd  about  the  same  as  the  national 
average  in  the  central  regions. 

Chavges  in  motor  vehicle  deattis,  by  region 
o/   the  coitntrjr.   1961-$5 
|In  prrccnt) 
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DKATHS  UP  MORX  TK  USBAW  ABBAS 

In  urban  areas,  deaths  In  1965  were  up  4 
percent  over  1964,  while  in  rural  areas  they 
were  up  2  percent.  In  actual  numbers, 
though,  the  rural  Increase  wna  a  little  great- 
er since  nearly  70  percent  of  all  deaths  occur 
in  rural  places.  Compared  with  1961,  urban 
deaths  were  up  44  percent,  while  the  rursl 
increase  was  a  smaller  23  percent. 

Urban  deaths  totaled  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  all  deaths  in  1963.  Less  than  10 
jrears  ago  they  accounted  for  25  percent  of 
all  deaths.  The  urban  percentage  of  deaths 
haa  Increased  each  year  since  1955,  reflecting 
both  an  Increase  In  the  proportion  of  travel 
In  urban  places  and  the  multiplying  conse- 
quences of  this  Increase.  The  mileage  death 
rate  in  urban  places  was  3.6  In  1965.  up  s 
mue  from  3.5  In  1966;  the  rural  rate  was  7.4 
In  1965,  down  from  8.6  In  1956. 

In  the  group  of  largest  cities,  deaths  were 
about  unchanged  in  1965  compared  with 
1964,  and  they  were  up  only  300  o^er  1»61- 
Ftor  smaller  clUes,  the  Increase  from  1964  to 
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1965  was  not  great,  but  the  change  from  1961 
to  1965  was  sizable,  especially  for  cities  under 
50,000.  Within  this  latter  group,  nearly  two- 
^lirds  of  the  Increase  was  In  cities  under 
10,000  i>opulBtion. 

BTTBAL  DBATHS  BT  TTPt  Or  BOAD 

In  rural  areas,  deaths  on  controlled  access 
roads  Increased  more  percentagewise  than 
deaths  on  other  roads.     In  actual  numbers. 


the  increase  in  deaths  was  the  same  on  con- 
trolled access  roads  as  it  was  on  State  roads. 
At  least  part  of  the  increase  on  the  former 
type  of  road,  though.  Is  due  to  more  miles 
of  these  facilities  being  placed  in  operation 
during  the  year.  Deaths  on  county  roads 
appear  to  have  dipped  slightly  during  the 
year,  but  compared  with  1961,  deaths  on 
these  roads  show  the  largest  numerical  in- 
crease. 


Motor  vehicle  deaths  by  urban  and  rural  places,  and  changes,  1961-65 
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>  Group  populations  are  as  1 
(S)  under  50.000. 

DIATHS  IN  TWO-VEHICLE  COLUSIONS  UP  MOST 

Three-fourths  of  the  1300  Increase  In 
deaths  in  1965  over  1964  occurred  In  2- 
Tchlde  collisions,  according  to  the  experience 
of  reporting  States.  About  one-fourth  oX  the 
Increase  occurred  in  ran-all-roadway  acci- 
dents. Also  up  were  deaths  in  fixed  object 
collisions  and  collisions  wlt|i  trains  and  ani- 
mals. Pedestrian  and  bicyole  deaths  were  a 
Uttle  lower. 

In  the  period  1961-65,  mjore  than  half  of 
the  numerical  Increase  in  dHths  occurred  In 


toUoi  ^ :  (1)  Over  1.000,000,  C2)  280,000-1.000,000,  (3)  100,000-280,000,  (4)  50,000-100,000, 


two-vehicle  collisions,  while  one-fourth  oc- 
curred In  ran-off -roadway  accidents.  Pedes- 
trian deaths  were  up  the  least,  percentage- 
wise, over  this  period. 

Forty-two  percent  of  all  motor  vehicle  vic- 
tims died  In  two-vehicle  collisions  In  1965. 
This  was  the  highest  percentage  ever,  and 
compares  with  41  percent  In  1964,  39  percent 
in  1961,  35  percent  10  years  ago,  and  30  per- 
cent before  World  War  II.  More  than  half 
of  the  occupants  of  motor  vehicles  who  died 
in  accidents  in  1965,  died  in  two-vehicle 
collisions. 


Motor  rehicl^  tleaths  by  type  of  accident,  and  changes 
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DEATHS  BT  AGE  OF  |tCTUtS 

STATE    AND 

CITY     EXFEBIENCE 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  1,300  increase  In 
deaths  In  1965  over  1964  Involved  persons 
aged  15-34  years,  althougbt  the  percentage 
Increase  in  deaths  was  not  quite  as  high  as 
It  was  for  persons  over  75'  years.  For  the 
other  age  groups,  the  totals  to  1965  were  not 
Importantly  different  from  ihose  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Deaths  by  age  ^oups 
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Among  the  50  States  reporting  motor- 
vehicle  death  information  for  December.  15 
had  decreases.  1  showed  no  change,  and 
34  had  increases.  For  the  entire  year.  17 
States  had  decreases,  and  31  had  increases. 
Two  States.  Arkansas  and  Rhode  Island, 
showed  no  change  In  deaths.  For  the  year, 
tlie  17  States  having  decreases  in  deaths 
were: 

Decrease  <n 
percent 

Nebraska 14 

North  Dakota 13 

South  Dakota 10 

Nevada 9 

Colorado 7 

Arizona 7 

New  Hampshire 7 

Oklahoma 0 

Iowa 6 

Utah 5 

Delaware 6 

New  York . 8 

Wisconsin ■ 3 

Idaho ^ a 


California... 
Washington. 
Kansas 


Decrease  in 
percen 


Of  the  648  cities  reporting  In  December 
145  had  decreases  in  deaths  from  the  De 
cember  1964  figure.  333  showed  no  change 
and  170  had  increases.  For  12  months,  24 
cities  had  decreases,  103  showed  no  change, 
and  304  had  increases. 

The  following  cities  of  more  than  300.000 
population  had  fewer  deaths  for  the  13- 
month  period: 

Decrease  in 
percent 

E:ansas  City,  Mo 23 

MUwaukee,  Wis 20 

Louisville,   Ky 30 

Minneapolis,  Minn 17 

San  Francisco,  Calif 12 

San  Diego.  Calif II 

Long  Beach,  Calif 6 

Denver,   Colo 5 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 4 

Detroit,    Mich 3 

Baltimore,    Md 3 

Houston,    Tex 1 

In  December,  381  of  the  648  cities  report- 
ing had  perfect  records.  Of  these,  the  three 
largest  were:  Rockford,  ni.  (133,200);  Lin- 
coln. Nebr.  (128,500);  and  Riverside,  Calif. 
(126.600). 

For  the  entire  year,  74  of  the  cities  had 
perfect  records.  Of  these,  the  three  largest 
were;  Blnghamton,  N.T.  (75JK>0);  Alameda. 
CaUf.  (71,«00):  and  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio 
(52,900). 

The  3  leading  cities  in  each  population 
group  at  the  end  of  the  year,  ranked  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  deaths  per  10.000 
registered  motor  vehicles,  were: 

Group  I  (over  1  million  popolatlon) : 

Regis-  Popu- 

tration  lation 

rate      rate 

Chicago,    111 a.B  8.2 

lios  Angeles,  CaUf 3. 1         16.  3 

Philadelphia,    Pa 3.7         14.7 

Group  n  (750,000  to  1  million  population)  : 

Milwaukee,    Wis ..2.1  8.3 

San  Francisco,  Calif 2.7         11.2 

Houston,    Tex 2.8         15.0 

Group  lU  (500,000  to  750,000  population)  : 

Denver,   Colo a.  1         12.  4 

Buffalo,  N.Y a.  3         11.8 

Seattle,   Wash 2.4         13.8 

Group  IV  (350,000  to  500,000  populaUon) : 

Indianapolis,  Ind 1.9         11.7 

Louisville,   Ky 2. 1         11.  1 

Portland,    Oreg 2.4         17.4 

Group  V  (200,000  to  360,000  population): 

Providence,  R.I 1.6  6.7 

Jacksonville,    Fla 1.6         10.9 

FUnt,    Mich 1.8         10.4 

Group  VI  ( 100,000  to  200,000  population )  : 

Lincoln,    Nebr 0.8  3.9 

Waterbury,  Conn .9  3.7 

Yonkers,  N.Y 1.3  4.7 

Group  VII  (50,000  to  100,000  population) : 

Blnghamton,  N.Y 

Alameda,   Calif 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

Group  VIU  (26,000  to  60.000  popuUtlon) : 

Zanesvllle,  Ohio 

Midland,    Mich 

Bristol,    Conn 

Group  IX  (10,000  to  25,000  population) : 

Pampa,  Tex 

Glenview,  111 

South  St.  Paul,  Minn 
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THE     URGENT    NEED    FOR     DAIRY 
PRICE  SUPPORT  INCREASES 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  My  attention  has 
Just  been  called,  Mr..  President,  to  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  month  of  January  1966,  relating 
to  evaporated,  condensed,  and  dry  milk. 

The  report  shows  that  the  production 
of  evai>orated  milk  in  January  1966 
dropped  5 ''2  million  pounds,  or  4  per- 
cent under  January  1965,  and  12  percent 
under  the  1960-65  average.  The  produc- 
tion of  nonfat  dry  milk  In  January  1966 
was  down  56  million  pounds,  or  30  per- 
cent under  January  1965,  and  23  per- 
cent under  the  1960-64  average. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  Is  the  principal  high- 
protein  commodity  which  has  been  avail- 
able to  our  foreign  school  lunch  assist- 
ance programs  In  the  past,  and  it  is  now 
becoming  a  scarcity  item  as  a  result  of 
comparatively  low  manufacturing  milk 
price  supports  and  the  movement  of 
dairy  fanners  out  of  milk  into  the  pro- 
duction of  beef,  pork,  and  other  more 
profitable  commodities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts frcHn  the  January  milk  report 
which  are  pertinent.  The  report  leaves 
no  doubt  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  an  Increase  in  our  basic  manufactur- 
ing milk  price  support  to  halt  the  liquida- 
tion of  dairy  herds  and  maintain  dairy 
production.  In  the  absence  of  improved 
dairy  lnc<Mne,  production  can  now  very 


easily  decline  to  a  level  that  will  result 
In  a  runaway  inflation  of  dairy  prices. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  as- 
sured us  that  an  increase  in  the  support 
level  will  be  forthccHning  soon.  I  can 
only  urge  that  it  be  adequate  and  timely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KVAPOKATXD,    CONBKNSKD.    AKD    DBT    MILK 

RXPORT  roK  Jamuakt  1966 

PEODUCnON 

Evaporated  and  condensed  milk:  Janu- 
ary output  of  evaporated  whole  milk  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  at  117 
million  pounds.  This  Is  4  percent  less  than 
the  January  1965  production  and  12  percent 
below  the  1060-64  average  for  the  month. 

Production  of  sweetened  condensed  whole 
milk  during  January  was  9.5  million  pounds. 
Output  was  2  percent  more  than  the  same 
month  last  year. 

Dry  milk;  Production  of  spray  and  roller 
process  (combined)  nonfat  dry  mUk  for 
human  consumption  was  130  million  pounds 
In  January.  This  is  30  percent  smaller  than 
a  year  earlier  and  23  percent  below  the  aver- 
age for  the  month. 

Spray-dried  nonfat  milk  production 
totaled  136  million  pounds — down  30  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  21  percent  less  than  aver- 
age, and  the  smallest  production  for  the 
month  since  1967. 

Roller-dried  nonfat  milk  output  Is  esti- 
mated at  3.8  milUon  pounds — oil  37  percent 
from  January  a  year  ago  and  68  percent  be- 
low average. 

Production  of  dry  whole  milk,  at  8.4  mil- 
lion pounds,  was  down  1  percent  from  Jan- 
uary last  year,  but  was  4  percent  more  than 
average. 
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Dry  buttermilk  output  at  6J(  mlUloa 
pounds  was  down  26  percent  from  a  year 
earUer  and  29  i>ercent  leas  than  average  for 
the  month. 

Dry  skim  milk  for  animal  feed  was  1.8  mU- 
lion  pounds — an  Increase  of  13  percent  from 
January  last  year  but  a  decrease  of  13  per- 
cent from  average. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMPREHENSIVE 
PROPOSAL  FOR  A  DEPARTMENT 
OP  TRANSPORTATION  SHOULD 
BE  SUPPORTED  STRONGLY 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President  the 
State  of  Alaska  has,  I  believe,  more  at 
stake  in  effective  development  of  all 
forms  of  transportation  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

The  very  size  of  our  State— 586,400 
square  miles  in  area — demands  trans- 
portation services  equal  to  its  vast  reach 
of  land  and  water.  Our  isolation,  despite 
contiguity  with  the  North  American 
Continent,  resembles  that  of  an  island. 
Our  long  deprivation  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  development  of  highways,  air- 
ports, navigation  facilities  and  all  the 
necessary  accompaniments  of  a  modem 
transportation  system  gives  an  added 
dimension  to  the  importance  of  acceler- 
ated progress  in  all  forms  of  Alaskan 
transportation.  As  a  territory,  Alaska 
was  cruelly  neglected  in  the  provision  of 
Federal  aids  liberally  given  to  the  States 
of  the  Union  and,  so,  our  State  will  have 
many  years  of  catching  up  to  bring  us 
even  near  the  standards  of  transporta- 
tion systems  of  the  other  States. 

The  proposal  of  President  Johnson  to 
consolidate  transportation  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibilities  for  promotion  and 
development  of  highway,  air,  water,  and 
rail  transportation  in  a  single  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  promises  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  transportation  in 
Alaska.  A  cordinated  plan  for  solving 
American  transportation  problems, 
where  differing  forms  of  transportation 
can  be  studied  in  a  balanced  and  sys- 
tematic manner  should  be  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  is  now  p>ossible.  Conflicts 
and  duplications  that  result  In  concen- 
tration on  single  transportation  systems 
without  relationship  to  others  can  be 
eliminated  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
will  be  better  served  by  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Gtovemment. 

Alaska  has.  of  course,  unique  charac- 
teristics of  Its  transportation  services 
which  have  developed  as  a  result  of  geo- 
graphical factors  and  the  lack  of  atten- 
tion from  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred. 

Alaskans  still  rely  sometimes  on  the 
unique  transportation  service  of  dog- 
sleds;  however,  by  far  the  greatest  vol- 
ume of  travel  in  my  State  is  by  modem 
aircraft.  The  people  of  Alaska  travel 
more  miles  by  air  than  those  of  any  other 
State.  One  reason  for  this  is,  of  course, 
that  we  have  so  few  highways,  the  direct 
result  of  longtime  discrimination  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  resulted  in 
our  total  exclusion  from  Federal-aid 
highway  legislation  during  its  first  40 
years— from  1916  to  1956— and  then  on  a 
very  reduced  basis  in  the  next  3  years 
until  we  achieved  statehood. 

The  heavy  dependence  of  Alaskans  on 
air  travel  is  graphically  demonstrated  by 


such  statistics  as  the  fact  the  FAA  na- 
tional airport  plan  for  fiscal  years  1963 
through  1967  estimates  Alaskans  will  use 
a  total  of  364  landing  facilities,  or  an 
average  of  one  facility  for  mpproximately 
700  people — Texas  has  the  next  highest 
per  capita  availability  of  landing  fswill- 
ities,  having  one  facility  per  48,000  per- 
sons. Another  Indication  of  the  impor- 
tance of  air  transportation  to  Alaskans 
is  the  location  in  Alaska  of  more  than  30 
percent  of  all  being  in  the  United  States 
designated  to  receive  certificated  service. 
For  shipment  of  freigi;t  to  Alaska,  our 
people  are  totally  dependent  on  water 
transportation  provided  by  commercial 
carriers  operating  from  west  coast 
ports.  With  the  exception  of  the  Imagi- 
native and  highly  successful  State  ferry 
system  Inaugurated  by  the  new  State  of 
Alaska  In  1963,  no  water  transportation 
service  for  passenger  traffic  exists.  The 
importance.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  ef- 
ficient, low-cost  freight  transportation 
to  Alaska  is  foremost  among  the  factors 
affecting  development  of  the  State  and 
its  resources.  For  too  many  years, 
Alaskans  have  been  aware  they  could  not 
make  the  economic  progress  promised  by 
rich  resources  so  long  a$  freight  rates 
remain  exorbitant  and  service  Is  pro- 
vided only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  carriers 
without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

The  only  railroad  service  available  in 
Alaska  is  that  of  the  470-mile-long  fed- 
erally owned  Alaska  Railroad,  now,  and 
for  all  the  time  of  its  history,  imder  the 
management  of  the  Interior  Department. 
The  railroad  was  built  and  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in  de- 
velopment of  the  roadless  Territory. 
In  1914.  when  its  authorising  legislation 
was  passed,  the  railroad  "was  a  progres- 
sive idea.  It  still  has  possibilities  for 
encouraging  the  development  of  the 
State  and  it  serves  specialized  functions 
In  support  of  military  fo|rces  and  facil- 
ities in  Alaska. 

It  has,  however,  long  been  very  clear 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  lacks  the 
expertise  of  specialists  In  the  field  of 
transportation  badly  needed  to  run  a 
railroad.  I  commend  the  recommenda- 
tion for  transfer  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
from  the  Interior  Department  to  a  new 
Department  of  Transportation.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  reorganisation  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  careful  review  of 
the  operating  procedures  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  and  for  Improvement  of  Its 
services  in  the  Interests  of  the  State. 

As  for  our  highways,  Alaska  has  an 
Incredibly  minute  and  inadequate  sys- 
tem of  roads  for  the  terrain  to  be  served. 
As  of  December  31, 1963.  Alaska  had  little 
more  than  6,000  miles  of  highway  to 
serve  its  586,400  square  miles  of  real 
estate.  At  tlie  time  of  admission  to  the 
Union,  a  little  over  7  years  ago,  the 
capital  of  Alaska  and  most  of  the  com- 
munities of  the  State  were  completely 
uncormected  by  highway.  Now,  the  only 
exception  is  the  "marine  highway" — the 
State  ferry  system — which  connects  our 
capital  and  other  southeastern  commu- 
nlUes  with  each  other  and  with  British 
Columbia.  This  essential  component  of 
our  transportation  system  was  built  and 
financed  entirely  by  the  new  State  with- 


out any  help  whatever  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  serious  deprivation  of  hlghwasj 
mileage  results  from  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  extend  to  Alaska  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  imtU 
Alaska  entered  the  Union.  Since  that 
time  I  have  made  It  one  of  my  primary 
objectives  to  achieve  enactment  of  mean- 
ingful legislation  that  would  give  Alaska 
a  start  toward  a  good  highway  system. 
The  only  progress  that  has  been  possible 
was  the  enactment  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962 
which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  produce  a  study  of  Alsiska's 
highway  needs  for  which  I  was  able  to 
secure  an  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion of  $400,000,  which  produced  a  com- 
plete report. 

The  legislation  directed  that  the  report 
was  to  have  been  made  to  Congress  by 
May  15,  1964.  May  1964  came  and  so 
did  May  1965  and  apparently  so  will 
May  1966  come  without  the  promised 
report  being  submitted  to  Congress  or 
even  oCQcially  released  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

It  was  the  understanding  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  when  this  legis- 
lation was  first  sought  that  it  would 
eventuate  in  an  adminlstiation-spon- 
sored  bill  designed  to  rectify  the  long- 
standing discrimination  against  Alaska. 
But  this  promise  has  not  yet  been  kept. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  plan  of 
the  President  to  transfer  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  aid  highway  system  to  a  new 
Department  of  Transportation  will  place 
this  highly  important  program  In  an 
organizational  location  where  its  con- 
tributions to  Alaska,  as  to  other  States, 
will  be  more  meaningful  than  in  the 
past.  Perhaps,  if  the  Federal  aid  high- 
way program  is  rescued  from  its  now 
smothered  existence  in  the  giant  Com- 
merce Department  the  needs  of  Alaska 
will  have  a  chance  of  recognition  and 
action  will  be  taken  to  meet  them  fully. 

A  Department  of  Transportation,  as 
proposed  by  the  President,  will  enable 
experts  in  the  field  to  view  all  modes  of 
transportation — air,  motor,  water,  rail — 
as  parts  of  an  integrated  pattern.  The 
requirements  of  each  form  of  trimspor- 
tation  can  be  assessed  and  met  without 
damaging  the  interests  of  others  and  in 
the  way  best  able  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  people.  For  Alaska  this  is  of  vital 
importance  and  I  hoi>e  speedy  and  favor- 
able action  will  be  taken  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 


ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  DODD  OF 
CONNECTICUT  AT  THE  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT E3CHIBIT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  comments 
of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Exhibit  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  which  opened  on  Febniary 
28,  1966,  at  the  exhibit  hall  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  In  New  York 
City. 


The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee was  selected  to  represent  the  Con- 
gress as  a  result  of  its  years  of  work 
on  studying  the  causes  and  recommend- 
ing legislative  cures  for  Juvenile  crime 
under  Senator  Dodd's  guidance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remasks  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  on  the 

Opening  of  the  Fkdexai.  Law  Ewtoecement 

ExHiarr    Sponsoksd    bt   tks    Pedkkal    Bar 

Association,  at  the  RCA  Btiilbino,  New 

ToiK,  N.Y..  FnauAXT  38,  19M 

Tbt  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  re|»esent« 
the  concern  of  the  U.S.  Senate  over  tht  con- 
tinuously increasing  rate  of  youth  crime 
throughout  the  Nation.  Its  major  task  is 
to  explore  and  pinpoint  the  causes  of  this 
problem  and  to  develop  effective  legislative 
measuree  for  ccmtroUlng  it. 

E^h  year  almost  a  million  young  people 
appear  before  Juvenile  coxirts  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Each  year  almost  2  million  youths  are  ar- 
rested by  the  police  for  suspected  crimes  of 
one  type  or  another. 

And  there  are  several  hundred  thousand 
young  people  who  are  criminals  because  they 
are  victims  of  narcotics  and  other  dangerous 
drugs. 

The  causes  of  these  problems  are  compli- 
cated. They  grow  out  of  poverty  and  racial 
discrimination.  They  grow  out  o<  Inade- 
quate opportunity  for  economic  and  educa- 
tional advancement.  They  grow  out  of  fam- 
ily instability,  the  deterioration  of  oonunu- 
nlty  life  in  our  large  cities  and  a  thousand 
other  condltons  that  are  a  part  of  modern 
life. 

Many  of  these  conditions  will  require  broad 
Federal  legislation  for  controlling  them. 
The  Congress  must  pass  legislation  that  im- 
proves our  schools  and  our  neighborhoods. 
It  must  pass  legislation  that  assures  adequate 
education  and  employment  for  those  who 
lack  the  qualifications  for  participation  in 
our  advanced  technology. 

And  it  must  pass  legislation  that  will  im- 
prove the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
thousands  of  young  people  who  are  today 
detained  in  our  Jails,  prisons,  training 
schools,  and  reformatcH'les. 

Our  committee  has  moved  against  those 
conditions  that  both  breed  and  feed  on  crime 
with  a  number  of  measures,  some  of  which 
have  been  passed  into  law,  some  of  which  are 
stiU  before  the  Senate. 

In  1961  shortly  after  assuming  chairman- 
ship of  the  committee,  I  coeponsored  the  first 
major  Federal  effort  to  prevent  youth  crime. 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961. 

In  recent  years  we  obtained  passage  of  the 
Drug  Control  Amendments  of  1965  which  will 
stop  the  annual  flow  of  5  billion  illicit  "pep 
pills"  and  "goof  balls"  to  the  Nation's 
addicts. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  we  held 
hearings  on  the  administration's  proposal  to 
control  the  irresponsible  distribution  of 
deadly  weapons,  some  of  which  we  have  on 
display  here  today. 

Presently  we  are  considering  President 
Johnson's  antlcrlme  legislation  which  will 
establish  more  effective  Federal-State  Judi- 
cial and  correctional  procedures  for  treating 
our  growing  legion  of  narcotic  addicts. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  and  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  for  providing  the  opportunity  to  tell 
the  public  some  of  what  Congress  does  to 
help  reduce  the  crime  menace  which  threat- 
ens this  Nation. 

The  exhibit  which  opens  here  today  is 
▼itally  Important  because  it  U  one  way  of 
telling  the  American  people  what  the  Oov- 
emment is  doing  to  control  this  formidable 
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problem.  And  It  U  vitally  lii4>ort*nt  Imcaum 
tb«  OoTvmment  mu*t  lutTe  the  tupport  of  an 
InfoRnad  and  enllcbtanad  pubUc  U  any  law, 
any  act  of  law  anforcemant  or  any  admlnla- 
tratlve  meaauia  U  to  b«  effecUre  In  readilng 
Ita  obJacUve. 


vhttnam  war  threatens 
inflation 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
threftt  of  Inflation  is  quite  dear. 

I  suggest  that  Americans  seriously 
consider  the  extent  to  which  the  war  in 
Vietnsun  Is  contributing  to  the  threat  of 
Inflation  at  home,  as  well  as  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  abroad. 

The  Idaho  State  Journal  in  Pocatello 
published  an  Associated  Press  article 
which  illustrates  this  point  of  view,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  print- 
ed in  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 
Impact  or  Wab  on  Kcomomt  Bsinos  Tkizat 

or   INTLATION 

Naw  Toax.— Th«  Impact  of  the  Vietnam 
war  on  tbe  American  economy  la  growing. 

It  haan't  reached  the  proportlona  of  the 
Korean  war,  when  wage  and  price  controla 
were  Lmpoaed,  but  It  la  very  real.  And  it 
brings  with  it  the  omlnoua  threat  of  inflation. 

Labor  and  material  ahortagea  are  occurring 
and  some  tranap<Mtatton  la  being  taxed. 

Oovemment  oOlciala  and  bualneaa  execu- 
ttvea  tAoe  problema  that  will  have  to  be  solved 
as  the  Vietnam  conflict  eacalatea.  Lialaon 
between  Oovernment  and  bualneaa  haa  be- 
come an  everyday  affair  aa  the  adminlatra- 
tlon  aeeka  cooperation  on  prlcea,  balance  of 
paymenta,  and  availability  of  atrateglc  aup- 
pllea. 

Big  ordera  for  alrplanea  and  taellcoptera 
are  keeping  the  aircraft  planta  humming. 
Apparel  manufacturera  are  having  a  hard 
time  meeting  Oovernment  needa  for  unl- 
forma.  Airllnea  are  atruggllng  to  haul  vast 
quantltlea  of  materlala  and  men  to  the  war 
zone. 

The  military  demands  are  coming  on  top 
of  a  booming  civilian  economy  that  haa 
puahed  factoriea  to  capacity  or  near  capacity 
production.  Apprehenalon  about  inflation  la 
rlalng. 

All  forecaata  of  atock  market  and  economic 
activity  are  hedged  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  Vietnam  altuatlon. 

Tha  aenaltive  atock  market  haa  been  Jolted 
by  talk  of  war  and  talk  of  peace.  Recently 
a  report  of  a  peace  feeler  by  North  Vietnam 
aent  it  into  a  brief  tallapln. 

Commenting  on  the  market'a  reaction, 
BIdon  A.  Orlmm.  a  aenior  partner  in  the  big 
brokerage  Arm,  Waiaton  ft  Co.,  aald:  "We 
are  In  a  financial  foxhole — a  aemiwartime 
market." 

Prudential  Inaurance  Co.  of  America  aaid 
atepped-up  military  activity  In  Vietnam, 
coupled  with  growing  inflation,  haa  prompted 
it  to  revlae  upward  iu  economic  forecaat 
for  1006. 

Prudential'a  chief  economiat.  Dr.  William 
V.  Preund.  now  aeea  the  1»66  groaa  national 
product — total  of  all  goods  and  services — 
at  $730  billion,  up  from  a  1714  bllUon  predic- 
tion laaued  laat  November. 

The  IBOS  groaa  national  product  waa  $070 
billion,  up  7.6  percent  from  1904. 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
aald  the  Vietnam  eacalatlon  la  pulling  gold 
and  dollara  out  of  the  United  Statea  at  a 
$700  million  a  year  clip.  Tbla  outlay  goea 
for  troop  coats,  conatructlon,  and  purchase 
of  auppllea  that  cannot  ba  obtained  In  tha 
United  SUtaa. 

Fowler  said  the  admlnlatraUon  la  holding 
to  Ita  goal  of  trying  to  balance  the  U.3.  In- 


ternational paymenta  poaltton  tlila  year  but 
be  warned  that  a  fresh  Jump  In  Vietnam 
coats  oould  put  the  target  out  of  reach. 

Fowler  haa  quoted  Prealdent  Johnson  aa 
aaylng  that  the  prime  reaaon  for  maintaining 
the  aalea  of  aavlnga  bonda,  on  which  Intereat 
has  been  raised.  Is  to  help  meet  the  coat  at 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  Secretary  also  aald 
that  the  aavlnga  bond  program  could  prove 
one  of  the  Natlon'a  moat  valuable  weapona 
In  averting  Inflation. 

It  aeemed  likely  that  Johnaon'a  Great  So- 
ciety program  might  be  a  major  vlcUm  of 
the  war.  Increaaea  In  appropriatlona  for  the 
domestic  war  on  poverty  and  other  programs 
already  have  been  pared.  Further  cuta  could 
come  if  war  expwnditurea  continue  to  rlae. 

In  an  increasing  number  of  induatriee,  de- 
mand-aupply  condltiona  have  reached  the 
point  where  manufacturera  have  had  to  allo- 
cate their  producta  among  their  cuatomera 
to  assure  a  fair  distribution. 


BIO  BROTHER  CURTAILED? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  a  very  recent  action  taken  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
On  Monday,  February  28,  1966,  the  FCC 
adopted  rules  outlawing  eavesdropping 
in  private  conversations.  Effective  April 
8,  1966,  the  use  of  radio  devices  for 
eavesdropping  purposes  will  flnally  be 
somewhat  curtailed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure,  I  have  been  appalled  at  the 
complete  lack  of  controls  over  these 
radio  devices  which  are  used  to  pry  into 
the  private  lives  of  too  many  of  our 
American  citizens.  The  step  taken  by 
the  FCC  is  a  small,  though  important, 
step  in  the  uphill  battle  to  remove  these 
little  bugging  devices  from  the  market- 
place. 

The  rules  issued  by  the  FCC  would 
prohibit,  with  the  exception  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  the  use  of  any  radio 
device  to  overhear  or  record  the  private 
conversations  of  others  without  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties  engaging  in  the  con- 
versations. Mr.  President,  I  underscore 
the  word  "aU." 

This  is  a  significant  departure  from 
the  few  State  laws  on  this  subject,  most 
of  which  only  require  the  consent  of  one 
party  to  the  conversation.  The  theory 
behind  this  is  that  a  person  assumes  the 
risk  that  whatever  he  says  may  be 
divulged  without  his  knowledge  by  the 
other  party  to  the  conversation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  FCC  rules,  however,  both 
parties  must  consent  to  the  use  of  these 
eavesdropping  devices.  This  Ls  extremely 
important,  for  our  American  citizens 
should  not  be  forced  to  live  in  constant 
fear  that  their  remarks  may  be  recorded 
without  specific  consent. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  that  this 
is  but  a  small  step  forward.  Now  that 
the  FCC  has  prohibited  the  use  of  radio 
devices  for  eavesdropping  purposes,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  advertising  of 
these  gadgets  for  eavesdropping  purposes 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  should 
likewise  cease. 

Our  subcommittee  files  are  fuU  of  ad- 
vertisements telling  the  reader  that  by 
buying  one  product,  he  can  be  the  first 
on  his  block  to  listen  to  his  neighbors  on 
the  next  block.  Or  that  another  product 
can  be  successfully  hidden  in  a  cigarette 


pack  or  vest  pocket.  Aiwther  advertise- 
ment Informs  the  reader  that  he  can 
purchase,  at  a  nominal  price,  a  fountain 
pen  which  "picks  up  and  broadcasts 
everything  that  is  being  said." 

And  one  ad  reads : 

Any  girl  can  tap  a  phone  In  10  second* 
*  •  •  Just  unscrew  the  mouthpiece  and  drop 
In  the  FM  tranamltter. 

I  have  therefore  written  the  FWeral 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  asking  for  &n  immediate  in- 
vestigation with  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
curtolling  all  advertising  of  these  snoop- 
ing devices  for  illegal  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
the  recent  FCC  order  referred  to  earlier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
CoMMiaaioN  Acts  To  Paoracr  Right  or  Pti- 

vact:     Adopts    Ruun    Othxawino    Radio 

EAvasoaoppiNG 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  unanimously  adopted  rules  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  radio  device  for  eavesdropping. 

The  nUea  prohibit,  with  an  excepUon  for 
law  enforcement  agencies,  the  use  of  any 
radio  device  to  overhear  or  record  the  pri- 
vate conversations  of  others  without  the 
consent  of  all  parties  engaging  In  the  conver- 
sations.  They  are  applicable  to  all  radio 
devices,  whether  licensed  or  not.  and  vio- 
lators will  run  the  risk  of  the  imposition  of  a 
fine  of  $600  a  day  for  each  and  every  day 
such  oSenaes  occur,  aa  well  aa  loss  of  license 
or  civil  forfeitures  where  those  remedies  are 
appropriate.  They  reflect  growing  pubUc  In- 
dignation with  incretised  intrusions  Into  the 
traditional  right  of  privacy  through  the  use 
of  wireless  microphones,  some  ao  small  as  to 
be  concealed  in  a  pack  of  cigarettes  or  the 
now-famous  martini  olive. 

Aapecta  of  the  rules  deserving  special 
emphasis  are: 

Flrat,  the  rules  apply  unleaa  all  parties  to  a 
private  converaation  conaent  to  the  use  of 
auch  devicea.  In  contraat,  it  may  be  noted 
that  of  the  aeven  Statea  having  laws  on 
thla  aubject,  five  provide  that  the  consent 
of  only  one  party  la  necesaary  on  the  theory 
that  a  pcraon  aasumea  the  riak  that  anything 
he  aaya  may  be  divulged  without  hia  knowl- 
edge by  any  other  party  to  the  converaation. 
The  Commission's  policy  la  predicated  on  the 
view  that  the  right  of  privacy  la  ao  precious 
that  a  person  engaging  in  a  private  conver- 
sation should  not  be  asked  to  assume  the  risk 
that  hia  remarks  are  being  recorded  without 
hla  full  knowledge  and  conaent. 

Second,  the  exception  for  law  enforcement 
officers  makes  no  cbeinge  in  what  constitutes 
a  crime  under  State  law  or  existing  practices 
in  the  SUtes.  The  burden  of  establUblng 
that  radio  eavesdropping  is  being  lawfully 
conducted  reata  with  the  law  enforcement 
agency.  In  all  other  respecta,  aa  has  always 
been  true,  use  of  radio  devicea  by  law  ofBcers 
muat  be  In  full  compliance  with  the  Com- 
mlaalon'a  rules  and  regulatlona. 

Third,  only  "private  conversations"  are  en- 
titled to  protection.  The  rules,  contrary  to 
some  expreesed  concern,  will  not  Interfere 
with  generally  accepted  broadcast  practices 
in  covering  public  Interest  events.  For  exam- 
ple, conversations  carried  on  in  public  and 
aemlpublic  placea  or  where  they  may  rea- 
aonably  be  overheard  by  others  are  not  "pri- 
vate" and  therefore  not  covered. 

Fourth,  the  niles  cover  both  the  direct  and 
indirect  use  of  radio  devicea.  In  the  area 
of  eavesdropping,  ingenuity  knows  no 
bounds;  but  if  In  any  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion a  radio  device  is  used  to  transmit  a 
private   converaation   the   rulea  will   apply. 
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Finally,  the  rulea  adopted  loi  Ithe  Commls- 
gion's  report  and  order  in  doc^t  15262  will 
become  effective  April  8, 1966. 

In  the  MArmt  of  Amendment  or  Parts  2  and 
18  or  Commission's  Rtn,ES  Tb  Add  Reoui.a- 
TioNS     PBOHiarriNO     the     Ube     of    Radio 
Devices  for  Eavesdropping  PVuposes 

(Before  the  Federal  Cofttmunlcatlons 
Commission,  Washington,  DC,  Docket 
No.  15262) 

REPORT    AND    ORDE 


By  the  Conomission:  Comm^loner  Wads- 
worth  absent. 

1.  On  January  17,  1964,  th)B  Commission 
released  a  Notice  of  Proposed*  Rule  Making 
(PCC  64-27,  29  FJt.  577)  looking  toward  the 
adoption  of  rules  prohibiting  the  use  of 
radio  devices  for  eavesdropping.  The  Notice 
Invited  interested  parties  to  Qle  comments 
on  or  before  March  16,  1964,  and  reply  oom- 
toents  on  or  before  April  16,  1$64. 

2.  Comments  were  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing parties:  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem (CBS);  Olenn  A.  Zimmerman,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.;  City  of  San  Diego,  Calif.; 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  Fargo  Co..  San  FYanclsc<>,  Calif. 

No  reply  comments  were  received.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  comment*  filed  by  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  were  prepared  by  its  Spedial  Committee 
on  Science  and  Law  which  hais  conducted  a 
study  of  the  effect  which  recent  scientific 
and  technological  advances  are  having  on 
privacy  in  the  United  Statea.  The  Fargo 
Co.  manufacturea  miniature  radio  trans- 
mitters for  sale  to  law  enforcement  agencies. 

3.  At  the  outset,  it  should  again  be  noted 
that  the  rules  discussed  herein  do  not  per- 
tain to  the  unauthorized  interooptlon  of  com- 
munications by  wire  or  radio.  That  prac- 
tice Is  prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 605  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  47  U.S.C.  605.'  Ttie  rules  with 
which  we  are  concerned  apply  solely  to  the 
use  of  radio  devicea  to  transmit  private  con- 
versations which  have  been  overheard  by  one 
means  or  another.  ! 

4.  Advancea  in  the  miniaturization  of 
radio  tranamittera  have  fostered  an  apparent 
Increase  in  the  use  of  audit  devices  for 
eavesdropping.  Virtually  every  radio  eaves- 
dropping device  known  to  be  used  today  is 
essentially  a  wireless  microphone;  i.e.,  a  unit 
having  the  combined  capabllittes  of  a  sensi- 
tive microphone  and  a  radio  transmitter. 
Though  wireless  microphones  are  often  used 
by  entertainers,  lecturers,  and  others  for 
Innocuous  and  useful  purposes  (provision  is 
made  for  the  use  of  these  devices  in  certain 
licensed  services  and  under  part  15  of  the 
rules),  most  of  those  devicee  are  readily 
adaptable  to  an  eavesdropping  use.  Wire- 
less microphones  which  are  constructed 
•peciflcally  for  eavesdropping  are  designed 
either  to  permit  easy  concealment  or  to 
resemble  some  commonplace  items,  e.g.,  a 
pack  of  cigarettes,  or  th^  now-famoua 
martini  olive." 

6.  Each  of  the  parties  who  jflled  comments 
commended  the  Commission;  for  its  recog- 
nition of  the   problems   ralsM   by   the   In- 


'  A  common  violation  of  section  605  In- 
»olves  the  unauthorized  inteMeption  of  tel- 
ephone communications.  Itxis  practice  is 
popularly  known  aa  wiretapping  and  ia 
normally  accompUahed  either  by  making 
direct  contact  with  the  tel0phone  wire  or 
by  placing  an  induction  coil  within  the  mag- 
netic field  surrounding  the  wire.  (The  words 
"unauthorized  interception"  When  used  with 
respect  to  section  606  in  thi»  document  in- 
clude the  divulging  or  benefidial  use  of  the 
Intercepted  communications.) 

"  See  Senate  hearings  on  electronic  eaves- 
dropping before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
Wnutratlve  Practice  and  Pittcedure  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  jPeb.  18.  1966. 


creased  use  of  radio  eavesdropping  devicea, 
and  the  city  of  San  Diego  and  the  Fargo  Co. 
recommended  adoption  of  the  rules  as  pro- 
piosed.  The  other  parties  raised  questlona 
concerning  the  proposal  which  we  aball  dls- 
cusa  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

6.  The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  (association)  urged  initially 
that  public  hearings  be  held  (preferably 
before  a  congressional  committee,  but  under 
Commission  auspices  if  necessary)  to  review 
the  whole  aubject  of  eavesdropping,  its  effect 
upon  society,  the  state  of  the  existing  law  in 
this  area,  the  need,  if  any,  for  additional 
laws  or  regulations,  etc.  The  association 
believes  that  without  auch  a  hearing  the 
commission  risks  changing  the  vital  balance 
of  society  without  an  adequate  understand- 
ing either  of  what  is  involved  or  the  con- 
sequences of  ita  actions.  They  feel  the  Com- 
mission will  affect  the  public  consensus  aa 
to  where  the  line  ahould  be  drawn  between 
encroachments  on  privacy  which  are  per- 
missible and  those  which  are  not. 

7.  Senate  hearings  encompassing  the  ques- 
tion of  eavesdropping  were  held  on  May  9- 
12,  1961,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  connection  with  fovir  bills  deal- 
ing with  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
which  were  introduced  in  the  87th  Congress, 
1st  session.  On  February  18,  1965,  Senate 
hearings  on  electronic  eavesdropping  were 
initiated  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Testimony  regard- 
ing this  Commission's  role  in  the  matter  of 
radio  eavesdropping  was  submitted  by  the 
Commission  on  May  5.  1965.  The  informa- 
tion developed  during  both  these  hearings 
has  been  of  benefit  to  the  Commission  in 
formulating  this  report  and  order. 

8.  The  Commission's  decision  to  take  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  matter  of  radio 
eavesdropping  is  consistent  with  ita  public 
Interest  responsibilities  under  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  Eavesdropping,  by  any  means, 
has  traditionally  been  regarded  as  contrary 
to  the  public  interest.  Blackstone  (4  Com- 
mentaries, chapter  13,  section  6(6))  defined 
the  practice  as  a  common  nuisance  punish- 
able before  the  court.  Section  606  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
though  enacted  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized 
Interception  of  communications  by  vrire  or 
radio,  refiects  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  pre- 
serve the  privacy  of  communications  in  those 
areas  where  the  P'ederal  Government  haa  un- 
questioned Jurisdiction  to  act.  This  concern 
for  the  privacy  of  communicationa  haa  been 
stressed  by  President  Johnson.'  Eavesdrop- 
ping by  means  of  a  listening  device  has  been 
held  to  be  an  actionable  violation  of  one's 
right  of  privacy.*  Moreover,  seven  States 
have  aeen  fit  to  adopt  statutes  prohibiting 
electronic  eavesdropping.^  Thus,  the  Com- 
mission's action  is  calculated  to  insure  that 
the  authority  to  operate  radio  devices,  wheth- 
er under  a  license  granted  by  the  Commission 
or  pursuant  to  part  15  of  the  Commission's 
rules,  cannot  be  claimed  to  permit  the  use 
of  those  devices  for  eavesdropping  purposes. 

9.  Objection  was  made  by  the  association 
to  that  provision  of  the  proposed  rules  which 
would  make  the  prohibition  against  eaves- 
dropping inapplicable  where  the  uae  of  the 


"  See  the  New  Tork  Times,  July  16,  1965. 

'  See  McDaniel  v.  Atlanta  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Co..  2  S.E.  2d  810  (Oa.  1939);  Roach 
v.  Harper,  105  S.E.  ad  564  (W.  Va.  1968);  and 
Hamberger  v.  Eastman.  206  A.  2d  239  (N.H. 
1964). 

■'See  Cal.  Ann.  Codes,  Penal  Code  sec.  6S3J 
(West  1956);  111,  Ann.  Stat.  ch.  38  sec.  14-1 
(Smlth-Hurd  1941);  Md.  Code  Ann.  Art.  27 
and  125(A)  (Mlchie  1967);  Mass.  Ann.  Laws 
ch.  272  sec.  99  (Mlchie  1956);  Nev.  Rev.  Stat, 
ch.  200.650  (1957);  N.Y.  Consol.  Laws  Ann., 
Penal  Iaw  Art.  73  aec.  738  (McKlnney  1944) ; 
and  Oreg.  Rev.  Stat.  aec.  165.540(1)  (c) . 


device  is  authorized  by  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  engaging  in  the  conversation.  It  waa 
contended  that  this  approach  faUs  to  recog- 
nize a  distinction  between  the  riak  that  a 
party  to  a  converaation  may  divulge  what 
he  remembers  from  the  conversation  and 
may  be  believed  by  others,  and  the  risk  that 
a  party  to  a  conversation  will  uae  a  radio 
device  to  overhear  and  record  the  converaa- 
tion verbatim,  or  authorize  another  to  so 
overhear  or  record  it.  Doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  whether  most  persons  assume,  or  should 
assume,  the  risk  that  their  conversations  are 
being  overheard  or  recorded  by  the  use  of 
such  devices.  The  association  also  expressed 
the  view  that  the  real  significance  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  proposed  rules  would  be  to  en- 
large the  area  of  permitted  eavesdropping 
beyond  that  likely  to  be  condoned  by  the 
public  or  by  the  courts. 

10.  Our  proposal  was  based  upon  the  ten- 
tative view,  aet  forth  in  paragraph  6  of  the 
Notice  of  Propoaed  Rule  Making,  that  anyone 
who  engages  in  conversation  with  others 
must  assume  the  risk  that  anything  he  says 
may  be  divulged  without  his  knowledge  by 
any  other  party  to  the  conversation.  How- 
ever, upon  further  consideration,  we  have 
decided  that  the  objections  to  this  view  are 
well  founded  and  that  we  ahould  not  aanc- 
tion  the  unannounced  use  of  liatening  or 
recording  devices- merely  becaiise  one  party 
to  any  otherwise  private  conversation  la 
aware  that  the  conversation  is  In  fact  no 
longer  private. 

11.  The  right  of  privacy  Is  precious,  and 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  eavesdrop{>er's 
needs  without  compelling  reason.  We  can- 
not find  such  reason  here,  subject  to  the 
single  exception  made  in  i>aragraph  13,  infra, 
for  law  enforcement  crfBcers  operating  under 
lavirful  authority.  We  agree  that  the  wdinary 
riak  of  being  overheard  is  converted  into 
another  risk  entirely  when  ".he  electronic  de- 
vice is  made  the  instrument  of  the  intruder. 
Coupled  to  a  recording  device,  this  new 
eavesdropping  tool  puts  upon  the  speaker  a 
risk  he  has  not  deliberately  asstmied,  and 
goes  far  toward  making  private  conversation 
impossible.  We  do  not  believe  the  assump- 
tion of  such  a  risk  should  be  meule  the  basis 
of  our  rules.  We  are  commanded  by  the 
Communications  Act  to  "encourage  the  larger 
and  more  effective  use  of  radio  in  the  pub- 
lic intereat,"  section  303(g).  Upon  reflect- 
tion,  we  do  not  believe  It  to  be  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  to  permit  this  new 
product  of  man's  ingenuity  to  destroy  our 
traditional  right  to  privacy. 

12.  As  stated  in  the  notice,  there  are  prec- 
edents in  this  or  analogous  fields  which  lend 
support  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule  as  pro- 
posed, i.e.,  with  an  exemption  where  one 
party  consents  to  the  radio  eavesdi  jpping.* 
But  the  matter  is  one  of  policy  and,  for  the 
reasons  Just  stated,  it  is  our  Judgment  that 
the  appropriate  policy  balance  should  be 
struck  in  favor  of  protecting  the  traditional 
right  of  privacy.  The  position  we  take  here 
on  this  question  la  the  same  one  we  took  in 
requiring  that  telephone  recording  devices  be 
equipped  with  an  automatic  tone  warning 
device,  so  that  all  parties  to  the  conversa- 
tion may  be  on  notice  where  any  party  ia 
making  a  recording  of  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion. See  "Use  of  recording  devices,"  11  FCC 
1033  (1947). 

13.  The  proposed  rules  would  except  the 
operations  of  law  enforcement  officers  con- 
ducted under  lawful  authority.  The  associa- 
tion and  Mr.  Zimmerman  commented  that 
the  phrase  "under  lawful  authority"  does  not 
describe  precisely  what  authority  would  be 


'For  example,  the  statutes  of  California, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  and  New 
Tork  do  not  apply  if  any  party  to  the  con- 
versation has  consented  to  the  eavesdrop- 
ping. The  statutes  of  Maryland  and  Oregon 
apply  unless  all  parties  to  the  conversation 
have  consented. 
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required  to  permit  U«  enXorcsement  oOoen 
to  conduct  aueh  operatlona. 

14.  Tbe  problem  of  providing  un  exoeptlon 
to  the  mlea  for  the  operftUona  ot  law  en- 
forcement oOlcera  baa  been  cloecly  analysed. 
BeeauM  of  the  complex  and  Tarylng  struc- 
ture of  law  enforcement  authority  existing 
In  the  Torlou*  States  and  their  political  sub- 
dlTlsloae,  It  Is  extremely  dlfflcult  to  specify 
a  source  or  type  of  authority  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  jurisdictions.  Initially,  It  may 
be  assumed  that  law  enforcement  officials 
conduct  their  activities  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  law  and  authority.  Should 
these  oAdals  Intend  to  engage  In  radio  eaves- 
dropping. It  would  be  Incumbent  on  them 
first  to  determine  the  validity  of  such  prac- 
tice under  applicable  local  law.  This  being 
BO,  the  burden  of  establishing  that  radio 
eavesdropping  activities  are  being  carried 
on  under  lawful  authority  rests  with  the 
law  enforcement  agency.  In  view  of  the 
diverse  sources  of  possible  authority,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  the  beet  approach  to  fol- 
low In  establishing  a  standard  under  which 
law  enforcement  oflloers  would  be  exempted 
from  tbe  Coounlsslon's  radio  eavesdropping 
nilas.  However,  If  inadequacy  of  this  stand- 
ard should  be  revealed  or  other  developments 
of  a  more  basic  nature  occur,  further  explora- 
tion of  this  question  will  be  undertaken  and 
appropriate  revision  o<  tbe  rules  will  be 
made. 

IB.  It  Is  Important  that  law  enforcement 
officers  understand  that  this  exception  Is  by 
no  means  Intended  to  waive  the  part  15  rules 
governing  the  use  of  nonllcensed  low-f>ower 
communication  devices  (eg.,  operation  with- 
in speotfled  frequency  bands,  power,  and 
radiation  limitations,  etc.);  to  authorize  the 
use  of  unlicensed  transmitters  for  eaves- 
dropping; or  to  authorize  the  use  of  licensed 
transmitters  In  such  a  manner  that  other 
Commission  rules  are  violated  (e.g.,  abandon- 
ment of  control,  transmission  of  unauthor- 
ised communications,  etc.). 

16.  CBS  opposed  adoption  of  the  propoeed 
rules  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  hamper 
and  Impede  broadcast  activities  heretofore 
generally  accepted.  As  examples  of  situa- 
tions which  CBS  feels  would  be  prohibited 
by  the  rules,  they  cited  (1)  the  CBS  reports 
broadcast  entitled  "Biography  of  a  Bookie 
Joint,"  and  (3)  coverage  of  newsworthy 
events  In  public  and  semlpubllc  places  or 
any  other  place  where  persons  may  reason- 
Ably  expect  that  their  conversations  may  be 
overheard.  The  association  also  questioned 
the  effect  of  the  rules  on  the  radio  or  televi- 
sion coverage  of  public  Interest  events,  as 
well  as  the  effect  upon  the  protective  or 
beneficial  monitoring  of  conversations,  e.g., 
of  apartment  elevators  for  the  protection  of 
young  ladles,  of  assembly  lines  for  efficiency 
and  economy  of  production,  and  of  public 
places  for  the  safety,  security,  and  comfort 
of  those  who  frequent  them. 

17.  The  fears  expressed  by  CBS  and  the 
association  with  respect  to  the  coverage  of 
news  events  are  believed  to  be  unwarranted. 
The  rules  adopted  herein  should  not  Impede 
broadcast  programing  any  more  than  the 
prohibitions  against  wiretapping  In  section 
005  have  Impeded  programing  In  the  past. 
The  proposed  rules  specifically  refer  to  pri- 
vate conversations.  Ttie  Interpretations  ap- 
plied to  that  phrase  by  the  courts  Indicate 
that  the  phrase  does  not  embrace  conversa- 
tions carried  on  within  earshot  of  others  not 
engaged  In  the  conversation.^    Thus,  conver- 


*  It  has  been  held  that  a  conversation  be- 
tween a  husband  and  wife  In  a  railroad  sta- 
tion waiting  room  with  people  coming  and 
going  Is  not  a  private  conversation,  Linnell 
V,  LinneU.  143  NJC.  818  (Uass.  1934).  In 
Freeman  v.  Freeman,  ISO  M.K.  230  (Mass. 
1031 ) ,  the  court  found  that  a  conversation 
between  husband  and  wife  In  a  pubUc  street 
was  private  because  "none  of  the  p*aa«n-b]r 


satiooa  In  pubUe  and  semlpubllc  places  or 
in  any  other  place  where  penons  may  rea- 
sonably expect  their  o(»v«tsatlons  to  be 
overhe*rd  would  not  be  protected  by  the 
rules.  With  respect  to  the  Instances  of  pro- 
tective or  beneficial  monitoring  mentioned 
by  tbe  association,  the  public,  m  those  In- 
stances, should  be  given  adequate  notice  of 
the  fact  that  the  area  Is  being  monitored. 
Thus,  persons  engaged  in  conversation  In 
such  an  area  would  have  consented  by  Im- 
plication to  the  monitoring.  The  absence  of 
adequate  notice  could  well  result  In  an  Inva- 
sion of  privacy  since  the  monitoring  would 
then  be  conducted  without  the  consent  of 
thoce  being  monitored. 

18.  We  are  amending  the  rules  by  adding 
a  new  subpart,  as  set  forth  In  the  appendix 
hereto,  the  part  2  of  the  rules  as  a  general 
prohibition  against  tbe  use  for  eavesdropping 
of  any  device  required  to  be  licensed  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended.  (Specific  reference  to  this  pro- 
hibition will  be  added  to  those  parts  of  the 
rules  where  It  Is  deemed  appropriate.)  Ad- 
ditionally, we  are  adding  a  similar  prohibi- 
tion to  subpart  A  of  part  15  of  the  rules.  A 
reference  to  the  latter  prohibition  Is  being 
nuMle  In  subpart  B  governing  the  operation 
of  low  power  conununlcatlon  devices,  the 
part  16  devices  most  susceptible  to  use  by 
eavesdroppers. 

19.  The  reference  In  the  niles  to  both  di- 
rect and  Indirect  use  has  been  Included  to 
encompass  any  radio  operation  In  connection 
with  an  eavesdropping  arrangement.  For  ex- 
ample, the  amendment  will  prohibit  the  use 
of  a  part  15  wireless  microphone  to  relay  a 
conversation  which  is  picked  up  Initially  by 
some  form  of  nonradlo  eavesdropping  device.* 
Thus,  Irrespective  of  the  combination  of  de- 
vices employed  by  the  eavesdropper  to  accom- 
plish his  objection,  the  proposed  rules  will 
apply  If  any  one  of  the  combination  Is  a  radio 
device. 

30.  The  rules  reflect  Commission  policy. 
Their  violation  could  result  In  loss  of  license 
where  that  remedy  Is  appropriate  (see  sec- 
tions 307(d)  and  312(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act),  or  the  Imposition  of  fines  under 
section  502.  What  constitutes  a  crime  under 
State  law  refiectlng  State  policy  applicable  to 
radio  eaveedropplng  Is,  of  course,  unaffected 
by  our  rules. 

31.  A  question  was  raised  as  to  the  basis  for 
the  Commission's  authority  to  establish  rules 
prohibiting  radio  eavesdropping.  The  Com- 
mission, of  course,  has  broad  licensing  au- 


or  persons  in  the  vldnlty  paid  any  attention 
to  them,  or  even  could  hear  the  words." 

'There  are  numerous  other  eavesdropping 
devices  which,  though  not  operated  on  radio 
principles,  could  employ  a  radio  transmitter 
for  purpoees  of  relaying  a  conversation  picked 
up  initially  by  the  nonradlo  device.  These 
may  Include  miniature  wired  microphones 
concealed  In  the  room  where  the  conversa- 
tion Is  to  take  place  and  connected  to  a 
radio  transmitter  by  means  of  wire  or  trans- 
parent conductive  paint.  A  radio  transmitter 
could  also  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  con- 
tact or  "spike"  microphone  which  Is  oper- 
ated by  attaching  the  microphone  to  a  spike 
which  has  been  driven  Into  a  stud  common 
to  both  the  room  In  which  the  eavesdropping 
equipment  is  located  and  the  room  in  which 
the  conversation  Is  to  take  place.  A  par- 
abolic microphone  may  also  conceivably  be 
used  for  eavesdropping  In  conjunction  with 
a  radio  transmitter.  This  Is  an  audio  device 
which  uses  an  acoustically  solid  reflector  to 
focus  sound  waves  to  a  point  where  a  small 
microphone  magnifies  the  sound  received. 
Such  devices  are  used  Innocuously  at  sports 
events  and  conventions  to  pick  up  the  voices 
of  persons  out  of  normal  earshot.  (See  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  electronic  eaveedropplng  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Feb.  18. 1866.) 


thorlty  over  radio  devices  In  section  301  of 
the  Communications  Act  and  has  exercised 
that  authority  in  the  rules  promulgaunl  by 
It  as  to  both  specific  licensing  and  the  Part  15 
facet  of  Its  functions.  Under  section  803  of 
the  Communications  Act.  the  Commission  is 
em.powered  by  Congress,  as  the  public  con- 
venience. Interest,  and  necessity  requires,  to 
prescribe  the  nature  of  the  service  to  be 
rendered  by  radio  stations  and  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  that  function.  Thus,  the  establish- 
ment of  rules  prohibiting  radio  eavesdrop- 
ping Is  consistent  with  the  authority  of  tbe 
Commission  to  prescribe  tbe  nature  of  the 
service  rendered  by  radio  devices. 

23.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  pursuant 
to  authority  contained  In  sections  4(1).  301, 
303(b),  and  303 (r)  of  the  Communications 
Act  ot  1934,  as  amended.  It  la  ordered.  That 
effective  April  8,  1966,  Part  2  and  Part  15  of 
the  Commission's  rules  are  amended  as  set 
foi^h  In  the  attached  appendix,  and  the  pro- 
'^eedlnpis  in  Docket  No.  15292  are  terminated. 

PEDnAL  COMinrNICATIONS  COKMBSIOIf . 

Bnf  P.  Wapl*.  Secretary. 
(Nora. — Rules  changes  herein  will  be  cov- 
ered by  T.S.  n(«4)-10.) 

APPENDIX 

1.  Part  2  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subpart  H  to  read  as  follows : 

"Subpart  H — ProhilHtion  againgt 
eavesdropping 

"Sec.  2.701.  Prohibition  against  use  of  a 
radio  device  for  eavesdropping. 

"(a)  No  person  shall  use,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly,  a  device  required  to  be  licensed 
by  section  301  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1034,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
hearing or  recording  the  private  conversa- 
tions of  others  unless  such  use  is  authorized 
by  all  of  the  parties  engaging  In  the  con- 
versation. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  operations  of  any  law-enforce- 
ment officers  conducted  under  lawful  au- 
thority." 

2.  Part  15  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  to  subpart  A  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  16.11.  Prohibition  against  eaves- 
dropping. 

"(a)  No  person  shall  txse,  either  directly 
ot  indirectly,  a  device  operated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  part  for  the  purpose 
of  overhearing  or  recording  the  private  con- 
versations of  others  unless  such  use  Is  au- 
thorized by  all  of  the  parties  engaging  In 
the  conversation. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  operations  of  any  law-enforce- 
ment officers  conducted  under  lawful  au- 
thority." 

3.  Subpart  E  of  part  15  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.    15.220.  Bavesdropplng   prohibited." 
As  provided  in  section  15.11,  the  use  of  s 
low -power  communication  device  for  eaves- 
dropping Is  prohibited. 
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PANDORA'S    BOX 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago  Secretary  Rusk  told  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  the 
United  States  had  a  solemn  duty  not 
only  to  resist  communism  in  all  its 
forms,  but  also  to  work  against  changes 
abroad  fostered  by  vicrfence  rather  than 
by  peaceful  means. 

Within  the  past  week  alone,  the  head- 
lines of  any  major  newspaper  reported 
the  foUowing  facts:  The  Ghanaian  Army 
had  overthrown  President  Nkrumah :  the 
sixth  such  African  army  takeover  in  less 
than  6  months;  leftists  had  taken  over 
the  Syrian  Oovemment  and  were  makin* 
overturee   of   friendship   toward  Com- 


munist coimtries;  King  Faisal  was  ask- 
ing the  United  States  for  military  aid  to 
put  down  opponents  supported  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic ;  Castroites  contin- 
ued to  hold  out  against  government 
forces  in  the  Peruvian  Andiee;  terrorists 
were  threatening  to  take  over  Guate- 
mala after  elections  are  held;  violence 
continued  between  the  government  and 
anti-Communist  students  in  Indonesia. 
Yet,  the  papers  carried  no  «ford  that  the 
United  States  was  in  any  way  capable 
of,  or  involved  in,  putting  down  these 
acts  or  threats  of  violence  in  these  for- 
eign lands. 

Many  thoughtful  people  ask  why  the 
Secretary  chose  to  protect  a  foreign  pol- 
icy objective  so  clearly  beyond  our  ca- 
pacity to  fulfill.  The  editors  of  the  New 
Republic  wonder,  and  cani^t  find  any 
satisfactory  answers.  i 

In  the  lead  editorial  of  me  March  5 
edition,  the  editors  explore  such  murky 
questions  as  our  commitments  under  the 
SEATO  treaty,  the  meaning  of  "aggres- 
sion" when  the  aggressors  are  from  the 
same  country,  and  the  strained  analogy 
which  compares  Europe  with  southeast 
Asia.  All  of  these  questions  deserve  our 
most  careful  consideration,  since  failing 
to  find  rational  answers  will  open  a 
Pandora's  box  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  New  Republic  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Rusk  DoctriHe 
The  White  House  chose  to  shave  Its  dif- 
ferences with  Senator  RosEatr  F.  Kennedy 
over  Vietnam.  As  an  alternative  to  sudden, 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  or  to 
killing  more  and  more  Vietnamese  and  up- 
ping  the  risk  of  war  with  China,  Senator 
Kennedy  advised  admitting  the  Vietcong  to 
t  "share  in  power  and  responaibility."  The 
Vice  President  shuddered:  It  would  be  like 
Inviting  an  arsonist  into  the  Are  department. 
Nevertheless,  48  hours  later,  the  President's 
press  secretary.  Bill  Moyers,  told  newsmen 
the  administration  does  not  rule  out  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  Vietcong  participation,  either  in  a 
provisional  government  preceding  free  elec- 
tions In  the  south,  or  In  a  government  aris- 
ing out  of  such  elections.  Mctyers'  assurance 
suggests  that  we  are  not  bound  as  tightly  to 
the  survival  of  General  Ky's  regime  as  we 
•aid  we  were  In  the  Declaratioa  of  Honolulu. 
It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  say  that  the 
administration  Is  really  ready  to  concede 
•ome  place  to  the  National  Liberation  Front 
in  Vietnam's  future.  For  alongside  Mr.  Moy- 
ert'  rejoinder  to  Senator  Kennedt,  one  must 
place  the  more  detailed  exposition  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  In  his  appearance  before 
tbe  Senate  Foreign  Relations!  Committee  on 
Mjruary  18. 

It  Is  not  testimony  to  put  heart  or  hope 
Into  those  who  want  a  toleratile  end  to  this 
•enseless  struggle.  For  hugt  consequences 
hinge,  in  Mr.  Rusk's  mind,  dil  who  governs 
South  Vietnam.  Here,  in  thU  small  country 
of  ancient  but  altogether  different  traditions, 
h*  sees  a  test  of  whether  freedom  can  sur- 
vive: or  whether  world  peace  itself  is  pos- 
Mble.  It  is  not  experience  which  informs 
the  Secretary's  fear  of  intractable  and  ex- 
panding Communist  rule  (experience  of  com- 
munism in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Indonesia,  In 
relations  between  China  and  Russia  teaches 
another  and  more  hopeful  lesson),  but  his 
apocalyptic  vision  of  a  gathering  storm. 

Throughout  his  testimony,  Mr.  Rusk  held 
aloft  two  words :  "commitment"  and  "aggres- 
Hon."  The  commitment  thRt  binds  us  to 
wnsume  a  billion  dollars  a  month  and  thou- 
•ands  of  lives  derives  from  $  "fundamental 
SEATO  obligation  that  has  Inom  the  outset 


guided  our  actions  in  South  Vietnam";  more 
precisely,  article  IV  of  tbe  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  which  says:  "Each 
party  recognizes  that  aggression  by  means  of 
armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area  or  against 
any  of  the  parties  or  against  any  state  or 
territory  which  the  parties  by  unanimous 
agreement  may  hereafter  designate  [such  as 
South  Vietnam],  would  endanger  its  own 
peace  and  safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will  in 
that  event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger 
in  accordance  vrlth  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses." Having  decided  years  ago,  that  the 
Vietcong  did  "endanger  its  own  peace  and 
safety"  (however  tenuous  the  evidence  to 
Justify  that  determination)  the  United  States 
intervened. 

But  there  is  another  section  of  article  IV 
not  cited  by  the  Secretary  in  his  testimony. 
It  obliges  SEATO  members.  In  the  event  of 
"any  act  or  situation  which  might  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  area,"  to  "consult  imme- 
diately In  order  to  agree  on  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense." How  has  that  obligation  been  met? 
The  "outset"  of  our  commitment  to  various 
Saigon  regimes  dates  from  1954 — beginning 
with  U.S.  economic  support,  followed  by 
military  advisers  and  then  the  sending  of 
armed  forces  that  now  outnumber  the  hard- 
core and  part-time  forces  of  the  Vietcong. 
Not  until  April  1963  did  the  SEATO  Council 
of  Ministers  formally  address  themselves  to 
the  "common  defense,"  and  then  merely 
"took  note"  of  a  report  by  Secretary  Rusk 
on  the  Improved  military  situation  In  Viet- 
nam. The  first  explicit  SEATO  pledge  ctf 
support  (France  abstaining)  did  not  come 
until  19S4,  when  the  Council  of  Ministers 
expressed  its  "grave  concern  •  •  •  deep 
Interest  and  sympathy."  Last  year,  finally, 
the  SEATO  communique  did  call  for  "defeat 
of  this  Communist  campaign" — with  Pak- 
istan Joining  France  In  abstention.  As  for 
contributions  to  the  "conmion  defense," 
TRB's  Washington  Report  in  this  issue  gives 
the  facts.  As  of  February  1966,  our  SEATO 
partners  have  supplied  the  following  combat 
strength:  Great  Britain,  none;  France,  none; 
Thailand,  none;  Pakistan,  none;  the  Phil- 
ippines, none;  New  Zealand,  300;  Australia, 
1,500. 

George  Kennan  and  others  believe  we  are 
dangerously  overcommltted  In  Vietnam.  Not 
Mr.  Rusk.  Indeed,  Vietnam  Is  only  one  of 
many  such  commitments.  As  James  Reston 
describes  the  Secretary's  view:  "The  United 
States  is  committed  to  oppose  Conamunlst 
aggression  all  along  the  periphery  of  the 
Communist  nations  from  the  North  Ct^>e  of 
Norway  through  the  heart  of  Europe  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  (NATO) ;  along  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Near 
and  Idlddle  East  (the  Elsenhower  resolu- 
tion): and  thence  through  southeast  Asia 
(SEATO)  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  and  Korea.  And  if  you 
add  our  obligations  under  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  our  obligations  un- 
der the  United  Nations,  you  take  in  moot  of 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

What  exactly  are  we  committed  to  defend 
m  all  these  places?  It  is  not  clear.  From 
the  Secretary's  testimony  (and  the  example 
of  U.S.  armed  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic),  it  seems  we  are  committed  to 
do  more  than  help  allies  if  they  are  mili- 
tarily attacked  by  another  country.  For 
when  the  Secretary  visee  his  second  favorite 
word,  "aggression,"  he  Includes  both  inva- 
sions across  national  boundaries  and  "wars 
of  national  liberation,"  which  Is  to  say.  In- 
ternal subversion  and  civil  war.  The  Rusk 
doctrine.  Mr.  Reston  notes,  "makes  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  or  the  Truman  doctrine  seem 
rather  cheap." 

In  explaining  this  broader  U.S.  commit- 
ment, the  Secretary  reminded  the  Senators 
that  "many  of  them  (our  allies)  deal  with 
these  problems  in  their  own  way,  without 
having  to  call  upon  us  for  direct  Involvement 


or  assistance,  say,  with  our  forces."  Thus 
Mr.  Rusk  reassures  bis  countrymen  that 
American  troops  are  not  likely  to  be  needed 
in  too  many  places  simultaneously.  For  ex- 
ample, in  "Latin  America,  some  of  them  have 
dealt  with  it  at  the  ballot  boxes,  and  some 
with  their  own  local  forces,  and  in  Western 
E^irope  they  made  an  enormous  contribution 
by  working  internal  arrangements  and  a  con- 
stitutional basis  that  helped  to  protect  them 
against  pressures  from  the  Communist  side." 
The  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  had 
the  governments  of  these  countries  not  been 
able  to  withstand  internal  Communist  pres- 
sures, the  United  States  would  have  been 
committed  to  supply  on  demand  ite  arms  and 
men. 

What  does  the  Secretary  mean  by  "aggres- 
sion" in  the  context  of  Vietnam?  Are  U.S. 
troops  there  to  punish  Invaders  from  with- 
out? Or  is  this,  as  others  say,  essentially  a 
civil  war?  Mr.  Rusk  grants  that  "there  are 
elements  of  civil  war  in  this  situation"; 
nevertheless  he  insists  that  "the  heart  of  the 
problem  is  the  external  aggression,"  From 
where? 

"Senator  Church.  Chinese  combat  troops 
have  not  become  Involved  In  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 
"Secretary  Rusk.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 
"Senator  Ckitkch.  So  that  we  are  not  faced 
here,  as  we  were  in  Korea,  with  on  actual 
Chinese  invasion  of  Vietnam. 

"Secretary  Rusk.  •  •  •  lliat  Is  correct, 
sir." 

The  "elementary  fact,"  continues  Mr. 
Rusk,  "Is  that  there  is  an  aggression  in  the 
form  of  an  armed  attack  by  North  Vietnam 
agaliist  South  Vietnam."  (The  President 
used  the  word  "Invader"  last  week;  and  on 
the  day  he  spoke  it  was  announced  that 
about  96,000  men  had  deserted  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  in  1965.) 
Are  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  then 
two  countries?  Sometimes,  Mr.  Rusk  im- 
plies they  are.  Thus,  "we  wish  only  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  should  have  the 
right  and  opportunity  to  determine  their  fu- 
ture In  freedom  without  coercion  or  threat, 
from  the  outside."  North  Vietnam  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "Conununist  country."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  explains  the  war  as  "one  fur- 
ther effort  by  a  Communist  regime  in  one- 
half  of  a  divided  country  to  take  over  the 
people  of  the  other  half  at  the  point  of  a  gun 
and  against  their  will." 

"Senator  Fulbeioht.  It  Is  not  one  country. 
It  used  to  be  one  country. 

"Secretary  Rusk.  But  there  was  a  settle- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  basis  of  the  17th 
parallel. 

"Senator  Puiabioht.  What  kind  of  settle- 
ment was  It?  I  think  it  would  be  fine  if  you 
would  make  it  very  precise.  Did  It  divide  it 
into  two  separate  nations? 

"Secretary  Rusk.  It  did  not  establish  It 
as  two  separate  nations,  but  it  provided 
some  procedure  by  which  this  could  occur 
If  that  Is  what  the  people  wanted." 

There  has  certainly  been  coercion  and 
threats  and  more  "from  the  outside."  Per- 
haps then  the  Secretary  means  that  "ex- 
ternal aggression"  is  the  heart  of  the  problem 
because  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  are  meeting  their  conunitments  to 
their  Vietnamese  friends.  They  are,  though 
more  modestly  than  we  are  aiding  "our" 
Vietnamese.  But  it  is  not  a  point  to  be 
made  much  of.  As  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy 
said  in  1957,  "Most  political  revolutions — 
including  our  own — have  been  buoyed  by 
outside  aid  in  men,  weapon,  and  ideas." 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  are  to  be  identi- 
fied as  the  aggressors — though  their  troops 
account  for  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
forces  eigalnst  us  in  the  south — then  they 
must  be  outsiders.  But  If  they  are,  are  there 
two  Vietnam  iiations?  And  If  so,  what  did 
the  Secretary  have  in  mind  when  he  told  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  April  1964,  that  "some 
day  that  regime  In  Hanoi  will  disappear  and 
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you  (til*  South  VleinaiiMMl  and  your 
brothers  in  the  North  wUl  b«  able  to  join  In 
a  free  and  democratic  Vietnam."  Brothers? 
To  those  who  see  no  profit  and  much  loss 
In  thU  deepenlnc  commitment  to  destruction 
In  Vietnam  and  who  speak  out  against  it, 
the  Svcretary  has  rockbottom  rejoinder; 
"They  (the  doubters)  have  not  learned  the 
lessons  of  the  thirties."  Ur.  Rusk  concludes 
that  the  20-year  struggle  of  the  followers  of 
Ho  Chi  tClnh  to  control  their  country  Is 
equivalent  to  the  march  of  Nazi  troops  across 
Europe,  comparable  In  Its  malevolent  design, 
comparable  In  lu  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  It  U.  as  Ur.  Kennan  has 
said  a  "fatally  unfortunate  conclusion." 
Nevertheless.  Operation  Brainwash  proceeds, 
assisted  by  General  Taylor,  Hanson  Baldwin 
and  other  believers  in  the  analogy  with 
Uunlch.  Those  who  would  restrain  our 
hand,  who  would  hold  and  wait,  who  would 
prefer  an  accommodation  to  the  brutalizing 
expansion  of  this  war  are  dubbed  defeatists. 
Mr.  Rusk  would  have  us  believe  that  if  vic- 
tory eludes  us  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  our 
leaders  but  of  doubters  who  stabbed  them 
In  the  back. 


CONTROL  OP  OUTDOOR  ADVER- 
TISING IN  INDUaTRIAIi  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL AREAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  In  Ita  draft 
standards  for  the  control  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising In  Industrial  and  commercial 
areas,  has  failed  to  follow  the  intent  of 
the  Congress.  While  the  Department 
Miys  the  draft  standards  are,  to  quote 
them,  "presented  solely  as  guideline*  for 
consideration  and  discussion  purpoMS," 
the  very  fact  that  they  have  been  drawn 
Indicates  a  desire  to  severely  restrict  the 
outdoor  advertising  Industry. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  are  de- 
partmental suggestions  which,  if  ordered, 
would  be  a  severe  or  even  crippling  injury 
to  the  industry.  The  draft  standards 
fall  to  follow  the  lnt«it  of  Congress  by 
offering  standards  Inconsistent  with 
"customary  use." 

As  the  able  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  adroitly  ad- 
vised this  body  on  February  4  of  this 
year,  the  House  amended  S.  2084  to  in- 
clude the  phrase  "consistent  with  cus- 
tomary use"  when  applied  to  any  pro- 
posed regulation  of  outdoor  advertising. 

However.  I  am  advised  that  such  is 
not  the  case  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  thoroughly  study  the  so- 
called  guidelines.  But  some  of  my  con- 
stituents, successfully  experienced  in 
outdoor  advertising,  have  pointed  out 
portions  of  the  draft  standards  which  in- 
dicate »  total  disregard  to  "customary 
use."  These  suggested  regulations,  and 
tliat  Is  what  they  are  whether  so  stated 
or  not.  would  create  such  severe  limita- 
tions on  the  spacing  of  outdoor  signs  in 
urban  areas  that  such  advertising  would 
be  decimated. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  told  the  guidelines 
for  setbacks  In  certain  areas  are  not  only 
impractical  but  all  but  impossible  to  fol- 
low. The  establishment  of  extreme  set- 
back limits  would,  in  many  cases,  make 
valueless,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  land  purchased  or  leased  by  out- 
door advertUnc  companies. 

At  no  time  during  the  debate  on  S. 
a084  was  there  any  indication  the  Con- 


gress, or  the  administration,  was  desir- 
ous of  such  regulation  which  would  be  so 
harmful  to  the  outdoor  advertising  in- 
dustry. But  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce draft  standards  could.  If  adopted, 
severely  cripple  the  industry,  if  not  de- 
stroy it 

I  concur  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  others  who  have  urged  that 
we  maintain  a  careful  watch  on  this  mat- 
ter, through  transcripts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  hearings,  and  hear- 
ings before  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 


IDAHO  IS  PROUD  OP  FRANK 
CHURCH 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  editorial  concerning  our  able 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church]  was  published  In  the  Idaho 
Observer  on  February  17,  1966.  It  pays 
tribute  to  his  vision  and  wisdom  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  entitled.  "Senator  Was  True  to 
His  Promise."  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SufAToa  Was  Tkuc  to  His  Psomisx 

A  32-year-old  Boise  attorney  won  election 
to  the  UJS.  Senate  10  years  ago  with  a  cam- 
paign based  on  the  slogan,  "Idaho  wUl  be 
proud  of  FkANK  CHtracH."  If  ever  a  man 
delivered  on  a  campaign  promise,  PsAinc 
CuuacH  did  It  this  week. 

Appearing  with  four  other  Senators  on  a 
CBS  Television  program  dealing  with  U.S. 
policy  In  Vietnam,  the  Idahoan  demonstrated 
a  remarkable  grasp  of  the  circumstances  and 
forces  which  underlie  our  present  plight  In 
southeast  Asia. 

With  a  logic  and  lucldness  commanding 
respect  even  from  those  who  do  not  share 
his  view,  Chttkch  stated  the  case  against 
further  military  escalation  in  Vietnam, 
pointing  out  that  Communist  containment 
policies  evolved  In  Western  Europe  can't  work 
the  same  way  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  that 
we  are  doomed  to  faUure  If  we  erect  a  barrier 
of  bayonets  around  the  emerging  nation- 
alism of  the  former  colonial   world. 

The  viewpoint  to  which  Chttbch  gave  elo- 
quent and  compsUing  expression  on  this 
occasion,  as  be  has  done  In  the  past,  may 
still  be  a  minority  viewpoint  In  this  coun- 
try. But  It  is  one  to  which  a  growing  num- 
ber of  distinguished  Americans  have  added 
their  support.  In  varying  degrees,  in  recent 
weeks:  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mikk  Mans- 
rxxiJi;  Senator  Willxam  Pulbhiort.  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee: former  Ambassador  George  Kennan, 
the  architect  of  the  original  containment 
policy:  Generals  James  Gavin  and  Matthew 
B.  Rldgeway;  Marrlner  S.  Eccles,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  First  Security  Corp.,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  many  others. 

A  deep  tide  of  disquiet  over  the  direction 
of  our  foreign  policy  la  coming  to  full  flow 
In  the  United  States.  It  has  found  its  ablest 
exponent  in  Pkank  CHumcH. 

Idahoans.  regardless  of  whether  they  feel 
themselves  to  be  a  part  of  the  tide,  may 
well  take  pride  in  that. 


THE    RURAL-URBAN    BALANCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  great  concern  of  late  about  the  prob- 
lems of  food  and  people,  about  how  to 
keep  our  food  production  abreast  of  our 
productlon  of  new  mouths  to  feed. 


Some  time  ago  Mr.  W.  B.  Murphy 
president  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Co..  took 
a  look  at  some  of  these  problems,  partic- 
ularly as  they  appear  in  our  domestic 
economy,  and  at  the  relationship  of 
urban  and  rural  America.  In  addition 
to  his  position  as  the  head  of  a  major 
food  processing  company,  Mr.  Murphy 
is  president  of  the  Business  Council. 
His  address  was  given  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Murphy's  address  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Rubal-Usban  Balance 
(An   Address   by  W.   B.   Murphy,   president. 

Campbell  Soup  Co..  before  the  Economic 

Club  of  Detroit,  Sept.  30.  IMS) 

tilchlgan  is  well  known  throughout  the 
world  for  its  metal  working  Industries,  of 
course.  But  to  those  of  us  In  the  food  In- 
dustry, it  Is  equally  renowned  for  Its  high- 
quality  agricultural  production  and  for  its 
position  as  a  leader  in  education  relating  to 
foods.  The  food  Industry  leans  heavily  on 
Michigan  farms  for  a  wide  variety  of  Ingre- 
dients and  on  its  great  universities  for 
teaching  and  research  In  agriculture,  biol- 
ogy and  food  distribution. 

When  one  is  In  the  food  industry  he  is 
likely  to  find  It  advantageous  and  usuallj 
necessary  to  keep  closely  attuned  to  the 
people  of  our  country  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  there's  a  weU-«stablUhed  custom 
of  eating  foods  at  least  three  times  a  day. 
Also,  the  food  habits  of  the  population  are 
pretty  decisive  In  the  success  or  failure  ol 
a  food  business. 

There  are  two  subjects  relating  to  food 
and  people  that  are  much  discussed  these 
days  and  that  are  of  concern  to  anyone  who 
is  thinking  of  the  future.  The  first  of  these 
Is  the  country's  and  the  world's  ability  to 
provide  the  necessary  food  as  population 
shoots  upward:  and  second,  the  adequacy 
of  water  supplies. 

A  third  subject  is  less  discussed  but  Just 
as  vital:  the  continued  shifting  of  popula- 
tion from  the  farms  and  small  rural  places 
to  the  mammoth  metropolitan  areas.  To  a 
food  processor  who  deals  with  and  U  depend- 
ent on  the  farmers  in  the  rural  areas,  tills 
shifting  of  people  and  what  it  means  Is  a 
matter  of  more  than  small  importance. 

Today  I  should  Uke  to  discuss  briefly  the 
first  two  of  these  subjects:  namely,  food  pro- 
duction potentials  and  adequacy  of  water 
supply  and  then  deal  with  the  question  of 
where  people  are  going  to  live  and  work. 

Now,  there  are  many  predictions  about  tlie 
things  to  come.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the 
least  unreliable  has  to  do  with  the  future 
population  trend.  It  Is  estimated  that  the. 
population  of  the  United  States  will  come 
close  to  doubling  and  that  of  the  world  about 
double  over  the  next  35  years,  that  is.  by  the 
year  2000.  This  sounds  like  the  distant 
future,  but  actually  it  Isn't  so  far  oS.  A 
growth  rate  of  2  percent  per  year  means 
doubUng  in  35  years. 

Can  this  vastly  greater  population  be  fed? 
This  is  a  compUcated  subject  In  itself. 
There  is  a  different  answer  for  North  Amer- 
ica than  for  Asia  or  South  America.  For 
North  America,  the  answer  is  an  unequivocal 
"yea."  For  some  parts  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  answer  hinges  on  economic,  edu- 
cational, and  political  accomplishments 
more  than  oo  the  technical  question  of  the 
earth's  food  production  potentials.  Since 
food  supplies  are  inadequate  now  in  Asia. 
the  future  for  food  In  that  part  of  the  globe 
U  fuU  of  problenu.  For  ths  rest  of  the 
world,  the  situation  Is  less  questionable. 
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I  believe  it  is  not  too  dllBculit'  to  raise  food 
production  to  a  much  higher  level.  The 
trorld'B  arable  land  is  about  610  billion  acres 
sad  only  about  3  billion  are  ysed  for  agrl- 
eulture.  Furthermore,  substantial  progress 
II  being  made  in  reducing  the  huge  crop 
l<]gses  caused  by  Insects,  vlruises,  predators, 
veeds,  and  nematodes  and  there  are  con- 
tinued Improvements  In  the  tiechnlques  of 
crop  production.  A  combination  of  reduced 
loMce  and  ijetter  growing  miert.hods  means 
that  the  yield  per  acre  genemlly  can  climb 
to  much  higher  levels.  The  agricultural 
productivity  In  large  areas  of  our  country 
and  in  many  countries  of  the  world  Is  not 
near  its  practical  limit  and  will  rise  as  mod- 
era  agricultural  research  and  development 
li  applied  to  meet  local  conditions. 

For  example,  a  careful  program  of  agri- 
culttiral  research  in  Mexico,  sponsored  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  tKxwted  corn 
ind  rice  crops  and  enabled  that  country  to 
become  self-supporting  and,  la  fact,  an  ex- 
porting nation  for  wheat,  sug>r,  and  cotton. 
Uexloo  Is  now  engaged  in  at  well-rounded 
research  program  that  is  showing  fine  results 
for  many  other  crops.  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  yields  per  aore  for  a  long 
Ust  of  grains  and  vegetables  have  more  than 
doubled  since  World  War  II  and  can  go  much 
further  with  research  work  aow  underway. 
The  productivity  figures  for  cattle  and  poul- 
try have  also  climbed  rapidly.  Genetics  re- 
aearcb  can  bring  resistance  tio  some  of  the 
crop  debilitating  factors.  Crop-growing  ex- 
periments result  in  Improved  growing 
methods.  Chemical  research  Is  producing 
means  for  more  effective  dlsesise  and  predator 
resistance  and  for  weed  controls. 

The  adequacy  of  water  for  a  population 
titat  will  nearly  double  over  the  next  35  years 
li  vital  to  the  food  Industry  for  the  simple 
raason  that  40  percent  of  tha  water  used  in 
the  United  States  today  is  for  Irrigation.  If 
a  higher  percentage  of  our  arable  land  Is  to 
be  planted,  a  primary  concern  is  water  sup- 
ply. The  subject  of  water  Is  Just  coming  into 
its  own  as  a  national  problem.  The  3-year 
bel^w-normal  rainfall  in  the  Northeast  States 
trigged  this  sudden  general  interest,  al- 
though water  as  a  subject  of  major  national 
and  regional  concern  would  have  come  to  the 
forefrott  in  any  event  sooner  or  later. 

There  Is  plenty  of  water  for  a  doubled  pop- 
ulation and  much  more  If  water  supply  and 
its  dlst^butlon  is  given  attention.  It  Is  a 
cure  thlnjg  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
»  little  more  for  water  In  the  future.  Un- 
ffletered  homes,  unllned  Irrigation  ditches. 
undistributed  surpluses,  uncaptured  rain  and 
mow  runoffs,  and  untreated  Mvaste  water,  of 
necessity,  will  be  frowned  upon,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, water  supplies  will  probably  be  adequate 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

XNCKEASKD  POPULATION  A^  PROBLEM 

The  third  subject  for  d^tcusslon  here, 
namely  Increased  population,  is  more  dlfDcult 
to  deal  with  than  food  production  potentials 
sad  water  supply.  Where  ia  this  Increased 
population  going  to  live  and  work?  If  the 
P««sent  trend  toward  greater  and  greater 
population  concentration  continues,  there 
«Ui  be  rather  drastic  environmental  effects  on 
most  of  us  having  to  do  wtth  the  way  we 
Uve — our  taxes — and  our  p«ace  of  mind — 
Mnong  other  things.  i 

Why  would  a  buslnessm^*  and  a  food 
Processor  worry  much  ab<>iit  population 
''•nds  as  long  as  they're  going  up?  There 
Me  at  least  two  good  reasons. 

*■  As  a  food  processor,  he  is  vitally  con- 
*wned  with  the  need  for  continuing  Increases 
In  crop  yields  j)er  acre,  not  only  to  raise  food 
Production,  but  to  help  hold  consumer  food 
•"•cee.  This  Increasiiig  productivity.  In- 
volving as  it  does  fewer  and  flewer  farms  pro- 
ducing larger  and  larger  crops,  carries  with 
|*the  problem  of  surplus  f*rm  and  small- 
""n  population. 

J.  As  a  businessman  and  taeQwyer,  he  must 
■>•  Interested  In  the  massive  nroblems  and  in 


the  costs  to  convert  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters Into  attractive,  livable  places. 

Last  March.  President  Johnson  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  bousing  and  cities.  He 
said.  "Over  70  percent  of  our  population — 138 
million  Americans — live  in  urban  areas.  A 
half  century  from  now  320  million  of  our  400 
million  Americans  will  live  In  such  areas. 
And  our  largest  cities  will  receive  the  greatest 
impact  of  growth.  In  our  time,  two  giant 
and  dangerous  forces  are  converging  on  our 
cities;  the  forces  of  growth  and  of  decay. 
Between  today  and  the  year  2000,  more  than 
80  percent  of  our  population  Increases  will 
occur  In  urban  areas.  During  the  next  16 
years,  30  million  people  will  be  added  to  our 
cities.  Each  year,  in  the  coming  generation, 
we  will  add  the  equivalent  of  15  cities  of 
200.000  each." 

METaOPOLITAN  A8EAS  PLANNED 

Plans  are  already  being  considered  for  the 
huge  metropolitan  areas  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore-Washington — 
for  the  enormous  metropolitan  areas  cen- 
tered by  the  cities  of  Chicago,  Detroit.  Miami, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  These  plans 
involve  much  needed  programs  for  cleanup, 
rehabilitation,  and  upgrading.  People  are  to 
be  stacked  on  top  of  each  other  In  Innumer- 
able large  apartment  projects — distances 
from  suburbs  to  city  centers  wlU  Increase — 
breakfasts  will  be  served  earlier  and  dinners 
later — transportation  needs  will  soak  up  vast 
areas  of  valuable  urban  and  suburban  prop- 
erty. 

This  picture  of  greater  and  greater  popula- 
tion concentration  Is  to  me  unpleasant  and 
exp>enslve.  and  I  would  hope,  not  inevitable. 
It  makes  for  a  more  impersonal  existence, 
higher  taxes,  more  government  controls,  and 
In  most  ways  what  can  be  considered  a  dis- 
torted existence,  at  least  by  the  standards 
we  know  today. 

Tet.  we  are  on  our  way  to  this  rather  dis- 
mal prospect  If  we  continue  for  the  next  35 
years  the  trend  toward  urban  concentration 
that  tias  characterized  the  past  35  years. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  farm  population 
was  approximately  30.500.000  people.  In 
1965.  It  was  about  12,500.000.  Farm  popula- 
tion was  almost  one-fourth  of  our  population 
35  years  ago,  whereas  today  it  is  only  6Vi 
percent.  In  contrast,  the  metropolitan  areas 
with  populations  of  over  one  million  totaled 
43  million  people  In  1930  and  today  about 
80  million.  The  reduction  In  the  farm  pop- 
ulation has  come  about  through  the  tremen- 
dous productivity  Improvements  in  farming, 
the  sharp  reduction  in  numbers  of  small 
farms,  plus  the  Job  opportunities  offered  In 
the  big  cities  for  people  who  had  difficulty 
making  a  living  in  the  rural  areas. 

An  analysis  of  population  figures  by  coun- 
ties shows  what  has  been  happening.  Coun- 
ties with  less  than  25.000  population  not  con- 
tiguous to  metropolitan  areas  represent  61 
percent  of  all  counties — they  also  have  61 
percent  of  the  land  area  but  only  12  percent 
of  the  population.  Counties  with  26.000  to 
100.000  population  and  not  In  metropolitan 
areas  represent  26  percent  of  all  counties  and 
20  percent  of  the  population.  Adding  these 
together  yields  32  percent  of  the  population 
as  against  42  percent,  35  years  ago,  yet  they 
represent  88  percent  of  all  counties  and  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  the  land  area. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  one  million  or  over.  There  are  164  coun- 
ties In  this  category  that  represent  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  land  area  but  have  41  per- 
cent of  the  i>opuIatlon.  This  population  has 
gone  up  in  a  disproportionate  amount  over 
the  last  35  years.  If  we  examine  the  record 
on  distribution  of  employment  in  manufac- 
turing establishments,  the  most  recent  count 
shows  that  the  metropolitan  areas  have  48 
percent  of  the  total. 

We  know  that  the  combination  of  metro- 
politan Industrialization  and  scientific  farm 
developments  has  caused  many  millions  of 
rural  people  to  go  to  the  metropolitan  areas. 


What  problems  we  created  for  ourselves.  Had 
Industry  expanded  by  decentralization  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  now  Is  the  case,  and 
had  it  gone  into  the  thousands  of  small  cities 
and  towns,  the  rural  citizens  who  could  not 
make  a  living  on  their  farms  could  have 
found  Jobs  in  local  Industry  and  the  over- 
crowding of  big  city  areas  would  be  far  less. 
This  isn't  a  phenomenon  of  North  America. 
The  vast  slums  of  Caracas,  Mexico  City,  and 
Lima,  for  example,  are  made  up  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  families  from  rural  sections 
who  are  attracted  to  the  possibility  of  Jobs 
In  the  Industry  that  clusters  In  metropolitan 
areas.  One  day  the  merit  of  Industrial  de- 
centralization will  be  recognised  throughout 
the  world  and  those  from  the  poor  farms  will 
find  Jobs  In  plants  located  near  their  homes. 
I  l>elieve  it  Is  In  order  to  suggest  that  In 
the  United  States  the  disproportionate  in- 
dustrial concentration  In  the  metropolitan 
areas  not  go  further  and  further  and  also  to 
suggest  that  manufacturers  can  do  them- 
selves a  favor  and  our  country  a  service  by 
aUocatlng  a  fair  share  of  their  new  plants  to 
the  rural  areas. 

We  already  have  critical  urban  problems. 
Those  problems  will  be  compounded  If  the 
trend  toward  the  metropolitan  areas  that 
characterized  the  past  35  years  continues 
Into  the  future. 

In  this  city  of  Detroit,  there  is  an  aggres- 
sive urban  renewal  program  led  by  Mayor 
Cavanagh  that  obviously  Is  badly  needed 
and  which  Illustrates  the  kind  of  attack  that 
must  be  carried  on  in  all  nuijor  cities.  But 
Detroit  doesnt  need  to  have  further  migra- 
tions from  the  rural  areas. 

Philadelphia,  where  I  live,  Is  also  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  upgrade  its  character  and 
also  has  a  long  struggle  ahead.  It  too  doesn't 
need  further  migrations  from  the  rural  coun- 
ties. The  conditions  In  New  York.  Chicago, 
and  Los  Angeles  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description  here. 

It  Is  estimated,  and  I  think  it  Is  a  rea- 
sonable estimate,  that  over  the  next  35  years, 
while  our  population  will  double,  the  number 
of  farms  will  decrease  from  today's  3,300,000 
to  about  1 ,500,000,  and  that  farm  population 
will  drop  from  today's  12 ',■4  million  to  about  8 
million.  Since  in  35  years  the  12%  mil- 
lion will  nearly  double  to  approximately  24 
million,  and  farms  will  then  need  only  6V2 
million,  this  means  a  surplus  of  about  18 
million.  These  are  conservative  figures. 
Other  estimates  indicate  that  there  will  be 
only  1  million  farms  and  a  farm  population 
of  only  4  million.  There  is  no  estimate  for 
the  future  reduction  in  nimsbers  of  people  in 
rural  towns  serving  the  farm  population. 
This  reduction  easily  can  match  in  numbers 
the  surplus  from  the  farms.  The  trend  to 
fewer  and  fewer  farms  and  lower  farm  and 
other  rural  population  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years  and  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 
This  does  not  mean  that  our  crop  produc- 
tion will  be  less — in  fact,  it  will  be  far 
higher  but  it  will  be  done  by  much  larger 
farms  and  by  further  farm  mechanizations 
and  other  crop  productivity  gains.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  are  going  to  have  farm 
factories.  An  overwhelming  proportion  of 
our  farms  undoubtedly  will  be  family  farms 
as  they  are  today,  but  these  vtrUl  be  family 
farms  of  much  larger  acreage,  operated  with 
more  sophisticated  machinery  and  with  fewer 
work-hours  per  unit  of  crop  production.  In 
1930  the  average  value  of  a  farm  was  $10,- 
900 — today,  the  average  value  of  a  farm  is 
$68,000.  It  Is  estimated  that  35  years  from 
now  the  average  value  of  a  farm  will  be 
$200,000  or  more.  This  means  that  there  will 
be  fewer  farms  and  millions  of  people  from 
small  farms  and  rural  towns  will  be  look- 
ing for  Jot>s.  If  the  trend  of  the  last  35  years 
continues,  they  will  go  to  the  large  cities 
and  mostly   to  the  metropolitan  centers. 

FABICING  AN  EXCrrUIG  OCCUPATK)!* 

Farming  is  an  exciting  occupation  when 
the  farmer  has  good  education  and  training 
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and  when  the  farm  haa  the  potential  to  b« 
profitable.  This  means  a  alsable  acreaf*. 
txlgh  production  modem  farm  macblnery. 
funds  for  fertilising  and  spraying  and  ample 
water  supply. 

But  it's  no  fun  being  a  break -even  or 
Ions  farmer  and  so  over  tbe  last  several 
decades  there  has  been  an  evolutionary 
change  entailing  large,  yeax-after-year  reduc- 
tions In  small  farms.  This  will  continue. 
In  all  probability,  until  there  remains  a  hard 
core  of  well-educated,  hlgh-tncome  farm- 
ers. Speaking  as  a  taxpayer,  this  will  be  a 
good  thing  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  tact  that  there  la  considerable  unem- 
ployment in  the  poor  sections  of  big  cities 
would  seem  to  argue  for  concentrating  new 
plants  In  such  areas.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  superficial  conclusion.  There  are  plenty 
of  Job  opportunities  now  in  the  big  cities  for 
trained  people. 

The  principal  problem  of  tbe  unemployed 
is  lack  of  education.  Educated  people  do  not 
have  trouble  getting  jobs  and  this  applies  to 
all  nations  and  all  races.  Our  unemploy- 
ment is  heavily  concentrated  in  the  ages  of 
16  to  36  and  prinuully  among  those  without 
good  education  or  training.  Motivate  these 
young  people  to  want  an  education,  to  want 
to  work  and  to  want  to  be  trained,  and  the 
vast  employment  opportunities  now  existing 
in  big  cities  will  be  available  to  them. 

If  most  of  the  new  manufacturing  plants 
are  loaded  Into  the  metropolitan  areas,  this 
won't  solve  the  unemployment  problem  of 
the  uneducated,  but  It  will  cause  millions 
more  from  tbe  rural  counties  to  drift  to  the 
big  cities  to  look  for  Jobs. 

Tou  might  ask  what  will  stop  this  greater 
and  greater  blg-dty  concentration.  People 
are  going  to  move  where  they  want  to  and 
the  mobility  of  the  American  people  is  well 
established.  If  the  Jobs  are  available  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  the  people  are  going  to 
those  Jobs.  By  the  same  token.  If  Jobs  are 
available  In  the  thousands  of  small  towns 
and  cities  away  from  the  metropolitan  areas, 
I  think  moat  of  the  people  in  these  rxiral 
areas  will  not  move.  They  will  prefer  to  live 
In  the  circumstances  In  which  they  were 
raised.  People  everywhere  can  read.  They 
see  television  and  they  read  the  papers. 
They  know  about  urban  crowding  and  the 
urban  crimes.  They  also  know  that  smaller 
places  are  friendly.  They  know  that  in  the 
small  town  or  city  It  takes  only  S  to  19  min- 
utes   to    travel    between    home    and    work. 

Generally,  parking  is  not  a  problem.  For 
those  who  golf,  the  golf  course  is  near 
enough  to  their  place  of  work  to  permit  nine 
holes  before  dinner.  If  one  likes  to  hunt 
and  fish,  tbe  hunting  and  fishing  frequently 
are  quite  handy  also.  If  one  runs  Into 
trouble,  the  neighbors  will  help  and  not  look 
the  other  way. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  travel  a  good 
deal  find  much  of  this  Industrial  decentral- 
isation going  on  right  now.  Industrial 
plants  are  springing  up  In  many  places 
throughout  the  country,  but  they  are  also 
still  springing  up  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
as  well  and  In  greater  proportion.  At  the 
present  time,  we  have  a  continuation  of  the 
trend  to  greater  and  greater  big  city 
crowding. 

For  the  most  recent  10-year  period  for 
which  figures  are  available,  that  Is  1BS2-62, 
the  number  of  business  establishments  of 
all  kinds,  manufacturing  and  non-manufac- 
turing combined,  that  had  over  100  em- 
ployees. Increased  from  B0,900  to  57.000. 
Over  48  percent  of  that  Increase  took  place 
In  the  already  overcrowded  164  counties  that 
represent  metropolitan  areas. 

To  place  this  in  another  perspective,  by 
the  latest  figures  available,  the  number  of 
people  employed  In  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  rural  counties  Is  about  1.1  million 
and  haa  gone  up  only  460,000  in  30  years. 
The  number  of  people  In  manufacturing 
plants  In  metropolitan  areas  U  8.S  mllUon 


and  gone  up  3.4  million  In  30  years,  over  7 
times  as  much  as  In  the  rural  counties;  so 
6  percent  of  the  land  and  6  percent  of  the 
counties  have  had  7  times  as  many  new  Jobs 
as  the  rural  00  percent  land  area.  This  Is 
concentration  and  overcrowding  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

If  manufacturers  were  to  schedule  a  fair 
share  of  their  new  plants  to  the  small  places 
distant  from  the  metropolitan  areas  as  sug- 
gested here,  this  could  well  bring  down  the 
wrath  of  tbe  metropolitan  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  metropolitan  real  estate  promot- 
ers, but  it  shouldn't.  Even  If  there  were  no 
more  manufacturing  plants  built  in  the  al- 
ready overcrowded  urban  areas,  there  Is  still 
more  cleaning  up  to  do,  more  building  ex- 
pansion, more  growth  In  the  urban  centers 
than  probably  can  be  handled  well. 

Most  of  our  itfban  centers  now  have  very 
difficult  water  a^d  sewage  problems.  All  of 
them  need  housing  improvements.  Their 
educational  facifl^les,  which  should  be  first- 
rate  to  cope  with  big  city  problems,  are,  in 
general,  far  from  that  much-needed  level. 
This  applies  to  the  situation  today.  With- 
out a  further  disproportionate  share  of  new 
manufacturing  plants  added  to  metropolitan 
centers,  tbe  load  on  transportation,  on  water 
and  sewage  systems,  on  housing  and  on  edu- 
cation will  be  vastly  greater  in  the  future 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  metro- 
politan centers  will  have  constantly  rising 
populations  and  greater  demands  on  con- 
tiguous business. 

It  happens  that  there  Is  an  enormous  seg- 
ment of  the  business  complex  that  can't  be 
dissociated  from  the  great  population  of  the 
metropolitan  centers.  I  refer  here  to  the 
services  Industry  which  includes  retailing, 
wholesaling,  utilities,  transportation,  con- 
struction, entertainment,  banking,  insur- 
ance and  all  of  the  other  types  of  services 
that  are  necessarily  Indigenous  to  the  popu- 
lation. They  must  be  located  where  they 
are  needed.  It  also  happens  that  the  services 
part  of  our  economy  is  our  fastest-growing 
portion  and  now  exceeds  in  employment  the 
manufacturing  part. 

The  metropolitan  areas  will  have  their 
hands  full  adjusting  to  the  growth  In  the 
services  industries  without  further  massive 
manufacturing  plant  loads. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that  In  this 
area  of  Industrial  development  and  popula- 
tion growth  that  everything  is  cut  and  dried. 
In  my  company,  for  example,  we  now  have 
five  plants  In  metropolitan  areas.  We  are  In 
the  process  of  some  necessary  expansion  In 
three  of  these  plants.  We  have  rehabilitated 
all  of  them  In  order  to  raise  their  produc- 
Uvlty. 

I  do  not  think  for  the  future  that  it  would 
possibly  come  about  that  all  new  manufac- 
turing plants  could  be  located  In  the  coun- 
ties of  smaller  population,  but  I  would  hope 
that  a  greater  portion  would  be  so  located 
than  has  been  the  case  In  the  past  so  that 
the  work  force  made  available  by  the  reduc- 
tion In  nximbers  of  farms  would  not  have  to 
move  to  the  metropolitan  areas  to  find  work. 

B01»     DECKNTBALIZATION     OOZMG     ON 

Assuming  it  to  be  desirable,  how  is  this 
scattering  of  new  manufacturing  plants  to 
be  accomplished?  In  England  and  France, 
for  example,  It  Is  done  by  government  flat. 
Belgium  has  a  most  effective  voluntary  pro- 
gram that  stresses  the  logic  of  utilising 
available  rural  labor,  lower  taxes,  and  low- 
cost  real  estate.  I  think  In  our  country  de- 
centralisation is  now  going  on  to  some  ex- 
tent and  will  be  done  to  a  much  greater  de- 
gree as  the  relative  merits  of  locating  In 
small  rural-type  communities  become  more 
apparent  to  our  manufacturing  companies. 
Lower  costs  will  be  an  important  factor  and 
here  I  do  not  mean  labor  rates,  except  as  they 
reflect  lower  living  costs. 

There  are  many  places  in  o\ir  country 
where  manufacturing  can  be  located  away 


from  the  metropolitan  centers.  Of  the  Na- 
tion's 38,800  manufacturing  establishments 
with  over  100  employees,  only  3,062  are  lo- 
cated in  these  rural  counties.  This  is  about 
one  such  plant  per  county.  Now  it  Is  true, 
of  course,  that  a  part  of  this  land  is  repre-' 
sented  by  mountainous  or  desert  areas,  but 
even  If  we  allow  for  this,  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  small  places  hungering  for 
manufacturing  Industries.  Also,  most  coun- 
ties away  from  metrop>olitan  areas,  that  have 
26.000  to  100,000  population,  are  far  from 
being  overcrowded  with  manufacturing 
plants. 

Using  our  company  as  an  example,  we  re- 
cently completed  construction  of  a  mlllloa- 
square-foot  plant  that  will  ultimately  re- 
quire about  1,600  people  In  Paris,  Tex.,  • 
community  of  about  31,000  people.  Thii 
was  a  very  close  decision  as  we  had  dozeni 
of  opportunities  to  go  Into  amall  places  In 
Texas  where  conditions  were  adequate  in  all 
respects.  We  were  in  the  happy  position  of 
being  able  to  choose  one  out  of  at  least  « 
dozen  excellent  communities.  We  are  now 
constructing  a  plant  in  Sumter,  B.C.,  a  town 
of  23,000.  This  plant  could  have  gone  Into 
any  one  of  60  locations  In  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  coiintry,  all  with  adequate  land, 
labor,  water,  utilities,  etc. 

I  could  give  examples  of  other  such  plant) 
In  Ohio,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, Arkansas,  California.  These  planti 
are  located  in  towns  as  small  as  2,000  popu- 
lation. In  these  places,  employees  are  some- 
times drawn  from  a  radius  of  15  to  20  miles. 
In  the  past  15  years,  our  medium-size  com- 
pany has  added  roughly  14.000  employees  In 
smaller  conununlties  as  our  business  has  ex- 
panded. This  has  meant  that  some  60,000 
to  60.000  family  members  have  been  held  in 
their  home  conununlties  rather  than  forced 
to  drift  into  larger  places  looking  for  Jobi 
plus  at  least  that  number  of  people  in  the 
services  industries  dependent  on  money  cir- 
culating from  those  families. 

PXOBLEMS  CAN  BE  OVKBCOMK 

Of  course,  there  are  some  obstacles  to  op- 
erating manufacturing  plants  In  small  cities 
and  towns.  The  difficulties  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  these :  lack  of  management  and 
executive  personnel — reluctance  of  some 
company  executives  or  their  wives  to  take  as- 
signments in  small  communities — lack  ot 
trained  mechanical  workers — Inadequate 
utllltlee — lack  of  construction  work  forces. 
Of  all  of  these,  the  most  serious  one  is  tbe 
possibility  of  inadequate  utilities.  It  ms7 
be  necessary  to  put  In  ones'  own  water  or 
sewage  system.  This  Is  an  extra  cost,  ot 
course,  but  we  have  found  it  to  t>e  more  than 
offset  by  the  lower  tax  rates.  The  matter 
of  the  lack  of  trained  people  is  a  myth  in  my 
opinion.  Tbe  men  and  women  from  farms 
and  small  towns  tend  to  have  good  work 
habits  because  of  their  way  of  life  and  their 
early  training.  Our  organization  at  Paris, 
Tex.,  for  example,  where  we  took  a  green 
force  from  scratch  and  trained  It  to  handle 
some  of  the  fastest  metal  working  machines, 
such  as,  can  body  makers  and  aluminum 
presses,  and  intricate  electrical  devices,  such 
as,  electronic  sorting  machines,  automatic 
controls  and  computers,  developed  the  neces- 
aary  skUU  In  at  least  as  short  a  time  as  U  par 
for  the  course  In  urban  centers. 

Being  the  main  industry  In  a  town  has 
many  advantages  but  also  I  suppose  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  constantly  In  the  spot- 
Ught.  However,  an  indxjstry  that  deals  fair- 
ly with  lU  neighbors  and  employees  has  loU 
ot  friends.  This  can  be  ImporWnt  during 
critical  periods. 

Small  towns  cannot  camptte  with  large 
centers  for  cultural  actlvitiee— the  theater, 
museums,  concerts,  lectures,  etc. — but  I  dont 
think  this  Is  a  critical  matter.  There  are 
fast  airplane  services.  naUonal  magazines. 
national  newspapers,  and  naUonal  radio  and 
television,  but  most  of  aU,  the  fast  and  fre- 
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quent  means  of  travel  pernliU  those  who 
uve  In  small  places  to  visit  lai^e  cities  with 
great  ease  and  at  low  travel  cost.  And,  I 
suppose,  we  might  put  forth  the  advantages 
of  communing  with  nature  as  being  a  cul- 
tural advantage  favoring  the  small  town. 

If  someone  should  ask  us  whether  rural 
plsces  and  small  towns  can  equal  the  urban 
centers  as  the  spawning  grounds  for  business, 
government,  education  and  scientific  lead- 
ers, the  record  to  date  indicates  that  the 
tnsver  Is  "Yes."  For  example,  of  the  100 
presidents  of  the  country's  leading  industrial 
firms,  23  were  born  in  metropolitan  areas, 
but  41  came  from  small  town*  or  rural  com- 
munities. Of  the  100  U.S.  Senators,  only 
IS  came  from  metropolitan  areas,  while  59 
came  from  the  predominantly  rural  counties. 
For  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  comiKwed 
of  12.  only  3  came  from  metropKiIltan  areas, 
and  5  came  from  rural  plaoes.  Of  the  20 
heads  of  the  Nation's  leading  colleges  and 
universities,  only  3  were  bom  la  metropolitan 
areas,  while  13  came  from  small  towns  and 
farms.  Of  the  30  top  men  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  Includes  II  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  and  0  dlvtaton  Chairmen, 
4  were  born  In  metropolitan  areas,  while  9 
were  born  in  small  places.  This  does  not 
prove  that  the  rural  counties  ore  better  than 
the  metropolitan  areas  for  developing  future 
leaders,  but  it  does  Indicate  pretty  per- 
luasively  that  there  is  no  disadvantage  to 
being  born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm  or  in  a 
small  rural  town.  i 

I  think  I  have  certainly  sjiown  a  leaning 
toward  locating  a  fair  share  bt  manuftustur- 
Ing  plants  away  from  the  big  population  cen- 
ters at  this  stage  in  our  country's  develop- 
ment. My  purpose  has  not  been  to  disparage 
tlie  big  city,  but  rather  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  further  unnecessary 
overcrowding  and  additional  distortions  in 
our  already  manunoth  centers  that  will  result 
through  falling  to  provide  Jobs  in  the  rural 
«mntles  for  the  coming  millions  from  these 
rural  counties  who  will  need  nonfarm  Jobs. 


HON.    EUGENE    V.    ALBSSANDRONI, 
DISTINGUISHED  JURIST 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Pennsyl- 
vania lost  a  distinguished  Jurist  and  I 
lost  a  lifelong  friend  wh^n  Judge  Eu- 
gene V.  Alessandronl  died  en  Thursday. 

He  and  I  served  together  as  assistant 
district  attorneys  in  Philadelphia.  Our 
paths  crossed  often  in  public  life  and 
our  friendship  strengthened  over  the 
years.  I  have  enjoyed  the  warm  kindli- 
ness of  an  unforgettable  man. 

Judge  Alessandronl  wag  the  son  of  a 
stonemason  in  Capestrano,  Italy.  His 
parents  brought  him  to  America  at  the 
age  of  four  and  then  he  went  on  to  illus- 
trate the  American  dream  of  beginning 
at  the  bottom  and  workihg  his  way  to 
the  very  highest  counciU  of  American 
public  life.  ] 

Along  the  way  he  Joined  organizations 
*nd  contributed  to  the  cultural  wealth 
o(  our  society  In  almost  more  ways  than 
could  be  mentioned.  He  was  a  good 
family  man  and  it  is  worthy  of  some 
note  that  his  nephew  is  Walter  E.  Ales- 
sandronl, attorney  general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  candidate  for  lieutenant 
Governor  cf  our  Commonwealth. 

It  was  an  honor  to  have  known  him 
and  a  privilege  to  have  been  in  his  com- 
pany. America,  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
'wine  city  of  Philadelphia  are  the  better 
for  Eugene  V.  Alessandrotii  having  been 
here.  i 

I  ask  unanimous  conserit  to  insert  into 
we  Congressional   Recqid   an   article 


that  appeared  about  Judge  Alessandronl 
In  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  March  3. 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Junes  Ai.xa8Ai«>aoNX  Dns;   Sbrvko  38  Years 
ON  Bench 

Judge  Eugene  V.  Alessandronl.  president 
Judge  of  Common  Pleas  Coiu-t  No.  5.  died 
today  In  University  Hospital. 

Judge  Alessandronl.  who  was  80,  dean  of 
Common  Pleas  Court  Judges  in  point  of  serv- 
ice. He  served  for  some  38  years,  the  last  II 
as  president  Judge. 

Although  Judge  Alessandronl  was  in  and 
out  of  the  hospital  for  the  past  several 
months,  he  was  active  In  court  alTalrs  up  to 
his  death.  Only  last  week,  he  ordered  the 
signing  by  his  associate.  Judge  Theodore  L. 
Reimel,  of  the  court  order  which  lifted  the 
ban  on  hearings  by  the  Pcriice  Advisory 
Board. 

Judge  Reimel  will  become  president  Judge 
of  Court  6. 

The  other  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  No.  5, 
Judge  Leo  Welnrott,  visited  Judge  Alessan- 
dronl last  night  with  the  latter's  nephew, 
Edward  DlNardo,  clerk  of  Court  5. 

Judge  Alessandronl  had  been  in  the  Rav- 
din  Pavilion  of  the  hospital  for  the  past  3 
weeks. 

BORN    IN    rrALT 

Judge  Alessandronl  was  born  In  Capes- 
trano, Abruzzi,  Italy,  on  January  24,  1886. 
His  middle  IniUal  stands  for  Victor. 

His  father,  Pier,  was  a  stonemason.  His 
mother's  name  was  Carmela. 

Toung  Eugene  was  brought  to  America  at 
the  age  of  four  and  the  family  settled  in 
South  Philadelphia. 

He  attended  public  schools,  then  went  on 
to  Central  High.  After  school,  he  worked  in 
his  father's  wholesale  grocery. 

ENROLLED    AT   PENN 

Prom  there,  he  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  days  when  the  tui- 
tion was  around  $165  a  year. 

It  wasn't  much  money,  but  it  required 
sacrifices  of  the  Alessandronl  family.  Eugene 
did  odd  Jobs.  His  brother.  Joseph,  pitched 
in.  too. 

When  only  19,  Eugene  was  graduated  from 
Penn's  Law  School  and  had  to  wait  3  years 
befcM-e  he  was  old  enough  to  be  admitted 
to  the  bar.     He  started  his  practice  in  1907. 

But  law  alone  didn't  occupy  this  young 
man.  He  had  a  deep  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  Italian  immigrants.  He  knew  them 
firsthand. 

SONS  or  riALY  HONOR 

In  1911,  he  became  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  first  Congress  of 
Italians  in  the  United  States. 

He  Joined  Italia  Lodge  No.  77.  Order  Sons 
of  Italy  In  America,  in  1913,  and  devoted 
his  untiring  energies  to  expanding  that 
orgaiUzation. 

Judge  Alessandronl  had  been  unopposed 
for  39  years  as  grand  venerable  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lodge,  Sons  of  Italy,  and  in  1969 
got  the  highest  honor  of  the  naUonal  organi- 
sation at  its  Boston  convention.  It  was  the 
Ougiielmo  Marconi  Award. 

In  1923,  he  was  decorated  by  King  Victor 
Emanuel  of  Italy. 

By  this  time.  Judge  Alessandronl  was  shar- 
ing his  pleasures  and  problems  with  the 
former  Ethel  Hope  Tumbelston.  whom  he 
married  in  1909. 

Judge  Alessandronl  was  a  Republican. 

ELECrd^JVDGE 

Mrs.  Alessandronl  died  In  1952.  Their  only 
child,  a  daughter,  Hope,  died  in  1960. 

In  1919,  he  was  appointed  an  assistant 
district  attorney  and  served  until  1927,  when 
he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  Common  Pleas 
Court  No.  5. 


Slxioe  then  he  had  been  reelected  for 
10-year  terms  without  opposition. 

'The  Judge  was  for  years  in  tbe  forefront 
of  this  city's  Columbus  Day  affairs. 

His  other  community  activities  Included 
nxembershlp  on  the  boards  of  the  Union 
Home  for  Old  Ladles,  ElaglevlUe  Sanatorium, 
and  the  Philadelphia  CARE  Committee. 

ACTIVE  IN  ORGANIZATIONS 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Philadelphia  Bar  Associations: 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Sciences;  the  Zoological  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the 
Alumni  Society  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Judge  Alessandronl  also  belonged  to  the 
Contemporary.  Lawyers'  and  Sociolegal  Clubs. 

An  accomplished  pianist,  his  love  of  music 
got  him  Interested  in  the  PblladelphU  Or- 
cheetra,  of  which  be  had  been  a  director. 

Judge  Alessandronl  was  an  honorary  citi- 
zen of  Cassino.  Italy.  He  spent  much  time 
raising  money  for  an  orphanage  there  built 
to  honor  American  soldiers  who  died  there 
in  World  War  U. 

In  raising  these  funds,  he  served  as  na- 
tional chairman  of  a  campaign  put  on  'by 
the  Sons  of  Italy. 

HONORED    BT    ITALY 

Italy  honored  him  on  other  occasions,  as 
well. 

It  made  him  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy  in  1919  and  gave  him  tbe  Star 
of  Solidarity  of  the  Republic  of  Italy  (first 
class)  in  1967  and  tbe  same  year  made  him 
an  Officer  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy. 

In  1959,  he  was  named  a  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Republic  of  Italy. 

After  Italy  surrendered  in  World  War  II. 
he  organized  the  Italian  ReUef  Fund  of  the 
Sons  of  Italy  and  helped  found  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Italian  Democracy  as  well 
as  the  Committee  for  a  Just  Peace  With 
Italy. 

He  flew  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  In 
1946  in  behalf  of  the  Italian-American  Labor 
Council. 

Besides  Italian-American  affairs.  Judge 
Alessandroni's  interests  included  minority 
groups,  art,  and  travel. 

The  Judge  was  a  great  storyteller.  He 
spoke  extemporaneously,  spicing  his  words 
with  himior. 

He  attended  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  63d  Street  and  Lancaster 
Avenue. 

Surviving  are  two  brothers,  Joseph  and 
John,  both  lawyers. 

He  was  the  uncle  of  Walter  E.  Alessandronl, 
State  attorney  general.  Walter  is  the  son  of 
Joseph. 

Judge  Adrian  Bonnelly,  present  judge  ot 
county  court,  said  of  Judge  Alessandronl : 

"He  was  an  outstanding  Jurist,  accom- 
plished scholar  and  the  essence  of  gentle- 
manly perfection.  I  knew  him  over  50  years. 
The  bar  has  lost  a  most  capable  and  up- 
standing Jurist  and  I  have  lost  a  true  com- 
panion and  friend. 


COME  TO  SPRUCE  KNOB 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-ginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  success  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America  in  its  continuing 
efforts  to  preserve  and  conserve  the 
boundless  natural  resources  of  our  great 
land  is  well  known.  Like  most  other 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  admire 
the  league's  perseverance  in  these  efforts. 
The  March  edition  of  the  magazine, 
the  Isaak  Walton  Outdow  America,  car- 
ries an  article  entitled.  "Come  to  Spruce 
Knob,"  which  extends  a  general  Invita- 
tion to  all  its  readers  to  vist  the  new 
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Spruce    Knob-Senec»    Rocks    National 
Recreation  Area  in  West  Virginia. 

I  was  pleased  to  extend  this  invita- 
tion because  I  believe  the  enjoyment  of 
the  scenic  beauty  at  Spruce  Knob  Is  an 
experience  that  should  be  shared  by  mil- 
lions at  people.  I  hope  it  will  be  Just 
that. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Com  TO  Spmucx  BInob 
(By  VS.  Senator  ROBsrr  C.  Btid) 

One  of  my  New  Year'*  resolutions  on  Jan- 
uary 1  was  to  extend  a  welcome  far  and  wide 
for  many  people  to  spend  a  vacation  at  one 
of  the  country's  newest  and  meet  plctureaqua 
pleasure  areas — tbe  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Roeks  National  Recreation  Area  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Picture  100.000  acres  of  rolling  hillsides, 
dotted  with  forests  of  stately  and  colorful 
trees,  mountains  with  steep  slopes,  sheer 
ciqfs.  and  large  rock  formations  that  rise 
spectacularly  from  the  valley  floor  and  hill- 
sides. Here  and  there  are  Impveaslve  geo- 
logical exposures,  limestone  caverns,  alplne- 
typ>e  high  meadows,  and  picturesque  valleys. 
Waterfalls,  clear  mountain  streams,  and  large 
springs  add  the  final  touch  to  the  portrait 
of  nature  at  its  finest  hour. 

It  almost  sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  and 
that  Is  why  I  never  rested  imtll  I  saw  It  pro- 
tected as  a  national  area — to  guarantee  Its 
lasting  value  as  a  site  to  be  visited  and  en- 
Joyed  by  the  public.  I  flrst  began  my  cam- 
paign to  preserve  this  section  of  the  country 
In  1983  and  saw  It  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President  on  September  38,  1906.  I  believe 
the  iBaak  Walton  League  of  America  can 
take  full  pride  for  Its  endorsement  of  this 
project  given  In  testimony  to  congressional 
committees. 

They  also  provide  an  Inspiring  backdrop 
for  camping,  picnicking,  sightseeing,  hiking, 
and  mountain  climbing,  as  well  as  nature 
studies. 

What  wUI  we  do  with  all  thU  beauty? 
We  are  cerUlnly  going  to  take  care  of  It, 
preserve  it.  and  develop  it  only  in  the  most 
careful  manner  so  as  to  make  it  avaUable  for 
more  people  to  enjoy.  The  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice will  manage  It  and  work  closely  with  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources to  bring  out  lU  fuU  potential  for 
outdoor  recreation. 

There  will  be  some  addlUonal  faciliUes. 
giving  each  of  the  many  types  of  users  the 
kind  of  recreation  sought.  There  will  some- 
day be  scenic  roads  and  overlooks  for  those 
traveling  by  car.  There  will  be  campgrounds, 
picnic  areas,  and  related  facilities. 

There  will  also  be  rugged  back  country 
for  those  who  want  lees  of  civilization's  trim- 
mings. Rock  climbers  and  cave  explorers 
will  continue  to  enjoy  this  country.  The 
clear  headwaters  of  the  South  Branch  will 
continue  to  provide  pleasure  for  white-water 
canoeists  and  fishermen  alike. 

I  consider  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area  as  one  of  the  best 
Investments  that  this  Nation  can  make  in  Its 
public  lands.  We  wUl  be  making  needed 
capital  improvements  in  an  outstanding  area 
adjacent  to  the  populous  northeastern  and 
mldwestem  regions. 

I  hope  many  people  wUl  find  time  to  enjoy 
It. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  as(>ects  of  Spruce 
Knob  to  me  is  Its  proximity  to  the  great 
population  centers  of  the  country  where 
huge  developments  have  Just  about  eased  out 
all  but  the  smallest  patches  of  greenery. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  30 
mllUon  people  live  In  urban  areas  within  a 
aso-mlle    radius    of    Spruce    Knob-Seneca 


Rocks,  and  that  there  wlU  be  a  million  vlal- 
tors  a  year  at  the  recreation  center  by  1970 
and  event\iaUy  some  S  million  a  year. 

Travelers  can  reach  the  center  from  U.S. 
Highways  50  or  ao,  which  are  In  close  prox- 
imity to  Orant  and  Pendleton  Counties  of 
West  Virginia. 

The  central  attraction  in  the  new  develop- 
ment will  be  Spruce  Knob,  the  highest  peak 
In  West  Virginia,  with  an  elevaUon  of  4,8«0 
feet. 

But,  with  no  effort  to  exaggerate,  there  are 
attractions  Just  everywhere  for  the  visitors — 
camping,  picnicking,  hunting,  fishing,  sight- 
seeing, winter  sports,  canoeing,  rock  climbing, 
and  the  mere  sheer  enjoyment  of  scenic  and 
natural  historical  values. 

A  catalog  of  the  features  would  range  from 
the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River  and 
Its  tributaries,  which  snake  through  the 
mountains  offering  white-water  canoeing  and 
excellent  fishing,  to  the  high  mountain 
country  around  Spruce  Knob  and  Spruce 
Mountain,  North  Mountain,  Cave  Mountain, 
and  other  high  ridges  providing  scenic  vistas 
and  varied  opportunities  for  public  recrea- 
tion. 

To  the  people  who  marvel  at  the  wonders 
of  the  earth's  formation,  there  are  the  Spires 
of  Seneca  Rocks,  Blue  Rock,  Eagle  Rock,  and 
the  Smoke  Holes,  Seneca  Caverns,  and  other 
caverns  and  caves.  They  are  all  historic 
homes  of  early  American  Indians,  and  they 
Illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  power  that 
shaped  the  earth. 


LOBBYIST  ACriVri'lKS  BY  BAR  AS- 
SOCIATIONS AND  BY  INDIVIDUAL 
LAWYERS.  AND  THEIR  ROLE  IN 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, James  Madison,  writing  in  Federal- 
ist No.  10.  speculated  that  the  mischief  of 
"factions" — or  special  interest  groups — 
could  be  cured  either  by  removing  the 
causes  or  controlling  the  effects.  The 
flrst  was  imthinkable  because  the  right 
to  create  factions  was  an  essential  aspect 
of  a  free  society.  As  to  the  second  possi- 
bility, he  wrote: 

The  regulation  of  these  various  and  in- 
terfering interests  forms  the  principal  task 
of  modem  legislation,  and  Involves  the  spirit 
of  party  and  faction  In  tbe  necessary  and 
ordinary  operations  of  the  Oovernment. 

The  role  of  government  as  a  referee  of 
battling  Interest  groups,  though  interest- 
ing as  a  subject,  is  beyond  the  dimen- 
sions of  my  discussion  today.  RegiUa- 
tion  of  interests  and  interest  groups, 
however,  has  now  become  a  major  func- 
tion of  government,  and  the  obverse  of 
this  situation,  the  efforts  of  interest 
groups  to  influence  the  Oovernment, 
more  speciflcally  the  Congress,  Is  a  sub- 
ject of  particular  concern.  In  this  re- 
gard, although  I  do  not  by  any  means 
categorize  the  American  Bar  Association 
as  an  interest  group  in  the  sense  of  being 
a  "battling  faction"  with  selfish  interests 
to  advance,  I  will  devote  a  major  portion 
of  this  discussion  to  its  so-called  lobbying 
efforts  because  of  the  interest  of  attor- 
neys in  Its  activities. 

The  key  word,  if  I  can  use  such  a  term, 
Is  "influence."  It  exists  In  numerous 
forms  and  operates  in  a  multitude  of 
fashions.  Its  effect,  for  Instance  was 
evident  on  the  man  who  had  just  bought 
a  new  baby-blue  Cadillac.  The  sales- 
man was  interested  in  imcovering  the 
effects  of  their  costly,  recent,  advertising 
program. 


"I  wonder  if  you  would  tell  me  what 
was  the  one  dominating  thing  that  made 
you  buy  this  car?",  the  salesman  asked 
him. 

"My  wife,"  said  the  customer. 

I  have  no  intention  of  equating  the 
Influence  of  attorneys  and  the  American 
Bar  Association  upon  legislation  to  that 
of  the  lady  in  the  purchase  of  the  car, 
but  the  record  is  very  impressive,  and  In 
fact  should  be  because  of  the  natural 
relationship  of  the  bar  to  the  legislative 
process. 

I  shall,  therefore,  explore  the  Influence 
of  the  bar  upon  the  content  of  statutes, 
the  work  of  members  of  the  bar  from 
the  outside,  as  lobbyists,  rather  than 
from  the  inside  as  legislators. 

The  lobbyist  has  often  been  depicted  as 
a  rather  rotund  man  with  a  large  black 
cigar  and  a  large  black  bag  overflowing 
with  legislative  bills,  legislative  data, 
and  also  a  more  material  consideration 
for  Influencing  votes.  The  term  itself 
was  derived  from  newspaper  shorthand 
in  the  late  1 820*8  for  persons  who  fre- 
quented the  lobbies  of  government  build- 
ings in  order  to  speak  to  legislators  or 
ofQcials.  Stories  are  told  from  the  days 
of  the  robber  barons  about  the  lords  of 
the  railroads  or  the  oil  industry  descend- 
ing upon  State  legislatures  with  suitcases 
stuffed  with  currency.  It  perhaps  on 
occasion  happened  to  Congress,  as  the 
infamous  credit  mobllier  scandal  in  the 
19th  century  testifles. 

It  was  done  imder  cover  of  tjje  right  to 
petition  and  the  right  of  free  speech. 
T!iere  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  past,  abuses 
of  these  rights  have  occurred.  Congress, 
from  time  to  time,  has  undertaken  inves- 
tigations of  such  abuses  and  has  ulti- 
mately adopted  self -protective  measures. 

In  1852.  the  House  of  Representatives 
forbade  access  to  the  floor  to  newspaper- 
men employed  as  agents  to  prosecute  any 
claim  pending  before  Congress.  In  1854, 
the  House  established  a  select  commit- 
tee to  Investigate  the  efforts  of  Samuel 
Colt  to  secure  extensions  of  a  patent  In- 
cluding alleged  offers  of  money  to  Mem- 
bers or  use  of  other  Illegal  means  to 
secure  passage  or  defeat  of  a  bill. 

In  1867,  the  House  modified  its  rules  to 
exclude  from  floor  privileges  former 
Members  who  were  Interested  in  claims 
trending  before  Congress. 

In  1878.  the  House  adopted  a  lobbyist 
registration  resolution,  but  Its  duration 
was  only  during  the  44th  Congress. 

Bills  to  regulate  lobbying  and  lobbyists 
began  to  be  dropped  into  the  hopper  with 
some  regularity  beginning  in  1907.  In 
1913.  one  of  the  most  thorough  investi- 
gations of  lobbying  was  carried  on  by  a 
select  conunittee  of  the  House  relative  to 
the  activities  of  a  former  lobbyist  for  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

The  report  Issued  by  the  select  com- 
mittee—House Report  No.  113,  63d  Con- 
gress, 1913 — Is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  penetrating  ever  produced  on  lobby- 
ing. It  revealed  that  the  chief  page  of 
the  House  was  in  the  employ  of  an  NAM 
lobbyist  and  kept  his  employer  advised 
of  what  transpired  in  the  House  cloek- 
rooms  and  In  personal  conversations  on 
the  House  floor.  The  lobbyist  was  per- 
mitted the  use  of  a  room  in  the  Capitol 
Building  itself,  and  his  intimate  conta jts 
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with  leading  Members  resulted  in  his  se- 
curing advance  Information  regarding 
pending  and  proposed  legislation.  It  was 
even  averred  that  the  NAM  lobby  con- 
trolled the  appointment  of  Members  to 
committees.  Incidentally.  tC  wish  to  call 
attention  here  to  "CongrCBsional  Lob- 
bies: A  Chronic  Problem  Reexamined," 
by  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy,  written 
when  he  was  a  Senator,  46  Georgetown 
Law  Journal  535,  summer  1957. 

In  1927,  the  Senate  did  pass  a  lobbyist 
registration  bill,  but  it  died  In  the  House. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  the  exposure  of 
public  utility  scandals  in  11935  and  1936, 
Congress  added  a  provLsiori  to  the  Public 
Utilities  Holding  Act  of  11935  (40  Stat. 
825)  requiring  registration  of  those  who 
would  "present,  advocate  or  oppose  any 
matter"  affecting  holding  companies  be- 
fore Congress,  the  SEC  or  the  FPC.  A 
substantially  similar  provision,  but  tied 
to  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  |ie  well  as  to 
Congress,  was  included  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  (49  Stbt.  2014). 

In  1938.  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  was  passed  (52  $tat.  631)  re- 
quiring anyone  representinif  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  principals  to;  register  with 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

By  the  end  of  the  1930*3,  then.  Con- 
gress had  passed  a  number  of  laws  re- 
quiring the  registration  of  lobbyists  in 
particular  circumstances — including  a 
statute  early  in  the  century  prohibiting 
lobbying  with  appropriated  funds  (41 
Stat. 68  (1919)). 

No  general  act,  howevfe^-,  had  been 
passed.  { 

Then,  as  title  III  of  the  ijegislatlve  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  839; 
2  U.S.C.  261-270)  Congress  enacted  the 
Federal  Lobbying  Act  requiring  anyone 
who  solicits  or  receives  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lobbying  Congre$s  to  register 
with  the  House  CHerk,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and/or  to  flle  quarterly  flnan- 
cial  reports. 

The  act  has  not  been  aanended  since 
its  enactment  although  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  searching  House  committee 
probe  In  1950.  and  of  another  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Goyernment  Op- 
erations, In  1956.  It  also  received  atten- 
tion in  an  appraisal  of  the  operations  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganhiation  Act  of 
1946,  by  that  latter  Senate  committee. 
In  1951. 

As  the  flrst  and  only  g0aeral  Federal 
lobbyist  registration  law,  the  1946  act 
did  not  restrict  the  activiltles  of  lobby- 
ists. Involved  were  the  vital  constitu- 
tional rights  of  freedom  to  petition  and 
freedom  of  speech.  Consequently  the 
itatute  was  an  exposure  law  requiring 
Individuals  or  organizations,  except  those 
regulated  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
who  solicit  or  receive  money  "to  be  used 
principally  to  aid.  or  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  which  person  Is  to  Jild"  In  influ- 
encing legislative  action,  to  register  with 
the  Clerk  ol  the  House  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  providing  such  Informa- 
tion as  who  his  employer  Is,  his  legisla- 
tive interest,  and  how  much  he  is  to  be 
paid. 

Registrants  must  flle  quarterly  reports 
of  contributions  received  ,and  expendi- 
tures made.    Violators  cah  be  flned  up 


to  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  1  year  or  both 
and  shall  be  prohibited  from  lobbying 
for  3  y^rs. 

It  is  essentially  a  criminal  statute,  but 
there  have  only  been  three  convictions 
under  it.  These  occurred  in  1956,  in  a 
situation  involving  the  natural  gas  bill 
in  which  a  campaign  contribution  of 
$2,500  was  attempted  to  be  left  with  the 
late  Senator  Francis  Case  of  South  Da- 
kota by  two  attorneys  acting  for  the 
Superior  Oil  Co.  of  California.  Senator 
Case  did  not  accept  the  money,  and  in 
December  1956,  the  two  men,  John  Neff 
of  Nebraska  and  Elmer  Patman  of  Texas 
were  found  guilty  of  violating  the  lobby- 
ing act  by  falling  to  register  although 
engaged  in  lobbying  the  natural  gas  bill. 
They  were  flned  $2,500  each  and  given 
1-year  suspended  sentences  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Washington.  D.C.  The 
Superior  Oil  Co.  was  flned  $5,000  on 
each  of  two  counts  of  aiding  and  abetting 
the  two  men  to  violate  the  lobbying  law. 

Other  Investigations  of  lobbyists,  sub- 
sequent to  these  convictions,  took  place 
In  1959  when  a  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  examined  the  role  of 
former  military  and  defense  personnel 
in  winning  defense  contracts  for  private 
business,  and  in  1962,  when  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  investi- 
gated the  activities  of  lobbyists  in  regard 
to  the  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  subject  has  occupied  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  congressional  time  over  a 
period  of  almost  a  century  and  a  half. 
Lobbying  Is  an  essential  element  in  our 
system  of  representative  government. 
The  making  known  of  views  of  interested 
parties — sometimes  contradictory — to 
the  legislative  branch  Is  a  vital  process 
in  governing.  The  right  to  make  such 
views  known  rests  upon  solid  constitu- 
tional foundations. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  declared  in  V.S. 
V.  Harriss.  347  U.S.  612,  625  (1954) : 

Yet  full  realization  of  the  American  ideal 
of  government  by  elected  representatives  de- 
pends to  no  small  extent  on  their  ability  to 
prop>erly  evaluate  •  •  •  pressures.  Other- 
wise the  voice  of  the  people  may  all  too 
easily  be  drowned  out  by  the  voice  of  special 
interest  groups  seeking  favored  treatment 
while  masqueraiding  as  fn-oponents  of  the 
public  weal.  This  is  the  evil  which  the 
Lobbying  Act  was  designed  to  help  prevent. 

The  Court  continued : 

Toward  that  end  Congress  has  not  sought 
to  prohibit  these  pressures.  It  has  merely 
provided  for  a  modicum  of  information  from 
those  who  for  hire  attempt  to  Influence  legis- 
lation or  who  r  ollect  or  spend  funds  for  that 
purpose.  It  wunts  only  to  know  who  is  be- 
ing hired,  who  Is  putting  up  the  money,  and 
how  much.  It  acted  •  •  •  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  a  basic  governmental  process. 

The  act  Itself,  however,  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  criticism,  as  have 
been  the  few  court  decisionc,  notably  the 
Harriss  case,  wherein  its  constitutionality 
has  been  sustained. 

The  law  does  require  exposure  and  un- 
doubtedly has  flushed  out  into  the  open 
many  lobbyists  who  were  unknown  to  the 
public  and  even  to  many  Members  of 
Congress.  It  has  contributed  to  making 
the  lawmaking  process  take  place  in  a 
goldflsh  bowl. 

The  act  does  contain  certain  exemp- 
tions, that  is.  those  required  to  report 


under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act — ^politi- 
cal committees — those  who  merely  ap- 
pear before  a  committee  of  Congress  in 
support  of  or  in  opposition  to  legislation, 
public  ofiBcials  acting  in  their  official  ca- 
P£u:ity,  and  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

The  Harriss  decision,  by  construing  the 
act  narrowly,  left  large  gaps  in  its  cover- 
age and  limited  its  effectiveness.  The 
Court  held  that  the  act  only  applied  to 
groups  or  persoris  who  solicit,  collect,  or 
receive  contributions  for  the  main  or 
principal  purpose  of  influencing  the  pas- 
sage or  defeat  of  legislation  through  di- 
rect communication  with  Members  of 
Congress.  The  Court  felt  that  it  had  to 
so  construe  the  act  as  a  legitimate  pro- 
tection of  the  integrity  of  the  govern- 
mental process  In  order  to  dispose  of  alle- 
gations that  the  law  invaded  the  realms 
of  the  right  to  petition,  of  free  speech 
and  press,  and  so  forth. 

The  Court's  Interpretation  has  per- 
mitted groups  or  individuals  that  spend 
their  own  money  to  finance  activities  de- 
signed to  Infiuence  legislation  and  with- 
out collecting  or  soliciting  from  others,  to 
avoid  registering. 

It  has  allowed  numerous  organizations 
to  argue  that  the  principal  purpose  for 
which  Ihey  collected  money  was  not  to 
influen^  Congress  and  coiisequently 
there  wVs  no  need  for  them  to  register. 

Others^  have  asserted  that  since  the 
essence  of  the  act  is  communication  with 
Members  of  Congress,  they  were  not  cov- 
ered where  their  activities  were  confined 
to  influencing  the  public  on  legislation. 

Another  ambiguity  concerns  the  kind 
of  communications  with  Members  that 
are  covered.  Do  they  include  mere  In- 
formational contacts,  for  Instance? 

Finally,  other  weaknesses  in  the  stat- 
ute relate  to  Its  administration.  Regis- 
trants themselves  make  the  determina- 
tion of  what  portion  of  total  expenditures 
to  report.  No  person,  or  committee,  or 
group  was  empowered  to  examine  and 
investigate  reports  to  ascertain  their 
truthfulness.  While  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment must  prosecute,  it  was  given  no 
mandate  to  investigate. 

Various  recommendations  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  law  have  been  made  by 
congressional  committees  and  others,  but 
they  have  yet  to  be  SM;ted  upon.  The 
ciurent  Joint  Committee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion is  examining  the  subject  and  most 
likely  will  report  amendments. 

The  act  has  only  partially  admitted 
light  into  the  catacombs  wherein  many 
lobbyists  work.  Changes  are  necessary 
so  long  as  they  are  confined  to  the  con- 
stitutional spectrum.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  shortly  come  about  so  that 
the  process  of  lobbying  as  an  essential 
component  of  the  democratic  system  can 
contribute  most  meaningfully  to  the 
Nation. 

For  lobbying,  despite  what  has  been 
said  about  its  abuses  and  the  fact  that  it 
often  panders  to  selfish  interests,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  governing  process. 
At  its  best  it  has  an  informative  function 
for  both  Congress  and  the  public  about 
matters  that  require  attention.  It  may 
often,  as  generally  in  the  case  of  bar  asso- 
ciations, be  directed  to  some  larger  view 
of  the  public  interest  which  does  not  spe- 
ciflcally benefit  its  members.    It  helps  to 
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cUmulAte  public  debate  and  encourage 
the  development  of  a  natlmal  consensus. 
It  Is  an  avenue  of  approach  to  Congress 
for  the  needy  or  those  wronged  by  so- 
ciety. It  supplies  legal  supiwrt  for  pro- 
posals, or  precedents  against  them.  It 
provides  practical  and  concrete  Illustra- 
tions of  how  legislation  would  affect  those 
within  its  ambit.  Technical  information, 
originally  research,  and  even  suggested 
drafts  of  bills  or  amending  clauses  are 
often  supplied  by  lobbyists.  Perhaps, 
most  important  of  all,  the  presentations 
of  interest  groups  of  all  colors  of  persua- 
sion enable  Congress  to  partially  gage  the 
needs  and  temper  of  the  Nation  and  give 
to  that  body  and  the  public  a  far  clearer 
portrayal  of  problems  and  of  the  real 
meaning  of  certain  proposals. 

At  its  worst,  lobbying  can  involve  brib- 
ery and  conflicts  of  Interest  and  while 
Federal  statutes  prohibit  both  activities 
few  have  been  the  lobbyists  who  have 
been  convicted  thereunder.  The  statutes 
are  available  though  to  deter  those  who 
might  consider  going  beyond  a  mere  fail- 
ure to  register  under  the  lobbying  act. 

Related  to  the  subject  of  lobbying  in 
its  broadest  connotation  are  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  and  Hatch  Acts  which 
require  certain  reporting  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures,  set  limits 
on  contributions,  and  forbid  corporate 
and  labor  union  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  candidates  in 
Federal  elections.  These  topics  of  serious 
import  are,  however,  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  discussion. 

Lobbyists  and  lobbying  Include  a  wide 
spectrum  of  types  of  activities  and  func- 
tions. Lobbyist  Is  often  used  as  a  syn- 
onym for  "pressure  group,"  meaning  an 
organisation  or  person  whose  activities 
are  directed  primarily  at  influencing  the 
decisions  of  Congress. 

It  can  refer  to  propaganda  activities 
designed  to  influence  the  electorate  on  a 
particular  Issue  and  consequently  indi- 
rectly to  Influence  Congress. 

Lobbying  can  relate  to  groups  engaged 
In  general  educational  campaigns  espous- 
ing a  set  of  principles  of  government  or 
general  policies,  which  groups  may  di- 
rectly influence  Congress  and/or  the 
public. 

Lobbying  may  relate  to  a  narrow  in- 
terest of  the  members  of  a  group  or  to 
more  general  matters  of  public  benefit  to 
be  shared  by  group  members  as  citizens. 

Often  a  lobbyist  works  on  behalf  of 
others,  either  a  group  o.-  a  person,  gen- 
erally for  pay,  and  attempts  to  Influence 
Congressmen  through  direct  contacts. 

A  lobbjrist  may  or  may  not  be  required 
to  register  under  the  1946  act.  As  has 
been  noted,  loopholes  In  the  act  Itself,  as 
well  as  augmentation  of  such  through 
Judicial  decision,  have  enabled  numer- 
ous persons  and  organizations,  popularly 
thought  of  as  engaged  in  lobbsrlng,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  registering  and  re- 
porting. 

Lobbjrlng  In  some  respects  has  accel- 
erated with  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  extension  of  its  ac- 
tlviUes  Into  additional  areas  of  economic 
and  social  concern.  In  the  past,  ques- 
tions of  tariff  policy,  monetary  policy, 
distribution  of  the  public  domain,  and 
matters  of  internal  improvement  were 


the  inspiration  for  much  of  the  lobbjrlng 
activity.  Today,  labor-management  re- 
lations, welfare  legislation,  research 
grants,  defense  spending,  urban  prob- 
lems, and  civil  rights  matter .  are  among 
the  subjects  of  continuous  lobbying  pres- 
sure. 

Communications  developments  have 
resulted  In  an  increasingly  expanded  role 
of  mass  pressure  organizations  at  the 
expense  of  the  behind-the-scenes  opera- 
tor. Recent  times  have  seen  a  noticeable 
reduction  In  the  old  "wine,  women,  and 
song"  plus  "folding  money"  types  of  pres- 
sures. Indirect  pressure  techniques  of 
mass  mailings  and  promises  and/or 
threats  of  political  support  are  supplant- 
ing the  older  methods. 

Pressure  for  particular  benefits  for 
specific  groups  is  still  probably  the  major 
focus  of  lobbying  activities,  but  ideologi- 
cal Issues  on  which  particular  groups  or 
persons  will  gain  no  direct  advantages 
have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  lobby- 
ing efforts  since  World  War  n.  The 
great  labor  organizations,  for  example, 
have  not  only  lobbied  for  "bread  and 
butter"  issues,  but  also  on  questions  of 
civil  rights  and  aid  to  education,  among 
others. 

Among  the  most  continuously  active 
lobbying  organizations  In  modern  times, 
as  listed  by  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
(Congress  and  the  Nation,  ltM5-64,  1965, 
p.  1591) ,  have  been  the  American  Legion, 
the  AFT.-CIO,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Electric  Companies,  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Such  a  listing  Itself  is  suggestive  of  the 
vast  array  of  issues  of  significance  to  in- 
terest groups. 

F\)remost  among  lobbyists  are,  of 
course,  lawyers.  They  have  been  active 
in  the  lobbying  process  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividual clients  and  in  respect  to  gen- 
eral Issues  almost  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Republic.  While  some  attorneys 
are  registered  under  the  1946  act,  many 
are  not.  primarily  because  their  activi- 
ties fall  within  the  statutory  exemption 
respecting  appearances  before  congres- 
sional committees.  Some  are  registered, 
for  instance,  on  behalf  of  estates  In- 
volved in  claims  and  legal  problems  with 
the  Government.  Some  are  registered 
such  as  was  the  law  flrm  of  former  Con- 
gressman Dow  Harter,  of  Ohio,  because 
they  have  been  employed  to  represent 
specific  interests.  In  this  case,  it  was 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  at  one  time,  and  Avon 
Products,  Inc.,  at  another. 

The  American  Bar  Association  itself  is 
not  listed  as  a  lobbyist  organization,  but 
the  CoNCRXssioNAL  Record  of  August  30, 
1965,  shows  that  two  Washington  at- 
torneys are  registered  as  representatives 
of  the  association. 

Attorneys  possess  a  number  of  advan- 
tages which  enable  them  to  participate 
favorably  in  the  lobbying  process.  Suc- 
cessful lobbying  requires  perception,  per- 
suasion, patience,  persistence,  and  plan- 
ning, and  I  recommend,  in  this  regard, 
a  reading  of  "The  Lawyer  as  a  legisla- 
tive Lobbyist."  by  Robert  Satter,  34  Con- 
necticut Bar  Journal  38,  March  1960. 


March  j^,  1966 

Lobbying,  in  essence,  Is  systematic  ad- 
vocacy, and  demands  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess including  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
procedures  but  also  of  influential  Con- 
gressmen. It  requires  persuasion  to  over- 
come hostility  and  win  support.  It  de- 
mands patience  with  the  sometimes  in- 
ordinately lengthy  consideration  of  ques- 
tions by  a  legislature  and  its  committees. 
It  requires  persistence  to  keep  working^ 
sometimes  against  odds  and  at  others  to 
protect  a  measure  against  injurious  revi- 
slons.  Pixmlly,  it  demands  planniiig  and 
provision  for  a  long  campaign  which  can 
have  a  duration  of  several  years. 

Lawyers  make  good  lobbyists  because 
their  training  and  temperament  promote 
the  development  of  these  qualities.  They 
are  trained  to  marshal  difficult,  often 
complex  facts  and  present  them  In  an 
imderstandable  fashion.  They  have  a 
deep  respect  for  the  law  as  a  social  value 
and  a  real  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
legislature  which  enacts  the  statutory 
law.  They  are  often  skilled  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  bills  and  can  meet  objections 
to  constitutionality,  phraseology,  and 
substance. 

And,  perhaps  as  significant  as  any 
other  reason,  lawyers  bring  Integrity  and 
honorable  standards  to  their  task. 
Canon  26,  of  the  Canons  of  Professional 
Ethics  promulgated  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  establishes  rigid  standards 
for  attorneys  who  appear  as  lobbyists. 
It  reads: 

PROrxssioNAi,  Advocacy  Othes  Than 
BaFOKK  ComtTs 

A  lawyer  openly,  and  in  hla  true  character, 
may  render  profeeslonaJ  servlcea  before  legis- 
lative or  other  bodies,  regarding  proposed 
legUlatlon  and  In  advocacy  of  claims  belore 
departments  of  government,  upon  the  same 
principles  of  ethics  which  Justify  his  appear- 
ance before  the  cotirta;  but  it  Is  unprofes- 
sional for  a  lawyer  so  engaged  to  conceal  his 
attorneyship,  or  to  employ  secret  personal 
solicitations,  or  to  iise  mMUis  other  than 
those  addressed  to  the  reason  and  under- 
standing, to  Influence  action. 

Canon  32,  in  part,  reads: 

No  client,  corporate  or  IndiTldual,  however 
powerful,  nor  any  cause,  civil  or  political, 
however  Important,  la  entitled  to  receive  nor 
should  any  lawyer  render  any  service  or  ad- 
vice involving  dlslo3ralty  to  the  law  whose 
ministers  we  are,  or  disrespect  of  the  Judldsl 
office,  which  we  are  bound  to  uphold,  or  cor- 
ruption of  any  person  or  persons  exercising 
a  public  office  or  private  trust,  or  deception 
or  betrayal  of  the  public. 

And  in  its  opinions,  the  Professional 
Ethics  Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  required  strict  adherence 
to  these  standards.  For  instance,  it  ruled 
in  December  1959,  that  a  law  firm  may 
not  accept  employment  to  appear  before 
legislative  committees  while  a  member 
of  the  flrm  is  serving,  even  though  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  relationship  is  made. 
and  even  though  the  member  serving  in 
the  legislature  does  not  share  in  any  fees 
received  thereby  (45  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal  1272.  December  1959). 

Only  one  case  under  the  1946  Lobbying 
Act  has  directly  invcdved  a  lawyer  and 
charges  that  he  was  lobbying  on  behalf 
of  clients  without  registering.  The  de- 
fendant was  found  not  guilty,  however, 
on  the   ground  that  his   acUvlty  bad 
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mainly  consisted  of  preparing  statements 
for  witnesses  to  be  given  by  them  before 
congressional  committees,  and  that  such 
a  practice  was  within  the  statutory  ex- 
ception excluding  from  the  registration 
requirement  appearances  before  com- 
mittees (U.S.  V.  Slaughter,  89  F.  Supp. 
205,  876    (D.C.D.C.,   1950)). 

Because  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances surrounding  lawyers  including 
adherence  to  a  code  of  ethics  and  to  high 
standards  as  well  as  the  possibility  of 
scrutiny  of  their  actions  by  bar  associa- 
tions, suggestions  have  been  made  in  the 
pest  that  lawyers  should  be  exempted 
specifically  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Lobbying  Act — note  15  George  Wash- 
ington Law  Review,  455,  4$9-60  (1947). 
It  is  perhaps  a  point  worthy  of  considera- 
tion in  any  general  revision  of  the  act, 
iHit  the  fact  that  so  many  lawyers  are 
lobbyists — although  not  registered — and 
that  such  a  determination  has  been 
challenged  as  favoritism  bty  other  pro- 
fessional groups,  have  thus  far  militated 
against  the  adoption  of  the  proposal. 

Among  the  most  preeminent  of  the 
organizations  engaged  In  lobbying  In  Its 
broadest  and  most  honorable  sense  has 
been  the  American  Bar  Association.  In 
his  study  on  group  representation  before 
Congress,  for  the  Brookings  Institute  in 
1929,  Edward  Pendleton  Herring  noted — 
p.  185 — that  the  influence  of  certain  lob- 
bying organizations  was  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  the  value  of  the  advice  they 
had  to  give.  "Their  words,"  he  reported, 
"must  be  weighted  with  wisdom  rather 
than  the  strength  of  numbeTB."  He  con- 
cluded that  the  ABA  could  well  boast  of 
both. 

Prom  Its  earliest  days,  the  association 
through  special  as  well  as  standing  com- 
mittees has  studied  and  reported  on 
problems  relative  to  the  administration 
of  the  law  and  to  other  national  ques- 
tions and  has  made  Its  recommendations 
available  to  Congress.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning it  followed  a  policy  of  printing  its 
proceedings  Including  the  reports  of  Its 
committees  in  Its  annual  reports  and  has 
distributed  them  to  all  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  addition.  Federal  legislation  sought 
by  the  association  Is  usually  presented 
directly  to  Congress  or  to  ite  appropriate 
committees,  by  association  committees, 
and  in  this  regard,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
read  "History  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  Its  Work,"  Edfion  R.  Sun- 
derland, 1953.  For  example,  this  proc- 
ess was  used  in  the  past  in  seeking  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  1888-1890:  for  a  Federal  code  of 
procedure,  1888;  for  an  Increase  in  ju- 
<llcial  salaries.  1888;  for  a  right  of  ap- 
peal from  orders  appointing  receivers, 
1897;  for  protection  of  bona  fide  pur- 
chasers of  land  against  revenue  tax  liens, 
1900— Sunderland,  supra,  page  60. 

Often,  individual  members  of  the  as- 
sociation are  requested  to  appeal  to  their 
own  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress— for  example,  in  seeking  legls- 
•ftion  for  relief  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  1889.  ' 

Sometimes  petitions  are  circulated 
»nw)ng  members  of  the  as^i^clatlon  and 
•"fwented  to  Congress. 


On  other  occasions,  as  for  Instance  re- 
specting the  Supreme  Court  relief  bill,  a 
direct  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  endorsement  of  the  proposed 
legislation  In  his  message  to  Congress — 
Sunderland,  supra,  pages  60-61. 

The  association  w£is  largely  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  in  1898.  For  5  years  thereafter  one 
of  its  committees  worked  In  close  coop- 
eration with  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees In  both  Houses  of  Congress  on 
amendments,  and  by  1903  virtually  all  of 
the  changes  suggested  by  the  association 
had  been  enacted — Sunderland,  supra, 
page  64. 

Other  early  association  activities  in- 
cluded work  on  the  Federal  court  system 
culminating  with  the  establishment  of 
the  U.S.  circuit  courts  of  appeal  by 
Congress  in  the  early  1890's;  adoption  of 
a  form  of  a  maritime  bill  of  lading,  en- 
acted by  Congress  In  1893;  restoration 
of  the  right  of  appeal,  under  habeas 
corpus,  to  the  Supreme  Court;  amend- 
ments to  the  patent  laws;  law  reporting 
and  digesting,  and  a  host  of  other  sub- 
jects. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century  up 
through  1935,  the  association,  through 
Its  committees,  engaged  in  studies,  rec- 
ommendations, and  in  some  Instances  bill 
drafting  in  a  host  of  fields  Including  ad- 
ministrative law,  admiralty  and  mart- 
time  law,  air  law,  radio  law,  bankruptcy, 
criminal  law.  Insurance  law,  judicial 
procedure,  judicial  selection  and  ten- 
ure, mineral  law,  patent,  trademark, 
and  copyright  law,  public  utility  law, 
constitutional  law  and  rights  of  citizens, 
and  taxation. 

Since  1936,  the  association  has  ex- 
panded its  committee  system  and  Inten- 
sified its  educational  activities.  Among 
its  many  standing  committees  today  are 
those  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Federal  legis- 
lation, legal  assistance  for  servicemen, 
and  peace  and  law  through  the  United 
Nations.  Special  committees  include 
atomic  energy  law,  civil  rights  and  racial 
unrest,  code  of  Federal  administrative 
procedure,  committee  to  cooperate  with 
Cuban  lawyers  in  exile,  association  pro- 
gram for  lawyers  in  Government,  and  a 
special  committee  to  cooperate  with  the 
Kefauver  investigation  of  Interstate 
crime  In  1950-51  Reports  and  recom- 
mendations have  dealt  with  such  sub- 
jects as  procedures  sometimes  employed 
by  congressional  committees  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  rights  of  individuals,  the 
evacuation  of  American  citizens  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  from  military  areas,  ef- 
fectual exercise  of  the  right  to  the  writ 
of  haijeas  corpus,  rights  of  the  mentally 
ill,  and  amendment  of  the  Federal  rules 
of  procedure. 

The  association  has  sponsored  or  sup- 
ported such  landmark  proposals  as  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  the  Self- 
Employed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement 
Act,  and  the  constitutional  amendment 
relating  to  presidential  inability  and 
vice -presidential  vacancy.  It  has  partici- 
pated vigorously  in  support  of  a  public 
defender  act,  legislation  clarifying  acces- 
sion to  public  information,  conflict  of 
interest  amendments,  and  relief  of  court 
congestion  through  enlarging  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  system. 


The  association's  lobbying  activities, 
however,  extend  far  beyond  professional 
evaluation  of  Federal  legislative  pro- 
posals. In  many  respects  It  Is  an  edu- 
cational organization  encouraging  and 
promoting  creative  developments  in  the 
law.  Two  of  its  offshoots  are  the  loci 
of  such  efforts.  One  such  Is  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  which  drafts  stat- 
utes designed  to  eliminate  chaotic  di- 
vergencies among  State  laws.  The  sec- 
ond Is  the  American  Law  Institute  con- 
cerned with  restatements  of  law  designed 
to  produce  order  In  judge-made  law  by 
criticism  and  collection  of  the  welter  of 
conflicting  decisions  across  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  educa- 
tional function  of  the  association,  at 
least  as  respects  the  public  at  large,  is 
Its  continuous  program  of  production  of 
materials  and  information  about  the 
Constitution  and  the  meaning  and  place 
of  law  In  our  system.  Law  Day  which  is 
now  celebrated  throughout  the  Nation, 
for  instance.  Is  the  brsdnchlld  of  one  of 
the  association's  past  presidents,  Mr. 
Charles  8.  Rhyne. 

Truly,  the  American  Bar  Association 
Is  one  of  the  country's  outstanding 
lobbying  organizations.  In  working  on 
its  committees  and  participating  in  Its 
activities,  attorneys  can  assume  a  role  of 
influence  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the 
term. 

The  law  and  lobbying  are  naturally 
correlative  activities.  Despite  some  of 
the  abuses  that  have  been  heaped  up>on 
It,  the  lobbying  process  is  an  essential 
component  of  American  government.  It 
works  successfully  on  many  occasions 
for  numerous  reasons  not  least  of  all 
being  the  fact  that  those  most  fully  en- 
gaged in  it  are  lawyers. 

The  legislative  process  as  we  practice 
it  could  not  function  without  lawyers, 
for  they,  more  than  any  other  group  In 
our  society,  fully  understand  the  demo- 
cratic legislative  process  and  the  many 
requirements  incident  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  passage  of  legislation.  Our  so- 
ciety is  almost  totally  dependent  upon 
attorneys  for  the  procedural,  adminis- 
trative, constitutional,  and  technical 
guidelines  within  which  statutory  law 
functions. 

The  range  of  subjects  and  the  variety 
of  organizations  on  which  lawyers  are 
called  upon  to  lobby  is  legion.  They 
represent  commercial  and  labor  inter- 
ests forcefully  and  honorably.  They  ap- 
pear on  behalf  of  volunteer  citizen  or- 
ganizations seeking  the  passage  of  a 
worthwhile  bill.  They  represent  indi- 
vidual clients  with  claims  on  society's 
compassion.  They  speak  for  their  bar 
associations  in  attempts  to  remedy  de- 
fects In  laws  revealed  by  experience  or 
decisions,  or  to  press  for  some  reform 
with  which  the  legal  profession  is  deeply 
concerned. 

Lobbying  is  a  challenging  and  reward- 
ing function  of  the  lawyer.  It  demands 
a  full  panoply  of  skills  and  talents  as- 
sociated in  large  part  with  his  expe- 
rience and  training.  It  Involves  him  in 
direct  participation  in  the  workings  of 
the  democratic  legislative  process.  It 
reaches  the  heights  of  satisfaction  when 
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a  statute,  enacted  through  his  efTorts, 
benefits  not  only  his  client,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  as  well. 


\ 


THE  THREAT  OP  DRUGS  TO  YOUTH 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  collection  of  ar- 
ticles published  recently  in  Newsday. 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  NY. 

The  concern  of  this  newspaper  and 
its  publishers  is  clearly  with  the  youth 
of  America,  and  how  youth  is  led  into 
the  purgatory  of  pill  addiction,  nar- 
cotic addiction,  and  crime  for  money  to 
feed  their  habits. 

The  people  who  rely  on  habit-forming 
drugs  to  pet  through  each  day,  and  who 
must  have  drugs  legally  or  Illegally,  even 
If  they  have  to  stesd  or  get  them,  are  the 
people  who  contribute  most  to  our  crime 
problem. 

And  then  there  are  those  who  pander 
to  this  illicit  trade,  men  who  live  off  the 
wracked  bodies  of  addicts. 

I  believe  that  the  aim  of  Newsday  was 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  that  problem.  I 
know  that  Newsday 's  portrait  of  drug 
abuse  as  it  moves  from  the  slums  through 
the  suburbs  is  accurate. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
reporting  of  Martin  Schram  and  Bob 
Greene,  and  other  Newsday  staff  mem- 
bers who  ran  some  risk  to  Inform  the 
public. 

The  threat  of  drugs  to  our  youth,  and 
the  modus  operandi  of  those  who  profit 
by  this  trade,  are  amply  told  in  these 
articles. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Newsday.  Jan.  5. 1006 1 

Dops  PtrsMn:    Bdsinxss  Is  Oood 

(By  Bob  Oreene) 

Newsday  has  Interviewed  a  man  described 
by  Suffolk  police  as  one  of  the  major  heroin 
puahera  on.  Long  Island,  although  police  have 
never  been  able  to  get  evidence  against  him. 
His  base  of  operations  has  been  In  western 
Suffolk.  The  Interview  was  conducted  In 
secret  and  the  pusher  was  promised  he  would 
remain  anonymous  In  any  reporting,  since 
he  freely  adoUts  to  criminal  acts;  the  purpoae 
of  the  Interview  was  to  demonstrate  the 
scope  of  heroin  addiction  on  Long  Island 
and  the  operations  of  a  typical  pusher.  The 
pusher  here  Is  not  an  addict  himself,  he 
moved  from  Manhattan  to  Long  Island  and 
has  never  been  convicted  despite  diligent 
police  observation.  Here  Is  what  he  was 
asked  and  what  he  said? 

Where  do  you  operate? 

I've   been   In   a   different   part  of  

town  over   the   past   couple   of   years.     But 
bUBlneM  has  gotten  so  big  that  I  rented  a 
room  for  an  office  so  that  people  wouldn't 
bother  me  at  home. 
"  ^    How  many  customers  do  you  have? 

I  got  about  100  customers,  sometimes 
more,  iiometlmea  a  little  leas.  There  are 
about  nine  other  pnishers  In  town  that  are 
big.  Betwean  us  we  got  900  to  350  customers. 
They  bounce  back  and  forth.  Koat  oome 
from  the  town,  but  a  few  are  from  other 
places  and  they  oome  In  to  score. 

What  kind  of  customers  do  you  have? 

My  customers  are  all  kinds,  man.  I  got 
women  In  fur*,  square  guy*  with  neckties 
and  all  that,  bums,  kids,  all  kinds.  Tou 
eouldnt  say  ttMre  was  one  type.  They're 
all    booked.    Moat  of   them   that   oome   In 


look  OK.  but  a  lot  of  tham  have  the  shakes 
real  bad  when  they  oome  In.  They'd  do  any- 
thing to   get  that  fix.    They  say:   "Please 

,  please  give  It  to  me  quick."    They're 

so  bad  off  some  of  them,  they  cook  (heat  the 
heroin)  and  pop  (inject  it)  right  in  front 
of  me.  SomKlmes  the  kids  need  It  real  b«ul, 
but  they  got  no  oMney.  If  they  look  real 
sick  and  I  don't  need  the  money,  sometimes 
I  give  them  a  bag  (glaasine  bag  containing 
enough  powdered  heroin  for  one  Injection). 

One  thing,  though.  All  the  American 
kids  come  In  for  It.  they  look  clean  cut. 
But  sometimes  the  Spanish  (Puerto  Rlcan) 
kids  lock  like  they  need  a  shave — bad.  You 
know,  Jj£t  like  the  pictures  you  see  of 
junkies.  So  I  tell  them  to  wash  up,  look 
clean.  They  :hould  have  pride,  too.  I  had 
one  bunch  of  kids  that  paid  for  their  kicks 
by  stealing  cartons  of  clgarets  from  all  over 
Suffolk.  They'd  do  150  to  200  cartons  a  week 
and  peddle  them  for  SI  .80  to  t3  a  carton. 
They  were  good  customers. 

Where  do  you  get  your  heroin  and  why  do 
you  sell  It? 

I  get  It  from  Manhattan.  I  got  a  lot  of 
connections  In  there.  I  can  connect  at  a  lot 
of  different  places.  Why  do  I  sell  It?  Money, 
man.  money,  the  same  reason  guys  run 
saloons  and  grocery  stores.  But  In  heroin 
the  money  Is  bigger  and  there's  no  taxes. 
Like  I  go  Into  New  York  and  buy  a  half  a 
loaf  (roughly  a  handful) .  I  pay  «120  to  $150 
for  the  half  loaf.  I  bring  it  back  and  bag 
It  myself  ( put  It  In  Individual  glaasine  bags) . 
I  get  about  100  bags  out  of  a  half  a  loaf. 
That  means  I  sell  It  for  $5  a  bag.  I  make 
$350  on  each  half  loaf  and  I  can  go  as  high 
as  a  loaf  a  week. 

Do  you  try  to  book  more  people  on  the 
habit  to  build  your  business? 

Who  needs  It?  I  never  hooked  anyone 
In  my  life  and  I  dont  have  to.  The  customers 
are  already  there,  more  than  you  can  handle. 
Set  up  In  business,  make  one  sale  and  the 
junkie  grapevine  Is  really  working.  The  next 
thing  you  know,  they're  knocking  you  down 
In  the  rush.  You  can't  get  enough  stuff  to 
handle  the  trade,  people  who  came  out  from 
New  York  hooked,  people  out  here  they 
hooked  for  company,  and  kids  on  their  way 
up  from  pills  and  cough  medicine  and  the 
rest  of  that  . 

So  with  all  the  business — and  we  got  It 
here — why  take  the  risk  of  booking  some 
kid?  All  this  talk  about  pushers  going 
around  booking  people  so  they  can  sell  It  Is 

a  lot  of  .     Everybody  Is  against  the 

pusher  who  Isn't  hooked  himself.  The  law 
says  bum  him.  But  everybody  feels  sorry 
for  the  addict  who  Is  the  pusher,  too.  They 
say  feel  sorry  for  him.  Man,  that's  the 
dangerous  man.  He's  hooking  people  so  he 
has  company.  It  makes  him  feel  better. 
That  law  is  a  crazy  thing. 

Don't  you  feel  you  are  doing  wrong? 

No.  I  dont  feel  bad  about  seUlng  the 
stuff.  I'm  not  hooking  them.  I  even  try 
and  get  them  good  stuff.  In  New  York,  my 
connections  cut  the  strength  of  the  heroin 
with  quinine  or  mUk  sugar.  Too  much 
quinine  and  my  customers  feel  It  bum  when 
they  roll  up  the  sleeve  and  put  It  In  the  main 
vein.  Tbo  much  quinine  bums  going  In. 
They  complain.  Sometimes  they  put  In  too 
much  milk  sugar.  That  don't  bum  but  my 
customers  o<Hnplaln  they  get  no  kick  pop- 
ping. So  I  go  raise  hell  with  my  connection 
and  change  If  It  doesn't  get  better.  My  cus- 
tomers are  already  hooked.  If  I  don't  sell 
them,  someone  else  will.  8<.  why  shouldn't  I 
get  the  money.  I  don't  cheat  them  or  hurt 
them.    Better  me  than  someone  else. 

What  about  cough  medicine  and  pills? 

I  dont  touch  It.  That's  for  kids.  All  over 
the  place  the  kids  are  Ulklng  atwut  It.  Ill 
get  a  few  at  them  later.  But  the  big  thing 
aU  over  In  Suffolk  and  Nassau  Is  pot  (mari- 
juana). Z  take  It  once  In  awhile  myaelf. 
I  been  to  lots   ot  pot  parties  out   In  the 


Hamptons,  In  Nassau,  New  York.  Man,  that's 
e  vet  y  where . 

Is  this  the  only  place  that  heroin  Is  being 
sold  on  Long  Island? 

You  gotta  be  kidding.  My  town  Is  ne  dif- 
ferent than  any  other  town  on  Long  Island. 
We  got  the  same  nice  people  as  other  towns. 
All  the  towns  are  the  same.  I  even  know 
guys  pvishlng  In  the  other  towns.  But  those 
towns  are  their  turf  and  I  stay  out.  There's 
plenty  of  business  for  everyone,  so  why  go 
looking? 

[Prom  Newsday,  Jan.  4, 1966] 
Dauo  Stobt  WRrrcs  Bbatkn 

PLAtNvirw. — Newsday  reporter  Bob  Greene 
told  p>ollce  he  was  beaten  up  outside  a  Plain- 
view  bar  last  night  by  six  youths  after  he 
attempted  to  buy  drugs  In  connection  with 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  Long  Island  drug 
problem. 

Greene  said  he  contacted  the  youths  In  the 
Ksqulre  Bar  at  433  South-  Oyster  Bay  Road 
to  keep  an  appointment  to  make  the  buy. 
He  did  not  get  the  drugs  but  the  six  followed 
him  from  the  bar  at  about  11 :45  and  ganged 
up  on  him  In  the  parking  lot  In  front  of  the 
bar,  knocking  blm  to  the  ground,  he  told 
Eighth  Precinct  Detective  James  Wylle.  He 
said  he  heard  one  say,  "Dont  do  any  more 
now,"  and  the  pummellng  stopped,  giving 
him  a  chance  to  dash  to  his  car  and  drive 
away. 

The  reiwrter  drove  east  on  Northern  State 
Parkway  and  he  said  the  six  youths  fol- 
lowed, but  kept  going  when  Oreene  stopped 
next  to  a  parkway  police  patrol  car.  He  wu 
treated  for  face  cuts  and  bruises  at  Smith- 
town  Oeneral  Hospital  and  released. 

[From  Newsday,  Jan.  4, 1966] 
Looking  fob  Kicks?     Just  Sec  "Joe* 

(EorroB's  Note. — Newsday  Reporter  Martin 
Schram  worked  his  way  Into  a  group  of  young 
punks  to  take  a  look  at  how  and  where  they 
get  their  dime  store  kicks  on  codeine 
cough  medicine.  His  experience  would  be 
merely  trite  If  It  did  not  represent,  (or  many, 
the  first  step  toward  addiction.) 
(By  Martin  Schram) 

"If  you're  really  people,  buddy,  and  you 
ain't  no  uncle,  you  swig  first."  The  ao-year- 
old  tough  drew  his  finger  across  the  word 
"day"  on  the  medicine  botUe.  "Down  to 
here,  a  big  happy  swig." 

He  passed  me  the  medicine  bottle.  Hli 
three  buddies  looked  on  and  waited.  Be- 
ing people  is  good.  It's  being  In.  Being 
uncle,  however.  Is  bad.  And  when  you'rs 
outnumbered  4  to  1,  it's  downright  un- 
healthy. Uncle,  from  television's  "The  Man 
Prom  U.N.CJ..E.,"  Is  punkese  for  undercover 
agent. 

If  I  tinned  out  to  be  people,  these  toughs 
promised  to  cut  me  In  eventually  on  200— 
maybe  400 — pep  plUs.  My  pusher  pels  were 
waiting.  It  was  time  to  put  up  or  shut  up 
and  maybe  get  beat  up.  So  I  swigged.  And 
thinking  of  the  4  to  1  odds,  I  swigged  big. 
weU  past  the  "day"  mark  on  the  label. 
After  all,  I  was  people. 

This  was  the  first  of  four  stops  In  a  recent 
Joyrlde  for  cough  syrup  and  kicks.  We 
were  sitting  In  the  cramp)ed  confines  of  » 
foreign  car  sedan,  parked  In  front  of  Kor- 
vettes  department  store  In  Huntington  8ts- 
Uon's  Walt  Whitman  Shopping  Center.  Kor- 
vette's  was  No.  I  on  the  gang's  unwritten 
two-county  list  of  easy  hlta. 

"You  can  cop  (buy)  here,  man,"  one  had 
told  me  momenta  before.  "Just  walk  Into 
the  store,  go  to  the  pharmacy  counter,  and 
ask  for  any  codeine  cough  medicine.  Theyll 
make  you  elgn  their  register,  but  you  can 
probably  sign  any  name  you  want  without 
them  checking  for  ID  (Identification)." 

That'*  how  It  worked.  I  got  Robltussln 
A-C,  which  contains  one  grain  of  codeine  per 
ounce  (the  maximum  allowed  without  a  pr«- 
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icrlptlon).  I  signed  my  own  name  and  ad- 
dfMS  to  the  list,  but  could  Just  s«  easily  have 
ilgned  yours.  After  I  returned  to  the  car 
tnd  swigged  to  prove  I  was  people,  two  others 
irent  In  to  cop  codeine  preparations. 

We  sat  there,  swigging,  each  getting  "a 
food  high."  Oettlng  a  good  high  on  codeine 
cough  sirup  is  almoet  like  getting  a  good 
high  on  whisky.  You  get  the  name  light- 
headedness, and  the  same  giddy  or  moody, 
bsppy  <"'  '^'^  feeling  you'd  get  from  booee. 
It  just  takes  less  medicine  than  liquor  to  get 
»  good  high,  and  it's  cheaper.  So  kids  with 
(ew  coins  in  their  jeans  go  to  the  cough 
lirup  for  kicks.  Then  they're  happy  •  •  • 
they're  high  •   •   •  they're  big  men. 

It  wasn't  hard  to  find  a  sourae  for  cough 
medicine  and  contraband  barbiturates  and 
unphetamlnes.  It  just  meant  looking 
sround  a  little  and  listening  a  lot.  I  found 
my  contacts  In  the  Plalnvlew  shopping  cen- 
ter by  dropping  a  few  hints  with  the  youth- 
ful clientele  of  a  bar  and  Mickey's  luncb- 
tonette  jiut  a  few  doors  to  ttie  north.  I 
WM  a  g:uy  who  had  worked  a  couple  of 
yem  and  was  now  going  to  college.  I  wanted 
codeine,  goofballs  (barbiturates),  bennies 
I  unphetamlnes) ,  marihuana  and  perhaps 
heroin.  "You  need  an  inside  now  because 
the  beat's  on,"  most  said.  Finally  someone 
«ld.    "See ." 

The  man  I  was  told  to  see — we'll  call  him 
Joe— was  easy  to  spot.  He  drives  a  flashy 
car  and  hangs  out  at  the  lunchieonette  or  In 
the  parking  lot  out  front  every  evening.  He 
walked  into  the  luncheonette  that  night  with 
another  youth. 

"I  just  can't  tiu-n  you  on  (glv<a  you  drugs) 
now."  he  told  bis  buddy,  while  the  two  were 
Mated    at    the    counter.      "Th«    heat's    on. 

Try In  Bethpage.    He  hangs  around  the 

hairdresser's.  His  sister  works  tliere  or  some- 
thing." I 

After  a  couple  of  days  of  hanjging  around, 
I  approached  Joe,  asking  If  he  knew  where 
I  could  make  a  buy.  At  first  he  was  suspi- 
cious. "I  wanna  know  who  finjgered  me  for 
you.  I  don't  like  my  guys  fingering  me  as 
t  pusher  to  everyone  they  meet.  You  could 
he  uncle — you  could  be  the  man  (a  law- 
man)." 

Later,  he  softened.  And  wltt<  three  of  bis 
ring  members.  In  their  late  t^ans  to  early 
twenties,  we  set  out  to  make  the  rounds 
of  the  easy  cops  (buying  pUces).  "Tou 
gotta  understand  why  weYe  Jumpy,"  Joe 
laid.  "Man,  I  run  things  In  this  town  and 
tbese  guys  know  It.  Dozens  at  guys  know 
It  If  you  play  ball,  I  can  get  you  at  least 
400  pills  at  a  nickel  apiece.  Irou  buy  400 
MKl  give  us  half.  The  other  half  Is  yotu*." 
Where  do  the  pills  come  fron):  "Contacts, 
B»a,  contacts." 

After  copping  at  Korvette's  w»  headed  into 
Oreenlawn,  were  we  got  more  Robltussln  A-C 
U  the  Mid- Village  Pharmacy  at  Bl  Broadway. 
We  swigged.  "See?  It's  a  snap,"  said  one. 
Another  just  sat  there,  his  eyee  starting  to 
roll  upward,  his  lids  starting  to  slide  down. 
R*  said  he's  a  family  man,  married  less 
tban  a  month  ago. 

Next  stop  was  East  Northport.  We  went 
V)  the  nearby  Gold  Dmg  Storey  at  2  Laurel 
B<»<1,  and  made  another  easy  codeine  cop. 
"Hils  one  Is  satisfaction,"  one  said,  taking 
»  big  swig.  "Look  across  the  street."  There 
*M  a  Suffolk  County  police  booth  across 
the  street,  with  a  manned  squad  car  parked 
beside  It.  ; 

Then  It  was  back  to  home  base  In  the 
Plalnvlew  Shopping  Center.  jToe  and  hU 
tough-acting  friends  sang  most  of  the  way 
"•<*.  a  rather  talented  rendition  of  a  medley 
"rock'n'roll  hits. 

These  toughs — Joe,  the  blond  one,  the 
"•^y-eyed  one,  and  the  skl»itoy  one — aU 
"^Wed  about  their  contacts  and  arrest 
'*««».  They  say  they've  got  both.  "We've 
*°*  Buys  in  several  precincts  who  let  tis 
^ow  what  to  expect  from  tht  other  cope. 
"**ni  get  us  for  fighting,  but  not  for  push- 
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Ing."  They  murder  the  English  language, 
but  because  they  want  to,  not  because  they 
know  no  better.  They  come  from  well-to- 
do  homes;  two  drive  Correttea.  And  when 
It  comes  to  brains,  these  youths  can  rattle 
off  the  names  of  every  drug,  its  chemical  com- 
position, what  dosage  will  get  you  high,  and 
what  dosage  wUl  kill  you.  ("Only  once 
you  get  high,  it's  hard  to  stop  popping  the 
pills.")  They  also  know  the  law — what's 
legal,  what's  Ulegal,  and  where  the  loopholes 
are. 

They're  out  of  school — some  dropouts, 
some  pushouts.  Some  work,  scxne  don't. 
They're  the  toughs,  the  pushers,  the  ones 
at  the  source.  But  they  say  they  sell  to  all 
sorts  of  nicer,  weaker  youngsters  who  are 
also  looking  for  kicks  and  willing  to  pay 
their  price.    I  believe  them. 

[From  Newsday,  Jan.  4,  1066] 

Nkw    Dances    en    SusnaBZA:    Dbugs    Spsead 

Among  Long  Island  Tcxns 

(By  Bob  Greene) 

An  alarming  number  of  Long  Island's 
privileged,  well-fed,  well-housed  young  peo- 
ple are  turning  to  drugs  In  the  same  way 
their  luban  opposites  have  done,  a  month- 
long  Newsday  survey  has  disclosed. 

A  gallon  of  g^  to  the  west,  New  York 
City's  junkie  class — mostly  Negro,  largely 
moneyless,  almost  entirely  deprived  of  the 
warmth  generated  by  fanUly  relationships  has 
long  since  fled  Into  the  dream  cocoon  of 
heroin  and  codeine. 

But  the  subiu-bs  have  lent  gentility  to 
drugs.  Long  Island's  drugs  users  are  not 
Negro  but  largely  white,  not  broke  but  mid- 
dle and  upper-middle  class,  not  the  hack- 
neyed "products  of  broken  homes"  but  the 
cuddled  products  of  homes  'ust  Uke  yoiirs, 
not  dropouts  entirely  but  often  good  high 
school  and  college  students  and  apparently 
normal  youngsters. 

They  range  in  age  from  14  to  25.  To  most 
of  them,  heroin  Is  still  something  they  read 
about  In  books.  Their  kicks  come  from 
codeine-based  cough  medicine,  marihuana 
(pot),  barbiturates  (goof  balls),  ampheta- 
mines (pep  pills,  frequently  given  as  diet 
pills)  and  tranquilizers. 

Many  of  tbese  drugs  are  In  home  medicine 
cabinets  or  easily  available  In  stores.  In 
overdoee  form,  they  pack  a  wallop  that  can 
produce  Intoxication,  physical  or  mental 
addiction,  and  even  Insanity  and  death.  But 
In  hundreds  of  ho\i8e  parties,  cars,  movie 
drlve-lns  and  luncheonettes,  youngsters  are 
taking  them  with  the  gusto  that  earlier 
generations  reserved  for  experimentation 
vrlth  liquor  and  sex.  During  the  course  of 
the  survey,  Newsday  reixsrters  swigged  cough 
medicine  with  partying  teenagers,  negotiated 
for  the  purchase  of  Illegal  pep  pills,  con- 
ducted an  interview  with  one  of  Long  Island's 
biggest  heroin  pushers  and  talked  with 
s(  >res  of  school  officials.  Jurists,  students,  and 
law  enforcement  authorities.  Most  agree: 
there  is  a  problem  and  It's  getting  worse — 
fast. 

DBUO   FATAUnXS   ON   LONG   I8LAN0 

During  1965,  six  Long  Island  youths  died 
from  some  form  of  drug  intoxication,  five  in 
Nassau  and  one  In  Suffolk.  Many  others  have 
been  found  unconscious  in  their  cars  or  In 
the  streets.  And  medical  authorities  su£i>ect 
that  a  niunber  of  automobile  and  other  ac- 
cidents resulting  In  death  were  Indirectly 
the  result  of  the  driver  or  victim  being  under 
the  influence  of  cough  medicine  or  pills. 

Meanwhile,  statistics  on  narcotics  are  dif- 
ficult to  find  because  users  come  to  official 
attention  only  when  they  die,  are  arrested,  or 
surrender  for  treatment.  But  some  startling 
facts  have  recently  come  to  the  suirface: 

The  official  of  one  large  Nassau  school  dis- 
trict estimates  that  between  200  and  300 
high  school  children  In  bis  district  are  on 
cough  medicine  or  ptlU. 


A  veteran  Suffolk  police  official  believes 
that  1  of  every  10  teenagers  In  the  county 
Is  an  occasional  or  frequent  user  of  mari- 
huana, pep  pills,  or  cough  medicine, 

A  dean  of  one  of  Long  Island's  largest  uni- 
versities estimates  that  6  percent  of  the  6,000 
student  population  uses  some  form  of  drvigs 
at  one  time  or  another. 

A  Nassau  Cotmty  Probation  Department 
caseworker,  speclflcally  assigned  to  narcotics, 
believes  that  as  many  as  4  of  every  10  persons 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  In  Nassau 
County  have  experimented  at  least  once  with 
marihuana  or  one  of  the  forms  of  drugs. 

Generally,  most  drugs  produce  a  form  of 
Intoxication,  Heroin  produces  a  cloud-float- 
ing sort  of  detachment:  2  ounces  of  a 
codeine-based  cough  medicine  has  the  belt  of 
a  half-fifth  of  whisky;  goof  balls  such  as 
Seconal  produce  the  slurred  speech  and  un- 
galted  movements  of  the  very  drunk;  four  pep 
pills  produce  elation,  a  feeling  of  great  power 
and  forgetfulness.  Gradually  the  body  builds 
tolerance  and  dosages  must  be  Increased  until 
levels  are  reached  which  sometimes  result  In 
death. 

Unlike  New  York  City,  where  the  econom- 
ically depressed  use  heroin  as  an  escape,  the 
use  of  drugs  on  Long  Island  has  its  highest 
Incidence  In  middle-class  families.  Nassau 
County  Probation  Department  Chief  Loiils 
Mllone  said:  "This  la  a  white,  middle-class, 
churchgolng  family  situation.  These  chil- 
dren come  from  our  average  and  better 
homes."    Police  In  both  counties  agree. 

And  these  drug^  are  not  taken  In  slum 
alleys.  Pep  pUls  and  goof  balls  are  swallowed 
at  "nice"  house  parties  by  clean-cut  children 
who  sip  soft  drinks  and  listen  to  records: 
they  are  "popped"  by  college  kids  before 
exams,  or  to  get  a  fast  "high"  after  classes. 
The  same  goes  for  cough  medicine  and  mari- 
huana, although  "pot"  seems  to  be  the  fa- 
vorite of  the  upper-Income  strata. 

Suffolk  County  authorities  have  voiced 
concern  about  the  surge  In  drug  use.  Nassau 
officials  have  been  split.  Former  town  of 
Hempstead  Presiding  Supervisor  Palmer  Par- 
rlngton  reported  last  year  that  drug  use  was 
becoming  a  major  problem.  But  County 
Executive  Nlckerson  and  Police  Conunlssloner 
Francis  Looney,  although  admitting  that 
some  addiction  existed.  Insisted  that  it  was 
not  yet  a  major  problem. 

Nlckerson,  who  formed  a  tuircotlcs  task 
force  on  February  17,  under  the  direction  of 
Oyster  Bay  Town  Supervisor  Michael  Petlto, 
replied  that  he  did  not  regard  drug  traffic  as 
a  present  source  of  serious  concern,  Lt. 
James  Henderson,  commander  of  the  Nassau 
Police  Narcotics  Squad,  agreed,  citing  arrest 
statistics  to  show  that  there  had  been  no 
significant  Increase  in  the  county  drug  traf- 
fic since  the  squad  was  formed  3  years  before. 
But  Petlto,  bead  of  Nlckerson's  own  task 
force,  said  on  December  10,  that  on  the  basis 
of  his  study  he  has  become  convinced  that 
addiction  Is  a  serious  and  growing  problem 
In  Nassau. 

DXSrraiCT   ATTO«N«Y'S    POINT   OT    TIFW 

Nassau  District  Attorney  Cahn  recently 
told  Newsday:  "There  Is  a  problem.  It's 
nothing  to  push  the  panic  button  about. 
But  the  problem  Ip  there;  it's  g^-owlng  every 
day  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  grtpa 
with  it  head  on — all  of  us."  Said  Probation 
Chief  Mllone;  "It  Is  becoming  a  matter  of 
grave  concern." 

Law-enforcement  authorities  rate  codeine- 
base  cough  medicine  as  the  single  largest 
danger  In  both  counties.  Medicines  such  as 
Robltussln  A-C  or  elexer  terpln  hydrate  can 
be  readily  purchased  In  any  drugstore  and, 
until  January  1  of  this  year,  could  be  pur- 
chased without  prescription.  Now,  persons 
under  21  must  have  a  prescription  to  pur- 
chase It.  The  price  for  a  bottle  ranges  be- 
tween 08  cents  and  $1.25.  The  medicine  con- 
tains codeine,  a  habit-forming  narcotic  drug, 
and  up  to  40  percent  alcohol. 
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Mllone  and  Suffolk  Detective  Inepector 
WllU&m  Coleman  maintain  that  cough  medi- 
cine a  hlgbeat  In  popularity  because  of  Ita 
ready  availability  through  legal  channels  and 
the  low  price  (a  beginner  can  get  high  on 
3  ounce*).  Youths  seeking  to  get  high  have 
favorite  soft  drugstores  throughout  the  two 
counties  where  they  can  connect  for  cough 
medicine  with  few  questions  asked. 

Second  in  popularity  Is  marihuana  (pot), 
which  is  smoked  and  which  resembles 
tobacco  In  appearance.  The  drug  gives  a 
mild  high,  heightens  the  sex  drive  of  some 
persons  and  creates  a  feeling  of  euphoria. 
Many  youngsters  go  for  marihuana  at  parties, 
because  It  Is  a  nonaddlctlve  drug.  But  while 
the  drug  Itself  Is  nonaddlctlve  physically,  au- 
thorities say  It  creates  a  mental  dependence 
and  Is  a  frequent  step  up  the  drug  ladder  to 
"hard  stuff"  for  kick  seekers. 

Right  behind  are  the  pep  pills,  barbitu- 
rates and  tranquilizers,  all  of  which,  medical 
research  now  shows,  create  physical  as  well 
as  mental  addiction  when  taken  in  large 
enough  doses  over  a  long  enough  period  of 
time. 

Youths  obtain  the  pills  by  way  of  forged 
prescriptions  (Suffolk  County  police  un- 
covere<iP120  forgeries  last  year  alone),  drug- 
store furglarles  and  from  neighborhood 
pushers.  Pills  are  selling  on  Long  Island  at 
prices  ranging  from  35  to  50  cents  each. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  popularity  scale  Is 
heroin.  While  the  Incidence  of  heroin  use 
on  Long  Island  Is  still  low.  It  Is  rising  quickly 
as  youn^ters.pn  other  drugs  build  up  their 
toleranyj^uid  seek  out  the  last  drug  that  can 
give  tnem  a  kick.  The  general  public  antip- 
athy toward  sticking  oneself  with  a  needle 
is  generally  credited  with  the  popularity  of 
the  other  drugs  and  last  resort  status  of 
heroin. 

The  recent  exposure  of  a  party  in  the 
Hamptons  at  which  some  of  the  330  youthful 
guests  were  taking  drugs,  a  marihuana  ring  of 
34  youths  in  Northport  and  a  barbiturate 
party  for  140  In  Bethpage  last  summer  only 
shows  the  surface  point  of  an  Immense  Ice- 
berg, many  authorities  have  told  Newsday. 
"There's  so  much  In  so  many  places  among 
such  regular  kids  that  it  scares  me,"  one 
Nassau  detective  said. 

Nassau  narcotics  experts  say  that  the 
county  U  roughly  divided  Into  three  geo- 
graphical sections  as  far  as  drug  use  Is  con- 
cerned. Section  1  (the  Ave  towns  and 
southwest  Nassau  east  and  north  to  Hemp- 
stead Village)  :  marihuana  with  some  pills 
and  heroin.  Section  3  (North  Shore-Oreat 
Neck  to  Syosaet) :  almost  exclusively  mari- 
huana. Sections  (Hempstead-east)  :  cough 
medicine,  pills. 

Figures  prepared  by  the  Suffolk  police  nar- 
cotics squad  indicate  drugs  moving  in  every 
section  of  the  county.  But  particular  trou- 
ble areas  singled  out  by  police  include  Hunt- 
ington, Northport.  East  Northport,  Brent- 
wood, Amltyvllle,  Bay  Shore  and  Islip.  Suf- 
folk police  estimate  that  one-third  of  all 
crime  in  the  county  stems  from  narcotics  ad- 
dicts seeking  money  to  support  habits. 

Questions  as  to  why  the  drug  fad  Is  sweep- 
ing through  middle-class  Long  Island  youth 
bring  varying  answers.  "Lets  face  It,"  said 
one  Suffolk  detective,  "If  we  were  In  Bast 
Overshoe,  Iowa,  we  might  have  a  different 
problem.  But  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties 
He  right  next  to  New  York  City,  the  largest 
single   source   of   narcotics    In    the   United 

SUtM." 

Others  see  the  cause  of  the  problem  at 
another  level.  Cahn  said:  "We  live  In  an 
affluent  society.  We  say  that  we  want  to 
give  our  children  everything  we  never  had 
when  we  were  lltUe.  So  we  saUate  them 
with  material  things.  By  the  time  they  are 
1(J,  they  have  had  everything,  experienced 
everything.  They  are  bored — even  Jaded, 
Drugs  are  the  only  new  experience  they 
can  have.    They  grasp  out  for  It." 


A  Suffolk  detective  added:  "The  teen- 
agers from  the  good  families  get  on  barbs 
and  cough  medicine  because  they're  look- 
ing to  be  big  shots.  They've  got  all  life's 
comforts,  but  they're  looking  for  thrills.  Its 
also  prevalent  In  our  colleges.  Every  college 
In  Suffolk,  and  I  mean  every  one,  has  been 
contaminated."' 

Time  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  News- 
day  survey,  reporters  listened  as  clean-cut 
teenagers  described  their  reactions  •  •  * 
"This  is  It,  man  •  •  •  It's  kicks  •  •  •  I'm 
floating  •  •  •  C'mon,  you  chicken?  ♦  •  •" 
To  them  it's  not  heroin,  so  It's  harmless  fun. 

But  the  mortality  statistics  of  two  coun- 
ties reflect  the  following  for  the  year  1965 : 

August  7:  Lennls  Keith  Jones,  IS,  of  16 
Eleanor  Place,  Preeport,  sat  on  a  curb  for  half 
an  hour  sniffing  glue  In  a  bag.  He  then 
Jumped  up  and  franatlcally  climbed  a  power 
pole  and  grabbed  the  high  tension  wire,  elec- 
trocuting himself, 

July  33:  Relatives  of  Robert  J.  Drank- 
water.  17,  found  him  dead  in  bed  at  his  home 
at  47  Essex  Road,  Bethpage.  Relatives  said 
he  had  come  home  each  night  appearing 
drunk  and  had  been  hard  to  waken  In  the 
morning.  Death  was  caused  by  an  overdose 
of  Robitussin  cough  medicine. 

October  35:  Kenneth  Moxin,  17,  of  3432 
Cambridge  Avenue,  East  Meadow,  collapsed 
and  died  at  the  home  of  a  friend.  He  had 
been  on  pills  for  11  months.  A  post  mortem 
examination  showed  that  he  had  11  Dorlden 
tablets  In  his  system,  a  lethal  overdose. 
Dorlden  is  a  tranquilizer. 

November  39:  Fred  Powers,  20,  of  7  The 
Outlook,  Glen  Cove,  died  In  Glen  Cove  Com- 
munity Hospital  of  an  apparent  overdose  of 
a  narcotic  drug.  A  post  mortem  Indicated 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  Dorlden. 

November  39:  Harry  Perkett,  of  4016  Avoca 
Avenue,  Bethpage,  was  found  dead  In  his 
father's  car  parked  in  front  of  the  house.  A 
post  mortem  revealed  a  lethal  dose  of  bar- 
biturate In  his  blood  stream. 

January  8:  Dennis  White,  19,  of  40  Fifth 
Avenue,  Bay  Shore,  died  in  an  auto  on  his 
way  home  from  a  party  In  Northport,  where 
he  and  his  three  companions  had  been  sniff- 
ing the  fumes  of  the  household  cleaner 
Carbona  for  kicks.  The  fume  inhalation  was 
the  cause  of  death. 

There  are  other  results  of  this  new  dan- 
gerous dope  fad.  Nassau  probation  has  144 
youths  charged  with  narcotic-connected 
crime  under  specialized  supervision.  Four- 
teen of  the  eighteen  youths  In  the  high 
school  section  at  Nassau  County  Jail  are  con- 
firmed addicts.  Suffolk  mental  hospitals  are 
receiving  the  hulks  left  over  from  glue- 
snlfllng  at  the  rate  of  14  each  year. 

A  veteran  caseworker  with  the  Nassau 
Probation  Department  said :  "This  thing  has 
now  become  a  dangerovis  fad.  Sc»ne  fads, 
like  long  hair,  you  can  cut  when  It's  all  over. 
But  you  get  hooked  on  this  fad.  And  you 
can't  cut  that  when  it's  all  over." 

I  From  Newsday,  Jan.  S,  1966) 
Officials  Plkoox  Attack  on  Dituo  Problsm 

County  ofllclals  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers In  Nassau  and  Suffolk  expressed  con- 
cern yesterday  about  Long  Island's  drug  ad- 
diction problem  and  pledged  new  preventive 
and  educational  efforts  to  attack  it. 

"There's  no  question  in  my  mind  that  It's 
a  growing  problem,"  said  Nassau  District 
Attorney  Cahn.  "I  believe  frankly  In  rip- 
ping the  mantle  of  secrecy  that  usually  cloaks 
this  subject  so  that  the  citizenry  can  be  ap- 
prised of  the  problem  In  its  full  impact." 
Suffolk  District  Attorney  Aspland  said: 
"This  is  something  that  should  be  publicized 
to  the  hilt."  Both  district  attornejrs  agreed 
on  the  need  for  constructive  action. 

"I  think  It's  a  matter  for  concern,"  said 
Nassau  Coimty  Executive  Nlckerson.  "Just 
bow  widespread  (It  U)  la  a  matter  of  Judg- 
ment.   But  I  have  always  said  that  If  there 


is  a  single  Instance  of  the  use  of  drugs,  it  u 
serious."  He  noted  that  his  task  force  os 
narcotics  submitted  a  report  to  him  earlier 
this  week.  Oyster  Bay  Town  Supervijor 
Michael  Petito,  who  headed  the  task  force 
said  he  plans  to  disclose  a  preventive  and 
educational  program  Monday. 

Suffolk  County  Executive  Dennison  said 
he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  "break  up  tliig 
(drug  addiction  situation)  fast,"  adding  thai 
he  would  discuss  the  matter  in  detail  with 
Suffolk  Police  Commissioner  John  L.  Barry. 

Nassau  Probation  Officer  Louis  Mllone.  say- 
ing that  the  problem  is  of  great  concern, 
claimed  that  It  should  be  met  by  one  agency 
alone — the  police  department.  "They  need 
only  a  few  extra  tools,  such  as  some  more  men 
for  undercover  work,  and  they  can  do  the 
Job,"  he  said. 

The  Increase  In  the  drug  addiction  prob- 
lem Is  obvious  to  any  district  court  Judge, 
said  Suffolk  District  Court  Judge  Floyd  Sarl- 
sohn.  "The  worst  part  of  It  is  that  the  klda 
are  totally  Ignorant  of  the  effects  of  bar- 
biturates. They  know  very  well  what  nar- 
cotics can  do,  but  they  don't  know  or  realize 
that  barbiturates  and  glue  sniffing  can  also 
kill." 

The  spread  of  drug  addiction  among  Long 
Island's  teenagers  is  described  in  a  series  of 
Newsday  articles,  "New  Danger  in  Suburbia," 
which  continues  today.  Officials  praised  the 
series  for  publicizing  the  problem,  with  Nas- 
sau Police  Commissioner  Francis  Looney 
commenting:  "The  articles  will  greatly  aid 
the  police  department's  educational  program 
of  the  last  2  years  and  will  serve  as  a  mean* 
of  developing  public  awareness  of  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  abuse." 
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(From  Newsday,  Jan.  6, 1966] 

New  Dangkk  ik  Subxtxiiia — Drugs  on  Lohc 

Island — Index   or   Torment 

(By  Martin  Schram) 

All  too  often,  police  say,  they  encounter 
real  or  feigned  ignorance  from  parents  whote 
children  have  begun  the  cough  medicine-pep 
pill  route  to  addiction.  Drugs  are  getting 
too  dangerous  to  Ignore.  Here  is  a  grim 
primer : 

Life  Is  tense,  so  there  are  sedatives,  sleeping 
pills. 

Life  Is  tedious,  so  there  are  pep  pills,  stay- 
awake  pills. 

Life  Is  fattening,  so  there  are  diet  ptll>' 
get-thin  pills. 

But  the  magical  drugs  are  being  Improperly 
acquired  and  dangerously  used  on  Long  Is- 
land. For  though  the  agony  of  a  malnllner'J 
withdrawal  is  familiar  enough  to  be  a  dra- 
matic cliche,  the  withdrawal  from  barbi- 
turates and  tranquilizers,  authorities  now 
agree,  can  be  far  more  dangerous.  It  can 
be  fatal,  and  withdrawal  from  heroin  can 
only  be  misery  to  experience  and  unnerving 
to  witness.  But  heroin  and  the  dangeroui 
pills  are  on  a  par  when  you  are  using  too 
much  of  them :  both  can  kill  then,  and  both 
have,  on  Long  Island.  (Governor  Rockefeller 
was  to  ask  the  new  legislature  to  enact  suffer 
penalties  on  dope  peddlers  and  mobilize  s 
crackdown  on  addiction.) 

There  Is  no  single  way  to  attain  total, 
debilitating  addiction,  but  today's  style  very 
often  follows  the  route  through  cough  reme- 
dies, to  pills  to  heroin.  Here  is  the  guide  of 
an  expert,  a  I.ong  Island  teenager  who  1«  » 
heroin  addict: 

"You  start  with  the  cough  syrup  and  you 
get  high,  so  you  keep  it  up.  Pretty  soon 
you  Just  don't  get  the  same  feeUng,  so  you 
try  mixing  with  pills.  Then  more  plll»— 
as  much  as  it's  safe  to  teke  without  kllUng 
you.  But  eventually  that  doesn't  even  glv« 
you  the  same  high.  So  you  try  the  bftro 
stuff-— heroin.  And  soon  you're  hooked  on 
that.  And  you  need  more  and  more  ana 
you're  always  broke." 

The  most  popular  codeine  cough  syrup 
among  the  habitual  Long  Island  swlggers  l» 


Bobltussln  A-C,  a  cherry  red  antUilstamlne 
preparation  which  contains  1  grain  of  codeine 
per  ounce — the  legal  maxlmiun  for  the  pre- 
icrlptlon-exempt  drugs.  Other  leading  co- 
deine preparations  Include  Hlexlr  Terpln 
Hydrate  (a  clear  solution) ,  TuseBr-2  (green) , 
andPhenegan  (red). 

A  couple  of  ounces  of  these  aough  reme- 
dies produces  a  high  effect  equivalent  to 
a  half-flf th  of  whisky.  Overdodes  can  result 
in  loss  of  consciousness.  Extreme  overdoses 
can  be  fatal.  Nassau  County  Medical  Ex- 
aminer Dr.  Leslie  Lukash  reports  that  one 
IT-year-old  youth,  Robert  J.  Dnankwalter  of 
Betbpage,  died  from  Just  such  an  overdose 
of  Robitussin  A-C.  Elexlr  Terpla  Hydrate  la 
lald  to  be  the  most  intoxicating  of  the  co- 
deine cough  mixtures  made. 

Ck>ugh  medicine  manufacturers  have  re- 
cently Introduced  a  new  Ingredient  to  their 
mixtures  In  place  of  codeine.  Pharmacists 
Intist  that  the  new  Ingredient,  dextrometh- 
orphan, is  every  bit  as  effective  ae  codeine  In 
terms  of  cough  suppressing.  Moreover,  it 
U  not  habit  forming.  Thus,  <lrugglsts  ta« 
now  offering  Robitussin  DM  jooncodelne) 
u  well  as  Robitussin  A-C. 

Cough  medicine  addiction  Is  the  teenage 
world's  unwanted  gift  to  suburl>an  culture, 
but  the  pills  they  take  have  merely  been  oon- 
TOted  from  their  prescribed  usage  In  the 
idult  world.  The  tablets  and  capsules  come 
in  three  categories,  barbiturates,  tranqulllz- 
en  and  amphetamines;  they  aoothe,  they 
wup  up,  they  slim.  But  they  do  other  things 
Jot  the  pill-poppers,  and  they  have  other 
names.  Barbiturates  and  tranquilizers  can 
be  goofballs,  red  birds,  yellow  jackets,  and 
blue  heavens.  Amphetamines  are  bennies, 
pep  pUls,  copilots,  hearts  and  footballs. 

Here  is  what  the  pills  are  all  (ibout.  First, 
Vat  barbiturate  compounds,  which  are  In- 
rolTed  In  35  percent  of  all  the  poisoning 
cues  admitted  to  American  hMpltals  each 
yesr:  I  ' 

Common  brands:  Secobarbital  sodium 
(Seconal) ,  Pentobarbital  sodium.  (Nembutal) , 
Amobarbltal  sodium  (Amytal),  Secobarbital 
plui  Amobarbltal  (Tuinal),  Barbital  (Vern- 
ooil),  Phenobarbltal  (Luminal). 

Prescribed  usage:  Sedlatlve,  sleeping  pUls. 

Effect  when  taken  in  excess:  'The  user  re- 
acts In  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  con- 
nunlng  alcohol,  except  there  to  no  telltale 
odor  on  his  breath.  In  smail  quantities, 
the  user  feels  relaxed,  sociable.  After  further 
doses  he  becomes  sluggish,  gloomy,  perhaps 
quarrelsome.  Then  the  user  m«y  gradually 
slump  Into  deep  sleep  or  may  suddenly  col- 
lapse In  a  coma.  At  this  stage,  barbiturates 
are  more  dangerous  than  alcohol,  because 
they  are  not  vomited;  If  not  removed  by 
stomach  pump,  they  are  absorbed  by  the 
system  and  may  soon  be  fatal. 

Withdrawal:  Sudden  abstinence  by  a  bar- 
Wturate  addict  results  In  anxiety,  tremors, 
snd  debility  within  8  to  16  hours  after 
discontinuance.  By  the  second  day,  con- 
Tulslons  occur  similar  in  appearance  to  epi- 
leptic flts.  Delirium  sets  In  by  the  third  day, 
ud  death  Is  imminent.  Withdrawal  mtist 
therefore  be  gradual  and  should  only  be  at- 
'•mpted  under  constant  hospital  super- 
Tlslon. 

Here  are  the  facts  on  aonbarblturlc 
Tinquiuzers: 

Oommon  brands;  Meprobamate  (Mlltown, 
ftjuanll,  Meprospan.  Meprotabsl ,  Gluetethl- 
Wde  (Dorlden),  Ethlnamate  (valmld),  Etb- 
^^orvynol  (Placldyl),  Methyprylon  (Nolu- 
<»«),  and  Chlordlazepoxlde  (Llihrlum). 

Prescribed  usage:  Sedative. 

■lecta  when  Uken  in  excess::  Barblturlc- 
"W  intoxication  resulting  In  drowslnees,  Im- 
P'lwd  mentation,  motor  Inooordlnatlon. 
Although  said  to  be  nonbarbiturlc,  they  lead 
JO  barblturlcUke  dependence  and  addiction. 
P»*rdose8  of  Meprobamate  and  Ifethyprylon 
wve  proven  fatal. 

Withdrawal:  Convtilslons  similar  to  bar- 
■turlc  withdrawal  symptoms  oocur,  accom- 


panied by  paychotlc  behaTlor.  These,  too. 
can  be  fatal.  Authorities  recommend  the 
same  gradual  treatment  that  U  used  In  b«tr- 
blturat«  withdrawal  casss,  under  hoq>it*l 
Bupemslon. 

Here  are  the  facts  on  amphetamines,  the 
familiar  bennies: 

Common  brands:  Benzedrine,  Dexadrlne, 
Dexamyl. 

Prescribed  usage:  Stimulants,  stayawakes. 
diet,  and  pep  pills. 

Effects  when  taken  In  excess:  Produces 
feelings  of  temporary  elation,  relief  from 
fatigue.  Inability  to  recognise  danger,  feeling 
of  superiority  and  courage,  often  hallucina- 
tions. Continued  use  can  result  In  Immedi- 
ate collapse  Into  deep  sleep  or  coma.  Have 
been  shown  to  be  addictive. 

Withdrawal:  Results  In  depression  some- 
times to  the  extent  of  suicidal  tendencies, 
llstlessness,  fatigue,  no  appetite,  brain  and 
nervous  system  danmge. 

The  next  step  up  the  scale  Is  to  heroin,  the 
most  prevalent  of  the  morphine  derivative 
narcotics.  Possession  and  sale  of  heroin  Is 
Illegal.  It  Is  a  white  powder,  bitter  in 
taste,  sold  in  the  underworld  and  packaged 
In  small  glassine  packets  containing  enough 
for  one  Injection.  E:ach  packet  is  called  a 
bag.  and  35  bags  equal  one-eighth  of  an 
ounce.  Heroin  Is  never  taken  In  the  pure 
state.  It  Is  "cut"  (diluted)  with  milk  sugar 
and  quinine.  Heroin  Is,  of  co\u«e,  heavily 
addictive:  It  produces  a  calm,  peaceful, 
detached,  soaring  feeling. 

The  heroin  addict  has  his  tools  of  the 
trade:  a  syringe,  a  tourniquet,  an  eye  drop- 
per, a  bent  spoon,  a  folded  matchbook  cover. 
The  folded  matchbook  cover  Is  used  by  those 
who  sniff  the  powder;  the  eye  dropper  by 
those  who  have  no  syringe.  They  stick  the 
dropper  directly  Into  an  open  vein.  The 
bent  spoon  is  used  to  heat  the  heroin  powder 
In  before  it  is  injected. 

Heroin  withdrawal,  though  unpleasant,  is 
not  fatal.  Addicts  often  go  through  the 
drying-out  period  (withdrawal)  while  serv- 
ing time  In  prisons.  It  begins  with  running 
nose  and  hot  smd  cold  flashes.  Next  comes 
tremors  and  fever.  Finally  the  addict  Is 
retching  and  vomiting  blood. 

Marihuana,  like  heroin.  Is  Illegal  to  possess 
or  sell.  It  Is.  however,  not  habit  forming. 
Marihuana,  nicknamed  pot  or  tea,  is  a  tobac- 
co-like substance  used  when  rolled  Into 
slender  cigarette  sticks  and  smoked.  It  In- 
duces a  euphoria,  a  heightening  of  the 
senses  and  a  glazing  of  the  eyes. 

In  a  special  case  by  Itself  Is  the  mysterious 
drug  called  lyserlc  acid  diethylamide,  better 
known  as  LSD.  A  hypnotic  and  hallucino- 
genic, LSD  Is  a  granulated  powder  usually 
packaged  In  small  cubes  and  needs  refrigera- 
tion. A  couple  of  grains  In  a  tumbler  of 
water  can  produce  grotesque  and  distorted 
Impressions.  Tastes  and  colors  appear  more 
vivid,  a  detached  feeUng  prevails  often  re- 
sulting In  bizarre  actions. 

LSD  has  been  known  to  bring  out  latent 
schizophrenic  tendencies.  In  some  cases  re- 
sulting in  permanent  schizophrenia.  Au- 
thorities do  not  yet  know  whether  LSD  Is 
addictive.  It  has,  however,  been  outlawed 
In  New  York  State. 

(From  Newsday.  Jan.  5.  1966] 
New  DauG  Laws  Makx  Buts  Hakobb 

New  State  and  Federal  regulations  which 
went  Into  effect  Just  4  days  ago  wUl  make  It 
a  little  more  difficult  to  buy  drugs  over  the 
counter  in  1960. 

A  recently  adopted  New  Tork  State  law 
prohibits  the  sale  of  exempt-narcotic  cough 
mixtures  (containing  no  more  than  one 
grain  of  codeine  per  ounce)  to  persons  under 
21  unless  they  have  a  doctor's  prescription. 
Previously,  there  were  no  prescription  re- 
quirements or  age  limits.  The  only  require- 
ment was  that  the  medicine  be  sold  only  for 
health  purposes  and  that  no  more  than  4 


ounces  oould  be  sold  to  a  person  In  any 
single  day. 

The  new  Federal  law  requires  a  written 
prescription  for  the  ptu'chase  of  any  amjthet- 
amine  (stimulant)  or  barbiturate  (seda- 
tive). The  State  regulation  goes  one  step 
further,  requiring  written  authorization  for 
each  renewal  of  existing  prescriptions.  Pre- 
viously, prescriptions  and  renewals  tele- 
phoned to  the  pharmacist  by  the  doctor 
were  acceptable. 

[From  Newsday,  Jan.  6,  1960] 
The  Drug  Menace  Exposb> 

The  spotlight  has  focused  on  drug  addic- 
tion, both  on  Long  Island  and  statewide,  and 
on  the  immense  wsiste  in  human  usefulness 
engendered  by  this  vicloiu  habit.  The  drug 
addiction  problem  is  no  longer  limited  to  the 
familiar  items  as  heroin,  cocaine  and  mari- 
huana. It  now  encompasses  a  wide  variety 
of  stimulants  and  depressants,  many  of 
which  are  familiar  items  In  our  home  medi- 
cine chests  but  often  more  deadly  than  the 
better-known  narcotics. 

Drugs  get  into  the  hands  of  addicts  from 
many  sources;  from  pushers,  forged  prescrip- 
tions, burglaries  and  the  '"black  market," 
and  even  from  cough  medicines  which  do 
not  require  prescriptions.  A  series  appear- 
ing in  Newsday  makes  it  apparent  that  drug 
addiction  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  poor 
and  underprivileged,  as  used  to  be  the  case. 
It  is  no  longer  confined  to  Negroes  SAd 
Puerto  Rlcans.  many  of  whom  may  have  in 
the  past  been  driven  to  addiction  by  the 
misery  of  their  Uvea.  It  Is  now  a  white, 
middle-class  habit.  Indulged  in  by  young 
people  from  14  to  35  who  come  from  good 
homes,  enjoy  the  affection  of  their  parents 
and  have  no  visible  reason  for  engaging  In 
such  dangerous  practices. 

And  drugs  are  easy  to  get.  A  bone-chilling 
interview  with  a  dope  pusher  by  Bob  Greene. 
In  yesterday's  paper,  reveals  how  broad  the 
habit  is  and  how  simply  its  addicts  can  in- 
dulge tbMr  cravings.  "I  never  hooked  any- 
one in  my  life,"  says  this  anonymous  pusher, 
"and  I  dont  have  to.  The  customers  are 
already  there,  more  than  you  can  handle." 

Governor  Rockefeller,  in  his  message  to 
the  189th  session  of  the  legislature,  called 
auldlctlon  a  prime  cause  of  crime.  "Our 
State  today,"  he  said,  "has  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  addicts  In  the  country."  His 
remedy  is  twofold — first,  to  slap  the  tough- 
est prison  sentences  possible  on  the  pushers; 
second,  to  break  the  addicts  of  the  dope 
habit.  State  law  now  permits  an  addict  ac- 
cused of  crime  to  choose  between  a  short 
time  In  prison  or  a  longer  spell  of  rehabili- 
tation treatment.  The  answer,  to  an  addict, 
is  obvious.  He  goes  to  prison,  serves  his 
time,  and  then  resumes  his  habit.  The  Gov- 
ernor's recommendation  Is  that  treatment 
should  be  mandatory.  To  which,  sunen, 
and  may  the  legislature  speedily  send  him 
a  newjaw  for  his  signature. 

As  to  Nassau-Suffolk,  we  need,  first,  a 
recognition  by  all  local  officials  that  a  prob- 
lem exists.  Schoolchildren  should  be  edu- 
cated to  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  addic- 
tion, whether  to  narcotics,  stimulants  or  de- 
pressants; and  there  should  be  encourage- 
ment of  more  parental  responsibility  so  the 
children  learn  the  same  blunt  facts  at  home. 
A  study  commission  is  to  report  on  addic- 
tion In  Nassau  next  Monday.  Suffolk  has 
no  such  commission,  and  badly  needs  one. 
For,  as  County  Executive  Nlckerson  of  Nassau 
says:  Even  one  child  siddlct  is  one  too  many. 

JumuE,  17.  Tells  How  He  Started 
(Editor's  Note. — ^Thls  is  the  story  told  by 
a  17-year-old  Bethpage  youth,  short  on  years 
but  long  on  addiction  experience.  What  he 
has  to  say  is  not  a  loudmouth's  fantasies. 
Experienced  detectives  who  know  him  say  It 
la  all  plausible.) 
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I  wu  la  whMi  I  got  my  flrat  high  from  a 
pUl.  You  Me,  there  wm  tbU  buy  who  waa 
older  than  me  In  my  neighborhood.  I 
thought  he  waa  Mr.  Cool.  I  Idolized  him. 
He  waa  on  pUla  and  I  thought  that  waa  great, 
■o  he  turned  me  oo  and  I've  been  on  ever 
dnce. 

rd  take  goofballa  (barbiturates),  pep  pills 
(amphetamines) ,  anything.  Mix  them  with 
cough  medicine,  mix  them  with  beer,  or  just 
swallow  them  plain.  It  makes  you  somebody 
when  you're  on  you  know?  I  mean  like  I'm 
aort  of  a  coward,  see,  but  when  I  had  a 
couple  of  bennies  (barbiturates) ,  I'd  do  any- 
thing. Cirnsy  things.  I  mean  you're  not 
•cared. 

By  the  time  I  was  14,  I  waa  turning  on 
guys  16  and  17.  I  must  of  turned  on  a 
couple  dosen.  I  used  to  get  cough  medicine 
and  water  It  down  and  sell  It.  I'd  also  sell 
pills.  Where'd  I  get  It?  I  got  contacts,  man; 
I  know  people.  There's  always  someone  to 
get  you  pills.  We  used  to  go  out  behind 
shopping  centers  or  gas  stations  and  sell  the 
stuff  and  also  take  It. 

I  was  taking  Dorlden  (a  barblturata)  — 
maybe  Ave  or  seven  a  day,  and  sometlmee 
Nembutals — maybe  eight  of  those.  But  some 
guys  were  taking  30  or  36  a  day.  They  were 
the  real  bad  ones.  Once  I  went  Into  with- 
drawal In  a  park.  I  hadn't  had  the  stuff  In 
days  and  I  was  bad  off.  I  went  Into  con- 
vulsions right  there  In  the  park.  Rolling 
around  and  throwing  a  fit.  People  thought 
I  was  an  epileptic  and  took  me  to  a  hospital. 
But  then,  my  parenta  had  already  found  out 
I  was  an  addict.  They  knew  when  I  was  14. 
When  my  dad  first  suspected  It,  he  took  me 
to  the  O-a  ward  at  Meadowbrook  for  observa- 
tion and  treatment  and  dlagnoela  and  all 
that.  So  I  told  them  I  was  depressed  and 
worried  and  they  ate  It  up.  When  the 
examination  was  over,  they  sent  me  home 
and  bawled  out  my  dad  for  having  such 
crazy  Ideas. 

I  don't  know  how  many  guys  In  my  area  are 
on  drugs.  Twenty?  Hell  no,  more  like  100 
I  gueas.  But  I'll  tall  you  this,  man.  It's 
bigger  than  half  the  Idlota  that  run  this 
county  think.  For  years,  we've  been  seeing 
Prank  Sabatalla — he's  the  principal  at  Beth- 
page — saying  In  papers  and  places  that  they 
got  no  problems  and  stuff  like  that.  We 
laugh  ourselves  sick  over  that.  And  you  can 
print  that  In  headlines.  They're  not  all 
tough  guys  or  dumbbells  either.  A  lot  of  the 
guys  are  collegians  now. 

(SDiToa's  NoTX. — Sabatella,  asked  to  com- 
ment, said:  "We're  not  aware  of  It  going  on 
In  school.  If  there  Is  more,  we'd  bettar  look 
some  more.  But  these  could  be  dropouta, 
kids  out  of  school.") 

We  used  have  to  boost  (shoplift)  to  pay 
for  our  habit.  We'd  make  96.  maybe  $10  a 
day  selling  the  stuff  to  a  fence.  Sometimes 
It  was  easier.  We  used  to  go  Into  Bohack's 
In  Bethpage,  usually  two  of  us.  One  guy 
would  be  lookout  and  the  other  would  swipe 
golf  balls,  dozens  of  golf  balls.  Then  we'd 
•ell  them  at  the  Bethpage  golf  course. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  had  my  first  heroin. 
Sniffed  It.  We  got  it  from  Junkies  In  the 
Bronx  and  Harlem.  How'd  we  find  them? 
You  don't  have  to  find  them,  man,  the 
Junkies  have  a  regular  grapevine.  They  find 
you  and  let  you  know  where  they  are.  Oet 
It?  I  took  the  heroin  because  I  wanted  a 
new  high.  Every  day  an  addict  keeps  trying 
for  the  same  high  he  got  the  first  day  he 
tried  pills.  But  each  day  I'd  get  less  and 
less  high;  so  I'd  take  more  pills.  But  I 
never  got  the  same  high  as  when  I  started. 
Heroin  was  the  best. 

Don't  believe  all  the  storybooks.  You 
don't  take  It  once  and  become  a  slave  to  It 
all  your  life.  It  takes  time.  I  don't  have 
a  heroin  habit  or  anything.  I've  Just  got  a 
pill  habit,  man.  I'm  an  addict.  I  can't 
explain  It.  Ill  tell  you  this,  I  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  habit — really.  It's  miserable,  no 
fun.    You  get  diarrhea,  rimnlng  nose,  urine 


bums,  bite  your  nails  off  and  It's  lousy.  I've 
been  In  a  hospital  once,  but  it  doesn't  work 
very  well,  I  mean  they've  got  the  guidance 
people  and  all  who  are  OK  Joes,  but 
they're  weird.  One  guy  came  In  once  with 
just  half  his  face  shaved.  To  see  how  I'd 
react,  I  guess.  He  says  to  me,  "See,  I  shaved 
on  this  side  and  not  on  that  side."  And  he 
waited  for  me  to  say  something.  So  I  told 
him,  "It  stinks,"  and  that's  that. 

I  dropped  out  of  school  in  the  11th  grade, 
but  I  want  a  diploma  now.  I  want  to  get 
rid  of  this  thing  and  maybe  get  a  job.  A 
commercial  artist  or  something  like  that.  I 
like  to  sketch  a  lot.  I  want  to  quit,  but  can 
I?     I  dont  know. 

(Prom  Newsday,  Jan.  6,  1966) 
Nrw  DANOsa  in  SuvtiKBiA:    Long  Island  Ad- 
diction— A  DiSEASK  or  Youth 
(By  Martin  Schram) 

Long  Island's  addiction  problem  Is  largely 
a  problem  of  the  young:  the  high  schooler, 
the  collegian,  the  dropout,  the  pushout. 

In  fact,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  officials  say 
there  are  more  drug  abusers  In  the  17  to  19 
age  group  than  In  any  other  bracket.  These 
are  thrill-now,  think-later  types.  And  their 
record  of  achlevemenU  reads.  In  part,  like 
this: 

At  least  140  Bethpage  teenagers  spent  part 
of  their  1964  summer  vacation  In  private- 
home  dope  parties. 

About  30  Northport  youths  were  members 
of  a  close-knit  marihuana  and  heroin  ring. 
Another  cough  syrup -swigging  group  from 
Northport  High  School  was  also  uncovered. 

At  a  north  shore  high  school  35  girls,  ages 
14  to  17,  were  blackmailed  Into  forming  a 
teenage  prostitution  ring  In  1964.  Police  say 
the  e^rls  were  dared  by  boys  Into  swallowing 
pills.  Once  high,  they  were  lured  Into  lewd 
poses  and  photographed.  The  photos  were 
then  used  to  force  the  girls  to  submit  to 
these  boys  and  others,  for  a  price,  with  the 
boys'  clique  pocketing  the  pay. 

LOOK   THC   OTHEX    WAT 

Former  Suffolk  District  Attorney  Bernard 
Smith,  now  a  Stata  senator,  said  recently  that 
there  Is  as  much  drug  abuse  In  Long  Island 
high  schools  as  outalde.  Yet,  most  public 
school  officials  shy  away  from  the  subject 
whenever  It  Is  mentioned.  A  rare  exception 
was  the  Long  Island  school  district  super- 
intendent who  said:  "I'm  sick  and  tired  of 
people  in  government  and  school  administra- 
tion saying  there  Is  no  drug  problem.  We 
have  a  problem  and  the  schools  are  not  doing 
their  job.  I'm  not  even  satisfied  with  what 
we're  doing,  and  we're  doing  more  than 
most." 

This  school  official  agreed  to  spell  out  the 
problems  of  his  district  provided  that  the 
location  of  the  district  be  withheld.  "School 
dlstrlcta  find  It  easier  to  look  the  other  way 
because  It  Is  a  tough  problem  to  face,"  be 
said.  "They  think  that  If  they  admit  they 
have  a  drug  problem,  the  good  teachers  won't 
come  to  their  district." 

Pills,  both  pep  and  sedative,  are  his  big- 
gest headache.  "I'd  say  we  have  5,000  chil- 
dren In  the  Tth  to  lath  gradee.  About  100 
of  these  are  known  to  be  using  pills,  and 
you  can  double  that — maybe  triple  It — to 
find  the  number  who  aren't  known.  The 
hlghett  percentage  Is  In  the  10th  to  13th 
grade«."  He  said  that  there  Is  little  evidence 
of  heroin  being  used  by  his  teens,  and  mari- 
juana Is  just  slightly  more  prevalent.  Co- 
deine cough  medicine  is  a  major  problem  and 
a  natural  stepplngstone  to  pills.  As  for  glue 
sniffing,  the  superintendent  says:  "It  was  a 
craze  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  we  don't  see 
much  of  It  now.  I  guess  even  the  teenagers 
think  of  It  as  kid  stuff." 

He  continued:  "I'd  say  as  many  kids  are 
puahouta  as  dropouta.  Too  many  school  dls- 
trlcta kick  a  kid  out  of  school  and  then  for- 
get him.  That's  not  the  answer.  He  still 
hangs   around    the   school,    goes    to   school 


functions,  and  Influences  the  students  to  do 
right,  or  more  often,  to  do  wrong.  The 
schools  need  to  wake  up  and  actually  com- 
bat the  problem." 

PLAN    or    ACTION 

Quietly,  this  district  began  doing  just  that. 
An  11 -point  plan  of  action  was  drawn  up 
calling  for  UeUson  with  merchanta  and  physi- 
cians and  additional  school  grounds  security. 
Several  Instructors  were  urged  to  establish  a 
rapport  with  the  drug-habituated  element. 
It  was  a  tedious  process.  One  who  succeeded 
talked  frankly  about  the  problem: 

"Aftar  a  while,  I  got  to  be  a  sort  of  middle- 
man between  them  and  the  outalde  world. 
Not  long  ago,  one  kid  staggered  Into  my 
office  and  passed  out  from  an  overdose.  I 
looked  out  my  window  and  saw  the  other 
members  of  his  gang  watching  from  two  can 
down  the  block.  They'd  brought  him  to  me. 
If  I  turned  the  kid  Into  the  police,  I'd  be  a 
bad  guy  forever  in  their  book.  I  called  two 
doctors  and  told  them  what  was  wrong.  They 
wouldn't  touch  it  with  a  10-foot  pole.  So  I 
called  a  third  and  just  told  him  I  had  an 
emergency  case  for  him." 

On  the  way  to  the  hospital,  the  educator 
stopped  by  the  gang's  hangout.  "I  told 
them,  'He's  yours,  you  got  him  high.  Either 
one  of  you  comes  with  me  to  the  hospital  or 
I'll  dump  him  right  here  and  you'll  wind 
up  with  a  dead  friend.'  There  was  a  silence. 
Finally  one  guy  said,  'OK,  I'll  go.'  Tt\t 
way,  it  was  the  gang  and  me  turning  the  kldi 
In — not  Just  me  alone. 

KLABORATZ    ORGANIZATION 

The  youths'  organization  for  distributing 
the  pills  Is  completa  down  to  a  mimeographed 
organization  chart,  the  "in"  educator  said 
The  names  of  about  30  youths,  half  of  them 
graduates  or  dropouta,  are  on  that  chart. 
It's  a  big  triangle  starting  with  the  No.  1 
man,  the  source.  Under  him  come  several 
(distributor)  lieutenants,  each  having  sev- 
eral subordinates  of  his  own. 

The  official  said  80  percent  of  the  drugs 
obtained  by  youths  In  bis  district  comes  from 
black  market  sources  In  New  York  City.  The 
remaining  30  percent  comes  from  the  youth's 
own  schemes,  forged  prescriptions,  stolen 
drugs,  and  so  on. 

The  district  officials  drew  a  sharp  line  be- 
tween drug  taking  and  other  forms  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  One  said:  "The  dif- 
ference is  that  popping  pills  and  smoking 
marijuana  Is  accepted  by  the  good  kids,  the 
ones  who  are  usually  the  first  to  condemn 
delinquency  among  themselves.  They've  re- 
jected breaking  and  entering,  shoplifting. 
and  even  wild  automobile  driving.  But 
they've  accepted  the  pills,  even  though  they 
themselves  might  not  be  taking  them.  That'i 
why  this  thing  has  gottan  so  big." 

Another  district  official  said  he  beUeved 
two  factors  lure  today's  teenagers  to  drugs. 
"These  are  fairly  well-to-do  kids, "  he  said 
"They've  already  had  everything  and  experi- 
enced everything — liquor,  cars,  sex— by  the 
time  they  are  teens.  This  Is  what's  left: 
drug  kicks."  He  added  that  the  entire  teen- 
age terminology  now  is  based  on  dislnvolve- 
ment,  detachment.  Dance  by  yourself.  Pl»y 
It  cool.  "The  pattern  Is  the  same,  and  the 
pills  give  kids  a  way  out.  detached  feeling  ' 

Nassau  probation  officials  agree  that  the 
addiction  problem  is  no  longer  a  problem 
mainly  of  lower  income  groups  or  Negroes. 
Of  116  narcotics  casee  now  under  super- 
vision, only  8  are  Negroes. 

Some  school  and  police  authorities  say 
that  one  thing  that  help*  the  habituated 
punks  look  big  In  their  own  crowd  is  the 
law.  The  unnamed  school  district  offlciali 
say  there  are  too  many  cases  where  7°^^ 
are  hauled  Into  court  and  then  get  off*J^° 
a  verbal  wrist -slapping  by  the  Judge.  "When 
a  kid  geta  back  on  the  streeto  after  getting 
Just  a  lecture  or  a  suspended  sentence,  h«» 
a  hero  to  his  own  crowd,"  complained  one 
top  official  In  the  school  district. 
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The  official  added:  "He  says  be  beat  the 
rap.  He  brags  that  he  told  off  the  cope  and 
the  judge.  And  10  other  youngsters  who 
were  too  timid  before  now  hate  the  courage 
to  get  on  the  stuff."  ' 

BIG    MAN    IN   TEEN   fl«T 

The  drive  to  be  a  "big  mail''  in  the  teen 
Mt  has  led  to  Incldenta  that  would  be  ludi- 
crous if  only  they  didn't  deal  with  a  serious 
problem.  Preeport  detectives  report  that  not 
long  ago,  one  youth  hit  on  a  get-rich-quick 
scheme  that  made  him  the  school  kingpin — 
for  a  few  days.  He  was  roIUng  old  dried 
brown  grass  in  paper  and  passing  the  sticks 
oS  as  marijuana.  He  sold  hi*  "pot"  for  50 
cents  a  stick,  and  some  youths  smoked  them, 
got  sick  and  thought  they  were  high. 

Suffolk  County  police  tell  f  similar  tale 
about  another  youth  who  put  tvhlte  cleanser 
In  tiny  glasalne  bags  and  pa^^ed  It  off  as 
beroln. 

Not  all  dlstrlcta  can  pinpoint  the  prob- 
lem easily.  In  Central  High  School  District 
No.  2,  Long  Island's  largest  secondary-school 
system  (encompassing  Elmont.  Franklin 
Square,  New  Hyde  Park,  and  Floral  Park), 
offlctals  say  they  can't  find  a  drug  problem — 
even  though  they  know  one  may  exist. 

"We're  not  naive  enough  to  say  outright 
that  there  Is  no  problem,  but,  if  there  is 
one,  we  can't  find  it,"  said  District  Principal 
John  W.  Nlcoll.  "Our  teachers,  nurses,  and 
psychologlsta  are  all  on  the  lookout.  But 
out  of  our  13,000  studenta  (In  six  high 
schools),  not  one  case  has  been  reported," 

Nassau  probation  officials  say  there  is  a 
problem  in  the  district,  however,  with 
marijuana  being  most  prevalent  there.  As 
many  as  30  percent  of  the  district  population 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  puff  pot  occa- 
sionally, they  say.  One  Elmoot  probationer 
recently  surrendered  to  authorities,  saying 
he  was  hooked  on  pills  and  wanted  help. 
He  gave  officials  the  names  o£  54  boys  and 
girls  in  Elmont  and  Franklin  Square  who 
he  claimed  were  on  pills. 

Long  Island's  college  adnUnlttrators  were 
every  bit  as  reluctant  to  discuee  the  scope  of 
the  student  drug  problem  as  the  public 
school  officials.  A  Suffolk  detective  said  re- 
cently that  "every  college  in  Suffolk  County 
—and  I  mean  every  one — has  been  contami- 
nated by  drug  addiction."  Nassau  officials 
say  much  the  same  thing. 

Tet,  most  college  educators  steer  clear  of 
numbers.  "We  have  the  reputations  of  our 
Uutltutions  to  think  about,"  they  explain. 
C.  W.  Post  Dean  of  Studenta  ^ederick  De- 
Marr  put  things  this  way:  "Toaay  the  prob- 
lem is  nonexistent  is  pretty  stupid  but  the 
problem  is  not  on  our  campus  and  It's  not 
la  our  dormitories  (housing  1,1<K)  studenta). 
If  it's  anywhere.  It's  off  campus," 

Randall  Hoffman,  the  dean  of  studenta  at 
Hofstra  University,  said  "I'm  sure  some  ex- 
perimentation takes  place  among  our  stu- 
"lenu  with  marihuana,  l£D,  pep  plUs  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  have  about  5,000  full- 
Ume  daytime  studenta,  and  I'd  guess  that 
8  or  7  percent  of  them  (80O  to  350)  ex- 
periment. I  doubt  that  we  have  any  addlcta 
f*t  «e.  But  It  is  very  easy  here  to  get  marl- 
liuana  and  pills  on  the  black  market.  It's  a 
»ord-of-mouth  sort  of  thing.  One  friend 
««ll«  another." 

Police  officials  say  Hofstra  Is  not  Long  !•- 
l»nds  largest  campus  in  terms  of  Illegal  drug 
"•fflc.  Both  Nassau  and  Suffolk  have  insti- 
tutions with  greater  drug  incidence.  A 
Stony  Brook  State  University  ofljclal  also  ad- 
Biltted  the  presence  of  drugs.  We  dont  have 
much  heroin,  but  there  Is  a  good  deal  of 
Marihuana  and  drugs  around,"  he  said. 
Bwblturates  and  amphetamines  are  very 
»TalUble  and  prevalent.  Sure  tt  exlste,  and 
*«<1  be  crazy  to  deny  It.  They  are  most 
owunon  during  stress  periods,  like  examina- 
nons.  Most  often,  it's  the  youngster  who 
°M  «  personal  disorientation,  compounded  by 
*^«nlc  preararM.  Oenertaiy,  they're 
Pwtty  bright." 


He  added  that  about  15  studenta  a  year 
come  in  and  ask  for  help  in  kicking  the  habit. 
"They  are  usually  sptirred  to  come  In  after 
a  break  In  a  boy-girl  relationship,"  he  astld. 
"They  want  to  start  over  clean.  These  kids 
aren't  the  types  who  are  out  for  fast  thrills. 
They're  just  experimenting." 

A  Nassau  detective  said  that  be  attended 
one  of  Hofstra's  early  season  home  basket- 
ball games  and  was  shocked  by  what  he  saw 
In  the  smoking  room  adjacent  to  the  gym. 
"The  room  was  Jammed  at  half-time,"  he  re- 
called, "and  20  percent  of  the  kids  were 
higher  than  kites.  It  was  a  drug  high  and 
I  recognized  It  right  away.  I've  seen  a  lot, 
but  I  was  really  shook  by  that." 

The  detective  said  he  told  a  Hofstra  of- 
ficial what  he'd  seen,  and  the  university  man 
replied  that  he  estimated  It  was  even  higher 
than  20  percent,  but  that  most  top  univer- 
sity officials  regard  the  problem  as  a  phase 
that  will  pass  eventually.  However,  several 
weeks  later,  a  Newsday  reporter  donned 
sweater  and  slacks  and  Joined  the  Hofstra 
student  section  at  another  home  game.  In- 
side the  lounge  were  several  hundred  stu- 
dents— all  sober,  none  high. 


(From  Newsday,  Jan.  6, 1966| 
One  Held  in  Attack  on  Reporter 

Levittown. — A  19-year-old  on  probation 
was  arrested  here  yesterday  on  charges  of 
taking  part  in  the  beating  Monday  of  News- 
day  reporter  Bob  Oreene  after  Greene  tried 
to  buy  drugs  in  connection  with  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Long  Island  drug  problem. 

The  suspect,  Leonard  A.  Herbst,  an  auto 
mechanic,  was  charged  with  third-degree  as- 
sault, a  misdemeanor,  and  vrlth  violation  of 
probation.  Eighth  Precinct  Detective  James 
Wylle,  who  made  the  arrest,  said  he  would 
travel  to  another  State  today  in  an  effort 
to  pick  up  a  second  suspect,  whose  name  is 
withheld  at  police  request.  Oreene  identi- 
fied Herbst,  whose  address  waa  given  as  8 
Vera  Avenue,  Plalnvlew,  and  the  unnamed 
suspect  from  police  photographs  as  the  two 
youths  who  beat  him  Monday  night  after 
he  left  the  Esquire  Bar  at  433  South  Oyster 
Bay  Road,  Plalnvlew.  He  said  that  several 
other  youths  stood  by  while  he  was  attacked. 
Oreene  was  treated  at  Smlthtown  General 
Hospital  for  lacerations  of  the  face. 

Wylle  said  that  Herbst,  a  solidly  buUt  youth 
with  bushy  blond  hair,  admitted  being  at  the 
bar  Monday  night  with  the  still-missing  sus- 
pect but  denied  taking  part  in  the  beating. 
Wylle  said  that  Herbst  was  arrested  pre- 
viously on  a  burglary  charge  and  was  put 
on  probation  after  receiving  youthful  of- 
fender treatment.  Wylle  said  the  probation 
still  has  15  months  to  run,  and  Herbst  faces 
the  possibility  of  being  sent  to  jail  for  that 
period.  Conviction  on  the  misdemeanor 
charge  could  bring  a  maximum  penalty  of 
a  year  In  jail  and  a  $500  fine.  Herbst  was 
to  be  arraigned  today  in  First  District  Court, 
Mineola. 

(From  Newsday,  Jan.  7,  1966) 

High  Price  or  Addiction  Tallied  in  Dollars, 

Tears 

(By  Martin  Schram) 

When  a  drug  addict  turns  on,  everybody 
H>ay8. 

Each  year,  addlcta  drain  mllllona  from  the 
Long  Island  economy.  And  It  Is  a  paradoxi- 
cal expenditure,  for  the  public  pays  both  to 
combat  the  habit  and  to  support  It.  The 
costa  can  be  tabulated  on  a  balance  sheet. 

But  there  is  another  addiction  coet  that 
knows  no  price  tag.  That  Is  the  coat  of 
broken  bones  and  shattered  windows,  the 
untotaled  damage  cause  by  people  high  on 
drugs.  It  1b  also  the  deep  down  coet  of 
human  grle(,  a  personal  price  paid  by  the 
addict's  family  and  friends. 

Of  all  those  drug  expenditures,  the  cost  of 
combat  Is  easiest  to  spot.  Nassau  and  Suf- 
folk taxpayers  spend  more  than  91  million 


annually  to  fight  the  addiction  problem  on 
the  local  front.  That  is  a  catehaU  flgtu^, 
encompassing  everything  frcwn  undercover 
police  Inveetlgatlons  and  public  education 
campaigns  to  medical  care  sjid  counseling  for 
the  addlcta  themselves.  It  breaks  down  like 
this: 

Long  Island  police  officials  says  their  com- 
bined efforta  to  curb  suburban  addiction  cost 
$400,000  a  year.  That  includes  narcotics 
squad  detective  salaries.  Investigation,  and 
administration  costa  and  a  variety  of  public 
awareness  pamphleta.  Also  Included  Is  the 
cost  of  Nassau's  mobile  narcotics  display 
trailer,  once  a  homicide  lab  on  wheels,  which 
has  been  viewed  by  more  than  11,000  patrons 
of  shopping  centers  since  It  started  rolling 
last  December  1. 

Nassau  and  Suffolk  probation  officials  agree 
that  each  addicted  probationer — and  there 
are  about  360  of  them — costa  the  public  $500 
a  year.  Included  are  counseling  sessions 
with  the  offender,  often  his  parenta,  clergy, 
and  others. 

Court  costa  figure  heavily,  but  they  are 
Immeasurable,  officials  say.  "Who  can  put  a 
doUars-and-centa  value  on  the  length  of 
time  spent  in  court  on  addlcta  su  opposed  to 
murder  cases?"  one  police  authority  asked. 

Long  Island  taxpayers,  as  well  as  those 
throughout  the  State,  help  to  support  the  two 
State  hospitals  on  the  Island  offering  addict 
rehabilitation  programs:  Pilgrim  State  Hos- 
pital and  Central  Islip  State  Hospital.  Dr. 
Henry  Brill.  Pilgrim  State  aruperlntendent, 
figures  that  the  165-bed  center  costa  the  pub- 
lic $750,000  annually  to  maintain.  Dr. 
Francis  J.  O'Neill,  of  Central  Isllp,  seta  the 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  Ita  75-bed  center 
at  $328,500. 

Those  are  the  economics  of  the  war  against 
addiction.  But  the  addict  cOso  has  a  dol- 
lars-and-centa  problem.  And  there,  too,  the 
public  pays.  One  Long  Island  narcotics 
detective  reporte:  "The  average  addict  out 
here  needs  $15  to  $25  a  day  just  to  feed  his 
habit,  and  that  Includes  everything  from 
cough-medlclne  drinkers  to  heroin  shooters. 
Some  are  up  to  $30  daily  and  more,  about  a 
shot  every  4  hours." 

How  does  the  addict  support  his  habit? 
He  goes  after  easy  money.  "One-third  of  all 
of  our  crime  stems  from  narcotics  and  drugs," 
a  veteran  narcotics  detective  says.  "This  is 
not  sex  crime.  It's  mainly  petty  stuff.  Most 
of  it  U  boosting  (shoplifting)  because  it's 
usually  the  easiest  to  pull  off.  These  addlcta 
have  to  steal  to  support  their  habit.  Even 
If  they  do  hold  down  a  regular  job,  and 
most  can't,  they  dont  make  enough  without 
stealing." 

Nassau  police  report  that  In  1964,  the  value 
of  all  properties  stolen  (excluding  automo- 
biles) was  $3,607,874.  One- third  of  that  Is 
$1,302,638,  which,  when  funneled  through 
black  market  fences,  still  buys  a  lot  of  Illegal 
drugs  and  narcotics.  When  It  comes  to  crime 
perpetrated  by  addlcta,  many  Long  Islanders 
are  of  little  help  to  the  law,  a  detective  as- 
serte.  In  fact,  he  says,  some  people  are  on 
the  side  of  the  addicted. 

"We've  had  cases  where  addlcta  have  ac- 
tually been  taking  orders  from  their  own 
neighbors  for  toasters,  records,  cigarettes, 
and  even  TV  seta,':  he  said.  "Then  the  ad- 
dlcta would  go  and  'boost'  the  Items  and 
sell  them  to  their  neighbors  at  the  lowest 
prices  you  ever  heard  of." 

Another  big  financial  boom  to  the  subur- 
ban addict  is  called  "cattle  rustling,"  addict 
lingo  for  stealing  meat  from  supermarket 
counters  and  selling  it  to  friends  at  dis- 
count rates. 

Tile  pusher-addict  bsM  his  own  form  of 
moneymaking:  he  cheata  bis  customers. 
Take  the  case  of  Gerald  Peacock,  31,  a  Free- 
port  pusher  who  commuted  regularly  to  Har- 
lem to  pick  up  heroin  for  his  17  suburbsm 
cllenta.  Peacock  would  pay  his  supplier 
$6  for  a  tiny  glasslne  bag  of  heroin  (enough 
for  one  shot) .     Then  he'd  cut  each   bag's 
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■trengtb  tn  half  by  dilutaig  It  with  quinine 
and  milk  sugar — thus  doubling  bis  supply. 
Finally.  b«  would  sell  eaeb  haU-atrencth  bag 
for  $5.     A  tidy  100-percent  profit. 

TKX  END  or  RJS  UNX 

Peacock's  business,  which  financed  his  own 
(;tO-a-day  heroin  habit,  came  to  a  sudden 
halt  last  January  23.  At  1  ajn.  that  day, 
he  was  met  by  Preeport  Detectives  Robert 
Gordon  and  Joseph  Bomelka  as  be  stepped 
off  a  lionc  Island  railroad  train  with  25 
heroin  bass  hidden  in  bis  clothing.  An  In- 
formant had  tipped  off  the  police.  "We  need 
Informants  in  narcotics  cases."  Romelka  said. 
"They  are  the  only  way  we  can  function,  and 
we  protect  our  Informers  to  the  hilt." 

Society  also  bears  a  cost  of  addiction  that 
cannot  be  flgured  exactly.  The  Nassau 
County  medical  examiner.  Dr.  Leslie  Lukash. 
explained  that  coat  this  way:  "I  don't  care 
so  much  about  the  kid  who  gets  booked 
on  druga.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  do 
It.  and  deep  down  Inside  he  knew  better. 
I'm  concerned  about  the  Innocent  people 
who  get  hurt,  physically  hurt.  When  these 
kids  are  on  drugs,  they  lose  their  reflexes  and 
haTe  no  sense  of  danger.  They  become  reck- 
less. Many  get  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car 
and  get  into  accidents,  maiming  ^^nnocent 
people.  We'll  never  know  how  many  such  ac- 
cidents were  caused  by  kids  high  on  drugs, 
because  ntoet  policemen  can't  tell  a  drug  high 
from  accident  shock.  Unless  a  driver  smells 
of  Uquor,  he  rarely  gets  charged  with  Intoxi- 
cation." 

A  Uttle-known  side  Incident  to  the  death 
of  Harry  Perkett,  19,  of  Bethpage.  substan- 
tlatea  Lukash's  view.  Perkett  was  one  of 
three  youths  who  downed  barbiturates  mixed 
in  coke  for  kicks  on  the  night  of  November 
28.  He  died  early  the  next  morning  In  the 
back  seat  of  his  family's  cor  of  a  barbiturate 
overdose. 

One  of  Perkett's  companions  was  Involved 
In  two  auto  accidents  while  driving  home 
after  putting  Perkett  in  his  father's  cnr  that 
night.  After  the  first  accident,  the  youth 
was  taken  to  the  emergency  ward  of  Meadow- 
brook  Hoepital.  TTiere,  his  barblturate-blgh 
condition  was  diagnosed  as  accident  shock. 
The  youth  was  releaaed  that  same  night,  and 
once  again  he  got  behind  the  steering  wheel, 
and  once  again  he  was  Involved  in  an  acci- 
dent. 

Finally,  there  la  the  coet  that  has  no  dollar 
value.  It  la  the  coet  of  emotional  suffering 
by  thoae  close  to  the  addict.  And  it  might 
well  be  the  highest  price  of  all  to  pay.  A 
Brentwood  woman  says:  "I  saw  my  brother 
turn  into  a  heroin  addict  a  few  years  ago.  I 
tried  to  stop  him  and  get  bim  help,  but  he 
wouldn't  help  himself  and  no  one  would  help 
me  help  blm.  Then  he  married  a  girl.  She 
was  booked,  too.  Now.  they  spend  a  wretched 
life.  She  walks  the  streeU  In  Greenwich 
Village,  prostituting  to  get  them  both  money 
for  herolu.  It  tears  you  up.  but  what  can 
you  do?" 

(From  Newsday.  Jan.  7,  10M| 
Sbcomv  Tovtu  Hnj>  in  Bkatinc  oir  RxpoaTcn 

MiNKOLA. — The  second  of  two  youths 
charged  with  the  beating  of  Newsday  reporter 
Bob  Oreene  was  Jailed  here  last  night  after 
the  youth's  arrest  In  Massachusetts  yesterday 
by  two  Nassau  detect! Tee. 

The  youth.  Identified  as  Ruasel  J.  Pappa- 
lardo.  IS.  of  Northampton.  Mass.,  a  factory 
worker,  was  arrested  by  Det.  Sgt.  Henry 
McCarthy  and  Det.  James  Wylle  of  the 
Bghth  Precinct.  Pappalardo  was  charged 
with  thlrd-degrrp  assault  In  a  warrant  signed 
by  First  District  Judge  JuUus  Chlnman.  At 
his  arraignment  before  Chlnman  In  First 
District  Court  In  Mlneola  today.  Pappalardo 
pleaded  Innocent  and  was  ordered  held  In 
$800  ball.  Trial  was  scheduled  for  January 
SO. 

The  second  youth  charged  in  the  assault, 
Leonard  A.   Herbst.   It,   whose   address   was 


given  as  8  Vera  Ave..  Plainvlew,  was  arraigned 
In  First  District  Court  yesterday  on  a  charge 
of  third  rtagree  aasault,  a  misdemeanor. 
Herbet  pleadad  innocent  and  was  held  In  8500 
baU  for  trial  January  20. 

Herbet  has  also  been  charged  with  viola- 
tion of  parole.  He  pleaded  guilty  in  1964  to 
burglary  and  grand  larceny  charges,  was  ad- 
Judged  a  youthful  offender  and  received  a 
3-year  sentence.  He  was  paroled  in  June. 
Oreene  Identified  Herbst  and  Pappalardo 
from  po:ice  photographs  as  the  two  youths 
who  beat  him  Monday  night  after  he  tried 
to  buy  drugs  in  connection  with  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Long  Island  drug  problem. 

{From  Newsday.  Jan.  7.  1966 1 

Nrw    Dancex    in    Subttiisia:    Apatht    Stalls 

Long  Island  Fight  on  Drugs 

(By  Bob  Greene) 

"Write  whatever  you  want  about  teenage 
drug  use  on  Long  Island,"  said  a  Nassau 
detective.  "Everyone  will  scream  and  shout 
for  a  while  and  then  they'll  form  a  com- 
mittee and  try  to  study  it  to  death." 

His  overstatement  stands  as  a  challenge  to 
official  Long  Island  because  it  Includes  a 
discouraging  core  of  truth.  During  the  post 
several  years,  a  number  of  individuals  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  have  warned  of 
the  Increase  In  teen  drug  use.  Bach  time, 
committees  have  been  formed.  Few  have 
produced  concrete  results.  By  that  time,  the 
problem  has  been  forgotten. 

A  year  ago,  former  Hempstead  Presiding 
Supervisor  Palmer  Farrlngton  charged  that 
teenage  drug  use  was  becoming  a  menace 
in  Nassau  County.  County  Executive  Nlck- 
erson  replied  that  there  was  no  msjor  prob- 
lem. But  he  appointed  a  study  commission 
to  look  Into  the  matter.  The  commUslon. 
with  some  Interruptions,  has  been  studying 
for  a  year.  During  that  year,  five  NaKau 
youths  have  died  as  a  result  of  drug  usage. 

Yesterday,  Suffolk  County  Executive  Den- 
nlson  said  that  he  was  concerned  about  re- 
ports that  there  is  a  teenage  drug  problem 
in  Suffolk,  and  has  aptpointed  a  committee. 
"But  well  have  to  check  into  all  the  facts," 
said  Dennison.  "We  Just  can't  accept  any- 
one's word  for  it."  Dennison  said  that  he 
has  formed  a  coordinating  office  for  all  social 
agencies  In  the  county  end  that  a  commit- 
tee formed  by  that  offlce  is  now  studying  the 
problem. 

But  Suffolk  Police  Commissioner  John  L. 
Barry  has  no  doubts  about  the  problem.  Said 
Barry:  "We  are  trying  to  bring  this  situa- 
tion to  the  public's  attention  and  we  dont 
believe  in  hiding  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem. I  asked  for  an  Increase  In  our  narcotic 
squad  in  the  last  budget.  We  would  like 
to  double  the  squad.  However  my  request 
was  not  Included  In  the  final  budget  (agreed 
upon  by  Dennison  and  the  board  of  super- 
visors). I  Intend  to  rcdlscuss  this  with  the 
board  of  supervisors." 

Suffolk  County  covers  a  geographical  area 
of  022  square  miles  and  has  a  population  of 
more  than  800,000.  The  narcotics  squad 
miut  patrol  the  entire  county.  The  present 
complement  of  the  Suffolk  County  police 
narcotics  squad  is  four  men. 

BTUDT   roacs  FORMED 

Nickerson's  study  force,  headed  by  Oyster 
Bay  Town  Supervisor  Michael  Petito,  was 
formed  last  February  17  and  held  Its  first 
meeting  in  mid-April.  The  board  includes 
doctors,  police  ofliclals,  social  workers  and 
mental  health  experts. 

Petito  frankly  admits  that  when  the  study 
started,  he  thought  that  the  problem  was 
superficial,  "an  undercover  fad."  A  year 
later  he  says:  "I  now  know  that  teenage  drug 
use  Is  an  insidious  sub  rosa  problem  of  con- 
cern to  us  all.  The  problem  is  far  more 
serious  and  extensive  than  we  thought  last 
March.' 

The  Petito  committee  has  listened  to 
Nassau  Police  Commissioner  Francis  Looney, 


a  committee  member,  who  has  sent  out 
questionnaires  to  school  districts  and  other 
concerned  agencies,  and  has  conducted  cym- 
poalums  of  school  district  representatives  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  problem. 

He  said  that  school  representatives  at  the 
symposiums  that  were  held  were  reluctant 
to  discuss  the  problem  openly.  "There  wm 
tension  in  the  sir,"  he  said.  "I  could  feel 
the  educators  wanted  to  talk  but  were  afraid. 
So  I  invited  them  for  personal  talks  with 
me."  At  one  such  talk,  be  said,  a  school 
official  told  him  that  he  had  40  glue-sniffen 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  in  bis  own 
high  school. 

Petito  said  that  the  study  took  a  full  year 
because  "I  felt  it  had  to  be  done  right  on  a 
professional  basis — not  based  on  theatrics  or 
political  hacks."  Whatever  the  case,  the 
committee  has  finally  produced  a  report.  A 
similar  committee,  but  on  a  smaller  bssli. 
was  formed  to  study  the  problem  In  the  town 
of  Oyster  Bay  In  1964.  The  committee  held 
one  meeting,  heard  a  Nassau  police  spokes- 
man declare  that  there  was  no  real  problem. 
and  never  met  again. 

Narcotics  experts  agree  that  the  problem 
in  both  the  State  and  on  Long  Island  falU 
into  four  distinct  categories:  Enforcement. 
educatlbn,  prevention,  and  treatment.  Here 
Is  the  present  Long  Island  picture: 

Enforcement:  Both  the  Nassau  and  the 
Suffolk  police  narcotics  squads  are  doing  > 
diligent  Job  of  enforcing  present  laws.  But 
they  are  faced  with  overwhelming  odds 
Both  need  more  men  and  a  more  adequate 
supply  of  money  to  make  purchases  from 
big  pushers. 

The  Nassau  police  department  has  ob- 
viously recognized  the  growth  In  drug  use; 
the  narcotics  squad  has  been  Increased  from 
2  to  10  men  in  the  last  few  years.  But  some 
top  officials  of  the  department  still  maintain 
that  there  is  no  real  drug  problem,  con- 
tributing to  a  false  sense  of  security  by  the 
public.  Both  New  York  City  and  Suffolk 
police,  straddling  Nassau  on  either  side,  can- 
didly admit  that  they  have  major  problems 

Education:  A  few  school  districts  are 
vigorously  attacking  the  problem,  but  most 
of  them  are  Ignoring  It.  Said  one  educator: 
"Some  school  officials  feel  that  if  they  admit 
they  have  prxjblems  they  wont  be  able  to 
draw  the  best  teachers  to  their  system." 

The  Plainvlew-Bethpage  school  district  In 
Nassau  has  launched  a  widespread  program 
of  education  working  closely  with  local 
clergymen,  businessmen,  social  workers,  and 
police.  Other  school  districts  have  distrib- 
uted literature  to  students  explaining  the 
various  kinds  of  drugs  and  listing  the  conse- 
quences of  drug  abuse.  But  many  others 
have  done  nothing. 

Prevention :  The  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments have  recently  passed  stringent  laws 
aimed  at  lessening  the  diversion  of  pills  Into 
the  illegal  markets.  Drug  manufacturers  and 
drugstores  must  now  keep  stringent  records 
of  the  sale  of  barbiturates,  amphetamines, 
and  tranquilizers.  Prescriptions  may  no 
longer  be  refined  without  the  express  consent 
of  the  prescribing  physician  and  no  persons 
under  21  may  now  purchose  codeine-based 
cough  medicine  without  a  prescription.  Un- 
der the  new  State  law,  the  drxigglst  Is  allowed 
to  make  his  own  decision  as  to  who  is  over 
21,  but  If  he  guesses  wrong,  he  Is  also  liable 
to  criminal  jienaltles. 

Treatment :  Long  Island  Is  in  dismal  sbap» 
when  it  comes  to  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
persons  who  have  become  physically  or 
psychologically  dependent  on  drugs.  There 
are  no  treatment  centers  on  U)ng  Island 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  and 
full  rehablliutlon  of  drug-dependent  per- 
sons. Pilgrim  State  Hospital  in  Brentwood 
has  a  16S-bed  unit  devoted  to  the  treatment 
of  adulU  and  Central  IsUp  SUte  Hospiul 
has  a  75-bed  center.  But  this  Involves  com- 
mitment to  a  naental  hospital  and  offers  no 
halfway  house  type  facilities  where  a  cured 
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person  can  gradtially  work  back  Into  a  pro- 
ductive life. 

Persons  under  21  on  Long  Island  are  sent 
to  Manhattan  General  HospitaJ  In  New  York 
If  they  voluntarily  seek  a  cura.  At  the  hos- 
pital they  are  detoxified,  given  psychiatric 
treatment,  and  thrust  back  out  on  the  street 
after  several  months. 

Long  Island  offers  few  short-range  treat- 
ment areas  for  drug-dependent  persons.  Su- 
pervisors of  the  Nassau  County  Probation 
Department  and  other  law  officials  have  com- 
plained about  the  reluctance  of  Meadow- 
brook  Hospital  to  take  "hlglf  addicts  for 
even  a  night. 

A  spokesman  for  Meadowbrook  denied  yes- 
tertlay  that  the  hospital  has  refused  to  take 
addicts.  He  said  that  the  hospital  has  had 
many  of  them  and  has  a  full  staff  to  aid 
them  toward  rehabilitation.  But  a  Nassau 
district  judge  disagreed  yesterday.  "The 
hospital  refused  to  take  an  addict  from  my 
court  last  week,"  the  Judge  sakl.  "I  finally 
had  to  call  and  order  them  to  take  him  in. 
Then  they  call  me  3  days  later,  tell  me  he's 
detoxified,  and  say  they  want  to  release  blm. 
I  ordered  them  to  keep  him  for  another 
week." 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  this  week. 
Governor  Rockefeller  strongly  urged  both 
stlffer  penalties  against  drug  pushers  and 
funds  to  establish  narcottos  treatment 
centers  throughout  the  State,  something 
strongly  endorsed  for  Long  Idand  by  many 
experts  on  the  subject. 

Over  the  past  month.  Newsday  has  sought 
the  advice  of  many  leading  esperta  on  both 
the  State  and  local  levels  In  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine some  of  the  best  way$  to  eliminate 
drug  abuse.  Here  are  some  of  their  sugges- 
tions: 

Louis  Mllone,  chief  of  the  Nassau  County 
Probation  Department  has  urged  (1)  expan- 
■lon  and  implementation  of  facilities  at  local 
general  hospitals  for  the  detoxification  of 
drugs  users  on  either  a  voluntary  or  manda- 
tory basis,  (2)  construction  of  residential 
treatment  centers  for  rehabilitation  designed 
to  ellmlnata  psychological  dependency  and 
geared  to  give  treatment  on  both  In  and 
out  treatment  basis,  (3)  hospitalization  and 
treatment  of  kno'ivn  users  on  a  mandatory 
basis  rather  than  the  present  vcduntary  basis, 
(4)  more  flexible  legislation  giving  Increased 
authority  to  the  courts,  parole  and  proba- 
tion departmenta  to  facllltata  easier  han- 
dling of  the  user  with  less  redttpe,  (6)  man- 
datory prison  sentences  for  pothers  with  no 
alternatives. 

ASKS  LAW  REVISION 

Barry,  taking  the  law-enfdKement  view, 
has  asked  some  revisions  in  the  present  laws. 
Currently  a  pusher  who  Is  $lso  an  addict 
can  escape  Jail  if  he  voluntarily  submits 
lUmself  to  treatment  in  Stata  faculties. 
Barry  said  that  many  such  accused  persons 
choose  the  shorter  period  of  treatment  to 
the  longer  Jail  term  and  retitm  to  pushing 
or  other  crimes  when  they  ure  freed.  He 
would  like  some  form  of  adjiistment  In  the 
l»w  to  prevent  this  from  happening.  Barry 
would  also  like  the  penalt^  for  pushers 
amended  to  provide  a  minimum  5-year 
•entence. 

Dr.  Henry  BrlU,  director  ol!  Pilgrim  State 
Hospital,  endorses  the  Idea  of  treatment 
centers  and  expansion  of  treatment  facll- 
itlea  In  the  State's  present  cfiental  institu- 
tions. 

John  Belllzzl,  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Narcotics  Control  Board  in  Albany, 
rtrongiy  supports  mandatory  treatment  cen- 
tefs  and  stlffer  penalties  for  addicts.  He 
would  like  to  see  a  26-year  Jail  sentence  as 
"hshdatory  for  nonaddlcted  pushers. 

Nassau  County  Court  Judge  JJouglas  Young 
»nd  Nassau  District  Judges  Bea  Bursteln  and 
John  Lockman,  aU  of  whom  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  their  own  time  irorklng  on  the 
problem,  advocate  a  f lUl-scale  wiucatlon  cam- 


paign  and   the  Immediate  construction  of 
treatment  centers. 

Said  liockman:  "We  have  a  bcul  problem 
here  on  Long  Island  and  it's  becoming  worse 
by  the  moment.  Every  untreated  drug-de- 
pendent person  walking  the  streeta  Is  a 
source  of  Infection  to  every  other  person 
around  him.  As  long  as  they  stay  untreated, 
the  problem  is  going  to  keep  exploding  more 
and  more." 

[From  Newsday,  Jan.  7,  1066) 

Five   TaotrsAND   P*ivx   Hitnored   Dolxabs   im 

Drttcs  Stolen 

New  Htde  Park. — About  11,000  barbiturate 
and  tranquilizer  pills,  worth  85,500  on  the 
Illicit  drug  market,  were  stolen  from  the  Alan 
Pharmacy  here  In  a  burglary  Wednesday 
night,  it  was  learned  yesterday. 

Police  said  burglars  forced  open  a  back 
door  of  the  pharmacy  at  1630  Hillside  Avenue, 
shortly  after  a  clerk  locked  up  for  the  night 
at  10  pjn.  The  burglary  was  discovered  by  a 
patrolman  at  11:08  p.m.  the  same  night.  The 
operator  of  the  store.  Joseph  Meyer  of  187 
Robby  Lane,  New  Hyde  Park,  told  police  that 
the  burglars  took  about  5,000  one-quarter 
grain  and  5,000  one-half  grain  phenobarbltal 
pills,  500  one-and-a-half  grain  nembutal 
capsules,  and  100  seven-and-one-balf-gralu 
doriden  tableta. 

Meyer  said  he  was  still  checking  the  Inven- 
tory of  the  pharmacy  to  determine  the  exact 
amount  taken  in  the  burglary.  He  said  he 
would  not  place  a  monetary  value  on  the  loss 
until  the  full  Inventory  was  completed  In  a 
few  days. 

The  theft  was  one  In  a  series  of  recent 
Nassau  pharmacy  burglaries  that  have  led  to 
the  arrest  of  teenagers  on  narcotics  charges. 
The  most  recent  arrest  occurred  December  21 
when  two  Bethpage  youths  were  found  semi- 
conscious nine  blocks  apart  In  Massapequa. 
Police  said  they  stole  drugs  and  $60  from 
Merit  Drugs,  673  Broadway,  Massapequa. 

Inspector  John  J.  Cummlngs  said  the  Alan 
Pharmacy  haul  would  be  worth  85,500  to  drug 
pushers  If  the  bottles  were  full.  This  Is  based 
on  the  sales  of  pills  at  50  centa  each,  the 
going  rate  If  they  are  sold  Individually. 
Phenobarbltal  and  nembutal  are  barbitu- 
rates and  their  possession  without  a  prescrip- 
tion Is  a  crime.  Doriden  is  a  sedative  and  Ite 
possession  Is  not  a  crime.  But  taken  In  doses 
of  three  or  four  pUls,  doriden  produces  a 
"high." 

Police  said  that  the  thieves  gained  entry 
to  Alan's  by  breaking  the  glass  on  the  rear 
door.  They  said  the  police  laboratory  was 
checking  the  bottles  for  llngerprinta.  Police 
also  f  oiuid  blood  on  the  prescription  counter. 

(From  Newsday,  Jan.  11, 1966] 
Their  Locks  No  Bar  to  Bail  in  Dope  Rap 

MiNEOUi. — Two  long-haired  male  teen- 
agers, arrested  on  narcotics  charges  Wednes- 
day after  a  dean's  Investigation  at  C.  W, 
Post  College,  won  a  reduction  In  ball  at  their 
arraignment  yesterday  when  a  defense  attor- 
ney told  a  Judge,  "They  aren't  as  bad  as 
they  look." 

County  Court  Judge  Paul  Kelly  reduced  the 
bail  for  student  Thomas  Weeter,  17,  and  for- 
mer student  Robert  Patterson,  10,  from 
$10,000  to  $2,500  each  after  telling  the  attor- 
neys to  have  their  clienta  Improve  their  ap- 
pearance. The  bail  reduction  was  approved 
despite  Assistant  District  Attorney  Martin  B. 
Weinberg's  objections.  "After  looking  at 
them,"  Weinberg  said,  "I'd  like  to  make  an 
appeal  to  raise  the  ball." 

During  the  earlier  arraignment,  Wester's 
father,  Victor,  46,  collapsed  In  the  rear  of 
the  court  when  the  $10,000  ball  was  set.  The 
father  was  placed  on  a  streteher  and  taken 
to  Meadowbrook  Hospital,  where  be  was 
treated  and  released.  He  hurried  back  to  the 
courtroom  to  assure  his  son  that  he  was  all 
right. 


Melvyn  Altman,  of  Manhattan,  one  of  two 
defense  attorneys  who  appeared  for  the 
youths  yesterday,  explained  that  Wester  and 
Patterson  wear  their  hair  long  because  they 
are  Interested  in  music  and  believe  they  must 
go  unshorn  to  be  a  success.  "They  are  not 
as  bad  as  they  look,"  Altman  said  in  request- 
ing less  ball. 

Patterson,  who  gave  his  address  as  8555 
88th  Street,  Woodhaven,  Queens,  and  Wester, 
who  said  be  lived  at  9  Crossbar  Road,  Hast- 
Ings-on-Hudson,  were  released  to  await 
grand  Jury  action.  They  were  arraigned  on 
felony  charges  of  p>06se8slon  of  30  ounces  of 
marihuana  and  700  dexedrtne  pills  with  in- 
tent to  sell.  Their  arrest  came  after  Fred- 
erick DeMarr,  dean  of  studente  at  C.  W.  Poet, 
called  police  after  conducting  his  own  In- 
vestigation of  campus  rumors  that  drugs 
were  being  sold.  Police  praised  DeMarr  for 
not  trying  to  cover  up. 

In  another  case  yesterday,  a  Plainvlew 
youth  whose  life  was  saved  by  police  after 
he  reportedly  had  taken  an  overdose  of  nar- 
cotics, was  arrested  on  charges  of  stealing 
7,000  barbiturate  pills  from  a  drugstore. 
Robert  Moore,  17,  whose  address  was  given 
as  05  Cherry  Drive,  was  arrested  In  Meadow- 
brook  Hospital,  where  he  Is  recovering. 
Police  said  Moore  would  be  arraigned  on  a 
third-degree  burglary  charge  when  he  Is 
released. 

Moore  was  charged  with  breaking  into  the 
Morton  Village  Pharmacy  at  1026  Old  Coun- 
try Road  In  Plainvlew  at  1:30  a  At.  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  Police  said  he  stole  7,000  Seconal, 
phenobarbltal,  and  tulnal  pills.  Acting  on  a 
tip,  police  went  to  Moore's  home  Tuesday 
night,  where  they  said  they  found  100 
Seconal  pills  hidden  in  the  garage.  Police 
said  they  began  looking  for  Moore  and  found 
blm  sitting  In  a  car  outelde  of  a  Plainvlew 
diner  with  three  other  youths.  Moore  told 
them,  police  said,  that  he  had  Just  taken 
2  shote  of  heroin  and  15  Seconal  pills  at 
one  time.  He  was  rttshed  to  Meadowbrook 
Hospital  where  he  went  Into  a  coma. 
Authorities  said  last  night  that  the  youth 
is  In  fair  condition. 

Louis  Mllano,  20,  an  unemployed  elec- 
trician's helper  who  said  he  lived  at  46  Verdi 
Street,  Kings  Park,  was  one  of  the  occupants 
of  the  car  with  Moore.  Police  said  they 
found  a  syringe,  heroin,  and  barbiturates  In 
his  possession  and  charged  him  with  Illegal 
possession.  Mllano  has  applied  for  treat- 
ment as  a  narcotic  addict,  and  bis  case  Is 
being  reviewed.  The  other  occupanto  of  the 
car  were  released. 

In  another  court  case.  22-year-old  un- 
employed Artist  Richard  Olaen  pleaded  Inno- 
cent in  Nassau  County  Court  yesterday  to  a 
charge  of  possession  of  heroin,  and  Judge 
Douglas  F.  Young  released  him  In  $1,000  ball 
to  await  trial.  Olsen  was  arrested  October 
13  on  Hempstead  Turnpike.  Police  said  they 
stopped  him  for  passing  a  red  light  and 
found  the  heroin  in  his  pocket  and  a  hypo- 
dermic needle  Inside  a  flashlight  in  the  car. 
A  grand  Jury  Indicted  Olsen  on  the  felony 
charge  January  27. 


[From  Newsday,  Jan.  11, 1966] 

Dope  Addict's  Hmrr  for  Cttrx  Ubuallt  Leads 

BaqK  TO  Datras 

(By  Bob  Greene) 

It  was  May  1963,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Winters 
was  desperately  worried.  Her  19-year-old 
son,  Frank,  was  not  eating;  bis  eyes  were 
watering  and  he  was  constantly  nervous. 
Mrs.  Winters  had  seen  It  happen  to  other 
youngsters  In  Woodmere.  Her  son  was  taking 
narcotics. 

She  faced  a  painful  dilemma.  Should  she 
try  to  protect  her  son  by  concealing  what 
she  knew?  Or  should  she  turn  blm  over 
to  authorities  in  the  hope  that  be  oould  be 
treated  before  It  was  too  late?  Like  many 
Long  Island  parents  over  the  past  severaJ 
years,  Mrs.  Winters  went  to  the  police.    Her 
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•on,  a  heroin  addict,  v*s  brousbt  before  the 
court  on  her  eotnplalnt  for  poaseaalon  of  a 
_c  hypodermic  syringe. 

'^  But  tbere  were  two  thln«B  ac^lnst  Prank 
Wlntera.  He  already  bad  the  habit,  and 
-  New  York  State  has  virtually  no  faelllUe*  to 
help  Prank  and  other  persona  like  htm  to 
find  their  way  to  a  full  and  complete  cure. 
He  got  a  abort  period  of  treatment.  Then 
a  sympatheUc  judge  and  probation  offlcera 
worked  with  blm  almost  every  day  for  6 
months.  Tbey  worked  and  hoped  for  a 
miracle. 

It  didn't  happen.  Within  a  year.  Prank, 
like  more  than  80  percent  of  the  addicts 
treated  In  this  State,  was  back  on  narcotlos. 
And  last  week,  he  was  arrested  again  by 
Nassau  police,  charged  with  seUlng  packages 
of  heroin  to  police  undercover  agents.  Now 
be  faces  up  to  16  years  In  prison  upon 
conviction. 

"The  Winters  ease  Is  Just  one  of  hundreds 
of  such  tragedies  on  Iiong  Island  and  else- 
where." said  Nassau  District  Court  Judge 
Beatrice  Bursteln,  who  has  battled  for  4  years 
to  warn  Long  Island  parents  of  the  danger- 
ous Increase  in  teen  drug  use.  She  said: 
"Onoe  these  kids  start  using  drugs,  any 
kind  of  drugs,  tbey  are  on  a  treadmill.  And 
with  our  present  lack  of  facilities,  the  tread- 
miU  Is  for  life." 

Under  present  laws,  teenage  addicts  who 
eome  before  the  courts  are  sent  to  Manhattan 
State  Hospital  for  treatment.  Because  of 
the  tremendous  demand  for  admission,  the 
average  time  of  treatment  Is  3  months.  Then 
the  patient  Is  released.  Manbatt&n  State, 
with  a  capacity  of  200  beds,  Ue&ted  801 
patlenta  in  1066. 

State  mental  hygiene  authorities,  many 
psychiatrists,  and  most  law  enforcement 
a^ncles  concede  that  any  effective  treatment 
program  must  last  from  2  to  3  years,  not  3 
months. 

There  is  only  one  such  facility  in  the 
Greater  New  York  area  which  offers  long- 
term  treatment.  Day  Top  Village  on  Staten 
laland,  a  small,  private  institution.  And  be- 
cause of  acute  overcrowding  at  Day  Top, 
Nassau  County  was  able  to  place  only  four 
youths  there  last  year  and  Suffolk  none.  The 
rest,  for  better  or  worse,  go  to  Manhattan 
State,  which  has  a  rate  of  about  80  percent 
released  patients  returning  to  narcotics. 

Louis  Mllone.  director  of  the  Nassau  County 
Probation  Department,  said  that  the  depart- 
ment arranged  psychiatric  therapy  for  teen- 
age addicts  while  they  are  in  the  Nassau 
County  }all  and  group  then4>y  and  parent 
conferences  when  the  youngsters  are  out  on 
probation.  He  said  the  Nassau  rate  of  those 
returning  to  narcotics  currently  la  Just 
slightly  higher  than  60  percent. 

There  are.  according  to  authorities,  an  esti- 
mated 70.000  addlcu  of  all  ages  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  But  In  all  State  institutions 
there  are  only  704  beds  set  aside  for  addict 
treatment — 1  bed  for  every  100  addicts.  Oov- 
emor  Rockefeller  has  already  indicated  that 
be  will  ask  the  legislatujre  this  year  for  funds 
to  build  treatment  centers  throughout  the 
State,  for  long-term  treatment. 

"But."  Judge  Bursteln  said,  "these  centers. 
if  approved  by  the  legislature,  will  take  time 
to  build  and  finance,  possibly  years.  We 
desperately  need  something  Immediately. 
These  children  are  affecting  others  on  Long 
Island  every  day." 

IProm  Newwlay.  Pteb.  10.  10061 
"Jim"  CHAtracD,  as  Addicts  Do 

TkmMTHGDALX. — Jim's  Junior  high  school 
grades  fell  suddenly:  and  he  was  absent  fre- 
quently, became  easily  irritated  and  drowsy, 
stole  l£  from  his  mother's  purse,  but  no  one 
knew  what  was  wrong. 

The  trouble  was  that  Jim  bad  become  a 
drug  addict. 

The  name  Jim  Is  fictitious,  but  according 
to  one  expert,  the  description  is  typical  of 
hundreds   of   young  Long   Island   narcotics 


addicts.  A  continued  pattern  of  unezplaln- 
ably  bad  grades,  the  unusual  absences, 
drowsiness,  small  thefts — all  these  were 
pointed  out  as  things  parents  should  look  for 
if  tbey  suspect  a  son  or  daughter  has  been 
firing  drucs- 

The  description  came  last  night  from  Rob- 
ert will,  director  of  the  social  services  depart- 
ment at  Meadowbrook  HospiUl  In  East 
Meadow.  Hill,  a  psychotherapist  who  has 
worked  with  addicts  since  1958.  spoke  to  a 
PTA  meeting  at  the  Weldon  E.  Howltt  Jun- 
ior High  School  here.  In  remarks  after  the 
talk,  he  outlined  for  parents  a  picture  of  a 
teenager  who  has  become  an  addict.  Lacking 
athletic  ability,  for  example,  the  teenager 
may  have  trouble  adjusting  to  others,  par- 
ticularly members  of  the  opposite  sex.  He 
is  almost  always  an  Insecure  person,  who 
uses  drugs  as  a  crutch.  The  drugs  may 
range  from  tranqulllaers  taken  from  the 
home  medicine  cabinet  to  heroin.  And  Hill 
warned  his  audience:  "There  Is  little  hope 
for  effecting  an  absolute  cure  for  addiction." 

"The  typical  young  drug  addict  was  Intro- 
duced to  things  in  a  social  gathering  or  by  a 
young  friend."  HlU  said.  "It  comes  from  your 
friends.  No  one  goes  out  looking  for  a  shot." 
Out  of  curiosity,  to  answer  a  dare  or  to  be 
one  of  the  group,  the  teenager  tries  some 
narcotics.  Hill  said.  "He  gets  a  good  feeling. 
It's  the  buzz  many  of  us  got  when  we  got 
high  the  first  time."  he  explained.  But 
the  first  exposure  generally  leads  to  strong- 
er forms  of  drugs.  "Very  few  Individuals  can 
try  it  once  and  leave  It,"  he  said. 

In  his  talk.  Hill  detailed  the  road  to  ad- 
diction, explaining  terms  like  snow  (heroin), 
spike  (the  syringe)  and  mainlining  (Inject- 
ing heroin  Into  the  veins).  Many  In  the 
audience  squirmed  uncomfortably  when  he 
told  of  how  addicts  try  to  hide  needle  marks 
from  police  by  injecting  heroin  Into  a  vein 
between  the  toes.  And  he  warned  p>arents: 
"The  kids  know  twice  as  much  as  you  al- 
ready." At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  one 
woman  said:  "I  guess  we'll  all  go  home  with 
something  to  think  about." 

[Prom  Newsday.  Peb.  10, 1966] 

Post    Dkan    Tkacxs   Rumors,    Causes   Dbuo 

AaaxsTS  or  Pais 

BaooKvnxx. — A  dean  at  C.  W.  Post  College 
conducted  bis  own  narcotics  investigation  on 
the  campus  yesterday — and  then  called  the 
police,  who  arrested  one  of  his  students. 

Nassau  police  said  that  Dean  of  Students 
Prederick  DeMarr,  by  tracing  rumors  be  had 
heard  through  the  grapevine,  brought  about 
the  arrest  of  the  student  and  a  former  stu- 
dent on  charges  of  possession  of  drugs  with 
intent  to  sell.  Capt.  James  Henderson,  chief 
of  the  narcotics  squad,  said  DeMarr's  inves- 
tigation enabled  police  to  find  3  ounces  of 
marihuana,  worth  960,  and  700  dexedrlne 
oapaulea,  worth  976,  in  the  student's  dormi- 
tory room. 

DeMarr,  who  Is  the  college's  representative 
on  the  Nassau  County  Task  Porce  on  Narco- 
tics, said:  "We  owe  it  to  our  student  body 
and  to  the  students  yet  to  come,  to  straighten 
these  matters  out.  It's  a  subject  anyone 
should  be  concerned  about,  cmd  If  we  find  a 
problem,  we'll  act."  DeMarr  said  he  heard  of 
the  drugs  in  the  college,  tracked  down  the 
rumors,  called  freshman  Thomas  Wester.  17, 
to  his  office,  questioned  him,  and  then  called 
police,  who  questioned  the  student  further. 
DeMarr  said  the  use  of  drugs  Is  not  a  signifi- 
cant problem  at  C.  W.  Post,  which  has  3.200 
full-time  students,  but  added:  "I'm  sure  that 
sales  have  been  made  before." 

Polio*  said  they  found  the  dnigs  In  a  locked 
suitcase  In  Wester's  room.  Marihuana  Is 
nonhablt  forming,  but  dexedrlne,  a  stimu- 
lant, has  been  shown  to  be  addictive.  Later, 
when  EU>bert  Patterson,  19,  an  unemployed 
former  student,  appeared  on  the  campus, 
police  were  called  to  the  school  again  and 
arrested  Patterson  on  the  dean's  complaint. 
DeMarr    said    Patterson    had    been    dropped 


from  the  college  for  academic  reasons  last 
June  but  maintained  contacts  on  the  campus. 
Police  said  the  youths  admitted  buying  the 
drugs  in  Greenwich  Village  last  week,  but 
bad  denied  that  they  planned  to  sell  them. 
Under  State  law,  however,  possession  of  more 
than  1  ounce  at  loose  marihuana  Is  presump- 
tive evidence  of  intent  to  sell.  Both  Wester, 
who  gave  bis  address  as  9  Crossbar  Road, 
Hastlngs-on-Hudson,  and  Patterson,  who  said 
he  lived  at  86-65  88th  Street,  Woodhaven. 
Queens,  were  charged  with  possession  of 
marihuana  with  Intent  to  sell,  a  ftiony  pun- 
ishable by  up  to  6  years  in  Jail,  and  possession 
of  amphetamines,  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  up  to  a  year  in  Jail.  They  were  held  for 
arraignment  today  In  first  district  court. 

In  an  unrelated  case,  the  20-year-old  son 
of  a  Manhattan  Jewelry  store  owner  pleaded 
Innocent  in  Nassau  County  court  yesterday 
to  charges  that  he  possessed  marihuana  and 
sold  it  to  undercover  narcotics  squad  detec- 
tives. William  Yee,  who  gave  his  address  at 
71  Somerset  Drive.  Great  Neck,  entered  tb« 
plea  at  his  arraignment  before  County  Court 
Judge  Douglas  P.  Young.  No  trial  date  «u 
set.  Tee  was  arrested  January  27  after  being 
indicted  December  2  on  three  counts  of 
possessing  and  selling  marihuana.  Police 
said  he  is  free  on  ball  awaiting  trial  on  t 
previous  narcotics  charge  dating  from 
August  20.  1964. 

Meanwhile,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  narcotici 
charge  against  a  21 -year-old  Bmlthtown. 
N.Y.,  coed,  which  was  dismissed  In  a  pretrial 
bearing  earlier  this  week  because  of  Insur- 
flclent  evidence,  will  be  brought  before  the 
Pranklln  County  grand  Jury.  A  Columbus 
vice  squad  spokesman  said  yesterday  that 
Carol  Lynn  Stechner,  a  senior  at  Ohio  State 
University,  whose  address  was  given  as  40 
Burlington  Boulevard,  Smlthtown,  was 
arrested  January  11  on  charges  of  Illegal 
possession  and  Illegal  sale  of  narcotics. 

(Prom  Newsday,  Peb.  10,  1966] 
"Kicks"  Almost  Deadly 

MiNBOLA. — A  Plainvlew  teenager.  In  fair 
condition  at  Meadowbrook  Hospital  today 
after  reportedly  taking  2  shots  of  heroin  and 
16  barbiturate  pills  at  one  time,  may  owe  bit 
life  to  quick  police  work. 

Police  and  probation  department  cfficlali 
told  this  story  yesterday  of  how  a  tip  fol- 
lowed by  quick  Investigative  work  led  to 
the  arrest  and  then  the  hospitalization  oi 
Robert  Moore,  17.  whose  address  was  given 
as  95  Cherry  Drive,  Plainvlew. 

At  about  10  pjn.,  Tuesday.  Detective 
James  Wylie,  of  the  Eighth  Squad,  got  a  Up 
that  Moore,  who  was  on  probation  for  a  pre- 
vious narcotics  conviction,  had  a  batch  of 
barbiturate  pills  hidden  in  his  home 
Wylie  contacted  Dean  Hepper  and  David 
Galusha  of  the  probation  department's  nar- 
cotics unit.  The  three  men.  Joined  bj 
James  Treuchtllnger.  a  probation  depart- 
ment supervisor,  and  another  detective 
rushed  to  Moore's  house.  They  said  Moore'e 
parents  cooperated  and  let  them  search  the 
house.  The  5  men  found  100  Seconal  piU* 
(a  barbiturate)  In  a  sock  tied  to  a  rafter  in 
the  garage. 

The  men  then  split  Into  two  groups  to 
search  for  Moore  In  the  Plainvlew  ares. 
Wylie  and  the  other  detective  went  in  one 
car  and  sent  the  three  probation  officers  to  a 
Plainvlew  dfner,  a  popular  gathering  place 
for  teenagers. 

The  probation  officers  said  they  found 
Moore,  Louie  Mllano.  20,  who  gave  his  ad- 
drees  as  46  Verdi  Street,  Kings  Parks,  and 
two  other  probationers  Sitting  In  a  car  out- 
side the  diner  at  about  11  pjn.  When  they 
were  Joined  16  minutes  later  by  the  detec- 
tives, all  four  youths  were  taken  to  Elgnw 
Precinct  headquarters. 

When  the  four  were  searched  In  the  «»■ 
tlon  house,  a  batch  of  Seconal  plUs  «■ 
found   In  Moore's   pocket.     Wylie  and  uw 
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others  said  tbey  had  noticed  during  the  ride 
back  to  the  precinct  that  Moore  was  get- 
ting progressively  "higher."  When  they  saw 
fresh  needle  marks  on  Moore's  arms,  they 
BSld.  they  became  concerned  that  be  might 
be  in  danger. 

Wylie  said  Moore  told  htm  that  he  had 
taken  2  shots  of  heroin  and  15  Seconal  pills 
at  one  time.  Realialng  that  this  was  a 
lethal  dose,  the  police  took  Moore  to  Mea- 
dowbrook Hospital  In  East  Meadow. 

Mllano.  an  unemployed  electrician's  help- 
er, was  arrested  on  charges  at  illegal  possea- 
ilon  of  narcotics.  Moore  was  arrested  on 
one  chaj-ge  of  illegal  possession  of  narotics. 
The  other  youths  in  the  car  With  Moore  and 
Mllano  were  released. 

(Prom  Newsday.  PebJ  10, 1966] 
Narcotics    Stalk    "Ttpicai;'*    Lonc    Island 

TOWK 

(By  Arnold  Abrams  and  Prank  Lynn) 

Plainvlew,  a  seemingly  t{rplcal  suburban 
community  near  Nassau  County's  eastern 
border,  has  felt  the  public  spotlight  in  re- 
cent weeks  as  a  oooununlty  w'th  a  dope 
problem. 

Why  Plainvlew?  Is  It  different  from  other 
Long  Island  communities?  Or  is  It  merely 
an  example  of  a  problem  that  can  tiiao  be 
found  beneath  the  surface  at  dozens  of  out- 
wardly ideal  suburban  communities? 

Plainvlew  has  a  dope  problem.  There's  no 
question  about  that.  Police,  school  offi- 
cials, politicians,  storekeeper,  and  the  com- 
munity's youths  attest  to  that.  There  have 
been  at  least  five  narootlc4  arrests  in  the 
community  in  the  past  6  Ireeks,  including 
two  Monday  evening.  Police  say  that  there 
are  probably  at  least  200  other  Plainvlew 
youths  using  barbiturates  and  codeine  cough 
medicines.  School  officials  are  aware  of  the 
problem  and  rather  than  trying  to  hide  it 
behind  the  glass  and  brick  facades  of  the 
school,  are  trying  to  combat  It.  Storekeepers 
in  several  shopping  centers  in  the  community 
are  painfully  aware  of  it.  They  are  often 
unwilling  hosts  to  packs  o^  doped-up  boys 
and  girls. 

But  Plainvlew  is  not  alcfae.  Police  and 
county  probation  officials  with  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  dope  problem  said  that  It 
Is  present  in  many  Long  IslaiQd  communities 
but  has  not  been  spotlighted  by  local  offi- 
cials as  has  been  done  In  Plainvlew. 

The  businessmen  of  Plainvlew  didn't  need 
any  spotlight,  however.  A  matronly  waitress 
In  the  Skyline  diner,  1904  Old  Country  Road, 
told  a  reporter  yesterday  o<  her  experience 
with  the  youthful  addicts,  t\»0  of  whom  were 
srrested  In  the  diner  parklag  lot  Monday 
evening  tor  possession  of  heroin  and  Seconal 
pills,  a  barbiturate.  "I  am  scared  to  death 
to  work  here  at  night."  she  said.  "These  kids 
behave  terribly.  They  thro^  things  like  sil- 
verware and  glasses.  They  tall  asleep  and 
slump  at  the  tables.  •  •  •  All  you  have  to 
do  is  look  at  their  eyes.  Th<y  are  glassy  and 
•Jroopy.  The  kids  walk  aifmnd  like  they 
were  In  a  stupor.  •  •  •  You  could  cry 
^hen  you  see  young  boys  and  glrU  sitting 
wound  In  thU  kind  of  condition.  And. 
they're  not  drunk.  You  know  this  because 
they  have  been  sltUng  ther«  for  hours  and 
not  drinking  and  you  don't  wnell  liquor  on 
them." 

The  addlcU.  who  range  from  14  to  their 
«rly  20>,  travel  In  packs  ot  up  to  20  boys 
»i>d  girls  from  one  shopping  center  to  an- 
other. They  Infest  diners,  bars,  and  adja- 
cent parking  loU. 

Two  shopkeepers  In  tlie  ilorton  VUlage 
w<Wlng  center  on  Old  Ootlitry  Road  told 
weir  experiences  to  a  reporter.  A  druggist 
"w  that  burglars  had  shattered  the  plate 
PM»  window  of  his  store  to  gain  entry  last 
^k.     He  said   that   they  had  stolen  6.000 

wn.  '*^*J?'*'*'  *"*'  •«'"**»  hundred  Seconal 
vuiM.      They  weren't  looking;  for  money:  the 


cash  registers  were  untouched."  the  druggist 
said. 

One  businessman  related  how  he  stood  up 
to  a  pack  of  addicts  to  keep  them  from  turn- 
ing his  stationery  store  into  a  hangout: 
"Several  weeks  ago.  they  started  coming 
around.  I  spotted  them  right  away.  Pve 
been  in  business  long  enough  to  know  trou- 
ble when  I  see  it.  At  first,  they  were  taking 
nickel  and  dime  stuff  from  me.  Then,  a  910 
cigarette  lighter  disappeared.  That  hurt  and 
I  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  Tliere 
was  a  bunch  of  them  hanging  around  one 
night  and  I  told  them  to  move  out.  I  told 
them  I  didn't  want  their  business.  I  fig- 
ured I'd  be  letting  myself  In  for  trouble  but 
I  was  ready  for  it.  I  was  scared,  but  you've 
got  to  take  a  stand.  Otherwise,  they'll  run 
all  over  you.    They  haven't  been  here  since." 

The  youths'  movement  from  one  area  to 
another  within  the  community  was  pointed 
up  by  shopkeepers  In  a  shopping  center  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  South  Oyster  Bay 
and  Woodbury  Roads.  This  shopping  center 
had  been  identified  as  an  addict  hangout  In 
a  Newsday  series  on  suburban  drug  addic- 
tion in  .December.  The  businessmen  In  the 
center  said  that  they  have  had  no  problem 
since. 

Despite  the  grim  portrait  painted  by  Plain- 
view  businessmen.  Oyster  Bay  Town  Super- 
visor Michael  Petlto,  who  lives  In  Plainvlew, 
said  that  it  Is  not  different  from  any  other 
community.  "We  are  fortunate  that  we 
have  school  officials  who  have  boldly  ap- 
proached this  problem  and  are  trying  to 
cope  with  it,"  he  said.  A  detective  and  two 
probation  officers  familiar  with  Plainvlew 
and  Its  dope  problem  agreed.  "It's  no  worse 
off  than  any  other  area  in  the  county,"  said 
a  probation  officer. 

Those  officials  most  Involved  with  the 
problem  agreed  that  it  not  only  cuts  across 
community  lines  but  also  involves  white  and 
Negroes,  male  and  female  youths  of  all  eco- 
nomic and  Intellectual  levels.  These  officials 
also  place  the  blame  squarely  on  parents 
who  are  insensitive  and  Indifferent  to  the 
youths. 

An  18-year-old  Long  Island  youth  now 
in  Jail  for  Illegal  possession  of  narcotics 
echoed  this  theory  In  his  own  words  in  a 
letter  to  a  county  official.  He  wrote:  "I 
think  we  must  agree  that  never  before  has 
a  generation  come  so  close  to  rearing  them- 
selves. •  •  •  Parental  guidance  Is  no  longer 
the  prime  rule  of  the  game.  •  •  •  Not  only 
has  the  adult  and  parent  of  today  fallen  down 
as  a  leader  In  the  home  but  he  has  set  him- 
self or  herself  up  knowingly  as  a  competitor 
of  youth.  The  youths  of  our  county,  looking 
for  adult  leadership  and  not  finding  It.  resort 
to  their  own  Ideas  and  actions.  •  •  •  Not 
only  have  these  factors  contributed  to  the 
rise  in  Juvenile  delinquency  of  the  old  form 
but  also  to  one  of  a  newer  form,  for  example, 
the  cough  syrup  addict." 

Complaints  about  their  parents  are  com- 
mon among  youthful  addicts,  a  probation  of- 
ficer said.  He  said  that  these  youths  repeat- 
edly protest  parental  nagging,  inconsistency 
and  overstrictness.  He  said  that  he  has  often 
heard  addicts  complain:  "I  can't  talk  with 
my  father."  He  added  that  youths  who  don't 
feel  accepted  at  home  frequently  look  for 
recognition  and  direction  from  youths  with 
similar  problems. 

A  Plainvlew  High  School  senior,  who  does 
not  use  drugs,  sounded  a  similar  theme  yes- 
terday. "At  first,  age  and  size  make  the  big 
difference;  if  you  are  bigger  than  the  rest  of 
the  boys,  you  are  a  hotshot  automatically. 
But  if  you're  not  big  enough,  you  have  to 
have  something  else."  He  explained  that 
"something  else"  is  a  cigarette  for  a  Junior 
high  schooler,  cars  for  some  teenagers  and 
liquor,  glue  sniffing,  or  dope  for  others.  He 
said  that  he  knew  several  addicts.  "It  all 
started  4  or  6  years  ago  when  these  boys  who 
were  eighth  graders  then  began  getting  mixed 
up  with  older  boys,"  he  said. 


The  boy.  who  Intends  to  go  to  college  In 
September,  pinpointed  a  sad  difference  be- 
tween the  youth  whose  name  is  on  a  college 
register  and  one  whose  name  Is  on  a  police 
blotter.  He  noted  that  virtually  all  teen- 
agers try  to  assert  their  Independence  if  by  no 
other  means  than  wearing  leather  Jackets  and 
tight  pants.  He  added:  "I  did.  too.  but  I 
outgrew  this  stage.    They  didn't." 

(From  Newsday,  Peb.  15, 1966] 

Two   SDrrxNCKs  roi   BxAxura   RspoRBt 

MiKBOLA. — Two  youths  convicted  of  as- 
saulting Newsday  Reporter  Bob  Greene  were 
sentenced  yesterday  to  3  years  each  in  the 
Elmlra  Reception  Center,  but  the  sentence 
of  one  was  suspended. 

In  suspending  the  sentence  of  Leonard  A. 
Herbet.  19,  First  District  Court  Judge  Harold 
P.  Strohson  noted  that  Herbst  had  been  held 
in  Jail  without  ball  since  his  arrest  January 
4.  Strohson  also  fined  Herbst  9100.  Herbst 
faces  a  possible  revocation  of  his  parole  on  a 
1964  burlary  conviction.  Strohson  ordM«d 
Russell  Pappalardo,  18.  to  serve  his  sentence. 

Herbst's  fine  was  paid  by  his  father.  Both 
youths  were  calm  during  their  sentencing, 
but  Pappalardo's  mother  was  sobbing  In  the 
back  of  the  courtroom.  When  the  teenagers 
were  found  guilty  last  month,  Pappalardo's 
parents  caused  an  emotional  scene  outside 
the  courtroom. 

Greene  was  attacked  by  the  youths  after 
they  encountered  him  In  the  Enquire  Bar.  433 
South  Oyster  Bay  Road.  Plainvlew,  while  he 
was  trying  to  obtain  pep  pills  In  connection 
with  a  series  of  articles  about  drug  addiction 
among  Long  Island  teenagers.  Greene  said 
that  after  be  failed  to  get  the  i^ls.  be  left 
the  bar  and  was  attacked  nearby  by  Herbst, 
Pappalardo.  and  four  others  whom  he  could 
not  Identify. 

Strohson  told  Herbst:  "Cases  such  as  yours 
are  not  easy  to  decide.  It  is  difficult  for  this 
court  to  understand  why  you  are  here.  You 
come  from  a  fine  home.  It  seems  you  are 
one  of  those  misfits  who  looks  to  associate 
himself  with  •  •  •  trash.  Wherever  you  are 
you  like  to  be  friendly  and  helpful,  like  a 
puppy  dog.  like  a  litUe  boy.  If  you  could  be 
In  good  company  all  the  time,  you  probably 
would  never  be  in  trouble." 

Turning  to  Pappalardo,  Strohson  said: 
"You  are  about  about  as  rotten  as  any  young 
man  can  be  and  still  maintain  some  respect- 
ability. While  you  were  on  trial,  you  were 
arrested  for  possession  of  barbiturates  *  *  '. 
I  hope  by  sending  you  away  for  a  while  you 
may  change.  But  I  doubt  It.  You're  one 
of  those  kids  who  thinks  he  can  fool  every- 
body." Under  State  law,  Pappalardo  will  be 
eligible  for  parole  in  15  months. 

Pappalardo.  who  gave  his  address  as  17 
Roundhill  Road,  Northampton.  Mass.,  also 
faces  a  second-degree  assault  charge  against 
a  policeman  In  addition  to  the  charge  of  pos- 
session of  barbiturates.  Herbst,  who  gave 
his  address  as  8  Vera  Avenue,  Plainvlew.  is 
also  charged  with  violation  of  parole  for  a 
1964  burglary  and  grand  larceny  conviction. 
He  was  paroled  from  Elmlra  last  June.  The 
parole  can  be  revoked  by  probation  depart- 
ment officials,  and  Herbst  wotild  have  to 
Berye  the  remaining  7  months  of  his  3 -year 
sentence. 

(Prom  Newsday.  Peb.  16,  1966] 
Nassau  Task  Poacz  To  Heab  "Ik"  TEzm  on 

DftUGS 

East  Meadow. — The  Nassau  Coimty  Task 
Porce  on  Narcotics  is  planning  to  Invite  high 
school  students  from  "in"  groups  to  speak 
at  Its  convention  March  19  at  C.  W.  Post  Col- 
lege In  Brookvllle. 

"He  need  not  be  the  student  council  presi- 
dent." said  Dr.  Benjamin  Ringer,  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  sociology  at  Hunter  Col- 
lege. "We  are  looking  for  the  student  who  Li 
on  the  'in.' " 
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Ringer  •aid  be  believes  tbat  studenta  wbo 
know  wbat's  going  on  at  scbool  may  offer  a 
view  of  "tbe  graoarooU  of  tbe  (narcotics) 
problem."  Oyster  Bay  Town  Supervisor  Ml- 
cbael  N.  Petlto.  chairman  of  the  task  force, 
agreed.  "We  might  learn  firsthand  bow  It 
(the  drug  problem)  affecta  the  student,  bow 
It  U  transmitted."  he  said.  "You  would  be 
amazed  how  many  students  know  what's  go- 
ing on." 

The  BrookvlUe  convention  plans  to  bring 
together  an  estimated  200  educators  and 
public  officials.  Petlto  said  that  representa- 
tives of  Nassau  and  Suffolk's  130  public  school 
districts,  as  well  as  of  Long  Island  parochial 
schools,  win  be  Invited. 

On  another  level  of  the  county  campaign 
against  narcotics.  District  Att<H-ney  Cahn  will 
discuss  addiction  tomorrow  night  at  7  in  a 
speech  before  the  Nassau  Lawyers'  Associa- 
tion at  McCluskey's  Resteurant  In  Bellmore. 

IFrom  Newsday,  Feb.  16,  1»««| 
Act  or  Cousaok 

Frederick  DeMarr,  dean  of  students  at 
C.  W.  Poet  College,  a  part  of  Long  Island 
University,  heard  rumors  recently  that  drugs 
were  being  peddled  and  used  on  the  campus. 
He  might  have  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
might  have  swept  the  whole  thing  under  the 
rug.  fearing  adverse  publicity  for  the  college. 
He  did  neither.  He  conducted  his  own  in- 
vestigation, and  then  called  the  police,  who 
arrested  one  of  bis  students  for  possession 
of  narcotics  along  with  a  former  student. 

This  was  an  act  of  courage  as  wett  as  of 
Integrity.  We  commend  It  to  all  other  edu- 
cators on  Long  Island  at  every  school  level 
to  pursue  the  same  course.  The  evil  of  drug 
addiction  must  be  stamped  out  wherever  it 
exists.  Educators  owe  that  to  parents  as 
well  as  to  children.  High  marks,  therefore,  to 
Dean  DeMarr  and  Chancellor  R.  Gordon 
Hoxle. 


CONCLUSION    OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  not  the 
morning  hour  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  12752. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LiGisLATivi  Clerk.  A  bill  (HH. 
12752)  to  provide  for  graduated  with- 
holding of  income  tax  from  wages,  to 
require  declarations  of  estimated  tax 
with  respect  to  self -employment  income, 
to  accelerate  current  payments  of  esti- 
mated income  tax  by  corporations,  to 
postp<me  certain  excise  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance with  amendments  on  page  32,  line 
2,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "12" 
and  Insert  "10";  at  the  beginning  of  line 


5.  to  strllce  out  "If  the  number  deter- 
mined under  the  preceding  sentence  is 
not  a  whole  number,  the  fraction  shall 
be  disregarded;  except  that,  if  the  num- 
ber determined  is  one-half  or  more  but 
less  than  one.  it  shall  be  increased  to 
one."  and  Insert  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  fractional  numbers  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account.";  in  line  22.  after 
the  word  "than",  to  insert  "(i)";  in  line 
24,  after  the  word  "estimation",  to  strike 
out  "year"  and  insert  "year,  or  (11)  In  the 
case  of  an  employee  who  did  not  show 
such  deductions  on  his  return  for  such 
preceding  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  lesser  of  $1,000  or  10  percent  of 
the  wages  shown  on  his  return  for  such 
preceding  taxable  year";  on  page  33,  line 
22,  after  the  word  "year",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "(or 
if  the  employee  has  filed  a  return  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  and  if  he  has 
in  effect  a  withholding  allowance  under 
this  subsection  based  on  using  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year  as  the  estimation 
year,  such  current  calendar  year)"  and 
insert  "(except  that  with  respect  to  an 
exemption  certificate  furnished  by  an 
employee  after  he  has  filed  his  return  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  such  term 
means  the  current  calendar  year)";  on 
page  35.  after  line  11.  to  strike  out: 

"(D)  LiMrpATiON. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  provide  that  one 
or  more  of  the  withholding  allowances  to 
which  an  employee  would,  but  for  this  sub- 
paragraph, be  entitled  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  denied  because  such  employee's  es- 
timated wages  are  above  the  level  at  which 
the  amounts  deducted  and  withheld  under 
this  chapter  are  generally  sufficient  to  off- 
set the  liability  for  tax  under  chapter  1  with 
respect  to  the  wages  from  which  such 
amounts  are  deducted  and  withheld. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 
"(D)  LiifFTATiON. — In  the  case  of  em- 
ployees whose  estimated  wages  are  at  levels 
at  which  the  amounts  deducted  and  with- 
held under  this  chapter  generally  are  In- 
sufficient (taking  into  account  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  deductions  and  exemptions) 
to  offset  the  liability  for  tax  under  chapter 
1  with  respect  to  the  wages  from  which 
such  amounts  are  deducted  and  withheld, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regu- 
lation reduce  the  withholding  allowances  to 
which  such  employees  would,  but  for  this 
subparagraph,  be  entitled  under  this  sub- 
section. 

On  page  36.  after  line  8.  to  strike  out: 

"(B)  AirrHoarrT  to  pxescxibe  tablxs. — The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  tables 
pursuant  to  which  employees  shall  determine 
the  numl>er  of  allowances  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  this  subsection.  Such  tables 
may  be  based  on  reasonable  wage  and  Item- 
ized deduction  brackets. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  15.  to  strike 
out  "(F)"  and  insert  "(E)";  in  line  18, 
after  the  word  "withholding",  to  strike 
out  "exemption."  and  insert  "exemp- 
tion."; after  line.  18  to  Insert: 

"(4)  AwTHoarrT  to  paxscmiBX  tablxs. — The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  tables 
pursuant  to  which  employees  shall  determine 
the  number  of  withholding  allowances  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  this  subsec- 
tion (in  Ueu  of  making  such  determination 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)).  Such  tables 
•hall  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3),  except  that  such 
Ubles— 


"(A)  shall  provide  for  entitlement  to  with- 
holding allowances  based  on  reasonable  wage 
and  Itemized  deduction  brackets,  and 

"(B)  may  Increase  or  decrease  the  number 
of  withholding  allowances  to  which  employees 
in  the  various  wage  and  itemized  deduction 
brackets  would,  but  for  this  subparagraph, 
be  entitled  to  the  end  that,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  amounts  deducted  and  withheld 
under  this  chapter  (1)  generally  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  liability  for  tax  under  chapter  1 
with  respect  to  the  wages  from  which  such 
amounts  are  deducted  and  withheld,  and  (11) 
generally  are  sufficient  to  offset  such  liability 
for  tax." 

On  page  38,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
to  strike  out  "(1)  that  the  wages  (within 
the  meeting  of  chapter  24 )  shown  on  his 
return  for  any  taxable  year  were  less 
than  such  wages  actually  shown,  or  (2i 
that  the  itemized  deductions  referred  to 
in  section  3402 (m)  on  the  return  for  any 
taxable  year  were  greater  than  such  de- 
ductions actually  shown,  he  shall  pay  a 
penalty  of  $50  for  each  such  statement " 
and  Insert  "(1)  as  the  amount  of  the 
wages  (within  the  meaning  of  chapter 
24 )  shown  on  his  return  for  any  taxable 
year  an  amount  less  than  such  wages 
actually  shown,  or  (2)  as  the  amount  of 
the  itemized  deductions  referred  to  in 
section  3402 (m)  shown  on  the  return  for 
any  taxable  year  an  amount  greater  than 
such  deductions  actually  shown,  he  shall 
pay  a  penalty  of  $50  for  such  statement": 
on  page  45.  after  line  5.  to  insert: 

(4)  SecUon  6211(b)(1)  (relating  to  defl- 
nltion  of  a  deficiency)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "chapter  1"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subtitle  A". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  9.  to  strike  out 
"(4)"  and  insert  "(5)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  18.  to  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
Insert  "(6)";  on  page  49.  after  line  16, 
to  strike  out : 

(b)  FLOoa  Stock  Tax.  Section  4228  (re- 
lating to  floor  stock  taxes)  Is  amended — 

(1)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  BUbsectlon 
(a)  tbe  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  !•••  tax  on  axttomobiles.  On  any 
article  subject  to  tax  under  section  40611  a  I 
(2)  which  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966  Is  held  by  a  dealer  and  has  not  been 
used  and  Is  Intended  for  sale,  there  Is  im- 
posed a  floor  stocks  tax  at  the  rate  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  price  for  which  the  article  w»« 
sold  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  im- 
porter. Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  bis  delegate,  the  tax  Imposed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  by  such 
dealer  and  shall  be  collected  from  him  by  the 
manufacturer,    producer,   or    Importer." 

( 2 )  By  amending  subsection  ( d )  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  except"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "except",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "delegate."  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "delegate,  and  except  that 
the  tax  Imposed  by  paragraph  (8)  shall  be 
paid  at  such  time  after  60  days  after  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secreury 
or  his  delegate." 

(C)  CONFOSMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(1)  Section  6412(a)(1)  (relating  to  floor 
stocks  refunds  on  passenger  automobiles, 
etc.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "January  1. 
1966,  1967,  1988,  or  1969,"  and  InserUng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "January  1,  1966,  AprU  1.  19«8. 
or  January  1.  1969.". 

(2)  Section  209(c)  (1)(0)  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1968  (relating  to  general 
provisions  for  transfer*  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund)  U  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
422e(a) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "mc- 


tton    43a8<a)     (other    than  j  paragraph    (8) 
thereof) ". 


f.  to  iijiert: 


And.  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)     CONTOBJCINO  AMKIft>UZNT. SeCtlOh 

M12(a)(l)  (relating  to  floot  stocks  refunds 
on  passenger  automobiles,  etc.)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1,  1666,  1967,  1968. 
or  1969,"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Janu- 
wy  1,  1988.  April  1,  1968,  or  Jfcbuary  1.  1989.". 

On  page  51,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
14,  to  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert  "(c)"; 
on  page  53.  after  line  12,  to  insert  a  new 
title,  as  follows: 

Trn.!  m — misceixaneouj  provisions 

After  the  amendment  Just  above 
stated,  to  insert: 

sec.  301.  DISAIXOWANCB  of  DCfJtrCTION  FOS  CtM- 
TAIN  tNDtaXCT  COMTMBtmONS  TO 
FOUnCAL  PAXTIXS. 

(a)  DiBALtowANCE. — Part  I^  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Itfms  not  deduc- 
tible) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  seckion : 

"SIC.  376.  CEBTAIN  INDIKXCT  CONTBIDTrriONS  TO 
POUnCAI.  PAXTIESi 

"(a)  DiSAIXOWANCZ  OF  Okductions. — No 
deduction  otherwise  allowahle  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  Allowed  for  any  amount  paid 
or  incurred  for — 

"(1)  advertising  In  a  convention  program 
of  a  political  party,  or  In  any  other  publica- 
tion If  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  such  pub- 
lication directly  or  indirectly  Inures  (or  Is 
intended  to  inure)  to  or  for  the  use  of  a 
political  party  or  a  polltlcar  Candidate, 

"(2)  admission  to  any  dinner  or  program. 
If  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  such  dinner 
or  program  directly  or  indirectly  Inures  (or 
iB  Intended  to  inure)  to  or  tpi  tbe  use  of  a 
political  party  or  a  poUtlciil  candidate,  or 

"(3)  admission  to  an  InaMgural  ball,  In- 
sugural  gala.  Inaugural  parage,  or  inaugural 
concert,  or  to  any  similar  l«vent  which  Is 
Identified  with  a  political  patty  or  a  political 
candidate. 

"(b)  DxFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
•ectlon— 

"(1)  PoLiTicAi,  PABTT. — Th  si  term  'political 
party'  means — 

"(A)   a  political  party; 

"(B)  a  National,  State,  oil  local  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party;  or         | 

"(C)  a  committee,  assoclMlon,  or  orga- 
nization, whether  Incorporated  or  not,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  accepts  contributions 
(as  deflned  in  section  271(b)  (2)  or  make  ex- 
penditures (as  deflned  in  section  271(b)  (3) ) 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  or  attempting 
to  influence  the  selection,  aominatlon,  or 
election  of  any  individual  to  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  elective  publit  office,  or  the 
election  of  presidential  and  tlce-presldentlal 
electors,  whether  or  not  sudh  Individual  or 
electors  are  selected,  nominated,  or  elected. 

"(2)    PkOCEEDS   INTTBING  TO    OB   FOB  THE  trSB 

OF  poLrriCAi.  CANDISATTS. — Ptoceeds  shall  be 
treated  as  inuring  to  or  for  the  use  of  a  po- 
litical candidate  only  If— 

"(A")  such  proceeds  may  be  used  directly 
or  indirectly  for  the  purpoM  of  furthering 
his  candidacy  for  selection,  nomination,  or 
election   to   any   elective    public   office,   and 

"(B)  such  proceeds  are  not  received  by 
•uch  candidate  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a 
trsde  or  business  (other  than  the  trade  or 
business  of  holding  elective  public   office). 

"(c)  Cboss  Repxbence. — 

"For  disallowance  of  certain  entertaln- 
•nent,  etc.  expenses,  see  section  274." 

(b)  (3I.EBICAI,  AMTNOMENT.^The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  rx  Is  araended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  276.  Certain  indirect  t;ontrlbutloiis  to 
PollUcal  parties." 

(o)  EFFEcnva  Dar. — Tba  amendments 
■"Me  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  apply 


to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decembar 
31.  1965,  but  only  with  respect  to  amounts 
paid  or  Inctuxed  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

And.  on  page  56.  after  line  2.  to  insert: 

SEC.    30a.    INFOKMATIOM    BKTUBMS   MAOX   BT   BK- 
PArrMZMT   OF   AGKICTTLTUBE. 

(a)  FlUNt)    BT    SbCXETABT    of    ACBICtTLTUXE 

OB  His  Dksicnebs. — SecUon  6041  (relating  to 
Information  at  source)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)   Patmknts  BT  Depabticent  of  AcBictn.- 

TPBE. — 

"(1)     RKTCBNS  to  be  made  BT  BBCBETABT   OF 

AGRictTLTUBE. — In  the  case  of  any  payments, 
for  which  returns  are  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  made  under  any  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
returns  required  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  rendered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  by  one  or  more  officers  or  employees  of  the 
C'epartment  of  Agriculture  designated  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  such  returns 
on  his  behalf. 

"(2)  Statements  to  be  furnished  to  per- 
sons WITH  respect  to  WHOM  INFORMATION  IS 

furnished.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  the  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  designated  by  him  to  render 
any  return  to  which  paragraph  (I)  applies, 
shall  furnish  to  each  person  whose  name  Is 
set  forth  In  such  return  a  written  statement 
shovTlng  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments 
to  the  person  as  shown  on  such  return.  The 
written  statement  required  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  furnished  to  the  person 
on  or  t>efore  January  31  of  the  year  following 
the  calendar  year  for  which  the  return  under 
subsection  (a)  was  made." 

(b)  Effective  Da'r. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  returns  made  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ORDER   OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois:  and,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  defer  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRECmVE  MEASURES  FOR  DRAIN 
OP  GOLD  RESOURCES  TO  PRANCE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
his  very  gracious  jrlelding  of  the  floor. 
He  has  been  present  ever  since  12  o'clock, 
and  has  seen  his  hopes  of  addressing  the 
Senate  on  an  important  subject  deferred 
from  minute  to  minute.  Since  he  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  jrield  to  me.  I  shall  try 
not  to  Infringe  too  deeply  on  his  time. 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago,  I  took  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  point  out  that  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  had  aimounced  his  inten- 
tion to  demand  gold  from  us  in  pay- 
ment for  the  dollar  claims  which  France 
held  against  us.  In  effect,  he  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  start  a  run  on 
the  credit  bank  of  dollars  which  we  had 
created  to  protect  and  rebuild  the  world. 
Prance  included.  I  then  proi>osed  that, 
despite  our  appreciation  of  French 
culture  and  our  admiration  for  the 
many  estimable  facets  of  the  General's 
character,  In  self-defense  and  without 


bitterness  we  adopt  a  series  of  defensive 
economic  moves  designed  to  lessen  or 
eliminate  his  drain  on  our  gold.  I  sug- 
gested a  decrease  In  our  tourist  travel  in 
France  and  a  re-routing  of  cargo  and 
passengers  away  from  French  shipping, 
a  shifting  of  our  command  and  supply 
activities  out  of  France  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  discontinuance  of  Amer- 
ican aid  and  investment  in  those  nomi- 
nally Independent  African  nations  which 
are  still  financially  tied  to  France.  For 
in  these  cases,  oui"  expenditures  in  dol- 
lars are  transferred  to  Paris  and  speedily 
t>ecome  official  claims  upon  our  gold. 

I  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  if 
France  continued  in  its  attempt  to  pull 
down  the  pillars  of  the  gold  exchange 
standard  we  should  try  to  counter  this 
by  asking  Prance  to  pay  some  of  the 
billions  wliich  she  still  legally  owes  us 
on  the  World  War  I  debts. 

While  I  received  some  reassuring  com- 
ments from  certain  administration  offi- 
cials, no  visible  action  was  taken  by  it. 
In  the  late  summer,  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  leading  department  heads  reaf- 
firming my  suggestions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  After  a  time  I  re- 
ceived an  official  reply  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Douglas  MacArthur 
n,  rejecting  or  postponing  a  decision  on 
all  of  these  suggestions,  and  I  ask  that 
this  letter  also  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  understood  that 
the  main  opposition  to  even  the  mildest 
of  these  suggestions  comes  from  the  State 
Department.  It  Is.  I  suppose,  natural  for 
them  to  do  so.  They  want  to  hold  the 
shaky  Western  alliance  together.  So  do 
I.  They  do  not  want  to  excite  the  fur- 
ther anger  of  General  de  Gaulle  and 
hope  that  the  ever-rolling  stream  of 
time  will  either  moderate  the  General's 
policies,  cause  the  French  people  to  re- 
pudiate them  or  bring  new  lesMlers  to 
the  fore.  But  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
General  de  Gaulle  was  recently  reelected 
even  though  he  only  received  45  percent 
of  the  votes  on  the  first  ballot  and  55 
percent  on  the  second.  Continuing  in 
power,  he  seems  to  be  slightly  more  con- 
ciliatory towards  the  other  European 
members  of  the  Common  Market  but  Just 
as  confirmed  as  ever  in  his  anti -Ameri- 
canism. He  la  for  forcing  all  NATO 
units  commanded  by  Americans  out  of 
France  and  obviously  wants  to  injure 
America  In  every  possible  way.  Eco- 
nomically, in  the  past  year,  the  French 
claimed  $800  million  of  gold  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  Spain  and  by 
other  small  European  nations.  Secre- 
tary Powler  has  testified  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  De  Gaulle  is  con- 
tinuing this  policy  at  the  rate  of  $30 
million  a  month.  Unless  corrective  steps 
are  taken  in  Indochina,  which  I  shall 
touch  on  in  a  moment,  this  drain  will 
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not  only  continue  but  will  markedly  In- 
crease. 

De  OauMe  Is  now  forcing  otir  troops 
and  supply  and  command  units  out  of 
France  and  In  the  process  slightly  dimin- 
ishing the  gold  drain.  How  much  more 
dignified  it  would  have  been  had  we  vol- 
untarily withdrawn,  as  I  urged  last  year. 
Instead  of  being  forcefully  booted  out. 

I  now  wish  to  make  two  very  modest 
suggestions  which  can  be  easily  put  Into 
effect: 

First.  That,  as  I  suggested  last  year, 
we  discontinue  economic  aid  to  the 
African  republics  which  are  financial  de- 
pendencies of  France.  By  last  accounts, 
aid  and  American  investments  in  these 
countries  amounts  to  about  $200  mil- 
lion a  year.  France  has  sufficient  re- 
sources of  her  own  to  assume  the  full 
economic  responsibility  for  these  coun- 
tries and  we  should  not  allow  this  bur- 
den to  be  shifted  to  us— particulariy  in 
view  of  that  fact  that  De  Gaulle  then 
uses  our  very  generosity  to  undermine 
further  our  international  economic  posi- 
tion. 

I  hope  that  such  items  may  be 
omitted  from  the  forthcoming  economic- 
aid  bill.  But.  if  not,  and  If  AID  and  the 
State  Department  persist  in  their  de- 
termination to  thus  aid  De  Oaulle,  I 
think  I  should  serve  notice  politely  but 
firmly  that  I  will  try  to  eliminate  these 
items  specifically  from  any  authoriza- 
tion. 

Second.  We  need  to  take  corrective 
measures  to  prevent  financial  disaster 
growing  out  of  our  expenditures  In 
Vietnam,  for  France  Is  financially 
strengthening  herself  and,  at  the  same 
time,  undermining  us  as  we  try  to  pre- 
vent the  Communists  from  taking  over 
South  Vietnam  by  force.  We  should 
start  from  the  fact  that  the  French 
owned  and  dominated  Bank  of  Indo- 
china still  largely  controls  the  financial 
life  of  South  Vietnam  as  It  did  that  of 
all  Indochina  prior  to  the  military  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  in  1954.  This  bank 
is  both  rich  and  powerful  and  has  been 
and  is  highly  InfluenUal  In  French  po- 
llUcal  Ufe  as  it  still  is  in  South  Viet- 
nam. There  are  also,  as  I  understand, 
two  rather  small  Vietnamese  banks  and 
presumably  two  which  are  owned  by 
overseas  Chinese.  But  It  Is  the  Bank  of 
Indochina  which  Is  dominant  and  con- 
trolling, and  this.  I  repeat.  Is  French 
owned  and  controlled. 

Already  dollar  expenditures  In  South 
Vietnam  are  finding  their  way  into  the 
Bank  of  Indochina  and  are  s^parently 
then  being  transferred  to  Paris  where 
they  become  official  French  claims  upon 
the  dollar  and.  hence,  create  an  ultimate 
demand  upon  our  gold. 

The  administration  estimates  that  the 
added  cost  of  the  stepup  In  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam  wiU  be  $10.5  bUllon.  Possibly 
If  we  were  to  get  an  early  and  honorable 
cessation  cf  hostilities,  it  might  be  less. 
But  all  the  probabilities  are  that  It  will 
be  more.  It  is  almost  inevlUble  that  the 
dollars  for  some  of  these  expenditures 
will  find  their  way  Into  the  Bank  of  Indo- 
china and  then  be  transferred  to  Paris 
and  then  give  General  de  Gaulle  further 
weapons  In  his  effort  to  strip  America  of 
Its  gold.    I  wish  to  commend  the  De- 


fense Department  and  the  Treasury  for 
their  decision  to  have  our  troops  in  Vlet- 
naim  payed  in  scrip,  redeemable  only  In 
the  United  States.  This  should  reduce 
the  French  claims  on  gold  although  It  Is 
still  possible  that  some  of  this  scrip  may 
still  wind  up  in  French  financial  hands. 
But  expenditures  by  contractors  and 
subcontractors  who  will  do  the  extensive 
construction  work  which  is  being 
planned  cannot  be  so  easily  controlled. 
I  think  it  safe  to  estimate  that,  at  the 
very  least,  5  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures will  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bank  of  Indochina  and  will  then  be 
transferred  to  Paris  and  create  an  added 
demand  for  oiu-  gold.  I  have  consulted 
with  men  who  know  the  situation  and  I 
believe  my  estimates  are  most  modest 
and  probably  err  greatly  on  the  side  of 
conservatism.  But  even  5  percent  would 
mean  added  claims  against  our  gold  of 
$5J0  million. 

Of  course,  if  the  Communists  were  to 
take  over  South  Vietnam,  the  Bank  of 
Indochina  would  then  exist  only  at  their 
sufferance  and  when  it  was  convenient  it 
would  be  closed  down  or  taken  over. 

Let  It  be  clear  that,  while  we  are  not 
In  Vietnam  to  protect  the  Bank  of  Indo- 
china, this  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
incidenUl  side  effects.  An  ironical  sit- 
uation is  thus  created  whereby  the  more 
we  help  to  protect  the  Vietnamese  people 
and,  incidentally,  the  Bank  of  Indo- 
china, the  more  this  furnishes  General 
de  Gaulle  with  the  financial  ammuni- 
tion which  he  will  then  use  in  the  effort 
to  cripple  us  financially. 

I   submit   that  It  Is   about  time   we 
stopped  this.     We   have  not   won  the 
General's  friendship  or  cooperation  by 
our  sufferance  of  injuries.    Perhaps  we 
can  win  French  support  and  Induce  the 
General  to  be  less  antagonistic  by  decent 
self-defense.    On  last  FMday,  therefore. 
I  urged  the  Treasury  to  help  establish 
American  banks  in  South  Vietnam  and 
to   see   to  it   that  dollar  payments  be 
channeled  into  them  rather  than  Into 
the  Bank  of  Indochina.    I  am  now  In- 
formed  that   at    least    four   American 
banks  would  like  to  establish  branches 
in  South  Vietnam  and  are  awadting  ap- 
proval by  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment.   I  believe  the  attitude  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  wholly  construc- 
tive In  this  matter,  but  we  need  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  Department  If  this  ef- 
fort Is  to  be  fully  effective.    While  I  do 
not  want  to  condemn  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  advance,  I  think  I  can  say  that 
in  the  past  they  have  been  less  than 
alert  to  the  financial  dangers  Involved 
and   have    been   unduly    concerned    in 
seeking  to  conciliate  the  General.     To 
patiently  turn  the  other  cheek  is,  within 
limits,  noble — but  after  a  time  a  decent 
self-defense  Is  desirable.     Even  If  the 
aggressor  Is  a  brave  General  and  the 
head  of  a  great  coimtry  with  a  dis- 
tinguished history,  we  should  not  suffer 
this  any  longer.    We  can  act  In  a  dig- 
nified and  nonprovocatlve  maniver,  but 
it  Is  necessary  and  proper  to  defend  our- 
selves economically.     I  hope  the  State 
Department  and  Its  representatives  will 
see  the  light  and  that  these  banks  may 
be  quickly  set  up  and  the  necessary  ad- 
ministrative orders  Issued  In  cooperation 


with  the  South  Vietnamese  Govenunent 
so  that  dollar  deposits  and  claims  can 
only  be  handled  through  them. 

But.  of  course,  our  cultural  contacts 
with  the  French  people  should  not  only 
be  preserved  but  Increased,  and  we 
should  strive  to  work  cooperatively  with 
both  the  French  Government  and  people 
in  all  those  ways  which  will  strengthen 
the  security  and  well-being  of  the  world. 
General  de  Gaulle  may  be  our  enemy  but 
we  will  not  be  his  enemy  and  we  wish 
to  let  the  French  people  know  that  we 
would  be  true  friends  of  theirs. 
Exhibit  1 

Jolt  27.  1966. 
Hon.  Dkah  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  DsAM  Mm.  Sbcktiabt  :  In  a  speech  which 
I  gave  recently  on  General  de  Oaulle  and 
bis  attitude  toward  the  United  States,  I 
made  some  speclflc  suggestions  with  respect 
to  policies  which  I  felt  our  Qovernment 
should  pursue  In  connection  with  Prance 
and  General  de  Oaulle. 

Some  or  these  proposals  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  your  Department.  I  wonder 
If  It  would  be  possible  for  you  to  Indicate 
to  me  If  any  of  these  proposals  are  now 
either  being  looked  Into  by  the  Department 
or  If  any  of  them  are  now  the  policy  (rf 
your  Department  and  the  Government  o( 
the  United  States. 
With  best  wishes. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Paul  H.  Douolas 

ExRXBira 

DePAKTUENT  or  Star. 
Washington,  August  30,  IMS. 
Hon.  Padl  H.  D0CC1.AS, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Dkak  Senatoe  Dowoijis:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  27.  1966.  asking  for  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  State  on  various 
suggestions  regarding  policies  toward  France 
which  you  discussed  in  the  Senate  on  June 
3.    I  regret  the  delay  In  our  reply. 

One  of  your  proposals  Is  that  we  shift  gov- 
ernmental  transportation  either  to  United 
States  or,  fca-  example,  to  BrlUsh  flag  veseeU 
and  aircraft.  I  can  assure  you  that  Depart- 
ment of  State  personnel  and  their  effects  now 
move  abroad  only  on  U.S.  flag  carriers,  ex- 
cept to  or  from  destinations  that  are  not 
served  by  U.S.  carriers  or.  In  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, when  such  carriers  are  not  avaU- 
able  during  the  period  that  travel  must  take 
place.  We,  of  course.  Intend  to  continue 
this  policy,  which  Is  also  foUowed  by  other 
U.S.  Government  agencies. 

Tou  also  suggested  that  we  might  reduce 
travel  by  American  tourists  and  business- 
men abroad,  particularly  to  Prance.  I  "> 
sure  you  will  understand  our  view  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  not  Interfere  with 
the  right  to  travel,  nor  shoiUd  It  suggest 
where  or  how  Its  citizens  might  travel,  ex- 
cept of  course  for  passport  restrictions  relat- 
ing to  special  circumstances.  The  Oovero- 
ment,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Is  trying  hard  to  promote 
travel  within  the  United  States,  both  oy 
Americans  and  by  foreign  visitors. 

Another  of  your  proposals  was  that  mili- 
tary actlvlUes  might  be  removed  from 
Prance.  There  U.  as  you  say,  an  annual 
net  dollar  outflow  on  nUUtary  account  asa 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  ^S  J<*^ 
m  Prance.  However,  we  believe  that  the  w*' 
deployment  of  oxir  forces  In  Europe  would  in- 
clude the  line  of  communications  across 
Prance  as  well  as  the  network  of  »''■*"• 
available  for  our  use  In  central  and  e"^ 
Prance.  It  would  be  imwlse  to  change  mow 
arrangemenu  on  balance-of-paymen« 
grounds  alone.  We  wlU  certainly  continue 
our  efforts  to  manage  these  mUltary  facuiw<- 
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in  Ftance  with  the  most  e^nomlcal  use  of 
personnel  and  resources,  and  we  note  that 
economies  In  this  respect  have  been  achieved 
by  the  military  services  each  year.  It  U  ex- 
pected that  further  economies  will  be  real- 
ized this  year  In  Prance,  aa  well  as  In  other 
countries.  1 

Tou  further  suggested  tnat  we  consider 
ways  to  induce  greater  financial  cooperation 
from  France.  We  frankly  do  not  believe  that 
u  Is  possible  to  achieve  an  Improvement  in 
the  international  monetary  isystem  except  on 
the  basis  of  agreements  aimong  Interested 
governments  founded  on  Vhelr  mutual  in- 
terests; Improvements  cannot  be  obtained 
by  pressure  or  coercion  of  One  against  an- 
other. Your  suggestion  that  we  ask  Prance 
to  make  payments  to  us  in  gold  would  not 
be  effective  so  long  as  Prai»ee  enjoys  a  sur- 
plus In  Its  external  accounts  or,  should  the 
French  surplus  disappear,  so  long  as  Prance 
has  convertible  foreign  exchange  holdings, 
primarily  dollars,  with  which  to  settle  deficits 
In  Its  accounts.  In  the  Bbsence  of  such 
holdings.  Prance  would,  of  course,  be  obliged 
to  settle  such  transactions  with  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  in  gold,  and  this 
Is  Its  established  policy. 

You  suggested  that  the  «ntlre  French  In- 
debtedness from  World  War  I  might  be  can- 
celed In  return  for  their  canceling  the  total 
foreign  exchange  claims  which  they  hold 
against  us.  This  would  amount  to  expung- 
ing their  dollar  balances  of  some  $866  mil- 
lion. We  feel  that  any  suggestion  along 
these  lines,  which  would  also  resurrect  con- 
troversial Issues  concerning  a  period  long 
past,  would  only  serve  to  undermine  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency 
In  the  modern  world. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  commfat  on  your  sug- 
gestion that  we  consider  ihe  reduction  or 
elimination  of  aid  to  18  French-speaking 
countries  In  Africa.  The  Ualted  States  rec- 
ognizes the  continuing  Importance  and  value 
of  French  aid  and  Infiuenc^  In  these  coun- 
tries where,  In  many  case^  France  Is  the 
most  Important  donor.  We  also  recognize 
the  Importance  to  these  countries  of  diver- 
sifying their  economic  and  political  associa- 
tions, and  believe  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance that  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  with  all  countries  of  the  free  world, 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Ocxnmunlst  world. 
We  are  also  Impelled  by  humanitarian  con- 
siderations, and  note  that  more  than  half  of 
our  aid  to  Aflrca  last  year  tx>ok  the  form  of 
(ood-for-peace  shipments. 

We  consider  our  aid  programs  In  Africa  a 
significant  Ingredient  In  th0  closeness  of  our 
relations  with  these  new  countries.  We  be- 
lieve they  contribute  to  increased  African 
understanding  and  support  for  our  own 
policies  outside  Africa,  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  us.  The  detelopment  of  this 
Identification  of  Interests  has  also  had  sig- 
nificant results  in  the  provision  of  space  and 
other  Important  facilities  In  Africa.  While 
U.S.  aid  to  Africa  has  beea  relatively  small 
In  relation  to  the  assistance  provided  by 
Prance  and  other  European  countries.  It 
demonstrates  our  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
these  new  nations. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  suggestions  made  in  your  speech 
of  June  3.  We  also  wish  to  assure  you  that, 
while  differences  In  policy  between  the 
United  SUtea  and  Prance  are  naturaUy  of 
concern  to  us,  we  remain  in  touch  with  the 
French  Qovernment  at  all  levels,  to  discuss 
«nd.  where  possible,  resolve  our  differences. 
"  I  may  be  of  further  aeaistance  to  you, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Douglas  MacAsthue  tl. 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressiontl  Relations 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 


the  Senator  from  Ddaware,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  12752)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  income  tax 
from  wages,  to  require  declarations  of 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self-em- 
ployment income,  to  accelerate  current 
payments  of  estimated  income  tax  by 
corporations,  to  postpone  certain  excise 
tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  supporting  H.R.  12752 
the  pending  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  provide  additional  revenue  for  fiscal 
year  1966  as  well  as  1967.  I  voted 
against  the  removal  of  these  taxes  last 
year  on  the  basis  that  it  was  fiscally  ir- 
responsible to  cut  taxes  in  the  face  of  a 
big  deficit  and  with  a  war  going  on. 

However,  in  supporting  this  bill,  I  do 
not  underwrite  the  administration's  claim 
that  this  solves  all  the  fiscal  problems, 
or  that  this  will  result  in  a  deficit  of  only 
$1.8  bilUon  In  fiscal  1967. 

For  fiscal  1967  they  claim  it  is  $1.8 
billion,  but  in  reality  the  deficit  is  be- 
tween $9  and  $10  billion. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  this  year  that  the 
President  in  his  message  to  Congress  had 
advocated  legislation  dealing  with  truth 
in  lending  and  truth  In  packaging,  and 
I  stated  that  what  we  need  equally  as 
much  is  more  truth  in  government. 

The  fact  Is  that  11  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  Congress  is 
enacted  this  Goverimient  will  produce  a 
deficit  of  close  to  $10  billion  In  1967. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  on  this  particular  bill  confirmed 
the  arithmetic  I  have  just  stated. 

I  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  real 
deficit  Is  camouflaged  in  the  claim  of  a 
$1.8  billion  deficit.  They  have  boasted  of 
this  figure  as  a  great  accomplishment. 

The  bill,  coupled  with  the  action  in  the 
committee  last  year,  will  produce  $4.5 
billion  In  fiscal  1967  in  additional  reve- 
nue as  a  result  of  acceleration  in  the 
payment  of  corporate  taxes. 

This  is  not  new  revenue.  It  is  merely 
borrowing  from  next  year's  tax  bill 
money  that  would  normally  be  paid  next 
year.  This  is  moved  over  Into  fiscal  1967 
to  defray  cunent  expenses.  It  is  so  rec- 
ognized and  admitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  It  is  purely  a  one-shot 
operation,  one  which  cannot  be  repeated 
m  the  years  to  come  because  we  certainly 
cannot  collect  taxes  in  advance. 

In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  new 
silver  half  dollars  and  quarters  con- 
taining less  silver  there  will  be  $1.5  bil- 
lion nonrecurring  income  accrued  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  fiscal  1967.  and  they 
have  decided  to  Include  this  as  part  of 
the  general  revenue,  thereby  using  that 
money  to  defray  expenditures  in  1967. 

Again,  this  item  is  nonrecurring  in- 
come unless  some  brilliant  bureaucrat 
decided  later  to  print  a  paper  quarter 
Instead  of  minting  a  metal  one. 

They  estimate  $400  million  will  be 
picked  up  in  fiscal  1967,  as  a  result  of 


the  change  in  withholding  taxes,  which 
again  is  a  one -shot  operation. 

In  addition  they  are  liquidating  the 
assets  of  the  Government  by  selling  the 
mortgages  on  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association — FNMA — and  some  of 
the  other  lending  organizations.  It  is 
true,  as  the  Secretary  points  out,  that 
there  have  always  been  some  normal 
sales  of  these  mortgages  over  the  years, 
but  the  Secretary  confirmed  to  our  com- 
mittee in  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  copies 
of  which  are  now  on  Senators'  desks, 
that  the  sale  of  FNMA  mortgages  was 
accelerated  over  and  above  the  normal 
average  sales  of  such  mortgages  by  more 
than  $1  billion  In  fiscal  1966  and  that  in 
fiscal  1967  an  additional  $1.5  bilUon  will 
be  brought  In. 

Their  plans  are  to  sell  $4.7  billion  In 
FNMA  and  small  business  mortgages. 
This  is  $1.5  billion  more  than  would 
normally  be  sold. 

All  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these 
mortgages  are  used  to  p>ay  current  ex- 
penses and  thereby  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  recorded  deficit. 

Furthermore,  they  are  selling  $4.7  bil- 
lion of  these  mortgages  and  applying  it 
not  to  income  but  subtracting  it  from 
the  expenditure  side  in  order  to  give  the 
American  people  the  idea  that  they  have 
cut  expenditures.  They  have  not  cut 
expenditures.  I  repeat — they  are  using 
the  $4.7  billion  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
program  of  the  Great  Society.  This  is 
merely  a  bookkeeping  device  so  that  It 
will  not  appeal-  on  the  books  at  all  as 
expenditures. 

Summarizing,  taking  the  $4.5  billion 
accelerated  payments  of  corporate  taxes, 
the  $1.5  billion  windfall  profit  on  coin- 
age, the  $400  million  on  withholding  col- 
lections, and  the  $1.5  billion  extra  re- 
ceipts on  FNMA  mortgages  which  have 
been  sold,  it  means  that  they  will  be  col- 
lecting $7.9  billion  extra  revenue,  all  of 
which  will  be  nonrecurring  income.  It  is 
like  borrowing  on  next  week's  salary  to 
pay  this  week's  grocery  bills. 

When  we  add  this  $7.9  billion  one-shot 
Income  to  the  $1.8  billion  which  the  ad- 
ministration admits  as  a  deficit,  we  find 
that  the  Govenunent  in  fiscal  1967,  based 
on  its  own  records,  will  have  a  deficit  of 
$9.7  billion.  On  an  average  this  repre- 
sents $800  million  expenditures  beyond 
our  income  for  every  month  In  the  calen- 
dar year  of  1967. 

This  $9.7  billion  is  after  we  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  restoration  of  the 
telephone  and  automobile  excise  taxes, 
which  are  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  supporting  the  bill 
because  I  believe  we  are  confronted  with 
a  serious  financial  condition  so  far  as 
the  Government  is  concerned. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  opposed  remov- 
ing these  taxes  last  year  when  every- 
one knew  our  deficit  thin  year  would  ex- 
ceed $6  billion. 

With  a  war  in  Vietnam  the  only  alter- 
natives were  to  restore  the  taxes  or  to 
raise  the  debt. 

Yes,  I  support  the  administration  in 
this  bill,  but  I  will  have  no  part  of  Its 
effort  to  deceive  the  American  people  as 
to  the  true  deficit.  Even  with  this  bill 
we  are  not  paying  for  the  expenditures  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
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OfBclals  In  the  administration  boast  of 
the  great  achievements  of  their  planned 
deficit  program  and  boast  that  as  the 
result  of  this  deficit  planning  they  have 
in  the  last  5  jrears  brought  down  the  un- 
employment rate  to  below  4  percent. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  Just 
mentioned  that  great  achievement  with 
pride,  but  they  do  not  tell  the  people  that 
the  reason  they  were  so  successful  In 
bringing  the  unemployment  rate  to  be- 
low 4  percent  Is  not  an  achievement  of 
the  Great  Society  but  because  there  Is  a 
war  going  on  in  Vietnam  and  many 
American  boys  are  being  put  into  uni- 
form and  others  are  being  employed  in 
defense  plants  to  make  the  implements 
of  war.  That  is  how  the  low  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  been  brought  about.  Nor 
Is  the  administration  providing  reve- 
nues to  take  care  of  the  expenditures  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  are  en- 
joying a  wartime  prosperity.  I  use  the 
term  '•enjoying"  advisedly  because  we 
should  recognize  we  are  in  a  wartime 
economy,  and  we  should  be  paying  for  its 
cost  instead  of  insisting  on  both  butter 
and  guns. 

As  to  the  achievements  of  the  Oreat 
Society,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  boasted 
that  the  deficits  of  the  Oreat  Society 
were  deliberately  planned  Just  as  planned 
but  controlled  inflation  was  a  part  of 
their  program. 

Some  day  this  administration  is  going 
to  have  to  take  direct  responsibility  for 
the  Inflation  which  it  is  causing.  Since 
1961.  the  5  years  In  which  the  Oreat  So- 
ciety has  been  in  office,  the  administra- 
tion has  spent  $31  >4  MlUon  more  than  it 
has  taken  in  in  revenues.  That  is  an 
average  of  $500  million  a  month  for  every 
month  it  has  been  in  office.  Yet  every 
year  the  President  has  been  before  this 
Congress  and  In  his  messages  he  has 
always  boasted  that  we  are  achieving  a 
balanced  budget.  The  words  sound  well, 
but  actions  belle  the  words. 

It  is  time  that  the  administration  told 
the  American  people  the  facts  of  life; 
namely,  that  this  bill  Is  a  one-shot  opera- 
tion to  take  it  beyond  the  1966  congres- 
sional elections  without  having  to  call 
for  a  tax  Increase.  They  want  to  go 
before  the  American  people  and  tell  what 
they  have  done  without  raising  taxes. 

The  administration  should  have  the 
same  degree  of  courage  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  what  the  facts  are  as  is  being 
shown  by  our  boys  fighting  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Vietnam. 

The  people  should  be  told  that  with' 
the  approval  of  this  bill,  once  the  year 
1967  rolls  around,  we  will  automatically 
be  moving  into  a  deficit  of  around  $900 
million  a  month. 

Unless  Congress  can  cut  some  of  the 
expenditures  that  are  being  asked  for 
under  the  Oreat  Society  there  wlU  have 
to  be  a  tax  increase  that  will  shock 
many  people.  Of  course  the  administra- 
tion may  not  admit  this  point  until  after 
the  votes  are  counted  next  November. 

According  to  the  press,  the  adminis- 
tration is  asking  a  special  committee  of 
Congress,  beginning  March  16.  to  study 
proposals  to  give  the  President  standby 
authority  to  raise  taxes.  This  standby 
authority  to  raise  taxes  is  a  devious  way 


to  have  a  tax  increase  approved  by  Con- 
gress without  exactly  describing  it  that 
way.  Under  the  plan  the  standby  au- 
thority will  be  enacted  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  yet  in  the  1966  congressional 
elections  the  administration  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  able  to  say 
that  they  have  not  raised  the  people's 
taxes  but  that  Congress  has  only  given 
the  President  standby  authority  if  the 
Vietnam  war  makes  it  necessary.  Then 
after  the  elections  are  over  the  increase 
can  be  ordered  into  effect,  but  by  then  the 
ballots  will  have  been  counted. 

I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  support  any 
such  standby  authority.  If  the  admin- 
istration wants  to  increase  taxes  let  the 
President  tell  the  American  people  ex- 
actly what  the  fiscal  situation  is  which 
faces  the  people  and  what  kind  of  an 
increase  it  recommends.  If  the  admin- 
istration wants  to  increase  taxes  let  it 
have  the  courage  to  ask  for  an  Increase 
in  taxes  and  let  Congress  approve  or 
disapprove  it. 

As  one  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  I  serve  notice  that  I  intend 
to  do  all  I  can  to  block  this  request. 
This  would  be  a  tax  rise  with  a  political 
twist. 

The  administration  boasts  that  the 
cash  budget  is  in  balance.  That  boast  is 
meaningless.  When  we  talk  about  a  cash 
budget  we  aie  talking  about  trust  funds 
under  the  social  security  program,  the 
railroad  retirement  program,  and  the 
civil  service  retirement  progiam.  and  all 
of  the  other  trust  funds.  To  Include 
moneys  in  those  trust  funds  to  show  that 
there  is  a  balanced  cash  budget  is  mis- 
leading the  American  people.  It  should 
follow  its  own  directive  to  have  truth  in 
Government. 

Certainly  no  reasonable  Government 
official  is  going  to  propose  that  we  move 
in  and  tap  these  trust  funds — the  social 
security  fund,  the  medicare  fund,  and 
the  other  retirement  funds. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
American  people  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration, this  Great  Society  admin- 
istration, is  the  most  spendthrift  govern- 
ment that  we  have  ever  had  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country:  that  during  the  5 
years  it  has  been  in  office  it  has  spent 
at  the  rate  of  $500  million  a  month  more 
than  it  has  taken  in.  that  cuirently  it  is 
operating  at  the  rate  of  $600  million  a 
month  more  than  it  has  taken  in,  and 
based  on  present  plans  the  deficit  next 
year  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $800  million 
a  month  more  than  the  revenues. 

This  administration  is  leading  us  down 
the  road  to  bankruptcy  and  inflation, 
and  the  Johnson  administration  will 
have  to  take  full  responsibility  for  it. 
What  I  would  like  to  see  the  administra- 
tion do  Is  to  tell  the  Americsui  people 
what  the  budgetary  facts  are  with  same 
courage  that  our  boys  are  showing  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiBicorr]  for  allowing  me  a  few 
minutes  to  speak  on  this  matter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, I  voted  to  report  the  bill.  I  expect 
to  vote  for  it  on  final  passage.  But  I 
feel  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I 


did  not  state  that  I  think  tJiere  has  been 
a  very  weak  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  prevent  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  are  now  confronting  the  Na- 
tion, destroying  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  public  and  threatening  the 
American  economy.  In  addition  to  that, 
I  personally  do  not  feel  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  providing  for  the  expenditures 
needed  for  the  war  in  which  we  are  in- 
volved in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams) 
mentioned,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand these  ever-increasing  Oreat  Society 
programs,  it  is  a  meager  effort  to  take 
care  of  that  phase  of  it. 

I  did  not  rise  today  to  speak  on  the  bill 
as  a  whole.  I  expect  to  participate  in 
this  dct>ate  and  I  shall  discuss  several 
phases  of  the  bill  as  we  go  through    it. 

But  I  wish  to  speak  out  against  one 
item  in  the  bill  and  I  feel  that  I  must 
speak  strongly  against  a  reimposition  of 
what  I  say  Is  the  most  unfair  of  the  nui- 
sance taxes,  the  tax  on  telephones. 

This  has  been  an  eventful  several 
months.  For  years  I — and  others  in  this 
body — have  been  pointing"  out  the  in- 
justice and  inequity  of  this  temporary 
tax  which  has  been  extended  from  time 
to  time  for  over  two  decades. 

Then  last  year  the  administration  be- 
gan swinging  around  to  my  point  of 
view. 

Last  year  our  committee  reported  out 
a  bill  which  would  lop  7  percen'.  from  the 
telephone  excise  tax  in  January,  1966, 
with  the  remaining  3  percent  to  go  by 
1969. 

The  President  hailed  the  action  as  he 
signed  the  excise  tax  bill  of  1965. 

In  January,  the  first  tax  cut  was  seen 
in  millions  of  telephone  bills.  And  in 
January,  even  before  most  customers  had 
received  their  first  bills  reflecting  the 
tax  reduction,  the  administration  asked 
Congress  to  restore  the  cut. 

I  understand  some  people  are  calling 
the  telephone  excise  the  yo-yo  tax. 

But  this  tax  is  no  joke.  It  is  dis- 
criminatory, unfair  and  regressive. 

This  is  a  tax  on  the  people  who  use 
the  telephone — not  the  telephone  com- 
panies. Over  55  million  telephone  cus- 
tomers will  be  paying  about  $700  million 
a  year. 

In  my  State  of  Kansas.  650,000  tele- 
phone users  will  pay  nearly  $11  million 
a  year  in  this  tax  which  is  added  to 
every  telephone  bill.  Ending  the  tax 
would  mean  that  many  millions  added 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  Kansans— 
money  which  would  add  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  Sunflower  State. 

By  any  principle  of  taxation,  the  tele- 
phone tax  Ls  a  bad  tax.  It  falls  most 
heavily  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 

This  is  not  a  luxury  we  are  talking 
about.  The  telephone  is  in  85  percent 
of  the  Nation's  homes.  On  the  many 
farms  and  ranches  of  Kansas  it  is  one  of 
the  most  valued  tools. 

Bureau  of  Census  figures  for  1960  show 
that  20  percent  of  the  households  with 
telephones — approximately  7,800,000— 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
More  than  half  of  the  telephone  house- 
holds had  aimual  Incomes  of  less  than 
$6,000. 
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Last  mcmth,  William  C.  Mott,  of  the 
United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  representing  2,400  tele- 
phone companies,  large  and  small,  ap- 
peared before  our  commltt^. 

He  said  it  was  difficult  to  explain  to 
customers  why  they  alone  were  to  have 
to  bear  a  total  reimposition  of  the  excise 
tax  on  an  essential  and  n^^essary  serv- 
ice. 

It  is  dUBcult — 

He  declared — 
because  they  dent  understand'  why  a  service 
which  everyone  knows  Is  necessary  and  es- 
sential should  receive  no  tax  relief  while  the 
race  track  goer,  the  cabaret  habitue,  the 
country  club  set.  and  buyera  of  jewels  and 
furs  are  given  complete  tax  relief. 

Year  after  year  as  this  discriminatory 
tax  has  been  extended,  I  have  been 
strongly  urging  its  removil.  And  I  do 
so  again.  I 

To  sum  up: 

First.  This  tax  falls  hardest  on  those 
least  able  to  pay — ^the  lower  income 
groups. 

Second.  It  is  discriminatory  also  In  that 
telephone  is  the  only  household  utility  so 
taxed.  I  i 

Third.  The  public  generally  regards 
this  tax  as  unfair,  particularly  because 
it  applies  to  a  service  it  regards  as  es- 
sential, not  a  luxury. 

It  does  not  It  make  sense  to  let  the  so- 
called  luxury  taxes  disappear  while  we 
reimpose  an  excise  tax  on  telephones. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  Pijesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

REPORT  OF  JUDICIARY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  REFUGEES  AND 
ESCAPEES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  since  July  of  1965,  The  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and 
Escapees,  has  been  holding  extensive 
hearings  on  the  serious  problem  of  refu- 
gees in  South  Vietnam.  Thirty -six  wit- 
nesses in  all  have  testified  before  the 
subcommittee,  ranging  from  members  of 
the  State  Department  to  representatives 
of  all  of  the  major  voluntary  agencies 
represented  in  South  Vietnam,  to  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  academic 
committee. 

The  subcommittee  has  early  this 
month,  completed  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  its  investigations  and  hearings. 
On  Wednesday,  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee considered  this  report  and  unaiU- 
mously  approved  It.  1 1 

The  subcommittee  report  Is,  in  many 
areas,  highly  critical  of  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnamese  programs  directed 
toward  the  handling  of  the  refugees. 
We  have,  however,  tried  to  be  fair  and 
objective,  and  above  all  oonstructive  in 
our  approach.  j 

The  report  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  shaU 
not  try  to  summarize  or  capsullze  it  here. 
I  would  however,  like  to  outline  here  to- 
day the  key  reconmiendaUons  made  by 


the    subcommittee    for    improving    the 
handling  of  refugees. 

The  subconunittee  recommends  the 
following : 

First.  The  subconunittee  recommends 
that  the  United  States  express  greater 
humanitarian  concern  for  the  refugees 
in  South  Vietnam  and  their  fellow  citi- 
zens in  distress.  Efforts  to  improve  their 
welfare  necessarily  complement  the  mili- 
tary activity.  Such  efforts  will  be  a  basic 
ingredient  in  the  long  haul  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  political  indepen- 
dence of  South  Vietnam.  But  those  ef- 
forts must  rival  in  resolve  and  resources 
the  needed  military  effort.  They  must 
be  more  forcefully  expressed  and  more 
fully  integrated  into  the  operation  of 
America's  overall  strategic  concept, 
which  in  the  past  has  neglected  the  im- 
portance of  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal development  among  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  The  battles  may  be  won 
by  the  military;  but  the  true  victory  will 
be  won  by  a  people  inspired  with  confi- 
dence and  hope  that  the  future  will  bring 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

Second.  The  subcommittee  recom- 
mends that  refugee  assistance  increas- 
ingly emphasize  long-term  rehabilitation 
and  resettlement.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  for  meaningful  programs  which  will 
restore  hope  In  the  refugees — indee<1.  in 
all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam — as  well 
as  keep  them  alive.  Activity  is  needed 
to  educate  the  children,  to  care  for  the 
orphans,  and  to  raise  standards  of  health. 
Activity  is  needed  to  establish  cottage 
industries,  cooperative  self-help  projects, 
local  agricultural  development  programs, 
vocational  training  and  general  educa- 
tion centers,  resettlement  villages,  and 
other  channels  to  train  Idle  hands,  to 
encourage  industriousness.  to  stimulate 
productive  life,  and  achieve  active 
allegiance  to  the  Government.  Such  pro- 
grams will  contribute  to  nation  building 
in  South  Vietnam  and  the  long-term  bet- 
terment of  its  citizens. 

Third.  The  subconmiittee  recommends 
that  programs  for  economic  and  social 
development  be  coupled  with  efforts  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  rudimentary  but 
viable  democratic  political  action  within 
the  refugee  centers.  Elected  councils 
within  the  centers,  closely  tied  to  the 
existing  political  structure  could  refiect 
and  serve  the  interests  of  the  dispossessed 
at  the  provincial  and  national  levels  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Goverrunent.  The 
meaning  and  experience  of  creative  and 
democratic  political  activity  cannot  be 
minimized  in  a  country  where  the  con- 
cepts of  nationhood,  and  of  a  national 
government  responding  to  individual 
needs  and  legitimate  demands  for  social 
change,  are  novel  and  without  tradition. 

Fourth.  The  sul>conunlttee  recom- 
mends that  greater  efforts  be  made  by 
U.S.  officials  to  stimulate  a  very  active 
and  creative  concern  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Saigon.  New  ways  must  be 
explored  to  Induce  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  drop  its  lethargy  toward 
refugees  and  others  in  distress.  Because 
of  the  highly  political  nature  of  the  con- 
flict in  South  Vietnam,  it  is  mandatory 
that  the  Government  not  be  satisfied 


with  military  measures  alone.  A  respon- 
sive Government  will  care  for  and  protect 
refugees,  and  institute  reform  and  eco- 
nomic development  to  alleviate  the  pop- 
ular grievances  upon  which  insurgency 
feeds.  South  Vietnam  needs  quick-im- 
pact and  esisily  discernible  reforms,  and 
appropriate  psychological  action  cam- 
paigns. The  Government  must  involve 
as  many  of  the  people  as  possible — in- 
cluding the  refugees,  a  slgriificant  cross 
section  of  South. Vietnamese  citizens. 

U.S.  assistance  programs  for  refugees 
and  their  fellow  citizens  should  be  im- 
plemented as  much  as  possible  through 
the  South  Vietnamese  Goverrunent.  The 
U.S.  role  should  be  essentially  indirect 
and  supportive,  in  order  to  help  strength- 
en and  encourage  the  Government  in  ex- 
panding its  presence  and  control  in  the 
countryside.  To  assure  that  U.S.  assist- 
ance will  be  used  promptly,  effectively, 
and  economically,  the  subconmiittee  be- 
lieves that  additional  coordinating  and 
operating  procedures  must  be  developed 
within  both  Governments  and  between 
them. 

Fifth.  The  subconunittee  reconunends 
that  the  United  States  encourage  and 
assist  a  greater  effort  in  short-term  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  South  Viet- 
namese specialists  in  social  welfare,  pab- 
11c  health,  agricultural  development,  and 
other  fields.  Special  efforts  should  be 
made  In  encouraging  the  South  Viet- 
riamese  Government  to  Involve  the  uni- 
versity students  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
to  enlist  their  talent,  in  the  task  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  their  fellow  citizens  and 
their  country. 

Sixth.  The  subconunittee  recommends 
that  the  seriousness  and  importance  of 
the  refugee  problem,  and  America's  deep 
humanitarian  concern  for  the  plight  of 
these  people,  be  reflected  in  the  presence 
of  a  refugee  official  at  the  highest  policy- 
making level  of  the  UJ3.  mission  In  Sai- 
gon. This  official  should  be  responsible 
only  to  the  Ambassador  and  the  Presi- 
dent. He  should  be  directly  involved  in 
all  decisions,  whether  military  or  civilian, 
concerning  refugees.  He  should  be  co- 
ordinator of  all  assistance  efforts  by  the 
American  people,  through  their  Govern- 
ment or  private  voluntary  agencies. 

Seventh.  The  subcommittee  recom- 
mends that  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
highly  motivated,  professional  corps  to 
serve  In  a  civilian  counterlnsurgency 
establishment  as  a  complement  to  the 
Special  Forces  in  the  military.  The  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  services  of 
such  a  specially  constituted  corps  are 
urgently  needed  among  the  refugees  in 
South  Vietnam  and  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  among  the  people  of  other  countries 
threatened  with  Communist  Insurgency. 

Eighth.  The  subconunittee  recom- 
mends that  greater  efforts  be  made  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  international 
community,  including  intergovernmental 
organizations.  In  providing  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

World  opinion,  in  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors,  hsts  not  been  marshaled 
effectively  by  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
United  States  Goverimients.  Contribu- 
tioris  in  trfdned  personnel,  equipment, 
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and  supplies  are  immediately  needed  to 
help  ameliorate  the  serious  educational, 
medical,  social,  and  economic  needs 
among  the  refugees  and  their  fellow  citi- 
zens In  distress. 

Ninth.  The  subcommittee  recommends 
that  appropriate  consideration  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  a  special  inter- 
national force  of  qualified  personnel  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  southeast 
Asia.  The  presence  of  men  and  women 
whose  only  concern  is  the  health  of  the 
people,  the  education  of  children,  the 
teaching  of  simple  technology,  and 
the  training  of  civilian  administrators 
would  make  Important  contributions  to 
economic  and  social  developments,  and  to 
the  political  stability  of  southeast  Asia. 
Such  a  force  would  enroll  citizens  of 
many  countries,  but  especially  those  in 
Asia.  Its  activities  would  complement 
and  encouiage  existing  developmental 
programs,  and  action  contemplated  by 
the  recently  established  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  The  international  force 
would  appropriately  fall  under  United 
Nations  auspices,  but  also  encourage  the 
participation  and  partnership  of  non- 
governmental organizations  throughout 
the  world.  The  military  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam  should  not  hinder  a  free 
discussion  on  establishing  an  Interna- 
tional force  for  development  in  Asia. 
What  an  International  force  cannot  im- 
mediately and  fully  accomplish  In  South 
Vietnam,  should,  nevertheless,  be  under- 
taken In  other  countries  of  Asia  at  an 
early  date. 

Tenth.  The  subcommittee  recommends 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  strengthen 
and  facilitate  the  role  of  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  other  private  organizations  in 
assistiiig  the  dispossessed  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Because  specialists  in  refugee 
work  are  urgently  needed,  the  subcom- 
mittee recommended  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment subsidize  the  travel  and  salary 
costs  of  agencies  willing  to  recruit  addi- 
tional personnel.  The  subcommittee 
also  recommends  that  every  considera- 
tion be  given  by  U.S.  officials  to  provid- 
ing capital  facilities  for  hospitals,  clinics, 
schools,  resettlement  villages,  and  simi- 
lar facilities,  which  individual  voluntary 
agencies  could  operate  and  support. 
Such  contracting  programs  effectively 
operate  elsewhere,  notably  in  Hong  Kong. 
A  similar  pattern  should  be  encouraged 
In  those  areas  of  South  Vietnam  where 
seciuity  conditions  and  need  make  it 
possible  and  desirable. 

Eleventh.  The  subcommittee  recom- 
mends that  leaders  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, in  cooperation  with  appropriate 
officials  in  Government,  should  establish 
an  officially  recognized  and  special  oper- 
ating committee  of  leading  Americans  to 
help  publicize  the  urgent  needs  in  South 
Vietniam,  cjid  to  galvanize  public  opinion 
in  this  country  into  greater  support  for 
humanitarian  assistance  through  private 
organizations.  The  religious  and  non- 
sectarian  volimtary  agencies — as  well  as 
interested  civic  organizations,  labor  un- 
ions, business  groups,  and  other  bodies — 
furnish  a  ready  mechanism  whereby 
the  American  people,  through  contribu- 
tions in  funds  and  klnxl,  may  express 
their  deep  sympathy  and  active  concern 
for  the  plight  of  those  who  suffer  In 


South  Vletiuun.  The  American  people 
should  be  more  effectively  encouraged  to 
participate  In  this  humanitarian  offen- 
sive. Thus  far,  there  has  been  a  marked 
failure  in  capturing  the  attention  and 
positive  response  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  people  in  an  area  of  tradi- 
tional concern  to  this  country. 

In  addition  to  these  recommendations, 
I  have  filed  a  supplementary  statement 
dealing  with  the  current  status  of  the 
refugee  program  and  the  use  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen- 
cies as  channels  of  assistance  for  the 
dispossessed  in  South  Vietnam. 

On  February  11,  1968,  the  subcommit- 
tee met  to  hear  a  report  on  the  refugee 
program  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Marks,  who 
heads  the  Office  of  Refugee  Coordination 
of  the  U.S.  AID  mission  in  Saigon.  Mr. 
Marks  had  returned  to  Washington  for 
several  days  of  consultation.  He  was 
accompanied  to  the  hearing  by  Mr. 
George  Goss,  AID  refugee  program  co- 
ordinator in  Washington.  The  hearing 
followed  the  Honolulu  conference  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  South 
Vietnamese  leaders  whose  Joint  com- 
munique specifically  recognized  the  im- 
portant need  of  a  substantive  program 
among  the  refugees  in  South  Vietnam. 

Tlie  hearing  Indicated,  however,  that 
while  some  progress  had  been  made  over 
the  past  few  months  in  developing  a 
viable  policy  and  program  for  the  refu- 
gees, it  wa.n  also  true  that  the  task  had 
only  beg\m,  and  that  a  needed  sense  of 
urgency  and  creative  direction  In  this 
matter  was  not  clearly  in  evidence,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government.  After  more  than  7 
months  of  continuous  activity  there  Is, 
In  fact,  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
governments  Involved  have  moved  sig- 
nificantly beyond  a  backstopplng  posi- 
tion in  providing  care  and  protection  to 
the  refugees — even  In  the  immediate 
area  of  emergency  and  short-term  cus- 
todial relief. 

This  Is  illustrated  by  the  tenor  of  Mr. 
Marks'  testimony,  which  emphasized  in- 
tention and  hope,  rather  than  actualities 
and  progress,  and  by  his  comment  that — 

We  are  giving  our  attention  first  to  getting 
the  most  urgent  supplies  up  to  the  refugees, 
and  to  getting  the  Government  (South  Viet- 
namese) to  really  focus  attention  on  the 
problem. 

The  fact  that  this  situation  continues 
to  exist,  gives  me  cause  for  serious  con- 
cern, which  I  am  sure  Is  shared  by  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Marks  and  Mr. 
Goss  provided  no  assurance  that  ade- 
quate personnel  existed  in  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion's office  of  refugee  coordination  to 
supplement  adequately  the  limited  ac- 
tivities of  South  Vietnamese  officials,  or 
to  engage  in  planning  and  the  estimat- 
ing of  future  contingencies  Involving  ref- 
ugees. Additionally,  in  spite  of  the  large 
number  of  refugee  children  and  orphans, 
there  are  no  specialists  In  child  welfare, 
for  example,  and.  In  contrast  to  the  mili- 
tary, regular  AID  and  refugee  personnel 
are  not  stationed  below  the  Provincial 
level  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover,  the  testimony  made  clear 
that  most  of  the  current  planning  for 
refugees  Is  still  based  on  informal  estl- 
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mates  regarding  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  refugee  problems.  There  Is,  for  ex- 
ample, no  accurate  information  on  the 
niunber  of  refugee  campe  or  centers. 
Little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  sur- 
veys to  determine  more  accurately  refu- 
gee needs  in  housing,  medical  care,  and 
education.  In  the  area  of  education, 
Mr.  Marks  candidly  stated  that  he  did 
not  know  at  this  point  whether  the  VS. 
mission's  proposal  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  needed  temp'srary  classrooms,  was 
in  fact  a  "valid  one." 

My  response  to  tills  statement,  and  to 
the  many  similar  statements  made  before 
the  subcommittee  over  the  last  7  months, 
is  simply  this — how  can  we  talk  about 
solving  a  refugee  problem  If  we  do  not 
know,  or  cannot  develop,  information  on 
the  needs  of  the  refugees? 

The  continued  ad  hoc  nature  of  refu- 
gee operations  and  the  absence  of  an 
overall  viable  policy  toward  the  refugee 
problem  is  most  clearly  reflected  in  the 
lack  of  definitive  budgetary  information 
on  the  part  of  both  AID  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government.  Beyond  emer- 
gency and  short-term  custodial  relief, 
there  are  apparently  no  priorities  cur- 
rently given  to  substantive  programs  in 
education,  cottage  industries,  vocational 
training,  resettlement,  and  the  like,  even 
though  in  education,  for  example,  the 
percentage  of  nonrefugee  children  in 
school  exceeds  that  of  the  refugee  chil- 
dren by  nearly  50  percent.  There  has 
also  been  scant  attention  paid  to  refugee 
political  action  programs,  which  are  rec- 
ognized as  possible  and  desirable  in  an 
effort  to  broaden  and  strengthen  alle- 
giance to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment among  a  significant  cross  section 
of  its  citizens. 

Although  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment has  introduced  some  flexibility 
into  its  operation,  in  the  main,  it  is  still 
operating  through  the  same  diffuse  and 
cumbersome  machinery  which  existed 
many  months  ago.  It  has  done  little 
to  recruit  and  train  additional  cadre  to 
carry  out  a  viable  refugee  program  in 
the  fleld.  Moreover,  little  action  to  en- 
force whatever  national  decisions  are 
made,  has  been  taken  in  the  Provinces, 
where  the  Province  chiefs  continue  to 
make  the  final  decisions  regarding  pro- 
visions for  refugee  assistance. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  resolve  present  on  the  battlefield  is 
not  yet  present  in  the  equally  Important 
task  of  nationbuilding  and  develop- 
ment— In  educating  the  children;  la 
caring  for  the  orphans;  In  raising  stand- 
ards of  health;  In  establishing  cottage 
industries,  vocational  training  centers, 
and  agricultiu-al  programs;  and  In  erad- 
icating popular  grievances  on  which  In- 
surgency feeds.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Honolulu  Conference  declarations  will 
have  generated  on  the  part  of  both  Gov- 
ernments the  sense  of  urgency  and  reso- 
lute action  which  is  needed  In  all  these 
areas.  The  task  of  building  in  a  coun- 
try besieged  by  war  and  violent  Internal 
conflict.  Is  admittedly  difficult.  But 
without  this  effort  the  military  venture 
will  not  fully  achieve  Its  final  end,  to 
safetruard  and  strengthen  the  political 
Ind^iendence  of  South  Vietnam. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961,  AS  AMENDED 

AltKNIUfKMT    KO.    AST 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  introduce  at  this 
time  for  printing  an  amendment  to  H Jl. 
12169,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  The 
amendment  that  I  propose  to  the  AID 
supplemental  bill  relates  nnt  only  to  the 
present  humanitarian  needs  arising  out 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  btit  also  to  the 
question  of  future  social  Mid  economic 
progress  in  that  country,  and  perhaps 
all  of  southeast  Asia. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  plight  of  the 
Vietnamese  civilian  population.  The 
needs  of  these  people  have  been  dramat- 
ically described  by  many  returning  from 
Vietnam,  including  myself.  The  report 
of  the  Refugee  Subcommittee  that  I  sub- 
mitted this  afternoon  is  ba^ed  on  months 
of  hearings  in  this  area;  and  our  rec- 
ommendations reflect  the  concern  of  the 
subcommittee  with  the  human  problem 
created  by  war.  It  is  safje  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  requires,  no 
further  detailing  of  these  conditions. 

The  amendment  that  X  submit  and 
have  asked  to  be  printed,  <will  provide  a 
financial  resource  for  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  civilians  in  Vietnam. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
increase  the  authorization  in.  chapter 
in  of  the  AID  legislation  by  $10  million 
for  contributions  to  international  agen- 
cies which  are  helping  and  assisting  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  refugees  and  the 
civilian  population  of  Vietnam. 

I  believe  it  is  proper  for  the  United 
Nations  and  Institutions  within  the 
United  Nations  to  develop  liumanitarian 
programs  in  Vietnam. 

For  these  programs  to  be  successful 
additional  contributions  will  be  needed, 
hopefully  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  and  hopefully  by  meiiy  other  free 
countries  around  the  world,  and  even 
perhaps  foundations  that  are  interested 
In  the  humanitarian  needs  of  the  people 
In  Vietnam. 

We  have  made  attempts  to  alleviate 
these  conditions  through  our  various  aid 
programs.  Most  recently  the  statements 
of  the  administration  following  the 
Honolulu  meetings  give  an  Indication 
that,  at  least  at  the  policy  level,  it  Is 
•gain  our  intention  to  press  for  greater 
efforts  in  meeting  the  humanitarian 
needs  of  the  Vietnamese. 

I  have  stated  before  that  we  are  en- 
raged in  a  battle  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  This  demands  that 
we  move  against  the  social  Ills  of  the 
nation  with  the  same  determination  that 
has  marked  our  military  activities.  But 
to  be  realistic,  our  concern  for  the  so- 
cial welfare  of  the  people  has  played 
•  wcondary  role  and  to  a  large  extent  has 
been  motivated  by  our  overall  strategy  of 
war.  This  motivation,  while  undoubtedly 
correct  as  a  matter  of  strategy,  will  not 
De  sufficient  for  the  future. 

The  future  stabiUty  and  peace  of  Viet- 
nam, and  all  of  southeast  Asia,  rests 
heavily  on  the  overaU  social  and  econom- 
ic development  of  these  countries.  The 
role  that  we  can  play  in  bringing  this 
»ng-run  development  about  has  as- 
"tfedly  been  damaged  by  our  current 
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activities  In  Vietnam.  Our  efforts,  no 
matter  how  pure  our  humanitarian  in- 
tentions, present  the  opportunity  for 
others  to  marshal  forces  against  us  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

But  more  than  that,  the  nations  ot 
southeast  Asia  have  given  definite  signs 
that  they  wish  to  meet  their  own  prob- 
lems through  a  multinational  approach. 
This  decision  Is  understandable  in  that 
it  guarantees  the  primacy  of  Asians  in 
an  Asian  effort,  while  calling  upon  the 
assistance  of  other  nations  without  de- 
pending on  any  one. 

The  creation  of  the  Asian  Bank,  and 
our  participation  in  it,  is  a  major  Indica- 
tion of  the  desires  of  these  countries  to 
work  through  multilateral  chsinnels  for 
development.  The  request  for  a  new  title 
Vin  in  the  1966  aid  legislation  is  a 
strong  recognition  of  our  intention  to 
meet  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  southeast  Asia  through  multilateral 
and  regional  programs.  Our  assistance 
to  Laos,  Caunbodia,  Thailand,  and  Viet- 
nam, through  the  United  Nations  for  the 
development  of  the  Mekong  Basin, 
though  relatively  unknown.  Is  one  of  the 
most  productive  efforts  undertaken  to 
date  to  assist  In  the  betterment  of  this 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  subscribing  as  we  do  to 
many  nation  assistance  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Asia,  I  would  haite  t.^- 
pected  more  Imaginative  efforts  In  this 
regard  in  meeting  the  nonpohtlcal 
humanitarian  problems  crjpted  by  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  recently  mtfde  a  substantial 
effort  to  encourage  a  U.N.  political  role 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

It  seems  clear  that  for  the  time  being, 
however,  there  are  major  obstacles  block- 
ing the  political  and  diplomatic  Involve- 
ment of  the  United  Nations.  But  we 
and  the  United  Nations  and  Its  Individ- 
ual members  should  not  allow  this  polit- 
ical stalemate  to  obstruct  humanitarian 
and  nonpolitical  programs  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

The  specialized  agencies  of  the  UJ7. 
were  established  and  are  maintained  to 
assist  suffering  people  of  the  world, 
wherever  that  is  possible  and  regardless 
of  the  political  situation.  Reliance  upon 
these  agencies  for  assistance  in  the 
health,  education,  samitation,  nutri- 
tional, and  other  needs  of  the  Vietnamese 
can  be  requested  without  In  any  way 
calling  upon  the  United  Nations  to  be 
a  party  to  our  struggle.  This  has  been 
accomplished  In  the  past,  and  even  now 
many  UJf.  agencies  have  small  projects 
in  operation  in  Vietnam. 

But  a  greater  effort  is  required  if  UJI. 
assistance  is  to  be  felt  in  a  nation  that 
may  one  day  join  the  community  of  na- 
tions. The  needs  of  the  i>eople  are  ur- 
gent, yet  the  response  can  be  politically 
neutral.  We  know  that  the  suffering  of 
Vietnamese  women,  children,  and  the 
aged  has  been  brought  about  by  our 
military  activities  as  well  as  by  enemy 
forces. 

In  armed  hostilities  neither  side  can 
escape  blame  for  the  consequences  of 
war — and  in  a  sense,  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  humanitarian  agencies  cannot 
turn  away  from  requests  for  help  in  eas- 


ing the  pains  of  battle  inflicted  on  the 
Innocent. 

I  recently  visited  the  many  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations,  asking  whether  they 
could  respond  If  they  received  valid 
humanitarlEui  requests  for  assistance.  In 
no  case  was  I  disappointed;  in  all  cases 
a  willingness  to  assist  was  expressed,  pro- 
vided financial  resources  were  available. 
I  then  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  he  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  assisting  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  in  preparing 
such  a  request. 

It  Is  my  understanding  from  the  many 
conversations  I  have  had  on  this  matter 
that  a  strong  Indication  of  financial  sup- 
port by  the  Congress  would  assist  the 
UJ^*.  agencies  in  getting  their  programs 
underway.  Once  the  agencies  are  as- 
sured that  a  request  is  forthcoming  and 
a  major  part  of  the  financial  resources 
are  present,  hard  plans  can  be  devel- 
oped. It  is  also  pc«sible  that  our  indi- 
cation of  interest  in  asKumtng  a  major 
part  of  this  burden  will  attract  many  of 
our  allies,  heretofore  reluctant  to  assist 
us  in  our  military  effort,  to  at  least  Join 
with  us  as  contributors  to  this  humani- 
tarian effort. 

Again,  It  should  be  clear  that  this  re- 
quest, if  granted  would  in  no  way  in- 
volve the  United  Nations  or  Its  agencies 
as  participants  in  our  Vietnam  activi- 
ties. This  request  would  be  only  for  the 
people  of  Vietnam;  it  would  recognize 
the  suffering  visited  upon  them,  and  be 
a  call  to  other  nations  to  ease  that  suf- 
fering. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  submit  this 
amendment  to  the  aid  supplemental  call- 
ing for  the  additional  authorization  of 
$10  million  to  be  expended  for  humani- 
tarian programs  adn^ilnlstered  by  the 
United  Nations  in  Vietnam. 

These  funds  are  not  avidlable  today, 
unless  they  should  come  from  the  AID 
Contingency  FMnd.  The  information  I 
have  obtained.  In  speaking  with  Mr. 
David  Bell,  Administrator  of  AID,  is  that 
the  contingency  funds  have  already  been 
committed  to  many  programs.  There- 
fore, I  feel  there  Is  a  need  to  increase 
the  authorization.  The  amendment  also 
gives  a  clear  congressional  Intent  of  this 
Nation  to  support  the  United  Nation's 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  wUl  be  printed 
in  the  Reookd. 

The  amendment  (No.  497)  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  3  of  Part  I  at  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1B61,  m  amended,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Bmc.  804.  Programs  of  Assistance  to  CItII- 
ians  In  Vietnam  In  order  to  help  tb«  United 
Nations  and  Its  specialized  agencies,  and 
other  international  organizations,  respond  to 
the  social  and  eoonomlc  needs  of  the  clvUlan 
population  of  Vietnam,  especially  the  needs 
of  the  refugees,  In  such  areas  as  health,  edu- 
cation, sanitation,  and  nutrttlOD.  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
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President  for  uae  under  the  authorltlea  at 
thU  cb^ter,  In  addition  to  other  funds 
available  for  such  purpoees,  not  to  exceed 
•10.000.000.  which  ahaU  rentaln  available 
until  expended." 


benefit  to  upper  middle  Income  groups 
and  no  benefit  at  all  to  hlgh-lnoome 
groups. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  dollar  benefits  provided  by 


my  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HSL  13752)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  income  tax 
from  wages,  to  require  declarations  of 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self-em- 
ployment income,  to  accelerate  current 
payments  of  estimated  Income  tax  by 
corporations,  to  postpone  certain  excise 
tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

TAX    CSXDIT8    rOB    RMBXX    XODCATION    TUTTION 
-    COSTS — AKKNDMXNT 

AMKifsicxirr  MO.  4»e 

Mr.  RrBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12752, 
the  T^  Adjustment  Act  of  1966,  and 
ask  th«t  It  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend td^ilall  this  amendment  up  at  a 
later  dale.  This  amendment  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Dominick,  Allott, 
BxNifrrr,  BRCWsm,  Caitnon,  Cask.  Dodd, 
FANinof,  FOHG,  Gkuxnino,  Harms,  Hart. 
J«acsON,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Long  of  Mis- 
souil,  Magnuson,  McIntyre,  Morton, 
MuNDT,  Murphy,  Pearson,  Prouty,  Prox- 
ICRE,  Randolph,  Scott,  Simpson.  Thxtr- 
MOND,  and  Tower. 

This  amendment  will  provide  an  in- 
come tax  credit  for  college  tuition  costs. 
With  one  difference — the  effective  date — 
the  provisions  are  identical  to  S.  12, 
which  I  Introduced  last  year  and  which 
is  cosponsored  by  37  other  Members  of 
this  body.  In  substance,  it  is  identical 
to  the  proposal  I  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1964  tax  bill.  That  amend- 
ment was  narrowly  defeated  by  a  45  to 
48  vote. 

The  credit  is  based  on  the  first  $1,500 
paid  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  sup- 
plies for  any  student  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  The  amount  of  the 
credit  is  75  percent  of  the  first  $200,  25 
percent  of  the  next  $300,  and  10  percent 
of  the  next  $1,000.  The  maximum  credit 
is  $325. 

The  credit  is  not  a  deduction.  It  is  a 
subtraction  from  the  amount  of  taxes 
an  individual  would  otherwise  pay.  It 
Is  subtracted  at  the  end  after  he  has 
computed  his  tax  liability.  Thus,  be- 
cause each  $1  of  credit  reduces  a  per- 
son's tax  by  $1,  the  tax  relief  is  provided 
uniformly  without  regard  to  the  tax- 
payer's bracket. 

Thus,  while  a  deduction  or  exemption 
saves  a  $15.000-a-year  man  more  tax 
dollars  than  one  wlio  earns  $5,000,  a  tax 
credit  saves  both  the  same  number  of 
dollars. 

Further,  my  proposal  provides  that  the 
amount  of  credit  Is  reduced  by  1  percent 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  income  exceeds  $25,000. 
Thus,  for  each  $5,000  of  adjusted  gross 
income  above  $25,000,  $50  is  subtracted 
from  the  credit  otherwise  available.  In 
this  manner,  the  credit  gives  less  dollar 


Dollar  benefit  under  Ribicoff  bill  providing  lax  credit  on  l»t  $1,600  of  tuition,  feet,  books, 
and  Muppliet  at  an  intlitution  of  higher  ediic€Uion 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
credit  Is  available  to  anyone  who  pays 
tuition  expenses.  It  Is  thus  available  to 
students  who  are  working  to  put  them- 
selves through  school  and  pay  their  own 
expenses:  it  is  available  to  parents  put- 
ting their  children  through:  it  Is  avail- 
able to  other  relatives;  and  it  is  avail- 
able to  those  who  would  like  to  help  a 
deserving  student. 

Parents  v^uld  benefit  from  the  credit 
regardless  o^the  number  of  children  in 
college.  Thus,  a  parent  with  two  chil- 
dren in  college,  each  paying  $500  for  tui- 
tion, could  receive  a  credit  on  the  total 
$1,000  paid.  The  credit  Lb  available  on 
the  total  amount  paid  up  to  $1,500  for  a 
taxpayer,  even  if  the  parent  has  more 
than  one  child  in  college. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  tax  relief 
to  ease  the  burden  of  higher  education 
has  been  advanced  many  times  in  the 
past.  In  the  past  decade,  over  400  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  this  and  the 
other  body.  In  the  last  Congress  alone, 
19  bills  of  this  nature  were  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  over  100  in  the  House. 

I  first  proposed  tax  relief  for  college 
expenses  3  years  ago  in  a  speech  on  this 
floor. 

Sometime  we  must  squarely  face  the 
issue  of  providing  tax  relief  to  ease  the 
heavy  burden  of  college  costs. 

The  people  who  are  in  desperate  need 
of  the  relief  provided  by  this  bill  are 
the  lower  and  middle  Income  groups  of 
the  United  States.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  provide  them  with  the  relief  they  need. 
The  wealthy  need  no  relief,  and  this  bill 
gives  them  none. 

Each  year  the  costs  of  going  to  col- 
lege increase.  From  all  the  evidence, 
these  costs  will  continue  to  Increase.  As 
they  do,  the  burden  will  continue  to 
fall  more  and  more  heavily  upon  those 
very  people  who  constitute  the  back- 
bone of  America — the  blue-collar  work- 
ers, the  white-collar  workers,  the  wage 
earners,  the  salaried  persons  of  the 
lower  and  middle  Income  groups — who 
are  struggling  to  pay  their  bills,  buy 
their  homes,  and  educate  their  children. 
These  are  the  people  who  pay  their  taxes 
and  for  whom  a  $10,000  burden  to  edu- 


cate a  child — multiplied  by  several 
children — over  a  few  short  years  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  major  financial  bur- 
dens of  their  lifetime.  Let  us  look  at 
the  record. 

In  1955,  there  were  2,260.000  college 
students  working  toward  degrees.  To- 
day, there  are  5,526,000  college  students 
working  •  toward  college  degrees.  In 
1970,  there  will  be  over  7.225,000.  By 
1974,  college  enrollments  will  top  8^ 
million. 

The  increased  enrollment  figures  will 
mean  that  both  public  and  private 
institutions  alike  must  continue  to  ex- 
pand their  facilities.  This  will  in  turn 
mean  increased  tuition  costs. 

At  the  same  time,  man's  ever-increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  universe  and  the 
great  technological  advances  of  the  20th 
century  will  also  continue  to  push  up  the 
cost  of  education.  Advancing  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge — and  passing  that 
information  on  to  students — by  its  very 
nature  grows  more  expensive.  Ben 
Franklin  could  experiment  with  a  kite 
and  key,  but  today's  universities  require 
atomic  accelerators,  mass  spectrometers, 
and  other  sophisticated  equipment. 

Thus,  in  1955,  the  median  tuition  and 
required  fees  for  a  full-time  under- 
graduate student  at  a  public  institution 
of  higher  learning  was  $139;  at  a  private 
college  $438.  By  1964,  these  figures  had 
Increased  to  $191  and  $734,  respectively. 
By  1971,  the  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mates these  figures  will  be  $353  in  a 
pubUc  institution  and  $1,115  at  a  private 
institution. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  total  cost  of 
sending  a  child  to  coUege.  The  average 
total  cost  for  the  academic  year  ending 
in  1965  is  estimated  to  be  $1,560  for  a 
public  coUege  and  $2,370  for  a  private 
coUege.  In  the  year  ending  1967,  these 
figures  will  go  up  to  $1,640  and  $2,570. 
By  1970,  they  wlU  rise  to  $1,840  and 
$2,780.  For  many,  the  cost  is  already 
over  $3,000  a  year. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  average 
workingman  earning  between  $3,000  and 
$10,000  a  year  and  with  three  or  four 
children  to  educate?  Simply  stated.  « 
means  a  financial  crisis.    A  man  wltn 


three  or  four  childi'en  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect expenses  of  $30,000  to  $40,000  to 
put  those  children  through  coUege. 

I  believe  that  today  thi«  is  an  impos- 
sible burden.  And  families  in  the  $3,000 
to  $10,000  income  group  represent  62 
percent  of  all  the  families  in  America. 

But.  some  ai-gue,  such  famiUes  will 
get  relief  through  scholarship  aid.  Let 
us  look  at  the  facts. 

The  September  20,  1965,  issue  of  U.S. 
News  If  World  Report  contained  a  fas- 
cinating table — a  table  which  showed  the 
amounts  most  colleges  ex3>ect  a  family 
to  contribute  to  their  children's  educa- 
tion. The  table  was  prepared  by  the 
College  Scholaiship  Service,  and  it  will 
be  widely  used  by  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  considering  applications  for  schol- 
arships and  other  financial  aid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  I 

How  much  can  a  family  alfbrd  to  spend  on 
a  child's  college  education,  in  relation  to  In- 
come and  other  dependent  children  still  liv- 
ing at  home?  Tou  get  an  idea  from  a  new 
set  of  estimates  that  will  be  widely  used  by 
colleges  in  considering  applications  for  schol- 
arships and  other  financial  aid. 

Spending  on  college:  Tlie  estimates  arc 
thote  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service.  The 
CSS  assists  many  major  universities  and  col- 
leges in  determining  which  students  are  en- 
UUed  to  first  call  on  available  financial  help. 
The  following  table  shows  amounta  that 
families  are  expected  to  contfibvite  annually 
from  current  income  If  theyl  have  only  one 
child  In  college: 


Income 
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114,000 
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$290 

$100 

790 

550 

I,21»0 

980 

1,*W0 

1.400 

2,450 

2.060 

3.200 

2,»)80 

3.970 

3,360 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  iHesldent,  you 
will  note  that  a  man  having  a  gross  an- 
nual income  of  $6,000— with  one  child 
In  college  and  no  other  dependents  save 
his  wife— is  expected  to  contribute  $790 
a  year  from  his  income  before  his  child 
is  entitled  to  scholarship  assistance. 
Such  a  person,  earning  $6,000  and  tak- 
ing the  standard  deduction,  pays  an  in- 
come tax  of  $552.  Thi^  leaves  only 
J5,448  net  income  each  jwar,  and  you 
<*n  imagine  the  burden  on  such  a 
person. 

The  wage  earner  with  an  $8,000  in- 
come would  have  a  net  income  of  $7,114, 
and  out  of  that  sum  he  iB  expected  to 
pay  $1,290  toward  college  expenses. 

An  examinaUon  of  this  tiible  will  show 
n«Kt  graphically,  the  avere«e  American 
lamilys  real  expenses. 

I  emphasize  that  62  percent  of  the 
Benefits  under  this  amentfaient  goes  to 
t^^^  earning  between  $3,000  and 
IIO.OOO:  91  percent  of  the  braieflts  goes 
»  ramilies  below  $20,000  o<f  Income. 

fhr^TT.^'**^"'^-  ^^^  year  we  enacted 
,7*.^8her  EducaUon  Aot  of  1965— a 
•^wmark  in  American  education  prog- 


ress. During  the  Senate's  consideration 
of  the  bill,  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRsz].  I  said  at  that  time  that 
I  would  not  raise  my  tax  credit  proposal 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  because  I  wanted  to  do  nothing 
to  endanger  the  prospects  of  the  act  or 
delay  its  passage. 

We  passed  the  bill,  and  we  provided 
140,000  scholarships  for  needy  students. 
These  scholarships  represent  a  break- 
through in  American  education — and 
provide  real  help  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. Now  is  the  time  to  take  the  next 
step — and  provide  meaningful  relief  for 
tlie  millions  of  American  families  who 
have  received  no  help.  Now  is  the  time 
to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  college 
expenses. 

It  will  be  argued  by  some  that  if 
scholarships  are  not  available,  people 
can  borrow  the  money.  To  the  working- 
man  with  a  mortgage  on  his  house,  the 
thought  of  borrowing  many  more  thou- 
sands is  not  a  pleasant  one  and  may 
indeed  be  practically  impossible.  Fur- 
ther, should  our  young  people  graduat- 
ing from  college — at  the  beginning  of 
their  lives,  about  to  marry  and  have 
children — be  forced  to  begin  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  debt? 

Last  December  the  interest  rates 
throughout  the  country  were  again 
boosted  by  one-half  of  1  percent. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who  is  the  man- 
ager of  this  bill  and  will  oppose  this 
amendment,  stated  the  case  well  in  a 
colloquy  with  Secretary  Fowler  at  the 
hearings  on  the  proposed  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1966.  when  he  stated  that: 

An  Increase  In  interest  rates  of  one-half 
of  1  percent,  when  passed  on  throughout  the 
economy,  means  about  a  $7  billion  tax  on 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  people,  the  worlUng 
class — generally  speaking,  the  middle  and 
lower  Income  classes  of  people. 

These  are  exactly  the  people  I  am  ti-y- 
ing  to  help.  If  the  rise  in  interest  rates 
cost  them  $7  billion  this  year,  surely  we 
can  give  them  $1  billion  in  tax  relief. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  proposal 
would  discriminate  against  the  public 
university.  This  is  simply  not  the  case. 
While  the  dollar  amount  of  relief  would 
be  higher  at  most  private  colleges,  the 
percentage  of  relief  would  be  higher  at 
State  and  land-grant  institutions.  For 
instance,  the  credit  on  a  $200  expense  is 
$150 — 75  percent.  The  credit  on  a  $1,000 
expense  is  $275 — only  27  percent.  Even 
where  a  college  charges  no  tuition,  the 
expense  of  fees,  books,  and  supplies  in- 
variably totals  $200  or  more.  Thus,  the 
fact  is  the  bill  favors  the  low-tuition  col- 
leges, most  of  which  are  public  colleges. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  credit  on 
$1,000  tuition  is  more  dollars  than  the 
credit  on  $200  tuition.  However,  every 
credit  and  deduction  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  operates  the  same  way. 
The  investment  credit,  for  example,  gives 
greater  dollar  benefits  to  a  man  who 
buys  a  $100,000  machine  than  to  a  man 
who  buys  a  $10,000  machine,  but  this  of 
course  is  in  no  way  discriminatory. 

My  amendment  uses  a  sliding  scale 
formula,  which  computes  the  greatest 
percentage  of  credit  on  the  lowest 
amount  of  tuition.     I  have  prepared  a 


table  showing  what  the  doUar  benefit  of 
the  credit  would  be  on  tuition,  fees,  books, 
and  supplies  at  most  of  the  State  unlvei- 
sities  and  land-grant  colleges  of  Amer- 
ica. The  tuition  and  fee  figures  were 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. They  apply  to  academic  year  1964- 
65.  To  these  have  been  added  the  Office's 
$90  estimation  for  books  and  supplies.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  this  table 
to  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER,     -niere 
being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  in 
terms  of  the  total  l)enefits  provided  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  an  increasing 
amount  would  go  into  State  universities 
and  land-grant  colleges  both  as  they 
make  inevitable  tuition  increases,  and  as 
an  increasing  percentage  of  America's 
college  population  attends  these  colleges. 
The  tuition  tax  credit  would  further 
aid  American  education  by  allowing  stu- 
dents to  choose  their  colleges  on  the 
basis  of  ♦heir  individual  academic  re- 
quirements, rather  than  simply  economic 
necessity. 

It  is  a  disturbing  trend,  disturbing  to 
all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tion— public  and  private — ^that  more  and 
more  of  our  students  are  compelled  to  go 
to  public  institutions  and  a  smaller  and 
smaller  percentage  can  afford  piivate 
colleges.  In  1950,  the  ratio  between  pub- 
lic universities  and  those  attending  pri- 
vate colleges  was  50-50.  In  the  fall  of 
1955,  44  percent  enrolled  in  private  In- 
stitutions. At  the  present  time  the  figwe 
has  fallen  to  34  percent.  This  trend  Is 
disturbing  because  it  indicates  the  In- 
creasing danger  of  destroying  the  diver- 
sity which  has  made  American  education 
great.  This  trend  represents  a  growing 
expense  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try. They  must  continue  to  build  public 
facilities  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  to  support 
a  disproportional  enrollment  rate  at  pub- 
lic institutions.  Besides  the  costs  of 
buildings,  the  taxpayer  must  pay  an  in- 
creasingly heavy  local  tax  to  subsidize 
each  additional  student  at  a  public  uni- 
versity. 

Many  parents  feel  there  is  a  great 
value  in  sending  their  children  away 
from  home  to  ccrflege.  Those  who  seek  a 
middle  ground  economically  by  sending 
their  child  to  an  out-of -State  public  uni- 
versity will  reach  a  rude  awakening  as 
the  years  progress.  With  few  exceptions, 
tuition  costs  at  public  universities  have 
been  increased  in  the  last  2  years — for 
out-of-state  students,  in  particular.  The 
tuition  fees  charged  out-of-State  stu- 
dents exceed  $1,000  in  a  number  of  uni- 
versities already. 

My  proposal  for  tuition  tax  credits  will 
not  lead  to  Increased  tuition  costs.  The 
credit  is  available  only  for  tuition  paid  to 
nonprofit  institutions  will  therefore  set 
their  fees  to  raise  the  money  they  need, 
not  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  My  pro- 
posal for  tax  credits  will  only  help  the 
great  majority  of  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans to  face  those  increases  which  inevi- 
tably are  going  to  come.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  excerpt  from  a 
pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  col- 
lege costs  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wu  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rboou, 
a«  follows: 

We  have  entered  «&  age  In  which  educa- 
tion U  not  Just  a  luxury  permitting  aome 
men  an  advantage  oyer  others.  It  has  be- 
come a  neceeslty  without  which  a  person  Is 
defenseleas  In  this  complex.  Industrialized 
society.  •  •  •  We  have  truly  entered  the 
century  of  the  educated  man." — President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  April  1064. 


First  things  first.  A  high  school  student 
who  plans  to  go  to  college  should  first  deter- 
mine which  college  has  the  courses  of  study 
best  suited  to  bis  needs  or  career  plans. 
Since  the  student  should  feel  at  home  In  his 
school,  other  considerations  are  also  im- 
portant— whether  the  college  Is  in  a  rural 
enylronment  or  a  city,  whether  It  Is  large  or 
small,  coeducational  or  not.  The  next  step 
Is  to  find  out  In  detail  the  college  entrance 
requirements,  and  prepare  to  met  them. 
And,  for  many  students,  there  Is  the  matter 
of  money : 
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Paying  for  college:  A  number  of  private 
groups.  Institutions,  and  organizations  offer 
financial  assistance  to  qualified  college  stu- 
dents. The  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
lEducatlon,  and  Welfare  and  other  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  also  provide  financial  aid  for 
study  In  specific  areas.  This  pamphlet  Is  a 
guide  to  the  four  major  financial  aid  pro- 
grama  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Bducation.  and  Is 
intended  for  students  In  any  course  of  study. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  has  been  said  by 
some  that  this  tax  credit  proposal  will 
not  help  those  who  are  so  poor  that  they 
pay  no  taxes. 

Neither  does  the  tax  relief  for  high 
medical  expenses  or  losses  from  fire, 
theft,  windstorms,  or  bad  debts,  which 
are  necessary  parts  of  our  tax  law. 

Moreover,  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  reported  that  the  median  family 
income  of  students  applying  for  scholar- 
ships was  $8,436.  With  assistance  from 
the  tuition  tax  credit,  many  students  now 
receiving  partial  scholarships  could  forgo 
that  assistance — release  to  each  and 
every  college  in  the  land  large  amounts 
of  scholarship  funds  to  help  the  truly 
destitute. 

As  far  back  as  1958,  John  F.  Meek, 
vice  president  of  Dartmouth  College 
stated  at  congressional  hearings: 

Most  parents  In  the  M.OOO  to  $10,000  and 
even  the  913,000  a  year  brackeU.  who  now 


require  partial  scholarships  In  order  to  keep 
their  children  In  college  would  be  able  to 
forgo  these  scholarship  funds,  thus  making 
them  available  for  children  conUng  from 
homes  of  leas  financial  ability. 

Further,  this  proposal  would  generate 
new  scholarship  assistance.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  no  tax  benefit  is  available  to  a 
person  or  business  who  gives  a  scholar- 
ship to  a  person  he  designates. 

Contributions  or  gifts  must  be  given  to 
a  particular  university  or  charity.  My 
bill  gives  a  tax  benefit  to  anyone  who 
pays  the  tuition  of  another,  thus  en- 
couraging persons  to  help  poor  but  de- 
serving boys  and  girls  in  their  own  com- 
munities. Colleges  and  universities 
might  well  prevail  upon  alumni  to 
"adopt"  deserving  students  In  financial 
distress.  This  technique  has  been  used 
by  charities  for  many  years  with  great 
success  and  would  certainly  work  in  this 
context. 

Tax  relief  is  a  logical  method  of  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  college  stu- 
dents. It  supplements  scholarshlfts, 
which  I  have  long  supported,  but  does 
not  replace  them.  As  long  as  the  tax 
credit  grants  tax  relief  for  medical  and 
casualty  expenses,  families  burdened 
with  high  college  costs  are  entitled  to 
similar  relief,  especially  in  view  of  the 


positive  effect  of  college  education  upon 
our  country's  culture  and  economy,  it 
is  a  method  of  relief  that  is  completely 
nondiscriminatory  and  is  easily  admin- 
istered without  additional  governmental 
expense. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pointed  out  that  for  5  years 
this  Nation  has  experienced  economical 
expansion  without  parallel  in  our  peace- 
time industry.  He  pointed  out,  and 
rightly  so,  that  these  impressive  eco- 
nomic gains  did  not  simply  happen,  it 
was  sparked  in  1962  by  two  major  fiscal 
steps.  First,  the  Treasury  greatly  liber- 
alized depreciation  for  tax  purposes. 
Second,  a  tax  credit  of  7  [>ercent  on  new 
Investments  on  machines  and  equip- 
ment was  included  as  a  key  element  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962. 

How  has  the  Investment  credit 
worked?  In  1962,  249.000  corporate  re- 
turns claimed  $834  million  in  tax  credits. 
In  1963,  the  amount  of  investment 
credits  were  more  than  $1  billion.  Since 
then,  the  figure  is  estimated  to  have 
risen  over  the  $2  billion  mark. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  my  proposal  would  provide 
$1.3  billion  In  tax  credits  in  1970.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  investment  in  American  ed- 
ucation is  Just  as  important  as  an  invest- 
ment In  American  machines.  It  is  edu- 
cation that,  in  the  long  run,  will  provide 
the  future  strength  of  our  Nation. 

A  Nation  that  can  afford  billions  in  tax 
credits  for  investments  in  machines  can 
afford  $1  billion  in  1968  for  education. 
It  can  certainly  afford  tax  credits  to  help 
those  classes  of  Americans  that  struggle 
to  pay  their  own  way — the  farmer,  the 
blue  collar  worker,  the  man  on  the  as- 
sembly line,  the  clerks  and  storekeepers, 
the  gas  station  operators,  the  telephone 
lineman,  and  all  the  others  who  are  the 
backbone  of  America. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  effective  date 
on  this  amendment  is  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1966. 
Therefore,  it  will  apply  only  to  tuition 
paid  in  1967  and  thereafter.  It  would 
first  appear  on  tax  returns  filed  in  1968, 
and  would  therefore  have  no  affect  on 
the  money  which  this  tax  bill  raises  for 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  It  will  not 
affect  the  money  raised  by  this  bill  to 
fight  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  education  that  is  our  long-run 
hope,  and  by  1968  this  is  an  investment 
that  the  American  people  must  make. 


Exhibit  1 
Dollar  benefit  of  Ribicoff  tax  credit  bill  on  tuition,  fees,  and  bookn  at  State  universitieB  and  land-grant  colleges 
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Oeorfia  Institute  of  Technolofy. 

University  of  Oeorgla 

University  of  Hawaii. 

University  of  Idaho 

Boutbem  Illinois  University 

University  of  Illinois 

Indiana  Unlverslly 

Purdue  University 

Iowa  State 

University  of  Iowa 

KaoMS  State  University 
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Vnlverslty  of  Kansas 

Kentucky  State  CoUege 

rnlvfr<ity  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University 

VnlTer^lly  of  Maine 

University  of  Miuyland 

Msryland  State  Collette 

MsssacliuMtls  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology  

miversity  of  Massachusetts 

Michigan  State  University 

Inlvonsily  of  Michigan 

Rutgers  (New  Jersey) 

New  Mexico  State  University 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Cornell  University 

gtote  University  of  New  York — 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Techuical 

University  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  State  CoUcge 

North  DakoU  State  University... 

University  of  North  Dakota — 

Kent  State  (Ohio) 

Miami  University  (Ohio) 

Ohio  State  University 

Wsyne  Slate  University 

University  of  Minnesota 

Alcorn  A.  &  M.  (Misfiissippl)... 

Mississippi  State  University — 

University  of  Mississippi 

Lincoln  University  (Missouri).. 
University  of  Missouri 
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Besldent 


8334 
285 
310 
260 
SIS 
438 
2»1 

1,7«) 
414 
418 
380 
S«8 
362 
300 
1,890 
Sf)-    610 

426 
87S 
427 
380 
300 
486 
610 
466 
460 
405 
278 
884 
370 
233 
340 


Dollar 
benefit 
of  tax 
credit 


$184 
171 
178 
166 
227 
200 
173 

325 
204 
206 
105 
236 
188 
188 
325 
231-    236 

207 
104 

208 
Its 
198 

222 
226 
216 
213 

201 
169 
196 
193 
158 
185 


Nonresident 


Tuition, 

fees,  and 

books 


$<164 
435 
610 
560 
915 
506 
441 

1,790 
814 
964 

1,020 
832 
662 
660 

1,800 
760-  810 

678 
800 
852 
660 
660 
816 
1,060 
960 
896 
870 
476 
784 
770 
348 
690 


Dollar 
benefit 
of  tax 
credit 


1241 
209 
236 
231 
267 
232 
210 

325 
256 
271 
277 
258 
241 
241 
325 
261-    266 

243 
2SS 
260 
241 
241 
256 
281 
271 
265 
262 
219 
253 
252 
187 
244 


Montana  State  College 

University  of  Nel)raska... 

University  of  Nevada 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

Ohio  University 

tAngston  University  (Oklahoma). 

Oklahoma  State  University 

University  of  Oklalioma 

Oregon  State  University 

University  of  Oregon... 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

University  of  Puerto  Rico 

University  of  Rhode  Lsland 

Clemson  College  (South  Carolina). 

South  Carolina  State  College 

South  Dakota  State  College 

State  University  of  South  Dakota. 

University  ol  Tennessee 

Prairie  View  A.  &  M.  (Texas) 

Texas  A.  A  M.  Univerrity 

Texas  Technical  CoUege. 

University  of  Texas 

Utah  State  University 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Virgtaia  Slate  College 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Washlngtmi 

Washington  State  University 

West  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


Resident 


Tuition, 

fees,  and 

books 


8420 
354 
351 
494 
540 
279 
314 
314 
420 
420 
615 
247 
430 
676 
380 
387 
302 
315 
244 
280 
240 
234 
321 
890 
665 
480 
476 
517 
390 
390 
322 
390 
488 


Dollar 
benefit 
of  tax 
credit 


Nonresident 


$205 
189 
188 
224 
229 
170 
170 
170 

aos 

206 
237 
162 
208 
233 
195 
107 
198 
179 
161 
165 
160 
159 
180 
198 
242 
220 
219 
227 
198 
198 
181 
188 
222 


Tuition, 

fees,  and 

books 


$758 
890 
061 
1,039 
040 
8S7 
088 
068 
000 
000 

1,140 
247 
010 
826 
610 
665 
660 
615 
644 
660 
640 
634 
601 
685 

1,665 
870 
656 

1,027 
800 
675 
862 

1,090 
804 


Dollar 
benefit 
of  tax 
credit 


$251 
344 
270 
•279 
269 
•£!» 
242 
242 
274 
274 
289 
162 
268 
258 
236 
241 
241 
237 
220 
231 
229 
228 
225 
234 
325 
262 
241 
278 
244 
243 
260 
284 
255 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pt^sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield?  i , 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield.!  I 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  offering  this  amendment 
to  authorize  tax  credits  for  those  families 
who  have  boys  and  girls  in  college. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  person  who  Is 
better  qualified  to  discuss  that  problem 
or  to  present  It  to  the  Senate  than  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  served  as  Secretary  of  that  great, 
executive  department  of  th<  Government, 
the  Department  of  Healttl.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  while 
the  Secretary  of  the  D^artment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dealt 
with  all  of  the  educational  problems  of 
the  Nation.  He  Is,  therefore,  particu- 
larly well  qualified  to  pre$ent  this  pro- 
posal today. 

I  share  the  concern  o(  the  Senator 
with  regard  to  the  future  Welfare  of  this 
Nation  because  of  educational  problems. 
I  believe  that  the  future  strength  and 
development  of  our  great  democracy  will 
be  helped  by  continued  education  for  our 
youth. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  offering 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  |  Ipresldent,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  ^l^nator  from 
Kansas. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  it,  in  all  of  the 
legislation  we  pass,  our  I4tk  of  concern 
for  the  middle  income  group. 

We  are  concerned  with  people  at  the 
poverty  level,  and  we  should  be.  I  sup- 
port such  legislation.  We  are  concerned 
with  poor  people  who  need  scholarships, 
wid  I  support  such  legislation.  We  are 
concerned  with  large  corporations  and 
oil  depletion  allowances,  Eome  of  which 


legislation  I  support  and  some  of  which 
I  do  not. 

However,  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  year  In  and 
year  out,  neglect  the  tax  problems,  and 
the  need  for  tstx  relief  for  the  middle- 
income  group. 

The  middle-income  group  is  the  back- 
bone of  America.  These  people  are  not 
looking  for  handouts.  They  are  not 
looking  for  any  favors.  They  are  proud 
people.  They  pay  their  own  bills  and 
look  for  no  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. They  sacrifice  to  support  and 
educate  their  families. 

These  hardworking  people  in  the  $5,- 
000  to  $10,000  a  year  income  bracket 
raise  their  children,  and  their  great  hope 
and  ambition  is  to  see  their  children 
receive  a  college  education. 

When  many  of  these  people  are  mid- 
dle aged,  their  children  are  ready  for 
college.  They  then  experience  a  great 
financial  squeeze  and  must  sacrifice  for 
their  children.  As  the  figures  and  tables 
which  I  have  had  printed  in  the  Record 
indicate,  they  are  required  to  pay  such 
large  sums  of  money  for  their  children  to 
go  to  college  that  it  becomes  a  practical 
Impossibility. 

In  view  of  all  the  tax  credits,  deduc- 
tions, and  loopholes  which  exist  in  our 
tax  laws,  I  am  rather  shocked  that  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
continues  to  resist  the  giving  of  assist- 
ance to  these  people  who  are  the  back- 
bone of  America. 

The  time  has  come  to  do  something 
for  the  middle-income  families  of  the 
Nation.  Proposals  have  been  made  year 
after  year.  This  proposal  was  made  2 
years  ago.  It  was  narrowly  defeated  at 
^  that  time. 

I  hope  the  Senate  agrees  to  this 
amendment  this  year.    However,  I  as- 


sure the  Senate  that,  as  long  eus  I  am  a 
Senator,  I  will  bring  this  matter  up  year 
after  year  until  It  meets  with  success.  I 
am  sure  that  the  time  will  come  when 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  will  recognize  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  alleviate  the  fi- 
nancial burdens  of  the  middle-income 
families  of  America  who,  through  self- 
respect,  want  to  pay  their  own  expenses 
in  educating  their  children  in  the  col- 
leges of  this  country. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ESTATE  OF  BART  BRISCOE  EDGAR, 
DECEASED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  992,  H.R.  3076. 


5000 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  sUted  by  Utle  for  the  Inlormatlon 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LiGisLATTV*  Clux.  a  bill  (HJl. 
3076)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Bart 
Briscoe  Edgar,  deceased. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides,  and 
that  Is  the  reason  for  calling  it  up  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (HJl. 
3076)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1017),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUXPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  1> 
to  pay  to  the  eatate  of  Bart  Briscoe  Edgar,  de- 
ceased, the  sum  of  (5.000  In  full  settlement 
of  the  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
the  death  of  Bart  Briscoe  Edgar  which  re- 
sulted from  Injuries  sustained  when  be  was 
•truck  by  a  U.S.  Army  truck. 

STATUtBNT 

A  similar  bill,  accompanied  by  House  Re- 
port No.  633  of  the  88th  Congress,  was  re- 
portAd  favorably  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  facts  surrounding  this  legis- 
lation are  contained  In  House  Report  No.  93 
on  HJi.  3076.  and  are  as  follows: 

"Evidence  adduced  before  the  subcommit- 
tee which  considered  the  merits  of  this  bill 
disclosed  that  the  Army  truck  which  struck 
Mr.  Edgar  was  one  of  a  convoy  of  10  trucks 
•n  route  to  St.  Petersburg.  Pla.,  via  the  Oandy 
Bridge.  The  convoy  was  proceeding  across 
the  bridge  when  a  civilian  vehicle  owned  by 
the  General  Foods  Sales  Co.  and  going  In  the 
same  direction  attempted  to  pass  the  convoy. 
As  It  attempted  to  pass,  a  car  approached 
from  the  opposite  direction  causing  the  civil- 
ian driver  to  move  to  his  right  on  the  narrow 
bridge.  TMa.  In  turn,  caused  the  driver  of 
the  Army  truck  to  swerve  to  his  right  to 
avoid  a  collision  with  the  civilian  vehicle.  As 
be  did  so,  the  truck  struck  Mr.  Edgar,  who 
was  fishing  from  the  side  of  the  bridge.  Mr. 
Edgar  died  the  following  day  from  the  In- 
juries received. 

The  widow.  Mrs.  Bessie  Irene  Edgar,  filed 
an  administrative  claim  with  the  military 
authorities  for  damages  arising  out  of  the 
Injury  and  death  of  her  husband.  The  claim 
was  disapproved  by  the  local  commanding 
ofllcer  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  no 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Army  driver, 
the  accident  being  unavoidable.  Mrs.  Edgar 
appealed  this  decision  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  appeal  was  denied  because  In  the 
meantime  Mrs.  Edgar  had  received  a  settle- 
ment In  the  amount  of  >3,&00  from  the  Hart- 
ford Accident  &  Indemnity  Co.  under  lU 
coverage  of  the  General  Foods  Sales  Co.  and 
had  executed  documents  releasing  the  civil- 
ian driver  and  the  General  Foods  Sales  Co. 
Such  settlement  with  release  operated  under 
Florida  law  to  b*r  further  recovery  from  the 
Oovernm«nt  as  a  Joint  tort-feasor. 

Mrs.  Edgar  has  stated  that  the  settlement 
was  accepted  because  she  was  In  distressed 
circumstances  wltb  medical  and  funeral  bills 
to  pay.  and  a  minor  child  to  raise;  she  was 
given  to  understand  the  defense  of  the  Gen- 
eral Foods  Salss  Co..  that  the  accident  was 
due  entlrsly  to  tbs  nagUgenc*  of  the  Army 
truckarlTer,  might  bs  good;    and  shs  bad 


been  informed  that  she  could  proceed  against 
the  Government. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  are  opposed  to  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  the  estate  of  Bart  Briscoe 
Edgar  had  Its  day  In  court  and.  to  grant  the 
proposed  relief  would  nullify  the  provision 
of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  which  de- 
clares that  claims  against  the  United  SUtes 
must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  act  or  omission  occurred.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  Federal  Tort  CUlms  Act 
was  not  enacted  until  August  2.  1946,  which 
was  more  than  a  year  after  Mr.  Edgar's  death 
and  some  3  months  after  the  widow  signed 
the  releases  referred  to  above.  The  act,  how- 
ever, provided  for  retroactive  application  to 
January  1.  1945. 

In  April  1950.  Mrs.  Edgar  did  file  a  suit 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  against 
the  United  States  In  the  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Florida  for  »76,000 
because  of  the  death  of  her  husband.  On 
January  13,  1953,  the  court  rendered  a  sum- 
mary Judgment  In  favor  of  the  United  States 
on  the  ground  that  It  was  the  law  of  Florida. 
that  a  release  of  one  tort-feasor  released  all 
others  who  may  have  negligently  contributed 
to  the  Injury. 


FOREST  ROADS 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  has  been  much  recent  dis- 
cussion of  the  transportation  needs  of 
America.  But.  in  this  discussion  an  im- 
portant shortcoming  of  our  national 
transportation  system  has  received  no 
mention.  I  refer  to  the  inadequacy  of 
our  forest  roads  system.  There  is  a 
demonstrable  need  for  accelerated  ex- 
pansion of  this  system. 

In  1962  the  late  President  Kennedy 
submitted  to  Congress  a  10-year  program 
for  roads  in  the  national  forests.  He 
envisioned  a  system  which  would  serve 
multiple  objectives  including  the  ex- 
panded use  and  management  of  resources 
and  the  enhancement  of  recreational  and 
esthetic  values.  Unfortunately,  the  roads 
authorizations  for  fiscal  years  1963  to 
1967  lag  behind  the  planned  program  by 
$169  million.  With  a  continuing  rise  In 
construction  costs  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  at  the  current  rate  of 
appropriations  several  decades  will  pass 
before  an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem can  be  built  in  our  national  forests. 
This  yecu"  Congress  will  consider  au- 
thorizations for  forest  roads  and  trails 
for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  There  is 
ample  evidence  to  Justify  increfising  ex- 
penditures for  this  program  to  a  level 
substantially  above  that  of  the  recent 
past. 

An  expanded  system  of  mainline, 
multipurpose  conservation  roads  would 
enlarge  recreational  opportunities  fulfill- 
ing a  need  which  Is  diflScult  to  measure 
in  dollars.  The  President's  message  on 
transportation  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  coordination  and  creativity  to  meet 
the  growing  transportation  requirements 
dictated  by  urbanl^tlon.  However,  the 
explosion  of  population  and  growth  In 
leisure  time  which  contribute  essentially 
to  urban  problems  also  have  their  effect 
on  regions  far  removed  from  city  streets. 
This  effect  is  felt  in  vastly  increased 
recreational  pressures  on  areas  where 
city  people  go  to  experience  the  values  of 


the  great  outdoors.  There  are  more 
hunters,  fishermen,  campers,  skiers, 
boaters,  hikers  and  just  people  who  want 
to  look  at  natural  scenery  now  than  ever 
before.  Our  campgrounds  are  already 
overcrowded.  To  deal  with  this  recrea- 
tion explosion  there  are  simply  not 
enough  rofuls  to  expand  access  in  order 
to  diffuse  and  distribute  the  pressure. 
Furthermore,  the  inaccessibility  of  much 
of  our  forest  land  results  in  damage  to 
recreational  and  esthetic  values  through 
losses  by  fire,  disease  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  trees  due  to  age. 

Opening  up  more  of  our  forest  lands 
with  high  standard  roads  will  provide 
significant  aid  to  thorough  conservation 
management.  Conservation  in  its  truest 
sense  implies  wise  use  of  resources,  not 
a  hands-ofl  policy.  A  forest,  like  a  gar- 
den, will  not  flourish  without  proper  care. 
And  this  care  involves  not  only  nur- 
turing healthy  growth  but  also  selective 
harvesting. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  transporta- 
tion development  and  economic  growth 
are  interdei>endent.  Millions  of  board 
feet  of  timber  in  mature  aiul  overmature 
trees  are  now  being  wasted  because  lack 
of  access  makes  logging  economically  in- 
operable. A  bigger  and  better  forest 
roads  system  would  curtail  this  waste 
and  furnish  an  immense  economic  stimu- 
lus by  providing  the  means  to  meet  grow- 
ing demands  for  forest  products.  It 
would  encourage  mining  development 
&xui  improve  conditions  for  livestock 
transportation. 

ControUed,  conservation-oriented  re- 
source development  which  would  follow 
the  construction  of  multipiupose  forest 
trunkllnes  would  result  in  the  creation 
of  new  employment  opportunities  and  in 
the  improvement  of  the  overall  prosper- 
ity of  communities  near  forested  areas. 
New  tax  revenues  would  become  available 
to  coimtles  and  all  other  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  processing  and  marketing 
of  new  supplies  of  food,  fiber  and  ores 
would  influence  the  economy  far  beyond 
local  boundaries. 

Interpretation  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  seems  to 
preclude  applying  moneys  from  this  fund 
to  improving  roads  in  national  forests. 
Trying  to  finance  such  roads  by  requir- 
ing timber  operators  to  build  them  places 
an  unfair  burden  on  a  single  user.  And 
timber  operators  generally  are  not  in  a 
position  to  finance  the  building  of  high- 
standard  mainline  conservation  roads  de- 
signed to  serve  the  concept  of  multiplf 
use. 

Therefore  the  fairest  and  most  effec- 
tive way  to  meet  the  need  for  these  roads 
is  through  Federal  appropriations  from 
general  funds.  Advantages  of  an  ex- 
panded forest  road  system  to  recreation, 
conservation,  and  development  far  out- 
weigh reservations  about  increasing  the 
expenditures  for  construction.  In  the 
long  run,  forest  road  expansion  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
has  forwarded  a  joint  memorial  urging 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  act 
promptly  and  afBrmatively  on  this  mat- 
ter. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  1.  recently  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Stat«  of  Idaho,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  MemcIiiiai.  1 
Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate  and 

House   of    Representatives '  of   the   United 

States  in  Congress  assembled 

We,  your  memorialists,  thf  Legislature  of 
tbe  State  of  Idaho,  respectlully  represent 
that: 

Whereas  the  lack  of  an  adequate  trans- 
portation system  is  the  greatest  deterrent 
to  the  full  use  of  the  natural  resources  In 
the  national  forests  in  the  Btate  of  Idaho; 
and  ; 

Whereas  under  the  present  rate  of  road 
construction,  it  will  take  100  years  to  com- 
plete an  adequate  national  forest  conserva- 
tion road  transportation  system :  Now.  there- 
lore,  be  it  . 

Resolved  by  the  2d  extirtordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  38th  session  of  \ihe  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  now  'tn  session  (the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring). That  we  most  respeotjully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stataa  of  America  to 
proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  to  quthorlze  the  fi- 
nancing of  primary  national  {forest  conserva- 
tion roads  from  the  general  funds  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  to  provide  an  appropriation 
commensurate  with  the  urgency  of  the  dem- 
onstrated need;   and  be  It  fjiirther 

Resolved.  That  the  secretWy  of  state  of 
tbe  State  of  Idaho  be.  and  ^t  hereby  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certl&ed 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  thie  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  this  State  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


COURT  RULES  CHRONIC  ALCOHOLIC 
NOT  CRIMINAL 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Prestident.  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  to  treat  alcoholism 
as  a  disease — which  it  is.  the  fourth  most 
lethal  disease  in  the  coufitry — the  US. 
Pourth  Circuit  Court  of  AJppeals  recent- 
ly held  that  a  chronic  alcoholic  cannot  be 
stamped  as  a  criminal  "if  his  drunken 
public  display  is  involuntary  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  disease."  The  court  pointed 
out  that  the  decision  doe$  not  preclude 
appropriate  detention  of  the  alcoholic  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  so  long  as 
he  is  not  markedva  criminal.  It  was  also 
emphasized  that  art  intoxicated  person  in 
a  public  place  might  be  arrested,  but 
criminal  prosecution  if  the  individual  is 
a  chronic  alcoholic  would  "affront  the 
eighth  amendment  as  cru^l  and  unusual 
punishment."  | 

The  decision  in  this  important  case 
underscores  the  fact  that  alcoholism  is 
the  fourth  most  serious  health  problem 
in  the  Nation  and  that  the  alcoholic 
should  be  given  medical  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  content  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
decision  of  the  U.8.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit  in  the  case  of  Joe  B. 
Driver  against  Arthur  Hinnant,  super- 
intendent of  the  Halifax  County  Prison 
Jjnitof  North  Carolina  Stute  Prison  De- 
wrtment,  decided  January  22,  1966. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
I  In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 

Circuit.  No.  10.166] 
JoK  B.   Datvm.   Appellant,   vebsus   Akthuk 

HiNNANT,  SUPEKIHTENDENT  HaLIPAX  COXJNTT 

Prison  Unit  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Prison  Department,  Afpellek 

(Appeal  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  tbe 

Eastern    District    of    North    Carolina,    at 

Raleigh.  Algernon  L.  Butler,  chief  dis- 
trict Judge) 

Argued  December  7, 1865.  Decided  January 
22,  1966.  Before  Bryan  and  Bell,  circuit 
Judges,  and  Maxwell,  district  Judge. 

Anthony  Mason  Brannon  ( Brannon  &  Read 
on  brief)  for  appellant,  and  Theodore  C. 
Brovra.  Jr..  assistant  attorney  general  of 
North  Carolina  (T.  W.  Bruton,  attorney  gen- 
eral of  North  Carolina,  on  brief)  for  appellee. 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and 
the  Washington  Area  Council  on  Alcoholism 
submitted  a  brief  as  amici  curiae. 

Albert  V.  Bryak,  circuit  Judge.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  a  chronic  alcoholic,  as  ap- 
pellant Joe  B.  Driver  has  proved  and  con- 
fesses to  be,  can  constitutionally  be 
criminally  convicted  and  sentenced,  as  he 
was  for  public  drunkenness. 

Admitting  the  truth  of  the  charge  under 
the  North  Carolina  statute,  he  grounded  his 
defense  on  the  8th  amendment,  applied  to 
the  States  under  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th,  barring  the  infliction  of  "cruel  and 
unusual"  punishment.  His  argument  may 
be  condensed  in  this  syllogism:  Driver's 
chronic  alcoholism  is  a  disease  which  has 
destroyed  the  power  of  his  will  to  resist  the 
constant,  excessive  oonsiunptlon  of  alcohol; 
his  appearance  in  public  In  that  condition  Is 
not  his  volition,  but  a  compulsion  sympto- 
matic of  the  disease;  and  to  stigmatize  him 
as  a  criminal  for  this  act  Is  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment. 

This  plea  failed  In  the  State  courts.  {State 
v.  Driver.  262  NC  92,  136  SE2d  208(1964).) 
Thereupon  he  unsuccessfully  [>etltloned  the 
Federal  district  court  for  habeas  corpus  to 
procure  release  from  Imprisonment  ordered 
on  his  sentence.  (Driver  v.  Hinnant,  243  F. 
Supp.  95  (1966).) 

We  find  merit  In  his  petition.  Accordingly 
we  must  vacate  the  Judgment  on  review  and 
remand  for  the  further  proceedings  later 
outlined. 

The  State  statute  Is  North  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Statute  14-335  reading  as  follows: 

"If  any  person  shall  be  found  drunk  or 
intoxicated  on  the  public  highway,  or  at  any 
public  place  or  meeting,  in  any  county  herein 
named,  he  shall  t>e  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  as  Is 
provided  In  this  section: 

"12.  In  Durham  County  by  a  fine,  for  the 
first  offense,  of  not  more  than  $60,  or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  30  days;  for 
tbe  second  offense  within  a  i>erlod  of  12 
months,  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100, 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  60  days; 
and  for  the  third  offense  within  any  12 
months'  period  such  offense  Is  declared  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor 
within  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

As  more  than  a  three-time  repeater  in 
Durham  County,  driver  was  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment  for  2  years  for  each  of  two 
offenses  occurring  on  December  18  and  19. 
1963,  respectively,  the  terms  running  concur- 
rently. While  he  pleaded  guilty,  the  evi- 
dence taken  as  a  guide  to  an  appropriate 
sentence  conclusively  proved  him  a  chronic 
alcoholic,  his  inebriation  In  public  view  an 
involuntary  exhibition  of  the  Infirmity.  The 
district  Judge  had  no  doubts  about  It.  Ac- 
tually, It  Is  a  concessura  In  the  case. 


Driver  was  59  years  old.  His  first  convic- 
tion for  public  intoxication  occurred  at  24. 
Since  then  he  has  been  convicted  of  this  of- 
fense more  than  200  times.  For  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  his  life  he  has  been  Incarcerated 
for  these  Infractions.  Indeed,  while  en- 
larged on  ball  pending  determination  of  this 
appeal,  he  has  been  twice  convicted  for  like 
violations. 

Thus  the  question  here  Is  beyond  the  dif- 
ficult determination  of  whether  an  accused 
Is  a  chronic  alcoholic.  Our  discussion  and 
decision.  It  must  be  recalled  throughout,  pre- 
suppose an  Indisputable  finding  that  the 
offender  Is  a  "chronic  alcoholic."  As  defined 
by  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism,  he  is 
a  "person  who  is  powerless  to  stop  drinking 
and  whose  drlnUng  seriously  alters  his  nor- 
mal living  pattern."  > 

The  American  Medical  Association  defines 
"alcoholics"  as  "those  excessive  drinkers 
whose  dependence  on  alcohol  has  attained 
such  a  degree  that  It  shows  a  noticeable  dis- 
turbance or  Interference  v/lth  their  bodily 
or  mental  health,  their  Interpersonal  rela- 
tions, and  their  satisfactory  social  and  eco- 
nomic functioning."  •  The  World  Health 
Organization  recognizes  alcohoHam  "as  a 
chronic  illness  that  manifest*  Itself  as  a  dis- 
order of  behavior." '  (Accent  added.)  It  Is 
known  that  alcohol  can  be  addicting,*  and 
it  Is  the  addict — the  Involuntary  drinker — 
on  whom  our  decision  Is  now  made."  Hence 
we  exclude  the  merely  excessive — steady  or 
spree — voluntary  drinker. 

This  addiction — chronic  alcoholism — Is 
now  almost  universally  accepted  medically 
as  a  disease.*  The  symptoms  as  already 
noted.  Inay  appear  as  "disorder  of  behavior," 
Obviously,  this  includes  appearances  in  pub- 
lic, as  here,  unwilled  and  ungovernable  by 
the  victim.  When  that  Is  the  conduct  for 
which  he  Is  criminally  accused,  there  can  be 
no  Judgment  of  criminal  conviction  passed 
upon  him.  To  do  so  would  affront  the 
Eighth  Amendment,  as  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  In  branding  blm  a  criminal,  Ir- 
respective of  consequent  detention  or  fine.' 

Although  his  misdoing  objectively  com- 
prises the  physical  elements  of  a  crime,  nev- 
ertheless, no  crime  has  been  perpetrated 
because  the  conduct  was  neither  actuated  by 
an  evil  intent  nor  accompanied  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  wrongdoing,  indispensable  In- 
gredients of  a  crime.  (Morissette  v.  United 
States.  342  U.S.  246,  250-52  (1952).)  Nor 
can  his  misbehavior  be  penalized  as  a  trans- 
gression of  a  police  regulation — malum  pro- 
blbltvim — necessitating  no  Intent  to  do  what 


<  Public  Health  Service  Publication  No. 
760,  "Alcoholism,"  prepared  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (1965). 

=  See  footnote  1. 

'  See  footnote  1.  Chief  Judge  Butler  noted 
below.  243  P.  Suppl.  95,  97,  and  followed  the 
definition  of  Congress  appearing  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  24-502,  that  a 
chronic  alcoholic  Is  "any  person  who 
chronically  and  habitually  uses  alcoholic 
beverages  to  the  extent  that  he  has  lost  the 
power  of  self-control  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  such  beverages." 

*Bet  footnote  1. 

"  See  Justice  Clark  dissenting  In  Robinson 
v.  California,  370  U.S.  660,  684   (1962). 

*  Of  the  myriad  authorities  these  citations 
will  Bufflce:  a  CecU  and  Loeb,  "A  Textbook 
of  Medicine,"  at  1626  (10th  ed.  1969);  Man- 
fred 8.  Outtmacher  and  Henry  Welhofen, 
"Psychiatry  and  the  Law,"  at  318-322  (1962 
ed.);  Jelllnek,  "The  Disease  Concept  of  Al- 
coholism," at  41-44  (1960). 

''See  concurring  opinion  of  Justice  Doug- 
las In  Robinson  v.  California,  supra,  870  U.S. 
660.  676. 
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It  punUhM.  The  aloobollc'i  presence  In 
public  U  not  bla  act.  for  he  did  not  will  It. 
It  may  be  likened  to  the  moTements  of  an 
Imbecile  or  a  peraon  in  a  delirium  of  a  ferer. 
None  of  them  by  attendance  In  the  forbid- 
den place  defy  the  forblddance. 

This  conclusion  doea  not  contravene  the 
familiar  thesis  that  voluntary  drunkenness 
Is  no  excuse  for  crime.  The  chronic  alco- 
holic has  not  drunk  voluntarily,  although 
undoubtedly  he  did  so  originally.  His  ex- 
cess now  derives  from  disease.  However, 
our  excusal  of  the  chronic  alcoholic  from 
criminal  prosecution  Is  confined  exclusively 
to  those  acts  on  his  part  which  are  compul- 
sive as  symptomatic  of  the  disease.  With 
respect  to  other  behavior — not  characteris- 
tic of  confirmed  chronic  alcohollsni — he 
would  be  Judged  as  would  any  peraon  not 
so  afflicted. 

Of  course,  the  alcohol-diseased  may  by  law 
be  kept  out  of  public  sight.  Equally  true, 
the  North  Carolina  statute  does  not  punish 
them  solely  for  drunkenness,  but  rather  for 
Its  public  demonstration.  But  many  of  the 
diseased  have  no  homes  or  friends,  family  or 
means  to  keep  them  indoors.  Driver  exam- 
ples this  pitiable  predicament,  for  he  Is  ap- 
parently without  money  or  restraining  care. 

Robinson  v.  CaHfomta,  supra,  370  VJB.  660 
(1962),  sustains.  If  not  commands,  the  view 
we  take.  While  occupied  only  with  a  State 
statute  declaring  drug  addiction  a  misde- 
meanor, the  Court  in  the  concurrences  and 
—dissents,  as  well  as  in  the  majority  opinion, 
enunciated  a  doctrine  encompassing  the  pres- 
ent case.  The  California  statute  criminally 
pimlsbed  a  "status" — drug  addiction — Invol- 
untarily assumed:  the  North  Carolina  Act 
criminally  punishes  an  involuntary  symptotn 
of  a  status — public  Intoxication.  In  declar- 
ing the  former  violative  of  the  eighth  amend- 
ment, we  think  pari  ratione.  the  Robinson 
decision  condemns  the  North  Carolina  law 
when  applied  to  one  In  the  circumstances  of 
appellant  Driver.  All  of  the  opinions  recog- 
nize the  Inefflcacy  of  such  a  statute  when  It 
Is  enforced  to  make  Involuntary  deportment 
a  crime. 

The  constitutional  premise  of  Robinson, 
and  so  apt  here,  is  found  in  the  opinion.  370 
0.8.  at  666: 

"It  U  unlikely  that  any  SUte  at  this 
moment  in  history  would  attempt  to  make  It 
a  criminal  offense  for  a  person  to  be  mentally 
HI,  or  a  leper,  or  to  be  afflicted  with  a  venereal 
disease.  A  State  might  determine  that  the 
general  health  and  welfare  require  that  the 
victims  of  these  and  other  htunan  afflictions 
be  dealt  with  by  compulsory  treatment.  In- 
volving quarantine,  confinement,  or  seques- 
tration. But.  In  the  light  of  contemporary 
human  knowledge,  a  law  which  made  a 
criminal  offense  of  such  a  disease  would 
doubtless  be  universally  thought  to  be  an 
Infliction  of  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
In  violation  of  the  eighth  and  fourteenth 
amendments."  (See  FrancU  v.  Retweber.  329 
VS.  4S9.) 

The  director  of  the  prison  department  of 
North  Carolina  *  has  patly  and  pithily  termed 
the  prosecution  of  the  chronic  alcoholic. 
Driver,  he  said.  Is  one  of  the  "unfortunates 
whose  only  offense  is  succumbing  publicly 
to  the  disease  of  alcoholism." 

We  do  not  annul  the  North  Carolina  stat- 
ute. It  Is  well  within  the  State's  power  and 
right  to  deter  and  punish  public  drunken- 
ness, especially  to  secure  others  against  Its 
annoyances  and  Intrusions.  {Robinjon  v. 
California,  supra,  370  VJ&.  660.  664.)  To  this 
end  any  Intoxicated  peraon  found  in  the 
street  or  other  public  areas  may  be  taken 
Into  custody  for  Inquiry  or  prosecution.  But 
the  Constitution  intercedes  when  on  arraign- 
ment the  accused's  helplessness  comes  to 
UghL  Then  It  Is  that  no  criminal  oonvlctlon 
may  follow. 


The  upshot  of  our  decision  is  that  the 
State  cannot  stamp  an  unpretending  (Tronic 
alcoholic  as  a  criminal  if  his  drunken  public 
display  Is  involuntary  as  the  result  of  disease. 
However,  nothing  we  have  said  precludes  ^>- 
proprlate  detention  of  him  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  so  long  as  he  Is  not  marked 
a  criminal. 

The  Judgment  denying  api>ellant's  petition 
for  habeas  corpus  will  be  vacated',  and  the 
case  returned  to  the  district  court  with  di- 
rections to  order  Driver's  release  from  the 
Impending  detention  by  North  OaroUna  un- 
less, within  10  days,  the  State  be  advised  to 
take  him  Into  civil  remedial  custody. 

Vacated  and  remanded. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDLNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydin«8  In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SYMJNOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDrNQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


■  Dr.  Oeorge  W.  Randall. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CLARITY  OP 
OUR  POLICIES  INCIDENT  TO  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  several  weeks  this  Na- 
tion has  heard  almost  continuous  debate 
on  our  policies  in  Vietnam  in  these 
Chambers,  on  television,  and  in  the  press. 
One  of  the  persistent  themes  of  those 
who  question  this  policy  is  that  it  is 
confused  and  unclear.  It  is  to  such 
critics  that  I  address  my  remarks.  For 
I  find  it  hard  to  conceive  a  more  clearly 
enunciated  policy. 

For  70  years — starting  with  Lenin — 
the  Communists  have  made  a  science  of 
the  study  of  seizing  power.  We  are  deal- 
ing in  Vietnam  «ith  the  latest  and  most 
insidious  technique  which  these  studies 
have  produced. 

The  original  Marxist-Leninist  doc- 
trine held  that  revolution  will  take  place 
in  industrial  countries.  That  doctrine 
was  tried  out  and  proved  faulty.  No 
industrialized  nation  has  ever  fallen  vic- 
tim to  the  tactics  then  advocated. 

Lenin  was  the  first  to  perceive  this  and 
to  point  out  that  the  greatest  opportuni- 
ty for  revolution  lay  in  backward  and 
underdeveloped  coimtries.  He  also  per- 
ceived that  war  and  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  chaos  which  war  pro- 
duces create  the  best  possible  conditions 
for  revolution.  In  Lenin's  words,  war 
and  chaos  are  "the  midwife"  of  revolu- 
tion. Russia  and  China  were  to  prove 
this  case. 

But  the  extension  of  communism  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  North  Korea  after 
World  War  n  was  not  the  product  of 
chaos,  discontent,  or  mass  uprising.  It 
was  accomplished  by  the  Red  army  at 
the  point  of  a  gun. 

Moreover,  the  Communists  learned  af- 
ter the  war  that  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries were  not  so  susceptible  to  Commu- 
nist revolution  as  their  theories  pro- 
claimed. Attempts  to  take  power  in 
Greece,  in  South  Korea  In  1948.  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Indonesia  in  1948  and 
again  last  September,  and  in  Malaysia 
from  1946  to  1958,  all  ended  in  failure. 


For  the  Communists  came  up  against  a 
much  more  powerful  force,  the  force  of 
nationalism. 

After  that  long  record  of  failure  a  new 
and  more  refined  Communist  strategy 
has  been  conceived  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
General  Giap.  The  new  strategy  is  di- 
rected at  destroying  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  In  developing  countries,  starting 
In  the  rural  and  remote  areas  and  gradu- 
ally moving  toward  the  cities.  The  tac- 
tics call  for  the  training  of  dedicated  sub- 
versives in  foreign  countries  who  are  then 
infiltrated  with  arms  and  munitions  to 
destroy  the  structure  of  government  by 
assassinating  its  local  officials,  mayors, 
village  elders,  teachers,  police,  doctors! 
anti-malaria  workers,  and  anyone  who  Is 
trying  to  maintain  the  fabric  of  society. 
Non -Communist  nationalists  are  made 
the  prime  targets.  The  aim  is  to  brealc 
down  law  and  order,  terrorize  the  popu- 
lation into  submission  and  cooperation, 
and  produce  chaos. 

Vietnam  Is  not  the  only  place  where 
that  blueprint  Is  being  tried.  It  was 
tried  in  Laos,  and  the  same  pattern  Is 
now  beginning  to  unfold  in  Thailand. 

Nor  is  it  confined  to  southeast  Asia. 
Only  this  week  the  new  Government  of 
Ghana  showed  reporters  through  a  camp 
run  by  Ciilnese  Communists  to  train  sul»- 
versives  in  sabotage  and  guerrilla  tactics 
for  campaigns  against  independent  Afri- 
can states. 

There  are  many  countries  where  the 
power  of  government  Is  being  slowly 
forged,  where  economic  progress  is  only 
beginning.  In  such  countries  there  are 
many  problems  to  solve,  and  the  govern- 
ments should  be  given  the  chance  to  solve 
them. 

Guerrillas  only  have  to  destroy;  the 
government  to  construct  and  defend. 
Guerrillas  may  strike  anjrwhere.  Oor- 
emments  must  offer  security  everywhere. 
That  is  the  reason  why  governments 
backed,  albeit  passively,  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  their  citizenry  are  strained  to 
the  breaking  point  to  defend  themselves 
against  these  new  Communist  tactics, 
why  the  government  forces  may  require 
10  to  15  times  the  number  of  guerrillas 
before  it  can  end  the  strife,  why  help 
from  outside  must  often  be  called  on. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  a  good  number 
of  countries  which  are  vulnerable  to  the 
new  Communist  tactics.  If  we  do  not 
stand  In  Vietnam  with  the  strong  na- 
tionalist forces  who  have  resisted  and 
continued  to  resist  revolution  by  terror- 
ism, then  we  will  surely  have  to  face  It 
later,  and  under  more  adverse  conditions. 
The  process  of  nibbling  aggression  must 
be  stopped,  or  the  ultimate  outcome  will 
either  be  a  wider  war  or  a  disastrous 
shift  In  the  world  balance  of  power.  I 
agree  with  Winston  Churchill  that  those 
who  believe  that  the  road  to  peace  lies  in 
throwing  a  small  nation  to  the  wolves 
suffer  from  a  fatal  delusion. 

The  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  have  bluntly  declared  that 
Vietnam  is  the  test  case  for  their  new 
strategy:  and  as  a  result,  over  60.000  men 
have  been  infiltrated  into  South  Vietnam 
from  the  North. 

That  strategy  must  be  defeated  in 
South  Vietnam.  What  could  be  more 
clear? 
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The  Communists  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  future  of  Vietaiam  will  be 
settled  by  force.    We  prefer  negotiation. 
What  is  unclear  about  that? 
We  seek  the  end  of  aggression  from  the 
North.    Our  war  aims  are  limited  and  do 
not  extend  to  the  destruction  of  North 
Vietnam.    Nor  do  we  threaten  Commu- 
nist China.    What  is  unclear  about  that? 
Hanoi  says  that  the  Vietcong  must  be 
recognized  as  the  sole  representative  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  before  any 
conference  can  be  held.   The  South  Viet- 
namese and  we  reject  that  contention. 
There  are  250.000  or  so  Vietcong.    But 
there  ai-e   900,000   refugees   who   came 
south  in  1954.  over  700,000  who  have  fled 
from  Vietcong  areas  in  196B.  700.000  in 
the  army  of  South  Vietnam,  a  million 
and  one-half  Catholics,  and  millions  of 
Buddhists  and  various  other  groupings 
m  South  Vietnam.     They  do  not  want 
communism,  and  they  have  fought  it  for 
a  dozen  years. 
What  could  be  clearer  thttn  that? 
We  are  committed  to  the  h(dding  of 
free  elections  in  South  Viettttim. 
What  is  unclear  about  that? 
Since  we  are  committed  to  free  elec- 
tions we  recognize  the  possibility  that 
former  members  of  the  Vietcong  might 
be  elected.    We  have  said  we  will  accept 
what  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  freely 
choose.    We  are  confident  that  the  Viet- 
cong will  be  decisively  rejected  by  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

in  all  history,  no  people  have  ever 
freely  elected  a  Communist  gch^emment 
and  the  actions  of  the  people  oKyietnam 
Indicate  that  they  will  not  be  the  flist. 

We  are  in  South  Vietnam  as  allies  of 
the  nationalist  forces  that  are  fighting 
for  their  freedom  and  independence ;  and 
It  Is  not  for  us  to  impose  uE>on  South 
Vietnam  any  preconceived  solutions  to 
their  problems.  What  we  need  in  Viet- 
nam Is  a  Vietnamese  solution,  which  they 
themselves  will  work  out. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
details  of  our  negotiations.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  public  detailed  discussion  of  nego- 
tiating positions  is  in  our  national  inter- 
est When  negotiations  start  they  will  be 
difficult  and  complicated.    ] 

Unilateral  statements,  ^leas  In  this 
body  and  in  the  press  foj  concessions, 
s«Te  only  to  raise  fears  among  the 
South  Vietnamese;  and  also  to  increase 
the  demands  of  Hanoi. 

The  place  to  solve  problems  is  at  the 
negotiating  table.  Anyone  with  any 
negotiation  experience  knows  that  to  be 
•  fact.  Unless  one  is  deliberately  plan- 
ning to  lose,  it  is  the  heigJit  of  folly  to 
make  concessions  prior  to  the  start  of 
negotiations,  or  make  concessions  at  all 
except  as  they  would,  in  t^s  case,  pro- 
mote the  larger  aim  of  assijrlng  the  free- 
dom of  South  Vietnam. 
What  is  unclear  about  such  a  policy? 
What  indeed  is  unclear  about  any  part 
01  our  policyftrf  Vietnam? 

Mr.  ALLCTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  an*  glad  to  yield 
w  the  disUnguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
Hnguished  Senator  from  MSssouri  for  his 
'ery  clear   and   precise   statement   on 


Vietnam.  Having  had  an  opportunity  to 
sit  with  him  in  committee  relative  to 
discussions  in  Vietnaun,  I  know  of  his 
views  very  well.  It  is  my  hope  that  many 
others  can  make  such  statements,  not 
only  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but 
around  the  country,  so  our  people  can  be 
somewhat  clearer  on  what  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  all  about.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  if  we  yield  inch  by  inch  there, 
we  are  headed  for  having  them  take 
over  Thailand.  The  point  the  Senator 
has  made  is  that  even  though  this  is  a 
small  country,  the  people  of  the  free 
world  will  have  to  realize  that  the  cost 
of  fighting  there  will  not  be  as  much  as 
the  greater  cost  that  would  take  place 
later  if  we  do  not  fight  there  now. 

I  commend  the  Senator  very  much  for 
his  statement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  very 
able  colleague  from  Colorado.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
joint  Appropriations-Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  have  already  told  him, 
but  I  am  happy  to  make  the  statement 
also  on  the  floor — ^that  his  questioning  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  other  day 
brought  out  at  least  as  many  pertinent 
facts  as  the  questioning  of  any  other 
Senator. 

I  deeply  appreciate  what  he  has  said 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  on  his  remarks, 
agree  that  it  has  helped  clarify  to  a  very 
great  degree  what  has  been  almost  con- 
trived confusion  brought  about  on  televi- 
sion, the  press,  and  also  In  this  Cham- 
ber. I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  made  these  remarks. 

As  I  know  he  knows,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing held  recently  which  was  attended  by 
307  saboteurs  and  guerrilla  fighters  to 
start  campaigns  In  Latin  America.  So 
there  is  a  potential  source  of  trouble. 
This  is  the  kind  of  situation  we  are  con- 
fronted with. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAvrrs]  is  present,  because  he  made 
an  excellent  statement  after  a  trip  to 
Vietnam,  in  which  he  said  that  what  we 
must  face  is  reality,  and  that  we  must 
not  be  thinking  in  fantasies  or  day 
dreams. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
pointed  out  the  basic  realities  which 
exist.  I  think  the  remarks  he  has  made 
have  clarified  the  situation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  He  and  I  have  been 
friends  for  longer  than  either  of  us  care 
to  remember,  having  been  friends  in  col- 
lege. I  know  of  his  fine  contributions  in 
this  field. 

If  I  may  repeat  one  part  of  my  short 
talk  today  that  nails  down  some  of  my 
apprehensions — apprehensions  others 
have  expressed  in  the  psist  and  he  ex- 
pressed today — it  is  significant  that  as 
soon  as  the  Nkrumah  government  was 
overthrown  in  Ghana,  the  successful 
revolutionists  took  foreigners  and  showed 
them  this  guerrilla  camp  where  people 


were  being  trained  by  Chinese  Com- 
munists. After  they  rebelled  and  after 
the  Nkrumah  government  was  over- 
thrown, such  Communists  were  flown 
back  to  their  homes  by  plane  loads. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  First.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  his  excellent  presentation  and  for 
continuing  the  debate  on  Vietnam  in  a 
constructive  manner. 

I  would  like  to  raise  one  point  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
whose  jud^nent  I  find  enormously  en- 
lightening. The  point  has  to  do  with 
the  role  of  Communist  China  In  Viet- 
nam. I  think  this  is  what  really  troubles 
the  American  people.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator is  in  no  position  to  comment  on 
Red  China  this  afternoon;  it  would  be 
unfair  to  ask  him  to  do  it.  But  I  would 
hope  he  would  direct  his  talks  at  some 
time  to  that  question. 

I  think  the  American  people  feel  that 
If  the  war  is  confined  to  Vietnam,  they 
are  willing  to  go  through  with  it.  They 
do  not  want  a  war  with  China.  In  order 
to  both  do  the  job  of  stabilizing  South 
Vietnam  and  keep  the  Red  Chinese  out. 
the  United  States  must  continue  to  pur- 
sue limited  objectives  by  limited  military 
means.  I  think  this  is  a  basic  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

I  think  the  declaration  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  about  the  advisability 
of  arriving  at  what  diplomats  call  a  mo- 
dus Vivendi  is  pertinent  to  the  subject. 
Senator  Fm-BRicHx  has  opened  up  an  Im- 
portant point  for  discussion,  and  In  do- 
ing so,  he  expresses  the  feelings  of 
Americans  against  expanding  the  war  In 
Vietnam  to  China. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  want  to 
interrupt  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  but  he  has  made  several  interesting 
observations,  let  me  conoment  on  them, 
and  then  perhaps  he  will  have  others. 

First,  I  would  join  the  Senator  from 
California  In  complimenting  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  statement  he 
made  after  his  visit  to  the  Far  East. 
Having  talked  with  the  head  marine  out 
there  who  was  back  here  for  a  few  days.  I 
was  not  only  impressed,  but  our  people 
in  South  Vietnam  were  Impressed  with 
the  efforts  the  Senator  made  to  get  the 
facts. 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  Red 
China. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
understand  just  what  we  do  think  about 
the  Red  Chinese.  There  is  a  strange 
dichotomy  of  thought  In  the  committee 
itself.  Some  members  are  almost  afraid 
to  discuss  Red  China.  The  phrase  "scared 
to  death"  has  been  used.  But  other 
members  denigrate  the  capacity  of  Red 
China  to  do  anything  material  against 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States — 
tmquestlonably  the  strongest  armed 
forces  In  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  hearings  which  start  next  week — 
open  hearings,  I  might  add — scheduled 
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wisely  by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relatlon«  Committee  so  a3  to  investigate 
this  subject  of  China.  Let  us  find  out 
more  truth  about  this  country  and  Its 
people. 

I  would  hope  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York,  with  his  great  Intellectual 
capacity,  and  who  has  many  friends  In- 
terested In  this  field,  would  suggest  to  the 
committee  any  witnesses  from  some  of 
the  great  universities  in  his  State,  or  any 
State  or  any  others,  he  would  like  to  have 
appear  before  the  committee. 

There  Is  one  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  with  which  I 
may  not  agree. 

It  Is  so  Important  for  free  people  to 
face  up  to  totalitarian  aggression — ^in 
this  case  Communist  totalitarian  aggres- 
sion— that  regardless  of  what  the 
Chinese  decide,  I  would  not  want  their 
decision  to  be  decisive  as  to  what  we  do. 

The  British  i)eople  waited  too  long 
against  the  growing  aggression  of  Hitler, 
to  the  point  where  our  Nation  was  the 
last  shield  between  them  and  total  de- 
struction. It  is  dliflcult  even  today  to 
realize  that  Neville  Chamberlain  went  to 
visit  Hitler  three  times  in  his  effort  to 
appease,  his  third  visit  ending  with  the 
sellout  of  Czechoslovakia  at  Munich. 
That  Insured  the  Second  World  War 

My  point  is  that  no  one  wants  to  see 
this  Nation  get  into  military  trouble  with 
the  Red  Chinese,  but  our  foreign  pwUcy 
should  not  be  decided  exclusively  by 
what  the  Red  Chinese  will  or  will  not  do. 

In  past  years  I  have  made  talks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  recommending  that 
policies  should  establish  events  rather 
thtm  events  establishing  policy. 

If  the  Red  Chinese  attacked  the  United 
States,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  be  willing  to  pay 
the  price  necessary  for  resistance,  as 
part  of  the  price  of  freedom. 

I  am  confident  in  my  own  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion are  designed  to  prevent  the  Chinese 
from  being  so  foolhardy:  and  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  the  possibility  of  the 
Chinese  attacking  this  country  because 
of  our  efforts  to  sustain  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam  are  remote  indeed. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  that  I  need  to 
make  exactly  clear  how  I  feel  should  the 
Communist  Chinese  attack  us  where  we 
stand  in  Vietnam.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
will  or  will  not  agree. 

I  am  not  for  provoking  them.  I  am  for 
standing  our  ground,  according  to  our 
strategy.  If  they  choose  to  use  this  as  a 
pretext  for  going  after  us,  there  is  little 
we  can  do  but  fight  back.  That  Is  the 
way  I  feel,  and  I  believe  there  Is  no  other 
choice.  I  would  hope  that  Peiplng  would 
have  the  good  sense  not  to  misconstrue 
our  limited  objectives. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  Anything  we  would  do  to  provoke 
them  would  be  foolhardy  to  the  extreme. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  It  Is  necessary  to  find  a 
way  to  live  with  the  Communist  Chinese. 
Preventive  war  is  not  the  answer  to  the 


problem  of  finding  a  way  to  live  with  Red 
China.  I  think  it  Is  possible  over  a  period 
of  time  to  find  other  ways  to  live  with 
them.  But  I  think  that  the  essential  in- 
gredient in  finding  these  other  ways  is 
the  Vietnamese  struggle  and  the  purpose 
of  It.  We  must  show  Peiplng  that  we 
mean  business  and  cannot  be  bullied, 
and  that  it  is  wiser  for  them  to  settle 
their  differences  with  us — and  many  of 
these  differences  are  Imaginary  on  their 
part — by  negotiations. 

I  believe  so  much  in  these  exchanges 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
others,  and  the  Senator  from  California. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  issues  in  Viet- 
nam, which  has  not  been  fully  brought 
out,  is  whose  ideas  will  prevail  in  the 
Communist  world  if  we  are  pushed  out  of 
Vietnam;  and  the  Idea  of  counterinsur- 
gency  of  the  war;  and  the  Idea  of  the 
coimtry  and  the  cities,  as  the  Chinese 
Minister  put  it  in  his  article,  with  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  familiar, 
will  be  the  predominant  idea  in  the  world. 

If  our  limited  purposes — not  victory — 
prevail  in  Vietnam,  we  have  a  good 
chance  for  peaceful  coexistence  and  for 
the  more  moderate  Russian  way  to  pre- 
vail. Then,  the  Russians  can  go  back  to 
a  higher  priority  than  Vietnam — ac- 
commodation with  the  West  and  the 
United  States.  It  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  talk  tough  in  order  to 
maintain  the  leadership  of  the  Commu- 
nist world,  in  order  to  compete  with  Red 
China. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  decisive 
effects  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  agree  with  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  who  has  one 
of  the  fine  minds  in  this  body. 

Not  too  long  ago,  some  of  us  met  with 
Mr.  Mikoyan.  In  analyzing  the  ques- 
tion of  communes,  he  stated  he  felt 
Soviet  Russia  was  30  years  ahead  of 
China  in  the  development  of  communism. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  30  years  the  Chinese 
Communists  will  have  as  much  willing- 
ness to  work  with  us  for  peace  as  do  now 
the  Soviets,  sketchy  as  that  may  be. 

I  have  personally  talked  with  people 
in  the  British  Government,  and  also  peo- 
ple in  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  who 
told  me  their  recognition  of  Red  China, 
with  consequent  establishment  of  an 
Embassy  in  Red  China  meant  little  or 
nothing  because,  in  effect,  they  were  in 
house  arrest  In  their  own  Embassy. 

I  note  this  morning  an  article  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times.  The 
headline  reads  : 

Red  China  Scores  U.S.  War  Debate:  As- 
serts That  Both  Hawks  and  Doves  In  Vietnam 
Dispute  Are  Pools. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  Inserted  In  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  this  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  but  tjrplcal  of  the  reaction  of  the 
Red  Chinese  to  any  efforts  we  make  to- 
ward arriving  at  better  understanding. 

I  know  that  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  does  not  misimderstand  me.  I  be- 
lieve implicitly  in  doing  everything  we 
can  do  to  reach  a  better  understanding 


with  these  people,  and  with  all  people. 
This  new  world  is  very  small  Indeed. 

But  the  primary  purpose  of  my  talk 
today  was  to  emphasize  that  the  policies 
of  this  Government  in  the  Vietnam 
problem  are  very  clear;  in  fact,  as  laid 
down  time  and  again  by  the  President,  1 
do  not  see  how  they  could  be  more  clear. 

I  feel  this  Government  knows  what  It 
wants  to  do,  and  am  also  certain,  whereas 
it  may  be  willing  to  go  another  mile 
toward  peace  with  the  Red  Chinese,  it  Is 
not  willing  to  let  the  Red  Chinese  dictate 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  my  able  friend  from  New 
York  agrees  that  should  never  happen. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  feel  that  way  and  I 
Join  the  Senator  in  saying  that  I  think 
that  I  to  imderstand  it  fully. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion with  regard  to  producing  some 
witnesses  and  I  will  do  exactly  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  It  is  always  a  priv- 
ilege to  discuss  this  or  any  other  matter 
with  him. 

EXHIBTT    1 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  M&i.  4,  19MI 
Red  Chika  Scorns  U.S.  War  Debate— Assbts 

That  Both  Hawks  akd  Doves  in  Vixtmam 

Dispute  Are  Pools 

(By  Seymour  Topping) 

HoNO  KoNO,  March  3. — Communist  Chin* 
asserted  today  that  both  the  hawks  and  the 
doves  In  the  Washington  debate  on  Vietnam 
were  fools  whose  views  differed  only  on  the 
means  of  carrying  out  aggression. 

Jenmin  Jlh  Pao,  the  Communist  Party 
newspaper,  In  an  authoritative  article,  Indi- 
cated that  the  Peiplng  leadership  saw  no 
prospect  for  an  accommodation  with  the 
United  States  in  proposals  put  forwaid  bj 
such  critics  of  the  administration  policy  as 
Senator  J.  W.  Pt7I.bricht,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  commentary  did  not  mention  Senator 
Fulbright,  but  it  lumped  President  Johnson 
and  his  critics  together  as  members  of  the 
VS.  ruling  circles  who  were  using  the  Viet- 
nam debate  as  "camouflage  to  hoodwink  the 
people." 

NO  rnNDAlCEKTAL  OXFTERENCES 

The  text  of  the  article  was  distributed 
abroad  by  Hslntaua,  the  Chinese  Communist 
press  agency,  2  days  after  Senator  Puibeicbt 
had  proposed  an  agreement  with  Peiplng 
that  would  provide  for  the  neutralization  ol 
southeast  Asia.  The  Arkansas  Democrat  also 
announced  yesterday  that  his  committee 
would  begin  hearings  next  week  that  would 
review  U.8.  policy  toward  Communist  China. 

Jenmin  Jlh  Pao  declared  that  an  analysU 
of  those  termed  "hawks"  and  "doves"  shoiwed 
that  "there  Is  no  fundamental  difference  ot 
opinion  between  them  with  regard  to  aggres- 
sion against  Vietnam."  Both  the  hawks,  ad- 
vocates of  militant  action  to  achieve  victory, 
and  the  doves,  supporters  of  peaceful  nego- 
tiations as  the  primary  approach,  refuse  to 
"abandon  the  U.S.  policy  of  aggression  in 
Vietnam  and  Asia,"  the  paper  asserted. 

The  party  organ  said  that  the  aggressive 
intent  of  all  the  participants  In  the  Wash- 
ington debate  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  they  opposed  an  immediate  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  Uoops  from  Vietnam  and  recognition 
of  the  National  Uberation  Front,  the  politi- 
cal organization  of  the  Vletcong,  as  the  sols 
represenUUve  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

The  article  added  that  although  the  Wash- 
ington debate  would  never  produce  results, 
revolutionary  people  should  consider  the 
wrangling  a  good  thing  because  it  "shows  up 
the  extreme  weakness  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  Its  Isolation." 
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After  describing  the  hawks  and  doves  m  a 
"bunch  of  fools,"  the  article  concluded: 

"In  the  final  analysis,  only  the  complete 
Ttctory  of  the  Vietnamese  people  In  their 
struggle  to  resist  UJ3.  ag^gresston  and  to  save 
the  country  will  settle  the  issue  for  them." 

INnXXISLX  POSITION  Olt  TALKS 

Analysts  here  said  that  tit4  article  Indi- 
cated that  the  Chinese  Comitiunlst  position 
had  become  so  inflexible  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  Peiping"8  exploitation  of  the 
debate  In  the  United  States  for  some  tactical 
advantage.  The  Intransigent  stand  adopted 
by  the  Chinese  Communists  has  tended  to 
discourage  opponents  of  the  administration 
policy  ratbn-  than  exacerbate  differences  in 
the  United  States  that  might  weaken  the 
Vietnam  war  effort.  ■ 

While  the  Vietnamese  Coatraunists  have 
been  inflexible  on  terms  fo^  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war  In  South  Vietnam, 
ihey  have  been  less  categoric  than  Peiplng 
in  rejecting  peace  overtures,  and  Hanoi  has 
entered  into  private  exploratory  talks  with 
United  States  and  other  WesUm  officials. 

The  Peiplng  article  may  have  been  In- 
tended to  disabuse  Vietnameise  Communists 
of  any  Idea  that  the  debate;  In  the  United 
States  might  produce  an  acceptable  basis  for 
negotiations. 

Jenmin  Jib  Pao  attacked  tl^e  "Khrushchev 
revisionists,"  an  allusion  to  ibe  present  So- 
viet leadership,  for  a  suggastlon  that  the 
Washington  debate  was  In  etftect,  a  dispute 
between  militarists  and  moderates  and  that 
a  "political  uprising  had  ocpurred  in  Con- 
gress." I 

'They  try  their  best  to  convince  others 
that  those  engaging  In  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam are  only  a  handful  of  American  miUtar- 
tsta  while  the  Johnson  adtalnistratlon  Is 
composed  of  good  people  onjly,"  the  article 
asserted. 


onlly," 


HANOI  SILENT  ON   SOVIET   RPPORTS 

Observers  here  said  the  inplicatlon  was 
that  Moscow  had  sought  tt>  persuade  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  that  the  Washing- 
ton debate  had  opened  opportunities  for  ad- 
vantageous negotiations.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  not  followed  P«lplng  In  charg- 
ing Moscow  with  entering  Into  "peace  plots" 
In  collusion  with  the  United  States. 

The  Peiplng  article  made  no  distinction 
between  American  oSlclais  who.  It  said, 
"shout  that  American  forc^  should  fight 
tlwir  way  to  North  Vietnam  Or  even  bomb  all 
the  way  to  Peiplng  and  others  who  express 
fear  at  the  prospect  of  a  big  land  war  in 
Asia." 

Analysts  said  It  appeared  jtihat  fears  of  a 
war  with  the  United  States  hiid  abated  some- 
what In  Peiplng,  possibly  as  a  consequence  of 
public  discussions  In  the  United  SUtes. 

A  series  of  militant  editorials  in  the 
Peiplng  press  warning  that  the  United  States 
intended  to  impose  war  on  the  country  was 
»nddenly  terminated  about  3  weeks  ago. 

The  Chinese  Communist  press  has  pub- 
lished a  summary  of  President  Johnson's 
ipeech  February  23  in  which  he  said  that  the 
Cnited  States  was  doing  everything  it  could 
to  avoid  drawing  Communis^  China  Into  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE  RELICTED 
LANDS    ' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  PIresldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ved to  consideration  ofj  Calendar  No. 
980.  S.  265. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
*U1  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LiciSLATivE  Clekk.  A  biU  (S.  265) 
w  confirm  in  the  State  of  Utah  Utle  to 
•nds  lying  below  the  meander  line  of 
m«  Great  Salt  Lake  in  auch  SUte. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  px-esent  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Seruite 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Irvsular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
convey  to  the  State  of  Utah  by  quitclaim 
deed  all  right.  UUe,  and  Interest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  lands  lying  below  the  meander 
line  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  In  such  State,  as 
duly  surveyed  heretofore  or  In  accordance 
with  section  4  of  this  Act,  whether  such  lands 
now  are  or  In  the  future  may  l>ecome  un- 
covered by  the  recession  of  the  waters  of 
snid  lake:  Provided,  howevfr.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  U)  any 
valid  existing  rights  or  Interests,  If  any,  of 
any  person,  partnership,  association,  corpo- 
ration, or  other  nongovernmental  entity,  in 
or  to  any  of  the  lands  within  and  below  said 
meander  line,  or  (2)  any  lands  within  the 
Bear  River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge  and  the 
Weber  Basin  Federal  reclamation  project. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  contain  an  express  reservation  to 
the  United  States  of  all  subsurface  mineral 
deposits  In  the  Federal  lands  below  the 
meander  line  of  Great  Salt  Lake  to  the  water- 
line  of  the  lake  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  together  with  the  right  to  pros- 
pect for.  mine,  and  remove  the  same.  The 
minerals  thus  reserved  shall  thereupon  toe 
withdrawn  from  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  mining  laws,  but  said  minerals. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, may  be  dLsposed  of  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  mineral  leasing  laws  that 
he  deen^s  appropriate:  Provided,  That  any 
such  lease  shall  not  be  Inconsistent,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  other  usee  of  said  lands  by  the 
State  of  Utah,  its  grantees,  lessees,  or  per- 
mittees. 

Sec.  3.  As  a  condition  of  the  conveyance 
authorized  in  section  I  of  this  Act.  and  in 
consideration  thereof,  (a)  the  State  of  Utah 
shall,  upon  the  express  authority  of  an  Act 
of  its  legislature,  convey  to  the  United  States 
by  quitclaim  deed  all  of  its  rtght,  title,  and 
interest  In  lands  upland  from  the  meander 
line,  which  lands  the  SUte  may  claim  by 
reason  of  said  lands  having  been,  or  which 
may  hereafter  become,  submerged  by  the 
waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  (b)  the  State 
of  Utah  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior an  amount  approximating  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  lands,  or  in  lieu  thereof 
may  grant  to  the  United  States  Interests  In 
lands,  mineral  rights,  including  those  be- 
neath the  lakebed,  or  release  land  selection 
rights  of  comparable  value,  or  a  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Relicted  Lands  Commission  created 
under  section  6  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 

thortaed  and  directed  to  complete  that  por- 

'  tion  of  the  public  land  survey  necessary  to 

close  the  existing  meander  line  of  the  said 

Great  Salt  Lake. 

Sec.  5.  Pending  resolution  of  the  amount 
and  manner  of  compensation  by  the  State  of 
Utah  to  the  United  States  as  provided  herein, 
the  State  of  Utah  Is  authorized  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  issue  permits,  licenses, 
an-1  leases  covering  such  of  these  lands  as 
the  State  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
further  the  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Great  Salt  LaJce,  or  for  other 
purposes,  on  terms  and  conditions  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  State 
of  Utah,  by  an  express  act  of  Its  legislature, 
or  by  written  assurance  of  the  appropriately 
atrthorlzed  official  or  agency,  shall  agree  to 
assiuue    the    obligation    to    administer    the 


lands,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  above,  in  the 
manner  of  a  trustee  and  any  proceeds  so  de- 
rived by  the  State  of  Utah  shaU  be  paid  to 
tbe  United  States,  until  coinpensation  for 
the  full  value  of  said  lands  as  herein  pro- 
vided Is  made.  Such  proceeds  paid  to  the 
United  States  shaU  be  to  the  crecUt  of  the 
State  of  Utah  as  part  of  tbe  compensation 
for  which  provision  is  made  herein. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  resolve  expeditiously 
the  issue  of  appropriate  consideration  to  be 
paid  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of 
Utah  for  the  lands  described  in  section  1  of 
tills  Act.  tbere  is  established  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Relicted 
L,ands  Commission,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
"the  Commission." 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  three 
members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  One  person  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(2)  On:  person  to  be  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah;  and 

(3>  One  person,  who  shall  be  chairman  of 
the  Commission,  to  be  selected  by  the  other 
two. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  which  occurs  on  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers  or  func- 
tions but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made 

(d)  Two  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
offlcefs  or  employees  of  the  United  States  or 
the  State  of  Utah  shall  serve  without  com-  > 
pensatlon  in  addition  to  that  received  as 
such  officers  or  employees,  but  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
t>erformance  of  the  duties  ve*t«d  in  the 
Commission. 

(f)  A  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  of  Utah  shall  receive 
$50  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sion, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

.(g)  Tbe  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  met  and  shared  equally  by  the  United 
States  and   the   State  of  Utah. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  lands  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  Act.  giving  considera- 
tion to,  among  other  factors  It  deems  perti- 
nent, (1)  the  present  ownership  of  the  lands 
conveyed  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
section  1  of  this  Act;  (11)  the  right  of  the 
State  to  approximately  one-ninth  of  those 
lands  as  school  sections,  when  surveyed;  (ill) 
the  present  ownership  of  the  State  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  lake  and  those  of  Its 
bed  and  subsoil;  and  (Iv)  the  relationship  of 
the  land  area  to  the  development  of  such 
resotu-ces.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  limit  or  prevent  the  Coramls*lon 
from  giving  consideration  to  any  other  fac- 
tors it  deems  pertinent  to  an  equitable  reso- 
lution of  the  question  of  the  proper  con- 
sideration to  be  paid  by  the  State  of  Utah  to 
the  United  States  for  such  lands. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  report  its  find- 
ing and  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
and  tbe  Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  Within  thirty  days  after  receiv- 
ing such  report,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
copies  thereof  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, togetlier  with  his  comments 
thereon.  The  Secretary  shall,  after  the  ex- 
l^atlon  of  sixty  calendar  days  from  the  date 
of  such  transmission  (which  sixty  days,  how- 
ever, shall  not  include  days  on  which  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  not  in  session  because  of  an.  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain) 
proceed  forthwith  to  execute  the  conveyance 
herein    autborlEcd    provided    that    neither 
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H<nia«  of  Congress  baa  disapproved  by  reso- 
lution the  propoaed  compensation. 

(c)  In  the  event  title  of  the  subject  lands 
does  not  veat  In  the  State  of  Ut&h,  then  any 
valid  permits,  llcensea,  and  leases  Issued  by 
the  State  under  authority  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  deemed  permits,  licenses,  and  leases  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  provisions  thereof. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  pending  bill.  8.  265,  Is  to 
resolve  a  long-standing  controversy  be- 
tween the  State  of  Utah  and  the  Federal 
Government  over  title  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  lands  which  once 
were  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  which  now  are  upland 
flats.  These  rellcted  lands  are  of  great 
potential  value  for  industrial  purposes 
in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  for  waterfowl  habi- 
tat, and  for  recreational  purposes. 

The  pending  measure  has  been  before 
the  Comjnittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  for  more  than  a  year.  In  my 
opinion,  the  bill  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  the  Interior  Committee  repre- 
sents a  fair  and  equitable  solution  of  a 
problem  which  has  been  delaying  im- 
portant Industrial  development  and 
which  has  caused  concern  on  the  part  of 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Utah,  who 
wishes  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
ported bill.     

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  vote  for  S.  265.  which  sets  forth 
conditions  under  which  the  State  of 
Utah  will  acquire  title  to  lands  lying 
below  the  meander  line  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  the  original 
bill  on  this  subject  as  far  back  as  the 
87th  Congress,  I  should  have  preferred 
the  passage  of  that  bill  as  it  was  then  in- 
troduced or  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  before  it  was  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  is  now  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  to  resolve  a  controversy  between 
the  State  of  Utah  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  title  to  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  lands  which  once  were 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  but  which  now  are  so-called  up- 
land flats. 

As  technological  and  scientific  ad- 
vancements are  made,  it  is  becoming  ob- 
vious that  the  lands  in  question  and  the 
waters  of  the  lake  are  of  great  potential 
for  industrial  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  development  and  establishment 
of  a  minerals  industry  on  the  lake.  In 
addition  to  allowing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  recreational  Industry  and  for 
a  waterfowl  habitat,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  also  has  indicated. 

Both  the  State  government  and  the 
Federal  Government  claim  the  lands. 
Because  of  the  title  dispute,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
lake  by  private  industry  is  being  re- 
tarded, thus  depriving  both  Governments 
of  revenues  and  economic  growth. 

The  original  bill  that  I  introduced, 
and  which  Is  also  under  consideration  in 


the  other  body,  would  extinguish  the 
claim  oi  the  Federal  Goveriunent  to  title 
to  lands  over  which  the  State  of  Utah 
has  exercised  dominion  and  control  since 
the  State  was  admitted  to  the  U^on  on 
January  4, 1896. 

However,  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
taken  the  position  that  extensive  amend- 
ments are  necessary,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  accepted  most  of  them.  In 
view  of  the  necessities  of  the  present 
situation  and  the  pressure  of  time,  I 
desire  to  have  the  record  show  that  I  do 
not  wholeheartedly  agree  to  these 
amendments,  but  I  also  am  accepting 
them  in  the  hope  that  the  House  will 
probably  Improve  the  situation  when  it 
acts  on  the  bill. 

As  I  have  said,  the  time  factor  has 
entered  the  whole  question,  and  private 
Industry  is  now  makinK  decisions  regard- 
ing Its  developments  on  the  lake.  The 
title  dispute  must  be  resolved  before 
these  firms  can  Intelligently  choose  their 
course,  and  before  the  firms  can  know 
with  which  agency  of  Government  they 
will  have  to  deal. 

The  State  has  taken  the  position  that 
it  would  like  to  see  my  original  bill 
passed:  but  that  rather  than  wait  for  a 
year  and  take  the  chance  of  losing  po- 
tentially great  economic  developments, 
it  will  accept  the  version  the  Senate  is 
now  considering. 

When  the  bill  was  first  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Iiuular 
Affairs,  I  asked  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  I  Mr.  MansfiildI  if  he  would 
delay  bringing  up  the  measure  for  a  few 
days,  so  that  I  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  new  language,  which 
I  had  not  seen,  and  he  graciously  granted 
me  that  opportunity.  In  the  meantime, 
as  I  studied  the  bill,  several  key  ques- 
tions arose  which  I  thought  should  be 
presented  and,  If  possible,  answered. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  hearings,  the 
only  opportunity  I  have  to  clear  up  these 
questions  ofiQclally  is  by  creating  appro- 
priate legislative  history  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  graciously  agreed  to  cooper- 
ate with  me  to  that  end. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  it  was 
never  my  purpose  to  block  or  unreason- 
ably to  delay  action  on  the  bill.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  it  is  important  that  these 
questions  be  cleared  up  today,  if  possi- 
ble, before  the  Senate  takes  final  action 
on  the  bill. 

If  the  chairman  will  work  with  me,  I 
should  like  to  propound  eight  questions 
to  him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

First,  if  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Utah  agreed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
would  their  admission  constitute  the  end 
of  the  law  which  gives  to  the  State  title 
and  ownership  beneath  navigable  waters 
within  State  boundaries?  I  refer  the 
Senator  to  volume  43  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code,  page  1311;  page  1302  of  the 
1964  edlUon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  resi>ond  to  the  questions  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah.  The  bill  is 
predicated  on  the  fact  that  the  Sub- 
merged lAnds  Act.  which  the  diatln- 
gxilshed  Senator  from  Utah  has  dted.  Is 


not  applicable  to  these  Great  Salt  Lake 
rellcted  lands.  That  is.  the  committee 
has  followed  the  rule  of  law  asserted  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
De[>artment  of  Justice  to  be  controlling 
under  the  particular  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  these  Great  Salt  Lake  rellcted 
lands;  namely,  that  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  arise  from  the  old  common 
law  rule  of  reliction  and  accretion.  This 
rule  has  been  tested  and  upheld  In  the 
courts.  Hence,  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  not  repeal,  modify,  or  affect  in  any 
way  the  Submerged  Lands  Act.  There 
Is  no  question  that  the  lands  presently 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  belong  to  Utah. 

Therefore,  the  answer  to  the  question 
propounded  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
must  be  in  the  negative.  I  invite  his  at- 
tention to  the  paragraphs  in  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
appears  on  page  11  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs— Senate  Report  No.  1006 — to  ac- 
company S.  265,  and  to  those  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  pages  16  and  17. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  read  the  pas- 
sage to  which  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington refers. 

I  should  like  to  raise  a  question  sepa- 
rately from  the  ones  I  announced  I  would 
propound,  for  the  purpose  of  enlighten- 
ment and  for  the  clarification  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  Jiut 
said. 

If  the  bill  Is  passed,  and  if  the  State 
meets  the  conditions  which  it  sets  up, 
there  will  not  be  any  further  question  of 
reliction  and  accretion  with  respect  to 
the  land  presently  lying  under  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us 
is,  in  effect,  to  quiet  title. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  the  congres- 
sional Intent  to  provide  the  means  of 
bringing  an  end  to  the  controversy  and 
to  draw  a  line,  so  that  as  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  ebb  and  flow,  as  they 
do — and  even  the  wind,  I  understand, 
can  make  a  great  difference  in  what  lands 
are  under  water — the  title  to  the  rellcted 
lands  will  not  change. 

At  present,  as  the  waters  change,  as 
the  waters  rise  or  recede,  the  title  shifts 
between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  matter  of  law.  As  the 
waters  come  In,  of  course,  the  title 
changes  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  State,  and,  conversely,  as  the 
waters  recede,  it  pcuses  to  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  accreted  lands 
rule  of  law. 

The  bUl  will,  we  hope,  settle,  once  and 
for  all,  the  cloud  that  appears  over  the 
title  to  the  vast  acreage  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  So  hereafter  the 
winds  can  blow  freely. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  doubt  that  we  can  do  anything 
about  the  wind. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  now  propound  my 
second  question : 

This  bill  conveys  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  mineral  rights  in  the  Una 
between  the  present  water  line  of  IM 
lake  and  the  meander  line,  which  pre- 
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sumably  substitutes  for  thf  water  line  at 
the  time  Utah  became  a  State.  Can  the 
State  legally  transfer  the  mineral  rights 
under  that  land,  and  the  land  between, 
to  the  Federal  Government  without  com- 
pensation and  thus  permariently  dispose 
of  that  right?  Does  it  have  the  authority 
to  do  so?  For  instance,  I  notice  in  the 
Utah  Code  Annotated  65-1*14 : 

The  sale  of  whatever  rlghi  title,  and  In- 
terest the  State  has  In  such  bed  shall  be  by 
quitclaim  deed  or  other  slmUtr  conveyance, 
with  reservation  to  the  Stat«  of  all  mineral 
rights. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  Is  inaccurate  to  de- 
scribe the  bill  as  "conveying"  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  any  mineral  rights  be- 
longing to  Utah.  I  most  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  quibble  over  words,  but  a  con- 
veyance by  the  State  would  infer  the 
ownership  of  some  right  or  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  State  In  the  lands  below 
the  meander  line.  As  stated  in  my  re- 
sponse to  question  No.  1,  no  such  right  or 
Interest  exists  in  the  State  under  the 
committee's  bill.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment reserves  the  mineral  interests  In 
the  Federal  lands  it  conveys  to  the  State. 
What  the  State  would  convey  is  some- 
thing very  different.  Section  3,  the  only 
section  referring  to  any  conveyancing  by 
Utah,  is  appUcable  only  to  lands  upland 
from  the  meander  line.  A$  to  such  lands 
the  State  would  quitcl^tn  right,  title, 
and  Irxterest  based  on  any  claim  It  might 
have  because  these  uplands  may  once 
have  been  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  or  may  become  covered  by  them  in 
the  future 

Moreover,  the  quitclaim  by  Utah  is 
part  of  the  quid  pro  quo  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  rellcted  lands  below  the  me- 
ander line,  even  though  it  How  seems  un- 
likely that  the  water  would  rise  above 
the  meander  line.  \ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  My  thit-fl  question  is : 
On  page  16  of  the  report  ifc  a  paragraph 
referring  to  a  recent  deOlsion  entitled 
"State  of  Utah  (70  I.D.  27  (1963))" 
which  brings  into  the  problem  the  the- 
ory of  riparian  rights  with  the  United 
States  as  the  riparian  owner.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  complete  conflict  with 
the  right  given  to  the  Statje  of  Utah  un- 
der the  public  law  referred  to  in  question 
No.  1.  How  does  this  bill  resolve  that 
conflict  and  does  such  a  iBsolution  pro- 
tect the  basic  right  of  the  State  as  out- 
lined In  title  43,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1311?  T 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  feel  that  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  gittn  in  my  an- 
swer to  question  No.  1.  The  Submerged 
Lands  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  subject 
lands;  hence  there  is  no  basic  conflict 
between  the  cited  law  and  the  Interior 
Department's  decision.  I  might  point 
out,  however,  that  the  validity  of  the 
Principle  of  law  on  which  the  decision 
is  based  has  been  upheld  eis  recently  as 
1961  by  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  a  decision  the  U.S.  Stjpreme  Court 
declined  to  upset.  The  ciase  is  that  of 
Vnited  States  v.  State  of  Washington— 
2M  Fed.  2d  830.  Cert.  Cien.  369  U.S. 
817  (1962). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  My  fdurth  quesUon 
»:  What  happens  to  extant  leases  pre- 
viously granted  by  the  StUte  within  the 
dwputed   territory   if   thia   bill   passes? 


Will  the  State  have  to  reissue  these 
leases?  Are  there  any  Federal  leases  or 
applications  that  would  have  to  be  ter- 
minated contrary  to  the  rights  of  third 
parties  as  a  result  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  A  specific  proviso  in 
section  1  of  the  reported  bill  gives  un- 
equivocal protection  to  valid,  existing 
rights.  I  should  not  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  interpreting  Utah  State  law,  or  of 
trying  to  tell  the  State  what  it  should  do, 
but  I  fall  to  see  that  the  committee's  bill 
creates  any  problems  with  respect  to 
State-issued  leases.  I  would  think  that 
when  the  State  gets  clear  title  to  the 
lands,  as  provided,  it  would  honor,  under 
the  doctrine  of  after-acquired  title,  what- 
ever leases  it  had  previously  issued.  I 
see  no  reason  why  these  leases  would 
have  to  be  reissued.  Since  title  to  the 
subject  lands  has  been  and  is  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  since  the  bill  spe- 
cifically protects  existing  rights,  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  in  the  last  sentence 
of  question  No.  4  of  the  Senator  must  be 
in  the  negative;  namely,  that  there  are 
no  Federal  leases  or  applications  that 
would  have  to  be  terminated  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  third  parties.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  an  application  does  not,  of 
itself,  establish  a  right  to  a  lease  or  a 
permit. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Question  No.  5:  If 
this  bill  is  imssed,  will  it  become  a  prece- 
dent which  can  be  used  for  invading 
States  rights  on  other  navigable  lakes 
and  streams  in  other  States?  Will  the 
bill  and  the  Interior  Department  deci- 
sion entitled  "State  of  Utah  (70  ID.  27 
(1963) )"  affect  actions  heretofore  taken 
by  the  Department  in  other  States? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  Is  "No." 
My  responses  to  questions  1  and  3  apply 
with  equal  force  here,  although  I  must 
confess  I  am  not  wholly  certain  what  Is 
meant  by  the  decision  and  the  bill  affect- 
ing "actions  heretofore  taken  by  the 
Department  in  other  States."  The  bill 
itself,  by  its  own  terms,  can  apply  only 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  rellcted  lands. 
I  cannot,  of  course,  predict  what  actions 
the  present  or  future  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  may  take  with  respect  to  other 
lands  elsewhere. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Question  No.  6 :  What 
kind  of  precedent  is  this  bill  setting  for 
the  Department  of  Interior  by  creating 
a  commission  to  determine  fair  market 
value?  It  has  been  my  impression  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  vigorously  op- 
posed this  policy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  committee's  re- 
port is  quite  specific  in  asserting  that  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  de- 
termine fair  market  value  is  not  a  prece- 
dent. This  can  be  seen  in  the  section 
on  page  2  of  the  report.  As  stated,  only 
the  particular  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  this  particular  case  led  the 
committee  to  depart  from  the  estab- 
lished rule.  It  is  true  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  voiced  misgivings  at 
the  committee's  Improvisation,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  not  objected.  Having  a  com- 
mission, on  which  the  State  is  repre- 
sented, determine  fair  market  value 
rather  than  leaving  such  determination 
to  the  Secretary  alone,  appeared  to  the 
committee  to  be  an  equitable  method 


of  bringing  the  controversy  to  a  speedy 
termination.  I  reiterate,  however,  that 
this  Is  not  to  be  considered  a  precedent, 
but  was  designed  only  to  resolve  this 
particular  problem. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
eliminating  the  word  "surface"  that 
occurs  in  the  letter  of  the  Senator  and  in 
my  letter. 

Question  No.  7:  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  use  of  the  phrase  "sub- 
surface" in  this  bill,  particularly  because 
being  a  lake  bottom,  the  land  is  covered 
with  a  deposit  of  minerals  from  the  ex- 
isting lake  water.  These  minerals  may 
not  be  valuable  but  they  could  be  con- 
sidered minerals  that  go  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Surface  control  then 
would  become  metuiingless.  To  me  there 
Is  a  different  status  for  minerals  de- 
posited by  prehistoric  lakes  which  are 
now  far  below  ground.  Should  not  the 
bill  be  amended  to  provide  a  clear-cut 
definition  of  the  two  types  of  mineraliza- 
tion and  their  location? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  modifying  adjec- 
tive "subsurface"  inserted  before  "min- 
eral deposits"  in  section  2  was  written  In 
on  the  motion  of  Senator  Moss  to  make 
clear  that  any  minerals  lying  on  the 
lands  as  a  result  of  evaporation  belong  to 
the  State  of  Utah.  The  use  of  the  word 
limits  the  Federal  Government's  reserva- 
tion of  minerals  to  those  the  extraction 
of  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  break- 
ing the  surface.  The  same  section 
clearly  makes  dominant  the  uses  to  which 
the  State  puts  the  lands.  Thus,  as  a 
matter  of  law  and  fact,  the  minerals  res- 
ervation will  not  Interfere  with  what- 
ever uses  the  State  may  wish  to  make  of 
the  lands.  In  view  of  both  the  language 
of  the  bill  Itself  and  the  manifest  con- 
gressional intent  as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port, I  do  not  believe  that  further  amend- 
ment is  needed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  believe  that  this  is  probably  the  im- 
portant question  that  he  and  I  shall  have 
discussed  today. 

Question  No.  8:  I  am  not  clear  on  what 
is  meant  by  the  "meander  line."  On 
pages  2  and  3  of  Senate  Report  No.  1006. 
reference  is  made  to  the  line  of  1855-56. 
On  page  6  of  the  report.  Under  Secretary 
Carver  talked  of  the  1883  meander  line. 
I  have  also  heard  of  a  1914  meander  line. 
Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the  dates 
are  not  necessarily  totally  correct,  but 
that  the  meander  line  referred  to  is  the 
one  fixed  by  the  cadastral  surveyors  and 
approved  under  the  survey  plat  regard- 
less of  whether  it  was  1855,  1883  or  1914? 
In  addition,  the  language  of  the  bill  ap- 
pears to  require  a  complete  new  survey 
of  the  meander  line.  Can  you  provide  an 
estimate  of  how  much  that  would  cost 
and  advise  me  whether  such  costs  would 
be  added  to  the  amount  the  State  must 
pay?  If  the  State  takes  the  present 
meander  line  suid  such  expense  were 
eliminated,  could  it  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  that  the  State  is  required  to  pay 
to  the  Federal  Government?  The  whole 
meander  line  question  should  be  clarified, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator's  belief  that  the  different  dates 
used  in  the  report  with  respect  to  the 
meander  line  might  be  a  iMisis  for  some 
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confusion.  The  line  contemplated  by 
the  committee's  bill  Is  the  line  of  the 
public  land  survey  which  has  been  in  the 
process  of  determination  ever  since  1855. 
The  most  recent  extension  was  made  in 
1928,  at  least,  so  I  am  informed.  There 
remains  a  gap  of  a  few  miles  along  the 
western  boundary  In  Box  Elder  County. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  complete  this  line.  1\iva,  the 
existing  meander  line  would  be  closed 
and  present  uncertainties  as  to  whether 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  had 
title  to  a  particular  tract  would  be  re- 
solved. Since,  as  the  hearings  and  re- 
ports make  clear,  a  public  land  survey 
is  a  function  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
the  State  would  not  bear  any  of  the  costs 
of  completing  and  closing  the  line. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  his  very  gracious  manner 
in  handling  the  problems  I  have  raised. 
My  questions  were  answered  In  writing, 
and  the  answers  submitted  to  me  for 
further  check.  That  has  made  this  par- 
ticular exercise  very  useful  and  satis- 
fying, and  I  am  grateful  for  the  Sen- 
ator's cooperation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
questions  certainly  have  been  most  help- 
ful. One  cannot  go  too  far  in  trying  to 
clarify  a  subject  as  complicated,  com- 
plex, and  drawn  out  in  debate  and  dis- 
cussion as  the  measure  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  trust  and  believe  that  the  col- 
loquy here  will  further  clarify  the  spe- 
cific Intent  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  wish  to  make  known  to  the  Sen- 
ators my  strong  feelings  about  the  flne 
help  that  the  jimlor  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossi  has  given  in  connection  with 
the  pending  measure.  He  has  been  In- 
volved In  a  long  series  of  discussions  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill;  and  It 
has  been,  as  has  been  brought  out,  a  very 
complicated  matter.  The  effort  has  been 
made  to  try  to  And  a  resolution  of  the 
problem  by  which  the  Interests  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  properly 
protected,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the 
intereets  of  the  State  of  Utah  are  ade- 
quately protected.  I  wish  to  commend 
him  as  well  as  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  for  his  assistance 
and  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Ramsey  Clark. 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  dated  Febru- 
ary 18.  1966,  which  arrived  too  late  for 
Inclusion  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DspjutrmNT  or  Justick. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  February  18,  1968. 
Hon.  Hufrnv  M.  JftCKaoN, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Intu- 
lar  Affairs,  VS.  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 
Dsiui  lift.  Chairman:   Thla  U  In  response 
to   your   request   for   Um  comments   of   the 
Department  of  Justice  on  the  substitute  lan- 
guage of  S.  30S  (Committee  Print  No.  3),  a 
bill  "To  confirm  In  the  State  of  Utah  title 
to   lands  lying  below  the  mesnder  line  of 
tb»  Orsat  Salt  Lake  In  such  SUte."    As  ocig- 
InaUy    drafted.    8.    X6S    propowd    that    the 
United  States  convey  to  the  SUto  of  Utah 
title  to  all  lands  below  the  meander  line  of 


the  Oreat  Salt  I^ke  as  estoblished  In  the 
past  or  as  estabHshad  In  aceordanos  with 
future  surveys  without  reserving  the  minerals 
In  and  under  such  lands.  Tlie  United  States 
would  then  retain  title  to  all  lands  above 
tbe  meander  line. 

This  Department  consistently  has  objected 
to  such  languagie  because  we  could  perceive 
no  justification  of  this  outright  gift  of  an 
unassailable  Federal  title  and  because  such 
legislation.  If  passed,  might  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent for  bills  seeking  to  dispose  of  other  lit- 
toral areas  of  inestimable  extent  and  value. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  recognise 
the  deslrablUty  of  establishing  a  fixed  bound- 
ary for  Federal  and  State  lands  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake.  And,  al- 
though the  Federal  title  unquestionably  ex- 
tends down  to  the  present  waterllne.  and 
since  the  amended  bill  provides  for  reserva- 
tion of  the  minerals  In  the  lands  being  con- 
veyed by  the  United  States,  for  payment  by 
the  State  of  Utah  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  lands,  and  further  conditions  the 
grant  by  the  United  States  upon  the  State 
of  Utah's  relinquishing  all  claims  In  lands 
upland  from  the  meander  line  which  the 
State  may  have  by  reason  of  said  lands  hav- 
ing been  or  which  may  hereafter  become  sub- 
merged by  the  waters  of  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake. 
It  would  appear  that  our  prior  objections  In 
this  regard  have  been  satisfied. 

There  Is,  however,  some  language  In  the 
amended  bill  which  we  think  Is  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  title  of  the  bill  states  that  Utie 
to  the  lands  Involved  Is  being  "confirmed" 
In  the  State  of  Utah.  As  we  have  previously 
asserted,  the  State  of  Utah  presently  has 
no  title  to  confirm;  this  legislation  la  a  grant 
of  Federal  lands  to  the  State  of  Utah,  for 
which  the  United  States  will  receive  certain 
compensation  and  a  reciprocal  relinquish- 
ment of  the  State's  claims  to  lands  upland 
from  the  meander  line.  In  order  to  establish 
a  definite  boundary  line.  Consequently,  we 
recommend  that  the  title  of  the  amended 
bin  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  nature  of 
the   proposed    legislation. 

Also,  the  language  In  section  2.  providing 
that  the  minerals  reserved  to  the  United 
States  may  be  dlspoeed  of  under  the  mineral 
leasing  laws  but  oontalnlng  the  restriction 
that  any  such  lease  shall  not  be  Inconsistent 
with  other  uses  of  said  lands  by  the  State  of 
Utah.  Its  grantees,  lessees,  or  permittees, 
could  prevent  the  United  States  from  proper- 
ly utilizing  its  resources  without  conferring 
a  corresponding  benefit  on  the  State  of  Utah. 
We  think  that  this  difficulty  could  be  obvi- 
ated to  accommodate  the  U.S.  policies  of  de- 
veloping its  resources  without  hindering  the 
State's  surface  use  of  such  lands  by  changing 
the  language  of  the  proviso  to  read  aa  fol- 
.Jows: 

"Provided,  That  no  such  lease  shall  be 
Issued  until  the  Secretary.  In  bis  discretion, 
has  determined  that  the  lease  will  not  be  In- 
consistent with  the  other  uses  of  said  lands 
by  the  State  of  Utah,  Its  grantees,  lessees  or 
permittees." 

Section  7(b)  provides  that  the  commlasloa, 
established  by  the  amended  bill  to  determine 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  being 
conveyed  by  the  United  States,  shall  report 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Utah  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act.  The  Secretary  shall 
thereupon  transmit  copies  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and,  within  SO  days  there- 
after, shall  proceed  forthwith  to  execute  the 
conveyance  authorized  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  The  amended  bill,  however, 
does  not  contain  any  provisions  specifying 
when  the  relinquishment  of  upland  rights 
by  the  State  of  Utah  shall  be  made  and  does 
not  contain  any  time  limitations  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  fair  market  value  as  estab- 
lished by  the  commission.  Consequently,  to 
clear  up  this  ambiguity,  we  recommend  that 


section  7(b)  be  amended  by  adding  the  fd. 
lowing  language: 

"Provided,  That  the  State  of  Utah  has 
executed  the  quitclaim  provided  for  tn  sec- 
tion (a)  at  thla  Act:  And  provided  further 
That  the  State  of  Utah  has  tendered  paymsnt 
pursiiant  to  section  3(b)  of  this  Act  in  an 
amount  and  In  the  manner  determined  by 
the  Conunlaston." 

Subject  to  the  above  qualifications,  we 
have  no  objections  to  the  enactment  of  s. 
265  as  amended  by  committee  print  No.  s' 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
while  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report.  Its  views  are  as  set  out 
In  Its  report  to  the  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ramskt  Clabk, 
JDeputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Junior  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
wish  to  express  to  him  my  appreciation 
for  his  diligent  efforts  on  the  committee, 
and  the  recent  hard  work  that  has  gone 
into  perfecting  the  bill  before  us  today. 

The  bin  has  Indeed  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  a  long  time.  S.  265  was  intro- 
duced by  me  on  the  first  day  that  bills 
could  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  last 
year.  Since  that  time,  I  think  we  have 
worked  on  it  rather  continuously.  Hear- 
ings were  held  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Since  then,  there  have  been  numerous 
conferences  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  There  have 
been  on-site  inspections.  There  has 
been  almost  continuous  work.  We  con- 
sidered many  drafts  of  the  bill  before 
arriving  at  the  compromise  before  the 
Senate  today. 

As  my  senior  colleague  pointed  out, 
this  is  a  compromise  bill,  considerably 
different  from  the  one  that  we  began 
working  on  in  the  first  place;  but  It  rep- 
resents what  was  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  together  all  of  the  (l^vergent  in- 
terests involved. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  a  residual  body 
of  water  with  no  outlet.  Therefore.  U 
Is  governed  by  the  Inflow  of  water  from 
snows  and  rains  in  the  mountains.  The 
only  outflow  Is  through  evaporation. 

Consequently,  the  lake  changes  iti 
shoreline  almost  from  day  to  day.  I  have 
some  interesting  figures  which  I  received 
by  telephone  today  from  the  Geological 
Survey,  a  projection  on  the  area  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Their  estimate  is  that 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  now  covers  700,000 
acres.  By  July  of  this  year,  becau« 
they  expect  a  3-foot  rise  in  the  lake,  it 
will  cover  an  additional  150,000  acres; 
and  the  Survey  predicts  that  within  10 
years  the  lake  will  cover  1.050.000  acres. 

So.  although  the  lake,  in  recent  years 
has  declined,  it  has  now  started  back  up 
again:  and  there  is  no  way  of  being  cer- 
tain what  it  will  be  this  year  or  next 
year,  except  that  we  know  it  will  be  up^ 

These  figures  highlight  the  problem  of 
the  fluctuating  shoreline;  and  when  we 
are  confronted  with  the  InterpreUtion 
of  the  law  which  says  that  lands  that 
become  exposed  belong  to  the  adjacent 
landowner,  we  encounter  the  insecurity 
that  is  limiting  our  uses  of  the  lake, 
which  has  become  extremely  valuable. 
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Several  large  firms  are  how  beginning 
to  extract  from  the  lake,  not  only  sodium 
chloride,  which  we  have  been  doing  for 
100  years,  but  many  other  exotic  min- 
erals; and  it  is  thought  that  the  lake 
contains  vast  amounts  of  minerals  which 
will  be  veiy  valuable  to  ^he  State. 

I  also  point  out  that  all  of  the  Income 
from  either  State-owned  lands  or  min- 
erals belonging  to  the  State  goes  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  of  Utah.  Be- 
cause we  have  a  problem,  as  does  every 
other  State  in  the  Union,  of  providing 
adequate  schools  for  our  children,  it  is 
of  far-reaching  importance  to  the  State 
that  we  secure,  as  soon  as  possible,  fixed 
title,  to  enable  the  minerals  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  lake.  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  urgency  on  the  bill. 

As  our  Governor,  in  testifying  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  this  same  bill,  said,  it  is  urgent 
that  we  have  a  bill  this  year,  and  not 
postpone  Its  enactment  trying  to  refine 
it  further. 

I  am  therefore  very  griteful  that  the 
chairman  has  called  the  bio  up  now,  and 
that  I  l>elleve  Senate  action  will  he 
completed  today. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  sections 
of  the  bill  unless  questions  arise.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  appbintment  of  a 
reliction  commission  to  determine  the 
values  of  the  lands  which  will  be  trans- 
ferred, so  that  the  State  may  accommo- 
date to  that.  But  the  bill  further  pro- 
vides— and  I  emphasize  this  for  the 
record — that  the  management  of  the 
bed  of  the  lake  passes  immediately  to 
the  State,  so  that  the  State  may  begin 
to  operate  at  once  as  a  landlord  in  work- 
ing out  its  contracts  wltih  the  various 
extraction  industries  around  its  perime- 
ter. 

Therefore,  there  should  be  no  delay  at 
all  In  the  economic  developments  that 
are  projected  for  the  Grtat  Salt  Lake. 
Within  a  year's  time,  the  question  of 
payment  to  be  made,  if  any.  will  be 
settled,  and  the  matter  vrill  come  back 
before  the  committees  of  Congress,  so 
that  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  it  and  be  sure  that  this  obliga- 
tion is  satisfactorily  carried  out.  Then 
the  matter  will  finally  be  concluded,  and 
there  will  be  a  line,  once  aind  for  all.  be- 
tween the  State  of  Utah  and  the  Federal 
Government  as  to  the  shoreline"  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  | 

The  meander  line,  I  mlight  point  out, 
is  a  line  which  shows  on  every  plat  which 
Is  filed  in  every  county  courthouse  which 
abuts  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Therefore, 
It  Is  a  known  and  fixed  line,  one  to  which 
we  have  always  repaired.  It  is  a  logical 
line  to  be  drawn  and  the  bill  does  draw 
that  as  the  dividing  line. 

I  appreciate  the  coui-tesy  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  many  hours  which  he  has 
Wt  in,  as  well  as  other  members  on  the 
committee,  in  working  out  this  com- 
promise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
Maendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendnwnt  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
Qu^on  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
'**<llng  of  the  bUl. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Utah  based 
upon  fair  market  value." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  INVESTMENT  CREDIT  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  REPEALED 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  proposals 
to  repeal  or  suspend  the  investment 
credit  which  is  now  a  part  of  our  revenue 
code.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Investment  credit  is  a  sound 
long-range  measure.  The  investment 
credit  was  adopted  to  provide  a  long- 
range  incentive  for  growth  and  modern- 
ization of  our  productive  capacity.  It 
has  been  eminently  successful.  The  add- 
ed capacity  and  efiQciency  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  operation  of  the  creait 
along  with  the  new  depreciation  guide- 
lines since  1962  are  of  tremendous  value 
to  our  economy  and  our  defense  effort 
now.  The  credit  is  one  of  the  key  weap- 
ons in  assuring  a  strong  and  sustainable 
level  of  Investment  to  add  to  our  produc- 
tive capacity  and  efiQciency.  Such  growth 
in  capacity  is  the  ultimate  weapon 
against  infiation.  The  repeal  of  the 
credit  would  discourage  new  long-range 
orders  and  commitments  and  this  in  turn 
would  result  in  a  cutback  in  investment 
and  capacity  at  a  later  period.  That 
result  may  be  entirely  inappropriate  at 
that  time — for  we  will  want  a  high  level 
of  investment  in  the  years  ahead  after 
Vietnam  is  in  back  of  us. 

Second.  Repeal  of  investment  credit 
not  suitable  as  short-term  restraining 
factor.  There  is  a  considerable  "lead- 
time"  in  cari-ylng  out  investment  proj- 
ects. The  Investment  credit  becomes 
available  when  assets  are  put  In  service 
and  hence  present  contracts  are  being 
undertaken  in  reliance  on  the  availability 
of  the  credit  when  the  project  is  com- 
pleted. Any  repeal  of  the  credit  would 
have  to  provide  an  exception  for  projects 
already  under  commitment,  but  which 
will  be  completed  in  the  future.  Thus 
repeal  of  the  investment  credit  would 
generally  not  alter  investment  expendi- 
tures or  tax  revenues  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time. 

Third.  Current  situation  does  not  re- 
quire changes  in  final  Income  tax  liabili- 
ties. As  the  President  has  stated,  it  is 
not  necessary  or  desirable  to  change  In- 
dividual or  corporate  final  tax  liabilities 
at  this  time  in  response  to  the  current 
economic  situation  associated  with  Viet- 
nam expenditures.  Since  the  investment 
credit  is  a  component  of  final  income  tax 
liabilities,  it  follows  that  the  current  sit- 
uation does  not  require  a  repeal  o'f  the 
investment  credit. 

Fourth.  Balance  of  payments.  The 
investment  credit  helps  the  balance  of 


payments  in  two  direct  ways:  First,  it 
makes  investment  here  in  the  United 
States  more  attractive,  and  second,  it 
encourages  modernization  and  cost  cut- 
ting to  strengthen  our  export  position- 
including  our  defensive  position  vis-a- 
vis imports.  Removal  or  reduction  of  the 
investment  credit  in  a  world  in  which 
investment  incentives  are  widely  used  in 
foreign  tax  systems  under  which  our 
friendly  international  competitors  op- 
erate would  weaken  our  international 
competitive  position. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  on  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1966,  In  dealing  with 
the  proposal  to  suspend  or  repeal  the  in- 
vestment credit  stated,  on  page  93  of  the 
hearings — and  in  quoting  him  let  me  in- 
dicate that  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with 
him — as  follows: 

There  were  three  principal  reasons  why 
we — 

That  is  the  Treasury — 

rejected  suspension  ot  repeal  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit. 

First,  we  feel  the  Investment  credit  Is  a 
sound,  long-range  measure  In  that  its  basic 
purpose  was  to  produce  an  Incentive  to  In- 
crease productive  capacity.  An  Increase  of 
productive  capacity,  and  an  Increase  In  sup- 
ply, Is  one  of  the  best  answers  to  Increased 
demand  or  Inflationary  tendencies. 

Second,  we  felt  the  Investment  credit 
will  Induce  more  efficient  processes  resulting 
In  an  Increase  In  the  rate  of  productivity. 
This  will  not  only  produce  overall  efficiency 
to  the  system,  but  It  will  also  enable  us  to 
provide  regular  wage  Increases  that  are  char- 
acteristic of  our  system  without  inducing 
price  Increases  that  might  undermine  our 
competitive  position  In  dealing  with  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

For  those  two  long-range  reasons,  we  felt 
a  retention  of  the  investment  credit  was 
desirable. 

Looking  at  the  Investment  credit  on  a 
short-term  basis,  we  felt  that  suspension  or 
repeal  of  it  was  not  particularly  useful  as  a 
short-term  restraint.  The  credit,  as  you  will 
remember,  becomes  available  when  a  project 
Is  completed.  Therefore,  If  Congress  moved 
to  suspend  or  eliminate  It,  In  good  faith  and 
fairness  It  would  have  to  make  some  excep- 
tion for  projects  that  have  been  Initiated  in 
reliance  of  the  availability  of  the  Investment 
credit. 

Therefore,  the  Impact  In  terms  of  revenue, 
assuming  provision  would  be  made  to  exempt 
those  projects  already  underway,  would  be 
very  much  delayed.  Mmeover,  the  Impact 
In  terms  of  current  activity  would  not  be 
nearly  as  great  as  one  would  anticipate  and 
It  would  probably  hit  us  some  time  next  year 
or  so  rather  than  today. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  and  numerous 
other  reasons  wiilch  have  been  cited  by 
other  speakers  and  will  be  cited  again,  I 
am  sure — I  intend  to  oppose  any  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  12752  which  would  have 
the  purpose  of  either  repealing  or  sus- 
pending Investment  credit. 


KWAME    NKRUMAH    BECOMES 
GUINEA  HEAD  OF  STATS' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  Sen- 
ators  have  heard  of  the  imusual  develop- 
ments in  Ghana  and  Guinea  whereby 
Kwame  Nkrumah,  the  deposed  President 
of  Ghana,  pops  up  as  the  new  President 
of  adjoining  Guinea. 
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Mr.  President.  Ofaiuia  has  Just  suc- 
ceeded In  freeing  ItseU  from  Communist 
infiltrations  which  have  been  to  success- 
ful there  heretofore.  ewi>ecially  by  Soviet 
Russia,  but  I  believe  much  more  impor- 
tantly in  this  context:  namely,  the  vir- 
tual domination  of  some  of  the  actions  of 
the  Republic  of  Ghana  by  the  Red  Chi- 
nese. 

The  Red  Chinese  are  losing  a  lot  of 
bouts  right  now  around  the  world. 
They  have  been  kicked  out  of  several 
African  nations  recently,  under  the  prin- 
ciple that  to  know  the  Red  Chinese  is 
to  wish  to  get  rid  of  them  immediately. 
I  am  glad  that  tendency  is  showing  up 
in  Africa  today.  I  believe  It  stems  from 
the  111-concelved  remtu-ks  some  time  ago 
of  Chou  En-lal  when  he  stated  that  what 
was  needed  in  Africa  were  more  revolu- 
tions. 

The  armies  took  him  at  his  word,  evi- 
dently, and  the  heads  of  states  were  ter- 
ribly upset,  because  Chou  En-Iai  had 
forgotten  that  when  he  was  advocating 
revolution  he  was  advocating  revolution 
against  incumbent  dictators. 

The  recent  coups  in  Africa  have  been 
directed  at  the  attempt  by  Red  China  to 
subvert  and  control  one  government 
after  another. 

I  may  be  able  to  add  something  here 
which  I  have  not  seen  In  the  press,  be- 
cause to  underestimate  the  skill  of  var- 
ious African  leaders  would  be  to  make 
a  great  mistake. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  diplomats  in 
the  world  today  lives  in  Africa.  Many 
in  America  have  not  heard  much  about 
him,  but  they  are  going  to  be  hearing 
very  much  more  from  him  in  the  future. 
His  name  is  Alpha  Ibrahlma  Diallo. 

Mr.  Diallo  manages  to  bring  together, 
as  he  has  done  in  tills  case  with  at  least 
two  otlier  African  countries,  the  various 
African  countries  where  recently  the  In- 
fluoiee  of  the  Red  Chinese  has  been 
strongly  felt. 

Mr.  Diallo  was  Guinea's  delegate  to 
the  International  Telecommunications 
Union  Conference  at  Montreux,  Switzer- 
land, in  September  and  October  of  last 
year.  At  that  time  he  persuaded  32 
African  countries  to  vote  against  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  on  mat- 
ters which  the  United  States  felt  were 
in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  that 
100-year-old  organization — the  oldest 
international  organization,  I  believe. 

The  United  States  took  a  setback  on 
this;  Mr.  Diallo  advanced. 

I  observed  Mr.  Diallo  at  Montreux, 
and  I  do  not  underestimate  him.  Mr. 
Diallo  is  the  man  who  brought  about 
the  return  of  Kwame  Nkrumah,  not  to 
Ghana,  which  kidced  him  out,  but  to 
Guinea,  nearby,  where  Communist  in- 
fluence is  still  very  strong. 

Mr.  Diallo  was  there.  There  are  oth- 
ers. But  he  Is  the  leader  and  the  front 
for  whatever  activities  they  may  under- 
take there. 

So  now  we  see  Kwame  Nkrumah, 
kicked  out  of  his  own  country,  now  op- 
erating In  neighboring  Guinea.  This 
will  probably  bring  atMut  more  violence, 
more  bloodshed,  which  may  result  in 
Guinea  throwing  Nkrumah  out,  and 
which  woiUd  t>e  a  sort  of  double  bounce, 
since  he  appeared  there  on  the  rebound. 


On  the  other  hand,  Guinea — there  was 
once  a  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries— may  decide  to  make  war  on 
Ghana. 

The  reason  I  rose  to  make  this  state- 
ment is  to  point  out  that  a  new  figure 
is  on  the  scene,  which  can  be  added  to 
the  names  of  Stalin,  Khrushchev,  Mao 
Tse-tung,  Chou  En-lal,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Conununist  leaders. 

He  has  fully  matched  them  in  shrewd- 
ness, ability,  and  Ingenuity,  and  his  pur- 
pose is  to  turn  black  Africa  Red. 

As  I  have  said,  he  and  his  Chinese 
allies  have  been  losing  a  nimiber  of 
battles,  but  he  should  be  exposed  for 
what  he  is.  I  would  like  to  see  somebody 
do  a  profile  of  him.  I  suggest  the  press 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  up  Mr. 
Diallo.  They  will  be  surprised — keeping 
aside  for  the  moment  the  Vietnam  war — 
at  his  activities  with  respect  to  a  revoluy 
tion  in  Guinea  or  a  fight  between  Guinea 
and  Ghana.  The  "Grey  Eminence,"  as 
Cardinal  Richelieu  used  to  be  termed, 
will  be  there  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Diallo. 

I  hope  the  United  SUtes  will  not  fall 
for  some  scheme  to  send  economic  or 
military  aid  to  Guinea  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  really  a  fine.  Independent  coun- 
try, which  is  in  control  of  its  own  af- 
fairs, because  it  is  not.  It  is  strongly 
dominated  by  Red  Chinese  influence. 
Chances  are  that  the  people  of  Guinea  do 
not  like  it  that  way,  but  they  are  not 
being  consulted. 

At  the  same  time  the  new  Government 
of  Ghana  appears  to  be  turning  to  the 
West.  If  we  give  aid  to  Ghana,  we  had 
better  give  it  in  a  form  where  it  cannot 
be  stolen  or  taken  by  force  under  the 
aegis  of  Kwame  Nknunah  or  Sekou 
Toure  or  Mr.  Diallo. 

The  outcome  of  this  is  obviously  some- 
thing wtilch  no  one  can  foretell,  but  In 
the  past  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
our  country  frequently  rushes  to  the 
aid  of  the  wrong  side,  or  that  we  are 
not  sure  which  tiger  to  ride,  or  even 
whether  it  is  a  tiger,  or  a  pussycat.  Our 
Government  had  better  look  at  these 
countries  and  ask,  "What's  new  Pussy- 
cat?" because  this  is  a  critical  and  dan- 
gerous situation. 

Somebody  will  suggest,  'Take  It  up 
with  the  United  Nations."  That  Is  all 
right  with  me.  My  guess  is  It  will  not 
do  any  good.  While  the  United  Nations 
needs  the  practice,  and  it  costs  a  lot  to 
keep  the  U.N.  going.  If  it  did  any  good,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  cheer.  But  I  would 
have  my  country  recognize  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  a  free,  independent 
country  in  the  form  of  Guinea,  but  one 
of  the  last  strongholds  in  the  world 
where  the  Chinese  Communists  have  not 
been  defeated,  denounced,  or  kicked  out. 
Ghana  seems  to  be  pretty  much  rid  of 
ttiem. 

I  reserve  any  comments  on  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  now.  But 
I  refer  to  what  the  Chinese  Communists 
may  be  doing  in  the  way  of  economic, 
political,  and  diversionary  actions.  They 
are  not  doing  very  well. 

I  hope  our  Government  makes  sure  It 
does  not  do  anjrthlng  which,  unwittingly, 
or  through  overeomplacency  or  over- 
generosity,  may  lead  us  into  this  partic- 
ular tiger's  cage. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  previous  order,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  adjourned  xmtil  12  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
under  the  previous  order,  took  an  ad- 
journment until  Monday,  March  7.  1966 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  4,  1966: 

In  thx  An  FoBcs 

MaJ.  0«n.  Richard  L.  Bohannon.  PR19067, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical,  for  appointment 
as  Surgeon  General  of  the  Air  Force  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general.  This  nomina- 
tion is  made  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8036,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

I  nominate  the  following-named  offleen 
for  temporary  appointment  In  the  VB.  Air 
Force  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  831 
tlUe  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code: 

To  be  major  generaU 

Brtg.  Oen.  PhUlp  H.  Oreasley,  FRlSll, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Kenneth  R.  Powell,  FR1614, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  O.  Hunziker,  FR4164, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig,  Oen.  John  L.  McCoy,  FR1705.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  O.  Chandler,  Jr., 
FR184a,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Michael  J.  Ingelido.  FR4a9S, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  L.  Evans,  FR4S19,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Biig.  Oen.  Louis  E.  Coin,  FRI429,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  WUllam  T.  Smith,  FR1689.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Glenn  A.  Kent,  FR3701,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Woodrow  P.  Swancutt,  FR372B, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Wendell  E.  Carter,  FR3848,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  StebbUu  W.  Orlfflth,  FR3M4, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Luther  H.  Richmond,  FB41SS, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Orover  C.  Brown.  FR4144,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  T.  Daly,  FR3M7,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Oris  B.  Johnson,  FR5025,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Lawrence  F.  Tanberg,  FB8188, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Royal  N.  Baker,  FR8315.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Jewell  C.  Maxwell,  FR83OT,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Royal  B.  Allison,  FRS451.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brtg.  Oen.  Chesley  O.  Peterson,  FB938S, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Hugh  B.  Manson.  FR1800.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  L.  Delashaw,  FH1913. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Andrew  J.  Evans,  Jr..  FR407a, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Kenneth  C.  Dempster,  PB4SS3, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen.  Edward  H.  Nlgro,  FR4889,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Wortey,  FR4906,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  GeiL  WUllam  C.  Llndley,  Jr.,  FBS006, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  T.  Stewart,  FB8693,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 
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Brig.  Oen.  George  B.  Simler,  FS923d,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Korman  S.  Orwat,  1FR948B,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Russell  E.  Doughlerty,  FR998S. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Edwin  R.  Cheaa,  FlUUilOl  (Colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force,  ChaplMn)  UJ3.  Air 
Force.  ! 

To  be  brigadier  genefdla 

Col.  Roscoe  C.  Crawford,  Jr.,  FR1639,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  WilUam  H.  B.  Erwln,  FRt3699,  Regular 
/Ur  Force.  I 

Col.  Robert  A.  Patterson,  FR19250,  Regular 
Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  William  P.  McBrlde,  FRA179,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Dudley  E.  Faver,  FR4203,  Regular  Air 
Force.  i 

Col.  Edward  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  F94203,  Regular 
Air  Force.  j 

Col.  Richard  L.  Ault,  FR4469.  Regular  Air 

Force.  ; 

Col.  Timothy  L.  Dacey,  Jr.,  FlfiSSl,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Gustav  E.  Lundqulat,  FI^710,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Ool.  Richard  R.  Stewart,  FttSOOfi,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Sam  L.  Huey,  FRS1754  Reg\Uar  Air 
Force.  ' 

Col.  Harold  V.  Larson,  FRSISH^  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  S.  Barren,  FR|S240,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Wright  J.  Sherrard,  FIUa49,  RegtUar 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Harold  F.  Funsch,  FR19181,  Regular 
Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Franklin  A.  Nichols,  FR4809,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Jack  Bollerud,  FR19194,  Regular  Air 
Force,  Medical. 

Col.  James  S.  Cheney,  FRSSafl,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  B.  Hughes.  FR73]|9,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  OUbert  L.  Ciirtls,  FRfM48,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Joe  T.  Scepansky,  FW7879,  Reg^ular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Pete  C.  SlanlB,  FR7949.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Harold  C.  Teubner,  FIM145,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Ralph  D.  Steakley,  FA8241,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  A.  Hunter,  Ftt<623,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  Myers,  FR866U  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Harmon  E.  Bums,  Fli9703,  Regular 
Air  Force.  I 

Col.  Courtney  L.  Faught,  F1t£781,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  H.  Herring,  Jr.,  FtSBSOO,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  F.  Blake,  FR8034,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Ool.  Lester  F.  MlUer,  PR90O*,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Paul  R.  Stoney,  FR9088,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Kenneth  W.  Schultz,  Fft9096,  Regxilar 
Air  Force.  ^ 

Ool.  Herbert  G.  Bench,  FM190,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Walter  R.  Hedrlck,  Jr.,  FR9353,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  George  J.  Eade,  FR9510,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Joseph  N.  Donovan,  FR9584,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  F.  Pitts,  FR97M.  Regular  Air 
roroe. 

C^.  LouU  L.  WUson,  Jr..  F|«9803,  Regular 
Air  Force. 


Col.  JamM  P.  Hackler,  Jr.,  FR9630,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  CarkM  M.  Talbott,  FIt8863,  RegtUar 
Air  Force. 

Ool.  Wlnton  W.  Marshall,  FR9999,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Felix  M.  Rogers,  FR10067,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  WlllUm  W.  Snavely,  ITtl0177,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  James  W.  Little,  FR8099,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  O.  Llndberg,  FR8525.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

CoL  Carl  W.  Stepleton,  FR8893,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Paul  N.  Bacalls,  FR9227,  Regtilar  Air 
Force. 

Col.  WUllam  C.  Pratt,  FR072a,  RegiUar 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Buddy  R.  Doughtrey,  PB9984,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Albert  J.  Bowley,  FRIOIOI,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Augustus  M.  Hendry,  Jr.,  FR8646, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  FR32976,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  WilUam  L.  Clark,  FR48578,  Regular 
Air  Force,  chaplain. 

Col.  Rene  G.  Dupont,  FR1183fl,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Donavon  F.  Smith,  FR14577  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Dewltt  8.  Spain,  FR38000  (major,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 


CONFIRMAnONS 


Col.  Edward  A.  McOough  Ut. 

«l»r  Air  Force.  ^' 
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Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  4,  1966: 

Fedekal  Resesvx   System 

Andrew  P.  Brimmer,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14  years 
from  February  1,  1966. 

Federal  Depocot  iNSuaANCx  Corfohation 

William  W.  Sherrlll.  of  Texas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insivance  Corporation  for  a  term  of 
6  years. 

COMFTROLI.m  GCNEkAL 

Elmer  Boyd  Btaats,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  for  a 
term  of  15  years. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlemknt  Commission 
Theodore  Jaffe,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  3  years  from  October  22,  1965,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

Department  or  Justice 

James  L.  Watson,  of  New  York,  to  be  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court. 

Wilfred  Feinberg,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
clrciUt  Judge,  second  circuit. 

WUllam  K.  Thomas,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio. 

WUllam  J.  Lynch,  of  IlUnols,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
lUlnoU. 

OUbert  S.  Merrltt,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Anthony  J.  Furka,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
'  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Archie  Craft,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky 
tot  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  J.  Mooe.  of  Illinois,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  nunois 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Reverend  Father  Michael  Urbano- 
wich,  Marianapolis  Preparatory  School, 
Thompson,  Conn.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Almighty  Ood,  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
all  nations,  today  in  this  glorious  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  we  glorify  Thee  on  behalf  of 
the  people  who,  led  by  Thy  providential 
hand,  came  to  this  country  from  Byelo- 
russia. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  blessings  Thou 
hast  bestowed  upon  America. 

Bless,  O  Lord,  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  our  legislators,  our  clergy,  and 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  land  of  free- 
dom. 

Bless  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Byelorussia  who  48  years  ago  on  March 
25,  1918,  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
their  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 
Freedom  and  democracy  were  short- 
lived in  Byelorussia,  because  the  Red 
army  drove  them  out.  Still,  the  Byelo- 
russian people  never  lost  their  hopes 
for  national  independence  and  each  year 
commemorate  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence— the  historic  March  25. 

As  we  once  more  commemorate  Byelo- 
russian Independence  Day  here  in  these 
glorious  United  States,  we  pray  Thee,  O 
loving  Father,  to  give  the  entire  Byel- 
orussian people  spiritual  strength  to  re- 
sist godless  communism  and  preserve 
their  ideals  of  liberty.  Look  down  with 
favor,  O  Lord,  upon  Thy  children  who  cry 
out  to  Thee  in  anguish  for  their  deliver- 
ance. 

We  humbly  beg  Thee  to  grant  that 
they  may  soon  see  the  dawn  of  a  better 
day,  when  together  with  all  free  men 
they  might  live  in  peace  and  prosperity, 
worshiping  Thee,  their  only  true  God  and 
Redeemer,  with  dignity  and  honor. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  3,  1966,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 

rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  1484.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Loneta  Hackney; 

HJl.  191B.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sligio 
CiardleUo; 

HJR.  2637.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
classes  of  elvUian  employees  of  naval  instal- 
lations  erroneously    in    receipt    of    certain 
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w*CM  due  to  misinterpretation  of  certain 
penonnti  Instructlona; 

H.R.  3078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Bart  BrUcoe  Edgar,  deceased: 

HJl.  323«.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Louis 
Bbchuchlnskl; 

HJt.  4928.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlzuyo 
Hoahlsakl: 

H.R.  4006.  An  act  tar  the  relief  of  Muham- 
mad  Sarwar: 

H.R  6231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Ralph  Walker; 

HJl.  6530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Robert  A.  Ethrldge; 

H.R.  6973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 
F.  Hower; 

HJl.  7667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
P.  Farrell:  and 

H.R.  10838.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Joseph 
B.  Stevens. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
In  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  2763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kock 
Kong  Fong: 

H.R.  2038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prsemy- 
slaw  Nawakowski: 

H.R.  2038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manojlo 
Venlcb; 

HJl.  3876.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
PanagioU  VastakU  and  Soteros  Vastakls; 

H.R.  4743.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
Tlgno  Edquld: 

HJl.  0112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Olenn  Barker  (Jal  Tul  Sung)  and  Richard 
Paul  Barker  (Pll  Su  Park) ; 

H.R.  0442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kl  Sook 
Jun;  and 

HJl.  10403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  P'lward 
P.  Uurzyn  and  Edward  J.  O'Brien. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  Is  requested: 

S.  148.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Delma  S. 
Pocas; 

8. 163.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matausuke 
Tengan; 

S.  286.  An  act  to  authorize  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Utah  based  upon 
fair  market  value: 

8. 028.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Hul- 
Wel  Wong  and  her  children,  Janet  Wong  and 
Simon  Wong; 

S.  1213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard  K. 
Jones; 

S.  1376.  An  act  providing  a  method  (or  de- 
termining the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  certain  individuals  are  entitled  as  re- 
imbursement for  damages  sustained  by  them 
due  to  the  cancellation  of  their  graslng  per- 
mits by  the  n.8.  Air  Force: 

8. 1881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  C. 
Nelburg: 

S.  1023.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  XI  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  give  the  court  supervi- 
sory power  over  all  fees  paid  from  whatever 
source: 

S.  1000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt  Rey 
D.  Baldwin: 

S.  2163.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  appropriated  funds 
for  the  payment  of  medical  care  of  temporary 
and  seasonal  employees  and  employees 
located  in  Isolated  areas  who  become  dis- 
abled because  of  Injury  or  illness  not  attrib- 
utable to  official  work,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  2177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald  I. 
Abbott: 

8.  2286.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Konstadyna 
Bynl  Deliroglou  and  her  minor  child, 
Alexandros  Deliroglou: 

8. 3307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 


ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  the 
Ck>lumbia  Basin  project,  Washington; 

8. 2368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  J. 
Orachek; 

8. 2f98.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Abraham 
Ezeklel  Cohen:  . 

BJ.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  fourth  week  in  April 
of  each  year  as  "Youth  Temperance  Bduca- 
tion  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  133.  Jcrint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  American  History 
Month. 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  Illness  last  week  I  was  not  pres- 
ent during  the  vote  on  S.  1666.  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional circuit  and  district  judges.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  answered 
'yea"  to  roll  No.  28,  which  was  taken  on 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  was  also  not  present  during  the  vote 
on  H.R.  12889.  the  supplemental  defense 
authorization.  Had  I  been  present  last 
week,  I  would  have  answered  "yea"  to 
roll  No.  26,  which  was  taken  on  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  my 
position  on  these  measures. 


FEDERAL  LAKES  AND  RESERVOIRS 

SHOULD  REMAIN  FREE  TO  THE 

PUBLIC 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPELAKaai.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  all 
authority  for  Federal  entrance  and  ad- 
mission fees  at  virtually  all  Government 
lakes  and  reservoirs. 

I  am  convinced  the  imposition  of  such 
fees  at  reservoirs  primarily  built  for 
flood  control,  navigation  or  power.  Is 
neither  justified  nor  necessary. 

Furthermore,  such  fees  constitute  a 
breach  of  contract  with  the  people,  whose 
tax  money  has  been  used  to  acquire  the 
lands  and  build  the  dams  which  make 
the  reservoirs  possible. 

In  many  Instances,  construction  of 
these  reservoirs  was  approved  and  sup- 
ported by  local  people  with  the  definite 
understanding  that  no  Federal  Interfer- 
ence of  any  kind  would  take  place  with 
the  time-honored  rights  to  fish  and  boat 
on  the  waters  impounded.  In  the  case 
of  our  Indian  people,  many  of  whom  were 
guaranteed  perpetual  rights  to  himt  and 
fish  without  interference  under  treaties 
many  years  ago,  the  new  fees  are  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  traditional,  historic 
rights — and  are  totally  IndefensiWe. 

It  is  one  thing  to  collect  a  user  fee 
from  an  Individual  using  a  facility  like 
a  bathhouse  or  a  special  campsite  with 
utilities — both  requiring  continual  main- 
tenance and  personnel  in  attendance.  It 
Is  entirely  a  different  matter  to  charge 
for  access  to  the  land  and  the  water 
which  belong  to  the  people  In  the  first 
place,  and  have  long  been  used  by  them 


for  recreational  purposes.  Especially  is 
this  so  at  reservoirs  where  recreational 
facilities  are  largely  Incidental  to  other 
major  reservoir  purposes. 

These  fees,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress,  without  further 
delay.  

VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  last 
few  days,  we  should  all  be  concerned 
about  the  Indications  that  our  side  is 
escalating  the  war  In  Vietnam.  How 
long  can  we  continue  to  talk  peace  on  the 
one  hand  and  raise  the  level  of  bombing 
on  the  other?  They  say  our  bombing 
in  Vietnam  Is  now  comparable  to  any  in 
World  War  II  or  In  Korea. 

Yesterday  the  paper  reported  that  we 
were  bombing  rail  lines  near  China. 
Also,  it  said  that  at  least  one  of  our 
military  leaders  proposed  the  mining  of 
Haiphong  Harbor.  It  may  not  be  too 
long  before  the  Chinese  throw  their 
hordes  of  infantry  Into  Vietnam,  as  they 
did  into  Korea.  If  we  mine  the  harbor 
at  Haiphong,  and  Interfere  with  Russian 
shipping,  then  we  have  put  their  national 
pride  on  the  line,  and  they  have  to  react 
somehow  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  should  be 
afraid  to  face  either  China  or  Russia  in  a 
clear  situation  of  our  own  self-defense. 
But,  I  fail  to  see  how  a  foothold  in  Viet- 
nam has  any  value  In  our  own  self-de- 
fense. How  does  our  fight  In  that  one 
place  assure  that  insurgency  will  disap- 
pear in  every  other  place  on  earth? 

Until  elections  are  held  in  Vietnam. 
we  cannot  even  be  sure  that  we  are  fight- 
ing for  what  those  people  want. 

Considering  all  these  uncertainties.  Mr, 
Speaker,  how  can  the  United  States  pro- 
ceed with  such  assurance  and  coolness  to 
tempt  the  gods  of  world  war  m? 

I  must  strongly  protest  the  steps  of 
escalation  that  we  are  taking.  These 
mean  danger  to  every  family  in  Amer- 
ica— and  yet  they  are  based  on  reasons 
that  are  not  quite  good  enough. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  illness  last  week  prevented  me  from 
voting  on  the  bill  H.R.  12889,  providing 
necessary  funds  for  our  military  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam.  If  I  had  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  bUl  without 
reservation. 


THE  NEW  GI  BILL 
Mr.   FEIGHAN.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houa 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extena 
my  remarks.  .  ^    .,_ 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there   objecOW 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
01  bill  signed  Into  law  \o  President 
Johnson  will  benefit  large  numbers  of 
young  Americans  who  have  *«rved  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country.  In  my 
district  alone  It  is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 10,300  veterans  are  poten- 
Ually  eligible  for  the  benefits  and  serv- 
ices under  the  new  bill. 

This  includes  education  and  training 
programs  generally  patterned  after  the 
highly  successful  GI  bills  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  educational  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  expected  to  provide  veterans  in  the 
20th  District  of  Ohio  almost  $828,000  in 
direct  benefits  In  the  first  year.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  guaranteed  loans 
totaling  $2,876,000  to  some  190  veterans 
are  also  expected  in  the  first  year.  New 
hospital  benefits  made  available  to  these 
veterans  are  expected  to  total  $42,000  in 
the  first  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  education  and  train- 
ing provisions  of  this  program  will  help 
a  great  deal  to  prepare  more  of  our  young 
men  and  women  to  realize  their  full  po- 
tential In  life.  I  know  they  are  wel- 
comed by  the  veterans  in  njy  district. 


gram,  a  school  district  determines  that 
$3,000  income  is  the  difference  between 
a  needy  family  and  a  prosperous  family, 
then,  the  chUd  of  a  family  with  $2,999.99 
lnc(»ne  will  pay  nothing  for  a  half -pint 
of  milk.    How  utterly  foolish. 

I  would  much  rather  see  a  cut  In  Mrs. 
Johnson's  so-called  beautiflcation  pro- 
gram, or  in  the  poverty  program,  than 
the  $80  million  cut  in  this  vital  and  Im- 
portant program  for  our  schools,  and 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 


HALL  URGES  RETENTION  OF 
SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
ranarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  1 1 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  to  insure  that  the 
school  milk  program  is  extended  with 
adequate  appropriations  to  assure  the 
continued  availability  of  milk  at  mod- 
erate prices  In  the  Nation's  schools. 

There  is  growing  concern  with  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  in  refusing  to  re- 
lease $3  million  for  the  special  school 
milk  program  this  year.  I  carmot  agree 
with  the  President's  proposal  to  cut  f  xmds 
for  the  school  lunch  program  by  12  per- 
cent and  the  special  milk  program  by 
almost  80  percent  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  while  flaunting  other  areas  of  do- 
mestic fiscal  responsibility. 

These  cutbacks,  coming  at  the  same 
time  that  "poverty  warrior"  salaries  are 
being  escalated  and  foreign  aid  ex- 
panded, make  no  sense  to  either  our  dairy 
farmers  or  to  our  schoolchildren  and 
their  parents. 

These  programs  have,  through  the 
years,  proven  to  be  especially  effective 
nieaiis  of  assisting  schools  in  providing 
nutritionally  desirable  diets  to  grade  and 
high  school  students  at  moderate  prices. 
They  have  contributed  to  the  health  and 
development  of  the  Nation's  future  gen- 
eration. As  a  "doctor  in  the  House."  I  am 
certainly  for  these  effort^  under  local 
school  board  control. 

During  fiscal  year  1965, 61.7  miUlon  ad- 
flltlonal  half-pints  of  mUk  were  served 
to  students  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
alone,  under  these  extremely  successful 
programs.  Under  the  administration's 
proposed  program,  this  would  be  drasti- 
cally curtailed.    If  under  the  new  pro- 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  CRUSADE  ACT 
OP  1966 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill,  the  Opportunity 
Crusade  Act  of  1966.  along  with  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Goodeix,  of  New 
Yoik.  This  bill  seeks  to  mesh  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  government  at  all  levels 
with  private  endeavors  to  provide  jobs 
and  dignity  for  the  poor.  Some  parts 
of  this  bill  are  completely  new.  Other 
parts  are  a  redirection  and  improvement 
of  present  law. 

What  it  does,  basically,  is  to  put  all 
the  training  programs  under  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  so  that  one  Federal 
agency,  the  Department  of  Labor,  can 
give  coordination  and  direction  to  this 
program,  so  that  they  can  decide  whether 
a  young  person  can  be  retrained  best 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  or  under  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program,  or  In  an  urban 
training  center  which  we  call  a  skill  cen- 
ter, or  under  a  rural-type  camp  of  the 
Job  Corps.  All  education  programs 
would  be  under  the  Office  of  Education. 
Headstart  and  preschool  programs  would 
be  financed  through  funds  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Act. 

Today,  if  the  present  law  continues, 
there  will  be  a  limited  amount  of  money 
available  for  Headstart  or  preschool 
education.  There  would  be  no  shortage 
of  funds  for  preschool  children  under  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today. 

If  ever  we  are  going  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty,  then  it  has  to  be  at  the  pre- 
school level.  This  bill  provides  that  the 
Office  of  Education  must  provide  for  the 
needs  of  preschool  education  before  they 
finance  the  remedial  programs,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  act. 

The  loans  to  farmers  would  be  han- 
dled by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. In  fact,  what  would  be  left  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would 
be  two  things:  community  action  pro- 
grams and  vistas. 

Community  action  boards  all  would 
have  to  have  at  least  one-third  selected 
by  the  poor,  so  that  the  poor  people's 
representatives  would  be  on  the  com- 
munity action  board  to  help  direct  com- 
munity action  agencies,  and  through  this 
program  they  could  help  coordinate  the 
efforts  that  are  going  on  now  to  reach 
the  poverty-stricken  people  of  the  coun- 


try, amounting  to  better  than  $100  .mil- 
lion a  year. 

Our  program  would  cost  less  Federal 
money,  would  reach  more  people,  and 
would  put  more  money  into  the  efforts 
to  give  opportunities  to  the  poor  people 
of  this  country. 

The  priority  would  be  to  the  very 
young,  the  preschoolchlldren,  but  it 
would  put  the  emphasis  on  jobs — not  on 
make-work  jobs,  but  Jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry— so  they  could  learn  skills  neces- 
sary to  hold  down  the  kinds  of  jobs 
which  would  make  them  taxpaying  citi- 
zens who  would  be  &a  asset  to  the  coun- 
try rather  than  a  burden  and  taking 
from  the  tax  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Government. 


OSTEOPATHS  IN  MILITARY  SERVICE 

Mr.    CAHILL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.         

The   SPEIAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CAHILL.    Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  flagrant  disregard  for  the 
law  of  the  land  either  by  the  respective 
Secretaries  of   the  military  or  by   the 
Surgeon  General.    I  am  sure  all  of  you 
know,  if  your  experience  is  similar  to 
mine,  there  is  not  only  an  acute  shortage 
of  doctors  in  the  country,  but  there  is 
an  acute  shortage  of  doctors  in  the  mili- 
tary.   Just  the  other  day  I  read  in  the 
paper  where  a  father  of  seven  children 
was  being  drafted  to  serve  in  the  military. 
Yet  a  law  passed  by  Congress,  the  64th 
Congress,  which  was  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Etefense  and  the  Ameri- 
can Osteopathic  Association,  Public  Law 
763,  which   provides  for  duly  licensed 
osteopaths  to  be  taken  into  the  armed 
services.  Is  being  disregarded  and  has  not 
been  implemented  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral.   So  today  we  have  the  anomalous 
situation  of  a  graduate  of  an  osteopathic 
college,  duly  licensed  to  practice  medicine 
in  my  State  at  leeist  and  probably  in 
many  of  yours,  who  Is  single  and  who  has 
received  part  of  his  education  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Government  but 
who  cannot,  even  though  he  wants  to  and 
is  anxious  to.  get  into  the  military  serv- 
ices of  his  country.    On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  a  father  of  seven  children  who. 
Just  because  he  went  to  a  different  medi- 
cal school,  can  get  in  whether  he  wants 
to  or  not.    I  am  certainly  going  to  find 
out  why  this  law  has  not  been  imple- 
mented, and  I  ask  the  membership  of  this 
House  to  join  me  in  investigating  it. 


DONATIONS    OP    BLOOD    BY    STU- 
DENTS  OF  MASON   CITY   JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 
Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 

Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  of  last  week,  some  355 
students  at  Mason  City  Junior  College, 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  turned  out  to  give 
blood  for  UJ8.  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

The  355  yoong  men  and  women  rep- 
resent one-fourth  of  the  student  body 
at  this  fine  school. 

We  read  entirely  too  often  of  the  dis- 
graceful activities  of  a  relatively  few  col- 
lege students — the  publicity-seeking 
draft  card  burners  and  demonstrators. 
It  is  indeed  heart  wanning  to  learn  of 
the  patriotic  action  by  such  r.  large  num- 
ber of  students  at  Mason  City  Junior 
College,  which  I  am  proud  to  say  is  In 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

• 
PAY    AND    BENEFITS    OF    FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      OP      THE      UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  402) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Among  the  many  blessings  which 
Americans  can  count  Is  a  corps  of  Fed- 
eral civil  servants  that  is  unequaled  any- 
where in  the  world.  Honest,  intelligent, 
efficient,  and— above  all — dedicated, 
these  men  and  women  represent  a  na- 
tional resource  and  a  national  asset. 

America  expects  much  of  these  public 
servant*.  We  have  made  vigorous  de- 
mands on  their  time  and  energy.  We 
have  exacted  from  them  high  standards 
of  work  and  conduct. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  moved  stead- 
ily to  compensate  these  men  and  women 
equitably  and  competitively  for  their 
quality  performance  in  the  public  in- 
terest. To  that  end,  the  administra- 
tion prepared  and  the  Congress  enacted, 
the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962. 
We  established  the  principle  that  Gov- 
ernment workers  are  entitled  to  a  pay 
scale  which  compares  favorably  with  pay 
in  private  Industry. 

Such  a  pay  scale  Is  as  much  in  the 
national  Interest  as  it  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  Government  employees.  I  said  when 
signing  the  Government  Employees  Sal- 
ary Reform  Act  of  1964: 

America's  challengea  cannot  b«  met  In  thl« 
modern  world  by  mediocrity,  at  any  level, 
public  or  private.  All  through  our  society 
we  must  search  for  brilliance,  welcome  ge- 
nliu,  strive  for  excellence. 

We  have  been  true  to  the  principle  of 
comparability. 

Since  1961,  the  pay  of  Federal  em- 
ployees has  increased  by  over  16  per- 
cent. 

In  the  brief  period  since  I  have  been 
President,  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  enjoyed  pay  increases 
amounting  to  nearly  12  percent.  These 
increases  have  done  much  to  close  the 
gap  between  compensation  for  Govern- 


ment employees  and  those  In  private 
enterprise. 

The  increases  in  basic  pay,  however, 
were  not  accompanied  by  any  significant 
benefits  in  forms  other  than  salary.  Yet 
pay,  retirement,  and  other  fringe  benefits 
are  all  parts  of  an  employee's  total  com- 
pensation. Recognition  of  this  basic 
fact  is  crucial  in  developing  a  rational 
and  equitable  system  of  compensation. 
Neither  pay.  nor  retirement,  nor  other 
fringe  benefits  can  be  considered  in  iso- 
lation. For  all  of  them  together  repre- 
sent the  worker's  real  reward. 

The  proposals  which  I  am  making  to- 
day reflect  this  consideration. 

I  propose  increases  in  Federal  com- 
pensation of  $485  million  per  year. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  provide  an  average 
increase  for  Federal  civilian  employees 
amounting  to  3.2  percent  of  total  com- 
pensation. 

On  the  average,  direct  salary  increases 
will  amount  to  2.85  percent.  The  other 
increases  are  for  fringe  benefits  to  assist 
the  Government  employee  in  providing 
for  his  own  economic  security. 

In  considering  these  proposals,  I  urge 
careful  study  of  the  supporting  data  and 
background  information  contained  in  the 
two  reports  transmitted  with  this  mes- 
sage: 

1.  The  report  of  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems, 
prepared  in  response  to  my  request  of 
February  1.  1965,  for  a  review  of  Federal 
retirement  policies  and  benefits. 

2.  The  annual  report  to  the  President 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  smd  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  on  the  comparison 
between  Federal  civilian  pay  levels  and 
those  in  private  enterprise — as  required 
by  law. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  take  Into 
account  two  other  considerations  of  ut- 
most importance  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployee— and  all  wage  earners — and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole : 

The  wage-price  guideposts  which  are 
key  weapons  in  our  defense  against  in- 
fiation ;  afld 

Sound  and  responsible  Federal  fiscal 
policy. 

Both  of  these  considerations  weighed 
heavily  in  my  mind  as  I  studied  various 
possible  recommendations  to  make  to  the 
Congress  this  year.  For  nothing  will  de- 
stroy the  progress  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee in  his  efforts  to  achieve  compara- 
bility more  effectively  than  the  erosion 
of  Infiation. 
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the  two  grades  of  the  classification  sys- 
t«n  which  are  already  above  compara- 
bility. The  modestly  higher  increases 
will  go  to  the  relatively  few  upper  grades 
where  the  current  comparability  differ- 
ence is  larger  and  where,  accordingly,  our 
recruiting  difficulties  are  greatest. 


I  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  en- 
actment of  a  pay  raise  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, effective  January  1,  1967.  rang- 
ing from  1  to  AV2  percent. 

With  these  Increases,  nearly  1  million 
of  the  1.8  million  employees  affected  will 
achieve  pay  comparability  with  private 
enterprise.  These  employees  include 
about  88  percent  of  all  postal  workers 
and  the  more  than  470,000  Classification 
Act  employees  in  grades  GS-1  through 
GS-5. 

The  smallest  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  will  go  to  the  lowest  of 
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I  shall  not  detail  in  this  message  all  of 
the  changes  recommended  by  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  Federal  Staff  Retire- 
ment Systems.  The  report  speaks  for  it- 
self clearly  and  succinctly.  I  endorse 
it. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  three  pro- 
posals which  I  believe  to  be  most  urgent. 
These  are: 

1.  Those  who  reach  age  55  with  30 
years  of  service,  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
tire without  reduction  in  annuity.  The 
Government  should  also  have  the  option 
to  retire  Involuntarily,  at  age  55,  em- 
ployees in  grades  GS-1 3  and  above  who 
have  30  or  more  years  of  service. 

2.  We  should  guarantee  that  retire- 
ment, disability,  and  survivor  benefits  are 
at  least  equal  to  benefits  payable  under 
the  old-age  and  survivors  disability  in- 
surance program  of  the  social  security 
system. 

3.  We  should  provide  for  the  transfer 
to  the  social  security  system  of  service 
credits  of  employees  who  died,  become 
disabled,  or  leave  Federal  employment 
before  becoming  eligible  for  Federal  re- 
tirement systems  benefits. 

I  recommend  that  these  three  pro- 
posals, like  the  basic  pay  increases,  be 
made  effective  January  1, 1967. 

I  also  recommend : 

The  enactment  into  law  of  a  clear 
statement  of  retirement  policy,  as  set 
forth  In  detail  on  pages  10  and  11  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee's  report. 

Adjustments  between  the  Civil  Service 
and  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  sys- 
tems. 

The  ultimate  costs  of  all  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  retirement  systems 
are  set  forth  in  tabular  form  on  pages  21 
and  22  of  the  Committee's  report.  This 
report  also  contains  a  soimd  financing 
plan.  It  is  essential  that  we  place  our 
retirement  system  on  a  sound  basis  of 
financing  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  recommend  that  financing  provi- 
sions be  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  retire- 
ment legislation,  including  a  0.5-percent 
increase  in  contributions  of  both  agen- 
cies and  employees,  effective  January  1. 
1967. 

The  report  of  the  Cabinet  Committee 
does  not  deal  with  changes  In  the  miU- 
tary  retirement  system.  Although  the 
Committee  reviewed  Important  aspects 
of  military  retirement,  It  agreed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  recommenda- 
tions for  fundamental  changes  shouio 
wait  completion  of  a  broad  management 
study  now  underway  in  the  Department 
of  Defense 

The  retirement  report  and  the  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  presented  by  « 
are  major  steps  forward  In  our  conim- 
uing  efforts  to  improve  the  compen»- 
tion  system  for  Federal  employees,  ai 
my  Judgment,  they  are  equal  In  im- 


portance to  the  1962  Federal  Salary  Re- 
form Act.  I 
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I  recommend  a  phased  2-yeBr  Increase 
In  the  Government's  contribution  to  our 
civilian  health  benefits  program. 

The  first  increase  should  be  effective 
on  January  1,  1967;  the  second  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1968.  These  increases  would  re- 
store the  ratio  of  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  costs  to  the  employee  estab- 
lished by  the  original  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959. 

The  effective  date  of  other  important 
adjustments  in  our  retirement  system 
should  be  deferred  for  at  least  another 
year.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
to: 

1.  Extend  medicare  to  Federal  civilian 
employees. 

2.  Continue  benefits  imtU  stge  22  for 
those  surviving  children  of  deceased  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  contjinulng  their 
education.  I  { 

3.  Compute  benefits  on  toe  basis  of  a 
guaranteed  disability  mlnimima  to 
widows  of  employees  who  die  fif  ter  retire- 
ment for  disability.  I 

4.  Continue  benefits  for  a  surviving 
widow  If  she  remarries  after  age  60. 
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If  we  are  to  continue  to  modernize  our 
policy  of  total  compensation,  we  need 
better  information  than  is  now  available. 
We  must  examine  all  of  the  fringe  bene- 
fits in  our  compensation  system.  These 
Include  leave,  holiday  pay,  special  pay 
differentials,  unemployment  Insurance. 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
benefits  for  duty-related  accidents  and 
Illness,  health  benefits,  life  Insurance, 
and  counterpart  benefits  prevailing  else- 
where in  our  economy. 

I  am  recommending  that  tjhe  Congress 
appropriate  funds  for  coUectlon  and 
evaluation  of  information  on  non-Fed- 
eral fringe  benefits  in  the  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  19<IT. 

CONCLUSION 

The  measures  I  am  proposing  meet 
the  test  of  fairness  to  our  employees. 
They  also  meet  the  test  of  economic 
responsibility.  1 

For  the  past  many  monlihs.  the  Gov- 
ernment has  appealed  to  labor  and  In- 
dustry alike  to  hold  price  and  wage  in- 
creases within  the  guideposts  established 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

If  our  Government  Is  to  exercise  con- 
tinued leadership  In  the  fight  for  price 
stability,  then  we  must  continue  to  prac- 
tice what  we  preach.  The  Goverrmient 
has  the  added  responsibility  of  not  con- 
tributing to  Infiation  by  ita  own  actions. 

With  5  years  of  unpreoedented  eco- 
nomic expansion,  our  industry  la  now 
operating  near  the  peak  of  its  capacity. 
Added  to  this,  we  now  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  support  our  fighting:  men  in  Viet- 
nam and  our  commitment  to  freedom 
there. 

This  administration  has  already 
proved  that  our  Nation  does  not  have 
to  live  with  depression  or  renession.  Now 
*e  must  prove  that  we  can  remain  both 
*rong  and  prosperous  without  endanger- 
ing our  economic  stability. 


Government  employees  have  a  direct 
stake  in  this  effort.  For  none  is  more 
harmed  by  Infiation — and  harmed  more 
quickly — than  the  wage  earner  and  the 
salaried  employee.  It  is  of  small  value 
to  him  if  the  extra  dollar  he  earns  buys 
less  and  less  with  every  passing  week. 

We  are  the  wealthiest  nation  in  his- 
tory. We  can  afford  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  both  our  welfare  at  home  and 
our  common  defense  abroad.  But  we 
can  do  this  only  by  the  exercise  of  fiscal 
prudence  and  economic  resr>onsiblllty 
during  times  when  special  demands  are 
being  made  on  our  economy  by  the  mili- 
tary needs  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  certain  that  both  Government 
employees  and  the  leaders  of  their  or- 
ganizations will  recognize  that  restraint 
serves  both  their  cause  and  the  national 
interest.  They  will  recognize  that  these 
proposals  meet  three  essential  require- 
ments: 

First,  that  taken  together,  pay.  retire- 
ment, and  health  benefits  amount  to  an 
increase  of  the  maximum  total  compen- 
sation increase  within  the  wage-price 
guidelines. 

Second,  that  the  major  Increases  will 
go  to  those  Federal  workers  whose  com- 
pensation Is  least  comparable  with  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

And  third,  that  these  proposals  move 
the  entire  pay  scale  toward  full  com- 
parability in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  annual  cost  of  these  proposals  will 
amount  to  $485  million.  If  they  are  made 
effective  on  January  1, 1967 — which  I  ur- 
gently recommend — the  cost  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  will  be  $240  mllUon.  These 
costs  are  fully  provided  for  In  the  budget 
which  I  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
January. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest 
employer  in  the  Nation.  The  largest  em- 
ployer has  an  undeniable  responsibility 
to  lead,  and  not  merely  to  follow,  in 
Instituting  and  adhering  to  model  em- 
ployment practices. 

A  model  employer  can  demand  excel- 
lence In  performance.  A  model  employer 
can  demand  continuing  awareness  of  the 
need  for  greater  productivity,  more 
imaginative  conduct  of  Government  pro- 
grams, and  substantial  cost  reduction. 
We  have  made  those  demands. 

Federal  officers  and  employees  at  all 
levels  have  responded  with  enthusiasm 
and  skill.  If  they  had  not  been  deter- 
mined to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  Govenunent  operations, 
budget  costs  In  both  1966  and  1967  would 
be  some  $3  billion  higher  than  they  are. 
By  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  total 
compensation  for  our  2*72  million  Federsd 
civilian  employees  will  be  $20.4  billion 
a  year.  With  expenditures  of  such  mag- 
nitude, the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
Federal  employees  themselves,  cannot 
fail  to  give  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion to  every  adjustment  in  pay.  retire- 
ment, and  health  benefits.  Each  pro- 
posed adjustment  must  not  only  be 
merited,  it  should  also  be  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  sound  govenmient. 

Ltwdoit  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  Marc^  7,  1966. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  TRANSFER 
CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
COLORADO  TO  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  AGRICULTURE  FOR 
RECREATION   DEVELOPMENT 

The  CTerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  10451) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  transfer  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  recreation  development,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HH.  10451 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  Houae 
0/  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  la  hereby  authorized 
to  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture lands  under  bis  jurisdiction  that  are 
needed  In  connection  with  the  development 
and  management  of  the  recreation  resources 
of  the  Dillon  Reservoir,  thereby  extending 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Arapabo 
National  Forest  in  Colorado  to  include  all 
of  the  lands  not  presently  within  such 
boundaries  lying  In  township  5  south,  range 

77  west;  township  6  south,  range  77  west; 
township  7  south,  range  77  west;  township 
5  south,  range  78  west;  township  6  south, 
range  78  west;  and  township  7  south,  range 

78  west,  all  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian. 
Sxc.  2.  Subject  to  valid,  existing  rights  so 

long  as  the  same  are  maintained  there  are 
hereby  added  to  the  Arapaho  National  Forest 
all  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the 
area  described  in  section  1,  except  the  fol- 
lowing, known  as  the  DUlon  small  tract  site: 
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Township  6  south,  range  77  west:  section 
6,  lots  13  to  63.  Incliulve;  section  7.  loU  10 
to  160  Inclusive.  Township  S  south,  range 
78  west:  section  1,  lots  18  to  67.  Incltxsive; 
secUon  12,  lots  14  to  62,  inclusive. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  here- 
by authorized  to  make  such  cooperative  ar- 
rangements as  he  may  deem  approiwlate  with 
the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Denver  foi;  the  development 
and  management  of  the  recreation  resources 
of  the  Dillon  Reservoir  and  adjacent  lands 
within  the  Arapaho  National  Forest  and 
funds  hereafter  appropriated  and  available 
to  the  Forest  Service  for  forest  land  man- 
agement shall  be  available  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  on  lands 
of  the  water  board  of  structures,  improve- 
ments, and  facilities  for  such  purposes  pro- 
vided the  Secretary  obtains  the  right  to  use 
such  land  for  the  estimated  life  of  or  need 
for  such  structures  and  improvements.  In- 
cluding the  right  to  remove  the  same  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  termination  of 
the  right  to  use  the  land. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  7,  after  "Reservoir,"  strike  out 
"thereby  extending"  and  insert  "and". 

Page  1,  line  8,  after  "Colorado"  insert  "are 
extended". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLARIFYING  REEMPLOYMENT  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  MILI- 
TARY TRAINING  AND  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  11509) 
to  amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PricbI,  who 
I  assume  Is  In  charge  of  the  bill,  If  It 
would  In  any  way  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  report  in  the  newspapers  about 
drafting  women  for  the  military  services. 
Mr.  PRICE.  No.  this  merely  has  to 
do  with  providing  employment  rights 
for  servicemen  who,  at  the  request  and 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Govei-nment, 
vountarily  or  involuntarily  serve  their 
country  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  12 
additional  months  beyond  the  present  4- 
year  period  for  which  reemployment 
rights  are  normally  given. 

Mr.    GROSS.     Has    the    gentleman 
heard  about  a  proposal  to  draft  women? 
Mr.  PRICE.     No,  I  have  not  heard 
about  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  an- 
other question  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment. The  Peace  Corps  spends  a  good 
many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  main- 
taining a  service  for  the  employment 
of  returning  Peace  Corps-ltes.  Does  the 
military  provide  a  special  service  for  re- 
turning veterans? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Only  in  the  sense  that 
the  Congress,  through  the  Universal  Mil- 
itary Training  Act  passed  by  the  82d 
Congress,  guarantees  their  right  to  re- 
employment after  spending  4 — and  we 
hope  to  extend  it  to  5 — ^years  in  the 
service.  This  Is  the  only  service  that 
the  Government  provides,  and  if  they 
have  any  difficulty  in  returning  to  em- 
ployment, they  can  go  the  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  assist  them  In  seeing  that 
the  law  is  compiled  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand why  there  should  be  a  special  em- 
ployment service  for  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  a  service  that  is  apparently 
denied  to  men  who  have  been  In  combat. 
Mr.  PRICE.  Of  course,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  operations  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
either  while  the  men  are  in  service  or 
when  they  retxim;  this  legislation  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  my  friend 
from  Illinois  Is  Interested  In  whether 
preferential  treatment  Is  being  accorded. 
A  serviceman  must  go  to  an  employment 
agency  to  get  a  job,  but  with  respect  to 
the  Peace  Corps  it  has  a  special  agency 
to  assist  returning  members  to  get  jobs. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  Uiat  Peace  Corps 
members  have  priority  over  combat  vet- 
erans in  employment  In  the  Federal 
Government. 


Mr.  PRICE.  I  do  not  know  what  par- 
ticular legislation  that  would  come  under, 
but  I  know  it  Is  not  provided  for  In  this 
legislation.  This  legislation  would  merely 
extend  existing  reemployment  rights  for 
a  period  of  1  year  to  those  servicemen 
In  the  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard 
who  voluntarily  extend  their  services 
another  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  regret  that  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  has 
not  seen  fit  to  go  into  this  matter,  and  I 
would  like  to  urge  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude a  portion  of  the  hearings  on  pages 
5316,  5317.  and  5318  In  connection  with 
the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisla- 
tion is  unanimously  referred  by  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  Subcom- 
commlttee.  I  am  for  It  and  know  of  no 
objection. 

The  portions  of  the  hearings  are  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  been  cog- 
nizant of  this  problem  for  a  long  time,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  committee  and 
as  a  former  personnel  officer  and  specifically 
as  a  result  of  complaints  of  some  of  the  re- 
servists m  my  district.  I  think  I  could 
document  many  letters  referring  to  what  the 
admiral  mentioned  after  the  Berlin  callup; 
corporations  of  national  stature  who  hap- 
pen to  loe  located  In  the  district  that  I  rep- 
resent were  found  easing  out  or  dropping 
people  In  Ready  Reserve  statxis.  This  of 
course  has  flared  Into  the  open  again  as  a 
result  (a)  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Involuntary  or  voluntary  extensions  and  (b) 
because  of  the  possibility  of  a  general  call- 
up. 

Now,  I  have  two  questions  and  I  would 
Just  as  soon  both  of  you  would  comment  on 
them,  both  Mr.  Bradley  and  Admiral  Shup- 
per. 

I  think  this  committee  Is  acutely  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  people  called 
up  and  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
used  for  Individual  flller-tralnees  and  re- 
placements In  the  line,  not  necessarily  In 
Just  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corpe,  but  as 
you  say,  this  backs  up  voluntary  enlistments 
In  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force;  rather  than 
calling  up  Ready  Reserve  units  as  Indeed  was 
done  during  the  Berlin  beefup. 

Is  thU  bill,  if  passed,  HJl.  11509,  In  any- 
wise an  additional  ruse — and  I  use  the  word 
advlse<lly — on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defence  to  keep  on  active  duty  people  other 
than  petty  officers  for  key.  essential  positions 
in  the  military,  rather  than  resort  to  calling 
up  the  Ready  Reserve,  the  trained  Reserve 
or  those  that  we  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  In  training,  simply  because  the  Re- 
serve la  being  eliminated  or  dissolved  or  re- 
assigned by  the  Secretary  of  Defense? 

Admiral  SHCPPra.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  it 
Is  a  ruse  at  all.  I  think  that,  naturally,  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  like  to  have 
key  personnel  who  are  in  the  Res«*ve  on  ac- 
tive duty  remain  to  tide  us  over  this  period. 
We  do  not 


Mr.  Hall.  If  they  need  them  that  bad. 
Admiral,  why  don't  they  call  up  the  other 
reservists  and  guardsmen  that  are  trained 
and  rotate  those  that  have  served  4  years  or 
over  In  these  key  spots? 

Admiral  SnjfmR.  Well,  sir.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
having  the  bird  In  the  hand  and  It  Is  less 
disruptive  to  a  man's  life  to  have  him  volun- 
tarily extend  than  to  call  somebody  involun- 
tarily who  is  in  clvU  life  and  would  have  to 
disrupt  his  entire  life  to  come  on  active  duty. 
Mr.  Hall.  It  Is  also  a  matter — we  dldnt 
consider  that  In  the  Berlin  beefup.  It  Is  also 
a  matter.  Is  It  not.  Admiral,  of  having  made 
an  unfortunate  guesstimate  2  to  3  month* 
before  the  escalation  as  a  result  of  the  Bav 
of  Tonkin,  that  we  would  dissolve  the  Reserve 
and  therefore  embarrassing  to  have  to  call 
them  up? 

Admiral  SHtm>E«.  Well.  sir.  I  am  not  In  a 
position  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hall.  You  are  the  personnel  officer  rep- 
resenting the  Department  of  Defense,  aren't 
you,  manpower  utilization  officer? 

Admiral  Shuppeb.  Yes.  sir.  but  there  vat 
no  decision  made  to  dissolve  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  no  decision  made  to  dissolve  the 
tdarlne  Corps  Reserve  or  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hau..  Well,  let  me  reframe  the  ques- 
tion. Admiral.     And  I  want  to  reassure  you 
again  that  I  am  not  picking  at  you  personally 
Admiral  Shupper.  Yes,  sir,  I  understand. 
Mr.  Hall.  I  do  think  this  point  needs  to  be 
made   In    consideration    of   this   legislation. 
And  I  want  to  go  one  step  further  and  sa; 
that  I  will  probably  support  this  legislsUon 
because  I  do  know  the  need  for  retaining 
beyond  a  stipulated  time  of  active  duty  cer- 
tain skilled  people,  electronics,  even  a  good 
skilled  boatswain's  mate  now  and  then,  or 
particularly  I  should  say  a  good  skilled  boat- 
swain's mate  and  so  forth.     And  I  think  I 
understand  the  purpose  of  this  bill.    But  I 
think  in  all  fairness  you  can  see  also  that  in 
the  congressional  responsibility  and  protect- 
ing of  the  individual  and  the  pubUc  that  this 
could  get  pretty  hairy  if  such  leglslaUon  U 
used  to  continue  a  policy  that  Is  based  on 
Internecine  or  Interdepartmental  politics  or 
strongman's      misstatement      rather     than 
equity  and  Justice  In  callup  and/or  routlon 
of  personnel.     Isn't  that  a  simple,  fair  state- 
ment? 

Admiral  Shupper.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  dont 
think  that  there  Is  any  Internecine  conflict 
on  this.  I  think  all  the  services  desire  to 
try  to  meet  the  situation  with  volunteers  If 
possible.  If  the  situation  develops  to  the 
point  where  we  caimot.  we  will  naturally 
have  to  call  the  Organized  Reserve. 

Mr.  Hall.  Exactly,  and  I  would  like  very 
much  for  you  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

I  again  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  employer  who 
doesn't  protect  the  reservist.  I  was  pro- 
tected for  over  8  years  when  I  was  on  scUw 
duty  as  a  reservist  by  the  organlzaUon  that 
I  left  and  returned  to.  despite  other  oppor- 
tunlUes  after  World  War  11.  And  I  dont 
have  much  respect  for  big  national  con*- 
ratlons  that  are  weeding  out  reservUts  who 
participate  In  a  Ready  Reserve.  ThU  om 
would  help  to  correct  that,  that  Is  why  I  md 
for  It.  But  in  another  context,  let  me  asit 
you  this  rather  blunt  question:  Would  » 
declar«d  emergency,  either  Presidential  or 
congressional,  solve  this  problem  and  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  such  legislation  m 
H.R.  11600.  Admiral? 

Admiral  Shttpper.  No.  air;  because  a  de- 
clared emergency  would  aim  at  something 
else.  We  would  sUll  desire  to  retain  volun- 
torlly  anyone  that  we  could  in  preference  w 
having  to  Involuntarily  call  reaervlsU  eitner 
In  organised  units  or  as  augmentation. 
Mr.  Beaolet.  Maybe  I  should  add  to  ti>»i^ 
Mr.  Hall.  Yea.  I  hoped  you  would  comment 
on  this.  , 

Mr.    Bradley.  On    the    first    part   of   yo"^ 
quesUon.   I   should   say    these   amendment 


originated  In  the  Department;  Of  Labor,  not 
in  the  Department  of  Def enae.  We  requested 
the  Department  of  Defense ► 

Mr.  Hall.  I  understand  It  i^  jrour  bill. 

Mr.  Braslet.  It  Is  our  bill,  Submitted  by 

us. 
Mr.  Hall.  Submitted  by  th4  chairman. 
Mr.  Braolet.  And  not  originating  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  the  Idea  of  at- 
tempting to  keep  people  In  that  maybe  did 
not  need  to  be  kept  In. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  even 
If  you  have  a  joint  resolution  and  a  callup 
of  Reserves,  a  Reserve  who  has  Hready  served 
(or  as  much  as  4  years.  If  recalled,  would  not 
have  reemplojrment  rights  under  section  9 
(g)2  unless  this  bill  Is  amended.  So  it  la 
very  important  that,  this  amendment  go 
through,  whether  you  call  up  or  whether  you 
do  not. 

If  a  reservist  is  called  up  who  has  not 
completed  4  years  of  service,  he  would  be 
protected.  But  If  he  has  already  completed 
bit  4  years  of  service  for  an  absence  from  a 
single  employer  during  that  period  of  time, 
a  callup,  this  legislation  woul4  be  necessary 
to  protect  him. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  think  that  Is  a  very  excellent 
point  and  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I   liave  no  other 
questions. 
Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 
Any  other  questions,  any  member  of  the 
committee? 
Mr.  Hicks    Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Hicks. 
Mr.  Hicks.  This  chart  tha^  you  Included 
here,  does   this   all   boll   Aovnx  to   the   fact 
that  you  are  adding  1  year  and  that  Is  all? 
Mr.  Bradlet.  Not  to  exceed  1  year. 
Mr.  Hicks.  Over  the  present  law. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Not  to  exceed  1  year,  but  it 
cannot   be   at   the    convenieuoe   of   the   in- 
dividual, It  mtist  be  at  the  ponvenience  of 
the  Government.  j 

Mr.  Hicks.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Love.  In  that  connectl^h,  what  Is  the 
total  time  of  protection? 

Mr.  Bradlet.  Four  years  In  the  law.    This 
would  give  an  additional  12  months  where 
It  was  at  the  convenience  of  tht  Government. 
Mr.  Love.  That  is  a  total  of  5  years. 
Mr.  Bradlet.  A  total  of  riot  to  exceed  6 
years. 
Mr.  Love.  Not  to  exceed  five. 
Mr.  Price.  They  are  already  protected  up 
to  four. 

Mr.  Bradlet.  We  are  dealing  here  with  any- 
thing that  took  place  after   1961.     In  1961 
we  added  an  additional  4  yeats.  which  termi- 
nated In  1965,  now  you  go  back  to  1961  with 
this. 
Mr.  Love.  It  would  be  a  tptal  of  0  years. 
Mr.  Bradlet.  With   the   1961   amendment 
actually  a  person  coiUd  serve  8  years  and 
•till  be  protected  under  that  type  of  amend- 
ment.   This  is  different.     This  adds  only  1 
additional  year. 
Mr.  Price.  Governor  Stafford- 
Mr.  Staetord.  I   have   no  questions,   Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  counsel  has  one  or  two 
questions. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  In  connootlon  with  the 
latter  subject,  the  protection  of  reservists 
who  are  perhaps  involuntarUy  called  or 
voluntarily  enlist,  can  you  define  for  pur- 
poses of  the  record  what  ''convenience  of 
the  Oovernment"  means? 

In  other  words,  let's  a4sume  I  am  a 
reaervlst  in  the  Army.  I  volunteer  for  a 
period  of  1  year  because  of  the  Vietnamese 
crisis,  would  I  be  covered? 
Mr.  Bradlet.  Repeat  that,  please. 
Mr.  Slattnsrek.  I  am  a  reservist  on  in- 
active duty  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  I  feel 
that  my  services  are  necessary  and  ap- 
parently there  is  a  critical  «klll  shortage  In 


my  MOS  and  I  decide  to  volunteer  for  1 
year's  service.     Would  I  be  protected? 

Mr.   Bradlet.  You  woiUd   be   protected. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  And  for  the  legislative 
record  here,  what  determinant  would  be  "at 
the  converUence  of  the  Government"?  Does 
this  require  some  sort  of  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Hit.  11509 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
9  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  469).  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  section  9(c)  by  adding  the 
foUovrtng  paragraph  immediately  after  para- 
graph (2) : 

"(3)  Any  person  who  holds  a  position  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  not  be  denied  retention  In 
employment  or  any  promotion  or  other  inci- 
dent or  advantage  of  employment  because  of 
any  obligation  as  a  member  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States." 

(2)  Amend  section  9(d)  by  deleting  the 
niuneral  "(1)"  immediately  following  "sub- 
section (c) ." 

(3)  Amend  section  9(g)  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Any  person  who.  after  entering  the 
employment  to  which  he  claims  restoration, 
enlists  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  in  a  reserve  component) 
shall  be  entitled  upon  release  from  service 
under  honorable  conditions  to  all  the  reem- 
ployment rights  and  other  benefits  provided 
for  by  this  section  in  the  case  of  persons  in- 
ducted under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  if 
the  total  of  his  service  performed  between 
June  24,  1948,  and  August  1.  1961,  did  not 
exceed  four  years,  and  the  total  of  any  serv- 
ice, additional  or  otherwise,  performed  by  him 
after  August  1.  1961,  does  not  exceed  five 
years,  provided  that  the  service  in  excess  of 
four  years  after  Augtist  1,  1961,  Is  at  the  re- 
quest and  for  the  convenience  of  the  Federal 
Government  (plus  in  each  case  any  period 
of  adcUtional  service  imposed  ptirsuant  to 
law)." 

(4)  Amend  section  B(g)  (2)  to  read  as 
follows:  "Any  person  who,  after  entering  the 
employment  to  which  he  claims  restoration 
enters  upon  active  duty  (other  than  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  his  physical  fitness 
and  other  than  for  training) ,  whether  or  not 
voluntarily,  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  the  PubUc  Health  Service  in 
response  to  an  order  or  call  to  active  duty 
shall,  upon  his  relief  from  active  duty  under 
honorable  conditions,  be  entitled  to  all  of  the 
reemployment  rights  and  benefits  provided 
by  this  section  In  the  case  of  persons  Inducted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  if  the  total 
of  such  active  duty  performed  between  June 
24.  1948.  and  August  1.  1961.  did  not  exceed 
four  years,  and  the  total  of  any  such  active 
duty,  additional  or  otherwise,  performed  after 
August  1,  1961,  does  not  exceed  five  years, 
provided  that  the  active  duty  pyerformed  in 
excess  of  four  years  after  August  1.  1961.  is 
at  the  request  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Federal  Government  (plus  in  each  case  any 
additional  period  In  which  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  orders  reUeving  him  from  active 
duty)." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT     TO     THE     FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSATION 

ACT 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
10721)  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  to  improve  Its  bene- 
fits, and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

"The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 10721 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  OTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  Amendments  of  1966". 

SCHKDtTLBO  DISABILmES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  everything  preceding  clause 
( 1 ) ,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  In  any  case  of  permanent  dis- 
ability which  involves  the  loss,  or  loss  of 
use,  of  a  member  or  function  of  the  body  or 
involves  disfigurement,  basic  compensation 
for  such  disability  shall  be  payable  to  the 
disabled  employee,  as  provided  In  the  follow- 
ing schedule,  at  the  rate  of  66%  per  centum 
of  his  monthly  pay.  Such  compensation 
shall  be  payable  regardless  of  whether  the 
cause  of  the  disability  originates  in  a  part  of 
the  body  other  than  such  member,  and  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  disability  also 
involves  another  impairment  of  the  body. 
Such  compensation  shall  be  in  addition  to 
compensation  for  tmy  temporary  total  or 
temporary  partial  disability.  The  schedule 
referred  to  in  the  first  sentence  Is  as  fol- 
lows:". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  With  reject  to  any  period  after  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  have  terminated, 
compensation  shall  be  paid  as  provided  in 
section  3  If  the  disability  is  total,  or  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  of  section  4  if  the 
disability  Is  partial." 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  6(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
purposes  of  disabilities  specified  In  sub- 
section  (b),". 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5(d)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(including 
any  disability  compensable  under  the  sched- 
ule to  subsection  (a)  by  virtue  of  subsection 
(b))". 

(e)  Section  e(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(Including  compensation 
payable  under  the  schedule  to  section  6(a) 
by  virtue  of  section  6(b) ) ". 

increases  in   lIAXIMtrV  AND   MINIMT7K   LIMITS 

or  compensation 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  after  "wage -earning 
capacity"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

(b)  Section  e(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall  not  b«  more  than  $525 
per  month  and  in  cases  of  total  disability 
shall  not  be  less  than  $180  per  month,"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "shaU 
not  be  more  than  76  per  centum  of  the 
monthly  pay  of  the  highest  rate  of  basic 
oon^>enBatlon  provided  for  grade  16  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  and  in  cases  of  total  disability  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  lowest  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation provided  for  grade  2  by  such  General 
Schedule.". 

(c)  Section  10(K)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(K)  In  computing  compensation  under 
this  section,  the  monthly  pay  shalx  be  consid- 
ered to  be  not  less  than  the  lowest  rate  of 
basic  compensation  provided  for  grade  2  by 
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the  Oeneral  Schedule  oX  the  Claulflcatlon 
Act  of  1949,  but  the  total  monthly  compen- 
sation shall  not  exceed  ( 1 )  the  monthly  pay 
computed  as  provided  in  section  12.  or  (2)  75 
per  centum  of  the  monthly  pay  of  the  high- 
est rate  of  basic  compensation  provided  for 
grade  IS  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  of  the 
ClAMlflcatlon  Act  of  1949.  " 

INCmXASZ    IN    COMPENSATION    rOB    CBITAIN    PBI- 
SONS;     ALLOWANCES    FOB    ATTENDANTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  6(b)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "912S"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "WOO". 

(b)  The  second  proviso  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  of  February  15.  1934  (5  U.S.C  796) , 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "»150"  in  clause  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(300":   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "tl50"  In  clause  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$450". 

XLICIBILITT   or  BETBtKES   rOB   SCHEDULE   AWARDS 
AND     MEDICAL     SEBVICES,     ETC. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
7(a)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act"  the  following:  ". 
or  any  other  Federal  Act  or  program  provid- 
ing retirement  benefits  few  employees.". 

(b»  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act"  the  following:  "or 
any  other  Federal  Act  or  program  providing 
retirement  benefits  for  employees". 

KEEMPLOTMENT     BIGHTS 

Sec.  6.  Section  9  ot  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Upon  the  application  of  any  employee 
In  receipt  of  compensation  under  this  Act  to 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
said  Commission  shall  enter  his  name  on 
each  appropriate  register  or  employment  list, 
both,  maintained  by  the  Commission,  for 
certification  for  appointment  to  any  vacant 
position  for  which  he  Is  physically  and  other- 
wise qualified,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission  and  with  the  same 
priority  which  the  Commission  accords  a 
career  or  career  conditional  employee  who 
has  been  involuntarily  displaced  from  his 
position  through  no  fault  of  his  own." 

CONTINUATION     OF    BENETfrs     ON     ACCOUNT     OT 
SUBVIVINO     CHILDBSN      ATTENDING     SCHOOL 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Paragraph  (G)  of  section  10 
Of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Nothwithstandlng 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  compen- 
sation payable  to  or  for  a  child,  a  brother  or 
Bister,  or  a  grandchild  which  ^uld  other- 
wise be  terminated  because  ^uch  child, 
brother  or  sister,  or  grandchild  has  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen  shall  be  continued  if  he 
Is  a  student  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (M)) 
at  the  time  he  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen 
for  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  such  a  stu- 
dent or  until  he  marries." 

(b)  SecUon  10  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(M)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
person  shall  be  considered  a  student  while 
he  is  repularly  pursuing  a  full-time  course 
of  study  or  training  at  an  institution  which 
is  an  educational  or  training  Institution  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  after  he 
reaches  the  age  of  twenty-three  or  has  com- 
pleted four  years  of  education  beyond  the 
high  school  level,  except  that,  where  bis 
twenty-third  birthday  jiccurs  during  a  sem- 
ester or  other  enrollment  period,  he  shall 
continue  to  be  considered  a  student  until  the 
end  of  such  semester  or  other  enrollment 
period.  A  child  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
e«»sed  to  be  a  student  during  any  interim 
between  school  years  if  th«  Interim  does  not 


exceed  four  months  and  if  he  shows  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  he  has  a 
bona  fide  intention  of  continuing  to  pursue 
a  full-time  course  of  education  or  training 
during  the  semester  or  other  enrollment 
period  immediately  following  the  Interim  or 
during  periods  of  reasonable  duration  during 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  he 
is  prevented  by  factors  beyond  his  control 
from  pursuing  his  education." 

LUMP-SUM     COMPENSATION      UPON      BCMABBIAGE 

Sec.  8.  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  14."  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
Eection: 

"(b)  Upon  remarriage,  a  widow  or  depend- 
ent widower,  entitled  to  compensation  under 
section  10,  shall  be  paid  a  lump  sum  equal 
to  twenty-four  times  the  monthly  compen- 
sation payment  (excluding  any  compensa- 
tion on  account  of  another  person)  to  which 
he  was  entitled  Immediately  prior  to  the 
remarritge." 

TIME  FOB  CLAIMS 

Sec.  9.  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  "Sec  20.".  by  striking  out  of  the 
second  sentence  "due  to  radiation  or  other 
causes",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  time  limitations  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  begin  to  run  against  a  minor 
until  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  has 
had  a  legal  representative  appointed,  and 
shall  not  run  against  an  lncomi>etent  person 
while  he  Is  Incompetent  and  has  no  duly  ap- 
pointed legal  representaUve." 

RECOVEBIES   IN    ACTIONS   AGAINST  THIKD   PASTIES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  third  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 26  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ": 
Provided,  That  in  any  event  the  beneficiary 
shall  be  paid  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
net  amount  of  any  settlement  or  recovery  re- 
maining after  the  expenses  thereof  have  been 
deducted". 

(b)  Paragraph  (B)  of  section  27  of  such 
Act  ;8  amended  by  inserting  before  the  peri- 
od at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  the  beneficiary  shall  have  the 
right  to  retain  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
net  amount  of  such  money  or  other  property 
remaining  after  the  expenses  Oi  a  suit  or  set- 
tlement have  been  deducted,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  retain  an  amount  equivalent  to  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  proportionate  to 
the  refund  to  the  United  SUtes  ". 

(c)  Section  35  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  As  used  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'administrative  expenses'  does 
not  Include  expenses  for  legal  services  ren- 
dered by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  under 
sections  26  and  27." 

HEARINGS 

Sec.  U.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
32  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  com- 
ma the  following:  "Including  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  conduct  of  hearings  under 
section  36,". 

(b)  Section  36  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  36."  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)(1)  Prior  to  any  review  under  section 
37.  any  claimant  for  compensation  not  sat- 
isfied with  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall,  upon  request  made  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  Issuance  of  such 
decision,  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  upon  his  claim  before  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary.  At  such  bearing,  the 
claimant  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
present  evidence  in  further  support  of  his 
claim.    Within  thirty  days  after  the  conclu- 


sion of  such  hearing,  the  SecreUry  shall  no- 
tlfy  the  claimant  in  writing  of  his  further 
decision   on  such   claim   and  any  modlflca 
tlons  of  the  award  he  may  make  and  of  thl 
basis  of  his  decision. 

"(2)    In  conducting  such  hearing  the  reo 
resentatlve    of    the    Secretary   shall    not  be 
bound  by  common  law  or  statutory  rules  of 
evidence,  by  technical  or  formal  rules  of  pro 
cedure.  or  by  section  5  of  the  Admlnlstra^ 
tlve  Procedure  Act  except  ac  provided  by  this 
Act.  but  may  conduct  such  hearing  in  such 
manner  as  to  best  ascertain  the  rlghte  of  the 
claimant.    For  this  purpose  he  shall  receive 
such  relevant  evidence  as  may  be  adduced 
by  the  claimant  and  shall,  in  addition  re 
celve  such  other  evidence  as  he  may  deter 
mine  to  be  necessary  or  useful  in  evaluatlne 
such  claim"  * 

SECBETARY's      RULEMAKING      AUTHORITY      IN 
EMPLOYMENT  OUTSIDE  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Sec.  12.  Section  32  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Compensation  Act  is  amended  by  addine 
the  following:  "In  the  adjudication  of  cltlinj 
under  section  42  of  this  Act.  the  Secreurj 
shall  have  the  authority  to  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  proofs  and  evidence 
required  to  establish  the  right  to  benefits 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  date  of 
Injury  or  death  for  which  claim  is  made." 

INCREASE  IN  EXISTING  AWABDS 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
termine the  per  centum  rise  in  the  price  In- 
dex on  the  basis  of  the  annual  average  price 
index  for  calendar  year  1958  and  the  price 
Index  for  the  month  during  which  this  Act 
Is  enacted.  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  which  begins  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  compensation  payable 
under  the  Federal  Employees"  Compensation 
Act  on  account  of  disability  or  death  which 
occurred  more  than  one  year  before  such  first 
day  shall  be  Increased  by  the  per  centum  rise 
determined  under  the  preceding  sentence 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  i  per 
centum  and  rounded  to  the  nearest  dollar, 
except  that  such  Increase  sliall  In  no  case  be 
less  than  (1.  For  purpoiies  of  this  section, 
the  term  "price  Index"  means  the  Coosumer 
Price  Index  (all  items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

COST-Or-LIVINC    ADJUSTMENTS    IN    FUTOU 

Sec.  14.  The  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 43  as  section  44,  and  by  inserting  after 
section  42  the  following  new  section: 

"ADJUSTMENTS    IN    COMPENSATION    TO    RITLKT 
rUTUBE  PRICE  INCBEASES 

"Sec  43.  (a)  Each  month  after  the  month 
during  which  this  section  becomes  effective, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  per  centum 
change  in  the  price  index.  Effective  the  first 
day  of  the  third  month  which  begins  after 
the  price  index  has  equaled  a  rise  of  at  leut 
3  per  centum  for  three  consecutive  months 
over  the  price  index  for  the  most  recent  base 
month,  compensation  payable  on  account  of 
disability  or  death  which  occurred  more  than 
one  year  before  such  first  day  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  per  centum  rise  In  the  price 
Index  (calculated  on  the  highest  level  of  the 
price  index  during  the  three  consecutive 
months)  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth 
of  1  per  centum. 

"(b)  The  monthly  compensation,  after 
adjustment  under  this  section,  shall  be  fixed 
at  the  nearest  dollar,  except  that  the  month- 
ly compensation  shall,  after  adjustment,  re- 
flect an  increase  of  at  least  tl. 
"(c)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'iwlce  index'  means  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items— United 
States  city  average)  published  monthly  hy 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'base  month'  means  the 
month  thU  section  becomes  effective  and 
each  month  thereafter  which  is  used  as  » 
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basis  in  calculating  an  Increp^  in  compen- 
ggUon  under  this  secUon." 

APPLICATION  TO   MXLITAXT  PEBSONNEL 

Sec.  15.  Except  for  benefits  provided  under 
section  7  of  this  Act,  nothing  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed  to 
make  the  increases  authorized  herein  appli- 
cable to  military  personnel  ot  to  any  person 
or  employees  not  within  the  definition  of 
•employee"  in  section  40(b)  (1)  or  (2)  of  the 
Federal  Employees"  CompMnsation  Act. 
However,  these  amendments  shall  apply  to 
employees  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  other  than  members  of  the 
Police  and  Fire  Departments  who  are  pen- 
sioned or  pensionable  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Policemen's  and  Firemen's  Retirement 
and  Disability  Act. 

ETTECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  16.  (a)  The  amendmeni*  made  by  sec- 
tions 3,  4,  and  5  shall  be  applicable  to  cases 
of  Injury  or  death  occurring  before  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  only  iwlth  respect  to 
any  period  beginning  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  following  the 
date  of  such  enactment. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  2, 
6.  and  11  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
injury  sustained  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  7 
(relating  to  continuation  of  Ibenefits  on  ac- 
count of  surviving  children  attending 
ichool)  shall  apply  with  res{>ect  to  persons 
who,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
have  not  reached  twenty-three  years  of  age 
or  completed  four  years  of  edlicatlon  beyond 
the  high  school  level. 

(d)  The  amendments  ma<|e  by  section  8 
(relating  to  lump-sum  com^nsatlon  upon 
remarriage)  shall  be  appllcible  only  with 
respect  to  remarriages  occurring  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  section  9 
(relating  to  the  time  for  clalnu)  shall  be  ap- 
plicable only  with  respect  to  injuries  occur- 
ring after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  section  10 
(relating  to  recoveries  in  actions  against 
third  parties)  shall  apply  In  tfce  case  of  any 
recovery  occurring  after  the  4ate  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speakeif,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Wlthohit  objection, 
a  second  will  be  conslderejd  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  gentleman  from  JJew  York  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  S^Jeaker,  H.R. 
10721,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act,  is  a  long- 
needed  overhaul  of  a  piece  of  legislation 
of  great  Importance  to  all  the  civilian 
employees  of  our  Government. 

Under  this  act,  the  Government  pays 
to  employees  who  have  suffered  from 
disabling  injuries,  arising  In  the  course 
of  their  employment,  money  which  tries 
in  some  way  to  compenslite  them  for 
Uieir  loss  of  income  and  for  the  other 
hardships  they  have  undergone  as  a 
result  of  their  Injury. 

It  is  similar  to  the  State  workmen's 
compensation  acts,  and  like  them,  it  has 
needed  constant  overhaul  Qnd  revision. 

This  bill  is  the  first  revision  of  the 
i-ompensation  Act  since  19$0,  and  repre- 
senu  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Compen- 
wjon  Act  into  line  with  the  increases  In 
reaeral  salaries  and  the  co$t  of  living  in 
«»t  period. 


The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
held  hearings  on  this  legislation  last  fall. 
from  September  8  to  September  16,  The 
committee  considered  the  original  UH. 
10721,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  at  the  Labor 
Department's  request;  HJl.  10865  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O'HaraI  ;  and  other  related  bills. 

The  subcommittee  reported  a  substi- 
tute amendment  to  the  full  committee 
on  February  8,  and  the  full  committee 
adopted  three  amendments  and  reported 
the  bill  to  the  House  imanimously.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee will  all  join  with  me  in  saying 
that  this  bill  represents  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  make  long-overdue  changes  in 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  can  support  with 
pride  and  conviction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  10721,  as  amended, 
increases  benefits  for  people  now  on  the 
compensation  rolls  in  line  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  since 
1958.  and  it  provides  for  automatic  com- 
pensation increases  as  the  price  index 
goes  up.  It  raises  the  dollar  ceilings  on 
compensation  payments,  and  allows 
them  to  move  up  in  line  with  increases 
in  the  Federal  pay  system. 

The  bill  allows  young  people  on  whose 
behalf  beneficiaries  are  receiving  aug- 
mented compensation  to  remain  "de- 
pendents" for  that  purpose  until  they 
have  completed  their  undergraduate  col- 
lege education. 

It  provides  for  rehiring  procedures  for 
disabled  employees  who  are  ready  and 
able  to  go  back  to  work,  and  it  provides 
a  hearing  procedure  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  employees  who  feel  they  have 
not  been  given  proper  consideration  with 
their  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  O'Hara]  who  has  been  desig- 
nated by  myself  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] to  present  the  argument  for  this 
bill  on  the  floor. 

Let  me  say,  before  so  doing,  that  the 
civilian  employees  of  this  Government 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  the  untiring  efforts 
they  have  put  into  the  attempt  to  amend 
this  act  and  to  make  it  meaningful  in 
today's  context. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  which  would  make 
some  very  necessary  improvements  and 
changes  in  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  which  I  think  should  have 
been  made  some  time  ago.  But  they  are 
changes  that  will  be  of  long-lasting 
value. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  be  meeting  again  for  this  pur- 
pose for  some  time  into  the  future. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  for  the  way  in 
which  he  handled  the  subcommittee  in 
the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland], 
and  for  the  opportunity  he  gave  to  the 
minority  to  bring  out  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  that  they  believed  were 
justified,  and  the  way  we  were  able  to 


work  out  a  bill  which  could  have  unani- 
mous approval  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

One  knows  that  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  Is  not  exactly  noted 
for  bringing  out  legislation  that  has 
unanimous  approval.  However.  In  this 
case,  we  did,  and  it  had  the  support  of 
all  of  the  minority  members  as  well  as 
the  majority  members.  . 

I  feel  pleased  that  this  is  a*  piece  of 
legislation  that  we  can  be  proud  of.  It 
was  not  exactly  what  the  administration 
sent  up  to  us,  but  I  know  the  improve- 
ments are  for  the  benefit  of  all  Federal 
employees.  I  think  that  the  Congress 
can  be  proud  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  granted  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

BKITXSH    TO    rSE    MILrTAKT    POKCE    D*    BHODESIA 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Britain  took  a  few  minutes 
last  Friday  from  her  plush  vacation  in 
the  balmy  Caribbean  area  to  mount  the 
U.S.  subsidized  throne  in  Jcmiaica  and 
armoimce  the  British  will  use  military 
force,  if  necessary,  to  beat  the  inde- 
pendence-seeking Rhodeslans  to  their 
knees. 

Among  other  things,  she  said: 

My  Government  •  •  •  fully  supports  the 
United  Nations  and  the  principles  of  Its 
charter. 

Since  when  did  Queen  Elizabeth's 
shabby  government  start  supporting 
principles?  British  traders  and  trim- 
mers still  supply,  directly  and  Indirectly, 
Communist  North  Vietnam,  Communist 
China,  and  Communist  Cuba.  How 
much  longer  does  Britain  propose  to  go 
on  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  these  ag- 
gressors? 

A  few  years  ago,  and  regardless  of  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  their  action.  It  was 
the  British  and  FYench  who  shredded 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  launched 
an  invasion  of  Egypt — an  act  of  aggres- 
sion that  was  halted  by  the  United 
States.  Was  Elizabeth  then  interested 
in  the  principles  of  the  XJ.K.  Charter? 

On  the  subject  of  alleged  discrimina- 
tion in  Rhodesia,  it  was  comparatively 
recent  that  the  British  clamped  down 
on  the  migration  of  Negroes  to  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  And  what  about  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  where  the  color  line  is 
tightly  drawn? 

And  how  many  seats  are  held  by 
Negroes  in  the  British  Parliament? 
There  are  15  such  seats  in  the  Rhodesian 
Parliament. 

As  a  cold  fact-  of  life,  the  principle  of 
a  monarchy  Is  discriminatory  and  a 
totally  urmecessary  bill  of  expense  for 
those  of  all  races  who  are  called  upon 
to  support  the  regal  extravagances. 

Elizabeth  might  well  be  given  a  per- 
manent vacation  to  enjoy  her  sun  bath- 
ing and  leave  Rhodesia.  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  others  to  carry  on  with 
their  principles  which,  up  to  this  point 
at  least,  seem  to  be  more  acceptable  than 
hers. 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  aa  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Haka]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  Just  a  few  min- 
utes more  to  touch  upon  a  couple  of  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  about  which  some 
question  has  arisen. 

I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
provision  wiiich  would  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  benefits  on  ac- 
count of  a  child  over  age  18  so  long  as 
that  child  remains  a  full-time  student, 
but  only  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  23. 

I  imderstand  a  question  has  beer, 
raised.  If  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  EowAKDS]  wishes,  I  will  yield  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  problem 
he  has  encountered  and  I  will  try  to  re- 
spond to  his  question. 

Mr.  EDWARI36  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  provision  which  allows  a  child  to 
continue  his  education  and  therefore  to 
continue  to  draw  benefits  is  set  out  on 
page  11  of  the  bill,  commencing  with  the 
proposed  section  (M) .  Under  that  pro- 
vision, wiilch  is  very  similar  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  provision,  the 
child  must  not  have  a  break  any  longer 
than  4  months  In  his  education  if  he  is 
to  continue  to  receive  benefits. 

Under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  the  provision  is  so  worded,  and 
the  Civil  Service  Board  has  held,  that  a 
child  who  has  a  period  of  4  months  and  6 
days  between  schools  Is  therefore  not  any 
longer  eligible.  The  case  in  point  is  a 
child  who  graduated  from  high  school  on 
May  21  and  who  started  college  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  the  first  available  day  that  he 
could  get  Into  college,  4  months  and  6 
days  later;  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  held  that  he  is  therefore  no 
longer  entitled  to  benefits. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  Is,  Does  the  wording  of  the 
provision  on  page  11,  to  which  we  have 
been  referring,  as  drafted  in  the  present 
bill,  take  care  of  a  provision  or  a  situ- 
ation such  as  that? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  gentleman  that 
it  does.  We  set  up  two  teats,  really,  for 
determining  whether  or  not  compensa- 
tion may  continue  to  be  paid  on  account 
of  a  child  who  is  a  student  during  the  pe- 
riod when  he  is  not  in  school.  First,  the 
Secretary  may  continue  to  pay  compen- 
sation on  the  child's  account  during  any 
interim  between  school  years  if  the  in- 
terim does  not  exceed  4  months  and  he 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary he  has  bona  fide  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of 
education. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  language  on 
page  11,  lines  21  to  24.  This  goes  directly 
to  the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman 
where  it  provides  that  the  child  shall 
continue  to  be  eligible  "during  periods  of 
reasonable  duration  diuing  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  he  Is  pre- 
vented by  factors  beyond  his  control  from 
pursuing  his  education." 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  it  seems  to 
me  this  clearly  envisages  a  case  in  which 
a  young  man  might  be  out  of  school  for 
over  4  months  because  of  a  factor  beyond 


his  control  which  has  prevented  his  con- 
tinuing his  education.  I  am  swre  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  a  case  that  would  be 
protected  under  that  provision.  Since 
the  gentleman  raised  this  very  useful 
point,  I  will  take  the  time  to  call  this  col- 
loquy between  us  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  for  his  guidance  in  framing 
his  regulations  under  this  particular 
provision. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  It  is  the 
idea,  then,  of  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
rrianager  of  this  bill  that  the  situation  I 
described  would  fit  within  the  language 
you  have  read?  As  I  understand  it,  the 
language  that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan just  read  is  not  in  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  will  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman's  question  by 
saying  the  situation  he  described  is  cov- 
ered by  the  provision  I  just  read,  or  at 
least  those  of  us  on  the  committee  intend 
it  to  be  so.  I  believe  his  question  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  other 
provisions  of  this  bill  all  represent  im- 
provements of  different  kinds  in  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act, 
the  oldest  employees  compensation  act 
in  the  Nation  and,  I  think,  they  are  long 
overdue  and  should  meet  with  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  this  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  the  re- 
port on  page  28  you  make  reference  to 
findings  and  awards.  You  show  two  new 
paragraphs  in  connection  with  the  review 
undor  sections  36  and  37  of  the  act.  Will 
you  explain  what  difference  this  new  law 
would  make  under  the  procedure? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Yes.  I 
would  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act  is  the  only  one  of  the 
compensations  acts  of  the  United 
States — and  each  of  the  50  States  has 
such  an  act — which  did  not  provide  in 
any  way  for  any  kind  of  a  hearing  for 
the  employee  filing  the  claim.  The  pro- 
cedure is  that  the  employee  claiming 
work-related  disability,  files  his  claim. 
The  Bureau  of  Employees  Compensation 
considers  it  and  grants  it  or  denies  it. 
The  employee  never  has  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing.  So  we  have  attempted  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
with  the  provisions  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado.  However,  in 
doing  so,  we  wanted  to  be  sure  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  this  is  not  an  adversary 
proceeding  and  we  do  not  have  a  situa- 
tion of  a  claimant  pressing  his  claim 
against  a  reluctant  dovernment.  So  we 
did  not  apply  to  it  the  rules  which  custo- 
marily apply  to  adversary  proceedings. 
We  try  to  give  him  a  hearing  but  keep 
it  informal  so  we  do  not  set  up  an  ad- 
versary hearing  where  none  exists  now. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words,  the  Secretary  would  have  author. 
Ity  under  these  new  provisions,  section 
36(b)  1  and  2  of  the  act,  to  appoint  a 
representative  to  conduct  a  hearing  for 


a  person  who  is  not  satisfied,  where  the 
claimant  applies  within  30  days? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  then 
the  claimant  can  present  evidence  to 
that  individual? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  the 
Secretary's  representative  is  not  bound 
by  so-called  formal  niles  of  procedure 
nor  by  common  law  or  statutory  rules  of 
evidence? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  his  representative, 
would  have  the  right  not  only  to  review 
the  action  tliat  has  heretofore  taken 
place,  but  to  consider  evidence  to  upset 
or  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  committee  on  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, because  on  a  nimiber  of  occasions 
I  have  had  complaints  by  Federal  em- 
ployees who  were  injured  who  felt  that 
they  had  a  good  case  and  were  unable  to 
present  it  at  a  hearing.  Here  they  are 
given  that  opportunity  and  can  have  an 
adverse  decision  reviewed  and  submit  evi- 
dence to  support  their  claim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  for  bringing  this 
to  our  attention. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan,  lliat  is 
correct,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  RogersI  for  bringing  up 
the  matter  in  this  colloquy  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10721,  as  reported, 
will  be  a  significant  step  forward  in  the 
lmpit)vement  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act.  This  act,  under 
which  the  United  States  attempts  to 
com[>ensate  its  civil  employees  for  dis- 
ability arising  out  of  their  employment,  is 
the  oldest  workmen's  compensation  act 
in  the  Nation.  Enacted  originally  in 
1916,  it  has  served,  in  a  broad  sense,  as 
a  pattern  and  an  inspiration  for  the  sev- 
eral States,  all  of  which  have  now  en- 
acted compensation  statutes  covering 
private  employees. 

The  present  act  in  its  basic  approach, 
provides  for  the  assumption  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  of  medical  care  costs 
for  those  of  its  employees  who  are  In- 
Jm-ed  on  duty,  and,  in  addition,  for  pay- 
ments to  such  employees  for  their  loss 
of  earning  capacity  arising  out  of  such 
injuries.  Depending  on  the  degree  of 
disability,  the  employee,  after  exhausting 
his  sick  and  annual  leave,  may  receive 
compensation  up  to  66^  percent  of  his 
basic  salary.  If  he  has  dependents,  his 
compensation  may  further  be  augmented 
by  an  additional  6V3  percent.  These  per- 
centages are  subject  to  various  limita- 
tions, including  a  specific  dollar  celling, 
now  fixed  by  law,  at  $525  per  month. 

The  widows  and  dependent  children, 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  etc.,  of  per- 
sons whose  injuries  resulted  in  death, 
can  be  compensated  at  rates  beginning  at 
45  percent  for  a  widow,  up  to  75  percent 
for    a    widow    with    several    children. 
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Agaln,  these  amounts  are  iibject  to  the 
same  dollsw  ceiling. 

This  bill  seeks  to  ma|de 
changes  in  the  system. 
alizes  the  benefits  In  a  number  of  cases. 
Secondly,  it  attempts  to  make  the  system 
irore  flexible  by  "automating"  increases 
in  benefits  and  dollar  ceilings.  Tlie  dollar 
ceiling  itself  is  taken  out  of  the  bill,  and 
the  ceiling  is  fixed  instead  at  75  percent 
of  the  pay  of  the  top  step  of  a  GS-15, 
however  that  may  be  fixed  by  law.  The 
benefits  are  increased  now  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  Consimier  Price  Index  since 
1958 — a  figure  of  over  9  percent,  and  the 
act  is  further  amended  by  providing  for 
an  automatic  Increase  in  benefits  when- 
ever the  Consiuner  Price  Index  Increases 
by  3  percent  for  a  period  of  3  months. 

In  keeping  with  the  emphasis  which 
this  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  placed  upon  education  as  an  invest- 
ment for  the  Nation,  payments  to  or  on 
behalf  of  children  are  to  be  continued  by 
section  7,  past  the  present  cutoff  age  of 
18,  as  long  as  the  child  is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent, to  a  new  cutoff  age  of  23. 

Your  committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
very  favorably  impressed  by  the  admin- 
istration of  this  act  by  the  Bureau  of 
Employees'  Compensation' — a  Bureau 
which  has  demonstrated  4  real  concern 
for  the  Interests  of  the  employee.  The 
few  cases  which  are  handled  In  a  man- 
ner unsatisfactory  to  the  claimant  can  be 
appealed  to  the  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Appeals  Board.  Your  committee 
considers  it  most  significant  that  the 
employees'  organizations,  who  testified 
before  the  committee,  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  both  the  Bureau  and  the 
Board.  The  organizations  Were  less  com- 
plimentary about  the  handling  of  claims 
by  the  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment— and  In  your  committee's  opinion, 
they  were  Justifiably  so.  An  effort  has 
already  been  initiated  by  the  committee 
to  persuade  other  agencies  to  speed  up 
their  handling  of  claims,  and  this  effort 
will  be  pressed  until  some  substantial  Im- 
provement Is  shown. 

One  major  Improvement  in  procedure, 
however,  did  seem  Justified  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  Is  proposed  in  section  11  of 
H.R,  10721.  This  is  the  institution  of  In- 
formal hearings,  available  at  the  request 
of  the  employee.  In  the  course,  of  which 
the  Bureau's  reasons  for  any  decision 
and  any  evidence  which  the  employee 
may  wish  to  present,  can  become  part  of 
the  formal  record  of  the  case.  This 
hearing  provision  will  not  only  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  aggrieved  employee,  but 
will  also  expedite  the  work  of  the  Ap- 
peals Board  in  requiring.  In  effect,  the 
compilation  of  a  more  formal  record 
than  now  exists. 

Several  other  amendments  in  the  pres- 
ent system  are  contained  In  H.R.  10721. 
The  first,  in  section  3,  related  to  the 
treatment  of  so-called  scheduled  In- 
juries—the injuries,  mostly  involving  the 
K>88  or  loss  of  use  of  a  member  of  the 
body,  which  are  Usted  in  the  schedule  In 
section  5  of  the  act,  and  for  which  com- 
pensation is  paid  for  a  specific  ntmiber  of 
weeks,  without  regard  to  the  loss  of 
Wage-earning  capacity.  "This  feature  is 
found  in  every  State  workmen's  compen- 
Mtlon  act,  and  It  is  Included  in  the 


Model  State  Act  drawn  up  by  the  Council 
of  State  Ooveniments. 

Under  the  Federal  act,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  exists  an  anomaly  in  the  treatment 
of  such  injuries.  In  the  cases  of  total 
loss  or  total  loss  of  use  of  a  member  the 
disabled  individual  is  paid  his  schedu'ed 
award  for  whatever  number  of  weeks  the 
law  provides,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  period,  he  Is  compensated  for  his 
actual  loss  of  earning  capacity. 

The  same  thing  is  true  if  a  person  suf- 
fers a  partial  loss  or  partial  loss  of  use 
of  a  member,  and  also  has  another  signif- 
icant Impairment  to  another  part  of 
the  body.  But  if  a  person  suffers  a  par- 
tial loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  member,  and 
has  no  other  impairment  of  the  body,  his 
compensation  ends  when  the  scheduled 
award  is  paid  In  full,  and  he  can  receive 
no  further  compensation  even  though  his 
partial  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  member 
may  In  fact  continue  to  reduce  ills  wage- 
earning  capacity. 

The  committee's  recommendation  is 
simply  that  persons  with  partial  loss  or 
loss  of  use  be  treated  the  same  as  per- 
sons with  total  loss  or  loss  of  use — thtt, 
after  the  scheduled  injury  is  compen- 
sated for,  the  employee  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  on  the  same  basis  as 
everyone  else — in  terms  of  his  actual  loss 
of  wage-earning  power. 

Another  anomaly  in  the  act  resulted 
from  good  intentions  not  wholly  carried 
out  In  the  1960  amendments.  I  have  ref- 
erence to  section  5  of  the  bill.  Under 
the  act,  employees'  competisation  and  re- 
tirement pajmaents,  in  general,  are  op- 
tions open  to  employees  who  must  leave 
the  service  because  of  injury  and  result- 
ing disability.  Generally  speaking  a  dis- 
abled employee  may  elect  the  system  im- 
der  which  he  will  leave  the  service. 

In  the  1960  amendments  the  Compen- 
sation Act  was  liberalized  to  allow  per- 
sons in  receipt  of  scheduled  awards  to 
receive  their  full  scheduled  award,  for 
whatever  number  of  weeks  the  law  pro- 
vided, while  simultaneously  in  receipt  of 
their  retirement  benefits. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  amendment 
was  that  the  scheduled  award  is  more 
than  merely  a  replacement  of  earning 
power.  It  is  also,  to  some  extent,  a 
gratuitious  payment  by  the  public  to 
atone  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg  or  eye- 
sight or  hearing  or  whatever  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  public.  However,  in  those 
amendments,  reference  was  made  to  the 
Federal  civil  service  retirement  system 
by  name. 

Inadvertently,  this  left  employees  of 
such  agencies  as  the  Foreign  Service,  the 
CIA,  and  a  few  other  employees  with 
separate  retirement  systems  unable  to 
benefit  from  this  provision.  Speaking 
for  your  committee,  I  submit  that  this 
should  be  corrected — particularly  so  be- 
cause the  employees  in  these  other  re- 
tirement systems  are  in  many  cases  In 
the  very  agencies  in  which  injury  in  the 
line  of  duty  may  be  particularly  frequent. 

Another  important  section  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  section  6.  providing  for 
reemployment  rights.  It  is  not  enough 
in  our  Judgment,  to  be  generous  In  our 
treatment  of  disabled  employees  while 
they  are  disabled.    We  should  also  seek 


to  do  whatever  we  can  to  enable  them 
to  get  back  to  productive  work. 

Tills  is  a  service  to  the  employee,  since 
like  most  of  us,  99  percent  of  the  dis- 
abled employees  would  rather  work  for 
a  living  than  receive  even  a  very  gen- 
erous compensation  payment.  It  is  in 
the  interests  of  the  Government  and  the 
taxpayer  because  an  employee  who  Is 
usefully  employed  is  obviously  a  better 
investment  than  a  man  in  a  hospital 
room  collecting  compensation. 

The  act  now  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  assist  compensees  seeking  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  authorizes  the 
payment  of  an  allowance  of  $100  per 
month  to  persons  undergoing  training  to 
this  end.  The  Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation  does  a  good  Job  of  try- 
ing to  persuade  agencies  to  rehire  com- 
pensees who  have  recovered  from  their 
disability.  But  these  voluntary  efforts 
have  not  met  with  full  success. 

Yoiu-  committee  has  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
be  directed  to  treat  employees  In  receipt 
of  compensation  essentially  as  they 
would  treat  an  employee  who  had  been 
rifled.  The  precise  recommendation,  in 
section  6,  is  that  an  employee  shall  be 
placed,  at  his  request,  on  the  register 
for  any  Job  for  which  he  is  physlcsdly 
and  otherwise  qualified — I  repeat  "physi- 
cally and  otherwise  qualified" — with  the 
same  priority  in  placement  as  would  ap- 
ply to  a  person  removed  from  the  payroll 
Involuntarily  but  through  no  fault  of  his 
own.  _ 

Certainly  this  phrase  t^plies  to  these 
disabled  employees.  They  are  out  of  a 
Job  involuntarily  and  without  any  fault 
of  their  own.  They  are  entitled,  in  your 
committee's  judgment,  to  be  among  the 
first  considered  for  any  Job  opening  for 
which  they  are.  In  fact,  qualified.  In 
this  way,  the  compensation  rolls  can  be 
reduced,  the  taxpayer  receives  a  day's 
work  for  a  day's  pay,  and  the  services  of 
people  who  have  already  demonstrated 
their  Interest  in  public  service  can  be 
utilized  instead  of  being  discarded. 

This  provision  in  no  way  forces  any 
agency  to  employ  anyone  who  is  not 
physically  and  otherwise  qualified,  and 
should  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  em- 
ployees' compensation  system. 

The  Eict  now  provides  for  a  death  bene- 
fit. pa«rable  to  dependents,  including 
widows  and  dependent  widowers  of  em- 
ployees whose  death  results  from  an  In- 
Jury  received  in  the  service.  This  bene- 
fit, under  present  law,  Is  automatically 
cut  off  upon  the  remarriage  of  such  a 
widow  or  dei)endent  widower.  In 
cases — and  there  are  many — where  the 
death  benefit  is  a  major  portion  of  a  per- 
son's income,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
loss  of  this  benefit  might  well  give  peo- 
ple cause  to  hesitate  before  marrying  a 
second  time. 

In  section  8  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
has  recommended  that  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment of  24  months'  ccHnpensation  be  paid 
to  any  widow  or  dependent  widower  who 
remarries  while  eligible  for  a  death  bene- 
fit. This  lump-siun  repayment  will  be 
In  lieu  of  any  further  compensation^ 
whatsoever. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  changes  the  pres- 
ent provisions  regarding  recoveries  from 
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third  parties.  Under  the  law.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  require  persons  re- 
ceiving compensation  to  bring  suit  in 
their  own  name,  or  to  assign  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  right  to  bring  suit,  against 
third  parties  who  are  liable  for  damages 
for  the  Injury  received  by  the  employee. 

Under  present  law.  the  Secretary  may 
deduct  from  the  proceeds  of  such  a  suit 
any  funds  he  has  already  paid  the  em- 
ployee in  compensation,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  proceeds  constitute  a  credit 
against  which  future  compensation  pay- 
•  ments  are  withheld  until  the  proceeds  of 
the  suit  are  exhausted.  If  an  employee 
can  be  awarded  a  substantial  amount  of 
damages,  he  will  then  have  something 
to  show  for  his  pains.  But  if  the  dam- 
ages are  less  than  the  entire  amount  of 
compensation  for  which  he  might  be 
eligible  throughout  the  course  of  his  dls- 
abUity.  then  he  has  been  put  to  the  trou- 
ble of  bringing  suit  to  no  advantage  to 
himself. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  employees  to  bring 
suit,  and  difficult  to  persuade  juries  that 
appropriate  damages  should  be  awarded 
when  suit  is  broi;ght  by  the  United 
States — since  the  juries  tend  to  look 
upon  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  the  beneficiary 
of  the  suit,  rather  than  the  injured  em- 
ployee himself. 

The  committee's  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  employe  would  be  en- 
titled, in  any  event,  to  not  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  proceeds  Oi  such  a  suit,  thus 
giving  him  a  real  Interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings. The  amendment  further  allows 
the  Secretary  to  defray  the  costs  of  such 
suits  from  the  employees'  compensation 
fund,  rather  than  from  appropriated 
funds. 

Section  4  of  the  amendment  Is  directed 
toward  a  special  group  of  compensees 
who  have  always  lagged  far  behind  the 
ordinary  beneficiary  because  of  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  in  which  they  were 
originally  employed.  By  an  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1934.  the  Congress  directed  that 
employees  of  New  Deal  era  work  relief 
agencies,  such  as  the  Civil  Works  Admin- 
istration, the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  others,  should  be  compen- 
sated for  work-connected  disabilities  to 
the  full  extent  possible  under  the  Com- 
pensation Act,  subject  to  certain  special 
provisions  contained  In  that  act. 

One  of  those  previsions  was  to  estab- 
lish a  simulated  salary  level,  at  which 
such  employees  were  to  be  deemed  to 
have  been  employed,  since  the  act's  per- 
centages of  the  salaries  which  were  ac- 
tually paid  to  such  employees  would  have 
been,  even  by  1934  standards,  ludicrously 
small. 

That  act  has  been  amended  over  the 
years,  and  the  ceiling  on  payments  to  the 
totally  and  permanently  disabled,  and 
the  simulated  salary  level  on  which  bene- 
fits are  calculated  have  gradually  been 
increased.  At  present,  a  permanently, 
totally  disabled  employee  can  receive 
$150  per  month.  In  the  case  of  death 
benefits,  or  compensation  for  persons 
leas  than  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled, the  simulated  salary  is  $150  per 
month,  and  they  receive  a  percentage  of 
that. 


The  committee  amendment  raises  the 
ceiling  to  $300  per  month,  and  raises  the 
simulated  salary  to  $450,  so  that  a  widow 
who  is  entitled  to  the  full  75  percent  can 
also  receive  as  much  as  $300  per  month. 
Another  part  of  that  section  amends  the 
compensation  act  itself  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  pay  $300  per  month  for 
the  services  of  attendants  for  such  em- 
ployees— there  are  only  a  tiandful  of 
them — who  are  so  totally  disabled  as  to 
need  the  full-time  services  of  an  attend- 
ant. 

The  present  act  allows  the  munificent 
sum  of  $150  for  the  services  of  such  an 
attendant.  These  two  amendments  cover 
a  very  small  niunber  of  people.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  estimates  we  have  been 
able  to  get  from  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation,  there  are  about 
100  exeaiployees  of  the  work  relief  orga- 
nizations, and  something  under  800  sur- 
vivors. The  other  section  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  applies  to  beneficiaries 
needing  the  full-time  services  of  an  at- 
tendant, will  cover  approximately  100 
people. 

Section  15  modifies  a  provision  of  the 
1960  amendments  which  was  originally 
designed  to  prevent  a  situation  in  which 
veterans  benefits  under  this  act  would 
get  out  of  balance  with  the  benefits  ad- 
ministered under  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Some  persons  disabled  prior  to 
January  1,  1957,  while  on  duty  with  mili- 
tary reserve  units,  receive  their  compen- 
sation under  this  act.  rather  than  under 
veterans  or  militai-y  retirement  legis- 
lation. 

The  1960  amendments  provided  that 
the  Increases  authorized  in  that  year  to 
PECA  beneficiaries  would  not  apply  to 
these  reservists.  In  order  to  keep  veterans 
benefits  generally  similar  for  veterans 
retiring  under  varying  legislation.  This 
year,  however,  the  committee,  at  the  Ad- 
ministration's suggestion,  has  recom- 
mended that  section  7  of  the  amend- 
ment— the  education  benefits  provision — 
be  applied  to  these  reservists  as  well  as 
to  the  other  beneficiaries. 

The  remaining  three  sections  of  the 
bill  come  under  the  head,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  technical  amendments.  Section  9  pro- 
vides that  the  time  limit  in  the  act  for 
filing  claims,  which  is  60  days  from  the 
date  of  the  injury,  shall  not  begin  to  run 
against  Incompetent  persons  while  they 
are  Incompetent,  and  have  not  had  a 
legal  representative  appointed,  nor 
against  minors  before  they  have  attained 
their  majority,  or  have  had  legal  repre- 
sentatives appointed. 

The  1960  amendments  provided  that 
the  time  limit  would  not  begin  to  run  In 
the  case  of  latent  injuries  until  the  in- 
jury became  apparent.  At  that  time,  we 
used  the  phrase,  describing  latent  In- 
Jiiries  "from  radiation  or  other  causes." 
These  five  words  are  purely  redundant 
and  are  removed  from  the  act  simply  to 
improve  the  language. 

Section  12  amends  the  act  by  adopting 
language  which  has  been  contained  in 
Labor  Department  appropriation  bills  for 
several  years,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  make  rules  regarding  the  nature  and 
extent  of  proofs  and  evidence  required  to 
establish  the  right  to  compensation  in 
cases  arising  outside  the  United  States 


and  involving  noncitizen  employees  of 
the  Government.  The  language  is  of- 
fered as  a  permanent  amendment  to  the 
act  at  the  request  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

The  final  section  of  the  bill  contains 
the  effective  dates.  Expressed  simply 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  increases  in  the  ceiling 
the  amendment  relating  to  the  CWA  and 
CCC  veterans  and  the  amendment  al- 
lowing retirees  to  collect  scheduled  in- 
juries awards  apply  to  Injuries  received 
at  any  time,  but  will  take  effect  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  after  enactment. 
While,  in  other  words,  the  coverage  of 
these  amendments  will  be  retroactive,  the 
benefits  will  not  be. 

Section  2.  improving  scheduled  injury 
benefits,  and  section  9.  relating  to  time 
for  filing  claims,  apply  only  to  injuries 
incurred  after  the  enactment  of  the 
amendment. 

Section  7.  the  amendment  keeping  stu- 
dents on  the  rolls  imtil  they  reach  23, 
applies  to  any  person  eligible  as  of  the 
time  of  amendment.  In  other  words,  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  placing  some  per- 
sons back  on  the  rolls  whom  age  has 
removed. 

Section  8 — the  lump-sum  for  remar- 
riages— applies  only  to  marriages  after 
the  enactment  of  these  amendments. 

Section  10.  applying  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  damages  recovered  from  third 
parties,  applies  only  with  respect  to  re- 
coveries after  enactment. 

The  effective  dates  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  Increases — both  for  present 
compensees,  and  for  future  Increases, 
are  contained  In  the  sections  themselves. 
In  both  cases,  the  increase  takes  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month  after 
the  date  as  of  which  the  new  CPI  figure 
Is  estimated,  and  in  both  cases,  the  in- 
creases will  apply  only  to  persons  who 
have  been  In  receipt  of  compensation  for 
at  least  1  year  as  of  the  date  the  increase 
begins. 

These  amendments,  Mr.  Speaker,  do 
not  make  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  perfect.  The  employees' 
organizations  have  requested  other  im- 
provements In  the  act,  some  of  which  the 
subcommittee  members  were  inclined  to 
favor.  But  in  the  judgment  of  your 
committee,  these  are  the  amendments 
that  are  most  urgently  needed  now.  And 
they  are  a  reasonable  approach  to  defi- 
ciencies which  have  existed  for  an  un- 
reasonable length  of  time. 

In  comparing  Federal  employees'  com- 
pensation with  the  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation acts  for  private  employees, 
lawyers  are  wont,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make 
a  lawyerlike  distinction.  The  State 
acts,  we  are  told,  constitute  a  quid  pro 
quo.  The  workers  have  surrendered  their 
ancient  common  law  right  to  bring  suit 
against  their  employer  and  In  lieu  they 
have  received  the  statutory  right  of 
workmen's  compensation.  But  In  the 
case  of  Federal  employees,  the  legal 
scholars  point  out,  since  the  sovereign 
was  always  Immune  from  suit,  a  system 
of  workmen's  compensation  Is  but  an 
act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign. 

If  that  analogy  Is  valid,  Mr.  Speaker, 
then  I  say  let  the  sovereign  not  be  mi- 
serly In  its  graciousness.  If  we  are  per- 
forming an  act  of  grace  by  compensating 
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public  servants  for  disabilities  Incurred 
in  the  course  of  that  service,  let  us  do 
so  fairly  and  generously.  For  the  most 
part,  these  Federal  employees  are  peo- 
ple of  high  skills  and  immense  energies — 
people  who  could  often  command  greater 
salaries  outside  of  the  public  service. 

This  House,  this  Gtovermnent,  has,  in 
recent  years,  l>egun  to  treat  these  people 
with  generosity  in  the  matter  of  salary, 
health  benefits,  retirement.  We  have 
left  the  disabled  employee  far  behind. 
It  is  time  to  catch  up.  ; 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  this  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway ]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chtdrman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  and  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI,  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  his  tire- 
less efforts  in  bringing  this  most  bene- 
ficial legislation  to  the  floot  of  the  House. 

Also  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qxhe]  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blS,  and  I  com- 
mend all  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee who  have  worked  so  hard  on  tills 
bill.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  able  colleague  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  has  described 
H.R.  10721  in  all  Its  details,  and,  in  so 
doing,  has  made  a  telling  argument  for 
its  adoption.  I  want  only  to  dwell  oa  a 
few  salient  points,  and  to  Indicate  how 
truly  pressing  is  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. I 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
said,  this  bill  seeks  to  automate  the 
process  by  which  the  Compensation  Act 
will  keep  pace  with  increases  in  salaries 
and  increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
Congress  has  had  to  amend  this  program 
18  times  in  the  course  of  iits  50  years  of 
operation.  The  Congress  has  done  so, 
and  has  acted  generously  and,  on  the 
whole,  without  excessive  delay.  Yet  the 
fact  of  delay  has  caused  not  only  incon- 
venience and  extra  work  for  the  Con- 
Bress— this,  after  all,  is  a  minor  prob- 
lem— but  hardslilp  for  disabled  workers. 
That.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  liot  a  minor 
problem. 

The  committee  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation brought  out  very  clearly,  the  prob- 
lems which  excessive  rigidity  in  the  act 
has  created.  One  such  rigidity,  which 
this  bill  would  completely  cure,  is  the 
artificial  doUar  celling  on  benefits.  Your 
committee  was  agreed  that  there  should 
oe  a  fixed  celling  on  benefits.  Since  em- 
ployees' compensation  is  tax  free,  an  un- 
limited compensation  scale  could  allow 
disabled  clvU  servants  at  the  very  top  of 
the  career  ladder  to  collect  more  money 
under  compensation  than  they  were  paid 
while  on  duty.  But  the  celling  In  the 
present  act.  and  even  the  celling  in  the 
Dill  which  I  originally  Introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Labor  Department,  set  at 
a  specific  figure,  would  inevitably  mean 
that  a  growing  segment  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice would  be  left  unable  to  collect  the 
fu  .  ^'^ount  of  compensation  to  which 
their  disability  and  their  number  of  de- 
Pendents  was  supposed  to  enUtle  them. 


Let  me  Illustrate,  fnMn  the  hearings, 
what  this  could  mean.  Today,  the 
United  States  has,  in  Vietnam,  hundreds 
of  dedicated  civilian  employees — men 
from  AID,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
the  State  Department,  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  These  men  are 
not  sitting  In  comfortable,  alr-condl- 
tloned  offices,  working  a  40-hour  week. 
They  are  scattered  all  over  the  face  of 
that  war-torn  country,  living,  many  of 
them,  under  the  same  combat  conditions 
that  face  our  soldiers  there.  They  live 
in  tiny  Vietnamese  villages,  eating  the 
same  food,  drinking  the  same  water,  and 
shedding  the  same  blood  as  the  Vietnam- 
ese civilian  authorities  who  are — as  our 
civil  officials  are — such  a  prime  target 
for  Vietcong  terrorism.  Joseph  Grainger, 
of  AID,  was  captured  last  year  by  the 
Vietcong.  He  tried  to  escape,  and  was 
killed  in  so  doing.  His  salary,  while  he 
was  alive  and  working  for  his  country, 
was  $11,325  per  year.  Under  the  pres- 
ent act,  his  wife  and  four  children  could 
expect,  at  the  very  most,  a  total  of  $6,300 
in  annual  compensation — a  reduction  in 
income  of  nearly  50  percent.  The  ad- 
ministration bill — the  bill  which  I  orig- 
inally introduced,  and  which  I  urge  you 
to  amend  today— that  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  have  raised  that  amount  to  $8,220. 
It  would  have  been  generous,  I  suppose, 
to  raise  the  compensation  payment  from 
a  little  over  half  to  a  little  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  salary  Joe  Grainger  had 
been  earning.  But  the  act,  Mr.  Speaker, 
promises  him  not  half,  not  two-thirds, 
but  75  percent.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
a  man's  income,  I  submit,  is  a  small  price 
for  a  generous  Government  to  give  to  a 
widow  and  four  children  in  return  for 
their  father's  life.  Under  the  bill  before 
us.  with  the  committee's  amendment, 
Mrs.  Grainger  can  collect  what  the  act 
promises  her  with  one  hand  while,  as  It 
reads  now,  it  takes  It  away  with  the  other. 

According  to  testimony  before  our 
committee  by  C.  William  Kontos,  of  the 
personnel  office  of  AID,  who  was  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State, 
AID,  and  the  U.8.  Information  Agency, 
the  original  bUl,  the  bUl  which  the  Labor 
Department  sent  up  to  Improve  the  act, 
even  under  that  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  37  per- 
cent of  the  people  whom  these  agencies 
send  into  trouble  spots  all  over  the 
world — 37  percent  of  these  civilians 
whom  this  Government  asks  to  risk  their 
health,  their  very  lives  In  the  unarmed 
services  of  their  country — 37  percent  of 
these  imglamorous,  unsung  servants  of 
our  Nation's  Interests  abroad,  would  find, 
In  the  event  of  total  disability  or  death, 
that  they  or  their  survivors  would  be  able 
to  collect  less  than  the  three-fourths  of 
their  basic  salary  which  the  Congress 
clearly  Intended  they  should  be  able  to 
collect  when  first  It  set  the  present  cell- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  effect,  asking  this 
House  to  amend  my  own  bill,  H.R.  10721, 
by  adopting  the  amendments  which  the 
committee  has  offered  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  When  I  first  Intro- 
duced HJi.  10721, 1  thought  it  was  a  gen- 
erous updating  of  the  present  act.  But 
the  hearings  have  impressed  upon  me 
the  shortcomings  of  that  original  bill, 
and  I  would  be  less  than  honest  with  you. 


my  colleagues,  if  I  did  not  urge  you  to 
adopt  the  amendments  which  the  com- 
mittee, without  a  dissenting  voice, 
adopted  In  this  proposal. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill  of  my  able  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hatha- 
way], HJR.  10721.  The  amendments 
offered  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  would  fairly  and  intelligently 
update  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act. 

Federal  employees  look  to  this  act  for 
protection  for  themselves  and  their  de- 
pendents or  survivors  in  the  event  they 
become  disabled.  They  are  fully  justi- 
fied in  expecting  that  adequate  provi- 
sion he  made  to  assure  them  a  continu- 
ing Income  should  accident  or  Illness 
render  them  Incapable  of  working. 
They,  and  their  dependents,  are  fully 
entitled  to  these  benefits,  which  are  en- 
joyed In  varying  degree  by  millions  of 
American  workers  in  public  and  private 
employment. 

I  share  the  view  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  that  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  was  gen-, 
erously  written,  and  that  It  has  been 
administered  with  evident  concern  for 
the  interests  of  those  entitled  to  benefit 
from  its  provisions.  However,  every  law 
on  policy  of  Government  Is  subject  to  re- 
view at  appropriate  Intervals  in  order 
that  passing  time  and  changing  condi- 
tions may  not  render  them  Irrelevant  or 
obsolete. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  in  question,  who  suggest 
that  benefits  generously  decreed  17  years 
ago  may  be  long  overdue  for  reconsid- 
eration. The  fact  that  today  some  15 
percent  of  oxir  Federal  employees  are 
prevented,  by  limitations  adopted  17 
years  ago,  from  obtaining  the  benefits 
which  the  act  Intended  they  should  re- 
ceive amply  supports  this  view. 

I  am  in  full  accord,  also,  with  the  view 
that  the  Compensation  Act  should  be 
automated  in  order  that  in  the  future  It 
may  adjust  itself  to  the  changing  require- 
ments. No  one  can  argue  against  the 
suggestion  that  a  benefit  intended  to  be 
generous  17  years  ago  is  likely  to  be 
marginal  or  miserly  in  today's  economy. 
By  the  same  token  any  adjustment  we 
may  make  at  this  time  is  unlikely  to  re- 
quire no  adjustment  17  or  even  7  years 
hence. 

I  support  Mr.  Hathawat's  bill  because 
I  feel  a  real  obligation  to  the  able  and 
dedicated  civilian  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  All  play  an  Important 
role  In  carrying  out  the  many  and  com- 
plex activities  of  our  Government.  They 
are  entitled  to  every  reasonable  benefit 
which  we  can  offer  them. 

The  expectations  of  our  Federal  em- 
ployees are  reasonable  and  Just.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  before  us  are  like-> 
wise  reasonable  and  extend  only  reason- 
able benefits. 

I,  therefore,  support  HJl.  10721  with- 
out reservations,  and  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  do  likewise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  10721,  with  a  com- 
mittee amendment. 
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The  Question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
as  amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislation  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  HJl. 
10721.  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  US.   COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  12762)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions /or  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
'Guard,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  12762 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeiMte  and  House 
o/  Representative  a  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1967  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard 
as  follows: 


For  procurement,  extension  of  service  life. 
and  Increasing  capability  of  vessels,  •03,210.- 
000. 

(A)  Procurement: 

(1)  four  high-endurance  cutters: 

(2)  one  river  tender; 

(3)  design  of  icebreaker; 

(4)  design   of  oceanographlc   cutter;    and 

(5)  desigrr  of  small  cutter. 

(B)  Increasing  capability: 

(1)  Install  secure  communications  equip- 
ment on  three  hlgh-endurance  cutters;  and 

(2)  Install  balloon  tracking  radar  on  one 
falgb-endurance  cutter. 

(C)  Extension  of  service  life: 

( 1 )  Improve  Icebreakers:  and 

(2)  enlarge  operaUons  center  on  two  two- 
hundred-and-flfty-flve-foot  hlgh-endurance 
cutters. 

AtxcRArr 
For  procuremeut  of  aircraft,  $29,144,000: 

( 1 )  three  long-range  aircraft; 

(2)  five  medium-range  fixed  or  rotary- 
wing  aircraft;  and 

(3)  twenty  medium-range  helicopters. 

coNSTmucnoN 
For  establishment  or  development  of  In- 
atallatlons  and  facilities  by  acquisition,  con- 
struction, conversion,  extension,  or  installa- 
tion of  permanent  or  temporary  public 
worlu,  including  the  preparation  of  sites 
and  furnishing  of  appurtenances,  uUUtles, 
and  equipment  for  the  following.  $33,725,- 
000. 

(1)  Station,  Umpqua  River,  Oregon:  bar- 
racks, measing  and  operations  building; 
equipment  building:  and  public  family 
quarters; 

(2)  Station.  Coos  Bay,  Oregon:  operations 
building,  garage  and  public  family  quarters; 

(3)  Base,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin:  adminis- 
tration, industrial  and  buoy  maintenance 
building,  dock:  and  breakwater  on  leased 
premises  with  long-term  leaae; 

(4)  Depot,  Southwest  Harbor,  liCalne: 
barracks  and  mess  buUdlng  piers,  and  pub- 
lic family  quarters; 


(5)  SUtlon,  New  Canal  Ijoulslana:  utility 
building,  bulkhead,  and  dock; 

(6)  Base,  Governors  Island.  New  York: 
Industrial  facilities,  piers;  and  acquisition 
of  the  building  constructed  on  the  Fort  Jay 
Military  Reservation.  New  York,  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association; 

(7)  Station.  Saint  Ignace.  Michigan:  bar- 
racks, messing  and  operations  building,  ga- 
rage, p>(ers,  breakwater,  and  pubUc  family 
quarters; 

(8)  Station,  Grand  Isle,  Louisiana:  moor- 
ings, bulkhead,  public  family  quarters,  and 
completion  of  LORAN-A  station. 

(9)  Air  Station,  South  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia: barracks  and  sickbay  buUdlng,  re- 
habilitation of  existing  barracks  as  admin- 
istration and  messing  building,  transmitter- 
emergency  operations  building. 

(10)  Various  locations:  transportable 
communications  units; 

(11)  Base,  New  Orleans.  Louisiana:  third 
and  fourth  floors  of  administration  building, 
gatehouse,  shop  buildings,  and  moorings; 

(12)  Station,  Rappahannock  River,  Vir- 
ginia: barracks,  messing,  operations  build- 
ing; bulkhead,  pier;  and  public  family  quar- 
ters; 

(13)  Radio  Station.  Long  Beach,  Califor- 
nia: transmitter  Installation; 

(14)  Radio  Station,  Kodlak  Island.  Alaska: 
transmitter  and  antennas; 

(15)  Station,  Marathon,  Florida:  barracks, 
administration  and  operations  building, 
storage  building  wharf,  bulkhead  and  sea- 
wall; 

(16)  Station,  Cape  May,  New  Jersey: 
hnngar,  offices,  shop  building,  and  Improve 
mooring; 

(17)  Air  Station,  Kodlak.  Alaska:  im- 
provement of  bangar  doors; 

(18)  Base.  Terminal  Island,  San  Pedro. 
California:  supply  warehouse; 

(19)  Moorings,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas:  es- 
tablish moorings  for  aids  to  navigation 
tender; 

(20)  Various  locations:  Aids  to  navigation 
projects  including,  where  necessary,  advance 
planning  and  acquisition  of  sites; 

(21)  LORAN-A  Stations.  Galveston  and 
Port  Isabel.  Texas:  transmitter,  power,  and 
storage    buildings; 

(22)  Academy.  New  London,  Connecticut: 
cadet   barracks: 

(23)  Recruit  Training  Center,  Cape  May. 
New  Jersey:  administration  building; 

(24)  Reserve  Training  Center,  York- 
town,  Virginia:  Bnglneman  School  classifica- 
tion and  laboratory  building; 

(25)  SUUon,  Chicago.  lUlnoU:  bangar, 
offices,  shop  building,  and  Improved  mooring; 

(26)  Cape  Kennedy,  Florida:  hangar, 
offices,  shop  building,  and  improved  mooring; 

(27)  Various  locations:  public  family 
quarters:  and 

(28)  Various  locations:  advance  planning, 
construction  design  architectural  services 
and  acquisition  of  sites  in  connection  with 
public  works  projects  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law. 

8«c.  2.  During  fiscal  years  1967  through 
and  Including  1968  the  SecreUry  of  the  De- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
eraUng  is  authorised  to  lease  existing  hous- 
ing faculties  at  or  near  Coast  Guard 
insUllaUons  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  for  assignment  as  public  quarters  to 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents. 
If  any,  without  rental  charge  upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary,  or  his  designee, 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing 
facilities  at  or  near  such  Coast  Guard  instal- 
lations. Such  housing  facilities  may  be 
leased  on  an  Individual  or  multiple-unit 
basis.  Expenditures  for  the  rental  of  such 
housing  facilities  may  not  exceed  the  aver- 
age authorised  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second 
demanded? 


Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  speaking  on  the 
bill.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  Government  Printing  Office 
error  in  the  report. 

On  the  first  page,  in  the  12th  line,  the 
committee  amendment  to  Coast  Guard 
aircraft  is  stated  to  be  $49,344,000. 

The  figure  should  be  129,144,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  many  of  us  who 
are  not  located  on  tlie  immediate  sea- 
coasts  of  oiu-  country  tend  to  forget  the 
impoi-tant  role  that  the  Coast  Guard 
plays  in  our  lives. 

Were  we  to  take  a  plane  to  Europe  or 
the  Orient,  the  Coast  Guard  would  con- 
tribute to  the  safety  of  our  trip  by  sup- 
plying navigational  data  and  weather  in- 
formation from  its  weatherships  to  the 
pilot  of  the  plane. 

Similarly,  if  we  were  to  travel  by  sea,  we 
would  have  the  same  weather  data,  ice- 
berg information,  and  the  comforting 
knowledge  that  in  the  event  of  a  casualty 
the  Coast  Guard  would  be  ready  and  able 
to  assist  us  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  connection  with  the  latter,  the  Coast 
Giutrd  is  extending  its  automated 
merchant  vessel  reporting  system— 
AMVER— to  the  Pacific. 

By  the  operation  of  this  system,  which 
locates  virtually  every  merchant  ship  by 
means  of  a  computer,  the  Coast  Guard 
is  able  to  find  merchant  vessels  nearest 
the  point  of  a  casualty  and  dispatch  tliem 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  time. 

The  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
several  years  in  the  Atlantic  and  has 
proved  most  effective  in  minimizing  loss 
of  lives  and  property  in  that  ocean. 

The  safe  navigation  of  our  vast  river 
system,  with  its  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  barges  can-ying  all  kinds  of  material 
at  very  low  rates  is  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  efforts  of  the  Coast  Guard  in 
providing  proper  aids  to  navigation  to 
enable  the  tows  to  proceed  safely. 

Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  small  boats  are  aware  of  the 
constant  efforts  of  the  Coast  Guard  to 
protect  us. 

Sometimes,  when  they  cite  us  for  fail- 
uie  to  cari-y  proper  equipment,  we  feel 
that  they  are  ovei"zealous,  but  their  ef- 
forts have  paid  off  in  the  surprisingly 
low  casualty  rate  among  those  who  use 
the  waters  for  recreation. 

We  know  that  our  men  in  Vietnam  are 
backed  up  by  the  Coast  Guard,  which 
has  26  of  its  best  82-foot  patrol  cutters, 
together  with  their  crews  patroling  the 
coasts  to  prevent  infiltration  and  smug- 
gling. 

On  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  world,  in  a 
more  peaceful,  but  nevertheless  tense  and 
critical  area,  the  Coast  Guard  is  shep- 
herding and  guarding  the  safety  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  from  Cuba  who  have 
sought  to  escape  the  despot  Castro  by 
utilizing  small  boats  many  of  which  were 
never  designed  for  use  in  open  waters. 

Their  success  In  this  field  In  the  light 
of  hazardous  circumstances  is  outstand- 
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ing  and  many  people  whb  are  presently 
happy  In  the  United  States  owe  their 
lives  and  their  liberty,  to  the  men  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Our  fishermen,  upon  wihose  efforts  we 
depend  for  a  goodly  portion  of  our  food 
likewise  must  acknowledge  the  help  of 
the  Coast  Guard  not  only  in  protecting 
their  lives  against  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather  but  in  protecting  them  and 
their  source  of  livelihood  from  the  dep- 
redations of  Russian  and  Japanese  fish- 
ermen. 

It  would  be  difiScuIt  to  measure  the 
financial  gain  to  the  coilmtry  from  the 
work  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

We  can  only  be  sure  that  the  benefits 
derived  from  their  efforts  is  many,  many 
times  the  amount  of  money  they  call 
upon  us  each  year  to  furtiJsh  them. 

Because  of  the  widespread  activities 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  I  view  with  great 
concern  the  authorization  bill  submitted 
by  the  Coast  Guard  through  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Last  year,  the  expenditure  of  $120,510,- 
000  was  authorized  by  our  committee  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  ships,  planes, 
shore  facilities,  suid  aids  to  navigation. 

We  felt  that  in  view  of  the  sadly  de- 
preciated and  obsolete  condition  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
equipment  and  facilities,  it  was  the  very 
least  that  could  be  done. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  how- 
ever, saw  fit  to  reduce  the  amount  to 
$115,510,000. 

This  year  I  was  shocked,  therefore, 
when  we  received  the  proposed  author- 
ization for  the  coming  fiscal  year  in  an 
amount  of  $103  million  which  includes 
$8,800,000  required  in  connection  with 
the  transfer  of  five  icebreakers  from  the 
Navy  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  am  aware  of  the  problems  facing  the 
President  in  attempting  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  budget  while  confronted  with 
vastly  increasing  demands  for  funds  both 
here  and  abroad. 

However.  I  feel  that  the  requirements 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  in  tihe  light  of  its 
impact  upon  all  of  us,  deserves  consid- 
erably better  treatment  than  accorded 
It  by  this  budget. 

In  fact,  the  $103  millloii  would  pro- 
vide the  Coast  Guard  with  only  slightly 
over  $94  million,  aside  from  the  money 
needed  for  the  icebreakers,  which  Is  over 
$20  million  below  the  current  year's  ap- 
propriation. 

I  feel  that  this  is  totally  itiadequate. 

It  is  far  less  than  the  Coast  Guard 
stated  would  be  its  minimum  require- 
ments in  its  original  submission  to  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  latter's 
submission  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  toUlly  inadequate 
lor  its  needs  for  the  coming  year. 

Accordingly,  in  its  consideration  of  the 
biU,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  amended  it  to  provide  an 
additional  sum  of  $23,079,000,  to  permit 
the  construction  of  one  more  large  cut- 
ter, desperately  needed  for  ocean  service; 
Mght  heUcopters,  required  in  connection 
With  its  lifesavlng  and  Icebreaking  ac- 
tlvlUes;  the  addition  of  two  heUcopter 
lifesavlng  stations  at  Chicago.  Dl..  and 
cape  Kennedy,  Fla.;  and  $2.5  million  to 


permit  the  construction  of  additional 
housing. 

While  I  am  aware  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  eliminated  virtually  all 
of  its  housing  request  for  the  coming 
year,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  at  present  but  10  percent 
of  Coast  Guard  families  enjoy  Govern- 
ment housing,  whereas  34  percent  of  the 
other  armed  services  are  provided  for. 

I  feel  that  this  lack  must  be  met  in 
the  immediate  future  to  protect  the  Coast 
Guard  against  vastly  increased  expenses 
resulting  from  a  drop  in  reenllstments. 

As  we  all  know,  the  welfare  of  our 
families  weighs  heavily  upon  us  and  the 
inability  to  secure  adequate  housing  at 
a  reasonable  cost  militates  against  a  de- 
cision to  reenlist,  which  in  turn  entails 
a  considerable  expense  to  train  a 
successor. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  bill  presented 
by  this  committee,  representing  as  it 
does  a  modest  Increase  over  Isist  year's 
appropriation,  is  the  minimum  amount 
with  which  the  Coast  Guard  can  func- 
tion, and  that  any  substantial  reductions 
would  very  seriously  impair  its  eCaciency. 

And  it  would  adversely  affect  the  gal- 
lant and  vital  service  rendered  to  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  my 
chairman's  regard  for  the  excellent  work 
of  the  Cosist  Guard,  but  I  am  gravely 
concerned  lest  the  excellent  record  that 
it  has  achieved  over  the  past  years  will 
be  jeopardized  by  the  continuing  radical 
cuts  in  its  requests  for  fimds. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  my  subcom- 
mittee represented  a  cut  of  over  $20 
million  in  its  hardware  alone.  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  ordinary  duties,  which  are 
constantly  expanding,  it  has  had  the 
responsibility  of  operating  all  American 
icebreakers  thrust  upon  It.  which  entails 
the  necessity  of  securing  .  additional 
funds  for  both  machines  and  men. 

I  feel  that  this  transfer  of  icebreakers 
was  most  appropriate  In  view  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  experience  in  the  field,  but 
I  am  concerned  with  respect  to  the  over- 
aU  picture  because  of  the  adverse  effect 
upon  safety  of  the  attempted  cuts. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  In- 
creases offered  by  the  committee  in  this 
bill  and  I  am  convinced  that  every  dollar 
requested  is  a  vital  necessity  for  good 
operation.  We  carmot  compromise  with 
safety,  and  failure  to  supply  the  proper 
tools  will  endanger  all  of  us,  whether 
operators  of  small  boats,  victims  of  nat- 
ural disasters,  passengers  on  ocean  ves- 
sels, or  commercial  operators  of  water- 
borne  transport. 

I  am  aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
administration  in  balancing  domestic 
requirements  with  those  of  our  commit- 
ments abroad,  but  I  feel  that  any  attempt 
to  cut  in  this  particular  field  is  com- 
pletely ill  advised. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  House  to  enact 
this  bill  in  the  sum  submitted  by  the 
committee  in  light  of  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  it  Is  essential  for  the  welfare 
of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  ORC^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
is  transferring  the  icebreakers  from  the 
Navy  operation  of  icebreakers  to  the 
Coast  Guard;  1^  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.   That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  genUeman  saying 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  funds  for 
the  operation  by  the  Coast  Guard  of  the 
icebreakers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  was  not  imtil  we 
put  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that  a 
million  dollars  is  being  set  aside  for  the 
study  or  a  survey  as  to  the  need  for  ice- 
breakers by  the  Coast  Guard,  that  is  new 
icebreakers? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  million  dollars  is 
being  set  aside  for  that  ?  I  can  remember 
that  the  committee  had  hearings  on  the 
construction  of  icebreakers  both  of  the 
conventional  type  and  nuclear-powered 
icebreakers  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  is  there  any  need 
for  a  study  at  this  time  and  the  expend- 
iture of  $1  million  for  that  purpose? 
Would  the  gentleman  think  this  would 
be  necessary? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  so  because  we  are 
getting  into  a  completely  new  field. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  completely  new 
field? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes  as  far  as  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  merchant  marine  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  operating  icebreakers,  has  it 
not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  but  not  in  the  nu- 
clear field. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  I  see.  The  $1  mil- 
lion would  set  the  stage  for  nuclear- 
powered  Icebreakers,  is  that  correct?        « 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  in  the  study  stage; 
that  is  right.    It  is  not  in  design. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  we  had  gone 
into  that  pretty  exhaustively.  At  that 
time  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  I  thought  that  we  went  into  It  in 
considerable  depth.  I  am  still  wonder- 
ing why  $1  million  should  be  expended 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  he  is  under  a 
misconception  as  to  the  use  of  research 
funds  for  this  purpose.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  those  funds  did  not  go  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  using  nuclear- 
powered  icebreakers  for  that  purpose. 
According  to  the  Justification  that  was 
given  to  us,  it  was,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  suggested,  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  nuclear  power  in 
this  field  that  the  funds  are  being  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK   I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  went  into  the  testi- 
mony as  to  the  feasibility,  the  costs,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  at  that  time,  some 
years  ago. 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  find  that  there  has  been  no  money 
that  has  been  directed  for  research  by 
the  Coast  Ouard  into  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  for  this  purpose.  There  may 
have  been  discussion  in  the  past,  but 
there  has  been  no  use  of  the  funds. 
<»  There  has  been  no  determination  to  do 
research  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
thought  we  had  gone  into  It  in  consider- 
able depth  in  hearings  that  were  pre- 
viously held. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate  our 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  for  his  outstanding 
statement  before  the  House  today.  I 
also  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Naviga- 
tion, Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  detailed  summary  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  his  subcommittee. 
which  were  presented  to  us  here  today. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Coast 
Guard  continues  to  play  a  more  impor- 
tant part  in  the  safety  of  American 
waterbome  commerce  as  well  as  Amer- 
ica's waterbome  recreation  users. 

Statistics  as  to  the  number  of  pleasure 
craft,  both  large  and  small,  now  in  use 
on  the  navigable  waterways  and  lakes 
are  well  known  to  the  Members  of  this 
House.  However,  the  statistics  that  20 
years  ago  there  were  28.000  private  and 
commercial  aircraft,  and  today  there  are 
97,000  private  aircraft  should  be  in- 
cluded, and  we  should  be  aware  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  service  to  this  industi-y  as 
well  as  to  our  surface  craft. 

It  was  the  Coast  Guard  that  was  the 
first  rescue  vessel  on  the  scene  of  major 
and  minor  air  accidents  in  the  New  York 
area  in  the  past  year.  Without  their 
experieiKed  skill  and  dedication,  our  air- 
line industry  would  iu>t  have  this  essen- 
tial safety  and  rescue  service  available. 

I  note  that  the  overall  monetary  re- 
quest this  year  is  $12  million  less  than 
last  year's  request.  This,  of  course,  as 
the  chairman  stated,  is  with  the  added 
responsibilities  required  by  our  rapidly 
expanding  waterways  due  to  Federal  im- 
provements, and  the  Coast  Guard's 
assumption  of  many  of  the  missions 
previously  performed  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

On  June  1  the  Coast  Guard  will  assume 
control  of  Governors  Island  in  the  New 
York  Harbor  and  will  consolidate  its 
major  bases  in  the  New  York  port  at 
this  installation.  This  base  will  effect 
many  savings  In  the  years  to  come  in  the 
operations  as  well  as  in  consolidation  of 
services. 

Admiral  Roland,  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  is  not  only  an  inspiration 
to  his  service,  but  also  a  wise  manager 
and  administrator  of  the  Government's 
funds  allocated  to  his  service.  The 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  as  well  as 
the  Congress  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  his  wise  coimsel  and  advice  for 
the  past  J  years.  In  the  history  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  there  has  not  been  a  finer 
Commandant  than  this  outstanding 
sailor. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of  all 
members  of  this  committee  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

It  was  close  to  8  years  ago  that  they 
were  making  the  survey.  There  were  no 
funds  allotted  for  a  nuclear-powered  ice- 
breaker at  that  time.  That  was  8  years 
ago.  The  $1  million  in  this  bill  is  really 
to  go  into  the  planning  and  to  see  which 
icebreakers  are  needed  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1  million,  how  many  cutters 
is  it  contemplated  would  be  provided 
under  the  proposal? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.    Four  large  cutters. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Pour  large  cutters? 

Mr.  OARMATZ.     Yes. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee,  in  urging  favorable  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  12762. 

The  United  States  is  unique  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  developing  a 
military  sei-vice — the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
whose  reason  for  being  is  basically 
humanitarian.  Its  primary  mission  is 
to  save  lives.  It  was  first  established  to 
deal  with  the  sea  and  its  effect  on  the 
American  citizen. 

The  origin  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  can 
be  traced  to  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Congress,  over  175  years  ago.  Since  that 
time,  its  missions  have  been  continually 
Increasing  until  today  its  responsibilities 
include  such  broad  and  diverse  areas  as 
ocean  stations,  law  enforcement,  search 
and  rescue,  merchant  marine  safety.  Re- 
serve training,  port  security,  aids  to 
navigation,  military  readiness,  icebreak- 
ing,  and  oceanography. 

On  the  west  coast,  for  example,  the 
Coast  Guard  has  experienced  substan- 
tially increased  demands  on  their  port 
security  forces  due  to  the  large  volume 
of  military  cargoes  being  shipped  from 
those  ports  to  southeast  Asia.  It  Is  estab- 
lishing a  new  station  at  Rio  Vista.  Calif., 
this  year  to  assist  in  this  effort  and  to 
provide  additional  search  and  rescue,  and 
law  enforcement  coverage.  The  Coast 
Guard  Air  Station  at  San  Francisco,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  wood  frame  World 
War  n  buildings.  Is  scheduled  for  re- 
furbishing. The  transmitter  presently 
housed  in  a  World  War  II  barracks  is 
scheduled  for  relocation  to  a  new  trans- 
mitter building.  This  will  improve  the 
communications  facilities  for  the  12th 
Coast  Guard  District  and  their  western 
area  headquarters. 

The  added  demands  upon  the  Coast 
Guard  have  been  most  marked  since  the 
Korean  conflict.  Distress  calls  for  assist- 
ance have  doubled  to  about  38,000  per 
year.  This  is  largely  attributable  to  a 
twofold  Increase  in  the  recreational 
boating  population  to  about  40  million, 
ranking  fourth  in  participation  sports  in 
this  country.  Aids  to  navigation  have 
Increased  better  than  10  percent  to 
42,000.  And.  oceanographic  data  collec- 
tion, virtually  nonexistent  15  years  ago. 
is  growing  at  a  fantastic  rate  as  nations 


race  to  explore  the  elements  of  inner 
space. 

Yet,  while  there  has  been  an  abun- 
dant generosity  In  allocating  responsi- 
bilities, there  has  been  a  somewhat 
miserly  attitude  in  providing  needed 
funds  for  the  tools  to  perform  these 
added  functioru.  Cutters,  which  consti- 
tute the  backbone  of  the  seagoing  Coast 
Guard,  are  obsolescent.  The  average 
age  of  the  present  fleet  is  over  22  years 
Twenty  of  a  total  of  36  were  never  de- 
signed for  the  service  in  which  they 
are  now  used.  They  were  originally 
built  by  the  Navy  as  seaplane  tenders 
during  World  War  n.  Their  structural 
members  have  deteriorated  to  such  a 
degree  that,  if  they  were  commercial 
merchant  vessels,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  stated  he  would  not- 
repeat  not — issue  a  certificate  of  sea- 
worthiness. Yet,  we  expect  men  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  hazard  the  elements  to 
save  the  lives  of  others  in  these  "crocks." 
It  is  nothing  short  of  ridiculous.  It  it 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  permit 
this  condition  to  exist. 

Moreover,  to  allow  this  condition  of 
substandard  vessels  to  persist  would  be 
hypocrisy.  It  would  be  tantamount  to 
approving  a  double  standard— one  for 
Government-owned  vessels  and  one  for 
commercial  vessels.  I,  for  one,  would 
like  to  see  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
marine  safety  laws,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  foreign-flag  cruise  vessels  op- 
erating out  of  our  ports.  I  introduced 
legislation  on  this  very  matter  last  ses- 
jsion.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
legislation  which  finally  passed  the 
House.  Yet,  how  can  we  in  good  con- 
science press  for  stricter  safety  stand- 
ards to  be  applied  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  then  allow  these  very  same  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  sail  vessels  they 
themselves  would  not  pass  upon  as  being 
seaworthy?  We  must  permit  the  Coast 
Guard  to  press  forward  with  its  vessel 
replacement  program  and  remove  this 
blight  of  overaged  vessels. 

In  connection  with  shore  stations  and 
striictures,  the  Coast  Guard  today  has 
almost  200  stations  with  major  struc- 
tures over  50  years  old.  More  than  50 
percent  of  Coast  Guard  families  are  in- 
adequately housed.  Only  10  percent  of 
Coast  Guard  families  enjoy  Government 
housing  compared  with  34  percent  of 
other  armed  sei-vices,  as  noted  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Maryland 
Certainly,  this  vital  armed  service  is 
worthy  of  better  facilities  than  this. 

Now,  in  line  with  its  expanding  mission, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  assumed  operation 
of  all  eight  US.  polar  Icebreakers,  five 
of  which  are  being  transferred  from  the 
Navy.  This  accounts  for  $8.8  million  of 
the  current  authorization,  as  noted  by 
our  chairman.  But,  if  you  consider  all 
icebreakers,  plus  helicopters,  plus  design 
cost  for  replacements,  the  total  attribut- 
able to  this  added  operation  is  more  on 
the  order  of  $11  million.  The  addiUonal 
four  helicopters  added  by  the  committee 
results  in  a  cost  of  about  $13.5  million. 
It  is  incongruous  that  in  Ught  of  this  new 
and  major  responsibility,  the  Coast 
Guard  was  sent  up  to  the  Congress  with 
an  authorization  request  about  10  percent 
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less  than  actually  approprlf^d  last  fiscal 
year. 

As  many  of  my  colleaguci$,  I  have  seri- 
ous personal  reservations  whether  we  can 
have  a  truly  "guns  and  butter"  budget 
in  view  of  our  commitments  in  Vietnam. 
But  the  US.  Coast  Guard  is  one  service 
which  should  not  be  required  to  spread 
the  butter  thinner.  It  faces  a  severe 
problem  of  block  obsolescetice  of  overage 
ships  and  aircraft  over  thf  next  several 
years.  It  possesses  antijquated  shore 
structures.  All  of  these  are  creating  both 
budgetary  and  operating  strains  as  they 
become  more  costly  to  mainitain  and  more 
inefficient  to  operate  in  tl>e  face  of  in- 
creasing responsibilities. 

If  we  permit  slippage  through  budg- 
etary privation,  we  are  only  postponing 
the  inevitable  at  substantially  increased 
cost  at  a  later  date.  Our  savings  today 
will  be  our  expenses  tomoiTow.  Already 
there  is  an  estimated  cumulative  slippage 
for  the  past  2  fiscal  years  approaching 
$100  million.  Let  us  not  add  to  this  by 
compounding  the  ft^ly.  I  iirge  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  ftiee  budgetary 
reality  and  support  H.R.  12tn62. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.     I  yicK. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  thes^  four  cutters 
to  be  built  in  American  yatids?  Is  there 
any  provision  for  that?        I 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Yes,  ihese  are  to  be 
built  in  American  yai  ds. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Lennon],  such  time  a^  he  will  need. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman:  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Subcommittee  for  btrtnging  to  the 
floor  today  this  bill,  whlth  received  a 
unanimous  vote  not  only  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Guard  b^  of  the  full 
conmiittee. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  last  year 
the  Appropriations  Committee  requested 
the  Coast  Guard  to  project  a  long-range 
Idan  for  a  period  of  at  least  7  years  with 
regard  to  the  implementation  of  vessels, 
the  acquisition  and  the  construction  of 
onshore  and  offshore  installations,  as 
well  as  aircraft.  They  complied  with 
that  request  and  projected  their  needs 
on  a  cost  basis  of  $188,800,000  for  a  pe- 
riod of  the  next  7  years. 

The  Coast  Guard  submitted  its  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  1967.  and  it  was 
looked  at.  I  assume,  with  a  little  bit  of 
concern  because  they  thereafter  estab- 
lished a  task  force  headed  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  charge 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  i 

They  cut  it  a  little  biiJ  Thereafter 
they  came  back  to  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
those  figures  were  maintained  at  that 

t^^-  '^^^  **■  ""^^^  *o  t^^  Secretary  of 
««  Treasury,  and  he  in  turn  cut  it. 
But  when  It  got  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
BtWget  it  was  cut  from  $188.8  to  $103 

million.  1 

n7^  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  and 
ine  full  committee  have  been  very  con- 
semtive,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  their  estimates 
w  the  needs  of  the  Coast  Ouard  for  the 
next  nscal  year.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
wme  that  so  few  people  know  anything 
•WUl  the  roles  and  the  miBslons  of  the 
CXn 3i7_part  4 


Coast  Guard,  not  only  in  this  country  of 
ours — where  it  serves  a  special  mission  in 
at  least  49  of  our  50  States — but  also  in 
all  of  the  free  oceans  of  the  world.  It 
is  now  actively  engaged,  so  to  speak,  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  recognize  the  fact  that  17 
of  our  85-foot  patrol  boats,  which  we 
have  just  received,  were  commandeered 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  sent, 
with  the  Coast  Guard  crews,  to  Vietnam, 
where  they  are  demoixstrating  a  very  fine 
and  excellent  service.  Just  recently  they 
were  called  on  for  eight  more,  and  the 
Coast  Guard  responded.  Where  this  will 
lead,  we  do  not  know. 

We  do  know  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  that  on 
the  west  coast,  from  which  are  deployed 
most  of  our  troops  to  South  Vietnam  and 
to  southeastern  Asia,  as  well  as  materiel, 
the  Coast  Guard  is  heavily  involved. 

I  urge  support  for  this  legislation, 
which  contains  a  figure  far  below  our 
needs  and  just  a  little  bit  above  the 
budget  estimate. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12762.  a  biU  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  a  familiar  branch 
of  the  armed  services  to  those  of  us  who 
come  from  States  where  it  maintains 
shore  and  offshore  establishments. 
While  the  Coast  Guard's  traditional 
peacetime  role  as  the  chief  agency  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  at 
sea  and  the  enforcement  of  U.S.  marl- 
time  laws  is  familiar  to  all,  some  of  us 
are  apt  to  forget  that  in  time  of  war  the 
Coast  Guard  becomes  an  active  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  which  it 
actually  antedates  from  the  standpoint 
of  organizational  history. 

In  peace  and  in  war,  the  Coast  Guard 
in  Hawaii,  the  home  of  the  14th  Coast 
Guard  District,  has  fulfilled  its  many 
duties  with  great  credit  and  given  spe- 
cial meaning  to  its  motto,  "Semper  Para- 
tus,"  or  "Always  Prepared." 

Being  the  only  State  that  is  completely 
surrovmded  by  water,  Hawaii  has  offered 
many  challenges  to  Coast  Guardsmen, 
and  they  have  responded  in  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  sea  and  of  their  serv- 
ice. And  yet,  I  regret  to  say.  public 
housing  for  our  men  in  the  Coast  Guard 
in  Hawaii  has  been  an  area  of  great  need 
for  some  time.  While  approximately  34 
percent  of  the  families  in  other  military 
services  are  provided  Government  hous- 
ing, only  about  10  percent  of  the  Coast 
Guard  enjoy  such  facilities.  This  has 
had  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  reenlist- 
ment  rate  of  Coast  Guard  personnel,  with 
its  resultant  damaging  impact  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  grateful  that 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  recognized  this  great  need 
in  its  deliberations  on  the  legislative 
measure  now  on  the  floor. 

The  committee  states  at  page  10  of 
its  report: 

Provision  for  adequate  housing  is  of 
considerable  benefit  with  respect  to  the 
enlistment  rate  and  thus  contributes  to 
operating   efficiency   and   reduced   cost 


through  minimizing  the  need  for  train- 
ing new  personnel  in  the  increasingly 
sophisticated  devices  utilized  in  the 
course  of  Coast  Guard  work. 

The  locatior^  at  which  such  housing 
is  most  urgently  required  are  in  the 
Honolulu  area  and  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  goes  on 
to  state,  and  I  agree  fully  with  its  find- 
ing, that  adequate  housing  is  an  urgent 
necessity  for  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  To  meet  the  housing 
deficiency  at  severed  critical  locations, 
including  Honolulu,  the  bill  provides, 
among  many  other  necessary  items,  for 
an  expenditure  of  $8  million. 

I  strongly  urge  and  ask  for  a  favor- 
able vote  for  the  measure  now  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Has  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  had  testimony  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  this 
icebreaker? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Have  you  had  testi- 
mony from  the  Navy  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Have  you  gone  into 
the  economics  of  nuclear  propulsion  in 
proposing  this  matter? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  one  of  the  studies. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  not  going  to 
oppose  this  request,  but  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  that  this  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing interest  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  We  have  something 
like  99  submarines  planned  or  being  built 
and  a  number  of  surface  ships  that  are 
being  propelled  by  nuclear  energy,  but 
they  are  being  justified  for  national  de- 
fense purposes.  Not  one  of  them  is  being 
operated  on  an  economic  basis  in  com- 
parison to  fossil  fuel  plants. 

I  would  hope  that  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  in  the  public  interest,  would 
invite  some  of  these  people,  who  have  put 
these  submarine  engines  and  the  nuclear 
propulsion  engines  into  the  Enterprise 
and  the  Bainbridge  and  the  Long 
Beach — surface  ships  which  are  in  exist- 
ence— to  testify,  and  inquire  deeply  into 
the  economics  of  nuclear  propulsion  for 
nonmilitary  purposes. 

If  the  hearings  of  the  gentleman's 
conmiittee  will  support  that  type  of  pro- 
pulsion on  an  economic  basis,  or  on  a 
national  defense  basis,  I  will  support  the 
appropriation,  but  very  frankly,  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  that  we  have 
had  and  testimony  that  we  have  had 
this  past  week  on  merchant  marine  pro- 
pulsion by  nuclear  energy,  nuclear 
propulsion  has  not  been  shown  to  be 
economic.  I  do  not  care  to  OM>ose  this, 
but  I  would  sound  a  note  of  warning. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  on  page  43  of  the  hearings,  this  was 
discussed  with  Admiral  Roland,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard. 
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When  we  had  hearings  7  or  8  years 
ago,  the  Coast  Guard  came  up  with  a 
request  for  an  Ice  breaker,  not  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  but  on  other  grounds. 
He  was  asked  whether  they  changed 
their  minds,  and  he  said,  "No,  we  have 
not,"  but  since  this  was  7  or  8  rears 
later,  we  would  Uke  to  reevaluate  this 
whole  thing.    That  Is  the  purpose  of  the 

funds  here. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  information  available  at  the 
present  time  In  the  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  If  the 
gentleman  will  call  before  him  Mr.  Mil- 
ton Shaw,  who  is  In  charge  of  reactor  de- 
velopment of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  seek  his  testimony  and  seek 
the  Information  which  is  already  com- 
piled, then  he  will  have  a  mass  of 
Information. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  We  will  surely  do 
this,  I  am  sure,  when  It  comes  to  that 
point,  but  the  Coast  Guard  wants  to  go 
into  designing  an  ice  breaker,  not  neces- 
sarily nuclear.  They  want  to  discuss 
that  question,  too. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  a  different 
proposition.  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
designing  an  icebreaker  or  even  a  nu- 
clear Icebreaker,  providing  they  can 
justify  it  on  the  grounds  of  national  in- 
terest, but  more  Importantly  In  that  kind 
of  case,  I  think  on  the  grounds  of 
economics.  We  know  from  experience 
that  we  have  had  to  go  to  500.000  mega- 
watts in  order  to  get  economic  produc- 
tion of  electricity.  You  do  not  need  that 
kind  of  power  in  a  ship.  When  you  get 
down  into  the  small  size  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plants,  whether  it  be  a  standard 
electric  station  on  the  ground  or  in  a 
ship,  you  get  Into  high  operational  and 
capital  expenses.  For  instance,  let  me 
give  you  a  figure  here.  A  conventional 
steam  engine  that  will  produce  between 
70,000  and  100,000  shaft  horsepower  costs 
$7  million,  that  is,  a  conventional  type 
engine.  It  costs  between  $20  million  and 
$24  million  if  It  is  a  nuclear  plant.  So 
immediately  you  start  out  with  three 
times  the  cost  of  a  fossil  plant,  which  will 
provide  the  same  shaft  horsepower.  That 
is  the  problem  that  I  am  worried  about. 
I  know  your  great  committee  will  look 
at  this  very  carefully  before  making  any 
final  decision  to  come  to  this  House  and 
ask  for  that  type  of  expenditure  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.     MAILLIARD.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

1  more  minute  so  that  the  gentleman 

^  from  Iowa  may  aisk  him  a  question. 

Mr.   GROSS.    Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hou- 
riKLol,  for  taking  the  floor  to  point  out 
the  situation  as  it  presently  stands.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand  the 
expenditure  of  $1  million  without  an  ac- 
cumulation of  prior  information.  The 
gentleman  has  given  some  very  valuable 
information  here  this  morning.  The  ex- 
penditure of  $1  million,  without  a  better 
reason  that  I  have  heard  here  today.  Is 
something  that  I  cannot  understand.  I 
want  to  reserve  the  right,  when  the  ap- 


propriation bill  comes  in,  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  $1  million 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  nuclear  propulsion.  The 
gentleman  knows  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.    So  am  I. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  I  am  for 
bringing  it  forward  in  every  way  that  Is 
possible  based  on  economic  justification 
or  some  specific  national  need. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  in  every  way 
that  is  feasible  and  Justifiable. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  see  white  elephants  hung  around  the 
neck  of  the  nuclear  Industry  to  their 
discredit.  I  am  going  to  watch  It  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  previous  hear- 
ings it  was  indicated  to  my  complete  sat- 
isfaction— and  the  committee  did  noth- 
ing further  with  it,  indicating  they  had 
doubts  about  it — it  was  indicated  to  my 
complete  satisfaction  that  it  was  not 
necessary  and  it  was  not  feasible  and  in- 
volved a  tremendous  increase  in  cost  to 
equip  icebreakers  with  nuclear  power. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Ttn>PER]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  responsibilities  of  the  UJ3. 
Coast  Guard  have  been  increased  and 
broadened  to  a  considerable  extent,  I 
hope  that  Members  of  the  House  will 
authorize  them  the  tools  to  meet  these 
added  burdens. 

As  I  have  stated  before  in  this  Cham- 
ber, there  is  no  Federal  agency  where 
the  taxpayer  gets  more  in  return  for  his 
tax  dollar.  The  saving  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty each  year  by  the  Coast  Guard  at- 
tests quite  eloquently  to  the  tremendous 
record  of  our  Nation's  oldest  seagoing 
service. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  on  which  I  am  privileged 
to  serve  as  ranking  minority  member, 
carefully  examined  the  needs  of  the 
Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1967  Insofar 
as  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft, 
and  construction  of  shore  facilities  are 
concerned.  We  heard  from  a  number  of 
unusually  competent  witnesses.  Includ- 
ing the  Honorable  True  Davis.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Adm.  E. 
J.  Roland,  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  and  Vice  Adm.  W.  D. 
Shields.  Assistant  Commandant. 

Members  will  be  Interested  to  learn 
that  26  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats  of  the 
82-foot  class  and  about  450  men  from 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  are  on  patrol  off 
the  Vietnam  coast  to  Interdict  the  sup- 
ply routes  of  the  Vietcong  by  sea.  Coast 
Guardsmen  are  also  active  in  port  se- 
curity work  in  South  Vietnam.  At  cer- 
tain Pacific  coast  ports  the  Coast  Guard 
has  augmented  security  persotmel  su- 
pervising the  loading  of  ships  bound  for 
South  Vietnam  with  ammunition. 

Admiral  Roland  Informed  the  sub- 
committee that  between  September  28, 


1965,  and  November  12,  1965,  from  Coast 
Guard  assisted  4,910  persons  fleeing  from 
Cuba  to  Florida. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  recently  was 
assigned  the  sole  responsibility  for  oper- 
ation of  eight  polar  Icebreakers;  they 
will  take  over  flve  formerly  operated  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  before  November  of  this 
year. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  making  a  growing 
contribution  In  the  fleld  of  oceanography. 

When  we  consider  the  numerous  mis- 
sions of  the  Coast  Guard,  both  of  a 
routine  and  special  nature,  and  that  it 
is  a  constantly  expanding  operation,  the 
authorization  before  us  seems  modest  in- 
deed. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]  has  rec- 
onunended  authorization  of  $63,210,000 
for  vessels,  which  includes  4  badly  needed 
high  endurance  cutters;  $29,144,000  for 
3  long-range  aircraft,  5  medium-range 
aircraft,  and  20  medium-range  helicop- 
ters; plus  $33,725,000  for  shore  facilities. 

This  provides  only  the  barest  minimum 
needs. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  recommended 
authorization. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
the  flscal  year  1967  congressional  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  America's  most 
versatile  triphibious  service — sea,  land, 
and  air — was  created  in  1790,  just  1  year 
after  our  present  constitutional  Govern- 
ment was  born.  In  war  and  in  peace  our 
Coast  Guard  has  rendered  this  Nation 
invaluable  service,  sometimes  under 
handicaps  seemingly  insurmountable. 
Between  1949,  when  the  Congress  spelled 
out  the  Coast  Guard's  functions  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  until  1962,  Coast 
Guard  facilities  rapidly  deteriorated,  to 
the  point  where  replacement,  repair,  and 
construction  became  critical  if  the  serv- 
ice was  to  continue  serving  the  country. 
Following  an  exhaustive  study  made  by 
the  Coast  Guard  in  1962.  the  Congress 
has  sought  to  correct  this  situation  by 
giving  it  the  facilities  and  money  com- 
mensurate with  Its  responsibilities  In  the 
areas  of  merchant  marine  safety,  search, 
and  rescue,  ocean  stations,  oceanogra- 
phy, aid  to  navigation,  military  readi- 
ness, law  enforcement,  and  port  security. 
We  should  not  do  less. 

This  bUl,  H.R.  12762,  is  part  of  that 
continuing  help.  For  Coast  Guard  shore 
establishments,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending the  modest  sum  of  $29,686,000. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  seen  fit  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  the  construction  of 
a  stetlon  at  Marathon,  Pla.,  which  wiU 
include  barracks,  several  other  buildings. 
a  storage  building  wharf,  and  a  bulkhead 
and  seawall.  I  can  assure  you  the  peo- 
ple of  the  PoiuUi  Congressional  Distrlc. 
of  Florida  wiU  continue  to  help  and  coop- 
erate with  the  Coast  Guard  as  it  carries 
out  its  Important  missions. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  sup- 
port HH.  12762,  authorizing  funds  for 
the  UB.  Coast  Guard,  and  join  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  expressing  my 
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concern  for  the  contlnuBd  ability  of 
Coast  Gxiard  vessels  to  protect  our  mer- 
chant marine,  our  fishing  fleets,  and, 
particularly,  the  pleasure  craft  that  sail 
in  the  territorial  waters  ^f  the  United 
Sta'es. 

With  twenty-six  82 -foot  Coast  Guard 
cutters  serving  in  Vietnam^  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  jand  Fisheries 
recognizes  the  need  for  th^  Coast  Guard 
to  update  its  fleet,  and  t^  particularly 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  national 
increase  in  recreational  boating.  Addi- 
tional funds  can  provide  the  helicopters 
for  air-sea  rescue  service  and  the  con- 
struction of  helicopter  stallions  in  future 
years.  ' 

We  on  Cape  Cod  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  Coast  Guard  will  operate 
Its  air-sea  rescue  service  directly  out  of 
Otis  Air  Force  Base.  Thle  item  was  in 
last  year's  budget  and  we  have  been 
assured  that  construction  |  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  fall  of  1967.  There  will  be 
four  fixed-winged  aircraft  and  three 
helicopters  at  the  Coast  Guard  station, 
thus  providing  even  better  protection 
in  southeastern  Massachusetts.     - 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
given  this  legislation  their  most  thought- 
ful attention  and  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  legislation  that  came  to 
us  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — 
it  should  be  helpful  in  enabling  the  Coast 
Guard  to  carry  out  Its  mission. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  ^aker,  a3  a 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  support  H.R.  12762.  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  U.S.  Coast  Guard  re- 
quirements in  shore  facilities,  vessels, 
aircraft,  communications,  aud  navigation 
needs.  i 

I  regret  the  departmental  request,  as 
submitted  in  the  bill,  was  Jor  only  $103 
million,  which  was  more  it4ian  10  per- 
cent below  the  1966  appropriation.  And 
I  call  attention  to  the  faci  that  the  re- 
quest includes  an  item  o(  $8.8  million 
made  necessary  by  the  transfer  of  Navy 
Icebreakers  to  the  Coast  Guard.  Amend- 
nients  in  committee  increased  the  total 
authorization  to  $126,179,000,  still  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  Coa$t  Guard  esti- 
mated it  needed.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fighting  a  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Coast  Ouai-d  is  per- 
forming vital  missions  ai^d  important 
services  to  our  country,  'the  action  by 
our  committee  to  provide  ihe  addltioruil 
$23,079,000  is  wholly  justified  with  the 
STOwing  activities  and  added  responsibtl- 
ittes  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  expansion 
of  world  commerce,  and  the  tremendous 
increase  in  pleasure  boating  In  recent 
years.  The  figure  of  $126,079,000  in  this 
bill  represents  the  minimum  with  which 
the  Coast  Guard  can  propfrly  carry  out 
its  important  activities  and  functions. 

I  am  pleased  the  bill  provides  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  work  at  Gover- 
nors Island,  N.Y.,  where  th^  Coast  Guard 
*i1  take  possession  in  July  1966. 

I  am  pleased  to  give  miv  support  and 
vote  for  H.R.  12762.  And  lltake  this  op- 
portunity. Mr.  Speaker,  to  oommend  the 
?|f""lpished  chairman  of  my  commit- 
J^.  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
p***"Tz],  and  the  able  chairman  of  the 
^oast  Guard  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
for  theh"  outstanding  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments in  behalf  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Tlte  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Garbiatz]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  12762 
with  committee  amendments. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  b!R^as 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE  DISCLOSES  SERIOUS 
DEFECTS  IN  THE  NATION'S 
FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT— FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  CITED  AS  PROB- 
LEM 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  hearings. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  great  privilege  and  responsibility  to 
chair  the  Joint  Economic  Cotrunittee  at 
a  critical  time  in  our  Nation's  history. 
The  Constitution  specifically  delegates  to 
Congress  sole  authority  to  see  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  health. 

Pursuant  to  this  mandate,  Congress 
enacted  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
which  created  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  That  act  specif- 
ically recognizes  the  Goverrunent's  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  utilize  and 
coordinate  its  resources  to  promote  max- 
imiun  production,  employment  and  pur- 
chasing power.  We  have  just  completed 
our  celebration  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Employment  Act  and  look  back 
with  some  degree  of  pride  and  a  large 
degree  of  thankfulness,  particularly  for 
the  economic  results  of  the  past  5  years. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  two  recently 
published  reports  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  pinpoint  very  serious  prob- 
lems in  our  national  financial  manage- 
ment which  only  Congress  can  solve. 
The  $40-plus  billion  in  Govenunent 
bonds  held  by  the  New  York  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  which  institution  claims  in- 
dependence from  the  Government,  has 
been  cited  by  many,  many  objective  econ- 
omists responding  to  our  Joint  Economic 
Committee  survey  as  not  only  uiuieces- 
sary.  but  potentially  dangerous,  and  oer- 
tainly  unjustifiable.  It  is  indeed  mysti- 
fying why  Congress  permits  this  institu- 
tion which  is  almost  entirely  free  of  pub- 


lic supervision,  to  keep  over  $40  billion 
of  the  public's  assets  and  collect  the  $1.5 
billion  annual  Interest  income  for  the 
System  to  spend  as  it  pleases.  What 
makes  the  whole  thing  even  more  ridicu- 
lous is  the  complete  absence  of  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfOoe  audit  of  this  $40 
billion  operation. 

The  other  Joint  Economic  Committee 
report,  Mr.  Speaker,  deals  with  the  vital 
question  of  coordination  of  all  Govern- 
ment economic  policies  which  is  clearly 
required  under  the  Employment  Act. 
Nearly  every  member  of  the  committee. 
Republicans  sus  well  as  Democrats, 
charged  the  Federal  Reserve  with  a  seri- 
ous failure  to  coordinate  its  money  and 
credit  activities  with  the  Goverrunent's 
overall  economic  program  when  the 
Board  arbitrarily  hiked  interest  rates  last 
December  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
admirUstration's  January  budget  pro- 
posals. Even  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Itself  admitted  this  inex- 
cusable failure  to  comply  with  the  Em- 
ployment Act's  injunction. 

Failure  to  coordinate  policy  in  a  com- 
plex, highly  industrialized  modem  econ- 
omy will  lead  to  serious  trouble — even 
depression. 

I  commend  these  reports  to  my  col- 
leagues as  very  Important  reading. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  CRUSADE  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiE],  I  have  introduced  the  Op- 
portunity Crusade  Act  of  1966  as  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  lagging  war  on 
poverty.  It  would  spend  $200  million  less 
than  the  present  war  on  poverty  from 
Federal  funds.  It  would  enlist  States  as 
partners  in  this  war,  and  give  realistic  in- 
centives to  private  enterprise  to  give  pro- 
ductive and  dignified  Jobs  to  the  poor. 
Part  of  this  objective  would  be  accom- 
plished through  a  new  Industrial  Youth 
Corps  and  part  through  the  Republican 
Human  Investment  Act.  It  would 
begin  a  new  military  career  center  pro- 
gram that  would  help  20.000  youngsters 
the  first  year  who  want  to  get  into  serv- 
ice and  cannot  qualify  for  selective  serv- 
ice for  physical  or  mental  reasons. 

It  would  set  up  a  new  program  to  auto- 
mate the  employment  services  to  provide 
high  speed  reliable  joining  of  persons 
with  available  jobs.  It  would  take  the 
Ulndi>rs  off  those  ik>w  laboring  to  train 
unemployed  through  a  long  overdue  na- 
tional skills  survey  pinpointing  the  thou- 
sands of  skilled  categories  in  which  qual- 
ified applicants  cannot  be  found.  It 
would  give-  tax  Incentives  to  help 
people,  not  to  build  machines. 

Basically,  this  program  would  strijj 
the  "fuddle  factory"  that  operates  luider 
the  name  of  the  Office  of  EoorK>mic  Op- 
portunity of  all  programs  except  the 
community  action  phase,  which  would 
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be  completely  restructured,  and  VISTA. 
We  believe  this  program  as  It  1a  pro- 
posed— which  Is  In  a  bill  of  over  100 
pages — win  be  a  real  program  to  help 
the  poor  people,  with  less  Federal  money 
In  the  first  year,  and  will  leave  us  with 
a  structured  pi-ogram  that  will  eliminate 
the  waste  and  scandal  and  abuses  that 
have  come  Into  thi«  program. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  legislation  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing, and  we  hope  many  of  you  will 
introduce  it  with  us.  A  siunmaiy  of 
our  proposal  follows: 

OPrOBTUMRT  CmUBAOK 

(Remarks  of  RepresentatlTe  Ai^ntr  H.  Quix 
and  Representative  Craxlks  E.  Ooodell) 
We  are  today  introducing  legislation  which 
wUl  launch  an  opportunity  crusade  for  the 
underprivileged  In  America. 

Tl>e  opportunity  crusade  will  mesh  the 
combined  effort*  of  govemmeht  at  all  lev- 
els with  private  endeavors  to  provide  jobs 
and  dignity  for  the  poor.  It  is  a  complete 
substitute  for  the  President's  lagging  war 
on  poverty.  It  will  begin  the  Imperative  task 
of  coordinating  the  thousands  of  activities 
that  today  spend  well  over  •100  billion  annu- 
ally to  fight  poverty.  It  will  enlist  the  State 
and  local  governments  as  partners  In  the 
opportunity  crusade.  It  wUl  Infuse  a  new 
vitality  and  a  new  realism  Into  programs  for 
training,  educating,  and  motivating  the  tired 
and  cynical  and  hopeless  prisoners  of  poverty 
in  our  midst. 

The  opportunity  crusade  builds  upon  the 
solid  foundation  qf  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy. It  will  offer  respectable  and  produc- 
tive jobs,  not  leaf  raking  and  make-work 
In  public  employment.  It  provides  realistic 
IneentiTe*  for  private  employers  and  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  public  agencies,  to  Join 
the  crusade. 

In  addition  to  a  complete  restructuring  of 
the  popgun  war  on  poverty,  the  opportunity 
— erusade  would: 

1.  Automate  the  employment  service*  to 
provide  high-speed,  reliable  Joining  of  indi- 
viduals  with   available   Jobs. 

2.  Take  the  blinders  off  the  eye*  of  those 
now  laboring  to  train  the  unemployed, 
through  a  long-overdue  national  skill  survey 
pinpointing  the  thousands  of  skilled  cate- 
gories in  which  qualified  applicants  cannot 
be  found. 

3.  Enlist  the  expertise  and  responalbllltie* 
of  the  States  in  the  opf>ortunlty  crusade,  and 
stimulate  a  thorough  analysis  at  the  State 
level  of  the  mangled  mlsh-mash  of  overlap- 
ping, conflicting,  and  wasteful  programs  that 
are  supposed  to  be  helping  the  poor. 

4.  Place  the  children  of  poverty  at  the  very 
top  of  our  list  of  domestic  needs  in  America. 
A  Headstart  program,  exclusively  for  children 
aged  3  through  7  from  impoverished  back- 
grounds, will  be  funded  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  needs,  with  emphasis  on  State  and  local 
administration  and  control. 

5.  Tax  Incentives  will  be  given  to  help  peo- 
ple, not  build  machines.  Under  the  Republi- 
can Human  Investment  Act,  employers  will 
receive  a  7-percent  tax  credit  for  money 
spent  to  train  and  employ  people  with  low 
■klUs. 

e.  Private  empioyera  will  be  given  a  realis- 
tic Incentive  to  hire  untrained  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  33  by  paying  one- 
third  of  their  wage*  while  they  iindergo  on- 
the-job  training  for  permanent  employment. 
Unemployment  o(  youths  ha*  remained 
around  a  stagnant  13- percent  level  for  the 
past  B  years.  Minimum  wage  laws  tend  to 
price  young  low-«klUed  workers  out  of  the 
market.  Seventy-flve  tboucand  youngster* 
wUl  benefit  from  this  program  the  first  year. 

7.  Work  experience  program*  permitting 
welfare  recipients  to  acquire  basic  education 
and  on-the-job  training  will  be  expanded  to 


help  the**  cltlMn*  beoom*  self-suetalnlng. 
M«T<miim  utUlzation  will  be  made  of  State, 
local,  and  private  faclUtle*  and  personnel 
available. 

8.  The  elderly  and  retired,  who  can  be  ac- 
curately characterised  a*  the  "forgotten 
poor,"  will  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
work  and  obtain  a  livable  income  without 
loes  of  social  security  benefits. 

9.  Community  action  will  be  given  the  pro- 
pulsive force  it  needs  to  realize  its  exciting 
potential  by  requiring  at  least  one-third  true 
representation  of  the  poor  on  policymaking 
boards. 

10.  The  fuddle  factory  that  operates  under 
the  name  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity will  be  stripped  of  all  its  present  pro- 
grams except  In  the  community  action  phase. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  by  the  experts  in 
Agriculture;  the  small  business  loan  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  by  experts  in  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  the  educa- 
tion programs  will  be  administered  by  ex- 
perts In  the  Office  of  Education;  the  work 
experience  program  will  be  administered  by 
the  experts  in  HEW;  all  training  programs 
will  be  coordinated  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  the  Labor 
Department. 

11.  The  opportunity  crusade  will  help  more 
poor  people  while  spending  $200  million  less 


than  the  war  on  poverty.  Funds  for  the  new 
community  action  wlU  be  more  than  dou< 
bled;  Headstart  wiU  receive  all  it  can  use 
at  least  twice  the  budget  estimate  for  Head- 
start  next  year;  expenditures  for  the  Job 
Corp*  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  be 
cut  back  while  serving  more  enroUees  (pri- 
vate  employers  pay  two-thirds  of  the  wagei 
of  enroUees  Instead  of  the  10-percent  con- 
tribution under  the  present  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program ) . 

13.  The  Job  Corps  will  be  completely  re- 
vamiied  with  an  accent  on  intelligent  evalua- 
tion of  applicants,  discipline  in  camps,  use 
of  private  enterprise  to  create  realistic  work- 
ing conditions,  and  elimination  of  prodigal 
spending  for  staff  and  facilities. 

13.  New  camp*  will  be  set  up  under  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  equip  for  military 
service  young  men  from  poverty  backgroundj 
who  cannot  meet  Selective  Service  standards. 

14.  Careful  administrative  guidelines  are 
written  Into  all  programs  under  the  oppor- 
tunity crusade  to  eliminate  the  bungling  and 
wrangling  of  the  present  war  on  poverty  and 
to  prevent  constant  Intrusion  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats Into  programs  of  local  initiative 
and  concern. 

The  outline  of  expenditures  for  the  oppor- 
tunity crusade,  compered  with  the  war  on 
poverty,  follows : 


Program 

Total  funds 

fcr  oppor- 

tiuiitv 

crusade 

New  Federal 

autliorlzation 

for  oppor- 

tuQlty 

crusade 

Biidpot  pro- 
posal for  WW 
on  poverty 

Job  Corps 

$200,000,000 

»20a000,000 

$366,00(1;  on 

BklU  centers        .  .  

90,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 

Conservation  centers..  .. ..... .. .... ......  _    

Military  career  centers .... .. ... ._ 

Neighborhood  Youth  Coriie    .  

382,0001000 

224000.000 

276,000,0110 

Industry  Youth  Corps 

ISOiOOG^OOO 
100,000,000 
80,000,000 
48,000,000 

60,000,000 
80,000,000 
60,000,000 
86,00^000 

867,000,000 

TOO^OOOtOOO 

476, 000;  000 

rrhan  CAP 

380,000,000 

108,000,000 

307,000,000 

82,000,000 

324,  000, 000 
64,000,000 

276,000,000 
46.000,000 

Bonus , . ... ...    ...... 

Rural  CAP 

Bonus .... 

VISTA 

24000,000 
844,000,000 

26, 000, 000 

23,000^000 

Ileitdstart 

260. 000;  000 

R^ifuiiir... 

(444.000,000) 
(200,000,000) 

* 

AiliiU  haxlr  Hn<^tlon 

44,000^000 

68,000,000 

12,000,000 

200^000,000 

40,000,000 
56,000,000 

12,000,000 
20a000^000 

30, 000;  000 

l^ufftl  lo^ns  and  rvicrants ...... ... 

32, 000;  000 

Small  business  IncenUvcs.. . . ... ............  . 

W  ork  ezpaienae 

m'mim 

28,000^000 

26, 000;  000 

Skill  surveys .".i 

6,000,000 
20,000,000 

6,000,000 
20^000,000 

Automation 

Total 

2,464,000^000 

1,482, 000;  000 

1,637, 000;  OOO 

It  will  be  noted  that,  by  g^^^  private 
employers  a  reasonable  Incentive  to  hire 
Industry  Youth  Corp*  enroUees  and  by  en- 
listing the  States  as  partners  under  the  new 
bonus  programs,  substantially  more  total 
aaaUtance  will  be  available  to  the  poor  imdsr 
the  opportunity  crusade  than  under  the  war 
on  poverty.  This  is  accomplished  while  cut- 
ting the  amount  of  Federal  spending  below 
present  levels. 

It  should  alao  be  noted  that  the  war  on 
poverty  project*  plan  for  46,000  Job  corps 
enroUees.  With  new  mlUtary  career  centers 
and  total  revamping  of  Job  corps  adminis- 
tration and  poUclee,  the  opportunity  crusade 
will  enlist  a  total  of  65,000  enroUees,  while 
reducing  Federal  expenditure*  by  $156 
million. 

The  launching  of  a  new  Industry  Youth 
Corp*,  with  two-thirds  the  wages  paid  by 
private  employers,  wlU  enable  the  opportunity 


crusade  to  help  a  total  of  438.000  school 
dropouts  or  potential  dropout*  as  compared 
to  projected  plans  to  help  354,000  youngsters 
under  the  war  poverty.  This  will  be  accom- 
pUshed  with  a  cut  in  Federal  spending  of  »50 
mllUon  annually. 


TORNADO  SWEPT  THROUGH  MIS- 
SISSIPPI AND  ALABAMA 

Mr.  wnJLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  late 
last  Thursday  afternoon,  a  devastat- 
ing tornado  swept  through  the  city  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  on  into  eastern  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama  claiming  the  lives 
of  more  than  60  people,  injuring  500 
more,  and  destroying  millions  of  dollars 
in  property.  The  storm  destroyed  scores 
of  homes,  churches,  businesses,  and 
actually  laid  waste  several  small  com- 
munities in  Rankin  and  Scott  Counties, 
east  of  Jackson.  At  least  12  people  lost 
their  lives  when  a  new  shoopping  center. 
Candlestick  Park,  was  cbtnpletely  de- 
molished by  the  force  of  the  tornado. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  able  to  view  the 
scene  of  the  devastation  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  survey  the  extent  of  the  damage, 
and  to  observe  the  manner  In  which  local 
authorities  had  brought  I  order  out  of 
what  must  have  been  utter  chaos. 
Within  minutes  following  the  tragedy, 
all  appropriate  govemmerutal  authorities 
had  moved  in  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Undf-  the  leadership  of  the  Lieutenant 
Ciovemor,  Carroll  Gartin,  as  Acting 
(jovemor  in  the  absence  of  Governor 
Johnson  from  the  State,  the  National 
Ouard  was  called  Into  action  imme- 
diately. The  State  highway  patrol,  all 
municipal  resources  and  manpower  of 
the  city  of  Jackson,  the  Binds  County 
sheriff's  office,  citizens'  band  radio  opera- 
tors, other  county  agencies,  and  volun- 
teer civic  groups  pitched  In  together  in 
one  of  the  finest  and  moist  orderly  co- 
operative efforts  I  have  ^rer  witnessed 
to  get  the  Injured  to  the  hospitals  and 
to  avert  possible  further  disaster.  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  also,  that  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  responded  promptly 
In  providing  much-needed  assistance  to 
the  people  of  the  area. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  Include  at 
this  point  a  very  appropriate  editorial 
which  appeared  last  Saturday  in  the 
Jackson  Clarion -Ledger: 
Otm  Home  Polks,  God  Blx66  "Em,  Storm- 
Tested,  Are  the  OR^tTEST 

No  folks  anywhere  excel  thia  people  in  and 
near  oiu-  hometown  when  thd  time  of  testing 
comes,  as  was  the  case  with  the  tornadoes 
which  hopped  and  skipped  about  middle 
Mississippi  counties  Thursdaiy  afternoon. 

Not  only  do  we  have  kfad  hearts  and 
gentle  people,  but  we  havej  folks  who  are 
brave  and  resolute  people,  capable  of  rising 
to  emergencies  in  whatever  strength  and 
•kills  the  situation  demands. 

The  honor  roll  of  this  weekend  is  a  long 
one  and  we  certainly  couli  not  begin  to 
designate  the  folks  who  earned  that  distinc- 
tion Thursday  and  Friday.  But  we  cannot 
let  the  opportunity  pass  to  lUt  some  of  them. 

The  Immediate  response  of  Jackson's  fine 
police  force  and  fire  department,  the  close 
cooperation  of  Hinds'  deputHee  and  highway 
patrolmen,  the  unbelievable  Hexlbillty  dU- 
Played  by  our  hospitals,  pnysiclans,  staffs, 
»nd  volunteers,  should  be  written  in  shining 
letters  on  our  honor  roll  which  Includes  also 
mlnuters  of  all  the  faiths,  medical  aids  of 
varied  abilities,  memljers  of  both  races. 

Mississippi  Power  &  Lights,  Southern  Bell 
Telephone,  Mississippi  VaUey  Gas  personnel, 
on  company  business  and  as  Individuals  pos- 
sessed of  special  training  anil/or  equipment 
useful  for  the  emergency,  Bitched  in  with 
»peclal  zeal.  1 

R^  Cross,  Civil  Defense,  Jackson  Auxlli- 
^  Police,  citizens  band  r^lo  volunteers, 
°«Jvatlon  Army,  Vicksburg  a«d  Clinton  Fire 
departments,  special  volunteers  of  Continen- 


tal Can  Co.  crews — ^the  list  could  go  on  and 
on. 

This  newspaper  would  have  to  have  its 
own  special  list,  including  Thomas  Alewlne, 
Sr.,  and  Junior  of  the  Rankin  County  News, 
where  first  copies  of  our  Friday  paper  were 
printed,  administrative  and  service  person- 
nel of  the  power  company,  who  pressed  ef- 
forts for  restoration  of  electric  current,  vol- 
unteer photOKraphers  and  reporters,  particu- 
larly John  KCcLaurin,  who  helped  at  strate- 
gic points. 

Last  but  certainly  not  least,  the  personnel 
of  our  newspaper  family,  editorial,  mechan- 
ical, circulation,  and  managerial  forces,  all 
roee  to  the  occasion  and  performed  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  service  to  our  readers. 

Bless  'em  all,  they're  the  greatest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  residents  of  the 
area  dig  themselves  out  of  the  rubble  left 
in  the  wake  of  the  tornado's  path,  and  as 
Mississippi  continues  sadly  to  coimt  its 
dead  and  injured,  I  know  that  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans  go  out  to  them. 


HORTON'S  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT BILL  PROVIDES  FOR 
NONDISCRIMINATORY  JURY  SE- 
LECTION, FEDERAL  PROTECTION 
AGAINST  RACIAL  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  today  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion that  would  put  meaning  and  muscle 
behind  countless  court  opinions  which 
have  deplored  discrimination  in  jury  se- 
lection, and  which  have  so  consistently 
and  correctly  enunciated  the  right  of  all 
qualified  persons,  under  the  6th  and  14th 
amendments  to  serve  on  juries.  The  Civil 
Rights  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1966  es- 
tablishes reasonable  standards  for  deter- 
mining whether  in  a  particular  court's 
jurisdiction,  systematic  exclusion  from 
juries  on  arbitrary  grounds  is  being  prac- 
ticed, and  provides  a  remedy  where  such 
discrimination  is  foimd,  commensurate 
with  the  dictates  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Noted  civil  liberties  lawyer  Anthony  G. 
Amsterdam,  writing  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  Review,  makes  a  co- 
gent and  timely  observation  concerning 
contemporary  civil  rights  problems.  In 
an  article  on  the  removal  of  civil  rights 
cases  to  the  Federal  courts,  he  states: 

It  Is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  the  critical 
Issues  of  human  liberty  in  the  country  today 
are  not  Issues  of  rights,  but  of  remedies. 
The  American  citizen  has  had  a  right  to  a 
desegregated  school  since  1954  and  to  a  de- 
segregated Jury  since  1879,  but  schools  and 
Juries  throughout  vast  areas  of  the  cotintry 
remain  segregated. 

The  right  is  there  on  paper;  what  is  needed 
is  the  machinery  to  make  the  paper  right  a 
practical  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  is  still 
the  Constitution  and  is  still  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  even  in  the  absence  of  a 
practical  remedy. 

I  am  distressed  by  the  untenable  as- 
sumption of  persons  who  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  relying  on  court  enforce- 
ment of  constitutional  provisions  that  the 


absence  of  an  effective  remedy  is  the 
equivalent  of  no  constitutional  right. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
These  rights,  as  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently said,  are  "present  rights.  They 
are  not  merely  hopes  to  some  future  en- 
joyment of  some  formalistic  constitu- 
tional promise.  The  basic  guarantees  of 
our  Constitution  are  warrants  for  the 
here  and  now." 

This  absence  of  sm  effective  remedy 
neither  qualifies  the  right  nor  impugns 
the  courts  which  are  charged  with  its  en- 
forcement. Rather,  it  is  an  indictment 
of  the  Congress  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
5th  section  of  the  14th  amendment,  is 
directed  to  adopt  appropriate  legislation 
to  enforce  its  provisions.  Insofar  as  the 
fair  and  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  concerned,  we  are  clearly  in  de- 
fault on  our  obligations.  The  fact  that 
some  States,  which  have  primary  respon- 
sibility in  this  area,  have  not  done  all 
they  could,  does  not  mitigate  the  harsh- 
ness of  this  indictment.  It  was  just  such 
a  situation  that  the  14th  amendment  was 
intended  to  cure.  As  observed  by  Justice 
Strong  in  Ex  parte  Virginia.  100  U.S.  339, 
345  (1880) : 

Some  legislation  Is  contemplated  to  make 
the  amendment*  (13th  and  14th)  fuUy  ef- 
fective. 

In  the  case  of  Strauder  v.  West  Vir- 
ginia. 100  U.S.  303,  306.  307  (1880),  the 
Justice  spelled  out  the  purpose  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  Congress*  role 
relevant  thereto.   He  said: 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  constitutional 
provisions  having  a  common  purpose; 
namely,  securing  to  a  race  recently  emanci- 
pated, a  race  that  through  many  generations 
had  been  held  in  slavery,  aU  the  civil  rights 
tliat  the  superior  race  enjoy.  The  true  spirit 
and  meaning  of  the  amendments,  as  we  said 
in  the  Slaughter-House  Oases,  16  Wall.,  36, 
21  L.  ed.,  394,  cannot  be  understood  without 
keeping  in  view  the  history  of  the  times  when 
they  were  adopted,  and  the  general  objects 
they  plainly  sought  to  accomplish.  At  the 
time  when  they  were  incorporated  into  the 
Constitution,  it  required  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  anticipate  that  those  who 
bad  long  been  regarded  as  an  inferior  and 
subject  race  would,  when  suddenly  raised  to 
the  rank  of  citizenship,  be  looked  upon  with 
Jealousy  and  positive  dislike,  and  that  State 
laws  might  be  enacted  or  enforced  to  per- 
petuate the  distinctions  that  had  before  ex- 
isted. Discriminations  against  them  had 
been  habitual.  It  was  well  known  that,  in 
some  States,  laws  making  such  discrimina- 
tions then  existed,  and  others  might  well  be 
expected.  The  colored  race,  aa  a  race,  was 
abject  and  Ignorant,  and  in  that  condition 
was  unfitted  to  command  the  respect  ot  thoee 
who  had  superior  intelligence.  Their  train- 
ing had  left  them  mere  chUdren,  and  as  such 
they  needed  the  protection  which  a  wise 
government  extends  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  protect  themselves.  They  especially 
needed  protectioh  against  unfriendly  action 
in  the  States  where  they  were  resident.  It 
was  in  view  of  ^heee  considerations  l^e  14th 
amendment  was  framed  and  adopted.  It  was 
designed  to  assure  to  the  colc»'ed  race  the 
enjoyment  of  aU  the  civil  right*  that  under 
the  law  are  enjoyed  by  white  persons,  and 
to  give  to  that  race  the  protection  of  the 
general  government  in  that  enjoyment, 
whenever  it  should  be  denied  by  the  States. 
It  not  only  gave  citizenship  and  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  to  persons  of  ooior,  but  it 
denied  to  any  State  the  power  to  withhold 
from  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
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and  authorised  Congren  to  enforce  ita  pro- 
vlaions  by  appropriate  legislation.  To  quote 
the  language  used  by  us  In  the  Slaughter- 
Uouse  Cases,  "No  one  can  fall  to  be  Impressed 
with  the  one  pervading  purpose  found  In 
all  the  amendments,  lirlng  at  the  foundation 
of  each,  and  without  which  none  of  them 
would  have  been  suggested;  we  mean  the 
freedom  ot  the  slave  race,  the  security  and 
firm  establishment  of  that  freedom,  and  the 
protection  of  the  newly  made  freeman  and 
citizen  from  the  oppressions  of  those  who  had 
formerly  exercised  unlimited  dominion  over 
them."  So  again;  "The  existence  of  laws  in 
the  States  where  the  newly  emancipated 
Negroee  resided,  which  discriminated  with 
gros«  injustice  and  hardship  against  them 
as  a  class,  was  the  evil  to  be  remedied,  and 
by  it  (the  14th  amendment)  such  laws  were 
forbidden." 

If.  however,  the  States  did  not  conform 
their  laws  to  its  requirements,  then,  by  the 
fifth  section  of  the  article  of  amendment. 
Congress  was  authorised  to  "enforce  it  by 
suitable  legislation."  And  it  was  added,  "We 
doubt  very  much  whether  any  action  of  a 
State,  not  directed  by  way  of  discrimination 
against  the  Negroes,  as  a  class,  will  ever  be 
held  to  come  within  the  purview  of  this 
provision." 

No  amount  of  rhetoric  can  exoise  the 
continued  existence  of  racial  dlacrlmina- 
XXan  In  the  agencies  of  Justice.  Of  the 
various  practices  that  deny  participa- 
tion In  the  Instrumentalities  of  Justice  to 
any  one  class  of  citizens  because  of  race 
or  color,  none  Is  more  reprehensible  nor 
more  repugnant  to  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions than  the  denial  to  serve  on  grand 
or  petit  Juries.  In  the  words  of  the 
Court: 

For  racial  discrimination  to  result  In  the 
•xclualon  from  Jury  service  of  otherwise 
quall&ed  groups  not  only  violates  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  enacted  under  it  but 
it  is  at  war  with  our  basic  concepts  of  a 
democratic  society  and  representative  gov- 
emiiMnt..  {SmitK  v.  Texas,  311  U.8.  128,  130 
(1040).) 

The  Jury  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  sys- 
tem of  Justice.  It  is  i^rt  of  the  estab- 
lished tradition  in  the  use  of  Juries  as 
Instruments  of  public  Justice  that  the 
Jury  be  a  body  truly  representative  of  the 
community.  This  tradition  was  already 
long  recognized  in  England  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Black- 
stone,  in  his  commentaries  says: 

The  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  or  the  country, 
U  a  trUl  by  the  peer*  of  every  Bnglishman. 
and  la  the  grand  bulwark  of  his  llberUea. 

This  grand  bulwark  of  liberty  as 
BlsCkstone  so  aptly  described  it,  was  se- 
cured to  every  American  citizen  In  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  was  further  reinforced 
by  the  14th  amendment's  prohibitions 
against  denials  of  due  process  and  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

In  case  after  case  since  1880,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  reaffirmed  the  basic 
fundamental  right  of  an  accused  to  trial 
by  Jury  selected  without  regard  to  race. 
The  basic  questions  raised  by  the  Court 
in  the  very  first  Jury  exclusion  case  more 
than  85  years  ago  remain  Just  as  unan- 
swerable today.    I  quote: 

It  Is  not  mmj  to  ootniiretaeDd  how  U  can  be 
•aid  that  while  every  white  rnaa  U  eaUtled 
to  a  trial  by  a  Jury  seleoted  from  pernMM  of 
hie  own  race  or  color,  or  rather,  selected  with- 
out discrUnlnatlon  against  his  color,  and  a 
Negro  la  not,  the  latter  U  equally  protected 
by  the  law  with  the  former.  Is  not  protec- 
tion of  life  and  Ub«-^  agalnrt  a  race  or  color 


prejudice,  a  right,  a  legal  right,  under  the 
constitutional  amendment?  And  how  can  It 
be  maintained  that  compeUlng  a  colored  man 
to  submit  to  a  trial  for  his  life  by  a  Jury 
drawn  from  a  panel  tram  which  the  State 
has  expreasly  excluded  every  man  of  his  race, 
because  of  color  alone,  however,  well  quali- 
fied In  other  respects,  is  not  a  denial  to  bhn 
of  equal  legnl  protection.  (Strauder.  supra, 
at  309.) 

In  subsequent  cases,  the  Court  has  held 
that  a  conviction  cannot  stand  where 
there  has  been  discrimination  in  the  se- 
lection of  Jurors,  "whether  accomplished 
ingeniously  or  ingenuously" — Smith  v. 
Texas,  supra,  at  132. 

Despite  the  clear  and  unmistaken  man- 
date of  the  14th  amendment,  petitions 
alleging  the  systematic  exclusion  of  Ju- 
rors dot  csurt  calendars.  Despite  the 
impressive  body  of  judicial  dec:slons  af- 
firming the  right  of  all  persons  to  sit  on 
Juries  "Negroes  throughout  the  South  are 
rarely — often  never — found  seated  on  the 
jury  which  actually  hears  a  case  with  ra- 
cial aspects" — Griswold,  1965,  report  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  183. 
Recent  events  in  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama make  inescapable  the  conclusion  of 
racial  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
grand  and  petit  jurors. 

Thus,  in  Anderson  v.  Alabama,  366  U.S. 
208  (1961).  the  circuit  solicitor  testified 
that  no  Negroes  had  served  on  a  grand 
Jury  in  the  county  for  5  years.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  Jury  commission  stated  that 
none  had  served  on  the  grand  jury  for 
years.  Negro  citizens  testified  that 
neither  they  nor,  to  their  knowledge,  any 
Negroes  they  know  had  ever  served  on 
any  Juries.  At  the  time,  the  latest  Fed- 
eral census  disclosed  that  6,940  white 
males  and  7,956  colored  males  over  the 
age  of  21  years  resided  In  the  county  from 
which  Jurors  were  selected. 

In  United  States  ex  rel  Goldsby  v.  Har- 
pole  (263  F.  2d  71  (1959),  cert,  denied 
361  UJS.  838,  reh.  denied  361  U.8.  850 
(1959) ) ,  the  evidence  revealed  that  more 
than  57  percent  of  the  15,448  persons  re- 
siding in  the  county  were  Negroes.  Of 
this  number  there  were  1,949  nonwhlte 
males  over  21,  who  thus  met  the  quali- 
fications of  age  and  sex  for  Jury  service. 
Yet,  as  the  Court  noted : 

None  of  the  officials  called  as  witnesses — 
the  circuit  cleric,  the  chancery  clerk,  the 
sheriff,  the  ex-sherlff  who  had  served  30  years, 
the  lilstrlct  attorney  or  the  circuit  Judge — 
could  remember  any  Instance  of  a  Negro  hav- 
ing been  on  a  Jury  of  any  kind  in  *  *  *  the 
county. 

In  its  1961  report  on  •'Justice"  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  states: 

The  number  of  cases  Is  not  an  accurate 
index  o<  the  problems  prevalence,  since  In 
many  areas  where  racial  exclusion  of  Jurors 
persists  the  issue  Is  not  raised  (p.  02) . 

The  nnsona  it  is  not  raised  were  voiced 
by  the  Judges  of  the  fifth  circuit  com- 
prising the  six  States  of  the  Deep  South. 
First: 

(Tonacientlous  southern  lawyers  often  rea- 
•on  that  the  prejudicial  effects  on  their 
clleota  of  raising  the  issue  far  outweighs  any 
practical  protection  In  the  particular  case. 

Second: 

Such  courageous  and  nn— m»h  lawyers 
as  find  It  essential  for  their  clients'  protec- 
tion to  flgbt  against  systematic  exclusion  of 
Vvgcom  from  Jvrlee  KiinetlnieB  do  eo  at  the 


risk  of  personal  sacrifice  which  may  extend 
to  loss  of  practice  and  social  ostraciam 
{United  States  ex  rel  GoUUby  v.  Harpole 
supra,at  p.  82.) 

The  resulting  injustice  appears  in  the 
fact  that  Negroes  convicted  of  crimes 
are  given  the  maximum  allowable 
punishment.  Thus,  a  Negro  convicted  of 
rape  is  usually  given  a  death  sentence 
while  this  is  rarely  the  fate  of  a  white 
man  convicted  of  this  offense.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  white  man  charged  with 
an  offense  having  civil  rights  overtones 
walks  into  court  virtually  confident  of 
the  outcome.  Thus  the  trials  of  the  per- 
sons charged  with  the  murders  of 
Lemuel  A.  Penn  and  Jonathan  Daniels 
resulted  in  acquittals.  The  trial  of  the 
alleged  murder  of  Medgar  Evers,  resulted 
in  a  hung  jury  on  two  occasions.  The 
trial  of  one  of  the  persons  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Viola  Lluzzo  also  resulted 
in  a  hung  jury.  Here  again,  a  retrial  led 
to  an  EM»]uittal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Negroes'  plight  in 
securing  the  fair  and  impartial  admin- 
istration of  justice  brooks  no  further  de- 
lay. Due  process  and  equal  protection  of 
the  laws — too  long  denied— hang  in  the 
balance.  Existing  Federal  remedies: 
namely,  18  U.S.C.  243  and  42  US.C. 
1983.  enacted  in  the  1870's  have  had  no 
impact  in  suppressing  the  systematic  ex- 
clusion of  minority  groups  in  jury  selec- 
tion. Although  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
permits  the  Attorney  General  to  join  a 
Jury  discrimination  suit  brought  by  pri- 
vate persons,  it  does  not  permit  him  to 
initiate  a  suit.  This  is  not  enough. 
More,  much  more,  is  needed.  As  the 
Court  has  said,  it  is  not  enough  to  hold 
out  a  promise  that  discrimination  wiO 
not  be  practiced : 

The  14th  amendment  requires  that  equal 
protection  to  all  must  be  given — not  merely 
promUed.   {Smith  v.  Texas,  supra,  p.  130.) 

For  these  reasons  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  give  vitality  to  the  6th  amend- 
ment's requirement  of  an  Impartial  jury. 
This  bill  would  insure  not  only  the  ac- 
cused's right  to  trial  by  a  Jury  selected 
without  regard  to  race,  but  also  the  right 
of  all  persons  regardless  of  race  to  sit  on 
Juries. 

The  Jury  is  too  fundamental  to  our 
system  of  Justice  to  coimtenance  its 
continued  perversion.  A  Jury  selected  by 
discriminatory  procedures  is  a  sham; 
its  judgment,  a  fraud. 

The  venerable  code  of  equity  com- 
mands "for  every  wrong,  a  remedy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  necessity  of 
affirmative  action  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Law  Enforcement  Act  upon  my  col- 
leagues. The  standards  it  espouses,  and 
the  guarantees  it  contains  have  been 
owed  by  the  Congress  to  the  American 
people  for  a  full  century. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ENFORCEMENT  ACT 
OF  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  my  able  and  re- 
spected colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  and  17  other 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  have  announced  their  introduction 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Law  Enforcement  Act 
of  1966.  Their  stated  objectives  coincide 
with  the  recommendations  of  President 
Johnson  made  to  this  House  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address.  I 

This  is,  I  hope  and  expect,  the  first  step 
in  a  strong  bipartisan  effort  to  pass  firm 
and  effective  legislation  to  end  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Certainly  there  is  no  place  for 
partisanship  in  respect  for  and  protection 
of  each  American's  constitutional  rights. 
During  the  88th  Congress,  we  saw  the 
Taliant  and  effective  efforts  of  two  great 
Congressmen,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Chairman  Celler.  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Congressman  McCul- 
LOCH.  lead  to  a  high  water  mark  in  civil 
rights  legislation  In  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

I  witnessed  with  a  heavy  heart  the  ap- 
parent abandonment  of  the  Republican 
Party's  civil  rights  stand  at  their  1964 
presidential  convention  in  Ban  Fran- 
dsco.  My  concern  mounted  during  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  when  115  of 
the  136  Republicans  voting  joined  54 
wuthern  Democrats  in  an  effort  to  re- 
commit the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Fortunately.  21  Republicans  joined  227 
Democrats  to  defeat  that  effort  and  thus 
gave  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans the  right,  for  the  first  Ume,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  life  of  this  Nation. 

Additionally.  I  have  been  disturbed  by 
the  prediction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  congressional  campaign  com- 
mittee that  he  expects  his  party  to  pick 
up  many  new  seats  in  the  South.  If  the 
efforts  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
South  were  gaged  to  bring  equal  rights 
and  equal  justice  to  aU  Americans.  I 
would  welcome  that  endeavor.  But  their 
successes  to  date  clearly  indicate  that 
they  seek  public  office  in  that  part  of  the 
Nation  under  the  banner  of  Barry  Gold- 
water— not  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  House  will  join  Con- 
gressman Mathias,  and  his  17  colleagues. 
There  is  no  place  in  either  of  our  two 
great  political  parties  for  those  who 
would  place  so-called  States  rights  above 
human  rights,  for  those  who  would  con- 
aone  maladministration  of  Justice  or  for 
Jnoae  who  would  close  their  eyes  to  the 
•error  visited  upon  the  Negro  and  the 
dvil  rights  worker  in  the  Deep  South.  I 
»B[  certain  I  speak  for  many  on  this  side 
« the  aisle  when  I  say  to  Congressman 
Mathias,  that  we  shall  be  pleased  to  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  In  writing 
""wther  chapter  in  the  history  of  Amerl- 
«« freedom.  [I 

CON'nGUOUS  FISHERY  ZONE 
Mr    MATHIAS.     Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 

wanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

"this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 

extraneous  matter. 
TTie   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 

Maryf  ^^^^^  °'  *^«  gentleman  from 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  Introduced  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Keith],  in  which  I  join,  to  estab- 
lish a  contiguous  fishery  zone  beyond  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States,  I  am 
submitting  for  inclusion  In  the  body  of 
the  Record  the  following  special  report 
by  "Hal"  Lyman,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Salt  Water  Sportsman 
magazine: 

Henrt  "Hal"  Ltman  Opinxs  on  the  Long- 
Link  Thxxat 
(EDiToa's  Note. — "Hal"  Lyman,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  publisher  of  the  Salt  Water  SpOTtsman 
magazine,  and  Internationally  recognized 
marine  angling  and  conservation  authority, 
has  written  this  special  report  for  the  COA 
bulletin.  It  Is  condensed  from  his  editorial 
pubUshed  In  the  January  1966  issue  of  Mt 
Water  Sportsman.) 

Growing  concern  over  the  long-line  fishery 
in  the  Caribbean  is  felt  by  both  the  sport 
fisherman  and  scientists,  who  question — with 
good  reason — whether  species  taken  In  vast 
quantities  by  this  means  can  stand  such  ex- 
cessive pressure.  However,  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  this  problem  is  not  confined  to 
the  Caribbean  area.  The  Nova  Scotlan  and 
the  North  Carolinian,  the  Callfomlan.  and 
the  Hawaiian  are  equally  concerned. 

Various  solutions  to  this  problem  of  ex- 
cessive long-line  catches  have  been  proposed. 
One,  mentioned  in  a  recent  COA  newsletter, 
is  a  complete  morat(M-lum  on  long  lining  un- 
til such  time  as  scientists  can  determine 
whether  or  not  the  fish  stocks  can  survive  at 
a  reasonable  level  under  such  punishment. 
This,  we  submit.  Is  unrealistic. 

In  a  protein-hungry  world,  complete  re- 
striction of  this  type  of  commercial  fl«hing 
would  result  In  hardship  both  to  the  fisher- 
men themselves  and  to  those  who  consume 
the  catches.  Unpleasant  as  it  is  for  an  angler 
to  contemplate,  a  semistarving  human  wUl 
eat  fish  sausage  made  from  marlin  with  gusto 
and  would  resent  any  effort  made  to  delay  his 
meal  for  what  might  stretch  Into  a  period  of 
years. 

Extension  of  national  territorial  waters 
limits  has  been  proposed  as  another  answer, 
but  international  courts  have  not  upheld  any 
such  extensions  to  date.  In  addition,  the 
long  liners  themselves  often  operate  far  at 
sea  even  beyond  the  extended  territorial 
boundaries. 

A  reasonable  solution  to  this  problem  is 
establishment  of  a  quota  system  for  long 
liners  until  such  time  as  sufficient  date  may 
be  obtained  to  determine  what  pressure  the 
fisheries  can  stand.  Such  quotes  already  are 
In  force  In  other  areas  of  fisheries,  notably 
in  the  whaling  Industry.  It  should  be  noted 
in  particular  that  a  complete  moratorium  on 
long  lining  will  remove  one  of  the  tools 
needed  for  scientific  research — catch  statis- 
tics. 

The  obvious  agency  to  establish  and  en- 
force such  quotas  is  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization  (PAO)  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  this  is  written,  the  PAO  has  al- 
ready suggested  a  quota  system  on  tuna. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
expanded  to  Include  the  various  blllfishes 
and  broadblll  swordflsh  as  well. 

We  therefore  urge  that  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  this  whole  question  persuade 
their  respective  governments  to  back  the  PAO 
in  a  plan  to  set  quotas  and  enforce  them. 
Such  a  plan  is  the  logical  and  practical  way 
to  resolve  the  present  unhappy  situation. 


OUR  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
Mr.  VIGORTTO.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  Congress 
received  President  Johnson's  most  elo- 
quent message  about  the  need  for  an 
awareness  about  the  danger  our  natural 
resources  face  from  an  encroaching  civi- 
lization. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Erie.  Pa..  Dally 
Times  has  very  cogently  pinpointed  the 
responsibility  which  we,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  share  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  and  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources. 

I  hope  we  all  heed  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations and  take  prompt  action 
on  legislation  that  will  help  us  combat 
a  growing  problem  that  defaces  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  read  excerpts  from  the  Erie 
Dally  Times  editorial  and,  therefore.  In- 
sert it  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point: 

Oonskxvation 
Pew  responsibilities  are  more  significant  for 
this  generation  of  Americans  than  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  heritage. 

In  connection  with  preservation  of  our  nat- 
ural hei^tage  there  have  been  several  develop- 
ments recently  worthy  of  comment. 

Plrst,  and  most  hopefully,  was  passage  by 
the  U.8.  Senate  of  a  wild  rivers  bUl,  aimed 
at  preserving  certain  wild  rivers  In  the  West 
and  Midwest. 

The  bill  still  faces  a  major  hurdle  In  the 
House  where  it  has  to  pass  the  shoals  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee. 

In  conjunction  with  this  wild  rivers  bill, 
Senator  Josxra  Clask  •  •  •  [has]  proposed 
that  several  stretches  of  Pennsylvania  rivers 
be  studied  along  this  line,  and  the  proposal 
Is  a  happy  one  that  deserves  full  support. 

One  area  that  should  certainly  be  pre- 
served is  Tlonesta  Creek  In  Porest  and  War- 
ren Counties  and  this  should  be  relatively 
easy  since  much  of  the  area  falls  within  the 
Allegheny  National  Porest.  Another  area 
in  this  part  of  the  State  would  be  the  Clarion 
River  in  Clarion  and  Elk  Counties — one  of 
the  most  beautiful  stretches  of  stream  In 
the  State. 

Closer  to  home,  there  Is  responsibility  for 
State  and  county  officials  to  preserve  some 
of  the  beautiful  streams  of  Erie  County. 

Elk  Creek  is  a  natural,  of  course.  Another 
possibility  Is  Wlntergreen  Gorge,  although, 
unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  Illegal 
dumping  along  portions  of  the  gorge  In  the 
last  decade. 

Por  many,  the  most  famous  example  of 
natural  beauty  In  the  Nation  Is  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  In  northern 
Arizona. 

Yet  this  famed  area  Is  In  danger  of  further 
desecration. 

Considerable  support  has  developed  for 
erection  within  the  canyon  of  two  huge 
dams  to  plug  up  the  wUd*  waters  of  the 
Colorado. 

One  of  the  proposed  targets,  to  build  the 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  below  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Monument  and*  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  is  now  being  re- 
evaluated because  of  protests  from  the  public. 
But  the  other,  a  proposed  dam  at  Marble 
Gorge,  upstream  from  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  is  still  being  pushed  through 
Government  channels. 

Both  dams  should  be  delayed  indefinitely. 
To  impair  the  beauty  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
would  be  a  national  tragedy. 


J 
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WOMEN'S  GROUPS  HONOR  SUSAN  B. 
ANTHONY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Nation  paused  to  honor  one  of  its 
great  heroines,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  who 
did  so  much  to  give  women  the  right 
to  vote. 

Since  1952,  American  women  have  cast 
more  than  half  of  the  votes  in  every 
presidential  election.  They  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  Important  not  only  at 
the  polls  but  in  every  facet  of  American 
business.  Thanks  to  the  leadership  of 
President  Johnson,  women  today  are  in 
Important  positions  throughout  all  levels 
of  our  Federal-Government.  In  the  past 
2  years,  the  President  has  appointed  150 
women  to  top  Jobs  in  the  executive 
branch,  including  6  assistant  or  deputy 
assistant  secretaries  in  Cabinet  depart- 
ments, 4  Ambassadors  and  6  appoint- 
ments to  Federal  commissions.  On  top 
of  that,  President  Johnson  directed  the 
promotion  of  some  8.000  women  in  Fed- 
eral jobs  to  salary  levels  of  $10,000  and 
above. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  exemplifies  the  long 
and  continuing  struggle  to  provide 
women  full  and  equal  rights  in  this  coun- 
try. The  National  Woman's  Party  and 
many  other  distinguished  women's 
groups  are  continuing  the  battle  which 
Mis*  Anthony  started.  One  of  their 
major  projects  is  passage  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  will  seal  equal 
rights  for  women  into  the  American  Con- 
stitution. Resolutions  to  start  this 
amendment  process  are  pending  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  I  am  happy  to  be 
among  the  sponsors  in  the  House.  This 
proposed  amendment  provides  that, 
"equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
•ex." 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  National 
Woman's  Party  for  Its  fine  leadership 
in  this  area  and  for  its  magnificent  work 
in  carrjnng  out  the  annual  celebration 
of  the  birthday  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.  I 
also  want  to  commend  the  other  organi- 
zations which  participated  in  this  year's 
celebration  In  the  crypt  of  the  Capitol. 
These  include :  r 

American  Association  of  Women  Min- 
isters; American  Legion  Women's  Auxili- 
ary; American  Newspaper  Women's 
Club;  American  War  Mothers;  Capitol 
Hill  Restoration  Society;  Catholic 
Daughters  of  America:  Colonial  Dames 
of  the  17th  Century;  Daughters  of  the 
American  Colonists;  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee — Women's  Division; 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs; 
Crupo  Espanol;  Kappa  Beta  Pi — Inter- 
national Legal  Society;  Ladies  Auxiliary 
of  Internationa]  Firefighters;  Ladles  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  Mary 
Washington  College  of  University  of  Vir- 
ginia: National  Association  of  Colored 
Women;  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers;  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  ProfeMional  Women's  Clubs. 


National  Federation  at  Republican 
Women's  Clnbs:  National  League  of 
American  Pen  Women.  Inc.;  National 
Federation  of  Women  Shar^olders;  Na- 
tional Society  of  Daughters  of  American 
Revolution;  National  Woman's  Party; 
National  Zonta  Clubs;  People's  Mandate 
Committee:  RepubUean  National  Com- 
mittee— ^Women's  Division;  Society  of 
Friends;  Soroptimist  International  As- 
sociation; United  States  Daughters  of 
1812;  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Wom- 
en's Auxiliary ;  Women's  Bar  Association 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia;  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union;  Women's 
IMvision  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  of 
District  of  Columbia ;  Women's  National 
Press  Club;  Women's  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  for  Equal  Rights;  Women's 
Medical  Association — American;  and 
Women's  Bar  Association  of  Maryland. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  leadership 
and  the  work  of  the  women  who  made 
this  obeervance  such  a  success.  Among 
the  leaders  were:  Miss  Louise  Gore,  vice 
chairman  of  the  National  Woman's  Party 
and  member  of  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates,  who  presided  at  the  observ- 
ance; Mrs.  Lenox  Birkhead,  national 
chairman  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party,  who  was  chairman  of  the  observ- 
ance; Mrs.  Coleman  Brownfleld,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
for  the  observance;  Mrs.  Ada  C.  Trigger, 
chairman  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Memorial  Committee  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party;  Mrs.  Cecil  Norton  Broy. 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party;  and  Alice  Paul, 
founder  and  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Natiorml  Woman's  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  remarks  which  I 
delivered  at  the  observance. 

Remarks  or  Congressman  Wright  Patmait 
AT  Sttsan  B.  AKTHOirr  Celebratiow 

I  regard  the  Invitation  to  participate  in 
tlUB  obaervance  aa  a  dlatlnct  honor.  Susan 
B.  Anthony  waa.  Indeed,  a  great  American. 
She  came  out  of  that  liardy  stock  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  a  deep  sense  of  human  Jus- 
tice and  '^he  wlUlngnesa  and  the  courage 
to  nght  for  it. 

Only  a  sliort  IS  months  ago,  more  than 
35  million  women  marked  ballots  and  pulled 
the  levers  on  voting  machines  to  help  ce- 
lect  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them,  I  am  sure,  did  not  realize 
that  their  right  to  share  fuUy  in  this  basic 
American  freedom  was  assured  only  45 
years  ago  through  the  persistent  efforts  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  her  gallant  band  of 
allies  who  just  wouldn't  accept  the  word 
"impossible." 

Like  so  many  American  heroes  and  hero- 
ines. Susan  B.  Anthony  came  from  a  hum- 
ble background  as  a  schoolteacher  who 
earned  a  few  dollars  a  week.  But,  she 
found  the  courage  and  the  heart  to  do  bat- 
tle— and  win — against  powerful  politicians 
and  the  unenlightened  who  would  have 
denied  women  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  American  democracy. 

Women's  groups  such  as  yours  have  long 
paid  homage  to  Susan  B.  Anthony.  But 
the  country,  as  a  whole,  should  pause  to 
honor  this  courageous  lady.  Everyone,  men 
and  women  alike,  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  her  example,  particularly  those  who 
today  fight  seemingly  unpopular  and  uphill 
battles  in  many  areas  of  our  political  and 
economic  Ufe. 

Through  efforts  of  women  like  Suaan  B. 
Anthony  and  exoellent  women's  organlaa- 
Uons  as  yours,  a  quiet  revolution  baa  taken 


place  which  baa  bnnight  American  women 
to  the  threshold  of  full  and  complete 
equality  on  all  levels.  As  prejudices  against 
women  have  been  overturned,  the  country 
has  been  enriched  by  the  talents  and  th« 
akills  of  this  segment  ol  the  populaUon. 
Tour  participation  strengthens  the  Amer- 
ican democracy,  and  thia  is  vitally  important 
at  a  time  when  our  society  faces  a  severe 
test  from  Communist  dictatorships  through- 
out the  world. 

I  congratulate  the  National  Woman's 
Party  and  the  other  fine  women's  groups 
which  continue  to  battle  fc»'  total  victory 
in  the  fight  for  women's  rights.  I  know 
that  you  are  vitally  Interested  in  seeing 
passage  of  an  amendment  which  will  seal 
these  rights  Into  our  American  ConsUtu- 
tion.  A  reaolutlon  to  start  the  amend- 
ment process  Is  pending  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  has  already  picked  up  lOO 
sponsors  In  the  House  of  Representatlrn 
and  nearly  half  of  the  ICembers  of  the  VS. 
Senate.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  among  tbc 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  In  the  House  of 
ReprssentaUves.  Frankly,  I  hope  you  wUl 
be  able  to  gain  early  consideration  of  tbU 
fully  justified  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

President  Johnson.  I  am  convinced,  will  go 
down  In  history  as  the  Chief  Executive  who 
has  done  the  most  to  bring  complete  equal- 
ity for  women  in  employment.  His  elTort  to 
bring  wcmen  into  high  levels  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  lias  Influenced  private  emi^oy- 
ers  throughout  Uie  country.  In  the  past  3 
years,  the  President  has  appointed  150  women 
to  top  jobs  in  the  executive  branch  '"elud- 
ing e  assistant  or  deputy  assistant  secre- 
taries In  Cabinet  departments,  4  Ambasn- 
dors  and  6  appointments  to  Federal  Commis- 
sions. On  top  of  that.  President  Johnson 
directed  the  promotion  of  aome  8,000  women 
in  Federal  jobs  to  salary  levels  of  910,000  and 
above. 

Of  course,  there  are  encouraging  signs  (oi 
women  ttu-oughout  the  world.  Only  last 
month,  Indira  Oandhl  was  named  Prime 
Minister  of  India — the  first  woman  to  l>ecome 
chief  executive  of  a  major  nation. 

So,  If^  obvious  that  your  hard  work  for 
equal  rights  for  women  is  paying  oB.  But 
your  groups,  I  am  sure,  realize  that  much 
work  remains  to  l>e  done  if  you  are  to  keep 
faith  with  the  early  pioneers  like  Susan  B 
Anthony. 

And.  as  your  strength  and  influence  grows. 
I  hope  you  will  exercise  your  rights  fully  and 
participate  in  the  basic  economic  and  polit- 
ical decisions  of  the  country.  Don't  let  the 
decisions  be  made  by  ttie  so-called  experts 
that  are  too  often  just  lobbyists  for  some  »p»- 
clal  interest.  Participate  actively  in  every 
political  campaign  •  •  •.  Appear  before 
congressional  committees  •  •  •.  Make  your 
voice  heard.  Frankly,  as  chairman  of  the 
Hovise  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I 
welcome  the  active  participation  and  Inter- 
est ot  American  women  in  such  vital  eco- 
nomic Issues  as  monetary  and  banking  pol- 
icy. I  would  like  to  see  groups  like  yours 
representing  the  oonsimaer  as  a  voice  and  » 
force  to  counter  the  army  of  special  interest 
lobbies  wtUch  literally  haunt  the  halls  of 
Congress. 

Through  women  like  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  the  many  dedicated  workers  that  have 
followed  her,  you  have  gained  great  strength. 
Now,  I  hope  you  will  use  this  growing  power 
to  strengthen  the  country's  economic  and 
political  processes. 
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MEDICAL  CARE  OF  OUR 
SERVICEMEN 
Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  colleagues  and  Members  have 
fallen  prey  to  a  popular  matter  of  con- 
cern with  the  American  people;  namely, 
medical  care  of  our  servicemen,  their 
rights  concerning  evacuati^a,  care  over- 
seas, or  care  and  dispositioh  in  our  con- 
tinental named  Army  genemal  hospitals. 
This  is  always  a  subject  of  popular  inter- 
est in  time  of  war.  It  ia  pai-ticularly 
paradoxical  in  view  of  the  lowest  battle 
casualty  mortality — less  (ban  1  per- 
cent—in all  histoi-y.  From  'World  War  I 
to  date  this  has  progressively  reduced 
from  over  8  percent  down  through  4  plus 
percent — World  War  II — to  2  percent — 
Korea — and  now  less  than  ^  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  primary  mission  of  the 
medical  depaitments  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices is  to  keep  aU  personnel  medically 
flt  and  return  them  to  duty  at  the  ear- 
liest practical  date,  whether  admitted 
for  sick  and  nonl>attle  casualties,  or  from 
the  battle  casualty  list.  In  other  words, 
the  mission  of  the  medical  departments 
is  to  maintain  the  most  healthy  and  able 
men  on  the  line,  all  the  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  obvious — 
or  is  even  desirable — tq  determine 
whether  a  serviceman  is  ui>fit  for  mili- 
tary service,  this  is  handledl  by  the  con- 
gressional-made law  undtr  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  chapter  61.  It  fol- 
lows that  if  this  is  not  correct,  we  should 
change  it  rather  than  caaOgate  those 
who  serve  that  our  personnej  might  fight 
In  the  best  of  health.  The  American 
people  have  always  insisted,  and  rightly 
so,  that  our  servicemen  have  even  better 
medical  care  than  our  civilians  at  home. 
The  record  of  the  medical  departments 
Is  a  proud  one  and  history  has  so  re- 
corded, for  those  who  would  read. 

If  an  evacuated  battle  casyalty  is  unfit 
for  military  service,  there  ate  two  routes 
to  follow,  or  a  combination  of  both : 

First.  He  may  be  retire^  because  of 
physical  disability  from  'the  service 
which  involves  75  percent  of  base  pay, 
to  free,  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  or 

Second.  He  may  be  dismissed  and  re- 
ferred to  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals and/or  outpatient  care,  depending 
on  the  findings  of  a  medical  boai'd  in  the 
hospital  at  which  he  has  received  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  service  hoepitalization 
wd  which  Board  is  controlled  by  the 
medical  department  officers  of  the  service 
involved.  Where  there  is  dlBagreement 
or  further  necessary  findings,  including 
review  of  all  records,  an  additional 
Physical  evaluation  board  composed  of 
one  doctor  but  also  other  administrative 
officers  of  the  line,  determine  the  legal 
M»tus  prior  to  retirement,  diBcharge,  or 
the  combination  above  mentioned. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  should  be  boi-ne  in 
jWhd  that  constitutionally  an  Individual 
«i  his  haste  to  get  home,  evet  after  sery- 
"V  his  Nation  and  underkohig  batfle 
•^sualties,  may  not  "waive  a^nay  his  per- 
»<«al  rights'  but  that  "vilaivers '  are 
Bianted  after  fuU  determlrtHtion  by  a 
n»teful  Government. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that 
«e8e  processes  take  time  ^nd  as  well 


stated  by  the  service  involved  in  last 
Thui-sday's  speech  by  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, who  I  fear  had  not  researched 
the  problem  nor  understood  the  legal 
background:  points  out  that  convalescent 
leave  is  being  used  to  the  maximum, 
both  statistically  and  practically.  This 
practice  was  started  in  World  War  II 
with  our  great  convalescent  facilities 
after  major  European  engagement  and 
long  time  on  the  line  with  ensuant  battle 
fatigue  cases  mounting  by  the  thousands. 
The  convalescent  leave  for  rest  and  re- 
cupeiation  foreclosed  much  additional 
hospital  construction.  The  practice  is 
still  in  effect,  I  am  pleased  to  tell  this 
Congress  after  a  careful  insf>ection  of  all 
the  facilities  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  particularly  in  the  Department 
of  the  Aimys  medical  centers,  including 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  and  For- 
est Glen  convalescent  facility.  I  think 
this  is  the  essence  of  good  administra- 
tion while  maintaining  fairness  to  the 
individual,  and  would  only  emphasise 
further  that  the  commanding  officers 
emphasize  this  policy  on  the  basis  of 
needed  beds  and  facilities  during  time 
of  escalation. 

I  l)elieve  the  attached  direct  memoran- 
dum dated  March  4,  1966,  is  self-explan- 
atory, and  I  commend  It  to  the  study  of 
all  colleagues  In  the  Congress  so  that 
they  may  have  knowledge  and  back- 
ground concerning  this  so-called  prob- 
lem. There  are  many  more  serious  prob- 
lems today,  and  I  Ijelieve  most  prudent 
and  reasonably  informed  people  will  con- 
clude that  this  Is  no  area  for  misin- 
formation or  further  arousing  the  public 
by  those  who  have  not  seen  fit  to  inves- 
tigate the  requirements  and  circum- 
stances. 

In  response  to  your  telephone  call  on 
March  3,  I  believe  that  the  following  infor- 
mation is  appropriate  in  regard  to  "board 
processing"  of  Vietnam  patients  at  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  and  comments  made 
by  the  Honorable  Seymouk  Halperm. 

Under  the  provisions  of  military  regula- 
tions, patients  who  have  been  hospiuillzed 
must  be  evaluated  following  their  course  of 
treatment  to  determine  whether  they  meet 
the  medical  standards  for  retention  (and 
ultimate  reassignment  to  duty)  or  whether 
they  should  be  released  from  the  service 
because  they  do  not  meet  the  minimal  re- 
tention standards. 

Where  an  individual  patient  is  clearly 
medically  flt,  his  case  is  expeditiously  han- 
dled both  medically  and  administratively. 
He  Is  returned  to  duty  at  the  earliest  time 
that  he  wlU  be  able  to  perform  his  tasks 
without  harm  to  himself. 

In  cases  where  a  patient  is  unfit  or  if 
there  is  a  question  as  to  his  medical  fitness, 
his  case  Is  given  more  detailed  medical  evalu- 
ation and  administrative  processing  to  In- 
sure that  the  Interest  of  the  individual  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  Government  is 
protected. 

This  more  detailed  consideration  Is  tui- 
nlshed  through  the  medium  of  a  medical 
board  and  where  Indicated  a  Physical  Evalu- 
ation Board. 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  chapter  61.  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  entitled  to  be  retired  or 
separated  from  the  service  for  physical  dis- 
ability. The  type  of  release  and  determina- 
tion of  benefits,  if  any,  can  only  be  made  fol- 
lowing a  detailed  medical  evaluation  of  the 
ease  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
disability  was  incurred.  Additionally,  when 
it  has  been  determined  that  an  Individual  is 


enutled    to    benefiU,    these    must    also    be 
delineated. 

The    medical    evaluation    of    a    patient    Is 
conducted  by  a  Medical  Board.    This  medical 
board,  a  responsibility  of  the  Army  Medical 
Service.    Is    set    up    to    protect    the    patient 
through  a  fuU  professional  evaluation  of  all 
significant    medical    evidence    in    the    case. 
The  members  of  this  Board  form  a  team  of 
doctors— as  opposed  to  one  doctor — who  are 
highly   qualified   speclallsto   In   the   medical 
aspects    of    the    case    under    consideration. 
The  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  cause, 
history  and  course  of  treatment  followed  in 
caring  for  the  disability  made  by  this  tenm 
includes  study  of  the  contents  of  all  medi- 
cal records  of  the  individual,  both  past  and 
present,  to  insure  all  perUnent  factors  nre 
Included     during'    the     deliberations.     The 
documentation  prepared  by  this  Board  con- 
tains the  studied  opinion  and  recooomenda- 
tions  of  these  doctors  which  establishes  the 
fact  of  disability,  its  permanence  and  whether 
it  is  of  a  degree  which  disqualifies  the  indi- 
vidual  for   retention   on   duty.     If   the  de- 
termination is  that  the  patient  Is  disqualified 
for  retention,  a  determination  mnst  then  be 
made  to  establish  his  ellglbUlty  for  retire- 
ment benefits  or  separation  from  the  service. 
In  the  cases  where  the  dlsqualir>'ing  medical 
conditions  are  considered  to  have  been   in- 
curred In  line  of  duty  or  aggravated  by  the 
military  service,  further  administrative  eval- 
uation   must    be    conducted    by    a   Physical 
Evaluation  Board.     This  Board  is  not  a  part 
of  the  medical  service  but  is  charged  with 
the  peefKjnslblllty  to  consider  cases  referred 
by  medical  authorities,  generally  through  the 
medium    of    a    Medical    Board.      Only    one 
member  of  this  Board  Is  a  doctor.     The  re- 
maining members  are  senior  military  offlcers 
of  arms  and  branches  other  than  medical. 
Administration  of  this  Board  !s  not  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  Army  Medical  Service  but  Is 
rather  a  function  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  delegated  to  the  regional   army  area. 
The  Physical  Evaluation  Board  may  deter- 
mine that  the  individual  should  be  returned 
to  duty  but  generally   makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  the 
degree    and    permanence    of    the    disability. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  the  final  ap- 
proving authority  for  cases  processed  through 
these  Boards. 

The  undeniable  necessity  to  protect  the 
right  of  the  soldier  to  a  fair  and  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  dictates  that  all  pertinent  in- 
formation be  obtained,  recorded,  and  consid- 
ered. Such  a  process  takes  a  period  of  time 
proportionate  to  the  complications  which 
may  exist  in  any  given  case.  This  normal 
time  requirement  is  somewhat  further  in- 
creased by  the  greater  nunxber  of  cases  gen- 
erated by  the  Vietnam  situation. 

There  are  periods  of  time  In  processing 
board  actions  where  it  is  not  essential  that 
the  patient  be  present  at  the  hospital.  If 
other  factors  are  not  contralndlcatlve,  it  is 
the  policy  of  all  hospital  commanders  to 
grant  personnel  convalescent  or  other  leave 
as  they  may  desire.  The  commanding  gen- 
eral of  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  informs 
me  that  this  policy  is  in  effect  at  his  faclUty. 
During  the  final  processing  of  a  case 
through  a  Physical  Evaluation  Board,  It  is 
considered  essential  to  the  best  Interest  of 
the  patient  that  he  be  available  to  discuss  his 
case  with  legal  counsel,  to  Insure  that  he  Is 
cognizant  of  his  rights  and  prerogatives.  It  Is 
at  this  time  that  he  has  the  opportunity  to 
formally  present  his  case  If  he  Is  not  In  agree- 
ment with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board.  Following  the  completion  of  proceed- 
ings of  the  Physical  Evaluation  Board,  the 
service  member  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
proceed  to  his  home  to  await  final  action  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  bis  ease,  or  to 
decline  such  offer.  It  is  also  the  policy  at 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  to  follow  this 
procedure. 
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Uofortunately  the  absence  of  Information 
on  specific  caaea  creates  a  situation  In  ttala 
matter  In  which  direct  and  positive  facta 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  interaction  be- 
tween professional  and  administrative  staff 
members  which  la  required  for  board  cases, 
coupled  with  the  niimber  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  at  the 
present  time  precludes  development  of  a 
quick  analysis  of  board  processing  which 
would  accurately  reflect  details  of  Individual 
cases. 

The  following  Information  relating  to  Viet- 
nam veterans  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hos- 
pital Is  furnished  as  a  summary  analysis.  It 
reflects  data  as  of  March  3.  1966: 

ToUl  In  hospital ._  391 

On  convalescent  leave 122 

In    VA    hospital    awaiting    release   from 

ssrvlce 3 

At  home  awaiting  release  from  service 3 

Of  the  remaining  263  patients,  all  are  In 
hospital  status  undergoing  treatment.  Only 
eight  of  this  remaining  strength  are  In 
process  of  medical  board  action.  It  Is  policy 
In  these  caaea  for  the  Individual  concerned 
to  be  Immediately  available  for  professional 
consultation  or  evaluation.  In  the  Investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  unwarranted 
delays  exist  In  processing  the  boards  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hos- 
pital, I  can  Inform  you  that  there  Is  no  un- 
necessary delay  and  that  the  patient  Is  en- 
couraged to  avail  himself  of  leave  or  if  ap- 
propriate to  proceed  home  to  await  final 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  when 
his  presence  Is  not  necessary. 

I  can  assure  you  that  If  specific  cases  of 
complaint  are  made  known  to  me  or  to  the 
commanding  general  at  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital, appropriate  action  will  be  taken.  I 
have  equal  concern  for  expediting  processing 
board  cases  not  only  to  Insure  a  satisfactory 
patient  response  but  also  to  preclude  un- 
necessary expense  to  the  taxpayer  because 
of  prolonged  retention  of  medically  unfit 
personnel  In  the  active  military  forces.  I 
win  not  however.  Initiate  or  condone  changes 
which  would  Jeopardize  the  best  Interests  of 
the  soldier,  his  family,  or  the  Government. 

Tou  may  also  be  sure  that  the  commanding 
general  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  and 
his  staff  are  equally  interested  In  expediting 
the  return  of  these  fine  men  to  duty  or  to 
their  homes  and  families  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  The  desire  for  speed  In  re- 
leasing individuals,  particularly  In  cases  be- 
ing separated  from  the  service  with  disabili- 
ties, must  always  be  tempered  by  farsighted 
recognition  of  possible  adverse  consequences 
of  haste  at  any  cost. 

Jambs  T.  McGibont. 
Major  General.  Medical  Corps,  Acting 
The  Surgeon  Oeneral. 


KEITH  PROPOSES  12-MILE  LIMIT 
FOR  FISHINO 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KKITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  contiguous  fishery  zone  beyond 
the  territorial  seas  off  the  United  States. 
This  bill.  If  enacted,  will  help  to  protect 
and  conserve  our  coastal  fishery  re- 
sources. It  will,  to  a  larger  degree,  re- 
serve them  for  American  fishermen. 
Spedflcally,  the  bill  would  establish 
that  we  have  exclusive  fishing  rights  out 


to  a  12-mlle  limit  by  claiming  a  zone  of 
9  miles  beyond  our  present  3-mlle  terri- 
torial sea. 

The  12-mlle  limit  for  fishing  has  be- 
come a  fact  of  life.  Of  the  98  coastal 
nations  of  the  world,  we  are  one  of  per- 
haps 10  which  claim  jurisdiction  over 
only  a  3-mlle  area  off  our  coasts.  Ten 
of  the  world's  seagoing  countries  claim 
between  3  and  12  miles,  another  45  claim 
the  full  12  miles,  and  approximately  10 
others  even  make  extravagant  claims  to 
areas  extending  100  or  200  miles  out  to 
sea.  The  trend  away  from  the  3-mlle 
limit  is  relentless.  We  have  only  our- 
selves to  hurt  by  not  accepting  it. 

And  this  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
not  been  hurt  already.  As  a  nation  we 
have  always  done  the  majority  of  our 
fishing  within  12  miles  of  our  shore — in 
fact,  two-thirds  of  our  catch  comes  from 
these  comparatively  close-in  grounds.  In 
former  years  there  were  relatively  few 
foreign  vessels  using  this  stretch  of  water 
and  interfering  with  our  fishermen.  But 
recent  developments  In  oceangoing  fish- 
ing vessels  and  "factory"  ships  by  other 
countries  have  radically  changed  the 
picture.  Today,  even  though  it  is  the 
middle  of  the  winter,  at  last  count  by 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  72 
Soviet  fishing  vessels  are  operating  In  the 
area  off  Georges  Bank  and  another  105 
off  the  Alaskan  coast.  Last  June,  hun- 
dreds of  Russian  ships  were  found  oper- 
ating off  Cape  Cod.  And  this  does  not 
take  into  account  the  ships  of  many 
other  countries  which  are  also  constantly 
fishing  these  waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  of  foreign  ships 
to  fish  the  high  seas  has  been  established 
since  the  time  of  the  Norsemen,  and  the 
bill  does  not  seek  to  make  any  change 
in  this.  I  have  presented  these  statistics 
merely  to  show  how  gradual  expansion  of 
foreign  fishing  activities — which  will  be 
necessary  in  the  next  few  years  to  take 
care  of  the  ever-expanding  world  popu- 
lation— could  eventually  bring  these  com- 
petitors up  to  our  3-mile  limit.  We  must 
protect  our  immediate  coastal  area  while 
we  still  can  do  so — and  before,  by  reason 
of  custom,  we  could  be  forced  to  grant 
traditional  fishing  rights  to  these 
countries. 

Under  present  circimistances,  only 
Canada  enjoys  this  traditional  privilege, 
and  there  exists  an  Informal  recognition 
of  similar  rights  for  American  fishermen 
who  fish  within  Canada's  12-mile  limit. 
But  the  longer  we  allow  other  countries 
to  operate  within  our  waters,  the  more 
customary  will  their  presence  become — 
imtll,  through  international  usage,  we 
are  forced  to  consider  their  presence  to 
be  traditional. 

In  addition  to  the  reservation  of  these 
waters  for  our  own  fleets,  a  second  major 
purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  is 
conservation  of  the  resources  within  the 
12-mlle  boundary.  As  the  world  popu- 
lation explosion  continues,  the  demand 
for  fish  products  will  eventually  exceed 
the  supply  unless  we  take  steps  now  to 
prevent  the  "fishing  out"  of  large  areas. 
For  those  many  small  communities  along 
the  coastline  of  the  United  States  who 
harvest  the  sea  for  the  fresh  fish  market, 
the  adoption  of  this  new  boundary  will 
help  to  protect  their  future  livelihood. 


Although  international  agreements  do 
exist  to  help  protect  fishery  resources, 
ratification  of  these  treaties  alone  takes 
considerable  time.  For  example,  we  have 
been  waiting  since  1958  for  full  ratifica- 
tion of  the  International  Convention  on 
Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living 
Resources  of  the  High  Seas.  One  can 
easily  see  that  decisionmaking  under 
these  treaties  is  a  long  process.  There- 
fore, there  Is  no  longer  any  good  reason 
why  we  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
ercise Jurisdiction  over  the  resources  near 
our  own  coasts  and  include  this  area  in 
our  overall  program  for  protection  of  fish 
and  wildlife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  of  course,  a  firm 
believer  in  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the 
high  seas — and  I  agree  that  we  must  keep 
the  oceans  open  to  all  those  who  wish  to 
use  them,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
protection  of  our  food  supply.  So,  I 
stress  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
that  enactment  of  this  bill  would  cover 
only  fishing  and  imply  no  additional 
jurisdiction  over  these  waters. 

The  primary  reason  for  concern  over 
our  dwindling  proportion  of  the  world's 
catch  at  this  particular  moment  is  that 
in  recent  years  we,  as  a  nation  have  fallen 
from  second  to  fifth  place  among  the 
fishing  countries  of  the  world.  We  now 
rank  behind  both  Peru  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  is  another 
step  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  fortunes 
of  our  fishing  industry  which  has  long 
suffered  from  the  high  cost  of  domestic 
vessel  construction.  You  know  that,  last 
year,  in  order  to  give  a  boost  to  this  vital 
branch  of  our  economy,  we  passed  the 
Fishing  Vessel  Construction  Subsidy  Act 
which,  hopefully,  will  make  it  possible  to 
update  our  fieets  and  keep  them  com- 
petitive with  those  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  seen 
at  firsthand  the  enormous  strides  that 
the  Soviets  have  made  in  developing  their 
fishing  fieets  and  allied  industries. 
Russia  has  a  12-mlle  territorial  limit. 

In  my  view,  we  should  not  handicap 
our  fishermen  by  refusing  to  them  the 
same  protection  given  to  foreign  fleets  by 
their  governments.  Further,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 2  years  ago  we  passed  legislation  rec- 
ognizing our  title  to  and  responsibility  lor 
the  resources  of  our  Continental  Shelf. 
The  creation  of  a  12-mlle  fishery  zone 
would  more  fully  complement  this  earlier 
legislation  by  recognizing  our  responsi- 
bility in  the  long-range  development  of 
the  fishing  resources  of  this  Nation. 

HM.  13376 
A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous  fishery  zone 

beyond   the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 

States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  established  a  fishery  zone  contiguous  to 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States.  The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
all  waters  in  the  zone  and  the  United  S»t«s 
wUl  exercise  the  same  exclusive  rlghU  In 
respect  to  fisheries  In  the  zone  as  It  has  m 
Its  territorial  sea  subject  to  the  conUnus- 
tlon  of  traditional  fishing  by  foreign  ststee 
within  this  zone  as  may  be  recognized  oy 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  fishery  zone  has  as  its  inner 
boundary  the  outer  limits  of  the  terrltorui 
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sea  and  as  its  seaward  boundiry  a  line  drawn 
so  that  each  point  on  the  lliu»  Is  nine  nauti- 
cal miles  from  the  nearest  polltit  In  the  Inner 
boundary. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  a  portion  of  the  fishery  zone  conflicts 
with  the  territorial  waters  of  fishery  zone  of 
another  country,  be  may  establish  a  seaward 
inner  boundary  for  such  portion  of  the  zone 
tn  substitution  for  the  sea^ward  boundary 
described  in  section  2. 
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JOHNSON  AND  A  CONFUSED  NATION 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  a^d  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  I 

There  was  no  objection.!  I 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  confused  over  our  role, 
methods,  and  objectives  in  Vietnam.  On 
Thursday  morning,  February  24, 1,  along 
with  other  of  my  colleagues,  were  briefed 
at  the  White  House  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  who  had  just  retiu-ned  from 
southeast  Asia,  the  President,  and  others 
of  his  Cabinet.  ' 

Many  of  us  came  away  f  ran  that  brief- 
ing convinced  that  if  they  would  take 
this  message  to  the  American  people 
with  the  same  force  and  conviction  tliat 
he  evidenced  to  us,  this  compounded  con- 
fusion would  rapidly  be  dispelled. 

Accordingly,  when  I  returned  to  my 
office  that  day,  I  wrote  the  I  president  the 
following  letter: 

Fssa^^T  24,  1966. 
The  Pbesident, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Ut  Dear  Mb.  Pbesident:  I|  hras  most  Im- 
pressed by  the  briefing  on  Vletnam'''-you  held 
with  the  Vice  President  for  thei  congressional 
leaders  this  morning.  j 

My  one  regret  is  that  It  w^i  not  televised 
for  the  benefit  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
tn  doubtful  and  frightened  about  our  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  the  Par  E49t.  They  have 
been  overexposed  to  strong,  conflicting 
»olces  raised  In  public  debat^  over  the  U.S. 
role  In  Vietnam.  I 

You  and  the  Vice  President  explained  the 
matter  in  brilliant  fashion  today.  I  listened 
Intently  and  was  particularly  impressed  by 
your  emphasis  that  the  final,  critical  de- 
cisions rest  on  your  shouldeita  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

1  can  think,  however,  of  noi  more  urgently 
needed  service  than  an  intetwlve  informa- 
tional campaign  waged  by  you  and  the  Vice 
President  to  thoroughly  advise  the  American 
people  to  the  degree  that  you  kriefed  us  this 
morning.  Our  citizens  are  entiUed  to  know 
Md  should  know  the  facts.  The  American 
people  are  Intelligent  and,  having  under- 
»tandlng  in  times  of  crisis,  of  boundless 
loy»Ity.  I 

In  my  opinion  the  Intense  jdonfuslon  and 
divided  opinion  on  the  Vletiaam  situation 
^ve  been  generated  here  In  Washington  at 
"oth  the  execuUve  and  ledlHatlve  levels. 
Mamples:  i 

1.  Prophetic  statemento  thlalt  "we'll  soon 
MTe  the  boys  home." 

2  Statements  that  we  will  heed  vastly  in- 
"w»ed  tro<qis. 

1  Assertions  at  high  legislative  levels  that 
*e  Should  bomb  North  VIetimm. 

>  Statements  at  the  same  levels  that  we 
"nouid  not  bomb  North  Vietnam. 

r  Statements  that  we  sh^ld  withdraw 
irooj  Vietnam. 


2.  Statements  that  we  should  send  In 
vastly  more  ground  troops. 

If  you  would  present  the  facts  to  our  peo- 
ple on  the  homefront  with  the  same  admi- 
rable forthrlghtness  you  displayed  this 
morning,  I  am  certain  there  would  be  a 
resurgence  of  support  which  would  dispel 
the  uneasiness  and  misgivings  now  clouding 
our  policies  and  efforts  in  the  Par  East.  I 
think,  also,  that  the  morale  Impact  on  our 
men  in  the  mlUtarv  would  be  tremendously 
heartening. 

May  I  respectfully  request  that  you  give 
this  suggestion  your  earliest  and  most  serious 
consideration.  As  In  the  past,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  my  continued  effort  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  to  support  and 
strengthen  those  endeavors  which  are  best 
for  our  Republic. 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  E.  Minshall. 

Mtmber  of  Congress. 

I  was  gratified  that  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  one  of  this  Nation's  finest 
newspapers,  agrees  with  my  position. 
The  lead  editorial  in  yesterday's  Sunday 
Plain  Dealer  stated: 

Johnson  and  a  Confused  Nation 

In  the  tranquUlity  of  his  Texas  ranch  this 
weekend  President  Johnson  might  well  pon- 
der the  state  of  the  Nation's  mind  after  it 
has  absorbed  the  conflicting  congressional 
views  on  Vietnam  and  has  considered  the 
rising  casualties  and  increase  In  U.S.  forces 
In  the  battle  area. 

It  might  occur  to  the  President  that  a 
confused  people  would  be  helped  by  some 
direct  words  from  the  White  House  that 
might  clarify  their  thinking  and  give  them 
a  better  Insight  Into  the  complexities  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  what  to  expect. 

Last  Saturday,  President  Johnson  forbade 
the  televising  of  his  press  conference.  So 
Uttle  advance  notice  was  given  his  New  York 
speech  last  week  that  only  one  television 
network  carried  it  and  the  public  was  not 
notified  of  the  broadcast. 

The  President's  Cabinet  members  acquitted 
themselves  admirably  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  In  detailing  their 
special  roles  in  the  confilct  but  they  were 
interrupted  so  frequently  by  those  with  con- 
tradictory views  that  a  watcher  could  not 
sort  out  the  Jumble  of  opinions. 

President  Johnson  must  know  by  now  that 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  went  home  from 
the  Honolulu  Conference  and  told  his  people 
that  they  were  pledged  to  freeing  the  North 
Vietnamese  from  the  "yoke  of  Chinese 
colonialists   and   their   puppets." 

But  Americans  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  sole  U.S.  purpose  in  Vietnam  Is  still 
the  halting  of  Communist  aggressions.  If  a 
change  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  public 
has  not  been  made  aware  of  it. 

No  change  has  been  announce)!  In  the  pol- 
icy of  limited  pressure  on  the  VIetcong  while 
waiting  for  the  enemy  to  agree  to  enter  Into 
discussions,  but  steady  beefing  up  of  U.S. 
forces  Is  conveying  the  Impression  that  there 
Is  no  limit  on  the  size  of  the  American 
commitment. 

There  are  many  other  questions  in  the 
public  mind  that  only  the  President  can 
answer.  A  broadcast,  given  enough  advance 
notice  to  assure  the  widest  possible  audience 
at  a  time  most  convenient  for  tlie  public  to 
Usten,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  clearing 
the  air  on  the  major  topic  In  the  Nation's 
mind  today. 


DUMPING  OP  GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED  CORN 

Mr.   FINDLEY.    Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman  is 
dumping  millions  of  bushels  of  Govern- 
ment-owned corn  into  the  marketplace 
in  a  calculated  effort  to  depress  the  cash 
price  and  club  farmers  into  reluctant 
compliance  with  the  Government's  so- 
called  "voluntary"  feed  grains  program. 
We  are  witnessing  a  repetition  of  the 
disastrous  program  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  in  1961-62  when  he  sold  nearly 
a  billion  bushels  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  corn  and  set  the  stage  for  a 
subsequent  collapse  of  hog  and  cattle 
prices. 

The  massive  dumping  of  corn  by  the 
Johnson  administration  reached  140  mil- 
lion oushels  In  February— the  highest 
month  in  4  years.  Corn  sales  in  Decem- 
ber were  only  8  million  bushels.  Timed 
as  it  was,  this  dumping  must  be  inter- 
preted as  a  coldblooded  plan  to  force 
signup.  If  the  administration  had  fol- 
lowed an  orderly  program  of  liquidat- 
ing stocks — spreading  the  sales  evenly 
throughout  the  months  following  the 
harvest  peak — com  prices  could  be  10 
to  20  cents  a  bushel  higher. 
I  call  attention  to  these  facts: 
First.  From  October  1,  1965,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  crop  year,  through 
Pebruai-y  18,  1966,  CCC  sold  154,413,000 
bushels  of  com  for  unrestricted  domestic 
use,  plus  an  additional  41,689,000  bushels 
for  export.  In  some  recent  weeks,  such 
com  sales  have  been  in  the  30-  to  40- 
million-bushel  range.  Trade  reports  are 
that  CCC  sold  more  than  40  million 
bushels  on  March  2  and  3. 

Second.  These  heavy  marketings, 
made  in  direct  competition  with  sales  by 
farmers,  have  forced  midwestem  com 
prices  down  by  7  to  10  cents  per  bushel 
at  a  time  when  there  would  normally 
be  a  seasonal  rise  in  the  cash  price  of 
corn. 

Third.  Secretai-y  Freeman  should  de- 
clare a  moratorium  on  further  com 
sales.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  CCC  had  361,759,000  bushels 
of  com  in  its  uncommitted  inventory  as 
of  February  18,  1966.  The  figure  is  prob- 
ably under  300  million  today.  That 
would  last  less  than  2  months  at  the 
current  rate  of  dumping.  The  1966  corn 
crop  is  not  even  in  the  ground,  much  less 
ready  to  harvest.  It  takes  nearly  4.2  ^ 
billion  bushels  of  com  to  meet  current 
domestic  and  export  needs.  Even  a  mod- 
est reduction  in  the  1966  corn  crop — from 
drought,  early  fr,eeze,  or  some  unforeseen 
cause — would  make  Mr.  Freeman  wish 
he  had  a  few  hundred  million  bushels  of 
com  on  hand  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Fourth.  Department  of  Agriculture 
spokesmen  have  expressed  disappoint- 
ment that  fewer  farmers  are  signing  up 
to  participate  in  the  1966  feed  grains 
program  than  In  1965.  Through  Feb- 
ruary 11  only  12.248  of  the  209,124  Dli- 
nois  farms  which  produce  feed  grains 
had  been  enrolled  In  the  program  for 
which  the  signup  ends  April  1.    For  the 
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Nation  as  a  whole.  405,252  of  the  3,178,731 
feed  grain  farmers  were  in  the  fold. 

Fifth.  Hog  and  cattle  prices  recovered 
last  year  from  the  disastrous  196S-64 
decline  which  was  triggered  by  CCC's 
earlier  com-diunplng  program.  Farmers 
themselves  made  the  sidjustments  in  Uve- 
stoclc  numbers  and  marketings  which  re- 
sulted in  sharply  improved  prices.  Now 
Mr.  Freeman  seems  l)ent  upon  wrecldng 
livestock  prices  again  by  releasing  Oov- 
emment  com.  thereby  increasing  the 
feed  supply  and  encouraging  another 
round  of  unsound  expansion  in  pork  and 
beef  production. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZINO 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  DESIGNATE 
OCTOBER  31  AS  NATIONAL  UNICEF 
DAY 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  October,  UNICEF,  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund,  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  We  rejoice  In  the 
accomplishments  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion which  the  Nobel  Committee  of  the 
Norwegian  Parliament  has  recognized  In 
this  dramatic  way.  According  to  the 
Nobel  Committee  the  purpose  of  this 
coveted  award  Is  to  honor  the  individual 
or  institution  "who  has  worked  most  or 
best  for  brotherhood  amongst  the  na- 
tions, to  the  abolishment  or  reduction  of 
standing  armies  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  peace  congresses."  Thus  the  award 
to  UNICEF  acclaims  the  contributions 
to  the  advancement  of  world  peace  which 
this  small,  but  vital,  agency  within  the 
family  of  United  Nations  organizations 
has  made  during  the  past  19  years  by 
Its  programs  benefiting  children  in  over 
100  countries.  In  our  customary  focus 
on  the  political  differences  among  na- 
tions, we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  solid, 
substantial  progress  that  is  going  for- 
ward under  United  Nations  leadership. 
By  learning  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
for  the  welfare  of  children,  however,  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  been  gaining 
a  valuable  lesson  In  mutual  understand- 
ing and  good  nelghborllness.  We  know 
tliat  peoples  everywhere  share  a  concern 
for  the  needs  of  helpless  little  children 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
the  victims  of  illness,  hunger,  and 
ignorance. 

It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  in 
this  Congress  take  cognizance  of  this 
distinguished  award  to  an  international 
agency  in  which  the  United  States  has 
played  a  vital  role  ever  since  UNICEF 
was  established  in  December  1946.  We 
are  proud  of  our  share  in  the  success  of 
UNICEF,  not  only  through  our  financial 
contributions  over  the  years,  not  only 
through  otir  continuing  membership  on 
the  30-member  Executive  Board  which 
guides  the  policies  of  UNICEF,  but  also 
because  UNICKF's  Executive  Director 
has  always  been  an  American:  first  the 


distinguished  Maurice  Pate  who  directed 
his  death  a  year  ago,  and  now  our  former 
Ambassador  to  Oreece,  Henry  R.  La- 
boulsse,  his  successor,  who  has  only  re- 
cently assumed  the  position  of  Executive 
Director. 

It  seems  appropriate  also  that,  at  this 
time,  this  Congress  pay  tribute  to  the 
millions  of  our  own  young  people,  the 
boys  and  girls  who  have  shared  their 
Halloween  fun  with  less  fortunate  chil- 
dren around  the  world.  We  commend 
their  deep  concern  for  other  children 
who  suffer  severe  handicaps  through 
chronic  Illness  and  malnutrition,  or  who 
have  no  opportunity  to  escape  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty  and  Ignorance. 

In  October  of  1964  the  "trick  or  treat" 
for  UNICEF  program  was  15  years  old. 
By  coincidence  the  cimiulatlve  total  col- 
lected by  American  children  at  Hallow- 
een was  Just  over  |15  million  at  that 
time.  The  final  figures  for  the  1965  trick 
or  treat  campaign  by  American  children 
have  not  yet  been  made  available  but  we 
know  that  collections  have  already 
passed  $2  million  and  the  final  report 
will  show  an  impressive  increase  over  all 
preceding  years.  In  addition  to  raising 
funds  to  further  the  work  of  UNICEF  I 
should  like  to  add  my  persontd  view  that 
the  trick  or  treat  campaign  for  UNICEF 
offers  a  significant  enrichment  to  the 
school  curriculum  of  these  youngsters 
when  their  teachers  relate  it  to  their  les- 
sons in  world  geography. 

Mr.  Labouisse.  in  announcing  the  Nobel 
award  at  a  UN  press  conference,  said: 

W«  win  accept  this  honor,  grateful  for  the 
cooperation  between  nations  which  has  made 
It  possible  for  us  to  help  In  providing  medical 
care,  food  and  educational  opportunity  to 
children  In  118  countries.  We  accept  It 
humbly,  aware  of  the  millions  of  children 
still  suffering  from  hunger,  disease,  malnu- 
trition and  Ignorance.  And  we  accept  It  with 
confidence  that,  In  the  future,  UNICEF  can 
and  will  play  an  even  greater  role  In  helping 
to  prevent  suffering  and  to  prepare  the  young 
for  more  constructive  and  effective  parts  In 
the  peaceful  development  of  their  respective 
countries  and  of  our  world. 

In  his  congratulatory  letter  to  Mr. 
Labouisse,  President  Johnson  said: 

UNICEF  Is  giving  new  hope  for  a  better 
life  to  the  generations  In  whose  hands  the 
security  of  the  world  soon  will  rest.  There 
Is  no  nobler  work  for  peace.  Yotu  UNICEF 
Trick  or  Treat  Day  has  helped  turn  a  holiday 
too  often  marred  by  youthful  vandalism  Into 
a  program  of  basic  training  In  world  citizen- 
ship. 

Thus  did  President  Johnson  already 
commend  the  trick  or  treat  for  UNICEF 
campaign  on  Halloween.  Even  before 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  award  he  had 
similarly  given  his  approval  and  encour- 
agement to  the  drive  in  a  statement  to 
the  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF  on 
March  17, 1964. 

Started  by  a  small  Sunday  school  class 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  in  1949,  trick  or 
treat  for  UNICEF  has  inspired  millions 
of  children  all  over  the  United  States — 
and,  I  may  say,  in  Canada  as  well.  I 
think  that  we  can  fairly  say  that  trick 
or  treat  for  UNICEF  on  Halloween  has 
become  a  tradition  among  our  boys  and 
girls  In  every  State  of  the  Union.  Six- 
teen years  of  continued  suppport  cer- 
tainly qualifies  for  the  establishment  of 


a  new  tradition  In  our  society.  It  adds 
a  new,  broader  dimension  to  our  chil- 
dren's Halloween  celebrations  without 
subtracting  any  of  the  age-old  fun.  Ap- 
predating  Its  constructive  value,  each 
year  more  and  more  children  and  adults 
participate  Joyfully  in  the  trick  or  treat 
for  UNICEF  campaign. 

To  add  further  recognition  to  this  new 
tradition,  to  pay  tribute  to  our  own  boys 
and  girls  who  have  given  such  practical 
demonstration  of  their  good  will  toward 
their  less  fortimate  contemporaries,  and 
to  urge  all  Americans  in  our  unfailing 
spirit  and  generosity  and  good  will  to 
continue  and  to  Increase  our  efforts  for 
UNICEF  in  the  years  ahead,  I  now  intro- 
duce a  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating October  31  as  National  UNICEF 
Day.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  resolution.  Wliat 
greater  promise  of  world  peace  can  we 
in  this  Congress  encourage  than  to  give 
our  blessing  to  this  constructive  pro- 
gram of  children-to-chlldren  coopera- 
tion? May  I  say  also  that  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  our  President  when  he 
says  that  there  is  no  nobler  work  for 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  Include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  from  the 
February  21,  1966,  Department  of  State 
Bulletin.  It  was  prepared  by  Blanche 
Bernstein,  officer  in  charge  of  interna- 
tional educational  and  social  affairs  in 
the  Bureau  of  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs,  and  describes  in  detail  the 
evolution  of  UNICEF's  policies  and  pro- 
grams and  the  role  the  United  States  has 
played  In  helping  to  shape  them.  UNI- 
CEF and  American  support  of  its  activi- 
ties Is  a  great  credit  to  the  United  States. 
UNICEP — Thk    Ukitxd    Nations    CinLDRXN'g 

FtWB 

(By  Blanche  Bernstein) 

"Today  UNICEF  Is  possibly  the  best  known. 
probably  the  most  successftil,  and  certainly 
the  least  controversial  operation  carried  on 
Uy  the  United  Nations."  This  quote  from 
the  New  Yorker  profile  on  Maurice  Pate,  the 
late  Executive  Director  of  UNICEF.  Is  u 
accurate  today  as  when  It  was  published 
In  December  1961.  In  fact,  the  news  lut 
year  that  UNICEF  bad  been  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1965  was  applauded 
throughout  the  world.  The  citation  read.  In 
part: 

"UNICEF  has  realized  that  children  pro- 
vide the  key  to  the  future:  the  children  of 
today  are  the  history  of  the  future.  ONICEF 
U  now  forging  a  link  of  solidarity  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  countries.  In  an  sge 
when  so  many  people  are  terrified  of  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  forces  that  science 
has  placed  In  our  hands,  UNICEP  offers  young 
people  In  all  countries  an  alternative  which 
It  Is  worth  living  and  working  for— a  world 
with  freedom  for  all  people,  equality  between 
all  races,  brotherhood  among  all  men." 

UNICEF  has  been  enthusiastically  endorsed 
by  Presidents  Tnunan,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson.  It  receives  widespread  bi- 
partisan support  In  the  Congress— some 
Members  occasionally  suggest  a  substanUal 
Increase  In  the  U.S.  contribution.  And  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  but  vocal  minority. 
It  U  widely  supported  by  the  public  at  large 
through  the  "trick  or  treat"  HaUoween  cam- 
paign and  the  purchase  of  UNICEP  greeting 
cards  and  calendars. 

Other  governments  and  peoples  are  equal- 
ly enthusiastic.  Though  contributions  are 
voluntary,  no  less  than  121  governmenu  con- 
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tribute  to  UNICKP.  a  largir  number  than 
to  any  other  voluntary  U.^T.  program.  Its 
greeting  cards  are  sold  In  m^ny  U.N.  member 
states,  and  many  countries  )iRve  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  U.S.   trlck-or-tneat  campaign. 

The  goal  of  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  Is  to  encourage  by  meftna  of  Interna- 
tional assistance  to  governments  the  efforts 
of  those  governments  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
children  and  youth.     In  puttulng  this  goal, 
ONICEP  has  granted  funds, for  programs  of 
disease  control,  maternal  a^d  child  health, 
nutrition.  Including  child  feeding  programs, 
milk    conservation    projects    and    nutrition 
education  and  related  activities,  family  and 
child  welfare  services,  training  of  personnel 
needed  for  services  to  chlldr^ii,  and  more  re- 
cently for  education  and   vbcatlonal   train- 
ing- 
Its  work  has  been  carried'  on  In  close  co- 
operation with  the  si>eclallz«<l  agencies — the 
World    Health    Organization     (WHO),     the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization   (PAO), 
the  United   Nations   Educational,   Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization    (UNESCO),  and 
the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) 
—and  with  tlie  UJJ.  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs. 
Within  the  United  Nations,  UNICEP  has  a 
semlautonomous  status  and  operates  in  the 
framework    of    resolutions    adopted    by    the 
General   Assembly   and   In   aocordance   with 
such    principles    as    the    Oe^ral    Assembly 
and  the  Economic  and  Socltil  Council  may 
toy  down.    Governing  UNICEp  Is  a  30-natlon 
Executive   Board   which   meets   annually   to 
let  policy,   consider   request*   from   govern- 
ments   for    assistance,    allocate    aid,    review 
program  developments,  and  establish  the  ad- 
ministrative   budget   of    the!  agency.      The 
Dnlted  States  has  always  b^cn  represented 
on  the  Board.  ; 

The  Secretary  General  of  t^ie  United  Na- 
tions, In  consultation  with  the  Executive 
Board,  appoints  an  Executlvia  Director  who 
is  responsible  for  the  day-to^day  operations 
of  UNICEP.  One  man.  Maurtce  Pate,  held 
the  post  of  Executive  Director  from  UNICEFs 
Inception  In  1946  until  his  death  In  February 
1966.  In  June  1965  Henry  R.,  Labouisse.  for- 
mer U.S.  Ambassador  to  Gktece,  was  ap- 
pointed Executive  Director.     ' 

Most  of  UNICEF's  Income  domes  from  vol- 
untary contributions  of  govirnments.  Out 
of  a  total  Income  of  approximately  $32.9 
mllUon  m  1964.  »25.6  million,  or  77.8  percent, 
came  from  governments.  Including  «13  mil- 
lion from  the  United  States. 

Income  from  private  source  was  $4.1  mil- 
lion, or  12.6  percent  of  the  tdtal.  a  substan- 
Ual Increase  from  the  7.4  pi^rcent  In  1960. 
The  largest  single  contribution  came  from 
the  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICQF,  which  raised 
»a.2  mlUlon,  mainly  from  lt$  trick -or-treat 
project:  $1.2  million  was  realised  from  free- 
dom-from-hunger  campaigns  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, New  Zealand,  and  Austraila,  and  addi- 
tional sums  came  from  '^Shell-out"  In 
Canada  and  various  other  can^palgns.  Other 
Income  of  $3.1  million  (9.6  (Jiercent  of  the 
total)  consisted  of  net  prdftta  from  the 
UNICEP  greeting  card  fund  arid  income  from 
miscellaneous  sources.  I 

tBCURRING  DEBATE  OVER  UNICW'S  MISSION 

UNICEF  has  not  always  ileBted  on  unl- 
wrsal  consensus.  Indeed  Its  [historical  evo- 
lution has  been  accompanidd  by  periodic 
disagreement  over  the  scope  of  Its  mission  In 
the  United  Nations  family  arid  In  the  early 
*«ys  over  the  question  of  whether  It  should 
o«  continued  as  a  separate  org^tilzatlon  wl th- 
in the  U.N.  T 

The  reason  for  the  recurring  ambivalence 
»bout  UNICEF  U  that  It  does  not  appear  to 
«  logically  Into  the  pattern  of  U.N.  bodies 
"Signed  to  promote  social  prqgress  Others 
wch  as  WHO.  UNESCO.  ILO.  i  PAO.  and  the 
y  >  Bureau  of  SocUl  Affairs;  cover  certain 
luncuonal  areas— health,  edjicatlon,  voca- 
oonal  training,  agriculture  and  nutrition. 
«w  social  welfare.     UNICEF's  concern  Is  an 


age  group,  specifically  children  and  youth, 
and,  as  necessary,  their  mothers. 

Clearly,  however.  If  one  wants  to  help 
children  and  youth  one  does  something  about 
their  health,  education,  nutrition,  training, 
and  welfare.  In  a  sense,  therefore.  UNICEP 
can  be  said  to  duplicate  the  responsibilities 
of  other  U.N.  agencies,  and  It  could  be 
argued  on  strictly  logical  grounds  that  there 
Is  no  need  for  such  an  organization.  This 
kind  of  duplication  Is.  of  course,  not  unique 
to  the  U.N.  It  Is  found  In  our  own  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  Is  partly  organized  on  functional  lines 
and  partly,  as  In  the  Children's  Bureau,  on 
an  age  basis.  Similar  duplication  can  be 
found  m  any  welfare  and  health  council  in 
any  city  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  world  which  is  not  altogether  logical 
however,  the  Justification  is  easy  and  can  be 
made  on  practical  grounds.  In  the  first 
place  UNICEP.  In  view  of  Its  special  responsl- 
blUUes,  Insures  that  attenUon  will  be  paid 
to  the  problems  of  children  and  youth  and 
that  their  needs  will  not  be  overlooked  In 
the  fierce  competition  for  limited  resources. 
In  view  of  the  close  connection  between  an 
Improvement  In  the  health  and  educational 
and  vocational  skill  levels  of  children  and 
the  objective  of  social  progress  In  the  devel- 
oping countries,  it  is  essential  that  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  the  young,  who  today 
comprise  roughly  half  the  population  of 
these  countries. 

The  second  practical  reason  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  UNICEF  is  the  emotional 
appeal  of  an  organization  which  works  In 
behalf  of  children  and  youth.  UNICEP  has 
been  very  successful  In  raising  funds  from 
both  governmental  and  prtvate  sources 
funds  which  might  not  otherwise  be  made 
available  for  social  programs  of  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

Finally,  a  division  of  responsibilities  be- 
tween UNICEF  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
specialized  agencies  and  the  U.N.  Bureau  of 
Social  Affairs  on  the  other  has  been  worked 
out  so  that  dupUcatlon  of  activities  is  mini- 
mized. 

In  establishing  UNICEF  In  1946  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  provided: 

"To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 
utilization  of  the  staff  and  technical  assist- 
ance of  specialized  agencies  •  •  •  shall  be 
requested,  with  a  view  to  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum the  separate  personnel  requirements  of 
the  fund." 

The  above  directive  was  confirmed  when 
UNICEP  was  made  a  permanent  agency  In 
1953.  In  implementing  this  directive  it  was 
agreed  that,  with  respect  to  specific  projects 
UNICEF  would  provide  the  essential  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  financial  aid  (including 
stipends  for  training),  and  engineering  as- 
sistance for  milk  and  other  food  conserva- 
tion programs.  The  specialized  agencies, 
each  within  Its  own  area  of  competence,  re- 
view and  advise  on  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  projects,  and,  where  necessary,  provide 
experts  to  the  governments  for  limited  pe- 
riods to  help  with  the  administration  of  the 
projects  In  the  field. 

On  the  whole  the  arrangements  between 
UNICEF  and  the  specialized  agencies  have 
worked  reasonably  well.  Disagreements 
which  do  arise  from  time  to  time  about  the 
Importance  of  a  particular  project  requested 
by  some  government,  the  deUlls  of  how  It 
should  be  set  up,  or  the  sharing  of  the  direct 
and  overhead  costs  of  the  technical  person- 
nel provided  by  the  specialized  agencies  have 
not  prejudiced  the  development  of  close  and 
cooperative  relations  between  UNICEF  and 
the  specialized  agencies. 

Questions  about  the  scope  of  UNICEP  pro- 
grams have  also  been  raised  from  another 
angle.  A  substantial  part  of  Its  funds  have 
gone  Into  disease-control  campaigns,  par- 
ticularly malaria  eradication  and  yaws,  and 
In  more  recent  years  to  rural  water  and 
sanitation  control.  These  campaigns,  of 
course,  benefit  adulte  and  children  alike. 
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In  the  monumental  study.  "The  United 
Nations >nd  Promotion  of  the  General  Wel- 
fare," by  Robert  Asher.  Walter  Kotschnlg 
and  others,  published  In  1957  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  the  question  was  raised 
whether  the  terms  of  reference  of  UNICEP 
"should  be  clarified  to  make  it  evident  that 
In  much  of  its  work  It  acts  as  a  supply  or- 
ganization In  the  execution  of  highly  im- 
portant functions  serving  the  population  as 
a  whole  and  not  Just  children."  The  authors 
felt  that  If  public  opinion  were  properly  edu- 
cated the  explicit  recognition  of  the  broad 
scope  of  UNICEF's  program  would  not 
weaken  the  emotional  .appeal  based  on  Its 
association  In  the  public  mind  with  children. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  United  States 
has  pressed  for  a  sharper  UNICEP  focus  on 
programs  for  children  and  youth.  Ambassa- 
dor Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  former  U.S.  rep- 
resentative on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (ECOSOC).  stated  the  problem  at 
the  1963  spring  session  of  the  Council  as 
follows: 

"There  are  many  who  beUeve  that  the  best 
way  of  assuring  the  welfare  of  children  U  to 
Improve  the  general  level  of  economic  and 
social  development.  We  have  no  basic  quar- 
rel with  this  view.  Indeed,  many  programs- 
such  as  the  Improvement  of  child  health 

require  action  which  reaches  all  members  of 
the  community  such  as  environmental  sani- 
tation or  Increased  agricultural  production. 
We  believe,  however,  that  UNICEF  fulfills  a 
different  purpose  from  other  International 
agencies  which  are  concerned  with  economic 
and  social  development  in  general.  Children 
have  special  needs;  they  are  more  vulnerable 
to  the  effects  of  such  new  and  developing 
factors  as  rapid  Increases  In  population,  the 
ever-increasing  migration  of  people  from 
rural  to  urban  areas  and  the  frequently  ac- 
companying breakdown  of  family  traditions 
and  solidarity." 

At  the  June  1963  UNICEF  Executive  Board 
meeting,  the  U.S.  representative.  Dean  Fred- 
erick DelllQuadrl,  stated  that  the  United 
States  was  satisfied  wl|h  the  major  policy  de- 
cisions which  governed  the  scope  of  UNICEF 
programs  but  expressed  concern  about  certain 
types  of  projects  In  nutrition  and  training. 
He  illustrated  the  dilemma  In  the  field  of  nu- 
trition by  describing  UNICEP  projecU  that 
would  be  of  special  benefit  to  children.  These 
Included,  he  said,  "nutrition  education  for 
mothers  and  children,  training  In  nutrition 
of  personnel  who  serve  mothers  and  children, 
provision  of  food  supplies  for  school  or  other 
feeding  programs  for  children,  assistance  in 
the  production  of  milk  or  other  protective 
foods  for  children  and  research  to  develop 
such  foods,  and  assistance  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  noncommercial  lo- 
cally produced  foods  for  home  or  school  con- 
sumption. 

"We  believe,  however,  that  the  general 

and  acute — problem  of  increasing  the  com- 
mercial production  of  foodstuffs  is  not  the 
concern  of  UNICEF.  Our  objection  would  ex- 
tend to  UNICEP  assistance  to  research  proj- 
ects designed  to  increase  food  production  for 
commercial  sale  and  to  the  training  of  agron- 
omists or  other  personnel  whose  work  will  be 
related  largely  to  Improvement  In  general 
food  production." 

The  United  States  has  also  had  some  ques- 
tions concerning  UNICEP  assistance  to  rural 
sanitation  and  water-supply  programs,  but 
It  recognized  that  contaminated  water  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  greatest  health  hazards  to 
children,  particularly  the  very  young,  and 
that,  until  other  International  or  bilateral  aid 
agencies  were  ready  to  undertake  such  pro- 
grams, UNICEP  could  not  Ignore  appeals  for 
assistance  In  a  matter  so  critical  for  child 
health. 

-Although  a  variety  of  points  of  view  were 
expressed  at  the  1963  meeting  by  representa- 
tives of  other  governments,  some  of  which 
were  more  restrictive  than  the  0.8.  view  and 
some  of  which  would  have  permitted  very 
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vide  flexibility,  there  wm  general  agreement 
that  UNICEF  ahould  not  spread  itaelt  too  thin 
and  that  its  programs  should  be  focused 
through  a  good  standard  lens  and  not  a  wide- 
angle  lens  on  the  major  problems  of  children. 
Beyond  this,  It  la  unlikely  that  there  will  ever 
be  unanimous  agreement  on  any  restatement 
Of  the  proper  scope  of  UNICEP  programs. 

The  almost  universal  acclaim  of  and  the 
recurring  ambivalence  about  UNICEF  can 
be  understood  only  In  the  framework  of  its 
history  and  Ita  origins. 

TH>  ouoiN  or  uNicxr 

The  United  Nations  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund  (UNICEF)  was 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  (Reso- 
lution 57(1))  in  December  1946  to  aid  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  countries  which  had  been 
the  Tictlma  of  aggrenelon  In  World  War  n. 
The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  was  coming  to  an  end.  but 
the  feeling  was  strong  that  the  task  of 
emergency  feeding  programs  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  clothing  and  blankets  should 
be  continued  for  the  young.  The  Fund  was 
to  give  emergency  relief  "for  child  health 
purpoaes  generally,  giving  high  priority  to 
the  children  of  countries  victims  of  aggres- 
sion." 

In  its  flrst  years,  UNICEIF  concentrated  on 
distributing  food,  clothing,  and  blankets 
to  the  children  of  14  European  countries  and 
China.  But  by  the  end  of  1940  the  Fund 
bad  expanded  to  13  European  countries,  14 
countries  and  terrltoiles  in  the  Far  East,  6 
countries  In  the  Middle  East,  and  II  Latin 
American  countries.  Its  program  had  In- 
creased too:  construction  of  and  equipping 
milk  conservation  plants:  training  for  doc- 
tors and  nurses:  provision  of  raw  materials 
(or  shoes  and  jackets. 

It  was  at  this  juncttire  that  concerned 
people  began  to  think  In  terms  of  a  perma- 
nent international  body  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children.  There  were  differing  views,  how- 
ever, on  the  appropriate  organizational 
arrangements. 

In  June  1940  the  United  States  began  dls- 
cxiaalona  with  other  major  donors  to 
UNICEF  looking  toward  the  dlscontlnviance 
of  UNICEF  as  a  separate  organization.  It 
was  tb«  UJ3.  view  that  for  the  long  run 
children  should  be  a  part  of  the  regular 
U.N.  structure.  It  proposed,  therefore,  that 
a  modest  amount  should  be  added  to  the 
regular  UJf.  budget  for  this  purpose.  In 
addition  to  the  voluntary  contributions  from 
governments.  Main  emphasis  of  the  new 
program.  It  suggested,  should  be  on  training 
services,  advisory  assistance,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

These  elements  of  the  U.S.  position,  which 
In  effect  constituted  an  effort  to  reduce  dras- 
tically tlie  scope  and  operations  of  the 
ager.cy,  became  the  principal  Issues  debated 
by  governments  In  1950  at  the  Social  Com- 
mission, at  ECOSOC,  and  at  the  General 
Aasembly.  The  U.S.  position  was  defeated 
at  the  Social  Commission,  but  a  compromise 
was  reached  at  ECOSOC.  When  the  matter 
reached  the  General  Assembly,  strong  op|>o- 
•Itlon  to  the  BCOSOC  resolution  developed 
among  the  delegations  from  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East,  who  felt  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  termination  of  the  present 
emergency  organisation  simply  because  the 
emergency  was  over  in  Europe.  They  argued 
tha*:  their  children  had  been  In  a  state  of 
emergency  for  centuries. 

As  the  debate  progressed,  most  of  the 
donor  countries  switched  positions  and  sup- 
ported a  new  resolution  sponsored  by  Aus- 
tralia which  extended  UNICEF's  life  for  3 
years,  endorsed  the  recent  trend  in  policy, 
and  specified  that  greater  emphasis  shotild 
be  given  to  long-term  aid  directed  particu- 
larly to  children  in  the  less  devel(H>ed  coun- 
tries. On  the  final  Tots  only  the  US.  dele- 
gate abstained.  (ActuaUy,  new  Instructions 
to   support   the   resolution   were   en   route. 


They  arrived  too  late,  however,  simply  be- 
cause the  resolution  came  up  for  a  vote 
earlier  than  anticipated.)  The  U.S.  repre- 
sentative, in  explaining  his  abstention,  stated 
that  although  the  United  States  preferred 
other  organizational  arrangements,  his  Gov- 
enunent  and  the  American  people  were  sym- 
pathetically aware  of  the  plight  of  children 
In  many  parts  of  the  world:  further,  the 
United  States  was  second  to  none,  as  shown 
by  the  record,  in  its  willingness  to  help  those 
children. 

The  U.S.  record  of  generosity  was  main- 
tained. In  1951  and  1953  the  United  States 
continued  as  it  had  in  earlier  years  to  con- 
tribute almost  73  percent  of  the  funds 
UNICEF  received  from  governments.  Fur- 
ther, throughout  the  fifties  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's contribution  was  gradually  increased 
in  absolute  terms  even  while  as  a  proportion 
of  the  total  it  was  reduced  to  50  percent. 
At  present,  the  U.S.  annual  contribution  of 
tl3  million  constitutes  40  percent  of 
UNICEF's  Income  from  voluntary  govern- 
ment contributions. 

THK    QTTXSnON    OP    LONC-TXSM    ASSISTANCX 

In  1950  General  Assembly  Resolution  417 
(V)  directed  UNICEF  to  meet  "through  the 
provision  of  supplies,  traliung,  and  advice, 
emergency  and  long-range  needs  of  children 
and  their  continuing  needs  particularly  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  with  a  view  to 
strengthening,  wherever  this  may  be  appro- 
priate, the  permanent  child  health  and 
child  welfare  programs  of  the  countries 
receiving  assistance." 

From  1950  to  1953  UNICEF  policy,  with  re- 
gard to  long-term  assistance,  gradually  took 
shape.  The  Executive  Board  decided  that  the 
agency  would  favor  action  projects  over  re- 
search projects  and  that.  In  Its  review  of  proj- 
ect proposals.  It  would  consider  the  capacity 
of  a  given  country  to  meet  its  own  needs 
and/or  to  secure  international  assistance 
from  other  sources.  Furthermore,  a  govern- 
ment had  to  be  prepared  to  meet  local  costs 
and  match  UNICES  aid  with  its  own  funds 
before  a  proposal  could  be  considered.  (At 
present  the  contribution  of  governments  la 
equal,  on  an  average,  to  about  3V^  times  the 
UNICEF  contribution  to  assisted  projects.) 

The  Board  looked  with  favor  upon  those 
projects  which  had  the  greatest  direct  Im- 
pact on  a  large  number  of  children,  which 
represented  an  attack  on  serloiis  problems 
assuring  long-range  benefits,  and  which  were 
strategic  In  dealing  with  basic  lacks  in  ade- 
quate child  care.  Finally,  UNICEF  wanted 
projects  which  would  give  results  on  the 
basis  of  low  per  capita  costs,  which  were 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  country  to  con- 
tinue after  an  Initial  period  of  international 
aid,  and  which  set  organizational  patterns 
capable  of  being  duplicated  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

During  this  period  UNICEF  resources  were 
devoted  mainly  to  three  basic  types  of  pro- 
grams: 

1.  Basic  maternal  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices: Efforts  to  establish  basic  permanent 
health  and  welfare  services  for  children, 
especially  networks  of  health  centers,  and 
aid  to  national  programs  for  training  per- 
sonnel to  plan  and  operate  these  services. 

3.  Disease  control:  Campaigns  to  control 
or  eradicate  diseases  affecting  large  num- 
bers of  children  such  as  malaria,  tubercu- 
losis, yaws,  trachoma,  and  leprosy. 

3.  Nutrition:  Mainly  supplementary  child 
feeding  projects  and  milk  conservation. 
Some  funds  were  also  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  other  protein-rich  foods  and 
to  the  education  of  families  in  better  nutri- 
tion practices. 

In  addition.  UNICEF  continued  grants  for 
emergency  aid  for  the  relief  of  children  and 
mothers  In  times  of  disaster  due  to  earth- 
quakes, floods,  droughts,  etc. 

In  1953  the  General  Assembly  reviewed 
the  work  of  the  Fund.      The  result  of  the 


review  was  an  unqualified  endorsement  of 
UNICEF's  work;  a  unanimous  resolution 
(803  (Vm))  continued  the  Fund  without  a 
termination  date.  In  recognition  of  the  new 
long-range  aspect  of  the  UNICEF  program, 
the  words  "International"  and  "Emergency'' 
were  dropped  from  the  Fund's  title.  The 
acronym  "UNICEF"  had  become  so  famil- 
iar throughout  the  world,  however,  that  the 
Assembly  decided  to  leave  It  unaltered. 
rvoLunoN  of  policies  ai«d  procrams 

Beginning  in  1054  evolving  UNICEP  policy 
moved  ever  closer  toward  the  two  most  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  the  new  look  which  the 
agency  would  formally  adopt  in  1961:  (1) 
attention  to  the  needs  of  children  within 
the  framework  of  a  national  plan  and  (3)  s 
flexible  policy  allowing  UNICEF  to  expand 
its  assistance  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its 
traditional  fields  of  operation. 

Early  in  1954  the  Executive  Board  estab- 
lished the  practice  of  approval  of  projects 
in  principle.  The  Board  decided  that  where 
a  request  for  a  UNICEF  allocation  was  for 
only  one  stage  of  a  government  project,  the 
Board  should  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  whole  project.  The  1954  report  of 
the  Executive  Board  advised : 

"If  the  Board  approves  the  project  In  prin- 
ciple, future  requests  for  continued  aid 
would  be  given  the  priority,  which  under 
existing  Board  policy  Is  accorded  to  help 
complete  or  perfect  work  already  under- 
taken." 

This  was  the  first  time  UNICEF  had  given 
a  direct  endorsement  to  the  planning  proc- 
ess. Obviously,  the  applying  country  would 
have  to  assemble  some  sort  of  plan — however 
narrow  In  scope — If  the  Board  were  going  to 
be  able  to  make  commitments  of  continued 
assistance  to  a  project  years  In  advance  of 
Its  completion. 

In  1957  the  Board  took  a  second  step  In 
this  direction.  It  formally  recognized  thst 
the  needs  of  children  must  be  viewed  within 
the  context  of  their  family  and  community 
environment.  The  following  year  the  Board 
approved  the  proposition  that  provision  for 
the  welfare  of  the  child  should  be  one  facet 
of  a  broad  national  plan  for  raising  family 
and  community  levels  of  living,  and  the  VM. 
proposal  that  UNICEF  assist  social  service 
programs  was  accepted. 

Finally,  during  the  EUcecutlve  Board  meet- 
inc;  of  1960  several  representatives  advanced 
the  view  that  UNICEF  should  be  prepared  to 
help  a  country  set  up  a  broad  child  welfare 
program  within  the  g;eneral  framework  of  ■ 
national  development  plan,  even  if  tbl< 
should  require  some  redistribution  of 
UNICEF's  financial  and  administrative  re- 
sources. 

Even  as  it  began  to  accept  the  concept  of 
the  national  plans,  UNICEF  policy  also  began 
to  move  toward  a  more  flexible  position  re- 
garding the  types  of  assistance  which  the 
agency  might  render.  This  trend  was  espe- 
cially obvious  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  UNICEF  aid  for  training  national  per- 
sonnel. 

Until  1960  the  agency  had  generauy  limited 
this  type  of  assistance  to  the  provision  of 
supplies  and  eqiUpment  required  by  govern- 
ment training  programs  bearing  upon  ma- 
ternal and  child  welfare  services,  disease 
control,  and  chUd  nutrition.  UNICEF  looked 
upon  the  expenses  Incurred  for  administra- 
tion and  scholarships  or  stipends  for  the 
trainees  as  local  costs  which  were  properly 
the  responsibility  of  local  govemmenU. 
Only  when  governments  for  some  reason 
needed  to  educate  natlonalsUn  other  coun- 
tries was  UNICEF  willing  to  bear  the  finan- 
cial burden. 

In  1960.  however,  the  Executive  Director 
of  UNICEF  recommended  to  the  Board  that 
the  agency  give  Increased  emphasis  to  the 
training  of  naUonal  personnel  within  the 
country.  One  result  was  that  the  Boara 
at  last  agreed  to  let  UNICEF  provide  local 
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(Upends  for  training  programs.  Even  more 
significant  was  the  fact  that  the  presenU- 
tlon  of  the  proposal  set  the  stage  for  a  lively 
Board  debate  over  UNICEF  a«l8tance  policy. 
Some  representatives.  Including  the  VS. 
representative,  urged  caution  In  adding  new 
categories  of  aid,  fearing  that  UNICEF's  mod- 
est resources  might  be  spread  too  thin  over 
too  many  types  of  projects.  Others  held  the 
opposite  viewpoint  that  UNICEF  should  en- 
deavor to  assist  whatever  projects  govern- 
ments themselves  believe  of  highest  priority, 
providing  only  that  the  projects  are  related 
in  some  way  to  the  needs  of  children. 

The  same  division  of  opinion  appeared 
again  at  the  1960  Board  meeting  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  UNICEF's  matching  policy.  The 
Board  agreed,  however,  that  while  the  former 
matching  policy  would  continue  to  apply  to 
the  bulk  of  UNICEF-asslsted  projects  it 
would  allow  some  flexibility  In  particular 
cases  where:  (a)  a  governmenfb  contribution 
provided  all  necessary  local  costs,  (b)  a  gov- 
ernment had  previously  provided  funds  for  a 
J  project  and  then  needed  help  t»  improve  the 
coverage  or  the  quality  of  th«(  Bervlce.  or  (c) 
t  government's  contribution  would  Increase 
progressively  even  though  In  the  flrst  In- 
jUnce  it  was  less  than  the  PHICEF  alloca- 
tion. 

With  the  liberal  proposals  ulth  respect  to 
planning  and  matching  before  It  In  1960,  the 
Board  decided  that  It  would  consider  the  fu- 
ture orientation  and  scope  of  t^NlCEF  activi- 
ties at  lU  June  1961  session  and  called  upon 
the  Executive  Director  for  tiro  studies  for 
consideration  at  that  time:  a  broad  survey 
of  children's  needs,  and  an  escamlnatlon  of 
training  In  health,  nutrition,  and  social  serv- 
ices. 

THE  NEW  LOOK.  lBei<-BS 

The  Executive  Board  In  June  1961  made  a 
number  of  decisions  which  tqgether  consti- 
tute the  new  look  In  UNICEP  po-ogram  policy 
it  previously  mentioned,  the  most  signifi- 
cant aspecU  of  the  new  look  are  two: 

1.  UNICEF  may  now  help  governments, 
upon  their  request,  to  draft  national  plans 
ror  meeting  the  needs  of  children  and  youth 
The  Board  expressed  the  ho^e  that  these 
plans  would  be  an  integrated  part  of,  or  re- 
luted  to,  overall  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment. UNICEP  now  gives  priority  to  those 
projects  which  fall  within  the  framework 
of  a  national  development  plan. 

J.  UNICEF  can  aid  whatever  programs 
countries  themselves  feel  are  of  highest 
priority.  This  means  that  UNICEF  U  no 
longer  limited  to  programs  designed  to  meet 
only  the  physical  requirements  of  children 
out  can  also  serve  other  needs— for  example 
Mucatlon,  vocational  training  «nd  guidance 
wd  expanded  social  services. 

UNICEF's  new  look  embodies  two  other 
important  shlf to  In  policy : 

UNICEF  now  meeto  local  costs  of  projectt 
whee  this  U  essential  for  their  success  and 
unds  are  not  available  from  other  sources 
Ukrituatlon  most  likely  to  ocwur  with  re- 
^«ct  to  training  projecte  and  bcperlmental 
programs).  i 

in?^^.,""*  assumes  the  expenses  of  hlr- 
ng  specially  qualified  national  or  other  con- 
rMn«!"^^*'P  Ko^ei-nments  prepare  project 
mnfM  T''"''  sufficient  asslstsnce  Is  not 
salable  from  UNICEF  field  stuff  and  the 
m^^  Pf  "onnel  of  other  agtncles  In  the 
united  Nations  family. 

The  implementation  of  the  nijw  look  is  re- 
rair™"  **^'*  ^  showing  the  dlBtribution  of 
uniCEP  assistance  by  type  of  program. 
^S  years  from  1960  to  1965.  education  al- 
»»tlons  jumped  from  less  than  1  to  17  per- 
»«  Of  UNICEF's  program  allocations. 
ti^M**  ^*"  *  *''=*'''«  increase  In  alloca- 
^  for  maternal  and  child  health  services 
J^  substantll  decline  In  assistance  to 
auwt!;!,*'^*'""*  programs.  Allocations  for 
^tion  have  also  declined,  but  this  may 
•^e  to  be  only  a  temporary  ptaenomenon. 
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Table  I. — AllocatUma  by  program 
(In  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars] 


1060 

1985 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Basic  n\ut«mal  and 
child  health 

4.314 
11,105 
4, 802 

38S 
143 

20 

50 
21 

2 
(') 

0,824 
7,893 
2.(»1 

676 

4,041 

390 

694 

r)i)sea.sc  control 

N'utrilion 

29 
34 

Family  and  child 

welfare  services 

Education 

12 
2 

Vocational  traininir 

17 

2 

Other 

43 

(') 

Total  long-raniw 
aid 

20,582 
1,538 

22,130 

100 

23.118 
345 

23.463 

Eiiierjrency  aid 

Total  program 
aid 

1 
100 

Less  than  0.5  percent. 

Table  II  shows  UNICEF's  dramatically  In- 
creased Involvement  In  Africa  and  Asia— par- 
ticularly Africa— and  a  concomitant  reduc- 
tion in  aid  to  Europe. 

Table  n.—Allocationt  of  long-term  aid  by 
area 
[In  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars) 


Africa..     .. 

^Aala '_" 

Eastern  Mediterraneau 

Europe 

Tlie  Americas 

Interregional 


Total. 


1960 


Amount 


2,073 
6,663 
3,682 
1,385 
7,399 
3,115 


Per- 
cent 


1965 


9 
•27 
IS 

6 
30 
13 


•24,317       100 


Amount 


4,548 

9,070 

2,718 

506 

6,379 
808 


'23,118 


Per- 
cent 


20 
39 
12 

2 
23 

4 


100 


'  Includes  freight. 
-  Excludes  Ireight. 

The  United  States  on  niunerous  occasions 
since  1961  has  expressed  Its  strong  support 
for  the  expansion  of  UNICEF  programs  In 
education  and  vocational  training  and  has 
urged  that  special  attention  be  given  to  the 
problems    of    children    of    families   recently 
migrated   to  urban  areas.     Furthermore    at 
the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  UNICEF  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  in  June  1966,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion  proposed   that   the  Board  at  Its   next 
meeting,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Addis    Ababa    In    May    1966.   consider    what 
role  UNICEF  should  play  in  family  planning 
as  part  of  ito  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
gram.   The  United  States  also  proposed  that 
the  Secretariat  present  to  the  Board  a  few 
requesto  for  assistance   in   family  planning 
programs  which  may  be  made  to  It  by  mem- 
ber governments  giving  high  priority  to  such 
programs.    These  proposols  hod  strong  sup- 
port from  many  of  the  developing  countries 
as  well  as  from  Sweden  and  the  United  King-' 
dom.  and   the   Board   accepted   them   after 
extended  debate. 

»        UNICEF's     accomplishments 

UNICEP  is  currently  assisting  more  than 

TT«T,?™^**^**  '"^  "^  countries.  Since  1950 
UNICEF  has  equipped  more  than  30  000 
health  centers,  ranging  from  simple  village 
dispensaries  to  modern  pediatric  wards 
These  facilities  have  provided  services  to 
over  70  million  mothers  and  children.  About 
100  million  persons  around  the  world  have 
been  examined  for  yaws,  and  41  miUion 
have  been  treated.  About  200  million  per- 
sons have  been  protected  against  tuberculosU 
through  the  use  of  BCG  vaccine,  and  145 
million  persons  have  been  protected  from 
malaria  through  insecticide  spraying  and 
other  measures. 

More  than  200  milk  processing  plants  in  38 
countries  have  been  or  are  presently  being 
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J^Jlil£?**l''/  UNICEF.     These  Include  Asia's 
^^g««t    dairy    installation,    which    handles 
500  000  quarts  of  milk  a  day-the  Worll  plant 
in  Bombay,  India.    UNICEF  Is  concentrating 
on  applied  nutrltibn  projects  in  57  countries 
to  stimulate  greater  production  and  the  use 
of  nutritious  foods.     It  has  provided  equip- 
ment for  more  than  4.000  nutriUon  centers 
Since  the  inauguraUon  of  UNICEF  aid  to 
t'JI^t^^"  ^'^  vocational  training  in  1962 
UNICEF  has  helped  equip  more  than  2,000 
primary  schools,   34  secondary  schools    231 
tewher  training  centers,  and  373  vocational 
and   prevocatlonal    training  centers,   and   it 
has  earmarked  funds  sufficient  to  equip  as 
many  again  In  the  Immediate  future     About 
one-third  of  UNICEF's  program  expenditures 
are  now  devoted  to  the  training  of  local  per- 
sonnel to  staff  vital  programs  for  children 
To   date   UNICEF  stipends   and   fellowships 
have  been  used  to  train  more  than  100,000 
persons  In  the  developing  countries  for  child 
services.     UNICEF  projects  are  currently  as- 
sutlng  in  the  training  of  an  additional  96  000 
persons. 

This  is  an  Impressive  record  of  accom- 
plishment. Vet.  although  UNICEF  projecu 
are  directed  toward  meeting  basic  needs,  the 
individual  projecto  are  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent related  to  an  overall  plan  which  takes 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  child  needs  and 
the  Umlted  resources  available  to  meet  them 
nor  are  they  integrated  Into  overall  country 
development  plans. 

lofl,***^*.^*^"""*  ^*^<*  meeting  in  June 
1961  the  Importance  of  integrating  UNICEF 
programs  into  overall  plans  for  children  was 
recognized  and  provision  was  made  in  the 
budget  for  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  assist 
countries,  at  their  request.  In  assessing  chil- 
dren's needs  and  preparing  plans  to  meet 
them.  So  far,  however,  no  country  has  asked 
for  this  type  of  assistance. 

At  the  June  1962  Board  meeUng  the  theme 
of  overall  planning  for  children,  as  well  as 
the  Importance  of  relating  such  plans  to 
country  development  plans,  was  repeated  by 
a  large  number  of  countries.  It  was  of  in- 
terest, however,  that  several  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  took  the  occasion  to  point  out 
that  It  was  often  very  difficult  to  develop 
overall  plans  for  children  and  that  they 
trusted  that  UNICEP  aid  would  stUl  be 
available  for  useful  projecte  even  In  the  ab- 
sence of  overall  country  plans. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  the  idea  of  plan- 
ning for  children  and  youth  and  to  promote 
the  intereste  of  chUdren  within  national  de- 
velopment plans,  the  Executive  Board  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, approved  allocations  for  a  roundtable 
conference  on  planning  for  the  needs  of 
children  In  developing  countries,  held  at 
Bellaglo.  Italy,  in  1064.  and  for  two  regional 
conferences,  one  In  Latin  America,  the  other 
m  the  ECAPE  region.  The  flrst  of  these 
regional  conferences  was  held  at  Santiago 
Chile,  in  December  1965;  the  other  Is  sched- 
uled for  March  1966  at  Bangkok.  The  Board 
will  have  to  evaluate  the  resulte  of  these 
meetings  at  Its  next  session,  and  the  United 
States  will  have  to  formulate  ito  own  posi- 
tion on  the  usefulness  of  this  technique  for 
promoting  planning  for  children. 

THE  FUTUBE  OF  TTNICET 

At  present,  despite  differences  in  the  past, 
the  U.S.  Government  warmly  supporu 
UNICEF  policies  and  programs  and  recog- 
nizes that  UNICEF  Is  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  objectives  of  the  UN 
decade  of  development.  The  United  States 
has  announced  on  several  occasions — at 
UNICEP  Board  meetings  and  most  recently 
at  the  30th  General  Assembly— that  It 
would  be  prepared  to  consider  an  Increase 
In  Its  present  contribution  of  $12  million  to 
UNICEF  If  other  governmenta  would  In- 
crease their  contributions  to  maintain  a  ratto 
of  40  (United  States)  to  6  (other  govem- 
mente).  Current  Umltatlons  on  Ite  income 
have   forced   UNICEF   to  limit   severely   the 
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numb«r  at  aew  projeeta  It  can  •wlct  in 
oMler  to  eomplet*  progrmmc  already  under- 
way. Additional  fundi  would  enable  It  to 
accelerate  It*  aaslstance  In  the  newer  areaa 
of  Ite  activity — education  and  TocaUonal 
training  and,  if  tbe  Board  approves,  family 
planning'  program*. 

About  2  years  ago  Harlan  Cleveland.*  meet- 
ing with  several  people  Interested  in 
T7NICKF,  aaksd  tbem  to  consider  and  advise 
htm  on  what  UNICXF  should  be  doing  30 
years  hence.  It  was  a  good  question  but  a 
hard  one.  Nons  of  thoee  aslced  has  yet  come 
forward  with  an  answer. 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  this  Is  not  Just  the  decade  of 
development  but  the  generation  of  develop- 
ment. If  so.  UNICEys  role  will  continue  to 
be  to  help  meet  the  priority  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  In  the  developing  countries 
In  each  succeeding  decade. 


DOONAPINO 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  shocking  discovery  of  103  dogs 
cruelly  confined  in  a  Baltimore  Junkyard 
has  focused  nationwide  attention  on  the 
Inhumane  treatment  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals  in  dealers'  establishments. 
This  incident  underscores  the  need  for 
Federal  legislation  that  will,  first,  make 
the  theft  of  animals  to  be  used  for  re- 
search and  experimentation  a  Federal  of- 
fense: and  second,  regulate  through  li- 
censing the  handling,  sale,  and  trans- 
portation of  animals  by  dealers  who  sell 
them  to  research  facilities  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
today  which  would  fulfill  these  two  needs. 

Humane  care  and  treatment  must  be 
guaranteed  for  animals  used  in  research 
during  all  stages  of  procurement,  trans- 
portation, and  storage.  The  purchasing 
procedures  of  research  facilities  must 
meet  certain  standards  that  will  Insure 
that  the  animals  used  for  experimenta- 
tion are  obtained  from  licensed  dealers. 

Unnecessary  pain  must  never  occur 
through  careless,  thoughtless,  or  even 
cruel  practices — especially  by  dealers 
who  handle  the  animals  even  before  they 
reach  the  laboratories.  In  calling  for 
Federal  regulation  of  animal  handling  by 
dealers,  the  New  York  Times  in  an  edi- 
torial on  Nov«nber  28,  1965,  stated  that 
what  is  at  issue  here  is  the  decent,  re- 
sponsible care  of  animals. 

Laboratories  now  use  almost  2  million 
dogs  a  year  for  experimental  purposes 
and  about  half  a  million  cats.  From  $30 
to  150  million  was  spent  for  these  animals 
l^  hospitals  and  research  laboratories 
receiving  Federal  funds. 

Unscrupulous  persons  capitalize  on 
this  demand  by  stealing  family  pets  from 
streets,  backyards,  and  automobiles  and 
then  selling  them  to  research  facilities. 
In  testimony  before  the  Livestock  and 


*  Mr.  Cleveland  was  formerly  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Organ  Isa- 
tloM  Affairs;  he  Is  now  U.S.  permanent  repre- 
senfatlve  on  the  Council  of  the  Horth 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation. 


Feed  Grain  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  last  September 
2,  mmierous  witnesses  cited  the  case  of 
an  animal  dealer  "who  enjoyed  sales  of 
over  $750,000  last  year."  Another  wit- 
ness observed  at  the  same  hearing  that 
65  percent  of  all  dogs  and  cats  us«.d  for 
medical  research  are  stolen  animals.  As 
an  article  in  the  February  4,  1986,  Issue 
of  Life  magazine  pointed  out,  the  Hu- 
mane Society  of  the  United  States  esti- 
mated that  50  percent  of  all  missing  pets 
have  been  stolen  by  such  "dognapers." 

The  reprehensible  manner  in  which 
these  dog  thieves  operate  must  not  be 
condoned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Mrs.  Christine  Stevens,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Humane  Association, 
summarized  the  problem  in  her  testi- 
mony: 

Dog  and  cat  dealers,  large  and  small,  have 
been  obtaining  these  animals  by  any  means 
open  to  them  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
methods  and  the  conditions  under  which 
many  of  them  operate  are  urgently  In  need 
of  reform.  Animals  may  be  dishonestly  ob- 
tained by  a  number  of  means,  among  them: 
( 1 )  stealing  animals  from  the  owner's  prem- 
ises; (2)  encouraging  children  to  do  this 
and  give  them  to  an  older  child  for  sale  to 
the  dealer;  (3)  masquerading  as  a  dog  war- 
den or  animal  shelter  attendant  and  picking 
animals  up  In  a  truck  made  to  appear  to  be 
a  legitimate  vehicle;  (4)  advertising  for  ani- 
mals which  are  supposedly  to  be  placed  In  a 
good  home  or  answering  ads  placed  by  own- 
ers and  obtaining  tbe  animals  under  the 
pretext  that  they  wlU  be  given  a  good  home; 
and   (B)    luring  them  off  the  streets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  black  market  in  il- 
legally obtained  animals  is  an  inter- 
state business.  Stolen  dogs  and  cats  are 
often  transported  across  State  lines  to  a 
dealer's  farm  or  to  a  research  facility. 
The  Humane  Society  reports  that  a  truck 
bearing  the  name  "Rodney  M.  Schreck" 
with  Pennsylvania  license  plate  No. 
396-692  was  seen  In  Cressona,  Pa.; 
Walden.  N.Y.;  Parkersburg.  W.  Va.: 
Mansfield.  Ohio;  Smithfield.  Charlotte, 
and  Raleigh,  N.C.;  and  Waterford,  Conn., 
all  within  a  month  and  a  half.  Accord- 
ing to  Humane  Society  testimony. 
Schreck  had  previously  been  convicted  of 
cruelty  to  animals  and  "he  was  also 
charged  with  having  a  loaded  shotgim  in 
his  possession  and,  at  the  time  he  was 
convicted  of  cruelty  to  animals,  he  was 
on  probation  on  burglary  and  larceny 
charges." 

The  thief  who  moves  a  stolen  car  or 
stolen  livestock  from  one  State  to  an- 
other commits  a  Federal  crime  but  the 
interstate  transportation  of  stolen  dogs 
and  cats  is  not  a  Federal  ofTense. 

Furthermore,  only  11  States  and  30 
communities  have  adopted  laws  that  pro- 
tect pet  owners  and  guarantee  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  animals  for  study.  New 
York  State  has  such  a  law  but — accord- 
ing to  a  statement  submitted  at  the 
hearing  by  the  Animal  Rescue  League 
of  Berks  County,  Pa. — ore  of  the  most 
"widely  published  cases  of  a  family  pet 
believed  to  have  been  sold  by  a  commer- 
cial dealer  to  a  medical  research  labora- 
tory is  that  of  a  Dalmatian  owned  by  a 
Pennsylvania  family,"  and  transported 
by  a  Pennsylvai\ia  dealer  to  a  laboratory 
In  New  York  City  where  the  animal  died 
before  Its  owner  was  able  to  rescue  it. 
In  other  words.  State  laws  are  unable  to 


deal  effectively  with  the  traffic  in  stolen 
animals  that  originates  outside  their 
borders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  serioxis  problem 
and  the  need  is  clear  for  strong  Federal 
legislation  that  establishes  effective  ma- 
chinery to  identify  and  penalize  animal 
thieves.  My  bill  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  to  steal  a  family  pet  for  sale 
to  a  laboratory. 

Equally,  I  believe,  legislation  is  needed 
to  set  up  and  enforce  standards  for  hous- 
ing, feeding,  and  sanitation  of  animals 
in  transportation  and  in  dealers'  estab- 
lishments. Oliver  Evans,  president  of 
the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States, 
has  testified : 

In  general,  conditions  at  the  dealers'  es- 
tablishments have  been  found  to  be  posi- 
tively filthy,  with  many  evidences  of  neglect 
In  feeding,  watering,  and  control  of  dlseasts. 

Humane  Society  officials,  veterinar- 
ians, law  enforcement  officers,  and  con- 
cerned citizens  have  testified  as  to  the 
abominable  conditions  that  exist  at  deal- 
ers' establishment  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Here,  too.  State  laws  are  woe- 
fiilly  inadequate  to  bring  about  badly 
needed  reforms. 

Where  convictions  have  resulted  under 
State  and  local  laws,  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  the  dealers  out  of  busi- 
ness since,  in  most  cases,  the  maximum 
fine  is  $50.  In  fact,  Lester  W.  Brown,  the 
Baltimore  dealer  whose  "Indescribably 
filthy"  Junkyard  was  pictured  in  Life 
magazine,  had  previously  been  "con- 
victed of  cruelty  to  animals  in  November 
1962"  according  to  Humane  Society 
testimony. 

Mr.  S[>eaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Livestock  and  Feed  Grain  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture is  holding  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation today  and  tomorrow.  As  a  ma- 
jor supporter  of  scientific  experimenta- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  should  be 
a  partner  in  the  acquisition  of  animals 
used  for  experimentation  through  legiti- 
mate means;  it  should  not  condone  the 
practice  of  permitting  laboratories  to  use 
animals  acquired  from  dubious  sources 
and  unscrupulous  dealers. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  my  bill 
follows: 

Section  I :  Statement  of  purpose. 

Section  2:  Definitions. 

Section  3:  Makes  It  unlawful  for  any  re- 
search facility  to  purchase  or  transport  dogs, 
cats,  and  other  animals  In  commerce  except 
from  a  dealer  licensed  In  accordance  wltb 
this  act. 

Section  4:  Makes  It  unlawful  for  a  dealt- 
to  buy,  sell,  or  transport  In  commerce  dogi, 
cats,  or  other  animals  unless  the  dealer  has 
obtained  a  Ucense  from  the  Secretory  of  Agri- 
culture In  accordance  with  this  act. 

Section  6:  (a)  Provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shaU  promulgate  sundard* 
for  the  humane  care  of  dogs,  caU,  and  other 
animals  by  dealers.  Humane  care  la  defined 
as  that  ordinarily  given  a  household  pet  and 
shall  include  housing,  feeding,  watering,  han- 
dling, sanitation,  ventilation,  shelter  and 
separation  by  species,  sex,  and  temperament. 
Section  6(b)  provides  that  the  Secretory  »nai 
appoint  a  panel  of  lawyers,  deans  of  medical 
and  veterinary  schools,  and  other  distin- 
guished citizens  to  advise  him  on  the  pro- 
mulgation of  these  standards. 

S«;tlon  6:  Provides  that  all  dogs  and  »» 
bought,  sold,  or  transported  In  commerce 
•hall  be  Identified  by  a  photograph. 


Section  7 :  Requires  rseearch  facilities  and 
dealers  to  make  and  keep  for  a  period  of  not 
l«M  than  2  years  such  records  with  respect  to 
tbelr  purchase,  sale,  transportation,  and  han- 
dling of  dogs.  caU.  and  other  animals  as  ths 
Becretory  may  prescribe.  Thess  rec<*da  wUl 
be  open  to  Inspection  by  repNsentatlvaa  of 
tite  Secretary  or  officers  of  angr  legally  con- 
itttuted  law  enforcement  agency. 

Section  8.  Authorizes  the  Seeretary  to  take 
t{>proprlate  action  to  encourage  the  Stotes 
to  adopt  such  laws  and  take  such  actions  as 
irtll  promote  tbe  purposes  of  this  act  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with 
oaidals  of  the  States  In  implementing  this 
act. 

SecUon  0:  Prohlblta  dealers  from  selling 
or  disposing  of  dogs,  cato,  or  other  anlmsds 
vlthln  a  period  of  6  business  (lays  after  the 
acquisition  of  the  animals.  Law  enforcement 
offlclals  are  authoiised  to  assist  the  owner  of 
toy  animal  who  has  reason  to  believe  that 
tbe  (i"|nnii  la  In  the  poeseaalon  of  a  dealer. 

Section  10:  ProhlblU  sale  or  purchase  of 
dogs,  caU,  and  other  animals  l^y  weight  or  at 
a  pubUc  auction. 

Section  11 :  Authmlzes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  req\ilre  compliance 
with  tbe  standards  for  humane  care  and 
treatment  called  for  In  sectloo  6(a).  Rep- 
resentotlves  of  the  Secretory  or  Stote  law 
enforcement  officers  shall  make  adequate  In- 
ipectlons  of  dealers'  facilities  and  shall  reg- 
ularly Inspect  the  transportotlon  of  animals 
by  and  from  dealers  to  research  facilities. 

Section  12:  Provides  that  a  violation  of  this 
aeUon  is  punishable  by  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  1  year  and/or  a  fiiw  of  not  mcMV 
than  $5,000. 

Section  13:  Provides  that  the  failure  of  an 
Individual  to  comply  with  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  a  failure  to  comply  on  the  part  of 
tbe  research  facility  or  dealeD  by  which  he 
li  employed  as  well. 

Section  14:  Provides  that  the  Secretary 
thall  suspend  a  dealer's  Ucense  temporarily 
U  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  dealer  has 
Tlolated  this  act  and  the  llcenBe  shall  be  re- 
Toked  after  a  hearing  has  determined  that 
raeh  violation  has  occiirred.  Licenses  of 
dealers  convicted  under  State  laws  may  also 
be  revoked. 

Section  16:  Provides  that  if  funy  section  of 
this  act  Is  held  Invalid,  the  Mmalnlng  sec- 
OoM  Win  be  In  force. 

Section  16:  Provides  that  tShe  Secretary 
•ball  charge  fees  for  dealers'  Utenses  In  order 
to  finance  this  act. 

Section  17:  Provides  that  tUa  act  will  take 
effect  120  days  after  enactme&tl  I 

FISH    PROTEIN    CONCffiNTRATE 
BILL 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  'mt.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gen^eman  from 
CaUfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  JMr.  Speaker, 
twlay  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  designed 
to  assist  in  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  a  concentrated  protein  derived 
iTomflsh. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  protein 
aeflciency  diseases  are  the  largest  single 
JWree  of  infant  mortality  on  a  global 
•""Is  If  production  of  a  fish  protein 
concentrate  can  be  made  to  be  commer- 
owly  feasible,  it  would  be  a  needed  and 
•elcome  addition  to  the  diets  of  more 
'u*Q  a  billion  men  and  women  who  suf - 
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fer  from  the  misery  of  chronic  malnu- 
trition. 

Fortunately,  a  start  has  always  been 
made  In  this  research  by  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Science^ 
Basic  laboratory  work  on  the  develop- 
ment of  fish  protein  concentrates  has 
been  carried  on  for  several  years.  The 
bUl  I  am  introducing  today  will  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  seversd  experi- 
mental plants  in  order  to  develop  tech- 
niques designed  to  assure  the  reliability 
and  practicality  of  the  processes  that 
heretofore  have  been  used  only  imder 
laboratory  conditions.  If  this  proves 
successful,  as  I  know  it  will.  I  am  sure 
we  will  be  able  to  count  on  commercial 
production  of  fish  protein  concentrates 
and  a  resultant  improvement  in  health 
throughout  the  world. 

As  we  attempt  to  free  the  poor  people 
in  underdeveloped  countries  from  sheer 
hunger,  we  must  also  make  certain  that 
we  do  not  neglect  the  need  to  enrich 
their  diets  with  proteins  and  vitamins. 
Animal  protein  is  a  necessity  for  the  diets 
of  infants  and  lactatlng  mothers.  And, 
if  this  protein  can  be  added  to  the  diets 
of  the  laborers  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  workers'  health  will  be 
improved  and  this  should  result  In  In- 
creased productivity  and  a  resultant 
higher  standard  of  living. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  ob- 
stacle we  must  overcome  before  we  get 
this  important  program  underway. 
Sadly,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  taken  an  unrealistic  stand  on 
fish  protein  concentrates  and  ruled  that 
they  are  unfit  for  consumption.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  claims 
that  fish  protein  concentrates  are  adul- 
terated and  that  they  would  be  esthet- 
ically  objectionable  to  some  of  the  con- 
suming public.  This  unfortunate  ruling 
means  not  only  that  this  product  may 
not  be  sold  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
that  it  cannot  be  sold  overseas  under 
Public  Law  480.  Even  though  fish  pro- 
tein concentrates  are  absolutely  sterile 
as  a  finished  product,  and  even  though 
the  material  is  washed  16  times  in  both 
water  and  alcohol  during  its  processing, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
clung  zealously  to  this  unreasonable 
stand  prohibiting  domestic  distribution. 

However,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  decision  will  be  reconsidered  shortly 
and  I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  retracted. 
When  this  is  the  case,  we  can  begin  to 
make  fish  protein  concentrates  available 
to  those  with  dietary  deficiencies  and  we 
can  renew  our  efforts  to  Improve  the 
medical  well-being  of  our  friends 
throughout  the  earth. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing win  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  and  encourage  re- 
search with  a  view  to  proving  the  feasi- 
bility of  fish  protein  concentrate  produc- 
tion. 

It  will  also  authorize  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  a  number  of  experi- 
mental fish  protein  concentrate  produc- 
tion plants.  These  plants  will  begin  to 
devel(H>  processes  to  reduce  fish  to  fish 
protein  concentrate  In  large  enough 
quantities  as  to  make  it  practical  on  a 
commercial  basis. 


The  raw  materials  fw  this  program 
are  plentiful  and  available.  The  fish 
varieties  which  can  be  converted  Into  fish 
protein  concentrate  amount  to  an  almost 
untapped  resource.  Many  of  these  fish 
are  now  caught  by  fishermen  but  have  to 
be  returned  to  the  sea  for  lack  of  eco- 
nomic value.  Other  fish  have  beccxne 
readily  available  coUy  recently  with  the 
development  of  a  mldwater  trawl. 
These  fish  In  particular  will  be  used  in 
vast  numbers — ^without  a  danger  of  de- 
pleting their  population  to  any  detri- 
mental degree. 

But  I  represent  a  congressional  district 
with  nearly  400  miles  of  Pacific  coastline 
and  because  more  than  half  of  all  of 
California's  commercial  fishing  vessels 
are  located  in  my  district,  I  am  very 
awstre  of  the  potential  of  the  sea  and  am 
most  Interested  in  developing  its  re- 
sources for  the  use  of  manldnd.  It  is 
estimated  that  within  the  reach  of  fish- 
ermen from  district  are  sufficient 
quantities  of  Pacific  halce,  when  con- 
verted to  fish  protein  concentrate,  could 
meet  the  protein  needs  of  almost  20  mil- 
lion people  each  year.  This  is  not  to 
mention  the  other  species  of  fish  avail- 
able. Similar  quantities  can  easily  be 
found  in  the  fishing  areas  off  the  coast  of 
Alaska. 

With  the  vast  potential  for  raw  mate- 
rials and  now  that  the  basic  research  has 
been  acc(»nplished,  let  us  get  this  pro- 
gram underway  and  enrich  the  world's 
diet  In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  asso- 
ciated with  a  healthy  population. 


PRESIDENT'S  AGRICULTURE 
BUDGET  FOR  1967 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  1m&.  Speaker,  after  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  President's 
Agricultural  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
I  have  come  to  the  oonclusion  that  the 
administration  is  misleading  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  expense  of  our  farmers 
and  young  people. 

I  can  find  no  other  possible  explana- 
tion for  such  drastic  proposals  as  those 
calling  for  a  $101  million  reduction  in 
the  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams ani  equally  significant  cuts  in  re- 
quested funding  for  our  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  Inflationary 
period  that  is  playing  havoc  with  the 
family  budget  and  yet  our  farmers, 
whose  per  capita  income  still  averages 
little  more  than  half  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  are  faced  with  proposals 
that,  if  followed  through,  will  impose  on 
them  still  further  hardships. 

Certainly,  the  President  should  exer* 
else  restraint  In  his  nondefense  spend- 
ing plans,  especially  at  this  time  with  the 
uncertainties  resulting  from  our  Vietnam 
involvement. 

However.  I  fall  to  see  tbe  logic  In  de- 
creasing our  cotnmltmffnt  to  bona  fide 
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programs  whose  worth  as  sound  Invest- 
ments in  our  coimtry's  future  has  been 
dearly  demonstrated  while  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  seeking  to  Increase  its 
subsidy  to  new  projects  that  are  contro- 
versial by  their  very  nature  and  highly 
questionable  in  value. 

At  a  time  when  the  administration's 
trumpets  are  heralding  the  importance 
of  hMlth,  education,  aiding  our  Nation's 
youth,  and  encouraging  greater  agricul- 
ture efficiency,  it  appears,  according  to 
the  budget,  that  'the  President's  state- 
ments are  not  consistent  with  his  inten- 
tions. 

We  all  know  that  the  war  on  poverty 
has  given  rise  to  problems  of  immense 
magnitude  and  yet,  rather  than  holding 
the  Une  in  spending  imtll  these  problems 
can  be  resolved,  the  administration  wants 
to  Increase,  by  $463  million,  the  cost  of 
this  operation  in  the  year  ahead. 

To  me  this  action,  in  Itself,  is  wrong; 
however,  the  error  in  Judgment  is  mag- 
nified many  times  when  it  is  considered 
In  relation  to  other  areas  of  the  budget. 

Recently,  in  an  appearance  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
dicted that  school  milk  consimiption  will 
drop  1  bilUon  half  pints  next  year  if  the 
administration's  plan  to  cut  the  school 
milk  program  is  accepted. 

For  years  this  program  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  great  value  in  pro- 
moting the  general  health  and  welfare 
of  our  children.  Time  and  again,  cam- 
paigns to  encourage  all  of  our  people  to 
Increase  their  consumption  of  milk  have 
been  launched  and,  as  I  recall,  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  at  one  of  his  press 
conferences,  appealed  to  a  nationwide 
audience  to  drink  more  milk.  Now,  sud- 
denly, we  are  told  that  the  milk  program 
for  our  children  is  no  longer  of  such  im- 
portance. 

Like  a  chameleon  that  changes  color 
according  to  its  mood  and  environment, 
the  administration  is  altering  its  position 
regarding  the  school  lunch  program. 
First  we  hear  convincing  testimony  that 
adequate  steps  must  be  taken  to  insure 
that  our  youngsters  receive  proper  nour- 
ishment, then  we  receive  a  proposal  to 
reduce,  by  $19  million,  the  amount  of 
money  the  Federal  Oovernment  should 
make  available  to  accomplish  this 
worthy  objective.  Ironically,  an  un- 
workable "means  test"  for  the  recipients 
is  proposed  to  still  further  confuse  the 
issue. 

Apparently  there  are  individuals  in  the 
executive  branch  who  have  assigned  a 
lesser  priority  to  a  program  dealing  with 
the  nutrition  of  our  youth  than  they  have 
to  one  that  Is  constantly  being  subjected 
to  Justified  criticism  for  political  favor 
and  confused  leadership. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Agriculture,  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  a  number  of  conferences  at 
which  the  present  world  food  crisis  has 
been  discussed.  To  a  member,  each  of 
us  on  the  task  force  agrees  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  need  for  strong  and  viable 
agriculture  institutions  to  conduct  pro- 
gressive agriculture  experiments  and  to 
broaden  our  base  of  competent  agricul- 
tural specialists,  the  time  is  now. 

The  administration  tells  us  it  agree* 
with  this  view — how  could  one  do  other- 


wise in  view  of  the  circumstances — and 
yet  it  proposes  to  weaken  the  whole 
structure  of  our  land-grant  college  sys- 
tem by  withdrawing  millions  of  dollars 
of  support  when,  if  anything,  it  should 
be  exploring  Just  the  opposite  approach 
to  the  matter. 

The  $463  million  increase  requested  to 
widen  the  war  on  poverty  is  more  than 
enough  to  restore  the  proposed  cuts  to 
sound,  time-tested,  and  beneficial  pro- 
grams here  being  discussed.  I  suggest 
that  it  is  in  order  for  us  to  overcome 
the  failure  of  the  administration  to  affix 
sensible  priorities  to  these  programs  by 
taking  appropriate  action  to  Insure  that 
their  present  strength  is  maintained.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  it  would  be  pru- 
dent and  wise  for  us  to  carefully  examine 
the  present  conduct  of  the  war  on  poverty 
before  going  forth  blindly  into  further 
batUe. 


REPRESENTATIVE  QUIE  SUPPORTS 
ATLANTIC  UNION 

Mr.  MAHUARD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  signifi- 
cant statement  was  issued  last  Thursday 
by  U.S.  Representative  Albert  H.  Qxra 
of  Mliwesota  in  support  of  the  resolution 
to  establish  an  Atlantic  Union  delega- 
tion. 

It  points  to  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  so  it  will  serve  non- 
military  common  Interests  as  well  as 
military.  Representative  Qait  has  long 
been  an  effective  and  courageous  leader 
in  promoting  free-world  unification,  and 
I  call  attention  to  the  text  of  his  recent 
statement,  as  follows: 
Statkicxmt    or    tbx    Honokablx    Ai.BnT    H. 

QXTIB 

A  prominent  American  radio  conunentator 
(Note:  Edward  C.  Morgan.  ABC.  March  1, 
lOM)  recently  suggested  that  perhap*  the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  In  diplomacy 
la  success.  He  made  the  remark  In  com- 
menting on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization and  I  believe  his  point  is  well  taken. 

For  NATO  faces  Its  darkest  hour  at  the 
pinnacle  of  its  success.  U  NATO  is  to  fall 
now.  It  la  because  its  brUliant  successes  In 
containing  communism  in  Kurc^>e  have 
dulled  vision  to  its  potentialities. 

NATO  has  been  brilliantly  successful  from 
a  military  point  of  view.  But  there  Is  an- 
other side  of  the  picture  which  holds  even 
greater  promise.  This  greater  promise  was 
Intimated  in  article  2  of  the  original  NATO 
Charter.  In  addition  to  mUltary  cooperation, 
the  signatories  pledged  that  "they  will  seek 
to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  international 
economic  policies  and  will  encourage  eco- 
nomic collaboration  between  any  or  all  of 
them." 

Bconomlc  cooperation  Is  a  facet  of  the 
NATO  purpose  that  has  never  been  fully 
explored,  let  alone  fully  utilized. 

I  believe  that  a  great  chaUenge  awaits  us 
In  tightening  the  fabric  of  NATO  through 
a  United  Trade  Policy.  I  shall  have  mora 
extended  remarks  on  this  subject  In  a  few 
days. 

The  United  Trade  Policy  la  one  portion  of 
the   activities  that   should   be   undertaken. 


Others  should  deal  with  readjusting  current 
Institutions  between  the  NATO  signatories 
which  have  changed  greatly  since  i»4g 
There  should  be  new  efforts  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  science  and  technology  have 
created. 

These  new  tools  of  cooperation  United 
Trade  Policy  and  other  renewed  and  new  In- 
Btltutlons  in  other  areas — could  all  be  forged 
in  the  conference  of  blue-ribbon  delegation* 
proposed  In  the  resolution  which  we  com- 
mend to  your  attention  and  the  bipartisan 
attention  of  the  Congress,  today. 

And.  at  all  times,  we  should  keep  clearlt 
In  view  the  basic  goal  of  the  NATO  Charter: 
"to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heritage 
and  clvUlsation  of  their  peoples,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  democracy,  Individual  lib- 
erty and  the  rule  of  law." 
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COMMEMORATTNO    THOMAS    MAS- 
ARYK'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  the  anniversary  today  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Masaryk,  the  great  Czechoslovak 
hero.  I  Join  in  commemorating  the 
birthday  116  years  ago  of  this  illustrious 
leader  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  free- 
dom of  his  country.  Unfortunately,  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  are  now  cap- 
tives of  communism  and  are  forbidden 
to  publicly  celebrate  this  historic  day  by 
their  present  Red  tjnrants. 

We  in  the  free  world  must  rededlcate 
ourselves,  therefore,  to  our  efforts  to  see 
that  freedom  is  restored  to  the  brave  peo- 
ple of  Czechoslovakia  and  all  the  other 
captives  of  communism. 

Thomas  Masaryk  was  a  member  of  the 
Austrian  Parliament  but  resigned  in  pro- 
test against  the  treatment  of  Czechoslo- 
vak nationalists.  After  a  number  of  years 
of  writing  in  the  fields  of  history  and  po- 
litical philosophy,  Masaryk  formed  the 
Czechofilovaklan  National  Council  with 
Dr.  Eduard  Benes,  and  it  became  the 
recognized  government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. When  Czechoslovakia  became  a 
republic  in  1918,  Masaryk  was  elected  as 
its  president  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  the  age  of  85. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  limit  our 
interest  in  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  to  the  commemoration 
of  their  nationsJ  days.  A  practical  step 
for  Congress  to  take  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations. 

Furthermore,  the  Voice  of  America 
should  provide  lengthier  and  more  effec- 
tive broadcasts  to  pierce  the  wall  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  and  deliver  the  truth 
to  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia.  In  re- 
cent years.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Voice  of 
America  has  cut  bacL  both  its  hours  of 
broadcast  in  the  Caech  and  Slovak  lan- 
guages and  in  the  nature  of  these  broad- 
casts. The  Voice  of  America  gi'M 
straight  news  only  and  is  fearful  of  of- 
fending the  Soviet  Union  under  pr««?* 
administraUon     policy.    However,    the 


brave  people  ot  Czechoslovakia  deserve 
the  truth.  The  Voice  of  America  should 
be  a  vehicle  for  delivering  the  message  of 
truth  to  them  so  that  they  would  not  be 
brainwashed  and  their  resistance  weak- 
ened by  the  constant  pr<H)aganda  from 
their  tyrannical  Moscow  oppressors. 


CONCERN  ABOUT  UNITEt)  STATES- 
VSSB..  CONSULAR  CONVENTION 

lifr.  MAIUilARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thfc  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoHD  and  Include  extraneous  matter.  » 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genlfleman  from 
Callfomla?  I 

There  vras  no  objection.  1 1 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr .  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  are  concerned 
about  a  Senate  ratification  of  the  United 
8t8tes-UJ3.SJl.  Consular  Convention. 
There  are  numerous  reasons  for  the  re- 
jection of  this  pact,  partlciparly  at  this 
time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  major 
supplier  of  goods  and  critical  arms  to  the 
Red  totalitarian  regime  in  Hanoi. 

Regarding  the  recent  case  of  Newcomb 
Mott,  I  request  that  the  letter  of  a  Sena- 
tor be  printed  in  the  Record,  followed  by 
the  full  text  of  a  reply  written  by  Dr. 
lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, and  the  edited  copy  as  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  pecember  15, 
1965.    Without    volunteering    any    per- 
sonal comments  on  these  three  copies,  I 
believe  that  a  careful  reading  of  them  by 
every  concerned  American  will  lead  to 
certain  inevitable  conclusions  as  to  the 
substance  of  the  arguments  offered  and 
the  editorial  treatment  of  one  of  them. 
In  the  interest  of  popular  information  on 
this  subject,  particularly  in  the  light  of 
the  tragic  disposition  of  the  Mott  case 
by  the  Soviet  Russian  totalitarians,  I  sub- 
mit these  pieces  for  the  Record  : 
[Item  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Nov.  22, 
1966] 
CONsnuui    TUtATT    N^D 
I  share  the  feelings  of  outt»ge  expressed 
In  your  editorial  of  November  6  regarding 
the  arbitrary  detainment  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties of  Newcomb  Mott,  an  American  student 
wlio  apparently  wandered   quSte  Innocently 
•cross  the  Norwegian-Soviet  border. 

Tou  point  out  in  your  editorial  that  Mr. 
Mott  has  been  held  in  jail  at  Murmansk  and 
tlut  the  American  Embassy  has  not  been 
liven  offlclBl  notice  of  his  arrest.  If  the  So- 
viet-American consular  treaty  negotiated 
iMt  year  were  ratified  and  in  effect,  the  So- 
viet Government  would  have  been  obliged  to 
notify  American  ofBclals  within  S  days  of  Mr. 
Uott's  arrest  and  an  American  official  would 
l>»ve  had  the  right  to  visit  Mir.  Mott  within 
no  more  than  4  days  of  his  arrttt.  Had  these 
provisions  been  In  effect.  It  Is  even  doubtful 
that  the  Russians  would  have  detained  Mr. 
>lott  at  all. 

Neither  the  Soviet  Union  aor  the  United 
States  has  yet  ratified  the  ocmsular  treaty 
although  it  was  approved  last  August  3  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
•large  majority.  The  treaty  was  withheld 
"Otn  consideration  by  the  whole  Senate  be- 
«uie  of  an  apparently  well-founded  fear 
™*t  It  could  not  command  the  necessary 
**o-thirds  majority.  Th«  Immediate  cause 
«  nibstantial  opposition  to  the  treaty  last 
"•ptember  was  an  extensive  lobbying  cam- 
paign mounted  by  an  extremist  organization 
Which  professed  to  beUeve  tliat  the  prewsnce 


of  Soviet  officials  in  the  United  SUtes  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  our  national  security. 
It  la  to  b«  hoped  that  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  will  soon  ratify 
this  sensible  and  advantageous  treaty.  Were 
It  in  effect  now,  the  United  States  would  be 
able  to  provide  protection  for  Mr.  Mott 
against  arbitrary  Soviet  practices.  Largely 
because  of  the  fears  of  rlghtwlng  extremists 
the  United  States  has  been  denied  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  for  the  protection  of  its 
citizens  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

J.  W.  FCTLBRIGHT, 

U.S.     Senator,     Arkansas,     Chairman, 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign   Re- 
lations. 
Washinoton. 

NovcMBEB  20,  1966. 
To  the  EorroB  or  thk  WASHiKOTOif  Poor: 

Senator  PtrLBBicHT's  letter  In  your  Novem- 
ber 22  Issue  seems  like  a  desperate  attempt 
to  capitalize  on  any  sentiment  generated 
by  the  Mott  case  in  behalf  of  the  defective 
and  Ul-advlsed  consular  convention  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  letter  la  also  remark- 
able for  its  gross  Inaccuracy  and  factual 
omissions  concerning  the  strong  opposition 
to  Senate  ratification  of  the  treaty  last  sum- 
mer. 

First,  It  Is  pure  spectilation  on  the  Sena- 
tor's part  that  Newcomb  Mott  might  not  have 
been  detained  by  the  Russian  totalitarians 
if  the  convention  were  In  effect.  Early  noti- 
fication and  access  to  the  arrested  party  do 
not  add  up  to  freedom.  The  so-called  pro- 
tection aspect  of  the  pact  has  been  so  exag- 
gerated by  proponents  of  the  treaty  that  one 
wonders  why  they  have  heeltated  to  Insist 
upon  the  principle  of  strict  reciprocity  as 
concerns  legal  treatment  of  arrested  persons 
within  the  present  framework  of  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  U.S.SJI.  Aside 
from  the  general  barbarity  of  Russian  in- 
stitutions, as  so  well  illustrated  by  Moscow's 
arbitrary  expulsion  of  your  own  correspond- 
ent. It  Is  really  no  concession  at  all  for  colo- 
nialist Moscow  to  permit  early  notification 
and  access. 

Second,  the  Senator  Indulges  In  a  meas- 
ure of  smear  tactics  when  he  paints  the  op- 
position to  the  treaty  In  the  form  of  "right- 
wing  extremists."  The  Liberty  Lobby  came 
into  the  act  when  It  was  practlc&Uy  over  last 
August.  As  early  as  June  1964,  ntimerous 
national  organizations.  Including  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nation*  Committee,  appealed 
to  scores  of  Senators  not  to  ratify  this  highly 
disadvantageous  and  legally  InvaUd  treaty. 
And  this  appeal,  along  with  a  persistent  call 
for  open  and  fair  public  hearings,  was  car- 
ried down  to  last  August.  It  will  be  renewed 
come  January  10. 

Third,  what  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  failed  to  men- 
tion was  the  attempt  to  railroad  the  treaty 
through  the  Senate  for  a  blind  ratification. 
In  June  1064,  the  chairman  promised  Im- 
mediate public  hearings  on  the  signed  pact 
but  quickly  reversed  himself  when  the  afore- 
mentioned opposition  emerged  and  the  presi- 
dential campaign  was  In  the  offing.  Then 
the  hearings  were  supposed  to  be  held  at 
the  beginning  of  the  89tb  Congress.  Such 
hearings  never  came  to  pass.  Instead,  as 
the  title  of  the  committee's  report  shows, 
only  one  hearing  was  held,  and  that  briefly 
for  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Finally,  what  the  Senator  faUed  also  to 
mention  Is  the  fact  that  there  are  many  more 
reasons  than  Just  the  espionage  one  justify- 
ing the  nonratificatton  of  this  second  treaty 
of  Moscow.  These  reasons  Include  a  diplo- 
matic afllrmatlon  of  Moscow's  empire  within 
the  U.8.8JI.,  the  legal  InvaUdltles  of  the 
treaty,  an  American  assist  to  Moscow's  Rus- 
slflcatlon  policies,  an  Incredible  diplomatic 
Immunity  given  to  consular  personnel,  op- 
portunities for  Moscow's  intensified  political 
warfare  In  the  United  States,  an  unwar- 
ranted basis  for  further  poUtlcal  warfare 
by  Itoacow  In  Latin  America,  a  most-favored 


nation  slev*  in  the  treaty,  and  the  Baltic 
dilemma  It  would  place  us  in.  These  are  es- 
sential matters  that  should  be  freely  dis- 
cussed In  public  hearings  on  the  treaty.  It 
appears  that  advocates  of  the  treaty  fear 
such  open,  democratic  discussion.  At  pres- 
ent the  burden  is  on  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  also 
the  Department  of  State  to  invite  such  dis- 
cussions through  public  hearings,  that  Is  if 
they're  not  too  fearful  of  an  intelligent  basis 
for  the  Senate's  consideration  of  the  pact. 

L«V  E.  DOBEIAMBKT, 

Professor,  Georgetoum  University  ani 
Chairman,  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Dec.  15,  1966] 

ANSWn  TO  FC1.BUOHT 

Senator  FtrLssioHT's  letter  of  November  22 
issue  seems  like  a  desperate  attempt  to  capi- 
talize on  any  sentiment  generated  by  the 
Mott  case  In  behalf  of  the  defective  and  UI- 
advised  consiilar  convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  Is  pure  speculation  on  the  Senator's  part 
that  Newcomb  Mott  might  not  have  been 
detained  by  the  Russian  totalitarians  If  the 
convention  were  In  effect.  Early  not^catlon 
and  access  to  the  arrested  party  do  not  add 
up  to  freedom.  The  so-called  protection 
aspect  of  the  pact  has  been  so  exaggerated 
by  proponents  of  the  treaty  that  one  won- 
ders why  they  have  hesitated  to  Insist  upon 
the  principle  of  strict  reciprocity  as  concerns 
legal  treatment  of  arrested  persons  within 
the  present  framework  of  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  U.S.8.R. 

The  Senator  indulges  in  a  measure  of 
smear  tactics  when  he  paints  the  opposition 
to  the  treaty  In  the  form  of  "rlghtwlng  ex- 
tremists." The  Liberty  Lobby  came  Into  the 
act  only  last  August.  As  early  as  June  1964, 
numerous  national  m'ganlzatlons.  Including 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Conmilttee, 
appealed  to  scores  of  Senators  not  to  ratify 
this  high  dlsadvantageovis  and  legally  Invalid 
treaty.  And  this  appeal,  along  with  a  per- 
sistent call  for  open  and  fair  public  hearings, 
was  carried  down  to  last  August.  It  wlU  be 
renewed  on  January  10. 

L«V  E.  DOBSIANSKT, 

Chairman,    National    Captive    Nations 
Committee. 
Washinctok. 


THOMAS  a.  MASARYK 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  GRirriN]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoeo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
thousands  of  American  citizens  of  Czech- 
oslovakian  origin  or  descent,  March  7,  Is 
a  very  special  day.  It  is  the  birthday  of 
Thomas  Q.  Masaryk,  bom  116  years  ago 
and  destined  to  become  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslavakia. 

This  great  man,  a  philosopher  and 
social  critic  was  elected  president  of  the 
Republic  at  the  age  of  68,  following  many 
years  of  struggle  during  which  he  dis- 
played great  Intelligence  and  bravery. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment in  1891  but  resigned  after  2  years 
in  protest  against  the  treatment  of  the 
Czech  nationalists.  Following  this  time 
he  wrote  at  great  length,  placing  special 
gTTiphnjrfH  on  criticism  of  the  Marxist 
phflosophy. 
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At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I, 
Masaryk  escaped  to  Paris  and  formed 
the  CzechofilovaUan  Council  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Edward  Benes,  which  later 
became  the  recognized  government  of  the 
country. 

Czechoslovakia  was  proclaimed  a  re- 
public In  1918  and  Thomas  O.  Masaryk 
was  named  president.  He  was  reelected 
three  time  before  resigning  at  the  age 
of  85,  having  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

The  life  of  this  man  and  his  great  ac- 
complishments serves  to  remind  us  of 
the  Importance  of  eternal  vigilance  in 
the  cause  of  freedom. 


KEEP    SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINIS- 
TRATION INDEPENDENT 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  small 
businessman's  voice  will  be  forever  lost 
in  the  wilderness  of  bureaucratic  bigness 
If  the  persistent  nmiors  are  true  that  the 
administration  will  attempt  to  transfer 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
the  Commerce  Department.  Even  the 
President,  when  he  was  in  the  Senate, 
observed  that  a  small  business  agency 
cannot  be  effective  unless  it  is  independ- 
ent. It  is  hoped  that  he  will  put  an  end 
to  the  current  nmiors  and  act  to 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  SBA  has  operated  without  an  ad- 
ministrator since  last  August,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. And  no  new  applications  for  business 
loans  have  been  accepted  since  last  Oc- 
tober. It  Is  obvious  that  the  SBA  is  being 
allowed  to  deteriorate  to  a  dangerous 
level.  It's  a  rudderless  ship  that  desper- 
ately needs  a  captain  at  the  helm. 

There  also  is  confusion  over  available 
funds  with  which  to  run  SBA.  The  dis- 
aster assistance  funds  and  the  business 
loan  funds  have  been  lumped  together 
even  though  they  represent  separate 
functions.  The  result  is  that  the  agency 
doesn't  even  know  how  much  money  is 
available  for  either  the  disaster  loans  or 
the  business  loans.  Hence,  worthy  small 
businesses  in  need  of  assistance  Me 
forced  to  wait  many  months  while  their 
loan  applications  gather  dust  in  the 
Washington  confusion. 

Congress  must  now  step  In  and  pick 
up  the  reins  that  were  dropped  by  the 
administration.  The  Congress  must  act 
to  insure  SBA's  continued  independent 
status  and  restore  the  agency  to  its  for- 
mer high  level  of  performance.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  if  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration were  to  cease  being  an  effec- 
tive spokesman  for  the  small  business- 
man. 


from  Kansas  [Mr.  SkxtbitzI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  beleaguered  by  peace 
demonstrations,  conflicting  opinions 
about  our  presence  in  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion, riots,  and  other  forms  of  disgrun- 
tlement  \(^thin  our  country,  I  receive  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  reading  mall 
from  former  and  active  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

With  the  permission  granted  I  want  to 
share  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Joe  Patterson, 
from  lola,  Kans.  It  is  my  hope  and  be- 
lief that  the  views  that  he  puts  forward 
reflect  the  thinking  of  a  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

DrA>  Congressman:  First  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  this  national  Issue  poll  you  send 
out  is  a  great  thing. 

Now  I  want  to  give  you  my  feelings  on 
Vietnam  in  hopes  they  may  be  of  some  help 
to  you. 

I  served  3  jears  in  the  service,  and  I  thank 
Ood  that  I'm  not  in  Vietnam.  But  it  does 
make  me  sick  when  I  see  these  guys  burning 
draft  cards  and  trying  to  beat  the  draft. 
They  have  their  duty  to  their  country  and  I 
feel  they  should  serve  it. 

As  far  as  upholding  our  national  honor  in 
Vietnam,  I  can't  see  this  as  the  problem.  Our 
national  honor  was  very  well  established  on 
April  19,  1775.  And  it  has  never  faltered 
since.  This  is  a  problem  of  right  and  wrong. 
And  communism  is  wrong  so  it  must  be 
stopped,  not  controlled.  We  can't  stop  it  by 
putting  it  off  as  In  Korea.  I  agree  that  we 
slowed  communism  In  Korea  with  a  great 
show  or  strength  and  unity  of  the  United 
Nations. 

But  If  we  ever  let  our  national  honor  down, 
I  feel  we  did  it  there.  Any  time  we  let  our 
boys  and  our  allies  die  as  they  did  In  Korea, 
and  then  settle  for  less  than  complete  vic- 
tory, I  dont  think  we  can  talk  of  national 
honor. 

In  my  mind  Vietnam  is  Indeed  a  fault  we 
made  In  Korea,  and  we  must  make  it  right. 

It  is  a  shame  that  young  men  in  the  prime 
of  their  lives  must  die.  But  it  is  a  much 
greater  shame  that  they  must  die  for  less 
than  complete  victory  or  peace.  Because 
they  will  continue  to  die  until  this  is  accom- 
plished. And  we  know  this  cannot  be  until 
cooununlsm  is  stopped.  Not  put  off  to  face 
and  die  for  later. 

Remember  If  you  will  how  they  tried  to 
negotiate  with  Hitler,  how  they  tried  to  put 
it  off? 

I  am  24  years  of  age  with  a  wife,  son.  and 
a  daughter.  And  I  hate  to  think  of  going  to 
Vietnam  and  falling,  so  we  can  negotiate  or 
put  it  off  so  my  son  can  also  die  on  some 
foreign  soil,  or  his  native  soil. 

But  I'd  love  to  think  of  falling  in  Vietnam 
for  his  safety  and  the  insurance  of  peace. 

As  for  fighting  a  war  In  Vietnam  that  we 
can't  win:  if  we're  true  Christians  and  fight- 
ing for  a  Christian  cause,  we  can't  lose. 
Sincerely, 

JOK  Pattkbson. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  JOE  PATTERSON, 
OF  lOLA,  KANS. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


THE  LIONEL  D.  EDIE  SURVEY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 


my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADMINISTRATION  DOUBTS  ACCUKACT  OP  WIDELT 
REPORTCO  SURVET  ON  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDrrURES  POR    ISSS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress are  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the 
economy  and  are  particularly  mindful 
of  any  trends  which  might  lead  to  infla- 
tion. I  know  that  a  number  of  people 
were  quite  disturbed  by  the  publication 
of  the  Lionel  D.  Edie  survey  which  made 
an  estimate  that  the  investment  for  plant 
and  equipment  purposes  during  the  year 
1966  would  be  increased  by  32  percent 
over  1965.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents 
a  rather  alarming  statement  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  concern  has  a  good 
reputation  and  is  relied  upon  by  many 
people. 

As  a  result,  I  wrote  the  President  last 
Saturday  asking  for  the  administration's 
comments  on  this  survey.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  information  available 
to  the  administration  plainly  shows  that 
the  Edie  survey  substantially  overstates 
the  situation. 

So  that  this  report  may  be  put  in  the 
proper  context,  I  place  in  the  Record  my 
letter  of  March  5  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

March  5,  1966. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  recently  learned 
of  a  survey  of  business  Investment  plans  for 
1966  made  by  the  Uonel  D.  Edie  Co.  I  un- 
derstand that  it  shows  that  manufacturing 
businesses  plan  to  Increase  their  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  by  3^  percent  in  1966 
over  1965: 

I  am  sure  that  you  agree  that  a  good  rise 
In  private  investment  Is  a  healthy  thinj  for 
our  economy.  But  an  increase  of  this  size 
appears  to  me  as  possibly  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  a  time  when  our  unemployment 
rate  Is  already  down  to  4  percent,  and  we  are 
also  mounting  a  sizable  military  effort  in 
southeast  Asia.  This  also  appears  to  be  b 
substantially  larger  increase  in  Investment 
than  our  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  vai 
expecting  when  they  testified  recently  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

I  should  greatly  appreciate  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  you  could  look  into  this  report  and 
advise  me  whether  it  Is  correct  and,  if  to, 
what  its  Implications  might  be  for  our  econ- 
omy. I  am  sure  that  other  members  of  my 
committee  would  also  be  much  interested  in 
your  views. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wright  Patmak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  reply  today  from 
the  President  in  which  he  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  March  7, 196$. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  March  6  referring  to  the  Uonel  D. 
Edie  survey  of  business  Investment  plans. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  received 
a  copy  of  their  report  some  time  ago  and  has 
been  studying  It. 

The  Bdle  survey  has  often  In  the  p««t 
given  a  fairly  reUable  Indication  of  business 
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investment  Intentions.  The  regular  Invest- 
ment survey  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Cc»nmisslon  has  substantially  broader 
coverage.  It  has  proven  remarkably  accu- 
rate In  the  past.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  SEC  have  a  new  survey  that 
Is  now  virtually  complete,  with  final  results 
to  be  available  shortly. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  believes 
the  Edle  survey  substantially  overstates  the 
situation.  The  present  expectation  Is  that 
tbe  Commerce-SEC  survey  will  show  an  In- 
vestment gain  for  1966  up  oitly  slightly  over 
the  1966  gain — In  the  16.6-  to  16.5-percent 
range.  Vou  recall  that  totial  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  Inoreased  by  16.6 
percent  In  1965.  The  machinery  and  con- 
struction Industries  were  ab)«  to  accommo- 
date it  without  excessive  stmin.  In  manu- 
facturing In  particular,  the  Commerce-SEC 
likely  survey  figures  are  far  fhxn  the  32  per- 
cent predicted  by  Edle.  Of  dourse.  as  your 
letter  noted,  the  economy  is  dloser  to  full  use 
of  Its  resources  this  year. 

If  the  final  fig^ures  show  ';an  Increase  In 
1966  comparable  to  the  19f$  Increase,  we 
must  continue  to  keep  an  leoctremely  close 
watch  on  economic  developments.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  act  qtUckly  In  the  field  of 
taxation  If  such  action  ap^tars  necessary. 
In  this  connection.  I  am  pitased  to  learn 
that  a  subcommittee  of  yoUr  distinguished 
committee  will  be  holding  hearings  later  this 
month. 

As  I  said  In  my  economic  report:  "We 
must  always  be  prepared  to  meet  quickly 
any  problems  that  arise  In  the  path  of  con- 
tinued, stable  economic  grov^,  whether  tbe 
problems  call  for  fiscal  stimulus  or  fiscal 
restraint.  Background  tax  studies  by  both 
the  Congress  and  executive  branch  should 
therefore  be  adequate  to  permit  quick  de- 
cisions and  prompt  action  tp  accommodate 
short-run  cyclical  changes.  If  quick  action 
is  ever  needed,  we  should  ndt  have  to  begin 
a  long  debate  on  what  the  changes  In  taxes 
should  be." 

I  shall  watch  your  hearings  with  great 
interest. 

Sincerely  yours,  ' 

LTNDoif  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  I  Johnson's  re- 
ply is  reassuring  and  once  ftgaln  demon- 
strates that  the  administration  is  keep- 
ing a  close  watch  on  the  economy  at  all 
levels.  The  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  have  appeared  in  recent  weeks 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
I  have  been  Impressed  with  the  com- 
petency of  these  gentlemen  and  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  keeping  such  a  close 
eye  on  all  economic  developments.  This 
Is  very  important  as  our  war  expendi- 
tures increase  in  Vietnam,  i 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  important 
that  we  keep  all  of  these  issues  in  the 
proper  context  and  that  wfl  Hot  over  react 
to  any  area. 

Certainly,  one  can  find  Isolnted  In- 
stances of  price  increaspB  and  other 
economic  factors  which  cduld  lead  to  an 
Impression  that  our  econoby  is  entering 
an  inflationary  phase. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  as  spelled 
out  in  the  President's  budget  and  in  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  one 
can  conclude  that  if  the  present  military 
programs  hold  steady,  the  overall  eco- 
nomic advance  could  weU  dissipate  Itself 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of 


these  expenditures  will  have  their  eco- 
nomic effect  In  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year. 

Perhaps  the  fairest  thing  one  could 
say  about  our  economy  today  is  that  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  should 
not  be  stampeded  into  arriving  at  any 
rash,  restrictive,  and  ill-advised  eco- 
nomic policies.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  continued  monetary  tightness,  an 
additional  reinstatement  of  taxes,  and 
cutbacks  in  civilian  programs  could  well 
introduce,  as  one  writer  has  pointed  out: 

Too  much  deflation  Into  an  economy  that 
was  reacting  from  a  temporary  bulge  of  emo- 
tional overbuying. 

The  President's  wage  and  price  guide- 
lines have  on  the  whole  worked  well  to 
date. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  maintenance  of  stable 
wages  and  stable  prices  must  also  de- 
pend on  a  stable  monetary  policy.  The 
stability  of  the  economy  is  unquestion- 
ably affected  by  Interest  rate  Increases. 
The  cost  of  money  is  reflected  in  the  cost 
of  every  product  in  the  economy.  There- 
fore, we  carmot  take  a  head-in-the-sand 
attitude  and  ignore  this  vital  sector  of 
the  economy. 

On  December  6,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Increased  the  discount  rate — the 
wholesale  cost  of  money  to  banks — by 
121/2  percent.  At  the  same  time,  it  In- 
creased by  22.2  percent  and  37'/^  percent 
the  interest  rate  that  banks  may  pay  on 
time  deposits.  Obviously,  It  does  not 
take  a  learned  mathematician  or  econ- 
omist to  discover  that  these  increases  far 
exceed  tha  administration  guidelines. 

It  is  unfair  to  expect  business  and  labor 
to  restrain  their  demands  if  the  banking 
community  is  allowed  to  raise  its  prices 
at  will. 

Can  we  expect  the  businessman  who 
must  pay  25  percent  more  money  to  buy 
new  equipment  to  keep  his  price  in- 
creases within  3.2  percent?  Can  we  ex- 
pect the  worker  who  must  pay  25  percent 
more  for  a  home  mortgage  to  keep  his 
wage  demands  within  a  3.2  limit? 

I  am  convinced  that  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  are  sincerely  pur- 
suing economic  policies  and  programs 
which  will  keep  our  economy  stable  and 
which  will  prevent  any  inflationary 
trends. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board — or  more  correctly,  a  4-to-3 
majority  of  that  Bocu-d — defies  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  in  this  area. 
Once  again  I  say  that  it  is  important  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  move  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  administration  and 
the  Congress. 

President  Johnson  and  his  advisers 
have  done  a  magnificent  Job  of  main- 
taining a  stable  economic  condition  even 
in  the  face  of  heavy  expenditures  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  President's  letter 
to  me  on  the  Lionel  D.  Edle  survey  re- 
inforces ani  gives  new  evidence  of  this 
excellent  record. 

However,  this  record  could  well  be 
Jeopardized  and  destroyed  unless  we  find 
some  means  of  bringing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  into  harmony  with  the  coim- 
try's  overall  economic  objectives. 


THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
HAS  PRODUCED  NEW  INFORMA- 
TION ON  MONETARY  POLICY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Textis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  has  recently  published 
two  reports  that  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  because  they 
both  are  Important  public  documents. 
I  wish  that  all  of  my  colleagues  In  this 
House  and  in  the  other  body,  too,  would 
read  them. 

TAXPAYERS   STILI,   PATINO    fl.S    BILLION    A    TEAR 
ON  BONDS    TOU    PAID    POR    ONCE 

One  of  them  is  the  study  of  the  $40 
billion  Federal  Reserve  portfolio.  Our 
committee  sent  questionnaires  to  out- 
standing monetary  economists  in  this 
country  and  we  received  detailed  re- 
sponses from  86  of  these  highly  knowl- 
edgeable and  expert  people.  Their  views 
are  presented  as  they  were  submitted, 
along  with  a  brief  staff  summary.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  the  best  available  com- 
pilation of  informed  opinion  on  the  vital 
subject  of  the  vswt  bond  holdings  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  amassed  a 
portfolio  of  almost  $40.7  billion  over  the 
years.  The  Government  pays  them  In- 
terest on  this — $1.5  billion  each  year. 
The  Federal  Reserve  is  then  in  the  posi- 
tion to  spend  what  it  chooses  without 
authority  of  Government  appropriation 
and  without  any  audit  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  from  any  other  outside  party. 

HIGH-POWERED    DOLLARS 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  buys  these 
bonds  it  pays  for  them  by  Increasing 
the  reserves  of  the  commercial  banks — a 
mere  stroke  of  the  pen.  These  reserves, 
of  course,  are  as  good  as  money.  In  fact, 
they  are  high-powered  dollars  which  the  ' 
bank  can  use  to  expand  their  loans  and  * 
Investments  10  to  1.  The  banks  can 
call  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  for  money 
against  these  reserves  and  the  Fed  is 
empowered  to  issue  Federal  Reserve  notes 
which,  of  course,  are  U.S.  legal  tender. 

In  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  which  conducts  itself 
independently  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  under  the  domination 
of  the  banking  community — as  I  have 
told  my  colleagues  many  times — this  in- 
stitution is  able  to  obtain  interest-bear- 
ing VS.  Government  bonds  and  to  pay 
for  them  through  the  credit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Then,  after  it 
has  purchased  the  bonds,  it  does  not  can- 
cel them,  as  any  other  agent  would  be 
required  to  do,  but  it  continues  to  hold 
them,  collect  the  Interest  on  them,  and 
collect  the  principal  when  it  Is  due.  In 
this  massive  and  self-serving  operation 
there  is  no  one  to  look  over  their  shoul- 
der— ^no  one  from  the  Congress — no  one 
from  the  executive  branch — no  one  to 
represent  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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This  is  a  fantastic  situation  that  we 
have  permitted  to  develop.  At  the  very 
least,  we  must  understand  It  better — the 
whole  process — and  that  Is  why  I  value 
the  portfolio  study  so  highly. 

The  second  publication  Is  the  record 
of  the  December  hearings  on  the  Federal 
Reserve's  December  5  action  raising  the 
discount  rate  by  121/2  percent  and  the 
certificate  of  deposit  rate  by  37 '/i  per- 
cent— to  my  knowledge  the  most  Infla- 
tionary action  of  the  past  5  years. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  worked  very  hard  at 
these  hearings.  We  were  dealing  with 
one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  our 
whole  economy — the  problem  of  coordi- 
nating our  monetary  policy  with  the 
economic  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

LACK    or    COOBOINATION     BT     rEDEBAI.    BESEBVE 
BOARD 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  those  hear- 
ings there  was  great  concern,  shared 
by  majority  and  minority  members,  that 
there  Is  a  serious  lack  of  coordination 
between  our  Government  and  the  cen- 
tral banking  system,  which  controls  the 
money  In  this  country.  The  subject  of 
coordination  ctme  up  75  times.  We 
have  had  the  committee  staff  excerpt 
these  passages  from  the  hearings  and 
I  offer  them  for  the  record  now  so  that 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  cannot  read 
the  hearings  In  detail  may  read  these 
parts  of  the  testimony  having  to  do  with 
this  basic  question  of  coordination. 

On  February  1,  Mr.  Gprdner  Ackley, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  testified  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  premature  ac- 
tion In  ndslng  the  discount  and  time  de- 
posit rates,  has  handicapped  the  admin- 
istration. It  does  so  by  limiting  the 
administration's  freedom  of  action  In 
formulating  Its  budget.  They  have  to 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  alreculy  moved 
to  tighten  money  in  deckling  on  appro- 
priate  fiscal   and   expenditure   policies. 

Secretary  Fowler  indicated  at  the 
same  hearings  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action  was  not  needed  to  help 
the  refinancing  of  the  public  debt  early 
In  1966.  Thus  we  have  ridiculous  sltua- 
titxi  where  Federal  Reserve  Board  claims 
that  It  took  this  action  to  help  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  testifies  that  he 
neither  asked  for  nor  wanted  such  help. 

Recently,  the  president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  In  New  York,  the  "high 
priest"  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  man  who  keeps  the  $40.7  billion  port- 
folio in  the  New  York  bank,  and  who 
dominates  and  operates  the  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee — Mr.  Alfred  Hayes — 
spoke  to  a  New  York  State  Bankers  As- 
sociation. He  chose  the  occasion  to  In- 
struct those  of  us  who  were  concerned 
about  higher  Interest  rates  and  to  cor- 
rect us  on  our  misconceptions.  He 
particularly  singled  out  fallacies  that 
are  holdovers  from  "anci^it  Populist 
theories  which  have  long  since  lost 
whatever  validity  they  might  once  have 


had  in  a  rather  primitive  econonqr-"    A 
more  complete  quote  is  as  follows  : 

Another  fallacy  worth  mentioning  to  the 
tendency  to  attribute  higher  Interest  rates 
■imply  to  the  insatiable  greed  of  the 
bankers.  This  strand  of  thought  is  a  bold- 
over  from  the  ancient  Populist  theories 
which  have  long  since  lost  vrhatever  validity 
they  might  once  have  had  In  a  rather  prim- 
itive and  largely  agricultural  economy.  In 
our  present  highly  developed  economy,  all 
income  groups  participate  Importantly  in 
•avlng  and  benefit  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  the  flow  of  interest  payments.  Under 
these  conditions.  It  Is  pretty  hard  to  tell 
whether  the  greater  social  benefit  will  fol- 
low from  lower  or  nlgher  Interest  rates  per 
se.  What  is  not  at  all  hard  to  tell,  how- 
ever. Is  that  a  great  number  of  people  are 
badly  hurt  by  general  price  Increases. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Hayes  con- 
siders me  to  be  a  leader  among  that 
Populist  circle  at  which  he  looks  down 
his  nose.  And  if  a  Populist  is  defined 
as  stMoeone  who  Is  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  I  will  gladly  accept 
the  designation.  With  men  like  Mr. 
Hayes  in  control  of  interest  rates,  the 
people  need  all  the  spokesmen  they  can 
find.  Mr.  Hayes  is  the  highest  paid  of- 
ficial In  the  Government,  $75,000  a  year. 
He  is  paid  out  of  public  funds  voted  him 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Six  of  the 
nine  directors  are  selected  by  the  private 
member  banks.  The  disturbing  thing  is 
not  the  size  of  the  salary,  that  is  second 
only  to  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  but  the  fact  that  repre- 
sentatives of  private  banks  can  appropri- 
ate public  funds  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  Is  Congress  abdicating?  Mr. 
Hayes  has  been  the  mastermind  of  a  sus- 
tained and  clever  program  to  raise  the 
entire  Interest  rate  structure  in  this 
country.  The  excuses  that  he  employs 
vary.  It  may  be  inflation  one  time,  the 
balance  of  payments  the  next  time,  or 
saving  the  banks  from  losing  their  certif- 
icates of  deposits — as  was  the  case  in 
December.  Regardless  of  excuses,  the 
real  objective  is  to  enlarge  the  stream  of 
national  income  going  to  the  banks.  By 
that  standard,  the  Hayes  campaign  has 
been  highly  successful. 

The  discount  rate  has  been  increased 
by  a  full  percentage  point  within  a  13- 
month  period — from  3>4  to  4  percent  in 
November  1964  and  from  4  to  4>/2  percent 
in  December  1965.  Ever  since,  bank 
earnings  have  been  going  up — especially 
the  large  banks.  This  is  obvious  from 
reading  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reports 
on  bank  earnings  for  the  past  2  months. 
To  take  a  few  of  those  recently  reported. 
First  National  of  Chicago  enjoyed  a  12- 
percent  rise  in  earnings  (or  1965;  First 
National  of  Cleveland,  16  percent; 
Marine  Midland  of  New  York,  12  per- 
cent; First  National  of  Boston,  9  percent. 
Chase  Manhattan,  8.8  percent.  Two 
other  big  New  York  banks.  Irving  Trust 
k  Chemical  did  not  do  so  well,  with 
increases  of  2  and  3  percent.  But  I  pre- 
dict that  they  will  show  sharper  rises 
when  they  hit  their  stride  with  the  new 
higher  rates.  No  doubt  1966  will  be  a 
profitable  year  for  big  banks. 

The  Pedeial  Reserve  Is  highly  expert 
at   masking   its   real   intention   behind 


doubletalk.  Mr.  Hayes  says  in  the 
statement  which  I  quoted  previously  that 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  society  bene- 
fits more  from  high  Interest  rates  or  low 
This  is  the  latest  variation  of  Charlie 
Wilson's  claim  that  whatever  helps  Gen- 
eral Motors  helps  the  United  States 
This,  of  course,  is  the  old  "trickle  down"' 
theory — the  idea  that  Increased  income 
at  the  top  wlU  gradually  dribble  down 
to  the  less  fortunate.  The  only  thing 
wrong  with  this  theory  Is  that  it  does  not 
work.  A  topheavy  income  structure 
dries  up  purchasing  ix>wer  and  causes 
general  recession.  It  hurts  everybody— 
even  the  bankers — because  business  falls 
off,  loans  drop,  and  Interest  rates  have 
to  go  down  because  there  is  so  much  1^ 
borrowing. 

LESS  FOBTVNATX  BAROEST  BIT 

The  simple  truth  is  that  Increases  in 
Interest  rates  seriously  burden  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  society  and  benefit 
the  rich.  Lower  Income  families  pay  out 
in  interest  far  more  than  they  receive. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  all  the  families 
and  single  individuals  in  this  Nation 
have  no  savings  at  all.  Another  28  per- 
cent having  savings  of  under  $500.  An 
additional  12  percent  are  below  $1,000. 
In  short,  about  two-thirds  of  this  Na- 
tion's families  have  less  than  $1,000  in 
savings.  Now,  how  much  interest  does 
Mr.  Hayes  suppose  that  these  families 
receive.  The  answer  is,  practically  none. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  us  analyze  how 
much  they  pay  out. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  home 
mortgages,  varying  from  $10,000  to  $20,- 
000.  Millions  of  Americans  owe  $1,000 
or  possibly  more,  on  an  automobile. 
Millions  of  small  businessmen  and  fami- 
lies are  deeply  in  debt  for  capital.  We 
know  that  they  borrow  much  more  than 
they  lend.  Now,  when  Interest  rates  go 
up,  these  are  people  who  have  to  pay 
more  to  the  lenders — the  bankers  and 
the  moneyed  groups.  A  1 -percent  rise 
In  Interest  rates  adds  approximately 
$4,700  In  Interest  cost  to  a  $20,000  loan 
over  a  30-year  term.  This  exceeds  Uie 
annual  income  of  close  to  half  the  popu- 
lation. Looking  at  It  another  way,  a 
1 -percent  Increase  in  Interest  will  mean 
that  millions  of  people  have  to  work  a 
full  year  Just  to  i>ay  the  additional  cost 
on  their  home  mortgage.  This  Is  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  does  when  it  raises 
discount  rates. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  prosecuting 
attorney  some  years  ago  In  Texas,  there 
used  to  be  a  notion  In  the  law  In  many 
States  called  "alternative  pleading." 
This  meant  that  a  defendant  could  at 
the  same  time  deny  that  he  committed  a 
wrong  and  also  admit  that  he  did  the 
act  but  claim  that  It  did  not  have  the 
wrongful  effects  that  the  prosecution 
claimed. 

This  Is  exactly  what  our  friends  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  are  doing.  Mr. 
Hayes  Is  saying,  in  effect.  "We  did  It 
and  it  Is  a  good  thing.  It  helps  the  poor- 
Mr.  Martin,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
be  saying.  "We  haven't  done  anything." 
When  he  testified  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  December,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin claimed  that  the  discount  rate  would 


not  affect  Interest  rates.  Re  said  that 
It  was  merely  designed  to  bring  the  dis- 
count rate  in  line  with  the  market  rates 
that  already  existed.  Of  course,  he 
blandly  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  Open  Market  Committee  that  makes 
the  Interest  rates  In  this  country,  and 
he  did  not  talk  about  that. 

Now,  let  us  see  Just  what  happened 
after  the  December  5  increases.  Here 
are  some  items  taken  from  the  financial 
press:  | 

On  December  7:  Baslc-i-prlme — lend- 
ing rates  on  business  loans  raised  to  5 
percent  from  4V2  percent  by  many  ma- 
jor commercial  banks  across  the  Nation. 
Treasury  bill  yields  raised  to  highest  rate 
in  5  years.  Bankers'  acceptance  rates 
rose  one-fourth  of  1  perceait.  Commer- 
cial paper  rates  rose  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent. Call  loan  rates  rote  about  one- 
third  of  1  percent. 

On  December  8:  Remaining  major 
banks  raised  prime  rates  to  5  percent. 

On  December  9:  Six  major  finance 
companies  announced  rate  Increases  on 
notes  they  sell  to  Investors,  In  commer- 
cial banking,  several  mome  big  banks 
raised  prime  rates  to  5  peraent  from  4  Me 
percent. 

On  December  13 :  Leading  Detroit  and 
Los  Angeles  savings  and  loans  raised 
rates. 

On  December  15:  Short-term  rates 
continued  to  rise  on  a  broad  front. 
PNMA  Increased  yield  on  notes.  Two 
dealers  In  bankers'  acceptances  raised 
rates  one-eighth  of  a  point  on  all  maturi- 
ties. 

On  December  20:  Auto  finance  com- 
panies, led  by  General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corp..  raised  Interest  charge  on  loans  to 
auto  dealers  from  5  to  5  y2  percent. 

On  Etecember  21:  Commercial  bank 
certificates  of  deposit  rates  continued  to 
rise.  Franklin  National  Bank— 5 
branches  In  New  York  Clty~-voted  raised 
rates  on  Its  5-year  savings  bonds  to  4.8 
percent  from  4.5  percent. 

On  December  22:  Interest  rate  in- 
crease broadened.  Five  Miami  area  sav- 
ings and  loans  raised  savangs  dividend 
rate  from  4V«  to  4'^  percent.  Some  New 
York  mutual  savings  banks  have  done 
toe  same.  Two  large  Philadelphia  banks 
boosted  charges  on  loans  to  auto  dealers. 

On  January  4:  Many  savings  and 
loans  raised  rates  effective  January  1. 

On  January  10:  Short-term  rates 
moved  up,  chiefly  in  some  maturities  of 
^rtlflcates  of  deposit  sold  by  large  New 
York  banks  and  in  commercial  paper. 

On  January  12 :  FNMA  raised  rates  It 
pays  on  short-term  notes.  Including  an 
Increase  in  top  rate  from  4.85  to  4.95 
percent.  A  niunber  of  finance  companies 
boosted  rates  on  certain  maturities  of 
commercial  paper  to  4.875  percent. 

On  January  13:  FHA  raised  Interest 
<*"ing  on  Government-Insured  loan 
mortgages. 

On  January  18:  13-week  Treasury  bUl 
ywios  rose  to  a  new  high  of  4.673  percent. 

On  January  19 :  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Fowler  announced  that  rates  on  UJ3. 
Mjyings  bonds  would  soon  be  Increased, 
"je  preceding  week.  First  National  City 
™«ed  to  4%  percent  its  rate  on  180-day 
wvings  deposit  certificates  of  $2,500  or 


more.    Two  more  New  York  City  banks 
followed  suit. 

On  January  20:  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  raised  lending  charge  on  se- 
curities brokers  borrowing  from  5  to  5^4 
percent.  Speculation  arose  as  to  whether 
another  boost  on  the  prime  lending  rate 
was  in  the  offing. 

On  January  21:  Pour  more  New  York 
banks  followed  Morgan  move. 

On  January  26:  First  National  City, 
New  York's  second  largest  bank,  in- 
creased its  charge  on  unsecured  personal 
loans  from  $4.25  per  $100  to  $5.25.  Two 
of  12  Federal  home  loan  banks  have  an- 
nounced rate  increases  and  others  are 
expected  to  follow. 

On  January  27 :  Treasury  offered  5  and 
4y8  percent  notes. 

On  January  28:  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Trust  Co.  and  Chemical  Bank  New 
York  Trust  Co.  followed  the  lead  of  First 
National  City  Bank  in  raising  minimum 
charge  on  unsecured  personal  loans  from 
$4.75  to  $5.25  per  $100. 

On  February  4:  Bankers  acceptance 
dealers  raised  rates  by  one-eighth  per- 
centage point. 

On  February  8:  Rate  on  mortgages  in- 
sured by  FHA  raised  to  5^8  percent  from 
5  Vt  percent. 

On  February  11:  Bankers  Trust  Co. 
raised  long-term— 1  year  or  more — rate 
on  certificates  of  deposit  to  SVi  percent. 

A  third  fairytale  that  the  Fed  trots 
out  from  time  to  time  is  the  notion  that 
European  rates  are  way  ahead  of  ours. 
This  is  untrue.  With  a  4  y2 -percent  dis- 
count rate,  we  are  higher  than  West 
Germany,  which  has  a  4-percent  rate, 
France,  which  has  a  SVi-percent  rate, 
and  Switzerland,  which  has  a  2y2-per- 
cent  rate.  Of  the  major  European  finan- 
cial powers,  only  England  has  a  rate 
higher  than  ours. 

But  as  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless 
of  the  excuses  given,  the  action  is  always 
the  same — and  it  adds  up  to  a  sustained, 
clever  campaign  to  lift  interest  rates, 
and  one  of  the  main  thrusts  of  this  drive 
is  to  eliminate  the  4  Vi -percent  ceiling 
on  long-term  Government  bonds  that 
has  been  in  effect  in  this  coimtry  for  half 
a  century — ever  since  Woodrow  Wilson's 
time.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  now  de- 
pressed bond  prices  to  a  point  where 
yields  are  well  above  this  celling— 5  per- 
cent. They  are  concentrating  their  fire 
on  this  last  barrier  protecting  Interest 
rates.  They  are  well  on  the  way  to  the 
6-percent  level  that  I  predicted  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  In  the  House 
have  news  for  them.  We  have  a  steering 
committee,  which  now  includes  87  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  37  States.  We  Intend  to  oppose 
vigorously  any  attempt  to  lift  this  In- 
terest celling  on  long-term  bonds.  Un- 
questionably, this  Is  the  most  crucial 
economic  decision  facing  this  country. 
On  It  depends  our  continued  prosperity. 
Unless  the  march  to  higher  and  higher 
Interest  rates  is  stopped  imd  reversed, 
we  will  have  depression  and  stagnation. 
It  is  a  frightful  price  to  pay. 

If  you  agree,  our  steering  committee 
will  welcome  you  with  open  arms.  Our 
work  is  cut  out  for  us. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
excerpts  relative  to  coordination  from 
hearings  held  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  recent  actions  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System: 

VOlAJitX    1,   DECCMBKE    13,    19SS 

Chairman  Patman.  This  hearing  is  called 
under  section  5  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  which  assigns  to  this  committee  the 
responsibility  of  studying  means  to  coordi- 
nate programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

We  have  witnessed  a  most  serious  lack  of 
coordination  that  runs  to  the  very  heart  of 
that  law.  I  refer  to  the  recent  action  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  raise  discount 
rates  from  4  to  4V2  percent,  and  to  lift  the 
ceUlng  on  time  deposits  from  4V4  to  6V4  per- 
cent. The  discount  rise  is  12>4  percent  and 
the  time  deposit  rate  has  gone  up  22.2 
percent. 

There  is  an  old  Navy  saying  that  the 
quickest  way  to  smk  a  ship  is  to  have  two 
captains.  I  believe  this  applies  even  more 
pronouncedly  to  our  national  economy.  A 
cartoon  from  the  Washington  Post  of  Decem- 
ber 8  showing  the  administration  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  trying  to  pedal  one  bicycle 
in  opposite  directions  is  a  most  expressive 
and  accurate  description  of  what  is  going  on. 

The  Employment  Act  specifically  requires 
coordination  when  in  section  2  it  charges  the 
Federal  Government  "to  coordinate  and  uti- 
lize all  its  plans,  functions,  and  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining, 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  general 
welfare,  conditions  under  which  ther»  will 
be  afforded  useful  employment  opportuni- 
ties, including  self-employment  for  those 
able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and  to 
promote  maxlmimi  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chairman  Patman.    The  Employment  Act 

is  very  clear  and  specific  on  the  requirement 
that  economic  policies  must  be  coordinated 
and  it  charges  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  all  other  officials  with  this  duty.  Al- 
though no  agency  was  exempted,  time  and 
time  again  the  Federal  Reserve  has  chosen 
to  ignore  this  public  law  and  to  go  off  In 
its  own.  It  chooses  to  conduct  the  monetary 
policy  machinery  of  this  Nation  as  a  com- 
pletely Independent  and  separate  opera- 
tion— separate  from  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  even  the  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chairman    Patmam.    Marriner    Eccles,     a 

former  Board  Chairman,  had  something  to 
say  about  the  role  of  a  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  read  his  state- 
ment into  the  Reco«b  at  this  time.  It  was 
made  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  August  16,  1961 : 

"I  think,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  is  reason- 
able to  aUow  the  President  to  remove  a 
Governor  when  he  sees  fit.  An  administra- 
tion Is  charged  with  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  Nation.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  extremely  difficult  for  an  administration 
to  deal  with  these  problems,  economic  and 
social,  of  the  entire  country,  without  having 
these  powers.  There  must  be  a  liaison,  a 
responsive  relationship  between  the  admin- 
istration and  the  monetary  system.  This 
does  not  mean  political  control  in  the  vm- 
desirable  sense  which  it  Is  often  implied.  I 
think  that  the  Governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  the  channel  through  which 
the  relationship  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  should  develop." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chairman  Patmait.  A  brief  review  of  events 

of  recent  weeks  ->rovlde8  the  needed  back- 
groimd  for  this  Inquiry  Into  the  breakdown 
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at  aootKxnlc  poUey  eoordiiuiUon  called  tor 
by  the  Employment  Act. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Shortly  after  tbeae  very  clear  inHi/'att^mw 

of  arimlnlwtratlon  policy,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  met  on  December  3  and  decided  to 
change  monetary  policy  without  waiting  for 
full  development  of  the  admlnlatratlon's 
program.  The  Board  voted  4  to  3  to  tighten 
money  at  once. 

The  facta  are  obvloui.  WhUe  the  rest  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
were  coordinating  their  actlvltlee  and  plana 
preparatory  to  submitting  them  to  Congreas 
in  accord  with  the  law.  the  Federal  Reserve, 
under  the  chairmanahlp  and  leaderalilp  of 
Mr.  l^artln,  by  their  action,  declared  their 
Independence  of  any  coordinating  effort. 

No  other  oonclualon  can  be  drawn.  On 
December  7,  1  day  after  the  Federal  Reaerve 
declalon  waa  announoed.  ^Ice  President 
BuMPWiKT  found  It  neceasary  to  declare 
that  the  Oovernment  policies,  which  had 
been  coordinated  for  67  months,  were  no 
longer  coordinated  as  a  result  oX  the  Federal 
Reserve  increase  In  the  dlaoount  rate. 

The  Vice  Prealdent  specUlcaUy  mentioned 
that  the  Federal  Reeerve  did  not  give  full 
consideration  to  the  administration-pro- 
posed budget  In  making  lU  decision.  The 
Vice  President  went  on  to  sa^  that  "part  of 
the  task  will  be  to  develop  an  appropriate 
fiscal -monetary  policy  in  light  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  action." 

Chairman  Patmak.  The  Federal  Reserve 
action  poses  several  aerloua  Issues: 

•  •  •  •  • 

S.  Was  there  appropriate  coordination  with 
the  President,  hia  advisers,  and  the  Congress 
concerning  the  mix  of  economic  pollclea  as 
called  for  by  section  3  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1948,  and  which  this  conmilttee  is 
directed  to  study  by  section  6(b)  (3)  of  the 
same  statute? 

We  can.  however,  reaaonaUy  demand  a  full 
and  frank  answer  now  to  the  last  and  most 
Important  qxiestlon:  Was  there  proper  co- 
ordination of  economic  poUdes.  and  If  not, 
why  not? 

•  •  ■  •  • 
Senator  jAvm.  We  recognize  the  great  Im- 
portance of  close  coordination  In  the  formu- 
lation of  economic  policies.  We  want  to  em- 
phasise that  this  is  the  obligation  of  both 
the  Federal  Reeerve  and  the  administration. 
We  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  fully  ex- 
plored In  theee  hearings. 

Clearly,  one  of  our  purposes  here  should  be 
to  determine  the  degree  and  nature  of  co- 
ordination which  ought  to  exist,  without 
undermining  the  essential  independence  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator  jAvira.  And  I  will  be  very  deeply 

Interested  In  the  question  of  timing,  which 
I  consider  a  major  Issue,  but  I  also  agree 
with  the  chairman  that  this  hearing  may  de- 
velop Into  a  confrontation  between  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  whether  we  shall  In  some 
way  change  the  law  or  recommend  Its  change 
to  tie  In  differently  with  the  rest  of  the 
Government  In  terms  of  some  change,  in 
the  heretofore  accepted  Independence  of  the 
Federal  Reaerve  Board,  since  Carter  Glass' 
day. 

•  •  •  •  • 
RapMsentatlve    CtTana.  In    order    to    get 

these  bearings  In  context.  I  would  like  to 
read  from  an  artlcte  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  mominc  by  U.  J.  Ros- 
sant.  the  first  paragraph : 

"If  past  performance  Is  a  guide,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  new  investigation  of 
Federal  Reserve-Administration  relations 
will  get  bagged  down  debating  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  latest  policy  declalon  of  the 
money  managers,  neglecting  the  far  more  Im- 
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portent  Issue  of  whether  the  latter  should  be 
making  their  decisions  Independently." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Representative  Cums.  Because  I  can  aee 
those  two  things  will  be  going  through  our 
hearings,  I  want  to  say  for  myself  that  I 
agree  ttiat  the  most  Important  Issue  before 
us,  and  one  on  which  the  chairman,  I  believe, 
has  called  these  hearings,  is  largely  this  ques- 
tion ot  the  Independent  role  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  the  Immediate  actions 
of  the  Federal  Reeerve  Board  Uiat  have  re- 
ceived this  publicity  merely  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  Into  this  basic  question 
In  that  light. 

Let  me  also  put  In  the  record  a  reference 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
article  I.  section  8,  powers  of  Congress — "to 
coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof" — and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913,  which  estab- 
lished this  Board  as  Independent,  In  section 
10.  provided  that  the  Board  should  consist 
of  seven  members,  with  terms  of  appoint- 
ment of  14  years. 

To  put  this  into  broad  context,  we  have  to 
look  at  these  other  so-called  Independent 
agencies  that  the  Congress  creates,  because 
I  am  afraid  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  all  of  them  were  created  to  carry  out 
powers  of  the  Congress,  and  not  powers  of 
the  President,  the  ICC,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  BO  forth. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Representative  Cuxtis.  I  would  argue,  and 

I  hope  as  theee  hearings  develop,  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  essentially  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Congress,  to  carry  out  its  reqx>n- 
sibilltles  in  this  very  Important  area  of  mone- 
tary policy. 

Then  let  me  finally  state,  just  to  get  this 
further  In  context,  as  one  who  serves  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  where  we  have 
a  responsibility  of  managing  the  Federal  debt, 
that  the  relationships  that  exist  between  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
tiiose  which  Congress  has  put  in  charge  of 
monetary  policy  in  this  area,  increasingly  be- 
come crucial. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Maxtut.  Finally,  you  ask  whether  there 

was  appropriate  coordination  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  can  assure  you  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  kept  continuously  Informed 
of  the  position  of  the  Federal  Reaerve  Sys- 
tetn  and  that  there  has  been  a  continuing 
frank  exchange  of  views  between  ttie  Federal 
Reaerve  and  administration  officials,  both 
before  and  after  the  Board's  actions. 

•  •  *  •  • 
Mr.  Maxtzn.  I  would  merely  Uke  to  con- 
clude, Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that  I  did 
not  have  these  questions  until  yesterday — I 
was  away — and  In  preparing  this,  I  have  not 
concentrated  on  the  constitutional  or  legal 
aspects  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  Independent 
role.  I  would  merely  Uke  to  reiterate  the 
position  that  you  know  I  have  always  held, 
and  in  that,  In  my  mind,  this  Issue,  so  far 
as  I  was  personally  concerned,  was  an  issue 
of  conscience,  responsibility,  and  Integrity 
as  I  read  the  law. 

I  want  to  close  by  quoting  from  what  I 
said  to  the  Life  Insurance  Institute  in  the 
course  of  a  talk  last  WiMnesday  noon  by  sim- 
ply stating  as  I  said  to  them,  and  as  I  liave 
said  to  tills  committee  many  times,  the 
American  people,  through  the  legislative 
process,  can  change  the  authority  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
whenever  they  chooee  to  do  so.  but  unless  and 
until  the  law  is  changed,  I  should  consider 
It  a  violation  of  my  oath  of  oflloe  to  vote  for 
or  against  a  policy  measure  for  any  reason 
other  than  my  l>est  judgment  of  that  meas- 
ure on  its  merits. 


Mr.  MrrcHEix.  It  weemi  to  me  that  such 
n  action  (discount  rate  Increase),  given  its 


announcement  and  psychological  effects 
ahouid  have  awaited,  and  been  coordinated 
with,  other  Government  decUlons  to  be  taken 
over  the  next  several  weeks  and  to  be  an- 
nounced In  the  Budget  and  the  Economic 
ReiKHt.  Such  consultation  and  coordination 
In  my  view,  would  not  in  any  way  have  been 
Inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

The  issue  of  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  calls  for  a  brief  comment,  in  my 
view,  independence  of  Judgment  U  mucli 
more  than  a  matter  of  legal  right,  for  laws 
can  be  changed.  Real  independence,  the  only 
enduring  kind,  rests  on  wise  and  responsible 
behavior.  The  measure  of  Independence  that 
the  System  has  retained  over  the  yean  re- 
flects its  sparing  use  of  dissent  and  the  care 
and  skill  with  which  the  System's  views  have 
been  negotiated  in  controversial  analyses  and 
Judgments.  I  might  add  that  a  similar  sort 
of  independence  Is  found  within  the  Federal 
Reserve  where  Individual  policymakers  prize 
and  use,  as  I  and  others  did  last  December  8 
the  right  to  dissent. 

•  •  •  •  , 
Mr.  KrrcRELi..  In  brief  summary,  my  posi- 
tion on  the  posture  of  the  monetary  policy  in 
the  current  changing  circumstances  is  thst 
the  discount  rate  action  could  have  been  de- 
layed, to  await  coordination  with  othw  Oov- 
ernment poUcles.  My  wUllngness  to  deUy 
discount  rate  action  in  this  way  Is  based  on 
the  fact  that  monetary  policy  has  already 
tightened,  on  the  lack  of  evidence  that  In- 
flationary pressures  are  strong  or  aoeumuiat- 
ing,  and  on  the  belief  that  we  stiould 
continue  to  set  high  standards  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  economy  and,  especially,  for 
the  reduction  of  unemployment. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.   Mauci..  The   critical    question,   then, 

what  about  demand  for  next  year.  Most 
forecasts  done  by  private  consultants 
throughout  the  country,  by  academic  groups, 
showed  a  balance  for  next  year,  but  In  all 
of  them,  the  critical  question  was  the  Gov- 
ernment budget  and  expectations.  A  small 
change  in  the  Government  budget  for  next 
year  would  be  very  Important  In  determining 
whether  we  would  have  too  much  demand  or 
not. 

Given  this  fact,  the  Important  factor  of  the 
Federal  budget.  It  seemed  to  me  vital  that  we 
wait  for  the  President  to  determine  what  tl»e 
budget  was  to  be.  Clearly,  since  the  budget 
hadnt  been  determined  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Reserve  could  not  know  It, 
and,  in  fact,  the  Federal  Reeerve  had  no  In- 
side Information  on  what  would  happen  (or 
the  last  half  of  this  year;  therefore.  It  seemed 
to  me  most  necessary  to  delay  at  least  until 
the  budget  was  formulated,  because  the  de- 
lay could  occur  with  but  slight  cost,  while  » 
failure  to  delay,  taking  an  acUon  on  the  dis- 
count rate,  would  be  irreversible  In  term*  of 
Interest  rates  for  a  considerable  period  to 
the  future. 

Secondly,  however,  I  believe  that  the  way 
the  action  was  taken  was  the  wrong  way.  I 
felt  that  If  acUon  were  to  occur.  It  should  be 
as  part  of  a  coordinated  program  announced 
JolnUy  with  the  administration. 

•  •  »  •  • 
Mr.  Maibbl.  Secondly,  it  seemed  to  be  so 

irresponsible  use  of  independence,  and  K 
would  decrease  the  system's  value  in  the 
future. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  seemed  to  me  that  on  the  question  of 
Independence,  a  crIUcal  fact  was  that  It  re- 
duced the  choloes  on  national  policy  avail- 
able to  the  Prealdent.  We  were  ^"^'^ 
him  that  monetary  policy  would  be  tigt^ver. 
leaving  him  to  adjust  fiscal  and  wage  pr»c« 
policy  accordingly. 

.  .  •  •  • 

Mr.  MAiacL.  I  »Mn»t  we  may  well  be  bett« 
off  with  a  smaller  budget  deficit  and  lower 
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Interest  rates.  That  U  a  fath  that  I  person- 
ally prefer;  but  more  important  than  my 
own  beliefs  Is  the  fact  that  I  dislike  attempt- 
ing to  Impose  them  unilaterally  on  other 
parts  of  the  Government.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  explore  all  possible  channels  in  an 
att«npt  to  get  a  coordinated  program. 

The  Board's  freedom  to  act  requires  that 
Jt  use  responsible  statesmanship  in  achieving 
better  economic  policy.  History  has  shown 
that  dividing  the  monetary  from  the  fiscal 
functions  of  the  Government  is  wise.  Other- 
wise, the  creation  of  mone^y  to  fill  the  public 
purse  can  become  an  engine  of  Inflation. 

•  •  •  1  •  s 

Costs  of  conflict  between  monetary,  fiscal, 
and  wage-price  policies  are  high.  Achieving 
sound  policies  which  will  enable  otir  econ- 
omy to  grow  with  stable  prices,  at  full  «n- 
ployment,  is  a  most  dlfBcult  task.  In  such 
decisions,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  a 
vital  role.  It  must  remltid  other  agencies 
of  the  need  for  monetary  probity,  and  must 
insist  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  be  main- 
tained. 

However,  our  IndependMce  and  right  to 
act  should  be  used  prtmartly  as  a  valuable 
ace  In  the  hole,  and  unnecessary  use  of  power 
may  dangerously  weaken  the  system.  The 
weapon  of  Independence  was  clearly  a  major 
bargaining  force;  however,  jbecause  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  are  n^oeeaarlly  interde- 
pendent, national  goals  mfty  be  more  easily 
achieved  if  the  ability  to  w:t  leads  to  a  co- 
ordinated program  rather  than  Independent 

•  ♦  .        I       •  • 

Senator  Javtts.  Mr.  Martin,  did  you  seek 
the  concurrence  of  the  idmlnistratlon  In 
your  action  before  you  cast  your  vote? 

Mr.  Maktik.  I  most  cert«Jnly  did. 

Senator  Javtts.  You  sought  the  concur- 
rence of  the  admlnlstratlonP 

Mr.  Maxtdt.    I  did,  Indeed, 

Senator  jAvrrs.  In  othef  words,  you  testi- 
fied at  the  very  end  of  your  statement  that 
you  informed  the  administration,  and  con- 
ferred with  them,  but  you  did  not  testify 
that  you  sought  its  concuitvnces.  You  now 
•ay  that  you  did?  ; 

Mr.  Maxtin.    I  did.  Indeed. 

Senator  Javrrs.  Now  who4e  conctirrence  did 
you  seek? 

Mr.  MAxrm.  I  would  huve  Uked  to  have 
Bad  the  concurrence  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  I  did  not 
consult  beyond  that. 

Senator  Javttb.  But  yon  asked  for  their 
concurrence. 

Mr  Maxtw.  I  urged  thW.  I  presented 
tte  situation  as  I  saw  It,  and  I  Indicated  to 
imem  what  the  problems  were,  as  I  saw  It. 
TThey  did  not  agree  with  ma.  It  was  a  very 
friendly  and  very  useful  discussion,  and  I 
also  reported  to  my  colleagues  that  I  had 
done  this.  ' 


you,  nonetheless. 


Senator  Javtts.  Now  did  ,— ,  -„^»«x.„™o, 
go  ahead,  and  after  their  r  ifusal  to  concur? 

Mr.  Maxtin.    I  did.  ' 

Senator  Javtts.  Now  »aay  I  ask  you 
Whether  you  think  any  change  In  law  or 
practice  is  required  or  desiifable  for  the  bet- 
wr  coordlnaUon  of  your  oim  actlvlUes  and 
those  of  the  adminlstraUon,  In  power,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  in  respect  tf>  their  fiscal  and 
Monomlc  policy  aa  contrMted  with  your 
monetary  poUcy?  " 

,„**'  Maxtin.  There  has  tteen  a  lot  of  dls- 
.^.J^'  "  ^°^  know,  Senator,  about  this, 
•^  It  may  be  that  there  could  be  some  Im- 
provements in  the  Informal  procedures  which 
"fve  been  developed  through  the  years, 
J^/ "«UA"y  liave  lunch  with  the  Secre- 
"jTM  the  Treasury  on  Monday.  Tr»asury 
wpresentativee  come  over  tp  the  Board  tn- 


quently  on  Wednesday,  almost  as  a  routine 
matter,  we  have  occasional  meetings  with 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  since 
Secretary  Anderson's  time,  we  have  had  small 
groups  which — recently  the  group  has  been 
caUed  the  Quadrlad,  that  have  met  with  the 
President  periodically.  The  Quadrlad  has 
met  about  once  a  month. 

Whether  there  wotild  be  anything  achieved 
by  making  a  legislative  framework  that 
might  include  others  that  would  call  for  this 
sort  of  consultation  or  not,  I  think,  depends 
on  whether  the  Congress  and  the  public  or 
the  people  believe  th^tln  this  sort  of  coordi- 
nation, that  the  coordliJatlon  should  be  the 
same  as  authority  to  naaJce  a  binding  deci- 
sion. ^ 

In  the  event,  as  In  the  current  case,  where 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  majority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  have  done  their  best  to 
discuss  this  matter  and  have  a  different  con- 
clusion than  the  other  members  of  the 
quadrlad,  should  they  be  bound  by  law  to 
go  along?  If  they  were.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  real  need  for  a  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  It  would  probably  be  better  with  a 
Cabinet  official. 

Senator  Javtts.  Did  you  ask  the  Quadrlad 
to  concur  In  this  decision? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  did  not  formally  send  them 
a  letter  asking  them  to  concur,  but  I  had  a 
long  meeting  with  the  President  and  the 
Quadrlad  on  this,  as  long  ago  as  the  6th  of 
October. 

Senator  jAvrra.  And  during  all  that  time, 
they  have  known  that  you  proposed  this 
action? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  know  that  that's  my 
view,  and  that  they  know  this  has  been  dis- 
cussed. 

Senator  Javtts.  But  at  a  given  time,  you 
actually  asked  for  their  concurrence,  and 
they  couldn't  give  It  to  you,  and  that  was 
before  the  vote? 

liT.  Martin.  Well,  now  you  are  getting  Into 
a  very  difficult  area.  I  don't  know  that  I  gave 
them  a  formal  statement  saying,  "If  you 
don't  concur  with  me,  I  will  go  ahead  and 
act,"  no.  That  Isnt  the  sort  of  coordination 
we  have.  But  they  were  Informed,  Secretary 
Fowler  waa  Informed — and  he  has  been  moet 
cooperative  and  reasonable  In  this  entire 
matter — was  informed  following  the  open 
market  meeUng  of  the  33d  of  this  past 
month  that  this  was  clearly  in  the  wind. 

Senator  Javtts.  Now  were  they  informed 
that  you  would  take  this  action  at  this  par- 
ticular meeting  at  which  you  took  It?  In 
other  words,  were  the  President  and  the  other 
officials  of  our  Government,  the  top  officials. 
Informed  that  you  proposed  to  put  this  mat- 
ter before  the  Board  and  have  It  voted  on  at 
this  meeting  In  December? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  told  Secretary  Fowler  on 
the  morning  of  December  3  that  I  Intended 
to  act,  if  the  Board  would  back  me.  I  did 
not — I  couldn't  commit  the  Board. 
Senator  Javits.  Of  course. 
Mr.  Martin.  I  didn't  know  whether  the 
Board  would  support  me  or  not. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Representative  Cttrtib.  And  I  was  very 
pleased  to  noUce  that  each  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  who  had  Just  agreed  with 
this  Judgment  still  expressed  themselves  as 
strongly  In  favor  of  the  Independence  of  the 
system.  Am  I  correct  in  that  observation? 
I  think^thia  Is  very  important,  and  I  think 
seme  of  the  testimony  that  has  come  out, 
by  Chairman  Martin,  in  respect  to  the  care 
that  was  taken  in  using  this  Independence, 
and  I  would  say  care  that  was  taken  in 
using  this  Independence,  which  I  know  Gov- 
ernor Maisel,  in  a  very  fair  way,  has  pointed 
out  his  difference  of  opinion,  to  coordinate 
with  the  ExecuUve.  I  think  that  U  an  area 
that  Congress  weU  might  look  into,  whether 
or  not,  aa  Mr.  Martin  has  lald,  we  might 
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want  to  formallM  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
frankly. 

•  •  •  •  . 

RepreaentaUve  Cuana.  There  la  a  point. 
though,  after  Governor  Mateel  said  that  he 
agreed  with  the  Independence  of  the  system 
but  then  later  in  this  statement,  he  brought 
In,  I  think,  a  question  of  what  is  the  defini- 
tion of  Independence. 

On  page  8:  The  weapon  of  Independence 
Is  clearly  a  major  bargaining  force.  How- 
ever, because  monetary  and  fiscal  poUclee  are 
necessarily  Interdependent.  naUonal  goals 
may  more  easUy  be  achieved  If  the  abUity 
to  act  leads  to  a  coordinated  program,  rather 
than  Independent  action. 

Is  there  a  disagreement.  Governor,  be- 
tween you  and  the  expressions  of  the  defini- 
tion of  independence  as  expressed  by  Chair- 
man Martin? 

Mr.  Maisxi..  I  am  not  certain  that  there 
Is.  I  think  in  this  case,!  would  point  out, 
as  I  think  Chairman  MarUn  did  Indicate, 
that  really,  in  terms  of  the  minority,  there 
were  two  questions  Involved  in  this  matter 
One  was  the  question  of  the  proper  tech- 
nical reasons  for  action.  When  it  became 
clear  that  the  majority  felt  that  action  waa 
necessary,  that  we  needed  a  tighter  mone- 
tary posture  than  we  had  had  previously 
then  I  think  the  discussion  within  the 
Board  did  shift  to  this  question  of  coordina- 
tion and  timing,  so  a  fair  percentage  of  our 
discussion  was  concerned  with  this. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Representative    Cuxtm.  In    other    words 

your  disagreement  lay  In  the  fact  that  other 
factors  oould  become  known  that  were  not 
known  at  the  time,  rather  than  the  fact  that 
a  Judgment  was  rendered  which  happened  to 
be  different  from  the  other  arms  of  Govern- 
ment. If  you  happened  to  agree  that  all  the 
facta  were  In  that  you  needed,  you  would 
have  acted  Independently.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Mamel.  That's  correct. 

•  •  •  •  '  • 
Representative  Rxttss.  I  am  most  Inter- 
ested In  the  question  of  timing  and  coordi- 
nation in  the  exercise  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's Independence.  And  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  this  question:  In  your  dlscxisslons 
with  the  President  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Quadrlad,  prior  to  the  action  you  took 
on  December  3,  did  you  at  any  point  recom- 
mend or  request  the  executive  branch  to  p\u- 

^ue  a  nonlnflatlonary  fiscal  policy — ^that  is  to 
say,  either  to  tax  more,  to  spend  less,  or  both 
of  those — which  recommendation  would 
have  made  unnecessary  the  Increase  In  the 
dlscoimt  rate  of  December  3? 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Martin.  I  did  not. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Martin.  I  did  not  make'any — oh,  I  dls- 

ciissed  the  matter  generally,  but  I  did  not 
make  any  specific  recommendation. 

Representative  Rxttbs.  So  you  went  ahead, 
then,  and  voted  to  Increase  the  rediscount 
rate  on  December  3,  without  having  taken  a 
position  in  favor  of  fiscal  methods  of  fighting 
Inflation,  and  without,  therefore,  having  had 
an  OKKJrtunlty  to  be  turned  down  on  that 
by  the  President  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Quadrlad? 

Mr.  Martin.  This  Is  not  the  nature  of 
those  meetings. .  It  Is  not  for  me  to  discuss. 

Representative  Rxuss.  And  just  to  make 
sure  that  you  have  answered  my  question, 
then  neither  at  the  meetings  at  which  the 
President  was  present,  or  in  any  other  way, 
at  meetings  or  ouUlde  of  meetings,  did  you 
recommend  to  any  members  of  the  executive 
branch  that  they  adopt  fiscal  methods  of 
fighting  Infiatlon. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  never  gone  to  any  of 
these  meetings  from  the  time  that  Secretary 
Anderson  started  them  with  specific  recom- 
mendations,  but  I  have  discussed  general 
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policy,  all  aspect*  of  It.  to  tli«  extent  that 
the  President,  who  la  the  presiding  ofltcer, 
wishes. 

Representative  Rxvaa.  Well,  your  answer 
to  my  question  Is  "No"  Is  U? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  My  answer  to  your — I  can't 
say  no  In  a  categoric  sense,  because  we  dis- 
cussed all  aspects  oi  this  problem,  but  not  In 
terms  of  a  recommendation  of  what  ought  to 
be  done,  except  In  my  field.  In  my  field,  as 
I  say,  I  discussed 

Representative  Rxuas.  Monetary  matters? 

Mr.  MAKmr.  Monetary  matters.  This  is 
my  field.    I  don't  try  to  run  the  Oovemment. 

Representative  Rrasa.  But  you  didn't  make 
any  recommendation  as  to  fiscal  matters. 

Mr.  MAjrriN.  I  urged  every  possible  re- 
straint. Now  I  did  not  make  a  specific  rec- 
ommendation In  fiscal  policies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Representative  Rxttss.  Well,  you  say  you 
discussed  the  raising  of  the  rediscount  rate 
with  Secretary  Fowler,  as  close  to  the  Decem- 
ber 3  meeting  as  the  very  morning  of  that 
day,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Mastim.  That  Is  correct. 

Representative  Rkt7S8.  And  am  I  also  cor- 
rect In  my  understanding  that  Secretary 
Fowler  xirged  you  not  to  raise  the  dlscoiuit 
rate  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MASTDf.  That  Is  correct. 

Representative  Rkcss.  Well,  then,  you,  to 
the  extent  that  you  adopted  concern  for  the 
January-February  debt  management  position 
of  the  Treasury,  were  In  effect  substituting 
your  Judgment  for  that  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler,  were  you  not.  In  a  matter 
which  Is  his  responsibility,  not  yours? 

Mr.  Mastin.  On  that  particular  point,  yes; 
but  this  was  not  the  point  on  which  we  were 
moving.  I  would  have  Uked  to  have  moved — 
If  I  had  been  doing  this  on  my  own,  I  would 
have  moved  In  late  September  and  early  Oc- 
tober. And  I  felt  that  now,  the  Treasury 
market  was  In  a  position — this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  January  and  February — was  In  a 
podtlon  where  we  would  have  to  supply  re- 
serves. In  an  amount  greater  than  any  mone- 
tary policy  we  had  heretofore.  In  order  to 
sustain  a  Treasury  rate  of  interest,  during 
this  period  of  Christmas  and  early  New  Tear. 

And  to  me  this  was  going  beyond  the  realm 
cl  support  for  the  market.  This  Is  a  purely 
technical  matter.  But  the  other  point  Is  a 
subsidiary  point,  and  to  that  extent,  I  was 
substituting  my  Judgment  for  Secretary 
Fowlerls  there,  but  only  as  a  subsidiary 
matter. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Maisxl.  Now  I  am  a  novice  In  this  mat- 
ter, since,  as  you  know,  I  have  only  been  here 
since  May  1,  but  I  must  say  that  in  the  8 
months  that  I  have  been  In  Washington,  I 
have  personally  been  shocked  by  the  lack  of 
coordination.  I  think  if  you  told  the  average 
person  who  thought  they  knew  what  went  on 
In  Washington  about  the  amount  of  coordi- 
nation between  the  monetary  and  fiscal 
authorities  in  this  area,  they  would  be  simi- 
larly shocked.  I  think  Chairman  Martin  has 
correctly  brought  out  the  amount  of  In- 
formal coordination  that  takes  place.  I 
would  only  say  for  myself  that  I  have  been 
told  that  there  have  been  some  staff  studies 
of  the  Quadrlad.  I  have  never  received  any 
official  information  In  any  way  of  the  feeling 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  Budget  Bureau  or  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  with  respect 
to  what  their  feelings  were  at  this  time, 
whether  they  felt  that  there  was  a  problem 
In  the  matter,  whether  they  felt  there  were 
any  difficulties  that  could  be  met  by  mone- 
tary fiscal  policy. 

When  I  came  hwe,  I  explored  some  of  these 
matters  on  an  Informal  basli,  because  I 
reoogniaed  this  was  the  chairman's  responsi- 
bility, and  that  he  was  meeUng  in  this  mat- 
ter Informally,  and  I  got  a  reaction  that  in 
the  past,  clearly,  «^en  attempts  had  been 
made  to  Increaae  the  amount  of  formal  co- 


ordination, they  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  as  a  feeling  that  this  would 
Interfere  with  the  Federal  Reserve's  Inde- 
pendence. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Representative  Widnaix.  Was  one  of  the 

factors  in  your  decision  to  oppose  the  rate 
increase  the  fact  that  you  knew  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were 
opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Maisxl.  I  certainly — yea.  My  own  per- 
sonal feeling  was  that  this  request  from  the 
President  resulted  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  unclear  himself  as  to  what  would  hap- 
pen by  January,  that  it  was  our  responsibility 
to  go  along  with  that  feeling,  and  if,  by 
January,  we  then  could  not  come  to  an 
agreement,  and  if  at  that  time,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  inflation  was  possible,  I  would 
have  felt  that  It  was  as  necessary  as  part  of 
our  Independence  to  move.  I  dldnt  feel  that 
this  was  propter  at  this  time. 

Representative  Wionali..  Doesnt  that 
amount  to  saying  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  determine 
our  monetary  policy? 

Mr.  Maiski..  No.  sir,  not  at  all.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  by  putting  the  pressure  on 
him,  as  Chairman  Martin  did,  and  which  as 
he  Indicated  was  very  clear,  he  was  forcing 
them  to  make  a  choice.  He  was  forcing  them 
to  decide  whether  they  wanted  a  tighter  fis- 
cal policy  or  a  tighter  monetary  policy.  He 
was  in  effect  being  given  this  choice,  and  I 
think  this  was  a  proper  choice,  but  I  was 
concerned  that  I,  at  least,  had  no  indication 
that  he  had  made  the  choice  or  even  had  the 
figures  available  to  make  the  choice.  I  didn't 
want  to  be  premature  In  forcing  a  decision 
upon  him  which  I  thought  he  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  make. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chairman  Patman.  If  we  had  what  you 

wanted  we  would  have  two  governments  In 
Washington.  We  would  have  them  right 
now  because  you  have  assumed  the 
power,  you  [Mr.  Martin]  have  seized  It  In  a 
genuine  way.  not  in  a  bloody  revolution  but 
you  have  seized  It.  Now  we  have  two  gov- 
ernments, one  Is  an  elected  government,  the 
President  and  all  the  Members  of  Congress. 
They  have  certain  powers  but  you  have  the 
power  over  money  and  credit  and  Interest 
rates  and  the  supply  of  money  and  every- 
thing that  goes  to  the  economic  well-being 
and  that  Is  the  banker  government.  We 
have  two  governments.  One,  the  constitu- 
tional government,  elected  government,  and 
the  other  composed  of  the  most  powerful 
group  of  men  in  the  United  States  like  your- 
selves, the  unelected  officials  of  the  country 
who  are  not  accountable  to  anybody.  The 
people  cant  vote  against  you.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Act  does  not  have  any  way  of  re- 
moving you. 

I  am  not  proposing  removal  of  any  of  you 
but  the  act  does  not  propose  it  anyway.  So 
I  do  feel  like  it  Is  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  have  two 
governments  In  Washington,  one  a  bank 
government  and  one  elected  by  the  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Representative  CvuTts.  The  same  argu- 
ments that  the  gentleman  has  made  were 
made  in  the  Federalist  Papers  on  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Independent  Judiciary.  As  I  stated 
In  my  opening  remarks,  this  Is  a  provision 
of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress. 
In  my  view  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  an 
arm  of  the  Congress  as  I  view  the  other 
Independent  regulatory  agencies  that  regu- 
late our  power  over  interstate  commerce. 
The  Tariff  Commission  is  our  arm,  and  very 
clearly  so.  to  regulate  international  trade. 
We  gave  the  power  of  appointment  to  the 
President  only  as  a  mechanism,  a  method  of 
moving  forward.  Just  as  we  did  In  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  There 
Is  no  question  about  the  Oovemment  Ac- 
counting Office  being  an  arm  of  the  Congress 


but  for  convenience,  and  good  convenlenec, 
I  think,  we  gave  the  President  the  power 
appointment. 

The  reason  there  were  14-year  terms,  and 
they  were  staggered,  It  was  created  In  the 
beginning  it  would  be  staggered  so  that  no 
single  President  could  use  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment to  exercise  his  political  Judgment 
in  this  area  which  Is  congressional,  of  main- 
taining the  value  of  money. 

So  we  do  have  a  basic  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  constitutionality,  Mr.  Patuan,  i 
think  Mr.  Martin  and  the  Board  Is  certainly 
carrying  out  what  the  Congress  at  any  rate 
Interpreted  the  Constitution  to  be. 

•  •  «  *  a 

Chairman  Patman.  Would  you  not  be  less 
vulnerable  In  advocating  the  Independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  if  they  could  be  told 
what  the  President  wanted  to  do,  if  they 
were  under  the  Government? 

Now  the  agencies  you  mentioned,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  Tariff 
Commission  and  others,  they  are  under  the 
Government.  They  get  their  money  from 
Congress.  Congress  can  have  something  to 
do  with  guidance  and  stop  them  If  they  are 
going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Representative  Cuxtis.  You  can  handle 
them  this  way,  too. 

Chairman  Patman.  They  are  not  under  the 
Government  Accounting  Office.  They  have 
not  been  audited  In  62  years. 

Representative  Ctjxtis.  We  have  them 
here  right  today.  This  Is  a  very  good  func- 
tion. We  always  have  this  right  to  bring 
them  before  us.  I  think  they  have  always 
respected  our  right. 

VOLUME   3,    less,  DECEMBES   14,  1S65 

Senator  PaoxMUu.  I  think  this  series  of  in- 
creases culminating  In  this  final  Increase  In 
1066  and  a  total  of  one-half  of  1  percent  in- 
crease during  a  period  when  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  been  expansionary 
represents  a  direct  conflict.  Maybe  civil  war 
Is  too  strong  language,  but  It  represents  a 
clear  conflict  in  policy. 

Mr.  Martin.  No.  Senator.  I  respectfully 
disagree  because  so  far  as  coordination  Is 
concerned,  there  has  never  been  a  better 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  my  part  with  the 
administration  than  during  this  period. 

Let  me  say,  and  this  Is  not  any  invidious 
matter  with  respect  to  my  own  Board,  but 
I  have  some  members  on  my  own  Board  that 
were  opposing  the  Increase  in  the  discount 
rate  from  3  to  3%  i>ercent.  I  don't  like  to 
stand  here  and  quote  a  man  who  is  dead,  but 
President  Kennedy  had  a  hard  time  keeping 
him  from  going  on  the  air  to  support  this 
Increase. 

Now  I  don't  know  how  you  can  have  better 
coordination  between  an  administration  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  than  that.  At  the  same 
time  these  accelerated  depreciation  guide- 
lines were  actively  discussed  and  considered 
both  In  the  top  level  of  the  Government  and 
with  me. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Mabtin.  Don't  misunderstand  me.    I 

am  not  trying  to  make  an  issue  out  of  this, 
but  on  the  matter  of  coordination  here  not 
only  has  there  not  been  any  economic  policy 
civil  war,  but  on  this  last  item  there  has  been 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  will  actually  help  investment  rather 
than  the  reverse  because  as  I  Indicated  yes- 
terday, there  have  been  some  cooperates. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Maxtin.  Now  there  is  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  It  Is  not  for  me  to  go  into 
this.  Tou  have  my  associates  on  the  Board 
who  disagree  and  there  are  some  In  the  Gov- 
ernment who  disagree,  with  respect  to  tnU 
last  issue. 

But  with  respect  to  all  the  rest,  there  has 
never  been  completer  coordination  In  my  ex- 
perience In  the  Government.  

liBt  me  tell  you  about  the  3V4  to  4  percent 
that  I  caUed  Prealdent  Johnson  on  the  tele- 


phone and  Informed  him  oC  this,  and  be 
went  akmg  and  he  aupportBd  this.  It  was 
discussed  with  the  Treasury  and  with  the 
Council.  I  don't  know  all  of  their  vtewa. 
but  there  was  complete  -unanimous  support. 
I  Just  think  it  is  important  ttiat  we  get  this 
In  the  reooitL 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator  PaoxMxax.  Now   t   would   simply 

gay  that  President  Johnson  and  President 
Kennedy  may  have  agreed  with  our  actions 
in  1963  and  1964.  That  doee  not  mean  that 
there  la  not  a  direct  economic  policy  con- 
fiict. 

I  can  see  why  they  might  take  that  posi- 
tion, and  there  are  many,  many  economic 
reasons  why  they  might.  At  the  same  time, 
I  think  the  overall  effect  of  the  Increase  in 
dlscoimt  rate.  Increase  In  interest  tends  to 
restrain  expansion  while  on  the  other  hand 
these  other  policies  tend  to  move  the  econ- 
omy ahead. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Fsoxmire.  What  X  would  like  to 
do  *  *  *  I  would  like  to  ask  Governor 
Ualsel  to  get  Into  this  because  he  was  the 
one  whose  statement  yesterday  so^-lntrlgued 
me  when  he  said  he  was  shocked  at  the  lack 
of  coordination.  Perhaps  ha  was  thinking 
of  the  substantive  consequence  which  Is 
ipelled  out  here  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he 
bad  not  apparently  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult directly  with  the  adminlntratlon  in  any 
formal  or  regular  way. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Senator  *  •  •  but  so  far  as 
coordination,  and  here  let  tne  say  respect- 
fully that  Governor  Malsel  was  not  on  the 
Board  at  the  time  of  these  actions,  so  far  as 
coordination  Is  concerned,  the  first  one  had 
to  do  with  the  balance  of  payments  In  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  performed  under 
Governor  Robertson's  leadership.  I  think, 
yeoman  service  In  the  voauntary  foreign 
credit  restraint  program,  and  the  second  one 
had  to  do  with  the  problem,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  potmd.       1 1 

•  •  •He  • 
Senator  Pboxmibb.  Isn't  It  possible  that  an 

Increase  In,  rather  than  a  ptior  consultation 
or  consultation  that  extended  through  De- 
cember might  possibly  have  sasulted  on  fiscal 
policies  which  would  have  been  more  con- 
iervatlve? 

For  example,  former  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner  CapUn  announced  that  there 
va>  real  consideration  for  stepping  up  the 
withholding  tax  In  the  coming  year.  That 
kind  of  thing  might  be  enaoted  Into  law. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  ccnnpared  to  the  action 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  that  sort  of  conserv- 
ative action  to  relieve  pressure  on  prices 
might  have  been  taken.  Tbiat  Is  one  exam- 
ple of  many.  So  you  are  a«tlng  before  the 
sdmlnlstratlon  made  Its  decisions  on  fiscal 
policy. 

Vice  President  HtrMncaxT  pointed  out  now 
In  view  of  what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  done  it  seems  it  wUl  be  necessary  fc*  the 
sdmlnlstratlon  to  compensate  for  this  by  a 
more  expansive  policy  than  they  might  other- 
wise have  adopted.  1 1 

•  •  •        M  •  • 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Now  you  are  perfectly  entitled 
to  say  there  has  been  a  breakdown  of  ooor- 
<ltnatlon  in  this  last  Instance,  depending  on 
your  assessment  of  what  the  factors  are.  I 
•tressed  yesterday  and  I  strew  again  that  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  problem  are  arguable 
»nd  debatable,  the  balance-of-paymenta  as- 
pect of  the  problem  is  arguable  and  debata- 
ble. 

In  terms  of  ttie  flow  of  ftiads  and  the  fl- 
«*nclal  problem,  I  think  It  \i  less  debatable. 
TO  me  and  to  the  majority  of  the  Board  It 
JM  not  debatable.  It  was  a  clear  case  where 
n  was  within  our  reeponalbiUty  and,  we 
Mould  add,  a  minority  disagreed  with  us. 
■^ch  is  their  right,  but  this  Is  where.  If  you 
**nt  to  carry  ooordlnaUon  to  the  point 
^wa  we  should  take   dlrectton,   then   of 


oourae  the  ooonUiiatlon  t»«ke  down  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  Maiskl.  Clearly  I  can't  talk  about  the 
earlier  period,  as  Chairman  Martin  has  made 
clear.  My  statement  yesterday  was  In  re- 
sponse to  the  opening  statement  of  Chair- 
man Patman  having  to  do  with  the  Elmploy- 
ment  Act  of  1946.  As  I  said,  my  concern 
there  was  with  the  decisionmaking  process 
imder  the  act  of  1046. 

I  simply  stated  that  as  a  novice  I  did  not 
know  what  prior  decisionmaking  functions 
had  been,  but  at  least  in  my  case  during  the 
period  we  have  Just  gone  through,  which 
basically,  say,  was  from  September,  I  have 
found  that  I  did  not  feel  that  I,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  had  the  necessary  amount 
of  Information  with  respect  to  the  combina- 
tion, the  Interdependence  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy,  to  come  to  a  proper  decision. 

In  other  words,  it  seemed  to  me  clear  that 
when  we  were  talking  about  these  matters, 
that  the  view  of  the  adminletration  as  to 
what  was  going  to  happen  on  fiscal  policy,  the 
view  of  the  administration  as  to  how  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy  should  be  coordinated, 
was  a  very  critical  thing  In  my  making  up 
my  mind  as  to  what  was  proper  monetary 
policy. 

It  seemed  to  me  this  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Employment  Act:  to  make  sure  that  the 
Joint  considerations  were  taken  Into  con- 
sideration when  either  monetary  policy  was 
changed  or  fiscal  policy  was  changed. 

I  fall  to  have  such  Information.  Ob- 
viously what  I  did  was  to — when  I  bad  lunch 
with  somebody  or  some  other  things — I  tried 
to  find  out  what  the  feeling  was,  what  other 
people's  views  were  around  Washington,  what 
the  cturent  situation  was  that  we  were  In, 
where  we  were  going,  what  the  pitjblems 
were. 

The  feeling  I  got  at  the  time  was  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  formal  consideration  of  some 
of  these  matters,  that  In  some  cases  the  staff 
of  the  Board  were  allowed  In  as  unofficial 
observers  or  because  they  had  particular 
technical  skills  in  which  they  worked  on  some 
of  these  problems.  But  at  least  until  after 
the  decision  of  December  3,  I  never  received 
any  official  view  as  to  what  sort  of  policy  was 
Involved  with  re8i)ect  to  fiscal  policy,  what 
were  the  administration's  projections  as  to 
where  we  were  going,  and  things  such  as 
that. 

I  must  also  say  I  was  scmewhat  surprised 
that  last  week,  when  I  met  a  member  of  one 
of  the  other  agencies,  to  find  that  there  have 
been  some  sort  of  staff  exercise,  whether  this 
was  a  typical  one  or  not  I  don't  know.  In 
which  there  had  been  some  attempt  to  at 
least  state  the  different  assumptions  that 
have  worked  In  this  field,  the  type  of  numbers 
that  were  Involved,  how  the  different  agen- 
cies looked  at  this  I  did  not  have  available 
at  the  time  that  the  decision  weis  made.  So 
far  as  I  was  concerned — I  gather  this  would 
be  different  for  each  member  of  the  Board — 
all  I  know  Is  that  In  this  case  I  had  to  make 
up  my  own  mind,  guess  at  what  administra- 
tion policy  was,  where  they  thought  the 
economy  was  going,  what  the  budg^et  was  go- 
ing to  be,  what  type  of  expenditure  figures 
were  available,  and  this  type  of  information 
which  I  had  assumed  would  be  available  In 
attempting  to  make  these  decisions  I  find  I 
did  not  have  during  the  entire  period,  from 
October  through  December. 

It  was  this  I  was  referring  to.  this  coordi- 
nation In  this  sense  of  the  decisionmaking 
process  In  terms  of  some  agreement  as  to 
what  type  of  economic  Information  was 
available,  where  it  was  going,  what  the  ad- 
ministration view  or  the  various  parts  of 
the  Board's  view  were  with  respect  to  this 
Information. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Representative  Ellswobth.  I  am  concerned 
about  this  question  of  coordination.  I  no- 
tice, Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  spoke  in  some 
detail  about  the  kinds  of  coordination  that 


have  existed  between  you  and  the  adminis- 
tration. Yet,  on  the  other  hand.  Governor 
Malsel,  you  said  from  your  point  of  view, 
there  was  no  coordination  at  all,  or  substan- 
tially on  a  formal  basis  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Maiskl.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  was  very 
clear  that  there  has  been,  I  was  well  aware 
of  meetings  of  the  Quadrlad,  I  guess  there 
were  two  during  this  period  and  the  fact  that 
Chairman  Martin  was  meeting  with  Secre- 
tary Fowler.  I  was  saying  In  terms  of  the 
decisionmaking  progress,  the  specific  views 
and  the  type  of  Information  on  which  deci- 
sions had  to  be  made,  that  I  did  not  receive 
any  formal  Information,  nor  even  Informal — 
I  would  say  that  the  best  Information  I  re- 
ceived on  that,  sir,  was  from  the  press— the 
tyi>e  of  Information  necessary  to  make  a  de- 
cision, for  me  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  monetary  policy  ahould  have  been 
changed  In  contrast  to  flscail  policy. 

Representative  Eixswobtb.  In  other  words, 
you  said  that  although  you  understood  that 
Chairman  Martin  was  In  communication 
with  the  administration  all  the  time  about 
economic  policy  generally,  that  you  weren't; 
and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  staff 
except  on  an  Informal  catch-as-catch-can 
basis,  that  Is  the  staff  of  the  Board,  were 
not  In  coordination. 

Mr.  Maisel.  This  Is  my  understanding  and 
feeling;  yes,  sir. 

Representative  Ellswobth.  Chairman  Mar- 
tin, Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  am  not  sure  I  got  all  the 
Implications. 

Representative  Ellswobth.  What  I  am 
getting  at  Is,  is  It  true  that  although  you 
are  In  conununlcatlon  with  the  administra- 
tion on  these  matters,  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  not,  and  that  the  staff 
of  the  Board  Is  not. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  The  staff  of  the  Board  works 
continuously  with  all  departments  of  the 
Government.  I  think  they  have  had  ex- 
tremely good  relations  with  them.  Now  we 
do  not  take  all  seven  members  of  the  Board 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Quadrlad.  I  think  It 
would  be  very  unwieldy  If  we  did. 

Representative  Ellswobth.  How  many 
members  of  the  Board  do  you  take  to  the 
Quadrlad? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  don't  take  any.  Sometimes 
I  take  the  Vice  Chairman  but  not  very  often. 
I  think  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  usually 
sufficient.  When  this  Quadrlad  meeting  was 
set  up  by  Secretary  Anderson  a  number  of 
years  ago  It  was  am  experiment.  At  that  time 
we  tried  to  keep  it  to  a  small  group.  Some- 
times the  group  gets  rather  large  as  It  Is.  I 
try  to  keep  the  Board,  this  Is  one  of  the  rea-  , 
aons  I  think  for  the  Board  setup. 

I  try  to  keep  the  Board  from  not  being 
committed  In  advance.  I  think  If  you  are 
committed  to  two  or  three  votes  on  some- 
thing I  think  one  of  the  defenses  of  the 
Board's  system,  It  ought  not  to  be,  maybe  we 
should  have  a  Cabinet  official.  If  we  have  a 
Board  system  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  should  present  his  views 
at  the  proper  time  and  should  report  back 
at  the  time  of  the  decisionmaking  to  what 
the  views  of  the  others  are.  but  he  should 
not  be  In  a  position  to  where  he  is  com- 
mitted, or  where  he  has  committed  all  his 
fellow  Board  members. 

Representative  Ellswobth.  I  agree,  al- 
though I  don't  believe,  at  least  I  don't  have 
the  impression  that  because  you  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  Quadrlad  that  you  are  committed. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Absolutely  no.  I  say  If  you 
had  the  whole  Board  there.  And  sometimes 
I  am  In  a  position  always  of  being  able  to 
say  on  certain  occasions,  well,  gentlemen,  I 
happen  to  feel  this  way  but  I  don't  know 
whether  my  Board  will. 

Representative  Ellswobth.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

No*,  Governor  Malsel.  What  a1x>ut  what 
the  Chairman  said  about  the  staff?  He  said 
that    the   staff   worked    continuously   with 
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other  •taffs  around  the  administration  and 
elsewhere  In  Washington.  Is  that  contrary 
to  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Maisxl.  I  think  It  Is  a  queetlcm  of  spe- 
cific things  As  an  example,  let  me  cite  this 
epeclflc  example  of  the  question  of  expendi- 
tures, for  example,  and  revenue.  Now  these 
are  coordinated  In  some  cases,  at  least  this 
is  my  understanding  that  sometimes  they 
are  coordinated  and  sometimea  they  are  not. 

Now  my  statement  In  effect  was  that  at  a 
time  of  very  critical  decisions  I  at  least  felt 
that  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the  admin- 
istration's view  as  to  what  expenditures 
would  be  during  the  next  0  months.  This 
type  of  Information  was  not  available.  Now 
whether  it  was  requested  or  not  requested 
offlcially,  I  don't  know.  At  least  I  was  not 
able  to  receive  any  official  view  of  any  sort. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  BAU)KasTON.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  two  have  raised  what  your 
committee  may  consider  the  most  funda- 
mental question  of  law;  namely,  how  a  de- 
veloped, mature  country  such  as  ours  may 
obtain  a  proper  mixture  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy.  Fiscal  policy  as  we  all  know,  is 
Inflexible.  It  Is  changed  but  seldom  when 
the  Congress  changes  the  taxes  and  the  Con- 
gress approves  a  budget  but  monetary  policy 
Is  flexible. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Now  It  is  possible  to  work  out  a  proper 

mix  of  the  two.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  the 
subject  before  you  but  if  you  think  of  co- 
ordination in  terms  of  subordination,  the 
result  will  not  be  achieved.  The  Congress 
thought  It  was  wise  to  create  a  Federal  Re- 
serve System  that  would  not  be  subordinate 
to  the  Oovernment  of  the  moment,  would 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  pressures,  private  or 
public,  private  or  political,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  Congress  in  its  wisdom  estab- 
lished a  Board  with  terms  of  14  years.  So, 
no  Board  member  need  be  frightened  to  vote 
In  accordance  with  his  best  thinking  and 
his  conscience. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chairman  Patman.  Mr.  Martin,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  you  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed dedication  to  the  objective  of  the 
Full  Employment  Act  of  194fl.  The  plain 
reading  of  this  act  requires  all  Oovernment 
departments  and  agencies  to  coordinate  their 
activities  toward  a  national  economic  policy 
set  out  by  the  President  in  his  annual  I^co- 
nomlc  Report  to  the  Congress.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  you  feel  that  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
legally  bound  by  the  injunction  of  this  act 
from  what  you  have  testified  In  the  past  to 
coordinate  not  only  bis  ultimate  goals  but 
also  its  practical  policies  with  the  admin- 
istration. 

Now  on  July  6  of  this  year  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Fowler  announced  the  establishment 
of  a  Coordinating  Committee  on  Bank  Regu- 
lations to  Include  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency's  Ofllce.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  At  that  time 
he  said  that  any  rule,  regulation  or  policy 
of  any  one  of  the  banking  regulating  agen- 
cies which  might  conflict  with  an  existing 
rule,  regulation  or  policy  of  the  other  should 
be  discussed  with  the  committee,  and  a  10- 
day  waiting  period  observed.  Was  the  jtunp 
In  the  regulation  Q  ceiling  difficulties  dU- 
cussed  with  the  committee  and  subject  to 
the  10-day  waiting  period,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Maetin.  No,  It  was  iopt.  It  was  dis- 
cussed with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  was  out 
of  town.  We  did  not  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

•  •  •  •  « 
Mr.  MAmrm.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  ought  to  try  to  nin  the  finances 
of  the  Government.     We  are  here  to  safe- 
guard the  U.S.  currency.     We  are  one  only 


Instrumentality  of  the  Oovernment  that  la 
devoting  its  full  time  to  saving  the  American 
doUar. 

•  ■  •  •  • 
Our  staff  works  very  closely  with  the  staft 

of  the  Treasury  In  the  compilation  of  the 
statistics  and  is  very  well  Informed  In  my 
judgment  as  to  what  the  moves  of  the  Treas- 
ury are  and  they  have  never  tried  to  with- 
hold any  Information  from  us.  Our  coordi- 
nation has  been  100  percent. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator  Pmoxunx.  I  would  like  to  ask  Oov- 

emor  Maisel,  and  I  am  almost  through  •  •  • 
about  this  executive  branch  staff  paper 
which,  as  I  understand  the  suggestions  or 
discussions  is  a  mix  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  and  which  you  said  wasn't  accessible 
to  you,  you  didn't  have  it  at  the  appropriate 
time,  it  would  have  been  helpful  for  you  to 
make  up  your  mind. 

There  was  lack  of  coordination  at  least 
on  this  substantial  information  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  worked  out  that  you  might 
have  had  but  didn't.  Did  I  understand  that 
correctly? 

Mr.  MAiaxL.  Might  I  state  my  point?  I 
think  I  have  been  particularly  unexpressive 
In  making  myself  clear  on  this  point.  In 
other  words,  I  raised  the  point  originally  as 
Chairman  Patiian  did  as  to  the  question  of 
the  proper  coordination  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  and  as  such  I  was  making  very 
clear  I  hope  that  we  not  sacrifice  the  present 
procedures  which  I  think  are  very  valuable. 
I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  did  not 
feel,  I  agreed  fully  with  the  Chairman,  that 
the  Board  can  not  enter  Into  these  prob- 
lems. I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  I  was 
not  questioning  the  ability  of  the  staff  or  the 
amount  of  staff  Information  available  to  each 
member.  I  was  raising  the  question  of  what 
is  the  proper  balance  between  independent 
and  interdependence  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  critical 
question. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator  PaoxMnx.  Let  me  shift  right  away 

because  time  is  limited  and  I  know  time  is 
late,  to  ask  Oovernor  Martin  and  other  mem- 
bers If  they  would  like  to  conunent  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  concerned,  I  think  other 
Members  in  Congress  too  are  concerned,  that 
there  should  be  a  greater  •  •  •  consultation. 

I  am  not  talking  about  independent  or 
more  dependence  or  taking  orders  or  taking 
directions.  I  am  simply  talking  about  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  mutual  infor- 
mation going  both  ways,  frank,  full,  blunt 
discussion  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  on  fiscal  policy  and 
members  of  the  administration  on  monetary 
policy,  not  with  any  feeling  you  are  dictating 
to  them  what  they  should  do,  but  making 
clear  what  is  your  best  judgment,  which  Is 
excellent  and  very  valuable  judgment  to 
them.     It  should  be. 

I  would  like  to  get  at  whether  or  not  you 
think  it  would  be  worth  while  considering 
one  of  the  following  four  alternative  meth- 
ods of  increasing  coordination: 

No.  1,  regular  meetings,  weekly  or  monthly 
or  four  times  a  year,  at  any  rate  as  often  as 
possible,  of  all  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  some  top  members  of  tliese 
other  agencies  that  are  Involved,  the  Budget, 
the  Council,  and  the  Treasury. 

That  is  one  possibility,  and  maybe  there 
are  reasons  why  it  can't  be  accomplished. 
What  I  am  deeply  conoerned  about  is,  Oov- 
ernor Martin,  you  have  one  vote,  the  other 
members  have  six  votes.  They  have  the  abil- 
ity, therefore,  to  determine  policy,  as  you 
know.  Tou  are  the  Chairman,  but  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  law  does  not  give  you  any 
extraordinary  pmwer  except  that  you  are  the 
chief  executive  officer.  There  la  no  other 
Influence  you  have  that  they  don't  have. 
The  majority  leader  cannot  have  any  more 
Influence  In  determination  of  policy  than  I 


have  as  an  Individual  Senator.  I  think  all 
members  of  the  Board  should  have  the  great- 
est opportunity  to  be  briefed.  Iliat  is  one 
alternative. 

The  second  Is  the  possibility  of  position 
papers  prepared  and  circulated  regularly 
with  the  arguments  adduced  from  each  of 
the  other  three  important  economic  policy 
agencies.  I  can  see  that  there  would  be 
problems  involved  here,  but  I  think  it  might 
be  very,  very  helpful,  particularly  if  they 
were  kept  In  confidence,  and  you  had  an 
opportunity  to  decide  on  a  free  and  fraxik 
discussion  that  way  in  writing. 

A  third  Is  for  joxi  to  follow  the  same  policy 
you  do  now  but  to  keep  a  recorded  tran- 
script of  the  kind  we  have  here  of  your  dis- 
cussions with  the  Council,  Treasury,  and 
Budget  which  would  be  ntade  available  in 
full  promptly,  the  next  day,  to  the  other  six 
members  of  the  Board,  and  then  maybe  some 
opportunity  for  them  to  comment  if  they 
wish. 

A  fourth  would  be  to  establish  a  formal 
secretariat  to  work  with  all  four  agencies  and 
to  work  directly  with  them  to  keep  them  all 
informed  fully  and  to  work  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  all 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
all  members  of  these  other  three  agencies  not 
with  a  notion  that  the  President  would  dom- 
inate or  that  the  administration  would 
dotninate  but  that  you  would  be  fully  and 
completely  informed,  not  simply  you  but  the 
other  six  members  of  the  Board. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  these  four  possi- 
bilities? Do  you  think  they  might  be  con- 
sidered and  explored  seriously? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  think  we  ought  to  explore 
carefully  and  conscientiously  every  avenue  of 
improving  coordination  within  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  indep>endence  we  are  talking  about  is 
Independence  within  the  Government,  not 
Independence  of  the  Government.  All  four 
of  these  methods  and  several  others  that  you 
have  suggested  have  from  time  to  time  been 
discussed  and  evaluated  and  there  are  prob- 
lems with  all  of  them  as  you  yourself  recog- 
nized in  outlining  them. 

I  don't  say  that  any  one  of  them  ought  to 
be  discarded,  per  se.  I  think  our  purpose 
ought  to  be  to  get  better  coordination 
throughout  the  Government  not  only  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  but  in  other  areas  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  only  thing  that  we  ought  to 
be  careful  about  is  that  we  do  not  substitute 
dictation  for  coordination. 

Senator  PaoxMiEx.  But  you  would  feel  that 
there  might  be  further  consideration,  par- 
ticularly since  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  coun- 
try, I  think,  and  some  feeling  in  the  Congress, 
that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yea. 

Senator  Paoxmax.  That  we  could  have  a 
better  coordination — and  that  one  of  your 
menxbers,  a  new  member  admittedly,  but  ob- 
viously a  very  able  member,  has  indicated 
he  was  shocked  at  what  he  felt  was  a  lack 
of  coordination.     He  said  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  Martin.  Nobody  regrets  more  tlian  I 
do  that  Governor  Maisel  felt  that  there 
wasn't  proper  coordination.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  everything  we  can  to  improve 
that  coordination. 

Let  me  say  from  the  standpoint  of  people 
out  In  the  country  that  I  run  into  that  it  i« 
not  only  in  relaUon  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
but  It  Is  In  relation  to  a  great  many  areas 
of  Government  poUcy  that  there  is  question. 

Senator  Pxoxmikk.  You  have  a  peculiar 
problem  because  you  are  set  up  as  a  quasi- 
Independent  agency.  At  the  same  time  your 
policies,  as  I  tried  to  bring  out  later,  often 
seem  to  be  in  contradiction  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  sometimes  they  are. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yea.  I  am  not  crlUclzlng  any- 
thing when  I  say  this,  but  on  a  recent  trip  I 
made  to  California  and  around  I  got  more 
comments  about  failure  of  coordination  in 
areas  within  the  executive  branch  than  I 


did  between  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  executive  branch.  These  were  just 
raised  with  me  by  people  who  seem  com- 
pletely dispassionate  but  ti«re  critical  of 
some  actions  that  the  Goveijoment  was  tak- 
ing. 

TOLUICI    3,   DECXMBKI    tB,    ISeS 

statement  of  Dr.  Gatbraith, 
The  central  bank  plays  a  subordinate  but 
integral  role  In  this  policy.  To  such  co- 
ordinated management  •  •'  •  we  owe  the 
steady  expansion  and  the  ^l^ady  prices  of 
the  last  5  years. 

•  •  • 

The  imperatives  of  coordiiaated  economic 
administration  have  required  all  countries 
to  brfng  their  central  banks  fully  under  Gov- 
ernment control.  This,  of  oourse.  has  been 
true  of  the  United  States;  Indeed  we  have 
been  a  leader  In  developing  t\x  policy. 


irr 


t<i  sui 


Men  who  prefer  shadow  td  substance  still 
ipeak  of  the  Independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  It  hasn't  eklsted  for  years. 
For  years  Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin  has 
been  attending  meetings  9k  Government 
policy. 


When  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  par- 
ticipates In  meetings  with  other  officials, 
yields  to  their  judgments,  accepts  the  re- 
sulting decisions  and  passes  them  through 
hit  Board,  It  la  impossible  to  speak  of  an 
independent  Federal  Reserve  System.  Or  it 
takes  a  certain  exercise  of  mind.  Nor  would 
an  acceptable  economic  pdUcy  have  sur- 
Tived  the  Independent  and  uncoordinated 
action  by  the  Federal  Reserte.  This  Is  the 
only  way  it  could  have  been, 

Most  Americans  regard  successful  man- 
agement of  the  economy  as  an  Imperative. 
They  do  not  react  well  to  unemployment, 
depression,  or  stagnation,  "tixe  right  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  independent  action  baa 
•urvlved  only  because  it  ha4  not  Interfered 
with  that  management — bectaUse  It  has  not 
been  tised. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  this  anachronistic  autaiorlty  ha^  been 
u»ed.  Since  It  is  an  authority  that  has 
existed  because  It  was  not  used,  it  Is  an  au- 
thority that  will  have  to  be  removed  If  It 
iiused  •  •  *. 


li: 


First.  Though  no  monetory  action  can 
by  nature  be  really  Informed,  this  one  was 
Tlslbly  uninformed.  Only  M».  Martin,  per- 
haps supported  on  rare  oocasions  by  a 
deputy,  has  participated  in  economic  policy- 
making in  recent  years.  Other  members 
have  not  been  present.  Th|a  Is  for  purely 
practical  reasons.  The  whole  Board  cannot 
debouch  Into  a  meeting,  niarchlng  like  a 
platoon  with  Mr.  Martin  leading  the  others 
In  echelon  rtght  and  leftj  So  members 
leam  of  issues  at  second  «•  third  band, 
therefore. 


drawn 


The  conclusion    to   be   dr^Wn    from   this 
wvlew  will  be  evident.     Th^  action  of  the 
Board  was  legal.     It  was  al^o  unwise. 
•  •  •  ;   •  ( 

The  question  now  is  whether  steps  should 
be  taken  to  remove  the  anachronism  in  our 
banking  laws  which  places  the  rediscount 
fate  and  related  market  opamtions  outside 
«  the  reach  of  Presidential  authority. 
Statement  0/  Dr.  Henry  JC.  Wallich 

^om  point  of  view  of  the  strategy  of  the 
measure,  it  would  have  been  far  better  if 
•  »ay  could  have  been  found  to  take  it  In 
a  coordinated  manner,  by  agreement  with 
»•  administration.  Whether  waiting  1 
™onth.  until  the  budget  had  been  an- 
nounced.  would  have  produced  such  coordi- 
nated action  there  is  no  means  of  knowing. 
*u*t  the  Federal  Reserve  Boiird  should  have 


been  lacking  essential  information  prior  to 
the  budget  announcement  Is  not  very  plaiu- 
Ible.  Surely  the  shape  of  the  budget  Is  now 
known  to  within  a  couple  of  billion  dollars 
or  so.  But  by  acting  alone,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  sacrificed  the  api>earance  and  the 
reality  of  coordination  which  has  been  a 
valuable  asset  of  our  policymaking  mecha- 
nism. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  conflicts  of  opinion  that  have  arisen 

from  time  to  time  between  the  Fed  and  the 
executive  branch  are  ota  sort  that  may  also 
arise  within  the  executive  branch  Itself.  They 
are  likely  to  be  differences  about  means,  not 
ends.  This  I  believe  to  have  been  the  case 
also  in  the  latest  disagreement.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  if  the  Federal  Reserve  had 
been  set  up  as  a  regular  Government  de- 
partment, or  as  part  of  an  existing  depart- 
ment, the  President  could  resolve  such 
conflicts. 

Lack  of  unified  command,  however,  is  not 
unusual  In  our  Presidential  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Unified  control  over  most  economic 
policy  Instruments  Is  usual  In  countries  with 
a  parliamentary  form  of  government.  But 
In  some  of  those,  and  not  the  economically 
least  successful  ones,  the  central  bank  has 
been  given  a  certain  independence.  In  our 
own  system  of  checks  and  balances,  there 
seems  to  be  no  anomaly  In  the  kind  of  Inde- 
pendence that  the  Federal  Reserve   enjoys. 

The  justification  for  some  degree  of  central 
bank  independence  seems  to  me  twofold.  One 
is  to  take  the  unpopular  task  of  occasional 
credit  tightening  out  of  the  political  arena. 
The  other,  which  has  become  more  important 
since  prices  ceased  to  have  flexibility  down- 
wards. Is  to  give  decisions  that  have  long 
enduring  effects  to  any  agency  with  a  greater 
degree  of  continuity  than  that  of  a  regular 
government  department. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator  Javits.  Also  I  wish  to  point  out 

that  it  seems  clear  already  that  arrangements 
for  coordination  Ijetween  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  rest  of  the  Government, 
charming  as  they  may  be,  at  luncheons  and 
other  meetings,  are  by  no  means  perfect, 
and  that  we  flnd  that  there  were  discussions 
on  this  matter  as  early  as  October  e  to  which 
Chalriiu.n  Martin  testified,  again  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  at  the  very  least,  and  then  an  actual 
confrontation  on  December  3,  resulting  in 
this  very  sharp  diversity,  at  least  In  an- 
nounced policy,  but  In  the  absence  of  ad- 
ministration testimony  we  can  only  go  by 
newspaper  reports  and  speeches  as  between 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  There  was  excellent  cooperation  be- 
tween 1962  and  1964  and  I  regret  very  much 
to  see  It  wrecked. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator  Javits.  Professor  Galbralth,  I  no- 
tice with  very  great  Interest  your  strong 
feeling  about  the  independence  of  the  Board 
as  being  out  of  date,  that  Is  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Now  would  you  apply  the 
same  standard  to  other  Boards  with  similar 
authority  which  have  tenures,  that  is  stated 
terms,  the  Federal  Trade  CommiSEion  •  »  • 
and  all  those  cases,  entirely  independent 
action  subject  to  court  review  is  entirely 
possible.  Yet  as  I  understand  it  those  were, 
speaking  as  a  liberal,  myself,  I  know  you  are, 
those  were  the  Institutions  which  liberals 
have  valued  the  most  as  a  result  of  develop- 
ment of  the  past  decade. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator  Javits.  Secondly,  I  would  suggest 

that  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  achieving 
coordination  would  be  to  reduce  the  terms 
of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  approximately  the  length  of  those  In  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  or  on 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Were  that 
done,  were  they  further  made  subject  to 
removal  for  cause,   there  would  no  longer 


be  any  great  danger  of  action  Independent 
of  the  coordinated  policy  of  the  admhiis- 
tration.  < 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator  Proxmisk.  It  seraas  to  me  if  this 

Is  true  we  have  a  very  serious  problem  here 
of  sacrificing  growth  because  of  very  bad 
Institutional  organization  and  arrangement. 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  we  have  the 
kind  of  separation  we  now  have  we  know 
there  will  be  a  continued  tendency  for  loose 
fiscal  policy  and  compensatlngly  high  mone- 
tary policy. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.     Waixich.     Now     the     coordination. 

There  are  legislations  where  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of  the  Econ- 
omy are  admitted  to  the  sesalons  of  the  cen- 
tral bank,  the  Bundes  Bank,  for  example. 
They  may  come  or  send  delegates.  They  may 
cause  a  vote  to  be  suspended  for  2  weeks 
but  If  within  those  2  iweeks  the  central  bank 
does  not  change  its  nflnd  the  central  bank's 
vote  stands. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator  Proxmouc.  You  see,  what  I  am  get- 
ting at  is  the  fact  that  the  newest  member. 
Dr.  Maisel,  who  was  just  appointed  to  the 
board  and  Is  an  eminent  econcHnist,  in  my 
judgment,  said  he  was  shocked  at  the  lack  of 
coordination.  He  said  he  was  not  informed. 
He  said  an  important  staff  member  never 
came  to  his  attention.  It  was  never  formal- 
ized. His  vote  is  just  as  Important  as  Mr. 
Martin's  vote.  This  is  true  of  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  They  have  no  formal 
regular  way  of  knowing  the  views,  the  very 
helpful  and  valuable  opinions,  what  the 
plans  are,  what  the  President's  budget  is  go- 
ing to  be,  the  most  significant  element  at  all 
in  determining  the  impact  on  price  levels  and 
BO  forth.    They  do  not  have  that. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought,  as  a  result  of 
these  hearings,  to  consider  seriously  legisla- 
tion that  would,  as  Senator  Javits  said,  re- 
quire a  greater  degree  of  information,  under- 
standing, coordination.  Influence.  If  per- 
haps we  do  not  take  the  additional  step  of 
ending  the  legal  position,  so-called  inde- 
pendence. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Representative  Citktis.  I  was  very  pleased 

to  see  that  we  are  beginning  to  zerw  In  en 
some  of  the  basic  Issues  here.  One  is  the 
term  "independence"  which  of  coxirse  needs 
a  great  deal  of  definition  because  there  seem 
to  be  some  differences  of  opinion. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  second  question  is  coordination.   This, 

too,  has  become  a  label  which  is  very  clear 
that  we  ought  to  get.  We  have  separated 
some  confusion  already.  Coordination 
among  the  board  members  themselves  is  one 
thing  and  coordination  with  the  executive  Is 
another. 

•  •  •  •  * 
Mr.  Oalbraith.  Let  me  say  further  that  In 

my  own  testimony,  the  point  I  made  is  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Martin  has  attended  regularly  the  meet- 
ings on  economic  pwUcy  emerging  from  the 
budget,  from  the  Treasury,  from  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  from  the  other  respon- 
sible meetings.  These  meetings  have  been 
going  on  for  years. 

The  other  members  of  his  board,  as  I  say 
an  occasional  deputy,  have  not  been  partici- 
pating in  those  meetings. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Galbraith.  And  thl(.  problem  can  be 

solved  very  simply  by  giving  the  ultimate 
authority  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  where  It  belongs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Galbraith.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
that  the  ultimate  policy  on  these  matters, 
the  ultimate  responsibility  lies  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
forthwith  with  the  Federal  Reserve,  that  if 
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th«  »yttMn  of  economic  management  which 
we  bsve  Uien  allows  six  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  who  have  not  attended  these 
meetings,  have  not  participated  In  this  dls- 
cuBsioa,  to  exercise  arbitrary  Independent 
power  to  overthrow  the  decisions  reached  by 
the  previous  group,  this  Is  a  very  poor  form 
of  coordination.  It  Is  an  Indefensible  form 
of  coordination. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Representative  Crrrra.  Governor  Malsel  on 
"Independence"  said  I  also  welcome  an  op- 
portunity because  I  believe  the  Independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  to  be  a  key- 
stone In  otir  economy's  proper  functioning. 

Again  It  can  come  over  his  definition  of 
Independence.  I  think  we  have  to  get  In 
behind  that  word  to  see  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  Your  definition  of  coordination 
It  would  seem  to  me  would  be  to  have  the 
executive  have  the  final  power  of  decision 
rather  than  have  the  final  power  of  decision 
In  monetary  matters  In  the  Fed  Reserve 
Board  as  It  presently  exists. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  OALBEiirrM.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  a 

fair  statement.  The  question  here  ultimate- 
ly Is  whether  one  trusts  authority  In  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  not. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  OAi.BaATTH.  One  of  the  unfortunate 
facts  of  our  time  Is  that  a  great  deal  of  power 
resides  In  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  us 
would  prefer  a  system  of  government,  a  sys- 
tem of  life  where  It  was  not  necessary  for 
Oovernment  to  have  such  awesoiiie  power. 
But  there  Is  something  special,  something 
peculiar,  something  uniquely  precious  about 
the  power  over  banking,  banking  policy,  no 
one  must  in  this  day  and  age  deny. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Representative  Rruss.  Let  me  go  on  with 

my  next  question.  Urnler  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment should  the  President  have  the  power 
In  December  tc  aak  the  Federal  Reserve 
which  in  the  model  I  am  putting  to  you 
seems  to  be  ready  to  vote  4  bo  3  for  raising 
the  discount  rate  to  4>a  p>ercent  from  4  per- 
cent In  December,  to  withhold  Its  action  un- 
til January?  Or  should  the  Fed  Reserve  have 
the  right  to  thumb  Its  nose  at  the  President 
and  put  that  Into  effect  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's request? 

Mr.  Waixich.  If  no  more  Is  Involved  than 
to  request  a  postponement  and  if  action  then 
can  proceed  freely  one  might  very  well  come 
out  to  say  that  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
German  system,  the  President  should  be  en- 
titled to  some  postp>onement  of  the  action. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Representative  Rxnss.  Let  me  break  a  lance 

With  you  on  that  point  because  I  really  tbln^- 
you  led  yourself  astray  a  bit  on  this.  You 
say  in  your  paper,  and  you  Jtift  repeated,  >nat 
the  lack  of  Presidential  authority  ov^the 
Fed  Is  not  really  very  alarming  because  the 
President  does  not  have  any  authority  over 
fiscal  matters.  The  Congress  may  refuse  to 
go  along  on  tax  or  spending  matters.  Quite 
true,  but  the  real  question  I  put  to  you  Is 
what  Is  the  locus  of  authority  within  the  non- 
congressional,  nonjudicial  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, call  the  executive  or  executive  plus 
the  Fed  or  what  you  will? 

It  Is  a  fact.  Is  It  not,  that  even  U  you 
adopted  the  Oalbralth  resolution  putting  the 
ultimate  power  in  monetary  matters  In  the 
Presidency,  that  the  Congress  under  Its  con- 
stitutional power  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof  could  always  overturn  both 
the  President  and  the  Fed  just  as  effectively 
as  It  can  overturn  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  tax  matters? 

Thus,  doesn't  this,  because  the  President 
la  without  authority  anyway,  distinctly  tend 
to  drop  out  of  the  area? 

Mr.  Waujcr.  I  would  say  for  the  Oon- 
greaa  to  overturn  a  discount  rate  action  on 


the  grounds  that  It  can  regulate  money  and 
credit  which  In  the  days  this  was  written 
meant  the  size  and  weight  of  coins  and  not 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  neverthe- 
less. Is  a  very  different  thing.  It  seems  to  me. 

Representative  Rettss.  Do  you  doubt  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  direct 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  take  a  given  discount 
or  open  market  or  bank  reserve  requirement 
policy?  Because  even  Governor  Martin  does 
not  doubt  that  power. 

Mr.  WatxjcR.  The  Congress  could  pass  a 
law,  I  believe,  requiring  this  and  It  would 
abrogate  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  that 
respect. 

Representative  Rkitss.  Hence,  doesn't  the 
distinction  drop  out?  There  Is  no  difference 
between  the  powers  of  Congress  to  make  fis- 
cal policy  and  the  powers  of  Congress  to 
make  monetary  policy?  ~ 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Waixich.  The  constitutional  power  In 

the  ultimate  sense  may  be  the  same  but  the 
political  practice  I  think  Is  very  different. 
«  •  •  •  « 

Mr.  Waluch.  It  Is  really.  In  other  words, 
a  pragmatic  matter.  People  who  feel  that 
monetary  stability  Is  underrepresented  favor 
Independence  so  long  as  the  Fed  leans  that 
way.  and  vice  versa. 

VOLUHa    4,   DECEMBSa    IS,    isss 

Statement  of  Dr.  Seymour  E.  Harria 

Federal  Reserve  independence  Is  an  Insane 
Idea.  Even  In  less  troubled  times.  It  Is  folly 
to  allow  the  Federal  to  run  in  one  direction 
and  the  executive  In  another.  President 
Johnson  Is — and  President  Kennedy  was — a 
strong  President,  and  whatever  lip  service 
they  may  have  paid  to  the  independent 
theory,  neither  believed  in  it  In  practice. 
Even  Mr.  Martin,  If  we  are  to  judge  from  his 
policies  generally,  does  not  believe  In  It. 

•  «  •  •  • 

I  have  never  had  much  sympathy  with  tho 
theory  of  Independence.  Particularly  in 
these  troubled  times  the  Government  cer- 
tainly should  not  move  In  one  direction  and 
the  monetary  authority  In  another.  The 
latter  has  every  right  to  push  Its  views  be- 
fore Government  decides  on  a  policy.  But 
once  the  decision  Is  made,  monetary  policy 
must  be  an  instrument  of  Government  pol- 
icy, not  a  barrier  to  its  achievement. 

•  •  *  *  • 
Indeed,    both    Presidents    Kennedy    and 

Johnson  have  affirmed  the  independence  of 
the  Fed.  I  doubt  that  this  la  more  than  pay- 
ing Up  service  to  the  slogan  that  the  Fed 
Is  Independent.  Two  strong  Presidents  are 
not  likely  to  go  for  the  indepeudent  theory 
In  practice.  On  several  occasions  I  talked  to 
sldent  Kennedy  on  this  issue,  and  It  was 
cle^  to  me  that  Independence  meant  little 
in  prkctlce  to  him.  The  policy  of  the  Fed  In 
the  idso's  confirms  this  fact.  The  President 
did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  Fed  what  he 
wanteot  >nd  what  he  wanted,  he  got. 
•  •  •  • 

"Because  of  the  paranoiac  mania  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  independence,  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee,  the  real  hard  core 
on  policy  In  this  country,  does  not  even  let 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  inside  the  door  to  ex- 
plain the  administration's  fiscal  outlook  or 
strategy."  (Excerpt  from  Professor  Tobln's^ 
letter  In  the  New  York  Times.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bfr.  Chairman,  It  is  also  true  that  Mr. 
Malsel  said  he  was  all  for  Independence  but 
I  think  If  you  will  read  his  statement  and 
what  he  means  by  independence  I  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  that  kind  of  in- 
dependence from  the  Federal  Reserve  because 
what  this  statement  really  says  Is  that  above 
all  you  have  to  have  integration  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Federal  Besenre. 


Senator  Mn.i.m.  If  the  Congress  In  Its  wis. 
dom — now  you  may  call  It  an  insane  Idesr— 
but  if  the  Congress  In  Its  wisdom  decided  to 
have  an  Independent  Fed  and  if  the  Ind*. 
pendent  Fed  in  lu  judgment  thinks  that  the 
President  Is  wrong,  then  why  wovUd  you  call 
it  defiance? 

•  •  •  •  • 
Dr.  Haibis.  Senator,  I  am  not  absolutely 

sure  that  the  leglsUtion  says  that  they  m 
independent.  This  Idea  of  their  being  Inde- 
pendent is  something  which  has  grown  up 
over  the  years.  What  I  would  argue  Is  that— 
of  course  we  are  really  at  war,  but  even  In 
the  great  depression  the  same  view  would 
prevail — the  Independence  as  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  do  what  It  pleases  Is  a 
great  luxury. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Hakris.  In  the  fifties  I  thought  be  |lfr. 

Martin]  was  terrible  for  reasons  Congress- 
man Reuss  Indicated.  My  only  point  on  this 
whole  issue  Is  that  the  Government  Is  in 
favor  of  the  expansionist  policy  as  It  is  now, 
and  we  have  hsd  this  really  remarkable  re- 
covery over  the  60  months  or  so  and  this 
recovery  has  been  largely  due  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Government,  much  truer  than  be- 
fore. If  this  Government  thinks  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  have  an  expansionist  policy 
and  goes  over  these  problems  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  as  they  did,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  every  right  to  say  what  it 
necessary  and  desirable  but  once  having  de- 
cided on  a  policy  I  don't  think  It  Is  correct 
and  desirable  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Intro- 
duce a  restrlctlonlst  policy  when  the  Federal 
Government  la  Introducing  an  expansionist 
policy. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
BILL  OF  1966 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathus]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
no  longer  postpone  fulfillment  of  our  na- 
tlofial  pledge  to  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  19«0, 
and  1964.  and  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  re- 
affirmed and  reasserted  the  American 
commitment  to  protect  the  civil  rights 
of  all  citizens  and  to  enforce  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  These  historic  acts, 
If  vigorously  enforced,  will  remedy  many 
ancient  wrongs.  But  events  of  the  last 
12  months  have  proved  that  the  courts 
do  not  yet  have  all  the  legal  tools  they 
need. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  guarantee  that  jus- 
tice will  be  done  throughout  the  land. 
Toward  this  goal,  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  18  of  our  colleagues  are  join- 
ing me  today  in  introducing  the  civil 
rights  law  enforcement  bill  of  1966. 

Cosponsorlng  this  bill  with  me  are  Ai- 
PHONzo  Bell,  William  T.  Cahill.  Sttvio 
O.  CoNTE,  Florence  P.  Dwtir,  Robert  F. 
Ellsworth,  Peter  H.  B.  FRELiNGinnrsEM, 
Robert  P.  GRnrriN.  James  Harvkt,  Frank 
HoiTON,  Theodore  Kupferman,  William 
S.  Mahxiard,  Joseph  M.  McDade,  F. 
Bradford  Morse,  Charles  A.  Moshef, 
Ogdem  R.  Reid,  Howard  W.  Robison, 
RosnT  T.  Stafford,  smd  William  B. 
Widnall. 

I  welcome  the  generous  remarks  made 
earlier  today  by  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  CormawJ,  and  I  thank  him 
for  them.  In  response  I  wish  to  assure 
him  of  my  desire  for  broad  bipartisan 
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support  for  this  bill  and  df  my  commit- 
ment to  an  objective  constderatlon  of  all 
responsible  legislative  proposals  In  this 
area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  following  mine  under  tliis 
special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  empty  to  declare 
our  commitment  to  equal  rights  If  men 
and  women  can  be  persecuted  for  exer- 
cising those  rights.  It  is  Insufficient  to 
pass  laws  Implementing  the  Constitution 
if  men  can  disobey  the  letter  of  those 
laws  and  subvert  their  spirit  with  im- 
punity. It  Is  futile  to  take  civil  rights 
controversies  from  the  sta'cets  into  the 
courts  If  the  administration  of  Justice 
lacks  uniform  equity  and  force. 

We  need  not  recount  the  many  cou- 
rageous Americans  who  have  suffered  ar- 
rest and  prosecution  in  courts  of  our  land 
for  the  peaceful  assertion  of  their  rights 
and  for  the  lawful  encouragement  of  the 
rights  of  others.  We  need  not  relate 
those  cases  In  which  violence,  spurred  by 
bigotry,  has  gone  unpunished. 

What  we  do  need  are  guarantees  that 
these  injustices  and  abuses  will  not  con- 
tinue. The  civil  rights  law  enforcement 
bill  of  1966  provides  these  guarantees.  It 
vill  establish  an  objective  and  equitable 
standard  for  the  selection  of  Juries  in 
Federal  and  State  courts.  It  will  pro- 
tect civil  rights  workers  and  those  exer- 
cising civil  rights  from  vioilence  inflicted 
by  both  private  citizens  ahd  public  offi- 
cials. It  will  strengthen  Federal  criminal 
penalties  for  those  who  deprive  individ- 
uals of  their  federally  protected  rights. 
It  will  make  governmental  employers 
jointly  liable  for  damageia  for  acts  of 
violence  committed  by  public  officials. 

This  measure  is  built  upon  the  founda- 
tions which  we  laid  in  19S7,  1960,  1964, 
and  1965,  and  upon  the  further  recom- 
mendations of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. Many  of  Its  provisions,  especially 
Its  title  m,  have  been  recommended  for 
many  years,  and  should  be  idnacted  with- 
out further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  fcct  now  to  In- 
jure that  all  Americans  receive  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  that, they  can  exer- 
cise their  federally  protected  rights  with- 
out fear  of  Injury  or  intimidation,  and 
that  they,  when  brought  before  any  court 
In  this  Nation,  will  receive  a  fair  and  ob- 
jective trial.  We  should  not  seek  to  su- 
persede the  authority  of  State  courts — 
but  we  must  be  sure  that  they  will  meet 
their  full  responsibilities,  and  that  relief 
can  be  obtained  when  they  do  not.  ■  For 
Justice  is  distant  when  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  not  everywhere  equl- 
wble  and  temperate. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
«n  explanation  and  sectlon-by-section 
•ununary  of  the  civil  righti  law  enforce- 
ment bill  of  1966: 
BMW  Explanation  and  SscTtON-BT-SccTxoN 

SuuuABT  or  THR  Law  Eni(orc«mint  Bill 

or  1966  I 

"n*  I— jtniT  sKLBcnoN  at  xttt  feoxsal  and 

BTATS   COTTKTsi 

Federal  courtg 
t.**Pfa'»tlon:  PreMnt  law  (sec.  1861  of 
«[•  M  or  the  United  States  Code)  sets  out 
"™*  '»"lc  quallHcatlons  for  Federal  Jury 
•™3jce.  but  It  leaves  considerable  leeway  In 
"npiementatlon  to  court  clerk$  and  Jury  com- 


missions. The  subjectlTe  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem of  obtaining  persona  for  Jury  service  who 
meet  the  qualifications  may  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  etc.  It  Is  our  purpose  in  this 
bill  to  provide  objective  standards  that  can 
be  administered  easily  and  Insure  that  Fed- 
eral Juries  win  be  drawn  from  a  satisfactory 
cross  section  of  people.  We  believe  that  the 
use  of  the  list  of  qualified  voters  for  the  Ju- 
dicial district  provides  such  an  objective 
standard.  The  act  of  citizenship  required  to 
register  to  vote  Is  an  indication  of  potentially 
responsible  Jury  service.  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  if  properly  enforced,  contains  the 
necessary  tools  to  prevent  the  discriminatory 
deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Section  101.  Provides  that  anyone  qualified 
to  vote  within  the  judicial  district  U  compe- 
tent to  serve  as  a  Federal  Juror. 

Section  102.  Amends  section  1863  of  title 
28  relating  to  exclusions  from  Jury  service. 
Under  section  1962  exemptions  are  now  pro- 
vided for  members  of  the  armed  services  on 
active  duty,  members  of  police  and  fire  de- 
partments and  public  officials  in  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. Section  1863,  as  amended  by  section 
102  of  our  bUl,  will  retain  the  existing  power 
of  the  district  judge  to  excuse  or  exclude 
when  he  finds  that  Jury  service  would  cause 
undue  hardship,  extreme  inconvenience,  or 
seriously  obstruct  or  delay  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  It  also  provides  that  the  dis- 
trict Judge  excuse  or  exclude  those  who  are 
unable  to  speak  or  imderstand  the  English 
language,  unable  to  read  or  write  the  English 
language  (unless  the  person  has  completed 
the  sixth  grade  in  an  English  language 
school),  or  Incapable  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physic^  defects  from  rendering  efficient  Jury 
8er\'lce.  (Note  that  the  sixth-grade  provi- 
sion is  consistent  with  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.) 

Section  103.  Provides  for  the  mode  of  selec- 
tion of  jxirors.  The  clerk  of  the  court  Is  to 
obtain  the  names  of  all  persons  qualified  to 
vote  within  the  judicial  district.  Not  less 
than  300  of  these  names  are  to  be  selected 
at  random  from  the  voting  lists  and  from 
these  the  clerk  will  draw  names  publicly  for 
service  on  grand  and  petit  juries.  Random 
selection  Is  designed  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  political 
or  religious  affiliation,  or  social  or  economic 
status.  The  specific  manner  of  random  selec- 
tion is  to  be  established  by  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  district  with  the  advice  of  the  admin- 
istrative office  of  the  VS.  courts  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  list  of  names 
obtained  from  the  voting  list  Is  to  be  re- 
viewed at  least  once  a  year  and  the  clerk  of 
the  court  must  keep  records  of  the  voting 
lists,  as  well  as  the  names  selected  and  the 
names  of  those  who  actually  serve  as  Jurors. 
Review  of  the  operations  of  the  courts  In 
Jury  selection  will  be  conducted  by  the  Judi- 
cial conferences  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  various  judicial  circuits.  If  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  the  requirements  of  the  law  are 
not  being  met,  another  judge  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  until  such  time  as 
all  provisions  are  complied  with. 

Section  104.  Provides  that  grand  and  petit 
Jurors  be,  from  time  to  time,  selected  from 
the  parts  of  the  district  most  likely  to  Insiire 
an  Impartial  trial,  from  various  parte  of  the 
Judicial  district  so  as  to  Insure  eui  Impartial 
trial  and  not  impose  undue  hsirdshlp  on  any 
one  part  of  the  district. 

Section  105.  Repeals  section  1866  of  title 
28  which  permits  Judges  to  take  Jurors  from 
the  courtroom  when  sufficient  Jurors  are  not 
otherwise  available. 

Jury  selection  in  State  courtB 
Explanation:  Congress  has  received  con- 
siderable evidence  of  discrimination  In  the 
selection  of  juries  in  many  State  and  local 
courts  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color  and  sex. 
In  some  States,  women  are  completely  barred 
from  serving  as  Jurors.    To  halt  this  discrim- 


ination our  bill  eetabllabes  the  presumption 
that  a  State  with  a  system  of  jury  selection 
which  does  not.  In  general,  conform  to  the 
Federal  system  set  out  In  section  103,  may  be 
discriminating.  Our  bill  provides  that  a 
defendant  In  a  State  court  who  alleges  dis- 
crimination In  the  selection  of  a  grand  or 
petit  Jury  wUl  have  the  right  to  ask  for 
Federal  court  review  of  the  selection  of  the 
Jury.  If  the  Federal  court  finds  that  the 
selection  Is  discriminatory,  the  case  can  be 
tried  in  Federal  court.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  also  authorized  to  institute  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  enjoin  discriminatory  State  Jury 
selection   procedures. 

Section  107.  Amends  section  1443  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  which  provides 
grounds  for  removal  of  certain  State  civil 
actions  or  criminal  prosecutions  In  civil 
rights  cases.  It  provides  for  such  removal 
if  the  procedures  used  for  the  selection  of 
the  grand  petit  juries  are  not  in  conformity 
with  the  federal  system,  unless,  apart  from 
the  recordkeeping  provisions  of  the  federal 
system,  the  procedures  of  the  State  and  local 
courts'asEure  the  prevention  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  Intervene  for  the  presentation  of  evidence 
and  fcr  argument  on  the  question  of  con- 
formity of  State  and  local  provisions  for 
Jury  selection. 

Section  108.  State  and  local  courts  are  re- 
quired tp  maintain,  for  not  less  than  4  years, 
records  of  the  names  of  those  who  are  taken 
from  the  Jury  lists,  those  selected  at  random, 
and  those  who  actually  serve  and  the  dates 
of  such  service. 

SecUon  109.  Authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, whenever  he  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  procedures  for  jury  selection 
In  a  State  or  local  court  constitute  discrim- 
ination to  bring  a  civil  action  In  the  appro- 
priate U.S.  district  court  requesting  preven- 
tive relief  against  those  responsible  for  the 
discriminatory  procedures  or  selection. 

Section  110.  Makes  applicable  existing  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  regarding  the  reten- 
tion and  protection  of  Federal  election 
records. 

xnxE  n — ^FEontAL  civil  rights  crimes 
Explanation:  There  are  a  number  of  se- 
rious defects  In  the  Federal  statutes,  as 
Interpreted  by  the  courts,  relating  to  civil 
rights  crimes.  Section  241  is  now  limited 
to  acts  committed  by  private  Individuals. 
As  Interpreted  It  Is  necessary  to  prove  that 
It  was  the  specific  purpose  of  the  alleged  act 
to  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  a  federally 
protected  right.  Our  bill  amends  section  241 
to  proscribe  acts  by  public  officials  as  weU 
as  private  citizens.  It  also  alleviates  the 
difficulty  of  proving  a  violation  by  eliminat- 
ing the  implication  that  the  specific  Intent 
of  the  alleged  act  was  to  inhibit  the  free 
exercise  of  a  federally  protected  right. 

Section  201.  Amends  section  241  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  Include  persotis  who 
act  "under  color  of  law  or  otherwise"  to  In- 
jure, oppress,  threaten,  or  Intimidate  another, 
on  account  of  his  race  or  color  or  because  of 
his  efforts  or  attempts  to  petition  for  or  se- 
cure recognition  of  the  right  to  enjoy  fed- 
erally protected  rights.  It  Is  also  a  violation 
under  this  section  to  conspire  to  inhibit  the 
free  exercise  of  federally  protected  rights. 
The  burden  of  proof  requires  that  the  violator 
acted  "for  the  purpose,  ot  with  the  reason- 
ably foreseeable  effect"  of  Inhibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  a   federally  protected  right. 

Explanation:  Section  242  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code  proscribes  only  those  acts  com- 
mitted by  those  acting  under  color  of  law. 
The  difficulty  with  Its  enforcement  has  been 
the  requirement  of  the  courts  that  It  be 
demonstrated  that  the  official  knowingly 
acted  to  deprive  another  of  his  rights  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  Our  bills  make  It 
necessary  to  prove  only  that  the  official  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  he  Is  de- 
priving another  of  a  federally  protected  right. 
It  also  brings  within  the  protection  of  the 
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law.  aa  docs  lectlon  301  of  thla  act.  acU  to 
petition  for  or  »ecure  recognition  of  federally 
protected  rtghu.  ThU  would  protect  dTll 
rtghta  workers  In  the  Soutb. 

Section  303.  Adda  a  new  section  on  penal- 
ties for  the  Tlolatlon  of  sections  241  and  343 
•s  amended  by  oxu  bill.  Penalties  are  set 
on  a  sliding  scale,  depending  on  the  serious- 
ness of  the  violation.  Violation  of  either 
section  la  punishable  by  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisonment  for  4  months  to  1 
year.  A  Tlolatlon,  accompanied  by  the  use 
of  a  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  carries  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  110,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  1  to  10  years;  a  conviction  for  an 
offense  which  resulted  In  a  death  carries  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  1  to  30  years;  suspension  of  sen- 
tence or  probation  will  not  be  granted  to 
second  offenders  and  when  the  violation  was 
committed  with  a  weapon  or  results  in  a 
death,  at  least  one-third  of  the  maximum 
prison  term  allowable  will  be  mandatory. 

Section  303.  Amends  section  243  of  title  IB. 
United  States  Code  to  proecrlbe  acts  com- 
mitted under  color  of  law  by  a  public  offlclal 
who  knowingly,  or  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  he  is  depriving  another  of  rights 
or  privileges  protected  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  knowingly  or 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  he  is 
subjecting  another  to  different  punishments 
or  penalties  oi^  account  of  race  or  color. 
Conspiracy  to  commit  such  acts  is  also  pro- 
hibited. 

TTTtt  m— crvn,  prcventive  aixisF 

KxpUnatlon:  Thla  tlUe  Incorporate*  the 
tlUe  III  provUlons  that  have  been  proposed 
for  every  dvU  rights  act  since  1967.  This 
title  permlu  an  individual  or  the  UJ8.  Attor- 
ney General  to  InsUtute  dvll  proceedings 
against  those  who  Interfere  with  that  Indl- 
Tlduals  federaUy  protected  rlghta  or  who 
Interfere  with  his  exercise  of  his  right  of  free 
speech  to  advocate  racial  equality. 

SecUon  301.  Provides  that  whenever  a  per- 
son has  engaged,  or  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  any  person  Is  about 
to  engage  In  an  act  or  pracUce  that  would 
deprive  another,  because  of  race  or  color,  of  a 
federally  protected  right,  the  other  person 
acting  for  himself  or  the  Attorney  General 
acting  for  the  United  States  may  bring  a  dvU 
action  for  prcventive  relief. 

SecUon  302.  Provides  that  whenever  a  per- 
son has  engaged  or  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  any  person  la  about 
to  engage  In  an  act  or  pracUce  depriving 
another  of  the  exerdse  of  a  federaUy  pro- 
tected right,  or  hindering  the  other  In  the 
exerolse  of  the  right  to  speak.  peUtion.  as- 
semli^y.  or  otherwise  advocate  equality  and 
the  elimination  of  radal  dUcrimination, 
either  the  person  whose  rights  are  violated  or 
the  Attorney  General  may  seek  preventive  re- 
lief as  Ifk  secUon  301. 

Section  308.  Grants  JurisdicUon  over  suits 
brought  under  secUons  301  and  303  to  the 
U3.  district  courts. 

Tin.«iv — nronfirrrr 

Explanation:  This  title  adds  to  existing 
law  which  permits  dvU  suits  for  damages 
against  a  public  offldal  who  deprives  an  in- 
dividual of  federally  protected  rights.  At 
present,  the  employer  of  such  public  official, 
whether  the  State  or  local  government,  is  not 
liable  for  damages  in  such  a  suit.  The  low 
salaries  of  many  law  enforcement  officials 
have  made  It  very  difficult  for  an  Injured 
person  to  collect.  Our  bill  would  make  the 
State  or  local  government  liable  for  such 
damages,  with  the  law  enforcement  official. 

Section  401.  Provides  that  section  1985  of 
title  43.  United  States  Code,  be  amended  by 
adding  a  section  making  the  political  sub- 
division or  SUte  under  whose  authority  the 
prohibited  action  U  taken  Jointly  and  sev- 
erally liable  with  the  person  or  persons  who 
committed  the  Injury. 


Section  403  Amends  secUon  1984  of  UUe 
42.  United  States  Code  which  permits  dvU 
acUon  when  Injury  or  loss  of  life  results  from 
the  neglect  of  an  Individual  acUng  under 
color  of  law  to  prevent  such  injury,  to  make 
the  political  authority  responsible  for  such 
action  JolnUy  and  severally  liable  with  the 
Individual  public  offidal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  civil  rights  law  en- 
forcement bill  does  not  include  provisions 
aimed  directly  at  the  civil  rights  prob- 
lems in  our  schools.  This  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  we  do  not  judge 
these  problems  serious,  or  that  we  feel 
that  present  steps  against  school  segre- 
gation are  likely  to  prove  adequate.  In 
my  own  judgment,  however,  the  key  to 
enlorcement  of  school  desegregation  is 
not  additional  law,  but  firm  administra- 
tive action.  I  would  like  to  discuss  for 
a  few  minutes  the  courses  of  action  al- 
ready authorized  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  apply- 
ing title  VI  to  schools,  I  feel  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  distinguish  between  problems  of 
standards  and  problems  of  procedure. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  does  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  before  Federal 
funds  are  cut  off  under  title  VI,  and  many 
of  the  difQculties  which  arose  last  fall 
can  be  traced  to  failure  to  observe  the 
sequence  of  actions  set  by  law.  But  no 
procedures,  however  strictly  observed, 
will  be  effective  when  the  standards  ap- 
plied are  inadequate. 

To  date,  local  public  school  officials  in 
the  South  have  been  able  to  maintain 
segregated  schools  without  being  de- 
prived of  Federal  assistance  because  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  approved  freedom  of  choice 
plans  and  volimtary  pupil  transfer  plans 
as  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of 
title  VI.  HEW'has  also  approved  plans 
which  rezone  schools  In  accordance  with 
racial  residential  lines.  Yet  it  seems 
clear  that  residential  zoning  which  re- 
sults In  segregated  schools  defies  the  pur- 
pose, if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  It  seems  equally  clear  that  freedom 
of  choice  plans,  which  place  the  burden 
of  desegregation  on  the  parents  rather 
than  on  school  administrators,  cannot  be 
effective  as  long  as  those  seeking  to  exer- 
cise freedom  of  choice  are  subject  to 
harassment  and  intimidation. 

I  strongly  support  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
which  has  urged  the  following : 

First.  HEW  should  revise  its  policies 
regarding  desegregation  plans,  and 
should  reject  both  freedom  of  choice  and 
other  voluntary  pupil  transfer  plans,  and 
plans  of  school  redistricting  which  are 
drawn  along  residential  color  lines. 

Second.  HEW  should  accept  and  en- 
courage varying  types  of  desegregation 
plans  which  have  proven  effective  in 
school  systems  throughout  the  country. 
These  include :  revision  of  school  attend- 
ance areas  by  redrawing  school  zones  to 
cut  across  residential  racial  lines;  re- 
organizing the  use  tf  schools;  changing 
feeder  patterns  of  elementary  to  junior 
to  senior  high  schools;  establishing  edu- 
cational centers;  and  selecting  sites  for 
new  schools  carefully  to  prevent  building 
additional  segregated  schools. 

Third.  HEW  should  require  school  dis- 
tricts desegregating  under  court  orders 


to  submit  plans  which  comply  with  the 
strict  standards  which  should  be  set  bv 
HEW.  ^ 

Fourth.  HEW  should  require  plans  to 
desegregate  teaching  and  administrative 
staffs  to  accompany  plans  for  pupil  de- 
segregation. 

Fifth.  HEW  should  require  local  school 
districts  to  demonstrate  that  desegrega- 
tion plans  are  not  discriminatory  in  their 
purpose,  operation,  or  effect. 

Sixth.  HEW  should  adopt  procedures 
to  insure  adequate  evaluation  of  plans 
and  assurances  and  adequate  monitoring 
of  compliance. 

Seventh.  Finally,  HEW  should  require 
evidence  that  local  school  officials  are 
actively  attempting  to  create  a  climate 
conducive  to  acceptance  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  limits  to  the 
automatic  impact  of  any  law.  My  spon- 
sorship of  the  civil  rights  law  enlorce- 
ment bill  of  1966  testifies  to  my  convic- 
tion that,  in  the  enforcement  of  equal 
rights,  these  limits  have  not  yet  been 
reached.  But  the  problem  of  school  de- 
segregation illustrates  that  not  ever  the 
strongest  and  clearest  law  will  fulfill  Its 
purpose  in  the  absence  of  strong  and 
unequivocal  implementation.  Thus  we 
have  two  tasks  this  year:  first,  to  ".nact 
the  additional  legal  tools  we  need;  and 
second,  to  demand  full  administration 
employment  of  these  tools,  so  that  the 
civil  rights  legislation  of  1964,  1965,  and 
1966  may  lead  to  the  achievement  of  full 
civil  rights  for  all  Americans  in  1966  and 
beyond. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing,  along  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues,  the  Civil  Rights 
Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1966. 

This  act  deals  directly  with  the  prob- 
lems regarding  equal  rights  encountered 
in  our  courts.   It  will: 

Provide  an  objective  and  equitable 
standard  for  the  selection  of  juries  in 
Federal  and  State  courts; 

Protect  individuals  and  civil  rights 
workers  from  oCQcial  and  private  violence 
in  the  exercise  of  constitutional  rights; 

Strengthen  Federal  criminal  penalties 
for  those  who  deprive  Individuals  of  their 
federally  protected  rights; 

Give  the  Attorney  General  power  to 
Institute  action  to  protect  individuals  In 
the  exercise  of  first  amendment  rlghta, 
Including  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press, 
and  peaceable  assembly ;  and 

Make  governmental  employers  liable 
for  damages  for  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  public  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  times  In  the  past 
decade  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  re- 
affirmed and  reasserted  the  American 
commitment  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of 
all  citizens  and  to  enforce  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  The  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1957,  1960,  and  1964,  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  if  enforced,  will 
remedy  many  ancient  wrongs.  However, 
events  over  the  past  2  years  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  courts  do  not  yet  have 
all  the  legal  tools  necessary. 

It  Is  empty  to  declare  our  commitment 
to  equal  rights  If  men  and  women  can  be 
persecuted  for  exercising  those  rights.  It 
ts  insufficient  to  pass  laws  implementing 
the  Constitution  If  men  can  disobey  the 
letter  of  those  laws  and  subvert  their 
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iplrtt  with  impunity.  It  i^l  futile  to  take 
dvll  rights  controversies  fhwn  the  streets 
Into  the  courts  if  the  administration  of 
justice  lacks  uniform  equity  and  force. 

Many  of  us  in  this  House  know  clearly, 
unmistakably,  and  sorrowfully  that  there 
have  been  threats.  Intimidation,  brutal- 
ity, and,  indeed,  murder  in  connection 
with  equal  rights.  The  consequences 
and  tragedy  of  these  actions  have  been 
felt  throughout  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Westchester  County,  N.Y. 

The  Civil  Rights  Law  Enforcement  Act 
is  a  progressive  measure,  built  upon  the 
foundations  which  we  laid  in  1957,  1960, 
1964,  and  1965.  We  do  not  seek  to  super- 
sede the  authority  of  State  courts — we 
do  seek  to  insure  that  they  will  meet  their 
full  responsibilities,  and  that  relief  can 
be  obtained  when  they  do  not. 

There  Is  a  clear  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  able  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  guarantee  constitutional 
rights  and  to  uphold  first  amendment 
rights.  The  legislation  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  would  provide  temporary  in- 
junctions and  preventive  inellef  in  mat- 
ters such  as  peaceable  assembly  and 
would  provide  a  remedy  now  lacking 
against  police  brutality.  "Hiis  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  so-called  title  in  provision, 
which  passed  the  House  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  but  failed  of 
enactment  in  the  Senate.   I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hapW  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  Introducing  chis  legislation 
today,  and  I  lu-ge  the  Ifouse  to  take 
Iffompt  action  to  assure  eqjuitable  justice 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  I  »m  pleased  to 
endorse  this  much-needed  additional 
Jtep  in  the  process  of  constant  vigilance 
over  the  civil  rights  of  the  ioeople  of  this 
great  Nation. 

In  the  Interest  of  conserving  the  time 
of  the  Hbuse,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  concur  in  the  statement  and  sentiments 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  Join  my  colleagues  here  today  in  in- 
troducing the  Civil  Rights  I^w  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1966.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  Is  long 
orcrdue.  All  of  the  hard  work  and  effort 
of  the  Congress  in  enacting  legislation  in 
1857.  1960,  1964,  and  again  last  year  will 
be  to  no  avail  if  the  rights  they  guaran- 
tee cannot  be  enforced  due  to  inequities 
In  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commis$ion  has  twice 
reported  in  detail  on  defects  In  the  ad- 
Ministration  of  justice:  In  the  proce- 
dures by  which  grand  and  petit  juries 
»re  selected  In  State  and  Federal  courts; 
w  the  ability  to  enforce  laws  penalizing 
Private  and  official  violence;  and  In  the 
taabUity  of  private  citizens  to  achieve 
Mequate  relief  from  acts  of  official  vio- 
lence. In  1963  the  Commission  devoted 
«n  entire  volume  of  its  report  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  I*»st  year,  the 
Commission  again  added  to  our  Informa- 
oon  on  this  problem  In  its  "l^aw  Enforce- 
ment Report  on  Equal  ProlecUon  In  the 
South." 

Notwithstanding  these  Earnings,  ae- 
nS^JT"  not  taken  and  we  have  wit- 
"wsed  numerous  examples  of  private  and 
«ncial    Violence,    several    resulting    in 
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fetiglc  deaths — for  which  the  defendants 
never  received  punishment.  The  failures 
of  our  legal  mechanism  in  this  fie!d  re- 
flect on  our  commitment  to  be  a  nation 
of  laws,  not  of  men. 

We  can  no  longer  postpone  acUon  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights  law  enforcement. 
We  believe  that  the  legislation  we  pro- 
pose today  will  accomplish  its  purposes 
with  a  minimum  of  disruption  to  present 
practice,  and  with  a  mlnimiun  of  inter- 
ference with  the  State  legal  systems.  Ti- 
tle I  establishes  an  objective  and  equi- 
table standard  for  the  selection  of  jurors 
for  Federal  courts.  By  using  the  voting 
lists  as  the  basic  source,  an  adequate 
cross-section  of  people  can  be  obtained 
for  Jury  service.  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  contains  the  tools  necessary  to 
prevent  the  discriminatory  deprivation  of 
the  right  to  vote.  If  properly  enforced 
It  can  Insure  fairness  in  the  Jury  sys- 
tem. 

The  evidence  of  discrimination  we 
have  seen  in  State  court  jury  selection 
makes  it  Incumbent  on  us  to  act  In  this 
field  as  well.  Our  bill  establishes  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  federal  system  is  fair 
and  equitable  and  serves  as  a  model  for 
the  State  systems.  States  need  not  con- 
form to  the  federal  system  in  every  par- 
ticular, but  they  must  show  that  what- 
ever procedures  they  use  Insure  that  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  sex  in  the  selection  of  Jurors  is  pre- 
vented. 

Title  n  amends  sections  241  and  242 
o£  title  42  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Due  to  judicial  interpretations  of  the 
tjrpe  of  violence  and  degree  of  intent  that 
must  be  proven,  it  has  been  next  to  Im- 
possible to  obtain  convictions  under 
these  statutes.  Qur  bill  includes  official 
as  well  as  private  violence  within  the 
scope  of  section  241  and  lessens  the  btir- 
den  of  proof.  The  bill  also  establishes  a 
sliding  scale  of  penalties  according  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  violation  of  the  stat- 
utes. This  title  insures  that  violators 
will  be  adequately  penalized  for  their 
wrongdoing,  without  In  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  State  judicial  process. 

Title  ni  is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  It 
would  grant  to  an  individual  deprived  of 
his  rights,  or  to  the  Attorney  General 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
the  right  to  bring  a  civil  suit  for  relief. 
Title  IV  also  carries  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  others  by  making  the  employer 
of  a  public  official,  such  as  a  police  offi- 
cer, who  violates  the  civil  rights  of  an- 
other, jointly  liable  in  a  civil  action  for 
damages  under  sections  1985  and  1986  of 
the  code. 

In  my  judgment,  the  enactment  of 
these  changes  is  vital  to  the  quality  of 
our  entire  legal  system.  We  have 
learned  through  tragic  experience  that 
our  legal  tools  are  not  now  adequate  to 
the  task.  It  is  the  Job  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  these  tools.  No  person  should 
be  denied  justice  because  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  selection  of  a  Jury;  no  per- 
son should  be  permitted  to  substitute 
pliysical  brutaUty  for  a  fair  trial;  the 
citizen  wronged  should  be  able  to  re- 
cover for  his  losses. 

I  would  like  to  commend  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Mathias,  for  his  initiative  and  lead- 


ership in  this  matter.  His  efforts  bring 
us  closer  to  the  day  when  the  goal  of  lll>- 
erty  and  Justice  for  all  will  be  reality  for 
every  American. 

GEIfERAL   LEAVB   TO   lAlXWl) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marics  on  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sdrwincra] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  2 
weeks  ago  I  Introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  595  which  calls  upon  the 
President  to  end  discrimination  in  the 
assignment  of  UJ3.  employees  to  overseas 
poets.  I  took  this  action  after  learning 
that  the  administration  has  been  prac- 
ticing religious  discrimination  In  Its  as- 
signment of  employees  abroad,  thereby 
hindering  assigmment  of  qualified  Jewish 
employees  to  U.S.  posts  in  Arab-bloc 
countries  and  qualified  Negro  employees 
to  apartheid  nations. 

Prior  to  introducing  this  concurrent 
resolution,  I  wrote  the  President  asking 
that  he  take  Immediate  action  to  end 
this  discriminatory  practice.  It  was  my 
hope  that  the  President  might  take  this 
step  without  waiting  to  be  told  to  do  so 
by  the  Congress.  However,  I  have  now 
received  a  reply  from  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Douglas  MacArthur  n 
which  indicates  that  the  administration 
will  not  voluntarily  abandon  Its  discrim- 
inatory practice.  Mr.  MacArthur's  reply 
of  Pebrufery  24  states : 

The  Department  does  not  practice  discrim- 
ination in  any  aspect  of  its  personnel  policies. 

Yet  his  letter  of  January  14  to  me 
states: 

Thus  while  the  United  States  does  not 
normaUy  take  Into  account  the  religion  of 
its  employees  In  assigning  them  for  duty 
abroad,  this  is  regrettably  a  factor  which 
cannot  be  ignored  In  the  case  of  certain 
countries  whose  policies  In  this  respect  we 
cannot  control  however  much  we  disagree 
with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  MacArthur's  earlier 
letter  shows  clearly  that  the  United 
States  does  discriminate  In  assignment  of 
its  employees.  The  administration  at- 
tempts to  justify  this  discrimination  by 
pointing  out  that  our  personnel  could  be 
declared  persona  non  grata  by  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  were  assigned  if  the 
host  government  found  them  unaccepta- 
ble for  any  reason.  I  argue  most  em- 
phatically that  this  factor  does  not  give 
the  administration  justification  to  prac- 
tice religious  or  racial  discrimination  in 
its  assignment  of  U.S.  employees.  Our 
Government  should  assign  its  employees 
without  regard  to  race,  religion,  color,  or 
national  origin.  If  the  host  government 
decides  to  declare  oar  employee  persona 
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non  grata  then  the  onus  of  discrimina- 
tion win  rest  upon  the  host  goTemment, 
not  upon  our  country  as  is  now  the  case. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  welcome  the  sup- 
port ot  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  prompt  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  595.  I  insert  at 
this  point  copies  of  the  three  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  this  matter: 

DsFAsnixNT  or  Stati, 

Washington. 

Hon.  RiCHAKD  S.  SCHWKIKnt, 

House  of  Representatives. 

DSAB  Congressman  ScHwnicn:  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  November  23,  19S5ii£e- 
g&rdlng  the  religious  dlecrlmlnatlon  Unt 
Arab  countries  exercise  against  U.S.  citizens 
applying  for  visas. 

Certain  Arab  countries  presently  require 
a  visa  applicant  to  state  his  religion.  Iraq, 
Jordan,  Lebanon.  Libya,  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
Syrian  Arab  Republic,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  have  had  such  requirements.  A 
person  of  the  Jewish  faith  might  not  b«  al- 
lowed to  enter  these  countries. 

A  copy  of  the  Department's  Circular  M-348 
available  to  all  persons  applying  for  a  pass- 
port In  the  United  States  Is  enclosed.  The 
U.S.  Government's  positive  opposition  to  any 
legislation  or  regulation  by  another  country 
which  differentiates  between  U.S.  citizens  on 
the  basis  of  their  rellgloiis  faith  U  clearly 
expressed  In  the  circular.  The  United  States 
has  repeatedly  and  strongly  protested  against 
these  laws  and  regiUatlons  to  the  countries 
concerned. 

Discriminatory  rewtrlctlons  based  on  reli- 
gion have  been  mitigated  In  several  Arab 
countries  In  recent  years.  This  has  been  sub- 
stantially attributable  to  efforts  of  the  UB. 
Oovemment.  However,  our  Government  has 
also  had  to  accept  the  element  In  Arab  think- 
ing that  the  distinctions  are  motivated  by 
considerations  that  are  political  rather  than 
religious  or  racial. 

Tb«  Arabs  have  a  predisposition  to  believe 
that  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  likely  to 
be  Zionists  and  therefore  supporters  of  the 
State  of  Israel  with  which  the  Arabs  regard 
themselves  as  being  In  a  state  of  war  or 
belligerency.  The  United  State*  does  not 
recognize  this  position  but  has  been  com- 
pelled to  take  cognizance  of  the  Arab  at- 
titude as  one  of  the  continuing  aftermaths 
of  the  Arab-Israel  hoetllltles  of  1948. 

You  are  assiirec'  that  the  Department  will 
continue  to  express  firm  opposition  to  any 
discrimination  between  American  citizens  on 
the  basis  of  their  rellglotu  faith.  Methods 
to  compel  the  unbiased  consideration  of  all 
visa  applications  without  regard  to  race  or  re- 
ligion are  considered  from  time  to  time.  The 
methods  have  to  be  considered  with  respect 
to  the  moderating  Influence  that  the  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  interests  In  the  Arab  States  Is 
able  to  bring  to  bear.  Unwarranted  Inter- 
ference In  the  Internal  regulations  of  other 
countries  by  threat  or  retaliation  wlU  often 
have  an  adverse  overall  effect  on  American 
pollclea 

If  I  can  give  you  any  further  information 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

DOUOLAB  MACAlTHUm  n. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Conffrestional 
Relations. 

DBTAaTiocNT  or  Statb, 

Washington. 
Hon.  RiCBABD  8.  ScHWsnuoi, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkar  CoNounaMAN  ScHwnxBi:  I  refer  to 
the  Department's  telephone  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  letter  of  December  31,  1966  In 
which  you  requested  further  Information  re- 
garding visa  regulations  of  some  foreign 
governments.  Tou  aaked  particularly  about 
tboee  countriea  which  require  a  visa  appli- 


cant to  state  his  religion.  Your  questions 
are  answered  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
asked. 

1  and  2.  Ail  persons  seeking  entry  to 
certain  countries  are  required  to  state  their 
religion.  Tliis  includes  the  military  and 
civilian  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 

3  and  4.  It  Is  understood  that  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Hunt  applied  for  a  Libyan  visa  at  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  Kingdom  of  Libya  In  Bonn,  Ger- 
many. The  application  read  In  part  •••  •  • 
I  know  that  In  case  of  obtaining  any  Israel 
visa  my  visa  to  Libya  wlU  be  considered 
invalid." 

The  language  In  foreign  visa  applications 
is  changed  from  time  to  time  and  the  fore- 
going statement  might  be  xised  In  Arab  State 
visa  applications  In  some  countries.  No  such 
statement  is  Included  In  any  foreign  visa 
application  presently  being  processed  for 
ofBclal  U.S.  Government  travelers  through 
foreign  embassies  here  In  Washington. 

6.  Under  recognized  principles  of  inter- 
national law  the  U.S.  Government  cannot 
require  any  other  government  to  change  Its 
Internal  laws.  Including  those  relating  to  the 
entry  of  aliens.  The  Department  does  avail 
itself  of  every  feasible  opportunity  to  pro- 
test through  diplomatic  channels  against 
any  foreign  visa  regulations  by  any  country 
directed  toward  the  exclusion  of  American 
travelers  because  of  religion  or  race. 

The  success  that  has  been  attained  in 
individual  cases  has  been  closely  related  to 
the  presstire  brought  to  bear  through  diplo- 
matic channels.  Because  of  these  efforts, 
and  also,  we  believe,  because  of  a  more  real- 
istic attitude  by  some  of  the  Arab  govern- 
ments, progress  in  this  situation  has  been 
made  and  continues  to  be  made.  I  am  sure 
you  will  appreciate  that  the  Department's  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  discriminatory  restrictions 
by  foreign  countries  can  have  the  maximum 
possible  effect  only  when  conducted  In  the 
quietest  atmosphere  possible,  free  of  the 
glare  of  publicity. 

6.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  any  gov- 
eriunent  can  refuse  to  accept  an  employee 
ofllclally  assigned  by  another  government 
through  the  simple  expediency  of  declaring 
him  to  be  persona  non  grata,  the  United 
States  tries  not  to  assign  any  employee  to  a 
country  where  he  wUl  be  unacceptable  to 
the  host  government.  To  violate  this  assign- 
ment policy  would  be  to  place  the  employee 
in  a  position  where  he  could  not  succeed  in 
fulfilling  his  functional  obligations  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  while 
the  United  States  does  not  normally  take 
into  account  the  religion  of  Its  employees  In 
assigning  them  for  duty  abroad,  this  Is  re- 
grettably a  factor  which  cannot  be  Ignored 
in  the  case  of  certain  countries  whose  poli- 
cies in  this  respect  we  cannot  control  how- 
ever much  we  disagree  with  them. 

You  may  be  sure  the  Depariment  shares 
your  concern  about  the  problems  of  religious 
discrimination  practiced  by  some  govern- 
ments. Efforts  are  constantly  directed  to- 
ward solutions  of  these  problems. 
Sincerely, 

DotroLAS  MacAxthttk  II, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  February  24,  ISHS. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  ScHWEiKaB. 
House  of  Reoresentatives. 

Dear  Conorxssman  Schwxixer:  The  Sec- 
retary has  referred  your  letters  of  February 
9  and  10  to  the  President  and  to  him,  con- 
cerning assignments  of  employees  to  cer- 
tain countries,  to  me  for  reply. 

The  Department  does  not  practice  dis- 
crimination in  any  aspect  of  Its  personnel 
policies.  When  making  personnel  assign- 
ments to  Individual  posts  abroad,  however, 
the  Department  does  take  Into  account  all 
factors  which  wotild  affect  an  employee's  ef- 
fectiveness In  carrying  out  our  policies  and 


programs  in  that  country.  In  this  process, 
we  would  not  assign  an  officer  to  a  post 
where,  for  reasons  beyond  his  own  control, 
he  would  not  be  effective  or  where  his  par- 
ticular assignment  might  result  In  advene 
action  against  him. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Department's  de- 
sire to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  iti 
representatives  In  particular  situations  u 
tantamo\int  to  going  along  with  the  anU- 
Zionist  practices  of  the  Arab  countries  or 
with  apartheid  In  the  Union  of  South  Af- 
rica. We  have  ma^e  clear  our  opposition  to 
such  practices  on  many  occasions  and  In 
many  contexts.  However,  prejudice  and  dU- 
criminatory  practices  do  not  end  easily,  and 
it  remains  a  cardinal  tenet  In  International 
intercourse  that  the  representatives  of  one 
government  must  be  acceptable  to  the  re- 
ceiving country. 

With  reference  to  your  question  regarding 
assignments  to  Israel,  I  wish  to  assure  you 
that  the  Department  has  no  policy  which 
precludes  sending  Jewish  officers  to  Israel 
The  Department  has  posted  Jewish  personnel 
there  In  the  recent  past. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  In  this  prob- 
lem and  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  are 
making  gradual  progress  towards  our  objec- 
tive of  eliminating  racial  and  religious  dlj- 
tlnctlons  from  International  Intercourse. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  MacArthur  n, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 
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TRANSCRIPT  OF  THE  HALE  BOGGS 
TV  SHOW  WTTH  DEAN  RUSK  AS 
GUEST 

Mr.  DE  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recom) 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  I  had  as  a  guest  on  my  regular 
television  show  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk. 

The  discussion  centered  on  the  prin- 
cipal issues  concerning  our  role  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Secretary  was  at  his  lucid 
best  In  explaining  to  my  constituents 
the  reasons  for  our  being  In  southeast 
Asia  and  what  would  happen  if  we  left 
without  a  jiist  and  honorable  peace. 

The  transcript  of  the  television  show 
deserves  reading  by  all  of  us.    It  follows: 
Transcript  or   the   Hale   Boggs  TV  Show 
With  Dean  RinsK  as  Guest 

Good  morning,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  thl« 
morning  It  U  my  great  privilege  to  have  on 
our  program  the  distinguished  Secretary  oi 
State,  Dean  Rusk.  Mr.  Rusk  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  greatest  Secretaries  of 
Bute  In  the  history  of  our  Country.  He  U  » 
native  of  Georgia  and  he  Is  well  known  in 
o\ir  area  and  today  he  Is  going  to  talk  to 
you  about  Vietnam.  I  know  of  no  one  more 
competent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  very  happy  to  have 
you  here  and  I  would  like  to  start  off  by 
asking  you  a  quesUon.  Some  of  the  op- 
ponenu  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam  have  said 
that  we  have  no  legal  rtght  to  be  there 
Now.  Congress,  this  week,  has  Just  votea 
almost  unanlmoiisly — two  against  In  the  Sen- 
ate, four  votes  against  in  the  House— to  sup- 
plement our  program  there.  Would  you  mina 
telling  our  people  the  legal  basis  for  bemg 
there— and  then  we  will  go  on  to  the  otner 
reasons. 


ICr.  RxTBK.  Hale,  let  me  first  aay  bow  happy 
I  am  to  be  here  today.  As  ycn^  are  a  Memt>er 
of  the  distinguished  Ieadershl|)  of  the  House, 
you  and  I  have  seen  a  great  deAl  of  each  other 
tn  the  past  S  years.  Actually,  the  legal  posi- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  is  very  clear.  Under 
trttcle  61  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  all 
itates  have  an  individual  and  collective  right 
of  self-defense.  Nothing  In  the  charter  In- 
terferes with  that  individual  and  collective 
right.  Therefore,  South  Vietnam  has  a  gen- 
eral right  under  the  national  law  to  call 
upon  those  who  are  wiiltng  to  assist  It  in 
any  event  of  an  attack. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  which  was  passed  by  6h  overwhelm- 
ing vote  In  the  Senate  back  lit  19SS.  Out  of 
that  treaty  article  IV,  gives  each  party,  in 
the  event  of  attack,  the  ability  to  take  action 
to  restore  the  peace  In  the  area.  And  that  ob- 
ligation runs  Individually  and  collectively. 

Five  of  the  signatories  in  j  the  Southeast 
Treaty  Organization  are  very  actively  In- 
volved in  this  situation — Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Thailand  and,  ourselves,  as 
well  as  South  Vietnam  Itself,  and  President 
Uarcos  of  the  Philippines  has  Indicated  that 
be  expects  to  send  some  Pt}lllpplne  forces 
there.  Britain,  another  signatory  has  been 
giving  our  effort  there  very  strong  political 
support.  I 

Mr.  Boggs.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
have  their  forces  there.  SO— there  Is  no 
doubt  about  thn  Internatloi^al  law  aspect 
tnd  the  American  Bar  Association  recently 
commented  on  that  subject  with  a  resolution 
affirming  the  legality  of  our  actions.  I  might 
»ay  that  one  of  my  constltueota-  offered  that 
resolution — Mr.  Eberhard  Deuk«ch. 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  I'm  dellghtMl  to  hear  that, 
Mr.  Boggs.  |  ' 

As  far  as  the  Internal  legpl  situation  Is 
concerned,  the  President  dJ  the  United 
States  Is  acting  both  under  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  and  In  conformity  with  a  reso- 
hitlon  of  the  Congress  possQd  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  602  to  2  btok  in  August 
1964.  I 

Quite  apart  from  that,  the  Commander  In 
Chief  has  power  which  has  been  exercised 
since  the  days  of  George  Washington  to  use 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  situations 
in  different  part  of  the  world.  He  has  used 
that  authority  some  116  or  more  times. 

Mr.  BocGs.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think 
that  you  have  certainly  answered  that  ques- 
tion— In  my  Judgment  there  is  no  doubt 
about  our  legal  right  to  bia  there.  Now, 
should  we  be  there  from  a  political  and  a 
ihlUtary  point  of  view?  Yo\>  know  the  ex- 
pression has  grown  up  ab<>ut  doves  and 
bawks  and  some  people  say  "get  out" — other 
people  say  "further  in."  Must,  about  the 
doves.  Would  we  have  pe|ice  if  we  got 
"out"— without   an   honorable   treaty? 

Mr.  RtrsK.  It  seems  to  me.  Bale,  that  we 
l»»ve  learned  since  Japanese  militarists  first 
went  Into  Manchuria  in  1931  ■that  If  a  course 
of  aggression  gathers  momentum,  the  end 
of  that  road  is  war.  Now,  wa  have  a  sx>eclflc 
wwunltment  In  South  Vietnam — the  other 
side  knows  about  that  commitment — the  rest 
of  the  world  does.  Now,  if  Peiplng,  or  If 
Moscow  should  discover  that  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  does  not  mean 
»hythlng,  then  I  think  we  we  facing  very 
P*at  dangers — dangers  far  beyond  those 
that  are  now  on  the  horizon,  loecause  they 
would  make  decisions  about  the  lack  of  will 
of  the  United  States  that  would  move  into  a 
War  that  no  one  would  want. 

This  Is  why,  since  1945,  we  have  been 
forced  to  act  with  firmneesi  In  a  series  of 
crises  that  liave  appeared  in   this  postwar 

Mr.  Boocs.  Do  you  mind  m«ntionlng  some 

of  them?  I 

Mr,  RosK.  Well,  there  was  the  attempt  by 
we  Soviet  Union  to  keep  ita  troops  In  Iran, 
toe  Greek  guerrilla  operatloils,  the  blockade 


of  Berlin,  Korea,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis — 
and  in  the  course  of  meeting  these  threats 
with  flrmneBS,  the  United  States  has  taken 
more  than  170,000  casualties.  It  hasn't  been 
cheap  and  It  hasnt  been  easy — but  we 
learned  before  World  War  II  that  one  must 
organize  a  peace — one  must  defend  a  peace — 
one  Just  can't  hope  for  it.  Those  t>efore 
World  War  n  thought  that  perhaps  the  ag- 
gressor would  be  satisfied  with  his  next  bite 
then  leave  everything  alone,  but  found  that 
that  was  the  f>ath  Into  the  greatest  catas- 
trophe we  have  ever  had.  Now  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  that  happen  again.  We've  got 
to  hang  on  to  these  lessons  of  World  War  II 
because  we  are  not  going  to  get  a  chance  to 
draw  many  lessons  from  world  war  III,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  enough  left. 

Mr.  Boggs.  Let  me  read  a  quote  from  a 
speech  which  you  made  quite  recently  and  I 
quote  from  you,  Mr.  Secretary: 

"A  central  Issue  In  the  dispute  between  the 
two  leading  Communist  powers  today — that 
is  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China — It  Is  to 
what  extent  It  Is  effective  and  prudent  to  use 
force  to  promote  the  spread  of  communism. 
If  the  Bellicose  doctrine  of  the  Asian  Com- 
munists should  reap  -a  substantial  reward, 
the  outlook  for  peace  in  this  world  would  be 
grim  Indeed." 

That's  the  end  of  your  quote — I  wonder  if 
you  would  expand  on  that  a  bit?  That  Is  a 
very  significant  statement. 

Mr.  Rusk.  There  has  been,  since  1981,  at 
least,  a  major  Ideological  debate  between 
Moscow  and  Peiplng  on  the  techniques  by 
which  one  advances  their  world  revolution. 
Moscow  In  effect  said  In  1961  "that  you've  got 
to  be  a  little  careful  about  the  use  of  force 
and  how  you  use  It  and  when  you  use  It  be- 
cause the  Imperialists  will  react  and  every- 
body could  get  themselves  Into  a  big  war." 
That's  somewhat  of  an  over-slmpUfied  way  of 
stating  their  view.  Peiplng  came  back  and 
in  effect  said:  "No,  you're  Just  being  cow- 
ards— the  way  to  get  on  with  a  world  rev- 
olution Is  through  mUltancy  and  support 
wars  of  national  liberation  by  men  and  by 
arms  where  opportunities  exist. 

1ST.  Boggs.  Well,  what  do  they  mean  by 
wars  of  national  liberation,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  they  don't  mean  decolon- 
ization. Now  they  mean  the  advancement  of 
the  Communist  world  revolution  by  over- 
throwing existing  governments  through 
means  of  terror  and  sabotage  and  subversion 
and  all  the  other  techniques  that  we  have 
learned  a  lot  about  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Now,  It  Is  "ery  Important  that  the 
mlUtancy  of  Peiplng  be  recognized  for  what 
It  is — and  tlxat  Peiplng  be  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  use  of  force  tuts  no  fu- 
ture in  it.  Now,  I  had  people  In  the  Commu- 
nist world  tell  me  that  the  No.  1  question 
in  the  world  today  Is  how  to  move  Peiplng 
to  peaceful  coexistence.  If  I  had  said  that, 
they  wovUd  have  charged  me  with  capitalist 
propaganda,  but  here  are  people  In  the  Com- 
munist world.  In  Eastern  Eurc^e,  who  look 
upon  this  as  the  No.  1  question — I  happen 
to  agree  with  them.  Now,  this  Is  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  because  of 
our  allies  In  the  Pacific,  In  Asia,  Korea,  Japan, 
Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Thailand — South 
Vietnam  as  a  protocol  state  of  SEATO — 
Australia,  New  Zealand.  Now,  If  Peiplng 
should  discover  that  these  alliances  of  ours 
don't  represent  a  firm  and  genuine  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  American 
power,  than  we  are  going  to  have  a  whole 
series  of  acts  of  aggression  on  our  bands,  so, 
we've  got  to  stop  this  aggression  at  the  be- 
ginning and  organize  to  defend  the  peace. 
Mr.  Boggs.  Isn't  It  so,  also,  that  should 
this  happen,  you  would  see  a  great  Increase 
In  the  Chinese  Communist  activity  in  Latin 
America  and  other  developing  areas? 

Mr.  Rusk.  I  think  so — of  course.  But  Pei- 
plng has  had  to  face  a  whole  series  of  set- 
backs this  past  year.  They  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  about  four  or  five  countries  in 


Africa,  for  example.  They  had  a  major  set- 
back in  Indonesia,  they  march  up  thlU  and 
down  again  in  the  India-Pakistani  fighting 
and  they  see  the  commitment  of  American 
power  in  southeast  Asia,  so,  as  one  of  their 
recent  articles  put  It,  they  must  expect  some 
reverses,  some  ups  and  downs. 

Mr.  Boggs.  That  was  my  next  question,  Mr. 
Secretary.  It  seems  to  me  ttuit  some  of  our 
critics  are  Inclined  to  look  almost  entirely  at 
the  negative  aspects  of  South  Vietnam.  Very 
few  of  them,  I  say  very  few.  These  people  do 
not  look  at  what  actuaUy  has  happened 
within  the  last  9  to  10  nM>nths.  Do  you 
think  for  one  moment  that  we  would  have 
had  the  developments  we  did  have  In  Indo- 
nesia and  that  we  are  now  having  in  Africa 
and  other  places,  had  not  our  jHesence  been 
made  so  effective  In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  I  think  the  atutude  of  the 
United  States  tn  Vietnam  has  been  of  deep 
encouragement  to  many  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries and  many  of  the  peoples  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  who  are  faced  with  the  same 
type  problem.  I  believe,  however,  that  what 
the  Chinese  have  been  learning  Is  that  most 
of  the  people  of  the  world  Just  do  not  want 
what  they  have  got  to  offer  and  what  they 
are  tr3rlng  to  impose  upon  them — and  so,  in 
this  kind  of  struggle  I  feel  that  every  small 
country  has  a  stake.  Now,  it  is  true  that  not 
all  ol  those  100  smaller  countries  want 
to  step  out  pubUcly  now  and  give  us  strong 
public  support.  They  have  got  some  prob- 
lems of  their  own,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
about  76  are  supporting  what  we  are  doing, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  at  aU  that  if  there  Is  a 
successful  outcome  In  South  Vietnam,  as  I 
know  there  will  be,  that  a  hundred  small 
countries  around  the  world  wlU  breathe  a 
high  of  relief  and  be  glad  that  it  has  come 
out  that  way. 

Blr.  Bocce.  Would  you  mind  in  that  con- 
nection talking  about — and  I  know  this  has 
military  Implications — but  the  different  posi- 
tion today  In  Vietnam  today,  both  mlUtary 
and  economic  and  poUtically,  as  compared  to 
Just  8  months  ago. 

Mr.  Rusk.  WeU,  I  think  in  the  first  place, 
for  the  past  3  or  4  months  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  allied  forces  have  clearly  been 
on  the  Initiative.  If  you  follow  the  opera- 
tional reports  as  closely  as  Mr.  Boooe  does, 
you  wUl  notice  that  most  of  the  larger  opera- 
tions are  on  the  Initiative  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  allied  groups — son^  25  to  30  of 
those  separate  operations  every  day.  Of 
course,  now,  our  own  newspapermen  out 
there  concentrate  on  the  American  forces  and 
we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  those  operations  are  conducted  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  themselves — and  It 
remains  their  war.  It  has  not  become  an 
American  war.  We  are  supporting  t)}em. 
But  the  Initiative  Is  clearly  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  allies.  The  other 
side  has  been  taking  very  serious  punish- 
ment. Diulng  1965,  for  example,  the  Vlet- 
cong  suffered  in  nvunbers  killed  as  many  as 
the  United  States  had  killed  throughout  the 
entire  Korean  war,  and,  since  the  first  of  this 
year,  those  casualty  rates  have  gone  up — so 
they  are  running  Into  serious  trouble  not 
only  In  the  effectiveness  of  their  operations, 
but  also  In  morale  and  supply.  Now  I  think 
another  Important  phase  of  the  battle  Is  the 
one  we  discussed  In  Honolulu  In  great  de- 
taU — that  Is  to  get  on  with  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  country.  That  has 
loeen  given  new  impetus — the  Vletcong  still 
try  to  disrupt  It  by  attacks  on  local  officials 
and  by  disrupting  lines  of  communication 
and  these  ftfe  tough  problems  they  have 
there,  but  the  present  government,  and  cer- 
tainly our  Government,  are  committing 
themselves  fully  to  it  and  I  would  expect  in- 
creasing rapid  change  In  that  field  as  well. 

Mr.  Boocs.  Now  Mr.  Secretary,  we  Just  have 
time  for  one  or  two  other  questions.  TTie 
suggestion  has  been  made  by  son^  that  we.  In 
our  efforts  to  go  to  the  bargaining  table  and 
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negotUttng  table  with  a  p««c«ful  conference 
that  we  Include  the  Vletcong.  Would  you 
mind  dlspoalng  of  that  contention? 

ICr.  Rusk.  Well,  in  the  flrat  place  the  other 
side  has  made  It  quite  clear  that  their  condi- 
tion la  that  the  Vletcong  be  accepted  aa  the 
■ole  repreeentatlvea  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.  They  haven't  been  qualifying  thla 
demand.  Secondly,  the  Vletcong  Is  an  arm 
of  Hanoi.  Their  views  can  be  ascertained, 
but  we  Bhant  Impose  upon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  this  outfit,  which  has  not 
been  chose  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  which  represents  somebody  else. 
Mr.  Booos.  It's  a  front,  pure  and  simple. 
Mr.  Rusk.  Now,  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  some  peace  and  can  have  their  elections, 
they  can  choose  whatever  government  they 
want.  I'm  convinced  myself  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  are  not  going  to  choose  a 
liberation  front  or  the  representatives  of 
Hanoi — a  million  people,  you  remember, 
Hals,  left  Hanoi  after  the  division  of  Vietnam 
In  order  to  escape  this  Oommunlst  regime. 

Mr.  Booos.  Right,  Blr.  Secretary,  do  you 
feel  we  are  making  progress  In  an  orderly 
fashion — would  you  venture  a  prediction  on 
bow  long  military  operations  may  have  to 
continue?  I  know  that  this  Is  a  difficult 
thing. 

Mr.  Rusk.  No:  It's  bard  to  i»-edlct.  There 
la  a  long,  hard  job  ahead,  even  If  the  main 
military  operations  were  to  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  you'd  still  have  a  considerable 
guerrilla  problem  and  sabotage  in  the  country 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  dispose  of,  but 
in  these  crises  we  have  had  since  1945,  the 
end  comes  rather  quickly  and  imespectedly. 
I  am  thinking  now  about  the  Greek  guerrlllaa 
■and  about  the  Berlin  blockade,  even  the 
Korean  wai^-so  It  U  a  lltUe  hard  to  know 
Just  when  it  will  come.  I  think  it  will  come 
when  Hanoi  fully  realizes  they  are  not  going 
to  have  South  Vietnam  by  force,  and  then 
we  will  see  a  break  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  Booos.  One  final  question — Do  you 
think  the  vote  In  Congress  this  week  was 
helpful? 

Mr.  Rusk.  It  was  Indeed  and  I  think  that 
very  strong  vote  in  support  of  what  is  going 
Is  going  on  m  South  Vietnam  will  be  helpful 
not  only  in  the  housekeeping  aspect  of  It  but 
as  a  demonstration  of  determination  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  Indeed  to  Hanoi,  and  I 
must  say  I  was  deeply  grateful  for  the  over- 
whelming vote  that  you  gentlemen  down 
here  gave  us  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  Booos.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  know  we 
could  go  on  for  a  much  longer  period,  but  our 
time  has  expired.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
Joining  with  us  this  morning  In  this  report 
to  our  people  In  south  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RX7SX.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Booos.  Thank  you,  sir. 


THE  U.S.  LEGAL  RIGHT  TO  BE  IN 
VIETNAM— THE  AMERICAN  BAR 
ASSOCIATION'S  HOUSE  OP  DELE- 
GATES SPEAKS 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boocs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker  there  has 
been  debate  in  the  our  country  about  the 
TJB.  legal  right  to  be  in  Vietnam. 

The  American  Bar  Association's  House 
of  Delegates  spoke  loud  and  clear  on  this 
Issue  at  Its  midwinter  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago February  21,  1966. 


That  body  unanimously  adopted  a  res- 
olution and  report  supporting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  resolu- 
tion should  put  to  rest  uiy  doubts  about 
our  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
the  resolution  was  the  work  of  one  of  my 
constituents,  Eberhard  P.  Deutfich, 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Law  through  United  Nations. 
Mr.  Deutsch  is  a  world  renowned  at- 
torney who  has  given  of  himself  for  the 
past  41  years  in  perfecting  the  American 
system  of  Justice,  both  in  the  practice  of 
civil  and  military  law. 

All  Americans  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Deutsch.  May  we  all  continue  to 
deserve  his  efforts. 

Following  1j  the  resolution  and  report 
adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
In  addition  to  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  Mr.  Deutsch: 

Amcxican  Bab  Association  Spbcial  Joint  Re- 
port OF  TRz  Standing  Committxk  on  Pkack 
AMD  Law  Throuor  Unitko  Nations  and  thc 
Skctioit  of  Intbrnational  and  Compara- 
tivs  Law 

rxcommxndation 

Whereas  in  recent  hearings  before  the  Por- 
elgn  Relations  Committee  of  the  U.8.  Senate, 
It  has  been  stated  that  international  lawyers 
are  agreed  that  the  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam 
Is  lUegal  and  In  violation  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations:  and 

Whereas  articles  61  and  52  of  the  charter 
sanction  steps  for  self-defense  and  collective 
and  regional  security  arrangements  such  as 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party;  and 

Whereas  in  the  course  of  these  bearings.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  an  expression  on 
this  subject  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
would  be  appropriate:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
That  the  position  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam  is  legal  under  International  law,  and 
Is  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  asso- 
ciation be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and 
directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
Immediately  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

RRPORT 

The  attention  of  the  committee  and  the 
council  has  been  called  to  the  recent  widely 
publicised  hearings  on  appropriations  for 
support  of  the  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

At  these  hearings,  It  has  been  suggested 
that  International  lawyers  are  agreed  that 
the  U.S.  position  In  Vietnam  is  Illegal  and 
In  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Articles  51  and  63  of  the  charter  expressly 
provide  that  nothing  contained  therein 
"shall  Impair  the  Inherent  right  of  individ- 
ual or  collective  self-defense,"  nor  preclude 
"the  existence  of  regional  arrangements  or 
agencies  for  dealing  with  such  matters  re- 
lating to  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate  for 
regional  action."  The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organisation  Is  such  an  arrangement  or 
agency. 

Professors  of  international  law  of  some  31 
law  schools  have  expressed  their  opinion,  and 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  as- 
sociation's Standing  Committee  on  Peace 
and  Law  Through  United  Nations  and  of  the 
members  of  the  CouncU  of  the  Section  of 
International  and  Comparative  Law,  that  the 
position  of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam  Is 
legal,  and  Is  not  In  violation  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 


During  the  course  of  the  Senate  commit, 
tee  hearings,  it  was  suggested  that  It  would 
be  desirable  to  have  an  expression  on  this 
subject  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  at  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  the  ocHiunittee  and  the  council  o( 
the  section  which  now  Jointly  recommend 
adoption  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
resolution  hereinabove  set  forth  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  the  position  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  that  the  presence  of  \js. 
forces  in  Vietnam  is  legal  under  international 
law.  and  In  accord  with  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty. 

Eberhard  P.  Detttsch, 
Chairman,    Standing    Committee    on 
Peace    and    Law    Through    l/nited 
Nations. 

Edward  D.  Rb, 
Chairman,    Section    of    International 
and  Comparative  Law. 
Recommendation     adopted     unanlmouilj 
on  February  21,  1966,  by  the  bouse  of  dele- 
gates  of   the   American   Bar   Association  at 
Its  midwinter  meeting  In  Chicago,  111. 

BiooRAPHicAL  Sketch  of  Mr.  Eberharo 
DEtrrscH 

Eberhard  P.  Deutsch  was  bom  on  October 
31,  1897,  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  early  studies.  His  parents  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ootthard  (Hermine  Bacher) 
Deutsch  of  that  city. 

In  April  1917,  he  enlUted  In  the  1st  IlUnoU 
Cavalry— later  the  122d  VS.  Field  ArtlUery- 
In  which,  with  the  33d  Division,  U.S.  Army, 
he  served  throughout  the  First  World  War, 
rising  to  rank  of  lieutenant. 

In  1926,  he  completed  his  studies  u  k 
special  student  at  the  College  of  Law  of 
Tulane  University,  and  has  been  engaged 
In  the  general  practice  of  civil  law  ever  since 
at  New  Orleans,  where  he  is  senior  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Deutsch,  Kerrigan  &  Stiles. 

In  1942,  he  again  entered  military  service, 
reaching  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  serving 
with  various  combat  and  military-govern- 
ment units  throughout,  and  following  close 
of,  the  Second  World  War. 

Colonel  Deutsch  completed  his  tour  of 
active  military  duty  In  the  fall  of  1948,  hav- 
ing served  since  close  of  hostilities  in  Europe, 
as  principal  legal  adviser  to  Gen.  Mark  W. 
Clark,  and  as  Chief  of  the  Allied  Legal  Di- 
rectorate, In  the  military  administration  of 
Austria,  and  In  the  re-creation  of  that  coun- 
try as  a  free  and  Independent  nation. 

During  hU  service  In  Austria,  Colonel 
Deutsch  devised,  and  assisted  in  putting  into 
effect,  the  so-called  negative  veto,  under 
which  decrees  promulgated  by  the  Austrian 
Government,  and  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Parliament  of  Austria,  became  etfective 
throughout  the  country  In  31  days  unless 
unanimously  rejected  by  the  quadri-partlte 
(United  States,  British.  French,  and  Soviet) 
AlUed  Military  Commission  In  the  meanUme 

Colonel  Deutsch  took  part  in  12  major  en- 
gagements, including  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
and  in  airborne  landing  behind  the  Unes  in 
Normandy.  He  has  a  total  of  some  16  Ameri- 
can and  French  decorations  and  service 
medals. 

Colonel  Deutsch  Is  Honorary  Consul  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Austria  at  New  Orleans,  and 
cIvlUan  aid  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

In  1936.  Mr.  Deutsch  was  counsel  for  pub- 
lishers in  their  successful  attack  on  a  Loui- 
siana advertising  tax,  declared  unanimously 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  constitute  an  infringement  of  the  consU- 
tutlonal  guarantee  of  a  free  press. 

In  1960-62,  Mr.  Deutsch,  as  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  ^^^ 
States,  successfully  prepared  and  prosecuteo 
the  appeal  of  the  United  States  from  adven* 
Judgments  In  the  vast  Texas  City  disaster 
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UUgaUon,  believed  to  be  th»  largest  civil 
action  of  Its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

He  has  been  (1961-62)  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Law,  and 
for  many  years  a  member,  and  chairman 
(1962-63  and  1966  to  date)  OC  that  associa- 
tion's Standing  Committee  on  Peace  and  Law 
Through  United  Nations.  He  is,  and  has  been 
for  several  years,  chairman  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Bar  Association's  Standing  Committee 
on  tisw  Reform,  and  regularly  takes  a  lead- 
ing part  in  many  civic  activUttes. 

Mr.  Deutsch  is  the  author  of  a  plan  for 
reconstitution  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  to  give  It  uniform,  universal,  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction  over  all  nations,  with- 
out undue  surrender  of  their  sovereignty. 
The  plan  Is  described  In  Mr.  Deusch's  lead- 
ing article  In  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  for  June  1963,  and  was  approved 
unanimously  in  August  1966,  by  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  American  Ebv  Association. 

Mr.  Deutsch  has  been  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  American  Bar  Aagociation  Journal,  and 
Is  the  author  of  many  leading  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  various  legal  publications 
during  the  past  30  years,  on  constitutional, 
maritime,  and  International  Uw. 


PFINO 


GLUE  SNi; 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
un«Jiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoik  I  Mr.  FarbsibinI  may  ex- 
teid  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Sjpeaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  the  subject  of  glue 
sniffing  has  occupied  the  time  and  energy 
of  many  local  governments  Mid  has  been 
studied  at  the  national  level.  Many 
municipalities  and  States  have  enacted 
statutes  aimed  at  either  promiscuous  uses 
of  these  solvents  or  at  restricting  the  sale 
of  products  containing  toxi(;  solvents,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  New  York  City  ordi- 
nance. However,  no  concrete  action  on 
a  national  scale  has  been  started  to  dls- 
^fourage  and  prevent  glue  sniffing. 

The  problem  is  not  abating  but  rather 
Is  Increasing.  Reports  continue  to  pour 
in  from  my  district  telling  of  teenagers 
ilrunk,  dizzy,  and  euphoric  from  inhaling 
fumes  of  plastic  cements  ahd  other  or- 
ganic solvents.  Similar  events  have  been 
reported  in  Memphis,  Boston,  Hawaii, 
uid  other  areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  Is  clear  from  existing  nesearch  that 
wis  form  of  aberrant  behavior  among  our 
'sen  and  preteenagers  causes  a  syn- 
•Irome  resembling  acute  alcoholic  Intoxl- 
«'ion.  Apart  from  the  Incalculable 
wm  done  while  children  are  under  its 
influence,  inhaling  the  solvents  from 
flues  and  other  substances  produces 
Physical  injury.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
"nany  articles  and  clinical  evidence  that 
»  yoimg  body  can  be  seriouriy  damaged 
irom  inhalation  of  certain  solvents.  I  do 
not  believe  we  need  wait  any  longer  for 
Mdltional  evidence  and  more  substanti- 
ating cases  attesting  to  damage  of  the 
numan  body,  it  Is  time  to  initiate  a  pro- 
«J»m  to  deter  and  prevent  the  practice. 
"T  Speaker,  It  is  my  intention  to  Intro-  < 
"ice  legislation  amending  the  Inderal 


Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  to 
require  manufacturers  of  glues  and  other 
substances  containing  toxic  solvents  to 
label  their  product  with  a  skull  and 
crossbones  and  the  word  "poison."  In 
addition,  the  tube  or  bottle  containing 
the  product  should  bear  a  label  warning 
that  the  vapor  may  be  harmful  and  that 
the  product  should  be  used  only  in  a  well- 
ventilated  area. 

The  legislation  will  apply  to  glues 
and  other  substances  containing  the 
organic  solvents  most  frequently  pro- 
ducing the  intoxicating  eCTect,  such  as 
toluene,  xylene,  methyl  Isobutyl  ketone, 
methyl  cellasolve  acetate,  isopropyl 
alcohol,  methylethyl  ketone,  acetone, 
ethyl  acetate,  or  their  combinations. 

In  addition,  it  will  also  require  that 
products  containing  these  organic  sol- 
vents be  removed  from  the  open  serve- 
yourself  shelves  of  stores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  delude  myself 
that  this  legislation  will  reform  existing 
sniffers,  but  it  may  deter  any  new  con- 
verts to  this  dangerous  practice.  We 
must  direct  efforts  aimed  at  correcting 
the  underlying  emotloiml  disorders  to 
make  any  real  headway  with  the  hard 
core  toxic  solvent  sniffer.  These  young 
people  are  potential  drug  addicts  of 
tomorrow.  Let  us  take  steps  to  nip  many 
of  these,  at  an  early  stage,  when  the 
job  of  rehabilitation  Is  not  so  difficult 
a  task. 

I  might  add  that  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  push  vigorously  ahead  with 
pending  legislation  covering  civil  com- 
mitment for  drug  addicts  and  a  Federal 
aid  program  for  drug  treatment  centers. 
We  must  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  and  take  creative  steps  to  aid 
those  human  creatures  lost  in  a  world 
of  opiate  dreams  to  find  a  place  in  the 
real  world. 


A    FATHER    AND    HIS    SON    SPEAK 
ABOUT  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
talk  about  Vietnam,  no  one  is  more  de- 
serving of  being  heard  than  the  young 
men  who  are  there  fighting  for  us  all 
and  the  families  of  those  men  here 
awaiting  their  return. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  father  of  one  of  those  young  men, 
one  who  though  wounded  is  still  there 
in  Vietnam  engaged  against  the  enemy. 
Notliing  that  I  can  say  can  add  to  the 
courage  and  determination  manifested 
by  the  words  of  this  father  and  his  son. 

I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues,  all 
Americans  will  share  my  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  these  two  great  men  and  the 
pride  that  they  are  of  us.  And,  above 
all,  like  our  President  and  all  Americans, 
I  pray  that  a  Just  and  honorable  way 
may  soon  be  found  to  end  this  conflict,  so 


that  Jack  and  all  his  comrades  may  be 
home  again  with  their  families. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Olxn  Ridos,  N.J., 
February  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Petes  W.  Rooino,  J«., 
Commerce  Court  Building, 
10  Commerce  Court, 
Newark,  NJ. 

Dear  Petes:  That  was  very  nice  of  you, 
Pete,  to  drop  me  a  little  note  commenting 
on  our  son  Jack  being  wounded  In  Vietnam. 
This  is  typical  of  the  thoughtfulness  and 
consideration  you  have  for  your  constituents, 
regardless  of  their  party  afBliatlon,  which 
has  endeared  you  to  so  many  thousands  of 
people  in  the  district. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  you  may  soon  be 
called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  either  In 
support  of  or  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  Vietnam.  Tou  may  there- 
fore be  Interested  in  this  excerpt  from  a 
letter  we  recently  received  from  Jack: 

"I  was  very  lucky  previously  and  there  Is 
a  chance  I  won't  be  so  lucky  next  time.  If 
anything  should  happen  I  don't  want  any 
big  moping  going  on.  I  chose  to  be  here  and 
I  am  proud  to  do  my  Job." 

As  President  Johnson  said  last  night  on 
the  television,  the  boys  who  are  doing  a 
Job  like  our  son  Jack  have  no  doubts  at  all 
whether  they  are  doing  the  right  thing  for 
our  country  and  our  freedom.  Prom  your 
letter,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  you  have  been 
over  there  personally,  I  know  that  you  under- 
stand this  too.  Thus,  I  know  you  won't  be 
sidetracked  by  the  strange  views  of  some  of 
your  colleagues  In  the  Senate  whose  motives 
are  so  hard  to  understand. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  letter.  1  hope 
you  will  take  every  opportunity  to  become 
as  vocal  as  possible  In  supporting  our 
mission  In  Vietnam. 

With  kindest  regards, 

W.   Jeffebson  Xyon. 


H.R.  13319,  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
agency  of  information,  as  an  institution 
of  learning,  and  as  a  recreation  center, 
the  public  library  renders  Invaluable 
service  to  Its  community  and  to  the 
Nation.  It  not  only  offers  its  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  spend  enjoyable  hours 
of  leisure  in  the  world  of  books,  but  it 
also  gives  them  access  to  the  world's  best 
thought  and  a  chance  to  make  their 
education  a  lifelong  process.  These  are 
all  significant  contributions  but  espe- 
cially important  is  the  indispensable  role 
of  the  public  library  as  an  educational 
institution. 

Today  it  is  Imperative  that  our  people 
be  better  read  and  better  Informed  than 
ever  before,  if  our  society  Is  to  remain 
open  and  democratic  and  if  the  American 
people  are  to  exercise  responsible  citizen- 
ship. Public  libraries  can  help  to  per- 
form this  function,  but  only  If  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  all  Americans.    As 
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Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans,  former  librarUn 
of  Congrew.  pointed  out: 

Th«  perpctuAttoo  at  m  tn»  aodety  requlr«a 
not  only  thai  men  have  the  legal  rlg^t  to 
bear  and  read  tb»  truth,  to  seek  informatlMi 
from  varied  aouroM,  to  eiplore  divergent 
▼lews,  to  be  expoeed  to  new  or  heretical  Ideaa, 
but  that  they  have  the  actital  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

The  library  Services  Act  has  given 
that  actual  opportunity  to  countless 
numbers  of  Americans.  Enacted  In  1056 
to  promote  the  development  of  library 
services  In  rural  areas,  the  act  was  ex- 
tended to  urban  areas  by  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  of  1964. 

This  law  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  wider  and  better  library 
services  all  over  the  country.  It  has  also 
stimulated  greater  State  and  local  library 
efforts.  In  my  own  State  of  Florida 
funds  budgeted  for  library  services  this 
fiscal  year  overmatched  Federal  funds  by 
$1.29  million. 

With  these  fimds  we  are  making  grants 
to  many  of  our  public  libraries  to  help 
them  achieve  minimum  national  stand- 
ards and  to  assist  the  SUte  Ubrary 
agency  in  providing  increased  consultant 
services,  supplementary  book  and  refer- 
ence services  and  encouragement  to 
county  and  multlcounty  library  develop- 
ment. We  also  have  three  approved  con- 
struction projects  to  date.  In  short,  we 
are  making  steady  progress  under  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
toward  providing  adequate  library  serv- 
ice to  every  Florldlan. 

Mr.  I^jeaker.  other  States  are  and  can 
continue  to  make  similar  progress  if  we 
do  not  allow  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  to  expire  this  June 
30.  HJL  13319,  a  bill  which  I  have 
Introduced  would  not  only  continue  the 
tyrogram,  but  would  further  expand  it. 
H.R.  13319,  which  is  identical  to  HJl. 
12133,  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pia- 
KiNsl  would  authorise  $60  million  for  fis- 
cal 1967  for  library  services  under  title  I, 
$75  million  for  fiscal  1967  for  library  con- 
struction under  title  n,  and  additional 
funds  under  both  titles  for  fiscal  years 
1966-71.  The  bill  would  also  add  a  new 
title  to  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  to  authorize  grants  to  State 
Ubrary  agencies  to  develop  cooperative 
Ubrary  services.  In  this  way  we  could 
utilize  oiu*  lUsrary  faculties  more  fully  in 
meeting  the  Ubrary  needs  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  Ubrary  is  es- 
sential to  the  continuing  education  of 
the  American  pubUc  and  HJl.  13319  and 
HJi.  13133  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  pubUc  libraries.  I  give  this 
measure  my  wholehearted  support  and 
I  encourage  my  coUeagues  to  do  the  same. 
We  must  not  delay  in  extending  and  ex- 
panding the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act. 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE 
CARE  FOR  ANIMALS  WHOSE  LIVES 
ARE  SACRIFICED  IN  THE  QUEST 
FOR  THE  MEANS  TO  BETTER  HU- 
MAN HEALTH 

Mr.  M  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  norlda  [Mr.  Pippnt]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  pdnt  in  the  Racoa 
and  UMdude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
Then  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  legisla- 
tive matter  which  is  of  great  concern 
to  me.  My  remarks  are  prompted  by  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  12488  scheduled  for  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  March  7  and  8,  by  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Poagx,  chairman  of  the 
Livestock  and  Feed  Grains  Subcommit- 
tee. Over  several  years  I  have  taken  a 
keen  Interest  in  the  legal  protection  of 
those  ftnttpniH  whose  Uves  are  sacrificed 
in  the  quest  for  the  means  to  better  hu- 
man health. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
this  Congress  relating  to  this  problem. 
H.R.  9750,  introduced  by  me  last  August, 
deals  with  the  problems  of  humane  care 
of  animals  by  the  dealers  supplying  the 
medical  and  drug  laboratories  and  H.R. 
10050,  introduced  by  me  in  July,  covers 
the  humane  housing,  care,  and  use  of 
animals  within  these  laboratories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  Uke  to  point  out 
that  the  subjects  covered  and  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  these  two  pieces  of 
legislation  are  very  different.  E:ven  a  cur- 
sory reading  of  the  two  bills  wlU  reveal 
how  widely  different  are  the  require- 
ments of  appropriate  legislation  for  es- 
tablishments where  animals  are  held 
only  a  few  days  before  shipment  and 
for  laboratories  where  they  often  stay 
for  months  or  years  and  are,  of  necessity 
in  many  cases,  subjected  to  extremely 
painful  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  letter  to  my  honor- 
able colleague.  Mr.  Poaoi.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  cover  in  detail  the  Imiwrtant 
reasons  why  I  feel  these  two  areas  should 
be  the  subject  matter  of  separate  pieces 
of  legislation.  I  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  because  some  of 
the  pending  bUls  to  regulate  the  suppliers 
wo\Ud  also  be  of  some  modest  eflect  in 
regulating  laboratory  conditions.  Inclu- 
sion of  the  latter  would,  I  fear,  nat  only 
result  in  inadequate  treatment  of  labora- 
tory problems  but  also  would  be  prej- 
udicial to  the  passage  of  adequate  legls- 
laUon  such  as  H.R  10050.  Since  I  con- 
sider the  points  made  in  my  letter  of 
utmost  Importance  to  good  legislation  in 
this  dlfOeult  field,  I  have  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  of  the 
Record  my  letter  of  March  2,  1966,  to  my 
coUeague  and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee (m  Livestock  and  Feed  Orains,  the 
Honorable  W.  R.  Poaoi. 

Housx  or  RapvcsBMTATrm, 
Waahington,  D.C..  MarOi  2, 1969. 
Hon.  W.  R.  PoAOK, 
Member  of  Congre**, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  dkaa  M«.  Chaiaican:  At  you  know,  for 
several  years  I  have  taken  a  very  active  inter- 
est In  all  of  the  fields  of  animal  welfare  for 
which  Federal  legislation  baa  been  propoaed. 
As  long  ago  as  198S  I  introduced  legtolatton 
designed  to  insure  the  best  treatment  poaal- 
bls  of  aalmils  used  in  research  lalioratorles. 
In  July  1B66  I  Introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
ellmlnats  the  Intolerable  practices  prevail- 
ing at  the  estabUBbmenta  of  the  wholesale 
dealers  supplying  animals  to  lalMratorlea. 

Over  the  years  I  have  given  this  legislative 
field   careful   attention   and   have  bad  tbs 


benefit  of  the  beet  advice  at  the  leading  na- 
tional humane  societies. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing.  Hit.  1S488 
introduced  by  you  on  February  a.  Is  of  gn»i 
Interest  to  ma  and  I  trust  I  may  offer  sens 
oplnloos  on  It.  * 

I  am,  of  course.  In  general  agreenaent  with 
the  establishment  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  oS  standards  aotd  regulatloni 
which  will  force  the  laboratory  animal  luppiy 
trade  Into  the  hands  of  responsible  and 
decent  people.  Bstabllshments  such  as  Le*. 
ter  Brown's,  plcttired  in  Life  8  weelu  ago,  an 
Intolerable. 

As  I  testified  at  the  hearings  chaired  by 
you  last  September,  I  am  quite  oonoerced 
over  the  coverage  of  bills  in  the  field  under 
oonslderatlon.  I  believe  that  bills  such  m 
HA.  12488  ahould  deal  with  the  condltk>iu 
of  purchase  and  sale,  care  and  handling,  and 
boualng  and  transportation  of  animals  by 
dealers  but  should  not  estend  to  condlUooi 
within  the  laboratories  themselves.  Condi- 
tions in  the  animal  supply  Industry  do  not 
appear  to  caU  for  the  same  kind  of  r^fiUs- 
tlon  as  those  found  in  the  research,  medical, 
and  drug  laboratories. 

In  the  dealer  trade  the  problems  appear  to 
be  Identification  and  recordkeeping  to  Insur* 
that  all  animals  have  been  legally  acquired, 
and  humane  and  sanitary  care  during  the 
periods  that  animals  are  boused  and  tram- 
ported  by  the  dealers.  These  relatively 
simple  problems  can  b«  met  by  regulation! 
establishing  minimum  standards  for  environ- 
ment and  care,  a  system  of  registration  and 
Inspection  of  dealers'  estabUahxnents,  re- 
quirements for  rec(»tlkeeplng  and  identifica- 
tion, and  appropriate  administrative  ma- 
chinery and  penalties  for  violations. 

By  contrast,  the  problems  obtaining  In 
laboratories  are  far  more  complex.  The  stay 
of  animals  In  laboratories  Is  often  measured 
In  months  and  years  as  compared  to  houn 
and  days  in  dealers'  establishments.  Stand- 
ards for  one  would  not  be  applicable  for  the 
other.  However,  the  greatest  problem  In 
laboratories  arises  in  seeking  a  resolution  of 
the  conflicting,  emotion-laden  approach  to  a 
dlfflcult  problem  liy  scientists  and  humani- 
tarians— the  problem  of  using  animals  in  re- 
search with  a  minimum  of  pain  and  discom- 
fort and  a  m«TiTTnim  yield  of  scientific  in- 
formation. 

My  bill,  HSL  10050.  is  in  no  sense  an  anti- 
science  or  antt-vivlsectlonist  bill  but  it  does 
spell  out  in  considerable  detail  many  ways  In 
which  animal  suffering  will  be  reduced. 
There  are  many  methods  by  which  this  can 
be  done,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  sdentiflc 
achievement. 

Besides  eetabllshlng  standards  for  general 
care  and  environment,  HJl.  10060  contains 
carefully  drawn  provisions  designed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  animals  used  to  the 
minimum  needed;  to  insure  that  where  pain 
Is  necessary  to  the  performance  of  an  experi- 
ment the  least  pain  U  inflicted  upon  the 
animals  and  that  pain  relieving  care  con- 
forms to  the  beet  practices;  to  substitute 
wherever  possible  lees  sensitive  forma  of  life. 
or  insenUent  forms  such  as  mlcro-organlsmi, 
tissue  cultures,  etc.;  to  require  a  search  of 
avaUable  information  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  needless  duplication  of  work  already 
done. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  to  ellmlnsts 
dlaoocnfort  and  to  minimize  pain  wherever 
poasible  without  impeding  the  progress  ol 
science  toward  greater  beneflU  for  huBsan 
health,  I  am  firmly  convinced  tliat  the  care 
and  lose  of  laboratory  anlmaU  under  humane 
conditions  will,  in  the  long  run,  benefit 
rather  than  retard  reaeareh. 

I  bave  mentioned  eoroe  of  the  '•»**»•*?" 
B.M.  10»60  to  mustrate  the  complex  """^ 
wblob  must  be  dealt  with  Ui  order  to  treat 
adequately  aU  the  problems  arising  from  tns 
use  of  anlmaU  In  laboratories.  I  do  not  ne- 
lieve  that  Justice  is  done  to  these  problems  m 
•«:tion  6,  which  U  the  relevant  part  or  bj*- 
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U488:  "The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate himiane  standards  to  govern  the 
handling  and  transportation  at  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  animals  by  dealera  and  research 
(scillties,  and  to  promote  their  health,  well- 
being,  and  safety:  Provided,  however.  That 
this  authority  shall  not  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  set  standards  for  the 
handling  of  these  animals  during  the  actual 
research  or  experimentation."   ■ 

While  section  6  would  have  sane  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  housing  and  care  of  animals 
In  laboratories,  It  would  speciflcally  exempt 
conditions  attendant  upon  their  actual  use 
In  research.  I  am  convinced  tihat  the  needs 
of  animals  and  oxir  m<a^l  obligation  to  them 
li  not  met  by  such  a  provision  for  partial 
coverage.  I  am  convinced  that  a  far  letter 
answer  lies  in  covering  conditions  In  labora- 
tories In  a  bill  like  H.R.  10060  and  covering 
conditions  in  the  dealer  trade  under  a  bill 
«uch  as  H.R.  12488  with  the  separation  of  the 
coverage  of  the  two  at  the  labomtory  door. 

Plnally,  I  should  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tioa  the  large  and  rapidly  Intreaslng  voter 
lupport  for  H.R.  10050  and  iU  companion 
bills.  A  very  large  volume  ot  letters  from 
my  constituents  favoring  my  bill  has  been 
teoelved  in  this  office.  i 

The  national  publicity  has  oreated  such  a 
demand  for  legislation  that  strong  support 
now  exists  In  the  House.  Bllbs  identical  to 
mine  have  been  Introduced  by  our  colleagues 
PiCL  ROCEBS,  Lxo  CBbien,  Wihiam  SPRINCm, 
Juos  Gn.ucAN — all  of  the  Health  and  Pub- 
lic Safety  Subcommittee — Oliva  Huot  and 
Wnxuif  Randall.  In  the  other  body.  Sena- 
tors MclNTYM  and  Bath.  In  my  Judgment 
there  is  an  excellent  outlook  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  kind  of  laboratory  legislation 
we  are  proposing. 

I  hope  these  prospects  will  not  be  jeopard- 
ised by  the  overlapping  coverage  of  section 
8  <rf  your  biU. 

With  warm  regards  to  you !  und  to  your 
commlt^tee. 

Believe  me. 

Always  sincerely, 

Claude  Pepper, 
Member  p/  Congress. 


H 


TWENT5r-SEVEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 
ASSESSED  IN  UNPAID  TAXES 
AGAINST  PRIVATE  TAX-EXEMPT 
FOUNDATIONS  1 1 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  sj^aker,  I  ask 
inianixnous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evms]  may  extend 
W»  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
»nd  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
oojecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. President  Johnson,  in  his  annual 
economic  report  to  the  Congress,  called 
upon  the  Congress  "to  deal  with  abuses 
w  tax-exempt  private  foundations." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  subcommittee 
« the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
™  played  an  Important  role  in  causing 
w«  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  assess 
unpaid  taxes  on  a  number  of  private 
loundations. 

K  is  significant  to  report  that  five 
«-exempt  foundations,  imder  study  by 
»«ubcommittee  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
Jtts  Committee,  have  been  assessed  over 
w  million  in  taxes  by  ttie  Internal 
«<jenue  Service.  Three  of  these  foun- 
»««>ns,  which  the  study  discloses  are 
wmaoUed  by  one  person,  received  a  $6.2 
""UUon  tax  bill  because  oS  unrelated 


business  activities.  A  fourth  foundation 
was  assessed  |3.6  million  because  of  busi- 
ness activities  and  unreasonable  accumu- 
lation of  income.  The  fifth  foundation 
has  been  billed  a  delinquent  tax  bill  of 
$17.6  million  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  studying  tax- 
exempt  foundations,  is  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Hon.  Wright  Patman,  of 
Texas.  Chairman  Patman  and  his  sub- 
committee have  been  widely  commended 
for  investigating  the  abuses  of  private 
ttix-exempt  foundations — and  indeed  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  applauded 
the  work  of  this  subcommittee. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  and  others  interested, 
articles  on  this  subject  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  January  6, 
12. 18,  and  23, 1966. 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  6,  1966] 

Two  Exempt  Poukdations  Get  $6.6  MnxiON 

Tax  Box 

(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

The  Government  has  slapped  a  $6.6  million 
back  income  tax  bill  on  two  New  York  foun- 
dations accused  by  House  investigators  of 
using  their  tax-exempt  status  to  serve  as 
unregulated  securities  brokers  for  movie 
magnates  and  other  businessmen. 

They  are  the  Winfield  Baird  Foundation 
and  the  David,  Josephine  &  Winfield  Baird 
Poundatlon,  controlled  by  New  York  stock 
broker,  David  O.  Baird. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  determined  that 
during  the  years  1960  through  1964  the  foun- 
dations "did  not  operate  exclusively  for  char- 
itable purpK>ses"  as  required  for  tax-exempt 
status.  It  revoked  that  status  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1960.  and  assessed  $4,235,063.73  against 
the  Winfield  Baird  Poundatlon  and  $1,341,- 
679  against  the  other. 

The  case  came  to  light  when  David  G. 
Baird  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Tax  Court,  chal- 
lenging the  ms  ruling  and  asking  that  the 
case  be  tried  in  New  York. 

The  legal  documents  allege  and  deny  in 
dry  unembelUsbed  language  that  the  founda- 
tions derived  taxable  income  during  those 
years  from  interest,  dividends,  rents,  and 
royalties,  and  property  deals. 

The  Baird  story  was  told  more  colorfully 
2  years  ago  in  a  407-page  report  on  tax- 
exempt  foxmdations  issued  by  a  Hoiise  small 
business  subcommittee  beaded  by  Repre- 
sentative Wrioht  Patman,  Democrat,  of 
Texas.  Patmam  contended  that  many  foun- 
dations had  abused  their  tax-exempt  status 
to  engage  in  moneymaklng  enterprises. 

una*    INCUEMENT    CHAaCED 

Patman  said  the  Baird  foundations  had  In- 
creased their  original  assets  from  $490,000 
to  $23  million  by  acting  as  unregulated  stock 
dealers  for  prominent  businessmen. 

Among  the  foundations'  clients  said 
Patman's  report,  were  Spyroe  Skoiutis,  presi- 
dent of  Twentieth  Century  Pox;  Ployd  B. 
Odium,  New  York  financier;  Toots  Shor,  New 
York  restauranteur;  Conrad  N.  Hilton,  cliair- 
man  of  the  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.;  Henry  Crown, 
Chicago  financier;  and  Serge  Semenenko, 
once  known  as  the  mystery  banking  power 
behind  the  postwar  film  industry. 

OPERATES    AS    DEALER 

Patman  said  the  foundations  had  oper- 
ated as  securities  dealers — "a  handy,  multi- 
million  dollar  unregulated  source  of  stock 
market  credit  for  friends  and  business  asso- 
ciates"— as  bankers,  money  brokers,  and  real 
estate  dealers. 

The  House  report  said  the  Baird  founda- 
tions bad  been  the  m&iar  money  reservoir 


for  the  deals  that  made  Semenenko  at  one 
Ume  the  second  largest  stockholder  In 
Warner  Brothers  Pictures. 

Patman 's  report  said  the  Baird  founda- 
tions had  purchased  for  their  clients  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  stock  without  requiring 
any  cash  downpayment.  At  one  point,  it 
said,  Odliim  owed  the  Baird  complex  $2,067,- 
000  and  Henry  Crown  owed  it  $1,519,000. 

THIRD   riRM    ASSESSED 

Last  year,  IRS  bad  assessed  $641,662  In 
back  taxes  against  a  third  Baird  founda- 
tion— Lansing  Poundatlon.  Tliat  was  not 
appealed. 

Before  the  Patman  investigation  was  con- 
ducted, the  Baird  foundations  had  agreed 
with  IRS  that  they  transfer  their  assets  to 
bona  fide  charitable  organizations  by  the 
end  of  1966. 

Baird  contended  in  his  appeal  to  the  Tax 
Court  that  this  agreement  barred  the  tax 
assessment. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  12,  1966] 

Foundation's  Mitltimillion  Tax  Dufittc 

Bared 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

A  multi-mlllion-dollar  tax  controversy  be- 
tween a  newspaper-owning  foundation  based 
in  Washington  and  the  Government  was 
disclosed  yesterday  by  a  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  headed  by  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

The  dispute  involves  the  Public  Welfare 
Foundation,  Inc.,  of  3242  Woodland  Drive 
NW.  It  was  founded  in  1947  by  Charles  E. 
Marsh,  a  Texas  newspaper  publisher  who  on 
bis  death  in  December  1964,  was  called  an 
"old  and  trusted  friend"  by  President  John- 
son. 

Now  beaded  by  the  widow,  Claudia  Haines 
Marsh,  the  foundation  said  in  December  1964, 
that  it  has  distributed  alxiut  $4  million  to 
schools,  clinics,  and  children's  camps.  A 
year  ago,  it  made  a  $13,000  grant  to  what  U 
believed  to  be  Washington's  first  day -care 
center  in  a  public  housing  project. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  claims  tliat 
the  foundation  owes  either  $3,673,996  or 
$3,352,388  in  tax  deficiencies  for  the  11  fis- 
cal years  ended  October  31,  1962. 

The  larger  claim  assimies  that  the  retro- 
active revocation  of  the  foundation's  tax  ex- 
emption by  the  IRS  will  be  upheld  by  the 
courts.  The  smaUer  claim  assumes  the  ex- 
emption will  be  left  standing.  The  case  is 
pending  here  in  VS.  Tax  Court,  to  which  the 
foundation  appealed  on  May  31, 1964. 

The  ms  contends  that  in  the  11 -year  pe- 
riod the  foundation  failed  to  report  Its  100 
percent  ownership  of  General  Newspapers 
and  that  the  foundation  had  $6,666,239  In 
net  Income  from  the  "unrelated  trade  or 
business"  of  three  subsidiary  newq>apers 
acquired  from  General  Newspapers. 

The  three  newspapers  are  the  Gadsden 
Times  and  the  Tuscaloosa  News,  both  in  Ala- 
bama, and' the  Spartanburg  Herald  Journal 
in  South  Carolina.  General  Newspapers  had 
i>een  owned  by  Charles  Marsh. 
■  The  Patman  subcommittee,  which  has  been 
studying  about  600  tax-exempt  foundations, 
said  that  Public  Welfare  Foundation's  un- 
spent income  rose  from  zero  in  1961  to  $6,- 
201,949  by  October  31,  1964.  During  the 
same  period,  assets  Increased  from  $23,836  to 
$7,096,492. 

The  suttcMiunlttee  pointed  to  a  provision 
of  the  law  saying  that  there  shaU  be  no 
unreasonable  accumulation  of  income  by  tax- 
exempt  foundations  because  they  are  granted 
exemptions  for  charitable  purposes. 

In  the  decade  ended  October  31,  1960,  the 
subcommittee  said,  the  foundation's  total  re- 
ceipts were  $9,674,819  (including  contribu- 
tions of  $2,014,298),  its  gifts  and  grants  $2,- 
041,383  and  its  c^ieratlng  expenses  $998,901. 

Robert  A.  Schulman,  attorney  for  the  foun- 
dation, refused  to  comment  on  the  case,  ex- 
cept to  aay  that  the  foundation  has  "fuUy 
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OMnpltod"  with  Uw  Uw  mmI  ezpeota  to  wla 
In  court. 

The  ■uboo(nmltt««  utd  tb«  reoord  abovB 
that  In  tlM  a»wpmpm  purcbaaM,  wblcb  were 
XoUowsd  by  complex  Mle  or  IfMe  urmage- 
jnenta,  the  first  market  value  of  the  eitoiBk 
exceeded  tbe  amount  paid  by  $2^1 ,413.  Tlie 
exoeae,  tbe  lubcommlttee  eald,  wma,  "In  effect, 
a  contribution  to  the  foundation." 

In  the  1B64  flacal  year  the  foundation  re- 
ceived $800,097  In  "net  rent-newspaper 
leases."  the  suboommlttee  said.  In  the  same 
year,  contributions  to  the  foundation  In- 
eluded  $16,380  each  trooa  the  Gadsden  and 
T\isoaloosa  newspapers. 

The  formulation  asserts,  and  the  IRS  danles. 
that  the  founrtstlon's  sale  and  lease  of  news- 
paper assets  were  oondueted  at  arm's  length, 
and  that  the  tatms  were  fair  and  reasonsble. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  18, 1066] 

IRS    BllXa    POUNDATIOM    $17    MUXJON — Rjlhd 

OaoANiZATioN  rmam  Divsxteu,  Intxstica- 

ToasSaT 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

A  tax  fraud  penalty  of  $5.9  million  plus  a 
tax  deficiency  bill  of  $11.7  million  have  been 
slapped  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
a  tax-exempt  foundation  controlled  by  Jamea 
H.  Rand.  Jr..  millionaire  former  president  of 
the  Remington -Rand  Co.  (now  8p«rTy-Rand) . 

The  total  levies  of  $17.6  mllUon,  still  in 
legal  contention,  were  revealed  by  records  of 
a  House  Small  Business  subcommittee 
chaired  by  Representative  Wxioht  Pat»«an, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  who  has  been  studying 
the  returns  of  600  foundations  that  enjoy 
special  tax  exemption. 

Patman  has  long  contended  that  many  tax- 
exempt  foundations,  oetenslbly  set  up  for 
charitable  or  educational  purposes,  actually 
provide  illegal  tax  shelters  for  their  founders. 
He  has  urged  and  sponsored  corrective 
legislation. 

The  nus,  In  support  of  Its  tax  bill  against 
Rand's  foundation — the  Public  Health  Foun- 
dation for  Cancer  ft  Blood  Pressure  Re- 
search, Inc.,  of  Stuart,  Fla.^-detalled  an 
Intricate  story  of  alleged  personal  misuse  of 
funds  ranging  from  purchases  of  special  mat- 
treeses  to  a  research  grant  of  $700,000  to 
aaaoelates  of  Rand  "to  reward  them  for  their 
loyal  aervlce  to  hlm.~ 

The  Tax  Court  presently  Is  considering 
replies  by  the  IRS  on  September  13.  1966,  and 
December  10,  1968,  to  the  foundation's  peti- 
tion asldng  that  the  tax  deficiencies  be  set 
aside,  and  a  rejoinder  by  the  foundation. 
Among  other  things,  the  foundation  says  that 
tha  bin  presented  by  IRS  far  exceeds  Its 
aaaets. 

Much  of  the  evidence  In  the  case  was  ob- 
tained, the  foundation  charges,  in  a  raid 
conducted  Jointly  by  the  IBS  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Department  of  National  Revenue  on 
the  offlcea  and  home  of  Edward  W.  Tyrrlll,  a 
close  friend  of  Rand's. 

The  foundation's  petition  claims  that 
books  and  other  records  were  seized  and  then 
copied  at  the  Canadian  revenue  offlces  In 
Ontario.  The  evidence  thus  obtained,  the 
foundation  says.  Is  In  violation  of  the  foun- 
dation's constitutional  rights. 

The  IRS  says  flatly,  according  to  the  Pat- 
man  committee  account,  that  all  or  part  of 
the  $11.7  million  In  tax  deficiencies  from 
1955  through  1961  Is  due  to  fraud.  The 
fraud  penalty  of  $5.0  million  represents  the 
60  percent  assessment  permitted  by  the  rev- 
enue code. 

Oovemment  sources  told  the  Washington 
Poet  that  despite  its  title,  the  foundation 
never  did  any  cancer  or  blood  pressure  re- 
search. Investigators  did  discover,  however, 
that  the  foundation  once  bought  seven 
oxygen  units  at  $735,  only  one  of  which  was 
ever  used. 

It  was  undeistood  that  Band  used  thU 
unit  at  his  Connaotlout  bonae  to  breathe 
purs  oxygen  sereral  tUnas  a  day. 


Aooofrtlng  to  the  IBS  complaint.  Rand  has 
had  complete  domination  and  control  ot  the 
foundation  since  August  1946  when  his  son 
Henry  J.,  his  wife,  Krdyn  H.  and  his  close 
friend,  Raymoad  X.  Hackstt.  became  the 
threa  msmben  of  tbe  foundation.  Band's 
son,  liaokett  and  Wlnfred  C.  Hoyt  were  the 
three  tnistees  appointed  by  the  members  to 
manage  the  fotuidatlon's  affairs. 

TTnder  the  direction  of  this  set  of  princi- 
pals, according  to  IRS.  the  foundation  made 
contributions  of  $4,107,848 — of  which,  the 
IRS  says,  $3,146,644  were  not  made  on  a  true 
charitable  basis.  "Many  of  the  nonqualify- 
ing contributions  were  made  by  the  founda- 
tion to  social  friends  and  business  associates 
of  James  H.  Rand.  Jr.,"  aoc<M-dlng  to  the 
Patman  report. 

During  the  years  1043  to  1063.  according 
to  the  Patman  committee.  Rand  and  bis 
family  or  corporations  oontroUed  by  them 
gave  $1.7  million  to  the  foundation.  "He 
benefited,"  the  report  polnU  out.  "by  a  de- 
duction of  these  contributions  on  his  Indi- 
vidual tax  returns,  which  were  In  an  80-  to 
00-percent  tax  bracket. 

"After  donating  the  funds,  he  controlled 
the  reinvestment  of  them  by  the  foundation, 
and  through  the  foundation,  be  accumulated 
and  utilized  tax  exempt  funds  for  bis  ulti- 
mate personal  benefit." 

The  Patman  report  says  that  IRS  charged 
not  only  that  the  foundation  has  existed 
"primarily  for  his  [Rand's]  personal  benefit," 
but  that  the  foundation  has  been  speculating 
In  stocks — especially  in  Remington  Rand 
oommon  stock — aided  by  insider  knowledge 
obtained  by  Rand.  He  was  also  charged  with 
engaging  in  a  tax  evasion  scheme  with  other 
corporations. 

But  for  all  of  the  foiindatlon's  generoelty 
to  Rand  and  his  friends,  according  to  the 
Patman  document,  the  foundation  wound  up 
on  Jime  30,  1063.  with  more  than  $10  million 
at  unspent  money — an  amount  which  IRS 
says  Is  "unreasonable"  to  carry  out  the  sup- 
posed educational  and  charitable  pxirpooes  of 
the  foundation. 

Kxamples  of  the  misuse  of  fuzkds  cited  In 
the  Patman  report  Include: 

On  li<arch  31,  1068,  the  foundation  made 
a  medical  grant  of  $750,000  to  Colonial  Re- 
search Institute,  which  In  turn  made  a  grant 
to  the  International  Research  Foundation. 
The  latter  promptly  wrote  checks  of  $300,000 
to  Hackett,  $350,000  to  Hoyt,  and  $300,000  to 
Tyrrtll.  Kach  check  was  accompanied  by  a 
resolution  saying  that  they  and  their  wives 
had  been  chosen  to  manage  these  funds  for 
the  "advancement  of  human  welfare." 

"These  so-called  trust  funds  were  con- 
verted by  the  Individuals  to  their  own  use 
and  the  whole  transaction  was  merely  a 
schema  by  Jamea  H.  Rand,  Jr.,  to  r«ward 
them  for  their  loyal  aervlce  to  him." 

Rand  sold  his  41-acre  Connecticut  estate 
to  the  foundation  for  $331,000  for  research 
purposes.  But  It  was  in  reality  maintained 
"for  the  exclusive  benefit"  of  R&nd. 

In  1967,  the  foundation  wptaat  $150,000  for 
what  was  said  to  be  a  research  lab  in  Stuart, 
Fta.  But  the  real  purpose  was  to  grow  special 
types  of  tomatoes,  celery,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles for  the  personal  use  of  Rand  and  his 
trleiKU. 

In  the  same  year,  the  foundation  bought 
special  beds  from  Air-Mass,  Inc.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  for  $3S6.66  and  $333.44  for  Rand's  use. 

(rrom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  23.  1006] 
Tax  OAm 
Tax  evasion  can  be  fun.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  Involved  either  freehand  bookkeep- 
lotf— concealing  Income  here,  blowing  up  ex- 
penses there — or  the  political  muscles  re- 
quired to  open  a  loophole  In  the  law.  But 
If  there  is  substanoe  at  all  to  the  Oovem- 
mant'a  cbargea  agalxurt  the  PnbUo  Health 
Foundation  for  Cancer  ft  Blood  Pressure 
Tlasenrch,  Inc.,  wbat  was  once  a  grubby  If 
frotttable  pirttm»  Is  now  abear  pleasfore. 


AooM^Ung  to  the  charges,  this  Florida  toua- 
datlon  was  concerned  more  with  high  Uviai 
than  with  high  blood  pressure.  Its  trustees 
are  accused  of  making  oontrlbutlooa  to 
Xrtonds,  buying  expensive  beds,  growing  fancy 
ysgstablss.  and  ^>ecxilatLng  in  a  commoa 
stock  with  an  Insider's  knowledge — all  of  that 
In  the  name  of  research. 

Representative  Wuoht  Patman,  whose  dil- 
igent researchers  uncovered  the  facts  leading 
to  the  charges,  has  long  urged  legUlatlon 
that  would  make  It  more  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  evade  taxes  by  the  foundattoa 
route.  If  Congress  really  wants  to  preserve 
the  morale  of  the  millions  of  taxpayers  who 
lack  the  means  to  play  the  foundation  game. 
It  will  act  promptly. 
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CABINET-LEVEL  TRANSPORTATION 
DEPARTMENT  WOULD  CONSOLI- 
DATE MULTIPLE  TRANSFORTA- 
T[ON  AGENCIES  AND  PROMOTE 
NEEDED  PROGRAM  OP  NATIONAL 
HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr,  Evins]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recou 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  connection  with  the  President's 
recent  proposal  to  create  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Transportation  to  con- 
solidate the  myriad  of  transportation 
agencies  within  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  my 
recent  weekly  newsletter  concerning  this 
legislation. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
PaxsmKNT    PaoposES    Cabinet-Lxvxl   Trans- 
portation    DKPAXTMXNT     To     CONSOLIDAIl 
MU1.TIPI.K  TaAJtaPOXTATION  ACXNCIXS  AWO  To 

Conduct  National  Procbam  or  Highwat 

SAI'KTT 

(By  JoK  L.  KviNS,  Member  of  Congress, 
Fourth  District,  Tennessee) 

President  Johnson,  in  his  continuing  effort 
to  make  our  Federal  Oovemment  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient,  proposed  last  week  that  all 
Federal  agencies  relating  to  transportaUon 
be  merged  into  a  single  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Transportation  functions  are  now  scat- 
tered throughout  Government  in  a  large 
number  of  agencies  and  departments — in- 
cluding the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion, among  others. 

The  new  Department  would  consolidate 
almost  100.000  employees  in  these  several 
departments  with  existing  budgets  exceeding 
$S  billion  in  Federal  funds  now  devoted  to 
transportation. 

The  new  proposed  Department  of  TraM- 
portatlon  would  do  these  things; 

Improve  safety  and  promote  safety  stand- 
ards and  reguUUcms  In  every  means  of 
transportation. 

Reduce  highway  traffic  deaths  and  acddent 
tolls. 

Coordinate  aU  Federal  program*  Involvln* 
transportation. 

Bring  new  technology  to  bear  ^^*"? 
transportation  system  by  promottng  '"••••'™' 
and  tferalopniant  tn  oooj  unction  with  pslvsw 
Indistry. 


encourage  high-quality,  low-cost  serrlca 
to  the  public. 

Analyze  and  strengthen  e4$tlnf  transpor- 
taUon systems. 

The  basic  problem  Is  that  our  population 
tad  the  number  of  vehicles  are  growing  so 
rapidly  that  they  have  long  ago  outdistanced 
our  highway  systems.  The  Interstate  High- 
way System  Is  a  response  to  this  fact  with 
Its  separated  traffic  and  llmlt«d  access. 

The  basic  problem  Is  refieoOed  Ln  our  pop- 
ulation growth  figures  which  are  almost  im- 
possible to  grasp.  Since  19i0,  for  example, 
oar  population  has  grown  by  46  million  peo- 
ple. Since  1960  the  population  In  the  United 
States  of  America  has  grown  by  16  million. 

It  is  estimated  that  todayVi  national  car 
legistratlon  of  75  million  vehicles  will  double 
by  1980  and  that  by  the  tura  of  the  century 
registration  will  be  four  tUnes  as  great. 

All  of  these  additional  millions  of  people 
and  autMnoblles  in  an  age  of  mobility  and 
technology  are  moving  constantly  across  this 
great  land  of  ours.  And  so,  obviously,  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  create  efficient  trans- 
portation systems  In  every  dimension— on 
land,  on  water,  and  in  the  air. 

In  a  nation  of  196  mUlicn  people,  ineffi- 
cient transportaUon  systems  are  dally  trans- 
lated Into  headlines  tolling  the  dally  traffic 
fatalities  and  injuries. 

And  areas  with  poor  transportation  sys- 
tems— areas  that  are  relatively  Inacoeesible — 
are  suffering  in  terms  of  resided  economic 
growth  and  progress. 

A  fundamental  part  of  the  President's  re- 
organization proposal  is  passage  of  the  Traf- 
fic Safety  Act  of  1966  which  would: 

Increase  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for 
development  of  comprehensive  highway 
safety  programs  In  each  State  under  stand- 
ards approved  by  the  Secretairy  of  Commerce. 
Such  programs  would  include  greatly  Un- 
proved driver  education  and  licensing,  ad- 
vanced traffic  control  technlcjues,  and  regular 
vehicle  safety  inspections. 

Improve  autocnoblle  safety  performance  by 
requiring  automobUe  manuf^turers  to  build 
Uie  safest  cars  possible.         |  ' 

Establish  a  national  highway  research  and 
test  center  to  study  the  problems  Involved  in 
highway  safety  -  and  to  davelop  effective 
answers  to  the  problems. 

There  are  certainly  naUKinal  aspects  of 
highway  safety  and  this  issue  is  a  matter  of 
national  concern  requiring  national  atten- 
tloo.  The  new  Department  of  Tranfip>orta- 
tlan  would  be  a  giant  stride  in  this  direction, 
according  to  the  President. 


STOCKPILE  PROGRAM  AND  THE  DO- 
MESTIC MINING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  BarindI  may  extend 
Us  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
•nd  Include  extraneous  in»tter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oi  the  gentleman 
from  Texas?  j  i 

There  was  no  obJectlonJ 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  statement  made  on 
March  3  to  the  Suboommlttee  on  Mines 
and  Mining  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  review  of  the  stockpile  program 
as  It  relates  to  minerals  and  metals  and 
M  it  affects  the  domestio  mining  indus- 
wy-  by  Mr.  Samuel  H.  VWlllston,  presi- 
wnt  of  the  Amerlcaia  QuicksUver 
Institute. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Williston  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Strategic  Metal  Committee 


of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  a  poet 
he  has  held  since  1947  and  is  thus  well 
qualified  to  present  the  industry  views 
in  regard  to  the  stockpile  program.  Mr. 
Williston  presented  an  excellent  state- 
ment wliich  bears  out  my  earnest  view 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that 
large  stockpiles  of  minerals  be  retained 
for  use  in  emergencies: 

Testimont  or  Samwbi.  H.  Wuxiston  Bb-okb 
TBS  House  CouMnxEx  on   Interior  and 
INSOUUI  Affairs,  Thursday,  March  3,  1966 
My  name  is  Samuel  H.  Williston,  chairman 
of    the    Strategic    Metal    Committee   of    the 
American  Mining   Congress   since    1947   and 
president  of  the  American  Quicksilver  Insti- 
tute   representing    the    domestic    mercury 
producers. 

I  am  appearing  today  to  give  you  a  brief 
rundown  of  the  current  picture  so  far  as  the 
so-caUed  strategic  metals  are  concerned.  So 
far  as  possible,  I  will  refrain  from  covering 
any  metals  on  which  you  wUl  receive  more 
detailed  information  from  other  witnesses. 
The  strategic  metals  were  originally  defined 
as  those  not  being  produced  in  appreciable 
quanUtles  within  the  United  States.  Origi- 
nally there  was  a  very  restricted  list  of  some 
seven  metals  so  defined  in  1940.  Since  that 
time  almost  every  metal  and  some  minerals 
have  been  considered  at  one  time  or  another 
as  strategic.  I  wUl  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  early  description  of  strategics  and  leave 
the  other  metals  In  their  original  category  of 
critical. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly  why  the  strategic  metals  are  not  pro- 
duced In  large  amounts  within  the  United 
States.  Usually  people  not  familiar  with  the 
mining  Industry  believe  that  these  metals 
are  not  produced  because  they  do  not  occur 
within  the  United  States.  This  is  only 
partly  true;  only  tin  falls  In  this  category. 
By  far,  the  greater  category  of  strategics  falls 
In  the  group  where  tbe  metals  do  occur 
within  the  United  States  and  where  they  also 
occur  In  appreciable  quantities  in  the  United 
States  but  where,  vmfortunately  for  us  at 
least,  higher  grade  deposits  occur  in  foreign 
nations  which  have  the  great  advantage  of 
having  lower  operating  costs  and  where  for- 
eign nations  can  deliver  these  metals  to 
United  States  ptorts  at  less  than  the  coat  of 
production  within  the  United  States. 

Manganese  is  probably  the  best  example 
of  this  type  of  material.  There  are  large 
deposits  of  wbat  we  call  low-grade  manga- 
nese ore,  running  from  10  to  30  percent 
manganese.  In  certain  foreign  countries, 
such  as  Africa,  Brazil,  and  India,  manganese 
ore  of  grades  of  60  percent  and  above  occur  In 
quantity.  As  it  so  happens,  all  of  the  coim- 
tries  have  labor  rates  of  less  than  (2  a  day, 
frequently  considerably  leas  than  $2,  where- 
as American  mine  labor  costs  at  the  present 
time.  Including  fringes,  probably  run  $30  a 
day  or  higher.  Anyone  who  has  the  opinion 
that  one  American  miner  Is  the  equivalent 
of  15  or  more  foreign  miners  should  have 
bis  head  examined.  The  average  value  of 
contained  manganese  in  manganese  ore  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  is  less  than 
S  cents  a  pound.  Electrolytic  manganese 
metal  Is  sUghtly  over  30  cents  a  pound,  10 
percent  manganese  ore  containing  some  200 
pounds  of  manganese  should  be  worth  some- 
thing between  $6  and  910  a  ton  for  its  con- 
tained metal — $60  a  ton  if  it  were  converted 
to  electrolytic  manganese. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  operating, 
open  pit,  large  tonnage  mines  In  the  United 
States  showing  a  profit  with  a  gross  value 
of  less  than  $4  a  ton,  so  It  Is  conceivable 
that  on  a  large  operation  of,  say  20,000  tons 
a  day  or  more,  coats  could  be  reduced  so  that 
we  might  be  essentially  self-sufBcient  In 
manganese. 

So  long  as  the  U.S.  Oovemment  has  no 
long-term  policy  In  regard  to  minerals,  and 


mo  long  as  the  U.S.  Government  becomes 
deeply  concerned  about  strategic  metals  only 
In  time  of  war  no  domestic  mining' company 
wotild  even  consider  the  large  Investment 
necessary  for  such  an  operation  or  even  to 
give  serious  thoughts  to  the  metallurgical 
work  which  would  have  to  be  perfected  be- 
fore such  an  operation  would  be  feasible. 

An  exactly  similar  situation  occurs  Inso- 
far as  domestic  chrome  production  Is  con- 
cerned. There  are  chrome-bearing  serpen- 
tines on  the  west  coast  carrying  small 
amounts  of  nickel,  traces  ot  platinum,  and 
some  other  materials  which  might  make  It 
fefljBlble  to  operate  If  the  climate  was  such 
as  to  encourage  long-term  investments  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale.  In  the  meantime, 
we  continue  to  import  all  of  our  chrome 
from  abroad,  from  Russia,  from  Rhodesia, 
from  South  Africa  and  from  other  sources, 
principally  Turkey. 

The  chrome  situation  Is  particularly  amus- 
ing because  It  would  appear  that  the  action 
of  our  own  State  Department  Is  going  to 
develop  a  chrome  shortage  within  the  United 
States  which  could  be  serious.  If.  through 
economic  sanction,  the  United  States  cuts 
oS  importation  of  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia 
it  means  we  will  have  to  acquire  additional 
supplies  from  Russia  and  Turkey  and  it 
certainly  seems  odd  to  the  average  miner 
of  the  West  why  we  should  encourage  our 
dependence  on  Russia  for  this  strategic  metal 
whUe  we  slap  Rhodesia  In  the  face,  a  nation 
which.  In  ^Ite  of  its  shortcomings.  Is  strictly 
an  anti-Communlst  nation. 

The  situation  In  regard  to  tungsten  Is 
quite  Interesting.  During  the  early  days  of 
the  Korean  conflict  the  world  price  of  tung- 
sten soared  to  $70  a  unit.  It  subsequently 
declined  to  a  low  of  $8  a  unit  and  is  now 
above  $40  and  still  rising. 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  always 
faced  the  tungsten  Industry  Is  the  position 
of  Red  China  In  the  tungsten  market.  When. 
If  and  as  China  sees  fit  to  sell  tungsten  to 
the  Western  World  the  bottom  can  fall  out  of 
the  market.  When,  as  and  if  China  sees  fit 
to  completely  stop  exports,  tungsten  imme- 
diately becomes  in  short  supply  and  the  price 
rises.  It  has  to  rise  sufficiently  high  to  justi- 
fy the  reopening  of  the  tungsten  mines 
throughout  the  free  world.  It  ends  up  as 
a  situation  that  when  you  dont  need  it  It 
runs  out  of  the  world's  ears  and  when  you 
do  need  It  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  acquire. 
One  very  interesting  case  occurred  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Korean  war  and  I  be- 
liere  It  received  no  pubUclty  whatsoever  for 
security  reasons.  In  1951  the  Army  had  a 
requirement  for  tungsten  which  would  have 
necessitated  the  whole  world's  productive 
capacity  to  fill.  The  project  was  canceUed 
because  that  much  tungsten  was  just  not 
available,  but  I  know  the  feelings  at  that 
time  was  that  the  project  would  well  have 
jxistifled  the  expense  If  the  material  had 
been  available.  I  frequently  wonder  Just 
how  long  the  present  tungsten  surplus  In 
the  stockpile  would  last  If  they  were  again 
faced  with  this  requirement. 

Insofar  as  antimony  is  concerned,  domes- 
tic production  of  antimony  Is  still  restricted 
to  byproduct  material  from  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal silver  mines.  Our  balance  of  new  anti- 
mony Is  obtained  from  South  Africa.  Bolivia, 
and.  to  a  lesser  extent.  Mexico.  Again,  China 
Is  the  overwhelming  threat  to  any  potential 
antimony  producer.  With  low  labor  ooets^ 
and  large  reserves  China  can,  by  withholding 
antimony,  run  pulces  up  above  44  cents  i>er 
pound.  When  China  sees  fit  to  export,  prices 
can  and  have  dropped  down  to  25  cents  a 
pound  and  less,  and  again,  no  mine  operator 
in  his  right  mind  can  give  serious  thought 
to  the  development  of  antimony  properties 
within  the  United  States. 

We  now  come  to  what  to  me  at  least  is 
the  most  Important  of  the  strategics — mer- 
cury— and  one  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar. 
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Slightly  over  3  ye*n  ago  a  sudden  urgent 
requirement  hit  the  mercury  market  almost 
overnight.  At  that  time  the  world  Industry 
had  cut  back  very  painfully  to  the  then 
world  consuming  demand  and  had  an  inven- 
tory In  stock  oi  70,000  flasks.  Almost  over- 
night the  Inventory  disappeared  and  the 
world's  principal  proiducers  were  sold  out  for 
all  their  production  for  over  a  year  In  ad- 
vance, llie  price  skyrocketed  from  a  $180 
a  flask  level,  at  which  price  only  one  United 
States  mine  could  show  a  profit,  to  a  peak 
of  $750  a  flask  and  even  at  this  price  sup- 
plies were  still  short.  Ostensibly  this  sud- 
den demand  was  caused  by  a  proliferation 
largely  abroad  of  electrolytic  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  caiutic  soda  and  chlorine, 
but  in  my  own  mind  there  must  have  been 
much  more  behind  It  than  this  alone. 
Orders  for  mercury  came  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries  and  from  the  Par  East  far  larger 
In  amount  than  could  conceivably  be  called 
for  by  caustic  and  chlorine  requirements 
alone.  Certainly  the  shipments  to  European 
Iron  Curtain  countries  which  bad  always  ob- 
tained their  mercury  from  Russia  can  hardly 
be  called  a  normal  requirement,  nor  can  a 
threefold  expansion  in  Far  Eastern  ship- 
ments likewise  be  called  normal  commercial 
consumption. 

To  what  extent.  If  any,  this  worldwide 
shortage  could  be  blamed  on  Russia's  an- 
nouncement some  time  ago  of  a  major  In- 
crease In  their  chemical  Industry  or  to  what 
extent  Red  China's  requirement  for  the 
wherewithal  to  make  lithium  deuterlde  be  an 
explanation  of  these  demands  Is  unknown. 

At  the  present  time,  this  large  worldwide 
demand  for  mercury  seems  to  have  been  met 
and  prices  within  the  United  States  and 
abroad  are  dropping  drastically.  Mexican 
producers,  who  previously  had  been  shipping 
to  Japan,  are  now  making  blanket  offers  for 
the  delivery  of  large  amounts  of  metal  and 
are  offering  metal  at  a  flat  930  a  flask  below 
the  quoted  price  In  this  country.  These  of- 
ferings have  been  considerable  and  each 
offering  drives  the  quote  of  the  E.  &  M.J. 
lower  and  each  lowering  of  the  quote  brings 
a  corresponding  cut  In  offering  prices  from 
Mexico. 

The  following  Is  a  direct  quotation  from 
the  B.  A  M.J.  Metal  &  Mineral  Marketo  of 
February  14.  "There  are  persistent  reports 
that  mercury  is  being  Illegally  smuggled  out 
of  Mexico,  but  legally  entering  the  United 
States — the  VS.  Import  duty  is  paid,  but 
not  the  Mexican  export  duty.  It  la  being 
sold  at  prices  cheaper  than  would  normally 
be  paid.  And  now,  some  of  these  dealers  are 
trying  to  make  direct  contracts  with  con- 
sumers. Flasks  of  mercury  that  were  smug- 
gled out  of  Mexico  In  January  got  out  with- 
out being  charged  a  996  exptort  tax.  In 
February,  the  tax  will  be  close  to  9B0.  As 
such,  any  person  behind  the  alleged  smug- 
gling can  afford  to  sell  cheaply.  And,  those 
who  are  buying  cheaply  can  afford  to  offer 
at  a  lower  price  in  the  United  States.  Since 
the  mercury  which  comes  Into  the  United 
States  has  had  the  U.S.  duty  paid.  It  Is  legally 
acceptable  In  the  marketplace  and  Its  sales 
go  toward  establishing  the  M.  &  M.M.  week- 
ly quotation. 

"According  to  one  source,  the  way  the  re- 
ported smuggling  works  la  as  follows:  "The 
smugglers  apply  to  the  Mexican  Government 
for  an  export  license  for  35  flasks.  They  pay 
the  export  tax  on  those  36  flasks.  Then, 
they  use  the  same  license  to  make  6  or  10 
shipments  of  36  flasks  across  the  border  on 
the  same  day.' " 

Information  available  to  me  seems  to  jus- 
tify this  conclusion.  If  it  continues  It  will 
be  disastrous  to  the  domestic  mining 
Industry. 

As  a  result  of  the  price  rise  many  new- 
oocners  nished  Into  the  mercury  producing 
btialnees  and  some  of  them  have  been  able  to 
get  Into  production  just  In  time  to  enjoy  the 
present  decline  In  prices.    Some,  I  hope,  of 


these  newcomers  will  recover  their  Invest- 
ments but  many,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  far  leas 
successful. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  distressed 
metal  from  Mexico,  the  domestic  Industry  has 
had  to  face  competition  from  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. In  1964  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission removed  secretly  from  the  U.S. 
strategic  stockpile  one-half  of  that  stock- 
pile. We  have  been  Informed  that  this  was 
done  with  secret  Presidential  approval. 
Even  at  this  late  date  we  have  never  been 
able  to  flnd  anyone  who  ever  saw  that  secret 
approval,  let  alone  has  anyone  been  able  to 
produce  It.  We  understand  that  the  original 
release  provided  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  should  return  this  metal  to  the 
stockpile.  We  have  never  been  able  to  flnd 
out  under  what  authorization  this  original 
requirement  was  rescinded.  In  1964  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  also  purchased 
essentially  all  of  the  production  from  Spain 
for  a  perlo<-.  close  to  a  year.  The  fact  that 
they  made  this  arrangement  through  an  agri- 
cultural barter  partnership  In  New  York, 
both  of  whose  members  were  from  behind  the 
Iron  Ciu^ln  and  one  of  them  with  relatively 
short  residence  In  the  United  States,  always 
amused  us.  But  what  does  not  amuse  us  Is 
the  fact  that  this  metal  was  purchased  frtmi 
Spain  on  the  direct  U.S.  promise  that  It 
would  not  be  offered  in  the  commercial 
market;  that  It  was  for  the  specific  use  of 
the  Government  Itself  and  would  not  Inter- 
fere with  normal  commercial  channels. 

I  think  you  gentlemen  are  all  familiar  with 
what  has  happened.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  no  longer  requires  this  material. 
Government  stockpile  material,  as  well  as 
that  purchased  from  Spain,  was  declared  sur- 
plus by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
turned  over  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  sell  under  the  surplus  disposal 
laws.  Under  these  laws  It  would  have  been 
quite  possible  for  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  dump  all  of  it  on  the  market 
at  a  price  of  1  cent  on  the  dollar  or  even 
less,  and  It  has  taken  all  the  efforts  of  the 
domestic  Industry  with  the  help  of  many  of 
you  gentlemen  here  to  prevail  on  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  enter  Into  an 
orderly  disposal  of  this  surplus. 

When  you  realize  that  the  amount  of  metal 
declared  siu-plus  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission was  the  equivalent  of  something 
like  3  years'  of  normal  U.S.  consumption  and 
not  much  less  than  1  year  of  world  con- 
sumption, you  can  see  how  close  to  complete 
destruction  the  domestic  Industry  came. 
Even  now  the  present  prograoi  of  mercury 
disposal  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, which  may  well  extend  for  some  4 
or  more  years  In  the  future,  calls  for  a  supply 
by  the  U.S.  Govermnent  of  36  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  requirements  for  mercury.  If 
such  a  proposal  had  been  made  in  regard  to 
copper,  or  lead,  or  Elnc,  or  aluminum  the 
screams  from  Industry  and  the  political 
ret>ercusslon  would  have  stopped  It  In  Its 
tracks.  The  domestic  mercury  Industry  Is 
too  sQuOl  and  too  weak  to  fight  the  Gov- 
ernment imder  these  conditions. 

Certainly  the  eventual  program  for  distri- 
bution has  been  such  that  the  Industry  has 
been  able  to  survive  and  expand  up  until 
now  but  the  30.000  flasks  of  domestic  market 
filled  by  the  Government  Is  now  being  re- 
placed by  excess  production  from  Mexico 
which  can  well  have  an  equal  effect. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  mention  one 
fact  well  known  to  you  gentlemen  but  ap- 
parently not  well  known  to  most  of  the  con- 
sumers of  metals  within  the  United  States. 
As  you  know,  the  strategic  stockpile  is 
basically  limited  to  the  provision  of  metals 
for  military  requirements  and  only  mini- 
mum essential  civilian  requirements  can  be 
taken  care  of.  Metals  from  the  stockpile 
cannot  be  used  for  normal  manufacturing 
purposes  where  the  civilian  Is  the  ultimate 
consiuner.    In  discussing  this  with  manu- 


facturers throughout  the  country  I  flnd  that 
they  feel  that  these  stockpiles  will  be  avail. 
able  to  them  for  their  normal  requirements 
In  the  event  Imports  are  cut  off.  I  think  it 
should  be  publicized,  and  widely  publicized, 
the  exact  basis  on  which  metals  can  be  re< 
moved  from  the  strategic  stockpile  in  an 
emergency.  Possible  aluminum  Is  probably 
one  of  the  best  examples  In  this  connection. 
During  World  War  11  the  bulk  of  the  alumina 
importing  fleet  running  between  the  United 
States  and  South  America  was  sunk,  in 
World  War  II  the  German  submarine  fleet 
never  had  more  than  some  86  submarines. 
At  the  present  time  Russia  Is  given  credit 
for  over,  and  possibly  considerably  over,  400 
submarines  which  are  not  only  faster  but 
quieter  and  can  work  at  much  greater 
depths.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  research  and  development  on  ths 
improvement  of  detection  of  submarines  but 
I  do  know  that  with  Increased  speed.  In- 
creased depth,  and  Increased  silence  in  each 
case  the  difficulty  In  detecting  goes  up  more 
or  less  as  the  square  of  the  Improvement. 
Thus,  to  be  equally  effective  today  anti- 
submarine detection  miut  be  many  timet 
more  efficient  than  it  was  In  the  1940's.  If 
it  Is  not  many,  many  times  more  efficient 
then  the  possibility  of  Importing  metals  and 
ores  into  the  United  States  by  surface  ves- 
sels win  be  all  but  Impossible  In  the  event 
either  of  a  nonatomlc  war  or  an  atomic  war. 

If  you  gentlemen  care  to  go  to  the  trouble 
to  take  the  total  amount  of  aluminum  metal 
In  the  stockpile  and  divide  it  Into  the  total 
U.S.  consumption  of  alumlnimi  I  think  you 
will  flnd  that  the  total  amount  of  aluminum 
available  plus  the  so-called  surplus  would 
keep  the  country  going  for  far  less  than  1 
year.  The  situation  In  copper  Is  not  mucb 
different,  but  certainly  we  do  have  a  domes- 
tic copper  Industry  much  more  capable  of 
supplying  domestic  requirements. 

The  mining  Industry,  certainly  of  the 
strategics,  and  I  think  likewise  of  the  crlti- 
cals,  can  look  forward  to  the  steady  exbaiu- 
tion  of  Its  high-grade  deposits  and  of  the 
necessity  of  going  to  lower  and  lower  grades. 
Much  of  the  Increased  costs  In  these  lower 
grade  ores  can  be  offset  by  Increasing  effl- 
ciency  and  Improving  techliology  by  the  in- 
dustries themselves  but.  In  general,  as  the 
years  pass  the  price  of  metals  can  be  expected 
to  slowly  and  steadily  increase  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  sudden  Increased  production  to 
meet  sudden  Increased  demand  will  become 
less  and  less  possible. 

If  surplus  or  so-called  surplus  stockpile 
materials  are  dumped  on  the  commercial 
market,  some  day  In  the  not-too-distant  fu- 
ture, some  future  Congress  and  some  future 
administration  Is  going  to  look  back  and  say, 
"Why.  oh,  why  were  we  so  foolish  to  dispose 
of  those  essential  minerals  and  metals  wbidi 
we  now  need  so  badly." 


TO   AMEND   THE   WAONER-PEYSKB 

ACT      AND      TO      IMPROVE     THE 

\JS.  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  drafted  by  the 
admlnlstraUon,  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  and  to  Improve  the  U5.  Em- 
ployment Service.  The  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  of  your  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  together  with  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Subcommit- 


tee of  the  Senate  Labor  4nd  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  today  besgan  joint  hear- 
ings on  this  and  other  legislation  In  this 
area,  and  testimony  will  be  taken  on  this 
administration  bill  also  during  the  course 
of  these  joint  hearings.  The  joint  hear- 
ings are  scheduled  to  continue  on  March 
8,  9,  15,  16,  17,  22,  23,  and  24  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI  and  mjrself. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  Sec- 
retary Wirtz'  letter  of  tilansmisslon,  the 
text  of  the  administration  bill,  and  an 
explanatory  statement  in  the  Recobd  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  rentarks: 
U.S.  Dbp/uttment  or  Labor, 

OmcK  of  the  Secketart, 
Washington,  March  7,  1966. 

Hon.  JOHJf  W.  MCCOEKACK, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Spxakxx:  I  am  jancloslng  a  draft 
bill  to  modernize  the  Wdgner-Peyser  Act 
which  33  years  ago  founded  the  Federal- 
State  public  employment  service  system. 
The  bill  is  designed  primarily  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  and  unnilstakably  clear 
statement  by  the  Congress  at  the  majcx'  role 
the  service  needs  to  play  and  the  functions  It 
needs  to  perform  In  the  Nation's  urgent  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  Ita  eza|>loyment,  man- 
power, and  htunan  resouaoes  development 
problems. 

This  administration  Is  dedicated  to  the 
principle  that  full  employment  opportunity 
Is  a  proper,  practicable,  aad  priority  national 
objective.  This  admlnlijtratlon  has  recom- 
mended, and  the  Congress  has  enacted  a 
broad  range  of  programs  which  bear,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  on  our  efforts  to  achieve 
this  objective.  Simultaneously  with  tax  cuts 
a  series  of  Imaginative  matip>ower  programs 
have  been  undertaken  to  make  it  poaaible  for 
the  Nation's  workers  to  take  advantage  of 
modern  employment  opportunities  as  they 
arise.  These  programs  are  effective  only  In- 
sofar as  updated  machinery  and  Institutions 
exist  for  effectuating  them.  Programs  that 
are  broadly  framed  by  Congress  have  to  be 
carried  out  In  day-to-day  activities  In  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  country. 

The  Federal-State  pubUc  employment 
(ervice  system  with  Its  network  of  nearly 
3,000  State  and  local  offices  U  one  of  the  vital 
instruments  for  carrying  out  at  the  loceil 
level  this  broad  range  of  human  resource 
development  programs  and  for  achieving  ef- 
fective development,  distrtbutlon,  and  tise  of 
manpower  resources  basic  to  the  ecoiK>mic 
snd  social  growth  of  the  Nation  and  the  fuU 
reallaaUon  of  Individual  poUentlal. 

The  speclflc  duties  imposed  on  the  public 
eniployment  offices  by  the8»  new  programs  do 
not  focus  directly  upon  the  emplojTnent 
service  Itself,  but  upon  a  complex  of  inter- 
related unemployment,  education,  training, 
and  general  man|>ower  issued  dealing  with 
the  maximum  development  of  the  Nation's 
human  resources.  Important  as  are  these 
various  programs,  the  essential  answer  to 
unemployment  Is  getting  a  person  Into  a 
permanent  job. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  are  general  enough  to  permit  the 
public  employment  servlt*  to  do  many 
things,  but  It  does  not  explicitly  state  the 
t\il\  range  of  functions  expected  from  a 
"aodem  service. 

The  proposed  bill  thus  revises  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  to  establish  a  «!ear  mandate  by 
the  Congress  that  the  Federal-Stete  system 
«t  public  employment  offices  must  provide 
we  modem  and  up-to-date  tools  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  carry  out  Its  essential  role 
""1  to  cope  effectively  w\Vtx  contemporary 
n»anpower  and  employment  needs. 

The  bill  has  grown  out  of  extensive  re- 
view of  the  operaUoDs  of  the  public  employ- 
•"wnt  service  both  by  congrtsalonal  commit- 


teea  and  a  special  task  force  which  I  ap- 
pointed last  fall,  composed  of  a  group  of 
dlstlng\ilshed  citlaens  from  business,  labor, 
and  the  public,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dean  George  Shulte,  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Business. 

The  task  force  filed  their  report  with  me 
last  December  recommending  both  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  updating  of  the 
employment  service  system.  In  Its  dellt>era- 
tions  the  task  force  took  full  account  of  the 
hearings  conducted  by  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Labor  Conunittees  and  of 
the  reports  issued  by  these  subcommittees. 
The  report  of  this  task  force  was  unani- 
mous. 

I  have  reviewed  the  task  force  report  care- 
fully. The  attached  bill  puts  Into  legislative 
form  most  of  Its  major  recommendations. 
Copies  of  the  report  are  available. 

Important  among  the  bill's  provisions  are 
identification  of  the  need  for  the  system  to 
provide  comprehensive  employnjent  services 
to  workers  and  employers;  recognition  of  the 
need  for  working  with  all  elements  in  the 
conununity,  public  and  private,  in  develop- 
ing jobs;  recognition  of  the  need  for  highly 
trained  personnel  receiving  adequate  salaries; 
provision  for  the  maximum  separation  of  the 
employment  service  from  the  unemployment 
insurance  prograna  functions;  recognition  of 
the  need  for  special  employment  sM'vlcee 
for  the  dlssKivantaged;  and  recognition  of 
the  Importance  of  providing  efficient  and 
rapid  communication  of  employment  and 
manpower  Information  between  the  3,000 
State  and  local  offices  and  other  agencies  and 
institutions.  A  more  detailed  explanatory 
statement  of  the  bill  Is  enclosed. 

The  present  Federal-State  structure  of  the 
system  will  be  retained  under  which  State 
and  local  public  employment  offices  provide 
the  necessary  manpower  and  emplo3rment 
services  under  the  leadership  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  bill  does  not  Incorporate  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  task  force  to  transfer  fi- 
nancing of  most  of  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  public  employment  service  system 
from  the  employment  security  trust  fund  es- 
tablished under  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
general  revenues  but  continues  the  present 
provision  of  the  act  which  authorizes,  but 
does  not  make  mandatory,  the  use  of  gen- 
eral revenues. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  sending  to  you 
today  will  constitute  another  Important 
step  In  the  fulfillment  of  this  administra- 
tion's active  manpower  policy — to  develop 
the  skills  and  abilities  of  our  people,  to  create 
Job  opportunities  for  these  abilities,  and  to 
match  people  and  Jobs.  I  urge  its  prompt 
enactment. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Wn-LARD  WiRTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

H.R.  13362 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  ^f  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  or- 
der to  maintain,  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
operations  of  the  Federal-State  public  em- 
ployment service  system  established  under 
the  Act  of  June  6,  1033,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
113) ,  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  DECLARATION    OF  PTTRPOSE 

SccnoNl.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  Employment  Service  Act  of  1966. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
technological  Innovations,  rising  aspirations 
for  the  attainment  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, changes  in  the  size  and  character- 
istics of  the  working  population,  shifts  in 
public  and  private  needs,  all  combine  to  Im- 
pose an  ever-Increasing  burden  on  the  proc- 
ess by  which  the  Nation's  workers  obtain 
suitable  employment  and  employers  obtain 
qualified  workers.  These  conditions  indicate 
the  need  for  stronger  manpower  services  to 


accomplish  manpower  objective*.  New  ef- 
forts are  required  under  national  leadership 
to  bring  about  effective  development,  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  manpower  resources 
basic  to  the  social  and  economic  growth  of 
the  Nation  and  the  full  realization  of  in- 
dividual potential;  to  fill  Job  vacancies  more 
expeditiously;  to  provide  more  oomplete  in- 
formation regarding  Impediments  to  employ- 
ment and  employabllity  for  those  on  the 
fringes  of  the  labor  force  and  to  develop  new 
approaches  and  special  services  to  increase 
the  employabllity  of  such  persons  and  to  up- 
grade them  so  they  may  work  at  their  high- 
est capabUlty. 

Recent  legislation  by  the  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  the  employment  needs  of  those 
in  poverty,  the  Nation's  youth.  Its  older  peo- 
ple, and  its  minority  groups.  Such  legisla- 
tion requires  effective  local  coordination  of 
manpower  services,  including  cooperation  be- 
tween public  and  private  employment  actlvl- 
tleo.  Fiu-ther,  effective  coordination  and 
formulation  and  achievement  of  national 
manpower  policies  require  current  and  com- 
prehensive job  market  information. 

The  Congress  therefore  declares  that  a 
strong  and  modern  public  employment  serv- 
ice which  op>erates  not  merely  as  a  labor  ex- 
change bringing  Jobseekers  and  employers 
together  but  as  an  effective  manpower  service 
agency  Is  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
these  objectives. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FEDERAL-STATE  PtTBLIC  EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE  STSTEM;  TTNITEO  STATES 
EMPLOYMENT   SERVICE;    "STATES"   DEFINED 

S«c.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  shall 
promote  and  develop  a  national  system  of 
Federal-State  public  employment  offices  to 
provide  comprehensive  employment  services 
for  persons  legally  qualified  to  engage  in 
gainful  employment,  and  for  employers, 
which  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to 
identification  of  job  opportunities,  counsel- 
ing, testing,  placement  ajxd  related  services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  assist  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  system  of  public  em- 
ployment offices  in  the  several  States  and  the 

'  political  subdivisions  thereof  In  which  there 
shall  be  located  a  veteran  employment 
service.  The  Secretary  shall,  except  as  he 
may  otherwise  authorise,  assure  that  the 
State  and  local  public  employment  offices  are 
devoted  exclxislvely  to  carrying  out  employ- 
ment service  functions  in  accordance  with 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  standards  as  he 
may  prescribe,  including  standards  for  per- 
sonnel supervision,  fiscal  accountability,  and 
location  of  physical  facilities.  Except  as  the 
Secretary  may  otherwise  authorize,  each  State 
public  employment  service  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  State  agency)  and  each  local 
pubUc  employment  office  ahaU  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  State  officer  whose  duties  shall 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  such  functions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  assist  in  coordi- 
nating the  pubUc  employment  Offices 
throughout  the  country  and  In  increasing 
their  usefulness  by  developing  and  prescrib- 
ing minimum  standards  of  efficiency,  assist- 
ing them  in  meeting  any  manpower  and  em- 
ployment problems  peculiar  to  their  locali- 
ties due  to  the  locality's  economic  level,  shifts 
in  types  of  Jobs  available,  closing  of  plants, 
and  other  reasons,  promoting  uniformity  in 
their  admiulEtratlve  and  statistical  proce- 
dures, furnishing  and  publlslxing  information 
as  to  opportunities  for  emplovment  and 
sources  of  available  labor  supply  and  other 
information  of  value  in  the  operation  of  the 
Job  market  and  maintaining  a  system  for  fa- 
cilitating the  placement  of  workers  between 
the  several  States. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  United 
States  Employment  Service  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  this  Act  with  which  shall  he  affiliated 
the  State  and  local  employment  offices  estab- 
lished pursuant   to   this  Act.    The  United 
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states  Employment  Service  ahAll  Include  a 
veterans'  service  to  be  devoted  to  securing 
employment  for  veterans,  a  farm  placement 
service,  and  a  public  employment  service  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(e)  Whenever  In  this  Act  the  word  "St«te' 
or  "States"  Is  used,  it  shall  be  understood 
to  Include  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

omens  Aio   kxpi^txh 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  personnel  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures (Including  expenditures  for  per- 
sonal services  and  rent  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  elsewhere  and  for  law  books,  books 
of  reference,  and  periodicals)  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  In  case  of  appointments  for  nonclerlcal 
positions  In  the  veterans'  employment  service 
provided  for  In  section  2(d)  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  appoint  only  persons  who  are 
veterans  of  any  war,  or  have  served  In  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service,  since 
January  31.  1955,  and  who  have  been  dis- 
charged or  released  therefrom  under  condi- 
tions other  than  dishonorable. 

riTNcnoMs  or  rum  statk  rnsLic 

nCFLOTMKNT    OtTICSS 

Sbc.  4.  In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
the  State  public  employment  offices  shall: 

(a)  offer  and  encourage  the  use  of  employ- 
ment services  by  all  persons  In  and  preparing 
to  enter  the  labor  force.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  counseling,  testing,  placement. 
Information  and  assistance  to  Improve  their 
employablllty.  and  referral  to  training; 

(b)  (1)  provide  employers  with:  Job  mar- 
kets Information,  Including  Information  on 
sources  of  available  labor  supply:  local  and 
Interarea  recruitment  services:  occupational, 
aptitude,  and  related  tests  and  testing  serv- 
ices: and  screening  and  referral  services  for 
qualified  workers  to  fill  placement  needs,  and 
(3)  assist  employers  In :  (1)  preventing,  alle- 
viating, and  resolving  skill  shortages  and  un- 
desirable turnover;  (11)  making  Job  modifica- 
tions to  permit  the  use  of  available  applicant 
supply:  (ill)  identifying  entry  Jobs  and  train- 
ing needs;  (Iv)  helping  to  achieve  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity:  (v)  adjusting  to  tech- 
nological change  and  other  occupational 
manpower  problems:  and  (vl)  developing 
programs   to  alleviate   mass  layoffs; 

(c)  provide  for  and  encourage  the  use  of 
employment  services  by  all  persons  or  groups 
of  persons  having  or  likely  to  have  difficulty 
In  obtaining  employment.  Including  special 
employment  services  tailored  to  their  needs. 
Including  testing,  counseling  and  other  In- 
formation and  assistance  for  improving  their 
employablllty,  which  may  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  referral  to  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  for  rehabilitation,  educational 
asslsUnce.  training,  medical  examination, 
and  medical  care; 

(d)  maintain  programs  designed  to  Inform 
all  persons  who  encounter  special  difficulty 
in  obtaining  employn^ent  of  the  range  of 
services  available  to  them  through  the  public 
employment  offices; 

(e)  develop  and  provide  appropriate  occu- 
pational, aptitude,  and  related  tests  or  test- 
ing services  to  employers,  schools,  and  other 
agencies  contributing  to  the  development  and 
use  of  the  labor  force,  provided  that  the  con- 
fidentiality of  test  material  is  observed  and 
professional  competence  is  available  for  test 
administration  and  Interpretation; 

(f)  promote  and  develop  employment  op- 
portunities for  handicapped  persons  and  pro- 
vide for  Job  counseling  and  selective  place- 
ment services  for  such  persons.  Including  the 
designation  of  at  least  one  person  in  each 
State  or  Federal  employment  office  whoee  du- 
ties shall  Include  such  functions,  and  In 
those  States  where  a  State  board,  department, 
or  agency  exists  which  U  charged  with  the 
administration  of  State  laws  for  vocational 
rehablUtation  of  physically  handlcappwl  per- 


sons, cooperate  with  such  board,  department, 
or  agency; 

(g)  cooperate  with  Federal  agencies  in  ad- 
ministering related  programs;  and 

(h)  cooperate  with  employers,  labor  or- 
ganizations, private  employment  agencies, 
schools,  colleges,  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  In  developing  In- 
creased opportunities  for  employment,  and 
explore  all  practicad  ways  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective exchange  of  Information  with  such 
individuals,  agencies,  and  organizations. 

nrmAREA   and   intkbstatx   placcment 

Sac.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  Job- 
seekers  with  the  maximum  opportunity  for 
employment  and  employers  with  qualified 
workers  as  expeditiously  as  practicable, 

(a)  the  State  public  employment  offices 
shall  establish  and  maintain  an  effective  sys- 
tem for  the  Interstate  recruitment  and  place- 
ment of  workers;  and 

(b)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall — 

.  (1)  adopt  such  measures  as  will  assure  the 
cooperation  of  all  States  In  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  a  system; 

(11)  establish,  operate,  or  otherwise  provide 
for  niulti-Job-market  clearance  centers  to 
assist  in  the  recruitment  and  placement  of 
workers  and  the  exchange  of  Job  information 
on  a  multlple-job-market  basis,  and  coordi- 
nate their  operation;  and 

(ill)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees, which  shall  Include  appropriate 
representation  of  other  Federal  agencies,  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  with  regard  to  the  use  of  modern 
rapid  communication  systems,  automatic 
data  processing.  Information  storage  and  re- 
trieval methods,  and  such  other  technology 
as  may  be  useful  in  developing  an  effective 
system  for  the  interstate  and  interarea  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal-State  employment  serv- 
ice. 

PLANNING     AND     PROORAMS     FOR     UCPLOTMENT 
DISLOCATIONS 

Sbc.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
maintain  means  of: 

(a)  identifying  Impending  and  long-range 
shifts  and  dislocations  in  employment,  both 
technological  and  economic,  including  those 
related  to  reductions  or  changes  In  defense 
activities,  and  employment  needs  arising 
therefrom: 

(b)  Identifying  employment  needs  arising 
from  chronic  unemployment  and  related 
problems; 

(c)  assuring  that  State  public  employ- 
ment offices  provide  such  employment  serv- 
ices as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  situa- 
tions and  needs  so  Identified  and  to  avoid 
or  relieve  any  adverse  Impact  of  such  condi- 
tions upon  workers,  including  measures 
which  will  stimulate  occupational  readjust- 
ment and  geographical  mobility  of  the  af- 
fected workers. 

CONTRACTS   FOR  8PXCIAL    EMPLOTMENT  SERVICES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act.  a  State  agency  may,  when  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, enter  into  a  contract  with  a  public  or 
private  agency  for  the  performance  of  em- 
ployment services.  Including  special  coun- 
seling, placement,  or  research  whenever  such 
services  are  not  otherwise  conveniently  or 
reasonably  available. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized:  (1)  to 
conduct  special  studies  and  experimental, 
developmental,  demonstration,  and  research 
projects  related  to  the  effective  operation  of 
the  employment  service  system  provided  by 
this  Act.  and  (3)  to  make  grants  to  or  con- 
tract with  any  public  or  private  agency  for 
such  purposes. 

BMPLOTMKNT  XNVORMATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop, 
collect,  analyze,  and  distribute  employment 
and  manpower  information,  including  In- 
formation for  occupational  guidance,  test- 
ing, and  employment  counseling,  which  la 


required  to  achieve  a  more  efficient  func- 
tioning of  the  Job  market,  and  shall  cooper- 
ate with  other  organizations,  public  and 
private,  concerned  with  the  development 
and  use  of  human  resources.  The  informa- 
tion program  authorized  by  this  section  ma; 
Include,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  employment 
Information  related  to  the  types  and  distri- 
bution of  occupations  and  the  qualificatlonj 
required  for  their  performance.  Job  vacancle* 
and  occupational  shortages,  labor  area  classi- 
fications, occupational  classifications,  em- 
ployment changes,  technological  develop- 
ments, characteristics  of  the  labor  force,  and 
changes  in  the  economy  of  local  and  regional 
areas. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  public  employment  ofSces 
to  further  the  development  and  expansion 
of  methods  and  systems  for  collecting,  ana- 
lyzing, and  distributing  manpower  informa- 
tion. 

TRAINING   AND  PERSONNEL 

Sec  9.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  the  effective 
operation  of  the  public  emplojrment  service 
system  established  under  section  3  (a),  (b), 
and  (c) ,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  requires  that  each  State  plan  approved 
under  section  10  shall:  (i)  establish  and 
maintain  for  personnel  employed  in  the  State 
system  of  public  employment  offices  a  merit 
system  of  personnel  administration  under 
such  standards  as  the  Secretary  prescribes. 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection,  ten- 
ure of  office,  and  compensation  of  any  In- 
dividual employed  In  accordance  with  such 
methods;  and  (U)  establish  minimum  quali- 
fication standards,  appointment  and  promo- 
tion procedures,  and  salary  schedules  ade- 
quate to  attract  and  retain  personnel  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  functions  of  the  State's 
public  employment  service; 

(2)  require  that  each  State  plan  Include 
appropriate  provisions  for  training  of  State 
employment  service  personnel  which  may 
Include  provisions  for  orientation,  inservlce 
and  outservlce  training,  payments  of  tuition, 
and  educational  leave  with  pay; 

(3)  make  supporting  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  conduct  of 
training  programs  and  courses  and  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional  cen- 
ters for  the  training  of  State  employment 
service  persotmel; 

(4)  develop  training  materials  for  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  State  em- 
ployment service  In  the  operation  of  their 
training  programs; 

(5)  under  such  reg^ulatlons  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, award  fellowships  and  tralneeshlpa. 
designed  to  Improve  qualifications  for  profes- 
sional service,  to  persons  already  in  the  State 
emplojrment  service  or  to  persons  preparing 
for  employment  in  State  employment  serv- 
ices who  ag^ree  to  complete  prescribed  periods 
of  service  after  completion  of  such  fellowships 
or  traineeships.  The  Secretary  may,  to  the 
extent  that  he  finds  such  action  to  be  neces- 
sary, prescribe  requirements  to  assure  that 
any  person  receiving  a  fellowship  or  trainee- 
ship  shall  repay  the  costs  thereof  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  person  falls  to  serve  for  the 
period  of  service  prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

(6)  enter  into  agreements  or  otherwise  ar- 
range for  the  assignment  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  to  State  agencies  and  for  the  assign- 
ment of  officers  and  employees  of  State  agen- 
cies to  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years,  and 
the  provisions  of  section  607  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(79  But.  37)  shall  apply  to  any  such  assign- 
ment. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  recruitment 
of  well-qualified  Individuals  for  the  employ- 
ment service,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  special  two-year  employ- 
ment service  trainee  position  In  the  Depart- 
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gMnt  of  Labor  during  whlcl)  such  trainees 
gjuUl  be  considered  Federal  employees.  With 
tiie  consent  of  a  State,  the  Seoretary,  within 
(ucb  two-year  training  period,  may  arrange 
for  the  assignment  of  such  tialnees  to  posi- 
tions within  a  State  emploijttnent  service, 
during  which  period  they  shall  continue  to 
be  considered  Federal  emplotr^. 

STATE   PLANS       I 

Sic.  10.  Any  State  desirlngi  io  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  Act  shall,  through  the  State 
tgency  established  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  Act.  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  State  plan 
and  annual  supplementa  thereto,  which  shall 
Include  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  by 
niles  and  regulations  shall  prescribe  for  car- 
rying out  this  Act,  Including  a  provision  that 
the  State  will  replace  within  a  reasonable 
time  any  funds  received  under  this  Act  which 
ire  lost  or,  because  of  any  action  or  contin- 
gency, have  been  expended  for  purposes  other 
than  or  In  amounta  in  excess  of  those  found 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  public  employ- 
ment offices.  If  such  plans  art  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Aot  and  reason- 
tbly  appropriate  and  adequat*  to  carry  out 
Its  purposes,  they  shall  be  approved  bv  the 
Secretary  and  due  notice  of  approval  shall  be 
given  to  the  State  agency. 

appropriations:    CERTHflCATIOM 

OP  ruNDB  to  sTAtas 

Sic.  11.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, in  addition  to  sudh  funds  as  are 
made  available  for  expendltune  from  the  em- 
ployment security  administration  account 
esubllshed  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  such  amount  from  time 
to  time  as  the  Congress  may  ^em  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  (this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  fropi  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  tQe  Treasury  for 
payment  to  each  State  such  $mounta  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  admlnlptration  of  Ita 
public  employment  offices  If  the  State  is 
found  to  be  In  compliance  with  this  Act,  the 
approved  State  plan,  and  th<  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary hereunder.  Such  fund$  shall  be  ex- 
pended solely  for  the  purposes  and  in  the 
amounts  found  necessary  bj*  the  Secretory 
lor  the  proper  and  efficient  actmlnistration  of 
the  public  employment  offices. 

COMPLIANCE 

Sic.  12.  It  shall  be  the  dully  of  the  Secre- 
_tary  to  ascertain  whether  the  system  of  pub- 
"lic  employment  offices  maintained  In  each 
State  Is  conducted  In  accorclance  with  this 
A«t.  the  State  plan,  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  standards.  Including  standards 
of  efficiency,  prescribed  by  tte  Secretary  in 
•ccordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
TTie  Secretary  may  withhold  or  revoke  any 
certification  or  may  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  reduce  oi*  withhold  paymente 
^  any  State  under  section  Jl  whenever  he 
Mtermlnes  as  to  any  State,  that  the  Stata 
agency  is  not  complying  with  this  Act,  the 
approved  State  plan,  or  the  rules,  regulations 
»M  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder.  Before  any  such  »ctlon,  the  Sec- 
ftary  shall  provide  the  State  agency  with 
"•sonable  notice  of  such  proposed  action 
»™  the  reasons  therefor  andj  with  opportu- 
Wty  for  a  hearing.  , 

records  and  reports 
Sec.  13.  Each  State  aegncy  shall  maintain 
wch  records,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
™«U7  an  annual  report  and  such  other  re- 
P***«.  in  such  form  and  c^ctelning  such 
"wormauon  as  he  shall  prescribe.  Each 
«"»•  agency  shall  comply  with  such  provl- 
y°*"  t*>e  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
"^  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
»«nflcation  of  such  records  ^d  reporta. 


IXDKEAL  AlTD  STATE  ADVISORY  COTTNCIL 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  employment  service  and  unemployment 
Insurance  advisory  council  which  shall  be 
composed  of  men  and  women  representing 
employers  and  employees  In  equal  numbers 
and  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  formulat- 
ing policies  and  advising  the  Secretary  on 
problems  relating  to  the  employment  serv- 
ice and  the  unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
gram and  insuring  impartiality,  neutrality, 
and  freedom  from  political  influence  In  the 
solution  of  such  problems.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  at  least  two  subcommittees 
with  like  representation,  one  for  the  em- 
ployment service  and  one  for  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  council  shall  be 
selected  from  time  to  time  without  regard 
to  the  Civil  Service  Act  In  such  manner  and 
for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe and  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  when  attending  meetings  of  the 
council,  they  shall  be  allowed  necessary 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  73-b(3))  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

(c)  The  council  and  each  subcommittee 
thereof  shall  have  access  to  all  files  and 
records  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  and  shall  be  furnished  necessary 
personnel  under  section  3  of  this  Act  Includ- 
ing adequate  secretarial  and  clerical  assist- 
ance. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  or- 
ganization of  similar  State  advisory  coun- 
cils composed  of  men  and  women  represent- 
ing employers  and  employees  in  equal  num- 
bers and  the  public. 

REFERRALS    IN     LABOR     DISPTTTE     SITUATIONS 

Sec.  16.  No  pwrson  shall  be  referred  to 
a  position  the  filling  of  which  will  aid  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  in  filling  a  Job  which 
(a)  Is  vacant  because  the  former  occupant 
is  on  strike  or  is  being  locked  out  In  the 
course  of  a  labor  dispute,  or  (b)  the  filling 
of  which  is  an  Issue  In  a  labor  dispute. 
With  respect  to  positions  not  covered  by 
(a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  any  Individual 
may  be  referred  to  a  place  of  employment 
in  which  a  labor  dispute  exists,  provided 
he  Is  given  written  notice  of  such  dispute 
prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  his  referral. 

RULES    AND    RECT7LATIONS 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

COOPERATION    OP    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Sec.  17.  (a)  In  order  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary expense  and  duplication  of  functions 
among  Government  agencies,  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  shall  also 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  In  providing 
such  information  to  the  public  employment 
offices  as  the  Secretary,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  shall 
request  concerning  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment in  the  Federal  Government. 

ACCEPTANCE  BY  STATES;  EPTBCTIVE  DATE  OF  ACT 

Sec.  18.  Any  State  which  has  accepted 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  fl.  1933, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  pro- 
vUions  of  thU  Act,  Provided.  That,  where 
any  State  does  not  have  legal  authority  to 
comply  with  the  requlrementa  of  this  Act, 
the  effective  date  of  such  requlrementa  shall 
be  90  days  after  the  convemng  of  the  State's 
first  regular  legislative  session  following  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


Explanatory   Statement  of  a  Bnx  for  an 

"Employment  Service  Act  of  1966" 

purpose  and  summary 

This  bUl  revises  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  49-49k) ,  under  which  the  Federal- 
State  public  employment  service  system  was 
established  in  1933.  This  system  constitutes 
a  vital  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  the 
Nation  achieves  effective  development,  dis- 
tribution, and  use  of  manpower  resources 
basic  to  the  economic  and  social  growth  of 
the  Nation  and  the  full  realization  of  Indi- 
vidual potential.  The  terms  of  reference 
of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  are  general  enough 
to  permit  the  public  employment  service 
to  do  many  things  but  It  does  not  explicitly 
state  the  full  range  of  functions  expected 
from  a  modern  service.  The  bill,  which  re- 
tains the  existing  Federal-State  structure  of 
the  system.  Is  designed  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive and  unmistakably  clear  statement 
by  the  Congress  of  the  major  role  the  service 
needs  to  play  and  the  functions  it  needs  to 
perform  In  the  Nation's  urgent  efforto  to 
deal  with  Ita  employment,  manpower,  and 
human  resource  development  problems. 

The  bill's  provisions  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:    ■ 

1.  It  provides  for  a  physical  separation  at 
the  State  and  local  level  of  employment  serv- 
ice functions  from  those  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  unemployment  Insurance 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  except 
where  the  Secretary  of  LabCH'  authorizes  a 
different  arrangement.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides that  at  both  State  and  local  office 
level,  the  program  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  State  officer  whose  duties  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  employment  service 
functions,  except  as  the  Secretary  may  other- 
wise authorize. 

2.  It  indicates  clearly  that  employment 
service  facilities  are  available  not  only  to 
unemployed  workers  and  workers  who  have 
partlculaF*4Ufficulty  in  securing  employment, 
but  to  all  workers  without  limitation. 

3.  The  services  which  the  public  employ- 
ment offices  may  afford  to  employers  are 
specified. 

4.  The  State  public  employment  offices  are 
directed  to  reach  out  to  persons  In  need  of 
and  encourage  their  use  of  specialized  man- 
power services  to  Improve  their  employ- 
ablllty. 

6.  The  State  public  employment  offices  are 
to  cooperate  with  employers,  labor  organi- 
zations, private  employment  agencies,  schools 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies  in 
developing  both  Job  opportunities  and  more 
effective  exchange   of   Information. 

6.  When  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  State  public  employment  offices 
are  given  express  power  to  contract  with 
both  public  and  private  agencies  for  the 
performance  of  emplojrment  services  when- 
ever such  services  are  not  otherwise  con- 
veniently or  reasonably  available.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  contract  with  or  make 
grante  to  public  or  private  agencies  for  stud- 
ies and  for  experimental  or  demonstration 
projecta. 

7.  Improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
personnel  of  the  public  employment  service 
system  Is  to  be  achieved  not  only  through 
the  use  of  merit  standards  (required  under 
the  present  act),  but  also  through  new  pro- 
visions for  qualification  standards,  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  procedures,  and  salary 
schedules  adequate  to  attract  and  retain 
qualified  personnel,  programs  for  employ- 
ment service  trainees  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  training  employees  of  State 
public  employment  service  offices,  and  for 
temporary  exchange  of  personnel  between 
State  public  employment  offices  and  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service. 

8.  The  State  offices  are  to  maintain  an  ef- 
fective system  for  the  Interstate  recruitment 
and  placement  of  workers. 
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9.  la  ordw  nirther  to  Unprov*  Intarana 
and  Intantat*  racrultnMnt  and  placement, 
multl-Job-mark«t  clearance  centers  are  to 
be  eatabUabed  or  otberwiae  provided  Tor  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  lAbor  to  act  prlmarUy  a*  a 
center  for  pooling  Information  on  Jobs  and 
workers  and  making  it  readily  available. 

10.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  la  to  appoint 
one  or  more  advloory  committeea  to  study 
and  suggest  effective  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  computer  systems  for  matcblng 
Job  vacancies  and  workers  and  otherwise  to 
make  tbe  interstate  operations  of  tbe  public 
employment  system  more  effective. 

11.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to 
develop  and  maintain  means  for  identifying 
and  dealing  with  emergency  employment 
Bltuatlona.  such  as  mass  layoffs  due  to  plant 
closings  and  unrest  stemming  from  chronic 
unemployment. 

12.  Tbe  BecreUry  of  Ijibor  Is  directed  to 
develop  and  distribute  comprehenalve  and 
varied  employment  and  manpower  Informa- 
tion. 

13.  It  Is  made  clear  that  tbe  authority  to 
finance  tbe  employment  service  system  from 
general  revenues  is  In  addition  to  the  financ- 
ing it  presently  receives  from  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  funds. 

14.  The  Federal  Advisory  CouncU  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  corresponding 
State  advisory  councils  are  continued. 
Subcommittees  of  the  councils  must  be  es- 
tabUabed  to  deal  separately  with  employment 
service  problems  and  unemployment  com- 
penaatlon  problems. 

16.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
State  compliance  with  the  act.  the  State  plan 
and  the  rules,  regulations  and  standards 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  the  act.  If 
after  notice  and  opportunltv  for  a  bearing  be 
determines  that  a  State  agenbv  Is  not  In  com- 
pliance, be  may  withhold  funtH. 

aacKOxomfo  or  snx 

The  provisions  of  tbe  bill  reflect  most  of 
tbe  major  recommendations  of  a  special  task 
force  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
composed  of  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
agement and  the  public  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dean  George  Shultz  of  tbe  XTnl- 
▼erslty  of  Chicago  School  of  Business.  Tbe 
task  force  took  full  account  of  extensive 
bearings  conducted  In  1063  and  1964  by 
committees  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate relating  to  tbe  role  of  the  V.Q.  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  Federal-State  public 
employment  service  system  In  the  conduct 
at  tbe  Nation's  preeent  manpower  policies. 

The  task  force  lUed  a  unanimous  report 
with  tba  Secretary  of  Labor  on  December  33, 
1866. 

■KcnoM-BT-aBcnoif  awalthb  or  thx  kli. 

Section  1  declared  the  Intent  of  tbe  Con- 
gress that  the  public  employment  service 
system  be  strengthened  and  modernized  to 
provide  for  the  effective  development,  dis- 
tribution, and  use  of  tbe  Nation's  manpower 
resources. 

Section  3(a)  continues  the  national  sys- 
tenx  of  Federal-State  public  employment 
offices  for  tbe  purjKMe  of  providing  compre- 
hensive employment  services  to  all  persons 
legally  engaged  In  gainful  employment  and 
to  employers. 

Section  3(b)  provides  that  State  public 
employment  offices  are  to  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  employment  service  functions, 
except  where  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  other- 
wise provides.  Similarly,  except  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  the  Secretary,  the  State 
agency  and  each  local  office  is  to  be  under 
tbe  direction  of  a  State  officer  whose  duties 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  employment  serv- 
ice functions.  This  general  separation  of 
employment  service  functions  from  unem- 
ployment Insurance  functions  does  not  pro- 
hibit their  location  In  an  umbrella-type 
State  agency.  Necessary  functions  of  the 
employment  serrioe  in  providing  services  to 


claimants  for  unemployment  bensAts  wotild 
not  be  affected. 

Section  3(c)  sets  forth  general  coordinat- 
ing duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  3(d)  provides  for  the  malntMumce 
of  the  T7.S.  Empl(^ment  Service.  ThU  sub- 
section also  continues  tbe  present  veteraiu' 
employment  service,  farm  placement  service, 
and  a  public  employment  service  for  tbe 
District  of  Columbia. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
point such  personnel  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  tbe  act.  It  subetantiatly  restates 
section  3  of  the  present  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
However,  tbe  provision  relating  to  tbe  em- 
ployment of  veterans  in  the  veterans'  em- 
ployment service  has  been  restated  to  provide 
that  tbe  service  shall  appoint  to  nonclerlcal 
positions  only  persons  who  are  veterans  of 
any  war,  or  who  have  served  in  the  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  since  January  31,  1056, 
and  who  have  been  discharged  under  condl- 
tions  other  than  dishonorable. 

Section  4  sete  forth  the  essentlsl  functions 
of  the  employment  service  offices.  Among 
other  things,  the  section  makes  it  clear  that 
Stete  pabllc  employment  offices:  (1)  are  to 
reach  out  into  the  community  and  offer  ite 
services  to  those  who  need  it;  (3)  have  the 
responsibility  to  provide  comprehensive  em- 
ployment services  to  meet  the  contemporary 
needs  of  employees,  employers,  and  others; 
(3)  are  to  continue  to  provide  special  em- 
ployment services  to  handicapped  persons 
and  other  persons  or  groups  of  persons  hav- 
ing unusual  difficulty  In  the  Job  market;  (4) 
are  to  cooperate  with  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering related  programs,  such  as  those 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  those  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  and  (6)  are  to  cooperate  with 
employers,  labor  organlEatlons,  private  em- 
ployment agencies,  schools,  ct^Ieges,  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations  in 
developing  opportxinities  for  employment 
and  in  developing  practical  ways  to  establlah 
methods  of  exchanging  Information. 

Section  5(a)  directs  State  public  employ- 
ment offices  to  maintain  an  effective  system 
for  the  Interstate  recruitment  and  placement 
of  workers. 

Section  5(b)  requires  the  Secretary: 
To  adopt  such  measures  as  will  assure  the 
cooperation  of  all  Stetes  in  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  system. 

TO  establish,  operate,  or  otherwise  provide 
for,  multl-Job-market  centers  to  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  Job  Information. 

To  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees, which  shall  Include  appropriate  repre- 
sentation of  other  Federal  agencies  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
regarding  tbe  use  of  modem  rapid  communi- 
cations systems,  automatic  data  processing, 
information  storage  and  retrieval  methods, 
and  other  technology  for  handling  Interarea 
placement  problems. 

Section  6  requires  tbe  Secretary  to  develop 
and  maintain  measures  for  an  early  warn- 
ing system  to  identify  unusual  or  large-scale 
employment  problems  such  as  those  result- 
ing from  impending  plant  closings,  to  iden- 
tify employment  needs  resulting  from  chron- 
ic unemployment  and  related  problems,  and 
to  assure  that  tbe  Stete  public  employment 
offices  provide  the  employment  services  need- 
ed to  avoid  or  relieve  the  adverse  Impact  of 
such  conditions  upon  workers.  Such  meas- 
ures are  to  Include  those  which  will  stimu- 
late oocupational  readjustment  and  geo- 
graphic mobility  of  tbe  affected  workers. 

Section  7  permlte  Stete  employment  offices, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  con- 
tract with  other  public  or  private  agencies 
for  tbe  performjoice  of  employment  services 
when  such  services  are  not  otherwise  con- 
Tenlently  or  reasonably  availabla. 

Section  7  also  authorises  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  conduct  special  studies  and  ezperl- 
mentel,  developmental,  demonstration,  and 
research  projecte  related  to  the  effective  op- 


eration of  tbe  employment  servies  system, 
and  to  make  grante  or  contracts  with  public 
or  private  organizations  for  such  pxirpoees. 

Section  8  requlrse  the  Secretary  to  main- 
teln  a  comprebenstve  program  for  the  ooliec- 
tion  and  dissemination  of  employment  and 
manpower  information.  It  also  requires  him 
to  cooperate  with  private  and  other  public 
agencies  concerned  with  the  development 
and  use  of  human  resources.  The  section 
directs  the  Secretary  to  provide  tsphnlcai 
assistance  to  the  public  employment  offices 
in  developing  manpower  Information  pro- 
grams. 

Section  0  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
public  employment  service  by  improving  the 
quality  of  its  personnel.  Section  8  provides 
for  the  enhancement  of  the  quality  of  per- 
sonnel by  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide for — 

1.  the  maintenance  of  a  merit  system  of 
personnel  administration,  qualiflcation 
standards,  appointment  and  promotion  pro- 
cedtires,  and  salary  schedules  adequate  to  at- 
tract and  retain  qualified  personnel; 

3.  the  maintenance  by  States  of  appropri- 
ate training  programs,  and  assistance  to  the 
States  in  developing  these  programs; 

3.  grante  to  colleges  and  universities  for 
developing  training  materials  and  operating 
training  centers  for  employment  service  per- 
sonnel; 

4.  the  award  of  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships  to  persons  In  tbe  employment  service 
or,  with  llmitetlons,  persons  who  wish  to 
enter  the  service; 

6.  Interchange  of  personnel  of  tbe  State 
public  employment  offices  and  that  of  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  for  3-year  periods; 
and 

6.  special  3-year  employment  service 
trainees  in  the  Federal  service,  who  maj 
serve  during  the  training  period  within  a 
Stete  employment  service,  with  the  consent 
of  the  State. 

Section  10  requires  each  Stete  seeking  tbe 
benefite  of  the  act  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  plan  of  operation  and  annual  supple- 
mente  thereto.  The  requirement  Is  typical 
of  Federal  grant  programs. 

Section  11  authorizes  appropriations  from 
general  revenues,  in  addition  to  funds  made 
available  from  the  employment  security  ad- 
ministration account  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  for  the  coste  of  administering  tbe 
public  employment  service  system.  It  also 
provides  for  paymente  to  the  Stetes  of  such 
amounte  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
public  employment  offices,  and  makes  clear 
the  Secretery  has  control  over  the  proper  ex- 
I>endlturee  of  the  funds  by  a  Stete. 

Section  13  requires  the  Secretery  to  eval- 
uate and  review  State  operations  to  assure 
that  each  Stete  is  complying  with  the  act, 
the  State  plan,  and  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Whenever  a  Stete  Is  found  not  to  be  in  com- 
pliance, the  Secretary,  after  nottce  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  may  take  appropri- 
ate enforcement  action. 

Section  13  requires  Stete  agencies  te  file 
annual  reporte  with  the  Secretery,  and  such 
other  reporte  In  such  form  and  contelning 
such  information  as  he  may  require,  and 
contains  safeg^uards  to  assure  their  accuracy 
which  are  based  on  similar  requirements  in 
section  303(a)(6)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  dealing  with  Stete  \memployment  in- 
surance laws.  The  section  also  provides  lor 
tbe  retenUon  of  records  by  Stete  agencies  In 
accordance  with  requirements  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Section  14  retains  the  Wagner-Peyser  Acts 
present  requirement  for  an  advisory  councU 
composed  of  men  and  wotnea  representing 
employers  and  employees  equally  and  tbe 
public  to  advise  tbe  Secretary  on  employ- 
ment service  and  unempdymMt  insuranos 
matters.  The  blU  would  require  the  e«t*|^ 
Ushment  of  separate  subcommittees  within 


tbe  advisory  coimcll  for  separately  advising 
on  tbe  employment  service  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  programs. 

Section  16  continues  tbe  requlremente  Im- 
poeed  by  the  regulations  issued  vnder  section 
11  (b  )of  the  present  Wagner-Peyser  Act  un- 
der which  tbe  employment  service  is  pro- 
blbited  from  referring  applicante  to  a  job  the 
filling  of  which  will  aid  directly  or  Indirectly 
In  fllllng  a  Job  which  is  vacant  because  tbe 
farmer  occupant  is  on  strike  or  is  being 
locked  out  in  the  cotirse  of  a  Ittbor  dispute, 
or  the  fllUng  of  which  is  an  issUe  in  a  labor 
dispute.  With  respect  to  other  positions, 
any  individual  may  be  referred  to  a  place  of 
employment  in  which  a  labor  dispute  existe, 
pnMded  he  is  given  written  notice  of  such 
dispute  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  his  referral. 
Section  16  similarly  continues  section  12 
oT  the  present  Wagner-Peyser  Act  giving  the 
Secretary  rulemaking  authority  necessary  to 
cairy  out  ite  provisions. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  17  requires  Fed- 
eral depertmente,  agencies,  and  establish- 
ments to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in 
canying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Sub- 
NoUon  (b)  directs  each  such  Federal  agency 
to  provide  such  information  on  opportunities 
Jar  Federal  employment  as  the  Secretary, 
tltb  the  concurrence  of  the  Civil  Service 
Oammission,  shall  request. 

Section  18  provides  that  existing  Stete  laws 
icceptlng  the  Wagnw-Peyser  Act  constitute 
tooeptance  of  this  revision  of  the  act.  If  any 
States  lack  legal  authority  to  isccHix>rate  in 
tbelr  State  plans  any  of  ite  piKivisions,  the 
irt  will  not  become  effective  for  such  Stete 
oattl  00  days  after  the  convening  of  the 
State's  next  regular  legislative  session  In 
order  to  enable  the  State  to  teke  appropriate 
legislative  action.  Meanwhile,  such  States 
will  be  permitted  to  continue  their  employ- 
ment service  operations  under  existing  Stete 
plans.  This  is  not  intended  to  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  requiring  any  improvemente 
In  such  plans  which  would  have  been  au- 
Uiorized  under  the  present  proytelons  of  tbe 
Wigner -Peyser  Act. 


THE  MIGRANT  WORKER  BECOMES 
VISIBLE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  CKsnzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
»nd  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  ever 
there  was  an  Invisible  and  forgotten  man 
In  this  country,  he  Is  the  migrant  farm- 
worker. Per  years  these  hard-working 
ind  low-paid  people  have  been  exploited 
rtth  less  humanity  than  we  treat  our  oil 
ttd  gas  and  other  physical  resources. 
Jney  have  been  kicked  around  from 
w»te  to  State  and  farm  to  farm,  stop- 
ping only  to  help  harvest  the  crops  with- 
out which  we  would  hardly  be  an  affluent 
•oclety  or  a  well  fed  people.  Compound- 
ing their  misery  and  their  exploitation 
*M  'the  feudallstlc  bracero  program, 
JjMCly  and  successfully  terminated  by 
Congress  last  year. 

One  of  the  great  myths  that  has  ex- 
^  in  some  places  Is  that  the  migrant 
wmworkers,  particularly  those  of  Mex- 
J^  descent,  are  especially  suited  for 
«oop"  labor;  and  that  they  cannot  or 
wui  not  learn  the  skills  that  would  open 
^l^ter  Job  opportuiUtiee.  The  op- 
™»ed,  disenfranchised,  subjugated  ml- 
PMt  farmworker  still  suffers  from  the 


damage  that  has  been  done  through  the 
myth  of  his  inferiority.  Racial,  religious, 
and  ethnic  discrimination  take  many 
forms  and  have  historically  hidden  be- 
neath many  falsehoods.  The  myth  of 
the  laziness  and  the  intellectual  inferior- 
ity of  the  migrant  farmworker  falls  in 
this  category. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  migrant  farmwork- 
ers have  been  literally  burled  beneath 
acres  of  false  claims  and  false  assump- 
tions. Fortunately,  they  are  beginning 
to  dig  themselves  out,  with  the  help  of 
fimds  from  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portimlty.  My  purpose  today  Is  to  in- 
form the  Members  of  this  House  of  the 
adult  migrant  education  program  that 
is  being  conducted  in  San  Antonio  and 
several  other  cities  in  south  Texas. 

Some  time  ago  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  granted  $3.3  million  for  an 
adult  migrant  education  progrtun  in 
south  Texas.  Never  before  had  any  sus- 
tained manpower  training  program  been 
attempted  in  this  area  for  migrant  work- 
ers. The  reason  given  for  the  neglect 
of  this  large  group  of  underprivileged 
and  poverty  stricken  people  by  State  offi- 
cials and  others  amounted  to  the  myth  I 
have  outlined.  That  Is,  that  these  people 
did  not  want  to  or  could  not  learn  to  do 
anything  except  migrant  farmwork.  So 
the  migrant  farmworker  received  no 
training,  and  his  children  received  llttie 
education.  When  you  are  the  child  of  a 
migrant  farmworker  you  go  where  the 
seasonal  farmwork  is.  And  seasonal 
farmwork  does  not  normally  coincide 
with  the  school  year.  It  is  quite  typical 
for  the  children  of  migrant  farmwork- 
ers to  leave  school  before  the  end  of  the 
school  year  in  order  to  travel  across  the 
country  in  search  of  farmwork.  The 
effect  of  all  this  has  been  to  maintain  a 
large  supply  of  low -skilled  labor  for  the 
great  farms  and  plantations  not  only  of 
Texas  but  of  States  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  even  In  the 
short  time  that  the  south  Texas  adult 
migrant  education  program  has  existed 
so  far,  the  myth  of  the  migrant  has  been 
proven  false.  The  3,000  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  that  have  enrolled  in  the 
current  training  program  have  amazed 
everyone  with  their  earnestness,  their 
willingness  to  learn,  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  program,  and  their  attendance.  In 
some  south  Texas  cities  dally  attendance 
has  averaged  98  percent.  In  San  An- 
tonio, for  example,  80  adult  students  at- 
tend classes  from  4  to  9:30  p.m.,  5  days 
a  week.  Fifty  of  the  students  are  from 
40  to  60  years  old.  Only  two  of  those 
who  enrolled  in  the  program  have 
dropped  out. 

Similar  programs  are  being  conducted 
in  Laredo,  Robstown,  MacAllen,  Roma, 
and  Rio  Grande  City.  Without  excep- 
tion, these  programs  have  been  comrt 
pletely  sold  out,  in  terms  of  applicants 
for  enrollment.  In  fact,  hundreds  of 
migrants  have  had  to  be  turned  down 
because  of  the  amount  of  funds  and  re- 
sources available.  Numerous  requests 
have  already  been  made  to  the  migrant 
farmworker  section  of  OEO  for  an  en- 
larged program  next  year.  I  support 
and  fully  endorse  these  requests.  Next 
year's  adult  migrant  education  program 


for  south  Texas  should  service  a  mini- 
mum ot  25,000  persons.  In  San  Antonio 
alone,  at  least  5,000  persons  should  have 
the  chance  for  this  training  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  Sunday,  March  6,  issue  of  the  San 
Antonio  Light  carried  a  story  on  the 
adult  migrant  education  program.  The 
story  contains  this  observation: 

Most  of  the  enrolleee  are  seasonal  farm- 
hands and  many  of  them  are  tired  of  mak- 
ing the  annual  trek  to  out-of-Stete  farm- 
work. 

The  story  goes  on  to  quote  Domingo 
Villegas,  57,  one  of  the  students: 

I  want  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and 
learn  a  trade.  I  have  10  grandchildren  and 
my  sons  and  daughters  have  too  many 
mouths  to  feed. 

The  south  Texas  adult  migrant  edu- 
cation program  has  demonstrated  beyond 
any  doubt  that  migrant  farmworkers 
want  to  be  better  educated  and  better 
employed.  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  help  these  people  with  train- 
ing and  educational  opportunities.  This 
is  a  program  that  should  be  expanded. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  news- 
pai>er  story  from  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
March  6,  1966,  entitied  "Migrants  Prove 
Adage": 

Migrants  Provx  Adage 

You  are  never  too  old  to  learn. 

This  old  saying  can  be  applied  to  80  per- 
sons enrolled  in  the  adult  migrant  education 
program  now  being  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Texas  Eklucatlon  Agency  and  the  Fed- 
eral antipoverty  program  at  tbe  South  Side 
High  School. 

Most  of  the  studente  are  parente  of  chil- 
dren attending  that  school  during  the  day. 

LONO   CLASSES 

There  are  three  classes.  They  start  their 
schooling  at  4  p.m.  and  go  home  at  0:30  p.m. 

There  are  six  teachers  and  fotir  teacher's 
aids  involved  in  the  program. 

They  attend  classes  5  days  a  week. 

Fifty  of  tbe  studente  are  men  ranging  in 
age  from  40  to  60  years  old — and  all  take  their 
schooling  seriously. 

Each  enroUee  is  paid  tSO  a  week.  Only  two 
studente  have  dropped  out. 

Most  of  the  enrollees  are  seasonal  farm- 
hands and  many  of  them  are  tired  of  making 
the  annual  trek  to  out-of-Stete  farmwork. 

For  tbe  first  3  months,  both  tbe  men  and 
women  will  learn  the  three  R's.  The  last  3 
months  of  their  e-month  course  will  be  de- 
voted to  learning  a  trade.  The  men  wlU  be 
taugh{  welding,  plumbing,  carpentry,  and 
upholstery. 

READ    AND    WRTrB 

The  women  will  be  teught  sewing,  cooking, 
upholstery,  and  health  care. 

Supervising  the  program  Is  Principal  Jack 
Oray.  He  gathers  all  the  stetlstlcs  and  pay- 
rolls from  tbe  three  classes. 

Domingo  Villegas,  67,  who  lives  near  Bergs 
Mill  and  is  father  of  six,  said,  "I  want  to  learn 
to  read  and  write .  and  learn  a  trade.  I 
have  10  grandchildren  and  my  sons  and 
daughters  have  too  many  mouths  to  feed." 


CORPS  PROJECTS  IN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Mr.    BERRY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 


-^W^ToSf^ 
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ICr.  BERRY,  lir.  Spcako:,  raeently 
the  Corps  of  Bngloeen,  on  the  basis  of 
the  district  engineer's  m^lmlnary  find- 
ings, hai  authorlaed  a  wide  range  of  de- 
tailed InvestlgatlonB  of  iwtentlal  dams 
and  reserrolrs  In  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  South  Dakota. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  these  projects 
as  well  as  the  current  study  of  the  upper 
Cheyenne  River  can  be  adequately 
funded  to  achieve  the  optimum  value  of 
these  Important  projects. 

Investigations  have  been  authorized  at 
the  following  sites:  on  Beaver  Creek 
above  the  Cheyenne  River;  at  three  sites 
in  canyons  west  of  Rapid  City;  on  Box 
Elder  Creek,  near  New  Underwood;  on 
the  Belle  Fourche  River,  west  of  Belle 
Pourche;  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Belle  Fourche  River;  on 
Bear  Butte  Creek,  west  of  Sturgls;  on 
Deadman's  Gulch,  southwest  of  Sturgls; 
on  Palsebottom  Creek,  southeast  of 
Spearflsh;  and  on  Whltewood  Creek, 
near  Lead. 

The  potentials  of  these  sites  range 
from  single-purpose  flood  control  to  mul- 
tiple purposes  such  as  municipal  water 
supply,  water-quality  control,  outdoor 
recreation,  flsh  and  wildlife  conservation, 
and  possibly  power. 

Studies  for  local  protection  projects 
have  also  been  authorized  at  Spearflsh, 
Deadwood.  Sturgls,  New  Underwood,  and 
Wasta  in  South  Dakota  and  at  Beulah, 
Wyo. 

The  upper  Cheyenne  River  investiga- 
tion now  is  scheduled  for  completion  late 
in  1968.  Again,  may  I  stress  my  hope 
that  all  of  these  projects  will  be  funded 
adequately  to  allow  for  uninterrupted 
progress. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Jilr.  PiLLY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QnuLo  R.  Foao),  for  March  7  through 
March  10,  1966,  on  account  of  ofDcial 
business. 

Mr.  Hanha  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALsntT),  for  today,  and  the  rest  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patmak,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mathias,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Mat  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Maiixiam)  ,  for  1  hour,  oa  March  9;  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  vm 
LA  Oakza)  .  for  30  minutes,  on  March  8. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Comoussioiul 
RKcoao,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bansstia. 


Mr.  Oimu.  of  MaasacfatiBettB  and  to 
inelade  extraneous  matter. 

(Tbe  ftdlowtng  Mcmben  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MAiLUAas)  and  to  Inclade 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mrs.  BoLTOw. 

Mr.  DoLX. 

Mr.  Qnix. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dx  LA  Oakza)  .  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  ANHtrjTZio. 

Mr.  DoifOHTJx  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  TxxzxB. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  140.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Delma  8. 
Posm;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

8. 163.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Mat«usuke 
Tengan;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

S.  265.  An  act  to  authorize  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Utah  baaed 
upon  fair  market  value:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  938.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Laura  Hul- 
Wel  Wong  and  her  children,  Janet  Wong  and 
Simon  Wong;  to  tbe  Cconmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 1213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard  K. 
Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 137S.  An  act  providing  a  method  for 
determining  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  certain  Individuals  are  entitled  as  re- 
imbursement for  damages  siistalned  by  them 
due  to  tbe  cancellation  of  their  grazing  per- 
mits by  tbe  n.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

8. 1661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  C. 
Nelburg:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1933.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  XI  of  tbe 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  give  the  court  supervisory 
power  over  all  fees  paid  from  whatever 
source;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rey 
D.  Baldwin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  21  S3.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  appropriated  funds 
for  the  payment  of  medical  care  of  temporary 
and  seasonal  employees  and  employees  lo- 
cated in  Isolated  areas  who  become  disabled 
because  of  injury  or  Illness  not  attributable 
to  ot&clal  work,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  21T7.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Donald  I. 
Abbott;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

8.  2260.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Konstadyna 
Bynl  Dellroglou  and  her  minor  child,  Alex- 
andres Dellroglou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.2307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  and  former  clvUlan  em- 
ployees of  the  Biueau  of  Reclamation  at  the 
Columbia  Baaln  project,  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

8.  2356.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  J. 
Grachek;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

8.3696.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Abraham 
Ezeklel  Cohen;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

8.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  fourth  week  in  April 
of  each  year  as  Youth  Temperance  Educa- 
tion Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.J.  Bm.  183.  JUnt  reaolntloa  designating 
rwbnuij  of  eacb  year  as  Aiaarlcan  History 
Montb;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DC  LA  GAR2;a.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  tbe  House  do  now  adjourn.' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  "Tues- 
day. March  8,  1966.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CX3MMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2139.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  AdmlnU- 
trator  for  Program,  Agency  for  International 
Develc^ment,  Department  of  State,  transmit- 
ting a  report  comparing  the  fiscal  year  1965 
military  assistance  program  as  presented  to 
tbe  Congress  with  the  actual  program  Im- 
plemented dTirlng  the  fiscal  year,  pursuant 
to  section  634(d)  of  the  Foreign  As«Utance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2140.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  VS. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Infw^natlon,  trani- 
mlttlng  copy  of  the  2l8t  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  80-402  (H.  Doc.  No.  403);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2141.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General. 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmitting 
proceedings  of  the  67th  National  Encamp- 
ment of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
September  6  to  9,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  77-340  (H.  Doc.  No. 
404) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2142.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize tbe  disposal  of  amoslte  asbestos  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2143.  A  letter  from  tbe  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  thorium  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2144.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  chapter  56  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  civilian 
health  benefits  program  for  retired  memberi 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  their  depend- 
ents; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2146.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  chapter  65  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  health  bene- 
fits for  dependents  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2146.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorise the  disposal  of  rhodium  from  tbe  na- 
tional stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3147.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Assistant 
to  Assistant  Chief  for  Construction,  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  mili- 
tary construction  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  bid  basis  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder,  during  the  period  July  1, 
1966.  to  December  31,  1966.  pursuant  to  the 
proviaions  of  Public  Law  89-188;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3148.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
tlUed  "Smploymant  Service  Act  of  1966";  to 
the  ComZDlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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2149.  A  letter  from  the  Aasfckant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poMd  legislation  to  authorla*  the  Secretary 
^fthe  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibUlty  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resotxrce  devel- 
opment proposals;  to  the  CoiUmittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2150.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. transmltUng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  program  tar  the  pres- 
ervation of  additional  historic  properties 
Uiroughout  tbe  Nation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  on  Ulterior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

31S1.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
d  the  Interior,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  Hie  Revised  Or- 
nmlc  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islainds  to  provide 
lor  the  reapportionment  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ai62.  A  letter  from  tbe  chairman  of  the 
Ixjard,  Conununications  Satellite  Corp., 
transmitting  tbe  annual  report  of  the  corjx)- 
ratlon  for  the  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  secUon  404(b)  at  the  Commu- 
nlcaUons  Satellite  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2153.  A  letter  from  the  Adaalnlstrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Spaoe  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  of  extraordinary 
contractual  adjustments  authorized  by  tbe 
NASA  Contract  Adjustment  Board,  during 
calendar  year  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  72  Stat.  972;  to  tb^  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I 

2154.  A  letter  from  the  Coiunlssioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  tranamlttlng  copies 
of  orders  entered,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  per- 
sons Involved,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  13(c)  of  tbe  act  of  September  11. 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2155.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  civilian 
positions  allocated  or  placed  in  grades  GS-16, 
17,  and  18,  during  calendar  year  1965,  and  on 
poslUons  established  to  carry  out  research 
and  development  activities  requiring  the 
services  of  specially  qualifled  sclentiflc  or 
professional  personnel,  pursuant  to  statute; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  bfflce  and  Civil 
Service.  ' 

2156.  A  letter  frcxn  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  7,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Carrabelle 
Harbor,  Pla.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  June  11,  1963,  and  resolutions  of 
the  ConmUttee  on  Public  Worlcs.  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  3,  1959,  and 
June  19,  1963.  No  authorization  by  Congress 
Is  recommended  as  tbe  desired  Improvement 
has  been  adopted  for  accomplishment  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  under  the  provisions  of 
•action  107  of  the  1960  River  and  Harb<»r 
Act;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  public 
Mils  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
Bit.  13309.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban 
Haas  Transportation  Act  of  1904  to  author- 
ise financial  assistance  for  planning,  engl- 
neolng,  designing,  and  other  technical 
(tudles;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H£.  13310.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  special 
lalik  program  fw  chUdreo;  |1k>  tbe  Commlt- 
*«  on  Agriculture.  \ 

By  Mr.  DYAL:  1 1 

H.R.  18311.  A  bUl  to  provWe  for  the  coin- 
H»  of  proof  sets  of  subsldffry  aUver  coins 
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and  minor  coins  bearing  tbe  date  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on   Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  13312.  A  blU   to  permit  Federal  «n- 
ployeee   to   piircbase   shares   of  Federal-   or 
State-chartered  credit  nnloiis  throu^  vol- 
untary payroll  allotment;  to  tbe  Oocnmlttes 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  13313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged   In  connection  with  projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  13314.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  provide  for 
a  National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  13316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1036,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  Oovemment-alded  cargoes  aboard  vessels 
trading  with  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  13316.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  mUk 
program  for  children;   to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  of  niinols: 
H.R.  13317.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  ob- 
servance of  tbe  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJt.  13318.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram making  bousing  loans  available  to  vet- 
erans of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United   States  who  are  residing  abroad;    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPI^R: 
HH.  13319.  A   bill   to   extend   and    amend 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Eiducation  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HJl.  13320.  A   bill    to    authorize    the    dis- 
posal of  industrial  diamond  stones  from  the 
national    stockpile    and    the    supplemental 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  13321.  A  bill  to  autborlee  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  trans- 
pcK'tation,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  animals  intended  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  research  or  experimentation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committte  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  81KJBS: 
HJt.  13323.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  in 
providing    technical   recreation    service   and 
advice  to  private  landowners  and  local  public 
agencies  relating  to  the  management  and 
development  of  areas  for  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
HJl.  13323.  A  t>Ul  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
HJt.  13324.  A  bill  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;   to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAHILiL: 
H.R.  13325.  A  bUl  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;    to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  13326.  A  bill  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  DWYKR: 
H.R.  13327.  A  bUl  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;    to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWC^TH: 
H.R.  13328.  A  bill  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;   to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Ur.  PRKLINOHUYSKN: 
HH.  13338.  A  1>111  to  guarantee  equal  J\is- 
tice  undsr  law;   to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
HH.  13830.  A  bill  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;   to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  13331.  A  bill  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;    to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAM: 
HJl.  13332.  A  bUl  to  guau^ntee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;    to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIABO. 
HJB.  13333.  A  bill  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice \inder  law;   to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
HJt.  13334.  A  bill  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law,   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJt.  13335.  A  bill  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;   to  the  Committee  aa  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  M08HER: 
HJt.  13336.  A  bill  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;    to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HJl.  13337.  A  bill  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
HJt.  13338.  A  blU  to  guarantee  equal  Jus. 
tlce  under  law;   to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNAIX: 
HJl.  13339.  A  bill  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;   to  tbe  Commlttes  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  13840.  A  bill  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;  to  tbe  Commlttes  on  the 
Judldary. 

By  Iti.  REID  of  New  York: 
HJl.  13341.  A  bill  to  guarantee  equal  J\is. 
tlce  under  law;  to  tbe  Commlttes  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HJl.  18343.  A  blU  to  guarantee  equal  jus- 
tlce  under  law;   to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  13343.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  tbe  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  research  or  experimentation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJl.  13344.  A  bill  to  establish  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped 
in  interstate  conunerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13345.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Center  to  promote 
research  and  development  activities  for 
highway  traffic  aafety,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  accelerate  high- 
way tralBc  safety  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
HJl.  13346.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  tbe  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  research  or  experimentation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commlttse  on 
Agrlcultxirs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
HJl.  13347.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develor,  through  the 
use  of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable   and   economic   means   for    tbe 
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production  by  the  commercial  flahing  Indvis- 
try  of  flah  protein  concentrate;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherles. 
By  Mr.  PRIEDKL: 

H.R.  13348.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  safety  program  and  establish- 
ment of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
In  Interstate  commerce  to  reduce  trafBc  acci- 
dents and  the  deatha,  injuries  and  property 
damage  which  occur  in  such  accidents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACKAY: 

H.R.  13349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorise 
financial  assistance  for  planning,  eng^ineer- 
Ing,  designing,  and  other  technical  studies: 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  13360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuities  for  additional  personnel  engaged 
In  hazardous  occupations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfDce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

an.  13361.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  13362.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  re- 
search or  experimentation,  and  -  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  13363.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
PUherles. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 

H.R.  13364.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1985  In  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
LabcHT. 

H.R.  13366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  In  order  to  make 
tflacrimlnation  because  of  age  in  employ- 
ment an  unlawful  employment  practice;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  13366.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301(c) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Fed- 
eral use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.R.  13367.  A  bUl  relating  to  dealings  In 
good  faith  between  parties  to  franchise 
agreements;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 

H.R.  13368.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 

H.R.  13369.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COOLET: 

H.R.  13380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
establishing  the  minimum  price  support 
level  for  peanuts;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

B.R.  13361.  A  bill  to  establish  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  child  nutrition  program  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

HJt.  I330a.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 

H.R.  13363.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Ume  within 
Which  certain  requests  may  be  filed  under 


the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments 
Act  <a  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  13364.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dlB- 
poeal  cf  platinum  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13366.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dU- 
posal  of  metallurgical  grade  chromite  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  13366.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  aluminum  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13367.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  acid  grade  fiuorspar  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13388.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  bismuth  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

H.R.  13369.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  national 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  13370.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  fused  crude  aluminum  oxide  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  to  the  >  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJi.  13371.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  phlogoplte  mica  from  the  national  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13372.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  crude  silicon  carbide  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  13373.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  muscovite  mica  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  13374.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award  of  tro- 
phies for  the  recognition  of  special  accom- 
plishments related  to  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 

H.R.  13376.  A  bill  to  eetabllsh  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee  on   Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  13376.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United   States;    to  the   Committee  on   Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  13377.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  13378.  A  bill  to  mesh  the  combined 
efforts  of  government  at  all  levels  with  pri- 
vate endeavors  to  provide  jobs  and  dignity 
for  the  poor;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OOODELL: 

H.R.  13379.  A  bill  to  mesh  the  combined 
efforts  of  government  at  all  levels  with  private 
endeavors  to  provide  jobs  and  dignity  for  the 
poor;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.J.  Res.  866.  Joint    resolution    to   author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day:   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.J.  Res.  867.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  tm  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BRADEMA8: 
H.J.  Res.  888.    Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTERS: 
H.J.  Res.  869.    Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CalUomla: 
H.J.  Res.  870.    Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.J.  Res.  871.    Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.J.  Res.  872.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the   President    to   designate    October  31   of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania; 
H.J.  Res.  873.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President   to   designate   October  31   of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPPERMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  874.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President   to   designate    October  31   of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H  J.  Res.  876.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President   to   designate    October  31   of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.J.  Res.  878.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President    to   designate    October  31   of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  IllinoU: 
H.J.  Res.  877.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President    to   designate    October  31    of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;^ 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  878.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlzs 
the   President   to   designate   October  31   of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RACE: 
H.J.  Res.  879.  Joint  resolution  to  authoriz* 
the   President    to   designate    October  31   of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.J.  Res.  880.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President    to   designate   October  31   of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STALE AUM: 
H.J.  Res.  881.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President    to   designate   October  31   ol 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  J.  Res.  882.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President    to   designate    October  31    of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.J.  Res.  883.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President   to   designate  October  31   as 
National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKKR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  612.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim  tbe 
last  week  of  February  in  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Father  and  Son  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  axu,  memo- 
rials  were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: I 

408.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
I^eglslature  of  the  State  of  Alaska  relative  to 
requesting  a  Presidential  commission  for  the 
Alaska  natives;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

409  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  enacting 
Into  law  the  recommended  revision  of  H.R. 
4671  approved  by  the  Colorado  Water  Con- 
•ervatlon  Board  on  February  6,  1966,  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Colorado  General  Assembly 
relating  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

410.  Also,  a  memorial  of  t%t  Legislature  ot 
tbe  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  lu-glng  full 
Implementation  of  Public  Lanr  874,  retaining 
Federal  aid  to  public  schools;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labnr. 

411.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  territory  of  Guam,  relfitive  to  a  report 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  Revision  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

412.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  supporting  a  re- 
duction In  transpacific  air  fare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  For«lgn  Conunerce. 

413.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  enacting  nec- 
tisary  legislation  to  authorise  the  financing 
ti  primary  national  forest  conservation 
roads;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RRSOLDTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  IXXU,  private 
Mils  and   resolutions   were   Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DYAL: 

Hit.  13380.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  AUred 
Coleman;  to  the  Committee  an  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 

H.R.  13381.  A  bUl  for  the  rtUef  of  Cathla 
Lee  Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJl.  13382.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jong 
Kook  Song  and  Dea  Kyon  Soag;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  Calljomta: 

H.R.  13383.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
8.  Martins;  to  the  Commltt«»  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HH.  13384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  da  Conceicao  RodriguM;  to  the  Com- 
Jnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


1.  ETC. 


PETITIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
»nd  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
«nd  referred  as  follows : 

837.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  de- 
partment commander.  Department  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Boston, 
•JaM ,  relative  to  preventing  the  closure  of 
Springfield  Armory,  SpringOeld,  Maae.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloes. 

838.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman.  Army 
Advisory  Committee  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu. 
*?7*".  relative  to  continulnf  the  operation 
«  the  Armed  Forces  Recreation  Center,  Kl- 
4  "**  *""tary  Camp;  to  the  Committee  on 
*rmed  Services. 

339.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
wk,  Fu.,  relative  to  reading  the  motto,  "In 

^J^t  '^'™"''"  ^  P""!^  -choola;  to  the 
*'<^mittee  on  Education  and  Lebor 

mf^V^'  P«""o°  o'  B.  V.  Vlllka.  chair- 
»»»h,  ClvUiaa  Servloee  Rendered  to  the  UA 


Armed  Forcea  In  the  PbUlpplnee  Committee. 
Dumaguete  City,  Philippines,  relative  to  sev- 
eral claims  for  civilian  services  rendered  to 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

341.  Also,  petition  of  City  Council,  Seward, 
Alaska,  relative  to  establishing  experimental 
plants  to  manufacture  fish  protein  concen- 
trate; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  March  7, 1966 

"Ilie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

Rev.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  minister, 
National  Presbyterian  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  in  the  solemn  silence  of 
this  m<Mnent.  incline  our  thoughts  to 
Thee  and  to  Thee  alone.  Make  this 
place  now  a  sanctuary  of  the  spirit.  De- 
liver us  from  the  clash  and  clamor  of 
the  world  without,  from  the  pressure  of 
urgent  duties,  from  the  confusion  of 
many  voices  that  we  may  "be  still  and 
know — be  still  and  know  that  Thou  art 
God." 

Lift  all  the  deliberations  of  this  body 
Into  the  higher  order  of  Thy  kingdom. 
Restore  our  faith  In  the  cmuiipotence  of 
good.  Make  and  keep  this  Nation  the 
servant  of  truth  and  Justice.  Renew 
within  us  pure  religion  and  lofty  patriot- 
ism that  this  Nation  may  be  a  worthy 
instrument  of  Thy  purposes  upon  the 
earth. 

In  all  that  we  think  and  say  and  do. 
wilt  Thou  Uit  our  eyes  to  behold,  beyond 
the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal, 
the  things  which  are  unseen  smd  eternal. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansttkld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
March  4,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  rule  VIII,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  waive  the  call  of  the  calendar  of 
measures  that  are  not  objected  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfold,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statonents  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business, 
for  action  (m  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

John  M.  Imel,  of  (^lahoma,  to  be  U.8. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa; and 

Joseph  W.  Keene,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.a 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  sUte  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  F.  Baird.  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


UJ3.  MARINE  CORPS 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bdr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


NOMINATIONS     PLACED     ON     THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 
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The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
wiU  be  notified  forthwith. 


NOMINATION  OP  STANLEY  R. 
TUPPER 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Stanley  R.  Tupper,  of  Maine,  to  be 
Commissioner  General  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  Canadian  Universal  and 
International  Exhibition. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rale,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  6  days  of  its  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiild,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfteld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dirksen.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSIONS  TOMORROW  AND 
THURSDAY 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  March  8,  and  also 
on  Thursday.  March  10, 1966. 


INCREASED  COMPENSATION  FOR 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  402) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
«is  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  Federal  salary 
reform.  Without  objection,  the  message 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  without 
being  read,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
as  follows : 

To  the  Congresi  of  the  United  States: 

Amcmg  the  many  blessings  which 
Americans  can  count  is  a  corps  of  Fed- 
eral civil  servants  that  is  unequaled  any- 
where in  the  world.  Honest,  intelligent, 
efficient,  and — above  all — dedicated, 
these  men  and  women  represent  a  na- 
tional resource  and  a  national  asset. 

Amerlea  expects  much  of  these  public 
•enrants.  We  have  made  vigorous  de- 
mands on  their  time  and  energy.    We 


have  exacted  from  them  high  stcmdards 
of  work  and  conduct. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  moved  stead- 
ily to  compensate  these  men  and  women 
equitably  and  c<Knp>etltively  for  their 
quality  performance  in  the  public  inter- 
est. To  that  end,  the  administration 
prepared  and  the  Congress  enacted,  the 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962.  We 
established  the  principle  that  Govern- 
ment workers  are  entitled  to  a  pay  scale 
which  compares  favorably  with  pay  in 
private  Industry. 

Such  a  pay  scale  is  as  much  In  the  na- 
tional interest  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
Government  employees.  I  said  when 
signing  the  Government  Employees  Sal- 
ary Reform  Act  of   1964: 

America's  challenges  cannot  be  met  In  this 
modern  wcvld  by  mediocrity,  at  any  level, 
public  or  private.  All  through  our  society 
we  must  search  for  brlUlance.  welcome  ge- 
nius, strive  for  excellence. 

We  have  been  true  to  the  principle  of 
comparability. 

Since  1961,  the  pay  of  Federal  em- 
ployees has  Increased  by  over  16  percent. 

In  the  brief  period  since  I  have  l>een 
President,  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  enjoyed  pay  increases 
amounting  to  nearly  12  percent.  These 
increases  have  done  much  to  close  the 
gap  between  compensation  for  Govern- 
ment employees  and  those  in  private  en- 
terprise. 

The  increases  In  basic  pay,  however, 
were  not  accomplished  by  any  significant 
benefits  In  forms  of  other  than  salary. 
Yet  pay,  retirement,  and  other  fringe 
benefits  are  all  parts  of  an  employee's 
total  compensation.  Recognition  of  this 
basic  fact  is  crucial  in  developing  a  ra- 
tional and  equitable  system  of  compensa- 
tion. Neither  pay,  nor  retirement,  nor 
other  fringe  benefits  can  be  considered 
In  isolation.  For  all  of  them  together 
represent  the  worker's  real  reward. 

The  proposals  which  I  am  making  to- 
day refiect  this  consideration. 

I  propose  increases  In  Federal  com- 
pensation of  $485  million  per  year. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  will  provide  an  average 
increase  for  Federal  civilian  employees 
amounting  to  3.2  percent  of  total  com- 
pensation. 

On  the  average,  direct  salary  increases 
will  amount  to  2.85  percent.  The  other 
Increases  are  for  fringe  benefits  to  assist 
the  Government  employee  in  providing 
for  his  own  economic  security. 

In  considering  these  proposals,  I  urge 
careful  study  of  the  supporting  data  and 
background  Information  contained  in  the 
two  reports  transmitted  with  this  mes- 
sage : 

1.  The  report  of  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems, 
prepared  In  response  to  my  request  of 
February  1,  1965,  for  a  review  of  Federal 
retirement  policies  and  benefits. 

2.  The  annual  report  to  the  President 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  on  the  comparison 
between  Federal  civilian  pay  levels  and 
those  in  private  enterprise — as  required 
bylaw. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  take  into 
account  two  other  considerations  of  ut- 


most importance  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployee— and  all  wage  earners — and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole:  The  wage-price  g\iide- 
posts  which  are  key  weapons  in  our  de- 
fense against  Infiation,  and  sound  and 
responsible  Federal  fiscal  policy. 

Both  of  these  considerations  weighed 
heavily  in  my  mind  as  I  studied  various 
possible  recommendations  to  make  to  the 
Congress  this  year.  For  nothing  will 
destroy  the  progress  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee In  his  efforts  to  achieve  compa- 
rability more  effectively,  than  the  erosion 
of  infiation. 

PAT 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  en- 
actment of  a  pay  raise  for  Federal  em- 
ployees—effective January  1,  1967— 
ranging  from  1  percent  to  AVu  percent 

With  these  increases,  nearly  1  million 
of  the  1.8  million  employees  affected  will 
achieve  pay  comparability  with  private 
enterprise.  These  employees  Include 
about  88  percent  of  all  postal  workers 
suid  the  more  than  470,000  Classification 
Act  employees  in  grades  OS-1  through 
GS-5. 

The  smallest  Increase  of  approximately 
1  percent  will  go  to  the  lowest  of  the  two 
grades  of  the  classification  system  which 
are  already  above  comparability.  The 
modestly  higher  increases  will  go  to  the 
relatively  few  upper  grades  where  the 
current  comparability  difference  is  larger 
and  where,  accordingly,  our  recruiting 
difficulties  are  greatest. 

RETIKKMSMT 

I  shall  not  detail  In  this  message  all 
of  the  changes  recommended  by  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal  Staff  Re- 
tirement Systems.  The  report  speaks 
for  itself  clearly  and  succinctly.  I  en- 
dorse it. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  three 
proposals  which  I  believe  to  be  most  ur- 
gent.   These  are: 

1.  Those  who  reach  age  55  with  30 
years  of  service,  should  be  allowed  to 
retire  without  reduction  in  annuity.  The 
Government  should  also  have  the  option 
to  retire  Involuntarily,  at  age  55,  em- 
ployees in  grades  GS-13  and  above  who 
have  30  or  more  years  of  service. 

2.  We  should  guarantee  that  retire- 
ment, disability,  and  survivor  benefits 
are  at  least  equal  to  benefits  payable  un- 
der the  old-age  and  survivors  disability 
insurance  program  of  the  social  security 
system. 

3.  We  should  provide  for  the  transfer 
to  the  social  security  system  of  service 
credits  of  employees  who  die,  became 
disabled,  or  leave  Federal  employment 
before  becoming  eligible  for  Federal  re- 
tirement systems  benefits. 

I  recommend  that  these  three  pro- 
posals, like  the  basic  pay  Increases,  be 
made  effective  January  1.  1967. 

I  also  recommend  the  enactment  into 
law  of  a  clear  statement  of  retirement 
policy,  as  set  tarth  in  detail  on  pages  10 
and  11  of  the  Cabinet  Conunlttee's  re- 
port; adjustments  between  the  civil  serv- 
ice and  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
systems. 

The  ultimate  costs  of  aU  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  retirement  systems 
are  set  forth  In  tabular  form  on  pages  21 
and  22  of  the  Committee's  report.  TTiis 
report  also  contains  a  sound  financing 
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plan.  It  Is  essential  that  we  place  our 
retirement  system  on  a  sound  basis  of 
financing  as  soon  as  p<MS$lble. 

I  recommend  that  financing  provisions 
be  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  retirement 
legislation,  Including  a  0.5-percent  in- 
crease in  contributions  of  both  agencies 
and  employees,  effective  January  1,  1967. 

The  report  of  the  Cabinet  Committee 
does  not  deal  with  changes  in  the  military 
retirement  system.  Although  the  Com- 
mittee reviewed  lmport«it  aspects  of 
military  retirement,  It  agreed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  recommenda- 
tions for  fundamental  changes  should 
wait  completion  of  a  broad  management 
study  now  underway  In  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  retirement  report  and  the  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  presented  by 
it  are  major  steps  forward  in  our  contin- 
uing efforts  to  improve  the  compensation 
system  for  Federal  employees.  In  my 
Judgment,  they  are  equal  in  importance 
to  the  1962  Federal  Safety  Reform  Act. 

OTHER   BEMETSEB 

I  reconunend  a  phasjed  2-year  In- 
crease in  the  Government 'b  contribution 
to  our  civilian  health  benefits  program. 

The  first  increase  should  be  effective 
on  January  1,  1967;  the  second  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968.  These  Increases  would  re- 
store the  ratio  of  costs  to  the  Government 
and  costs  to  the  employee  established  by 
the  original  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959. 

The  effective  date  of  other  Important 
adjustments  In  our  retirement  system 
should  be  deferred  for  at  least  another 
year.  The  most  Important  of  these  are 
to: 

1.  Extend  medicare  to  federal  civilian 
employees. 

2.  Continue  benefits  until  age  22  for 
those  surviving  children  of  deceased 
Federal  employees  who  are  continuing 
their  education. 

3.  Compute  benefits  on  the  basis  of  a 
guaranteed  disability  minimum  to  wid- 
ows of  employees  who  die  after  retire- 
ment for  disability. 

4.  Continue  benefits  for  a  surviving 
widow  if  she  remarries  after  age  60. 

NEED  NSW  KNOWI.t»GK 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  modernize  our 
policy  of  total  compensation,  we  need 
better  information  than  is  now  available. 
We  must  examine  all  of  the  fringe  bene- 
fltg  in  our  compensation  system.  These 
include  leave,  holiday  pay,  special  pay 
fl^erentials,  unemployment  Insurance, 
rweral  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
oeneflts  for  duty-related  accidents  and 
lUness,  health  benefits,  Ufe  hisurance. 
MO  counterpart  benefits  prevailing  else- 
where in  our  economy. 

I  am  recommending  that  the  Congress 
•PProprlate  funds  for  collection  and 
wajuatlon  of  information  on  non-Fed- 
™  fringe  benefits  in  the  budget  of  the 
department  of  Labor  for  1)967. 

CONCLUBIOK 

The  measures  I  am  proposing  meet  the 
iS  ^  lalrness  to  our  employees.  They 
Jjw^meet  the  test  of  econcunic  responsl- 

erS.L^?lP^'  '"any  months,  the  Gov- 

!K"Lv^/PP«*J«*  to  ^bor  and  in- 
oustry  alike  to  hold  price  «nd  wage  in- 
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creases  within  the  guldeposts  established 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

If  our  Government  is  to  exercise  con- 
tinued leadership  in  the  fight  for  price 
stability,  then  we  must  continue  to  prac- 
tice what  we  preach.  The  Government 
has  the  added  responsibility  of  not  con- 
tributing to  Infiation  by  Its  own  actions. 
With  5  years  of  imprecedented  eco- 
nomic expansion,  our  Industry  Is  now 
operating  near  the  peak  of  its  capacity. 
Added  to  this,  we  now  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  support  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam and  our  commitment  to  freedom 
there. 

This  administration  has  already 
proved  that  our  Nation  does  not  have  to 
live  with  depression  or  recession.  Now 
we  must  prove  that  we  can  remain  both 
strong  and  prosperous  without  endan- 
gering our  economic  stability. 

Government  employees  have  a  direct 
stake  in  this  effort.  For  none  Is  more 
harmed  by  Inflation — and  harmed  more 
quickly — ^than  the  wage  earner  and  the 
salaried  employee.  It  Is  of  small  value 
to  him  If  the  extra  dollar  he  earns  buys 
less  and  less  with  every  passing  week. 
We  are  the  wealthiest  nation  In  his- 
tory. We  can  afford  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  both  our  welfare  at  home  and 
our  common  defense  abroad.  But  we  can 
do  this  only  by  the  exercise  of  fiscal  pru- 
dence and  economic  responsibility  dur- 
ing times  when  special  demands  are  be- 
ing made  on  our  economy  by  the  military 
needs  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  certain  that  both  Government 
employees  and  the  leaders  of  their  or- 
ganizations will  recognize  that  restraint 
serves  both  their  cause  and  the  national 
Interest.  They  will  recognize  that  these 
proposals  meet  three  essential  require- 
ments: 

First,  that  taken  together,  pay,  re- 
tirement, and  health  benefits  amount  to 
an  Increase  of  the  maximum  total  com- 
pensation increase  within  the  wage-price 
guidelines. 

Second,  that  the  major  Increases  will 
go  to  those  Federal  workers  whose  com- 
pensation is  least  comparable  with  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

And  third,  that  these  proposals  move 
the  entire  pay  scale  toward  full  compara- 
bility in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  annual  cost  of  these  proposals 
will  amount  to  $485  million.  If  they  are 
made  effective  on  January  1, 1967 — which 
I  urgently  recommend — the  cost  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  will  be  $240  million. 
These  costs  are  fully  provided  for  In  the 
budget  which  I  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January. 

The  Federal  Goverrmnent  Is  the  larg- 
est employer  in  the  Nation.  The  largest 
employer  has  an  undeniable  responsibil- 
ity to  lead,  and  not  merely  to  follow,  in 
instituting  and  adhering  to  model  em- 
ployment practices. 

A  model  employer  can  demand  excel- 
lence in  performance.  A  model  employ- 
er can  demand  continuing  awareness  of 
the  need  for  greater  productivity,  more 
imaginative  conduct  of  Government  pro- 
grams, and  substantial  cost  reduction. 
We  have  made  those  demands. 

Federal  officers  and  employees  at  all 
levels  have  responded  with  enthusiasm 
and  skill.     If  they  had  not  been  de- 


termined to  Improve  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  Government  operations, 
budget  costs  in  both  1966  and  1967 
would  be  SMne  $3  billion  higher  than 
they  are. 

By  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  to- 
tal cc»npensatlon  for  our  2Vi  million 
Federal  civilian  employees  will  be  $20.4 
billion  a  year.  With  expenditures  of 
such  magnitude,  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  Federal  employees  themselves, 
carmot  fall  to  give  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration to  every  adjustment  in  pay, 
retirement,  and  health  benefits.  Each 
proposed  adjustment  must  not  only  be 
merited,  it  should  also  be  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  sound  government. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thb  White  House,  March  7.  1966. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
8.  3030.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Luciano 
Vlttorto  Oulseppe  Olcxno;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio: 
S.  3031.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  National  Visitor 
Center,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Blr.  Yoitno  of  Ohio 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  xmder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (by  request) : 
S.  3032.  A  bill  entitled  "Employment  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1966";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bUl,    which    appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  3033.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Alan  Bruce 
Lancaster  and  hU  wife,  Marie  Nunez  Lan- 
caster; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3034.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feaslbiUty  Inves- 
tigations of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ment proposals; 

S.  3036.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  preservation  of  additional  hUtoric  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  3036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide 
few  the  reapportionment  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr.   Jackson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  ORUENINa: 
S.  3037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vartekes 
Vapurcuyan;  and 

S.  3038.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Harry 

Doukas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  3039.  A    biU    for    the    reUef    of    Daniel 

Pemas  Becelro;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 
S.  3040.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Eileen  B. 
White;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUry. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  8041.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Oow 
(Jimmy)    Moy;    to  the   Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3042.  A  blu  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Lopez;  and 
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8.  3043.  A  bill  for  tb«  rellei  of  Dr.  Oawaldo 
F.  Lopez:  to  tbe  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

B.  3044.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chu  Tan 
Cluui:  and 

S.  3045.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  S»l  Sbun 
Ng;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  3046.  A  biu  to  itren^tben  and  Improve 
programs  of  aaslatance  for  our  elementary 
and  secondary  achools;  and 

8.  3047.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  bnpror* 
public  and  private  programs  of  aaelstance  for 
Inatltatlona  of  higher  education  and  stu- 
dents attending  them;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MoasK  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  blUs,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MANanzu)) : 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  reaolutlon  propoaing  an 
amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  representation 
In  the  Ooncreaa  for  tbe  DUtrlct  conaUtuUng 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  OxaKSKir  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  reaolutlon.  which 
appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 


A      NATIONAL.      VISITOR      CENTER 
SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
last  Monday  President  Johnson  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  message  outlining  tbe 
need  for  a  national  visitor  center  in 
Washington.  D.C.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  which  would 
provide  for  a  center  such  as  the  President 
requested. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  increasing 
number  of  victors  to  the  Capital.  For 
example.  In  Tl960  there  were  approxi- 
mately 15.4  million  visitors,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  by  1970  this  total  will  in- 
crease to  24  million  annually.  To  make 
their  visits  to  the  Nation's  Capital  a  more 
meaningful  experience,  a  facility  is 
needed  to  provide  helpful  orientation  and 
to  fulfill  many  other  needs.  It  is  im- 
portant tliat  citizens  of  our  country, 
young  and  old.  be  eiKsouraged  to  come  to 
the  beautiful  Capital  of  our  country. 

For  example.  In  the  President's  pro- 
posal, students,  and  other  visitors  would 
be  provided  with  briefings  on  the  his- 
toric, political,  and  symbolic  significance 
of  the  places  they  would  be  visiting.  The 
Center  would  provide  these  briefings 
through  exhibits,  films,  lectures,  and 
other  mH>ropriate  means  of  displaying 
the  history  and  operation  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Each  visitor  would  leave  the  Cap- 
ital richer  from  having  visited  not  only 
our  seat  of  Government,  but  through 
the  Center  would  have  a  clearer  under- 
standing and  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
what  was  observed  and  learned  here. 

In  addition,  this  proposed  Center 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  visitors 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  with  the  prob- 
lems common  to  tourists  anywhere.  It 
would  also  provide  specialized  informa- 
tion and  assistance  to  foreign  visitors  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  their  travel 
throughout  other  parts  of  our  Nation. 

The  imique  educational  opportunity 
which  Washington  can  offer  to  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  visitors  allJto  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  creation  of  this 
visitor  Center.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  will  be  able 


to  bold  public  hearings  on  this  bill  soon, 
and  take  wliatever  action  is  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  visitors  who  come  to  our 
NaUoa's  Capital  to  leam  as  well  as  see 
will  be  given  the  most  complete  and 
thorough  background  briefing  necessary 
to  help  them  aooomplish  their  goals. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senators 
on  tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  have  expressed  an  Interest 
in  this  legislation,  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee would  have  no  objection  if  Senators 
wl»  are  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  request  its  rereferral  to 
that  committee  aftei*  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  completed  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

•nie  PRESIDZNO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3031)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  esUblish  a  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  main- 
tain, strengthen,  and  improve  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Pederal-State  public 
employment  system,  known  as  the  Em- 
ployment Service  Act  of  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill,  the  letter  of  transmittal  from  Sec- 
retary WIrtz.  and  an  explanatory  state- 
ment containing  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  thereof,  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bin 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  blU  (S.  3032)  entitled  "Employ- 
ment Service  Act  of  1966,"  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Clark,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

8.  303a 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  UnUed  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order  to 
maintain,  strengthen  and  improve  the  opera- 
tions of  tbe  Pederal-State  public  employment 
service  system  establLabed  under  the  Act  of 
June  6,  1933.  as  amended  (48  Stat.  113).  sucb 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SHOar  TITLS  AMD  DECUUUTION  OF  PURPOSX 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  Employment  Service  Act  of  1866. 

(b)  The  Congress  nnds  and  declares  that 
technological  innovations,  rising  aspirations 
for  the  attainment  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, changes  in  the  size  and  cbaracter- 
latlcs  of  the  working  population,  ablfta  in 
public  and  private  needs,  all  combine  to  Im- 
pose an  ever-increasing  burden  on  tbe  proceaa 
by  which  tbe  Nation's  workers  obtain  suit- 
able employment  and  employers  obtain  quall- 
ned  workers.  These  condlUons  Indicate  the 
need  for  stronger  manpower  services  to  ac- 
complish manpower  objectives.  New  efforts 
ara  required  under  national  leaderablp  to 
bring  about  effective  development,  dlstrlbu- 
Uon  and  use  of  manpower  resources  basic  to 
tbe  social  and  economic  growth  of  tbe  Na- 


tion and  tbe  full  realisation  of  Individual 
potential;  to  flU  Job  vacancies  more  expedi- 
tlonsly:  to  provide  more  complete  Informal 
tlon  regarding  Impediments  to  employment 
and  employabUlty  for  thoee  on  the  fringes 
of  tbe  labor  foroe  and  to  develop  new  »p. 
proachea  and  special  services  to  increase  em- 
ployal>lllty  of  such  persona  and  to  upgrade 
them  so  tbey  may  work  at  their  hiehcM 
capability.  —»-•■» 

Recent  legislation  by  tbe  Congress  hu 
responded  to  tbe  employment  needs  of 
those  in  poverty,  the  Nation's  youth,  it^ 
older  people  and  its  minority  groups.  Stich 
legislaUon  requires  effective  local  oooitJins- 
tlon  of  manpower  senrlcea,  Including  coop- 
eraUon  between  public  and  private  emploj. 
ment  acUviUea.  Further,  effecUve  coordi. 
nation  and  formulation  and  achievement  « 
national  manpower  policies  require  current 
and  comprehensive  Job  market  Information. 

The  Congress,  therefore,  declares  that  a 
Btrong  and  modem  public  employment  serv- 
ice which  operates  not  merely  as  a  labor  «- 
change  bringing  Job  seekers  and  employer! 
together  but  as  an  effective  manpower  serv- 
ice agency  la  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
these  objectives. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FKIIEaAL-BTATE  PUBUC  IM- 
PLOYMENT  SERVICE  SYSTEM;  UNrTED  STATES 
EMPLOYMENT    SEaVTCE;      "STATES"    DEFINED 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  shall 
promote  and  develop  a  national  system  of 
Pederal-State  public  employment  ofBcee  to 
provide  comprehensive  employment  services 
for  persons  legally  qualified  to  engage  in 
gainful  employment,  and  for  employers, 
which  fiball  Include  but  not  t>e  limited  to 
identification  of  Job  opportunities,  coun- 
seling, testing,  placement  and  related 
services. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  assist  In  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  system  of  publle  em- 
ployment offices  In  the  several  States  and  the 
political  subdivisions  thereof  in  which  there 
shall  be  located  a  veterans'  employment  serv- 
ice. Tbe  Secretary  shall,  except  as  be  may 
otherwise  authorize,  assure  that  the  Stats 
and  local  public  employment  oflBces  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  carrying  out  employ- 
ment service  functions  In  accordance  with 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  standards  as  be 
may  prescribe,  including  standards  for  per- 
sonnel supervision,  fiscal  accountability,  and 
location  of  physical  facilities.  Except  as 
the  Secretary  may  otherwise  authorize,  each 
State  public  employment  service  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  State  agency)  and 
each  local  public  employment  office  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  State  officer  whose 
duties  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  such 
functions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  aaslst  In  coordinat- 
ing the  public  employment  offices  throughout 
tbe  country  and  in  Increasing  their  uaeful- 
nees  by  developing  and  preacrlbing  minimum 
standards  of  elBciency,  assisting  them  In 
meeting  any  manpower  and  employment 
problems  peculiar  to  their  localities  due  to 
the  locality's  econcMnic  level,  shifts  in  types 
of  Jobs  available,  closing  of  plants,  and  other 
reaaona,  promoting  uniformity  In  their  ad- 
ministrative and  statistical  procedures,  fur- 
nishing and  publishing  information  as  to  op- 
portunities for  employment  and  sources  of 
available  labor  supply  and  other  information 
of  value  In  tbe  operation  of  the  Job  market 
and  maintaining  a  system  for  facUitaUng  the 
placement  of  workers  between  the  several 
SUtes. 

(d)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  United 
States  Employment  Service  withm  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  assist  him  In  carrying 
out  this  Act  with  which  shall  be  affiliated  the 
State  and  local  employment  offices  «"<*^ 
llsbed  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  United 
Statea  Knployment  Service  shall  Include  a 
veterana'  service  to  be  devoted  to  securing 
employment  for  veterans,  a  farm  placement 
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lervice.  and  a  public  employme^  servloe  for 
tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

(e)  Whenever  In  this  Act  the  word  "State" 
(g  "States"  Is  used.  It  shall  be  understood 
to  include  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam.  atvl  tbe  Virgin 
Islands.  ; 

OPFICESS  AND  EMPLOTVtS 

8sc.  3.  The  Secretary  Is  auttUYlzed  to  ap- 
point sucb  personnel  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  (including  expenditures  for 
personal  services  and  rent  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  elsewhere  and  for  law  books. 
books  of  reference,  and  periodicals)  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
tbls  Act.  In  case  of  appointments  for  non. 
clerical  positions  in  the  veterans'  employ- 
ment service  provided  for  in  section  2(d)  of 
tbli  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  only 
persons  who  are  veterans  of  any  war,  or  have 
lerved  in  tbe  active  military,  naval,  or  adr 
tervlce,  since  January  31,  1956,  and  who  have 
been  discharged  or  released  therefrom  under 
conditions  other  than  dlshononable. 

rcNcnoNS  op  the  state  pitbuc  employment 

OFFICES 

Sec.  4.  In  accordance  with  sUoh  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
the  State  public  employment  offices  shall : 

(a)  offer  and  encourage  the  use  of  employ- 
ment services  by  all  persons  in  and  prepar- 
ing to  enter  the  labor  force.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  counseling,  testing,  place- 
ment, information  and  assistance  to  Improve 
tbelr  employabUlty,  and  referral  to  training; 

(b)  (1)  provide  employers  wttto:  Job  mar- 
ket information.  Including  inHormation  on 
Murces  of  available  labor  supply;  local  and 
interarea  recruitment  services;  occupational, 
aptitude,  and  related  tests  and  testing  serv- 
ices; and  screening  and  referral  services  for 
quslifled  workers  to  fill  placement  needs, 
and  (2)  assist  employers  in:  (1)  preventing, 
Alleviating,  and  resolving  skill  Portages  and 
undesirable  turnover;  (11)  making  Job  modl- 
BcsUons  to  permit  the  use  of  available  appli- 
cant supply;  (ill)  Identifying  entry  Jobs  and 
training  needs;  (iv)  helping  to  achieve  equal 
employment  opportunity;  (v)  adjusting  to 
technological  change  and  other  (Kcupational 
manpower  problems;  and  (vl^  developing 
programs  to  alleviate  mass  layoffs; 

(c)  provide  for  and  encourage  the  use  of 
employment  services  by  all  persons  or  groups 
of  persons  having  or  likely  to  have  difficulty 
In  obtaining  employment,  incltiding  special 
employment  services  tailored  to  their  needs. 
Including  testing,  counseling  ajnd  other  In- 
/ormatlon  and  assistance  fof  Improving 
their  employabUlty,  which  may  include  but 
Mt  be  limited  to  referral  to  other  public 
wd  private  agencies  for  rehabilitation,  edu- 
cstlonal  assistance,  training,  medical  exam- 
lostlon,  and  medical  care; 

(d)  maintain  programs  designed  to  In- 
lorm  all  persons  who  encountei!  epeclal  dlffl- 
wlty  in  obtaining  employment  of  the  range 
of  services  avaUable  to  them  through  the 
public  employment  offices; 

(e)  develop  and  provide  appropriate  occu- 
pstional.  aptitude,  and  related  tests  or  test- 
ing services  to  employers,  schools,  and  other 
•gencies  contributing  to  the  development 
»n<l  use  of  the  labor  force,  provided  that  the 
Mnfldentiallty  of  test  material  is  observed 
Md  professional  competence  is  available  for 
!««  administration  and  interpretation; 

('(  promote  and  develop  employment  op- 
portunities for  handicapped  persons  and 
Pfwide  for  Job  counseling  and  selective 
Plscement  services  for  such  persons,  Includ- 
">«  the  designation  of  at  least  ooe  person  In 
*en  State  or  Federal  emplqyment  office 
"hose  duties  shall  Include  suqh  functions, 
»M  in  those  States  where  a  State  board, 
apartment,  or  agency  existts  which  ts 
«*rged  With  the  administration  of  State 
J^  for  vocational  rehabllitaUon  of  phys- 
rJJi'^willcapped  persons,  coeperate  with 
•«cn  board,  department  or  agefccy; 


(g)  cooperate  with  Pederal  agencies  In  ad- 
ministering related  programs;   and 

(h)  cooperate  with  employers,  labor  or- 
ganizations, private  employment  agencies, 
schools,  colleges,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations  in  develop- 
ing Increased  opportunities  for  employment, 
and  explore  all  practical  ways  to  develop  an 
effective  exchange  of  Information  with  such 
Individuals,  agencies,  and  organizations. 

inteeaeea  and  interstate  placement 
Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  Job 
seekers  with  the  maximum  opportunity  for 
employment   and    employers   with    qualified 
workers  as  expeditiously  as  practicable, 

(a)  the  State  public  employment  offices 
shall  establish  and  maintain  an  effective  sys- 
tem for  tbe  Interstate  recruitment  and  place- 
ment of  workers;  and 

(b)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall — 

(I)  adopt  such  measures  as  wlU  assure  tbe 
cooperation  of  all  States  In  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  such  a  system; 

(II)  establish,  operate,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  m\iltl-Job  market  clearance  centers 
to  assist  In  the  recruitment  and  placement 
of  workers  and  the  exchange  of  Job  Informa- 
tion on  a  multiple  Job-market  basis,  and  co^ 
ordinate  their  operation;  and 

(ill)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees, which  shall  Include  appropriate  rep- 
resentation of  other  Federal  agencies,  to 
study  and  make  reoonunendations  to  t;he 
Secretary  with  regard  to  tbe  use  of  modem 
rapid  communication  systems,  automatic 
data  processing,  information  storage  and 
retrieval  methods,  and  sucb  other  tech- 
nology as  may  be  useful  In  developing  an 
effective  system  for  the  Interstate  and  In- 
terarea operations  of  the  Federal -State  em- 
ployment service. 

planning  and  programs  for 
employment  dislocations 
Sec.  6.  The    Secretary   shall   develop    and 
maintain  means  of: 

(a)  identifying  impending  and  long-range 
shifts  and  dislocations  in  employment,  both 
technological  and  economic,  including  those 
related  to  reductions  or  changes  In  defense 
activities,  and  employment  needs  arising 
therefrom; 

(b)  Identifying  employment  needs  arising 
from  chronic  unemployment  and  related 
problems; 

(c)  assuring  that  State  public  employment 
offices  provide  such  employment  services  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  tbe  situations  and 
needs  so  Identified  and  to  avoid  or  relieve 
any  adverse  Impact  of  such  conditions  upon 
workers.  Including  measures  which  will  stim- 
ulate occupational  readjustment  and  geo- 
graphical mobility  of  tbe  affected  workers. 

CONTRACTS    FOR    SPECIAL 
EMPLOYMENT    SERVICES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrjrlng  out 
tbls  Act,  a  State  agency  may,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, enter  Into  a  contract  with  a  public 
or  private  agency  for  the  performance  of 
employment  services.  Including  special  coun- 
seling, placement,  or  research  whenever  sucb 
services  are  not  otherwise  conveniently  or 
reasonably  available. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  autborlzd:  (1)  to 
conduct  special  studies  and  experimental, 
developmental,  demonstration  and  research 
projects  related  to  the  effective  operation  of 
the  employment  service  sjratem  provided  by 
tbls  Act,  and  (2)  to  make  grants  to  or  con- 
tract with  any  public  or  private  agency  for 
such  purposes. 

EMFLOTMENT   INFORMATION 

6ec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop, 
coUect,  analyze,  and  distribute  employment 
and  manpower  Information,  Including  In- 
formation for  occup>atlonal  guidance,  testing, 
and  employment  counseling,  which  la  re- 
quired to  achieve  a  more  efficient  functioning 


of  the  Job  market,  and  shall  cooperate  with 
other  organizations,  public  and  private,  con- 
cerned with  the  development  and  ubq  of 
human  resources.  The  Information  program 
authorized  by  this  section  may  include,  but 
Is  not  llmlteid  to,  employment  Information 
related  to  the  types  and  distribution  of  oc- 
cupations and  the  qualifications  required  for 
their  performance.  Job  vacancies  and  occupa- 
tional shm-tages,  labor  area  classifications, 
occupational  classifications,  employment 
changes,  technological  developments,  char- 
acteristics of  the  labor  force,  and  changes 
In  the  economy  of  local  and  regional  areas, 
(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  public  employment  offices 
to  further  the  development  and  expcuision  of 
methods  and  systems  for  collecting,  analyz- 
ing, and  distributing  manpower  Information. 

TRAINING    AND    PBUONNEL 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  the  effective 
operation  of  the  public  employment  service 
system  established  under  section  2(a),  (b). 
and  (c) .  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  require  that  each  State  plan  approved 
under  section  10  shall:  (I)  establish  and 
maintain  for  personnel  employed  in  the  State 
system  of  public  employment  offices  a  merit 
system  of  personnel  administration  under 
such  standards  as  the  Secretary  prescribes, 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection, 
tenure  of  office,  and  compensation  of  any 
individual  employed  In  accordance  with  such 
methods;  and  (II)  establish  minimum  quali- 
fication standards,  appointment  and  promo- 
tion procedures,  and  salary  schedules  ade- 
quate to  attract  and  retain  personnel  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  functions  of  the  State's 
public  employment  service; 

(2)  require  that  each  State  plan  Include 
appropriate  provisions  for  training  of  State 
employment  service  personnel  which  may 
Include  provisions  for  orientation.  In-service 
and  out-servlce  training,  payment  of  tuition, 
and  educational  leave  with  pay; 

(3)  make  supporting  grants  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  conduct  of 
training  programs  and  courses  and  for  tbe 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
centers  for  the  training  of  State  employment 
service  personnel; 

(4)  develop  training  materials  for  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  State  em- 
ployment service  In  the  operation  of  their 
training  programs; 

(5)  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, award  fellowships  and  traineeebips, 
designed  to  Improve  qualifications  for  pro- 
fessional service,  to  persons  already  In  tbe 
State  employment  service  or  to  persons  pre- 
paring for  employment  In  State  employment 
services  who  agree  to  complete  prescribed 
periods  of  service  after  completion  of  such 
fellowship  or  traineeeh}ps.  The  Secretary 
may,  to  the  extent  that  he  finds  such  action 
to  be  necessary,  prescribe  requirements  to 
assure  than  any  person  receiving  a  fellow- 
ship or  tralneeshlp  shall  repay  the  costs 
thereof  to  the  extent  that  such  person  falls 
to  serve  for  the  period  of  service  pre8cril>ed 
by  the  Secretary; 

(6)  enter  Into  agreements  or  otherwise  ar- 
range for  the  assignment  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  to  State  agencies  and  for  the  assign- 
ment of  officers  and  employees  of  State  agen- 
cies to  tbe  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years,  and 
tbe  provisions  of  section  607  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966 
(79  Stat.  27)  shall  apply  to  any  such  assign- 
ment. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  tbe  recruitment 
of  well-qualified  individuals  for  the  employ- 
ment service,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  sjieclal  two-year  employ- 
ment service  trainee  position  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  during  which  such  trainees 
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•hall  be  cotwklered  Federal  amployeea.  Wltli 
th«  conaent  of  a  State,  the  Secretary,  wltbln 
such  two-year  training  period,  may  arrange 
for  tbe  adatgnment  of  such  tralixees  to  posi- 
tions withlta  a  State  employment  service, 
during  which  period  they  shall  continue  to 
be  considered  Federal  employees. 

ST  ATX    PLANS 

Sac.  10.  Any  SUte  desiring  to  receive  the 
beneflu  of  this  Act  shall,  through  the  SUte 
agency  established  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
this  Act,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  State  plan 
and  ft""'iai  supplements  thereto,  which  shall 
include  sxich  provisions  as  the  Secretary  by 
rules  and  regulations  shall  prescribe  for  car- 
rying out  this  Act,  Including  a  provision  that 
the  State  wlU  replace  within  a  reasonable 
time  any  funds  received  under  ttiis  Act  which 
are  lost  or,  because  of  any  action  or  contin- 
gency, have  been  expended  for  purposes  other 
than  or  In  amounts  In  excess  of  those  found 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the  proper  and 
ctnclent  administration  of  the  public  employ- 
ment ofllcea.  If  such  plans  are  In  conformity 
with  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act  and  reason- 
ably appropriate  and  adequate  to  carry  out 
Its  purposes,  they  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  due  notice  of  approval  shall  be 
glyen  to  the  State  agency. 

AFPmOFUATIONS;    CEHTIFICATION   OF  FUNDS  TO 
BTATXS 

See.  11.  (a)  Thore  Is  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated. In  addition  to  such  funds  as  are 
made  available  for  expenditure  from  the  em- 
ployment security  admlnLstratlon  account  es- 
tablished under  the  Social  Security  Act,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  amount  from  time  to  time 
as  tbe  Congress  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  tbe  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
oertlfy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment  to  each  State  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  Its 
public  employment  offices  if  the  State  Is 
found  to  be  in  compliance  with  this  Act.  the 
approved  State  plan,  and  tbe  rules,  regxila- 
tlons.  and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary hereunder.  Such  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended solely  for  the  purposes  and  in  the 
amounts  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  public  employment  offlcrs. 

COMPLIANCK 

Bkc.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  ascertain  whether  the  system  of  pub- 
lie  employment  offices  maintained  In  each 
State  Is  conducted  In  accordance  with  this 
Act,  the  State  plan,  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  standards.  Including  standards 
of  efficiency,  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  withhold  or  revoke  any 
certification  or  nuiy  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  reduce  or  withhold  payments 
to  any  State  under  section  11  whenever  he 
determines  as  to  any  State,  that  the  State 
agency  Is  not  complying  with  this  Act,  the 
approved  State  plan,  or  the  rules,  regulations 
and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder.  Before  any  such  action,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  the  State  agency  with 
reaaonable  notice  of  such  proposed  action 
and  the  reasons  therefor  and  with  opportu- 
nity for  a  bearing. 

sECoasa  and  axpoar* 
,  8*c.  is.  Each  State  agency  shall  maintain 
sVSch  records,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  annual  report  and  such  other  reports, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  he  shall  prescribe.  Bach  State  agency 
shall  comply  with  such  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  deem  neces- 


sary to  assure  the  eorrectness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  records  and  reports. 

nSEKAI.   AND   STATT   ADVISOKT   COTTNCH, 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  employment  service  and  unemployment 
Insurance  advisory  council  which  shall  be 
oomposed  of  men  and  women  representing 
employers  and  employees  In  equal  numbers 
and  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  formulat- 
ing policies  and  advising  the  Secretary  on 
problems  relating  to  the  employment  service 
and  the  unemployment  Insurance  program 
and  insuring  Impartiality,  neutrality,  and 
freedom  from  political  Influence  in  the  solu- 
tion of  such  problems.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  at  least  two  subcommittees  with 
like  representation,  one  from  the  employ- 
ment service  and  one  for  the  unemployment 
Insurance  program. 

(b)  The  members  of  tbe  council  shall  be 
•elected  from  time  to  time  without  regard 
to  the  Civil  Service  Act  In  such  manner  and 
for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe and  shall  serve  without  compensation, 
but  when  attending  meetings  of  the  council, 
they  shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistenc*.  as  authorized  by  law  (6  U.8.C.  73-b 
(3)  )  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed   intermittently. 

(c)  The  council  and  each  subcommittee 
thereof  shall  have  access  to  all  files  and 
records  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  and  shall  be  furnished  necessary 
personnel  under  section  3  of  this  Act 
Including  adequate  secretarial  and  clerical 
assistance. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  orga- 
nisation of  similar  State  advisory  councils 
compKjsed  of  men  fnd  women  representing 
employers  and  employees  In  equal  numbers 
and  the  public. 

RETEXaALS     tW    UtBOX    DlSPtJTE     STTTTATIONS 

Sec.  15.  No  person  shall  be  referred  to  a 
poslUon  the  filling  of  which  will  aid  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  In  filling  a  Job  which 
(a)  Is  vacant  because  the  former  occupant 
Is  on  strike  or  Is  being  locked  out  In  the 
course  of  a  labor  dispute,  or  (b)  the  filling 
of  which  Is  an  Issue  In  a  labor  dispute. 
With  respect  to  positions  not  covered  by 
(a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  any  Individual 
may  be  referred  to  a  place  of  employment 
In  which  a  labor  dispute  exists,  provided 
he  Is  given  written  notice  of  such  dispute 
prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  his  referral. 

ETTLXS  AND  aECTTLATIONS 

Sac.  16.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

COOPCXATION   OP  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  17.  (a)  In  order  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary expense  and  duplication  of  functions 
among  Oovemment  agencies,  each  depart- 
ment, agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
In  csrrylng  out  the  provisions  of  thjs  Act. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  shall  also 
cooperate  with  the  Serretary  In  providing 
such  Information  to  the  public  employment 
offices  as  the  Secretary,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  shall 
request  concerning  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment In  the  Federal  Government. 

aCCBPTAMCX  BT  STATaS:  ErrECTTVE  DATE  OP  ACT 

Sec.  18.  Any  State  which  has  accepted 
the  provlstoQs  of  the  Act  of  June  0.  1983. 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Provided  That,  where 
any  State  does  not  have  legal  authority  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
the  effective  date  of  such  requirements  shall 
be  00  days  after  the  convening  of  the  State's 


first  regular  legislative  session  following  en. 
actment  of  this  Act. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  and  state- 
ment presented  by  Mr.  Clash  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

VB.  Department  or  I.ABoa, 

Office  of  the  Secretabt, 
Waahitiffton.  D.C.,  March  7,  198t. 
Hon.  HtTBERT  H.  Httmpkret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  I  am  enclosing  a  drsft 
bill  to  modernize  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
which  33  years  ago  founded  the  Federal- 
State  public  employment  service  system.  The 
bill  Is  designed  primarily  to  provide  a  ecsn- 
prehensive  and  unmistakably  clear  state- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  the  major  role  the 
service  needs  to  play  and  the  functions  It 
needs  to  perform  In  the  Nation's  urgent  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  Its  emplojrment,  manpower, 
and  hximan  resources  development  prob- 
lems. 

This  administration  1»  dedicated  to  th« 
principle  that  full  employment  opportunity 
is  a  proper,  practicable,  and  priority  natlooal 
objective.  This  administration  has  recom- 
mended, and  the  Congress  has  enacted  a 
broad  range  of  programs  which  bear,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  on  our  efforts  to  achieve  this 
objective.  Simultaneously  with  tax  cuts  a 
series  of  Imaginative  manpower  programs 
have  been  undertaken  to  make  It  possible  (or 
the  Nation's  workers  to  take  advantage  ol 
modern  employment  opportunities  as  they 
arise.  These  programs  are  effective  only  In- 
sofar aa  updated  machinery  and  Inftltutlons 
exist  for  effectuating  them.  Programs  that 
are  broadly  framed  by  Congress  have  to  be 
carried  out  In  day-to-day  activities  In  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  country. 

The  Federal -State  public  employment  serv- 
ice system  with  Its  network  of  nearly  2.000 
State  and  local  offices  Is  one  of  the  vital 
Instruments  for  carrying  out  at  the  local 
level  this  broad  range  of  human  resource 
development  programs  and  for  achieving  ef- 
fective development,  distribution,  and  use  of 
manpower  resources  basic  to  the  economic 
and  social  growth  of  the  Nation  and  the  full 
realization  of  Individual  potential. 

The  specific  duties  Imposed  on  the  public 
employment  offices  by  these  new  programs 
do  not  focus  directly  upon  the  employment 
service  itself,  but  upon  a  complex  of  Inter- 
related unemployment,  education,  training. 
and  general  manpower  Issues  dealing  with 
the  maximum  development  of  the  Nation's 
human  resources.  Important  as  are  theft 
various  programs,  the  essential  answer  to 
unemployment  Is  getting  a  person  Into  t 
permament  job. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  are  general  enough  to  permit  the 
public  employment  service  to  do  many 
things,  but  It  does  not  explicitly  state  the 
full  range  of  functions  expected  from  a  mod- 
em service. 

The  proposed  bill  thus  revises  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  to  establish  a  clear  mandate  by 
the  Congress  that  the  Federal -State  system 
of  public  employment  offices  must  provide 
the  modern  and  up-to-date  tools  and  services 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  essential  role  »nd 
to  cope  effectively  with  contemporary  man- 
power and  employment  needs. 

The  bill  has  grown  out  of  extensive  re- 
view of  the  operations  of  the  public  employ- 
ment service  both  by  congressional  commit- 
tees and  a  special  task  force  which  I  ap- 
pointed last  fall,  composed  of  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  from  business.  latWi^"^ 
the  public,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dwn 
George  Shultz,  University  of  Chicago  School 
of  Business. 

The  task  force  filed  their  report  with  me 
last  December  recommending  both  admin- 


jftrstlve  and  legislative  upHdatlng  of  the 
employment  service  system,  tn  Its  delibera- 
tions the  task  force  took  full  account  of  the 
bearings  conducted  by  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  LAbor  Committees  and  of 
the  reports  Issued  by  these  subcommittees. 
The  report  of  this  task  force  wss  unanimous. 

I  have  reviewed  the  task  foroe  report  care- 
fully. The  attached  bill  puts  into  legislative 
form  most  ot  its  major  recommendations. 
Copies  of  the  report  are  available. 

Important  among  the  bill's  provisions  are 
Identification  of  the  need  for  the  system  to 
provide  comprehensive  employment  services 
to  workers  and  employers:  recognition  of  the 
need  for  working  with  all  eloments  In  the 
community,  public  and  private,  in  develop- 
ing jobs;  recognition  of  the  n«ed  for  highly 
trained  personnel  receiving  adequate  sala- 
ries; provision  for  the  maximum  separation 
of  the  employment  service  frctn  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  program  functions;  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  special  employment 
services  for  the  disadvantaged;  and  recogni- 
tion of  tbe  Importance  of  providing  efficient 
and  rapid  communication  of  employment 
and  manpower  information  between  the 
3,000  State  and  local  offices  and  other  agen- 
cies and  institutions.  A  more  detailed  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  bill  Is  enclosed. 

The  present  Federal -State  structure  of  the 
system  will  be  retained  undtr  which  State 
and  local  public  employment  oSloes  provide 
the  necessary  manpower  anU  employment 
services  under  the  leadership  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  bill  does  not  Incorporlite  the  recom- 
mendation of  tbe  task  force  to  transfer  fi- 
nancing of  most  of  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  public  employment  service  sjrstem 
from  the  employment  security  trust  fund 
established  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  general  revenues  but  continues  the  pres- 
ent provision  of  the  act  which  authorizes, 
but  does  not  make  mandatQi^,  the  use  of 
(eneral  revenues. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  laendlng  to  you 
today  win  constitute  another  ^important  step 
In  the  fulfillment  of  this  administration's 
active  manpower  policy — to  develop  the  skills 
and  abilities  of  our  people,  to  create  job  op- 
portunities for  these  abilities,  and  to  match 
people  and  jobs.  I  virge  Its  {prompt  enact- 
ment. I 
Sincerely, 

W.   WiLLAKI  WOtTC, 

Seorenary  of  Labor. 

Explanatory  Statement 
1.  purpose  and  summary 
This  bill  revises  the  Wagnei^Peyser  Act  (29 
VS.C.  49-49k),  under  which  the  Federal- 
State  public  employment  service  system  was 
established  In  1933.  This  system  constitutes 
a  vital  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  the 
Nation  achieves  effective  development,  dis- 
tribution, «md  use  of  manpiower  resources 
•»slc  to  the  economic  and  social  growth  of 
the  Nation  and  the  full  realization  of  In- 
dividual potential.  The  terme  of  reference 
of  the  Wagner -Peyser  Act  are  general  enough 
to  permit  the  public  employment  service  to 
*)  many  things,  but  It  does  not  explicitly 
rtate  the  full  range  of  functions  expected 
from  a  modern  service.  The  bill,  which  re- 
*«*iis  the  existing  Federal-State  structure  of 
the  system,  is  designed  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive and  unmistakably  clear  statement  by 
the  Congress  of  the  major  Mle  the  service 
needs  to  play  and  the  functions  It  needs  to 
perform  In  the  Nation's  urgent  efforts  to  deal 
*lth  Its  employment,  manpower,  and  human 
weource  development  problenos. 

The  bill's  provisions  may  be  stimmarlzed 
M  foUows: 

1.  It  provides  for  a  physical  separation  at 
we  State  and  local  level  of  employment  serv- 
Ke  functions  from  those  relating  to  the  ad- 


ministration of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
except  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  author- 
izes a  different  arrangement.  In  addition. 
It  provides  that  at  both  State  and  local  office 
level,  the  program  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  State  officer  whose  duties  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  employment  service 
functions,  except  as  the  Secretary  may  other- 
wise Authorize. 

3.  It  indicates  clearly  that  employment 
service  facilities  are  available  not  only  to 
unemployed  workers  and  workers  who  have 
particular  difficulty  in  securing  employment, 
but  to  all  workers  without  limitation. 

8.  The  services  which  the  public  employ- 
ment offices  may  afford  to  employers  are 
specified. 

4.  The  State  public  employment  offices  are 
directed  to  reach  out  to  persons  In  need  of 
and  encourage  their  use  of  specialized  man- 
pNswer  services  to  Improve  their  employ- 
ability. 

6.  The  State  public  employment  offices  u-e 
to  cooperate  with  employers,  labor  organiza- 
tions, private  employment  agencies,  schools, 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies  In  de- 
veloping both  job  opportunities  and  more 
effective  exchange  of  Information. 

6.  When  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  State  public  employment  offices 
are  given  express  power  to  contract  with  both 
public  and  private  Eigencies  for  the  perform- 
ance of  employment  services  whenever  such 
services  are  not  otherwise  conveniently  or 
reasonably  available.  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  or  make  grants  to 
public  or  private  agencies  for  studies  and  for 
experimental  or  demonstration   projects. 

7.  Improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
personnel  of  the  public  employment  service 
system  Is  to  be  achieved  not  only  through 
the  use  of  merit  standards  (required  under 
the  present  act),  but  also  through  new  pro- 
visions for  qualification  standards,  api>olnt- 
ment,  and  promotion  procedures,  and  salary 
schedules  adequate  to  attract  and  retain 
qualified  personnel,  programs  for  employ- 
ment service  trainees  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  training  employees  of  State  public 
employment  service  offices,  and  for  tempo- 
rary exchange  of  personnel  between  State 
public  employment  offices  and  the  US.  Elm- 
ployment  Service. 

8.  The  State  offices  are  to  maintain  an 
effective  system  for  the  interstate  recruit- 
ment and  placement  of  workers. 

9.  In  order  further  to  Improve  Interarea 
and  Interstate  recruitment  and  placement, 
multl- job-market  clearance  centers  are  to  be 
established  or  otherwise  provided  for  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  act  primarily  as  a  cen- 
ter for  pooling  information  on  jobs  and  work- 
ers and  making  it  readily  available. 

10.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  to  appoint 
one  or  more  advisory  committees  to  study 
and  suggest  effective  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  computer  systems  for  matching 
job  vacancies  and  workers  and  otherwise  to 
make  the  Interstate  operations  of  the  public 
employment  system  more  effective. 

11.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to 
develop  and  maintain  means  for  Identifying 
and  dealing  with  emergency  employment  sit- 
uations, such  as  mass  layoffs  due  to  plant 
closings  and  unrest  stemming  from  chronic 
unemployment. 

12.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to 
develop  and  distribute  comprehensive  and 
varied  employment  and  mani>ower  Informa- 
tion. 

13.  It  Is  made  clear  that  tbe  authority  to 
finance  the  employment  servloe  system  from 
general  revenues  Is  in  addition  to  the  financ- 
ing it  presently  receives  from  Federal  un- 
employment tax  funds. 


14.  The  Federal  Adlvsory  Council  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  corresponding 
State  advisory  councils  are  continued.  Sub- 
committees of  the  councils  must  be  estab- 
lished to  deal  separately  with  employment 
service  problems  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation problems. 

16.  The  Secretary  of  lAbor  determines 
State  compliance  with  the  act,  the  State 
plan  and  the  rules,  regulations  and  stand- 
ards prescribed  In  tccordance  with  the  itot.  ' 
If  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  bear- 
ing he  determines  that  a  State  agency  Is 
not  In  compliance,  he  may  withhold  ftinds. 

2.    BACKGROTTNO    OF    BIU, 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  reflect  most  of 
the  major  recommendations  of  a  special  task 
'orce  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
composed  of  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
agement and  the  public  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dean  George  Shultz,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  School  of  Business.  The 
task  force  took  full  account  of  extensive 
hearings  conducted  in  1963  and  1964  by  com- 
mittees in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
relating  to  the  role  of  tbe  U.S.  Employment 
Service  and  the  Federal-State  public  em- 
plo3rment  service  system  In  the  conduct  of 
the    Nation's   present   manpower    policies. 

The  task  force  filed  a  unanimous  report 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  December 
23,  1965. 

3.    SECTtON-BY-BECnON    ANALYSIS   OF  THE   BUJ. 

Section  1  declares  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  public  employment  service 
system  be  strengthened  and  modernized  to 
provide  for  the  effective  development,  dis- 
tribution, and  use  of  the  Nation's  manpower 
resources. 

Section  2(a)  continues  the  national  sys- 
tem of  Federal-State  public  employment  of- 
fices for  the  purpose  of  providing  compre- 
hensive employment  services  to  all  persons 
legally  engaged  In  gainful  employment  and 
to  employers. 

Section  2(b)  provides  that  State  public 
employment  offices  are  to  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  employment  service  functions,  ex- 
cept where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  otherwise 
provides.  Similarly,  except  as  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary,  the  State  agency 
and  each  local  office  Is  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  State  officer  whose  duties  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  employment  service 
functions.  This  general  separation  of  em- 
ployment service  functions  from  unemploy- 
ment insurance  functions  does  not  prohibit 
their  location  In  an  umbrella-type  State 
agency.  Necessary  functions  of  the  employ- 
ment service  In  providing  services  to  claim- 
ants for  vmemployment  benefits  would  not 
be  affected. 

Section  2(c)  sets  forth  general  coordinat- 
ing duties  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  2(d)  provides  for  the  maintenance 
of  tbe  U.S.  Employment  Service.  This  sub- 
section also  continues  the  present  veterans' 
employment  service,  farm  placement  service, 
and  a  public  employment  service  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
point such  personnel  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  act.  It  substantially  restates 
section  2  of  the  present  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
However,  the  provision  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  veterans  In  the  veterans'  em- 
ployment service  has  been  restated  to  pro- 
vide that  the  service  shall  appoint  to  non- 
clerical  positions  only  persons  who  are  vet- 
erans of  any  war,  or  who  have  served  in  the 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  since  January 
31,  1955,  and  who  have  been  discharged  un- 
der conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

Section  4  sets  forth  the  essential  fimctions 
of  the  employment  swvlce  offices.  Among 
other  things,  the  section  makes  it  clear  that 
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state  public  employment  offloee  (1)  are  to 
reach  out  Into  the  community  and  offer  Ita 
services  to  those  who  need  It;  (2)  have  the 
responsibility  to  provide  comprehensive  em- 
ployment services  to  meet  the  contemporary 
needs  of  employees,  employers,  and  others, 
( 3 1  are  to  continue  to  provide  special  em- 
ployment services  to  handicapped  persons 
and  other  persons  or  groups  of  persons  hav- 
ing unusual  difficulty  In  the  Job  market; 
(4)  are  to  cooperate  with  Federal  agencies 
administering  related  programs,  such  as 
thoae  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  those  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  and  (5)  are  to  co- 
operate with  employers,  labor  organizations, 
private  employment  agencies,  schools,  col- 
leges, and  other  public  and  private  organi- 
zations In  developing  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  In  developing  practical  wasrs 
to  establish  methods  of  exchanging  Infor- 
mation. 

Section  6(a)  directs  State  public  employ- 
ment offices  to  maintain  an  effective  system 
for  the  Interstate  recruitment  and  place- 
ment of  workers. 
Section  6(b)  requires  the  Secretary — 
To  adopt  such  measures  as  will  assure  the 
cooperation  of  all  States  In  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  system; 

To  establish,  operate,  or  otherwise  pro- 
Tide  for,  multijob  market  centers  to  serve  as 
a  clearinghouse  for  Job  Information;   and 

To  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees, which  shall  include  appropriate  rep- 
resentation of  other  Federal  agencies  to  study 
and  make  recommendatlotu  to  the  Secretary 
regarding  the  use  of  modern  rapid  communi- 
cations systems,  automatic  data  processing, 
information  storage  and  retrieval  methods, 
and  other  technology  for  handling  Interarea 
placement  problems. 

Section  6  requires  the  Secretary  to  develc^ 
and  maintain  measures  for  an  early  warning 
system  to  identify  unusual  or  large-scale 
employment  problems  such  as  those  result- 
ing from  impending  plant  closings  to  iden- 
tify employment  needs  resulting  from 
chronic  unemployment  and  related  prob- 
lems, and  to  assure  that  the  State  public 
employment  offices  provide  the  employment 
services  needed  to  avoid  or  relieve  the  ad- 
verse Impact  of  such  conditions  upon  work- 
ers. Such  measures  are  to  include  those 
which  will  stimulate  occupational  readjust- 
ment and  geographic  mobility  of  the  affected 
workers. 

Section  7  permits  SUte  employment  offices, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  con- 
tract with  other  public  or  private  agencies 
for  the  performance  of  employment  services 
when  such  services  are  not  otherwise  con- 
veniently or  reasonably  available. 

Section  7  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  conduct  special  studies  and  experi- 
mental, developmental,  demonstration,  and 
research  projecu  related  to  the  effective  op- 
eration of  the  employment  service  system, 
and  to  make  grants  or  contracts  with  public 
or  private  organlaations  for  such  purposes. 
Section  8  requires  the  Secretary  to  main- 
tain a  comprehensive  program  for  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  employment  and 
manpower  information.  It  also  requires  him 
to  cooperate  with  private  and  other  public 
agencies  concerned  with  the  development  and 
use  of  human  resources.  The  section  directs 
the  Secretary  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  the  public  employment  offices  in  develop- 
ing manpower  information  programs. 

Section  0  Is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
public  employment  service  by  improving  the 
quaUty  of  its  personnel.  Section  Q  pro- 
Tides  for  the  enhancement  of  the  quality  of 
personnel  by  'authorlaing  the  Secretary  to 
provide  foe — 

1.  The  maintenance  of  a  merit  syatem  of 
personnel       admlnistraUoa,       qxuUlflcatloo 


standards,  appointment  and  promotion  pro- 
cedures, and  salary  schedules  adequate  to 
attract  and  retain  qualified  personnel; 

a.  The  maintenance  by  States  of  appro- 
priate training  programs,  and  assistance  to 
the    States    in   developing   these    programs; 

8.  Grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for 
developing  training  materials  and  operating 
training  centers  for  employment  service  per- 
sonnel; 

4.  The  award  of  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships  to  persons  in  the  employment  service 
or,  with  limitations,  persons  who  wish  to 
enter   the   service; 

5.  Interchange  personnel  of  the  State  pub- 
lic employment  offices  and  that  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  for  3- 
year  periods;  and 

B.  Special  3-year  employment  service  train- 
ees in  the  Federal  service,  who  may  serve 
during  the  training  period  within  a  State 
employment  service,  with  the  consent  of  the 
State. 

Section  10  requires  each  State  seeking  the 
beneflte  of  the  act  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  plan  of  operation  and  annual  supple- 
ments thereto.  The  requirement  la  typical 
of  Federal  grant  programs. 

Section  11  authorizes  appropriations  from 
general  revenues,  in  addition  to  funds  made 
available  from  the  emplojrment  security  ad- 
ministration account  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  for  the  costs  of  administering  the 
public  employment  service  system.  It  also 
provides  for  paymenu  to  the  States  of  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  public  employment  offices,  and  makes 
clear  the  Secretary  tuts  control  over  the 
proper  expenditures  of  the  funds  by  a  State. 

Section  13  requires  the  Secretary  to  eval- 
uate and  review  State  operations  to  assure 
that  each  State  is  complying  with  the  act, 
the  State  plan,  and  the  rules,  regulations 
and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Whenever  a  State  is  found  not  to  be  in  com- 
pliance, the  Secretary,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  may  take  appro- 
priate enforcement  action. 

Section  13  requires  State  agencies  to  file 
annual  reports  with  the  Secretary,  and  such 
other  reports  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  he  may  require,  and 
contains  safeguards  to  assure  their  accuracy, 
which  are  based  on  similar  requirements  in 
section  303(a)(6)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
dealing  with  State  unemployment  Insurance 
laws.  The  section  also  provides  for  the  re- 
tention of  records  by  State  agencies  In 
accordance  with  requirements  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Section  14  retains  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act's 
present  requirement  for  an  advisory  council 
composed  of  men  and  women  representing 
employers  and  employees  equally  and  the 
public  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  employ- 
ment service  and  unemployment  insurance 
matters.  The  bill  would  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  separate  subcommittees  within 
the  advisory  council  for  separately  advising 
on  the  employment  service  and  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  programs. 

Section  16  continues  the  requirements  im- 
posed by  the  regulations  issued  under  sec- 
tion 11(b)  of  the  present  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
under  which  the  employment  service  is  pro- 
hibited from  referring  applicants  to  a  Job  the 
fllUng  of  which  will  aid  directly  or  indirectly 
In  filling  a  .lob  which  is  vacant  because  the 
former  occupant  is  on  strike  or  is  being 
locked  out  in  the  course  of  a  labor  dispute, 
or  the  filling  of  which  is  an  issue  in  a  labor 
dispute.  With  respect  to  other  positions, 
any  individual  may  be  referred  to  a  place  of 
employment  in  which  a  labor  dispute  exists, 
provided  he  is  given  written  notice  of  such 
dispute  iH-lor  to  or  at  the  time  of  hU  referral. 


Section  18  similarly  continues  secUon  la 
of  the  present  Wagner-Peyser  Act  giving  the 
Secreary  rulemaking  authority  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  provisions. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  17  requires  PW- 
eral  departments,  agencies,  and  establish, 
ments  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  i^ 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Sub- 
section  (b)  directs  each  such  Federal  agency 
to  provide  such  information  on  opportu- 
nities for  Federal  employment  as  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  shall  request. 

Section  18  provides  that  existing  State 
laws  accepting  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  con- 
sUtute  acceptance  of  this  revision  of  the  act 
If  any  States  lack  legal  authority  to  la- 
corporate  In  their  State  plans  any  of  Its  pro- 
visions, the  act  will  not  become  effective  for 
such  State  until  90  days  after  the  convening 
of  the  Bute's  next  regular  legUlaUve  session 
m  order  to  enable  the  State  to  take  appro- 
priate legislative  acUon.  MeanwhUe,  such 
SUtes  will  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
employment  service  operations  under  exist- 
ing State  plans.  This  U  not  Intended  to 
preclude  the  Secretary  from  requiring  any 
Improvements  in  such  plans  which  would 
have  been  authorized  under  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 


mVESTIOATIONS  OP  CERTAIN  WA- 
TER RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  for  apprc^jriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility 
investigation  of  certain  water  resource 
development  proposals.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  stating  the  pur- 
pose and  need  for  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3034)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in 
feasibility  investigations  of  certain  wa- 
ter resource  development  proposals,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson  is 
as  follows : 

U.  8.  DEPAKTtfCNT  or  THE  iNTZaiOR, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  2, 19St. 

Hon.  HUBEHT  H.  HUMPHmCT, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkai  Ma.  PaasmENT:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  is  a  draft  of  bill  "To  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  In 
feasibility  investigations  of  certain  water  re- 
source development  proposals." 

We  recommend  that  this  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  conunlttee  and  w« 
recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
RecreaUon  Act  of  July  9,  1966  (79  Stat.  317) 
provides : 

"Effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1966.  neither 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor  any  bureau 
nor  any  pierson  acting  under  his  authority 
shall  engage  in  the  preparation  of  any  feasi- 
bility report  under  reclamation  law  with  re- 
spect to  any  water  resource  project  unless  the 
preparation   of  such   feoalbUity  report  ha* 


been  specUlcaUy  authorised  byi  law,  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  the  oontfary  notwlth- 
itandlng." 

Subsection  1(a)  of  the  draft  bill  affects  a 
number  of  proposals  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Feasibility  Investigations 
bave  already  been  completed  to  the  extent 
normally  required  on  the  13  projects  in  this 
subsection,  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
to  authorize  construction  of  these  proposals, 
hearings  have  been  held  by  tihe  appropriate 
lubcommlttees  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees  on  most  of  them  and.  In 
certain  Instances  committee  reports  have 
been  filed.  The  subsection  authorizes  any 
additional  work  that  may  be  required  on 
tbose  proposals. 

Subsection  1(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  perform  such  minor  com- 
pletion, review,  processing,  and  subsequent 
teanalysls  aa  may  be  required  on  36  pro- 
posals which  either  are  currently  being  re- 
viewed and  processed  within  the  executive 
branch  or  upon  which  feasibility  investiga- 
tion work  at  the  regional  level  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  will  be  completed  or  substan- 
tially completed  by  June  30,  1966.  For  the 
most  part,  there  is  no  contlhulng  require- 
ment for  investigation  funds  for  prosecution 
of  work  on  the  proposals  In  this  subsection. 
The  predominant  activity  remaining  to  be 
comr'Ieted  in  connection  with  the  proposals 
In  tills  categ(M7  is  review  and  processing  at 
the  agency  and  departmental  level  to  permit 
presentation  of  the  proposalt  to  the  Con- 
gress for  authorization. 

Section  3  grants  authority  to  the  Secretary 
to  continue  to  engage  In  feasibility  investi- 
gations on  67  potential  projeot  proposals  for 
which  funds  have  been  made  available 
through  the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  In  most  cases  these 
investigations  were  undertahien  only  after 
the  completion  of  a  thorough  reconnaissance 
InTeetlgatlon  which  established  that  the 
prospects  were  favorable  for  the  development 
of  feasible  and  Justifiable  plans.  In  other 
cases  the  feasibility  investigations  were  un- 
dertaken without  formal  recoruialssance  In- 
Testigatlons  where  the  combination  of  over- 
whelming need  and  apparent  Justification, 
based  on  reasoned  Judgment,  itullcated  excel- 
lent prospects  for  the  developonent  of  feasi- 
ble and  Justifiable  plans.  Sulistantial  local 
interest  and  support  has  also  been  demon- 
strated for  each  of  the  inveatlgatlona  listed 
in  secUon  3  so  that  the  likelihood  of  the 
Department's  being  unable  toi  secure  appro- 
priate repayment  arrangements  has  been 
minimized. 

Feasibility  Investigations  oik  these  poten- 
tial projects  would  be  comtileted  at  the 
regional  level  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
some  time  between  late  fiscal  1967  and  1972, 
if  current  program  schedvUpe  are  maln- 
'»lned.  The  potential  projecfte  represented 
by  these  investigations  present  a  balanced 
program  for  the  several  river  basins  of  the 
nclamatlon  States  and  Alaska,  and  wUl  l>e 
urgently  needed  by  the  time  the  plans  can 
b*  developed,  authorized,  and,  Implemented. 
AMumlng  no  lapse  In  meeting  program 
•chedules  or  extraordinary  de|ky  In  author- 
liaUon  of  construction  and  lunding,  the 
fsaslbUlty  Investigations  upon  which  con- 
tinuing authority  is  sought  lo  section  3  will 
not,  lor  the  most  part,  be  ttranslated  Into 
Performing  reclamation  projects  before  the 
IMO's.  If  the  reclamation  States  are  to  be 
•ttsbled  to  meet  their  growth  needs  for  water 
'•source  development  at  that  time,  it  appeairs 
•••sntlal  that  the  contlnuiiig  program  of 
fsaslbUlty  Investigations  provided  by  section 
*  should  be  authorized  at  thU  time. 

SecUon  3  of  the  draft  bUl  Buthorlzes  the 
weretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake  feasl- 
ouity  Investigations  not  currently  underway 
or  funded.  Subsection  3(a)  authorizes  nine 
new  feaslblUty  InvestlgaUons  fbr  which  funds 


have  been  requested  In  the  President's 
Btidget  for  fiscal  year  1967.  Subsection  3(b) 
authorizes  11  new  Investigations  currently 
scheduled  to  be  Initiated  after  fiacal  year 
1967.  As  In  the  case  of  those  Investigations 
currently  underway,  information  now  avail- 
able Indicates  that  prospects  are  favorable 
for  developing  feasible  and  Justifiable  plana 
for  those  proposals  and  that  local  Interest 
and  supp>ort  have  been  substantial. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  section  3  of 
Public  Law  486,  84th  Congress,  3d  session, 
authorizing  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect and  participating  projects,  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  give  priority  to 
the  completion  of  planning  on  certain  listed 
potential  participating  projects.  Similarly 
Public  Law  87-590,  authorizing  the  Prylng- 
pan-ArksJxsas  project,  directed  the  Secre- 
tary to  complete  the  planning  on  the  poten- 
tial Basalt  project  In  Colorado  as  a  partici- 
pating project  under  the  terms  of  the  act 
authorizing  the  Ooloraulo  River  storage  proj- 
ect and  participating  projects.  We  have  as- 
sumed that  the  feasibility  studies  of  these 
priority  projects  have  been  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  within  the  intent 
of  section  8  of  Public  Law  89-72.  For  this 
reason  they  have  not  been  listed  In  the 
draft  bill. 

Section  4  of  the  draft  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  undertake  additional  feasibility 
studies  to  the  extent  that  those  studies  are 
financed  with  contributions  from  the  States 
or  local  Interests.  Over  the  years  the  Con- 
gress, acting  through  Its  Appropriations 
Committees,  has  strongly  encouraged  the 
financial  participation  of  State  and  local  in- 
terests In  the  planning  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  This  attitude  Is  re- 
flected In  the  annual  appropriation  acts 
covering  Bureau  activities  which  have,  for 
many  years,  contained  a  proviso  substantladly 
stating  that  "none  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  used  for  more  than  one-haU  of  the  cost 
of  an  Investigation  requested  by  a  State, 
municipality,  or  other  interest."  Each  year 
the  Bureau  receives  a  sizable  amount  of 
contributed  funds,  either  to  accelerate  going 
work  or  Initiate  new  Investlgrations. 

The  principal  Incentive  to  financial  partici- 
pation by  State  or  local  Interests  has  been 
that  the  Initiation  of  new  Investigations  has 
been  permitted  promptly  upon  receipt  of  the 
contributed  funds.  The  alternative  would 
have  been  to  seek  Federal  financing  through 
normal  budgetary  channels,  entailing  a  de- 
lay of  1  to  3  years.  Section  8  of  Public  Law 
89-73,  however,  requires  specific  legislative 
authority  for  those  feasibility  studies  re- 
quested by  the  States  and  local  Interests 
even  though  contributed  funds  have  been 
made  available  for  the  work.  Unless  legis- 
lative authority  already  exists,  section  8 
would  preclude  undertaking  these  coopera- 
tive studies  until  the  authority  has  been 
obtained.  This  removes  much  of  the  Incen- 
tive for  local  financial  participation.  Cer- 
tainly the  result  appears  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Intent  of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  which  provides  for  local  par- 
ticipation In  water  resource  developments, 
and  the  modification  which  we  suggest  In 
section  3  would  be  consistent  with  that  act. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KXinfETH     HOLTTM, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PRESERVATION  OP 
ADDITIONAL  HISTORIC  PROPER- 
TIES 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 


to  establish  a  program  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  additional  historic  properties 
throughout  the  Nation. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  rec- 
ognize, this  bill  is  in  furtherance  and  ful- 
fillment of  a  part  of  President  Johnson's 
message  of  February  23  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  national  heritage.  The 
President  said: 

Historic  preservation  Is  the  goal  of  citizen 
groups  In  every  part  of  the  country.  To  help 
preserve  buildings  and  sites  of  historic  sig- 
nificance, I  will  recommend  a  program  of 
matching  grants  to  States  to  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  carry 
out  this  recommendation.  It  provides 
for  the  maintenance  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  a  national  register  of  his- 
toric sites  in  the  Department,  and  estab- 
lishes imder  the  administration  of  the 
Secretary  a  program  of  grants  and 
matching  grants  to  the  States  and  to  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Sites  for 
projects  having  as  their  purpose  the 
preservation  for  public  benefit  of  proper- 
ties that  are  significant  in  American  his- 
tory and  culture. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  was  established  by  a  bill  in 
the  81st  Congress  which  was  considered 
and  reported  favorably  by  the  Interior 
Committee  and  became  law  In  1949. 
This  measure  in  turn  amended  the  His- 
toric Sites  Act  of  1935,  but  the  standards 
set  forth  in  this  act  requiring  that  a  site 
be  of  true  national  significance  have 
proved  unduly  restrictive.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  would  make  aid  available  as 
well  for  preservation  of  places  significant 
In  the  history  and  development  of  re- 
gions. States,  and  localities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  this  subject 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3035)  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  the  preservation  of  additional 
historic  properties  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  for  other  punxtses,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows : 

vs.  Depaktkxnt  or  the  Intebiok, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  2, 1969. 
Hon.  HUBEBT  H.  Humprrxt, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mx.  PaEsmorr:  The  President,  In  his 
February  23  message  dealing  with  the  quality 
of  our  environment,  said,  "Historic  preserva- 
tion la  the  goal  of  citizen  groups  In  every  part 
of  the  country.  To  help  preserve  buildings 
and  sites  of  historic  significance.  I  will  rec- 
ommend a  program  of  matching  grants  to 
States  and  to  the  National  Trtist  for  Historlo 
Preservation."  The  enclooed  draft  bill  will 
carry  out  this  recommendation. 

The  national  preservation  program  con- 
templated by  the  Historic  Sttea,  Buildings, 
and  Antiquities  Act  of  August  31,  1936  .(40 
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Stat.  OM;  16  UB.C.  461-M7).  baa  faUen  abort 
of  tbe  goals  envlaloned  by  tb«  framen  of  that 
act.  Since  very  few  hUtorlc  propertlea 
worthy  of  presenratlon  meet  the  national  sig- 
nificance standard  prescribed  In  the  1936  act, 
additional  means  for  preserving  historic 
projjertles.  without  the  Federal  Government 
assuming  ownership  or  administration  of 
them,  are  badly  needed.  The  need,  however, 
Is  not  confined  to  historic  properties  Judged 
nationally  significant.  Historic  places  im- 
portant to  local  communities,  States,  and 
regions  are  also  vital  parts  of  the  Nation's 
heritage,  and  they  are  even  less  Immune  to 
the  forces  of  destruction  than  nationally  sig- 
nificant properties. 

Chief  among  the  methods  of  promoting 
blsUvlc  preservation  at  the  State,  county, 
and  municipal  levels  are  the  identification  of 
the  significant  sites  and  their  acquisition,  re- 
habilitation, and  maintenance.  Other  meth- 
ods, however,  may  be  needed  and  they  are  the 
subject  of  continuing  study  by  many  inter- 
ested groups,  both  public  and  private. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  maintain  a  national 
register  of  sites,  buildings,  and  objects  sig- 
nificant in  American  history  and  culture. 
This  Includes  both  historic  and  archeologl- 
cal  sites.  In  addition  the  bill  establishes  a 
program  of  matching  grants-in-aid  to  States 
and  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation In  the  United  States  for  projects  hav- 
ing as  their  purpose  the  preservation  for 
public  benefit  of  properties  that  are  signifi- 
cant in  American  history  and  culture. 

The  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  States  will 
begin  with  a  statewide  historic  sites  survey 
financed  by  the  Federal  Oovermnent  and 
conducted  according  to  standards  and  pro- 
cedures reflecting  those  of  the  National  Sur- 
vey of  Historic  Sites  and  Buildings  which 
this  Department  is  presently  conducting. 
The  statewide  survey  will  Include  sites  al- 
ready determined  to  be  of  national  signifi- 
cance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  it 
will  be  lOmed  primarily  at  identifying  and 
evaluating  other  properties  that  are  signifi- 
cant in  American  history  and  culture. 

On  the  basis  of  such  survey,  the  State  will 
prepare  a  comprehensive  statewide  historic 
preservation  plan  which,  when  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  consider- 
ing its  relationship  to  the  statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plan,  will  form  the  basis  for 
matching  grants-in-aid  to  States  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  historical  prop- 
ertlea in  non-Federal  public  or  private  own- 
ership. Properties  of  national,  regional. 
State  or  local  historical  significance  will  be 
eligible  for  inclusion  In  the  statewide  plan, 
whether  they  are  operated  by  a  public  agency 
or  private  organization  or  individual. 

Due  to  rapidly  increasing  development  In 
urban  centers  of  population,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  reqxilre  assurances  that 
preservation  of  historic  areas  in  our  cities 
figure  materially  In  the  preparation  of  any 
statewide  plan.  For  this  reason  also,  appor- 
tionment of  the  grants  will  take  into  account 
the  many  historical  properties  located  in 
urban  centers. 

Although  most  of  this  program  will  take 
the  form  of  matching  grants-in-aid  to  States, 
the  bill  also  contemplates  that  some  match- 
ing grants-in-aid  will  be  made  to  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  in  the  United 
^States,  which  was  chartered  as  a  charitable, 
educational,  and  nonprofit  corporation  by  the 
act  of  October  M,  1»4«  (63  SUt.  037:  16 
n.S.C.  468  et  seq.).  Its  purposes  according 
to  that  act  are  to  "receive  donations  of  sites, 
buildings  and  objects  significant  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  culture,  to  preserve  and  ad- 
minister them  for  public  benefit,  to  accept 
hold,  and  administer  gifts  of  money,  securl- 
Uea,  or  other  property  of  whatsoever  charac- 
ter for  the  purpoae  of  carrying  out  the  pres- 
ervation program." 


The  above  act  provides  for  the  principal 
office  of  the  National  Trust  to  be  located  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  its  affairs 
to  be  under  the  general  direction  of  a  board 
of  trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees  Is  com- 
posed of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  tbe 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  ex 
officio;  and  not  less  than  six  general  trustees. 
At  the  present  time,  the  bylaws  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  provide  for  not  more  than  31 
general  trustees  and  they  are  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  National  Trust  from  Its 
members. 

The  National  Trust  is  empowered  to  accept 
and  administer  gifts  of  real  and  personal 
property  absolutely  or  In  trust  and  to  con- 
tract with  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  agen- 
cies, or  Individuals  for  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  historic  properties  owned 
by  other  agencies  or  individuals. 

Under  Its  program  the  National  Trust  has 
acquired  historical  properties  of  great  sig- 
nificance, and  has  assisted  In  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  other  properties  in 
private  ownership.  Among  those  the  Na- 
tional Trust  owns  and  maintains  are  Wood- 
lawn  Plantation,  at  Mount  Vernon.  Va.; 
Decatur  House,  Washington,  D.C.;  Shadows- 
on-the-Teche.  New  Il)erla,  La.;  Casa  Amestl, 
Monterey,  Calif.;  Woodrow  Wilson  House, 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  Belle  Grove,  Middle- 
town,  Va. 

As  part  of  Its  educational  program  the 
National  Trust  conducts  workshops,  semi- 
nars, and  conferences,  and  It  Is  especially 
active  In  giving  moral  support  and,  upon 
request,  expert  technical  advice  to  preser- 
vation orgELnlzatlons  for  their  local  projects. 
It  Is  the  only  nongovernmental  body  operat- 
ing on  a  nationwide  basis  in  the  historical 
preservation  field.  Participating  in  the  Na- 
tional Trust's  programs  are  more  than  6,000 
member  organizations  and  Individuals  lo- 
cated throughout  the  Nation. 

The  functions  of  the  National  Trust  are 
carried  out  solely  with  donated  funds. 
Grants  to  the  National  Trust  under  the  pro- 
posed bill  will  enable  the  Trust  to  proceed 
to  encourage  on  an  accelerated  basis  the 
local  Initiative  and  support  that  is  needed  for 
preservation  of  our  historic  heritage. 

The  bill  prescribes  a  number  of  conditions 
to  the  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  and  Na- 
tional Trust  In  order  to  insure  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  will  be  carried  out. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  no  grant  may 
be  made  under  this  act  for  or  on  account 
of  any  survey  or  project  with  respect  to 
which  financial  assistance  has  been  given  or 
promised  under  any  other  Federal  program 
or  activity,  and  vice  versa.  This  provision 
will  avoid  any  overlap  with  other  related 
Federal  programs  and  activities  such  as  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's open-space  programs  conducted  pur- 
suant to  title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
(75  Stat.  183,  as  amended;  43  U.S.C.  1500 
et  seq.) . 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  program  author- 
ized by  the  enclosed  bill  Is  $2  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1067.  Costs  for  succeeding 
fiscal  years  would  depend  upon  tbe  needs 
Identified  in  the  surveys. 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget   has   advised 
that  this  proposed   legislation   is  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewaxt  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


AMENDMENT  OP  REVISED  ORGANIC 
ACT  OP  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  RE- 
LATING TO  REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 


to  amend  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  provide  for  the  reap- 
portionment of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
accompanying  the  bill  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3036)  to  amend  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  provide  for  the  reapportionment  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jacksor 
Is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Dkpartmxnt  of  the  IN'TERIOR, 

OmcE  or  THE  SXCRKTAKT, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  March  3. 1966. 
Hon.  HxjBEBT  H.  Humphrey, 
Pres<dent  of  the  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  President:  Enclosed  herewith  U 
a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide  for 
the  reapportionment  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted. 

Under  existing  law  (48  U.S.C.  1571(b)) 
the  Virgin  Islands  is  divided  Into  three  legis- 
lative districts — the  Districts  of  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Croix,  and  St.  John — and  the  11  members 
of  the  legislature  are  elected  as  foUowB:  two 
senators  from  the  District  of  St.  Thomu, 
two  senators  from  the  District  of  St.  Croix, 
one  senator  from  the  District  of  St.  John, 
and  six  senators  at  large  who  are  elected 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a  whole.  The 
same  law  provides  that  in  the  election  of  the 
six  senators  at  large  each  elector  shall  b« 
permitted  to  vote  for  two  candidates  and  the 
candidates  receiving  the  gtreatest  number  of 
votes  are  declared  to  be  elected  up  to  the 
number  to  be  elected  at  that  election. 

After  11  years  of  experience  with  the  exist- 
ing law,  a  period  which  comprehends  very 
substantial  political  development  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  with  the  achievement  of  an  ever 
Increasing  sense  of  political  maturity,  and 
the  pronouncements  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  concerning  legislative 
reawJortlonment,  we  believe  that  the  exist- 
ing law  should  be  modified  to  reflect  experi- 
ence, the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  external  circxmistances  of  the 
timea.  The  enclosed  draft  proposal  amend- 
ing the  existing  law.  If  enacted,  would.  In 
our  opinion,  provide  the  necessary  revUion 
of  the  present  law. 

Recognizing  the  development  of  political 
maturity  in  the  government  and  people  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  leave  to  local  enactment  the  details 
of  legislative  apportionment.  Criteria  by 
which  to  Judge  the  propriety  of  any  reappor- 
tionment are  not  detailed  since  It  seems  to 
us  presumptuous  at  this  point  in  time  to 
attempt  to  forecast  Just  what  criteria  may 
emerge  from  current  lltlgaUon  concerning 
this  very  point.  In  lieu  of  specific  criteria, 
the  proposed  amendment  incorporates  and 
makes  appUcable  to  any  reapportionment  the 
language  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  of  the  ConstltuUon, 
which  language  is  the  basis  of  the  Supreme 


Court's  one-man,  one-vote  decisions.  While 
those  decisions  are  not  for  application  In  the 
Virgin  Islands,  we  nevertheless  strongly  be- 
lieve in  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
■tated  and  by  the  foregoing  we  would  pro- 
vide for  Its  enforcement  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
(bould  the  need  for  such  enforcement  ever 
arise. 

The  proposed  amendment  also  provides 
that  electors  shall  be  entltaed  to  vote  for 
tbe  whole  number  of  candidates  to  be  elected, 
whether  by  district  or  at  large.  The  sub- 
stitution of  this  procedure  for  the  existing 
"two  of  six"  provision  seems  to  us  to  be  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  be  consistent. 

Finally,  the  proposed  amendment  con- 
tains a  transitory  provision  extending  the 
existing  law  until  such  time  as  a  reappor- 
tionment is  effected,  subject  to  a  provision 
that  the  second  proviso  pertaining  to  the 
number  of  candidates  for  whom  an  elector 
may  vote  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment. 

This  proposal  is  consistent  with  the  wishes 
-^  of  the  people  and  governmttt  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  although  it  does  not  follow  the  form 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Constitution  Convention  as  adopted  Febru- 
ary 25,  1965.  That  recommaadation  followed 
tbe  format  of  the  existing  law  and  detailed 
1  new  apportionment  of  the  legislature  to  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  For  the  reasons 
stated,  we  have  suggested  that  the  Congress 
authorize  local  legislation  iq  this  regard  sub- 
ject to  the  stated  provisos.  The  deletion  of 
the  "two  of  six"  provision  it  common  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Coastltutional  Con- 
vention  and   the  enclosed   proposal. 

The   Bureau    of    the   Budget   has   advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of 
tbe  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  R.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Secretary  o]  the  Interior. 


PROPOSED     LEGISLATION     RELAT- 
ING TO  EDUCATION 

IMPROVED  ASSISTANCE  FOR  EtCMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
responsibility  and  my  privilege  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  Introduce  ceijtoin  education 
bills  that  have  been  sent  llio  Congress  by 
the  administration.  It  will  be  my  respon- 
sibility, after  hearings  hfive  been  com- 
pleted on  the  bills  and  the  committee 
makes  whatever  report  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  the  Senate  that  it  decides  to 
make,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  bills. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate 
reference,  the  administration  bill  to 
strengthen  and  improve  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  fact  sheet 
COTceming  it,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
^ce  of  Education  of  the  Department 
or  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
.  Jhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Dm  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
rererred;  and,  without  objecUon,  the  bill 
Sco         ^^^  "^  ^  i)rinted  In  the 

The  biU  (s.  3046)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  our 
eiraientary  and  secondary  schools,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received. 


read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.  8046 

A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  programs 
Of  assistance  for  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of   1966". 

TTTI-E     1 AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     ELEMBNTASY 

AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1985 

Part  A — Financial  asaiatance  to  edtusational 
agencies  for  the  education  of  children  of 
loie-income  families 

Extension  of  Program  to  June  30,  1070 
Sec.  101.  Section  202  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber   30.    1960,   Public   Law   874,    Eighty-first 
Congress,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Duration  of  Assistance 
"Sec.  202.  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
make  pajrments  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1065, 
and  ending  June  30,  1070." 

Grants  for  Indian  Children  In  Schools  Oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Sec.  102.  Section  203(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1950.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for 
making  grante  under  this  title  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  3  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine  and  shall  allot 
such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  (to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  operated  for  Indian  children 
by  that  Department)  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs  for  such  grants.  The  maxi- 
mum grant  which  a  local  educational  agency 
In  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  shall  be  eligible  to  receive, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  payments  shall 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  such  Indian  chUdren,  shall  be  determined 
pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title." 

Payments  to  State  Educational  Agencies  for 
Assistance   in   Educating   Migratory   Chil- 
dren of  Migratory  Agricultural  Workers 
Sec.  103(a)   Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30.  1950,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (5)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  A  State  educational  agency  which  has 
submitted  and  had  approved  an  application 
under  section  205(c)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  for  that  year 
under  this  title  for  establishing  or  improv- 
ing programs  for  migratory  children  of  mi- 
gratory agricultural  workers.  The  maximum 
total  of  grants  which  shall  be  available  for 
use  In  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  percentage 
of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
United  States  multiplied  by  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  the  estimated  number  of  such 
migratory  children  aged  five  to  seventeen. 
Inclusive,  who  reside  In  the  State  part  time, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  "average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure" m  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
aggregate  current  expenditures,  during  the 


1 


second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  computation  is  made,  of  all 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  plus  any  direct  cvurent  expenditures 
by  States  for  operation  of  local  educational 
agencies  (without  regard  to  the  sources  of 
funds  from  which  such  expenditures  are 
made),  divided  by  the  aggregate  number  of 
children  In  average  dally  attendance  to  whom 
such  agencies  provided  free  public  education 
during  such  preceding  year." 

(b)  Section  205  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  tbe 
end  thereof : 

"(c)(1)  A  State  educational  agency  or  a 
combination  of  such  agencies  may  apply  for 
a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  title 
to  establish  or  improve,  either  directly  or 
through  local  educational  agencies,  programs 
of  education  for  migratory  children  of  mi- 
gratory agricultural  workers.  The  Conunis- 
sloner  may  approve  such  an  application  only 
upon  bis  determination — 

"(A)  that  payments  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  (including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  migratory  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers,  and  to  coordinate  these 
programs  and  projects  with  similar  programs 
and  projects  in  other  States,  including  the 
transmittal  of  pertinent  information  with 
respect  to  school  records  of  such  chUdren; 

"(B)  that  In  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects  there  has  been  and 
will  be  appropriate  coordination  with  pro- 
grams administered  under  part  B  of  title  III 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064; 
and 

"(C)  that  such  programs  and  projects  will 
be  administered  and  carried  out  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of  clauses 
(1)(B)  and  (2)  through  (8)  of  subsection 
(a),  and  of  section  206(a). 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove an  application  of  a  State  educational 
agency  under  this  paragraph  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency. 

"(2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct 
educational  progranw  for  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  or  that  it 
would  result  in  more  efficient  and  economic 
administration,  or  that  it  would  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  welfare  or  educational  at- 
tainment of  such  children,  he  may  make 
special  arrangements  with  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  In  one  or  more 
States,  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  set  aside 
on  an  equitable  basis  and  use  all  or  part  of 
the  maximum  total  of  grants  avaUable  for 
such  State  or  States." 

(c)(1)  The  portion  of  section  206(a)  of 
such  Act  which  precedes  clause  (1)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "participate  In  the 
program  of  this  title"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "participate  under  this  title  (except 
with  respect  to  the  program  described  in 
section  205(c)  relating  to  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers)". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  207(a)  (1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "it  and" 
after  "the  amount  which". 

(3)  Section  210  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  a06(b)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  205(c)    or  206(b)". 

(4)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  206(a)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  206(c)  or 
206(a)". 

Eligibility  for  Grants;  Clarifying  Definition 
of  "Average  Per  PupU  Expenditure"  In  a 
State 

Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  The  portion  of  section 
a03(b)    of  such  Act  of  September  30,   1950, 
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which  precedes  paragraph  (1)  tbereot  li 
amended  by  Insartlng  "the  suBt  of"  before 
"the  niuDber",  and  by  Inserting  after  "sub- 
section (c) ) "  the  foUowinc:  ",  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  such  ages  of  families 
receiving  an  annual  tnoome  In  excess  of  the 
low  Income  factor  from  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
Utle  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act". 

(2)  Section  203(b)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  strUclng  out  all  that  follows 
"shall  be"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at 
least  ten." 

(3)  SecUon  303(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  itrlklng  out  "shall  be  one  hun- 
dred or  more"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"shall  be  at  least  ten". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(a)  (3) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  pitrposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  'average  per  pupil 
expenditure'  In  a  State  shall  be  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures,  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  made,  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  the  State,  plus  any  direct 
current  expenditures  by  the  State  for  opera- 
tion of  local  educational  agencies  (without 
regard  to  the  source  of  funds  from  which 
such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  In  average 
dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such 
preceding  year." 

Raising  the  Low-Income  Factor  to  $3,000 
After  June  30,  1967 

Sbc.  105.  Section  203(c)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage'  shall  be  60  per  centum 
and  the  'low-income  factor'  shall  be  $2,000 
for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1967,  and  they  shall  be  50  per 
centum  and  $3,000,  respectively,  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiScal  years." 

Using  Most  Recent  Ald-Por-Dependent-ChU- 
dren  Data  Available  after  June  30,  1967 
Sbc.  106.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30.  1967.  the 
third  sentence  of  section  303(d)  of  such  Act 
of  September  30,  1950,  is  amended  to  read 
u  follows:  "The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  determine  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  from  fam- 
ilies receiving  an  annual  Income  In  excess 
of  the  low-Income  factor  from  ptayments 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved imder  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  available  to  him." 

Repealing  Provision  for  Special  Incentive 
Grants 

Sbc.  107.  (a)  TlUe  U  of  such  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  204. 

(b)   Such  UUe  II  is  further  antended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "basic  grant",  "Basic 
Obants"  and  "basic  grants"  each  time  they 
occur  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "grant". 
"Grants"  or  "grants",  as  the  case  may  be; 

(2)  striking  out  "or  a  special  incentive 
grant"  In  the  portion  of  section  205(a)  which 
precedes  clause  (1) :  and 

(3)  striking  out  In  section  307(a)(3)  the 
portion  which  follows  the  comma  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "except  that  this 
amount  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  determined  for  that  agency  pursuant 
to  section  203." 

Treatment  of  Income  of  Employees  Receiving 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children 

Sec.  108  The  following  new  section  Is 
added  Immediately  after  section  313  of  such 
Act: 

"Sbc.  aiS.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  a 
State   plan   approved  under  section   402   of 


such  Act  shall  provide  that  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months,  and  may  pro- 
vide that  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
twenty-four  months,  the  first  $85  earned  by 
any  person  in  any  month  for  services 
rendered  to  any  program  assisted  under  this 
title  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  regarded  (A) 
In  determining  the  need  of  such  person  under 
such  approved  State  plan,  or  (B)  In  deter- 
mining the  need  of  any  other  individual 
under  approved  State  plan. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  no  funds  to 
which  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any 
period  before  the  first  month  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  State's  first  regular  legis- 
lative session  which  adjourns  more  than  sixty 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pur- 
suant to  a  State  statute  which  prevents 
such  State  from  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)   of  this  section." 

Use  of  Grants  for  Planning  Programs  and 
Projects,  Including  Construction 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  portion  of  section  205(a) 
(1)  of  such  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  which 
precedes  subclause  (A)  thereof  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(1)  that  payments  under 
this  title  will  be  used  for  progranu  and 
projects  (including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment, and,  where  necessary,  the  construction 
of  school  facilities  and  plans  made  or  to  be 
made  for  such  programs,  projects,  and 
facilities)". 

(b)  Title  n  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  clauses  (6)  through  (8)  of 
section  205 (a)  and  references  thereto  as 
claiiees  (6)  through  (9),  and  by  inserting 
after  (4)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(5)  In  the  cause  of  an  application  for 
psyments  for  planning,  (A)  that  the  plan- 
ning was  or  will  be  directly  related  to  pro- 
grams or  projects  to  be  carried  out  under  this 
title  and  has  resulted,  or  Is  reasonably  likely 
to  restilt.  In  a  program  or  project  which  will 
be  carried  out  under  this  title,  and  (B)  that 
planning  funds  are  needed  because  of  the 
innovative  nature  of  the  program  or  project 
or  because  the  local  educational  agency  lacks 
the  resources  necessary  to  plan  adequately 
for  programs  and  projects  to  be  carried  out 
under  this  title;" 

Providing  That  a  Program  or  Project  Must  Be 
at  Least  a  Certain  Minimum  Size  To  Be 
Approved 

Sec.  110.  Section306(a)(l)(B)  of  such  Act 
of  September  30,  1950,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(and  to  this  end  Involve  an  expenditure 
of  not  less  than  $5,000) "  after  "which  are  of 
sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality". 

Computing  Amount  of  Payments  for  State 
Administrative  Expenses 

Sbc.  111.  Clause  (1)  of  section  207(b)  of 
such  Act  of  September  30.  1950,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  1  per  centum  of  the  total  maxlmiun 
granu  for  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  the  State  as  determined  for  that  year 
pursuant  to  sections  203  and  208". 

Providing  a  More  Current  Base  for 
Determining  Maintenance  of  Effort 
Sec.  112.  Section  207(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30.  1950.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year". 

Continuing  and  Revising  Provision  for  Ad- 
justments Where  Necessitated  by  Appro- 
priations 

Sec.  113.  (a)  SecUon  208  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  any  fiscal 
year". 

(b)  Such  section  208  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  order  to  permit  reductions  made  pxu-su- 


ant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  to  be 
offset  at  least  In  part,  the  Commissioner 
may  set  dates  by  which  (1)  State  educaUonsl 
agencies  must  certify  to  him  the  amounu  lor 
which  the  applications  of  educational  agen- 
cies have  been  or  wUl  be  approved  by  the 
State,  and  (3)  State  educaUonal  agencies 
referred  to  in  section  203(a)(6)  must  file 
appUcatlons.  The  excess  of  (1)  the  total  of 
the  amounts  of  the  maximum  grants  oata- 
puted  for  all  educational  agencies  of  any 
State  under  section  203,  as  ratably  reduced 
under  this  section,  over  (2)  the  *-tal  of  the 
amounts  for  which  applications  of  agencies 
of  that  State  referred  to  in  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  the  preceding  sentence  are  approved 
shall  be  available,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, first  to  educational  agencies  In  that 
State  and  then  to  educational  agencies  la 
other  States  to  offset  proportionately  ratable 
reductions  made  under  this  section." 

Definitions 

Broadening  definition  of  "local  educational 
agency" 

Sec.  114.  (a)  (1)  Section  303(6)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(6)  (A)  For  purposes  of  title  I,  the 
term  'local  educational  agency'  means  a 
board  of  educational  or  other  legally  consti- 
tuted local  school  authority  having  adminis- 
trative control  and  direction  of  free  public 
education  in  a  county,  township,  independ- 
ent, or  other  school  district  located  within  a 
State.  Such  term  Includes  any  State  agency 
which  directly  operates  and  maintains  fa- 
cilities for  providing  free  public  education. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  title  II,  the  term 
'locail  educational  agency'  means  a  public 
board  of  education  or  other  public  authority 
legally  constituted  within  a  State  for  either 
administrative  control  or  direction  of,  or  to 
perform  a  service  function  for,  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  In  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such  com- 
bination of  school  districts  or  counties  as 
are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an  administra- 
tive agency  for  Ito  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools.  Such  term  Includes  any 
other  public  institution  or  agency  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school,  and 
it  also  includes  (except  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 203(a)(2),  203(b),  and  205(a)(1))  any 
State  agency  which  Is  directly  responsible  for 
providing  free  public  education  for  handi- 
capped children  (Including  mentally  re- 
tarded, hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
impalreU  children  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education)." 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  203(a)  (5) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  on 
a  non-school-dlstrlct  basis,".      ' 

(3)  Section  203(a)(3)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  In  whole  or  In  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  In  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  In  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  grants  for  those  agencies 
among  them  in  such  manner  as  It  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
thU  Utle." 

Providing  for  a  more  precUe  definition  of 
"current  expenditures" 

(b)  Section  303(5)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(5)  The  term  'current  expenditures' 
means  expenditures  for  free  public  educa- 
tion. Including  expenditures  for  administra- 
tion, Instruction,  attendance  and  health 
services,  pupil  transportation  services,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  plant,  fixed  charges. 
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and  net  expenditures  to  c4ier  deficits  for 
food  services  and  student  bo<Ijr  activities,  but 
not  including  expenditures  for  community 
services,  capital  outlay,  and  debt  service,  or 
any  expenditures  made  from  funds  granted 
under  title  n  of  this  Act  or  title  II  or  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965."  ; 

fart  B — School  library  resources,  texthookt, 
and  other  inatructioruil  materials 

Appropriations  Authorized 
Sec  121.  Section  201(b)  o|  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Att  of  1965  (Pub- 
lic   Law    89-10)     is    amendjed    to    read    as 
follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  title,  there  are  herety  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  tot 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1966,  $105,- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3, 
1967,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

Indian  Children  In  Schools  pperated^^y  the 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Sec.   132.   Section   202(a)  jof  such   Act   Is 
amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out  "2  per  centvm"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "3  per 
centum"; 

(b)  striking  out  "and"  alter  "the  Virgin 
Islands,"  In  the  first  sentenoe,  and  Inserting 
after  "the  Pacific  Islands"  ip,  that  sentence 
",  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (for 
library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
printed  and  published  Instructional  ma- 
terials for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in 
elementary  and  secondary  sicfaools  operated 
lor  Indian  children  by  that:  Department) "; 
and 

(c)  Inserting  after  the  first; •entence  there- 
of the  following  new  sentenoe:  "The  terms 
upon  which  payments  shall  "be  made  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title." 
Assuring   Each   State   at   LeMt   $30,000   Per 

Tear    for    Administrative   Expenses 
Sec  123.  Clause   (2)    of  seotion  203(a)    U 
amended    by    Inserting    immediately    before 
the    semicolon    at    the    enid    thereof    "or 
130,000,  whichever  U  greatei!". 

ftrt  C— Supplemental   edwxttional    centers 

and  services 

Appropriations  Authorized 

Sec.  131.  Section  301(b)  oftihe  Elementary 
*nd  Secondary  Education  A«t  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  | 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiuie  30,  1966, 
•150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  such  si^ms  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  tlWee  succeeding 
>»cal  years." 

Indian  Children  in  Schools  Qperated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Ulterior 

Sec.  132.  Section  302(a)  bt  such  Act  Is 
amended  by I 

(a)  striking  out  "2  per  centjum"  In  the  first 
•entence  and  Inserting  in  ijtu  thereof  "3 
P«  centum";  T 

(b)  striking  out  "and"  afiar  "the  Virgin 
"lands, "  in  the  first  sentenci  and  Inserting 
Mter  "the  Pacific  Islands,"  la  that  sentence 

and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (for 
orrying  out  the  purposes  set  forth  In  para- 
Pf^  (a)  and  (b)  of  sectlwi  303  for  the 
o«nent  of  Indian  children  In  tlementary  and 
•«»ndary  schools  operated  bjr  that  Depart- 
«nent)":  and  ! 

„,'!>  J°»erting  after  the  ifirst  sentence 
•^"•of  the  following  new  Sentence:  "The 
wms  upon  which  payments  shall  be  made 
^  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  such 


Indian  children  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  thU  Utle." 

Part  D — Cooperative  Research  Act 

Amendments 

PermltUng  the  Research  Training  Program 

To  Be  Carried  Out  Through  Contracts  as 

Well  as  Grants 

Sec.  141.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  (30  U.S.C.  331a)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  universities  and  colleges 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, and  organizations  to  assist  them  In 
providing  training  In  research  In  the  field  of 
education  (Including  such  research  described 
In  section  503(a)  (4)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965),  including 
the  development  and  strengthening  of  train- 
ing staff  and  ciUTlcular  capability  for  such 
training,  and,  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5),  to  provide  by  con- 
tracts or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  them  for  the  conduct  of 
such  activities;  except  that  no  such  grant 
may  be  made  to  a  private  agency,  organiza- 
tions, or  Institution  other  than  a  nonprofit 
one. 

"(2)  Funds  available  to  the  Commissioner 
for  grants  or  contracts  or  Jointly  financed 
cooperative  arrangements  under  this  subsec- 
tion may,  when  so  authorized  by  the  Com- 
missioner, also  be  used  by  the  recipient  (A) 
In  establishing  and  maintaining  research 
tralneeshlps,  internships,  personnel  ex- 
changes, and  pre-  and  poet-doctoral  fellow- 
ships, and  for  stipends  and  allowances  (In- 
cluding traveling  and  subsistence  expenses) 
for  fellows  and  others  undergoing  training 
and  their  dependents  not  in  excess  of  such 
maximum  amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner,  or  (B)  where  the  recipient 
Is  a  State  educational  agency.  In  providing 
for  such  tralneeshlps.  Internships,  personnel 
exchanges,  and  fellowships  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  public  or  other 
nonprofit  institutions  or  organizations. 

"(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract 
or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangement 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  for  train- 
ing In  sectarian  Instruction,  or  for  work  to 
be  done  in  an  Institution,  or  a  department  or 
branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program  is 
specifically  for  the  education  of  students  to 
prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  religion 
or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious  voca- 
tion or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theological 
subjects." 

Consolidating     Research     Authority     Under 
Section  2 
Sec.  143.  Section  4(b)   of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 

Amending  the  Definition  of  "Construction" 
To  Include  the  Acquisition  of  Existing 
Buildings 

Sec.  143.  Section  5(4)  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  terms  'construction'  and  'cost 
of  construction'  include  (A)  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and  the  acquisition, 
expansion,  remodeling,  replacement,  and  al- 
teration of  existing  buildings,  Including 
architects'  fees,  but  not  including  the  cost  of 
acquisition  of  land  (except  in  the  case  of  ac- 
quisition of  an  existing  building)  or  off -site 
improvements,  and  (B)  equipping  new  build- 
ings and  existing  buildings,  whether  or  not 
acquired,  expanded,  remodeled,  or  altered." 

Part  E — Grants  to  strengthen  State  depart- 
ments of  education 

Appropriations  Authorized 
Sec.  161.  SecUon  501(b)  of  the  Elementary 
and    Secondary   EducaUon    Act    of    1965    is 


amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  purpose 
of  making  grants  under  this  UUe,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
stun  of  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtme  30,  1966,  $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  year." 

Technical  Amendment  Regarding  Inter- 
change of  Personnel  With  States 

Sac.  152.  Effective  as  of  April  11,  1966,  sec- 
tion 607(c)(3)(D)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  EducaUon  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  and  for  retenUon  and  leave 
accrual  purposes."  after  "toward  periodic  or 
longevity  step  increases". 

Part  F — Effective  date 
Sec.  161.  The  provisions  of  this  Utle  shall 
be  effecUve  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1966. 

TrrLE  n — ^fedxbaixt  aitected  aeeas 
Part  A — Amendments  to  Public  Law  874 

Subpart  1 — Major  Amendments 
Sbc.  201.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber  30,    1950    (Public   Law   874,   Eighty-first 
Congress),  as  amended,  Is  amended  in  the 
following  respects: 

Changing  method  of  computing  entitlement 
to  eliminate  present  eligibility  require- 
ment and  Include  an  absorption  pro- 
vision 

(a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  3  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  (1)  The  amount  to  which  a  locaj  edu- 
caUonal  agency  Is  entitled  under  this  secUon 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  children  determined 
under  subsection  (a) ,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
local  contribution  rate  (determined  under 
subsection  (d) )  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
children  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
minus  a  number  equal  to  3  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  children  who  were  in 
average  dally  attendance  during  that  year 
and  for  whom  the  agency  provided  free  public 
education,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  children  determined 
under  subsection  (b),  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  local  contribution  rate  (de- 
termined under  subsecUon  (d) )  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  children  determined  under 
subsection  (b)  minus  a  number  equal  to  6 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  children 
who  were  in  average  dally  attendance  during 
that  year  and  for  whom  the  agency  provided 
free  public  education. 

"(2)  No  local  educaUonal  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  payment  for  a  fiscal 
year  unless  the  total  number  of  children  for 
whom  the  agency  will  receive  such  payments 
is  ten  or  more.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  whenever  and  to  the 
extent  that,  in  his  Judgment,  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances exist  which  make  such  action 
necessary  to  avoid  inequity  and  avoid  defeat- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sioner may  waive  or  reduce  the  3  per  centum 
deducUon  contained  In  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1),  or  the  6  per  centxun  deducUon 
contained  In  clause  (B)   of  paragraph  (1)." 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  Is  further  amended  by 
InserUng  Immediately  after  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  ne^  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  local  educaUonal  agency  may  count  as 
children  determined  under  subsecUon  (b) 
any  number  of  children  determined  under 
subsection  (a)." 

Method   of   determining   local   contribution 
rate 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3,  relating 
to  the  computation  of  the  local  contribution 
rate.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  local 
educational  agency". 
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(2)  Clause*  (1)  and  (3)  of  tb«  lint  sen- 
tence at  subsection  (d)  are  aniended  to  read: 

"(1)  be  shall  place  each  school  district 
within  the  State  into  a  group  of  generally 
comparable  school  districts;  and 

"(2)  he  shall  then  divide  (A)  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures,  during  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  he  Is  making  the  computation,  which 
all  of  the  local  educational  agencies  within 
any  such  group  of  comparable  school  dis- 
tricts made  from  revenues  derived  from  local 
sources,  by  (B)  the  aggregate  number  of 
children  In  average  dally  attendance  to  whom 
such  agencies  provided  free  public  education 
during  such  second  preceding  fiscal  year." 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "If.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  CTommlssloner,  the  current  ex- 
penditures In  those  school  districts  which  be 
has  selected  under  clause  (1)  "  and  substitut- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "If,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commissioner,  the  current  expendltiwes  in 
the  school  districts  within  the  generally  com- 
parable group  as  determined  undw  clause 
(I)". 

(4)  The  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  of  sub- 
section (d)  are  repealed. 

Exclusion  of  property  which  Is  subject  to 
local  taxation 
Sec.  202.  Subeectlon  (1)  of  section  303.  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  "Federal  property", 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Such  term  Includes  real  projierty 
which  Is  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
leased  therefrom  and  the  Improvements 
thereon,  even  though  the  lessee's  interest,  or 
any  Improvement  on  such  property,  is  sub- 
ject to  taxation  by  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  or  by  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Subpart    2 — Minor    and    Technical    Amend- 
ments 
Sec.  211.  Section  3  Is  further  amended  in 
the  following  respects: 

Providing  ♦hat  children  of  servicemen  shall 
be  deemed  to  reside  with  a  parent  employed 
on  Federal  jjroperty 

(a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  3  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  Inserting  "(1)"  before  "resided  on 
Federal  property", 

(B)  InserUng  "(2)"  before  "resided  with 
a  parent",  and 

(C)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ",  or  (3)  had  a  parent  who  was  on 
active  duty  In  the  uniformed  services  (as 
defined  in  section  102  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949)". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
Is  repealed. 

Providing  that  all  Federal  payments  will  be 

deduction  from  gross  entitlements  on  the 

same  basis 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  In  determining  the  total  amount 
which  a  local  educational  agency  Is  entitled 
to  receive  under  this  section  (other  than  sub- 
section (c)(4)  thereof)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  deduct  (1)  such  amount 
as  he  determines  that  agency  derived  from 
other  Federal  payments  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion a(b)(l))  but  only  to  the  extent  such 
t>ayments  are  not  deducted  under  the  last 
sentence  of  section  2(a) .  and  only  to  the  ex- 
tent the  payments  are  made  with  respect  to 
property  on  which  children,  counted  for  pui- 
poses  of  this  section,  live  or  on  which  their 
parents  work,  and  (2)  such  amount  as  he 
determines  to  be  the  value  of  transportation 
and  of  custodial  and  other  maintenance  serv- 
ices furnished  such  agency  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  such  year.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  make  no  deduction  under  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  determined  under 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  prece<ting  sentence 
U  less  than  $1,000." 


Making  the  appropriation  for  one  fiscal  year 
available    through   the   following   year    to 
meet  obligations  of  the  current  year 
Sec.  212.  Section  5(b)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:    "Sums  appropriated  pursuant   to 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
and  payment  as  provided  In  this  Act  until 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appro- 
priated." 

Where  a  local  educational  agency  cannot  or 
will  not  educate  children  living  on  Federal 
property 

Skc.  213.  Section  6  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g). 
and  by  Inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (e)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a  State  or  of 
any  political  subdivision  of  the  State  may  be 
expended  for  the  free  public  education  of 
children  who  reside  on  any  Federal  property 
within  the  State,  or  if  no  tax  revenues  of  a 
State  are  allocated  for  the  free  public  edu- 
cation of  such  children,  then  the  property 
on  which  such  children  reside  shall  not  be 
considered  Federal  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act.  If 
a  local  educational  agency  refuses  for  any 
other  reason  to  provide  in  any  fiscal  year 
free  public  education  for  children  who  re- 
side on  Federal  property  which  is  within 
the  school  district  of  that  agency  or  which. 
In  the  determination  of  the  Commissioner, 
would  be  within  that  school  district  If  It 
were  not  Federal  property,  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  any  amount  to  which  the  local 
educational  agency  is  otherwise  entitled  for 
that  year  under  section  3  or  4  an  amount 
equal  to  (1)  the  amount  (Lf  any)  by  which 
the  cost  to  the  Commissioner  of  providing 
free  public  education  for  that  year  for  each 
such  child  exceeds  the  local  contribution 
rate  of  that  agency  for  that  year,  multiplied 
by    (2)    the   number  of   such   children." 

Sec.  214.  Section  303  Is  amended  In  the  fol- 
lowing respects : 

Extending  to  all  property  the  [M^vlston  which 
permits  Federal  property  used  for  housing 
to  be  counted  as  Federal  property  for  one 
year  after  transfer   by  the  United  States 

(a)  Clause  (B)  of  the  second  last  sentence 
of  section  303(1)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"housing". 

Repeal  of  exclusion  of  property  used  for  pro- 
vision of  local  benefits 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303(1) 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "(A)  any  real  property 
used  by  the  United  States  primarily  for  the 
provision  of  services  or  benefits  to  the  local 
area  in  which  such  property  is  situated."; 
and 

(2)  redesignating  clause  (B),  (C),  and 
(D)  as  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  respec- 
tively. 

Eliminating  eligibility  of  federally  connected 
children  in  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
grades 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (4)  of  section  303,  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  "free  public  edu- 
cation", is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
purposes  of  title  II". 

(2)  SubsecUon  (15)  of  that  section,  re- 
lating to  the  definitions  of  "elementary 
school"  and  "secondary  school",  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "For  the  purpose  of  title  II, 
the"  and  Inserting  "The"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Authorizing  the  Commissioner  to  establish 
a   method   of    counting   children    for   the 
purpose     of     determining     average     daily 
attendance 
(d)   Subsection     (10)     of    section    303    is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)    Average  dally  attendance  shall   be 

determined   In   accordance   with   State   law. 


except  that  (A)  the  average  daUy  attendance 
of  children  with  respect  to  whom  payment 
Is  to  be  made  under  section  3  or  4  of  this 
Act  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  and  (B) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  where  the  local  educational  agency  of 
the  school  district  in  which  any  child  re- 
sides makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  tuition 
payment  for  the  free  public  education  of 
such  child  In  a  school  situated  In  another 
school  district,  for  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
attendance  of  such  child  at  such  school  shall 
be  held  and  considered  (1)  to  be  attendance 
at  a  school  of  the  local  educational  agency 
so  making  or  contracting  to  make  such  tui- 
tion payment,  and  (11)  not  to  be  attendance 
at  a  school  of  the  local  educational  agency 
receiving  such  tuition  payment  or  entitled 
to  receive  such  payment  under  the  contract. " 

Port  B — Amendments  to  Public  Late  81S 
Reducing  Percentage  Increase  Required  lor 
Eligibility  and  Lengthening  Increase  Pe- 
riod to  4  Tears 

Sec.  221.  (a)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "at  least  5  per  centum"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "at  least  6  per 
centum". 

(b)  Section  16(15)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "third  or  fourth"  Immediately  before 
the  phrase  "regiUar  school  year"  the  first 
time  that  phrase  occurs  In  the  subsection, 
and  by  striking  out  "or  the  regular  school 
year  preceding  such  school  year". 

(c)  Section  15(16)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two"  and  Inserting  "four"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(d)  Section  5(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  determining  under  thU  section 
the  total  of  the  payments  which  may  be 
made  to  a  local  educational  agency  on  the 
basis  of  any  application,  the  total  number 
of  children  counted  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  (2).  or  (3),  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed — 

"(1)  the  number  of  children  whose  mem- 
bership at  the  close  of  the  increase  period 
for  the  application  Is  compared  with  mem- 
bership in  the  base  period  for  purposes  of 
that  paragraph,  minus 

"(2)  the  number  of  such  children  whose 
membership  at  the  close  of  the  Increase 
period  was  compared  with  membership  in 
the  base  year  for  purposes  of  such  paragraph 
under  the  last  previous  application.  If  any, 
of  the  agency  on  the  basis  of  which  any  pay- 
ment has  been  or  may  be  made  to  that 
agency." 

Reduction   In   the  Non-Federal  Growth 

Requirement 
Sec.  222.  SecUon     6(d)     of    such    Act    is 
amended  by  striking  out  "107  per  centum" 
and   by   inserting  in   Ueu   thereof  "lOfl  per 
centum". 

Extending    the    Time    for    Determining   the 
Numl)er  of  Unhoused  Children  by  Author- 
izing the  Conunlssloner  To  Make  the  Esti- 
mate  for    a   Period    Extending  One  Tear 
Beyond  the  Increase  Period 
Sec.  223.  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "the  year  following"  Immediately 
before  the  phrase   "the  Increase  period". 
Exclusion  of  Property  Which  Is  Subject  to 
Local  Taxation 
Sec.  224.  Section    15(1)    of    such   Act,  re- 
lating to  the  definiUon  of  "Federal  property". 
Is   amended   by   striking   out   the  following 
sentence:  "Such  term  Includes  real  property 
which  Is  owned  by  the  United  SUtes  and 
leased    therefrom    and    the    improvements 
thereon,   even   though   the  lessee's  Interest, 
or   any   Improvement   on  such   property.  1» 
subject  to  taxation  by  a  State  or  a  poUUcal 
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subdivision  of  a  State  or  by  the  District  of 
CJolumbla."  j 

Uaklng  the  Provisions  Relambg  to  Indians 
Living  on  Reservations  i^rmanent 

Sec  225.  (a)  The  first  sen  Dance  of  section 
14(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "ending  prior  to  July  1,  1^66."  and  ".  not 
to  exceed   »60,000,000   In   tha   aggregate,". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  olj  section  14(b) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  except  that 
ftfter  June  30.  1966.  no  agrooment  may  be 
made  to  extend  asslstancia  under  this 
section". 

Providing  That  Children  Resi^ng  on  Federal 
Property  Who  Have  a  Parent  In  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Will  Be  Considered  as  Fed- 
erally Connected  . 

Sec.  226.  Section  6(a)(1)  ^t  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(A) "  Ihimedlately  be- 
fore the  phrase  "with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property"  and  by  inaprting  Immedi- 
stely  before  the  comma  preceding  the  phrase 
"multiplied  by  95  per  centum"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  (B)  who  had  a  parent  who  was  on 
active  duty  In  the  uniformed  services  (as 
defined  in  section  102  of  thk  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949 ) ".  ! 

Providing  for  Transfer  of  Titlie  to  Facilities 
to  the  Local  Educational  |  Agency  Where 
It  Is  In  the  Federal  Interest  To  Do  So 

Sec.  227.  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before  the 
first  word  thereof,  and  by  ad<ilng  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection :  ' 

"(b)  When  the  Commisslotier  determines 
It  1*  In  the  interest  of  the  F^sderal  Govern- 
ment to  do  so,  he  may  transfer  to  the  appro- 
priate local  educational  agenoy  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  any  facilities  provided  \inder  this  sec- 
tion (or  sections  204  or  310  of  this  Act  as 
In  effect  January  1,  1958).  AUy  such  trans- 
fer shall  be  without  charge,  bilt  may  be  made 
on  such  other  terms  and  conditions,  and  at 
such  time  as  the  Commissioner  deems  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  piirposes  of  this 
Act."  [  ■ 

Bepeal   of   Exclusion    of   Property   Used   for 
Provision  of  Local  Benefits 
Sec.  228.  The  last  sentence  of  section  15(1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "(A)  any  real  property 
used  by  the  United  States  primarily  for  the 
provision  of  services  or  beneQtB  to  the  local 
»rea  in  which  such  property]  is  situated,"; 
and  j 

(2)  redesignating  clauses  (p),  (C).  and 
(D)  as  clauses  (A).  (B),  an:il  (C),  respec- 
tively. ! 

Eliminating  Eligibility  of  laderally  Con- 
nected Children  In  Thlrteejlth  and  Four- 
teenth Grades 

8»c.  229.  Section  15(4)  of  sU:h  Act.  relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  "free  pubUc  educa- 
tion," is  amended  by  inserting  ",  except  that 
»uch  term  does  not  Include  lany  education 
provided  beyond  grade  12"  Inomedlately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  o^  the  sentence. 
Including  American  Samoa 
of  "State" 

Sec.  230.  Section  15(13)    of 
••Mng    to    the    definition    o|f 
smended    by    inserting    "American    Samoa 
uninedlately  before   "the  yirtfjn  Islands 
Port  C— Effective  date 

Sec.  241.  The  amendments ,  made  by  this 
Htle  shau  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  be- 
^anlng  after  June  30,  1966,  except  that  If 
we  amendment  made  by  sectHon  213  would 
Mve  reduced  the  payments  under  such  Act 
w  a  local  educational  agency  for  the  fiscal 
^  ending  June  30,  1966  (if  It  had  been  in 
wect  lor  that  year),  the  amendment  shall 
not  apply  to  that  local  educational  agency 
w  fiscal  years  ending  prior  tj>i  July  1,  1968 
CXII 321— Part  4 
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Definition 


buch  Act,  re- 
"State,"     is 


The  fact  sheet  presented  by  Mr.  Morse 
is  as  follows: 

Fact  Shzet 
Elementary      and       Secondary      Education 

Amendments  of  1999 — Appropriations  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1967 
[In  millions] 
Title  I,  amendments  to  the  Ellemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of   1965    (Elementary   and 
Secondary    Education    Act    of 
1965,  Public  Law  89-10) : 

Part  A,  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
advantaged (tlUe  I  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965) $1,070 

Part  B,  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  Instruc- 
tional materials  (title  n  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965) 106 

Part  C,  supplementary  educa- 
tional centers  and  services 
(title  ni  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965) 150 

Part  D,  research  (title  IV  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act;  Cooperative  Research 
Act) 80 

Fart  E,  strengthening  State  de- 
partments of  education  (title 
V  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965) 22 


Total— 1,427 


Title  II,  amendments  to  federally 
affected  areas  program: 

Part  A,  operation  of  schools  (Pub- 
lic Law  874) _. 

Part  B,  construction  of  schools 
(PubUc  Law  816) 


183.4 
22.9 


Total. 


200.3 


Total  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966 1,633.3 

TiTuc   I — AmamifEMTs   to   the    elementabt 

AMD    SECONDAST     EDUCATION    ACT    OF     1966 

Part  A — Opportunity  for  the  disadvantaged 
{1966  amendments  to  title  1  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Public  Law  89-10} 

Background 
The  close  tie  between  poverty,  low  aca- 
demic achievement,  and  poor  schools  has 
long  been  recognized.  The  10  States  with 
the  lowest  per  capita  Income  have  con- 
sistently high  levels  of  Selective  Service 
rejection.  Two-thirds  of  the  famUles  headed 
by  persons  with  fewer  than  9  years  of  educa- 
tion live  In  poverty.  In  the  18-  to  24-year- 
old  age  bracket,  20  percent  of  the  young  men 
and  women  with  an  eighth-grade  education 
or  less  are  unemployed. 

The  poor  school,  whether  situated  In  the 
rural  or  urban  slum,  breeds  disinterest  re- 
sulting in  a  dropout  rate  far  above  that  in 
schools  serving  higb-lncome  neighborhoods. 
In  the  inner  city  high  schools,  as  many  as 
60  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  In  the 
10th  grade  may  drop  out  before  graduation. 
The  Federal  Government  assumed  a  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  provide  quality  edu- 
cation to  all  children  with  the  passage  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Title  I  of  this  law  established 
a  billion  dollar  program  aimed  at  educa- 
tionally deprived  children.  The  Congress  ap- 
propriated •775  million  for  the  first  year  of 
this  program.  1 


>An  additional  appropriations  request  for 
•184  million  Is  currently  before  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1966,  making  a  total  request 
for  thto  title  of  $950  million. 


Local  public  school  districts  are  eligible  to 
receive  a  share  of  these  funds  based  on  half 
the  average  current  school  expenditures  per 
child  in  the  State,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  school -age  children  In  the  district  from 
families  having  an  annual  Income  below 
$2,000  or  from  families  receiving  aid  for 
dependent  children  payments  In  excess  of 
$2,000. 

As  of  January  31,  1966.  an  estimated  6,000 
projects  are  being  supported  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $550  mllUon.  More  than 
3.6  million  children  are  already  benefiting; 
new  programs  are  being  approved  daily. 

A  sample  of  484  of  these  projects  Indicates 
educationally  deprived  children  are  receiving 
a  variety  of  services.  Almost  two  out  of  every 
three  projects  call  for  remedial  reading. 
Forty  percent  Involve  summer  programs  to 
develop  and  rewnphasize  student  interest  In 
various  fields.  Thirty  percent  of  the  projecu 
are  using  teacher  aids  and  other  subprofes- 
slonal  jjersonnel.  Moreover,  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  early  years  of  education. 
Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  children  are  In 
the  grades  from  preschool  through  sixth. 
Proposal 

The  program  would  be  extended  through 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  current  authorization 
formula  would  be  continued  through  fiscal 
year  1967.  In  fiscal  year  1968  and  the  fol- 
lowing 2  years,  however,  the  low-income 
factor  would  be  raised  to  $3,000  and  the  most 
recent  data  on  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  would  be  used.  Thus.  2.9  mil- 
lion additional  children  would  be  counted, 
a  total  of  8.4  million.  This  would  Increase 
the  authorization  by  approximately  $600 
million. 

The  incentive  grant  proposals  scheduled 
to  go  Into  effect  in  fiscal  year  1967  would  be 
repealed  because  they  would  be  erratic  and 
would  fall  to  help  the  neediest  school  dis- 
tricts with  the  largest  numbers  of  disad- 
vantaged chUdren.  The  estimated  savings  of 
$400  million  would  thus  be  available  for 
making  basic  grants  to  more  than  20.000 
school  districts. 

Local  school  districts  would  be  permitted 
to  use  part  of  their  grants  for  planning,  in- 
cluding planning  for  school  construction. 
The  districts  would  have  to  demonstrate  that 
the  planning  funds  would  lead  to  a  program 
for  educationally  deprived  children.  More- 
over, schools  would  be  required  to  show  that 
the  planning  grants  are  needed  because  of 
the  innovative  nature  of  the  program  or 
because  the  schools  lack  the  resources  to 
plan  adequately. 

Special  provision  would  be  made  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  Indian  children  in  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  schools.  In  fiscal  yc«r 
1965,  there  were  nearly  150,000  Indian  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  6  and  18.  Only 
134,000  of  them  were  enrolled  in  school,  one- 
third  of  them  m  schools  maintained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Of  those  not  en- 
rolled in  school,  more  than  8.000  were  unable 
to  attend  because  of  lack  of  facilities.  An 
additional  4.000  lived  In  dormitories  away 
from  home  so  that  they  might  receive  an 
education.  Of  those  who  attend  school,  50 
percent  drop  out  before  they  complete  the 
12th  grade.  On  the  reservations,  young 
adults — those  under  45  years  of  age— average 
an  eighth  grade  education,  compared  to  a  na- 
tional average  of  almost  12  years  of  school. 

Funds  would  also  be  made  available  for 
the  education  of  migratory  children  of  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers.  Each  year,  ap- 
proximately 150,000  migrant  children  accom- 
pany their  parents  from  community  to  com- 
munity and  from  State  to  State.  Those 
migrating  from  some  home  bases  are  esti- 
mated to  spend  only  2  to  6  weeks  In  any 
one  school  district  during  the  harvest  sea- 
son. Well  over  half  of  all  migrant  children 
are  not  achieving  at  their  grade  level;  a 
substantial  number  of  them  are  2  years  or 
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more  l>«hlnd  In  tbelr  achoollng.  Of  aU 
mlgrmnta  over  the  age  of  25.  one-third  have 
only  a  fourth  grade  education  or  leu.  An 
additional  43  percent  have  no  more  than 
an  eighth  grade  education.  The  median  years 
of  school  completed  by  migrants  over  the  age 
of  35  U  0.6. 

A  toUl  of  •1.07  bUUon  would  be  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  111  I  million  more  than 
the    appropriations    request    In    fiscal    year 
19M. 
Part  B — School  library  reaourcea,  textbooka, 

and   other    inatructUmal    materiala    {1968 

amerutmenta  to  title  II  of  the  Elementary 

and    Secondary    Education    Act    of    1965, 

Public  Law  89-10) 

Background 

Quality  In  textbooks  and  school  library 
programs  is  related  to  students'  academic 
achievement,  to  remaining  In  high  school, 
and  to  continuing  on  to  college  or  a  job. 
Almost  70  percent  of  the  public  and  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  private  elementary 
schools  have  no  libraries.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  elementary  schoolchildren  in  the 
United  States  attend  schools  that  do  not 
have  libraries.  The  current  public  school 
levels  of  0.2  library  books  per  pupil  and  •2.38 
annual  expenditure  for  books  per  pupil  are 
well  below  the  recommended  professional 
standards  of  10  books  and  14  to  16  annual 
expenditure  for  books  per  pupil. 

In  addition,  school  systems  in  33  cities 
with  a  population  of  more  than  90,000  do  not 
provide  free  high  school  textbooks.  A  family 
with  children  in  high  school  may  have  to 
spend  •Id  to  930  per  student  for  current  text- 
books. In  1961  families  spent  ^90  million  for 
textbooks,  40  percent  of  that  year's  total 
textbook  expenditures.  Sales  of  textbooks 
in  1963  for  kindergarten  through  grade  13 
were  9293  million,  or  about  $6.11  per  student. 
This  amount  would  hardly  purchase  two  new 
textbooks,  which  is  Inadequate  In  view  of 
the  rapid  accumulation  and  changing  nature 
of  knowledge. 

In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  Congress  recognized  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  improvement  of  school 
libraries  and  instructional  materials.  The 
first  year  appropriation  was  $100  million. 

Title  II  funds  may  be  used  to  purchase 
textbooks  as  well  as  library  books  and  audio- 
visual materials.  The  money  may  also  be 
used  to  purchase  periodicals  and  documents. 
Alms   and    recordings,    but    not    equipment. 

By  February  10,  46  States  had  submitted 
their  State  plans  for  title  II  to  the  Office  of 
■ducatlon.  Thirty-four  of  these  plans  had 
been  approved  potentially  affecting  40  million 
students  and  1.6  million  teachers  in  these 
BUtes. 

Acquisition  of  library  resources  has  been 
given  priority  by  the  States.  Every  State 
plan  calls  for  spending  at  least  half  of  the 
money  for  school  library  resources.  Twenty 
of  the  34  State  plans  require  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  money  to  be  used  for  this 
category. 

By  summer,  the  remaining  plans  should  be 
approved  with  children  in  all  States  feeling 
the  impact  of  the  program  by  next  September 

Proposal 

The  program  for  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  instructional  materials 
would  be  continued  through  fiscal  year  1970. 
Special  provisions  would  be  made  for  Indian 
children  presently  not  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

State  departments  of  education  would  be 
able  to  expend  up  to  3  percent  of  their  allot- 
ment, or  $30,000,  whichever  is  the  greater, 
for  the  administration  of  the  program  at  the 
State  level. 

Funds  authorlBsd  for  fiscal  year  1967  would 
be  $106  million,  up  $6  million  from  this 
year's  appropriation.  Such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  would  be  authorised  for  the  next 
S  yean. 


Part  C — Supplementary  educational  centera 
and  aervicea  {1966  amendmenta  to  title  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  89-10) 

Background 
Seventy  percent  of  the  Nation's  public  sec- 
ondary schools  have  no  language  laboratories. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  our  elementary 
schools  do  not  have  the  services  of  a  guidance 
counselor  for  even  1  day  a  week.  In  40 
States,  there  are  still  high  schools  without 
science  laboratories. 

The  supplementary  centers  and  services 
which  Congress  authorized  under  title  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  were  based  on  the  premises  that  com- 
munities and  local  school  districts  know 
their  deficiencies  and  that  they  are  most  able 
to  devise  remedies  for  their  own  needs. 

A  wide  variety  of  services  can  be  xised  to 
raise  the  quality  of  education  on  the  local 
level.  The  title  encourages  school  districts 
to  look  at  their  educational  needs  and  de- 
velop original  and  Innovative  programs  to 
enrich  courses  of  study. 

By  the  first  deadline,  746  title  HI  proposals 
were  submitted  requesting  more  than  $76 
million  for  these  supplementary  centers  and 
services.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven 
planning  projects  and  70  operational  proj- 
ects were  approved.  An  estimated  20  million 
persons  are  to  be  served  by  these  efforts — 
children  and  teachers  in  public  and  private 
schools,  preschoolers,  adults,  handicapped 
children  and  out-of-school  youth. 

More  than  half  of  these  projects  were  for 
multipiirpoee  programs,  such  as  media  and 
material  centers,  cultural  enrichment  pro- 
grams and  mobile  activities.  Almost  one- 
third  were  for  special  activities  outside  the 
regular  curriculum,  such  as  guidance  coun- 
seling, remedial  instruction,  special  educa- 
tion for  the  talented,  and  self -instruction. 

By  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  1,000  projects  will  have  been  ap- 
proved affecting  some  3.000  school  districts: 
however,  the  available  funds  will  help  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  24,000  school 
distrlcU. 

Proposal 

The  program  for  supplementary  centers 
and  services  would  be  continued  through 
fiscal  year  1970.  Special  provisions  would  be 
made  for  Indian  children  presently  not  cov- 
ered by  the  program. 

Funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1967  would 
be  $150  million,  doubling  this  year's  appro- 
priation.   Such  sums  as  may   be  necessary 
would  be  authorized  for  the  next  3  years. 
Port  D — Reaearch  {1966  amendmenta  to  title 
IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  89-10,  and 
to  the  Cooperative  Reaearch  Act  of  1954) 

Background 
While  $43  billion  will  be  spent  on  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States  this  year,  less  than 
1  percent  will  be  expended  for  educational 
research.  Private  industry  allocates  up  to  10 
percent  and  more  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Tht  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  83-631)  was  passed  to  provide 
support  for  research  to  develop  new  knowl- 
edge about  the  process  and  content  of  educa- 
tion and  to  devise  new  applications  of  this 
knowledge  In  solving  these  problems. 

Despite  the  small  U.S.  Investment  in  edu- 
cational research,  important  progress  has 
been  made.  For  example,  blind  children  are 
being  taught  to  read  at  four  times  the  pre- 
vious rate.  Under  the  braille  system,  the 
average  sixth  grade  blind  child  Is  able  to 
read  at  the  rate  of  60  words  a  minute.  A  new 
technique,  which  uses  an  accelerated  rate  of 
words  on  tape,  enables  the  child  to  compre- 
hend oral  instruction  at  the  rate  of  about 
340  words  a  minute  or.  in  some  instances,  as 
many  as  400  words  a  minute. 

Using  programed  Instructional  materials 
developed  by  researchers,  fourth  and  sixth 


graders  at  the  experimental  Oakleaf  Elemen- 
tary School  in  suburban  Pittsburgh  scared 
higher  than  college  freshmen  on  science 
tests  prepared  by  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Preschool  children  have  been  taught  to 
read,  and  to  read  well,  in  exi>erimental  pro- 
grams that  stimulate  their  curiosity  and  in- 
tellectual drive. 

As  of  June  30,  1966,  more  than  1,700  proj- 
ects had  been  supported.  In  1966,  with  the 
Increased  funds  available,  346  additional 
projects  will  receive  support.  Moreover,  nine 
Research  and  Development  Centers  at  uni- 
versities have  been  established  to  focus  at- 
tention on  high  priority  problem  areas. 

Seeking  to  Improve  the  depth  of  U.S.  edu- 
cational research.  Congress  appropriated 
$100  million  over  6  years  under  title  IV  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  for  the  constructing  and  equipping  of 
national  and  regional  research  facilities.  In 
so  doing.  It  amended  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  to  Include  a  national  program  of 
educational  laboratories.  Nine  development 
grants  have  already  been  made.  The  re- 
search program  was  also  expanded  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  educational  re- 
searchers. Seven  hundred  people  will  be 
trained  in  the  summer  of  1966,  with  an 
additional  1,300  receiving  training  In  the  fall. 

Proposal 

The  program  would  be  broadened  to  per- 
mit research  training  contracts  Including 
those  with  profltmaklng  organizations. 
Moreover,  authority  would  be  added  to  per- 
mit the  acquisition  of  existing  buildings  for 
research  facilities  (now  only  new  buildings 
may  be  constructed) . 
Part  E — Strengthening  State  Departmenta  of 

Education  {1966  amendmenta  to  title  V  of 

the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  89-10) 
Background 

The  State  provides  instructional  leader- 
ship and  technical  services  to  local  school 
districts,  and  coordinates  education  plan- 
ning and  activity.  These  activities  demand 
strong  State  education  agencies.  Funnellng 
of  Federal  funds  through  the  SUte  agencies 
has  intensified  the  need.  The  agencies  must 
plan  disbursements  and  submit  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  accomplishments  to  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

But  despite  growing  demands  upon  the 
State  education  agencies,  most  are  seriously 
understaffed  in  almost  every  field.  One  State 
education  department  last  year  had  only 
76  professionals  to  assUt  1300  schooU  and 
30.000  local  school  people.  Under  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  State  educational 
leadership  has  often  been  Inadequate. 

To  strengthen  State  education  depart- 
ments under  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  Congress  appro- 
priated $17  mlUlon.  Applications  for  fund* 
have  been  approved  for  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rloo.  All  call  for  hiring  additional 
personnel,  estimated  to  total  more  than  1.500. 

Ninety-one  percent  of  the  proposals  outline 
efforts  to  strengthen  capacity  for  planning 
and  developing  new  educational  programs, 
for  evaluating  existing  programs,  and  fM 
coordinating  research  activities.  Soie  88 
percent  of  the  States  said  they  planned  to 
Improve  their  general  administration. 

In  addition.  83  percent  of  the  States  want 
to  provide  more  leadership  to  local  school 
districts  and  educational  agencies.  Such 
leadership  would  include  the  services  of  con- 
sultants and  technical  assistance. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  States  submitted 
I^ans  for  Improving  teacher  education, 
teacher  certification,  and  teachw  licensing 
In  many  cases  the  States  hope  to  raise  the 
level  of  teacher  qualifications. 

An  equal  percentage  of  States  h<H)«  «> 
strengthen    statistical    and    daU    collection 
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methods  with  automatic  prooeasing  equip- 
ment, and  to  improve  methods  of  conununl- 
caUon  between  State  offices,  school  districts 
Utd  Individual  schools. 

Groups  of  States  are  also  Jotoing  forces  for 
a  team  attack  on  common  problems  In  edu- 
cation using  the  funds  reserved  for  experi- 
mental projects  under  title  V,  In  New  Eng- 
land, for  example.  States  will  use  funds  to 
plan  a  program  for  educatloiua  assessment. 
Proposal 

The  program  for  strengthening  State  de- 
partments of  education  would  be  continued 
through  fiscal  year  1970. 

Funds  authorized  for  fiscal  jaar  1967  would 
be  $22  million,  up  $S  million  f^om  this  year's 
appropriation.  Such  sums  asisiay  be  neces- 
nry  would  be  authorized  for  tbe  next  3  years. 

TULX  n — AMEMSItKNTS  TO  nOKRALLT  AF- 
rCCTED  AREAS  PXOGRAM  (1960  AMENDMENTS 
TO  PUBLIC  LAW  SIS  AND  PUBLIt  LAW   874) 

Background 

Congress  has  recognized  thnft  Federal  ac- 
tivities have  an  Impact  on  locBl  school  dis- 
tricts. The  influx  of  new  faratUies  generated 
by  these  activities  and  the  loss  of  tax  revenue 
resulting  from  Federal  acqulaition  of  prop- 
erty has  caused  severe  strain  jon  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  Nation.  To  help  relieve  this 
itraln,  the  Lanham  Act  was  adopted  in  1941 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  communities 
Impacted"  by  Federal  defense  installations. 
In  1950,  the  81st  Congress  passed  two  laws 
which  were  designed  to  set  IQ)  a  uniform 
nationwide  formula  to  contljaue  the  pro- 
gram. Public  Law  81-815  for  s5jool  construc- 
tion and  Public  Law  81-874  for  operating 
expenses.  As  a  result,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  assisted  with  the  construction  of 
•chool  facilities  where  Federal  pctlvities  have 
caused  a  rapid  increase  In  sch<>ol  enrollment 
and  has  compensated  local  school  dlstrlcU 
for  educating  federally  connected  children. 

Funds  are  made  available  tp  local  educa- 
Uonal  agencies  providing  free  iDubllc  educa- 
tion to  substantial  numbers  ^f  children  In 
the  following  two  major  categories :  ( 1 )  those 
whose  parents  work  and  llvie  on  Federal 
property  (category  A  children)  | and  (2)  those 
whose  parents  either  live  or  W(^Tk  on  Federal 
property  (category  B  children) . 

Since  the  program  began  ^n  1950,  more 
than  $2.36  billion  has  been  appropriated  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  schools  and 
»1.23  billion  for  school  constrfuctlon.  More 
than  61,000  classrooms  serving  I  tlmost  3  mil- 
lion children  have  been  built. 

The  relative  number  of  federlilly  cormected 
•nroUments  has  remained  oonatent.  at 
around  15  percent,  and  Feddral  payments 
Have  averaged  about  6  percent  of  the  total 
operating  costs  of  eligible  school  dUtricts 
IBM  ^^^  ^'°*^*  ***  program  «|^  enacted  in 
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Tnited  States  and  outlying  anas . 
»  SUtes  and  District  of  Coluinb  i . 


Alabama 

Ahska...".;; 

Ariiona ^21 

Aitamas        *  "'* 

Csllfcroia' 

f;<>lor»do..." 

Connecticut 

"«la»iire  

JTorldii.       

ijoontia.... 

^*»*U._       - 

••ialio.. 

Ilteois 

'I'liana  

lo»a 

"**  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


In  the  1965  budget  submitted  to  Congreas, 
the  President  recommended  that  a  thorough 
study  be  made  of  the  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  federally  impacted  areas.  Of 
particular  concern  was  the  effect  that  Fed- 
«^  activities  have  on  the  fiscal  and  economic 
resources  of  local  communities  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

Congress  approved  this  recommendation 
and  appropriated  $200,000  for  the  study.  A 
contract  for  the  project  was  concluded  with 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  based  upon 
the  major  reconmiendatlons  of  tJie  study. 
Proposal 
The  amendments  to  Public  Law  874  are 
designed  to  make  major  revisions  In  the  im- 
pacted areas  program — making  the  payments 
to  school  districts  more  equitable  across  the 
Nation  and.  consequently,  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  program. 

The  three  major  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  present  ellgiblUty  requirement 
would  be  eliminated  and  school  districts 
would  be  required  to  absorb  without  Federal 
payment  a  minimum  percentage  of  federally 
connected  children. 

As  the  law  presently  operates.  If  the  total 
number  of  federally  connected  children  con- 
stitutes 3  percent  of  the  enrollment  In  a 
school  district,  that  district  receives  payment 
for  all  federally  connected  children.  How- 
ever, if  the  number  of  federally  connected 
children  constitutes  2.9  percent  of  the  en- 
rollment, the  district  receives  no  payment 
whatsoever.  The  result  is  that  some  districts 
educate  federally  connected  children  at  Fed- 
eral expense  while  others  carry  out  this  re- 
sponsibility with  local  revenues. 

This  amendment  would  require  each  local 
educational  agency  to  absorb  without  Fed- 
eral payment  a  number  of  A  category  children 
equal  to  3  percent  of  total  attendance  and  a 
ntunber  of  B  category  children  equal  to  6  per- 
cent of  total  attendance.  Payments  would 
be  made  only  for  the  number  of  children 
above  the  absorption  level  in  each  category. 
If  a  local  educational  agency  has  less  than 
the  minimum  percentage  of  A  category  chil- 
dren. It  may  count  those  children  In  the  B 
category. 

3.  The  method  of  computing  the  Ptederal 
contribution  would  be  uniformly  based  on  a 
local  cost  of  education  basis. 

The  rate  of  Federal  payment  U  designed  to 
(a)  meet  the  cost  of  education  In  the  locale 
where  the  child  Is  being  educated,  and  -(b) 
replace  the  revenue  lost  to  the  school  district 
by  the  loss  of  tax  on  property  ovimed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Some  districts  now  receive  Federal  pay- 
ments In  excess  of  the  amount  required  to 
compensate  them  for  burdens  Imposed  by 
Federal  acUviUes. 


In  order  to  Umlt  Federal  payments  to  the 
burden  actuaUy  Imposed  by  Federal  acUv- 
Itles,  this  amendment  woxUd  eliminate  the 
local  educational  agencys  option  to  use  one- 
half  the  national  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture or  one-half  the  State  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  as  its  rate  of  payment. 

Each  local  educational  agency  would  also 
be  placed  in  a  group  composed  of  generally 
comparable  dlstricte  in  the  State.  The  local 
contribution  rate  of  each  agency  within  a 
group  would  be  the  average  per  pupU  ex- 
penditure of  the  entire  group.  At  present 
a  local  agency  is  able  to  select  the  districts 
to  which  it  considers  Itself  to  be  generally 
comparable,  and  this  often  results  In  over- 
payment. 

3.  Federal  property  which  is  leased  to  a 
private  concern  and  is.  therefore,  subject  to 
local  taxation  would  not  be  considered  Fed- 
eral property  with  regard  to  ascertaining  the 
Federal  connection  of  pupils  who  reside  on 
that  property  or  whose  parents  are  employed 
on  that  property. 

Federal  property  leased  to  private  indi- 
viduals is  subject  to  local  taxaUon,  there- 
fore, the  local  school  district  may  derive 
taxes  from  the  property.  This  amendment 
would  provide  that  any  Federal  property 
which  is  subject  to  local  taxaUon  on  the 
leasehold  Interest  no  longer  would  be  con- 
sidered Federal  property  for  purposes  of  the 
act.  Since  the  States  have  the  power  to  tax 
this  type  of  property,  they  have  a  source  of 
revenue  which  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  educating  children  connected  with  the 
property. 

The  temporary  provisions  for  construction 
of  school  facilities.  Public  Law  815,  would  be 
allowed  to  expire,  except  those  which  apply 
to  IndUn  children  living  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. The  temporary  provisions  apply  es- 
sentially to  children  whose  parenU  either 
work  or  reside  on  Government  property  but 
not  both. 

A  number  of  minor  and  technical  wnend- 
ments  would  also  be  made  In  both  laws  to 
Improve  coat  effecUveness,  to  atreamllne  ad- 
ministration, and  to  eliminate  minor  Ineoul- 
ties. 

The  effect  of  the  amendments  would  be  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  two  programs  from 
$466  million  (estimated  cost  for  fiscal  year 
1967  under  present  provisions)  to  about  $206 
million.  Of  the  4,077  school  districts  now 
eUglble  under  PubUc  Law  874,  about  1,300 
would  not  be  eligible.  AU  participating 
schools  would  receive  a  reduced  Federal  pay- 
ment. Overpayments,  cited  In  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  study,  would  be  virtually 
eliminated.  Savings,  thus  effected  In  the 
Impacted  areas  program,  could  be  used  to 
finance  the  expansions  recommended  by  the 
administration  in  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966. 


Education  o(  ehUdrpn  of  low-income 
families,'  title  I 


Grants 


$1,  OSS,  721, 000 
l,026,e.'i9,370 


31, 161.  2RS 
1.732,U23 
9. 318,  065 
20. 827,  Ofll 
70, 147.  Ml 
8,790,792 
6,  472.  7ffl 

1.776.  .sea 

24.715.289 
33. 586, 697 

•2.i»,im 

2,291.824 
S4.966.8S6 
16, 629, 689 
16, 776t  967 


Admiolstratlon 


$11, 689,  OOP 
10,996,268 


311. 613 

75.000 

93,181 

203.271 

701, 475 

87,906 

75,000 

75,000 

247, 153 

335,867 

76,000 

76,000 

649,669 

165.  297 

167,  770 


School  library 

resources, 

tpxthooks,  and 

instnictional 

material,' 

title  U 


$105,000,000 
101,850^000 


1, 800, 874 

129, 701 

853,113 

966.884 

9. 787,  430 

1,114,118 

1,  458, 132 
270,021 

2,  748,  090 
2,256,992 

407,038 

382,890 

S.  591. 129 

2. 650.  790 

1, 531, 091 


Supplementary 

educational 

centiTs  and 

servlees,' 

title  lU 


S160, 000, 000 
145.600,000 


2.732,702 

382,290 

1,332,790 

1,683,973 

12,689.383 

1,698,167 

2,099,636 

546,903 

4,066,634 

3,  S27, 457 

70$,  210 

718,382 

7. 487,  686 

3,669.960 

2,134,442 


Strcngtbonlng 

Slate 

departments  of 

Macatioii,< 

title  V 


$18, 700. 000 
18,126,000 


361, 016 
118.744 
217,206 
241,611 
1,437,663 
262,769 
280,390 
U4,00( 
483,068 
431,120 
18IIL90( 
164,611 
7S8,18S 
462,975 
296,266 


Rsttmated  total. 

Elementary  and 

Secondary  Act  of 

1965,  amended 


$1,344,110,000 
1,303, 631,818 


$8, 867,  $67 

2,438,668 

11,814,415 

■J».  322. 800 

M.a6>,382 

U,  843,  754 

10, 886,  886 

%802,tt3 

32,260,224 

89, 988, 133 

3.478,2(0 

3,622,107 

e*,  330,425 

23,468,701 

20,956,628 
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Kanau. 

Ken  tacky  „. 

LouUiaiu 

Mains 

Maryland 

ManacbuMtti 

Michigan 

Minnesota.  .__...„ 

MlwlarippI .  ....„ . 

Mliaoun 

Mwitww 

Nebraikt 

NsTatla 

New  Hampohtre 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio „ 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. .  r. 

Rhode  bland 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 

TennsMse 

Texas 

UUh 

VermcDt 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wlseoosln 

WTomlng 

DIstrlet  of  Columbia. 

Outlying 


EdoMtlaa  of  chUdran  of  low-Income 
famiUea,'  Utle  I 


Onuto 


27. 
34. 

3. 
13, 
14, 
31. 
22, 
27. 
20, 

S. 

e. 
1, 

22, 

8. 
«8, 
47, 

4. 
3fi. 
IS. 

7. 
SO, 

3, 
24. 

«, 
28, 
W, 

2. 

1, 
27. 

0. 
IS, 
1«. 

1, 

4, 


e8g.sifi 

100.022 
487,814 
010,400 
718,671 
876,287 
242,404 
063,088 
787,106 
866,028 
418,670 
328,882 
866,170 
306,106 
000,176 
818,773 
643,466 
813. 160 
604,010 
244,688 
644,836 
41^881 
316,211 
633.284 
718,004 
268,806 
067,138 
840,200 
887,221 
873,613 
830,800 
600,886 
282,360 
243,444 
406,377 
840,640 


31, 761, 630 


Administration 


$06,308 

271.000 

344.878 

78,000 

137.  1S6 

148.762 

312.424 

220.631 

277,871 

288,880 

78,000 

76.000 

78.000 

76.000 

220.002 

88,188 

086,436 

478, 132 

78,000 

382.447 

186,448 

7\000 

803,182 

78,000 

247. 181 

78.000 

280,671 

008,402 

78,000 

75.000 

278.308 

06.006 

152.824 

162.434 

75.000 

78.000 


602,732 


School  library 

resources, 

textbooks,  and 

Instruetlonal 

material,' 

Utien 


tl,  178. 483 

1,803.703 

2,003.U58 

844.811 

1.004,186 

2,728.088 

4,887,784 

2,068.016 

1,260,206 

2, 401, 130 

306,620 

706,001 

220,847 

340.  814 

3,371,88» 

620,337 

8.618,018 

2,504,777 

357.850 

8,643,817 

1,262.746 

1,013,281 

6,072,684 

445.330 

1.363.223 

300.827 

1,888,685 

8,888,081 

610, 140 

216,  741 

2, 182, 362 

1, 637.  304 

832.384 

2,386,251 

188,761 

836,087 


3,180,000 


Supplementary 

educational 

centers  and 

services,' 

title  III 


31, 788, 683 
2.402.240 
2, 786, 147 

007,380 
2,633,008 
3. 860. 478 
6,138,620 
2,768.034 
1,064.221 
3,264,788 

720,888 
1.246,62* 

473,307 

68^047 
4.746,261 

067,064 
12, 235,  on 
3, 755. 063 

682,180 
7,461,000 
1,020,401 
1, 886, 447 
8,201,207 

817, 278 
2, 125,  418 

725.014 
2,020,727 
7,728,464 

058.827 

403.228 
3.308,677 
2,340,062 
1.540,777 
3, 186, 334 

461,238 

714,800 


4,800,000 


Strengthening 

SUte 

departments  of 

education,* 

UtleV 


8280,100 
306,713 
881.870 
160.830 
330.343 
420.266 
710. 810 
363,642 
283,476 
402,648 
182,336 
200.033 
133.251 
140.440 
603,880 
184,013 

1,101,300 
470,811 
146,721 
812,434 
288,311 
240,782 
787,230 
148,487 
300,222 
181.082 
373.661 
800.024 
180.883 
126.442 
400.477 
327,026 
234,401 
300,614 
127,066 
148,107 


374,000 


E8ttniat<>d  total 
Elementary  and 

1066,  amended 


»12,M6,gi4 

31.7«8.S8« 

3».VJt,m 

S.307,«n 

18, 7J0,  ISl 

22.013,725 

43.206,010 

27.4M,Jli 

31.8«2,CT 

33. 102, 105 

i7(B.(B0 

8.6tiI2> 

l,7(i7,M 

2.936.196 

30. 032, 517 

10.t7ll,»S 

l:'l,i8S.28( 

Si71»,8S2 

S.  tie,  470 

4t.SlS.2Sl 

19,'nt.m 

10.282.141 

65,77».S53 

S,  110,176 

28.751,101 

7.606,618 

34,430,882 

8.743,060 

4.417.ffi0 

2.483.024 

33.712,ra 

14.0gi,8M 

18,142.816 

22,318.077 

2,247.4S» 

6.U1.442 


40,478,382 


'  Estimated  distribution  based  on  State  maximum  possible  allotments.  fVtcal  year 
1066.  Base  data  do  not  include  hnndirapped  or  micrant  children.  3  percent  of  the 
grant  amount  roserved  tot  the  outlying  sreas  (Including  Bureau  o(  Indl:m  Affairs). 

'  Estimated  distribution  of  SIU.OOO.OOO  (3  percent  rc!ierved  for  the  outlying  arraf^, 
Including  BIA)  on  the  basiis  of  the  estimated  total  elementary  and  recondary  school 
enrollment,  (all  1965. 

»  Estimated  distribution  of  $150,000,000  (3  percent  reserved  for  the  outlvlng  nrcas. 
Including  BIA)  »-1thabaslc  allotment  of  .f200,000to  the  50  3tates  and  District  of  Colum- 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
reasons  given  In  my  floor  statement  on 
March  2,  1966,  In  colloquy  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, relative  to  the  proposals  to  cut  back 
on  educational  expenditures,  some  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  measure  Just 
Introduced,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  re- 
port that  I  have  grave  reservations  as 
to  various  aspects  of  the  introduced 
measure. 

However,  since  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  principle  that  any  administration 
should  have  a  full  hearing  upon  Its  leg- 
islative recommendations,  I  have  Intro- 
duced the  administration  bill  so  that  the 
merits  and  the  demerits  of  the  proposal 
can  be  fully  and  properly  explored 
through  the  hearings  process. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  reserving  my  right 
as  a  Senator  and  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee— and  let  this  be  made  crystal 
clear  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  admin- 
istration— to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill 
and  to  support  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  such  changes  in  it  as, 
In  my  Judgment,  I  feel  will  be  warranted 
by  the  testimony  presented  during  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  measure  I  have  Just  intro- 
duced lie  upon  the  table  until  the  close 
of  business,  Friday,  March  11.  1966,  so 
that  such  Senators  as  may  wish  to  do  so 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  add  their 
names  as  cosponsors. 


bla  and  the  balance  distributed:  W  on  the  8  to  17  population,  July  1.  1963  and  h  on 
the  total  resident  population,  July  1,  1963.  •       j    ,        , 

«  Estimated  distribution  of  $18,700,000  (2  percent  reserved  for  the  oullyinf  areas 
excluding  HI  A)  »1th  a  basic  aUotment  of  $100,000  to  the  testates  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  balance  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  public  school  enroUmenf  fall 
1065.  The  State  allocation  does  not  include  tlie  15  percent  set  aside  for  e tperiinenlal 
projects.  "^ 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

IMPKOVKMBNT  OF  PX7BX.IC  AKO  PSTVATX  PBO- 
GRAMS  OF  ASSISTANCE  FOH  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHBS  EDUCATION  AND  STT7DENTS  ATTEND- 
ING THEM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, the  administration  bill  to 
strengthen  and  improve  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  of  assistance  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  students 
attending  them.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  measure  and  a 
fact  sheet  concerning  it  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  fact  sheet  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  3047)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  public  and  private  programs  of 
assistance  for  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  students  attending  them,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   3047 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreeentatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1066". 

TTTLX  I — EXTENSION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  HICHEI 
EDUCATION 

Part  A — Exterision  of  and  Amendments  to 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  o/ 
1963 

Extension    of    Grants    for    Construction   of 
Undergraduate   Academic   Facilities 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  (hereinafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission- 
er") to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  construction  of  academic 
faclUties  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  8230.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  M60.000.op0 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
$453,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necesstfT^ 
for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years 
In  addition  to  the  anma  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  the  preceding  sentence 
for  each  fiscal  year,  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year 
for  making  such  grants  the  difference  (If 
any)  between  any  specific  sums  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the 
sums  which  were  appropriated  for  such  pre- 
ceding year  under  such  sentence. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  secUon  shaU  remain  avall- 
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able  for  reservation  as  provi  bd  in  section 
109  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
were  appropriated." 

Payments  for  Administrative  Expenses  and 
for  Planning 

SBC.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  lection  105  of 
the  Higher  Education  FacilitiieB  Act  of  1963 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
expend  not  exceeding  $3,000,000  during  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  June 
30, 1966.  and  not  exceeding  $7JOOO,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  in  such 
amounts  as  he  may  consider  tiecessary  ( 1 ) 
for  the  proper  and  eflBcient  administration 
of  the  State  plans  approved  under  this  title 
and  under  part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966,  inclining  expenses 
which  he  determines  were  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  such  plans,  and  (2)  for  grants, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditlo|it  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  beit  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  to  State  commissions 
for  conducting,  either  directly  or  through 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  institutions, 
comprehensive  planning  to  41etermine  the 
construction  needs  of  Institutions  (and  par- 
ticularly combinations  and  regional  group- 
ings of  Institutions)  of  higl^er  education. 
Not  more  than  $3,000,000  matr  be  expended 
In  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purptwes  set  forth 
in  clause  (1)."  | 

Extension    of    Grants    for    Cdastruction    of 

Graduate   Academic   Facilittas;    Extending 

Availability  of  Appropriation^ 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  201  t>f  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1908  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  { 

"Sec.  201.  In  order  to  IncreMe  the  supply 
of  highly  qualified  personnel  ciitically  needed 
by  the  community.  Industry,  government,  re- 
search, and  teaching,  the  Commissioner  shall, 
(luring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  each  of  the  seven  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
make  construction  grants  to  assist  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  improve  exist- 
ing graduate  schools  and  cooperative  gradu- 
ate centers,  and  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  graduate  schools  and  cooperative  graduate 
centers  of  excellence.  For  tbe  purpose  of 
making  grante  under  this  title,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
•um  of  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964.  the  sum  of  ^60,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  the  sum 
of  1120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966.  the  sum  of  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  In  addition  to  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  each  fiscal  year,  there 
it  hereby  authorized  to  be  approprtated  for 
that  fiscal  year  for  making  such  grants  the 
•Jilference  (if  any)  between  any  specific  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  the 
Pftceding  sentence  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  the  sums  which  were  appropriated 
lor  such  preceding  year  under  tuch  sentence. 
Bums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  for 
My  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
PMts  under  this  title  until  expended." 
Extension  of  Loans  for  Cons(tructlon  of 
Academic  FaciUtl«^ 

S«c.  104.  Section  303(c)  of  ttia  Higher  Edu- 
cation Pactlities  Act  of  1963  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "four"  la  the  first  sen- 
wnce  and  inserting  "seven"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the  8«^cond  sentence 
•"that  follows  "the  two  suooeedlng  fiscal 
»««' and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thwreof  ",  $200,- 
"WjOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
*W7,  and  such  simos  as  may  be  necessary  for 
^h  of  the  four  succeeding  ^al  years.": 


(3)  by  amending  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  to  read  as  follows:  "In  addition  to 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  preceding  sentence  for  each  fiscal  year, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  that  fiscal  year,  for  making  such 
loans,  the  dlSerence  (tf  any)  between  any 
specific  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  the  sums  which  were 
appropriated  for  such  preceding  year  under 
such  sentence.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal-year  limitation 
for  loans  under  this  title." 

Clarifying  Amendment  of  Definition  of  De- 
velopment Cost 

Sec.  105.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  401  of 
the  Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963 
is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "(c)",  (2)  by  redesignating 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as  clauses  (A)  and 
(B),  respectively,  (3)  by  redesignating  sub- 
clauses (A)  and  (B)  as  subclauses  (1)  and 
(11),  and  (4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  In  determining  the  development  cost 
with  respect  to  an  academic  facility,  the 
Commissioner  may  Include  expenditures  for 
works  of  art  for  the  facility  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  (includ- 
ing such  expenditures)  to  the  applicant  of 
construction  of,  and  land  acquisition  and 
Bite  Improvements  for,  such  facility." 

Repeal  of  Authority  To  Prescribe  a  Schedule 
of  Fees  for  Certain  Inspections  and  Re- 
lated Activities 

Sec.  106.  The  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  304  and  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (c)  and  references  thereto  as 
subsection  (b). 

Part  B — Extension  of  assistance  to  develop- 
ing institutions 
Sec.  111.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  301(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  sum  of  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years"  after 
"1966,". 

TITLE  n — BTtTDENT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Loan  Reimbursement  Payments  for 
Teachers 

Sec.  201.  TiUe  n  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating subsection  (c)  of  section  205  as 
subsection  (d),  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section  (b)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  order  to  encourage  students  who 
have  obtained  a  loan  under  this  title  to  re- 
finance such  loan  through  the  student  loan 
program  carried  out  under  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  and 
likewise  to  encourage  students  to  obtain  new 
loans  under  such  part  B  program  in  lieu  of 
obtaining  such  loans  under  this  title,  a  stu- 
dent who  does  so  with  the  approval  of  the 
educational  institution  Involved  shall,  with 
respect  to  so  much  of  the  loan  under  such 
part  B  as — 

"(1)  la  a  refinancing  of  a  student  loan 
made  by  the  institution  under  this  title,  or, 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  under  such  part 
B  obtained  In  Ueu  of  a  loan  from  the  institu- 
tion, does  not  exceed  the  amount  which  he 
was  eligible  to  borrow  from  the  Institution, 
be  entitled,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner,  to  have  the  following 
loan  reimbursement  payments  made  to  him 
by  the  Commissioner:  An  amount  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  applicable  total  prin- 
cipal amount  of  any  such  loan  shall  be  paid 
for  each  complete  academic  year  or  Its  equiv- 
alent (aa  determined  under  regulations  of  the 


Commissioner)  of  service  as  a  full-time 
teacher  in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  In  a  State,  In 
an  Institution  of  higher  education,  or  In  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school  overseas  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stetes,  until 
an  amount  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  such 
total  has  been  paid.  The  annual  amount 
shaU  be  15  per  centum  (rather  than  10  per 
centum)  for  each  complete  academic  year  or 
Its  equivalent  (as  so  determined)  of  service 
as  a  full-time  teacher  In  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  school 
which  Is  in  the  school  district  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  is  eligible  in  that  year 
for  assistance  pursuant  to  title  n  of  the  Act 
of  September  30,  1950,  Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended,  and  which 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  lor  that 
year  has  been  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, pursuant  to  regulations  and  -after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency,  to  be  a  school  in  which 
there  is  a  high  concentration  of  students 
from  low-Income  families,  except  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  not  make  such  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  more  than  26  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  the  public  and  other 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  any  one  State  for  any  one  year;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  payments  pursuant  to  this 
sentence,  an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  an 
additional  60  per  centum  of  the  applicable 
total  principal  amount  of  any  such  loan  may 
be  so  paid.  No  payment  shall  be  made  under 
this  subsection  for  service  performed  more 
than  fifteen  years  frc»n  the  execution  of  the 
note  or  written  agreement  evidencing  it." 

Encouraging  Private  Capital  for  National 
Defense  Student  Loans 

Sec.  202.  Section  203  of  the  National  De- 
fense Eklucation  Act  of  1058  is  amended  by 
designating  the  present  text  as  subsection 
(a)  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  substituting 
for  direct  Federal  support  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  private  and  other  non- 
Federal  funds  for  student  loans,  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  provide  the  fol- 
lowing forms  of  assistance,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
for  the  benefit  of  students  attending  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education : 

"(A)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
borrows  non-Federal  funds  (or  otherwise  re- 
ceives or  makes  available  repayable  non- 
Federal  funds)  for  use  aa  capital  contribu- 
tions to  a  student  loan  fund  established 
under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  may  (1) 
guarantee  timely  repayment  of  all  or  part 
of  such  funds  (plus  interest  thereon),  (U) 
agree  to  reimburse  the  institution  for  up  to 
90  per  centum  of  the  loss  to  it  from  defaults 
on  student  loans  made  from  such  funds,  (ill) 
agree  to  pay  to  the  institution  the  amount 
of  the  interest  differential  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  with  re- 
spect to  such  funds,  and  (iv)  agree  to  pay 
the  institution  the  amount  of  administrative 
expenses  authorized  by  clause  (3)  of  section 
204  to  be  paid  out  of  a  student  loan  fund 
with  respect  to  such  funds. 

"(B)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
arranges  for  a  student  assistance  organiza- 
tion (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection)  to  mske  loans  to  students  at- 
tending the  Institution,  the  Commissioner 
may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  orga- 
nization upon  the  terms  set  forth  In  section 
204  and  may  (I)  guarantee  timely  repayment 
of  funds  (plus  Interest  thereon)  Ixwrowed 
by  the  organization  for  use  as  capital  con- 
tributions to  a  student  loan  fund  established 
under  this  title,  (11)  agree  to  reimburse  the 
organization  for  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
loss  to  it  from  defaults  on  student  loans 
made  from  such  borrowed  ftmds,  (ill)  agree 
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to  pay  to  tlie  organization  the  axnotint  of 
the  Intereat  differential  with  reapect  to  auch 
borrowed  funds,  and  (It)  agree  to  pay  to 
the  organization  the  amount  of  administra- 
tive expenses  authorized  by  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion a04  to  be  paid  out  of  a  student  loan 
fund  with  respect  to  snch  funds.  A  student 
assistance  organization  with  which  the  Oom- 
mlssloner  makes  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  for  purpoae 
of  applying  the  other  provlaiona  of  this  title. 
"(C)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
enters  Into  arrangement  with  one  or  more 
lenders  pursuant  to  which  the  lender  makes 
loans  (upon  terms  and  conditions  set  forth 
In  section  209(b))  In  such  amounts  and  to 
such  students  as  the  Institution  may  de- 
termine on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  set  forth 
In  section  205,  the  Commissioner  may  (1) 
guarantee  to  the  lender  timely  repayment  of 
the  loana  (including  amounts  thereof  which 
are  canceled),  (11)  agree  to  pay  to  the  lender 
such  amount  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mlnea  will  give  the  lender,  considering  the 
Interest  on  the  loan,  a  reasonable  rate  of 
return  on  such  lotms,  and  (111)  agree  to  pay 
to  the  Institution,  with  respect  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  outstanding  prlnclp<d  on 
such  loans,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  administrative  expenses  authorized  by 
clause  (3)  of  section  204  to  be  paid  from  a 
student  loan  fund.  The  Commlsaloner  shall 
condition  any  such  assistance  upon  agree- 
ment by  the  institution  to  pay  the  Commis- 
sioner promptly  an  amount  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  paid  by  him  to  the 
lender  on  account  of  defaults  on  such  stu- 
dents loans. 

"(2)  The  assistance  provided  by  the  Com- 
misslnnar  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

"(A)  If  the  Interest  on  an  obUgatlon  is 
exempt  from  Income  taxation  by  raason  of 
section  103(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  IBM,  the  Commissioner  shall  not  guaran- 
tee timely  payment  of  that  obligation  except 
during  such  time  or  times  as  It  la  held  bene- 
ficially by  a  holder  which  is  exempt  from  in- 
come tax  because  it  Is  a  State  or  an  instru- 
mentality of  a  State  or  because  of  section 
601(e)  of  such  Code. 

"(B)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under 
this  subsection  with  reapect  to  a  loan  if  the 
rate  of  interest  on  that  loan  exceeds  such  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obliga- 
tion oatatandlng  as  the  Secretary  ( after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury) determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking 
Into  aooount  the  range  of  interest  rates  pre- 
vailing in  the  private  market  for  almllar 
locms  and  the  rate  of  Interest  the  borrower 
pays  or  would  have  to  pay  with  respect  to 
other  loans  of  a  similar  duration. 

"(8)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'interest  differential*  means 
the  ezeeos  of  (1)  the  amount  of  interest 
paid  by  an  Institution  or  organization  with 
reapect  to  sums  deposited  by  It  as  capital 
contributions  to  a  student  loan  fund  estab- 
lished under  this  title,  over  (11)  the  amount 
of  interest  received  by  It  on  student  loana 
made  from  such  funds: 

"(B)  the  term  'student  assistance  organi- 
sation' means  a  nonprofit  organization  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  to  students  In  one 
or  more  institutions  of  higher  education." 

Revolving  Fund;  Appropriations  Authorized 
Sac.  203.  (a)  Section  208  of  the  National 
Defense  Kducatloa  Act  of  1Q64  la  further 
soaanded  by  addmg  at  the  and  tharacC  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Treas- 
ury a  separate  fund  (hereinafter  In  this 
■eeUon  oaUed  the  fund')  which  ahall  be 
■callable  to  the  ComnUasloner  without  fiscal 
y^mr  limitation  as  a  revolving  fund  for  mak- 
ing Federal  capital  contributions  to  Institu- 


tions which  have  agreements  with  the  Com- 
misaloner  under  this  title  but  which  for  legal 
or  other  reasons  are  unable  (as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner)  to  take  adequate  ad- 
vantage of  asaistanoe  under  subsection  (b). 
Federal  capital  contributions  made  from  the 
fund  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commlsaloner  may  deem 
appropriate,  and  they  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  allocation  provisions  of  sections 
302  and  303  (a) .  There  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  fund  all  amounts  appropriated  piuiuant 
to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  all  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  and  not 
obligated  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  amounts  received  by  the 
Commissioner  as  repajrmenta  of  capital  con- 
tributions, and  any  other  moneys,  property, 
or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations 
in  connection  with  the  fund,  Including  any 
moneys  derived  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
the  sale  of  assets,  or  beneficial  interests  or 
participation  In  assets,  of  the  fund.  There 
shall  be  paid  from  the  fund  all  payments  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  required  by 
section  208  with  respect  to  student  loana 
financed  from  capital  contributions  from  the 
fund  and  all  expenses  and  payments  of  the 
Commissioner  in  connection  with  the  sale 
(through  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  or  otherwise)  of  participations 
In  obligations  acquired  under  this  title.  If 
at  any  time  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  moneys  In  the  fund  exceed  the  require- 
ments of  the  fund,  such  excess  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
"(d)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated »150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1907.  and  such  sums  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  as  may  be  necessary 
for  mniring  pftymsnts  Into  the  fxmd  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  In  order  to  receive  Federal  capital 
contributions  from  the  fund  (and  notwith- 
standing section  206(b)(8)),  an  Institution 
must  agree  to  require  each  student  who  re- 
ceives a  loan  financed  from  such  capital  con- 
tributions to  authorlae  in  writing  assignment 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  note  or  other 
agreement  evidencing  that  loan;  and  the  note 
or  other  agreement  evidencing  each  prior  loan 
made  by  the  institution  to  the  student  under 
this  title,  and  the  institution  must  agree  to 
assign  to  the  Commissioner  so  much  of  these 
notes  and  agreements  as  he  may  determine. 
The  institution  shall  continue  to  collect,  as 
agent  of  the  Commissioner  and  for  so  long  as 
he  may  determine,  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  with  respect  to  any  such  notes  and 
agreements  which  may  be  assigned,  and  while 
the  Institution  Is  so  collecting  the  provisions 
of  clause  (3)  of  section  204  (regarding  ad- 
ministrative expensee  and  collection  costs) 
shall  continue  to  apply  to  the  loans  evidenced 
by  such  notes  and  agreements.  Ten  per 
centum  of  such  payments  with  respect  to 
notes  and  agreements  which  have  been  as- 
signed shall  be  retained  by  the  Institution 
and  BO  per  centum  of  such  payments  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Commissioner. 

"(e)  (1)  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  aggregate 
of  (A)  the  amount  of  loans  which  may  be 
guaranteed  under  clause  (1)  of  subparagraph 
(A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  subsection  (b).  (B)  the 
amount  of  any  other  loans  with  respect  to 
which  the  Commissioner  agrees  to  pay  the 
Interest  differential  authorized  by  subsection 
(b),  (C)  the  amount  of  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions made  from  the  fund  established 
under  subsection  (d),  and  (D)  the  amount 
of  student  loans  with  respect  to  which  the 
Oommlasloner  may  become  liable,  by  virtue 
of  section  20&(c).  to  make  loan  reimburse- 
ment pajrmenta  may  not  exceed  such  maxi- 
mum anu>unt  aa  may  be  authorized  by  an 
appropriation  Act,  except  that  this  amount 
la  turn  may  not  exceed  the  amount 
autborlaed  to  be  appropriated  for  that  year 
by  section  201.    Whenever  a  specified  maxi- 


mum amount  la  so  authorized  by  aa  ap- 
propriation Act,  there  shall  be  established  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  as  indefinite  ap- 
propriations such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  nuike  payments  required  by  a  con- 
tract of  guaranty  or  by  any  other  undertak- 
ing made  by  him  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
with  respect  to  such  maximum  amoimt. 

"(2)  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  share  of  th« 
maximum  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  which  shall  be  available  lor  stu- 
dents attending  any  Institution  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  by  allocat- 
ing such  maxlmimi  amount  among  Institu- 
tions and  organizations  with  which  he  ha* 
agreements  under  this  title  In  a  manner 
which  he  deems  to  be  consistent,  considering 
the  availability  of  student  loan  assistance 
under  title  IV-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  with  the  provisions  of  sections  303 
and  203." 

(b)  Section  206(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  After  September  30,  1066,  each  In- 
stitution with  which  the  Commissioner  has 
made  an  agreement  luoder  this  title  shall  pa^ 
to  the  Commissioner,  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  90  per  centum  (or  such  lesser  i>ro- 
portlon  as  the  Commissioner  may  deem  to  be 
equitable  In  light  of  the  relative  Federal  and 
non-Federal  contributions  to  the  loan  fund) 
of  the  amounts  received  by  the  institution 
after  that  date  in  pajrment  of  principal  (x 
Interest  on  student  loans  made  from  the  stu- 
dent loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  tucts 
agreement  (which  amount  shall  be  deter- 
mined after  deduction  of  any  administrative 
costs  or  collection  costs  authorized  by  clause 
(8)  of  section  204  to  be  paid  from  the  stu- 
dent loan  fund  and  not  already  reimbursed), 
and  the  remainder  of  such  amounts  shall  be 
retained  by  the  Institution." 

Authorizing   Loan   Instirance  for  Loana  To 

Refinance    Loans    Made    From    Federally 

Assisted  Student  Loan  Funds 

Szx;.  204.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  427.  and 
references  thereto,  as  subsections  (c)  and 
(d),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  iut>- 
sectlon  (a)   the  following  new  sutieectlon: 

"(b)  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender  shaU  also 
be  insurable  by  the  Commissioner  under  tbs 
provisions  of  this  part  U  It  is  made  (or  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  borrower  to  repay 
one  or  more  loans  obtained  by  him  tiom  t 
loan  fxind  established  under  title  n  ot  the 
NaUonai  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Tb* 
Commissioner  shall  pormulgate  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  assur* 
that  loana  which  are  Insurable  by  virtue  of 
this  subsecUon  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  made.  A  loan  ahall  be 
Insurable  by  virtue  of  this  subsection  only  U 
It  Is  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which  meets  the  requirements  o( 
clause  (2)  of  subsecUon  (a),  except  that  U 
the  repayment  period  has  begun  for  any  loan 
which  is  to  be  repaid,  the  new  loan  may  not 
be  Insured  under  this  part  unless  Its  repay- 
ment period  begins  when  the  loan  Is  paW 
to  the  borrower.  The  amount  of  any  loan 
which  Is  made  Insurable  by  virtue  of  this 
subsecUon  shall  not  be  Included  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  student  has  exceeded  the 
annual  or  ap^gregate  limits  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 4a6(a)  (1)." 

(b)  Section  428(c)(1)  (A)  (as  redesignate 
by  section  101(b)  of  thU  Act)  U  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  and  before 
the  semicolon  ".  except  that  there  shaU  not 
be  Included  In  determining  such  amount  tbe 
amiount  of  any  loan  made  pursuant  to  regu- 
laUons  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  purposs 
of  enabUng  the  borrower  to  repay  one  or  more 
loans  obtained  by  him  from  a  Joan  funa 
established  under  UUe  n  of  the  NaUonal  JM- 
fense  Education  Act  of  1968". 
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The  fact  sheet  presented  q^  Mr.  Morse 
Is  as  follows: 

Fact  Shxxt 

Bifher  Education   Amendmetita   of   1968 — 
Aj/propriations    requested    f^   fiscal   year 

mi 

(In  millions]     ! 

Title  I,  extension  of  assistance  ^  higher 
education : 
Part  A.  amendments  to  thejBlgher 

Education  Facilities  Act  lOf  1963 

(Public  Law  88-204) : 
Orants  for   undergraduate)  faclll- 

Ues  construction  (title  ij) 1463 

Grants  for  State  administrative  ex- 
penses and  planning   gmnts 7 

Grants  for  graduate  faclU^tes  con 

strucUon   (title  11). 
U>ans  for  undergraduate  ai 

uate  school  constructlo^i  (title 

IH) 


■^ 


60 


grad- 


1200 


Total  (part  A) Xj.. 720 

Part  B,  extension  of  asslsuince  to 
developing  Institutions  (title  in 
of    the   Higher    Education   Act    of 

1965,  Public  Law  89-329)., 30 

Title  11,  amendments  to  the   national 
defense  student  loan  prograih 150 


Total,  Higher  Education |  Amend- 
ments of  1960 L 900 

'1100,000,000  In  additional  loan  funds  Is 
to  be  made  available  through  the  sale  of 
notes  from  this  program  to  prtvate  financial 
Uistltutlons  under  legislation  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congn^ess  at  a  later  date. 

RICHER  CntJCATION  AMENDMENTS  Or  1900 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  U,  higher  edu- 
cation has  become  one  of  the  major  factors 
contributing  to  the  continued  strength  and 
vitality  of  American  society.  Before  1946, 
higher  education  was'  generally  considered  to 
be  a  luxury  available  to  only  a  fortunate  few. 

The  Increased  complexity  of  postwar  Amer- 
ican life,  a  thirst  for  knowledgie  on  the  part 
of  young  people,  and  a  growing  demand  for 
college  graduates  have  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  higher  education  syatiem.  College 
enrollment  has  doubled  in  the  last  decade. 
There  are  now  nearly  6  mlllloh  students  In 
American  colleges.  By  1975  enrollment  Is 
expected  to  reach  8.6  mllllo4.  Freshman 
enrollments  for  1965  are  18  percent  above 
those  of  the  previous  year.  TTie  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  rose  fncon  866  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  to  almost  2.200  In  1966. 
uid  there  is  every  IndicaUon  that  thU  spec- 
tacular growth  wUl  continue. 

Concurrent  with  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  higher  education  system  at  the  under- 
iraduate  level,  there  has  been  growth  In  de- 
"aand  for  postgraduate  education.  Students 
with  bachelor's  degrees  are  seeldng  to  go  on 
to  graduate  r-hool.  Colleges,  vocational  and 
technical  schools,  business,  an4  Industry  are 
requiring  professional  employees  to  have 
Poatgraduate  education  as  a  prerequisite  for 
•ork  In  an  increasing  number  of  specialized 
a«Wa.  Ten  years  ago,  approximately  240.000 
•tudents  were  enrolled  In  graduate  schools, 
laat  September,  that  number  had  increased 
to  670,000.  The  demand  for  graduate  educa- 
tion la  not  expected  to  abate.  Projections 
"Wlcate  that  by  1974  there  will  be  almost  1.1 
aUllon  graduate  students.  It  is  estimated 
that  an  additional  40  strong  graduate  cen- 
twa  are  needed  to  meet  the  Nation's  man- 
power requirements. 

°°f'-<^-"vlng  Increases,  better  teachers' 
•wies,  and  the  cost  of  improvicg  the  qual- 
^°}  education  have  resulted  to  a  rapid  In- 
"«*«  In  the  cost  of  going  to  college.  In 
PUBUc  Institutions,  college  coste  In  1940  were 
proximately  W50  a  year.  By  1966,  that 
"«  had  almost  doubled,  •1,680.  It  is  esti- 
7*J«<1  that  the  average  annual  cost  of  at- 
iS?"^  *  P"'"'*'  InstltuUon  will  be  $2,400  In 
iKflO.    la  private  Institutions  ttie  costs  have 


risen  from  $1,100  In  1940  to  $2,370  in  1966 — 
by  1980  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  an- 
nual cost  win  be  $3,640. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  the  vital  role 
of  higher  education  In  national  SLffalrs  has 
created  a  need  for  a  national  effort  to  assist 
both  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
students.  In  1968,  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucaUon  Act  was  enacted.  This  act,  estab- 
lished to  Improve  education  at  all  levels,  in- 
cluded the  popular  national  defense  student 
loan  program.  In  1963,  Congress  passed  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  to  assist  in 
construction  of  libraries,  laboratories,  and 
classrooms. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  author- 
izes support  for  a  broad  range  of  higher  edu- 
cational activities.  Significant  is  title  in, 
designed  to  strengthen  developing  Institu- 
tions. Congress  recognized  that  if  the  goals 
of  American  higher  education  are  to  be  met, 
every  college  must  develop  to  Ite  full  poten- 
tial. 

TTITJC  I — ASSISTANCE  TO  MICHES  EDUCATION 

Part  A — Atnendments  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law 
88-204) 

Baclc  ground 

The  demand  for  student  space  in  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  has  resulted 
in  a  great  expansion  of  facilities,  but  de- 
mand has  far  outpaced  supply.  Neither  the 
tax-assisted  State  and  municipal  insUtu- 
Uons  nor  the  private  colleges  have  sufficient 
resources  to  build  and  Improve  quickly 
enough.  It  is  estimated  that  this  year  more 
than  $1  billion  In  non-Federal  funds  will 
be  spent  for  undergraduate  facilities.  Even 
with  more  than  $600  million  In  Federal 
granta  and  loans,  the  unmet  need  for  facil- 
ities since  1961  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
more  than  $4  billion. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  reflects  the  recognition  by  Congress  of 
the  Federal  obligation  to  help  colleges  and 
universities  increase  their  facilities.  The 
purp>06e  of  the  law:  To  provide  present  and 
future  generations  of  American  youth  with 
ample  opportunity  for  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  their  intellectual  capacities. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  established  three  major  programs  for 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
conversion,  or  improvement  of  college  facili- 
ties: CTranta  for  undergraduate  facilities, 
granU  for  graduate  facilities,  and  loans  for 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  facilities. 

Funds  were  first  appropriated  for  these 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Since  that 
time,  granta  and  loans  have  been  affecting 
the  education  of  millions  of  studenta. 

Title  I  of  the  law  establishes  granU  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  colleges  and 
universities  for  undergraduate  classroom, 
laboratory,  and  library  construction.  These 
granta  are  used  to  pay  up  to  a  third  of  con- 
struction or  improvement  cost. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  $224  million  provided 
support  lor  516  projecta.  Total  cost  of  these 
projecta  was  $900  million.  A  survey  indi- 
cated, however,  that  grant  applications  dur- 
ing that  year  exceeded  available  funds  by 
more  than  $245  million.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  542  applications  requesting  a 
total  of  $217  million  have  been  received,  and 
State  commissions  forward  only  those  appli- 
cations for  which  sufficient  Federal  funds 
are  available  in  the  State  allotment.  To 
date  126  projecta  have  been  approved  at  a 
cost  of  $47  million.  Demand  for  funds  al- 
ready exceeds  the  amount  available  in  many 
States  and  all  applications  have  not  yet  been 
forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

Title  n  of  the  law  establishes  granta  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  colleges  and 
universities,  for  graiduate  classroom,  labora- 
tory, and  library  construction.  These  granta 
are  used  for  up  to  a  third  of  construction  or 
Improvement  cost. 

Under  a  fiscal  year  1966  appropriation  of 
$60  million,  86  granta  were  awarded  out  of 


126  applications.  More  money  has  been  re- 
quested during  the  current  fiscal  year  than 
the  total  funds  appropriated.  Thirty-one 
granta,  totaling  $18.3  million,  had  been  made 
by  the  end  of  January  on  the  reconunenda- 
tlon  of  the  advisory  committee.  If  demand 
continues,  about  $100  million  will  be  re- 
quested by  graduate  schools  in  this  fiscal 
year.  Every  indication  polnta  to  a  contmu- 
Ing  demand. 

Federal  loans  are  available  for  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  school  construction  under 
title  m  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  FaciUtles 
Act  of  1963.  This  program  complementa  the 
grant  programs  established  by  titles  I  and  U. 
Federal  contribution  under  both  programs 
may  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  academic  facility. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  133  loans  were  approved, 
totaling  more  than  $107  million.  This  fiscal 
year,  the  demand  for  loans  is  expected  to  be 
twice  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated.  By 
the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year  applications 
were  $20  million  more  than  the  $110  mllllcm 
appropriation. 

Proposal 

All  three  programs  would  be  extended  6 
years  through  fiscal  1971.  Funds  authorized 
for  undergraduate  school  construction  granta 
(title  I)  for  fiscal  year  1967  would  be  $460 
million,  the  same  as  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Of 
this  amount,  $453  million  would  be  for  con- 
struction granta;  $7  mllUon  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  administration  of  State  plans 
and  for  comprehensive  planning  of  construc- 
tion needs  of  insUtutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Such  sums  na  may  be  necessary  would 
be  authorized  for  the  next  4  years.  Funds 
would  remain  available  for  granta  imtll  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  after  their  appropria- 
tion. 

Funds  authorized  for  graduate  school  con- 
struction granta  (title  H)  for  fiscal  year  1967 
would  total  $60  million,  the  same  as  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
would  be  authorized  for  the  next  4  years. 
Funds  appropriated  under  this  title  would 
remain  available  for  granta  unUl  expended 
and  would  not  lapse  with  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year. 

Funds  authorized  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  facilities  construction  loans  (UtIe 
III)  for  fiscal  year  1967  would  be  $200  mil- 
lion, an  Increase  of  $90  million  over  this 
year's  appropriation.  Such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  would  be  authorized  for  the  next  4 
years.  Funds  authorized  under  this  title 
would  remain  available  for  granta  until  ex- 
pended and  would  not  lapse  with  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Part  B — Extension  of  assistance  to  develop- 
ing institutions  (titU  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  89-329) 

Background 
The  small  college  plays  an  Important  role 
in  the  American  higher  education  system. 
Of  the  2,134  institutions  of  higher  education, 
1,238  have  an  enrollment  of  lees  than  1,000. 
More  than  80  percent  of  our  colleges  enroll 
less  than  2,600  studenta.  Nearly  one-half 
of  our  college  studenta  attend  small  colleges. 
The  familiar  problems  which  beset  all  in- 
stituUons  of  higher  education  are  especially 
critical  for  developing  institutions.  One 
out  of  every  four  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  not  accredited.  These  colleges 
lack  adequate  financial  support,  breadth  in 
course  offerings,  and  sufficient  numbers  of 
facility  members.  Typically  found  within 
this  group  Is  the  small  colleges. 

Weaknesses  In  faculty  and  administration 
frequenUy  make  them  unable  to  compete 
successfully  for  funds  from  private  sources 
or  to  participate  in  other  Federal  programs. 
Ninety  percent  of  Federal  research  money 
has  gone  to  fewer  than  100  institutions  and 
40  percent  went  to  the  top  10. 

Other  factors  compound  the  problems  at 
smaller  institutions.  Currently,  American 
universities   graduate   only   about  half   the 
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numbar  of  Ph.  D.**  that  the  Natton  needs. 
Of  theae,  leas  than  half  go  Into  oollege 
teaching.  Tto»  larger  unlTerslty,  with  Ita  re- 
search facilities  and  attractive  salary  scale, 
has  a  hiring  advantage  over  the  small  college. 
It  baoonMie  less  and  less  poaslble  for  smaller 
Institutions  to  acquire  and  hold  the  better 
scholars. 

Title  HI  of  the  Higher  Bducatlon  Act  of 
1965  Is  a  major  effort  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  the  small  college.  It  Is  aimed  at 
augoxentlng  the  teaching  resources  of  small 
colleges  through  faculty  exchanges  and  na- 
tional fellowships  for  young  graduate  stu- 
dents and  Instructors  In  large  universities. 
Cooperative  programs  are  being  assisted  In 
order  to  encovirage  contracts  with  larger 
universities  for  Joint  use  of  available  faculty 
and  facilities.  Cooperation  of  this  natiue 
will  help  solve  the  facility  and  financial  prob- 
lems that  are  related  to  the  smallneas  of  the 
institution. 

An  advisory  ccmmlttee,  which  will  assist 
the  Commissioner  in  approving  applications, 
has  been  appointed  and  has  begun  to  func- 
tion. Regulations,  guidelines,  and  applica- 
tions have  been  printed  and  distributed  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  Grants 
are  scheduled  to  be  announced  In  June. 
Proposal 

The  program  for  strengthening  developing 
Institutions  would  be  extended  through  fis- 
cal year  1970.  funds  authorised  for  fiscal 
year  1967  would  be  (30  million,  up  $35  mil- 
lion from  this  year's  appropriation.  Such 
sums  as  may  be  neceaaary  would  be  author- 
laad  for  the  auooeedlng  3  years. 

TiTLB  n — AXKimwmm  to  th«  wstional  b»- 

FKim  STDDUfT  LOAN  PmOMUM 

Backgro\ind 

The  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram was  established  in  1958  in  order  to 
assist  able  and  needy  college  students  In 
financing  a  college  education.  Under  the 
program.  Federal  fimds  are  made  available 
as  low-interest  loans  to  students  who  need 
money  for  tuition,  books,  supplies,  and  liv- 
ing coats.  Loans  carry  a  3 -percent  interest 
rate  and  are  repayable  over  a  10-year  period, 
starting  9  months  after  graduation  or  ter- 
mination of  the  required  academic  workload. 
Students  who  can  demonstrate  need  and  who 
attend  a  participating  college,  university, 
buslneaa  school,  or  technical  institution  at 
least  half-time  are  eligible  for  the  loans. 

Since  the  program  became  operational  7 
yaua  ago,  more  than  890,000  students  at- 
tending 1,700  colleges  and  universities  in  all 
60  States  have  borrowed  approximately  1800 
million.  The  average  annual  loan  during 
the  first  full  year  of  the  program  was  (438. 
In  1968  the  average  loan  was  (534.  In  fiscal 
year  IMS,  S19,oa£  loans  were  made  totaling 
$106333,371. 

Borrowars  who  teach  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  may  have  up  to  one-half 
of  thalr  loan  forgiven  over  a  10-year  period. 


If  tba  school  In  which  the  borrower  teaches 
is  designated  as  one  which  serves  an  area 
with  a  high  concentration  of  pupils  from 
low-Income  families,  100  percent  of  the  loan 
may  be  "forgiven"  at  a  rate  of  15  percent  per 
year.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
$14.1  million  has  been  canceled. 

In  1965,  the  89th  Congress  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  much  broader  student 
loan  program  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
339).  Title  rV-B  of  that  act  provides  for  a 
program  of  federally  insured  reduced-inter- 
est privately  flzianced  student  loans  on  terms 
similar  to  those  in  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program.  Under  this  program,  the 
Federal  Government  assists  State  and  pri- 
vate student  loan  Insxirance  programs  by  un- 
derwriting annual  loans  of  up  to  $1,500  on 
terms  essentially  comparable  to  thoee  under 
the  NDEA.  Loans  must  be  repaid  within  6  to 
10  years  after  graduation,  beginning  9 
months  after  the  student  leaves  school. 
There  is  a  3-year  moratorium  on  repayment 
for  borrowers  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces 
or  in  the  Peace  Cori>s.  Minimum  annual  loan 
repayment  Is  $360. 

Proposal 

Title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  would  be  amended  In  several  ways  to 
facilitate  the  substitution  of  private  capital 
for  direct  Federal  appropriations  in  meeting 
student  loan  needs. 

1.  Funds  borrowed  by  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  or  a  student  assistance 
organization  would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government  except  for  tax-exempt 
obligations  held  by  a  taxable  lender. 

2.  Ninety  percent  of  the  loss  from  defaults 
on  student  loans  would  be  covered  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  10  percent  by  the 
Institution  of  higher  education. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  would  subsi- 
dise the  difference  between  interest  payments 
received  from  student  loans  and  the  Interest 
which  the  institution  or  student  assistance 
organization  pays  to  borrow  the  funds. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  would  pay 
one-half  of  the  expenses  of  administering 
the  loan  fund,  but  not  more  than  1  percent 
of  the  outstanding  loans  (as  in  existing  sec. 
304(3)   of  NaUonal  Defense  BducaUon  Act). 

6.  In  order  to  assure  that  college  loan 
funds  will  have  sufBclent  capital  to  make 
loans  to  students  during  fiscal  year  1967. 
appropriations  of  $150  million  would  be  au- 
thorlsad  to  be  deposited  in  a  revolving  fund 
for  allocation  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  for  legal  or  other  reasons  are 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  private  capital 
with  the  Federal  assistance  outlined  above. 
Such  Biuns  as  may  be  necessary  would  be 
authorised  for  this  purpose  In  fiscal  year 
1068. 

6.  These  Institutions  would  agree  to  re- 
quire each  student  borrower  to  autharlse  the 
assignment  to  the  Ccmmlssloner  of  Bduca- 
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tlon  of  his  note  and  all  previous  notes  evi- 
dencing loans  made  by  that  institution  to 
such  student.  The  Institution  could  be  re- 
quired to  continue  to  oollect  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  theee  loans  as  tiie 
Commissioner's  agent  (and  would  receive  the 
above-mentioned  administrative  expenses). 
The  Commissioner  oould  then  sell  partlclp«.i 
tlons  in  obligations  so  acquired  (through  tb« 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  or 
otherwise)  and  thus  secure  the  funds  from 
the  private  capital  market  for  deposit  in  tbe 
revolving  fund  to  replace  the  capital  con- 
tributions made  out  of  the  revolving  fund. 

7.  After  September  30,  1966,  Institution* 
would  be  required  to  return  the  Fedenl 
Government's  share  of  repayments  received 
on  National  Defense  Education  Act  student 
loans  to  tbe  Com  ml  sal  oner  for  deposit  in  tbe 
revolving  fund. 

8.  Teacher  loan  cancellation  provlsloM 
comparable  to  the  benefits  contained  in  the 
existing  NDEA  program  would  be  included 
In  the  new  legislation.  Students  receiving 
loans  from  private  lending  institutions  which 
are  Insured  under  title  IV-B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  would  be  entitled  to 
loan  relmbin-sement  payments  for  subsequent 
service  as  a  teacher  If  the  student  Is  re- 
financing a  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loan  or  would  have  qualified  as  an  eligible 
borrower  under  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program.  These  reimbursements  would 
equal  10  percent  of  the  total  loan  for  each 
year  of  service  (up  to  5)  as  a  teacher  in  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  or  in  an  Institution  of  higher 
education.  As  In  the  recently  enacted 
amendment  made  by  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966,  such  payments  would  equal  IS 
percent  for  each  year  of  service  as  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  teacher  in  t 
school  In  which  there  Is  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  students  from  low-income  families. 
(Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  schools  In 
a  State  may  be  so  designated.)  A  student 
could  thus  be  reimbursed  for  all  of  his  loan 
(Instead  of  50  percent). 

».  The  total  amount  of  the  student  loans 
which  are  assisted  by  these  various  means 
could  not  exceed  the  authorization  now  pro- 
vided in  NDEA  title  n  ($190  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967) — whether  this  assistance  is  pro- 
vided by  assisting  ooUeges  to  obtain  loan 
funds  by  guarantee  or  sulMidy  of  the  interest 
differential  on  these  Ixjrrowed  funds  or  by 
making  capital  contributions  from  the  re- 
volving fund,  or  by  entitling  studenU  who 
receive  Insured  locms  to  loan  reimbursement 
payments. 

10.  Allocation  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
federally  assisted  loans  which  would  be 
available  to  students  at  each  institution  of 
higher  education  would  be  determined  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  present  NDEA 
allocation  formula,  considering  the  avail- 
ability of  student  loan  assistance  under  title 
IV-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1906. 


T7.8.  HMl  ootlytnc  anas 

U  Stotas  and    District   of 
Cohnnbia 

Artt«na ..........^11^^^^^. 

Artransaa . . ... .... ...  . 

CalMotnIa 

Colorado 

CoonacUout 

t>elaw«re 

rtartda "; 

See  footnotea  at  ead  of  table. 


Total 

Stats 

amounts 


$tu.ooo,ooo 


448.8S1,4«1 


7,  AST,  014 

3U,2I2 

4, 337, 672 

4,IIM,S73 

U,M7.7B1 

S.318,U6 

fi,7M,28S 

•88,  7M 

ll,tM,l«t 


Pnblie 
ooramunlty 
collefes  and 

publlo 

techniosl 

bistitutes  > 


390. 640,000 


«6,4M,082 


2,334,874 
71,<U8 

831,  eM 
1, 301,743 
7, 180, 021 
1.048,370 
1,083,228 

17a  008 
3,70^138 


Underpaduate 
institutions 
other  than 

public 

oommunlty 

ooU«tes   and 

public  technical 

tnsUtutesi 


1333. 344  000 


•8aOB7,3l$ 


^8a3.S42 
283,380 

s,8ae.«n 

3,314.838 
S8,7W,742 
4. 273. 088 
4, 783, 067 
818,887 
8.888.387 


Qeoriia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illtaiols 

Indiana. ... 

Iowa 

Kanwa 

Kentadiy 

LaalBlaaa. 

Malw 

Maryland. 

Massaehnsetts. 
MIeMiraa. 


Total 

State 

amounts 


10, 031, 173 
1,  702, 750 
1,023,231 

22,806,(») 

11,784.  an 

7,84814C0 
6,088,180 
7,188,030 
8,834.817 
1 318,830 
7,844.771 
13,838,020 
30,370,083 
8, 384.  on 


Poblle 
coram  uiiity 
colleges  and 

public 

taehnieal 

insUtutas' 


(3,  808, 821 

404,421 

522,673 

4,208,831 

3,807,087 

1,7001 238 

1,218,188 

1,808,001 

2,154,888 

882,841 

1,843,111 

2.80K574 

4.-188.816 

%37S,813 


Undergradartt 

institnttaas 

otlier  ttaaa 

public 

community 

polle»es   »ni 

pabllc  technical 

institutes  < 


»6,S21,IS1 
l.»8.32« 
1,400,*M 

15.  088,  l»» 

S.7HL23I 
4,747.»n 
5,257.848 
8.188,882 
1,662.  n* 
6,801,«M 
11,127,455 

16.  IM.flW 
7,509,088 
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MMswfPPl 

MisBoari 

Montana 

Nrbnifka 

Nevada 

Njw  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey.... 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

OUalMmia 

Oregon 

Pnusylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 


1  EstlDiatfd  distribution  on  the 
paduatrF  and  (2)  flftcnl  year  1967 

■  Estimated  distribution  with 
tnroUjnent  in  grades  0  to  12,  and 
institutions  of  higher  education. 
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Total 

State 

amounts 


15,811,059 

10,428,678 

1,844.063 

3.854.7S0 

714.100 

1.701,610 

11,784,562 
2.602.886 

86,880.003 

11,516,400 
1, 878, 723 

23,7(11.920 
6,792.546 
5.331,906 

26,648,770 
2. 163, 672 
6, 496, 709 


Public 

community 

oollefm  and 

public 

technical 

institutes  > 


$1,375,194 

2,180.952 

441,070 

8HS,«)7 

129, 471 

404,047 

2,783,000 

640,730 

6,315,163 

3,236,112 

446,007 

5,363,802 

1,£M,  114 

1,168,833 

6.  438.  491 

439.500 

1, 690,  533 


Undergraduate 
Institutions 
other  than 

public 

comui  unity 

coUcgPs   and 

public  technical 

institutes  < 


$3,«35,f)6S 
8,241,721 
1.403,803 
2,960,278 
584,638 
1,297,472 
9,001,652 
1,961,855 

30, 523, 940 
8,280,288 
1,432,718 

18,398,318 
5,168,432 

4,  it>3,  vri 

19,  210,  2S8 
1,714,172 
3. 805, 176 


South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

TlBxas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Total 

State 

amounts 


$1, 940, 424 
8,928,463 

23,699,371 
3,703,404 
1, 149, 998 
8,896.402 
8,256,184 
4.635,829 

10,878,947 

873,920 

2, 347, 063 


47, 512 


VA,  670 

4, 176, 068 

61,359 


Fublle 
emnmunity 
coUeges  and 

public 

technical 

institutes  > 


$474,728 

2,349,334 

5,440,701 

724.696 

256,325 

2.  259, 429 

1,  788, 441 

1,306,008 

2,907,387 

108,807 

160,464 


20,410 


40,838 

1,118,271 

16,380 


Undergraduate 
institutions 
otiter  tliau 

public 

community 

colleges   and 

pubUc  teefanical 

institutes  < 


$1. 474. 806 
6,574,128 

18,258.580 
2,078,7118 
80$,  873 
6,418,063 
6,460,743 
3,329,821 
8,281,800 
67^  113 
2,187,500 


r,ae3 


112,782 

3, 057,  797 

44.979 


_j!ls  of  the  Ptatc  products  of  (1)  total  hlfth  school 
a  lotment  ratios  with  limits  of  0.3;<33  and  0.6667. 
distributed  according  to  an  estimated  fail  1965 
i^  distributed  according  to  foil  1966  enrollment  in 


Note.— Data  on  enrollments  In  institutions  of  higher  education  were  partially 
estimated. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Prfsident,  for  the 
same  reasons  as  were  developed  in  my 
floor  statement  of  Marci  2,  1966,  I  am 
further  constrained  to  express  my  reser- 
vations with  respect  to  the  measure 
which  I  have  Just  introduced.  Again, 
tbe  matter  can  be  fully  f xplored  during 
our  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vinanimous  con- 
8ent  that  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966  bill  be  held  at  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business,  Friday,  March 
11,  1966,  to  permit  cosponsorshlp  of  such 
Senators  as  may  wish  to  atail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPRESENTATION  Ift  CX)NGRE8S 
FOR  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Resident,  ever 
since  I  can  remember  In  the  course  of  my 
service  in  Congress — and  that  goes  back 
a  third  of  a  century — tjhere  has  been 
tgiUUon  to  provide  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  a  voting  representative  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  can  be  done  only  by 
amending  the  Constitution,  but  for  one 
•■eason  or  another  no  acUon  on  such  a 
proposal  has  ever  been  tiaken  by  either 
House  of  Congress.  | 

The  Constitution  conftars  upon  Con- 
BTess  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  Government,  At  the  time 
when  the  Constitution  was  formulated, 
there  was  ample  reason  for  such  action. 
The  Continental  Congresees  were  sub- 
jected to  considerable  pressure  and  on 
occasion  there  were  threats  and  demon- 
strations which  jeopardized  the  safety  of 
Members  of  Congress.  But  it  was  never 
contended  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
area  which  was  to  be  marked  out  as  the 
seat  of  government  should  not  have  a 
voice  in  government.  tXi  fact,  James 
Madison  in  discussing  th0  matter  in  the 
*3d  of  the  Federalist  Papers  speaks  of 
•^jiiiiabitants  who  wiU  occupy  the  area 
^i^l^^nie  the  seat  of  government  to  the 
enect  that,  "They  will  have  had  their 


voice  in  the  election  of  the  government 
which  is  to  exercise  authority  over  them," 
and  further  that  they  will  have  "a  munic- 
ipal legislature  for  local  purposes,  de- 
rived from  their  own  suffrages." 

It  has  been  a  long  struggle  to  secure  a 
vote  for  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  they  might  share  in  the 
selection  of  a  President. 

It  has  also  been  a  long  struggle  to  se- 
cure action  on  a  home-rule  measure 
which  will  provide  some  form  of  a  mu- 
nicipal legislature,  and  even  now  that 
proposal,  passed  in  different  forms  in  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  first  session  of 
the  present  89th  Congress,  is  still  beset 
with  much  disagreement  and  contro- 
versy. 

Neither  of  these  matters  is  affected  by 
the  constitutional  resolution  which  I  am 
introducing  today.  This  concerns  Itself 
wholly  and  singly  with  the  proposal  to 
give  the  District  of  Columbia  voting  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress  in  such 
manner  as  Congress  shall  provide.  It  is 
therefore  merely  the  bare  constitutional 
authority  to  make  this  possible  and 
leaves  it  to  the  Congress  how  it  shall  be 
done. 

Insofar  as  I  can  determine,  the  pres- 
ent population  of  the  District  is  in  excess 
of  800,000  persons.  If  all  of  them  had 
their  legal  domicile  in  the  District,  it 
would  exceed  the  populations  of  12 
States.  Even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
those  who  maintain  their  legal  residence 
in  the  States  from  whence  they  come,  the 
stationary,  domiciled  population  of  the 
District  is  very  substantial  and  It  merits 
a  voice  in  the  Congress. 

This  in  no  way  affects  or  impairs  the 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress 
over  the  seat  of  government.  It  merely 
recognizes  the  realities  of  our  time.  Dis- 
trict residents  no  less  than  the  residents 
of  the  50  States  are  affected  by  general 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  dealing 
with  revenues,  welfare,  pollution,  and  a 
vast  variety  of  other  matters  and  hence 
deserve  to  be  heard  through  a  repre- 
sentative of  their  own  choosing  who  is 
clothed  with  a  right  to  vote  which  shall 
be  of  equal  weight  as  that  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
resolution,  and  also  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Star,  entitled  "Representa- 
tion— The  Next  Logical  Step." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  and  article 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  142) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  providing  for 
representation  In  the  Congress  for  the 
District  constituting  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dirksen  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
foUowlng  article  Is  proposed  as  an  ameud- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  which  shaU  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  if 
ratified  by  tbe  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  CTongrees: 

"HHTICLK  — 

"Section  1.  The  District  constituting  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  given  voting  rei>resentation  in  Con- 
g^ress  in  such  measure  as  the  Congress  may 
direct." 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Dirksen 
is  as  follows: 

REPKgHKW  TATION TH«  NEXT  LOCICAI.  STKP 

starting  tomorrow,  at  the  urging  of  the 
President,  the  Bayh  subcommittee  wUl  hear 
a  parade  of  Senators  support  a  vsu^ety  of 
proposals  for  revising  the  electoral  voting 
system  through  a  new  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  revision  Is  overdue,  for  the  sys- 
tem clearly  contains  faults. 

Thoee  hearings,  however,  have  another, 
greater  Importance  to  Washlngtonlans.  They 
provide  the  simple,  logical  means  by  which 
Ck>ngre8S,  without  Impairing  the  chances  for 
electoral  reform  can  simultaneously  correct 
a  far  more  invidious  and  senseless  voting 
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fault — ^tbe  denial  of  reprea«ntatlon  In  Con- 
greaa  to  Dlatrlct  residents. 

District  representation  Is  entirely  ger- 
mane to  electoral  reform.  As  President 
Johnson  has  noted,  the  lack  of  a  District 
voice  In  Congress  would  rob  Washtngtonlans 
of  participation  In  a  presidential  election 
thrown  Into  Congress  by  the  failure  of  any 
candidate  to  win  a  majority  of  the  Nation's 
electoral  votes.  Any  electoral  reform,  there- 
fore, must  Inevitably  deal  with  this  problem. 
But  the  only  proper  way  Is  to  deal  with  It 
directly — by  granting  District  residents  the 
basic  right  of  a  voice  In  Congress. 

Fortunately  this  direct  approach  already 
has  attracted  strong  congressional  support. 
Ma>3rlty  Leader  Mansiuxd  forthrightly  en- 
dorses it.  Minority  Leader  Dibxsen  promises 
to  sponsor,  at  the  proper  time,  the  neces- 
sary corrective  language.  Their  sentiments 
are  echoed  by  other  House  and  Senate  lead- 
ers, and  outside  the  Halls  of  Congress  the 
story  Is  the  same.  District  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders,  who  agree  on  little  else, 
unequivocally  5upport  the  idea. 

The  historic  injustice  which  this  move 
would  correct  requires  no  extensive  review 
here.  Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  or  In  the 
deliberations  preceding  It  is  there  the  slight- 
est suggestion  of  any  Intent  to  deny  residents 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  the  right  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  Nearly  two  centuries 
■go.  discussing  in  The  Federalist  (No.  43)  the 
Founding  Fathers'  proposal  to  create  a  seat 
of  government  over  which  Congress  would 
have  complete  authority,  James  Madison 
stated  what  he  thought  was  the  fact — that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  area  "will  have  their 
voice  In  the  government  which  Is  to  exer- 
cise control  over  them." 

In  the  drafting,  however,  the  District  was 
forgotten.  The  Constitution  provided  for  the 
election  of  representatives  to  Congress  only 
through  the  p>oUtlcal  machinery  of  the  States. 
Since  the  District  is  a  Federal  area,  and  not 
a  State,  the  oversight  left  its  residents  with 
no  basis  for  participation.  And  although  res- 
olutions to  correct  It  have  been  Introduced 
In  every  session  of  Congress  for  the  past  90 
years,  this  situation  has  remained  a  source 
of  frustration  and  shame  to  the  local  com- 
munity. 

Congress  finally  came  to  grips  with  the 
issue  In  1069.  The  result  was  the  33d  amend- 
ment, ratified  by  the  States  In  1961,  which 
gave  District  residents  the  right  to  vote  for 
President.  It  is  too  bad,  oi  course,  that  this 
amendment  did  not  also  provide  the  missing 
KuthcM-lsatlon  for  congressional  representa- 
tion— for  the  basic  constitutional  problems 
Involved  In  the  two  forms  of  enfranchisement 
were  the  same.  Actually,  the  Senate  did  ap- 
prove such  a  provision,  which  was  dropped 
when  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  decided 
that  one  voting  plateau  for  the  District — 
the  vote  for  President — was  sufficient  for 
Congress  to  digest  at  that  time. 

Those  discussions,  however,  were  by  no 
means  wasted.  They  helped  clarify  a  num- 
ber of  crucial  questions  which  obviously 
worried  Congress.  They  made  plain,  for  ex- 
ample, that  District  representation  would  not 
alter  the  unique  status  of  the  city  as  a  Fed- 
eral enclave,  nor  Interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  degree  of  representation  In  Congress  now 
enjoyed  by  the  States.  They  affirmed,  through 
expert  legal  opinion,  the  view  that  voting 
representation  cannot  be  granted  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  simple  law  without  first  amending 
the  Constitution.  In  1962,  moreover,  exten- 
sive bearings  on  the  same  subject  by  the 
Kefauver  subconunlttee  threw  further  valu- 
able light  on  these  questions. 

From  the  practical  viewpoint,  past  hear- 
ings also  have  produced  another  Important 
conclusion:  that  while  the  merits  of  the  case 
entitle  the  District  to  voting  representation 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate,  Congress  evi- 
dently Is  not  prepared  to  grant  that  full 
package  all  at  once.    Kverythlng  said  on  the 


subject  points  to  an  Inclination  to  grant 
these  rights  progressively,  a  step  at  a  time. 

All  that  need  now  be  done,  therefore,  and 
all  that  should  now  be  sought,  is  a  few 
words,  added  to  whatever  constitutional 
amendment  on  electoral  reform  which  Con- 
gress may  propose,  providing  in  effect  that 
the  District  constituting  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  be  given 
voting  representation  in  Congress,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Congress  may  direct. 

Such  simple  language  would  correct  the 
constitutional  error  which  for  16S  years  has 
precluded  Congress  from  granting  any  form 
of  meaningful  representation  to  the  District. 
It  would  commit  neither  this  Congress  nor 
future  Congresses  to  anything  In  absolute 
terms.  But  it  would  leave  the  door  open 
for  Congress  In  the  future  to  grant  such 
representation  as  It  sees  fit.  And  In  en- 
abling District  citizens  to  travel  the  road 
toward  full  enfranchisement  gradually,  it 
also  would  avoid  the  need  for  futxire  changes 
in  the  Constitution  itself. 

This  language  would  not  make  the  Dis- 
trict a  State,  or  move  the  city  In  that  direc- 
tion. Rather,  it  would  reaffirm  the  unique 
character  of  the  District  as  the  permanent 
seat  of  government — set  aside  forever  from 
the  States.  Representation  would  not  alter 
Congress  reflponsibilttiea,  but  would  make 
it  possible  for  Congress  to  discharge  them 
more  effectively. 

This  language  would  have  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  question  of  "home  rule," 
the  drive  to  establish  an  elected  municipal 
government.  The  two  concepts  are  separate, 
distinct,  and  In  no  sense  mutually  antag- 
onistic. 

Far  from  overburdening  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  electoral  reform,  the  addition 
of  the  District  voting  provision  should  assist 
its  passage  through  Congress  and  its  ratifica- 
tion. There  is  evidence  of  strong  sympathy 
across  the  Nation  for  the  granting  of  District 
voting  rights.  The  aSd  amendment  giving 
District  residents  the  vote  for  President  was 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  In 
9  months — the  briefest  ratification  period  of 
any  amendment  since  1804,  when  there  were 
merely  16  States,  rather  than  60. 

The  23d  amendment  also  was  initiated  un- 
der circumstances  strikingly  similar  to  the 
present.  It  was  first  related  in  1969  to  a 
proposed  anti-poll-tax  amendment,  as  na- 
tional representation  should  now  be  related 
to  electoral  reform.  It  received  Its  major 
Impetus,  moreover,  in  the  same  Senate  sub- 
committee which  Senator  Bath  now  heads. 
We  trust,  in  the  hearings  which  open  to- 
morrow, that  the  new  subcommittee  will 
follow  that  precedent. 

In  this  era  of  righting  voting  wrongs,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  plight  of  District  resi- 
dents stands  forth  as  a  cynical  anachronism. 
It  Is  high  time,  to  borrow  the  1959  phrase  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  that  we 
move  to  the  next  plateau. 


MEMORANDUM  FROM  GEN.  LEWIS 
HERSHEY,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SE- 
LECTIVE SERVICE  SYSTEM  ON 
PRESENT  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
SYSTEM  INCLUDING  LOCAL  DRAFT 
BOARDS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
military  requirements  for  manpower  for 
Vietnam  increase,  the  authorities  can 
look  to  only  two  sources  for  such  addi- 
tional personnel.  The  first  source  Is  vol- 
imtary  enlistments.  If  an  insuCDclent 
nimiber  of  men  volunteer  for  training 
and  service,  they  must  look  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  for  inductees.  As 
the  available  pool  of  eli^ble  men  dimin- 
ishes, the  System  may  find  it  necessary 


to  examine  the  whole  complement  of 
those  who  have  been  previously  deferred, 
and  this  examination  may  include  stu- 
dents, married  men  without  dependents 
or  who  may  not  be  living  in  a  normal 
family  relationship,  and  others. 

It  was  but  natural  that  as  draft  calls 
Increased  and  began  to  affect  groups  who 
were  heretofore  deferred,  the  number  ol 
letters  and  telephone  calls  to  Members  of 
both  Senate  and  House  should  increase, 
inquiring  whether  the  Selective  Service 
System  had  modified  its  criteria  for  eli- 
gibility for  training  and  service.  I  have 
made  inquiry  of  the  System  and  request- 
ed a  simple,  short  memorandum  setting 
forth  the  present  basis  for  draft  calls 
in  the  hope  that  It  could  be  printed  as  a 
document  and  provide  material  assist- 
ance to  Senate  Members  In  responding 
to  such  Inquiries. 

In  addition,  I  have  discussed  this  with 
General  Hershey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  me- 
morandum from  General  Hershey  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rbcou 
and  also  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The     memorandum     ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record  is  as  follows; 
SELScrrvK  Sxavicx  Today:    March  2,  lB6fl 

The  Selective  Service  System  exists  to  In- 
sure the  maintenance  of  the  Armed  Forces 
necessary  for  our  defense. 

To  insure  that  the  Nation  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  raise  and  support  the  military  forces 
required,  the  Congress  in  the  law  imposed  on 
all  men  within  liable  ages  the  obligation  to 
perform  military  service. 

The  Congress  created  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  determine  through  local  board 
classification  decisions  the  order  In  which 
men  are  called  to  discharge  the  military  ob- 
ligation. This  order  is  determined  by  tbe 
numbers  of  men  needed  by  the  Armed  Forces 
and  by  the  needs  of  the  civilian  society  which 
are  met  through  temporary  deferment  ot  the 
Individual's  military  service.  These  two  con- 
siderations constitute  the  national  interest 
which  governs  local  board  classifications. 

Under  the  law  and  regulations  every  reg- 
istrant is  deemed  available  for  service  (clas* 
I-A)  until  it  Is  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  local  board  that  he  should  be 
temporarily  deferred  or  exempt  in  the  na- 
tional Interest.  A  registrant  who  is  deferred 
earns  no  vested  right  to  the  deferment.  U 
the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  pertinent 
information  about  the  Individual  convince 
the  local  board  that  his  deferment  Is  no 
longer  In  the  national  Interest,  he  again  be- 
comes available  for  the  service  which  he  1* 
obligated  to  perform  under  the  law. 

During  the  current  buildup  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  demands  for  manpower  by  the 
Armed  Forces  have  increased  several  fold 
over  a  year  ago.  Monthly  draft  calls  have 
been  in  the  30,000  to  40,000  range. 

Enlistments  have  increased  substantlallf. 
a  major  part  of  them  being  trswieable  directly 
to  the  existence  of  the  selective  service  obU- 
gation  and  local  board  processing.  For  exsm- 
pie,  in  the  last  8  months  about  180.000  men 
have  enlisted  after  they  had  been  eiamlned 
and  found  qualified  for  induction,  many  of 
them  after  Induction  orders  had  been  mailed. 
In  the  same  period,  local  boards  provided 
about  170,000  inductees  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

These  Increased  demands  on  the  NaUonl 
manpower  resource  do  not  permit  the  con- 
tinued liberal  defermenU  of  a  year  ago. 

The  available  manpower  19  to  26  bs» 
steadily  declined  through  Induction.  enlUt- 
ment  and  failure  to  qualify  under  Arn*" 
Forces  medical,  mental,  and  moral  standards. 


In  order  to  maintain  a  •du'ce  for  induc- 

Uoos  and  enlistments,  the  Selective  Service 
System  Is  faced  with  the  neoeBsity  of  return- 
log  to  class  I-A  (available  for  service)  some 
men  currently  deferred.  Tbe  largest  de- 
ferred categories  from  which  additional  man- 
power can  be  made  available  are  (1)  those 
men  deferred  because  they  do  not  meet  cur- 
rent Armed  Forces  standards,  but  who  would 
be  qualified  under  lovcer  standards  such  as 
would  prevail,  for  example,  in  time  of  war; 
(3)  fathers  and  persons  wltli  other  depend- 
ents who  would  suffer  extreme  hardship  If 
the  registrant  were  inducted:  and  (3)  stu- 
dents. 

It  has  been  determined  ttwt  tbe  student 
population  should  be  screened  more  closely. 
To  that  end,  tbe  System  Is  Instituting  a 
program  similar  to  that  ueed  during  and 
after  Korea  of  considering  a  etudent's  stand- 
ing In  bis  class  or  bis  score  on  a  special  test 
which  will  be  made  avallabl«  to  any  student 
desiring  to  take  it  In  May  and  June  of  this 
year.  These  criteria  are  advisory  only  as 
the  law  provides  that  no  local  board  can  be 
required  to  defer  a  student  solely  on  the 
basis  of  any  test  score,  graces,  class  stand- 
ing, and  similar  criteria. 

A  few  men  who  were  founA  disqualified  by 
the  Armed  Forces  under  Armed  Forces  quall- 
flcatlon  test  criteria  prior  to  November  1, 
1665,  will  be  produced  under  new  criteria  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  that 
date.  But  their  numbers  will  be  small. 
They  are  only  those  high  sKiiool  graduates 
who  scored  16  to  31  on  the  Al^QT  but  did  not 
icore  sufficiently  high  on  supplemental  testa 
to  be  qualified.  Under  the,  new  standards, 
the  high  school  diploma  duallfles  such  a 
registrant  irrespective  of  bu  score  on  tbe 
supplemental  tests.  [ 

The  local  boards,  througU  classification 
and  reclassification,  keep  upi  to  date  the  de- 
terminations of  availability  of  registrants: 
Those  remaining  In  or  reveritog  to  class  I-A 
constitute  the  pool  of  men  available  for 
service.  These  men  are  delivered  to  the 
Armed  Forces  for  examination,  and  If  they 
are  found  qualified,  they  are  called  for  in- 
duction In  a  sequence  establUbed  by  regula- 
Uon.    That  sequence  of  seleotion  is: 

1.  Men  declared  delinquent  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  selective  ««rvlce  law  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  19  years  In  the 
order  of  their  dates  of  birth  ^th  the  oldest 
being  selected  first.  |  ) 

2.  Volunteers  for  Induction  who  have  not 
attained  the  age  of  26  years  4n  the  sequence 
In  which  they  have  voluntMred  for  Induc- 
Uon.  I  ' 

3.  Nonvolunteers  who  hate  attained  the 
age  of  19  years  and  have  niat  attained  the 
»ge  of  26  years  and  who  (a)  do  not  have  a 
wife  with  whom  they  maintain  a  bona  fide 
family  relationship  In  theU-  homes.  In  the 
order  of  their  dates  of  birth  with  the  oldest 
being  selected  first,  or  (b)  h«»e  a  wife  whom 
they  married  after  August  26,  1966.  and  with 
whom  they  maintain  a  bona  fide  family 
relationship  In  their  homes,,  in  the  order  of 
their  dates  of  birth  with  the  oldest  being 
•elected  first.  J 

4.  Nonvolunteers  who  hate  attained  the 
»ge  of  19  years  and  have  i*lt  attained  the 
■««  of  26  years  and  who  haVe  a  wife  whom 
they  married  on  or  before  i^ugust  26,  196S, 
and  with  whom  they  maintain  a  bona  fide 
lanUly  relationship  In  their  homes.  In  the 
order  of  their  dates  of  birthi  with  the  oldest 
<>«lng  selected  first. 

5.  Nonvolunteers  who  haVe  attained  the 
»ge  of  26  years  in  the  ordet-  of  theU-  dates 
w^birth  with   the  youngest!  being  selected 

8.  nonvolunteers  who  have  atuined  the 
•«e  of  18  years  and  6  monthja  and  who  have 
not  attained  the  age  of  19  yours  In  the  order 

Z^^^i  «**■**  °^  •""*»  ^"'i  the  oldest  being 
•elected  first.  I 

»»cemb«-  1065  have  been  ctoderlng  for  In- 
oucuon  from  the  first  four  categories. 


The  current  pool  of  available  manpower 
19  to  26  may  well  be  depleted  by  Jime  of 
this  year  through  disqualification,  enlist- 
ments and  inductions  if  enlistments  and  in- 
ductions continue  at  tbe  rates  which  have 
prevailed  over  the  last  5  months.  In  order 
to  Insure  adequate  manpower  for  Induction 
and  enlistment,  some  men  now  deferred  must 
revert  to  class  I-A,  available  for  service.  The 
task  of  the  local  board  is  to  determine  which 
registrants  these  should  be. 

There  is  attached  to  this  report  an  analy- 
sis as  of  January  31,  1966,  of  tbe  pool  of 
available  manpower  and  an  estimate  of  losses 
and  additions  to  that  pool  through  June  30, 
1966,  indicating  that  available  manpower 
will  be  exhausted  unless  there  Is  an  addi- 
tional Input  into  class  I-A  from  registrants 
now  deferred. 

In  connection  with  classification  and  re- 
classification, which  Is  the  process  of  main- 
taining an  Inventory  of  potential  military 
manpower,  some  interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed, and  some  mlstinderstandlng  is  ap- 
parent, of  a  group  within  the  I-A  pool  iden- 
tified as  not  available  for  prelnductlon 
examination  because  already  ordered  for 
examination. 

A  I-A  pool  divided  simply  between  those 
examined  and  qualified,  and  not  examined 
does  not  provide  sufficiently  refined  informa- 
tion on  which  to  plan  or  to  assess  the  Sys- 
tems ability  to  meet  anticipated  demands. 
After  a  registrant  la  classified  as  available 
for  service,  other  processing  is  necessary  be- 
fore he  can  be  delivered  for  induction.  The 
law  requires  that  a  prelnductlon  examina- 
tion be  given  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  deter- 
mine acceptability.  Changes  in  his  status 
such  as  enlistment  or  other  changes  making 
his  classification  out  of  class  I-A  may  occur. 

The  Armed  Forces  examining  stations  cur- 
rently are  examining  nearly  200,000  regis- 
trants each  month..  These  registrants  typi- 
cally are  ordered  to  report  for  examination 
throughout  the  month  with  the  examina- 
tion day  typically  falling  in  the  next  month. 
Thus,  on  the  last  day  of  any  month,  there 
will  be  in  the  examination  pipeline  a  num- 
ber approximately  equal  to  the  monthly  rate 
of  examination.  Others  are  In  the  examina- 
tion pipeline  because,  for  various  reasons, 
they  have  not  yet  been  delivered  for  exam- 
ination, or,  if  examined,  the  determination 
of  acceptablUty  has  not  yet  been  made  by 
the  Armed  Forces. 

In  the  interest  of  efficient  operation  It  is 
Important  to  know  how  many  men  class  I-A 
are  in  the  examination  and  induction  pipe- 
lines, as  well  as  to  know  the  numbers  not 
yet  ordered  for  either  examination  or  induc- 
tion. 

Present  regulations  provide  for  the  follow- 
ing clEissificatlons : 

Class  I-A:    Available  for  military  service. 

Class  I-A-O:  Conscientious  objector  avail- 
able for  noncombatant  military  service  only. 

Class  I-C:  Member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  the  Coast  and  Oeodetlc 
Survey,  or  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Class  I-D:  Member  of  Reserve  component 
or   student   taking  military   training. 

Class  I-O:  Conscientious  objector  avail- 
able for  civilian  work  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety,  or 
Interest. 

Class  I-S:  Student  deferred  by  statute. 

Class  I-T:  Registrant  available  for  mili- 
tary service,  but  qualified  for  military  service 
only  in  event  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

Class  I-A :  ConsclentloviB  objector  perform- 
ing civilian  work  contributing  to  tbe  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  In- 
terest. 

Class  n-A :  Registrant  deferred  because  of 
civilian  occupation  (except  agriculture  and 
activity  In  study). 

Class  n-C:  Registrant  deferred  because  of 
agn'lcultural  occupation. 

Class  US:  Registrant  deferred  because  of 
activity  in  study. 


Class  m-A:  Registrant  with  a  child  or 
children  (special  rules  apply  to  physicians, 
dentists  and  allied  specialists) :  and  regis- 
trant deferred  by  reason  of  extreme  hardabip 
to  dependents. 

Class  rV-A :  Registrant  who  has  completed 
service;  sole  surviving  son. 

Class  IV-B:  Officials  deferred  by  law. 

Class  rV-C:  Aliens. 

Class  IV-D :  Minister  of  religion  or  divinity 
student. 

Class  rV-P:  Registrant  not  qualified  for 
any  military  service. 

Class  V-A :  Registrant  over  the  age  of  lia- 
bility for  military  service. 

Selective  service  is  the  oldest  and  most 
universal  method  of  raising  armed  forces. 
Modem  selective  service  in  tbe  United  States 
dates  from  September  1940,  and  has  been  con- 
tinuous since  that  time,  except  for  a  brief 
period  from  March  1947  to  June  1948.  Even 
during  the  period  March  1947  to  June  1948, 
when  an  active  Selective  Service  System  was 
not  in  operation,  tbe  Congress  provided  by 
law  for  the  Office  of  Selective  Service  Records 
to  preserve  the  knowledge  and  methods  of 
selective  service.  Selective  service  In  the 
United  States  is  based  on  the  accepted  prin- 
ciple of  tbe  universal  obligation  and  privilege 
of  citizens  to  defend  the  NaUon. 

The  present  Selective  Service  System  is  not 
an  experiment.  The  history  of  compulsory 
military  service  in  this  country  has  made  one 
fact  abundantly  clear.  No  system  of  compul- 
sory service  In  this  country  could  long  endure 
without  the  support  of  the  people.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  country  will  support  a  compulsory 
system  only  to  the  extent  that  they  have  con- 
fidence in  its  fairness  and  they  wlU  have  con- 
fidence in  a  system  only  to  the  extent  which 
they  themselves  operate  it. 

The  Selective  Service  System  Is,  therefore, 
founded  upon  the  grassroots  principle,  in 
which  boards  made  up  of  citizens  in  each 
community  determine  when  registrants 
should  be  made  available  for  mUltary  serv- 
ice. There  are  more  than  4,000  of  these  local 
boards  located  in  every  community  through- 
out the  NaUon.  More  than  40,000  citizens 
contribute  their  services  without  pay  as 
members  of  these  local  boards,  and  in  various 
capacities  as  advisers  to  the  local  boards  and 
to  the  registrants. 

The  selective  service  law  further  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  the  decentralization 
principle  by  making  the  Governor  of  each 
State  the  nominal  head  of  selective  service 
within  his  State.  The  law  further  requires  a 
State  headquarters  in  each  of  the  States,  and 
provides  for  a  Stete  director  in  each  to  ad- 
minister the  State  headquarters  and  to  repre- 
sent the  Governor.  The  State  director  and 
local  board  members  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Study  of  availability  of  registrants  for  induc- 
tion based  upon  Jan.  31,  1966,  availability 
reports  and  estimates  of  new  19-year-olds 
available  and  qualified  for  induction 
through  June  30, 1966 

1.  I-A  and  I-A-O,  single  and  married 
after  Aug.  26,  1965: 

Examined  and  qualified 66,  705 

Less  11 -percent  Induction  re- 
jection rate  experience 7,338 


Total 69,367 


Not    examined 38,074 

Less    40-percent    prelnductlon 

rejection  rate  experience...     16,230 


Total 22,844 


Less  11 -percent  induction  re- 
jection rate  experience 2,613 


Total ao.sai 


.3ilGah&^ 
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study  of  availability  of  registrant!  for  ind-uc-  100,000    copies    to    afislst    Senators    In  *ld  program  to  aaalat  the  SUtes  in  furnlrii 

tion  iHued  upon  Jan.  31.  1906  avaiUxtHlity  answering  their  mall  and  the  inquiries  ^^  **«*  *^0  service*  with  respect  to  chiidrei 

l^llbU     aZ     a^tinL'^or     i*^^^  ^^  »"  presenUy  reaching  them  "f<»"  foster  «m>:  Mr.  Poko.  Mr.  Fouexobt 

available     ana     quaUfled     for     induction  '                 ^  Mr.  Hakiiu,  Mr.  Kknnkot  of  MassachuMtu 

tnrounh  June  30.  J 9««— Continued  ^— ^^— ^^  Mr.   LoKo   of   Mlasoxirt,   B«r.   McCahtht.  ife 

i.  I-A  and  I-A-O— Continued  AMEaTOMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST-  *""*■  "'■  R*»»i>oij>h,  and  Mr.  YABBOBoncsa. 

r.;^'iLt^!:,^""  °""^  304. 378  ANCE  ACT  OP  1961.  AS  AMENDED^                            

Less   40-percent   prelnducUon  AUlriORlTV  TO  PILE  INDrVIDUAL  NOTICE   OP  PUBLIC   HEARINGS  BY 

rejecUon  rate  experience...    SI.  751  VIEWS  THE  JUDICIARY  SUBCOMMTTTEB 

Total                                   122  837  ^^-  I^NG  Of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi-  ON    CRIMINAL   LAWS   AND  PRO- 

Less  u-percent  InduVtion  "li^       '  <!«"*•  ^  »*^  unanimous  consent  that  indi-  CEDURES 

jecuon  rate  experience 13,480  vidual  Views  may  be  filed  with  the  report  w_  mpTI  fit  an     Mr  Pr«iH«r.»  »„ 

o'  the  Committee  on  Poreign  Relations  thrinfnJ^n«S^;>,«^r,rj^f    h^Vv"' 

T^tal 108. 138  of  the  Senate  on  the  bUl  (H.R.  12169)  Jnt!.l2f?i?'^"^  °f  ?t!!.w^  *"^  °^" 

=—  to  amend  further  the  Poreign  Assistance  S^.Th^fl.^^'^'^'jHl^f  J^oT'T* 

New  IB-year-olds  (monthly)..  160.000  Act  of  1961    as  amended    and  for  othir  ^'^^^  '™  ^^^  °'  *  ^^®*  °'  hearings  has 

Less  4o:p«rcent  preindurtion  ourJos^             amended,  and  for  other  ^een  scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee  on 

rejection  rate  experience...    80.000  The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.     Without  S^Jf r.ht"?nH^„':?"'^  °k  ""• 

■  nK4a»Hrt„  If  •_  -„  «„««_-j  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.    The  hear- 
-Total....                80,000  Objection,  it  is  SO  ordered.  ings  will  begin  Tuesday.  March  22.  1966. 

^i^'Tu''«~rren"c:''  "'      9  800                           *'   ^0   »-™-  ^  ^"^"^  ^228.  New  Senate 

jectton  rate  experience »»00  TAX    ADJUSTMENT    ACT    OP    1966—  Office  Building. 

Total 80.000  AMENDMEJTT  "^^  subject  matter  to  be  explored  ii 

Less    enlistments,    deferment  AttzmuznT  no    boo  concerned    with    possible    legislation  to 

for    high    school,    college,  ^rm^     w    i      j  combat   the    rising   crime   rate  in  the 

fathers,    dependency,     etc.,  Mr.  JAVTrS  submitted  an  amendment.  United  States.     Testimony  will  also  be 

leaves  about  30.000  available  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  taken  on  six  bills  dealing  with  various 

for  induction  each  month.  bUl  (H.R  12752)  to  provide  for  graduated  aspects  of  criminal  law  and  procedure. 

» •*''*°"" ^PO-°oo  withholding  of  income  tax  from  wages,  and  presently  pending  before  the  sub- 

iv.*  1  »ui                          "717^17  ^    require    declarations    of    estimated  committee 

Toui,  this  group 2ss^  t^^    ^^^    respect    to    self-employment  '°^p7^dent.  I  announce  also  that. 

a.  I-A.  l-A-o,  married  on  or  be-  income,  to  accelerate  current  payments  in   the  meantime,  it  is  expected  that 

fore  Aug.  36,  1886:  °'  estimated  income  tax  by  corporations,  other  bills  will  be  Introduced,  bills  which 

Kxamined  and  qualified 81,896  *P  postpone  certain  exdse  tax  rate  re-  probably  wUl  later  be  Included  among 

Less  11 -percent  Induction  re-  ductions,  and  for  other  purposes.  Which  those  upon  which  we  shall  take  testi- 

jection  rate  experience 8, 987  was  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be  niony  at  the  time  of  this  series  of  hear- 

printed.  ing- 

Total                                           73  709  —^^^^^^^—  i"K8. 

'                   Because   of    the   widespread  concern 

Not  examined 79,761  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS  over   this  serious   domestic   problem  of 

Leas  40-percent  preinduction  j^r     AJKEN     Mr     President     at    its  °^'  constantly  increasing  crime  rate,  the 

rejection  rate  experience..    31.900  ^g^t  printing  I  ask ' unanimous'  consent  subcommittee  hop^  to  have  the  benefit 

■'Total*                              ~i7in  that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wy-  pf  the  tes^ony  of  outstanding  eaders 

. I?"** -':--"" 47.861  ^^     fj^     mcOkI  h#.  «ririPH  «q  a  ro  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  Of  law  enforcement.    At- 

Less  11-percent  Induction  re-  ommg   iflor.  jmcueej   oe  aaaeo  as  a  CO-  *___-,_  o-norai    NinVinioa  rt»w    K-atTPn. 

jecuon  rate  experience....      6.  364  sponsor  of  S.  2888,  a  bUl  to  assure  dairy  S,  Ln.^  tho  fll.t  i^,,f«  of^n  fS, 

products  under  school  programs.  ''*<^2i,^  ^J-^^  ^oo'^o^f*  **  ^°  " 

Total 43.687  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without  on  Tuewlay,  March  22,  1966. 

^=  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^*  ^"i^"^^^  °J^v,*^^  ^^ti^^"^!'^ 

Not    available     because     or-  Mr  RvrATHFRi?      Mr  PrBsMant  Ta.v  continue  through  Thursday.  March  24, 

Le^"*?^°'rc:nro^?ndSc«on    '"'^  unantaSJ^^iSS  that  "^  n^e  oJ  Se  and  will  be  resumed  at  a  later  date  yet  to 

"^j^c^rn^'ra^^'eSSrire""    30.119  Senator  from  Indiana    (Mr.  Bath]    be  '^^"^X'SSis  on  which  we  will  hear 

added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2928.  a  bill  .    ^,             °^  °"  wmcn  we  win  near 

ToUl 46, 179  introduced  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kb»-  a  o??'?'  f^wn  ^m^v.  ,.r^,HH«  thof  «nv 

Less  11-percent  inducuon  re-  n.dy  to  correct  racial  imbalance  in  the  ®-  ^^^^^  ^  I,^*'^  ^'^''I^'^^^njf^^?!  Z^ 

jecUon  rate  experience....      4.618  public  schools.  person  who  knowingly  and  willfully  be- 

Th*  PRTTQiTiTMn  nwwTnm     nruk^iif  comes  or  remains  a  member  of  the  Mana. 

.   ^o»- ^o*-^  ot^Z^S'S'o°£^''^-  '''"'°"'  "JH ^%^ "'"^^"^""r •  ^" ^s S 

■  prisoned  for  not  less  than  5  years  and 
Toui.  thU  grow 186, 967  ^— .^^_— ^  fined  not  more  than  $20,000. 

OiW.  ».  »-,«  .,u,  »«.  »~  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS  Uon  ircrClf.Mn'v'sraUonVS'S 

Hr«,-»»-i;;^-vjf-5i:-.iii-.:_^  seSr.rsru',s:w°f;r,2,o'!:!  or^tsSd'is"""*™^'^'^ 

Total                                        444  793  ^^  names  have  been  added  as  additional  S.  2189,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 

Lees  enll8tments7M"o66"a"month,  cosponsors  for  the  following  bills:  cations  Act  of  1934  and  make  it  unlaw- 

6  months .'  360,000  Authority  of  February  18,  1988:  ful  except  by  order  of  a  court  of  com- 

Less  calls,  40.000  a  month.  6  months.  300.'  000  8.  3947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Petent  Jurisdiction  to  intercept,  disclose. 

Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  Improve  or  use  the  contents  of  a  wire  communl- 

Avallable  and  quaUfled,  as  of  and   make  more  effective  certain  programs  cation  except  in  the  normal  course  of 

June  30,  1968 -6.307  pursuant  to  such  act:  Mr.  Aixorr.  Mr.  Bakt-  emplojonent,  or  by  the  President  to  ob- 

OroM  avaUable 444,798  «•■".  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  tain  information  to  protect  the  national 

"-•"W- - - 460,000  CHoracH.  Mr.  cwRK.  Mr.  DoMiNicK.  B4r.  Douo-  security  and  for  Other  purposes. 

The  above  study  U  based  upon  the  as-  North^ai^inT'  ^'^JlL^'r^r  ilT^.rV  S.  2190.  a  bill  to  permit  the  compelling 

wmptlon   that  no  regUtrants   m   the   two  ^"^L^  iSi  ^uSl^^  t>^oot^'  Of  testimony  before  Courts  of  the  United 

^"*J?  7?^f  ^  ^  f?*^  examination  pipe-  ,ouri,   Mr.   Maonttson.   mV.   McCakht,   Mr  States  in  proceedings  with  respect  to  cer- 

i^n'f^    ,^V,^^          .t't^**""""^***  McOn,   Bir.    McInttre,   Mr.    MncALr.   Mr.  tain  crimes,  and  the  granting  of  im- 

S?^n^uit^J*^u°^nHu.!>n'^r*  L"*^'**'  MoNnAi*.  Mr.   Monronet.  Mr.  Mo»«.  Mr.  munity  In  connecUon  with  such  tesU- 

Sin^i^ta  ii^u,^^n.t?f.niH^             "^  •"  MtTmPHT,  Mr    Pasto.e.  Mr.  Peli..  Mr.  Scorr.  mony. 

pipeline  Is.  of  course,  unattainable.  ^r*.  Smxth.  and  Mr.  Ya«k«oooh:  s    il91.  a  blU  which  provides  that  . 

Mr.     DIRKSEN.    Mr.     President,     I  Authority  of  February  31.  1988:  person  who  is  a  narcotic  addict  and  de- 

merely  wlah  to  say  that  thereafter  I  8.3961.  a  bui  to  amend  utie  v  of  the  sh^  to  obtain  treatment  for  that  ad- 

snau  UK  oonaent  for  the  printing  of  social  security  Act  to  provide  a  grant-in-  diction  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  UJ3. 
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district  court  a  statement  setting  forth 
his  request;  sets  procedures  for  deter- 
mining addiction:  and  provides  for  civil 
commitment,  and  other  ^ter  care  and 
rehabilitation  procedures.! 

S.  2578,  a  bill  that  piidvides,  among 
other  things,  that  confessions,  otherwise 
admissible,  shall  not  be  inadmissible  in 
Federal  courts  solely  because  of  delay  in 
taking  an  arrested  person  before  a  U.S. 
Commissioner  or  other  coiomittlng  mag- 
istrate.         I 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION  OF  MILES  W.  LORD. 
OF  MINNESOTA,  TO  BE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE,  DISTRICT  OF  MIN- 
NESOTA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the  public 
hearing  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
March  9,  1966,  at  10:301  a.m..  on  the 
nomination  of  Miles  W.  Lord,  of  Minne- 
sota, to  be  U.S.  district  Jutlge.  district  of 
Miimesota.  vice  Dennis  F.  Donovan,  re- 
tired, has  been  temporaijily  postponed. 


ADMINISTRATION  FISCAL  POLKjy 
ABOUT  RIGHT  IN  lUNCERTAIN 
ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr;  President.  2 
weeks  ago  I  called  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  warning  of  Qeorge  Shea  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  the  Infla- 
Uonary  impact  of  the  Vieftjiam  war  has 
already  been  felt  in  the  inorease  in  obli- 
gational  authority,  and  that  the  coming 
year  is  likely  to  see  a  decrease  in  obli- 
gational  authority — not  Vietnam  war 
spending,  but  obligatiottal  authority, 
that  is,  orders  for  future  spending. 
Shea  argued  that  in  the  pwt  it  has  been 
the  obligational  authority,  not  the 
spending  itself,  that  has! shoved  prices 
up.  1 

Today  Mr.  Shea  returiis  to  the  fray 
with  another  thoughtful:  column  con- 
tending that  there  are  Jarivate  forces 
tending  to  diminish  pried  pressure  and 
possibly  turn  the  price  trflnd  around,  as 
well  as  public  pressures.  He  cites  the 
accumulating  effect  of  credit  restraint 
and  the  shortage  of  money.  At  least  10 
municipalities  have  postponed  the  bond 
isnies  they  planned  because  interest 
rates  are  too  high,  according  to  Shea, 
and  in  many  of  these  cases  they  will  also 
postpone  construction. 

This  Is  not  an  isolated  consequence. 
And  in  this  huge  economiy  of  ours  the 
Breatest  front  of  economic  expansion 
has  been  in  the  capacity  to  meet  future 
production— plant  capacity  itself  has 
^een  growing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and 
so  have  both  the  labor  force  and  the 
«ills  of  that  labor  force. 

While  it  is  still  true  that  most  econo- 
mists contend  that  inflation  is  likely, 
»nd  while  new  orders  and  plant  invest- 
ment continue  to  rise,  the  stock  market's 
S?w-*"^  realisUc  assessment  continues 
«>  be  steadily  down— certsHnly  not  a  bet 
on  runaway  inflation. 

All  this  suggests  that  the  cautious. 
In  if  approach  of  the  administration 
m  Its  moderate  suggestion  of  mild  reve- 
nue increases  may  be  about  right. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Shea 
article  from  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appraisal  of  Current  Trends  in  Business 
AND  Finance 
The  human  tendency  to  project  present 
conditions  Into  the  future  and  thus  pretend 
to  the  possession  of  foreknowledge  extends  to 
all  topics  of  conversation,  Including  weather, 
sports,  and  economic  affairs.  The  question 
Is  whether  It  applies  to  current  predictions  of 
Inflation. 

This  tendency  to  project  Is  easily  tolerated 
In  regard  to  the  weather  and  sports.  We've 
all  probably  ourselves  fallen  Into  the  practice 
of  announcing,  with  an  air  of  profundity,  at  9 
a.m.  on  a  summer  day  with  the  thermometer 
already  above  86.  that  "It's  going  to  be  a  hot 
one."  And  we've  heard  TV  golf  announcers 
predict,  after  the  hole's  final  putt — clearly 
the  fourth  stroke — Is  sunk,  that  the  player  "Is 
going  to  take  a  4."  Such  minor  pretensions 
are  amusing  but  unimportant. 

More  critical  are  the  occasions  when  the 
economic  trend  Is  about  to  change.  Pore- 
casts  made  at  such  times  have  been  known  to 
prove  sadly  out  of  kilter.  Fortunately  for 
those  In  the  profession  of  making  economic 
predictions,  the  business  over  the  decades  has 
been  on  the  way  up  most  of  the  time.  For 
that  reason  projections  of  a  continuation  of 
current  conditions  have  been  much  more  fre- 
quently optimistic  than  pessimistic,  and  for 
exactly  the  same  reason  they've  been  more 
often  right  than  wrong. 

Just  now  the  almost  universal  forecast  Is 
that  the  Nation  faces  Inflation  on  top  of  the 
boom  of  the  past  5  years.  The  reasons  are 
quickly  listed.  Unemployment  Is  down  to  4 
percent  of  the  labor  force,  with  actual  short- 
ages reported  In  many  occupations  and  some 
regions.  Manufacturing  output  Is  report- 
edly at  or  above  90  percent  of  capacity,  and 
rates  of  spending  on  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment are  rising  so  fast  they  are  absorbing 
an  Increasing  proportion  of  available  capac- 
ity. "Wiving  a  reduced  portion  to  satisfy  con- 
sumption, though  that  Is  rising  too  as  In- 
comes expand. 

That  this  situation  has  produced  an  Infla- 
tionary trend  there  Is  no  doubt.  Wage 
boosting  has  speeded  up.  Announcements 
of  price  Increases  greatly  outnumber  price 
cuts,  as  the  report  from  purchasing  agents 
on  another  page  makes  clear,  and  most  In- 
dexes of  commodity  prices  are  up  substan- 
tially In  the  past  year  and  quite  sharply  in 
the  past  few  months. 

The  main  reason  why  forecasters  expect 
these  trends  to  continue  or  even  to  become 
accentuated  is  that  Vietnam  spending  Is 
scheduled  to  rise  In  the  fiscal  year  that  starts 
next  July.  But,  as  shown  here  2  weeks  ago. 
It  Is  arguable  that  the  Impact  of  Federal  war- 
like escalation  comes  when  the  orders  are 
placed  rather  than  when  the  money  Is  paid 
out.  On  that  basis,  the  effect  of  the  escala- 
tion may  have  been  felt  In  large  part  al- 
ready, because  contract  authorizations  of  the 
Federal  Government,  according  to  the  budget 
Issued  In  January,  are  at  their  high  this  fis- 
cal year;  they  are  scheduled  to  fall  off  a  little 
In  the  new  fiscal  year. 

The  projections  of  further  Inflation  also 
assumed  that  the  rest  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem— the  part  not  Influenced  by  Vietnam — Is 
going  to  keep  expanding  too.  Perhaps  this 
assumption  wUl  prove  correct,  but  there  Is 
no  assurance  that  It  wlU. 

Indeed,  one  factor  will  tend  to  reduce  gen- 
eral business  activity,  and  that  Is  the  grow- 
ing shortage  of  lendable  money.  There  Is 
no  way  of  knowing  how  strong  a  depressant 
it  will  prove  to  be,  but  there  Is  no  doubt  It  Is 
a  depressant. 


The  main  evidence  of  this  shortage,  of 
cotu^e.  Is  the  general  rise  In  the  Interest 
charges  being  demanded  by  lenders.  The 
.^borrowing  being  done  apparently  exceeds  the 
savings  being  set  aside;  hence  thoee  who  have 
money  to  lend  want  to  be  paid  more  for  lend- 
ing It.  Also,  both  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies are  known  to  be  rationing  the  new 
loans  they  make. 

Because  the  rise  In  business  activity  In 
the  last  few  years  has  depended  heavily  on 
new  borrowings,  It  Is  probable  that  no  fur- 
ther speeding  up  In  the  expansion  Is  possible 
now  that  the  money  Isn't  available  to  finance 
such  a  speed-up.  Actually  the  rise  In  the 
cost  of  borrowing  as  well  as  the  short  supply 
of  available  funds  may  already  be  having  a 
limiting  and  even  constricting  effect  on  new 
outlays  that  have  been  planned. 

One  sign  of  this  effect  is  that  during  the 
past  week  at  least  10  local  governments  de- 
cided not  to  sell  at  this  time  bond  Issues  they 
had  scheduled.  Obviously  these  postpone- 
ments will  not  in  all  cases  prevent  the  spend- 
ing, as  some  localities  already  have  funds  on 
hand  and  others  can  borrow  the  money  on  a 
temporary  basis,  but  some  of  the  decisions 
not  to  sell  bonds  were  accompanied  by  deci- 
sions to  delay  construction. 

What  makes  the  rise  in  interest  rates  and 
the  growing  shortage  of  funds  particularly 
Impressive  as  a  potentially  deflationary  In- 
fluence Is  that  It  has  come  about  mainly  as 
a  result  of  the  forces  of  the  market  Iteelf. 
The  latest  monthly  bulletin  of  the  I^eral 
Reserve  Board  says  that  in  the  past  year  "the 
Federal  Reserve  sought  to  limit  credit  expan- 
sion." But  the  restrictive  policy  Is  consider- 
ably milder  than  at  previous  like  occasions 
such  as  1957-58  and  1959-80.  Yet  the  latest 
rise  in  Interest  rates  Is  broader  and  has 
reached  higher  levels. 

Unless  relieved  for  unexpected  reasons,  this 
tightness  surely  must  have  its  effect  on  eco- 
nomic activity.  Shortage  of  money,  as  many 
a  businessman  knows  from  experience.  Is 
Just  as  restrictive  as  shortages  of  materials 
or  labor.  The  more  the  trend  to  Inflation 
continues  the  greater  Is  likely  to  become  the 
shortage  of  funds,  which  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  a  turn  to  deflation  sooner  than  any- 
one now  expects. 

George  Shea. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OF  1966 
COULD  MEAN  LESS  MILK  FOR 
NEEDY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  pro- 
posed 80-percent  cutback  in  the  special 
milk  program  for  schoolchildren  with 
Department  officials.  I  was  frankly 
shocked  to  discover  that  the  proposed 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  could  mean 
less,  not  more,  milk  for  the  needy  even 
though  the  principal  aim  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  free  milk  for  the  needy 
as  well  as  milk  for  children  who  attend 
a  school  which  does  not  have  a  school 
lunch  program. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  provide  first  and  foremost 
for  those  schools  which  do  not  have  a 
school  lunch  program.  The  children  in 
those  schools  would  continue  to  pay  less 
for  their  milk  because  of  Federal  reim- 
bursements. The  Department  l)elieves 
that  $10  million  to  the  $21  million  the 
legislation  provides  is  sufficient  for 
school  milk  to  go  to  such  schools. 

However,  if  the  Department's  esti- 
mates are  incorrect  t^e  entire  $21  mil- 
lion might  possibly  be  used  to  help 
schools  without  a  lunch  progrtmi.    This 
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means  that  not  one  cent  would  go  to 
the  needy  unlew,  of  course,  they  at- 
tended a  lunchlesB  schooL 

Let  us  assume  that  the  E>epartment'8 
estimates  are  correct.  IS  so,  the  remain- 
ing $10  V^  million  would  go  to  help  the 
needy — over  $500,000  Is  to  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses.  How  many 
needy  children  would  this  provide  for? 
The  Department  says  1  million. 

This  Boimds  like  a  lot  of  children, 
Mr.  President.  Yet  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  esti- 
mating how  funds  were  to  be  disbursed  to 
counties  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  stated  that 
there  were  4.911,143 — or  almost  5  mil- 
lion— children  of  grammar  and  high 
school  age  whose  parents  had  an  annual 
Income  of  less  than  $2,000.  These  are 
our  hard-core  poor.  A  celling  of  $3,000 
annual  income  would  undoubtedly  in- 
crease this  figure  substantially. 

In  other  words  only  20  percent  of  the 
really  poverty-stricken  children  in  our 
school  systems  will  get  free  milk  if  the 
proposed  legislation  is  enacted.  Would  It 
not  be  far  better  to  continue  to  provide 
at  least  partial  reimbursement  assistance 
for  17  or  18  million  children,  including 
2  million  poor  than  to  help  only  20  per- 
cent or  1  million,  of  our  hard-core  needy? 
Or  better  yet,  why  not  expand  the  pro- 
gram to  assist  more  needy  rather  than 
cut  it  by  80  percent?  I  believe  these 
alternatives  are  clearly  more  desirable, 
Mr.  President.  This  is  why  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  make  the  school  milk 
program  In  its  present  form  a  permanent 
one  at  a  higher  level  of  funding.  I  am 
delighted  that  63  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues agreed  with  me  and  decided  to 
cosponsor  the  bilL 


PERSONAL  PRTVILEaE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend,  several  reports  in  the  news- 
papers and  on  the  radio  and  television 
made  false  statements  concerning  the 
views  of  the  senior  Seiuitor  from  Oregon 
in  regard  to  tils  plans  for  tlie  coming 
political  campaign.  Some  of  the  news 
media  reported  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  plans  to  campaign  against 
candidates  for  office  who  support  what 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  con- 
siders to  be  the  illegal.  Immoral,  and 
unjustifiable  unilateral  warmaking  of 
the  United  States  In  southeast  Asia. 

Let  the  Rzcord  show  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  said,  and  what  his 
position  will  be.  Is  that  I  shall  campaign 
for  Democratic  candidates  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  escalating  unilateral  course 
of  action  that  the  United  States  is  fol- 
lowing in  southeast  Asia,  because  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  immoral,  illegal,  and 
unjustifiable. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr.  Ha«- 
«I8  In  the  chair) .  Is  there  further  morn- 
ing business? 


WHAT  A  WASTE 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
last  month  In  the  Senate  I  denounced  the 
fact  that  while  many  hospitals  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia  are 
overcrowded  with  our  wounded  and  sick 


from  Vietnam,  there  are  two  200-bed 
field  hospitals  stored  for  civil  defense 
purjXMes  at  Oak  Harbor  and  Port  Clinton, 
Ohio.  This  outrageous  situation  is  dupli- 
cated in  other  cities  in  Ohio  and  in  other 
States.  Without  a  doubt  thousands  of 
these  hospital  beds  and  other  equipment 
could  be  put  to  good  use  by  our  Medical 
Corps  officers  in  Army,  Naval,  and  Air 
Force  hospitals  in  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
Okinawa,  Guam,  and  elsewhere  to  add  to 
the  comfort  and  care  of  our  servicemen. 

Subsequently,  Jack  Ballantlne,  State 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  Ohio  and  of  the  Na- 
tion, personally  investigated  this  scandal- 
ous situatlMi  and  reported  his  findings 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  on  February  26,  1966, 
entitled  "Supplies  for  118  Hospitals  Are 
Gathering  Dust  in  Ohio."  Jack  Bal- 
lantlne is  to  be  commended  on  the  excel- 
lent job  of  reporting  he  did  on  uncover- 
ing this  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
more  Important  this  tragic  misuse  and 
waste  of  hospital  supplies  and  equipment. 

Among  the  items  he  found  in  this 
stored  hospital  was  a  supply  of  Insulin 
whose  usefulness  expired  nearly  3  years 
ago  and  a  supply  of  other  senmi  and  test- 
ing equipment  whose  luefulness  expires 
next  month. 

The  most  shocking  discovery  revealed 
as  a  result  of  Mr.  Ballantlne's  investiga- 
tion is  the  fact  that  there  are  117  other 
civil  defense  emergency  hospitals  scat- 
tered throughout  Ohio,  each  costing  at 
least  $50,000.  This  is  an  inexcusable 
waste  of  $6  million  of  taxpayers'  money. 
Some  of  the  equipment  and  supplies  date 
back  to  1955. 

The  Ohio  health  department  was  as- 
signed custody  of  these  stored  hospitals 
in  1961,  although  ownership  remains  with 
the  Federal  Government,  and  officials  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  are 
supposed  to  Inspect  the  material  reg- 
ularly. When  questioned  regarding  these 
hospitals  John  Bolin,  a  State  health  de- 
partment official,  stated  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  what  other  outdated  medicines 
remained  in  the  117  other  civil  defense 
emergency  hospitals  in  various  places 
throughout  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  this  same  Intolerable 
situation  exists  in  other  States  and  Is  just 
one  more  example  in  a  long  list  of  silly 
schemes  and  imworkable  programs  con- 
cocted by  boondoggling  civil  defense 
officials. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Jack  Ballantlne  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President.  Civil  Defense  officials 
have  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  more 
than  $133  million  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  These  bureaucrats  never  seem  to 
learn.  After  15  years,  after  the  complete 
waste  of  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half 
taxpayers'  dollars,  and  after  azuiounce- 
ments  of  hundreds  of  silly  and  useless 
schemes,  including  siren  sounding  and 
fantastically  unworkable  evacuation  pro- 
grams, they  still  hope  to  continue  the 
ridiculous  Civil  Defense  boondoggle. 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  fimctlon  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
has  been  so  thoroughly  discredited.  Few 
citizens  any  longer  take  its  operations 


seriously.  Many  commimitles  through- 
out  the  Nation  have  discontinued  theli 
civil  defense  programs  and  expenditures 
officially,  such  as  Portland,  Oreg..  or  have 
Ignored  them  to  the  point  where  for  all 
practical  purposes  they  have  been 
abolished. 

Shortly  after  he  took  officer.  Mayor 
Lindsay,  of  New  York  City,  announced 
that  he  would  abolish  that  city's  office  of 
civil  defense  and  said  that  scrapping  it 
would  mean  a  considerable  savings  for 
the  city.  Let  us  h(H)e  that  other  mayors 
and  Governors  follow  this  commonsenae 
action  by  the  mayor  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  too  few 
Governors,  mayors,  and  county  commls- 
sloners  can  resist  the  temptation  of  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  to  provide  in  many 
cases  a  comfortable  haven  in  the  iMliUcal 
storm  for  political  hacks  and  defeated 
officeholders.  While  enjoying  public  si- 
neciires  they  do  little  except  talk  vaguely 
about  survival  plant,  write  messages  to 
other  bureaucrats,  stage  alerts  to  annoy 
their  neighbors,  and  distribute  countless 
reams  of  literature. 

Daily,  I — and  I  am  sure  all  of  my  col- 
leagues likewise — receive  phone  calls  and 
letters  from  mayors  and  other  municipal 
officials  requesting  assistance  in  having 
their  applications  for  public  works  and 
other  projects  expedited. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  encouraging  these  officials  to 
spend  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  for 
civil  defense  employees  and  ridiculous 
civil  defense  programs.  If  we  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  bureaucratic  octopus  in 
Washington,  its  wasteful  satellites  in 
States  and  cities  will  soon  wither  away. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  of  March  1,  1966,  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  entitled  "What  a 
Waste"  deploring  the  situation  which  I 
described  in  Oak  Harbor.  Ohio,  and  the 
waste  of  Federal  funds  for  local  civil  de- 
fense programs.  This  editorial  concisely 
and  clearly  sets  forth  the  futility  of  our 
civil  defense  program  as  now  operated. 
I  conmiend  this  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  irbe  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  put  an  end  to 
wasting  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
on  storing  hospitals  and  medical  equip- 
ment which  will  never  be  used,  on  buying 
so-called  siu-vival  biscuits,  on  digging 
ridiculous  holes  in  the  ground  and  plac- 
ing iigly  black  and  yellow  signs  on  public 
and  other  buildings,  and  on  a  thousand 
and  one  other  absurd  programs  perpe- 
trated by  the  civil  defense  boondogglers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbco«d, 
as  follows: 

IFrom   the   Cleveland   Press.  Feb.  26,  19M1 
Sttpplixs  roE  118  Hospitals  Abk  OATHnnra 
Dust  in  Ohio 
(By  Jack  Ballantlne) 

Oak  Ha«bo«.— "Chief,  we  ought  to  get  rW 
of  thU  old  stuff." 

The  civil  defense  worker  banded  Ottsw* 
County  Civil  Defense  Director  Howard  Brown 
a  box  of  outdated  insulin. 

It  was  packaged  In  March  IWJl.  The  ni*n- 
uXacturefs  label  said  the  Insulin's  useful- 
ness expired  nearly  3  years  ago  In  MarcB 
1S6S. 
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Tbe  box  was  In  a  refrlgeratot  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  town  hall  here  where  a  200- 
iMd  clvU  defense  emergency  hospital  Is 
stored.  f 

"Put  It  back  m  the  refrigerator,"  Brown 
Instructed  his  aid.  "The  Govemment  must 
lisve  said  It  was  OK." 

John  BoUn,  of  the  State  Iiealth  depart- 
ment, said  the  Federal  Ooveeoment.  which 
owns  the  packaged  hospital.  Inspects  the 
materials  regularly. 

Tags  on  boxes  with  bandages,  blankets,  In- 
itnunents  and  other  medical  EUppUes,  how- 
ever, Indicated  the  packages  were  last  In- 
spected In  November  1964,  by  Federal  em- 
ployees from  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration's civil  defense  depot  at  Shelby. 

BoUn  said  these  Inspectors  tnust  have  ap- 
proved the  outdated  Insulin  ot  It  would  not 
be  In  the  refrigerator. 

The  supplies  for  a  200-be<i  CD  hospital 
here  and  supplies  for  other*  stored  else- 
where recently  were  cited  by  U.S.  Senator 
Stephen  M.  Yocno  as  an  outrageous  situa- 
tion. ' 

The  Senator  called  for  us4  of  the  hos- 
pitals for  wounded  servicemeh  In  Vietnam. 

If  the  Senator's  demands  arq  to  be  heeded. 
the  Government  wUl  have  to  move  fast  to 
•slvage  some  of  tbe  medicine  and  testing 
materials  that  are  approaching  their  expira- 
tion dates. 

Tbe  S-year-old  insulin  alrea<ly  has  far  ex- 
ceeded Its  recommended  ustfulness.  The 
time  on  other  serum  and  testing  equipment 
tiplres  next  month.  I 

Tetanus  serum  in  the  thre«  refrigerators 
that  hold  medicine  here  expires  next  year. 

Bolin,  executive  coordinator  of  the  Ohio 
health  department's  health  mobilization 
unit,  said  he  had  no  idea  how  much  other 
outdated  medicine  remains  in  117  other  CD 
emergency  hospitals  scattered  tlirougbout  the 
SUte. 

He  said  the  health  departAient  was  as- 
signed custody  of  the  hospitals  in  1961.  but 
Inspection  is  a  function  of  the  U.S.  General 
Services  Administration. 

James  P.  Worster.  deputy  director  of  Ohio's 
ClvU  Defense  Division,  offered  the  State's 
help  if  the  Federal  Goverimfifent  wants  to 
move  the   emergency   hospltala   to   combat 

SKftS.  I 

"If  there  is  need  for  any  of  these  unite  in 
Vietnam,  we'll  pack  them  on  trucks  and  get 
them  to  the  nearest  port  for  shipment  over- 
seas right  now,"  Worster  said. 

Bolin  said  the  most  costly  perishable  Item 
under  refrigeration  is  human  albiimen  serum. 
Three  large  cases  of  it  are  stored  here.  The 
•enun  was  manufactured  in  1980  and  its  time 
aplrea  In  1970.  according  to  th*  packing  list. 

Bolin  said  each  of  the  118  CD  hospitals 
rtored  In  Ohio  is  worth  (50.000.  There  Is 
«»e  in  Cuyahoga  County  because  it  Is  a 
Prtmary  target  city,  he  said. 

The  boxes,  bags,  and  other  packages  in- 
clude everything  needed  for  a  300-bed  hos- 
pital. Including  bedding,  heavy  duty  cots, 
operating  tables  and  Instruments.  X-ray 
(qulpment,  water  tank,  and  powar  generators. 

Some  of  the  equipment  and  supplies  date 
hack  to  1955.  | 

The  medical  supplies  are  suflsUent  to  serve 
«»  paUents  for  30  days.  BoUnj  tald. 

Iftom  the  Cleveland  Press,  J^ar.  1,  1966] 
What  a  Waste    j 

Item  In  the  Press:  "For  the  first  time  In 
IS  years  Lake  County  wUl  get  Inderal  funds 
'»  lu  civil  defense  program  •!  H  •  an  estl- 
»>»ted  115,000  this  year."  | 

Item  in  the  Press:  "The  civil  defense  work- 
*»anded  Ottawa  County  Civil  Defense  Dl- 
"«or  Howard  Brown  a  box  of  outdated 
awiln.  •••  The  box  was  in  a  refrigerator 
Sii  v***^""***  ^°°'  °^  ^^^  Oak  Harbor  Town 
"»u  Where  a  200-bed  clvU  defense  emergency 
■"■Pltal  U  stored." 

What  win  the  $16,000  buy  for  M^ke  County? 
"•nung  signals  for  one  thing.    Warning  aig- 


nals  for  what?  A  nuclear  attack,  perhaps,  if 
a  potential  enemy  is  idiotic  enough  to  give 
warning  that  an  ICBM  is  enroute. 

It  might  buy  new  medical  supplies  in  the 
event  that  it  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  out- 
dated stuff  on  hand. 

Trouble  is,  no  one  can  be  quite  sure  of  the 
kind  of  protection  S15,000  will  buy.  Nobody 
In  Washington  quite  knows,  and  if  somebody 
does,  he  has  neglected  to  pass  along  his  valu- 
able knowledge. 

As  Senator  Steve  Young  has  said  so  rightly 
time  and  time  again,  the  U.S.  Civil  Defense 
program  is  a  terrible  waste  of  money.  Not  to 
mention  the  material  which  has  been  rotting 
in  secret  hideaways  for  who  knows  how  many 
years. 

It  all  adds  up  to  waste,  waste,  waste. 

Oak  Harbor  Town  Hall  Isn't  the  only  place 
with  aging  goods. 

There  are  117  other  Instant  hospitals  all 
over  Ohio.  And  deep  In  the  recesses  of  our 
own  county  courthouse  on  Lakeside  Avenue, 
food  and  medicine  is  pUed  far  and  high 
against  a  doomsday  attack. 

Washington  has  done  nothing  to  bring  civil 
defense  into  line  with  reality.  No  one  knows 
really  what  to  do  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust,  so  the  program  goes  on  and  on 
aimlessly  and  wastefuUy. 

But  a  civil  defense  program  geared  for 
natural  disaster,  and  organized  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Red  Cross,  are  possibilities  that 
deserve  greater  financial  and  manpower  con- 
sideration. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senato.-  from 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Ohio  who,  I  note, 
is  continuing  to  keep  up  the  good  public 
relations  in  exposing  what  the  Senator 
calls  the  boondoggle  in  civil  defense.  I 
believe  that  experience  has  shown  that 
more  money  is  being  wasted  in  so-called 
civil  defense  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  Government. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  frwn  Oregon  for 
her  comments.  We  have  wasted  approx- 
imately $1,500  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  this  civil  defense  boondoggle. 
No  one  in  America  is  better  off  because 
of  it;  in  fact,  we  are  that  much  worse  off. 


HOOVER'S  SUCCESSOR 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  long  9-hour  flight  to  Oregon, 
I  became  acquainted  with  Rex  Stout,  the 
inimitable  creator  of  Nero  Wolfe. 

The  Saturday  Review  published  a  re- 
view o'  Mr.  Stout's  newest  production 
"The  Doorbell  Rang"  which  seems  to  be 
based  on  his  personal  experience  with 
the  FBI. 

The  Nation  for  March  7  comments  on 
lampooning  the  Director  of  that  institu- 
tion, Mr.  Hoover,  and  reviews  the  status 
of  bills  in  Congress  which  call  for  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  in  finding 
a  replacement  for  the  Director  of  the 
FBI  when  that  time  shall  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  published  in  the 
Nation  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hoover's  Scocassoa 

Rex  Stout's  "The  Doorbell  Rang,"  which 
no  doubt  J.  Edgar  Hoover  regards  as  a  vicious 


lampoon,  actually  tells  the  sober  truth  about 
an  institution  that  has  become  more  power- 
ful than  the  executive  department  to  which 
it  belongs.  Successive  Attorneys  General 
have  stepped  warily  whenever  duty  led  them 
near  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  for  they  have  been 
keenly  aware  that  Attorneys  General  come 
and  go  but  J.  Edgar  Hoover  goes  on  tortver. 
Well,  not  quite  forever — he  is  a  year  or  more 
past  retirement  age  and  is  rumored  to  have 
handplcked  his  successor.  If  one  is  to  Judge 
by  a  recent  speech,  his  protege  will  carry  on. 
If  appointed,  in  the  Hoover  tradition  of  cov- 
ering the  faults  of  the  FBI  with  periodic 
ululations  about  the  menace  of  communism 
which,  despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  Mr. 
Hoover  and  his  14.300  employees  and  a 
budget  of  almost  $150  mUllon.  apparently 
keeps  mounting. 

Senator  Evekett  McKiMLrr  Dibksen  is 
surely  not  one  to  ignore  whatever  residual 
peril  still  lurks  in  that  quarter,  but  he  may 
have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  J.  Edgar  has 
been  pulling  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  cred- 
ulous citizens  during  most  of  his  40  years  of 
service,  and  has  thereby  managed  to  create 
an  imbalance  in  the  Justice  Department 
which  should  be  redressed  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. That  will  be  when  J.  Edgar  finally 
decides  that,  though  the  country  can  111 
spare  his  services,  the  day  has  come  when  It 
must  try.  Anticipating  the  inevitable.  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN  on  January  7.  1966.  introduced 
S.  313.  relating  to  the  appointment  of  a  new 
FBI  Director.  The  bill  was  reported  out 
favorably  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  passed  the  Senate  on  May  24,  1966; 
it  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  same  biU  also  passed  the  Senate  in 
June  1963.  but  died  in  the  House  during  the 
88th  Congress. 

This  legislation  should  be  a  matter  of  first 
priority  in  the  present  session.  The  bill  Itself 
can  be  read  in  20  seconds.  The  malarkey  in 
the  covering  report,  lauding  Mr.  Hoover's 
achievements,  may  be  profitably  skipped,  but 
here  is  the  text:  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  That, 
effective  as  of  the  day  following  the  date  on 
which  the  present  incumbent  in  the  office 
of  Director  ceases  to  serve  as  such,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  n  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule." 

That  is  to  say,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  not  to 
be  permitted  to  perpetuate  himself  in  ofBce 
by  nominating  his  successor  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint;  rather,  the  appropriate  Sen- 
ate committee  is  to  scrutinize  whoever  shall 
be  nominated,  hear  objections  to  him.  if  any, 
and  recommend  his  confirmation  only  if  it 
finds  him  fit.  The  Director  of  the  FBI  oc- 
cupies an  office  as  important  as  that  of  any 
Federal  Judge,  even  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  .  The  appointment,  when  it  comes, 
should  receive  the  most  critical  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  preparation  for  It  should 
be  made  now. 


/ 


HOSPITALS    AS    COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  RESOURCE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
in  conducting  hearings  on  long-term  care 
in  Boston  last  August,  heard  from  a  very 
able  «md  articulate  hospital  administra- 
tor, Dr.  John  H.  Knowles.  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Dr. 
Knowles  presented  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  critical  situation  facing  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  in  meeting  the 
urgent  medical  demands  of  today,  while 
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giving  ample  attention  to  preparing  tor 
the  needs  of  tomorrow.  Recognizing  the 
urgency  for  rational  and  responsible 
planning,  Dr.  Knowles  admonished  the 
medical  profession  and  hospitals  for 
their  lack  of  leadership: 

The  Federal  Oovernment,  tb«  public,  and 
our  political  representative*  have  grown  rest- 
lew  and  Impatient  with  our  Irrational  be- 
harlor  aa  regards  chronlo  and  continuing 
aftercare  and  have  attempted  to  rationallae 
and  Improve  our  services  with  the  new 
medicare  bill,  which  encourages  continu- 
ing care,  home  care,  and  nursing  home  care. 

More  recently,  in  an  article  published 
In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association.  Dr.  Knowles  once  again  has 
stirred  within  the  medlc«a  community  a 
need  for  Immediate  and  responsible 
action.  In  this  unusually  perceptive 
article,  the  hospital  administrator  de- 
scribes how  hospitals  can  plan  a  broader 
role  as  community  health  centers.  He 
refers  to  the  clinics  as  an  Ideal  setting 
"to  structure  service  and  research  In 
social  medicine,"  and  he  speaks  of  com- 
prehensive medicine  as  the  "coordina- 
tion of  all  the  various  caring  elements  In 
the  community  with  those  of  the 
medical  profession  by  a  team  of  Indi- 
viduals representing  all  disciplines,  with 
all  the  techniques  and  resources  avail- 
able to  the  phyislclsm  and  his  patient." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Knowles  article,  "The  Uni- 
versity Hospital  as  a  Community  Health 
Resource,"  be  printed  In  the  Rtcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    t)e    printed    In    the 
RxcORs,  as  follows: 
Thb  VmvsaMrrr  as  a  CoMMTJNrrr  H«ai,th 

The  university  hospital  has  emerged  as  the 
primary  health  resource  of  the  community. 
Contemporary  medical  needs  are  met  while 
tomorrow's  physicians,  nurses,  dietitians,  and 
technicians  are  trained — thereby  serving 
ahort-term  aa  well  as  the  long-range  health 
Interests  of  the  community.  There  might 
be  other,  more  central  functions  of  the  teach- 
ing hospital,  but  I  flrmly  and  perhaps  naively 
believe  that  teaching,  research,  care  and 
service  are  Inseparable,  and  that  they  em- 
bellish and  complement  each  other.  It  Is 
true  that  teaching  and  research  needs  are 
not  always  compatible  with  the  community's 
monetary  service  needs;  this  might  stem  from 
Inflexibility  and  lack  of  style  and  imaginaUon 
on  the  i>«Lrt  of  many  medical  faculty  members 
who  might  be  too  busy  garnering  granU  for 
basic  science  research  to  be  concerned  with 
the  opportxinltles  for  continuing  sociological 
research  or  who  might  be  unable  to  teach 
medicine  unless  the  right  patient  with  the 
right  disease  was  present. 

Because  of  a  lack,  or  perhaps  intolerance 
of  Imagination  and  long-range  planning  In 
the  university,  the  medical  school,  and  the 
affiliated  hospitals,  the  ties  that  bind  and 
raUonallM  the  functions  of  doctor,  nurse, 
patient,  hospital,  and  community  care  agen- 
cies are  weak  and  frayed.  The  system  has 
been  neglected  and  left  unstudied  by  the 
most  obvious  group  to  undertake  It — the  uni- 
versity faculty,  particularly  that  of  the  medi- 
cal school. 

Can  we  agree  that  one  of  the  primary  alma 
of  medical  education  Is  to  rationalize  the 
behavior  of  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers, 
patients,  and  the  Institutions  they  need  and 
use?  If  the  roles  of  each  were  made  reason- 
able and  understandable,  then  our  final  goals 
ot  larrlng  the  health  wants  and  needs  of  the 
oommunlty  oould  be  realised  sfBclently,  with 
wiiniiw^  enwaonal.  InteUectual,  physical. 
and  financial  ooat.    Can  we  honestly  say  that 


anything  but  a  furtive  attempt  baa  been 
made  In  this  dlreoUon  as  everything  Is  aao- 
rlflced  on  the  altar  of  biological  science  and 
sitperspedallsm?  This  represents  to  my 
mind,  irrational  behavior  In  this  day  and  age 
of  llnilt«?d  manpower  and  expanding  needs. 
I  hope  the  chords  of  my  song  do  not  sound 
like  shrill,  high  notes  of  paranoia,  or  the 
muddy  deep  notes  of  pessimism,  but  I  wlah 
to  stimulate  and  prod  and  not  to  scratch 
backs  and  sing  sweetly  of  our  triumphs  and 
successes. 

At  the  turn  of  this  century,  a  leaflet  de- 
scribing the  work  of  the  BlassachusetU  Gen- 
eral Hospital  read  In  part: 

"The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  la 
a  private  Institution,  supported  solely  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  the  receipts 
from  those  patienU  who  pay  board  •  •  •" 
After  describing  the  types  of  application  for 
admission,  the  statement  continues: 

"Contagious  cases  are  not  admitted  to  the 
hceptltal.  and  only  such  chronic  oases  as  can 
be  partially  relieved  by  temporary  treat- 
ment. 

"Regular  charges  to  paying  patients  are  as 
follows:  In  the  Jackson  Ward  (private)  $35 
per  week;  and  Blgelow  Wards,  tai  per  week; 
In  small  rooms  In  the  Townsend  In  the  Gen- 
eral Wards,  $10.60  per  week. 

"The  outpatient  department  is  for  the 
poor  only  and  Is  open  between  9  and  10  in 
the  morning,  Sundays  and  holidays  ex- 
cepted." 

Today  a  similar  flyer  would  read: 
"The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Is  a 
part  private,  part  public  Institution — sup- 
ported by  (1)  voluntary  contributions  and 
endowment  Income,  (2)  Involuntary  pay- 
ments by  overcharged  private  patients,  (S) 
State  and  Federal  funds  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935  and  the  Kerr-Mills 
amendment  of  1960,  (4)  the  relmbvirsementa 
of  Blue  Cross  and  commercial  Insurance  com- 
panies, (6)  the  payments  of  a  steadily  dimin- 
ishing number  of  direct  paying  patients,  and 
(0)  progressively  smaller  amounts  of  moaej 
from  the  United  Fund. 

"Contagious  cases.  Including  tuberctiloals, 
are  admitted  to  the  hospital,  and  chronic 
cases  are  accepted  for  rehabilitation  as  well 
as  help  with  their  ultimate  disposition  to  the 
necessary  chronic  care  facilities. 

"Regular  charges  to  paying  patients,  third- 
party  payers  such  as  the  Blue  Cross,  and  to 
State  welfare  departments  are  (when  appro- 
priate) $360  per  week  in  a  private  room,  $315 
In  a  semlprlvate,  and  $280  In  a  wardroom. 

"The  outpatient  department  Is  for  all  social 
and  economic  classes,  and  In  conjunction 
with  the  emergency  ward  Is  open  7  days  a 
week,  24  hotira  a  day.  Including  all  holidays 
and  leap  year." 

A  cRAKonto  coNcxrr 
Comparison  of  these  two  statements  shows 
a  change  In  the  character  and  the  function 
of  the  hospital,  evolving  from  a  totally  vol- 
untary low -coat  passive  receptacle  for  the 
Indigent  sick  to  a  quasi-voluntary,  high  cost 
positive  force  for  all  social  and  economic 
classes.  It  Is  now  called,  euphemistically,  the 
health  center.  The  three  major  revolutions 
affecting  medicine  In  the  past  half  century — 
the  expansion  of  medical  knowledge  through 
science;  the  development  of  social  welfare 
programs,  including  the  various  forms  of 
prepayment  for  medical  care;  and  the  eetab- 
llshment  of  the  present  form  of  medical 
education — have  made  today's  hospital  what 
It  Is  not.  Medical  science  is  well  established, 
Ita  triumphs  legion.  The  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs  and  problems  of  medical 
care  are  unstudied  and  unknown  In  most 
medical  schools.  Contemix>rary  medical  ed- 
ucation has  grown  from  the  Flexner  report 
without  significant  major  change  since  1910. 
WUl  medical  shape  Ito  social  future  or 
merely  confine  ItseU  to  Its  current  con- 
ventional wisdom,  which  states  that  truth, 
wisdom  and  utility  starts  and  stops  wltb 


the  paradigm  of  biological  science,  that  most 
glorious  form  of  contemporary  entertain- 
ment? Can  medicine  shape  Its  futiire  with- 
out knowledge  and  research  in  the  social 
sciences?  Would  It  Just  aa  soon  have  ths 
voter  and  the  politician  play  the  major  role, 
as  they  are  at  present? 

The  tremendous  expanalon  of  science  In 
the  past  half  century  has  led  to  an  enor- 
mous Increase  In  medical  knowledge  and 
technology.  This  In  turn  has  led  to  super- 
speclallzaUon  and  to  supercosts.  The  rlsloc 
expectations  of  our  expanding  population 
are  being  fulfilled,  while  the  friistration  of 
rising  costs  and  the  Increasingly  discontinu- 
ous and  frequently  Irrational  distribution  ot 
services  thwarts  the  best  Intentions  of  doc- 
tors, administrators,  trustees,  and  political 
representatives.  One  Investigating  body 
after  another  berates  the  house  of  medicine 
for  Its  lack  of  regional  planning.  Its  ap- 
parent Inattention  to  the  overutlllzatlon  of 
health  services,  and  Its  Indifference  to  the 
development  of  low-cost  facllitlea  as  repre- 
sented by  the  better  utilization  of  ambula- 
tory clinics,  public  health-preventive  medi- 
cine unlta,  and  nursing  homes. 

moi.K  or  uMivxBarrr  HoanraL 
Meanwhile,  the  university  hospital  plows 
through  these  troubled  waters  with  what 
might  be  called  "la  belle  Indifference,"  sail- 
ing under  the  fiag  of  biological  science. 
Schools  of  public  health  that  do  concern 
themselves  with  the  social,  economic,  organi- 
zational, and  distributional  problems  of  med- 
ical care  long  since  have  been  splintered  off 
from  the  medical  school.  The  undergradu- 
ate medical  cxurlculum  and  the  Intellectual 
shutters  of  the  medical  student  have  been 
closed  Involuntarily  to  his  expanding  body 
of  information.  Departments  of  preventive 
medicine  too  often  confine  themselves  to  the 
campus  and  are  rarely  seen  on  the  firing  line 
of  the  hospital  or  are  given  only  a  fleeting 
moment  In  the  curriculum  to  cross  the  arid 
desert  of  epidemiology  and  blostatlstlcs. 

The  university  hospital  continues  to  see 
what  Is  Interesting  and  leaves  what  Is  diffi- 
cult to  the  community  and  Its  other  hospi- 
tals, struggling  physicians,  political  repre- 
sentatives, and  voters.  The  outside  expert— 
the  politician,  the  social  historian,  the  econ- 
omist, the  social  psychologist— today  has  s 
clearer  view  of  the  problems  of  medical  care 
than  do  the  experts  of  the  inner  sanctum— 
the  medical  faculty — and  therefore,  their 
products:  the  practicing  physician  and  medi- 
cal faculty  of  tomorrow.  Medical  faculties 
are  Incredibly  busy  nationally  and  Interna- 
tionally, and  are  growing  Increasingly  com- 
placent as  their  prestige  and  coffers  are 
swelled  and  their  territory  Is  improved  and 
expanded  by  munificent  sums  of  money  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

PHT81CIAN  KDTTCATION  PKOBt.EM8 

The  practicing  physician,  Uolated  from  the 
major  socioeconomic  problems  of  scientific 
medicine  In  medical  school  and  the  university 
hoepital  and  generally  confined  to  biological 
science  for  his  Intellectual  development,  has 
also  not  realized  the  major  aim  of  educa- 
tion—to, as  Uonel  TrIlUng  said,  "be  at  home 
In  and  In  control  of  the  modem  world."  K. 
as  John  Dewey  said,  "Education  Is  the  funda- 
mental method  of  social  progress  and  re- 
form," how  much  social  progress  and  reform 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  medical  pro- 
feeslon  and  the  present  medical  curriculum? 

Turning  to  the  house  (rfBcer,  the  deflclen- 
clea  of  his  education  In  the  university  hos- 
pital are  real  and  occur  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  patient  popxUation  Is  highly  selec- 
tive, repreeenUng  on  the  teaching  service  a 
gathering  of  the  aged  and  medically  indigent 
with  acute,  advanced.  oompUcated,  ai»°  '"" 
qxiently  rare  somatic  disease.  Second,  tnere 
is  UtUe  emphaaU  on  the  sodal  and  economic 
factors  of  disease  and  hoepltallzaUon.  save 
for  a  brief  recording  of  the  type  of  h«^tn 
insurano*  and  tb»  occupaUonal  and  fanuij 
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history.  Tlilrd,  there  has  be$&  Inadequate 
integration  of  the  private  patient  into  a 
Bieanlngful  teaching  situation.  Fourth,  be- 
cause of  the  restrictions  of  the  traditional, 
acute  curative  function  of  the  teaching  hos- 
pital, preventive  medicine  and  public  health 
interests  play  almost  no  part  in  the  teaching 
process,  and  there  Is  no  extension  ot  the 
student  and  house  ofllcer's  lnt«n«8t  or  knowl- 
edge into  the  ccxnmunlty  so  tar  as  existing 
{acllltles  for  the  aftercare  of  the  chronically 
Ul  are  concerned.  Finally,  there  remains 
Uttle  or  no  Icnowledge  of  the  hospital  as  one 
of  society's  major  Institutions— i-its  history.  Its 
structure.  Its  contemporary  social  and  eco- 
nomic problenos.  Its  various  subcultures,  and 
Its  technology. 

Bow  can  the  hospital  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession realize  their  ultimate  role  as  a  social 
force  when  there  Is  Uttle  or  no  knowledge  or 
interest  In  the  rationalization  of  the  role  of 
doctors,  patients,  and  hospital?  The  medical 
ostrich  has  burled  Its  head  In  the  sands  of 
biological  science  and  has  turned  Its  backside 
to  the  major  social  Issues  of  medical  care  to- 
day. As  a  result,  our  services  are  now  being 
rationalized  for  us,  to  a  certain  extent  by  our 
local  political  structure  but  to  a  larger  extent 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Perhaps  this  Is 
right  and  desirable,  but  I  retain  the  old- 
fashioned  Idea  that  a  voluntary,  private  sys- 
tem of  medical  education,  hospitals,  doctors, 
and  medical  care  supported  and  understood 
by  the  local  community  can  develop  the  best 
system. 

When  medicare  takes  effect  aa  July  1,  1966, 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  will  find 
roughly  25  percent  of  Its  pattonts  and  per- 
haps 35  percent  of  Its  costs  being  partially 
or  wholly  paid  from  Washington  by  a  still 
unknown  route  and  rate  of  reimbursement. 
Of  our  total  budget  of  roughly  $10  million 
for  research  and  $28  million  for  patient  care, 
over  one-half  may  soon  be  supplied  by  city. 
State,  and  Federal  funds.  When  these  var- 
ious governments  have  had  complete  control 
of  the  economic  lifeline,  the  grinding  In- 
efficiency of  an  expanding  bureaucracy  and 
indifference  to  the  renovation  of  hospital 
facilities  and  equipment  by  eivanescent  po- 
litical representatives  demand  that  now  we 
must  understand  the  problentt  and  play  a 
part  of  In  shaping  our  own  future.  I  think 
ve  are  withholding  ourselves  from  the  ex- 
panding social  problems  of  niedlclne  and 
•acrlflclng  social  progress  to  biological 
science. 

EXPANSINO    BOLX    NECESSARY 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  the  uni- 
versity hospital  must  expand  its  role  as  a 
community  health  resource  and  the  univer- 
sity must  turn  its  rich  Intelleatual  resources 
to  the  socioeconomic  problems  of  medical 
care.  It  will  no  longer  suffice  to  maintain 
Just  an  acute,  curative,  passive  receptacle  for 
the  sick,  on  a  solid  but  narrow  base  of  bio- 
logical science.  Our  role  muat  expand,  and 
It  can  without  losing  what  we  have  devel- 
oped so  Eucceaaf ully  to  date.  Initially  the 
medical  curriculum  must  b«  changed  to 
include  the  social  history  of  medicine  and 
•oclal  and  economic  studies  of  doctors,  pa- 
tients, hospitals,  and  other  health  and  wel- 
fare institutions.  Schools  of  public  health 
»nd  their  disciplines  should  bo  reintegrated 
into  the  medical  curriculum,  leaving  sanitary 
engineering,  if  necessary,  to  tchools  of  en- 
gineering. Simultaneously,  the  university 
must  become  the  uniting  force  among  hos- 
pllaU  and  health  facilities  and  train  Its 
Intellectual  resources  on  the  problems  of 
rttlonalizing  health  services.  In  this  con- 
""•ctlon,  the  mere  coUectlon  of  daU  and  the 
»»«  or  techniques  will  be  no  aubstltute  for 
we  proper  Interpretation  by  and  the  wise 
'*««lght  of  the  planners.  We  must  also 
'•'Itee  that  those  who  make  the  decisions 
■"ay  not  be  the  best  Implemeaters  of  necee- 
••T  change.  OccasionaUy  the  collection  of 
■^Ive  social  and  economic  data  degener- 
»tes  Into  a  "mind-stunUng  morass  of  useless 
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fiddle-faddle,"  important  only  to  the  com- 
fortabl*  thoughts  of  the  bureaucrat.     The 
best  quaUtles  of  the  Intellect  are  needed  here' 
aa  they  now  exist  In  blologloal  sdenoe. 

AK  iMTKarAcnfo  axLATioifsmp 
Ttxt  university  hospital  represents  the 
Interface  between  the  university  and  the 
community  and  serves  the  health  needs  of 
the  conununlty  In  three  ways — by  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  Injured  to- 
day In  terms  of  Immediate  service,  by  con- 
serving knowledge  and  transmitting  It  to 
students  for  future  health  needs,  and  by 
adding  to  knowledge  through  research.  It 
Is  the  community's  needs  with  which  we 
must  Immediately  be  concerned.  Patients 
and  doctors  use  the  university  teaching  hos- 
pital for  two  major  purposes:  (1)  continu- 
ing and  comprehensive  care  for  their  total 
health  wants  and  needs  as  their  primary 
resource  and  (2)  consultative  and  technical 
services  for  their  special  (or  unexpected, 
emergent)  needs,  not  obtainable  In  their 
local  health  facilities. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  predict  the  social  and 
political  pictures  that  we  vrtll  view  10,  20,- 
or  even  5  years  from  today,  but  several  prin- 
ciples should  apply  In  both  areas  In  the  fu- 
ture: 

1.  There  should  be  one  social  environment 
for  all  classes  of  patients  without  respect  to 
race,  color,  creed,  or  financial  status. 

2.  The  benefits  of  teaching  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  patients,  rich  and  poor,  "Interest- 
ing" or  uninteresting.  The  uninteresting  pa- 
tient does  not  exist,  but  is  a  figment  of  the 
constricted  imagination  of  the  Inadequate 
teacher.  Certainly  every  group  should  en- 
Joy  the  same  benefits  of  teaching. 

3.  The  prime  service  function  of  the  uni- 
versity hospital.  I.e.,  complete,  continuing 
care,  on  consultative  and  referral  care, 
ahould  be  identified  clearly  and  ap- 
proached rationally  so  as  to  use  limited  re- 
sources effectively  and  efficiently  and  facili- 
tate regional  planning. 

4.  In  the  case  of  either  function,  social 
and  mental  disease  are  vital  concomitants 
of  somatic  disease  or  represent  the  primary 
disturbance.  An  expansion  of  the  traditional 
function  of  the  ambulatory  clinic  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  clinics,  emergency 
services,  and  the  department  of  psychiatry 
represent  Important  doorways  to  the  commu- 
nity and  provide  the  setting  where  experi- 
ment and  ongoing  study  of  the  commiuUty 
service  function  can  best  be  done. 

As  for  psychiatry,  the  development  of  pre- 
ventive and  social  psychiatry  Is  Imperative, 
as  it  wUl  extend  the  hospital's  interest  to 
the  conununlty  and  Ita  social  systems,  which 
He  at  the  roota  of  mental  and  social  disease. 
Active  intervention  In  these  systems  may  pre- 
vent Illness  or  provide  for  patient  rehabilita- 
tion. The  reintegration  of  some  of  the  prac- 
tices and  Interesta  of  the  segregated  specialty 
psychiatric  Institution  Is  desirable,  particu- 
larly the  concept  of  the  therapeutic  environ- 
ment, so  that  more  of  the  community's  men- 
tally iU  can  be  cared  for  in  their  own  locales 
and  can  be  reintegrated  more  quickly  and 
easily  Into  Job  and  home  from  the  urban  gen- 
eral hoepital. 

COMPREHENSIVE   CARE 

The  clinic  is  an  Ideal  setting  to  structure 
service  and  research  In  social  medicine.  An 
expansion  of  the  function  of  the  ambulatory 
clinic  Is  long  overdue  and  should  spring  from 
a  foundation  of  comprehensive  care.  Com- 
prehensive medicine  In  this  context  means 
the  coordination  of  all  the  various  caring 
elements  In  the  conununlty  with  thoee  of 
the  medical  profession  by  a  team  of  Individ- 
uals representing  all  disciplines,  with  all  the 
techniques  and  resources  available  to  the 
physician  and  his  patient.  The  aim  of  these 
Individuals  would  be  to  provide  total  care — 
somatic,  psychic,  and  social — to  thoee  in 
need  and  to  study  and  Investigate  the  ex- 
panding social  and  econ(»nic  problems  of 


medical  care  with  the  intent  of  rationalis- 
ing and  thereby  improving  the  organization 
and  provision  of  health  services. 

COOaSINARO   ACTION    NXKDBt 

Thus,  In  addition  to  traditional  medical, 
surgical,  psychiatric,  and  social  service  dis- 
ciplines, there  would  be  representatives  of  > 
the  State's  departmenta  of  public  health  and 
social  welfare,  the  religious  professions, 
acadenalc  preventive  medicine  and  public 
health  departments,  the  social  sciences,  and 
the  visiting  ntirse  association.  The  present 
plan  would  bring  the  community's  health 
agenta  Into  the  hospital  for  ease  of  com- 
munication, coordinated  action,  study,  and 
research.  In  this  way,  a  conamvmlty  health 
center  could  be  created  In  the  environment 
of  the  hospital  to  which  Individuals  could 
turn  and  expect  advice  or  help  for  aU  their 
various  needs  In  time  of  crisis. 

Public  health  and  preventive  medicine  dis- 
ciplines would  be  represented  for  their  In- 
tereet  In  the  problems  of  Infecttotis  disease, 
air  and  water  {Ktllu^lon,  alcoholism,  narcotic 
addiction,  venereal  disease,  maternal  and 
neonatal  deaths,  screening  large  segments  of 
the  population  for  the  early  detection,  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  disease,  and  Indus- 
trial hygiene.  Their  traditional  interesta  In 
the  Integrity  and  health  of  the  family  units 
as  manifested,  for  example,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  home  care  programs  would  be  of 
value.  Most  Importantly,  the  public  health 
officer's  capacity  to  organize,  develop,  and 
administer  health  programs  would  bring  a 
discipline  back  Into  the  mainstream  of 
medicine. 

HTTB  or  ACTHITiES 

Improvement  of  chronic,  terminal  care, 
and  convalescent  facilities  would  spring  from 
the  hospital-based  public  health  unit,  the 
hospital  being  one  of  the  major  referral  agen- 
cies. With  medicare,  for  Instance,  it  will 
be  the  referring  agency  for  nursing  homes. 
Continuity  of  care  for  the  chronically  111 
could  be  Improved  by  better  liaison  with 
nursing  homes,  which  ultimately  must  be 
on  the  main  beat  of  the  teaching  hospital. 
Continued  scrutiny  of  the  distribution  of 
and  need  for  health  faculties  for  the  whole 
community  would  be  logically  carried  out 
here.  Voluntary  regional  planning  might 
even  be  possible. 

Social  science  techniques  would  help  In 
determining  attitudes  and  motivations  that 
determine  why  Individuals  and  communities 
do  or  do  not  use  existing  health  services 
and  public  health  programs  and  how  the  at- 
titudes of  those  who  work  In  hospitals  af- 
fect those  who  come  for  help.  Patient  care 
research,  such  as  objective  meastirement  of 
the  quaUty  of  care  and  the  degree  of  ita  fvU- 
flllment,  would  be  conducted  here.  Continu- 
ing economic  studies  could  be  carried  out 
with  trained  economlsta  and  hospital  admin- 
istrators. Prepayment  plans  for  comprehen- 
sive care  could  be  formulated  by  a  clinic - 
based  group  practice  on  an  experimental  and 
demonstration  basis. 

Representatives  of  the  State's  department 
of  public  welfare  would  do  well  to  have  an 
office  In  the  hospital-based  community  health 
center.  The  present  lack  of  communication 
between  hospitals  and  welfare  agenta  Is  de- 
plorable, and  there  will  be  a  marked  expan- 
sion In  their  numbers  as  of  July  1,  1966.  Too 
often,  members  of  welfare  departmenta  plc- 
ttire  themselves  as  representing  the  taxpay- 
ers Instead  of  properly  acting  as  the  agenta 
of  the  Impoverished  sick  and  others  in  need 
of  help.  In  this  latter  role,  they  Join  with 
the  hospitals  and  share  mutual  goals.  In 
the  former  instance,  they  too  often  pit  them- 
selves against  the  hospitals  and  the  patlenta. 

What  better  mechanism  could  be  provided 
than  to  have  a  welfare  representative  In  the 
urban  hospital?  Administrative  costa  for 
State  welfare  might  weU  be  reduced  and 
coordination  of  positive  action  for  the  Indi- 
gent sick  woiUd  be  provided.    On-the-scene 
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checks  of  the  quality  of  care  and  the  need 
for  hospitalization  could  be  obtained  for  the 
welfare  department.  Better  interpretation 
of  existing  social  legislation  and  translation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indigent  population 
would  result.  Hopefully,  new  programs  to 
improve  ambulatory  care  and  Its  financing 
might  be  formulated.  For  similar  reasons. 
It  would  seem  desirable  to  poet  an  agent  of 
the  local  Blue  Cross  plan  In  the  ambulatory 
clinic.  Communication  and  understanding 
among  these  powerful  groups  must  improve. 
The  net  result  would  be  that  the  commu- 
nity would  recognize  the  emergency  depart- 
ment as  the  area  for  somatic  crisis,  and  they 
now  appear  to  want  the  hospital  to  function 
In  times  of  mental  and  social  crisis. 

TmADrnONAL    PKACTICES    QUSaTIONKD 

Coincident  with  this  program  are  several 
necessary  departures  from  traditional  prac- 
tices. 

First,  professorial  heads  of  departments 
and  other  full-time  teachers  must  commit 
themselves  to  this  long  neglected  area  of  the 
hospital.  They  must  work  there  themselves 
and  restructure  their  academic  reward  system 
so  that  medical  care  research  and  work  In 
social  welfare  will  become  an  Important  part 
of  medicine.  Teaching  programs  will  succeed 
as  comprehensive  care  Is  given  to  the  com- 
munity, and  research  can  then  be  Introduced 
to  study  and  improve  the  system. 

Second,  third-party  payers  must  provide 
full  financial  coverage  for  ambulatory  serv- 
ices. Medicare  la  a  step  In  this  direction. 
When  the  revolution  It  causes  subsides,  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  of  reducing  hos- 
pital costs  win  have  been  established.  Am- 
bulatory clinics  can  pioneer  In  these  ex- 
periments. 

Third,  public  health  officers  and  their 
•schools  as  well  as  academic  departments  of 
preventive  medicine  and  State  departments 
of  public  welfare  must  be  willing  to  function 
on  the  firing  line  In  the  hospital  rather  than 
maintaining  a  certain  aloofness  and  built-in 
protection  behind  their  d^ks. 

Fourth,  trustees  and  administrators  must 
provide  one  social  environment  for  the  care 
of  all  classes  of  patients. 

Fifth,  a  major  change  in  the  medical  cur- 
riculum Is  long  overdue. 

BKOADR   aOLC    NKCE8SA«Y 

Urban  teaching  hospitals  are  struggling  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  an  expanding  num- 
ber, of  Individuals  and  agencies  concerned 
with  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of 
the  community.  The  community  looks  to 
the  university  or  teaching  hospital  as  a  medi- 
cal center,  with  the  expectation  that  It  will 
eventually  become  a  community  health  cen- 
ter. This  can  occur  without  its  arrogating 
the  solution  of  all  man's  Ills  and  without  Its 
becoming  s  surrogate  for  the  community's 
responsibility.  At  present,  hospitals  and 
medicine  provide  for  but  one  aspect  of  a 
community's  health.  By  an  expansion  of  the 
psychiatric  and  ambulatory  clinic  programs, 
the  hospital  can  play  a  broader  role  as  a  com- 
munity health  center  and  bring  in  for  ease 
of  action  and  communication  the  key  per- 
sons necessary  for  a  community's  health. 
The  perspective  of  the  medical  profession 
win  enlarge,  and  with  the  others,  the  doctor 
can  help  provide  solutions  to  the  ever- 
increasing  social  and  economic  problems  that 
beset  the  community.  Prevention  of  dis- 
ease will  assume  its  proper  role  in  health 
serrlces.  Health  services  and  their  planning 
will  be  rationalised  to  an  extent  that  does 
not  exist  today. 

Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Issues 
raised  will  in  time  become  a  part  of  the 
medical  curriculum  so  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession can  broaden  Its  horlaons  In  medical 
school  and  assume  leadership  In  these  broad 
areas  of  social  wslfare?  Will  the  schools 
recognise  mental  disease  and  chronic  Illness 
as  the  two  major  health  problems  of  our 
era — problems  that  are  compounded  by  spe- 


cialism, rising  cosU,  and  our  present  dis- 
organization of  health  services — and  bend 
the  students'  Intwest  and  knowledge  in  this 
direction?  Or  shall  we  wait  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  attempt  the  solution  of  these 
problems,  recognizing  Its  Inability  to  satisfy 
the  exact  needs  of  each  different  community? 
The  university  hospital  Is  the  major  com- 
munity health  resource.  The  time  has  come 
to  rationalize  Its  functions  by  ongoing 
studies,  using  the  disciplines  of  history,  so- 
cial psychology,  and  cultural  anthropology, 
economics,  political  science,  and  demog- 
raphy— in  short,  the  social  sciences — eo  that 
rational  regional  planning  can  be  achieved. 
Such  knowledge  can  be  woven  Into  the  cur- 
riculum, and  a  more  socially  useful  and  so- 
ciable animal  may  be  produced,  at  home,  and 
In  control  of  the  modern  medical  world, 
shaping  his  own  future. 

Medicine  Is  a  social  science  as  well  as  a 
biological  science.  Medical  school  faculties 
and  those  who  Inhabit  the  hospitals  must 
recognize  this  balance  and  organize  medical 
school  curriculums,  research  development, 
and   hospital  function  around   this  basis. 

Many  of  the  teaching  hospital  and  medical 
school  controversies  fly  in  the  rarefied  at- 
mosphere of  natural  science,  and  much  of 
the  passion  of  our  medical  leaders  Is  spent 
here.  Perhaps  It  is  time  that  medical  fac- 
ulties and  university  hospitals  developed 
what  Max  Weber  called  the  three  cardinal 
qualities  of  the  politician:  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion, a  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  pas- 
sion— In  this  case,  a  passionate  commitment 
to  the  solution  of  medicine's  expanding  so- 
cial problems. 


HEALTH  CLINIC  PROBLEMS 

Mrs.  NEXJBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
the  advent  of  numerous  Federal  and 
State  health  programs  In  recent  years 
has  added  to  the  increasing  rate  of  prob- 
lems faced  by  local  participating  clinics. 
Health  clinics  must  deal  with  the  recur- 
ring problems  of  providing  adequate 
health  services  to  all  patients  irrespec- 
tive of  economic  class,  devising  a  fair 
and  rational  fee  scale,  and  at  the  same 
time  comply  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  requirements.  Other  administra- 
tive, medical,  and  political  problems  often 
besiege  and  hamper  the  operation  of  a 
community  health  clinic. 

A  thought-provoking  article  on  the 
subject  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Its 
author.  Dr.  Ralph  Crawshaw  of  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  explores  the  many  facets  of 
these  problems  and  emphasizes  the  need 
for  more  cooperation  among  participat- 
ing agencies  as  well  as  more  understand- 
ing between  physicians  and  patients. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Dr.  Crawshaw's  article,  "Fi- 
nancing a  Small  Community  Mental 
Health  Clinic,"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Financing  a  Small  Communitt  Mental 

Health  Clinic 

(By  Ralph  Crawshaw,  MJ).) 

(EDrroa's  Notx. — So  begins  the  duty  of  the 
manager  of  a  household  who  has  to  order 
the  things  which  nature  supplies  •  •  •  for 
surely  the  members  of  a  household  must 
have  health  Just  as  they  must  have  life. 
And  as  from  one  point  of  view  the  master  of 
the  house  and  the  ruler  of  the  state  have  to 
consider  about  health,  from  another  point  of 
view  not  they  but  the  physician;  *  *  *  so 
in  another  way  the  (physician's]  art  has  to 


consider   about   money. — ^Plato:    "The  Pou. 
tics,"  circa  400  B.C.) 

Financing  a  small  independent  community 
mental  health  clinic  has  applications  to 
other  clinics  as  well  aa  Influencing  future 
trends  in  the  economics  of  medicine 
Though  the  experience  is  limited  to  one 
clinic,  it  can  be  considered  representative. 
since  the  clinic  Is  in  a  suburban-rural  county- 
adjoining  a  large  city,  an  area  of  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  and  social  change.  The  clinic 
offers  psychiatric,  outpatient  service  to  a 
population  of  107,000  people.  At  present 
there  are  two  psychiatric  teams  operating  at 
the  clinic,  made  up  of  two  part-time  psychia- 
trists (averaging  1%  days  per  week  eachi 
two  half-time  psychoIoglatB.  two  full-time 
social  workers,  and  three  clerical  workers. 
It  also  has  the  able  support  of  dedicated 
volunteers  and  a  strong  board  of  directors 

The  clinic  originated  in  1059  through  the 
plans  of  the  local  community  council. 
Colncldentally,  the  State  government  estab- 
lished matching  funds  for  local  clinics  to 
compensate  for  an  increasing  shift  of  State 
hospital  patients  back  to  the  local  com- 
munities. In  establishing  the  clinic  the 
citizens  planned  that  the  cost  would  be  met 
by  government  and  private  funds.  An  Inde- 
pendent board  of  directors  was  formed  and 
started  with  a  "seed  money"  grant  of  $40,000 
from  a  local  foundation. 

mkbting  the  cost 

The  staff,  which  was  hired  In  1961.  wished 
to  answer  the  problem  of  how  to  offer  ade- 
quate, out-patient  mental  health  services  to 
patients  of  all  economic  classes,  particularly 
to  the  deprived  middle  class.  Historically. 
the  wealthy  have  their  specialists,  the  poor. 
their  medical  school  clinics,  while  the  middle 
class  are  left  with  their  hopes.  Immersed 
in  the  Immediate  problems  of  establishing 
the  clinical  program,  the  staff  was  unaware 
of  the  pitifully  artificial  system  of  meeting 
the  cost  of  local  mental  health  services.  By 
ratifying  the  clinic's  covenant  with  the 
State  and  appointing  the  clinic  as  a  local 
mental  health  agency,  both  State  and  coun- 
ty governments  appeared  to  concur  In  the 
clinic's  existence  as  an  agent  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  a  legal  opinion  upholding  the 
county  government's  action,  the  district  at- 
torney felicitously  wrote:  "The  need  Is  great, 
the  law  Is  clear,  the  staff  Is  qualified,  the  ac- 
tion proper."  Thus,  the  clinic  staff  assumed 
the  county  as  its  primary  community,  con- 
fusing legality  with  acceptance. 

From  the  first,  the  clinic  considered  the 
patient  as  the  logical  person  to  meet  the 
cost  of  medical  care.  Charge  the  patient  for 
services  rendered  and  use  private  and  public 
charity  to  make  up  any  deficit  was  the  staff's 
first  approach.  However,  charging  the  p»- 
tient  in  an  eleemosynary  clinic  proves  a  dif- 
ficult task.  Not  that  the  patient  does  not 
wUh  to  pay,  but  each  patient  U  a  special 
case,  not  a  stereotype,  demanding  separate 
financial  appraisal  with  Incomes  ranging 
from  nothing  to  Independently  wealthy.  The 
staff's  definition  of  "wealthy"  differed  at 
times  from  some  patlente  who  reported  an 
intense  sense  of  deprivation  precipitated  by 
the  cost  of  Cadillacs  and  saddle  horses.  All 
patlente  who  could  afford  private  services 
were  referred,  if  private  services  were  avsll- 
able  elsewhere. 

rational  nx  SCALE 

The  inmiediate  temptation  In  charging 
clinic  patlente  Is  to  use  a  Robin  Hood  ap- 
proach of  robbing  the  rich  and  supporting 
the  poor.  However,  in  an  affluent  society. 
Robin  Hood  is  not  only  unpopular,  but  im- 
practical. A  graduated  fee  scale  was  the  nexv 
cliche— but  what  grade,  what  fees.  »m 
whose  scale?  Most  exUtlng  schedules  were 
unreallsUcally  low  with  a  maximum  fee  thai 
had  no  apparent  rationale.  The  staff  de- 
cided to  establtah  a  new  and,  hopefiuiy. 
rational  fee  acale. 
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In  order  to  set  a  fee  scale,  a  i  lilnlmum  and 
maximum  fee  was  necessary.  The  minimum 
ma  easy — zero  for  the  destitute.  The  rea- 
Bonable  maximum  fee  in  an  tleemosynary 
clinic  should  be  the  cost,  the  mODet&ry  value, 
of  the  service.  But  what  was  tibe  coetT  The 
average  cost  of  1  hour  of  time  with  a  patient 
was  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of 
dollars  spent  during  a  unit  of  time  (a 
month)  by  the  number  of  statT  hours  spent 
with  patlente  during  that  time.  The  result 
was  an  average  coet  of  925  an  hour.  This 
figure  seemed  startling,  but  la  comparable 
with  the  dental  patient's  or  a  general  prac- 
titioner's patient's  coet  per  hour.  From 
month  to  month  the  coet  per  bour  averaged 
about  925  an  hour,  strikingly  elmllar  to  the 
raulte  of  another  documented  coet  study  of 
an  agency.^  Thus,  926  an  bovr  was  set  as 
the  maximum  fee.  Using  925  as  a  maximum 
and  zero  as  a  minimum,  two  polnte  of  ref- 
erence were  established.  The  problem  then 
became  how  to  string  the  polnte  together. 
No  logical  way  has  been  found.  The  staff 
flmply  established  that  anyone  who  made 
110,000  net  or  more  a  year  paid  the  maxi- 
mum, and  using  the  income  tax  curve  (since 
it  Is  an  established  and  less  controversial 
curve)  fees  were  eetabllshed  for  p>atlenta 
with  Incomes  ranging  between  two  and  a  net 
Income  of  910,000  a  year.  Thus,  a  working 
fee  schedule  came  into  existenee.  By  apply- 
ing the  fee  schedule  the  staff  found  that  20 
percent  of  the  coete  of  the  clinic  could  be 
met  by  patient  fees.  As  It  turned  out,  three- 
fourths  of  the  patlente  paid  lest  than  910  per 
hour. 

Some  considerations,  if  noti  conclusions, 
can  be  extracted  from  the  exptrlence  of  de- 
termining clinic  patient  coete.  Historically, 
In  public  clinics  fees  have  b«en  taken  as 
tokens  and  little  serious  effort  has  been  made 
to  use  them  to  support  the  sarvice.  Token 
payment  Is  attractive  to  some  professionals 
because  It  implies  lack  of  econotnlc  Involve- 
ment. Some  professionals  avoid  patient  cost 
considerations  by  working  in  Institutions 
where  either  token  fees  or  no  fees  are 
charged  and  any  Immediate  economic  con- 
cern can  be  eliminated  in  the  therapeutic 
relationship.  However,  in  these  same  clinics 
»nd  hospitals,  both  govemme|ital  and  pri- 
vate, It  is  not  uncommon  tot  professional 
rtafl  to  turn  to  private  practice  as  a  supple- 
ment to  poor  pay  scales.  An  9ura  of  illicit 
scUvlty  Is  attached  to  such  moonlighting 
Md  It  is  uncommon  for  the  constructive, 
economic  concepte  of  private  practice  to  be 
learned.  Rather,  the  private  practltlonw 
tends  to  be  looked  on  by  the  iallnlc  worker 
M  a  brusque,  overworked,  uninterested 
■nooeygrubber.  It  Is  an  unplawant  stereo- 
type that  can  only  be  matched  by  the  pri- 
nt* practitioner's  concept  af  the  clinic 
worker  as  a  coffee-drlnklng.  i^ordkeeplng. 
bureaucratic  drone.  Our  cUpic  staff  at- 
tempted to  change  both  these  concepte  by 
••king  the  beat  of  each,  private  and  clinic, 
Into  our  practice. 

MEAStTEE    or   BESPONSIBtLn'T 

There  are  many  resistances  to  considering 
U>«  problem  of  charging  clinic  patlente.  One 
wtlstance  U  calling  it  soclalWed  medicine, 
wd  by  pronouncing  anathema  twi  heresy  the 
problem  is  removed  from  the  working  arena. 
Another  resistance  arises  when  professionals 
Oo  not  wish  to  directly  acknowledge  cost,  or 
P«lente.  similarly,  are  reluctant  to  talk 
«out  It.  Thus,  the  question  of  cost  remains 
•"•Wen.  not  worked  through  by  the  patient 
»o«l  therapUt  through  an  unspoken,  if  not 
lujwnscious  agreement  that  It  U  not  nice  to 
"ik  money. 

To  understand  the  therapeutic  impllca- 
a^  of  coate  consider  the  prtvate  practl- 
"«»«r.    In  this  case,  paying  for  the  medical 

'Goldman.  M.:  "An  Agency  Conducte  a 
™"  and  Cort  Study."  SoeUl  OMework 
««:  »»-8»7  (July)  19«4. 


service  Is  a  direct  part  of  the  doctor-patient 
relationship.  The  patient  meete  the  cost  or 
Ignores  It,  as  In  the  case  of  the  patient  who 
never  pays  a  bill.  At  no  time  Is  there  a 
question  In  the  relationship  of  where  the 
responsibility  for  payment  lies.  This  im- 
plicit understanding  of  responsibility  be- 
tween the  patient  and  the  then^lst  serves 
to  clearly  focus  on  one  Imfwrtant  aspect  of 
reality,  and  Mennlnger  has  shown  the  psy- 
cholo^cal  importance  of  the  understanding 
of  fee  between  patient  and  therapist  In  re- 
specting and  developing  the  patient's  sense 
of  resfwnslblllty.:  The  therapist  at  our  clinic 
has  a  responsibility  to  insure  that  the  patient 
completely  meete  the  agreed-upon  fee  for 
each  hour.  The  fee  is  not  a  token  but  a  part 
of  the  therapeutic  relationship  and  Is  re- 
sponded to  by  the  therapist  as  the  maximtmi 
contribution  of  the  patient,  a  measure  of  his 
responsibUlty. 

If  these  steps  are  Ignored,  an  element  of 
complicity,  if  not  conspiracy,  enters  the  re- 
lationship. The  unconsidered  financial 
agreement  breeds  any  one  of  many  destruc- 
tive attitudes  which  can  best  be  Ultistrated 
from  the  therapist's  viewpoint:  first,  the  at- 
titude in  which  therapy  Is  devalued :  "Treat- 
ment Is  not  worth  the  full  fee  and  I  am 
cheating  you  to  ask  more  than  a  token." 
Another,  and  probably  more  common  atti- 
tude Is  one  In  which  the  therapist  is  de- 
valued: "Yes,  the  treatment  is  worth  the 
full  fee  but  because  I  like  you,  I  will  get  you 
something  wholesale  and  then,  of  course,  you 
will  like  me."  Yet  another  attitude  devalues 
the  patient :  "Yes,  the  treatment  is  worth  the 
full  fee  but  you — poor,  miserable  sotil — are 
not  worth  the  trouble  to  collect  your  insig- 
nificant contribution."  There  are  other  de- 
structive attitudes  but  these  examples  serve 
to  make  clear  how  the  "institutional "  answer 
(wherein  the  therapist  falls  to  properly  rec- 
ognize the  patient's  economic  contribution) 
subverte  therapy. 

One  example  can  show  how  Important  the 
fee  can  be  in  therapy,  irrespective  of  the  ab- 
solute amount  involved.  At  the  beginning 
of  therapy  part  of  the  agreement  established 
by  the  therapist  with  the  patient  is  that  the 
patient  will  be  financially  responsible  for  all 
scheduled  appointmente.  unless  otherwise 
agreed  on  prior  to  a  missed  appointment. 
This  agreement  has  both  practical  and  theo- 
retical meanings  which  are  constructive  to 
the  patient.  However,  this  constructive  ele- 
ment cannot  be  worked  through  until  the 
patient  is  confronted  with  a  bill  for  a  missed 
hour.  "I  was  not  here  because  my  car  would 
not  start,  so  why  should  I  pay?"  may  be  the 
beginning.  If  handled  properly,  of  a  real 
awareness  for  the  patient  of  the  value  of 
therapy  and.  most  important,  his  value  of 
himself.  Can  he  assume  a  prearranged,  rea- 
sonable responsibility  and  master  it?  The 
therapist's  asstunptlon  is  that  he  can. 

For  the  low-income  patient  the  economic 
focus  is  lost  unless  the  therapist  makes  an  ex- 
tra effort  to  clarify  the  responsibility.  Con- 
sidering the  financial  support  for  the  low-In- 
come patient  In  whole  or  in  part  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  the  therapist,  who  sees  that 
there  Is  compensation  for  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  patient  can  pay  and  the  ac- 
tual cost.  Whether  the  difference  comes  out 
of  the  therapist's  pocket  (as  reduced  person- 
al Income)  or  someone  else's  pocket  (as  a 
donation  or  tax),  at  the  point  when  a  con- 
tribution is  made,  the  therai>eutlc  relation- 
ship becomes  broader  than  the  one  to  one 
relationship  of  private  practice.  Whoever 
the  other  contributing  person,  persons,  or 
Institutions  are  in  relationship  becomes  a 
potent  element  in  the  medical  care,  and  the 
third  party  influence  must  be  weighed  by  the 
therapist.     How  the  third  party  sees  their 


contribution  is  of  utmost  importance  la 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  therapy. 
If  their  contribution  Is  a  ritual,  forced,  or 
halfhearted — In  effect.  If  the  contribution  Is 
anything  but  a  tliought  through,  thoroughly 
evaluated  investment  in  the  mental  health  of 
the  community,  the  contribution  can  detract 
from  the  therapy.  If  it  Is  a  reluctant,  forced, 
overoontrolled  contribution,  a  distant  tax, 
or  a  form  of  tax  evasion,  the  effect  may  be 
disastrous  on  therapy.  For  example,  the 
therapist  cannot  maintain  his  own  self- 
respect  if  he  feels  his  clinic  la  maintained  as 
a  corporation's  tax  dodge. 

The  concept  of  the  therapist  having  a  re- 
sponsibility In  financing  therapy  places  a 
double  and  new  responsibility  on  any  pro- 
fessional who  is  attempting  to  develop  ade- 
quate clinic  services.  If  he  wishes  to  prac- 
tice with  any  sense  of  personal  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  patient,  he  must  then 
consider  the  cost  per  hotir  with  hla  patient, 
and  he  must  continually  consider  the  In- 
fluence on  himself  and  on  the  (latlent  of  the 
people  who  are  paying  for  the  difference  in 
the  cost.  Such  considerations  are  not  Im- 
possible, but  they  are  new.  The  work  may 
be  repulsive  to  professionals  because  it  draws 
them  into  a  consideration  which  seems  far 
from  helping  their  patlente  directly.  Much 
as  the  surgeon  who  has  not  been  particularly 
interested  in  who  pays  for  the  scalpel  but 
how  weU  It  Is  used,  so  the  psychotherapist 
has  been  trained  to  focus  on  how  well  his 
time  is  vised,  not  who  pays  for  It.  However, 
such  economic  work  appears  as  an  evolution 
of  medicine,  and  If  avoided,  the  work  may 
be  taken  over  by  nonprofeaelcmal  groups.  As 
no  one  financial  source  fills  the  gap.  the 
physician  (as  exMnpUfied  In  the  clinic's  ex- 
perience) Is  forced  to  deal  with  multiple  and 
ambiguous  sources  of  financial  support.  He 
enters  a  struggle  not  of  his  choosing. 

Working  through  the  economic  relation- 
ship with  the  clinic  patient  did  not  remove 
the  dilemma  of  where  the  other  80  percent  of 
Income  could  be  found.  Through  a  series  of 
board  and  staff  dlsciuslons.  an  established 
priority  of  financial  responsibility  was  estab- 
lished in  seeking  the  remaining  BO  percent. 
The  responslblUty  starte  with  the  patient  and 
movee  first  to  his  family,  then  to  Insurance 
(which  repreeente  a  larger  family  of  the  em- 
ployer or  labor  union),  private  charity,  and 
finally  public  charity.  Public  charity.  In 
tiu-n,  la  seen  as  first  city,  then  county.  State, 
and,  finally,  Federal  responsibility.  The 
priority  proved  to  have  UtOe  to  do  with  real- 
ity, but  the  rationale  of  keeping  the  financ- 
ing close  to  the  service  continues  to  seem 
sound  and  remains  our  guide  in  attempte  to 
meet  the  coete  of  mental  health  services. 

NEED    FOR    LECrrrMACT 

The  board  and  clinic  staff  approached  the 
community  with  most  known  ethical  activi- 
ties In  order  to  raise  the  remaining  80  per- 
cent. Sower  showed  how  an  Independent 
health  council  died  for  lack  of  legitimacy." 
The  clinic  attempted  to  enhance  ite  legiti- 
macy by  having  broad  community  represent- 
atives on  our  board  of  directors.  Tbt  mem- 
bers have  been  a  banker,  a  clergyman,  the 
past  president  of  the  State  medical  society, 
lawyers  of  prominence,  responsible  executives 
from  local  industry,  a  social  worker  from  the 
county  welfare  department,  a  nurse  on  the 
faculty  of  the  State  school  of  nursing,  aa 
well  as  other  dedicated  citizens.  The  board 
of  directors  is  flanked  by  three  other  boards : 
one,  a  lay  advisory  board  made  up  of  in- 
terested citizens:  another,  a  medical  advisory 
board  having  among  Ite  members  the  presi- 
dent of  the  county  medical  society  and  the 
county  health  officer;  and  a  third,  a  psy- 
chological advisory  board  made  up  of  in- 
terested clinical  psychologlste.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  clinic  volunteer  organization  which 


'  Mennlnger,  K.:  "Theory  of  Psychoanalytic 
Technique,"  New  York:  Basic  Books,  19S8, 
p.  128. 


'Sower,  C.  et  al.:   "Community  Involve- 
ment," Olencoe,  m.:  Free  Press.  1957. 
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glTM  not  only  direct  services,  but  assists  In 
raising  money  through  local  charity  <lrlves. 
With  aU  of  these  individuals,  to  different 
degrees,  the  meaning  of  their  contrlbut|6n 
has  been  worked  through  and  they,  In  t&n, 
have  appealed  to  the  community. 

The  first  task  was  to  acquaint  the  com- 
munity with  the  existence,  purpose,  and 
needs  of  the  clinic.  The  division  of  work 
was  carried  out  with  the  sUfl  giving  most 
of  the  community  talks  and  the  bo&rd  doing 
most  of  the  community  representations. 
The  staff  gave  Inniunerable  talks  to  the  PTA 
and  Rotary,  Clvltan,  Klwanls.  study  and 
chxirch  groups,  while  the  bocu-d  undertook 
prolonged  negotiations  with  foundations. 
United  Good  Neighbors,  and  local  and  State 
government.  The  volunteers  worked  by 
sponsoring  educational  programs  with  speak- 
ers of  national  prominence,  horse  shows, 
pancake  feeds,  fun-fairs,  spaghetti  din- 
ners, and  dances.  The  response  was  good: 
once  the  public  understood  what  the  money 
was  being  spent  for,  they  gave.  The  local 
medical  society  donated  office  equipment. 
Direct  contributions  made  up  approximately 
6  percent  of  the  budget.  The  United  Good 
Neighbors  gave  19  percent,  and  private  foun- 
dations gave  10  percent.  The  majority  of 
the  contacted  public  was  Interested  In  see- 
ing that  the  clinic's  needs  were  filled,  which 
reinforced  the  staff's  Idea  that  the  clinic 
was  meeting  a  felt  need  of  the  community. 

STATE  AND  rXDSXAL  SUPPOBT 

In  exploring  governmental  sources  for 
money,  the  reaction  to  the  clinic  varied.  At 
the  Federal  level  though  no  moneys  were 
available  to  the  clinic  directly,  the  govern- 
mental officials  consistently  responded  to  any 
requests  for  Information  on  Federal  pro- 
grams In  a  helpful,  direct  way.  At  the  State 
level  cooperation  was  the  keynote  starting 
with  a  lively  dUlog  between  SUte  legis- 
lators and  clinic  staff.  The  State  wished  to 
match  whatever  could  be  raised  locally,  and 
all  contacted  State  officials  cooperated  un- 
•tlntlngly  In  developing  support.  During 
one  financial  crisis  the  State  board  of  health 
conrlbuted  (3.000  directly,  and  the  division 
of  mental  health's  matching  funds  have  been 
continually  sustaining,  amounting  to  45 
percent  of  the  budget.  At  one  point  three 
leglsUtors  personally  donated  1  month's 
salary  to  the  clinic.  In  all  the  Interaction 
with  the  State,  the  only  control  the  State  has 
reserved  has  been  the  right  to  audit  the 
clinic's  finances  and  to  review  the  medical 
program.  Neither  control  has  worked  any 
hardship  on  the  clinic.  The  meaning  of  the 
State's  contribution  has  been  easily  worked 
throxigh  by  the  therapists  with  the  State 
officials. 

LOCAL     CONXaOL 

With  local  school  districts  a  strong,  grow- 
ing liaison  has  developed  with  increasing 
dlnlc  service  being  contracted  for  by  the 
■chools.  However,  with  the  local  county  gov- 
ernment, the  Interaction  has  been  diametri- 
cally the  opposite.  Following  the  original 
legalisation,  an  ever-widening  gap  has  grown 
between  the  clinic  and  the  county  govern- 
ment. The  question  always  comes  back  to 
"who  win  control  the  clmlc,"  for  the  county 
government  felt  no  matter  what  percent  it 
contributed,  its  control  should  be  100  per- 
cent. During  the  first  year  of  clinic  opera- 
tion county  appropriated  t&.OOO  ( less  than  10 
percent  of  the  budget)  for  the  clinic.  The 
county  government  felt,  however,  that  the 
money  could  not  be  given  directly  to  the 
clinic,  deaplte  the  State's  uninhibited  con- 
tribution of  60  percent.  The  $8,000  was 
placed  in  the  budget  of  the  county  health 
deptartment  to  be  used  to  buy  services  from 
the  clinic  for  consultation  and  education. 
However,  after  rendering  $1,206  worth  of 
servloe,  the  clinic  was  informed  that  their 
services  were  no  longer  needed  (presumably 
the  remaining  $3,346  was  reverted  to  the 


county  general  fund),  and  no  further  ap- 
propriations have  been  forthcoming. 

The  board  of  directors  responded  to  the 
apparent  widening  gap  with  a  series  of  In- 
formal conferences  with  the  county  govern- 
ment officials.  "The  cracker-barrel  ap- 
proach" seemed  initially  successful,  for  the 
officials  agreed  to  hire  a  social  worker  whom 
they  would  pay  and  assign  to  the  clinic. 
Again,  no  implementation  occurred,  and  the 
gap  continued  to  widen.  Now  the  county 
officials,  far  from  being  proud  of  the  citisens' 
effort,  began  complaining  that  the  clinic  was 
too  vocal  In  importuning  the  county  govern- 
ment. There  was  no  attempt  to  consider 
Jointly  the  county's  overall  mental  health 
fn-oblems.  The  staff's  attempt  for  a  mental 
health  seminar  for  county  government  died 
for  lack  of  the  county  government's  response. 
The  only  shred  of  working  agreement  remain- 
ing beyond  the  original  legal  recognition  Is 
the  availability  of  county  health  nurses  to  do 
home  evaluations  for  clinic  patients. 

In  the  case  of  local  government,  the  thera- 
pists failed  to  work  through  the  meaning  of 
their  contribution.  It  Is  a  tragedy  which 
for  complex  but  Inexorable  reasons  may 
destroy  the  entire  financial  structure  of  the 
clinic. 

In  March  of  1966  when  the  clinic  was  faced 
with  a  particularly  acute  financial  crisis,  the 
payroll  could  not  be  met.  The  boctfd  re- 
sponded first  by  securing  a  llfesavlng  grant 
from  a  local  foundation  for  $6,000,  and  then 
readdressed  the  problem  of  county  support. 
At  the  May  county  budget  meeting,  the 
board  asked  that  the  clinic  be  reimbursed 
for  the  direct  services  rendered  to  the  Ju- 
venile court  over  the  last  few  years.  "The 
board  was  told  that  the  county  had  a  severe 
financial  problem  and  was  unable  to  enter- 
tain any  new  programs,  including  reimburse- 
ment to  the.  clinic  for  the  services  rendered. 
However,  within  a  month  it  was  learned  that 
the  county  had  entered  an  agreement  to 
open  a  county  "child  development  clinic"  (a 
worthy  endeavor  to  diagnose  mentally  re- 
tarded children) .  The  agreement  called  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  underwrite  the 
Initial  coat  and  the  county  to  be  liable  for 
one- half  of  the  cost  (approximately  $26,000 
a  year)  within  3  years.  The  county  govern- 
ment Is  using  Federal  matching  funds  to  run 
their  climc,  while  our  Independent  clinic 
is  using  State  matching  funds. 

DILEMMA    or    Otm   TIMXS 

The  meaning  of  this  development  is  im- 
portant. The  county  officials'  absence  of  co- 
operation need  not  be  due  to  a  lack  of  hu- 
manity, for  In  all  probability  they  are  as 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  population 
as  the  clinic  board  and  staff.  What  has  oc- 
curred is  an  Interface  In  one  of  the  great 
human  dilemmas  of  our  times,  an  attempt  to 
solve  medical  problems  by  political  means. 

It  is  the  result  of  two  different  points  of 
view  and  two  different  points  of  departure, 
but  the  Issue  would  probably  have  never 
arisen  if  It  was  not  for  the  increase  of  State 
and  Federal  matching  funds.  Ordinarily, 
the  mental  health  problems  are  so  large  and 
the  resources  so  slim  that  local  government 
and  local  social  agencies  can  operate  without 
even  competing.  With  the  prospect  of  gi- 
gantic Federal  and  financial  resources,  this  is 
no  longer  true.  Both  local  government  and 
local  Independent  agencies  are  moving  to  se- 
cure the  "new  resource,"  and  they  move  from 
their  own  bias.  The  county  government 
starts  from  the  political  question,  "Who  con- 
trols the  money?"  The  Independent  clinic 
starts  from  the  medical  question.  "How  will 
the  money  be  used?"  As  the  "new  resources" 
pour  into  the  county  through  increasing 
State  and  Federal  matching  funds  for  mental 
health  centers  and  staffing  clinics,  the  ques- 
tion of  control,  as  contrasted  to  use.  Is  likely 
to  become  more  acute.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
clinic  will  be  in  the  position  of  the  poor  man 
who  found  a  melon  while  walking  with  a  rich 


man.  On  suggesting  they  divide  It  half  and 
half,  he  got  a  hearty  assent,  "Certainly,  we 
will  divide  the  melon  by  you  taking  the  outer 
half  and  I  the  Inner  half."  In  this  case,  the 
Inner  half  will  be  the  control  of  the  State 
and  Federal  mental  health  money. 

A  puzzling  result  of  the  Increase  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  medical  funds  on  our  local  gov- 
ernment is  that  unless  our  local  government 
works  through  its  contributions  to  existing 
agencies,  it  will  have  to  go  further  and  fur- 
ther into  the  practice  of  medicine  for  middle- 
class  families.  If  Independent  clinics  are  not 
fostered,  but  suppressed,  then  the  void  will  be 
filled  by  using  State  and  Federal  medical 
funds  to  finance  local  government  clinics,  not 
exclusively  for  the  poor,  but  similar  to  our 
own,  for  all  economic  classes,  but  without 
clear  lines  of  patient  financial  responsibility. 
The  alternative  Is  to  turn  down  State  and 
Federal  matching  funds. 

The  dilemma  is  a  sad  one.  Possibly  there 
is  a  way  around  it  through  forming  a  para- 
governmental agency,  such  as  a  mental 
health  authority,  similar  to  a  port  authority 
or  a  sewer  district,  but  this  seems  most 
unlikely.  The  unfortunate  conclusion  for 
the  clinic  is  that  we  cannot  look  for  in- 
creased help  from  the  State  and  Federal 
Government  over  the  long  run.  Since  tbe 
clinic  failed  to  develop  the  participation  al 
the  local  government  Into  a  medical  con- 
tribution, rather  than  a  political  responsibil- 
ity, the  whole  clinic  {M-ogram  may  be  In 
Jeopardy  through  loss  of  the  State  matching 
funds.  There  Is  the  possibility  that  our 
county's  medical  problem  will  have  a 
primarily  political  solution. 

Reviewing  the  vicissitudes  of  financing  a 
small  independent  mental  health  clinic 
leaves  a  clear  conclusion  for  the  physician. 
He  Is  re6t>onslble  for  understanding  and 
Interpreting  the  patients'  economic  environ- 
ment. He  Is  forced  by  ambiguous  sources 
of  financing  which  tend.  Inadvertently,  to 
become  controlling  factors  la  the  doctor- 
patient  relationships.  If  he  fails  to  work 
through  the  economic  meaning  of  the 
mental  health  program  with  any  patient, 
individual,  or  Institution  comprUlng  the 
conomunlty,  the  entire  program  is  Jeopard- 
ized with  a  subsequent  loss  of  a  great  natural 
resource,  the  paUent's  full  sense  of  per- 
sonal and  community  responsibility.  In- 
volvement In  financing  a  mental  health 
clinic  Is  recommended  to  all  physicians  who 
wish  to  test  and  develop  two  traits  for  which 
the  medical  profession  has  gained  respect- 
patience  and  hope. 
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THE  METRIC  SYSTEM— PROPOSED 
STUDY  BY  COMMERCE  DEPART- 
MENT 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  $ 
piece  of  propoeed  legislation  which  U 
sort  of  gathering  dust  in  a  cubbyhole 
somewhere  under  the  Capitol  dome, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  metric  system 
and  a  proposed  study  to  be  made  by  the 
Commerce  Department. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1965.  A  similar  bUl  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  floor  on  August  24, 
1965,  but  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
other  body  decided  to  defer  action. 

Apparently,  some  people  in  Congress 
feel  that  a  study  of  the  practicality  oi 
converting  the  Nation  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem would  be  a  subversion  of  treasured 
American  principlee.  On  September  ^o. 
1965.  the  Senate  passed  a  bUl  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  un- 
dertake a  study  of  the  feasibility  oi 
converting  to  the  metric  system,  tds 
bill  was  written  so  that  no  advocacy,  no 


prejudging,  of  such  conMersion  was 
made.  It  required  only  an  examination 
of  the  problems  arising  from  the  exist- 
ence of  differing  standards  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  suggestions  of  possi- 
ble solutions.  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  other  House  has  delayed  action  on 
this  needed  measure. 

The  importance  of  getting  on  with 
this  study  is  highlighted  by  a  short  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  3,  that  Japan  will  convert  to 
the  metric  system  on  April  i  of  this  year. 
Prom  past  experience,  we  khow  that  this 
may  have  an  unhealthy  effect  upon  our 
trade  with  Japan.  This  is  particularly 
important  to  the  Northwest  as  a  primai-y 
trading  partner  of  this  Asian  country. 

America  is  the  last  great  nation  to 
maintain  the  posture  of  the  proverbial 
ostrich  over  adopting  a  rational  system 
of  measurement.  It  does  seem  strange 
that  we  should  commit  our  armed  might 
to  staking  southeast  Asia  to  (t  free  future, 
yet  court  commercial  isolation  because 
of  an  antiquated  set  of  weights  and 
measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
short  article  in  the  New  York  Times  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objectlori,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  lii  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

Mmtc  SYSTEM  IN  Japan  OoeA  Into  Emcr 
Apkil  1         I 

Tokyo. — Japan  wlU  adopt  tit  metric  sys- 
tem for  all  measurements  staHlng  April   1. 

This  system  has  long  been  taught  In  Jap- 
anese schools,  but  traditional  measurements 
have  continued  to  be  used  by  shopkeepers, 
carpenters,  and  landowners.  The  metric 
lyitem  has  been  compulsory  oiily  in  tbe  sale 
of  food. 

Japan's  traditional  measureciients  are  very 
ilmUar  to  the  foot  and  Inch  systnn. 


OIL  SHALE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  J^esldent,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  comments  this 
morning  on  the  problem  of  oil  shale, 
which  is  probably  as  valuable  a  resource 
as  any  that  there  is  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  but  Which  is  still 
largely  locked  in  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth  in  the  States  of  Utah,  Colorado, 
and  Wyoming. 

I  bring  this  matter  up  it  this  time 
because  in  the  March  issuQ  of  the  At- 
lanUc  Monthly  there  is  an  ajiticle  by  the 
well  known  reporter  In  thl$  area,  Mr. 
Julius  Duscha,  entitled  "Bonanza  in 
Colorado— Who  Gets  It?" 

I  was  privileged  to  get  an  advance 
copy  and  to  be  able  to  read  this  partlc- 
iJar  article,  so  it  should  come  as  no 
^rlse  to  Mr.  Duscha  to  s«e  in  today's 
wcoRD  or  to  hear  that  I  dO  not  agree 
with  him  on  his  analysis  of  ^e  problem 
or  his  approach  in  the  articac. 

I  think  that  I  have  an  ample  right  to 
say  something  about  this  matter,  partlc- 
J^ly  since  he  says  in  his  article  that  in 
we  hearing  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
wnor  and  Insular  Affairs  some  time  ago 
oy  colleague  and  I  "used  the  hearings  to 
rw?  ^°^  ^^  ^""^  decision  by  Secretary 
udali  to  allow  the  leasing  of  the  shale  oil 
™«is,''  which  are  presently  federally 
°»ned  and  managed. 


Mr.    Duscha    further    states   In    his 

article : 

Allott  and  Dominick  attacked  Galbralth 
as  a  man  with  a  long  history  of  antiprlvate 
enterprise. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  remember  making 
any  comments  about  Mr.  Galbraith  at 
that  hearing.  I  can  say  that  his  point  of 
view  that  these  resources  should  be  kept 
in  the  ground  and  not  be  available  for 
almost  any  kind  of  activity,  whether  it 
be  research,  technical  development,  or 
anything  else,  seems  to  me  to  be  locking 
up  something  which  the  people  of  this 
country  very  badly  need. 

After  I  had  received  the  original  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Duscha  I  was  happy  to  receive 
a  copy  of  a  paper  which  was  given  before 
the  95th  armual  meeting  of  the  AIME  at 
the  Americana  Hotel  in  New  York,  de- 
livered by  Mr.  C.  E.  Reistle,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co., 
a  company  which  has  been  active  in  tid- 
ing to  develop  means  and  mechanisms  of 
turning  oil  shale  into  shale  oil.  They 
have  been  doing  it  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

This  article  shows  quite  clearly,  in  my 
opinion,  the  need  for  new  energy  re- 
sources in  our  country,  resources  which 
are  not  subject  to  being  cut  off  in  the 
event  we  should  have  a  national  emer- 
gency, about  which  we  are  all  concerned. 

There  has  been  talk  about  the  need 
for  developing  additional  mechanisms  to 
make  the  technology  of  a  type  so  that 
the  resulting  product  will  be  competitive 
with  present  sources  of  energy. 

This  shows  the  absolute  futility  of 
taking  a  natural  resource  of  this  size  and 
importance  and  leaving  it  in  the  ground 
where  no  one  can  get  at  it.  We  have 
been  urging  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
leasing  of  those  properties.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  that  be  done  instead  of 
putting  it  on  the  shelf  as  has  been  done, 
awaiting  further  action  and  apparently 
waiting  further  development  of  research 
programs  now  going  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, because  I  believe  that  this  is  so  im- 
portant, that  at  this  point  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  entitled, 
"Bonanza  in  Colorado — Who  Gets  It?" 
by  Mr.  Julius  Duscha;  and  also  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  the  ad- 
dress given  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Reistle,  Jr.,  be- 
fore the  95  th  annual  meeting  of  the 
AIME. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bonanza  in  Colorado — Who  Gets  It? 
(By  Julius  Duscha) 

An  oil  reserve  worth  as  much  has  $300  bil- 
lion lies  under  the  earth  In  the  West,  and 
the  fight  for  It  Is  well  under  way  In  Washing- 
ton between  the  oU  companies  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  at  large.  A  veteran 
member  of  the  national  news  staff  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  author  of  books  about 
the  Government,  "Taxpayers'  Hayride"  and 
"Arms,  Money  and  Politics."  Julius  Duscha 
here  tells  how  the  struggle  is  going. 

Every  fall  thousands  of  deer  come  down 
from  the  mountains  of  western  Colorado  to 
spend  the  winter  foraging  on  some  of  the 
most  valuable  land  In  the  world.  Beneath 
the  land  Is  the  largest  oil  reserve  known  to 
man,  enough  to  meet  America's  needs  for 


hundreds  of  years.  The  oil  is  worth  at  least 
$300  blUlon,  and  It  is  all  on  public  land.  But 
If  American  oil  companies  have  their  way, 
they  will  get  most  of  the  benefits  from  this 
resource. 

Major  oil  companies  are  putting  heavy 
pressure  on  both  Congress  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  to  grant  leases 
giving  them  control  over  the  land  and  the 
exploitation  of  its  oil.  So  far  Udall  has  suc- 
cessfully resisted  these  pressures,  but  efforts 
will  be  made  in  Congress  this  year  to  force 
Udall  to  lease  the  land  to  the  oil  companies. 

Big  oil  wants  action  now  before  the  cost  of 
getting  the  oil  out  of  the  ground  Is  known 
and  before  the  precise  value  of  the  oil  can 
be  determined.  And  big  oil  has  powerful 
friends  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  who 
usually  get  the  industry  what  It  wants  in 
Washington. 

Supporting  Udall 's  go-slow  position  are 
conservationists  and  such  economists  as  J.  K. 
Oalbraith.  of  Harvard,  who  vigorously  argued 
for  continued  public  ownership  and  control 
of  the  land  as  a  member  of  an  Interior  De- 
partment advisory  board  on  the  oil  problem. 
Seeking  Immediate  leasing  of  the  land  to  oil 
companies  are  such  powerful  Members  of 
Congress  as  Representative  Watni  N.  Ab- 
pifTALL,  of  Colorado,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  and  whose  con- 
gressional district  Includes  the  oil  lands  In 
western  Colorado.  A  hearing  on  the  leasing 
problem  has  already  been  held  In  the  Senate, 
and  House  hearings  are  pUnned  for  this 
year. 

At  Issue  Is  not  only  control  of  the  $300 
billion  oil  reserve  centered  in  western  Colo- 
rado and  extending  into  southern  Wyoming 
and  eastern  Utah  but  also  the  future  of  the 
extensive  Federal  benefits  now  granted  the 
oil  Industry.  These  Include  the  legislation 
that  saves  the  Industry  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
In  Income  taxes  and  the  Federal  restrictions 
that  keep  cheap  foreign  oU  out  of  the  United 
States  at  a  cost  of  (2  billion  a  year  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  huge  proflU  of  the  oil  Industry  have 
been  built  over  the  years  on  a  favorable 
Federal  tax  structure,  on  Federal  controls 
over  the  Importing  of  oil,  and  on  State  reg- 
ulations carefully  restricting  the  production 
of  oil  each  month.  The  Industry's  argument 
for  these  benefits  Is  that  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers must  be  given  all  possible  encourage- 
ment to  develop  new  reserves  because  oil  Is 
a  scarce  and  Irreplaceable  resource  essential 
to  the  Nation's  security. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  non-Conununlst 
world  already  have  so  much  oil  that  no  one 
knows  what  to  do  with  It.  Texas,  where 
almost  half  of  America's  developed  oU  re- 
serves are  located,  restricts  production  to 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  State's 
capacity.  Many  other  oil  SUtes  enforce  the 
same  kind  of  restrictions  on  production, 
while  Venezuela  and  the  Middle  East  stand 
ready  to  flood  the  United  States  with  cheap, 
and  good.  oU. 

Every  move  In  the  oil  game  affects  all  of 
the  players.  Thus  the  reserves  In  Colorado. 
Wyoming,  and  Utah  threaten  to  undermine 
the  foundation  for  the  governmental  benefits 
enjoyed  by  the  Industry  not  only  because 
there  is  so  much  'oil  beneath  the  land  In 
question  but  also  because  It  Is  a  different 
kind  of  oil. 

The  oil  is  locked  In  shale,  a  rock  formed 
from  silt  deposited  by  glaciers  SO  million  to 
75  million  years  ago.  Geologists  confirmed 
the  location  and  the  extent  of  the  shale 
oil  deposits  In  the  1930's,  so  there  Is  no  need 
to  compensate  oU  companies  for  explora- 
tion costs.  But  the  deposits  have  taken  on 
their  great  value  only  recently  because  scien- 
tists are  on  the  threshold  of  the  development 
of  eflBclent  methods  for  taking  the  oil  out 
of  the  rock.  In  experimental  plants  In  Colo- 
rado, oil  baa  been  removed  from  the  rock 
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through  k  still  expensive  mining  and  heat- 
ing proceu.  The  cost  of  this  process  Is 
expected  to  be  reduced  sharply  as  further 
experiments  sxe  conducted  by  industry  and 
Federal    and    State   governments. 

But  the  HMJSt  spectacular  and  most  promis- 
ing breakthroughs  In  the  shale  oil  fields 
probably  will  result  from  atomic  energy.  The 
Interior  Department  la  cooperation  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  plannli^  to 
conduct  experiments  to  use  controlled 
nuclear  explosions  to  Ignite  underground 
fires  hot  enough  to  separate  the  oil  from 
the  rock  without  disturbing  the  landscape. 

Once  shale  oil  Is  commercially  competitive 
with  oil  found  In  lU  liquid  sUte.  all  of  the 
political  benefits  affecting  the  oil  Industry 
should  be  reexamined.  With  almost  limit- 
less oil  resources  easily  available  beneath  the 
rock  terrain  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
Utah,  the  27.5-percent  depletion  allowance 
and  the  other  tax  favors  granted  the  oil  in- 
dustry would  be  difflcult  to  Justify.  There 
no  longer  would  be  any  need  to  stimulate 
still  more  production  by  continuing  to  give 
these  tax  concessions  to  the  oil  Industry. 

In  the  Industry's  view,  the  best  way  to 
prevent  what  could  be  a  shattering  reap- 
praisal of  Its  tax  and  other  governmental 
benefits  would  be  to  tie  up  the  shale  lands 
with  leases  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then 
the  oil  companies  could  bring  the  shale 
fields  into  production  In  a  way  that  would 
cause  little  disturbance  to  the  existing  price 
and  tax  structures  of  the  Industry.  But  if 
Secretary  Udall  and  the  conservationists  win 
this  struggle  and  are  able  to  prevent  the 
leasing  of  the  shale  lands  until  their  value 
is  known.  It  should  be  possible  to  reexamine 
the  governmental  benefits  to  the  entire  oil 
Industry  once  the  shale  resources  become 
competitive. 

LJke  all  the  other  major  political  and  eco- 
nomic disputes  that  depend  on  decisions  In 
Washington,  the  controversy  over  the  shale 
oil  lands  involves  a  cast  of  strong  characters 
in  positions  of  power  and  Influence.  As  in 
the  case  of  so  many  other  Washington  con- 
troversies, the  outcome  of  the  shale  oil  dis- 
pute may  depend  more  on  power  politics 
than  on  the  public  Interest. 

The  most  Influential  proponent  of  imme- 
d»te  leasing  of  the  sale  lands  is  Congressman 
AaptMsi.L.  As  the  Representative  of  the  con- 
gressional district  containing  the  richest 
of  the  shale  deposits,  AapiNAtx  has  an  ob- 
vious intwsst  in  a  development  plan  that 
would  bring  more  people  and  more  money  to 
tbs  shale  area,  which  is  sparsely  populated. 
And  as  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, the  stubborn,  plain-talking  Aspuiau. 
has  always  put  the  develt^unent  of  resources 
ahead  of  conservation  measures. 

"Natural  resources  were  placed  here  to 
be  used,"  Aspinau.  maintains,  "not  to  be 
cooped  up  for  future  generations,  and  anyone 
who  says  otherwise  is  giving  you  a  bunch  of 
buncombe.  The  oil  isn't  worth  a  hoot  to 
anybody  as  long  as  It  Is  in  the  ground." 

AspiNALL  Is  a  realistic  politician  who  kiraws 
bow  to  wait  out  an  adversary.  The  Con- 
gressman was  one  of  the  implacable  oppo- 
nents of  the  orlgliMU  wildemees  preserva- 
tion bills.  He  was  against  them  because 
so  many  wilderness  areas  contain  valuable 
minerals,  trees,  and  grass  sought  by  mining, 
lumbering,  and  graslng  interests.  Patiently 
and  purposefully.  Aspinall  outwalted  the 
conservationists,  fleeing  to  Colorado  one  year 
to  avoid  calling  a  meeting  of  his  committee 
to  consider  the  wilderness  bill.  Finally,  the 
conservationists  gave  Aspinalx  practically  all 
of  the  concessions  he  sought  in  the  wilder- 
ness bill  to  protect  western  commercial  in- 
terests. Then  the  legislation  easily  went 
through  his  Interior  Cotnmittee  and  the 
House. 

In  deeding  with  the  shale  oU  Issue  Astinaix 
again  appears  to  be  playing  a  waiting  game. 
After  a  Oovemment  advisory  board  issued  a 


deeply  divided  report  on  shale  oil  last  ye«r, 
Aspinau.  Indicated  that  he  would  quickly 
convene  hearings  on  the  report,  but  then 
postponed  the  hearings  because  he  did  not 
want  to  endure  the  acid  tongue  of  economist 
Oalbraith,  one  of  the  members  ot  the  ad- 
visory board  who  opposed  the  inunedlate 
leasing  of  the  shale  lands  as  advocated  by 
AspiNALL.  The  Congressman  contented  him- 
self with  ominous  mutterlngs  about  "the 
personal  Ideology"  of  some  memt>er8  of  the 
advisory  board.  But  no  one  in  Washington 
who  is  familiar  with  Aspinaix  and  his  usually 
successful  legislative  tactics  believes  that  the 
last  word  has  been  heard  from  him.  And 
AsPiNALL's  last  word  is  usually  the  one  that 
counts   in    resource   Issues   like   shale   oil. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  did  hold  a 
shale  oil  hearing  last  year  (at  a  time  when 
Oalbraith  happened  to  be  lecturing  In 
Australia) .  Colorado's  two  Republican  Sena- 
tors. GoaooN  Allott  and  Prrxa  H.  Dominick. 
used  the  hearing  to  press  for  an  early  deci- 
sion by  Secretary  Udall  to  allow  the  leasing 
of  the  shale  oil  lands.  Allott  and  Dominick 
attacked  Oalbraith  as  a  man  with  a 
••long  history  of  anti  private  enterprise." 

The  Senate  hearing  showed  once  again  how 
the  members  of  the  western-dominated 
Interior  Committee  stick  together.  Only  1 
member  of  the  17-man  committee  represents 
a  State  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  heTs  Sena- 
tor Oatlord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  who  also 
happened  to  be  the  only  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  question  the  wisdom  of  immediate 
leasing  of  the  shale  lands.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  took  the  traditional 
western  stance  for  quick  and  easy  com- 
mercial access  to  resoiu'ces  on  the  public 
lands. 

Not  a  single  representative  of  an  oil  com- 
pany appeared  at  the  Senate  hearing,  even 
though  major  companies  are  actively  seeking 
shale  oil  leases.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  way  Washington  lobbyists  work  was 
surprised,  however,  at  the  failure  of  oil  com- 
pany representatives  to  come  forward.  Big 
oil  learned  long  ago  that  it  can  best  press 
Its  arguments  for  tax  beneflts  and  other  gov- 
ernmental favors  by  helping  to  elect  sym- 
pathetic Senators  and  Representatives  and 
then  letting  them  present  the  industry's  case. 
The  late  Speaker  Sam  Raybiun.  for  example, 
never  allowed  a  man  to  get  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Conunlttec  unless  he  sup- 
ported the  27.5-percent  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. President  Johnson  when  he  was  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate  helped  to 
see  to  It  that  Senators  who  would  be  friendly 
to  the  oU  Interests  deep  In  the  heart  of  Texas 
were  appointed  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  oil  companies  have  pushed  their  case 
for  leasing  of  the  shale  lands  ^Ith  discreet 
visits  to  Senators  and  Representatives  as  well 
as  to  Secretary  Udoll.  Udall,  who  tises  as  a 
paperweight  a  chunk  of  the  dark,  oll-bearlng 
rock  given  to  him  by  a  Oovemment  geologist, 
became  aware  of  the  shale  controversy 
toon  after  taking  office  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  5  years  ago.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1963  that  he  felt  the  problem  demanded 
some  action  on  his  part.  Across  his  desk 
one  day  came  a  request  ^rom  the  Shell  Oil 
Co.  to  lease  50.000  acres  of  the  richest  shale 
land.  When  Udall  asked  Interior  Depart- 
ment officials  to  evaluate  this  request,  he  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  shale  acreage 
sought  by  Shell  contained  enough  oil  to  meet 
the  company's  requirements  for  660  years. 

Shell  was  not  the  only  company  seeklzkg 
leases  on  the  shale  lands.  Sinclair  had  asked 
for  ICAses  that  would  meet  its  oil  require- 
ments for  the  next  236  jrears.  A  somewhat 
modest  request  came  from  Humble,  which 
sought  only  enough  land  to  fulflU  Its  oU  re- 
quirements for  54  years.  Continental  asked 
for  what  amounted  to  a  27-year  supply  of 
oil.  Other  companies  seeking  leases  included 
Union,  Richfield.  Standard  of  California,  and 
Standard  of  Ohio. 


Despite  lobbying  by  the  oil  companies  at 
the  Interior  Department  and  In  Capitol  Hill 
offices.  Udall  has  resisted  a  precipitous  deci- 
sion. He  may  have  remembered  a  story  often 
told  on  Capitol  Hill  about  his  predecessor, 
Fred  A.  Seaton.  When  Seaton  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  he  suggested  to  members  of 
his  staff  that  they  say  no  to  all  propotaia 
from  the  oil  Industry.  Seaton  noted  at  a 
staff  conference  that  oil  had  so  often  caused 
scandal  to  the  Department  that  the  best  wa; 
to  avoid  It  In  the  future  might  be  to  take  a 
wholly  negative  attitude  toward  proposal] 
from  the  oil  Industry. 

Only  a  few  months  after  he  took  office  u 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Udall  himself  had 
been  acutely  embarrassed  by  an  incident  lo- 
volvlng  nn  oil  lobbyist  then  working  for 
Shell.  Tlie  lobbyist,  a  dapper  well-knoim 
Washington  figure  named  Jack  Evans,  wrote 
to  his  colleagues  In  the  oil  Industry  to  tell 
them  that  Udall  had  asked  him  to  enlist  their 
support  in  purchasing  tickets  to  a  tlOO-a- 
plate  Democratic  dinner.  When  the  letter 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Columnist  Peter  Edson. 
who  published  It,  Udall  protested  that  there 
had  been  a  misunderstanding  between  him 
and  the  lobbyist,  who  happened  to  be  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  his. 

Udall  was  not  about  to  be  burned  again  by 
an  oil  matter,  and  he  discovered  that  there 
were  excellent  precedents  for  caution  in  deal- 
ing with  the  shale  oil  question.  The  shale 
lands  were  withdrawn  from  leasing  by  the 
late  Herbert  Hoover,  when  he  was  President. 
In  1930,  and  not  a  single  lease  has  been  Issued 
since  then. 

"Whether  the  1930  order  was  In  fxurther- 
ance  of  a  far-seeing  conservation  policy,  or  t 
retreat  from  a  vexing  administrative  prob- 
lem Is  open  to  some  question,"  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  ha« 
noted  In  a  polite  reference  to  the  aftermath 
of  the  Teaport  Dome  oil  scandals  which 
plagued  Republican  administrations  during 
the  1920'8. 

By  early  1964.  with  pressures  from  oil 
lobbyists  and  Western  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives Increasing.  Udall  decided  to  fol- 
low a  familiar  Washington  route  out  of  a 
dilemma.  He  announced  that  he  would  ap- 
point an  advisory  board  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  developing  a  shale  oil  Industry  and  to 
appraise  the  problems  Involved  In  the  leasing 
of  the  shale  lands. 

For  a  Government  oil  committee  the  Oil 
Shale  Advisory  Board  was  unusual.  The  In- 
terior Department  generally  seeks  advice  on 
oil  matters  only  from  Industry  sources.  The 
Department's  90-man  National  Petrolevim 
Council,  for  instance.  Is  made  tip  entirely  of 
executives  from  the  oil  Industry,  but  4 
of  the  7  members  of  Udall's  Shale  Board 
had  no  connection  with  the  Industry. 

The  four  nonlndustry  members  were  Econ- 
omist Oalbraith;  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  an  old 
New  Dealer  still  practicing  law  in  Washing- 
ton; retired  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  a  former 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  who  is  now  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  the  re- 
search and  development  company;  and  Jo- 
seph L.  Fisher,  president  of  the  foundstlon- 
Cnanced  research  organization  called  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  whom  Udall  named 
as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

The  other  three  members  of  the  Board 
turned  out  to  be  supporters  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry's proleaslng  point  of  view.  They  were 
Mllo  Perkins,  another  old  New  Dealer,  who 
Is  now  a  btislneas  consultant  In  Tucson. 
Arlx.;  Orlo  B.  Childs,  president  of  the  Colo- 
rado School  of  Mines;  and  H.  Byron  Mock, 
a  Salt  Lake  City  attorney  who  has  represent- 
ed companies  seeking  leases  on  the  shale 
lands. 

But  the  oil  Industry's  failure  to  place  a 
majority  of  Its  friends  on  the  Advisory  Board 
did  not  stop  industry  supporters  within  the 
Interior  Department  from  seeking  to  Influ- 
ence the  Board's  deliberations.    At  their  first 
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meeting  the  members  of  the  Advls(M7  Board 
were  provided  with  thick  folders  containing 
bsckgrovmd  information  on  the  shale  prob- 
lem prepared  for  them  by  Interior  Depart- 
ment employees  working  under  the  direction 
of  John  M.  Kelly,  who  was  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Mineral  Re- 
sources. 

A  politically  oriented  oilman  who  returned 
last  summer  to  his  home  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico. Kelly  got  his  Interior  Department  Job  in 
1961  because  he  had  the  powerful  support 
of  Senator  Clinton  P.  ANOEBaoN,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and 
now  head  of  the  Senate  Space  Conunlttee. 
The  51 -year-old  Kelly  is  a  dark-haired,  biishy- 
browed,  genial  Irish  geologist.  Bom  In  Chel- 
■ea,  Mass.,  he  moved  after  college  to  New 
Uexlco,  where  he  prospered  tn  the  oil  In- 
dustry. Always  considered  a  sptokesman  for 
the  oil  industry's  Interests  wlille  he  was  In 
the  Interior  Department,  KeDy  was  allowed 
by  an  understanding  Senate  Interior  Com- 
inlttee  to  keep  title  to  some  pt  his  oil  prop- 
erties after  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
u  an  Assistant  Secretary. 

Another  Interior  Department  official  with 
a  direct  interest  in  Oovernmtnt  policies  to- 
ward the  leasing  of  the  shale  lands  was 
Charles  H.  Stoddard,  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  Although  his 
Bureau  is  responsible  for  overseeing  g^razlng 
and  other  leasing  operations  Oh  the  Govern- 
ment-owned shale  lands,  Stoddard  was  not 
even  consulted  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Advisory  Board's  work.  Kelly,  who  was  orga- 
nizing the  Interior  Department's  oil  shale 
staff  work,  knew  that  Stoddard  was  opposed 
to  the  immediate  leasing  of  ttie  lands  being 
■ought  by  the  large  oil  companies. 

When  the  time  came  for  tbt  OU  Shale  Ad- 
Tlaory  Board  to  begin  work  on  Its  report,  the 
members  asked  the  Interior  Department  to 
furnish  a  draft  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
Board's  recommendations.  'The  draft  was 
prepared  by  Kelly  and  his  aids,  again  with- 
out consulting  Stoddard  and  tlie  BLM. 

The  draft  report,  which  was  and  still  Is 
labeled  "confidential,"  called  for  the  removal 
of  "obstacles  to  the  commerclsl  development 
of  oil  shale"  and  reconunended  that  at  an 
early  date  the  Interior  Department  "an- 
nounce Its  willingness  to  receive  requests  and 
proposals  for  production  leases  and  that  it 
explore  with  applicants  their  Uiterest,  capa- 
bility and  needs  for  land  for  qommercial  de- 
velopment." 

Despite  all  the  prodding  from  Kelly,  how- 
ever, only  three  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board— Perkins.  Childs,  and  Mock — advo- 
cated in  Ite  final  report  the  immediate  leas- 
ing of  shale  lands  to  oU  companies.  Three 
other  members — Fisher,  Cohien,  and  Gal- 
t»»lth— said  that  the  Government  should 
proceed  cautiously  before  leasing  any  of  the 
Iwd.  The  seventh  member  of  the  Board 
General  Gavin,  had  resigned  early  In  Its  de- 
liberations because  of  the  press  of  other 
business. 

"This  report,"  Oalbraith  wrote,  "la  right 
m  stressing  that  the  oil  shala  deposits,  un- 
aerlying  some  6,118,000  acres  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming,  are  a  pubUcly  owned 
feeource  of  great  magnitude.  Several  hun- 
*f*<l  years'  supply  of  petrolewn  at  present 
consumption  rates  exist  in  these  beds  on 
*ndB  owned  by  the  people  of  the  United 
«»tes.  Poreslghted  efforts  in  the  past  have 
«pt  these  lands  from  those  who,  under  the 
"octlon  of  private  enterprise,  view  public 
property  only  as  an  opportunity  for  personal 
Pront.  Having  withstood  thoughtfully  de- 
"«ned  raids  In  the  past,  it  U  Important  that 
we  Government  show  equal  wledom  and  re- 
•warnt  in  the  present  on  behWf  of  our  re- 

liJS**  ^°^  "»e  future.  |^ 

"There  is  no  showing  of  urfeent  econMnlc 
«  "irateglc  need  for  oU  from  the  shale  in 
netrJJ"**"*  "  °**'  future.  The  domestic 
^oieum  Industry  U  operating  under  severe 
"ovemment  restrictions.    Imports  are  sub- 


ject to  quota.  These  sources  are  almost  cer- 
tainly cheaper  than  oil  from  shale  by  pro- 
spective processes.  Hence  there  is  no  press- 
ing peacetime  need  for  oil  from  shale.  Olven 
the  most  rapid  development,  the  share  of  oil 
from  shale  in  total  production  will  be  negli- 
gible for  many  years.  Hence  it  will  not.  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  be  an  Important  war- 
time resource  replacing  any  Important  pres- 
ent source  of  petroletmi.  We  cite  this  be- 
catise  strategic  arguments  are  regularly  ad- 
vanced for  oil  shale  development.  They  ap- 
pear to  reflect  only  the  common  effort  to  flnd 
a  national  security  justification  for  action 
that  individuals  or  groups  would  flnd  in  their 
economic  interest. 

"The  major  oil  compLnles  are  naturally 
concerned  with  protecting  their  position  In 
the  event  of  the  development  of  an  oil  shale 
Industry  by  buying  or  controlUng  oil  shale 
acreage.  However,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions they  seemed  not  now  inclined  to  Incur 
substantial  development  costs  to  produce 
shale  oil.  Certainly  for  companies  with  al- 
ternative sources  of  petroleum  the  econcxnlc 
attraction  of  oil  shale  Is  not  high.  The  In- 
centive to  control  oil-bearing  acreage  is  thus, 
for  the  time  being,  much  greater  than  the 
incentive  to  produce  from  It.  This  Incentive, 
however,  is  very  strong  and  strongly  indi- 
cated by  present  efforts  to  obtain  acreage  In 
the  area." 

While  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
Western  States  and  lobbyists  for  the  major 
oil  companies  continue  to  press  for  the  leas- 
ing of  the  shale  lands  as  if  they  were  just 
another  public  resource  to  be  controlled  for 
private  gain.  Secretary  Udall  and  a  few  other 
officials  in  Washington  have  recognized  the 
unique  position  In  which  the  Government 
flnds  Itself.  Seldom  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  the  Government  had  the 
opportvmity  to  guide  the  development  of  a 
natural  resource  in  the  way  it  can  direct  the 
growth  of  a  shale  oil  Industry.  The  closest 
parallel  is  probably  with  the  early  days  of 
atomic  energy. 

It  seems  plain  now  that  if  the  public  In- 
terest is  to  be  served,  Udall — and  President 
Johnson — must  flrst  make  certain  that  no 
legislation  is  pushed  through  Congress 
forcing  the  Government  to  lease  its  shale 
lands  before  their  true  value  Is  known  and 
before  the  cost  of  taking  the  oU  out  of  the 
rock  is  determined.  But  Udall  and  Johnson 
also  must  convince  Congress  that  shale  oil 
offers  a  special  opportunity  to  develop  an 
extremely  valuable  resource  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs. 

The  Government  does  not,  however,  neces- 
sarily have  to  develop  the  shale  lands  It- 
self. What  Is  necessary  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment protect  the  public  interest  in  this 
great  resource,  once  private  development  of 
these  Federal  resources  U  permitted.  A 
quasi-public  corporation  similar  to  COMSAT, 
which  is  operating  the  Nation's  commercial 
communications  satellites,  a  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  or  an  agency  modeled  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  could  be  used  to 
develop  the  shale  fields.  Studies  should  be 
undertaken  to  determine  what  kind  of  de- 
velopment corporation  and  plan  could  best 
serve  the  Nation  after  it  becomes  clear  that 
shale  oil  Is  needed  to  augment  or  replace 
liquid  petroleum  reserves. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Government  should 
help  to  support  research  of  the  kind  that 
is  now  being  conducted  by  the  Oil  Shale 
Corp.  in  western  Colorado  and  by  a  group 
of  eight  oil  companies  at  the  recently  re- 
activated shale  oil  experimental  plant  at 
Rifle,  Colo.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  shale 
land  is  not  owned  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  is  available  to  oil  companies  that 
want  to  carry  on  research.  Large  tracts  of 
land  are  not  needed  for  experimental  work, 
and  if  It  is  necessary,  the  Government  can 
lease  small  sections  of  its  shale  lands  to 
facilitate  research. 


But,  above  all.  a  Great  Society  must  en- 
compass bold  planning  for  the  development 
of  natural  resources  as  weU  as  human 
resources. 

Shalx  On.:  From  PoTKrriAL  to  Psoduction 

(By  C.  E.  Relstle.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Humble   Oil   &   Reflnlng   Co..    before   the 

96tb   annual  meeting,  AIME,  New  York 

N.Y.,  March  1, 1968) 

The  security  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  demand  that  adequate  supplies  of 
domestic  energy  be  available  at  all  Umes. 
The  most  abundant  energy  resources  In  the 
United  States  are  hydrocarbon  fosalle  fuels — 
oil,  gas,  coal,  and  oil  shale. 

Essentially  all  private  and  most  public 
transportation  Is  powered  by  energy  derived 
from  fossil  fuels — mainly  from  crude  oil. 
At  some  point  In  futiu-e  time  the  Increasing 
demand  for  liquid  fuels  will  probably  ro- 
qiUre  that  conventional  sources  of  liquid 
energy  be  supplemented  with  those  from 
oil  sh&le  and  other  sources.  It's  difficult  at 
this  time,  however,  to  predict  how  soon  these 
supplemental  fuels  can  be  produced  at  a 
price  that  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
compete  effectively  for  a  share  of  the  na- 
tional energy  markets. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  reasonable  to  aiisume 
that  when  oil  from  shale  enters  the  national 
energy  markets  It  will  do  so  gradually  and 
as  a  supplement  to  production  of  domestic 
crude  oil.  The  obvious  problems  of  develop- 
ing this  new  Industry  are  such  that  any 
fear  that  it  will  swamp  the  present  petroleum 
Industry  or  take  over  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  markets  is  unfoiuded.  Cer- 
tainly it  could  not  do  so  In  the  light  of 
today's  economics  and  technology.  Two 
things  will  bring  shale  oil  Into  the  picture: 
(I)  Increased  costs  of  finding  and  develop- 
ing new  reserves  of  crude  oil,  and  (2)  ad- 
vancements In  shale  technology. 

As  all  of  us  know,  our  national  economy 
Is  marked  by  an  Insatiable  thirst  for  energy. 
The  use  of  energy  contributes  directly  to  the 
high  standard  of  living  we  enjoy.  Use,  I 
might  add.  Is  the  key  word.  Some  countries, 
such  as  those  in  the  Middle  East,  are  richer 
In  specific  energy  resources  than  we  are,  but 
their  people  use  less  energy  for  productive 
purposes. 

By  contrast,  use  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  as  sources  of  energy  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  steadily.  During  the  past  year, 
the  United  States  consumed  petroleum  prod- 
ucte  at  a  rate  of  about  11  million  barrels  a 
day.  That  was  enough  to  provide  874  gal- 
lons a  year  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
In  this  country.  By  contrast,  per  capita 
consvimptlon  In  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
was  only  109  gaUons  in  1965. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  futtire,  I  believe  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  U.S.  consumption  in 
1985  is  18  million  barrels  per  day.  To  meet 
that  much  demand,  and  maintain  present 
reserves  to  production  ratios,  the  oil  industry 
must  develop  an  additional  89  blUion  barrels 
of  reserves  In  the  next  20  years.  That  Is 
more  liquid  energy  than  the  United  States 
consumed  during  the  past  100  years,  and 
presents  a  tremendous  challenge  to  our  in- 
dustry. This  also  explains  why  it  Is  probable 
that  supplies  of  energy  from  conventional 
sovu-ces  win  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
liquid  fuels  from  shale  oil,  coal,  and  tar 
sands  at  some  point  during  the  next  two 
decades. 

As  the  petroleiun  Industry  goes  about  Its 
Important  task  of  meeting  energy  needs  In 
the  future,  we  are  going  to  see  some  keener 
rivalry  as  each  type  of  energy  strives  for  a 
greater  share  of  the  market.  This  Is  nothing 
new;  interfuel  competition  has  been  getting 
hotter  for  a  long  time,  with  shifts  occurring 
from  time  to  time  among  competing  fuels. 
The  percentage  of  energy  supplied  by  oil  and 
gas  has  grown  tremendously.  By  the  late 
1920's,  oil  and  gas  accotuted  for  one-third 
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of  all  energy  consumed  tn  tbis  country: 
tbls  had  grown  to  one-bail  by  tb«  Ut«  IMO's; 
today  It  la  about  tbree-fourths. 

A  good  example  of  Interfuel  competiUon 
Is  the  changing  picture  tn  use  of  fuels  for 
home  heating  between  1040  and  lSfi6.  Dur> 
Ing  that  period,  coal's  p>ercent  of  the  home 
heating  market  declined  from  65  to  an  esti- 
mated 7.7.  In  the  same  35  years,  oil  increased 
from  10.5  to  an  estimated  29.2,  and  gas  in- 
creased from  11.4  to  60.1.  But  coal  in  recent 
|«ara  has  made  great  progress  In  becoming 
a  strong  competitor  of  petroleum  In  other 
energy  fields — particularly  in  the  public 
utilities  generation  of  electricity. 

Xach  of  us  could  name  reasons  for  intense 
interfuel  comi>etltlon.  One  Is  the  increas- 
ing cost*  of  finding  and  developing  new 
crude  oU  reserres.  Another  reason,  and  a 
fortunate  one  for  the  public,  is  that  the 
ooosumer  has  greater  variety  of  energy 
sources  at  competitive  prices  from  which  to 
choose,  as  well  as  a  greater  number  of  sup- 
pliers. As  an  example,  electricity  for  home 
heating  la  making  great  strides,  and  the  oil 
lD<lustry  will  have  a  real  fight  on  Its  hand* 
to  maintain  Its  present  position  in  the  space 
beating  field. 

With  this  M  a  background,  let's  turn  our 
attention  back  to  our  main  subject — shale 
oU.  The  fact  Is,  there  has  been  Interest  In 
shale  oU  In  this  country — to  a  greater  or 
leaser  degree — for  the  past  40  or  more  years. 
But  Just  about  the  time  shale  oil  would  be- 
gin to  look  like  a  paying  project,  something 
would  happen  to  shove  It  into  the  back- 
ground again — something,  for  example,  such 
as  new  dlscoverirs  of  large  reserves  of  crude 
oil,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  or  the  chang- 
ing concern  over  our  energy  supplies  during 
and  after  major  wars. 

Shale  oil  recovery  has  a  much  longer  his- 
tory In  other  parts  of  the  world,  beginning 
in  England  about  600  years  ago.  Over  the 
years,  moderate  amounts  of  oil  have  been  re- 
covered from  shale  In  Australia,  Brazil,  Man- 
churia, Estonia,  Prance,  Germany,  Scotland, 
Spain,  and  Sweden.  By  far  the  most  exten- 
sive oil  shale  deposits  In  the  world  are  those 
in  BrazU  and  the  UiUted  SUtes. 

The  most  Important  oil  shale  deposits  In 
the  United  States  (and  possibly  In  the  world) 
occur  In  the  Oreen  River  formation  which 
underlies  about  16,500  square  miles  In  the 
Plceance  Basin  of  northwestern  Colorado,  the 
Uinta  Basin  of  northeastern  Utah,  and  the 
Oreen  River  Basin  of  southwestern  Wyoming. 
These  shales  have  been  estimated  to  contain 
more  than  2  trillion  barrels  of  shale  oil. 

Of  the  three  areas  Just  mentioned  by  far 
the  most  significant  Is  the  Plceance  Basin 
covering  about  1,380  square  miles  (roughly 
880,000  acres)  In  northwestern  Colorado. 
This  area  Is  bordered  on  the  south  by  the 
main  stem  of  the  Colorado  River,  on  the  east 
by  the  White  River  uplift,  on  the  north  by 
the  White  River,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Douglas  Creek  arch. 

WhUe  the  total  shale  oil  depoelU  In  Colo- 
rado has  been  estimated  as  high  as  1.6  tril- 
lion barrels,  the  richer  portion  averaging  26 
gallons  of  oil  per  ton  of  shale,  and  varying 
from  60  to  2.000  feet  thick.  Is  estimated  to 
contain  about  480  billion  barrels.  The  re- 
coverable portion  based  on  present  tech- 
nology Is  estimated  roughly  at  280  billion 
barrels  of  oil  from  this  richer  section.  By 
contrast,  domestic  reserves  of  crude  oU  are 
about  31  billion  barrels. 

These  are  tremendous  numbers.  Tbey  are 
big  enough  to  cause  speculative  fever  among 
men  who  have  no  Idea  of  what  must  be  done 
to  get  the  oil  out  of  the  shale  at  a  price  low 
enough  to  compete  with  fuels  from  conven- 
tional crude.  No  practical  oilman  will  be 
misled  by  what  may  seem  to  be  a  mammoth 
supply  of  oU  In  the  shale.  Just  ready  for  the 
taking.  There  U  a  Mg  difference  between 
this  "on  tbe  books"  oU  from  shale  and  oil 
In  a  plpellae.    It  la  tbe  Mune  dlfferanca  tbat 


exists  between  gold  In  the  sea  and  gold  in 
Port  Knox.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
oceans  of  the  world  contain  more  than  .6 
million  tons  of  gold.  Tbat  Is  enough  to 
make  a  pile  which  would  weigh  almost  as 
much  as  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Igypt.*-  Plg- 
ured  at  today's  market  value,  that  pile  of 
gold  would  be  worth  $7  trillion.  By  con- 
trast, the  present  monetary  gold  supply  of 
the  entire  world  Is  worth  only  MO  billion. 
But  you  don't  see  anyone  rushing  to  mine 
the  sea  for  gold.  And  no  wonder.  A  ton  of 
sea  water  contains  only  2  to  60  milligrams  of 
gold — not  worth  the  effort  with  our  present 
knowledge. 

The  plain  facts  are,  It  will  be  necessary  to 
spend  large  sums  on  research  and  develop- 
ment before  a  profitable  shale  oil  Industry 
can  become  a  reality.  Substantial  progress 
Is  being  made  In  oil  shale  research.  Tech- 
nology has  now  progressed  to  the  stage  where 
we  may  hope  to  produce  and  process  oil  from 
shale  at  a  cost  closely  competitive  with  crude 
oil.  But  we  still  have  a  lot  to  do  If  we  are 
going  to  get  those  costs  closer  together.  A 
differential  of  Just  half  a  cent  a  gallon  for 
gasoline  makes  a  terrific  difference  In  this 
highly  competitive  business.  Tbat  amounts 
to  21  cents  a  barrel,  ajiiX  every  producer  fights 
hard  for  much  smaller  cost  reductions  than 
that  in  his  regular  operations. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  tbat  oil  and  gasoline  from  shale  will 
not  eventually  enter  the  market.  Today, 
few  question  that.  My  company  would  not 
be  spending  money  on  research  unless  we 
were  reasonably  Inclined  to  believe  that  shale 
oil  can  one  day  supplement  other  energy 
sources.  Nor  would  our  competitors.  But 
the  old  question  of  economics  remains  a 
deciding  factor.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
Is  that  even  a  fractional  difference  In  price 
of  gasolines  derived  from  shale  and  crude  oil 
will  defer  or  hasten  the  day  when  fuels  from 
shale  oil  can  begin  to  compete  with  fuels 
from  conventional  crude. 

How  soon  that  will  come  depends  basically 
on  two  factors  which  are  still  unknowns  In 
the  shale  oil  equation.  The  first  of  these 
factors  is  the  technology  that  Industry  can 
provide  to  make  shale  oil  comftetltlve  with 
crude  oil  and  other  energy  sources.  The 
second  factor  Is  Government  and  the  kind 
of  environment  It  Is  willing  to  provide  to 
encourage  development  of  shale  oil  by  pri- 
vate Industry.  Let's  look  first  at  the  Indus- 
try side  of  the  equation. 

There  are  two  major  methods  that  are  be- 
ing studied  for  getting  oil  out  of  the  shale  : 
(1)  mining  and  retorting  and  (2)  In  situ 
retorting.  Work  Is  going  forward  on  both 
methods;  one  or  both  may  ultimately  prove 
to  be  economically  feasible.  Using  the  min- 
ing and  retorting  method,  a  minimum  shale 
oil  plant  Is  believed  to  be  one  which  will 
produce  at  least  60.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
Such  an  operation  Involves  mining,  crush- 
ing, and  retorting  80,000  tons  of  shale  per 
day.  Capital  investment  In  such  a  plant.  In- 
cluding upgrading  facilities,  would  be  in  the 
order  of  tlOO  million.  An  operation  like  tlie 
one  Just  described  would  be  comparable  to 
finding,  developing,  and  producing  a  305 
million  barrel  oilfield — and  we  don't  find 
many  fields  of  that  size.  In  fact,  there  have 
been  only  23  fields  which  have  produced  that 
much  oil  In  the  history  of  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry. 

Using  the  In  situ  method  Involves  creating 
some  type  of  permeability  In  the  shale  forma- 
tion, so  that  heat  can  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  shale  In  place  and  hydrocarbon 
vapors  generated  from  the  heated  kerogen 
can  be  recovered  at  the  surface.  Consider- 
able effort  has  been  carried  on  with  the  use 
of  conventional  hydraulic  fracturing,  fol- 
lowed by  superheated  steam  or  other  heated 
gaeee.  There  has  been  considerable  dls- 
euasion  between  the  Government  and  indus- 
try ooncemlng  the  use  of  a  nuclear  devlo* 


to  create  a  "rubble  Eone,"  or  chimney,  in 
the  shale  which  would  be  followed  by  aoine 
means  of  heat.  A  contract  has  also  been 
let  by  the  Government  to  experiment  with 
high  voltage  electricity  to  create  permeabil- 
ity between  adjacent  wells. 

As  recovered  by  any  method,  shale  oU  is 
a  viscous,  waxy  liquid  of  low  gravity  and 
high  pour  point.  It  contains  a  moderate 
amount  of  sulfur  and  a  relatively  hlgb 
amount  of  nitrogen.  In  ita  raw  state  it  U 
too  thick  to  be  moved  easily  by  pipeline.  It 
cannot  be  used  as  a  normal  feedstock  In 
present-day  refineries  because  of  Its  nitro- 
gen content.  Removal  of  nitrogen  Is  un- 
usually difficult  because  It  occurs  In  shale 
oil  throughout  the  boiling  range.  In  con- 
trast  to  conventional  crudes,  where  nitrogen 
Is  substantially  restricted  to  the  residual  cut 
Once  the  nitrogen  Is  removed,  however,  shale 
oil  can  be  converted  Into  quality  fuels. 

I  would  say  that  a  leadtlme  of  from  8  to 
10  years  will  be  needed  by  an  aggressive  In- 
dustry In  order  to  carry  out  research  uid 
development  necessary  to  design  and  build 
commercial  equipment.  Recognizing  this 
leadtlme  requirement.  Humble  is  now  In- 
volved In  research  programs  In  laboratories 
of  its  research  affiliates  and  also  in  the  con- 
sortium operating  the  Bureau  of  Mines  ex- 
perimental facilities  at  Anvil  Points.  These 
facilities  have  been  leased  frmn  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  by  the  Colorado  School 
of  Mines  Research  Foundation.  This  program 
Is  sponsored  and  the  experimental  work  ii 
manned  by  several  companies  with  tbe  re- 
search effort  primarily  directed  to  future  de- 
velopment  In  retorting   technology. 

Having  briefly  discussed  the  industry  side 
of  the  shale  oil  equation,  let  us  turn  now 
to  the  role  of  Government. 

The  ownership  and  leasing  situation  with 
regard  to  oil  shale  lands  la  imusual.  The 
bulk  of  the  high  quality  deposits  are  In 
Colorado  In  an  area  which  Is  owned  about  10 
percent  by  private  Interests  and  90  percent 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  privately 
controlled  lands  are  generally  of  a  poorer 
quality  or  else  are  so  distributed  tbat  they 
could  not  support  a  competitive  Indtistry. 
Their  ultimate  disposition  and  value  will  de- 
pend almoet  entirely  on  the  programs 
adopted  for  the  development  of  the  Fed- 
eral lands. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  trying  to  develop  a  commer- 
cial oil  shale  Industry,  It  is  obvious  that  s 
satisfactory  basis  for  leasing  the  Federal 
lands  must  be  devised  at  an  early  date.  At 
the  present  these  lands  are  an  Idle  and  froren 
asset  and  there  Is  no  Indication  of  how  their 
leasing  and  development  will  be  adminis- 
tered. I  have  previously  emphasized  that 
substantial  amounts  of  time  and  money  will 
be  required  to  make  shale  oil  commercial. 
Industry  cannot  be  expected  to  make  tbe 
necessary  commitments  of  either  effort  or 
funds  without  knowledge  of  the  framework 
within  which  this  Industry  will  have  to 
function,  or  without  the  opportunity  for 
commensurate  reward  for  the  risk  capital 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  development 
efforts. 

I  believe  private  Industry  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  the  necessary  research 
and  ^>end  the  funds  to  develop  the  shale 
oU  deposlU  under  a  program  In  keeping  with 
those  applied  so  successfully  under  similar 
circumstances.  In  my  opinion,  the  public 
Interests  would  best  be  served  by  making 
these  Federal  lands  available  In  an  orderly 
and  Intelligent  noanner  under  a  competitive 
bid,  fixed  royalty  lease  t>asls,  similar  to  that 
employed  so  successfully  In  Federal  offshore 
oU  and  gas  lease  salee.  Not  all  of  the  shale 
lands  need  be  leased  at  once,  but  reason- 
able amounU  should  be  made  avaUable  at 
rMiaonable  frequencies.  The  syston  adopted 
sbould  be  dcalgned  to  attract  numerou*  op- 
•rator*.  thereby  fostering  tbe  diversity  of  ap- 
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proach  to  both  research  <tbd  development 
which  has  stimulated  Industrial  progreea  In 
this  country.  The  type  of  Government-in- 
dustry relations  utilised  in  leasing  the  off- 
shore Continental  Shelf  areas  has  benefited 
both  Industry  and  the  public.  And  after 
all,  it  is  the  public  wtio  really  owns  these 
lands  and  whose  Interesu  should  be  served. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  all  industry, 
not  Just  petroleum,  has  an  obligation  to  ex- 
pose the  fallacy  of  the  hue  and  cry  that  some 
have  raised  about  windfall  profits  and  steal- 
ing of  the  public  treasures  if  these  lands  are 
leased  to  private  Industry  for  development. 
Nothing  oould  be  farther  fr«m  the  truth.  To 
my  mind,  the  worst  thing  tbat  could  be  done 
to  the  public  interest  would  be  to  depend 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  develop 
and  actually  operate  an  oil  shale  business. 
To  do  so  would  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  basic  institutions  on  which  this  country 
has  grown  and  prospered.  Furthermore, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  Oovernment  can 
match  the  efficiency  and  economy  which  are 
tbe  natural  outgrowths  of  Industrial  com- 
petition. 

In  the  Bpectflc  case  of  shale  oil  there  Is  no 
basis  to  suggest  that  theM  Is  a  potential 
windfall  to  anyone,  but  rattier  there  Is  only 
the  opportunity  to  Invest  Urge  sums  and  to 
devote  much  time  and  effort  In  the  hopes  of 
realizing  a  reasonable  profllt.  My  company, 
and  I  am  sure  many  others,  will  be  willing 
to  take  these  risks.  And  I  tvould  urge  those 
who  talk  of  windfalls  to  hfcve  a  little  more 
faith  In  the  ability  of  our  present  competi- 
tive system  to  continue  to  serve  the  public 
good  by  providing  both  reasonable  prices  and 
reasonable  profits. 

For  the  public  good,  the  rhte  and  extent  of 
shale  oil  development  should  be  determined 
by  economic  forces  which  control  the  Inter- 
fuel competition  In  this  country  without  ar- 
tificial stimulus  or  delay.  Interfuel  competi- 
tion will  assure  continued  and  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy  at  the  lowert  possible  costs. 
Economic  development  of  oM  shale  deposits, 
even  In  competition  with  other  fuels,  will, 
however,  require  reasonable  Oovernment  pol- 
icies which  will  encourage  private  Industry 
to  do  Its  own  research,  develop  its  own  proc- 
esses, and  make  Its  own  Investments. 

While  the  leasing  problem  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance,  it  must  also  be  recognized  that 
the  Government  can  discourage  or  encour- 
»ge  private  development  through  use  of  Its 
power  to  tax.  Another  Government  matter 
1»  the  oil  Import  policy;  any  drastic  shifts 
in  present  Importe  policy  would  either  dis- 
courage or  ei>oourage  develiopment  of  shale 
oil  by  private  Industry. 

What  happens  in  Washington,  of  course, 
are  not  the  only  factors  which  affect  the 
»hale  oil  question.  Those  wUlIng  to  risk 
capital  In  this  new  Industry  must  also  recog- 
nise that  any  unforeseen  changes  In  the  do- 
mestic oil  picture  could  afftet  the  economic 
rewards  and  speed  up  or  delay  shale  oil  de- 
telopment.  For  example,  new  discoveries  of 
crude  reserves.  If  large  enough,  could  de- 
crease the  Interest  In  shale  oil — Just  as  such 
olMoverles  have  In  the  past.  On  the  other 
Jimd,  a  continued  slowing  down  of  oU-flnd- 
mg  success  could  encourage  the  development 
w  shale  oil.  Breakthroughs  In  technology 
taat  would  lower  the  coets  Of  producing  liq- 
uid fuels  from  shale  woulil  also  speed  up 
the  development  of  the  shule  reserves.  By 
nmUar  reasoning,  any  such  breakthroughs 
jn  producing  gasoline  from  coal  or  tar  sands 
*ould  have  an  obvious  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  shale  oil  industry. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  shale  oil  can 
h!!Sf^*  viable  segment  at  the  petroleum 
™^««ry  during  the  1970's.  n  this  la  to 
"JPPen.  however,  several  conditions  must  be 
jMt,  A  firm  program,  inclwaing  reasonable 
.«?•  ^  ''"'*••  ™"»*  *>•  adopted  for  the  fed- 
«™iiy  controlled  public  laiyls  which  domi- 


nate this  country's  oil  shale  deposits.  There 
needs  to  evolve  In  the  minds  ot  the  people 
and  c^  Government  ofBclals  an  understanding 
that  while  the  uncertainties  of  exploration 
have  been  removed,  unknowns  of  equal  or 
greater  magnitude  exist  In  the  mining,  re- 
torting, and  refining  processes  which  must 
be  developed  for  this  Industry.  These  un- 
certainties foreclose  without  question  any 
possibility  of  windfall  profits  to  oil  shale  de- 
velopers at  the  expense  of  the  public.  These 
same  uncertainties  are,  however,  the  first 
half  of  the  risk-reward  formula  which  has 
so  successfully  motivated  private  Industry  in 
the  past  and  has  been  the  hallmark  of  the 
industrial  leadership  of  this  country. 

Gasoline  from  oil  shale  will  require  sig- 
nificant commitments  of  technical  talent 
and  large  capital  expenditures  for  research 
and  development,  all  of  which  will  take  time. 
Private  industry  Is  more  than  wllUiig  to  take 
these  steps.  Timely  action  by  Government 
in  establishing  a  framework  within  which  a 
shale  oil  industry  can  function  is  essen- 
tial to  provide  sufficient  lead  time  for  the 
research  and  development  necessary  to  com- 
mercialization. Given  these  opportunities, 
private  Industry  can  bring  oil  shale  from 
potential  to  production. 


TI.T.TNOtS  LEAGUES  OP  WOMEN 
VOTERS  OPPOSE  DIRKSEN  ROT- 
TEN  BOROUGH   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  from  more  local  Leagues  of  Women 
Voters  In  Illinois  who  have  asked  that 
I  record  and  act  upon  their  opposition 
to  the  Dirksen  amendment,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103.  which  would  overturn 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  on  one 
man.  one  vote.  In  addition,  many  indi- 
vidual league  members  throughout  Illi- 
nois have  written  to  support  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposed  amendment. 

On  February  7  I  Introduced  In  the 
Record  20  letters  mainly  from  suburban 
leagues  in  Illinois.  Today  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  several 
more  letters  from  the  presidents  of  local 
leagues,  this  time  from  throughout  the 
State:  from  Carbondale,  home  of  the 
southernmost  league  In  Illinois,  to  Wau- 
kegan  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
State:  and  from  Rock  Island  to  Lincoln 
to  Quincy  to  Edwardsvllle  in  the  west. 
These  statements  opposing  the  Dirksen 
amendment  come  from  large,  medium, 
and  small  communities  across  the  State : 
Aurora,  Carbondale,  Chicago,  Deerfleld, 
De  Kalb,  Edwardsvllle,  Elgin,  Evergreen 
Park,  Lake  Bluff,  Lincoln,  Quincy,  Riv- 
erdale-Dolton.  Rock  Island,  Villa  Park, 
and  Waukegan. 

There  is  no  urban-rural  difference, 
no  small  town-large  city  split,  in  these 
letters.  The  league  chapters  have  stud- 
ied this  matter  in  detail  for  more  than 
a  year  and  have  come  to  the  informed 
opinion  that  we  must  preserve  equality 
of  representation  in  both  houses  of  the 
State  legislatures.  The  league  has 
taken  a  strong  position  on  this  matter 
because  they  wish  to  preserve  this  un- 
alienable Individual  right  to  equality  of 
citizenship  and  because  they  want  to  see 
the  legislatures  take  their  intended 
places  as  strong  partners  In  the  federal 
systwn.    Ti\&  Senate  should  do  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   these   letters   be   printed   in   the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Leacttx  op  Woukn  Vomts, 

Auron,  III.,  March  1, 1966. 
Senator  Patti.  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DX!. 

Deax  Sxnatob  Dooclas:  The  leagues  of 
women  voters  In  the  United  States  have 
agreed  overwhelmingly  that  we  should  op- 
pose any  constitutional  amendment  aimed  at 
permitting  States  to  apportion  their  legisla- 
tures on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than  pop- 
ulation. In  Illinois,  this  agreement  was  also 
clear.  It  reflected  the  views  of  leagues  in 
Cook  County,  the  suburbs,  and  downstate,  as 
you  know. 

la  Aurora,  we  studied  the  issue  carefully 
and  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  feel 
that  the  15-percent  variance  already  allowed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  Is  adequate  and  that 
State  legislatures  will  be  more  responsive  and 
better  able  to  cope  with  our  problems.  We 
feel  that  they  will  actually  be  strengthened. 

In  our  Aurora  study,  we  failed  to  find  any 
fair  way  in  which  genuine  minority  Interests 
could  be  properly  represented  that  would  not 
defeat  the  basic  intent  of  r^resentative  gov- 
ernment— a  ruling  body  that  is  truly  respon- 
sive to  all  of  the  people.  We  did  see  much 
possibility  for  pressure  groups — be  they  large 
cities,  private  business,  labor  interests,  land 
Interests,  racial  Interests,  or  others — to  place 
those  with  the  responsibility  of  reapportion- 
ment In  a  very  uncomfortable  position. 

We  commend  you  for  your  efforts  to  defeat 
the  attempts  of  your  colleague  to  amend  the 
Constitution  and  to  allow  the  States  thereby 
to  take  away  one-man,  one-vote  rule. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Pattl  Bowkx. 

Pretident. 

Lkagttx  op  Womxk 
VoTzas  OP  Caxbondale, 
Carbondale,  III..  February  16. 1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Douglas, 
Senator  from  Illinoit, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DzAx  Six:  Tlie  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Carbondale,  lU.,  afllrms  tbe  position  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  America  that 
representation  In  both  houses  of  State  leg- 
islatures be  based  substantially  on  popula- 
tion. 

We  hold  that  the  United  States  Is  a  demo- 
cratic Republic  wherein  the  right  to  govern 
rests  with  the  people,  a  right  which  they 
exercise  through  representatives  which  they 
elect.  The  individual  participates  In  tbe 
right  to  the  people  to  self-government 
through  his  vote.  Whenever  that  vote  is 
diminished  or  denied,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  self-government  la  likewise  dimin- 
ished or  denied.  The  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  and  the  oonstltution  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  both  begin  with  the  words, 
"We,  the  people  •  •  •."  Any  proposition 
which  denies  to  any  Individual  or  group  of 
individuals  tbe  equal  right  to  vote  violates 
the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  these 
constitutions  were  founded;  that  Is.  the 
right  of  all  the  people  to  self-govermnent. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  the  equal  right  to 
vote  can  only  be  assured  when  representa- 
tion Is  based  on  population.  We,  there- 
fore, are  oppoeed  to  any  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
would  permit  the  States  any  other  basis  upon 
which  to  apportion  their  legislatures. 
Yours  truly, 

Bfrr.  Randaix  R.  Nelson, 

President. 

PJS. — We  are.  as  you  may  already  know, 
tbe  southernmost  league  In  nilnola. 
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LSACCK  OF  WOMKM  VOTXSS  OW  CHICAGO, 

Chicago.  III..  February  16.  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Scnatob  Douglas:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Cblcago  vigorously  sup- 
ports your  position  upholding  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man  one-vote  standard  for  ap- 
portionment of  State   legislatures. 

We  know  you  are  aware  of  the  league's  con- 
sensus on  this  Issue  on  a  national  level.  The 
results  of  the  league's  study  of  the  apportion- 
ment problem  In  Chicago  were  parallel  to  the 
conclusions  reached  by  league  members  all 
over  the  country. 

Tbe  Chicago  league  holds  that  only  through 
equal  representation  can  the  Interest  of  all 
the  voters  and  of  all  minorities  be  repre- 
sented. We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Supreme  Court  that  In  a  democracy  each  vote 
having  an  equal  weight  ts  a  fundamental  In- 
dividual right  of  citizens — a  right  the  major- 
ity may  not  vote  away. 

With  my  warm  personal  greetings, 
Hklbm  S.  Aakon 
Mrs.  Ely  M.  Aaron, 

President. 

Lbacui  or  Women  Voteu  or  DEnrtxLo, 

Deerfleld.  III.,  February  10,  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  SsNATOa  Douglas:  The  Deerfleld 
League  of  Women  Voters  Is  opposed  to  any 
constitutional  amendment  that  would  change 
the  population  standard  for  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures  as  established  by  the  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

After  studying  the  issue,  our  league  (of  76 
members)  reached  a  consensus  that  was  in 
agreement  with  the  consensus  reached  by  the 
National  and  the  Illinois  leagues.  We  believe 
that  the  right  of  each  Individual  to  be  equally 
represented  In  the  legislature  is  basic  to  our 
form  of  government. 

The  rights  of  the  minorities  must  be 
protected — but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
majority.  Also,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  Impossible,  to  apportion — giving  weight 
to  all  the  minority  groups  that  might 
demand  it,  such  as:  rural  voters,  urban 
voters,  suburban  voters,  racial  groups,  busl- 
nesa  groups,  labor  groups,  etc.  Where  would 
you  atop? 

The  one-man  one-vote  standard  will  give 
each  vote  equal  weight;  and  yet.  since  some 
leeway  has  been  allowed  in  setung  up  dis- 
tricts under  this  standard,  the  basic  politi- 
cal subdivisions  within  the  States  need  not 
be  drastically  changed. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  States  have  re- 
apportioned (or  will  have  before  their  next 
elections) :  and  since  they  have  accomplished 
this  using  the  population  standard  and 
satisfying  the  various  factions  in  the  States: 
we  can  see  no  need  for  an  amendment;  and 
we  oppose  one. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Lou  Bbskin 
Mrs.  Jules  Beskln, 

President. 

Thc   Lbaottc    or   Womin    Votsu 
or  Dk  Kals, 

De  Kalb,  III.,  February  27.  1966. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAR  SsNATOK  DouGLAs:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  De  Kalb  spent  considerable 
time  studying  the  Issue  of  reapportionment 
of  both  houses  of  State  legislature  last  sum- 
mer and  fall.  We  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  fair  way  for  legislative  appor- 
tionment was  on  the  principal  of  one  man, 
one  vote.  At  a  time  when  our  country  ts 
making  a  valiant  effort  to  extend  the  vote  to 
all  its  citlrens.  it  seems  contradictory  to  also 


be  considering  an  amendment  which  would 
not  give  each  citizen  an  equal  vote. 

We  have  taken  a  position  against  the  Dlrk- 
sen  amendment  and  wish  to  commend  you  on 
your  leadership  in  the  flght  against  It. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  A.  K.  TiNK. 
President,  League  of  Women   Voters  of 
De  Kalb. 

The  Lkaguc  or  Women  Voteu  or 
Edwarosvuxe, 
Edwardsville.  III.,  February  10,  1966. 
Hon.  Paitl  Douglas. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sn:  The  Edwardsville  League  of 
Women  Voters  has  taken  and  is  in  agreement 
with  the  following  position  on  appKirtion- 
ment  of  State  legislatures.  This  position  was 
announced  by  the  National  Board  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States 
as  being  the  consensus  of  all  leagues  nation- 
wide. 

We  hope  you  will  support  the  position 
which  follows:  "The  members  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  believe 
that  both  houses  of  State  legislatures  should 
be  apportioned  substantially  on  population. 
The  league  is  convinced  that  this  standard, 
established  by  recent  apportionment  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  be  main- 
tained and  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  should 
not  be  amended  to  allow  for  consideration 
of  factors  other  than  population  In  appor- 
tioning either  or  both  houses  of  State  leg- 
islatures." 

As  the  statement  of  position  goes  on  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  leagues  interpret  the 
word  "substantially"  as  an  allowance  for  suf- 
ficient leeway  for  districting  to  provide  for 
any  necessary  local  diversities. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully. 

Mrs.  R.  N  LaFavee. 

President. 

League  or  Women  Votees. 
Elgin.  III.,  February  28.  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senatoe  Douglas:  The  members  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  believe  that  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures  should  be  apportioned  substan- 
tUIly  on  population.  The  Elgin  league  con- 
curs In  this  opinion.  The  league  Is  convinced 
that  this  standard,  established  by  recent  ap- 
portionment decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
should  be  maintained  and  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution should  not  be  amended  to  allow  for 
consideration  of  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion in  apportioning  either  or  both  houses 
of  State  legislatures. 

Therefore,  we  support  your  stand  in  op- 
position to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103.  This 
is  an  Important  Issue  and  this  Is  not  the 
time  to  deny  the  citUsen's  right  to  fair  rep- 
resentation in  State  government. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Bakbaea  Mttllixin 
Mrs.  Wallace  D.  Mulllkln. 
Voters  Service  Chairman,  Elgin  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

League    or    Women    Votees,    or 
Evebcrexn  Pabk.  Iu. 

March  1. 1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Douglas. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senatok  Douglas:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Evergreen  Park  wUhes  to 
add  its  name  to  your  list  of  supporters  In 
opposition  to  Senator  Dnxssif's  apportion- 
ment amendment. 

The  league  will  give  you  continued  sup- 
pcK-t   and   appreciates   your  obviously  bl(h 


evaluation  of  the  study  behind   this  con- 
sensus. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Ruth  M.  Oilkx 
Mrs.  Paul  V.  Oilke. 

President. 

League  or  Women  Voters 

or  Lake  Buttt,  III.. 

February  23. 1966 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoe  Douglas:  Tour  most  recent 
endeavors  encourage  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Lake  Bluff  to  urge  you  to  continue 
your  opposition  to  the  Dlrksen  amendment, 
the  proposal  which  would  allow  State  legisla- 
tures to  be  apportioned  on  factors  other  than 
population. 

Our  local  group  is  joining  with  leagues  all 
over  the  country  to  put  Into  action  recent 
nationwide  League  consensus  favoring  the 
population  standard  for  apportioning  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures. 

It  Is  said  that  action  is  expected  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103  about  March  1.  1966 
Such  an  amendment  would  dilute  the  value 
of  the  vote  at  a  time  when  over  the  Nation 
the  franchise  is  being  extended.  This  issue 
is  Important  to  the  development  of  the 
strength  of  State  government  and  to  the 
avenues  now  opening  for  more  effective  solu- 
tions to  State  problems.  Certainly  this  is  not 
the  time  to  deny  the  citizen's  right  to  fair 
representation  nor  to  reduce  the  chances  for 
more  effective  government. 
Very  trtily  yours, 

Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Pickard. 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters. 

League  or  Women  Voters  or  Lincoln. 

Lincoln.  III.,  February  14. 1966. 
The  Hon.  Paul  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Senatob  Douglas;  The  members  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Lincoln  are 
opposed  to  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  allow  for  consideration  of  factors 
other  than  population  in  apportioning  either 
or  both  houses  of  State  legislatures.  We 
reached  this  consensus  In  our  league  after  a 
study  of  the  basis  of  representation  In  State 
legislatures.  We  wanted  you  to  know  we 
were  a  part  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  the  U.S. -position  supporting  one  man, 
one  vote. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  John  J.  Shute, 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Lincoln. 
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QuiNCY  League  or  Women  Voters. 

Quincy.  III..  February  5, 1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Deae  Senatoe  Douglas:  Tbe  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Quincy  writes  you  in  sup- 
port of  the  national  league's  position  on  ap- 
portionment   of    State    legislatures — briefly. 

(1)  that  both  houses  should  be  apportioned 
substantially  on  the  basis  of  population:  and 

(2)  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  not 
be  amended  at  this  time  to  allow  other 
standards. 

The  Quincy  league's  study  of  this  ques- 
tion began  in  October  1966  and  consisted  of 
two  meetings  of  the  membership,  at  which 
all  sides  were  presented  as  fully  as  possible. 
At  one  of  these  meetings  the  question  was 
discussed  with  State  Representatives  Rowe, 
Republican,  and  MacLaln,  Democrat. 

A  third  meeting  in  December  was  a  con- 
sensus meeting  where  tbe  majority  agreed 
with  the  BUt«ment  above.  Reasons  given 
were; 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  worth  a 
try.    We  respect  the  court's  decUlon  and  do 


not  wish  to  set  a  precedent  oi  amending  the 
Constitution  too  readily  in  ^m  event  ot  a 
controversial  decision. 

A  person's  vote  should  hfitre  a  national 
guarantee  for  nearly  equal  represenUtlon.  It 
is  not  wise  to  have  this  vary  Xrom  State  to 
State  or  within  a  State. 

There  Is  no  more  Just  means  of  guarantee- 
ing equal  representation  than  the  basis  of 
population. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  might 
be  diminished  If  cities  are  glvan  their  right- 
ful representation  in  State  legislatures. 

A  minority  felt  the  court  decision  could 
be  Injurious  in  lUlnols  because  "Cblcagoans 
do  not  understand  downstatt  Ullnols." 
Tours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  William  B,  Raufeb, 

President. 

League  or  Women  VoiTERS 

or  RiVXROALE-fOoLTON, 

Biverdale.  III.,  Febr^ry  23. 1966. 
Bon.  Paul  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Buildinf, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatoe  Douglas:  ToU  once  wrote  a 
member  of  our  league  that  y<»u  did  not  like 
to  receive  letters  that  urged  you  to  vote  for 
tn  issue  that  you  already  had  supported 
strongly,  so  I  have  hesitated  to  add  the  voice 
of  the  Rlverdale-Dolton  League  of  Women 
Voters  to  the  many  which  have  told  you 
about  our  stand  on  apportionment.  However 
you  have  reacted  happily  to  th*  other  letters 
from  suburban  leagues  so  I  will  tell  you  that 
we.  too,  studied  the  issues  carefully  and  came 
(e  tbe  conclusion  which  most  of  the  other 
individual  leagues  in  Uie  tinlted  States 
reached — that  there  is  no  Justiflcatlon  for 
dUuUng  the  power  of  each  individual  clU- 
Mn's  vote. 

Tours  very  truly,  \ 

Mrs.  WALTEBltEHARD, 

President. 

League  or  Women  VofiKS 

or  Rocfc  Island,  III.. 

Febri^try  26.  1966. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
VS.  Seriate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Tpe  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Rock  Island  t>Krtlclpated  In 
a  study  and  evaluaUon  of  the  basis  of  repre- 
•entaUon  in  State  legislatures  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  and  is  in  agreement  with  the 
national  position  that  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures  should  be  apportioned  substan- 
ttsUy  on  population,  and  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
itltutlon  should  not  be  ametMled  to  allow 
for  consideration  of  factors  other  than  ponu- 
Ution. 

We  urge   you   to  consider   this   view  and 
would  like  to  point  out  that  there  was  no 
«rban-rural  or  geographic  split  In  the  nation- 
wide consensus  obtained  by  the  league. 
Very  tnily  yours. 

League  or  Women  Voters 

or  Rock  Island, 
Elizabeth  B.  Hoakb. 

President. 

iXACUE  or  Women  Voters  of 

VnxA  Pa|«;,  III.. 

Febrmry  24.  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Douglas,  ]  1 

fnate  Office  Building,  | 

wssJUnyfon,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  &:nator;  On  behalf  of  j  the  League  of 
WMBen  Voters  of  Villa  Park,  r  wish  to  com- 
"Mnd  you  on  your  opposition  to  the  Dlrksen 
•nendment. 

i«^,K*  ^'"*  ^^^^  League's  position  is  reflected 
m  the  nationwide  consensus  which  upholds 
»•  Supreme  Court  decision  of  the  one  man. 

one  vote. 

We  feel  that  esch  num's  Tote  should  be  of 
*VM  value  In  order  to  carry  Otrt  our  demo- 


cratic form  of  GoTeminent.  The  League  of 
Wonoen  Voters  of  Villa  Park  also  t«elM  the 
term  "substantially"  used  in  Supreme  Court 
decisions  allows  adequate  leeway  for  district- 
ing to  provide  for  any  necessary  local  diver- 
sities. 

Finally,  we  feel  that  individual  rights  now 
protected  by  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
weakened.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion could  leave  the  door  <^>en  to  unfair  rep- 
resentation in  one  House  on  the  basis  of 
racUl,  urban,  religious,  or  other  factors. 

On  behalf  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Villa  Park,  I  thank  you  for  your  strong 
stand  on  this  matter. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Arxnd, 

President. 

League  or  Women  Voters 

OF    WaUKECAN, 

Waukcgan,  III^  February  9.  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Douglas:  We  oppose  any 
amendment  to  the  VS.  Constitution  which 
would  change  the  one-man.  one-vote  ruling. 
Both  houses  of  State  legislatures  should 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population 
alone.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  14th 
amendment. 

Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  Flotd  McIntire. 

President. 

League  or  Women  Voters. 
Homeirood,  III.,  February  24. 1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Homewood  has  participated 
in  the  national  league  study  to  determine 
the  proper  basis  of  representation  in  State 
legislatures.  As  was  true  In  leagues  all  across 
the  country,  our  study  yielded  a  strong  con- 
sensus which  opposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  permitting  any  variation  from 
the  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 

We  have  watched  your  strong  and  active 
support  of  this  position  the  last  several 
months  and  wish  to  commend  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  a  very  basic  democratic  issue.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  see  successful 
results  in  this  session  as  you  did  in  the  last. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Walter  Rot  Miller. 

President. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ADM.   CHESTER 
WILLIAM  NIMTTZ 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  death  of  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  William 
Nimltz  struck  sadness  in  the  hearts  of 
every  American  as  Admiral  Nimitz  was 
one  of  the  greatest  naval  heroes  of  mod- 
ern times.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  Admiral 
NimltK  distinguished  himself  in  the  an- 
nals of  naval  history  by  guiding  the 
bomb-shattered  Pacific  Fleet  through  a 
historic  island-hopping  campaign  to  a 
decisive  victory. 

His  death  brings  the  loss  of  Texas' 
greatest  naval  hero,  as  Admiral  Nimitz 
was  bom  in  Fredericksburg,  Tex.,  a  land- 
locked Texas  town.  Prom  his  Texas 
background.  Admiral  Nimitz  launched  a 
patriotic  and  devoted  career  in  the  naval 
service  and  gained  the  fond  respect  of 
all  Texans. 

Admiral  Nimitz  was  a  third-genera- 
tion Texan,  grandson  of  a  sea  C84>taln 
who  built  a  hotel  in  Predricksburg,  Tex., 
in  the  form  of  a  ship.  Admiral  Nimitz' 
grandfather  built  a  replica  of  a  poop 
deck  of  a  ship  on  top  of  the  hotel  from 
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which  he  could  look  over  the  surround- 
ing valleys  and  hills  around  Fredericks- 
burg. This  was  long  a  landmark  in 
Fredericksburg,  where  Admiral  Nimitz 
was  reared,  which  is  only  18  miles  from 
the  LBJ  Ranch  where  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  reared. 

From  this  beginning.  Admiral  Nimitz 
became  one   of   the  alltlme  great  ad- 
mirals of  history,  and  is  internationally 
regarded  as  a  great  defender  of  freedom. 
government  documents 

Mr.  President  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  the  funeral  services 
on  Februaiy  24,  1966,  for  Admiral 
Nimitz  who  died  February  20,  1966.  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcosd  at  this  point.  This 
includes  ftmeral  prayers  by  Rear  Adm. 
J.  W.  Kelly,  Chief  of  Navy  Chaplains,  and 
the  prayer  by  Cardinal  Spellman,  also 
the  eulogy  given  by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Paul  H.  Nltze  at  memorial  services 
held  here  at  the  Washington  Cathedral 
on  February  25,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Funeral  Service  roR  Admiral  Nimitz 

(Prayers  by  Rear  Adm.  J.  W.  Kelly,  Chief  of 

Navy  Chaplains) 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  medita- 
tion of  our  hearts  and  the  memories  of  our 
minds  and  the  honor  and  tribute  we  pay  to 
this  great  man  be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight. 
O  Lord,  our  strength  and  our  Redeemer. 

I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  salth  the 
iJXd:  he  that  belleveth  in  Me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live:  and  whosoever  livetb 
and  belleveth  in  Me.  shaU  never  die. 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  Uveth.  and  that 
He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth:  and  though  this  body  be  destroyed, 
yet  shall  I  see  God:  whom  I  shall  see  for 
myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not 
as  a  stranger. 

We  brought  nothing  Into  the  world,  and 
it  Is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out.  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  tbe  Lord. 

PSALM  isi 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hillfi;  from 
whence  cometh  my  strength.  My  help 
Cometh  even  from  the  Lord,  who  hath  made 
Heaven  and  earth.  He  will  not  suffer  thy 
foot  to  be  moved;  and  He  that  keepeth  thee 
will  not  sleep.  The  Lord  himself  Is  thy 
keeper;  the  Lord  is  thy  defence  upon  thy 
right  hand;  so  that  the  sun  shaU  not  burn 
thee  by  day  neither  the  moon  by  night. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil, 
yea.  It  Is  even  He  that  shall  keep  thy  soul. 
The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out,  and 
thy  coming  in,  from  this  time  forth  for  ever- 
more. 

PSALM    130 

Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  Thee, 
O  Lord;  Lord,  hear  my  voice.  I  look  for. the 
Lord;  my  soul  doth  wait  for  Him;  in  His 
word  is  my  trust.  My  soul  fleeth  unto  the 
Lord  before  the  morning  watch;  I  say,  before 
the  morning  watch. 

O  Israel,  trust  in  the  Lord,  for  wit^  the 
Lord  there  Is  mercy,  and  with  Him  is  plente- 
ous redemption. 

Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery;  we  shall  not 
all  sleep,  but  we  shall  aU  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  in  tbe  twinkling  of  an  eye.  at  the 
last  trumpet;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible, 
and  we  shall  be  changed.  For  this  corruptible 
must  put  on  inoorruption,  and  this  mortal 
must  put  on  immortality.  So  when  this  cor- 
ruptible shall  have  put  on  inoorruption,  and 
this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  Immortality, 
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then  shall  b«  brought  to  paas  the  saying  that 
is  written.  Death  Is  swallowed  up  In  victory. 

O  death,  where  U  thy  sUng?  O  grave, 
where  Is  thy  victory? 

The  sting  of  death  is  sin;  and  the  strength 
of  sin  is  the  law. 

But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  glveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye 
steadfast,  unmovable,  always  aboundlnc  m 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  for  as  much  as  ye 
know  that  your  labor  Is  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord. 

Let  us  pray :  Eternal  Father  strong  to  save, 
we  thank  you  today  for  your  servant  Adm. 
Chester  William  Nlmltz.  We  are  grateful 
that  through  the  years  of  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  in  shouldering  great  positions  of 
leadership  responsibility  he  was  temperate 
and  truthful  In  speech,  honorable  and  gen- 
erous In  dealing  with  others,  humble  in  his 
estimation  of  himself,  faithful  and  loyal  in 
his  high  calling  as  a  naval  officer,  and  mind- 
ful always  of  our  Nation  and  Its  responsi- 
bility to  stand  against  aggression  and  en- 
slavement. We  thank  you  Almighty  God, 
that  he  heard  your  voice,  a  voice  of  com- 
fort, assurance  and  challenge.  And  today 
in  his  memory  we  offer  a  prayer  that  he 
would  want  us  to  pray: 

Eternal  Lord  Ood,  who  alone  spreadest  out 
the  heavens,  and  rulest  the  raiglng  of  the 
sea,  vouctufife  to  take  into  Thy  almighty  and 
most  gracious  protection  our  country's  Navy, 
and  all  who  serve  therein.  Preserve  them 
from  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  and  from  the 
violence  of  the  enemy,  that  they  may  be  a 
safeguard  unto  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  a  security  unto  such  as  pass  upon 
the  sea  on  their  lawful  occasions,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  our  land  may  in  peace  and 
quietness  serve  Thee  our  Ood.  to  the  glory 
of  Thy  name.  Through  Jesiu  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.  and  them  who 
are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose. 
What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things?  If 
God  be  for  us.  who  can  be  against  us?  He 
that  spsured  not  his  own  Son.  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all.  how  shall  he  not  with 
him  also  freely  give  us  all  things?  Who  is 
be  that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
interceasion  for  us.  Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the.io^e  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation, 
or  distresa,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or 
nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?  Nay.  in  all 
these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  power,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God,  which  Is  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
May  God  bless  these  words  to  our  minds 
and  hearts. 

We  are  most  privileged  today  to  have  with 
us  a  man  who  has  throughout  the  long 
years  lifted  high  the  lamp  of  faith  to  service- 
men In  lonely  and  faraway  places.  He  is 
a  shepherd  for  all  of  us.  He  is  a  personal 
friend  of  the  family  and  will  at  this  time 
•ay  a  prayer. 

His  Eminence.  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

P«ATn  BT   CARDINAL  SPXL1.MAN 

(After  the  prayer  by  Cardinal  Spellman 
there  will  be  a  lO-gun  salute.) 

Unto  Almighty  Ood  we  commend  the  soul 
of  our  shipmate  departed  and  we  commit  his 
body  to  the  ground.  In  this  sacred  place 
where  he  is  surrounded  by  sailors,  marines, 
Boldlen,  and  airmen  who  served  with  him  In 
battle  for  the  peace  of  the  world:  earth  to 
earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  tluat;  In  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  unto 
eternal  lUe.  through  our  Uird  Jesus  CtarUt. 


I  beard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying  tin  to 
me,  write,  "From  henceforth  blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord:  even  so  saith  the 
Spirit:  for  they  rest  from  their  labors." 

The  Lord  be  with  you. 

Answer:  And  with  Thy  spirit. 

Let  us  pray  the  Lord's  Prayer: 

"Our  I^ither,  who  art  In  heaven,  hallowed 
be  Tby  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done.  On  earth  as  it  Is  In  heaven.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  tres- 
pass against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, but  deliver  us  from  evil;  for  thine  Is 
the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
forever."     Amen. 

The  shadows  have  lengthened,  the  evening 
has  come,  the  busy  world  has  hushed,  give, 
we  pray.  Almighty  God.  to  Admiral  Nlmltz 
holy  rest  and  peace  at  last  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God.  and  the  conununlon  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  be  with  you  all.    Amen. 

( Firing  of  volleys.  Secretary  of  Navy  gives 
flag  to  Mrs.  Nlmltz.) 

EOLOOT    BT    THE    HONORABLK    PATTL    H.    flTTZt, 

Secbetakt  op  the  Navt,  at  Memorial  Serv- 
ices roR  THE  Late  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W. 
NiMiTZ,  U.S.  Navt.  the  Washington  Ca- 
thedral, Washington.  D.C,  February  25, 
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A  respectful  nation  today  pays  solemn 
tribute  to  one  of  its  great  heroes.  Fleet  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nlmltz  was  a  man  distinguished 
for  a  lifetime  of  high  service  to  his  country, 
notable  as  well  for  a  simplicity  of  character 
that  commanded  universal  respect.  Such 
men  form  a  part  of  the  national  resources  of 
any  great  people,  yet  such  men  come  but 
rarely.  Their  value  is  beyond  price,  and 
their  loss  diminishes  each  of  us. 

Admiral  Nlmitz's  entire  life  was  a  career  of 
service  to  his  fellows,  his  Navy,  his  Nation. 
As  commanding  officer  of  submarine  U.S.S. 
E-1  he  risked  his  life  to  rescue  one  of  his 
men  from  drowning.  He  applied  his  great 
talents  and  his  dedication  to  submarines, 
subordinating  a  personal  preference  for  bat- 
tleship duty  to  the  needs  of  this  new  service. 
He  made  himself  one  of  the  Navy's  first  ex- 
perts In  diesel  propulsion,  and  even  built 
the  engines  for  the  tanker  U.S.S.  Maumee. 
In  World  War  I,  his  exceptional  ability  to 
work  with  people — contributed  greatly  to  the 
cooperation  between  the  Royal  Navy  and  our 
own. 

In  helping  to  establish  the  NROTC  pro- 
gram, he  acquired  an  Interest  In  education 
and  in  young  people  which  never  left  him. 
In  his  later  years.  Fleet  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Nlmltz  still  enjoyed  taking  lunch  in  the 
student  cafeteria  at  Berkeley,  a  great  uni- 
versity of  which  be  was  one  of  the  distin- 
guished regents.  Such  easy  fellowship  with 
bis  Juniors  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 

Most  of  all,  of  course,  he  Is  remembered 
for  his  unparalleled  wartime  service.  As 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  he  direct- 
ed with  great  skill  the  expansion  of  the  rolls 
of  the  Navy  between  1939  and  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  As  commander  in  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  from  its  darkest  hour  In 
December  1941  to  its  final  victory  In  1945,  be 
led  Immense  fleets  deployed  across  half  a 
world.  His  serenity  in  the  face  of  agonizing 
problems  was  legend,  and  a  source  of  strength 
to  all  about  him.  He  was  approachable,  ever 
open  to  intelligent  suggestion,  and  unfail- 
ingly courteous,  although  a  will  of  granite 
lay  beneath  the  outward  composure.  His 
genius  with  people,  his  intelligence,  and  the 
extraordinary  Judgment  he  commanded  gave 
irreatlble  force  to  the  efforts  of  the  millions 
of  men  who  fought  with  blm  the  great 
battles  of  the  Paclflc. 

In  victory  he  was  magnanimous.  His  con- 
tribution to  the  renewed  friendship  between 
the  Japanese  people  and  our  own  Is  exempli- 


fied in  the  restoration  of  Admiral  Togo's 
battleship  Mikasa  as  a  national  shrine  at 
Tokoeuka,  a  project  to  which  he  lent  his  per- 
sonal support.  His  loss  Is  felt  not  only  by 
his  countrymen,  but  by  the  thousands 
around  the  world  who  accorded  him  their 
respect  and  their  friendship. 

He  was  very  much  a  man  of  the  sea.  He 
valued  tradition,  authority,  and  discipline. 
While  disciplined  to  the  bone,  he  was  yet 
kindly.  When  a  Navy  tanker  grounded  In 
San  Francisco  Bay  Just  a  few  years  ago,  Fleet 
Admiral  Nlmltz  was  the  first  to  remind  the 
public  that  he,  too,  bad  once  grounded  a 
ship;  never  was  a  commanding  officer  so 
deftly  restored  to  honor. 

His  later  years  have  been  full  ones,  and 
happy.  His  wise  advice  was  often  sought 
and  freely  given.  His  memoirs  remain  to  be 
written,  for  he  was  characteristically,  not 
disposed  to  create  contention  over  things 
past.  His  last  writing  was  an  article  ad- 
dressed to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  It 
appeared  last  month.  His  simple,  modest 
philosophy  Is  appropriate,  I  think,  for  this 
occasion:  "The  sea — like  life  Itself — Is  a  stem 
taskmaster.  The  best  way  to  get  along  with 
either  is  to  learn  all  you  can,  then  do  your 
best,  and  don't  worry — especially  about 
things  over  which  you  have  no  control." 

His  was  a  long  and  rich  life,  for  he  made 
it  so.  He  will  rest  within  sight  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  which  he  loved  and  to  whose  history 
he  added  so  much.  As  we  stand  here  in 
memorlam.  we  stand  In  reverence  of  a  great 
man  who  made  of  the  profession  of  arms,  a 
career,  which  honors  every  American. 

(Preface  to  eulogy:  It  is  my  grave  respon- 
sibility, as  the  designated  representative  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  memo- 
rialize a  great  and  wonderful  American  the 
late  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  William  Nlmltz.  U.S. 
Navy.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
Texan,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  article  entitled  "Nlmltz  Guided  Fleet 
Victory  in  the  Pacific"  from  the  Mon- 
day, February  21,  1966,  Houston  Post,  the 
article  entitled  "Nimitz  Took  Over  U.S. 
Fleet  After  Staggering  Navy  Loss"  from 
the  Monday.  February  21.  1966.  Dallas 
Morning  News,  the  article  entitled 
"Nimitz  Wanted  an  Army  Career,  but—" 
from  the  San  Antonio  light  of  Wednes- 
day. February  23.  1966,  the  article  en- 
titled "Admiral  Nlmltz'  Pinal  Visit  Ehu- 
Ing  Fiesta  Recidled"  from  the  San  An- 
tonio Light  of  Monday,  February  21, 1966, 
the  article  entitled  "San  Francisco  Rites 
Set  Thursday  for  Admiral  Nimitz"  from 
the  Monday,  February  21,  1966,  Austin 
Statesman,  and  the  article  entitled  "Ad- 
miral Nlmltz  To  Be  Buried  Near  the 
Sea"  from  the  Tuesday,  February  22. 
1966.  Austin  American  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Feb.  21, 19MI 
Nimitz  GtnDED  Fleet  Victort  in  the  Pacific 

San  Francisco.— Fleet  Adm.  Chester  Wil- 
liam Nlmltz,  whose  desire  for  an  Army  career 
led  to  his  command  of  the  largest  Navy  ar- 
mada ever  assembled,  died  Sunday  in  his 
home  overlooking  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  five-star  admiral,  who  took  command 
of  the  shattered  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  shortly 
after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
and  led  it  to  victory,  would  have  been  8i 
years  old  Thursday. 

He  died  in  bis  white  frame  home  on  tne 
Terba  Buena  Island  Naval  KeservaOon,  with 
bis  wife,  a  daughter,  and  a  grandson  at  his 
bedside. 
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A  Navy  spokesman  said  d^th  was  caused 
by  complications  from  a  stroke  Nlmltz  suf- 
fered early  in  January.  He  was  allowed  to 
return  to  bis  home  from  Oak  Knoll  Naval 
Hospital  February  1,  but  remained  under  the 
care  of  naval  doctors. 

A  graveside  service  and  burial  with  mili- 
tary honors  are  scheduled  Thursday  after- 
noon at  Golden  Gate  National  Cemetery  In 
nearby  San  Bruno.  The  body  will  He  In  state 
(or  l'/2  hours  at  the  Treasure  Island  Naval 
Base  chapel  earlier  In  the  day. 

President  Johnson,  who  served  with  the 
Navy  In  the  South  Pacific  lor  a  time  during 
World  War  n,  remarked  on  the  admiral's 
death  that  Nlmltz'  "quiet  aourage  and  reso- 
lute leadership"  earned  him  the  "undying 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  and  an  enduring 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  naval  history." 

Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
who  served  as  supreme  commander  of  allied 
forces  In  Europe  during  the  war,  described 
the  admiral  as  "a  good  friend  whom  I  admired 
and  respected  deeply."  j 

BAHJEO   BT    M'NilCARA 

The  death  of  Nimitz  was  officially  reported 
to  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  by  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara,  who  said: 

"In  the  death  of  Admiral  Nimitz  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  one  of  our  greatest  naval  lead- 
ers. A  superb  sailor,  university  regent,  and 
dedicated  citizen,  he  served  his  country  and 
his  State  with  a  full  measure  of  devotion. 
All  In  the  Armed  Fc»-ces  salute  his  life  of 
achievement  with  the  words,  'Well  done.'  " 

Nlmltz,  a  one-time  Texas  choreboy  who 
dreamed  of  a  career  in  the  Army,  took  com- 
mand of  the  bomb-shattered  U.S.  Paclflc 
Fleet  24  days  after  the  Jafienese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  December  7,  1941. 

He  accepted  the  poet  with  reluctance,  pre- 
ferring a  seagoing  command,  but  Unmedl- 
ately  set  about  rebuilding  the  fleet  into  the 
mightiest  armada  ever  assembled — a  force  of 
16.(X>0  aircraft,  5,000  ships,  and  3  million  men. 

DEPLOTED    rORCBS 

Deploying  bis  forces  with  chesslike  pre- 
cision, Nimitz  guided  the  fleet's  historic 
Island-hopping  campaign  wross  the  Paclflc 
to  a  decisive  victory. 

In  May  1942,  the  American  fleet  defeated 
the  Japanese  In  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea, 
and  the  following  month  heavy  losses  were 
Inflicted  on  the  enemy  at  the  Battle  of  Mid- 
way. 

In  August  the  U.S.  marines  bit  Guadal- 
canal In  the  Solomon  Islatids  and  the  roll- 
back of  the  Japanese  began. 

The  Paclflc  Fleet  finally  destroyed  Japan's 
naval  power  In  October  1944,  In  the  6-day 
BatUe  of  Leyte  Gulf,  the  biggest  naval  action 
ever  fought. 

Nlmltz'  drive  across  the  Pacific  was  cli- 
maxed September  1,  1945,  nftien  he  formally 
•Igned  the  Japanese  surrender  for  the  United 
States  aboard  the  battle4blp  MUsouri  In 
Tokyo  Bay. 

BORN    IN    rREDERICtSSBTTRG 

Nlmltz  was  born  February  24,  1886,  in 
Fredericksburg,  Tex.,  and  ftew  up  in  Kerr- 
vllle,  where  his  mother  and  stepfather 
helped  manage  a  hotel.  While  doing  odd 
Jobs  at  the  hotel,  he  once  met  two  Army  offi- 
cers and  decided  on  West  Point  as  a  career. 

But  his  Congressman  said  there  would  be 
no  appointments  from  this  district  for  some 
years  and  suggested  the  youth  try  for  the 
Naval  Academy.  Nimitz  won  the  appoint- 
ment and  graduated  In  1905,  seventh  in  bis 
class  of  114. 

He  saw  duty  on  gunb<)*ts,  submarines, 
cruisers,  and  batUesblps  tfter  graduation, 
writing  in  a  naval  publication  as  a  lieuten- 
»nt  In  1912  before  many  snw  the  posslbUlty 
of  submarines: 

'The  steady  development  of  the  torpedo 
together  with  the  gradual  Improvement  In 
'oe  »lze,  motive  power,  asd  speed  of  sub- 
■narine  craft  of  the  near  future  will  result 


litf^  qioet  dangerotis  offensive  weapon  and 
one  which  will  have  a  large  part  in  deciding 
fleet  actions." 

MEVRR   RETTRKD 

After  tbe  war  Nlmltz  succeeded  Adm.  Krn- 
est  King  as  chief  of  naval  operations.  In 
1947  he  was  detached  as  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  later  beaded 
a  United  Nations  Mediation  Commission  In 
1949  and  tbe  U.S.  Internal  Security  Com- 
mission In  1951. 

He  never  retired  and  at  bis  death  was  still 
carried  on  the  Navy's  active  rolls — Its  oldest 
member. 

He  lived  out  his  years  In  Navy  quarters  on 
Yerba  Buena  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
with  bis  wife,  tbe  former  Catherine  Vance 
Freeman  of  WoUaston,  Mass. 

Other  sxirvlvors  Include  a  son.  Rear  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nlmltz,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 
New  Canaan,  Conn.;  and  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Vance  Lay,  Newport,  R.I.; 
Mary  Manson  Nimitz,  a  nun  In  the  Dominican 
convent,  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  and  Anne  Eliza- 
beth Nlmltz,  Topanga,  Calif. 

His  decorations  included  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  tbe  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  by  Congress,  the  gold  star  in  lieu  of 
the  third  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the 
Army  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  and  the 
Silver  Life  Saving  Medal  won  for  rescuing 
a  drowning  submarine  crewman  in  1912. 

Nimitz  held  bonc«-ary  degrees  from  19  col- 
leges and  universities  and  decorations  from 
tbe  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Prance, 
China,  tbe  Netherlands,  Philippines,  Bel- 
glum,  Italy,  Greece,  Argentina,  Ecuador,  Bra- 
zil, Guatemala,  and  Cuba. 

I  From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  Feb. 

21.  1966) 

Nimttz  Took  Over  U.8.  Fleet  Amoi 

Staggering  Navt  Loss 

New  York. — When  Admiral  Nimitz  took 
command  of  tbe  United  States  Fleet  In  tbe 
Pacific  on  December  31,  1941.  tbe  Navy  had 
suffered  a  staggering  loss  less  than  a  month 
before.  Carrierborne  Japanese  planes  bad 
crippled  tbe  main  battle  fleet  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  the  carrier  and  cruiser  divisions  of 
tbe  fleet  had  escaped  similar  fates  by  sheer 
accident. 

Without  haste,  but  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  moment,  Nlmltz  directed  the  deploy, 
ment  of  the  carrier  and  cruiser  fleets  so  that 
they  might  bold  tbe  line  untu  that  moment, 
perhaps  2  years  hence,  when  the  battleship 
fleet  would  have  made  up  its  losses  to  be- 
come once  more  the  backbone  of  American 
grand  strategy  in  tbe  Paclflc. 

With  Adm.  Ernest  King,  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, President  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt. 
and  the  Navy's  other  strategy  planners, 
Nhnltz  bad  to  undergo  tbe  anguish  of  being 
unable  to  answer  the  cry  of  soldiers  trapped 
on  Bataan:  "Where's  the  fleet?" 

But  before  Nimitz  and  bis  associates  were 
through — before  he  signed  the  Japanese 
capitulation  on  the  deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Mis- 
souri on  September  2,  1945 — ^U.S.  naval  units, 
implementing  strategy  announced  by  Nlmltz. 
had  sent  tbe  bulk  of  Japan's  seapower  to  tbe 
bottom. 

In  tbe  ie70's  Capt.  Charles  Nlmltz.  a  re- 
tired sea  captain.  buUt,  In  the  Inland  town  of 
Fredericksburg,  Tex.,  a  hotel  equipped  with 
a  bridge  and  pilothouse  from  which  be  could 
scan  tbe  rolling  prairies.  In  this  hotel,  on 
February  34.  1885.  Chester  William  Nlmltz 
was  born,  5  months  after  tbe  death  of  bis 
father.  A  few  months  after  the  child's  birth, 
his  mother,  Anna  Henke  Nlmltz,  was  married 
to  William  Nlmltz,  a  brother  of  her  late  bus- 
band,  and  moved  with  him  to  KerrvlUe,  Tex. 

Here  young  Chester  went  to  school,  hunted 
rabbits  and  quail,  and  dreamed  of  becoming 
a  soldier.  But  there  were  no  local  appoint- 
ments available  to  West  Point  when  be  was 
ready  for  the  examinations  so  be  took  tbe 


entrance    examlnatltms    for    Annapolis    and 
passed  them  when  he  was  15. 

At  the  Naval  Academy  Cheater  Nlmlts 
showed  a  strong  bent  for  mathematics  and 
physical  exercise. 

Nimitz  stroked  tbe  crew  in  1906,  the  year 
be  was  graduated.  In  "Tbe  Luckey  Bag," 
tbe  Academy  yearbook,  he  was  described  as 
a  man  "of  cheerful  yesterdays  and  confident 
tomorrows."  He  was  commissioned  a  mid- 
shipman and  became  an  ensign  the  next  year. 

In  1913  Nimitz  wrote  to  a  friend:  "On  April 
9  I  bad  the  good  sense  to  marry  Catherine 
Vance  Freeman,  of  WoUaston,  Mass."  Miss 
Freeman  was  tbe  daughter  of  a  shipping 
broker.  By  way  of  a  honeymoon,  the  young 
officer  was  assigned  to  study  diesel  engines 
in  Germany  and  Belgium  for  a  year. 

During  World  War  I  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Nlmltz  served  as  chief  of  staff  to 
Rear  Adm.  Samuel  S.  Roblson,  commander  of 
the  submarine  division  of  tbe  Atlantic  Fleet. 
His  main  duties  were  to  see  that  as  many 
submarines  as  possible  were  conditioned  to 
Join  the  allied  flotillas  In  European  waters. 
He  saw  no  battle  action. 

From  1926  to  1929  he  was  assigned  to  tbe 
important  duty  of  eetablisbing  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  tbe  first  Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers' training  unit  of  Its  Idnd  In  the  country. 
Tbe  between-wars  period  Included  service  on 
battleships  and  as  a  cruiser  conunander  as 
well  as  study  at  various  advanced  naval 
schools.    By  1938  he  was  a  rear  admiral. 

In  1940  Admiral  Nlmltz'  name  was  one  of 
two  submitted  for  the  post  of  commander  in 
chief  of  tbe  Paclflc  Fleet.  The  other  was 
that  of  Adm.  Husband  E.  Klmmel,  who  got 
the  assignment. 

Nimitz  was  in  his  home  in  Washington  lis- 
tening to  tbe  radio  when  the  news  of  Pearl 
Harbor  was  annoimced.  Without  saying  a 
word,  be  picked  up  bis  cap  and  went  down  to 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
A  few  days  later  Admiral  Klmmel  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command  and  Nimitz  was  on  his 
way  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Nlmltz  quickly  built  up  his  combat  teams, 
which  were  commanded  by  Adms.  William  F. 
Halsey,  Marc  A.  Mltscbner,  Richmond  K. 
Turner,  Raymond  A.  Spruance,  and  Thomas 
C.  Klnkald. 

With  King  and  tbe  naval  operations  sec- 
tion In  Washington.  Nlmltz  planned  tbe 
strategy  that  showed  Its  first  signs  of  success 
at  the  battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  on  May  8.  1942. 
This  was  the  world's  first  naval  battle  fought 
entirely  by  air.  without  tbe  carriers  even 
sighting  each  other  or  a  shot  being  exchanged 
between  surface  craft.  It  was  adjudged  an 
American  victory,  although  the  Japanese 
exacted  a  heavy  toll. 

VS.  naval  victories  at  Midway  the  next 
month  and  in  the  Aleutians  and  finally,  after 
bitter  flgbtlng,  in  the  Solomons,  turned  tbe 
tide.  Many  of  these  flgbts  were  won  because 
tbe  naval  commander  on  the  scene  exercised 
his  Judgment,  but  all  In  general  conformed 
to  tbe  strategy  made  operational  by  Nlmltz 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

During  tbe  first  half  of  1944  Nlmltz  em- 
ployed the  main  flgbtlng  strength  of  tbe 
Navy  In  a  power-packed  westward  advance 
through  tbe  central  Paclflc.  The  bloody  vic- 
tory of  tbe  marines  at  Tarawa  was  followed 
by  tbe  "great  turkey  shoot"  in  the  Marianas, 
where  U.S.  airmen  downed  402  out  of  545 
Japanese  planes  sighted. 

In  November  1945,  Admiral  Nlmltz  became 
one  of  tbe  four  senior  naval  chiefs  to  be 
elevated  to  the  newly  created  rank  of  admiral 
of  tbe  fleet. 

In  1949  Admiral  Nlmltz  was  named  by  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  to  supervise  a  pro- 
posed plebiscite  to  determine  whetber 
Kashmir  should  become  part  of  India  or 
should  be  linked  to  Pakistan.  International 
complications  prevented  the  plebiscite  com- 
mission from  functioning. 

Although  he  was  tbe  commander  of  1.000 
ships  and  3  million  men  in  World  War  II. 
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Nlmitz  never  wrote  any  memoirs.  He  made 
It  clear  early  alter  the  war  ttiat  be  hAd  no 
desire  to.  He  regularly  allowed  others  to 
organiee  birthday  parties  for  him  In  his  later 
years,  but  not  without  a  grumble. 

On  hU  75th  birthday,  he  was  asked  U  be 
was  looking  forward  to  It. 

"Itn  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  It," 
he  said.  "I  feel  the  same  way  about  It  as 
the  man  who  bought  himself  a  small  boat: 
Ills  two  happiest  days  were  when  he  bought  It 
and  when  he  sold  It." 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Nlmitz  had  three  daugh- 
ters and  a  son.  They  were  Catherine  Vance 
NlmltK,  who  married  James  T.  Lay,  a  U.S. 
naval  ofllcer;  Anne  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Man- 
son  NlmltJE  and  Chester  William  Nlmitz,  Jr.. 
who  followed  his  father  Into  the  Navy. 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light.  Feb.  23. 
10661 
NikiiTz  Wanted  an   Asmt  CAam.  Bur — 
(NoTZ. — The  following  account  of  how  he 
came  to  enter  the  UJ3.  Naval  Academy  was 
copied  by  Ella  Gold,  of  Fredericksburg,  from 
Fleet    Adm.    Chester    W.    Nlmitz'    autobio- 
graphical manuscript.) 

CABSEK     BY     CHANCE 

Fifty-seven  years  ago.  In  the  small  town  of 
Kerrvllle,  Tex.,  a  16-year-oId  youth  worked 
feverishly  at  bis  studies  in  algebra,  geometry, 
history,  geography,  and  grammar — fired  with 
detenninatlon  to  win  an  appointment  as  a 
cadet  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  at  West 
Point.  N.T. 

What  sparked  that  activity?  It  was  the 
presence  of  Battery  K,  3d  Field  Artillery,  en- 
camped In  tbe  bills  close  by  KerrvUIe  and 
engaged  in  routine  training  and  gunnery 
practice.  Each  summer  that  battery  departed 
its  normal  base  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
for  field  exercises,  as  did  several  troops  of 
cavalry  wblcb  wheeled  and  maneuvered  on 
tbe  plain  Just  south  of  Kerrvllle.  These  de- 
tachments brought  a  measure  of  prosperity 
to  tbe  merchants  of  the  community  and 
added  greatly  to  the  excitement  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  youngsters  and  "small  fry" 
of  the  area. 

Especially  admired  in  their  spanking  new 
and  well-fitting  uniforms  were  two  newly 
graduated  West  Pointers,  Second  Lieutenants 
Crutkshank  and  Westervelt,  who,  on  their 
way  to  Join  Battery  K,  stopped  a  few  days  at 
the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  where  the  above-men- 
tioned youth  worked  as  a  desk  clerk.  Janitor, 
and  general  handy  man  outside  of  school 
hours  in  exchange  for  board,  lodging,  and  $15 
per  month. 

By  now  it  must  be  apparent  that  tbe  fore- 
going are  a  few  paragraphs  of  my  own  auto- 
biography. You  may  be  sure  that  I  lost  no 
time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  those 
smartly  turned-out  young  Army  officers,  who. 
In  my  opinion,  had  everything.  Coming  from 
a  poor  family,  I  could  foresee  no  prospect  of 
an  education  beyond  high  school.  I  had  al- 
ready formed  vague  plans  to  seek  employ- 
ment as  a  surveyor's  assistant  to  learn  that 
skill  as  I  carried  bis  ctialn. 

But  here  were  two  young  men  who  had 
been  educated  by  tbe  Government  and  I  was 
determined  to  follow  In  their  footsteps. 
"Write  to  your  Congressmen  and  ask  for  an 
appointment  to  tbe  U.S,  Military  Academy," 
I  was  told.  It  was  also  suggested  that  I  ask 
for  a  description  of  life  at  West  Point  after 
one  has  successfully  passed  the  strenuous 
physical  and  mental  entrance  examinations. 

My  Congressman,  the  late  Hon.  James  L. 
Slayden,  of  San  Antonio,  promptly  Informed 
roe  that  he  would  have  no  aippointmenta  to 
Um  Military  Academy  for  several  years,  but 
that  be  had  a  vacancy  foi;  the  V3.  Naval 
Academy,  at  Annapolis.  Md..  in  the  coming 
stimmer  of  1901.  An  Army  doctor  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston  quicJtly  assured  me  that  I  could 
meet  the  physical  requirements. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  me  to  admit 
that  I  had  never  beard  of  tbe  Naval  Academy 


but,  because  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  for 
further  education,  I  determined  that  I  would 
work  hard  for  the  competitive  examination. 
Such  ignorance  on  my  part  concerning  the 
Navy  was  not  strange  in  my  part  of  Texas, 
which  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Army 
because  Port  Sam  Houston,  on  the  outskirts 
of  San  Antonio,  was  one  of  the  largest  mili- 
tary establlsiunents  maintained  In  the  South. 

Now  began  the  hard  grind  in  preparation 
for  the  competition.  For  several  months 
every  available  noonvent  was  devoted  to  study. 
My  stepfather.  William  Nlmitz.  who  assisted 
In  the  management  of  the  hotel,  was  an  ex- 
cellent coach  and  quiz  master.  He  tested  me 
constantly  with  sample  entrance  examina- 
tions sent  out  by  the  Naval  Academy  author- 
ities to  Illustrate  the  difficult  character  of 
tlie  entrance  requirements.  The  principal 
of  Tivy  High  School,  where  I  was  a  student, 
tutored  me  In  algebra  and  geometry,  in  which 
he  was  a  specialist.  A  very  fine  teacher  and 
a  wonderful  woman.  Miss  Susan  Moore,  took 
over  the  remainder  of  my  preparation.  My 
mother,  also  employed  at  the  hotel  and  in 
charge  of  the  kitchen,  gave  me  dally  en- 
couragement. 

My  day-to-day  routine  may  Interest  pres- 
ent-day youngsters.  School  hours  were  from 
9  ajn.  to  4  pjn.,  after  wblcb  my  Janitorial 
chores  began  with  lawn  care  and  raking  fol- 
lowed by  splitting  cedar  for  kindling,  filling 
woodboxes.  and  attending  some  dozen  or 
more  stoves  and  fireplaces,  which  occupied 
tbe  time  between  the  end  of  school  and  sup- 
per. After  supper  I  took  my  turn  as  clerk  at 
the  desk  until  about  10  p.m.,  when  everyone 
had  retired  and  I  could  occupy  my  lodging. 
This  consisted  of  a  cot  set  up  in  the  ladles' 
parlor  of  the  hotel.  I  arose  at  3  a.m.  to  study 
until  5:30  ajn.,  when  It  became  time  to  light 
fires,  attend  stoves,  and  call  e.irly  risers. 
After  breakfast  I  was  free  to  go  to  school. 

For  the  competition  that  April,  there  were 
about  seven  who  completed  the  3  days  of  ex- 
aminations, although  double  that  number 
started.  In  due  time  I  was  informed  that  I 
was  the  winner  and  that  the  appointment  to 
the  Naval  Academy  was  mine.  Early  In  July 
1901,  my  Congressman,  Mr.  Slayden,  accom- 
panied me  to  Annapolis  where  I  entered  the 
Werntz  Preparatory  School  for  2  months  of 
further  drill  and  preparation  for  the  entrance 
examinations  in  late  August.  These  I  passed 
with  no  difficulty.  On  September  7,  1901.  1 
entered  the  Naval  Academy  and  was  sworn  In 
as  a  naval  cadet,  a  designation  later  changed 
to  midshipman. 

From  that  day  until  this  moment  I  have 
enjoyed  my  naval  service,  which  encompassed 
duty  in  many  types  of  naval  vessels  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  In  ranks  from  tbe 
lowest,  naval  cadet  4th  class,  to  fleet  admiral. 
The  Navy  has  given — and  is  giving — me  a 
good  life.  On  September  7,  1966.  I  remarked 
to  M.  Sgt.  George  E.  Cozard.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  that  "Today  is  an  anniversary  for  me — 
a  very  special  day  because  it  was  on  this  day 
55  years  ago  that  I  entered  tbe  Navy."  After 
considering  the  statement  for  a  moment 
Sergeant  Cozard  asked,  "Well.  Admiral,  do 
you  think  you  will  make  a  career  of  the 
Navy?"  I  replied  In  all  sincerity,  "Yes,  I 
think  I  wlU."    I  meant  Just  that. 

Although  I  originally  set  my  sights  on  an 
Army  career,  circumstances  over  which  I  had 
no  control  diverted  me  to  the  Navy.  I  am 
glad  It  turned  out  that  way.  The  Navy  has 
t>een  my  life  and  will  continue  to  be  my  life — 
as  long  as  I  have  life  left  in  me. 

C.  W.  Nmrrz. 
Fleet  Admiral.  U.S.  Navy. 

FCBKUAftY  5,  1967. 

(From   the   San   Antonio    (Tex.)    Light, 

Feb.  21.   19661 

AoifimAL  Niiirrz'  Final  Visrr  DxrurNc  Fiesta 

Rbcallxb 

Fleet  Adm.  Cbester  W.  Nlmitz,  who  died 

Sunday  at  his  San   Francisco   home,  made 

his  final  official  visit  to  San  Antonio  in  April 


1948.  when  he  was  guest  of  the  Alamo  City  at 
the  fiesta  celebration. 

On  the  same  visit.  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Nlmitz 
paid  a  homecoming  visit  to  Fredericksburg. 

Nlmitz  was  honorary  grand  marshal  of  the 
Battle  of  Flowers  Parade,  and  while  in  Ban 
Antonio  be  took  a  brief  recess  to  accept  the 
battleship  Texas  as  the  flagship  of  the  Texas 
navy. 

The  battleship  is  now  permanently  moored 
at  the  San  Jacinto  battlefield  at  Houston. 

The  admiral  remained  in  Texas  until  April 
30  and  then  flew  back  to  San  Diego.  He 
was  principal  speaker  at  tbe  annual  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Alamo  and  he  later  participated  in 
tbe  river  parade. 

Nlmitz  and  his  party  landed  at  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base  where  he  was  greeted  by  high 
ranking  military  officials  and  clvlUun 
dignitaries. 

CHILDHOOD 

FRKDcaiCKSBURc,  Tkx. — Fleet  Adm.  Chester 
W.  Nlmitz.  who  during  World  War  U  com- 
manded the  most  powerful  armada  In  Amer- 
ican history,  first  "walked  the  deck"  in  this 
landlocked  Texas  town. 

The  "deck"  which  the  late  admiral  trod 
as  a  boy  was  the  gallery  ringing  the  old  4- 
story  Nlmitz  Hotel,  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
ship's  superstructure  by  his  seafaring 
grandfather.     The    admiral    was    born   here. 

DESEBTED    SEA 

The  grandfather,  Chester  Nlmitz.  had  de- 
serted the  sea  to  Join  a  group  of  German 
emigrants  who  founded  Fredericksburg  In 
1846.  His  hotel  became  famous  for  its  ex- 
cellent kitchen  and  genial  saloon  and  tbe 
guests  of  the  frontier  hostelry  Included  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Gen.  Phil 
Sheridan. 

Shortly  before  the  admiral  was  born,  hl8 
father  died  and  the  lad's  first  6  years  were 
spent  in  the  nautical  atmosphere  of  the 
hotel,  called  the  "steamboat"  or  "battleship" 
by  Fredericksburg  residents. 

An  old  sea  captain  was  a  permanent  resi- 
dent and  young  Nlmitz'  Imagination  was  fired 
by  the  tales  of  sea  told  by  his  grandfather 
and  the  captain. 

When  his  mother  married  the  brother  of 
her  late  husband  ttaey  moved  to  nearby  Kerr- 
vllle where  they  operated  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel. 

CHAMP    "HABSLEM," 

Chester  was  kept  busy  with  chores  around 
the  hotel  and  driving  a  butcher's  deUvery 
wagon  for  pocket  money  but  he  found  time 
to  hunt  and  fish.  The  lanky  lad  was  also  the 
champion  "rassler"  of  tbe  town. 

Elxcept  for  occasional  visits,  Nlmitz  spent 
little  Ume  In  Fredericksburg  and  the  old 
"steamboat "  hotel  has  been  replaced  by  a 
more  modern  structure. 

But  to  Fredericksburg  residents  this  has 
been  and  always  will  be  "NimlU  country." 
They  are  Just  as  proud  of  their  five-star  sd- 
mirai  as  is  Denison  of  another  World  War  11 
military  leader — Gen.  Dwlght  D.  EUenhower— 
who  was  born  in  that  north  Texas  city. 

IFrom   the   AusUn    (Tex.)    Statesman,  Feb. 

21,  10661 

San    Fbancisco    Bttks    Srr    THtrasoAT    ro« 

AOMiBAL   Nixrrz 

San  Francisco.— The  lote  James  V.  P<>r- 
restal  while  Secretary  of  the  Na%-y,  once  asked 
his  chief  of  naval  operations  whether  an 
officer  convicted  by  a  court-martial  ever  had 
risen  to  fl.ig  rank. 

"You're  looking  at  one."  replied  Fleet  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nlmitz.  who  commanded  the  most 
powerful  fleet  in  history  during  World  War  II 

As  a  young  officer,  the  soft-spoken  Texan 
bad  Indeed  been  found  guilty  and  repri- 
manded by  a  Navy  court— for  running  a 
destroyer  aground  In  Manila  Bay. 

The  admiral,  who  died  Sunday  at  80,  com- 
manded a  thousand  ships  and  3  million  men 
during  the  battles  leading  to  the  surrender 
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of  Japan.    He  was  the  la4t  of  tbe  five-star 
admirals. 

Despite  holding  awesome  power,  the 
admiral  disliked  pomp.  On  his  75th  btrtbday 
tbe  Navy  staged  a  big  party  for  him  and  he 
remarked: 

"Am  I  looking  forward  to  it?  I'm  looking 
forward  to  the  end  ot  It.  I  feel  the  same 
about  it  as  the  man  who  brought  himself  a 
small  boat:  His  3  happiest  days  were  when  be 
bought  It  and  when  be  sold  it." 

The  admiral's  first  experience  with  a  small 
boat  was  not  pleasant.  Born  in  a  landlocked 
town,  be  never  had  seen  an  ocean  until  be 
arrived  at  Annapolis  and  became  seasick  on 
his  first  voyage — in  a  small  boat  there. 

Nlmitz,  whoee  career  at  sea  spaimed  two 
world  wars  and  the  birth  of  the  atomic  age, 
died  of  what  a  Navy  spokesman  called  "com- 
plications following  a  srtroloe"  suffered  Jan- 
uary 3. 

With  him  at  his  home  on  Yerba  Buena 
Island  Naval  Base  In  San  Francisco  Bay  were 
his  wife,  Catherine,  one  of  his  daughters  and 
a  grandson. 

Burial  will  be  Thursday  in  Golden  Gate 
NaUonal  Cemetery  Just  south  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  Washington,  Presidett  Johnson  paid 
tribute  to  Nlmitz  as  a  man  of  "quiet  courage 
and  resolute  leadership."  The  President  said 
Nlmitz  had  earned  "the  uadjrlng  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen  and  an  enduring  chapter 
in  the  annals  of  naval  history." 

Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  said:  "Admiral 
Nimitz  was  one  of  tbe  most  distinguished 
officers  of  World  War  II.  The  entire  Nation 
will  always  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  brilliant  service  \n  World  War  IT. 
He  was  a  good  friend  whoW  I  admired  and 
respected  deeply." 

Nlmitz  was  Jumped  over  24  senior  admirals 
to  become  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  after  tbe  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  December  7,  1941. 

His  high  command  spached  tbe  Navy's 
greatest  days — at  Coral  Sea,  Midway,  Guadal- 
canal, Leyte  Gulf,  and  finally  the  surrender 
signing  on  Tokyo  Bay,  where  he  signed  the 
agreement  as  VS.  representative. 

The  battle  off  Midway,  Jtme  3-6,  1942,  In 
which  the  Japanese  lost  fowr  carriers  and  a 
heavy  cruiser,  was  tbe  turaing  point  of  the 
Pacific  war,  in  the  admiral's  opinion.  Tbe 
Japanese  offensive  power  ««nk  with  those 
carriers.  j 

His  decorations  Included  30  medals,  rib- 
bons, and  badges,  13  of  thtm  from  foreign 
countries. 

A  native  of  Fredericksburg,  Tex.— 20  mUes 
from  President  Johnson's  rahch — Nimitz  said 
of  his  oceangoing  profession,  "It  was  a 
career  by  chance."  He  faile*  in  a  bid  to  get 
an  appointment  to  West  Point. 

His  naval  career  began,  as  it  ended,  on 
San  Francisco  JSay.  He  shipped  out  In 
January  1905  aboard  the  battleship  Ohio 
Which  became  flagship  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet! 

Biographical  sketch  No.  M51  on  Admiral 
Nimitz  has  been  released.      j 

(From  the  Austin  (Texi)  American, 

Feb.  22,  19661]' 

ADMttAi,  Nmrrz  To  Bs  Buaitt  Neab  the  Sea 

San  Fbancisco.— Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W. 
Himitz,  who  marshaled  American  naval 
•trength  from  the  disaster  of  Pearl  Harbor 
w  Japan's  surrender  In  Tokyo  Bay,  will  be 
Durled  on  his  81st  birthday  Thursday  near 
the  ocean  his  ships  rode  to  lictory. 

A  scant  6  miles  and  a  low  mountain  range 
wparate  Golden  Gate  National  Cemetery  in 
Ban  Bruno  from  the  Pacific. 
"  Admnral  Nlmitz  loved  bis  country  and 
!?••**■"  «ai«l  President  JoUnaon  In  tribute 
"the  admiral  who  died  Simday  from  tbe 
wwipUcatlona  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
nt^  ^e'otion  to  one  Inspired  his  mastery 
Of  tbe  other." 
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In  death  as  In  life,  friends  and  associates 
of  the  quiet,  unassuming  naval  hero  sought 
to  shield  him  from  the  massive  public  adu- 
lation he  always  side-stepped. 

Thursday  afternoon  from  12:30  to  2  the 
body  of  the  gray-haired  leader  of  2  mUUon 
men  and  a  thousand  ships  In  World  War  II's 
Pacific  phase  will  lie  in  state  In  the  chapel 
at  Treasure  Island  Naval  Base.  But  viewers 
who  come  to  pay  him  honors  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  Invitation  only. 

Funeral  services  will  be  limited  to  grave- 
side rites. 

Golden  Gate  Is  a  cemetery  Just  south  of 
San  Francisco  for  thousands  of  military  men 
in  all  services.  Even  there,  because  of  space, 
efforts  will  be  exerted  to  limit  those  In 
attendance. 

Nlmitz  was  reticent  to  talk  or  write  about 
himself.  He  granted  his  last  formal  news 
conference  when  he  was  76. 

"I  have  no  regrets  whatever,"  he  said  then. 

"I  wouldn't  change  anything  If  I  could," 

He  turned  aside  all  suggestion  that  he 
write  his  memoirs. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  an  account  of  the  funeral  ceremonies 
for  Admiral  Nimitz.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "Nlm- 
itz' Funeral  Is  Held  on  Coast"  from  the 
Friday,  February  25,  1966,  New  York 
Times,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

NiMrrz'  Funeral  Is  Held  on  Coast — Ad- 
miral Declined  Arlington  Bitrial  To  Ln 
With  Mzn 

San  Francisco.  February  24. — Admiral  of 
the  Fleet  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  who  was  retired 
only  by  death  from  the  Navy  he  loved,  was 
buried  today  alongside  many  of  the  men  he 
led  to  victory  In  the  Pacific  In  World  War  II. 

Navy  Jet  fighters  swept  overhead  and  can- 
non boomed  two  19-gun  salutes  as  an  Army 
caisson  pulled  by  16  bluejackets  carried  the 
five-star  admiral's  coffin  to  tbe  grav6  on  a 
gentle  slope  in  tbe  lawn  of  Golden  Gate 
National  Cemetery. 

Admiral  Nlmitz.  who  built  the  greatest 
fighting  fleet  In  history  from  the  wreckage  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  would  have  been  81  years  old 
today.  He  had  not  retired,  and  was  at  his 
home  on  Yerba  Buena  Island,  adjoining  the 
Treasure  Island  Naval  Station,  when  he  died 
Sunday  of  complications  from  a  stroke. 

CHOSK   HIS   BtrniAL    SITK 

The  white-haired,  blue-eyed  admiral  had 
chosen  both  the  burial  site  at  the  Golden 
Gate  cemetery  in  San  Bruno.  Just  south  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  services.  Several 
years  ago  be  declined  tbe  offer  of  a  state 
funeral  made  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

His  grave  will  be  marked  by  a  white  stone 
like  those  of  thousands  of  military  men  who 
lie  In  Golden  Gate.  ^ 

The  final  ceremonies  began  at  Treasure 
Island's  chapel  where  the  ooffln  lay  for  90 
minutes.  There  was  no  religious  service  at 
the  chapel. 

A  procession  carried  the  body  16  miles 
across  the  western  half  of  the  Oakland-San 
Francisco  Bay  Bridge  and  down  the  Bayshore 
Freeway  to  San  Bnmo. 

At  the  grave  a  Protestant  committal  serv- 
ice was  read  by  tbe  Navy's  chief  of  chap- 
lains. Rear  Adm.  James  W.  Kelly,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

WIDOW  GETS  PERSONAL  FLAQ 

A  bugler  sounded  taps.  The  admiral's  per- 
sonal flag  was  folded  and  given  to  his  widow 
by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nitze. 

Cardinal  Spellman,  a  friend  of  the  admiral 
since  1942,  when  be  was  vicar  of  Roman 
Catholics  In  the  Armed  Forces,  and  Admiral 
Nlmitz  bad  his  headquarters  at  Pearl  Harbor, 


said  a  prayer  at  the  graveside.  He  had  flown 
from  New  York  to  pay  hU  respects. 

About  400  people,  mostly  miUtary  p«»on- 
nel,  attended  the  brief  ceremony. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  In  tbe  Texas 
hill  country  town  of  Fredericksburg,  where 
Admiral  Nlmitz  was  bom.  in  Washington 
Representative  Bob  Wilson,  Republican  of 
California,  proi>oeed  that  tbe  next  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier  be  named  for  Admiral  Nlmitz. 

Secretary  Nitze  issued  a  statement  to  all 
^Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  saying  that 
"Admiral  Nlmitz"  character  will  be  an  In- 
spiration and  standard  for  all  of  us  In  the 
years  to  come." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorials  from  the  February  22,  1966, 
New  York  Times  entlUed  "Chester  W. 
Nimitz,"  Dallas  Morning  News  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  1966.  entitled  "Chester  Nimitz." 
Houston  Chronicle  of  February  22,  1966, 
entitled  "A  great  Texan  and  a  great  sail- 
or," Dallas  Times  Herald  of  February  22. 
1966,  entitled  "Admiral  Nimitz,"  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  22.  1966,  entitled 
"Chester  W.  Nimitz,"  Houston  Post  of 
February  23,  1966,  entitled  "Adm.  Ches- 
ter W.  Nimitz,"  San  Antonio  Light  of 
Wednesday,  February  23.  1966,  entitled 
"A  Texas  Hero,"  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
gram of  February  22, 1966.  enUUed  "Tex- 
an Dies  U.S.  Hero,"  and  the  article  from 
the  March  4.  1966,  Time  magazine  en- 
titled "Home  is  the  Sailor"  on  page  33 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 

and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Rec^ord,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Feb.  22. 

1966] 

Chester  W.  Nimitz 

In  World  War  II  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Chester  W.  Nlmitz  commanded  a  thousand 
ships  and  2  million  men  over  the  Pacific 
expanse  of  66  million  square  miles.  It  was 
bis  task  to  organize  and  deploy  these  for- 
midable resources  as  they  became  available 
after  the  catastrophe  of  Pearl  Harbor — his  to 
direct  them  against  a  shrewd  and  powerful 
enemy,  a  Japan  emboldened  by  an  initial 
control  of  the  western  Pacific. 

The  great  American  victories  In  the  Coral 
Sea.  at  Midway,  and  In  the  Marianas  that 
shattered  the  Japanese  Navy  were  monu- 
ments to  Admiral  Nlmltz's  careful  plann'.ng 
and  bis  organizational  genius.  Others  were 
assigned  the  glory  of  heading  the  combat 
teams;  be  shone  at  the  unspectacular  aspects 
of  overall  coordination  and  strategic  com- 
mand. These  quiet  skills  earned  him  an 
enduring  niche  in  tbe  annals  of  naval 
heroism. 

(From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  Feb. 

23,  1966] 

Chester  Nimitz 

Death  came  to  Adm.  Chester  Nlmitz  almost 
on  tbe  eve  of  tbe  81st  birthday  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Texan.  He  was  born  February 
24,  1886,  at  the  home  of  his  maternal  grand- 
parents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  WlUiam  Henke,  In 
Fredericksburg.  A  block  away  is  the  Nlmitz 
Hotel,  historic  refuge  for  travelers  en  route 
by  stage  from  coast  to  coast,  built  by  bis 
paternal  grandfather. 

Many  tributes  are  being  paid  to  the  great 
sailor  who  rebuilt  the  VS.  Navy  after  the 
debacle  of  Pearl  Harbor,  led  It  to  victory 
In  the  Pacific  and  then  demobilized  the 
greatest  array  of  sea  power  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

But  tbe  best  tribute  of  all  remains  to  be 
paid.  This  Is  the  creation  of  a  mUltary  mu- 
seum  by  restoration   of   tbe  Nlmitz   Hotel 
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wb«re  young  Cb«8t«r  played  as  a  boy.  His* 
tory  alone  pleads  for  the  preservation  of 
tbia  building,  constructed  like  a  steamboat, 
wltb  its  hurricane  deck,  pUot  bouae  and 
crow's  nest.  Ita  guests  Included  such  greats 
aa  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Robert  S.  Lee, 
Kllaabet  Ney,  PhU  Sheridan  and  dozens  of 
othera. 

Add  to  that  history  the  association  with 
Admiral  NlnUtz  and  the  opportunity  for 
creating  a  memorial  to  those  who  fought  In 
World  War  n,  and  the  argument  for  a  mu- 
seum la  overwhelming.  Fredericksburg's 
unique  Sunday  Houses,  and  other  distinctive 
relics  of  early  Texas,  along  with  Its  present 
association  with  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
•on,  are  added  assets.  Here  is  the  nucleus 
for  an  attraction  for  native  Texana  and  other 
tourists  that  this  State  cannot  afford  to 
overlook. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  McDermott,  of  Dal- 
las, are  leading  the  way  at  Fredericksburg 
by  financing  restoration  of  the  OUlesple 
County  Courthouse  that  was  built  in  1882. 
Ttie  next  step  la  to  finance  the  Nimltz  Hotel 
Museum,  completing  the  plana  already 
started  there. 

|Ftom    the   Houston    (Tex.)    Chronicle, 

February  23.  1966] 

A  Okeat  Tkxan  anb  a  OasAT  Sailor 

He  wanted  to  be  a  soldier. 

He  became  one  of  the  great  sailors  of 
America's  history. 

Chester  W.  Nimltz  was  a  son  of  the  great 
German  trnmigration  to  Texas  following  the 
disturbances  In  Europe  in  1848.  He  was 
born  In  Frederirksburg  In  1885  and  grew 
up  in  Kerrvllle.  As  a  youth  be  wanted  to  at- 
tend We«t  Point  but  had  to  settle  for  An- 
n^Mlis. 

Texans  are  confident  that  had  this  out- 
standing son  of  Texas  gone  to  West  Point 
be  would  have  made  his  mark  in  the  fighting 
of  the  Second  World  War.  He  certainly  did 
so  in  the  naval  phase  of  that  struggle.  He 
and  \dm.  "Bull"  Halsey  took  turn  and  turn- 
about in  winning  victories  over  the  Japanese 
enemy  in  the  Pacific. 

Nlmita  took  comniand  of  the  Pacific  fieet 
a4  days  after  the  attack  on  Pefu-l  Harbor. 
The  fieet  was  shattered.  But  in  half  a  year 
or  so  he  won  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  then 
shortly  thereafter  the  Battle  of  Midway. 
Finally,  the  Japanese  naval  power  was  broken 
In  the  Battle  of  the  Leyte  QuU  In  Philippine 
waters. 

Following  the  war  Admiral  Nimltz  suc- 
ceeded Adm.  Ernest  King  as  chief  of  naval 
operations.  He  never  retired.  -  He  was  l^>- 
proacbing  81  when  be  died  Sunday,  the  old- 
eat  member  of  the  UJ3.  Navy. 

Texans  are  proud  of  Admiral  Nimits.  and 
with  good  cause. 

(From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald, 

Feb.  22,  1966] 

AoMiKAL    NiMrrz 

A  man  who  "earned  the  undying  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen  and  an  enduring  chapter 
In  the  annals  of  naval  history,"  President 
Johnson  said  of  him. 

And  the  President's  statement  about  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nlmita  Is  no  exaggeration.  Cer- 
tainly he  lives  and  wiU  always  live  for  «ia 
who  remember  the  dark  days  after  Pearl 
Harbor  as  one  of  the  IndomlUble  figiires  of 
that  trying  period. 

A  man  of  "quiet  courage  and  resolute 
leadership,"  the  President  also  caUed  him. 
And  that  cotirage  and  ttiat  leadership  was 
the  momentous  contribution  of  Adm.  Chea- 
ter W.  Nimltz  to  his  country  at  a  time  In  its 
history  when  it  was  so  sorely  beaet. 

He  waa.  Indeed,  a  figure  who,  aa  the  days 
of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  went  by  and  as  we 
■aw  tb«  flfMt  return  from  the  graveyard  of 
Pearl  Harbor  to  become  the  mlghUest  naval 
fighting  force  in  history,  gave  ua  renewed 
faith  and  confidence  In  ultimate  victory. 


For  tbia.  as  well  as  the  victory  which  he 
waa  so  instrumental  in  achieving,  we  owe 
thla  once-country  boy  from  Texas  everlast- 
ing gratitude  and  honor. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 

Feb.  n,   19M| 

Crestxb  W.  Nrurrz 

The  United  States  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  the  caliber  of  the  men  who  had  led  her 
military  forces  In  times  of  crisis.  They  have 
been  skilled  military  strategists,  but  the  best 
of  them  have  also  been  men  of  humility  and 
compassion.  Chester  W.  Nimltz  was  such  a 
man.  He  commanded,  with  great  skill  and 
daring,  the  greatest  armada  the  world  has 
seen,  the  6,000  ships  and  14.000  aircraft  of 
the  US.  Pacific  fleet,  diuring  World  War  U. 

Assuming  command  of  the  remnants  of  the 
fleet  only  10  days  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Admiral 
Nimltz  quickly  adjusted  to  the  loss  of  his 
battleships  and  perfected  a  new  weapon  of 
naval  warfare,  the  attack  carrier  task  force. 
Prom  his  headquarters  in  Hawaii  the  com- 
mander in  chief  sent  his  lieutenants,  Halsey, 
Turner,  Spruance,  Mitschner,  and  Klncaid, 
to  find  the  enemy.  The  result  waa  a  aeries  of 
sea  iMktUea  that  led  to  American  mastery  of 
the  air  and  gradually  all  but  eradicated  the 
Japanese  Navy.  Admiral  Nimltz'  great  con- 
tribution to  victory  in  the  Pacific,  In  addition 
to  his  influence  on  strategy,  was  his  ability 
to  mediate  the  often  conflicting  requests  of 
Washington,  his  brilliant  subordinates  and 
General  MacArthur.  The  respect  In  which  he 
was  held  by  both  civilians  and  the  military 
men  who  served  under  him  remained  un- 
challenged throughout  the  war. 

A  further  testimonial  to  bis  stature  was 
his  appointment  in  1949  by  the  United  Na- 
tions as  chairman  of  the  group  to  supervise 
a  plebiscite  In  Kashmir  and  his  selection  by 
President  Truman  in  1951  as  chairman  of  a 
ConunisGlon  on  Internal  Security  and  Indi- 
vidual Rights.  It  la  to  be  regretted  that  he 
was  not  allowed  to  function  in  either  poet. 
He  did,  however,  serve  with  distinction  as  a 
regent  of  the  University  of  California. 

Admiral  Nimltz  was  proud  of  the  five  stars 
of  his  admiral  of  the  fleet  rank.  But  he  was 
equally  proud  of  Navy's  Silver  Medal  he  won 
In  1912  for  saving  a  shipmate  from  drowning. 
The  determination  and  courage  that  young 
Lieutenant  Nimltz  brought  to  that  early  act 
of  heroism  were  the  same  qualities  that  won 
him  bis  country's  gratitude  and  acclaim. 

(From   the  Houston    (Tex.)    Poet,  Feb.   23, 
1966] 
-JU>i<.  Chxsteb  W.  NtMrrz 

On  the  morning  of  December  35.  1941,  an 
uncommon  naval  ofBcer  from  Texas  reported 
for  duty  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

It  was  only  18  days  after  the  Japanese  at- 
tack. The  pride  of  our  Paciflc  Fleet  lay  In 
the  mud  of  the  harbor. 

That  man  was  Cheater  W.  Nimltz.  He 
had  been  Jumped  over  38  senior  admirals  to 
take  command  of  the  battered  and  torn 
V3.  Fleet  in  the  Paciflc.     He  died  Sunday. 

It  was  typical  of  the  man  that  he  shoul- 
dered his  task  with  calm  dignity. 

"I  have  Just  assumed  a  great  responsibil- 
ity which  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  discharge," 
be  said. 

On  May  4.  1943.  VS.  Naval  Forces  engaged 
the  Empire  of  Japan  in  the  Coral  Sea.  It  was 
a  new  kind  of  naval  battle,  fought  entirely 
by  air  forces  without  contact  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  It  turned  back  an  attempted  in- 
vasion of  Port  Moresby. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Battle  of  Midway 
was  fought.  It  la  thought  to  have  been  the 
turning  point  in  the  war  In  the  Paciflc. 

In  concentrating  his  forces  at  Midway, 
Nimltz  had  taken  a  great  chance  that  the 
Japanese  would  not  strike  elsewhere. 

After  the  Coral  Sea  and  the  Midway  Tic- 
torlee,  Nimltz  eald  later.  "It  waa  Just  a  mat- 
ter of  time." 


Nimltz'  algnature  is  written  across  many 
famous  battles,  Tarawa,  Kwajeleln.  Saipan. 
Guam,  the  Philippine  Sea,  and  Leyte  Ouir. 

He  was  there  when  the  final  peace  was 
signed — Bigniflcantly  enough — on  the  deck 
of  the  battleship  Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

He  was  a  quietly  courageous  man  who  wore 
few  medals.  (One  of  them  waa  a  llfesaving 
medal  he  won  in  1913  as  the  youthful  com- 
mander of  the  submarine  Skipjack.)  Like 
his  contemporary.  Gen.  George  Marshall, 
Nimltz  never  wrote  his  memoirs.  Memoirs'. 
be  said,  often  contain  "nxany  critical  re- 
marks and  self-praise  at  the  expense  of 
others." 

Nonetheless,  his  name  is  indelibly  in- 
scribed in  American  military  history. 

(Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)   Light, 

Feb.  33,  1966) 

A  Texas  Hebo 

Chester  Nimltz  was  a  Texas  country  boy 
and  he  never  changed,  thank  goodness.  He 
never  put  on  airs. 

No  one  who  saw  the  newsreel  of  the 
Japanese  surrender  aboard  the  battleship 
Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay  will  ever  forget  the 
way  Nimltz  looked  and  acted — a  dominant 
figure  in  that  handsome  \uitform,  and  the 
authentic  hero  of  the  Paciflc  war,  who  waa  u 
relaxed  and  unpretentious  as  though  be  were 
signing  a  routine  order. 

This  was  the  man  who  Inherited  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Paciflc  Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
built  it  into  the  mightiest  armada  in  history 
and  led  it  through  a  series  of  decisive  bat- 
tles and  strategic  maneuvers  to  final  victory. 

They  called  him  "Cotton  Head"  when  be 
was  a  small  boy  In  his  native  Fredericksburg 
and  when  he  went  to  school  in  Kerrvllle. 
He  was  still  crowned  with  cotton  when  be 
died  at  80. 

The  five-star  fleet  admiral  was  still  on  the 
active  roll,  too,  although  his  son,  Chester 
W.  Nimltz  Jr.,  Is  a  retired  rear  admiral. 

Admiral  Nimltz  kept  himself  in  top  phys- 
ical condition.  One  of  bis  favorite  exercises, 
which  perhaps  reminded  him  of  his  hill 
country  background,  was  pitching  horse- 
shoes. 

Although  his  grandfather  had  been  a  sta- 
faring  man,  It  was  chance  that  steered  Nlmitz 
into  the  U.S.  Navy. 

As  they  prepare  to  bury  Chester  Nimltz 
with  military  honors  in  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Cemetery,  let  us  salute  the  passing 
of  a  great  American. 

(Prom  the  Port  Worth  (Tex.)  Stor-Telegram, 

Feb.  22.  1966) 

Texan   Diks   U.S.   Hxso 

Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  NlmlU,  who  died 
Sunday  at  80,  was  one  of  the  Nation's  truly 
great  sea  admirals  and  a  Texan  who  served 
his  country  with  unsurpassed  distinction. 

The  American  victory  over  the  Japanese 
fleet  in  the  Paciflc  In  the  torturous  years  of 
the  Second  World  War  was  the  strategic 
architecture  of  Admiral  Nlmitz  and  his  as- 
sociates. 

Before  the  Japanese  surrendered  In  1945 
Admiral  Nimltz  had  under  his  command  the 
greatest  armada  ever  assembled  under  one 
flag.  He  commanded  more  than  a  thousand 
ships,  thousands  of  combat  aircraft,  and  2 
mlUion  men.  And  the  Japanese  sea  power 
lay  In  a  shambles. 

Late  in  that  year  he  became  one  of  the 
four  senior  naval  chiefs  elevated  to  the  newly 
created  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet. 

As  soon  as  he  could  reassemble  a  fleet  after 
the  disastrous  Japanese  attack  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor December  7,  1941,  he  took  a  calculated 
risk  that  the  Japanese  would  strike  toward 
the  central  Paciflc  and  ordered  Adm.  WUUam 
F.  Halsey  to  waters  near  Midway  Island. 

The  battle  of  Midway  waa  a  tiiming  point 
In  the  war  and  broke  the  Japanese  hope  of 
taking  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  American 
c*rrter  planes  sank  four  of  Japan's  largest 
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curlers  and  a  heavy  cruiser  After  that 
battle,  and  the  earner  battle  of  !the  Coral  Sea, 
tt  Just,"  in  the  language  of  Adniral  Nimltz. 
•^leeame  a  question  of  time." 

Admiral  Nimltz  waa  bom  at  Fredericks- 
burg, In  the  Texas  hill  country,  of  early  Oer- 
Bsn  immigrant  stock.  Texans  will  mourn 
bis  death,  even  as  they  exulted  in  his  mag- 
nificent leadership  during  the  critical  years 
tiler  Pearl  Harbor. 

[Prom  Time  magazine,  Mar.  4,  1966] 
HxKOKs:  HoMX  Is  thz  Baxlok 

All  the  way  from  Washln(^n,  Chester 
Hlmltz  had  studied  the  statistm  of  disaster. 
None  conveyed  so  urgently  the  task  that 
laced  blm  as  the  sight  that  met  the  admiral 
tt  Pearl  Harbor  on  Christmas  Day,  1941. 
Where  3  weeks  earlier  the  proudest  flagships 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  bad  swung  at  anchor,  only 
imall  boaU  pUed  through  the  ell  slick,  stUl 
bringing  ashore  the  dead  crewdoen  of  a  dead 
8«ct. 

Thirty-seven  years  earlier,  bis  Annapolis 
dusbook  had  taken  a  curioualy  prophetic 
bearing  on  the  sailor  who  ww  to  lead  bis" 
Nation  out  of  the  greatest  naval  disaster  In 
It*  history.  "He  is  a  man,"  It  bad  said,  "of 
cheerful  yesterdays  and  confident  tomor- 
wn."  So  he  proved  to  be.  As  new  com- 
BULDder  in  chief  of  the  Paciflc  Fleet,  Nimltz 
•et  out  flrst  to  restore  the  Navy's  shattered 
Btrve — and  then  to  restore  the  Navy.  "I 
have  complete  confidence  in  you  men,"  he 
briskly  assured  the  ashen-faced  staff  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  "We've  taken  a  terrillc  wallop,  but 
I  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  out- 
come." In  less  than  3  years,  VS.  shipyards 
enabled  him  to  begin  to  fight  oa  even  terms. 
Id  the  meantime,  perilously  outnumbered, 
Nlmitz  played  a  brilliant  gama  of  parry  and 
Uirust. 

BREAK  IN  THE  CBAIM 

Japanese  strategy  was  to  (1)  destroy  the 
rat  of  the  Paciflc  Fleet  that  had  miraculously 
teen  on  patrol  when  the  dive  bomtJers  struck 
Pearl  Harbor:  and  (3)  build  such  strong 
defenses  on  its  newly  won  island  bases  that 
so  new  U.S.  force,  no  matter  bow  strong, 
could  possibly  break  through  to  disturb  the 
buier  empire.  The  island  of  Midway,  1,136 
Billes  northwest  of  Pearl  Harbor,  was  to  be 
the  final  link  In  this  defense  lihaln.  At  the 
cad  of  May  1942.  some  200  sh^s.  the  bulk 
of  the  Imperial  navy,  converged  for  an  Inva- 
•toD  of  Midway  and  a  second  surprise  at- 
tack on  the  battered  Paciflc  Fleet. 

By  then,  Nimltz  was  ready.  From  a  read- 
ing of  the  Japanese  "purple  code,"  deci- 
phered by  Army  cryptographers  nearly  a  year 
liefore,  naval  intelligence  knew  an  attack  was 
planned  at  Invasion  point  "AF,"  Washing- 
ton thought  that  "AF"  was  Hawaii  Itself. 
Klmltz  was  certain  It  was  Midway.  He  bol- 
•tend  the  little  Island  with  every  plane  he 
could  spare,  ordered  nearly  every  ship  in  his 
Rsnmand  to  rendezvous  Just  outside  what  be 
thought  would  be  the  farthest  radius  of 
Japanese  air  patrols.  Nimltz  urged  on  his 
commanders  the  same  policy  principle  of 
-calculated  risk"  that  he  himself  had  fol- 
lowed In  ordering  his  ships  to  Midway.  He 
explained :  "You  shall  Interpret  this  to  mean 
the  avoidance  of  exposure  of  your  force  to 
»ttack  by  superior  enemy  forces  without  good 
Pnwpect  of  inflicting,  as  a  rfceult  of  such 
exposure,  greater  damage  on  ttt«  enemy." 

VNMKNTIONABLE  WOtD 

His  gamble  paid  off.  In  the  resulting  bat- 
tie,  the  enemy  lost  four  irreplaceable  carriers 
•**  the  momentum  that  had  propelled  him 
TOP  victory  to  victory.  For  the  Japanese, 
Jj"^**y  became  an  unmentionable  word, 
ftoitz  Indulged  himself  In  a  rare  pun:  "Per- 
™P«  we  wlU  be  forgiven  if  we  elalm  that  we 
•»  about  midway  to  our  objective."  Though 
»ore  than  3  years  of  hard,  bltli«  fighting  re- 
*^»sd.  that  single,  3-day  battls  marked  the 
*ata«  point  of  the  Paciflc  war,  the  begln- 
■"»«  of  the  end  of  Japanese  ambitions. 
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A  spare,  modest,  friendly  man,  blue-eyed. 
Texas-bom  Cheater  Nlmitz  never  won  at 
sought  the  public  renown  that  came  to  tb* 
aloof  MacArthur  or  his  own  aubordlBate, 
flamboyant  William  "Bxill"  Halsey.  Early  In 
his  career  Nlmitz  bad  run  a  destroyer 
aground  in  Manila  Bay,  escaping  with  a  rep- 
rimand when  he  might  have  been  dnnnmcd 
from  the  service:  he  was  seldom  thereafter 
unsympathetic  to  the  shortcomings  of  Junior 
officers.  Despite  his  burdens  as  wartime 
commander,  he  revived  the  custom  of  invit- 
ing every  commander  who  passed  through 
Pearl  Harbor — from  tugboat  skipper  to  cap- 
tain of  the  biggest  battleship — to  chat  with 
him  in  his  office. 

After  the  war,  Nimltz,  now  one  of  four 
flve-star  admirals,*  succeeded  Adm.  Ernest 
King  as  chief  of  naval  operations  in  Wash- 
ington until  1947,  when  he  returned  to  bis 
adopted  home  in  the  Ban  Francisco  Bay  area 
to  serve  the  University  of  California  as  a 
regent  and  his  Nation  as  a  naval  adviser;  a 
five-star  admiral  is  never  retired.  In  bla 
study  he  kept  mementos  from  the  days  when 
be  commanded  the  greatest  armada  the 
world  has  ever  seen — or  is  likely  to  see  again. 
Last  week  Nimltz,  80,  died  at  bis  home  and 
waa  buried  beside  the  Pacific,  at  bis  own 
wish,  without  the  pomp  of  a  state  funeral, 
like  any  other  sailor  bcnne  from  the  sea. 


UTAH    RECXAMATION    PROJECT 
REPAID 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  before 
long  I  plan  to  go  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  to  urge  for  a  restora- 
tion of  about  $7.5  million  in  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1967  for  the  construction  of  the  vi- 
tal Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah 
project — a  participating  unit  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project. 

Last  year,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  the 
two  Appropriations  Committees  ap- 
proved my  request  for  funds  to  begin  the 
construction,  and  this  year,  Utah  officials 
have  told  me  they  were  planning  for  a 
big  step  forward  with  about  $18  million 
to  clear  early  construction  costs.  I  am 
told  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had 
asked  for  about  $20  million,  and  engi- 
neers considered  $10  million  as  the  mini- 
mum to  really  get  the  construction  on 
Its  way. 

However,  when  the  budget  came  to 
Congress  in  January  only  $2.7  million 
was  listed  for  this  Important  part  of  the 
central  Utah  project — the  project  that 
will  make  the  big  change  in  Utah's  water 
.picture,  bringing  life  to  the  parched 
farmlands  and  empty  water  taps  of  the 
Bonneville  basin. 

Many  will  ask  "Why  this  Increase  for 
Utah  in  times  of  war  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  finance  both  guns  and 
butter  out  of  one  checking  account?" 

Actually,  this  is  the  point:  Reclama- 
tion projects  are  not  a  handout  like  the 
many,  many  other  Federal  programs  c«i 
the  books  today.  Reclamation  projects 
are  repaid  to  the  Federal  Government — 
some  with  interest — by  the  users.  In 
addition,  reclamation  projects  help  pro- 
vide Jobs,  put  idle  land  into  farm  pro- 
duction, provide  electricity,  and  help 
broaden  the  tax  base. 

Just  the  other  day  an  Item  illustrating 
this  very  point  was  noticed  In  the  Utah 
press.    It  concerned  the  announcement 


'The  others,  all  dead:  Ernest  King.  Wil- 
liam Leahy  and  Halsey. 


that  a  water  users  assodatkm  had  made 
its  final  pasmient  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  Echo  Dam  project  which 
has  been  in  c^ieration  since  1932.  The 
association  made  annual  payments  of 
|8S,000  a  year  to  repay  the  Government 
for  the  construction  cost. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  am  told 
that  each  year  the  added  tax  revenues 
resulting  from  the  Echo  project  are 
greater  than  the  original  cost  of  it. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  reclamation  is  one  of  those  impor- 
tant activities  that  needs  to  be  a  sustain- 
ing program.  When  It  experiences  ups 
and  downs  due  to  pcdltieal  moods  and 
whims  from  the  White  House  its  major 
function  suffers.  That  Is  why  the  $2.7 
million  figure  for  the  central  Utah  proj- 
ect this  year  is  unrealistic.  At  that 
rate,  it  will  take  more  than  100  years  to 
complete  it. 

The  Provo  Daily  Herald,  a  well-known 
Utah  county  newspaper,  succinctly  sum- 
marized the  significance  of  the  repay- 
ment by  the  Weber  Water  Users  Asso- 
ciation and  pointed  to  the  need  for  the 
restoration  of  necessary  funds  for  the 
Boimeville  unit — for  it,  too.  someday  will 
be  repaid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Provo  Daily  Herald  of 
February  21,  1966.  be  Included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoiw. 
as  follows: 

£:xAMi>Lx  or  Ecao  Dam  Pbojbct 

A  news  item  out  of  Ogden  the  other  day 
should  be  caUed  to  the  attention  of  Presld«it 
Johnson,  the  Bureau  of  tba  Budget,  and 
Coogrsas. 

It  announced  simply  that  the  Weber  Water 
Users  Association  has  made  fLnal  payment  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  Echo  Dam 
ivoject.  The  dam,  in  operation  sine*  1932, 
is  operated  by  the  Weber  River  Water  Users 
Association,  The  association  has  made  an- 
nual payments  of  $88,000  a  year  to  repay  the 
Oovemment  for  the  construction  cost. 

Utah's  congressional  delegation  wiU  be  go- 
ing before  Congress  to  try  to  get  Prrtlrtaat 
Johnson's  request  at  93.7  million  for  central 
Utah  project  construction  raised  to  a  re- 
spectable figure  in  the  1967  fiscal  year. 

Those  with  influence  In  Increasing  the  al- 
location should  be  shown  that  the  central 
Utah  project  works  on  a  «*iT«n«i-  principle  as 
the  Echo  Dam  project.  Tba  moaey  allocated 
by  the  Ooveriunent  tot  conatraetioB  will  be 
paid  back. 

This  is  not  a  handout  Ukc  many  of  the 
Federal  programs  of  today.  It  Is  a  reclama- 
tion project  that  will  help  the  ecoaamy  by 
providing  Jobs,  putting  idle  land  into  farm 
production,  building  powerplants  Oiat  wUl 
provide  electricity  for  Indwitrlal  *nA  mu- 
nicipal uses,  and  broadening  the  tax  base. 

And  Uncle  Sam  wlH  get  bis  BKmey  back 
wltb  Interest. 

Surely  In  a  budget  of  $113.a  billion  more 
than  t3.7  million  can  be  found  so  that  the 
Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah  proj- 
ect can  get  moving  at  more  than  a  snaU's 
pace. 

This  was  to  be  the  big  year  for  the  project. 
The  people  of  the  seven  counties  comprising 
the  Central  Utah  Conservancy  District  voted 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  repayment 
contract.  The  Bureau  of  Reelamatton  asked 
for  around  918  mtllion  and  eagineera  consid- 
ered 910  million  the  minimum  to  really  get 
construction  moving  In  a  Wg  way. 

In  seeking  a  step-up  In  the  appropriation, 
the  people  in  the  conservaney  district  do  not 
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b*Te  their  handa  out  for  a  Oovvmment  give- 
away. They  are  seeking  a  loan  you  might 
■ay,  to  build  the  structure*  that  will  enable 
Utah  to  use  Its  decreed  share  of  water  from 
the  Colorado  River,  water  that  will  give 
this  area  of  the  State  a  shot  In  the  arm. 

The  Echo  Dam  project  la  a  good  example  of 
the  way  this  type  (tf  program  works.  The 
example  should  be  held  up  for  all  to  see  In 
official  circles  In  Washington. 


SENATOR  GRUENINO  HONORED  BY 
ALASKAN  AMERICAN  LEGION 
POST 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Ernist  Gruenimo,  of  Alaska,  is 
not  only  one  of  the  original  cospon- 
sors  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  but 
in  the  struggle  for  eiuu:tment  of  this 
worthy  legislation  he  has  been  one  of 
the  most  stalwart  suiH>orters  of  the  bill, 
working  for  its  pttssage  from  its  incep- 
tion to  its  final  disposition.  He  was 
present  to  receive  a  Presidential  pen 
when  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
signed  the  GI  bill  into  law  last  Thurs- 
day. 

Last  month,  the  Auke  Bay  Post  No. 
25.  of  Auke  Bay.  Alaska,  passed  a  reso- 
lution commending  Senator  GRUxmifG 
not  only  for  his  tremendous  work  on  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  but  also  for  his  con- 
stant interest  in  the  field  of  veterans' 
affairs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxsoLunoN  OF  Amu  Bat  Post  No.  35,  the 
Amxucan  liCQioN,  Axna  Bat,  Alaska 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Eenest  QXTTKifiNO, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Alaska,  has  established  a 
long  record  of  service  to  and  Interest  In  the 
welfare  of  America's  war  veterans;   and 

Whereas  said  Ernxst  0>ttxnino.  when  he 
was  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  did 
order  a  special  session  of  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature for  the  sole  purpose  of  enacting  the 
Alaska  World  War  n  Veterans  Act  to  help 
Alaska's  returning  servicemen  In  their  tran- 
sition from  military  to  civilian  life:  and 

Whereas  said  BiincsT  OauxmNO,  soon  after 
becoming  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  per- 
ceived the  need  for  Federal  legislation  to 
help  the  increasing  numbers  of  returning 
servicemen  in  building  a  better  and  more 
substantial  civilian  life  and  thus  became  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  so-called  cold 
war  OI  bill  of  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  of  Alaska 
has  also  supported  and  endorsed  said  cold 
war  OI  bill  of  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  cold  war  OI  bUl  of  rights  was 
passed  in  final  form  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
jgreaa  of  the  United  States  during  this  past 
week  and  is  now  awaiting  final  approval  and 
signature  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  Now,  therefore,  it  Is  hereby 

Resolved  by  Auke  Bay  Post  No.  25,  the 
American  Legion,  meeting  in  regular  testion 
at  Auke  Bay,  AUuka,  thi»  11th  day  of  Febru- 
ary 1986,  That  it  commends  the  long  history 
of  leadership  and  service  given  to  America's 
former  servicemen  by  the  Honorable  Euntar 
OaumLNO,  U.S.  Senator  from  Alaska,  and 
that  it  offers  its  most  sincere  congratulations 
and  appreciation  to  Senator  OavxiriNa  for 
the  final  passage  of  the  so-called  cold  war 
OI  bUl  of  rlghU;  and  It  is  further 

Retolvtd,  That  a  copy  of  thU  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  HtnBtr  Huic- 
rHxzT.  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
In  hlK  capacity  as  Presiding  dBcer  of  the 
V3.  Senate,  requesting  that  this  resolution 


be  printed  In  the  Conoxxssional  Rbcoio  in 
order  to  Inform  all  persons  of  the  apprecia- 
tion by  this  organization  for  the  special 
Interest  shown  by  Senator  Buobbt  Qruxnino 
in  veterans  legislation. 

EaviN  B.  Haoibof, 

Commander. 
Attest: 

Gbosok  L.  Bakxe, 

Adjutant. 


RIBICOPP  EXPLAINS  NEW  MENTAL 
HEALTH  PROGRAMS  TO  PALM 
BEACH  COUNTY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago,  I  spoke  before  the  Palm 
Beach  County  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion, at  dedication  ceremonies  for  a  new 
administration  building  at  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  This  fine  group  is  ambitious 
in  its  determination  to  further  the  cause 
of  men,  women,  and  children  who  suffer 
emotional  disorders.  Because  there  has 
been  wide  interest  in  the  speech  I  gave 
there — attempting  to  explain  some  of  the 
new  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  field — I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AODBKSS  BT  Senator  Abraham  RmcoFr 

This  afternoon  we  dedicate  a  building  In 
the  cause  of  mental  health. 

But  we  do  more  than  dedicate  a  build- 
ing. We  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  human  beings — of  men  and  women  and 
children  who  suffer  mental  disorders. 

As  members  of  the  Palm  Beach  County 
Mental  Health  Association,  you — and  your 
auxiliary — the  Women's  League  for  Mental 
Health  of  Palm  Beach  County — have  given 
your  hands  and  hearts  to  this  endeavor. 
This  building  bears  witness  to  your  success— 
and  holds  great  promise  for  the  future. 

Our  Nation  is  now  committed  to  an  all- 
out  fight  for  mental  health.  Even  If  It  Is 
only  a  battle  in  a  larger  war  against  human 
suffering.  It  cannot  be  loet.  And  you  In  this 
audience  are  In  the  forefront. 

Looking  into  your  faces.  I  am  moved  to 
think  of  matters  more  basic  than  technical 
rules  regarding  States  and  communities — of 
regional  offices.  Interstate  compacts,  legisla- 
tive acts.  I  see  pec^le.  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  other  people  who  need  help. 

Historically,  the  respMsnsibllity  for  mental 
health  started  In  communities,  then  shifted 
almoet  entirely  to  the  States.  Now  It  Is 
reverting  to  communities.  There  Is  one 
enormous  difference:  Substantial  help  Is 
now  available  from  both  Federal  and  State 
governments,  which  are  sharing  the  responsi- 
bility. 

But  the  size  of  the  problem  Is  ever  in- 
creasing. At  this  moment  there  are  about 
1  million  patients  under  mental  health 
care — either  In  hospital  beds  or  as  outpa- 
tients In  local.  State,  or  Federal  public  or 
private  facilities.  A  few  of  them  are  being 
treated  by  private  psychiatrists. 

A  total  of  about  3  million  patients  wUl  be 
under  care  during  the  year.  Thla  figure  ac- 
counts for  approximately  1  percent  of  our 
population. 

Of  the  3  million  under  treatment,  about 
half  wUl  occupy  hospital  beds. 

Every  day  we  spend  more  than  97^  mUUon 
In  caring  for  all  these  people  who  need  some 
form  of  psychiatric  care. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  spending  a  total  of  an 
estimated  93.8  billion  annually  oa  mental 
health  services. 


The  cost  In  dollars  only  Introduces  the 
story.  In  terms  of  loss  of  precious  human 
talent.  In  terms  of  family  misery,  in  terms 
of  personal  tragedy,  the  cost  cannot  be 
measured. 

And  we  have  not  even  begim  to  satisfy  the 
needs.  Because  of  lack  of  manpower  and 
money — to  say  nothing  of  the  more  funda- 
mental lack  of  knowledge — ^many  are  not 
getting  the  most  effective  care.  And  who 
knows  how  many  more  who  need  care  get  no 
care  at  all?  We  must  realize  that  as  the 
public  becomes  better  educated  for  mental 
health,  and  when  we  have  more  community 
mental  health  facilities  and  services,  many 
more  will  be  demanding  care.  Will  the  num- 
ber then  Jump  from  1  percent  to,  say,  3 
percent  of  the  population? 

How  many  employees  and  how  many  dol- 
lars would  be  required  to  give  competent 
mental  health  care  to  6  or  7  million  people 
a  year?  And  even  then,  with  3  percent  of  the 
population  under  treatment,  how  many  more 
people  who  need  care  still  could  not  get  it? 

No  matter  how  overwhelming  these  prob- 
lems may  seem  to  us  now,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  mental  Illness  Is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem that  has  suddenly  arisen  to  perplex  u>. 
Mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation  have 
been  with  us  since  man  has  walked  upright. 
But  for  the  first  time,  we  are  looking  at  these 
problems  rather  than  looking  away,  as  we 
have  done  In  the  past. 

Just  3  years  ago,  President  Kennedy  moved 
to  crown  the  efforts  of  people  like  yourselves 
who  had  worked  so  hard  in  this  field.  In 
the  first  special  Presidential  message  on 
mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation  ever 
presented  to  Congress,  he  made  it  clear  that 
a  concerted  national  attack  on  mental  dli- 
orders  was  both  possible  and  practical. - 

He  presented  a  new  program  to  Congres*— 
a  program  which  carried  g^eat  hope  (or 
mentally  111  and  mentally  retarded  men, 
women,  and  children. 

This  new  program  was  the  result  of  a 
great  amount  of  staff  work  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
where  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  at  that  time. 

Underlying  this  new  law  of  the  land, 
which  I  was  proud  to  support  and  vote  for, 
Is  a  humane  and  scientific  truth.  The 
great  majority  of  people  who  suffer  mental 
afflictions  can  achieve  a  social  adjustment 
that  gives  them  self-respect  and  dignity 
In  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  man. 

At  the  heart  of  the  new  program  Is  this 
new  concept:  Many  forms  and  degrees  of 
mental  illness  can  be  prevented  or  treated 
more  effectively  through  community-ori- 
ented preventive,  diagnostic,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  services  than  through  care 
In  a  large  State  mental  hospital. 

The  program  aims  to  use  Federal  resources 
to  stimulate  State,  local,  and  private  acUon. 
It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible within  a  decade  or  two  to  reduce  the 
number  of  patients  now  under  custodial 
care  by  SO  percent  or  more. 

Central  to  the  new  program  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  comprehensive  conununlty 
health  centers.  The  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  In  a  definitive  survey  some  years 
ago,  recommended  that  four  such  centers 
be  esUbllahed  In  Florida— one  in  Palm 
Beach,  one  In  Tampa,  one  In  Miami,  and  one 
in  Orlando. 

I  know  of  your  Interst  In  such  a  center. 
Today  I  want  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
natiu'e  and  fimctlona  of  a  conununlty  men- 
tal health  center.  As  a  ooimty  mental 
health  association,  you  can  participate  in 
its  development  and  operation.  After  all, 
you  represent  the  community  initiative  and 
community  support  without  which  a  mental 
health  center  cannot  come  into  being,  and 
without  which  meaningful  services  cannot 
be  maintained. 

What  are  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters?   Just  as  unportant,  what  are  they  not. 
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A  community  mental  health  center  is  not 
necessarily  a  new  agency  In  thfl  community's 
roster  of  public  service  institutions.  Rather. 
a  community  mental  health  cehter  Is  a  pro- 
mm  of  services.  It  is  a  network  of  Inte- 
grated mental  health  service^  which  pro- 
vides a  full  range  of  care  for  the  mentally 

m.  I 

This  means  that  a  community  menUl 
health  center  program  aims  ajt  the  preven- 
tion of  mental  illness,  the  diagnosis  of  men- 
tal Illness  when  it  occurs,  treatment  of  such 
BtenUI  illnees.  and  rehablUtatioa  during 
the  period  of  recovery. 

The  full  range  of  mental  llealth  services 
thould  be  avaUable  right  in  the  patient's 
own  community.  Patients  sl^ould  be  able 
to  get  services  where  and  wHan  they  need 
them.  Such  needed  services  should  be 
firought  directly  to  patients,  t*  at  least  be 
located  cloee  by.  I  . 

We  used  to  put  away  ouj-  mental  pa- 
tienu.  Now  we  realize  therei  Is  very  little 
therapeutic  value  to  be  gained  from  their 
Isolation  at  a  great  dlstanc^  from  home. 
Quite  the  reverse:  This  antlqiie  custom  pro- 
duces tremendous  problems  for  the  patients, 
their  (amines,  and  the  peo^e  who  care 
for  them.  And  even  when  isolated  and 
iceluded  patients  do  recover,  nwe  then  must 
help  them  reenter  the  community  and 
become  readjusted.  Our  space  sclentuts 
talk  about  the  great  friction  and  heat  which 
are  generated  by  reentry  wlym  astronauts 
tetum  to  the  earth's  environment  and  re- 
adjust to  it.  As  you  who  hnte  sponsored  a 
Phoenix  Club  for  the  social  rehabilitation 
of  psychiatric  patients  well  know — friction 
and  beat  is  also  generated  v^hen  a  patient 
reenters  the  everyday  workactay  world  here 
on  earth.  . 

We  must  remember  that  oaire  should  be 
available  when  it  is  needed  as  well  as  where 
It  Is  needed.  For  this  reason,  the  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  pmgrem  stresses 
the  Importance  o(  having  emergency  peychla- 
trlc  facilities.  It  is  essential  that  care  be 
available  on  a  34-hour-a-day  and  7-day8-a- 
veek  basis.  Like  other  foms  of  illness, 
mental  Illness  does  not  respe(:t  the  clock. 

When  it  does  develop,  it  is  Xhen  that  care 
Is  needed.  And  such  ImmedlRte  care — such 
early  diagnosis  and  treament-«-«erves  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  more  severe  Illness. 
Availability  of  care,  then,  is  basic  to  the 
Idea  o(  the  community  mental  health  cen- 
t«r.  There  is  also  a  second  concept  which  is 
basic  to  the  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter approach.  This  Is  "continuity  of  care." 
Basically,  this  refers  to  the  provision  of  an 
Integnted  and  coordinated  program  of  treat- 
ment services  as  the  patieht's  treatment 
prtigresses. 

As  the  patient's  Illness  motts  on  in  time, 
bis  needs  for  treatment  change.  These 
chnaging  needs  should  be  topt  with  appro- 
priate changes  in  service.  AH  ftn  early  stage 
in  his  illness,  a  patient  may  hRve  to  be  hos- 
pitalized for  treatment  as  an  inpatient, 
later  he  may  need  only  outpatient  care  on  a 
weekly  basis  while  he  continues  to  work 
Mid  live  with  his  family.  The  community 
mental  health  center  should  provide  the  full 
nnge  of  treament  services  vfttlch  a  patient 
may  need.  ! 

As  an  Incentive,  the  Comtaunlty  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  of  19«3  authorized  »150 
million  for  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  con- 
struction of  community  menltil  health  cen- 
ters. The  1905  amendment  to  the  Centers 
*ct  provided  funds  to  help  $tiance  the  Ini- 
tial cosu  at  staffing,  while  communities  ar- 
f»J»ged  their  own  long-term  financing.  All 
community  mental  health  eenters  which 
»l«h  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  grants — either 
(or  construction  or  staff  salaries — must  pro- 
vide five  basic  services: 

'Irat,  thsy  must  provide  Inpatient  care 
Of  hospital  care — ears  of  tbe  patient  on  a 
'♦-hour-a-day  basis.  In  moat  centers,  the 
average  period  of  ba^ltaliziiUon  would  be 
no  more  than  several  weeks. 


Second,  comn^unlty  mental  health  centers 
must  provide  outpatient  care.  This  may  b* 
found  in  mental  hygiene  clinics,  child  guid- 
ance clinics  or  the  outpatient  clinics  of  State 
hospitals.  What  »  community  mental  health 
center  must  do  Is  to  place  such  outpatient 
care  in  the  context  of  a  compleu  range  of 
services. 

Third,  partial  hospitalization  Is  a  vital 
part  of  n  complete  mental  health  center  pro- 
gram. Many  patients  need  the  benefits  of 
full  hospital  care — but  they  dont  need 
overnight  accommodations.  When  he  is  a 
patient  In  a  day  hospital,  a  man  may  live 
at  home  with  his  family  and  go  to  the  hos- 
pital only  during  the  workday  hours.  Or. 
If  he  te  lu  a  night  hospital,  he  can  come  In 
after  work  and  get  treatment  during  evening 
hours,  sleep  at  the  hospital,  and  go  to  work 
In  the  morning. 

Fourth,  emergency  services  are  essential  If 
there  Is  to  be  true  availability  of  care. 
Emergency  rooms  or  accident  wards  have 
long  been  hallmarks  of  general  hospitals. 
With  the  commuixlty  mental  health  center, 
emergency  units  have  been  added  to  the 
range  of  services  for  the  care  of  the  mentally 
lU. 

Fifth,  a  community  mental  health  center 
should  provide  community  consultation  and 
education,  geared  to  give  mental  health  ad- 
vice and  consultation  to  the  non-mental 
health  agencies  of  the  conununlty.  Many 
mentally  111  persons  never  come  In  contact 
with  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  or  social 
workers.  Some  turn  to  clergymen,  some  to 
public  welfare  workers. 

Policemen  and  probation  officers  and 
teachers  come  in  contact  with  human  be- 
ings In  times  of  trouble.  If  these  people  can 
locate  the  community  resources  available  and 
gel  the  support  and  help  of  mental  health 
professionals,  they  will  be  able  to  get  effec- 
tive preliminary  advice  and  guidance  and 
they  will  learn  to  recognize  the  earliest  symp- 
toms of  emotional  disturbance.  Teachers, 
occasionally,  can  help  prevent  mental  Ill- 
ness by  the  early  recognition  and  treatment 
of  a  mental  disorder. 

Here  I  want  to  emphasize  especially  to  you 
who  are  so  deeply  Interested  In  a  clinic  the 
Importance  of  comprehensive  services  for 
children.  We  have  made  great  progress. 
But  all  our  efforts,  though  they  run  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  represent  a  new  direction 
In  mental  health,  will  not  be  meaningful  if 
they  fall  to  ease  the  plight  of  seriously  dis' 
turbed  children.  Here  In  Palm  Beach 
County,  for  instance,  you  have  a  child 
guidance  clinic,  but  no  facility  for  the 
psychotic  child. 

From  a  more  personal  point  of  view,  'I 
have  felt  the  need  for  a  program  covering 
the  emotionally  disturbed  child. 

Like  most  people,  I  pondered  the  reasons 
behind  the  Kennedy  assassination.  I  read 
the  Warren  Commission's  thorough  report 
carefully.  Through  the  maze  of  discussion 
and  statistics,  through  the  tangled  testimony 
of  the  witnesses,  through  the  awful  deed  It- 
self, there  seemed  to  nin  one  Indisputable 
fact:  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  the  murderer,  was 
mentally  Ul.  and  his  illness  had  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  In  New  York 
City  when  he  was  13  years  old.  Yet  society 
had  let  him  slip  through  its  fingers.  Had 
Oswald  received  psychiatric  help  when  he  was 
young,  John  Kennedy  might  be  alive  today. 
A  social  worker  who  Interviewed  the  young 
Oswald  in  1953  wrote:  "Despite  his  with- 
drawal, he  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  not 
so  difficult  to  reach  as  he  appears,  and 
patient,  prolonged  effort  In  a  sustained  re- 
lationship with  one  therapist  might  bring 
results.  There  are  Indications  that  he  has 
suffered  serious  personality  damage,  but  If 
he  can  receive  help  quickly,  this  might  be 
repaired  to  some  extent." 

The  dry  but  eloquent  conunent  of  the  War- 
ren Commission  was:  "Oswald  never  re- 
ceived that  help." 


There  was  a  clear  need  to  develop  con- 
structive legislation  which  would  help  pre- 
vent future  Oswalds  from  future  deeds  of 
anger  and  sorrow. 

Last  year,  I  drafted  a  scries  of  ameud- 
nocnts  geared  to  Improve  child  health  and 
welfare  services — amendments  I  called 
"Chlldcare."  In  one  of  tlie  new  amendments 
I  asked  for  a  "Joint  Conunlssion  on  Mental 
Health  of  Children." 

My  amendment  was  enacted  Into  law. 
The  feeling  prevailed  that  we  should  have 
a   study   first,   and   base   further   legislation 
setting  up  needed  services  on  its  findings. 

The  Commission  Is  organized  and  will  be- 
gin Its  work  shortly.  Its  task  Is  not  an  easy 
one:  It  must  assess  the  needs,  recommend 
solutions,  and  provide  us  with  the  hard  facts 
and  figures  we  need  to  convince  the  Nation 
and  Congress  that  an  effective  new  program 
Is  needed. 

Here  In  Palm  Beach  County,  you  have  a 
child  guidance  clinic.  You  have  an  adult 
peychiatrlc  clinic  and  a  county  home  and 
hospital  or  nursing  home.  Tou  have  general 
hospitals  with  some  few  facilities  for  the 
mentally  111.  And,  perhaps  most  Important, 
you  have  yourselves — a  county  mental  health 
association  composed  of  dedicated  men  and 
women,  working  In  a  Just  cause. 

Your  challenge  Is  clear.  You  have  the 
talent,  you  have  the  will,  you  have  the 
means — you  know  what  you  want — a  com- 
prehensive cooomunlty  mental  health  cen- 
ter, to  truly  serve  the  emotionally  disturbed 
people  of  this  area.  I  have  outlined  gen- 
erally the  criteria  you  must  ntect  In  formu- 
lating your  application  to  the  mental  health 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Florida — an  ap- 
plication which  win  then  be  forwarded  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Of  course,  I  know  your  prob)«ns.  The 
Federal  funds  are  limited,  priorities  must  be 
assigned,  the  State  of  Florida  has  already 
announced  other  commitments.  But  com- 
munltiee  that  draw  up  the  best  plans  and 
are  all  set  to  go  with  them  are  In  the  best 
position  in  these  matters  In  the  end.  So  I 
suggest  that,  working  together  vTtth  all  the 
Interested  people  in  the  area,  you  press  on 
toward  your  goal.  And  I  suggest,  too.  that 
you  make  use  of  the  expertise  and  knowl- 
edge your  go\'emment  provides  through  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Facilities  Branch 
of  the  NaUonal  InsUtute  of  Mental  Health — 
whose  Job  It  Is  to  give  technical  advice  to 
communities  anxious  to  develop  mental 
health  centers. 

A  community  mental  health  center  is  a 
true  "community"  endeavor.  Whatever  the 
source  of  the  money  may  be  tor  building 
and  operating  a  commuiUty  mental  health 
center,  the  interest  behind  the  center  must 
come  from  the  community's  citizens.  It  Is 
the  people  who  live  In  the  community  who 
must  become  Involved  in  the  planning  and 
the  development  of  a  center,  and  It  is  these 
people  who  must  stay  involved  In  Its  opera- 
tion. 

One  more  thing:  Leaders  In  human  and 
social  welfare  tend  to  be  too  modest.  You 
are  really  very  important  people.  Your  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen,  Governor  and  State 
legislators  have  respect  for  your  experience, 
your  Judgment  and  your  dedication  to  pub- 
lic service.  Make  it  a  point  to  see  them 
often,  to  share  your  problems  and  your  goals 
with  them,  and  to  educate  them  In  the  de- 
tails of  your  crucially  important  work. 

Those  of  us  who  are  your  proven  friends  In 
helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  mental  Ill- 
ness ask  you  to  speak  up  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children — and  men  and  women. 
Make  it  your  business  to  see  that  all  the  facts 
are  kpown  to  jrour  legislators  in  your  State 
and  in  Washington,  and  follow  up  throxigh 
community  action  at  home.  ¥<ot  Americans 
and  their  elected  representatives  do  care: 
They  are  compassionate,  they  are  reaMstlc — 
and  pragmatic.  To  produce  the  answers, 
they  need  only  understand  the  facts. 
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Tour  job  Is  to  give  them  these  facts.  Tour 
Job  Is  to  convince  tbem  of  your  cause. 

The  goal  Is  high — the  undertaking  ambi- 
tious. But  a  proposal  of  lesser  scope  would 
scarcely  meet  the  need. 

Let  us  continue,  then,  to  act,  and  work, 
both  for  the  person  whose  mental  health  la 
affected  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Both 
will  be  the  better  for  It. 

As  a  gifted  writer  has  said:  "In  the  last 
analysis,  the  realm  of  the  mind  and  spirit  Is 
the  dwelling  place  of  man's  enduring  power." 


CHECKING  JUDICIAL  DISCRETION 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  Federal  case  law  holds 
that  a  criminal  sentence  is  within  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  trial  judge,  and 
may  not  be  challenged  successfully  in  the 
courts  of  appeals  unless  the  sentence  im- 
posed exceeds  the  maximum  limits  set 
by  statute.  Therefore,  when  a  trial 
Judge  decides  to  refuse  probation  and 
Imposes  a  prison  sentence  and  when  the 
tritd  Judge  sets  the  terms  of  that  sen- 
tence, those  decisions  are  beyond  review. 

The  inability  of  the  Federal  courts  of 
appeals  to  review  the  sentencing  deci- 
sions of  the  district  courts  stands  In 
marked  contrast  to  the  practice  of  some 
17  of  our  States,  the  practice  of  many 
foreign  nations,  including  England  and 
Canada,  and  the  concern  shown  in  the 
review  of  every  other  aspect  of  a  criminal 
proceeding. 

Appellate  review  of  Federal  ciimlnal 
sentences  has  long  been  advocated  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Rokan 
Hruska.  In  November,  Senator  Hruska 
Introduced  S.  2722,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
review  of  sentences  Imposed  in  the  dis- 
trict courts.  This  bill  is  a  substantially 
redrafted  version  of  a  measure  that  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  three 
previous  occasions.  The  main  object  of 
the  proposed  legislation  is  to  eliminate 
imreasonable  sentences  by  providing  a 
means  for  the  direct  appeal  of  the  trial 
Judge's  exercise  of  discretion  In  imposing 
sentence.  S.  2722  is  a  tribute  to  Senator 
Hruska 's  steadfast  belief  in  appellate  re- 
view of  sentences  as  a  means  for  improv- 
ing the  sentencing  process. 

The  merits  of  Senator  Hruska's  efforts 
to  provide  a  check  on  unrestrained  sen- 
tencing discretion  have  recently  been 
recognized  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
Washhigton  Post  editorial  which  ap- 
peared on  March  4,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ClUCKINO     JVOICIAI.     DISCRBTION 

Impre8iil>re  support  has  been  adduced  for 
Senator  Hsvska's  bill  to  permit  the  review 
of  sentences  of  more  than  1  year  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  The  chief  Justification  for  the 
bill  Is  the  fact  that  even  the  best  of  vour 
Judges  are  human  beings.  As  such,  they  are 
open  to  error  of  Judgment.  It  Is  no  less  im- 
portant to  correct  such  errors  than  It  Is  to 
straighten  out  procedural  Irregularities  and 
to  guarantee  a  fair  trial. 

The  aim  to  be  sought  Is  not.  as  former  U.S. 
Attorney  David  C.  Acbeaon  noted,  the  homog- 
enlzatlon  of  sentences.  Judges  usually  have 
good  reason  for  imposing  different  sentences 
upon  individuals  found  guilty  of  the  same 
crime.  But  when  due  allowance  has  been 
made  for  tailoring  the  sentence  to  the  Indi- 


vidual ofTender,  some  excesses  remain.  Judge 
Stanley  A.  Welgel,  of  OaUfamla,  t<dd  a  Senate 
subcommittee  that  a  few  judges  habitually 
"lay  It  on"  offenders  In  their  courts.  Others 
tend  to  impose  very  severe  sentences  for 
crimes  of  a  particular  kind.  And  every  Judge 
may  occasionally  abuse  his  discretion  In  one 
or  more  of  the  hundreds  of  cases  that  nor- 
mally como  before  his  court  in  the  course  of 
a  year. 

It  is  a  wise  safeguard  to  allow  an  appellate 
review  in  such  cases.  Judge  Welgel  noted 
that  eight  American  States  and  Britain  al- 
ready allow  such  a  check  on  the  trial  Judge's 
discretion.  The  mere  presence  of  such  a 
power  In  the  appellate  courts,  he  told  the 
subcommittee,  would  operate  as  a  curb  on 
excessively  harsh  or  lenient  sentencing. 

We  also  agree  that  the  court  of  appeals  is 
the  proper  body  to  do  this  reviewing.  To 
assemble  a  panel  ot  district  court  Judges 
for  the  purpose  would  be  awkward,  especially 
In  one-Judge  districts.  This  might  turn  out 
to  be  more  of  an  interference  with  the  trial 
judge's  primary  sentencing  function  than  a 
proper  review  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
Initial  sentence  appears  unreasonable.  The 
multiplication  of  such  appeals  would  be  dis- 
couraged by  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  that  the  appellate  court  could 
Increase  his  sentence  Instead  of  reducing  It. 

The  case  that  has  been  made  for  sentence 
review  Is  so  strong  that  our  Judicial  system 
Is  going  to  seem  defective  until  Congress  ap- 
proves this  reform. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEDERAL 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
FUNDS  AMONG  THE  STATES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  the  press  of  other  responsibilities 
prevented  me  from  being  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  Wednesday 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  fMr.  Curtis]  made  his  ex- 
cellent statement  concerning  the  mal- 
distribution of  Federal  research  and 
development  funds  among  the  Statee. 
The  statement,  and  the  colloquy  that 
ensued,  underlined  several  very  Impor- 
tant points. 

As  chairman  of  the  newly  created 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research 
of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, I  share  the  concern  of  Senator 
Curtis  and  the  other  Senators  which 
was  expressed  during  this  most  Inter- 
esting colloquy.  There  Is  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  almost  $16  billion  for  research 
and  development  by  the  several  agencies 
can,  and  must,  be  made;  $16  billion 
represents  a  significant  input  Into  the 
economy,  and  I  think  that  we  are  in 
general  agreement  that  the  expenditure 
.of  these  funds  is  an  essential  Investment 
In  the  future  of  our  great  country.  And, 
I  think  that  I  can  safely  say  that  the 
expenditure  of  this  money  can  and 
should  be  an  investment  In  the  fuUire 
of  each  of  the  several  States,  without 
regard  to  geogri4}hlc  location  or  the 
accidents  of  history. 

I  agree,  as  well,  with  the  distinguished 
scientist  and  author.  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp, 
when  he  wrote  in  the  March  1966  Issue 
of  Fortune  magazine — and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks — that: 

It  is  clear  that  big  Oorernment  contracts 
go  where  the  brains  are. 


Dr.  Lapp  pointed  out  In  his  article 
that: 

As  technology  works  unforeseeable 
changes  in  the  U.S.  economy,  the  "drain" 
areas  have  plenty  of  reason  for  concern 
about   the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  cycle  of 
concentration  of  brainpower  is  a  self- 
perpetuating  one,  and  that  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  take  st^s  to 
husband  our  Intellectual  resources  and 
to  nurture  them  so  that  they  might  grow 
and  flourish. 

Traditionally,  we  have  been  concerned 
about  and  have  taken  steps  to  Insure  the 
conservation  of  agricultiu-al  capacity, 
mineral  and  ore  deposits,  as  well  as  the 
natural  beauty  of  our  States.  Now  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  conserve  what 
is  perhaps  our  most  important  resource 
for  the  future,  our  brainpower,  our  In- 
tellectual capabilities.  If  we  are  to  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  demands  of  the  future 
and  develop  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  no  State,  no  region  of 
the  country  has  a  comer  on  the  ability 
to  produce  brainpower — we  cannot  af- 
ford intellectual  underdevelopment  in 
any  part  of  our  Nation.  We  must  take 
steps  to  insure  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  Federal  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  which  have  be- 
come so  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
academic  excellence. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  responsibility 
for  achieving  this  most  desirable  end  is 
not  ours  alone.  Certainly,  we  can  legis- 
late a  formula  for  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  research  and  development 
funds.  But  it  might  be  asked,  will  that 
lead  to  a  high  quality  research,  will  the 
money  be  well  spent,  or  will  lihese  ex- 
penditures be  wasted  by  an  arbitrary  ap- 
plication of  a  formula  for  distribution  to 
the  "have  not"  States? 

We  must  proceed  cautiously  if  we  are 
to  benefit  not  only  the  States  which  we 
represent,  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
We  must  turn  our  attentions,  and  it  is 
the  plan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research  to  do  so,  to  the  many 
vital  questions  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional science  and  research  policy. 

And,  the  States  themselves  must  re- 
tool to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 
They  must  aggressively  compete  in  the 
brainpower  marketplace,  they  must 
marshal  their  resources  and  their  initia- 
tive, in  order  to  reverse  the  trend  of  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  hope  that  Con- 
gress can  provide  the  stimulus  for  this 
through    certain     legislative    changes. 
And  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
Joined  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  and  others.  In  sponsor- 
ing Senate  Resolution  231. 
Exhibit  1 
Whxbk  thx  Bxains  Abk 
(By  Ralph  I.  Lapp) 

(NoT».— Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp  is  a  nuclear 
physicist  who  has  written  extensively  on 
atomic  energy  and  has  served  as  an  adviser 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.) 

The  16  Midwestern  Congressmen  who  flled 
into  the  office  of  SecreUry  of  Defense  Mc- 
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Namara  were  determined  vT  find  out  why 
tbelr  region  lagged  so  far  Mhlnd  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  In  winning  prime 
retearcb  and  development  contracts.  As  Is 
big  wont,  the  Secretary  gave  them  a  clear  cut 
but  somewhat  dismaying  answer:  "We  seek 
the  best  brains  and  we  go  where  they  are. 
And  generally  speaking,  they  are  not  In  the 
jildwest." 

That  confrontation  occuWed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1962.  Since  then  mlflwesterners  and 
others  whose  regions  are  ohronlc  also-rans 
in  the  competition  for  ch<)tce  Government 
B.  &  D.  contracts  have  become  acutely  aware 
of  what  McNamara  meant  by  brains.  The 
distorted  map  above  |not  printed  in  Record] 
shows  the  uneven  geographic  distribution  of 
top  U.S.  scientific  personnel,  a  group  defined 
here  as  those  individuals  who  are  engaged 
In  basic  research,  development,  and  design, 
plus  those  scientifically  trained  adminis- 
trators who  propose  and  manage  high-tech- 
nology research  projects. 

No  section  of  the  country  has  a  monopoly 
on  the  production  of  scientists,  but  a  few 
favored  areas  are  the  dominant  employers 
and  therefore  gain  a  disproportionate  eco- 
nomic advantage.  States  such  as  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  which  eduoate  more  Ph.  D. 
scientists  than  they  employ,  can  be  said  to 
suffer  a  special  kind  of  "brMn  drain,"  while 
other  States  such  as  Caltfornia  and  New 
Tork,  which  experience  ani  In-mlgration  of 
scientific  talent,  enjoy  a  "brain  gain." 
What's  more,  the  rich  States  tend  to  get 
richer  as  their  concentrated  talent  exerts  a 
powerful  pull  on  younger  eclentists.  The 
five  leading  regional  complexes,  which  have 
attracted  one-third  of  the  Oration's  scientific 
brainpower,  currently  hold  6B  percent  of  the 
prime  R.  tc  D.  contracts  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

THE   PH.    D.    KCONDMT 

Clearly,  as  technology  works  unforeseeable 
changes  on  the  U.S.  economy,  the  "drain" 
areas  have  plenty  of  reason  (or  concern  about 
the  future.  To  an  ever-increasing  degree 
today's  Innovator  is  a  scientist  with  20  years 
or  more  of  formal  education  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  doctorate.  Oainlng  or  losing  him 
may  well  mean  the  difference  between  growth 
and  stagnation  of  a  regional  economy.  The 
research-and-development  industry  Is  nour- 
ished by  an  annual  Federal  outlay  of  $16 
billion,  to  which  private  industry  adds  about 
half  as  much.  Three-fourths  of  U.S.  research 
and  development  is  performed  by  private 
Industry.  Of  the  $16  billion  total  for  R.  &  D. 
In  the  fiscal  1967  Federal  budget,  about  $5.6 
billion  goes  to  basic  and  applied  research, 
carried  out  mainly  by  eduoational  Institu- 
tions or  by  Oovernment  latx>ratorles.  Such 
research,  stressing  the  rola  of  the  scientist 
over  that  of  the  engineer,  has  in  the  postwar 
period  produced  fundamental,  often  dra- 
matic, breakthroughs  in  knowledge  and  tech- 
nique. The  transistor,  the  laser,  and  kindred 
products  of  high-talent  te«hnology  symbol- 
ize the  growth  of  this  Ph.  t>.  economy. 

States  suffering  a  net  outfiow  of  scientific 
talent  are  in  danger  of  falang  outside  this 
new  economy.  Although  the  mold  has  been 
hardened  by  Inunense  postwar  Government 
R.  &  D.  spending,  changing  technology  and 
the  creation  of  new  centers  of  scientific  ex- 
cellence can  conceivably  break  It.  The  first 
change,  however,  must  come  in  the  way  sci- 
entific brainpower  is  regarded.  States  ac- 
customed to  reckoning  tttelr  resources  in 
topsoll  or  in  mineral  and  oil  deposits  will 
have  to  adjust  to  a  resource  level  6  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  make  strtnuous  efforts  to 
conserve  it.  i 

CaUlng  IlUnols  "a  greatt  exporter  of  tal- 
ent.' Gov.  Otto  Kemer  rec«otly  complalcied: 
Other  States  produce  automobiles,  or  vege- 
lables.  or  scenery:  In  nilaols  we  develop 
minds.  And  we  ship  oxir  iflnished  products 
to  all  States  of  the  Nation  to  help  them  de- 
velop their  Intellectual  and  economic  poten- 


tial." At  a  rough  estimate,  each  such  in- 
teUectual  "finished  product"  lost  by  IlU- 
nols— or  any  other  State — represents  a  trace- 
able loss  of  $50,000  a  year  to  Its  economy,  and 
potentially  perhaps  a  great  deal  more. 

Because  the  scientist  Is  both  valuable  and 
migratory,  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  has  set  up 
a  National  Register  of  Scientific  and  Techni- 
cal Personnel  to  keep  track  of  the  U.S.  scien- 
tific population.  According  to  the  NSF'a  re- 
cently released  1964  statistics,  personnel  In 
the  natural  sciences  break  down  this  way : 


Scientists 

Ph.  D.'B 

Chemists 

63,063 
27, 186 

2e,flge 

17,907 

17,411 

S,610 

21,789 

Biologists...... . 

13,365 

Physicists 

10,288 

3,678 

4,fl03 

479 

Total 

187,  714 

64,000 

The  total  of  157.714  scientists  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  number  400.000  that  Is 
often  used  in  manpower  studies.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  difference.  First, 
since  ovir  Interest  is  In  research  and  develop- 
ment, we  exclude  the  broad  category  of  so- 
cial science.  Second,  the  NSF  professional- 
society  ground  rules  vary  from  field  to  field 
and  thus  some  personnel  fail  to  qualify  as 


scientists.  (The  NSF  register  Is  based  upon 
a  nationwide  questionnaire  sent  out  to 
scientists  every  2  years.  Each  professional 
society  has  its  own  ground  rules  fen-  deciding 
If  a  man  is  a  qualified  scientist.  Mathema- 
ticians, for  example,  must  have  4  years  of 
experience,  while  graduate  chemists  qualify 
as  soon  as  they  are  employed  professionally.) 
Finally,  there  is  the  arbitrariness  of  defini- 
tion, which  allows  some  professional  "fish" 
to  escape  the  NSF  net. 

The  sort  of  brains  McNamara  was  talking 
about  would  exclude  teachers,  administra- 
tors,  and  production  or  sales  personnel  with 
no  hand  in  research  and  development.  The 
NSF  data  enable  us  to  exclude,  as  well,  those 
scientists  engaged  In  applied  research,  and  to 
concentrate  on  those  who  perform  and  man- 
age basic  R.  &  D.  These  latter  scientisU  (of 
whom  4  percent  are  women)  are  the  gener- 
ators of  ideas  and  concepts  that  are  worked 
up  into  proposals  for  prime  R.  St  D.  contracts. 
They  also  include  the  active  researchers  or 
doers  who  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Federal 
contract  once  It  is  landed. 

As  the  map  shows  (not  printed  In  the 
Record),  California  leads  in  such  R.  &  D. 
talent  with  a  total  of  13,688  scientists, 
trailed  by  New  Tork  with  11,096.  The  10  top 
States  include  almost  two-thirds  of  the  U.S. 
total  of  101.103  research  scientists.  Within 
the  leading  States,  scientists  are  further 
concentrated  in  metropolitan  areas,  as  shown 
in  the  table : 


[Data  taken  from  National  Register  of  Scientific  and  Teclmlcal  Personnel  Results  of  latest  (1964)  National  Science 

Foundation  survey] 


Regional  complex  o(  metropolitan  area 


1.  New  York  City  complex  (26-mUe  radius  includes  Newark, 

Paterson,  Jersey  City) 

2.  National  Capital  area  (2&-mile  radius  centered  at  Qreen- 

belt,  Md.) 

3.  Los  Angeles  complex  (San  Fernando,  Pomona,  Pasadena, 

Santa  Ana) 

4.  San   Francisco  Bay  area  (Richmoud,  Livermore,  Palo 

Alto,  San  Jose) „„...„ 

8.  Boston  complex  (Routes  128  and  496) . 

6.  Chicago  complex  (Includes  Gary,  Ind.) . 

7.  Philadelphia  complex  (Includes  Camden,  N.J.) 

8.  Wilmington,  Del 

9.  Pittsburgh 

10.  Minneapolis— St.  Paul 

11.  Cleveland 

12.  Denver i 

13.  Houston— Galveston 

14.  Rochester,  N.Y 

16.  Detroit .'. 

16.  St.  Louis,  Mo 

17.  Trenton,  N.J _ 

18.  Madison,  Wis 

19.  Knoxville,  Tenn 

20.  San  Diego,  Calif : 

Total 

Total  In  United  States 


Research  and 
development 


Basic 


3,148 

2,863 

1,604 

2,204 
2,081 
1,417 
1,036 
386 
673 
637 
461 
613 
262 
341 
274 
3(B 
470 
688 
428 
828 


19, 741 
38,700 


Applied 


2,978 

2,262 

1,648 

1,381 
1,087 
1,231 
1,020 
681 

4«e 

444 
460 

312 
342 
297 
887 
329 
2«S 
IM 
207 
218 


18,869 
30,260 


Management 
or  admin- 
istratioo 


2,746 
2,707 
1,479 


779 
•76 
791 
413 

see 

861 
814 
206 
276 
207 
260 
247 
187 
100 
143 
04 


13,683 
24,600 


ToUl> 


10,221 

8,296 

6,662 

6,137 
4.287 
4.019 
8,309 
1,679 

i,ea6 

1,581 

1,808 

1,113 

1,049 

1,041 

1,007 

1,006 

980 

971 

863 

777 


65,734 
102,000 


>  Total  Indicated  here  is  more  than  the  sum  of  the  columns;  it  includes  development  and  design  personnel. 


Whether  the  scientists  produce  the  surging 
R.  tc  D.  companies,  or  the  Industry  produces 
these  concentrations  of  scientists,  is  one  of 
thoee  questions.  In  any  case,  at  last  count 
there  were  over  5.000  Industrial-i.  research 
laboratories  In  the  United  States,  but  nine- 
tenths  of  the  R.  tc  D.  work  is  done  by  about 
5  percent  of  these  installations.  The  Federal 
Government  employs  over  7,000  scientists  In 
Washington  alone,  making  the  Capital  area 
the  Nation's  second-highest  concentration  of 
brainpower.  An  R.  &  D.  industry  is  spring- 
ing up  in  nearby  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
sptirred  on  largely  by  defense  and  space 
funds.  Fifth-ranked  Boston  links  Its  future 
to  the  very  strong  educational  base  at  Har- 
vard and  MIT.  Near  Boston,  about  250 
R.  tc  D.  firms  are  strung  along  the  well-known 
research  highroad.  Route  128,  and  the  fast- 
growing  Route  495. 

the  enviable  state  or  calitokmia 

But  California  is  far  and  away  the  leader. 
In  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  areaa 


there  are  more  than  600  science-oriented 
firms.  In  the  fiscal  years  1961  through  1965, 
California  managed  to  acquire  38.5  percent  of 
Federal  R.  &  D.  funds.  Its  preeminence  in 
space  research  Is  attested  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's  com- 
mitment of  as  much  as  45  percent  of  its 
R.  &  D.  money  to  California.  (It  should  be 
remembered  that  R.  &  D.  absorb*!  nine-tenths 
of  NASA's  $5-bllllon-pltu  annual  budget.) 
Not  surprisingly,  a  1964  head  count  of  NASA's 
35  major  contractors  showed  that  44  percent 
of  its  scientists  and  engineers  are  located  in 
California. 

The  ability  to  attract  R.  &  D.  contracts, 
which  makes  California  the  envy  of  other 
States,  is  not  explained  merely  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  scientists.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spread  its  R.  &.  D.  money  around  the 
country  uniformly,  based  on  a  head  cotmt  of 
scientists,  then  CaUfcMUla  would  receive  only 
about  a  third  as  much  Federal  funding  as 
It  gets  today.    But  in  the  arithmetic  «f  the 
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Pentagon  some  heads  count  more  than  oth- 
ers— Indeed,  they  hare  a  multtpller  effect  on 
contract -awarding  calrulatlona. 

California's  quantltathr*  adrantage  is  en> 
hanced  by  its  qualltatlye  leadenblp.  Th« 
mcvt  respected  attainment  In  science  Is  the 
winning  of  the  Nobel  Prtee.  Almost  half  of 
America's  Notiel  Prize  men  are  concentrated 
In  California.  Kext  to  the  Nobel  Prtee, 
scientists  attach  greatest  value  to  l>elng 
elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — 
an  honor  won  by  705  Americans.  No  fewer 
than  158  of  them  hall  from  California.  Mas- 
sachusetts claims  117,  New  Tor*  109,  New 
Jersey  44,  and  nilnols  38.  Two-thirds  of  the 
academy  membership  Is  to  be  found  In  these 
live  States.  Here  the  line  between  R.  &  D. 
"haves"  and  "have-nots"  Is  most  sharply 
drawn.  For  8  States  have  only  1  academy 
member  and  a  total  of  15  are  without  a  single 
member.  Even  one  or  two  academy  mem* 
hers  can  be  extremely  valuable  to  an  insti- 
tution because  of  their  Influenee  In  the 
swarding  of  reeearch  grants  and  contracts. 
And  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  is  a  positive  light- 
ning rod  for  such  blessings. 

THC    KXPOST-IMPOBT    TSAOS 

Although  Oallfomla  has  clearly  enjoyed  a 
great  "brain  gala"  and  It  is  accused  of 
ptmtlrg  the  intellectual  resources  of  other 
States  for  its  own  aggrandisement,  the 
ezport'lmport  trads  In  Ph.  D.'s  Is  quite  com- 
plex. Of  8.005  Ph.  D.  scientists  employed  in 
California  In  1962.  3.172  received  their  doc- 
torates within  the  State.  lUlnola  provided 
817  of  California's  Ph.  D.  scientists:  New 
Tork  and  Massachusetts  sent  1.037,  and  5 
Midwestern  SUtes  1.148.  But  the  balance  in 
the  brain  trade  must  be  struck  several  ways, 
nilnols,  for  example,  employs  3,836  Ph.  D. 
scientists,  of  whom  1.23S  are  "homegrown." 
I.e..  have  Ph.  D.'s  from  Illinois  schools.  And 
nilnols  has  imported  103  Ph.  D.'s  from  Cali- 
fornia, so  It  lost  424  In  the  exchange  with 
that  rival.  On  the  other  hand,  nilnois 
gained  249  from  Wlaconstn  while  losing  only 
108  to  that  State — a  net  gain  of  141  with 
respect  to  Its  northern  neighbor. 

Herbert  8.  Parnes.  professor  of  economics 
at  Ohio  State  University,  referring  to  a  Gov- 
ernment study  of  the  movements  of  1,000 
Ph.  D.  sdentlsta.  concludes:  "The  study 
shows  that  such  scientists  commonly  begin 
their  geographic  owvss  even  daring  thslr 
tialning  period:  more  than  three-fUths  of 
the  sampUe  received  their  bachelor's  and  doc- 
tor's degrees  in  different  States.  Over  two- 
fifths  held  professional  Jobs  In  at  least  three 
States,  and  of  those  who  bad  held  as  many 
as  four  such  jobs,  two-thirds  had  worked  in 
three  or  more  States." 

The  notnad  nature  of  the  Fti.  D.  scien- 
tists makes  them  fair  game  for  raiders  who 
cross  State  lines  to  pick  up  personnel.  As 
the  pages  of  ads  in  metropolitan  newspapers 
clearly  indicate,  the  hunt  for  high-talent 
personnel  ^In  science  and  technology  Is  na- 
tionwide, 'a  personnsi  manager  In  an  R.  A  D. 
plant  is  bedevtlsd  by  the  requirements  for 
expertise  Hs  Is  asked  not  Just  to  find  a 
physicist  but  a  special  kind  of  physicist. 
The  N8P  Register  details  88  speclalUU  in 
physics  and  almost  as  many  In  chemistry  (a 
man  was  once  either  an  organic  or  an  In- 
organic chemist). 

Tm  LTm  or  QT7ALrrT 

For  talent-seeking  States  and  corporations 
the  guide  t«  luring  top  sdentiflc  personnel 
is  deceptively  simple:  quality  attracts  qual- 
ity. Hard-sell  ads.  even  Impressive  salary  In- 
creases and  fringe  benefits,  won't  pull  prime 
talent  from  its  roost  unless  the  potential 
employe"  can  offer  an  attractive  environ- 
ment. This  environment,  once  established. 
has  a  self -perpetuating  effect,  as  Dr.  Fred 
Harrington,  president  of  the  University  of 
.Tlsconstn.  exphdss  It.  "Scientists'  high  edu- 
eatiOBAl  and  iBcoots  level,  their  high  prestige 
and  euKural  tarsi  ersate  Islands  of  special 
ftdvantage  Ui  o«r  democracy.   I»  these  places 


the  schools  are  llkety  to  be  better,  and  more 
at  the  yonag  people  go  on  to  college.  In- 
dustrial derelopBMirt  proceeds,  with  a  snow- 
ball effect."  nie  State  can  do  a  great  tfeel 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  Its  enslronment. 
Hale  Otamplon.  Caltfomla's  director  of 
flaanoe.  believes  that  the  gl.S  blUlon  State 
outlay  for  education  "has  been  a  critical  fac- 
tor in  furthering  scteDtlflc  and  technological 
excellence   In   California. " 

New  Tork  State  is  attempting  to  upgrade 
Its  higher  educational  syaiem  by  sreattng 
special  professoTBhips  eairylng  9100,000  en- 
dowments. Recently  an  Intellectual  coup 
was  scored  at  Stony  Brook,  the  new  State 
university  on  Long  Island.  The  president  of 
Stony  Brook.  Physicist  John  S.  Toll  (an  Im- 
port from  Maryland) ,  proudly  announced  the 
appointment  of  Nobel  Laureate  C.  N.  Tang  as 
an  Einstein  professor  of  science  at  t4S,000  a 
year.  New  Tork  recognises  that  In  science 
brain::  go  where  brains  are. 

Texas,  too,  is  striving.  The  Graduate  Re- 
search Center  of  the  Southwest,  in  Dallas, 
founded  In  1960.  has  imported  Dr.  Lloyd  V. 
Berkner  to  raise  Its  Intellectual-Industrial 
sights.  Berkner,  for  15  years  a  driving  force 
in  a  half  dozen  different  Government  science 
agencies,  has  won  fame  as  a  keen  scientific 
admlnlsLrator.  quick  to  seize  upon  new  Ideas 
and  promote  tiiem  on  a  grand  scale.  His 
objective  Ls  to  promote  scientific  research  and 
produce  a  bumper  crop  of  science  Ph.  D.'s  as 
the  newest  form  of  wealth  In  Texas. 

Some  States  have  created  advisory  bodies 
of  sdentlfits;  others  have  established  study 
groups  to  appraise  State  needs  and  to  develop 
plans  for  the  future.  Many  communities 
have  set  vip  A.  &  D.  "'parks"  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  new  Industry.  But  It  takes  more 
than  land,  buildings,  and  a  nearby  college  to 
make  headway  in  the  competition  for  R.  &  D. 
talent.  TTntversities  like  Illinois  and  Indiana 
find  It  dimcult  to  emulate  Stanford  and  MIT. 
The  R.  8t  D.  Arms  around  Boston  chose  the 
area  for  many  reasons,  but  one  stands  out: 
sdenUsts  like  to  be  near  the  Intellectaal  hum 
of  Harvard  and  MIT.  A  land-grant  school 
like  Indiana  suffers  from  its  physical  Isola- 
tion and  its  political  linkage  to  the  State. 

Traditional  mldwestem  conservatism  may 
Impede  the  growth  of  sclence-besed,  high- 
risk  industry  In  that  region.  Dr.  Jean  P. 
Mather,  before  he  sought  greener  pastures  In 
Philadelphia's  University  City  Science  Cen- 
ter, served  as  general  manager  of  the  Purdue 
Research  Foundation  and  studied  Indiana's 
Industrial  firms.  "I  came  to  the  conclusion 
after  stich  a  study  •  •  •  that  there  are  more 
toilet  seat  producers  In  Indiana  than  any- 
where else  In  the  United  States."  Noting  the 
preponderance  of  consumer-oriented  con- 
cerns In  Indiana,  he  warned  that  many  "are 
destined  to  go  down  the  drain  between  now 
and  1975"  If  the  prediction  comes  true  that 
"by  then  75  percent  of  our  labor  force  wni 
be  producing  goods  and  services  that  have 
not  yet  been  developed." 

Some  oooununlUee  that  have  sought  to 
attract  scientists  have  had  to  reassess  them- 
selves and  their  resources  In  quite  a  new 
light.  For  example,  local  attitudes  on  civil 
rights  have  turned  out  to  be  Important,  as 
in  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  where  NASA's  Saturn 
project  sclentistB  set  up  shop.  Towns  and 
cities  have  been  forced  to  take  Inventory  as 
they  attempted  to  bring  Intellectual  and 
economic  vitality  into  their  midst.  In  the 
process  many  gained  new  respect  for  edu- 
cation. Sometimes  the  awakening  came 
after  scientists  located  in  the  community. 
In  MsU»oume.  Fla.,  a  rather  mediocre  high 
school  was  literally  "taken  over"  by  nsw- 
oomsts  to  Caps  Kennedy  with  the  result  that 
It  becsBse  aa  outstsBdiBg  school. 


caw  ra 

Federal  attempts  are  being  made  to  smooth 
out  tlie  AMrtboUon  o<  UJB.  srietitlflr  brain- 
power, but  tt  IB  aoore  easily  decreed  than 
Aone.  Last  Sspl— tjsc.  PrsatdsBt  Johnson  is- 


sued a  poUcy  statement  In  which  he  urged 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  rttesrek 
funds,  sepectany  to  universities.  Howevo. 
this  directive  Is  hard  to  implement  wtes 
Oovsmnasnt  eBeeutives  ate  simultaneously 
urged  to  "get  the  most  for  the  money." 
Given  two  Identical  research  proposals,  say 
one  from  a  small  southern  university  and 
one  from  Harvard,  and  given  two  equally 
competent  researchers.  Harvard  would  win 
out  because  of  its  superior  resources.  The 
southern  university  would  require  Govern- 
ment-purchased equipment  that  Harvard 
already  has.  In  research,  bigness  begets  big- 
ness. Fior  this  reason  the  regional  character 
of  R.  A  D.  funding  is  likely  to  i>ersiEt. 

Still,  technological  innovations  may  affect 
the  flow  of  talent  and  funds,  and  a  shift 
away  from  space  research  would  have  Impor- 
tant effect.  The  biggest  change  might  occur 
as  the  result  of  a  ahlft  from  physical  to 
biological  research,  which,  would  reduce  the 
Importance  of  massive  R.  A  D.  Installatioiu 
and  produce  political  pressure  to  "spread  it 
•round."  That  tum^-or  one  now  unfore- 
seen—could fill  up  scene  of  the  open  ipsees 
on  the  "brain  map." 
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CRIME  RATE:  A  NATIONAL 
DISQRACE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
become  almost  trite  to  observe  that  our 
soaring  crime  rate  is  a  national  disgrace. 

Yet  we  all  know  that  serious  crimes 
hare  been  increasing  at  a  rate  five  times 
faster  than  our  popvilation.  Year  alter 
year,  we  read  the  appalling  story  con- 
tained in  the  annual  report  compiled  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

We  have  witnessed  a  shoclclng  decline 
in  public  respect  for  law  and  order 
throughout  the  Nation  which  is  like  a 
moral  cancer  eating  at  the  fiber  of  our 
society. 

Fortunately,  there  are  increasing  signs 
that  the  American  people  are  awakening 
to  the  peril  of  tliis  threat  on  the  home 
front. 

In  this  regard.  I  w«nt  to  commend  a 
project  initiated  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
Jaycees  which  I  beUeve  holds  great  prom- 
ise of  making  a  significant  contribution 
in  the  continuing  war  against  crime. 

This  project  is  called  the  law  is  the 
will  of  the  people  and  is  designed  to 
foster  public  respect  and  understanding 
of  the  vital  role  that  law-enforcement 
personnel  play  in  our  free  country. 

Recognizing  that  society  generally  Is 
falling  to  support  the  kind  of  vigorous 
but  fair  law  enforcement  which  the 
times  demand,  the  Wisconsin  Jaycees 
are  sparking  a  practical  movement  to 
help  remedy  this  situation. 

In  addition  to  widespread  distributiai 
of  an  attractive  and  well-written  bro- 
chure, this  group  of  energetic  and  civic- 
minded  yoimg  men  is  sponsoring  public 
showings  of  a  30-mlnute  color  film  pro- 
duced by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Entitled  "Evwy  Hour  Every  Day."  this 
film  portrays  the  many  functions  a 
modem  policeman  is  required  to  per- 
form and  shows  with  dramatic  effect 
why  law  enforcement  deserves  a  better 
Image  and  more  respect  from  all 
citizens. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  shortly  con- 
sider a   rftfommpn^lPt'^^   to  undertake 


this  project  as  a  national  campaign  by 
all  Jaycees  during  fiscal  1967. 

As  one  who  knows  the  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  which  Jaycees  bring  to  so 
many  worthwhile  community  projects.  I 
am  greatly  encouraged  by  this  demon- 
stration of  their  concern  over  public 
support  for  law  enforcement  and  their 
determination  to  do  something  about  it. 

Their  efforts  deserve  all  possible  sup- 
port and  for  this  reason ;  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Wisconsin  State 
Jaycee  brochure,  along  with  a  letter  of 
endorsement  from  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brochure 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  Law  Is  "the  'Will  of'  i-ue  People 

Woodrow  'Wilson  once  said  :i  "The  first  duty 
of  law  is  to  keep  sound  the  society  It  serves." 
In  our  day  this  htis  become  increasingly  more 
difflcult  because  of  society's  Indifference  to 
Its  arst  duty — upholding  the  law. 

Just  as  the  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  have 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  protecting  our 
Nation  against  foreign  invaders,  so  do  the 
men  of  our  civilian  police  forces  have  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  i  protecting  the 
Mfety  and  security  of  otir  ^ftlzens  against 
criminal  Invaders.  | 

If,  however.  In  the  defense!  of  our  Nation, 
our  Armed  Forces  were  ham^sred  and  ham- 
ttrung  by  court-imposed  reftrlctlons.  such 
u  restrain  and  restrict  clvllaa  police  in  their 
war  on  crime,  our  land  would  be  Infiltrated 
with  dangerous  enemies  Justa  as  our  society 
Is  now  infested  with  dangerous  criminals. 

Whosoever  knowingly  and  willfully  violates 
»ny  law — no  matter  how  Important  or  inslg- 
niHcant  the  law.  or  the  violation  may  seem — 
li.  In  effect  and  In  fact,  defying  the  will  of 
the  people.  The  police  officer  Is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  and  his  purpose  is  to  defend 
and  protect  the  law-abiding  citizens,  their 
rights,  their  lives  and  their  properties  against 
the  acts  and  conduct  of  tht  law  violators. 

Nothing  discourages  or  disheartens  law- 
enforcement  officers  more  tl^an  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  efforts  they  ihake  and  risks 
they  take  In  apprehending  ccimlnals  are  too 
often  no  more  than  a  useless  waste  of  time 
and  taxpayers'  money — uselqse  because  un- 
warranted leniency  makes  a  ifiockery  of  good 
police  work. 

Assuredly,  we  must  contlr^ally  strive  to 
rehabilitate  those  persons  w4o  have  strayed 
from  lawful  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
consideration  must  be  giveh  to  protecting 
•oclety.  And  this  can  be  ddne  by  Isolating 
Individuals  who  have  no  respect  for  law  and 
order  or  for  the  rights  of  otters. 

THX  SCALES   OV   JUSTICE    MUSt  BE   BALANCED 

The  rights  of  society  In  mfrny  legal  Juris- 
dictions today  are  being  Ignored  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  involving  habitual 
criminals.  Suspended  sententes,  paroles,  and 
probations  are  meted  out  to  oonvlcted  mur- 
derers, rapists,  and  depraved  thugs  as  though 
they  were  badges  of  merit— rewards  for  crim- 
inal conduct.  The  'crlmirKl  feedback"— 
the  maladministration  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
cediires — is  definitely  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  alarming  increase  in  crime  and  criml- 
n«l  behavior. 

Viewed  drastically,  this  problem  bolls  down 
to  the  simple  fact  that.  In  our  land  today, 
«e  average  man,  woman,  aad  child  Is  In 
reater  danger  than  ever  of  becoming  a  vic- 
tim of  this  criminal  onslaught.  It  means 
that  day  or  night,  at  work  oif  play,  the  Indl- 
"dual's  basic  rights  of  persoaal  security  and 
toe  pursuit  of  happiness  are  steadily  dlmln- 
»J>lng  because  society  Is  falling  In  Ita  duty 
to  support  law  enforcement  effort. 

Let  us  therefore  resolve,  as  law-abiding 
"tisens.  to  broaden  our  efforts  and  Increase 
"^  Vigilance  against  the  crlnitaals  who  men- 


ace the  safety  and  security  of  America.  Let 
us  also  strive,  with  every  Just  and  lawful 
means,  to  make  certain  that  respect  for  the 
law  enforcement  authority  Is  restored  and 
reinforced  so  that  police  ofBcers  may  per- 
form their  duties  without  being  subjected  to 
abuse,  vicious  and  malicious  attacks  by  mobs 
of  so-called  citizens. 

U.S.  Department  or  JtrsTicE, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  7,  1965. 
Mr.  Albert  T.  'Vigil. 

Assistant  National  Chairman,  Governmental 
Affairs.  U.S.  Jaycees,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dear  Mr.  Vigil:  The  brochure  entitled 
"The  Law  Is  the  Will  of  the  People"  which 
you  furnished  the  FBI  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  this  public 
service  program  being  conducted  by  the 
Wisconsin  Jaycees  and  other  chapters  of 
your  national  organization  throughout  the 
country.  We  were  glad  to  cooperate  with 
you  In  this  project,  and  I  wish  you  every 
success  In  this  Important  endeavor. 
Sincerely  yours, 

,.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 

Director, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 


THE  U.S.   DRUG  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  recently 
about  drug  prices,  including  suggestions 
made  here  in  the  Senate  that  such  prices 
are  unreasonably  high  and  that  drug 
Makers  should  start  making  reductions. 

I  have  had  occasion  in  the  past  to  ask 
that  the  U.S.  drug  industry  be  treated 
with  some  degree  of  fairness  and  objec- 
tivity, Mr.  President,  and  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  me  to  make  this  plea 
again. 

Happily,  I  can  offer  some  facts  today, 
from  sources  that  even  the  Industry's 
severest  critics  will  not  challenge,  which 
show  that  reductions  in  drug  prices  have 
already  taken  place. 

My  most  authoritative  source  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself. 

My  second  is  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  President  discussed  drug  prices  in 
his  recent  Economic  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress. So  did  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers  In  its  annual  report. 

Our  President  pointed  out  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  that  "many  industries  and 
markets  have  demonstrated  that  the 
gains  of  lower  costs  and  rapidly  rising 
productivity  can  be  shared  with  consum- 
ers." One  of  his  prime  examples  of 
product  categories  in  which  wholesale 
prices  "averaged  at  least  5  percent  lower 
than  in  1957-59"  was  "drugs  and  phar- 
maceuticals." 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  as 
Senators  well  know,  goes  into  detail  in 
its  annual  report  on  the  state  of  our 
economy. 

In  a  discussion  devoted  specifically  to 
the  cost  of  medical  services,  the  Council 
said : 

In  the  most  recent  5  years,  medical  costs 
have  risen  less  rapidly  than  during  the 
1960's  and  that  this  has  been  due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  prices  of  prescriptions  and 
drugs  have  been  declining. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  critics  of  the 
drug  industry  might  welcome  a  change 
from  a  steady  diet  of  reading  each  oth- 
er's speeches.  I  suggest  that  they  read 
in  full  text  the  section  on  medical  serv- 


ices of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers' 
annual  report  for  an  illuminating  and 
thoroughly  objective  discussion  of  drug 
price  reductions. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  sec- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
medical  services 

Persistently  and  strongly  rising  fees  and 
charges  for  medical  services  have  exerted  an 
upward  liifluence  on  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex throughout  the  postwar  period.  As 
shown  In  table  13,  medical  care  prices,  which 
account  for  about  6  percent  of  consumer 
expenditures,  have  risen  twice  as  rapidly  as 
the  average  of  all  other  consumer  prices  for 
most  of  the  postwar  period,  and  have  con- 
tributed one-tenth  to  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent to  the  rise  of  the  Index  In  most  years. 

Table   13. — Changes  in  consumer  fnices  for 
medical  care,  1947-65 


Annual  percentage  change  in  consumer 
prices 

I'frlocl 

Medical  care 

Total 

Medical 
services 

Pre- 
scrip- 
tions 

and 
drugs 

All 
other 
Items 

1047-53 

l»58-fl0 

lMO-66 

1960-61 

1981-A2 

1982-63 

1963-«4 

1964-65 

4.2 
3.7 
2.6 
3.0 
2.8 
■iS 
Zl 
2.4 

4.6 
4.0 
3.1 
3.7 
8.S 
8.0 
Zt 
8,2 

2.1 

1.7 

-.8 

-1.2 

-1.8 

-.» 

-.8 

-.8 

3.0 
1.3 
1.2 
.9 
1.1 
1.1 
1.4 
l.S 

Source:  Departraeiit  of  Ltt1)or. 

In  the  most  recent  6  years,  medical  costs 
have  risen  less  rapidly  than  during  the  1950's. 
This  has  been  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
prices  of  prescriptions  and  drugs  have  been 
declining.  Also,  the  Increase  In  charges  for 
medical  services — Including  doctors'  and 
dentists'  fees,  eye  examinations  and  eye- 
glasses, and  hospital  rates — has  slowed  down 
in  comparison  with  the  earlier  period. 

The  higher  hospital  and  doctor  charges  re- 
flected In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  may 
overstate  the  true  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
medical  care  when  account  Is  taken  of  the 
rising  effectiveness  of  the  care  received. 
With  the  dramatic  Improvements  in  medical 
technology  that  have  taken  place  over  the 
postwar  period,  many  patients  get  more  real 
services  from  each  day's  stay  in  the  hospital, 
or  each  visit  to  the  doctor,  than  before. 

The  basic  sources  of  rising  medical  costs 
are  the  inadequate  supply  of  personnel  and 
facilities,  the  sharply  rising  cost  of  hospital 
construction,  and  the  continually  more  com- 
plex medical  equipment,  the  rapid  Increase 
in  salaries  of  medical  personnel  relative  to 
productivity  gains  as  presently  measured, 
and  the  expanding  demand  for  medical 
services.  Although  some  of  these  conditions 
may  be  relieved  hi  the  longer  run,  they  will 
not  be  In  the  Immediate  future.  The  advent 
of  medicare  will  add  to  the  expanding  de- 
mand for  medical  services  and  facilities. 
Thus,  the  urgency  of  public  policies  to  aug- 
ment medical  care  resources  and  to  Improve 
their  organization  for  efficient  use  will  be 
even  greater. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28  the  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Bee 
carried  an  editorial  and  cartoon  relating 
to  the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park. 
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The  point  of  the  edUtorUl  la  one  oa 
which  there  U  senend  •sreement.  on  the 
part  of  the  Preeklent,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  dlAtlnguifhed  senior 
Senator  from  California  [1ft.  KvchslI, 
who  Introduced  3.  2962.  and  those  of  lu 
who  proposed  amendment  No.  487,  which 
would  establish  the  national  park  tn  the 
Redwood  Creek  area. 

A  solution  is  tirgent — 

Said  the  Sacramento  Bee. 
TiM  Um«  !•  shart. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  the  editorial,  "Conj^'ess 
Should  Act  on  Redwoods  Park  Now,"  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoaD. 
as  fellows: 

CoNCRxaa   Should   Act   oif   Rxdwooos   Pakk 
NOW 

The  important  thing  about  the  controversy 
oyer  a  proposed  national  R«dwoods  Park  la 
that  it  aboukl  tw  brought  to  a  head  at  the 
present  sssalon  o(  Congress  now  tliat  the 
long-awaited  proposal  of  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  artmlnlstratlon  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  Sierra  Club  Is  campalg^nlng  for  a  large 
program,  ooe  which  would  reserve  Q3,000 
acres  of  prime  redwood  country.  The  John- 
son plan,  supported  by  Oov.  Edmund  O. 
Brown  and  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchkl. 
of  California,  would  be  about  tialf  as  large. 
The  ccxnmerclal  forest  Industry  has  sug- 
gested even  more  modest  programs. 

The  more  ambitious  redwood  parte  advo- 
cates ar«  disappointed  with  the  Johnson 
plan,  contending  it  does  not  set  aside  sulB- 
elent  redwood  forest.  Tet  it  does  represent 
a  starting  point. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  which  would  accom- 
plish one  or  the  other  of  the  suggested  pro- 
grams. Thus  there  appears  to  be  general 
•greeoMnt  that  tlie  cMatioB  of  a  naUonal 
redwoods  park  wouM  be  in  the  overall  public 
Interest.     This  point  alone  represents  prog- 


I<ocal  Interests  in  Humboldt  and  Del  Korte 
Counties,  who  would  be  most  directly  af- 
fected by  the  creation  of  a  national  park, 
fear  a  loss  of  lumbering  activity  would  en- 
danger the  local  economy.  The  Johnson  plan 
would  take  care  of  this  by  providing  annual 
payments  to  the  two  counties  to  compen- 
sate for  tax  losses  and  by  starting  immediate 
park  development  to  help  take  up  the  em- 
ployment slack. 

Satisfying  all  participants  in  the  redwood 
controversy  will  be  dlfDcnlt.  The  Conserva- 
tion News,  published  In  Washington.  D.C.> 
recently  commented : 

Those  leaders  of  Oovemment,  captains  of 
Industry  and  conservation  organizations 
struggling  with  the  proposition  will  need  the 
strength  of  Sampson,  the  patience  of  Job 
and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  arrive  at  a 
consenstu  of  what  eventually  is  to  be  in  the 
public  Interest." 

A  solution  is  urgent.  The  time  is  short. 
Senator  Lax  MxrcaLr  of  Montana,  author  of 
the  Senate  program  which  would  carry  out 
the  fondest  wishes  of  the  conservationists, 
pointed  out  thare  is  not  a  more  majestic, 
awesome  tree  than  the  redwood  yet  the  cut- 
ting of  these  forest  patrlarclu  In  the  area  pro- 
posed for  park  purposes  is  continuing. 


NO  PLACE  TO  PARK  IN  WASHINa- 
TON.  DX;. 

Ur,   TYDIMaS.    Mr.    President,    to- 
feih«r  with  Senators  l>ntKscN,  RANSOLni, 


and  KsmfXBT,  of  New  York,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  create  a  parking  authority 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Identical 
bills  have  been  introduced  In  the  House 
by  Representative  B.  F.  Sisx  and  four 
of  his  coUeacues. 

The  need  for  a  public  parking  agency 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  widely 
recognized.  My  subcommittee  has  held 
6  days  of  hearings  on  this  question.  With 
the  exception  of  the  private  parking 
lobby,  virtually  every  witness  before  the 
subcommittee  supported  legislation  to 
create  a  public  parking  authority. 

A  recent  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ingtonlan  by  Urban  Affairs  Specialist 
Royce  Hanson  ably  analyzes  the  parking 
problem  In  our  Nation's  Capital.  Mr. 
Hanson  makes  some  highly  useful  com- 
ments and  suggestions  about  fringe  park- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Place  to  Pais 

(By  Royce  Hanson) 

Washington  is  probably  safe  from  a  foreign 
invasion  l>ecause  there  Is  no  place  for  the 
Invaders  to  park.  What  force  could  with- 
stand for  long  the  psychological  pressure  of 
the  signs  proclaiming:  "Sorry,  Lot  'I>empo- 
rmrlly  PuU"7  Invaders  aside,  the  natives  are 
tiring  of  ritual  block  circling  and  paying 
tribute  to  the  city's  unchallenged  lords  of 
parking.  Traflic  to  downtown  is  growing  at 
a  rate  almost  double  the  increase  In  the 
metropolitan  population.  The  situation  is  so 
bad  that  It  is  now  virtually  Impoeslble  to  find 
an  Ulegal  parking  place  downtown,  as  any 
weary  block-clrcUng  motorist  knows. 

Washington's  parking  problem  grows  from 
a  number  of  causes.  The  ofllce  worker  popu- 
lation downtown  Is  increasing  faster  than  off- 
street  parking.  A  Federal  City  Council  report 
predicts  a  defldt  of  11,000  downtown  spaces 
by  1971.  Washington  does  not  have  an  ade- 
quate mass  transit  system.  While  a  subway  is 
supposed  to  be  built  by  1972,  the  historical 
failure  of  rapid  transit  here  has  contributed 
to  sprawling  low-density  development  which 
renders  efficient  and  economic  bus  or  rail 
service  difficult  If  not  impossible  for  some 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  automobile  will 
remain  Indlspenslble  to  many  commuters. 

The  city  has  almost  no  fringe  parking. 
The  present  cost  of  bus  transportation  would 
impair  the  success  of  many  fringe  lots  with- 
out adjustment  of  both  rates  and  routes. 
And  the  agency  created  to  buUd  public  park- 
ing lots  was  scuttled  by  the  private  parking 
lobby  in  IMl. 

In  tliat  year.  Congressmen  Jokm  McMnxAM 
and  JoKL  T.  BaoTHiu.  sponsored  a  House 
amendment  which  trsjisferred  parking 
meter  revenues  from  the  Motor  Vehicle  Park- 
ing Agency  to  the  general  fund.  The  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  did  not  prevent  the 
conversion  of  funds  and  what  hope  there 
might  have  been  for  adequate  pubUc  facil- 
ities vanished.  The  amendment  also  stripped 
the  Parking  Agency  of  Its  power  to  plan  and 
develop  off-street  parking  facilities.  F'inaUy 
the  domination  of  the  Parking  Agency's 
board  by  representatives  of  the  private  p>ark- 
ing  lobby  rendered  it  completely  Ineffective. 
Developer  Qarfleld  I.  BCass  caUed  tiis  9  years 
of  seivtce  on  the  agency  a  "waste  of  time" 
liecauae  of  the  opposition  of  the  parking 
lot  operators  to  providing  more  parking 
facilities. 

Since  1961,  accelerated  office  building  de- 
velopment has  displaced  a  number  of  srurf  ace 
lots  and  off-etreet  parking  in  the  new  oCBce 
bwfldtngs  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  need. 
In  ttie  area  bounded  by  2d  Street.  Musachu- 


aetts  Avenns,  Ooiistituttoa  Avenue  and  33d 
Street,  the  private  parking  industry  pro- 
vided a  net  average  increase  of  only  one  off- 
street  space  a  month  from  1959  to  IBM. 
Overall,  the  Federal  City  Council  charged 
that  between  1957  and  1963  there  was  a  set 
loas  of  70  peraianent  spaces  in  prlvatt 
garages  In  the  downtown  area.  Private  en- 
terprise, said  the  FCC  report,  had  demon- 
strated that  it  could  not  do  the  Job  alone. 

The  parking  problem  involves  not  only 
the  numtier  of  spaces  available,  but  the  loca- 
tion of  parking  space.  Some  areas  may  have 
excess  space  available,  and  tn  others  all  the 
lots  may  be  filled,  leaving  no  place  to  park 
for  those  entering  the  area  to  transact  busi- 
ness, to  shop,  or  to  visit.  This  condlUoa 
often  afflicts  smaller  business  districts  In 
the  city.  For  instance,  in  1062,  buslnessmea 
in  the  14th  Street  and  Columbia  Road  area 
began  the  search  for  a  much-needed  parking 
facility.  After  the  Parking  Agency  voted  to 
construct  a  lot,  the  Engineer  Commissioner 
postponed  the  bearing  on  it  Indefinitely. 
The  bualnessnken  then  UxA  their  problem  to 
Congress,  but  were  told  to  get  a  lobbyist 
with  "Influence."  They  apparently  were  un- 
able to  find  one  and  Chairman  McMillan  tia* 
yet  to  process  legislation  to  authorlce  con- 
struction of  a  parking  facility  in  the  area. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  parking  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  an  In- 
tensely political  matter.  Tlie  political  system 
protects  the  operations  of  the  private  park- 
ing Interests  against  either  competition  by 
public  facilities  or  regulation  in  the  public 
interest.  In  short,  parking  is  planned  and 
operated  only  for  profit,  the  prublle  be 
damned. 

One  of  the  primary  sources  of  parking  lots 
is  the  District  of  Columbia  building  sched- 
ule. Parking  lots  help  hold  vacant  land 
pending  construction  or  resale.  This  is  not 
t>ad,  but  it  results  in  a  here-today-gone- 
tomorrow  system  of  parking.  William  Heatb. 
Director  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agen- 
cy, reported  that  60  percent  of  downtown 
off-street  parking  is  on  transitional  lots. 
Obviously,  this  is  not  a  suitable  foundation 
on  which  to  develop  a  program  for  a  modem 
city. 

Since  the  Federal  City  Council's  report  mat 
Issued  In  late  1964.  a  District  of  ColumbU 
Commissioners'  advisory  group  has  recom- 
mended new  legislation  to  establish  a  public 
parking  authority  under  the  Commlsslonen 
with  power  to  condemn  land  to  build  park- 
ing facilities  and  power  to  set  rates  In  pub- 
licly owned  facilities.  Under  pressure  from 
the  Washington  Parking  Association  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Commissioners  were  ready  to 
capitulate  on  these  essential  features  of  their 
bUl.  Then  Senator  Joskph  D.  Ttdings  an- 
nounced that  his  District  of  Columbia  Sub- 
committee would  hold  hearings  on  the  park- 
ing problem.  The  Senator  also  insisted  that 
planning  for  parking  be  coordinated  with 
highway  plaiming  and  other  transportoUon 
programs.  After  hearings  in  January,  Ttd- 
IMG3  drafted  a  new  parking  blU.  It  wouW 
give  the  Commissioners,  as  the  parking  au- 
thority, power  to  plan  and  construct  parking 
facilities.  It  would  also  grant  them  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  and  permit  them 
to  fix  rates  in  pubUcly  owned  garages  and 
lots.  In  addition,  the  Commissioners  would 
be  given  the  power  to  acquire  and  operate 
fringe  parking  lots  In  suburban  locations. 
A  few  days  after  the  Tydlngs  subcommittee's 
hearings,  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
overruling  the  parking  Intereats  on  lu  board, 
voted  to  support  creation  ot  a  public  parking 
authority,  including  the  condenxnatlon 
power. 

WhUe  aU  these  are  encouraging  signs  that 
the  city  may  be  on  the  way  to  solving  Its 
parking  problem,  the  battle  is  far  from  ov«r. 
Substantial  quesUons  on  the  merlU  of  • 
parking  program  remain.  Obtaining  tn» 
legislation  and  wing  it  involve  extensive  po- 
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Utical  difficulties;  in  fact,  a  cdmpletely  sound 
parking  program  may  be  impossible  in  the 
present  political  situation. 

First,  there  Is  the  problem  of  coordinating 
parking  and  transportation.  For  either  to 
work  well  they  must  be  reBated.  As  city 
planner  Robert  B.  Mitchell  said  In  testifying 
before  the  Tydlngs  subcommittee:  "A  high- 
way system  without  parking  terminals  would 
be  like  a  water  transportation  system  without 
ports."  The  National  Capital  "Transportation 
Agency  has  power  to  construct  parking  fa- 
cilities at  Its  transit  terminal^.  But  further 
legislation  and  broader  coorcjinatlon  will  be 
required  to  tie  an  extensive  ^Inge  lot  pro- 
gram to  existing  and  expanded  bus  service. 

Studies  already  made  for  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the 
NCTA  have  identified  and  evaluated  28  po- 
tential fringe  lots  tn  the  metropolitan  area. 
Ttie  success  of  these  and  <>ther  locations 
depends  on  public  transportation  service 
which  is  both  cheap  and  frequent.  Only  If 
adequate  bus  or  subway  service  is  offered 
can  the  lots  be  exjjected  to  succeed.  Yet,  as 
New  York  Traffic  Commissioner  Henry  Barnes 
told  the  Tydlngs  subcommittee,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  downtown  traffic  and  parking 
problems  are  such  that  their  solution  is 
meaningless  unless  tuban  commuters  are 
offered  an  alternative  means  of  getting  to 
work  which  is  competitive  With  driving  an 
lutomoblle. 

Raising  aU-day  rates  dowiktown  will  not 
discourage  drivers  if  there  is  no  other  place 
to  park.  Studies  of  fringe  lot4  show  that  bus 
•ervlce  should  be  cheap  and  frequent,  and 
parking  should  probably  be  tree.  For  the 
most  part,  this  will  mean  a  decision  to  sub- 
sidize fringe  parking,  and  even  fringe  lot 
bus  service  as  a  part  of  the  total  transporta- 
tion service,  liie  cost  of  auch  a  sulMidy 
must  be  measured  against  the  costs  of  traffic 
control  and  the  economic  Impact  of  con- 
gesUon  In  the  downtown  area.  Fringe  park- 
ing can  also  offer  considerable  advantages 
{or  suburban  shopping  centers  and  busi- 
nesses located  In  the  vicinity  of  bus  and 
rapid  transit  terminals.  Mtny  suburban 
■hopping  centers  have  found  It  good  business 
to  allocate  part  of  their  patklng  spaces  to 
commuters  on  weekdays,  encouraging  shop- 
ping on  the  way  home.  Kjr  downtown,  the 
fringe  lot  helps  reduce  traffic,  opens  parking 
spaces  for  business  and  shopping  trips. 

The  critical  point  is  that  rapid  transit 
atone  will  probably  not  dralti  enough  com- 
muters from  the  roads  to  solve  either  the 
congestion  or  the  downtown;  parking  prob- 
lem. Moreover,  there  Is  a  6-yCar  gap  l>etween 
now  and  the  first  subway  service.  Relief  is 
needed  in  the  meantime.  TTie  first  subway 
Unea  will  not  extensively  serfe  the  suburbs. 
Fringe-lot  service  could  alleviate  suburban 
commuter  needs.  One  activity  In  which  the 
proposed  parking  authority  c<t«ld  engage  im- 
mediately Is  a  major  demonstnatlon  program 
of  fringe  lots  coordlnatect  with  better, 
cheaper  bus  service.  Such  a.  demonstration 
program  could  be  financed  largely  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  tlrban  Develop- 
ment. I 

Also  related  to  fringe  parking  are  recep- 
tion centers  for  tourists.  Fiftwen  million  vis- 
itors annually  have  no  orientation  to  the  city 
*od  Its  attractions.  Reception  centers  could 
greatly  Improve  the  tourist  Ituslness  as  well 
u  enhance  the  tourlste'  vlslt$  to  the  capital. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  citjy  planning  and 
transportation,  tourist  reception  centers  sim- 
ilar to  Williamsburg's  could  relieve  the  down- 
town area  of  several  thousand  cars  weekly,  if 
•ccompanied  by  tour  bus  service,  minibuses, 
»nd  tourist  bus  passes  to  encourage  the  visi- 
tor to  see  the  capital  some  Cther  way  than 
"trough  his  own  windshield.  Secretary  of 
Interior  Stewart  Udall  and  the  National  Park 
Service  have  shown  an  interest  In  providing 
tourist  reception  centers,  buft  they  must  be 


coordinated  with  the  metropolitan  transpor- 
tation system. 

An  extensive  fringe  parking  system  is 
needed  to  make  a  downtown  parking  pro- 
gram work.  If  people  can  park  under  the 
freeways  and  at  suburban  lots  as  Senator 
Ttdings  envisions,  then  the  amount  of  ex- 
pensive downtown  space  required  for  parking 
will  t>e  less,  and  Government  will  not  have 
to  compete  as  extensively  with  private  enter- 
prise in  providing  parking  space.  Also,  a  rate 
structure  can  be  used  downtown  to  encour- 
age fringe  parking  for  commuters. 

All-day  psu-king  can  then  be  encouraged 
in  outlying  areas  and  on  a  short-term  basis, 
in  downtown  and  other  business  districts. 
The  point,  again.  Is  that  massive  parking 
facilities  downtown  will  only  encourage  more 
automobiles  and  more  congestion.  The  ob- 
jective is  to  provide  better  ways  to  get  to 
work  so  that  the  space  available  can  be 
used  efficiently,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
city.  In  this  right,  parking  is  as  much  a 
metropolitan  public  utility  as  transit  and 
should  be  planned  in  the  public  interest. 

In  planning  the  paricing  system,  the  distri- 
bution of  business  activity  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  Downtown  is  not  the  only  area  in 
need  of  parking  facilities.  Some  suburban 
business  areas,  as  well  as  outlying  areas  in 
the  District,  need  more  customer  parltlng 
space  to  survive.  A  parking  program,  in 
terms  of  its  impact  on  the  transportation 
system  and  on  the  uriMtn  economy,  needs  to 
t>e  metropolitan  in  scope  and  in  execution. 
The  people  of  the  suburbs  as  well  as  those  of 
the  city  have  a  vital  stake  in  facilities  and 
their  location. 

This  raises  the  question  of  which  agency 
should  be  charged  with  the  program.  Out 
of  political  necessity  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  appear  to  be  the  first  choice — 
NCTA,  which  already  has  power  to  construct 
transit  terminal  lots,  would  appear  to  be 
the  logical  choice,  especially  since  it  will 
eventually  be  converted  Into  an  interstate 
agency,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  want  the 
honor.  NCTA  officials  apparently  feel  they 
will  have  enough  trouble  building  and  oper- 
ating subways  without  taking  on  opposition 
from  the  private  parking  interests  and 
worrying  about  financing  an  extensive  public 
parking  system. 

Another  logical  agency,  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Council  of  Governments,  is 
trying  on  new  wings  at  the  moment  and  is 
probably  not  ready  to  engage  in  so  extensive 
and  controversial  a  program.  That  leaves 
the  Commissioners,  or  a  new  public  authority. 
In  an  urea  already  afflicted  with  special  pur- 
pose agencies,  the  thought  of  a  new  one  is 
not  inviting.  Thus  it  bolls  dovm  to  the 
Commissioners,  who,  at  best,  preside  limply 
over  one  of  the  creakiest  municipal  estab- 
lishments in  the  TJnited  States. 

The  Commissioners'  principal  problem  will 
be  making  decisions  within  the  framework  of 
parking  politics  in  the  District.  They  are 
wide  open  for  what  amounts  to  congressional 
blackmail.  The  Commissioners  capitulated 
on  the  McMlllan-Broyhlll  move  to  suffocate 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency  partly 
from  fear  of  congressional  reprisals  on  other 
programs  requiring  legislative  action,  which 
suggests,  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
Congress,  particularly  the  Hottse  District 
Conimittee.  Unfortunately,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  other  agency  in  a  better  position  is  will- 
ing or  able  to  assume  leadership  In  parking. 
Of  course,  if  home  rule  ever  comes,  the  park- 
ing power  would  be  transferred  to  the  Mayor. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  may  be  academic. 
ParUng  lot  owners  are  certain  to  oppose  the 
key  provisions  for  condenanatlon  power  and 
for  ratesettlng  powers  in  the  public  garages. 
They  surely  will  oppose  public  parking  under 
the  Mall.  Some  legitimate  questions  may  be 
raised  attout  such  a  facility,  or  the  use  of 
other  park  land  or  public  spaces  for  parlting. 


And  Congressmen,  who  have  curb  parking 
reserved  for  them,  have  traditionally  betn 
indifferent  to  the  problem,  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  be.  But  at  least.  Senator  Tt- 
DiMOs  pointed  up  the  problem  and  there  is 
some  optimism  that  his  bill  will  pass  the 
Senate.  The  House,  of  course,  may  find  a 
parking  place  for  it  if  it  is  not  Bklllfully 
managed  and  forcefully  supported. 

The  parking  problem  offers  one  more 
illustration  of  the  disjointed  system  of 
regional  and  city  planning  in  Washington. 
It  also  documents  the  fallacy  that  Congress 
protects  the  "Federal  Interest"  in  governing 
Washington.  Perhaps  the  pinch  on  business 
and  on  a  revitalized  downtown  has  awakened 
some  of  the  business  community.  But  there 
still  remains  a  large  gap  between  realization 
of  need  and  effective  action.  Senator  Tt- 
dings has  given  the  problem  a  harder  try 
than  It  has  seen  in  years.  He  may  succeed  in 
getting  something  done.  In  the  meantime, 
plan  to  drive  around  the  block  a  few  more 
times — and  any  power  planning  to  invade 
the  city  will  have  to  wait  its  turn. 


BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OP  MILITARY 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ON  CIVILIAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  often 
have  a  tendency  to  forget  that  the  im- 
mense sums  expended  by  this  Nation  on 
military  research  and  development  are 
not  without  their  beneficial  effects  on  our 
civilian  economy. 

This  fact  was  underlined  this  week  In 
a  major  suldress  delivered  by  Oen.  B.  A. 
Schriever,  commander,  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command,  before  the  Honolulu 
Rotary  Club. 

General  Schriever  also  commented  on 
Vietnam  and  he  made  wliat  I  believe  to 
be  a  very  pertinent  comment  on  that 
conflict,  "the  real  point  at  issue  is  not 
our  firepower ;  It  is  our  willpower." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  General  Schriever's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecord, 
as  follows: 

The  Can-Do  Agk 

(By  Oen.  B.  A.  Schriever,  commander.  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,  luncheon  ad- 
dress. Rotary  Club.  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
March  1, 1966) 

Ever  since  I  was  in  HawaU  last  fall  for  the 
Governor's  Conference  on  Oceanography  and 
Astronautics,  I  have  been  eager  to  get  back 
again.  John  King's  invitation  to  address  you 
today  se%med  the  perfect  opportunity. 

The  subject  of  my  remarks  this  noon  Is  the 
new  period  in  history  which  we  are  rapidly 
approaching.  It  is  a  period  which  might  be 
called  the  Can-Do  Age.  This  name  simply 
means  that  for  the  first  time  It  appears  pos- 
sible, in  terms  of  the  purely  technical  know- 
how  required,  to  talk  about  practical,  large- 
scale  answers  to  disease.  Ignorance,  poverty, 
hunger,  and  the  other  age-old  problems  of 
mankind. 

The  incredible  advance  of  science  and  tech- 
nology opens  many  possibilities  for  the  fu- 
ture. These  Include  distilling  fresh  water 
from  the  sea  on  an  economical  basis,  develop- 
ing new  energy  sources  which  will  not  pollute 
the  atmosphere,  predicting  the  weather  ac- 
curately several  days  ahead,  producing  food 
more  cheaply  and  abundantly,  and  increas- 
ing the  speed  and  efficiency  of  our  transpor- 
tation and  communications  systems — to 
name  Just  a  few  examples.  Many  additional 
possibilities  will  emerge  as  we  fully  apply  our 
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Im&glnatlon  to  the  potentUla  of  technology. 
We  CAtxnot  afford  to  "underimaglne"  the 
future. 

Theae  future  developmenta  are  extremely 
promlMiig.  and  they  can  have  a  worldwide 
Impact  that  will  be  truly  revolutionary. 
However,  In  order  for  them  to  be  realized 
peaceably  and  with  full  respect  to  human 
freedom  and  dignity,  we  miut  mm  technology 
for  one  taak  of  highest  priority.  That  taak  la 
to  help  preaerve  the  independence  of  peo- 
ples who  are  threatened  by  aggression.  As 
long  as  aggressors  employ  force  or  threaten 
to  employ  It,  we  must  build  and  maintain 
realistic  means  of  meeting  that  threat. 

Thus  the  advancement  of  military  tech- 
nology becomes  a  cornerstone  of  our  Nation's 
continuing  policies  of  deterrence  and  of  con- 
trolled response  to  aggression.  But  technol- 
ogy cannot  be  divided  Into  neat  little  com- 
partmenu  which  can  be  labeled  either 
"peaceful."  or  "nonpeaceful."  In  actual  prac- 
tice, we  find  that  a  tremendous  amount  of 
military  research  and  development  makes  di- 
rect or  Indirect  contributions  to  the  civilian 
economy. 

The  many  contributions  of  military  avia- 
tion to  the  airlines  Industry  and  the  substan- 
tial support  given  by  the  balUstlc-mlssUe  ef- 
fort to  the  national  space  program  are  fairly 
obvious  examples.  Less  obvious,  perhaps,  but 
equally  real,  are  such  developmenU  as  higher 
reliability,  new  management  techniques,  new 
materials.  Unproved  manufacturing  methods, 
better  Instrumentation,  and  the  expansion 
of  technical  fields  such  as  cryogenics  and 
microelectronics.  All  of  these  have  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  military  necessity.  The 
vast  store  of  technical  knowledge  that  has 
been  generated  In  this  way  U  a  new  national 
resource  which  has  yet  to  be  exploited  fuUy. 

And  there  Is  much  progress  ahead.  About 
2  years  ago  the  Air  Force  completed  a  long- 
range  planning  study  called  Project  Forecast. 
lU  purpose  was  to  look  at  the  national  secu- 
rity requirements  of  the  Nation  extending 
into  the  1970's  and  to  predict  how  science 
and  technology  could  meet  those  require- 
ments. Although  many  of  the  forecast  rec- 
ommendations obviously  are  classified,  one 
unclasalfled  example  will  show  some  of  the 
things  we  found. 

The  example  I  have  choaen  Is  long-range 
air  transportation,  which  clearly  has  both 
military  and  commercial  value.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  In  order  to  make  the  kind 
of  advances  that  were  needed  In  thU  area, 
we  needed  substantial  progress  In  such  key 
technical  areas  as  materials,  propulsion,  and 
fUght  dynamics.  Project  Forecast  indicated 
that  such  progress  could  be  made. 

In  materials,  for  InsUnce,  It  was  found 
that  metals  could  be  strengthened  by  oxide 
dispersion  to  allow  an  Increase  of  several 
hundred  degrees  In  operating  temperatures. 
This  increase  would  make  It  feasible  to  build 
more  efficient  aircraft  engines.  At  the  same 
time,  the  development  of  new  composite 
materials  made  of  metallic  and  meUUold 
fibers  In  a  plasUc  binder — using  roughly  the 
same  principle  as  reinforced  concrete — was 
shown  to  promise  weight  savings  of  between 
35  and  60  percent  In  airframe  structures, 
with  no  decrease  in  strength  or  stiffness. 
The  fibers  under  consideration  include 
boron,  carbon.  slUcon  carbide,  and  boron 
carbide. 

In  the  propulsion  area,  It  was  found  that 
the  use  of  these  new  materials,  together  with 
advanced  design  concepts,  would  allow  us  to 
build  greatly  Improved  engine*  with  in- 
creased tbrust-to-welght  raUos  and  reduced 
specific  fuel  consumption. 

Likewise,  advances  In  flight  dynamics, 
such  as  laminar  flow  control  and  variable 
geometry  winga,  together  with  the  use  of 
new  materials  and  propulsion  systems,  can 
lead  to  new  transport  aircraft  with  ranges 
several  hundred  percent  greater  than  thoaa 


of  todasr's  aircraft.  It  is  possible  to  develop 
new  generations  of  aircraft  which  can  be 
designed  for  near  global  range  or  for  vastly 
Improved  payloada,  for  vertical  takeoff  and 
landing,  for  economic  operation  over  quite  a 
wide  range  of  speeds,  or  for  a  combination  of 
these  capabilities. 

When  these  predictions  were  made  2  years 
ago  some  fwople  thought  that  they  were 
overly  optimistic.  But,  In  actual  fact,  many 
of  the  Forecast  findings  have  turned  out  to 
be  Just  the  opposite — they  have  been  quite 
conservative.  In  some  areas  we  have  already 
achieved  experimental  results  in  the  labora- 
tory which  reach  or  surpass  the  goals  pre- 
dicted for  1970. 

For  example,  current  experiments  with 
oxide -dispersed  metals  for  strength  at  high 
temperatures  show  a  40-percent  improve- 
ment over  the  findings  of  2  years  ago.  Boron 
fibers  for  comi>oelte  materials  have  already 
been  produced  with  a  20-percent  greater 
average  strength  than  they  were  predicted  to 
attain  by  1970.  Their  monthly  production 
Is  more  than  20  times  the  total  supply  that 
existed  3  years  ago.  Production  costs  have 
already  been  reduced  from  $6,000  a  p>ound  to 
•050  a  pound,  and  there  are  Immediate  pros- 
pects for  a  further  reduction  to  9250  a  pound. 
We  feel  that  eventually  the  cost  of  boron 
fibers  can  be  brought  down  to  less  than  925 
a  pound. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  plastic  binder  has 
been  produced  In  the  laboratory  which  offers 
an  Increased  temperature  resistance  of  100* 
centigrade  over  polymerized  benzine  (PBI), 
which  was  the  l>est  plastic  binder  known  2 
years  ago.  And  promising  new  concepts  for 
composite  materials  of  metalloid  fibers  in  a 
metal  matrix  are  being  explored. 

When  we  turn  to  the  propulsion  area,  we 
find  that  a  new  aircraft  engine  is  presently 
under  test,  which  surpasses  the  gains  pre- 
dicted for  1970  in  bypass  ratio,  high  temper- 
ature capability,  and  reduced  specific  fuel 
consumption.  The  supersonic  combustion 
ramjet,  or  SCRAMJET,  is  showing  great 
promise  for  alrbreathlng  vehicles  at  speeds  of 
mach  6  or  greater.  Supersonic  combustion 
has  already  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  at 
simulated  speeds  of  mach  6  In  test  facilities. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  false 
Impression  that  these  technical  advances 
are  going  to  be  Inoorporated  Into  new  prod- 
ucts next  week.  Many  of  them  are  still  in 
the  laboratory  stage,  and  tho'e  are  problems 
of  cost,  design,  and  fabrication  which  re- 
main to  be  solved.  But  there  is  every  indi- 
cation, from  our  past  experience,  that  they 
wlU  be  solved.  In  fact,  as  I  have  Indicated, 
we  are  steadily  making  progress  toward  their 
solution. 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  real  barrier  to 
progress  Is  simply  negative  thinking.  There 
are  always  people  who  would  rather  give 
you  a  thousand  good  reasons  why  something 
cannot  be  done  than  encourage  you  to  go 
ahead  and  try.  This  seems  to  be  a  funda- 
mental tendency  in  human  nature.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  man  who  invented  the  wheel 
back  in  the  dawn  of  history  must  have  run 
Into  the  same  kind  of  thinking  from  some 
of  his  nelghbort.  And  every  Inventor  since 
has  been  surrounded  by  skeptics.  The  ones 
who  enabled  clvUlaatlon  to  advance  were 
those  who  dared  to  go  ahead  anyway.  I 
think  that  our  biggest  need  in  the  can-do 
age  Is  for  can-do  people. 

Now  I  have  been  talking  about  the  future, 
but  that  is  not  the  only  place  where  chal- 
lenges exist.  We  have  pressing  problems 
which  confront  tu  right  now  in  southeast 
Asia.  You,  in  Hawaii,  are  probably  even 
more  aware  of  these  than  other  Americans 
may  be,  because  geographically  you  are  much 
closer  to  it  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 

But  the  challenge  in  southeast  Asia  Is  not 
a  regional  problem.  It  la  a  global  problem, 
and    It    clearly    poses    the    basic   question: 


"Must  free  peoples  anywhere  aUow  them- 
selves  to  be  victimized  by  force  and  terrw 
and  brutality?"  Our  Nation's  answer  Is  that 
we  have  both  the  right  and  the  duty  to  help 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  resist  aggres- 
sion and  buUd  a  free  and  Independent 
society. 

You  win  recaU  the  words  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's Inaugural,  when  he  said:  "We  shall  pay 
any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hsid- 
shlp,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to 
assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of 
Uberty."  He  did  not  add,  "We  wlU  pull  out 
when  the  going  gets  tough."  Let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  it:  the  going  Is  tough,  and  It 
may  get  tougher.  Anyone  who  thinks  th»t 
there  are  any  easy  answers  In  Vietnam  li 
only  deluding  himself. 

There  are  some  who  think  we  should  not 
turn  back  aggression  in  Vietnam,  and  there 
are  some  who  think  we  cannot  turn  back 
aggression  there.  Fortunately,  most  Ameri- 
cans appear  to  disagree  with  this  negaUve 
thinking.  They  know  that  we  must  turn  back 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam.  Ai 
Winston  Churchill  pointed  out  after  the  con- 
cessions at  Munich  in  1938:  "The  belief  that 
security  can  be  obtained  by  throwing  a  small 
state  to  the  wolves  is  a  fatal  delusion." 
Those  who  would  deny  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation are  either  blind  to  history's  lessons 
or  deluded  by  wishful  thinking. 

Some  ask  whether  we  have  the  resources 
to  honor  our  conmiltments  in  Vietnam. 
But  the  real  point  at  Issue  Is  not  our  fire- 
power; it  Is  our  willpower.  Your  distin- 
guished Senator,  Mr.  Imoute.  made  this 
point  very  clearly  In  the  U.S.  Senate  last  fsU 
when  he  said:  "Vietnam  Is  not  a  war  over 
land  or  strategic  position.  It  is  a  war  of  will, 
a  test  of  the  character  of  the  American  Ns- 
Uon.  •  •  •  If  we  do  not  flght  this  war,  there 
will  be  another,  and  If  we  do  not  flght  that 
one,  there  will  come  a  time  when  there  Is  no 
choice;  and  the  price  will  be  Increased  ac- 
cordingly." 

If  a  Job  has  to  be  done,  then  people  will 
And  a  way  to  do  It,  no  matter  how  difficult 
It  is  or  how  long  it  takes.  In  some  ways 
Vietnam  represents  a  challenge  unlike  any 
our  Nation  has  faced  before,  but  this  cer- 
tainly does  not  mean  that  we  must  abandon 
the  effort.  The  whole  history  of  our  country 
and  In  fact  of  civilization  itself  is  the  story 
of  response  to  new  challenges — and  that 
story  did  not  come  to  an  end  In  1966. 

Technology  can  do  much  to  help  us  deal 
with  the  problems  of  Jungle  warfare,  and  we 
are  actively  at  work  to  develop  new  weapons 
and  new  techniques.  Out  the  crucial  Issue 
Is  still  one  of  our  determination  as  a  people 
and  our  willingness  to  find  fresh  ways  of 
waging  counterlnsurgency  warfare.  This  is 
a  challenge  that  must  be  met,  and  with 
enough  can-do  people,  I  am  fully  confident 
that  we  can  meet  it  successfully. 

Thank  you. 
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A  WAR  ON  HUMAN  HUNGER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  proposed  that  the 
United  States  lead  the  world  in  a  war  on 
human  hunger.  The  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  Is  now  conducting  hear- 
ings on  his  proposal  to  establish  a  new 
food-for-freedom  program,  as  well  as 
the  bills  introduced  by  Senator  McGov- 
KRN  and  myself. 

During  the  committee  hearings,  and 
the  growing  national  debate  on  this  is- 
sue, several  questions  have  come  to  the 
forefront.  One  is  the  need  for  other  ad- 
vanced countries — especially  those  which 
excel  in  agricultural  production— to  play 
a  larger  role  in  the  war  on  hunger.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that 


t  recent  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Internationalizing  Pood 
Aid"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other point  which  has  received  increas- 
ing attention  is  the  impodlance  of  ac- 
celerated food  assistance  programs  in 
providing  an  expanded  market  for  the 
products  of  American  industry  and  ag- 
riculture. America's  trade  today  Is 
primarily  with  industrialited  countries, 
because  their  people  have  eufBcient  in- 
comes to  purchase  American  products. 
But  in  the  less  developed  nations,  it  is 
the  lag  in  agriculture,  mate  than  any- 
thing else,  which  prevents  them  from 
achieving  rapid  economic  growth,  which 
would  provide  increased  markets  for  our 
products. 

Finally,  there  is  the  recbgnition  that. 
In  an  expanded  war  on  hunger,  U.S. 
private  enterprise  must  play  a  far  greater 
role  than  ever  before — in  setting  up  fer- 
tilizer plants,  fortification  of  foods,  and 
processing  of  farm  products. 

I  therefore  ask  unanii^ous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
three  articles  from  the  March  issue  of 
Forbes,  entitled  "World  Hunger:  Enemy 
of  U.S.  Prosperity,"  "UB.  Business 
Against  Malthus,"  and  "Twice  as  Many 
Sukamos?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•See  exhibit  2.) 


ExHisrr  1 
Intkrnationalizlnc  Fobn  Aid 

"We  cannot  meet  this  problem  alone,"  the 
President  told  Congress  In  hl4  food  aid  mes- 
«age.  "Hunger  is  a  world  problem.  We  must 
encourage  a  truly  Internatkonal  effort  to 
combat  hunger  and  modernise  agriculture." 

The  administration  Is  thinking  of  a  food 
aid  consortium  to  deal  wlih  the  famine 
threat  In  India  as  a  first  stepi  toward  an  In- 
ternationalized approach  to  ihe  world  agri- 
cultural problem.  Canada,  f(ir  example,  has 
i  wheat  carryover  this  year;  of  14  million 
tons:  even  allowing  for  the  cqatomary  reten- 
tion of  a  10-mlUlon-ton  reserfre,  Ottawa  still 
has  a  4-mllllon-ton  margin.  Yet  Canadian 
Involvement  in  food  aid  to  Jadla  has  been 
limited  In  the  current  crlsl*  to  unUateral 
(lonatlona  totaling  105,000  tons. 

SinUlarly,  Australia,  which  has  available 
out  of  lu  carryover  at  least  500,000  tons,  not- 
withstanding a  poor  crop  yeair,  has  contrib- 
uted 150.000  tons.  This  is  In  Contrast  to  new 
U5.  commitments  to  ship  415  million  tons 
■T  May. 

In  a  consortium,  countrlei  with  cash  to 
•pare  would  sit  across  froii  less  affluent 
countries  with  food  to  spare;  land  the  result, 
hopefully,  would  be  coUaboijatlve  arrange- 
ments resulUng  In  Increased  i«xporU  to  the 
jpod  deficit  nations.  Thus.  \V«st  German  or 
mnch  capital  might  be  ajjplled  to  Aus- 
«llan  or  Canadian  wheat  piarchases  or  at 
^  very  least  to  shipping  cosU.  One  of  the 
most  Interesting  dimensions  of  the  con- 
wrtlum  Idea  U  a  plan  to  InlcJude  aid  pro- 
Panw  for  fertilizer  manufacturing  ventures. 
Whether  much  actual  help  iaan  be  realls- 
"*~'y  expected  in  the  near  future  U  doubt- 
•ol  But  it  could  put  the  whole  program  on 
»  sounder  footing  in  the  long  run.  The 
P^atest  advantage  of  an  Internationalized 
•Pproach  Is  lu  tendency  to  reduce  the  politi- 


cal  friction   Inevitably   arising   In   relations 
between  a  single  patron  and  a  client  country. 

ExHiBrr  2 

I  From  Forbes  magazine  | 

WoxLD  HUNCEx:    Enemt  or  VS.  Psospesitt 

One  billion  people,  a  third  of  the  world's 
population,  drag  themselves  through  the  day 
weak  from  hunger,  an  easy  target  for  disease 
and  frequently  for  death  from  starvation. 
Another  billion  are  badly  malnourished,  al- 
most on  the  borderline  of  starvation.  What 
we  call  progress,  civilization,  prosperity,  is 
meaningless  to  two-thirds  of  the  human  race. 
Tliese  people  are  only  half  alive.  They  are 
half  dead  from  hunger. 

The  average  American  consumes  3,100 
calories  a  day  In  food  rich  with  proteins, 
vitamins,  and  minerals.  In  the  underdevel- 
oped nations,  the  average  person  must  drag 
his  body  along  on  a  mere  2.030  calories  a  day, 
and  his  food  usually  Is  deficient  in  those 
nutrients.  While  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe.  Japan,  and  a  few  other  natlone  get 
richer,  the  hungry  get  hungrier,  because,  In 
the  underdeveloped  part  of  the  world,  human 
fecundity  Is  outstripping  agricultural 
fecundity.  In  Asia  and  Latin  America  In  the 
past  5  years  the  i>opulatlon  has  risen  by  12 
and  17  percent.  re8i>ectlvely.  In  contrast, 
production  of  food  has  risen  by  only  10  per- 
cent. The  result  is  that  per  capita  food 
production  has  fallen  by  3  percent  in  Asia, 
by  7  percent  In  Latin  America. 

The  deadly  effects  of  the  population  explo- 
sion aren't  for  tomorrow.  TTiey  are  here  and 
now.    Today. 

As  Chairman  Robert  S.  Stevenson,  of  AUls- 
Chalmers  puts  it:  "The  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Australia  are  going  to  have  to  feed 
the  world,  or  we're  going  to  have  to  help  the 
world  feed  Itself."  Nobody  realizes  this  more 
keenly  than  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  his  top  aids.  The  more  newsworthy 
problems  of  Vietnam  and  Inflation  have  not. 
•even  for  a  day,  crowded  It  out  of  their 
deliberations. 

Humanitarian  motives  -aside,  the  President 
and  his  aids  know  full  well  that  the  U.S. 
economy  cannot  continue  to  grow  without 
an  expanding  world  market.  Moreover,  as 
the  President  has  noted,  quoting  Seneca,  "A 
hungry  people  listens  not  to  reason,  nor  cares 
for  Justice,  nor  Is  bent  by  any  prayers." 

The  malnourished  masses  love  their  chil- 
dren as  Intensely  as  well-fed  Americans  love 
theirs.  They  are  not  about  to  starve  peace- 
fully and  quietly,  in  patience,  resignation, 
and  fatalism,  as  their  ancestors  might  have 
done.  They  know  there  Is  a  world  without 
hunger  somewhere  outside  their  dusty  vil- 
lages. They  have  transistor  radios,  and  they 
have  bumped  in  rickety  buses  into  market 
towns.  They  have  taken  seriously  the  pol- 
iticians' promises  of  a  better  life.  They  will 
riot  and  kill  to  achieve  it.  They  are  doing 
so  right  now. 

ESCAUkTlON 

Almost  in  desperation,  the  United  States 
plans  to  escalate  Its  efforu  to  deal  with  the 
world  hunger  problem.  In  so  doing  it  will 
create  tremendous  opportunities  for  busi- 
nesses that  have  the  know-how.  the  foresight, 
and  the  capital  to  help  end  hunger. 

President  Johnson  fired  an  opening  gun  in 
the  stepped-up  war  against  hunger  when  he 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  last  month,  ask- 
ing for  a  new  food  program  to  replace  the 
present  food-for-peace  program.  Public  Law 
4«0,  wh\ph  expires  this  year.  The  President 
did  not  spell  out  all  the  details  of  his  food- 
for-freedom  program,  but,  even  so,  agricul- 
tural experts  agree  that  it  eventually  will 
have  an  enormous  Impact  on  the  entire  U.S. 
economy.  For  one  thing.  It  will  change  the 
whole  direction  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Until  now,  foreign  aid  has  gone  primarily 
toward  Industrial  development;  hereafter.  It 


WlU  be  directed  more  toward  agrlcultiiral  de- 
velopment. The  food-for-freedom  program 
will  have  an  even  greater  Impact  on  UwS.  ag- 
riculture. Since  the  first  Agricultural  Ad- 
ministration Act,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
attempted  to  keep  food  production  down. 
Now,  the  administration  plans  to  offer  In- 
ducemenu  to  farmers  to  raise  production  of 
certain  foodstuffs.  Under  the  food -for -peace 
program,  the  United  States  sent  abroad  pri- 
marily those  agricultural  products  it  had  in 
surplus  in  Government  warehouses.  Now. 
It  win  gear  its  production  more  directly  to 
the  needs  of  the  hungry,  using  incentives  to 
Increase  production  of  certain  foodstuffs 
when  necessary. 

Out  of  this  Inevitably  will  come  several 
other  developments:  Little  by  little,  land 
which  has  been  retired  from  production  un- 
der the  present  farm  program  will  be  brought 
back  Into  cultivation.  The  exodus  of  mar- 
ginal farmers  Into  the  cities  will  be  speeded 
up,  since  they  will  not  have  the  capital  to 
expand  production  as  the  Government  re- 
quires. The  big  farmers  will  get  bigger. 
Even  if  world  prices  of  agricultural  producw 
don't  rise,  the  big  farmers  will  become  so 
efficient  and  have  such  an  enormous  market 
they  will  be  able  to  prosper  with  lower  sub- 
sidles — or  even  without  them. 

One  expert,  Don  Lerch,  a  Washington  man- 
agement consultant  who  specializes  in  agri- 
culture, believes  that  by  1976  there  wUl  be 
only  500,000  farmers  in  the  United  States  (as 
compared  with  3.2  mlUlon  today).  But.  he 
quickly  adds,  they  will  all  be  Immensely 
prosperovis. 

The  farmers  of  Canada  and  Australia  also 
will  benefit.  Both  countries,  as  a  result,  are 
likely  t£>  keep  booming. 

The  TJnlted  States  plans  to  flght  the  war 
against  hunger  on  two  fronts.  The  first  will 
be  a  crash  program  to  supply  the  underde- 
veloped countries  with  food.  The  United 
SUtes  has  been  giving  away  $1.6  billion 
worth  of  food  abroad  every  year  under  Public 
Law  480.  If  Congress  approves  the  Presi- 
dent's new  program — as  seems  all  but  cer- 
tain— food  shipments  could  rise  to  $3.3  bil- 
lion by  1967-68.  This  move  is  designed  to 
cope  with  such  emergencies  as  the  recent 
drought  In  India,  which  already  has  led  to 
Communist-organized  riots  In  the  State  of 
^raia. 

In  the  long  run,  the  second  front  will  be 
the  decisive  one.  TlUa  is  the  self-help  part. 
Every  nation  receiving  VS.  aid  will  have  to 
promise  to  build  up  Its  own  agrlcultiue  as 
swiftly  as  possible.  Not  only  promise,  but 
show  results.  The  reason  for  this  Is  simple. 
"We  don't  have  enough  capacity  to  feed  all 
these  people,"  says  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  L.  Freeman.  "Unless  they  learn  to 
feed  themselves,  there  wUl  be  world  famine 
The  estimated  Increased  needs  between  now 
and  1980  are  In  the  neighborhood  of  300  mil- 
lion tons.  The  potential  reserve  productive 
capacity  of  this  country  Is  50  to  55  million 
tons  more.  There  Is  a  250-mlIllon-ton  gap 
here  that  only  the  underdeveloped  nations 
themselves  can  fill." 

Along  with  the  food,  therefore,  the  United 
States  will  send  the  underdeveloped  nations 
fertilizer  and  farm  equipment.  It  will  also 
encourage  UJ3.  companies  to  build  fertilizer 
plants  and  farm  equipment  factories  abroad. 
It  WlU  teach  farmers  In  Asia  and  Africa  and 
Latin  America  how  to  make  the  most  of  the 
land  they  have.  It  wUl  urge — and  even  arm- 
twist— governments  to  rerlg  archaic  policies 
in  the  field  of  price  incentives,  farm  credit, 
and  land  reform.  This  will  all  be  done  under 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID). 

Increasing  food  shipments  abroad  wUl 
mean  increasing  production  at  home,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Freeman,  the  reserves  in  Govern- 
ment storage  don't  come  anywhere  near  the 
world's  requirements.  "Oiur  reserves  are  now 
in  the  land  rather  than  In  the  storage  bin, " 
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be  nyt.  Grain  In  storage  has  been  dropping 
steadily  since  IMl — wheat,  from  1.4  billion 
bushels  to  800  million:  feed  grains,  from  77 
million  metric  tons  to  60  million. 

This  means  that  millions  of  acres  of  land 
that  have  been  retired  under  the  present 
farm  program  eventually  will  be  brought 
back  Into  production  as  needed.  It  will  be 
done  gradually.  Freeman  says,  first  to  pre- 
vent chaos  In  the  marketplace,  and  second 
because  there  isn't  enough  shipping  to 
handle  all  the  food  the  VS.  farmer  could 
produce  if  the  wrap*  on  him  were  taken  oS 
all  at  once. 

All  told,  there  are  now  nearly  57  million 
acres  of  US.  farmland  "in  reserve."  Freeman 
won't  reveal  just  bow  many  he  intends  to 
put  back  Into  production,  but  some  Gov- 
ernment officials  believe  it  will  be  somewhere 
between  5  and  7  nxllllon  acres.  He 
already  has  taken  a  small  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. "Just  last  month,"  he  points  out,  "I 
discontinued  the  alternative  of  voluntary 
acreage  reduction  whereby  a  spring  wheat 
producer  could  take  10  percent  out  of  pro- 
duction and  get  paid  for  doing  it.  The  pro- 
ducer no  longer  has  that  option.  He  has  to 
plant  his  full  allotment." 

Moax  TO  coiys 

The  acreage  allotment  for  rice  will  be  in- 
creased thU  year  by  10  percent.  Many  ex- 
pert* believe  it  will  eventually  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  allotment  for  winter  wheat. 
Says  Claude  W.  Oiflord.  senior  economist  of 
Farm  Joxirnal :  "A  shortage  in  wheat  is  only 
a  few  years  away." 

Freeman's  guideline  will  be  the  President's 
promise  to  Congress  to  "bring  these  acres 
back  Into  production  as  needed — but  not  to 
produce  unwanted  surplus."  In  short,  to 
change  the  very  nature  of  U.S.  agricultural 
policy  but  without  causing  chaos  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  marketplace. 

In  his  message.  Johnson  called  for  In- 
creased production  of  soybeans.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  believes  this  can  be 
achieved  by  the  Judicious  use  of  incentives — 
more  acreage  with  guaranteed  prices.  "In 
corn."  he  says,  "we  have  too  much.  We  still 
have  a  surplus.  Well  do  something  which 
will  make  It  possible  for  those  farmers  to 
plant  soybeans  on  those  acres  and  come  out 
Just  as  good.  We  need  the  soybeans.  We 
don't  need  corn."  Soybeans  produce  a  hlgh- 
proteln.  low-coat  diet  meal  for  animals.  They 
also  are  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  protein 
in  food  mixes  for  humans. 

Robert  W.  Engle.  manager  of  marketing 
of  AUis-Chalmers'  farm  equipment  division, 
believes  that  Increased  production  will  have 
to  come  from  Improved  farm  equipment  and 
improved  farm  techniques,  as  well  as  from 
greater  acreage.  "One  area  where  output 
per  man  hour  has  been  neglected  is  farm 
materials  handling."  he  says.  "There  are 
going  to  be  some  giant  strides  made  in  coor- 
dinating a  farmer's  growing  system  with  a 
push-button,  automated  method  of  handling 
and  storing  his  crop. 

"Another  way  of  increasing  farm  produc- 
tion is  *  *  *  by  growing  two  stalks  of  corn 
where  only  one  grew  l>efore.  Instead  of  grow- 
ing corn  In  the  standard  38-  or  40- Inch  rows, 
we've  tried  It  In  SO  or  20.  Yield  often  in- 
creases 10  or  IS  percent." 

CBANOS    IN     POLICT 

Under  Public  Law  430.  the  United  States 
has  either  been  giving  the  food  away  or  else 
selling  It  for  local  currency.  In  simple  fact, 
selling  It  for  local  currency  almost  Invariably 
has  meant  giving  it  away,  because  so  little 
of  the  currency  can  be  used.  According  to 
Sam  I.  Nakagama.  a  senior  economist  of  the 
First  NaUonal  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the 
United  States  now  holds  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  two-tblrds  of  the  currency  of  India 
as  a  raault  of  selling  the  Indiana  food.  Moet 
of  this  money  obviously  can't  be  used:  spend- 
ing It  would  create  horrendous  inflation.    Un- 


der a  tadt  agreement  with  the  Indian  Oor- 
enunent,  therefore,  the  United  States  simply 
hoards  it.  The  United  States  now  holds  $3.8 
billion  In  counterpart  funds. 

Under  the  food-for-freedom  program,  food 
will  no  longer  be  sold  for  local  currency  and 
only  a  maximum  (800  million  worth  will  be 
given  away.  Only  those  nations  which  clear- 
ly can't  subsist  except  on  charity  will  receive 
free  food.  The  United  States  will  grant  the 
others — nations  like  Taiwan.  Spain,  Greece, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic — long-term 
credits  at  low  Interest,  perhaps  3  percent,  to 
buy  the  remaining  93.6  billion  worth.  They 
will  have  to  pay  the  world  market  price. 
They  win  be  required  to  repay  the  money  in 
dollars. 

Prices  also  should  be  bolstered  by  the  fact 
that,  at  times,  the  United  States  will  have  to 
get  the  food  on  the  open  market. 

There  are  those  who  fear  that,  by  helping 
other  nations  Increase  their  food  production, 
the  United  States  will  destroy  its  own  com- 
mercial food-export  nuu-ket.  which  now 
antounts  to  about  (4.5  billion  a  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Freeman,  these  fears  are  ground- 
less. Experience  proves,  he  says,  that,  as  a 
country  raises  its  production  of  food,  what 
It  does  Is  switch  to  Importing  other  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural products  like  animal  feeds.  The 
result  is  a  net  gain  for  the  U.S.  farmer. 
Freeman  cites  the  case  of  Japan.  That 
country  used  to  get  massive  agricultural  aid 
from  the  United  States.  It  soon  may  be  buy- 
ing (1  billion  worth  of  U.S.  farm  products 
annually  on  a  straight  cash  basis.  Western 
Europe,  which  also  used  to  receive  agricul- 
tural aid,  la  now  this  Nation's  biggest  cus- 
tomer of  feed  grains  and  poultry.  In  19S4, 
U.S.  food  exports  to  Western  Europe  totaled 
(2.3  billion. 

As  F*reeman  sees  It.  prosperity  abroad, 
therefore,  will  mean  prosperity  at  home. 
"Every  10-percent  Increase  in  per  capita  in- 
come (abroad)  results  In  a  16-percent  in- 
crease In  the  commercial  Imports  of  our 
products."  he  says. 

In  the  fight  to  Increase  production  of  food- 
stuffs abroad,  the  United  States  will  count 
particularly  on  the  manufacturers  of  fer- 
tilizer. Says  David  E.  Bell.  Administrator  of 
the  A(;ency  for  International  Development: 
"Fertilizer  will  be  our  biggest  need."  Dr. 
Liester  R.  Brown,  staff  economist  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  adds:  "Ironically, 
the  less-developed  regions  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  which  contain  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  people  and  where  the 
food  needs  are  greatest,  use  only  5  million 
tons  of  the  35-mllllon-ton  annual  world 
total.  In  other  words,  only  one-seventh  of 
the  world  fertiliser  supply  is  used  in  the 
regions  containing  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion. As  the  supply  of  new  land  that  can  be 
brought  under  cultivation  diminishes,  fer- 
tilizer becomes  the  principal  substitute  for 
land  in  the  food  production  process." 

mrtLizm  boom  ahead 

The  United  States  Is  now  shipping  about 
(325  million  worth  of  fertilizers  abroad  every 
year  through  foreign  aid  and  commercial 
channels.  By  1970,  it  will  be  shipping  about 
(1  billion  abroad  each  year.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  will  spend  about  (250  million 
to  help  build  fertiliser  plants  In  partnership 
with  natives  In  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries such  as  Gulf  Oil's  project  In  Korea. 

Says  an  AID  chemical  engineer:  "One  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  food  aid  will  feed 
70,000  people  for  a  year,  but  the  same  (1  mil- 
lion put  into  fertilizer  would  help  feed 
200.000  people  for  a  year." 

AID'S  Bell  is  also  counting  on  farm-equip- 
ment manufacturers  and  food  processors  to 
help  beef  up  the  agriculture  of  the  under- 
developed countries.  The  farm-machinery 
makers  will  have  to  develop  equipment  espe- 
cially designed  for  their  needs,  he  says,  point- 
ing out  that  In  India,  for  example,  "the  land- 
holdings  are  very  small.     Farming  takes  on 


the  characteristics  of  gardening.    Tou  need 
small  power  units,  hand  equipment  almost." 

A  great  deal  rides  on  the  success  of  this 
new  program — which  partly  explains  why 
support  for  It  seems  to  cut  across  party  Unei. 
President  Johnson's  proposals  have  the  sup- 
port of  many  Republicans,  who  in  the  past 
were  leery  about  foreign  aid.  Much  of  the 
Republican  leadership  in  Congress  comes 
from  farm  States,  where  food -aid  progranu 
naturally  have  strong  support.  Moreover, 
as  Senator  Milton  R.  Yocno  of  North  Da- 
kota, the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Senate  Agricultural  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, points  out,  "Republicans  originated 
the  whole  food-for-peace  program  back  in 
the  Elsenhower  administration."  He  adds: 
"I  think  the  President  will  get  substantially 
what  he  wants.  Giving  people  food  and  help- 
ing them  produce  more  food  Is  the  best  kind 
of  forelgn-ald  program." 

Is  the  food-for-freedom  program  alone  big 
enough  to  deal  with  the  problem?  No.  The 
sad  fact  la  that,  no  matter  how  generous  It 
la,  it  can  only  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  themselves. 

Some  pessimists  think  that  the  problem  li 
hopeless:  that  the  population  explosion  is 
now  out  of  hand.  But  some  very  hardhead- 
ed  experts  think  otherwise.  To  quote  Bryson 
M.  Filbert,  vice  president  and  director  of 
Esso  Chemical  Co.,  a  big  factor  In  the  world 
fertilizer  business,  "It  is  possible  to  double 
or  even  triple  agricultural  production  In  all 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  through 
the  use  of  mc»«  fertilizers,  more  irrigation, 
better  seed  varieties,  more  pesticides,  and 
other  Improved  farm  practices.  I  have  been 
told  by  experts  that  fotir  times  the  present 
world  population  cotild  be  supported  by  wide- 
spread use  of  Improved  farming  methods." 

But  the  key  word  is  "could."  To  turn 
"could"  Into  "will"  Is  going  to  take  some 
very  drastic,  very  fast  changes  In  the  under- 
developed countries  themselves.  Almost 
without  exception  they  misread  the  economic 
history  of  the  prosperous  nations.  They  only 
noticed  that  these  countries  built  Industrie*  . 
and  turned  farmers  Into  workers.  What  they 
failed  to  note  was  that  in  most  cases  such 
countrlea  did  so  only  after  developing  a  pros- 
perous agriculture  first.  In  part  this  mis- 
reading of  history  was  due  to  an  obsession 
with  the  "Soviet  experiment." 

aT7SSIA'S  BAD  EXAMPLX 

The  Soviets  reversed  the  normal  process  of 
economic  development.  By  starving  agricul- 
ture of  capital  and  by  keeping  food  prices 
artificially  low.  they  made  the  farmers  bear 
the  cost  of  building  hydroelectric  dams  and 
plants  and  steel  mills.  The  Soviet  Union 
became  a  great  Industrial  power,  and  this 
bedazzled  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
What  they  failed  to  realize  was  a  fact  that 
haa  since  become  obvious  to  everyone:  The 
Soviet  Union  produces  more  steel  than  it 
needs,  but  it  can't  feed  Its  steelworkers 
without  Importing  food. 

India  Is  the  classic  case  of  a  country  that 
was  misled  by  the  "Soviet  experiment."  In- 
dia concentrated  all  its  capital  and  most  of 
lU  foreign  aid  Into  building  up  Industry. 
It  used  the  free  food  it  received  from  the 
United  States  to  keep  food  prices  low  for 
Industrial  workers.  The  program  has  proved 
se'.X-defeatlng.  Low  food  prices  have  kept 
the  Indian  farmer  too  poor  to  provide  a  mar- 
ket for  the  goods  the  Industrial  workers  are 
producing.  At  the  same  time,  the  low  prices 
have  discouraged  the  farmer  from  attempting 
to  Increase  production. 

I  From  Forbes  magazine.  Mar.  1,  19MI 
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Stabvation 

Obviously,  the  U.S.  farmer  will  be  the 
first  to  feel  the  impact  of  the  food-for-free- 


dom program.  In  a  recent  talk  with  mld- 
westem  grain  defilers,  Ro)>«rt  C.  Liebenow, 
president  of  the  Corn  Intfustrles  Research 
I\)undation,  predicted  that  food  exports  un- 
der the  program  and  through  regular 
commercial  sales  would  Increase  by  50  per- 
cent "within  the  next  few  years."  They 
now  amount  to  (6  billion  a  year.  A  50  per- 
cent mcrease  would  bring  them  close  to  (9 
billion.  Land  values  aDa  going  to  rise. 
Smart  farmers  with  capital  will  become  rich. 

Major  segments  of  U.S.  industry  are  going 
to  benefit,  too.  The  menace  of  starvation 
wUl  mean  steeulily  mounting  sales  for  the 
pioducers  of  fertilizers,  farm  machinery, 
seed  and  feed.  According  to  Liebenow,  in 
order  to  increase  exports  by  50  percent,  the 
fanner  will  have  to  spend  |3  billion  a  year 
more  for  those  products  th|iii  the  (13  billion 
he  spends  now.  Little  wonder  that  farm 
machinery  companies  SLre  expanding  as  fast 
as  they  can,  that  almost  every  major  oil 
company  is  striving  to  build  a  major  stake 
m  fertilizer. 

James  Devlin,  director  of  domestic 
agricultural  sales  of  Amerloan  Metal  Cllmar, 
which  makes  fertilizer,  goes  further.  In- 
creased food  exports,  he  saya.  will  "affect  the 
whole  gross  national  product."  The  rail- 
roads will  prosper,  he  points  out,  because 
the  food  must  be  shlppeU  from  farm  to 
se^xjrt  by  rail.  The  steel  Industry  will 
profit  because  farm  machinery  Is  made  of 
steel.  Even  the  paper  industry  will  profit, 
he  says,  noting:  "We  put  our  fertilizer  In 
paper  bags." 

SHIPS    and    SHIt>t>EIlS 

"It  will  mean  a  lot  more  business  for  us." 
says  Alvin  Shapiro,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
which  represents  the  nation's  shipowners, 
who  will  have  to  carry  the  foodstuffs  and 
fertilizer  and  farm  machlhery  abroad.  He 
doubts,  however,  that  it  will  have  an  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  nation's  shipbuilders 
because  "there  is  still  tremendous  unused 
capacity  around.  The  big  tankers  are  ex- 
cellent for  shipping  grain  attd  are  not  being 
fully  utilized."  Increaaed  exports  also  will 
mean  a  lot  more  buslnees  for  such  commer- 
cial grain  shippers  as  C&rglll  and  Continen- 
tal Grain. 

Claude  W.  Glfford,  senior  economist,  of 
Farm  Journal,  believes  that,  aside  trom  the 
farmer,  the  makers  of  fertilizer  will  profit 
most  from  the  food-for-freedom  program. 
"Tou  can  get  fertUlzer  on  the  land  quickly," 
he  says,  "and  it's  easy  to  te(ch  peasants  how 
to  use  it  even  if  they  can't  read.  It's  harder 
to  teach  the  operation  of  machinery,  and 
there's  the  problem  of  repalua." 

This  does  not  mean  that  Manufacturers  of 
farm  machinery  won't  benefit,  too,  Glfford 
is  quick  to  add,  naming  specifically  Massey- 
'■•rguaon.  Deere,  and  International  Harves- 
ter. Others  who  will  benefit  are  seed  com- 
panies like  DeKalb,  Nortitfup  King,  and 
Pioneer,  he  says. 

demand    for    RpkDB 

Korman  R.  Urquhart,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent In  charge  of  commodities  of  the  eco- 
nomics department  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  foresees  a  growing  de- 
'nand  abroad  for  American  earth-moving 
machinery.  "When  I  was  a  boy  growing  up 
on  an  Illinois  farm,  one  of  the  farmers'  great 
cries  was  for  good  farm-tO-market  roads. 
We  have  them  now,  but  the  rest  of  the  world 
needs  them."  This  should  help  CaterpiUar 
Tractor,  he  says.  He  also  *«es  great  oppor- 
tunities for  companies  that  build  chemical 
plants,  like  Fluor,  Foster  Wheeler  and  Pull- 
^■*  M.  W.  Kellogg  division.  "If  they  can 
Uoa"      '^'*°*'*ct8  against  foreign  competl- 

Sooae  experts  fear  that  Increased  produc- 
won  of  foodstuffs  in  the  Utaited  States  and 
nr  S!5.ff*"*'"y  may  create  a  world  shortage 
«  fertilizers.     Urquhart  a|Kl   one  of  First 


National's  senior  economists.  Sam  I.  Naka- 
gama. insist  there  Is  a  world  fertilizer  cartel 
outside  the  United  States.  Asked  why  U.S. 
companies  don't  attempt  to  break  it, 
Nakagama  says:  "Perhaps  they  don't  find  it 
advantageotis  to  do  so." 

Whatever  the  facts  about  this  may  be,  ac- 
cording to  Devlin  of  American  Metal  Climax, 
the  world  potash  industry  is  geared  to  ex- 
pand only  at  the  rate  of  6  to  7  percent  a  year. 
If  demand  rose  to  a  10-percent  increase  a 
year.  Devlin  admits,  the  industry  wouldn't 
have  the  facilities  to  keep  up  with  It  for  more 
than  a  few  years.  "We  couldnt,  In  that 
time,  bring  out  new  mines."  he  says.  Devlin 
doesn't  believe  that  such  a  rise  in  demand 
Is  likely,  but  this  view  is  far  from  unani- 
mous. 

One  company  that  is  all  but  certain  to 
benefit  Is  International  Harvester.  Says 
Hugh  A.  Davles,  general  manager  of  Harves- 
ter's overseas  division:  "We  do  research  all 
over  the  world,  in  places  ranging  from  Ar- 
gentina, which  is  a  net  exporter  of  foodstuffs, 
to  Africa,  where  the  people  eat  bananas.  We 
have  facilities  in  20  nations  outside  the 
United  States.  We're  in  roadbulldlng, 
trucks,  and  farm  equipment.  Only  where 
farming  is  done  by  hand  and  horse  do  we 
not  supply  the  tools. 

"We  can  fill  any  demands  that  come.  We 
Just  hope  that  demand  is  created.  Road- 
building  might  be  a  big  thing.  You  have  to 
have  a  way  to  get  the  food  to  market.  The 
hinterland  of  Brazil  is  an  example.  You  need 
better  roads,  schools,  dams,  and  irrigation 
channels." 

Deere  &  Co..  already  the  biggest  farm  ma- 
chinery manufacturer  in  the  United  States, 
Is  spending  heavily  to  expand  abroad.  These 
Investments  have  yet  to  pay  off.  but  Chair- 
man William  A.  Hewitt  Is  sure  they  will. 
Meanwhile,  he  believes,  the  new  farm  policy 
will  mean  a  big  sales  increase  for  his  com- 
pany in  the  United  States.  White  Motor, 
which  got  into  farm  machinery  through  a 
series  of  mergers,  now  gets  30  percent  of  its 
(638  million  in  sales  from  that  business  and 
Is  out  for  more.  So  are  Allls-Chalmers  and 
the  revitalized  J.  I.  Case  (Forbes,  Feb.  16 
p.  62). 

Since  the  war  against  hunger  can  succeed 
only  if  the  underdeveloped  nations  learn  to 
produce  more  food,  the  U.S.  Government  is 
particularly  anxious  for  U.S.  manufacturers 
and  food  processors  to  expand  abroad.  Says 
AID  Administrator  David  E.  Bell:  "There  are 
lots  of  American  companies  beginning  to  in- 
vest abroad  In  fertilizer  plants  and  there 
will  be  more  In  years  to  come.  Interna- 
tional Minerals  &  Chemical  Is  putting  up  a 
big  plant  In  India.  We've  recently  made 
two  loans  for  fertilizer  plants  In  Korea; 
there  the  principal  American  Investors  are 
Gulf  Oil  and  Swift.  Now  we  are  working 
with  Standard  of  Indiana,  Armour  and 
others  on  fertilizer  projects." 

Bryson  M.  Filbert,  vice  president  of  Esso 
Chemical  CJo..  says:  "We  have  already  in- 
vested about  (90  million  in  facilities  to  pro- 
duce ammonia,  nitric  acid  and  various  other 
fertilizers  and  fertilizer  compounds  in  Co- 
lombia, Aruba,  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador  and 
Spain.  In  addition,  we  are  building  or 
planning  plants  In  the  Philippines,  Greece, 
Jamaica,  Malaysia,  Lebanon  and  Pakistan, 
as  well  as  one  In  a  very  economically  ad- 
vanced nation,  the  Netherlands.  In  all, 
these  plants  will  have  more  than  1  million 
tons  of  ammonia  capacity  and  more  than  1.8 
million  tons  of  fertilizer  capacity.  •  •  • 
Their  capital  cost  will  exceed  (200  million." 

The  company  also  Is  working  on  new  tech- 
niques which,  it  hopes,  will  make  the  sand 
dunes  of  Tunisia  and  Libya  bloom.  These 
Involve  using  oil  to  stabilize  them. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  putting  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  on  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions to  make  it  attractive  for  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  build  fertilizer  plants  abroad.    For  a 


long  time.  India  Insisted  that  it  handle  all 
the  distribution  of  fertilizers  produced  in 
that  country  by  VS.  companies  and  that  it 
also  set  the  price.  Standard  of  Indiana 
understandably  refused  to  accept  these  con- 
ditions. AID  put  food  shipments  to  India 
on  a  month-to-month  basis  until  the  Indian 
Government  let  Standard  of  India  market 
the  fertilizer  Itself  at  its  own  price. 

OPPORTITNITT AND  PKOBLXMB 

Bell  believes  "there  Is  a  real  opportunity 
In  food  proceeslng."  However,  the  food  proc- 
essors themselves  think  It  may  be  a  long 
time  before  they  make  any  great  progress  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  Harry  Meisel. 
technical  coordinator  for  Com  Products  In- 
ternational, points  out  his  company  has 
sold  a  product  derived  from  com  called 
"Malzena"  which  has  been  known  for  100 
years  In  Latin  America.  Recently,  it 
brought  out  a  new  product  in  Brazil,  "En- 
riched Malzena."  This  is  "Malzena"  with 
proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals  added.  "It 
solves  the  problem  of  getting  nutrition  into 
the  diet  In  an  Innocuotis  way,"  says  Meisel. 

But  Corn  Products  Is  losing  money  on  "En- 
riched Malzena"  because  the  protein  ele- 
ment, which  Is  made  of  milk  and  soybeans, 
costs  too  much.  One  reason  is  that  It's  been 
difficult  to  shift  Brazilian  farmers  to  soybean 
production.  U.S.  farmers  will  shift  from  one 
crop  to  another  at  the  drop  of  a  dollar,  but 
in  Brazil  caution  and  suspicion  prevail.  It 
takes  15  years  to  get  a  Brazilian  farmer  to 
shift  crops.  Meisel  says.  Introducing  a  new 
product  In  underdeveloped  countries,  he  con- 
cludes, "is  a  baptism  of  blood." 

Quaker  Oats  has  been  having  a  similar 
experience  with  "Incaparlna."  This  is  a 
powdered  cereal  mix  that  contains  cotton- 
seed and  soy  flour.  Quaker  Oats  Is  promot- 
ing the  cereal  with  an  advertising  campaign. 
Particularly  effective  have  been  movies  which 
show  babies  before  and  after  drinking  the 
cereal. 

"But. "  admits  Michael  Hore,  general  man- 
ager of  Latin  American  and  Padflc  opera- 
tions for  Quaker,  "we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
It's  a  matter  of  education,  and  the  money 
for  that  has  to  come  from  tis." 

Dr.  Harold  L.  WUcke,  director  of  research 
for  Ralston  Purina,  suspects  there  may  be 
greater  opportunities  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  In  processing  food  for  animals  than 
in  food  for  humans.  "In  many  arefts,"  he 
says,  "animals  cannot  economically  compete 
m  food  value  with  direct  consumption  of 
grain.  But  In  some  areas  the  land  can  grow 
food  fit  only  for  anlmaU.  These  are  areas 
similar  to  our  Rocky  Mountains,  where  grass 
is  the  only  crop,  and  they  exist  in  India. 
Mexico,  and  Venezuela.  In  addition,  ani- 
mals can  compete  when  they  scavenge  or 
when  they  eat  spoiled  grains." 

This  could  mean  business  for  Ralston  Pu- 
rlna's  supplementary  feeds,  which  help  the 
animals  grow  faster  and  bigger,  Dr.  Wllcke 
says. 

Clearly,  the  outlook  la  this :  In  the  United 
States,  the  economic  impact  of  the  food-for- 
freedom  program  will  be  swift.  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  however,  the  prob- 
lems are  as  great  as  the  need.  For  many  of 
the  companies  that  go  overseas,  these  prob- 
lems will  make  it  difficult  to  show  a  profit 
for  a  long  time.  But  for  many  the  oppor- 
tunity is  simply  too  great  to  miss,  whatever 
the  risks. 

The  great  19th  century  clergyman-econ- 
omist Thomas  Malthtis  believed  that  popu- 
lation growth  inevitably  would  outstrip  food 
supply;  only  massive  starvation  and  misery 
could  reright  the  balance,  he  said.  It  didn't 
happen  that  way  in  the  countries  of  the 
West  and  In  Japan,  but  it  seems  to  be  com- 
ing to  that  for  the  world  as  a  whole.  In  the 
strtiggle  to  prove  Malthus  wrong,  the  know- 
how  and  enterprise  of  U.S.  businessmen  are 
going  to  prove  mighty  weapons. 
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« Stock  date  lor  UnUerer  N.V.  shares. 

Twics  as  Mant  Sitkaknos? 

Each  generation  face*  ita  own  crUla.  In 
the  thirties  and  forties  it  waa  the  rise  of 
faaclsm.  In  the  fifties  and  sixties  it  has  been 
communism.  In  the  seventies  and  eighties 
It's  likely  to  be  an  even  more  virulent  threat: 
Hunger.  Americans  probably  won't  go  hun- 
gry, but  moat  of  the  irest  of  the  world  will, 
and  we  won't  be  able  to  eacape  the  conae- 
quenclea. 

On  pages  10  through  36  of  this  Issue,  the 
editors  of  Forbes  examine  the  economic  Im- 
plications of  population  growth  pressing 
against  an  infiexlble  food  supply.  The  work 
of  a  six-man  Forbes  team,  the  report  takes 
a  generally  optimistic  view  about  what  U.S. 
buslneaa  can  do  about  the  situation — and 
how  It  can  benefit  from  It. 

But  not  everybody  Is  optimistic,  and  we 
think  It  only  fair  to  expose  our  readers  to 
the  vlewa  of  an  extremely  well-informed 
businessman  who  thinks  the  proapecta  for 
feeding  the  world  over  the  next  few  decades 
are  dim. 

He's  Tbomaa  M.  Ware,  47-year-old  chair- 
man of  Int«mattonal  ICneraU  &  Cbemloal. 
Under  Tom  Ware's  brilliant  direction  IMC 
has  been  eztrwnely  aggreaalve  In  expanding 
In  the  fertUtser  field.  But  that  Isn't  TMn 
Ware's  only  credential.  He  la  chalrmim  of 
the  Ft««dom  From  Hungwr  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit  organlattton  that  promotaa  rap- 
port among  btisliieaiiiien  for  the  food  pro- 
grams  of   the   United  Nations.     Most   Im- 


•  Estimates. 

•  Plus  stock. 

» 12  months  ended  June  J 

•  Dendt. 

portant  of  all,  Tom  Ware  U  an  engaged  and 
aroused  citizen. 

"Hope  always  aprlngs  eternal,"  be  told 
Forbes  late  last  month.  "But  I  don't  see 
how  on  earth  It's  possible  for  the  world  to 
feed  itself  In  the  years  ahead." 

TTKDnirSSO  TOOLS 

It  Isnt  a  shortage  of  fertilizer,  he  em- 
phasizes, of  Implements,  of  seeds,  or  even  of 
land.  The  trouble  la  even  more  basic:  It 
lies  In  the  hiiman  mind.  "Intelligence,"  he 
saya.  "la  capital.  We've  spent  billions  on 
education  In  this  country  to  get  the  amount 
of  Intelligence  we  have  today.  The  under- 
developed countries  haven't,  and  they  arent 
going  to  be  able  to  catch  up  overnight. 

"We've  got  the  tools,"  he  goes  on.  "TV 
Is  a  great  tool  for  mass  education.  Com- 
puters and  Jet  planes  give  seven-league  boots 
tu  brilliant  men.  Satellite  communications 
can  spread  Ideas  instantaneously. 

"But,  because  of  a  lack  of  education,  of 
Intelligence,  nmny  of  our  tools  are  not  being 
used  properly.  Atomic  power  cannot  be  used 
for  digging  Irrigation  projects  because  of 
politics.  Population  control  cannot  always 
be  used  effectively  because  of  religious  ethic. 
And  remember  that  the  sword  we  give  some- 
one to  cut  food  can  also  be  used  to  slay 
somebody  else." 

Ware  beUeves  that  hunger  ItseU  breeds 
Ignorance.  "IT  half  the  people  in  the  world 
are  stanrlnc,"  be  says,  "tben  b«U  the  world's 


minds  are  permanently  maimed.  They  Just 
don't  have  the  voltage  between  the  ears  to 
get  any  work  done.  How  can  a  menUI  dwarf 
who  has  no  energy  grow  more  food?" 

TO   THS   BKTt 

In  his  own  tteld  of  fertUizer,  Ware  says, 
proper  use  Ukes  InteUlgence  and  education. 
"Every  soil  is  different,  and  needs  different 
treatment, "  he  aays.  "An  American  farmer 
knows  Just  what  he  needs,  and  has  the 
capital  to  pay  for  it.  But  a  man  who  can  t 
read  might  put  fertilizer  on  a  plant  a  loot 
thick  and  expect  It  to  grow  to  the  sky.  in- 
stead the  plant  would  grow  at  all." 

Ware  U  concerned  too  that  Americans 
arent  sufficiently  aroused  and  may  wait  too 
long  to  take  reaUy  effective  action.  He 
points  out  that  It  took  16  years  to  open  up 
his  company's  big  new  potash  mine  in  Sas- 
katchewan. "For  the  first  6  years,  we  naa 
to  sit  and  assay  the  market.  The  next  5  were 
taken  up  with  deaign  and  planning,  i^' 
third  5  were  spent  actually  digging  the  hole. 
In  addition  to  aU  that  time,  there  was  tne 
»60  mllUon  we  spent.  That  experience  W 
made  me  very  respectful  of  the  meaning  oi 
a  doubled  population  In  Just  35  years. 

BCOBCHXD    KASTH 

Finally,  he  speaks  about  the  -cfclty  of 
arable  soU  In  the  world,  and  of  the  ff  \^« 
world  hunger  wUl  create  turmoU  that  de- 
stroys sou.  "The  sou  was  destroyed  by  war 
Ux  the  MUe  Valley  and  the  Mediterranean 
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Basin,  and  now  it's  being  scci^hed  in  Viet- 
nam," he  says.  "When  you  double  the 
population,  you're  going  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  Sukarnos,  Cubas,  VlelttiamB,  library 
burnings,  and  the  like.  More  accurately, 
you're  probably  going  to  get  eight  times  as 
much  trouble." 

We  hope  Tom  Ware  is  wrotig  in  his  pessi- 
mistic view.  In  fact,  he  hop4B  so,  too.  But 
unless  the  American  people  and  American 
business  make  a  mighty  effort,  and 
soon  •  •  •  well.  Ware  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about,  if  any  man  do06. 


CAREFUL  ASSESSMENT  OP  DOMES- 
•nC  PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES 
URGED 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Presiaent,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  convinced  that  we 
must  assess  very  carefully  and  wisely 
the  expenditures  for  our  domestic  pro- 
grams in  light  of  the  nee^t  to  win  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  "v.'in"  policy  in 
Vietnam,  we  must  look  at  the  domestic 
programs  to  determine  whefe  cuts  should 
be  made.  These  cuts  rightly  should 
be  channeled  into  our  mili|tary  effort  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  wia  the  war  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

I  believe  the  editor  of  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal in  the  March  1966  issut  made  a  very 
valid  point  when  he  asked: 

Isn't  it  about  time  we  all  got  Into  this 
war,  all  made  some  sacrlflcit  Should  we 
Just  leave  all  the  sacrificing!  to  200,000  or 
more  American  boys  In  Vletnate? 

The  editor  Is  convinced  that  we  can- 
not continue  full  speed  aliead  on  both 
the  domestic  and  Vietnam  ^eas  without 
a  necessary  trimming  back  on  the  do- 
mestic front. 

This  editorial  should  be  iiequired  read- 
ing for  those  who  believe  we  can  do  both. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "It's  Our  War,"  be  placed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  Ous  Was 

Isn't  It  about  time  we  allj  got  into  this 
war,  all  made  some  sacrlflcoY  Should  we 
Just  leave  all  the  sacrificing  to  200,000  or 
more  Americans  boys  in  Vletnsm? 

We  may  as  well  admit  it:  For  the  most 
of  us  except  those  boys  and  their  famUles 
back  home,  life  has  been  gdng  on  pretty 
cosily.  We've  followed  the  n«vs  of  the  war, 
but  then  have  gone  on  about  our  affairs 
undisturbed.  Most  Amerlcaais  have  been 
Solng  pretty  well  financially,  They've  en- 
Joyed  all  the  usual  pleasures  and  some  extra 
ones,  kept  comfortable  and  snug. 

Partly  this  was  because  we  hoped  that  this 
wr  which  we  drifted  into  would  sooiT  end, 
and  that  the  Vietnam  nightmare  would 
•omehow  go  away.  But  we  see  now  that 
likely  we  are  in  for  a  long  snd  dirty  fight 
»nd  that  the  cost  In  men  atid  money  will 
probably  go  up,  not  down. 

What  can  we  noncombatadtB  do? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  we  can:  realize  we  are 
jn  a  war  and  act  like  it.  We  can  ask  our 
Oovemment  to  do  the  same. 

In  his  annual  budget  message  the  Presl- 
aent  called  on  us  to  "support  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam"  but  then  added  that  "the  strug- 
hltJ^,  *  *3''**t  Society  mu«»  go  on  una- 
'*'' "     Unabated,   with   a   iwar   going   on? 


bated.' 


w*  doubt  that  he  really  meant  it,  for  already 
^e  spending  programs  have  been  cut  back, 
uii  fv  *^  '^****  ***  ***  trimmed  a  lot  more 
•na  the  effort  turned  to  the  njlUtary  struggle 


and  the  prevention  of  more  inflation.  Those 
are  the  two  big  Jobs  on  our  hands  now. 
That's  plenty;  other  things  can  surely  wait. 

We  can  make  the  draft  more  fair.  It  can 
never  be  fully  fair,  but  so  far  it  hsM  been 
falling  too  heavily  on  the  boys  not  shielded 
by  the  sanctuary  of  college. 

If  we  need  more  taxes  to  curtail  Govern- 
ment deficits  let's  have  them,  unpleasant 
though  taxes  are.  But  not  unless  or  tintil 
we've  cut  out  spending  for  things  we  can 
forgo  or  at  least  postpone.  Let's  try  that 
first. 

In  today's  world  we  need  allies.  World 
opinion  is  a  powerful  force.  But  how  many 
American  boys  should  we  sacrifice  for  fear 
of  offending  "allies"  who  are  sending  food 
and  materiel  to  a  shooting  enemy? 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  bombing  lull, 
the  dispatch  of  our  emissaries  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  appeal  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, futile  as  that  organization  is,  were  all 
worth  trying.  We  favor  making  every  other 
possible  attempt  at  peace.  The  President 
has  tried  hard. 

What  we  are  asking  now  is  that  he  first 
consult  fully  with  Congress,  which  he  hasn't 
done,  then  have  the  courage  to  tell  us  what 
is  necessary  and  when.  In  brief,  let's  all  of 
us  begin  to  share  this  war,  so  far  as  possible, 
with  the  boys  doing  the  fighting.  It  wiU  be 
mighty  uneven  sharing  at  best,  but  at  least 
we  can  start  acting  like  this  Is  our  war.  not 
Just  theirs. 


OUR  NATION'S  CAPITAL  COLORING 
BOOK 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  digni- 
fied impressive  ceremonies  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  on  February  22,  1966,  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  was  presented 
with  its  second  Freedoms  Foundation 
award.  Honored  with  a  1964  citation 
for  We,  the  People,  the  society  was  rec- 
ognized again  for  its  1965  publication. 
Our  Nation's  Capital  Coloring  Book. 

The  principal  Americana  Award  was 
presented  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Honoring  Our  Nation's  Capital  Coloring 
Book,  using  the  historic  and  scenic  monu- 
ments of  the  Capital  City,  re-created  our 
heritage  in  story  and  pictwe  and  included  a 
recommended  reading  list,  a  full  color  page 
of  State  fiags,  a  tour  map  of  the  city  and  note 
pages. 

Representing  the  society  at  Valley 
Forge  was  the  driving  force  founder, 
and  first  president  of  the  society,  Fred 
Schwengel  of  Davenport,  former  Con- 
gressman from  the  First  District  of 
Iowa. 

In  presenting  the  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal,  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells, 
president  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge,  made  the  following  re- 
marks: 

This  next  award  goes  to  show  what  can  be 
done  with  an  idea  in  this  great  free  society  of 
ours.  The  staff  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society,  ever  mindful  of  the  importance  of 
history  to  the  impressionable  young,  decided 
that  In  order  to  meet  the  minds  of  our  youth 
it  must  bend  to  the  child's  own  media.  The 
result  was  a  combination  history-coloring 
book  that  is  now  being  used  in  classrooms 
all  over  America.  It  is  one  thing  to  produce 
a  coloring  book,  but  another  to  rank  among 
the  top  echelon  of  Freedoms  Foundation 
awards.  Our  Jury  felt  that  this  was  a  great 
thing  being  done  for  millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans and  we  are  proud  to  present  this  medal 
to  the  society.  Our  most  sincere  congratula- 
tions. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  this  is  an 
honor  with  which  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  millions  of  other  people  are  In 
full  agreement.  All  of  us  know  of  the 
outstanding  job  that  the  United  States 
Capitol  Historical  Society  has  been  doing 
to  make  our  people  more  acquainted 
with  the  facts  and  traditions  of  the 
UJ3.  Capitol. 

I  believe  that  the  untiring  work  of 
Mr.  Schwengel  should  share  In  this 
recognition  because  I  know  how  long 
Emd  how  hard  he  has  labored  so  that 
the  United  States  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety will  fulfill  the  dreams  of  its  found- 
ers. 

VIETNAM:    CONTAINMENT  OR 
ACCOMMODATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star,  in  its  lengthy 
and  well-put  lead  editorial  yesterday, 
examined  the  crux  of  the  current  debate 
over  America's  Vietnam  poflcy,  cut 
through  the  entangling  maze  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  and  reached  a  conclu- 
sion. That  conclusion  was  that,  "Given 
the  Importance  that  Vietnam  has  as- 
sumed as  a  test  case  for  Mao's  doctrines 
of  revolutionary  conquest,  there  Is,  at 
present  no  realistic  alternative  to  mili- 
tary containment"  of  Red  China. 

The  Star's  editorial  commands  atten- 
tion, Mr.  President,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Mar.  6,  1966) 

CSDCIAL  Issue:   Containment  or 

Accommodation 

The  continuing  debate  on  Vietnam  has 
not  produced  a  solution  to  our  problem  In 
that  part  of  the  world.  But  it  has  succeeded 
to  an  encouraging  degree  In  getting  the  prob- 
lem down  to  its  essentials. 

More  and  more,  in  recent  days,  the  debate 
has  begun  to  transcend  the  ambiguities  of 
Vietnam  itself  and  center  on  the  problem 
of  the  containment  of  Communist  China. 
More  and  more,  both  those  who  defend  our 
policies  in  Vietnam  and  those  who  criticize 
them  have  cast  their  arguments  in  terms  of 
a  confrontation  between  American  power 
and  that  of  the  vast  nation  which  has  taken 
over  as  the  primary  global  antagonist  of 
the  United  States. 

Most  serious  critics  of  the  administration 
now  admit  that  the  containment  of  China, 
In  southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere,  is  a  vital 
interest  of  the  United  States.  The  question 
is  simply  whether  or  not  the  war  In  Vietnam 
serves  this  purpose.  Are  we  containing  or 
provoking  China  in  Vietnam?  Are  we  de- 
creasing or  increasing  the  risk  of  all-out  con- 
flict? Have  we  the  means  of  attaining  our 
objectives?  Is  there,  in  fact,  a  practical 
alternative  to  the  military  containment  of 
Chinese  expansionism  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere? 

The  answers  to  all  of  these  questions  de- 
pend finally  on  an  assessment  of  the  capaci- 
ties and  ambitions  of  the  regime  in  Pelplng. 
If,  as  the  critics  fear,  the  capacities  of  Red 
China  are  virtually  unlimited,  military  con- 
tainment is  indeed  a  dubious  proposition. 
And  if,  as  they  hope,  its  ambitions  are 
modest,  an  alternative  might  be  found. 

The  alternative  suggested,  most  explicitly 
by  Chairman  Fuxbricht  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Is  what  he  calls 
an  "accommodation"  with  China  on  a  large 
scale.    Pelplng,  he  believes,  can  be  Induced 
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to  Mttl*  for  th«  nmitrallMtUoa  ta  aoutheaat 
Alt*  In  return  for  the  wlthdrmwkl  at  Ammrl- 
c»n  pow«r  from  the  »ra&.  If  tbU  were  done, 
be  ImpUee,  tbe  •cgreHtve  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  would  change  and  etabllltj 
would  return  along  China's  borders. 

In  our  view  tbe  main  trouble  with  this 
analysis  la  the  fact  that  It  Is  refuted  by 
virtually  every  scrap  of  available  evidence 
about  the  capacities  and  ambitions  of  tbe 
regime  in  Pelplng — which.  Incidentally, 
greeted  Senator  Fulbsicht's  suggestion  with 
tbe  revelation  that  be  and  bis  fellow  doves 
are  as  big  "fools"  In  Pelpln^'s  book  as  are 
the  American  hawks.  It  is  also  In  contradic- 
tion with  the  major  conclusion  based  on  this 
evidence:  That  today  the  ambitions  of  the 
leaders  In  Peiplng  far  exceed  their  material 
capabilities  and  that  the  military  contain- 
ment of  China  has  been  an  established  fact 
for  15  years. 

Those  who  would  seek  to  assuage  China's 
aggressive  expansionism  by  any  sort  of  a  deal 
in  southeast  Asia  must  first  close  their  eyes 
firmly  to  the  dimensions  of  Pelplng's  terri- 
torial appetite.  The  neutralization,  or  even 
tbe  outright  surrender  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  would  amoiint  to  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  to  a  regime  which  loudly  aaaerts 
traditional  claims  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  on  Its  periphery. 

The  presence  of  American  power  In  Viet- 
nam is  a  minor  irritant  compared  to  the 
presence  of  American  power  In  South  Korea 
or  Nationalist  Chinese  power  on  Taiwan. 
Appeasement  In  any  form  is  hardly  a  realistic 
solution  for  a  country  whose  list  of  unful- 
filled demands  also  includes  large  parts  of 
Siberia.  India.  Nepal.  Bhutan,  Burma.  Thai- 
land, and  Malaysia. 

These  territorial  claims,  combined  with 
the  militant  spirit  of  the  regime  in 
Pelplng,  have  in  fact  forced  a  policy  of 
military  containment  on  n>oet  of  China's 
neighbors  since  tbe  consolidation  of  com- 
munism on  the  mainland  in  1949. 

The  Chinese  have  contested  this  con- 
tainment many  times  In  many  places, 
sometimes  with  success.  Tibet  has  been 
Invaded  and  occupied.  Direct  aggression 
has  been  fostered  against  South  Korea. 
Many  clashes  have  occurred  along  the 
Chinese-Russian  border.  Probing  attacks 
have  been  made  on  India.  The  Nationalist 
Chinese  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  In  the 
Formosa  Straits  have  come  under  bombard- 
ment and  the  threat  of  Invasion  from  the 
mainland. 

Tet,  with  the  exception  of  Tibet  which  had 
no  means  of  military  defense  and  India 
where  the  Chinese  still  occupy  some  con- 
tested border  territory,  the  lines  of  con- 
tainment have  held.  Today,  the  encircle- 
ment of  China  about  which  the  leaders  In 
Pelplng  constantly  complain  la  very  real 
indeed.  And  the  pressure  of  American 
power  from  northern  Japan  to  Thailand  on 
which  a  major  sector  of  the  ring  of  contain- 
ment depends  has  grown  to  formidable 
proportions. 

filnce  ICorea,  the  leadership  In  Pelplng  has 
carefully  avoided  the  risk  of  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  this  American  power.  For 
all  the  bluster  about  paper  tigers  they 
have  backed  away  from  every  situation  which 
threatened  to  Involve  American  alrpower 
against  Chinese  territory.  Confident  as  they 
may  l>e  of  their  ability  to  defeat  any  actual 
Invasion  of  the  mainland,  the  leaders  In 
Pelplng  are  thoroughly  aware  of  China's 
vulnerability,  even  In  terms  of  nonnuclear 
weapons  that  could  be  brought  to  bear. 

The  formula  of  conquest  by  proxy,  de- 
veloped from  Mao  Tae-tung's  doctrines  of 
"peoples'  wars  of  national  liberation,"  has  In 
r.>cent  years  provided  an  Ingenious  solution 
to  tbe  dilemma  which  has  confronted 
China.  Without  risk  of  direct  involvement, 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  indigenous 
rebellions  in  areas  marked  for  conquest  have 
promised  to  provide  the  key  to  unlock  the 


wall   of  containment   and   satisfy   at   least 
some  of  Petplng's  territorial  ambitions. 

Vietnam  otTered  the  ideal  terrain.  Slnoe 
the  neneh  occupation,  all  the  apparatus  for 
■ucceasful  subversive  warfare  had  been  at 
hand.  A  successful  "war  of  national  libera- 
tion" In  Vietnam — particularly  one  which 
ended  In  the  withdrawal  of  American  power 
from  southeast  Asia — would  open  up  In- 
n\imerable  opportunities  for  the  expansion 
of  Chinese  domination  In  southeast  Asia. 
Above  all.  perhaps.  In  the  struggle  with  Rus- 
sia for  domination  of  the  world  Communist 
movement,  success  in  Vietnam  would  provide 
the  vindication  of  the  Pelplng's  militant 
doctrines. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  Chinese  ambitions 
should  fall  in  Vietnam  the  outlook  from 
Pelplng's  point  of  view  would  be  a  good  deal 
lees  encouraging.  If  the  result  of  the  war 
there  turned  out  to  be  a  massive  new  Injec- 
tion of  American  power,  the  containment 
of  the  rebellion  and  the  strengthening  of  re- 
sistance to  subversion  in  other  less  vulnera- 
ble areas,  the  leaders  in  Pelplng  might  be 
Induced  to  modify  some  of  their  most 
cherished  hopes. 

Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  result  Is  well  on  lU  way  to  being 
achieved.  In  Laos  and  Thailand,  the  Amer- 
ican buildup  in  Vietnam  has  brought  about 
a  remarkable  stiffening  of  resistance  to  Com- 
munist pressures.  In  Indonesia,  the  hope  of 
the  Communists  of  turning  the  American 
position  by  seUlng  power  has  ended  in  stun- 
ning disaster.  In  Ghana  and  Cuba,  Mao's 
theories  of  the  exportabillty  of  world  revolu- 
tion have  suffered  serious  reverses. 

The  fact  which  emerges,  and  which  should 
ImpreM  itself  on  American  doubters,  is  that 
the  very  survival  of  neutralism  today  In 
Asia — ^In  Burma.  Cambodia,  and  Indonesia, 
for  Instance — depends  very  much  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  containment  effort  In  Vietnam. 
The  leaders  in  Pelplng  have  been  Impreesed 
enough  by  the  difficulties  which  they  are  en- 
countering everywhere  to  warn  their  people 
that  they  must  expect  temporary  reverses 
and  retreats  along  the  road  to  ultimate  vic- 
tory. 

Given  the  Importance  that  Vietnam  has 
assumed  as  a  test  case  for  Mao's  doctrines  of 
revolutionary  conquest,  there  is,  at  present, 
no  realistic  alternative  to  military  contain- 
ment. The  time  to  begin  talking  about  ac- 
commodations will  come  when  the  door  to 
aggressive  Chinese  expansion  has  been  firmly 
closed  once  and  for  all.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, a  genuine  accommodation  would  take 
the  form  of  opening  the  door  to  China's  entry 
Into  the  community  of  responsible  nations. 
And  this  Is  the  ultimate  objective  to  which 
American  policy  in  Asia  should  be  unswerv- 
ingly directed. 


COOPERATIVE  WEATHER 
OBSERVERS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  In  this  coun- 
try devoted  pubhc  servants  have  been 
daily  performing  a  public  service  of 
which  most  Americans  are  not  aware. 
These  men  are  the  cooperative  weather 
observers  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  Weather  Bureau. 

Under  this  program,  the  observer  Is 
furnished  the  necessary  instruments  and 
without  compensation  he  takes  and 
records  daily  observations  of  the  weather. 
Today  in  the  United  States  there  are 
over  12,000  of  these  observers,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  these  volunteers  give  to 
the  Government  about  1  million  hours 
yearly. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  Commerce 
Department  published  a  book  saluting 
the  fine  record  of  those  who  have  been 


making  weather  observations  for  30  or 
more  years.  In  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, there  are  more  than  900  coopera- 
tive weather  stations  in  operation  and 
13  ol  the  men  who  man  these  stations 
have  given  over  30  years  of  service  to  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  information  from  "The 
Cooperative  Weather  Observer,"  salut- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  California  volun- 
teers, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

California 

A  natural  resource  of  first  Importance  to 
California  is  the  diversity  of  Its  climates. 
Found  within  her  boundaries  are  the  dry 
desert  climate  of  the  southeast  and  tbe 
humid  region  of  the  northern  coastal  moun- 
tains. Tunperatures  range  from  the  searing 
heat  of  the  desert  and  the  Interior  valleys 
to  tbe  usuaUy  cool  pattern  of  the  north 
coast  and  the  oold  winter  of  tbe  high  Sierra 
Nevadas.  It  is  the  cooperative  observer  who 
has  documented  these  several  climates 
through  the  years  so  that  we  can  tell  what 
they  are.  The  records  have  many  applica- 
tions. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  western  portion 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  This  Is  an  area 
with  a  desert-like  climate.  Few  people  live 
here,  but  for  50  years  the  operator  of  an 
oil  company  pumping  plant  maintained  a 
cooperative  weather  record.  Today  plans 
are  being  made  to  bring  In  Irrigation  water. 
and  the  long  and  complete  record  from 
Mlddlewater  forms  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
climate  of  tbe  rest  of  that  area  so  that 
growers  wlU  be  able  to  make  effective  use 
of  the  newly  opened  agricultural  area. 

From  time  to  time  flooding  has  occurred 
in  one  part  of  the  State  or  another,  and  the 
records  of  the  cooperative  observers  are  of 
vital  significance  in  an  analysis  of  these 
floods.  Not  only  Is  It  Important  to  know 
what  rain  fell  during  the  flood  situation,  but 
long  records  of  more  normal  conditions  are 
necessary  If  users  are  to  evaluate  properly 
the  significance  of  the  periods  of  high  rain- 
fall. Damage  suits  in  some  flood  damage 
cases  amount  to  several  millions  of  dollars. 

Of  interest  In  delineating  the  climate  or 
an  area  are  the  infrequent  extremes  that 
suggest  the  outside  limits  of  weather  that 
can  be  expected.  Typical  Is  the  high  tem- 
perature of  134  degrees  F.  observed  at  Green- 
land Ranch  on  July  10,  1913.  Snowfall 
amounting  to  60  Inches  was  reported  in  a 
a4-hour  period  on  January  18  and  19.  1933, 
at  Giant  Forest.  The  total  for  a  season  was 
884  Inches  at  Tamarack  In  1906-07.  Some 
of  the  heaviest  precipitation  rates  are  1.03 
Inches  In  1  minute  at  Oplds  Camp  on  April 
6,  1926.  11.50  inches  In  80  minutes  at  Campo 
on  August  13,  18D1,  and  36.12  Inches  in  24 
hours  at  Hoegeee  on  January  33.  1943. 

Without  the  help  of  the  cooperative  ob- 
servers who  make  their  readings  regularly 
each  day  we  would  have  no  Information  on 
which  to  base  an  estimate  of  these  extremes. 

HOWABD  a.  ALLARD,  WIIXOW8 

Mr.  Allard  has  been  the  official  observer  in 
■Willows  since  1926,  conUnuing  a  record 
started  In  1B78.  For  36  years  he  was  with 
the  IrrigaUon  district  untU  hU  retirement 
In  1956.  and  since  that  time  he  has  served 
as  a  city  official  in  WUlows.  He  has  Uken  an 
active  position  of  leadership  in  the  com- 
munity. In  his  church,  and  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  Masonic  lodge.  At  WUlows. 
as  at  many  staUons,  the  weather  observa- 
tions have  been  a  fiamUy  project. 

nmsi  J.  ANDsasoN,  oaLXANS 

Mr.  Anderson  became  the  observer  "t^' 
leans    in    1932,    continuing    a    record   taai 


ftarted  In  1885.  For  his  outstanding  work 
be  was  given  the  John  Can^|>anlus  Holm 
award  In  1964. 

BOBorr  K.  BxntTOK,  bamtil  cans 

Mr.  Burton  has  operated  thU  station  since 
1931.  except  for  the  war  years  when  he  was 
on  duty  in  the  Pacific  with  the  U.S.  Navy. 
During  that  time  he  served  on  Ponape  and 
operated  a  weather  station  there.  His  wife, 
son.  and  a  neighbor  operated  the  Santa  Cruz 
ireather  station  during  that  period. 

As  a  special  project  Mr.  Burton  has  devised 
equipment  for  estimating  the  amount  of  dew 
deposited  on  redwood  trees  and  has  found  as 
much  as  40  to  60  gallons  of  water  per  acre 
on  some  nights.  He  received  the  John  Cam- 
panlus  Holm  award  in  1964. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Burtm  is  a  county 
supervisor  for  Santa  Cruz  County. 

CAKLOS  a.  call,  rORT  tOSS 

In  1907  Mr.  Call  succeeded  hU  father,  who 
had  been  observing  precipitation  at  Fort 
Ross  since  1874.  A  storm  in  November  of 
1874  gave  a  measured  total  ot  18.06  Inches 
of  precipitation  in  34  hours,  and  probably 
tbe  amount  was  more  than  3Q  Inches.  The 
gage  ran  over  at  one  time  during  the  storm. 
Mr.  Call  has  sent  us  copies  of  data  extracted 
from  the  records  of  the  Russian  colony  that 
manned  Fort  Roes  as  early  as  1840. 

The  91-year  record  within  the  family  and 
tbe  68-year  record  by  Carlos  Call  are  out- 
standing not  only  for  their  length  but  also  for 
Uielr  quality.  Mr.  Call  was  chosen  In  1960  to 
receive  the  John  Campanius  Holm  award  and 
in  1965  the  Jefferson  award  for  outstanding 
service  as  a  cooperative  observe!. 

WALTER  CANTRALL,  JESS  ^ALLET 

Mr.  Cantrall  was  born  In  J4ss  Valley  and 
be  continued  to  live  there  tt>  the  present 
time.  He  has  been  the  sole  ol>$erver  at  this 
station  since  its  establishment  in  1929,  and 
the  record  is  not  worthy  for  thje  total  lack  of 
missing  data. 

Shortly  after  this  station  wto  established 
Mr.  Cantrall  assisted  water  reiource  officials 
In  the  selection,  measurement,  end  marldng 
of  a  new  snow  course  that  Is  still  In  use  more 
than  30  years  later.  ] 

XDWARO  C.  CERI.ACB.  LONE  Tsix  CANTON 

Mr.  Oerlach  has  been  the  observer  ever 
since  thU  station  was  establlMied  In  1933. 
It  Is  in  an  area  of  precious  Httle  rainfall, 
where  an  accurate  measurement  of  what 
little  does  fall  Is  of  vital  importance.  He  Is 
Interested  in  community  actl'fttles  and  has 
donated  land  to  the  Rod  and  lOun  Club  for 
their  rifle  range.  j 

LEBOT   KEMP.   SQUIRREL  uiH  NO.   2 

Mr.  Kemp  was  first  appointed  as  the  offi- 
cial observer  in  1929.  although  he  had  In  fact 
been  taking  observations  for  teveral  years 
prior  to  this,  both  at  Squirrel  Ihn  No.  1  and 
No.  a.  He  visited  tbe  San  Bernjardlno  Moun- 
t»ins  for  a  summer  vacation  in  1924  and  has 
MBiained  there  for  40  years.  During  that 
ttme  he  has  worked  for  the  Sqtilrrel  Inn,  the 
•cbool  district,  and  the  fire  protection  dis- 
Wct,  among  others,  retiring  tn  1960.  For 
njMiy  years  he  has  sent  In  special  weekly 
•now  reports  during  the  winter  for  the  Na- 
tional Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin. 

ARCHIE  C.   LKACH,  CAWt^ 

Mr.  Leach  la  a  rancher  who  Was  formerly 
»lth  the  engineering  department  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco.  His  engineering  back- 
Pound  and  his  present  Interests  lead  to  close 
»ttentlon  to  the  accuracy  of  his  precipltaUon 
'•cords.  He  has  operated  the  Oampo  weather 
rtaUon  since  January  1936. 

This  station  experienced  a  Cloudburst  on 
August  12,  1891,  that  produce*  11.60  Inches 
™  Preclpiutlon  In  80  minutes.  The  Intensity 
™Uie  storm  Is  documented  by  newspaper 
«a>unu  of  the  damage  done. 
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XDWXH  U  PAUlaOK,  ST.  BCLXM* 

Mr.  Paulson  was  born  In  St.  Helena,  and 
except  for  brief  periods  of  work  In  other 
comnmnltles  he  has  lived  there  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  became  a  printer  In  1903  and 
worked  at  that  trade  until  he  retired  In  1955. 
He  has  been  the  weather  obeerver  at  St. 
Helena  since  1921,  continuing  a  record  started 
In  1907.  His  station  was  one  that  was  chosen 
to  test  the  dial  thermometer  a  few  years  ago, 
and  Mr.  Paulson  received  the  John  Cam- 
panius Holm  Award  In  1961.  He  lives  on  his 
own  ranch  with  his  two  brothers. 

ROGER  C.  RICE,  LOS  BANGS 

Mr.  Rice  is  a  licensed  civil  engineer,  em- 
ployed as  watermaster  and  chief  hydrogra- 
pher  for  the  network  of  Irrigation  canals 
serving  much  of  central  California.  Prior  to 
his  present  employment  be  was  with  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  with  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Eklison  Co..  serving  at  various  times  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu, 
Kansas,  and  Arizona.  He  has  published  a 
number  of  articles  In  his  field,  Including  one 
that  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Re- 
view. 

Mr.  Rice  has  been  the  official  observer  at 
Los  Banos  since  1931  and  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  of  summarizing  weather  records 
that  go  back  to  1873.  In  1963  he  was 
awarded  tbe  John  Campanius  Holm  Award 
for  outstanding  service. 

WILLIAM  B.  TEMPLE,  COVINA  TEMFtX  VC   IBS 

Mr.  Temple,  a  leader  In  civic  affairs  In  the 
Covins  area.  Is  continuing  a  precipitation 
record  started  by  his  father  in  1903  and  as- 
sumed by  him  in  1930.  In  recent  years  the 
citrus  orchard  that  surrounded  his  home  has 
given  way  to  a  subdivision  that  has  built  up 
In  the  area. 

DARWIN  M.  TING,  ESCONDIDO 

Mr.  Ting  has  been  the  observer  at  this 
station  since  February  1935,  when  he  re- 
placed Mr.  Moon,  who  had  served  for  41  years. 
Mr.  Ting  is  a  pharmacist  and  owns  and  op- 
erates his  own  drugstore. 

K.    R.     WARREN,     WBITTIER     CITT    HALL 

Mr.  Warren  is  an  official  of  the  Whlttler 
Water  Co.  and  rei>ort8  rainfall  Information  to 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Flood  Control  Dis- 
trict as  well  as  to  the  Weather  Bureau. 


THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT 
MARINE  POLICY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Repre- 
sentative Edward  A.  Garmatz,  of  Mary- 
land, recently  spoke  before  the  Maritime 
Administrative  Bar  Association  on  the 
subject  of  American  merchant  marine 
pwlicy. 

During  his  18  years  in  Congress,  Rep- 
resentative Garmatz  has  acquired  an  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  the  problems  facing 
our  merchant  marine.  He  is  eminently 
qualified  to  speak  on  maritime  matters. 

Representative  Garuatz,  in  his  speech, 
calls  for  an  end  of  the  proliferation  of 
studies  of  merchant  marine  problems 
and  a  beginning  of  efTectlve  remedial  ac- 
tion. He  points  especially  to  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  propelled  merchant 
vessels  as  a  stimulus  to  reverse  the  de- 
cline of  the  merchant  marine. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Rep- 
resentative Oarkatz'  plea  to  end  the 
inertia  prevailing  in  our  maritime 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  of  Representative 
Gabkatz  to  the  Maritime  AdmlnlstratlTe 


Bar  Association  on  February  10,  1M6,  be 

printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rxcoro, 

as  follows : 

Hemarxs  or  Hon.  EowahTA..  Oarmate,  Chair- 
man, HoTTSE  CoMMrrrxE  on  Mxrcrant 
Marine  and  FisHxmiKS,  Beporz  the  Mari- 
time     ADMINIBTRATrVR      BAR      ASBOCIATIOM, 

Lawters  Clxtb,  Washington,  D.C,  FsBRtr- 

ART  10,  1966 

We  have  all  been  reading  and  hearing  that 
the  immediate  months  ahead  are  critical  ones 
for  the  American  merchant  marine  and  ship- 
building industry.  Perhaps  they  wUl  be,  but 
I  suspect  that  the  Important  matters  for  ad- 
ministrative, executive,  and  legislative  deci- 
sion, win  be  of  a  different  nature  than  many 
people  are  thinking. 

I  do  not  expect  that  we  will  be  actively  con- 
cerned during  this  session  of  Congress  with 
any  drastic  or  revolutionary  overhaul  of  our 
national  maritime  policy  or  psograms. 

Whatever  else  might  be  said  about  the 
American  merchant  marine,  It  has  hardly 
been  the  subject  of  insufficient  study. 

Since  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  18 
years  ago.  there  has  scarcely  been  a  year  when 
some  governmental  committee,  or  quasi- 
governmental  committee,  was  not  analyzing 
or  dissecting  the  American  merchant  marine. 

During  those  years,  we  have  witnessed  at 
least  25  major  studies  of  varying  descriptions 
by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Oovemment — not  to  mention  countless 
minor  studies. 

In  more  recent  years,  we  have  had  the 
project  Walrus  report  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  science,  the  report  of  the  Maritime 
Evaluation  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Interagency  Maritime  Task 
Force  Report,  and  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Maritime  Advisory  Committee. 

I  am  ready  to  make  one  prediction — that 
we  are  reaching  Inevitably  the  end  of  an 
era — the  time  is  approaching  when  there 
must  be  a  halt  to  this  proliferation  of  studies. 

Either  we  will  find  a  way  to  follow  through 
with  the  effective  execution  of  our  mari- 
time policy  and  programs,  as  enacted  by 
Congress,  or  there  will  no  longer  be  a  sub- 
ject available  for  study.  I  am  confident  that 
the  way  for  promoting  and  sustaining  a 
healthy  American  merchant  marine  and  ship 
building  industry,  will  be  found. 

In  my  opinion,  the  difficulties  which  now 
beset  our  maritime  Industry  are  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  Ineffective,  and  half-hearted 
administration  of  the  statutory  programs, 
rather  than  to  any  basic  deflclencies  in  the 
programs  themselves.  Indeed,  all  of  the 
maritime  studies,  except  one — the  Inter- 
agency Maritime  Task  Force  Report — seem 
to  agree  with  that  conclusion. 

In  any  hearings  which  our  committee  may 
hold  on  this  subject,  I  Intend  to  investigate 
as  fully  as  possible  the  underlying  reasons 
for  the  persistent  and  continual  administra- 
tive Inertia  that  has,  unfortunately,  char- 
acterized our  maritime  programs. 

Recently  the  thought  has  been  advanced 
that  the  revolutionary  ideas  proposed  by  the 
present  Maritime  Administrator  have  accom- 
plished one  very  worthwhile  and  beneficial 
purpose — if  nothing  else — they  have  caused 
the  Industry  to  think. 

Obviously,  I  must  agree,  as  I  expect  any- 
one would,  that  thought  Is  good.  Such 
platitudes,  however,  do  not  allay  my  con- 
cern for  those  who  would  seek  to  deviate 
from  or  to  destroy  our  basic  maritime  legis- 
lative program. 

Thought  without  action  In  a  commercial 
Industry  is  merely  stultifying.  We  are  not 
attempting  to  develop  a  group  of  philoso- 
phers. 

A  diagnosis  without  a  cure  or  continuous 
deliberation  without  a  decision  eventually 
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wUl  produce  stagnation  and  prevent  any 
progreM. 

I  am  fearftxl  that  the  present  chaotic  and 
frenzied  state  of  affairs  has  produced  harm- 
ful rather  than  beneficial  results. 

Announced  confusion  over  the  administra- 
tion of  our  maritime  prognuns  has  created 
uncertainty. 

A  prospect  that  domestic  operators  may  be 
allowed  to  construct  vessels  abroad  certainly 
discourages  new  construction  by  such  opera- 
tors In  domestic  shipyards. 

The  threat  that  our  cargo  preference  laws 
may  be  repealed  hinders  new  construction 
-  by  operators  of  bulk  carrier  vessels. 

These  vagaries  in  our  own  maritime  pro- 
gram have  Impeded  the  development  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  have  un- 
wittingly given  encouragement  to  the  mer- 
chant marines  of  other  nations. 

The  Maritime  AdnUnistrator  keeps  calling 
for  something  new — the  miracle  that  will 
solve  all  of  our  problems.  I  see  many  new 
developments^  especially  in  the  area  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  and  containerlzatlon — but  I 
■ee  virtually  no  action  by  the  MariUme  Ad- 
ministration. 

Six  years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill,  to  en- 
courage the  construction  of  nuclear  merchant 
Teasels,  as  the  second  phase  of  our  nuclear 
■hip  program,  but  I  have  heard  of  little  In- 
terest In  this  neld  by  the  Idarltlme  Admin- 
istration. 

How  new  must  something  be  to  whet  the 
whlsUe  of  those  who  chase  the  rainbow? 
Perhaps  even  nuclear  propulsion  Is  now  too 
antedated  for  them  and  some  more  exotic 
technological  change  Is  sought. 

Let  us  return  to  reality. 

The  United  States  has  spent  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  develop  what  Is  still  the  world's 
only  commercial  nuclear  vessel — the  NjS. 
Savannah. 

That  vessel  is  now  outmoded,  as  we  knew 
It  soon  would  be. 

Yet  the  money  has  been  wisely  spent.  If  we 
move  ahead  promptly  In  the  second  phase  of 
our  nuclear  ship  program  which  will  be  far 
lass  expensive  than  the  first.  If  we  do  not 
move  ahead,  the  substantial  moneys  that 
have  been  expended  will  have  been  wasted. 

I  believe  that  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of 
a  technological  breakthrough,  in  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  propelled  merchant 
vessels.  Nuclear  propulsion  Is  no  longer  a 
fanciful  dream,  or  something  that  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

We  have  the  present  ability  to  create  a 
fleet  of  large,  fast,  nuclear-powered  ships, 
which  by  their  size,  speed  and  ability  to  load 
and  discharge,  could.  In  a  comparatively 
short  time,  dominate  the  point-to-point  com- 
mon carrier  movement  of  the  world's  com- 
merce. 

1  believe  that  a  program  designed  to  pro- 
Tide  support  tat  a  minimum  number  of 
nuclear-propelled  vessels  must  be  com- 
mended immediately  in  American  shipyards. 
There  is  at  least  one  American-fiag  operator 
ready  and  willing  to  pursue  such  a  program, 
and  I  am  confident  that  others  will  follow. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  has 
a  temporary  advantage  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
propulsion,  but  the  real  advantage  will  be 
ours,  only  if  we  capitalise  on  It. 

Foreign  operators  are  not  encumbered  by 
the  type  of  inertia  that  prevails  in  our  marl- 
time  program  and  they  will  eventually  move 
forward.  The  Germans  are  now  building  the 
Otto  Hahn.  a  nuclear  bulk  carrier,  and  the 
Japanese  are  contracting  for  a  nuclear  pro- 
pelled oceanographlc  veasel.  The  Russians 
have  the  Lenin,  a  large  nuclear  Icebreaker. 
These  are  the  foreign  equivalents  of  the  NS 
Savannah,  except,  that  at  least  two  of  these 
foreign  nuclear  veasels  already  incorporate 
reactor  designs  that  I  am  informed  are 
superior  to  the  Savannah. 

Ironically  enough,  these  foreign  reactor 
designs  were  derived  directly  from  our  own 
maritime  reactor  program. 


If  we  are  to  maintain  our  lead  in  marl- 
time  nuclear  power,  and  simultaneously  to 
capitalize  upon  current  developments  in 
ocean  transportation,  we  must  make  a  deci- 
sion now — thinking  about  it  la  not  enough. 

Obviously,  if  such  a  program  is  pursued,  it 
must  be  undertaken  in  American  shipyards. 
It  would  be  unthinkable  for  us  to  consider 
exporting  our  technology  abroad,  so  that 
foreign  operators  could  use  it  to  destroy  our 
Industry. 

In  my  opinion,  our  domestic  shipbuilding 
industry  is  the  most  maligned  segment  of 
our  economy.  It  has  now  become  popular 
sport  in  some  quarters,  to  place  all  of  the 
woes  of  the  American  merchant  marine  at 
the  doorstep  of  the  shipbuilder. 

Critics  of  the  American  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry have  pointed  out  the  remarkable  ac- 
compllshmenta  of  the  American  aircraft  pro- 
ducer. 

We  are  all  aware  that  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  all  Jet  planes  in  commercial  use 
throughout  the  world  are  the  producta  of 
American  factories,  and  their  skilled  techni- 
cal and  management  teams. 

If  we  are  to  make  such  a  comparison,  how- 
ever, between  the  American  shipbuilder  and 
aircraft  manufacturer,  let  us  be  fair  and 
realistic. 

I  have  no  desire  or  Intention  to  take  any- 
thing away  from  the  achlevementa  of  the 
aircraft  industry,  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
Government  has  spent  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  technological  developmenta,  and  gov- 
ernmental contracta  with  the  aircraft  pro- 
ducers, have  allowed  them  to  finance  and 
construct  new  planta,  and  to  amortize  their 
plant  equipment.  ~ 

Without  such  a  progressive  program  of 
governmental  assistance  in  the  aircraft  In- 
dustry, the  success  of  the  American  aircraft 
producer  would  scarcely  have  been  possible. 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  large  commercial  air- 
craft In  this  coimtry  was  developed  without 
governmental  assistance. 

The  assistance  by  the  Government  to  the 
American  shipbuilding  Industry  has  been 
insignificant  by  comparison — and  certainly 
inadequate.  It  is  paradoxical  that  anyone 
would  suggest  that  such  assistance  should 
now  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

If  one-tanth  as  much  developmental 
money  had  been  spent  in  the  shipbuilding 
field  as  in  the  aircraft  industry,  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  would  now  have  a  shipbuild- 
ing Industry  in  this  country  that  would  be 
competitive  with  foreign  shipbuilders. 

In  my  opinion,  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  our  domestic  shipbuilding  indus- 
try must  move  forward  and  grow  together. 

And  for  that  to  be  accomplished,  we  must 
start  having  action — not  Just  a  lot  of  words 
floating  through  the  air.  This  Industry  Is 
being  talked  and  studied  to  death.  Action 
can  get  underway  right  at  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration by  taking  positive  steps  on  the 
various  applications  which  have  been  sitting 
there  for  so  long,  by  taking  positive  steps  to 
promota  the  American  merchant  marine  and 
not  Just  downgrade  it  all  the  time,  by  In- 
formli^  the  American  people  what  the  mer- 
chant marine  really  means  to  them — why 
they  must  have  it — this  effort  must  be  com- 
bined with  a  program  to  sell  those  in  Gov- 
ernment along  the  same  lines,  not  down- 
grade all  the  time. 

I^>r  too  long  now,  the  approach  has  been 
along  the  negative  line.  Let  us  do  some- 
thing positive — and  good — for  a  change. 


PEACE  CORPS  REPORTS  ON  SERV- 
ICE IN  BRAZIL 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  young 
couple  In  July  1963  Joined  the  Peace 
Corps  10  days  after  their  marriage. 
They  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Seaton. 
He  is  a  resident  of  Coffeyville.  Kans.   She 


is  the  former  Carolyn  Allen,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  D.  Allen  of  Bangor 
and  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Allen 
of  Ellsworth,  one  of  Maine's  most  dis- 
tinguished women. 

They  have  recently  returned  from 
service  in  Brazil  and  he  has  written  a 
most  interesting  unofBcial  report,  which 
appeared  in  the  Ellsworth.  Maine,  Amer- 
ican. I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  this  report  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the  Rtcoio 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
PcACB  Coxps  Repobt   on  Sxeticc  in  BtAZn. 

(NoTX. — This  is  a  report  by  David  Beaton, 
recently  returned  from  Peace  Corps  service 
in  Brazil.  Mr.  Seaton  is  married  to  the 
former  Carolyn  Allen,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  D.  Allen  of  Bangor,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  Mary  Allen  of  Ellsworth 
Carolyn  served  as  a  volunteer  with  her  hiw- 
band  in  Brazil. 

(David  Seaton 's  home  Is  Coffeyville,  Kans., 
He  and  Carolyn,  "•Callle,"  were  married  on 
June  29.  1963,  in  Bangor,  at  All  Souls  Con- 
gregational Church.  The  couple  Joined  the 
Peace  Corps  10  days  after  the  marriage. 

(This  report  is  written  purely  of  his  own 
initiative,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Peace 
Corps  publicity  as  such.) 

"Callle"  and  I  spent  17  months  In  the 
town  of  Muqui,  State  of  Espirlto  Santo,  Bra- 
811.  Muqui  is  located  about  400  miles  north 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Just  off  the  highway  that 
connecta  Rio  with  the  northern  port  city  of 
Bahia. 

We  were  invited  to  Muqui,  to  work  with  a 
school  snack  program  supported  by  food  for 
peace.  And  we  were  trained  to  use  this  pro- 
gram as  a  starting  point  from  what  we  call 
in  the  Peace  Corps  community  action. 

When  we  first  arrived  in  Muqui  by  car.  I 
guess  we  were  a  little  disappointed.  There 
was  one  wide  street  going  right  through 
town,  with  a  railroad  track  alongside  the 
cobble  pavement.    It  dldnt  look  very  pretty. 

We  went  to  the  dingy  "prefeitura"  or  city 
hall,  to  look  up  the  mayor.  He  was  out  of 
town,  but  the  vice  mayor  talked  to  us.  We 
listened,  but  it  did  little  good.  Our  Amer- 
ican project  director  translated  what  he 
could,  and  we  amlled  every  so  often,  so  we 
wotildnt  look  too  out  of  it. 

later,  we  found  out  that  nobody  under- 
stands the  vice  mayor  very  well,  becauM 
he  has  a  speech  impediment  and  talks  as 
fast  as  he  can  to  cover  it  up. 

Finally  we  got  up.  shook  hands  and  said 
our  one  Portuguese  phrase — "multo  obri- 
gado"  for  me  and  "multo  obrigada"  for 
"Callie" — meaning,  thank  you  very  much, 
and  skedaddled  for  the  mayor's  house  to  see 
if  he  was  home  yet. 

On  our  way  to  the  mayor's  house,  we  saw 
that  Muqui  is  really  a  pretty  town  once  you 
get  around  in  it.  There  Is  an  odd-shaped 
"praca"  or  park  with  a  beautifully  green  and 
close-trimmed  garden  at  the  center  of  town. 

The  big  church,  buUt  entirely  by  local 
donations,  overlooks  the  main  street.  Along 
the  side  streeU.  the  pale  red,  yeUow,  blue  and 
off-white  houses  are  lined  up  like  store 
fronts,  with  their  entrances  right  on  the 
sidewalks. 

From  Boa  Esperanca,  the  little  street  where 
the  mayor  lives,  we  could  see  the  green  hills 
and  huge  rock  faces  that  surround  the  town 
AU  this  made  us  feel  better  about  the  idea 
of  living  in  Muqui. 

Ary,  the  mayor,  came  home  soon  after  we 
reached  his  house.  We  were  sitting  there  in 
the  living  room  on  straight-backed  chairs, 
with  little  cups  of  cafeeelnho  balanced  on 
the  palms  of  our  hands,  when  Ary  came  hur- 
rying m  the  front  door. 

Ary  is  a  small  man.  with  short  legs  that 
embarrass  him  a  llUIe,  but  he  U  aU  activity 


tnd  hard  work.  We  could  understand  moet 
of  what  he  said,  because  he  used  simple 
vords  and  talked  slowly.  And  though  he 
Joked  a  lot,  we  could  tell  be  was  aware  at 
vhat  the  Peace  Corps  and  its  intentions  are 
tU  about. 

We  spent  our  first  a  months  In  Muqtil, 
going  with  Ary  to  visit  people  in  their  homes 
and  at  the  cafes  along  the  mala  street.  Ary 
also  took  us  out  to  the  larger  "fazendas"  or 
(arms,  on  which  live  the  landowners,  in  the 
big— but  usually  poorly  equifiped — house, 
and  the  tenant  farmers  In  thietr  scattered 
•backs. 

And  Ary  took  us  to  the;  "MtUTO  do 
Queroeene,"  the  Kerosene  Hill.  This  Is  Mu- 
quU  "(avela"  or  slum  hill,  nan^ed  after  one 
at  the  big  favelas  In  Rio. 

On  the  Morro,  live  about  75  qf  the  poorest 
(amines  in  Muqui,  in  bouses  made  of  mud 
and  sticks,  with  no  floors,  no  electricity,  and 
DO  money  in  the  mattress.  A  good  number 
of  them  have  no  father,  so  the  mother  has 
to  make  do  by  washing  clothes  or  separating 
coffee  beans  at  a  wage  of  about  |3  a  week. 

The  people  we  met  would  fill  a  book  of 
human  portrait  stories.  Moet  Of  them  were 
mulattoes.  There  were  also  some  Italians, 
Those  parenta  or  grandparenta  bad  inuni- 
gnted  to  Brazil,  some  Portuguese,  a  few 
apsnlsh,  a  few  Syrians,  and  evea  a  couple  of 
German  families. 

AU  these  people  speak  Portuguese;  over  90 
percent  of  them  are  Catholics.  The  largest 
Protestant  group  is  the  Baptists.  There  are 
also  a  few  Spiritualists,  who  believe  in  reln- 
csmatlon  of  the  soul  and  coavnunication 
Tith  the  dead. 

Tou  can  see  that  it  would  be  hard  to  de- 
scribe the  typical  Muqulense,  pt  citizen  of 
Ituqul,  because  there  is  so  much  diversity  of 
racial  and  cultural  origin  among  the  people. 
But  If  you  were  to  visit  Muqui,  the  man  who 
Tould  impress  your  memory  tsost  la  the 
bomen  do  campo — the  poor,  landless  man 
of  the  countryside. 

He  might  be  white  or  broTm  or  nearly 
black  In  color,  thin,  with  strong  torearms  and 
bsck.  His  hands  would  be  so  calloused  that 
jou  could  hardly  see  the  lifelines.  He  would 
look  at  you  with  friendly,  but  cautious,  eyes, 
tnd  would  probably  address  you  as  "o  sen- 
bot"  Instead  of  the  familiar  "voce." 

K  he  had  been  working,  he  might  not  smell 
wy  good,  and  his  shirt  would  be  so  patched 
tbst  It  looks  like  a  piece  of  quilt.  His  panta 
wuld  be  baggy,  perhaps  made  of  grey 
lenlm,  if  his  wife  got  the  material  at  the 
diurch  last  Christmas,  as  many  wives  do. 

Unless  he  were  going  to  baptice  a  baby  or 
■"•ny  a  son  «■  daughter,  he  -wouldn't  be 
wearing  shoes.  And  his  feet  Would  be  so 
tough  and  padded  by  callousas  that  he 
•wild  walk  easily  over  rocks  that  would  give 
TOO  »  hard  time  vrith  your  shoes  on. 

This  man,  toughened  by  his  oonditlons  of 
We,  obedient  to  tradition,  yet  always  Im- 
pstlent  for  a  better  wage  or  cnop  or  treat- 
nient  by  his  employer,  is  the  unHoown  quan- 
ttty  of  Brazll's  future  and  the  central  flgiure 
of  her  contemporary  socio-economic  prob- 

After  a  couple  of  months  in  Miuqul,  we  got 
«tt  bearings,  settled  down  Into  a  house  of 
«ff  own,  and  began  to  look  around  for  some- 
uung  useful  to  do.  We  decided  we  should 
Vam  our  Ume  vlalUng  the  one>room  coun- 
2  schools  around  Muqui,  to  see  If  the 
•••cliers  wanted  to  Join  the  school  snack 
program. 

Thta  was  out  steady  Job  for  th»>  rest  of  our 
■»y;  we  managed  to  help  the  local  super- 
ior of  the  snack  program  build  her  par- 
^Patlon  from  about  15  school*  to  over  30. 
While  we  were  In  Muqui,  a  luaoh  program 

J  introduced  for  the  larger  schools. 

ini'  *"'*'^  *  **•"  '°'*8  *«  •^'  bOWever,  that 
™*roved  nutriUon  for  the  chUcto^n  was  not 
^"»«  to  perfect  the  educaUonal  standards  of 
»«  rural  schooU.    "CalUe"  had  atudled  ele- 


mentary  education  In  college,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  do  something  with  the  teachers  to 
help  them  Improve  their  methods. 

She  and  some  teacher  friends,  Lenyra  and 
Lizette  Coeta,  who  lived  up  the  street,  began 
making  posters  and  visual  aids,  to  use  in  the 
classroom.  This  work  caught  the  Interest  of 
other  teachers,  including  Batista,  one  of  the 
professors  at  the  normal  school,  and  ex- 
panded Into  a  project  to  atart  a  resource  li- 
brary for  primary  teachers. 

When  we  left  Muqui  in  November  1985,  the 
library  committee  was  working  almost  every 
night  to  recatalog  the  town  library  and  add 
a  section  for  the  teachers,  where  they  could 
find  ideas  to  bring  their  classroom  methods 
more  up  to  date. 

I  got  myself  involved  in  school  construc- 
tion. Muqui  has  an  active  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Saint  Vincent  of  de  Paul,  an  in- 
ternational Catholic  laymen's  service  organi- 
zation. I  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Vicen- 
tlnos — as  the  members  of  the  society  call 
themselves — Just  about  every  Friday  night. 

As  "Callle's"  Interest  in  teaching  methods 
helped  stimulate  the  library  project,  my  in- 
terest In  the  work  of  the  Vlcentinos  helped 
stimulate  the  revival  of  an  old  Idea  of  theirs 
for  building  a  bigger  school  at  the  Morro  do 
Querosene. 

With  Padre  Pedro's  guidance,  the  Vlcen- 
tinos and  I  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  ex- 
panded school  and  sent  It  to  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Rio.  The  Peace  Corps  like  the  Idea  well 
enough  to  send  us  over  a  million  cruzeiros 
or  about  $600,  to  help  with  the  project. 

With  fiestas,  auctions,  and  raffles  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town  raised  the  other  3Vi  million 
crtizeiros  needed.  On  September  5,  1965,  the 
new  school — which  Is  a  public  school,  open 
to  all  faiths — was  Inaugurated. 

When  this  school  project  was  going  along 
weU,  I  began  to  think  it  would  be  good  to 
try  another  such  construction  project  in  the 
countryside,  so  I  went  to  Monte  Alegre.  one 
of  the  fazendas,  to  talk  to  the  men  about 
bidldlng  a  new  school  to  replace  the  dilapi- 
dated one  their  chUdren  attended. 

The  men  were  Interested,  and  18  of  the 
men  who  had  school-age  children,  agreed  to 
donate  their  labor  to  the  project.  The  com- 
mittee we  organized  asked  each  man  to  give 
at  least  4  days  of  work,  and  every  man  who 
was  asked,  with  three  exceptions,  gave  his 
quota.  Some,  of  course,  gave  much  more. 
The  administrator  of  the  fazenda  donated 
his  supervisory  work,  and  a  mason  was  hired 
to  oversee  the  construction. 

We  made  the  walls  of  adobe  bricks,  formed 
one  at  a  time  In  a  Clnva-Ram  machine  that 
presses  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and  cement 
until  it  is  rock-hard,  when  it  dries.  The 
foundation  was  rock;  the  roof  was  made  of 
clay  tiles,  set  on  wood  lathes,  and  supported 
by  wooden  beams. 

Eastern  High  School  of  Mlddletown,  Ky., 
sent  us  »850,  through  the  school-to-school 
program,  which  was  to  be  used  only  for  ma- 
terials. Actually  the  Monte  Alezle  school  was 
finished  for  about  »800,  leaving  a  Uttle  for 
the  new  Peace  Corps  volunteers  for  later  Im- 
provementa. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  lot  more  to  tell,  but 
this  is  plenty  for  now.  I  would  like  to  add 
cme  thing,  though.  "Callle"  and  I  now  have 
double  citizenship.  The  municipal  assem- 
bly of  Muqui  made  us  honorary  cltisens  of 
their  town  before  we  left. 


NEW  DIMENSIONS  FOR  HAWAH 
Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
truly  amazing  success  stories  of  postwar 
Hawaii  has  been  the  visitor  industry. 
Booming  tourism  in  the  50th  State  today 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  fledgling  efforts  of 
two  decades  ago  to  revive  an  industry 
that  had  all  but  vanished  during  the  4 
years  of  World  War  n. 


At  that  critical  Jimcture  20  years  ago, 
Hawaii  turned  to  a  man  whose  far- 
sighted  vision  and  planning  helped 
shape  the  future  of  this  burgeoning  in- 
dustry. In  Mark  Egan — first  postwar  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  HawaU  Visitors 
Bureau— Hawaii  placed  her  faith  for  a 
comebaick  in  tourism. 

Mr.  Egan  and  others  similarly  dedi- 
cated began  a  promotion  campaign  which 
brought  in  15,0P0  visitors  and  $6,300,000 
that  first  year  in  1946.  Last  year,  over 
600,000  visitors  spent  $260  mtUlon  in 
Hawaii.  By  1970,  Hawaii  expects  to  wel- 
come 1  million  visitors— making  Hawaii 
"probably  the  fastest  growing  recrea- 
tional area  in  the  world,"  in  Mr.  Egan's 
words. 

But  Hawaii  is  much  more  than  a  "God- 
given  location,  climate,  beauty  and  the 
rich  heritage  of  Polynesia  and  its  people." 
In  Mr.  Egan's  view,  Hawaii  offers  seven 
orientations:  Government,  agriculture, 
business,  recreation,  science,  education, 
and  sociology. 

How  to  use  these  various  orientations 
to  bring  more  visitors  to  Hawaii  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  Is  the  mission  today 
of  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  and  those, 
like  Mark  Egan,  who  look  forward  to 
still  wider  horizons  for  Hawaii.  Their 
objective  is  to  make  Hawaii  a  more  at- 
tractive place  not  only  for  recreation  but 
even  more  as  a  gathering  place  for  large 
grouiM  of  people  in  business,  agriculture, 
government,  science,  and  learned  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  Egan  is  now  managing  director  for 
North  America  of  the  Hawaii  Visitors 
Bureau.  His  headquarters  are  In  Chi- 
cago, where  one  of  the  four  mainland 
Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  office  is  located. 
The  others  are  In  San  Francisco.  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Honolulu.  Mr.  Egan  discussed  the 
"New  Dimensions  for  Hawaii.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  speech 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  aa 
well  as  two  editorials  from  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  and  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser commenting  on  his  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcobd,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bullettn,  Jan.  27, 

1986] 

New  Dimensions  ros  HAWxn 

(Not*. — Mark  Egan  Is  managing  director 
for  North  America  of  the  Hawaii  Visitors 
Bureau.  His  headquarters  are  In  Chicago, 
where  one  of  the  four  mainland  Hawaii 
Visitors  Bureau  offices  la  located.  The  oth- 
ers are  In  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York. 

(During  World  War  n.  be  was  chief  of 
service  for  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  Air 
Transport  Command- 

(In  January  1946.  Egan  reactivated  the 
Hawaii  Vlsitora  Biu«au,  following  World 
War  II,  by  opening  the  first  office  in  Hono- 
lulu. At  that  time  he  was  the  executive 
director  for  the  organization  and  continued 
In  that  capacity  for  6  years,  returning  to 
the  mainland  In  19fil  to  enter  corporate 
marketing  activities. 

(For  the  following  14  years,  he  was  ad- 
viser to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ha- 
waii Visitors  Bureau,  even  thou^  engaged 
In  other  business  activities.  In  this  capacity, 
he  made  an  annual  trip  to  Hawaii. 
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(A  year  ago,  he  returned  to  tbe  bureau  In 
bis  present  capacity,  as  director  of  mainland 
ofllcea  and  activities. 

(Egan's  prior  backgrounds  Include  man- 
agement of  city  convention  bureaus  In  Pitts- 
burgh. Cincinnati  and  Cleveland.  He  lec- 
tured for  13  years  at  the  Hotel  Management 
School  of  Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  N.Y. 
Many  of  today's  hotel  leaders  were  bis  stu- 
dents. 

(This  article  Is  based  on  a  speech  Egan 
made  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Honolulu.) 

It  U  two  decades  this  month  that 
the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  vas  reactivated 
under  tbe  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Alex  An- 
derson was  chairman  at  the  time.  It  was 
this  groug  that  hired  me  as  the  first  post- 
war executive  director. 

But  except  for  the  enforced  hiatus  of 
World  War  n,  this  was  a  continuation  of 
the  oldest  promotional  organization  of  Its 
kind  In  the  United  States.  Formerly.  It 
had  been  called  the  Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau. 
But  the  forerunner  was  tbe  original  Hawaiian 
Promotion  ComnUttee  which  was  organized 
shortly    after   the   turn   of   the   century. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  recall  the  reasons  for 
changing  the  prewar  name  Hawaii  Tour- 
ist Bureau  to  Its  postwar  counterpart — 
The  HawaU  Visitors  Bureau.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  that  the  word  tour- 
ist Implied  an  Individual  from  some  other 
place  who  came  to  Hawaii  with  new  money 
to  spend. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  con- 
notation of  tourist  Implied  one  whoee  sole 
reason  for  being  was  to  be  exploited  by  the 
•o-called  tourist  attra  -tlons  such  as  hotels, 
resUurants.  service  businesses,  nightclubs, 
internal  transportation  faculties,  and  the 
like. 

The  word  visitor  seemed  to  imply  a  guest 
In  one's  home  with  all  of  the  Implications 
of  hoaplUUty  which  such  a  situation  in- 
volved. This  seemed  more  In  the  tradition 
of  the  Hawaiian  spirit  of  aloha.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting how  many  other  similar  promotional 
organlzaUons  In  the  United  States  have  since 
substituted  the  word  visitor  for  tourist. 

Napoleon  said  "simpletons  talk  of  the  past, 
wise  men  of  the  present  and  fools  of  the 
future."  But  somebody  else  has  said  "the 
past  is  prelude." 

Looking  back  over  the  past  two  decades 
might  be  the  Job  of  a  simpleton  but  It  can 
also  be  a  useful  measurement  of  progress 
In  any  specific  area  as  well  as  valuable  back- 
ground for  appraising  the  present  in  terms 
of  the  futxire. 

Let's  glance  for  a  moment  at  this  past. 
From  the  yellowing  pages  of  the  publication 
"New  Pacific,"  July  1946.  I  read:  "First  piece 
of  publlcaUon  the  HawaU  Visitors  Bureau  has 
printed  Is  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  'Hold 
Them  at  Arms  Length — But  Hold  Them.'  In 
It  Is  discussed  HawaU 's  travel  problems;  how 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  on  the  mainland 
want  to  visit  Hawaii;  how  the  Islands  arent 
ready  to  receive  them;  what  Hawaii  must 
do  in  the  Interim  until  it  is  ready  to  handle 
the  trade. 

"With  two  airlines  In  operation  plus 
steamship  service.  Hawaii  can.  within  a  few 
years,  attract  double  and  treble  our  prewar 
total  of  tourism,  says  Bgan.  A  fi-year  objec- 
tive can  be  over  100,000  visitors  spending  up 
to  (SO  mlUion  a  year.  But  fruit  Uke  that, 
he  cautions,  will  not  come  merely  by  shaking 
the  tree." 

In  1946,  there  were  about  1,600  hotel  rooms 
in  the  islands.  The  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Navy.  There 
were  two  methods  of  transportation :  4  '4  days 
by  Matson  steamers;  17  hours  by  Pan  Amer- 
ican Clipper.  It  was  during  1SK6  that  United 
Air  Lines  received  Ita  cerUflcate  to  fly  from 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu.  That  year  16,000 
visitors  came  to  Hawaii  and  their  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  about  $6,300,000.  The 
visitor  bualneas  then  was  a  fledgUng  as  com- 


pared with  the  three  other  great  economic 
activities  In  the  Islands:  government,  sugar, 
and  pineapple. 

Today,  this  visitor  business  is  big  business 
as  we  know,  ranking  with  the  top  industries 
of  the  world.  In  1964,  608,000  visitors  spent 
•225  mlUlon  in  the  Ulands.  In  1966,  over 
600,000  visitors  spent  around  $260  million. 

With  this  growth  have  come  many  changes. 
These  have  taken  place  against  the  backdrop 
of  Ood-glven  location,  cUmate,  beauty,  and 
the  rich  heritage  of  Polynesia  and  Its  people. 

These  are  the  elements  and  assets  which 
are  eternal  and  upon  which  human  effort  has 
built  the  Hawaii  of  today.  Today  there  are 
about  13.500  hotel  rooms  in  the  islands.  The 
large  hotel  average  occupancy  of  83.2  percent 
and  the  smaller  hotels  of  76.7  percent  are  far 
above  tbe  national  occupancy  averages. 
Transportation  to  and  from  the  Islands  wlU 
fit  any  desire  or  any  budget.  And  all  of 
these  facilities  are  carefully  attuned  to  the 
desires  and  needs  of  the  visitors. 

Two  decades  ago,  government,  sugar,  and 
pineapple  were  the  primary  orientations.  As 
I  have  said,  even  tourism  had  not  yet  earned 
its  title  as  an  Industry.  Today  there  are 
seven  primary  orientations  in  HawaU  and 
these  are  what  I  would  like  to  review  briefly 
with  you. 

rasT  oanifTATioN:  covnNicn«T 
In  1965  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Coast  Guard  spent  in  excess  of  $400  million 
in  Hawaii.  According  to  Dr.  Tom  Hitch,  "of 
these  expenditures  of  appropriated  funds. 
44  percent  Is  for  nUllt&ry  pay.  32  percent  for 
civilian  pay.  23  percent  for  local  piuxhases 
and  the  remainder  for  miscellaneoiis  dis- 
bursements." 

But  apart  from  this  quantitative  approach, 
we  must  recognize  the  linkage  between  this 
orientation  and  others  In  the  islands  in  the 
technological  research  which  is  being  done, 
particularly  by  the  Navy.  This  ranges  from 
the  nuclear  submarine  training  facility  and 
nuclear  power  division  at  Pearl  Harbor  to 
military  participation  In  the  Mercury,  Gem- 
ini, and  other  space  programs. 

Plus  a  vast  amount  of  original  and  coop- 
erative research  In  oceanography.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  the  Federal  grants-in-aid  which 
today  represent  an  estimated  $59  mUllon. 
The  department  of  education,  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  the  East-West  Center,  the  Ha- 
waiian National  Guard,  the  department  of 
social  sciences  and  the  department  of  trans- 
portation are  the  principal  recipients. 

SECOND  OanNTATION:    ACEICULTXTaX 

This  includes,  of  course,  our  great  sugar 
and  pineapple  Industries.  But  it  also  carries 
with  it  the  fact  that  1  out  of  every  16 
civilian  workers  In  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  a 
farmer  or  farmworker.  The  sugar  and  pine- 
apple industries  have  done  a  great  deal  in 
the  area  of  agricultural  research. 

The  HawaUan  Sugar  Planters  Association 
experiment  station  has  propagated  mUllons 
of  new  cane  varieties;  research  Is  developing 
in  extracting  Juices  by  diffusion  rather  than 
grinding.  Automation  is  adding  to  the  pro- 
duction process.  Pineapple  Is  busy  develop- 
ing both  new  products  and  new  markets. 

Specialists  in  the  Pineapple  Research  In- 
stitute are  working,  for  example,  in  such 
areas  as  fruit  characteristics  and  utilization, 
field  management,  pest  control,  variety  de- 
velopment, and  chemical  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis. 

Then  there  are  the  specialty  crops— coffee, 
macadamia  nuts,  flowers,  tropical  fruits. 

And  these  processes  and  markets  are  devel- 
oping steadily  to  new  highs  by  dint  of  con- 
tinuous work  on  new  technology  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  markets. 

The  greatest  tropical  agricultural  research 
In  the  world  is  done  In  Hawaii,  not  only 
through  Industry,  but  through  the  partner- 
ship of  Industry,  Government,  and  the  agri- 
cultural extension  service  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii. 


THIXO  ORIENTATION  :  BUSINESS 

Hawaii  Is  becoming  the  economic  center  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Basin.  It  Is  becoming  the 
communication  hub  of  the  Pacific.  Hg. 
wallan  companies  are  engaged  In  huge  con- 
struction activities  around  the  Pacific  as  well 
as  at  home. 

Manufacturing,  exclusive  of  the  processing 
of  sugar  and  pineapple,  represenu  m  the 
neighborhood  of  $260  million. 

The  foreign  trade  zone  will  add  to  HawaUs 
already  considerable  foreign  trade  In  a  very 
real  way.  Here  forelgr.  products  and  com- 
ponents and  merchandise  wUl  be  Imported 
processed  and  reexported  without  payment 
of  duty.  The  advantage  of  bulk  shipment  to 
the  zone  followed  by  breakdown,  processing 
and  consolidation  on  one  bill  of  lading,  etc 
win  make  this  development  exciting  and 
profitable,  to  Hawaii. 

Recently  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Physical  Distribution  Man- 
agement  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  charter 
member  and  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. One  of  the  Important  afternoon  ses- 
sions was  devoted  to  international  distribu- 
tion and  the  Colon  Free  Zone  was  one  of  the 
cases. 

Nelson  S.  Kern,  export  manager  for  the 
Glllett  Co..  was  quoted  concerning  Gllletfs 
experience  with  tho  Colon  Free  Zone 
Brought  to  light  were  many  activities  con- 
nected with  the  free  zone  not  usually  associ- 
ated therewith,  and  beyond  the  usual  idea  of 
bringing  materials  In  bulk,  holding  them, 
breaking  them  down  and  reehlpplng.  Better 
control  over  marketing  activities  are  the  re- 
sult. 

Flexible  stocks  which  can  be  processed  on 
the  spot  to  fit  current  requirements  in  spe- 
cific countries;  labeling  on  the  spot  to  ac- 
commodate the  individual  market;  the  loca- 
tion of  a  selling  organization  to  service  the 
particular  markets  Involved  are  a  few  of 
these. 

Significantly,  Mr.  Kern  said  "as  you  know, 
recent  developments  in  the  Far  East  have 
presented  interesting  sales  poeslblllUes 
Japan  has  revealed  a  good  potential  for  our 
producto.  Similarly,  the  PhlUpplnes.  Thai- 
land, Biu-ma  could  be  profitable  markets. 

"We  believe  that  we  should  investigate  an- 
other free  zone  area,  perbi^M  Hong  Kong. 
to  cultivate  our  sales  in  that  area. 

"Whether  a  place  like  Hong  Kong  would 
provide  the  same  advantages  as  the  Colon 
location  is  one  of  the  questions  that  Is  now 
being  explored  but  basically  we  are  sold  on 
the  idea  of  'free  zone  activity,'  and  their  valid 
contribution  to  developing  overseas  markets 
rapidly." 

In  talking  with  many  of  the  executives 
from  many  leading  American  corporations 
that  were  present  at  tbe  conference.  I  was 
impressed  with  how  few  knew  about  Hawaii's 
trade  zone  and  many  have  asked  for  Informa- 
tion about  It. 

FOURTH     ORIENTATION :      RECREATION 

Many  elements  have  contributed  to  this 
orientation  beginning  with  the  Ood-glven 
heritage  of  sun,  sky,  sea,  climate,  beauty,  and 
a  hospitable  people  comprised  of  many 
races.  Today  transportation  facilities,  hotels, 
service  businesses,  and  all  sorts  of  sports  and 
recreation  allures  have  made  Hawaii  prob- 
ably the  fastest  growing  recreational  ares  In 
the  world  with  a  potential,  by  1970,  of  1 
million  visitors  and  by  1976,  of  one  and  a 
half  million  vUltors.  The  vUitors  Industry 
which  today  represents  $350  mUlion  will 
double  and  triple  In  the  next  decade. 

Research  and  development  activities,  as  we 
know,  are  expanding  r«pldly  here  In  Hawaii 
particularly  In  the  fields  of  oceanography, 
geophysics,  astronomy  and  biomedlcine. 

Outer  space  research  Is  also  a  part.  It  i< 
InteresUng  that  today  for  example,  Haleakala 
is  known  to  the  visitors  from  the  recreaUonal 
standpoint  as   the   world's   largest  dormant 
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foleano;  to  the  scientist.  Haleakala  Is  known 
M  the  window  to  the  universe. 

The  University  of  Hawaii  is  becoming  one 
of  the  great  universities  of  the  United  States. 
Tbe  East-West  Cen^  brings  large  numbers 
to  Hawaii  from  Pacific  basin  countries  to  be 
trained  technically  and  profeasJonally.  It  Is 
Mid  that  the  wise  men  of  the  East  meet  tbe 
vise  men  of  the  West  in  HawaU. 

grvxNTB  orientation:  bdciologt 

Sociologists  caU  HawaU  the  31st  century 
(oclety.  Here  we  are  not  praoccupled  with 
any  one  race  or  group  of  racas.  Rather,  we 
ire  preoccupied  with  the  oveiTldlng  concept 
of  human  harmony.  The  implications  here 
for  Interracial  studies,  people-to-people  pro- 
grams, interaction  of  variotis  cultures,  and 
experiments  in  world  peace  ate  tremendous. 

Ijet's  keep  in  mind  these  seven  orienta- 
tions: Government,  agriculture,  business, 
recreation,  science,  education,  and  sociology. 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  promotion  of  tbe 
visitor  business  In  HawaU,  we  have  only  used 
one  of  the  seven  orientatlone — the  recrea- 
tional. Could  it  be  that  we  are  missing  some- 
thing? Could  It  be  that  some  of  our  future 
lies  in  the  expansion  of  the  relationship  of 
visitors  to  the  other  orientations  as  well? 

Why  am  I  talking  about  these  orienta- 
tions? In  yotir  business  you  recognilze,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  successful  corporation  Is  a 
system  which  operates  within  a  local,  na- 
tional, and  even  global  envlroament.  And  It 
Is  a  system  which  is  interrelat«d  with  many 
other  systems  existing  in  thes4  various  geog- 
raphies. 

The  corporation  is  compoeod|Of  many  inter- 
related subsystems,  each  with  related  com- 
ponents. We  are  discovering  that  before  we 
develop  programs  of  any  sort,  be  it  for  tbe 
corporation,  the  visitor  Industry,  a  university, 
or  even  a  government,  we  must  take  a  con- 
ceptual approach.  We  must  srtert  with  such 
questions  as  "what  kind  of  a  business  are  we 
In?"  And  we  must  be  certain  that  we  are  not 
myopic  in  this  approach.  By  taking  a  con- 
ceptual approach,  the  program  emerges  in  a 
much  more  obvious  and  senslMe  fashion. 

BTSTXICS  APPROAC^ 

Today  we  call  this  the  systietns  approach. 
Thus,  with  the  corporation  W4  have  the  sys- 
tems approach  in  our  manufacturing  process. 
The  marketing  concept  is  another  example  of 
this  coordinated  systems  approach.  And 
right  now  '^n  our  business  hca-izons  appears 
the  newest  and  most  intriguing  systems  ap- 
proach to  the  physical  movement  of  product 
from  tbe  end  of  the  production  line  to  its 
Anal  resting  place. 

Let's  take  this  conceptual  approach  and 
spply  It  to  the  total  economy  of  Hawaii. 

It  can  be  viewed  as  a  total  system — ever- 
changing  system — with  subsystems  and  com- 
ponents which  are  all  interrelated  and  inter- 
dependent. Nothing  today  »eally  stands 
Alone.  In  fact.  If  any  of  the  cocnponents  In- 
volved in  the  economy  of  Hawaii  seem  to 
stand  alone,  they  might  be  considered  ex- 
traneous to  the  system. 

Let's  go  back  to  tbe  visitor;  Industry  as  a 
««e  In  point.  Up  to  this  moment  we  have 
taken  only  the  quantitative  approach  to  the 
rt»ltor  Industry.  We  say  that  today  the 
»Ultor  industry  represents  $340  million  In 
Hawaii's  economy.  We  reach  this  figure  by 
looking  at  each  visitor  in  terms  of  how  much 
l«"i  worth  "on  the  hoof."  Our  research  has 
decided  that  he  is  worth  about  $420  and  so 
»e  multiply  thU  by  the  number  of  vUitors 
»nd  up  comes  our  total  of  $350  milUon. 

The  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  is  now  taking 
»  qualitative  approach  to  this  subject.  We 
•m  not  only  considering  how  much  the  visitor 
»*orth  to  us  "on  the  hoof"  but  we  should 
Wy  seriously  begin  to  ask  ourselves  "who  Is 
Just  think  about  this  a  moment  and 


he?- 


•orae  exciting  prospects  emerge.  And  aU,  I 
"•u«ve,  are  relatM  to  tbe  <«ture  of  this 
"«itor  business. 


I  am  talking  about  the  marketing  program 
for  the  visitor  business  in  Hawaii. 

convention   BTTBINKaB 

And,  of  ooune.  In  a  talk  of  this  sort,  we 
can't  begin  to  do  much  justice  In  depth  to  as 
big  a  subject  as  this  but  I  shall  try  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  what  is  on  my  mind. 

We  have  moved  from  the  promotion  of  the 
visitor  business  in  terms  of  Individuals 
traveling  to  Hawaii  and  have  added  to  this 
activity  the  development  of  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  conventions. 

But  I  think  we  might  be  misled  by  the  con- 
notation of  the  word  convention  and  con- 
vention business  as  it  might  apply  tis  Hawaii. 
We  are  talking  about  bringing  to  Hawaii 
large  groups  of  people  who  are  Interested  In 
the  same  orientation.  These  Include  busi- 
ness, agricultural,  government,  scientific  and 
learned  organizations. 

It  is  nonsense  to  use  just  the  recreational 
orientation  to  bring  them  to  Hawaii.  In  tact, 
use  of  the  recreational  orientation  will  repel 
certain  organizations  because  of  the  face- 
tious overtones.  And  It  Is  equally  silly  to  ap- 
proach an  organization  Interested  in  space 
with  that  part  of  our  science  orientation 
which  pertains  to  oceanography. 

The  same  can  be  spiled  to  all  of  tbe 
groups  of  which  there  are  thousands  meeting 
not  only  In  the  United  States  but  around 
the  world  which  can  be  brought  to  Hawaii 
at  some  time  by  the  matching  of  orientations 
existing  In  Hawaii  with  those  of  the  particu- 
lar organization. 

In  tbe  case  of  the  International  organiza- 
tions which  meet  only  periodically  In  the 
United  States,  Hawaii  offers  the  most  unique 
State  In  the  Union  in  that  it  Is  the  only  off- 
port  State  and  Its  position  as  the  crossroads 
of  the  Pacific  will  encourage  attendance  to 
that  meeting  In  Hawaii  from  aU  over  the 
Pacific  Basin.  And,  in  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
national groups  the  sociological  orientation 
as  It  exists  in  Hawaii  is  an  important  factor. 

In  structuring  the  marketing  plan  for  the 
Hawaii  visitor  industry,  the  Hawaii  Visitors 
Bureau  Is  paying  attention  to  some  of  these 
points.  Our  research  presently  identifies 
market  segmentation  in  terms  of  the  demo- 
graphic, tbe  geographical,  economic  status, 
race,  national  origin,  education,  sex  and 
other  established  criteria.  What  I  am  talk- 
ing about  now  Is  called  the  psychographic 
market  segmentation  which  means  to  break 
across  the  boundaries  of  these  traditional 
market  sectors  and  identify  a  homogeneity 
or  linkage  among  the  people  who  might  oth- 
erwise be  considered  as  belonging  to  diverse 
markets. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  see  that  this  ap- 
proach would  have  quite  a  profound  Influ- 
ence on  our  current  advertising  and  sales 
program  patterns.  It  is  this  sort  of  sophisti- 
cation which  HawaU  needs  In  keeping  ahead 
of  tbe  competitive  pack. 

NATURE  or  business 

It  baa  been  said  that  all  businesses  are 
alike.  If  you  remove  the  material  content 
from  a  business  all  that  you  have  left  Is 
allocation  of  corporate  resources  and  effort 
of  people.  In  this  sense,  all  businesses  are 
alike. 

My  friend,  Peter  Drucker,  points  out  in  his 
classic  "Tbe  Practice  of  Management,"  there 
is  only  one  valid  definition  of  business  pur- 
pose and  that  Is  to  create  a  customer.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  If  this  be  true,  there  are 
only  two  functions  of  business  and  these  be 
calls  the  entrepreneurial  functions.  One  is 
marketing  and  the  other  innovation. 

Taking  HawaU 's  visitor  Industry  as  a  case 
in  point,  we  are  certainly  involved  with  the 
overall  objective  of  creating  customers  for 
Hawaii.  Tbe  functional  activities  for  so 
doing  should  be  geared  to  marketing  and  to 
Innovation  and  we  should  continuously  eval- 
uate and  measure  our  programs  against  these 
two  criteria. 


The  visitor  Industry  here  In  HawaU  like  any 
of  Its  other  Industries  is  having  Its  future 
decided  by  what  happens  today. 

In  his  later  book  "Managing  for  Results," 
Dr.  Drucker  says  "before  an  executive  can 
think  of  tackUng  the  future,  he  must  be  able 
to  dispose  of  the  chaUenges  of  today  in  less 
time  and  with  greater  Impact  and  perma- 
nence. For  this  be  needs  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  today's  job. 

"There  are  three  different  dimensions  to 
the  economic  task : 

(I)  The  present  business  must  be  made 
effective;  (3)  its  potential  must  be  Identified 
and  realized;  (3)  It  must  be  made  Into  a 
different  business  for  a  different  future. 

Each  task  requires  a  distinct  approach. 
Each  asks  different  questions.  Each  comes 
out  with  different  concltisions,  yet  they  are 
Inseparable.  All  three  have  to  be  done  at  the 
same  time — ^today.  AU  three  have  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  same  organization,  with  the 
same  resources  of  man,  knowledge  and  money 
and  in  the  same  entrepreneurial  process. 

"The  future  Is  not  going  to  be  made  to- 
morrow; it  Is  being  made  today,  and  largely 
by  the  decisions  and  actions  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  tasks  of  today." 

I  am  suggesting  then  that  we  in  HawaU 
start  today  toward  a  more  sophisticated  ap- 
proach to  the  development  of  our  highly 
important  and  dynamic  visitor  industry. 

Taking  a  leaf  from  Dr.  Drucker's  comments, 
we  feel  that  the  coordinated  marketing  con- 
cept should  be  tised  in  structuring  the  mar- 
ket plan  and  the  marketing  strategies  for  the 
activity.  We  mean  not  Just  words  but  we 
mean  an  actual  demonstration  of  a  coordi- 
nation between  all  of  the  dynamics  that  are 
involved  In  marketing  including  research, 
advertising,  public  relations,  sales  promotion, 
and  sales.  This  is  what  I  have  referred  to 
earlier  as  the  systems  approach. 

PRODUCT   STRATWrr 

Tbe  other  half  of  tbe  coin  is,  of  course, 
product  strategy.  Continuous  development 
of  what  we  call  the  visitor  plant  and  this 
goes  beyond  hotel  and  transportation  facil- 
ities. This  Involves  everybody  and  the  total 
area  of  Hawaii  smd  all  of  the  other  systenxs 
and  subsystems  as  they  are  Interrelated. 

For  our  own  good  and  in  tbe  Interest  of 
all  of  HawaU,  we  shall  continue  to  appraise 
the  visitor  Industry  quantitatively  for 
measurement  for  certain  purposes.  But  we 
shall  also  keep  the  qualitative  very  much  In 
mind. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  become  so 
preoccupied  with  the  development  of  tbe 
visitor  industry  at  the  expense  of  recogniz- 
ing Its  relationship  to  a  much  larger  system 
of  which  It  is  really  a  subsystem.  Here  I 
am  speaking  again  of  the  total  economy  of 
Hawaii  and  the  relationship  to  It  of  all  Its 
parts.    And  the  interrelationship  as  well. 

In  this  context  and  certainly  as  a  dra- 
matic example  of  innovation,  our  marketing 
strategy  will  be  involved  continuously  with 
present  and  future  orientations  as  they  exist 
and  may  exist  In  Hawaii  and  these  vrlli  be 
used  as  well  as  the  traditional  recreational 
orientation  In  bringing  a  highly  Interesting 
mix  of  visitors  to  HawaU. 

This.  In  our  opinion,  is  the  one  way  In 
which  we  can  avoid  the  further  development 
of  a  great  mass  visitor  Industry  by  1970  of  a 
million  people  an  of  whom  are  nameless, 
faceless,  and  whom  we  regard  as  a  lot  of 
trouble  except  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
worth  millions  of  dollars  on  tbe  hoof. 

This  is  the  Hawaiian  Visitors  Bureau's  In- 
terpretation of  the  systems  approach  to  the 
problem.  And  very  much  Involved  in  this 
Interpretation  Is  the  Interrelationships  and 
Interdependence  of  these  systems  which  are 
involved.  The  other  day  in  Chicago  a  gen- 
eral executive  of  a  corporation  wee  discussing 
this  point  with  me  and  he  said  he  was  re- 
minded of  Gertrude  Stein's  expression  "a 
rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose."  He  put  it — "a  system. 
Is  a  system,  is  a  system." 
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And  I'd  like  to  cIom  with  another  gem 
from  Drucker.  Re  says  "that  neither  results 
nor  resources  exist  inside  the  buslnesB.  Both 
exist  outside.  There  are  no  profit  centers 
within  the  business;  there  are  only  cost 
centers. 

"Results  depend  not  on  anybody  within 
the  business  nor  on  anything  within  the 
controls  of  business.  They  depend  on  some- 
body outside  •  •  •  the  customer  In  a  mar- 
keting economy,  the  political  authority  In 
a  controlled  economy.  It  Is  always  somebody 
outside  who  decides  whether  the  efforts  of 
a  business  become  economic  results  or 
whether  they  become  so  much  waste  and 
scrap." 

I  titled  this  talk  today  "Pacific  Panoply" 
partly  because  It  sounded  good  but  more 
Importantly  because  It  seems  to  express  what 
I  am  trying  to  say.  Panoply  means  a  full 
suit  of  armor;  a  magnificent  or  Impressive 
array.  A  display  of  appropriate  appurte- 
nances. You.  no  doubt,  can  get  the  relation- 
ship from  some  of  the  new  dimensions  I  have 
been  discussing  with  you  today  In  terms  of 
Hawaii  and  her  uninterrupted  present  and 
future  economic  expansion. 

[From    the    Honolulu    Advertiser.    Jan.    22. 

1M6] 

Tux  Visrroa  "Mix" 

To  act  as  a  catalyst  In  moving  the  Hawaii 
visitor  industry  from  a  M  million  business  20 
yeaiB  ago  to  a  (366  million  economic  bonansa 
today  has  been  the  major  assignment  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  Hawaiian  Visitors 
Bureau. 

Now,  however,  the  Hawaiian  Visitors 
Bureau  with  its  backcround  of  success  in 
selling  Hawaii  as  a  vacation  area  has  ac- 
cepted an  added  role  as  the  marketing  arm 
of  the  visitor  industry  In  the  islands. 

This  new  responsibility  was  described  as  an 
expansion  of  the  bureau  role,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  It.  by  Mark  Egan.  Hawaiian 
Visitors  Bureau  managing  director  for  North 
America,  in  a  recent  talk  before  the  Honolulu 
Rotary  Club. 

Egan  pointed  to  the  "linkage"  between  the 
seven  facets  of  the  State  economy  that  can  be 
developed  for  the  total  benefit  of  that 
economy. 

Recreation  (tourism)  was  listed  as  one  of 
the  major  facets,  along  with  government, 
agriculture,  business,  education,  science,  and 
sociology. 

By  matching  the  Interests  of  groups  in 
these  fields  to  the  programs  and  facilities  in 
Hawaii,  conventions  and  conferences  can  be 
attracted  on  a  basis  other  than  vacations. 

Cases  in  point  are  the  recent  CJovernor's 
scientific  conference  on  Kauai,  the  attraction 
which  the  University  of  HawaU  and  the  East- 
West  Center  holds  for  scholars,  and  which 
oceanography  and  space  developments  here 
have  for  groups  in  those  fields. 

The  Hawaiian  Visitors  Bureau  feels  that 
because  of  its  marketing  organlzaUon  It  Is  In 
a  position  to  cooperate  with  the  components 
that  go  to  make  Hawaii  the  economic  center 
and  communications  hub  of  the  Pacific. 

Thus,  the  million  visitors  a  year  expected 
by  1970  presumably  will  be  a  "mix"  of  vaca- 
tioners and  professional  people,  who  will 
combine  conferences  and  vacations. 

This  expansion  of  services  by  the  RawaUan 
Visitors  Bureau  has  been  under  way  since  the 
bureau  began  to  contract  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Planning  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment several  years  ago. 

Today,  the  bureau  and  the  department 
work  cooperatively  in  many  fields  and  the 
Hawaiian  Visitors  Bureau  mainland  offices  are 
equipped  to  promote  the  whole  of  the  State's 
economic  resources. 

The  foreign  trade  sone  and  the  opportuni- 
ties It  will  offer  are  a  part  of  this  package. 

Entering  1»M.  the  HawaUan  Visitors 
Bureau  has  a  continuing  program  of  selling 
trmvM  to  Hawaii.  It  has  a  long-range  pro- 
gram of  adding  400.0O0  annual  vlsttors  to  the 


total  by  1970.  It  has  an  advisory  function 
to  the  resort  promotion  areas  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  world. 

To  accomplUh  all  of  these  will  require  an 
expanded  program  and  budget. 

The  present  budget  of  tl.S7  million  does 
not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  visitor 
promotion  program.  let  alone  the  added 
assignments.  This  will  be  an  Issue  before 
the  legislature  and  the  business  community 
before  long. 


[Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Jan.  27, 

19«e| 

TIME  FOK  A  Reassessment 

Twenty  years  ago,  Mark  Egan  occupied  a 
cut>bybole  off  Bishop  Street  that  was  labeled 
the  office  of  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau. 

The  nxuiber  of  resort  hotels  in  the  ter- 
ritory could  be  counted  on  one  hand — Hale- 
kulani,  Moana,  Nanlloa,  Volcano  House.  Kona 
Inn.  (The  Royal  Hawaiian  was  still  closed 
for  postwar  renovation.) 

There  were  only  a  few  commercial  hotels 
of  quality — names  like  Alexander  Toui;g,  Hilo 
Hotel,  and  the  now-defunct  Maui  Grand  and 
Kauai  Inn. 

Hawaii  was  setUing  back  to  some  kind  of 
normalcy  after  World  War  II.  but  with  the 
recognition  that  the  economy  needed  new 
props,  and  that  tourism  offered  a  great  hope. 

One  of  Egan's  pressing  problems  was  the 
Lack  of  activity  lor  visitors,  and  in  particular 
the  lack  of  night  life. 

He  was  overjoyed  to  receive  the  news  that 
Don  Beaclicomber  planned  a  restaurant  with 
floor  show,  an  Innovation  of  considerable  Im- 
portance in  Egan's  book.  (The  principal 
other  places  to  eat  in  Waiklkl  in  those  days 
were  the  Halekulanl,  Moana,  Tropics  restau- 
rant and  Wagon  Wheel.) 

In  this  atmosphere,  with  the  visitor  pace 
at  about  15.(X>0,  down  from  a  prewar  peak 
of  around  33.0<X).  Egan  dared  to  think  of 
the  days  when  the  figures  might  run  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

As  much  as  any  man.  Egan  Is  responsible 
for  the  concepts  which  have  shaped  tlie  post- 
war development  of  the  visitor  Industry. 

Now,  in  an  Important  speech,  he  suggests 
that  some  major  rethinking  Is  In  order. 

Its  suggestion  that  we  have  passed  the 
time  when  we  should  stress  only  Hawaii's 
recreational  charms  is  not  new. 

But  he  offers  an  analysis  of  the  new  sit- 
uation raised  by  the  posaibillty  of  visitors 
by  the  million  and  the  suggestion  that  many 
of  these  visitors  wUl  relate  to  Hawaii  In 
other  ways  than  as  simple  fun-seekers. 

For  many,  in  fact,  fun  may  be  the  bonus 
or  extra  to  go  with  some  other  prime  reason 
for  coming  here. 

There  have  been  past  Instances  where  some 
business  or  professional  groups  avoided 
Hawaii  for  fear  that  a  meeting  In  a  vaca- 
tion spot  would  be  misinterpreted. 

Guidelines  for  assessing  this  market  and 
approaching  It  are  offered  in  Egan's  talk  this 
month  to  the  Honolulu  Rotary  Club. 

He  heads  back  this  weekend  to  Chicago. 
the  base  from  which  he  now  handles  his 
work  for  Hawaaan  Visitors  Bureau.  The 
document  be  has  left  behind  is  worth  mull- 
ing over. 


DOMESTIC  HEALTH 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
never  before  In  Its  history  has  this  Na- 
tion been  more  acutely  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  providing  adequate  stand- 
ards of  health  for  every  citizen  in  this 
country.  And  never  have  we  understood 
more  dearly  how  crucial  the  existence 
of  an  active  and  effective  partnership 
between  local.  State,  and  Federal  acen- 
cies  and  organliations  Is  to  that  goal. 

The  very  growth  and  complexity  of 
American  society  has  underscored  the 
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fact  that  the  protection  of  the  Individ- 
ual cannot  be  assured  through  Individual 
action  alone. 

His  protection  demands  a  safe  and  a 
healthful  environment  to  begin  with  it 
further  demands  the  availability  of  pro- 
fessional manpower,  of  dlagnosUc  and 
treatment  facilities,  of  Intelligently 
planned  and  balanced  service  programs. 

Most  local,  State,  and  regional  health 
authorities  have  long  recognized  the 
need  for  such  coordination.  Tliey  have 
until  now  lacked  the  financial  resources 
to  malse  it  a  reality.  Federal  health 
grants  have  done  much  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  health  programs,  but 
they  have  not  until  now  provided  for  the 
fully  comprehensive  approach  so  obvi- 
ously required. 

Now,  however,  President  Johnson  seeks 
to  correct  this  situation.  Through  what 
he  aptly  calls  "a  partnership  for  health, " 
he  proposes  to  amend  sections  314.  316 
and  318  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to: 

Stimulate  and  support  comprehensive 
statewide  and  areawide  planning  of 
health  services,  manpower,  and  facili- 
ties. 

Strengthen  and  extend  comprehensive 
community  health  services  by  giving 
much-needed  support  to  programs  pro- 
viding personal  and  environmental 
health  services  by  buttressing  the  leader- 
ship of  State  health  and  mental  health 
departments  and  by  broadening  their 
capacity  for  leadership. 

Give  added  incentive  through  health 
sei-vice  development  grants  to  the  trj- 
ing  of  new  methods  and  avenues  for 
service. 

I  consider  these  proposals  intelligent, 
farslghted,  and  essential  to  this  Nation's 
well-being. 

I  believe  that  the  program  for  hospital 
modernization  deserves  particular  pri- 
ority. 

For  some  yeais,  while  Ptederal  funds 
have  been  channeled  into  much  needed 
new  construction  under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act,  existing  hospitals  steadily  deteiio- 
rated — especially  those  in  our  larger  and 
older  cities.  These  hospitals  are  not 
only  our  major  centers  for  specialized 
care :  they  are  our  teaching  and  research 
hospitals.  What  folly  it  would  be  to 
further  joopardlze  the  work  of  these  in- 
stitutions— already  laboring  under  great 
handicap>s — by  refusing  to  provide  now 
the  aid  they  have  long  needed.  Con- 
tinued neglect  of  these  centers  of  learn- 
ing and  progress  can  no  longer  be  coun- 
tenanced if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  to  receive  the  high  quality 
hospital  care  that  has  come  to  be  a  basic 
human  right. 

Ttie  President's  new  proposals— funds 
for  modemiKatton  and  replacement  of 
hospitals  and  other  health  facilities,  and 
a  program  of  planning  grants,  are  not  a 
substitute  for,  nor  a  criticism  of.  past 
programs.  They  are.  rather,  an  answer 
to  a  growing  problem,  a  supplement  to 
the  mil-Burton  program  which,  since  it 
began  in  1946,  has  wisely  helped  guide  the 
development  of  the  Nation's  hospital 
system. 

AUeviation  of  hospital  obsolescence  was 
begun  by  the  HospiUl  and  Medical  Pa- 
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duties  Amendments  of  19M,  with  the 
authorization  of  $160  million  in  Federal 
funds.  It  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us 
now  that  this  amount  was  not  enough. 
Projections  for  the  years  1966-76  place 
the  cost  of  modernization  at  |9.75  billion 
for  the  10-year  period.  This  figure 
represents  the  cost  of  modernizing  beds 
that  are  now  obsolete,  plus  those  be- 
coming obsolete  each  year.  Within  the 
next  10  years  an  estimated  390,000  beds 
require  replacement. 

In  the  face  of  such  need,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  deserves  wide  support. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.    Mr.  !l»resident.  I 

ask  unanimous   consent   that   the  un- 
finished   business    be    laid    before    the 

QAnofp 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12752)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  Income  tax 
from  wages,  to  require  detlaratioiis  of 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self- 
employment  income,  to  accelerate  cur- 
rent payments  of  estimated  income  tax 
by  corporations,  to  postpone  certain  ex- 
cise tax  rate  reductions,  apd  for  other 
purposes. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  A^  CHINA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  [President.  It 
Is  quite  obvious,  from  the  discussions 
that  tiave  taken  place  in  the  last  several 
weeks,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
military  authorization  bill,  that  under- 
lying those  discussions  was  a  deep  con- 
cern about  our  relations  witih  China.  So 
tills  morning  I  want  to  say  n  few  words 
about  that  subject. 

Speaking  of  China,  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  U  Thtmt  recently 
made  the  point  that  "when  a  country  is 
obsessed  with  fear  and  suspicion,  all 
aorts  of  tensions  are  likely  to  develop,  all 
sorts  of  unreasonable  reactions  are  likely 
to  come  forth.  Countries,  like  individ- 
uals." he  said,  "have  nervous  break- 
downs," and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
munity to  try  to  understand  and  find 
«Mne  remedy.  The  Secretary  General 
pointed  out  that  "China  is  going 
through  a  difiBcult  stage  of  development 
kod"  he  said.  "In  such  a  delicate  stage, 
countries  will  show  certadn  emotions, 
certain  strong  reactions,  certain  rigidi- 
ties, and  even  certain  arrogance" — The 
Washington  Post,  January  21,  1966. 

The  Secretanr  General's  words  are 
supported  by  modem  knowledge  of  hu- 
man behavior.  j 

Said  the  distinguished  psychiatrist. 
Dr.  Jerome  D.  Frank: 

brightened,  hostile  individuals  tend  to  be- 
"*ve  In  ways  which  aggravate  their  dlfllcul- 
1*s  instead  of  resolving  them,  and  fright- 


ened, hostile  nations  seem  to  behave  simi- 
larly.' 

A  nation,  like  an  individual.  Dr.  Frank 
suggests,  is  likely  to  respond  to  a  feared 
rival  by  breaking  off  communications, 
by  provocative  behavior,  or  by  taking 
measures  which  promise  immediate  re- 
lief, regardless  of  their  ultimate  conse- 
quences. 

Fearful  and  hostile  behavior  is  not  ra- 
tional but  neither  is  it  uncommon,  either 
to  individuals  or  to  natioiis.  including 
our  own.  In  retrospect  most  Americans 
would  agree  that  our  national  behavior 
was  unduly  fearful  and  irrational  during 
the  McCarthy  period  of  the  early  fifties 
and  the  "Red  scare"  after  World  War  I. 
And  just  about  all  of  us  would  agree  that 
our  Nation  suffered  something  worse 
than  a  "nervous  breaikdown"  Just  over 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

Perhaps  we  southerners  have  a  sensi- 
tivity to  this  sort  of  thing  that  other 
Americans  cannot  fully  share.  We — or 
our  forebears — experienced  both  the  hot- 
headed romanticism  that  led  to  Port 
Sumter  and  the  bitter  humiliation  of  de- 
feat and  a  vindictive  Reconstruction. 
The  Indignities  suffered  by  the  South 
during  that  era  have  burdened  not  Just 
the  South  but  the  entire  Nation  with  a 
legacy  of  bitterness  far  more  durable 
and,  in  retrospect,  more  damaging  than 
the  physical  destruction  wrought  by  the 
war  itself.  Even  today,  although  the 
South  has  long  since  recovered  its  po- 
litical rights  and  has  begim  at  last  to 
share  in  the  Nation's  economic  pros- 
perity, the  very  word  "Yankee"  still 
awakens  in  some  southern  minds  his- 
torical memories  of  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion, of  the  burning  of  Atlanta  and 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  or  of  an 
ancestral  farmhouse  burned  by  Can- 
trell's  raiders,  or  a  family  fortune  lost 
and  never  recovered,  or  of  arrogant  car- 
petbaggers and  the  helpless  rage  of  the 
people  they  dispossessed. 

These  memories  are  irrational  but  not 
irrelevant.  They  are  pertinent  because 
they  persist  and,  by  persisting,  continue 
to  work  a  baleful  influence  on  our  na- 
tional life.  They  may  be  pertinent  as 
well  in  helping  us  to  understand  the 
bitterness  and  anger  and  unreason  in 
the  behavior  of  other  peoples  who  once 
were  great  but  then  were  struck  down 
and  finally  rose  again  only  after  a  long 
era  of  degradation  at  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners. 

I  am  thinking  about  China.  Not  be- 
ing an  expert  in  such  matters,  I  cannot 
claim  with  anything  approaching  cer- 
tainty that  the  indignities  suffered  by 
China  in  the  19th  century  have  had 
human  consequences  comparable  to 
those  of  the  injustices  suffered  by  the 
American  South  in  the  wake  of  the  Civil 
War.  It  may  be,  however,  that  there  Is 
a  similarity.  Unless  we  are  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  "Chinese  nature"  which 
is  entirely  different  from  the  "American 
nature,"  unless  we  l)elleve  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  common  human  na- 
ture, it  would  seem  to  me  logical  to  sup- 
pose that,  national  differences — great  as 
they  are — notwithstanding,  the  people 


of  one  nation  are  likely  to  respond  to 
success  and  to  humiliation,  to  victory 
and  to  defeat,  in  about  the  same  way  as 
the  people  of  another  nation. 

China  has  experienced  very  little  ex- 
cept humiliation  and  defeat  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  West,  including  Russia 
and,  to  some  degree,  America.  One  of 
our  leading  Chinese  scholars,  Prof.  John 
K.  Fairbank,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
East  Asian  Research  Center  of  Harvard 
University,  believes  that  the  rapacious 
behavior  of  Europeans  in  China  in  past 
centuries  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
Irrationality  and  hostile  behavior  of 
China's  current  leaders.    He  writes: 

The  sources  of  China's  revolutionary  mili- 
tancy are  plain  enough  in  Chinese  history. 
The  Chinese  Communist  regime  Is  only  the 
latest  phase  In  a  process  of  decline  and  fall 
followed  by  rebirth  and  reassertlon  of  na- 
tional power.  China's  humiliation  under 
the  unequal  treaties  of  the  19th  century 
lasted  for  a  hundred  years.  An  empire  that 
had  traditionally  been  superior  to  all  others 
In  its  world  was  not  only  humbled  but 
threatened  with  extinction.  Inevitably. 
China's  great  tradition  of  unity,  as  the 
world's  greatest  state  In  size  and  continuity, 
was  reasserted.' 

Words  like  "extraterritoriality"  and 
"unequal  treaties"  are  far  too  antiseptic, 
too  bland,  to  describe  China's  humilia- 
tion by  Western  Imperialism.  In  human 
terms,  the  coming  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion to  China  in  the  19th  century 
meant  the  plimdering  of  China's  wealth 
by  foreigners  and  the  reduction  of  most 
of  the  Cliinese  to  an  inferior  status  with- 
in their  own  country.  Missionaries  were 
Immune  from  Chinese  law  and  treated 
the  Chinese  as  heathen,  except,  of  course, 
for  the  converts  who  also  claimed  Im- 
munity from  Chinese  law  and  used  the 
power  conferred  by  their  foreign  associ- 
ation to  Intimidate  their  fellow  citizens. 
Foreign  goods  were  exempted  by  treaty 
from  internal  toll  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Manchu  Dynasty  to  pay  for  the  Taiphig 
rebellion  of  the  mid- 19th  century,  with 
the  result  that  Western  companies  de- 
stroyed their  Chinese  competitors  in  the 
sale  of  such  products  as  timber,  oil,  to- 
bacco and.  of  course,  opium.  Each  of 
China's  disastrous  19th  century  wars 
with  the  West  was  followed  by  the  levy 
of  a  huge  indemnity  or  some  further  In- 
cursion on  the  economic  life  of  the 
country. 

The  first  of  these  wars,  the  opium  war 
of  1839  to  1842,  came  al>out  when  the 
Chinese  Government  tried  to  end  the 
trafiQc  in  opium.  The  destructive  nar- 
cotic was  destroying  the  health  and  the 
lives  of  alarming  numliers  of  Chinese 
addicts,  but  it  was  also  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  foreign  and  Chinese  opium  mer- 
chants. British  businessmen  were  the 
major  foreign  dealers  In  c^ium.  but 
Americans,  French,  and  others  also  par- 
ticipated; opium  became  an  important 
factor  in  the  trade  balance  between  some 
Western  countries  and  China.  When  the 
Chinese  Government  tried  to  ban  the  im- 
port of  opium  in  1839,  the  British  refused 
to  pledge  their  compliance,  whereupon 
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a  number  ot  incidents  occurred  culmi- 
nating in  war  between  China  and  Eng- 
land. The  British  won  easily  and  under 
the  Treaty  ot  Nanking  of  1842  China  waa 
forced  to  cede  Hong  Kong  to  Britain, 
open  five  treaty  ports  for  British  trade, 
accept  tariffs  that  could  not  be  changed 
without  Britain's  consent,  and.  in  addi- 
tion, pay  an  indemnity  to  compensate  the 
British  for  lost  opium  and  for  expenses 
incurred  In  the  war. 

Following  the  British  example,  other 
powers  exacted  concessions  from  China 
through  persuasion  and  the  threat  of 
force.  The  United  States,  for  example, 
signed  a  treaty  with  China  in  1844  under 
which  the  United  States  acquired  trad- 
ing privileges  and  extraterritoriality  for 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

The  oplimi  war  and  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking  exposed  China's  vulnerability 
and  opened  the  way  to  extensive  exploi- 
tation by  foreign  powers.  In  the  ISSO's 
the  British  Prime  Minister  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  Judged  that  "the  time  Is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
strike  another  blow  in  China.  "  In  Pal- 
merston's  words: 

Th«se  half-clvlllzed  Governments  «ucli  as 
tboae  of  China.  Portugal,  Spanish  America 
require  a  drestlng  down  every  8  or  10  years 
to  keep  them  In  ortler. 

The  Chinese  got  many  a  "dressing 
down"  in  the  years  that  fcrilowed.  The 
British  and  French  fought  another  war 
with  China  in  1858.  Under  the  treaties 
of  Tientsin  new  concession.s  were  granted 
and  old  ones  enlarged.  Tlie  E^uropean 
powers  acquired  new  trading  ports  and 
additional  authority  over  Chinese  tariffs 
as  well  as  other  privileges.  The  Chinese 
were  required  to  pay  Indemnities,  and 
there  was  also  an  article  guaranteeing 
the  protection  of  missionaries  since,  in 
the  words  of  the  treaty : 

The  Christian  religion,  as  professed  by 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  incul- 
cates the  practice  of  virtue,  and  teaches  man 
to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by. 

The  Chinese  refused  to  ratify  these 
treaties.  Hostilities  were  renewed  and 
the  British  burned  the  Emperors  sum- 
mer pcdace  in  Peiplng.  Under  the  Pel- 
ping  Convention  of  1840  more  ports  were 
opened,  more  indemnities  were  paid  and 
the  Chinese  were  compelled  to  cede  Kow- 
loon  to  England. 

The  treaties  of  1842  and  1844  and  of 
1858  and  18<K),  known  for  fairly  obvious 
reasons  as  the  "unequal  treaties,"  formed 
the  basis  of  China's  relations  with  the 
West  until  the  Second  World  War. 

The  Chinese  also  had  their  difficulties 
with  the  Russians.  In  1858.  while  the 
Chinese  were  beset  with  British  and 
French  attacks  from  the  sea  and  the 
Taiplng  rebellion  in  the  interior,  the  Rus- 
sians presented  the  Chinese  with  certain 
territorial  demands.  The  Chinese  were 
forced  thereupon  to  cede  to  Russia  sdl  of 
the  hitherto  Chinese  territories  north  of 
the  Amur  River.  In  1860  the  Russians 
demanded  and  received  additional  terri- 
tory on  the  Pacific  coast,  including  the 
area  at  which  the  port  of  Vladivostok 
was  subsequently  established.  Under 
these  two  treaties  Russia  deprived  China 
of  a  territory  larger  than  Texas. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century 
Japan  Joined  the  Western  Powers  in  their 


depredations  against  China.  Japan  at- 
tacked China  in  1894  and  under  the 
treaty  of  Shlmonoseki,  which  ended  that 
war.  Japan  exacted  large  cessions  of  ter- 
ritory as  well  as  extensive  commercial 
privileges.  Pressure  by  the  Europetui 
powers  forced  the  Japanese  to  withdraw 
some  of  their  demands,  notably  for  Port 
Arthur  on  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  but 
Japan  acquired  the  island  of  Taiwan  and 
extensive  trade  privileges  and,  of  course. 
China  was  compelled  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity. 

Having  Joined  with  the  powers  in  forc- 
ing Japan  to  return  the  Liaotung  Penin- 
sula to  China,  Germany  now  demanded  a 
reward.  The  Chinese  failed  to  see  the 
equity  of  this  claim,  but  were  brought 
around  when  the  Germans  landed  troops. 
China  was  thereupon  forced  to  lease  the 
port  and  Bay  of  Klaochow  to  Germany 
for  99  years  and  was  also  forced  to  yield 
commercial  privileges  on  the  Shantung 
Peninsula. 

The  other  powers  also  sought  rewards. 
Russia  demanded  and  received  the  lease 
of  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen  and  the  right 
to  build  a  railroad  across  Manchuria. 
France,  which  had  forced  China  to  rec- 
ognize French  authority  in  Indochina  In 
the  1880's.  demanded  and  received  in 
1898  an  extensive  sphere  of  influence  in 
south  China,  Including  the  lease  of 
Kwangchow  Bay  for  99  years.  The 
British,  not  to  be  outdone,  now  demanded 
and  acquired  control  of  the  Chinese 
maritime  customs,  lease  of  a  naval  sta- 
tion at  Weihaiwei,  and  the  extension  of 
the  lease  of  Kowloon  to  99  years. 

China  had  become  a  virtual  colony 
with  many  masters.  "Yet."  said  Sun 
Yat-sen,  then  a  rising  revolutionary, 
"none  of  the  masters  feels  responsible  for 
its  welfare." 

The  Society  of  the  Righteous  and 
Harmonious  Fists,  better  known  as  the 
Boxers,  was  a  secret  organization  com- 
posed largely  of  poverty-stricken  peas- 
ants. Their  grievances  might  well  have 
been  directed  against  the  Manchu  rulers 
of  China,  but  government  officials  had  no 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Boxers 
that  the  foreigneis  were  the  cause  of  the 
misery  of  the  people.  With  great  sav- 
agery, the  Boxers  fell  upon  foreigners  and 
their  Chinese  cohorts  in  1900;  they  were 
especially  merciless  toward  missionaries 
and  their  Chinese  converts.  The  Boxers 
went  on  a  rampage  against  the  foreign- 
ers in  Peiping.  besieging  the  foreign 
legations. 

An  international  rescue  force  made  up 
of  Japanese,  Russians,  British,  Germans, 
French,  and  Americans  was  sent  to  re- 
lieve the  legations.  The  commander  of 
the  allied  force,  Field  Marshal  Count  Von 
Waldersee,  was  under  instructions  from 
the  Kaiser  "to  give  no  quarter  and  to 
take  no  prisoners,"  so  that  "no  Chinese 
will  ever  again  dare  to  look  askance  at  a 
German." 

The  allies  proved  the  equal  of  the  Box- 
ers In  their  ferocity.  The  defeated 
Chinese  were  now  compelled  to  sign  a 
new  treaty  under  which  the  foreign  pow- 
ers received  the  right  to  station  troops  in 
their  legation  sites,  a  new  Chinese  tariff 
system  was  imposed,  an  indemnity  of 
$333  million  was  to  be  paid,  and  the 


Chinese    were    obliged    to    punish   war 
criminals. 

The  United  States  returned  a  kuge 
part  of  the  $25  million  which  was  its 
share  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  with  the 
provision  that  the  fund  be  used  to  edu- 
cate Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States.  Many  Americans  have  regarded 
this  as  an  act  of  extraordinary  philan- 
thropy. 

The  United  States  thereafter  an- 
nounced its  open-door  policy  toward 
China.  The  open-door  policy  purported 
to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of 
China  and  to  safeguard  for  all  nations 
equal  commercial  access  to  China.  Lim- 
ited and  ineffective  as  It  was.  the  open 
door  policy  induced  the  Chinese  to  thinlc 
of  the  United  States  as  the  only  major 
foreign  power  which  might  be  thought 
of  as  their  friend  and  possible  protector. 
The  open-door  remained  the  basis  of 
American  policy  toward  China  until  the 
Communists  came  to  power  in  1949  and 
closed  China's  door. 

Political  history  hardly  begins  to  con- 
vey the  human  effects  of  Western  im- 
perialism on  the  Chinese  people.  Some- 
thing of  the  meaning  of  life  In  China 
under  the  impact  of  Western  imperialism 
Is  conveyed  by  a  Chinese  engineer's  ac- 
coimt  of  his  return  to  China  in  1913  with 
his  Belgian  wife  and  son.  He  wrote  as 
follows : 

In  Shanghai  it  was  agony,  (or  there  it  wa* 
only  too  plain  that  In  my  own  country  I 
was  nothing  but  an  Inferior,  despised  being. 
Tliere  were  paries  and  restaurants  and  hoUli 
I  could  not  enter,  although  she  could.  I  had 
no  rights  on  the  soil  of  a  Chinese  city  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  Chinese;  she  had  rights 
by  reason  of  something  called  skin. 

We  boarded  the  English  steamer  from 
Shanghai  to  Hankow;  the  first  class  was  for 
Europeans  only,  and  there  was  no  other 
steamer.  Marguerite  leaned  ber  arms  on  the 
railings  and  stared  at  the  river.  She  was  in 
first  class,  with  our  son.  I  went  second  class 
I  had  insisted  it  should  be  so.  "It  is  too  hot 
for  you  here  below." 

Some  years  earlier  as  a  student  In 
Shanghai  the  young  man  had  written 
to  his  brother  about  his  inability  to  un- 
derstand the  Europeans.    He  wrote: 

They  always  bewilder  me.  At  once  most 
ruthless  In  the  pursuit  of  their  lnterest«. 
caring  nothing  for  the  wholesale  misery  they 
bring,  at  the  same  time  their  papers  are  full 
of  verbiage  of  their  nobility,  rlghtness.  and 
the  good  they  do.  They  become  indignant 
at  our  public  executions,  and  our  cruelty  to 
dogs.  Tet  the  record  of  their  lootings  and 
IdUlnga  in  our  country  shows  no  such  cor- 
rect compassion. 

The  humiliations  to  which  the  Chinese 
were  subjected  would  be  dlfflcult  for  any 
people  to  endure.  Consider  how  shock- 
ing they  must  have  been  to  a  nation  with 
a  far  longer  and  in  many  ways  more  il- 
lustrious history  than  that  of  any  nation 
In  the  West,  to  a  people  who  have  al- 
ways— and  not  without  some  Justifica- 
tion—regarded their  clTlllzatlon  as  su- 
perior to  any  other.  Before  the  time  of 
Christ  the  Chinese  had  devetoped  the 
principles  and  methods  which  were  to 
hold  together  their  empire  until  the  20th 
centmy.  In  science  and  technology  as 
well  as  government,  C^lna  was  well 
ahead  of  Europe  by  the  time  Marco  Polo 
visited  China  hi  the  13th  century.  CSiina 


liecame  the  center  of  civilization  In  east- 
ern Asia  and  it  became  the  model  for 
snaller  states,  such  as  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, whose  rulers  accepted  the  obliga- 
tion of  tribute  to  the  Chinese  Emperor 
as  their  suzerain. 

When  European  merchants  and  mis- 
sionaries and  buccaneers  first  came  to 
China,  they  did  not  come  to  a  land  of 
primitives  and  pagans.  They  came  upon 
a  rich  and  ancient  civilization,  but  one 
which  had  fallen  behind  in  its  technol- 
ogy, especially  Its  military  technology, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  thrown  open 
to  exploitation  by  foreigners  whose  power 
vastly  exceeded  their  wisdom.  Writes 
C.  P.  Fitzgerald,  professor  of  far  eastern 
history  in  the  Australian  IfTational  Uni- 
versity: ! 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  thaJt  the  value  of 
t  nation's  contribution  to  cmllzation,  her 
place  In  the  world,  tends  to  be  judged,  from 
a^  to  age,  by  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
her  military  power.  When  China  under 
K'ang  Hsl  or  Ch'len  Lxing  Was  manifestly 
too  strong  for  any  European  encroachment 
to  succeed,  the  real  and  serious  weaknesses 
of  the  Government  and  economy  were  not 
regarded;  the  achievements  In  art  and  liter- 
ature were  much  respected.  When  China 
tell  behind  Europe,  her  ntUltary  power  l>e- 
comlng  negligible,  encroachntent  was  con- 
tinual, and  the  value  of  Chlnpee  clvUizatlon 
(«U  sharply  In  Western  eyes.' 

The  Chinese  revolutions  of  the  20th 
century  were  In  part  spawned  by  the  rav- 
ages of  the  West.  Finding  themselves 
militarily  inferior  to  the  West,  but  un- 
shaken in  their  faith  in  the  superiority 
of  their  own  civilization,  the  Chinese 
undertook,  first  through  the  unsuccess- 
ful democratic  revolution  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  then  through  the  successful  Com- 
munist revolution  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  to 
acquire  those  Western  techniques  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  of  pcdltical  organ- 
ization and  military  power,  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  expel  the  West  from 
China.  It  is  ironic  and  significant  that 
the  Western  political  doctrine  that  China 
finally  adopted  was  the  one  which  the 
West  Itself  had  repudiated. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  try 
to  learn  something  more  about  the 
strange  and  fascinating  Chinese  nation, 
about  its  past  and  its  present,  about  the 
alms  of  its  leaders  and  the  aspirations  of 
Its  people.  Before  we  can  make  wise  po- 
litical—and perhaps  military — decisions 
pertaining  to  China,  there  are  many 
questions  to  be  asked  and,  hopefully,  an- 
swered: What  kind  of  people  are  the 
Chinese?  To  what  extent  ajne  they  moti- 
vated by  national  feeling?  To  what  ex- 
tent by  ideology?  Why  are  the  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  so  hostile  to  the 
united  States  and  why  do  llhey  advocate 
violent  revolution  against  most  of  the 
world's  governments?  To  what  extent  Is 
their  view  of  the  world  distorted  by  isola- 
Hon  and  the  memory  of  ancient  griev- 
wices?  To  what  extent,  and  with  what 
raect  on  their  Government  do  the  Chi- 
nese people  share  with  us  and  with  aU 
^^"  peoples  what  Aldous  Huxley  has 
«Ued  the  simple  human  preference  for 
'"C  and  peace?  if 

Th?  «  Fitzgerald,  "The  Chinese  View  of 
'oeir  Place  la.  the  World"  (London:  Oxford 
ifniTerslty  Press,  1064) ,  pp.  34-86. 


We  need  to  ask  these  questions  be- 
cause China  and  America  may  be  head- 
ing toward  war  with  each  other  and  it  is 
essential  that  we  do  all  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  that  calamity,  starting  with 
a  concerted  effort  to  understand  the  Chi- 
nese people  and  their  leaders. 

The  danger  of  war  is  real.  It  is  real 
because  China  Is  ruled  by  ideological  dog- 
matists who  will  soon  have  nuclear 
weapons  at  their  disposal  and  who. 
though  far  more  ferocious  in  words  than 
in  actions,  nonetheless  are  intensely  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States.  In  the  short 
run  the  danger  of  war  between  China 
and  America  is  real  because  an  "open- 
ended"  war  in  Vietnam  can  bring  the  two 
great  powers  into  conflict  with  each 
other,  by  accident  or  by  design,  at  al- 
most any  time.  Some  of  our  military 
experts  are  confident  that  China  will  not 
enter  the  war  in  Vietnam;  their  confi- 
dence would  be  more  reassuring  if  it  did 
not  bring  to  mind  the  predictions  of  mil- 
itary experts  in  1950  that  China  would 
not  enter  the  Korean  war,  as  well  as  more 
recent  predictions  attout  an  early  victory 
in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  it  is  the  view  of 
certain  China  experts  in  our  Government 
that  the  Chinese  leaders  themselves  ex- 
pect to  be  at  war  with  the  United  States 
within  a  year,  and  it  is  clear  that  some 
of  our  own  officials  also  expect  a  war 
with  China. 

The  expectation  of  war,  even  though 
it  is  not  desired,  makes  war  more  likely. 
Writes  social  psychologist  Gordon  All- 
port: 

The  crux  of  the  matter  lies  In  the  fact  that 
while  most  people  deplore  war,  they  none- 
theless expect  it  to  continue.  And  what  peo- 
ple expect  determines  their  behavior.  The 
Indispensable  condition  of  war.  Is  that  people 
must  expect  war  and  must  prepare  for  war, 
before,  under  warminded  leadership,  they 
make  war.  It  Is  in  this  sense  that  "wars 
begin  In  the  minds  of  men."  • 

The  first  vital  step  toward  altering  the 
fatal  expectancy  of  war  is  the  acquisition 
of  some  understanding  of  our  prospec- 
tive adversary.  Most  of  us  know  very 
little  about  Communist  China,  partly  for 
lack  of  qualified  observers  in  China 
and  partly  because  there  are  so  few  China 
experts  in  our  own  Government  and  uni- 
versities. At  present,  I  am  told,  there  are 
only  about  six  full-time  analysts  of 
Chinese  affairs  in  the  Department  of 
State.  Some  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
"old  China  hands"  were  driven  out  of  the 
State  Department  by  the  McCarthy  in- 
vestigations and  there  are  now  few  if 
any  well-knovm  and  influential  "si- 
nologists" at  the  highest  level  of  Govern- 
ment comparable  to  such  Soviet  experts, 
as  George  Kennan  and  Llewellyn  Thomp- 
son. There  are  some  highly  competent 
China  specialists  below  the  top  levels  of 
Government  but  they  are  not  exerting  a 
major  influence  on  policy.  Some  of 
these  experts,  according  to  James  Res- 
ton,  do  not  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  can  be  enlarged  with- 
out drawing  China  into  the  conflict — 
"The  New  China  Experts,"  New  York 
Times,  February  16, 1966. 


« Gordon  W.  AUport,  "The  Role  of  Ex- 
pectancy," Hadley  Cantril,  ed.,  "Tensions 
That  Catise  Wars"  (Urbana:  University  of 
nilnols  Press,  1860) ,  pp.  43, 48. 


We  must  acquire  knowledge  not  only 
of  China  but  of  the  Chinese.  To  most  of 
us  China  is  a  strange,  distant,  and 
dangerous  nation,  not  a  society  made  up 
of  700  .million  individual  human  beings 
but  a  kind  of  menacing  abstraction. 
When  Chinese  soldiers  are  described,  for 
example,  as  "hordes  of  Chinese  coolies," 
it  is  clear  that  they  are  being  thought 
of  not  as  people  but  as  something  terri- 
fying and  abstract,  or  as  something  in- 
animate like  the  flow  of  lava  from  a 
volcano. 

Both  China  and  America  seem  t3 
think  of  each  other  as  abstractions:  to 
the  Chinese  we  are  not  a  society  of  indi- 
vidual people  but  the  embodiment  of  an 
evil  idea,  the  idea  of  imperialist  capital- 
ism, and  to  most  of  us  China  represents 
not  people  but  an  evil  and  frightening 
idea,  the  idea  of  aggressive  conununism. 
Man's  capacity  for  decent  behavior  seems 
to  vary  directly  with  his  perception  of 
others  as  individual  humans  with  hu- 
man motives  and  feelings,  whereas  his 
capacity  for  barbarous  behavior  seems 
to  Increase  with  his  perception  of  an 
adversary  in  abstract  terms.  11118  is  the 
only  explanation  I  can  think  of  for  the 
fact  that  the  very  same  good  and  decent 
citizens  who  would  never  fail  to  feed  a 
hungry  child  or  comfort  a  sick  friend  or 
drop  a  coin  in  the  church  collection 
basket  celebrated  the  dropping  of  the 
atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima  and  can  now 
contemplate  with  equanimity,  or  indeed 
even  advocate,  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  against  the  hordes  of  Chinese 
coolies. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  apparent  Insensi- 
tlvity  to  the  incineration  of  thousands 
or  millions  of  our  fellow  human  beings 
is  not  the  result  of  feelings  of  savage  in- 
humanity toward  foreigners;  it  is  the 
result  of  not  thinking  of  them  as  humans 
at  all  but  rather  as  the  embodiment  of 
doctrines  that  we  consider  evil  such  as 
fascism  and  communism.  Wrote  Wil- 
Uam  Graham  Sumner : 

If  you  want  war,  nourish  a  doctrine. 
Doctrines  are  the  most  frightful  tyrants  to 
which  men  ever  are  subject,  because  doc- 
trines get  Inside  of  a  man's  reason  and  betray 
him  against  himself.  Civilized  men  have 
done  their  fiercest  fighting  for  doctrines.' 

For  these  reasons  it  Is  important  that 
Americans  and  Chinese  come  to  know 
each  other  in  human  terms.  There  is 
no  easy  way  for  us  to  make  ourselves 
known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  decent  and 
honorable  people  we  really  are,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  dogmatic  men  who 
rule  in  Peiping  will  soon  remove  the 
blinders  of  ideology  and  look  at  Uie  world 
in  realistic  and  human  terms.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  for 
Americans  to  be  openmlnded  and  in- 
quisitive, to  set  aside  ideological  precon- 
ceptions and  try  to  learn  all  that  we  can 
about  the  Chinese  and  their  behavior 
and  attitudes,  and  especially  to  try  t^ 
find  out  why  exactly  the  Chinese  are  no 
hostile  to  the  West  and  what,  if  anything, 
can  be  done  to  eliminate  that  hostility. 

In  the  hope  of  making  some  contribu- 
tion to  a  better  understanding  of  China 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
begin  on  Tuesday,  March  8,  a  series  of 
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public  hearings  on  China  and  on  Amer- 
ican attitudes  toward  China.  The  Im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  Inquiry  will  be 
educational  rather  than  political.  It 
seems  to  me  that  at  this  stage  the  best 
contribution  the  committee  can  make  Is 
to  provide  a  forum  through  which  recog- 
nized experts  and  scholars  can  help  In- 
crease congressional  and  public  knowl- 
edge of  China.  Whether  and  In  what 
way  the  Inquiry  will  Influence  American 
foreign  policy  will  depend  upon  the 
value  of  the  Information  provided  and 
the  attentlveness  and  openmlndness  with 
which  It  Is  received. 

Our  ultimate  objective  must,  of  course, 
be  political:  the  prevention  of  war  be- 
tween China  and  America.  At  present 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  expecta- 
tion of  war  In  both  countries  and,  as 
Professor  Allport  points  out,  "what  peo- 
ple expect  determines  their  behavior." 
Perhaps  a  concerted  effort  to  Increase 
our  understanding  of  China  and  the 
Chinese  would  alter  that  fatal  expect- 
ancy, and  perhaps  If  our  expectations 
were  altered  theirs  too  would  change. 
It  Is  anything  but  a  sure  thing  but,  con- 
sidering the  stakes  and  considering  the 
alternative.  It  seems  worth  a  try. 

The  Chinese  today,  like  Americans  a 
hundred  years  ago,  are  In  an  agitated 
and  abnormal  state  of  mind.  It  Is  not 
only  within  our  means  but,  as  a  great  and 
mature  Nation,  it  is  our  responsibility. 
as  U  Thant  so  wisely  pointed  out.  to  try 
to  understand  the  causes  of  China's 
agitation  and  to  try  to  And  some  remedy. 

On  November  14.  1860,  Alexander 
Hamilton  Stephens,  who  subsequently 
became  Vice  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Georgia  Legislature  In  which  he  appealed 
to  his  colleagues  to  delay  the  secession  of 
Georgia  from  the  Union.    He  said: 

It  may  be  that  out  of  It  we  may  become 
greater  and  more  prosperous,  but  I  am  candid 
and  sincere  In  telling  you  that  I  fear  If  we 
yield  to  passion,  and  without  sufficient  cause 
•hall  take  that  step,  that  Instead  of  becom- 
ing greater  or  more  peaceful,  prosperous  and 
happy — instead  of  becoming  Oods.  we  will 
become  demons,  and  at  no  distant  day  com- 
mence cutting  one  another's  throats.  ThU 
Is  my  apprehension.  Let  us.  therefore,  what- 
ever we  do.  meet  these  difficulties,  great  as 
they  are.  like  wise  and  sensible  men,  and  con- 
sider them  m  the  light  of  all  the  conse- 
quences which  may  attend  oiu-  action.* 

What  a  tragedy  It  Is  that  the  South 
did  not  accept  Stephens'  advice  in  1860. 
What  a  blessing  it  would  be  If,  faced  with 
the  danger  of  a  war  with  China,  we  did 
accept  It  today. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  made  a 
very  great  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  American  foreign  policy 
toward  China. 

It  had  been  my  plan  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  when  he  made  his  speech, 
which  I  read  earlier  this  morning.  But, 
as  I  announced  before.  I  was  detained 
representing  the  Senate  at  a  luncheon 
In  honor  of  the  group  of  visiting  Parlia- 
mentarians from  Paraguay. 


•Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens,  "Seces- 
■lon."  In  Modern  Eloquence  (New  York:  P.  P. 
Collier  ft  Sons.  1038).  vol.  II,  p.  303. 


The  «)eech  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pulbright]  is  another  of 
his  truly  remarkable  contributions  to 
American  foreign  policy.  In  it.  he  Is 
seeking  to  open  up  the  most  closed  part 
of  the  foreign  policy  mind  of  America — 
our  relations  with  Communist  China. 

One  has  to  have  been  in  this  body  In 
the  late  ig40's  and  early  1950's  to  know 
how  fraught  with  emotion  this  subject  is, 
and  how  hard  it  is  for  anyone  to  talk 
about  it  with  reason.  That  is  exactly 
why  it  has  been  a  closed  book  in  the 
State  Department  and  the  administra- 
tions of  the  last  17  years. 

But  keeping  the  subject  closed  has  not 
changed  the  fact  that  it  is  there,  and 
that  events,  conditions,  and  posslbiUties 
have  shifted  and  changed  as  much  in 
that  area  of  our  international  relations 
as  they  have  in  every  other  area  in  these 
17  years. 

When  I  hear  that  Communist  China  Is 
an  aggressive,  militant  power  that  must 
be  brought  into  peaceful  coexistence  by 
means  of  fear  of  American  military 
power.  I  am  reminded  that,  although  we 
applied  that  principle  to  the  Soviet 
Union  with  some  success,  we  coupled  it 
with  many  other  policies  toward  Russia 
that  are  still  missing  from  our  policy 
toward  China. 

For  example,  we  withheld  diplomatic 
recognition  from  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment of  Russia  for  about  the  same  length 
of  time  that  we  have  now  withheld  rec- 
ognition from  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  China.  But  when  the  cold  war 
began,  and  when  it  culminated  in  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  our  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  were  a  key 
element  in  enabling  us  to  Judge  for  our- 
selves her  Interests  and  possible  re- 
sponses. 

In  fact,  if  we  had  not  had  diplomatic 
relations  with  Russia  at  the  time  of  the 
October  1962,  missile  crisis,  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  we  would  have  been  at  war  with 
Russia.  It  was  only  because  we  had  well- 
traveled  diplomatic  avenues  open  that 
it  was  possible  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  to  communicate  with 
each  other. 

What  is  sorely  needed  at  this  critical 
time,  when  war  clouds  between  the 
United  States  and  China  are  gathering. 
Is  communication  between  the  United 
States  and  China. 

The  presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  United  Nations  has  been  another 
factor  in  exposing  her  leaders  to  world 
opinion  and  discussion,  which  Is  not  pres- 
ent in  the  case  of  China. 

Further  our  trade  and  cultural  and 
tourist  exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
Including  the  visit  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  to 
this  country,  have  had  some  slight  effect 
in  achieving  the  state  of  mind  that  en- 
ables the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  think  of  each  other  as  people, 
rather  than  as  the  disembodied  dogmas 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
talked  about. 

How  well  I  remember  the  latter  part 
of  November,  when,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  delegation — the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI  is  on  the 
floor,  and  he  knows  whereof  I  speak,  be- 
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cause  he  was  a  member  of  my  delega- 
tion— ^we  went  to  Hong  Kong,  because 
the  administration  had  urged  us  to  go 
to  Hong  K*ng,  for  a  briefing  on  Chinese 
problems.  We  had  a  briefing  by  our 
great  Foreign  Service  officer  there,  the 
Consul  General,  Mr.  Rice.  In  our  dis- 
cussions we  talked  about  Chinas  eco- 
nomic conditions.  In  that  briefing  came 
the  information  that  the  Chinese  people 
have  not  been  as  well  fed  in  decades  and 
decades  and  decades. 

When  a  question  was  asked  by  one  of 
our  delegation  as  to  whether  there  is  not 
starvation  in  China,  we  were  told  there 
is  not.  In  that  briefing  we  were  told 
that  China  has  crop  failures.  There  are 
areas  of  China  that  suffer  from  drought 
and  failures  because  of  weather  condi- 
tions. But  It  was  suggested,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  will  remember, 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  Idea  to 
take  my  delegation  to  one  of  the  largest 
Communist  banks  in  Hong  Kong.  We 
were  told  they  would  be  very  proud  to 
show  it  to  us.  We  were  told  that  that 
large  Communist  bank  last  year  had  an 
exchange  benefit  of  more  than  one-half 
billion  dollars.  Then  It  was  said  to  us, 
that  Is  where  they  get  the  money  to  pay 
for  Canadian  wheat. 

Then  there  was  a  little  discussion 
about  trade  policy.  No  one  could  listen 
to  it  without  recognizing  the  shortsight- 
edness of  American  policy  vis-a-vis 
China. 

I  come  from  the  west  coast.  Business 
Interests  up  and  down  the  west  coast 
have  visited  me  for  years,  urging  that 
we  recognize  the  advisability  of  engaging 
in  trade  with  China  in  nwistrateglc 
goods.  Canada  does  it,  and  Canada  has 
taken  away  from  the  United  States  our 
historic  wheat  trade  program  with 
China. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son], from  a  great  wheat  State,  sits  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  will  not 
deny,  I  am  sure,  what  has  developed  over 
a  great  many  years  with  respect  to  the 
wheat  trade  with  Kansas.  As  far  as  Asia 
is  concerned,  China  was  the  chief  pur- 
chaser of  American  wheat  for  years. 
Now  Canada  enjoys  that  benefit. 

What  are  we  gaining  by  It?  What  1« 
this  kind  of  economic  Isolationism  lead- 
ing us  to?  What  is  this  kind  of  econwnic 
isolationism  vls-a-vls  China  leading  us 
to?  In  my  opinion,  it  is  contributing  to 
an  oncoming  war  with  China. 

I  am  proud  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
bright], who  has  the  courage  and  the 
foresight  to  tell  the  American  people, 
as  they  are  being  swept  up  in  waves  of 
patriotic  hysteria — which  is  really  false 
patriotism — that  they  are  following  a 
mistaken  course  of  action  In  regard  to 
United  States-China  relationships. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
contain  China  with  American  bombs. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  contain  China 
solely  with  American  military  forces. 
But  it  appears  that  we  are  ready  to  try. 

These  are  times  when  Americans  in 
seats  of  responsibility  should  be  wilUng 
to  give  the  American  people  that  fore- 
warning. I  think  It  is  the  height  of  na- 
tional stupidity  to  think  we  can  win  a 
peace  after  a  war  with  China,  for  all 
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that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese 
will  do  will  be  to  dig  In  for  as  long  as 
it  takes  to  throw  the  United  States  out 
of  Asia. 

The  interesting  thing  Is  that  Is  what 
most  Americans  would  do  If  they  were 
Asians  in  the  same  sltuatioq. 

When  are  we  going  to  learn  that  no 
Western  power,  Including  the  United 
States — Just  as  the  other  Western  powers 
have  already  learned — will  be  able  to 
maintain  a  position  of  domination  in 
Asia  ?   That  era  Is  gone. 

These  are  times  when  vfe  had  better 
take  a  look  at  what  our  future  position 
Is  going  to  be  vis-a-vis  Asitk  and  China, 
and  recognize  that  the  course  of  action 
the  United  States  calls  thUltary  con- 
tainment Is  an  insurance  policy  for  war. 
That  is  going  to  be  the  enid  result. 

So  I  say  that  If  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas had  never  done  another  thing  on 
behalf  of  public  enlightenment — and  he 
has  done  a  great  many  things — his 
speech  today  and  the  hearings  he  will 
open  tomorrow  would  be  all  the  monu- 
ment necessary  to  his  devotion  to  a  for- 
eign policy  based  upon  information  and 
reason.  | , 

Judging  from  the  ease  witn  which  mili- 
tary solutions  are  talked  up  for  every 
American  difficulty  in  the  Var  East,  one 
wonders  whether  we  should  not  at  least 
get  to  know  China  better  before  we  have 
a  war  with  her.  Yesterday,  for  example, 
we  heard  again,  but  this  time  from  an 
administration  confidant,  the  proposal 
that  we  mine  the  North  Vietnamese  har- 
bor at  Haiphong.  With  Americans,  min- 
ing the  harbor  seems  to  be  In  somewhat 
the  same  class  as  bombing — it  sounds 
neat  and  sanitary  and  seemi  to  avoid  the 
messy  elements  of  war  that  are  distress- 
ing to  watch  on  television  screens. 

But  no  one  has  mentioned  the  fact  that 
every  navy  that  has  minelayers  also  has 
minesweepers.  The  military  technology 
of  mines  has  not  been  discussed,  but  it 
has  been  true  In  the  past  thut  mines  can 
be  swept  as  well  as  laid  out.  It  may  be 
that  the  United  States  has  developed 
something  new  in  this  respect.  But  if 
we  did  place  mines  so  as  to  intercept 
shipping  into  Haiphong,  we  would  have 
to  assume  that  Soviet  or  Chinese  mine- 
sweepers would  try  to  get  rid  of  them. 

I  cannot  imagine  Soviet  freighters,  for 
example,  going  through  a  minefield 
without  the  Soviet  Navy  first  trying  to 
get  rid  of  the  mines.  I  cannot  Imagine 
the  Communist  flag  of  Russia  lowering 
Itself  to  a  blockade  of  HBlphong,  an 
American  blockade  of  Haiphong. 

That  is  a  risk  that,  in  miy  Judgment, 
those  responsible  for  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States  should  never  run. 
That  is  a  risk  which,  in  my  Judgment, 
the  leaders  of  this  Government  carmot 
Justify  taking  in  future  American  his- 
tory That  Is  a  risk  that,  tn  my  Judg- 
ment, augurs  very  well  the  terrible  dan- 
ger of  a  war  with  China  )and  Russia. 
That  is  why  I  think  we  oiight  to  heed 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  when  he  Is 
Pleading  with  us  to  change  our  course 
of  action  from  one  obviouily  designed 
for  unconditional  surrender  In  southetist 
Asia  to  a  program  of  accommodation,  to 
•  program  of  recognizing  that  AsU  Is 


entitled  to  exercise  a  voice  in  determin- 
ing the  policy  of  Asia. 

Is  this  mlnelaying  something  we  would 
have  to  keep  going  back  to,  to  do  over 
and  over,  while  the  Chinese  or  Russians 
kept  sweeping  them  out?  At  what  point 
would  American  Navy  vessels  begin  in- 
tercepting the  minesweepers? 

The  idea  that  we  can  use  our  military 
power  in  ways  that  will  damage  an  enemy 
wlthouJ.  annoying  anyone  else  or  leading 
to  further  Incidents  and  confrontations 
that  continue  to  expand  the  war  is  one 
of  the  great  fallacies  of  our  thinking 
about  Vietnam.  Putting  mines  any- 
where aroimd  Haiphong  is  going  to  mean 
com'rontatlons  at  some  point  with  na- 
tions whose  vessels  are  sunk  or  which 
send  their  own  military  vessels  to  pro- 
tect their  freighters. 

Let  us  stop  thinking  we  can  bring  this 
or  any  other  form  of  force  to  bear  upon 
North  Vietnam  without  suffering  some 
kind  of  consequence  to  ourselves  by  way 
of  additional  problems  and  additional 
opposition. 

Here  is  another  easy  fallacy  in  our 
thinking  about  China.  What  would  be 
the  American  response  to  a  mine  laid  by 
China  or  Russia  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence?  The  idea  that  Just  because 
we  have  always  done  pretty  much  as  we 
pleased  In  pre-Communist  China  we  can 
go  on  doing  pretty  much  as  we  please 
anywhere  on  her  borders  is  going  to  lead 
to  war  with  China  unless  we  find  addi- 
tional means — nonmilltary  means — to 
use  at  the  same  time,  to  brint.  her  to  a 
sense  of  ccMnmunlty  responsibility  rather 
than  opposition  to  the  free  world. 

There  is  no  question  about  her  irre- 
sponsibility so  far  as  her  leaders  are  con- 
cerned. It  saddens  me.  but  I  say  it  be- 
cause I  believe  It:  Her  Irresixjnslbillty 
compares  with  our  own  Irresponsibility. 
Her  irresponsibility  compares  with  the 
irresponsibUity  of  our  own  leadership, 
for.  in  my  opinion,  our  own  leadership  is 
taking  us  closer  to  a  war  with  China. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to 
get  Red  China  to  assiune  some  sense  of 
responsibility,  given  the  climate  that 
prevails  in  the  present  administration. 
I  feel  we  must  change  our  course  of  ac- 
tion, at  least  to  the  extent  of  adding  to 
it  the  nonmilltary  means  of  reaching  a 
state  of  peaceful  coexistence.  That  ef- 
fort must  be  made.  The  great  states- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  try- 
ing to  point  the  way  to  a  program  of 
statesmanship  as  a  substitute  for  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  military  and  political 
expediency  on  the  international  scene  of 
our  present  administration. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pm.- 
BRiGHT]  outlined  briefiy  the  history  of 
China's  relations  with  the  West.  In  it 
he  mentioned  the  "open  door"  policy  of 
the  United  States.  Had  I  been  here 
when  he  made  his  speech,  I  would  have 
asked  him  this  question. 

Was  it  not  true  that  the  purpose  of  the 
open  door  policy  was  to  safeguard  the 
commercial  Interests  of  the  United 
States  against  the  possibility  that  Euro- 
pean extraterritorial  rights  In  China 
might  become  the  means  of  gaining 
trade  privileges  at  oar  expense? 


I  Intended  to  ask  him  that  question 
when  he  was  discussing  this  problem  on 
page  4  of  the  manuscript,  as  the  ad- 
vance copy  was  handed  to  me.  I  ask  the 
question  rhetorically.  I  would  supply 
the  Record  with  my  own  answer  to  it. 

In  his  circular  telegram  to  our  em- 
bassies in  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  Rome, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  time  of  the 
China  crisis  of  that  day.  John  Hay  said : 

If  wrong  is  done  to  our  citizens,  we  propose 
to  hold  the  responsible  authors  to  the  utter- 
moat  accountability.  The  purpose  of  the 
President  Is.  as  It  has  been  heretofore,  to  act 
concurrenUy  with  the  other  powers  first.  In 
opening  up  communication  with  Pelplng  and 
rescuing  the  American  officials,  missionaries, 
and  other  Americans  who  are  la  danger;  sec- 
ond, in  affording  all  possible  protection 
everywhere  In  China  to  American  life  and 
property;  third,  in  guarding  and  protect- 
ing all  legitimate  American  interesU;  and 
fourth,  in  aiding  to  prevent  a  spread  of 
the  disorders  to  the  other  provinces  ot  the 
empire  and  a  recurrence  of  such  disasters. 
It  Is.  of  course,  too  early  to  forecas"  the  means 
of  attaining  this  last  result;  but  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  to 
seek  a  solution  which  may  bring  about  per- 
manent safety  and  peace  to  China,  preserve 
Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  entity, 
protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly 
powers  by  treaty  and  InternaUonal  law.  and 
safeguard  for  the  world  the  principle  of 
equal  and  impartial  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  Chinese  empire. 

Mr.  President,  undoubtedly  the  Ameri- 
can desire  to  keep  all  of  China  accessi- 
ble to  American  Interests  served  to  offset 
somewhat  the  European  demands  for  ex- 
clusive rights:  but  our  motives  were  still 
those  of  self-interest  and  not  motives 
for  the  benefit  of  China  Itself. 

If  we  are  going  to  further  the  cause  of 
peace,  an  honorable  peace,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  further  the  cause  of  substituting 
the  rule  of  law  for  America's  military 
Jungle  law  In  southeast  Asia,  it  Is  for  us 
to  recognize  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  change  in  American  policy  vls-a-vis 
China,  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright! , 
to  recognize  that,  now,  not  the  Chinese 
closed-door  policy  but  the  VS.  closed- 
door  policy  should  be  changed  In  China, 
and  that  we  ought  to  recognize  that  an 
accommodation  should  be  worked  out. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times  In  this 
historic  debate,  these  despicable  CWnese 
leaders  are  going  to  leave  the  scene 
sooner  or  later.  Time  will  overtake 
them.  But  the  masses  of  Chinese  people 
will  carry  on,  and  as  enlightenment  de- 
velops, as  they  become  better  and  better 
Informed  and  educated,  perhaps  through 
increased  contacts  with  the  West,  as  they 
enjoy  greater  benefits  of  economic  free- 
dom over  the  course  of  years,  this  great 
reservoir,  now  empty  of  United  States- 
China  good  will,  -can  be  filled  again.  I 
am  Interested  In  filling  that  reservoir  of 
United  States-China  friendship. 

I  still  think  that  we  ought  to  start  fill- 
ing that  reservoir  and  that  is  why  I  must 
go  on  record  once  again,  this  time  in  sup- 
port of  the  historic  speech  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PttlbrightI,  in 
pleading  with  my  Government  that  It 
stop  a  policy  that  obviously  Is  designed  to 
contain  China  through  military  force 
alone  and  face  the  fact  that  we  can  never 
militarily  contain  China,  for  if  we  follow 
the  policy  we  will  take  America  to  a  war 
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that  can  lead  not  only  to  a  war  with 
China  but  the  beginning  of  world  war  m. 
That  is  my  plea. 

I  hope  that  the  voice  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  be  heeded  before  it  Is 
too  late. 

TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12752)  to  provide  for 
graduated  wiUiholding  of  income  tax 
from  wages,  to  require  declarations  of 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self-em- 
ployment income,  to  accelerate  current 
payments  of  estimated  income  tax  by 
corporations,  to  postpone  certain  excise 
tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  has  enjoyed  5  years  of  uninter- 
rupted economic  expansion.  There  has 
been  a  steady  upward  climb  since  early 
1961 — in  gross  national  product,  in  em- 
ployment, in  personal  income,  and  in 
corporate  profits. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  over  the  past 
5  years.  We  now  have  a  high-level  bal- 
anced prosperity — and  a  new  set  of  con- 
cerns: Can  we  keep  a  destructive  price- 
wage  spiral  from  getting  underway? 
Will  there  be  enough  plant  capacity  to 
produce  all  the  goods  and  services  we 
seek?  Can  we  avoid  bottlenecks  in 
major  industries  or  key  skills  that  would 
hamper  our  defense  effort  or  our  eco- 
nomic expansion?  And.  of  paramount 
importance,  we  must  provide  additional 
revenues  required  by  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. 

All  this  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
tax  measure.  H.R.  12752.  now  before  us. 

While  our  tax  system — particularly  at 
a  time  when  we  are  approaciiing  full 
employment  and  full  use  of  our  Industrial 
capacity — has  powerful  revenue-generat- 
ing capacities,  the  amount  of  revenues 
we  could  expect  In  fiscal  1966  or  1967, 
under  present  tax  laws,  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  right  fiscal  balance 
during  the  coming  year. 

In  view  of  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
situation  and  the  domestic  economic  en- 
vironment. Piesldent  Johnson  con- 
cluded— correctly,  I  think— that  the 
budget  receipts  we  would  get  without  this 
pending  legislation  would  be  too  low  in 
relation  to  the  costs  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

Last  month,  in  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  President  Johnson  defined 
the  three  choices  he  faced: 

A  deficit  Jn  ezceaa  of  $6.5  blUlon,  which 
would  require  the  Oovernment  to  borrow 
the  additional  money. 

An  Incre&ae  In  corporate  and  personal 
income  tax  ratee,  or  other  new  taxes. 

Temporary  restoration  of  certain  excise 
taxes,  and  adopUon  of  graduated  withhold- 
ing of  Individual  income  Uxes  and  current 
payment  of  corporate  Income  taxes — to  In- 
crense  revenue  without  a  general  tax  In- 
crease. 

The  President  chose  the  ttiird  alterna- 
tive— which  he  called — and  note  these 
adjecUves— moderate,  equitable,  respon- 
sible and  essential.  And  he  also  assured 
us: 

If  our  needs  In  Vietnam  require  additional 
revenues,  I  will  not  heeiute  to  request  them. 
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In  our  Senate  Finance  Committee 
hearing  on  this  bill.  Mr.  President.  I 
questioned  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fowler  closely  on  another  subject — the 
threat  of  inflation. 

Secretary  Fowler  made  it  clear  that 
administration  officials  are  concerned 
about  inflation.  But  he  also  stressed  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  impose  additional 
measures  of  restraint  on  the  economy — 
in  addition  to  those  reflected  in  the  tax 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  or  in  the 
President's  budget  and  economic  re- 
ports— unless  or  until  "unforeseen  infla- 
tionary pressures"  develop. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  certain  features  of  the  pending 
bill — one  that,  aside  from  its  moderating 
Influence  on  the  expenditures  of  indi- 
viduals and  business  Arms,  will  produce 
an  additional  $1.1  billion  in  revenues 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  $4.8 
billion  in  fiscal  1967.  The  key  revenue 
features  of  the  bill  would — 

First.  Put  into  effect,  starting  May  1. 
1966,  a  new  graduated  withholding  sys- 
tem for  the  collection  of  individual 
taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Second.  Restore,  temporarily,  the  7- 
percent  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  new 
passenger  automobiles  that  was  in  effect 
prior  to  January  1,  1966,  but  allowing 
this  rate  to  drop  2  percent  on  April  1, 
1968,  and  to  1  percent  on  January  1. 
1969. 

Third.  Reinstate,  also  on  a  temporary 
basis,  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on  tele- 
phone service.  The  bill  provides  that  this 
rate  would  drop  automatically  to  1  per- 
cent on  April  1.  1968. 

It  would  be  completely  removed  on 
January  1.  1969. 

Fourth.  Provide  for  a  speedup  in  the 
payment  of  Income  taxes  by  larger  cor- 
porations, so  that,  with  respect  to  tax 
liabilities  in  excess  of  $100,000,  a  corpo- 
ration would  move  to  a  current-payments 
basis  by  1967  instead  of  1970.  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964. 

Fifth.  Require  self-employed  persons, 
starting  in  1967.  to  pay  social  security 
taxes  on  a  quarterly  estimated  basis. 
They  are  now  required  to  pay  their  in- 
come taxes  on  a  quarterly  estimated 
basis. 

The  proposals  relating  to  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax,  the  graduated  withhold- 
ing system,  and  payment  of  social  secu- 
rity taxes  by  the  self-employed  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  would  not  alter  anyone's  final 
tax  liabilities.  These  proposals  have  to 
do  with  when  the  taxes  are  to  be  paid 
and.  I  repeat,  do  not  represent  tax  in- 
creases. 

The  tax  bill  now  before  us  involves  a 
structural  improvement  in  our  tax  sys- 
tem. 

Even  if  the  enactment  of  a  graduated 
withholding  plan  for  individual  income- 
tax  payers  had  no  economic  or  revenue 
effects— and  it  has  both— it  would  be 
very  worthwlaile. 

The  graduated  withholding  plan  in- 
creases no  taxpayer's  final  tax  liabill- 
Ues — but  it  certainly  will  help  to  solve 
the  problem  faced  by  many  Americans 
who  find  the  present  14-percent  flat-rate 
withholding  system  leaves  them  holding 
the  bag  when  April  15  rolls  aroimd. 
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The  same  time  that  some  taxpayers 
find  they  owe  a  very  substantial  amount 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  Income 
tax  time— that  is,  AprU  15  for  most  of 
us— there  are  many  other  Americans  who 
find  the  present  system  results  in  sub 
stantial  amounts  of  overwlthholding  for 
them.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
for  the  lower  income  taxpayer. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  Mr.  President 
does  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  over- 
withholding  or  underwlthholding  for  the 
more  than  63  million  American  taxpayers 
who  are  covered  by  the  withholding  sys- 
tem. But.  as  the  tables  in  the  commit- 
tee's report  make  clear,  the  six-bracket 
graduated  withholding  plan  involves 
very  substantial  structural  improve- 
ments in  the  withholding  system. 

One  of  these  improvements,  which  has 
received  very  little  public  attention  In- 
volves the  incorporation  of  the  minimum 
standard  deducUon.  which  we  approved 
as  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  into 
the  graduated  withholding  plan.  This 
coupled  with  other  features  of  the  grad- 
uated withholding  plan,  will  reduce  over- 
withholding  for  many  taxpayers  with 
incomes  of  $5,000  or  less  per  year. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  will  reduce 
from  20  million  to  slightly  under  13  mil- 
lion the  number  of  tax  returns  in  this 
Income  group  where  overwithhold  ex- 
ceeds $10  annually.  It  will  thus  serve  to 
boost  the  number  of  break-even  sltua- 
Uons  by  a  very  substantial  number. 

Here  I  am  talking  about  15.4  million 
individual  taxpayers  with  incomes  of 
$5,000  a  year  or  less.  who.  under  the  new 
system,  will  be  in  this  break-even  group. 
The  present  system  permits  only  about 
8.4  million  of  such  taxpayers  to  be  in 
the  break-even  category— that  Is,  in  the 
category  where  the  amount  of  withhold- 
ing is  within  $10  of  final  tax  liability. 

The  committee  bill  also  will  make  the 
withholding  system  more  equitable  for 
other  income  groups,  as  well,  both  In 
terms  of  the  number  of  tax  returns  In- 
volved and  the  amount  of  dollars  in- 
volved. The  amount  of  overwlthholding 
now  averages  out.  under  the  present  14- 
percent  flat-rate  system,  to  about  $136 
per  taxpayer.  This  will  be  reduced  under 
the  bill  to  about  $124.  The  comparable 
figures  for  underwltliholding  are:  The 
average  per  taxpayer  affected  by  under- 
withholding  now  is  $151  per  year.  Under 
the  committee  bill,  this  average  will  be 
pulled  down  to  $79  per  year. 

It  might  be  theoretically  possible  to 
change  the  Federal  income  tax  with- 
holding system  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  withholding  system  would  work  al- 
most perfectly  for  all  taxpayers— all  63 
million  or  so  wage  and  salary  earners 
who  are  covered  by  the  system.  How- 
ever, the  search  for  tax  equity  can  be 
carried  to  such  a  point  that  another 
equally  Important  goal  of  tax  policy- 
simplification — can  be  drowned  in  a  sea 
of  red  tape. 

I  think  the  committee,  in  approving 
President  Johnson's  recommendations 
with  some  modifications,  has  come  up 
with  recommendations  providing  a  grad- 
uated withholding  plan  that  will  be  both 
workable  and  much  fairer  for  all 
taxpayers. 
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prior  to  the  switch  over  to  the  new 
graduated  withholding  system,  of  course, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  must  ac- 
quaint employers  with  the  way  the  new 
system  will  work,  but  the  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  repeatedly  demonstrated  its  ca- 
pabUity  for  handling  an  f«signment  of 
this  sort. 

Once  the  format  of  the  new  withhold- 
ing system  \b  set,  IRS  will  prepare  a  new 
"Employer's  Tax  Guide,"  the  necessary 
tables,  and  so  on,  to  permit  the  new  sys- 
tem to  get  underway  smoothly. 

In  place  of  the  present  14 -percent  flat- 
rate  withholding  system — where  an  em- 
ployer withholds  only  that  amount  un- 
less there  is  a  voluntary  election  on  the 
part  of  .the  wage  earner  to  have  a  larger 
amount  withheld  from  hla  wage  or  sal- 
ary— the  new  systern  will  scale  the  with- 
holding to  a  six  bracket  approach,  rang- 
ing from  14  to  30  percent. 

While  the  present  system  takes  into 
account  only  the  number  of  exemptions 
the  employee  lists  with  his  employer,  and 
the  10-percent  standard  deduction,  the 
new  system  will  reflect  also  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  which  was  approved 
as  part  of  the  1965  Revenue  Act. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  also 
contains  special  relief  provisions,  which 
will  come  into  play  starting  next  year. 

These  are  designed  to  permit  persons 
with  substantial  itemized  deductions  to 
Increase  the  nimiber  of  their  withholding 
allowances,  if  certain  tests  are  met. 

Both  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  rea- 
soned that  1967  would  be  a  better  start- 
ing time  for  the  special  relief  features. 

Since  the  graduated  withholding  sys- 
tem will  be  in  effect  only  8  months  of  this 
calendar  year,  the  situation — overwlth- 
holding for  some  taxpayers  with  larger 
than  usual  itemized  deductions — will  not 
be  a  serious  problem  this  year  in  view  of 
the  underwlthholding  that  will  generally 
exist  during  the  flrst  4  months.  Further, 
there  was  a  desire  expressed  all  around 
to  get  the  new  system  quickly  into  opera- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  administrative 
burdens  for  both  taxpayers  and  the  tax 
service. 

Tables  will  be  worked  out  to  reflect  the 
technical  language  of  the  law,  relating 
to  the  special  relief  provisions.  Thus,  no 
taxpayer  will  be  obliged  to  apply  a  com- 
plicated formula  to  his  own  individual 
situation  to  determine  whertJier  or  not  he 
U  eligible  for  one  or  mqre  additional 
withholding  allowances. 

As  under  the  present  system,  employ- 
ers will  be  permitted  to  oompute  with- 
holding by  means  of  either  a  percentage 
method  or  wage-bracket  tables.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  will  distribute 
wage-bracket  tables  for  the  various  pay- 
roll periods  now  recognized.  The  Rev- 
enue Service  also  will  supply  instructions 
ior  the  use  of  the  percentage  method. 

For  irregular  supplemental  wage  pay- 
ments— such  as  a  bonus  for  a  salesman — 
employers  wiU  be  permitted  to  either 
apply  a  flat  percentage  rate  to  the  sup- 
PlemenUl  wage  payment  without  mak- 
m«  any  allowance  for  exemptions,  or 
treat  the  payment  as  If  it  were  part  of 
we  current  or  preceding  regular  wage 
Payment.  Where  a  flat  percentage  rate 
I*"»ed,  regulations  to  be  Issued  by  the 
treasury  or  Internal  Revenue  Service 


will  specify  a  flat  rate  of  about  20  per- 
cent. 

As  imder  present  law,  claims  for  with- 
holding allowances  will  be  filed  under  the 
new  system  by  the  onployee  with  his 
employer.  However,  the  ntmiber  of 
times  per  year  the  employer  will  be  re- 
quired to  recognize  ctumges  in  the  num- 
ber of  exemptions  and  withholding  al- 
lowances claimed  by  employee  will  be  In- 
creased. At  present,  these  dates  are 
January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year.  The 
bill  adds  May  1  and  October  1  each  year 
as  status  determination  dates.  As  xmder 
present  law,  employers  will  be  permitted 
to  put  changes  In  exemptions  claimed  by 
employees  into  effect  prior  to  the  four 
so-called  status  determination  dates  if 
they  desire  to  do  so. 

On  the  graduated  withholding  system 
generally,  the  Senate  and  House  versions 
of  the  bill  are  pretty  much  alike. 

While  I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss 
every  aspect  of  the  new  graduated  with- 
holding system,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  new  system  will  be  a  substantial  im- 
provement over  the  present  14-percent 
flat-rate  system. 

Next,  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
the  broadest  public  interest  In  the  excise 
tax  features  of  the  pending  bill.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  discuss,  briefly,  why 
we  decided  to  approve  a  2-year  mora- 
torium on  automobile  and  telephone  ex- 
cise tax  reductions,  rather  than  seeking 
the  revenue  elsewhere. 

There  are  four  main  reasons — and  they 
all  are  persuasive: 

First.  These  excises  involve  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  revenue. 

Second.  Both  of  these  excise  taxes  are 
still  in  effect — imlike  the  many  other  we 
wiped  off  the  tax  books  in  1965. 

Third.  The  impact  of  the  readjust- 
ment of  excise  rates  on  automobiles  and 
telephone  service  would  be  spread  over  a 
broad  segment  of  the  American  public 
because  of  the  widespread  ownership  of 
cars  and  the  use  of  telephones. 

Fourth.  And  finally,  to  modify — and 
postpone  for  2  years  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  these  excise  levies — would  in- 
volve relatively  minor  administrative  and 
compliance  problems  for  the  industries 
Involved.  The  adjustments  would  not 
require,  for  example,  setting  up  new  tax 
accounting  procedures. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  differs 
somewhat  from  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. We  did  agree,  however,  to 
restore  temporarily  the  7-percent  excise 
tax  rate  for  new  automobiles  and  the  10- 
percent  rate  for  telephone  service — 
rates  which,  under  the  1965  excise  tax 
relief  bill,  had  dropped  on  January  1, 
1966,  to  6  percent  in  the  case  of  auto- 
mobiles and  to  3  percent  In  the  case  of 
telephone  service. 

The  pending  bill  would  keep  both  of 
these  rates — that  is,  the  7  percent  for 
automobiles  and  the  10  percent  rate 
for  telephone  service  In  effect  until 
April  1,  1968,  when  they  will  automa- 
tically, vmder  the  legislation,  drop  to  the 
lower  rates  Congress  specified  In  the  1965 
law. 

On  April  1, 1968,  the  automobile  excise 
tax  will  drop  to  2  percent,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1969,  this  excise  tax  will  drop  to  1 
percent  where  It  will  remain. 


Similarly, '  the  telephone  excise  tax, 
under  the  committee's  bill  would  stay  at 
10  percent  xintH  April  1,  1968.  Then  It 
would  drop  automatically  to  1  percent, 
and  on  January  1, 1969,  It  will  be  removed 
entirely. 

We  estimate  that  the  excise  tax  pro- 
posals will  provide  about  $35  million  In 
additional  revenues  in  the  current  fiscal 
year;  and  about  $1.2  million  in  fiscal 
1967.  starting  July  1. 

Not  everyone  is  happy,  of  course,  with 
the  decision  to  restore,  temporarily,  the 
7-percent  manufacturers'  excise  tax  rate 
on  automobiles  or  the  10-percent  tele- 
phone service  excise.  I  did  notice,  how- 
ever, that  some  outstanding  auto  Indus- 
try leaders  were  not  unduly  termed  by 
this  proposals.  The  auto  industry  has 
had  a  series  of  great  years — and  1966' 
looks  no  less  promising  for  that  industry 
because  our  action,  In  effect,  will  add 
only  about  $22  to  the  retail  price  of  the 
average  new  automobile — the  same  $22 
which  was  taken  off  only  last  January. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  President,  the  excise  tax 
features  of  thki  bill  shape  up  as  the 
appropriate  steps  to  take  at  this  time.  I 
support  them;  the  committee  supports 
them;  and  I  think  the  Congress  should 
enact  them. 

I  expect.  Mr.  President,  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  later  about  the  amendment, 
which  I  understand  will  be  offered  on  the 
fioor,  to  substitute  suspension  of  the  7- 
percent  business  investment  tax  credit 
for  the  excise  tax  features  of  this  bill. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  general  comments  on  why  we 
should  not  modify  the  investment  credit, 
as  part  of  this  bill  which  is  designed  to 
meet  current  revenue  needs  associated 
with  the  Vietnam  situation. 

The  Finance  Committee  considered  the 
idea  of  substituting  suspension  of  the 
investment  credit  for  the  excise  tax  pro- 
posals in  this  Ull,  and  rejected  It.  We 
should  reject  it  here. 

We  approved  the  Investment  credit  to 
provide  a  loiig-range  incentive  for 
growth  and  modernization  of  our  pro- 
ductive capacity.  It  has  been  success- 
ful. The  added  capacity  and  efficiency 
that  have  resulted  from  the  operation  of 
the  credit  along  with  the  new  depreci- 
ation guidelines  since  1962  are  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  our  economy  and  our 
defense  effort  now.  The  credit  is  one  of 
the  key  weapons  in  assuring  a  strong 
and  sustainable  level  of  Investment  to 
add  to  our  productive  capacity  and  effi- 
ciency. 

The  suspension  of  the  credit  would  dis- 
courage new  orders  and  commitments 
and  this  in  turn  would  result  in  a  cut- 
back in  investment  aiul  capacity  at  a 
later  period.  There  is  a  considerable 
"leadtime"  in  carrying  out  investment 
projects.  The  Investment  credit  be- 
comes available  when  assets  are  put  In 
service  and  hence  present  contracts  are 
being  imdertaken  in  reliance  on  the 
availability  of  the  credit  when  the  proj- 
Is  completed. 
President  Johnson  has  stated,  it  is 
not  necessary  or  desirable  to  change  in- 
dlvlk|ual  or  corporate  final  tax  Uablllties 
in  re^itonse  to  the  current  economic  situ- 
ation ^usociated  with  Vietnam  expendi- 
tures. 
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Nor  should  we  overlook  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Investment  credit  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  In  two  direct 
ways: 

First.  It  makes  Investment  here  in  the 
United  States  more  attractive,  and  sec- 
ond. It  encourages  modernization  and 
cost  cutting  to  strengthen  our  export 
position. 

To  suspend  the  Investment  credit  In 
a  world  in  which  Investment  incentives 
are  widely  used  in  foreign  tax  systems 
under  which  our  International  competi- 
tors operate  would  weaken  our  interna- 
tional competitive  position. 

Looking  back  a  bit,  Mr.  President.  I 
recall  that  3  or  4  years  ago  there  was 
widespread  concern  about  the  weakness 
of  Investment  demand. 

But  the  fiscal  measures — including  the 
Investment  credit  of  1962 — served  to 
strengthen  both  consiuner  demand  and 
Incentives  for  business  to  modernize 
and  expand. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers — 
In  discussing  the  longer  term  prospects 
In  the  1966  annual  Economic  Report, 
summed  up  the  present  situation  In  this 
way: 

Business  Investment  programs  In  the  past 
2  years  seem  to  have  added  to  caplUl  In  the 
right  places  and  In  appropriate  amounts. 

Aside  from  the  longer  term  implica- 
tions, Mr.  President.  I  just  don't  see  any 
merit  in  suspending  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  at  a  time  when 
American  industry  is  operating — as  It 
is  today — so  close  to  full  utilization  of 
capacity. 

To  cut  back  the  expansion  of  the 
American  economy,  through  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  investment  tax  credit,  would, 
it  seems  to  me,  seriously  hamper  the  ef- 
forts of  business  to  cut  costs  and  to 
avoid  bottlenecks  and  production  delays. 

We  won't  make  much  headway 
against  inflation  by  cutting  down  the 
capacity  of  business  firms  to  meet  the 
high-level  demand  we  now  anticipate 
In  the  months  ahead. 

Without  going  into  more  detail,  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  no  place  In  the  tax  ad- 
justment bill  now  before  us. 

The  proposal  to  suspend  the  business 
Investment  tax  credit  is  not  a  good  Idea, 
either  for  the  short  range  or  the  longer 
pull. 

It  certainly  is  not  a  suitable  substi- 
tute—either In  its  potential  economic 
effect  or  in  Its  revenue  aspects — for  the 
excise  tax  provisions  of  the  pending  bill 
(H.R.  12752). 

The  administration  does  not  favor 
suspending  the  business  investment  tax 
credit. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  such  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  before  us  today  are  sound. 
Laying  aside  for  the  moment  the  excise 
restorations,  these  provisions  represent 
real  Improvements  in  our  tax  law  which 
will  help  to  make  our  pay-as-you-go  tax 
system  more  effective  and  more  equi- 
table— both  for  corporations  and  for  in- 
dividuals. 

It  would  have  been  beneficial  from  the 
taxpayers'    viewpoint    to    make    these 


changes  before.  But  we  have  not  had  an 
appropriate  opportunity  before  now  to 
recommend  them,  since  they  involve  a 
substantial  increase  In  tax  receipts — 
even  though  this  Increase  is  of  a  one- 
shot  nature.  Now  we  need  just  such  an 
Increase — not  only  to  help  meet  our  ob- 
ligations In  Vietnam  but  also  to  help  us 
to  meet  the  possible  threat  of  Inflation- 
ary pressure. 

These  tax  changes  are  sound  changes 
at  any  time,  but  they  are  particularly 
sound  changes  to  make  at  this  time. 

Permit  me  at  this  time  to  briefly  sum- 
marize what  I  have  already  stated. 

This  bill  Is  carefully  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  revenues  needed  in 
this  period  of  a  high  level  of  military 
expenditures  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  revenues  will  have  their  greatest 
effect  on  the  status  of  the  budget  during 
fiscal  year  1967  but  the  economic  effect 
will  be  felt  earlier,  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  President's  present  plans  call  for 
a  level  of  expenditures  for  the  Vietnam 
operations  of  $10.5  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1967. 

This  is  an  Increase  of  $4.7  billion  over 
the  $5.8  billion  level  in  the  fiscal  year 
1966. 

This  rapid  Increase  in  expenditures — 
more  than  10  percent  above  the  level  of 
all  expenditures  in  fiscal  1965 — comes 
when  the  economy  is  approaching  full 
emplosonent  and  creates  the  very  real 
danger  of  serious  Inflationary  pressures 
while  the  growth  of  defense  expenditures 
is  taking  place. 

The  nature  and  timing  of  the  tax 
changes  in  H.R.  12752  will  siphon  off  the 
dangerous  margin  until  the  normal 
growth  of  the  economy  and  tax  revenues 
generate  the  normal  built-in  restraints 
against  inflation. 

At  the  present  time,  the  economy  is 
near  full  employment.  We  have  reached 
the  Interim  goal  of  4  percent  unemploy- 
ment of  the  labor  force  sought  by  Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  Kennedy. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  unemployment 
will  fall  near  to  3  percent  of  the  labor 
force  by  December  of  this  year. 

Manufacturing  output  rose  to  91  per- 
0«nt  of  full  capacity  utilization  in  De- 
cember 1965,  only  1  percent  below  the 
preferred  operating  rate.  As  we  would 
expect,  several  Industries  are  operating 
above  this  level  at  the  present  time. 

The  wholesale  and  consumer  price  in- 
dexes rose  more  rapidly  during  1965  than 
during  any  of  the  preceding  4  years. 

While  the  greatest  increases  occurred 
in  food  and  medical  services,  the  prices 
of  Industrial  materials  and  products  also 
rose  at  a  faster  rate  than  in  the  4  years 
before. 

Increasing  defense  expendltuies  at  this 
time  add  to  demands  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy,  and  their  impact 
already  is  reflected  in  the  indexes  of 
prices,  capacity  utilization  and  unem- 
ployment. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as  to  many 
other  observers,  that  some  kind  of  re- 
straint must  be  placed  upon  the  economy 
to  avoid  a  serious  explosion  of  prices. 
Therefore,  we  must  be  careful,  and  pre- 
scribe just  the  correct  medicine  and 
quantity  of  medicine  to  meet  the  present 


situation.  It  is  a  delicate  problem,  and 
there  is  as  much  danger  from  prescribing 
too  much  medicine  as  there  is  from  too 
little  medicine. 

The  tax  changes  contained  in  HJi 
12752  have  been  planned  to  offset  the 
timing  of  the  higher  defense  expendi- 
tures, the  growing  Impact  of  private  in- 
dustrial and  consumer  spending,  and  the 
attalrmient  of  full  employment  of  the 
labor  force  and  industrial  production 

The  greatest  impact  of  the  increased 
defense  expenditures — almost  entirely 
due  to  Vietnam  needs— is  being  felt  right 
now  in  fiscal  year  1966.  The  increase 
next  fiscal  year  wUl  be  smaller,  adding 
less  of  an  economic  impact  to  the  econ- 
omy at  the  time  when  full  employment 
will  be  at  hand. 

The  economic  effect  of  the  rise  in  de- 
fense expenditures  will  be  felt  most  seri- 
ously in  fiscal  year  1967,  after  the  rise  in 
Government  expenditures,  as  a  result  of 
the  response  by  business  and  consumers 
to  the  income  added  to  the  economy  by 
the  new  defense  expenditures.  It  is  at 
that  time  the  tax  changes  included  in  this 
bUl  will  have  their  greatest  effect  in  pro- 
viding price  stability. 

The  major  parts  of  the  bill  do  two 
things.  First,  the  tax  collection  pro- 
cedures are  altered  to  produce  a  more 
current  payment  pattern  of  tex  liabili- 
Ues.  and  these  adjustments  are  timed  to 
start  the  increase  of  collections  in  1966 
and  1967  when  the  need  is  greatest. 
These  adjustments  do  not  involve  any 
changes  in  tax  liabilities. 

Secondly,  the  excise  tax  rates  on  auto- 
mobiles and  telephones  will  be  restored 
to  the  levels  in  effect  last  December  and 
will  remain  at  those  levels  for  a  2-year 
period.  These  higher  tax  rates  will  have 
Important  stabilizing  effects,  even 
though  the  additional  taxes  that  will  be 
paid  by  each  taxpayer  will  be  a  modest 
amount.  The  sacrifice  Is  far  less  than 
the  "taxation  by  inflation"  that  we  can 
expect  if  H.R.  12752  Is  not  enacted. 

The  collection  speedups  on  the  corpo- 
ration income  tax  and  graduated  with- 
holding will  provide  economic  restraint 
by  reducing  the  currently  available  sup- 
ply of  cash  to  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. These  provisions  will  require  a 
rescheduling  of  plans  and  a  deferral  of 
some  purchases  into  the  future.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  weight  of  these  effects 
will  be  just  gieat  enough  to  bring  about 
modifications  rather  than  disastrous 
cancellations.  The  small  increases  in 
excise  tax  rates  will  strengthen  this 
tendency. 

In  fiscal  year  1968.  after  the  impact 
of  these  new  tax  provisions,  the  continu- 
ing growth  of  the  economy  will  continue 
to  generate  its  normal  growth  of  Fed- 
eral tax  receipts— about  $7'/^2  billion  a 
year.  This  Increase  will  be  large  enough 
to  provide  a  budgetary  surplus  in  1968 
if  the  presently  projected  level  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  including  Vietnam 
costs,  can  be  maintained. 

The  normal  growth  In  tax  receipts  also 
will  be  adequate  to  finance  an  additional 
increase  in  defense  expenditures  in  the 
event  that  would  become  necessary. 

All  in  aU.  I  think  we  have  a  carefully 
and  responsibly  designed  fiscal  program 
before  us. 
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The  changed  pattern  of  jtax  collections 
and  the  excise  tax  rate  Increases  are 
large  enough — and  timed  properly — to 
offset  the  potentially  inflationary  margin 
of  Federal  expenditures  and  to  continue 
the  healthy  growth  of  output  and  Income. 

It  will  permit  us  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities in  southeast  Asia  while  at  the 
same  time  reaching  our  long  sought-after 
goal  of  domestic  full  employment. 

It  puts  our  economy  into  the  position 
where  it  will  be  able  to  maintain  its 
healthy  growth  in  output  and  employ- 
ment without  the  dislocations  that  would 
be  inevitable  if  we  had  to  step  hard  on 
the  economic  brakes  &ni  then  release 
them  abruptly. 

And  because  Congress  has  recognized 
that  President  Johnson  proposed  moder- 
ate, equitable,  responsible,  and  essential 
tax  adjustments  at  this  time,  to  meet 
primarily  the  revenue  needs  associated 
with  the  situation  in  southeast  Asia,  we 
have  been  able  to  move  Swiftly  in  con- 
sidering and  acting  on  thli  legislation. 

I  do  not  think  it  should  go  unnoticed, 
Mr.  President,  that  our  Chief  Executive 
called  upon  us  to  act  on  tl)9se  tax  recom- 
mendations in  his  state ;  of  the  Union 
message  in  mid- January. 

Within  days,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  working  on  the 
tax  program. 

Within  a  month  after  the  President's 
request  for  action,  the  Tftx  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966  was  ready  for  House  floor 
action. 

And  our  committee  stalled  to  consider 
the  bill  within  2  days  of  Its  House  pas- 
sage— that  was  on  Friday,  February  25. 

Now  the  bill — approved  overwhelm- 
ingly by  our  committee  with  no  major 
changes — is  before  the  Senate. 

We  are  demonstrating — as  we  have 
demonstrated  In  the  past^— that  the  Con- 
gress can.  indeed  act  both  swiftly  and 
responsibly  to  adjust  our  tax  system  to 
meet  our  obligations  abroad  and  to  keep 
our  economy  advancing  at  home. 

I  urge.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
approve  the  bill. 

COMMlmaC    AlIXNDMENTS    AGREED    TO 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  considered  as  origtoaa  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 


ROLE  OF  WHITAKER  &  BAXTER 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PROPOSED 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
FOR  LEGISLATIVE  RBAPPORTION- 

MENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  some 
Mys  ago  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireJ,  the  distin- 
f^ed  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
paKSENi.  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
Joined  In  a  coUoquy  relating  to  the  fl- 
nanclal  contributions  and  lack  of  finan- 
cial reporting  by  a  noted  California  pub- 
Uc  relations  firm  known  as  Whltaker  & 
Baxter.  This  flrm  has  been.  I  under- 
■wnd,  retained  for  the  pujtpose  of  enact- 


ing a  constitutional  amendment,  the 
so-called  Dirksen  amendment,  or  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103.  This  amendment 
would,  in  effect,  permit  the  malappor- 
tionment of  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
State  legislature. 

In  this  connection,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  number  of  arti- 
cles, one  published  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  one  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  and  one  in  the  Boston  Globe,  each 
written  by  a  different  reporter,  but  all 
relating  to  the  fact  that  the  flrm  of 
Whltaker  &  Baxter  has  failed  In  any 
way  to  reveal  the  source  of  the  flnanclal 
contributions  which  have  been  made  and 
which  the  flrm  is  using  in  the  operation 
of  a  rather  extensive  public  relations 
effort  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  refer  to  an  article  written  by  John 
H.  Averill.  a  staff  writer,  published  In 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  February  9, 
1966.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  9,  1966] 
Dirksen  Will  Postpone  Reapportion  Show- 
down— Move  Represents  Sttdden  Shift  in 
Stratect  To  Circumvent  Onk-Man,  One- 
Vote  Rtn.iNO 

(By  JohnH.  AverlU) 
Washinoton. — With  the  odds  seemingly 
against  him.  Minority  Leader  Everett  M. 
Dirksen.  Republican  of  Illinois,  has  tenta- 
tively decided  to  postpone  an  Immediate  Sen- 
ate showdown  on  his  revised  legislative 
reapportionment  amendment. 

This  represents  a  sudden  shift  In  bis 
strategy. 

When  Congress  reconvened  last  month, 
Dirksen  said  he  planned  to  seelc  action  by 
mid -February  on  his  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  circumvent  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  ruling. 

But  he  Is  now  letting  it  be  known  that  he 
probably  won't  attempt  to  take  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  floor  until  sometime  in 
March  and  perhaps  even  later. 

TACn   CONIXSSION 

Opponents  of  the  Dirksxn  amendment  Im- 
mediately Interpreted  the  minority  leader's 
decision  as  a  tacit  oonfeeslon  he  still  lacks 
the  votes  to  get  It  through  the  Senate. 

Dirksen,  however,  continues  to  Insist  that 
his  prospects  have  improved  since  last  August 
4  when  an  earlier  version  of  his  amendment 
was  defeated,  59  to  39.  Although  this  was 
a  majority  for  the  amendment,  it  was  seven 
votes  short  of  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
quired for  approval  of  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

After  his  August  defeat,  Dirksen  rewrote 
the  amendment  in  an  effort  to  meet  objec- 
tions of  some  of  his  opponents.  It  retains 
the  original  objective,  however,  of  seeking  to 
give  the  States  a  means  of  escaping  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  ruling  that  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures  must  be  based  on  popula- 
tion. 

Dirksen's  new  amendment  wotild  give  a 
State's  voters  a  chance  every  10  years  to 
choose  whether  they  want  both  houses  of 
their  legislature  based  on  population  <»  to 
have  one  app>ortloned  by  other  factors,  such 
as  geography. 

CLAIM   BT   I.TIWKAIJI 

Senate  liberals  who  led  the  successful  flgbt 
against  the  earlier  Dirksen  amendment  last 
summer  insist  not  only  that  their  ranks  re- 
main flrm  but  that  they  have  picked  up 
votes. 


Some  sources  close  to  Dducsen  av«  Inclined 
to  accept  the  liberals'  assessment.    But  not 

DIXKSKN. 

~  ^e  has  told  associates  he  doesn't  want  to 
force  action  on  his  new  amendment  until 
the  Senate  has  disposed  of  legislation  author- 
izing additional  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance for  the  war  In  Vietnam.  These  bills, 
now  pending  In  committee,  are  expected  to 
be  ready  for  Senate  consideration  by  next 
week. 

Dirksen's  tentative  decision  to  delay  a 
showdown  on  his  new  amendment  comes  just 
3  weeks  after  he  told  a  televised  press  con- 
ference that  a  massive  nationwide  fundrals- 
ing  and  publicity  campaign  bad  been  orga- 
nized In  behalf  of  It. 

SOUm    rOUNDATION 

The  minority  leader  refused  at  that  time 
to  discuss  detaUs  of  the  operation  other  than 
to  say  it  has  a  solid  financial  foundation. 

Those  financial  details  remain  shrouded  In 
secrecy. 

Whltaker  &  Baxter,  a  San  F*ranclsco  public 
relations  and  advertising  flrm  which  Is  di- 
recting the  campaign  for  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, will  not  discuss  how  much  money  has 
been  raised  or  spent. 

"We  haven't  released  any  figures  and 
frankly  we  don't  intend  to,"  Clem  Whltaker, 
Jr.,  the  head  of  the  firm,  told  a  reporter.  He 
said  such  matters  "detract  from  the  Issue." 
He  defined  the  Issue  as  getting  the  Dirksen 
amendment  through  Congress  and  ratified 
by  the  States. 

To  conduct  the  campaign  for  the  amend- 
ment, Whltaker  &  Baxter  Is  directing  a  newly 
formed  organization  called  the  Committee 
for  Government  of  the  People. 

The  committee  and  a  new  Washington 
branch  of  the  Whltaker  &  Baxter  concern 
share  a  suite  of  offices  in  downtown  Wash- 
ington. 

Although  Dirksen  Is  chairman  of  the  new 
committee,  the  actual  direction  of  It  Is  under 
Robert  M.  Smalley,  a  Whltaker  &  Baxter 
partner  who  was  formerly  public  relations 
director  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee. 

At  his  January  19  press  conference,  Dirk- 
sen announced  that  the  New  York  account- 
ing flhn  of  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.  had  been 
retained  to  audit  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  new  committee  and  would  make 
a  report  public  on  its  findings. 

However,  Price  Waterhouse  denied  knowl- 
edge of  this  and  referred  a  questioner  to  one 
of  the  firm's  partners  in  San  Francisco,  Wal- 
ter Balrd. 

Baird,  In  a  telephone  Interview,  said  he 
serves  as  treasurer  of  the  new  Dirksen  com- 
mittee but  added  that  "this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Price  Waterhouse." 

He  said  his  function  is  to  deposit  contribu- 
tions to  the  committee  in  the  bank  and  then 
report  to  Whltaker  Sc  Baxter. 

Although  Whltaker  &  Baxter  refused  to  di- 
vulge its  fee  for  the  Dirksen  amendment 
campaign,  records  on  file  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  show  that  the 
Washington  law  flrm  of  O'Connor,  Oreen, 
Thomas,  Walter  &  Kelly  Is  being  paid  915.000. 
plus  expenses,  to  lobby  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  from  the  article.  The  fol- 
lowing: statement  appears  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  article: 

Whltaker  &  Baxter,  San  Francisco  public 
relations  advertising  flrm  which  is  directing 
the  campaign  for  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
win  not  discuss  how  much  money  has  been 
raised  or  spent. 

The  article  then  quotes  Clem  Whlt- 
aker, head  of  the  firm: 

"We  haven't  released  any  figures  and 
frankly  we  don't  Intend  to."  He  said  such 
matters  "detract  from  the  Issue." 
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Purthef  in  the  arUcle,  Mr.  AveriU 
states  as  follows: 

At  his  January  19  preas  conrerence,  Dlrk- 
aen  announced  that  the  New  York  account- 
ing Arm  of  Price.  Waterhouae  &  Ck).  had  been 
retained  to  audit  contrlbutlona  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  new  committee  and  to  make  a 
report  public  on  Its  findings. 

However.  Price.  Waterhouse  denied  knowl- 
edge of  this  and  referred  a  questioner  to 
one  of  the  firm's  partners  In  San  Francisco. 
Waiter  Balrd. 

Balrd  told  a  reporter  In  a  telephone  In- 
terview that  he  served  as  treasurer  of 
the  Dlrksen  committee,  but  added  that 
this  has  nothln^  to  do  with  Price,  Water- 
house  L  Co.  He  said  his  function  was 
to  deposit  contributions  to  the  committee 
in  the  bank,  and  then  to  report  to  Whlt- 
aJcer  k  Baxter.  Although  Whitaker  b 
Baxter  refuse  to  divulge  its  fees  to  the 
Dirksen  campaign,  records  on  fUe  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  show  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  O'Connor, 
Green.  Thomas  and  Kelly  as  having  been 
paid  $15,000  plus  expenses  to  lobby  for 
the  amendment. 

I  refer  now  to  an  article  entitled 
"Washington  Close-Up,"  written  by  Paul 
Hope,  and  published  on  February  18.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoud. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Washington  CLOSE-tJp:  Duucsxn  Drive  Picks 

Up  Hclpess 

(By  Paul  Hope) 

A  weil-heeled  and  professlonaliy  staffed 
campaign  seems  to  be  breathing  some  life 
Into  Senate  RepubUcan  Leader  Evkbxtt  Diax- 
SBM's  effort  to  leaaen  the  effect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man.  one-vote  ruling. 

DnxsxN  Is  fighting  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  his  constitutional  amendment  to 
let  the  people  of  each  State  decide  whether 
they  want  one  house  of  their  legislatures  to 
be  apportioned  on  factors  other  than  popu- 
laUon.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
)>otb  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  State 
legislatures  have  to  be  based  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  population. 

A  Dlrksen  lieutenant  claims  the  Senator  Is 
within  three  votes  of  having  the  two-thirds 
necessary  to  get  the  amendment  through  the 
Senate.  Last  year  it  failed  by  seven  votes. 
It  Is  expected  to  come  up  again  next  month. 

DiBicsrN  claims  the  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
which  is  throwing  control  of  State  legisla- 
tures to  urban  areas,  Is  upsetting  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances  developed  by  the  Na- 
tion's Founding  Fathers.  He  calls  the  situ- 
ation the  gravest  constitutional  issue  ever  to 
confront  representative  government  in  the 
United  States. 

DiKKSKN's  new  effort  to  drum  up  grass- 
roots and  congressional  support  is  being  run 
by  a  team  of  professionals  out  of  a  five-room 
suite  In  a  downtown  Washington  office 
building. 

Those  in  charge  will  talk  about  almost 
anything  but  where  the  money  is  coming 
from  to  finance  the  operation.  Such  in- 
quiries are  directed  to  Dtrkskn's  office  and 
his  office  says  It's  coming  from  contributions. 

It's  obvious  the  campaign  is  well  financed. 

In  charge  U  Whitaker  tt  Baxter,  a  San 
Francisco  public  relations  firm  wha««  services 
don't  come  cheap. 

Eight  people  are  in  the  Washington  office. 
Their  salaries  alone  would  total  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  •10.000  a  month. 

Whitaker  &  Baxter  have  hired  a  lobbyist. 
John  Flynn.  of  a  Washington  law  firm,  who 
has  lUted  hla  fee  at  •15,000.  Samuel  C. 
Brightman.  longtlm^ubllc  relations  director 
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for  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  also 
has  been  hired  as  a  part-time  consultant. 

Rent  on  the  suite  amounts  to  several  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month.  A  massive  national 
distribution  of  pamphleU  and  other  propa- 
ganda Is  being  undertaken.  Involving  large 
printing  and  mailing  costa. 

Television  tapes  containing  messages  from 
Senators  and  House  Members  are  being  dis- 
tributed free  to  stations  around  the  country. 
However,  part  of  that  tab  Is  being  picked 
up  by  the  Federal  Oovernment,  since  the 
tape*  are  made  In  Oovernment  facilities 
available  to  Congrersmen  at  minimal  costs. 

Coordinating  the  effort  in  Douuen's  office 
is  a  Senate  employee.  Clyde  Flynn,  Jr.,  mi- 
nority counsel  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments,  on  which 
DntKSEN  serves. 

The  top  man  In  the  downtown  Washington 
office  Is  Robert  M.  Smalley.  who  resigned  last 
year  as  public  relations  director  for  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  to  take  a  Job 
with  Whitaker  &.  Baxter.  During  the  1964 
presidential  campaign  Smalley  was  press  aid 
to  William  E.  MUler.  the  GOP  vlce-presl- 
dentlal  candidate. 

Another  top  man  is  Ernest  Tupper.  a 
former  lobbyist  for  the  American  Can  Co., 
who  has  a  financial  consulting  business  In 
Washington.  Tupper  worked  for  the  Dlrk- 
sen amendment  last  year  for  the  National 
Commission  for  Constitutional  Government 
but  since  efforts  have  been  consolidated  he 
moved  over  to  the  Whitaker  &  Baxter  suite. 

Another  lobbyist  for  the  amendment  last 
ye-v.  Rein  J.  Vander  Zee.  former  top  assist- 
ant to  Bobby  Baker  in  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leadership  office,  apparently  is  not 
Involved  in  the  operation  this  year. 

Among  groups  supporting  the  Dirksen 
amendment  are  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  UB.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  Smalley  says,  however,  that  none 
of  these  groups  has  put  up  money  to  finance 
the  Whitaker  &  Baxter  operation. 

Arrayed  against  the  Dlrksen  forces  are  a 
host  of  organizations,  many  with  powerful 
and  well-financed  lobbies  in  Washington. 
They  Include  labor  unions,  civil  rlghta 
groups,  the  liberal  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  and  the  National  Committee  for  Pair 
Representation.  Their  coordinator  Is  Law- 
rence Spelser.  Washington  representative 
for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

In  typical  Dirltsenese.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  in  announcing  his  grassroots  drive 
last  month,  said  his  troops  were  "going  for- 
ward to  meet  the  Infidels." 

The  leader  of  the  antiamendment  forces, 
Senator  Paul  H.  Dottcl^s.  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, declared  it  was  more  as  though  Dirk- 
sen and  his  cohorta  were  "riding  off  to  be- 
labor a  dead  horse." 

Spelser,  who  said  his  forces  slacked  off 
afUr  the  amendment  was  defeated  last  year, 
Is  taking  no  chances  with  Dibkskn.  He  Is 
starting  to  count  his  senatorial  noses  to  see 
that  some  of  them  haven't  got  under  the 
Dirksen  tent. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "In  One-Man,  One-Vote  Fight: 
Mystery  Fund  Backs  Dirksen,"  published 
in  the  Boston  Globe  of  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In    One    Man,    One   Vote   Fight:    Mtstert 
FVND    Backs  Dirksen 

'      (By  James  S.Doyle) 
Wasrincton. — In  an  eighth-floor  suite  of 
office*    In    downtown    Washington,    behind 
doors  that  bear  no  Identification,  money  la 


being  collected  for  a  naUonwlde  assault  on 
the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cisions requiring  most  State  legislatures  to 
reapportion  their  seats. 

The  finances  of  this  operation  are  as 
mysterious  as  the  unmarked  office  doors  de- 
spite the  Illustrious  political  names  connect- 
ed with  the  campaign. 

Since  January  19,  when  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Everett  McKinlxt  Dirksen  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Government  of  the  People,  reporter! 
seeking  Information  on  how  much  money  has 
been  collected  have  been  refused  any  in- 
formation. 

DuKSEN  originally  said  that  the  account- 
ing firm  of  Price.  Waterhouse  &  Co.  had  been 
retained  to  audit  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures and  make  a  public  report. 

But  Price.  Waterhouse  officials  have  denied 
that  the  company  was  retained. 

Robert  M.  Smalley.  who  Is  running  tht 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  committee,  said 
Wednesday  there  was  no  plan  to  report  to 
Congress  any  of  the  committee's  financial 
dealings  except  the  fees  paid  to  a  legal  firm 
hired  to  lobby  for  the  amendment  in 
Congress. 

Smalley  said  the  lobbyist,  Jack  Flynn  of 
the  law  firm  of  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  & 
Kelly,  "has  been  retained  as  an  Incident  of 
the  operation,  but  only  as  an  Incident. 
PundamentPlly  we  are  trying  to  reach  the 
people. 

He  said  that  Walter  Baird  of  San  Francisco, 
a  partner  In  Price  Waterhouse,  was  acting 
treasurer  of  the  committee  and  "does  in 
fact  audit  the  books." 

Smalley  was  asked  If  he  considered  this 
comparable  to  the  public  audit  of  a  nation- 
ally known  accounting  firm  that  Dirksen 
had  promised. 

"Certainly  it  is  to  xis,  and  to  Senator  Disk- 
sen  It  Is."  he  replied. 

On  all  other  features  of  the  committee's 
financial  operations,  Smalley  was  tight- 
lipped.  "Ill  have  to  refer  you  to  Senator 
DntKSEN  on  that."  he  kept  saying. 

But  Dirksen  has  been  dodging  all  ques- 
tions on  the  committee's  finances  lor  more 
than  a  week. 

The  Price  Waterhouse  partner,  Walter 
Balrd.  told  a  reporter  his  function  is  to 
deposit  contributions  In  the  bank  and  report 
to  the  advertising  firm  that  Is  running  th* 
committee's  operation. 

That  firm  la  Whitaker  &  Baxter  of  San 
Francisco.  Smalley  says  that  a  firm  partner. 
Clem  Whitaker,  Jr.,  Is  In  command  of  the 
whole  operation  and  vlslta  Washington  fre- 
quently. 

Whitaker  has  also  refused  any  financial 
information.  "We  haven't  released  any  fig- 
ures and  frankly  we  don't  Intend  to,"  he  told 
a  reporter.    "It  detracta  from  the  Issue. " 

Meanwhile,  as  the  contributions  roll  in. 
DntKSEN  has  switched  his  tacUcs  In  the  Sen- 
ate, where  he  had  promised  to  seek  action 
by  mld-Pebruary  on  his  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  circumvent 
the  Supreme  Court's  rulings. 

Reporters  who  keep  a  nose  count  In  the 
Senate  maintain  that  DotxsxN's  amendment 
has  less  support  than  last  year,  when  It 
missed  by  seven  votes. 

They  also  maintain  that  each  day  Dirksen 
walta,  as  the  Vietnam  and  budget  questions 
preoccupy  the  Senate.  Dirksen  loses  support. 
But  the  Senator  says  he  Is  gaining  support 
In  the  Senate,  and  probably  won't  attempt 
to  take  his  amendment  to  the  floor  until 
next  month  or  later. 

Meanwhile  the  Committee  for  Government 
of  the  People,  which  DiRKsnr  described  at 
the  outset  as  having  a  solid  financial  founda- 
tion, continues  to  accept  donations. 

Smalley  says  that  most  of  its  work  to  date 
has  consisted  of  nationwide  mailings  cf  press 
releases,  recording  of  television  spot  an- 
nouncements, arranging  speakers  for  groups, 
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and  setting  up  adjunct  committees  In  34 
States. 

Its  headquarters  consists  of  a  rather  drab 
suite  of  offices  on  the  eighth  floor  of  a  build- 
ing at  733  15th  Street  NW. 

WblUker  &  Baxter  Is  listed  as  room  828 
on  the  lobby  directory,  and  the  committee 
at  room  832.  the  eight-man  staff  Is  housed 
In  adjoining  offices  numbered  826  to  834. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  large- 
scale  operation  is  being  conducted  out  of 
a  Washington  office  building  by  'Whit- 
aker &  Baxter.  The  firm  employs  a 
number  of  secretaries  and  at  least  one 
attorney  who  has  reported  a  $15,000  lob- 
bying fee.  The  firm  is  sending  literature 
throughout  the  country,  soliciting  sup- 
port under  the  name  of  tbe  Committee 
for  Government  of  the  P^ple,  over  the 
signature  of  a  Samuel  C.  Brightman, 
consultant  to  the  Commilbtee  for  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People.  The  letter  from 
this  committee  patently  misstates  the 
facts  on  two  major  points  involved  in  the 
constitutional  debate. 

The  letter,  dated  January  28,  1966, 
which  I  understand  has  been  circulated 
to  every  Democratic  State  chairman, 
states  on  page  2  that  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment "is  not  an  attempt  to  abandon  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle."  It  also 
states  that  It  "is  not  mandatory,"  and 
that  "it  imposes  no  duty  ctr  reqtiirement 
on  any  State."  I ' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unjanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  letter  of  January 
28,  1966,  be  printed  at  thl|s  point  in  the 
RxcoRO.  I' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
oixlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccmu),  as 
follows:  , 

WasKiNC^nf ,  D.C., 

Janimry  2«,  1966. 

I  hope  that  you  wUl  take  the  time  to  read 
Uiis  brief  letter  and  ita  enclosures  carefully. 
During  my  years  as  a  deputy  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  with  problems  of 
leglslaUve  apportionment  and  with  the  kln- 
tod  problem  of  allocation  of  delegates  to 
Democratic  National  Conventions. 

This  experience  has  led  me  to  believe,  with- 
out by  any  means  abandoning  the  one-man, 
one- vote  principle  as  a  basic  yardstick,  that 
other  factors  can  poeslWy  bfl  introduced  In 
fonnulating  the  composition  of  any  demo- 
ersuc  body  designated  to  representing  groups 
<*  people.  j 

It  is  notable  that  both  maj^  political  par- 
ties have  seen  fit  to  Introduc*  some  of  these 
other  factors  In  the  apportionment  of  dele- 
gates to  their  national  conventions,  created 
to  make  major  national  decisions  for  their 
members  of  the  democratic  process. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  tbat  the  States 
^uid  enjoy  slmUar  freedom,  If  they  so  de- 
•"*•  to  recognize  other  factors  along  with 
populaUon  In  the  constitution  of  their  leg- 
"Istures.  In  effect,  this,  with  bullt-ln  safe- 
PJards  to  guarantee  fair  representation,  Is 
the  intention  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108, 
popularly  known  as  the  Dlrlcsen  amendment, 
since  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mlsunderstand- 
jnj about  this  proposal,  I  shouu  like  to  men- 
"«>  «  few  things  that  It  la  not: 

"  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  Xtemocrate  sup- 
port It  as  strongly  as  Republicans. 

It  |g  not  an  urban  versus  rtiral  Issue.  It 
»«>PPorted  by  Senators  from  highly  urban- 
"M  States. 

't  Is  not  an  attempt  to  abandon  the  one- 
"»w»,  one-Tote  jwlnclpJe. 

Itls  not  mandatory.  It  Iniposes  no  duty 
°' "<luH'ement  on  any  State. 

All  It  does  U  to  give  Stat««  the  freedom 

Za^I^      ProWems  create*  by  geography 

»n<l  the  location  of  the  State's  population 
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according  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the 
voters  in  that  State.  And  whatever  decision 
each  State  reached  must  be  put  before  the 
voters  after  each  censiu. 

I  believe  that  this  right  of  self-determina- 
tion should  be  given  to  each  State  and  that 
is  why  I  am  sending  you  this  letter  and 
material. 

Naturally  I  hope  that  yon  will  agree  with 
my  views  and  express  yourself  publicly  and 
by  writing  to  me  or  to  the  Committee  for 
Government  of  the  People.  I  am  enclosing 
a  card  for  your  convenience  if  you  wish  to 
express  your  support  of  the  committee's  ef- 
forta  to  me. 

With  aU  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

SsKim.  C.  Brightman. 
CoTtsultant  to  the  Committee  for  Gov- 
ernToent  of  the  People. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  came  to  my  attention  through  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Sidney  S. 
Kellam  to  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Brightman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Kellam's  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoss. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

ViBCiNiA  Beach,  Va., 

February  18, 1966. 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  BrisHTMAN, 
WcLshington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Briohtman:  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  an  article  in  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  of  February  12,  in  which  It 
states  that  I  have  been  named  to  the  Virginia 
committee  with  several  other  people  to  con- 
duet  an  educational  campaign  on  behalf  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  on 
reapportionment  now  before  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  your  letter  to  me  of  January  28,  you 
pointed  out  that  there  'was  no  tbooght  of 
abandoning  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
nor  was  It  an  urban  versus  rural  Issue;  aJid 
you  sent  me  a  lot  of  material  to  read  and  a 
card  to  send  in.  While  I  did  not  carefully 
read  the  card.  I  was  of  the  Impression  tliat 
additional  Information  would  be  sent  to  me. 
and  I  did  not  agree  in  any  way  to  serve  on 
any  committee,  and  I  was  relying  100  per- 
cent on  your  letter  that  It  was  not  In  any 
way  abandoning  the  one-man,  one- vote  prin- 
ciple. 

I  do  not  wish  to  serve  on  any  oammlttee 
that  would  In  any  way  abandon  tiie  one-man. 
one- vote  principle  nor  to  get  involved  in  any 
Issue  that  would  be  urban  versus  rural  and 
If  somewhere  on  this  card  It  read  that  I 
agreed  to  serve  on  this  cctnmlttee.  I  would 
like  to  advise  you  that  It  would  be  ImpoGfiible 
for  me  to  do  so.  I  am  Interested  in  receiv- 
ing any  additional  material  that  you  may 
have  on  this  subject  and  after  carefully 
studying  It  all.  I  would  then  he  in  a  posi- 
tion In  determining  whether  or  not  I  favor 
any  proposed  amendment. 
Very  sincerely, 

SroNET  S.  Kellam. 
Democratic  National  Committeeman. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  tremendously  Important  constitutional 
issue.  It  is  not  proper,  in  my  judgment, 
for  a  letter  to  be  circulated  to  responsible 
party  officials  with  a  statement  that  it 
would  in  IK>  way  abandon  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle. 

I  feel  that,  although  the  committee 
under  the  lettw  of  the  law  is  only,  as  I 
understand  it,  required  to  file  its  quar- 
terly r^xuts  between  April  1  aiid  10.  It  Is 
Important  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  for  elected  representatives  to 
know  the  source  of  the  fimds  beii%  used 


to  support  the  Whitaker  and  Baxtei-  pub- 
lic relations  firm.  It  is  important  to 
know  how  these  funds  are  being  spent. 

I  feel  that  we  may  vote  on  this  matter 
before  April  1.  I  think  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  entitled  to  know  where  tlie 
firm  of  Whitaker  tt  Baxter  is  getting  this 
money  and  how  the  money  Is  being  spent. 
I  do  not  believe  that  tiM  firm  should  hide 
behind  the  specific  language  of  the  sta- 
tutes which,  in  a  sense,  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  filing  any  financial  records 
except  on  quarterly  dates. 

At  the  time  of  the  colloquy  with  tlie 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirk- 
sen] and  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  Proxmike],  I  was  not  awai-e 
of  the  letter  and  the  information  which 
were  sent  out  under  Mr.  Brightman's  sig- 
nature. However,  I  think  that  it  points 
out  the  need  and  the  necessity  in  such 
a  vital  matter  to  have  a  complete  finan- 
cial disclosure  and  to  know  exactly  what 
is  happening  in  connection  with  the 
public  relations  activities  of  Whitaker  & 
Baxter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  background  and  what  has  been  the 
political  experience  and  relationships  of 
Whitaker  b  Baxter,  this  firm  which  is  in 
charge  of  organizing  support  for  the 
Dirksen  amendment  around  the  country? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Whitaker  b  Baxter  public 
relations  firm  specialized  in  the  manag- 
ing of  political  campaigns.  I  understand 
that  they  represented  groups  who  op- 
posed medicare  in  the  Congress  for  some 
years.  They  were  engaged  in  lobbying 
activities  which,  for  a  time,  were  unsuc- 
cessful, until  the  people  of  the  United 
States  expressed  their  mandate  in  the 
1964  elections. 

I  understand  that  they  are  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  they  have  from  time  to 
time  been  active  in  soliciting  business  of 
a  political  natuie  and  in  actually  man- 
aging California  political  campaigns. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  this  is  one  of  the  highest  priced, 
highest  pressure,  and  most  successful  po- 
litical public  relations  Anns  In  the 
country? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  not  in  a  posiUon 
to  state  afiOrmatively  one  way  or  the 
other,  but 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  that  reputa- 
tion, does  it  not? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  They  have  such  a 
resHitation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Yes;  Indeed. 

I  should  like  to  ask,  in  connection  with 
thia  Price,  Waterhouae  business,  was  it 
not  asserted  al  one  point  that  Price, 
Waterhouse,  a  very  reputable  accounting 
firm,  would  audit  the  books  of  Whitakn- 
b  Baxter,  or  rather  of  the  committee,  in 
connection  with  this  efifort  by  the  com- 
mittee to  lobby  the  Dirksen  amendment 
through  tiie  Confess? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  read  into  the 
Recokd  the  article  appearing  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  which  covered  the  Initial 
press  releases.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
press  meeting,  but  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Senator  Dieksem  had  indicated 
that  Price,  Waterhouse  would  audit  the 
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books  and  the  funds  which  were  to  be 
used  by  Whltaker  L  Baxter. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  from  reading 
of  the  report  and  talking  with  the  re- 
porters, that  when  Price.  Waterhouse 
was  contacted,  they  stated  that  Price. 
Waterhouse  had  not  been  retained  to 
audit  the  books,  and  that  a  member  of 
the  firm,  a  Mr.  Walter  Baer.  stated  that 
he  served  as  treasurer,  but  added  that 
"this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Price, 
Waterhouse."  He  stated  that  his  func- 
tion Is  to  deposit  contributions  to  the 
committee  In  the  bank,  and  then  report 
to  Whltaker  li  Baxter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  here  we  have  a 
situation  In  which  the  firm  of  Whltaker 
(i  Baxter,  which  has  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  smoothest,  slickest,  most  effective 
high-pressure  political  public  relations 
outfits  In  the  country,  has  been  hired. 
There  Is  no  evidence  by  which  we  can 
determine  how  much  money  Is  being 
spent.  They  are  not  being  audited  by 
Price.  Waterhouse,  or  by  any  accounting 
firm.  They  have  retained  a  number  of 
very  high-priced  people.  Including  one 
lawyer  for  $15,000,  whose  term  Is  not 
specified — It  was  not  $15,000  a  year,  ob- 
viously— probably  for  what  will  be  a  few 
weeks'  parttlme  work.  They  have  also 
retained  Sam  Brightman.  a  man  who 
was  formerly  very  closely  affiliated  with 
the  Democratic  committee,  as  well  as 
Rein  VanderZee,  who  was  Bobby  Baker's 
top  assistant  here  in  the  Senate,  and  was 
well  and  favorably  known  by  most  Sen- 
ators as  a  very  personable  young  man, 
at  a  very  big  fee. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  pres- 
ent expenditures  sure  In  the  neighborhood 
of  something  like  $10,000  a  month,  as  a 
minimum.  Was  that  the  estimate  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Let  me  say  this:  I  do 
not  know  how  much  money  they  have 
taken  in  or  are  spending.  I  know  they 
have  as  headquarters  a  suite  of  offices  on 
the  eighth  floor  of  a  building  at  733  15th 
Street  NW.,  and  that  Whltaker  L  Baxter 
is  listed  as  room  828  on  the  lobby  direc- 
tory of  that  building;  that  the  committee 
is  at  823,  and  that  they  have  a  large 
staff  In  an  adjoining  suite  of  offices  nimi- 
bered  826  to  834. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  estimate  how 
much  they  are  spending  or  how  much 
it  costs  to  have  a  suite  like  that,  or  a 
staff  of  that  size,  except  that  it  Is  not  In- 
consequential. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  second  place. 
as  I  understand  it.  and  as  I  think  many 
people  In  the  Congress  and  the  public 
expect,  there  is  a  lobby  law  that  requires 
some  kind  of  reporting  by  lobbyists  sup- 
porting legislation,  and  there  are  reports 
made,  and  at  least  some  of  those  reports 
do  disclose  the  financial  interest:  that  is, 
the  amount  spent,  as  well  as  other  data 
on  the  lobbyists. 

In  this  case,  however.  It  appears  there 
Is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  Whltaker 
li  Baxter  and  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  anyone  else  to  report  the  amount  that 
Is  spent  to  lobby  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
through  the  Senate,  although  it  is  clear 
that  Uterally  thousands  of  dollars — and 
I  think  we  can  say  conservatively  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars — are  being  spent  in 
this  endeavor:  is  that  not  correct? 


Mr.  TYDINas.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  fair  assumption. 

Mn  PROXMIRE.  With  respect  to  the 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Sam  Brightman — 
which,  as'  the  Seruitor  pointed  out.  did 
result  in  at  least  one  case  of  a  prominent 
Democratic  official  sending  In  a  card  in- 
dicating that  he  might  support  this  kind 
of  position;  but  he  sent  it  In,  clearly,  be- 
cause he  was  deceived,  and  he  said  so, 
and  later  withdrew  his  support,  after 
being  Informed  as  to  what  the  actual  sit- 
uation was: 

In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  letter, 
Mr.  Brightman  has  a  series  of  subpara- 
graphs. He  says,  speaking  of  the  Dlrk- 
sen amendment,  "It  is  not  a  partisan 
Issue.  Democrats  support  It  as  strong- 
ly as  Republicans." 

I  wish  It  were  not  a  partisan  issue. 
There  are  some  wonderful  Republicans 
opposing  the  Dirksen  amendment,  but  let 
us  see  how  many  there  are.  When  the 
matter  was  up  for  a  vote  In  the  Senate 
last  year,  29  of  32  Republicans  supported 
the  Dlrksen  amendment.  There  were 
three  who  voted  against  It;  Senators 
Case.  Javtts.  and  Boggs. 

On  the  Democratic  side — and  Mr. 
Brightman  Indicates  that  Democrats 
supported  It  as  strongly  as  Republicans — 
Democrats  In  the  Senate  do  not  support 
It  at  all,  because  the  Record  showed  that 
out  of  the  64  Democrats  voting.  36  voted 
no,  and  only  28  voted  for  the  Dlrksen 
amendment.  So  it  Is  clear  that  that 
statement  is  just  plain  wrong. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  evidence  of 
how  Democrats  or  Republicans  stand  on 
the  Dlrksen  amendment.  There  has  not 
been  a  vote  In  the  House.  Certainly,  the 
vote  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  indi- 
cated a  preponderance  of  Democratic  op- 
position; Ls  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  That  Is  correct. 
Seven  of  the  eight  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  who  oppose  the 
amendment  are  Democrats.  Pour  of  the 
eight  who  support  it  are  Republicans. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  that,  as  the  rec- 
ord Indicates,  that  statement  Is  Just  un- 
true— not  only  Inaccurate,  but  untrue. 

Mr.  Brightman  then  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  not  an  attempt  to  abandon  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle. 

Now.  what  is  it.  if  it  is  not  an  attempt 
to  abandon  the  one-man.  one-vote  prin- 
ciple? Does  it  not  seem  transparently 
clear  that  the  whole  trust  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  June  of  1964  was  to 
affirm  a  one-man,  one-vote  principle  in 
State  legislatures  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  both  the  upper  and  lower  houses? 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  not  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  to 
abandon  that  principle?  Is  not  It  clear 
that  the  amendment  would  provide  that 
geographic,  political,  and  other  consider- 
ations would  be  considered  with  popula- 
tion in  determining  the  representation 
In  one  branch  of  the  legislature.  Could 
this  do  anything  but  abandon  the  one- 
man  principle? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  how  a  letter  can 
go  out  from  a  man  as  eminent  and  as 


outstanding  as  Samuel  Brightman,  say- 
ing that  Democrats  support  the  amend- 
ment as  strongly  as  do  Republicans,  and 
that  it  Is  not  an  attempt  to  abandon  the 
one-man.  one-vote  principle. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  Is  cer- 
tainly an  expert  on  this  matter— he,  to- 
gether with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HruskaI.  probably  attended 
more  of  the  hearings  and  more  of  the 
detailed  exposition  of  this  effort  by  sup- 
porters of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  than 
anyone  else. 

Mr.  Brightman  says  about  the  amend- 
ment, as  his  third  point: 

It  la  not  mandatory.  It  Imposes  no  duty 
or  requirement  ol  any  State. 

What  Is  the  Senator's  answer  to  that 
statement? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  That  is  Incorrect. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  requires  that 
each  State  obtain  approval  every  10  years 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have 
a  plan  of  apportionment  which  seeks  to 
divide  from  the  one-man.  one-vote 
principle. 

Even  If  they  have  an  absolutely  proper 
and  constitutionally  created  State  legis- 
lature, the  States  will  be  required,  every 
10  years,  if  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  passed,  to  obtain  reapproval  of 
their  system  of  apportionment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  It  now  appears 
that  every  one  of  the  specific  points  made 
by  Mr.  Brightman  in  his  letter  is  wrong. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Democrats  do  not 
support  this  amendment  as  strongly  as 
the  Republicans;  that  is  clear.  In  the 
second  place.  It  is  an  attempt  to  abandon 
the  one-man.  one- vote  principle,  or  it  Is 
nothing  at  all.  In  the  third  place,  it  is 
mandatory,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  demonstrated  clearly  that  It  Is 
mandatory,  although  Mr.  Brlghtman's 
letter  says  It  is  not. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  render- 
ing a  valuable  service  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  deceptive, 
erroneous,  luid  false  solicitations  being 
made  by  Whltaker  and  Baxter  to  offi- 
cials aroimd  the  country  In  order  to  line 
up  support  for  this  amendment  against 
the  very  Important  principle  which  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  Is  striving  so 
hard  to  defend. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  one  or  two  additional  ques- 
tions. 

First,  in  contrast  to  the  thousands  of 
dollars  which,  it  Is  clear— and  there  has 
been  no  dispute  regarding  this  spend- 
ing— are  being  spent  to  advance  the 
amendment,  can  the  Senator  give  the 
Senate  an  Idea  how  much  money  has 
been  used  In  opposing  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  and  how  much  is  being 
spent  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  My  understanding  is. 
as  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate— 
and  this  is  in  the  Record— by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1.  who  is 
the  sole  contributor,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  it  is  In  the  neighborhood  of  $500  for 
reprints  of  a  copy  of  a  speech,  to  funher 
the  effort  of  those  of  us  who  are  opposed 
to  the  Dlrksen  amendment.  In  other 
words,  it  is  less  than  $1,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   Also  to  pay  for  some 

lunches. 
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Mr.  TYDINOS.    The  Senator  is  cor 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The«  were  lunches 
given  for  supporters  who  got  together. 
We  have  no  suite  of  o£Bces. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  persons  of  any 
kind — attorney,  secretarf,  public  rela- 
tions firm,  or  any  other  Wnd — are  being 
retained  by  those  of  ui  opposing  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Tlie  fenator  is  cor- 
rpct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  funds  of  any 
kind  have  been  spent  for  itnyone  to  come 
to  the  Senate  to  appear,  I  Qr  anything  of 
that  kind.  I 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  tflat  those  of  us 
opposed  to  the  Dirksen  lamendment — I 
should  say  Senator  DonctAs  has  spent  a 
limited  amount  of  money,  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  in  order  to  disseminate  some  in- 
formation, and  we  have  hired  no  one. 
And  no  one,  literally  no  one,  has  been 
hired  to  help  make  the  fight  against 
the  amendment.  We  are  fighting  this 
battle  strictly  on  Its  mer^lis;  Is  that  not 
correct?  , 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  ^tnator  is  cor- 
rect. ] 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Doe^  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  feel^-as  I  feel,  at 
least — some  deep  concern  about  this 
problem,  that  It  is  a  vital  issue,  as  the 
Senator  maintains  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dtoksen]  has  been  making 
—as  he  always  makes  a  gj-eatly  effective 
and  gallant  fight — but  at  tlie  same  time, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  last  vote  was 
close,  that  only  seven  Senators  who 
switched  could  have  made  the  differ- 
ence, in  view  of  the  fa(Ct  that  these 
Uterally  thousands  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  on  behalf  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment at  the  present  time,  and  in  view  of 
the  further  fact  that  thoee  of  us  who 
oppose  the  Dlrksen  anoendment  are 
spending  practically  noWiing,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  not  only  Is  money 
being  spent  for  the  Dirksen  amendment 
but  also  some  of  the  most  competent 
brains  in  the  Nation  in  terms  of  politi- 
cal image,  and  organizing  support  in  the 
country  has  been  rallied  behind  It,  does 
not  the  Senator  from  MaiTland  feel  that 
it  is  necessary  for  those  of  us  who  oppose 
the  Dirksen  amendment  to  make  the 
strongest  possible  fight  we  can,  that  those 
Senators  who  agree  with  us  that  the 
principle  Is  a  principle  worth  defending 
should  recognize  that  we  are  being  chal- 
lenged as  we  have  not  been  chalieoged 
at  all  before,  and  that  this  is  the  very 
first  time  that  those  supporting  the 
Dirksen  amendment  have, really  put  the 
money,  the  muscle,  and  th^  power  in  this 
way  behind  their  position. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  couJd  not  agree 
nore  with  the  Senator.  Let  me  add  that 
w>«  is  perhaps  the  nrost  important  con- 
sututlonal  issues  to  be  debated,  at  least 
in  this  century.  There  is  nothing  wrong, 
as  such,  with  gi-oups  lobbying  for  or 
*8*inst  lepislation.  This  1«  in  the  Amer- 
ican tradition.  But  to  have  a  pubUc  re- 
••"ons  firm  which  avoids  answering 
W«estions  to  members  of  the  press  about 
'w  acUvitles.  which  seeki  to  withhold 


information  from  the  press  as  to  the 
source  of  its  contributions,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  spending  it,  and  as  to 
the  people  on  its  staff,  is  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  sound  legislative  procedures.  It  is 
even  more  important  rvow  because  this  is 
such  a  vastly  important  constitutiorua 
issue  and  disclosure  is  not  that  difficult. 
All  they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
publish  the  names  of  their  contributors, 
the  amount  of  money  received,  the  per- 
sons on  their  staff,  and  how  they  are 
speriding  the  money,  so  tliat  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  have  all  the  facts  before  them 
when  the  vital  matter  comes  to  a  vote. 
I  fall  to  see  why  Whltaker  k  Baker, 
and  those  they  have  retained  or  hired,  are 
failing  to  comply  with  the  spirit,  at  least, 
of  our  statutes  Involving  full  disclosure  in 
matters  of  lobbying. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator one  more  question — and  I  apologise 
for  detaining  him  because  I  know  that  he 
wishes  to  make  only  an  abbreviated 
statement — but  is  it  not  true  that  the  m- 
formation  has  also  been  disseminated  by 
this  organization,  including  I  believe,  Mr. 
Brightman — correct  me  If  I  am  wrong — 
indicating  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  approved  the  Dirksen 
amendment? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Such  a  statement  was 
made  in  material  disseminated  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  the  Committee  for 
Government  of  the  People. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  also  true 
that  that  Is  false  Information — that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  did  rwt  at 
any  time  approve  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. TTie  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 
without  recommendation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  they  have  disseminated  Information 
saying  that  If  the  Dirksen  amendment  Is 
defeated,  there  will  be  an  effort  made  to 
apply  the  so-called  one-man,  one-vote 
principle  to  the  U.S.  Senate? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  My  understandhig  is 
that  they  have  put  out  that  kind  of 
argxmient. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Therefore,  is  It  not 
clear  to  anyone  covering  the  Senate  In 
the  Senate  Press  Gallery,  or  anyone  who 
has  served  in  the  Senate,  that  this  Is 
Hdiculou.«!,  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  Senate  because  of  the  clear  language 
in  the  Constitution.  No.  1;  and  that,  No. 
2.  it  is  an  entirely  different  situation,  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  formed  on 
the  basis  of  separate  and  .sovereign  States 
cranbining  together  to  provide  certain 
enumerated,  specified  powers  to  the  Fled- 
eral  Government,  reserving  the  rest  of 
the  powers  to  the  States,  that  there  is  no 
analogy  whatsoever  between  that  situ- 
ation and  the  situation  within  the  States, 
where  there  is  no  federal  system.  The 
federal  system  is  not  a  historical  fact,  but 
is  baaed  squarely  oa  the  federal  principle 
which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  SCary- 
land  approres — ^wfaieh  I  certainly  heart- 
ily approve,  too — that  basic  federal  prin- 
ciple of  limited  national  powers  and 
definite  reservation  of  powers  to  the 
State  is  made  meaningful  by  the  orga- 
nization of  Congress,  including  the  Sen- 


ate wliich  has  two  Senators  from  every 
State. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  point  has  been  raised  in  de- 
bate, both  In  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Specifically,  those  of  us 
who  favor  fair  apportionment,  have  re- 
peatedly described  the  basis  for  the  fed- 
eral system .  We  hare  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  under  our  Constitution  no  State  can 
be  deprived  of  an  equal  representation  in 
the  Smate  without  its  own  approval; 
that  we  would  oppose  any  such  effort. 
This  argument  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Issue  before  us  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fix>m  Maryland. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  that  all  the  Sena- 
tor has  to  say? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  far  as  I  know. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
dialog  between  my  very  disttaguished 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  great  Badger  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  the  very  distinguished  lawyer  from 
the  great  Pree  State  of  Maryland,  "nie 
dialog  was  not  quite  up  to  the  level 
of  Plato,  but  it  was  interesting  notwith- 
standing. 

Therefore.  I  approach  each  of  them 
with  the  idea  of  calling  up  the  reappor- 
tionment resolution  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  that  we  agree  on 
a  limitation  of  time  and  that  we  do  this 
in  such  a  maimer  as  not  to  Impede  with 
the  progress  of  legislation  dealing  with 
Vietnam. 

I  suggest  also  that  they  consult  with 
my  senior  colleague  [Mr.  Douglas],  who 
has  been  one  of  the  "three  horsemen" 
In  opposition  to  this  amendment;  and 
thereafter  I  shall  discuss  It  with  the 
majority  leader.  Perhaps  we  can  pro- 
ceed, and  an  the  concern  about  where 
we  raise  the  money  and  the  nature  of 
the  literature  sent  down  and  the  quality 
of  the  putHic  relations  firm  and  ail  these 
other  questions  can  be  so  beautifully 
disposed  of. 

I  may  say  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
that  if  one  pyflcs  out  a  public  relations 
firm,  he  should  certainly  pick  one  out 

that  had  some  "clout" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  they  certainly 
picked  one  with  a  lot  of  "clout" — a  "gold- 
en clout." 

May  I  adt  the  Senator  from  lUinois  if 
he  would  not  agi-ee  that  the  disposition 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  have  a  unani- 
mous consent  to  limit  time  would  be  an 
indication  of  our  sincerity  in  trying  to  get 
this  issue  to  a  vote  in  view  of  the  position 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
took  so  effectively  on  14(b);  in  view  of 
the  position  taken  by  ttie  Senator  from 
HUnols.  as  I  understand  it.  on  the  up- 
coming minimum  wage  legislation  and 
\memployment  compensatkm  legislation, 
to  wit;  that  he  may  orginlBe  a  kmg, 
long  educational  campaign  tying  up 
the  Senate  for  weeks  to  achieve  his  ob- 
jectives, in  what  can  property  be  de- 
scribed as  filibusters. 

I  would  hope  that  the  disttngoishcd 
minority  leader  would  give  real  consider- 
ation to  adopting  this  same  position  or 
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attitude  of  charity  and  cooperation  to- 
ward thl5  mlnlmwrn  wage  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  legislation  that  we 
have  toward  this  very  vital  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  has  been  endowed 
by  the  Almighty  with  a  sweet  and  gra- 
cious way,  and  he  can  be  so  whimsical, 
even  though  not  always  interesting.  I 
might  say  that  for  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Maryland.  They  approach 
this  in  a  wonderful  spirit. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
cannot  always  be  accountable  for  his 
cantankerous  qualities  when  there  is 
controversy  in  the  air  and  when  he  has 
a  deep  conviction  on  a  matter,  even  as 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin  has  a  deep 
conviction  on  this  proposal  for  legislative 
reapportionment. 

But  I  am  eternally  grateful  to  him  for 
the  lovely  way,  the  charming  way,  the 
disarming  way,  the  gracious  way  he  ap- 
proaches It. 

I  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  cooperate 
and  to  speak  with  the  majority  leader, 
and  then  we  will  let  it  come  before  the 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  hope  that  once  again  he  will  give 
consideration  to  that  spirit  of  charming 
cooperation  that  we  are  showing  here  on 
these  other  matters. 

Whereas  the  Senator  from  Illinois  paid 
us  a  tribute  that  we  are  not  always  In- 
teresting but  whimsical,  he  is  always  in- 
teresting as  well  as  whimsical. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  be  pursued  with 
vigor. 

8HOCKINO  ATTACKS  BY  OOVER- 
NOR  CONNALLY  AND  ATTORNEY 
OEa^ERAL  CARR,  OP  TEXAS.  ON 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL  NICHOLAS 
KATZENBACH  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION  IN  CONNALLY- 
CARR  EPPORT8  TO  LIMIT  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  9,  1966.  a  three-Judge  Fed- 
eral court  sitting  at  Austin,  Tex.,  com- 
posed entirely  of  Judges  who  had  prac- 
ticed law  in  Texas  for  many  years  be- 
fore appointment  to  the  bench,  held  un- 
constitutional a  64-year-old  poll  tax  re- 
quirement for  voting  in  Texas.  Shortly 
thereafter.  Gov.  John  Connally,  of  Texas, 
convened  the  Texas  Legislature  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  to  pass  a  registration  law  for  a 
system  of  registration  without  payment 
of  poll  tax.  The  legislature  enacted  a 
law  requested  by  Governor  Connally 
which  provided  a  period  for  registration 
for  voting;  in  the  1966  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections,  without  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax,  such  period  of  registration  to  be- 
gin March  3  and  to  end  March  17. 

By  Its  order  entered  on  February  9, 
1966,  the  Federal  court,  composed  of  UB. 
Circuit  Judge  John  Brown,  of  Texas — 
appointed  by  Presidoit  Elsenhower:  UJS. 
Circuit  Judge  Homer  Thomberry — ap- 
pointed by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson; 
and  UJS.  District  Judge  Adrian  Spears — 
appointed  by  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy— unanimously    entered    an    order 


"after  enjoining  and  prohibiting  the  of- 
ficers of  the  State  of  Texas  from  re- 
quiring the  payment  of  poll  taxes  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  general,  special, 
and  primary  elections.  Federal,  State,  or 
local  elections  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
then  ordered  "the  court  retains  Juris- 
diction of  this  cause  for  such  other  and 
further  orders  as  may  be  required." 

The  three- judge  Federal  court  expects 
to  look  at  the  results  of  the  15-day  regis- 
tration to  Judge  its  effectiveness.  Since 
facts  on  its  effectiveness  will  need  to  be 
presented  to  the  court,  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  using  the  FBI  to  gather  per- 
tinent facts.  The  Justice  Department 
regulau-ly  uses  the  FBI  to  gather  facts 
in  all  types  of  cases,  civil  and  criminal. 
The  FBI  factfinding  was  not  threatened 
as  a  club,  or  publicly  announced  by  the 
Justice  Department  as  a  political  move — 
all  the  publicity  on  it  came  from  State 
candidates,  since  it  was  not  concealed 
from  the  State. 

The  FBI  is  expected  to  gather  facts 
on  the  publicity  given  to  the  open  regis- 
tration period,  the  number  of  deputies 
used  to  increase  registration,  the  num- 
ber of  ofQces  available  to  register  in,  and 
their  office  hours,  and  this  information 
is  to  be  gathered  in  representative  coun- 
ties. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  phoned 
the  attorney  general  of  Texas,  Waggon- 
ner  Carr,  and  advised  him  of  the  merely 
fact-gathering  duties  of  the  FBI  and 
that  they  would  be  used  to  gather  facts, 
but  not  in  an  attempt  to  supervise  the 
registration.  Within  a  matter  of  a  few 
days.  Attorney  Genersd  Waggoner  Carr, 
of  Texas,  and  Governor  John  Connally, 
aided  and  followed  by  some  other  State 
and  Federal  officeholders  in  Texas,  de- 
nounced the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  a  shocking  and  discred- 
itable manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  time  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News.  March  3.  1966.  entitled  "Con- 
nally, Carr  Rap  Voter  Check  by  FBI," 
and  an  article  from  the  same  issue  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  entitled,  "Kat- 
zenbach Astonished,"  and  another  arti- 
cle from  the  same  issue  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  entitled  "Registration 
Rule  Altered." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  Mews,  Mar. 

3.  lOM) 

CoNNAiXT,  Cabs  Rat  Vom  Cmcx  bt  FBI 

(By  Jimmy  Bank*) 

Austin,  Tkx. — Oov.  John  Connally  and  At- 
torney General  Waggoner  Carr  bitterly  con- 
demned here  Wedneaday  an  FBI  Investiga- 
tion of  voter  registration  in  Texas,  terming 
It  an  unjustified  Insult  to  the  entire  Stote. 

Both  noted  that  even  the  Federal  court 
which  struck  down  the  poll  tax  found  that  it 
had  not  been  used  to  discriminate  against 
anyone.  But  Carr  said  VS.  Attorney  Oeneral 
Nicholas  Kataanbach  told  htm  he  had  per- 
sonally ordered  the  FBI  to  spot  check 
voter  reglstratlOQ  during  the  special  15-day 
period  beginning  Thursday. 

Connally  said  K»tsenbach  and  the  17.8. 
Justice  Department  apparently  "Intend  to 
Instigate  trouble  in  thU  SUte,  where  tber« 
haa  been  ncMie." 


Carr  told  Katsenbach  that  citizens  ot 
Texas  "wlU  cower  under  such  misuse  oi 
authority. 

"If  you  have  any  complaint  against  Texu ' 
Carr  said  In  a  letter  to  the  n.S.  AttomcT 
Oeneral.  "state  It  in  court— don't  threatet 
with  the  FBI." 

Both  Connally  and  Carr  said  Katzenbachi 
action  constituted  an  Insult  to  every  public 
official  In  Texas  and  particularly  to  the  ta> 
assessor-collectors  responsible  for  reglsterink 
voters  under  the  new  act  adopted  to  replac* 
the  poll  tax  system. 

Connally  said  Katzenbach  had  put  "a  great 
service,"  the  FBI.  in  a  very  difficult  posltlor 
since  the  Justice  Department  had  alread) 
asked  "that  they  scour  the  State  In  an  at- 
tempt to  find  some  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion under  our  voting  laws,  which  the  Justlc* 
Department  alleged  but  could  not  prove." 

"Conversely,"  Connally  noted,  "the  Federal 
court  held  specifically  there  had  been  no  dl*- 
crlmlnatlon  in  Texas." 

Carr  said  the  FBI  probe  climaxes  State 
dealings  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
on  the  poll  tax  issue  which  have  been  getting 
"progressively  more  disagreeable  because  ol 
a  big  brother  attitude  they've  taken,  trying 
to  oversee  the  affairs  of  this  State." 

Carr  issued  bis  statements  at  a  press  con- 
ference, along  with  copies  of  a  letter  he 
mailed  Tuesday  to  Katzenbach.  He  said  the 
U.S.  Attorney  Oeneral  telephoned  him 
Wednesday  morning  after  learning  the  press 
conference  had  been  scheduled. 

"He  denied  there  was  any  surveillance  of 
the  State  government  Involved,"  said  Carr, 
"saying  it  was  his  personal  decision  to  send 
the  FBI  Into  the  State  to  spot  check  the  way 
citizens  are  registered. 

"To  me,  sending  the  FBI  to  spot  check  how 
we  enforce  our  laws  and  guarantee  constitu- 
tional rights  is  contemptuous  and  I  have  m 
advised  Mr.  Katzenbach."  said  Carr.  "When 
he  acts  in  a  contemptible  way  toward  my 
Stote.  I  get  fighting  mad." 

Carr  also  told  Katzenbach.  in  his  letter, 
that  he  would  refuse  to  make  reports  to 
him  on  voter  registration  as  requested. 

"Our  reports  will  be  made  to  the  Federal 
court  having  jurisdiction  over  this  matter 
and  to  no  one  else  unless  the  court  directs 
us  to  do  it."  said  Carr.  "You  have  the  game 
right  as  any  other  citizen  to  see  what  we  file 
with  the  court  If  the  court  desires  you  to 
see  it." 

Carr's  letter  also  noted  that  Katzenbach's 
office  had  opposed  Texas'  successful  efforts 
last  Saturday  to  obtain  a  30-day  stay  of  the 
order  banning  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement 
for  voting.  "Without  the  stay"  said  Carr,  "we 
had  no  satisfactory  way  to  prevent  fraudu- 
lent multiple  voting  by  persons  presenting 
themselves  to  vote  under  real  or  fictitious 
names"  in  special  elections  during  the  next 
month. 

"I  found  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
Texas  had  to  fight  your  office  for  the  right 
to  protect  the  purity  of  her  elections  for  the 
next  30  days."  Carr  wrote  to  Katzenbach. 

He  added  that  "our  Stote  is  capable  of 
handling  our  Internal  affairs"  and  would  not 
be  subjected  to  "any  humiliation  resuiung 
from  an  overlord  attitude." 

Katzenbach  Astonished 
WAaHTMCTOM. — ^Attorney  Oeneral  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  said  Wednesday  he  was  aston- 
ished at  charges  made  by  Texas  Attorney 
Oeneral  Waggoner  Carr  that  the  FBI  was 
conducting  surveiUance  on  Texas  Stote  gov- 
ernment. 

He  said  he  had  not  yet  received  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  Carr  on  the  matter  but 
that  he  had  talked  with  Carr  by  phone  prior 
to  the  Stote  attorney  general's  press  con- 
ference. 

"On  the  basis  of  both  the  facto  and  of  <W 
conversation,"  Kataenbach  said  in  a  prepared 
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stotement,  "I  am  astonlshjed  that  he  would 
express  such  views. 

"As  I  explained  to  him."^  Katzenbach  con- 
tinued, "the  FBI  has  been  assigned  merely 
to  gather  facto  regarding  actual  registration 
In  sample  counties. 

"The  pertinence  of  this  Information  is  ex- 
plicitly evident  from  the  order  Issued  Satur- 
day by  the  three-judge  Federal  court  sitting 
in  the  pending  poll  tax  pfoceedlngs." 

Registbation  RuLi  Altekeo 

Austin,  Tex. — Attorney  Oeneral  Waggoner 
Carr  advised  county  tox  besessor-coUectors 
Wednesday  that  voters  ovar  60  who  did  not 
obtain  exemption  certificates  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 31  can  register  during  tihe  next  16  days. 

Carr's  decision  on  p>ersone  over  60  in  towns 
of  more  than  10,000  population  represented 
a  change  from  his  original  Interpretation  of 
the  new  Voter  Registration  Act. 

"We've  had  an  opportuitlty  to  study  the 
act  more  deeply  since  the  first  Instructions 
went  out."  said 'Carr.  "and|  We  feel  our  first 
Interpretation  was  too  strict-" 

Persons  who  were  subject  to  paying  the 
poll  tox  but  who  failed  to  ido  so  or  failed  to 
obtain  a  free  certificate  for  voting  In  Federal 
elecUons  should  now  register.  Carr  noted. 

"Persons  holding  a  paid  poll  tox  receipt,  a 
receipt  stomped  'poll  tox  not  paid'  (for  voting 
In  Federal  elections)  or  thOBe  who  have  re- 
ceived an  exemption  certlfliaate  do  not  need 
to  register  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  do 
80."  Carr  advised.  | 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  will  be  noted  from  this  article,  entitled 
"Registration  Rule  Altered,"  that  after 
being  advised  that  FBI  agents  would  be 
sent  into  Texas.  Attorney  General  of 
Texas  Carr  changed  his  previous  Inter- 
pretation of  the  new  voter  registration 
act.  Carr's  first  instructions  ordered  that 
in  cities  of  more  than  10,000  population  in 
Texas,  persons  over  60  yeaxs  of  age  could 
not  register  under  the  new  law.  Under 
the  old  laws,  voters  over  60  years  of  age, 
but  living  in  cities  of  more  than  10,000, 
were  exempt  from  poll  tax  payments, 
but  must  obtain  an  exemption  certifi- 
cate. On  the  passage  of  the  new  law  in 
February,  Attorney  General  Carr  ruled 
that  in  case  of  voters  over  60  years  of 
age  In  cities  of  over  lO.PDO  population, 
a  failure  to  obtain  an  exemption  certifi- 
cate before  January  31,  1966,  barred 
those  more  than  60  years  of  age  from 
obtaining  a  free  exemption  certificate 
u«der  the  new  law.  Upon  learning  that 
FBI  agents  were  watching  the  registra- 
tion to  be  able  to  furnish  the  court  with 
Information  for  use  in  the  event  of  ad- 
diUonal  attack  on  the  reasonableness  of 
the  State's  action.  Attorney  General  Can- 
nastily  changed  his  ruling,  as  reported 
in  the  Dallas  News  of  March  3,  1966, 
and  ruled  that  prospective  voters  over 
W  years  of  age,  living  in  cities  of  more 
wan  10.000  might  register  between 
March  3  and  March  17,  under  the  new 
•aw,  and  vote  this  year. 

Vastly  beneficent  effect  has  been  ob- 
»lned  by  the  sending  of  fBI  agents  into 
iexas.  Prior  to  this  change  of  ruling 
oy  Attorney  General  Carr,  the  tax  as- 
sessors and  coUectors  in  Houston,  Har- 
ns  County,  and  Fort  Vforth,  Tarrant 
^unty,  and  a  number  of  other  counties 
were  instructing  that  people  more  than 
w  years  of  age  Uving  In  cities  of  more 
than  10,000  who  did  not  obtain  an  ex- 
emption certificate  under  the  old  law 
Pnor  to  January  31,  1966,  could  not  ob- 


tain free  voter  registration  under  the 
new  law  and  thus  be  qualified  to  vote. 
Furthermore,  the  tax  assessor  and  col- 
lector for  Harris  County — including  the 
city  of  Houston — and  may  other  cities, 
acting  on  instructions  from  State  ofiQcers 
at  Austin,  Tex.,  had  swlvised  prospective 
voters  that  the  informal  type  of  applica- 
tion for  a  free  registration,  being  printed 
in  many  newspapers  in  Texas,  could  not 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  registration  but 
that  the  prospective  voters  must  wait 
until  the  tax  assessors  and  collectors  had 
printed  application  forms — these  forms 
to  be  printed  under  the  new  law,  the 
registration  time  from  the  3d  to  the  17th 
of  March  already  being  in  effect. 

After  news  of  the  arrival  of  FBI 
agents  in  Texas,  these  rulings  were 
hastily  changed  and  tax  assessors  and 
collectors  who  acted  in  good  faith  on  ad- 
vice of  State  officials  in  Austin  had  ad- 
vised the  public  that  the  informal  type 
of  applications  for  registration  being 
printed  in  dally  papers  over  the  State 
could  not  be  used  to  apply  for  voter  reg- 
istration in  Texas,  now  advised  the  pub- 
lic that  such  proper  registration  forms 
could  be  used  wherever  printed. 

Thus,  two  vast  and  beneficial  changes 
have  been  obtained  already  by  the  send- 
ing of  FBI  agents  to  Texas  and  Attor- 
ney General  Katzenbach  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  his  action  in  aiding  the 
court  by  sendin-  them  there. 

The  State  officers  are  apparently 
angry  that  the  poll  tax  was  stricken 
down — the  Attorney  General  has  fought 
long  and  diligently  to  try  to  keep  the 
poU  tax  in  Texas.  For  those  Texans 
who  have  not  paid  their  poll  tax  this 
year,  the  State  has  provided  this  short 
2 -week  registration  period.  For  future 
years,  however,  the  law  will  require  an- 
nual registration  prior  to  February  1  of 
each  year.  Texas  thus  becomes  one  of 
the  only  five  States  in  the  Union  with 
an  annual  registration  instead  of  a  per- 
manent voter  registration  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  States  have.  Thus  an  effort 
is  still  being  made  to  restrict  the  size  of 
the  electorate  in  Texas. 

IllustraUve  of  the  anger  of  the  State 
officials  of  Texas  over  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral court  in  enforcing  constitutional 
rights  which  will  expand  the  electorate, 
are  articles  from  the  daily  press  of 
Texas.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Austin  American  dated  March  3,  1966, 
under  the  title  "Connally,  Barnes  Join 
Carr  in  Indignation  at  the  FBI  Check  of 
Registration,"  and  an  article  from  the 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  of  March  3 
1966,  under  the  title,  "Connally  Blasts 
Plan  of  FBI  Voter  Watch,"  an  editorial 
entitled  "Texas  Has  Cause  for  Resent- 
ment," an  article  of  San  Antonio  Express 
of  March  3,  1966,  under  the  title  "Kat- 
zenbach Act  Called  Insulting:  U.S. 
Planning  To  Monitor  Registration,"  and 
also  an  article  in  the  same  issue  of  this 
San  Antonio  Express  entitled  "Counties 
Advised  To  Make  Certain  All  May  Regis- 
ter," and  an  article  from  the  Houston 
Post,  March  3,  1966,  under  the  title  "FBI 
Check  on  Voters  Denounced"  and  a  sub- 
sequent headline  "Over  60  May  Register, 
Carr  Rules." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American,  Mar.  3 
19661 

CONNALLT,     BAKNES    JODJ     CaEB     IN     INDIGNA- 
TION AT  FBI  Check  of  Recistkation 
(By  Sam  Wood  and  Jerry  Hall) 

Gov.  John  Connally  and  House  Speaker 
Ben  Barnes  Wednesday  added  their  indigna- 
tion In  response  to  an  order  by  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  di- 
recting the  FBI  to  check  Texas  voter  registra- 
tion. 

Katzenbach's  order  was  revealed  earlier 
in  the  day  by  Attorney  General  Waggoner 
Carr  who  described  himself  as  "fighting  mad 
and  highly  insulted." 

There  has  been  no  indication  from  any 
quarter  that  registration  at  county  level 
would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  new  voter 
registration  law. 

Connally  described  the  UJ3.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's action  as  "a  gratuitous  insult  to  the 
public  officials  of  this  Stoto,  particularly 
to  the  assessor-collectors  and  election  of- 
ficials." 

Barnes  branded  the  Justice  Department's 
action  as  "completely  uncalled  for." 

Registration  of  voters  under  the  law  passed 
last  week  by  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature starte  Thursday.  The  county  asses- 
sor-collectors are  the  registrars. 

Wednesday  morning  Attorney  General 
Carr  released  to  reporters  a  letter  he  had  sent 
to  Katzenbach  after  having  been  Informed 
in  a  telephone  conversation  Tuesday  by  an 
assistant  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  the 
FBI  had  been  asked  to  check  Texas  voter 
registration  for  any  acto  of  discrimination. 

In  his  letter  to  Katzenbach  Carr  said: 
"Tour  assignment  of  the  FBI  to  malntoln 
surveillance  over  the  Texas  government  is 
an  Insult  to  every  public  official  and  every 
citizen  of  Texas." 

Governor  Connally  told  reporters  he  had 
read  Carr's  letter  and  approved  of  it. 

All  three  Texas  officials  pointed  out  that 
In  the  poll  tax  test  case  which  resulted  in 
the  Federal  district  court's  Judgment  that 
the  poll  tox  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  Is 
unconstitutional,  it  was  conceded  there  had 
been  no  evidence  of  voter  discrimination  In 
Texas. 

Connally  said  the  XJ.S.  Attorney  General's 
action  indicated  a  determlnaUon  to  "in- 
vestigate trouble  in  thU  Stote  where  we 
have  no  trouble." 

"I've  no  fear  of  what  the  FBI  might  find." 
the  Governor  told  reporters.  "I  can  only 
deplore  the  image  that  might  be  left  in  other 
parte  of  the  country  simply  because  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  ordered  such  an  investiga- 
tion." 

Connally  said  It  was  his  hope  that  "every 
eligible  voter  registers."  He  pointed  out  that 
in  his  first  legislature  repeal  of  the  poll  tax 
was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  it  was  de- 
feated. In  his  second  legislature  the  repeal 
amendment  was  submitted  again  and  will  be 
on  the  November  ballot. 

"I  feel  Just  as  Attorney  General  Carr  does 
that  we  are  capable  of  handling  our  elections 
and  as  far  as  that  goes  all  of  otir  internal 
affairs,"  Speaker  Barnes  said. 

Carr  set  the  stage  for  his  denunciation  of 
the  Katzenbach  order  at  a  press  conference 
called  for  the  purpose  of  "clarification"  of  the 
emergency  re^tratlon  period. 

"He  (Katzenbach)  called  me  this  morning 
after  I  had  put  the  letter  in  the  mall,"  Carr 
stoted.  He  quoted  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
as  saying  It  was  his  personal  decision  to  have 
the  FBI  make  "spot  checks"  of  the  Texas 
registration.  He  said  Katzenbach  stated  the 
action  was  not  surveillance. 

Carr  said  he  told  Katzenbach  "to  me  any 
spot  check  by  the  FBI  is  contemptuous  and 
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■boxild  not  b«  done.  I  advlMd  him  Tory 
strongly  of  my  feeling." 

Carr  told  reporter!  "You  can.  be  con- 
temptuous of  me  and  111  get  angry.  "But 
wben  you  get  oont«mptuous  of  my  Stat«  I 
get  fighting  mad.'  " 

The  State  attorney  general  eald  he  told 
Katsenbach  he  expected  him  to  show  respect 
to  thU  State  and  to  Its  elected  ofllclals  who 
will  be  conducting  the  registration. 

The  letter,  mailed  early  Wedneeday  after 
Carr'B  talk  Tuesday  with  an  assistant,  stated: 
"We  will  not  subject  this  State  to  any  humil- 
iation resulting  from  an  overlord  attitude." 

The  State  attorney  told  the  Federal  official 
"I  know  of  no  court  order  which  requires  me, 
as  Attorney  General  of  Texas,  to  report  to 
you  for  anything  Texas  does." 

Carr  announc«d  that  tax  assessor-collec- 
tors are  being  urged  to  extend  the  regular 
working  days  during  the  15-day  registration 
period  In  order  that  everyone  who  desires  to 
do  so  can  register.  He  aald  he  also  had  urged 
the  registrars  to  hire  as  many  deputies  as 
possible. 

irram  the  Port  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 

Mar.  3.  IBM] 

CONN/U.LT  Bursts  Vum  or  FBI  Votxb  Watch 

(By  Harley  Pershing) 

AusTOf. — Gov.  John  Connally  Joined  At- 
torney General  Waggoner  Carr  Wednesday  In 
denouncing  the  Federal  Government's  plan 
to  send  FBI  agents  Into  Texas  to  monitor 
the  new  voter  registration  system. 

He  said  the  action,  prompted  by  D.S.  Attor- 
ney General  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  was  "un- 
Justlfled  and  unwarranted."  adding  that  It 
was  a  "gratuitous  Insult"  to  the  elected  offi- 
cials of  Texas,  particularly  the  county  asses- 
sors-collectors. 

Earlier  In  the  day,  Carr  labeled  Katzen- 
bach's  decision  as  "contemptuous,"  adding 
that  It  made  him  "fighting  mad." 

Carr  called  a  news  conference  Wednesday 
morning  to  reveal  that  Katzenbach  had  In- 
formed him  that  the  FBI  would  be  on  duty 
throtighout  the  emergency  registration 
period. 

Carr  said  also  the  VS.  Attorney  General  had 
requested  a  report  on  how  the  voter  signup 
was  progreoslng,  whether  assesaor-coUectors 
were  making  determined  efforts  to  sign  up 
voters  and  working  employees  overtime  to 
bring  about  full  registration. 

Carr  condemned  this  action,  saying  It  was 
not  authorized  by  the  Federal  courts  which 
struck  down  Texas'  poll  tax  as  a  require- 
ment for  voting,  a  decision  that  brought 
about  an  emergency  legislative  session  to 
write  the  new  voter  registration  law. 

In  a  letter  to  Katzenbach— copies  were 
tumlahed  newsmen — Carr  told  the  Federal 
oSdal  he  would  not  report  to  him  on  prog- 
ress of  the  registration. 
^  He  added  that  If  Katzenbach  wanted  the 
Information  he  could  obtain  It  from  official 
reports  filed  with  the  Federal  court. 

"Tour  assignment  of  the  FBI  to  nudntaln 
•unrelllance  over  the  Texas  government  Is  an 
Insult  to  every  public  official  and  every  dtl- 
cen  of  Texas,"  said  Carr's  letter. 

The  attorney  general  said  that  Kataenbach 
telephoned  him.  Just  before  tba  news  confer- 
ferenee,  to  explain  that  the  FBI  would  be 
making  spot  chacks  and  not  maintaining  a 
surveillance  over  voter  registration. 

Carr  said  he  was  told  that  Katzenbach 
wanted  the  FBI  reports  io  determine  "If 
we  are  conducting  voter  registration  that 
is   satisfactory   to   Washington." 

In  Washington  Katzenbach,  after  bearing 
of  Carr's  comments,  released  this  statement 
Wedneadsy: 

'1  have  not  yet  received  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Carr's  lettar  which  I  gather  was  only 
mailed  today,  but  I  did  talk  with  him  this 
morning  prior  to  his  press  conference.  On 
the  basis  of  both  the  facts  and  of  our  oon- 
Tersatlon,  I  am  astonished  that  be  vould 
express  such  views. 


"At  that  time  I  made  it  perfectly  clear 
to  *'tm  that  the  FBI  Is  not  maintaining 
surveillance  over  the  7%xas  government  and 
be  has  In  no  sense  been  threatened.  As 
I  explained  to  him,  the  FBI  has  been  as- 
signed merely  to  gather  facta  regarding 
actual    registration    in    sample    counties. 

"The  pertinence  of  this  Information  is 
explicitly  evident  from  the  order  Issued 
Saturday  by  the  three-Judge  Federal  court 
Bitting  In  the  pending  poll  tax  proceedings." 

Carr  noted  that  the  State's  relations  with 
the  Federal  official  had  deteriorated  greatly 
since  his  decUlon  to  seek  a  30-day  extension 
of  the  Federal  court's  order  outlawing  the 
poll  tax. 

He  went  before  the  court  Saturday  and 
won  the  extension  until  March  26  In  order 
to   complete    the   registration   period. 

In  Connally's  news  conference,  the  Gov- 
ernor charged  that  Katzenbach's  action 
places  the  FBI.  which  he  called  "a  great 
service,'  In  a  very  difficult  poeltlon. 

He  noted  that  the  FBI  failed  to  find  any 
evidence  of  discrimination  against  voters 
through  poll  tax  payments  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  filed  its  lawsuit  last  year, 
challenging  constitutionality  of  this  long- 
standing custom. 

Texas   Has  Cause   fob  Resxntmemt 

Texas  Attorney  General  Waggoner  Carr 
Is  fully  Justified  In  his  Indignation  over  U.S. 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzenbach's  at- 
tempt to  watchdog  the  State's  free  vote  regis- 
tration. Every  Texan  ought  to  share  Mr. 
Carr's  feeling  about  what  he  calls  a  gratui- 
tous Insult  to  the  State. 

This  attempted  Federal  supervision  In- 
cludes assignment  of  the  FBI  to  maintain  a 
close  watch  on  the  registration  and  orders 
from  Mr.  Katzenbach  for  all  details  of  the 
registration  to  be  reported  to  him  promptly. 

The  Texas  attorney  general's  reply  to  this 
uncalled  for  Interference  In  what  Is  the 
State's  business  was  a  proper  mixture  of  curt 
rebuff  and  eaqiresslon  of  willingness  to 
eooperate: 

"I  know  of  no  court  order  which  requires 
me  to  report  to  you  for  anything  Texas 
does.  If  you  have  any  complaint  against 
Texas,  state  It  In  court,  don't  threaten  us 
with  the  FBI.  Tour  assignment  of  the  FBI 
to  maintain  surveillance  over  the  Texas  gov- 
ernment is  an  Insult  to  every  public  official 
and  every  citizen  of  Texas. 

"Texas  will  cooperate  with  you  in  every 
reasonable  way  on  this  or  any  other  matter, 
but  we  will  not  subject  this  State  to  any 
humiliation  resulting  from  an  overlord  atti- 
tude." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  tSx.  Katzenbach 
should  feel  It  necessary  to  keep  such  a  strict 
watch  on  Texas'  registration  performance. 
The  State  Is  acting  under  the  supervision  of 
a  three-Judge  Federal  court,  which  ruled 
1>xa8'  poll  tax  method  of  registration  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Without  waiting  even  for  appeal  of  the 
court's  ruling,  the  legislature  was  called  into 
special  session  and  acted  promptly  to  set  up 
a  free  registration  system  patterned  generally 
after  the  methods  in  use  in  other  States. 
To  this  form  of  registration  the  court  has 
given  Its  assent,  and  It  Is  to  the  court,  and 
not  to  Mr.  Katzenbach,  that  the  State  Is 
answerable. 

In  trial  of  the  poll  tax  case,  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach was  unable  to  point  out  where  the 
qualification  of  votera  In  Texas  had  been 
conducted  on  a  discriminatory  basis.  Itie 
court  expressly  found  that  It  had  not.  It  Is 
to  be  wondered,  then,  why  Mr.  Katzenbach 
feels  suspicion  over  the  registration  that  will 
ba  conducted  over  the  next  16-day  period. 

Tfesas  has  a  right  to  reaent  the  implication 
that  there  Is  reason  for  someone  to  look  over 
Its  shoulder  as  It  goes  about  business  that  is 
essentially  its  own  and  distinctly,  under  the 
circumstances,  not  Mr.  Katzenbach's. 


[From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)   Express 
Mar.  3. 1066) 

Katxkmbach  Act  Callkd  IifsuLTiNa — \j&. 

PLAimiMO  To   MoimOB  RaonrrxATioM 

(By  John  Ford) 

Austin. — Gov.  John  CotuuUly  Wednesday 
Joined  State  Attorney  General  Waggoner  Carr 
in  angrily  protesting  assignment  of  FBI 
ag^ents  to  monitor  Texas  voter  registration 
procedures. 

Carr.  In  one  of  the  strongest  statements  of 
his  public  career,  said  he  Is  "fighting  mad"  at 
"overlord"  and  "big  brother"  attitudes  of 
the  tJ.S.  Department  of  Justice  and  Atlornty 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  toward  IVxu. 

Connally  charged  Katzenbach  with  inten- 
tionally fomenting  trouble  among  militant 
Texas  political  factions  during  the  March  3- 
17  first  free  registration  period  under  the 
State's  new  voter  qualification  law. 

The  law  went  into  effect  Just  last  week  to 
replace  the  poll  tax  abolished  by  Federal 
court  action  brought  by  Katzenbach  on  au- 
thority of  the  1966  Federal  VoUng  Rlgbu 
Act. 

HXATKD   WOKDS 

Heated  words  used  by  both  the  attorney 
general  and  the  Governor  strongly  Indicated 
a  gathering  new  political  storm  between 
State  and  Federal  Government  officials  which 
may  sweep  many  areas  of  controversy  before 
the  all-clear  sounds. 

Carr  called  Katzenbach's  decision  to  order 
the  FBI  to  check  on  the  registration  mecha- 
nism "contemptuous"  and  a  culmination  of 
"progressively  more  disagreeable"  relaUons 
between  the  State  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. He  said  he  would  refuse  to  comply 
with  a  request  by  Katzenbach  for  detailed 
reports  on  status  of  registration. 

"When  I  heard  about  this  action  on  the 
FBI  Tuesday,  I  decided  It  was  time  to  blow 
the  whistle  on  him  *  *  *.  It's  an  Insult  to 
every  public  official  and  every  citizen  of  Texas 
*  *  •.  I'm  fighting  mad,"  Carr  told  report- 
ers, his  voice  breaking  occasionally  with 
anger. 

The  Texas  attorney  general,  who  Is  a  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  n.S.  Senator,  communi- 
cated his  views  to  Kataenbach  In  a  three- 
page  letter. 

ASVANCS  KKOWLXDCZ 

Connally.  who  acknowledged  he  had  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  Carr's  letter,  called  Kat- 
zenbach's action  "completely  unwarranted 
and  unjustified." 

"It's  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  public  of- 
ficials of  this  State,  particularly  the  tax  ai- 
sesBor-coUectors  and  their  deputies  and  elec- 
tKm  officials,"  the  Governor  said  of  what  he 
termed  FBI  "monitoring  "  of  Texas  voter  reg- 
istration. 

Cotmally  said  the  assignment  puts  "a  great 
service — the  FBI — in  a  very  difficult  position" 
since  It  already  has  made  an  Investigation  In 
the  State  and  found  no  voter  discrimina- 
tion." Both  he  and  Carr  en»phaslzed  that  the 
three-Judge  Federal  court  which  knocked  out 
the  poU  tax  also  found  the  voting  levy  wm 
not  discriminatory  as  to  race. 

"I  can  only  Interpret  the  action  of  the  0£ 
Attorney  General  In  asking  the  FBI  to  moni- 
tor our  registration  to  mean  that,  for  what- 
ever reason  •  •  •  they  Intend  to  Instigate 
trouble  in  thU  State  where  we  have  had 
none,"  Connally  stated. 

KATZXifBACH    ASTONISHED 

In  Washington,  Katzenbach  expressed  as- 
tonishment, according  to  the  As80Clat«d 
Press. 

"On  the  basis  of  both  the  facU  and  of  our 
telephone  conversaUon,  I  am  astoniahed  that 
he  would  express  such  views."  the  Attorney 
General  said. 

When  he  talked  to  Carr  Wednesday  mwj- 
Ing,  Kataenbach  said,  "I  made  it  perfecuj 
clear  to  him  that  the  FBI  U  not  malntalnln* 
surveillance  over  the  Texas  Government,  and 
he  has  In  no  sense  been  threatened. 
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"As  I  explained  to  him,  tihe  FBI  has  been 
assigned  merely  to  gather  faots  regarding  ac- 
tual registration  in  sample  counties.  The 
pertinence  of  this  information  Is  explicitly 
evident  from  the  order  issued  Saturday  by 
the  three-Judge  Federal  court  sitting  in  the 
pending  poll  tax  proceeding." 

Katzenbach  said  he  has  not  yet  received 
Carr's  letter,  "which,  I  gather  was  only 
mailed  today." 

UaCB   aXCISTKAltlDN 

Both  Carr  and  Connally  urged  local  tax  of- 
ficials (registrars  under  the  new  State  act) 
to  Uke  whatever  steps  are  necessary — includ- 
ing naming  deputies  in  all  areas  and  author- 
izing overtime  work — to  entourage  the  wld- 
ect  possible  registration. 

"That  would  be  the  most  healthy  thing 
that  could  occur,"  Connally  aald.  "I  encour- 
age everybody  to  register,  to  vote  and  to  go 
to  precinct  conventions  on  election  night." 

The  Governor  said  he  knew  of  no  com- 
plaints by  the  Justice  Department  agaiiut 
any  Texas  election  official  Of  any  allegation 
that  votera  had  been  {"'evented  from 
qualifying. 

He  said.  In  answer  to  a  qd^stion,  he  Is  not 
»ure  whether  he  will  discuss  the  FBI 
anlgnment  with  PresideiTt  Johnson  and 
other  high  officials,  but  may  do  so. 

Carr  in  hU  letter  to  Katexnbach  said  he 
found  It  "difficult  to  understand"  why  Jus- 
tice Department  attorneys  fought  a  30-day 
■tay  of  the  poll  tax  abolishment  order.  Fed- 
eral Judges  m  Houston  Saturday  granted  the 
lUy  despite  Federal  opposlt;lpn. 

TTTaNED    DOW^' 

Carr  said  the  delay  was  necessary  "to  pro- 
tect the  honesty  of  our  elections  until  our 
new  registration  law  could  be  put  Into  effect." 
He  noted  the  Justice  Department  was  also 
tumed  down  by  the  court  (a  its  attack  on 
length  of  the  15-day  Iniital  registration 
period.  j 

He  complained  that  Steuben  Pollack,  a 
high-ranking  assUtant  In  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  civil  rights  seotion,  had  twice 
contacted  his  office  here  requesting  detailed 
reports  on  registration  procedures  be  sent 
to  Washington.  He  reported  Pollak  Informed 
him  Tuesday  the  FBI  would  "check  on  Texas 
to  see  whether  our  registration  is  carried  out 
u  you  think  it  should  be." 

"I  know  of  no  court  order  which  requires 
B»  to  report  to  you  for  anything  Texas 
•toes."  Carr  wrote  Katzenbach.  "Quite 
fi^nUy,  we  feel  our  State  Is  oapable  of  han- 
dling our  Internal  affairs.  Our  reports  will 
be  made  to  the  Federal  court  having  Jurls- 
•llctlon  over  this  matter  and  to  no  one  else 
unless  the  court  directs  us  to  do  it.  Tou 
liave  the  same  right  as  any  other  citizen  to 
•ee  what  we  file  with  the  coUrt  if  the  court 


desires  you  to  see  it. 

CONrmCNCE    APPRECtATXO 

"Our  State  appreciates  the  confidence  the 
oourt  has  In  Texas'  ability  to  see  that  lU 
citizens  are  duly  protected  iq  their  constltu- 
deunn^n  *''*  one*  those  rlgh^  are  Judicially 

"Your  assignment  of  the  FBI  to  maintain 
•urvelUance  over  the  Texas  government  Is  an 
™uit  to  every  public  official  and  every  cltl- 
"n  of  Texas, "  Carr  continued.  "If  you  have 
«y  complaint  against  Texas,  state  it  in 
oourt— don't  threaten  with  the  FBI  •  •  • 
"««»  win  cooperate  with  yom  in  every  rea- 
•on^bie  way  on  this  or  any  otJher  matter,  but 
•*  win  not  subject  this  Bute  to  any  humili- 
•uon  resulting  from  an  overlord  attitude." 
>»"  »ald  Texas  offlciaU  are  dedicated  to 
Syl^'vV"  '"'^'"  the; opportunity  to 

ad««]^'?u'"*P°''**"  Katzenbach  learned  in 
te»^K  ^*  ^  ^***  scheduled  a  press  con- 
^««  here  and  called  him  by  telephone  to 

-ttS^.i!^  ."*"  "»«  ™I  Ip  only  making 
aaV  "..r,  n.  *^  registration  and  to  deny 
•"7    surveillance  over  Texas  government." 


Carr  said  he  found  it  difficult  to  "draw  the 
line  between  spot  checks  and  surveillance." 

COUNTIKS    AovisxD    To    Makx    Cestain    At* 
Mat  RxGxsnx 

Austin. — Attorney  General  Waggoner  Carr, 
Wednesday  called  on  county  tax  assessor- 
collectors  to  appoint  an  adequate  number  of 
voter  registration  deputies  and  authorize 
overtime  if  necessary  to  give  all  prospective 
registrants  a  chance  to  sign  up  March  3-17. 

Reversing  earlier  legal  advice,  Carr  said 
Texans  over  60  years  of  age  In  cities  of  10.000 
or  larger  must  be  permitted  to  register  dur- 
ing the  first  free  registration  period  in  the 
State  if  they  did  not  obtain  old-age  exemp- 
tion certificates  under  the  poll  tax  law  before 
January  31. 

Tax  officials  (made  registrars  under  the 
new  registration  act  passed  last  week  to  re- 
place the  poll  tax  as  a  voting  requirement) 
earlier  had  been  Informed  the  over-eo  group 
could  not  register  this  month.  Carr  said 
this  was  the  result  of  hasty  interpretation 
of  the  new  law,  and  that  leglslaUve  Intent 
obviously  was  to  permit  the  oldsters  to  sign 
up  as  any  other  voter  who  had  not  paid  the 
poll  tax  can  during  the  2-week  free  registra- 
tion period. 

KEPORT   A8KXD 

The  attorney  general  requested  Ux  offi- 
cials to  send  him  a  report  on  how  registra- 
tion is  progressing  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  and  a  final  report  at  the  end  of  the 
15-day  period.  He  enclosed  forms  for  the 
reports. 

"It  is  important  that  we  receive  this  re- 
port promptly  so  that  we  can  defend  the 
good  faith  effort  of  Texas  against  any  future 
attacks  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Jtis- 
tlce,"  Carr  stated  In  a  memo  to  reglstrara. 

He  noted  that  he  fought  a  VS.  Justice 
Department  attack  on  shortness  of  the  reg- 
istration period  by  assuring  Federal  Judges 
tax  collectors  "would  do  their  clear-cut  duty 
to  provide  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  reg- 
ister everyone  in  their  resi>ecttve  counties." 

Carr  pointed  out,  however,  the  three- Judge 
court,  which  abolUhed  the  poll  tax,  retained 
Jurisdiction  of  the  dispute  over  the  regis- 
tration period.  He  said  this  allowed  the 
Justice  Department  "to  make  further  com- 
plaints to  the  court  In  the  event  the  16  days 
actually  proves  to  be  insufficient  Ume." 

OBLIGATION    KKPHABIZKD 

Carr  reported  the  cotut  emphasized  ob- 
ligation to  provide  adequate  registration  fa- 
cilities and  to  publicize  fully  rights  of  all 
citizens  during  the  registration  period  and 
times  and  places  deputies  wUl  be  available. 

He  urged  appointment  of  "a  sufficient 
number  of  deputies  to  assure  that  all  peo- 
ple In  all  areas  of  your  county  are  afforded 
a  full  and  adequate  opportunity  to  register." 

"If  •  •  •  it  Is  necessary  to  extend  the 
working  hours  of  your  deputies  beyond  the 
usual  and  ordinary  working  day.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  do  so,"  Carr  wrote  the  tax  of- 
ficials. 

He  also  urged  that  local  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations  be  provided  full  In- 
formation on  times  and  places  deputies  will 
be  available  for  registration. 

SAMPLE  roBMS 

The  attorney  general  enclosed  sample 
mall  registration  forms,  and  advised  that 
local  newspapera  be  requested  to  reproduce 
them  and  that  organizations  participating 
in  the  registration  drive  be  allowed  to  print 
and  circulate  them. 

Carr  again  said  these  persons  should  regis- 
ter if  they  want  to  vote  In  State  and  local 
elections  this  year:  those  who  have  not  paid 
the  poll  tax  or  obtained  a  "free"  poll  tax 
receipt  for  voting  In  Federal  elections  before 
the  January  31  deadline. 

Original  estimates  of  some  State  officials, 
including  Gov.  John  Connally,  that  only 
60,000  to  100,000  will  register  over  the  State 


this  month  now  look  a  little  low,  Carr  ac- 
knowledged. 

Connally.  however,  stuck  by  his  estimate  of 
less  than  100,000  statewide. 

.[From  the  Houston   (Tex.)   Poet, 

Mar.  3,  1966) 

FBI  Check  on  'Votexs  Denounced 

(By  William  H.  Gardner) 

Austin. — Both  Gov.  John  Connally  and 
Attorney  General  Waggoner  Carr  angrily 
denounced  Wedneeday  the  decision  of  the 
U.8.  Department  of  Justice  to  have  FBI 
agenta  monitor  the  registration  of  Texas 
voters,  calling  it  an  insult  to  the  State. 

The  Governor  charged  that  the  move  was 
a  deliberate  move  to  stir  up  racial  trouble 
in  this  State  "where  we've  had  none  before." 
He  added  that  It  was  completely  unjustified 
and  unwarranted,  since  the  Federal  court 
which  declared  the  poll  tax  unconstitutional 
on  February  8  stated  specifically  that  In  the 
last  20  years  It  had  not  been  used  in  Texas 
to  disenfranchise  Negroes  or  any  other  class 
of  voters. 

Attorney  General  Waggoner  Carr  wrote  a 
strong  letter  of  protest  to  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  who  con- 
firmed In  a  telephone  conversation  With 
Carr  that  It  was  his  decision  to  have  the 
FBI  "spot  check"  the  voter  registration, 
which  begins  Thursday  and  lasto  for  16  days. 

Governor  Connally  said  be  had  not  talked 
with  President  Johnson,  his  close  personal 
friend,  about  the  Justice  Department's  de- 
cision to  send  FBI  agenta  into  the  Presi- 
dent's home  State  to  supervise  voter  regis- 
tration, and  did  not  know  whether  he  would 
do  so. 

"I  approve  of  the  letter  Attorney  General 
Carr  sent  and  the  position  he  took,"  Con- 
nally told  newsmen  at  a  press  conference. 
"The  requirement  that  the  FBI  monitor  reg- 
istration of  votera  in  thU  State  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  people  of  Texas.  It  Is  a  gra- 
tuitous Insult  to  the  public  officials  of  this 
State,  particularly  the  tax  collectors  and 
their  deputies  who  will  conduct  the  regis- 
tration." 

Connally  added  that  It  put  the  FBI  In  "a 
very  difficult  poeltlon,"  since  the  Department 
of  Justice  already  had  asked  that  agency 
to  search  the  State  for  evidence  of  discrimi- 
nation In  the  poll  tax,  but  none  could  be 
found. 

"I  can  only  Interpret  the  action  of  the 
U.S.  Attc»-ney  General  to  mean  that,  for 
whatever  reason,  they  Intend  to  institute 
trouble  In  this  State,  where  we've  had  none," 
the  Governor  continued.  He  pointed  out 
that  he  had  twice  reconunended  abolition  of 
the  poll  tax— In  1963,  when  it  was  defeated 
by  the  people,  and  again  in  1965,  when  the 
legislature  voted  to  submit  it  to  another 
vote  next  November.  He  said  he  hoped  every 
qualified  voter  who  has  not  already  paid  his 
poll  tax  will  register  In  the  IS-day  period. 

"So  far  as  I  know,  there  have  been  nocom- 
plainta  or  charges  by  anyone  against  any 
election  official  of  Texas  that  they  prevented 
anyone  from  voting."  Connally  said. 

Attorney  General  Carr.  at  an  earlier  news 
conference,  branded  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice decision  as  contemptuous,  and  an  Insult 
to  every  citizen  and  every  public  official  In 
Texas. 

"When  anyone  acta  In  a  contemptible  way 
toward  my  State  I  get  fighting  mad.  and 
that's  the  way  I  am  this  morning. "  said  the 
Texas  attorney  general,  speaking  deliberately 
and  with  an  obvious  effort  to  control  his 
anger. 

He  said  Stephen  Pollack,  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorney  who  took  a  leading  part  In  the 
Federal  Government's  fight  against  the  Texas 
poll  tax,  had  asked  him  to  report  to  Katzen- 
bach on  the  way  the  Texas  voter  registration 
progresses.     Among  other  things,  Carr  said. 
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ha  WM  Mkad  to  r»port  on  wb*tber  tax  ooUec- 
ton  ouLke  their  deputies  work  OTertluM  aiMl 
on  weekenda. 

"I  simply  want  to  state  to  you  that  I  know 
of  no  court  order  that  requires  me,  as  attor- 
ney genera]  of  Texas,  to  report  to  you  for 
anything  Texas  does,"  Carr  said  In  his  letter 
to  Katzenbach.  "Quite  frankly,  we  feel  our 
State  Is  capable  of  handling  our  internal  af- 
fairs. Our  reporta  will  be  made  to  the  Fed- 
eral court  having  Jurisdiction  over  this 
matter  and  to  no  one  else  unless  the  court 
directs  us  to  do  It." 

Referring  to  the  assignment  of  FBI  agents 
to  spot  check  the  registration,  Carr  said  no 
ettlxen  of  Texas  would  be  Intimidated  by  It. 

"If  you  have  any  complaint  against  Texas, 
state  It  In  court — don't  threaten  with  the 
FBI,"  he  wrote.  "Texas  will  cooperate  with 
you  In  every  reasonable  way  on  this  or  any 
other  matter,  but  we  will  not  subject  this 
State  to  any  humiliation  resulting  from  an 
'overlord'  attitude." 

The  Texas  attorney  general  told  newsmen 
that  ever  since  the  poll  tax  flght  began  the 
contacts  his  office  has  had  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  been  getting  progres- 
sively more  disagreeable  because  of  "a  big 
brother  attitude  they've  taken  In  overseeing 
the  affairs  of  thU  State." 

"This  attitude  has  reached  the  llmiu 
which  to  me  can  no  longer  be  tolerated." 
Carr  said.  He  then  read  a  copy  of  the  letter 
he  bad  sent  to  Kataenbach. 

Carr  appealed  the  Federal  court's  ruling 
outlawing  the  poll  tax  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Wednesday.  The  attorney  general 
served  notice  of  appeal  to  the  three-Judge 
coxtrt,  stating  tha  appeal  Is  based  on  two 
questions : 

1.  Does  the  US.  Constitution  guarantee 
to  every  citiaea  the  right  to  vote  in  State 
elections? 

2.  Does  the  poll  tax  requirement  Infringe 
on  a  rlcht  protected  by  the  VB.  Constltu- 
Uonf 

The  Federal  court  held  that  the  answer  to 
both  questions  Is  afllrmatlve. 

Washinoton. — U.S.  Attorney  General  Nich- 
olas Katsenbach  said  Wednesday  that  he 
was  astonished  by  chargee  made  In  Austin 
by  Texas  Attorney  General  Waggoner  Carr 
over  Federal  examinations  of  free  voter  reg- 
istration in  the  State. 

"Your  assignment  to  the  FBI  to  maintain 
surveillance  over  the  Texas  government  Is  an 
Insult  to  every  public  ofllclal  and  every  clti- 
len  of  Texas,"  Carr  said  In  a  letter  to 
Katzenbach. 

"No  clttzsn  of  Texas,  any  more  than  any 
citizen  of  any  other  proud  State,  will  cower 
under  such  misuse  of  authority."  Carr  said 
he  would  defy  the  Justice  Department. 

The  IS-day  emergency  voter  registration 
will  begin  Thursday,  having  been  made 
necessary  by  a  three-Judge  Federal  court's 
ruling  that  Texas'  poll  tax,  as  a  qualification 
tor  voting.  Is  unconstitutional. 

Kataenbach  said  he  talked  with  Carr  be- 
fore his  press  conference  In  Atistln.  "On 
the  basis  of  the  facts  and  our  conversation, 
I  am  astonished  that  he  would  express  such 
views,"  Katzei^bach  said. 

"At  that  time  I  made  it  perfectly  clear  to 
him  that  the  FBI  Is  not  maintaining  sur- 
veillance over  the  Texas  government,  and  he 
has  in  no  sense  been  threatened. 

"As  I  explained  to  him,  the  FBI  has  been 
assigned  merely  to  gather  facts  regarding 
actual  registration  In  sample  counties."  The 
Justice  Department  would  not  give  the 
names  of  the  counties  chosen  for  the 
sample. 

"The  pertinence  of  this  Information  Is  ex- 
plicitly evident  from  the  order  Issued  by  the 
thTM-Judge     Federal     court,"     Kataenbach 


OviK-aO  Mat  RauiaiTE,  Caaa  RTTtxa 
Auamt. — Attorney  Oeneral  Wagffoner  Carr 
■aid  Wednesday  that  voters  ov«r  60,  living  in 


cities  over  10,000  population,  who  did  not  get 
their  exemption  certificates  before  the  Feb- 
ruary 1  deadline  will  be  allowed  to  register 
for  voting  in  tlM  16-day  registration  period 
beginning  Thursday. 

This  Is  a  reversal  of  a  previous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  new  registration  law.  when  it  was 
held  that  over-60  voters  who  had  not  ob- 
tained their  exemption  certificates  could  not 
now  register. 

The  new  ruling  was  sent  out  from  the  at- 
torney general's  ofBce  Wednesday  to  all  tax 
collectors  in  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  In- 
structions for  registering  voters. 

"We  are  now  advising  tax  collectors  to  al- 
low them  to  register,"  Carr  said.  "We  feel  it 
was  the  legislative  Intent  in  paaslng  the  new 
voter  registration  bill  not  to  discriminate 
against  people  over  60.  We  concluded  that 
our  first  Interpretation  was  too  strict." 

The  letter  of  Instructions  from  the  attor- 
ney general  also  urged  tax  collectors  to  ap- 
point a  sufllclent  number  of  deputies  so  that 
everybody  who  wishes  can  register  In  the  15- 
day  period  from  March  3  through  17.  It  ad- 
vised registrars  to  supply  fuU  Infomuttion  on 
registration  procedures  to  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television  stations. 

Attorney  Oeneral  Carr  asked  that  county 
tax  collectors  report  to  bis  office  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  on  how  registration  was  pro- 
gressing, and  submit  another  report  at  the 
end  of  the  15-day  period. 

It  txAM  been  estimated  that  a  million  Tez- 
ans  are  eligible  to  register,  but  Carr  said  he 
did  not  expect  nearly  that  many  to  do  so. 
He  added,  however,  that  he  thought  the  fig- 
ure woulid  be  somewhat  higher  than  the 
fiO.OOO  to  100,000  estimate  of  registrations 
which  some  have  made. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  the  people  of  Textis  who  believe  in 
real  democracy  and  the  expansion  of 
the  electorate  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Federal  court,  the  Federal  Judges 
on  it,  and  to  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach and  to  this  administration  for  their 
actions  involving  the  electorate  in  Texas. 

It  is  shocking  that  so-called  E>emo- 
cratic  officeholders  in  Texas;  namely. 
Gov.  John  Connally,  Attorney  General 
Waggoner  Carr,  and  others  should  de- 
nounce the  national  Democratic  admin- 
istration for  its  efforts  to  secure  voting 
rights  for  the  people  of  Texas.  The  na- 
tional administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended instead  of  denounced  for  Its 
diligent  efforts  to  assure  constitutional 
voting  rights  for  the  people  of  Texas. 

It  is  estimated  that  2.4  million  Texans 
qualified  to  vote  under  the  old  law,  but 
that  there  are  3.4  million  more  adults 
who  could  qualify  under  the  Federal 
court  opinion.  These  3.4  million  unreg- 
istered are  given  14  days  by  the  Con- 
nally-Carr  political  machine  to  qualify 
to  vote  In  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  in  protecting  and  se- 
curing the  voting  rights  of  Texas,  the 
three-Judge  Federal  court  is  right,  this 
administration  is  right,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach  and  the  President  who 
appointed  him  are  right.  The  Texas 
lawyers  in  Katzenbach 's  ofiQce  who  ad- 
vise him  eu*e  right,  and  the  Governor  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  Texas  are  wrong 
and  those  public  officers  in  Texas  who 
have  sided  with  them  are  wrong.  Con- 
nally, Carr,  and  others  are  fighting  the 
basic  right  of  people  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord 
my  remarks  at  Houston,  Tex.,  last  Friday 
evening,  March  4  under  the  title  of  "A 


Plan  To  Bring  Texas  Into  the  20th  Cen- 
tury Politically  and  Govemmentally," 
which  deals  mainly  with  the  right  to 
vote  In  Texas  and  the  restriction  on  that 
right  to  vote  that  people  of  Texas  have 
suffered  for  many  years. 

Mr.  {Resident,  I  also  ask  unanimoiu 
consent  to  print  at  this  point  in  ttie 
Record  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Texas, 
Austin  division,  under  the  title  of  "V.S. 
of  America,  plaintiff,  v.  State  of  Texas,  et 
ol.,  defendants,"  Civil  Action  No.  1570, 
before  Brown  and  Thomberry,  circuit 
Judges,  and  Spears,  district  judge,  and 
the  decree  In  that  same  cause  dated  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  radio  report  to  the  people 
of  Texas  on  the  weekend  of  the  5th  and 
Sth  of  March  1966,  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 
A   Plan    To    Bbims    Tsxab    Into    the   aorn 

CENTUBT    POUXICALLT     and    OOVXaNllEKT4U.T 

(A  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Ralph  W. 
Tarbobougr  at  the  Four-State  COPK 
meeting  in  Houston,  Tex.,  at  the  1966  Go 
Union  Banquet,  March  4, 1066) 

Friends  and  fellow  Texans,  trying  to  de- 
velop a  plan  to  bring  Texas  into  the  20tb 
century  politically  and  govemmentally  msy 
at  first  glance  appear  to  be  an  impcaslble 
task.  However.  I  can  tell  you  that  we  al- 
ready have  the  basic  tools  here  in  Texas. 

These  tools  are:  first,  a  progressive,  for- 
ward-looking majority  of  the  Texas  people, 
and  second,  the  right  to  vote.  That  Is  all 
we  need  for  the  Texas  people  to  be  able  to 
express  their  wishes  and  to  elect  those  people 
who  are  willing  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
Texas  people  that  we  enter  into  the  30th 
centiiry. 

However,  the  difficulty  is  that  we  still  have 
some  people  with  18th  century  Ideas  who 
are  trying  their  best  to  hold  back  progress 
in  this  State  and  who  have  used  every  power 
in  their  hands  to  keep  the  Texas  people  from 
voting  in  this  State.  For  where  the  people 
vote,  they  will  vote  for  progress. 

For  many  years.  I  have  been  fighting  the 
poll  tax  as  a  barrier  to  the  right  to  vote. 
Tet,  it  was  not  the  establishment  SUte  gov- 
ernment of  Texas  who  finally  struck  this 
down,  but  it  was  a  three-Judge  Federal  court 
composed  of  three  Texas  Judges.  Those  In 
political  and  governmental  power  In  this 
State  didn't  want  the  voters  to  be  able  to 
vote. 

And  when  the  February  special  session  of 
the  Texas  Legislature  was  called,  those  in 
power  did  not  pass  a  law  to  try  to  help  more 
people  in  Texas  to  vote,  but  rather  they  were 
trying  every  way  they  could  think  of  to  keep 
the  Texas  people  from  voting. 

They  fear  the  people;  they  distrust  the 
people,  and  the  people  of  Texas  should  ask 
why. 

Now  It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  thing  s 
man  representing  the  people  of  this  SUte 
should  be  afraid  of  Is  letting  the  people  of 
the  State  vote — niaybe  the  facto  of  the  mat- 
ter are  that  the  people  of  this  State  are  not 
being  represented,  but  only  a  few  InteresU 
are  conUollIng  the  SUte  and  they  are  trying 
to  keep  It  that  way. 

Why  else  would  a  representative  of  the 
people  advocate  a  restrictive,  retrogressive 
system  of  annual  registration  which  only 
five  States  in  this  Nation  still  have?  I  W"' 
tell  you  why.  It  Is  because  they  are  afraid  of 
the  people,  and  afraid  of  the  vote. 

When  this  same  three-Judge  court  decided 
that  it  would  caU  upon  Its  agents  to  gather 
the  facts  to  protect  the  people's  constltu- 
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Uonal  rights  during  this  Iln^tted  2-week  peri- 
od of  registration,  this  samie  powerful  estab- 
lishment minority  said  fttiat  they  were 
Insulted.  ii 

It  Is  a  strange  public  oflclal  who  thinks 
thst  It  is  an  Insult  to  h^ve  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people  bf  this  State  pro- 
tected. Why  would  any  ^bllc  official  be 
afraid  of  the  scrutiny  of  hisnest  people  who 
were  trying  to  protect  tl^e  constitutional 
righto  of  voters? 

I  will  tell  you  why — becniuse  these  are  the 
very  people  who  have  been  sgalnst  the  voters 
all  of  their  public  life.  We  are  trying  to 
bring  Texas  Into  the  20th  oontury  and  these 
people  are  still  fighting  the  constitutional 
righto  that  this  country  wrote  back  In  the 
18th  century.  I  say  that  people  who  are 
aOO  years  behind  the  times  ire  not  represent- 
ing the  Texas  people.  j 

One  hundred  and  thirty,  years  ago  last 
Wednesday,  Texas  declared  Tits  Independence 
from  Mexico.  One  of  the  feasons  was  that 
Mexico  had  not  provided  an  ndequate  public 
educational  system  for  the  dhlldren  of  Texas. 
For  this,  the  fwople  of  Texas  revolted.  Last 
year  the  State  of  Texas  dropiped  from  29th  In 
the  Nation  In  education  to  80th  In  the  Na- 
tion, at  a  time  when  the  Texas  establish- 
ment was  saying  that  we  were  making  prog- 
ress. Now  here  is  what  they  call  progress: 
Over  the  last  10  years,  TexM  ranks  39th  In 
the  percent  of  increase  In,  expendltiu-e  for 
education  per  pupil— 38  States  are  improving 
their  educational  systems  faiater  than  we  are. 

Now,  let  me  remind  you  ihat  Texas  ranks 
Ho.  6  in  the  Nation  In  gross  Income, 
yet  the  establishment  Is  cointent  to  remain 
30th  in  education,  and  then  call  It  progress. 
Progress  is  going  to  come  In  this  State  at  the 
polls,  because  the  people  of  TexM  want  prog- 
rea.  and  If  Texas  revolted  130  years  ago 
over  Inadequate  education^  they  have  the 
•ame  bone  of  contention  no^. 

Great  progress  has  been  achieved  on  the 
Federal  level  to  make  programs  available  to 
the  State  that  they  themselves  are  not  pro- 
Tiding.  Texas,  which  ranks  3ad  In  the  Nation 
In  per  capita  Income,  can  be  one  of  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  these  programs,  because  the 
greater  a  State's  need,  the  more  It  is  eligible 
for.  Yet,  we  have  been  told  that  Texas  is  not 
getting  30  Federal  aid  programs— mainly  be- 
cause the  State  Is  not  putting  up  the  match- 
ing funds.  But  there  has  been  some  ex- 
pounding on  that  problem  toa  The  fault,  we 
»re  told,  is  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  does 
Mt  take  special  steps  to  chapnel  these  funds 
tnrough  thoroughly  estubUshed  SUte 
agencies. 

Now,  what  does  this  meant  It  means  that 
the  power  structure  who  control  these  agen- 
des  are  telling  the  Federal  Ctovernment  that 
uiey  would  not  make  any  fecial  efforts  to 
get  money  for  the  Texas  people  who  need  it 
unless  It  is  placed  directly  within  their 
power  structure.  In  other  words.  If  any 
sttempt  Is  made  to  give  the  money  to  Uie 
people  that  they  are  trying  t<)  keep  from  vot- 
ing, then  they  would  not  ci)0perate. 

They  are  saying  "put  the :  money  right  In 
my  hand,  and  I  will  Uke  cite  of  the  rest." 

1  «ay  that  if  the  representatives  of  the 
P«ople  are  Interested  In  the  people  then  they 
wui  try  to  Uke  advantage  of  every  program 
wat  win  benefit  the  people^that  Is.  If  they 
are^lnterested  in  the  Interest*  of  the  people 

For  Texas  to  come  Into  tli«  20th  century, 
tte  voters  are  going  to  haVe  to  go  to  the 
pous  and  vote  for  men  who  Have  ideas  of  the 
«lh  century.  Those  men  vtlxo  support  the 
l^,V^  °^  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
■^  the  Great  Society  and  those  who  will  let 
»«  people  vote.  This  is  tha  way  Into  the 
»^b  century— with  the  baHot. 

The  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  those  who 
«e  against  the  people  being  able  to  vote  Is 
w  use  our  votes  for  those  men  who  are  for 
»e  people  and  the  Great  So«Jety.    Men  who 

*  against  President  Johnson's  war  on  pov- 


erty and  try  to  thwart  Ito  effectiveness;  who 
atuck  the  social  security  and  medicare  pro- 
grams and  condemn  the  voting  rights  bUl 
and  Its  protection  of  the  right  to  vote  are 
not  representing  the  best  Interests  of  Texas. 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Texas,  Austin  Division — Civil 
Action  No.  1570) 

United  States  of  America.  Plaintiff,  r.  The 
State  op  Texas,  et  al..  Defendants 

Circuit  Judge  Thornbeiwt.  In  this  action 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
challenges  the  validity  of  the  Texas  poll  Ux,' 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  10(b) 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  79  SUt. 
437,  and  42  U.S.C.  1971(c).  The  United 
SUtes  seeks  to  show  that  the  requirement  of 
the  payment  of  a  poll  Ux  as  a  precondition 
for  voting  In  Texas  Is  a  device  conceived  pri- 
marily to  deprive  Negroes  of  the  franchise 
and  that  it  has  continued  to  have  that  effect 
because  the  inadequate  and  disparate  educa- 
tional opportunity  given  Negroes  until  re- 
cent years  by  the  SUte  has  placed  them  at 
an  economic  disadvantage  and  made  the  pay- 
ment of  the  $1.75  poll  Ux  a  heavier  burden 
on  the  Negro  than  on  whites.  In  violation  of 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  The  United 
SUtes  also  alleges  that  the  Texas  poll  tax 
deprives  <Negroes  of  the  right  to  vote  under 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  and  that,  irre- 
spective of  any  discrimination,  it  is  invalid 
under  the  Due  Process  Clause  since  It  does 
not  have  any  adequate  SUte  Justification 
and  is  in  fact  a  restraint  and  a  charge  on 
the  exercise  of  the  fundamental  right  to  vote. 
Although  we  find  that  the  Texas  poll  tax  Is 
not  violative  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
or  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  discuss  at  length,  we  hold 
that  the  payment  of  a  poll  Ux  as  a  precon- 
dition to  voting  must  fall  as  an  unjustified 
restriction  on  one  of  the  most  basic  righto 
guaranteed  by  the  Due  Process  Clause. 

I 
The  United  SUtes  Attorney  General  filed 
a  complaint  Invoking  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
three-Judge  District  Ckjurt  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Righto  Act  of  1965,  {  10, 
79  SUt.  442-43.^    Jurisdiction  Is  also  asserted 


under  42   U.S.C.   1071."  28  UJS.C.   1345'  and 
28  U.S.C.  2281.' 

SUndlng  to  bring  this  suit  Is  established 
by  SecUon  10(b)  of  the  Voting  Righto  Act  of 


'  Similar  suite  are  being  prosecuted  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi  and  Virginia.  United  States 
V.  Alabama.  M.D.  Ala.  1965,  No.  225-N;  Unit- 
ed States  V.  Mississippi.  SX).  Miss.  1965,  No. 
3791;  Harper  v.  Virginia  State  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. Butts  V.  Harrison.  E.D.  Va.  1964;  240 
F.  Supp.  270,  appeal  pending.  34  L.W.  3234 
(brought  prior  to  Voting  Righto  Act  of  1065, 
United  SUtes  as  amicus  curiae) . 

'Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  Ux  as 
a  precondition  to  voting  (1)  precludes  per- 
sons of  limited  means  from  voting  or  Imposes 
unreasonable  financial  hardship  upon  such 
persons  as  a  precondition  to  their  exercise 
of  the  franchise,  (11)  does  not  bear  a  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  any  legitimate  SUte 
interest  in  the  conduct  of  elections,  and 
(111)  In  some  areas  has  the  purpose  or  effect 
of  denying  persons  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  race  or  color.  Uf>on  the  basis  of 
these  findings.  Congress  declares  that  the 
constitutional  right  of  citizens  to  vote  is 
denied  or  abridged  In  some  areas  by  the 
requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  precondition  to  voting. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress under  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
and  section  2  of  the  15th  amendment,  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  Institute  forthwith  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  such  actions.  Including  actions 
against  States  or  political  subdivisions,  for 
declaratory  Judgment  or  injunctive  relief 
against  the  enforcement  of  any  requirement 
of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  precondition 
to  voting,  or  substitute  therefor  enacted  after 


November  1,  1964,  as  wiU  be  necessary  to 
implement  the  declaration  of  subsection  (a) 
and  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  district  courto  of  the  United  States 
shaU  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  actions  which 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of 
three  Judges  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Uie 
Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  to  assign 
the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  to  participate  In  the  hearing  and 
determination  thereof,  and  to  cause  the 
cnse  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

'Sec.  1971. (a)(1)  All  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  otherwise  qualified  by  law  to 
vote  at  any  election  by  the  peoftle  In  any 
SUte,  Territory,  district,  county,  city,  parish, 
township,  school  district,  municipality,  or 
other  territorial  subdivision,  shall  be  entitled 
and  allowed  to  vote  at  all  such  elections, 
without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude;  any  constitution,  law. 
custom,  usage,  or  regulation  of  any  SUte  or 
Territory,  or  by  or  under  Ito  authority,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(c)  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice  which  would  deprive  any  other  per- 
son of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  sub- 
secUon  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  may  Institute  for  the  United 
States,  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  SUtes, 
a  civil  action  or  other  proper  proceeding  for 
preventive  relief.  Including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order.  If  in  any 
such  proceeding  literacy  is  a  relevant  fact 
there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  any  person  who  has  not  been  adjudged 
an  incompetent  and  who  has  completed  the 
sixth  grade  In  a  public  school  In,  or  a  pri- 
vate school  accredited  by,  any  Stote  or  ter- 
ritory, the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Conmionwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo  where  Instruc- 
tion Is  carried  on  predominantly  In  the  Eng- 
lish language,  possesses  sufficient  literacy, 
comprehension,  and  intelllgenfi^^*  vote  In 
any  Federal  election.  In  any  proceeding 
hereunder  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  liable 
for  coste  the  same  as  a  private  person. 
Whenever,  in  a  proceeding  instituted  under 
this  subsection  any  official  of  a  SUte  or  sub- 
division thereof  is  alleged  to  have  committed 
any  act  or  practice  constituting  a  depriva- 
tion of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  act  or 
practice  shall  also  be  deemed  that  of  the 
State  and  the  State  may  be  Joined  as  a 
party  defendant  and.  If,  prior  to  the  institu- 
tion of  such  proceeding,  such  official  has  re- 
signed or  has  been  relieved  of  his  office  and 
no  successor  has  assumed  such  office,  the 
proceeding  may  be  instituted  against  the 
State. 

(d)  The  district  courto  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
the  party  aggrieved  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

*  Sec.  1345.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  Act  of  Congress,  the  district  courto  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  of  all  civil  actions, 
suits  or  proceedings  commenced  by  the 
United  SUtes,  or  by  any  agency  or  officer 
thereof  expressly  authorized  to  sue  by  Act 
of  Congress. 

•Sec.  2281.  An  Interlocutory  or  i>ermanent 
injunction  restraining  the  enforcement,  oper- 
ation or  execution  of  any  SUte  sutute  by 
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1966  under  wblcb  tbe  Attorney  General  la 
-  suthorlMd  and  directed  to  InaUtute  fortb- 
wlth  *  •  *  action*  •  •  •  agalnat  the  en- 
forcement of  any  requirement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poU  tax  a«  a  precondition  to  Tot- 
Ing  •  •  •■■  In  areaa  where  the  requirement 
of  such  taxes  denies  or  abrldgea  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  citizens  to  vote.  The  de- 
fendanU  are  the  State  of  Texas,  the  Judges 
of  Election  for  Precinct  Number  239  of  Travis 
County.  Texas,  the  Mayor  of  Austin,  Texas, 
the  Travis  County  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Executive  Committees  and  their  Chair- 
men, and  the  Tax  Assessor-Collector  of  Travis 
County,  Texas.* 

II 

Although  frequenUy  thought  of  as  a  tax 
on  the  privilege  of  voting,  the  poll  tax  Is  ac- 
tually a  head  tax.  In  tnU  context,  "poll- 
means  "head"  rather  than  the  term  cus- 
tomarily used  to  describe  a  place  of  voting.' 
The  first  poll  tax  <n  Texas,  one  dollar  on 
white  males  from  21  to  66.  was  levied  on 
June  la.  1837."  soon  after  Texas  declared  Its 
Independence  from  Mexico  and  became  a  Re- 
public. From  that  time  up  until  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  In  1902,  there  was  no 
relation  between  the  poll  Ux  and  the  right 
to  vote.*  Negroes  were  enfranchised  In  Texas 
in  1809  ■*  and  became  liable  for  the  poll  tax 
In  1870."  By  1870.  there  were  60.000  Negro 
and  60.000  white  voters  on  the  rolls.  Pro- 
posals to  make  payment  of  the  poll  tax  a 
qualification  for  voting  were  first  raised  In 
the  1876  ConsUtutlonal  Convention "  and 
frequently  thereafter."*  Plnally.  In  1901  the 
Texas  Legislature,  by  Joint  Resolution,  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment  to  make 
payment  of  the  poll  tax  a  prerequisite  to 
voting."  and  In  1902  the  voters  of  Texas  ap- 
proved." 

We  cannot  Improve  on  the  following  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  Texas  poll  tax  re- 
quirements found  In  the  United  States-  brief: 
In  order  to  vote  in  general,  cpeclal  and  pri- 
mary elections  of  the  cities,  counties  and 
State,  a  person  must  be  ( 1 )  twenty-one  years 
old.  (2)  a  citizen.  (3)  a  resident  of  the  State 
for  one  year  and  of  the  district  or  county  In 


which  the  elecUon  U  held  for  six  months, 
and  (4)  a  holder  of  a  poll  t^ax  receipt.  If  li- 
able for  the  tax.'*  The  same  preconditions 
apply  to  voting  for  federal  officials  except 
that  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  ■'  has  been 
prohibited  by  the  adopUon  of  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Amendment.  Insane  persons,  paupers 
supported  by  the  county,  and  persons  con- 
victed of  a  felony  whose  civil  rights  have  not 
been  restored  are  disqualified  from  voting." 

The  poll  tax  Is  Imposed  on  all  residents  of 
the  State  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  sixty  as  of  January  1  of  the  tax  year." 
The  amount  of  the  tax  Is  $1.60.'»  but  coun- 
ties are  authorized  to  require  payment  of  an 
additional  $.26  to  defray  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion. In  addition,  cities  are  authorized  to 
impose  a  poll  tax''  of  $1.00  as  a  precondition 
to  voting  In  city  elections.  The  tax  must  be 
paid  between  October  1  of  the  tax  year  and 
January  31  of  the  following  year."  The 
deadline  for  payment  precedes  general  elec- 
tions In  November  by  nine  months.  The 
Texas  Constitution  allocates  one  dollar  of  the 
tax  to  public  education." 

Persons  over  the  age  of  sixty  on  January 
1  of  the  tax  year  are  exempt  from  the  tax." 
but.  If  they  live  in  a  city  of  over  10.000 
population,  they  must  obtain  "overage"  cer- 
tificates of  exemption  during  the  same  four- 
month  period  that  poll  taxes  are  paid." 
Persons  over  sixty  who  live  In  small  towns  or 
rural  areas  are  allowed  to  vote  without  pay- 
ing poll  taxes  or  procuring  a  certificate  of 
exemption.  Persons  who  became  21  after  the 
beginning  of  the  tax  year  but  before  the 
election,  regardless  of  the  population  of  their 
area  of  residence,  must  obtain  a  certificate 
of  exemption  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
election."  The  same  rule  applies  to  persons 
who  became  residents  of  the  State  after 
January  1  of  the  tax  year." 

PoU  taxes  are  paid  to  and  certificates  of 
exemption  are  Issued  by  the  County  Tax  As- 
sessor-Collectors who  are  agents  of  the  State 
for  this  purpose."  Payment  of  poll  taxes 
may  be  tendered  In  person  or  mailed,  and, 


restraining  the  action  of  any  officer  of  such 
State  In  the  enforcement  of  execution  of  such 
statute  or  of  an  order  made  by  an  adminis- 
trative board  or  commission  acting  under 
State  statutes,  shall  not  be  granted  by  any 
district  court  or  Judge  thereof  upon  the 
ground  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  such 
statute  unless  the  application  therefor  Is 
heard  and  determined  by  a  district  court  of 
three  Judges  under  section  2284  of  this  title. 
*The  defendants  other  than  the  State  of 
Texas  were  named  because  they  typify  offi- 
cials throughout  the  State  who  have  statu- 
tory duties  In  the  enforcement  of  the  poll  tax. 
'  Texas  Legislative  Council.  Staff  Research 
Report:  A  Survey  of  Taxation  In  Texas.  Part 
IIB.  68  (1962)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Texas 
Legislative  Council  |. 

■  Laws  of   the  Republic  of  Texas  1837.  at 
269.  262. 

•Texas  Legislative  Council.  71-73. 
■°Tex.  Const,  art.  m.  i  1  (1869);  Tex.  Laws 
1870.  at  24. 

"  Tex.  Laws  1870.  at  199. 
■^  Journal   of   the  Constitutional   Conven- 
tion of  1875.  at  238;  Texas  Legislative  Coun- 
cil 72. 

"TexM  Legislative  Council  73.  Proposals 
were  introduced  in  the  Texas  Legislature  in 
1879  (Tex.  Laws  1879.  at  46:  Tex.  H.  Jour. 
1879.  at  716);  in  1883  (Tex.  H.  Jour.  1883,  at 
716);  In  1889  (Tex.  H.  Jour.  1889.  at  688);  In 
1891  (Tex.  H.  Jour.  1891.  at  69) ;  In  1896  (Tex. 
H.  Jour.  1896,  at  40);  In  1899  (Tex.  H.  Jour. 
1899.  at  446);  and  finally  in  1901  as  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Texas  Constitution 
(Tex.  H.  Jour.  1901.  at  66.  69.  176;  Tex.  S. 
Jour.  1901.  at  29). 

'•Tex.  8.  Jour.  1901,  at  29;  Tex.  H.  Jour. 
1901.  at  176. 
»  Tex.  8.  Jour.  1903.  at  877. 


'•  Tex.  Const,  art.  VI.  i  2;  Tex.  Election 
Code  art.  5.02  (Supp.  1966). 

'•  U.S.  Const,  amend.  XXIV: 
"Sec.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  In  any  primary  or  other  elec- 
tion for  President  or  Vice  President,  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Representative  In  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  by  reason  of  failure  to 
pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

"Sxc.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legUla- 
tlon." 

A  poll  tax  receipt  for  Federal  elections 
must  be  obtained  during  the  same  period 
that  regular  poll  taxes  are  collected.  The 
receipt,  generally  marked  "Poll  Tax  Not 
Paid."  is  honored  for  Federal  elections  only. 
Tex.  Election  Code  art.  6.02a   (Supp.   1965). 

'«Tex.  Const,  art.  VI,  II;  Tex.  Election 
Code.  art.  6.01  (Suppl  1965) . 

'•Tex.  Qen.  Tax  Code  art.  2.01  (Supp. 
1966);  Texas  Election  Code  art.  6.02  (Supp. 
1965) .  Imposition  of  a  poll  Ux  by  the  legis- 
lature is  expressly  authorized  by  the  Texas 
Constitution.    Tex.  Const,  art.  vm  !  1. 

"•  The  tax  Is  limited  to  H.OO  for  Insane  and 
blind  persons,  persons  suffering  from  certain 
permanent  physical  disabilities,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  active  State  mllltla.  Tex.  Gen. 
Tax  Code  art.  2.01  (Supp.  1966);  Tex.  Elec- 
tion Code  art.  6.02  (Supp.  1966). 

"Tex.  Rev.  Clc.  SUt.  art.  1030  (1963). 

"  Tex.  Election  Code  art.  6.09  (Supp.  1965) . 

»•  Tex.  Const,  art.  VII.  i  3.  The  remaining 
$JJO  Is  allocated  for  general  revenue  purposes. 
Tex.  Election  Code  art.  6.09   (Supp.  1966). 

"Tex.  Election  Code  art.  6.09  (Supp.  1965). 

"Tex.  Election  Code  art.  8.16  (Supp.  1966) . 

•*  Tex.  Election  Code  art.  8.17  (Supp.  1966) . 

•'/bid. 

•Tex.  Election  Code  arU.  8.11-5.13  (Supp. 
1965). 


In  either  case,  payment  may  be  made  by  the 
taxpayer  himself  or  by  certain  close  rela- 
tives.* The  taxpayer  must  use  his  own 
money  to  pay  the  tax.  since  willfully  loaning 
or  advancing  money  to  another  person  for 
poll  tax  payment  Is  punishable  by  a  $500 
fine." 

A  County  Tax  Assessor-Collector  "may  at 
such  places  as  shall  In  his  discretion  be  nec- 
essary or  advisable"  appoint  deputies  (or  the 
purpose  of  accepting  poll  tax  payments  and 
issuing  certlQcates  of  exemption.''  In  coun- 
ties containing  a  city  of  10,000  or  more  In- 
habitants, other  than  the  county  seat, 
provision  Is  made  by  statute  for  a  poll  tax 
deputy  to  accept  payments  and  Issue  exemp- 
tion certificates  In  the  city,  but  only  during 
the  month  of  January.**  These  statutes  ap- 
pear to  be  the  only  provisions  of  Texas  law 
related  directly  to  procedures  for  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  poll  taxes.  The  State 
Comptroller  has  broad  statutory  authority 
to  prescribe  forms  and  Issue  Instructions  to 
County  Tax  Assessor-Collectors,'*  and  has  is- 
sued a  manual  containing  forms  and  instruc- 
tions relating  to  assessment,  collection  and 
record-keeping  procedures  for  various  Stat« 
taxes. 

Texas  does  not  have  a  separate  system  for 
registration  of  voters.  At  the  time  he  payi 
his  poll  taxes,  a  prospective  voter  Is  required 
to  show  that  he  satisfies  the  voting  precon- 
ditions of  age,  citizenship  and  residence. 
This  Information  Is  recorded  on  his  poll  tax 
receipt,  a  copy  of  which  Is  retained  for  use 
by  the  Tax  Assessor-Collector  in  compiling 
lists  of  qualified  voters.'^  Before  April  1  of 
each  year,  the  Tax  Assessor-Collector  of  each 
county  Is  required  to  compile  and  certify 
lists  of  the  names  of  qualified  voters,  by  elec- 
tion precinct,  who  have  paid  their  poll  taxes 
or  received  certificates  of  exemption  during 
the  statutory  four-month  period.*  These 
lists  are  ultimately  transmitted  to  the  pre- 
cinct Judges  of  election."*  With  certain  mi- 
nor exceptions."  only  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  such  lists  or  on  supplemental  lists 
are  allowed  to  vote." 


» Ibid. 

»»Tex.  Penal  Code  art.  204  (1952). 

""Ttx.  Election  Code  art.  5.11  (Supp.  1965). 

*»Tex.  Election  Oode  art.  6.19  (1952). 

»Tex.  Rev.  Civ.  Stat.  art.  7201  (1960). 

0*  Tex.  Election  Code  arts.  5.14.  5.16  (Supp. 
1966). 

">In  addition,  the  County  Tax  Assessor- 
Collectors  are  required  to  file  a  monthly  re- 
port with  the  State  Comptroller  during  the 
four-month  poll  tax  season  (October  through 
January).  The  form  for  this  report  la  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Comptroller  and  reflecU 
the  number  of  poll  taxes  paid  and  certificates 
of  exemption  Issued  during  the  monthly 
reporting  period. 

"•Tex.  Election  Code  art.  6.22  (Supp. 
1965). 

"  Persons  who  pay  poll  taxes  In  one  county 
and  thereafter  move  to  another  county  or  to 
another  election  precinct  In  the  same  county 
may.  upon  complying  at  the  polls  with  cer- 
tain conditions,  vote  In  the  preclilct  of  their 
new  residence,  even  though  their  names  do 
not  appear  In  the  precinct  list  of  qualified 
voters.  This  procedure  does  not  apply  to  per- 
sons who  move  Into  or  change  election  dis- 
tricts within  a  city  of  over  10.000  population. 
Such  persons  must  present  their  poll  tax 
receipts,  certificates  of  exemption,  or  affi- 
davits of  loss  thereof  to  the  Tax  Assessor- 
Collector  and  have  their  names  added  to  the 
list  of  qualified  voters.  Tex.  Election  Code 
art.  6.16   (Supp.  1966).  „„  „h« 

As  noted  supra,  p.  10,  persons  over  60  wno 
live  In  small  towns  and  rural  areas  »«  not 
required  to  pay  poll  texes  or  procure  certin- 
catea  of  exemption. 

"  If  a  Judge  of  election  allows  a  person  to 
vote  whoae  name  Is  required  to  be  »8t«<l  °^ 
is  not  so  listed,  the  Judge  U  subject  to  a  »9w 
fine.    Tex.  Penal  Code  art.  216  (1952) . 
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The  United  States  ur(  ss  a  number  <a 
theories  as  the  basis  of  its  attack  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  poll  tax.  It  con- 
tends that  the  State  of  Hexas  by  falling  to 
provide  Negroes  with  educational  opportu- 
nities equivalent  to  those  gflven  to  white 
students  has  limited  their  income-producing 
potential  and  that,  as  a  result,  the  payment 
of  the  poll  tax  Is  a  more  difficult  burden  on 
the  Negro  than  on  the  ;aon-Negro.  This 
disparity  of  educational  and  economic  op- 
portunity when  coupled  <wlth  a  historical 
structure  of  social  and  p01ltical  segregation 
Is  asserted  to  have  deprlv^  Negroes  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  I4W  guaranteed  by 
the  14th  amendment.  1 

To  establish  this  theory. Ithe  United  States 
offered  evidence  of  the  reltitlonship  between 
educational  level  and  income  potential  and 
statistics  showing  the  Inferior  educational 
and  vocational  training  formerly  provided 
Negroes.  Charts  and  figuMB  were  presented 
to  show  the  disparity  In  annual  Instructional 
expenditures  per  pupil,  in  teacher  salaries.  In 
number  ot  pupils  per  teaoher,  and  In  the 
value  of  school  property  and  equipment.* 

As  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  poll  tax  on 
Negroes,  the  United  States  submitted  sta- 
tistics on  the  number  of  Whites  and  Negroes 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  60  who  actually 
paid  the  ix>ll  tax  as  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  potentially  eligible  voters  of  each 


>See  the   following  tabU: 

Texas  Stat4  totals 

TEAItLT    INST^UCnONAI.    pCPENDITITIlES    PER 
PUPIl 


1930-31. 
1934-%S. 
I940-41. 
1B4(M7. 
1953-JB. 
lOfK-ST. 


TKACHE*    BilClARIES 


1930-31. 
1934-%. 
I940-(I. 
1946-47. 
1951-52. 


White 


Negro 


18 
'.>G 

ta 

i:j3 
190 


1:1,033 

900 

1.140 

1.905 

1,707 


.W7 

704 

1..5:'1 

1,640 


NTrMBER   or   '-•JPH.S   PER  tEACHER- 
ItAILT    ATTEIt^ANCE 


1930-."ll. 
1934-35. 
1940-41. 
1946-47. 
19.54-55. 
1980-ei. 


NUMBER    or    PTTPILS 

ENROLLMk^fT 


31 
31 

27 
29 

22 
22 


nCR    TEACHES 


25 
23 


44 

41 


20 


VALPE    or    SCHOOL    PROttRTT     AND    EQUIP- 
MENT    PER     TEAR     PER     CHILD 


1930-31: 

r'rofHTly 

K<iuipineiit.. 
I9a.5-3«: 

••roperty 

l*rop»rlv 

i»4.m2;""'"""-- 

I'roperty 

E'luiptneut.. 


White 


$149. 00 
7.10 

150.00 
9.00 

201.00 
14.00 

22.5.00 
22.00 


Negro 


$38.00 
1.28 

55.00 
2.00 

A4.00 
3.00 

7.V  00 
6.00 


race.  Their  figures  for  187  out  of  254  coun- 
ties showed  that  67.3  percent  of  the  eligible 
whites  paid  the  poll  tax  In  1964,  while  45.3 
percent  of  the  eligible  Negroes  paid.**  The 
United  States  contends  that  this  variation 
of  12  percent  demonstrates  the  discrimina- 
tory effect  of  the  poll  tax  on  Negroes  whose 
Income  potential  has  been  stymied  by  lack 
of  educational  opportunity. 

The  United  States  also  argues  that,  aside 
from  consideration  of  race,  the  poll  tax  nec- 
essarily discriminates  against  the  poor,  deny- 
ing them  equal  protection  of  the  law.  To 
support  this  contention,  the  United  States 
offered  evidence  that  one  purpose  of  the 
adoption  of  poll  tax  payments  as  a  precondi- 
tion for  voting  was  to  disenfranchise  the 
poor  who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Pop- 
ulist Party."  The  deposition  of  Mollie  Or- 
Bhansky.  an  expert  on  poverty,  was  Intro- 
duced to  show  that,  for  persons  living  "below 
the  poverty  line,"  "  the  poll  tax  fee  must 
compete  with  the  basic  necessities  of  life, 
placing  a  substantial  handicap  upon  the 
poor's  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote.'^ 

As  evidence  that  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
the  Texas  poll  tax  Is  to  discriminate  against 
Negroes  In  violation  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  United  States  traced  the  historical 
development  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Although 
various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  ex- 
plain the  passage  of  the  1902  constitutional 
amendment  making  payment  of  the  poll  tax 
a  prerequisite  for  voting,  the  United  States 
submitted  excerpts  from  speeches  of  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  amendment, 
from  newspaper  articles  and  editorials,  and 
from  the  comments  of  historians  to  show 
Its  discriminatory  objective." 


"The  State  asserted  that  55.9  percent  of 
the  white  population  over  21  had  qualified  to 
vote  and  that  50.2  percent  of  the  Negroes  over 
21  years  had  so  qualified.  The  discrepancy 
between  these  figures  may  be  explained  by 
the  State's  Inclusion  in  its  calculations  of 
those  who  received  free  poll  taxes  and  exemp- 
tions— i.e.,  those  who  had  Just  reached  21 
years  of  age.  those  over  60  years  of  age.  and 
those  who  received  the  free  Federal  poll  tax 
receipts. 

*'  See  Infra,  p.  20. 

"The  "poverty  line"  Is  defined  in  relation 
to  calculations  of  a  minimum  adequate  level 
of  living. 

•*  Miss  Orshansky  estimated  that  at  least 
600.000  Texans  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
69  are  living  below  the  poverty  line. 

"Delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion: 

Delegate  Mills  "said  he  understood  this  as 
a  thrust  against  the  colored  men.  and  was  a 
violation  of  their  rights."  State  Gazette 
(Austin.  Tex.) ,  Oct.  7,  1875.  quoted  in  McKay, 
The  Texas  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875, 
at  168. 

Delegate  Weaver  contended : 

"Neither  do  I  consider  It  an  argument  of 
any  value,  that  it  might  deprive  the  colored 
man  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  This  Is  not  an 
argument  to  me.  I  believe  In  the  supremacy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  above  negroe  •  •  • 
but  •  •  •  I  believe  that  the  negroes,  as  Mr. 
Mills  has  said,  will  sell  their  hats,  boots,  and 
shoes  to  pay  their  tax  and  qualify  themselves 
for  the  polls  and  will  struggle  to  the  last. 
Nay,  I  do  not  know  but  that  some  of  them 
would  even  steal  to  get  enough  to  pay  their 
poll  tax  and  vote." 

State  Gazette  (Austin.  Tex.).  Oct.  14,  1875, 
quoted  In  McKay.  The  Texas  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1875.  at  171. 

According  to  Judge  Balllnger,  also  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Convention : 

"They  bad  proposed  a  poll  tax.  intending 
merely,  whatever  they  might  say  to  the  con- 
trary, to  reach  the  colored  people  and  make 
it  a  fundamental  condition  of  suffrage  •  •  • . 
Whatever  argument  might  be  used  In  Its  de- 
fense, the  clause  was  simply  a  restriction  on 


Insight  Into  the  motives  of  Texas  voters 
can  be  gained,  the  United  States  contends, 
by  viewing  the  Texas  amendment  as  part  of 
the  Southern  movement  to  use  the  poll  tax 
rather  than  Intimidation  to  disfranchise  the 
Negro."  Between  1889  and  1902,  ten  South- 
em  states  made  the  poll  tax  a  prerequisite 
for  voting."'  Florida  led  off  in  1889,''  fol- 
lowed by  Mississippi  "  and  Tennessee  *"  in 
1890.  Arkansas  "^  In  1892,  South  Carolina  In 
1895.'  Louisiana  In  1898,"  North  Carolina  in 


the  right  of  suffrage  of  the  poor  people  of 
the  State." 

State  Gazette  (Austin.  Tex.).  Oct.  8,  1875, 
quoted  In  McKay.  The  Texas  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1875.  at  181. 

Newspaper  articles  and  editorials: 

"It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  have  on  the 
suffragists  of  Texas.  It  Is  asserted  by  some 
that  Its  ostensible  object  of  Increasing  the 
revenues  of  the  State  will  not  be  realized; 
that,  in  fact,  the  prime  movers  in  this  piece 
of  legislation  never  had  the  object  of  adding 
to  the  revenues  of  the  State  In  view  and  that 
their  real  purpose  was  to  disfranchise  the 
shiftless  element  of  voters." 

San  Antonio  Dally  Express,  Nov.  8,  1902, 
p.  1,  col.  5: 

"Are  those  who  pay  nothing  toward  the 
support  of  the  government  the  peers  of  those 
who  do?  Has  the  drone  the  right  to  share 
equally  the  privileges  of  the  Industrious? 
Must  the  low  groveling  equal-before-the-law. 
lazy,  purchaseable  negro,  who  pays  no  taxes, 
have  the  privilege  of  neutralizing  the  vote  of 
a  good  citizen  and  taxpayer?" 

Houston  Telegraph,  Oct.  10,  1876.  quoted  in 
McKay,  Debates  of  the  Texas  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1875.  at  98. 

Scholars  and  Historians : 

Professor  Frederic  D.  Ogden,  the  leading 
student  of  the  poll  tax,  concluded  that  the 
"use  of  the  poll  tax  In  the  South  for  suffrage 
restriction  dates  back  primarily  to  the  period 
from  1890  to  1908.  •  •  •  It  U  obvious  that 
one  reason  why  southern  states  adopted  the 
poll  tax  and  other  suffrage  restrictions  In 
the  period  from  1890  to  1908  was  to  dis- 
franchise the  Negro.  •  •  •  In  Mississippi, 
payment  of  the  tax  was  made  a  voting  pre- 
requisite largely  because  of  the  belief  that 
whites  would  be  more  apt  to  pay  it  than 
Negroes.  The  situation  was  similar  In 
Texas." 

Ogden,  The  Poll  Tax  In  the  South,  2,  4-6.  7 
(Univ.  Ala.  Press  1968).  (footnotes  omitted), 
cited  m  Harman  v.  Forssenius,  1965,  380  U.S. 
528.  629,  539,  540. 

*  Ogden.  op  cit.  supra,  note  44,  at  5,  7-10, 
30-31. 

"  Texas  Legislative  Council  70. 

•'  Fla.  Laws  1889.  ch.  3859.  at  13. 

«-Miss.  Const.  H241.  243  (1890);  Miss. 
Code  55  3160-63  (1942  .  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Mississippi  has  explicitly  acknowledged 
that  the  State's  poll  tax  was  Intended  to  "ob- 
struct the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  the 
negro  race."  Ratiffe  v.  Beale,  1896.  74  Miss. 
247.  266-67.  268. 

••Tenn.  Acts  1890,  ch.  26,  at  67. 

f«  Ogden,  op  cit.  supra,  note  44.  at  2-3. 

"  Ibid.  Ogden  relates  that  at  the  South 
Carolina  Constitutional  Convention  of  1895 
which  adopted  the  tax,  Benjamin  R.  Tillman 
decried  Negro  voting  and  stated  the  Conven- 
tion's purpose  to  be  "to  put  such  safeguards 
around  the  ballot  In  the  future,  to  so  restrict 
the  suffrage  and  circumscribe  It.  that  this  in- 
famy can  never  come  about  again."  Id.  at 
5-6. 

^  According  to  Ogden,  the  President  of  the 
Louisiana  Constitutional  Convention  that 
adopted  the  tax  commented  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution: "Doesn't  It  let  the  white  man 
vote,  and  doesn't  It  stop  the  Negro  from  vot- 
ing, and  Isn't  that  what  we  came  here  for? 
(applause)  "  (footnote  omitted) .     Id  at  6. 
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1900.«  AlatMm*  in  1901  "  Virginia  "  and  Tex- 
as In  1903.  and  OsorgU  •*  In  1008. 

A  1053  SUIT  R«port  to  the  Texas  Legis- 
lative Council "  concluded  that: 

"No  single  factor  accounts  for  acceptance 
of  the  poll  tn  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 
Obvloualjr,  the  movement  bad  been  under- 
way a  long  time,  aod  such  an  Issue,  constant- 
ly pressed,  has  a  way  of  eventually  gaining 
public  favor.  However,  It  would  appear  that 
at  least  three  Important  elements  were  In- 
volved. In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  de- 
sire to  purify  the  ballot.  This  was  one  of 
the  reasons  moat  often  advanced  by  sup- 
porters of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Api>arently,  they  felt  that  'vote-buy- 
ing' and  other  fraudulent  election  practices 
would  be  substantially  reduced  by  adding  to 
the  coat  of  vote-purchasing  and  by  having 
more  carefully  regulated  election  adminis- 
tration. Second,  there  was  a  desire  to  dis- 
franchise the  Negro.  And  third,  there  was 
the  essentially  defunct  Populist  Party.  The 
Populist  or  People's  Party  was  an  important 
element  In  the  politics  of  many  sections  of 
the  United  BUtes  during  the  1800's.  The 
party  was  radical  in  its  views  and  received 
Its  main  backing  from  struggling  farmers 
and  from  labor.  This  organization  was 
anathema  to  many  of  the  politicians  of  that 
day.  Thus  some  proponents  of  a  poll  tax 
requirement  for  voting  saw  In  it  a  meth- 
od of  disfranchising  the  people  who  had 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  Populist  Party."  " 

The  State  of  Texas  contends  that  there  la 
no  evidence  that  the  poll  tax  In  Texas  dls- 
criminatea  against  anyone  because  of  race  or 
economic  status.  The  State  notes  that  the 
poll  tax  Is  Imposed  on  everyone  between  the 
ages  of  31  and  80  and  that,  according  to  the 


"Id.  at  3. 

"The  author  de«crll>ed  the  debate  on  the 
tax  at  the  Alabama  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1001 ; 

"One  of  the  delegates  In  the  Alabama  Con- 
vention stated  that  he  believed  that  the  poll 
tax  would  disfranchise  ten  Negroes  to  one 
white  man.  Another  delegate,  who  approved 
using  the  revenue  for  educational  purposes, 
thought  that  the  Ux  would  both  disfranchise 
Negroes  and  educate  white  children.  Other 
members  of  this  convention  regarded  the  poll 
tax  as  the  primary  solution  for  their  suffrage 
problem,  frequently  stated  to  be  that  of  dis- 
franchising the  Negro  without  at  the  same 
time  disfranchising  any  whites.  (Footnotes 
omitted.)     Id.  at  0. 

■^  Va.  Const,  li  18.  30-33,  35.  38,  173.  Ogden 
also  quotes  a  delegate-supporter  of  the  poll 
tax  at  that  convention:  "It  will  not  do  away 
with  the  Negro  as  a  voter  altogether,  but  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  numbers  of 
the  moat  unworthy  and  trifling  of  that  race 
from  the  polls.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
better  in  view  of  the  fifteenth  amendment. 
Ogden,  op.  clt.  supra,  note  44,  at  7. 

■•  Oa.  AcU  1008,  at  37. 

"  The  Texas  Legislative  Council  is  an  organ 
of  the  State  Legialature  composed  of  fifteen 
legislators,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  operates  pur- 
suant to  State  law  with  a  professional  staff. 
Tex.  Rev.  Civ.  SUt.  art.  5439(b)    (1058). 

» Legislative  Council  Staff  Report,  p.  73 
( footnotes  omitted) . 

"The  United  States  asserts  that  the  tax 
was  not  linked  to  voting  for  the  purpose  or 
with  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  number  of 
payers.  The  percentage  of  those  liable  who 
were  paying  was  rlalng  before  the  tie  to 
voting  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  declined 
since.  Th\is.  53.8  percent  of  those  liable  paid 
In  1800,  but  only  33.6  percent  In  1060  and 
43.3  percent  In  1980." 


Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Voting  Rights  Commission  of  1061.  no 
voting  dlBcrimtnation  exists  In  Texas.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  Attorney  General  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

"Could  I  say  two  things.  One,  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  never  had  one  single  com- 
plaint on  voters'  discrimination  arising  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  The  point  3  that  I  want 
to  make,  a  higher  percentage  of  Negroes  are 
registered  in  proportion  to  the  Negro  popu- 
lation of  Texas  than  whites.  58  percent  of 
the  Negroes  are  registered;  58  percent  of  the 
whites  are  registered. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mexicans  registered  are  even  a  higher 
percentage  than  the  Negroes."  ■* 

The  United  States  asserts  that  these  figures 
should  not  b«  g^ven  weight  since  they  were 
based  on  "estimates"  made  by  the  Southern 
Regional  Council  which  have  proved  inac- 
curate In  the  light  of  the  evidence  assem- 
bled for  this  lawsuit. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  of  1061  con- 
cluded that: 

"The  right  to  vote  without  distinctions  of 
race  or  color — the  promise  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment— continues  to  suffer  abridgment.  In- 
vestigations, hearings,  and  studies  conducted 
by  the  Commission  since  Its  1969  Report  in- 
dicate, however,  that  discriminatory  dis- 
franchisement is  confined  to  certain  parts 
of  the  country — indeed  that  it  does  not  exist 
in  43  States.  But  in  about  100  counties  In 
Alabama,  Florida.  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee,  there  has  been  evidence,  in  vary- 
ing degree,  of  discriminatory  disfranchise- 
ment." " 

The  United  States  claims  that  the  defini- 
tion of  "discriminatory  dlsenfranchisement" 
did  not  Include  poll  taxes  and  their  effect,  but 
was  limited  to  overt  and  deliberate  dis- 
crimination and  that  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  abolish  the  poll 
tax  as  a  precondition  to  voting. 

rv 

In  the  light  of  the  evidence  assembled  by 
the  United  States  and  the  defendants,  this 
Court  hereby  makes  the  following  findings 
and  conclusions: 

( 1 )  A  primary  piirpose  of  the  1003  Amend- 
ment to  the  Texas  Constitution  making  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  ttuc  a  precondition  to  the  right 


■•Hearing  on  S.  1564  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Executive  Ses- 
sion), vol.  3,  at  117  (AprU  7,  1065). 

•*  Civil  Rights  Commission,  Report  on  Vot- 
ing, book  1,  at  133  (1061). 

*>  See  the  following  table: 


to  vote  was  the  desire  to  disenfranchise  the 
Negro  and  the  poor  white  supporters  of  the 
Populist  Party.  The  fact  that  the  Amend- 
ment was  conceived  for  this  Invidious  pur- 
pose over  half  a  centiu7  ago  Is  not  alone  a 
sufficient  reason  today  for  declaring  it  un- 
constitutional. 

(3)  This  Court  acknowledges  that  a  dual 
structure  of  society  developed  In  post-Civil 
War  Texas  and  has  resulted  In  a  denial  of 
equal  opportunities  to  the  Negro.  The  dis- 
parity In  state  support  of  white  and  Negro 
education  until  recent  years  stands  as  the 
most  vivid  example  of  this  dual  structure 
and  leaves  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
present  adult  Negro  population  as  products 
of  its  discrimination. 

(3)  Even  though  the  poll  tax  was  estab- 
lished as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in  part  to 
disenfranchise  the  Negro  and  even  though 
the  Negro  has  been  relegated  to  a  position  of 
second-class  opportunity  by  policies  of  segre- 
gation and  Inadequate  education,  the  evi- 
dence does  not  establish  that  the  poll  tax  in 
Texas  discriminates  against  Negroes  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  or  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause. 

The  evidence  clearly  shows,  and  the  United 
States  does  not  dispute,  that  at  least  during 
the  last  twenty  years  there  has  not  been  any 
attempt  to  use  the  poll  tax  overtly  to  deprive 
the  Negro  of  his  right  to  vote.  Despite  un- 
limited pretrial  discovery,  no  Instances  of 
outright  discrimination  have  been  shown  or 
alleged.  In  fact,  the  United  States  has  relied 
primarily  on  evidence  of  discrimination  in 
public  education  and  the  resulting  economic 
disadvantages  to  establish  that  the  poll  tax 
is  more  of  a  burden  upon  the  Negro  than 
upon  the  white  voter.  Although  we  con- 
sider the  United  States'  method  of  proof  s 
legitimate  means  for  reaching  such  a  conclu- 
sion, the  facts  will  not  support  a  finding  of 
racial  discrimination.  The  figures  most 
favorable  to  the  United  States'  position  indi- 
cate that  of  the  eligible  persons  between  the 
ages  of  31  and  60,  67.3  percent  of  the  whites 
and  45.3  percent  of  the  Negroes  pay  their  poll 
tax.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  both  of  these 
figures,  although  not  commendable  in  terms 
of  the  total  electorate,  are  substantial  and 
that  the  difference  between  them  Is  only  12 
percent.  If  the  disparity  had  been  larger,  we 
might  have  been  more  Inclined  to  accept  the 
evidence  of  a  historical  background  of  dis- 
crimination and  the  result  of  the  poll  tax 
sales  as  sufficient  to  Justify  a  finding  that  the 
poll  tax  discriminates  against  Negroes.  The 
disparity,  however.  Is  not  glaring.  Indeed.  It 
Is  relatively  small.  The  evidence  points  to 
other  possible  reasons  for  this  difference.  In 
some  counties,  the  percentage  of  both  white 
and  Negro  voters  paying  the  poll  tax  is  sub- 
stanUally  higher  than  the  average,"'  whUe  in 


Sample  counties  where  both  white  and  Negro  poll  tax  payments  are  higher  than  the 

average 


County 


Angelina 

Chambers... 

Hsrdln 

Lee 

Mootfoniery. 

Newton 

Babtne 

Sanlselnto.. 


Persons  21  to  S8 

PoU-tai  payen  (1064) 

(In  I960) 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

is,«a 

3;«7« 

11.S16 

1,837 

s,»n 

996 

S.aS8 

seo 

9.361 

l,aQS 

6.679 

948 

3.  DM 

706 

1.864 

422 

8,407 

2,M7 

7,243 

1,449 

3,916 

1,»4 

2.040 

706 

xm 

711 

1.7M 

493 

!.»« 

1.066 

1,068 

791 

Percent  of  personj  21  to 
at  paying  poll  tM 


White 


73.0 
77.6 
70.4 
66.6 
77.0 
69.5 
76.8 
948 


Negro 


6L7 
7S.7 
».l 
W.9 
M.7 
6S.t 
«.! 
74.  B 
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others  it  Is  lower."  In  a  :tw  counties,  the 
percentage  of  Negro  poll  taU  holders  exceeds 
that  of  white  poll  tax  holdett.'" 

Perhaps  this  Is  merely  a  reflection  of  the 
general  apathy  level  In  different  parts  of  the 
state.  A  mere  84,397  persons  out  of  a  possi- 
ble 1,495,988  eligible  took  advantage  of  the 
free  federal  exemptions.  "Che  figures  avail- 
able from  a  number  of  coitattes  with  heavy 
Negro  population  show  a  meager  response  to 
this  opportunity  to  vote  without  paying  the 
poll  tax." 

In  spite  of  all  the  evidence  submitted  by 
the  United  States,  there  ai«  still  too  many 
unknown  variables  which  mhjy  reasonably  ex- 
plain the  relatively  small  discrepancy  be- 
tween white  and  Negro  paytment  of  the  poll 
tax. 

(4)  The  United  States  asserts  that  the  poll 
tax  discriminates  against  thw  poor  as  a  class. 
Certainly,  we  may  assume  any  non-progres- 
sive tax  results  in  a  greater  hardship  on  the 
poor  than  on  the  non-poof.  The  question, 
however.  Is  whether  the  poll  tax  is  an  uncon- 
stitutional discrimination  against  the  poor 
because  of  the  harder  burden  it  lays  on  them. 
Since  we  have  held  that  the  Texas  poll  tax 
Is  Invalid  under  the  Due  Process  Clause,  we 
find  It  unnecessary  to  consider  this  conten- 
tion. 

v 

Section  10(a)  of  the  Votlhg  Rights  Act  of 
19«5  states  the  Congressional  finding  that: 
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"See  the  following  table: 
Sample  counties  where 


boil  white  and  Negro  poll  tax  payments  are  lower  than  the  average 


County 


Corvell.. 
El  Paso.. 
Pott«r... 
Walker... 


"The  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  precondition  to  voting  (1)  precludes 
persons  of  limited  means  from  voting  or 
Imposes  unreasonable  financial  hardship 
upon  such  persons  as  a  precondition  to  their 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  (II)  does  not  bear 
a  reasonable  relationship  to  any  legitimate 
State  interest  in  the  conduct  of  elections, 
and  (Hi)  in  some  areas  has  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  denying  persons  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  race  or  color.  Upon  the  basis  of 
these  findings.  Congress  declares  that  the 
constitutional  right  of  citizens  to  vote  is 
denied  or  abridged  in  some  areas  by  the  re- 
quirement of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
precondition  to  voting."  « 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Texas 
contends  that  the  members  of  Congress  had 
no  evidence  to  substantiate  their  findings  in 
relation  to  the  Texas  poll  tax.  In  support  of 
this  allegation,  he  offered  letters  from  fifty- 
nine  legislators  who  answered  his  Inquiry. 
PIfty-elght  of  the  fifty-nine  stated  that  no 
evidence  had  been  offered  to  support  the 
findings  as  to  Texas.  The  United  States, 
however,  submitted  excerpts  from  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  the  Twenty-Fourth  Amendment,  and 
earlier  poll  tax  bills  to  refute  the  State's 
contention.  In  part,  these  records  show  that 
Congress  had  evidence  that  of  the  six  states 
with  the  lowest  voter  turnout  in  the  1964 


elections,  four  have  poll  tax  requirements  « 
Several  Congressmen  testified  that  poll  taxes 
in  Texas  and  in  general  were  a  burden  on 
the  poor  and  were  discrim.natory."  There 
was  evidence  before  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  that  the  poll  tax  could  not  property 
be  Justified  as  a  qualification  for  voting  ••  or 
as  a  revenue  measure  *  and  that  historically 
It  has  been  a  device  to  disenfranchise  the 
Negro.'" 

The  Congress'  experience  with  the  poll  tax 
was   summarized   recently   by   the   Supreme 


°  See  the  following  table: 


Suite 


Alubania ' 

(ieorgia 

Mississippi '... 
.''outh  Carolina 

Texas'... 

Virginia  ' 


Voting 

Total  vote 

age 

cart,  1964 

popula- 

presl- 

tioa 

dentinl 

election 

1.915,000 

689,818 

2,636,000 

1, 139, 362 

1,243,000 

409,146 

1,380,000 

524,748 

6,922,000 

2,626,811 

2,641,000 

1,042,287 

Percent- 
age of 
voting 

age  popu- 
lation 


36 
43 
33 
38 
44 
41 


'  Poll-tax  Slates. 


Persons  21  to  59  (in 
1060) 


White 


10,361 

139, 752 

51,362 

7,407 


Negro 


665 
5.430 
3,589 
3,208 


Poll-tax  payers  (1904) 


White 


3,720 
50,376 
20,499 

2,924 


Negro 


22 

817 

1,417 

1,239 


Percent  of  persons  21 
59  paying  poll  tax 


White 


35.9 
36.0 
39.9 
39.5 


Negro 


3.3 
15.0 
39.5 

38.0 


"  See  the  following  table: 

Sample  couhties  where  Negro  poll  lax  payers  exceed  whiles 


County 


Midland 

Nacogdoches I 

Polk 

Smith M"""" 

Upshur 


'  See  the  following  table: 


County 


Braioria 

(ialve,ston.. 

narris 

Harrison 

Jefferson 

■McLennan 
Tarrant. ..i 
Travis.... 


Persi  IS 


Wli 


502, 
12. 
94, 
60, 

238, 
88, 


•Voting  RighU  Act  of   1185,   110(a),  70  Stat.  442 


Persons  21  to  59  (in 
1960) 


White 


31,156 
9,232 
4,125 

30,668 
6,489 


Negro 


Poll-tax  payers  (1964) 


White 


2,976 

18,526 

2,903 

5,113 

1,565 

2,671 

9,756 

17,232 

1,921 

4.453 

Negro 


Percent  of  persons  21  to 
59  paying  poll  tax 


White 


2,059 

69.5 

1,821 

55.4 

1,324 

62.3 

6,744 

56.2 

1,615 

64.9 

Negro 


62.7 
84.1 
68.9 

78.9 


-  21  to  69  (in 
1060) 


*6 
"US 


«2 


Negro 


Percent  of  persons 

21  to  69  paying  poll 

tax  (in  1964) 


White 


4,662 

7a  6 

14,007 

63.7 

18,365 

6a  0 

7,482 

64.fi 

25,894 

63.6 

10,079 

49.7 

27,413 

62  2 

12,099 

77.0 

Negro 


36.1 
49  6 
51.0 
36.9 
48.1 
41.4 
34.4 
67.9 


Persons  not  paying 
(mil  tax  (ill  1964) 


White 


9,783 

10,911 

200,823 

4,328 

34,292 

30, 413 

113,869 

20,333 


Negro 


Federal  exemption 
certificates 


White 


2,960 

136 

7.071 

673 

68,062 

10,428 

4,721 

69 

13,436 

495 

6,9(H 

660 

17.973 

6,069 

6,090 

961 

Negro 


7 

1,604 

23 

116 

16 

411 

67 


Source:  Hearings  l>efore  the  Subcommittee  of  tlie 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  89th  Cong  .  1st 
sess.,  ser.  2,  at  29  (1966).  ^  .     »<■ 

"See,  e.g..  Senator  Ralph  Yarborouoh  of- 
Texa*-,  Congressional  Record,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  7, 
p.  9916;  Senator  BncR  E.  Bath,  Conores- 
siONAL  Record,  vol.  111.  pt.  7,  p.  10048;  and 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdinob,  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  HI.  pt..  7,  pp.  10040-10041. 

*  Nothing  In  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  evi- 
dences one's  "qualification"  to  vote.  A  man 
with  a  million  dollars  In  the  bank  cannot 
vote  If  he  falls  to  pay  the  tax;  a  man  who 
steals  a  couple  of  dollars  to  pay  the  tax  has 
met  this  condition.  A  poll  tax  has  nothing 
in  conunon  with  true  "qualifications":  Age 
(reflecting  maturity  of  Judgment);  resi- 
dency (reflecting  knowledge  of  local  condi- 
tions) ,  etc.  Once  It  Is  demonstrated  that  the 
poll  tax  cannot  be  Justified  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  fixed  by  the  States  under 
article  I  of  the  ConsUtutlon,  good  cause  for 
this  restriction  on  the  right  to  vote  Is  hard 
to  find.  HJR.  Rep.  No.  439,  89th  Cong.  1st 
Sess.  22  (1966);  See  S.  Rep.  No.  162,  89th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pt.  3,  at  34   (1065). 

••';No  one  seriously  contends  that  It  is  a 
revenue  measure.  Forty-six  states  deem  it 
unwise."  HH.  Rep.  No.  439,  80th  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  22  (1065). 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setta  provided  the  following  statistics  on 
public  education  revenues.  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  7,  p.  0010: 

"Further  evidence  to  show  that  States 
cotUd  not  be  possibly  reliant  upon  these 
taxes  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1954, 
for  example,  Alabama  spent  almost  995  mil- 
lion for  Its  schools  and  collected  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  poll  taxes;  in  1955  Mississippi 
spent  $26  million  on  its  schools  and  collected 
half  a  million  dollars  In  poll  taxes;  while 
Texas,  spending  over  $205  million  for  free 
schools  and  vocational  education,  received 
only  $1,400,000  of  poll  tax  revenue  available 
for  these  schools;  and  Virginia  In  1054  spent 
$67.7  million  for  schools,  collecting  only 
$972,000  from  poll  taxes." 

"The  1965  Senate  Committee  Report 
quoted  the  following  statementa  from  a  1043 
Report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee : 

"We  think  a  careful  examination  of  the 
so-called  poll  tax  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory provisions,  and  an  examination  particu- 
larly of  the  constitutional  conventions  by 
which  these  amendment*  became  a  part  of 
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Court  In  aarmin  v.  Forssentui.  196S,  380  VS. 
628,  S38-M: 

"Prior  to  the  proposal  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Amendment  In  1992,  federal  legislation  to 
eliminate  poll  taxes,  either  by  constitutional 
amendment  or  st.itute,  bad  been  introduced 
in  every  Congress  since  1939.  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  antlpoU  tax  bills  on 
five  occasions  and  the  Senate  twice  proposed 
constitutional  amendments.  Even  though  In 
1903  only  five  Sutes  retained  the  poll  tax  as 
a  voting  requirement,  Congress  reflected 
widespread  national  concern  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  tax.  Disenchantment  with 
the  poll  tax  was  many-faceted.  One  of  the 
basic  objections  to  the  poll  tax  was  that  it 
exacted  a  price  for  the  privilege  of  exercising 
the  franchise.  Congressional  hearings  and 
debates  indicate  a  general  repugnance  to  the 
dlsenfranchlsement  of  the  poor  occasioned 
by  failure  to  pay  the  tax  •  •  •.  Another  ob- 
jection to  the  poll  tax  raised  In  the  congres- 
sional hearings  was  that  the  Ux  usually  had 
to  be  paid  long  before  the  election — at  a  time 
when  political  campaigns  were  still  quies- 
cent— which  tended  to  eliminate  from  the 
franchise  a  substantial  number  of  voters  who 
did  not  plan  so  far  ahead.  The  poll  tax  was 
also  attacked  as  a  vehicle  for  fraud  which 
could  be  manipulated  by  political  machines 
by  financing  block  payments  of  the  tax.  In 
addition,  and  of  primary  concern  to  many, 
the  poll  tax  was  viewed  as  a  requirement 
adopted  with  an  eye  to  the  dlsenfranchlse- 
ment of  Negroes  and  applied  In  a  discrimina- 
tory manner."  (Footnote*  omitted.) 
n 
As  the  Supreme  Court  noted  in  Block  t. 
HiT$h,  1921.  260U.8.  138,  154: 

"No  doubt  It  la  true  that  a  legislative 
declaration  of  facta  that  are  material  only  as 
the  ground  for  enacting  a  rule  of  law  •  •  • 
may  not  be  held  conclusive  by  the  Courts 
•  •  •  But  a  declaration  by  a  legislature  con- 
cernlng  public  conditions  that  by  necessity 
and  duty  it  must  know.  U  entitled  at  least 
to  great  respect." 

In  the  light  of  the  numerous  bills  affecting 
the  poll  tax  during  the  last  twenty-flve  years, 
the  public  attention  focused  on  this  contro- 
versial topic,  the  special  acquainUnce  of 
legislators  with  all  aspects  of  voting,  and  the 
fact  that  Congress  Is  not  confined  to  the  type 
of  evidence  which  would  be  admissible  in  a 
court,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there 
was  BuSclent  evidence  before  Congress  from 
which  It  could  make  the  findings  found  in 
Section  10(a)  of  the  Voting  RighU  Act. 
"ITlhe  legislature,  acting  within  Its  sphere. 
Ls  presumed  to  know  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  State  •  •  •  and  this  presumption  can- 
not be  overthrown,  as  It  has  been  sought  to 
be  overthrown,  by  testimony  of  Individual 
legislators  *  *  *"  or  by  the  letters  submitted 
In  this  case.  TowJitend  ▼.  Yeomana.  1937, 
801  VS.  441,  461.  See  Clark  v.  Paul  Gray, 
Inc..  1939,  306  U.8.  683,  694.  There  being  a 
rational  basU  for  the  Congressional  findings, 
we  deem  them  worthy  of  "great  respect"  In 
determining  the  validity  of  the  poll  tax  re- 
quirement for  voting. 

We  have  also  taken  note  of  the  mandate 
of  SecUon  10(c)  of  the  Voting  RighU  Act 
of  1986  that  "It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the 
judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  to  assign 
the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  to  participate  in  the  hearing 
and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited"  and.  with 
the  excellent  cooperation  of  counsel  on  both 
sides,  have  endeavored  to  comply  with  It. 


the  State  laws,  will  convince  any  disinter- 
ested person  that  the  object  of  theee  State 
constitutional  conventions,  from  which  em- 
anated mainly  the  poll  tax  laws,  were  mo- 
tivated entirely  and  exclusively  by  a  desire 
to  exclude  the  Negro  from  voting".  8.  Rep. 
No.  183,  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess..  pt.  3,  at  33 
(1966). 


"(Tlhe  maintenance  of  the  opportunity 
for  tree  political  discussion  to  the  end  that 
government  may  be  responsible  to  the  will  of 
the  people  and  that  changes  may  be  obtained 
by  lawful  means,  an  opportunity  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  Republic,  is  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  our  constitutional  system." 
StTomberg  v.  California.  1931,  283  U.8.  369, 
369.  Yet  how  Ineffective  is  this  "poUUcal 
dlscuselon"  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment If  its  ultimate  objective  can  be  denied 
at  the  ballot  box. 

Even  though  not  specifically  mentioned  In 
the  Conatitutlon,  the  right  to  vote  clearly 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  basic  elements 
of  our  freedom — the  "core  of  our  constitu- 
tional system."  Carrington  v.  Rash,  1966,  380 
US.  89.  96.  "No  right  Is  more  precious  In 
a  free  country  than  that  of  having  a  voice 
In  the  election  of  those  who  make  the  laws 
under  which,  as  good  citizens,  we  must  live." 
Wesberrt  v.  Saruterj,  1964.  376  U^.  1,  17.  See 
Harmin  v.  forssenlus,  1966.  380  UjB.  838; 
C^rrington  v.  Rash,  supra;  Reynolds  v.  Sima. 
1964.  377  US.  533;  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  1886. 
118  U.S.  230.  It  would  be  ironic.  Indeed,  If 
the  Constitution  did  not  protect  the  right  to 
vote,  since  that  right  has  long  been  acknowl- 
edged to  be  "preservative  of  all  rights." 
Yick  Wo  V.  Hopkins,  supra,  at  226. 

The  Supreme  Court  "has  never  held  that 
the     Bill     of    Rights     or     the     Fourteenth 
Amendment  protects  only  those  rights  that 
the    Constitution    specifically    mentions    by 
name."     GristDold  v.  Connecticut,  1966,  381 
U.S.  479,  486  n.l  (concurring  opinion,  Gold- 
berg.  J).     Among   the  many   rights  which 
have  been  found  to  be  constitutionally  pro- 
tected  though   not  expressly  mentioned   In 
the  Constitution  are:   the  right  to  marital 
privacy,  GrisiBOld  v.  Con?i<ctlciit.  supra:  the 
right  to  travel.  Kent  v.  DulUs.  1958.  376  US. 
116;  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State.  1964,  378 
U.S.  600;  the  right  to  educate  one's  children 
as  one  chooses.  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters. 
1925.  268  US.  510.  and  the  "freedom  to  as- 
sociate   and    privacy   In   one's   association." 
NAACP  T.  Alabama.  1958.  367  U.S.  449.  462. 
While  some  rights  have   been  found  to  be 
Implicit  In  one  or  more  of  the  first  nine 
amcndmenU  to  the  Constitution   (see,  e.g., 
Griswold   V.   Connecticut,  supra;    NAACP  v. 
Alabama,  supra),  others  have  found  protec- 
tion within  the  concept  of  "liberty"  In  the 
due  processes  clauses  of  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  (see.  e.g..  Kent  v.  Dulles, 
supra;    Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  supra). 
To  determine  whether  a  right  la  protected 
by   the  due   process  clause,   a  court  "must 
look  to  the  'traditions  and  |collectlvel  con- 
science of  our  people'  to  determine  whether 
a  principle  Is  "so  rooted  [there]    •   •   •  as  to 
be     ranked     as     fimdamental.'       Snyder  t. 
Massachusetts.   291    U.8.    97.    106.     The   In- 
qiUry  U  whether  a  right  Involved  'U  of  sucll 
a  character  that  It  cannot  be  denied  with- 
out violating  those  'fundamental  principles 
of  liberty  and  justice  which  lie  at  the  base 
of     all     oxir     civil     and     poUtlcal     InsUtu- 
tlons'  •   •   •  '  Powell   v.    Alabama.   287   VS. 
46,  67. 

Griswold  v.  Connecticut,  supra,  at  493 
(concurring  opinion,  Goldberg,  J.). 

When  measured  against  these  sUndards 
and  examined  In  the  light  of  Supreme  Court 
pronouncements  describing  it  as  our  most 
"precloiu"  right,  Weaberry  v.  Sanders,  1964, 
876  VS.  1,  17.  and  as  the  "essence  of  a  demo- 
cratic society. "  Reynolds  r.  Sims,  1964,  377 
US.  633,  666,  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  one  of  the  fundamental  per- 
sonal rights  Included  within  the  concept  of 
Uberty  as  protected  by  the  due  procees 
clause. 

vm 

In  Texas,  the  right  to  vote  U  denied  to 
those  who  have  not  paid  the  poll  tax  or  ob- 
tained an  exemption.    As  stated  by  the  Su- 


preme Court  "fundamental  personal  liber- 
ties •  •  •  may  not  be  abridged  by  the  States 
simply  on  a  showing  that  a  regulatory  statute 
has  some  rational  relationship  to  the  effec- 
tuation of  a  proper  State  purpose.  'Where 
there  Is  a  significant  encroachment  upon 
personal  liberty,  the  State  may  prevail  only 
upon  showing  a  subordinating  interest  which 
Is  compelling.'  Bates  v.  Little  Rock.  361  n.S. 
616.  624.  The  law  must  be  shown  'necessary, 
and  not  merely  rationally  related,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  {jcrmlrslble  State  policy." 
McLaughlin  v.  Florida.  319  U.S.  184,  196.  See 
Schneider  v.  trvington.  308  VS.  147,  161." 
Griswold  v.  Connecticut.  1966,  381  U.S.  479, 
407  (concurring  c^lnlon,  Goldberg,  j.). 
Thus,  we  must  determine  whether  the  Texas 
poll  tax  as  a  restraint  on  the  right  to  vote 
may  be  upheld  as  "necessary  •  •  •  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  permissible  State 
policy." 

The  tying  of  the  payment  of  a  head  tax  to 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  has  been  ration- 
alized in  a  number  of  ways  since  the  days  of 
Its  first  proponents.  As  this  Court  has  found, 
one  of  the  prime  purpoees  of  the  1902  Amend- 
ment to  the  Texas  Constitution  was  to  disen- 
franchise the  Negro  and  the  poor  white  sup- 
porters of  the  Populist  Party.  Needless  to 
say.  that  objective  cannot  now  be  used  to 
justify  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing. Other  advocates  have  suggested  that  the 
poll  tax  requirement  (1)  purifies  and  pro- 
tects the  ballot.  (3)  serves  as  a  registration 
device,  (3)  limits  the  electorate  to  those  In- 
terested enough  to  buy  a  poll  tax  and  com- 
petent enough  to  accumulate  the  11.75.  and 
(4)  is  a  legitimate  method  of  enforcing  an 
otherwise  valid  tax.  In  weighing  these  pos- 
sible justifications,  this  Co\irt  must  be  sure 
that,  when  the  State  attempts  to  achieve  a 
legitimate  end,  It  does  not  use  means  "which 
sweep  unnecessarily  broadly  and  hereby  In- 
vade the  area  of  protected  freedoms." 
NAACP  V.  Alabama,  supra,  at  307;  Griatcold  v. 
Connecticut,  supra,  at  486,  498.  "In  an  area 
so  closely  touching  our  most  precious  free- 
doms," "precision  of  regulation  must  be  the 
touchstone  •  •  •."  NAACP  v.  Button,  1963. 
371  U.S.  416,  438;  GristDOld  v.  Connecticut, 
supra,  at  498.  and  "the  breadth  of  legislative 
abridgment  must  be  viewed  In  the  light  of 
less  drastic  means  for  achieving  the  same 
basic  purptoee."  Shelton  v.  Tucker,  1960, 
364  US.  479,  488. 

Under  the  stringent  requirements  of  these 
constitutional  standards,  none  of  the  lug- 
gested  justifications  may  be  sustained.  Puri- 
fication and  protection  of  the  ballot  may  be 
accomplished  by  other  means  as  the  State  of 
Texas  has  recognized  by  the  passage  of 
numerous  penal  provisions." 

Indeed,  the  continuing  occurrence  of  vote- 
buying  prosecutions  would  Indicate  that  the 
poll  tax  requirement  has  not  even  been  an 
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^<  Under  the  Texas  Penal  Code  It  Is  a  crime 
for  an  election  official  to  intimidate  a  voter 
(art.  220) ;  to  refuse  to  permit  voters  to  vote 
(art.  217):  to  influence  voters  (art.  318);  to 
permit  alteration  or  premature  removal  of 
ballots  (art.  219):  to  compare  the  executed 
ballot  with  the  voter  Ust  (art.  221);  to 
change  a  ballot  (art.  233);  to  fall  to  secure 
the  baUots  (art.  336);  to  make  a  false  can- 
vass (art.  337) ;  or  to  make  a  false  certificate 
(arts.  328.  229).  A  person  voting  Ulegally  U 
subject  to  a  five-year  penitentiary  sentence 
(art.  232) .  It  U  a  crime  to  instigate  lUegal 
voting  (art.  333) ;  to  swear  falsely  as  to  quall- 
ficaUons  to  vote  (art.  234);  to  procure  » 
voter  to  swear  falsely  (art.  236);  to  procure 
an  Illegal  vote  (art.  237);  to  faUely  Imper- 
sonate another  (art.  239) ;  or  to  vote  more 
than  once  (art.  341).  A  pers<m  altering  or 
destroying  ballots  faces  a  five-year  P«i^"°' 
tlary  sentence  (art.  244).  Riots,  unlawful 
assembly  and  misconduct  at  elections  are 
crimes  (arte.  263-61). 


effective  device  for  protecting '  the  purity  of 
the  ballot." 

Although  the  poll  tax  system.  In  Texas  does 
lerve  as  a  substitute  for  a  registration  sys- 
tem. It  Is  difficult  to  comprehiBDd  the  neces- 
flty  of  collecting  81.76  merely  to  register 
potential  voters,  especially  slices  only  a  por- 
tion of  those  qualified  are  required  to  pay 
the  tax.  As  the  Supreme  Oourt  noted  In 
Harmon  v.  Forsaenius.  1965,  3$0  U.S.  528,  543, 
"the  46  States  which  do  not  require  the  pay- 
ment of  poll  taxes  have  appanetitly  found  no 
great  administrative  burden  in  Insuring  that 
the  electorate  Is  limited  to  hona  fide  resi- 
dents."  The  availability  of  other  registra- 
tion devices  which  do  not  impede  the  right 
to  vote  undermines  this  baslf  for  justifying 
the  poll  tax. 

The  State  In  Its  brief  assertte  that  "it  ap- 
pears ridiculous  to  state  that  anyone  who  Is 
Interested  in  the  welfare  and  Ithe  conduct  of 
the  government  .  .  .  would  or  could  not 
lave  the  sum  of  81.75  during  Ithe  course  of  a 
year"  and  that  "any  person,  wlhlte  or  colored, 
who  was  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs 
and  acquiring  during  the  course  of  1  year 
the  insignificant  sum  of  $1.75  Certainly  Is  not 
Intelligent  enough  or  compevant  enough  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  government."  Re- 
gardless of  whether  the  ability  to  accumulate 
s  sum  of  money  Is  a  valid  cifiterlon  for  de- 
termining qualification  to  votte,'"  the  actual 
administration  of  the  poll  t^t  laws  clearly 
indicates  that  no  such  staqdnrd  has  ever 
been  applied  In  Texas.  The  Ignorant  and  In- 
competent spouse,  parent  or  child  may  vote 
If  some  member  of  his  family  remembers  to 
purchase  a  poll  tax  for  hlm.^  Anyone  who 
becomes  31  years  old  after  tl^e  beginning  of 
the  tax  year  but  before  the  election  "  or  who 
is  over  60  years  old  "  may  votie  without  pay- 
ing a  poll  tax  fee  ■'  or  without  showing  the 
Intelligence  or  competence  necessary  to  ac- 
cumulate 81.75  in  one  year.  {Thus,  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  poll  tax  In  'nexas  Is  not  a 
"test"  of  the  Intelligence  or  «he  competence 
of  potential  voters.  | 

The  final  basis  of  justlflcstlon.  .-tnd  the 
only  one  seriously  relied  on  iy  the  State,  Is 
that  the  tying  of  the  poll  tij^t  to  the  right 
to  vote  Is  a  legitimate  methivl  of  collecting 


''Vernon's  Annotated  Texiis  Statutes  re- 
port numerous  appellate  actlinns  of  fraudu- 
lent vote  buying  involving  thp  poll  tax:  e.g., 
Duncan  v.  Willis,  Tex.  1957,  3pE  S.W.  2d  637; 
Longoria  v.  State,  Tex.  Cr.  Apjx  1934.  71  S.W. 
ad  268;  Johnson  v.  State,  Tex;  Cr.  App.  1015, 
177  S.W.  490;  Beach  v.  State[  Tex.  Cr.  App. 
1914,  171  S.W.  716;  Solon  v.  State,  Tex.  Cr. 
App.  1908.  114  S.W.  349;  Fugatc  v.  John.iton, 
Tex.  Civ.  App.  1953.  351  S.W.  lad  792. 

"The  proposition  suggests^  the  period  In 
history  when  only  the  landed  gentry  were 
considered  fit  to  participate  ih  the  affairs  of 
government.  I 

In  the  same  vein  the  SenUte  Committee 
Report  stated  that:  I 

"The  poll  tax,  in  essence,  ptits  a  price  on 
the  ballot,  and  if  you  can  pay  ithls  price  you 
»«  "qualified"  to  vote — If  yq\i  can  not  pay 
this  sum  you  are  somehow  hot  a  qualified 
cltlsen.  This  remnant  from  the  days  of 
property  "qualifications"  for  ^Otlng  purposes 
«annot  stand.  For  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
tells  us  nothing  about  a  citizen's  quallfica- 
Uons  as  an  elector.  This  req«lrement,  then, 
so  heavily  involved  with  varlious  procedural 
devices  for  payment  does  only  one  thing — It 
l«  an  effective  barrier  to  voting.  S.  Rep.  No. 
182.  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  pt.  ft,  at  34  (1965). 

'Tex  Election  Code,  arts.  ^11-12  (Supp. 
1965 ) .  I 

''Tex.  Election  Code  art.  5.irr  (Supp.  1965). 

"Tex  Election  Code  art.  6.00  (Supp.  1965). 

"In  I960,  126.000  Texans  jturned  21  and 
1.076,666  were  60  or  over.  V,B.  Bureau  of 
Census  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960, 
Inal  Report,  PC  (1)— 45B  Cltecas)  Table  16. 


the  head  tax  which  Is  Imposed  upon  all 
Texans  between  the  ages  of  31  and  60.  Over 
the  years  there  have  existed  several  mettjss 
for  enforcing  the  poll  tax.  An  1891  law. 
which  was  repealed  In  1965,  provided  that 
delinquent  poll  tax  payers  would  be  liable 
to  work  three  days  per  year  on  the  roads.** 

The  State  Comptroller,  among  whose  tasks 
Is  the  supervision  of  poll  tax  collections, 
does  not  recall  the  tise  of  this  provision 
during  his  twenty-one  years  in  the  Comp- 
troller's office. 

Prior  to  1947,  poll  taxes  were  assessed 
along  with  ad  valorem  taxes.  Failure  to  pay 
the  poll  tax  would  result  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  as  delinquent  and  make 
him  liable  to  possible  levy  on  his  real  or 
personal  property.  Assessment  slips  for  ad 
valorem  and  poll  taxes  were  mailed  together 
to  the  taxpayer  and  could  be  paid  at  the 
same  time.  This  convenient  method  of  as- 
sessment was  discontinued  at  the  request  of 
the  State  Comptroller  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General.  No  reasons  have 
been  offered  by  the  State  to  explain  this 
action.™ 

Since  that  time,  assessment  slips  generally 
have  not  been  mailed  to  taxpayers  and  poll 
taxes  have  been  assessed  only  at  the  time  of 
voluntary  payment."  With  the  exception  of 
setting  up  substations  in  some  metropolitan 
areas  for  the  collection  of  poll  taxes,  neither 
the  State  nor  most  of  Its  tax  assessors  "  make 
any  other  effort  to  Increase  the  number  of 
poll  tax  payers  or  to  enforce  Its  payment  by 
nonvoters. 

Since  the  State  has  voluntarily  abandoned 
the  use  of  the  most  logical  means  for  collect- 
ing the  poll  tax,  that  is,  by  assessing  it  along 
with  the  ad  valorem  taxes,  and  has  made 
no  attempt  to  enforce  the  tax  except  by  use 
of  the  penalty  of  dlsenfranchlsement.  It  Is 
difficult  to  accept  the  State's  contention  that 
the  tying  of  the  poll  tax  to  the  right  to  vote 
Is  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the  tax." 

Even  If  we  assume  the  validity  of  this 
position,  we  still  would  not  find  the  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  to  be  justified  as 
nn  encroachment  on  a  fundamental  right 
"necessary  •  •  •  to  the  accomplishment  of 
a  permissible  State  policy."  The  permissible 
State  policy  here  Is  not  the  perpetuation  of 
a  head  tax,  as  such,  but  the  raising  of  reve- 
nue. When  viewed  In  this  perspective.  It  is 
clear  that  the  poll  tax  as  a  restriction  on 
the  right  to  vote  Is  not  "necessary"  to  Insure 
the  collection  of  revenue.  The  mere  fact 
that  46  other  States  have  been  able  to  raise 
funds  without  such  a  requirement  demon- 
strates this  obvious  conclusion.  That  poll 
tax  receipts  constitute  only  a  minute  per- 
centage   of    the    revenue    of    the    State    of 


"Tex.  Laws  1891,  ch.  97,  i  33,  10  Gammel, 
Laws  of  Texas  163  (1898) ,  Tex.  Rev.  Civ.  Stat, 
art.  6768  (Supp.  1966). 

"Three  years  prior  to  this  change  In 
method  of  assessment,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  that  Negroes  could  not 
be  excluded  from  primary  elections.  Smith 
V.  Allwright,  1944,  321  U.S.  649. 

"•  The  Texas  legislative  Council  Report  sug- 
gests the  reinstatement  of  the  pre-1947  as- 
sessment methods  to  increase  payment  of  the 
poll  tax.    Texas  Legislative  Council  113. 

"  It  Is  true,  however,  that  In  many  counties 
the  tax  assessors  give  numerous  Interviews 
to  the  news  media  to  publicize  and  to  en- 
courage the  sale  of  poll  taxes.  In  addition, 
various  private  and  civic  organizations  have 
been  active  in  the  promotion  of  poll  tax 
sales. 

*=  Bvldence  has  been  offered  to  show  that 
the  rate  of  payment  of  the  poll  tax  per- 
centagewise has  decreased  since  Its  collection 
was  tied  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  See 
note  67,  sMpro. 


Texas  "  does  not  prove  that  the  poll  tax  is 
not  a  revenue  measure,  as  the  United  States 
asserts,  but  It  does  Indicate  that  the  State 
of  Texas  has  also  been  able  to  find  adequate 
means  of  collecting  revenue  which  do  not 
restrict  the  right  to  vote.** 

The  poll  tax  In  Texas  la  Indeed  a  very 
strange  revenue  tax,  when  compared  with 
other  admittedly  legitimate  taxes.  It  was 
tied  to  the  franchise  for  a  discriminatory 
reason.  For  unknown  reasons,  the  State 
has  abandoned  the  most  reasonable  means 
for  Its  collection.  Although  the  Texas  Con- 
stitution requires  all  persons  between  21 
and  60  to  pay  the  tax,  only  those  who  wish 
to  vote  m-dlnarily  "volunteer"  to  pay  it,  and 
the  State  makes  no  other  attempt  to  en- 
force It.  Inasmuch  as  no  acceptable  basis 
for  justifying  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  has  been  offered,  the  due  process 
clause  requires  that  this  unnecessary  re- 
striction on  the  fundamental  right  to  vote 
be  eliminated. 

nc 

Since,  In  general,  only  those  who  wish  to 
vote  pay  the  poll  tax,  the  tax  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  is  equivalent  to  a  charge 
or  penalty  Imposed  on  the  exercise  of  a 
fundamental  right.  If  the  tax  were  In- 
creased to  a  high  degree,  as  It  could  be  If 
valid.  It  would  result  In  the  destruction  of 
the  right  to  vote.  See  Grosfean  v.  American 
Press  Co..  1936,  297  U.S.  233,  244. 

It  has  long  been  established  that  a  State 
may  not  impose  a  penalty  upon  those  who 
exercise  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Frost  Je  Frost  Trucking  Co.  v. 
Railroad  Comm.  of  California.  271  U.S.  683. 
"Constitutional  rights  would  be  of  little 
value  If  they  could  be  .  .  .  indirectly 
denied."  Smit;i  v.  Allwright.  321  U.8.  649. 
664.  or  "manipulated  out  of  existence." 
GomilHon    v.   Lightfoot.   364   U.S.   339,  345 

Harmon  v.  Forssenius.  1965,  380  U.S.  528, 
540. 

The  State  asserts  that  "the  Legislature, 
and  people  of  Texas,  have  had  the  choice.  In- 
sofar as  the  poll  tax  was  concerned,  of 
selecting  the  method  of  collection.  The 
Legislature  and  the  people  choee  to  deny  the 
right  to  vote  to  those  who  do  not  pay  rather 
than  some  more  onerous  method  of  collec- 
tion." It  Is  clear,  however,  that  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  people  may  not  choose  to  deny 
a  fundamental  constitutional  right  as  a 
means  of  collecting  revenue.  "  'One's  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  property  •  •  •  and  other 
fundamental  rights  may  not  be  admitted  to 
vote;  they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no 
election.'  A  citizen's  constitutional  rights 
can  hardly  be  Infringed  simply  because  » 
majority  of  the  people  choose  that  it  be." 
Lucas  V.  Forty-Fourth  General  Assembly. 
1964,  377  U.S.  713,  736-37.  If  the  State  of 
Texas  placed  a  tax  on  the  right  to  speak 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  year,  no  court  would  hesitate  to 
strike  It  down  as  a  blatant  infringement  of 
the  freedom  of  speech.  Yet  the  poll  tax  aa 
enforced  in  Texas  Is  a  tax  on  the  equally  im- 
portant right  to  vote. 


"^^The  poll  tax  revenue  constitutes  .19  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  1965  general  revenue 
fund  and  .76  percent  of  the  available  school 
fund.  See  Calvert,  1965-67  Biennial  Revenue 
Estimate  2,  10. 

>•  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  poll  tax 
is  administratively  the  most  expensive  of  all 
the  taxes  levied  by  the  State  of  Texas.  It 
costs  19.4  cents  per  dollar  to  collect  the  poll 
tax,  while  it  costs  7.1  cents  for  the  next  most 
costly  tax  (the  motor  vehicle  sales  tax),  2.4 
cents  for  the  average  tax,  and  only  0.1  cent 
for  the  largest  revenue  tax  (the  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  tax ) .  Deposition  of  RobMt  Calvert, 
State  comptroller.  Table  III-6.  |  Not  Included 
in  Rccoao.) 
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Tbe  Supreme  Court  has  dealt  with  at- 
tempts to  license  or  tax  rundamentaJ  oonstl- 
tutlonal  rights.  In  Grotiemn  ».  American 
Pre**  Co.,  1036.  397  0.S.  333.  a  tax  on  gross 
receipts  of  newspapers  with  circulation  In 
excess  of  30.000  copies  per  week  was  found  to 
be  an  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  as  "a  deliberate  and  calculated  device 
In  the  guise  of  a  tax  to  limit  the  circulation 
of  Information  to  which  the  public  Is  en- 
titled In  virtue  of  the  constitutional  guaran- 
Uea."     Id.,  at  360. 

An  ordinance  requiring  a  permit  to  dis- 
tribute handbills  was  held  Invalid  on  Its 
face  in  LovtU  v.  Origin.  1937.  303  VB.  444. 
as  a  reatnOnt  on  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
In  Murdock  v.  Pennsylvania.  1946.  319  U.S. 
105.  an  ordinance  requiring  religious  col- 
porteurs to  pay  a  license  tax  as  a  precon- 
dition to  the  pursuit  of  their  activities  was 
stricken  down  as  a  denial  of  first  amendment 
rlghu.  In  answer  to  the  contention  that 
"the  fact  that  the  license  tax  can  suppress  or 
control  this  activity  la  unimportant  If  It 
does  not  do  so,"  the  Court  In  Murdock 
stated: 

"But  that  Is  to  disregard  the  nature  of 
this  Ux.  It  Is  a  license  tax — a  flat  tax  Im- 
posed on  the  exercise  of  a  right  granted  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  A  state  may  not  Impose 
a  charge  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  right  granted 
by  the  Federal  Constitution."    Id.,  at  112-113. 

Since  the  poll  tax  in  Texas  la  enforced 
only  against  thoae  who  wish  to  vote,  it  Is, 
In  effect,  a  penalty  imposed  on  those  who 
wish  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote.  Even 
If  the  poll  tax  were  seriously  enforced  as  a 
revenue  measure,  the  tying  of  Its  collec- 
tion to  the  franchise  would  be  Invalid  as  a 
charge  on  a  very  precious  constitutional 
right.         .^ 

The  State  of  Texas  contends  that  the  1937 
Supreme  Court  case.  Breedlove  v.  Suttles, 
1937.  303  U.S.  377.  controls  the  questions 
raised  in  this  suit.  The  only  Issues,  how- 
ever, dLscuased  by  the  Coxirt  In  that  cose 
were  whether  the  Georgia  poll  tax  violated 
the  equal  protection  clause,  since  It  ap- 
plied only  to  persons  between  the  ages  of 
31  and  60  and  to  women  who  registered  to 
vote;  whether  payment  of  the  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  of  voting  denied  any  privilege 
or  Immunity  protected  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment;  and  whether  the  poll  tax  re- 
quirements abridged  the  provisions  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment.  Although  dicta 
may  be  found  In  the  opinion  supporting  the 
validity  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to 
▼otlng.  we  do  not  believe  that  the  holding 
In  Breedlove  applies  to  the  issues  raised  here 
or  that  the  dicta,  in  the  light  of  more  recent 
Supreme  Court  pronouncements  concern- 
ing the  right  to  vote  (see  e.g..  Wesberry  v. 
Sanders,  supra;  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra), 
should  guide  our  decision. 

For  the  reasons  stated  herein,  we  hold 
that  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting 
In  the  State  of  Texas  infringes  on  the  con- 
cept of  liberty  as  protected  by  the  Due 
Process  Claiise  and  constitutes  an  Invalid 
charge  on  the  exercise  of  one  of  our  most 
precious  rights — the  right  to  vote.  In  view 
of  the  impending  elections,  appropriate  de- 
claratory and  injunctive  relief  is  being  or- 
dered by  appropriate  decree. 

(In  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  Western 
DUtrlct  of  Texas.  Austin  Division — Civil 
Action  No.  1670) 

UNTras  SrsTas  or  Amikica.  Plaintot.  v. 
TMB  Stats  or  Texas,  rr  al.,  DxraNDANTS 


This  cause  having  oome  on  for  trial  at 
which  all  parties  were  present  by  counsel; 
and  the  court  having  heard  the  evldenoe 
and  having  considered  the  pleadings, 
evidence,  and  argiiment  of  counsel  and  be- 
ing the  view  that  a  decree  should  be  en- 
tered In  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
court    prepared    for    the    court    by    Judge 


Thornberry,  which  also  constltutea  the 
court's  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law  under  FJt.  Civ.  P.  63(a),  filed  this  date. 
it  Is  therefore  ordered,  adjudged,  and 
decreed :  

Flmt.  That  article  Vin,  section  1,  and 
article  VI,  sections  3  and  3  of  the  Texas 
constitution,  article  2.01  of  the  Texas 
General  Taxation  Code,  article  13.31  of 
the  Texas  Election  Code  and  all  other 
Texas  statutes  implementing  the  poll  tax 
are  hereby  declared  unconstitutional  and 
invalid  insofar  as  they  require  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in 
general,  special,  and  primary  elections. 
Federal.  SUte.  or  local.  In  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Second.  The  defendants  herein,  their 
respective  agents,  servants,  employees  and 
successors,  and  all  other  persons  having 
knowledge  thereof  who  have  any  responsi- 
bility under  election  procedure  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas  or  its  political  subdivisions. 
are  hereby  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  re- 
quiring the  pajonent  of  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  general,  special,  and 
primary  elections,  Federal,  State,  or  local, 
in  the  SUte  of  Texas,  and  from  applying  or 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Texas  con- 
stitution and  statutes  referred  to  in  para- 
graph first  hereof  insofar  as  they  require 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  in  general,  special  and  primary 
elections,  Federal,  State  or  local,  in  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Third.  This  decree  shall  be  effective  im- 
mediately, but  paragraph  second  hereof  is 
stayed  for  the  period  of  14  days  to  enable  the 
parties  to  submit  an  application  for  stay  to 
the  Circuit  Justice,  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
a  Justice  thereof. 

Fourth.  The  Court  retains  Jurisdiction  of 
this  cause  for  such  other  and  ftirther  orders 
as  may  be  required. 

Done  at  Austin,  Texas  this  9th  day  of 
February  1966. 

Adbian  a.  Spaaas, 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge. 
HOMK«  Thobnbkbbt 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge. 
JOHM  BaowN, 

VS.  DUtrict  Judge. 


Radio  Rbpobt  to  th«  Pboplk  or  Tkxas 

(The  following  is  a  radio  report  by  Senator 
Tarbobouoh  broadcast  by  more  than  135  radio 
stations  in  Texas  on  the  weekend  of  March 
4,  1966.) 

Friends  and  fellow  Texans;  this  Is  your  VB. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarbobouoh  with  my  weekly 
radio  report  to  the  people  of  Texas  from  your 
Nation's  Capital  In  Washington.  D.C. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  important  events 
have  happened  that  affect  each  and  every 
Texan  and  his  right  to  vote. 

Fbr  many  years,  I  have  condemned  the  poll 
tax  as  a  barrier  to  the  right  to  vote  and  I 
have  campaigned  upon  the  principle  that  the 
poll  tax  should  be  abolished. 

Last  year  I  supported  and  voted  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  voting  rights  bill 
to  abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  to  the 
right  to  vote  In  all  the  States.  Although  we 
lost  by  a  narrow  margin  of  49  to  46.  ample 
proof  was  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  poll  tax  had  long  been  a  barrier  to 
the  right  to  vote  and  was  often  used  to  dis- 
criminate against  people  with  low  Incomes. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  "more  people 
had  probably  been  barred  r  om  the  ballot 
box  In  Texas  by  the  poll  tax  than  had  been 
barred  In  any  other  State  by  a  literacy  test." 

On  February  9  of  this  year,  a  three-Judge 
^deral  court  at  Austin  (all  three  Federal 
Judges  being  Texans — Judges  Thornberry, 
Spaan  and  Brown)  held  that  the  Texas  poll 
tax  was  unconstitutional  and  that  the  doors 
for  full  voting  privileges  were  to  be  opened 
wide  for  all  Texans  for  the  first  time  since 
the  poll  tax  was  adopted  three  quarters  of 


a  century  ago.  The  barrier  against  equal 
governmental  rights  for  the  poor  man  was 
ordered  struck  down  and  now  every  Texan 
was  to  have  the  right  to  vote  without  having 
to  pay  this  onerous  tax.  I  have  praised  the 
Federal  court  for  this  decision — a  decision 
of  wisdom  and  concern  for  our  basic  right 
to  vote. 

In  the  special  session  of  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture, called  because  of  the  Federal  court 
ruling  that  the  poll  tax  was  unconstitu- 
tional, a  system  of  annual  registration  was 
adopted.  Unfortunately,  this  system  is 
restricted  and  still  makes  It  hard  to  qualify 
to  vote  In  Texas. 

Although  this  annual  registration  law  Is 
still  very  limited  and  we  still  kept  the  cutoff 
date  of  January  31  which  makes  registration 
difficult.  It  Is  still  a  great  Improvement  over 
the  old  poll  tax  which  the  Federal  court 
declared  unconstitutional.  Only  about  five 
States  have  an  annual  registration  law  like 
Texas  and  It  is  more  restrictive  than  a  per- 
manent registration  law  where  a  person  can 
register  and  remain  registered  until  they 
change  their  residence. 

Now,  bringing  this  up  to  date  for  those 
Texans  who  have  already  paid  their  poll  tax 
this  year,  you  are  already  registered  to  vote. 
But  if  you  did  not  pay  the  poll  tax  this  year 
and  are  not  registered,  you  still  have  a 
chance  to  register  so  that  you  will  be  able 
to  vote  In  the  elections  this  year. 

From  March  3  to  March  17,  any  Texan  can 
now  register  his  name  and  be  able  to  vote 
in  this  year's  primary  elections  and  the 
general  elections.  This  2-week  period  Is  now 
running  and  I  urge  every  Texan  to  register 
his  name  so  that  he  can  exercise  his  right 
to  vote — the  most  precious  right  we  have  In 
our  democracy.  The  time  Is  short,  too  short, 
only  2  weeks  in  which  to  act,  but  you  should 
act  now. 

The  abolishment  of  the  poll  tax  Is  a  great 
benefit  to  Texas,  as  It  Is  a  step  forward  In 
the  direction  of  good  government,  good  cltt- 
senshlp  and  liberties  for  all  In  Texas.  It  Is 
now  up  to  every  citizen  to  exercise  his  right 
to  vote,  to  exercise  this  right  of  citizenship, 
limited  as  It  has  been  by  the  Texas  legisla- 
ture. It  Is  a  right  and  you  now  have  2  more 
weeks  In  which  to  become  a  full-fledged  par- 
ticipating citizen  in  your  government.  If 
you  haven't  registered  to  vote  or  paid  a  poll 
tax  this  year,  then  register  now  before  March 
17. 

This  Is  your  U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yabbos- 
oucH  with  my  weekly  radio  report  to  the 
people  of  Texas.  I  will  be  back  next  week 
with  another  report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  MIESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1966 
The  Senato  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJl.  12752)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  income  ta< 
from  wages,  to  require  declarations  of 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self-em- 
ployment Income,  to  accelerate  current 
payments  of  estimated  Income  tax  by 
corporations,  to  postpone  certain  excise 
tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
punwses.  .  . 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 


The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
(inendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mstion  of  the  Senate. 

The  liXOisLATivx  Clisk.  On  page  49, 
beginning  with  line  1,  strike  out  all 
through  line  12  on  page  53 — title  n  of 
tbe  bill,  relating  to  postponement  of  cer- 
tain excise  tax  rate  reductions — and  in 
lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 
Jinx  n — two-txab   bubkknsium  or  xnvbst- 

ICBNT   CRKDIT 

gK.  301.  I>KKiAL  or  IirvxsTMEMT  CKKorr  fob 
Propbbtt  Placxd  in  Sehvicx  Bk- 

TWEXN    MaBCH    I,    1966,    AND    FB- 

BUABT  ae,  1908 

(s)  In  Obnoui.. — Section  4fl(o)  (relating 
to  definition  of  qualified  Investment)  U 
tmended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  2-year  sus(>enslon. — Not^vlthstandlng 
iny  other  provision  of  this  subpart,  the  term 
■qualified  investment'  shall  not  include  any 
amount  with  respect  to  section  38  projjerty 
placed  In  service  during  the  period  beginning 
March  1,  1966,  and  ending  February  28,  1968. 
other  than  section  38  property  placed  In 
MTvlce  during  such  period — 

"(A)  to  the  extent  such  prop>erty  la  at- 
tributable to  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
election  by  the  taxpayer  (1)  before  March  1, 
1M8,  or  (11)  on  or  after  March  1,  1966,  and 
on  or  before  February  28,  1967,  pursuant  to 
tbe  terms  of  a  binding  contract  as  in  effect 
on  February  28.  1966;  or 

"(B)  which  was  acquired  by  the  taxp&ytsT 
(1)  before  March  1,  1966,  or  (U)  on  ot  after 
March  1,  1966,  and  on  or  before  February  28, 
1907,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  binding 
contract  as  In  effect  on  February  28,  1966." 

(b)  Appucation  or  Unttsed  Caxorr  Cabbt- 
UCKS  AND  Casbtovkks. — Section  46(b)(2) 
(relating  to  limitation  on  allowance  of  credit 
tor  carryback  and  carryover  of  unused  credit) 
li  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  amount  of  the  credit 
allowable  under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be 
determined  as  If  subsection  (c)  (5)  (relating 
to  2-year  suspension )  had  not  been  enacted." 

(c)  Epfectivx  Datx. — The  amendments 
made  by  subeectlons  (a)  and  (D)  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  on  or  After  March  1, 
lt06. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
15,  1965,  less  than  9  moniths  ago,  the 
Senate  approved  the  bill  HJl.  8371.  the 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  Of  1965.  The 
Senate  report  on  this  biU  set  out  the 
various  reasons  for  the  measure.  The 
report' emphasized  that  our  excise  taxes, 
"for  the  most  part,  were  Initially  levied 
«8  emergency  revenue-raising  measures 
at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war.  World 
War  n,  or  the  depression  of  the  1930'8. 
Ab  a  result,  they  were  not  developed  on 
»ny  systematic  basis  and  are  often  dis- 
criminatory in  their  appUcation  to  the 
taxed  Industries  or  to  the  purchasers 
of  the  taxed  products." 

The  report  went  on  to  state: 

***hy  of  these  excises  are  objectionable  In 
™k  they  are  regressive  In  their  Impact, 
"•orbing  a  larger  share  oT  the  income  of 
ww-iacome  persons  than  of  those  with  higher 
laoomes.  This  stems  from  the  fact  that 
'ew-lncome  families  find  it  necessary  to 
^d  a  higher  proporUon  of  their  Incomes 
w  consumption   than    thoe«    with   larger 

Pew  these  and  other  reasons,  I  strong- 
2  wpported  the  excise  tax  reduction 
mu  last  year.  I  wanted,  and  stm  want, 
wget  rid  of  these  burdensome,  regres- 
"▼e,  and  unfair  taxes. 
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With  the  enactment  of  the  excise  tax 
bill  lost  year,  the  Congress  set  a  policy 
to  eliminate  insofar  as  practicable  most 
excise  taxes,  and  to  do  so  in  an  orderly 
and  scheduled  manner.  The  enactment 
of  the  excise  tax  provisions  of  the  bill 
now  before  us,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
constitute  a  reversal  of  that  policy.  . 

I  am  opposed  to  this  reversal  of  policy, 
which  we  set  Just  last  year,  with  respect 
to  excise  taxes. 

But  I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  must  have  more  revenue  to  meet  the 
increasing  cost  of  operating  various  Gov- 
ernment programs.  Including  the  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam,  during  the  next  2  years. 
I  would  not,  therefore,  wish  to  move  to 
strike  from  this  bill  the  provisions  to 
Increase  excise  taxes  without  offering 
some  substitute  provision  which  would 
raise  at  least  as  much  revenue. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  substitute  a  reve- 
nue-raising provision  for  the  excise  tax 
provisions  in  the  bill,  then  of  course, 
elimination  of  the  excise  tax  provision 
alone  will  be  a  subject  for  consideration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  will  likely  need 
more  revenue  than  this  bill  provides  for 
the  next  few  years  in  order  to  decrease  or 
eliminate  budget  deficits.  It  is  surely 
unwise  in  times  of  prosperity  to  continue 
to  run  large  budget  deficits — or  to  at- 
tempt to  hold  down  bookke^ing  deficits 
by  a  wild  scramble  to  unload  Government 
assets,  or  to  undertake  other  feats  of 
sharp  pencil  legerdemsdn.  We  cannot 
afford  to  run  the  risk,  under  current  con- 
ditions, of  monetizing  more  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  In  addition,  there  are  suffl- " 
cient  signs  that  we  face  a  nascent  infla- 
tion to  warrant  soaking  up  funds  other- 
wise available  for  expenditure  in  certain 
areas  of  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  should 
already  be  giving  serious  thought  to  the 
best  way  of  using  tax  policy  to  dampen 
down  a  threatened  inflation. 

I  have  never  been  one  who  believes  that 
the  budget  should  be  balanced  at  all 
times.  In  a  period  of  deflation,  in  a 
period  of  economic  recession,  fiscal  poli- 
cies and  budgetary  policies  can  be  and 
should  be  wisely  used  to  stimulate  the 
economy  so  as  to  accomplish  worthy  so- 
cial and  economic  objectives.  The  in- 
vestment credit  was  advocated  and 
adopted  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  economy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  an  artlflcial  stimulant  of  the  econ- 
omy is  about  the  last  thing  we  now  need. 
Not  only  is  additional  revenue  needed  to 
prosecute  an  expensive  and  perhaps  long 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  but  unless  Great 
Society  programs  are  to  be  seriously  cur- 
tailed, as  has  already  been  suggested  in 
the  budget,  additional  revenue  for  those 
purposes  is  needed. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  now 
would  move  tentatively  in  this  direction. 
It  would  raise  slightly  more  revenue  than 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  would  provide, 
and  it  would  apply  the  restraining  hand 
of  fiscal  policy  selectivity  to  one  rela- 
tively small  but  significant  part  of  the 
economy. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  amendment 
I  offer  will  solve  our  fiscal  problem.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  the  revenue  which 
It  would  raise  over  and  beyond  that 


promised  by  the  excise  tax  provisions  of 
the  pending  bill,  for  which  I  have  offered 
my  amendment  as  a  substitute,  would  be 
significant.  But  so  far  as  there  is  s 
difference,  all  responsible  estimates  that 
I  have  been  able  to  get  from  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, or  the  Treasury  indicate  that  the 
amendment  I  proiKtse  would  produce 
more  revenue  than  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  for  which  I  offer  my  amendment  as 
a  substitute. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  would 
suspend  for  2  years  from  March  1,  J  966, 
the  operation  of  the  investment  credit, 
instead  of  raising  excise  tax  rates  as  the 
bill  now  provides.  Certain  adjustments 
would  also  be  made  in  the  use  of  carry- 
overs during  this  2-year  period. 

Suspension  of  the  investment  credit, 
together  with  a  modification  of  the  use  of 
existing  carryovers,  will  produce  more 
revenue  than  would  the  relmpositlon  of 
the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  on 
telephone  service. 

Suspension  of  the  credit  would  add  $80 
million  to  revenues  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  while  raising  excises  to  their  pre- 
January  level  would,  as  approved  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  produce  only  an 
additional  $35  million.  In  fiscal  1967,  it 
is  estimated  that  $1.2  billion  would  be 
raised  by  either  procedure,  while  in  fisced 
1968  the  investment  credit  suspension 
would  add  $1.9  billion  and  the  excises 
only  $1.5  billion. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  there 
Is  a  difference,  the  revenue  would  be 
greater  by  the  amendment  I  propose 
than  would  be  the  case  under  the  excise 
tax  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 

In  addition  to  greater  revenues,  my 
amendment  is  clearly  preferable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  overall  economic  ef- 
fects, as  well  as  on  equity  considerations. 

The  present  outlook  for  expenditures 
on  fixed  investment  clearly  raises  tbe 
threat  of  inflationary  pressures  in  that 
sector  of  the  economy.  Fixed  investment 
in  1965  was  10.3  percent  of  gross  national 
product,  about  the  same  as  it  was  during 
the  investment  boom  of  1956  and  1057. 
The  rate  of  investment  at  that  time 
could  not  be  sustained,  and  neither,  in 
my  opinion,  can  the  current  rate. 

In  1965,  Investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment increased  15.4  percent  over  1964. 
Recent  surveys  show  an  expected  increase 
in  1966  of  15  percent  or  more  over  1965, 
and  surveys  taken  at  this  time  of  year 
generally  underestimate  final  expendi- 
tures. Extending  these  projections  into 
1966,  we  wUl  have  by  the  end  of  tills  cal- 
endar year  a  fixed  investment  expendi- 
ture amounting  to  some  11  percent  of 
gross  national  product.  This  is  well 
above  the  nonlnflationary  level  of  10  per- 
cent for  a  full  eniployment  economy. 

Obviously.  In  the  Interest  of  orderly 
growtli,  and  to  avoid  inflationary  pres- 
sures in  an  Important  sector  of  the  eco- 
nmny,  expenditures  for  fixed  investment 
should  be  slowed.  At  least,  they  should 
not  be  u-tificially  stimulated.  Expendi- 
tures should  not  be  halted,  but  marginal 
projects  should  be  postponed.  Suspen- 
sion of  the  credit  will  not  halt  projects, 
such  as  those  associated  with  defense 
orders,  cleuly  warranted  by  demand. 
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The  Plnance  Committee  report  on  the 
IMS  Revenue  Act.  when  the  Investment 
credit  WM  Instituted,  gave  three  specific 
reasons  for  the  credit: 

1.  Th«  Investment  credit  would  stUnulkte 
tnvMtment  *  *  *  by  reducing  tbe  net  co«t 
of  •cqutrlng  depreciable  •aaet«,  wblcb  In 
turn  Inereanee  tbe  rate  oi  return  after  t*xea 
•rising  from  tbelr  acquUltlon. 

2.  The  Inyeatment  credit,  by  Increasing  tbe 
flow  of  caab  available  for  investment,  wUl 
stimulate  Investment. 

8.  Tbe  Investment  credit  can  be  expected 
to  stimulate  Investments  tbrough  a  reduc- 
tion In  tbe  payoff  period  for  Investment  in  a 
particular  asset. 

Mr.  President,  contemplate  these  rea- 
sons upon  which,  and  because  of  which. 
Congress  enacted  the  investment  credit. 
Ccmtemplate  them  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  at  that  time. 
Then,  study  the  same  reasons  In  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  now  facing  the 
United  States  and  its  national  economy. 

The  same  arguments,  I  submit,  can 
now  be  used  in  reverse  to  Justify  sus- 
pending the  Investment  credit.  We  do 
not  need  artificial  stimulation  of  the 
economy  now. 

The  inflationary  pressures  raise  too 
many  danger  signals  for  that.  Congress 
should  be  moving  here,  not  In  the  timid 
way  which  I  suggest,  but  in  a  far  more 
aggressive  and  meaningful  way.  How- 
ever, this  step  which  I  suggest  Is  a  mean- 
ingful first  step  toward  the  use  of  fiscal 
and  revenue  policy  to  eliminate  the  arti- 
ficial stimulus  from  our  economy. 

Oiven  current  conditions,  the  artificial 
stimulation  to  expenditures  for  fixed  in- 
vestment should  be  eliminated  or,  at 
least,  suspended.  And  it  is  suspension 
that  I  propose.  The  investment  credit 
should  be  suspended  until  such  time  as 
conditions  warrant  a  return  to  stlm- 
\ilation. 

Another  fact  which  is  particularly 
pertinent  today  Is  that  production  of 
equipment  for  fixed  investment  competes 
with  production  of  hard  goods  for  de- 
fense purposes. 

Continuation  of  the  investment  credit 
will  hamper  defense  production  and  in- 
crease the  cost  of  defense  contracts.  It 
will  increase  the  cost  of  the  war  and,  if 
continued,  will  further  incresise  the  cost 
of  living  because  of  the  infiatlonary  pres- 
sures which  artificial  stimulation 
generates. 

This  Is  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  highly  skilled  manpower,  in  which 
there  is  already  a  shortage.  Continued 
artificial  stimulation  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  can  only  resiilt  in 
bidding  up  the  price  of  scarce  materials, 
facilities,  and  manpower  needed  for  de- 
fense pnxluctlon,  thus  setting  off  a  rip- 
ple of  infiation  which  might  well  be- 
come a  powerful  wave  carrying  our  econ- 
omy and  the  cost  of  living  before  it. 

Lotddng  at  restraints  already  at  work 
through  Oovemment  action,  one  is 
struck  by  the  tight-money  policy  en- 
forced by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
However  one  may  view  this  monetary 
policy,  fiscal  policy  must  work  with  and 
not  against  monetary  policy  If  we  are 
to  have  an  effective  economic  policy.  In 
this  instance,  the  suspension  of  the  In- 
restment  credit  will  reinforce  the  tight 
money  poUey  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


Board.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tax  policy 
which  works  counter  to  it  will  but  give 
an  excuse  to  the  money  managers  to 
tighten  the  screws  even  harder,  thus 
giving  rise  to  further  undesirable  distor- 
tions which  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
past  when  monetary  policy  was  mis- 
guided. 

Little  more  need  be  said  here  to  sup- 
port the  substitution  of  this  credit  sus- 
pension for  the  increase  in  excises  on 
automobiles  and  telephone  service  from 
the  standpoint  of  equity.  The  excises 
bear  directly  on  the  cotisimier  and  are 
recognized  as  regressive  taxes.  Further- 
more, the  excise  tax  increases  in  this 
bill  affect  only  one  commodity  and  one 
service — the  automobile  and  the  tele- 
phone. It  is  difficult  to  Justify  singling 
them  out,  particularly  when  they  are 
virtual  necessities.  Suspension  of  the 
Investment  credit  will  work  no  hardship 
on  any  particular  group,  and  its  effects 
will  be  spread  broadly,  particularly 
across  the  corporate  sector. 

Responsible  economists  are  now  ex- 
pressing concern  about  the  possibility  of 
inflation.  It  is  felt  by  many  that  sub- 
stantial tax  Increases  are  needed,  and 
now.  In  the  absence  of  a  general  tax 
Increase  now,  selective  tax  changes  In 
areas  where  both  economic  and  equity 
objectives  can  be  furthered  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  order.  Suspension  of  the 
investment  credit  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  obvious  places  to  begin. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  many  thought- 
ful citizens  and  economists  have  sug- 
gested a  suspension  of  investment  credit. 
It  is  not  strange  that  this  is  true,  be- 
cause its  suspension  is  so  clearly  in  order. 

I  read  from  an  article  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  24,  1966, 
datellned  from  Washington: 

Walter  Heller,  former  top  economic  aid 
to  tbe  administration,  suggested  "temporary 
suspension"  of  tbe  7-percent  Investment 
credit  to  dampen  tbe  capital-spending  boom. 

Mr.  Heller,  currently  a  University  of  Min- 
nesota economist,  said  tbe  credit  mlgbt  be 
temporarily  limited  to  Increase  in  invest- 
ment ratber  tban  to  Investment  totals. 
Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  bas  strongly  op- 
posed tinkering  wltb  tbe  tax  credit,  wblcb 
lets  companies  subtract  from  tbelr  tax  bUIs 
up  to  7  percent  of  tbe  amount  tbey  spend  on 
equipment. 

Mr.  Heller  was  one  of  a  parade  of  ranking 
economists  wbo  cautioned  yesterday  tbat  tbe 
Government  may  bave  to  move  speedily  to 
flgbt  Inflation,  altbougb  tbey  differed  In 
tbelr  cbolce  of  weapons.  Tbe  occasion  was 
a  symposium  by  tbe  House-Senate  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  tbe  20th  anniver- 
sary of  tbe  Employment  Act  of  1946,  which 
created  both  tbe  conunlttee  and  tbe  Presi- 
dent's CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
committed  the  Government  to  fostering 
growth. 

I  digress  from  the  reading  of  the  arti- 
cle. Mr.  President,  to  suggest  that  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  the  committee 
itself  has  now  concluded  to  recommend 
a  suspension  of  the  Investment  credit. 
I  am  not  prepared  officially  to  make  that 
announcement,  but  I  put  it  only  as  I 
have  said,  that  this  report  has  been 
given  to  me  since  coming  to  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  today.  I  hope  that  the 
committee  has  reached  such  a  conclusion. 


I  do  not  see  how  it  could  qtiite  reach 
any  other  conclusion.  Much  more  than 
this  needs  to  be  done,  as  I  have  said,  but 
surely  this  is  the  place  to  start.  Beotuse 
here  is  a  measure  enacted  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  economy.  At 
a  time  when  we  seek  to  apply  restralntj, 
surely  the  place  to  begin  is  the  ellmina. 
tlon  of  artificial  stimulation. 

Where  is  there  a  need  for  artificial 
stimulation  in  our  economy  now?  it  is 
about  to  burst  at  the  seams;  and  the 
Nation's  most  thoughtful  economlsti 
suggest  that  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  giving  careful  thought 
to  a  move  to  counter  the  inflationary 
pressures  existent  In  the  present  wartime 
economy. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 

Acknowledgement  of  tbe  possible  peril*  q( 
Inflation  came  from  the  adminlstraUon  u 
weU  as  from  academic  analysts.  In  a  met- 
sage  read  at  tbe  dinner  by  Mr.  Fowler,  Pred' 
dent  Johnson  said,  "The  rapid  growtb  of 
output  which  has  enabled  ua  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment bas  placed  special  and  temponry' 
strains  on  some  of  our  raw  material  re- 
sources." The  problems  of  matching  men 
and  jobs  during  tbe  transition  to  high  em- 
ployment are  more  difficult  now  than  they 
will  be  after  more  experience  with  It,  the 
President  said. 

"We  will  need  to  watch  unfolding  evenu 
closely,  and  to  remain  flexible  In  our  tax  and 
other  policies  so  that  we  can  change  quickly 
If  the  need  should  arise,"  he  said,  adding 
tbat  the  transition  will  "test  our  energy  and 
ingenuity"  and  require  seeking  "new  wsys  In 
which  business,  labor  and  Oovemment  can 
cooperate  to  avoid  inflationary  wage  and 
price  movements." 

Gardner  Ackley.  chairman  of  the  CouncU 
of  Elconomlc  Advisers,  asserted  that  today's 
problems  for  economic  policy  "are  more  dif- 
ficult tbat  any  we  bave  faced  In  recent 
years,"  because  solutions  to  imemployment 
and  slack  are  more  obvious  tban  answers 
to  problems  "of  sustaining  lilgh-level 
prosperity." 

SFKCinC   PRESCRIPTIONS 

But  more  specific  prescriptions  came  from 
the  past  council  officials.  Mr.  Heller,  Vi. 
Ackley's  predecessor  under  tbe  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations,  urged  that  no  time 
be  lost  in  generally  outlining  "a  temporary 
Vietnam  add-on  or  surtax  on  our  Incooe . 
taxes,  for  use  as  needed."  If  business  is>- 
vestment  Is  excessive  and  profits  are  rising 
rapidly  at  the  time  it  might  be  decided  to 
raise  taxes,  he  said,  corporate  rates  should 
be  raised  more  steeply  tban  individual  ratea 

I  digress  from  the  reading  of  the  ar- 
ticle. Mr.  President,  to  say  that  corpo- 
rate profits  have  had  a  drastic  Increase- 
such  an  Increase,  after  taxes,  as  to  indi- 
cate that  instead  of  this  beginning  step 
which  I  now  suggest,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  should  be  seriously  consid- 
ering an  Increase  in  corporate  taxes,  not 
only  to  finance  the  cost  of  war  and 
worthwhile  domestic  programs  which 
must  be  continued,  but  also  to  dampen 
the  inflationary  pressures  which  threat- 
en further  to  Increase  the  cost  of  living, 
which  threaten  further  to  dislocate  m 
economy,  i>oslng  the  hazards,  the  hard- 
ships, and  the  dangers  of  inflation. 

I  o<mtlnue  to  read : 

Selective  measures  such  as  installment- 
credit  curbs  and  suspension  of  the  '-?*[*•■• 
Investment  credit  could  be  useful  8upp*J- 
menU,  Mr.  Heller  said.  Wltb  capital  invest 
ment  oUmblng  rapidly  enough  in  the  ps« 
few  years  to  b«  causing  soms  worries  aooui 
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Its  generating  "an  unsustainaMe  source  of 
f/gtu  capacity,"  Mr.  Heller  salA,  "the  seleo- 
Uts  Impact  of  generally  tighter  money  on 
inTMtment  Isnt  unv^elcome."  If  tbe  credit 
d  partly  suspended  by  temporarily  denying 
It  only  to  increases  In  Investment,  Mr.  Heller 
itld,  there  should  be  "an  Ironclad  guarantee 
to  restore  It"  later.  The  Idea  of  making  any 
inoome-tax  Increase  refundable,  be  said,  "de- 
Mfve*  reconsideration"  as  a  way  to  provide 
"a  ready  source  at  demand  expansion  when 
V;(tnam  ends." 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  agiin  from  the 
article  to  suggest  to  the  Senate  once 
agiln  that  what  I  propose  here  is  a  sus- 
pension of  the  investment  credit. 

If  the  Vietnam  war  should  end  later 
this  year,  next  year,  or  the  fear  after — 
let  us  hope  it  will  be  soon^-the  invest- 
ment credit  would  automatically  come 
back  into  play  because  the  suspension 
which  I  propose  is  only  llor  2  years. 
Therefore,  in  many  respects,  the  pro- 
posal I  submit  meets  the  standards  set 
out  by  Ehr.  Heller,  although  I  prepared 
tbe  amendment  before  I  saw  his  state- 
ment. Nevertheless.  I  welcome  the  ex- 
pertise of  this  economist.  I  have  not  al- 
ways agreed  with  him,  but  when  he 
agrees  with  me  I  am  happy,  to  cite  him 
for  that  purpose. 

Continuing  reading: 

Th«  amount  of  "anticipatory"  borrowing 
In  recent  weeks  "strongly  suggests  tbat  high- 
er Interest  rates  are  still  expected,"  Mr. 
Heller  said,  contending  that  "what  we  need 
to  do  to  stop  this  is  quickly  to  get  our  rates, 
aq)eclaUy  our  long-term  rates,  up  as  high  as 
policy  wants  them  to  go,  and  tl^tn  say  so." 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  eay  that  un- 
less we  make  such  moves  as  I  suggest, 
and  others,  more  and  more  pressure  will 
be  added,  more  and  more  excuses  will  be 
provided  for  those  who  seem  habitually 
to  favor  high  interest  rates. 

A  rising  interest  rate  hurts  nearly 
wreryone  except  those  who  receive  a  sub- 
atantial  amount  of  their  income  from 
Interest.  It  hurts  the  homeowner  who 
wishes  to  add  a  bedroom  to  his  house.  It 
is  burdensome  to  the  person  who  wishes 
to  buy  a  washing  machine  or  an  auto- 
mobile on  the  installment  plan. 

It  is  hurtful  to  State,  city  and  county 
wremments.  Earlier  today,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  spoke  of  numer- 
ous local  governments  postponing  the 
building  of  hospitals,  schools,  and  worth- 
while community  facilities,  because  in- 
terest rates  on  securities  were  too  high 
oA  the  local  communities  could  not 
rt»nd  It.  These  are  some  ot  the  conse- 
Wnces  of  high  interest  rates. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  monetary 
WWcy  does  not  have  a  part  and  should 
not  be  exercised  as  an  economic  lever. 
I  am  suggesting  that  we  cannot  depend 
opon  It  alone.  For  one  thing,  to  do  so 
would  not  be  effective;  and.  for  another, 
I  would  be  highly  inequitable.  Surely, 
It  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  tax  policy 
•nd  fiscal  policy. 

Continuing  to  read: 

Mr.  HeUer  conceded  be  was  sfcUl  uncertain 
I*  ~  •'^etJier  any  dampening  actions  should 
*taken,  however.  Among  factors  that  could 
"»M»  the  United  Stetes  will  be  able  to  Hde 
<"»»  the  tnmaltlon  to  a  fuU-«mployma&t 
*W«ay.  he  said,  are  tbat  tbs  December  8 
t"!***  •>y  the  Federal  Beserrs  Board  In  tba 
"•wunt  rata,  the  Systwn's  fe«  on  loans  to 


member  banlta,  baant  y»t  had  Ita  full  effaot 
in  the  capital  markets  and  tbat  tbe  admin- 
istration's tax-collection  speedup  proposals 
haven't  yet  been  enacted. 

Raymond  J.  Saulnler,  councU  chairman 
imder  President  Elsenhower  and  cTirrently  a 
Columbia  University  professor,  urged  that  tbe 
Government  should  first  exercise  fiscal  re- 
straint by  controlling  Its  Bp>endlng,  saying 
that  the  tax  system  "provides  the  second  line 
of  defense."  He  expressed  concern  tbat  too 
much  reliance  is  being  placed  on  monetary 
policy.  To  raise  interest  rates  much  higher 
would  take  the  economy  into  a  "genuinely 
new"  territory  in  which  "we  will  be  well  ad- 
vised not  to  press  the  Journey  too  rapidly," 
be  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  this  persuasive. 
He  suggested  that  we  should  reduce 
spending. 

How,  and  where? 

We  are  told  that  Vietnam  will  cost  $15 
billion  this  year.  Many  orders  are  be- 
ing placed  for  vastly  greater  expendi- 
ture next  year  In  Vietnam.  There  is  al- 
ready a  scarcity  of  skilled  manpower. 
The  plant  and  facilities  boom  artificially 
stimulated  in  part  by  Investment  credit 
is,  in  some  measure,  responsible  for  cur- 
rent economic  strain. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  far  more  equitable 
to  remove  the  artificial  stimulation  of 
investment  credit  than  it  is  to  place  a 
higher  tax  on  an  automobile  which  the 
workingman  must  buy  in  order  to  make 
a  living,  and  upon  the  telephone  service 
which  a  small  businessman  must  use 
to  carry  on  his  business — which  all  of 
us  must  use. 

Mr.  President,  excise  taxes  are  re- 
gressive. They  are  acknowledged  to  be 
regressive.  Only  15  months  ago  as 
I  have  stated,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
policy  of  moving  toward  the  elimination 
of  most  excise  taxes. 

This  Is  a  wise  policy.  Why  reverse  it 
now — particularly  when,  instead  of  do- 
ing so,  we  can  substitute  an  action  that 
would  not  be  regressive  but  which  would 
add  to  the  equity  of  the  tax  system  and 
remove  an  artificial  stimulus  to  a  boom- 
ing sector  of  the  economy. 

Investment  tax  credit  is  not  needed 
now.  Indeed,  it  is  downright  harmful 
and  dangerous  to  the  economy. 

Continuing  reading: 

Several  economists  iirged  an  lmmedlat« 
start  on  a  tax  Increase.  Henry  Walllcb,  a 
Tale  professor,  said  it's  clear  tbat  six 
months  from  now  tbe  economy  "wlU  be 
facing  substantial  pressures,"  that  because 
of  the  time  lag  In  putting  a  tax  boost  into 
effect  "we  should  now  move  toward  a  tax 
increase."  Gerhard  Colm,  chief  economist 
of  tbe  National  Planning  Association,  rec- 
ommended tbat  Congress  begin  consider- 
ing a  tax  Increase  bill  that  it  could  keep  "on 
the  shelf"  and  put  into  effect  by  a  joint 
resolution  sometime  after  enactment  if  tbat 
appears  necsssary. 

That  ends  the  reading  of  the  news 
article  frcm  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
February  24.  1966. 

I  suggest  Mr.  President,  it  is  signif- 
icant that  many  noted  economists  see 
danger  signals  in  our  economy  which 
either  suggest  a  tax  Increase  now,  a 
standby  tax  Increase  which  could  be 
quickly  Invoked,  or  a  suspension  of  the 
Investinent  credit. 

It  is  this  latter  step,  mUd  as  it  is.  tbat 
I  now  suggest. 


Just  today.  In  the  Washington  Post, 
there  appeu'ed  a  column  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Kraft,  which  I  should  like  to  read: 

It  is  no  longvr  a  question  whether  tbe  ad- 
ministration is  gt^ng  to  seek  new  weapons 
against  infiation.  Tbe  only  interesting 
question  now  is  what  weapons  it  wlU  choose. 

In  thinking  atx>ut  tbe  choice,  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  remember  tliat  tbe  Inflationary  condi- 
tion is  not  universal,  either  in  the  economy 
or  the  country.  Sc»ne  sectors  of  tbe  economy, 
notably  residential  construction,  are  doing 
quite  poorly.  In  the  country  at  large,  un- 
employment, at  Just  under  4  percent,  is  too 
high.  The  more  so  since  tbe  Jobless  rats 
among  Negroes  and  persons  over  46  is  much 
higher. 

Because  Inflationary  pressure  Is  not  gen- 
eralized, but  conflned  to  pockets  or  bottle- 
neclcs,  it  fellows  that  measures  to  restrict 
demand  should  be  highly  selective.  Tlie 
general  rule  is  tbat  every  step  to  restrict  de- 
mand should  flnd  expression  in  a  com- 
mensurate cut  in  inflationary  pressure. 

Every  doUar's  worth  of  medicine,  in  other 
words,  should  buy  a  doUar's  worth  of  cure. 
Otherwise,  the  restrictions  wlU  be  Ineffective: 
they  will  be  applied,  sometimes  in  a  punitive, 
manner,  to  regions  of  the  country  and  sectors 
of  tbe  economy  that  are  generating  Inflation- 
ary pressures  only  Indirectly,  If  at  all. 

As  It  happens,  the  geographical  locus  of 
inflationary  pressure  Is  not  hard  to  identify. 
In  general,  the  tightest  area  of  labor  shortage 
in  the  country  lies  in  tbe  heavy  Industrial 
belt  running  along  tbe  Great  Lakes  through 
Bviffalo,  Cleveland.  Detroit,  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee.  In  these  dUes,  unemployment  is 
Just  above  the  2-percent  mark;  credit  la 
tight;  and  in  some  industries  orders  are  ex- 
ceeding current  demand. 

The  cities  along  the  Great  Lakes,  of  course, 
are  the  country's  main  producers  of  steel, 
machinery,  electrical  equipment  and  other 
heavy  durable  goods.  Tbe  access  of  infla- 
tionary pressure  in  the  Great  Lakes  ragloa, 
accordingly  suggests  tbat  tbe  country  is  once 
agadn  going  through  tbe  kind  of  capital  goods 
boom  tbat  it  experienced  in  1056-67. 

That  impression  Is  reinforced  by  statistics 
on  btislness  spending  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Last  year  investments  in  tbat  fleld 
Increased  by  15  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  Preliminary  estimates  for  this  year 
forecast  another  16-percent  Increase  and 
these  estimates  are  now  being  revised  up- 
wards. In  the  light  of  the  revision.  It  ap- 
pears that  tbe  problem  of  restricting  inflation 
turns  on  the  problem  of  restricting  business 
spending. 

Yet, -instead  of  approaching  this  prob- 
lem and  Its  danger  selectively,  the  pend- 
ing bill  proposes  to  increase  the  tsixes 
on  an  automobile  bought  by  a  working- 
man  In  North  Dakota;  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  taxes  on  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone by  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  a  scarcity  of 
telephcaies?  Is  there  a  shortage  of  tele- 
phone service?  Is  it  infiatlonary  for  a 
person  to  have  a  telephone? 

I  ask  the  same  questions  about  an 
automobile.  Excise  taxes  are  regressive 
and  are  surely  not  selective. 

Continuing  to  read  from  Mr.  Kraft: 

To  that  end,  many  different  actions  are 
theoretically  feasible.  Drying  up  oonsumsr 
spending  by  a  general  tax  Increase,  for  in- 
stance, would  put  a  heavy  dent  in  overaU 
demand  that  would  cause  businesses  to  cut 
back  their  expansion  plans.  The  trouble  la 
that  a  general  tax  Increase  would  cut  back, 
not  merely  on  business  spending  but  on  all 
spending  right  across  the  board. 

Curtailing  Government  spending  wovld  rs- 
duce  demand  and  eventually  cause  firms  to 
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cancel  or  postpone  Investment  plans.  But 
tbe  llrrt  victims  of  a  cut  In  Oovernment 
spending  would  almost  certainly  be  the  mi- 
nority groups  who.  because  they  are  not 
partlctpaUng  fully  In  the  present  boom,  are 
•specially  dependent  on  Great  Society  and 
other  welfare  programs. 

Tighter  money,  achieved  by  action  erf  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  would  have  a  more 
direct  Impact  on  business  spending.  But 
the  Impact  would  be  especially  severe  In  the 
area  of  residential  bousing  which  Is  too  low 
now.  Moreover,  tight  money  seems  to  favor 
large  companies,  which  finance  expansion 
from  their  own  funds,  ovw  smaller  ones  that 
are  dependent  on  bank  loans. 

In  thsse  clrciunstances,  attention  Is  more 
and  more  coming  to  focus  on  corporate  taxes, 
and  In  particular,  on  the  7-percent  tax 
credit  on  new  investment  enacted  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  promote  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  1963.  Suspending  or 
rescinding  that  credit  would  put  an  Immedi- 
ate direct  drag  on  the  Investment  plans  of 
business  firms.  It  would  have  no  adverse 
effect  on  residential  bousing  as  the  credit 
does  not  apply  there.  Though  the  Treasury 
asserts  that  administration  would  be  diffi- 
cult, that  Is  what  the  Treasury  Is  always 
saying. 

My  own  feeling  la  that  suspension  if  not 
outright  withdrawal  of  the  7-percent  credit 
offers  the  most  promising  weapon  for  selec- 
tive action  against  inflation.  And  the  sooner 
the  better. 

Mr.  President,  the  thoughtful  column 
which  I  have  just  read  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Kraft  Is  a  persuasive  one.  Many  other 
thoughtful  citizens  are  suggesting  the 
desirability  of  suspending  the  invest- 
ment credit. 

I  do  not  now  have  before  me  the  reso- 
lution of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations passed  at  their  recent  con- 
vention, but  I  believe  It  is  correct  to  say 
that  the  AFL-CIO  has  endorsed  a  sus- 
pension or  repeal  of  investment  credit. 

I  do  have  before  me  a  telegram  from 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
addressed  to  me: 

We  support  your  amendment  to  tax  ad- 
justment bill  to  strike  excise  tax  Increases 
and  substitute  suspension  of  investment 
credit  for  3  years. 

I  cite  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  27,  1966, 
by  Prof.  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  entitled, 
"Boiling  Economy  Needs  Tax  Dai&per." 

Mr.  Samuelson  writes: 

The  other  day  at  a  meeting  with  some 
financial  experts.  It  was  forcibly  brought 
home  to  me  that  we  are  Indeed  in  an  eco- 
nomic boom. 

One  man  said  with  a  straight  face:  "Well, 
at  least  there  are  two  bits  of  good  news. 
Housing  starts  fell  In  January  and  automo- 
bile sales  have  been  a  little  weaker  these  last 
10  days."  Only  after  a  pause  did  be  realise 
what  he  had  said,  and  everybody  laughed. 

Mr.  President,  Is  It  not  strange  that  we 
are  in  a  situation  in  which  one  can  ap- 
plaud reduction  in  housing  starts  and  a 
reduction  in  automobile  sales? 

I  have  just  read  that  another  eminent 
economist,  a  writer,  points  to  the  boom- 
ing Increase  in  plant  and  equipment. 
And  yet  what  is  the  remedy  proposed  to 
the  Senate?  It  Is  not  to  suspend  the 
artificial  stimulus  for  expansion  of  plant 
and  equipment,  but  to  increase  the  taxes 
on  the  automobile  that  a  workingman 
must  buy  and  the  telephone  that  all 
must  UM. 


Regressive,  unselectlve,  wide  of  the 
mark  of  the  economic  needs  of  our 
economy. 

I  continue  to  read : 

How  can  you  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing?  The  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
forecast  for  1966  a  6-percent  Increase  in  the 
real  national  product.  It  suggested  that 
prices  and  wages  would  not  rise  more  in  1966 
than  they  did  In  1966.  Since  1966  was  the 
greatest  year  ever,  and  also  one  of  the  years 
of  healthiest  advance,  what  can  be  wrong 
with  that? 

If  the  future  develops  exactly  as  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  advisers  have  forecast,  we 
shall  be  fortunate.  Unemployment  will  drop 
below  the  proximate  target  of  4  percent  set 
a  few  years  ago  by  President  Kennedy  and 
only  Just  recently  achieved.  Since  profits 
win  also  continue  to  grow,  according  to  this 
forecast,  although  not  quite  so  rapidly  as 
last  year,  the  prosp>erlty  wlU  be  a  widely 
shared  one. 

The  increase  in  interest  rates  paid  on 
savings  accounts  and  bonds  would  in  some 
measure  compensate  retired  people  for  the 
rise  in  certain  prices.  And  in  any  case,  the 
Introduction  of  medicare  will  mean  much 
even  to  those  on  rigidly  fixed  pensions. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  say  that 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  that  is  now  at 
the  highest  point  In  history  and  which 
threatens  to  go  much  higher  unless  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  act  with 
prudence  and  dispatch,  wUl  go  a  long 
way  toward  negating  many  of  the  bene- 
fits which  the  Congress  has  recently  pro- 
vided for  people  of  small  income. 

It  is  upon  the  hard-pressed  person  that 
a  higher  cost  of  living  places  the  greatest 
burden. 

Continuing  to  read: 

HXALTHT    ADVANCC? 

I  have  long  been  impressed  by  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  Oovernment  economists. 
They  have  the  best  data  In  the  world.  They 
have  the  most  powerful  computers  to  proc- 
ess the  data.  In  this  decade,  they  have  been 
selected  from  the  ranks  o'  America's  out- 
standing academic  scholars.  In  season  and 
out  of  season,  I  sing  the  praises  of  the  New 
Frontier  experts  who  have  kept,  along  with 
their  cool  heads,  warm  hearts  and  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  problems  of  America's  under- 
privileged. 

If  tiie  American  economy  lives  up  to 
the  exp<fcteUons  stated  In  his  Economic  Re- 
port, the  President  should  find  widespread 
approval  among  the  citizenry  in  this  elec- 
tion year  of  1966,  even  if  he  may  lose  some 
of  his  consensus  support  where  Vietnam  is 
concerned. 

But  have  events  thus  far  In  1966  given 
the  impression  of  a  healthy  advance  along 
an  optimal  growth  path?  Even  in  the  month 
since  the  Economic  Report  came  out,  has 
there  not  been  accumulation  of  a  body  of  ex- 
perience suggesting  that  its  forecasts  were 
a  little  too  modest  In  terms  of  money  magni- 
tudes, and  hence  a  little  too  optimistic  with 
respect  to  the  problems  of  limiting  excessive 
dollar  spending? 

I  realize  that  every  dog  has  his  day.  I 
know  economists  who  have  been  criticizing 
the  administration  for  years — almost  since 
the  receeslon  was  seen  to  be  definitely  over — 
for  being  too  expansionary. 

They  opposed  expansion  of  clvUian  pro- 
grams. They  urged  extra  taxes  at  the  time 
of  the  Berlin  crisis.  They  opposed  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson tax  cut,  proposing  in  its  place 
politically  unrealistic  cutbacks  in  public  pro- 
grams along  with  tax  reduction.  They  long 
urged  the  Federal  Reserve  to  tighten  up  on 
credit. 

My  name  was  not  to  be  found  in  their 
camp.    For  years,  I  weighed  their  arguments 


and  found  them  wanting.  I  did  expect  that 
in  some  way  reality  would  stagger  into  ths 
fixed  sights  of  their  telescopes,  and  that 
when  this  happened  they  would  remind  us, 
"I  told  you  so." 

BIU.  or  INDICTMKlrr 

Well,  economists  are  even  more  predictable 
than  economics.  All  that  has  come  to  pan. 
Last  year,  wholesale  prices  did  rise  on  the 
average,  particularly  In  the  area  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  nonferrous  metals.  The  final  re- 
duction of  unemployment  to  the  4-perceDt 
level  apparently  could  not  be  achieved  with 
continuance  of  the  1968-64  stability  in  the 
wholesale  price  Index. 

Those  who  have  long  been  critical  of  the 
administration  for  being  too  expansionary 
have  revealed  that  they  personally  would  be 
glad  to  pay  a  price  for  stability;  that  is,  high 
unemployment  rates  among  the  populace. 
In  my  opinion.  It  Is  fortunate  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  persuade  the  majority  o( 
the  electorate  ttiat  this  Is  a  good  bargain. 

Still,  I  am  now  forced  to  criticize  the  John- 
son administration  for  being  too  inactive  in 
its  use  of  fiscal  policy.  Let  me  state  the 
Indictment : 

1.  IX  the  President  does  not  bring  in  a 
program  to  raise  tax  rates  on  personal  and 
corporate  Incomes,  the  $723  billion — plu»  or 
minus  95  billion — Government  GNP  forecaet 
now  seems  unrealistic.  It  appears  that  1738 
bUllon — plus  or  minus  t6  billion — will  be 
nearer  the  mark,  and  most  of  the  difference 
is  of  the  unhealthy  sort  associated  with  a 
mere  building  up  of  price  and  wage  tags. 
(Does  anyone  still  seriously  believe  that  the 
GNP  deflator  wUl  grow  only  1.8  percent  In 
1966?) 

2.  The  long-run  best  Interest  of  the  un- 
employed Is  not  served  by  a  spring  of  pro- 
duction that  cannot  be  maintained,  particu- 
larly if  the  dash  to  the  pole  of  full  employ- 
ment sets  off  an  avalanche  of  price  and  wage 
presswes,  culminating  in  inventory  distor- 
tions and  temporary  excesses  of  plant  and 
eqtilpment. 

I  digress  to  say  that  it  may  well  be,  as 
Dr.  Samuelson  suggests,  that  neither  the 
President  nor  the  Treasury  foresaw,  in 
December,  what  we  can  now  clearly  see. 
But  the  Senate  was  not  called  upon  to 
act  in  December.  The  Senate  has  the 
measure  before  it  now,  when  we  can  so 
clearly  see  the  cost  of  living  going  up- 
ward, corporate  profits  sky-high,  infla- 
tionary pressures  rising,  and  danger  sig- 
nals flashing  red  in  every  direction. 

Yet  what  is  the  remedy?  To  increase 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephone 
service.  Of  what  benefit  to  the  economy, 
of  what  regulatory  effect.  Is  a  tax  rate 
on  telephone  service  that  my  neighbors 
In  Tennessee  must  pay?  This  is  not 
where  the  dangerous  pressures  are.  Re- 
gressive measures  such  as  these  are  not 
a  proper  answer  to  our  problem. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  suspension 
of  Investment  credit  is  an  answer  to  all 
these  problems,  but  it  is  the  obvious  place 
to  start  toward  a  solution.  More  is 
needed.  But  I  know  of  nothing  less 
justified  in  our  tax  system  now  than  in- 
vestment credit.  I  repeat :  The  last  thing 
we  need  now  is  artificial  stimulation  ol 
our  economy.  We  need  to  remove  from 
the  tax  structure  this  artificial  stimulant. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  one  who  wishes  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
raising  in  such  a  clear  way  the  issue  he 
draws.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  the 
analysis  he  Is  presenting.    I  thank  him 
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(or  giving  us  the  opportunltfi^  to  attempt 
to  make,  what  I  believe  to  bf  a  construc- 
tive change. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  generos- 
ity of  my  friend,  the  able  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Admittedly,  one  permitted 
to  represent  Michigan  is  suspected  of 
speaking  and  reacting  as  a  nationalist 
when  the  question  bears  on  automobile 
excise  taxes.  While  we  are  0Ur  own  most 
lenient  judges  in  these  majbters,  I  hope 
that  my  approach  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  not 
colored,  entirely  at  least,  by  the  Interest 
that  Michigan  necessarily  has  In  the 
prosperity  and  continued  growth  of  the 
automotive  business.  Automobile  buyers 
are  found  in  50  States,  and  there  is  where 
the  burden  of  the  auto  excise  really  falls. 
I  share  the  feeling,  so  effectively  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Teiuiessee 
in  his  supplemental  views,  that  all  of  us 
have  a  responsibility  to  attempt  to  re- 
^nd  prudently  to  danger  signals  that 
suggest  that  ceilings  are  being  reached 
and  that  inflationary  pressures  are,  if 
not  at  hand,  around  the  cocner. 

As  one  who  has  urged,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  urge,  increasing,  Vigorous  war 
on  poverty  at  home  as  weQl  as  against 
our  enemies  overseas.  I  should  be  among 
the  last  to  be  indifferent  to  this  problem. 
I,  therefore,  do  recognize  lihe  necessity 
ol  Increasing  revenue;  but.  with  the 
Senator  from  Termessee,  1  hope  that 
that  may  be  done  with  lome  greater 
measure  of  equity  than  Is  proposed  by 
the  bill  before  us. 

Having  said  that,  and  being  in  a  far 
less  effective  position  to  measure  the  fu- 
ture than  is  the  Senator  frctn  Tennessee, 
who  sits  on  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
but  having  apprehension  tihat  the  need 
lor  additional  revenues  will  heighten 
and  become  more  clear.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  if  he  has  consid- 
ered the  possibility  of  responding  to  the 
need  for  additional  revenues,  not  merely 
or  not  even  by  way  of  approaching  the 
Investment  tax  credit,  as  he  now  sug- 
gests, but  by  moving  across  the  board 
toward  corporate  profits,  which  have 
been  so  dramatic  In  the  past  12  to  18 
months?  I 

Specifically,  has  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  considered  the  desirability,  as 
of  now.  of  proposing  that  a  1-  or  2-per- 
cent increase  at  all  levels  of  corporate 
profits  be  applied? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  given  that  consid- 
erable thought.  Corporate  profits  after 
taxes  plus  capital  consiimption  allow- 
ances have  Incresised  sinoe  1960  by  56 
percent.  Interest  Income— that  is,  per- 
•onal  income  from  interest — has  in- 
creased by  59  percent.  It  would  appear 
obvious  to  me  that  an  increase  in  inter- 
est rates  will  further  increswe  the  Income 
from  interest. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  a  continua- 
tion of  the  investment  credit,  which  is 
largely  used  by  corporations,  will  not 
only  continue  an  artificial  stimulation  of 
Investment  in  plant  and  equipment, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  now  needed, 
but  will  further  Increase  corporate  prof- 
Its.  We  seem  to  be  doing  the  Inequitable 
things.  The  more  equitable  approach 
would  be  to  increase  the  taxes  on  those 


elements  In  our  society  that  have  experi- 
enced the  most  profitable  and  beneficial 
increases  in  their  incomes. 

But  we  need  to  do  more  than  seek 
equity  here  because  of  the  inflationary 
condition  of  our  economy.  We  need  to 
use  fiscal  measures  as  a  regulator  of  our 
economy  and  as  a  safeguard  against  In- 
flation. So,  when  measured  by  both  of 
these  standards,  the  standard  of  equity 
and  the  standard  of  dampening  In- 
flationary pressures,  the  obvious  place 
to  start  is  investment  credit,  which  is  an 
artificial  stimulant,  designed  for  that 
purpose. 

As  I  said  before  the  distinguished 
Senator  entered  the  Chamber  and  did 
me  the  hono|  of  his  audience,  Congress 
should  be  doing  much  more  than  this.  If 
I  receive  very  much  more  encourage- 
ment, such  as  that  given  to  me  by  the 
able  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan,  I 
shall  surely  be  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  increase  governmental 
revenue  by  means  of  a  corporate  tax 
rate  increase.  It  is  needed  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  is  needed 
to  provide  funds  for  very  necessary  pro- 
grams in  health,  education,  welfare,  and 
other  fields  here  at  home.  It  is  needed 
to  dampen  the  fires  of  infiatlon  that 
threaten  a  further  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  very  much 
for  his  last  comment.  I  was  somewhat 
reluctant  to  interrupt  the  Senator. 
However,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  should 
have  known  In  advance  that  no  inter- 
ruption serves  to  distract  the  Senator 
from  Termesse  from  the  basics  in  any 
discussion  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

I  shared  with  the  Senator,  though  It 
may  be  politically  disagreeable  medi- 
cine, the  belief  that  one  does  not  need 
to  be  an  economist  of  imposing  stature  to 
realize  that  we  must  face  up  to  the 
obligation  to  respond  at  the  cashier's 
window  and  that  it  Is  necessary  to  in- 
crease revenues  to  dampen  inflationary 
pressures.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
one  is,  £18  I  am.  a  person  who  feels,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  that 
we  must  continue  to  press  for  many 
things  domestically. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Termessee.  who  is  certainly  a 
student  in  this  fleld  In  his  role  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
that  he  feels,  with  me.  that  the  most 
logical  target  area,  the  one  most  eligible, 
and  the  one  where  equity  most  clearly 
suggests  that  we  should  aim.  is  at  this 
corporate  proflt  level.  It  would  have  the 
advantages  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee indicates  are  possessed  by  sus- 
pending the  Investment  tax  credit,  as 
well. 

It  would  have  equity  and  It  would 
dampen  Inflationary  pressures.  It  would 
respond,  I  suggest,  to  those  who  argue, 
and  I  think  with  merit,  that  there  are 
instances  in  which  an  Investment  tax 
credit,  if  available,  would  permit  the  in- 
troduction of  some  new  product  which 
would  meet  the  genuine  cost-of-living 
need  and  serve  well  social  ends. 

Some  economists.  I  am  aware,  have 
pointed  out  that  as  the  economy  ex- 
pands and  as  the  labor  force  increases 


in  size,  additional  capital  investment  Is 
essential  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  rate  of 
growth  stifQcient  to  make  use  of  all  our 
resources.    That  may  well  be  true. 

However,  as  between  a  choice  of  hik- 
ing excise  taxes  on  cars  and  phones  and 
suspending  the  tax  credit.  I  prefer  the 
latter  since  an  increase  in  Government 
revenue  seems  linperative.  But  I  would 
hope  that  further  revenue  needs  would 
be  met  in  the  form  of  an  increase  in  the 
corporate  surtax  rate. 

I  shall,  as  I  have  often  done  in  the 
past,  in  the  areas  of  finance  look  to  the 
Senator  of  Tennessee  for  counsel  and 
for  guidance. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  able  colleague  for  his 
generosity  and  thoughtful  interjection. 

I  find  It  particularly  galling  that, 
while  we  gave  the  greatest  tax  reduction 
to  people  in  high  income  brackets — to 
be  specific,  men  like  Henry  Ford — when 
we  find  It  necessary  to  Increase  revenue, 
we  lay  the  burden  upon  the  people  who 
must  buy  automobiles  and  who  must 
use  telephones.  These  excise  tax  pro- 
visions lay  the  burden  on  rich  and  poor 
alike.  It  is  undemocratic  and  inequi- 
table. However,  more  important  In  the 
context  of  the  present  situation,  it  Is  not 
aiming  at  the  real  problem  and  need  of 
our  national  economy. 

I  continue  to  read  from  Dr.  Samuel- 
son: 

President  Johnson  should  bring  in  a  tax 
program  before  midyear.  Congress  should 
pass  that  program  speedily. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Constitution, 
the  raising  of  revenue  is  peculiarly  a  pre- 
rogative of  Congress.  It  Is  for  Congress 
to  consider  such  measures.  It  would  be 
well  if  we  had  a  presidential  recommen- 
dation for  a  further  increase  in  revenue. 
for  a  vigorous  anti-inflationary  pro- 
gram. However,  the  lack  of  such  rec- 
ommendation in  no  way  absolves  Con- 
gress from  its  responsibility.  It  ts  for 
tSe  exercise  of  that  responsibility  that  I 
have  offered  this  beginning  step. 

I  continue  to  read: 

And  all  the  people — not  excluding  those 
in  WaU  Street — should  hall  such  useful  pro- 
grams, which  will  serve  to  keep  the  American 
economy  moving  vigorously  throughout  the 
decade. 

The  Issue  is  no  longer  growth  versus  stag- 
nation. It  Is  maintainable  long-term 
growth  versus  frenzied  and  self-defeating 
scrambling  for  limited  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  my  supplemental  views 
found  in  the  ccounlttee  report  beginning 
at  page  43. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Vn.  StrppuotxNTAi.  Vixws  or  Senatob  Albkbt 

OOKX 

This  bin.  Hit.  12753,  is  designed  to  help 
finance  the  increasing  coats  of  Oovernment 
during  the  next  2  years.  By  raising  addi- 
tional revenue  It  will  decrease  the  budget 
deficit  and  lessen  the  amount  by  which  the 
public  debt  would  otherwise  be  Increased. 
Some  assistance  in  controlUng  a  nascent  In- 
flation should  be  provided. 

Although  several  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
meritorious.  It  la  poorly  designed  In  certain 
respecu  and  in  all  Ukelihood  wlU  prove  quite 
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tzuulequ*t«.  Some  reenforcement  of  flacal 
policy  ougbt  to  be  provided  now.  by  raising 
more  revenue  than  thlB  bill  will  provide,  and 
by  placing  the  Increased  revenue  burden 
where  It  will  do  the  moet  to  dampen  demand 
In  areas  where  «uch  demand  moet  clearly 
threat«na  price  itablUty. 

Oddly,  the  two  moet  Important  provlalona 
of  the  bill,  from  a  revenue  standpoint,  repre- 
sent In  one  Instance  a  speedup  of  a  schedule 
already  adopted  by  the  Congress — for  getting 
corporation  tax  payments  more  nearly  cur- 
rent— and  In  the  other  a  complete  reversal  of 
a  previously  adopted  congressional  schedule 
for  ridding  the  consumer  of  two  onerous  ex- 
cise*. I  support  the  previously  established 
congressional  policy  In  both  Instances,  to 
place  corporation  taxes  on  a  current  basis, 
and  to  eliminate  excise  taxes.  I  oppose  the 
proposed  reversal  of  congressional  policy  with 
respect  to  excises. 

Since  more  revenue  la  needed,  and  since 
an  Increase  In  excise  taxes  Is  regressive  In 
nature  Congress  should  raise  more  revenue 
and  do  so  In  a  more  equitable  manner. 
Suspension  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  aa  a 
substitute  for  the  proposed  excise  tax  In- 
creases would  serve  both  purposes.  This, 
would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  se- 
lectively dampening  demand  In  an  area 
which  seriously  threatens  to  create  Infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Suspension  of  the  Investment  credit,  to- 
gether with  a  modification  of  the  use  of  ex- 
isting carryovers,  will  produce  as  much  reve- 
nue aa  woxild  the  relmpoaltlon  of  the  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  on  telephone  serv- 
ice. Suspension  of  the  credit  would  add  t80 
million  to  revenues  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
while  raising  excises  to  their  pre-January 
level  would  produce  only  an  additional  $65 
million.  In  fiscal  1067,  It  Is  estimated  that 
•  l.a  billion  would  be  raised  by  either  pro- 
cedure, while  In  fiscal  1968  the  investment 
credit  suspension  would  add  91.0  billion  and 
the  excises  only  $1.5  bllllou. 

So  long  as  the  revenues  are  this  close,  then, 
the  choice  would  hinge  on  the  overall  eco- 
nomic effects,  as  well  as  on  e<iulty  ooneldera- 
tlona. 

The  present  outlook  for  expenditures  on 
fixed  Investment  clearly  raises  the  threat  of 
Inflationary  pressures  In  that  sector  of  the 
economy.  Plxed  Investment  In  1965  was  10.3 
percent  of  gross  national  product,  about  the 
same  aa  It  was  during  the  investment  boom 
of  1956  and  1057.  The  rate  of  Investment  at 
that  time  could  not  be  sustained  and  neither 
can  the  current  rate. 

In  1065,  Investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment Increased  16.4  percent  over  1064.  Re- 
cent surveys  show  an  expected  Increase  In 
1066  of  15  percent  or  more  over  1965,  and 
surveys  taken  at  this  time  of  year  generally 
underestimate  final  expenditures.  Extending 
these  projections  into  1966.  we  will  have  by 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year  a  fixed  Invest- 
ment expenditure  amounting  to  some  11 
percent  of  gross  national  product.  This  is 
well  above  the  nonlnflationary  level  of  10 
percent  for  a  full  employment  economy. 

Obviously.  In  the  Interest  of  orderly  growth 
and  to  avoid  Inflationary  pressures  In  an  Im- 
portant sector  of  the  economy,  expenditures 
for  fixed  investment  should  be  slowed.  Ex- 
penditures should  not  be  halted,  but  mar- 
ginal projects  should  be  postponed.  Suspen- 
sion of  the  credit  will  not  halt  projects 
clearly  warranted  by  demand.  It  would  re- 
move this  element  of  artificial  stimulation  In 
our  economy. 

The  Finance  Committee  report  on  the  1962 
Revenue  Act,  when  the  investment  credit  was 
Instituted,  gave  three  specific  reasons  for  the 

CTMUt: 

1.  The  investment  credit  would  "stimulate 
Investment  *  *  *  by  reducing  the  net  cost  of 
acqtilrlnc  depreciable  asaeta.  which  In  turn 
Incraaaaa  the  rate  of  return  after  taxes  arising 
from  their  aoqulaltton." 


3.  Tlie  Investment  credit  "by  increasing  the 
flow  of  caah  available  for  Investment,  will 
stimulate  Investment." 

3.  The  Investment  credit  "can  be  expected 
to  stimulate  Investments  through  a  reduction 
In  the  'payoff'  period  for  Investment  In  a 
partlc\ilar  asset." 

The  same  arguments — In  reverse — could 
now  be  used  to  Justify  suspending  the  Invest- 
ment credit. 

Olven  current  conditions,  the  artificial 
stimulation  to  expenditures  for  fixed  Invest- 
ment should  be  cut  off.  The  investment 
credit  should  be  suspended  until  such  time 
as  conditions  warrant  a  return  to  stimu- 
lation. 

Another  fact  which  is  particularly  pertl- 
cent  tcday  la  that  production  of  equipment 
for  fixed  Investment  competes  with  produc- 
tion of  hard  goods  for  defense  purposes. 
This  Is  particularly  true  with  respect  to 
highly  skilled  manpower.  In  which  there  Is 
already  a  shortage.  Continued  artificial 
stimulation  of  plant  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures can  only  result  In  bidding  up  the  price 
of  scarce  materials,  facilities,  and  manpower 
needed  for  defense  production,  thus  setting 
off  a  ripple  of  inflation  which  might  well 
become  a  powerful  wave  carrying  all  before  it. 

Looking  at  restraints  already  at  work 
through  Government  action,  one  Is  struck 
by  the  tight  money  policy  enforced  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  However,  one  may 
view  this  monetary  policy,  flscal  policy  must 
work  with  and  not  against  It.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  suspeiulon  of  the  Investment 
credit  will  reenforce  the  tight  money  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Botu-d.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  tax  policy  which  works  counter  to 
It.  will  but  give  an  excuse  to  the  money  man- 
agers to  tighten  the  screws  even  harder,  thus 
giving  rise  to  further  undesirable  distortions 
which  we  have  witnessed  In  the  past  when 
monetary  policy  wa«  misguided. 

Little  need  be  said  to  support  the  substitu- 
tion of  this  credit  suspension  for  the  Increase 
In  excises  on  automobiles  and  telephone  serv- 
ice from  the  standpoint  of  equity.  The  ex- 
cisec  bear  directly  on  tho  consumer  and  is 
recognized  as  a  regressive  tax.  Furthermore, 
the  excise  tax  Increases  In  this  bill  affect 
only  one  commodity  and  one  service.  It  Is 
dlfflcxUt  to  justify  singling  them  out,  par- 
tlciilarly  when  they  are  virtual  necessities. 
Suspension  of  the  investment  credit  will 
work  no  hardship  on  any  particular  group 
and  its  effects  will  be  spread  broadly,  partic- 
ularly across  the  corporate  sector. 

Responsible  economists  are  now  expressing 
concern  about  the  poaslbility  of  Inflation.  It 
Is  felt  by  many  that  substantial  tax  Increases 
are  needed,  and  now.  In  the  absence  of  a 
general  tax  Increase  now,  selective  tax 
changes  In  areas  where  both  economic  and 
equity  objectives  can  be  furthered  would 
certainly  be  In  order.  Suspension  of  the  In- 
vestment credit  U  surely  one  of  the  moet 
obvious  places  to  begin. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  the  Washington  Post  carried 
an  article  by  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen,  entitled 
"Economic  Impact — Johnson  Should 
Propose  Tax  Hike  Now." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Feb.  37, 

1966] 

JoBNSOK   Shotted   Pbopose   Tax   Hike  Now 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

President  Johnson's  January  bet  that  the 
Nation  could  enjoy  "business  as  usual"  de- 
spite a  shooting  war  In  southeast  Asia  Isn't 
likely  to  be  a  winner.  He  hasn't  made  this 
concession  yet,  but  the  Impact  at  home  of 


the    war   In    Vietnam    baa    been   a 


surgiBg 


economy  well  beyond  bis  or  anyone  ^ae\ 
calculations. 

There  Is  new  evidence  of  the  proportions 
of  the  boom,  and  It  was  discussed  in  hush- 
hush  tones  In  Washington  this  week:  a 
reliable  private  survey  done  by  Lionel  Edie 
shows  a  fantastic  new  boost  In  business  piam 
for  plant  expansion. 

Where  the  survey  a  few  months  ago  showed 
a  12-percent  Increase  likely  between  IBOS 
and  1966,  the  figure  Is  now  17  percent.  And 
In  critically  Important  manufacturing,  the 
new  estimate  Is  a  sensational  24  percent  g&in, 
compared  with  earlier  survey  figures  of  n 
percent. 

When  the  Council  of  Economic  Advlaen 
made  Its  forecast  of  a  $723  billion  gros«  na- 
tional product — that's  now  outdated — It  as- 
sumed a  private  Investment  gain  this  year  of 
only  11.5  percent. 

TAX    BOOST     NEEDED 

Tet,  L.B.J.  and  his  advisers  have  refused 
to  Interfere  with  normal  business  operations, 
except  for  a  timid  tax  speed-up  program 
and  a  withdrawal  of  a  small  amount  of  ex- 
cise tpx  cut.  They  have  resisted — so  tat~ 
the  real  need,  a  solid  boost  across  the  board 
In  corporation  and  personal  tax  rates. 

American  Industry  can't  be  faulted  for 
going  on  a  bulldlng-stockplllng-borrowlng 
binge.  Businessmen  figure,  quite  logically, 
to  "git  while  the  getting  Is  good." 

Good  old  cash  money,  as  a  result,  has  be- 
come the  scarcest  commodity  In  the  country. 
If  you  don't  believe  It,  drop  In  at  the  oomer 
bank  and  try  to  borrow  some.  With  tean 
In  their  eyes,  bankers  are  turning  away  new 
customers  and  rationing  the  old  ones. 

Interest  rates,  with  an  assist  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  have  followed  a  predict- 
able course:  they've  skyrocketed,  and  since 
record  yields  on  bonds  look  attractive,  stocks 
In  the  Wall  Street  markets  have  been  taking 
a  beating. 

And  imlesa  taxes  are  raised,  the  situation 
will  get  progressively  worse.  It  may  be  s 
hard  political  jolt  for  Mr.  Johnson,  but  he 
really  has  no  other  option.  By  tapping  busi- 
nessmen and  Individuals  for  $5  billion  In 
taxes  as  a  starter,  the  administration  could 
cool  off  an  overheating  economy. 

ENOUGH    "BtTTTEE"    LETT 

In  a  true  sense,  the  Nation  would  be  pay- 
ing for  that  much  of  the  Vietnam  war  out 
of  current  lncc«ne  Instead  of  having  to  bor- 
row It  for  repayment  later. 

At  the  present  level  of  the  military  build- 
up, such  a  tax  booet  would  leave  plenty  of 
"butter"  In  a  guns  and  butter  economy. 
But  the  President  ought  to  say  frankly  that 
If  the  build-up  approaches  a  force  level  of 
600.000  men  (as  rimJored  on  Capitol  HIU) 
there  vrtU  be  not  only  more  of  a  tax  bite,  but 
some  economic  controls  as  well. 

We  might  as  well  quit  kidding  ourselves 
about  the  real  ramifications  of  Vietnam. 
E/er  since  last  August,  the  administration 
has  faUed  to  be  candid  about  the  Impact  of 
each  escalated  stage  of  the  war. 

And  now,  strangely,  the  President's  "new 
economists"  In  and  out  of  Government  have 
shirked  the  reeponslblUty  for  arguing  for 
higher  taxes,  which  are  so  clearly  needed. 
The  "new  economlsU"  used  to  say  they 
wouldn't  hesitate  to  recommend  restraining 
flscal  policy  when  necessary  to  combat  a 
truly  inflationary  situation.  But  they've 
been  hesitating. 

After  a  struggle  with  his  conscience  for 
the  past  few  months,  PaiU  Samuelson.  brU- 
llant  MIT  professor,  has  finally  made  tbe 
break.  He  says  forthrlghtly  that  the  time 
has  come  to  raise  taxes.  (Sec  his  special  ar- 
ticle m  today's  outlook  secUon.) 

BXIXEK    MISSED    OPfOETUNTTT 

Prof.  Walter  W.  Heller,  who  advised  both 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  could  have  made  p«r- 
bjipa  a  greater  Impact  with  a  sUnllarly  un- 


equivocal proposal  during  th«  symposium 
[^Washington  last  Wednesday  oommemorat- 
log  the  20th  anniversary  of  th0  Employment 

Act. 

But  he  passed  up  the  chance.  Instead,  he 
provided  a  "on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other 
hand"  analysis.  Moet  Independently  minded 
professionals  who  attended  ttie  symposium 
privately  agreed  that  a  tax  loerease  Is  now 
Msentlal.  Conservatives  like  Arthur  Bums 
and  Raymond  J.  Saulnler  woitLd  try  cutting 
expendltiues  first. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  mlistake,  because 
It  would  put  ^he  burden  of  ^ylng  for  the 
higher  costs  of  war  on  thoM  who  would 
benefit  from  social  programs — Instead  of 
on  the  affluent  who  can  afford  It  better. 

I  don't  like  the  thought  of  higher  taxes 
any  more  than  I  like  the  war.  But  I  prefer 
them  to  gflvlng  up  needed  pi»ograms— or  to 
a  costly  Inflation. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
8. 1966,  the  Sunday  Star  of  Washington, 
D.C,  published  an  article  b(y  Mr.  Lee  M. 
Cohn  entitled  "Business  Spending  Data 
May  Spark  Fiscal  Curb." 
Mr.  President,  the  articlt  reads: 
A  Government  report  due  14  about  1  week 
may  trigger  a  decision  by  the  Administration 
to  cool  off  the  economic  boom  by  raising 
taxes  and  supporting  tlgbtier  credit  re- 
straints, Informed  sources  said  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  hearing  re- 
ports about  this  anticipated  Government 
report.  I  cited  earlier  information  given 
me  to  the  effect  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  Investment  credit  should  be  sus- 
pended. A  very  responsible  and  learned 
reporter  forecasts  in  this  article  that 
there  will  be  a  Government  report  which 
he  states  may  trigger,  not  the  mild  step 
that  I  suggest  here  as  a  boginnlng,  but 
something  much  more.  He  states  that 
It  "may  trigger  a  decision  by  the  admin- 
istration to  cool  off  the  economic  boom 
by  raising  ttuces  and  supporting  tight 
credit  restraints." 

I  continue  to  read : 

The  crucial  report  Is  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's survey  of  planned  business  spend- 
ing for  new  plant  and  equipment. 

I  digress.  That  is  what  I  have  been 
talking  about,  the  boom  that  we  have 
had,  that  we  now  have,  frankly,  as  a  re- 
sult partially  of  artificial  stimulation  of 
plant  and  equipment  experwiltures.  It  is 
here  that  the  tightness  In  our  economy 
appears.  It  is  here  where  materials  and 
skilled  labor  are  short. 

Telephone  service  is  not  In  short  sup- 
ply. That  is  not  where  the  danger  to  the 
economy  lies.  Automobiles  are  not  hard 
to  buy.  That  is  not  what  1b  damaging  to 
our  economy.  It  is  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  arise  from  that  element  of  our 
economy  that  is  called  upon  to  supply  the 
war  needs,  that  element  of  our  trained 
manhood  that  Is  so  much  needed  to  pro- 
duce supplies  to  win  the  war  in  which  we 
are  so  unfortunately  and  unwisely  en- 
gaged. 

But  that  is  a  different  subject.  We  are 
engaged  in  it,  and  we  must  all  do  our  part 
toward  seeking  a  satisfactory  solution.  I 
«>Pe  a  peaceful  solution  and  an  early 
one.  But  again,  I  do  not  wish  to  get  Into 
wat  matter.  That  has  beem  debated  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  recent  weeks.  I 
^  talking  about  the  economic  necessl- 
Heg  of  the  war  economy  In  which  we  now 
nod  ourselves. 


And  what  Is  the  proposal  we  have?  To 
increase  Federal  sales  taxes  on  automo- 
biles and  telephone  service. 

I  think  we  should  do  something  elae, 
a  suspension  of  the  investment  credit 
which,  along  with  the  war  demands,  has 
partially  triggered  the  boom. 

I  continue  to  read : 

If  the  survey  comes  close  to  conflrmlng  pri- 
vate forecasts  of  surging  expenditures,  a  key 
official  said,  "that  could  be  the  trigger  point" 
for  a  shift  to  harsher  antl-lnflatlon  policies. 

Why  should  we  wait  to  take  some  ac- 
tion until  the  harsh  measures  are  neces- 
sary? Why  not  start  now  to  take  some 
equitable,  obvious  first  steps?  It  might 
lessen  the  severity  of  the  cure  later. 

I  shall  not  ask  that  action  on  this  bill 
await  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report.  I 
shall  not  ask  that  action  on  this  bill 
await  this  Government  report  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  be  dilatory.  I  am  prepared 
to  agree  to  a  vote  on  the  amendment  to- 
morrow. I  think  its  need  and  its  Justifi- 
cation are  so  obvious,  the  arguments  for 
It  so  Irrefutable,  so  unanswerable,  that 
I  am  prepared  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate 
at  any  time  the  leadership  is  ready.  I 
would  prefer  that  the  vote  come  tomor- 
row, because  a  few  of  my  colleagues 
might  do  me  the  honor  of  reading  the 
debate  in  the  Record  tomorrow. 

Continuing  to  read  the  article  of  Mr. 
Cohn: 

Such  a  shift  almost  certainly  would  lead 
President  Johnson  to  propose  tax  Increases 
beyond  the  stop-gap  revenues  bill  now  pro- 
gressing through  Congress. 

Johnson  probably  would  encourage  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  reinforce  the  tax 
measures  by  tightening  credit  another  notch 
which  would  push  Interest  rates  still  higher. 

Business  spending  for  plan  and  equipment 
packs  an  economic  wallop  beyond  what  the 
raw  numbers  suggest. 

When  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  predicted  In  January  that  1966 
would  be  a  year  of  strong  but  nonlnflationary 
economic  expansion,  a  major  unpublished 
assumption  was  that  spending  for  plant  and 
eqalpment  would  Increase  la  or  13  percent 
above  tbe  1065  total  of  $513  blUlon. 

The  1966  total  exceeded  1964  by  16.4  per- 
cent. 

Any  substantial  Increase  above  12  or  13 
percent  would  cause  serious  trouble,  the 
Council  feared. 

Advance  Indications  are  that  plant  and 
equipment  outlays  are  heading  for  a  bigger 
rise  than  the  Council  expected.  One  private 
survey  respected  for  past  accuracy  estimates 
a  rise  of  nearly  20  i>ercent. 

Any  incresLse  above  16  percent,  a  Commerce 
Department  official  said,  would  lead  to  "an 
agonizing  reappraisal"  of  policies  for  fight- 
ing Inflation. 

If  the  figure  Is  close  to  20  percent,  the 
official  said,  the  danger  of  Inflationary  over- 
heating of  the  economy  will  look  serious  and 
early  action  may  be  needed  to  dampen  tbe 
boom. 

The  economy,  with  the  added  stimulus  of 
spending  foi:jt)aeyietnam  war,  now  Is  operat- 
ing close  to  Its  capacity. 

A  sharp  surge  In  plant  and  equipment 
spending  plans  would  aggravate  shortages  of 
Irbor  and  materials,  lengthen  delivery  de- 
lays and  create  bottlenecks.  Wages  and 
prices  Inevitably  would  rise  faster. 

I  digress,  Mr.  President,  to  ask  a  few 
auestions. 


If  this  forecast  be  true,  how  much 
more  will  the  war  in  Vietnam  cost?  If 
the  forecast  be  true,  how  much  further 
will  the  cost  of  living  spiral?  If  the  cost 
of  living  continues  to  spiral,  what  will 
be  the  extent  of  the  hardships  on  mi- 
nority groups  with  low  wages,  and  who 
still  suffer  widespread   imemployment? 

What  will  the  cost  be  to  the  retired 
and  the  sick  people  with  low  incomes? 
If  interest  rates  are  forced  still  higher, 
how  many  more  coimtles  and  cities  will 
postpone  the  building  of  hospitals  and 
schools? 

Why.  Mr.  President,  should  Congress 
be  timid  In  approaching  a  problem  that 
is  peculiarly  burdensome  to  the  people 
for  whom  the  Congress  speaks? 

We  are  called  ui>on  to  act  now,  when 
the  dangers  are  clear  and  plain  for  all 
to  see. 

Mr.  President,  if,  in  fact,  this  boom  in 
pltuit  and  equipment  serves  as  Mr,  Cohn 
says,  "to  lengthen  delivery  delays,"  will 
this  aid  the  war  effort,  or  hinder  It? 
Shall  we  supinely  permit  an  artificial 
stimulation  of  the  economy  to  lengthen 
delays  in  delivery  of  war  materials,  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  those  products,  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  living  unnecessarily, 
and  to  force  a  still  further  rise  in  inter- 
est rates? 

I  do  not  claim  that  adoption  of  my 
amendment  would  solve  all  these  prob- 
lems, but  it  would  be  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  toward  their  solution,  whereas 
the  excise  tax  provisions  in  the  pending 
measure  would  provide  no  such  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Continuing  reading: 

While  new  plant  and  equipment  Increases 
Industry's  capacity  to  produce,  thus  easing 
shortages,  excessive  business  spending  more 
than  offsets  this  benefit  by  straining  the 
capacity  of  supplies,  equipment  makers,  and 
builders. 

Aside  from  the  inflationary  impact,  ex- 
cessive plant  capacity  can  lead  to  recessions 
later  when  demand  for  tbe  products  of  In- 
dustry ebbe. 

Tax  Increases  would  dampen  a  plant  and 
equipment  boom  directly  by  reducing  cor- 
poration cash  available  for  spending.  It  also 
would  Indirectly  curtail  consumer  demand 
and  thus  weaken  tnoentlves  for  expanding 
productive  capacity. 

Tighter  monetary  policies  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  reinforce  the  effects  of  tax 
Increases  by  curtailing  the  supply  of  credit 
and  raising  interest  rates — thus  making  It 
harder  for  business  to  borrow  to  pay  for  new 
plant  and  equipment. 

Credit  already  Is  tight  and  Interest  rates 
generally  are  at  or  near  the  highest  levels  in 
more  than  40  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
monetary  policy  here.  I  am  not  proud 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  an  administra- 
tion of  my  party  that  interest  rates  are 
at  their  highest  point  in  almost  40  years. 
Surely,  a  Democratic  administration  can 
propose  a  more  equitable  and  a  more  ef- 
fective policy  than  this  one.  But,  if  we 
continue  to  wait,  if  we  continue  to  pro- 
crastinate, if  we  continue  to  take  the 
wrong  steps  instead  of  the  right  steps, 
not  only  will  Interest  rates  be  higher  but 
the  cost  of  living  will  also  be  higher,  war 
costs  will  be  higher,  inflationary  pres- 
sures more  severe  and  dangerous  to  the 
economy  will  mount — all  of  which  is  be- 
coming abundantly  apparent. 
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Continuing  reading: 

Th«ra  la  oozioem  a,t  tb«  FadenU  B«Mrre 
tb»t  much  further  tightening  would  cause 
•erloua  •conomlc  <UatarUons. 

Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  distor- 
tions? Many,  including  greater  bur- 
dens upon  those  who  most  buy  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  including  greater  burdens 
upon  those  who  must  buy  automobiles 
In  which  to  reach  their  Jot>s  In  order  to 
make  a  living,  greater  burdens  upon 
housewives  who  must  have  washing  ma- 
chines, refrigerators,  and  stoves,  includ- 
ing higher  costs  for  schools  and  hospi- 
tals; and,  indeeed,  as  we  have  already 
heard  today,  the  postponement  of  the 
selling  of  bonds  for  oonstructlon  of  nec- 
essary community  faciUttea. 

Continuing  to  read: 

The  money  managen,  tharefore,  want  the 
administration  to  carry  the  major  burden 
of  any  additional  antl- Inflation  moves  by 
U^taalng  flacal  policy  through  a  combina- 
tion Ql  tax  increases  and  spending  curbs. 

Nevertheless,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been 
tightening  credit  gradually  since  it  raised 
the  discount  rate  last  December,  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  the  trend  even  If  taxes 
are  ralaad. 

If  the  administration  takes  strong  fiscal 
action,  tightening  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
will  be  relatively  mild.  If  the  administra- 
tion holds  back,  the  Federal  Reserve  prob- 
ably will  feel  compelled  to  squeeze  credit 
hard. 

January's  economic  forecasu  by  the  coun- 
cil have  been  outdated  by  revisions  of  1965 
figures  and  by  the  economy's  stronger  than 
expected  performance  so  far  this  year. 

The  council  will  revise  forecasts  for  Inter- 
nal use  seine  time  after  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment survey  Is  published. 

In  January's  Economic  Report,  the  council 
predicted  that  the  gross  national  product 
would  rise  by  about  946  builon  to  f7aa  tril- 
lion— plus  or  minus  M  bUUon— in  1066. 

It  appears  that  the  midpoint  of  the  new 
gross  national  product  forecast  will  be  near 
the  top  end  of  the  range  predicted  In  Jar- 
uary. 

That  wovdd  heighten  the  dangers  of  Infla- 
tion and  Increase  chances  for  tax  boosts. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  propose, 
and  shall  later  propose,  more  vigorous 
steps  toward  Inflation  control. 

The  step  I  propose  now  Is  clearly 
needed  and  obviously  justified  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  regressive  form  of  taxation 
which  Is  not  aimed  at  the  prlndiMd  eco- 
nomic danger  we  face,  but  I  shall  be 
oootent  to  ask  for  a  ▼ote  up<Mi  this 
amendment  first. 


"WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  KFPBCTTVE  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT?" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.8.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Honorable  David  Q.  Bress.  re- 
cently deUrered  an  address  on  one  of  the 
gravest  domestic  problems  this  Nation 
presently  faces.  Speaking  before  the 
Federal  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Bress  out- 
lined his  views  on  the  issues  involved  in 
society's  dilemma  in  Its  constant  quest 
for  effective  law  enforcement.  The 
volume  of  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  scandalous,  and  the  effects  of  such 
dedslons  as  MaDory  in  this  Jurisdiction 
can  only  hamper  local  law  enforcement 
efforts,  m  nght  of  this,  the  views  of  Mr. 
BresB.  as  VB.  attorney  for  the  District, 
on  the  problems  of  eSectlye  Iaw  enforce- 


ment take   on  particular  Interest  and 
significance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bress'  address, 
entitled  "Who  Speaks  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Who  Spxaks  ros  Errxcrrvx  Law 

ENTOKCKUXirr? 

Three  months  hr.ve  now  passed  since  I 
have  been  sworn  Into  office  as  VS.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Colxunbla.  I  mvjst  say  to 
all  of  you  here  today  that  thus  far  I  have 
found  the  experience  Interesting,  exciting 
and  tntellectu&Uy  stimulating — particularly 
for  one  who  has  spent  almost  all  of  his  pro- 
fessional csireer  on  the  civil  side  of  the  court. 
I  recommend  this  kind  of  transition  to  oth- 
ers. Each  day  has  produced  minor  crises  of 
one  kind  or  another  and  has  afforded  me  a 
superb  vantage  point  from  which  to  observe 
very  closely  the  practical  operation  of  the 
criminal  law  In  this  JurlsdlcUon.  By  no 
means  have  I  become  an  expert.  But  3 
months  of  Intense  study  of  the  criminal  Law 
and  lu  application  has  opened  my  eyes  to  a 
new  horizon  which  Lu  the  past  was  hazy. 

While  engaged  In  prlva,«  practlc:;,  I  gen- 
erally kept  currently  Informed  on  new  devel- 
opments In  the  law,  Including  the  trend  In 
recent  years  to  broaden  interpretations  In 
the  area  of  Individual  constitutional  rights, 
whenever  the  individual  found  himself 
locked  In  battle  with  a  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agency  or  with  the  MetropoUtan  Police 
Department.  A  great  deal  of  my  time  re- 
cently has  been  spent  concentrating  on 
such  topics  as  the  law  of  arrest,  search  and 
seizure,  confessions,  insanity,  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  and  speedy  trial. 
New  decisions  In  the  civil  field  have  taken 
on  lesser  significance.  In  the  past  few  years, 
only  a  few  Jurists,  profeaeors,  or  writers  have 
spoken  out  In  favor  of  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. The  scales  of  justice.  Insofar  as  the 
criminal  law  is  concerned— at  least  in  this 
Jurisdiction — Indeed  apf>ear  now  to  be  tipped 
sharply  in  favor  of  the  individual,  with  new 
rules  and  new  Interpretation  tending  to 
favor  the  defense — albeit  by  renewed  sup- 
port for  certain  constitutional  rights  of  the 
accused.  I  do  not  oppose — on  the  contrary, 
I  support — affording  every  constitutional 
right  to  an  accused.  It  may  well  be  that 
to  go  too  far  in  our  concern  for  the  accused 
oould  impair  the  general  pubUc  Interest.  To 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  community,  no 
one  would  dare  challenge  the  need  for  ef- 
fective law  enforcement.  Though  It  may  be 
unique,  my  topic  today  Is  that  someone  must 
speak  out  for  effective  law  enforcement — and 
I  hope  to  do  so. 

About  a  month  ago,  the  Evening  Star 
printed  a  story  about  a  Puerto  Rican  grocer 
named  Enrique  Negron,  residing  in  New 
York,  who  about  8  months  ago  had  gone  to 
the  rescue  of  a  patrolman  under  attack  by 
a  mob  of  angry  people.  In  helping  the  pa- 
trolman, Mr.  Negron  was  stabbed  In  the  back 
with  an  icepick.  The  next  day  the  little 
grocer  was  hailed  as  a  hero.  The  city's  police 
commissioner  came  to  Mr.  Negron's  room  at 
the  hospital  and  thanked  him.  His  friends 
bought  him  a  gold  watch.  The  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association  showed  Its  gratitude 
by  giving  him  91.000.  In  the  past  8  months. 
however,  all  that  changed.  Mr.  I'l'egron  was 
castigated  by  his  friends  and  neighbors  as  a 
"oop  lover";  be  lost  the  grocery  business  he 
had  saved  10  years  to  purchase;  he  bad  no 
job  and  only  $800  left  to  his  name.  Mr. 
Negron  was  quoted  as  saying  he  could  not 
find  any  work,  his  wife  was  too  111  to  get  a  job, 
and  he  was  too  proud  to  take  charity.  This 
then  was  the  reward  which  befall  one  man 
who  wanted  to  see  effective  law  enforoaDMnt 


In  big  community.  It  was  only  after  tlUi 
pathetic  vignette  was  printed  In  the  dally 
press  that  several  organizations  offered  to 
help  him  find  employment. 

liils  Ulustration  drives  home  my  first 
premise,  which  is  that  better  law  enforcement 
will  only  be  achieved  when  an  entire  comiau- 
nlty  rises,  as  one  voice,  and  indicates  that  It 
truly  wants  to  minimize  crime  In  Its  dty. 
Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  crlms  hu 
become  f^,  national  scandal.  The  statistics 
make  me  shudder— and  I  hope  we  can  do 
something  about  It. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1965,  there  were  a 
total  of  32,053  serious  offenses  reported,  sn 
alltime  high  for  the  District.  The  voliuae 
of  crime  in  the  District  for  the  fiscal  years 
1967-65  has  virtually  doubled,  goLn^  (rom 
16,000  part  I  (serious)  offenses  in  1957  to 
over  32,000  such  offenses  in  1965.  Last  July 
a  police  report  showed  92  crimes  were  being 
committed  here  every  24  hours.  The  upward 
trend  in  crime  in  this  jurisdlcUon  Is  all  the 
more  shocking  when  we  realize  that  house- 
breakings have  tripled  since  1957;  auto 
thefts  have  more  than  tripled;  and  robberies 
have  very  nearly  quadrupled  since  that  tUae. 
Pocket  alarms  and  tear  gas  guns  are  sold  In 
many  of  our  finer  shops  In  the  dty.  Women 
are  being  encouraged  to  take  Jujltsu  les- 
sons as  a  means  of  self-protection.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  155  homicides  perpetrated  here 
In  fiscal  1965  were  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  guns  or  knives.  During  the  first  23  dsyi 
of  January  1966,  there  were  22  homicides 
committed  In  this  city.  Such  is  the  dismal 
picture  of  our  current  crime  situation.  This 
Is  so  notwithstanding  that  we  had  In  this 
morning's  Post  the  report  of  Police  Chief 
LAyton  that  for  the  third  consecuUve  month 
overall  crime  was  down  8.1  percent  from  a 
year  ago.     I  hope  this  trend  will  continue. 

I  am  wholehearted  In  my  support  of  the 
efforts  of  President  Johnson's  administra- 
tion to  csury  on  a  "war  against  crime"  by 
striving  to  eliminate  alums,  broken  homes, 
discrimination.  Ignorance,  and  poverty. 
These  conditions  are  the  breeding  grounds  for 
crime,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  elim- 
ination will  go  a  long  way  In  winning  the 
major  battle  against  crime.  That  program 
will  not  be  achieved  overnight — It  will  be  s 
slow  and  gradual  process — but  one  that  I 
am  satisfied  must  ultimately  prevail.  I  In- 
cline to  refer  to  that  battle  as  the  first  front 
based  on  education  and  economic  progisss 
But  what  about  the  crime  we  have  now! 
Not  what  we  will  not  have  in  the  future. 
It  seems  to  me  that  society  can  move  In  this 
"war"  on  a  second  front — by  strengthening 
law  enforcement  and  the  administration  ot 
justice  so  that  (1)  more  of  those  who  tend 
to  conunit  crime  wiU  be  deterred,  (2)  more 
of  those  who  commit  crime  will  be  swift); 
apprehended,  and  (3)  more  of  those  who  are 
caught  are  dealt  with  In  a  humane  manner 
so  that  thev  do  not  thereafter  commit  crime. 
How  can  this  needed  objective  be  achieved 
without  waiting  for  crime's  gradual  dlsap- 
pesu-aiu3e? 

It  la  discouraging  to  read  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  estimates  that  the 
total  annual  cost  of  crime  in  the  United 
States  is  weU  over  »20  billion.  It  U  similarly 
discouraging  to  find  that  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  of  the  Bureau  reflect  that  crime  In 
the  United  States  has  continued  to  outpace 
population  with  an  increase  since  1968  o' 
almost  six  times  the  growth  of  the  naUonsl 
population.  When  we  pick  up  our  local 
newspapers  each  day  and  read  about  a  bus 
driver  who  was  robbed,  a  Uquor  dealer  who 
was  just  shot  to  death,  or  a  police  officer 
who  was  viciously  attacked,  the  first  reacUon 
Is  likely  to  be.  "Well,  why  dont  they  do  some- 
thing about  It?"  The  "they",  of  course,  re- 
fers to  the  pcdice.  I  sulMnlt  that  the  poMee 
can  do  no  more  than  aodety,  the  legislature, 
and  the  courts  wUl  permit  them  to  da 

According  to  the  FBI.  taking  Into  ocb- 
slderaUon  the  city,  county  and  StaU  poa» 


populations,  there  were  18,000  police  officers 
Msaulted  In  1964.  That  was  1  out  of  every 
10  policemen  In  the  country.  Ot  these  7.738 
officers  were  Injured,  or  1  o<ut  of  every 
24  policemen  nationwide.  Contm\ilng  statis- 
tically, permit  me  to  say  that  67  policemen 
were  killed  throughout  the  country  by  crim- 
tn&lB  during  1964.  The  number  of  police- 
men murdered  annually  In  the  line  of  duty 
has  doubled  since  1960.  I  find  these  figures 
appalling  and  hope  that  I  can  eount  on  the 
support  of  the  entire  comnnuBlty — as  well 
u  the  courts — In  connection  with  the  prose- 
cutions undertaken  by  my  office  of  cases  of 
assaults  on  p<dloe  officers  who  mutaln  sub- 
stantial injury. 

All  of  the  citizens  in  our  olty  must  be 
eoovlnced  through  such  agencies  as  the 
churches,  civic  organlEatlons  and  the  schools 
that  police  officers  must  be  obej-ed  and  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  their  assigned  duties 
without  Interference.  People  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  when  a  police  officer  Is 
aasatilted,  society  Is  assaulted,  and  that  so- 
ciety will  not  condone  such  asaaults.  The 
creation  of  the  PoUce-Communtty  Relations 
Unit  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment In  September  1964,  for  thjs  purpose  of 
achieving  a  better  mutual  undarstandlng  of 
ttis  problems  of  both  the  cltlaeois  and  the 
dspsrtment,  is  certainly  a  step  m  the  right 
direction.  I  have  already  Initiated  efforts 
along  this  line  to  utUlze  the  faollltles  of  the 
local  UPO  office  and  the  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  offices  to  promote  a  program  of 
tsschlng  respect  for  law  and  order — and  the 
police — In  the  so-called  poverty  areas  of  this 
dty.  By  utilizing  talks  and  demonstrations 
to  block  groups — pcutlclpated  In  by  the 
trusted  members  of  the  block,  social  work- 
ets,  the  police  and  even  the  prosecutor — 
hopefully  some  greater  respect  for  law  and 
order  wlU  emerge. 

Uuch  has  been  said  In  recent  years  on  the 
effect  of  Judicial  decisions  In  thin  country  on 
the  ability  of  law  enforcement  to  cope  with 
the  rising  Ude  of  crime.  8<Mne  writers  have 
complained  that  the  courts  are  "handcuff- 
ing" the  police.  The  police  chlof  of  Los  An- 
geles has  complained  that  American  police 
work  has  been  "traglcaUy  weakened  "  through 
a  progressive  "Judicial  takeover."  Because 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  a  bifurcated  juris- 
diction, where  the  U.8.  attorney  proeecutea 
both  local  and  Federal  offenses,  I  have  a 
ipeclal  concern  with  such  criticisms. 

The  trend  of  our  appellate  courts  has  been 
toward  the  impairment  of  the  use  of  con- 
fessions as  a  practical  tool  In  criminal  proee- 
eutlona.  These  decisions  have  bad  a  pro- 
found effect  on  effective  law  enforcement  In 
this  Jurisdiction.  There  are  the  "unneees- 
•sry  delay"  cases  beginning  with  the  1967 
landmark  case  of  Mallory  y.  U*Uea  States, 
«84  VS.  449  (1957).  Mallory  was  really  an 
extreme  situation  where,  after  some  1%  hours 
0*  interrogation,  the  defendant  confessed  to 
tl>s  police  hU  participation  In  a  rape.  The 
epurt.  as  many  of  you  are  aware,  excluded 
the  confession  as  being  obtained  during  a 
Pwlod  of  "unnecessary  delay"  and  therefore 
rtoUtlve  of  rule  6(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
criminal  Procedure.  In  Sprigs  ▼.  VniteO. 
Statu,  335  F.  2d  283  (D.C.  Clr.,  1064),  a  con- 
"c«on  was  reversed  by  our  count  of  appeals 
w»use  of  the  admission  Into  evidence  of  a 
eomesslon  made  to  poUce,  during  a  form 
|™n«  process  scane  80  minutes  after  arrest, 
■nie  most  severe  restriction  came  In  the  case 
M  Altton  T.  United  StaU*.  348  F,  Sd  72  (D.C. 
Wr.  1966),  where  our  court  of  appeals  re- 
T~*d  a  convlcUon  because  of  the  receipt 
"*^  *T'1«nce  o*  a  conf  easlon  at  the  precinct 
«Me  by  a  defendant  under  arreM  who  was 
questioned  by  the  poUce  for  6  aUnutea  dnr- 
»«  Which  period  be  denied  any  Uvolvement 
•na  Where  It  also  appeared  that  ttte  defend- 
ti?.nT*ti^*  warned  about  his  rlgM  to  rwnaln 
to  h..  l^,*"^  *"•  ^"  permitted  to  speak  briefly 
f«Md.  *°'*  ^*  thereafter  prppiptly  con. 


As  rule  6(a)  has  been  Interpreted  in  this 
Jurisdiction,  when  an  arrest  la  made,  the 
suspect  muat  be  charged  and  promptly 
thereafter  presented  as  a  criminal  defendant 
before  a  committing  magistrate.  This  inter- 
pretation effectively  bars  any  questioning 
after  arrest.  Such  a  standard  impedes  law 
enforcement  where,  in  a  large  metropolitan 
city  such  as  this,  the  police  deal  primarily 
in  crimes  of  violence  such  as  rape,  rob- 
bery, murder,  etc.,  offenses  which  require 
prompt  arrest,  often  Involving  few  or  no 
witnesses  and  little,  If  any,  tangible  evi- 
dence. In  my  view,  the  law  should  provide 
some  opportunity  for  police  interrogation  of 
suspecte,  if  dangerous  criminals  are  to  be 
brought  to  book  and  technical  application 
of  the  exclusionary  rule  Is  to  be  overcome. 

And  It  may  well  be  that  such  applications 
of  the  rule  cannot  be  legally  overcome.  If, 
under  ovu-  system.  It  is  finally  ruled  that 
the  OonsUiuUon  protects  an  stocused 
against  the  use  of  his  vcriuntary  noncoerced 
incriminating  statement,  then  our  system 
must  find  a  new  way,  after  full  debate,  to 
provide  a  solution  so  that  society  will  be 
protected.  Rule  6(a)  Is  not  Itself  Insur- 
mountable. Our  system  abhors  coercion  of 
any  kind,  and  the  suxmsed  must  be  pro- 
tected by  the  law  against  it  whatever  form 
It  may  take.  But  where  coercion  does  not 
exist  and  where  voluntariness  Is  clear  or 
conceded — ^It  Is  necessary  to  find  the  proper 
way  so  that  admissions  or  confessions  are 
admitted  to  establish  the  truth.  The  pres- 
ent application  of  the  rule  excluding  such 
voluntary  confeealona  frequently  results  In 
the  guilty  going  free.  It  Is  hoped  that  a 
proper  acconomodatlon  between  the  need  for 
the  use  of  the  confession  and  the  protection 
of  the  accused's  constitutional  rights  will 
be  found.  Pending  determination  of  that 
accommodation,  my  office  will  continue  with 
the  so-caUed  S-hour  rule  for  interrogation 
established  administratively  by  my  pred- 
ecessor. Hon.  David  C,  Acheson,  last  July. 

Another  Impact  on  law  enforcement  has 
resulted  from  the  extettslon  by  some  courts 
of  the  rule  In  Eseobedo  v.  Jllinoia.  378  U.S. 
478.  There.  In  a  rather  extreme  factual  sit- 
uation an  arrested  peracm  was  denied  access 
to  his  lawyer  who  had  come  to  the  precinct 
to  see  him  and  was  then  in  an  adjoining 
room.  While  depriving  him  of  such  access, 
the  police  contmued  to  Interrogate  him  and 
elicited  a  confesslou.  Quite  properly,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  defendant's 
sixth  amendment  rights  had  been  violated 
and  hU  confession  should  therefore  be  ex- 
cluded from  evidence.  It  Is  quite  amiurtng 
now  to  see  the  extent  to  which  claims  are  be- 
Ux%  made  of  denlsil  of  sixth  amendment 
rights.  One  extreme  contends  that  the  sixth 
amendment  entitles  the  defendant  to  counsel 
from  the  moment  of  arrest.  This  might  en- 
tall  the  installation  of  the  lawyer's  seat  In 
every  poUce  scout  car — or  a  motorcycle  slde- 
ccu'.  Apropos  of  this,  our  court  of  appeals  re- 
cently observed,  "Even  assuming  the  pres- 
ence of  a  peripatetic  public  defender  in  or 
following  the  police  car,  such  counsel  cannot 
Impede  the  "dynamic*  form  of  Investigation 
Inherent  In  hot  pursuit,  apprehension  and 
confrontation  with  victims."  Others — leas 
extreme — contend  that  the  lawyer  should 
be  provided  from  the  moment  of  arrival  at 
the  precinct,  and  the  failure  to  have  a  lawyer 
at  the  precinct  renders  Inadmissible  on  sixth 
amendment  grounds  any  incriminatory  state- 
ment the  suspect  may  make.  The  NL8P 
has  offered  to  make  counsel  available  at 
the  precinct — but  no  action  has  yet  been 
taken  by  my  office  on  that  offer.  The  mat- 
ter Is  stUl  being  given  serious  consideration 
and  no  doubt  some  action  will  soon  be  taken 
with  respect  to  that  request.  Thus  far,  the 
courts  have  not  held  that  the  sixth  amend- 
ment requires  that  oounael  be  fumUhed  to 
an  accused  from  the  mcsneut  at  arrest.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  so  holds,  then  It  will  be 
the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  see  to 


It  that  such  counsel  fcs^  the  defense  ts  fur- 
nished. It  Is  conceded  that  the  Oovernment 
ought  never  to  put  itself  in  a  position  to 
msike  it  difficult  for  sm  sccxised  to  cdstain 
ootmsel  at  any  time.  While  I,  as  a  former 
member  of  the  board  of  NL8P,  recognize  the 
valuable  work  which  it  Is  doing  in  the  com- 
munity. It  does  raise  serious  problems  for 
the  prosecutor  to  say  that  this  agency  alone 
Is  the  way  in  which  to  provide  counsel  for 
the  accused  at  the  time  of  arrest  or  at  the 
precinct.  Some  endorsement  of  the  bench 
and  bar  would  appear  to  be  necessary  before 
any  private  group  should  take  unto  itself 
the  obligation  of  furnishing  counsel  from 
the  moment  of  arrest. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
In  the  criminal  law  field  today.  We  have 
hardly  begun  to  provide  adequate  and  com- 
petent counsel  for  the  defense  at  the  trial 
stage,  and  it  Is  unknown  what  effect  such 
early  provision  of  counsti  at  the  arrest  stage 
would  have  upon  law  enforcement.  In  siny 
event  my  office  will  continue  to  cooperate 
with  any  program  that  has  the  support  of  the 
bench  and  bar  which  would  begin  to  give  us 
thi  knowledge  and  insight  on  the  effects  of 
the  early  provision  of  counsel  on  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  Justice.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  research  studies  now  being  done 
by  the  National  Crime  Commission  and  the 
local  crime  commission  will  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  this  knotty  problem. 

Without  extending  my  remarks  further 
into  the  area  of  sixth  amendnaent  rights,  I 
do  look  forward  to  further  expression  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  post-Esoobedo  cases 
now  pending  there.  As  the  second  circuit  has 
recently  said  In  connection  with  Its  refusal 
to  apply  the  Escobedo  rule  to  a  case  where 
It  was  argued  that  a  confession  should  be 
excluded  because  the  defendant  was  not  ad- 
vised by  Federal  narcotic  oflicers  that  he  had 
the  right  to  silence  and  counsel,  "It  may  weU 
be  that  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court 
through  Its  rulemaking  power  at  the  suffer- 
ance of  Congress  will,  after  appropriate  study, 
make  rulee  requiring  such  warning  and  ad- 
vice under  certain  circumstances  in  futiue 
cases."  And  speaking  of  warning,  I  should 
point  out  that  the  administrative  rule  to 
wtilch  I  have  referred  does  provide  for  appro- 
priate warning  to  the  suspect  that  he  may 
remain  silent,  that  what  he  may  say  may  he 
used  against  him,  and  that  he  may  can  his 
attorney,  friend,  or  family  to  be  present  with 
him,  and  if  be  has  no  attorney  one  will  be  ap- 
pointed for  him  when  he  goes  to  court  if  he 
cannot  afford  to  retain  his  own  counsel. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  based  on  the  1960 
Census,  the  District  of  Columbia  was  first 
in  the  Nation  in  the  ratio  of,  policemen  to 
population.  According  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  fiscal 
1965,  there  were  8.81  police  officers  per  1.000 
Inhabitants  In  the  city  as  of  June  30,  1B65. 
This  Is  the  highest  ratio  ever  reported  for 
this  dty.  The  volume  of  serious  crime  In  the 
District  from  Jtine  1957 — the  time  of  the 
Mallory  opinion — up  to  the  present,  has  In- 
creased— ^practically  doubled.  The  pecula- 
tion in  the  District  over  this  same  period 
has  Increased  only  a  little  more  than  6  per- 
cent. It  would  appear  anomalous  therefore 
for  me  to  tell  you  that.  In  spite  of  the  high 
police  officer-citizen  ratio,  the  solution  of 
serfoua  crime  In  the  District  of  Colvimbla 
continued  in  1966  a  downward  trend  of  prior 
years  and  reached  a  record  low  of  34.1  per- 
cent clearance  of  the  total  part  I  (serious) 
offenses  reported.  This  means  that  for  every 
10  serious  offenses  committed  only  3.4  sus- 
pects are  arrested.  Thus  a  defendant  who 
commits  a  serious  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  stands  a  60-40  t*t^Ttr^  of  never 
being  arrested. 

Without  in  any  way  being  critical  of  the 
aoandness  and  justice  of  the  deeislona  In 
the  Escobedo  and  Mallory  lines  as  applied  In 
the  District  of  Columbia — it  is  inescapable 
that  the  Impact  of  those  decisions  has  been 
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to  ImpAlr  •ffoetlv*  pollM  InTwUgaUon. 
TbaM  dwmotM  tfe  <llr«oUy  ttlMXvl  to  tb« 
iwdnoed  olaar*noe  r»t«  ot  mtIous  offenaw 
About  whleli  I  apoke  a  mocnent  aco.  beoaiiM 
It  la  weU  known  tbat  whan  a  axiapact  la  ap- 
prefaandad  by  tb«  police  and  U  ha  oould  be 
quaatlonad  about  other  offenaaa  conunlttad 
by  him,  multiple  orlmea  are  aolved  which 
wovUd  not  otharwlaa  be  olaarad. 

Contrary  to  popular  notion,  there  are  no 
DIek  Traoy'a  or  "0O7'a"  on  our  Tarloua  law  en- 
forcamant  ataffa.  Moat  crlmea  are  aolred 
not  by  flncarprlnta,  Intra-red  photogri^ha, 
wrlatwateh  radloa,  or  the  clever  and  aatuta 
gathering  of  evidence,  but  by  "Information." 
For  the  clearance  rate  of  crlmea  oonunltted 
In  thla  jurladlctlon  to  be  maintained,  oppor- 
tunity by  law  enforcement  for  even  limited 
Interrogation  o<  auapecta  la  a  muat. 

Part  of  the  general  reaponalblllty  for  the 
erlme  problem  In  the  United  Statee  alao  muat 
be  laid  at  the  dooratep  of  the  penal  authorl- 
tlea.  At  leaat  one-third  of  the  felonies  are 
oommltted  by  recldlvlxta,  people  previously 
oonvlotad  of  orlndnal  offenses.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI,  "during  1903  and  1M4, 
the  criminal  records  of  aUnost  03,000  of- 
fenders dlsoioeed  that  76  percent  of  these 
then-active  offenders  had  been  arrested  at 
least  twice."  Bringing  the  matter  closer  to 
home.  It  appeara  that  of  thoee  convicted  for 
criminal  (Senses  In  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  over  a  12-month 
period  In  1003-64,  about  73  percent  had  prior 
police  records,  and  nearly  half  of  these  had 
aerved  at  least  one  term  In  prison.  Part  of 
the  reason  for  this  high  rate  of  recidivism  Is 
the  fact  that  as  late  as  1004,  there  wwe  only 
60  professional  psychiatrists  In  attendance 
among  the  383  major  Federal  and  State 
prlaons  and  reformatories.  Certainly,  this 
data  demonstrates  an  urgent  need  for  addl- 
tk>nal  professional  assistance  and  more  ef- 
fective rehabilitation  programs  at  our 
prlaons.  Perhaps,  if  our  existing  facilities 
are  not  too  overcrowded  now,  what  our  vari- 
ous penal  authorities  ought  to  consider  Is 
the  posalblllty  of  converting  some  of  our 
minimum  security  institutions  into  "halfway 
houses,"  so  that  an  Individual  eligible  for 
releaae  from  custody,  Is  eased  back  Into  the 
outside  world  with  no  undue  rippling  of  his 
•oclal  equlllbrltim.  The  gradual  readjust- 
ment of  the  prlaonar  back  into  society  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  law  enforcement 
and  the  entire  public— and  I  know  that  con- 
siderable effort  in  this  direction  Is  now  being 
mads  by  our  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  In- 
cluding a  new  halfway  house  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  sophisticated  criminal,  the  hoodlum, 
the  thug,  and  the  juvenile  delinquent  must 
all  be  stopped,  before  crime,  oorruptlon.  and 
tfiaaa  beoome  a  greater  menace  to  our  cities. 
The  police,  the  proaecutors,  the  courts,  and 
our  penal  systems  make  up  the  tinUled  bul- 
wark that  stands  between  a  safe  society  and 
a  crime-ridden  community.  I  suggest  to 
70U  that  the  efficient  cooperation  by  etush 
of  these  agencies,  together  with  an  aroused 
oommimlty  that  truly  desires  improvement. 
are  the  only  real  answers  to  effective  law  en- 
foroemant.  In  my  opinion — our  reeource- 
fulnsss  and  Institutions  are  such  that  the 
goal  of  a  clean  and  safe  society — and  more 
particularly  a  clean  and  safe  Washington — 
a  model  for  the  Nation — can  be  achieved 
.  while  stUl  giving  fuU  protection  to  the  oon- 
■Utntioiial  rights  <tf  the  IxMllTldual.  I  aa- 
cure  you  that  the  UjB.  attorney  wUl  strive 
to  reach  that  goal. 


VISIT  BT  PARUAMENTARIANB 
FROM  PARAQUAT 

During  the  delivery  of  Ur.  Oou's 
flweoh. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  S«iator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  It  15  my 
privilege  to  make  an  announcement  wel- 
coming to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country 
a  group  of  distinguished  imrllamentar- 
ian5  from  Paraguay  and  adso  to  welcome 
the  Ambassador  and  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice of  Paraguay. 

Today  the  Latin  American  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  chcdrman,  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  gave  a  luncheon  in 
honor  of  this  group  of  dlstlngxiished  vis- 
itors. 

Because  within  the  group  we  had 
those  who  do  not,  within  our  rules,  have 
access  to  the  floor  and  those  who  do 
have  access  to  the  floor,  we  decided  we 
would  aslE  the  delegation  to  sit  in  the 
gallery,  where  they  could  observe  the 
Senate  in  session. 

I  explained  to  them  that,  I  am  also 
bound  under  the  rules  not  to  introduce 
them  from  the  gallery.  However,  I  wish 
to  say.  as  I  said  at  the  luncheon,  that 
the  entire  Senate  welcomes  this  group  of 
dlstlngiilshed  pcurliamentarians  from 
.  Paraguay. 

I  said  at  the  luncheon,  and  would  like 
to  have  the  Record  show,  we  all  honor 
very  highly  the  Ambassador  from  Para- 
guay to  our  country.  He  has  been  a 
very  able  representative  of  his  country 
and  a  proven  friend  of  ours. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee— and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OORE]  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  knows  whereof 
I  speak — I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  al- 
ways had  complete  cooperation  from  the 
Ambassador  of  Paraguay.  At  the  same 
time  his  cooperation  has  enabled  him  to 
well  represent  the  Interests  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  permission 
to  file  with  the  Senate  for  printing  in  the 
CoNGRissioNAL  RxcoRD  a  Statement  by 
way  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  each  one 
of  these  distinguished  vtsltors.  I  wish  to 
have  the  Record  now  show  that  we  wel- 
come them  enthusiastically  and  that  we 
are  very  proud  and  pleased  that  they  de- 
cided to  visit  our  coimtry,  for  it  is  such 
visits  as  this,  such  exchanges  as  repre- 
sented by  this  exchange  that  wlU 
strengthen  the  understanding  and 
friendship  between  our  country  and  our 
neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uncmlmous  con- 
sent to  have  the  material  to  which  I  have 
referred  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  la  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Name:  Dr.  Sahlno  A.  liontanaro. 

Home  address:  Cerro  Cora  1463,  Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 

Present  position:  Iflnlster  of  Justice  and 
Labor. 

Previous  position:  Member  of  Congrsas, 
1964-63. 

Poatlcal  aflUlatlon:  Colorado  Party. 

Academic  baokground:  Iaw  School,  Ka- 
tlonal  Unlveralty,  Anmolon. 


Date  and  place  of  birth:  July  30,  1023; 
Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

Travel:  1060.  1060,  1063,  United  SUtea- 
member  of  Paraguayan  delegation  to  VX- 
1063.  Colombia;  1066,  Spain;  1066.  Italy-I 
audience  with  the  Pope. 

Interests  while  in  the  United  Statee:  Dr. 
Montanaro's  two  main  interests  are:  (1)  to 
study  labor  In  the  United  States,  and  (3)  to 
observe  the  functioning  of  Congress,  and 
visit  Its  Library.  He  also  would  like  to: 
meet  high-level  officials  of  the  esecutlvt 
branch  (rf  the  Federal  Government  including 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Labor  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board;  visit  a  labor 
training  Institute  of  a  large  university; 
study  labor-management  relations  in  the 
Chicago  industrial  complex;  visit  a  medlum- 
siced  cooperative;  and  make  courtesy  calli 
on  Federal  and  State  Judicial  and  penal 
officials. 

Name:  Ruben  Stanley  Bodriguec 

Present  position :  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Personal  data:  Born.  1034;  address,  ear* 
of  House  of  Representatives,  Asuncion,  Para- 
guay; marital  statiu,  married,  Dr.  Stanley  wUl 
be  accompanied  by  his  wife;  languages,  na- 
tive, Spanish;  Dr.  Stanley  speaks  some  Eng> 
llsh,  however,  be  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
Department  of  State  escort-interpreter. 

Other  present  positions:  Member  of  tb« 
highest  body  of  the  Colorado  Party. 

Past  positions:  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affaln 
In  the  Paraguayan  Embassy  in  Buenos  Alrei, 
Argentina;  judge  of  criminal  court. 

Objectives  of  U.S.  visit:  The  Honorable 
Ruben  Stanley  Rodriguez  will  visit  the 
United  States  for  30  days  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Paragtiayan  congressional  dele- 
gation to  observe  representative  examples  of 
civic  activities,  industry,  and  agriculture. 
He  Is  particularly  Interested  in  observing 
techniques  of  reclaiming  land  for  agriciilture, 
land  settlement  and  development,  cattle  rais- 
ing, and  fruit  production.  He  is  also  Inter- 
ested in  visiting  major  universities  to  gain 
more  insight  about  organization  and  currlcu- 
l\un.  He  would  like  to  visit  the  UB.  Congreii 
in  session  and  a  session  of  a  State  legislature. 
Another  major  Interest  Is  a  visit  to  a  criminal 
court  In  session. 


Name :  Francisco  Domingo  Volpe. 

Present  position:  General  secretary  of 
Levi-Llberal  Party. 

Personal  data:  Born,  April  30,  1033,  Asun- 
ci6n,  Paraguay:  address,  Cerro  Cori  casl 
Brasll,  Asuncldn,  Paraguay;  academic  train- 
ing, medical  school,  1060;  languages:  natlvs 
Spanish.  Dr.  Volpe  has  an  inadequats 
knowledge  of  English  and  wlU  be  acoom- 
ptmJed  by  a  Department  of  State  escort- 
interpreter. 

Other  present  position:  Surgeon,  Sanatorlo 
San  Benlgno  and  Hospital  de  Clinlcas. 

Past  positions:  Chief  of  medical  resident* 
in  Hospital  de  Clinlcas. 

Membership  In  organisations:  Medical  As- 
sociation of  Paraguay. 

Travels  abroad:  Dr.  Volpe  has  traveled  In 
Argentina  and  Urug\iay. 

Objectives  of  U.S.  vUlt:  The  Honorabto 
Francisco  Domingo  Volpe  will  visit  the 
United  States  for  30  days  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Paraguayan  congressional  dele- 
gation to  observe  representative  examplM 
of  civic  activities,  industry,  and  agriculture. 
He  la  particularly  interested  in  visiting  major 
unlversltlea  to  further  his  interest  In  medical 
schools.  He  would  also  like  to  vMt  a  rural 
area  to  learn  more  about  the  growing  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  products  and  about  the  land- 
holding  Uws  and  cattle  raising  in  the  United 
States.  He  U  also  InterestMl  In  visiting  ths 
UjS.  OongreM  In  iilon  and  a  Btota  U^ 
latura. 


Kama:  liUla Maria  Aigafia. 

Present  position:  Member  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlvea;  professor  at  law  faculty. 
Kstlonal  University  of  Asuncion. 

Personal  data:  Bom.  October  9,  lOtt, 
Asuncion,  Paraguay;  address,  Chile  S37, 
jkcuncion.  Paraguay;  marital  status,  married, 
jfr.  Argafla  wlU  be  accompanied,  by  his  wife; 
academic  training.  Law  School,  National 
Unlveralty  of  Asuncion.  1064,  doctorata  In 
law  and  social  sciences.  1068,  special  course 
in  ALALC  at  the  University  of  Montevideo. 
IMS;  languages.  naUve  SpaiUsb,  Mr.  Argalla 
has  an  inadequate  knowledge  o(  Bngllah  and 
wUl  be  accompanied  by  a  Department  of  State 
escort-interpreter. 

Past  positions:  Prosecuting  attorney.  dvU 
and  criminal  courU;  director  of  legal  de- 
partment of  the  municipality  of  Asuncion. 

Membership  In  organizations:  Paraguayan 
Bar  Association;  Inter- American  Bar  Associa- 
tion; Catholic  Bar  Association. 

Publications:  Book  entitled  "Paragruay." 
publlahed  by  the  National  Dniverslty  of 
Asuncion. 

Travels  abroad:  Mr.  Argafla  haa  traveled 
both  in  Burope  and  In  lAtln  America. 

Objectives  of  U.S.  visit:  Tbe  Honorable 
LuU  Maria  Argafla  will  visit  ths  United 
States  for  30  days  with  other  members  of  the 
Paraguayan  congreaslonal  delegation  to  ob- 
atrre  representative  examples  of  civic  activl- 
tlee,  industry,  and  agriculture.  Mr.  Argafla 
li  especiaUy  Interested  in  vislUng  major  uni- 
versities in  the  schools  of  business  and  eco- 
nomics. He  would  like  to  visit  the  U.S. 
Oongrees  In  session  and  to  gain  more  knowl- 
edge about  State  and  miinicipal  government 
throughout  the  United  States.  His  other  in- 
terests Include  visiting  an  automobUe  plant 
and  observing  a  criminal  court  trial. 

Name:  Miguel  T.  Romero. 

Present  poslUon:  Member  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlvee. 

Personal  data:  Bom.  September  30,  1034, 
Luque.  Paraguay:  address,  Josi  Berges  1134. 
Asuncion,  Paragiiay;  marital  status,  mar- 
ried, Mr.  Romero  will  be  accompanied  by  his 
wife;  academic  training,  bachlUer,  Catholic 
Seminar  of  Asuncion;  languages,  native 
Spanish,  Mr.  Romero  speaks  some  English, 
however,  he  will  be  accompanied  by  a  De- 
partment of  State  escort-interpreter. 

Other  present  poeitions:  Public  relations 
consultant.  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce. 

Past  positions:  General  Dlrootor  ot  Tour- 
tarn;  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Ministry 
ot  Public  Health;  Director  of  Admlnlstra- 
ttoo  and  Aocoxmtancy.  Ministry  of  Publlo 
Works;  secretary  of  Paraguayan  Embassy  In 
BoUvia. 

Membership  In  organlzatlonc:  Press  Asso- 
ciation of  Paraguay;  InterpaiUamentarlan 
International  Union. 

Publications :  Mr.  Romero  has  published  40 
brochures  on  polltlcB  and  several  articles  on 
a  variety  of  subjecta.  He  was  chief  for  the 
political  page  of  the  daUy  newspaper,  Patrla. 

Travels  abroad:  Mr.  Romero  has  traveled 
both  in  the  United  States  in  1064,  and  in 
lAtln  America  (Argentina.  Brazil,  Chile, 
Uruguay,  Bolivia.  Peru  and  Venezuela). 

Objectives  of  U.S.  visit:  The  Honorabla 
Miguel  T.  Romero  wlU  visit  the  United  States 
te  SO  days  with  other  membets  of  the  Para- 
guayan congressional  delegation  to  observe 
npnsentative  examples  of  clvle  activities.  In- 
dustry and  agriculture.  Mr.  Aomero  Is  par- 
ttealarly  Interested  In  learning  about  truck 
*»nnlng,  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
^  dehydration  of  farm  prodtiets  and  the 
ouuilng  of  orange  and  tomato  Juices.  He 
*o«ld  alao  like  to  vlstt  tbe  VB.  Caagnm  In 
*■'""  And  to  gain  kna^ivUKlga  about  various 
>«|lalattve  systou  on  the  StaU  level.  He 
vouM  alK)  like  to  visit  an  autpmobUe  plant. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bm  (B.R.  12752)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  Income  tax 
from  wages,  to  require  declarations  ot 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self- 
employmmt  Income,  to  accelerate  cur- 
rent payments  of  estimated  income  tax 
by  corporations,  to  postpone  certain 
excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

soBPnaxoM'  aw  thi  nrvsancBrT  cnur  *s  a 
auBttiii  u'i»  WOT  rmx  n  or  ths  bill 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  speak  to  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  presented 
his  proposal  to  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury In  hearings  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  Secretary  indicated  that  the 
Treasury  prefers  the  approach  adopted 
in  this  bill  to  the  aoe  pitH^oeed  by  the 
Senator.  A  majority  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  whi<di  gave  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  Senator's  proposal,  also  Indi- 
cated a  preference  for  the  bill  as  it 
stands.  There  are  good  reasons  for  the 
position  taken  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
majority  of  the  committee. 

There  is  virtually  no  difference  in  the 
revenue  effects  of  the  two  proposals.  The 
excise  tax  provisions  of  the  bill  will  add 
$35  million  to  revenues  in  flscal  1966 
while  suspension  of  the  investment  credit 
on  March  1  would  add  $80  million  to 
revenues.  The  excise  proposals  will  add 
$1.2  billion  to  revenues  in  flscal  1967,  the 
same  amount  as  suspension  of  the  credit 
will  produce  under  the  terms  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  because  there  is  no 
difference  in  revenue  impact,  such  as 
relation  effectiveness  as  an  Inflation 
preventative. 

FixvKimoN  or  imtlatiok 

HJl.  12752  provides  a  balanced  pro- 
gram to  prevent  Inflation.  The  most  im- 
portant provision  from  a  revenue  stand- 
point is  the  acceleration  of  corporate  es- 
timated tax  payments.  This  provision 
will  restrain  investment  by  the  Nation's 
16,000  largest  cori;>orations.  Graduated 
withholding  and  the  excise-tax  proposals 
will  affect  consumers,  restraiz^ng  con- 
sumption expenditures.  The  bill  as  it 
now  stands,  therefore,  will  moderate  both 
private  Investment  q>ending  and  private 
consumption  spending. 

In  contrast  to  this  balanced  approach, 
the  Senator's  proposal  would  shift  vir- 
tually the  entire  weight  of  the  bill  on  to 
investment.  Investment  would  be  re- 
strained both  by  the  acceleration  of  cor- 
porate tax  payments  feature  and  by  the 
2-year  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit.  Consumption,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  restrained  only  by  the  effect  of 
graduated  withholding,  which  may 
largely  disappear  in  1967.  when  the  with- 
holding allowance  procedure  goes  into 
full  effect. 

Inflation  is  the  problem  of  too  much 
purchasing  power  chasing  too  few  goods. 
We  can  prevent  inflation  by  either  hold- 
ing down  purchasing  power  or  by  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  volume  of  goods  pro- 
duced Increases  in  proportion  to  the  In- 


crease In  purchasing  power.  While  at 
times  it  is  neceesary  to  put  a  little  re- 
straint on  purchasing  power,  clearly  it  L* 
better  to  prevent  Inflation  by  producing 
more  ratho-  than  by  spending  less.  That 
la  why  this  is  not  the  time  to  suspend  the 
investment  credit.  We  need  to  increase 
capacity  to  provide  for  the  defense  needs 
in  Vietnam  and  to  provide  for  a  prosper- 
ous domestic  economy.  Some  restraint 
on  investment  is  probably  called  for  to 
make  sure  that  investment  does  not  be- 
come too  exut)erant.  But  the  Senator's 
proposal,  coming  on  top  of  the  accelera- 
ti(Hi  of  corporate  tax  payments,  might 
apply  too  much  restraint  on  investment. 
While  both  the  excise-tax  proposals  in 
this  bill  and  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  would  tend  to  moderate  privcU,e 
spending,  the  effect  of  the  excise-tax  pro- 
posals wUl  be  felt  sooner.  The  effect  of 
suspending  the  credit  would  be  delayed, 
since  it  wouldn't  apply  to  goods  on  order 
at  the  time  the  suspension  becomes  ef- 
fective. The  lag  between  order  and  de- 
livery would  delay  the  effect  of  suspend- 
ing the  credit  until  late  in  this  year  or 
early  next  year.  The  restraining  impact 
of  the  excise-tax  proposals  will  be  felt  as 
soon  as  the  bill  is  passed  or  very  shortly 
thereafter. 

THX   BALAMCX    Or  FATMXMTS 

The  Investment  credit  is  very  impor- 
tant to  our  balance  of  payments.  In  the 
first  place,  the  credit  encourages  the 
modernization  of  American  machinery 
and  equipment.  Such  modernization 
makes  our  exports  more  competitive  in 
world  markets. 

The  credit  has  a  second  important  ef- 
fect on  the  balance  of  payments.  It 
tends  to  make  investment  opportunities 
at  home  more  attractive  relative  to  in- 
vestment opportunities  abroad.  If  the 
credit  were  8U«>ended,  the  pressures 
leading  to  an  outflow  of  U.S.  capital  to 
take  advantage  of  foreign  investment 
opportunities  would  become  even  strong- 
er. As  Senators  know,  the  outflow  of 
American  capital  has  been  one  of  the 
most  difficult  aspects  of  the  problem 
faced  by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
In  the  effort  to  eliminate  balance-of- 
payments  deflcits. 

■Qorrr  and  ADicrNiSTKATXoir 

When  we  consider  the  effects  of  the 
Senator's  proposal,  we  must  look  at  the 
entire  bill  and  not  confine  ourselves  to 
a  comparison  to  the  excise  tax  proposals 
and  a  suspension  of  the  credit  The  bUl 
as  reported  by  your  committee  q^reads 
the  burden  of  the  added  revenues  needed 
to  fight  the  war  in  Vietnam  broadly  and 
equitably  over  the  population.  The  Na- 
tion's largest  ccoTMrations,  as  Is  only 
fair,  carry  a  heavy  share  of  the  burden. 
Both  wage  earners  and  self-employed 
persons  are  affected.  Finally,  the  excise 
tax  proposals  themselves  affect  as  broad 
a  cross  section  of  consumen  as  any  two 
excises  that  I  know. 

The  Senator's  proposal  would  shift 
more  of  the  burden  of  this  bm  on  to  busi- 
ness firms.  His  proposal,  in  other  words, 
would  make  one  sector  of  the  economy 
carry  most  ot  the  load-    Si  this  regard. 
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we  miut  remember  that  corporatloiu  are 
already  In  the  midst  of  accelerating  their 
tax  payments.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964,  the  acceleration  of 
corporate  payments  would  add  $1.8  bil- 
lion to  corporate  tax  payments  in  1966 
and  $2.1  billion  In  1967. 

This  bill  will  step  up  the  acceleration, 
producing  a  total  increase  in  corporate 
tax  payments  of  $2.8  bilUon  in  1966  and 
$5.3  billion  In  1967.  The  Senator's  pro- 
posal would  place  the  further  burden  of  a 
reduction  in  the  investment  credit  on 
business  firms,  primarily  corporations. 

While  it  might  appear  that  it  would 
be  easy  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point to  sxispend  the  Investment  credit, 
there  would  be  problems.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  the 
credit  cannot  be  taken  with  respect  to 
property  acquired  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill  unless  a  binding  com- 
mitment to  purchase  it  existed  before 
that  date  and  installation  is  completed 
within  1  year  after  that  date. 

This  rule  will  open  up  dUQcult  areas  of 
dispute  between  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  business  firms  over  what 
constitutes  a  binding  commitment.  I 
doubt  if  any  mechanical  rule  can  be  fol- 
lowed here.  Each  case  will  have  to  be 
examined  on  its  own  merits. 

If  we  try  to  avoid  this  problem  by  sus- 
pending the  credit  on  all  equipment  in- 
stalled after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill,  we  will  treat  unfairly  the  many  busi- 
nessmen who  have  made  plans  and  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  purchase  of  the 
equipment  which  cannot  be  Installed  un- 
til after  that  date.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  we  move  the  effective  date  back  to  take 
account  of  this,  taxpayers  will  be  en- 
couraged to  crowd  their  investments  into 
the  period  before  the  credit  is  suspended. 
This  effect  would  not  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy, it  would  destabtllse  it. 

CONCLOStOIf 

In  ocHicIusion  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  suspension  of  the  Investment 
credit  would  be  a  major  change  In  tax 
policy.  As  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury pointed  out,  the  credit  is  viewed  by 
the  Treasury  and  the  business  commu- 
nity as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  tax 
law. 

It  is  also  a  very  significant  feative  of 
the  tax  law  as  far  as  liabilities  are  oon- 
oenied.  Under  the  drciunstances,  we 
should  not  alter  the  credit  until  public 
hearings  are  held  and  representatives  of 
the  public  have  had  a  chance  to  present 
their  views  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  had  an  opportimlty  to  consider 
those  views  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  discxissed  this  matter 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  Senator  felt  that  it  might  be  well 
that  the  presentation  appear  in  the  Ric- 
oao,  so  that  Senators  could  consider  over- 
night the  argument  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  on  behalf  of  his  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  the  reply  to  the  argu- 
ment, and  that  we  vote  on  this  matter 
tomorrow. 

Accordingly,  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 


ber of  the  Committee  on  Tinanoe,  and  I 
believe  I  am  correct  In  saying  that  I  did 
mention  this  subject  to  the  majority 
leader.  I  believe  that  there  will  be  no 
objection  from  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle. 

nMANIMOVB-CONSBlTr   AMKKlfKNT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that,  after  the  morning  hour  tomor- 
row, the  amendment  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qorz]  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  that  det>ate  there- 
on be  limited  to  2  hours,  1  hour  under  the 
c<xitrol  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  OoRz]  and  1  hour  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  That  on  Marcb  8,  19M,  3  hours 
after  the  bUl  (HJl.  13763)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  mcome  taxes  from 
wages,  to  postpone  certain  exclae  tax  rate 
reductions,  and  for  other  purposes.  Is  laid 
before  the  Senate,  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  business,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  Oore  amendment  on  invest- 
ment credit  (No.  49«) . 

Ordered  further.  That  the  3  hours  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lomq]  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oou]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  addition,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  have  discussed  with  other  com- 
mittee members.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment will  help  to  ease  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bill  and  that  it  would  be 
worthy  of  consideration  In  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee may  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  which 
I  shall  now  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  want 
to  object  to  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
However,  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  start 
to  introduce  amendments  and  immedi- 
ately debate  such  amendments  when  the 
time  is  limited  to  2  hours  on  t(»norrow. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  amendment 
myself  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  is  disposed  to  object, 
I  shall  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  object 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor tram  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  i^  g, 
follows: 

On  page  48.  after  line  30,  Insert  the  fo|. 
lowing  new  section : 

Sac.  106.  Oftiom  or  iKoiviDTTALa  IV}  Dan. 
OAKO    Bauurcis   Dus   ano  Ovb- 
PATicKirrs  or  $6  OB  Lxas. 
(»)  In  General. — Part  I  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  tax  on  individual*) 
is  amended  by  renumbering  section  8  as  8, 
and  by  inserting  after  section  4  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"Smc.  B.  Option  To  DisaiOARO  Balancks  Dm 

AND  OVKXPATMENTS  OP  $6  Ot  LlSS. 

"(a)  Balances  Due  of  t6  or  Less. — TJn<l«r 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  if  the  amount  shown  on  Um 
return  of  an  individual  as  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
by  $5  or  less  the  sum  shown  on  the  return 
of— 

"(1)  the  credits  against  tax  allowed  by 
part  rV  of  this  subchapter,  and 

"(3)   the  amount  of  estimated  income  tax 
paid  with  respect  to  the  taxable  year, 
the    taxpayer    may    elect    to    disregard   the 
amount  of  such  excess. 

"(b)  Overpayments  of  •&  or  Less. — Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  hit 
delegate.  If  the  s\un  shown  on  the  return  of 
an  Individual  of — 

"(1)  the  credits  against  tax  allowed  by 
part  rv  of  this  subchapter,  and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  estimated  Income  tax 
paid  with  req>ect  to  the  taxable  year, 
exceeds  by  |6  or  less  the  amount  shown  on 
the  return  as  the  tax  imposed  by  this  sub- 
title for  the  taxable  year,  the  taxpayer  may 
elect  to  disregard  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

"(c)  Election. — An  election  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  made  for  each  tax- 
able year — 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  fcr 
the  taxable  year,  and 

"(3)  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  cr 
his  delegate  shall  prescribe." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Item  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Skc.  4.  Option  to  disregard  balances  due 
and  overpayments  of  $6  or  lees. 

"See.  6.  Cross  references  relating  to  tax  on 
individuals." 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1066. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  amendment  Ls  designed  to  sim- 
plify procedures  for  taxpayers.  The 
amendment  Is  essentially  a  very  simple 
one.  It  merely  provides  that  when  the 
amount  due  or  the  overpayment  of  tax 
Is  $5  or  less,  taxpayers  at  their  option 
may  skip  pajrment  or  not  claim  a  refund. 

This  amendment  should  have  ^he  effect 
of  encouraging  taxpayers  either  by  with- 
holding or  by  declaration  payment  to 
make  sure  that  the  withheld  amount 
comes  within  $5  of  their  tex  llabiUty  as 
shown  on  their  return.  If  they  do  this, 
they  can  ignore  the  balance  due  and  will 
not  have  to  write  a  check  for  the  balance. 

The  slgnlflcance  of  this  Is  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  under  Treasury  Depart- 
ment estimates  with  respect  to  the  new 
withholding  procedures,  it  Is  believed 
that  20  million  taxpayers  will  have  within 
$10  of  the  correct  amount  of  tax  ac- 


counted for  by  the  new  graduated  wlth- 
bcddlng  system.  To  the  extent  that 
these  amounts  are  within  $5  of  the 
tmount  due,  taxpayers  will  find  it  un- 
necessary to  write  a  check  at  all  when 
they  file  their  Income  tax  return.  Thus, 
for  these  taxpayers  the  withholding  sys- 
tem will  accoimt  for  the  payment  of  their 
entire  tax  liability.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  other  taxpayers  who,  by  declara- 
tion payment  either  supplementing  with- 
holding or  in  addition  to  It,  will  also  find 
that  they  need  to  make  no  payment  at 
the  time  they  file  their  final  tax  return. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  might  be 
considered  in  conference.  The  amend- 
ment. If  adopted,  would  save  10  million 
taxpayers  a  great  amount  of  bookkeep- 
ing. 

I  have  also  discussed  the  amendment 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams],  who  felt  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  worth  considering  and 
that  it  should  be  taken  to  conference. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLJSON.  Mr,  Prepldent,  before 
we  vote  on  the  bill,  I  hope  to  discuss 
some  of  the  complexities  of  withholding. 

I  think  possibly  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  offered  an  amendment 
here  which  might  simplify  the  measure 
somewhat.  If  it  does,  I  shall  certainly 
heartUy  endorse  it.  It  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  of  the  amendment.  With 
that  understanding,  I  shall  not  object  to 
the  amendment  or  oppose  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator.  I  hope  that 
this  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  will  ease 
some  of  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers. 
If  a  taxpayer  were  to  hire  someone  to 
advise  him  on  how  to  file  his  return,  it 
would  cost  him  at  least  $5  to  obtain  that 
advice. 

I  think  this  might  be  a  net  gain  to  both 
the  taxpayer  and  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

I  believe  in  the  last  analysis  that  we 
would  tend  to  break  even. 

The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
eliminate  a  lot  of  boc^ckeeplng. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARU30N.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  rise  necessarily  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  OoRi:].  How- 
ever, I  do  want  to  express  my  views  on 
that  amendment.  I  think  that  I  would 
be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  state  that, 
when  the  roll  Is  caUed,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

This  Investment  credit  was  enacted  as 
a  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  It 
was  enacted  with  the  thought  that  it 
would  Increase  business  Investment — an 
unportant  factor  in  achieving  long-term 
BTowth  and  full  employment. 

We  have  now  had  3  years'  experience 
with  this  program.  I  think  It  can  easily 
Be  demonstrated  that  It  has  resulted  In 
expanded  Investment — dlreetly  through 
more  efficient  production  and  the  pur- 


chaae  of  more  modem  equipment,  and 
IndlrecUy  through  greater  output. 

The  Investment  credit  allows  the  pur- 
chaser of  new  equipment  to  take  7  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  that  purchase  as  a 
credit  against  his  tax  liability.  However, 
the  taxpayer  was  also  required  to  sub- 
tract the  amount  of  the  credit  from  the 
cost  of  the  asset  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining tax  deductible  depreciation. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  consider- 
able pressure  to  repeal  the  investment 
credit  on  the  theory  that  it  Is  resulting 
In  inflationary  pressures  on  our  economy, 
through  investment  in  modern  equip- 
ment and  greater  output,  at  a  time  when 
our  Nation  is  suffering  from  greatly  in- 
creased war  expenditures. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  even  though  Congress 
should  repeal  the  7-percent  investment 
credit  at  this  time,  that  it  would  not 
immediately  be  effective  In  an  inflation- 
ary economy,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
be  too  long  before  its  effectiveness 
would  be  felt. 

And  second,  it  would  be  inequitable  to 
take  away  the  credit  on  projects  already 
approved  and  imdertaken  by  business. 
Certainly,  it  would  be  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half  before  any  effect  on  wholly 
new  Investments  would  be  felt. 

Our  transportation  industry  has  been 
suffering  for  years  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds  for  expansion  and  the  purchase  of 
new  equipment  that  is  badly  needed. 
This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  loco- 
motives and  boxcars. 

Our  Nation  today  is  approaching  a 
crisis  In  railway  transportation,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  boxcar  shortage.  It  can  be 
definitely  proven  that  the  7-percent  In- 
vestment credit  has  been  used  to  great 
advantage  by  our  rail  carriers  In  building 
boxcars. 

Availability  of  tax  incentives  has  had 
a  marked  influence  on  railroad  capital 
expenditure  programs,  especially  In 
periods  of  pressing  equipment  demands 
and  increasing  taxable  earnings.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  tax  incentives  is  re- 
flected In  past  records  of  railroad  capital 
spending,  particularly  for  equipment. 

The  rapid  amortization  program  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  while  limited  In  Its 
Immediate  effectiveness  by  shortages  of 
materials,  helped  to  build  up  cash  re- 
serves for  postwar  replacement  of  worn- 
out  equipment.  Capital  expenditures  for 
equipment  averaged  $322  million  annu- 
ally In  1941-45,  and  after  the  war  rose 
to  an  average  of  $822  million  a  year  in 
1947-49,  as  railroads  in  a  3-year  period 
used  their  accumulated  reserves  to  re- 
place more  than  one-eighth  of  thehr 
freight  cars  and  one -sixth  of  their 
locomotives. 

By  the  close  of  1949,  net  working 
capital  of  the  class  I  railroads  hcul  de- 
clined to  $645  million,  down  nearly  $1 
billion  since  1945.  With  freight  car 
supply  generally  adequate  as  measured 
by  the  then  traffic  demands,  capital 
spending  for  equipment  declined.  How- 
ever, with  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
Into  the  Korean  war  and  enactment  of 
a  new  program  of  Eu:celerated  amortiza- 
tion, railroad  capital  spending  immedi- 
ately Increased.  Railrofui  outlays  for 
equipment  amounted  to  $779  million  In 


1950,  increased  sharply  to  $1,0S1  mil- 
lion in  1951,  and  averaged  $948  million 
in  the  3-year  period  1951-53. 

A  general  economic  recession  and  eas- 
ing of  demand  for  freight  cars  as  a  result 
of  lessened  railroad  freight  traffic  fol- 
lowed termination  of  the  Korean  conflict 
In  1953  and  resulted  In  railroad  expendi- 
tures for  equipment  falling  to  $499  mil- 
lion in  1954.  As  a  result  of  an  economic 
upswing  in  1955  and  continued  tax  in- 
centives, railroad  expenditures  for 
equipment  rose  modestly  to  $568  million 
in  1955.  The  aimouncement  in  the  fall 
of  1955  of  an  intended  termination  of 
the  tax  incentive  afforded  by  the  rapid 
amortization  program  led  to  a  last 
minute  and  substantial  increase  in 
orders  for  new  freight  cars.  As  a  result 
equipment  expenditures  rose  from  $568 
million  in  1955  to  $821  million  in  1956 
and  to  $1,008  million  in  1957. 

The  period  1958-61  was  marked  by 
another  general  decline  in  the  national 
economy,  in  the  demand  for  freight  cars 
and  In  railroad  earnings.  Lacking  any 
special  tax  incentive  for  capital  invest- 
ment, railroad  equipment  outlays  fell 
to  an  average  of  $527  million  per  year, 
reaching  a  low  of  $427  million  in  1961. 
Aided  largely  by  enactment  in  1962  of  the 
7-percent  Investment  tax  credit  and 
promulgation  of  more  realistic  guidelines 
for  equipment  depreciation,  such  spend- 
ing increased  year  by  year  from  1961'8 
$427  million  to  $593  million  in  1962,  $785 
miUion  in  1963,  $1,140  million  in  1964. 
and  to  an  all  time  record  $1,300  million 
in  1965. 

With  a  new  freight  car  order  book 
now  even  higher  than  a  year  ago  and 
new  locomotive  production  also  at  a  high 
level,  equipment  purchases  in  1966  cure 
expected  to  exceed  last  year's  record 
$1.3  billion,  barring  removal  of  existing 
tax  Incentives. 

Capital  spending  by  railroads  for 
facilities  other  than  equipment  was 
maintained  in  the  early  postwar  years 
in  a  range  trom  about  $300  million  to 
$400  million,  the  highest  average  oc- 
curring during  the  1951-57  period  of 
installation  of  emergency  facilities 
certified  under  the  amortization  pro- 
gram set  up  in  1950.  After  1957  such 
spending  on  roadway  projects  fell  be- 
low $300  million,  touching  bottom  at 
$219  million  In  1961,  but  Increasing  each 
year  thereafter  as  tax  Incentive  was 
provided. 

The  upturn  in  spending  for  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  rail  car  fieet 
vmder  tax  incentives  has  been  substan- 
tially greater  than  indicated  by  the  above 
figures  which  do  not  Include  expendi- 
tures made  by  railroad  subsidiaries  and 
others  for  cars  which  railroads  use  un- 
der various  rental  or  leasing  arrange- 
ments. Such  expenditures  are  estimated 
to  have  approximated  $300  million  in 
1965  alone.  Through  leasing  arrange- 
ments, railroads  having  no  Federal  in- 
come tax  liability  and,  therefore,  imable 
to  realize  direct  benefits  from  available 
ttut  incentives,  have  received  such  bene- 
fits Indirectly  through  the  rental  rates 
and  have  thereby  been  encouraged  to  ac- 
quire equipment  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  afford. 
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A  conclusion  that  the  investment  tax 
credit,  as  utilised  by  the  railroad  indus- 
try, is  accomplishing  Its  parpoee  of  en- 
couraging ci^jttal  ^lending  and  expan- 
sion need  not  rest  on  statistical  inference 
alone.  Railroad  oCBdals  made  public  an- 
nouncements in  late  liM2  and  early  1963 
that  the  investment  tax  credit  and  guide- 
line depredation  were  vital  considera- 
tions in  management  decisions  to  order 
Increased  numbers  of  new  freight  cars. 

Mr.  Presklent,  I  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  for  the  very  reason 
that  this  Nation  today,  in  every  section 
of  our  country,  is  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  boxcars;  a  lack  of  boxcars  to  move 
grain,  cotton,  and  supplies  for  our  mili- 
tary forces.  In  my  opinion.  It  would  be 
a  sad  mistake  if  Congress  made  any 
changes  in  the  provision  of  the  7  per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  at  this  time. 

I  have  here.  Mr.  President,  a  table 
compiled  from  Department  of  Com- 
merce-SEC  surveys  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending  which  shows  the  wide- 
ranging  benefits  of  the  Investment  credit 
as  Illustrated  by  the  amount  of  credits 
that  were  received  by  20  industries  which 
were  the  largest  beneficiaries  in  the  cor- 
porate sector  in  1963,  the  latest  year  for 
which  such  data  are  available.    I  ask 


imanlmous  ccxisent  that  the  table  and  an 
Introductory  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   table   were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
BnfEnciAL     ErrBcra    of    thk    iNvivrKKKT 
Cesdit:   Distkibtttion  or  BKifKnra  Amomo 
Ijn>u*nuxs   juvd  Accompantino   Incbxasks 

IN  BTTSHTESS  CAriTAI.  BXPSNOmjEKS 

Table  1  abowa  the  wide-ranging  benefits  of 
tb«  Investment  credit  aa  Uluatrated  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit  received  by  the  20  in- 
duatrlea  which  were  the  largest  beneficiaries 
In  the  corporate  sector  In  1963.  the  latest 
year  for  which  such  data  are  ayallable. 
These  20  Industries  accounted  for  83  percent 
of  the  total  Investment  credit  of  »1,106  mll- 
I'on  actually  taken  In  the  corporate  area  In 
ttaat  7«ar.  They  also  accounted  for  about 
71  peroent  of  the  S620  million  imused  credit 
available  for  carryovers  as  of  the  end  of  1063. 

The  magnitude  and  wide  distribution  of 
these  benefits  among  key  Industries  In  our 
economy  suggest  the  Incentive  they  provided 
for  expansion  and  modernization  of  our  eco- 
nomic capabilities  for  meeting  both  clvlUan 
and  defense  requirements. 

Table  3  presents  data  comparing  the 
amount  of  business  capital  expenditures  for 
new  plant  and  equipment  In  1061  and  In  1963 
and  1965.  respectively.  The  Increases  In  1963 
and  1965  over  1961  are  shown  both  In  dollar 
amounts  and  as  percentages. 


As  shown  by  the  table,  buslneas  spending 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  increased  by 
$4350  million  or  14  percent  In  1963  over  1961 
and  by  916.630  million  or  nearly  46  percent 
In  19«S  over  1961. 

While  only  a  portion  of  aD  plant  and 
equipment  expendlttires  qualify  for  the  la- 
vestment  credit  (buildings  and  assets  witb 
useful  Uvea  under  4  years  are  excluded  m  are 
varying  percentages  of  the  cost  of  aaaets 
with  lives  between  4  and  8  years) .  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  availability  of  the  credit  oa 
the  vital  part  of  Investment  repreaentlns 
new  machinery  and  equipment  has  assisted 
modernisation  and  expansion  generally. 

As  shown  by  the  table,  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending  by  the  manufacturlzig  in- 
dustrles  were  nearly  60  percent  greater  la 
1965  than  In  1961.  Investment  by  the  man- 
ufacturing Induatrlea  Is  e^ieclally  importaat 
because  of  their  ability  to  contribute  to  ex- 
ports and  compete  against  Imports  and  thui 
strengthen  our  balanoe-of-payments  post- 
tlon.  The  railroad  Industry  also  showed  a 
major  Increase  In  equipment  modemlaatioa 
and  growth  (143  percent  Increase  In  capital 
outlays  In  1S66  over  1961) ,  a  development  or 
great  Importance  both  to  our  clvlllaa  econ- 
omy and  defense. 

These  data  confirm  wljat  la  widely  knowa: 
that  the  Investment  credit  has  been  a  vital 
consideration  In  business  management  de- 
cisions to  modernize  and  expand  in  tte 
period  since  1961. 


Table  1.- 


-Invettmmt  credit— tO  industries  {S-digit  SIQ  which  were  largest  beneficiaries,  amount  of  credit  taken,  and  unused  credit,  1963 

[In  thousands] 


Industry  (!-dlglt  standard  tndustHal  da<^flo«tlon) 


19a  I 


KIsctrieaadnsaoBpaniMand  syitemi  (larnut  compo- 
nent beneficiary,  the  e'ectrlc  utilities;  also  includes 


prtaarfly  the  ta»  utilities) 

2.  CoauaoBioatlon  (larfcrat  oomponcnt  beneflciiiry.  tele- 
pboQs  companies;  also  Includes  primarily  ra<uo  and 
•elevWen  broadcast  companies) 

8.  Transportation  (lante st  component  beMfleiary,  the  rait 
raada;  alio  Includes  prUnarily  tniokera,  alrUnrs,  and 
pIpeHnee) . 

4.  Chenleaisaiid  «Hled  products  (larteet  component  "l*ne^ 
nctarj^  Um  plasties,  synthetic  rubber,  and  manmad* 
fiber  Indastries;  also  tnchidrs  primarily  the  basic 
«*»«nlc»li  aad  nslatod  prodacU  such  as  ezptoslves. 
dnifs.  isftUlara,  aad  soaiia) ...V^ 

B.  Primary  metal  industries  (largest  component  beneflciary 
tha  Iran  and  ales)  indostry;  iImi  inehides  primarily  the 
BoaarrooB  dmuIs  such  as  ahimlnum,  copper,  lead,  and 

sine)... r.vr.— 

'■  '?f!S_!?i.i?"**"'  P^wJorts  Oarfrat'comTmvtni'irrui- 
Dttmj  Ottrj  nraducttc  ate  Indudas  rrtemrily  the  floiir 
and  ceraau  Industry,  the  bc«r  Industry,  tho  cauued  au<l 
_  frown  food  todustry,  and  bottled  soft  drinks) 
recrotama  rrilnlnc  "nd  related  Industries  (laiiKest  com- 
ponant  baueOdary  the  big  IntesratMl  petroleom  re- 
nnlnaand  extraction  companies;  also  Indudva 
[■Imarty  efl  ntam  ami  the  eaal  tw  products  In- 
dustry)  _ 

8.  Motor  vehlclee  and  •qulpment'(ii'(t(m'oonipoiJ6nt'ben'el" 
Mary  the  auto  manuhctureri;  also  Inehide*  primarily 
the  auto  porta  ladoatry) ' 

0.  Machinery,  axeept  electrical  and  transportation  (largMt 
component  benefldary  the  office  computing  and  ao- 
eo«ra  tint  maeaine  Indostry ;  aiao  tawlDdea  nrtanvOv  tb« 
metalwacfclnc  machinory  Industry  and  Uis  eoMinio- 
tto^mlnlnt.  and  materials  handling  equipment  In- 


Credit 
talifn 


7. 


la  PawaadatUadprodi^'oairM'am^'ntbai^^ 
the  paper,  napcrboard,  and  bufldlng  paper  and  board 

'^?22;  .'rr^'"*f  I»<-«rtly  aT^  bei  and 
eaatataerladnatry  and  pulp  mllb) 
XL  Btoojjday. aadalaaa  ptodacta  Oargast  cimpiiiit"ltonil' 
— »y  eein— t  ysodoeerr  also  Includes  primarily 
wmkmt  Of  eaawite,  biumiiu.  and  ntaatar  mdnesa  Mid 


(ks  glaas  hulustry) 


$18S,2M 
99,228 
90,780 

78,  CM 
6^878 
8^443 

n.s7i 

47,816 

88,961 
81,198 
M18M 


Unoaed 
endlt' 


$21,502 

8,334 

1(MI.884 

22,861 
2^886 
19,328 

88,881 
3^864 

lot  282 
11,887 


Industry  (2-dlgit  standard  Industrial  classification) 


13. 


14. 


13.  Klsetrleal  equipment,  machinery  and  suppliera  (largest 
oomponeut  tienefi clary  the  electrical  trajisiuissioa  and 
distribution  equipment  Industry;  also  includes  pri- 
marily electronic  compouenta,  radio  and  televlsiao 
sets,  and  houaebold  appliance  manufacture) 

Transportation  equipment,  except  motor  vehicles 
(largest  oomponcnt  henedciary  aerospace  and  related 
industries;  also  includes  primarily  railroad  equipment 
manufacturen) .\7.. 

^a^*^  metal  products  (largest  component' bench 
floary  fkfaricataa  wire  products  and  inls«>llaneous 
lafaticatad  metal  products  ranging  from  toothpaste 
tubas  to  sales  and  vaults;  also  hicludes  primarily  struo- 
toral  metal  prodoets,  such  as  bridge,  building,  and  ship 
struetural  components  and  the  metal  can  and  metal 
stamping  Industries) 

Textile  mill  products  (lamet  component  benirticlary 
ratton  doth  mannfactiirfaic;  also  Indudes  primarily 
knitting  mills,  yam  and  thread  mills,  and  the  syuthetlc 

filler  cloth  industey) 

18.  Banks  and  trust  eompanies  (oomnwrcial  buying  taisti^' 
tuUons  and  mutual  savings  banks  but  not  savings  and 
loan  associations) 

17.  Printing,    pubUshbg     and    allied    industries  ~'(tar^~ 

eoraponeot  baneflelary,  printing  and  business  form 
Industry;  also  bMsludes  primarUy  iwwspapers,  book 

ShUshera,  and  bookbinding  and  similar  printing 
deaervices) 

18.  Oenaral  mwehaodias  stores  (largest  componuU  bene- 

Sctary,  department  stores;  also  Includes  primarily 
variety  stoBBs) ' 

18.  Bobber  and  mlaceUaneoas  plastic  products  (larsBst 
component  beneflciary  tlrps  and  inner  tubes;  also 
indndes  primarily  miarellaneoos  rubber  products 
and  plastic  rastlngi  "maik  lor  the  trade") 

2a  RetaU  trade,  food  stores 


18. 


1968' 


Cndit 
taken 


,  Total. » largest  bonenciaries 

Total  all  active  corporations 

Total,  20 largest  beneficiaries  as pei^tanoYtotalidl  active 
oorporations 


^^iSS^^ts^ST!::^,^',^;^^'*^''^^^^''^^^^^'^'^! 


<26k264 
24,480 

23,966 

20,174 
19,818 

191886 
18,881 


18.282 
17,748 


Unused 
credtt> 


916, 918 
1,106,883 

88.0 


1,72: 

8,11* 

7,WI 
i44« 

8,911 


7,087 


44il8t 

628,  ew 
n.i 


of  mu!ied'crt!ut'^m"l«2"*^"  °°  '""  investments  not  used  In  1963  plus  carryortr 
Source:  Based  od  Sutistlcs  eflaeoms. 


^^^■^^■^^1 

^^1 

I 

^1 

I^B 

^^H 

^H 

^^H 

^^ 
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1961,  by 

Plant  sod 

•qulpm  ikt 

expenditives 

bonasala 
1963  over  1961 

Plant 

and 
equip- 
ment 
expend- 
itures, 

1968 

Increase  In 
1965  over  1961 

Plant  and 

equipment 

expenditures 

IncTsaseln 
1963  over  1961 

Plant 
and 
equip- 
ment 
expend- 
itures, 
1966 

Increase  In 
1965  over  1961 

1961 

iiM 

Amount 

Per- 

cent 

Amount 

Per- 
oent 

1961 

1968 

Amount 

Per- 
cnnt 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

818.680 

8i»,eoo 

82,100 

IS.  4 

821.880 

88,200 

S8.0 

Othar 

81.450 

82,060 

8600 

41.4 

82,890 

8040 

618 

Nondurable  goods  In- 

Durable  goods  indas- 
tries  

6^270 

7,880 

1,680 

28.3 

laoeo 

4,800 

718 

7,400 

7,840 

440 

8.9 

ia920 

8.620 

Foodandbevrrage. 
Textile 

Primsry  iron  and 
steel 

1.180 
260 

600 

1.100 
780 

380 
610 

^940 
410 

680 

1  240 
1  080 

8M 
610 

110 
180 

0 

140 
810 

ISO 
100 

9.1 
87.7 

1Z7 
4tS 

80.4 
19.6 

1.880 
680 

800 

1,990 
1,980 

820 
760 

750 
870 

110 

890 

1,280 

140 
2S0 

66.4 
142.3 

1&9 

8a9 
164.0 

86.8 
49.6 

9W) 
500 

680 
1,620 

2,760 
220 
6S0 

970 

640 

720 

1,610 

2,920 
240 
730 

-IC 

140 

40 

-10 

160 

20 

80 

"»."o 

8.8 

8.7 
9.1 
12  3 

1,170 
1,010 
1.180 
2,470 

8,830 
860 
970 

190 
610 
460 
850 

1.070 
130 
820 

19.4 

Primary  nonier- 

Paper 

roos. 

Chemical 

Sleetrloal  machin- 
ery and  equip- 

Petroleum  and 
coal 

88.8 

m«pt 

Rubber 

Machinery,  except 

Other 

49  2 

eleelrteal  and 

Railroad 

transportatioa... 

670 

1,860 
^620 
8,220 
8.460 

1,100 

-  1.920 

S.6S0 

3,790 

10,080 

430 

70 
130 

670 
1,570 

612 

8.8 

14 

17.7 

18.6 

1.620 

2,790 
6.600 

050 

940 
1,170 

Motor  vehicles 
and  parts 

Transportation,  other 
than  rail 

60.8 

Transportation 

Public  uUlitiee 

21  2 

equipment,  ex- 
cluding motor 

Communication ... 

Commercial 

Stone,  clay,  and 

Total 

34,370 

89,220 

4,880 

HI 

60^920 

16,680 

l^<m 

Source:  Compiled  from  Departmeat  of  Commeroe-SEC  surveys  of  plant  and  equipment  spending. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  telegrams 
I  have  received  from  two  of  the  outstand- 
ing railways  in  our  Nation  bi  regard  to 
the  need  for  continuation  of  the  7  per- 
cent investment  credit,  and  also  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  they  have 
been  spending  annually,  based  upon  the 
7  percent  investment  tax  credit. 

A  wire  from  the  Atchison.  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  reads  as  follows: 

Chicago.  III.. 
Mtrch  4,  1966. 
Hon.  Fbank  Carlson, 
Nev  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  pleased  to  know  of  yotir  support  of 
retention  of  investment  tax  credit.  In  order 
that  you  might  be  aware  of  its  IHO  tiae.  we 
thought  the  following  informaitton  would  be 
of  Interest  to  you. 

Gross  capital  expenditures  of  the  Santa  Fe 
BaUway  and  its  controlled  subsidiary  com- 
panies averaged  •70.6  mUIlon  annuaUy  for 
the  years  1965  to  1963,  mcluslve.  The  effect 
of  the  7  percent  investment  tax  credit  was 
»n  Important  consideration  In  our  planning 
of  capital  expenditures  subsequent  to  its  en- 
actment and  contributed  to  our  decision  to 
make  the  following  increased  expenditures: 
1963,  891.9  million;  1964,  8121.9  million;  1965, 
81573  million;  and  planned  expenditures  for 
1966  approximate  8188  mUllon.  Com- 
pletion of  the  1966  program  will  bring 
our  investment  to  more  than  M03  million 
for  over  21,000  new  freight  cars  and  new 
diesel  locomotives  In  Just  4  years.  These 
•ubstantlal  expenditures  have  been  made  by 
Santa  Pe  not  only  to  meet  its  own  freight 
W  needs  In  the  face  of  chronic  car  shortages 
but  auo  to  make  a  substantias  contrlbuUon 
to  the  Nation's  car  supply. 

The  importance  of  thU  legliflatlon  to  the 
railroad  Industry  cannot  be  mtalmlsed.  The 
carriers  should  be  given  every  encourage- 
ment to  continue  their  substantUl  improve- 
ment programs  In  order  to  aasure  an  ade- 
quate car  supply  for  future  economic  growth 
ana  adequate  transportation  fot  the  need*  of 
the  Nation's  defeoMs. 

a.  8.  icabsb, 
Santa  fe  BaUwag. 


I  am  advised  that  In  the  10  years  pre- 
ceding 1961,  the  Union  Pacific  spent 
$605  million  on  road  and  equipment  Im- 
provements, or  an  average  of  $60,500,000 
per  year.  That  in  1961,  the  year  preced- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  7-percent  de- 
duction provision,  the  Union  Pacific  had 
spent  $49,900,000:  that  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  deduction  provision  the 
Union  Pacific  in  1964  spent  $107,800,000 ; 
in  1965  they  spent  $121,300,000. 

Actual  expenditures  for  the  years  1962 
through  1965  and  budgeted  expenditures 
for  1966  are  as  follows: 

1962 $64,  404, 130 

1963 _ 76.  803,  463 

1964 107,  876, 141 

1865. 121, 800.  000 

Budget  forl966 160.000,000 

Mr.  President,  I  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  for  the  very  reason 
that  in  this  Nation,  and  particularly  in 
the  grain  belts  of  the  Nation,  we  are  fac- 
ing a  great  demand  for  cars  that  are  In 
great  shortage.  It  is  impossible  to  move 
much  of  the  grain  in  those  areas  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  know  that  the  car 
shortage  is  felt  in  other  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion as  well.  I  sincerely  hope  that  no 
action  will  be  taken  at  this  time  that  will 
in  any  way  reduce  the  opportunities  for 
these  carriers  to  expand  their  supply 
of  locomotives  and  boxcars,  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  In  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  not  intended  to 
discuss  the  graduated  withholding  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  until  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  offered  an 
amendment  which  has  been  approved. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  gradimted 
withholding  plan  in  this  bill  is  designed 
to  bring  withholding  more  in  line  with 
our  graduated  income  tax  rates.  While 
it  may  be  true  that  a  significant  number 
of  employees  will  eventually  find  their 
withholding  more  nearly  equal  to  their 


tax,  I  think  many  of  us  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  quest  for  Improvement  in  the 
withholding  system  will  not  be  without 
its  complications  for  millions  of  wage 
earners. 

The  bill  requires  that  employers  put 
the  new  withholding  rates  into  effect  on 
May  1  of  this  yestr.  This  allows  only  a 
short  time  for  employees  to  learn  about 
the  new  system — which  will  involve  six 
withholding  rates  instead  of  the  one 
now  in  effect.  Married  employees  must 
file  new  withholding  certificates  before 
May  1  to  qualify  for  withholding  under 
the  rates  for  married  people.  More- 
over, those  employees  who  have  volim- 
tarily  Increased  their  withholding  so  that 
it  will  meet  their  tax  liabUlty  will  have 
to  make  adjustments  within  this  period 
If  they  want  to  avoid  overwithholdlng 
imder  the  new  rates.  Employers  will 
have  to  revise  their  withholding  proce- 
dures to  accommodate  to  the  new  sys- 
tem. Unless  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  acts  quickly  to  Inform  employers 
and  employees  of  the  new  system,  we 
can  expect  a  lot  of  confusion.  I  mu3t 
say  that  the  Service  has  assured  us  it 
will  do  all  it  can  to  keep  the  confusion 
and  difficulties  to  a  mlriimum 

I  realize,  however,  that  this  is  only  a 
short-term  problem  that  will  pass  with 
time.  Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  transition  will  put  a  burden  on 
our  citizens  and  businesses. 

Many  of  our  citizens  will  find  In  May 
that  the  current  tax  payments  they  make 
through  wlthh(^dlng  will  Increase.  I  am 
sure  some  will  not  be  expecting  this,  and 
they  may  be  suddenly  surprised.  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  the  additional  pay- 
ments will  be  refiected  In  turn  in  the 
lower  tax  bill  next  year,  fw  Uie  real  tax 
liability  Is  not  changed  and  more  pay- 
ments now  simply  mean  a  lesser  amount 
need  be  paid  later  on.    Still,  we  should 
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be  pmrnrlag  tot  the  higher  payments 

rtarUnglnMay.  .        ^     . 

There  has  been  much  disaisslon  about 
the  overwlthholdlng  that  this  graduated 
plan  will  produce  for  some  employees. 
WhUe  there  are  some  who  will  not  ob- 
ject, there  are  others  who  may  find  this 
a  substantial  hardship.    Of  course,  we 
have  always  had  overwlthholdlng  In  our 
tax  system,  and  this  bill  has  really  served 
to  focus  attention  on  this  problem.    The 
bill  does  include  a  special  relief  provision 
for  substantial  cases  of  overwlthholdlng 
caused  for  employees  with  relatlTdy  large 
deductions.    Again,    to    achieve    more 
equity,  we  are  adding  a  complex  formula 
to  the  law  which  employees  who  choose 
this  relief  must  apply  every  year.    I  can 
only  hwe  and  expect  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  make  every  effort 
to  translate  this  formula  into  a  simple 
form,  perhaps  through  the  use  of  tables. 
My  real  hope  is  that  we  are  obtaining 
enough  improvement  through  the  grad- 
uated withholding  plan  to  compensate 
for  the  comirfexltles  which  we  are  plac- 
ing on  millions  of  employees  and  thetr 
emi>loyers.    We  must  assimie  that  the 
result  of  keeping  taxpayers  more  current 
and  reducing  the  yearend  bills  that  now 
face  many  taxpayers  through  the  pres- 
ent      underwithholdlng — and        which 
broaght  many  complaints   last   year — 
justifies  the  necessary   complexities  of 
this  bill.    The  changes  we  are  adding  do 
take  same  of  the  rough  edges  off  the  with- 
holding system,  but  the  Improvements  do 
come  at  a  price.    I  can  only  hope  that 
the  balance  overall  Is  a  favorable  one. 
and  that  as  we  go  along  and  gain  experi- 
ence with  graduated  withholding  and  the 
new  rdlef  xjrovislwis  we  will  be  able  to 
produce  even  a  better  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee offered  an  amendment  which,  I  am 
hopeful,  will  remove  aame  of  the  com- 
pleziUea  and  simplify  the  measure, 
which  I  know  will  cause  some  difficulties 
to  millions  of  our  cltlsens. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  the  fine  statement  he 
has  Just  made.  I  have  never  observed 
the  Senator's  voting  anything  other  than 
his  complete  conscience  on  tax  matters. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  him  cast  a  vote  in  a 
j>artlsan  way  on  revenue  matters,  or,  for 
that  matter,  on  very  few  other  matters. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas for  the  thoughtful  and  studious  at- 
tention he  gives  to  all  rewnue  matters 
that  come  before  the  Senate. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  adc  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  ooneltides  its  business 
today.  It  adjourn  unta  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow.  

The  PRBBIDIlfO  OFflCER  (Mr. 
BTaaofVlivlnlalnthechalr).  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  U>66 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (B.M.  12762)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  income  tax 
from  wages,  to  require  declarations  of 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self- 
employment  income,  to  accelerate  cur- 
rent payments  of  estimated  Income  tax 
by  corporations,  to  postpone  certain  ex- 
cise tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  I  cannot  support  the 
proposal — to  restore  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  telephone  service  which  we 
removed  last  year. 

It  Is  highly  inappropriate  for  us  to  re- 
Instate  so  soon  these  taxes  which  were 
reduced  such  a  very  short  time  ago. 

We  took  a  proper  and  overdue  step 
last  year,  when  we  removed  many  of  the 
excise  taxes  that  had  been  borne  for  so 
long  by  consumers,  and  reduced  the 
automobUe  and  telephone  excise  taxes  as 
the  first  steps  toward  eliminating  them. 
That  was  a  proper  thing  to  do — be- 
cause consimier  taxes  are  the  worst  kind 
In  many  cases  they  are  levied  on  items 
that  are  needed  by  rich  and  poor  alike — 
and  violate  the  principle  that  taxes 
should  be  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

Why  have  the  administration,  and, 
thus,  far,  the  Congress,  chosen  to  restore 
the  excise  taxes  on  these  two  items? 

Secretary  of  the  Treasxnr  Fowler  has 
been  frank  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  convenience.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  he 
explained: 

with  regard  to  the  automobile  and  tele- 
phone taxes,  however,  only  a  change  in  rate 
la  taTOlTed — not  a  restoration  of  an  entire 
tax.  No  additional  accounting  and  reporting 
are  involved,  and  there  U  no  relntroducUon 
of  the  cony^Uance  and  admlnlBtratlve  dlfflcul- 
tlea  Involved  In  the  various  small  taxes. 

Thus,  It  Is  ease  of  collection — rather 
than  meritr— which  appears  to  govern  the 
Treasury's  tax  policy. 

Raising  the  excise  tax  rates  on  auto- 
mobfles  and  telephone  calls  will  produce 
$60  mUUon  In  fiscal  year  196«  and  $1.2 
Mlllon  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

This  Is  a  poor  way  to  raise  this  sum — 
when  we  consider  the  alternatives  that 
are  available. 

Federal  taxation— most  experts  agree — 
should  be  based  on  ablUty  to  pay— not  on 
ease  of  collection. 

We  should  examine  carefully  any  pro- 
posals to  soak  the  consumer,  at  a  time 
when  profits  are  breaking  all  records, 
and  when  we  have  just  reduced  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  on  many  luxury  items. 

We  should  examine  carefully  any  pro- 
posals to  soak  the  consumer — when  we 
consider  that  consumer  spending  Is  such 
an  Important  factor  In  maintaining  our 
high  levels  of  employment. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  who  are  best 
Bbi^  to  bear  this  additional  cost  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam — at  a  time  when  we  are 
asking  working  people  to  limit  their  wage 
Increases  to  3.2  percent  per  year. 

Tlie  eeooomy  Is  booming— partly  be- 
cauK  (rf  the  tax  redactlans  we  have  voted 
in  recoit  jreara.  and  partly  becausa  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 


This  prosperity  Is  accompanied  by 
enormous  increases  in  profits. 

While  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers attempts  to  impose  that  3.2  per- 
cent celling  on  wage  Increases,  cash  div- 
idends paid  by  corporations  issuing  pub- 
lic reports  rose  10.25  percent  durlnj 
1965 — according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Corporate  profits — before  taxes — were 
at  an  aU-tlme  high  In  1965— of  $74.6  Wl- 
llon.  as  compared  with  $64J  billion  la 
1964.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  more  than 
15  percent. 

Profits  after  taxes  rose  from  $37.2  bil- 
lion to  $44.5  billion  from  1964  to  1965. 
This  Is  an  increase  of  19  percent. 

These  profit  figures  are  well  known. 
I  get  them  from  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  for  January  1966.  They 
are  no  secret  to  those  who  are  being 
asked  to  sacrifice  by  restricting  their 
wage  demands — or  by  paying  higher  con- 
siuner  taxes. 

These  Increased  profits  are  a  much 
more  reasonable  source  of  additional 
revenue  than  the  restoration  of  con- 
sumer taxes  on  Items  that  can  hardly— 
these  days — be  considered  luxuries. 

While  this  legislation  proposes  to  re- 
store the  higher  level  of  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  telephone  calls.  It  lets  stand 
these  wriTiiiai  losses  In  excise  taxes  wfalch 
were  entirely  removed  on  June  22,  1965: 
Jewebr:  $220  million. 
Purs:  $30  million. 
Toilet  preparations:  $210  mUllon. 
Luggage:  $90  mlUion. 
Business  machines:  $75  million. 
Sporting     goods,     excluding    fishing 
equipment:  $25  million. 
Phonograph  records:  $30  million. 
Musical  Instruments:  $27  million. 
Television  sets:  $135  million. 
Radios  and  phonographs:  $90  million. 
Cameras,  films  and  lenses:  $40  million. 
Air  conditioners:  $34  million. 
Lighters:  $3  million. 
Matches:  $4  million. 
Playing  cards:  $11  million. 
Coin  operated  amusement  devices:  $6 
million. 

Bowling  alleys  and  pool  tables :  $7  mn- 
llon. 
Safe  deposit  boxes:  $7  million. 
General  admissions:  $55  million. 
Cabaret  admissions:  $47  million. 
Club  dues :  $85  million. 
Manufactured  tobacco:  $18  m'^I^^v^ 
Here  are  taxes  that  can  yield  aboot 
$1.25  billion  annually— Just  about  the 
amount  the  administration  expects  to 
gain  by  restoring  telephone  and  auto- 
mobile excise  taxes  to  their  earlier  anfl 
higher  levels. 

I  am  against  restoring  these  taxes, 
too — because  they  are  consumer  taxes. 
We  did  well  to  remove  them  last  year. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  much  more  reason- 
able—and defensible— If  any  taxes  areW 
be  restored,  to  restore  luxury  ta«* 
than  to  raise  taxes  on  Items  as  essenow 
to  most  people  as  automobiles  and  tele- 
phone calls.  ^  ^,  _.^. 
The  Treasury  says  that  reinstating  tbe 
luxury  taxes  Involves  a  lot  of  trouble  ana 
bookkeeping.  That  argument  mw  ^ 
valid— but  If  these  taxes  are  not  to  w 


((Imposed,  then  neither  should  taxes  on 
Items  much  more  necessary  to  the  ordl- 
oary  consumer. 

The  argument  Is  that  It  la  easier  to 
laise  an  existing  tax  than  to  Impose  new 
ones — or  to  restore  taxes  that  have  been 
removed  altogether.  This  argument  can 
be  applied  to  other  taxes-^and  more 
equitable  taxes — as  well  as  to  those  it 
proposes  to  raise. 

If  we  are  to  be  serious  In  our  efforts 
to  hold  down  inflation — if  we  really  want 
to  persuade  working  people  that  they 
are  not  the  only  group  being  subjected  to 
controls,  if  we  are  to  seek  needed  extra 
revenue  from  sources  best  abl?  to  pay — 
then  we  should  certainly  look  to  the 
enormously  inflated  profits  of  the  pres- 
ent period. 

I  asked  the  Treastur  to  estimate  for 
me  the  effect  Ol  an  Increase  of  1  per- 
centage point  In  the  basic  corporate  in- 
come tax  rate.  It  replied  tbat  this  would 
raise  $700  million  a  yesu*. 

Since  we  are  asked  to  raise  taxes  about 
$1.26  biUlon  In  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967, 1  propose  that  Instead  of  restoring 
the  excise  tax  cuts  on  telephone  calls 
and  automobiles,  we  raise  the  basic  cor- 
poration Income  tax  by  2  percentage 
points— to  yield  $1.4  billion. 

This  will  be  an  easy  tax  to  compute 
and  coUect.  It  will  be  a  fair  tax.  In  the 
swollen  state  of  profits,  today.  It  win 
also  be  an  easy  tax  to  pay. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDma  OPPTCER.  The 
clerk  will  coll  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFTTCEB.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Ui.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  10  to  1  approved  my 
amendment,  as  appearing  la  section  301 
of  the  pending  bill,  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  prohibit  any  advertising  in  political 
programs  or  In  programs  of  groups  spon- 
sored by  political  committees  from  being 
considered  as  deductible  expense  for  In- 
come tax  piuposes. 

Since  the  apiM'oval  of  this  amendment, 
questions  have  arisen  In  both  political 
parties  as  to  whether  or  not  It  Is  broad 
enough  to  cover  such  advertisements  or 
eontrlbutlons  when  the  profits  are  to  be 
ond  by  a  political  party  or  a  candidate 
for  educational  researeh  or  some  other 
•teillar  purpose  or  when  such  advertise- 
ments appear  In  almanacs  or  other  types 
of  campaign  folders. 

The  answer  most  emphatically  Is  that 
the  amwHlment  as  drafted  does  cover 
•nch  situations  and  any  similar  arrange- 
pent  which  may  be  devised  later.  Ad- 
"rtlsements  under  any  such  ctrcum- 
■tances.  If  this  amendment  Is  approved 
by  the  Senate,  will  not  be  dednetUde. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  xmanlmous 

consent  that  a  copy  of  the  amendment 

•■  It  was  approved  by  the  connmlttee  be 

Prtnted  at  this  point  In  Cbn  Record 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recwd,  as  toUaws: 

BtC.   SOI.  KBAIXOWANC*     OF     UUJUt'lIUKB     TO* 

carrAiiT   n*WKxcr  coirnaaxmatn 

TO  POUnCAL  PMITrBS. 

(a)  DisAixowANCx. — Part  IX  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  items  not  de- 
ductible) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
therec'  the  following  new  section: 

"sac.  STS.   CEBTAIN  UfOIBSCT  COMTSIBTmOKS  TO 

pouncAX.  PAXTnes. 

"(a)  DisAixowANCB  or  Dntocnom. — No 
deduction  otherwise  allowable  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  allowed  for  any  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  for — 

"(1)  adyertlBlng  In  a  convention  pro- 
gram of  a  political  party,  or  In  any  other 
publication  If  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  publication  directly  or  indirectly 
Inures  (or  la  Intended  to  inure)  to  or  for 
the  use  of  a  political  party  or  a  political 
candidate, 

"(2)  admission  to  any  dinner  or  program, 
if  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  such  dinner 
or  program  directly  or  Indirectly  inures  (or 
is  Intended  to  Inure)  to  or  for  the  use  of  a 
political  party  or  a  political  candidate,  or 

"(3)  admission  to  an  Inaiigural  bail,  in- 
augural gala,  inaugural  parade,  or  Inaugural 
concert,  or  to  any  similar  event  which  is 
identified  with  a  political  party  or  a  poUUcal 
candidate. 

"(b)  DxnNiTioMs. — ^For  piuposes  of  this 
•ectlon — 

"(1)  PouncAi,  PABTT. — The  term  'political 
party'  means — 

"(A)  a  pollUcal  party; 

"(B)  a  Natlooai.  State,  or  local  committee 
of  a  fioUUcal  party;  or 

"(C)  a  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nisation, whether  Incorporated  or  not,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  accepts  oontrlbutlona 
(as  defined  In  section  371(b)  (a))  or  makee 
expenditures  (as  defined  in  section  371(b) 
(3) )  for  the  purjjose  of  influencing  or  at- 
tempting to  Influence  the  selection,  nomina- 
tion, or  election  of  any  individual  to  any  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  elective  public  office,  or 
the  election  of  prealdentlal  and  vlce-pred- 
dentua  electors,  whether  or  not  such  individ- 
ual or  electors  are  aeleetwl.  nominated,  or 
elected. 

"(2)  PaocsEoe  nnjanfo  to  or  tor  th«  vb* 
or  poUTiCAL  cAMomATBa. — Proceeds  shall  be 
treated  a«  inuring  to  or  for  the  use  of  a 
political  candidate  only  If — 

"(A)  such  proceeds  may  be  used  directly 
or  Indirectly  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
his  candidacy  for  aelection.  nomination,  or 
election  to  any  elective  public  office,  and 

"(B)  snich  proceeds  are  not  received  by 
such  candidate  In  the  ordinary  course  of  a 
trade  or  buslneas  (other  than  the  trade  or 
business  of  holding  elective  pubUc  office). 

"(c)  CaoasBcnaKircE. — 

"For  disallowance  of  owtaln  entertain- 
ment, etc.,  expenses,  see  section  274.** 

(b)  CustcAL  AMxiaucxifT. — The  table  oC 
sections  for  such  part  IX  Is  amended  by 
a4lding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new 
Item: 

"Sue.  27S.  Certain  Indirect  ooctrlbutlons 
to  political  parties." 

(c)  KfiBCina  Datk. — Ttie  amendments 
made  by  subaectlons  (a)  and  (b)  ehaU  apply 
to  taxable  year*  beginning  after  December  81. 
1966,  but  only  with  respect  to  amounts  paid 
or  Incurred  after  the  data  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WITJ.TAMR  of  Delaware.  I  titaSL 
aA  tiiat  there  be  printed  tai  the  Record 
a  statonent  outlining  the  purpose  and 
leglidative  Intent  of  this  amendment 
dMNild  It  be  adapted  In  Its  present  toon. 


This  analysis  was  prepared  not  Just  by 
myself  but  in  cooperation  with  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
working  with  the  Treasury  Department. 
This  Is  a  <dear  analysis  as  to  how  we  In- 
tend this  amendment  to  be  Interpreted 
should  It  be  approved  In  Its  present  form. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  outlining  the  legislative  In- 
tent be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

SXATUCXNT  ON  AlCXNSMXKTS  BPOVBOUMB 

BT  SsNATOB  John  Wiluavs 
Inoltided  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Plnaooe  are  two  amendoMnta 
I  spooaored. 

AiocwDsmrr  on  xmmmcT  poutical 

C0MTUB0T10M8 

The  first  of  my  amendments  Is  designed  to 
clear  up  the  tax  treatment  of  what  really  are 
indirect  political  contributions.  It  Is  the 
committee's  view  that  political  contribu- 
tions either  generally  should  be  deductible 
or  not  deductible.  I  see  no  reason  for  special 
treatment  Just  because  we  call  some  of  them 
advertising,  admissions,  or  anything  else. 

Under  existing  law  political  contributions 
generally  are  not  deductible.  Nevertheless. 
It  Is  common  knowledge  that  this  rule  has. 
for  some  time,  been  circumvented  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  framing  contributions 
In  the  form  of  purchases  of  advertising  space 
in  various  party-sponsored  publications.  In 
spite  of  the  obvious  transparency  of  this 
device.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  deductloiu  for  such  "advertis- 
ing expenses"  ■will  be  disallowed.  I  am  not 
only  conoemed  with  the  lack  of  clarity  In 
present  Uw  aa  to  the  deducUblllty  of  these 
contributions.  I  am  also  concerned  about 
the  partlclpaUon  of  poUtlcal  parties  in 
schemes  which  by  indirection  attempt  to 
create  tax  deductions  for  payments  which. 
if  made  directly,  would  not  be  allowable. 

Por  these  reasons  I  proposed  this  amend- 
ment to  the  bin  {B.M.  12752)  to  make  It  xm- 
mlBtakably  clear  that  poUtleal  contributions 
made  in  the  form  of  advertising,  payments 
for  admissions,  or  payments  by  other  in- 
direct mean.s,  are  not  to  be  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes. 

Under  this  amendment  amounts  F>*ld  for 
advertising  In  a  political  convention  pro- 
gram are  not  to  be  deductible  under  any 
circumstances.  In  addition,  amounts  paid 
for  advertising  in  any  other  pubUcatlon  are 
not  to  be  deducUble,  If  any  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds o<  the  publication  Inures,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  a  political  party  or  a  poUtlcal 
candidate.  In  determining  whether  iht>- 
ceeda  inure  to  a  political  party  or  candidate 
the  use  to  which  they  are  put  by  the  party 
or  candidate  Is  completely  irrelevant.  The 
fact  that  such  proceeds  are  used  by  a  politi- 
cal party  or  candidate  cmly  for  educational 
and  raaearch  purpoeea,  or  for  any  other  simi- 
lar purposes,  does  not  make  the  advertising 
deductible. 

In  addition,  my  antendment  specifies  that 
no  deduction  Is  to  be  allowed  for  the  admis- 
sion charge  to  any  dinner  or  program,  if  any 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  dinner  or  pro- 
gram inures,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  po- 
Utlcal party  or  a  p<dltlcal  candidate.  A 
charge  for  «Hmi^i/^»  tor  this  purpose  In- 
cludes not  only  amounts  paid  for  the  right 
to  attend  the  event,  but  also  includes  any 
additional  amount  paid  to  entitle  the  p«r- 
■on  to  participate  in  aeUvlttea  oazxlad  on 
at  the  event. 

My  amendment  also  provides  that  charges 
Xor  ■>^~-«— '^  to  an  Inaugural  bail,  inaugural 
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laU,  ln*usur«l  pttrmda,  or  UwugurtJ  con- 
eert,  or  to  »ny  ilinlUr  ervnt  wblch  la  Identl- 
fled  with  a  pdltte*!  party  or  political  eandl- 
<Ut«  ar*  not  to  t>«  allowad  aa  daduottona. 
Thla  proTlalon  appUaa  ragardlaaa  of  the  apoo- 
•onblp  of  the  event  or  of  the  dlapoaltlon  of 
tba  proceeda.  Under  tbla  proTlalon.  chargaa 
for  admlaalon  to  an  Inaugural  ball  qwnaored 
by  nonpartisan  or  blpartiaan  committee  or 
orsanlaatton  are  not  deductible.  Thla  la  true 
•Ten  If  the  proceeda  are  uaed  only  to  defray 
the  expenaea  of  the  ball  or  almUar  erent. 
The  provlalon  applies  whether  the  Inaugural 
oelebrat«d  la  for  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
oaclal   ( elected  or  defeated ) . 

A  political  party  for  purpoeea  of  my  amend- 
ment Includea  (in  addition  to  a  political 
party  aa  commonly  understood)  a  national. 
State,  or  local  committee  or  a  political  party. 
It  also  Includes  any  committee,  aasoclatlon, 
or  organisation,  whether  IncMporated  or 
not,  which  directly  or  indirectly  accepts  con- 
trlbutlona  or  makes  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  or  attempting  to  In- 
fluenos  the  selection,  nomination,  or  election 
of  any  Individual  to  any  elective  public  office, 
or  the  election  of  presidential  or  vice  presi- 
dential electors.  Tliese  organizations  are 
treated  as  poUtlcal  parties  whether  or  not 
the  Individual  succeeds  In  being  selected, 
nominated,  or  elected. 

In  general,  thla  amendment  Is  patterned 
after  the  provision  of  present  law  denying 
deductions  for  worthless  debts  owed  by  a 
poUUcal  party.  However,  It  dllTers  slightly 
to  maka  It  clear  that  (aa  waa  Intended  un- 
der the  worthleas  debt  provision)  It  applies 
to  candidates  at  primary  slections. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  immediately  following.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  editorials 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  one  appearing 
In  the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Back- 
Door  Pundralslng"  and  the  other  ap- 
pearing In  the  Wilmington  Morning 
News  of  March  4  entitled  "Twilight  of 
A  Shakedown." 

Questions  raised  in  the  first  editorial 
are  answered  in  the  statement  above. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooRO.  as  follows: 

ITtom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  S,   IBM] 

lOM) 

Bacx-Dooa  FumwAisiNa 

The  chief  question  about  Senator  John  J. 
WnxiAMs'  amendment  to  the  tax  bill  strik- 
ing at  corporation  advertising  In  poUtlcal 
fundraislng  pubUcatlona  U  whether  It  goea 
far  enough.  The  fund  ralaers  have  driven 
a  ooach  and  four  through  the  flimsy  pro- 
▼lalona  of  the  Corrupt  PracUces  Act.  It 
waa  once  thought  to  prohlolt  corporations 
from  contributing  to  political  campaigns. 
But  it  has  not  stopped  either  party  from 
soliciting  advertising  In  convention  books 
and  thinly  disguised  campaign  pamphlets 
designed  to  raise  money  for  "educational 
purpoeea." 

At  Senator  Woxiams'  behest,  the  Plnanoe 
Committee  voted  to  forbid  any  tax  deduo- 
tton  for  advertising  expenses  in  a  convention 
program  of  a  political  party  or  other  publi- 
cation if  the  proceeds  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  a  political  party  or  candidate. 
The  amendment  la  intended,  of  course,  to 
prevent  bnaineaamen  from  passing  part  of 
the  ooet  of  these  favors  on  to  the  public  by 
ohaif^lng  them  off  aa  bualnesss  expenses. 
But  already  Its  meaning  is  in  dispute.  If 
the  language  is  not  now  unmistakably  clear, 
we  hope  tha".  it  wlU  be  spelled  out  In  no 
unoertatn  terma. 

Thla  newspaper  has  long  advocated  tax 
exemption  for  small  Individual  contribu- 
tions to  the  political  parties  and  candidates. 
But  no  party  should  have  any  back-door 


siphon  Into  corporate  treasuries.  The  fact 
that  corporate  ads  In  party  publications  may 
have  some  commercial  value  is  beside  the 
point.  Whatever  that  value  may  be,  cor- 
porations may  be  reasonably  required  to 
forgo  It  in  the  InteresU  cf  clean  poUtics. 
Indeed,  we  stirmise  that  the  managements 
of  the  big  corporations  would  be  the  first  to 
welcome  a  flat  ban  on  corporate  ads  In 
party  pubUcatlona  aa  a  meana  of  escaping 
from  potential  shakedowna.  In  any  event, 
the  pubUc  Interest  requires  an  abrupt  cut- 
off in  thla  flow  of  corporate  funds  Into 
partisan  treasuries. 

(Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News, 
Mar.  4,  1906] 

TwnjtOHT  or  a  Shakkdown 7 

U.8.  Senator  John  J.  WnxxAics  la  another 
big  notch  further  along  In  his  campaign  to 
tighten  up  the  Federal  denial  of  tax  deduct- 
IbUlty  for  contributions  to  political  partiea 
or  candidates  for  office.  On- his  insistence 
the  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee  has  agreed 
that  the  cost  of  advertlsemenU  In  political 
brochures  should  no  longer  quaUfy  as  busi- 
ness expense  deductible  on  corporation  In- 
come taxes. 

Whether  It's  a  printed  program  for  a  con- 
vention or  fw  a  fundraislng  clambake  in 
shirt  sleeves — the  device  of  seUlng  high-price 
ads  has  become  popvilar  with  party  factotums. 
They  have  found  It  especially  useful  In  arm 
twisting  big  cash  gifts  out  of  firms  that  do 
business  with  Qovemment — or  hope  to.  It  U 
also  true  that  some  firms  have  resolute- 
ly refused  to  be  shaken  down  this  way. 

Last  December  a  brochure  extolling  the 
Democrats'  achievements  In  the  B9th  C!on- 
gress  contained  SI  million  worth  of  adver- 
tising. (There  have  been  RepubUcans  will- 
ing to  say  the  example  is  worth  emulating.) 
Even  before  that  glad  rag  came  out,  Senator 
WnxiAMs  had  laid  his  plans  shrewdly  enough. 
He  introduced  a  pair  of  contradictory  bills. 
One  permitted  deductibility  for  all  such  ads; 
the  other  outlawed  It.  Then  he  challenged 
the  TJ.S.  Treasury  to  choose  between  the  two 
versions. 

Chapter  3:  This  week  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  told  Senator  Wn,- 
LiAMB  his  Department  favored  an  amendment 
to  rule  out  deductibility  on  advertising  of 
thU  type.  That  was  all  the  Sussex-bred 
watchdog  of  the  Treasury  needed.  Armed 
with  Mr.  Fowler's  endorsement,  he  saw  his 
amendment  go  through  the  committee  10- 
to-3. 

Since  the  removal  of  this  deductibility 
will  have  a  direct  effect  on  corporation  tax 
revenues.  Senator  WnxiAics  was  doubly 
shrewd.  For  beet  speed  he  attached  his 
amendment  not  to  the  basic  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  Itself  but  to  the  admlnUtratlon's 
new  tax  bill  which  had  already  sallsd  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  context 
of  the  Vietnam  war  If  and  after  the  Senate 
accepts  the  amendment,  back  In  the  House 
It  stands  to  find  some  champions  of  clean 
politics.  One  of  them  has  already  raised 
a  banner  in  the  WnjjAiu  style.  That  Is  Rep- 
resentative Chaxlxs  L.  WxLTNxa,  Democrat, 
of  Georgia,  who  refused  to  use  the  proceeds 
of  a  program  for  a  fundraislng  theater  party 
to  help  his  own  election  campaign  in  lOM. 

Before  long,  let's  hope,  corporations  will  be 
on  the  same  footing  with  Individual  taxpay- 
ers In  this  manner :  No  tax  deductions  for  po- 
Utlcal contributions.  And  the  corporations 
themselvse,  we  are  aura,  will  be  the  laat  to 
complain. 

mtA-naaarr  orposxNo  ths  axBioofT  usmtnatMHT 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Rlbicoff  amendment  would 
provide  a  tax  credit  against  individual 
Income  tax  liability,  determined  accord- 
ing to  a  sliding  schedule  applied  to  pay- 
ments for  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies, 
and  equipment  Incurred  on  behalf  of  a 
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student  enrolled  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education.  The  tax  credit  would 
be  available  to  any  taxpayer  who  legiti- 
mately may  claim  the  student  as  a  de- 
pendent of  his  on  his  income  tax  return 

Two  years  ago,  when  this  same  pro- 
posal was  imder  consideration  as  a  floor 
amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
Senator  Ribicoft  stated  that  his  purpose 
was  to  ease  the  heavy  financial  burden  of 
college  costs  and  thus  help  to  reach  the 
goal  of  enabling  every  deserving  young 
man  and  woman  in  this  country  to  obtain 
a  college  education. 

I  think  we  ought  to  examine  the  pro- 
I>08al  on  its  merits  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  It  may  succeed  in  its 
objectives. 

The  maximum  tax  credit  would  be 
$325  on  tuition,  fees,  and  so  forth,  ol 
$1,500.  The  credit  would  be  $150  on  col- 
lege costs  of  $200,  and  $175  at  the  median 
level  of  $750  of  expenses.  The  credit  de- 
clines as  income  rises  above  $25,000  and 
vanishes  at  $57,500.  Undoubtedly,  a  re- 
duction in  his  tax  burden  would  be  wel- 
comed by  any  taxpayer,  but  It  is  difBcult 
to  believe  that  the  relief  available  from 
this  amendment  would  provide  the  extra 
margin  of  funds  required  to  permit  more 
than  a  handful  of  young  people  to  go  to 
college  who  could  not  afford  to  go  in  the 
absence  of  the  tax  credit. 

Senator  Risiccrr  claims  that  62  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  tax  benefits  would 
go  to  families  with  incomes  between 
$3,000  and  $10,000.  His  estimate  is  cor- 
rect, but  another  view  of  the  estimates 
presents  a  different  picture.  Sixty-two- 
percent  share  of  these  tax  benefits  also 
would  go  to  taxpayers  with  Incomes 
above  $7,500,  which  is  approximately  the 
median  family  Income  In  the  United 
States  today.  While  aU  beneficiaries  of 
this  tax  credit  could  hardly  be  classed  as 
rich  men,  it  is  clear  that  the  distribution 
of  benefits  is  Inequitable. 

In  addition,  the  annual  costs  of  send- 
ing a  young  man  or  woman  to  college  are 
described  unfairly.  Expenses  for  room, 
board,  transportation,  and  personal 
Items  should  not  be  Included  in  the  costs 
of  going  to  college.  After  all,  these  liv- 
ing costs  would  have  to  be  met  under  any 
circumstances. 

The  only  relevant  expenses  are  tuition, 
books,  and  fees.  The  estimates  of  the 
tax  credit  against  such  fees,  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on 
Friday,  average  $195  for  the  92  institu- 
tions he  listed.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-five  dollars  Is  a  sizable  tax  credit, 
but  we  should  not  deceive  ourselves  into 
believing  that  $195,  or  $22  a  month  for 
a  9-month  school  year,  will  be  the  criti- 
cal difference  in  the  decision  whether  or 
not  to  go  to  college. 

It  is  of  much  greater  Importance  to 
recognize  that  this  shortcoming  of  the 
tax  credit  actually  underscores  its  in- 
ability to  provide  general  relief.  Lower 
income  taxpayers  do  not  incur  large 
enough  tax  liabilities  to  benefit  from 
the  tax  credit.  What  is  an  even  more 
melancholy  consideration  is  that  chil- 
dren in  these  families  who  possess  the 
capacities  to  benefit  from  college  train- 
ing do  not  enter  college  because  of  this 
Income  Inadequacy.  In  short,  the  tax 
relief   amendment   does  not  meet  the 


major  problem  Interfering  with  college 
attendance. 

Many  college  administrators  also  op- 
pose the  Ribicoff  plan  because  It  falls  to 
meet  the  real  problems  of  bringing  more 
students  into  colleges.  In  addition,  they 
have  stated  that  they  would  take  steps 
to  vitiate  whatever  benefits  the  tax 
credit  would  provide  by  increasing  tui- 
tion. It  has  been  estimated  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  tax  relief  that  could  be 
obtained  from  the  tax  credit  would  be 
absorbed  by  increased  tuition. 

One  easily  can  visualize  legislative  pro-' 
posals  from  proponents  of  the  Ribicofif 
amendment  seeking  to  restore  the  bene- 
fits of  the  tax  credit  by  enlarging  the 
tax  credit.  We  would  then  take  off  on 
a  continuous,  ascending  spiral  of  higher 
tuition  and  fees  and  larger  tax  credits. 
The  greatest  victims  would  be  the  hand- 
ful of  students  who  might  be  able  to  af- 
ford college  because  of  the  Initial  tax 
oedit.  They  would  lose  out  as  the  ris- 
ing tuition  and  fees  wiped  ovt  the  small 
beneficial  margin  they  received  Ini- 
tially. 

Acceptance  of  the  Ribicoiff  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  would  indeed  be  ironic. 
ER.  12752  is  a  careful  blend  of  changes 
in  the  tax  laws  which  are  designed  to  off- 
set the  inflationary  edge  of  increased 
defense  expenditures,  to  bring  the  econ- 
omy to  full  employment  and  to  keep  it 
there.  The  tax  adjustments  in  this  bill 
will  carry  Just  the  correct  dosage  of  tax 
medicine  into  fiscal  year  1968  to  avoid 
serious  inflation.  At  that  time,  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  eonomic  grrowth  Will  generate 
sufficient  tax  revenues  to  ofiTset  further 
claims  on  our  resources. 

This  amendment,  however,  will  com- 
mit us  now  to  reducing  taxes  on  1967 
returns  by  more  than  $1  billion  when  we 
do  not  know  what  our  International  and 
military  commitments  will  be  at  that 
time.  It  is  intended  to  forego  tax  reve- 
nues before  we  will  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  our  requirements. 

It  Is  also  ironic  that  this  amendment 
to  a  tax  bill  that  is  needed  because  of 
our  military  requirements  so  eagerly 
would  reduce  through  a  highly  question- 
•ble  tax  credit  the  financial  sacrifice  of 
getting  a  college  education — which  pro- 
Tides  so  many  personal  benefits — when 
80  many  other  fine  young  men  are  risk- 
ing their  lives  and  health  in  the  military 
service  of  their  country,  Qentlemen,  that 
is  not  a  pretty  picture. 

At  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  worth  point- 
ing out  that  most  of  the  young  men 
whose  families  would  be  enjoying  the  tax 
credit  would  be  going  to  college  and 
would  thereby  be  exempt  from  the  draft. 
By  contrast,  the  measure  provides  no  tax 
credit  for  families  of  young  men  who  are 
serving  on  the  field  of  battle  as  a  result 
of  being  drafted  Into  the  uniform  of  their 
country  or  as  a  result  of  volunteering  to 
jerve  their  country  on  the  fleld  of  com- 
bat against  the  enemy. 

The  nature  of  the  inotane  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  patterns  of 
college  enrollment,  efifectlvely  convert 
the  tax  credit  to  tax  relief  avaUable 
Pfloiarlly  to  the  upper  half  of  the  income 
oistribuUon.  It  Is  cruelly  unfair  to  the 
lower  income  taxpayers  to  deny  them  tax 
reUef,  too,  when  they  cannot  afford  to 


make  the  expenditures  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  tax  relief.  It  would  be  far 
more  equitable,  eSective,  and  beneficial 
to  all  taxpayers  to  wait  until  economic 
and  budgetary  c<msiderations  permit  a 
general  tax  deduction  of  benefit  to  all. 
I  might  add  that  the  tax  credit  contem- 
plated in  this  amendment,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  delay  the  timing  of  a  general 
tax  reduction. 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  question 
whether  the  Ribicofif  tax  credit  is  neces- 
sary any  longer  In  the  light  of  recent 
legislation  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  student  loan  program  which  was 
enacted  last  year  is  a  far  more  beneficial 
and  powerful  medium  for  opening  up 
the  college  gates  to  qualified  students. 
The  loans  are  available  to  all  students, 
regardless  of  their  own  or  their  parents' 
Income  level.  The  Interest  cost  of  the 
loan  is  a  small  cost  when  compared  with 
the  enhanced  Income  prospects  that  col- 
lege training  makes  possible.  The 
lengthy  period  allowed  for  repayment 
eases  the  burden  of  payments  upon  the 
borrower's  income  when  he  is  Just  start- 
ing his  career.  The  size  of  loan  avail- 
able to  a  student  makes  a  genuine 
contribution  to  meeting  the  financial 
costs  of  attending  college. 

In  his  statement  supporting  his 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  use 
of  loan  funds  by  the  parents  and  the 
students.  He  considered  it  to  be  unfair 
to  ask  the  parents  to  incur  an  additional 
debt  burden  or  the  student  to  start  his 
career  after  graduation  saddled  with 
thousands  of  dollars  of  debt. 

The  Senator's  well-placed  sympathies, 
however,  distort  the  picture.  The  choice 
is  at  the  margin.  Should  the  student  or 
his  parents  borrow  an  atmount  equal  to 
the  tax  credit  his  amendment  would 
provide?  If  the  amount  that  would  be 
borrowed  were  only  equal  to  the  tax 
credit  his  amendment  would  provide, 
the  average  student  or  his  parent  would 
borrow  less  than  $800  for  a  4-year  un- 
dergraduate degree,  or  a  maximum  of 
$1,300  if  the  full  tax  credit  could  be 
taken.  Is  that  too  great  a  burden  spread 
over  4  years?  Are  not  the  benefits 
which  the  student  will  gain  in  higher  in- 
come for  the  remainder  of  his  working 
life  worth  incurring  a  debt  between  $800 
and  $1,300? 

Actually,  I  have  heard  it  estimated 
that  the  difference  between  the  earnings 
of  a  young  man  who  drops  out  before 
finishing  high  school  and  the  earnings  of 
a  young  man  who  finishes  high  school, 
over  a  period  of  40  years  of  productive 
endeavor,  is  $160,000  I  should  think 
that  the  $600  to  $1,300  that  a  person 
would  borrow  on  the  same  basis  would 
certainly  be  justified  by  the  difference  of 
$160^)00  In  lifetime  earnings. 

The  tax  credit  is  an  expensive  device 
compared  to  the  student  loan  program, 
as  well  as  a  less  effective  one.  At  the 
present  time,  the  tax  credit  will  cost 
about  $1  billion  in  foregone  tax  receipts, 
and  the  revenue  loss  will  become  greater 
as  college  eiu-ollment  Increases  in  the 
future.  The  loan  program  is  costless  in 
the  long  run.  The  initial  contribution 
to  the  loan  fund  will  be  repaid  by  the 
borrowers,  and  the  losses  from  defaults 


undoubtedly  will  be  made  up  by  the  In- 
terest psiyments  on  the  loans.  In  effect, 
the  fund  will  become  self-sustaining. 

The  new  student  loan  program  Is  far 
more  consistent  with  the  traditions  of 
our  country  than  the  tax  credit  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  only  provide  the  loans 
to  all  matriculated  students  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability  to  be  accepted  in  a  college 
of  their  dioioe. 

It  provides  a  mechanism  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  student  and  his  family  that 
assists  them  in  meeting  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities and  costs  through  simply 
leveling  out  and  extending  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  the  concentration  of  large 
payments  that  otherwise  must  be  met  in 
a  brief  4-year  period. 

It  provides  a  financial  enviroiunent  in 
which  independence  and  self-reliance 
can  be  fostered. 

It  accomplishes  these  objectives  with- 
out the  Indirect  subsidy  through  tax  re- 
lief to  the  upper  half  of  the  Income  dis- 
tribution and  without  the  accompanying 
shift  of  a  larger  share  of  the  tax  burden 
to  all  other  taxpayers — of  whatever  level 
of  income — that  is  the  Inevitable  result 
of  the  Ribicoff  tax  credit  amendment. 

I  trust  that  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
will  be  rejected.  I  could  not  think  of  a 
worse  time  to  adopt  it.  It  tends  to  dis- 
criminate In  favor  of  those  who  enjoy 
more  iiuome  and  whose  sons  are  today 
exempt  from  the  draft.  It  tends  to 
favor  those  who  in  the  years  to  come 
would  enjoy  far  more  Income  than  other 
taxpayers  who  would  be  paying  the 
taxes,  while  the  favored  individuals 
were  exempt  from  a  major  portion  of  a 
tax  which  other  citizens  who  have  even 
greater  needs  in  other  respects,  would  be 
expected  to  shoulder. 

While  I  have  strong  sympathy  for 
those  who  wish  to  aid  education,  I  point 
out  that  2  years  ago  the  entire  Federal 
effort  In  the  field  of  education  was  about 
$4,750  million.  Today  the  Federal  ef- 
fort Is  about  $10  billion  annually,  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  the  effort  that 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  weus  making  2 
years  ago. 

Furthermore,  the  direction  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  moved  has 
been  to  help  to  provide  jobs  for  those 
who  would  like  to  work  their  way 
through  college,  and  those  Jobs  are 
available.  The  Federal  Oovemment  is 
helping  to  provide  grants  for  those  who 
themselves  are  not  able  to  pay  for  a  col- 
lege education.  The  Federal  program 
also  provides  loans  to  students  who  wish 
to  go  to  college,  so  that  they  may  borrow 
money  to  advance  their  college  educa- 
tion. A  college  education  is  not  denied 
today  to  anyone  who  has  the  ability  to 
do  good  college  work.  Either  he  can 
work  his  way  through  college  or  obtain 
grants  to  see  him  through,  or  he  can 
borrow  money  to  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion that  will  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  enjoy  a  better  standard  of  living  and 
to  enjoy  far  more  Income  than  he  would 
otherwise  enjoy  during  the  remainder  of 
his  productive  ll£e. 

lluit  Is  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  l>e  moving,  rather  than  simply  to 
provide  what  would  start  out  as  a  bil- 
lion-doUar  tax  advantage  but  would 
later  t>ecome  a  multibllllon-doUar  tax 
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•dyantace  to  people  who  today  are  al- 
ready well  able  or  are  at  lea«t  able  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  when 
so  many  programs  are  available  to  those 
who  have  some  need  of  them. 

In  the  last  suialysls,  it  seems  to  make 
better  sense  that  those  who  expect  to 
enjoy  higher  Income  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  as  a  result  of  college  educa- 
tion should  have  to  establish  either  that 
they  have  need  of  a  Federal  grant  or 
are  willing  to  work  for  it.  or  are  willing 
to  repay  its  cost,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
higher  earnings  that  are   available  to 
them  but  are  not  available  to  taxpayers 
who  do  not  have  the  same  opportunity. 
Mr.  8MATHERS.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  feel  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wlU  remem- 
ber when  the  Junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida introduced  a  bill,  many  years  ago, 
of  the  t3T)e  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rimcoit].  I 
pursued  this  objective  and  idea  for  a 
number  of  years  before  I  became  con- 
vinced, as  the  Committee  on  Finance 
also  became  convinced,  that  that  really 
was  not  the  correct  way  to  approach  the 
problem  of  providing  education  for  those 
In  our  society  who  are  unable  to  provide 
education   for   themselves  or  who   are 
most  in  need  of  education. 

I  believe  the  Senator  remembers  that 
this  particular  measure  was  turned 
down  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  at 
least  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  It  not  correct 
that  Congress  Just  recently  passed  the 
so-called  modem  OI  Bill  of  Rights — 
which  of  course  covers  Vietnam — under 
which,  for  every  month  a  young  man 
serves  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  his  coun- 
try, the  Federal  Government  will  provide 
him  with  a  minimum  of  $100  a  month 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  educa- 
Uon? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor Is  correct.  That  makes  good  sense, 
too.  The  measure  passed  imanlmously. 
One  reason  that  the  measure  did  pass 
unanimously  was  that  Congress  recog- 
nized the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  help  provide  an  educa- 
tion for  those  who  went  the  extra  mile 
for  their  Nation  and  made  that  extra 
sacrifice. 

The  same  thing  does  not  apply  to  those 
who  are  being  exempted  from  the  draft 
80  that  they  may  pursue  their  college 
education. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  When  It  comes  to 
trying  to  reward  the  yotmg  men  who 
have  recognized  their  responsibility  to 
the  Nation  by  wearing  their  country's 
uniform  and  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  does  it  not  seen  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  we 
should  reward  those  boys  who  have 
served  our  Nation  and  are  In  need  of 
funds  with  which  to  start  or  to  complete 
their  educaUon,  rather  than,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  pointed  out,  to  encourage  some 
young  men  to  take  advantage  of  a  meas- 
ure passed  by  Congress,  such  as  the  edu- 


cation bUl  offered  by  the  Senator  fttxn 
Connecticut,  so  that  they  might  thereby 
escape  their  responsibility  to  the  Nation? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  almost  escapes  me  to  understand 
why,  at  a  time  when  we  have  young  men 
fighting  and  dying  on  the  battlefields  for 
their  coimtry — and  the  son  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  is  fighting 
for  our  country  right  now — we  should 
attempt  to  do  something  for  those  who 
prefer  to  finish  their  education  before 
serving  their  country. 

It  seems  passing  strange  to  provide  by 
law  that  at  a  time  when  some  men  are 
being  asked  to  fight  for  their  country,  a 
man  who  has  as  much  as  $20,000  Income 
should  be  afforded  a  $325  refund  in  taxes, 
which  Is  what  the  tax  credit  would 
amount  to.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  that  this  amount 
of  refund  be  provided,  to  help  such  a 
man  put  his  boy  throxigh  college.  That 
boy  is  being  favored  by  being  exempted 
from  the  draft  so  that  he  might  go  to 
college. 

One  who  has  that  good  fortxme,  If  that 
is  what  he  wants,  should  thank  his  mer- 
ciful Lord  that  his  boy  is  not  making  the 
sacrifices  that  others  are  making  and 
have  made  with  the  ist  Marines,  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  served 
so  ably  during  World  War  n. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  totally  agree  that  if  we  want  to 
help  educate — and  we  do — our  young 
people  and  all  who  are  In  need.  It  would 
be  much  wiser  to  do  it  in  the  way  Con- 
gress has  already  done  it,  rather  than  to 
widen  what  is  really  a  discrimination 
gap  by  passing  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Sertator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  if  agreed  to,  would  provide 
an  additional  shelter  so  that  some  boys 
might  go  to  school  and  continue  their 
education  and  never  meet  the  responsi- 
bility which  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  yoimg  men  are  willing  to  meet 
In  the  Interest  of  serving  their  Nation. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  think  of  a  thousand  things 
as  of  now  that  should  take  precedence 
over  providing  a  tax  credit  to  a  man  who 
has  an  Income  of  $20,000  or  $25,000. 
The  proposed  tax  credit  would  exceed 
$300  per  child,  and  would  be  granted  to 
help  the  man  put  his  children  through 
college. 

I  suggest  that  that  would  wipe  out  all 
of  the  revenue  that  can  be  extended  in 
the  event  that  the  Vietnam  war  con- 
tinues for  8  or  10  years,  as  some  iieople 
fear. 

There  is  only  about  $1,200  miUion  of 
revenue  that  can  be  extended  or  con- 
tinued In  the  event  It  Is  found  necessary. 
This  is  the  type  of  measure  that  at  best 
might  be  considered  at  a  time  when  we 
have  a  budgetary  surplus  and  no  period 
of  inflation,  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
IB  in  good  condition.  However,  at  the 
present  time,  I  would  say  that  before 
we  start  thinking  in  those  terms.  It  might 
be  well  to  determine  whether  the  $10,000 
of  so-called  war  risk  which  we  provide 
for  these  boys  who  lose  their  lives  is 
adequate,  or  whether  the  veterans'  bene- 
fits provided  for  boys  who  lose  their  eyes 
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or  legs  while  fighting  for  their  country 
Is  adequate.  We  should  co.isider  those 
things  before  we  start  to  provide  a  com- 
pletely unnecessary  and  unneeded  benefit 
for  those  who  are  able  to  provide  these 
things  for  themselves. 

In  the  last  analysis,  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator would  agree  that,  even  though  $7  500 
or  $8,000  is  not  a  great  amount  of  money 
it  would  not  be  asking  much  to  ask  a 
family  to  pay  some  interest  on  money  in 
order  to  put  a  boy  through  school  at  a 
time  when  other  boys  are  making  sacri- 
fices far  beyond  what  that  boy  is  ex- 
pected to  make  today. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President  I 
totally  agree  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Under  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  62  percent  of  the  ben- 
eflts  granted  would  go  to  those  who  have 
an  average  hicome  of  $7,500  a  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out,  we  are  helping  those  who 
need  help  the  least  at  a  time  when.  In 
some  respects,  we  are  actually  doing 
damage  to  the  economy  of  our  country. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  encouraging 
boys  not  to  accept  their  responsibility. 
I  believe  that  most  of  these  boys  would 
like  to  accept  their  responsibility  and 
put  on  the  uniform  of  their  country  at  a 
time  when  the  country  needs  them  and 
go  out  and  help  fight  the  battle  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  provia- 
ing  right  now  as  much  as  we  should 
provide  for  those  who  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselves.  Frankly,  at  a  time  like 
this,  I  brieve  that  it  would  be  well  for 
Ufii  to  ask,  as  John  F.  Kennedy  asked  to, 
*l8  Inaugural  address,  that  they  thlnk.'^ 
not  In  terms  of  what  their  country  can 
do  for  them,  but  what  they  can  do  for 
their  country. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  that  is  an 
excellent  note  on  which  to  leave  that 
argiunent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Hawaii  wanted 
me  to  discuss  briefly  with  him  one  item 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  moUYE.    Mr.  President,  the  dls^ 
tinguished  Senator,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  is  saddled  with 
the    most    thankless    responsibility   of 
raising  fimds  in  a  time  of  need. 

I  know  that  many  Senators  are  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  bill.  How- 
ever, I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  committee  for  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
fine  piece  of  work. 

Many  of  us  have  received  letters  from 
automobile  dealers  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  am  certain  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  In 
this  respect  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  all  automobile  dealers. 

I  express  my  delight  at  this  committee 
action  and  extend  my  commendation  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator.  I  beUeve  that 
would  amount  to  approximately  $23  per 
automobile. 

It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  committee 
that  It  was  not  necessary  to  collect  that 
tax  In  order  to  make  the  other  tax  effec- 
tive. 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
here  a  letter  from  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Hawaii  which  states  that  this 
would  be  the  11th  time  that  Congress 
has  voted  to  extend  a  telephone  excise 
tax,  and  that  the  reimpo6itl<m  of  the 
tax  hits  hmtlest  the  residential  user, 
j^ally  50  million  households.  It  states 
that  20  percent  of  the  households  have 
Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  annually, 
and  that  53  percent  have  incomes  of  less 
«-*Qum  $6,000  aimually. 

What  would  be  the  position  of  the 
Senator  on  an  amendment  that  would 
exempt  local  telephone  service  from  this 
reimposed  tax? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  would  cost  about  $350  mll- 
Uon,  and  out  of  the  revenue  of  taxes 
being  extended,  that  would  account  for 
about  one-fourth  of  it.  The  amount 
that  would  be  saved  for  each  telephone 
user,  may  I  say,  would  not  be  very  great. 
It  would  be  about  85  cents  a  month.  The 
Government  does  need  the  revenue  at 
this  time.  However,  the  Government 
recognizes  the  merit  of  the  position  of 
the  Senator. 

We  have  provided  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  2-year  period,  the  tax  would  go  then 
to  the  point  at  which  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  in  the  event  we  had  not  found 
it  necessary  to  continue  the  tax. 

I  do  realize  that  the  telephone  is  some- 
thing of  a  necessity,  but  it  is  not  as  neces- 
sary as  some  other  things. 

It  is  not  as  necessary  as  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  shelter.  As  taxes  go,  this  tax  is 
really  not  as  burdensome  as  the  usual 
sales  tax,  because  it  does  not  fall  on 
something  that  Is  a  necessity  to  the  same 
extent  that  certain  other  things  are. 

That  being  the  case,  it  is  felt  that, 
rather  than  Impose  a  variety  of  taxes 
that  would  hit  a  nimiber  of  different  in- 
dustries, from  the  industrial  point  of 
view,  here  Is  an  Industry  that  is  entitled 
to  make  a  fair  return  after  taxes.  While 
this  Is  something  of  a  bunlen  on  the 
product,  it  is  a  burden  that  the  product 
has  in  the  past  carried  very  successfully, 
and  the  industry  has  been  able  to  ex- 
pand substantially  in  spite  of  it;  and  we 
propose,  at  the  end  of  2  yeaurs,  that  the 
tax  should  go  down  to  the  2  percent  that 
we  had  previously  provided. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  although 
a  number  of  independent  companies — 
which  include  the  smaller  companies, 
who  imdoubtedly  can  make  a  strong 
case — have  expressed  some  r«x)test  about 
the  matter,  approximately  80  percent  of 
all  telephones  in  the  United  States  are 
«>wned  by  the  American  Telephone  ti 
Telegraph  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries;  and 
that  company,  recognizing  the  facts  of 
life,  feels  that  the  Government  does  need 
the  revenue.  It  recognizes  the  problem, 
and  it  has  not  expressed  Itaalf  or  made 
Ml  effort  to  oppose  the  continuation  of 
this  tax.  which  I  feel  is  a  matter  of  In- 
dustrial statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
wnpany  which  possesses  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  telephone  Instrtunents  In  Uils 
country. 

80  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  those 
cwnpanles  will  get  thehr  relief,  and  we 
do  intend,  at  the  end  of  the  t  years,  that 
wm  tax  be  terminated,  and  that  the  tax 


will  then  be  reduced  to  the  2  percent 
previously  ccmtemplated. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  hB>pipy  to  hear 
that. 

In  the  past  few  days,  I  have  received 
several  letters  Inquiring  as  to  why  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  not  seriously 
considered  raising  tobacco  and  liquor 
taxes  to  meet  the  needs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Those  taxes 
are  already  at  their  wartime  peaks.  To 
increase  those  taxes  would  be  a  matter 
of  raising  them  beyond  any  point  they 
have  ever  previously  reached. 

While  I  find  some  appeal  in  the  Sena- 
tor's suggestion,  particularly  based  on 
the  health  showing  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral with  regard  to  the  study  on  ciga- 
rettes. It  can  be  pointed  out  that  a  mere 
Increase  in  the  taxes  does  not  appear  to 
make  people  quit  smoking  cigarettes; 
they  simply  pay  the  tax  and  go  ahead  and 
smc^e  them.  I  would  hope  that  perhaps 
by  other  measures  we  might  discourage 
people  from  smoking  cigarettes,  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  tax  is  much  of  a 
deterrent,  because  in  spite  of  the  tremen- 
dous taxes  which  already  exist  on  tobac- 
co and  alcohol,  the  consumption  of  those 
products  continues  to  increase. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator's  point 
in  the  present  consideration  is  to  raise 
Income  to  the  Government,  not  to  deal 
with  the  health  question. 

I  think  the  question  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
I  think  possibly  that  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  has 
helped  make  the  point;  because,  if  these 
are  both  luxuries,  certainly  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  use  of  the  telephone, 
and  If  Increasing  the  cost  does  not  act  as 
a  deterrent  to  consumption,  aixd  thus 
does  no  damage  to  the  industries,  I  would 
think  such  taxes  would  be  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Such  taxes 
were  considered.  I  point  out  that  the 
taxes  already  are  very  heavy  Indeed.  On 
liquor,  for  exsunple,  the  last  time  I  looked 
at  it,  the  estimated  cost  of  producing  a 
gallon  of  whisky  was  about  90  cents,  and 
the  Federal  tax  alone  was  about  $9;  so 
the  tax  Is  about  1,000  times  the  cost  of 
production,  and  that  Is  Just  the  Federal 
tax.  The  States  have  taxes  In  addition  to 
that.  It  is  not  a  product  that  Is  lightly 
taxed. 

THE    COBE    AMXNDKXNT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  2-year  suspension  of  the 
investment  credit  proposed  In  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  'Tennessee  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

In  the  field  of  investment  incentives, 
as  elsewhere,  problems  are  the  price  of 
success. 

As  our  economy  heads  into  the  sixth 
year  of  its  phenomenal  and  sustained 
expansion,  important  developments  are 
occurring:  unemployment  has  dropped 
to  less  than  4  percent,  the  lowest  rate  In 
9  years,  and  it  is  predicted  that  It  will 
fall  to  3y2  percent  or  less  In  1966;  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing 
have  reached  a  record  of  $2.67;  industry 


is  hiring  additional  workers  to  meet  in- 
creased orders  and  shortages  in  man- 
power have  appeared  in  several  indus- 
tries; Investment  has  reached  record 
levels. 

In  deeding  with  the  problems  we  do  not 
wcmt  to  weaken  our  economy — and  that 
Is  the  serious  mistake  that  would  be 
made  by  those  who  would  suspend  the 
Investment  credit. 

These  are  problems  we  have  been  wait- 
ing to  encounter  for  nearly  10  years,  as 
the  President  said. 

Let  us  by  all  means  deal. with  them — 
but  in  a  way  which  will  conserve  the 
progress  made  in  raising  the  level  of  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  of  our  pro- 
ductive equipment. 

We  must  remember  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  a  sound  long-range  struc- 
tural reform — not  a  countercyclical  de- 
vice. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  which  the 
Nation  had  to  confront  early  in  the 
1960's  was  the  grim  fact  that  our  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  had  been 
pretty  well  stalled  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  dollar  amounts,  business  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  in  1960  were 
$35.7  biUion  or  about  $VA  million  less 
than  In  1957.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
Investment  credit  and  the  new  deprecia- 
tion guidelines  in  1962,  Investment  for  the 
first  time  crept  slightly  above  the  1957 
mark.  As  the  Investment  credit  and  the 
generally  improved  climate  for  invest- 
ment gradually  made  themselves  felt, 
plant  and  equipment  outlays  rose  to  $39.2 
billion  hi  1963,  $44.9  billion  hi  1964,  and 
$51.8  billion  in  1965.  For  1966,  the  plant 
and  equipment  Investment  level  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $59  billion. 

We  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
stagnation  that  these  structural  reforms 
to  strengthen  investment  and  moderniza- 
tion were  designed  to  correct. 

The  Investment  credit  was  not  adopted 
as  a  coimtercyclical  stimulative  device. 
Rather,  it  was  designed  as  a  basic  long- 
range  structural  reform  wholly  apart 
from  cyclical  considerations.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  in  providing 
this  basic  reform,  helped  put  American 
business  on  the  same  footing  as  its  com- 
petitors throughout  the  world — competi- 
tors who  receive  favorable  tax  treatment, 
in  many  instances  more  favorable  than 
ours,  designed  to  encourage  growth,  ef- 
ficiency, and  productivity. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  that 
statement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  clipped  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  publication  Intemation- 
8d,  headlined  "Britain  Devises  New  Sys- 
tem To  Encourage  Industrial  Invest- 
ment." The  subheadline  reads  "Cash 
Grants  To  Replace  Former  Arrangement 
of  Tax  Allowances." 

I  shall  not  read  the  article,  but  it 
shows  that  what  It  Is  evident  the  British 
are  endeavoring  to  do  In  order  to  meet 
their  monetary  and  fiscal  crisis  is  to  en- 
courage, through  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  our  Investment  credit,  their  in- 
dustry to  expand  and  do  bigger  things, 
with  the  result  that  there  will  be  a  great- 
er supply  of  goods,  to  more  adequately 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  goods  com- 
ing from  their  people. 
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There  belnc  no  objeetlon.  the  article 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follow*: 


BantXK  Darma  Itaw  Srsmc  T^o  ImxKnuaa 
iMuuvnuAL  IimsncxNT — Cabh  OmAim  T^ 

ov    Tax 

Tb«  Brlttab  OovemmMit  bAa  AnnounoMl  » 
hmt  spMai  of  axiooaragiag  IniluatrUU  InTaat- 
mant  through  payment  of  eaoh  lnv«*tin«nt 
gnoto  tntt— rt  of  th«  previous  (ystem  of  t«x 
ftUomuicM. 

The  gnuita  wUI  l>«  artmlnUtered  bj  tb« 
board  of  trade.  Under  the  acheme,  which 
will  require  leflalatloa,  e«ah  granta  of  90 
percent  will  be  made  available  for  new  plant 
and  machinery  (exelndlng  Tehldea.  oHloe 
equtpmrat.  and  nnall  Itema)  In  the  manu- 
facturing and  extractive  Induatrlea. 

In  the  new  development  areaa,  which  re- 
plac«  the  previous  development  dUtrlcta.  the 
grant  will  be  40  percent.  There  will  be  no 
Inveetment  allowances  or  Initial  allowances 
on  plant  and  machinery  for  which  a  grant  Is 
paid.  However,  Industrlss  and  equipment, 
which  are  excludad  frcm  the  grant  systam. 
wlU  be  pMrmlt«*d  an  initial  tax  aUowanoe  of 
80  percent  Instead  ot  the  existing  10  percent. 
Industrial  buildings  wlU  receive  an  Initial 
tax  aUowanoe  of  15  percent. 


£l|>eelal  treatment  wUl  be  accorded  to  com- 
puters and  ships.  Ships  will  receive  a  20- 
percent  grant,  and  the  arrangement  for  free 
deprecUtlon  will  continue.  A  30-percent 
grant  win  also  be  available  for  computers 
used  for  all  Industrial  and  commercial  actlv- 
Ittae.  In  the  development  areas,  the  same 
rate  of  30  percent  will  apply,  as  ships  and 
computers  wlU  not  be  eligible  for  the  special 
grants  of  40  percent. 

Vehicles  and  aircraft,  which  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  Investment  grants,  will  be  permitted 
an  Initial  allowance  of  30  percent. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  Indicated  that 
there  would  be  no  dlaorlmlnatlOD  between 
dotnestlc  and  foreign  products  eUglble  under 
the  new  schema. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  When  Congress 
took  this  Important  action  in  1902,  some 
of  Its  critics  said  the  Investment  credit 
will  not  last,  buriness  cannot  count  on 
it,  it  will  be  used  as  a  control  device. 
They  pointed  out,  quite  correctly,  that 
investment  In  our  complex  modem 
economy  must  have  continuity. 

The  Investment  credit  has  encouratred 
additions  to  productive  ci^Tctcity.  con- 
tinulnff  modernization,  and  deepexilng  of 
the  capital  structure — which  Is  an  in- 
creased ratio  of  productive  capital  to 
workers.  To  suspend  the  Investment 
credit  now  in  the  face  of  economic  un- 
certainties arising  irom  Vietnam  would 
represent  a  backward  step  in  the  Nation's 
efforts  to  provide  healthy  growth,  more 
Jobs,  and  a  stronger  economy. 

None  of  our  actions  in  the  area  of  tax 
law  are  Immutable — all  are  subject  to 
review  and  modification.  But  a  long- 
range  structural  reform,  such  as  the  In- 
Testment  credit,  should  not  now  be  con- 
verted into  a  temporary  control  device  to 
deal  with  passing  strains  that  are  co- 
incident with  the  hostilities  In  Vietnam. 

Let  us  review  a  little  of  the  legislative 
Mstory.  When  the  credit  was  under 
diaeuaBlon  in  IMS,  some  said:  Why  use 
such  a  measore  now  when  there  is  atin 
slai^  in  the  eeonomyr  They  argued  that 
Boeh  a  devlee  coold  not  be  useful  in  en- 
eoqragteg  luveetaiept  and  modemlaatlon 
aa  kmv  as  our  eapaetty  utlHaatloo  rates 
were  well  below  preferred  levelB.    Sup- 


pwiers  of  the  eredit  had  to  point  out  thm 
that  the  fact  that  the  Invastaient  eiedtt 
waa  auggeatad  at  a  time  when  we  wer»  ki 
a  recession  period  and  that  it  was  bdag 
adopted  in  a  period  of  reconrery  did  not 
mean  that  It  was  to  be  regarded  aa  a 
coonteroycllcal  tool.  Rather  It  was 
pointed  out  very  clearly  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the 
basic  tax  law  in  the  sense  that  it  was  to 
beeome  part  of  the  underlying  tax  struc- 
ture designed  to  Invigorate  the  environ- 
ment for  tnvestment.  The  major  impact 
of  the  credit,  it  waa  recognised,  would  be 
felt  as  we  moved  along  In  our  recovery  to 
full  employment  and  increased  growth 
thereafter. 

If  we  accepted  the  reasoning  of  the 
critics  in  1962,  we  could  not  have  had 
the  credit  since  we  were  then  in  a  re- 
cession period,  EUid  if  we  accept  the  views 
of  the  critics  today,  we  would  not  have 
a  credit  because  we  are  now  in  a  period 
of  strength  and  full  utilisation  of  ca- 
pacity. In  short,  in  the  view  of  these 
critics  we  would  not  have  an  investment 
credit  at  any  time. 

No  one  can  look  around  the  world  to- 
day and  fail  to  recognize  that  tax  policies 
designed  to  encourage  growth  and  mod- 
ernization are  an  integral  part  of  the 
world  scene.  These  tax  systems  all  have 
basic  structural  measures  which  cre- 
ate an  environment  favorable  to  the 
growth  and  modernization  of  industrial 
capacity. 

If  the  idea  is  Implanted  that  the  in- 
vestment credit  is  such  a  temporary  on- 
and-off  device,  its  future  usefulness  will 
be  gravely  Impaired.  If  it  cannot  be 
counted  on  in  the  continuous  forward 
planning  of  Investment,  it  will  cease 
to  be  a  real  source  of  strength.  If  busi- 
ness had  to  plan  around  temporary 
swings  of  such  a  control  instrument,  the 
credit  would  certainly  have  erratic  and 
undesired  effects.  Investment  would  be 
speeded  up  by  business  artificially  to  try 
to  get  under  the  wire  when  it  looked  as 
though  the  credit  was  to  be  reduced.  In- 
vestment would  be  slowed  down  to  an 
unwarranted  degree  during  temporary 
suspensions  in  the  hope  of  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  credit  at  some  later  date. 

The  disruptive  effects  of  an  on-agaln 
off-agatn  policy  would  be  bad  for  busi- 
ness and  bad   for  the  economy. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  tnvest- 
ment credit  is  not  suitable  as  a  short- 
range  restraining  measure. 

For  one  thing,  cash  fiow  or  revenue  ef- 
fects of  the  credit  are  delayed.  The 
eredlt  becomes  available  as  the  invest- 
ment project  Is  completed.  As  a  matter 
of  good  faith  and  fairness,  a  suspension 
has  to  provide  an  exception  for  projects 
already  underway  or  contracted  for  prior 
to  the  effective  date.  The  ameiulment 
it  is  understood,  excepts  prior  commit- 
ments, provided  the  equipment  Is  in- 
stalled within  a  year.  This  might  well 
produce  a  disorderly  rush  to  complete 
installations  before  the  1-year  cutolT. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  would  aggravate 
an  already  difficult  sitoatton.  I  am  en- 
couraged that  those  boalness  executives 
who  probably  have  not  eounted  on  ex- 
pansloa  right  away  will  make  contracts 
for  them  right  away.  We  woiald  al- 
ready see  that  otherwise  the  shortage  of 
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carpenters,  tieotrlclans.  plumbers,  and 
others  which  we  now  have  would  grow 
even  shorter  and,  consequently,  the  in- 
flationary fires  would  b^ln  to  build  up 
and  take  effect 

Mr.  PROXMIRX.  Mr.  PreeWent,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yldd  for  a  ques- 
tion?   

Mr.  8MATHBRS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wlaconain. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  I  should  Uke  to  sup- 
port the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  do  so  as  one  who  opposed 
the  Investment  credit  when  it  was  op 
before.  I  voted  against  it  I  believe  the 
evidence  has  shown  that  investment 
credit  has  worked  extremely  well,  it  has 
helped  gretttly  to  reduce  unemployment 
and  also  to  expand  the  capacity  of 
American  Industry,  which  is  crucial  if  we 
are  going  to  meet  inflation.  To  meet 
additional  demands.  American  indus- 
trial idant  capacity  must  be  increased. 

I  believe  that  one  element  which 
President  Johnson  rightly  recognized  is 
the  importance  of  certainty  to  Ameri- 
can business.  Uncertainty  seriously  dls- 
turbs  business.  If  Congress  should  now 
suspend  or  repeal  this  investment  credit, 
the  confusion,  the  concern  about  whether 
it  would  be  relnstituted  and  when,  would 
have  a  long-term,  adverse  effect  oo 
business. 

Furthermore,  and  this  la  tlie  vital 
point.  I  believe,  as  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  so  well  said,  if  inveetment  credit 
were  to  be  suspended  now,  the  effect 
would  not  be  now.  when  inflation  may  In- 
deed be  serious.  This  week  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Fowler  has  written  me  that 
In  his  judgment  suspension  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  will  not  be  felt  for  approxi- 
mately 6  months  after  Congress  acts.  At 
the  present  time,  the  stock  market  is 
dropping,  and  dropping  sharply.  It  has 
been  going  down  for  a  matter  of  several 
weeks.  This  hardly  suggests  the  respon- 
sible American  investor  anticipates  gal- 
loping inflation.  The  last  statistics  we 
had  on  the  consumer  price  index  showed 
that  it  was  stable  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  best  evidence  we  can  get  Is 
that  the  obllgational  authority  In  con- 
nection with  the  Vietnamese  war  has 
reached  a  peak  and  Is  likely  to  decline 
next  year.  The  experience  In  the  Korean 
war  was  that  it  was  the  rising  obllga- 
tional authority  that  pushed  up  prices. 
After  the  obllgational  authority  began  to 
drop,  prices  dropped  also,  and  prices 
dropped  in  the  face  of  rising  war 
qjending. 

Tight  money  Is  beglimlng  to  have  a 
serious  effect  In  slowing  down  demand 
and  reducing  price  pressure,  it  Is  retard- 
ing construction  and  postponing  a  great 
deal  of  economic  activity  which  would 
otherwise  be  stimulated. 

Altogether,  I  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration's tax  package  is  just  about  right 
FVw  Congress  to  suspend  an  economic 
growth  factor  which  has  been  as  signifi- 
cant as  Investment  credit  could  be  a 
serious  mistake.  Although  I  still  have 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  equity  of  the 
measure.  I  believe  that  in  general  It  has 
worked.  It  has  been  a  measure  which 
has  hHped  to  expend  and  reduce  unem- 
ployment I  believe  that  It  would  have 
a  moat  serious  and  adverse  effect  on  busi- 


ness confidence  if  we  should  at  this  time, 
suspend  Investment  credit. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  Ids 
comments. 

As  a  respected  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Study  Committee.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  has  had  many  witnesses  be- 
fore that  committee,  as  to  what  this 
Nation  should  do  with  respect  to  Its 
monetary  fiscal  program,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  our  system.  When 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  makes  the 
statements  he  has  just  made,  I  know  that 
they  carry  great  weight,  aa  1  know  they 
do  with  most  other  Senators. 

This  seems  likely  to  result  in  imeco- 
nomic  and  wasteful  actions  to  meet  the 
deadline.    The  impact  of  the  suspension 
in  terms  of  both  raising  revenue  and 
restraining  the  cash  flow  to  investing 
business  will  therefore  be  delayed  by  a 
considerable  period,  reflecting  the  lead- 
time  involved  in  most  Investment  activ- 
ity.   The  real  impact  of  the  suspension 
might  not  hit  us  for  a  year  Or  so  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  suspension. 
Furthermore,  leadtime   in  modem  in- 
vestment Involves  more  than  contractual 
commitments.     In   this   connection,   it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  In  taking  ac- 
tion to  suspend  the  credit,  even  If  prior 
orders  or  contractual  commitments  were 
excepted,  considerable  injustice  and  dis- 
ruption would  be  caused  to  businesses 
which  have  already  gone  ahead  with  "in- 
house  design"  and  other  preparatory  ac- 
tivities   for    making    new    investments. 
Leadtime,  viewed  realistically,  often  in- 
volves various  steps  including  extensive 
plant  design  carried  out  by  the  investing 
business  Itself.     Suspending  the  credit 
on  projects  on  which  extensive  prepara- 
tory work  has  been  done  may  involve 
•bout  the  same  losses  or  penalties  to  tax- 
payers as  cancellation  of  an  outstandirig 
contract.    For  obvious  reasons,  however. 
it  would  be  difficult  to  draft  a  suspension 
provision  which  would  take  care  of  in- 
vestment ah-eady  started  in  the  sense  de- 
scribed here. 

In  addition,  the  credit  has  been  help- 
nil  in  discouraging  previous  practices  of 
repairing  antiquated  equipment  to  eke 
out  Its  industrial  life.  Prior  to  the 
credit,  taxpayers  often  preferred  to 
wnd  money  to  keep  the  old  machine 
Wing,  partly  because  they  could  get  cur- 
rmt  tax  deductions  for  these  outlays. 
The  Investment  credit  tipped  the  balance 
m  favor  of  getting  modem  equipment 
ouspenslon  of  the  credit  may  send  many 
businesses  back  to  the  uneconomic  re- 
Wir  and  maintenance  practices  so  that 
melr  expenditures  can  be  expended  for 
JM  purposes.  This  would  not  only  be 
OM  for  our  technological  progress  but 
*i8o  would  Involve  demands  on  the  econ- 
omy and  revenue  decreases  which  would 
onset  both  the  economic  restraint  and 
'•Jjwue  contribution  of  suspending  the 
creflit. 

Also,  a  point  often  overlooked  is  tliat 
•"•pension  of  the  credit  might  prove  to 
im,^  effecUve  in  curtailing  the  type  of 
tavestment  that  makes  the  most  inti- 
mnatlonary  contribuUon.  Suspension  of 
"^.*=''5"t  would  operate  moBt  promptly 
MO  effecUvely  on  equipment  which  has 
•  «»ort  leadtime   between   order   and 
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delivery  and  which  bunches  its  contri- 
bution to  production  within  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time — that  is,  has  a  relatively 
short  useful  life.  This  type  <rf  equip- 
ment would  help  round  out  and  increase 
productive  capacity  in  the  next  year  or 
two.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long  lead- 
time  equipment  with  a  long  useful  life 
would  be  much  less  affected  by  suspen- 
sion of  the  credit  because  completion 
could  be  scheduled  2  years  or  so  hence, 
when  the  credit  was  to  be  restored. 

Finally,  suspension  of  the  credit  would 
create  imbalance  in  the   1966  revenue 
program  and  apply  too  severe  a  restraint 
on  investment.     The  program  provided 
in  the  bill  before  the  committee  relies  on 
restraint  of  corporate  cash  flow  and  li- 
quidity to  apply  a  moderate  restraining 
factor  on  the  economy.    Of  the  $4.8  bil- 
lion revenue  total  for  the  flscal  year  1967, 
$3.2  billion,  or  about  two-thirds,  is  de- 
rived from  the  acceleration  of  corporate 
tax  payments.     This  in  itself  will  pro- 
vide a  moderate  and  salutary  restraint 
on  investment.    The  other  increases  in 
revenue  affecting  purchasing  power  gen- 
erally will  also  operate  to  moderate  ex- 
pansive investment  activity.    If  a  sus- 
pension of  the  investment  credit  \s  added 
to  the  program,  it  will  concentrate  too 
much  on  the  business  sector  and  run  the 
risk  of  slamming  on  the  brakes  too  hard. 
Moreover,    the    investment    credit    is 
focused  on  a  single  vital  part  of  the 
investment  process — the  creation  of  new, 
modem  machinery  and  equipment.     It 
does  not  W)ply  to  building  construction — 
industrial,  commercial,  or  residential — 
nor  does  it  affect  Inventory  accumula- 
tion or  investment  in  trade  receivables. 
In  a  situation  where  moderate  restraint 
should  be  applied  broadly  and  evenly, 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit  nar- 
rows its  impact  to  the  machinery  and 
equipment  component  of  Investment,  the 
part  which  incidentally  makes  the  most 
significant  contribution  to  technological 
updating  of  our  productive  capacity  and 
the  part  which  can  make  the  greatest 
contribution  to  avoiding  inflation  by  ex- 
panding our  capacity  to  meet  increased 
demands. 

One  of  the  most  important  areas 
where  the  investment  credit  is  needed  is 
in  helping  our  intematlonal  competitive 
position  and  our  balance  of  pajmients. 
One  of  the  major  considerations  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Investment  credit  was  its 
usefulness  in  putting  American  business 
on  a  par  with  its  international  competi- 
tors, in  markets  at  home  and  abroad 
and  in  encouraging  domestic  rather  than 
foreign  Installations  of  equipment.  It 
was  recognized  that  the  investment 
credit  helps  the  balance  of  payments  in 
two  direct  ways:  First,  It  makes  invest- 
ment here  in  the  United  States  more 
attractive;  and  second,  it  encourages 
modernization  and  cost  cutting  to 
strengthen  our  export  position — includ- 
ing our  defensive  position  vis-a-vis  im- 
ports. Suspension  or  reduction  of  the 
Investment  credit  in  a  world  in  which 
investment  incentives  are  widely  used  in 
foreign  tax  systems  would  wecUcen  our 
international  competitive  position. 

We  liave  made  Important  progress 
toward  achieving  a  balance  in  our  Inter- 
national payments  in  the  years  since  the 
credit  waa  adopted.    The  deficit  of  about 


$3.2  billion  in  our  payment  balance  In 
1962 — both  liquidity  and  official  settle- 
ments basis — was  reduced  to  $1.2  bil- 
lion—liquidity basis— and  $1.4  billion— 
official  settlements  basis — in  1965. 

Suspension  of  the  investment  credit 
for  even  a  2-year  neriod  would  have 
seriously  undesirable  effects  at  a  critical 
time  when  Vietnam  exchange  require- 
ments make  it  additionally  important 
that  we  maintain  and  even  streng^en 
our  drive  toward  intematlonal  payments 
equilibrium. 

It  is  always  more  difficult  to  chart  a 
policy  course  that  avoids  the  dangers  of 
overrestraint  than  one  which  crudely 
overreacts  to  the  dangers  of  overheating. 
As  the  economy  reaches  the  goal  we  have 
long  sought  of  acceptably  low  levels  of 
unemployment,  high  rates  of  capacity 
utilization,  and  a  strong  backlog  of 
manufacturing  orders,  our  approach  to 
economic  policy  requires  greater  courage, 
greater  subtlety,  greater  discernment, 
and  Indeed  greater  prudence  than  before. 
What  is  really  needed  is  a  prudent  and 
balanced  policy  which  calls  for  moder- 
ate restraint  but  preserves  the  enormous 
progress  we  have  made  toward  the  goal 
of  full  employment  of  both  manpower 
and  physical  resources.  In  this  situa- 
tion, lilgh  priority  should  be  attached 
to  the  creation  of  additional  and  more 
efficient  capacity  with  which  to  meet  the 
combination  of  civilian  and  defense  de- 
mands which  have  contributed  to  strains 
here  and  there  on  our  resources.  Every 
$1  million  of  investment  which  we  com- 
plete will  create  additional  capacity  next 
year  and  in  years  thereafter.  Additicm- 
al  investment  provides  the  base  for 
growth  which  yields  fiscal  dividends  on 
which  we  can  count  in  future  years. 

We  talk  sometimes  about  trade-offs 
between  Jobs  and  prices,  between  guns 
and  butter,  between  Investment  and  con- 
sumption.  Those  who  would  suspend  the 
investment  credit  have,  in  effect  con- 
cluded   that    the    Nation's    efforts    to 
rebuild     its     productive     capacity,     to 
modernize    its    machinery,    to    recoup 
the     ground     lost    during     the     stag- 
nant years  of  the  late  1950's  should  be- 
come the  first  economic  sacrifice  as  we 
rechart  our  policy  course  in  keeping  with 
the  current  state  of  the  economy.    This 
is  a  choice  which  is  unwise.    Investment 
is  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  that  we  now 
have  and  that  we  will  continue  to  have  In 
the  period  ahead  is  the  additional  expan- 
sion and  modernization  of  our  produc- 
tive capacity  now  coming  "on  stream" 
and  the  continuing  process  of  expansion 
and  modernization  that  we  are  getting 
as  a  result  of  the  basic  improvement  of 
the  climate  for  investment  that  was  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  the  Investment 
credit  and  its  companion  measure  the 
depreciation   guidelines.     We   must  be 
very  careful  not  to  adopt  measures  which 
will  restrain  or  hold  back  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  productive  capacity  and  effi- 
ciency  to   meet   growing   requirements 
both  for  defense  and  civilian  use. 

Early  in  the  1960*8,  analyses  made  of 
the  Nation's  economic  progress,  both 
Government  studies  and  private  onea, 
paid  increasing  attention  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  levels  of  Investment 
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and  productlTe  eqolpinent  and  overall 
eeasMjmle  growth.  TheM  studiea  under- 
lined the  lagging  ratio  in  the  United 
States  of  investment  In  produetiw  eQUlp- 
ment  to  gross  national  product. 

Investment  in  machinery  and  eqxilp- 
ment  In  the  United  States  during  the 
decade  of  the  flMes  was  equal  to  about 
•  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
and  this  percentage  had  been  steadily 
dr<«>ping  in  recent  years.  In  West  Ger- 
many it  exoeeded  11  percent,  in  Italy  and 
France  upward  of  8  percent.  (»owth 
rates  In  terms  of  gross  natl<»al  product 
have  followed  a  similar  pattern:  btuely 
a  3-percent  annual  growth  in  ONP  at 
constant  prices  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  1950'B  but  more  than  7  percent 
for  West  Germany  and  4  to  6  percent  for 
a  number  of  other  major  industrial  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe.  In  1960,  in- 
vestm^it  in  producers  durable  equlp- 
ment  amoimting  to  $30.3  billion  were  ap- 
proximateiy  6  percent  of  our  GNP,  then 
$503.8  bUllon.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1865,  8<Hne  5  years  later,  producers  dur- 
able equipment  expenditures  amounted 
to  $474  billion  or  about  6.8  percent  of 
a  ONP  level  of  $697  binion.  An  Increase 
in  our  Investment  in  producers  durable 
equipment  from  6  percent  to  less  than  7 
percent  of  the  GNP  hardly  seems  the  oc- 
casion to  push  the  panic  button. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Tetmessee 
has  indicated  that  he  has  offered  his 
amendment   to   conserve   skilled   man- 
power and  to  prevent  Investment  from 
competing  with  the  production  of  mlli- 
taiy  hardware.    As  many  analysts  have 
observed,  high  rates  of  capital  spend- 
ing may  be  viewed  with  mixed  feelings. 
Additions  to  capacity  are  a  clear  ronedy 
for    upward    price    pressures   resulting 
from  near-capadigr  operations.    At  the 
same  time,  of  course,  building  of  plant 
—and  equipment  Involves  real  as  well  as 
dollar  costs;  it  puts  some  pressure  on 
the    available    resources    the    economy 
offers  for  meeting  demands  for  consimip- 
tlon  and  investment.    On  balance,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  situation  we  should 
I>refer  continued  high  levels  of  invest- 
ment, subject  to  the  moderate  restrain- 
ing influence  provided  by  the  present 
bill.   TIm  additional  capacity  which  cur- 
rent and  prospective  Investments  will 
bring  Into  being  In  the  near  future  wUl 
be  as  welcome  as  the  capacity  being 
brought  on  stream  today  as  a  result 
of  the  Investments  of   1964  and   1966. 
Capitflty  has  not  been  overbuilt  In  re- 
lation to  demand.   The  Increase  in  over- 
all capacity  this  year  is  no  greater  than 
the  projected  gains  in  overall  output. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  bill  provides 
us  with  the  checks  and  restraints  we 
need  to  deal  with  any  runaway  invest- 
ment boom,  should  it  develop — and  I 
must  point  out  it  has  not. 

The  arguments  for  supporting  this  bill 
are  based  on  the  facts  and  data  avail- 
able, and  they  are  grounded  on  logic 
and  a  realistic  concern  for  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  economy.  I  submit  that  they 
are  compelling. 

But  the  Idea  of  slncUng  out  for  aban- 
donment the  Investment  tax  credit, 
which  has  been  shown  to  encourage  the 
one  form  of  Investaient  most  likely  to 
toatmm  both  eapaelty  and  elBeteney, 


Is  not  grounded  on  fact  or  logic  Mor 
can  It  be  diown  to  be  beneficial  to  our 
ecortoiPT. 

Therefore,  It  is  my  hope  ttiat  the 
amendment  offered  by  Hbe  dlsttngulshed 
Soiator  from  Tennessee  [llr.  Ooul  will 
be  robetantlally  defeated. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
SUATBJSR8.     Mr.  President,  I 


nankUa  G.  Smith,  Int^ilaehwi,  Fla,  ia 
plAM  of  M.  R.  Brush,  reilrad. 

John  A.  Harden.  L«ke  Mary.  Via.,  in  pUoe 
of  C.  D.  Donaldaon.  resigned. 

MsxweU  K.  Soott.  ICsroo.  Fla..  In  place  ot 
C.  D.  Butledge,  resigned. 

John  O.  Hsmpton,  ICelbotime.  fla.,  tn  pUc« 
o<  J.  li.  Porcber,  retired. 

Sbearod  W.  WlUlama,  NloevUle.  Fls.,  in 
pl»oe  of  U  J.  Edge,  retired. 
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move  that  the  Senate  adjoxim  in  accord 
ance  with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  22  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  luider  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  March  8,  1966, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  7.  1966: 
OoMMnaioim  Oxmau.  fob  U.8.  Pastxcipa- 

TSOM  iMT  Tms  Cam AMAX  XJmvissAi.  um  IM- 

naxATiONAi.  KiHieiTimt 

STAin.KT  R.  TDFPBS.  of  Maine,  to  be  Oom- 
mlaaloner  Oeneral  for  UJ3.  participation  la 
the  O^'w/I**"  X7nlT«nal  and  IntemaUonal 
XxhlblUon. 

PoeniAsna* 

The  foUowtag-named  penone  to  be  post- 
masters: 


OtU  H.  Moore.  Jr..  Sterrett,  Aia..  In  plaoe 
of  B.  V.  WhlU.  retired. 

Beeale  J.  Bragg.  Ward,  Ala.,  In  place  ot 
X.  P.  Mitchell,  retired. 


Maudrey  J.  Sommer,  Tanana,  Alaska,  in 
plaoe  of  H.  A.  Peters,  resigned. 


Kllsabeth  K.  Brannon.  CoK,  Ark..  In  plaoe 
of  B.  R.  Oatten,  retired. 

John  T.  James,  Cotton  Plant,  Ark..  In  place 
of  J.  A.  Myover,  retired. 

CarroU  W.  Patrick.  t>eeatur.  Ark..  In  plaoe 
of  X.  E.  Dewey,  retired. 

Denver  H.  Estes,  Malvern.  Ark.,  In  plaoe  of 
I.  H.  Roland,  retired. 

CAUFOKNIA 

WUllam  R.  Lackey,  Baas  Lake,  Calif.,  in 
plr«e  of  Edward  EdwardB,  retlr  >d. 

Paul  J.  Lay,  Beaumont,  Califs  In  plaoe  of 
S.  C.  Martin,  retired. 

Shirley  B.  Amea,  Bodega  Bay.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  H.  L.  HeUwlg.  rett-ed. 

Earl  O.  Oood.  Jr.,  PiUlerton.  CaUf.,  m 
place  ot  A.  O.  Blackford,  retired. 

Irma  L.  Wyly,  Jacumba,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
T.  S.  Dunning,  retired. 

Dorthy  E.  Blrkhead,  Morro  Bay,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  Vaun  Johnson,  retired. 

Carl  L.  Backlund,  Torranoe,  Calif.,  in  plaoe 
a<  C.  A.  Conner,  retired. 

Betty  J.  Raper,  Westend.  Calif..  In  plaoe 
of  B.  M.  Tyler,  retired. 

coroBAOO 

Uoyd  O.  Catron,  Sterling,  Colo.,  In  plaoe  of 
H.  N.  Beery,  deceased. 

comrwcncm 

Julia  A.  Wharton,  Colebrook.  Conn.,  In 
place  of  B.  M.  Turberg,  retired. 

Manuel  W.  Vettt,  Stamford,  Conn.,  In  plac* 
of  P.  P.  Pavl*.  deceaaed. 

FLoama 

James  P.  Myera.  Caaselbeiry.  FU.,  in  plaoe 
of  X.  R.  SlUer,  realgned. 

James  P.  Bridges.  Jr..  Tort  Pleros.  Pla..  In 
place  of  C.  W.  Peters,  retired. 

Pranda  A.  Wynn,  Homeetead,  Fla.,  In  plaoe 
oC  A.  V.  Phmips,  retired. 


Mary  B.  Ooolsby.  Carlton,  Ohu,  In  place  ct 
li.  P.  QooiMtoj.  retired. 

William  B.  Price,  Mclntyre,  Oa.,  In  place  of 
P.  8.  McOabee,  retired. 

Y^.T.ntftpy 

Donald  S.  Maclejewakl,  Calumet  City,  m, 
in  place  of  W.  J.  Malackowakl,  deceaaed. 

Olenn  A.  Brown,  Farmersville,  HI.,  In  place 
of  R.  E.  Oorman,  retired. 

Porreet  A.  Holstrom,  Oeneeeo,  HI.,  In  place 
of  P.  R.  Johnaon,  retired. 

Ernie  A.  Plots,  Orayslake,  111.,  In  plaoe  o( 
O.  M.  Wlghtman,  retired. 

John  J.  Drover,  Jr.,  La  Orange,  HI.,  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Allbrlght.  transferred. 

Orover  J.  Bealrd.  Norrls.  HI.,  In  place  ot  O. 
X.  Dllley.  retired. 

John  C.  Totten,  Peoria,  HI.,  in  place  of  H. 
J.  Oorman,  retired. 

Oeorge  R.  Campbell,  Tower  Hill.  HL,  In 
place  of  A.  E.  Watson,  retired. 

nCBXAKA 

John  H.  Summers,  Carbon,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  J.  T.  Patrick,  deceased. 

Wiley  E.  Brewer,  Powler,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
C.  L.  Sblpman,  aeceaaed. 

Ralph  B.  Poster,  Klmmell,  Ind..  In  place  of 
W.  B.  Poster,  retired. 

IOWA 

Thomas  H.  Oarrod,  Ponda,  Iowa,  In  plaoe 
of  D.  C.  Ogden,  d.«eased. 

Kathleen  B.  O'Brien.  Oeneva,  Iowa,  In  place 
at  N.  V.  Benson,  retired. 

Charles  H.  Walter,  Jr.,  Kncoivllle,  Iowa,  tn 
place  of  L.  D.  Tucker,  retired. 

Helen  I.  Brecht,  Watklns,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Waychoir,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Richard  A.  Mers.  SatanU.  Kans..  In  place 
of  R.  R.  Staab,  retired. 

Elizabeth  M.  Elliott,  White  City,  Kans,  in 
place  of  O.  T.  Kappelmann,  retired. 

unnsiAMA 

John  W.  Vlning.  Amite.  La.,  In  place  o( 
W.  S.  Fussell.  retired. 

Doland  Vlnrent.  Kaplan.  La..  In  place  of 
Maurice  Prlmeaux,  retired. 

Jesse  P.  LeBlanc,  Lockport,  La.,  in  pl«« 
of  A.  E.  Ayo,  Jr..  retired. 

Oerald  J.  Marqujtte,  Napoleonvllle.  I*.,  In 
plaoe  of  B.  C.  Marquette,  retired. 

NIU  8.  Dabadle.  Ventrees,  La..  In  pl»ce  of 
P.  B.  Dabadle,  deceased. 
KAnrs 

Arthur  L.  Reed,  Brewer,  Maine.  Office  «e- 
tabllsbed  Octol>er  1,  1900. 

Prank  L.  Reynolds,  Brooks,  Btolne,  In  pl«* 
at  L.  B.  Cox,  removed. 

ICASSAUHUStlTS 

Patrick  J.  Windward.  Jr..  Sterling  Junc- 
tion. Mass.,  in  place  of  A.  O.  Bnllsra, 
deceased. 

James  P.  Alley.  Weet  Tlsbury,  Mass,  m 
place  of  A.  A.  Alley,  retired. 

mCRISAH 

Wallace  J.  Reed,  Flushing,  Mich,  to  pl«» 
of  I.  M.  Vernon,  retired. 

Vem  W.  Bemua.  Haatf  Psrk,  Mich.,  in  pl«» 
Of  P.  T.  Morden,  retired. 


James  M.  Pedereon.  Bebo,  MUm..  in  ?>•«• 
of  C.  B.  Thanen.  rettied. 


Thelma  A.  Reynolds,  HoUoway,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  V.  B.  Pederson,  retlrsd. 

R.  Vron  Mulr,  Jackson,  Minn.,  In  place  of 
Q.  P.  Holecek,  retired.  i 

MTSSISSIFPI        I 

HalUe  R.  Young,  Belzonl,  Miss.,  in  place  of 
U.  H.  Domengeaux,  retired. 

Paul  B.  Alford,  Jr.,  Morton,  Mies.,  in  plaoe 
oi  T.  V.  Laird,  transferred. 

MISSOUKI 

Walter  J.  Stuesse,  Beaufort,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  E.  P.  Rutkowskl,  resigned. 

Archie  L.  Williams,  Carl  Junction,  Mo.,  In 
plaoe  of  O.  C.  Magoon,  deceasecL 

Edward  L.  Rogers,  Robertevllle,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  B.  L.  Halbach.  retired. 

Winifred  M.  Pucbta,  Rockaway  Beach,  Mo., 
m  place  of  Oeorge  Puchta,  retired. 

Victor  F.  Mudd,  Sllex,  Mo.„  in  place  of  A. 
8,  Williams,  retired. 

MONTANA        I 

Fred  W.  8chepens,  OlendlveJtfont,  In  place 
of  Joseph  Kelly,  retired. 

Wallace  W.  Paterson,  Livingston,  Mont., 
in  place  of  Francis  I.  Adams,  retired. 

Milton  M.  Sloan,  Whiteflsh,  Mont.,  In  place 
of  a.  W.  Duffy,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Roy  E.  Boham,  Bassett,  Ne^.,  In  place  of 
F.  C.  Dlehl,  deceased. 

W.  Wayne  Thompson,  BniHIng,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  T.  H.  Wllken,  retired. 

Uable  M.  Boggess,  Salem,  Nebr..  in  place 
of  C.  E.  Baldwin,  deceased. 

Dean  W.  Spike,  Sliver  Creek,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  L.  J.  Johnson,  removed. 

Ruth  O.  Retchsteln,  Tnmtbull,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  H.  C.  Wheeler,  retirefl. 

Earl  K.  Trullinger,  Waterloo,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Traber,  deceased. 

NEW    HAUPSBDUC 

John  T.  Richardson,  East  Barrlngton,  N.H., 
In  place  of  H.  W.  Henderson,  retired. 

NEW    JEBSET       I 

Louis  J.  Rossi,  Avenel,  N.J.iln  place  of  G. 
E.  Fox,  retired. 

Joseph  M.  Oondola,  Cliftoiu  KJ.,  in  place 
of  F.  E.  Oersle,  retired. 

Otto  W.  Bahrle,  Forked  Rlv^  t. ;  N.J.,  in  place 
of  Ralph  Penn,  retired. 

William  C.  Beemer.  Sussei,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  H.  W.  Case,  retired.  | 

NEW    MEXICO 

Jenkins  A.  McRae,  Jr.,  Alaniqgordo,  N.  Mex., 
tn  place  of  P.  I.  Btirch,  retired;. 

Alberto  Romero,  Mora,  N.  Hflpx.,  in  place  of 
B.  E  Branch,  retired. 

NEW    TOKK 

Francis  J.  O'Oorman,  Coltofl,  N.T.,  in  place 
of  E.  M.  McBwen,  deceased. 

Andrew  F.  Papa,  Fonda,  l^.Y.,  In  place  of 
L.  K.  Kurlbaum,  retired. 

Merel  O.  Hubbard,  011t>o4 !  N.T.,  In  place 
of  A.  C.  Lewis,  retired. 

Shirley  M.  Buchanan,  Hagaman.  N.T,  in 
plAce  of  M  M.  Jones,  retired. 

Conrad  W.  Sinning,  dawthome.  N.Y..  in 
place  of  D.  E.  Fischer,  retired. 

Helen  8.  Swotkewlcs.  Jamesport,  N.T..  In 
PiAce  of  F.  E.  Sowlnskl,  retired. 

Uonard  8.  Fischer,  Monsey,  N.T.,  in  plaoe 
of  A.  M.  Tralnor,  retired. 

Reeve  D.  Curtis,  Mount  Dpton,  N.T,  In 
plAce  of  L.  M.  Albrecht,  retired. 

MOSTR  CABOUlia 

Boyce  W.  Clonlnger.  Catawba,  N.C,  In  plaoe 
of  Z.  S.  Olovier.  retired. 

WilUam  P.  Hudglns,  Sunbury,  N.C.  In  place 
of  F.  L.  Nixon,  retired. 

MOSXB  nAKOTA 

Vernon  L.  Hansen.  Kenmare.  N.  Dak,  in 

FUce  of  Otto  Bngel,  retired. 


OHIO 

David  F.  Tootle,  Frankfort,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  H.  L.  Flesher,  transferred. 

Howard  R.  Van  8ch(4k,  Hllllard,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  Florenoe  Wilcox,  retired. 

Joseph  D.  Buchanan,  Norwltih,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  O.  R.  Perkins,  deceased. 

Matthew  J.  Etowllng,  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  R.  E.  Bayer,  deceased. 

Robert  L.  Booth,  TlfBn,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
P.  B.  Parkin,  retired. 

Charles  H.  McOovney,  West  Union,  Ohio, 
in  place  of  L.  M.  Grooms,  retired. 

OKI.AHOMA 

James  A.  Maddux.  Cheyenne,  Okla.,  in  place 
Of  J.  W.  Chalf ant,  transferred. 

PKNNSTI.VANIA 

Ruth  J.  SvUar,  Armagh.  Pa.,  In  place  of 
R.  O.  Trexler,  retired. 

William  O.  Lutz,  Sr.,  Barto,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
S.  O.  Reed,  retired. 

Eleanor  M.  Bordner,  Bethel,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
E.  D.  Bordner,  retired. 

Hugh  J.  Malloy,  Carrolltown,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  H.  J.  Fabry,  resigned. 

Joseph  W.  Hanna,  Clymer,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
B.  E.  Ooodlln,  retired. 

John  F.  Helm,  Downlngtown,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Welsh,  retired. 

Doris  L.  Oldham,  Fishertown,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  Paye  Wolfe,  resigned. 

Walter  O.  Woolbaught,  Hallstead,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  F.  E.  Chamberlln.  retired. 

C.  Jean  Steinklrchner,  Jennervtown,  Pa., 
In  place  of  E.  K.  Hay,  retired. 

John  J.  Mullally,  Jermyn,  Pa.,  in  place  of 

D.  K.  Bagan,  retired. 

Ernest  P.  Zseral,  Jonestown,  Pa.,  In  plaoe 
of  D.  H.  Cope,  retired. 
W.  Elliot  Jones,  Kelton,  Pa.,  In  place  of 

E.  L.  Moore,  retired. 

Howard  L.  Bredbenner,  Mlffllnvllle,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  O.  D.  Henrle,  retired. 

Hugfh  A.  Armstrong,  New  Providence,  Pa., 
In  place  of  D.  M.  Herr,  retired. 

George  W.  Brehm,  Newtown  Square,  Pa., 
In  place  of  H.  J.  Niemeyer,  resigned. 

Paul  C.  Brasch,  North  Wales,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  C.  R.  Hankln,  retired. 

Irving  E.  Rath,  PUlow,  Pa.,  In  place  of  C.  M. 
Koppenhaver,  resigned. 

John  J.  Buchlnsky,  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  B.  J.  Lukas,  retired. 

William  G.  Cox,  Thompson  town.  Pa.,  In 
place  of  H.  I.  Haines,  retired. 

Lloyd  L.  Williams,  Vlntondale,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  C.  V.  Lybarger,  retired. 

SHODX   ISLAND 

James  M.  Phelan,  Warwick,  R.I.,  in  place 
of  W.  A.  Kirkpatrlck,  retired. 

SOUTH  Carolina 
John  H.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C, 
in  place  of  H.  K.  Sanders,  deceased. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

James  W.  Cheatham,  Aurora,  8.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  M.  H.  Coon,  deceased. 

Thomas  R.  Lyons,  Brookings,  8.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  E.  F.  Mlnler,  retired. 

Stanley  K.  Balrd,  Frankfort,  8.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  R.  C.  Drayer,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Florence  A.  West,  CoUegedale,  Tenn,  In 
place  of  G.  N.  Fuller,  retired. 

Edith  T.  Webb.  Orllnda,  Tenn.,  In  place  of 
K.  C.  Barber,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Harold  C.  Strauss,  Bellvllle,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  R.  E.  Trenckmann,  retired. 

Jerrold  N.  Turner,  Dalngerfleld,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  C.  L.  Pratt,  retired. 

Thomas  A.  Boulmay,  Oalveston,  Tex.,  tn 
place  of  F.  A.  Teager,  deceaaed. 

Jesse  K.  Brett,  Hull,  Tex.,  In  place  at  Lude 
HUl.  retired. 

Norma  I..  McBee,  Lefors.  Tex,  la  plaos  «( 
Volna  Ogden,  retired. 


Jackie  L.  Reed,  Manvel,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
A.  C.  Peters,  retired. 

Tom  M.  Tarbro,  Marathon,  Tex,  in  place 
of  LlsEle  Crawford,  retired. 

Ralph  W.  Chaney,  iionahans.  Tex.,  In 
place  at  W.R.  Shelton.  retired. 

Atha  E.  Williamson,  Olden.  Tex.,  in  plaoe 
of  Stella  Jarrett,  retired. 

Flora  M.  Martin,  RopesvlUe,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  H.  M.  Sims,  retired. 

TrrAH 
Harold  J.  Dawson,  Layton,  Utah,  In  place 
of  Clair  Whltesldes,  retired. 

viKMOirr 
Donald  A.  Frail,  Hartland,  Vt.,  in  place  of 
O.  M.  Lobdell,  retired. 

TXRCXNIA 

Randall  J.  Wllmarth,  Danville,  Va.,  In 
place  of  H.  G.  Gentry,  retired. 

Edna  A.  Josey,  Dlsputanta,  Ya,  In  plaoe  of 
J.  C.  Tomko,  retired. 

Charlie  M.  Jeffries,  Warrenton,  Va.,  In  place 
of  D.  W.  MoBett,  retired. 

Carol  B.  Miller,  Washington,  Vs.,  In  place 
of  W.  A.  Miller,  retired. 

WABHINOTON 

Lenard  A.  Smith.  Leavenworth,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  H.  B.  Dye,  deceased. 

Gordon  G.  Johnson,  Olympla,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  J.  F.  Leverlch,  retired. 

WEST   VntOINIA 

Boy  K.  Hatton,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  R.  A.  Pygman.  retired. 

John  W.  Almond,  MacArthur,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  L.  A.  Shrewsbury,  retired. 

Ivan  N.  Hunter,  Nltro,  W.  Vs.,  In  place  of 
R.  W.  Casto,  retired. 


WISCONSIN 

Richard  D.  Huttner,  Dresser,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  A.  J.  Fogerty,  retired. 

John  A.  Oberto.  Iron  Belt,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
V.  M.  Wilts,  retired. 

Sylvan  H.  Erlckson,  Luck,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
E.  A.  Kamholz,  retired. 

Joeeph  P.  Wergin,  McFarland,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  C.  A.  Thompson,  retired. 

Kathleen  M.  Blnk,  Malone,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  Augusta  Phalen,  retired. 

Frederick  L.  Stlch,  Stltzer,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  J.  R.  Keller,  deceased. 

WTOMnta 

Gene  R.  Staple  ton,  Guernsey,  Wyo,  in  place 
of  A.  W.  Crawford,  retired. 

Dwlght  8.  Despaln,  Lovell,  Wyo,  in  place 
of  P.  D.  Sims,  retired. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  7,  1966: 

Department  of  the  Navt 
Charles  F.  Balrd,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

VS.  Marine  Corps 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Ma].  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  having  been  designated.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  6332,  for  <»mmands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  tEe  President  to  be 
wltiiln  the  contemplation  of  said  section,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  Indicated  wfalle 
so  serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  Indicated,  subject  to  qxiaUflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  major  generalt 

Charles  F.  Ducheln 

Sidney  S.  McMath  « 

To  be  brigadier  peneraU 

Leland  W.  Smith 

Arthur  B.  Hanson 
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tm  TBB  Abmt 

The  nomliiAtlona  b«>gtnnlng  BolMrt  T.  Co- 
maau,  to  b«  captain,  and  ^n/itwy  Oomallua  If. 
Zlemann.  to  b«  Moond  lieutenant,  wblob 
DOfnlnatlooB  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  CoNoaieaioMAi.  Racoas  on 
rebruary  18,  1»00. 


Ik  TKi  Natt  amb  ilAMun  Conm 
The  nomlnatlona  beginning  Robert  I.  Baaa, 
to  be  captain  In  the  Nary,  and  ending  Rua- 
•ell  H.  Sutton,  to  be  first  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Ckxpe,  which  nomlnatlona  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoNaaxasioNAi.  Rscoao  on  February  31,  1066. 


In  TBI  ItAaiNC  OoBPa 

The  nominations  beginning  Elaine  T.  Car- 
vUle,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Paul  J.  Zohlen.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nomlnatlona  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  CoNoaxasioNAi.  Rkokd  on 
February  16,  19M. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Vanigm  Policy  of  ScIf-Intercst  and 
Sell-Help 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MAaaACHUSXTTS 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  March  7. 1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
appro(u;h  consideration,  again,  of  the 
challenging  subject  of  foreign  aid  and 
assistance  I  should  like  to  repeat  and  em- 
phasize my  past  convictions  and  urglngs 
that  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  these 
programs  to  be  sensibly  based  upon  the 
principles  of  American  self-interest  and 
the  demonstrated  willingness  of  the  re- 
cipients to  help  themselves. 

I  very  strongly  feel  that  most  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  firmly  believe  that  the  so- 
called  giveaway  era  should  be  rightly 
ended  and  it  is  only  good  sense  and  sim- 
ple Justice  to  ask  and  expect  that  the 
nations  we  have  aided  and  are  aiding  will 
fully  and  effectively  cooperate  with  us  for 
common  survival. 

Our  continued  assistance  to  countries 
who  have  become  fully  rehabilitated  and 
completely  revived  economically  should 
be  terminated  and  principally  directed  to 
those  nations  that  actually  need  help 
and  are  capable  and  disposed  to  use  that 
help  to  improve  their  farming  techniques, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  basic  industry. 
I  think  that  the  majority  of  our  citizens 
strongly  believe  in  charitable,  reasonable 
sharing  of  our  resources  with  less  fortu- 
nate countries  but  I  think  they  believe 
with  equal  emphasis  that  our  aid  should 
be  restricted  to  those  nations  that  dem- 
onstrate— not  simply  promise — founda- 
tion reforms  in  land  ownership  and  tax 
laws  that  hitherto  seemed  always  to  fa- 
vor the  wealthy  and  further  oppress  the 
poor. 

Another  implement,  of  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  new  foreign  aid  and  policy  posture, 
which  appears  very  wise  and  worthy  is 
the  food-for-freedom  program  being 
stimulated  to  Increase  American  agricul- 
ture exports  to  food-shortage  countries. 
The  st«Uistics  about  malnutrition,  par- 
ticularly in  the  children  of  the  develop- 
ing countries,  are  startling. 

Half  of  them  die  before  they  reach  their 
sixth  birthday  largely  because,  the  medi- 
cal men  tell  us,  their  undernourished 
bodies  cannot  combat  minor  childhood 
diseases.  Even  out  of  those  that  survive 
we  are  told  that  7  out  of  10  suffer  con- 
tinuously from  the  effects  of  malnutrition 
which  causes  physical  and  mental  re- 
tardation, certainly  we  are  starting  at 
the  foundation  when  we  help  to  pnverly 


feed  these  children  In  the  less  fortunate 
countries  and  certainly  we  should  re- 
quest, encourage,  and  welcome  the  con- 
tributions of  other  coimtrles  which  are 
also  blessed  with  agricultural  abundance. 
Let  no  one  ask  and  expect  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  do  it  all  alone  especially 
In  the  face  of  ever-increasing  tax  bur- 
dens being  placed  upon  them  for  domes- 
tic progress  at  home  and  military  in- 
volvement abroad. 

I  strongly  think  that  most  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  will  be  very  glad  to  ob- 
serve a  more  positive  attitude  in  our 
foreign  policy  and  more  hopeful  signs  of 
our  determination  to  provide  forward- 
looking  leadership  to  imderdeveloped 
countries  in  their  and  our  everlasting 
struggle  to  conquer  the  age-old  enemies 
of  us  all — tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and 
war  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency  of  sensible 
restriction  and  reform  in  the  creation  and 
application  of  our  foreign  aid  programs 
has  been  obvious  for  a  long  time  and  the 
sooner  we  respond  to  that  urgency  the 
more  ectonomical  and  efficient  our  pro- 
grams will  be  and,  I  dare  say,  the  more 
universally  respected  we  shall  become. 


Obserraace  of  Pnrin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiNoxs 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7. 1966 

Mr.   ANNUNZIO.     Mr.   Speaker,  the 

Jewish  holiday.  Purim,  this  year  was 
observed  yesterday,  March  6.  It  is  a 
significant  commemoration,  not  only  be- 
cause it  marks  the  anniversary  of  one  of 
a  long  series  of  persecutions  inflicted  on 
the  Jewish  people,  but  also  because  it 
marks  the  valiant  stand  of  the  Jews  in 
the  face  of  religious  discrlmiAations,  cul- 
tural repressions,  physical  tortures,  and 
even  the  horrors  of  attempted  genocide. 
Purlm  celebrates  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  of  Persia  from  a  plot  to  destroy 
them.  The  book  of  Elsther  relates  that 
Haman,  a  close  adviser  of  King  Aha- 
seurus,  convinced  the  King  to  designate 
a  date  on  which  all  Jews  would  be  killed 
for  allegedly  being  unfaithful  to  the 
state.  Ahaseurus'  Queen  was  Esther,  a 
Jewess  who  had  concealed  her  religion 
when  she  married.  When  shd  learned  of 
Haman's  plot,  she  told  Ahaseurus  that 
she  was  Jewish  and  that  she  would  Join 
her  people  to  die  with  them  if  he  signed 
the  decree.  Ahaseurus  instead  ordered 
his  adrlser,  Haman,  to  be  killed. 


On  February  4,  1965,  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  177  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  against 
the  i)ersecution  of  persons  by  Soviet 
Russia  because  of  their  religion.  It  b 
public  knowledge  that  Soviet  Russia  hat 
prevented  the  Jews  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain from  participating  in  the  traditioiu 
and  Institutions  which  have  long  been  an 
Integral  part  of  Judaism.  During  the 
Purlm  observance  it  is  fitting  for  us  to 
Join  together  in  renewing  our  efforts  to 
insure  religious  freedom  for  the  Jews, 
and  indeed  for  all  peoples,  who  wish  only 
to  practice  their  faith  without  interfer- 
ence and  harassment  from  more  power- 
ful neighbors. 

Passage  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 177  and  similar  legislation  would 
be  tangible  evidence  of  our  intentions 
and  would  reaffirm  to  the  Soviets  and  to 
all  nations  our  belief  that  mankind  the 
world  over  has  the  Inherent  and  inalien- 
able right  to  be  free  from  tyranny  and 
oppression. 


Massachosetts  HarsBfaed  by 
Mrs.  Murray 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHTraCTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  7. 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  was  visited  and 
harangued  by  an  avowed  atheist.  Mrs. 
Madalyn  Murray  was  very  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  Supreme  Court's  denial 
to  millions  of  American  youngsters  of  the 
right  to  pray  in  the  public  school.  She 
has  already  clearly  demonstrated  that 
this  was  no  isolated  instance  by  moving 
in  the  Maryland  courts  to  strike  down 
that  tax  exemption  which  religious  in- 
stitutions have  always  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States.  In  Boston,  hoping  for 
converts,  she  found  her  visit  turned 
rather  into  a  rallying  point  for  citizens 
from  across  the  Commonwealth  who 
have  banded  together  into  Massachu- 
setts Citizens  for  Public  Prayer.  Box 
1776,  Rutland,  Mass. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  question  her  privi- 
lege of  dissent.  But  I  do  question  the 
propriety  of  escalating  this  privilege  into 
a  right  to  dictate  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  what  they 
shall  or  shall  not  do  in  those  schools 
which  are  sustained  by  their  Ux  doUars. 
Democracy  has  never  had  cause  to  worry 


when  one  or  another  of  its  ic^tlzens  dls- 
ggrees  with  some  consensus.  | ; 

In  fact  the  habit  and  the  ability  to  ac- 
commodate dissent  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal glories  of  any  democracy.  But  this 
is  not  to  set  up  the  dissenter  as  an  arbiter 
tyrannizing  over  the  bulk  of  the  citizenry. 
Equal  protection  of  the  law  must  extend 
as  well  to  the  greater  as  to  the  lesser 
number  among  us.  Once  he  has  been 
given  his  right  to  sUence  or  abstention, 
to  allow  the  dissenter  to  determine  public 
policy  in  such  a  case  as  this  is  oligarchy 
pure  and  simple. 

I  believe  a  precedent  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  school  prayer  can  be 
found  in  the  Supreme  Court's  own  ded- 
jlon  in  the  matter  of  the  flag  salute. 
Here  the  Court  did  not  throw  out  the 
salute  altogether.  It  simply  said  that 
no  one  could  be  forced  against  his  con- 
science to  participate  in  It.  I  concur 
with  Dean  Erwin  Grlswold,  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  who  said  Court  action 
in  the  school  prayer  cases  wm  "abso- 
lutist" and  "thought  denylnf." 

The  motto  of  the  city  at  Boston,  as 
Rev.  Robert  G.  Howes  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity reminded  Mrs.  Murray  during  one 
of  her  appearances  in  New  England,  Is 
"Sicut  patribus,  sit  Deus  nobis."  As  He 
was  with  our  fathers,  let  God  stand  with 
us.  I  am  certain  that  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  those  I  represent  and  their  neigh- 
bors, religion  is  Indeed,  as  the  Nation's 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  once  expressed 
it,  "our  chief  national  asset."  I  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  them.  They 
are  deeply  troubled  at  the  removal  of  God 
from  the  public  classroom.  They  see 
clearly  that  this  removal  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  series  of  attacks  which,  un- 
less checked  once  and  for  all,  must  lead 
to  the  erosion  of  every  other  instance  of 
public  reverence.  They  want  action  now 
to  repeal  what  Mada^  Murray  stands 
for. 

I  urge  again,  as  strongly  as  I  can,  that 
all  Americans  who  share  my  belief  in  the 
validity  and  the  urgeiusy  of  public 
reverence  make  their  voices  heard  loud 
and  long.  At  least  as  loud  and  long  as 
was  the  voice  of  Madalyn  Murray  In 
Massachusetts  a  few  days  ago. 

My  own  position  has,  perhaps,  been 
best  expressed  by  two  men.  The  first  is 
professor  of  law  at  Fordham  University, 
Charles  E.  Rice,  who  write*  in  his  excel- 
lent book  "The  Supreme  Court  and 
Public  Prayer": 

I  beUeve  that  the  Court  wU|  find  Itself  Im- 
prUoned  by  Its  logic  and  that  the  American 
people  will  see  most  of  the  accustomed  religi- 
ous elements  of  public  life  eliminated  singly 
but  Inexorably.  •  •  •  We  are.  I  believe,  wtt- 
aesslng  the  erection  of  a  new  public  ortho- 
doxy— of  agnosticism.  It  la  an  orthodoxy 
destined  to  degenerate,  unlets  the  Court  Is 
checked,  Into  an  affirmative  secularism  bring- 
ing In  Its  train.  In  place  of  our  accustomed 
governmental  hospitality  to  all  religions,  a 
pubUc  policy  of  hostility  toward  thelsUc 
religion. 

The  second  is  that  of  Dean  Emeritus 
Henry  Van  Dusen  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary: 

The  corollary  In  both  law  and  logic  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  Interdiction*  U  In- 
••<»Pable.  prohlblUon  of  the  afflrmaUve 
••cognition  and  collaboration  by  government 
ftt  all  levels  with  all  organs  of  religions  In  all 


^ 


relationships  and  drcumatanoee.  A  con- 
sistent application  of  such  a  policy  would  in- 
volve a  revolution  In  the  Nation's  habitual 
practice  In  the  matter  of  religion.  •  »  • 
Nothing  lees  than  this  Is  at  stake. 

I  am  glad  that  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  listened  with  forbearance 
to  Mrs.  Murray.  I  am  even  happier  that 
so  many  of  than  have  Joined  the  fight  to 
restore  fully  and  proudly  the  right  to 
public  reverence. 


SUtement  on  Electoral  Collefe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA 
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Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  testified  on  the  subject  of  "Electoral 
College  Reform"  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

On  two  occasions,  first  on  February  1, 
1965,  and  again  an  January  20,  1066, 
President  Johnson  urged  the  Congress  to 
approve  a  constitutional  amendment 
abolishing  the  electoral  college. 

The  draft  of  a  proposed  electoral  re- 
form amendment,  which  the  President 
sent  to  the  Congress  last  year,  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  House  Joint  Resolution 
278. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  began  hear- 
ings a  week  ago  but,  as  it  happens,  I  was 
the  first  witness  to  testify  in  support  of 
the  basic  approach  to  electoral  college  re- 
form as  incorporated  in  the  President's 
proposal. 

In  most  respects,  I  think  this  proposal 
Is  a  sound  and  realistic  one.  However, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  subcommittee,  I  feel 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

Since  electoral  college  reform  should 
be  a  matter  of  great  concern,  not  only  to 
the  Congress  but  to  all  Americans,  I  am 
Including  the  text  of  my  prepared  state- 
ment in  the  Record  : 

STATDCXIfT    ON    ELBCTORAI.    OoLIXCB,    BT    BOtT 

Bakdstra,  U.S.  RrpaEMNTATTVK  FaoK  Iowa; 
BxjBitTTTKD    March    7,    1966,    to    Sttbcoii- 

MTTTKK    ON     CONSTTrUTIONAI.    AMXNDMSNTS, 
COMMnTEE   ON  TRB  JiTDICIAXT,  UJ3.  SENATK 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  am  here  today  to  express  my  con- 
viction that  P.  constitutional  amendment  Is 
urgently  needed  to  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  to  further  modernize  our  presiden- 
tial and  vlce-presldentlal  election  process.  I 
am  also  appearing  to  place  myself  on  record 
In  suppwrt  of  the  basic  approach  to  electoral 
reform  as  Incorporated  In  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 68  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  suggest 
some  possible  improvements  to  this  proposal. 

The  electoral  college,  in  my  view,  Is  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  orderly  and  democratic  govern- 
ment. This  opinion  Is  based  In  part  on  per- 
sonal  experience.  Nearly  2  years  ago,  I 
served  as  a  presidential  elector  for  my  home 
State  of  Iowa  and,  In  that  capacity.  I  had  the 
more  or  less  anonymous  dlstlnctloi?  of  being 
one  of  the  638  citizens  who  In  19S4  actually 
cast  ballots  for  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.    Having  parUcl- 


pated  myaelf  In  the  workings  of  the  electoral 
college.  I  can  say  with  some  authority  that 
the  Institution  Is  not  only  useless  but  dan- 
gerous. I  have  also  given  some  close  stud; 
to  the  way  In  which  the  electoral  college 
system  has  operated  In  the  past,  and  this  has 
further  convinced  me  that  our  Constitution 
today  contains  serious  defects  which  could 
at  some  future  date  turn  a  presidential  elec- 
tlon  Into  a  national  calamity. 

Consequently,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  wUl  approve  and  send 
to  the  States  for  ratification  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  remove  the  long-existing 
flaws  In  our  presidential  and  vlce-preslden- 
tlal election  process.  My  feeling  Is  that  such 
an  amendment  should  be  confined  to  making 
limited  reforms,  as  Is  the  case  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  68,  and  that  eCorts  to 
fundamentally  alter  the  basic  operation  of 
our  electoral  system  should,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  be  put  to  one  aide.  An 
amendment  aimed  at  limited  refcHm  would, 
I  think,  be  most  beneficial  If  It  were  drafted 
BO  as  to  (1)  abolish  the  electoral  college  and 
automatically  award  a  State's  total  electoral 
vote  to  the  presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal 
candidates  who  carry  the  State  and  (3)  re- 
duce to  the  very  minimum  the  chances  of  a 
presidential  election  being  thrown  Into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  now  provided  by 
the  Constitution,  or  Into  a  Joint  session  of 
the  Congress,  as  proposed  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58. 

The  electoral  college  and  the  contingent 
election,  as  the  provision  for  choosing  the 
President  In  the  House  Is  often  called,  are 
the  two  major  defects  In  the  Constitution  as 
It  relates  to  the  selecUon  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. Both  these  fiaws  can  be  removed  by  an 
amendment  which  would  In  no  way  en- 
danger our  present  two-party  system,  and 
which  would  simply  give  the  constitutional 
seal  of  approval  to  our  presidential  election 
process  as  It  U  expected  to  operate  today. 
And  I  firmly  beUeve  a  Umlted  reform  amend- 
ment of  this  sort  Is  critically  needed  In  order 
to  place  our  constitutional  provisions  for  the 
presidential  election  on  a  secure  and  demo- 
cratic footing.  Accordingly,  last  year  I  In- 
troduced such  a  proposed  amendment.  House 
Joint  Resolution  327,  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Since  then.  In  order  to  make  two 
technical  but  necessary  revisions.  I  have  re- 
Introduced  It  In  the  form  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  819. 

This  proposal.  In  agreement  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  68  would  make  no  sweeping 
changes  In  our  presidential  election  system. 
By  contrast  other  approaches  to  the  electoral 
colle«e  problem  would  make  fundamental, 
and  perhaps  even  revolutionary,  changes  In 
otir  existing  election  process.  These  alter- 
native proposals,  of  which  there  are  basicaUy 
three,  are  aU  aimed  at  aboUshlng  the  gen- 
eral ticket  system,  under  which  a  State 
awards  aU  Its  electoral  votes  to  the  presiden- 
tial and  vlce-preeldentlal  candidates  who 
carry  the  State. 

There  Is.  to  begm  with,  the  proposal  for 
the  direct  popular  election  of  the  President, 
thereby  eliminating  the  electoral  college, 
electoral  votes,  and  States  Unes  as  voting 
factors.  This  plan  has  the  merit  of  Insur- 
ing that  the  candidate  with  the  most  pop- 
ular votes  will  automatlcaUy  become  Presi- 
dent. It  Is,  m  fact,  the  only  proposal  that 
would  do  so.  However,  the  blunt  truth  Is 
that  this  proposal,  whatever  Its  virtues,  has 
almost  no  chance  of  adoption.  Electoral 
votes,  as  the  Constitution  has  always  pro- 
vided, are  awarded  to  States  on  the  basis  of 
their  representation  In  both  the  Ho\ise  and 
the  Senate.  Thus,  no  matter  how  small 
a  State's  population.  It  U  assured  of  at  least 
three  electoral  votes.  And  It  Is  hardly  likely 
that  the  smaUer  States  would  ratify  an 
amendment  abolishing  a  votaif  system 
weighted  in  their  favor. 

Secondly,  there  U  the  district  system  pro- 
posal.   Under    this,    the    electoral    coUege 
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would  b«  rstalnad,  but  with  tbe  exprcM  re- 
quirement tbat  elector*  credited  to  a  State 
on  tbe  baaU  of  Ita  representation  In  the 
House  be  elected  from  single-member  dis- 
tricts. Another  two  electors,  like  VB.  Sen- 
ators, would  be  chosen  In  a  statewide  vote. 
One  drawback  to  this  proposal  Is  that  It 
would  open  the  door  to  possible  gerryman- 
dering of  electoral  districts.  It  would  also 
divide  the  Nation  Into  481  separate  presi- 
dential voting  units,  as  compared  with  the 
SI  In  which  campaigns  are  now  conducted. 
Moreover,  there  Is  no  assiurance  tbat  the 
district  system  would  prevent  the  election 
of  Presidents  who  did  not  receive  the  most 
popular  votes. 

For  example,  a  study  by  Congressional 
Quarterly,  based  on  returns  from  congres- 
sional districts,  showed  that  Kennedy  would 
have  lost  the  1000  election  to  Nlzon  If  the 
district  system  had  been  in  effect.  Further- 
more, this  proposal  would  not  abolish  the 
general  ticket  universally.  For  in  Alaska, 
Delaware,  Nevada,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming, 
all  States  with  only  one  Congressman,  ths 
candidate  who  carried  the  State  would  re- 
ceive all  three  electoral  votes. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  proportional  plan. 
Under  this  proposal,  the  electoral  college 
would  be  abolished  and  a  State's  electoral 
votes  would  autonutlcally  be  awarded  to 
candidates  on  a  formula  pror>ortional  to 
the  popular  vote.  The  prlmarv  objection  to 
this  plan.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  that  it  could 
very  well  weaken  our  two-pAty  system. 
Unit  voting  by  States  serves  to  discourage 
Bealous  political  activity  among  minority 
factions,  since  they  have  little  chance  of  ob- 
taining enough  popular  support  in  any  State 
to  bring  them  electoral  votes.  However,  If 
the  proportional  voting  plan  were  In  ef- 
fect, this  moderating  influence  on  our  two- 
party    structure    would    be    removed. 

Third-party  movements,  by  obtaining  a 
small  number  of  electoral  votes  In  several 
States,  could  become  a  major  factor  In  the 
final  outcome  of  a  presidential  election. 
Thus.  In  my  view,  the  proportional  plan 
carries  with  it  the  risk  of  political  insUbil- 
Ity.  And,  as  with  the  district  system.  It 
would  not  necessarily  prevent  the  election 
of  a  "minority"  President. 

The  Congreeslonal  Quarterly  study  of  the 
1960  returns,  to  which  I  referred  earlier,  also 
showed  that  Nixon  would  have  won  over 
Kennedy  bad  the  proportional  plan  been 
used.  In  addition,  earlier  studies  have 
shown  that  the  proportional  plan  would 
have  resulted  In  the  election  of  "minority" 
Preaidents  in  1880  and  1800. 

Efforts  to  abolish  the  general  ticket  system 
have  been  made  repeatedly  in  the  past,  but 
always  without  success.  In  a  way,  this  is 
rather  Ironical.  For  there  Is  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  Constitution  requiring  a  State  to 
cast  iU  electoral  votes  by  the  general  ticket 
system.  And  yet  every  State  has  used  It 
since  1893.  when  Michigan  abandoned  It 
briefly,  and  for  partisan  reasons.  In  favor  of 
tbe  district  system.  Today,  our  presidential 
elections  are  conducted  on  the  assumption 
that  the  geneml  ticket  system  will  prevail 
across  the  entire  Nation,  and  that  each  State 
will  cast  Its  electoral  votes  In  one  unit.  To 
abolish  ths  general  ticket  system  by  consti- 
tutional amendment,  especially  as  propoaed 
by  the  district  or  proportional  plana,  would 
result  In  basic  alteraUooa  to  our  presidential 
•lection  process.  No  one  can  foresee  the 
resvilts  of  these  changes,  and  It  seems  to  me 
tbat  the  wisest  course  Is  to  refrain  from 
these  chang«s  until  we  can  be  fairly  certain 
of  their  resuiu. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  said  earlier,  there  are 
Mdous  defecta  In  our  constitutional  provi- 
sions for  tbe  presidential  election  which,  in 
tbe  naUonal  interest,  should  be  corrected. 
This  can  be  aoooonpUshed  by  means  of  a 
limited  reform  amendment.  In  my  view,  such 
■a  amendment  sbould  be  drafted  so  aa  to 


remove  the  following  flaws  In  our  Consti- 
tution: 

First,  presidential  electors  are  legally  tree, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  vota  for  anyone 
they  might  desire.  Thus,  there  is  always  the 
possibiUty  that  an  elector  will  substituta 
bis  own  particular  wishes  for  the  popular 
will  of  the  people.  This  has  happened  more 
than  once  In  our  history.  Electors  have 
broken  pledges  to  their  party  In  1820,  1824, 
1948,  1966.  and.  most  recently.  In  1960. 

The  1960  example  is  the  most  frightening. 
That  year  a  Republican  elector  from  Okla- 
homa, one  Henry  Irwin,  abandoned  Richard 
Nixon  and  cast  his  ballot  instead  for  a  man 
who  was  not  a  presidential  candidate  In  any 
of  the  States.  Worse  yet,  he  actively  sought 
to  Induce  other  Republican  electors  to  do 
likewise.  In  1961.  testifying  before  this  sub- 
committee. Mr.  Irwin  described  his  partici- 
pation In  a  coalition  movement.  The 
avowed  aim  of  this  movement,  he  admitted, 
was  to  obtain  enough  votes  In  the  electoral 
college  to  prevent  either  Kennedy  or  Nixon 
from  obtaining  the  Presidency,  and  to  send 
to  the  White  House  a  man  with  no  popular 
mandate  from  the  people. 

Fortunately,  this  movement  failed.  But 
this  incident  clearly  shows  that  the  electoral 
college  is  not,  as  Hamilton  affirmed  it  would 
be,  a  barrier  against  cabal.  Intrigue,  and  cor- 
ruption. Today,  It  Is  exactly  the  oppoelte. 
Moreover,  the  electoral  college,  as  the  1960 
Incident  pointa  out.  can  be  used  as  a  device 
by  political  extremists  seeking  to  thwart  tbe 
democratic  process. 

Second.  Stata  legislatures  retain  an  ab- 
solute power  over  the  appointment  of  elec- 
tors. The  Constitution,  under  article  11.  sec- 
tion 1.  provides  that  each  Stata  shall  appoint 
electors  In  such  marmer  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct.  In  the  early  days  of  tbe 
Republic,  electors  were  frequently  chosen  by 
Stata  legislatures.  The  Supreme  Court,  In 
an  1892  decision,  held  that  legislatures  still 
retain  this  power,  explaining  that  the  Court 
"can  perceive  no  reason  for  holding  that 
the  power  confided  to  the  States  by  the 
Constitution  has  ceased  to  exist  because  the 
operation  of  the  system  has  not  fully  realised 
the  hopes  of  those  by  whom  It  was  created" 
{McPherson  v.  Blacker,  146  U.S.  1,  88).  In 
other  words,  in  no  Stata  do  the  people  have 
a  constitutional  right  to  vota  for  presidential 
electors,  and  any  Stata  has  the  power  to  re- 
sume legislative  appointment  of  electors. 
Furthermore,  this  Stata  power  of  appoint- 
ment allows  legislative  enactment  of  laws 
permitting  the  use  of  unpledged  or  Independ- 
ent electors.  In  1960.  a  total  of  14  un- 
pledged electors  were  chosen  from  2  States, 
and  all  14  voted  for  the  candidate  of  Mr. 
Irwin's  coalition  movement.  The  chief 
danger  of  this  practice  Is  that  enough  un- 
pledged electors  might  be  chosen  in  a  close 
election  so  that  they  would  hold  the  balance 
of  power  over  the  outcome,  either  by  picking 
one  of  the  major  party  candidates  or  by  vot- 
ing for  a  third  person  and  throwing  the 
election  Into  the  House. 

Third,  a  presidential  candldata  mtist  ob- 
tain an  absoluta  majority  of  electc»-al  votes 
to  prevent  an  election  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Tl>e  House  has  been  called 
upon  to  decide  a  presidential  election  twice 
In  our  history,  once  In  1800  and  again  In 
1824.  On  the  first  occasion.  Aaron  Burr  was 
very  nearly  elected  President  over  Thomas 
Jefferson.  And  in  1824.  when  IS  of  the  24 
States  had  their  electors  chosen  by  tbe 
people,  Andrew  Jackson  obtained  a  plurality 
of  the  popular  votes  cast,  but  loet  tbe  elec- 
tion In  the  House  to  John  Q\ilncy  Adams. 

In  both  cases,  there  were  allegations  of 
Intrigue  and  vote-trading  in  the  House. 
There  is  general  agreement  today  that  selec- 
tion of  a  President  by  the  House  Is  highly 
undesirable,  particularly  under  the  present 
constitutional  provisions  for  the  contingent 
election.  Tlie  procedure  Is  hardly  demo- 
cratic, since  each  Stata  delegation,  regard- 


leas  of  slae,  has  only  one  vote  In  deciding 
the  outcome.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  ths 
election  of  the  President  requires  an  abso- 
luta majority  of  electoral  votes,  there  is  si- 
ways  the  danger  that  the  House  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  the  contest. 

This  danger  is  especially  acuta  when  strong 
tblrd-party  movements  arise,  or  when  a  presi- 
dential election  Is  decided  by  a  close  popular 
vota.  In  1948,  for  example.  If  Truman  had 
loet  less  than  siz-tanths  of  1  percent  of  hit 
vota  In  two  States,  the  election  would  have 
gone  to  the  House.  And  In  1960,  a  total 
shift  of  only  about  20,000  popular  votes  In 
two  States  would  have  left  Kennedy  with 
less  than  an  abeoluta  majority  of  electoral 
votes. 

If  adopted,  Senata  Joint  Resolution  58 
would  correct  all  but  one  of  these  defects. 
It  provides  for  abolishing  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  automatically  awarding  a  State'i 
electoral  votes  to  the  winning  candidate. 
This,  in  one  stroke,  would  remove  the  dangeri 
stamming  from  the  olBce  of  elector  and  the 
State's  absoluta  power  over  appointment  of 
electors.  It  also  provides  that,  if  a  presi- 
dential candidate  falls  to  obtain  an  absolute 
majority  of  electoral  votes,  tbe  election  will 
be  decided  from  among  the  three  leadlci 
candidates  by  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  with  each  Member  casting 
one  vota.  This  would  make  the  contingent 
election  more  democratic,  but  It  would  not 
in  any  way  lessen  tbe  danger  of  its  occur- 
rence. 

Since  my  feeling  is  that  the  danger  of  the 
contingent  election  should  be  reduced  to  tbe 
very  minimum,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
subcommittee  that  it  consider  the  provlsloni 
covering  it  as  contained  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 819.  Under  my  proposal,  the  candi- 
dates with  the  greatast  number  of  electoral 
votes,  whether  a  majority  or  a  plurality, 
would  automatically  be  declared  President 
and  Vice  President  aftar  a  routine  count  by 
tbe  Congress.  If  the  electoral  vote  ended  in 
a  tie,  which  Is  a  remota  possibility,  the  Sen- 
ata  and  House  of  Representatives,  sitting  in 
joint  session  and  with  each  Member  casting 
one  vota,  would  Immediataly  choose  tbe 
President  and  Vice  President  from  among 
the  candidates  with  the  greatest  and  equal 
ntunber  of  electoral  votes. 

As  I  see  it,  the  provision  for  election  by 
plurality  has  these  argumenta  in  its  favor: 

First,  It  would  give  the  greatest  possible 
assurance,  within  the  framework  of  a  llmlt»l 
reform  amendment,  that  the  electoral  vots 
count  will  reflect  the  reetilt  of  the  popular 
vota.  In  a  cloee  election.  It  is  always  poe- 
sible  that  the  presidential  candidate  with 
the  most  popular  votes,  and  who  as  such 
would  be  the  choice  of  the  people,  might 
nevertheless  fall  short  of  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  electoral  votes.  If  that  happened, 
the  people  would  not  have  electad  the  Presi- 
dent. And,  even  under  the  provisions  of 
Senata  Joint  Resolution  58.  It  cannot  be  laid 
with  certainty  that  the  Congress  would  be 
guided  by  the  resulta  of  the  popular  vote. 
There  would  always  be  tbe  danger  of  'cabal. 
Intrigue,  and  corruption,"  especially  if  the 
leading  candidate's  party  held  a  narrow  ma- 
jority in  the  Congress. 

Second,  it  would  discourage  divisive  efforU 
by  third  parties.  A  third  party,  even  with 
fairly  heavy  popular  backing,  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  elect  a  President.  But  It 
might  actively  work  to  frustrate  the  Novem- 
ber election,  throw  the  decision  into  thi 
hands  of  the  Congress  and.  in  this  way,  exert 
an  Infiuence  disproportionate  to  its  strength. 
The  contingent  elecUon.  as  provided  by  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  68.  would  be  decided 
among  the  three  leading  candidates,  which 
would  further  encourage  third -party  eflortt 
toward  an  Inconcltislve  general  elecUon. 
Election  by  either  a  pluraUty  or  majority  of 
electoral  votes,  rather  than  by  an  absolute 
majority  only,  would  render  such  tactic* 
fuUle  and.  in  the  procees.  strengthen  our 
two-party  system. 
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Third,  it  would  prevent  tbe  ^rUk.  of  an  in- 
tolerable situation  as  regards  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs.  If  a  close  election  denied 
the  leading  candidate  an  absolute  majority 
of  electoral  votes,  the  United  States,  lacking  a 
President-elect,  would  drift  from  November 
to  January  uncertain  as  to  the  next  occupant 
of  the  White  House.  And  so  would  the  rest 
of  tbe  world.  It  Is  not  hard  to  imagine  the 
dlfflculties  which  could  plague  us.  particu- 
larly If  a  sudden  International  crisis  arose 
before  the  Congress  could  elBct  the  next 
President. 

Fourth,  it  would  insure  this  orderly  ez- 
ehsnge  of  executive  power  froiti  one  admin- 
istration to  the  next.  A  President-elect, 
especially  if  he  Is  from  a  part^  returned  to 
power,  faces  an  enormous  task  after  the  No- 
Tsmber  election.  He  must  pick  a  Cabinet, 
appoint  other  high  officials,  tonsult.  plan, 
and  prepare.  He  must  do  all  this  In  the  rela- 
tively short  period  from  early  November  until 
the  January  inaugtu-atlon.  A  President 
chosen  by  the  Congress  would  be  denied 
this  time,  and  Instead  would  be  faced  with 
the  ImiKisslble  Job  of  organizing  a  new  ad- 
ministration within  a  few  weeks.  The  cer- 
tain result  would  be  delay  and  disorder  in 
the  executive  branch,  possibly  (or  months. 

Finally,  from  tbe  standpoint  of  practical 
politics,  election  by  either  a  pliuality  or 
majority  of  electoral  votes  would  not  change 
our  presidential  election  procees.  We  find 
nothing  harmful  in  sending  the  successful 
presidential  candidate  to  the  White  House 
with  a  plurality  of  popular  votes.  In  fact, 
some  of  our  greatest  Presidents  reached  office 
with  less  than  60  percent  of  tbe  pc^ular 
vote.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  "plurality 
President"  In  tbe  1860  election.  So  was 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  1912,  and  again  In  1916. 
So  was  Harry  Triunan  in  1948.  And  so  was 
John  Kennedy  in  1960.  If  wc  honor  the 
plurality  principle  as  to  the  popular  vote, 
which  is  considered  the  presidential  man' 
date,  there  is  no  logical  reason  why  we  shouli 
not  do  likewise  as  to  the  eleoDoral  vote* 

In  addition  to  the  plurality  provision.  I 
»Iio  would  Uke  to  suggest  to  the  subcommit- 
tee that  It  consider  revisions  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58  relating  to  the  flallowlng  sub- 
Jecu: 

1.  District  of  Columbia  presidential  vote: 
Under  the  23d  amendment,  adopted  in  1961, 
the  District  of  Columbia  obtained  the  right 
to  parUcipete  in  the  presidential  election. 
However,  Senate  Jcrfnt  Resolution  58  has  no 
provision  regarding  voting  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  ita  status  in  the  presidential 
elecUon  would  be  left  in  doubt  If  the  pro- 
posed amendment  were  adopted  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  This  problem  can  be  resolved,  as 
I  have  done  In  House  Joint  Resolution  819, 
by  simply  reworking  the  language  of  the  23d 
»mendment  so  as  to  conform  to  an  election 
TMem  in  which  the  electoral  college  nlavs 
Depart. 

2.  State  residency  requlremetita  for  presl- 
MntUl  elections:  Within  the  last  several 
Wre,  there  has  been  a  grovring  trend  toward 
oUte  legislation  allowing  newly  arrived  citi- 
zens a  shorter  term  of  reeideace  to  qualify 
w  voting  in  presidential  electtans.  At  least 
l»  States  now  have  laws  of  tills  sort.  The 
*heory  behind  them  is  sound,  since  the 
Preeldential  election  Is  of  national  scope,  and 
»  citizen  should  not  lose  his  right  to  par- 
ticipate simply  because  he  ha*  moved  from 
j»e  State  to  another.  Senat«  Joint  Reso- 
lution 68,  however,  provides  that  voting  In 
PW^ential  elections  be  limited  to  persons 
qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature, 
u  approved  in  this  form,  the  proposed 
•mendment  would  strike  down  the  more  Ub- 
«*l  residency  laws  now  existing.  To  preserve 
these  laws,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  add 
*.^'"'°''  allowing  State  legislntures  to  pre 


3.  Places  and  manner  of  bolding  presi- 
dential elections :  Senate  Joint  Resolution  56 
gives  the  Congress  authority  to  determine 
tbe  time  of  presidential  elections,  but  it  says 
nothing  as  regards  jurisdiction  over  the 
Dlaces  and  manner  of  bolding  tbe  elections. 
Thus,  it  is  silent  on  a  subject  involving, 
anoong  other  things,  the  determination  of 
contested  elections.  In  my  view,  it  would 
be  best  to  add  a  provision  giving  the  Con- 
gress and  the  States  concurrent  jiuisdlctlon 
over  the  places  and  manner  of  holding  pres- 
idential elections. 

A  precedent  for  such  a  provision  can  be 
found  In  article  I,  section  4,  of  tbe  Con- 
stitution, which  gives  the  Congress  and  the 
States  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  the  con- 
duct of  elections  to  the  House  and  Senate. 
It  may  be  tbat  the  Congress  would  leave  to 
the  States  statutory  authority  over  the  con- 
duct of  presidential  elections.  However, 
there  might  also  be  a  need  for  uniform  lavra 
on  some  matters  in  this  area,  especially  the 
determination  of  election  disputes.  In  that 
case,  the  Congress  would  need  to  draw  ita 
authority  from  the  Constitution,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  make  provision  for  that 
eventuality  in  any  amendment  abolishing 
the  electoral  college. 

By  way  of  clarification,  I  would  like  to  add 
that  I  see  no  technical  problems  with  regard 
to  the  24th  amendment,  which  bans  the  poll 
tax  in  Federal  elections.  On  February  2, 
1966.  I  placed  in  the  Conghessional  Record 
an  analysis  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58 
prepared  by  the  committee  on  Federal  legis- 
lation of  the  association  of  the  bar  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  analysis,  among  other 
things,  suggested  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 58  be  revised  so  as  to  avoid  any  argu- 
menta that  the  24th  amendment  would  no 
longer  apply  to  presidential  elections,  should 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  become  part  of 
the  Constitution.  At  my  request,  the 
erican  Law  Division  of  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
ress  has  prepared  a  memorandum  on  this 
question.  The  memorandum,  I  think, 
clearly  sbovro  that  the  24th  amendment,  both 
as  to  ite  language  and  Intent,  was  drafted 
so  that  the  ban  on  poll  taxes  would  continue 
to  apply  to  the  presidential  election  in  case 
the  electoral  college  were  abolished.  I  am 
submitting  both  tbe  ansJysls  and  the  mem- 
orandum to  tbe  subcommittee,  which  ipay 
wish  to  Include  them  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  again  my 
conviction  that  action  Is  needed  now  to 
abolish  the  electoral  college.  These  hear- 
ings, as  the  subcommittee  knows,  represent 
the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  efforts  to  reform 
an  electoral  system  which  has  never  func- 
tioned as  tbe  framers  of  the  Constitution 
Intended.  Unfortunately,  largely  because  of 
disagreement  as  to  tbe  method  of  reform, 
these  efforts  have  been  futile.  Even  so,  there 
is  general  agreement  tbat  something  should 
be  done  to  modernize  the  way  In  which  we 
elect  our  President.  Edward  S.  Corvrtn,  a 
leading  authority  on  the  Constitution,  has 
said: 

"On  no  problem  did  tbe  Convention  of 
1787  expend  more  time  and  effort  than  tbat 
of  devising  a  suitable  method  of  choosing  a 
President.  With  no  other  feature  of  the 
Constitution  did  they  express  greater  satis- 
facUon  than  on  the  method  finally  devised. 
It  is,  Hamilton  said  in  The  Federalist,  'the 
only  part  of  the  Constitution  not  condemned 
by  ita  opponenta.'  Actually,  no  feature  of 
the  Constitution  has  raised  more  difficulties 
in  the  past,  or  remains  at  this  moment  a 
graver  menace  to  our  domestic  peace." 

If  this  menace  is  to  be  removed,  the  first 
step  toward  success  is  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  limited  reform  amendment  such 
as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  68.  This  sort  of 
amendment,  I  think,  is  a  sound  compromise 

scrth.   1—  „"- °~" •"■"       between  what  may  seem  Ideally  desirable  and 

"«  leaser  qualifications  with  regard  to  what  is  realUtlcally  possible.  As  such,  there 
««Qency  in  presidential  elections.  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  ratified  by 
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the  States.  It  would  preserve  our  presiden- 
tial election  system  as  it  Is  expected  to  op- 
erate under  normal  circumstances,  but  at 
the  same  time  remove  the  subtle  dangers  In 
tbe  Constitution  which  some  day  could  lead 
to  disorder,  delay,  and  even  dlsastar.  Even 
if  tbe  risks  seem  small,  we  should  no  longer 
trust  to  luck  In  filling  the  highest  office  In 
the  land.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  this  sub- 
committee will  act  favorably  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58,  perhaps  making  some  of  the 
revisions  suggested  earlier,  and  that  tbe  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  will  do  likewise  before  thi* 
session  ends. 


QiampioB  of  At  Common  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
In  Philadelphia,  our  dlstingiiished  col- 
league, Santiaco  Polanco-Abreu,  of 
Puerto  Rico,  had  the  high  privilege  of 
dedicating  the  Ernesto  Ramos  Antonlni 
Development  Center. 

His  remarks  are  of  great  significance, 
as  they  pertain  to  a  patriot,  a  true  cham- 
pion of  the  common  man,  and  an  effec- 
tive contributor  to  the  public  institutions 
serving  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  believe  the  eloquent  but  humble  ex- 
pressions of  our  colleague  mr>y  serve  to 
promote  imderstandlng  across  the  span 
of  geography  which  separates  our  people 
physically,  but  never  spiritually,  and  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  include  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  : 

Speech  at  the  Ribbon-Cxtttino  Cexemont  To 
Dedicate  the   Eknesto   Ramos  Antonini 

CEKTEK,  PHn.ADEU>HIA,  Pa.,  Makch  6,   1966 

(By  Santiago  Polanco-Absbu,  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  honored  to 
speak  to  you  today  at  the  ribbon-cutting 
ceremony  to  dedicate  the  Ernesto  Ramos 
Antonlni  Development  Center. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  fine  work  being 
accomplished  by  tbe  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center.  To  this  community, 
especially  to  young  people,  this  center  brings 
hope  where  there  was  no  hope;  faith  where 
there  was  despair;  strength  where  there  was 
weakness.  From  the  material  point  of  view, 
it  is  making  it  possible  for  the  young  people 
of  this  community  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
to  develop  skills,  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  realize  just  rewairds  for  future 
efforts. 

The  founders  and  organizer*  of  this  cen- 
ter deserve  the  finest  congratulations  and 
praise. 

We  have  met  here  today  to  dedicate  a  par- 
ticular part  of  this  center  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  a  truly  great  and  unusual  man,  Ernesto 
Ramos  Antonlni,'  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to 
praise  him  as  much  as  to  learn  from  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mighty  oak  was 
struck  and  fell  and  that  then  there  was  a 
silent,  empty  place. 

In  a  sense  this  is  true  of  tbe  man  whose 
memory  we  honor  today  in  this  dedication. 
He  was  struck  down  in  the  vigor  of  his  life, 
and  he  was  sorely  missed,  because  be  was 
sorely  needed  by  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people 
and  their  institutions,  which  bad  come  to 
rely  on  him. 

The  accompllshmenta  which  he  carved  in 
the  time  allotted  him  were  so  fundamental, 
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•o  awcnlflowit,  ao  graftt,  kbA  so  MMfurlng 
that  their  aSAeti  w«  balac  fait  In  Pnarto 
Rleo  M  tboogh  IM  war*  atUl  wttb  «a  aad 
gulcUiig  oa. 

Tbara  waa  a  graatnaaa  about  Ramoa  An- 
toBlnl.  nta  Almighty  endowed  htm  rtohly 
with  many  and  varlad  talenta,  and  with  \m- 
uaual  enerfy.  Ramoa  Antonlnl  naed  tham 
wlaely  and  nnaatflahty  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  he  loved. 

Who  w«ra  tbeae  peoplef  They  were  the 
youngatara  In  the  high  aohool  where  he 
taught  aa  a  young  man.  They  were  the  plant 
and  field  laborers  who  were  to  gain  from  the 
strength  of  his  helping  hand.  They  were 
people  In  trouble  who  needed  and  got  justice 
from  the  courts  through  hla  noble  and  skill- 
ful repraaantatloni  as  a  lawyer.  They  were 
the  peoplea'  representatives  In  the  legis- 
lative assembly  who  were  Inspired  by  his 
magnlfloent  teadershlp  aa  speaker  of  the 
houae.  They  were  the  peaaanta  who  bene- 
fited from  a  social  program  InqUred  by  him 
to  provide  fresh  milk  at  the  dinner  table  of 
poor  people.  They  were  the  barefoot  school- 
boys who  received  shoes  by  legislation  ap- 
proved under  his  sponsorship.  They  were 
the  artlata  who  reoelved  his  friendship,  help, 
and  Inspiration.  They  were  even  the  patrons 
a<  a  small  movie  houae  in  Rto  Pledras  in  the 
days  of  the  sUent  cinema  where  as  a  young 
man  he  played  the  piano  to  create  the  mood 
a(  thefllma. 

The  mighty  oak  fell,  and  then  there  waa  a 
■Uent,  empty  place. 

To  be  Bure,  there  was  shocked  sUence.  when 
ttila  man  of  the  people  waa  taken  so  suddenly 
from  them  who  loved  and  needed  blm  so 
mneh.  It  waa  a  sad,  amotherlng,  aching, 
tearful  allenoe.  And  yet  Ramoa  Antonlnl 
Uvea — tbroogli  the  prlnelplaa  he  estabUahed 
la  the  leglaUtlve  aasambly;  through  the  lawa 
atlll  pmvalllng  for  which  he  waa  reqwnalbla; 
through  the  labor  unions  thAt  he  formed; 
through  his  lasting  contributions  to  the 
pabllo  school  system;  through  hla  teachings 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo  of  all  agea 
through  hla  mxialo;  and  not  leaa,  through  hla 
loving  memory  and  continued  tnaptratlon  of 
this  great  m*n. 

Bamoa  Antonlnl  la  probably  beat  remam- 
barad  for  thrae  outatandlng  talenta — thoae  of 
a  lawyer,  of  an  orator,  and  of  an  artist.  As  a 
lawyer,  hla  ability  and  accompUahmsnta  were 
legend.  Aa  an  orator,  he  oould  sway  an  audi- 
ence as  few  peraooa  In  our  history.  As  an 
artist,  he  loved  beauty  and  nature:  he  poa- 
seaaed  an  orohaatral  and  harmonic  tempera- 
ment; and  the  gift  of  a  sensitive  soul.  In 
thinking  of  him,  I  recall  Bmeraon:  '^ost 
men  act  from  motlvea  of  external  oompul- 
alon:  few  are  strongly  and  steadily  Inaplred 
from  within."  Bspeelally  these  words, 
*^itr<mgly  and  steadily  inaplred  from  within." 
•re  words  that  best  deserlbe  him. 

The  mighty  oak  fell,  and  then  there  was  a 
silent,  empty  place. 

This  la  true  of  Ramoa  Antonlnl.  But  the 
leasona  he  taught  endure  In  the  hearts  and 
mlnda  of  the  working  people  of  Puerto  Rloo 
for  whom  he  fought  so  hard.  Perhapa  It  is 
bscaxMS  this  dedicated  man  haa  his  origin  in 
bumble  beglnnlngi  and  had  taated  the  dla- 
appointmsnta  that  come  from  poverty  that  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  working  man  and  the 
poor.  He  quickly  became  their  leader.  Over 
and  over  again  he  repeated  the  can  for  unity 
In  the  labor  ranks  untn  the  call  was  heard 
and  nndei stood  and  heeded.  He  showed  the 
wwksis  how  to  fight  for  their  rights.  He  was 
^sponsible  for  aetttng  minimum  imtea  of  pay 
for  houi^  or  dally  toll. 

On  oos  oooaslon,  he  even  went  into  the 
cansfisUlB  to  Isad  a  strlks  which  was  to  para- 
tyna  ths  sugar  eentrala  and  result  finally  In 
an  iaUndwlds  labor  oontraot  by  collective 
agreamaat.  On  anothsr  occasion,  he  was 
tfioekad  to  learn  how  Isndsra  were  azploitlng 
the  workers  by  charging  the  most  usurloos 
tntarwt  rstas  so  that  the  laboms  became 
mired  tn  debt.    Thus,  he   con- 


ceived the  establishment  of  a  workers  hank 
through  ptonaering  legislation  The  Work- 
ers BaiA  ^»m  been  anolalmart  as  one  at  the 
most  advanced  flnanrtal  Inslltwtlnns  In  this 
bamlsplMTC.  Tto»  bank,  astabUahad  only  a 
few  yaaia  ago,  alraarty  tanks  fourth  among 
aU  flwaiMTlal  hausss  in  Puerto  RIso.  The  VS. 
Oovemmsnt  has  shown  its  Interest  In  using 
this  Institution  of  Ramos  AntonlnTs  crea- 
tion as  an  example  for  all  Latin  AnMrlcan 
oountrlea. 

The  mighty  oak  fall,  and  then  there  was 
a  silent,  empty  place. 

Tea,  the  voice  of  Don  Ernesto  Is  gons  from 
us.  but  the  foundations  he  built  endure  aa 
Gibraltar.  He  was  one  of  the  most  Influen- 
tial of  the  group  of  orlglnatois,  creators,  and 
builders  at  a  new  concept  within  the  X3B. 
political  system.  He  contributed  tjrtlllantly 
to  the  eetabtlshment  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico — to  ita  structure,  Ita  organisa- 
tion, and  Its  purpose. 

Aa  we  gather  today  to  pay  tribute  to  o\jr 
beloved  friend,  we  must  indeed  be  grateful 
for  the  legacy  that  he  leavea  us — the  legacy 
of  a  life  richly  Uved  and  dedicated  to  that 
which  gives  hope  and  courage. 

It  is  a  legacy  which  has  meaning  for  us 
here  today  at  this  place  and  at  this  time. 
Parhapa  of  all  his  contributions,  the  moet 
lasting  la  the  leaaon  he  taught,  that  poverty 
la  no  Insurmountable  barrier  to  opportunity 
and  suooaaa;  that  man  should  have  dignity 
in  his  soul,  and  that  be  must  have  hope  for 
the  future  and  take  pride  in  what  he  Is  able 
to  aocompllah  in  the  present:  that  each 
should  give  sotnethlng  of  hlms«^lf  to  others: 
that  in  this  way  each  accomplishment  can 
be  multiplied  and  multiplied  again. 

The  Institution  which  we  meet  here  to 
dedicate  is  In  the  true  Image  of  Emeeto 
Ranxoe  Antonlnl.  For  many  to  whom  op- 
portunity might  not  otherwise  come.  It  will 
provide  the  threahold  from  today  to  all  the 
tomUTOws. 


Stop  ^  Thtft  of  Don  uJ  Cat! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

0* 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIYES 

Monday.  MarOi.  7. 1866 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  regulate  the 
traffic  In  dogs  and  cats  that  are  aold  for 
srtmtiflf!  research  purposes. 

Recent  articles  In  life  magazine  and 
other  publications  have  detailed  the 
shocking  operating  procedures  of  some 
dealers  In  such  animals — theft,  brutality, 
deception.  Surely  we  can  preserve  the 
health  and  lives  of  animals  legally  in- 
tended for  research.  Surely  we  must 
protect  the  thousands  of  household  pets 
stolen  ea<d)  year  and  the  families  who 
love  them. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
animal  dealers  '^nd  the  inq^ectlon  of 
their  facilities  and  records,  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  promulgate 
standards  governing  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  re- 
quires that  research  facilities  obtain  ani- 
mals only  from  licensed  dealers. 

Such  legislation  should  go  ftu-  In  elim- 
inating conditions  which  are  an  affront 
to  both  personal  and  business  ethics  and 
a  illswiiiliii  to  the  quality  of  scientific 
reaeareh  In  this  oountary.  I  hope  that  Im- 
mediate action  will  be  taken  tqr  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress. 


n*  Great  Sodety  Cats  LaMMtfa^ 
CoUec*  ami  Vnrttwkf  Faads 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUS 
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IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  7. 196S 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRs,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  O.  Meredith  Wilson,  president 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  other 
correspondence  of  President  Wilson  all 
relating  to  the  hardships  that  will  be 
suffered  by  the  University  of  Minnesota 
If  funds  under  the  Land-Orant  College 
Act  are  not  restored  in  the  fiscal  1967 
budget 

llie  1967  Federal  budget  proposes  a  cut 
of  more  than  $20  million  In  Instructional 
and  research  fimds  for  the  68  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities.  This  leaves 
only  $50,000  per  State  for  Instructional 
use  and  in  some  States  it  would  be 
divided  between  two  Institutions.  Ilie 
agricultural  research  funds  would  be  cut 
20  percent,  even  though  the  administra- 
tion says  we  must  help  meet  the  world 
food  crisis  by  exporting  our  agricultural 
technology. 

There  are  no  funds  to  replace  this 
money.  It  is  too  late  for  the  colleges  to 
appeal  to  their  State  legislatures  because 
most  legislatures  are  not  meeting  this 
year.  All  of  the  land-grant  colleges  will 
have  trouble  replacing  the  money. 

May  I  again  remind  my  colleagues  that 
for  a  century,  educators,  Congressmen, 
and  the  public  at  large  have  hailed  the 
Land-Orant  Act  as  the  keystone  of  Fed- 
eral participation  in  higher  education. 
Urnvsasmr  or  lIiMitxaoTA, 

OmCB  OF  THS  PaXSDCMT, 

JflnneapoUs.  Minn,,  Ftbruary  21,  im. 
Hon.  Ai.«xaT  H.  Qujm, 
Hout*  of  Repre»entativ€*. 
New  Uoute  Office  Building. 
Washinifton.  D.C. 

DsAB  Ma.  Qois:  I  am  writing  to  alert  7<"> 
to  the  hardships  that  wUl  be  suffered  by  tbe 
University  of  Mlnneeoto  if  certain  omUstoos 
In  President  Johnson's  1M7  budget  are  not 
restored.  A  crippling  blow  to  instructional 
programs  of  the  unlverUty  would  accompaajr 
the  propoeed  decline  of  Morrill -Nelson  and 
Bankhead-Jonea  funds  available  to  tbs 
unlveralty.  Propoaed  is  a  decline  from 
$381,144  available  currently  to  SSO.OOO  in  ths 
coming  Oscal  year.  This,  In  the  face  of  grow- 
ing enrollment  pressures.  Is  catastrophic. 

The  MorrUl-Nelson  and  Bankhead -Jones 
funds,  also  known  aa  land-grant  funds,  ar« 
used  exclusively  for  the  support  of  teaching 
positions.  Kleven  unite  In  our  college  of 
agriculture,  foreatry,  home  economics,  in- 
■tltuU  of  technology,  and  ooUege  ci  Uberal 
srta  uae  such  funds.  In  home  economics,  i<* 
example,  more  than  16  percent  of  our  teach- 
ing budget  oomea  from  these  sources.  Many 
<A  tbeee  dollars  are  employed  for  tenure  posi- 
tions. Thus,  even  If  svich  a  reduction  is  de- 
alrable  In  the  long  run.  a  position  that  we 
Btroogly  dispute,  a  reducUon  of  thU  magni- 
tude on  such  abort  notice  places  land-graat 
educational  Institutions  In  an  almost  Im- 
possible fiscal  altuatton. 

We  are  further  dlstresaed  by  declines  to 
Pederal  assistance  for  reaaarch  at  State  in- 
stltatlons  (Hatch  funds).  A  decline  of  " 
percent  m  tWs  assistance,  totaUng  SlW.ow 


for  the  liflnnesota  Experiment  Station,  Is 
outlined  In  the  new  budget.  The  effect  on 
tenured  personnel  and  their  research  cotUd 
create  chaotic  situations.  We  feel  duty- 
bound  to  Impress  upon  you  the  adverse 
effect  the  propoeed  reductions  would  have 
on  reeearch  work  that  is  critical  to  the  State 
tnd  the  Nation.  A  reduction  In  agricultural 
nsearch  funds  at  this  time,  when  world 
tttentlon  is  l>elng  increasingly  directed  to  a 
world  food  crisis,  seems  particularly  Incon- 
gruous to  us. 

My  conversations  aimed  at  discovering 
motives  behind  this  change  In  policy  from 
formula  support  of  research  to  grant  support 
of  research  have  troubled  me.  The  implica- 
tions seem  to  have  been  that  the  grant 
reeearch  in  space  science  or  under  the  Na- 
tional Science  Poundatlon  "he^  been  more 
lucceesful  than  agricultural  research.  I  am 
t  great  admirer  of  what  has  been  done  by 
mese  Federal  agencies  and  What  has  been 
done  by  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 
But  as  an  historian  I  think  the  record  Is 
clear.  American  achievements  In  agricul- 
ture are  our  most  Impressive  achievements 
tnd  perhapa  our  strongest  Weapon  against 
propaganda  of  Communist  countries. 

Oxir  agricultural  progress  has  been  based 
upon  agriculture  reeearch  that  has  been  sup- 
ported through  the  Hatch  Act  formula.  I 
Snd  it  hard  to  understand  why  Federal  policy 
would  want  to  abandon  a  clearly  successful 
policy  which  has  given  us  unquestioned 
leadership  for  other  policies  where  our 
leadership  is  still  in  dispute. 

Proposed  changes  in  the  administering  of 
cooperative  extension  funds  worries  us  as 
well.  Suggested  changes  call  for  a  shift  in 
tlO  million  in  support  from  institutional 
allocation  to  allocation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  feel  this  suggested  shift  does 
an  injustice  to  men  administering  our 
igrlcultural  extension  programs.  We  are 
particularly  proud  of  the  abllUty  of  our  Min- 
nesota Extension  Service  to  gage  correctly 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  State  and 
devise  programs  to  serve  these  needs.  We 
do  not  favor  the  change.  We  want  you  to 
know,  however,  that  our  pooltion  is  based 
opm  the  lUkture  of  funding  and  not  upon 
the  direction  of  propoeed  program  adjust- 
ments. As  you  know,  the  University  of 
Kinnesota  has  been  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  community  and  resource  develop- 
ment programs. 

Attached  are  documents  dealing  in  more 
detail  with  the  concerns  we  have.  May  I 
remind  you  of  the  dlfflcultles  faced  by  your 
university  if  these  funds  are  interrupted  and 
Mge  you  to  restore  them  when  the  bill 
comes  before  you.  This  matter  should  t)e  of 
grave  concern  not  only  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  university  but  to  aU  Mlnnesotans. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  MsasDiTH  fVn.8oif , 

President. 


Pre» 

FSBBTT.lBT   18, 


lS6fl. 


Dr.  Hasolo  Hows, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dt*B  Dm.  Hows:  It  is  my  purpose  to  ex- 
press to  you  grave  concern  over  proposed  cuts 
to  Federal  appropriations  for  Instructional 
Vntniam  In  the  land-grant  Institutions  as 
wwaled  in  President  Johnson's  1967  budget. 
Cut*  propoeed  would  deal  a  crippling  blow 
to  the  Instructional  programs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mlnneeota. 

This  institution  currently  rMelvea  slightly 
to  excess  of  $281,000  annually  In  Morrlll- 
■Mson  and  Bankhead-Jones  funds.  These 
funds  comprise  a  significant  and  an  essen- 
oal  part  of  the  Institution's  Instructional  re- 
""rees  and  many  of  the  tnnds  support 
wnured  positions.  The  ncrwly  proposed 
™««et  auggeeta  a  reduction  of  theee  funda 
»MO,000  thereby  alashlng  more  than  $281.- 
ww  M  ontleal  funding  for  Inajtruction. 


It  aeems  Incongruous  that  this  propoeed 
reduction  of  Pederal  support  should  come 
at  a  Ume  when  the  Federal  Government 
seems  to  be  seeldng  acceptable  ways  to  help 
meet  demands  for  expansion  of  instruction 
on  university  campuses.  Our  own  Institu- 
tion, for  example,  lias  experienced  a  doubling 
of  enrollment  In  the  past  11  years. 

Undergraduate  enrollment  has  Increased 
sharply  from  over  20,000  in  1954  to  more 
than  42,000  in  1906.  Our  concern  l>ecomee 
even  more  pronounced  when  we  recognise 
that  the  total  number  of  college-age  youth 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  risen  from 
nearly  167,000  in  1964  to  over  232.000  in  1965. 
During  the  same  period  ptersons  attending 
colleges  in  Minnesota  have  risen  from  over 
38,000  to  over  90,000  with  projections  call- 
ing for  further  Increases  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  light  of  projections  of  continued  In- 
creases In  Mlnnesotans  desiring  college 
training,  and  in  light  of  the  significant  pro- 
portions of  these  people  served  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  we  are  alarmed  by  the 
suggestion  that  Federal  instruction  funds  be 
curtailed.  Clearly  such  a  curtailment  would 
marliedly  impair  the  ability  of  this  land- 
grant  institution  to  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

May  I  urge  that  every  step  possible  be 
taken  to  bring  about  a  reinstatement  of  the 
instructional  funds  In  the  1967  budget.  In- 
deed, increases  rather  than  curtailments  are 
in  order  for  the  health  of  instructional  pro- 
grams in  the  land-grant  institutions  of  the 
country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  MnsorrB  Wn.soif, 

President. 

Statement  bt  the  ExBcimvE  CoMMrrrEE  of 
THE  Association  RsGAaoiNo  Proposed  Fes- 
EKAL  BuDorrAST  Ctrrs  in  Funds  roa  Land- 
Grant   iNSTmmONB 

The  executive  conunlttee  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Iiand- 
Grant  Colleges  views  with  surprise  and  shock 
the  proposals  In  the  1967  budget  for  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  $20  million  in  instruc- 
tional and  reeearch  funds  going  to  the  68 
land-grant  institutions,  and  for  a  shift  of 
$10  million  In  support  of  cooperative  exten- 
sion programs  with  the  U.S.  I>epartment  of 
Agriculture,  from  Institutional  allocation  by 
formula  to  Pederal  allocation. 

The  executive  committee  feels  that  the 
implications  of  these  actions  are  of  great 
concern  to  the  98  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  to  higher  education  generally. 

Relationships  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  land-grant  Institutions,  In 
which  for  more  than  a  century  desirable 
national  objectives  have  been  accomplished 
with  a  maximum  of  institutional  Independ- 
ence and  decentralized  decisionmaking,  have 
long  been  hailed  as  a  model  of  Federal-State 
relationships  in  education.  An  across-the- 
board  modification  of  theae  institutionally 
related  programs,  at  a  time  when  Federal 
aupport  of  higher  education  is  being  In- 
creased in  federally  selected  categories,  may 
be  viewed  as  raising  fundamental  philo- 
sophic issues.  We  were  of  the  opinion  that 
these  were  not  fully  understood  or  considered 
under  the  unusual  conditions  which  sur- 
rounded preparation  of  the  1967  budget. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  instructional 
and  reeearch  funds  of  more  than  $20  mUUon 
represents  more  than  2,000  faculty  members 
and  if  put  in  terms  of  endowment  represent 
a  capital  of  $400  million.  The  Pederal  In- 
structional funds  cut  is  particularly  disturb- 
ing in  terms  of  the  programs  of  the  16  land- 
grant  institutions  predominantly  attended 
by  Negro  students.  A  more  detailed  discus- 
sion of  each  item  appears  below. 

TEACHINO   FUNDS 

The  budget  propoees  a  reduction  of  nearly 
$12  million,  or  80  percent,  in  Pederal  appro- 
priations for  the  "further  endowment"  of 
the    Instructional    programa    of    the    land- 


grant  Institutions.  Theee  annual  appropri- 
ations, administered  by  the  VS.  Office  of 
Education,  are  for  instruction  or  Instruc- 
tional materials  in  the  natural  sciences, 
mathematics,  engineering,  agriculture,  and 
related  subjects.  They  were  initiated  bf 
\inanimous  act  of  Congress  in  1890  in  legis- 
lation introduced  by  Senator  J.  S.  Morrill. 
of  Vermont,  tor  the  purpose  of  placing  these 
Institutions  on  a  firm  instructional  founda- 
tion "for  as  long  as  this  Nation  shall  live." 
As  recently  as  1960,  Congress  reviewed  this 
program  and,  by  unanimous  action  in  both 
Houses,  increased  Its  support  from  $6  to  $14.5 
million  annually,  based  on  Inflation  and 
population  growth  since  the  last  review. 
The  proposed  reduction  is  the  equivalent  of 
1,200  faculty  meml>ers  and  at  least  18.000 
students,  at  a  time  when  enrollments  are 
at  an  all-time  high  and  increasing  rapidly, 
and  students  being  denied  admission  for 
lack  of  adequate  staff.  The  budget  message 
states  ttiat  these  funds  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  other  Pederal  aids  for  higher 
education. 

This  statement  represents  a  gross  lack  of 
Information  on  current  Federal  funds  relat- 
ing to  higher  education.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  substantial  programs  to  help 
students  get  Into  college.  It  helps  buUd 
buildings,  construct  educational  television 
faculties,  and  purchase  equipment.  It  fi- 
nances a  wide  variety  of  research  programs. 
But,  aside  from  the  modest  amount  it  now 
proposes  to  eliminate,  it  nowhere  helps 
finance  the  central  function  of  instruction 
of  the  undergraduates  alx>ut  which  there  is 
so  much  national  concern  today. 

We  note  particularly  the  Impact  of  the 
propoeed  cut  on  the  16  land-grant  institu- 
tions predominantly  attended  by  Negro  stu- 
dents, which  involves  a  reduction  in  instruc- 
tional support  of  mwe  than  $1  million,  r^- 
resentlng  more  than  100  staff  members  at 
current  rates  and,  through  them,  some  1,600 
students.  This  is  the  equivalent  to  a  16-  to 
20^percent  reduction  in  next  fall's  freshman 
class  at  these  Institutions,  unless  the  funds 
are  replaced  from  other  sources — emergency 
appropriations  from  State  legislatures,  many 
of  which  are  not  In  session  and  some  of 
which  meet  only  biennially,  or  increase  In 
student  fees  and  tuition.  In  several  insti- 
tutions, the  Federal  support  proposed  to  l>e 
withdrawn  represents  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  funds  going  to  the  institutions.  In 
one  case,  it  represents  one-foiuth  of  the  en- 
tire instructional  budget. 

AOSICULTXnLAL  BKSXARCH 

The  proposed  reduction  of  $8Ji  million 
in  research  funds  for  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  land-grant  institutions, 
coupled  with  a  substantial  reduction  in  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  research  funds, 
Is  shocking  at  a  time  when  our  concerns  are 
turning  from  agricultiiral  surpluses  to  possi- 
ble shortages,  and  Food  for  Peace  is  being 
etnphasized  as  never  l>efore.  The  actual  re- 
duction In  federally  supported  research 
amounts  to  substantially  more  than  20  per- 
cent, alnce  resetuch  coats  increase  at  the 
rate  of  5  to  0  percent  a  year.  This  la  the 
spigot  theory  of  research:  Under  this  theory 
one  simply  turns  on  the  spigot  when  research 
results  are  needed,  and  results  flow  forth. 
Tlien  one  turns  off  the  spigot  until  more  re- 
sults are  needed.-  Unfortunately  science  has 
not  reached  the  point  at  which  faculty  mem- 
bers and  their  families  may  t>e  stockpiled 
pending  the  development  of  a  food  crisis  in 
which  their  talents  are  urgently  needed.  Nor 
can  research  assistants  forced  to  ttun  to 
other  careers  be  quickly  retrained  or  redi- 
rected. 

COOnOtATIVS  SXTXMSIOH  WOBX 

The  propoeal  f<»'  a  shift  of  $10  million  in 
support  of  the  cooperative  extension  pro- 
gram of  the  land -grant  Institutlona  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  from  Institu- 
tional allocation  to  Pederal  allocation  la 
described   as  for  the   purpose   of  assurlnff 
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IncTMMd  ooDoantrktion  of  affort  on  nukl 
oommnnity  <toT*lopcn«nt  «iid  «ofk  with  tarn- 
inooiiM  tumdlim.  Tb*  ob)«oUv*  U 
wortby,  the  nMOkod  nwrmiTy  uid 
•tT»bl*.  TtM  Uad-fraat  laMtuttoiw  bmw 
ploDMNd  the  vork  of  rurml  aaauBumltf  d»> 
TvlopoMBt  aad  ibtflMI  raaouraM  to  thta  anm 
and  to  work  with  lov-lnoooM  famlllM.  tn  fall 
cooparrtloa  and  «on«altatloB  with  tiM  UB. 
D«p«rtaMnt  of  AgjIetUtura.  Tbay  h*T«  also 
repe>t<dly  urfMI  additional  Fedarml  aaalat- 
anoc  for  thU  work,  wMeh  ha*  not  boen  forth- 
oomlnf.  Th*  tmpUcatloiu  of  chang*  from 
ooop«r*tlT«  oonsulUtlon  to  Federal  dlrectloo 
an  dleturblag,  lo  aay  the  least. 
oowcLunoef 
W«  woold  amphaalaa  that  the  need  for  ao- 
tlon  la  Immediate  and  erttloal.  Paoolty  ar- 
rangementi  for  the  oomlnc  Mademle  year 
moat  nonxuUly  be  made  within  the  next  3  or 


t  montba. 

a  Waniilal  fnadlnc  baata  and  do  not  meet  thta 
yMT.  In  tb«  sobaUntUd  auOorlty  of  othan 
appraprtattona  aetloaa  have  already  bean 
oonetaded  or  will  be  wtthln  a  hrtat  period, 
leavtnc  no  MaUaUe  aooroe  at  funda  for  aup- 
pott  of  the  faralty  poelttont  InTolved  In  the 
proposed  Fedval  budget  cut. 

The  following  member*  of  the  eneoullTe 
committee  of  the  aseodatlon  participated  In 
the  meeting  at  which  the  abore  atataniient 
waa  nnanlmouBly  agreed  on:  President  David 
D.  Henry,  University  at  nilnola,  ohalnoan; 
President  Bdgar  P.  Shannon,  Jr.,  UnlverMty 
of  Virginia,  prealdent  of  the  aaaocUtlon; 
Prestdant  Jamss  H.  Jensen,  Oregon  State 
University,  pnsldant-elect:  Prestdsnt  LswU 
O.  Dowdy,  Agricultural  and  Technical  Ool- 
Isge  of  North  Carolina;  President  Mason 
Oross.  Rutgers  University;  President  Fred  H. 
Harrington,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Preel- 


AB  lsiid.truit  tawtltottana^. 

AJsbaiBs: 

Vyicuhon 

Aabom  Unlf nrily 

AtMkK  UnlvwsttyerAiMka 

Artsooa:  Dnlv«nlt7  o(  Artoona. 


FvndMfar 
luttruetiim 
undheUUia 

and  BaUtkmi. 
Jotutfwmii) 

tli  100, 000 


AgrlcaHiiral,  Mechanical,  and  Normal  CoQec*-. 
uhlTendty  of  /  • 


f  Arkanaaa 
CaUloraia:  UnlvwittT  of  CsUtenla. . 

Cetorsde:  ColanMlo  SUU  Uiitvwdty 

Coonectlcat;  UnlT«r«ity  ol  Connecticut 

Delaware: 

DelBvire  SMa  OeBage 

UnlvMitysfDelswM 

Florida: 

Florida  AfTlcuUaral  and  liecbanlcal  Unlvenlty. 

Unlv«r«7  o<  Florida 


°-75i 


( Valley  State  Caa«e 

Untventty  at  Oeorcte. 

HavaU:  Cnivtntty  of  HawaU 

Idaho:  Unlvwrity  of  Idaho 

mineir  UnlvwiiltT  of  nUiMla _ 

Indiaia:  Porda*  Onivenlty 

Iowa:  Iowa  State  Unlwiity  o(  SaUDoe  and  Tedmolocy 
Kaniar  Kanni  State  TTnlT«nlty  of  Agrlealture  andlppUed 
Keataetcy: 

TJal  ventral 
Looidana: 

TiOnldana  State  Unlvenlty  end  A(riealtaral  and  Meehmlcal  CoOesa. 

Seultieiu  Univenitv  and  Atrtenitural  and  MedHoleal  OoUwe. 

MaioK  Unlvamty ari6lae..3. „  »^ou«B»- 

Marrlaad:  ' 

Maryland  BUUCoUace,Dlvlitaaol  the  Unlverdty  of  HMybsid  . 

Unlvenlty  of  Harylud. _  '        

MaanehoaetU:  "*  — — ~ 

MaaachuaeUe  Inetitute  of  Techaolagr 

tJnivenlty  of  Maaedioietts 

Mkhlten:  Mkhlcan  State  Unlvwiitr . 

Mlnneeere;  Onlv«r#ty  of  lflnii«eo«a__ '"" 

MMWppi:  

Atoorn  Africoltaral  end  Mechsoical  CoDasa 

MiiriialppI  Stata  UnivarMy J!!!!?. TTT^ ~7.~ 


00,170 
182,477 
206, »« 
31^961 

08,125 
17«,t3t 
878,880 
M1,<W 

aaaaao 

42,122 
188, 48* 

108,887 
211886 

83,507 
210,218 
818,040 
216,888 
480.618 
810,833 
3Bof  544 
281.781 

10,471 
312,748 

1*8,  no 

88,406 
228.  OH 

81 844 

340,888 

16,687 
806.708 
886.948 
281.144 

127,619 
134,268 


dsBt  Bvto  i.  Btakr.  *..  IndUna  UBlverMtr 
OhanoeUor  W.  Claike  Wesoos.  University  of 
Kansas;  Vice  Presldsnts  Bobert  Ksrley,  n&i- 
vendty  of  Kentucky,  Boyd  Page,  Iowa  SUte 
Unlvemtr.  Herman  aplvagr.  Untvarsity  of 
Kentucky:  Deans  Paul  Shaata.  University  of 
OallfomU;  and  G.  O.  Murray.  University  of 
Oaorgla.  Also  President  Homer  D.  Babbldga. 
Jr..  University  of  Connecticut,  cfaalrmaa, 
lOglalatlve  committee. 

RsamswT  Txacrhto  PrrNDa  *oa 

I>4ND-OBASrr  iNBTmmOMS 

The  following  Is  a  table  by  States  and  in. 
stltutlons  for  distribution  of  resident  teach* 
Ing  funds.  If  the  propoeed  budgetary  cut 
stands  there  would  remain  of  theae  fundi 
only  $60,000  per  SUte,  and  where  more  t^fin 
one  Instttutton  Is  Involved,  this  $50,000  would 
be  allocated  In  the  same  ratio  as  the  total 
now  going  to  the  Stete  Is  allocated. 

<futr«M(tai 
ae^/odiKto 

end  BsnUoi. 
•Aset/mUi) 

BrOaioarl: 

Uncohi  Univ(nity_„ „  tut  an 

University  of  Mlaaouri _""  jbSo 

Montana:  Montana  State  College naeSi 

NebraAa:  Unlvenlty  of  Nebraeka. ulS 

Nevada:  Unlvanity  of  Nevada. '"  aOLlB 

New  Hampshire:  UnivenUy  of  New  Hampshire. =''  — 

New  Jersey:  Rutsers,  The  State  University ._ 

New  Mexico:  New  Mexico  State  Unlvwslty _ 

New  York;  ComeU  University J 

North  Carolina: 

Agricaltural  and  Technical  Colleee  of  North  Carolina...  101.787 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Bngineerlng,  Unlvwiity  e(  Nartii 

Carolina _  301117 

North  Dakota:  North  DakoU  State  University I" ""*  a?(»j 

Ohio:  Ohio  SUte  University V£.m 

Oklahoma:  "*'" 

LanMton  University HM 

OkMiema  State  Umverslty  of  AgrloiUore  and  Applied  Sdenoe Bl  807 


LaiU^mU  HtlUiiUo» 


214.4 


Oragoa:  Oregeo  State  UnlvenUy 
Peninaylvania:  Pennsylvania  State  UnlTeislty. 

Puerto  Rico:  UnlTersity  of  Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island:  Unlvenlty  of  Rhode  Island  .  . 
South  Caioltoa: 

Clamaon  Afrieultural  CoUaga. 


Ml  010 
4<10« 
861818 

831 4» 

131816 
111816 


South  Carolina  SUte  College- „ 

Sooth  DakoU:  Booth  DakoU  State  College  of  AgrieoRaia  and  Mfrf^a^ 
AftS..  _.._._.. ---_..._.._ ..___,_„. .._ 

Tennessee  Africultaral  and  Indostrtal  State  Unlvenlty _    

University  of  Tennessee 

Texas: 

Prairie  View  Agricultural  and  MeehoikiBl  College  ». 

Teiiks  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  U  Diversity  •  

Utah:  Utah  State  Dnlveralty  of  Airieulture  and  Applied  Scimoe-.  J".".        ,  — 

Vermont:  University  of  Vermont  and  SUte  AgrieuKurel  CoUete  .        208,187 

Virgtnia: 

VtantlBla  Polytechnic  Institute. 

VlrgialB  StaU  College. 


31117* 

61,608 
381187 

101 OM 
83l\774 
221,168 


iM,in 
aion 

867,818 


Washtauton:  Washington  SUU  Unlvenlty 

West  Vfifinla:  WestVlrjrlnls  Unlvenlty '.  344. 

WiMonsia:  Untveraity  ef  Wls<sintai_. J 30199 

Wyoming:  Unlvanky  of  Wyomiag II_    „* 307,846 


AaaicuLTTTBAL  KxnstacnrT  Otatioit  Prmna 

The  following  table  shows  the  proposed 
raductlona  under  Hatch  (agricultural  experi- 
ment station)  formula  funds,  by  States, 
which  would  be  effected  if  the  1(NS7  Federal 
budget  proposals  are  approved.  It  does  not 
abow  the  total  effect  of  the  M.£  million  cut 
propoeed,  as  $24M,000  In  regional  research 
funds  allocated  on  ths  basis  of  regional  proj- 
sets,  ars  also  Involved. 

«#aet  •/ rsdstcMofi  on  Hate* /onnnia /unds 

Alabama. •IM.MM 

AlMka B0.B7S 

Artaoaa 

Arkansas 

OaUfomla 

Oolondo 

Oonneetlout 

Delaware 

Florida 

OMtgla. 


Mftat  0/  radtMTtton  on  Hatch  /onnnte 
fund* — Continued 


•117.0BB 

Kentucky 1S8,  706 

Louisiana 117,818 

Maine M.saa 

Maryland 84,363 

Massachusetts 72,  630 

Michigan 188,081 

MliUMSota 176, 166 

Mississippi 171,  854 


M,>M 

IM,  614 

170.  Ml 

Tl.SW 

60,084 

48,888 

101.  ai8 

188.881 

4o.»ra 

67.08T 
188.888 

171.108 


Missouri. 

Mkmtana 

Nebraska 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire...... 

New  Jersey .._..., 

New  Mexleo 

New  York 


174,967 
68.  166 

107.083 
88.380 
46,834 
88,863 
66,840 

181.  801 


North  Carolina 368,873 


North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon .— . ... 

Penasylvanla „ 

Puerto  Bloo _._ 

Bhode   iBland 


81,446 
317.  166 
108.  0S6 

81,608 
317,  lis 
307.080 

88.803 


tffect  of  reduction  on  Batoh  formula 
/wnds— Continued 

South  Carolina $143,824 

South  Dakota 81,790 

Tenneesee 192. 444 

Texas 336, 734 

Utah 48, 998 

Vsrmont 60, 503 

Virginia _» 166, 377 

Waahlngtoo 95, 108 

West   Virginia 98,001 

Wisconsin 176.463 

Wyoming .  46.710 

Subtotal-.- 6.120.000 

(Non.~nils  table  doss  not  take  Into  se- 
count  regional  research  ftind.) 

UKxvsasrrr  or  Minnssota, 

Ovncz  or  ths  Psssinsirr, 
JTinneapofU,  iflnn.,  February  U.  X9S4. 
The  Honorable  Oaraxn  Lw  FsirMiw, 
Kacretary  of  Agricmiture, 
Department  of  Affriemlturt, 
Waahinfton.  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  Ma.  rswiiiir    We  hAse  always 
prised  the  ooofMMtttTS  •cnaceoMnU  shared 


Uarch  7,  1966 
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fUb  the  UJB.  Dspartaent  or  8|ploultare 
ggilflr  the  provisions  of  the  8mltlk>Iiever  Aet 
^  reUted  legislation.    8ooh  ait*ngemants 

l^ye  enabled  the  extension  servloe  to  develop 
ggopetent  staff  and  sg»oU>e  eduoatlonal 
piQftams.  We  earnestly  hope  that  tho 
Mnyssi  of  many  years  will  not  be  Jeopar- 
,t^d  by  propoeed  budget  changes.  Ws  (ear 
yutt  importanl,  wall  estabUahed  eartenslon 
MTTlees  will  be  sscrifloed  In  ordetf  to  aehlove 
the  new  emphasis  you  suggest. 

I  hasten  to  Indicate  that  we  sympathize 
tith  work  in  resource  development  and  with 
pngTsms  designed  to  help  the  underprtvl- 
liged.  While  It  may  be  true  that  in  some 
jilsces  more  forceful  measures  are  required 
to  direct  resources  to  these  sreas.  the  Mlnne- 
loU  extension  service  has  made  significant 
pnfress  in  adjusting  our  programs  to  the 
tso  program  areas  msntioned.  Tou  may  be 
Interested  in  knowing,  for  example,  that  dur- 
|]i(  the  period  1063-66  the  percentage  of  staff 
time  devoted  to  community  and  rssource 
derelopment  increased  from  lees  than  20  per- 
cent in  1962  to  almost  28  percent  in  1966  In 
iplte  of  a  sizeable  reduction  In  total  staff 
dsri  availabls.  This  includes  time  devoted 
to  work  with  resoiirce  planning  and  develop- 
ment groups.  State  and  local  government  In 
cooununlty  planning  and  development  proj- 
ects, soil  and  water  conservation,  wildlife 
development,  recreation  and  toux4Stry. 

While  we  do  not  record  participation  of  low 
loeoae  or  disadvantaged  famlllss  In  ex- 
tension programs,  sMne  studies  have  been 
mids  of  this.  A  recent  national  study  indi- 
cated that  In  the  North  Central  States  about 
M  percent  of  total  extension  time  Is  invested 
ta  work  with  families  whose  annual  income 
U  below  13.000.  We  feel  It  important  to 
note  that  these  changes  have  ocane  at  the 
State  level  as  a  result  of  State  programing 
tn  nqtonse  to  State  needs. 

Agriculture  constitutes  an  Important  re- 
■ooroe  base  in  the  economy  of  our  State.  It 
proTldes  employment  and  income  opp<x'tunl- 
ttee  for  farmers,  processors,  distributors,  and 
(vm  supply  firms  as  part  of  the  total  agrt- 
bwlness  complex.  Contrary  to  some  opln- 
ico,  a  decline  In  numbers  of  farms  and  at 
twm  operators  heu  not  resulted  In  a  com- 
ptrable  decline  in  needs  and  demands  for 
educational  service.  On  the  contrary,  re- 
qoetts  have  been  made  for  expanded  educa- 
tloDal  work  with  the  Increasingly  complex 
tpibuslness  sector  of  the  economy. 

To  meet  these  demands  we  have  imder- 
tikan  new  and  Intenslfled  educational  pro- 
mms.  To  do  this  job  effectively  we  need  to 
tew  upon  resources  throughout  the  unl- 
wslty  as  well  as  those  found  In  the  tradl- 
ttooai  departments  in  the  institute  of  agri- 
culture. These  needs  require  a  broadly  based 
•t»tt  and  more  sophisticated  programs.  We 
bare  already  attempted  to  adjust  resources 
ud  structure  to  meet  theee  Increasing  de- 
loand*.  Unfortunately  adequate  supjx>rt 
Itt*  not  been  made  available  for  these  needs. 
B*duetlon  of  support  for  this  work  can  only 
Jeopardise  the  algnlflcant  Improvements  al- 
'••dy  achieved. 

We  have  experienced  significant  Incrsases 
In  total  demands  placed  on  our  staff  by  other 
•gencles— Federal,  State,  and  local— and  by 
'•rtoua  private  agencies  engaged  In  agricul- 
"Wl  or  nonagricult;ipal  endeavore.  At  the 
•«e  Ume  there  has  been  rtiaUvely  little 
™««Me   in   the   resources    mad»   available 

H  the  budget  proposals  are  supported  by 
»•  Congress,  we  do  hope  that  consideration 
y*  *>*  given  to  those  of  us  who  share  your 
"•••on  the  Importance  of  work  in  the  re- 
"wce  development  and  poverty  areas  and, 
"WWildsrable  sacrifice  to  other  needs,  have 
Z^y  nisde  significant  shifts  in  resources 
"•and  program  emphaals.  Ws  hope,  too, 
I'M  yo«  are  aware  ol  tfaa  eKlstai»«e  of  addl- 


••Ip. 


czn- 


hseds  that  dsssryy  program 
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If  the  budget  proposals  an  supportad  by 
Oongrass,  w«  bops  th«t  thoss  Instttatkns 

that  have  recognised  the  need  for  expanded 
wtvk  In  the  resource  devsloptarat  and  pov- 
erty araiks  and  have  devoted  additional  re- 
souroes  thersto  will  not  be  penallced  for 
their  foresight. 

Slnoerely  yours. 

O.  MssswTH  Wmsow, 

Pretident. 
P.S. — I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Dean  Sherwood  O.  Berg,  with  the  request 
that  he  provide  you  specific  Information 
regarding  ths  impetct  on  University  o<  Min- 
nesota programs. 

DCPASTMSKT  or  AflBXCUliTTIBX, 

Washington,  DX!^  January  It,  1968. 
Dr.  O.  MxKCDiTH  Wilson. 
President,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DxAK  PKBsmKMT  Wilson:  I  want  to  write 
you  about  changes  as  ws  are  proposing  In 
the  1067  budget  for  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service. 

We  wish  to  continue  the  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  the  land-grant  universities  that 
have  been  so  productive  In  the  past.  We 
wish  to  maintain  the  same  high  degree  of 
freedom  for  local  program  determination  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  iieople  In  each  State, 
consistent  with  national  missions  and  goals. 
The  educational  role  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice is  important  in  helping  people  develop 
folly  their  capacity  to  solve  their  problems, 
to  avail  of  their  particular  opportunities  and 
fully  to  achieve  their  individual  potentials. 
It  Is  likewise  Important  In  the  development 
of  the  understanding  and  motivation  essen- 
tial to  the  local  initiative  that  Is  crucial  to 
effective  operation  of  many  Federal,  State, 
and  local  programs. 

E:xtenslon's  work  with  farm  families  con- 
tinues to  be  important  to  our  family  farms 
and  to  the  Income  of  farm  families.  Ex- 
tension's work  with  youth  and  homemakers 
serve  lmp<»-tant  needs  today  as  they  have 
In  the  past.  And.  Extension  has  served  well 
the  Interests  of  American  consxuners  and  the 
business  sector  of  the  food  Industry.  Thsae 
long-established  services  shall  oontmos 
without  major  change. 

But,  now,  in  addition  we  seek  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  Extension  programs  to 
help  people  develop  their  own  conmiunltles 
and  the  services  those  communities  provide, 
wisely  to  use,  develop  and  conserve  otu*  nat- 
ural resources,  to  speed  the  economic  growth 
of  rural  areas,  and  to  provide  greater  service 
to  low-lnooma  people  who  have  special  needs 
for  these  educational  progriuns. 

We  pn^XMS  a  1967  apprc^rlatlon  for  the 
Extension  Service  at  the  same  level  as  In 
1066.  Within  this  appropriation  we  proposs 
to  continue  adjustment  of  our  progirams. 
We  propose  reduction  of  $10  miiiinn  in  funds 
allocated  to  the  States  according  to  formula, 
and  an  Increase  of  810  million  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  project 
proposals.  This  shift  will  be  consistent  with 
otv  continued  efforts  to  Increeue  emphasU 
on  high  priority  work  and  to  reduce  work 
of  lower  priority.  We  propose  to  use  82  S 
mUUon  of  the  $10  million  shifted  to  fortify 
our  work  with  lower  income  people,  86.7  mil- 
lion to  expand  our  resource  development 
prtjgrams,  and  $400,000  to  compensate  for 
the  reduction  In  matching  funds. 

These  actions  have  been  taken  to  support 
two  major  purposes  at  the  Department. 
First,  It  remains  our  aim  always  to  adjust 
our  work  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Second, 
we  are  trying  to  use  available  funds  where- 
ever  poaslUe  to  provide  special  oonsldem- 
tlon  to  those  Americans  whose  needs  are 
greatest. 

Today  many  rural  communities  lag  In  aoo- 
xutmic  development  atul  In  the  services  pro- 
vided to  members  of  ths  community.  Tst 
tbsre  are  now  a  ntunber  of  Oovammant  pro- 
grama     available     to     these     communlttas 


throogh  whldk  the  opportonltlae  for  peopi* 

there  can  be  Improved.  So,  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing need  for  programs  of  Bxtanslon  educa- 
tion to  enoouraee  people  to  take  Intttatlva 
in  the  developaMBt  of  theee  nural  areas. 
Also,  there  Is  still  a  wlda  gap  bstween  the 
low  Income  and  the  more  affluent  segments 
of  OUT  society.  There  is  a  growing  need  tor 
Extension  education  to  he^  ths  itlssitimii 
taged  more  fully  to  participate  In  the  high 
level  of  prosperity  now  gwieral  In  this  Na- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  State  extanaion 
dbractors  must  and  will  participate  fully  as 
primary  agents  to  determine  the  areas  of 
lower  urgutcy  and  reduced  relative  emphaals 
as  these  more  urgent  and  growing  needs  are 
met. 

Thus,  these  redirections  of  progmiH  ara 
balng  made  In  order  to  serve  high  priority 
pnrpoaes.  The  administration  Is  detennlnsd 
that  we  shall  have  a  strong  ii:Tt<m«t>wi  pro. 
gram  serving  wwll  the  high  i»lortty  needs 
of  our  farmers,  our  othar  rural  people  and 
the  consumers  of  America. 
Slnoerely  yours, 

OsvillbL.  J 


UNimatTT  or  Minnssota, 

Omcs  or  thk  Paaanmrr, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  February  18,  199$. 
Hon.  Osvout  L.  Fbxcman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Affricultura, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  DBAS  Ms.  FKSBMAif :  My  Minnesota  c<d- 
leagues  and  I  are  dlstreesed  by  your  letter  at 
January  36.  1966,  which  describes  the  pro- 
posed 1967  USDA  budget  and  refiects  sharply 
reduced  allocations  for  research. 

Our  principal  concern  runs  to  proposed 
reductions  In  Hatch  fimds.  A  suggested  $8.6 
million  reduction  In  this  fund  would  repre- 
sent a  reduction  for  the  State  of  Minnesota 
of  approximately  $190,000 — the  first  reduc- 
tion since  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  In 
1887.  This  reprssents  a  decrease  of  about 
18  percent  In  the  slightly  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion in  Hatch  funds  currently  available  to 
Minnesota.  Such  a  reduction  would  seriously 
threaten  the  work  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
periment station. 

Our  concern  Is  heightened  because  much 
of  the  success  of  the  Hatch  program  can  be 
attributed  to  the  continuity  of  funding. 
This  procedure  has  enabled  us  to  support 
continuing  research  with  high-quality  staff 
in  tenured  positions.  As  I  am  sure  you  ap- 
preciate, short-t^tam  reductions  of  funds  such 
as  these  have  sMlous  fiscal  Implications  for 
institutions  such  as  ours  and  particularly  at 
this  time  when  budgets  are  strained  to  meet 
Increasing  student  demands.  Furthermore, 
reduction  In  agricultural  research  supp<»t  at 
this  time  seems  to  us  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  growing  international  concern  regarding 
future  world  food  supplies. 

We  are  also  concerned  by  a  propoeed  shift 
In  appropriations,  which  seems  to  describe  a 
decrease  In  formula  funds  and  an  increase  In 
gi^nt  funds.  My  conversations  aimed  at  dis- 
covering motives  behind  this  change  in  policy 
from  formula  supp<»^  of  research  to  grant 
support  of  research  have  troubled  me.  The 
Implications  seem  to  have  been  that  the 
grant  research  In  space  science  or  under  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  been  more 
successful  than  agricultural  research.  I  am 
a  great  admirer  of  what  has  been  done  by 
these  Federal  agencies  and  what  has  been 
done  by  the  National  Institutes  at  Health. 
But  as  a  historian  I  think  the  record  Is 
clear:  American  achievements  In  agriculture 
are  our  most  Impresslvs  achievements  and 
perhaps  our  strongest  weapon  against  propa- 
ganda of  Communist  oountriss.  Our  agrloul- 
tural  progress  has  been  based  upon  agricul- 
tural rssisroh  that  has  been  supported 
through  the  Hatch  Act  formula.  I  find  It 
hard  to  undsrstand  why  Federal  poUoy  would 
wnnt  to  abandon  a  clearly  suoosssful  policy 
whlob  has  given  iu  unquestioned  Isartsrshlp 
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for  otliMr  poUclM  vhmre  our  iMdenhlp  Is  atUJ 
In  <Ui|>ut«. 

Tb«  formula  procram  haa  made  agricul- 
tural rwaareh  In  tbe  Stat«t  moat  auoceaaf  ul. 
TlUa  la  bacauM  it  prorlilad  a  oontlnxilty  ol 
raaaareh  support  and  therefore  made  It  poa* 
•Ibla  to  keep  highly  qualified  personnel. 
Oanetlo  rsasarch  such  as  you  describe  In  your 
letter  would  have  found  less  success  If  carried 
on  with  grant  funds  rather  than  formula 
funda  becatise  of  the  long-term  nature  of  the 
ressarch.  It  la  an  example  of  research  main- 
tained successfully  by  a  station  only  be- 
cause of  the  confidence  In  the  ability  to 
fund  long-term  research.  This  confidence 
was  based  largely  upon  our  history  of  formu- 
la f\indlng.  The  continuing  aspect  of  this 
profrmm  Is  a  principal  soTiroe  of  its  strength. 
We  feel  that  any  attempt  to  trade  formula 
funds  for  grant  funds  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  original  philosophy  contained  In  the 
Hatch  appropriation  and  would  jeopardize 
the  continuity  which  baa  made  the  Hatch 
program  so  effective. 

Turning  to  specifics  defined  In  your  letter, 
we  are  prompted  to  remind  you  of  the  long 
history  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station 
In  water  research,  toxicoses,  and  our  current 
heavy  Involvement  In  studies  Involving  vari- 
ous mycotoxlns  as  they  affect  livestock  and 
humans.  This  important  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  the  assistance  of  Hatch  funds 
and.  as  you  Indicate,  deserves  continued  at- 
tention and  support.  In  addition,  liflnne- 
sota  has  bad  a  long  history  of  State  support 
for  plant  protein  research.  Ws  fear  that 
a  reduction  In  experiment  station  funda 
might  shift  priorities  and  threaten  thla  vital 
and  ongoing  rssearch. 

We  are  cognisant  of  Increasing  national  In- 
terest In  the  area  of  resource  development, 
yores  try  Is  obviously  an  Important  portion 
of  thla  field  of  study.  We  feel  It  Important 
that  Mclntire-Stennls  funds  be  Increased  to 
allow  additional  work  In  this  area. 

While  we  recognize  that  at  a  Federal  level 
prlorltlas  can  be  addressed  to  agricultural  re- 
aearch,  we  would  hope  that  It  be  recognized 
that  the  same  process  operates  at  a  State 
level.  We  would  hope,  too,  that  It  would  be 
apparent  that  the  tradition  of  research  In 
the  State,  the  strengths  of  research  staff,  and 
ths  needs  and  daslres  of  the  people  of 
a  specific  State  are  strong  directives  In  for- 
mulating these  priorities.  We  like  to  feel 
that  our  16-  to  30-percent  adjustment  In  pro- 
gram each  year,  arrived  at  In  consultation 
with  USDA,  represents  a  diligent  and  respon- 
sible effort  to  address  ourselves  to  tasks  of 
current  Importance. 

We  hope  that  our  concern  for  the  proposed 
cuts  In  USDA  research  expenditures  has  been 
made  clear.  Further,  we  hope  that  pKMslble 
■blfta  In  the  method  of  deployment  of  these 
ftinds  will  be  reconsidered.  We  strongly  urge 
that  the  serious  concerns  of  this  Institution 
and  our  sister  institutions  throughout  the 
country  will  prompt  a  restoration  of  a  budget 
that  makes  possible  the  research  In  State 
universities  and  colleges  that  is  so  obviously 
Important  to  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  MxaxorrH  WoaON, 

President. 

P3. — ^I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Dean  Sherwood  O.  Berg,  with  the  request 
that  he  provide  you  specific  information  re- 
garding the  Impact  on  University  of  Minne- 
sota programa. 

DivsancBrr  or  AoaicuLTvas, 
WMhttifftoH,  DC.  JaniMiy  29,  IMS. 
President  O.  MManrrH  Wn.aoK, 
I/ntosrstty  of  Mtnn—at; 
M*nnMtpoU*,  Minn. 

Dkab  Vvmumnt  Wn.aoN:  This  letter  Is  to 
Inform  you  about  thla  Department's  1047 
budget  proposals.  These  Include  funds  for 
■tipport  of  rssearch  In  the  State  agriculture 
•xpartmant  stations,  cooperative  State  for- 


eatry  schools.  aiKl  funds  for  project  grants  ad- 
ministered by  the  CXwperatlve  State  Research 
Service. 

We  are  asking  for  Increased  project  grant 
ftinds  to  support  research  on  problems  of 
hlghsst  priority  In  States  where  such  sup- 
port can  be  gotten  most  effectively.  Specific 
areas  for  new  research  emphasis  will  Include 
more  efficient  use  of  water,  ways  of  elimi- 
nating food  poisoning  and  toxin-producing 
organisms  from  our  food  supply  and  other 
Issues  of  pressing  Importance. 

Increased  support  Is  proposed  for  research 
on  plant  proteins,  including  soybeans,  to  help 
expand  markets  and  to  contribute  to  world 
protein  food  needs.  Some  new  fimds  are  re- 
quested to  accelerate  research  on  the  role  of 
cooperatlvea  In  farm  marketing  S3rstems. 

Funds  are  Included  to  continue  project 
grant  support  for  research  to  find  ways  of 
reducing  the  costs  of  producing  and  market- 
ing cotton. 

This  new  research  will  all  contribute  to 
achieving  the  missions  and  goals  that  this 
Nation  has  set  out. 

Of  especial  Importance  to  one  of  these 
goals,  about  $1  mUUon  are  requested  for  the 
first  time  to  support  research  In  the  16 
former  Negro  land-grant  colleges.  They  now 
have  little  research  support  from  any  source. 
They  provide  training  for  a  rapidly  Increasing 
number  of  students,  presently  about  40,000. 
Provision  of  research  support  for  their  facul- 
ties is  essential  to  their  further  growth  m 
excellence.  The  research  to  be  supfxirted 
will  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  rural 
communities  from  which  their  students 
come. 

Support  for  forestry  research  under  the 
McIntlre-Stennls  Act  complements  that  of 
the  Forest  Service.  This  new  research  pro- 
gram la  off  to  a  very  good  start.  It  wlU  pro- 
vlds  a  much-needed  Increase  In  the  supply 
of  trained  research  people  for  all  our  forest- 
related  activities.  It  will  speed  the  research 
results  needed  in  the  several  States.  Funds 
asked  for  this  area  of  research  are  continued 
at  the  1066  level,  %2A  mlUlon. 

We  are  determined  to  continue  support  to 
the  research  In  the  State  agrlciiltural  experi- 
ment stations.  We  will  continue  to  work 
with  them  to  make  that  research  even  more 
productive,  to  further  Improve  Its  quality, 
and  to  assure  Its  concentration  on  research 
of  highest  priority. 

The  research  at  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  which  is  supported  by 
funds  appropriated  under  the  Hatch  Act  and 
by  State  appropriated  funds  continues  to 
make  outstanding  contributions  to  the  solu- 
tion of  agriculture's  problems.  For  example, 
a  recent  discovery  has  been  made  at  the 
Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Purdue.  Genetic  research  there  has  devel- 
oped com  breeding  lines  and  hybrids  which 
are  high  In  protein.  This  discovery  may  be 
epochlal  not  only  tat  the  feeding  of  pigs  and 
poultry,  but  for  people  for  whom  corn  is  an 
Important  food,  too. 

Adjiistmenta  proposed  In  the  1967  esti- 
mates will  permit  continuation  of  research 
on  such  urgent  problems  as  pesticides  for 
which  the  Congress  provided  special  funds  In 
IMA  and  on  other  problems  of  high  priority. 

We  have  always  emphasised  the  necessity 
for  ellmlnaUon  of  research  of  low  priority. 
About  30  percent  of  all  projects  terminate 
each  year.  Many  of  these  are  replaced  by 
projects  m  new  areas.  This  year's  budget 
proposals  for  funds  under  the  Hatch  Act 
reflect  this  continuing  pwUcy  by  a  proposed 
reduction  of  M-S  million.  This  reduction 
amounts  to  only  about  4  percent  of  funds 
from  all  sources  available  to  the  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations. 

While  It  win  necessitate  elimination  of 
low-priority  research,  remaining  funds  and 
the  new  grant  research  funds  can  accelerate 
needed  concentration  on  high-prlorlty  prob- 


The  long-range  study  of  research  needs 
now  underway  will  more  clearly  IdeatUv 
areas  of  greatest  urgency  for  future  budgstarr 
consideration.  ' 

The  administration  Is  determined  to  sup- 
port research  needed  for  economic  growth 
and  for  himian  welfare.  We  will  find  wlthla 
our  current  funds  as  much  of  that  needed  for 
research  as  we  can.  Pruning  out  low-prtoritr 
research  wUl  make  the  new  growth  mora 
fruitful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oavnxjc  L.  FsKntAN. 


Jast  aad  lonely  CoBsomer  Protection 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MA88ACHX78XTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever  and  wherever  the  average  Ameri- 
can's life  and  health  and  money  are  tt 
stake,  and  he  cannot  reasonably  and  ade- 
quately protect  himself  In  these  vital 
areas,  it  Is  the  duty  of  his  Oovemment 
to  act  in  his  behalf. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  all  too  obvious  th&t 
in  today's  mass  consumer  market  com- 
mercial selling  practices  and  appeals 
have  grown,  perhaps  unwittingly,  dan- 
gerously confounding,  and  even  hazard- 
ous to  the  ordinary  customer. 

In  the  field  of  staple  purchasing  com- 
parative cost  shopping  is  practically  Im- 
possible because  of  the  fractional  weights, 
odd-sized  boxes,  and  doubletalk  small 
print  wordage  on  the  product  covers.  In 
our  modem  so-called  supermarkets  one 
seldom,  if  ever,  sees  a  weighing  Instru- 
ment in  e'vldence  for  the  shopper's  use 
even  if  she  or  he  were  so  inclined. 

In  the  area  of  consumer  credit  only 
a  very  few  experts  imderstand  the  true 
interest  charges  projected. 

In  the  vital  area  of  nonpresci^gtlon 
drugs  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
ordinary  person  to  tell  what  is  helpful 
from  what  is  harmful  or  harmless  be- 
cause of  the  continuous  assault  on  his 
senses  of  exaggerated  television  adver- 
tisements and  rival  claims. 

As  the  President  recently  emphasized, 
the  day  and  time  has  come  for  clear 
labeling,  true  descriptions,  and  common- 
sense  rules  to  be  applied  In  retailing 
merchandise  to  the  American  consumer. 

To  enable  him  to  protect  his  life  and 
his  health  and  his  hard-earned  money  It 
has  becmne  essential  for  the  American 
consumer  to  be  given  what  she  and  he  are 
demanding;  namely,  lifeguarding  con- 
trols on  labeling  and  marketing  of  haz- 
ardous drugs  and  substances;  reason- 
able and  appropriate  weight  standards 
to  facilitate  comparative  chopping;  and 
clearer,  more  definite  information  about 
the  cost  of  a  loan  to  a  borrower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  modem-grown  prob- 
lem, essential  to  the  basic  interests  of  the 
American  family,  is  one  that  shall  have 
to  be  legislatively  dealt  with  sooner  or 
later  and  the  sooner  the  better.  No  rep- 
uttUole  business  will  be  adreraely  affected 
if  we  exercise,  as  we  should,  every  legis- 
lative concern  to  encourage  Industry  seli- 


{egulatlon  and  refrain  from  any  exces- 
gtve  Intrusion  upon  the  traditional  ethics 
»nd  competitive  practices  In  our  private 
enterprise  system.  I  hoi>e  that  sensible 
gnd  adequate  legislation  to  accomplish 
these  prime  objectives.  In  the  beat  In- 
terest of  both  the  consumer  and  indus- 
try, will  soon  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress.   


The  School  Laadi  aad  Special  Milk  Pr»> 
graau  Are  Vital  to  tbe  CoaliBBiag  Good 
HealA  and  Proper  Edacalioa  of  Aaieri- 
caaChildrea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

"^  or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  M AasACu  usa  ids 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESINTATIVEB 

Monday.  March  7,  itSS 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  a 
good  many  colleagues  here  I  am  very 
deeply  concerned  about  and  very  deeply 
and  earnestly  question  the  economic 
urgency  and  wisdom  of  the  Administra- 
tion's request  for  apparent  major  reduc- 
tions In  the  appropriations  for  federally 
Impacted  areas  and  the  school  lunch  and 
ipecial  milk  programs  that  have,  over 
these  past  several  years,  been  so  health- 
fully enjoyed  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  children. 

The  President  himself  has  said  that,  "a 
poor  diet  is  a  root  cause  of  dicease."  I  am 
nire  that  every  American  agrees  with  him 
in  that  statement. 

The  school  milk  program  Is  of  vital  im- 
portance for  our  school  youngsters  be- 
cause, according  to  all  of  the  authorities, 
milk  contains  nutrients  essential  for  good 
health.  They  further  tell  us  that  milk 
Is  a  basic  factor  in  building  proper  diet 
habits.  And  even  further,  we  all  know 
that  a  well-nourished  child  learns  better 
than  an  undernourished  child. 

The  school  ofScials  themselves  testify 
to  us  that  the  proposal  to  distribute  the 
Billk  and  limit  the  program  on  the  basis 
of  need  is  both  impractical  and  unwoiic- 
sble.  Under  this  proposal  it  would  seem 
that  school  administrators  would  be 
ssked  to  separate  the  students  whose 
Parents  have  a  low  level  of  Income  from 
tboee  who  are  assumed  to  be  able  to 
•flord  to  buy  the  milk.  This  certainly 
■DDears  to  be  inducing  school  officials  to 
do  something  our  schools  arc  not  set  up 
to  do  and  it  Is  also  quite  likely  to  create 
•n  artificial  barrier  between  and  among 
0»  students. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  opinion  our  school- 
lunch  and  milk  program  is  basically  and 
Primarily  a  health  program,  not  a  welfare 
Prosrana.  The  savings  projected  in  the 
proposed  appropriation  reductions  are  so 
■nail  In  comparison  with  aome  of  our 
werly  generous  expenditures  for  projects 
«W  programs  In  other  countries  and 
«*»r  people  all  over  the  world  that  they 
•PPe&r  unjustifiable  on  any  normal,  eco- 
^^«^.  or  practical  standards. 

Whatever  the  need,  and  I  think  there 
»  wal  need,  to  sensibly  restrict  Oovem- 
■ent  expenditures,  I  would  lihqpe  we  can 


find  more  nonessential  areas  in  which  to 
do  it  rather  than  take  a  chance  on  cut- 
ting down  and  Into  our  wisest  Investment 
in  the  future  of  America,  tbe  encourage- 
ment ot  a  healthy,  well-nourished,  wh<de- 
some,  American  youth,  in  the  best  edu- 
cational environment  we  can  devise. 


MatioMl  Eye  LutitBle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   MXW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVXS 
Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Congressman  Fkeo 
B.  RooNiY,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vanla,  Introduced  H  Jl.  12373  on  January 
27,  1966,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute 
in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I 
am  proud  to  join  my  colleague  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation. 

The  National  Eye  Institute  would  con- 
duct research  on  blinding  eye  disefises, 
blindness,  and  visual  defects.  I  com- 
mend our  colleague  for  havmg  taken  the 
initiative  in  this  area.  During  the  past 
19  years  it  has  been  njr  privilege  to  have 
been  a  member  and  an  officer  of  the  Na- 
tional Coimcil  to  Combat  Blindness,  Inc., 
a  voluntary  agency,  which  tlirough  its 
Fight  for  Sight  makes  awards  annually, 
through  grants-in-aid,  student  fellow- 
ships, postdoctoral  resesirch  fellowships, 
and  clinical  service  projects.  Since  1946 
the  council  has  carried  on  extensive 
work  in  the  field  of  basic  and  clinical  eye 
research  at  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
and  unlversiUes  throughout  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

To  date  the  Fight  for  Sight  has  dis- 
bursed close  to  $2y2  million  of  private 
funds  to  finance  research  at  over  100  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  This  effort  is  not  enough  be- 
cause by  1975,  unless  there  are  some 
dramatic  major  developments  in  the  field 
of  eye  research  and  treatment,  there  will 
be  16  million  blind  persons  in  the  world. 
Today  in  the  United  States  alone  there 
are  SMt  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren with  chronic  noncorrectable  visual 
defects  and  that  number  is  increasing 
each  year. 

The  Fight  for  Sight,  In  its  support  and 
encouragement  of  basic  and  clinical  eye 
research,  provides  a  unique  and  dynamic 
machinery  for  uniting  scientific  research 
workers,  business  and  professional  peo- 
ple, housewives,  and  others  in  many 
walks  of  life,  so  that  eye  resesarch  can 
advance  the  health  and  well-being  of  all 
mankind. 

Eye  research  anywhere  can  help  men. 
women,  and  children  everywhere.  Truly 
the  Fight  for  Sight  is  a  global  impera- 
tive. Thla  spark  In  the  dark,  first  ignited 
in  1946,  has  beec»ne  an  international 
beacon  for  ophthalmic  research  workers. 
The  lost  sight  of  one  young  woman  has 
become  an  iUumlnattng  vision  for  thou- 


sands of  loyal  volunte^v  for  the  Figfat 
for  Sight  and  a  reason  for  hope  to  those 
whose  lives  are  Uireatened  by  impending 
blindness. 

Miss  Mildred  Welsenfeld,  foimder  and 
executive  director  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil to  Combat  Blindness,  Inc.,  has  led  the 
Fight  for  Sight  since  1946.  In  1949, 
Miss  Welsenfeld,  who  lost  her  vlsios  in 
her  youth,  because  of  a  blinding  eye  dis- 
ease, called  retinitis  pigmentosa,  for 
which  no  cure  has  yet  been  foimd,  ap- 
peared before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 81st  Congress — and  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  adding  "and 
Blindness"  to  the  then  National  Insti- 
tute for  Neurological  Diseases  which  is 
today  the  National  Institute  for  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  are  aware  that  during  the 
past  10  years  I  have  served  as  president 
of  Fight  for  Sight  and  therefore,  I  do  not 
want  there  to  be  any  misunderstanding 
about  my  endorsement  and  sponsorship 
of  a  biU  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Eye  Institute. 

I  have  today  introduced  such  a  bill  and 
I  want  to  state  that  the  National  Coim- 
cil to  Combat  Blindness,  Inc.  and  its 
Fight  for  Sight  will  not  be  eligUile  to  re- 
ceive any  funds  directiy  or  indirectly  by 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The 
work  of  NationsJ  Eye  Institute  will  be 
carried  on  under  the  direction  at  the 
Surgeon  General,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  research  in  the  field  of 
blinding  eye  diseases  and  visual  dis- 
orders. The  National  Council  to  Com- 
bat Blindness,  Inc.  in  cooperation  with 
its  Fight  for  Sight  leagues,  will  continue 
to  raise  funds  to  supplement  the  work 
done  by  the  National  Eye  Institute  In 
such  areas  where  the  Institute  may  not 
be  authorized  to  act.  The  Fight  for 
Sight  will  continue  to  finance  special 
projects  such  as  the  Children's  Eye 
Clinic — the  first  such  clinic  established 
In  the  eastern  pait  of  the  United  States 
at  Columbia-Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
New  York  City  and  another  such  clinic 
recentiy  established  at  the  Wills  Eye 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  to 
finance  other  service  projects. 

It  wUl  also  continue  its  work  In  the 
field  of  public  information  and  education 
and  guidance  to  individuals  requesting 
information  regarding  available  sources 
for  assistance  to  blind  persons. 

Perha[»  with  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Eye  Institute,  a  more  orderly 
and  coordinated  war  against  blindness 
may  be  waged  and  the  fight  for  sight 
win  be  won,  or  at  least  the  causes  of 
bunding  eye  disease  may  be  uncovered 
and  cures  found.  Then  and  only  then 
will  it  be  feasible  and  practical  to  seek 
a  merger  of  voluntary  agencies  in  the 
eye  research  field  in  order  that  govern- 
ment and  private  volimtary  agencies  may 
coordinate  their  respective  activities. 

Prior  to  my  Introduction  and  cospon- 
sorship  of  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  I  wrote  to  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  NatloruJ  CouimU 
To  Combat  Blindness,  Inc..   for  their 
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opinion  on  the  proposed  legislation.  My 
letter  of  Febniary  10,  1066.  reads  as 
follows: 

I  would  appreciate  your  commenta  on  the 
proposal  for  a  Rational  By«  In«Utut«  as  aug- 
gaaUd  by  HJl.  12873  Introduced  by  Congreea- 
man  F**d  B.  Roonxt,  ot  PennBylvanla,  which 
I  am  planning  to  coaponaor. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HSBMST  TurcKB, 
Jtf«mber  of  Congrts*. 

The  above  letter  was  sent  to  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  scientific  advisory 
committee: 

Gbarlea  A.  Perera.  MJ).,  chairman,  atso- 
elate  clinical  professor  of  ophthalmology, 
Columbia  University,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York,  N.T. 

Jamea  H.  Allen,  MJ>.,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  ophthalmology,  7\ilane  University, 
School  of  Medicine,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Bernard  Becker,  MJ).,  head,  department  of 
ophthalmology,  Washington  University, 
School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ooodwln  M.  Breln.n,  M.D.,  chairman,  de- 
partment of  ophthalmology.  New  York  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Hermann  M.  Burtan,  MJ3.,  department  of 
ophthalmology,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
College  of  Medicine,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Arthur  O.  De  Voe,  MX).,  director,  the  In- 
stitute of  ophthalmology,  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dan  M.  Oordon,  MD.,  department  of  oph- 
thalmology. New  York  Hoepital-Comell  Med- 
ical Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Michael  J.  Hogan,  MJ3.,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  ophthalmology,  San  Francisco  Med- 
ical Center,  University  of  California,  School 
of  Medicine,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

V.  Kverett  Klnsey,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  director 
of  research,  Kresge  Bye  Institute,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Peter  C.  Kronfeld,  MD.,  head,  department 
of  oj^thalmology.  University  of  Illinois,  Col- 
lac*  at  Medicine,  Chicago,  ni. 

Irving  H.  Leopold,  M.D..  medical  and  re- 
Mareh  director.  Wills  Bye  Hospital.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

A.  Kdward  Maumenee,  M.D.,  director,  the 
Wllmer  Institute,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

John  M.  McLean,  MJD.,  chief,  division  of 
ophthalmology.  Department  of  S\irgery,  New 
Tork  Bospltal-OomeU  Medical  Center,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Stuart  Mudd,  M13.,  department  of  micro- 
biology. University  of  Pennsylvania,  School 
of  Medicine,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  W.  Newell,  MJ>.,  chairman,  section 
of  ophthalmology,  department  of  surgery, 
Umverslty  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  ni. 

■dward  W.  D.  Norton,  M.D.,  chairman,  de- 
partment of  ophthalmology.  University  of 
Miami,  School  of  Medicine,  Miami,  Fla. 

Theodore  C.  Ruch,  Ph.  D.,  chairman,  de- 
partment of  physiology  and  biophysics.  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Samuel  L.  Saltzman,  M.D.,  attending  staff, 
department  of  ophthalmology,  New  York  Bye 
and  Bar  Infirmary,  New  York.  NY. 

Harold  O.  Scheie,  MX).,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  ophthalmology.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Sobool  of  Medicine,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Oeorge  K.  Smelser,  Ph.  D.,  director  of  re- 
search, depitrtment  of  ophthalmology,  Co- 
lumbia University,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Burgeons,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bradley  S.  Straatsma,  MJ}.,  chief,  division 
of  ophthalmology,  department  of  surgery, 
Unlvenlty  of  California  Medical  Center, 
School  of  Medicine,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Kenneth  C.  Swan,  MJ}.,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  ophthalmology.  University  ot  Ore- 
gon Medical  Sobool,  PorUand,  Oreg. 

PhlUlpa  TbygMon,  MJ3..  director,  Francis 
Z.  Prootor  Foundation  for  Research  In  Oph- 


thalmology, San  Francisco  Medical  Center. 
University  of  California,  school  of  medicine. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  have  also  written  to  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  National  Council  to 
Combat  Blindness — Fight  for  Sight — 
and  others  for  their  comments  and  I 
shall  keep  my  colleagues  advised  of  their 
replies  from  time  to  time. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  EyR  Institute.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  distinguished 
group  of  scientists  which  supports  this 
legislation  should  be  heard  and  their 
views  considered  by  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committee  and  ultimately  be 
considered  by  the  Congress. 


The  Traditional  American ;  Probate  Jadfe 
Carl  E.  Waklctrom  of  Worcester, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  KASSACHusrrrs 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  February  27,  last,  with  an  ap- 
propriate ceremony  In  the  Beth  Israel 
Synagogue  Hall  at  Worcester,  Mass.. 
Worcester  County  Probate  Court  Judge 
Carl  E.  Wahlstrom,  became  the  fourth 
recipient  of  the  Beth  Israel  Brother- 
hood's Good  Neighbor  Award  for  his 
"betterment  of  understanding  among 
men  of  all  faiths." 

Several  hundred  men  and  women  from 
the  city's  major  faiths  gathered  in  the 
congregation's  social  hall  to  honor  Judge 
Wahlstrom  who  was  chosen  for  this  par- 
ticular distinction  by  a  committee  made 
up  of  the  past  recipients,  A.  Alfred  Mar- 
cello,  day  city  editor  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram,  1963;  Very  Rev.  Armand  H. 
Desautels,  A.A.,  1964,  then  president  of 
Assumption  College  and  now  provincial 
superior  of  the  AssumpUonlst  Fathers  in 
North  America;  and  Rev.  Keimeth  K 
Bath,  minister  of  Greendale  People's 
Community  Church,  1965. 

A  unique  silver  bowl  signifying  the 
Good  Neighbor  Award  was  presented  to 
Judge  Wahlstrom  by  Melvin  Merten  of 
the  brotherhood. 

Multitudinous  past  distinctions  have 
been  bestowed  upon  Judge  Walilstrom  In 
recognition  of  his  most  unselfish  and 
effective  civic  leadership  and  only  last 
November  he  was  specially  honored  at  a 
great  public  testimonial  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  25  years  as  probate  Judge  In 
our  area. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
Commerce  High  School;  Clark  University 
in  Worcester;  and  Boston  University  Law 
School.  Also,  he  is  an  acknowledged  ex- 
pert on  Lincoln  lore,  a  director  of  col- 
leges, businesses  and  associations,  and 
sn  honorary  33d  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my  special  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  sum  up  the  tributes  to 
Judge  Wahlstrom  that  were  given  by 


various  city  officials,  educational  direc- 
tors, prominent  Judges,  and  spiritual 
leaders  on  this  occasion. 

I  emphasized  that  In  the  torturous 
pursuit  of  solutions  for  the  tremendous 
problems  plaguing  ourselves  and  the 
world  today  it  is  imperative.  If  we  are 
to  be  successful,  for  all  of  us  to  per- 
severingly  follow  the  Inspiring  example 
of  the  life  and  conduct  of  Judge  Carl  E. 
Wahlstrom  so  truly  representative  of  the 
traditional  American  virtues  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded  and  only  upon 
which  It  can  endure  and  will  prevail 

The  text  of  my  summation  follows: 
Speech  or  Congressman  Hakolo  D.  Donohvi 

AT  Beth   Israel   Anntjal   Oood   Nkigrboi 

Award  to  Jitsoe  Cael  Wahi.stsom,  Brh 

Israel  Stnacooue,  February  27,  18M 

Rabbi  Kazis,  other  members  of  the  clergy, 
distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  genUemen 
of  Beth  Israel  Congregation,  it  is  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  for  me  to  take  part  in  this 
well-deserved  public  tribute  to  my  dear 
friend  and  our  good  neighbor.  Judge  Carl 
E.  Wahlstrom. 

On  the  basis  of  distinguished  judicial 
stewardship  alone.  Judge  Wahlstrom  pre- 
eminently merits  the  special  honor  you  an 
conferring  upon  him  this  morning. 

In  bis  court,  the  probate  court,  legal  inuN 
and  disputes  embrace  the  most  intimate  ac- 
tions and  vital  interests  of  human  beluga 
at  their  best  and  at  their  worst.  Their 
settlement  demands  the  most  searching 
analysis  and  the  most  equitable  judgment. 

To  successfully  preside  over  and  decide 
upon  these  most  stirring  judicial  challenges 
very  truly  requires  possession  of  the  per- 
sistence of  Diogenes,  the  patience  of  Job,  and 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon;  yes,  requiring  the 
exercise  of  the  fullest  understanding,  the 
deepest  compassion,  the  utmost  tolerance, 
and  the  kindliest  firmness. 

Judge  Wahlstrom  possesses  these  rare 
qualities  and  that  Is  why  he  Is  an  excep- 
tional judge. 

Judge  Wahlstrom  applies  these  attrlbutei 
In  all  his  actions  and  that  Is  why  he  U  an 
extraordinary  person. 

Together  with  his  acclaimed  leadership  in 
multitudinous  community  objectives,  at 
great  sacrifice,  it  is  the  practice  of  these  com- 
bined virtues  in  all  his  dally  associations  that 
makes  Judge  Wahlstrom  our  good  neighbor. 

Perhaps  not  too  many  know  that  he  wu 
a  student  leader  and  outstanding  athlete  at 
Clark  University  In  his  college  days  and 
served  his  country  as  an  Infantry  lieutenant 
In  World  War  I. 

Judge  Wahlstrom 's  career  reveals  a  prime 
example  of  the  full,  wholesome,  balanced 
life. 

Besides  all  this,  be  Is  an  outstanding 
scholar  and  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's authorities  on  the  life  and  works  of 
our  revered  16th  President  of  the  United 
States,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  Is  significantly  Indicative  of  the  charac- 
ter and  disposition  of  our  honored  guest 
that  he  would  be  so  vitally  Interested  In  the 
life  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  history 
whose  stalwart  qualities  and  attributes  are 
so  well  mirrored  in  his  own  personal  and 
professional  career. 

Judge  Wahlstrom's  distinction  in  connec- 
tloa  with  this  great  American  patriot 
prompts  the  reflection  that  perhaps  we  might 
suitably  and  profitably  dwell,  this  morning. 
on  a  comparison  of  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted President  Unooln  and  the  country 
with  the  crucial  chaUenges  facing  us  in  this 
nuclear  age. 

Of  course,  our  problems  today  are  tedi- 
nlcally  different  and  our  challenges  are  now 
expanded  beyond  and  above  the  horison. 

But  there  is  a  similar  height  of  urgency 
In  our  affairs  today.    We  are  at  a  similar 
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ooasroad  of  our  destiny,  a  destiny  rnvdvlng 
tbe  world's  future. 

The  various  problems  bedetlUng  ua  today 
eomprtse  a  lengthy  and  fulsome  llat.  Their 
l)(oad  recitation  would  Include  such  soul- 
isarcblng  questions  as: 

Bow  shall  we  exercise  our  tiadltlonal  right 
to  differ  whUe  we  carry  out  our  patrlotlo 
oWlgatlon  of  unity  in  purpose  t 

How  can  we  effectuate  the  guarantees  of 
dTll  rights  whUe  we  fulfill  cnix  duty  of  fAvM 
obedience? 

How  shall  we  apply  tha  restraint  of 
leoommended  guidelines  without  suffocating 
the  fruitful  energy  of  personal  effort  and 
private  enterprise? 

Bow  shall  we  extend  our  spet¥llng  while  we 
contain  Inflation? 

Bow  shall  we  share  in  the  privations  of 
our  servicemen  fighting  overseas  while  we 
enjoy  the  extravagances  of  dccnestlc  plenty? 

And  finally — How  can  we  negotiate  an  end 
of  agonizing  war  without  ytaldlng  to  dis- 
honorable peace  terms? 

These  are  a  few  of  what  we  lalght  term  the 
umbrella  challenges. 

It  would  take  a  hundred  mornings  and  a 
hundred  nights  to  itemize  all  the  problems 
that  would  come  under  them.  And  although 
I  receive  In  my  dally  mall  about  50  earnest 
and  thoughtful  suggestions  for  their  settle- 
ment, I  don't  think  anyone  yet  possesses  the 
foil  answer  to  each  different  problem. 

It  is  my  opinion  the  proper  answers  and 
full  solutions  win  have  to  oome  out  of  a 
nationally  unified  character  and  atmosphere 
of  moral  responsibility,  patriotic  sacrifice, 
and  dedicated  unselfishness  tihat  was  \irged 
by  the  voice,  and  personified  In  the  life  and 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  this  country  today  we  have  the  great 
wealth  and  the  highest  standard  of  living 
of  any  people  in  the  history  of  the  earth 
and  there  la  even  more  In  sight  on  the  nu- 
clear energy  horizon  ahead. 

If  Lincoln  were  alive  we  fear  that  he  would 
hare  to  question  the  existence  of  that  moral 
character  and  atmosphere  In  our  country  to- 
day. We  fear  Lincoln  would  Join  with  many 
authorities  today  who  express  the  deepest 
doubts  that  proper  solutions  to  our  problems 
will  not  be  found  until  substantial  turn- 
about changes  are  made  In  a  great  many  cur- 
tent  attitudes  and  practices  that  seem  to  be 
corrupting  the  core  of  our  ntodem  society. 

But,  as  we  look  about  us  today,  I  think 
yon  might  agree  there  are  far  too  many  re- 
jettable  signs  of  widespread  Inunorallty 
In  conduct,  indifference  to  recognized  ethical 
•tandards,  defiance  of  legitimate  authority. 


dlarespect  for  hallowed  tradlttons,  disregard 
of  our  historical  Ideals,  and  even  some 
thoughtless  ridicule  of  the  heroic  sacrifices 
of  our  servicemen  abroad. 

These  tinhappy  signs  ai  dangerous  weak- 
nesses In  our  prosperous  society  emphaalze 
the  wisdom  of  the  warning  advice  contained 
In  the  question  President  Lincoln  asked  of 
the  people  during  a  speech  In  Illinois  back 
in  1868. 

This  was  his  question — "What  constitutes 
the  bulwark  of  our  own  Uberty  and  Inde- 
pendence? It  Is  not  our  frowning  battle- 
menta,  our  bristling  sea  coasts,  our  Army, 
and  our  Navy.  These  are  not  our  reliance 
against  tyranny.  AU  of  those  may  be  tiimed 
against  us  without  making  lu  weaker  for 
the  struggle.  Our  reliance  Is  In  the  love  of 
liberty  which  God  has  planted  In  us.  Our 
defense  Is  In  the  spirit  which  prized  Uberty 
as  the  heritage  of  aU  men.  In  all  lands  every- 
where. Destroy  this  spirit  and  you  have 
planted  the  seeds  of  despotism  at  your  own 
doors." 

It  would  appear  that  this  question  by 
President  Lincoln  Is  even  more  pertinent  to 
our  affairs  today  than  It  was  back  In  1858. 

Isn't  It  the  strengths  of  this  traditional 
belief  and  American  spirit  that  we  m\ist  help 
to  place  back  Into  the  hearta  and  minds  of 
all  Americans  and  into  the  basic  structure 
of  our  national  character  if  we  are  to  find 
surviving  solutions  to  the  problems  of  our- 
selves and  the  world? 

A  few  days  ago,  as  I  thought  of  this  meet- 
ing this  morning,  I  recalled  a  story  of  the 
father  and  of  the  little  boy  who  wanted  to 
be  doing  something. 

The  father  was  stretched  out  In  bis  easy 
chair  after  a  day's  work  to  read  his  news- 
paper before  dinner.  He  was  Interrupted  by 
the  normal  complaint  of  chUdren  about  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do — so  he  assigned  a  minor 
household  chore  to  the  youngster. 

In  no  time  the  boy  was  back  for  another 
assignment.  This  was  repeated  several  times 
and  finally  his  father,  in  desperation,  picked 
up  a  map  of  the  United  States  from  a  table 
beside  his  chair,  tore  it  Into  many  dozens  of 
pieces,  and  said:  "Here,  son,  take  this  and 
put  the  country  back  together  again." 

The  boy  happUy  went  to  work  on  the 
homemade  jigsaw  puzzle.  His  father  again 
settled  back  with  the  newspaper — but  be- 
fore he  had  read  as  far  as  the  sports  page 
the  child  ttigged  at  his  arm  and  proudly 
pointed  to  a  perfectly  put  together  United 
States  of  America. 

Pleased  and  amazed  by  the  lad's  knowledge 
of  geography  and  his  speed  m  applying  it. 


the  father  said:  "That's  really  wonderful. 
But  how  did  you  do  It?" 

"I  remembered,"  the  boy  explained,  "that 
on  the  back  side  of  that  m^  was  a  picture 
of  a  man.  And  I  figured  that  If  I  Just  put 
the  man  together  right,  the  country  would 
come  out  In  pretty  good  shape." 

Don't  you  think  It  Is  about  time  for  you 
and  tat  me  and  for  each  American  to  start 
putting  ourselves  to  right  and  the  country 
back  In  good  shape? 

Isn't  It  high  time  for  us  to  get  to  work 
to  restore  propet  reverence  of  our  churches, 
decency  In  public  conduct,  ethical  standards 
In  business,  recognized  discipline  In  educa- 
tional institutions,  obedience  to  our  laws, 
acceptance  of  parental  authority  In  the  home 
and  a  mature,  moral  example  for  the  proper 
encouragement  of  our  youth? 

And  while  we  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Great  Society  let  us  wisely  Insure 
the  construction  of  a  good  society. 

This,  I  think,  was  what  President  Lincoln 
was  urging  when,  speaking  In  MUwaukee,  on 
September  SO,  1859,  he  said:  "Let  us  hc^ie 
that  by  the  best  cultivation  of  the  physical 
world  beneath  and  around  us,  and  the  best 
Intellectual  and  moral  world  within  us,  we 
shall  secure  an  individual,  social,  and  polit- 
ical prosperity,  and  happiness  whose  course 
shaU  be  onward  and  upward  and  which, 
WhUe  the  earth  endures,  shall  not  pass 
away." 

Above  all,  then,  let  us  remember  the  true 
mission  of  all  mankind  Is  not  for  nations  to 
war  with  each  other  unto  death  but  to  Uve 
with  each  other  in  a  brotherhood  of  good 
wlU  and  under  a  peace  of  honor  forever  last- 
ing. 

That,  I  beUeve,  is  the  true  significance 
and  the  true  meaning  of  otir  meeting  and 
ceremony  here  this  morning  In  this  hall, 
adjacent  to  your  temple  of  prayer. 

That  Is  the  true  worth  of  Carl  Wahlstrom's 
contribution  of  virtues  and  talento  as  a  good 
man  and  a  good  neighbor. 

That,  I  think.  Is  the  true  value  of  your 
exercise  here  this  morning.  In  the  encourage- 
ment of  fellow  citizens  to  emulate  the 
example  of  a  good  neighbor,  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  community,  for  the  progress 
of  their  country,  and  for  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

If  then,  we  and  our  feUow  Americans  wlU 
unite  In  our  faiths  and  consolidate  our  moral 
spirits  In  patriotic  sacrifice  to  preserve  our 
liberty  and  repel  tyranny  I  am  supremely 
confident  we  wUl  not  just  survive — we  wlU 
prevaU. 


SENATE 

Ti'ESDAY,  March  8|,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clbck  meridian, 
uid  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Maurine 
B.  Nettberger,  a  Senator  frpm  the  State 
M  Oregon.  | 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington,  D.C.. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  In  whom  our  fathers 
jnisted  and  were  not  dismayed,  we  turn 
w  Thee  for  direction  in  this  hour  of  the 
world's  confusion. 

Confronted  with  the  complexities  of 
wr  social  disorder,  discouraged  by  the 
nitillty  of  our  good  Intentions,  dis- 
''^rtened  by  the  frustration  of  our  best 
endeavors,  we  look  to  Thee,  as  did  our 
»tners  before  us,  for  a  renewal  of  hope. 

Deliver  us  from  despair,  we  pray,  and 
"*«e  us  to  share  the  sustaining  power  of 
"w«  whose  hope  Is  In  the  *Terlastlng. 


When  It  seems  that  things  are  In  the 
saddle  and  ride  mankind,  help  us  to  re- 
member that  this  Is  not  Thy  will  for 
mankind. 

Help  us  to  recall  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  of  old,  who  recognized  Thy  con- 
cern for  man,  and  cried  aloud  to  Thee  In 
grateful  wonder; 

"What  Is  man?  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him.  Thou  vlsltest  him.  Thou  madest 
him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of 
Thy  hands." 

We  dare  pray,  then,  that  we  may 
achieve  dominion  over  things — and  not 
suffer  domination  by  things. 

Especially  do  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt 
so  enlighten  and  strengthen  Thy  servants 
in  this  Chamber  that,  by  Thy  grace,  they 
may  help  man  gain  control  of  things, 
that  things  may  serve — and  cease  to 
menace — ^mankind.  For  this  has  been 
Thy  purpose  since  creation's  dawn.  And 
again  we  pray :  Thy  will  be  done. 

In  the  name  of  Christ.    Amen. 


DESIONA-nON    OP    ACnNQ    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senatx, 
Waahington,  D.C..  March  8, 1986. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  MAtntDnc  B.  Neitberoer,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Carl  Hatdkn, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
March  7,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 
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IIESSAOES  FXUMf  IBE  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OP  BILUB 

Messages  In  writlnc  tram  the  Presi- 
dent ot  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  be  announced 
that  on  ICaich  7,  1986,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.5T7.  An  act  for  tlie  relW  of  Uary  F. 
Uotm; 

8. 881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Ber- 
nard Z..  LalCountaln,  UjB.  Air  Force  (retired) ; 

B.  1630.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  azid 
Mrs.  Earl  Harwell  Hogan:  and 

8.  1004.  An  act  to  authorlzt;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  give  to  the  Indiana  of  the 
pueblos  of  Acoma.  Sandla,  Santa  Ana,  and 
EU  the  beneficial  mtereet  In  certain  feder- 
ally owned  lands  heretofore  set  aside  for 
■chool  or  administrative  purposes. 


REPORT  ON  MANPOWER— MESSAGE 
mOM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  tlie 
Uhlted  States  on  manpower.  Without 
objection,  the  message  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  without  being  read,  and 
the  message  and  report  will  be  appro- 
priate referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubLc  Welfare,  as 
follows : 

To  the  Conor w  of  the  Vmted  States: 

I  report  on  a  year  of  progress  and  ful- 
fillment. 

I  report  on  a  jrear  of  chaHenge  and 
change. 

February  1966  marked  the  30th 
anniversary  of  this  Nation's  1946  com- 
mitment to  provide  Job  opportunities  for 
every  person,  able,  willing,  and  seeking 
to  work. 

^bruary  1966  also  brought  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  our  longest  and  soundest 
period  of  peacetime  prosperity.  It 
marked  the  60th  consecutive  month 
of  visible  proof  that  the  1946  commit- 
ment can  be  met. 

A    BXCOKD   OF   ACCdCPLISHMnrT 

Five  years  of  sustained  economic 
growth  have  effectively  demonstrated 
that  this  Nation  can : 

1.  Pursue  an  economic  policy  which 
creates  minions  of  new  Jobs  and  reduces 
the  burdens  of  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty. 

2.  Provide  the  necessary  job  oppor- 
tunities to  convert  a  flood  of  teenagers 
Into  a  valuable  national  resource  in- 
stead of  an  urgent  social  problem. 

3.  Set  In  motion  manpower  programs 
to  transform  the  deprived,  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  the  despairing  into  effective 
and  self-respecting  members  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Last  ye«Lr  was  one  of  harvest — and  of 
new  planting. 

The  fruits  of  sustained  ecoiiomic 
growth  were  realized  in  terms  of  in- 
creased employment  and  earnings  for 
the  American  worker. 

In  1965:  The  advance  of  2.4  million 
jobs  exceeded  by  one-third  the  increase 
of  the  labor  force.  Private  nonfarm 
payrolls  sweUed  by  42,000  added  Jobs 
each  week.    More  than  a  million  youi« 


Americans  entered  the  work  force,  but 
there  was  work  for  them  to  do.  Unem- 
Idoyment  was  reduced  to  Its  k>we8t  rate 
in  almost  9  years.  The  Amerlean  factory 
worfcCT's  weekly  earnings  reached 
$1 10.92.  Although  the  cost  of  the  things 
he  bought  went  up  2  percent,  there  was 
4.5  percent  more  money  In  his  pocket  to 
buy  them  after  paying  his  Federal  taxes. 

Last  year  also  saw  the  first  combined 
effects  of  the  new  manpower,  education, 
and  poverty  programs. 

In  1905: 

More  than  100,000  persons  completed 
training  under  the  Blanpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  Three  out  of 
every  four  were  placed  in  Jobs  within  90 
dajrs  after  their  course  ended. 

More  than  500,000  young  men  and 
women  were  approved  for  partlcipatlcm 
In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The 
Corps  helps  those  in  school  to  stay  there, 
and  helps  dropouts  to  return  to  school 
or  begin  work. 

About  200  area  vocational-tecluiical 
schools  were  approved  for  construction. 
Now  85,000  fnll-ttme  students  are  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  to  begin  or  con- 
tinue vocfitlonal  training. 

About  115.000  fun-time  coUege  stu- 
dents in  more  than  1,100  coUeges  par- 
ticipated In  work-study  programs,  which 
helped  them  to  meet  the  costs  of  a  col- 
lege education. 

Work  experience  progrrams  provided 
jobs,  basic  educatl(»i,  training — and  hope 
and  dignity — for  65,000  public  welfare 
recipients  with  almost  200,000  depend- 
ents. 

Almost  30,000  young  men  and  women 
were  enrolled  In  the  Job  Corps.  For 
many  of  them,  it  was  their  first  oppor- 
tunity for  realistic  training  to  help  them 
find  and  keep  Jobs. 

Across  the  land,  more  and  more  men 
and  women  became  productive  members 
of  a  great  and  productive  society.  More 
and  more  boys  and  girls,  in  and  out  of 
school,  received  the  work  experience  and 
training  which  helped  to  fit  them  for 
responsible  places  in  society  and  to  save 
them  from  lifetimes  of  chronic  unem- 
plc^rment  and  degrading  poverty. 

A  year  ago  5.0  percent  of  our  workers 
were  imemployed. 

Now  only  3.7  percent  are  out  of  work. 

A  year  ago  mai^  of  our  programs  to 
provide  better  training  and  wider  educa- 
tional opportunities  were  only  beginning. 

Today  they  are  supplying  thousands 
of  trained  workers  for  our  expanding 
economy. 

But  our  very  success  In  banishing  the 
specter  of  mass  unemployment  from  our 
land  has  brought  new  problems. 

To  sustain  high  employment,  and  con- 
tinue our  record  of  price  stability,  we 
must  work  harder  than  ever  to  match 
Jobs  and  men. 

Our  success  In  reducing  unemployment 
brings  out  more  clearly  than  ever  the 
fact  that  there  Is  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  We  cannot  rest  content:  when 
employers  seek  skiUed  and  experienced 
workers  while  thousands  cannot  find 
work  because  they  lack  proper  training 
and  education:  when  factories  in  some 
areas  are  unable  to  fill  orders  because 
they  lack  workers,  while  chronic  unem- 
ployment endures  in  other  areas. 


This  year  we  must  make  a  special  effort 
to  see  that  our  human  resources  are  not 
wasted. 

We  must  accelerate  the  grofwth  of  pob- 
Ue  and  private  training  programs  and 
make  the;^  available  to  aU. 

We  must  bring  jobs  to  wortcBg  and 
workers  to  Jobs. 

We  must  eliminate  the  discrimination 
which  wastes  our  manpower  resouroei 

Oiu-  goal  is  not  Just  a  Job  for  every 
worker.  Our  goal  Is  to  place  every  worker 
In  a  job  where  he  utilizes  his  full  pro- 
ductlve  potential,  for  his  own  and  for 
society's  benefit. 

To  achieve  this  goal.  I  have  outlined 
below  a  new  program  to  make  fuD  use 
of  aU  our  human  resources. 

Making  the  transition  to  an  ecooomy 
of  sustained  high  employment  is  our  im- 
mediate task.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  longer  run. 

We  take  pride  In  the  growth  of  our 
economy,  in  the  achievements  of  onr 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  in  the  abil- 
ity of  our  dynamic  private  enterprise 
economy  to  put  new  technology  to  jarac- 
tical  use.  But  the  requirements  of  new 
technology  demand  continuing  adjust- 
ments In  our  work  force.  To  make  those 
adjustments  as  smoothly  as  possible, 
every  worker  needs  a  first-rate  educa- 
tion and  opportunities  for  continuing 
education  and  training. 

A   KAIVPOWEa  PaOGRAlC   FOK  FUU.  EXPLOTIOOR 

uPPOB'r  u  N  rr  T 

Earlier  manpower  reports  proceeded 
from  a  central  concern  with  excessive 
unemployment :  6  percent  at  the  time  ol 
the  first  report,  and  stiU  5  percent  2 
years  later. 

Now,  with  unemployment  below  4  per- 
cent and  falling,  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  must  focus  on 
the  manpower  prospects  and  problems 
which  emerge  as  the  products  of  un- 
precedented prosperity. 

An  unemployment  rate  of  3.7  i>ercent 
in  February  marks  another  milestone 
along  the  country's  course  toward  full 
realization  of  its  economic  potential. 

It  was  in  November  1953 — more  than 
12  years  ago— that  the  unemployment 
rate  was  last  that  low.  A  year  ago  It 
was  still  5  percent. 

Attaining  an  unemployment  rate  of 
3.7  percent  is  a  triumph  for  our  Nation's 
economy.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  public  and 
private  policies  that  led  to  this  achieve- 
ment. 

Because  it  does  reflect  an  economy 
operating  closer  to  the  fuU  use  of  its 
manpower  resources,  our  celebration 
must  be  tempered  with  caution.  We 
must  be  alert  to  assure  that  the  pace  of 
our  advance  does  not  become  too  rapid, 
endangering  the  healthy  stability  and 
sound  balance  of  our  expansion. 

Yet  to  conclude  that  we  must  proceed 
cautiously  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
slam  on  the  brakes  or  throw  the  economy 
into  reverse. 

We  expect  our  labor  force  to  expand  by 
1.6  million  workers  this  year. 

Thus,  we  must  provide  about  4,500  new 
jobs  each  day— 31.000  new  Jobs  each 
weA — 134.000  new  jobs  each  month. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  rest  on  past  ac- 
complishments when  the  unemployment 
rate  for  Negroes  was  stiU  7  percent  in 
February.    It  was  down  from  9.2  per- 
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cent  a  year  earlier,  and  from  nearly  13 

percent  in  February  1961.  But  we  can- 
Qot  be  satisfied  when  1  out  of  every  14 
}Iegro  workers  is  without  a  Job. 

Nor  can  we  be  satisfied  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  unemployment  rate  for  teen- 
ggers  from  15  Mj  percent  in  February  1961 
and  14 ',2  percent  a  year  ago,  to  10.9  per- 
cent last  month.  So  high  a  rate  for 
young  workers  stiU  blocks  far  too  many 
young  men  and  women  from  beginning 
productive  and  rewarding  careers. 

Our  achievement  is  worthy  of  cele- 
bration, but  our  task  remains  unfinished. 
We  can  and  will  move  with  appropriate 
caution  to  sustain  our  econoanic  advance 
Into  even  higher  levels  o(  manpower 
achievement. 

The  3.7-percent  rate  is  an  average.  It 
conceals  the  fact  that  some  3  milUon 
workers  stiU  lack  Jobs.  It  also  conceals 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  more  jobs 
in  some  areas  and  occupations  than  there 
tre  people  to  fill  them. 

In  the  Great  Lakes  region*  there  Is  al- 
ready a  tight  supply  of  bot4  sklUed  and 
unskilled  labor. 

There  are  shortages  of  machinists  for 
the  metalworklng  Industry  throughout 
the  country,  and  shortages  of  building 
trades  craftsmen  in  many  area.^. 

new  education  programs  could  be 
stunted  for  a  lack  of  teachers,  and  the 
medicare  program  thwarted  for  a  lack 
of  medical  and  nursing  personnel. 

Yet.  while  these  shortages  exist: 

There  are  pockets  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment in  many  cities,  in  Appalachla. 
in  tile  Mississippi  Delta,  and  In  other  re- 
gions of  economic  distress. 

There  are  teenagers  who  need  Jobs  to 
stay  in  school  or  to  help  support  their 
ttmilies.  They  need  to  know  that  so- 
dety  has  a  place  for  them  and  a  need 
for  their  services. 

There  are  mlUions  employed  in  occu- 
pations and  skills  that  do  not  f  uUy  utilize 
their  capabilities. 

There  is  no  overaU  labor  shortage. 
But  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
tre  not  fully  matched  with  the  jobs 
tvailable. 

Specific  shortages  of  lab(»-  can  slow 
np  the  expansion  of  the  economy.  They 
can  put  pressure  on  costs  and  prices. 

We  are  determined  to  do  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  keep  the  economy  expand- 
ing and  avoid  infiatlonary  bottlenecks. 

fi-UfB     TO     RCAD     OFF     MANPOWOt     SHORTAGKS 

The  time  to  deal  with  manpower 
shortages  is  before  they  develop. 

Effective  manpower  policies  can  reduce 
unemployment  and  at  the  same  time 
head  off  manpower  shortage. 

I  am  therefore : 

1.  Directing  the  Commissioner  of 
labor  Statistics  to  include  in  the  monthly 
ffliployment  reports,  starting  in  March, 
the  fullest  possible  information  on  exist- 
^  or  threatening  labor  shortage 
situations. 

2.  Establishing  an  Office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower,  to 
•Mist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  dis- 
ouirge  of  his  manpower  responsibilities 
^der  existing  legislation  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Committee  on 
••anpower. 

3.  Instructhig  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
w  focus  Maniwwer   Develppment  and 


Training  Act  programs  to  meet  prospec- 
tive manpower  shortage  situations,  espe- 
cially through  on-the-job  training. 

4.  Requesting  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Manpower  to  submit  to  me  by 
July  1,  1966,  a  report  on  the  recenUi 
announced  coordination  plan  for  aU 
manpower  activities  of  the  Federal 
Govenmient. 

5.  Asking  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor -Management  Pol- 
icy to  make  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions to  me  on  the  manpower  situation 
and  related  matters. 

6.  Referring  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Automation,  Tech- 
nology tmd  Economic  Progress  to  the 
President's  Manpower  and  Labor-Man- 
agement Policy  Committees  for  advice 
regarding  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. 

At  my  request,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
yesterday  submitted  to  the  Congress 
legislation  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  Federal-State  Emplosnment  Serv- 
ice. This  legislation  emerged  from  the 
unanimous  reconunendations  of  a  task 
force  of  distinguished  businessmen.  labor 
leaders,  educators,  and  other  manpower 
specialists. 

I  call  at  the  same  time  on  Ameriean 
management  and  American  labor  to  take 
the  afflrmative  action  which  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  inflation,  resulting  from 
the  underuse  of  America's  manpower  po- 
tential, will  not  deprive  us  of  the  fruits 
of  the  most  magnificent  economic  growth 
record  in  history. 

A  CALL  rOX  BOLD  NKW  APPROACHES 

I  am  asking  these  agencies  and  groups 
to  think  boldly  about  new  approaches. 

What  can  we  do  to  move  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  underemployed  from 
places  where  Jobs  are  scarce  to  places 
where  workers  are  scarce?  How  do  we 
move  the  jobs  to  the  unemployed? 

What  can  we  do  to  encourage  em- 
ployers, who  seek  scarce  skills,  to  redefine 
jobs  In  a  way  that  employs  more  of  the 
unskilled  or  semiskiUed? 

How  can  we  enhance  the  mobility  of 
workers  in  construction  and  similar  oc- 
cupations where  demand  shifts  sharply 
sunong  localities? 

What  can  we  do  to  mobilize  the  re- 
cently retired  but  stiU  productive? 

What  can  we  do  to  make  f  uUer  use  of 
our  trained  womanpower? 

What  can  we  do  to  break  down  arti- 
ficial barriers  against  the  entry  of  new 
workers  into  jobs  that  are  hard  to  fiU? 

What  can  we  do  to  Insure  that  training 
and  apprenticeship  programs  are  open 
to  aU  alike  and  are  sufficiently  extensive 
to  meet  our  needs  for  sklUed  workers? 

What  can  we  do  to  help  employers  im- 
prove thrir  own  on-the-job  training? 

What  can  we  do  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  the  physically  and  psycho- 
logically handicapped? 

What  can  we  do  to  facilitate  the  im- 
migration of  workers  with  scarce  skills? 

What  more  can  we  do  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  discrimination  that  waste 
valuable  manpower  resources? 

We  already  have  many  effective  tools 
of  an  active  manpower  policy.  In  the 
year  ahead  we  wiU  expand  and  Improve 
these  programs. 


Our  most  Important  new  tool  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  strengthened  by 
the  amendments  of  1963  and  1965.  Our 
manpower  training  programs  must  re- 
spond both  to  needs  of  people  suid  the 
needs  of  the  economy. 

Our  experience  under  the  act  has 
proved  that:  People  can  be  helped 
through  education  and  training;  the 
economy  wlU  benefit  from  the  avail- 
ability of  additional  workers. 

Training  will  make  useful  and  produc- 
tive citizens  of  people  previously  con- 
sidered beyond  even  the  most  elementary 
kinds  of  help. 

MentaUy  retarded  individuals  are  be- 
ing hired  in  increasing  numbers  by  both 
Government  and  private  employers,  after 
successful  training  in  various  semiskiUed 
office  smd  service  occupations. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  and  man- 
power development  programs  are  being 
applied  more  extensively  to  Inmates  of 
correctional  institutions.  During  their 
period  of  confinement,  they  can  prepare 
for  jobs  when  they  are  released. 

Federal  manpower  training  programs 
are  conducted  in  close  cooperation  with 
private  Industry.  During  the  past  year, 
we  have  significantly  increased  the 
number  of  on-the-job  training  programs 
approved  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  In  occupa- 
tions ranging  from  tool  and  die  makers 
to  nurses  aids  and  shipfltters.  people  are 
being  trained  on  the  Job.  The  employ- 
ment rate  of  over  85  percent  testifies  to 
the  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 

In  the  next  fiscal  yea(r.  we  wlU  train 
and  retrain  250,000  i^rsons  imder  these 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  programs. 

An  expanding  economy  now  presents 
both  the  opportunity  and  the  necessl^ 
to  upgrade  the  skills  of  the  underem- 
ployed. This  WiU  meet  the  demand  for 
workers.  It  wlU  afford  opportimity  to 
people  to  move  into  higher  skills  and 
higher  paying  jobs — as  high  as  their  abU- 
Itles  permit. 

The  second  major  tool  of  our  man- 
power poUcy  is  the  Federal-State  Em- 
ployment Service.  It  must  assume  even 
greater  responsibUlty  not  only  in  placing 
people,  but  in  providing  proper  job  and 
training  information,  guidance,  and 
counseling  to  aU  who  need  it. 

The  administrative  framework  of  the 
Service  must  be  modernized. 

The  quaUty  of  those  who  provide  its 
day-to-day  services  must  be  improved. 

The  methods  of  its  operation  need 
development. 

More  intensive  research  Is  needed  to 
help  guide  our  young  people  to  occupa- 
tions where  they  are  most  needed. 

Vigorous  manpower  training  and  a  re' 
vitalized  Job  placonent  service  are  essen- 
tial for  a  high -employment  economy 
with  price  stabUlty. 

We  WlU  make  the  most  of  these  tools  in 
1966. 

TRK   SPBCIAL   PaOBLZICa   OF  THX   DiaADVAMTAGKD 

Certain  groups  in  the  Nation  have  not 
shared  fuUy  in  the  benefits  of  our  un- 
precedented economic  expeoision.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  to  achieve  fuU  oppor- 
tunity for  these  groups.    As  we  expand 
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their  oiiportunltles.  we  tspmi  our  man- 
power reaouroes. 

Unakilled  workers,  with  almost  double 
the  national  rate  of  unemploTmeiit,  lack 
the  tratninc  to  derelop  their  potential 
skills. 

Nonwhlte  workers,  constitute  11  i>er- 
eent  of  our  labor  force,  20  percent  of  our 
unemployed,  and  nearly  25  percent  of 
our  long-term  unemployed,  they  suffer 
the  double  disadvantages  c^  lower  edu- 
cational attainment  and  lingering  dis- 
crimination. 

Young  Americans,  who  will  swell  our 
work  force  for  many  years  to  come,  still 
experience  triple  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

Farmworkers,  both  operators  and 
hired  workers,  remain  the  victims  of 
high  imemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. 

Workers  in  surplus  labor  areas,  such 
as  Appalachla,  can  benefit  only  from 
more  vigorous  economic  development  in 
their  home  areas  or  from  migration  to 
centers  of  employment  growth. 

No  society  can  be  truly  great — and  no 
ecOTiomy  can  be  truly  prosperoiis — if 
high,  long-duration  unemployment  for 
some  exists  side  by  side  with  low,  short- 
term  imemployment  for  others. 

Special  programs,  suited  to  special 
groups,  are  needed  to  achieve  full  em- 
ployment with  price  stability. 

We  must  move  again  as  we  did  last 
year  to  meet  the  Impact  of  the  more 
than  a  million  young  people — 16  to  21 
years  of  age — who  will  be  looking  for 
work  next  summer. 

As  we  continue  toward  the  Oreat  So- 
ciety, we  will  also  bring  increased  em- 
idoyment  opportunities  to  many  groups. 

The  rehabilitation  and  rebuilding  of 
large  blighted  sections  In  our  central 
cities  will  bring  new  vistas  to  those  parts 
of  America  where  opportunities  are 
needed  most. 

The  work  of  the  Rm-al  Community 
Development  Service  will  open  up  new 
opportunities  for  rural  people,  particu- 
larly in  areas  of  greatest  need.  The  new 
community  development  districts,  when 
pending  legislation  is  passed,  will  bring 
greater  planning  resources  to  rural  areas. 
The  result  will  be  higher  levels  of  social 
and  economic  devriopment. 

Our  efforts  under  the  1965  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
will  be  stepped  up. 

Joint  Federal-State  efforts  under  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  are 
also  being  increased.  I  have  recom- 
mended quadrupling  the  expenditures  for 
special  programs  to  reach  the  more  than 
17  million  people  residing  in  that  8u*a. 
Such  an  Increase  means  increased  re- 
sources for  highway  construction,  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources,  vocational 
education  and  health  activities. 

Otu"  economy  cannot  be  fully  sxiccess- 
ful,  or  our  society  truly  great,  while  dif- 
ferences in  economic  opportunity  persist. 

The  programs  and  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration seek  to  reduce  and  ulti- 
mately to  eliminate  these  differences. 
They  are  intolerable  in  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society. 

ommrumtn  m  wumam  aBsovacss 

lb  a  prosperous  eeonomy.  ttie  root  of 
moat  problems  of  unemployment  and  un- 


deremplosrment  Ues  in  defldendes  in  edu- 
cation. 

We  must  repair  these  deficiencies 
where  we  can. 

We  must  prevent  their  recurrence  in 
the  next  generation. 

Fewer  young  people  now  drop  out  of 
school.  But  the  number  is  still  too  high. 
If  current  trends  continue,  there  will  be 
over  8  million  school  dropouts  between 
1960  and  1970.  The  average  American 
worker  already  has  more  than  a  high 
school  education.  The  dropout  will  be 
at  an  ever-increasing  disadvantage. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  by  the 
large  numbers  of  young  men  who  fall  the 
Armed  Forces  qualification  tests  and 
must  be  rejected  for  military  service. 
One-seventh  of  the  young  men  examined 
cannot  pass  the  equivalent  of  an  elemen- 
tary school  examination. 

Low  educational  attainment  is  a  prod- 
uct, and  In  turn  a  producer,  of  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  discrimination. 

This  administration  is  determined  to 
bring  increased  education  and  training 
opportunities  to  all  Americans  in  the 
coming  year.    We  Intend  to: 

Improve  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  for  over  200,000  mentally  re- 
tarded, severely  disabled  and  handi- 
capped individuals. 

Train  or  retrain  250,000  persons  under 
manpower  development  programs. 

Have  community  action  programs  in 
900  areas,  urban  and  riu-al,  throiighout 
the  United  States. 

FHond  preschool  classes  for  more  than 
200.000  children  over  the  full  academic 
year — and  for  another  500,000  young- 
sters during  the  simimer.  Almost  150,- 
000  teachers,  teacher  aids,  and  neigh- 
borhood helpers  will  provide  the  needed 
service  to  these  children. 

Operate  124  Job  Corps  urban  and 
rural  training  centers,  able  to  enroll 
approximately  45,000  men  and  women 
at  any  one  time. 

Provide  125,000  part-time  Jobs  during 
the  entire  school  year  and  another  165,- 
000  summer  Jobs  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  CoriJS  to  help  poor  young  people 
stay  in  school.  Another  64,000  positions 
win  be  available  for  bojrs  and  girls  out 
of  school. 

Offer  services,  under  the  work  experi- 
ence program,  to  over  100,000  public 
welfare  recipients  who  support  300,000 
dependents. 

Give  basic  education  to  75,000  adults 
under  grants  to  States  for  improving 
adult  literacy. 

Conduct  350  different  projects  involv- 
ing 4,500  VT8TA  volunteers  to  provide 
educational  training  and  related  serv- 
ices to  the  poor. 

These  specific  programs  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  enormous  expansion  in  aid 
to  our  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
education  systems.  For  next  year,  I 
have  proposed  a  total  Federal  Invest- 
ment in  education  of  $10.2  billion — more 
than  double  the  (4.75  billion  effort 
when  I  became  President.  This  will 
move  us  forward  toward  our  goal  of  pro- 
viding full  education  for  every  dtizen 
to  the  limits  of  his  capacity  to  absorb  it. 

Teaching  methods  and  materials,  no 
matter  how  excellent,  are  not  enough. 
They  must  be  kindled  by  ingenious,  flexi- 


ble and  responsive  teachers  smd  adminis- 
trators. I  have  urged  that  Congress 
provide  the  funds  for  a  new  Teacher 
Corps — to  be  made  up  initially  of  3,7oo 
men  and  women.  Combined  into  teams 
of  experienced  and  intern  teachers,  they 
will  be  sharing  their  skills  and  under- 
standing this  fall  with  the  poor  chlLdmi 
who  need  them  most. 

I  am  also  calling  for  increased  activi- 
ties which  will  provide  this  Nation  with 
more  high-quality  teachers  for  the 
handicapped  and  to  meet  the  impact  of 
school  desegregation. 

Manpower  demands  for  professional 
personnel  are  also  increasing  in  many 
other  fields.  New  research  and  teaching 
activities  must  be  oriented  to  meet  those 
demands.  Grants,  loans,  and  other 
forms  of  aid  are  being  made  available  to 
States,  localities,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions.   They  include: 

A  significant  Increase  In  National 
Sdence  Foundation  support  of  basic  re- 
search and  science  education,  critically 
important  for  the  advanced  training  of 
scientists  and  engineers. 

University  grants  for  research  and 
training  of  advanced  degree  students  In 
the  space  sciences  through  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Help  through  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  and  other 
legislation  to  Increase,  by  1975,  the  num- 
ber of  medical  school  graduates  by  50 
percent  and  the  number  of  dental  school 
graduates  by  100  percent  over  1960. 

Training  persoimel  to  deal  with  the 
critical  problems  of  water  pollution  un- 
der the  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. 

Training  programs  for  developing 
skills  of  persons  who  are  needed  In  com- 
mimlty  development  activities. 

Continued  assistance  In  the  develop- 
ment of  high  quality  personnel  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling — from  elementary 
school  to  the  imlversity — under  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

We  must  provide  full  and  free  access 
to  a  first-rate  education  for  all  our  youth, 
with  later  opportunities  to  develop  their 
talents  to  the  fullest  measure  of  their 
abiUty. 

The  commitment  of  the  administration 
is  to  expand  education  and  training  op- 
portunities for  every  dtizen. 

tTNKlCPLOTMKNT   INSUKANCX   AND    MINIMITII 
WAGE 

Sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  ef- 
fective training  programs,  and  eCBdent 
employment  service,  and  expanding  edu- 
cational services  can  steadily  provide  new 
hope  for  the  unemployed. 

Yet,  even  in  a  high-employment  econ- 
omy, the  protection  of  unemployment 
compensation  remains  essential.  The 
present  period  of  prosperity  is  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  modernize  and 
strengthen  our  system  of  unemployment 
insurance. 

I  have  reconunended  that  legislaUon 
be  enacted  to  improve  our  system's  fi- 
nancing and  administration,  to  prevent 
abuses,  to  provide  mbre  realistic  beM- 
fits  for  more  workers,  for  longer  periods. 

Special  protection  is  needed  for  thwe 
in  our  labor  force  who  are  still  employed 
at  substandard  earnings.   The  minimum 
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yngt  for  American  woikers  has  been  an 
meattal  ptai  ctf  national  policy  for  al- 
BioBt  SO  years.  But  both  the  levd  of  the 
ndnbnum  and  the  number  of  wottaTS 
covered  have  recently  fallen  behind  the 
p«oe  set  by  the  rest  of  the  eoonomy. 

I  recommend  that  the  mtnimiini  wage 
be  increased  and  that  the  coverage  of  the 
ftii  Labor  Standards  Act  be  extended 
to  additional  workers. 

We  must  provide  all  possible  assist- 
ince  to  those  who  seek  work,  and  decent 
living  conditions  for  those  who  do  work. 

The  programs  and  polldea  of  this  ad- 
ministration will  be  directod  at  these 
goals. 

0X7%  OPPOBTUNITI    FOB   THt    WUIVMM 

This  report  has  been  of  prt>grams  and 
policies,  of  legislation  and  approprla- 
tloos.  These  are  the  means  by  which 
manpower  policy  Is  carried  out. 

The  real  basis  of  manpower  policy  Is 
more  fundamental. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  a  free  and 
democratic  sodety. 

It  is  our  shared  belief  in  the  dignity 
of  every  human  being. 

This  report  has  been  of  the  gains  of 
titt  past  year. 

To  mark  these  gains  is  only  to  take 
new  measure  of  the  future.  We  are  a 
people  who  draw  confidence  from  the 
oetainty  of  change.  We  are  restless 
unless  we  can  mold  change  to  the  highest 
human  purpose. 

With  all  that  we  have  accomplished  so 
far,  with  all  that  we  are  doing  now,  it  is 
Hme  to  ask  again:  What  of  tiie  future? 

The  future  can  be  and  oui^ht  to  be  a 
time  of  opportunity. 

I  see  a  f  utiure  where  the  first  two  dec- 
ades of  people's  Uves  are  spent  growing 
up,  physically  and  mentally  fit — training 
for  citizenship  and  effective  participation 
in  their  coimtry's  affairs — attaining  the 
education  for  service,  for  a  craft,  for  a 
profession — getting  ready  for  their  roles 
as  workers,  consumers,  producers,  and 
contributors  to  a  free  sodety. 

I  see  a  future  in  which  education  and 
training  will  be  a  permanent  bridge  be- 
tween learning,  employment  and  human 
ilevelopment.  Even  as  we  develop  new 
OSes  of  technology,  we  recognize  that 
people  grow  stale  unless  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous renewal  of  their  knowledge,  en- 
richment of  their  skills  and  development 
of  their  talents. 

I  see  a  future  in  which  help  to  those 
•eUng  a  station  In  life— whether  it  be 
»e  young  dropout,  the  first  Offender,  the 
«der  man  with  an  outdated  skill,  the  mil- 
iary rejectee— will  have  an  opportunity 
to  fulfill  thdr  hopes  and  expectations. 

A  manpower  policy  must  be  based  on 
wUef  in  the  value  of  the  individual  and 
10  the  promise  of  welcome  change. 

A  manpower  policy  should  lead  us  to  a 
jociety  in  which  every  person  has  full  op- 
portunity to  develop  his— or  her— eam- 
IJW  powers,  where  no  willing  worker  lacks 
*  job,  and  where  no  useful  talent  lacks  an 
opportunity. 

-^^  _  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

*H«  Whit«  Hottss.  March  8.  1966. 


•MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  R«)re- 
■«>«Uve8.  bgr  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


reading  clerks,  annoanoed  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  btlls. 
in  which  It  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

HJL  104S1.  An  aot  to  authortaa  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  tnnsfer  oertaln 
iMtda  In  the  State  at  Colorado  to  the  Depsrt- 
m«nt  of  agriculture  for  recreation  derelop- 
tamat,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

HJi.  10721.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Ck>mpensatlon  Act  to  Improve 
its  beneflte,  and  for  other  puipoaea: 

H.B.  11600.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify 
the  reemployment  proylalona  of  ttae  Unl- 
veraal  MlUtary  Training  and  Service  Act,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  and 

HJi.  12762.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tabllahments  for  the  Coast  Ouard. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  1484.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ux*. 
Loneta  Hackney; 

H.R.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  BUglo 
Clardlello; 

HJt.  3076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Bart  Briscoe  Edgar,  deceased; 

H.R.  3236.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Shchuchlnskl; 

Hit.  4928.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Chlzuyo 
Hoshlzaki; 

H.R.  4996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miiham- 
mad  Sarwar; 

HJl.  6231.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jack 
Ralph  Walker; 

HJI.  5630.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Robert  A.  Ethrldge; 

H  Jt.  6973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwin  V. 
Hower; 

H.R.  7667.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Donald 
F.  Farrell;  and 

HJI.  10338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
B.  Stevens. 


HOUSE   BILI£    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

HJl.  10461.  An  act  to  authcrtse  the  Sec- 
retary ot  the  Interior  to  transfer  certain 
lands  In  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  recreation  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  10721.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Cocnpensatlon  Act  to  Improve  Its 
benefits,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  11609.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify 
the  reemployment  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal MUltary  Training  and  Service  Act, 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

"BR.  12762.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
eetabllshments  for  the  Coast  Ouard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


UMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INQ  THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNINO  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstixu,  and  by 
unanimous  c<Misent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


CGMMITTEE  MEETINa  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSIOI9  TODAY 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfziu),  and  by 
unanimous  consoit.  the  Suboommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  by  Mr.  Nklson,  and  by 
unanimous  conaoit,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  at  the  Senate 
today. 


COMMITTEE  MEETENOS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Madam  Presidei\t, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business, 
tot  action  on  nominations. 

The  ACTLNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clei^  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  ocmsidered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  oonskiered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  Immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAHsirzLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  considerailoh  ol  legislative  business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AJhL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESn^NT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TE^^^f' 
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TRANSFER  TO  SMITHSONIAN  IN- 
STTTUnON  OP  TITLE  TO  CERTAIN 
OBJECTS  OP  ART 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1023, 8.  2296. 

The  ACTENO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  tlUe  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LioisLATTVi  Clkrx.  A  bill  (S. 
2386)  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  transfer  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution certain  objects  of  art. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reyreaentative*  o/  the  United.  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorney  Oenaral  U  •uthortned  and  directed 
to  transfer  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
title  to  the  Jade,  stone,  and  bronae  objects 
of  art  consisting  of  forty-four  pieces  which 
were  vested  In  or  transferred  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  vesting 
order  18844,  dated  August  31,  1061. 

Sac.  2.  After  the  transfer  of  title  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral,  the  &nltbaonUn  Institu- 
tion shall  have  complete  discretion  to  re- 
tain, exchange,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  objects  of  art  referred  to  In  section 
1  In  promotion  of  the  purpose*  for  which 
that  Institution  was  founded. 


TUUANA  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1024.  S.  2540. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  biU  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Leoislativi  Clkrk.  A  bill  (S. 
2540)  to  authorize  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  for  the  Joint  construction 
by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  an 
International  flood  control  project  for 
the  TUuana  River  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  3, 
1M4,  with  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

8.3640 
Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtejtresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  State,  acting  through  the  United 
States  Oommlssloner,  Intematlooal  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico,  Is  hereby  authorized  to  conclude  with 
the  ifiproprtau  official  or  officials  of  the 
Oovemment  of  Mexico  an  agreement  for 
the  Joint  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance by  the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico, 
In  aeoonla&ce  with  the  provUlons  of  the 
treaty  at  February  8,  1»44,  with  Mexico,  of  an 
International  flood  control  project  for  the 
njuana  Wver,  which  shall  be  located  and 
bave  aubetanttaUy  the  characteristics  de- 
aeilbed  In  "Beport  on  an  International  Flood 
Control  Projeot,  Tguana  Btvw  Baaln,"  pie- 


pared  by  tlie  United  SUtes  SeoUon.  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

Sxc.  3.  If  agreement  Is  concluded  pursuant 
to  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  said  United  States 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  portion  of  such 
project  assigned  to  the  United  States,  and 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  State  for  use  of  the 
United  States  Section,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act:  ProtHde<l,  That  no  part  of  any  appropria- 
tion made  shall  be  expended  for  construction 
on  any  land,  site,  or  easement,  except  such  as 
has  been  acquired  by  donation  and  the  title 
thereto  has  been  approved  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1026,  S.  2729. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2729)  to  amend  section  4(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEarr  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1.S41,000,- 
000"  and  •'$1,376,000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$1,906,000,000"  and  "$1,600,000,- 
000",  respectively. 

Skc.  3.  Effective  on  July  1,  1966,  section 
4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(c)(1)  There  are  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  the  following  revolving  funds: 
(A)  a  disaster  loan  fund  which  shall  be 
available  for  financing  functions  performed 
under  sections  7(b)(1),  7(b)(3),  7(b)(4). 
and  7(c)(3)  of  this  Act,  Including  adminis- 
trative expenses  In  connection  with  such 
functions;  and  (B)  a  business  loan  and  in- 
vestment fund  which  shall  be  available  for 
financing  functions  performed  under  sections 
7(a),  7(b)(3),  7(e),  and  8(a)  of  this  Act, 
titles  m  and  V  of  the  SmaU  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1968,  and  tlUe  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  including 
administrative  expenses  in  connection  with 
such  functions. 

"(3)  All  repayments  of  loans  and  de- 
bentures, payments  of  interest  and  other 
receipts  arising  out  of  transactions  hereto- 
fore Or  hereafter  entered  Into  by  the  Admin- 
istration (A)  pursuant  to  sections  7(b)(1), 
7(b)(3).  7(b)(4),  and  7(c)(3)  o(  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  disaster  loan  funds; 
and  (B)  pursiumt  to  sections  7(a),  7(b)(8), 
7(e),  and  8(a)  of  this  Act,  tities  m  and  V 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  ot 
1958,  and  title  IV  of  the  Kconomic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  shall  be  paid  into  the  busl- 
neas  loan  and  investment  fund. 

"(8)  Unexpended  iMlances  of  appropria- 
tions made  to  the  fund  pursuant  to  this  rub- 
section,  as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  paragraph,  shall  be  al- 
located, together  with  related  asseU  and 
llabUltles,  to  the  funds  esUUlshed  by  para- 
graph (1)  In  such  amounts  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine.  In  addition  to  any 
suBu  ao  allocated,  appropriations  are  hereby 


authorized  to  be  made  to  such  funds  u 
capital  theteot.  In  such  amounts  as  may  bs 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Administration,  which  appropriations  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(4)  The  total  amount  of  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  other  obligations  or  oommltmenti 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  by  ttaa 
Administration,  which  are  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  (A)  under  section  7(a) 
7(b)  (8),  7(e),  and  8(a)  of  this  Act,  and  titU 
IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  IM4 
shall  not  exceed  $1,364,100,000;  (B)  unda 
title  ni  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1968,  shall  not  exceed  $Saa,600,000-  and 
(C)  imder  title  V  of  the  SmaU  Business  In- 
vestment  Act  of  1968,  shaU  not  exossd 
$156,700,000. 

"(6)  The  Administration  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  th« 
CoQunlttees  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  u 
soon  as  {>oeBlble  after  the  beginning  of  eacb 
calendar  quarter,  a  full  and  complete  report 
on  the  status  of  each  of  the  funds  established 
by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  including  its  projection  of 
the  future  needs  of  such  funds,  and  its  rec- 
ommendations for  such  additional  appropri- 
ations as  it  deems  appropriate.  If  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  calendar  quarter  the 
aggregate  amount  outstanding  or  committed 
by  the  Administration  in  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  any  of  the  sections  or  titles 
referred  to  In  pcu-agraph  (4)  exceeded  75 
per  centum  of  the  total  amoiuit  authorized 
to  be  outstanding  or  committed  under  such 
sections  or  titles,  the  Administration's  re- 
port shall  Include  Its  recommendsOons  for 
such  additional  authority  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

"(6)  The  AdmlnUtratlon  ahaU  pay  Into 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  Interest 
on  the  outstanding  cash  disbureements  from 
each  of  the  funds  established  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  at  rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
current  average  yields  on  outstanding  In- 
terest-bearing markeUble  public  debt  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  aa  calculated  for  the  month  of 
June  preceding  such  fiscal  year." 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  The  Administration  also  is  empowered 
to  Doake  loans  (either  directly  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  banks  or  other  lenders  through 
agreements  to  participate  on  an  immedlats 
or  deferred  basis)  to  assist  any  firm  to  ad- 
Just  to  changed  economic  conditions  result- 
ing from  increased  competition  from  im- 
ported articles,  but  only  If  (1)  an  adjust- 
ment proposal  of  such  firm  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant 
to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  (2)  the 
Secretary  has  referred  such  proposal  to  the 
Administration  under  that  Act  and  the  loan 
would  provide  part  or  all  of  the  financial 
assistance  necessary  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
posal, and  (3)  the  Secretary's  certiflcation 
is  in  force  at  the  time  the  AdminlstraUon 
mpkee  the  loan.  With  respect  to  loans  made 
under  this  subsection  the  Administr&Uon 
shall  apply  the  provisions  of  sections  814, 
315.  316.  818.  319,  and  330  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1963  as  though  such  loans 
had  been  made  under  section  314  of  that 
Act." 

(b)  Section  3  of  PubUc  Law  87-660,  ap- 
proved July  36,  1963  (76  SUt.  330).  U  hereby 
rei>ealed.  Any  unexi>ended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations heretofore  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  such  section  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  business  loan  and  investment 
fund  estabUshed  by  section  4(0)  (1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

(c)  This  section  sbaU  take  effect  on  July 
1,1966. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Madam  Prerident, 

during  1964  and  1966  this  country  suf- 
fered a  series  of  unprecedented  disasters: 
the  Alaska  earthquake;  floods  In  CaU- 
fomla,  Oregon,  Washington;  Mississippi 
floods  In  the  Midwest;  and  Anally  Hurri- 
cane Betsy  in  Louisiana,  MiKlssippi,  and 
Florida.  These  disasters  caused  great 
suffering  and  property  loss  in  the  areas 
affected.  In  order  to  meet  its  statutory 
responsibility  to  moke  disaster  loans, 
SBA  was  forced  to  divert  money  and  per- 
aocnel  to  handle  the  loan  applications 
resulting  from  these  and  other  disasters. 
Because  of  this  demand,  SBA  was  forced 
to  stop  the  acceptance  of  direct  regular 
business  loan  applications  on  October  11, 
1965.  It  has,  however,  continued  to  ac- 
oq)t  business  loan  applicntions  under 
its  loan  guarantee  plan.  This  curtail- 
ment has  caused  severe  strain  on  those 
mall  businesses  all  over  the  country 
whose  only  source  of  capital  funds  was 
the  SBA.  Legislation  is  clearly  needed 
to  avoid  such  curtailment  In  the  future. 
SBA  has  also  almost  reached  the  ceiling 
for  loans  outstanding  In  its  regular  busi- 
ness, disaster,  and  povertgr  loan  pro- 
grams. 

Section  1  ot  this  bill,  S.  2729,  would 
increase  by  $125  million  the  celling  for 
the  amount  of  loans  and  commitments 
that  may  be  outstanding  in  BBA's  regu- 
lar business  loan  program,  disaster  loan 
program,  prime  contract  authority,  and 
title  rv  loans  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  It  would  also 
Increase  the  total  amount  which  may  be 
appropriated  to  SBA's  present  revolving 
fund  by  $125  million.  This  Increase,  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration,  is  the 
amount  estimated  by  SBA  to  be  needed 
to  continue  these  lendli«  functions 
through  June  30  of  this  year.  This  por- 
tkn  of  the  bill  is  a  temporary  measure 
designed  to  aid  SBA  for  the  balance  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

Section  2  of  the  bin  Is  an  amended  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  I  introduced,  along  with 
Senators  MclNXYai,  Javits.  and  Rak- 
BOLPH.  to  assure,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  continuation  of  SBA's  lending  pro- 
grams during  the  periods  when  SBA  has 
» jevere  drain  on  its  resources  caused  by 
great  natural  disasters. 

This  section  would  rewrite  section 
*(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  estab- 
lish two  revolving  funds  for  financing 
SBA's  lending  functions  effective  July 
1. 1966.  One  fund  would  be  available  for 
mwiclng  SBA's  physical  disaster  loan 
program.  No  authorization  celling  is 
W«ced  on  this  fund.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  since  It  is  Impos- 
»We  to  predict  the  extent  of  the  need  for 
funds  to  meet  physical  disaster  requlre- 
o>ent8,  no  authorization  celling  was  nec- 
«««ry  for  the  disaster  loan  funds.  If  a 
|*llto«  were  placed  on  disaster  loans,  it 
»  possible  that  the  celling  might  be 
reached  at  a  time  when  Congress  was  not 
m  session.  Therefore,  even  with  funds 
available,  disaster  loans  could  not  be 
^de  untU  Congress  returned  to  raise 
me  celling.  Punds  for  use  by  SBA  in 
L.w?^^'  ^°*°  pn«ram  would  still  be 
WDject  to  restrictions  plaoed  on  the 
J^JJKrani  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
»M  by  the  Apiwt)prlatlons  Committees 
Of  the  Congress. 


A  aeeond  fund  would  be  available  for 

the  other  lending  jMrograms  of  SBA. 
Three  ceilings  are  placed  on  actlvitlee 
financed  from  this  fund.  The  ceilings 
reflect  SBA's  estimated  activities  under 
thia  fund  through  fiscal  year  1967. 

A  ceiling  of  |366,5(X),(>00  is  placed  on 
functions  under  sections  302  and  303  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  These  functions  pertain  to  the 
purchase  by  SBA  of  the  subordinated 
debentures  of  SBIC's  and  the  making  of 
long-term  loans  to  SBIC's. 

A  ceiling  of  $156,700,000  is  placed  on 
loans  under  sections  501  and  502  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
These  sections  pertain  to  loans  to  State 
and  local  development  companies. 

A  ceiling  of  $1,364,100,000  Is  placed  on 
the  remaining  functions  financed  under 
the  fund;  that  is,  the  regular  business 
loan  program,  displaced  business  disas- 
ter loans,  trade  adjustment  loans,  prime 
contract  authority,  and  loans  imder  title 
IV  of  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act  of 
1964. 

The  blU  would  require  SBA  to  make 
quarterly  reports  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  Appropriations  on  the  status 
of  the  two  revolving  funds,  including  its 
recommendations  whenever  75  percent 
of  any  ceiling  on  outstanding  obligations 
has  been  reached. 

The  bill  would  also  transfer  relevant 
portions  of  Public  Law  87-550,  authoriz- 
ing SBA  to  make  trade  adjustment  loans, 
to  the  Small  Business  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  raigrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  wm  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  4(c)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore  annoimced  that  on  today.  March  8. 
1968,  the  Vice  President  had  signed  the 
eru-olled  bill  (H.R.  12563)  to  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Repreeentatives. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

RKPOBT    on    ExTRAOaDINABT    OOMTBACTDSI, 

AOJTTBTlfKinB 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pxirsuant  to  law. 
on  extraordinary  contractual  adjustments 
made  by  that  Administration,  during  the 
calendar  year  1966;  to  the  Conomittee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Child  NtrnunoN  Act  of  1966 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiure, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  assure  to  our  Nation's  chUdren  access  to 
this  country's  abundance  of  food;  to  Improve 
the  nutrition  level  for  children  and  thus  to 
serve  their  health  and  well-being  and  their 
Incentive  to  learn  through  cooperative  Fed- 
eral-State efforu  In  a  nationwide  child  nu- 
trition program;  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of  this  comprehensive  effort  by  the  XJA 


Department  of  Agilonltnre  as  a  part  of  Its 
baalo  food  and  nutittlon  reepanslbmtlee 
(wltli  an  aocompanylng  paper) ;  to  the  Ootn- 
mtttae  on  Agrimilture  and  Forestry. 

RiPOKT  ON  RxAFPornomcxirT  or  an 
Appeopioation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  for 
"Seiarles  and  expenses,"  for  the  fleoal  year 
1966,  had  been  apportioned  an  a  baste  which 
Indicate*  the  necessity  for  a  supplsoMntal 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

AicXNDitfXMT  OF  CRAraa  88  OF  Tttlb  Id, 
VmrtB  Statxs  Codx 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  66  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  health  beoeflta  for 
dependents  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
servlcea  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servbses. 
RxpoxT  ON  Rbscxvx  OrncKX  TkAiNiNa  Coxps 
Fliort  TaaxNiNo  PaooBAx 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  flight  training  program,  for 
the  calendar  year  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing r^wrt);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

AwABs    OF   Tkoprixs   rem   Rscocnition    of 
Spksal  Aocokpubrmkntb  Rxlatxb  to  rax 


A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  tiUe  10,  umted  States 
Code,  to  authorise  the  award  of  trophies  for 
the  recognition  of  special  accomplishments 
related  to  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purpoees  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrlces. 
Report    on    MiLrrABT    Consthtjction    Con- 

TBACTS    AWABDXS    ON    0THX>    THAN    A    COM- 

pnxnva  Bin  Basis 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Assistant  to 
Assistant  Chief  for  Construction,  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.O.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  mlUtary  construction  con- 
tracts awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive 
bid  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder, 
for  the  6 -month  period  ended  December  81, 
1965  (with  an  accompany  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
PaopossD  DispooAi,  OF  CmTAiN  Itxms  nu>K 
National  Stockpojc 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Oeneral 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  crocldolite 
asbestos  (harsh)  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Oeneral 
Services  Administration,  Washmgton,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlation 
to  authorize  the  dimpotal  ot  cordage  fiber 
(sisal)  from  the  national  stockpile  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Oeneral 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  opium  from 
the  national  stockpile  (with  accompany- 
ing p<m>ers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Oeneral 
Services  Administration.  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  dispo— I  at  celeetlU  from 
the.  supplemental  stockpUe  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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A  I«tt«r  from  th«  Administrator,  Oenar»l 
SerriCM  Admlnlatnktton,  Waslilngtoii,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglsUtlon 
to  authorlzs  the  disposal  of  Tanadlvim  from 
tbe  national  stockpile  (wltta  accompcmylng 
papers) ;  to  tbs  Ccnomlttes  on  Armed 
Servlcss. 

RXPOBT  OK  PaocTTautXMT  Fbom  Small  aito 
Otbxb  BxTsnfsas  Fiucs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  ot 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  flrms,  for  the  period  July- 
December  1865  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cvtrnxtey. 

Bdobt  ov  CoMMirmcATiONS  Satilur 
Coar. 

A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  board. 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  corporation,  for  the  year  1966 
( with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

KiTKHMBK  OF  Tim  Makino  Okants  UKDn 
FaDxsAL  Anporr  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  extend  the 
time  fol>  making  grants  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
RmArpottrmxtn  or  Nsvnxs  **ttit»  as  a  Mxic- 

BKB    OF    THS    DiSTKICT    OF    COLtTMBIA    RkDI- 
TKLOFICSNT  LAKO  AQKMCT 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting, pursxiant  to  law,  the  nomination  of 
Neville  Miller  for  reappointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop, 
ment  Land  Agency  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  Ot 
Cohimhla. 

RSPOBT  ON  HiGRWAT  TBCST  FTTND 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  financial  condition  and  results  of  tl  e 
operations  of  the  highway  trust  fund  as  of 
June  30,  1066  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RxPOBT  OF  AomoaT  CoMurrms  Undsk 
SociAi.  SwjuMTi  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  advisory  conunlttees  as- 
sisting him  In  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1966  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Rbfobt  of  VB.  Ikfoucation  Aoxnct 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  DC.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Agency, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  30, 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

RlPOKTC    OF    AcrXMO    COMPTBOLLSB    OKKKSAL 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  audit  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Instirance  Corporation,  for  the  year 
ended  June  80,  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ooremment 
OperatloBs. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  to 
be  raallaad  by  providing  Government  quar- 
ters In  Ueu  of  payment  of  quarters  allow- 
ances to  VM.  military  personnel  in  Taiwan, 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  February  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operatlona. 


A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of 
financial  sUtements,  fiscal  year  1964,  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  dated 
March  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Gyrations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  self- 
employment  tax  payment  and  collection 
practices.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Treas- 
ury Department,  dated  March  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  CJomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  examination  of 
financial  statements  of  Public  Housing 
Administration,  fiscal  years  1066  and  1964, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, dated  February  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of 
financial  statements,  fiscal  year  1968,  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, dated  February  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

PsopossD  Lmislation  Rklatino  to  Dxpait- 
Mxirr  or  thx  Intxxiob 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  section  6  of  the  Southern 
Nevada  Project  Act  (act  of  Oct.  23,  1965 
(79  Stat.  1068))  (with  an  accompcmying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  program  for  the  preservation 
of  additional  historic  properties  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide  for 
the  reapportionment  of  the  Leglslatiire  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opment proposals  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

RXPOBT    ON    COMPnjkTION    OF  VOTXNO   AND 
RXOISTaATION    STATimCS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  be  had  di- 
rected the  Btireau  of  the  Census  to  take  no 
further  action  at  this  time  to  compile  the 
voting  and  registration  statistics  contem- 
plated in  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SoSPXNalON  OF  DXPOSTATION  OF  Cbttain 

Alxkns 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Natiu^laatlon  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursxiant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  alleiu,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  aUen.  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


TBUPoasaT  Admisbion  Into  th«  Unitb 

STATSa    OF    CKkTAIN    Aums 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  Uv 
copies  of  orders  entered  granUng  temporsrr 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  thx  Unitxd  Statxs  of  dt- 
TAIN  Dkfbctok  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admltsioa 
Into  the  United  Stetes  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Adjustmxnt  of  Immioeation  Status 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  lmmigi«. 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
copies  of  orders  entered  in  behalf  of  certain 
aliens,  relating  to  adjustment  of  their  im- 
migration status  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Rkpobts  on  Visa  Pxtttions  Acooboino  thi 

Bkniticxakies  Third  Pbxfxbxncx  and  Sixth 

PaxrxBXNCK  Classification 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Inmilgt*. 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pvirsxiant  to  law,  re- 
ports on  certain  visa  petitions  according  ths 
beneficiaries  third  preference  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Emplotmknt  Sxbvicx  Act  or  1966 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trant> 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "Employment  Service  Act  ol  1968" 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

COMPREHKNSIVX   HXALTH    PLANNDJO   AND   PtTB- 

Lie  Health  Scbvices  Amendments  or  1966 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Eduoatlon,  and  Welfare,  transmltttng 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  promote  and 
assist  In  the  extension  and  Improvement  of 
comprehensive  health  planning  and  public 
health  services,  to  provide  for  a  more  effec- 
tive use  of  available  Federal  funds  for  such 
planning  and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompwinylng  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

LiBBABT  SBBVICKS  AND  CONSTBOCTION  ACT 

Amendments  of  1966 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Hecath,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Library  Services  and 
Oonstruotlon  Act  (with  an  accompanying 
p^>er);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  WMfare. 

Hospital  and  MB>ical  Pacilitixs  Modebkixa- 
tion  Amendments  of  1966 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depctftment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
further  promote  and  assl«t  In  modernization 
of  hoepltals  and  other  medical  facilities 
through  grants  for  amortization  of  indebted- 
ness Incurred  for  that  purpose,  direct  loans, 
and  guarantees  of  loans,  and  through  pants 
for  the  planning  of  such  modemlaatlon,  and 
to  authorize  grants  for  development  of  new 
technology  systems  and  concepts  in  tbe  pro- 
vision of  health  services  (with  accompanying 
pi^Mrs);  to  the  OocnmlUee  on  lAbor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

ELKMSMTABT    and    SaOOMDABT    Kdttcatidm 

Amsmdments  of  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Besath,  Eduoatlon,  and  Welfare,  trail*- 
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Bitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legldatlon  to 
itrengthen  and  Improve  programs  of  aa- 
itftance  for  ovi  elementary  and  aeoondary 
ichools  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  tbe 
Oommittee  on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare. 

jUxiXD  Health  Pbofessions  PxaaoNNXL 
Tbainino  Act  of  1966 

A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  at 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  of  medical  technologists 
tnd  personnel  In  other  allied  health  profes- 
sions, to  improve  tbe  educational  quality  of 
the  schools  training  such  aUled  health  pro- 
fessions personnel,  and  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  existing  student  loan  programs 
for  medical,  osteopathic,  dental,  podiatry, 
pharmacy,  optometric,  and  nursing  students, 
tnd  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

HicHEB  Education  Amendmsnts  of  1966 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  and  im- 
Iffove  public  and  private  progra^  of  assist- 
ance for  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
students  attending  them  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Clean  An  Act  AMENDMEltn  of  1966 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
grants  to  air  pollution  oontnd  agencies  for 
maintenance  of  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grama  in  addition  to  present  authority  for 
grants  to  develop,  establish,  or  Improve  such 
programs;  make  the  use  of  appropriations 
under  the  act  more  flexible  by  consolidating 
the  appropriation  authorizations  under  the 
act  and  deleting  the  provision  limiting  the 
toUl  of  grants  for  support  of  air  pollution 
control  programs  to  30  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  for  any  year;  eMend  the  dura- 
tion of  the  programs  authorHed  by  the  act; 
and  lor  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Bxpobt  of  National  Mediation  Boaeo 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman.  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board.  Washington.  D.O.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
JO,  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Rxpokt    of    Depabtment    of    Defense    on 
CiviUAN  PosmoMB  m  Gbadib  GS-16,  OS- 

17,  AND  GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
civilian  positions  allocated  or  placed  In 
pades  as-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  during  the 
calendar  year  1966,  and  on  positions  estab- 
lished to  carry  out  research  and  development 
activities  requiring  the  servloae  of  specially 
qualified  scientific  or  professional  personnel 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CitU  Service. 
Disposition  of  Exacmrtt  Papbbs 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
II  ***!*  *™^n^ttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
•Mt  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
•everal  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
»»lue  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
•cuon  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  tba 
■ucutlve  Departme&ta. 


■nie  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Monronzt  and  Mr. 
Caklson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION     OP     CONSERVATIVE 
CLUB  OP  YONKERS,  N.Y. 

The  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Conservative  Club  of 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  relating  to  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  ARIZONA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Madam  President,  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  27th  Arizona 
Legislature  last  month  adopted  several 
memorials  dealing  with  matters  of  na- 
tional concern. 

One  of  these  is  the  complicated  ques- 
tion of  community  antenna  television 
systems  and  how  they  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

CATV.  as  it  has  come  to  be  known,  is 
especially  important  In  my  State  of  Ari- 
zona. It  provides  many  isolated  com- 
munities with  television  reception  which 
they  otherwise  could  not  enjoy.  In  ad- 
dition, an  important  industry  for  the 
manufacture  of  components  used  in 
CATV  systems  has  developed  In  Arizona 
and  provides  employment  for  hundreds 
of  our  citizens. 

The  concern  expressed  by  the  memo- 
rial of  the  Arizona  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  most  legitimate  and  deserves  a 
wider  audience. 

On  another  matter,  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
Arizona  have  unanimously  adopted  me- 
morials in  opposition  to  S.  1592. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated  In  tes- 
timony and  in  other  public  statements,  I 
share  the  fears  of  those  who  believe  S. 
1592  as  originally  Introduced  would  in- 
fringe upon  the  constitutional  right  of 
citizens  to  acquire  and  maintain  fire- 
arms. 

It  would,  in  addition,  impose  unreason- 
able penalties  and  economic  hardship  on 
many  small  independent  businessmen 
who  sell  guns  and  ammunition  for  the 
legitimate  use  of  sportsmen,  ranchers, 
and  hunters. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  ris- 
ing crime  rate,  but  I  sincerely  believe 
S.  1592  would  not  be  an  effective  weapon 
against  crime.  E^ren  without  additional 
legislation,  there  is  much  that  govern- 
mental agencies  could  do  to  more  effec- 
tively control  this  situation. 

As  the  Arizona  memorial  points  out, 
the  State  Department  could  do  far  more 
than  It  has  to  restrict  the  Import  of 
cheap  foreign  military  surplus  weapons 
and  pistols. 

I  ask  consent  that  these  three  resolu- 
tl(»i8  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  my 
State  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolutions  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 


The  resolutions,  presented  by  Mr. 
Pawnw,  were  received  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

To  the  Committee  on  OommMve: 
"House  IjOemobial  6  or  the  State  of  AaooNa. 

House  of  Rxpbxskntattvbs,  STts  Iaoxsla- 

TOKX,  2d  Reoolab  Session 
"Memorial  urging  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  withhold  issuing  its 

second  report  and  order  concerning  the 

regulation  of  community  antenna  systems 
"To  the  memhert  o/  f^e  Federal   Commu' 
nicationa  Comvxission: 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

"Whereas  many  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  are  unable  to  receive  adeqxiate  oS- 
tbe-alr  television  signals;  and 

"Whereas  as  a  result  of  this  condition  nu- 
merous community  antenna  systems  have 
been  constructed  to  render  more  adequate 
television  service  to  their  customers;  and 

"Whereas  a  large  and  growing  industry  has 
developed  In  Arizona,  which  Industry  manu- 
factures components  used  in  community  an- 
tenna systems;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  previously  indicated  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  unless  the 
Congress  adopted  legislation  concerning  com- 
mtinlty  antenna  systems  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  would  exercise 
control  over  community  antenna  systems; 
and 

"Whereas  It  U  xmderstood  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  now  proposes 
to  Issue  Its  second  report  and  order  con- 
cerning Its  regulation  of  microwave  com- 
panies serving  community  antenna  systems 
as  well  as  its  regulation  of  community  an- 
tenna systems  directly;  and 

"Whereas  your  memorialist  believes  that  It 
Is  the  proper  function  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  what  control  the 
Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon  shall 
have  over  community  antenna  systems.  If 
any;  and 

"Whereas  any  additional  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  right  of  citizens  to  receive  tele- 
vision signals  by  means  of  community  an- 
tenna systems  would  adversely  affect  many 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Arizona  and  wotild 
materially  adversely  affect  an  Important  seg- 
ment of  Arizona  Industry:  Wherefore,  your 
memorialist,  the  House  of  RepreaentatlTea 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  Federal  Communications 
C<»ninlssion  desist  from  Issuing  Its  proposed 
second  report  and  order  concerning  the  reg- 
ulation of  community  antenna  systems  vmtll 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  sets  forth 
what  the  national  television  policy  Is  to  be. 

"2.  That  the  Honorable  Wesley  BoUn,  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  Arizona,  transmit  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  to 
each  member  of  tbe  Arizona  congressional 
delegation. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor,  February  9, 
1966. 

"Filed  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  February  9,  1906." 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"House  Mzmobial  8  of  the  State  of  AatEONA, 
House  of  Repbkbxmtativsb,  27tr  I^oisla- 
TUBE,  2d  Regular  BmaBOK 

"Memorial  vu^ng  the  Congress  of  tbe  United 
States  to  oppose  the  Dodd  bill  or  any  other 
Federal  legislation  relating  to  regulation 
and  registration  of  mall  order  firearms 
sales 

"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
"Whereas  since  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
timely death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
considerable  Impetus  has  occiured  for  the 
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ir~— g»  of  th«  Dodd  blU  nlattng  to  rtfiila- 
Uon  and  ngIatr«tloii  of  nutO  order  flreftrma 
■sle«;  and 

"WberMu  the  Dodd  bUl  (S.  18M>,  If  en- 
acted, wm  ptotalbtt  cWmm  from  puKtaaalxig 
a  Oraaim  by  maU.  and  give  the  VS.  Traasuiy 
Department  mcb  broad  raculatory  powera  It 
cotild  subject  aucb  dtlcana  to  police  Inveetl- 
gatlon  and  baraaament  and  lead  to  registra- 
tion at  said  flrearma;  and 

"Whereas  stich  requirements  win  cause  an 
Inconvenience  and  an  undue  burden  on 
law  aMdtsg  people  of  this  country,  partlcu- 
fauly  In  rural  areas,  and  suA  leglelatlnw  vin 
open  the  door  for  the  'I>eaeory  Department 
to  regulate  vbo  may  b\jy  flrsamw;  and 

"WhWB—  the  BlU  oi  BXghU  of  the  Ooostl- 
tntlon  of  the  United  Btatea  and  article  2,  aee- 
tlon  36  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  at 
Arlaona  guarantee  to  Its  citizens  the  right  to 
lump  and  bear  arms,  and  the  Dodd  bUl.  If 
enacted,  will  be  In  direct  Tlolatlon  ot  such 
guaranteed  rights;  and 

"Whereas  responalbU  organlaatlons  such 
M  ttaa  National  Blfle  Aasoelatlon.  National 
Wlldllfk  Vederatloo  and  others  have  no  ob- 
jection to  workable  laws  that  will  prevent 
the  mlwisfi  of  firearms  by  increasing  penal- 
tlee  for  erUnas  committed  with  flreanus;  and 

"Whereas  the  Dodd  bill,  if  enacted,  wlU 
aerloualy  hamper  small  Induatrlea  that  build 
fine  custom  rifles  for  mall  order  trade 
throughout  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  any  raetrlctlve  legislation 
should  be  directed  to  merely  requiring  that 
ahlpmenta  of  firearms  In  Interstate  com- 
BMrce  be  made  In  compliance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  destination;  and 

"Whereas  since  practically  all  States  have 
laws  regulating  sale  of  firearms  to  juveniles. 
convicted  felons,  and  Incompetenta  and 
against  carrying  concealed  weapons,  and 
alnce  there  are  already  Federal  laws  which 
make  It  a  crime  for  a  convicted  felon  to 
transport  firearms  across  State  lines,  no 
Federal  law  for  regulation  and  registration  of 
mall  order  sales  of  firearms  la  necessary: 
Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  poaltlve  action  leading  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Dodd  bill  (S.  IS92) . 

"2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
carefully  examine  and  oppose  any  other  Fed- 
eral legislation  relating  to  registration  and 
regulation  of  firearms  which  restricts  the 
rights  of  law  abiding  citizens  and  tnurps  the 
police  power  of  the  States  to  control  fire- 
arms, and  that  it  urge  the  State  Department 
to  exercise  more  control  under  the  Munitions 
Control  Act  of  imports  of  cheap  foreign  pis- 
tols and  military  surplus. 

"3.  The  secretary  of  state  is  directed  to 
tranamlt  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Arlaona  congressional  delegation. 

"Approved  by  the  Oovemor  of  Arlaona, 
February  9.  IMS. 

"Filed  In  the  ofllce  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
Ftbruary  9.  1988."      

"Senatx  Mzmoual  1  or  thk  Stati  or  Aai- 
eoNA,  Sknar,  2TrH  Lcoxsijitukx,  2o  Rcgt7- 
LAa  SnaioM 
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"Memorial  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  oppoee  the  Dodd  bill  or  any  other 
Federal  legislation  relating  to  regulation 
and   registration   of   mall   order   firearms 
sales 
"To  the  Congreai  of   the   Dniteii  States: 
"Tour  memorialist  respectfully  represents; 
"Whereas  since  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
timely death  ot  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
considerable  Impetus  has  ooeorred  for  the 
passage  of  the  Dodd  bUl  relating  to  regula- 
Uon  and  registration  ai  mall-ordw  fljcearms 
aales;  and 


"Whereas  the  Dodd  bill  (S.  lua).  If  en- 
acted, will  prohibit  citizens  from  purchasing 
a  firearm  by  man,  and  gtve  the  VJ3.  Tieasiuy 
DepartBMBt  •neb  broad  regnlatery  power*  It 
could  subject  such  ettlaeas  to  poOes  In- 
vestigation and  haraaament  and  lead  to 
registration  of  said  firearms;   and 

"Whereas  such  requirements  wlU  cause  an 
Inconvenience,  and  an  undue  burden  on,  law 
abiding  i>eople  of  this  country,  particularly 
In  rural  areas,  and  such  legislation  win  open 
the  door  for  the  Treasury  Dqiartmsnt  to 
regulate  who  may  buy  firearms;  and 

"Whereas  the  BlU  ot  Rights  of  ths  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stetes  and  article  2. 
aectlon  36  of  the  constitution  of  tbe  Stats  of 
Arizona  guarantee  to  its  citizens  the  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms,  and  the  Dodd  bill.  If 
enacted,  will  be  In  direct  violation  of  such 
guaranteed  rights;  and 

"Whereas  reeponsible  organlaations  such  as 
the  NaUonal  Rifle  Association.  National  Wild- 
life Federation  and  others  have  no  objection 
to  workable  laws  that  will  prevent  the  mis- 
use of  flreanns  by  Increasing  pensltlea  for 
crimes  committed  with  firearms;  and 

"Whereas  the  Dodd  bill.  If  enacted,  will 
seriously  hamper  small  Industries  that  build 
fine  custom  rifles  for  mall-order  trade 
throughout  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  any  restrictive  legislation  should 
be  directed  to  merely  requiring  that  ship- 
ments of  firearms  in  Interstate  commerce  be 
made  In  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  destination;  and 

"Whereas,  since  practically  all  States  have 
laws  regulating  sale  of  firearms  to  juveniles, 
convicted  ftions.  and  Incompetents  and 
against  carrying  concealed  we^wns,  and 
since  there  are  already  Federal  laws  which 
make  it  a  dime  for  a  ccKivlcted  felon  to 
transport  firearms  across  State  hnes,  no 
Federal  law  for  regulation  and  registration 
of  mall -order  sales  of  firearms  Is  necessary: 
Wherefore  your  memorlaltst,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  Oongresa  of  the  United  States 
take  positive  action  leading  to  the  defeat  of 
ths  Dodd  blU  (S.  1503). 

"2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea 
carefully  exaznlne  and  oppoee  any  other 
Federal  legislation  relating  to  registration 
and  regulation  of  flreamifl  which  restricts  the 
rights  of  law  abiding  citizens  and  usurps  the 
police  power  of  the  States  to  control  fire- 
arms, and  that  It  urge  the  State  Department 
to  exercise  more  control  uzuler  tbe  Munitions 
Control  Act  of  Imports  of  cheap  foreign 
pistols  and  military  surplus. 

"3.  The  secretary  of  state  Is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Arizona  congressional  delegation. 

"Approved  by  the  Qovcrnor,  February  7, 
1966." 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLXJTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bins  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  f  oDows : 

By  Mr.  MXTCALF   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mamsrxlb)  : 
S.3048.  A   taUI    for   the   relief   of   Andrew 
White;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.SMATHBtS: 
S.  SM9.  A  Mil  to  amend  ths  Sodal  Secu- 
rity Act  In  order  to  provide  for  a  Talented 
American  Senior  Carps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  SMATana  wlksn 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  1060.  A   bUl    for    ths   rsUsf   U   MatlM 
PanaglotU  Rsstos;  to  ths  Commmce  on  th* 
Judiciary.  ™" 

By  Mr.  UOHQ  of  Missouri  (for  hluaeu 
Mr.   STiCMJToif,   Mr.   Ca«lson,  too. 
Mr.  Peassoit)  : 
8.3061.  A    bill    granting   the    consent  of 
OoograsB  to  the  compact  befssn  Mlaovi 
and  Kansas  creating  ths  Kansas  CKy  Ares 
TTanqwrtation  Dtatrlet  and  the  Kansas  otv 
Area  Ttansportatton  Avthortty;  to  the  Oom- 
aolttss  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  ths  remarks  of  Mr.  Lows  ot  Mteonrl 
when  he  Intraduoed  ths  abova  blU,  which 
appear  under  a  separata  beading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOUPH  (for  hlmsM  and 
Mr.  Cooraa) : 
B.  3083.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  ooordlnatad 
national  highway  safety  program  tbrooah 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  accel- 
erate highway  traflle  safety  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  B4r.  Randolpb  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McOEE : 
S.  3053.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  annuities  of 
Panama  Canal  ship  pilots;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Clvtl  Serriee. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  3054.  A    bill   providing  for  a  study  of 
serious    interruptions    of    certain    essential 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  ha  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
8.3066.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of  Paul  L, 
Margaret,  and  Josephine  Klrsteattcr;  and 

8. 3066.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  WUltam  D. 
Pender;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTB: 

8. 3067.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  National 
Housing  Act  to  reduce  the  premiums  charged 
for  the  Insurance  of  certain  cooperative  hous- 
ing mortgages;  and 

8.  3068.  A  blU  to  amend  section  313  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  permit  tbe  more 
effective  operation  of  the  Cooperative  Man- 
agement Housing  Insurance  Fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  m- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

8.  3069.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transportation, 
sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
animals  Intended  to  be  used  for  piirposes 
of  reseetfch  or  experimentation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scorr  when  he 
Introduced  tbe  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

8 J.  BSB.  143.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
a  nationwide  poptUar  vote  for  electtcm  of 
the  Prealdent  and  Vice  President  of  tbe 
United  BUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPJES 

OP  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

HEARINGS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
en  behalf  of  the  Joint  Economic  (Com- 
mittee, I  submit,  for  appropriate  rrfcr- 
ence,  a  ooncorrent  reaoltrtlon  authorizing 
the  printing  of  5,000  additional  ctwles  or 
Ita  hAsrtnga  entitled  "Recent  Federal 
Reserve  Actions  and  Economic  Policy 
Coordination." 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDEJfr  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
i«celved  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  79)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentativet  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  five  thousand  additional  copies  of 
Parts  1  and  3  of  its  hearings  of  the  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Re- 
cent Federal  Reserve  Actions  and  Economic 
Policy  Coordination." 


PROPOSED  TALENTED  AMERICAN 

SENIOR  CORPS  Acrr 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  establish  a  Talented  American 
Senior  Corps,  the  short  name  of  which 
would  be  TASC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3049)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  a 
Talented  American  Senior  Corps,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  SMATHns,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madatm  President, 
this  proposed  legislation  would  make  two 
meaningful  contributions  toward  better 
lives  for  America's  elderly. 

First.  It  would  make  It  possible  for 
those  in  this  age  group  to  earn  money 
by  providing  services  needed  in  their 
own  communities,  and  thus  to  improve 
themselves  economically. 

Second.  It  would  satisfy  the  desire  of 
many  senior  citizens  to  continue  as  ac- 
tive members  of  society  and  to  engage  In 
useful  and  satisfying  pursuits. 

Third.  Needed  services  would  be  pro- 
vided for  all  age  groups,  Including  the 
elderly. 

Fpr  too  many  of  our  f  ellotv  Americans, 
reaching  old  age  presently  results  in  a 
slump  into  dire  poverty.  For  some  of 
them,  grinding  poverty  is  all  they  have 
ever  known.  Others  may  have  lived  in 
moderate  circumstances  while  working, 
but  find  it  impossible  to  make  ends  meet 
when  forced  Into  retirement  by  advanc- 
ing years.  It  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  is  worse:  to  be  poor  In  the 
later  years,  after  having  been  poor  all 
one's  life;  or  to  be  poor  In  old  age  after 
having  seen  better  days.  They  are  both 
bad. 

The  most  widely  accepted  ^andard 
uwd  for  measuring  adequacy  of  income 
i«  that  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  1960.  Under  that  standard, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  minimum  annual 
Income  needed  by  sm  elderly  couple  to 
achieve  a  "modest  but  adequate  Uvlng" 
Is  13,000  in  a  large  city  and  $2,500  In  a 
snaller  community.  For  an  elderly 
"Ingle  person,  it  is  estimated  at  about 
11,800.  In  1962.  half  of  the  5,400,000 
couples  headed  by  a  persoo-  aged  65  or 
more  had  incomes  of  less' than  $2,875, 
M|d  30  percent  had  less  than  $2,000. 
Two-thirds  of  the  8.700,000  retired  in- 
dividuals had  less  than  $1,800  of  Income 
Krtabllshment  of  the  Talented  American 


Senior  Corps  would  make  it  possible  for 
many  of  these  older  Americans  to  bring 
their  incomes  up  to  the  level  of  ade- 
quacy. 

However,  this  program  would  go  far 
beyond  meeting  the  financial  needs  of 
the  elderly.  It  would  also  meet  their 
psychological  needs  and  benefit  their 
physical  and  mental  health.  Psychologi- 
cally, it  would  meet  the  need  of  Interest- 
ing and  satisfying  activities,  the  need  to 
earn  the  respect  of  others,  and  the  need 
to  be  worthy  of  one's  own  self-respect. 
It  is  difficult  for  younger  people  who  are 
preoccupied  with  earning  a  living  and 
raising  families  to  appreciate  what  many 
of  our  elders  go  through  during  the  long, 
empty  days  of  retirement.  One  dramatic 
example  of  this  was  given  by  a  witness 
at  a  hearing  of  one  of  the  subcommittees 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  Dr.  Robert  F.  Powers,  president  of 
the  Ssiginaw  County,  Mich.,  Medical  So- 
ciety. He  told  of  a  72-year-old  uncle  of 
his  who  had  nothing  to  do  and  who  was 
so  hungry  for  something  to  do  that  he 
counted  the  bricks  in  a  wall  facing  his 
window.    He  quoted  his  uncle  as  sajrlng : 

Robert,  do  you  know  how  many  bricks  are 
In  that  wall  on  that  house  next  door?  There 
are  1,646.  I've  counted  exactly  that  number 
a  thousand  times. 

From  information  reaching  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  this  Is  by  no  means  an 
isolated  example  of  the  difficulty  senior 
citizens  have  in  finding  something — any- 
thing— to  do.  You  could  multiply  this 
example  by  the  thousands.  The  Talent- 
ed American  Senior  Corps  would  give  the 
elderly  of  our  Nation  something  to  do — 
something  considerably  more  than  a 
make-work  program. 

It  would  give  them  a  means  of  earning 
and  maintaining  the  respect  of  the 
younger  people  in  their  communities,  and 
of  keeping  their  own  self-respect.  Some 
observers  have  referred  to  the  United 
States  as  a  work-centered  culture.  The 
traditional  American  point  of  view  is 
that  only  he  who  works  and  makes  a 
contribution  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
others.  In  the  early  days  of  this  coim- 
try,  when  all  hands  were  needed  to  clear 
and  till  the  land,  as  well  as  to  ward  off 
Indians  and  other  hostile  forces,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  enforced  idleness  of 
the  elderly.  Thus,  this  attitude  did  not 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  seniors. 
However,  in  recent  years,  as  compulsory 
retirement  has  become  general,  this  old 
lack  of  respect  for  nonworkers  has  car- 
ried over.  Too  many  younger  persons 
look  upon  the  retired  as  a  burden  upon 
society,  as  drones.  As  they  In  turn  be- 
come old,  this  attitude  eventually  works 
to  their  own  disadvantage. 

Because  the  elderly  themselves  have 
spent  a  lifetime  developing  lack  of  re- 
spect for  nonworkers,  enforced  idleness 
In  old  age  can  be  devastating  to  their 
self-respect  and  self-image.  In  fact, 
since  their  attitudes  toward  nonworkers 
were  formulated  many  years  ago,  when 
scorn  for  nonworkers  was  stronger  than 
it  is  today,  their  Judgment  of  themselves 
may  be  much  harsher  than  that  of  their 
younger  compatriots. 

The  Talented  American  Senior  Coriw 
will  give  older  persons  the  opportunity 


they  need  to  engage  in  service  to  others 
and  thereby  to  earn  the  respect  of 
younger  members  of  society  and  to  main- 
tain their  own  self-respect,  no  matter 
how  strong  may  be  their  scorn  and  that 
of  others  for  the  nonworker. 

Besides  improving  the  psychological 
well-being  of  the  elderly,  their  service  in 
the  Talented  American  Senior  Corps  will 
benefit  their  physical  and  mental  health 
as  well  An  authority  in  the  field  of 
geriatrics.  Dr.  Edward  F.  Bortz,  has  said: 

Older  citizens  who  are  actively  employed 
will  be  more  healthy  and  better  adjusted 
and  consequentiy  a  lees  likely  drain  on  the 
Public  Treasury.  Instead  of  being  consumers 
they  wUl  be  producers  and  taxpayers.  They 
will  take  pride  In  being  self-supporting  and 
In  being  able  to  provide  for  their  own  needs. 
It  can  be  predicted  that  healthy  and  alert 
senior  citizens,  well  utlliaed  by  the  com- 
munity, will  make  far  fewer  demands  for 
medical  services. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
quote  again  from  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Robert  F.  Powers,  who  expressed  the  con- 
sensus among  physicians  as  follows: 

We  feel  that  the  key  to  positive  health  lies 
in  struggle  rather  than  retreat,  in  enjoy- 
ment rather  than  avoidance  of  stress  of  liv- 
ing. It  might  be  said  that  the  "wounds  of 
combat"  are  definitely  preferable  to  the  de- 
cay of  Idleness,  both  from  a  biological  and 
moral  standpoint. 

In  a  study  of  352  aged  applicants  for 
public  housing  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in 
1960,  Dr.  Frances  M.  Carp,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  found  that  there  was 
a  significant  correlation  between  having 
a  paid  Job  responsibility  on  the  one  hand 
and  health,  happiness,  and  general 
morale  on  the  other.  Dr.  Carp  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  aging  program  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development. 

The  Talented  American  Senior  Corps 
could  contribute  not  only  to  the  physical 
health  of  elderly  participants  but  also  to 
their  mental  health.  Dr.  R.  H.  Felix,  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  mental  health  and 
former  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  has  said: 

Fr(xn  tbe  point  of  view  of  mental  health, 
the  central  problem  is  to  give  tbe  older  peo- 
ple a  sense  of  participation  and  continued 
purpose  in  life. 

In  1956,  there  was  published  the  results 
of  a  study  conducted  by  four  sociologists 
for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  entitled 
"Five  Hundred  Over  Sixty."  Those  who 
conducted  the  study  were  Bernard  Kut- 
ner,  David  Fanschel,  Alice  M.  Togo,  and 
Thomas  S.  Langner.  They  found  in  their 
study  of  the  relationship  of  employment 
to  adjustment  of  older  people  that,  when 
coupled' with  good  health: 

Employment  lifts  the  spirit,  mobilizes  en- 
ergy, and  brightens  tbe  Individual's  perspec- 
tives. 

The  Talented  American  Senior  Corps 
would  not  only  provide  needed  Income 
supplementation  for  the  elderly  and 
benefit  their  physical,  mental,  and  psy- 
chological health,  it  would  enrich  our 
society  in  a  third  important  way  by  pro- 
viding services  needed  in  every  com- 
munity in  our  Nation  which  are  not  now 
being  provided.  The  failures  of  our  com- 
munities to  provide  these  services  is  due 
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to  no  shortage  of  manpover  to  provide 
them,  but  rather  to  a  lack  of  any  effec- 
tive mechanism  to  utilize  the  vast  store 
of  manpower  to  meet  these  needs  which 
we  have  In  our  Nation's  elderly.  Enact- 
ment of  my  bUl  will  provide  such  a  mech- 
anism. 

Under  the  war  on  poverty,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  already 
put  Into  opo-ation  programs  to  utilize 
the  elderly  to  meet  some  needs.  Its 
foster  grandparent  program  hires  needy 
seniors  to  provide  individual  love,  atten- 
tion, and  guidance  to  children  in  insti- 
tutions who  desperately  need  sustained 
contact  with  an  adult  on  a  1-to-l  basis, 
of  the  type  provided  most  children  by 
their  natural  parents  or  grandparents. 
The  Committee  on  Aging  has  received 
glowing  reports  of  the  emotional  bene- 
fits of  this  program  to  both  the  children 
served  and  to  those  who  serve. 

More  recently,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  put  into  effect  two 
programs  called  medicare  alert  and 
green  thumb.  Medicare  alert  Is  em- 
plo3in«r  low-income  seniors  to  take  the 
message  of  medicare  to  other  older  In- 
dividuals who  might  not  otherwise  hear 
of  this  program  and  who  might  other- 
wise fall  to  sign  up  before  the  March 
31  deadline.  Green  thumb  hires  low- 
Income  retired  fanners  and  others  ex- 
perienced in  making  plants  grow  and 
thrive,  to  plant  and  tend  trees  and 
shrubs  along  hlghwasrs  as  a  means  of 
highway  beautlflcatlon. 

While  these  are  extremely  worthwhile 
programs,  they  merely  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  Jobs  which  need  to  be  done,  and 
which  can  be  done  by  America's  elderly, 
but  which  will  not  be  done  unless  the 
Talented  American  Senior  Corps  or 
Bomething  like  It  is  created. 

The  authorization  proposed  for  this 
new  program  is  a  comparatively  modest 
one.  being  $15  million  for  each  of  the  first 
2  years.  With  this  small  Investment,  we 
can  help  our  Nation's  elderly  to  Improve 
their  economic  position,  we  can  benefit 
this  age  group  psychologically,  we  can 
Improve  their  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  we  can  meet  needs  in  every 
community  of  the  Nation  which  would 
otherwise  go  unmet.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  this  small 
expenditure  will  pay  for  Itself,  at  least 
partially,  by  Improving  the  health  of  the 
elderly  and  reducing  their  need  for 
health  care  under  medicare,  Kerr-Mills, 
and  other  public  programs. 

If  we  give  our  Nation's  elderly  the  ap- 
portunltles  represented  by  the  Talented 
American  Senior  Corps,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, we  will  be  able  to  say  with  the  Poet 
Longfellow : 

Ag*  U  opportiulty  no  1«m  than  youth  It- 
self, though  In  another  dress. 

Mr.  HART  subsequently  said :  Madam 
President,  earlier  today  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathctsI  Introduced 
a  bill  to  establish  the  Talented  American 
Senior  Corps  Act.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk 
untn  March  15  for  cosponsors. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMPACT  BEH'WEEN  THE  STATES 
OP  MISSOURI  AND  KANSAS  RE- 
LATINQ  TO  PUBLIC  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri .  Madam  Presi- 
dent, public  transportation  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  fac- 
ing our  urban  communities.  Difficulties 
in  finding  solutions  are  often  miiltiplled 
where  the  urban  community  Is  situated 
in  more  than  one  State.  Recently,  the 
Leglslatxires  of  Missouri  and  Kansas 
took  steps  to  eliminate  some  of  these 
difficulties  In  the  Greater  Kansas  City 
area  by  authorizing  a  blstate  compact  to 
create  tlie  Kansas  City  Area  Transpor- 
tation District  and  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  Authority.  Under  this 
authority,  the  two  States  have  entered 
into  a  compact  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  request  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

The  Kansas  CTty  Transportation  Dis- 
trict includes  the  counties  of  Cass,  Clay, 
Jackson,  and  Platte  in  Missouri  and  the 
counties  of  Johnson.  Leavenworth,  and 
Wyandotte  in  Kansas.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  Transportation  Authority 
should  help  the  Greater  Kansas  City 
community  Immeasurably  in  providing 
satisfactory  and  adequate  public  trans- 
portation for  all  citizens  of  the  area. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  senior  and  jimior  Sen- 
ators from  Kansas,  I  Introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  grant  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Missouri- 
Kansas  compact. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wiU  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3051)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  compact  be- 
tween Missouri  and  Kansas  creating  the 
Kansas  City  Area  Tramsportation  Dis- 
trict and  the  Kansas  City  Area  Trans- 
portation Authority,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Loire  of  Missouri  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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mOHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
notwithstanding  the  3-mlnute  rule,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  address  the  Senate  for  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  entitled  the  "Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966."  This  measure  is  title  III  of 
the  administration  proposal — S.  3005 — 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  [Mr.  Magnuson]  on 
March  2.  By  agreement  between  the 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  it 
has  been  determined  that  the  most  ex- 
peditious manner  of  handling  the  Presi- 
dent's traffic  safety  program  is  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  conduct 
hearings  and  report  on  that  portion  of 
the  legislation  dealing  with  Pederal-ald 


highways  over  which  this  committee  ex- 
ercises Jurisdiction. 

The  proposal  in  which  the  ranking 
minority  memher  [Mr.  Coopie]  joins 
would  Implement  an  Important  part  of 
the  broad  and  far-reaching  tran^)orta- 
tion  message  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  President  Johnson  last  week 
We  refer  to  the  United  States  as  a  na- 
tion on  wheels.  But  few  of  us  realize 
the  full  extent  to  which  the  automobile 
has  come  to  dominate  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  American  life.  Two  decades 
ago  there  were  31  milll<m  motor  vehicles 
in  the  United  States;  today  there  are  90 
million.  By  1975  there  will  be  120  mil- 
lion, and  It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  year 
2000  our  annual  production  will  be  20 
million. 

In  the  Immediate  future — by  1968  or 
1969 — Americans  will  be  traveling  1  tril- 
lion vehicle  miles  a  year  on  almost  3  mil- 
lion miles  of  paved  highways  and  streets. 

Madam  President,  this  degree  of  mo- 
bility has  not  been  achieved  without  a 
dreadful  annual  cost  in  Uvea,  mainied 
bodies,  and  billions  of  dollars  in  propotr 
damage.  Last  year,  almost  50.000  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  on  American  high- 
ways, and  an  additional  1.5  million  per- 
sons were  injured. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  auto- 
mobile in  the  United  States,  IVi  million 
persons  have  lost  their  lives  in  traffic 
accidents — more  than  the  combat  deatlu 
suffered  in  all  of  America's  wars. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
superior  design  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem— of  which  more  than  21,000  mUes 
are  now  open  to  trafBc — has  reduced 
the  fatality  rate  to  2.8  per  100  million 
vehicle  miles,  compared  with  a  rate  of 
9.7  on  other  roads. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done,  and 
even  more  needs  to  be  learned  about  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  highway  acci- 
dents. The  measure  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  the  first  coordinated 
effort  to  close  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
and  to  establish  a  progrsun  of  action  to 
lessen  death  on  American  highways.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads,  of  which 
I  am  the  chairman,  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  will  give  prompt  atten- 
tion to  this  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3052)  to  provide  for  a 
coordinated  national  highway  safety 
program  through  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  to  accelerate  highway  trafBc 
safety  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Cooper)  .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Randolph,  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill,  the  proposed  "Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966."  I  believe  it  coders 
a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  I 
believe  these  proposals  should  be  brought 
before  the  Public  Worts  Committee  for 
its  consideration. 

I  know  that  changes  may  be  required 
to  perfect  the  bill,  either  in  Its  substan- 
tive provisions,  or  in  the  amounts  of 
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funds,  which  appear  lar^e  and  are  pro- 
posed to  be  authorized,  t  would  reserve 
the  right  to  propose  in  the  committee, 
or  on  the  floor,  any  amendments  which 
may  appear  necessary  after  hearings 
have  been  held  and  facts  have  been  given 
to  the  committee. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  work  on 
many  bills  with  Senator  Randolph,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Roads,  and  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  I  join  him  In 
this  effort  because  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  considering  these  safety  pro- 
posals and  the  necessitQr  of  legislative 
action  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President,  as  the 
original  Senate  sponsor  of  the  National 
Driver  Register  Service,  I  am  delighted 
that  the  highway  safety  legislation  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RanoolphI  provides  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  Service. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced my  own  bill — 8.  1379 — to  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  the  Driver  Register 
Service.  That  bill  Is  presently  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

While  my  bill  differs  from  the  Ran- 
dolph measure  in  a  few  technical  details, 
both  have  the  same  Important  objec- 
tive—to  broaden  the  wofk  of  the  Driver 
Register  Service  so  that, It  can  play  an 
even  greater  role  in  reducjiftg  the  carnage 
on  our  highways. 

We  have  been  told  that  a  record  49,000 
Americans  died  in  traffic  accidents  last 
year,  and  that  millions  more  were  in- 
jured. The  President  has  pointed  out 
that  the  death  toll  on  our  streets  and 
highways  since  the  automobile  was  in- 
troduced is  1,500,000 — "more  than  all  the 
combat  deaths  suffered  in  all  of  our 
wars." 

It  is  clear  that  our  efforts  to  improve 
traffic  safety  have  been  inadequate  and 
that  action  on  a  nationfil  scale  Is  now 
required. 

It  Is  also  clear,  I  think,  that  the  im- 
provement of  highway  safety  goes  be- 
yond upgrading  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  automobiles  and  their  compo- 
nents, though  this  is  important,  too. 

Much  also  needs  to  be  done  to  rid  our 
highways  of  the  reckless  driver. 

The  National  Driver  Register  Service 
is  a  key  weapon  in  the  battle  against 
carelessness  on  our  road4.  The  Service 
presently  is  a  clearinghouse  which  pro- 
vides the  States  with  information  about 
drivers  who  have  been  denied  licenses 
for  either  of  two  reasons— driving  while 
intoxicated  or  conviction  of  a  traffic  vio- 
lation involving  a  fatality. 

If  any  of  these  motorists  attempt  to 
obtain  a  driver's  license  In  another  State, 
It  is  possible  for  the  motor  vehicle  agency 
ui  that  State  to  check  overnight  on  their 
past  records  through  the  Driver  Register 
Service. 

Since  1961,  when  the  Service  was 
established  in  the  Commerce  Department 
wrgely  through  my  efforts,  the  DRS  has 
checked  millions  of  name*  and  identified 
110,750  individuals  whose  applications 
lor  driver's  licenses  the  States  might 
want  to  deny  on  the  basis  of  their  rec- 
ords. 

While  the  record  of  the  Service  indi- 
cates prograss  in  the  drive  against  reck- 


less motorists,  the  mounting  slaughter  on 
our  highways  makes  it  clear  than  the 
campaign  must  be  intensified. 

My  bill  would  help  bring  this  about  by 
expanding  the  present  National  Driver 
Register  to  Include  Information  on  aU 
revocations  or  suspensions  of  30  days  or 
more,  regardless  of  the  reason  for  taking 
away  an  individual's  permission  to  drive 
a  motor  vehicle. 

While  Congress  ponders  loiig-range 
programs  for  combatting  the  soaring 
highway  fatality  rate,  this  is  one  step  for 
greater  safety  that  can  be  taken  at  once. 

We  can  help  the  States  to  crack  down 
even  harder  on  the  reckless  driver — a 
relatively  small  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tional Driver  Registration  Service  will 
enable  it  to  do  a  far  more  effective  Job. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
I  know  of  the  Intense  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey.  I  assure  him  that 
the  measure  he  has  Introduced  will  have 
full  consideration  by  the  subcommittee. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  Interest  that  he 
expressed  today  in  his  very  pertinent 
remarks. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  Irom  West 
Virginia  is  most  generous  in  the  kind  as- 
surance he  has  Just  given.  All  of  us  in 
the  Senate  have  found  that  we  are  able 
to  rely  upon  his  assurances  with  com- 
plete confidence,  and  I  am  happy  indeed 
to  have  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


cxn- 
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STUDY  OF  MAJOR  POWER  FAILURES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
directing  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning to  undertake  a  thorough  study  of 
the  effects  of  serious  interruptions  of 
commimlcatlons,  transportation,  and 
other  essential  public  services  resulting 
from  major  disruptions  such  as  storms, 
strikes,  and  blackouts.  Under  my  bill,  the 
Director  of  OEP  would  be  req\iired  to 
submit  the  results  of  the  study  to  Con- 
gress by  December  1,  1968,  together  with 
any  recommendations  for  measures  to 
minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  such  dis- 
ruptions. 

My  bill  is  prompted  by  two  recent 
events  of  concern  to  the  American  peo- 
ple: the  Northeast  power  failure  of  last 
November,  and  the  now  legendary  bliz- 
zard of  1966  which  hit  the  eastern  sea- 
board at  the  end  of  January.  Our  econ- 
omy and  indeed  the  Nation's  security 
cannot  risk  the  Jeopardy  of  future  oc- 
currences, involving  natural  or  human- 
caused  calamities.  Ways  and  means 
must  be  developed  to  avert  such  inter- 
ruptions as  the  power  failure  and  to  min- 
imize the  consequence  of  natiu^  events 
such  as  the  recent  blizzard. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3054)  providing  for  a  study 
of  serious  Interruptions  of  certain  essen- 
tial services,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Scott, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELAT- 
ING TO  HOUSING 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  pro- 
posed legislation  which  Is  sorely  needed 
to  correct  Inequities  in  the  law  governing 
cooperative  housing.  In  1961,  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  to  authorize  a  reduction 
in  premium  rates  for  mortgage  insurance 
for  management-type  cooperatives. 
Last  year.  I  strongly  supported  a  bill  to 
provide  mutuality  for  cooperative  hous- 
ing, and  this  was  Incorporated  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965.  Yet,  I  am  Informed  that  the 
premiums  have  not  been  reduced,  and 
the  new  mutual  fund  has  not  been  fully 
put  into  effect. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduce today  will  make  the  premiimi  re- 
duction mandatory,  and  will  also  settle 
the  confusion  which  exists  with  regard  to 
some  aspects  of  the  mutuality  program 
so  that  the  latter  may  soon  be  effectively 
implemented.  The  management  coop- 
eratives have  made  an  enviable  record 
which  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  contributed  well  over  $27  mil- 
lion to  the  FHA  housing  fund,  while 
their  defaults  have  amounted  to  less 
than  $700,000.  Their  record  deserves 
our  immediate  attention. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  insurance 
program  in  1950,  the  management-type 
co-ops  have  been  pasdng  the  standard 
premiimi  rate  for  FHA  mortgage  Insur- 
ance— one-half  of  1  percent — and  have 
thus  contributed  over  $27  million.  On 
the  theory  that  good  insurance  experi- 
ence deserves  a  reduction  In  premliuns, 
the  Congress  in  1961  authorized  the  FHA 
to  reduce  the  premium  to  one-fourth  of 
1  percent.  The  FHA  has  thus  far  failed 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Congress  even 
though  the  fund  is  sound  beyond  any 
doubt.  My  first  proposal  would  require 
the  FHA  to  reduce  the  premliun  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  as  it  should  have 
done  long  ago. 

Last  year,  the  Housing  Act  established 
a  separate  mutual  fund  for  the  manage- 
ment type  co-ops  so  that  their  premium 
payments,  administrative  costs,  and  any 
losses,  would  be  segregated  from  the  gen- 
eral fund.  It  was  also  stipulated  that 
when  the  fimd  was  sufficiently  strong, 
the  FHA  would  distribute  shares  of  re- 
bates to  the  co-op  owners  whose  premi- 
ums had  provided  this  strength.  It  was 
also  stipulated  that  no  such  disburse- 
ments may  be  paid  out  until  any  funds 
which  might  be  transferred  to  the  man- 
agement fund  from  the  general  fund 
were  repaid.  My  second  proposal  would 
clear  up  the  doubt  which  has  arisen  as 
to  whether  all  initial  transfers  from  the 
general  to  the  management  fund  or  only 
subsequent  loans  made  to  the  manage- 
ment fund  must  be  repaid  to  the  general 
fund.  The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the 
intention  is  that  only  the  subsequent 
loans  need  be  repaid.  Fiulher,  in  order 
that  the  management  fund  reflect  the 
full  strength  of  the  co-op  program,  the 
bill  provides  that  an  amoimt  equal  to  the 
premiums  already  paid  by  the  co-ops 
minus  the  administrative  expenses  will  be 
transferred  to  the  iziatmgement  fund. 
This  amount  is  over  $15.5  million  at  the 
present  time. 
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FlxuDy  the  aeeond  proposal  la  designed 
to  overcome  a  key  obstacle  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  mutuality  provision. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  mortgagee  or 
lender  has  to  consent  to  any  transfer 
of  funds  from  the  general  fund  to  the 
management  fimd.  There  Is  no  legal 
basis  for  this  requirement,  and  In  fact  It 
was  not  required  in  the  case  of  other 
funds  which  were  consolidated  Into  the 
general  fund.  Seventy-eight  mortga- 
gees have  refused  to  allow  such  a  trans- 
fer due  to  a  restriction  on  the  use  of 
FHA  debentures.  The  debenture  re- 
striction appears  an  unintended  effect  of 
present  law  and  my  proposal  would  re- 
move It.  With  the  restriction  removed, 
the  requirement  of  consent  is  no  longer 
appropriate  and  would  therefore  also  be 
removed  imder  my  proposal.  Thus  all 
accounts  of  management-type  co-ops 
will  be  transferred  Into  the  management 
fund,  which  the  Congress  established  for 
that  purpose. 

The  sole  objective  of  these  proposals  Is 
to  provide  equitable  treatment  for  own- 
ers of  management- type  co-ops.  Where 
a  class  of  property  owners  has  demon- 
strated over  the  years  its  determination 
and  ability  to  meet  Its  obligations,  they 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  defaults  of  other  classes  of 
propertyholders  less  heedful  of  their 
responsibilities.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  securing  the  early  enact- 
ment of  these  two  bills. 

Mt^itm  President.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOBS.    

The  ACrnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
Jectl<».  the  bills  will  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORO. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  as  follows: 

8.3007.  A  blU  to  amend  th«  NaUonal 
BouBlng  Act  to  r«duoe  the  premluma 
charged  for  the  Insurance  of  certain  oooper- 
atlye  housing  mortgagee. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Iteprtientative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  astembled.  That  the 
flrat  sentence  of  section  aOS(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Provided,  That  any  reduced  premium 
charge  so  fixed  and  computed"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  the  premium  charge  fixed  for  the  In- 
surance under  section  313  mortgagee  which 
are  the  obligation  of  the  CX>operatlve  Man- 
agement Housing  Insurance  Fund  (or  which 
are  Insured  under  subaectlon  (a)(1),  (a)(3) 
(If  the  project  la  acquired  by  a  cooperative 
corporation),  (1),  or  (J)  of  such  section  and 
remain  the  obligation  of  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund)  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum:  Provided  further.  That  any  reduced 
premium  charge  fixed  and  computed  under 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection". 

S.  3068.  A  bill  to  amena  section  213  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  permit  the  more 
effectlTe  operation  of  the  Cooperative  Man- 
agement Housing  Insurance  Pimd. 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  Houaa  of 
Representative*  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaemMed,  That  the 
fourth  sentence  of  eectlon  31S(k)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ~nw  Oommlaaloner  la  directed  to 
transfer  to  the  Management  Fund  from  the 
Oanona  lararano*  Pund  an  amount  equal  to 


the  total  of  the  premium  payments  thereto- 
fore made  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
mortgagee  and  loana  transferred  to  the  Man- 
agement Fund  purauant  to  aubeectlon  (m) 
minus  the  total  of  any  administrative  ex- 
penses theretofore  Incurred  In  connection 
with  such  mortgages  and  loans,  plus  such 
other  amo\ints  as  the  Ounmlssloner  deter- 
nxlnes  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate." 

Sec.  a.  The  second  proviso  In  section  313 
(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  subsection  (k) 
or  (o)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (o) ". 

Sxc.  3.  Section  313 (m)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
but  only  in  cases  where  the  consent  of  the 
mortgagee  or  lender  to  the  transfer  Is  ob- 
tained or  a  request  by  the  mortgagee  or 
lender  for  the  transfer  la  received  by  the 
Commissioner  within  such  period  of  time 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe." 

SK.  4.  Section  313 (n)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Is- 
sued In  connection  with  mortgages'  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "issued  in  connection  with 
mortgages  which  are  the  obligation  of  either 
the  Management  Fund  or  the  General  Insur- 
ance Pund." 


REGULATION  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION. SALE.  AND  HANDLma  OP 
ANIMALS  INTENDED  FOR  PUR- 
POSES OF  RESEARCH  AND  EX- 
PERIMENTATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  regulate  the  transportation,  sale,  and 
handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals 
Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  re- 
search and  experimentation. 

My  biU  Is  designed  to  put  the  cruel  and 
inhumane  "dognapers"  out  of  business. 
It  would  outlaw  the  purchase  or  trans- 
port of  dogs,  cats,  or  other  animals  in 
interstate  commerce  by  research  facili- 
ties unless  these  facilities  were  licensed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  this 
purpose.  It  would  also  outlaw  the  sale 
or  transport  of  these  animals  in  inter- 
state commerce  by  unlicensed  dealers  to 
resesu-ch  facilities.  Administration  and 
Implementation  of  this  legislation  would 
be  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  in  no 
way  impede  the  legitimate  use  of  ani- 
mals in  medical  research.  It  Is  designed 
to  stop  the  "dognapers." 

Americans  are  rightly  shocked  and  in- 
dignant at  the  gruesome  stories  of  dog- 
naping  which  have  been  brought  to 
their  attention  recently.  This  racket  is 
lucrative.  Dognapers  buy  these  inno- 
cent animals  at  low  prices,  or  in  many 
cases  steal  them  outright.  Then  they  sell 
the  dogs  to  medical  research  institu- 
tions which  have  a  continuing  need  for 
animals  for  experimental  and  research 
purposes.  In  the  process  of  being  held 
and  later  transferred  to  their  new  own- 
ers, the  medical  research  institutions. 
these  dogs  and  cats  are  often  subjected 
to  brutal  and  inhumane  conditions. 

This  shocking  situation  must  be  ended. 
Madam  President.  It  can  be,  by  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  outlaw  the  dog- 
naping  racket. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


The  bill  (8.  S0S9)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the 
transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of 
dogs,  cats,  and  other  anima]if  intended 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  research  or 
experimentation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received! 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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TAX   ADJUSTMENT    ACT   OP    196ft— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDMXNT    MO.    BOl 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  12752)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  income  tax 
from  wages,  to  require  declarations  of 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self- 
employment  income,  to  accelerate  cur- 
rent payments  of  estimated  income  tax 
by  corporations,  to  postpone  certain  ex- 
else  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AiCKNOMXirrs  nob.  sox,   sos,  and  so4 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  12752,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President, 
the  following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Joseph  L.  Ward,  of  Nevada,  to  be  UJS.  at- 
torney, district  at  Nevada,  term  of  4  yean, 
vice  John  W.  Bonner,  retiring. 

Harry  D.  Mansfield,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
UjB.  marshal,  eastern  district  of  Tennessee, 
term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday.  March  15,  1966,  aivy 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  hitention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


"GOD  IS  MY  JUMPMASTER" 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  wards  of  the 
U.S.  naval  hospital  at  Great  Lakes, 
among  the  woimded  who  had  been 
brought  In  from  Vietnam.  There  were 
splintered  arms  and  legs  and,  in  fact, 
every  variety  of  wound  that  can  be 
caused  by  a  landmine,  a  mortar  shell,  a 
grenade,  or  by  small  arms  ammunition. 
I  went  from  one  bed  to  another  to  visit 
and  get  their  reactions. 

At  the  end  of  the  line  was  a  young 
paratrooper.  His  name  is  Eddie  L  Aim- 
strong.  Strangely  enough  he  was  not 
shot  or  wounded  to  the  ah-.  It  came 
when  he  touched  the  terrain.  Now  be 
was  to  a  hospital  waiting  for  the  heal- 
tog  forces  to  make  him  fit  agato  so  that 
he  could  return  to  Vietnam  and  help 
finish  the  Job. 


One  of  his  totellectual  recreations  was 
to  write  poetry.  One  of  hds  latest  poems 
was  entitled  "God  Is  My  Jumpmaster." 
He  looked  so  young,  so  appealing,  and  so 
artistic.  He  suggested  that  perhai>s  I 
could  read  It  aloud  to  those  who  were 
a  part  of  the  entourage  that  followed  me 
to  the  hospital  I  did.  It  is  a  tender 
thing,  and  I  believe  it  merits  tocluslon  to 
the  permanent  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  to  the  Record 
at  this  potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoteid  to  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Goo    Is   MT    JUMFl^ASTEB 

(By  Eddie  L.  Armstrong,  specialist,  fourth 

class.  T7.S.  Army,  paratrooper) 
As  I  fly  over  his  war -stricken  land, 
I  think  of  the  Jungles,  the  niountalns,  and 
the  sand.  , 

I  think  of  the  hell,  the  terror,  and  sin 
Spread  upon  these  people  'where  the  free 
must  win. 

I  think  of  my  famUy,  and  the  girl  I  love. 
And  pray  that  someone's  i^ftchlng  me  up 
above. 


T 


Now  we're  all  hooked  up,  ^Itlng  for  the 

word. 
From  the  pilot  flying  this  g^^eat  silver  bird. 

niere's  a  young   man   watching  me   from 

across  the  way. 
Then  he  turns  to  the  reaij  and  begins  to 

pray- 
As  the  doors  are  opened,  what;  do  I  see 
The  image  of  an  angel  looking  over  me. 

As  I  move  to  the  door,  before  I  start  down 
I  wonder  if  death  Is  waiting  us  upon  the 
ground. 

The  word  is  passed  and  we're  starting  to  go 
To  a  no  man's  land,  waiting  down  below. 

The  first  man  is  gone,  thea  a  second  and 

third. 
Falling   like   feathers   from  'this   big   silver 

bird.  j 

Nobody  knows  what  wUl  hai^pen  this  day. 
But  before  I  go  to  all  I  must  say 

Every  man  in  this  plan  has  only  one  goal. 

To  fight  for  our  father's  freodom,  no  matter 

the  toll. 


PROPOSED  SCHOOL  MILK  SLASH 
WILL  NOT  REDUCE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE COSTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  proposal 
to  slash  the  special  milk  program  for 
achoolchlldren  by  80  percent  came  under 
heavy  fire  to  the  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  last  week. 

One  of  the  facts  that  emerged  from  a 
hearing  on  the  costs  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram was  that  despite  the  fact  the  pro- 
gram was  being  reduced  to  one-fifth  Its 
lormer  size  the  costs  of  the  administra- 
tive staff  here  in  Washington  would  ac- 
tually go  up  by  $5,000  due  to  last  year's 
pay  raise.  This  means  that  the  cost  of 
administration  as  a  percentage  of  over- 
all program  costs  would  go  up  fivefold. 
In  other  words  the  new  proposal  to  direct 
the  milk  program  to  schools  without  a 
lunch  program  and  to  the  needy  would 
cost  five  times  as  much  to  administer  per 
dollar  spent  on  the  milk  itself  as  the 
present  program. 

The  Department  says  there  Is  a  good 
reason  for  this  great  Increase  to  admto- 


istrative  costs.  The  new  program  will 
V>parently  be  much  more  difficult  to  im- 
plement. I  certainly  do  not  disagree 
with  this  statement,  Mr.  President.  In 
fact  I  would  go  one  step  further  and  say 
that  the  program  will  be  next  to  Impos- 
sible to  implement  effectively. 

It  Is  toteresting  to  note  that  no  Fed- 
eral funds  are  now  used  by  State  agen- 
cies for  administering  the  school  milk 
program  in  the  States.  One  can  only 
speculate  on  the  tocreased  State  costs 
that  will  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
need  to  administer  means  tests  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  children  recelvtog  mUk  im- 
der the  proposed  program.  These  costs 
will  be  an  additional  strato  to  States 
which  already  are  facing  extraordinary 
educational  expenses. 


RIBICOPF   ASKS  JUSTICE  DEPART- 
MENT  TO   INVESTIGATE   SAFETY 
WITNESS  HARASSMENT 
Mr.    RIBICOFF.    Madam    President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  draw  the  attention  of  tiie  Sen- 
ate  to   a  situation  of  grave   concern; 
namely,  an  apparent  attempt  to  harass 
and  totimidate  a  subcommittee  witness. 
On  February  10.  Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  a 
Connecticut  attorney  and  author  of  a 
recent  book  entitled.  "Unsafe  At  Any 
Speed."  testified  during  the  course  of 
the  subcommitee's  toquiry  into  the  Fed- 
eral role  to  traffic  safety.    His  testimony 
was  helpful  to  the  subcommittee  and 
represents   a  valuable  addition  to  the 
record. 

Now,  to  the  past  few  days,  a  number 
of  articles  have  been  published  in  the 
press  which  state  that  Mr.  Nader  has 
been  the  subject  of  totensive  tovestiga- 
tion  by  detective  agencies  hired  by  un- 
known persons,  that  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed and  subjected  to  harassing  tele- 
phone calls.  The  ImpUcation  of  the 
press  stories  is  that  there  is  some  con- 
nection between  Mr.  Nader's  testimony 
and  the  alleged  harassment — that  some- 
one wants  either  to  discredit  Mr.  Nader 
or  to  toduce  him  not  to  testify  further. 
Madam  President,  this  is  an  extremely 
serious  matter.  As  I  said  publicly  at 
the  time  of  his  testimony,  I  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Nader  until  he  came  before  the 
subcommittee  to  testify.  I  knew  that  he 
had  been  to  contact  with  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  about  the  problem  of  traffic 
safety.  Just  as  representatives  of  auto 
manufacturers  and  safety  organizations 
had  come  to  the  staff  to  offer  information 
and  suggestions.  The  subcommittee  is 
always  receptive  to  any  constructive 
effort  to  assist  its  work. 

I  am  sure  my  fellow  Senators  would 
agree  that  the  operations  of  Congress 
will  suffer  acutely  should  any  citizen 
feel  himself  restratoed  from  comtog  for- 
ward to  offer  his  opinions  and  counsel 
on  matters  of  public  policy.  But  more 
than  that,  no  citizen  of  this  coimtry 
should  be  forced  to  endure  the  ktod  of 
clumsy  harassment  to  which  Mr.  Nader 
has  apparently  been  subjected  stoce  the 
publication  of  his  book.  Anonymous 
phone  calls  to  the  night  have  no  place  to 
a  free  society. 

What  concerns  me  most  Immediately 
is  that  a  witness  before  a  Senate  sub- 


committee feels  that  he  has  been  ex- 
posed to  potential  totlmldatlon  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  testimony.  Section  1505,  title 
18  of  the  UJS.  Crimtoal  Code  is  very  ex- 
plicit on  matters  of  this  nature: 

Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force, 
or  by  any  threatening  letter  or  cooununica- 
tlon,  endeavors  to  influence,  Intimidate,  or 
Impede  any  witness  in  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  connection  with  any 
Inquiry  or  investigation  being  had  by  either 
House,  or  any  committee  of  either  House, 
or  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress;  or 

Whoever  Injures  any  party  or  witness  In 
his  person  or  property  on  accovmt  of  his  at- 
tending or  having  attended  such  proceed- 
ing, inquiry  or  investigation,  or  on  account 
of  his  testifying  or  having  testified  to  any 
matter  pending  therein.  •   •   • 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

I  am  asking  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  Investigate  this  matter  to  determtoe 
whether  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  law.  One  would  hope  that  public 
disclosure  of  this  situation  will  assure 
Mr.  Nader  and  any  other  witness  before 
any  legislative  body  that  their  righte  as 
citizens  are  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  four  recent  articles  relating 
to  Mr.  Nader  be  printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Mar.  13,  I96S] 

The  Dick 

(By  James  Ridgeway) 

Ralph  Nader  Is  a  lanky  Washington  at- 
torney of  33  who  recently  has  been  get- 
ting publicity  because  he  went  after  the 
automobile  makers  for  not  designing  safer 
cars.  He  wrote  a  book,  "Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed,"  which  told  what  was  wrong  with 
cars;  he  was  a  major  witness  before  Sen- 
ator Abbaram  RiBicorr's  Subcommittee  on 
Traffic  Safety;  and  moet  likely  he  will  testi- 
fy before  the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee 
when  it  holds  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's highway  safety  bill. 

The  automakers,  who  first  Ignored  Nader, 
have  now  tvirned  on  their  most  vigorous 
critic.  This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  knock- 
down public  fight  Nader  was  hoping  for, 
but  instead  of  open  battle,  he  finds  himself 
suddenly  distracted  from  the  task  at  hand 
and  locked  in  a  subterranean  struggle  against 
an  uncertain  enemy. 

Nader  first  felt  someone  was  watching 
him  January  10  In  the  Klrkwood  Hotel 
at  Des  Moines,  where  he  had  gone  to  testify 
before  the  State  attorney  general's  Inquiry 
Into  traffic  safety.  He  remembers  seeing  a 
man,  two  or  perhaps  three  times  in  the  hotel, 
once  on  his  floor;  for  reasons  Nader  can't 
explain,    the    man   made   him    feel    uneasy. 

Nader  was  to  testify  before  the  Rlblcoff 
subcommittee  February  10.  In  the  days  be- 
fore he  was  to  appear,  he  received  several  odd 
phone  calls  that  increased  In  their  frequency 
until  on  the  evening  of  February  9,  when 
he  was  trying  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  a  prepared  statement,  Nader  got  half  a 
dozen  phone  calls.  A  voice  would  say,  "Mr. 
Nader,  this  Is  Pan  American,"  and  then 
bang  up.  Or,  "Mr.  Nader,  (dease  pick  up 
the  parcel  at  Railway  Express."  And  final- 
ly, "Why  dont  you  go  back  to  Connecticut, 
buddy-boy."  (Nader's  home  is  at  Winsted, 
Conn.)  Nader's  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee was  marked  by  a  sharp  clash  between 
Senator  Cabi.  Citbtis,  of  Nebraska,  and  Sen- 
ator ROBnr  KxNKKiT,  of  New  York.  Cuxns 
kept  pretending  he  could  not  understand 
what  Nader  was  saying  and  finally  KumoT, 
In  nhart  teB^>er,  aald  this  was  a  deliberate 
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Attempt  to  k*ep  Nader  from  completing  hU 
•t»tem«nt.  mad  to  let  him  alone.  The  next 
day,  a  Fil<toy,  Nader  went  to  the  New  Sen- 
ate OOoe  Building  for  a  taterUlon  Interrlew. 
Am  be  waa  coming  out,  one  of  the  building 
guard*  told  blm  two  men  had  been  tailing 
him.  The  men  aaked  the  gxiard  which  room 
Nader  bad  gone  Into,  and  then  voltinteered 
they  bad  been  following  Nader  around  the 
country.  The  guard  reported  the  Incident 
to  bla  euperlor,  who  aaked  the  men  to  leare 
the  building. 

WHAT   JOBT 

During  the  next  week,  Nader's  landlady  got 
a  call  from  a  man  checking  to  aee  whether 
her  tenant  paid  hU  bUlm  on  time.  Nader's 
■tockbrcdcer  received  a  vleit  from  a  man  who 
said  be  worked  for  "Allied  Inveetlgattona." 
HU  client  wanted  to  hire  Nader.  He  wanted 
to  know  about  Nader's  credit  and  his  habits. 
In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harold  Berman,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  Law  School  who  taught 
Nader,  got  a  call  from  a  man  who  as  Ber- 
man remembers  It,  said  be  worked  for  a  re- 
search organisation.  He  said  Nader  bad  giv- 
en Beiman  as  a  reference  for  a  Job.  In 
Boston,  Thomas  Lambert,  Jr.,  the  editor  In 
chief  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion Journal,  a  publication  that  had  carried 
a  number  of  articles  by  Nader,  was  visited  by 
a  man  who  looked  very  ivy  League.  He  said 
bla  name  was  "Mr.  Dwyer"  and  he  worked  for 
a  management  consultants  or  management 
associates  at  63  SUte  Street  in  Boston.  He 
_  also  represented  a  client  who  wanted  to  hire 
Nader.  He  asked  about  his  drinking  habits 
and  his  technical  capabilities.  Lambert  was 
pleased  to  recommend  Nader;  be  sent  Nader 
off  a  note  telling  of  the  visitor  and  wishing 
the  young  attorney  well  In  whatever  the  new 
Job  might  be.  But  Nader  had  not  applied  for 
any  job. 

Sunday  evening,  February  30,  Nader  left 
bis  room  In  northwest  Washington  and  went 
up  the  street  a  couple  of  blocks  to  a  drug- 
store. He  was  standing  at  the  magazine  rsck 
When  a  young,  attractive  brunette  he  had 
never  seen  before  appro<u;hed  and  said, 
"Pardon  me.  I  know  this  sounds  a  Uttle  for- 
ward. I  hope  you  don't  mind,  but  can  I 
telk  to  you?"  She  said  a  few  of  her  friends 
often  got  together  to  discuss  various  prob- 
lems of  foreign  atTairs.  They  wanted  to  get 
all  vlewpointe.  Would  he  Join  themf  Nader 
was  dumbfounded.  Trying  to  get  rid  of  her 
politely,  be  said  he  was  from  out  of  town. 
But  the  girl  persisted.  Oh.  she  said,  that's 
all  right;  there  was  a  meeting  that  night. 
Nader  said  he  wasn't  interested  and  turned 
bis  back.    The  girl  left. 

Monday  morning  Nader  took  a  plane  to 
Philadelphia,  where  be  was  to  appear  on 
ABC's  "Mike  Douglas  Show." 

That  same  day  at  a  little  after  noon,  Fred- 
erick Hughes  Condon,  a  lawyer  for  a  life  In- 
B\irance  company  in  Concord,  N.H.,  to  whom 
Nader  bad  dedicated  his  book,  got  a  call  from 
a  "Mr.  Warren,"  who  said  he  wanted  to  cona^ 
by  the  office  and  ask  Condon  a  few  questions 
about  bis  friend,  Ralph  Nader.  He  said  he 
bad  a  client  who  wanted  to  hire  Nader  to 
do  some  reaeftrch  and  writing,  cmd  in  this 
connection  he  was  looking  into  Nader's  back- 
ground, partly  to  make  sure  he  led  a  normal 
aax  life  and  was  not  involved  In  leftwing 
politics,  and  also  because  he  needed  to  know 
whether  Nader  was  capable  of  doing  work  in 
fields  other  than  car  design.  Condon  asked 
Warren  who  the  client  was,  but  Warren  said 
he  could  not  disclose  that.  So  Condon  aaked 
blm  who  h*  was.  Warren  said  he  worked 
with  an  attorney,  a  Mr.  OUlen  of  New  York 
City,  who  spedallaed  In  Investigations.  His 
suspicions  already  arouaed,  Condon  told  War. 
ran  to  come  by  the  office  later  that  afternoon. 

Nader  had  finished  the  "Mike  Douglas 
Show"  In  PblladelpbU,  he  was  late  for  a 
S:M  united  Air  Lines  flight  back  to  Waab- 
Ington.  The  other  passengers  had  boarded 
whrna  be  hurried  up  to  the  gate  at  S :2S.  Bud- 
danly,  ha  was  aware  that  two  man  who  bad 


been  sitting  on  a  bench  nearby  bad  rlaan 
and  boarded  the  plane  after  blm.  Tbey  took 
seata  near  his.  Th0f  ssemed  to  be  especially 
Intaraatad  In  Nader. 

It  was  mldaftemoon  that  day  when  the 
telephone  rang  In  the  New  York  City  apart- 
ment of  Dexter  Masters.  Masters  had  written 
a  complimentary  review  of  th«  Nader  book 
that  appeared  a  few  weeks  before  as  the  lead 
article  in  "Book  Week."  Masters  remembers 
picking  up  the  phone.  A  smooth-talking 
fellow  said  he  understood  I  had  reviewed  the 
book  tar  "Book  Week"  and  could  I  tell  Mm 
anything  about  Nader.  I  said  I  didn't  know 
him  and  what  did  he  want  to  know  for.  The 
man  said  he  represented  the  OlUian  Agency 
or  something,  that  sounded  like  that.  He 
■aid  one  of  the  operators  was  a  former  FBI 
agent.  They  were  investigating  for  a  client 
who  was  Interested  In  hiring  Nader  to  write 
some  articles.  Did  I  think  it  really  was  a 
good  book?  I  said  I  thought  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent book  and  so  bad  written.  The  man 
thanked  Masters  and  hung  up.  Masters, 
thinking  this  one  of  the  silliest  pieces  of  de- 
tective work  he  ever  had  encountered,  called 
Nader's  publisher,  Richard  Grossman,  to  tell 
him  the  story. 

At  about  4:15  the  United  flight  with  Nader 
aboard  was  in  Its  landing  approach  at  Waab- 
Ington's  National  Airport;  the  two  men 
seated  near  him  looked  like  smalltime  sales- 
men. The  plane  came  to  a  stop  and  Nader 
went  down  the  ramp,  then  ducked  in  and  out 
of  a  number  of  doors  at  the  airport  to  shake 
the  men.  He  got  into  a  cab,  and  as  it  beaded 
for  downtown  Washington,  Nader  looked 
through  tbe  back  window  for  the  men.  They 
bad  disappeared. 

Condon,  meanwhile,  was  closeted  with  a 
vice  president  of  his  company  for  much  of 
the  afternoon  and  it  wasn't  until  4:30  that 
he  got  free  to  see  Mr.  Warren,  who  now  was 
calUng  himself  Mr.  OUlen.  As  the  secretary 
ushered  Mr.  OUlen  into  Condon's  office,  the 
lawyer  remembered  be  wore  heavy  biack- 
rlmmed  glasses,  was  of  medium  height  with 
a  barrel  chest,  and  gray  hair  combed  straight 
back.  OUlen  had  a  nervous  manner  when 
he  asked  leading  questions,  and  he  insisted 
on  holding  an  attecht  case  in  his  lap.  By 
now  Condon  was  sure  tbe  man  was  a  detec- 
tive, and  he  was  ready  to  believe  the  attach^ 
case  held  recording  equipment.  But  Con- 
don was  playing  dumb. 

OUlen  came  right  to  tbe  point.  Be  asked 
repeatedly  whether  Nader  had  a  driver's  U- 
cense  and  from  what  Stete.  Had  he  owned 
a  car  at  Harvard?  Had  Condon  ever  seen 
him  drive  a  car?  What  make  car  did  he  own? 
Had  he  ever  had  any  automobile  accidents? 
Condon  could  not  remember  Nader  driving 
and  didn't  know  whether  he  had  a  license  or 
not.  (Actually  Nader  has  a  Connecticut 
driver's  Ucense. ) 

OUlen  said  he  heard  Nader  traveled  a  lot. 
Did  Condon  know  where  he  had  gone?  Why 
wasn't  Nader  married?  Did  be  get  financial 
help  with  bis  book?  Did  be  have  any  left- 
wing  poUUcal  affiUatlona?  OUlen  said  Nader 
was  of  Syrian  ancestry.  Was  he  anti-Se- 
mitic? Condon  assured  OiUen  that  Nader's 
personal  life  was  normal;  he  didn't,  to  Con- 
don's knowledge,  belong  to  any  political 
groups  on  one  side  or  the  other,  that  he  had 
traveled  to  Mexico,  and  perhaps  he  had  gone 
to  see  relatives  in  Lebanon,  where  bis  par- 
Mi  ts  came  from  (not  Syria) ,  and  that  he  was 
decidedly  not  anti-Semitic.  Then  OlUen 
sought  to  discover  when  Nader  had  met  Sen- 
ator RiBicorr  and  what  his  connections  with 
the  Senator  were.  Condon  said  he  didn't 
know,  and  wasn't  at  all  sure  that  Nader  even 
knew  Rmcorr. 

SOICXBOOT    laOHT   TXLL 

Finally.  OUlen  asked  Condon  a  few  ques- 
tions about  himself.  Condon  Is  a  paraplegic. 
Some  years  ago  he  feU  asleep  at  the  wheel  of 
his  car,  which  went  off  the  road  and  crashed. 
The  doors  opened  as  it  roUed  over,  and  Con- 
don, half  In  and  baU  out,  bad  bis  spine 


twisted.  Olllan  wanted  to  know  U  Rad« 
bad  dedicated  bla  book  to  Ocmdon  because  o( 
this  accident.  Did  Oondon  think  bis  Injury 
was  caused  by  \msafe  design?  What  was  the 
make  at  the  oar  be  was  driving?  Where  had 
the  accident  taken  place? 

Having  In  this  manner  discovered  the 
depths  of  Nader's  InteUectual  abUltles  frotn 
bis  friend,  OUlen  said  he  reaUy  didn't  know 
what  Job  bis  client  had  In  mind  for  Nader 
but  he  was  sure  it  would  be  a  good  one,  and 
picking  up  his  attach^  case,  be  bid  Condon 
goodby.  Condon  Immediately  wrote  up  tbe 
conversation,  sent  Nader  a  wire,  and  later 
that  evening  phoned  him  in  Washington. 

Now  Nader  was  sure  he  was  being  investi- 
gated and  probably  followed.  The  girl  in 
the  drugstore  had  been  a  lure;  he  reasoned 
that  the  auto  companies  would  like  to  get 
anything  they  could  to  discredit  blm  as  • 
future  witness  before  congressional  commit- 
tees considering  auto  safety  legislation.  HU 
suspicions  were  further  aroused  2  days  later, 
on  Wedneeday,  February  38,  when  on  the 
way  to  meet  a  friend  in  the  afternoon,  he 
stopped  off  to  buy  a  package  of  cookies  at  a 
Safeway  store  near  his  boarding  houie. 
There  were  perhaps  30  people  in  the  store, 
tbe  usual  raft  of  children,  some  women  and 
a  few  single  men.  As  he  was  looking  about 
for  the  cookies,  a  girl,  blonde  and  wearing 
slacks,  came  up  to  him  and  said.  "Excuse  me, 
but  I  need  some  help.  I've  got  to  move  some- 
thing heavy  Into  my  apartment.  Therel  no 
one  to  help  me.  I  wonder  if  I  can  get  you  to 
give  me  a  hand.  It  won't  take  much  time. 
WiU  you  help?"  Nader  said  he  was  sorry  but 
be  had  a  meeting  and  was  late  already.  The 
girl  persisted.  "Please,"  she  said.  "It  wont 
take  long."  Nader  refused.  Then,  although 
there  were  a  niimber  of  other  people  in  the 
store  who  might  have  helped  her,  the  girl 
txirned  straight  around  and  left  the  store. 

Neither  Allied  Investigating  Service  in 
Washington  nor  Management  Consultants  In 
Boston  cared  to  discuss  this  matter.  Both 
are  private  detective  firms.  After  some 
prodding  a  spokesman  for  Allied  said  there 
was  no  Investigation  of  Nader;  John  Dwyer. 
of  Management  Consultante.  at  63  State 
Street  said.  "I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss 
any  of  these  matters."  But  a  reporter  was 
successftil  when  be  reached  Vincent  OUlen. 
of  Vincent  OUlen  Associates,  the  detective 
firm  in  Oarden  City,  N.T.  Mr.  Olllen  seemed 
flustered.  "We've  made  InqiUrles  about 
Nader,"  he  said.  "I  spoke  with  Condon  my- 
self; another  of  our  men  contacted  Masters." 
Olllen  said  he  could  not  disclose  the  name  of 
bis  client,  but  he  said,  "A  lot  of  people  were 
mentioned  adversely  in  that  book."  Recov- 
ering his  composure,  he  told  the  reporter: 
"I  am  a  private  Investigator.  We  have  hun- 
dreds of  clients;  we  write  thousands  of  re- 
porte.  primarily  on  employment  matters. 
I  was  asked  by  a  client  to  make  an  Investiga- 
tion of  Ralph  Nader.  I  understand  that  he 
Is  an  Intelligent,  articulate  fellow.  And  mj 
client  told  me  he  was  considering  him  for 
an  importent  Job,  to  do  research  on  some- 
thing. I  don't  know  what." 

"I  knew  Nader  was  a  writer,"  Olllen  said, 
"and  I  went  out  and  bought  'Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed.'  "  OUlen  read  the  book  and  "felt  like 
staying  In  bed.  I  was  afraid  to  drive  a  car," 
he  said.  "I  thought  at  the  time,  he'd  better 
know  what  he's  talking  about  or  somebody 
might  yell." 

"Is  somelxxly  yelling?"  the  reporter  asked. 
There  was  a  pause  before  OUlen  said  once 
more  that  Nader  was  being  considered  for  a 
Job.  The  Investigation  was  not  yet  complet*. 
the  detective  said,  and  then  added,  "All  I  can 
■ay  is,  it  is  good  for  Nader." 

[From  the  New  York  TUnea,  Mar.  8.  IBM] 

Cab  IWDimaT  Came  Sats  Hx's  T»An,«». 

ItrrmaTtOATTD,  and  HAaaassD 

(By  Walter   Rugaber) 

Dmorr,  March  5v— A  leading  independent 

crlUc  of  tba  automobile  Industry  has  under- 
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gone  an  Investigation  of  bU  allalrs  by  private 
detectives. 

The  critic.  Ralph  Nader,  of  Washington, 
has  repeatedly  charged  that  the  car  manu- 
facturers are  guUty  of  unsafe  design.  His 
attacks  have  helped  generate  a  controversy 
over  auto  safety. 

The  Investigators,  working  for  unidenti- 
fied cUenta.  appear  to  have  trolled  Mr.  Nader 
«t  different  times  in  the  last  month  and 
questioned  a  number  of  his  friends. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Nader  complained  that 
be  had  received  a  series  of  harassing  tele- 
phone calls  and  that  women  bad  sought  to 
lure  him  Into  apparently  coni(promlslng  sit- 
uations. 

One  of  the  men  who  conducted  an  In- 
quiry said  that  while  it  was  taking  place, 
be  found  himself  "tiunbllng  oyer  Investiga- 
tors all  over  the  place." 

This  report  was  supported  by  Vincent 
Olllen,  of  New  York,  an  attorney  and  de- 
tective, who  said  be  bad  Investigated  Mr. 
Nader  for  an  employment  agency.  Mr.  Oll- 
len said  In  a  telephone  interview : 

"I've  bad  reason  to  beUeve  ttoia  what  we 
saw  and  what  we  heard  that  other  people 
were  investigating  Nader." 

Tbe  detective  said  he  had  finished  bis 
inquiry. 

Ifr.  OiUen  called  tbe  employment  agency 
be  had  worked  for  a  "headhunter"  but 
would  not  disclose  Ite  name.  The  detective 
maintains  offices  In  Manhattaia  and  Oarden 
City. 

Mr.  Nader,  the  author  of  a  scathing  book 
entiUed  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed,"  has  put  the 
blame  on  Industry  for  the  inquiry.  There 
bsve  been  no  Job  dlscussiona  with  anyone, 
be  said. 

Spokesmen  for  tbe  major  tnanufacturers 
in  Detroit  dismissed  Mr.  Nader's  charge  as 
ridiculous.  Several  Indicated  a  beUef  that 
tbe  Investigation  wouldn't  be  worth  the 
trouble. 

Mr.  Nader  said  he  believed  the  Industry 
would  order  the  investigation  either  to  har- 
ass him  or  to  impugn  his  standing  before 
Congress  and  other  opinion  centers. 

The  critic,  a  81-year-old  bachelor  who  lives 
in  Northwest  Washington,  testified  last 
month  as  a  major  witness  before  a  Senate 
tuboonunlttee  investigating  auto  safety. 

Mr.  Nader  lashed  out  at  car  design  before 
the  pemel.  headed  by  Senator  Abraham  A. 
RaicofT.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Nader  is  expected  to  make  aaother  appear- 
ance before  Congress  when  hearings  begin 
on  President  Johnson's  measure  to  set  na- 
tionwide safety  standards  for  vehicles. 

Many  Industry  leaders  deeply  fear  Federal 
standards  because  they  feel  Goverrunent  reg- 
ulation would  lead  to  intolerajble  Umitations 
on  styling  and  performance. 

Mr.  Nader,  an  Intense  man,  became  Inter- 
•sted  In  vehicle  safety  as  a  student  and  shows 
no  signs  of  slacking  off  on  what  he  considers 
s  crusade. 

ATTXNDKD  PklNCXTON 

He  was  born  In  Wlnstead,  Conn.,  where 
bis  father,  a  Lebanese  immigrant,  had  eetab- 
Ushed  a  restaurant  and  bakery.  He  attended 
Princeton  University  and  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

At  Harvard.  Mr.  Nader  was  president  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Record  and  wrote  a  lengthy 
P«per  on  unsafe  auto  deslgo  and  ite  legal 
ispecte. 

'or  a  short  time  after  graduation,  he 
•wked  as  a  research  assistant  to  Harold  J. 
Berman.  a  Uw  professor  at  Harvard.  He  then 
•pent  6  months  In  the  Army. 

Mr.  Nader  then  traveled  widely  In  Latin 
Afflerlca,  Europe  and  Africa,  writing  articles 
on  a  variety  of  subjecU.  He  finally  returned 
to  Connecticut  and  started  law  practice. 

Convinced  of  the  national  Importance  of 
••fe  design.  Mr.  Nader  devoted  more  and 
aore  of  his  time  to  research  on  the  subject 
»»d  started  getting  In  toucb  with  Oovem- 
me&t  niii/.iBi| 


"Unsafe  At  Any  Speed"  was  publlabed  laat 
November  30  by  Oroasman  Publishers  of  New 
Ycvk.  A  spokesman  there  said  about  30,000 
copies  had  been  sold. 

Most  of  Mr.  Nader's  friends  pictured  blm 
as  a  rather  austere  young  man  who  leads  a 
Spartan  life  and  spends  most  of  his  time 
working  on  various  problems  that  Interest 
him. 

TXIXPROint   CALLS   BBGIK 

In  late  January,  he  said,  he  began  receiv- 
ing bothersome  telephone  calls  at  home 
despite  his  unlisted  number.  The  callers 
were  never  obscene  or  abusive,  he  said, 

"Mr.  Nader?"  a  voice  would  Inquire. 

"Tea." 

Then,  suddenly,  as  if  to  a  chUd: 

"Cut  It  out  now.  Cut  it  out.  You're  going 
to  cut  me  off  I  teU  you.    Cut  it  out." 

Then  the  connection  would  be  broken. 
The  other  calls  Involved  similar  Incldente. 
Mr.  Nader  beUeves  they  were  made  to  harass 
him  or  to  establish  his  whereaboute. 

The  telephone  began  to  ring  with  Increas- 
ing frequency,  and  on  February  9,  the  night 
before  bis  testimony  before  Senator  Rm- 
corr's  conamittee,  Mr.  Nader  said  he  received 
six  calls. 

They  came  as  he  was  working  on  a  state- 
ment to  be  read  the  next  morning.  The  calls 
ccmtlnued  until  4  ajn.,  he  said,  and  as  a  re- 
sult he  overslept  that  morning. 

On  February  11,  the  day  following  his  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Nader  went  to  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.'s  television  studios  In  tbe 
New  Senate  Office  Building  for  an  Interview. 

Two  men  foUowed  him.  Tbey  asked  a 
guard  for  directions  to  tbe  studio,  described 
'  Mr.  Nader  and  inquired  whether  he  had  gone 
in.    The  men  waited  outside  the  door. 

Subeequent  reporte  Indicate  they  mistook 
a  reporter  for  the  Washington  Poet.  Bryce 
Nelson,  for  Mr.  Nader  and  began  foUowlai^ 
him. 

POLICE   ENTXa   THX    SCKHX 

The  mixup  was  discovered,  but  tbe  Capitol 
Police  came  into  the  picture  and  an  uniden- 
tified Ueutenant  ordered  tbe  two  Investiga- 
tors to  leave  the  building. 

On  February  21,  Mr.  Nader  flew  to  PhUa- 
delphla  for  another  television  interview  and 
Is  positive  he  was  shadowed,  at  least  on  tbe 
plane  back. 

He  said  be  was  late  arriving  at  the  plane 
but  that  men  were  In  the  waiting  room 
though  the  craft  was  about  ready  to  leave 
for  Washington. 

When  he  dashed  for  the  ramp.  Mr.  Nader 
said,  the  two  men  got  up  and  followed  blm 
aboard.  He  said  he  managed  to  evade  them 
at  National  Airport. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  OUlen  conducted 
what  appears  to  be  the  most  extensive  In- 
terview of  Mr.  Nader's  acquaintances.  Tbe 
detective  called  on  Frederick  Htigbes  Con- 
don. 

Mr.  Condon  is  aaslstant  counsel  and  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  United  Life  &  Accident 
Co.,  of  Concord,  N.H.  He  was  paralyzed  In  an 
auto  crash,  and  Mr.  Nader's  book  is  dedicated 
to  him. 

Kir.  Condon  was  reached  at  bis  home  In 
Bast  Andover,  N.H..  and  said  he  had  made 
notes  and  written  a  detaUed  memorandum 
of  Mr.  omen's  visit. 

The  detective  wore  a  sporte  coat  and  slacks 
and  glasses  with  heavy,  black  frames,  Mr. 
CTondon  said,  and  kept  a  tan  attach^  case 
on  his  knees  during  tbe  Interview.  The  In- 
surance company  official  said  the  Investi- 
gator had  asked  about  Mr.  Nader's  political 
beliefs  and  whether  bis  ancestry  bad  made 
him   anti-Semitic. 

Mr.  Condon  said  Mr.  OlUen  bad  asked  If 
there  was  any  reason  why  Mr.  Nader  was 
not  married.  The  Insurance  company  official 
replied : 

"Are  you  asking  me  If  be  Is  a  homosexual?" 

"Well,  we  have  to  Inquire  about  these 
things,"  Mr.  OUlen  was  quoted  aa  having 


said.  "I've  seen  blm  on  TV  and  be  certainly 
doesn't  look  Uk«  •  •  •  but  we  have  to  be 
sure." 

Mr.  OUlen  confirmed  In  a  telephone  In- 
terview that  be  had  asked  the  question  and 
explained  that  an  employer  would  want  to 
know  about  such  matters. 

Despite  such  Intimate  questioning.  Mr. 
Condon  said  he  got  the  impression  Mr.  OU- 
len was  most  Interested  In  a  series  of  ques- 
tions about  Mr.  Nader's  driving  record. 

Tbe  insurance  company  official  said  tbe 
detective  had  asked  three  or  four  times 
whether  Mr.  Nader  had  a  driver's  Ucense  or 
whether  be  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Nader  driving 
a  car. 

AM  UCPOaTANT  JOB 

Tbe  same  question  was  raised  on  the  same 
day  In  Lansing,  Mich.,  by  Frank  WlncheU, 
chief  engineer  for  resesjxh  and  development 
at  the  Chevrolet  division  of  the  General 
Motors  Corp. 

Mr.  WlncheU,  answering  questions  before 
a  committee  of  the  Michigan  Senate,  took 
a  slap  or  two  at  Mr.  Nader's  biting  criticism 
of  General  Motors  in  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed." 

The  engineer  Informed  the  Senators  that 
Mr.  Nader  did  not  own  an  automobile  and 
added  that  "I  don't  even  know  If  be  has  a 
(driver's)  license." 

1ST.  Condon,  who  said  he  had  been  t(dd 
Mr.  Nader  was  being  considered  for  an  Im- 
portant job  assignment,  said  later  he  bad 
been  suspicious  about  the  Investigation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  7,  1966] 

iNvxsnaATOBs  Doo  Cab  Sautt  Wrrifxss 
(By  Richard  Harwood) 

A  few  months  after  tbe  pubUcatlon  of 
Ralph  Nader's  critical  book  on  American  au- 
tomobUes,  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed."  detective 
agencies  In  Washington.  Boston  and  New 
York  began  an  investigation  Into  bis  back- 
ground and  habite. 

Did  be  have  a  normal  sex  life?  Was  he 
antl-Semltlc?  Did  be  belong  to  leftwing 
political  groups?  Was  be  ^  licensed  driver? 
Was  be  professionally  competent? 

other  ctirlous  things  began  happening, 
according  to  an  article  by  James  Rldgeway 
In  the  current  issue  of  the  New  Republic. 

Nader  was  bothered  by  pointless  telephone 
calls  on  the  eve  of  his  -tesllnirony  on  auto 
safety  before  a  congressional  committee. 
People  began  following  him. 

An  attractive  brunette  solicited  bis  eom- 
pcmy  at  a  casual  meeting  in  a  drug  store 
on  February  20.  Three  days  later  he  was 
approached  by  a  blond  in  a  supermarket  who 
Invited  hlxn  to  her  apartment  to  move  furni- 
ture around. 

Investigators  questioned  his  friends,  bla 
college  professors,  and  a  writer  who  had  re- 
viewed his  book.  They  claimed  Nstder  had 
applied  for  a  Job  and  were  checking  him  out. 
It  was  a  plausible  excuse  but  it  was  untrue. 
Nader  was  not  Job  hunting. 

He  was.  Instead,  pursuing  his  interest  In 
what  Is  wrong  with  American  cars — prepar- 
ing testimony  for  Congress  and  preparing 
for  a  meeting  with  the  auto  makers  in  De- 
troit. 

Was  It  tbe  auto  makers  who  bad  developed 
this  unusual  Interest  In  a  32-year-oId  Con- 
necticut lawyer? 

Neither  Nader  nor  Reporter  Rldgeway  could 
find  out. 

One  Investigating  firm,  Allied  Investigating 
Service  of  Washington,  refused  to  discuss 
tbe  matter  with  Rldgeway  InltiaUy  and  then 
denied  it  had  any  Interest  In  Nader. 

The  Boston  detective  firm.  Management 
OonsiUtante,  brushed  off  the  reporter  with: 
"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters." 

Tbe  New  York  firm,  Vincent  Olllen  Asso- 
ciates of  Oarden  City,  admitted  asking  about 
Nader  for  a  "client  •  •  •  considering  blm 
for  an  Important  Job,  to  do  research  or  some- 
thing." 
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OlUai  told  BldcMny  tha  toy— tHaMow  u 
Ineoeiptof  snd  "all  I  Ma  Mf  to.  It  Ic  food 

for  HAdar." 

Xadar.  boverer,  doM  not  fMl  (ood  shout 
It.  Tbaj  oMit  hurt  hm."  bo  MOd  "aaktoy 
aboat  my  mx  lil*.  mj  drtoktog  habits  and 
thtoga  Ilka  that,  rm  not  Tulsvabla.  But 
It^  a  atranc*  thins.  Suppoaa  Z  wera  marrlad 
and  bad  Mraral  ehlldran  and  aocnaona  turned 
up  mrmoMttitnf  ambarraaalng.  It  would  be  an 
Intimidation  for  a  wrltar. 

"I  think  It'i  wrong.  If  anyone  disagrees 
with  my  bocA  or  what  rre  bad  to  say,  to  turn 
It  Into  aomatblng  personal  like  tbla.  Let 
tbem  debate  the  Isauea,  1n«t.eart  of  this  kind 
or  thing." 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Ttlbune, 
Mar.  0,1966] 

BaFBTT  OkcaAiis  or  am  AuroifOBiut  Bttft 
(By  nekSeha^) 

Ralph  Nader  thinks  "they"  an  fonowlng 
him.  which  la  only  fair,  because  for  years 
now  be  has  been  following  "them."  They 
ar«  not  from  SPBOmx,  or  UNCUS,  or  eren 
the  CIA.    They  are  from  Detroit. 

"Hiey  are  the  automobile  Industry. 

And  Baljrii  Nader  Is  a  lawyer,  a  tall,  slender 
baebelor  in  his  early  thirties,  whose  recent 
book.  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed,"  subtitled  "The 
Deslgned-ln  Dangers  of  the  Amerlean  Auto- 
mobile," to  a  thoroughly  doountented  Indict- 
ment of  the  automobile  Industry.  Nader 
argues  so  strongly  that  the  American  car  to 
deliberately  uncrashworttay,  that  the  car  It- 
sslf  to  respipiialMe  for  an  ofsrwhetanlng  ma- 
joclty  ct  auto  Injuitoa,  ha  oouM  hare  called 
bto  book,  "The  Bier  That  Made  Detroit 
Pamoua." 

Nader  to  a  oruaader,  a  aealot.  He  believes 
that,  until  now,  the  automobile  has  been  out- 
side the  law,  that  the  manufacturers  baye 
been  almost  criminally  negligent  In  falling  to 
proTtde  safety  destgn  and  safety  equipment, 
that  a  combination  of  prlrata  lobbying  and 
Federal  indifference  has  resulted  In  an  auto- 
mobile that  to,  by  safety  standards,  totally 
obsolete.  Rto  views  and  ooneluslons  are  not 
terribly  surpitoing;  what  to  surprtotng  to  that, 
finally,  after  long  sUenoe,  they  are  being 
publicly  aired. 

"There  are  men  In  the  automobile  In- 
dustry." be  writes,  "who  know  both  the  tech- 
nical eapabtuty  (for  safety)  and  appreeUte 
the  moral  imperattTSs.  But  their  timidity 
and  conformity  to  the  rlgldltlee  of  the  cor- 
porate bureaucracies  hsTe  preralled.  When 
and  If  the  automobUe  to  designed  to  free  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  from  unnecessary 
mutilation,  theee  men  •  •  •  will  look  back 
with  shame  on  the  time  when  common 
candor  was  considered  courage." 

Naders  crusade  began  a  decade  ago, 
shortly  after  be  graduated  from  Princeton's 
Woodrow  Wilson  Sehocd,  entered  Harvard 
lAw  Behool  and  gave  up  the  last  car  he 
owned.  "I  used  to  travel  on  the  highways 
a  great  deal,"  be  said  the  other  day.  "and 
X  saw  several  accidents.  My  natural  curiosity 
lad  ms  to  start  asking  questions.  And  then 
tn  law  aebocd,  I  began  to  see  bow  the  system 


Hto  first  article  on  the  subject  appeared 
te  the  Harvard  Law  Record  in  1S68.  It  was 
eaned:  "American  Cars:  Designed  for  Death." 
After  Uw  school,  Nader  went  Into  legal  prae- 
tiee  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  and,  surrounded  by 
Insurance  companies  and  working  on  neglt- 
ganea  oaasa,  hto  interest  in  the  automobile 
flourMied.  Be  eampalgnad,  on  hto  own  time, 
for  laorasaed  safety  regulations  In  Oonneetl- 
cut.  then,  as  he  reallaed  that  only  Mderal 
IsgtoMteB  eottld  solve  the  proMem.  broad- 
ened hto  target.  Thioogb  the  former  Oov- 
amor  at  Ooaaeetleut,  Senator  a— »— *Tt  Bm- 
ooar,  Nader  served  as  an  unpaid  advlasr  to 
»  Banata  sobeoBmlttee  Investlgattng  auto- 


Oroamaa    PubUsbars.    tee.. 

af  9mtm'»  oo«|wlslv  Inlatet  and 

asked  him  to  write  a  book,  "^naafa  a*  Any 


ooi  toaa  than  •  wontha  ago, 
anA  alraady  Bcra  than  26.000  ooptaa  ara  to 
prtot. 

"If  B  had  a  phenomenal  Impact  on  the  to- 
doatrj."  Xadar  aald.  "In  Detroit,  they  Just 
oaU  It  Ilia  Book'." 

Since  publloaUon.  since  Nader  baa  testi- 
fied before  a  recent  Benata  hearing  and  since 
Senator  RoBxar  KamraDT  began  supporting 
bU  views.  Nadar  baa.  aa  ha  aaya,  been  "under 
surveillance"  by  the  Industry.  "They  follow 
me  into  the  new  Senate  Office  Building," 
Nader  said,  "and  they  check  to  see  which  of- 
fices I  go  into.  And,  It's  funny,  but  at  the 
same  time  they're  tailing  me,  they're  also 
wooing  me.  I  keep  getting  Invitations  to  go 
out  to  Detroit  and  look  at  the  todustry  and 
at  their  executive  suites." 

Oeneral  Motors  has  even  Invited  Nader  to 
teat-drive  the  latest  model  of  the  Corvalr,  a 
special  target  in  the  book.  So  far,  he  baa  not 
had  the  time  to  accept  any  of  the  test-driving 
tovltatlons  from  Detroit.  He  probably  will, 
and  when  he  does,  he  shoxild  press  down  on 
the  accelerator  very  carefully. 

Ur.  NEUBON.  Madam  President.  wlU 
the  Benator  frcHn  Connecticut  yl^? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESHaarr  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NSL80N.  Madam  President,  I 
have  read  the  Hew  York  Times  report 
on  the  story  to  which  the  Senator  frcon 
Connecticut  makes  reference.  I  have 
also  read  the  New  Republic  article  very 
carefully.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
is  certain  who  hired  this  large  number 
of  detectives  to  harass  Mr.  Nader,  but 
is  It  not  correct  that  the  clear  implica- 
tion of  every  one  of  these  articles  is  that 
the  automobile  industry  is  involved;  in 
other  words,  the  articles  have  been  writ- 
ten so  as  to  leave  that  implication  with 
the  reader? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Of  course,  that  Im- 
tdlcation  is  there,  but  frankly,  I  do  not 
know  who  hired  the  detectives.  I  can- 
not imagtne  why  anyone  should  try  to 
personally  discredit  Mr.  Nader.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  Mr.  Nader  except 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
bar.  I  know  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  bar  no  member  is  admitted 
without  a  character  Investigation  and  a 
rigid  examination.  To  my  knowledge,  he 
la  a  man  of  reputation  and  proUty.  It 
eertainly  seems  to  me  a  clumsy  ease  of 
intimidation.  I  believe  that  no  man  or 
woman  who  comes  to  Washington  to 
give  testimony  before  any  Senate  com- 
mittee should  be  placed  In  that  position. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  Is  no  way  for  me  to  make  any 
determination  as  to  who  did  hire  the 
detectlveo,  but  any  reader  of  the  articles 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
whole  matter  is  somehow  associated  with 
Nader's  activities  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. The  point  is  that  the  matter 
fliiould  be  cleared  up  at  once  and  If  it 
has  any  relatlonshtp  to  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, it  raises  a  grave  public  policy  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  witness  coming  to 
Washington  to  furnish  information  to 
Congreas  may  be  harassed  and  Intimi- 
dated by  someone  who  is  opposed  to  his 
position.  Therefore,  it  raises  an  impor- 
tant question  about  this  partieular  issue 
wtaleh  should  be  clarlfled. 


Uadam  President.  I  ask  nn««im(m 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3  addu 
tlofml  iBtaintes  In  my  own  rlgSit 

The  ACTINO  PRESnSENO  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  NELSON.  Madam  President,  the 
press  has  thoroughly  documented  the 
shadowy  but  widespread  attempts  to 
Intimidate  Ralph  Nader  and  to  gather 
information  which  could  be  used  against 
him.  Certainly,  everyone  involved  in 
this  situation  should  weloxne  a  reapoa- 
sible  Investigation  in  order  to  clear  the 
air. 

I  am  sending  a  request  to  the  Justice 
Department  asking  that  they  investigate 
this  matter  Immedlateiy. 

The  facts  are  clear.  From  the  momcot 
Mr.  Nader's  comments  on  automoUle 
safety  achieved  widespread  public  notice, 
he  has  been  under  various  forms  of  sar- 
veillance  and  harassment. 

On  the  day  he  testified  before  a  UjB. 
Senate  committee,  he  was  followed  right 
into  the  Senate  Office  BuUdiixg  by  two 
Investigators.  This  sinister  business  wu 
first  brought  to  light  by  one  of  our  own 
«nployeea;  a  Capitol  policeman  asked 
the  men  shadowing  Nader  to  leave  the 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Since  then,  the  press  tells  us,  his  land- 
lady has  been  asked  about  his  rent  pay- 
ments. His  stockbroker  has  been  ques- 
tioned. His  law  school  professor  and  an 
editor  who  worked  with  him  have  been 
contacted. 

An  officer  of  a  firm  for  which  Nader 
worked  was  questioned  at  great  length  by 
a  flashily  dressed  private  detective  who 
conducted  a  scandalous  quest  for  pos- 
sibly lurid  materlaL 

This  filthy  business  has  been  reported 
by  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  New  Republic  magazine,  and 
many  others. 

The  clear  implication  of  everything  re- 
ported so  far  is  that  the  automobile  in- 
dustry has  hired  at  least  three  different 
firms  of  private  detectives  to  shadow  aod 
Investigate  a  man  who  appecu-ed  as  a 
witness  before  a  cmigressional  com- 
mittee. 

Both  Congress  and  the  autcmoblle  in- 
dustry should  want  to  have  the  facts 
mxtde  known.  If  the  Industry  was  not 
Involved,  it  should  be  able  to  establiita 
that  fact  by  submitting  sworn  state- 
ments. The  Justice  Department  should 
be  able  to  establish  who  in  fact  did  hire 
the  private  detectives  who  have  been 
shadowing  Mr.  Nader. 

The  public — which  has  such  a  great 
stake  both  in  automobile  safety  and  in 
freedom  of  expression — and  Congress 
should  insist  that  this  mystery  be  cleared 
up  promptly. 
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THE  DOCTOR-MERCHANTS 
Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  over 
the  weekend  300  doctors  met,  and  one 
gets  the  impression  they  agreed  that  if 
you  ignore  an  ailment  it  might  go  away. 
The  doctors  were  delegates  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association's  first  national 
congress  on  ethics. 

The  aliment  which  was  not— to  all  ap- 
pearances— the  object  of  very  intensive 
treatment  was  Uie  growing  practice  of 
doctors  setting  themselves  up  as  mer- 
chante— selling  the  jnoduets  they  pre- 
scribe. 


Members  of  this  body  mior  recall  that 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  studied  the  doctor-mer- 
chants during  hearings  in  1964  and  1965. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  I  in- 
troduced S.  2568,  the  Medical  Restraint 
of  Trade  Act,  which  would  give  the  force 
of  law  to  what  until  1955  was  the  AMA's 
ethical  position.  The  bill  would  bar  a 
doctor  from  profiting  from  the  sale  of 
any  product  he  prescribes.  It  would  not 
forbid  holding  shares  of  a  major  com- 
pany where  stock  ownership  is  widely 
dispersed. 

When  I  introduced  it,  I  pointed  out 
that  I  did  not  feel  that  Congress  was  the 
appropriate  organization  to  be  setting 
ethicsj  rules  for  a  professional  group. 
However,  financial  harm  worked  by  some 
doctor-merchants  on  consumers  and 
competition  was  such — and  the  AMA  hsul 
been  so  reluctant  to  act — that  I  saw  Con- 
gress as  the  court  of  last  resort. 

I  must  confess  that  I  did  entertain 
hopeful  thoughts  when  I  retud  of  the  call- 
ing of  this  first  ethical  congress.  Re- 
ports on  the  conference  from  Morton 
Mlntz — a  competent  and  outstanding  re- 
porter— which  were  published  in  the 
Sunday  and  Monday  issues  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  dimmed  that  hope. 

For  not  only  did  the  ethical  congress 
fail  to  alter  the  code  of  ethics,  they  also 
did  not  seem  to  consider  ways  of  enforc- 
ing the  existing  code. 

The  AMA  code  today  clearly  outlaws 
doctor  ownership  of  small  drug  repack- 
aging companies. 

Appai-ently,  while  the  AMA  and  I  dis- 
agree on  other  points,  the  association 
does  not  concur  that  repackaging  com- 
panies are  undesirable. 

The  small  repacluiglng  companies  buy 
Keneric  name  drugs,  package  them  or 
have  them  packaged  under  the  company 
trade  name,  and  sell  them  Cor  as  much  as 
10  times  the  price  of  the  generic  name 
drug.  Doctor-owners  of  these  compa- 
nies, of  course,  have  a  distinct  advantage 
over  normal  stockholders  ef  a  company. 
They  have  a  legal  monopoly  over  pre- 
scriptions so  they  can — and  the  sub- 
committee hearings  showed  many  do — 
prescribe  on  their  own  company.  Thus, 
a  patient  inexorably  ends  up  paying  the 
grossly  inflated  price. 

As  I  said,  the  AMA  code  of  ethics 
clearly  bars  doctors  from  owning  drug 
repackaging  companies.  Yet,  in  1964, 
the  Antitrust  Subconmiittee  located  ap- 
proximately 150  companies  involving 
more  than  5,000  doctors.  The  AMA  was 
given  that  list  and  they  promised  some- 
thing would  be  done.  The  best  I  can 
ascertain  today  is  that  the  companies 
are  all  still  flourishing^-with  their 
doctor -owners. 

I  know,  as  does  the  AMA,  that  the 
doctor-merchants  are  a  minority  of  the 
•loctors  in  this  country.  However,  I  am 
once  again  confounded  as  to  why  the 
AMA  lets  them  continue  to  blacken  the 
name  of  an  honored  profession. 

The  only  answer  then,  apparently,  still 
lies  with  Congress. 

In  the  spring,  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  plans  to  hold 
hearings  on  S.  2568  as  another  step 
toward  that  answer. 


Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Washington  Post 
articles  to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJectlMi,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  7. 

1966] 

ETHiCia.  IssTTX  Unbksolved  at  AMA  Paslkt 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Chicago,  March  6. — The  keynoter  lor  the 
first  national  congress  on  medical  ethics 
made  an  unusual  slip  of  the  tongue  at  the 
start  ol  the  a-day  meeting  yesterday. 

Ethical  principles,  said  Dr.  James  H.  Berge, 
chairman  of  the  Judicial  council  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  "Ideally  are 
not  observed." 

The  Seattle  physician  recovered  In  mid- 
sentence.  He  had  Intended  to  say,  and  did 
say  on  his  second  try,  that  ethics  "Ideally 
are  to  be  observed  rather  than  enforced." 

So  far  as  the  approximately  350  delegates 
to  the  AMA-sponsored  meeting  were  con- 
cerned, the  trouble  was — "ideally"  aside — Dr. 
Berge  had  a  point  both  times. 

HABT  SPONSOaS  BOX 

They  left  bere  today  more  painfully  aware 
than  ever  that  a  minority  has  not  observed 
the  professional  Ideals  of  medicine,  and  that 
because  of  this  there  is  an  unprecedented 
threat  of  enforcement  by  Congress — in  the 
form  of  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Pumr  A. 
Hast,  Democrat,  of  Michigan. 

The  speakers  they  heard  made  It  clear  re- 
peatedly that  some  of  the  A&IA's  mecha- 
nisms to  assure  observance  are  creaky  and 
ineffective,  and  that  some  of  the  ethical 
principles  as  now  stated  have  loopholes  that 
invite  abuse. 

The  Hart  bill,  for  example,  would  forbid 
physicians  from  profiting  from  their  pre- 
scriptions— through  ownership  of  pharmacies 
and  small  drug  repackaging  firms  they  con- 
trol— and  from  dispensing  eyeglasses  or 
therapeutic  devices. 

Not  once  In  the  open  seesions,  however, 
was  the  Hart  bill  mentioned  by  name.  Its 
provisions  were  not  outlined.  The  abuses 
that  led  to  It  were  merely  alluded  to. 

rr   IS  UNETHICAL 

Reporting  today  on  a  closed  workshop  ses- 
sion on  medicine  and  pharmacy,  the  mod- 
erator said  "there  was  no  question  that  it  is 
unethical  for  a  physician  to  have  an  interest 
in  a  drug  repackaging  company." 

The  moderator.  Dr.  Marvin  Johnson,  of 
Denver,  did  not  point  out,  however,  that 
thousands  of  physicians  own  stock  In  such 
companies,  that  some  have  shrugged  off  de- 
nunciations by  their  own  State  medical  so- 
cieties, that  the  companies  are  growing  and 
prospering,  and  that  the  AMA  assured  Hart 
In  August  1964  that  they  would  swiftly  be- 
come extinct. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  content  to  say  that  work- 
shop participants  "seemed  to  agree  without 
exception  that  the  existing  problems  could 
and  should  be  worked  out  by  discussion." 

The  delegates  were  concerned  with  an  al- 
most bewildering  variety  of  ethical  ques- 
tions. Some  were  old,  for  example,  how  to 
protect  the  public  against  the  incompetent 
phj^siclan.  Some  are  changing  constantly 
because  of  new  medical  technology,  such  as 
the  use  of  extraordinary  means  to  prolong 
life.  Some  are  new,  including  those  posed 
by  certain  provisions  of  the  medicare  law. 
And  all  are  complex. 

LKCISUITOBS  CONCXaNXS 

But  some  problems  serious  enough  to  have 
deeply  concerned  congressional  subcommit- 
tees received  no  attention. 

One  Is  the  question  of  ownership  by  doc- 
tors of  stocks  In  large  drug  firms  that  they 
do  not  control,  but  whose  products  they  test 


or  can  favor  In  prescribing.  The  present  po- 
sition ot  the  Judicial  councU  is  that  suob 
stockownershlp  creates  no  conflict  of  Interest. 

Another  ethical  question,  wholly  Ignored, 
Is  the  acceptance  by  the  AMA  Journal,  with 
no  apologies,  of  drug  advertisements  later 
found  by  the  Food  and  I>rug  Administration 
and  others  to  have  contained  false  repre- 
sentations to  the  AMA's  own  members. 

In  the  new  Issue  of  the  AMA  News,  dis- 
tributed today,  there  Is  an  Item  about  FDA's 
selziire  last  Monday  of  a  drug  promoted  wltb 
ads  the  FDA  termed  false  and  mtaiii^jrig 
But  the  Item  does  not  say  where  the  ad  was 
published,  an  omission,  an  AMA  News  spokes- 
man said  was  attributable  whoUy  to  pub- 
lication deadline  pressures. 

[From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post,   Mar. 

6.    1966] 
DoCToa  Teu,s  AMA  It  MtrsT  Ravixw  KrHica 

EXCSPTIONa 

(By  Morton  Mlnta) 

Chicaoo,  March  6. — The  medical  profession 
was  warned  today  that  it  must  review  the 
excepttons  to  its  ethics  that  for  11  years  have 
permitted  several  thousand  physicians  to 
profit  from  their  drug,  eyeglass,  and  appU- 
ance  prescriptions. 

The  warning  came  at  the  American  Medical 
Association's  first  national  congress  on  medi- 
cal ethics  from  Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd,  of  Waah- 
Ing^n.  Medical  ethics  are  in  the  purview 
of  the  council  of  which  Dr.  Judd  la  a  mem- 
ber. He  Is  a  former  Republican  Congressman 
from  Minnesota. 

LXOISLATION    OBOt 

He  said  the  profession  faces  a  threat  of 
legislation  of  lu  ethics  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  And  he  said  that  If  the  profession 
does  not  act  it  will  be  haunted  by  some 
continuing,  unsavory  examples  of  exploita- 
tion of  the  patient. 

Several  such  examples  were  developed  In 
1964  and  1966  in  hearings  held  by  Senator 
Phujp  a.  Haxt's  Senate  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee. Despairing  that  the  AMA  would  re- 
form a  proportionately  small  minority  of  its 
members,  the  Michigan  Democrat  introduced 
a  bill  to  forbid  doctors  from  owning  phar- 
macies or  small  drug  companies  and  from 
selling  eyeglasses  or   therapeutic  devices. 

In  effect,  Haxt  would  Implement  by  law  the 
AMA's  own  ethical  ban  on  dispensing  by 
a  physician  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
his  Income.  Medical  ethics  direct  doctors 
to  limit  the  sources  of  their  professional  In- 
come to  the  services  they  or  those  they  super- 
vise render  to  patients.  Starting  in  19S6, 
this  was  diluted  to  permit  dispensing  by 
physicians  if  that  Is  tn  the  best  Interest 
of  the  patient,  and  provided  there  Is  no  ex- 
ploitation of  the  patient. 

The  AMA  condemns  as  unethical  those 
doctor  ownershipts  in  which  small  firms 
package  or  relabel  drugs  under  their  own 
brand  names.  The  association  assured  Hart 
19  months  ago  that  such  firms  would  swiftly 
disappear,  but  they  appeared  to  be  fiourlsh- 
Ing. 

Until  Dr.  Judd  met  the  challenge  of  legis- 
lation head-on  the  first  warning  of  the  meet- 
ing had  gcme  by  with  only  oblique  or  passing 
references  to  It. 

CI.OSXD     BKSSIONS 

Eight  afternoon  workshops — Including  one 
on  medicine  and  pharmacy — were  closed. 
"Our  good  friends  from  the  press  will  absent 
themselves,"  the  delegates  were  told  by  Dr. 
James  H.  Berge,  of  Seattle,  chairman  of  the 
judicial  council,  "in  order  to  give  you  full 
opportunity  to  speak  without  fear  ol  being 
quoted." 

On  Sunday,  however,  the  workshop  mod- 
erators plan  to  summarize  their  sessions. 
The  meeting  will  end  later  In  the  day. 

Dr.  Judd  said  that  some  critics  of  the 
profession  actually  seek  to  stimulate  It  "to 
rededlcate  Itself  to  thoee  principles  which 
have  made  It  peerless." 
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Ifcraly  ratrsinlnf  from  un*thloaI  b^wvlar 
U  net  mongh,  ha  said.  "Tbm  ptattmiaa  i 
•  n«w  prt«SB.'  Jndd  aUd.  "a  nam  mtlraataHB 
for  CToaaanoa  at  ttia  high  duttas 

tOUi." 


CBAJtOBB    m    OUR    IliMKHlATXON 

poucr 

Ur.  HABT.  liMbon  Pre^deni.  iMt 
wwk  Um  Iflelilvan  ConuBltta*  on  nnml- 
sntloB.  toceCber  wtth  tte  UMted  CWn- 
nninltjr  amicw  of  ifetropolltan  Detroit, 
held  A  day-long  confierence  on  the  imml- 
gntfamActof  1966. 

All  of  UB  who  tpoDMortd  and  worked 
for  this  elumge  in  our  baslfi  immicratlon 
poUey  ore  interested  in  the  details  of 
how  this  major  rertelon  of  the  law  Is 
actually  wortdnc. 

The  opening  speedi  at  the  conference 
was  delivered  tor  Mr.  James  J.  Hinee.  of 
the  Department  oi  State.  It  contained 
statlsdes  oB  visa  tasoanoe  which  give 
us  a  first  view  of  the  operations  under 
the  new  quota  system. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  transi- 
tioo  made  by  the  Department  of  State 
under  the  new  aet  has  been  w^  planned 
and  has  resulted  in  very  little  disruption. 
In  fact,  the  reunion  of  famlttes  as  a  re- 
sult of  visa  allocations  being  made  imder 
the  pooling  arrangement  Is  most  heart- 
ening. 

There  are  iiroblems,  however,  which 
are  arising  in  terms  of  delays  in  visa  Is- 
siiance  resulting  from  the  provisions  of 
section  ai2(a)(14)  which  require  spe- 
cial labor  certification  for  potential  im- 
migrants other  than  relatives. 

The  procedures  for  obtaining  these  la- 
bor eertlfloations  and  clearing  them 
through  the  regional  and  Washington 
ofDoes  of  the  Bureau  of  Emi^oyment  Se- 
curity of  the  Department  of  Labor  ap- 
parently have  resulted  in  many  weeks 
of  delay.  At  this  time,  we  do  not  have  a 
dear  enough  analysis  of  the  situation  to 
determine  whether  these  driays  result 
from  the  apBtiae  provisions  ot  the  act  and 
regulations  or  whether  they  are  pri- 
marily the  result  of  administrative  diffl- 
culUes.  including  lack  of  adequate  staff 
to  undertake  this  responsihillty.  Re- 
cently. I  wrote  to  Secretary  Wlrti  urging 
htan  to  review  the  situation  very  care- 
fully. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  requesting  ad- 
ditional personnel  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quirements for  labor  certification  under 
the  new  act.  H<K>cfiiny,  we  will  find  that 
the  delays  are  not  Inherent  in  the  law 
but  can  be  overcome  by  both  more  efB- 
dent  administration  and  modification  ot 
unnecessary  hiirdles  in  the  regulations. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  qjeech  of  Mr.  Hlnes  to 
which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 
RcooaD. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou), 
as  follows: 


Daaauncar  Act  or  1906 
(Statamaat  of  Jamea  J.  Rlnea.  Office  of  ttaa 
Legal  Adrtacr,  Department  of  State,  before 
a  regional  conference  held  in  Detroit  on 
Mbmary  3S.  IMS,  and  iponaored  by  the 
Ifietitgan  Commlttae  on  Immigration  and 
the  Trmtad  OonmiTmtty  Oetvloea  of  Metro- 
poDtan  Detroit) 

X  thlak  IS  to  fitting  that  «•  meet  today  In 
the  state  ot  Mlnhlgan  tag  a  ilr-irrtltTii  ot  the 


Inunlgratloii  Act  of  IMS.  HUtory  wUl 
ot  many  rttrtlngnUhert  : 
who  Cermad  the  vanguard  of  a  k»g 
oBstant  ah  tuala  to  aeblava  a  man 
equitable  tmrnlgratlon  law,  but  no  nam*  wlU 
iliaii  I  a  mora  arwlaim  than  that  of  your  able 
and  thoughtful  aenatcr  Hast.  When  he  ad- 
dre«ed  the  Senate  on  September  17,  1960. 
during  the  debate  on  HJt.  asao,  be  was  no* 
unmindful  at  the  many  frtanda  of  the  Immi- 
grant, outalde  of  Oongreea,  who  bad  eucceea- 
fuUy  welded  public  opinion  In  support  of 
Imzolgratlon  rafcrm.  particularly  the  aboU* 
Uoa  of  the  national  crlglna  quota  eyBtera 
which  Praaldent  Kennedy  once  deacrlbed  aa  a 
■ystam  without  baste  In  logic  or  reason.  Sen- 
ator Kast  aald  on  that  ooeaaton : 

"The  heroes.  Ifr.  Preatdent.  of  this  long  and 
htetcrlc  stonggle  to  achieve  the  abolition 
of  the  national  ortglna  ayetem  of  eelectlTlty, 
are  properly  tens  of  tbotnands  of  Americana. 
They  have  organ  laert  through  community, 
rellgloua,  and  fraternal  gronpe  to  achieve  the 
victory  nam  being  consummated  in  the  Con- 
greaa.  It  la  these  Americana,  who  In  yeare 
paat  opened  their  homee.  their  communltlee, 
their  bualneaaea  to  welcome  the  refugee,  the 
relative  and  the  homeleas  of  the  world. 
Theae  cftisena  conducted  commimlty  con- 
ferencee  and  urged  their  national  organlza- 
tlona  to  prees  for  immigration  reform.  Today 
Is  their  notory." 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Michigan  Committee 
on  Immigration  waa  uppermoat  In  Senator 
H««r'8  thougfata  when  he  eiHAe  theae  gen- 
erous worda. 

Durbig  the  past  a  weeks  I  have  bean  think- 
ing seriously  about  an  appropriate  subject 
for  diseuaslon  at  thla  conference.  There  are 
many  aspects  of  the  new  ImmlgraUon  Uw 
which  I  am  sure  you  wotUd  find  timely  and 
tntereatlng.  Howerer,  a  recent  article  pub- 
llahad  In  a  "*«•■*"«»'  '"«g"«"'T  gave  me  an 
Idj*.  It  conveyed  the  impreeslon  that  the 
admlnlstrattops  immigration  bill,  8.  SOO, 
which  ttaa  Preaklent  sent  to  Congreas  on 
January  13.  I9e6,  waa  rejected  by  the  Con- 
greaa  and  that  BA.  3580  aa  pamed  by  the 
House  of  BepreaantaUvee  repreaented  a  com- 
pletely new  approach  to  Immigration  reform. 
I  would  like  to  take  tbto  oeeaalon  to  examine 
each  bUl  in  a  general  way,  to  compare  thoee 
provlalona  which  were  conunon  to  both  blUa 
and  to  point  out  the  dlqiarlUes.  The  fol- 
lowing proTlsloDs  were  contained  in  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  8.  500,  and  In  HJl.  3680 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  RepreeentaUvee: 

1.  Bepeal  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system; 

3.  Kltmlnatiop  of  the  Aala-Padflc  triangle 
restriction: 

3.  Nonquota  status  for  Jamaica  and  Trini- 
dad, thus  providing  equal  treatment  for  na- 
tives of  all  independent  countrlea  in  the 
Western  Reml^here; 

4.  Ifcnquota  status  for  the  parents  of 
tT.8.  dtlsens  (S.  500  stipulated  no  age  limit 
for  the  citizen  reUttre  whereaa  H.R.  3580 
fixed  the  age  limit  at  31  years) ; 

5.  Elimination  of  the  requirement  of  pre- 
arranged employment  for  profeeelonals  and 
others  of  exceptional  ability  in  the  arts  and 
sciences;  i.e.,  thoee  aliens  who  formerly  com- 
prised the  first- preference  class; 

6.  Preference  status  for  labor  in  abort 
supply; 

7.  Discretionary  autttorlty  granted  con- 
sular ofllcers  to  require  departure  bonds  In 
visitor  and  student  caaee; 

8.  Discretionary  authority  granted  the 
Attorney  General  to  waive  the  inadmis- 
sibility of  certain  aliens  foimd  excludable  on 
medical  grounds  (S  SOO  was  more  Inclusive  In 
this  regard); 

9.  Discretionary  authority  granted  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  rwegtatar  allana  on  the 
waiting  Usta.  and  to  regulate  the  tlma  and 
manner  of  the  payment  at  visa  feea; 

10.  ■iminatlon  of  "epilspay."  and  substi- 
tution of  mental  retardation  for  feablsmlnd- 
ednaas  as  grounds  of  azcltialon; 


11.  Prohibition  on  issuance  of  quota  visas 
to  twmadlsts  relattvea  of  VS.  irtdsaiis. 

U.  AnttMirlty  oonferred  oo  counilar  olt- 
cera  to  retrieve  visa  numbers  for  >ii/^^tmon 
to  other  qxiallfied  immigrants: 

IS.  Relief  for  refugees  Included  in  the 
permanent  law  for  the  first  time  although 
the  manner  of  giving  relief  to  refugees  dif- 
fered considerably  in  each  bUl: 

14.  Abeence  of  any  nrumarieal  reatrietlon 
on  immigraUon  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. (The  120,000  ceiling  was  added  by 
the  Senate  and  adopted  in  conference.) 

The  two  bills  were  dissimilar  in  the  fol. 
lowing  major  respects : 

1.  HJl.  3580  did  not  Include  the  admin, 
istratlon'a  proposal  to  establish  an  advisory 
Immigration  Board  consisting  of  Mcmban 
of  Congress  and  other  members  appointed  by 
the  President. 

3.  HJt.  3580  rearranged  the  order  ot  the 
preference  olsssse  giving  priority  to  funUy 
unity,  added  a  sixth  preference  for  labor 
In  short  supply  and  a  seventh  preference  for 
refugees;  it  also  modified  the  percentage 
limitations  on  allocation  of  vlsaa  within  eaeb 
preference  class. 

S.  njL  3580  increased  but  retained  a  ceil- 
ing on  immigration  from  colonial  and  other 
dependent  areas.  (8.  500  woiUd  have  re- 
moved thla  celling  over  a  6-year  period.) 

4.  HJl.  3580  reatrlcted  adjustmenU  of 
sUtus  in  the  United  States  by  denying  the 
benefits  of  section  345  to  aU  natives  of  tb*. 
Western  Hemisphere. 

5.  H.R.  3580  strengthened  the  labor  safe- 
guard. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  conclude  from  thlt 
comparative  review  of  the  major  provUloos 
of  the  two  measures  that  except  for  two  or 
three  proposals  which  would  have  attained 
the  same  objectives  I^  different  means,  the 
slmllarttlee  outweighed   the  disparities. 

The  principal  reform  contained  In  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  October  8,  19«6,  concerned 
the  national  origins  quota  system.  It  will 
be  phased  out  over  the  next  a>^  years.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Department  will  be  allo- 
cating visa  numbers  from  two  sources: 
namely,  the  national  quotas  which  continue 
in  effect  until  June  30,  1988,  and  the  immi- 
gration pool  which  consists  of  the  quota 
numijers  unused  during  ths  previous  fiscal 
year.  The  niunbers  in  ths  pool  (or  this 
fiscal  year  total  about  56,000,  and  they  are 
being  made  available  regardless  of  the  allen'i 
country  of  birth,  for  vUa  issuance,  for  ad- 
justments of  statiiB  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  conditional  entry  of  refugees. 
One  of  the  principal  dlfferencee  between  the 
quota  reserve  under  S.  600,  and  the  Immi- 
gration pool  under  HJl.  3S80  is  that  the  num- 
bers constituting  the  pool  may  be  used  only 
for  preference  immigrants  whereas  the  num- 
bera  in  the  quota  reserve  would  have  been 
available  to  both  preference  and  nonpref- 
erenoe  immigrants.  We  had  estimated  thst 
the  immigration  pool  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1988,  would  conUln  about 
83.000  numt>ers,  that  Is,  the  total  quoU 
numbers  remaining  unused  at  the  end  of 
thla  fiscal  year.  It  now  appears  that  our 
estimate  was  too  conservative.  Nonprefer- 
enoe  visa  Issuance  in  previous  years  ac- 
counted for  80  percent  of  all  quota  immi- 
grant visas  Issued.  ThU  is  not  llksly  to  ba 
the  case  in  the  future.  With  4  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  remaining,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  all  of  the  56.000  numbera  m  the  immi- 
gration pool  will  be  allocated  and  used  but  aa 
concerns  the  available  numbers  under  the 
national  quotas  (158.000  in  the  aggregate). 
It  la  quite  apparent  that  the  allocations  for 
this  year,  inclusive  of  visa  Issu&nces  and 
adjustments  In  the  United  SUtes.  will  ^ 
appreciably  below  last  year's  total  of  103.892. 
The  immigration  pool  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1988,  may  readi  a  total  of 
70.080  numbers,  and  next  year's  estlmatsd 
qualified  iltmiiml  in  the  preference  cate- 
gories wDl  faU  far  short  ot  the  70.000  num- 
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bars.  Consequently,  a  sissible  portion  of 
these  numlMrs  in  the  pool  will  not  be  \tsed. 
This  prospect  lends  some  merit  to  Con- 
gressman CoNTs's  bill  which  would  give  non- 
preference  immigrants  access  to  the  Imml- 
graUon pool,  but  the  unknown  factor  in  any 
projection  of  nonpreference  qualified  de- 
mand Is  the  labor  certification.  It  cannot 
be  stated  with  any  certainty  that  all  of  tlie 
70.000  numbers  would  be  absorbed  if  non- 
preference  applicants  are  given  access  to  the 
Immigration  pool.  We  recognize  that  it  is 
too  early  to  assess  the  real  impact  of  the  new 
labor  restriction  and  that  It  takes  time  to 
■et  the  machinery  In  motion.  However,  if 
the  trend  of  visa  issuance  aa  refiected  In  the 
■tatlstlcs  covering  the  first  2  months  of  oper- 
ation under  the  new  law  continues,  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  character  of  our  Unmlgra- 
tlon  is  forecast.  A  few  examples  will 
Ulustrate  what  the  Initial  Impact  of  the 
fUengthened  labor  safeguard  has  been: 
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An  analysis  of  these 

Bgur< 

« 

shows  that  at 

those  posts  where  we  had  a  heavy  preference 
backlog  of  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  or  perma- 
ucLt-resldent  aliens,  such  as  Naples,  Palermo, 
Lisbon,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Athens,  visa 
iasuance  for  the  months  of  December  1905 
and  January  1960  has  shown  a  substantial 
Increase.  These  relatives,  at  you  know,  >are 
not  subject  to  the  labor  certification.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  substantial  decrease  in  visa 
Iwuance  has  occurred  at  posts  such  as  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Vienna,  Dublin,  B^nkfurt,  Ham- 
burg, and  Rotterdam,  where  traditionally  we 
have  had  no  preference  backlogs  in  the  rela- 
tive categories,  and  where  Visa  issuance  in 
the  past  has  been  heavily  nonpreference.  It 
la  too  early,  in  my  opinion,  to  measure  the 
full  Import  of  the  above  figiites  which  cover 
the  first  3  months  of  operation  under  the 
new  law.  | 

With  the  exception  of  thdse  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89-336  which  will  ultimately 
■bollsh  the  national  origin^  quota  system. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  labor  provi- 
sion Is  the  most  significant  aispect  of  the  new 
law.  We  had  no  Indication  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  the 
labor  safeguard  which  the  committee  reports 
accompanying  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  of 
1952  described  as  adequate.  The  labor  eertl- 
floations under  section  312(a)  (14)  had 
•teadlly  lncrea8e<^  In  recent  years.  During 
the  period  from  June  3.  1957,  when  the  first 
certlflcaUon  Issued,  to  May  33.  1904.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Issued  60  nonagrtcultural 
certifications  against  specifically  named  em- 
ployers and  8  area  certifications.  Twenty- 
four  of  both  types  were  istved  during  the 
first  5  months  of  1904.  Soma  of  these  certi- 
fications resulted  from  an  administrative  ar- 


rangement between  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  whereby  visa 
cases  involving  35  or  more  workers  destined 
to  the  same  employer  in  this  country  were 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Usbor  for  in- 
veatlgatlon.  Effective  July  1,  1983,  we  in- 
stituted a  special  procedure  with  reapect  to 
Immigration  from  Mexico  because  of  a  wide- 
spread practice  of  falsifying  job  offers.  This 
procedure  required  prospective  employers  of 
Mexican  workers  to  submit  their  Job  offers  to 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  for  approval 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  visa.  Under  this 
program  0,740  certifications  barring  the  entry 
of  the  Inunlgrant  were  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  dtirlng  the  period  from  July  I, 
1963  to  August  1,  1964.  They  accounted  !n 
large  measure  tat  a  41-percent  decline  In  im- 
migration from  Mexico  during  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  I,  1903.  It  was  for  these  rea- 
sons that  we  assumed  the  labor  safeguard 
contained  in  the  1953  act  was  fulfilling  its 
intended  purpoee. 

What  is  the  essential  difference  between 
the  labor  provision  enacted  in  1963  and  the 
more  restrictive  provision  contained  In  Pub- 
lic Law  89-236?  Prior  to  December  1,  1966, 
the  responsibility  for  taking  the  Initiative  to 
establish  displacement  of  American  workers 
or  adverse  effect  on  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. The  labor  restriction  had  no  force  in 
the  absence  of  a  certification  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  provisions  of  section  212(a) 
(14)  were  completely  dormant  for  4Vi  years 
after  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  came  into 
force.  The  preamendment  certifications  of 
the  Secretary  of  Lalxir  had  the  effect  of  ex- 
cluding any  intending  immigrant  whom  the 
consular  officer  found  to  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  certification.  Now  under  the  amend- 
ed provisions  of  section  313(a)  (14)  a  labor 
certification  has  the  effect  of  admitting  the 
particular  Immigrant  or  inomlgranta  for 
whom  it  is  granted,  and  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing nondlsplacement  of  American  workers 
and  no  adverse  effect  has  been  transferred 
to  the  American  employer.  There  are  other 
Important  differences.  The  lal>or  certifica- 
tions under  the  former  law  were  directed 
against  specific  employers  in  this  country 
or  against  designated  geographical  areas  and 
were  Issued  on  a  selective  basis.  They  were, 
in  other  words,  limited  in  scope  as  con- 
trasted with  the  recently  published  sched- 
ule B  (occupations  in  oversupply)  which  has 
a  nationwide  application.  We  appreciate  the 
problem  inherent  in  any  listing  of  the  sched- 
ule B  occupations  on  an  area-by-area  basis, 
since  this  tends  to  Invite  evasion,  but  the 
language  of  section  312(a)  (14)  clearly  con- 
templates a  determination  (shortage  of  able, 
willing,  and  qualified  workers)  with  respect 
to  "the  place  to  which  the  alien  is  destined." 
Congressman  Pxighan  emphasised  this  point 
during  the  debate  on  H.R.  2580  when  he  said 
the  following:  "New  labor  controls  are  es- 
tablished to  govern  the  admission  of  all 
inunlgrant  worker  classes. 

"Theee  new  controls  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  an  affirmative  finding  on  an 
individual  case  basis  that,  with  respect  to 
the  Job  the  immigrant  worker  is  to  fill  in 
the  locality  to  which  he  is  destined,  there 
is  no  able,  willing,  qualified  and  available 
American  worker  to  fill  that  Job." 

In  conclusion,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
administrative  officials  who  share  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  the  Immigration 
law  have  been  remarkably  flexible  in  their 
construction  and  application  of  the  new 
labor  safeguard.  Particularly  commendable 
was  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
giving  a  blanket  certification  for  some 
160  Polish  Immigrants  who,  short  of 
processing  passports,  had  qualified  for 
visas  in  all  respects  when  the  new  law  came 
into  force.  Equally  commendable  was  his 
ruling  that  Cuban  parolees  in  the  United 
States  are  not  subject  to  the  labor  certifica- 
tion when  they  apply  for  inmiigrant  visas 


abroad.  A  blanket  certification  has  been 
granted  for  persons  in  the  service  of  reli- 
gious denominations.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  labor  provision  applies  only 
to  the  head  of  the  fanolly  and  not  to  his 
spouse  and  children;  also,  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  self-enaployed,  or  to  those  who 
will  not  be  gainfully  employed  In  this  coun- 
try. Doubtless  there  will  be  other  rulings 
of  a  like  nature.  I  think  they  reflect  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Government  to  l>e 
fair  and  reasonable  aa  we  strive  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  State 
In  the  last  2  years  made  four  appearances 
before  the  congressional  committees  In  sup- 
port of  immigration  reform.  Each  time  he 
accented  three  features  of  the  former  law 
which  were  adversely  affecting  our  foreign 
relations;  namely,  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  restriction, 
and  the  denial  qf  equal  status  to  Inmilgrants 
bom  In  two  of  our  American  Republics. 
These  irritants  were  removed  by  the  act  of 
October  3,  1965,  and  this  is  one  reason  why, 
when  we  appraise  that  act  in  terms  of  all 
its  provisions,  the  conclusion  is  lneccap>able 
that  the  immigration  law  today  is  infinitely 
more  equitable  than  at  any  time  In  our 
history. 

Mr.  wniilAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The.ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.     

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  ask  for  recognition. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  New  York. 


UNITED  STATES  ACTS  TO  STOP 
FREE  WORLX)  TRADE  WITH  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  one 
of  the  most  nettling  problems  that  faces 
us  in  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam  is  coming  by  sea.  Though,  of 
course,  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  Com- 
munist states  are  shipping  supplies  into 
Vietnam,  I  again  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  goods  are  b^ng  shipped  to 
North  Vietnam  from  countries  in  the 
free  world,  by  some  of  our  stoutest  al- 
lies, Including  Japan  and  Prance. 

It  Is  true  that  ships  engaged  in  this 
traffic  flying  the  flags  of  Great  Britain, 
Cyprus,  Greece,  Liberia,  and  Norway,  are 
not  always  imder  the  direct  control  of 
their  governments.  Nevertheless,  gov- 
ernments can  deny  registration,  and  can 
persuade  the  owners  of  these  ships  to 
withdraw  their  vessels  from  the  trade. 
It  would  help  us  if  they  would  stop 
suppb^ing  that  coimtry  with  thoee  sup- 
plies. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  countries  with 
the  most  ships  flying  its  flag.  Great 
Britain,  is  a  great  friend  of  ours.  I  say 
that  with  no  sarcasm,  but  with  the 
greatest  conviction.  We  should  do  all 
we  can  to  get  the  British  to  call  off  these 
ships. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  trade  Is  small 
and  does  not  involve  strategic  goods.    It 
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seems  to  me  our  people  should  recognize 
the  fact  that  It  U  smaU.  Nevertheless, 
It  Is  nettling  to  us  while  we  expend  great 
amounts  of  human  and  material  re- 
sources In  Vietnam,  and  It  seems  to  me 
we  should  do  all  we  can  to  get  Oreat 
Britain,  as  well  as  other  oounUies,  to 
cut  that  trade  materially. 

On  February  14 1  wrote  Secretary  Rusk 
and  asked  him  to  state  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  this  question  and  to 
describe  U.S.  actions  currently  underway 
to  eliminate  this  trade. 

On  March  4  I  received  a  reply  from 
the  Department.  The  key  points  In  this 
lettM-  are  as  follows: 

First.  We  have  approached  several 
countries  Involved  In  shipping  these 
goods  to  North  Vietnam.  As  a  result. 
the  number  of  shli>e  involved  in  the  trade 
has  declined  sharply.  For  the  last  6 
months,  the  monthly  average  of  calls  by 
free  world  vessels  to  the  port  of  Haiphong 
has  dropped  to  14  as  compared  with  34 
per  month  in  1964. 

Second.  Among  the  countries  with 
ships  calling  on  North  Vietnam  ports, 
four  are  U.S.  aid  recipients:  Cypnis, 
Oreece,  Liberia,  and  Norway.  All  of  the 
four  aid  recipient  countries  are  taking 
steps  to  remove  their  ships  from  the 
trade  In  order  to  continue  to  qualify  for 
U.S.  aid. 

Third.  Great  Britain,  which  has  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  free  world 
vessels  in  North  Vietnam  trade  is  not  an 
aid  recipient.  Secretary  Rusk  and  Un- 
der Secretary  Mann  are  in  touch  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
deal  with  the  rather  complex  problems 
Involved  In  removing  British-flag  vessels 
from  this  trade.  Many  of  these  ships 
are  small  coastal  vessels  owned  and  reg- 
istered In  Hong  Kong  by  Chinese  Com- 
munist operators,  yet  by  virtue  of  their 
registry  are  entitled  to  fly  the  British 
flag.  There  Is  no  Indication  tn  the  let- 
ter of  the  progress  being  made  in  our 
talks  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Fourth.  On  February  12  the  Maritime 
Administration  announced  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  that  the  President  has  ap- 
proved a  policy  of  barring  U.S.  Govern- 
ment financed  cargoes  from  foreign-flag 
ships  calling  at  North  Vietnam  on  or 
after  January  26.  Five  free  world  ships 
were  Involved  in  this  first  announce- 
ment— three  British,  one  Cyprlot.  and 
one  Greek — and  they  will  be  barred  from 
carrying  U.S.  financed  cargoes  from  U.S. 
ports.  These  ships  will  be  able  to  visit 
U.S.  ports,  however,  and  carry  privately 
financed  cargo. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  as  a  re- 
mit of  these  actions,  there  was  a  sharp 
drop  In  free  world  trade  with  North  Viet- 
nam during  the  second  half  of  1965. 

During  the  first  half  of  1965,  free  world 
exports  to  North  Vietnam  totaled  $7.2 
million,  with  Japan,  Malaysia.  France, 
and  the  Benelux  being  principal  export- 
ers. Free  world  Imports  from  North 
Vietnam  in  this  same  period  totaled 
$13.3  million  with  Japan.  France,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Cambodia  being  the  principal 
importers.  Imports  from  North  Vietnam 
Involved  prlndpally  anthracite  coal; 
while  exports  Involved  mostly  textiles, 
foodstuffs,  and  f erttUiers. 


The  State  Department's  actions  to  date 
have  been  effective  and  I  hope  that  Its 
further  efforts  will  resiilt  In  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  trade  In  the  near  future. 

Once  the  Vietnam  conflict  has  been 
terminated,  with  a  Just  solution.  It  has 
already  been  made  clear  that  we  would 
be  willing  to  reconsider  our  policy  to- 
ward trade  with  North  Vietnam  and  to 
consider  seriously  the  Inclusion  of  a  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam  as  part  of  the  overall 
settlement  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
sent  to  me  by  the  State  Department, 
together  with  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  tables  Indicating  the  value 
and  countries  involved  in  this  trade,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Ricokd  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  schedule  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rbcom),  as  follows : 

DxPABTlfKNT   or   StaTX. 

Wiuhlngton,  D.C..  March  4, 1966. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
US.  Senate. 

Dkab  Sknatob  JAvrrs:  We  appreciate  hav- 
ing a  copy  of  your  speech  to  the  Freight 
Forwardera  and  Broken  Association  In  New 
York,  on  January  26,  which  you  enclosed  with 
your  letter  of  February  14  to  the  Secretary. 

You  said  you  would  be  Interested  in  the 
administration's  position  concerning  your 
proposal  that  we  vigorously  press  our  allies 
and  other  nations  to  eliminate  their  trading 
with  North  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  giving  continuing  attention 
to  the  problem  of  both  trade  and  shipping 
by  the  free  world  with  North  Vietnam.  A» 
you  noted  In  your  speech,  the  volume  of  the 
trade  Is  small.  It  amoimts  to  only  16  per- 
cent of  North  Vietnam's  total  trade,  and  U 
nonstrateglc  In  nature.  It  U,  fxuthermore, 
subject  to  the  strategic  embargo  restrictions 
of  the  Ckx>rdlnaUng  ConunlttM  (Cocom) 
countries.  Free  world  exports  to  North 
Vietnam  consist  mostly  of  textiles,  food- 
stuffs, and  fertlllMr.  Imports  from  North 
Vietnam  are  mainly  anthracite,  apatite,  rat- 
tanware,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Enclosed  are 
lists  of  free  world  Imparts  and  exports  to 
North  Vietnam  for  1963,  19«4,  and  the  llrst 
6  months  of  1966  that  were  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Although  we  do 
not  yet  have  daU  on  free  world  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  for  the  last  half  of  1966,  we 
beUeve  that  there  will  be  a  decrease  In  that 
trade  In  view  of  the  sharp  drop  in  free  world 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam  during  the  last 
half  of  1966. 

Since  free  world  trade  moves  almost  en- 
tirely by  sea,  we  have  approached  other  coun- 
tries on  this  problem  In  terms  of  controlling 
this  shipping.  (Such  an  approach  la  con- 
sistent with  relevant  legislation  and  has 
been  remarkably  successful.)  Furthermore, 
It  Is  a  more  constructive  approach  to  coun- 
tries which  would  nnd  It  difficult  to  support 
our  Vietnam  policy  U  we  attempted  to  per- 
suade them  to  Impoee  an  embargo  on  all 
trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

As  the  Secretary  Indicated  In  hla  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  RelaUons  Com- 
mlttM  OD  February  18,  we  have  made  vigor- 
ous r«pr«MnUtlons  to  those  free  wwld  coun- 
tries whose  nationals  have  been  engaged  In 
ahlpplng  with  North  Vietnam. 

As  a  result  of  these  repreeentatlona  and 
continued  followup  efforts,  the  number  of 
ships  involvttd  in  the  trade  has  declined 
•happly.  For  the  last  6  months  the  monthly 
average  of  calls  by  fr«e  world  vessels  at  Hai- 
phong has  dropped  to  14  as  compared  with 
34  per  month  In  1964.  We  are  still  working 
hard  on  the  problem  of  bringing  thee*  voy- 


ages down  as  far  as  possible,  and  we  hons 
very  much  that  there  will  be  further  red^ 
tlons. 

During  1B6S  free  world  countries  havlns 
ships  in  the  North  Vietnam  trade  werT 
Cyprus,  France,  Oreat  Brttaln,  Greece  Italy 
JfMn.  Lebanon.  Liberia,  Malta,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  and  Panama.  During  the  last 
6  months  of  1966,  no  Italian,  Japanese 
Lebanese,  Netherlands,  or  Panamanian  shlua 
caUed  at  North  Vietnamese  ports.  During 
thU  latter  period  France  and  Uberla  each 
had  a  ship  making  one  call. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  existing  or 
proposed  leglslaUon  to  terminate  aid  to  coun- 
tries BtUl  engaged  In  trade  and  shipping  with 
North  Vietnam,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  only  four  ald-reclplent  countries  bad 
ships  calling  at  North  Vietnam  ports  during 
the  last  6  months  of  1966:  namely,  Cyprus. 
Greece,  Uberla,  and  Norway.  Some  of  the 
ships  of  these  countries  were  imder  long- 
term  charters  to  Communist  countries  and 
not  under  control  of  their  owners.  However, 
we  have  already  had  assurances  In  some  cases 
that  once  these  charters  expire,  the  ahlps 
wlU  be  removed  from  the  North  Vietnam 
trade.  All  of  the  four  ald-reclplent  coun- 
tries are  taking  steps  to  remove  their  ships 
from  the  trade  In  order  to  continue  to  qualify 
for  United  SUtes  aid.  For  example  In  the 
case  of  Liberia  the  Government  has  Issued 
regulations  making  it  unlawful  for  Its  ships 
to  carry  cargo  to  or  from  North  Vietnam. 
We  will,  of  course,  keep  the  effectiveness  of 
these  measures  under  conUnulng  review.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain, 
which  has  by  far  the  largest  number  of  free 
world  vessels  In  the  North  Vietnam  trade,  la 
not  an  aid  recipient. 

The  problem  Is  particularly  complex  with 
respect  to  ships  under  British  registry.  The 
majority  of  these  vessels  In  the  North  Viet- 
nam trade  are  small  coastal  vessels  owned 
and  registered  In  Hong  Kong  by  Chinese 
Communist  operators,  yet  by  virtue  of  their 
registry  are  entitled  to  fly  the  British  nag. 
They  are  on  time  charters  to  Communist 
China  and  normally  ply  in  trade  only  be- 
tween mainland  China  and  North  Vietnam. 
Secretary  Rusk  took  up  the  problem  of 
British-flag  shipping  in  the  North  Vietnam 
trade  with  Foreign  Secretary  Stewart  In 
January.  Under  Secretary  Mann  discussed 
the  problem  with  British  Ambassador  Dean 
In  December  and  again  In  January,  Subse- 
quently, during  the  week  of  February  1, 
Assistant  Secretary  Solomon  discussed  the 
problem  with  the  Foreign  Secretary  and 
other  responsible  British  officials  In  London. 
If  British-flag  vessels  could  be  removed  from 
the  North  Vietnam  trade,  we  would  have 
arrived  at  the  virtually  Irreducible  minimum 
of  free  world  involvement  In  North  Vietnam 
shipping.  There  still  might  be  an  occasional 
free  world  ship  calling  in  North  Vietnam  as 
there  will  also  remain  the  possibility  of  an 
occasional  voyage  that  results  from  an  un- 
expired time  charter  contract  held  by  a  Com- 
munist country  and  that  the  owner  U  not 
able  to  prevent. 

With  respect  to  your  suggestion  that  the 
ships  of  those  nations  continuing  In  trade 
with  North  Vietnam  be  blacklisted,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  announcement  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  on  February  13 
In  the  Federal  Register  that  the  President 
had  approved  a  policy  of  barring  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  financed  cargoes  shipped  from  the 
United  States  from  foreign-flag  ships  calling 
at  North  Vietnam  on  or  after  January  35, 
1966.  This  announcement  contained  a  list 
of  five  free  world  ships  which  have  recently 
visited  North  Vietnam  and  which  are  there- 
fore barred  from  the  carriage  of  UB.-flnanced 
goods  from  UB.  ports.  Further  lists  will  be 
published  at  frequent  Intervals. 

The  policy  directive  barring  U.S.  Govern- 
ment financed  cargoes  to  ships  calling  at 
North  Vietnam  wm  calculated  to  supplement 
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oar  diplomatic  approaches  and  the  action 
taken  against  recipients  of  VS.  aid.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  these  measures  will  be  adequate 
to  remove  practically  all  the  remaining  free 
world  shipping  from  the  North  Vietnam 
trade.  If,  however,  these  measures  are  not 
successful  further  action  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you,  and  I  triut  thtit  you  will  let 
me  know  If  there  are  further  questions. 

Douglas  MAcASarsDa  n, 
AsaUtant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
JtelatUms. 


VtmXJMMT  14.  I»fl6. 

Hon.  DxAN  RtrsK, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washirtffton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Dkan:  On  January  24  I  made  a 
speech  to  the  Freight  Forwarders  Association 
In  New  York  City  on  the  subject  of  Bast-West 
trade. 

In  that  speech,  among  others,  I  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  vigorously 
press  our  alUes  and  other  naUons  trading 
with  North  Vietnam  to  eliminate  this  trade 
In  view  of  the  sltiiatlon  In  that  part  of  south- 
east Asia.  I  also  recommended  that,  should 
this  effort  fall,  we  should  cut  off  economic 


and  mlUtary  assistance  to  cotmtrles  conUnu- 
lng this  trade  and  that  at  some  point  put 
the  ships  of  these  nations  on  a  blacklist.  A 
copy  of  this  speech  is  enclosed  for  your  In- 
formation. 

I  would  be  Interested  to  know  what  the 
administration's  position  Is  on  this  Issue, 
what  have  we  done  to  eliminate  this  trade, 
and  what  this  trade  amounts  to  currently 
Including  the  countrlea,  number  of  vessels, 
and  products  Involved  In  this  trade. 

Your  earliest  response  win  be  appreciated. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 


Free  world  countries  trading  with  North  Vietnam,  1968  and  1964 
[Valae  In  thousands  of  U.S.  doDars] 


CounUits 


Austria 

Bdfhun-LoxsmbourK 

Denmark 

France 

Federal  Repabllc  of  Oermany. 

Ireland 

Italy 

Neuerlands.. 


Sweden. .. 

Switteriaod 

United  Kingdom 

Finland 

Jordan 

Untied  Arab  Republic  (Egypt). 

Hotocco 

iTorjr  Coast — 


1064 
itaiorts  to 

North 
'netnam 


•  Jsnuary-October. 


Importing  country 


Total  of  listed  countries. 


ViOLeA  States 

Cwsda ^ 

European     OECD     oountrie^ 
total 


Aartrla. 

fielKlum-Luiembourg 

Drnmark 

Fraaee 

Omnany,  Fedrral  Repabllc  of. 

Qntee 

Iceland 

Irrland. 

Italy 

.Netherlands- I. 

Narway 

PortD^it] ...  _  .,,_    __ 

Spain 

Swden " 

Swltierland. . 

Turkpy ;. 11""" 

Vnlted  Kingdom 


Finland... 
TucoElavia. 


XUXOrX,  OTBKB 


MIDDIX  KASt 


Cyprm.. 
Inn.    . 

i»»ri y. ' 

Jordan 

Ubva 

Mslu  aauuary-March). 
BUdan  (January-April).. 


Unil 


nited  Arab  Republic  (EgyptiY/ano  • 
atjr-March) ^ 


■  Not  a  vailable. 


2 

12 

2,  SSI 

"i,274 
144 

im 
e 


12 


1964  Im- 
ports from 

North 
Vietnam 


B8 

797 

10 

9,740 

238 

278 

1,312 

7 

0» 

1«S 


4 

38« 


>10S 


1963 
eiports  to 

North 
Vietnam 


2 

41 

2,842 

322 

'2,'2d7 

167 

167 

72 

102 


140 
U 


1963  im- 
ports from 

North 
Vietnam 


28 

1,814 

8 

8,600 

I«l 

3 

893 

2,276 

2 

70 

73 


Countries 


Cambodia 

Ceylon 

Tunisia 

Hong  Kong 

India 

Japan 

Malays  and  Stngapocs. 

Pakistan 

New  Zealand 

Senegal 

Argentina 

Mexico 

Australia 


ToUl. 


1964 
exports  to 

North 
Vietnam 


1,188 

m 


12 
3,372 
1,288 


eoc 

86 


12,221 


1964  im- 
ports from 

North 
Vietnam 


1.2W 


1 

8,728 


9,842 
1,484 


23,409 


1963 
exports  to 

North 
Vietnam 


880 


182 

81 

4,816 

1,296 

163 

27 

8 


880 


12,781 


1963  im- 
ports tntm 

North 
Vietnam 


1,400 


8,804 


1^268 
l.«4 


24,800 


Source:  Department  of  Conameroe. 
Imports  of  free  world  countries  from  North  Vietnam,  January-June  1965 
[Value  in  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Total  ftorn 
world 


10,102,803 
8,773,324 

42, 309, 032 


979,628 
8, 080, 767 
1,431,149 
4.884,462 
8, 49'\488 

842,882 
6^•66 

838,918 
S.M2,270 
8, 586, 847 
1,097,827 

408,303 
1,418,401 
Z.lM.llS 
1,817,167 

281,030 
7,99e,086 


82^2»4 

620,966 


60,700 
439,121 
414,587 

72,829 
144.380 

22,966 

61,284 
100,  <W0 

196,474 


Total  Ihnn 

Slno-Soviet 

bloc 


8,168,128 


66,942 
21,146 

1,687,488 


101,996 
62,023 
60.488 

lAaoas 

406,922 

40,197 

9,C73 

9.044 

228,906 

fl,r68 

32,820 

6,82.') 

29,430 

94,804 

38.207 

26,009 

801.460 


151.64.'. 
168,423 


4  189 
20, '36 
7,000 
7,190 
0,276 
1,880 
6,218 
14,900 

30,323 


Percent 
of  total 
value 


a7 
.6 

10 


ia4 
2.0 
4.2 
8.1 
4.8 
9.1 

13  8 
1.7 
&1 
2  8 
3.0 
1.7 
2.1 
4.4 
2.1 
9  8 
8.8 


18.4 
27.1 


6.3 
4.7 
1.7 
0.0 
6.4 
6.0 
ia2 
14.7 

10.8 


North 
Vietnam 


18,270 


U 


3,384 


24 
423 


2,361 
97 
0) 


P) 


184 
882 


(>) 
0) 


O 


Importing  country 


AvaicA 

Angola 

Qhana ... 

Kenya 

Malagasy  BepabUe .., 

Mali ™ 

Morocco ... 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rhodesia  (Bootbem) 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Booth  Africa,  RepabHc  of  (Jannary- 

AprU) 

Tanianla 

Togo 

Tonlsis 

Uganda 

Zambia 


FAX  EAST 

Burma 

Cambodia ., 

Ceylon. 

Uong  Kong 

India 

Japan , 

Malaya  and  Singapore.... 

Pakistan _ 

Taiwan ._ 

Thailand 


Australia 

New  Zealand. 


OCXANU 


LATDt  AmaCA 

Argentina 

BraslI 

British  Oulana  (January-Febcuary) 

Chile 

Colombia 

Jamaica 

Mexico.- 

Peru  (Jannary-Febroary) _ 

Trinidad  and  Tobiwo 

Umgnay 

Cocom  coontriea,  total 

Eoropean  Cooooi  ooontries,  total. 


Total  from 
world 


78,221 

183,765 

121. 7S6 

66.298 

18,397 

200.868 

18,480 

881,300 

164. 716 

89,276 

62,200 

826,800 
63,681 
23.622 

129.620 
88,266 

140^244 


126,800 

48,100 

166,830 

788,159 

1,881.882 

4,148^455 

788,006 

878,280 

287,781 

830,300 


1,664.396 
440,983 


883.164 
814. 091 

14,083 
247,  775 
287,314 
147,844 
741, 162 

93,720 
»«>,2S8 

98,700 


83,348,633 
88,827,381 


Total  from 

Slno-Sovlet 

bkMs 


380 

41,632 

2,918 

1.387 

7,782 

12,229 

1.184 

16,000 

1.604 
2,800 

2,800 
2.288 

973 
6,033 
1.606 

282 


25,000 

13.200 

41,162 

202,930 

139.361 

282,844 

84,395 

28,957 

849 

3,900 


31.168 
2.841 


18,541 

84,644 

SOS 

U7 

4,882 

«0 

2,881 

281 

853 

1.421 


1,  74.%  176 
1.408^344 


Perueiit 
of  total 
value 


.8 

22.6 
2.4 
I.» 

40.3 

8.8 

e.3 

4.2 

.3 

1.8 

8.4 


6.7 
X8 

.3 
1.0 

i" 

8 

1 

8 


8.8 
4.8 


North 
Vietnam 


8 


i 


.3 
8.6 

4.1 

O 
0) 

8.0 

2.8 
.3 

19  7 

i 

37.4 
34.6 

26.8 

in  8 

1,200 

6.1 

7.2 

8  n 

"-^ 

.1 

1.1 

1.0 

6 

P) 

(') 

(•) 

3.2 

P) 

ii 


81 354 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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KiyuvUiic  ouuutix 


Total  0/ Uit«d  eomiMM. 


United  BtolM 

Canada 

SuropMa    OBCD     eaaaMM, 
UitaL_ 


Austria 

Belctam-LuaMnboiirg 

Danmark 

Franca 

Oaraany,  redtnl  n^bUc  of. 

GrMoa.. 

Iceland. 

Ireland. 

Italy 

Nathtrlaada.. 

Norway 

Portn^ 

Bpaln 

8wad<B 

BwltnrlaBd.. 

Turk 

Unl 


t«fs3ngda 


Finland. 
Yoioilarta. 


B(mon.orHKB 


VIDOLS  BAR 

Cyprw— 

Iran 

Urarl 

Jordan 

Ubra .^ 

Sudan  UanoMT-Aprll) 

PvTla  

I  nlt«d  Arab  RrpabUc  (Kvypt)  (Ja 
uary-Mareb) 


Angola.. 
Ohana... 
Krnya... 


ATBTA 


Totalto 


U,lM,gS3 
1,791,778 


7&ft,148 
*,117.M8 
I,0Se,4fi6 
4,8M,4«3 
8,80«.43S 

188,  IW 
67, 0» 

27S,  »1< 
l,4tS,flW 
a,O67,0W 

Tm,OIH 

M7.IM 

4aa,6i2 

I,»l».371 

i,4oi.efie 

30*,  640 


48a  837 

84.  S» 

M2,000 

3tS.BSl 

9.833 

830.849 

M,41S 

88.400 

178. »» 


98, 842 
179,830 
7^771 


Totalto 
Sino- 

BoTiat 
bkM 


1, 107,  no 


M,813 
98,306 

1,498^  179 


118.368 

60,973 

49,785 

174.800 

433.396 

4S.S04 

7,967 

1,768 

187,083 

62,010 

30,011 

2.483 

9,«84 

83,448 

42.410 

34,670 

180,287 


133,288 
197,061 

4.392 

23,810 

8,33'.> 

762 

215 

8.770 

86,100 

n.088 


968 

38,667 

2,811 


Ptroent 

ortotal 

▼aioa 


a6 

3.8 
4.0 


15.0 
1.6 
4.6 
3.6 
4.9 

38.8 

14.0 
.6 
8.4 
1.7 
4.3 
1.0 
3.3 
4.4 
3.0 

16.9 
2.7 


2a6 
41.0 


117 
3.7 
3.4 

7.8 

.1 

13.8 

4a8 

*8.7 


1.0 
20.4 
3.7 


North 
Vtot- 


7,186 


0) 
C) 

xao4 


1 

881 

88 

1,288 

48 

0) 


o 

86 

88 

(') 

3 

0) 

89 

ir 

0) 

o 

P) 


0^ 


Bxpocttait  eonntiT 


Araxu— oontlnuad 


Malaet>7  Repabllo 

Mall 

Morocco 

Nigeria 

RhodeaU  rSoothem) 

South  Africa,  Republic  of  (January- 
April) 

Tuniomli^       __^ 

Togo 1 "'.'.'.'.". 

Tiintola. 

Uganda . 

Zambia 


VAS  BA8T 

Affchanlatan. 

Burma .. 

Cambodia 

Ceylon 

Hong  Kcoc. 

India. 

Japan 

Malaya  and  Singapore 

Paktotan .?T. 

ThaUand 


Australia. 
New  Zealand. . 


OCXANU 


LATWAMimKA 

Argentina 

BraiU 

Chile 

Colombia 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Peru  (January-February) 

Uruguay 


Cocom  countries,  total 

European  Cocom  countries,  total. 


Totalto 
world 


30,226 

9,411 

388,477 

377.600 

16^409 

484.400 
83.670 
14,983 
63, 289 
06,487 

M8,8S2 


38.300 

114.100 
68.600 
19^382 
419. 421 
817,258 
1,923.684 
888. 2S2 
382.839 
207,600 


1,499.813 
678,318 


.  731,396 
648.000 
352,009 
257,883 
119,228 
655,200 
96,136 
01,400 

63,328,021 
32;  483, 737 


>  Not  araOabte. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  Preeldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Totalto 
Bino- 

Sortet 
bloc 


718 

896 

23,426 

17,400 

I,42S 

300 

5,127 
600 

4,182 

11.008 

6,483 


11.800 

20,800 

6,400 

86,701 

1,972 

147,929 

311,882 

84.379 

84.616 

at,  900 


180,061 
0,523 


60,1«8 

87,047 

329 

5,119 

1 

88,550 

1,079 

5,388 

l,81l7789 
1,240;  559 


PeruHit 

of  total 

Tilua 


1.8 
&8 

0  9 

4.6 

.9 

.1 
6.1 
4.0 
6.6 
11.6 
3.3 


32.6 
18.2 

9.6 

18.8 

.6 

18.1 

8l4 

9.6 
13.2 

1.0 


10.6 
17 


8.2 
5.9 
01 
2.0 


6.9 
1.1 
6.9 

To 

3.8 


North 
Viet- 


S 


13 


o 


0) 


m 


2,027 

i.r 


8 


w 


4,Sit 

2,!S 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


EDUCATORS  OPPOSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION PROPOSAL  TO  CUT  BACK 
NDEA  STUDENT  LOANS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  on 
February  23  I  inserted  Into  the  Con- 
ORSssioifAi.  Rkcou) — page  3861 — the  ob- 
jections registered  by  the  banldng 
community  through  the  American 
Biuikers  Association  to  the  administra- 
tion proposals  to  shift  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  student  loan 
program  to  the  newly  authorized  subsi- 
dised lo«tn  guarantee  program  enacted  as 
tlUe  IV.  part  B,  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

As  I  Indicated  In  my  remarks,  bankers 
and  educators  stand  together  in  their 
opposition  to  this  proposal.  Opposition 
was  also  most  recently  voiced  by  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Edu- 
cation Committee  who  on  March  3 
Joined  in  a  colloquy  on  the  Senate  floor 
in  which  we  expressed  our  reservations 
to  this  and  other  parts  of  the  adminis- 
tratlcm's  fiscal  year  1967  education 
program. 

X  have  received  many  letters  from  New 
Tork  and  other  educat<»v  expressing 


their  views.  Most  recently.  Dr.  Clifford 
Lord,  president  of  Hofstra  University, 
Hempstead.  N.Y.,  wrote  me  setting  forth 
his  views  and  detailing  how  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  would  adversely 
affect  both  students  and  the  college. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
President  Lord's  letter  with  my  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HorwnA  VtrrmterrT, 
Hempstead.  N.Y..  March  3. 1968. 
Hon.  Jacob  Jattts, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sknatob  jAvrra:  Serving  on  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  I  know 
you  are  aware  of  some  of  the  problema  being 
encountered  by  colleges  and  universities  as 
a  result  of  proposed  cutbacks  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loan  fund  pro- 
gram. Permit  me  to  describe  the  situation 
as  it  affects  this  university. 

During  the  current  acadenUc  year  we  have 
received  and  distributed  approximately 
•600.000  In  national  defense  loan  funds  to 
Ml  students.  More  than  half  of  this  money 
($389,000)  has  been  directed  toward  students 
who  are  preparing  for  teaching  careers.  As 
you  know,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  program  provides  that  if  these  studenU 
teach  for  6  years  after  graduation,  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  sum  borrowed  would  be  for- 
given. Tber«f(M«,  many  of  the  Hofstra  stu- 
dents intending  to  enter  teaching,  view  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loans  as 
equivalent  to  a  half  scholarship. 

Our  request  for  the  academic  year  1966-67. 
submitted  oo  January  17,  1966,  called  for  an 


increase  to  $600,000  In  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  funds.  This  was  based  on  an 
expanding  student  population  and  a  growing 
tendency  among  students  to  regard  educa- 
tion as  an  Investment  Justifying  borrowing. 

Information  now  at  hand  indicates  that 
President  Johnson  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
reduce  the  budget  for  these  loans  from  8180 
million  to  $30  million.  This  la  a  drastic  cut 
especially  when  growing  college  enrollments 
would  argue  for  greater  sums  to  be  made 
avaUable.  In  place  of  these  Kederal  funds 
the  President  has  recommended  the  creaOon 
of  State-sponsored  federally  guaranteed 
loans  which  would  duplicate  the  program 
already  in  existence  In  New  York,  under  the 
New  York  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corp. 
Many  Hofstra  students,  where  their  financial 
need  is  great,  already  have  both  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  New  York  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Ck>rp.  loans. 

The  consequence  of  this  change  in  policy 
would  in  otir  Judgment  be  disastrous.  Hof- 
Btra's  flnancial  aid  officer  estimates  a  loss  of 
over  80  percent  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  funds  received  In  1965-66,  and 
an  inability  on  our  part  to  meet  more  than 
a  handful  of  the  requests  to  renew  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loans  for  our  stu- 
dents who  are  using  them  to  meet  educa- 
tional expenses.  This  would  compel  many 
undergraduates  currently  receiving  national 
defense  student  loims.  and  other  students 
planning  to  attend  Hofstra  who  require 
financial  assistance,  to  turn  to  the  New  York 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Corp.  for  aid. 
However,  loans  from  this  agency,  though  they 
carry  the  same  Interest  rate,  lack  several 
advantages  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Educa- 
tion loans: 

1.  They  are  not  avaUable  to  out-of -Stats 
resldenta; 
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^^^  a.  They  have  no  provision  for  forgiveness; 
^^|nce  the  full  amount   would  have  to  be 
^||>ald  by  those  preparing  to  teach; 

3.  The  university  has  no  control  over  theae 
loans,  as  they  must  be  forwarded  to  Albany 
for  clearance:  the  normal  tiiae  for  process- 
ing Is  4  to  6  weeks.  With  Nnttonal  Defense 
Iducatlon  Act  loan  assistance  can  be  Inune- 
dlately  provided; 

4.  Time  for  processing  the  loans  will  be- 
considerably  increased  since  they  will  have 
to  be  approved  In  Albany  and  then  funded 
by  a  local  bank; 

6.  The  university  has  no  control  over  the 
New  York  Higher  Education  Assistance 
(Xup.  loans,  and  cannot  offer  the  student  a 
financial  aid  package  to  meet  his  needs, 
or  to  attract  students  to  our  oampus,  as  was 
possible  when  working  with  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loans  for  both  in-  and 
out-of-state  students. 

In  short,  the  change  In  the  national  stu- 
dent loan  funds  largely  cancels  out  a  valu- 
sble  program  of  financial  asaletance  which 
the  Congress  and  administration  have 
evolved,  and  will  adversely  affect  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  of  hundre<ls  of  our  stu- 
denU especially  those  preparing  for  teaching 
careers. 

We  ask  your  help  In  restoring  the  national 
defense  loan  funds  available  to  students  with 
due  recognition  of  the  Increased  needs  of 
students  for  this  type  of  assistance. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  refer  to 
»  second  aspect  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
which  has  created  some  concern;  namely,  the 
delay  in  formulating  and  announcing  guide- 
lines to  govern  applications  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966.  The  Congress  and 
kdmlnlstratlon  deserve  much  credit  for  de- 
signing this  act  Intended  to  benefit  colleges 
and  imlversltles  throughout  the  Nation. 
Title  n  of  the  a'-t  covering  libraries  Is  stUl 
unfounded,  and  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  appropriate  fimds  for  this  title  during 
the  present  session. 

However,  my  chief  concern  is  with  the 
considerable  delay  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  furnishing  guidelines  to  collages  and  uni- 
versities for  the  funded  portions  of  the  act. 
Only  4  months  of  fiscal  1966  remain,  but  we 
do  not  yet  have  the  criteria  and  format  for 
titles  I,  m,  and  VI.  Briefing  sessions  on  the 
guidelines  were  held  last  October  by  HEW, 
the  State  of  New  York  has  had  committees 
formulating  in-State  policy  for  the  various 
tttlee,  various  progreuns  have  been  submitted 
to  Albany,  but  no  Federal  guidelines  are 
svailable.  The  State  of  New  York  and  its  In- 
•tttuOons  have  settled  down  to  exasperated 
•altlng.  A  recent  report  on  title  VI  prepared 
by  the  New  York  State  Educ«tion  Depart- 
ment calling  for  the  State's  colleges  and 
nnlversltiee  to  bear  with  us. 

Title  IV  guideUnes  have  bean  issued  and 
Hofslra  applied  for  economia  oKwrtunlty 
loans  on  January  17;  1966.  However,  no  word 
!>•«  been  received.  This  Is  distressing  be- 
«use  commitments  must  be  made  to  bright 
but  needy  students  in  the  spring  for  the  fol- 
wjtog  academic  year.  UntU  we  hear  from 
HBW,  we  cannot  make  these  commitments. 

I  recognize  that  the  Federal  Government 
fears  that  rising  expenditures  fbr  the  Vlet- 
^  war,  coming  at  a  time  of  high  spending 
by  consumers  and  business,  may  create  a 
o»n«erou8ly  inflationary  situation.  Under 
we  circumstances  the  Federal  Government 
m«y  Indeed  wish  to  slow  down  many  of  the 
weftt  Society  programs  so  recently  enacted 
By  the  Congress.    This  may  actoimt  for  the 


the  men  and  wc«nen  they  educate,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  allow  the  needed  stream 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  to  be  dammed 
or  diverted. 

Sincerely, 

CUITOBD  LOBD, 

Preeident. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  HIGHLY 
URBANIZED  STATES  UNDER  FED- 
ERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President.  I 
have  undertaken  a  study  in  detail  of  a 
number  of  Federal  programs  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  and  to 
what  extent  such  programs  fairly  allo- 
cate Federal  resources  among  the  States, 
particularly  those  such  as  New  York, 
which  have  enormous  new  needs  because 
of  the  massive  flow  of  population  into 
densely  populated  urban  centers.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  1970  some  75  percent 
of  our  Nation's  population  will  live  in 
urbsm  areas. 

This  study  has  now  been  completed 
and  it  concludes  that  there  are  serious 
disproportions  in  thp  patterns  of  aid  in 
what  should  be  urban-directed  programs, 
matched  against  the  needs  for,  and  costs 
of,  basic  governmental  services  in  New 
York  State  as  compared  with  other  less 
urban-centered  States.  The  report  iden- 
tifies the  interstate  allocation  factors  in 
each  of  some  20  programs  which  result 
in  disproportions  of  Federal  aid,  and 
recommends  legislative  amendments  to 
overcome  the  unfair  effect  of  those 
factors. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  ought  to  cut 
down  on  aid  to  States  with  sparser  popu- 
lations, but  the  formulas  should  be  re- 
vised so  that  programs  directed  primar- 
ily at  urban  problems  do  what  they  were 
intended  to  do.  Congress  should  face 
realistically  what  is  needed  to  do  the  Job, 
rather  than  stand  by  while  the  major 
urban  centers  and  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located  continue  to  be  discrimi- 
nated against.  In  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant cases  those  cities  and  States  are 
adversely  treated  and  starved  because  of 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  our 
society — particularly  the  massive  change 
which  is  occurring  in  the  location  of  the 
population — since  the  allocation  factors 
were  built  into  the  law. 

I  am  submitting  the  report  to  the  New 
York  congressional  delegation  and  be- 
lieve it  should  also  be  of  concern  and 
great  Interest  to  Members  from  other 
urbanized  States.  We  should,  with  all 
urgency,  get  together  and  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  big  cities,  which  are  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that  the  taxing 
power  is  effectively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  but  the  interstate 
allocations  of  Federal  funds  are  loaded 
against  the  big  cities  and  the  States  in 
which  they  are  located.    I  know  that  my 


d.)<.,»,  .      " '  —^ •""  -"-    colleagues  from  the  urban  areas  wiU  Join 

^I^L'''^^^JL^''Sll^V^,^^'.:^'J'}ir    ^^^^  '"e  ,i^  efforte  to  bring  about   a 

greater   element   of   Justice   than   now 
exists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thla 
point  in  my  remarlu. 


issuing  guideline*,  the  cutl)»cks  in  pro- 
pams. 

But  educaUon  is  not  the  logical  field  to 
■WW  down.  I  know  that  you.  Senator,  are 
"^ul  o(  the  great  dependence  of  thU  Na- 
«»  upon  Its  colleges  and  unWersitiee  and 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DlSCanclNATION    AOAINBr    HiaHLT    TTbbanisbd 

Statxb  Undbb  Pxobbal  Qbant-in-Aid  Pbo- 

GBAICS 

(A  report  to  the  New  Tork  State  congres- 
sional delegation) 
For  many  years,  we  In  the  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  relative  proportion  of  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  assistance  which  our  State 
Is  and  has  been  receiving.  On  many  occa- 
sions I  have  stated  In  Senate  debate  that 
for  every  dollar  of  Federal  taxes  contributed 
by  our  State's  citizens,  we  have  received  a 
dlspropmiilonately  low  amotint  In  return. 
In  1963.  for  example,  we  received  only  64 
cents  In  return.  In  1964,  on  a  per  capita, 
<»  population  basis.  New  Tork  ranked  46th, 
and  on  the  basis  of  percentage  of  personal 
Income,  it  ranked  49th  In  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  States  should 
receive  from  the  Federal  Government  pre- 
cisely what  they  contribute  to  it  in  Federal 
taxes.  But  it  does  raise  a  grave  question  as 
to  whether  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds 
among  the  States  Is  fair  In  the  light  of  to- 
day's needs,  particularly  In  the  major  urban 
centers  with  their  vastly  aggravated  prob- 
lems and  soaring  costs. 

In  this  report  I  have  analyzed  the  most 
significant  urban  programs  and  have  found 
a  great  many  discrlnUnatory  features  af- 
fecting distribution  among  the  States.  In 
each  case  I  have  sought  to  measure  the  de- 
gree of  discrimination  and  its  adverse  Im- 
pact on  New  York  State.  I  have  also 
proposed  amendments  to  each  law  to  help 
correct  the  Imbalance,  and  I  urge  the  dele- 
gation to  study  and  support  these  proposals. 
There  are  more  than  126  different  grant- 
in-aid  programs  and  each  has  Its  own 
unique  Impact  on  the  States.  The  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions— the  body  established  by  the  Congress 
to  consider  on  a  long-term  basis  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States — published  a  detaUed  study 
in  January  1964,  entlUed  "The  Role  of 
Equalization  In  Federal  Grants."  This 
study  analyzed  In  detail  the  Impact  of  var- 
ious legislative  provisions  on  the  allocation 
of  Federal  funds  among  the  States.  The 
Commission  called  these  provisions  equal- 
ization features,  which  seek  to  level  out  the 
differences  In  the  capacity  of  the  State  and 
local  governments  to  raise  funds  from  taxes 
In  order  to  finance  Joint  Federal,  State,  and 
local  programs. 

The  Conunlselon  identified  the  common 
equalization  features  as  allocation  formulas 
among  the  States  and  matching  require- 
ments, either  or  both  o*  which  often  Include 
a  factor  of  Inverse  relationship  between  per 
capita  Income  and  the  size  of  each  State's 
own  share  of  Federal  funds.  The  theory  of 
such  provisions,  which  was  developed  In  the 
1930*8,  was  that  per  o«.plta  Income  was  a 
useful  Index  of  relative  State  fiscal  capacity 
and  that  by  building  it  Into  the  Federal  pro- 
grams, It  would  reflect  the  greater  need  for 
Federal  assistance  to  the  poorer  States.  An- 
other theory  behind  such  provisions  was  the 
desire  of  the  Congress  to  assure  that  a  basic 
minimum  level  of  the  needed  services  was 
achieved  In  all  the  States. 

The  Commission  found,  however,  that  In 
reality  a  coinfusing  variety  of  technical 
formulas  has  grown  up  with  the  growth  ot 
the  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  some  in 
the  slAtutes  themselves  and  aom«  adminis- 
tratively. It  also  found  that  little  or  na«hin« 
has  been  done  to  determine  in  any  rational 
way  whether  the  provlslooa  are  in  faot  doing 
what  tbiej  were  suppoaed  to  do  or  wbetbar 
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tiMy  an  rMlly  ofMnttnc  tetriy  la  th»  BgM 

o(  rrmilrtw  tlilj  chAagwl  olTeuBMteaoM. 

On*  major  duing*  In  tlie  drcumcteikOM  is 
that  th»  poonr  StetM  Are  no  k>og«r  reUttrely 
■•  yoor  M  tlMjr  ««ra  wbaa  tluM  •qmttwuoa 
provlclaa*  «w»  mtfodnoad  Into  th*  Uw. 
Tb*  OotnmUrtnn  fotmd  Uutt — 
"Tb*  rtok  atetto  ]»▼•  b>n  povtoc  fafoi  the 
poor  8Utw  have  bMB  monng  up  the  aoal* 
»t  a  fastar  paoa.  In  1028  tlia  par  caplt*  in- 
oooM  of  tba  hlcbeat  Inocma  State*  waa  4J 
tlmaa  tliat  at  tba  lowaat.  By  1S50  the  per 
capUa  Inoom*  of  tha  hlcbeat  Income  Statea 
waa  2i  time*  that  of  the  loweat  and  In  1002 
the  mtlo  waa  XO." 

On  tha  <aoa  ot  tt  one  mlghi  expect  the  per 
oaplt*  Inootna  faotor  In  preaent  eqtiallsaUon 
formulaa  to  rafleot  thla  narrowing  of  the  In- 
ooma  ptp.  The  analyaea  which  are  the  baala 
for  thla  report  ''""ratt  that  thla  la  not  the 
eaaa  iMoauaa  annthar  and  even  more  ezploalva 
ohancB  haa  baen  taking  place  at  the  sanve 
tlma. 

That  change  la  the  enormoua  ahlft  of  pop- 
ulation Into  the  major  urbtm  centera,  moat 
ot  which  are  In  high  per  capita  Income 
State*.  Thla  ahlft  la  occurring  at  an  ever- 
aoceleratlng  pace.  R  haa  brought  with  It 
tremendoua  atrtun  on  the  capacity  of  the 
major  dUea  and  the  Statea  In  which  they 
are  located,  even  with  maximum  taxing 
efforta,  to  m^^*!  the  vastly  increaaed  demand* 
for  governmental  service*  and  the  sharply 
Increaaed  coet*  of  *uch  service*.  The  fiscal 
plight  of  the**  urban  centers  demonstrate* 
that  the  per  capita  Income  baals  for  dis- 
tributing Federal  funds  among  the  Statea 
la  no  longer  fair  or  sound,  becauae  the  ex- 
trmordlnary  growth  of  the  cltle*  ha*  multi- 
plied the  eraea*  need*  for  thoee  fund*  far  more 
*baiply  than  the  Income  gap  between  the 
Statea  haa  narrowed.  What  haa  happened 
1*  that  w*  hare  perpetuated  a  benefit  for  the 
lea*  populated  Statea  without  oonalderlng 
whether  It  U  sUU  relevant.  Rather  than 
being  In  a  poorer  position  to  offer  a  basic 
national  minimum  standard  of  govennental 
aervlQea  many  of  theae  State*  are  even  In  a 
better  poaltlon  than  are  the  densely  i>opu- 
lated  cltle*  and  State*. 

Where  m  1930  only  M  J  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion'* population  Uved  In  ivban  areaa.  In 
IBM  09.9  percent  Uved  In  urban  areaa,  and 
It  la  eatlmated  that  In  1070  more  than  75 
percent  will  live  In  urban  areaa.  In  number 
of  people  this  means  a  progr***lon  from  08.9 
million  people  Uvlng  In  urban  area*  In  1980, 
to  liSJt  mUhon  m  1900,  to  a  projected  154.4 
mlUloB  In  1970.  In  concentration  of  popu- 
lation thla  haa  already  cauaed  an  increaae 
In  population  In  the  existing  US  metropoli- 
tan areaa  (stondard  metropoUtan  atatlatlcal 
»r*a*)  of  30.5  percent  In  the  decMl*  between 
1980  and  19W  alon*. 

What  thk  tamam  U  that,  a*  th*  attention 
of  Ooogr***  anaUy  tuna*  to  tb*  vast  problem* 
ralaad  by  this  new  factor  of  aheer  stse  and 
danalty  of  population  In  the  urban  center*. 
It  must  ba  oonoeraed  alK>  with  whether  ite 
prognoa*  will  reaUy  reaeh  thoae  problem*. 
So  tkr  thav*  bam  been  little  effort  to  evaluate 
la  thla  light  the  equallaaUon  provision*, 
whleb  tba  OMBml**loo  note*  have  been  even 
mora  Craquautly  anaoted  In  recant  year* 
thanb*fara. 
A*  th*  Oommlnian  put  It: 
"Tb*  growing  urbanisation  of  th*  coun- 
try to  oonoentratlng  bocrea^ngly  larger  pn>- 
portlon*  of  th*  lea*  prlrltoged  and  I*to  proa- 
perou*  componenta  of  the  popuUtion  In  cen- 
**»1^0m.  Thto  to  pcoduelng  in  aotne  city 
<>•■••«•  M»  unhappy  oomMnattoa  of  dlapitv 
portloutily  baavy  *enle»  kw*  (aehetil  ag* 
chlldMa.  imampioysd.  atok  and  ag«d).  • 
spaoial  nsad  fer  **iilL**  linked  to  nrtata  llv>- 
ing.  rlatl*^  higb  uatt  eoata  for  gorera- 
mantal  aarrtoaai  mH  dmwmiwUopataly  low 

Tba  OownlMtop.  in  eon*MflrlBg  thto 
factor,  quite  p*op*rly  dlacuaewl  th*  capacity 
of  State  and  local  govamment  to  develop  tax 
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Thto  to  a  polnk  whlek  I  baltev* 
to  a  craeial  adjunct  to  thto  sobjeot,  and  I 
urge  support  for  a  propoaal  which  I  have  al- 
ready Introduced  with  Senator  Hasikx  (S. 
3810) ,  to  Jtiannal  a  part  of  Increaaed  Federal 
revanuaa  from  the  progre**lv*  income  tax  to 
the  Statee  with  a  mlnlmimi  of  strings  at- 
tached, in  order  to  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  local  government*  to  **rv*  their  oltlaen* 
effectively. 

However,  even  with  a  tax-sharing  plan 
»uch  as  I  and  others  have  proposed,  the  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  wUl  continue  to 
•xlst  and  will  have  to  be  suppl«nented  to 
meet  the  special  national  policy  objectlvee 
for  which  they  were  enacted.  Thus  their 
capacity  to  meet  those  objective*  under  pres- 
ent formulae  In  the  light  of  changing  con- 
ditions must  be  reevaluated. 

To  thto  end  the  Commission  ha*  repeatedly 
recommended  that  there  be  periodic  con- 
greaslonal  revl*w  of  grants-in-aid  to  evaluate 
their  adequacy.  Thla  propoaal  U  embodied 
in  8.  Bfll.  introduced  by  Senator  Muskje, 
which  would  Impoee  this  requirement  upon 
subeequently  enacted  progranw.  This  biU 
wae  passed  by  the  Senate  imanimously  in 
August  of  last  year  and  has  been  pending 
sine*  then  in  th*  House  Government  Opera- 
Uon*  Committee.  I  urge  the  delegation  to 
support  early  consideration  and  enactment 
of  this  measure,  which  I  believe  woiUd  go  a 
long  way  toward  preventing  the  continual 
recurrence  of  the  kind  of  morass  into  which 
th*  equalisation  feature*  of  grant-in-aid 
program*  are  now  floundering. 

This,  again,  leaves  the  question  of  how  to 
deal  with  thoae  provision*  which  are  already 
in  the  law.  On  thto  point  I  have  aought  to 
analyze  the  equallaaUon  factors  in  a  broad 
range  of  extotlng  grant-in-aid  program* 
which  are  of  particular  concern  to  highly 
urbanized  States  such  as  New  York.  The 
Commission  report,  which  of  course  could 
not  and  did  not  seek  to  take  any  particular 
area's  point  of  vtow  made  pointed  recom- 
mandattons  about  the  limited  value  of 
equalisation  formulae,  urged  that  they  be 
made  more  imUorm  and  more  responsive  to 
real  fiscal  capacity  of  the  States  and  locall- 
tie*.  It  also  recommended  that  they  be 
continually  reviewed  as  to  their  effecte  by 
the  executive  branch  a*  w*U  as  by  th* 
OongrwM.  ' 

My  own  view  to  that,  matched  agalnat  any 
standard,  many  of  the  current  equaUaatlon 
fomula*.  are  out  of  date,  arbitrary.  gro**lv 
unfair  to  large  urban  SUtea  and  should  be 
amended. 

For  many  years,  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation,  including  myself,  and  member* 
of  other  urban-State  delegations,  have  been 
willing  to  aupport  giving  .ome  advantages  to 
the  lea*  urban  State*,  and  It  to  very  likely 
^!!L!*****  *yP*  "*  aqualisation  may  stlU  be 
nece***ry  in  c«rtaln  programs.  But  the  Ume 
na*  come  to  moimt  a  campaign  to  review  and 
revlae  thee*  formulas  and  redirect  their  im- 
pact toward  the  urban  center*  and  urban 
awia*.  where  the  moet  preertng  need*  extot 

For  too  long,  the  degree  erf  advantage  to 

i^.l!!'-^'*!;^^****'  '^  *'«*^  altogether  too 
arbitrarily  detarmined  and  too  frerty  per- 
petuated. Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  face  of 
the  NaUon  has  been  changing  at  an  extr*m*ly 
rapra  rate,  and  that  the  Nation'*  mo*t  critical 
problems  are  now  in  our  large  urban  areas. 

To  document  the  above  theaU.  there  fol- 
low* a  detaUed  analysto  of  major  programs 
afflecttng  urban  Statee.  based  on  five  prto- 
dpal  isBuas.  *^ 

I.  What  are  the  eq\iall«ation  factors  which 
appear  to  be  a  problem  for  urban  Stete*? 

Thee*  factors  are  (1)  allocation  formtUa*. 
which  usually  combine  population  with  the 
Invwee  raOo  of  per  capita  Income;  (3)  maxi- 
mum and/(ir  minimum  amounto  for  each 
Stete;  and  (8)  matching  requirement*. 


Oftjm  two  or  QMM  of  theee  faeton  ar* 
oomb»n*d  In  th*  same  program,  ao  that  it  k 
<ilfflcult  to  determine  rewllly  whether  onlv 
on*  to  responatble  for  Ibnittng  aid.  Thus  Jt 
to  soparflelany  appealing  to  aero  In  on  m 
«P«rtany  dtoenmlnatory  aDocatlon  formulT 
but  amendment  of  this  alone  may  bm» 
Mttle  or  no  additional  aid,  because  of  anothw 
factor  in  that  program.  For  example  the 
matching  requirement  may  be  too  hlgt  for 
the  State  to  meet  In  full,  in  view  of  the  prl- 
orlttea  It  haa  established  in  matching  its 
avaUable  resources  against  the  whole  varletv 
of  Federal  programs.  In  these  case*  addi- 
tional factor*  will  have  to  be  considered 

n.  How  much  ha*  New  York  received'  un- 
der this  program  in  one  or  both  of  the  most 
recent  fiscal  years  (fiscal  year  1904  and  1985) 
in  comparison  with  New  York's  percentage 
of  the  Nation's  total  population? 

New  York's  share  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion In  1904  waa  estimated  at  9.4  percent 
Obvloualy.  there  are  defecta  in  treating  popu. 
latton  as  a  perfect  measure  of  the  need  of  su 
Statee  for  aU  programs.  But,  as  Indlcatea 
above,  It  Is  surely  a  better  measure— however 
imperfect— than  the  present  admixture  of 
population  with  the  inverse  ratio  of  per  capiu 
income.  And  it  to  a  useful  gage  in  deter- 
mining need  where  a  program  is  designed  to 
meet  a  problem  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
density  of  population,  such  as  water  and  air 
pollution,  low-rent  public  housing,  and  ur- 
ban renewal. 

in.  What  haa  been  the  experience  of  one 
or  more  other  States  under  the  same  pro- 
vlBlon*  a*  compared  with  their  percentage 
of  the  national  population? 

This  comparison  Is  not  Intended  as  an 
attack  on  any  other  State,  but  only  to  show 
that  the  equalization  provision*  are  not  ra- 
tlonaUy  rtiated  to  the  goato  of  the  FWeral 
program. 

IV.  What  are  the  relevant  New  York  Stete 
agency  estimates  a*  to  the  need  for  Federal 
funding  under  the  given  program,  over  and 
above  current  assistance? 

It  to  recognized  that  similar  estimates 
could  be  obtained  from  other  States  as  well, 
whether  or  not  they  believe  they  are  being 
fairly  treated  by  the  equalization  proTlfilons. 
But  the  order  of  magnitude  of  these  addi- 
tional estimates,  beyond  what  In  fact  has 
been  granted,  is  at  least  some  guide,  especially 
when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
population  ratio,  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  equalization  provisions  are  inadequate. 

V.  Finally,  the  moat  difficult  question: 
What  changes  should  be  made  in  the  law  to 
achieve  a  fairer  apportionment  of  fimds  to 
the  highly  urbanized  Statea? 

TTiere  are  a  certain  number  of  obviously 
very  highly  discriminatory  factors,  many  of 
which — like  the  16-percent  limitation  for 
each  State  on  low-rent  public  housing — have 
already  been  attacked  by  me  and  by  other* 
in  the  delegation  and  In  the  Congre**. 

In  that  particular  caae  I  succeeded  last 
year  in  broadening  the  limitation  at  least 
to  permit  the  agency  to  pool  and  reallocate 
to  needy  State*  fund*  left  unused  by  other 
Statee.  But  in  many  case*  there  Is  no  easy 
answer,  and  It  may  be  necessary  in  the  first 
instance  simply  to  seek  to  eliminate  any  per 
capita  equalization,  at  least  as  a  way  of 
obtaining  congressional  consideration  of  th* 
entire  problem.  The  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Advisory  Commission  report  Indicated 
that  personal  Income  "has  some  limitations 
as  an  index  of  the  reUtlve  capablllUes  of  the 
State  and  local  govemmente  to  ralM 
revenue*." 

Th*  r*port  mention*  that  thar*  are  scane 
other  Indexes  still  imevaluated,  and  tb* 
delegation  ahould  eiitlore  the  impact  of 
these  other  Ipdsxe*.  One  Index  which 
clearly  require*  urgent  conslderaUon  In  the 
light  of  the  population  danalty  problem  la 
that  of  State-by-State  differences  in  costs 
and  price*  for  a  given  level  of  governmental 
service*.    The  CDmmlsBlon  note*  that  such 
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figure*  have  not  yet  been  de^oped.  Clearly 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  do  so  and  to 
weigh  thto  factor  into  moM  realistic  for- 
mulas. Pwbap*  the  density  of  population 
Itself  should  be  a  factor  in  new  formulas. 

A  further  complicating  aspect  to  the  un- 
even Impact  of  any  statewide  formula  upon 
programs — such  as  the  war  on  poverty  and 
the  Economic  Development  Act — which  do 
not  pass  funds  from  the  Federal  Oovernment 
to  the  States  and  thence  to  the  localities,  but 
which  generally  pass  them  directly  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  localities.  In 
the  former  case  It  is  assiuned  that  the  States 
are  responsible  to  the  variation  In  need,  coete, 
and  taxing  power  of  the  localities.  In  fact 
It  Is  this  assumption  which  in  part  underlies 
the  conviction  of  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Including  myself,  that  more  program* 
ihould  be  channeled  through  the  Statea 
than  not,  since  the  same  sensitivity  to  local 
needs  cannot  be  expected  at  the  Federal 
level.  But  the  fact  remains  that  some  pro- 
grams do  involve  direct  Federal  outlays  to 
the  localities,  and  In  some  of  these  programs 
the  use  of  a  statewide  fommla  of  the  per 
capita  Income  type  may  be  wholly  inappro- 
priate since  a  poor  locality  In  r  wealthy  State 
may  be  penalized  because  of  the  relative 
prosperity  of  other  parte  of  the  State. 

This  feature  to  of  even  greater  significance 
when  private  non-profit  organizations  re- 
ceive fimds  directly  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. either  along  with,  or  instead  of. 
governmental  unite.  An  eQttrely  separate 
(tudy  could  and  should  be  made  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  existing  law  imposes  statewide 
equalization  factors  on  such  reclplente  and 
of  the  undesirability  of  imposing  them  in 
these  cases. 

In  evaluating  what  follows  it  should  also 
be  kept  in  mind  that  New  York,  like  other 
highly  populated  States,  receive*  extremely 
■nail  proportions  of  large  sums  of  Federal 
money  appropriated  under  a  Jong  series  of 
agricultural  grant-in-aid  programs.  For  ex- 
ample. In  1966  it  received  only  3  percent  of 
the  »45,449.120  spent  for  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  only  2  percent  of  »80,371,612 
spent  for  agricultural  extension  education, 
only  3  percent  of  $16,283,821  spent  for  for- 
estry cooperation  programs,  only  4  percent 
of  13,043,784  spent  for  agric\iltural  market- 
ing research  and  services,  only  seven-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  $68,440,962  spent  for  watershed 
protection  and  flood  prevention.  It  to  not 
contended  that  theee  proportions  are  un- 
fairly related  to  rural  needs  as  dtotrtbuted 
throughout  the  NaUon.  But  these  pro- 
portions and  the  amounte  involved  do 
strengthen  the  point  made  h«re,  that  where 
programs  are  directed  toward  urban  needs, 
or  needs  which  are  vastly  aggravated  by 
metropolitan  density,  the  Interestate  allo- 
cation should  reflect  those  needs  more  fairly 
tlian  they  now  do. 

(The  program-by-program  analysis  follows: 
Ih  all  cases  the  roman  numerals  correspond 
to  the  outUne  explained  abota.) 

KOL-BUXTOK  BOBPTrAL  AltS  KK>|CAL  rACnjTIXS 
CONSTRUCTION 

I.  All  three  factors  are  precMnt: 
1,  An  allocation  formula  which  weigbte  the 
population  of  each  State  with  the  inverse 
ratio,  not  of  per  capita  Incotne  alone,  but 
U>e  square  of  per  capita  Income.  This  to 
achieved  through  a  complex  ccanputatlon 
which  also  llmite  the  per  capita  Income  vari- 
ations te  a  range  of  between  76  and  33  Mj  per- 
e«»t.  The  net  effect  Is  a  gross  distortion  of 
ttie  per  capita  inoome  standstrd.  even  assum- 
ing the  vaUdlty  of  that  standard,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  heavily  lu-ban  States. 

a.  Minimum  aUotmente  per  State  set  a 
floor,  again  at  the  expense  of  the  heavily 
urban  States:  for  hoepltaU  and  public  health 
centers.  5200,000;  for  chronic  dtoease  hos- 
pitals, 5300,000;  for  diagnostie  or  treatment 
enters,  $100,000;  for  rehabllttetlon  faclli- 
«ee,  $50,000;  and-5100,000  for  pursing  home*. 


S.  Varlable_matchlng  from  one-third  to 
two-tbirds'Uased  on  the  inverse  ratio  of  per 
capita  inoom,e. 

n.  Compared  to  Ite  population  ahare  in 
1964  of  0.4  percent.  New  York  received  6  per- 
cent in  1004,  or  58,912,674  out  of  a  nation- 
wide 5188,760,682;  in  1966  New  York  received 
6.6  percent,  or  510.686,788  out  of  5105.266393. 

III.  Thto  comperes  with: 

North  Carolina,  which  with  2.6  percent  of 
total  population  received  45  percent  in  1964, 
or  58,536,960.  and  8.0  percent  in  1066  or 
57,007,326; 

Alabama,  which  with  1.8  percent  of  total 
population  received  4.7  percent  In  1964,  or 
58,963,105:  and 

Georgia,  which  with  3JI  percent  of  total 
population  received  4.6  percent  in  1066,  or 
50.713,766.    . 

IV.  As  a  measure  of  the  additional  need  in 
New  York  State.  State  authorities  estimate 
that  an  additional  548,640.340  could  have 
been  used  for  planned  hospital  construction 
in  1964;  an  additional  $43,943,820  In  1966. 
Projections  of  additional  need  in  1967  and 
1908  soar  to  $106,099,629  and  $132,788,903,  re- 
spectively. 

V.  The  enormoiis  dtoproportlons  In  dU- 
trlbuOon  in  this  program  in  the  light  of  the 
excess  need  In  areas  of  very  great  population 
density  clearly  call  for  change*  in  all  three 
allocation  factors: 

1.  At  tfce  very  least,  the  delegation  should 
support  legislation  eliminating  the  squaring 
of  the  per  capita  Income  factor  In  the  alloca- 
tion formula  and  substituting  the  usual  per 
capita  Income  factor  (I.e.  the  higher  the  av- 
erage per  capita  Income  in  the  State,  the 
lower  Ite  share  of  funds).  During  the  last 
session  of  Congress  I  pledged.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  pending  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act,  which  borrowed  the  same  alloca- 
tion formula  as  In  Hill-Burton,  to  seek  re- 
vtolon  of  this  aspect  of  Hill-Burton.  How- 
ever, I  believe  even  the  straight-forward  per 
capita  Income  formula  may  be  groesly  Inade- 
quate, as  has  been  discussed  above,  and, 
particularly  In  this  area  of  governmental 
service.  In  which  density  of  population  brings 
special  oonununlcable  disease  and  other 
health  problems,  a  straight  population  or 
density  of  population  factor  ahould  be  sub- 
stituted. Certainly  with  the  gross  dispro- 
portion which  the  law  has  carried  since  ite 
enactment  In  1946.  there  shoxild  be  careful 
examination  as  to  whether  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional hoelptal  space  in  the  less  densely 
populated  areas  matches  the  enormous  needs 
in  the  heavily  populated  areas. 

2.  The  minimum  allotmente  per  State 
should  be  repealed  at  this  point,  for  the  same 
reasons  eet  out  in  (1)  and  for  the  additional 
reason  that  the  specification  of  particular 
types  of  facility  is  unnecessary  and  creates  Ite 
own  distortion  within  the  States. 

8.  Variable  matehing,  whUe  on  ite  face 
complementary  to  the  purpose  of  a  per  capita 
Income  allocation  formula,  serve*  actually  to 
multiply  Ite  effect.  Not  only  is  a  State  with 
higher  per  capita  Income  reduced  to  a  smaller 
share  of  the  Federal  fiinds,  but  to  utilize  that 
share  It  must  raise  an  even  larger  percentage 
of  State  funds  to  mateh  the  Federal  money. 
Again,  for  the  reasons  stated  In  (1).  the 
delegation  should  support  legislation  at  the 
least  substituting  a  fUt  matching  require- 
ment. 

ooMMtTNrrr   mental  hxalth  cxntexs 

CONSTRUCTION 

I.  All  three  factors  are  present : 

1.  The  act  specifies  only  the  criteria  of 
population,  the  extent  of  need  for  com- 
munity mmtal  health  centers,  and  the 
financial  need  o€  the  respective  States.  Ad- 
mintotratively  thto  ha*  been  enforced  by 
allotting  two-thirds  of  the  funds  on  the  basis 
of  population  weighted  by  per  capita  Income, 
one-third  on  the  basto  of  population  alone, 
which  to  taken  to  represent  the  need  for 
community  mental  health  centers 


2.  A  mlnimimi  of  5100,000  to  each  State. 

8.  Matching  is  variable  between  33^  per- 
cent and  66%  percent,  with  the  State  per- 
mitted to  apply  either  a  flat  rate  across  the 
Stete  or  a  variety  of  rates  for  the  various 
localities  depending  upon  economic  statxis  of 
the  areas  and  other  relevant  factors. 

n.  Compared  to  ite  population  share  in 
1964  of  9.4  percent.  New  York  received  in 
the  first  year  under  the  act  7.7  percent,  at 
52,711,019  out  of  536  milUon. 

m.  This  compares  with: 

Arkansas,  which  with  1  percent  of  total 
population,  received  1.3  percent  or  5464,470; 
Alabama,  which  with  1.8  percent  of  total 
population,  received  2J  percent,  or  5787,622; 
Louisiana,  which  with  1.8  percent  of  total 
population,  received  2.1  percent,  or  5751,603; 
Mississippi,  wlilch  with  U  percent  of  total 
population,  received  1.8  percent,  or  5628,233; 
in  1966. 

IV.  A*  a  measure  of  the  additional  need. 
New  York  State  authorities  estimate  that  for 
New  York  City  alone  there  are  pending  proj- 
ecte  which  are  eligible  for  more  than  five 
times  the  amount  of  the  total  State  alloca- 
tion. For  1965  this  would  have  amounted  to 
approximately  513.6  million. 

V.  All  three  factors  should  be  amended  to 
minimize  thto  disproportion: 

1.  The  act  should  eliminate  financial  need 
as  a  criterion  or  at  the  least  should  reverse 
the  proportion  of  funds  weighted  by  per 
capita  Income,  so  that  only  one-third  of  the 
funds,  rather  than  two-thirds,  U  so  weighted. 
The  reverse  proportion  would  reflect  the 
admlnlstratl"e  determination  under  the 
Mental  Health  Community  Service*  Act. 
which  contains  the  same  statutory  criteria. 
However,  it  to  noteworthy  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  Itself  recognizes  In  Ite  descrip- 
tion of  the  administrative  formula  that 
population  to  the  best  index  of  need  for  thto 
program. 

2.  The  5100.000  minimiua  should  be 
repealed. 

3.  Variable  matehing,  which  only  com- 
pounds the  dtotortion  of  need,  should  be 
eliminated  and  a  flat  matehing  rate 
substituted. 

vocational  rxhabilitatxon 

I.  Two  factors  are  present:  Beginning  in 
1967,  the  allotment  formula  will  follow  the 
Hill-Burton  formula,  squaring  the  per  capita 
Income  factor  which  welghte  population. 
Prior  to  the  1966  amendmente  the  formula 
used  a  straight  per  capita  Income  factor 
weighing  population. 

3.  Also  beginning  In  1967,  the  matehing 
will  be  76-percent  Federal — 26-percent  State; 
prior  law  required  60-60-percent  matehing. 

II.  New  York's  experience  to  date  to  not 
relevant  in  view  of  the  drastic  change  in  the 
allotment  formula  beginning  In  1967.  But  In 
1967,  compared  to  ite  population  share  In 
1064  of  9.4  percent,  it  to  estimated  that  Ite 
allotment  will  be  6.1  percent,  or  517,782,628 
out  of  5350  mUllon;  and  In  1968  wlU  be  5.1 
percent  or  520.323,003  out  of  5400  million. 

m.  Thto  with  compare  with: 

North  Carolina's,  which  with  2.6  percent  of 
total  population,  will  be  3.8  percent  or  513,- 
402,941,  in  1967;  and  in  1068  wiU  be  3.8  per- 
cent or  516,317.647. 

Mississippi's,  which  with  1.2  percent  of 
total  population,  will  be  2.4  percent,  or 
58,239,913,  in  1967;  and  in  1968  wUl  l>e  2.4 
percent,  or  59,417.043; 

Texas,  which  vrtth  6.4  percent  of  total 
population,  will  be  6.7  percent,  or  523,422.680; 
and  In  1968  will  be  6.7  percent,  or  526,768,777. 

IV.  New  York  State  authorities  estimate 
that,  with  the  change  in  matehing  requlre- 
mente  in  1967,  New  York  would  be  able  to 
obtain  518,041,676  In  Federal  funds  if  the 
allotment  formula  had  not  been  made  so  dto- 
advantageous.  They  estimate  that  New 
York's  entitlement  under  the  new  formula 
wlU  be  only  514.871,612  and  that  New  York 
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wlU  thai  IMC  »  nmOta  addlttOBAl  t«,l'IO.064. 
cr  174  pcTMBt  or  Iti  tlM<L 

T.  V«r«Dtt*rMMna|it«nBi«dtBfh*eM» 
of  the  Hm-BvrtoD  Aet,  tha  tOa^mMA  foranaU 
■h<mM  b»  Mnmmwt  and  •<  laM»  Kb*  ■tn%k« 
per  eapMM  laoooie  fMtor  rectonCL  TIm 
HouM  T«ralon  or  tbe  106S  act  reUlned  Um 
UUer,  the  8«n*t»  Twmlon.  wblA  I  oppoead. 
liHerted  the  tatmu. 

VWrnUK  KAM  TBAI«a>OBTATXOK 

Z.  Two  fActon  are  preeent: 

1.  Pi'ojeet  grant*  in  any  on*  Stat*  may 
not  ■Ko*ed  lavi  percent  oC  *h»  aggregate 
aiDMunt  aathorlaed  to  be  appropriated. 

S.  There  la  a  matehlng  reqalrem«it  In  that 
up  to  tvo-thlrda  of  net  project  coat  may  be 
met  £ram  VKleral  fund*. 

n.  Oomparad  to  Ita  population  ahare  In 
IBM  ot  9A  pereent.  Mew  Tort  wUl  be  eligible 
for  no  more  than  13^  percent  of  the  au- 
tborlaatlon  for  flacal  year  IMA  through 
flacal  year  1M7.  which  total*  $37k  million. 
New  Tork's  marlnmm  abara  will  be 
Maj7S.0M. 

m.  Thl*  cannot  be  compared  with  other 
Btatea'  eiparlenoaa  aa  yet  beoauae  the  appll- 
eattona  are  still  In  the  proceaa  at  being  aub- 
mltted.  It  la  eeUmated.  however,  that  at 
least  three  Stotea.  New  Tork.  Pennaylvanla. 
and  CaUfomla.  wlU  be  limited  by  the  lay^ 
percent  limitation. 

IV.  As  a  meaaure  of  the  additional  need 
In  Hew  Toric  State.  State  authorltlaa  aatt- 
mate  that  New  Tort  City  alone  will  use  tas 
million  of  the  State's  share  for  Its  subway 
and  910  million  for  Its  commuter  railroads. 
The  total  need  U  for  $1  bllUon  additional 
for  the  aubway  In  the  next  10  years  and  MOO 
minion  additional  for  commuter  railroad 
rolling  atock  In  the  next  S  year*. 

V.  The  same  oonalderatlona  apply  in  thl* 
oa**  aa  In  the  ca«aa  of  Urban  Renewal  and 
Low-Rent  Public  Housing:  the  uppw  limi- 
tation ahould  be  inniwt^  The  adequacy 
at  Inaerting  a  reallocation  provision  should 
be  considered.  The  adequacy  of  the  amount 
of  the  Vsderal  matching  share  should  be 
evaluated. 

LOW-BBMT  PUBLIC   HOTTSim 

I.  Three  faotora  are  preaent: 

1.  Oontraota  for  additional  unlta  for  any 
one  ataU  may  not  exceed  15  percent  ot  the 
aggregate  amount  not  already  guaranteed 
under  contracta  on  June  80.  1B81.  However, 
under  an  amendment  I  offered  In  1866  which 
waa  adopted,  unuaed  funds  may  be  pooled 
and  reallocated  to  Statea  which  have  uaed 
their  maTimufn  of  IB  percent. 

2.  There  la  an  admlnlatratlve  uppar  limit 
(on  aUowabla  coat  of  cooatruotlon)  a<  $20,- 
000  per  unit  (consisting  of  4.3  rooms). 

S.  Administratively  there  U  a  fonn  of 
matching  In  that  the  Federal  oontrlbutloii 
cannot  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  the  »"nurt 
yield,  at  the  applicable  going  Federal  rate 
plus  a  percent,  upon  the  development  or 
acquisition  coet  of  th.)  project  involved,  and 
la  for  a  maximum  period  of  40  years. 

n.  Compared  to  Its  population  share  In 
lOM  of  9.4  percent.  New  York  received  10 
percent  In  10«4,  or  «S2.4ai.9ai  out  of  9839,- 
Sia.MM:  and  IS  percent  In  1968,  or  •51,904,- 

08a  out  at  •s48.oa7,ais. 

zn.  "nils  comparee  with: 

Alabama,  which  with  1.8  percent  of  total 
populaUon.  received  8.7  percent  or  813,511.- 
664  In  1964; 

New  Jersey,  which  with  3.5  percent  of  total 
poptilatlon.  received  6.3  percent  or  831.- 
068.635  in  1964: 

nilnots.  which  with  0.8  percent  oC  total 
poi>uUtlon.  received  8J  percent  or  838,883,- 
891  In  1968. 

XV.  Aa  a  maaiure  of  the  addltiooal  need 
In  Naw  Tack  State,  State  authorltlas  aatl- 
mate  that  In  New  York  City  alone  300,000 
famlllaa  Uve  in  subatandard  dwellbiga.  At 
preaent  7,000  new  unlta  are  being  oon- 
atructed  In  New  York  City  annually.    The 


at 

woold 

Ucnal  8860  million  per  year, 
aaaoont  axpenaad  tat  the  • 


tS^OOO  artdmonal  vmXU 
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AdmtalBtrattvely  the  fmda  «•  aU». 
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V.  The  aaaae  oonaidsratlaaa  apfdy  In  thla 
caae  aa  m  the  caae  at  urban  renewal;  the 
upper  Ihaltatlan  ahoold  be  ellmlnatod  and 
the  adequacy  ot  the  reallooatkm  provlaloa 
evaluated.  The  gM.OOO  Umlt  per  unit  on 
oce*  of  canatroBtion  should  be  carefully  re- 
viewed to  determine  Ita  adequacy  In  high 
cooatructlon  cost  urban  oentera,  toward 
wlileh  thla  program  waa  intended  to  be  di- 
rected. In  addition,  the  Federal  share  of 
coata  ahould  be  evaluated  to  detarmlne 
whether  the  major  urban  centers  are  being 
TtlmTtmtnstri  agiitnrt  because  of  eonalder- 
ahly  higher  coata  of  both  borrowing  and  con- 
atruotlan. 


I.  All  three  factora  are  preeent: 

1.  An  appcrtloBmmt  formuU  giving  the 
Admlnlatratcr  authority  to  asseea  urgency  of 
need  and  feasltHllty. 

a.  A  nuudnram  hmltatlcn  of  not  more  than 
13  H  percent  of  the  funds  expended  in  any 
one  State.  Howevw,  the  Administrator  may 
expend  additional  8100  mllUon  In  Statea 
where  more  than  two-thlrda  of  the  ma.x1mum 
has  been  obligated. 

3.  Variable  matching:  generally,  two-third* 
Federal,  but  three-fourth*  Federal  m  com- 
munltlee  with  population  under  50,000  or  In 
coountinltlee  with  population  under  150,000 
which  are  designated  as  redevelopment  area*. 

n.  Compared  to  its  population  share  in 
1964  of  9.4  percent.  New  York  received  13  Vi 
percent  or  837.489,178  out  of  8311,913,510: 
in  1968,  New  York  received  13  H  percent  or 
894,844.687  out  of  8391,658,771. 

m.  Thla  comparee  with: 

Arkanaaa.  which  with  1  percent  of  total 
populatkm,  received  3.5  percent,  or  86,363,- 
808,  In  1964; 

Pwmaylvanla,  which  with  6  percent  of  total 
population,  received  13.7  percent,  or  $30,973,- 
974.  In  1964; 

Connecticut,  which  with  1.4  percent  of 
total  population,  received  7.4  percent,  or 
881.788,198.  In  1968. 

Mssearhtiaens,  which  with  3.8  percent  of 
total  population,  received  8.3  percent,  or 
838.779,168,  in  1966. 

IV.  New  York  authorities  estimate  that  the 
entire  alloeatlon  for  the  State  would  not  even 
be  adeq\iat*  for  New  York  City  alone,  much 
leaa  for  the  entire  State.  In  fleoal  year  1964. 
New  York  City  received  810  million  and  In. 
flacal  year  1965,  816  million.  For  flacal  year 
1966  through  1969.  New  York  City  1*  seeking 
10  percent  of  the  81.9  billion  authoriaed,  cr 
8390  mllUon  and  needs  8300  million  more. 

V.  Clearly  the  13)4 -percent  maximum  limi- 
tation Is  luueaUatlc  and  should  be  repealed. 
The  authority  to  exceed  the  limitation  now 
In  the  act  should  be  evaluated  to  determine 
why  It  has  not  been  effective  in  reflecting 
New  York's  obviously  disproportionate  need. 
Til*  limitation  now  built  into  the  act  re- 
flect* congreealonal  acoeptance  of  the  fact 
that  urban  centers  have  need*  for  renewal 
which  Bvreed  any  one  State's  populstlcn 
atmre.  But  the  amount  of  the  llmltatkm 
fall*  to  reflect  the  degree  to  which  thla  la 
true.  It  miiat  be  considered  that,  aa  of  the 
1960  census,  only  9  States  have  8  or  mora 
cities  with  popiilatlons  of  more  than  100,- 
000:  one  has  14;  one,  11;  two.  8;  two,  6;  and 
three,  5.  In  theee  68  cltlea  are  crowded  some 
15.8  percent  of  the  Nation's  population. 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  elimi- 
nating the  discrepancy  In  mufewhing  tog 
■nailer  dtiea. 

An  pocxTTnoir 

L  AH  three  f  acton  are  preaent  ngard- 
Ing  ocmtrol  program  grants,  which  v«r«  in- 
augurated In  flacal  year  1968: 

1.  An  allocation  formula  Hating  as  criteria, 
population,  the  extent  of  the  actual  or  po- 
tential air  pollution  problem,  and  <*"tTii:lBl 


8.  A  luaalmiMa  ■>alMlni  y  llmltatkm  on  each 
State  at  UVfc  paaaent  of  avaUaUe  fonda. 

8.  Federal  matahli^  up  to  twe-thlida.  ex- 
cept up  to  thraa-fowrtha  in  the  caae  of  Intar- 
nnmldpal  cr  Interatate  agendea.  Adminis- 
trative the  fuU  two-thltds  or  three-fourths 
is  granted  unleea  it  ta  not  requeated. 

n.  Compared  to  Ita  population  ahaze  In 
1864  of  9.4  percent.  New  York  received  13^^ 
percent  In  1866.  or  8633,600  out  of  a  nation- 
wide 84.180,000. 

HI.  This  comparee  with: 

Alabama,  which  with  1.8  percent  of  total 
population,  received  8.8  percent,  or  8160,000, 
in  1966; 

New  Jersey,  which  with  3J1  percent  of  total 
population,  received  6  percent,  or  8350,000, 
tn  1966; 

Ariaona.  wAiloh  with  OJ  percent  of  total 
p(H>ulatlon.  received  Sa  percent,  or  8130.000. 
in  1066. 

IV.  As  a  measure  of  additional  need.  New 
York  State  authorities  estimate  that  an 
amount  two  to  three  times  greater  than 
that  granted  would  have  been  applied  for, 
had  the  lav^-percent  limitation  not  been  in 
effect.  In  dollar  terms  this  would  have 
amounted  to  an  »^HiHrtn«i  8633,600  to 
81.045,000. 

V.  In  view  of  the  disproportion  of  New 
York's  metropolitan  needs,  at  least  the  ll^- 
percent  limitation  should  be  repealed. 
wATi»  voLLurmx  (WAvni  mMtraatn  wean 

I.  All  three  factors  are  preeent: 

1.  An  allocation  formula  beginning  in  fis- 
cal year  1966  which  allots  the  first  1100  mil- 
lion appropriated  60  percent  on  a  popula- 
tion basis  and  60  percent  on  the  basis  of 
the  inverse  ratio  of  per  capita  income;  the 
b«^ance  (860  million  each  for  fiscal  year 
1966  and  1967)  on  the  basis  of  population 
alone.  There  la  a  reallocatlcm  provision  for 
unused  funds;  and  a  provision  increasing 
granta  by  10  percent  if  certified  as  conform- 
ing to  a  oomiM^benalve  plan  for  a  metropoli- 
tan area. 

3.  A  type  of  minimum  distribution  to 
smaller  communities,  which  requires  that  at 
least  half  the  first  8100  million  appropriated 
annually  must  be  used  for  munlcipaHtles  of 
135,000  or  less  population; 

3.  A  matching  requirement,  the  Federal 
ahare  not  exceeding  30  percent  of  a  project 
or  81.3  million,  whichever  is  smaller,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  project  which  serves  more 
than  one  municipality,  where  the  fixed  limit 
Is  M-S  million. 

H.  Compared  to  Ita  population  share  in 
1964  of  0.4  percent.  New  Tork  received  7 
percent  In  1064,  or  84,686.034  out  of  a  na- 
tionwide 866,433,403;  In  1965  New  Tork  re- 
ceived 6.4  percent,  or  83,769,384  out  of  868,- 
755,014. 

m.  Thla  eomptnt  with: 

Oeorgla,  which  with  3.3  percent  of  total 
population,  received  3.8  percent  or  83,186.- 
349  in  1864; 

Arkansas,  which  with  1  percent  of  total 
population,  received  1.8  percent,  cr  81.171.- 
873  m  1064;  and 

Louisiana,  vrhlch  with  1.8  percent  of  to- 
tal population,  received  3.6  percent,  cr 
81.816,883  in  1968. 

rv.  Aa  a  measure  cf  additional  need  In 
New  York  State.  State  authcritiee  estimate 
that  865.8  million  waa  actuaUy  spent  in 
1964  for  this  purpose,  within  the  State,  more 
than  860  mUllon  of  it  from  non-Federal 
sources.  850.8  mllllcn  was  spent  in  1966, 
more  than  847  mlllioB  from  non-Federal 
aouroea.  tn  addlticn.  New  York  State  has 
ecnmitted  Itarif  to  a  817  biUlon  program 
for  1967  throti^  1973,  involving  a  projected 
State  and  local  effort  of  811  bUUon;  yet  the 
Federal  80  percent  cannot  be  met  under 
the  preeent  allocation  factora. 


V.  At  laaat  two  of  the  threw  taetora  are 
djitorted  and  ahould  be  amandad: 

1.  The  allocation  formula  all^^tly  redueea 
tiM  negative  effect  of  the  per  capita  In- 
oMs*  factor  by  applying  the  latter  only  to 
50  percent  cf  the  Federal  funds,  and,  aa 
unended  in  1966,  only  to  60  percent  of  the 
tat  $100  million.  What  has  been  said  above 
(bout  subatltutlng  for  the  per  capita  income 
factor  remains  basically  valid,  however,  par- 
tieularly  in  view  of  the  discrepancy  In  per- 
es&tage  of  funds  related  to  population  in  a 
program  which  clearly  Is  affected  by  density 
of  population.  In  addition,  tihe  fact  that 
10  much  mixe  than  the  70  pertant  expected 
to  be  spent  by  the  States  is  spent  by  New 
Tork  State,  Is  an  index  to  the  need,  which 
rill  clearly  be  severely  aggravated  in  the  next 
6-ysar  period. 

1  roT  the  reasons  stated  In  (1) ,  the  mlnl- 
onim  distribution  factor  should  be  repealed. 

i.  For  the  reasons  stated  in  (1),  the  81.3 
nlUlon  limitation  should  be  repealed,  since 
It  discriminates  against  larger  cltlea  with 
used  for  larger  facllltiee;  and  t2ie  30  to  70 
pwcent  matohlng  requirementa  should  be 
nevaluated. 

UBXAKT  SXaVICKS  AMD  CONSnuCTIOir 

1  All  three  factors  are  preeent: 

1.  An  allotment  f<vm\ila  baasd  on  popula- 
tion. 

X  A  minimum  allotment  to  each  State  of 
IIOO.OOO  under  title  I,  library  services;  a  mln- 
baum  of  880,000  imder  title  n,  library  con- 
itmctlon. 

8.  A  variable  matching  requirement  ha- 
teeen  33^  and  66^  percent  baaed  on  the 
tnTstse  of  per  capita  Income. 

IL  Compared  to  Ito  population  share  in 
1M4  cf  0.4  percent.  New  York  reoelved  8  per- 
cent in  1964,  or  8370,848  out  of  87.443,587: 
tod  6  percent  In  1965,  or  81,566.013  out  of 
tX.l  10.086. 

m.  This  comparee  with: 

Worth  Carolina,  which  with  38  percent  of 
total  peculation,  received  4.3  percent  cr 
tS0»,7O3  in  1964; 

Kentucky  which  with  1.7  pensent  of  total 
population,  received  3.7  percent,  or  8304,894 
In  1964; 

Maryland  whiai  with  1.8  percent  of  total 
populaUon,  received  3.3  percent,  or  $603,638 
in  1068; 

Rhode  Island,  which  with  0J5  percent  of 
total  population,  received  l.l  percent  or 
mtfiOri  in  1965. 

IV.  As  a  measure  of  the  additional  need  In 
New  Tork  State,  State  authorities  estimate 
tliat  at  preeent  rates  of  planning  the  State 
could  use  an  additional  Federal  payment  of 
•t  least  $9  million,  consisting  of  $4  million 
lor  services  and  $6  milUon  for  construction. 

^-  The  disproportion  should  be  reduced 
oy: 

J.  Reducing  or  eliminating  the  minimum 
»llotment  to  each  State  under  both  titles 
««  this  factor  Immediately  withdraws 
"«n  the  poeslbUity  of  aUotment  to  New  York 
«  any  basis  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  of  fimda.  or  approximately  $8.8 
aaUon  out  <rf  836.1  mUUon  In  1966. 

»•  The  vartable  matohlng  l«qulrement 
■ould  be  repealed  and  a  fixed  matching  re- 
<P»lrwnent  substituted. 

■*«KNTAaT  AND  SCCOIfDAKT  KDtTCATIOH  ACT 

I-  Title  I,  aid  to  local  school  dlstricte  for 
•P«clai  educational  programs  in  areas  having 
w«n  concentraOon  of  children  ot  low-lnoonw 
lamuieB.  contains  only  one  factor,  an  al- 
™<»tlon  formula  using  the  pdpulation  of 
i,Jl  ""y**''"^'''  children  in  families  with 
™«ne8  of  less  than  83,000  per  year  (1960 
°J«ro«)  and  those  in  families  Wtth  income* 
wwe  $3,000  from  the  aid  to  dependent 
?*wren  program  under  tlUe  IV  of  the  Social 
*««rtty  Act  (1962  data). 

TlUe  n,  school  library  resouK»i  textbooka. 
tt.!?^.  instructional  maten$lB.  contain* 
■"  auocation  formuU  based  xqxin  the  p<^m- 
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lattoa  of  ddldren  enroOad  in  publle  "vi 
prlwHte  elementary  uad  aaoondary  aoboola. 

Title  m,  supplementary  educational 
centers  and  servlcea.  fmrtalns  an  allocation 
formula,  ona^uOf  baasd  upon  the  popola- 
tlon  of  children  agad  6  to  17  on  Jnly  l,  1968, 
and  one-half  based  upon  the  total  popola- 
tlon  on  that  date.  But  It  alao  wn^tJt'tM  a 
minimum  amount  cf  8300,000  for  ea^  State. 

Title  V.  strengthening  State  departmenta 
at  education,  contains  an  fUlocatlon  formula 
iMued  upon  school  population  in  the  fan  ot 
1964.  But  it  also  contains  a  minimum 
amount  of  8100,000  for  each  State  and, 
beginning  in  flacal  year  1968  there  wlU  be  a 
variable  matching  requirement  of  between 
80  and  66  %  percent,  depending  upon  the 
inveree  of  per  c^ilta  InoonM. 

n.  Compared  to  Ite  p(q>ulAtlon  share  in 
1964  of  9.4  percent.  New  York  was  ^ii«v^vt^>tf 
out  of  authorimtions  for  fiscal  year  1966: 

Title  I:  9.4  percent  or  8109,639348  out  of 
81.163.040>10; 

Title  n:  6Ja  percent  or  883  million  out  at 
8100  mllUon; 

Title  m:  5.8  percent,  or  86.8  minion  oxit  of 
$100  mlUlon; 

•ntle  V:  3.1  percent,  or  8784,668  out  of  836 
ralUlon. 

m.  The  title  I  share  compares  with: 

North  Carolina,  which  with  3.6  percent  of 
total  population,  was  allocated  4.6  percent 
on  $52,896,063; 

ArkansM,  which  with  1  i>ercent  of  total 
populatloq^was  aUocated  13  percent  on 
832,600,031;^ 

Louisiana,  which  with  1.8  percent  of  total 
population,  waa  aUocated  S3  percent  aa 
888,344331. 

IV.  As  a  measure  of  need.  New  York  State 
authorities  estimate  »dd«tlf>nal  require- 
menta, based  upon  applications  received  to 
date,  aa  follows  for  each  of  these  titles: 

Title  I:  60  percent  more,  or  8643  mllUon; 
"ntle  n:  816  to  890  mlUlon; 
Title  m:  at  least  $7  mUUon. 

V.  WhUe  aUocatlon  under  this  act  Is 
more  closely  related  to  population  than  un- 
der moot  others,  ita  allocation  provisions 
nonetheless  should  be  amended : 

TlUe  I:  I  sought  a  higher  Income  figure 
than  $2,000,  wrhlch  Is  substantially  below 
the  poverty  Une  of  $3,000  established  for 
the  antlpoverty  progi-am  and  which  clearly 
discriminates  against  the  major  urban  cen- 
ters. Although  New  York's  allocation 
equaU  ita  total  population  share,  this  is 
a  prime  example  in  which  the  problems  of 
density  of  peculation  and  the  increased 
burden  imposed  upon  the  disadvantaged 
as  a  result  of  density  should  result  In  a 
higher  percentage  for  such  areas  than  pop- 
\Uatton  alone  would  warrant.  In  view  of 
the  disproportion  of  need,  the  delegation 
should  support  amendment  of  title  I  to 
achieve  a  higher  standard  than  $2,000  of 
income.  It  should  also  Implement  Com- 
missioner Allen's  request  in  his  letter  to  the 
delegation  dated  December  27,  1965.  for 
amendmente  ( 1 )  requiring  more  recent  data 
than  the  1880  census  and  (3)  authorizing 
the  reaUocatlon  of  funds  not  used  in  some 
school  dlstricta  to  those  whose  needs  have 
not  been  met  fully.  ReaUocatlon  provisions 
already  exist  in  UUes  n  and  V.  Commis- 
sioner AUen  suggested  that  the  reallocation 
be  based  upon  the  proportion  of  each  dis- 
trict's Btudenta  from  famlUea  receiving  aid 
to  dependent  chUdren. 

Title  EC:  The  State  authorities  contend 
that  even  a  pure  popiUation  standard  la 
unfair  to  New  York  because  of  the  critical 
need  in  large  cities.  The  delegation  should 
consider  an  alternative  which  woixld  streia 
thoee  areas,  perhaps  a  tlUe  I-type  formula, 
amended  as  recommended  above.  Since  a 
reallocation  provision  already  exlsta  In  this 
title.  Ita  adequacy  for  meeting  New  York's 
needs  shoiUd  be  evaluated. 


Title  m:  Tha  8380300  Bdnimqm  ahoold 
be  radnoed  or  eliminated. 

Title  V:  The  $100,000  mHHi.,,.-^  ahould 
be  reduced  or  eliminated,  and  the  variable 
matching  dMuld  be  repliacad  with  »  fixed 
matching  requirement. 

XDUCATrOHAI,    T^}JKVX8IOir    COWWKU1.T1UW 

I.  There  U  no  atatutory  aUocatlon  for- 
mula, but  the  act  Impoees  a  $1  mUUc«  max- 
imum on  the  aggregate  funds  granted  within 
a  State  over  the  5-year  period  of  the  pro- 
gram. There  is  also  a  maf/rhi^g  require- 
ment, the  Federal  share  totaling  60  percent 
of  project  coet  plus  36  percent  of  the  cost  of 
any  educational  TV  broadcasting  fttrlUtlaa 
owned  by  the  appUcant.  Admlnlatratively 
these  two  factors  have  been  combined  Into 
an  aUocatlon  formula  which  considers  popu- 
lation relative  to  area,  but  with  an  upper 
limit  of  $1  miUlon  and  a  lower  limit  of 
8300,000,  which  U  taken  to  represent  the  ap- 
proximate Federal  ahare  of  a  major  broad- 
cast faculty. 

n.  Compared  to  ita  popxUation  share  In 
1864  of  8.4  percent.  New  York  wlU  receive  over 
the  e-year  period  83  percent,  or  81  mllUon 
out  of  830,001,130. 

m.  This  compares  with: 

Maine,  which  with  0.8  percent  of  total 
population,  wiU  receive  over  the  6-year  period 
1  percent,  on  8300,000; 

Montana,  which  with  0.4  percent  of  total 
popuUtlon,  WlU  receive  over  the  6-year  period 
33  percent,  on  $766,460. 

rv.  As  a  meaaure  of  additional  need,  the 
New  York  authorities  iised  their  twa^m^^i 
aUocatlon  In  the  first  half  ot  the  flrst  flacal 
year  under  the  program  and  eatlmate  tha 
need  for  flrst  an  additional  $600,000  by  the 
end  ot  flscal  year  1866. 

V.  In  view  of  the  strain  on  classroom  qiace 
in  urban  areas  and  the  reaiUtlng  need  for 
other  techniques  such  as  educational  TV,  the 
$1  miUlon  maximum  should  be  repealed,  or 
at  least  a  reallocation  provision  for  unuaed 
aUotmenU  ahould  be  provided  and  the  $300,- 
000  minimum  should  be  eliminated. 

NATIONM.    merKNaS    SDtrCATIOIf    ACT 

I.  AU  three  factors  are  present  in  title  rrr, 
public  school  labcH^tory  equipment  and  ma- 
terials for  science,  math,  and  modem  for- 
eign languages: 

1.  An  allocation  formula  under  vrhlch  86 
percent  of  the  funds  are  distributed  accord- 
ing to  school -age  population  and  the  inverse 
ratio  of  income  per  school-age  chUd;  the 
Utter  Is  limited  to  a  range  of  66%  to  33^4- 

2.  Oranto  for  supervision  and  administra- 
tion are  a  minimum  of  $20,000  per  State. 

3.  50-60  matohlng  requirement. 

AU  three  factors  are  present  in  title  V-A. 
guidance,  counseling,  and  testing: 

1.  School-age  population. 

2.  But  a  minimum  allotment  of  850,000  to 
each  State. 

8.  And  50-50  matohlng. 
Two  factors  are  present  In  title  X  Im- 
provement of  statistical  services: 

3.  No  State  may  receive  more  than  $50,000. 
8.  6O-60  matohlng. 

H.  Compared  to  Ito  population  share  In 
1864  of  8.4  percent.  New  York  received  7 
percent  in  1864  under  aU  NT3EA  titles,  or 
$6,017,862  out  of  a  luitlonwide  $84,214,013; 
In  1866  New  York  received  6  percent,  or 
$3,828,867  out  of  $80,703,642.  In  1966  New 
York  received  63  percent  under  title  HI 
alone,  or  $3363330  out  of  $60,186,868;  83 
percent  under  title  V-A  alone,  or  8677.800 
out  of  817358378;  and  23  percent  under 
title  X,  or  the  maTinnnw,  $50300,  out  of 
81.713,416. 

m.  Tills  compares  with  overall  National 
Defense  Education  Act  allocations: 

Colorado,  which  with  1  percent  of  total 
populaUon.  received  23  percent  or  81,778370, 
in  1866; 

Oeorgla,  which  with  33  percent  ot  total 
popuUUon,  received  33  percent,  or  $8,066337, 
in  1966; 
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Morth  CuttllJM,  whleta  wlUi  341  p«ro«nt  of 
total  popuUtlon,  rwoelTMl  4J  percent,  or 
»3.3M,aa6.  in  1008. 

IV.  A*  a  maMur*  of  th«  Mtdltlon*!  n«6d. 
New  York  State  autborltlee  eettnutto  tluit 
for  tlUe  m  In  1968  ■ome  $1.5  million  will  be 
neceaeary  abore  the  Federal  sliare  to  match 
tbe  requeaU  of  New  Tork  acbools;  an  addi- 
tional 11.438.000  could  be  utilised  under 
Utle  V-A;  and  an  additional  #140,000  U 
needed  under  title  X. 

V.  In  Tlew  of  tbe  dlaproportione,  the  fol- 
lowing amendment*  ahould  be  made: 

TlUeni: 

1.  Tbe  factor  of  Inoome  per  echool-ace 
child  ahould  be  eliminated; 

a.  ConalderaUon  ahould  be  given  to  elimi- 
nating the  $30,000  minimum; 

S.  The  adequacy  of  the  matching  require- 
ment ahould  be  studied. 

TlUe  V-A: 

a.  The  minimum  allotment  of  $60,000 
ahould  be  eliminated; 

8.  The  adeqxiacy  of  the  matching  require- 
ment ahould  be  atudled. 

TlUe  X: 

9.  The  $80,000  maTtmum  ahould  be  In- 
eraaaed  to  $aoo,000; 

8.  The  matching  requirement  should  be 
eliminated. 

MAntUTAI.    AlfS    CHnj>    HXALTH    BBIVICIS 

Z.  Three  factors  are  present: 

1  and  a.  An  allocation  formula  which  spllta 
the  funds  Into  two  equal  parts,  fund  A  and 
fund  B.  rrom  fund  A  each  State  receives 
$70,000  plus  a  portion  of  the  remainder  baaed 
upon  the  ratio  of  Uve  births  in  the  State  to 
thoae  In  the  Nation.  Prom  fund  B,  36  per- 
cent Is  for  regional  or  national  special  proj- 
ecta  on  a  project  basis.  Tbe  remainder  U 
apportioned  on  a  per  capita  income  and  live 
iiirth  basis,  with  a  minimum  of  $86,000  to 
each  State.  Here  tbe  Uve  birth  criterion  U 
weighted  so  that  each  rural  birth  is  given 
twice  the  weight  of  an  urban  birth. 

8.  Oranto  from  fund  A  require  equal 
matching;  matching  is  not  required 
for  formula  granta  from  fund  B. 

n.  Compared  to  Ita  population  share  in 
19«4  of  8.4  percent.  New  York  received  6  per- 
cent In  1864,  or  $1,374,033  out  of  a  naUon- 
wlde  $37,348,663;  In  1866  New  Tork  received 
8  percent,  or  $1,604,163.  out  of  $31,848,868. 

m.  This  compares  with: 

North  Carolina,  which  with  2.6  percent  of 
total  p<9ulaUon,  received  3.6  percent  or 
$80SMO.  in  1864: 

VirghJa.  which  with  3.8  percent  of  total 
popuUtion,  received  S.4  percent,  or  $930,073 
In  1864: 

Alabama,  which  with  1.8  i>ercent  of  total 
population,  received  3.6  percent,  or  $890,076. 
In  1866. 

IV.  As  a  measure  of  addlUonal  need.  New 
Tork  Stata  authorities  estimate  that  an  addi- 
tional $1,138,836  could  have  been  used,  on  a 
straight  populaUon  basis.  In  1864.  and  an 
additional  $1,031,188  In  1866. 

V.  m  view  of  the  dlsprop<»^ons  and  mag- 
nitude of  additional  need,  the  allocaUon 
formula  should  be  amended  for  both  fund  A 
and  fund  B  so  that  the  iwinimum  amounU  of 
$70,000  and  $86,000.  respectively,  for  each 
Btata  are  eliminated.  And  even  more  impor- 
tant, the  welfl^ting  of  rural  births  at  twice 
urban  births  should  be  repealed. 

BtntTAI.  HKALTR  COMMUNITY   ill  I II  M 

Z.  All  three  factors  are  preeent: 

1.  By  administrative  determination,  an  al- 
locatloo  formula  for  80  percent  of  the  funds 
velgbta  population  with  per  capita  Income; 
tbe  balance  of  the  funds  are  distributed  on  a 
■traight  populaUon  basia; 

X  A  minimum  grant  for  each  State,  admln- 
latraUvaly  set  at  $86,000  for  1883,  and  at 
$115,000  for  1088: 

8.  50-60  m*t«».<wj  required. 

n.  Oompared  to  ita  populaUon  share  in 
iM*  of  8.4  paroent.  Mew  Tork  received  7  per- 


cent in  I0«4,  or  $705,118  out  of  $0,687,661: 
and  7  percent  in  1985,  or  $778,583  out  of 
$11,083,781. 

m.  Thla  cMnparea  with: 

Bhode  Island,  which  with  OA  percent  of 
total  population,  received  1.1  percent  or 
$108,433  in  1884; 

New  llezloo.  which  with  0.6  percent  of 
total  population,  received  1  percent  or  $116,- 
414  In  1886; 

Mlaalaslppl,  which  with  1.3  percent  of  total 
poptilaUon,  received  1.4  percent,  or  $137,768 
in  1884; 

Nevada,  which  with  0.3  percent  of  total 
popuUUon,  received  0.8  percent  or  $88,766  in 
1885. 

TV.  As  a  measure  of  the  State's  need.  New 
Tork  authorities  estlmata  that  they  receive 
annually  applications  for  more  than  four 
Umee  the  amount  of  the  Stata's  aUocation. 
moat  of  which  wo\ild  be  approved  if  the  f unda 
were  available.  For  1864  this  would  have 
amounted  to  approximately  $3.8  million;  for 
1866  approximately  $3.1  million. 

V.  1.  Olven  the  disproportions  and  the 
meastire  of  need,  the  per  capita  Income  fac- 
tor should  be  eliminated.  The  act  Itself  re- 
qulree  the  Suregon  General  to  consider  popu- 
laUon, the  extent  of  the  mental  health  prob- 
lem, and  the  financial  need  of  the  reepectlve 
States.  Administratively  he  has  applied  per 
capita  income  to  30  percent  of  the  funde  to 
satisfy  the  financial  need  criterion.  Thus 
the  act  should  be  amended  to  remove  fi- 
nancial needs  as  a  criterion  in  order  to  ellml- 
nata  the  per  capita  income  factor. 

a.  The  minimum  grant  i)er  State  should 
be  eliminated  in  view  of  ita  relatively  high 
amount  in  proportion  to  the  total  funds 
available  under  this  program. 

3.  The  adequacy  of  the  matching  reqiilre- 
ment  should  be  considered. 

COMMUNITT     HXALTH     SBIVICXS,    VAMnCXTLAMLT 
warn  THS   CHBONICAIXT    nj.   AND   ACID 

I.  All  three  factors  are  preeent  in  granta 
to  States: 

1.  A  discretionary  allocation  formula  bas- 
ing program  need  on  the  criteria  of  popula- 
tion and  fiscal  capacity  as  reflected  by  per 
capita  Income.  Administratively  40  percent 
of  the  funds  is  allotted  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
laUon, weighted  by  the  reciprocal  of  State  per 
capita  income. 

3.  AdmlnlstraUvely  a  minimum  allotment 
has  been  established,  for  fiscal  year  1863  it 
was  $40,000  per  State. 

S.  Matching  of  66%  percent  Federal,  33% 
percent  State  obtained  tbro\igh  fiscal  year 
1866;  thereafter  It  became  60-60.  None  of 
the  factors  apply  to  granta  to  nonprofit 
agencies. 

n.  Compcovd  to  Ita  population  share  in 
1884  of  8.4  percent.  New  Tcwk  received  10 
percent  in  1864,  or  $3,449,464  out  of  $33,066,- 
604;  and  8.4  percent  in  1966,  or  $3,608,836 
out  of  $32,087,086. 

m.  This  compares  with: 

lilsslsstppl.  which  with  1.2  percent  of  total 
populaUon,  received  1.4  percent,  or  $338,813 
in  1884; 

Weet  Virginia,  which  with  0.8  percent  of 
total  population,  received  1.6  percent,  or 
$348,819  in  1964; 

Oklahoma,  which  with  1.3  percent  of  total 
pc^ulaUon,  received  1.6  percent  or  $630,408 
in  1866. 

IV.  As  a  measure  of  addlUonal  need.  New 
Tork  Stata  authorlUea  estimate  that  on  a 
populaUon  basis  New  Tork  needed  an  addl- 
Uonal $366,800  in  1864,  an  addlUonal  $323.- 
360  In  1966,  and  needs  an  addlUonal  $337,600 
in  1866. 

V.  In  view  of  the  dlapr(^>ortlons,  the  per 
capita  income  factor  should  be  eliminated 
from  tbe  aUocatlon  formula,  the  desirability 
of  the  minUiMun  allotment  should  be  evalu- 
ated, and  the  Adequacy  of  the  matching  re- 
quirement shouuiNbe  considered. 
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CANCKB  DIMONBTaATTOK  AND  OONTEOL 

I.  All  three  factors  are  preeent : 

1.  The  statutory  aUocaUon  formula  aotc 
Iflea  populaUon,  cancer  mortaUty  and  d» 
c^lta  Income.  Administratively  60  percem 
of  the  fund  U  aUotted  on  the  basU  ot  tl» 
extent  of  the  cancer  problem  as  measured 
by  mortality  from  cancer  (using  a  S-yesr 
average)  and  the  inverse  of  populatim 
density. 

3.  AdmlnlstraUvely  each  State  receives  s 
minimum  grant  of  $26,000  or  26  cents  dm 
capita,  whichever  U  less. 

3.  Matching  60--60  percent,  except  for 
demonatraUon  granta,  which  require  m 
matching. 

n.  Compared  to  ita  populaUon  shart  In 
1964  of  9.4  percent.  New  Tork  received  t 
percent  In  1964,  or  $267,890  out  of  13  39i  Sfg. 
and  8  percent  in  1966,  or  $270,900  out  i^ 
$3,366,394. 

m.  ThU  compares  with: 

South  Carolina,  which  with  1.3  percent  of 
total  iwpulatlon,  received  1.7  percent  or 
$67,691  in  1964; 

Mississippi,  which  with  1 J  percent  of  total 
population,  received  1.8  percent,  or  $64 196  In 
1964; 

Arkansas,  which  with  1  percent  of  total 
population,  received  1.4  percent,  or  $47^03. 

IV.  As  a  measure  of  the  additional  need, 
New  York  State  authorlUes  estimate  that  on 
a  populaUon  basis  New  Tork  required  ta 
addlUonal  $60,100  in  1864.  an  addiacnsl 
$47,600  In  1966,  and  requires  an  addltionsl 
$40,400  In  1966. 

V.  In  view  of  the  disproportion,  the  per 
capita  factor  should  be  eliminated;  the  mini- 
mvmi  ahould  be  eliminated;  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  matebing  requirement  should 
be  reconsidered. 

RKABT  DISXASZ  CONTROL 

I.  Two  factors  are  present: 

1.  An  allocation  by  statute  listing  as  cri- 
teria population  and  i>er  capita  income. 
Administratively  38  percent  of  the  fiuik  Is 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  60  cents  per  capita 
for  the  first  100,000  population,  or  fraction 
thereof,  and  62  percent  Is  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  population  weighted  by  per  capita 
income. 

3.  Fifty-fifty  matching. 

n.  Compared  to  ita  populaUon  share  In 
1864  of  8.4  percent,  New  York  received  6  per- 
cent In  1964,  or  $396,606  out  of  $6,109,733; 
and  5.6  percent  In  1986,  or  $364,100  out  of 
$6,276,638. 

TH.  This  compares  with: 

Colorado,  which  with  1  percent  of  total 
popuUtlon.  received  IJO  percent  or  $114.9(8 
in  1064; 

Mississippi,  which  with  1.3  percent  of  total 
population,  received  2.4  percent  or  $148,926 
in  1864; 

South  Carolina,  which  with  IS  percent  ot 
total  population,  received  2.3  percent  or 
$133,400. 

rv.  Aa  a  measure  of  additional  need.  New 
Tork  State  authorlUes  estimate  that  on  a 
population  basis  New  Tork  required  an  sd- 
dlUonal  $383,300  in  1864.  an  addlUonal 
$373,800  In  1886,  and  requires  an  additional 
$376,600  In  1966. 

V.  In  view  of  the  dlsproporUon,  the  allo- 
caUon formula  should  be  amended  to  elimi- 
nate tbe  per  capita  Inoome  factor;  and  the 
adequacy  of  tbe  matebing  requirement 
ahould  be  reevaluated. 

OXNBUL    RXALTH     (OOMMTTmTT    HXALTH   PIAC- 
TXCX    AND    KXSXAXCB) 

I.  Two  factors  are  preeent: 

1.  The  statute  speclflea  aa  criteria  of  gen- 
eral health  need,  populaUon.  financial  need, 
and  extent  of  the  health  problem  in  the  varl- 
oua  Statea.  AdmlnlstraUvely,  96  percent  of 
the  funda  are  allotted  on  the  baals  of  popu- 
laUon weighted  by  the  Inveraa  per  capita  in- 
caota;  and  6  percent  on  tha  baais  of  the  ex- 
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tant  of  tha  health  problem  $*  meaaured  by 
U)«  weighted  Inverae  of  population  density. 

3.  Equal  matebing  la  requUad. 

n.  Compeired  to  Ita  populKtloa  share  in 
1984  of  9.4  percent,  New  Tttk  received  6 
percent  In  1964.  or  $883,618  out  of  $16,388, 
ai:  and  4  percent  in  1888,  or  $670,700  out  of 
I1U43.001. 

m.  This  compares  with: 

Texas,  which  with  6.4  percent  of  total 
populaUon.  received  5.2  perc^at.  or  $797,811 

in  IBM; 

Iflssisslppi,  which  with  1.2  toercent  of  total 
populaUon.  received  2.1  percent  or  $316,548 
in  1964:  and  IJO  percent,  or  $(11,479  In  1966; 
South  Carolina,  which  with  1.3  percent  of 
total  populaUon,  received  IB  percent,  or 
1107,169  In  1966. 

IV.  In  view  of  the  dlsproporUon,  the  allo- 
etiion  formula  should  be  amended  to  elimi- 
nate the  per  capita  income  factor.  It  is  note- 
worthy that,  as  a  measure  of  special  health 
problenu,  tbe  Dq>artment  of  Sealth,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  Itself  selected  density 
of  popxilaUon  as  the  index,  but  has  used  it  in 
HScUy  the  reverse  of  Ita  slgntflcance  by  giv- 
ing tht  largest  shares  to  the  States  with  the 
lowest  density  and  the  smallest  to  those  with 
the  highest. 

VOCATIONAL   B>xrcAtrtoN 
L  In  the  greaUy  expanded  act  of  1863,  all 
three  factors  are  present: 

1.  An  allocation  formula  which  welghto 
populaUon  of  certain  age  bracketa  with  the 
inverse  raUo  of  per  capita  inoome; 

3.  A  mlnimxim  amount  to  each  State  of 
•10.000; 

t.  A  60-60  matebing  tixcvpt  tat  research 
and  training  programs. 

n.  Compared  to  ita  population  share  in 
1964  of  9.4  percent.  New  York  received  6  per- 
cent, or  $3,490,146  out  of  $41,076,168;  In  1966 
New  York  received  4  percent,  or  $6,870,684  out 
of  (131,634.980.> 
m.  This  compares  with: 
Alabama,  which  with  IB  percent  of  total 
populaUon,  received  2.3  percent,  or  $936,007, 
In  1964; 

Kentucky,  which  with  1.7  percent  of  total 
population,  received  3.4  percent,  or  $894,060, 
In  1964; 

Georgia,  which  with  2.2  percent  of  total 
populaUon.  received  3  percent,  or  $4,311,068, 
In  1966;  1 

North  Carolina,  which  with  3.6  percent 
total  populaUon.  received  4.1  percent  or 
*i,423,408.  In  1966.  ' 

IV.  As  a  measure  of  additional  need,  New 
Tork  State  authorlUee  estimate  that  for  fiscal 
Tear  1966  an  addlUonal  $8,400,000  is  needed 
beyond  the  allotment  of  Federal  funds,  con- 
sisting of  $600,000  for  the  Geotge-Barden  pro- 
grams, $1  million  under  the  work-study  pro- 
gram of  the  Vocational  Bdncatlon  Act  of 
1S63  and  $1,800,000  for  the  other  programs 
under  the  act. 

V.  1.  The  extremely  low  percentage  of  par- 
ttclpaUon  of  New  York  State  as  compared 
with  the  need  demonstrates  that  the  alloca- 
tion formula  In  tbe  VocaUonal  Education  Act 
of  1963  shoTild  be  amended  to  eliminate  the 
per  capita  income  factor.  This  is  very 
•trongiy  supported  by  the  straight  popula- 
tion factor  used  In  the  preceding  Oeorge- 
Barden  and  Smlth-Bughea  Acta  (aee  note  be- 
k»w). 

3.  Tbe  minimum  amount  la  prejudicial  to 
the  urban  States  but  the  amount  is  so  sakaU 


>  AU  the  dollar  amounto  i»  this  discussion 
Include  amoimta  an;iroprlated  imder  the 
Oeorge-Barden  and  Smlth-Hugbes  Acta, 
*hich,  interestingly  enough,  apportioned 
funds  reUted  to  agrlcultxina  educaUon  on 
a  straight  rural  populaUon  baaU  and  thoae 
(elated  to  industrial  training  on  a  straight 
^»*a  population.  The  fuMU  for  1984  for 
tasse  two  programs  totaled  $66,076,168  and 
for  1865  totaled  $55,603,838. 


•a  oompared  witb  total  Mitlaya  ttutt  la  pcob- 
Ably  negilgtbto 

8.  The  delegation  ahould  ooaaldar  amsnd- 
Ing  the  matrblng  provlalon  to  inoraaae  the 
Federal  ahare  from  50  to  75  percent.  The 
State  Vooattonal  aduoatlon  autborlttaa  rec- 
omm«nd  thla  Inoreaae  for  specific  dawaea  of 
peraona  who  have  entered  tbe  labor  mailut: 
thoae  who  need  training  or  retraining  to 
achieve  stability  or  advancement  in  employ- 
ment: and  those  who  have  academic,  socio- 
economic, or  other  hanrilcapa  which  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  In  regular  eduoatton 
programs.  Theee  are  goals  which  are  of 
greater  algnlflcance  in  an  urban,  industrial 
setting  and  therefore  support  the  resMoning 
in  1  above  as  well. 

coNSTXUcnoN    or    hibhxx    xntrcATioN 
FACiLrnxs 

I.  Title  I.  Oranta  for  Construction  of  Un- 
dergraduate Paclll Ues:  Two  factors  are  pres- 
ent tor  public  commtinlty  colleges  and  public 
technical  institutes,  which  receive  22  per- 
cent of  the  funds  allotted  to  each  State: 

1.  An  allocaUon  formula  weighting  the 
population  of  high  school  graduates  in  the 
State  by  the  Inverse  of  per  capita  Income. 
Tbe  range  of  the  latter  factor  is  limited  to 
between  33%  and  66%  percent.  A  special 
allotment  raUo  of  SO  percent  is  fixed  for  any 
State  with  excepUonally  high  conatrucUon 
coeta. 

2.  Matebing  of  40  percent  Federal — 60  per- 
cent State. 

Two  factors  are  present  for  other  under- 
graduate facilities,  which  receive  78  percent 
of  the  funds  sOlotted  to  each  State : 

1.  One-half  on  the  basis  of  enrollment  in 
-InsUtutlons  of  higher  educaUon;  one-half  on 

the     basis     of     enrollment     in     grades     9 
through  12. 

2.  Mfttiching  of  not  more  than  33%  percent 
Federal. 

Title  H.  Oranta  for  Construction  of  Grad- 
uate FacUiUes:  One  factor  is  present:  no 
State  nuiy  receive  more  than  12%  percent 
of  the  total  approprlaUon  for  any  fiscal  year. 

Title  m.  Loans  for  Construction  of  Aca- 
demic FadllUee:  One  factor  Is  present:  no 
State  may  receive  more  than  12%  percent 
of  tbe  total  appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year. 

n.  Compared  to  Ita  population  share  in 
1064  of  9.4  percent.  New  York  received  8.4 
percent  In  1966.  or  $19,303,194  out  of  $280,- 
800.000. 

III.  This  compares  with: 

California,  which  with  9.6  percent  of  the 
total  population,  received  lOJi  percent  or 
$23,647,473; 

Minnesota,  which  with  1.8  percent  of  total 
populaUon,  received  2.2  percent  or  $6,019,166. 

IV.  As  a  measure  of  addlUonal  need.  New 
York  State  authorlUee  eetlmate  that  UUe 
I  community  college  appllcaUona  for  fiscal 
year  1066  will  total  $10,368,846,  or  $3,300,- 
066  more  than  the  allocaUon;  and  that  tlUe 
I  other  than  community  college  appIicaUons 
for  fiscal  year  1966  wUl  total  $44488.648,  or 
$13,129,411  more  than  the  allocation. 

V.  In  view  of  the  dlsprc^>ortionate  need, 
the  following  amendmenta  should  be  sought: 

Title  I:  Per  capita  income  should  be 
eliminated  as  a  factor  In  the  community 
college  grants.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
existing  formula  makes  a  geeture  toward  a 
fairer  approach  by  sUpulatlng  a  special  60 
percent  per  capita  income  rate  for  Statea 
with  excepUonally  high  achool  c<»strucUan 
coeta. 

Tho  adequacy  of  the  matching  requlre- 
menta  should  be  evaluated  for  both  the 
community  college  and  other  undergrad- 
Tiate  granta. 

TlUes  n  and  IH:  The  12% -percent  maxl- 
mtnn  limitations  tn  both  UUea  should  be 


■ooNoioo  orroaiT<w««   act 
I.  llM  pi  eaenw  of  allocaUon  faotots  varied 
widely  from  program  to  ^ttgram. 


Work     tntolog     (IMg^ihortiood     Touth 

OOtpa) : 

1.  AUocation  fonnuia  apecUaa  aa  eritetta: 
populatton.  unemploymetttt  and  family  in- 
oome levels. 

3.  Maartmum  limitation  of  13%  peroent  to 
any  1  State  out  of  amount  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year. 

8.  Matching  80  percent  Federal.  10  peroent 
Stat*  untu  June  30.  1967;  60-50  there«ftar. 
ICatohlng  may  be  in  kind. 

Work  study  (now  administered  by  OAoe 
of  EducaUon,  HEW)  : 

1.  AllocaUon  formula  qteclfles  one-third 
of  tbe  funds  In  proportion  to  a  fuU-tlnte 
enrollment  in  InsUtutlons  of  higher  educa- 
Uon; one-third  In  proporUon  to  the  number 
of  high  school  graduates;  and  one-third  In 
proporUon  to  the  number  of  children  under 
18  years  of  age  living  in  families  with  annual 
Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  Beallotment 
provided  for  unused  funds. 

3.  Matehlng  90  percent  Federal.  10  percent 
State  untu  June  30.  1067;  76-26  thereafter. 
Matehlng  may  be  In  kind. 
Community  acUon  programs: 
1.  AllocaUon  formula  for  80  peroent  of 
funds  appropriated  specifies  one-third  In  pro- 
porUon to  the  number  of  public  asBlntanoe 
reclplenta;  one-third  In  proporUon  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons;  and  one- 
third  In  proporUon  to  the  number  of  children 
under  18  years  of  age  living  in  families  with 
annual  Incomes  of  lees  than  $1,000.  Reallot- 
ment  provided  for  unuaed  funds;  30  peroent 
of  funds  appropriated  allotted  at  the  dlscre- 
tton  of  the  Director.  Criteria  specified  for 
allocation  within  Statee  by  Director  as  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  areas. 

3.  Matehlng  80  percent  Federal,  10  peroent 
State,  until  June  80,  1067;  60-60  thereafter. 
Director  authorized  to  reduce  00  percent  prior 
to  June  30,  1967  for  programs  which  have 
received  assistance  under  the  act. 
Adult  baalc  educaUon: 
1.  AUocaUon  formula:  In  proporUon  to  the 
niunber  of  individuals  who  have  attained  18 
years  of  age  and  have  no  more  than  a  fifth- 
grade  educaUon.  BeaUotment  of  unuaed 
funds  provided  for. 

3.  Minimum  allotment  to  each  State  of 
$60,000. 

3.  Matehlng  80  percent  Federal.  10  percent 

State  unUl  June  SO,  1967;  60-60  thereafter. 

n.  Oompared  to  ita  populaUon  share  In 

1964  of  8.4  percent.  New  Tork  In  fiscal  year 

1966  received: 

Work  training:  $11,838,786,  or  8  percent  of 
$127,676,880. 

Work  study:  $3,036,000,  at  4  percent  of 
$66,077,000. 

Community  action:  $28,089,358,  or  14  per- 
cent of  $237,167,000. 

Adult  basic  educaUon:  $1,686,067,  or  38 
percent  of  $4,448,000  (only  a  handful  of 
Statee  parUdpated  In  the  first  year  of  the 
program.) 
For  fiscal  year  1966  New  TcM-k  Is  allocated: 
Community  action  programs:  $88,743,000 
or  8  percent  of  $412,002,000. 

m.  At  this  point  fun  comparaUve  figures 
for  fiscal  year  1066  are  not  available.  How- 
ever: 

1.  For  fiscal  year  1866  under  work  training 
(Neighborhood  Touth  Corps)  : 

Arizona,  which,  with  0.8  percent  of  total 
population,  received  6  percent,  or  $7,371  J>4B; 
Arkansas,  which,  with  1  percent  of  popula- 
Uon, received  6  percent  or  $6.448310; 

Missouri,  which,  with  3.8  peroent  of  popu- 
lation, received  6  percent  or  $8,410,178. 

3.  For  fiscal  year  1866  under  Cnmmtinlty 
action  programs: 

Kentucky,  which,  with  1.7  peroent  of  total 
popuUtton,  la  alloeated  3.4  peroent.  or 
$10,368,000; 

North  Carolina,  which,  with  34  peroent  of 
total  population,  la  allooated  SB  percent,  or 
$16.130XW0. 

IV.  Aa  a  aaeasure  of  additional  need.  New 
Tork  authortUea  indloata  that  z«q« 
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work  tr&lnlng  (Neighborhood  Touth  Corps) 
exoee<lMl  approved  granU  by  •16,423,770  In 
<Ue*l  yaw  IMS;  uid  that  request*  for  com- 
munity action  programa  ezoeeded  uppmy^ 
grants  by  •10.067,083. 

V.  The  following  ehould  be  oonaldered : 

1.  Work  training  (Neighbor hood  Touth 
Corps) :  the  1214  percent  limitation  be  elim- 
inated In  view  of  the  volume  of  requests 
(which.  If  granted  In  fiscal  year  1060,  would 
have  far  exceeded  that  limitation),  and  the 
admlnlstraUve  application  of  the  formxila 
should  be  evaluated  In  the  light  of  the 
reUUvely  low  percentage  of  funds  In  fact 
granted  In  fiscal  year  1966  compared  to  need 
and  other  Statee'  shares. 

2.  Community  action  programs:  the  ad- 
ministrative application  of  the  allocation 
formula  should  be  evaluated  In  view  of  the 
percentage  of  funds  allocated  for  fiscal  year 
1966  In  relation  to  population  and  need;  and 
the  •1,000  annual  income  figure  In  the  al- 
location formula  should  be  raised  as  unreal- 
istic In  the  major  urban  centers. 

8.  AdiUt  basic  education;  the  •OCOOO  min- 
imum should  be  evaliiated  In  the  light  of 
budgetary  cuts  which  severely  hampered  a 
number  of  States  whose  plans  had  progressed 
f\irther  than  others  In  the  first  year.  In- 
cluding New  York  State. 

COMCX.17SIOK 

ThU  U  the  age  of  the  cities.  The  Nation 
and  the  Congress  are  recognising  this  fact 
and  aU  that  It  implies.  With  similar  realiza- 
tions of  national  movementa,  our  public  and 
prtvata  Institutions  have  responded  magnlfi- 
osnUy.  When  the  decline  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation loomed  as  a  dan^r  to  our  ability  to 
feed  o\xr  people,  we  reacted  with  multl- 
blUlon-dollar  rural  aid  (Mxigrams  which  have 
boosted  our  agricultural  production  so 
Tastly  that  It  Is  now  the  wonder  of,  and  a 
major  source  of  supply  for,  the  world.  When 
the  roads  of  our  Nation  were  found  to  be 
grossly  Inadequate  to  the  great  rush  Into 
the  automotive  age.  we  reacted  with  a  multl- 
blUlon-doUar  interstate  highway  construc- 
tion program,  which  is  planned  to  end  In 
1973. 

Now  the  city  must  be  the  focus  of  our 
attantlon,  for  the  huge  concentrations  of 
population  in  major  lu-ban  centers  have 
created  conditions  entirely  beyond  the  pro- 
portions ever  experienced  before.  These  are 
conditions  which  threaten  the  basic  Uv- 
ablUty  of  the  dwelling-place  of  almost  70 
percent  of  our  Nation's  people.  And  they 
are  conditions  which  the  clUes  and  the 
States  In  which  they  are  located  are  Inca- 
pable of  handling  with  their  available  re- 
sources. Only  the  Federal  Government  can 
help  to  do  thU  Job.  Without  the  Federal 
Government  the  cities  are  strangling. 

This  Is  not  because  the  cities  and  urban 
States  have  not  been  trying.  Between  1946 
and  1964  local  debt  rose  from  •I 3, 6  biUion 
to  •68.4  billion  while  Federal  debt  in- 
creased from  •269  billion  to  ^312  billion. 
On  a  per  capita  basis,  local  debt  in  that 
period  rose  from  ^97  to  •367  while  the  Fed- 
eral debt  per  capita  actually  decreased  by 
about  •SCO.  At  the  same  time  the  sources 
of  revenue  for  the  cities  have  been  drying  up. 
In  iaS2  the  municipalities  were  collecting 
63  percent  of  all  taxes,  more  than  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  combined.  By  1962 
the  cities'  share  of  revenues  had  dropped  to 
7.3  percent. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  aid  the  cities  needs  to  be  greatly 
Increased  and  intensified.  It  is  almost  un- 
thinkable that  as  recently  as  1963  Federal 
aid  to  cltlea  for  housing  and  conununlty 
development  was  only  •400  million  compared 
to  •?.?  billion  spent  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  •I. 9  billion  for  Interstate 
highways.  It  has  bean  estimated  that,  even 
with  the  war  on  poverty,  total  expenditures 
for  urtMm  aid  are  leas  than  1  paroent  of  the 
aDtlra  Padaral  budgat. 
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Clearly  thara  needs  to  be  a  maaslva  re- 
evaluatlon  of  our  Federal  Government's  ex- 
pendlturas,  other  than  those  for  defense. 
International  affairs,  space,  veterans,  and 
intersat  oosta.  These  civilian  expenditures 
aocount  for  between  20  and  20  percent  of  the 
total  budget.  A  major  question  Is  whether 
there  sboxild  not  be  some  reallocation  of 
our  civilian  expenditures  as  between  urban 
and  nonurban  purposes.  A  second  major 
question  U  whether  there  should  not  be 
massive  new  programs  designed  specifically 
for  aid  to  the  cities,  for  example,  in  hoiu- 
Ing,  schools,  recreation,  parks,  policing,  so- 
cial services.  A  third  major  question  Is 
whether  out  of  ita  expected  increase  In  tax 
revenuses  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  share  some  percentage  of  Ita  revenue 
with  the  States,  as  I  have  proposed  in 
S.  2619. 

Finally,  as  this  report  documents,  there  Is 
much  that  could  and  should  be  done  to  make 
many  of  the  iirban-related  programs  already 
In  operation  more  equitably  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  urban  centers: 

1.  Allocation  formulas  should  be  amended 
to  eliminate  the  per  capita  Inccnne  feature, 
which  dlstorta  the  shares  received  by  the 
urban  States,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  more 
equitable  and  sensitive  measure,  population 
alone  or  the  density  of  population  should  be 
the  basis  for  allocation. 

2.  Maximum  and  minimum  limitations  on 
amounts  for  each  State,  which  also  distort 
the  allocations,  should  be  repealed. 

3.  Matehlng  requirements  which  vary  ac- 
cording to  per  capita  income  should  be 
amended,  and  matching  requlrementa  should 
be  reevaluated  to  determine  their  adequacy, 
partlciilarly  in  relation  to  each  other  as  com- 
peting demands  for  available  State  and  local 
funds. 

4.  liSglslators  from  urban  States  should 
seek  alternative  methods  to  determine  the 
need  in  urban  States,  such  as,  for  example, 
measures  which  effectively  Incorporate  dif- 
ferences in  the  coet  of  providing  govern- 
mental services  In  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated urban  centers. 

Clearly  the  highest  priorities  should  go  to 
amending  those  allocation  formulas  and 
matching  requlrementa  which  not  only  use 
a  per  capita  Income  factor  but  intensify  that 
factor  by  squaring  it,  such  as  those  in  the 
Hill -Burton  hospital  and  medical  facilities 
and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  those,  such  as  the  tirban  renewal,  low- 
Income  housing,  urban  mass  transportation, 
and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs, 
which  Impose  maximum  limitations  on  each 
State's  sharie.  But  as  the  analyses  show, 
there  are  many  other  programs  which  do  not 
have  such  obvious  distorting  factors  on  their 
face  but  which  nonetheless  result  in  dispro- 
portionately low  amounta  for  the  urban  cen- 
ters, and  priorities  among  these  should  be 
established. 

6.  We  should  also  support  early  enactment 
of  S.  661.  pending  before  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  which  calls  for 
periodic  congressional  review  of  further 
grant-in-aid  programs,  so  that  allocation 
features  are  not  endlessly  perpetuated  with- 
out any  conscious  reevaluatlon  from  time  to 
time  as  conditions  change. 

In  short,  it  is  high  time  that  the  legisla- 
tors from  urban  States  became  as  sensitive 
to  the  significance  of  allocation  patterns  for 
Federal  fimds  as  those  from  nonurban  States 
obviously  have  been  for  many  years. 


TRIBUTES    TO    FORMER    SENATOR 
HARRY  P.   BYRD,  OP  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  on  November  11  of  last  year. 
Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  resigned  the  seat 
he  had  held  In  the  Senate  since  1933. 
On  that  day  the  Senate  lost  one  at  the 


great  statesmen  of  all  time,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  lost  a  great  chairman. 

During  the  nearly  33  years  he  served 
In  the  Senate,  Harry  P,  Byrd's  career 
was  marked  by  the  highest  degree  of 
personal  Integrity  attainable.  I  recall 
two  Instances  which  epitomize  this  flne 
trait.  Several  years  ago,  the  Finance 
Committee  had  before  it  legislation 
which  reduced  tax  burdens  on  share- 
holders of  one  of  our  better  known  cor- 
porations. Senator  Byrd  held  some  of 
the  stock  of  this  corporation.  Feeling  he 
could  not  conscientiously  vote  a  tax 
amendment  which  would  benefit  himself 
Harry  Byrd,  at  considerable  personal 
sacrifice,  sold  those  securities  before  the 
Finance  Committee  acted  on  that  bin 
thus  eliminating  what  he  perceived  to 
be  a  conflict  of  personal  and  public  in- 
terests. 

Again  m  1962,  during  Finance  Com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  revenue  bill 
of  that  year,  an  amendment  was  dis- 
cussed to  provide  a  7-percent  tax  credit 
for  certain  Investments  In  depreciable 
property.  One  of  the  chairman's  apple 
plants  had  burned  and  he  had  rebuilt 
it.  The  tax  credit  would  have  applied  to 
much  of  his  Investment.  In  his  mind, 
this  tax  credit  raised  another  conflict 
between  private  Interests  and  public  duty. 
Characteristically,  he  solved  this  conflict 
by  voting  to  authorize  an  amendment  to 
make  the  credit  Inapplicable  in  his  situa- 
tion. 

Congress'  and  the  NaUon's  high  re- 
gard for  his  convictions  on  Federal Anan- 
clal  policies  is  well-mirrored  in  tfife  fact 
that  Harry  P.  Byrd  Is  the  only  persoh 
ever  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures.  This  important 
congressional  committee  was  created  in 
1941  and  Senator  Byrd  was  its  chairman 
continuously  through  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  control  of  the  Congress 
until  his  retirement  In  November  of  last 
year. 

Harry  P.  Byrd  served  his  State  In  high 
public  oflBce  longer  than  any  other  Vir- 
ginian. This  could  not  have  happened 
unless  the  voters  of  Virginia  held  the 
same  high  esteem  for  him  as  those  of  us 
who  worked  with  him  In  the  Senate,  par- 
ticularly those  fortunate  enough  to  serve 
under  his  leadership  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Harry  P.  Byrd  was  the  27th  Senator 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  since  its  creation  150  years 
ago.  He  was  the  second  Virginian  to 
achieve  this  high  honor,  and  his  name 
will  rank  among  the  notable  Senators, 
such  as  Henry  Clay.  Daniel  Webster,  and 
Walter  P.  George,  who  headed  the  com- 
mittee In  years  gcme  by. 

Harry  P.  Byrd  was  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  at  the  time  he  en- 
tered the  Senate  In  1933.  "His  tenure  as 
chairman  began  in  1955  and  covered 
many  difiScult  years — years  of  great 
change  in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation.  His 
service  as  chairman  will  be  long  remem- 
bered for  the  unceasing  sense  of  fairness 
and  impartiality  with  which  he  presided 
and  for  his  great  courtesy  In  working 
with  other  members  of  the  committee. 

I  want  to  stress  these  characteristics 
because  they  reveal  more  than  amy  other 
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the  true  measure  of  the  man.  These  are 
the  characteristics  the  committee  in- 
gtsted  be  inscribed  on  the  resolution  of 
appreciation  for  his  many  years  of  serv- 
ice and  leadership.  This  resolution  was 
onanlmously  agreed  to  by  t<he  committee 
at  its  first  meeting  following  his  retire- 
ment. Madam  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  text  of  this 
resolution  be  Included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
BicoRD,  as  follows: 

CoiUfrrTR  RxsoLirnoN,  Cavurrm  on 
FlKANCX,  VB.  Sknstx 

Whereas  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  of  Virginia, 
NTved  honorably  and  faithfully  as  a  mem- 
btr  of  the  Committee  on  fiance  from 
March  9,  1933,  untU  he  retired  from  the  U.8. 
Senate  on  November  10,  1966;  and 

Whereas  Harry  Flood  Byrd  served  with 
highest  distinction  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  from  January  11,  1955, 
until  November  10,  1965;  and 

Whereas  during  the  entire  period  of  his 
membership  and  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  Harry  Flood  Byrd  con- 
tinuously manifested  the  highest  principles 
of  government  luid  exercised  the  highest 
qualities  of  leadership:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
hereby  expresses  ito  profound  gratitude  to 
Harry  Flood  Byrd  for  his  outstanding  service 
to  the  committee  during  his  long  and  fruitful 
membership  on  the  committee  and  particu- 
larly during  his  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee, ita  deep  appreciation  for  the  gentle- 
manly and  Impartial  manner  in  which  he 
NPred  as  chairman  of  the  conunlttee,  and  Ita 
humble  thanks  for  the  countless  courtesies 
extended  by  him  while  chairman  to  all  mem- 
b«n  of  the  committee. 

BussBj.  B.  LONO,  Oxoact  A.  Smatrsbs, 
Clinton  P.  Andxbson,  Patjt.  H.  Doug- 
las, Albert  Oorx,  Hisman  B.  Tal- 
iCAOGX,    EuoxNB   J.    McCaaxBT,   Vamcx 

HaBTKK,  J.  W.   FT7I.BKIGaT,    ABRAHAM   A. 

Raicorr,  John  J.  Woxiams,  Frank 
Carlson,  Wallace  F.  Bennxtt,  Carl 
T.  Curtis,  Thruston  B.  Morton,  Bv- 
ntxrr  M.  Dirksen. 
(Olven  at  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, this  19th  day  of  January  1D6«.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louislfuia.  Madam 
President,  we  all  know  the  great  pain 
Harry  Bjrrd  endured  the  last  several 
mmths — pain  which  made  It  difficult  for 
him  to  perform  his  duties  as  well  as  he 
would  have  liked.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  him 
that  he  chose  to  retire  from  the  Senate 
when  he  felt  his  heaitli  no  longer  per- 
mitted him  to  serve  his  State  with  the 
vigor  of  other  years. 

His  retirement  is  well-earned  and 
richly  deserved.  I  wish  him  many  years 
of  peaceful  relaxation  In  the  hills  of  Vir- 
ginia he  loves  so  well.  I  leave  him  with 
this  thought:  The  Committee  on  Finance 
will  be  a  better  committee  because  of 
Harry  Byrd's  dedicated  leadership. 

One  of  the  marks  of  a  great  chairman, 
which  was  so  typical  of  Harry  Byrd  was 
that  when  he  found  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  position  of  a  majority  of  his  com- 
nilttee  he  never  took  advantage  of  his 
chairmanship  to  prevent  the  committee 
from  acting  on  a  measure.  He  made  his 
Position  clear  and  voted  as  his  con- 
science dictated,  but  I  never  knew  him 
to  cast  an  irresponsible  vote. 

In  hU  service  in  the  Senate,  if  he  foimd 
*™i8elf  opposed  to  a  measure,  never 
would  he  vote  to  make  it  a  still  worse 


measure.    He  only  wanted  to  see  it  Im- 
proved. 

Harry  Byrd  was  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us.  I  believe  that  the 
courtesy  and  consideration  he  showed  to 
every  member  of  the  committee  probably 
exceeded  that  of  anybody  who  ever 
served  in  the  Senate  or  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  I 
am  very  happy  to  Join  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  in  the  tribute 
which  he  has  paid  to  Senator  Bsrrd. 

I  served  for  approximately  10  years 
on  the  Finance  Committee  with  Senator 
Byrd  during  the  period  of  his  chairman- 
ship. 

I  suppose  that  no  two  men  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  differed  more  than  I 
did  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  be- 
cause our  theories  of  taxation  differed 
very  sharply.  Also,  our  belief  In  what 
the  procedure  of  the  committee  should 
be  was  in  sharp  disagreement. 

But  I  wish  to  say  that  no  man  could 
have  treated  me  with  greater  considera- 
tion and  courtesy  than  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  He  was  a  model  of  fairness. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  private 
opinions  they  were  carefully  concealed. 
He  was  always  courteous  and  gentle- 
manly, and,  with  me,  an  example  of  how 
to  behave  on  any  issue. 

I  Join  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  In  paying  tribute  to  Senator 
Byrd  for  this  feature  of  his  character. 

We  all  wish  him  a  very  happy  life,  and 
I  hope  that  the  graciousness  of  his  spirit 
may  spread,  even  though  the  economic 
soundness  of  his  idesis  may  not  be  fully 
accepted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  last  November  the  senior  Sen- 
ator frwn  Virginia,  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
resigned  from  the  U5.  Senate. 

Since  his  resignation,  scores  of  edi- 
torials and  columns  have  been  written 
extolling  his  outstfinding  record  as  a 
public  official,  but  none  more  accurately 
describes  the  characteristics  of  this  great 
American  than  the  article  by  William  8. 
White  entitled  "Byrd  Leaves  the  Senate." 

I  read  the  article: 

[Prom   the   Washlng^ton    (D.C.)    Post, 

Nov.  15,  1966) 

Btro  IjXaves  the  Senate 

(By  William  8.  White) 

Harry  Flood  Byrd  of  Virginia  Is  leaving 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  In  his 
departure  the  Nation  at  large  should  sense 
the  tolling  of  a  nostalgic  bell  In  its  public 
life. 

For  more  than  Byrd  la  leaving.  Ctolng 
with  him  are  Irreplaceable  qualities  rarer 
and  bigger  than  all  manner  of  Ideological 
and  partisan  Jawlngs.  His  retirement  to  the 
worn  beauty  of  his  country  place,  Roeemont, 
In  the  79th  year  of  his  life  and  the  33d  year 
of  his  service  to  the  Senate,  Is  Uke  a  parting 
of  the  rope  of  time  and  tradition. 

For  Byrd  the  great  conservative  will  be 
missed  as  no  Senator  has  been  missed  since 
Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio  left  both  the  Senate 
and  this  life  in  1953.  This  Is  not  because 
of  the  views  of  Byrd  of  Virginia,  nor  because 
Byrd  of  Virginia  has  been  among  the  right- 
minded  and  the  winners.  It  is  because  how- 
ever wrong  he  has  been — and  even  to  this 
unashamedly  friendly  columnist  he  has  been 
rather  often  wrong — he  has  been  so  gallantly 
wrong,  so  bravely  among  the  losers. 

The  kind  of  world  Harry  Byrd  loves  baa  not 
for  a  long  Ume  been  the  real  world.    But  ha 


has  been  unterrlflad  all  the  same.  To  the 
end,  against  all  the  odds,  he  has  fought  with 
skill  and  valor,  without  hatred  or  Intolerance 
or  malice  or  littleness,  to  restore  a  world  that 
once  was  but  will  never  be  again. 

For  Harry  Byrd's  true  contribution  to  our 
national  affairs  has  not  been  what  he  has 
done,  but  rather  how  he  has  done  it.  Since 
the  war  at  any  rate,  that  Is,  since  1946,  when 
this  writer  first  began  Intimately  to  observe 
the  Senate,  no  man  there  has  so  embodied 
absolute  honesty,  absolute  honor,  absolute 
Integrity. 

Endlessly,  the  liberals  and  the  moderates 
despaired  of  him — and  equally  endlessly  they 
respected  and  valued  him  In  ways  that  no 
other  was  quite  respected  and  valued  in  his 
time.  When  for  example,  the  notably  liberal 
President  Johnson  kissed  the  hand  of  this 
patriarch  on  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Byrd's 
death  the  compulsive  gesture  of  affection 
was  not  for  what  Byrd  thought.  It  was  for 
what  Byrd  was. 

Endlessly,  the  far  rightists  sought  to  cap- 
ture him;  but  endlessly  they  mistook  their 
man.  Though  most  of  our  public  policies 
for  30  years  had  shaken  him  to  the  heart  and 
he  was  their  tireless  opponent,  he  never  for 
a  moment  embraced  a  politics  of  mere  bit- 
terness, a  politics  of  spite  and  destruction. 

Whenever  and  wherever  he  fought,  some- 
times alone,  sometimes  in  a  diminishing 
company  of  other  Old  Ouard  conservatives, 
he  fought  as  a  gentleman  fights,  knowing  he 
would  loee  but  determined  to  play  the  decent 
game  to  the  last.  Many  who  know  only  the 
Byrd  of  this  prolonged  resistance  to  change 
did  not  know  the  other  side  of  Harry  Byrd. 

To  them  he  was,  for  Illustration,  only  an 
opponent  of  school  Integration.  But  this 
same  Byrd  as  Governor  of  Virginia  put 
throtigh  the  first  tough  antllynchlng  law 
In  the  Nation.  This  same  Byrd  a  generation 
ago  brought  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  Its  knees  In 
Virginia. 

This  same  Byrd  smashed  the  power  of  a 
dreadfully  wrong  politico-clerical  movement, 
associated  with  prohibition  extremism  and 
whispered  anti-Catholicism,  which  once 
threatened  to  seize  the  whole  of  the  Protes- 
tant South.  It  Is  one  of  the  many  Ironies 
about  this  undemanding  and  totaUy  un- 
snobbish  aristocrat  that  the  well-known 
"Byrd  machine"  arose  ttaax  the  necessity  to 
beat  the  political  parsons,  to  halt  a  new  wave 
of  know-nothlnglsm. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd  never  burned  a  witch 
nor  put  a  dissenter  to  the  rack,  not  even  In 
the  fiercest  of  all  his  battles.  He  Is  a  man 
who  goes  far  back,  far  beyond  that  Confed- 
erate South  of  which  many  suppose  him  to 
be  an  autcnnatic  champion.  He  goes  back  to 
the  British  colonial  OavaUers,  men  gayly 
untroubled  In  the  full  exercise  of  their 
privileges  but  bound  by  hoops  of  Iron  to  the 
Spartan  discharge  of  their  responsibilities  as 
they  saw  them. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  19  years 
In  the  Senate  with  this  great  American, 
and  during  that  period  I  came  to  respect 
him  as  a  man  of  high  principles,  a  man 
of  impeccable  integrity,  a  man  of  cour- 
age, and  a  man  who  never  forgot  that 
his  office  was  a  public  trust.  As  a  pub- 
lic official  he  was  a  dedicated  servant  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  an 
enviable  record  of  producing  great  Baen, 
including  many  of  our  early  Presidents, 
and  Senator  Byrd's  name  will  go  down  In 
history  as  one  of  Virginia's  great.  His 
departure  from  the  Senate  is  a  loss  to  his 
State  and  to  our  country. 

I  Join  his  host  of  friends,  both  In  the 
Senate    and    throughout    America,    In 
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wishing  him  many  years  of  good  health 
and  a  well-earned  retirement. 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  serv- 
ices of  Senator  Byrd  both  as  a  Senator 
and  for  10  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  our  committee 
at  its  first  executive  session,  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  imanlmously  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  our  appreciation  and  respect. 

The  text  of  this  resolution  was  In- 
scribed on  a  bronze  plaque  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Senator  Byrd. 

I  read  the  inscription  which  appears 
thereon: 

ComcrrTKK  RxsoLtmoN,  Committte  oit 
FiHArfc*,  VS.  Sen  ATX 

Whereaa  Harry  Flood  Byrtl.  of  Vlr3lnla, 
served  honorably  and  faitUully  as  a  member 
at  tbe  Committee  on  Finance  from  Maich  9, 
1933.  until  he  retired  from  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  November  10, 1966;  and 

Whereas  Harry  Flood  Byrd  Mrred  with 
hlgbeat  distinction  aa  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  from  January  11,  1066, 
until  November  10, 1965;  and 

Whereas  during  the  entire  period  of  hla 
membership  and  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  Harry  Flood  Byrd  contin- 
uously manifested  the  highest  principles  of 
Oovernment  and  exercised  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  leadership:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
hereby  expresses  its  profound  gratitude  to 
Harry  Flood  Byrd  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  committee  during  his  long  and 
frxiltful  membership  on  the  cotrunlttei  and 
particularly  during  his  chairmanship  of  the 
committee,  its  deep  appreciation  for  the 
gentlemanly  and  Impartial  manner  In  which 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
Its  humble  thanks  for  the  countless  cour- 
tesies extended  by  him  while  chairman  to  all 
members  of  the  committee. 

Bussnj.  B.  LOMO,  Geobox  A.  Smathxbs, 

CUNTOM    p.   AMDBBaOIf,   PaUT,   U.   DOVG- 

LAS.    Albxrt    Qoax,    Hxuian    E.    Tai^ 

MADOX,  EUOKNK  J.  MCCaBTHT.  VaMCX 
BAMXXX.  J.  W.  FULBUORT,  ABRAHAM 
BmCOTF.  JOHH  J.  Wm.IAMB,  Fkamk 
CABI,S0N,    WaUJICB    F.    BXItNCTT,     Cabl 

T.     CuBTis,     Thbostoj*     B.     Mobtom, 

EvntfTT    McKSTLXT    DiBxaxM. 

(Olven  at  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, this  19th  day  of  January  1966.) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
former  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  served  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  longer  than  any  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  with  a  distinction  sur- 
paaaed  by  no  Virginia  Senator  in  the  past 
100  years. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been 
cloedy  associated  with  Senator  Byrd. 
Senior,  In  Virginia  politics  for  the  past  50 
yean.  By  a  slngvihir  coincidence  we  were 
bom  In  the  same  town,  and  the  same 
doctor  brought  us  both  into  the  world,  I 
preceding  him  by  13  days. 

At  the  age  of  38  we  were  elected  to 
the  SUte  senate  in  1915,  and  were  asso- 
ciated In  the  political  life  of  the  State 
for  the  next  half  century.  We  were  desk- 
mates  In  the  SUte  senate  for  8  years. 
I  served  In  hts  cpJslnet  when  he  was 
Oovemor.  and  we  both  entered  Congress 
In  1933.  he  In  the  Senate  and  I  In  the 
House. 

Having  known  the  record  o*  Virginia 
Governors  for  a  long  period,  and  having 
studied  the  record  of  those  before  I  en- 
tered public  life.  I  am  definitely  of  the 
opinion  that  the  aocompUshmenta  of 
Byrd  as  Oovemor  of  Virginia  are  on  a 
par    with    his   aocoaapUshmenLs    as    a 


UJS.  Senator;  namely,  they  have  not  been 

surpassed  In  100  years. 

Senator  Bjnrd,  Senior,  like  Oeorge 
Washington,  read  and  studied  widely. 
Washington  became  the  richest  man  in 
the  United  States.  Harry  Bjnrd  is  far 
from  being  the  richest  man  even  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  you  can  count  on  the  fingers 
of  your  hand  men  who  started  in  busi- 
ness while  still  in  their  teens  and  without 
financial  backing  got  rich  out  of  farm- 
ing. That  was  exactly  what  Harry  P. 
Byrd  accomplished  In  the  apple  orchard 
business,  having  been  for  some  years  the 
largest  apple  grower  in  the  United  States. 

But  it  was  as  a  U.S.  Ssnctor  that  Byrd 
won  national  recognition  and  fsmie.  Year 
after  year  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  later  as  its  chairman, 
he  worked  on  an  ever-increasing  pro- 
gram of  Federal  taxation.  During  10  of 
my  years  in  the  House  I  was  privileged  to 
help  write  12  tax  bills,  which  then  came 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  So  even 
before  I  Joined  him  as  his  colleague  in 
the  Senate  I  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
fine  work  he  was  doing  in  the  field  of 
taxation. 

Senator  Byrd.  Senior,  bad  qualities  I 
have  always  regarded  els  essential  to  suc- 
cess m  business  or  politics — character, 
courage,  integrity,  commonsense,  and  a 
w  illingnecs  to  sacrifice  In  order  to  reach 
an  objective. 

His  work  in  the  Senate  for  more  than 
30  years  in  behalf  of  sound  fiscal  policies 
will  long  be  remembered.  It  gives  me 
great  satisfaction  to  hear  those  who 
served  in  the  Senate  with  him  voice  those 
same  sentiments. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
service  In  the  Senate  brings  many  privi- 
leges, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  privi- 
lege to  associate  and  develop  friendships 
with  other  fine  men  and  women  who  also 
serve.  I  have  counted  myself  most 
fortunate  because  in  1953  I  was  given 
a  place  on  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
of  which  Senator  Harry  Byrd  was  then 
a  ranldng  member  and  later  the  chair- 
man. Tills  was  the  basis  of  an  associa- 
tion and  friendship  .which  has  grown 
over  all  the  years  between.  With  the 
friendship  thare  also  grew  a  tremendous 
and  profound  respect  for  this  quiet 
Virginia  gentleman  so  devoted  to  the 
fundamental  and  traditional  principles 
of  our  Oovernment,  whose  establish- 
ment was  infiuenced  so  much  by  other 
great  Virginians  in  the  begiiming  of  our 
hlstory.  Senator  Harry  Byrd  was  a 
worthy  modern  representative  of  these 
men  and  brought  Into  all  of  his  Senate 
activities  the  spirit  that  they  repre- 
sented. 

I  certainly  had  no  quarrel  with  his 
determination  to  resign  because  in  every 
way  this  seemed  to  be  the  wise  thing 
for  him  to  do,  but  by  this  action  he  left 
a  real  void  In  the  committee,  in  the 
Senate,  and  in  the  image  of  our  Oov- 
ernment that  exists  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  most  Americans.  He  is  the 
personal  embodiment  of  all  the  de- 
sirable attributes  of  fine  character  and, 
in  addition,  became  the  personal  sym- 
bol of  the  need  for  prudence  and  thrift 
In  the  operation  of  our  national  affairs. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  at  pres- 
ent In  a  hospital,  we  have  every  hope 


that  his  health  will  again  Improve  so 
that  he  can  enjoy  many  more  active 
and  happy  years  surroimded  by  a  fine 
family  and  the  great  business  that  he 
built  up. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Madam  President  I 
am  proud  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  vol- 
umes that  could  be  written  about  Sou- 
tor  Harry  Byrd.  I  was  prlvUeged  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Finance 
under  his  able  leadership  for  only  a  few 
yeairs;  yet  those  years  have  left  an  in- 
delible Impression.  He  Is  a  gentleman 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — courteous, 
responsible,  and  a  man  of  Integrity. 

The  distinguished  chairman  repre- 
sents a  great  fsunily  with  a  long  and 
honorable  history.  He  epitomizes  the 
best  of  a  tradition  of  service  carried  on 
over  many  generations. 

Whether  one  agreed  with  his  soclsl 
and  economic  philosophy  or  not,  Chair- 
man Byrd  never  vEiried  in  his  courteous 
and  attentive  manner.  Many  pieces  of 
legislation  were  passed  by  this  body, 
with  which  he  did  not  agree:  yet  be 
never  blocked  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
his  committee. 

The  Senate  will  miss  Harry  Byrd,  and 
his  long  and  distinguished  career  will 
always  grace  the  history  of  this  Nation 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him  much 
happiness  and  health  among  his  beloved 
apple  orchards  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President,  I  Jdn 
my  colleagues,  especially  those  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
in  expressing  appreciation  for  the  per- 
son, character,  and  service  of  Senator 
Byrd.  He  is  one  of  the  most  gracious 
Individuals  I  have  ever  known. 

He  and  I,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DouctAs]  spoke  ear- 
lier with  re^Dect  to  himself,  differed 
deeply  on  many  subjects,  but  certainly 
not  concerning  the  great  decencies  of 
our  civilization  or  of  our  democratic 
processes. 

I  wish  to  express  to  Senator  Byrd  and 
to  his  family  my  own  warm  said  affec- 
tionate greetings  and  appreciation  for 
his  many  kindnesses  to  a  much  younger 
man  In  service,  kindnesses  always  ren- 
dered without  any  condescension  but 
with  real  affection  and  a  friendliness 
which  made  it  posisible  to  accept  the 
kind  of  help  he  gave  to  so  many  of  us. 

We  shall  miss  him  greatly.  We  shall 
never  forget  him.  We  are  happy  that  we 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  Senate 
when  he  was  serving. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President. 
Harry  Flood  Byrd  became  a  Member  of 
the  UJB.  Senate  on  March  4,  1933,  and 
retired  late  last  year,  after  having  served 
over  30  years  in  this  body. 

During  his  service  he  was  nationally 
recognized  as  the  "watchdog"  of  the 
UJB.  Treasury.  I  know  personally  of  hb 
active  interest  in  preserving  the  solvency 
of  the  XJB.  Government,  as  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  him  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
of  wliich  he  was  chairman. 

He  was  truly  a  dedicated  public  servant 
and  held  many  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  in  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. 


He  always  had  the  courage  to  stand  by 
his  convictions  on  matters  affecting  his 
State  or  the  Naticm,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er they  were  the  popular  position  of  the 
times. 

He  is  a  kindly  man  and  those  of  us  who 
served  under  him  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  this  quality  and  also 
his  forbearance  and  patience  as  he  dealt 
with  the  problems  confronting  the  com- 
mittee. 

Harry  Byrd  truly  typlfles  the  virtues  of 
a  perfect  gentleman,  among  which  are 
patience,  generosity.  humtUity.  courtesy, 
unselfishness,  sincerity,  and  honesty. 
He  Is  a  true  representative  of  southern 
aristocracy. 

I  am  grateful  that  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  and  serving  with  Senator 
Byrd  and  I  wish  for  him  many  years  of 
well-earned  and  well-deserved  rest. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  the 
resignation  of  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
from  this  body  has  left  a  vacancy  which 
no  one  else  is  likely  to  fill.  His  long  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate  was  one  in  which  his 
position  was  a  consistent  one,  based  on 
the  same  principles  which  he  applied  to 
his  State  as  Oovemor  and  in  his  later 
concern  with  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, I  served  under  his  chairmanship.  I 
did  not  always  agree  with  the  views  of 
the  chairman,  and  there  were  times 
when  the  committee  as  a  whole  did  not 
agree  with  him.  But  when  we  did  dis- 
agree. Senator  Byrd  remained  always 
the  kindly  and  courteous  gentleman.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  democratic 
process,  and  he  exercised  that  belief 
without  rancor  even  when  the  workings 
of  democracy  seemed  to  defeat  his  own 

TieWB. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  scrutiny  of  the  opera- 
tions of  government  in  order  to  maintain 
wisdom  In  our  spending.  Senator  Byrd 
was  a  watchdog  of  expenditures,  an 
embodiment  of  what  some  might  call  the 
old-fashioned  virtues  of  thrift  and  care 
«id  his  motive  was  that  of  concern  for 
the  best  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  Sen- 
•tor  Byrd  and  I  often  disagreed  on  leg- 
«l»tlon,  but  there  was  no  man  in  the 
Senate  for  whom  all  of  us^-and  that  in- 
cludes myself— had  greater  respect,  for 
W«  sincerity,  his  integrity,  his  deep  in- 
wTttt  in  a  subject,  and  his  strong  con- 
wctlons.  Nor  has  there  been  a  more 
«»annlng  genUeman  In  the  Senate. 

I  join  with  my  fellow  Senators,  Madam 
{Resident,  In  saying  that  we  shall  miss 
aim  greatly,  in  the  amalgam  of  what  we 
nope  is  vitally  Important  thought  to  our 
wauon  and  the  world  which  constitutes 
»e  judgment  of  the  Senate,  and  wish 
wm  many  continued  years  of  happiness, 
°ewth,  and  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Nation. 

Jfr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  Sena- 
tor Harry  Byrd,  who  served  In  this  body 
jw  so  long  and  with  such  distinction. 
PMMMed  unusual  personal  characterls- 
»«  He  was  a  very  genUe  man,  a  very 
Knerous  genUeman  in  his  relationships 
*ith  fellow  Senators. 
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He  was  a  very  considerate  committee 
chairman.  His  consideration  applied  to 
new  members  on  the  committee  as  well 
as  to  its  senior  members. 

His  gentleness  and  consideration  for 
his  fellow  man  was  demonstrated  time 
after  time,  not  only  in  the  equation  be- 
tween himself  and  other  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  but  also  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  was  anxious  that  on  every 
issue  on  which  a  hearing  was  requested, 
the  people  be  heard.  He  was  anxious 
that  every  witness  who  wished  to  be 
heard  have  the  opportunity  to  voice  his 
views.  Many  days  he  occupied  the  chair 
as  chairman  of  that  committee  for  many 
hours,  tiresome  hours  sometimes,  in  or- 
der to  hear  out  spokesmen  and  inter- 
ested citizens  with  respect  to  the  issues 
before  the  committee. 

With  respect  to  suggestions,  amend- 
ments, views,  the  right  to  be  heard,  the 
right  to  have  suggestions  considered,  his 
attitude  as  chairman  was  exemplary.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  committee 
with  this  gentle  gentleman,  and  under 
his  chairmanship  of  that  very  Important 
committee. 

My  gratitude,  my  respect,  my  esteem, 
my  friendship,  and  my  affection  are  pos- 
sessed by  him  In  full  measure. 

Mr.  METCAliP.  Madam  President,  as 
a  newcomer  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  serve  imder  the  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator Byrd.  But  I  did  observe  and  re- 
spect him  even  before  I  came  to  Congress 
14  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men 
I  met  after  my  election  in  1952.  His 
leadership  and  his  Integrity  has  been  an 
Inspiration  to  hundreds  of  Members  of 
Congress.  A  dedicated  and  devoted  Sen- 
ator In  the  finest  tradition  of  the  UJ3. 
Senate  he  will  be  long  remembered  as 
a  fine  citizen,  a  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious Member  of  Congress  and  a  Just  and 
hard  woiidng  chairman  of  a  great  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
I  would  like  to  Join  and  concur  In  tiie 
remarks  made  by  the  present  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  Senator  Long,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee,  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  former  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Harry  P.  Byrd. 

The  pubUc  record  of  Senator  Harry 
Flood  Byrd,  Madam  President,  Is  one  In 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  United  States.  Integrity 
and  selfless  public  service  have  been  the 
hallmarks  of  this  fine  American,  Harry 
Byrd. 

For  the  better  part  of  this  century,  the 
name  of  Harry  Byrd  has  been  a  valued 
one  in  the  field  of  public  service.  He  was 
first  of  service  to  his  beloved  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia  and  was  president  of 
the  Valley  Turnpike  Co.  In  1908-18 
From  1916  to  1925  he  served  In  the  State 
Senate  of  Virginia.  In  1918.  he  was  fuel 
commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  In  1922,  he  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Committee 
Prom  1926  to  1930,  Harry  Flood  Byrd  was 
Governor  of  Virginia,  where  he  wrote  a 
magnificent  record  of  public  administra- 
tion. 


Appointed  to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  fill 
an  unexpired  term,  Senator  Byrd  came  to 
these  historic  chambers  on  March  4, 1933, 
and  served  thereafter  for  82  years,  before 
submitting  his  resignation — announced 
on  November  11. 1985. 

The  esteem  and  respect  which  he  has 
enjoyed  from  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Congress  for  per- 
forming great  service  to  this  Nation  has 
never  been  equaled.  As  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  he  was  always  fair, 
objective,  and  patient.  At  no  time  did  he 
ever  delay  or  discriminate  against  pro- 
posed legislation,  even  though  he  was 
opposed  to  some  measures  that  came 
before  our  committee.  He  is  a  man  of 
sterling  character  and  superb  ability. 
Despite  his  many  responsibilities  and 
nagging  troubles  he  always  was  courte- 
ous, thoughtful  and  kind.  In  addition  to 
being  a  great  Senator  from  Virginia,  he 
was  a  great  friend  and  great  man.  We 
In  the  Congress  miss  Senator  Harry 
Flood  Byrd.  I  am  sure  that  the  people 
of  Virginia  and  the  Nation  miss  his  cou- 
rageous voice  almost  as  much  as  we  do. 
But  he  has  left  for  us  all  a  great  legacy — 
one  to  Inspire  us  to  greater  selfiessness, 
more  arduous  labors,  and  a  higher  sense 
of  duty.  I  happily  and  eagerly  Join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  sincere  hope 
that  he  will  have  a  very  speedy  recovery 
and  enjoy  many,  many  more  years  of 
health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  In  praise  of  Senator 
Harry  Flood  Byrd  who  served  so  long  and 
so  well  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  Is  the  most 
consistent  public  ofllclal  that  I  have  ever 
met  In  my  life.  He  is  Mr.  Sound  Fiscal 
Policy.  He  has  never  walvered.  He 
has  never  yielded  to  pressure.  He  has 
never  changed  his  views  when  they  were 
impopular.  Senator  Byrd's  position  on 
spending  has  not  often  prevtdled.  Our 
country  would  have  been  much  better  off 
If  his  ideas  on  spending  had  prevailed. 

Senator  Byrd  is  a  very  kind  man.  He 
is  a  genUeman  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  is  always  extremely  courteous. 
He  is  always  considerate  of  the  views  of 
his  colleagues  and  has  never  been  critical 
of  those  who  disagreed  with  him.  He  has 
written  a  record  in  the  UJ3.  Senate  that 
will  stand  for  all  time.  He  Is  truly  one  of 
the  Republic's  great  men.  I  hope  that  he 
enjoys  many  happy  years  In  his 
retirement. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Madam 
President,  I  wish  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  in  paying  tribute  to 
one  of  the  all-time  great  Members  of  the 
Senate,  our  good  friend  Harry  P 
Byrd.  Sr. 

Harry  Byrd  Is  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  for  many 
phases  of  his  outstanding  work  In  the 
Senate.  The  one  field  m  which  he  has 
no  peer  Is  In  his  long  and  effective  efforts 
for  a  sound  and  stable  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  believed  In  economy  first,  last, 
and  always. 

Above  all,  be  always  believed  in  con- 
stitutional government  and  all  that  It 
stands  for.  No  one  was  a  more  effective 
advocate  of  States  rights  and  he  fought 
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with  all  his  heart  In  the  rearguard  action 
to  mitint.^^in  thofic  principles  of  goirem- 
ment  that  he  held  so  dear. 

Senator  Byrd  is  a  southern  gentleman 
of  the  old  school — always  courteous,  con- 
siderate, and  friendly.  He  was  a  proud 
and  stately  representative  of  his  beloved 
Old  Dominion  of  Virginia  continuing  the 
proud  tradition  of  the  Bjrrd  f  Eunlly  dating 
back  even  beyond  the  founding  of  our 
Republic. 

I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  have 
been  able  to  serve  with  him  during  his 
last  21  years  in  the  Senate.  May  his 
retirement  be  long  and  pleasant. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Madam  President.  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  our  good 
friend,  Harry  Flood  Byrd. 

The  Senate  has  not  been  the  same 
since  Senator  Byrd  retired,  and  It  will 
take  a  long  time  for  us  to  get  used  to  the 
fact  that  he  Is  not  In  the  Chamber  and 
Is  not  at  work  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

We  know  how  much  he  looked  for- 
ward to  retirement,  but  still  we  wish  he 
had  remained  with  us.  We  can  only 
hope  that  he  Is  enjoying  his  leisure  days 
and  wish  the  very  best  for  him  always. 

No  American  has  given  more  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  Nation  than  Harry 
Byrd.  Even  though  there  were  many 
who  disagreed  with  the  positions  he  took 
and  his  philosophy  of  government,  all 
who  knew  him  admired  him  and  re- 
spected him  for  being  the  gentleman  he 
Always  Is,  no  matter  what  the  situation 
might  be. 

Even  though  we  miss  his  friendly  and 
always  courteous  manner,  he  has  left  In 
the  record  he  made  a  challenge  to  all  of 
us — respect  and  work  for  sound  fiscal 
management  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  that  as  time  goes  on  we  will 
can  upon  him  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
his  advice  and  wisdom  even  though  he 
no  longer  serves  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  Harry  Flood  Byrd  is  the 
greatest  statesman  I  have  ever  known 
and  certainly  the  greatest  gentleman. 

Mr.  Harry.  I  salute  you. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
the  presence  of  Senator  Harry  F.  Bjrrd, 
St.,  Is  sordy  missed  In  the  Senate.  No 
man  I  have  known  since  coming  to  the 
Senate  have  I  regarded  more  highly  than 
Senator  Harry  Byrd.  One  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  my  service  in  the  Senate  was 
my  personal  association  with  Senator 
Byrd;  and  I  am  particularly  reminded 
today,  as  the  Senate  undertakes  con- 
sideration of  the  first  major  tax  measure 
since  Senator  Bjrrd's  resignation  from 
the  Senate,  of  the  absence  of  Senator 
Byrd's  coxmsel  and  experience  In  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  matters.  He  was  one  of 
the  soundest  men  in  Oovemment,  and 
the  Nation  benefited  tremendously  from 
his  long  and  dedicated  service.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  In  its  considera- 
tion of  the  tax  measure  which  is  before 
it,  and  in  the  future,  particularly  when 
it  Is  conrirterlng  fiscal  matters,  will  recall 
the  example  and  sage  advice  of  Senator 
Harry  Byrd.  who  never  swerved  from 


his   dedication    to    principles   of   fiscal 
responsibility. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President, 
when  that  great  gentleman  of  the  UJS. 
Senate,  Harry  F.  Byrd.  retired,  he  was 
termed  by  the  Washington  Star  the  man 
"who  in  33  years  in  the  Senate  has  be- 
come the  Nation's  leading  symbol  of 
fiscal  economy  and  conservatism."  And 
predating  the  retirement  by  some  2  years 
was  the  comment  by  columnist  William 
S.  White  that  "all  of  the  U.S.  Sena- 
tors think  of  Harry  Byrd  as  a  man  of 
absolute  Integrity,  absolute  honesty, 
absolute  courage." 

These  two  observations  I  believe. 
Madam  President,  simmiarize  the  feeling 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  for  the 
retired  senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Since  my  first  day  in  the  Senate,  this 
grand  gentleman  had  been  ever  present 
to  offer  me  advice,  to  give  me  assistance, 
and  to  guide  and  counsel  me.  Although 
of  different  parties,  we  were  of  like  mind 
and  philosophy  and  I  came  to  regard 
Harry  F.  Byrd  as  a  gentleman,  a  states- 
man, a  man  of  tremendous  stature  who 
was  big  enough  to  chart  the  fiscal  course 
of  this  great  Nation  and  humble  enough 
to  help  a  Junior  Senator  with  any  prob- 
lem, large  or  smalL 

Seldom  does  It  come  to  anyone  to  do 
as  much  for  his  country  as  Harry  Byrd 
did  for  the  United  States. 

I  think  It  well  to  look  very  briefly  at 
the  Senator's  career.  He  entered  the 
publishing  business  at  the  teiuler  age  of 
15  and  began  to  grow  apples  before  he 
was  20.  Before  his  21st  birthday  he  was 
elected  to  the  Winchester  City  Council 
and  to  the  State  senate  at  27.  At  33  this 
precocious  and  phenomenal  gentleman 
from  Virginia  was  the  Ctovemor  of  his 
State  and  as  all  of  us  know,  he  has  been 
U.S.  Senator  from  Virginia  since  1933. 

Madam  President,  I  was  in  Wyoming 
when  Senator  Byrd  announced  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Like  my  colleagues,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Wyoming  to  whom  Senator  Byrd 
was  a  symbol  of  Americanism  and  dollar- 
and-cents  commonsense,  I  was  shocked 
and  grieved,  for  I  knew  that  with  that 
announcement  there  was  created  a  vac- 
uum In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  Join  today  with  my  colleagues  in  a 
tribute  to  a  man  richly  deserving  of 
accolades.  I  wish  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  a  long,  happy,  and  productive 
life  because  bis  counsel  &nA  advice  and 
his  influence  on  our  Govenuuent  has  not 
ended  with  the  termination  of  his  Sen- 
ate career. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
by  Mr.  William  S.  White,  printed  from 
the  April  1933  Reader's  Digest,  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcors  In  the  context  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

I A  BMtder'a  DlgMt  reprint.  Aptll  10«3] 

M^CT    nu    HOMOKAaLX    Hakbt     (ths    Rabi) 

Btsd 

(By  William  a  Wbltc) 
(IToR. — ^Kven  thosB  who  rtt—gr—  wttb  hla 
poiloiM  eannot  bclp  liking  and  artmlrlng  Um 
patrtarcb  from  Virginia  as  a  man  ol  In- 
tegrity and  courage.) 


A  veteran  Congressman  said  recenUy 
"Tbere  are  three  parties  In  the  TTB.  Senate—^ 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  Republkan 
Party  and  the  party  of  Harry  Byrd.  Harry  h 
far  too  fond  of  the  old  Democratic  Party  ««« 
to  leave  It,  and  he  is  too  oldTashloned  a 
southern  gentleman  ever  to  Join  the  Repub- 
lican Party.     So,  be  has  his  own  party Uke 

Byrd-Democratlc  Party." 

Harry  Flood  Byrd  of  Virginia  is  the  Senate's 
Bouthem  conservative  patriarch.  Some  ot 
his  colleagues  think  of  him  as  a  force  of 
"reaction"  and  pennyplnchlng;  others  think 
of  him  as  the  last,  best  guard  over  the  FM- 
eral  Treastuy.  the  last,  best  hope  agabut 
Federal  Intervention  In  State  and  local  af- 
fairs. But  all  of  them  think  of  Harry  Byrd  u 
a  man  of  absolute  Integrity,  absolute  hon- 
esty, absolute  courage. 

Why  absolute  Integrity?  Because  he  votti 
as  he  believes.  Why  absolute  honesty?  Be- 
cause he  says  what  he  beUeves.  and  only  what 
he  believes.  Why  absolute  courage?  Be- 
cause no  mere  part-time  valor  can  arm  any 
man  to  vote  Invariably,  and  to  speak  Invail. 
ably,  only  upon  his  own  convictions. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  Senate  voted  on 
the  Kennedy  administration's  proposals  to 
extend  unemployment  Insurance,  Byrd  lost, 
by  only  two  votes,  hU  fight  to  preserve  tb« 
principle  of  State  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  distribution  of  the  funds. 
But  he  did  not.  as  a  lesser  man  might,  take 
the  narrow  defeat  as  a  personal  rebuke  and 
go  off  sulking.  Byrd,  confident  that  his  con- 
victions were  right,  stayed  on  the  floor. 
When  the  Senate  clerk  had  called  the  last 
name  and  It  waa  apparent  how  the  vot« 
had  gone.  Senators  who  had  opposed  him 
went  to  Byrd's  front-row  desk  to  congratu- 
late him  for  bis  fortitude. 

This  req>ect  for  Byxd  is  blpaxtlsan.  When, 
after  years  of  Democratic  Party  rule  In  Con- 
gress, the  Republicans  won  a  majority  and 
the  right  to  name  committee  chairmen  In 
1947  and  1963,  they  asked  Byrd  to  remain 
as  chairman  of  the  House-Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  NonessenUal  Federal 
Expenditures,  which  he  had  been  Instni- 
mental  in  setting  up  in  1941 .  "That's  Byrd*! 
committee  and  he  should  keep  on  running 
it."  one  Republican  explained.  Today,  the 
committee  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  in- 
formation about  Oovemment  spending. 
Byrd,  with  21  years  as  chairman,  has  been 
head  of  a  congressional  committee  for  a 
longer  unbroken  time  than  any  other  man 
in  blst<.ry. 

Byrd  Is  a  true  aristocrat,  perhaps  th* 
last  In  the  Senate  and  one  of  a  nostalgic 
few  remaining  on  the  U.S.  political  scene. 
The  name  Byrd  has  been  written  across  all 
the  pages  of  Virginia's  history  since  1674. 
Tet,  like  many  aristocrats,  Byrd  seems  un- 
conscious of  his  statiu.  A  thrifty  man  who 
has  a  horror  of  any  kind  of  "show,"  he  conld 
be  picked  as  the  least  well-dressed  member 
on  the  Senate  floor.  He  drives  only  low- 
priced  automobile*.  He  buckets  around  bk 
vast  apple  orchards  In  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley (he  Is  the  largest  Individual  grower  in  the 
world)  and  around  his  hometown  of  Berry- 
TlUe  in  khaki  pants  and  shirt  like  a  fann- 
er on  the  way  to  the  general  store. 

Byrd's  sole  visible  symbol  of  status  U  hU 
whlte-plllared  country  hoxise,  "Rosemont." 
which  surmounts  BerryvlUe  like  a  manor 
bouse  over  an  English  vUlage.  When,  and 
very  rarely,  Byrd  entertains  at  Rosemont 
(always  In  the  spring,  when  the  apple  blos- 
soms covw  the  hUU).  "H.  F.  Byrd,"  Oie 
apple-grower,  and  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  the  VA 
Senator,  become  simply  Byrd  (rf  Rosemont. 
In  these  moments  Byrd  Is  dressed  for  the  rols 
of  southern  squire,  usually  In  white  linen 
gleaming  against  his  reddish,  apple-cheeked 
faoe  and  his  blue,  amused  eyes. 

But  Byrd's  public  Ufe  is  bis  rsal  life,  tad 
baa  bMn  for  66  of  his  76  yttm.    HU  father. 
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Bicbard  BvelyB  Byrd  (tbs  lata  admlzal  and 
(zplorer  ot  the  aams  aams  was  Harry  Byrd's 
younger  brother) ,  bad  sat  wttti  aucb  abaorp- 
aon  as  speaker  of  tba  Vltglnla  Hotiaa  ot 
Delegates  that  be  had  neglected  both  bU  law 
ivactlce  and  the  small  family  fortune  bound 
up  in  the  Winchester  Star.  The  Star  had 
become  so  debt  ridden  that  the  elder  Byrd 
bad  about  dadded  to  liquidate  It.  But  Hairy 
Byrd,  although  only  16.  asked  permlaalon  to 
quit  high  acbool  and  have  a  go  at  the 
paper. 

His  first  problem  waa  a  heavy  indebtedness 
to  the  firm  that  supplied  the  newsprint.  He 
persuaded  that  Orm  to  Mnd  newsprint 
e.o.d. — one  day^  supply  at  a  time.  By  day- 
and-night  collection  of  bills  owed  the  Star 
and  by  working  as  manager  at  the  local  BeU 
Telephone  office,  young  Harry  managed  to 
pay  for  each  shipment  of  paper  as  it  arrived. 
And,  finaUy.  throsigb  his  managerial  skill,  all 
back  bills,  too,  were  paid,  and  the  newspaper 
became  solvent. 

But  from  early  boyhood  Barry  Byrd  had 
meant  to  be  a  public  man.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Winchester  city  council  before  he  was 
SI,  to  the  State  senate  at  27,  and  was  Oover- 
nor  of  Virginia  at  38.  He  has  been  a  U.S. 
Senator  since  1933,  the  year  in  which  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  entered  the  White  House. 

In  the  years  since  he  lefts  Virginia  state- 
bouse,  Byrd  has  "had  some  Uttle  hand,"  as 
he  puts  It.  In  the  election  of  nine  Governors 
of  Virginia.  Bight  have  been  "Byrd  men" — 
men  who  In  general  have  shared  his  philoso- 
phy of  fiscal  prudence  and  beSlef  In  the  main- 
tenance of  worthwhile  traditions. 

The  "Byrd  organlBation"  U  no  Tammany 
Hall,  no  machine  like  the  obe  the  RepubU- 
oans  once  had  In  Pennsylvania.  It  is  vari- 
ously described  as  "an  association  of  Uke- 
mlnded  men"  (by  Its  frlenda)  and  as  "Harry 
Byrd's  steamroller"  (by  his  enemies).  In  the 
organization  there  are  no  direct  ukases  from 
on  high;  Byrd  does  not  peraonally  pick  who 
la  to  run  for  what  office.  Still,  when  election 
time  comes  aroxind.  everybcxiy  In  Virginia 
knows  how  "the  Senator"  feels.  Byrd  hlm- 
tslf  says,  "For  the  success  that  I  have  bad 
and  the  organization  has  tod,  there  Is,  I 
think,  one  very  simple  explnnatlon:  I  have 
always  been  conservative  and  It  has  always 
been  conservative." 

The  catalyst  that  formed  "the  organisa- 
tion" came  In  1023,  when  Virginia  was  torn 
by  a  debate  over  bow  to  i>ay  for  badly  needed 
highways.  B3rrd,  as  a  State  senator,  ad- 
vocated buildli^  modem  roads;  but  unlike 
hla  opponents  be  felt  the  $50  million  cost 
thould  be  peild  as  the  roads  were  buUt  rather 
than  by  floating  a  bond  Issue.  Reserving  to 
carry  the  decision  to  the  i>eople,  he  slogged 
thrcmgh  the  muddy  roads  to  nearly  every  city 
and  village  In  the  State.  Byrd's  proposal 
was  simple:  "Pull  the  farmers  out  of  the 
mud,  but  do  It  sanely  t^hrough  a  pay-as-you- 
go  gasoline  tax."  The  voters  were  convinced; 
the  proposal  for  a  bond  issue  was  defeated, 
»nd  Byrd  became  the  logical  choice  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

As  chief  executive,  Byrd  streamlined  the 
State  oonstltuUon  until  It  became  a  noodel 
studied  throughout  the  United  States.  He 
changed  a  $1,900,000  budget  deficit  Into  a 
16.700,000  surplus.  He  persuaded  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  a  tovigh  law  that  ended  lynch- 
liig  In  Virginia.  He  lured  new  Industry,  and 
put  Virginia  on  such  a  sounrd  financial  basis 
that,  while  It  now  ranks  weai  above  the  na- 
tional average  in  growth,  expenditures  for 
education,  and  percentage  of  surfaced  hlgb- 
wsys.  It  has  virtually  no  SUte  debt. 

Never  has  "the  crganlxatlon"  been  re- 
"hotely  accused  of  comiptloa.  One  of  Byrd's 
few  orders  (decisions  he  oalls  them)  to 
"the  organisation"  waa  to  resist  the  slightest 
touch  of  Influence  peddling.  Indeed,  Byrdl 
own  antagonism  to  InfluenM  peddling  >•  so 
ttwked  as  to  seeBa  to  more  relaxed  poUtlolans 
•?mo«  an  obseHlan.  F«  example,  when 
President  Xlsenboww  named  Charlaa  B.  WU- 


son  at  Oaneral  Motora  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense In  1B63,  nearly  all  of  Washington  as- 
sumed that  Wilson  would  have  no  trouble  in 
being  oonflrmed  by  the  Senate.  But  Byrd, 
tboogb  a  strongly  proboaliMw  politlelan, 
read  the  oonfllot-of-lniereat  laws  to  say  that 
Wilson  must  sell  his  stock  In  General  Mbton. 
which  held  large  contracta  with  the  Defense 
Dq>artment. 

There  waa  a  hard  deadlock  between  these 
two  bard-minded  men.  Other  Senators 
wanted  a  compromise:  Byrd  would  have  none 
of  It.  Wilson  threatened  to  "go  over  the 
Senate's  bead"  with  a  telcvUion  appeal  to 
the  cotintry.  (What  he  meant  waa  to  "go 
over  Byrd's  head.")  Byrd  told  him,  "Mr. 
Wilson,  I  do  hope  you  wont  do  that.  It 
would  be  very  bad — for  you."  Wilson  finally 
sold  bis  stock. 

Byrd's  insistence  on  budget  balancing,  on 
pay  as  you  go,  and  bis  boatiUty  to  the  spread 
of  Federal  powers  often  irritate  his  col- 
leagues, but  they  could  hardly  imagine  the 
Senate  without  him.  In  1968  he  announced 
that  he  was  retiring.  Mrs.  Byrd  bad  been 
111,  and  he  had  promised  her  that  he  would 
not  run  again.  There  was  an  outpouring 
of  genuine  regret  In  the  UJ9.  Senate,  but 
the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  did  more 
than  regret.  It  passed  a  resolution,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  calling  on  him  to  reconsider. 
"The  general  welfare  of  the  entire  United 
States  and  Virginia  detmands  his  continued 
service,"  the  resolution  concluded. 

Byrd,  bearing  his  promise  in  mind,  went 
to  Mrs.  Byrd  with  the  assembly's  request. 
She  herself  wrote  a  letter  to  the  assembly: 
"I  have  looked  forward  to  my  husband's  re- 
tirement, but  I  do  not  feel  that  my  hope 
should  obstruct  the  Judgment  of  those  better 
Informed  tiian  I  who  think  he  can  render  a 
public  service  In  these  trying  days." 

So  Byrd  ran  again  for  the  \JS.  Senate.  Hts 
favorite  corner  there  Is  the  finance  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  Is  chairman.  He  fights  a 
cheerful  but  endless  rearguard  action  against 
too  much  spending,  too  much  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid,  too  much  intrusion  by  the  Fed- 
eral power.  His  arguments,  in  brief,  almost 
offhand  speeches,  are  never  stilled. 

Hundreds  of  major  legislative  actions  in 
the  fiscal  field  over  the  years  have  borne  the 
Imprint  of  Byrd's  thrifty  hand.  The  sound- 
ness at  the  social  security  system,  for  one, 
represents  an  enduring  Byrd  victory.  From 
the  ensMstment  of  the  law  in  1936.  Byrd  was 
dissatisfied  with  It,  because  It  prcnnlsed  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  pensions  but  offered  no 
guaranteed  means  for  paying  the  bill.  He 
wanted  nothing  less  than  a  pay-as-you-go 
plain — and  4  years  later,  in  1939,  Congress 
accepted  a  Byrd  amendment  for  pay  as  you 
go. 

Seventeen  years  later,  when  the  Elsenhower 
administration  proposed  the  vast  mulUbll- 
lion-dollar  highway  program  now  in  the 
process  of  lacing  this  country,  Byrd  returned 
to  the  same  principle.  Elsenhower  and 
George  M.  Hiuiphrey,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  wanted  to  finance  the  system  with 
a  bond  Issue  which  would  augment  th'  al- 
ready mountainous  Federal  debt.  Byrd  told 
them,  "Roads,  yes.  genUemen.  Bonds,,  no, 
gentlemen."  When  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  1966  was  finally  adopted.  It  carried 
Byrd's  pay-as-you-go  financing  plan. 

He  fights  doggedly  even  on  small  items. 
When  In  1946  the  time  came  for  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  fourth  Inauguration. 
Byrd  was  chairman  of  the  Inaugural  oonunlt- 
tse.  Congress  appropriated  for  the  occasion 
•26,(X)0.  to  Byrd  an  ample  siun.  FI3.B.,  who 
had  conducted  polite  but  relentless  warfare 
for  years  with  the  Senator,  observed  one 
night  to  friends:  "Old  Harry  is  so  worried 
about  money.  I  tblnk  I  shall  simply  an- 
nounce that  I  want  nothing  from  him  for  the 
Inauguration — not  even  bis  precious  $26,000." 

Byrd  calmly  took  the  President  at  his  word. 
Bs  Issued  orders  to  the  Inatigural  conmilttee 
to  return  the  $26,000  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 


Boossvalt  paid  for  the  chicken  a  la  king 
Inaugural  Ituicheon  out  of  regular  Wblts 
House  funds. 

Byrd  has  always  assumed  that  because 
he  means  a  thing  when  be  says  it.  other  pub- 
lic men  mean  wbat  tbsy  say.  Demagoguery 
Is  utterly  foreign  to  blm;  be  never  bides  bis 
motives  or  apologises  for  his  actions.  "I 
Just  go  on  my  regular  course."  Byrd  was 
quoted  by  Time.  "I  don't  "'a'""  to  have  any 
q>sclal  virtues  at  all.  I  Jtist  vote  for  what 
I  tblnk  U  right." 

Truman  once  said  that  there  ware  "too 
many  Byrds"  in  the  Senate.  But  there  Is 
only  one  Harry  Flood  Byrd  of  Virginia;  and 
there  will  not  soon,  if  ever,  be  another. 
Issues  are  endlessly  debatable;  but  charac- 
ter is  not.  And  Harry  Byrd  symboUsaa  a 
vanishing  era  of  public  men  who  stood  to  tbs 
end  in  awareness  that  their  true  and  ulti- 
mate responsibility  was  to  country  and 
history. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  former  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  as  well  as  on  behalf 
of  the  present  Junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  former  colleagues  of  Senator  Byrd 
for  the  beautiful  tributes  that  have  been 
paid  to  him  this  morning,  and  tor  the 
magnificent  plaque  which  was  worded 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  on  which  he  served  so  long  a« 
chairman. 

Those  Senators  who  served  with  him 
know  how  deeply  he  revered  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Stetes.  I  believe  that  aU 
Senators  know  how  much  he  misses  the 
many  wonderful  and  warm  friendships 
he  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Speaking  from  my  own  point  of  view, 
it  was  an  inspiring,  wonderful  thing  to- 
day to  sit  in  the  Senate  Chamber  that  he 
loved  so  much  and  to  hear  so  many  dis- 
tinguished XJS.  Senators  pay  to  my 
father  such  xronderful  tributes. 

Madam  Presldoit,  on  behalf  of  my 
father  and  myself.  I  express  my  deep 
appreciation. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  MErrCALF.  Madam  President,  on 
February  23.  when  I  Introduced  amend- 
ment 487  to  S.  2962,  to  establish  a  Red- 
wood National  Park.  I  listed  the  foUow- 
ing  organizations  which  support  amend- 
ment 487:  Sierra  Club,  the  WUdllfe 
Management  Institute,  the  Wilderness 
Society,  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources,  the  National  Parks  Asso- 
ciation, the  Federation  of  Western  Out- 
doors Clube,  the  Izaak  Walton  League, 
the  Public  Affairs  Institute,  Trout  Un- 
limited, the  Audubon  Society,  and  Citi- 
zens for  a  Redwood  Paric.  Amendment 
487  is  also  supported  by  the  Garden  dub 
of  America.  The  Garden  Club  of  Amer- 
ica went  on  r^pord  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  last  No- 
vember. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  statement  at  that 
November  22,  1966,  hearing  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  M.  Waller,  president  of  the  Gar- 
den Club  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reaolu- 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoBD,  as  follows: 

(For  preaentetion  at  a  meeting  to  review 
and  discuss  proposals  for  a  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park  in  CallfcMmla — n.S.  Department 
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ta  tlM  Intarlor,  WMhlngton.  D.C.,  Ifo?«inb«r 
23.  19W.) 

I  UB  Un.  TboDua  W«U«r  of  Bedford  HlUa. 
N.T.,  president  of  the  0«rden  Club  of 
Ameiic*,  »  n«tlonaJ  organlaetlon  with  mem- 
ber dub*  from  coeet  to  co«at  and  In  Hawaii. 
I  greatly  aiq)reolate  this  opportiuilty  to  pre- 
sent our  Tlews  on  this  Important  Issue. 

The  ooncem  of  the  Oarden  Club  of  America 
for  the  Sequoia  Semperylrens  Is  a  long  serial 
which  eommenced  In  the  1030'a.  In  1931 
we  presented  2,S63  acres  on  the  south  fork 
of  the  Kel  River  to  the  California  State  Park 
system  and  since  then  have  added  1 ,6M  acres 
to  our  grove.  Our  Interest  and  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Redwoods  has  never 
lessened. 

We  strongly  advocate  the  establishment 
now  of  a  Redwoods  National  Park  of  approxi- 
mately 90,000  acres,  a  park  which  would 
Include  about  46,000  acrea  of  virgin  trees, 
the  most  significant  area  of  primeval  red- 
woods, and  other  related  natural  features. 
In  considering  the  total  acreage  to  be  en- 
compassed In  a  Redwoods  National  Park  we 
are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  area 
was  onoe  a  virgin  forest  of  close  to  3  mil- 
lion acrea.  We  believe  that  Prairie  Creek- 
Lost  Man  Creek -Redwood  Creek  Valley  Is  the 
most  Important  and  suitable  area  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  National  Park  System.  This  con- 
tains the  magnificent  Oold  Bluff's  Seashore, 
with  numerous  waterfalls  dropping  down 
the  face  of  Gold  Bluff  from  the  forest  above, 
the  unbelievably  beautiful  Pern  Canyon,  the 
world's  tallest  trees,  and  a  far  greater  variety 
of  scenic  features  than  are  found  In  any  of 
the  other  propoeed  areas.  The  greatest 
variety  of  wildlife  species.  Including  the 
Roosevelt  elk  are  to  be  found  In  this  pro- 
posal and  the  area  Is  especially  important 
for  Its  ecological  value.  Its  recreational 
facilities  are  far  better  than  those  In  the 
Del  Norte  County,  for  the  magnificent  Oold 
Bluff  Beach  would  afford  unequalled  op- 
portiinltles  to  the  public  for  the  enjoyment 
and  use  of  a  seashore  area.  In  addition,  the 
Prairie  and  Redwood  Creek  areas  are  better 
suited  to  absorb  an  Increasing  visitor  load, 
without  Impairment,  than  are  any  of  the 
other  possible  national   park  proposals. 

Of  greatest  importance  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Prairie  Creek-Lost  Idan  Creek-Redwood 
Creek  Valley  contains  a  wider  sweep  of 
primeval  redwood  forest  than  Is  to  be  found 
In  any  other  section  of  the  redwood  region; 
this  sweep  of  forest  extends  from  the  near 
rain  forest  grooves  in  the  present  Prairie 
Creek  state  Park  southeastward  across  the 
width  of  the  redwood  belt.  Within  this  pro- 
posal there  are  also  a  number  of  unaltered 
tributary  streams  to  Redwood  Creek.  These 
are  practically  the  only  streams  In  the  red- 
wood region  today,  the  watersheds  of  which 
are  still  untouched  by  man. 

With  some  13,000  to  1S,000  acrea  of  the 
redwoods  being  logged  each  year  It  Is  the 
understatement  of  the  century  to  say  that 
time  is  of  the  essence.  We  urge  establish- 
ment of  a  Redwood  National  Park  of  approx- 
ImaUy  90,000  acres,  believe  the  Prairie  Creek- 
Lost  Man  Creek-Redwood  Creek  Valley  to  be 
the  most  desirable  area  for  such  a  park,  and 
pray  that  the  first  act  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress  will  be  to  pass  legislation  creat- 
ing a  Redwoods  National  Park  of  this  magni- 
tude In  northwest  CallfonUa. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McOEE.  Madam  President,  re- 
cardlng  the  situation  In  Vietnam  and  the 
reasooed,  careful  escalation  of  American 
military  nctivity  there.  I  have  said  on 
aeveral  occasiana  that  these  are  steps  we 
must  take,  realizing  the  risk  of  prorok- 
Inc  mainland  China.  Some  critics  of 
the  Ooremment's  pottdes  seem  sure  that 
we  are  bound  to  proTotoe  China  into 


massive  Intervention  in  Indochina. 
This,  they  say,  is  a  risk  we  cannot  take. 

It  is,  however,  a  risk  we  must  take. 
Today's  Washington  Post,  Madam  Presi- 
doit,  treats  this  question  with  an  edi- 
torial which  gives  little  weight  to  the 
apocalyptic  view  of  the  critics  I  have 
mentioned.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  8.  19M] 
Wsa  Wrra  Chxma? 

Many  recent  critics  of  American  policy  In 
Vietnam  fear  that  this  policy  Is  Increasing 
the  risk  of  war  with  China.  They  expect 
early  Chlneee  intervention  In  the  Vietnamese 
war.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  their 
expectation  Is  ill  founded. 

Some  American  Bi>eclallats  on  China — 
familiar  with  her  conduct  In  past  crises — 
have  long  believed  that  she  would  Intervene 
massively  in  the  Vietnam  war  only  if  she 
were  attacked  or  If  American  troope  Invaded 
North  Vietnam  with  the  IntenUon  of  over- 
throwing the  Commitnlst  regime  there.  As 
one  such  expert  has  put  It:  "All  the  Indi- 
cations are  that  Pelplng  wUl  only  decide  on 
direct  military  Involvement  If  It  beUeves 
that  the  United  States  has  mounted  a  Yalu 
River-type  escalation  directly  threatening 
the  security  of  China  Itself."  In  a  word. 
China's  actual  military  postiire  In  Vietnam 
remains  essentially  defensive.  China's  goal 
Is  to  see  the  United  States  defeated  by  the 
Vletcong  and  to  avoid  Iteelf  being  drawn 
directly  Into  the  conflict. 

What  In  the  past  was  based  largely  on  ed- 
ucated guesswork  can  now  be  supported  by 
an  extremely  significant,  and  largely  un- 
noted, recent  statement  of  China's  Premier 
Chou  Bn-lal.  Chou.  In  a  December  30  speech 
In  Pelplng  celebrating  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  outlined  a  number  of  actions  the 
United  Statee  is  preparing  to  take  In  Vietnam 
Including  the  following:  Bombing  Haiphong 
and  Hanoi;  harassing  and  blockading  the 
Bac  Bo  OuU  to  cut  the  sea  communications 
to  Hanoi;  bombing  the  Communist-held  cen- 
tral and  southern  pfu'ts  of  Laoe;  dlapMitchlng 
United  States,  Thai,  and  Loatlan  Government 
troopw  to  occupy  this  area;  and  Instigating 
the  Thai  and  South  Vietnamese  Governments 
to  seal  the  border  between  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam. 

Chou  said  nothing  about  possible  Chinese 
responses  to  such  action.  Rather  he  said 
.that  If  all  theee  actions  failed  to  save  the 
Tftilted  States  from  defeat  In  Vietnam,  as  he 
predicted  they  would.  It  Is  possible  that  the 
United  States  would  "go  a  step  further  and 
extend  Its  war  of  aggression  to  the  whole  of 
Indochina  and  to  China."  He  strongly  sug- 
gested that  only  at  this  point  would  China 
enter  the  war.  Similarly,  Foreign  Minister 
Chen  Yl,  in  a  December  30  Interview  with  a 
Japaneee  Oommimlat  correspondent,  said  In 
reply  to  a  question  about  how  China  would 
cope  with  American  escalation  In  Indochina: 
"If  U.8.  Imperialism  Insists  on  extending  the 
war  to  China,  we  cannot  but  resolutely  take 
up  the  challenge  and  we  will  not  call  off  the 
battle  until  complete  victory." 

Why  should  the  Chinese  tip  their  hand  In 
this  fashlonf  One  reason  might  be  a  desire 
to  draw  the  line  sharply  between  what  the 
United  States  can  and  cannot  do  In  Vietnam 
so  as  to  deter  a  premature  VS.  attack  on 
Chinese  territory.  Another  might  be  to  pre- 
pare the  NLF  for  the  failure  of  the  Chinese 
to  respond  should  the  United  States  under- 
talce  the  lower  level  actions  mentioned  by 
Chou.  These  actions,  Chou  Implied,  could 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Vietnamese  people 
themselves. 


Obviously  no  one  oan  be  absolutely  suie 
what  UJ9.  actions  In  Vietnam  nUght  trtggw 
a  war  with  China.  But  available  evldeaos 
suggests  that  Pelplng  Is  Just  as  anxious  to 
avoid  a  larger  war  as  Is  the  United  Statss. 
Such  a  war.  In  which  China  would  be  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  American  air  power, 
would  serve  no  rational  purpose  either  for 
China  or  the  United  SUtes.  This  U  not  to 
say  It  could  not  happen.  Nations  have  blun- 
dered  Into  war  before.  The  point  Is  that 
both  China  and  the  United  SUtes  have  verj 
strong  reasons  to  avoid  a  direct  confronta- 
tion In  Vietnam  and  there  Is  a  reasonable 
chance  that  they  can  do  so. 

This  does  not  mean  that  escalation  carrl« 
no  risk  or  Is  desirable.  But  It  does  suggest 
that  the  apocalyptic  view  taken  by  some  ad- 
ministration critics  Is  not  appropriate  to  the 
situation.  Moreover,  this  view  hampers  real- 
istic consideration  of  American  options. 
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THE  MERRIMACK  n  STORY 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  It 
is  an  unhappy  fact  of  life  that  every 
hair-brained  scheme  bearing  the  bless- 
ing of  Government  planners  and  bureau- 
crats receives  front  page  attentloa, 
regardless  of  merit  or  return  to  the  tax- 
payer, while  the  contributions  of  private 
investment  to  the  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
with  little  notice  and  faint  praise. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  classic 
example  of  this  in  northern  New  Eng- 
land where  much  has  been  made  of  a 
proposed  hydroelectric  project  on  the 
St.  John  River.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
clamor  attending  this  determined  effort 
to  bring  public  power  to  my  section  of 
the  country,  wanted  or  not,  needed  or 
not,  economical  or  not.  the  Public  Service 
Co.  of  New  Hampshire  is  quietly  pro- 
ceeding with  the  construction  of  a  $37 
million  extension  of  its  Bow.  NJI.,  plant. 
designed  to  bring  needed  power  to  our 
State,  at  reduced  cost  to  the  consumer, 
without  expense  to  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  with  the  payment  of  additional 
taxes  to  community  and  State. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  an  excellent  edi- 
torial i4>pearlng  in  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  for  Friday,  February  25, 
this  provides  a  textbook  lesson  in  the 
benefits  of  free  enterprise  as  opposed  to 
Oovemment  control,  and  I  ask  that  the 
full  editorial  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

I,  for  one,  am  delighted  to  help  tell 
the  "Merrimack  n  Story"  and  invite  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  private 
initiative  has  not  yet  been  stifled  by  big 
Government,  at  least  in  New  Hampshire. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 

Feb.  26,  1996) 
Who  Wnx  Tbx  ths  MoanfACx  n  Stobt? 

Construction  of  a  S3S  million  addition  to 
the  PubUc  Service  Co.'s  generating  plant  In 
Bow,  with  an  anUdpated  drop  of  between  80 
and  40  percent  In  electricity  bills,  not  only 
win  provide  a  textbook  lesson  In  the  benefits 
of  free  enterprise  as  opposed  to  Oovemment 
control,  but  also  It  wlU  bring  that  lesson 
home  vrlth  dramatic  Impact. 

WllUam  C.  Tallman,  president  of  the  Ann. 
described  this  dramaUc  success  story  without 
need  to  resort  to  overstatement  durlngMi 
remarks  at  the  recent  ground-breaking  cere- 
mony. When  the  new  addltloii— to  be  known 
«•   Merrimack    n—beoomea   operational  in 


tks  sptrtBg  of  19M.  ThUman  said.  Mew  Hamp- 
(tiirs  will  have  the  lowest  el««tilo  power  cost 
a(  any  tbannal  unit  In  the  six  New  Knglaort 
States.  The  SMjOOO-kllowatt  unit  at  Bow 
will  cause  power  ooets  to  drc^  from  7Vi 
to  4.0  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Thus,  In  the 
■liart  spckce  of  one  decade,  the  cost  will  have 
dropped  from  more  than  a  cent  per  kUowatt- 
bour  to  less  than  one-half  a  cent. 

The  addition  to  the  existing  plant,  e-year- 
oid  Merrimack  I,  will  produce  a  total  gen- 
satlng  capacity  of  476,000  kilowatts  and  also 
Ytll  result  In  the  employment  of  hundreds  of 
Hew  Hampshire  men  at  the  oonstruction  site. 

The  company's  Investment  Is  a  commlt- 
msnt  not  only  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
It  Is  also  an  afllrmatlon  of  the  Public  Service 
Co.'s  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
Oranlte  State.  To  lUustrate  that  confidence 
tbe  firm  Is  spending  S37  mllUon  on  Merri- 
mack n.  the  largest  Investment  In  a  single 
factory  ever  made  by  a  New  Hampshire  In- 
dustry, and  S8  million  for  new  transmission 
Unes.  Vice  President  Kllot  Priest  estimates 
tbat  some  $11  million  will  be  spent  In  New 
Hampshire  for  wages  and  materials  for  the 
construction  project. 

Out-of-state  reculere  of  this  newspaper  can 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief.  Tbls  is  not  a  TVA- 
type  project.  The  lowering  of  electricity 
costs  here  Is  not  being  accomptUshed  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Since  all  private  utUltlee  are  watched 
dosely  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
ere  forbidden  to  deduct  the  coet  of  certain 
Institutional  advertlsemenlts  from  their 
taxable  Incomee — i.e.,  they  aaay  not  Indicate 
s  preference  for  Investor-owned  utility  com- 
panies as  against  Government-owned  plants 
which  are  the  beneficlartee  of  tax  favoritism 
and  vest  public  appropriations — It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  New  Hampshire's  congressional 
Megatlon  will  use  their  positions  to  lavish 
the  kind  of  praise  on  Merrimack  n  that  Is 
lavished  on  public  power  projects. 

There's  no  law  against  that— so  far. 


FIRST  LADY'S  SPEECH  AT  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  ALiABAMA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  on 
February  25,  1966,  our  First  Lady,  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  addressed  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  and  American  As- 
sociation of  Ufilversity  Women  Leader- 
ship Conference  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

In  retiunlng  to  her  naUve  Alabama  to 
speak  at  the  university  which  she  once 
attended,  Mrs.  Johnson  alluded  to  the 
early  history  of  the  university  and  em- 
phasized the  role  of  women  in  the  uni- 
versity's development. 

Mrs.  Johnson  indicated  several  areas 
in  national  life  in  which  women  are 
niaklng  an  oul^standlng  contribution  and 
correctly  opined  "when  women  get  be- 
hind a  project,  things  happen." 

The  First  Lady  did  not  confine  her 
praise  to  the  ladies.  Indeed,  she  right- 
fully lauded  Alabama's  two  distinguished 
VB.  Senators.  No  one  knows  better  than 
their  Senate  colleagues  how  right  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  when  she  said 
"there  are  two  men  who  stand  tall  in 
the  Nation's  Capital."  I  would  like  to 
Identify  myself  with  Bdrs.  Johnson's 
tribute  to  two  of  the  Senate's  most  able 
Members. 

The  First  Lady  discussed,  in  an  en- 
«»glng  manner,  a  number  of  the  admin- 
istration's programs.  I  oaU  to  my  col- 
■CMueB*  attention  this  vary  interesting 
■M  charming  speech  of  a  vwy  lovely 


Madam  President^  I  ask  unanfmoua 
consent  that  Mr*.  Johnson's  speech  be 
printed  In  the  Rscorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speedti 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboosd, 
as  follows: 
R«itAKM»  «T  Mas.  Ltmsox  B.  Johmson,  Uin- 

vxasxTT  or  Ai-sasM*  airs  Axbucam  Aaao- 

ciATXOM  of  Uinvaasrrr  Womkm  TaAnnamp 

CoNVOKWca,  TcBCsiOQSs,  Ala.,  FxaauABT 

as,  1906 

Dr.  Rose,  friends,  coming  home  Is  always  a 
nostalgic  experience  and  Alabama  Is  second 
home  to  me.  But  my  nostalgrla  la  mixed  with 
pride  today  as  we  gather  at  this  great  uni- 
versity. Back  la.  the  summer  of  1931,  I  was 
enrolled  here  for  6  short  weeks.  Over  the 
years,  this  campus  has  lived  In  my  mind  as 
the  perfect  setting  for  a  college.  It  seemed 
to  come  right  out  of  a  novel,  with  all  the 
romance  and  beauty  that  implies.  I  remem- 
ber tbe  patrician  president's  mansion  and  the 
qxiadrangle  with  Its  great  old  trees,  offering 
welcomed  shade  and  that  comfortable  feeUng 
of  deep  roots.  Tbere  was  a  marvelous  swim- 
ming hole  off  tbe  campus  that  must  by  now 
be  lost  to  the  forces  of  progress.  But  the 
center  of  life  was  the  Union  Building.  We 
all  gathered  there  at  the  Post  Office.  lUls, 
I  am  sure,  Is  changeless. 

Today  on  tbls  campus  we  see  the  signs  of 
wise  planning — the  careful  preservatton  of 
the  old  and  the  orderly  development  of  the 
new.  The  University  at  Alabama  Is  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  man  with  the  stature  and 
vision  of  Dr.  Frank  Rose  to  guide  It  through 
these  changing  and  demanding  times. 

Tou  have  gathered  here  because  you  know 
that  Alabama,  like  the  rest  of  our  country.  Is 
In  transition.  Your  conference  theme  rec- 
ognizes that  the  decade  of  the  slxtlee  offers 
both  responslbUlty  and  opportunity  for 
citizens. 

In  your  workshops  and  through  your 
speakers,  you  are  gomg  to  examine  many 
avenues  of  possible  service.  But  I  sense  from 
the  speech  topics  that  you  are  also  searching 
for  the  answer  to  a  deeper  question :  WThat  Is 
the  real  role  today  of  women  In  our  type  of 
culture.  In  our  period  In  world  history.  In 
this  particular  part  of  our  country?  Tbls  Is 
a  never-ending  search.  I  wish  you  a  fruitful 
Journey. 

How  can  I  be  useful  to  you  In  this  Im- 
portant quest?  The  answer  Uea,  I  believe, 
not  In  cataloging  for  you  the  problems  we 
face  or  the  programs  and  policies  that  need 
your  backing.  Instead,  I  would  like  to  set 
before  you  an  attitude  of  mind  that  I  be- 
lieve holds  the  key  to  aU  that  we  attempt  to 
do. 

First,  let  us  do  what  all  soutbemers  love 
doing — let  us  find  out  who  we  are— Identify 
ourselves. 

You  have  an  enviable  heritage  of  outstand- 
ing Alabama  women  doers  behind  you. 
There  was  Julia  TutwUer  In  the  late  1800's, 
who  established  schools  for  women  all  over 
Alabama  and  broxight  coeducation  to  this 
tmlverslty.  The  ot&clals  solemnly  assured 
her  that  grave  consequences  would  foUow 
If  girls  were  admitted  to  the  university. 
Finally,  In  1896,  10  women  were  admitted. 
"Aunt  Julia"  remembered  not  to  smile  too 
widely  wben  the  girls  walked  away  with  four 
of  tbe  six  honors  awarded  at  g^duatlon. 
The  first  women's  dormitory  was  tuuned  In 
her  honor.  Her  jBison  reforms  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  Julia  Tutwller 
Prison  for  Women.  My  own  cousin,  Bdwlna 
Mitchell,  has  for  many  years  been  its  director. 
Who  doeent  thrUl  over  the  miracle  of 
Helen  Keller,  of  Tuscumbla,  whose  Indomi- 
table spirit  has  given  hope  and  enoourage- 
ment  to  handicapped  people  throughout  the 
world. 

In  your  State  capital  you  bava  a  great 
archives,  thanks  to  the  determined  efforts  of 
Marie  Baakhead  Owea. 


Harper  Lee.  a  brilliant  novelist  who  at- 
tended the  university  In  the  fortiea,  has 
brought  alive  the  warmth  and  humanity  of 
a  aouth«m  tamUy  In  a  smaU  southern  town. 

And.  may  I  add,  Libby  Anderson  Cater, 
who  was  the  only  girl  to  be  elected  iiresl- 
dent  of  the  University  of  Alabama  student 
body  and  whose  husband.  Douglass  Cater,  la 
a  special  assistant  to  my  husband.  In  raising 
a  family  and  being  an  alert,  active  cltlsen, 
ahe  la  a  good  example  of  a  point  I  want  to 
make  today. 

One  of  the  most  wasted  of  our  natural 
resources  today  la  the  Idleness  of  the  edu- 
cated woman.  Some  of  us  never  survive  the 
battle  fatigue  of  launching  a  family.  Othera 
become  accustomed  to  being  homebodies  and 
find  the  old  rut  too  comfortable,  or  too  deep, 
to  climb  out.  Or  we  may  simply  lose  o\ir 
self-confidence  about  the  worth  of  our 
talents. 

I  am  speaking  particularly  to  you  students, 
who  have  before  you  the  wonderful  prospect 
of  raising  families  but  also  desire  to  keep 
current  with  the  world;  and  to  thoae  of  you 
who  are  facing  a  new  freedom  for  the  first 
time  In  your  married  lives  now  that  the  chU- 
dren  have  flown  the  coop.  I  am  also  speaking 
to  those  of  you  who  are  active  career  wonxen 
already  but  who  seek  new  dimensions  of  ac- 
tivity outside  your  professional  duties. 

I  have  made  a  discovery  In  my  life  that  I 
am  sure  many  of  you  have  made  for  your- 
selves. It  Is  a  life-renewing  discovery.  Iliere 
Is  some  magical  energy,  a  secret  chemical 
more  powerful  than  Adrenalin,  which  pushes 
me  on  when  I  am  doing  something  I  love. 

Someday  I  believe  that  medical  research- 
ers are  going  to  Isolate  habitual  fatigue  only 
to  find  out  that  It  Is  the  presence  of  nothing? 
What  else  can  ejqilaln  the  fact  that  tbe  men 
and  women  who  love  their  work  are  able  to 
work  twice  as  hard  and  twice  as  long  and  yet 
remain  refreshed? 

We  have  all  had  periods  of  nothingness  In 
our  lives  wben  we  felt  too  tired  to  begin  to  do 
something.  But  If  there  Is  one  message  that 
I  would  like  to  give  you  today.  It  Is  this:  be 
aware  of  your  bidden  strengths.  You  have 
the  capacity  to  change  the  face  of  your  com- 
munity, to  elevate  the  level  of  life  around 
you.  Through  the  centuries,  women  have 
been  the  prodders.  Good  works  go  forward 
in  proportion  to  the  number  ot  vital  and  cre- 
ative and  determined  women  supporting 
them. 

When  women  get  behind  a  project,  things 
happen. 

Things  happen  wben  we  organize  a  yard- 
of-the-month  program  to  make  our  home- 
town more  beautiful. 

Things  happen  when,  up  in  the  mountains 
of  Appalacbla,  women  take  the  bookmobUes 
back  Into  the  forks  of  the  creek,  carrying  the 
miracle  of  good  reading  to  people  who  never 
before  knew  the  Joy  of  a  Ubrary. 

imngs  bappen  when  women  support  a 
good  citizenship  campaign  or  a  Headstall 
kindergarten  for  disadvantaged  children  or  a 
fund  drive  for  one  of  tbe  many  worthy  VJi. 
projects. 

Education  Is  a  debt  to  be  repaid  with  the 
gift  of  sslf.  But  we  do  not  have  to  look 
on  this  as  a  painful  obligation.  Rather 
each  of  us  should  choose  a  challenge  that 
will  make  our  own  life  richer  and  happier. 
Then,  work  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  we 
feel  excited  lnst,«ad  of  tired— excited  over 
what  we  accomplished  today  and  what  awaits 
us  tomorrow. 

There  are  so  many  worthwhile  things  wait- 
ing to  be  done.  When  your  children  make 
their  declarations  of  Independence,  be  ready 
to  make  your  own. 

Life  around  the  White  House  these  days 
Is  very  much  like  what  you're  doing  here. 
It  Is  one  continuing  aeininar.  A  abort  while 
ago.  I  was  supposed  to  meet  with  a  group  to 
discuss  the  Women's  Job  Corpa.  We  looked 
around  for  a  place  where  100  women  leaden 
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from  all  orer  tb«  Unltsd  Statea  could  talk 
about  the  bop«a  and  pltfalla  of  tbla  great 
venture. 

In  the  Eaat  Roocn,  a  ceremony  waa  being 
held  to  honor  outatandlng  atudenta  from  40 
Statea.  The  roae  garden  couldn't  be  used 
beca\iae  a  group  of  mlnlaters  were  gathering 
to  dlsciiM  oonununlty  r^atlona.  The  State 
Dining  Room  waa  being  prepared  for  a 
luncheon  and  briefing  of  biulneoamen  by  the 
Prealdent  and  Cabinet  members. 

I  didn't  dare  try  for  the  second  floor  be- 
cause Lucl  and  Lynda  weae  in  the  throea 
of  exams  and  had  Issued  dramatic  pleas  to 
keep  everything  quiet. 

So  we  found  our  meeting  place  down  In  a 
far  comer  of  the  south  lawn  amid  a  wonder- 
ful grove  of  trees.  Fortunately,  It  was  a 
sunny  day.  In  160  years,  I  doubt  that  this 
partlcxUar  part  of  the  White  House  grounds 
had  been  put  to  such  talkative  use.  But 
we  gathered  there,  with  coffee  and  dough- 
nuts, full  of  ideas  about  how  to  get  untrained 
young  women  Into  Joba. 

Here,  as  In  the  White  House,  our  pulsea 
beat  with  a  new  tempo.  It  Is  a  different 
paced  world  than  the  one  I  entered  aa  a 
girl  when  I  flrat  fell  In  love  with  Alabama. 
Prom  the  age  of  6  \mtll  I  married,  I  spent 
every  summer  here  visiting  my  relatlvea. 
Montgomery.  BllUngsley,  Mobile,  PrattvlUe, 
Wetumpka — the  places  where  I  stayed  come 
back  to  me  In  a  me^sotlnt  of  memories. 

I  remember — who  could  ever  forget? — the 
laughing  hayrldes  and  watermelon  suppers, 
learning  to  swim  In  Mulberry  Creek,  the 
laay  curl  of  a  cousin's  flablng  line  flickering 
In  the  sun,  church  on  Simday,  and  then  the 
long  Sunday  dinner  with  klnfolks — endless 
klnfolk^-dlscusslng  the  endless  family  gos- 
sip around  the  table. 

Today,  I  am  still  under  the  spell  of  that 
special  grace,  but  I  also  sense  the  spirit  of 
a  State  on  the  move — decidedly  on  the  move. 
I  feel  thU  most  of  all  when  I  Ulk  with  the 
two  Alabamlans  I  know  best — two  men  who 
stand  teU  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  mean 
Senators  tAmi  Hnx  and  John  Spakxman. 

I  think  of  the  top  priority  programs  for 
the  good  of  Alabama  and  the  whole  Nation 
that  these  men  have  helped  to  move:  What 
could  be  more  Important  than  education 
and  health?  When  we  read  that  the  Federal 
investment  In  education  and  training  will 
reach  «10  billion  this  year,  we  can  thank 
the  man  from  Alabama  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee— and  also  chairs  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Bducatlon — Lism  Rnx. 
No  group  knows  better  than  this  one  of  the 
contributions  which  Senator  Hnx  and  the 
Congreaaman  from  this  district,  Abmistxad 
SxLoxN,  have  made  to  higher  education. 

When  we  drive  through  a  small  Alabama 
town  or  nearby  8,000  other  towns  and  cities 
in  America  and  come  upon  a  modern,  well- 
equipped  hospital  or  nursing  bom«  offering 
health  to  the  people,  we  can  bless  the  author 
of  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

Housing  also  ranks  at  the  top  when  we 
consider  oxu  scale  of  values  for  the  good 
life.  I  wonder  how  many  farmers  who  own 
their  own  hcxaee  realise  what  they  owe  to 
that  son  of  a  tenant  farmer  John  Spabkman. 

Nearly  15  mUllon  American  families  today 
are  better  housed  because  of  legislation 
patiently  crafted  by  the  man  who  is  known 
as  "Mr.  Housing"  in  Washington. 

For  him,  housing  doesn't  stop  at  the  home 
place.  It  reaches  to  almost  every  college 
campus  in  the  country.  Right  here  In  Ala- 
bama, 37  Institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
benaflted  from  the  college  housing  program 
•ponaored  by  John  Spakkman. 

Both  these  men  have  a  quality  essential 
to  the  public  servant  and  the  active  citizen. 
They  dont  say  die  when  the  going  gets 
rough.  To  quote  the  Ute  Gov.  Bibb  Graves, 
they  "keep  on  keeping  on."  Most  things 
that  are  really  worth  acoompUahlng  require 
thla  kind  ot  parslstene*. 


Peojde  aowintlmea  ask  me  how  I  define  the 
oentral  purpose  of  all  thla  activity  In  our 
land.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  one  more 
man.  He  happens  to  be  my  hxisband.  He 
has  wrapped  it  up  In  three  words:  "the  Great 
Society." 

In  describing  the  Great  Society,  the  Presi- 
dent said  at  Ann  Arbor:  "The  challenge  of 
the  next  half  century  Is  whether  we  have 
the  wisdom  to  use  our  wealth  to  enrich  and 
elevate  our  national  life,  and  to  advance  the 
quality  of  our  American  civilization." 

Our  conquest  of  nature  has  produced  more 
abundance,  and  more  promise  of  abiuidance, 
than  the  world  has  ever  known.  Our  sci- 
entists and  engineers  have  propelled  us  fur- 
ther into  the  age  of  comfort  than  we 
dreamed  possible. 

Tct  we  are  uncomfortable,  and  to  me  the 
Great  Society  means  facing  up  to  the  rea- 
sons why  we  are  111  at  ease  amid  so  much 
achievement. 

To  my  mind,  there  are  three  main  i^ob- 
lems. 

We  need  to  bring  our  human  resources — 
our  products  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit — 
up  to  matching  our  products  of  the  labora- 
tory. 

We  head  for  the  moon.  We  go  ftirther 
down  into  the  oceans  than  man  ever  ven- 
tured before.  We  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
anjrthlng   except   get   along    together. 

One  day  we  might  hope  that  the  confer- 
ence table  In  Birmingham  or  Geneva  wUl  be 
as  successful  as  the  assembly  line  in  Hunts- 
vllle  and  the  launching  pad  at  Cape 
Kennedy. 

The  second  problem  Is  closely  connected 
with  the  first.  We  need  to  learn  how  to 
make  use — rich  use— of  the  lelsiu'etlme 
which  our  technological  advances  are  bring- 
ing us.  We  must  avoid  the  repetitive,  dead- 
ening, and  slothful  throwing  away  of  time 
given  us  by  our  machines.  If  not,  oxu 
leisure  may  become  our  Achilles'  heel. 

There  Is  nothing  very  complex  about  this. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  attitude,  of  calling  pn  the 
abundant  resources  in  our  country  and  In- 
side ourselves.  Quite  aside  from  the  time 
you  give  to  your  community,  you  must  also 
reserve  some  time  for  self -renewal. 

It  Is  a  time  tor  remembering  the  Joys  of 
the  simple  things — taking  your  child  fishing 
In  the  woodland  stream,  walking  through  an 
art  gaUery  with  a  friend  and  delighting  to 
learn  that  you  both  respond  to  the  same 
painting,  experiencing  the  beauty  of  Ver- 
mont in  October,  the  majesty  of  the  Rockies 
snowcapped,  the  Hit  of  an  Alabama  spring. 
Thirdly,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  poten- 
tialities of  all  these  things  are  spread  to 
ever-widening  circles  of  the  190  million 
Americans. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
history  of  the  constant  expansion  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  of  our  land.  This  is 
Indeed  the  major  theme  of  the  Great  Society. 

The  essence  of  the  Great  Society  is  that  It 
cannot  be  a  spectator  society.  It  is  a  society 
of  participation — full-hearted  participation 
by  individuals  acting  af  individuals  and  local 
communities  acting  At  local  communities. 

People  will  shape  the  Great  Society  In  a 
thousand  different  towns  and  cities  and  In 
a  thousand  different  ways. 

The  Great  Society  is  a  Headstart  center  I 
visited  In  Newark,  N.J.  It  Is — especially — 
the  youthful  volunteer  I  met  who  gives  6 
hours  each  day  taking  children  out  of  dull- 
eyed  slums  and  sending  them  home  bright- 
eyed  with  new  horizons. 

The  Great  Society  Is  the  group  of  energetic 
and  farslghted  clubwomen  of  East  Mollne, 
Hi.,  who  raised  money  to  replace  trees  de- 
stroyed by  street-widening.  One  day  there 
win  be  a  majestic  arch  o(  ahade  for  their 
grandchildren  to  enjoy. 

It  Is  the  olvlc  leaders  of  Altanta  who,  as  a 
living  memorial  to  the  Atlantans  killed  In  a 
tragic  plane  crash,  are  seeing  to  It  that  the 


people  of  their  city  will  be  able  to  fill  leisure 
hours  with  a  great  new  center  for  all  the  arts. 

The  Great  Society  is  all  those  who,  by  per. 
sonal  example  and  effort,  are  trying  to  ease 
the  pain  and  suffering  of  human  beings,  i 
do  not  mean  merely  physical  suffering,  but 
the  sharpest  pain — that  of  the  spirit. 

The  greatest  need  of  each  human  spirit  to 
to  walk  with  head  high  In  the  tonic  air  of 
self-respect. 

TO  treat  everyone  as  your  fellow  citizen  to 
not  always  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Some  prefer 
nonlnvolvement,  even  with  our  nelghbon 
Custom  or  prejudice  deter  \is  from  reaching 
out  and  offering  the  hand  of  partnership  in 
the  American  experience. 

Tet  the  spirit  of  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century  demands  this  partnership.  We 
must  think  In  a  20th-century  way  about 
human  relationships. 

We  are  doing  that.  The  progress  that  has 
been  achieved  seldom  makes  page  1,  but  it 
Is  there  and  it  Is  solid. 

The  promise  of  equality  first  made  In  our 
Constitution  is  ours  to  keep. 

And  so,  the  Great  Society  is  a  society  which 
finds  in  its  technological  brilliance  a  chal- 
lenge to  its  human  backwardness.  It  use* 
Its  material  afDuence  as  a  base  for  achieving 
its  nonmaterlal  dreams. 

You  women  leaders  of  Alabama  are  in  the 
vanguaird  of  this  movement.  Your  energies, 
your  talents,  and  your  dedication  are  helping 
this  State  not  simply  to  progress  but  to  grow 
with  grace.  When  I  look  at  you,  I  know  that 
Alabama  can  lead  the  rollcall,  not  Just  in 
alphabetical  order,  but  in  all  the  achieve- 
ments that  make  a  society  great. 

It  has  been  a  moving  experience  for  me 
to  be  with  you  today.  Let  me  extend  to  you 
my  own  and  the  President's  beet  wishes  in 
your  endeavors. 

A  year  from  now,  may  each  of  you  be  able 
to  look  around  you  and'  find  that  life  in 
your  conununity  is  a  little  more  kindly,  a 
little  richer,  a  little  more  expressive  of  the 
whole  human  spirit  because  you — as  an  in- 
dividual— cared — and  because  you — as  an  in- 
dividual— tried. 
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NEED  FOR  NATIONAL  TEACHER 
CORPS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Madam  President,  I 
was  disappointed  last  year  when  the  Con- 
gress failed  to  appropriate  money  to  fund 
the  National  Teacher  Corps.  I  believe 
this  Is  a  vitally  needed  program.  Hope- 
fully we  will  rectify  last  year's  omission 
by  providing  the  necessary  funds  during 
the  current  session  of  Congress. 

The  need  for  these  funds  Is  dramati- 
cally Illustrated  by  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
Baltimore  public  schools.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

BALTiitoms  Public  Schools, 
Baltimore.  Md..  February  18,  1966. 
Hon.  JoscPH  D.  Ttdinos, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Scnatob  Ttdinos:  I  hope  you  can 
see  your  way  clear  to  support  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  establishment 
of  the  NaUonal  Teacher  Corps  which  is  now 
before  the  Congress.  These  supplemental 
funds  are  needed  so  that  we  may: 

1.  Start  Unmedlately  to  recnUt  coUege 
seniors  who  are  presently  enrolled. 

2.  BitabUsh  summer  institutes  during  the 
1»M  summer  wesloii  to  train  these  indl- 
vlduala. 


S.  Set  up  Inservlce  prograos  to  continue 
their  training  during  the  next  school  year. 

4.  Select  outstanding  teachers  to  guide 
this  program.  There  should  also  be  auf- 
ficlent  money  appropriated  In  flacal  year 
1»07  to  pay  the  salaries  of  these  teachers 
during  the  1 068-67  school  year. 

As  you  can  well  appreclaUa.  it  Is  the  re- 
qionslblllty  of  a  public  school  system  to 
do  everything  possible  to  upgrade  the  level 
of  teaching  and  maintain  It  bA  a  hlgh-qual- 
Ity  level.  Needless  to  say,  etir  task  of  re- 
cruiting teachers  Is  even  more  dUBciilt  now 
because  of  the  strong  cocnpetltlon  from 
other  higher  paying  professional  fields  such 
M  engineering,  law,  medicine,  accountancy 
and  the  like.  It  Is  urgent,  therefore,  for 
the  large  cities  such  as  Baltimore  to  face 
thto  keen  competition  by  recruiting  while 
the  students  are  still  In  coUe^e.  If  we  wait 
until  they  graduate.  It  Is  too  late.  To  do 
the  Job  effeitlvelr  takes  more  money  than 
the  large  cities  can  possibly  squeeze  out 
of  their  already  Umlted  budgets.  We  mtist, 
consequently,  look  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  assistance. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  competent 
teachers,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  sup- 
pcM-t  the  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Teacher 
Corps. 

Thank  you  for  your  coopevatlon. 
Sincerely  yowcB, 

LAxniKNCx  Oi  Paquim, 

Superintendent. 


PORTHCOMINa  RETIRBMENT  OP 
SENATOR  McNAMARA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  Preeident,  official 
business  required  me  to  be  In  Nevada  at 
the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the 
lenlor  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara]  that  he  will  retii«  at  the  end 
of  this  year. 

Many  Senators  have  spoken  of  how 
Pat  McNamara  will  be  mis^,  but  none 
will  miss  him  more  than  I. 

It  will  be  hard  for  me  t»  say  goodby 
to  this  big,  friendly  Irishman.  We  have 
Bat  here  side  by  side  for  almost  12  years. 
Because  he  has  been  seated  next  to  me, 
I  have  known  that  there  was  a  reservoir 
of  strength  and  fortitude  for  myself  and 
for  all  of  us.  His  is  the  stalwart  cour- 
««e  of  an  honest  man. 

Senator  McNamaha  has  earned  the  Sen- 
•te's  trust.  His  forthright  directness  on 
every  Issue  has  taught  the  self-seeking 
never  to  try  batUe  with  this  fierce  war- 
rior of  the  truth. 

I  deeply  regret  his  resolte  to  retire. 
But  although  he  will  not  be  here  among 
u«  In  the  hours  of  stress  and  decision, 
we  Senate  wUl  always  take  heart  when 
It  thinks  of  Pat  McNamaha. 


MAUI  AWARD  WINNING  ESSAY, 
"FREEDOM  IS-*-" 
Mr.  PONO.  Madam  President,  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  VaUey  Forge 
recently  selected  an  essay  submitted  by 
Mrs.  Rachel  M.  Jlo.  of  Pukalanl.  Maul. 
HawaU.  for  one  of  its  1H&  Freedom 
Awards, 

In  her  essay  entitled  "Pnaedom  Is—," 
•jrs.  Jlo  eloquently  expresses  her  concept 
or  freedom  and  cites  many  practical 
w  freedom  is  enjoyed  every  day  in  our 
»nd.  One  has  only  to  read  these  to 
J«JUfe  how  often  we  take  our  precious 
freedoms  for  granted. 


One  idea  developed  by  Mrs.  Jlo  is 
worthy  of  special  note.    She  wrote: 

Freedom  Is  relatively  new  and  the  tools  of 
our  pioneers — courage,  work,  and  risk — the 
tools  of  free  men,  are  still  the  same  in  the 
year  1965  aa  they  were  In  1776  •  •  ♦.  Free- 
dom holds  a  wide  promise  for  the  future,  for 
freedom  breeds  self-reliance  and  vialon. 
This  U  why  America  la  a  country  of  nevo-- 
endlng  frontiers. 

How  Inspiring  to  think  that  America  is 
a  land  of  never-ending  frontiers  because 
It  Is  a  land  of  freedom. 

Madam  President,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  and  all  who  read  the 
Congrkssional  Record  may  study  this 
beautiful  dissertation  on  freedom,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  entire  essay 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fekedou  Ib — 
(By  Rachel  Jlo) 

Freedom  Is  the  writing  of  the  greatest  of 
documents — the  Constitution  of  the  tJnlted 
States — the  first  Government  In  history  to 
serve  not  the  state  but  Its  people.  In  this 
Constitution  the  people  gave  themselves  the 
power  to  make  their  own  laws  and  astounded 
the  people  In  the  "old  country"  by  creating 
a  free,  representative  government.  It  Is  the 
fiexlblllty  of  this  great  document  that  buUt 
the  world's  most  powerful  nation.  And,  yet, 
there  are  many  In  this  country  who  feel  that 
the  Constitution  is  outmoded  and  cannot 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  sixties,  and  there 
are  so-caUed  Americans  who  advocate  that 
this  document  be  changed  or  thrown  out 
completely]  I  often  wonder  If  this  is  so, 
then,  how  is  it  possible  that  such  a  Consti- 
tution has  lasted  for  over  a  century?  It  la 
due  to  this  great  document  as  our  g^lde 
that  America  has  progressed  beyond  all  the 
dared  dreams  of  our  forefathers. 

Freedom  Is  the  right  to  disagree  with  our 
elected  congressional  representaUves  or  with 
any  elected  body  of  people  on  vital  Issues 
which  we  feel  are  of  Importance  to  our  coun- 
try's destiny.  Having  this  right  to  disagree 
and  to  present  our  thoughts  and  ideas  are 
of  utmost  importance  In  this  democratic 
society  of  ours.  Without  this  right  to  dis- 
agree, our  country  will  be  a  "nation  of  sheep" 
following  the  dictates  of  those  who  are  in 
power.  However,  this  right  to  disagree  or  to 
have  a  different  opinion  Is  oftentimes 
threatened  In  times  of  war  or  when  fear  Is 
aroused  In  the  populace. 

Freedt^m  Is  the  right  of  every  Individual, 
regardless  of  creed,  color,  (»  race,  to  par- 
ticipate actively  In  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. Each  individual  taking  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  to  see  that  honest  and 
sincere  men  and  women  are  elected  to 
office.  Men  and  women  who  can  be  called 
statesmen  and  not  mere  politicians. 
Klected  officials  who  will  use  their  elective 
office  to  do  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people.  Men  and  women  who  are 
not  afraid  to  say  "no"  or  "yes"  to  pressure 
groups  no  matter  how  difficult  the  task  may 
be  and  not  succumb  to  political  ex- 
pediency as  oftUmes  happen  to  those  who 
are  so  afraid  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
when  the  Issues  are  too  controversial  or  when 
particular  Issues  might  bring  forth  the  wrath 
of  mUltant  groups  and  kiU  their  chance  of 
being  reelected. 

Every  election  day,  this  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  shaping  of  our  Government  is 
exercised  by  the  lowly  and  the  great.  That 
precious  X  placed  beside  the  candidates  of 
om  choice  Is  only  ours  to  write  and  no  one 
else's.  No  one  can  dictate  to  lu  how  we 
must  vote.  This  prlvUege  to  vote  U  here 
for  those  who  wish  to  exercise  one  of  the 
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moat  cherished  rights  of  freemen.  So  long 
aa  men  have  love  of  coimtry  within  their 
hearts,  th:  right  Is  here  to  stay.  But  sadly 
there  are  many  in  this  country  who  faU  to 
exercise  this  precious  right. 

Freedom  is  our  right  to  choose — to  choose 
our  friends  and  neighbors;  to  choose  the  kind 
of  work  we  want,  the  only  limitations  being 
our  own  abUlty  and  training:  to  chooee  the 
kind  of  program  we  wish  to  participate  In; 
to  choose  the  kind  of  life  we  wish  to  live 
so  long  as  we  do  not  deprive  others  of  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  that  we  enjoy. 

Freedom  is  the  right  to  own  property  and 
to  make  use  of  this  property  for  our  benefit. 
Our  property  cannot  be  decreased  In  value 
by  an  act  of  Government  without  due  process 
of  law — that  Is  according  to  legal  procedures 
and  established  customs.  To  own  property 
is  our  badge  of  freedom  and  the  vast  oppor- 
tunity It  gives  us  to  develop  this  property  to 
give  us  comfort  and  security  for  aU  times. 

Freedom  U  our  right  to  attend  a  Monday 
night  Toastmlstress  Club  meeUng  or  a  Tues- 
day night  PTA  meeUng,  or  a  football  game  on 
a  Satiu-day.  It  Is  a  camp  out  In  Makena  or 
a  hike  into  the  Haleakala  Crater,  or  a  swim 
in  the  blue  Pacific.  It  is  a  christening  of  the 
newborn;  a  birthday  party;  testing  for  a 
merit  badge;  a  prom;  a  wedding;  and  the 
paying  of  our  annual  Income  taxes. 

Freedom  Is  the  crosses  In  the  Pacific  Na- 
tional Cemetery;  remembering  of  the  Alamo; 
the  U.S.8.  Arizona  in  the  depths  of  Pearl 
Harbor;  and  the  recall  of  Gen.  Douglaa  Mac- 
Arthtir,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  our 
time.  His  memorable  words:  "And  like  the 
old  soldier  of  a  mUltary  ballad,  I  now  close 
my  military  career  and  Just  fade  away,  an 
old  soldier  who  tried  to  do  his  duty  as  God 
gave  him  the  right  to  see  that  duty.  Good- 
by"— still  echoing  in  the  augvist  Chambers 
of  Congress  to  give  Inspiration  to  those  who 
believe  In  victory  In  any  war  with  no  com- 
promises and  no  appeasements. 

nwedom  U  our  hatred  of  barbed-wlred 
fences  and  walls;  of  human  shackles  and  of 
street  riots  In  the  name  of  civil  rights.  It 
is  the  burning  love  of  family,  country  and 
God.  It  Is  the  flag  that  tells  the  story  of 
coiu-age  and  of  noble  deeds  of  the  Boston 
tea  party,  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 
and  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware.  It  U 
the  pride  and  hope  of  the  world  that  the 
freedom  enjoyed  In  America  will  prevail  for- 
ever. 

Freedom  Is  relatively  new  and  the  tools 
of  our  pioneers — courage,  work,  and  risk — 
the  tools  of  freemen  are  still  the  same  in 
the  year  1966  as  they  were  in  1776.  Because 
they  were  free  they  were  able  to  create  the 
land  ot  opportunity  and  to  develop  the  im- 
mense natural  resources  and,  thus,  start  the 
American  dream  marching  along  its  glorious 
road. 

Freedom  Is  a  hard-won  prize.  Each  gen- 
eraUon  must  work  at  it  to  keep  it.  Freedom 
is  responsibility;  it  demands  courage  and 
hard  work.  It  demands  knowledge  and  the 
abUity  to  work  to  think.  It  does  not  prom- 
ise equal  gains  for  all  or  automatically  pro- 
vide every  one  with  easy,  comfortable  liv- 
ing, wisdom,  or  happiness.  It  promises  only 
equal  righu  and  equal  rlaks.  We  must  be 
alert  to  our  opportunities  to  Improve  for  this 
Is  the  chance  that  freedom  gives  \u. 

Freedom  holds  g  wide  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture, for  freedom  breeds  self-reliance  and 
vUlon.  This  is  why  America.  U  a  country 
of  never-ending  frontiers.  The  land  frontiers 
may  be  gone,  but  the  frontiers  in  education, 
science  and  Industry  are  wide  open.  ThU, 
then,  U  freedom  in  the  United  States  of 
America  of  today.  It  has  its  faults,  but  It 
haa  prc»nlses,  too.  More  promises  for  every 
one  living  here  than  those  who  Uve  In  other 
lands.  What  will  be  done  to  turn  promises 
into  realities  depend  upon  Americans  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow  in  how  they  use  their 
heritage  of  freedom. 


Iff ^H«f?^  ia» 
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TRmUTE  TO  A  NAVAL  HERO— FLEET 

ADM.  CHESTER  W.  mMITZ 

Mr.  FONO.  MadJUD  President,  the 
late  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Hbnlts  has  a 
special  place  In  the  history  of  wartime 
Hawaii  and  the  hearts  of  Hawaii's  peo- 
ple. He,  more  than  any  one  Individual, 
personified  the  role  of  protector  and  de- 
fender of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  In  the 
dark  days  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  looked  to  Ad- 
miral Nlmltz  with  unflag^ng  confidence 
that  he  would  rebuild  the  bomb-shat- 
tered fleet  and  direct  the  Allied  forces 
to  ultimate  victory.  This  he  did.  with 
supreme  skill  and  resolute  leadership. 

"nils  great  American,  who  assembled 
a  2-mllllon-man.  5,000-shlp  Pacific  force 
that  droTe  the  enemy  back  to  his  home- 
land, has  passed  to  his  reward.  This 
mastermind  of  Pacific  victory  Is  no 
longer  with  us,  but  he  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Admiral  Nlmltz.  I  voice  the  highest  ad- 
miration of  Hawaii's  people,  who  re- 
garded him  as  one  of  their  own.  I 
extend  their  deepest  sympathy  and 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  his  wife  and  the 
Xamily  in  their  bereavement. 

Many  words  of  praise  and  remem- 
brance have  been  written  and  spoken 
since  the  adralral'i  passing.  They  have 
extolled  his  military  genius,  his  quiet 
courage,  his  notable  capabilities  in  weld- 
ing a  unified  Pacific  Command,  and  his 
superb  naval  strategy  and  timing. 

L«S6  well  known  but  equally  Inspiring 
are  certain  facets  of  his  personality  and 
career.  These  have  been  recalled  In  the 
past  few  days.  In  affectionate  memory, 
by  sevwal  writers  In  Hawaii. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing be  printed  In  the  Recobs  at  this 
point: 

An  article  by  William  H.  Ewing,  assist- 
ant to  the  publisher  of  the  Honolulu 
Stfr-Bulletln.  who  developed  a  warm 
friendship  with  Admiral  Nlmltz  while 
serving  as  a  war  correspondent  during 
World  War  IT;  an  article  l^  Wayne 
Harada  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  staff, 
relating  Admiral  Nlmlte'  support  of 
Hawaiian  statehood  and  his  admiration 
for  Hawaii's  people;  a  fine  tribute  by  the 
Shipyard  Log.  pnhl1nh«d  at  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Shipyard;  and  a  letter  by 
Charles  Q.  Braden.  printed  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Btar-Bulletln,  which  recalled  a 
poignant  incident  and  endeared  the  late, 
great  admiral  to  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

There  being  no  obectlon,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reookd, 
as  follows: 

JPtom  the  Honolulu  Star-BuUetln.  Peb   31 

1»««] 

AoMisAL  CHssm  W.  Nncm 

(By  WUliAm  H.  Swing) 

AS  a  UnM  when  great  troobl*  haunta  tlw 
•srtli.  «li«n  not  only  our  own  Nation  but 
aU  clTtU«ition  la  in  danger,  when  small  men 
move  with  one  ey«  on  their  goala  and  one 
on  tb«  polls,  the  tact  that  a  man  such  as 
Cheater  William  mmlts  has  just  died  should 
make  tia  aU  pause. 

A>r  It  can  be  said  of  him  that  be  wanted 
abore  all  eiae  to  aerre  hU  country,  and  did 
so  without  erer  any  thought  of  peraonal  am- 
bttton  «  the  «stn  glory  that  oomea  when 
ambition  U  satlatted.    Ha  would  never  have 
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aald,  M  Botart  K.  Im  oaoe  aald.  that  duty  want  to  say  It  that  wayr*  I  had  no  read* 
Is  the  suhUmast  word  in  the  KnglUh  Ian-  answer.  I  Just  knew  that  was  the  way  to  la* 
guage.  but  only  because  he  was  not  given  to     It.    Yet  I  couldn't  answer,  "Look.  OaMain  ir 
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ennobling  language.    "Hie  concept,  however 
fitted  him  as  weU  aa  K  fitted  liee. 

When  Admiral  Nlmltz  came  to  Pearl  Harbor 
on  Christmas  Day  1941,  he  was,  In  my  late 
and  itin  unhesitating  estimation,  the  one 
man  who  could  perform  beet  the  task  that 
had  to  be  done  In  the  ensuing  3  years  In 
the  Pacific.  Among  all  his  other  Tlrtuee — 
strength  of  character,  resolution,  knowledge 
of  the  task  assigned  to  him — none  stood  forth 
more  prominently  than  patience.  When  on 
occasion  he  would  appear  publicly  In 
Honolulu  during  those  early  days  of  1042 
and  use  the  Hawaiian  phrase,  '^oomanawa- 
nul."  meaning  "have  p>attence,"  he  meant  It 
In  all  seriouaneaa.  He  knew  It  would  be  a  long 
wait,  not  much  more  than  a  holding  action, 
before  the  forces  under  his  command  could 
set  out  to  destroy  the  Japanese  enemy. 

Not  only  did  Admiral  Nlmltz  accept  the 
grand  strategy  devised  In  Washington  and 
London  of  defeating  Germany  first  whUe 
holding  off  the  Japanese,  he  believed  In  wis- 
dom, though  It  can  be  said  without  hesita- 
tion that  had  he  been  of  different  opinion 
no  one  wo\Ud  ever  have  known  It.  He 
believed  in  obeying  orders.  To  hold  off  the 
enemy  did  not  mean,  to  him,  to  alt  tight  and 
do  nothing.  In  the  early  months  of  the  war 
he  sent  a  message  to  all  commands  which 
was.  In  essence,  the  same  d'Artagnan  received 
when  his  father  set  him  forth  on  his  travels: 
"Plght  on  aU  occasions."  For  such  a  mes- 
sage there  waa  some  grumbling,  the  Idea 
b<ilng  that  a  proud  Navy  should  not  have  to 
be  told  to  fight.  But  nobody  knew  better 
than  Admiral  Nlmlte  that  the  Pacific  com- 
mand consisted  of  thousands  of  middle-aged 
men  who  had  never  heard  a  shot  fired  In 
anger,  to  whom  the  services  had  become  an 
easy-going  way  of  life,  and  who  were  filled 
with  horror  at  the  thought  of  being  killed. 
It  was  necessary  to  order  them  to  fight,  and 
Admiral  Nlmltz  so  ordered  them  and  fight 
they  did. 

He  was  the  only  man  who  haa  ever  oome 
to  mlxtd  who  could  have  carried  out  so  weU 
the  obligation  of  command  that  became  hla 
that  Christmas  Day  in  1941.  He  had.  first  of 
all,  a  command  which  had  Just  taken  a  ter- 
rible beating  and  was  not  quite  sure  how  It 
would  come  off  In  a  fair  fight  against  the 
Japanese.  He  also  had  to  deal  with  inter- 
serrloe  rivalry  which  has  probably  never  been 
worse,  before  or  since.  Admiral  Nlmlta 
knew  he  had  to  weld  this  command  Into  a 
unified  force  In  order  for  It  to  be  effective 
against  the  enemy.  The  fact  that  his  sense 
of  fairness  was  as  greatly  respected  La  the 
Army  and  Air  Corpe  as  within  the  Navy  It- 
self had  aa  much  aa  anything  to  do  with  hla 
Buooeaa  In  this  regard. 

His  tmderstandlng  of  problems  outside  hla 
own  partlcalar  field  was  quite  remarkable, 
■arly  In  1943  Admiral  Nimlta  bad  been  con- 
vinced by  members  of  his  staff  that  I,  a  two- 
stripe  lieutenant  on  the  staff  of  the  district 
commandant,  eould  more  eOecttvely  serve  the 
war  effort  talking  over  tfae  radio  than  In  tinl- 
form.  So  In  June,  barely  6  months  after  the 
war  began,  I  was  returned  to  Inactive  status 
and  began  a  15-mlnute  S-day-a-week  war 
news  commentary  over  KOMB.  Tbt  Idee  was 
that  I  would  go  out  to  Clncpac  every  morn- 
ing, confer  with  three  or  four  staff  oaoers. 
oome  beck  to  town,  write  a  15-mlnute  script 
and  then  take  It  back  for  their  Inspection, 
and.  perhaps,  demolition. 

I  gave  It  a  fulr  try  but  It  waa  atinply  un- 
workable. Sometimes  the  neeoaaary  staff 
offlcera  were  available  together  and 
times  they  weren't,  and  even  when  they 
we  had  constant  Interruptions.  Moreover, 
they  dldnt  understand  what  I  waa  tr3rlng  to 
do.  They  were  supposed  to  inform  me  and 
alao  to  tell  me  what  I  couldn't  use.  But 
when  one  of  them  would  say,  "Why  do  you 


you  want  to  write  the  seript,  go  nnascl,"   Not 
and  remain  reapectahle. 

8o  one  morning  I  acrewed  up  my  courage 
and  went  to  Admiral  Nlmltx's  headquartws. 
I  saw  Capt.  Jerry  WUtse,  then  assUtant  rttitt 
of  staff  and  now  a  retired  vice  admiral  living 
In  La  Jolla,  aitd  told  him  the  {trotalem.  Hs 
was  a  fine  officer:  he  listened  IntenUy,  then 
went  In  and  saw  the  Admiral.  A  few  mia. 
utea  later  he  came  out  and  eald,  "Tou'rt  on 
your  own."  And  I  never  was  censored  from 
that  time  on,  except  for  frontline  dlspatchss, 
and  I  got  Into  trouble  only  once.  But  that's 
another  story.  The  point  Is  that  Admlnl 
Nimlta  had  the  understanding  to  grasp  tlis 
problem  that  I  faced,  and  solved  It  simply 
and  quickly  by  placing  me  on  my  own  n- 
sponslblUty. 

I  saw  him  last  at  lila  quarters  on  Teita 
Buena  Island  In  San  Francisco  Bay.  He  liad 
slipped  and  faUen  on  the  steps  of  the  Federal 
Building  In  San  Francisco  earlier  In  the  y«ar 
and  had  not  recovered  from  an  Injury  to  his 
hip.  He  was  sitting  stem-faced  and  pattant. 
outside  the  house  waiting  for  me  when  I 
arrived.  I  had  a  visit  of  about  an  hour  «ltli 
blm  and  Urs.  Nlmitlz.  who  Is  going  to  be  vary 
lonely  now  that  he  is  gone. 

I  thought  he  had  aged  considerably  rinca 
I  had  seen  him  about  a  year  earlier  but  he 
was  in  good  splrlU  and  said  the  thing  lie 
missed  most  was  being  unable  to  pitch  horae- 
shoes  but  was  looking  forward  to  recovering 
sufficiently  to  do  so  before  long.  I  could  not 
help  recalling  a  sparkling  January  morning 
In  1944  when  a  vast  armanda  moved  out  of 
Pearl  Harbor  to  seize  the  Marshall  Island!, 
and  from  the  bridge  of  the  old  batUeahlp 
Ntv  Mexico  1  looked  down  and  saw  the  Ad< 
mlral  In  his  white  uniform  standing  In  hla 
barge,  oome  to  see  the  warriors  off.  He  wu 
one  of  the  great  figures  of  our  time  and  Um 
greatest  man  I  have  ever  known. 


(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Feb.  21, 1066) 

He    Stood    Up    fob    AJA.    n^r^m    Hawab 

Statehood 

(By  Wayne  Harada) 

Adm.  Cheater  W.  Nlmlte  ran  the  greatest 
naval  war  In  history. 

It  was  at  Pearl  Harbor — on  December  31, 
1041,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war— that  hU 
flag  waa  hoisted  aboard  the  submarine 
Grayling,  signaling  his  takeover  of  the  PtcUe 
fleet. 

It  waa  from  Pearl  Harbor  that  he  took  bia 
vessels  acroes  the  Padflc  and  on  to  victory. 

And  It  was  at  Pearl  Harbor — on  November 
34.  IMS — that  he  relinquished  his  command. 

Despite  losses  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
shortage  of  vessels,  planes,  and  supplies,  be 
organized  his  forces  and  carried  on  defen- 
sive warfare  which  ultimately  halted  tiM 
Japanese. 

As  rapidly  as  ships,  fwrsonnel.  and  material 
became  available,  he  shifted  from  defensive 
to  offensive  warfare. 

"It  was  a  story  of  success  tmequaled  any- 
where." the  Advertiser  said  editorially  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  l»4fi.  "He  left  In  his  wake  the 
most  brilliant,  utterly  audacious  chapter  in 
V£.  history." 

In  Navy  Day  ceremonies  October  37,  1946. 
Nlmltz  said  "the  first  fruits  of  a  glorious  and 
hard-won  victory  •  •  •  finds  us  with  man; 
problems. 

"We  must  maintain  occupying  forces  In 
troubled  areas  of  the  world  to  insure  that 
we  wlU  not  loee  much  or  all  that  we  have 
gained  at  great  coat. 

"There  la  a  classic  lesson  for  us  in  the  de- 
feat of  maritime  Japan.  It  la  thare  for  all 
Americans  to  bear  because  the  United  States 
Is  a  maritime  Nation. 

"Without  adequate  aeapower  we  wotUd  not 
be  the  victors  today.    Without  adequate  sea- 


we  oannot  insure  our  children  the 
iruiu  of  that  victory." 

Three  tbouaand  people  ohfsred  the  admiral 
later  that  evening  in  th«  llMt  reception  and 
(j«nce  at  the  Royal  Hawallah  Hotel  alnoe  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

NUnlts  waa  a  vocal  auppoHer  of  statehood 
i<g  Hawaii.  On  March  11,  1947,  he  told  the 
Bouse  PubUc  Lands  Committee  that  he  could 
ass  "no  objection  from  a  military  or  naval 
standpoint  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands'  aoIUev- 
Ing  statehood." 

He  said  that  before  the  war  he  had  doubted 
the  loyalty  of  the  American  citizens  of  Jap- 
aneae  anceetry. 

"From  my  observations  during  World  War 
n,  however,  I  no  longer  have  that  doubt," 
be  aald. 

"I  had  the  opportunity  to  obeerve  the 
people  of  the  Hawaiian  Xalscda  and  I  have 
great  adnolratlon  and  apprsclatlon  of  the 
arholehearted  cooperation  they  gave  the  war 
effort,"  he  teatifled. 

"The  cltlsens  of  the  lalanda  participated 
actively  In  the  Army  servloe  of  World  War 
n  and  served  with  distinction.  That  Includes 
many  of  Japanese  ancestry." 

When  speculation  of  his  retirement  oc- 
curred late  In  1946,  Nlmlte  said  he  would 
not  give  up  his  career.    He  pever  retired. 

But  his  ramrod  bearing  was  giving  way  to 
s  slump,  and  his  face  began  to  show  the 
mark  of  time. 

Today,  a  school  and  highway  bear  hla  name 
In  Hawaii.  Nimlta  ElemezKtary  School  was 
opened  In  the  fall  of  1964,  and  the  old  Pearl 
Harbor  Road  became  NlmJtz  Highway  on 
March  12,  1047. 

The  Pearl  Harbor  main  gate  was  renamed 
the  Nimlts  Gate  on  February  24,  10«0,  in 
honor  of  the  sea  warrior  on  hla  7S<th  birthday. 

Seventy-five  trees  were  planted  on  both 
aides  of  Nlmltz  Highway,  forming  a  colonnade 
to  the  gate — a  living  tribute  to  the  admiral. 

(From  the  Shipyard  Log,  feb.  36,  1066J 

DXATR   or  A  NAVAt  HSSO 

"Imua,  Imua  •  •  •,  A  lanakila — For- 
ward, forward  •  •  •  on  to  victory." 

That  was  the  message  vi^ilch  Fleet  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nlmltz  sent  to  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine UJ3.S.  KamehaviehM  when  she  was 
Uunched  at  Blare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  a 
little  over  a  year  ago. 

It  could  well  have  been  the  motto  which 
guided  him  throughout  World  War  n — from 
the  dark  early  days  of  the  war  following  the 
devastaUng  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  to  the 
victorious  day  when  he  signed  for  the  United 
States,  accepting  Japan's  uaeondltlonal  sur- 
render aboard  the  U.S.S.  MiMsouri  In  Tokyo 
Bay. 

Admiral  Nlmlts,  the  mastermind  of  the 
Pacific  victory,  died  late  Suhday  afternoon, 
Pebruary  30,  at  his  home  on  Yerba  Buena 
Island,  overlooking  San  Francisco  Bay. 

He  became  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
OS.  Pacific  Fleet  34  days  after  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  He  directed  the  re- 
covery of  the  battered  U.8.  fleet,  and  led  the 
mightiest  armada  In  history  consisting  of  3 
million  men,  16,000  aircraft,  and  6,000  ships 
to  a  decisive  victory. 

Of  Admiral  Nlmltz,  Naval  Historian  Samuel 
Kllot  Mortson  had  this  to  say: 

"He  had  an  Immense  capacity  for  wcwk, 
•h  equal  talent  at  obtaining  the  best  work 
worn  others,  an  almost  Impeocable  Judgment 
Of  men,  and  a  genius  for  iwfciTitr  prompt. 
Arm  decUlons. 

"He  restored  confidence  to  the  defeated 
"*et.  He  had  the  paUence  to  wait  through 
ws  lean  period  of  the  war.  the  capacity  to 
organize  both  a  fieet  and  a  vast  theater, 
as  tact  to  deal  with  sUter  smvloea  and 
Allied  wMnmanda,  the  leadefehip  to  weld  hla 
«wn  subordinates  Into  a  great  lighting  team, 
tte  coumge  to  take  neoeaaary  rUkaTiuid  the 
*»aoia  to  aelect,  from  a  «»lter  ot  intelli- 


gence and  opinion,  the  atrategy  that  de- 
feated Japan." 

Admiral  Nlmltz  waa  cloee  to  the  people  of 
HawaU  and  became  a  vocal  aupporter  of 
Hawaiian  atatehood.  On  Navy  Day  1M6,  the 
Bona  and  Daughters  of  Hawaiian  Warrtora 
named  him  high  chief— a  rare  honor  ac- 
ocxtled  to  only  a  few  by  this  society. 

After  the  war  he  succeeded  Adm.  Ernest 
King  aa  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  He  never 
retired  from  the  Navy.  At  his  death,  be 
was  the  oldest  member  on  active  duty,  serv- 
ing as  a  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

In  Hawaii  today,  a  achool  and  highway 
bear  hla  name.  Nlmltz  Elementary  8cho<d 
waa  opened  In  the  fall  of  1054,  and  the  old 
Pearl  Harbor  Road  became  Nlmltz  Highway 
on  March  13,  1047. 

The  Pearl  Harbor  main  gate  waa  renamed 
Nlmlte  Oate  on  February  34,  1000  on  the 
7&th  birthday  of  this  great  naval  leader. 

Seventy-five  treea  were  planted  on  both 
Bides  of  Nlmltz  Highway  with  the  shipyard 
participating  In  the  tree  planting  tribute. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
said  In  announcing  Admiral  Nlmltz'  death 
to  the  Armed  Forces,  "The  world  has  lost  a 
distinguished  citizen  whose  energies  and 
vision  were  devoted  without  atlnt  to  a  long 
lifetime  of  service  to  free  men  everywhere." 

(From   the   Honolulu   Star-Bulletin,   Mar. 
8,  1066] 
HoNoa  RadPaocATKD 
BorroB,  the  STAZ-BtruxTiM : 

Last  week  the  United  States  paused  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W. 
Nlmltz.  Many  of  us  who  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  under  his  command  during  World 
War  n  recalled  anecdotes  which  llltistrated 
the  brillance  and  simultaneously  the  human- 
ity of  his  leadership. 

One  such  anecdotes  stands  out  In  my 
memory.  It  Involves  an  Incident  here  In 
Honolulu  In  the  fall  of  1046.  An  Hawaiian 
society,  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Hawaiian 
Warriors,  decided  to  confer  a  rare  honor  on 
the  famotis  admiral.  They  wanted  to  make 
him  a  "high  alll"  which  honor  had  only  been 
bestowed  on  one  or  two  other  haoles  in  re- 
corded history.  Admiral  Nlmltz  was  In- 
formed and  replied  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  accept  the  honor. 

The  ceremony  was  held  on  a  Saturday 
morning  and  the  locale  was,  naturally,  the 
makal  steps  of  lolanl  Palace.  Several  thou- 
sand people.  Including  representatives  of 
many  Hawaiian  societies  gathered  to  obeerve 
the  Impressive  ceremony.  After  the  conch 
shells  were  blown,  an  Hawaiian  chant  re- 
cited, two  spears  were  crossed  over  the  Ad- 
mlrta's  bead  and  the  traditional  yellow  feath- 
er cai>e  was  draped  over  the  shoulders  of 
his  sparkling  white  dress  uniform. 

At  that  point,  Admiral  Nlmltz  responded 
In  a  fashion  as  exquisitely  appropriate  as  I 
have  ever  witnessed.  He  accepted  the  honor 
In  a  brief  speech  in  Hawaiian.  In  spite  of 
what  must  have  been  crushing  demands  on 
bis  talents  and  energy,  he  had  taken  time  to 
phrase  and  then  memorize  his  remarks  In 
Hawaii's  own  language. 

You  can  Imagine  the  reaction  of  the  crowd. 
Deep  emotion  was  openly  expressed  and  I 
recall  that  many  senior  Hawaiian  ladles  and 
gentlemen  wept  without  reserve. 

Hawaii  has  honored  Admiral  Nlmltz  In 
many  ways.  On  that  day  In  October  1046,  the 
admiral  honored  Hawaii  with  a  simple  yet 
profound  gesture  that  waa  typical  of  hla  true 
greatness. 

CHAaLxa  O.  Bkadsm. 


VIETNAM — ^WE  ARE  THERE 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Madam  President, 
I  should  Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 


Senate,  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
editorial  In  the  New  York  Times  on  Sun- 
day, March  6,  entitled  "We  Are  There." 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  editorial  states 
with  unusual  clarity  and  precision  what 
many  believe  our  objectives  are,  or  should 
be.  In  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  said: 

The  ultimate  American  objective  must  be 
to  leave  South  Vietnam  honorably  and  to 
leave  It  In  condition  freely  to  choose  Ita  own 
government  and  detennlne  Its  own  policy. 

The  editorial  makes  it  clear,  however, 
that  it  Is  not  inconsistent  with  this  ob- 
jective to  enter  Into  direct  talks  with 
the  Vletcong,  and  to  make  it  plain  that 
no  one  in  South  Vietnam  would  neces- 
sarily be  excluded  from  participation  in 
whatever  Interim  government  may  be  set 
up  to  precede  the  elections  or  In  what- 
ever government  may  be  established  af- 
ter the  elections  depending,  of  course, 
on  the  outcome  of  the  vote  In  honest  elec- 
tions. The  editorial  makes  the  point 
that  the  United  States  has  moved  quite 
far  toward  accepting  the  necessity  of 
taking  such  steps  but  the  editorial  goes 
on  to  note: 

The  American  poaltlon  has  been  obecured 
by  crosscurrents  emanating  from  various 
White  House  spokesmen,  not  to  mention  the 
South  Vietnamese  Oovemment. 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  the  wisdom  of  this 
editorial  it  would  be  by  pointing  to  the 
statement  in  the  Times  that  "the  fact  re- 
mains that  without  compromise  there 
can  be  no  negotiation." 

We  must  stand  firm  c«alnst  any  com- 
promise that  would  mean  accepting  other 
than  an  honorable  peace  and  would  not 
establish  the  condition  that  would  per- 
mit South  Vietnam  to  choose  its  own 
government  and  determine  Its  own  pol- 
icy. But  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  deny  reality  for  to  do  so  would 
be  to  contradict  our  avowed  desire  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  on  this  war.  I 
believe  that  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial performs  a  great  service  in  mak- 
ing these  points  clear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Tlmea,  Mar.  6, 

1060] 

WxAaxTBnui 

With  the  steady  Increaae  In  the  number  of 
American  troops  In  Vietnam — ^the  figure  la  al- 
ready 316,000  and  will  soon  rise  by  another 
30,000 — there  can  no  longer  be  much  doubt 
that  the  United  States  Is  becoming  com- 
mitted to  precisely  what  Its  civilian  and 
military  leaders  have  almost  unanimously 
wanted  to  avoid:  a  massive  land  war  on  the 
continent  of  Asia. 

Whether  or  not  the  figure  wUl  escalate  to 
400,000  or  even  to  600,000,  aa  has  been 
widely  predicted — the  fact  la  that  already,  as 
of  today,  "we  are  there";  and  "we  are  there" 
on  a  scale  and  to  a  degree  not  even  contem- 
plated a  relatively  short  time  ago.  The  prob- 
lem now  Is  not  to  recrtmlnate,  but  to  ses  how 
and  In  what  way  the  President  can  be  aided 
In  his  profoundly  aerious  search  for  peace — 
the  peaoe  that,  aa  he  aald  last  week,  "la 
within  our  grasp  If  we  wUl  both  reach  for  It 
together." 
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WhilA  «  «tzictly  mlllUry  victory  In  the 
nannml  MnM  of  tba  word  oouM.  of  eoun*.  be 
won  by  tbe  United  SUtea  over  tbe  North 
Yletnamese  and  the  Vietcong,  the  cost  In 
eaoaUtfcm,  tn  haman  life,  and  tn  moral,  phya- 
leal,  eeonomlc  and  political  damace  could 
InvmUdate  raeh  a  Tletory  eren  before  It  waa 
won.  Qult^  apart  from  the  risk  entailed  In 
war   with   China,   the  plettire  of  Americana 

obliterating  an  Asian  coiintry  and  people 

even  with  the  highest,  moat  aelfleaa  of  mo- 
tlvea — Is  not  a  plctnre  that  would  in  the  long 
ran  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
State*,  not  to  tta  long-range  aafety  or  In- 
tereat. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  cannot  and  should  not  under  present 
drcumatancea  poll  out  of  Vietnam.  The 
United  6Utea,  aa  the  President  has  made 
«lMr.  la  not  going  to  wltlkdraw  preetpltous- 
^  ly— or  wttbdraw  at  all — wlttwut  a  aatlsfactary 
aettlaniant.  What  this  newqwper  bellerea. 
and  always  has  believed.  Is  that  constant 
military  build-up  is  not  the  way  to  aciiieve 
such  a  settlement.  Nor  Is  It  the  way  to  ac- 
complish the  avowed  imrpoae  of  the  United 
States  to  transfer  the  conflict  from  battle- 
field to  bargaining  table. 

If  the  Bon-Commiuilat  South  Vletnameae 
are  to  hara  a  lighting  chance  after  the  war, 
they  must  carry  the  main  military  burden 
now.  The  Immediate  American  objective 
should  be  to  strengthen  our  allies  but  not 
to  replace  or  supf^uit  them,  as  escalation 
much  beyond  present  levels  threatens  to  do. 
A  build-up  to  400,000  AmeHcan  troops  would 
over-Amerlcanlee  what  Is  eaeentlally  a  Viet- 
namese political  conflict,  while  bombing  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  cities  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong— which  thus  far  President  Johnson 
baa  wlMly  refused  to  sanction — would  also 
change  the  whole  character  of  tha  war.  This 
newspaper  has,  in  fact,  opposed  and  oon- 
tlauM  to  oppoM  the  resomptlon  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  on  the  grounds  that. 
In  terms  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  United 
States  is  fighting.  It  does  far  more  political 
and  moral  harm  than  military  good. 

In  tact,  this  kind  of  cboloe  Is  the  essence 
«C  TlrtoaUy  all  dselslons  affecting  Vietnam: 
•  balancing  of  riaks,  a  determination  oC 
which  of  two  unattractive  courses  Is  the  less 
attraotive.  a  selection  not  between  what  Is 
clearly  desirable  and  clearly  undesirable,  but 
between  what  Is  more  or  less  undesirable. 

While  continued  military  preestu^  Is  pure- 
ty  sseetitlal  if  Hanoi  and  the  Vletoong  are 
ever  to  be  persuaded  to  negotiate,  there  Is  an 
Important  difference  between  the  approach 
•uggsated  above  and  a  steady  escalation  of 
the  American  military  tttort,  which — dcaplte 
protestations  to  the  contrary — Is  what  seems 
to  be  occurring. 

•n»«  ptetvre  Is  not  clear,  "niere  Is  no 
doubt  that  President  Johnson  has  restrained 
the  more  belllgeiwnt  of  his  advtswa.  and  he 
deserves  full  credit  for  doing  bo;  but  it  Is 
also  evident  that  be  has  not  succeeded  in 
niaJcing  as  plain  as  possible  the  limited  na- 
ture of  the  American  Involvement. 

The  surest  way  to  do  this  would  be  by  a 
far  more  persuasive  and  consistent  dlplo- 
matle  and  polttleal  offensive  than  has  even 
yet  been  undertaken.  We  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  the  President  would  Infinitely 
prefer  peace  to  war.  Tet,  neither  the  world— 
nor,  even  more  strongly,  the  enemy — has 
been  persuaded  that  the  U.S.  purpoee  In 
Vietnam  Is  purely  dtfeaalve;  that  Washing- 
ton reaDy  means  negotiations  to  be  "uncon- 
ditional-; that  it  would  enter  a  reeunected 
Oeoova  Oonferenoe  without  prtor  conditions; 
tlMt  the  United  States  really  does  not  tn- 
ti«d  to  keep  on  buUdlng  up  Its  forces  in 
Vtatnam  to  the  maximum  degree  poaslble 
Into  aa  ladeOnlte  future. 

Wlitl*  tke  attttade  of  Hanoi  has  thus  far 
been  totaly  negative  and  unf;«inifmiiiii««T>g 
^*  fACt  reoMklBB  that  wHlkowt  rrsinsiiiiilee 
there  can  be  no  negotiation;  and  the  United 
SUtes  should  not  be  the  party  to  this  con- 
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fliet  that  leaves  any  staD»  unturned  In  an 
honorable   effort   to  achieve  such  nevotln- 


For  esanpl*.  dtreot  talks  wlOi  the  Vla*- 
oong  an  iwsrTitlsl;  and  that  fact  should  be 
tcaakly  raoognlsed  despite  the  undsrstand- 
•hle  *v«nlan  of  the  South  Ytetnamnsn  Oov- 
emment  to  giving  the  Immediate  saamy  ei«n 
that  much  reoogaltloti.  And  It  needa  to  be 
made  even  dearer  that — as  the  White  House 
has  In  fact  saggested — the  Communtets 
would  not  neceaaaHly  be  excluded  from  par- 
tldpatlan  In  whatever  Interim  government 
may  be  set  up  to  precede  the  elections;  nor 
If  the  vote  so  warrants,  from  whatever  gov- 
ernment may  be  established  after  ths  elec- 
tions. 

In  recent  weeks  the  United  States  seems 
to  have  moved  quite  far  toward  accepting 
such  a  posalbUity;  but  the  American  posi- 
tion has  been  obecured  by  crosscurrents 
emanating  from  various  White  House  spokes- ' 
men,  not  to  mention  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  It  Is  obviously  not  to  Amer- 
ica's Interest  to  weaken  the  South  Viet- 
nam Oovertunent;  at  the  same  time,  how- 
*>itr,  steady  pressure  must  be  applied  on 
Oeaeral  Ky  and  his  colleagues  to  open  up  a 
dialog  with  dvUUn  polltlcal  groups  and 
to  eavlMige  the  ultimate  eetablishment  of 
contact  with  the  Vletoong,  looking  toward  an 
Interim  coalition  government  Into  which  the 
Vletoong  could  be  Incorporated  along  with 
the  many  other  elements  that  make  up  the 
variegated   polltlcal   life   of  South  Vietnam. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  projected 
program  of  social  reform  empba&ized  at  the 
recent  Honolulu  meeting  Is  essential  to  any 
long-term  solution  in  South  Vietnam.  If 
vigorously  pursued.  It  would  strengthen  sup- 
port for  the  Saigon  Oovemment  and,  in  fact, 
aid  it  in  negotiations  with  the  Communists 
and  In  the  Inevitable  postwar  political  con- 
flict. But  the  trouble  is  that  statements  of 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  give  the  impres- 
sion that  they  liave  not  much  faith,  or  are 
not  particularly  Interested  in  pushing  this 
vital  program.  Such  atutudes  need  drastic 
revision. 

This  newspaper  believes  that  these  modi- 
fications In  present  policy  could  conceivably 
lead  to  the  beginning  of  a  beginning  of  an 
end  to  the  war.  They  may  not  work;  but  it 
Is  our  belief  that  they  oBer  a  far  greater 
hope  of  achieving  an  honorable  peace  and  a 
far  smaller  risk  of  an  "open  ended"  war 
than  faces  the  embattled  and  bewlldend 
American  people  today.  The  ultimate  Amer- 
ican objective  must  be  to  leave  South  Viet- 
nam honorably  and  to  leave  It  In  condlUon 
freely  to  choose  its  own  government  and  de- 
termine Its  own  policy. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  POLICY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Madam  President. 
«  respected  Member  of  Congress  from 
Maryland.  RepreaenUtive  Eowaks  A. 
Oaimatx,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, delivered  a  speech  on  merchant 
marine  policy  at  the  end  of  last  month 
before  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  Port  of 
Wasliington. 

Representative  Oauiatz'  speech  pin- 
points the  needs  of  our  decUning  mer- 
etwnt  marine.  It  deserves  to  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  agree  with  Representative  Oakmatz 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  us  to  develop  a 
realistic,  positive,  maritime  program 
based  on  the  framework  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  10M. 

I  also  agree  with  Representative  Oar- 
MATz  that  such  a  program  shouM  include 
Uw  aeeond  phase  of  our  nuclear  pro- 
pelled  commercial   vessel   development 


scheme.    In  general,  shlpbollders  need 

the  same  sort  of  assistance  in  vessel  re- 
search that  has  already  been  granted  to 
the  aircraft  industry. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  of  Represeate- 
tlve  Oaimatz  to  the  Propeller  Club  oo 
February  23,  19M,  be  printed  In  the 
Rboors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sitettb. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcato 
as  follows: 

Remaiks  or  Hon.  Edwakd  A.  a^aiun, 
DncotsAT.  or  MAMrj.Ami>,  Ohaxmmxk,  Oou- 
Mirm  oa  MiacaAjrT  MsaiNs  avd  Pisb- 
KKIKS,  Honsz  or  Represent attves,  at  ng 
PaoTKLLKs    Club.    Poar    or    Washwoton 

Lt7NCHW>N,  WBarOBST.  taXHAXT  23.  iMe' 

ST  THa  llATVumxB  Hots..   WsaaiNflnw' 
Dr.  ' 

Mr.  Clark,  members  of  the  Propeller  Club 
Port  of  Washington,  distlngulahed  goeeti' 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  appear  before  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  Port  of  Washington. 

The  Propeller  Club  waa  founded  to  pre- 
serve the  maritime  heritage  of  our  Nation 
and  It  Is  a  symbol  of  our  maritime  Industry 
and  the  American  merchant  marine.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  appear  before  you  as  s 
member — for  I  have  enjoyed  membership  in 
the  Propeller  Club. 

It  Is  something  more  than  simply  a  vety 
genuine  pleasrure  for  me  to  address  yen 
today. 

The  broadly  based  objecUves  of  ttie  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States  to  promote, 
further  and  support  an  American  merchant 
marine  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  national  security  and  economic  welfare  of 
the  United  States  apply  to  all  of  the  60  mem- 
ber ports  within  and  without  the  United 
States  and  to  the  16  student  ports.  They 
are  the  objectives  sought  to  be  fostered  by 
the  more  than  10,000  dedicated  individuals 
who  make  up  our  national  membership. 

Interest  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objec- 
tives U  at  a  high  level  in  all  of  the  constitu- 
ent ports. 

And  I  wish  to  complimoit  the  n«t^nn«i 
and  local  leadership  that  is  presenUy  exert- 
ing itself  to  make  ths  Pn^Mller  Club  sa 
effective  force  in  the  vital  maritime  aflaira  of 
our  country. 

But  tlMre  is  something  special  about  this 
club — iwt  that  there  Is  any  greater  Interest 
or  dedleaUon  to  our  objecttvw  tliaa  there  Is 
elsewhere. 

The  something  special  Is  due  to  the  uniqas 
concentration  of  representatives  here  In 
Washington  of  virtually  every  element  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  great  complex  of  Ameri- 
can maritime  policy  and  all  of  Its  contrlbot- 
Ing  components. 

Just  a  quick  look  at  a  roster  of  the  metn- 
beiahlp  at  the  Port  of  Washington  beari 
tbU  out. 

Prtan  the  Ocnrenunant  you  have  many 
meoobers  from  most  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. iiM;ludlng,  of  course,  the  numer- 
ous bureaus  and  ageades  within  such 
departments. 

You  have  vice  presidents  and  other  hl^ 
oOclals  of  most  of  the  leading  shipping  and 
ahipbiuidtng  companies. 

The  major  maritime  trade  aasodatloDs  are 
wsU  represented. 

Maritime  labor  Is  widely  repreeented. 

There  are  naval  architects,  steamship 
agents,  leading  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives, and  lawyers  galore.  Tou  have  beau- 
teous lady  members,  Madeleine  CarroD  and 
Ocngreaswoman  Lxonos  SntxivAif. 

So,  It  la  a  special  privUege.  and  I  believe 
very  fitting,  that  I  should  appear  before  you 
today  to  make  what  Is  vlrtuaOy  my  maiden 
speech  since  decUon  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 


fisheries.  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  see  so 
many  members  of  the  committee  here  today. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  coming  years, 
and  I  am  here  to  give  you  my  pledge  that 
I  win  do  all  In  my  power  to  carry  out  our 
national  maritime  policy  and  vigorously  foa- 
ter  the  objectives  of  the  propeller  Club  9t 
the  United  States. 

Although  I  have  seen  written  reports  that 
I  am  slanted  In  one  way  or  aiu>ther,  I  can 
promise  you  that  my  efforta  will  be  directed 
in  behalf  of  the  overall  good  for  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

In  my  18  years  In  Congress  I  have  never 
witnessed  a  period  when  our  national  mari- 
time policy  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
uncertainty  and  confusion.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  clear  statutory  statement  of  policy, 
with  a  full  set  of  Implementing  guidelines, 
we  seem  to  be  not  only  without  a  propeller, 
but  apparently  without  rudder  and  helms- 
man as  well. 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ex- 
panding the  size  of  its  merchant  fleet  at  a 
faster  rate  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  the  American  merchant  marine  is  ex- 
periencing a  record  decline. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  that  exists  and  I  am  concerned 
about  the  steady  decline  of  this  country  as 
s  maritime  power. 

It  seems  to  me  extremely  shortsighted  for 
this  country  to  allow  suoh  a  situation  to 
exist  and  continue. 

Our  maritime  Industry  Should  be  a  major 
and  vibrant  part  of  our  economy — It  Is  es- 
sential not  only  to  our  national  defeiise — 
as  the  Vietnam  conflict  has  once  again 
proved — but  to  our  commerce.  If  properly 
promoted,  the  merchant  marine  could  by 
Itself  overcome  our  adverse  balance  of  inter- 
national payments. 
Let  \u  look  at  a  few  faiots: 
It  is  Indeed  ironic  that  the  present  budget 
calls  for  only  13  new  vessels  during  the 
fiscal  year  1966.  In  1964,  when  100  nev/ 
merchant  vessels  were  delivered  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  only  10  new  vessels  were  delivered 
lor  U.S.  registry. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  Soviet  Union 
bad  464  merchant  vessels  under  contract  In 
shipyards.  Including  111  taakers.  As  of  the 
same  date,  the  Umted  States  had  only  39 
new  vessels  under  conti^t.  Including  1 
tanker. 

At  the  preeent  time,  the  United  States — 
the  major  power  of  the  world  and  by  far 
the  world's  major  trading  nation — ranks  12th 
In  new  vessel  construction. 

We  rank  behind  such  coantrles  aa  Argen- 
tina. Brazil,  Finland,  and  Peru. 

Fc»-  a  nation  whose  growth  and  greatness 
have  come  from  seapower,  oan  these  facts  be 
other  than  alarming? 

I  have  always  considered  that  our  basic 
maritime  policy  Is  sound. 

Under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
we  have  developed  the  world's  most  efficient 
and  most  modem  liner  fleet — even  though 
Inadequate  In  numbers.  The  .detailed  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  however,  have  not  been 
adequate  to  promote  strong  bulk  carrier  and 
tanker  segments  of  our  merchant  marine. 
Succeeding  admlnlstratloca  have  failed  to 
Mek  the  necessary  Implementing  legislation 
or  administer  that  which  has  been  provided. 
I  would  not  attempt  to  contend  that  any 
statute,  in  the  face  of  changing  times,  should 
remain  unaltered  for  30  years. 

And  we  can  have  a  more  realistic  program 
for  assisting  American-flag  bulk  carriers  and 
tankers,  without  at  the  same  time  destroying 
that  part  of  the  act  which  has  been  success- 
ful. Some  new  legislation  may  be  needed. 
I^  us  have  It  and  we  wUl  act  on  It. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  considering 
a  positive  program  for  broadening  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  to  extend  Its  bene- 
fits to  all  segments  of  the  American  mer- 
Aant  marine,  we  are  floundering  on  the  sea 
of  nncertalnty. 
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At  a  time  when  our  domestie  shipbuilding 
program  ahould  be  at  its  peak,  the  present 
budget  proposes  a  program  that  is  the  all- 
time  low. 

I  am  tired  of  reading  atu^lyacs  of  the  In- 
teragency Maritime  Task  Force  repot^,  or  of 
the  repo<^  of  the  President's  Maritime  Ad- 
visory Committee.  The  business  of  our  oam- 
mittee  Is  legislation,  and  without  a  legisla- 
tive program  to  consider,  we  are  left  to 
theorise  like  everyone  else. 

I  am  confident  that  President  Johnson 
alms  to  dispel  the  atmosphere  of  despair  that 
now  prevails  In  our  maritime  program,  as  he 
has  done  in  other  areas.  The  picture  Is  not 
entirely  bleak. 

Our  country  has  the  world's  only  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  vessel,  the  KS  Savannah.. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  teciinologlcal  break- 
through In  the  field  of  nuclear  propelled 
commercial  vessels,  and  the  time  Is  ripe  for 
us  to  begin  the  second  phase  of  our  nuclear 
ship  program. 

The  United  States  has  the  world's  best,  the 
most  modem  and  most  productive  liner 
fleet — but  we  need  more  such  vessels  In  pri- 
vate ownership  to  serve  our  complex  society 
and  the  uncertain  but  demanding  needs  of 
war. 

With  assistance  in  vessel  research  similar 
to  that  of  the  American  aircraft  Industry,  I 
am  convinced  that  our  domestic  shipyards 
could  become  competitive  with  foreign  ship- 
builders. 

Lastly,  but  most  Importantly,  most  seg- 
ments of  maritime  labor  have  tried  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  realistic  in  accepting  reduced 
manning  requirements  resulting  from  auto- 
mation. 

There  Is  virtually  no  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try that  Is  not  subsldlZ'3d  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  through  some  protective  measuree. 
The  American  merchant  marine  Is  not  unique 
In  the  assistance  that  It  requires.  Our  econ- 
omy has  been  able  to  flourish  with  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  the  world  as  the 
greatest  trading  Nation  because  our  indus- 
tries, with  governmental  assistance,  have 
been  able  to  become  the  most  productive 
Industries  In  the  world. 

Recent  technological  developments  In  ship 
design,  propulsion  equipment,  shipbuilding 
and  cargo  handling  signify  that  a  major 
technological  breakthrough  is  Imminent. 
Increased  productivity  is  now  possible  In  the 
maritime  Industry  as  never  before. 

Automation  programs  are  reducing  the  im- 
pact of  the  differential  between  higher  Amer- 
Icau-fiag  labor  coets  and  foreign  costs. 

We  are  at  a  critical  time  when  we  must 
move  forward  with  a  program  to  promote  all 
segments  of  oxir  American  merchant  marine 
and  our  domestic  shipyards  so  that  these 
industries  can  achieve  maTimiim  produc- 
tivity in  our  economy.  There  appears  to  be 
every  hope  that,  with  such  a  realistic  and 
positive  program,  subsidy  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  eventually  be  reduced,  rather  than 
Increased. 

Our  committee  Is  most  anxious  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  administration  In  any  oonstruc- 
tlve  new  maritime  program  that  wlU  be  pre- 
sented. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  too  much  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  foc\islng  on  Uie  revo- 
lutionary proposals  in  the  Interagency  Mari- 
time Task  Force  report,  rather  than  recog- 
nizing that  In  principle  very  few  people  dis- 
agree on  what  should  be  the  main  Ingredi- 
ents of  a  sound  maritime  program.  For  ex- 
ample, everyone  agrees  that — 

1.  We  must  build  more  vessels  for  opera- 
tion under  the  American  flag*. 

3.  We  must  develop  a  realistic  program  for 
assisting  American-flag  bulk  carriers  and 
tankers; 

3.  Government  Interference  with  the 
steamship  Industry  should  be  minimized  and 
management  should  In  most  cases  be  free  to 
exercise  Its  own  prudent  business  Judgment; 


4.  Subsidies  should  be  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  direct  rather  than  ItKllreet:  and 

5.  Our  subsidy  program  should  contain  an 
element  ai  Incentive. 

These  principles  form  the  basis  for  devel- 
oping a  souiKl  new  and  expanded  maritime 
program. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  proposal  that  we 
should  permit  vessels  under  tliis  program  to 
be  built  abroad.  Such  a  step  would,  in  my 
(pinion,  be  inconsistent  with  the  beet  Inter- 
ests of  our  country  and  our  economy,  and 
would  have  an  extremely  detrimental  effect 
on  our  international  balance  of  payments. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration  will 
not  recommend  such  a  proposal  as  a  part 
of  the  new  program. 

Siinllarly,  I  do  not  agree  with  thoee  who 
would  seek  to  abandon  our  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws. 

Such  proposals  emanate  from  theoreti- 
cians who  have  no  real  Intereet  In  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Foreign-flag 
merchant  marines  have  too  many  built-in 
and  hidden  nationalistic  advantages  and  too 
many  preferences  of  their  own  for  us  to 
consider  it  realistic  at  this  time  to  repeal 
our  cargo  preference  provisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  new  emdent  bulk 
carrier  vessels  are  constructed  for  Ameri- 
can-fiag  operation,  and — ^If  they  are  i>aid  a 
direct  operating  subsidy — the  differential  in 
rates  for  the  carriage  of  cargo  In  American- 
flag  bulk  carriers  as  opposed  to  foreign-flag 
bulk  carriers  should  be  largely  eliminated. 

Again,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  administra- 
tion will  not  recommend  that  we  abandon 
our  cargo  preference  statutes. 

I  also  do  not  agree  with  thoee  who  would 
contend  that  we  should  completely  do  away 
with  the  essential  trade  route  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  program  Is  sound 
and  that  It  has  worked  well.  Perhaps  some 
modifications  could  be  made  so  aa  to  allow 
the  operators  Increased  flexibility — but  I 
believe  that  there  mtist  be  the  assurance 
that  adequate  American-flag  service  will  be 
available  on  each  essential  trade  route  to 
meet  our  goals  and  commitments  around 
the  world  and  build  our  national  economy 
In  all  areas  of  the  country. 

Insofar  as  passenger  vessels  are  concerned, 
I  am  convinced  that  they  are  necessary  as 
a  part  of  our  American  merchant  marine  for 
national  defense  reasons  and  for  economic 
and  social  reasons  as  well. 

More  and  more  people  of  the  world  are 
beginning  to  travel.  The  great  percentage 
of  these  people  prefer  to  travel  by  surface 
transj>ortatlon.  There  Is  a  great  untapped 
market  that  Is  available  for  ocean  transpor- 
tation services. 

I  believe  that  this  country  must  take  steps 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  several 
large  c^;>acity.  low-fare  superUners  that  will 
place  ocean  traneF>ortatlon  within  the  eco- 
nomic means  of  the  major  part  of  our  Great 
Society. 

In  short,  I  am  enthusiastic  that  we  can 
build  upon  the  framework  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1836  and  develop  a  new,  far- 
reaching  program  to  promote  all  segnaente 
of  the  Amerloan  merchant  marine.  I  am 
most  certainly  optimistic. 

The  progress  of  our  Nation  has  been  one 
of  steady  development  and  evolution — ^we 
cannot  destroy  what  we  already  have,  but 
must  use  what  is  good  to  plan  and  create 
our  programs  for  the  future.  This  Is  the 
essence  of  the  Great  Society,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  Its  logic  wlU  soon  be  applied  to 
the  maritime  Industry. 

Testerday  was  George  Washington's  birth- 
day. He  was  a  man  of  gjeat  wisdom.  He 
knew  that  history  Is  eloquent  tn  demon- 
strating that  any  nation  which  takes  the 
easy  way  of  permitting  Ma  commerce  to  be 
oeirlsd  by  (orelcn-fleg  ships— which  rents 
the  servloe  and  space  it  Is  too  laiy  or  too 
shortsighted  to  proTUIe — ^Is  embarked  on  a 
policy  of  dependency  that  has  ended  every 
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ttiB*  With  the  DAtton  la  quMtton  bwomlnc 
A  MOond-r»ta  power. 

W—Mngtoo  kiMw  thU  truth  and  wun«d 
•«»liwt  lU  nagleot.  In  eloiing.  I  would  Ilk* 
to  quot*  tb*  words  of  0«arg«  WMblngton: 

"We  ahoxUd  not  overlook  the  tendency  of 
war  to  abridge  tbe  meana,  and  tbereby  at 
leaat  enhanoe  the  price,  of  tranaportlng  pro- 
ductions to  tbelr  proper  markete.  I  r«oom- 
mend  It  to  your  [Ck>ngraaa|  serious  reOeo- 
tlons  how  far  and  In  what  mode  it  may  be 
expedient  to  guard  against  ambarraaaments 
"«*»  theae  oontlngendes  by  such  encotirage- 
ment  to  our  own  navigation  ae  wUl  render 
our  oommeroe  and  agrlcultxire  leas  depend- 
ent on  foreign  bottonu  which  may  fall  lu 
In  the  very  momenta  moat  Interesting  to 
both  thaae  grwtt  objects.  •  •  •  There  can  be 
no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate 
upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation.  It 
la  an  Illusion  which  experience  must  cure  " 
Thank  you. 


March  8,  1966 


JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION  MOVES 
AGAINST  FARM  ECONOMY 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President 
yesterday— Monday,  March  8— the  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  took  drastic  action  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  price  of  an  im- 
portant agricultural  product — namely, 
hides. 

All  exports  of  hides  and  skins,  except 
exports  to  Canada  and  except  shipments 
valued  at  $100  or  less,  have  been  placed 
imder  a  complete  licensing  control  under 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  That  is, 
the  goods  may  not  be  exjxjrted  imtil  the 
Oovemment  has  given  approval  for  each 
such  shipment.  The  punxwe  of  this 
action  is  clearly  to  break  the  price  of 
hides.  It  has  already  had  some  effect 
In  that  direction.  According  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  order  was  responsible 
for  profit  taking  in  the  hide  futures  mar- 
ket yesterday.  It  is  a  fact  that  hide 
futures  fell  yesterday  by  more  than  a 
cent  a  pound  in  a  single  day.  On  last 
Friday  also,  when  this  prospective  action 
was  being  rumored,  prices  fell  approxi- 
mately a  cent  a  pound. 

It  is  true  that  hide  prices  have  ad- 
vanced during  the  past  2  or  3  years. 
Thank  goodness  for  that.  Until  com- 
paratively recenUy,  hide  prices  have 
been  at  giveaway  levels.  During  parts 
of  1963  and  1964,  hide  prices  were  at  the 
lowest  levels  since  before  the  war.  At 
the  end  of  my  statement  a  table  is  In- 
aerted  giving  certain  price  comparisons 
to  Illustrate  that  point. 

The  recent  advances  have  raised  prices 
from  thoae  punishlngly  low  levels,  and 
ev«n  today  hide  prices  are  not  high 
Tliey  are  about  at  the  level  reached  as 
recently  as  1959.  On  last  Friday.  March 
4,  the  quoted  price  for  the  grade  known 
as  light  native  cowhides  was  25  to  26 
cents  per  pound.  In  1959,  for  the  same 
grade  the  average  price  for  the  entire 
year  was  25.7  cents  per  pound,  and  for 
*  Kieat  part  of  that  year,  the  price  was 
considerably  higher. 

The  fact  is  that  over  a  long  period  of 
time  there  has  been  a  steadily  declining 
market  for  hides,  partly  because  of  the 
development  of  synthetic  materials  as 
subsUtutes  for  real  leather.  The  per 
capita  eoosumptlon  of  beef  has  in- 
creased, but  each  beef  animal  has  a  hide 
and  the  per  capita  productloo  of  shoes 
made  from  leather  has  declined  from  3  4 
pairs  per  e^iu  In  19U  to  3.2  in  IMS 


As  a  result  there  has  been  a  growing  im- 
balance between  supply  and  demand,  and 
a  generally  declining  market.  The  de- 
velopment of  export  outlets  abroad  for 
our  hides  has  enabled  us  to  get  rid  of 
these  surplus  hides.  The  development  of 
these  export  outlets  has  been  a  systemat- 
ic project  of  the  industry,  with  the  oo- 
operatloh  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Now  this  arbitrary  action  by  the 
Depcutment  of  Commerce  threatens  to 
destroy  the  results  of  many  years  of 
careful  work. 

The  destructive  Impact  of  this  order  on 
the  iM-lce  of  hides  will  not  stop  there,  un- 
fortunately. Almost  surely  any  price  de- 
cline will  be  reflected  right  back  to  the 
market  price  for  live  cattle. 

Hides  are  often  spoken  of  as  a  by- 
product, but  the  fact  Is  that  when  hide 
prices  are  good,  it  means  that  the  packer 
can  pay  more  to  the  producer,  without 
passing  the  extra  cost  along  to  the  house- 
wife in  the  price  charged  for  the  meat 
The   average   hide   weighs   60   pounds. 
Thus,  a  difference  of  10  cents  a  pound 
in  the  hide  market  is  equivalent  to  $6 
in  the  price  received  for  the  live  animal. 
A   serious   question   could    be   raised 
whether  the  export  control  law  should 
properly  be  invoked  in  a  case  of  this 
sort.    Most  of  the  products  subjected  to 
export  controls  are  placed  in  that  cate- 
gory for  security  reasons,  or  for  reasons 
related  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.     The  law  also  permits  exports 
controls  to  protect  the  economy  in  cases 
of  short  supply,  but  only  one  other  com- 
modity— copper  and  certain  copper  prod- 
ucts— is  now  subject  to  export  controls 
under  that  provision  of  the  law.     Cer- 
tainly, the  hide  situation  is  in  no  way 
comparable  to  the  copper  problem.   With 
copper,  there  was  a  physical  shortage  of 
the  metal,  a  difficulty  in  securing  sufB- 
clent  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of 
such  vital  military  needs  as  shell  cas- 
ings, a  need  to  dip  into  the  strategic  re- 
serve of  copper,  and  so  on.     Without 
doubt,  there  Is  a  real  shortage  problem 
for  copper,  but  there  has  been  no  such 
shortage  of  hides.    The  year-end  inven- 
tory of  hides   last  December  was  not 
greatly  reduced  from  the  normal  year- 
end  inventory  figures.    There  has  merely 
been   a   normtJ   movement   of   surplus 
hides  into  export,  and  a  price  rise  to 
something   like  profitable   levels  for  a 
product  which  has  suffered  from  chronic 
depression  until  recently. 

It  appears  that  this  action  has  been 
taken  to  hold  down  costs  for  shoe  manu- 
facturers.   The  question  Is,  was  any  as- 
surance received  from  the  shoe  Industry 
that  if  hide  prices  were  pushed  down, 
the  prices  of  shoes  would  not  be  in- 
creased?   Over  the  years,  the  tendency 
has  been  for  the  farmer  to  receive  a 
smaller  and  smaller  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar.    That  has  been  Just  as 
true  for  hides  as  for  other  farm  products. 
It  is  simply  rank  discrimination  to  in- 
voke  these   extraordinary   Government 
powers  to  push  down  the  price  of  an  ag- 
ricultural product  like  hides,  when  doz- 
ens of  other  products  are  relatively  much 
higher  priced.    It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  protest  against  yesterday's  order. 
Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  certain  Ubles  show- 


ing the  course  of  hide  prices  during  the 
years,  and  also  an  article  from  the  Live- 
stock  and  Meat  Situation  of  January 
1964.  discussing  the  long-range  decline 
in  the  use  of  leather  in  this  country  and 
the  development  of  export  markets  to 
take  the  resulting  hide  surplus  off  th^ 
market. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Packer  hide  price;  average  per  pound, 
Chicago 


March  8,  1966 
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IMO 

1041 

1942 

1943 

1044 

1»4« 

1»4« 

1047 ■ 

i9ti ""■ 

lOM 

19iO. „ 

1«61 

IMl 

1B68 .        

1064 

IBU 

1068 

1967 

lOfiS 

IBM 

1982 

198S 

1904 " — 

1908 

19M: 

January ... 

February. 


lifarch  (1st  week) . .  ..IIIIi;:i  I       2L  a 


1180 
14.49 
15.80 
18.80 
16.80 
18.80 
18.68 
37.28 
27.78 

ax  go 

26.88 
81.02 
14.90 
14.86 
11.88 
1Z88 
U8Q 
11.03 
1L41 
19116 
U.72 
14.91 
1&I9 
11.28 
iai2 
14.2 

17.8 
19l0 


1184 
14. « 
18.M 
18.  to 
U.H 
16.  U 
U.M 
28.70 
».» 
2B.lt 

a.u 

84.21 

U.« 
17.81 
14. 2f 
U.81 
U.» 
U.«i 
1667 
28.61 
1&8I 
19184 
1680 
12.81 
U.2S 
167 

2ao 

22:6 
268 


Booroe:  For  1940  through  1964. 
Stetlstlos.  1983,  and  LlTwlock 


Lfveetock  and  Meat 
Dxaiisiios^twi,  and  Llvgatock  and  Meat  Statistics  Sup. 
E,*""!^'  M.*"^  '>°"'  publlihwl  bv  tba  U.S.  DepuS: 
m»nt  of  Africulture:  (or  1968  and  IML  from  Koonomk 
Research  S^lce.  u'.B.  Department^ AtrtailtiS. 

Packer  hide  pricea,  average  per  pound. 
Chicago.  1959.  by  months 


Steers, 
heavy 
lutlve 

Cows, 
light 
native 

January 

February „ 

March 

12.1 
18.1 
16.8 
28.8 
21.8 
34.8 
24.1 
28.9 
22.2 
19.1 
14.8 
18.0 

2L6 
22.8 
268 
80.4 

AprlL : 

May.„ ::::::: 

26.0 

June.... 

20lI 

July 

29  8 

AupMt._ " 

29  1 

fleptember 

28.0 

October 

24  0 

Norember. ........ 

19  2 

Detember     

2L1 

Anaoal  averafe 

19.1 

267 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Koonomk 
Reaaareh  Service.  

Hmx  AMD  LsATRn  Situation  BaiOHra 
at  1964 
(By  John  W.  Tbompeon,  Uarketlng 
Bconofnlca  Dlvlalon,  ERS) 
Hide  pricea  In  IMS  declined  to  their  lowest 
level  alnoe  the  early  1930"8.    Average  prices 
for  heavy  native  steer  hides,  Chicago,  feU 
from  15  cenu  a  pound  In  1063  to  11  cento  a 
pound  In  1063  (Uble  10).    Cash  prices  for 
moat  other   hldee   declined  almllarly  while 
calf  and  dip  prices  feU  by  about  40  percent 
from  their  1062  levels. 

As  hide  pricea  continued  their  rapid  and 
sizeable  decline  during  1063.  hide  buyers 
placed  more  ■"ip^'Mlt  on  quality,  and  many 
hide  dealers  had  dllllculty  moving  poor  qual- 
ity hldea  at  any  jirloa.  ThU  was  especlaUy 
true  of  flrma  markettng  oountry-lockar  or 


butcher  hides.  Many  packm  and  dealers 
reported  throwing  No.  3  hldfea  Into  rendering 
tanks. 

The  drop  in  hide  pricea  only  slightly  af- 
fected finished  leather  prices,  and  had  Almost 
no  effect  on  leather  footwieRr  prices.  The 
Index  of  hide  and  ekln  prlcts  (1057-60  base) 
fell  21  points — from  106  In  1962  to  S6  In 
1963 — while  tbe  finished  leather  price  Index 
fell  only  6  points  during  the  corresponding 
period  (table  10).  Indexes  of  leather  foot- 
wear prices  remained  almoet  constant  at  108 
m  1062  and  1063. 

IMBALANCE  IN  STTFPLtr-OCMAND 

The  dominant  factor  coiltrlbutlng  to  de- 
pressed hide  prices  In  1063  vas  the  4-percent 
increase  In  cattle  slaughter  while  leather  de- 
mand for  use  In  shoes  remained  almost  un- 
changed. Further  large  increases  In  hide 
supplies  are  anticipated  Dor  1064.  Cattle 
slaughter  In  1064  Is  expected  to  be  the  largest 
ever,  about  3  percent  over  the  38.1  mlUlon 
bead  slaughtered  In  1063. 

Most  of  this  Imbalance  in  tbe  supply-de- 
mand situation  which  began  in  1062  results 
from  the  increasing  per  capita  consumption 
ol  meat,  whUe  per  capita  tx>nsumption  of 
leather  shoe* — which  uses  over  80  percent  of 
finished  leather  supplies — has  been  declin- 
ing. Diirlng  the  12- year  period  (1063-63) 
per  capita  consumption  o|  meat  Increased 
about  33  percent,  while  leather  shoe  produc- 
tion feU  from  3.4  pairs  per  capita  in  1052  to 
less  than  3.3  In  1063.  During  this  period 
when  hide  supplies  were  Inoreaslng  and  do- 
mestic consumption  did  n(>t  keep  pace,  the 
united  States  was  able  to  cixport  most  of  Its 
szcesa  bide  supplies. 

HioB  Expoars  vr  rfm  laas 
Early  In  1063  the  outlook  for  a  strong  world 
demand  for  U.S.  hides  looked  promising,  al- 
though a  known  buildup  vt  United  States 
and  European  bide  inventories  occurred  at 
the  end  of  1062.  Shipments  from  Argentina, 
the  major  exporter,  were  expected  to  be 
sharply  curtailed  In  1063  a«  herd  rebuilding 
got  underway.  But  the  dedllne  in  Argentine 
hide  exports  did  not  materialize.  As  a  result, 
U.S.  hide  exports  were  below  expectations  the 
first  6  months  of  1063,  but  picked  up  consid- 
erably in  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  During 
November  1963,  U.S.  cattle  hide  exports  to- 
taled 843,000  pieces  which  brought  the  11- 
month  total  for  hide  exports  up  to  7,311,000. 
This  was  an  Increase  of  10  percent  over  the 
8,587,000  hides  exported  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1962.  Cattle-hlcie  exports  for  1063 
are  estimated  at  about  8  million  pieces — a 
new  high. 

CONSUMPTION  OP  UtATHCt  MAT  BK  UP 

An  upturn  In  consumption  of  hides  during 
1964  appears  incelyr  -Bstlmates  of  leather 
shoe  production  are  6^1  million  pairs.  This 
Is  an  increase  of  3  to  4  percent  over  the  508 
million  pairs  produced  In  1963.  Presently, 
shoe  Inventories  are  below  normal  levels  aa  a 
result  of  larger-than-expected  Christmas 
sales.  If  these  inventories  are  rebuilt.  It 
should  provide  more  impetus  for  a  strong 
leather  demand  early  in  1964.  Another 
bright  spot  In  the  leather  situation  U  the  re- 
cent upttu-n  In  exports  of  finished  leather. 
Preaent  estimates  for  the  first  11  months  In- 
dicate that  expc»-ts  of  finished  upper  leather 
have  Increased  from  10.8  million  square  feet 
In  1962  to  16.4  million  square  feet  In  1963. 
Assuming  the  United  States  can  continue  to 
expand  this  market,  the  hide  and  leather  In- 
dustry could  work  Itaelf  out  of  the  current 
Imbalance  In  supply  an41  demand.  VS. 
catUe  hide  exports  may  be  around  8  million 
pieces  In  the  coming  year. 

BID!  PKICES  NOT  LIKELT  TO  CSANCX 

Although  consumption  of  hldee  and 
leather  may  be  larger  In  1064  than  In  1963, 
hide  pricea  may  not  Improve  appreciably. 
Cattle  slaughter  wUl  be  up,  present  hide  In- 
ventories are  larger  than  normal,  and  leather 
shoe  production  will  contltiue  to  encounter 


strong  oomi>etltlon  from  synthetic  materials, 
sneakers,  open  types  of  aboes  and  shoe  Im- 
ports. 

Tabu  10.— Selected  hide  and  leather 
atatietica  /or  1962  and  19*3 


Item 


Cattle  slauebter,  total  (mil- 
lions)  

Hide  exports  ( 1 ,000  pieees) . . 
Hide  prices  (Cblcaco) 
(cents  per  pound): 

Light  native  cows 

Country  hides,  ex- 
tremes...  

P  eavy  native  steers 

Calfskins    (nnder    9M 

pounds) 

Kips 

nidelndixes  (1957-69-100): 

Hide  prices 

liCather  prices 

Leather  footwear  prioei. 
Leather  shoe  produc- 
tion (mtnion  pairs)... 
Per  capita  consump- 
tiOD 


1982 

1983 

27 
6^667 

28.1 
■8,000 

18.6 

12.8 

13.5 
15.1 

9 
11.1 

67.6 
47.8 

33 

3a2 

W8.2 
108.6 
108.7 

•84.7 

« 102.1 

>108 

608 

•098 

1.30 

•3.18 

PeroBot 

chaogo 


-Ml 
-H8.0 


-31.0 

-33.0 
-27.0 

-43.0 
-37.0 

-2a  0 

-6.0 
0 

0 

-1.2 


I  E!rt)niat«>d. 

•  11-month  average. 

>  T.inuers'  Council  estimates. 


THE  NATIONAL  CRIME  RATE 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanlmlous  consent  to  Insert  into  the 
Recoro  a  newspaper  story  from  the  De- 
troit News  of  February  16,  1966.  imder 
the  byline  of  James  L.  Kerwin.  The 
story  details  the  problem  of  one  large 
American  city,  Detroit,  which  is  plagued 
by  the  commerce  across  State  lines  in 
weapons,  of  all  varieties,  to  criminals, 
addicts,  mental  patients,  and  so  forth. 

This  particular  story  was  occasioned 
by  the  shooting  of  a  rabbi  in  a  Detroit 
synagogue  by  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who  was  apparently  ill  himself. 
The  man,  who  turned  the  gun  on  himself 
after  shooting  the  rabbi,  had  purchased 
the  weapon  in  a  nearby  Toledo,  Ohio, 
novelty  shop  without  question. 

A  Detroit  detective  said : 

Toledo  has  become  the  arsenal  of  Detroit 
and  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do  about  It. 

I  agree  with  the  detective.  But  De- 
troit is  not  the  only  large  city  confronted 
with  the  same  problem. 

The  guns  displayed  in  the  windows  of 
a  number  of  these  Toledo  novelty  shops 
are  the  same  cheaply  made  for  imports 
that  have  turned  up  by  the  thousands  in 
my  investigations  of  the  mail-order  gun 
problem  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Committee.  And  these  window  displays 
also  contain  the  same  collection  of  mili- 
tary surplus  guns  now  plaguing  law  en- 
forcement ofiQcials  across  the  country. 
The  dealers  frequently  offer  the  guns  for 
sale  without  permit  and  offer  credit  on 
the  purdiase. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  how  this  type  of 
commerce  aids  in  reducing  the  national 
crime  rate,  and  whether  or  not  Congress 
can  move  to  stop  tliis  traffic? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ReconD, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Newa,  Feb.  16, 

1066] 

Guns   fob   Saue — No  PBUtrrs   Nssffio — Aktd 

It's  All  Lzcai.  in  Tolxdo 

(By  James  L.  Kerwin) 

ToLXDO,  February   16. — The  sign  hanging 

over  the  sidewalk  advertised  "noveltles-jokes- 


tricks."    But  In  bigger  letters  was  the  word 
"guns." 

Behind  the  dingy  window  beneath  tbe  sign 
was  a  deadly  array  of  weapons — a  huge  guar- 
anteed automatic  with  an  extra  cUp,  a  hand- 
oi>erated  tear  gas  device,  and  a  row  of  knives 
with  blades  as  long  as  10  Inches. 

Propped  In  a  corner  above  the  arms  dis- 
play was  a  red-lettered,  cardboard  sign  which 
reads: 

"No  permit  required  to  buy  guns  but  you 
must  be  18  years  or  older." 

Attached  to  the  poster  was  another  sign, 
"credit?" 

OTKBa  unrn.aa  shops 

The  small  shop,  which  failed  to  display  a 
single  "novelty  or  trick"  In  Its  show  windows. 
Is  one  of  a  half  dozen  establishments  In 
downtown  Toledo  that  offer  weapons  for  sale 
to  practically  all  comers. 

All  the  shops  offering  the  guna,  same  of 
them  pawnbrokers,  are  operating  legally  since 
Ohio — unlike  Michigan — virtually  has  no  r»- 
strictlons  on  gun  sales. 

From  one  of  theae  stores  3  weeks  ago, 
Blchard  Wlshnetaky,  mentally  ill  and  brood- 
ing, purchased  a  pistol  that  he  used  to 
gravely  wound  Rabbi  Morris  Adler  at  syna- 
gogue services  last  Saturday  before  turning 
the  weapon  on  himself. 

"Toledo  has  become  the  arsenal  of  Detroit," 
observed  one  veteran  Detroit  detective.  "And 
there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  It." 

PBONT    NAMES    CSED 

Although  denying  it  Is  a  "major  problem." 
top  police  officials  In  Toledo  concede  that 
many  Michigan  residents  buy  gtins  here, 
using  phony  names  and  addresses. 

One  Toledo  gun  dealer,  who  displays 
weapons  alongside  the  beads  of  a  rosary  In 
the  front  window  of  his  loan  firm,  admits 
that  00  percent  of  his  customers  come  from 
Michigan,  principally  Detroit. 

He  and  other  gun  saleemen  here  promi- 
nently exhibit  weapons  with  such  tags  as 
"only,"  "reduced,"  and  "bargain." 

The  choice  of  weaponry  la  inexhaustible 
to  the  gun  seeker. 

POLICE    .38,    865 

For  the  fashionable  James  Bond  set  there 
is  a  .25  caliber  European  make  available  for 
$34.05.  A  powerful  automatic  like  a  .88  caU- 
ber  police  special  cost  $05.  Blank  atartlng 
pistols  are  offu'ed  as  low  aa  $7.95. 

There  are  derring^v,  boans  of  raaor  blades, 
a  variety  of  target  pistols,  magnums,  and  any 
caliber  pistol  used  by  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies—or  criminal  elements. 

When  a  photographer  tried  to  maike  pic- 
tures of  the  weapons  displayed  for  sale,  one 
gun  dealer  rushed  from  the  store  to  protest: 

"Tell  me  what  I'm  doing  wrong.  It's  not 
Ulegal." 

The  same  shop  had  been  Involved  In  a  re- 
cent case  where  a  Toledo  plainclothes  officer 
saw  two  men  departing  In  a  Michigan  car 
after  buying  guns. 

Although  they  had  used  false  names  and 
Toledo  addresses  In  buying  the  revolvers, 
they  were  traced  through  the  Uoense  num- 
ber. Later,  In  Flint,  they  were  arrested  after 
a  series  of  holdups. 

DEAIXB   CLAMS   T7P 

Two  brothers,  Moe  and  Hans  Shapiro, 
known  more  popularly  locally  as  the  "gold 
dust  twins,"  operate  one  of  the  busiest  gun 
exchanges.  But  they  refuse  to  discuss  their 
operations  with  reporters. 

"Tou  made  the  wrong  approach."  one  of 
the  brothers  complained.  "The  milk  has 
been  spUled.  We  wouldn't  recognize  anyone 
who  bought  a  gun,  nor  tell  you." 

A  few  blocks  away,  Dick  PbUllpa,  whose 
loan  shop  Is  crammed  with  seoond-hand 
Itasas,  has  several  show  eases  filtod  with 
shiny,  new  revolT«i. 

"A  lot  of  nice  people  come  down  here  from 
Michigan  to  buy  guns,"  he  Insisted.  "Some 
are  very  educated." 
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Moar  torn  lacHMAir 

He  Mtlin«t«d  that  ot  the  160  hand  ptotoU 
he  aella  each  year  "90  percent  are  botisht 
b7  Michigan  people." 

"I  Minethnea  eell  aa  many  aa  26  on  a  8at- 
urday",  Phllllpa  recounted,  adding  that  talee 
■ptral  when  tension  la  arouaed  by  a  crime  or  ' 
racial  atrlfe. 

Like  other  dealera  here,  Phllllpa  aaka  the 
gun  ptirchaser  to  sign  a  card  with  hla  name, 
a<l<lreaa,  and  algnatura. 

ruBMa  oowM  xna 

He  only  began  aaklng  for  algnaturaa  4 
montha  ago  after  Federal  ofBclala,  who  over- 
Bee  salea  of  hand  weapons,  Inalated  on  "oloaer 
•uper?Ulon." 

But  atlll  he  doeant  aak  for  Identification 
from  gun  buyers  alnce  he's  not  required  to 
by  Ohio  law. 

Aalced  if  he  tmpoaea  any  reatrlctlona  on 
gun  buyers,  PbUUpa  said  he  never  sella  weap- 
ons to  anyone  under  21. 

"The  kids  in  the  black  leather  JackeU 
have  got  turned  down  so  often  that  they 
dont  even  try  ma  any  more,"  Phllllna 
boaated.  *^ 

auBuaaa  ooioum 

He  added  that  he  also  refuaea  to  aell  hand 
weapona  to  anyone  "who  baa  been  drinking" 
or  "acta  touched." 

Phllllpa  admitted  that  occaalonally  a 
pistol  he  eold  may  have  been  uaed  In  a  crime 

Toledo  Police  Chief  Anthony  A.  Bosch 
aald  Toledo  once  had  one  of  the  tougheat 
gun  ordlnancea  In  the  Nation  but  that  it 
waa  repealed  In  1M7  under  "commercial 
preaanra." 

Oun  merchanta  In  Toledo,  he  recounted. 
Buffered  because  customers  could  go  to  any 
of  lU  suburbs  and  pitrchase  a  hand  weapon 
without  having  to  have  himself  checked  for 
a  police  record,  fingerprinted,  and  having  hla 
photograph  put  on  file. 

"Not  only  waa  It  hurting  local  merchanta, 
but  It  penalized  good  cltlsena  who  wanted 
handguns,"  said  Boaeh. 

"If  acMne  fellow  wanta  to  get  a  gun  to 
atlok  aomeona  up,  he  can  get  it  no  matter 
what  wa  do." 

Qun  trnJCAwrm 

Othara  auggeat  Ohio  ahould  pattern  ItaeU 
•fter  Michigan  where  an  appUoanfa  record  Is 
closely  checked  to  eatabllsh  If  he  has  a  felony 
conviction  in  the  last  8  years. 

Beaaon  for  the  applicant's  bid  for  a  gun 
■ra  checked  alao,  and  to  carry  a  concealed 
handgun,  the  applicant  muat  anawer  search- 
ing queaUons  before  a  ai>eclal  board  which 
sKa  In  each  Iidchlgan  county  periodically 

Boach  aald  that  there  has  been  "no 
elamor"  in  Ohio  for  similar  restrictions. 

Re  aald  he  haa  received  few  complalnta 
trotn  Michigan  authorltlea  over  Ulegal  gun 
purchaaaa  and  that  recently  a  team  of 
Detroit  detectives  checked  records  of  gun 
purchases  In  Toledo  and  "went  away  seem- 
ingly weU  satlafled.** 

Top  Detroit  datmrtlvaa,  however,  aald  the 
current  aystem  of  keeping  track  of  p\irchaaea 
to  Toledo  waa  "meanlngleaa  Information." 

Another  quipped  that  ralaaaed  convicts 
today  are  given  "a  new  suit,  a  $10  bUl— and 
the  address  of  a  Toledo  pawnshop." 


NOMINATION  OP  SENATOR  CLINTON 
P.  ANDERSON.  OP  NEW  MEXICO.  AS 
A  CANDIDATE  FOR  A  POURTH 
TERM  IN  THE  U,S.  SENATE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Madam  President, 
on  February  22  the  DemocraUc  Party  In 
**•*  Mexico  held  Ita  preprlmary  noml- 
naUnv  convention  to  select  a  slate  of 
oazulldates  for  the  November  general 
election.  At  the  convention  in  Albu- 
qxierque.  Senator  Cuvroar  P.  Amnaoir 


was  nominated  bjr  aoolamatlan  to  be  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  a  fourth  term 
In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Mr.  Don  L.  Dlcka- 
son  nominated  our  esteemed  colleague. 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nating remarks  of  Mr.  Dlckason  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

NOICIKATXOK    OF   TH«    HoNOaABLX    CUKTOK    P. 

Anoibson   as   a    Candidati   ran   the    U.S. 
Bknatb 

I  deem  It  a  high  honor  to  be  able  to  place 
to  nomination  aa  the  Democratic  Party's 
candidate  for  the  VS.  Senate,  a  man  who  haa 
served  his  SUte  and  Nation  with  great  dis- 
tinction for  three  decades.  President  John- 
aon  haa  called  him  "one  of  the  moat  able  and 
dedicated  public  servanta  In  America." 
President  Kennedy  said  that  while  this  man 
repreaenu  New  Meadco,  he  "speaka  for  the 
Nation." 

Laat  fall  he  considered  the  poaalblllty  of 
not  aeektog  reelection  to  a  fourth  term  In 
the  UJ3.  Senate.  But  hla  Democratic  col- 
leaguea — and  even  a  few  dlatlngulahed  Re- 
publlcana — urged  him  to  ran  agato.  They 
recognized  the  need  to  public  Ufe  for  a  man 
with  his  vision,  vigor.  Intellect,  and  Influence. 
Those  qualities  enabled  him  to  achieve  an 
amazing  record  of  accomplishment  during 
the  last  6  years.  One  of  his  measures  vastly 
expanded  efforts  to  convert  brackish  and  sea 
water  toto  uaable  water.  Another  of  hla 
acta  expands  research  on  local  and  regional 
water  problems.  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity received  the  first  grant  imder  that 
program.  He  Is  the  author  of  the  law  which 
provides  pUnntog  for  the  future  of  entire 
river  basins  on  a  logical  and  efficient  basis; 
and  he  Is  pushing  ahead  on  legislation  to 
accelerate  weather  modification  and  Increase 
useful  precipitation.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  whose  untiring  efforts  finally  brought 
toto  being  the  San  Juan-Chama  and  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  projects,  giving  a  large  part 
of  our  State  the  tocreased  water  supply 
eaaentlal  to  growth  and  prosperity.  It  U  not 
aurprlstog  that  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  calls  him  Mr.  Water. 

But  water  Is  only  one  natural  resource. 
The  man  I  nominate  Is  a  member  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 
Over  the  last  8  years  his  work  on  the  com- 
mittee has  been  marked  by  some  of  the  most 
forward-looking  conservation  and  outdoor 
recreation  legislation  In  history,  rar  New 
Mexico,  outdoor  recreation  and  tourlam 
mean  Joba  and  revenue.  Hla  bill  became 
the  Wlldemeaa  Act  to  preaerve  primitive 
stretches  of  American  land  for  future 
generatloiu. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  are  to- 
volved  to  the  atomic  energy  program.  The 
man  I  nominate  Is  a  member  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Jotot  Committee  on  Atomic 
Knargy  which  overseea  that  program.  His 
constant  efforta  helped  produce  the  decision 
to  develop  the  Meson  facility  at  Loa  Alamoa, 
that  will  assure  the  major  role  of  Loa  Ala-' 
moa  to  nuclear  science.  He  has  had  undy- 
ing faith— and  that  faith  is  betog  rewarded— 
to  the  nuclear  propelled  rocket  which  la  of 
Importance  not  only  to  Loa  Alamos  but  to 
laboratorlaa  and  toduatrlaa  to  the  Albu- 
querque area. 

Aa  chairman  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sclenoea  Committee,  he  haa  had 
a  algnlficant  voice  to  the  boldest  aclentlfic 
and  tachnl'^.l  venture  ever  known.  An 
anergeUc  space  program  U  underway  at 
White  Sands.  Many  of  our  universities  and 
todustrles  are  tovolved  to  this  space  effort. 
ThU  role  can  grow— and  It  wIU  with  this 
man's  help. 

But  while  ha  la  concerned  about  the  dla- 
tant  planeU.  he  haa  helped  make  life  on 
Mth  batter.    MlUlona  of  older  Air.encana 
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and  their  famlllea  will  be  benefited  b* 
medlcar»— to  large  measure  the  work  of  t^ 
man  I  nominate.  HU  prompt  action  led  to 
New  Mexico  being  one  of  the  first  States  to 
have  a  food  stamp  program.  Be  worked  un 
tlrlngly  with  the  Governor  and  other  mem 
bers  of  our  congressional  delegaUon  to  main' 
tato  Fort  Bayard  aa  a  hospital  so  that  th* 
facility  would  not  be  cloeed  for  public  use 

In  northern  New  Mexico  many  Indlvlduth 
and  government  agencies  are  laboring  to  im 
prove  the  region's  Industrial  and  agrlcul^ 
tural  pace.  The  man  I  nominate  believe 
to  developing  the  fuU  potential  of  the  oeoDi. 
and  resources  of  that  region.  t'^f^i 

He  understands  Intimately  the  problem, 
of  agriculture.  He  championed  the  proftram 
to  eliminate  water-wasting  plants  in  the 
Pecos  River  Baaln.  He  has  sponsored  let! 
Islatlon  to  allow  transfer  of  cotton  acreaaL 
from  elsewhere  to  the  more  productive  anu 
of  oiu-  SUte.  ^™ 

He  U  a  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  which  handles  aU  tax 
leglslaUon,  tocludlng  depletion  aUowanocs 
for  such  Important  New  Mexico  toduatrlM 
aa  oU  and  gaa.  "'uuwrw 

Raeogntelng  that  economic  and  social 
progrees  are  founded  on  educaUon,  he  hu 
been  a  leader  In  the  cause  of  better  educa- 
tlonal  opportumtles  for  Indians. 

He  can  do  more  for  New  Mexico  because 
the  record  proves  he  has  done  more 

I  place  the  nomtoatlon  as  a  candidate  for 
another  term  In  the  UJ3.  Senate,  the  Honor- 
able CUNTOH  P.  ANDBBSOX 
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INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
HOCKEY  LEAGUE'S  MOVE  TO  EN- 
FRANCHISE      SIX       ADDITIONAL 

TEAMS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Madam  President 
last  month  I  urged  the  Senate  and  House 
Antitrust  Subcommittees  to  undertake 
an  Investigation  of  the  National  Hockey 
League's  recent  move  to  enfranchise  six 
additional  teams.  While  my  initial  ac- 
tion resulted  from  articles  in  our  Balti- 
more newspapers  and  a  flood  of  letters 
and  telegrams  from  local  hockey  enthu- 
siasts, in  recent  days  I  have  received  sup- 
port for  my  efforts  from  hockey  fans 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

There  appears  to  be  a  widespread  feel- 
ing among  those  closely  associated  with 
professional  Ice  hockey  that  the  recent 
franchise  selections  were  not  based  on 
individual  merit,  but  rather  on  the  selfish 
economic  interests  of  a  few  individuals. 

From  the  information  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  thus  far,  It  appears  that  a  seri- 
ous violation  of  our  antitrust  laws  may 
have  occurred.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  requested  Attorney  General  Kat- 
zenbach  to  look  Into  the  matter. 

As  you  know.  Madam  President,  13 
groups  from  8  different  cities  de- 
posited $10,000  m>lece  in  order  to  bid 
for  the  «  available  National  Hockey 
League  franchises.  Five  of  the  eight 
cities  were  awarded  franclilses  while 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  and  Vancouver  were 
rejected.  The  sixth  franchise  was 
awarded  to  St.  Louis — a  city  which  ap- 
parently did  not  have  a  deposit,  bidders, 
or  visible  owners.  Why  St.  Louis  was 
enfranchised  Is  still  shrouded  In  mys- 
tery. It  Is  known,  however,  that  the  late 
James  D.  Nrrrls,  former  owner  of  the 
Chicago  National  Hockey  League  team, 
was  also  ooowner  of  the  St.  Louis  arena. 
It  has  been  hinted  that  Mr.  Norrls  made 


a  St.  Louis  franchise  a  pnocondltlon  for 
league  expansion. 

I  believe  the  National  H<iekey  League's 
action  has  Implications  that  go  far  be- 
yond the  parochial  question  of  whether 
one  city  or  another  gets  a  hockey  team. 
The  questions  that  must  be  determined 
are:  First,  has  the  National  Hockey 
League  deliberately  violated  our  anti- 
trust laws;  second,  is  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  our  antitrust  laws  necessary  in 
the  field  of  professional  sports;  and 
third,  is  further  legislation  needed  to 
protect  the  public  from  backroom 
dealing. 

The  dispute  over  the  lep«ue's  actions 
Is  not  confined  to  the  TtTnlted  States. 
Many  Canadians  are  bitter  that  Van- 
couver was  not  Included  in  the  expan- 
sion. They  are  afraid  that  Canada's 
No.  1  professional  sport — hockey — is 
being  sold  out  of  existence.  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  has  gone 
80  far  as  to  discuss  the  matter  before 
Parliament.  The  remarks  of  Gordon 
Juckes,  secretary-manager  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Amateur  Association,  are  typical 
of  Canadian  feelings.  He  charges  that 
the  National  Hockey  League  has  "finally 
removed  the  blinds  completely  and  pre- 
sented Its  true  money-grabbing  philos- 
ophy to  the  Canadian  people." 

The  National  Hockey  League's  actions 
have  also  been  viewed  with  considerable 
concern  by  the  Baltimore  City  Council. 
Oa  February  21,  1966,  the  council  passed 
a  resolution  "requesting  an  Investigation 
of  the  methods  employed  by  the  National 
Hockey  League  in  granting  six  new 
franchises." 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  the  cotmcll's  resolu- 
tion  at  this  point  in  the  Hicord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  painted  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

RxsoLtrnoN    1634 
Resolution,   city  council  requesttog  an   In- 
vestigation of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  National  Hockey  League  In   granting 
six  new  franchises 
(Introduced   by   the   president    and   Messrs. 
Soypher,    Prucha,    Bubensteln,    Panuska, 
CJaplan,  DxiBj,  Myers.  Pica,  Edelman,  Cur- 
ran,  Best,  Leone,  Ward,  and  Scbaefer) 
The  members  of  the  City  Council  of  Balti- 
more are  completely  puzzled  by  the  methods 
employed  by  the  National  Hookey  League  In 
recently  granting  six  new  franchises. 

Baltimore  City  made  a  strong  bid  for  one 
of  these  franchises.  The  city  has  a  civic 
center  which  could  have  been  used  for  the 
games,  it  has  for  years  given  strong  sup- 
port to  professional  hockey,  and  seemingly 
the  city  fulfilled  all  requlremanu  to  qualify 
'or  one  of  these  franchises. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  was  turned  down  to 
Its  bid  for  a  franchise,  and  there  are  some 
unanswered  questions  as  to  why  this  oc- 
curred. For  one  thing,  the  cities  of  St.  Louis 
wd  PhUadelphla.  which  were  late  entries  In 
«•  application  for  franchises,  both  were 
given  places  in  the  National  Hockey  League. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  disquieting 
rumors  to  the  public  press  to  the  effect  that 
tM  coowner  of  the  St.  Loula  minor  league 
«•«»  had  "forced"  the  National  Hockey 
i^HWe  to  give  a  franchise  to  St.  Louis. 

Such  nmiors  and  such  decisions  as  In  this 
™tance  do  the  professional  sporU  world 
""»ch  harm.  Thousands  of  citizens  and 
jwta  fans  In  the  Baltimore  area  are  dla- 
•PPototed  and  outraged  over  the  failure  to 
««t   a    franchlaa    to    the    National    Hockev 


L«ague.  These  feeltoga  are  aggravated  when 
as  In  this  Instance  It  appears  there  may  have 
been  undue  favoritism  and  tofiuence  at 
work  In  the  determination  o<  these  new 
franchlaea. 

In  any  event,  the  whole  aubject  needs  con- 
sideration and  publicity:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore. 
That  this  body  requests  SenatCM-  PHn-n-  Ha>t, 
of  Michigan,  and  Representative  Emanuel 
Ckllcb,  of  New  Tork,  to  Investigate  the  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  aspects  in  the  recent 
action  of  the  National  Hockey  League  to 
turning  down  the  strong  bid  of  Baltimore 
City  for  a  franchise  In  that  league;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  coun- 
cil Is  requested  to  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  Senator  Phh-ep  HART.^Repreeentatlve 
EMANtrix  Celler.  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Hockey  League,  and  each  member  of 
the  Maryland  delegation  In  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Madam  President, 
I  believe  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  vigorously  pursue  its  investiga- 
tion of  this  business  transaction  so  as  to 
better  determine  whether  a  violation  of 
our  antitrust  laws  did  occur.  The  In- 
formation obtained  In  such  an  investiga- 
tion would  be  invaluable  to  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  concerned  with 
the  antitrust  laws  as  they  apply  to  pro- 
fessional team  sports. 


NEARLY  ANYBODY  CAN  BUY  A  GUN 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  detailed  series-  of 
articles  by  Tom  Nolan,  of  the  News- 
papers Enterprise  Association,  which  was 
published  recently  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Daily  News.  The  series  refiects  the 
enterprise  of  both  the  reporter  and  the 
news  service,  and  the  conscience  of  a 
publisher  to  inform  the  public. 

In  this  instance  the  news  items  con- 
cern the  year's  long  attempt  of  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  that  would  bring  a 
reasonable  measure  of  sanity  to  the  traf- 
fic in  mail-order  weapons,  which  now  in- 
cludes everything  from  pistols  and  re- 
volvers to  bazookas,  cannon,  and  anti- 
tank guns. 

The  weapons  are  advertised  for  sale  to 
anyone  with  the  nominal  purchase  price 
Including  felons,  addicts,  and  mental 
patients.  Sales  slogans  say  It  Is  the 
World  War  n  materiel  used  by  the 
enemy  to  "smash"  U.S.  forces. 

I  say  that  commerce  in  these  death 
dealing  weapons  has  reached  the  point 
where  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  a  well  reg- 
ulated society  to  allow  it  to  continue. 
These  articles  provide  a  fair  outline  of 
this  situation,  why  it  exists  and,  possibly, 
why  nothing  has  been  done  about  it. 

I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  for  their  better  imderstandlng 
of  the  problem  when  It  is  considered  by 
the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   (DC.)    DaUy  News, 

Jan.  20,  1966] 

Neaklt  Antbodt  Can  But  a  Qxm 

(EorroB'a  Nora. — la  thore  any  way  to  limit 

the     easy     availability     <rf     weapona — from 

Distols   to   bazookas — without,  at  the  same 


time,  hindering  the  legitimate  acttvltlea  of 
sportsmen?  ThU  U  the  Issue  with  which 
Congress  soon  wlU  grapple.  And  a  bitter 
fight  rages.  In  a  provocative  three-part 
aeriea.  N£A'a  TOm  Nolan  looka  at  the  gun 
problem.  Following  la  the  first  article  to 
the  aeriea.) 

(By  Tom  N(dan) 

Wasbinoton. — On  November  22,  1863, 
President  John  Kennedy  was  killed  by  a 
bullet  fired  from  a  mall -order  rlfie  purchased 
by  a  mentally  deranged  man. 

Last  February  the  wife  of  a  Falls  Church, 
Va.,  achool  prlnclpml  shot  her  four  children 
to  death  before  killing  herself  with  a  pistol. 
The  woman,  who  had  spent  6  months  to  two 
mental  Institutions  the  year  before,  bought 
the  pistol  that  morning  at  a  department 
store. 

In  Baltimore — where  a  written  statement 
from  the  police  commissioner  and  a  16-day 
waiting  period  are  necessary  before  a  pistol 
can  be  purchased — a  robber  to  mid- 1964  took 
a  taxi  to  surburban  Essex  where  he  bought  a 
pistol.  Four  months  later,  a  bullet  from  tha 
gun  killed  a  Baltimore  policeman. 

A  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  electronics  worker 
bought  a  rlfie  at  a  shopping  center  last 
October.  Two  hours  later,  he  used  the 
weapon  to  kill  his  girl  friend  and  himself. 

These  senseless  tragedies  occurred  In  part 
because  anybody  to  the  Umted  States  can 
buy  a  gun.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  rlfies  and  shotguns  anywhere.  Only 
seven  States  require  a  permit  to  purchase  a 
handgun. 

Despite  the  emotional  furies  aroused  by 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
despite  a  national  poll  which  showed  eight 
out  of  10  Americans  favored  stiffer  firearms- 
registration  requirements,  despite  a  strong 
plea  for  a  toxigh  gun-control  measure  by 
President  Johnaon,  Congreas  haa  twice  failed 
to  do  anything  about  the  easy  avallabmty 
of  guns. 

This  is  not  due  to  lack  of  opportunity. 
Altogether  there  have  been  34  firearms-con- 
trol measures  totroduced  to  the  laat  20 
months. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  foot  dragging 
Is  the  strong  reaction  of  a  small,  but  vocal, 
segment  of  the  public  hunters,  gun  col- 
lectors, firearms  dealers,  and  patriotic 
organizations. 

CAN  ram  uata 

Opponents  to  severe  Federal  firearms  legis- 
lation potot  out  than  any  criminal  who 
seeks  weapons  and  ammunition  can  always 
find  them.  Even  the  most  stringent  law 
would  not  prevent  this. 

At  the  same  time,  they  say,  any  law  which 
tightens  the  availability  of  firearms  would 
seriously  cvirtall  activities  of  dedicated 
hunters  and  marksmen  who,  after  aU,  should 
have  the  right  to  pursue  their  particular 
hobby. 

Spearhead  of  the  gun  lobby,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  Washington,  la  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  an  organization 
which  because  of  loopholes  to  the  Federal 
Lobbying  Act,  Is  not  required  to  register  as 
a  lobby. 

From  a  small  group  of  New  York  National 
Guard  officers,  the  NRA  has  grown  to  94  years 
to  a  national  organization  with  more  than 
700,000  members.  It  can  mobilize  roughly 
another  half-million  supporters  in  some 
12,000  NRA-afflliated  gun  clubs  and  groups. 

Focal  point  of  the  NRA  effort  over  the  past 
2  years  is  the  President's  gun  bill,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Thomas  Dodo,  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Thanks  mainly  to  NRA  tactics.  thU  hard 
line  measure  has  aroused  the  bitterest  oppo- 
sition since  Franklin  Roosevelt  tried  to  pack 
the  Supreme  Court.  Dodd's  bill  would  ban 
all  mall-order  gun  sales;  impose  tougher 
recordkeeping  requirements  on  retail  dealers 
to  aid  local  police  to  keeptog  track  of  gun 
sales,  raise  license  fees;  and  ban  the  Import 
of  foreign  military  surplus  weapons. 
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TlM  HKA  lBt«ipi«U  ttMw  proTlaiona  •• 
problblttnc  **tlM  tntentat*  uiofmnt  of  kU 
flnanna  to  all  pwwM  otbar  ttaui  Mttanl 

niooauidB  «f  MBA  m«Bb««  lutrv  tiitar> 
prvtad  thli  ititiMPt  m  Mrjrlac  thi^  th«  MU 
would  baiT  a  Oonn«cUeut  duck  hnotw  from 
buylnc  a  ■botcun  In  Oolorado.    Tbla  la  mla- 

Wlttk  ■>■>■■  auf  auoli  M  tlM  above,  tba 
MKA  aaiad  a  vtitaal  tnundaUoo  of  rmniMi 
by  lattar  and  wli«. 

Kf  tbla  campaign  U  tba  prttnary 
«b*  bUI  baa  baan  ataUad  in  bla  own 
J^adlolary  Saboonuntttaa  for  2  yaan.  Ba  waa 
unabia  to  roimd  t^  a  quorum  to  act  ob  tba 
maaaun  attar  haartnga  war*  eomplatad  laat 
July,  -nam  yaar,  Don*  rowa.  It  wUl  ba  dlffar. 
ant. 

BB&aT  TO  VOTS 

"Vxa.  going  to  get  a  vote  at  long  laat,"  be 
aayB.  "U  I  bave  to  uaa  every  parliamentary 
trick  In  tba  book,  and  aaveral  tbat  arent." 

Thougb  the  IVRA  la  flatly  oppoaad  to  the 
rreatdenfa  bin.  It  Ukea  aerenU  othert  whleb 
have  bean  Introdueed — Including  one  which 
DoDD  put  In  before  the  aaaaaatnatlon  of  Praal- 
dent  Kennedy. 

Saya  MBA  Kxacuttve  Vice  Praaldent  Frank- 
lin Orth: 

"Obvioualy  there  are  aoma  abuaea  that  we 
all  agree  need  correcting." 

Adda  the  NBA  ezeoutlTe  oocnmlttee: 
*Tthere  can  be  good,  forward-looking,  Fsderal 
leglalatlon.  It  la  not  neeeaaary  to  accept 
unreaaonabla  reatrtcUona." 

But  the  NBA^  Idea  oT  aooapUble  leglala- 
ttaa  doaa  not  block  the  eaay  avaUabUlty  at 
guna— tha  baalo  reaaon  for  having  a  flraanna- 
oontrol  law. 

(Rtm  tha  Waahtngton  Dally  Mewa, 
Jan.  as.  IMS] 

MBA  Otnt  PaovoaALa  Aaa  Fnx  or  Holib 

(By  Tom  Moian) 

(Saeoad  of  three  artttdaa) 

It  Wouldn't  be  aald  that  the  National  Blfle 
Aaaoclatlon  la  agalnat  any  form  of  gun-oon- 
trol  la«lalatk>n. 

Ita  laaderahlp  freely  admlta  the  need  for  a 
law  and  la  aOdally  backing  a  three-part  pro- 
poaal  aponaored  by  BapreaenUttve  Boasrr 
Oaarr,  D«noarat.  of  Tteaa.  The  propoaal  haa 
been  called  the  tougheat  gun  bUl  In  Oongreaa. 

And,  Indeed.  K  ta  tough. 

BaalcaUy,  the  bill  would  make  It  a  mMleral 
offenaa  to  uae  a  gun  In  apedfled  criminal 
aeta.  ranging  from  robbery  and  aaaault  to 
kidnaping  and  rape.  Rrat-tlma  oSendera 
wwuM  faea  a  mandatory  10-year  prlaon  term; 
rapeatara.  a  mandatory  M  yeara. 

Under  tha  Oaaey  bUl.  roughly  100,000  gun 
Crimea  handled  laat  yaar  by  SUta  and  local 
poiloe  would  require  Inveatlgatlon  and  proae- 
eutlon  by  Federal  law  enforeenxent  oOoera. 

Tha  bUl  reAaota  tha  MBA  baUef  that  the 
only  JuatMable  arearma  lawa  are  thoae  pro- 
Tiding  atroBgar  panaltlea  for  tha  criminal 
uaa  ot  guna  and  ttMt  preventive  meaaurea, 
Bueh  aa  a  reglatratton  requirement,  would 
neither  stop  criminals  from  getting  guna  nor 
raduoa  crtma. 

Senator  TBoataa  Doaa,  Democrat,  of  Oon- 
aaetlout.  who  haa  bla  own  blU  la  the  oon- 
greaalniial  hopper.  U  not  In  favor  of  tha  MBA- 
baokad  bin.  to  pot  it  mildly. 

"^  waadar,"  ha  araaea,  'whathar  tha  MBA, 
te  wiwwrtlug  laglalattgn  it  knowa  atanda 
Uttla  ahanea  of  baarwlng  law.  u  jwt  enp- 
partlag  a  gtanalok  to  aaa  tbat  BO  new  1 
ttoalai 


U  Btriotly  anfcroad 
hr  tba  eonrta.  would  praaaat  i 
MbBlBiatrattva  proUama." 

ta  that  tba 

>t  ataC  wouM  have  to  be 

IB  ataa  to  aopa  with  tba  Oaaey  taUl 

B  aBly  a  third  of  iMt  yaar'a 

ooBTlelad  BBdar  tha  bill,  tha 


have  to  be  eipaadad  bf  IM 

Moat  eoa^ 
tha    bUTk    ohaneaa    ef 

virtually  noBezlatant. 


ai4^a«tty  wooM 
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X  vaa  oarafuily  aniaaing,    ny 
MBA  mambaiahlp  card  airlved  la  tha  m»ti « 


tbat    weak  later. 


The  aeoond  MRA  propoaal  would  make  It  a 
Fadaral  offanaa  for  a  Moaaaed  dealer  or 
manufacturer  to  ablp  a  gun  In  ooatravantloa 
of  a  State  Uw. 

But  OBly  aaveB  Statea  now  require  a  pennlt 
to  purcbaaa  a  ptatol  or  revolver.  There  are 
BO  reatrlotlona  on  tha  aalaa  of  rlflea  and 
abotguna.  And  the  NBA  propoaal  apparanUy 
glvaa  a  ablpper  of  guna  an  eaay  out.  alnca  no 
conviction  could  be  obtained  if  ba  made  a 
raaaonable  atfort  to  learn  U  a  8UU  Uw  la 
being  violated. 

Such  reaaonabla  aSort  la  now  oonatruad  aa 
almply  requiring  a  algnad  aUtament  by  the 
purctaaaar  to  the  eSect  tbat  ha  U  under  no 
legal  dlaabUlty  which  would  problUt  ahlp- 
mant. 

THz  au  aaaawAaa 

The  third  MBA  propoaal  would  provide 
Federal  eontirri  of  cuch  military  ordinance 
aa  baaookaa,  grenadee,  oannona.  and  rocketo. 
Thaaa  weapona  would  be  aubjaot  to  a  saoo 
tranafar  tax  and  reglatratkm  with  the 
Treaaury  Department  which  enXoroea  Federal 
gun  lawa 

Tlila  propoaal  lotAa  fine  on  the  aurface, 
but — under  NBA  ipedflcatlona — such  weap- 
ona aa  the  .BO-eallber  macblnegun  and  alx 
antitank  guna  currently  advertlaed  In  mail- 
order oataloga  would  ba  excluded,  Senator 
DoDosaya. 

BIO  BtrsiKaaa 

Hunting,  target  and  trap  shooting  are  big 
bualneaa  In  the  United  Stataa  today.  Tbalr 
devoteea  apand  rtnighly  $260  million  a  year  on 
guna,  ammunition  and  acceeaorlea.  The  side 
effecta  probably  produce  more  than  a  billion 
doUara  annually  for  the  makers  of  cara.  boats. 
fuel,  and  dotbea. 

It  la  eathnated  that  there  are  about  54  mil- 
lion guna  of  various  kinds  In  private  possea- 
slon  In  tbe  country  today.  Sach  year  this 
number  la  Incraaaed  by  domeetlc  manufac- 
ture and  swollen  by  a  flood  of  firearms  from 
abroad,  moatly  the  dlacarded  military  modela 
of  foreign  goremmenta  Imported  to  be  aold 
cheaply  by  mall-order  raerchaata. 

THs  uoar  TO  bxab  Aaica 

Originally  formed  to  promote  proficiency 
in  rifle  ahootlng,  the  NBA  over  the  years  haa 
become  the  chief  defender  of  the  dtlaen'a 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arma. 

This  crusade  U  baaed  on  what  Senator 
DoDD  calla  an  out-of-oontext  reading  of  the 
aeoond  amendment  to  the  Conatltutlon — 
which  ooDatltutlonal  axperta  aay  waa  In- 
tended to  safeguard  only  the  people's  col- 
lective right  to  bear  arma  aa  membera  of  a 
mllltla. 

Deaplte  modem  Armed  Forcee,  a  National 
Guard,  and  local  poUce.  the  NBA  arguaa  ttiat 
an  armed  elttaenry  la  neeaaaary  to  defend  the 
oountry  agalnat  anemlea  both  within  and 
without. 

The  NBA  atanda  squarriy  on  the  premlae 
that  the  ownerahlp  of  firearms  must  not  be 
denied  Americana  of  good  repute.  To  this 
end,  the  organlaatlon  aaya  It  carefully  acreena 
lu  memberahlp  applloanta. 

Each  must  certify  that  he  Is  over  18,  haa 
never  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence, 
and  la  not  a  member  of  any  organisation 
which  aeeka  to  overthrow  the  Ooverament. 
Kaoh  applicant  muat  alae  be  endorsed  by  an 
MBA  member,  a  public  offlclal.  or  a  miUtary 
officer  of  the  United  Statea. 

Laat  month  I  applied  for  memberahlp  in 
the  NBA  by  filling  out  an  i^iirilcatlon  dipped 
from  a  barber  ahop  magaalne.  I  encloaed  a 
check  for  $fl. 

For  tha  endcraemant.  I  Juat  printed  the 
flrst  name  that  came  to  mind— aut  c^  the  air. 


(VNBi  tha  waahlngton  Dally  Newa. 

Jan.  26,  lOM) 

A  Bn  LoaaT  la  Nxaan  To  Sraarca  Taa 

TauTH 

(By  Tbm  Nolan) 

(Laat  of  aarlea) 

Lobbylata  oome  In  dlffereat  ahapaa  and 


From  Ita  plush  headquartara  on  Parragut 
Square,  the  American  Medical  Aaaoclatlon— 
a  reglatered  lobby  for  more  than  aoo.OOO 
doctora— apent  Slsa.OOO  In  one  3-month  pe- 
riod laat  year  In  its  loalng  tight  to  prevent 
paaaage  of  medicare. 

In  a  small  oOoe  on  Indiana  Avenue.  Barry 
Magtnnls  directs  the  acUvltlas  of  the  Aih 
aootated  Thlrd-Claaa  IfaU  Uaera — also  s  r«g- 
latered  lobby.  On  a  budget  of  •70,000  a 
year — duea  from  800  Junk  maUera— Mr.  lb- 
glnnla  haa  been  remarkably  effective  in  pro- 
tecting the  present  low  thlrd-daas  postsgt 
rate. 

And  from  Ita  new  $8  million  building  on 
Btaode  Island  Avenue,  the  National  Bills 
Aaaoclatlon  wagaa  an  Intenalve  and  effaeUva 
battle  to  prevent  "unreaaonabla  rastricttvs" 
flrearma  control  lawa.  In  10«8,  NRA'i  lagla- 
latlve  and  publio  affairs  dlvlalon  spent  nearly 
8I4S.0OO  to  produce,  among  other  things,  tt 
special  legislative  bulletins  urging  Membwt 
to  oppoae  various  gun  biUa. 

Perbapa  the  primary  difference  between 
tha  tactlca  of  tha  AUA  lobby.  Harry  Magln- 
nis,  and  the  NBA  U  that  the  NRA  U  not 
registered  as  a  lobby. 

■DT7CA1TONAI.   UCKlfSB 

The  reaaon  for  tbla  la  that  the  NRA  dalas 
Ita  function  la  not  to  Influence  legislation. 
but  merely  to  InfcHin  or  educate  its  members 
and  the  public. 

This  U  one  of  the  ways  in  which  NRA  edu- 
cated its  members  on  the  evils  of  the  Presi- 
dent's gun  bUI  last  April  9: 

"If  you  transported  your  rifle  or  shotgun 
to  another  State  for  a  lawful  purpoae,  such 
aa  hunting,  you  would  have  to  ootnply  with 
such  burdensonoe  restrictions  and  redtape  as 
might  be  required." 

To  hunter  Bill  Wlllard  of  Orangevllle. 
Idaho,  this  spelled  the  end  of  his  beloved 
mountain  goat  hunting  forays  to  Wyoming. 
He  promptly  fired  off  proteata  to  his  Con- 
greesmnn  and  Senatora  and  to  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd.  Democrat  of  Conneotleut. 
aponaor  of  the  Preaident's  bill. 

Tena  of  thouaanda  of  other  huntera  did 
tha  aama. 

Wm«T  TBM  LAW  a*TB 

As  Senator  Dodd  pointed  out  to  NRA  Bz- 
eoutlve  Vice  Preddent  Franklin  Orth  in  hear- 
Inga  laat  yaar,  there  are  no  reatrlctlons  in 
the  Preddent'a  measure  pertaining  to  any- 
one other  than  criminals  or  fugitives  wbo 
transport  rifles  or  ahotguns  acroas  a  Stats 
line. 

The  ddnge  of  letters  resulting  from  NBA 
bulletins  played  an  important  part  in  Con- 
greas'  failure  to  act  on  any  firearms-control 
btu  last  aesalon. 

Though  the  organisation  vlgoroualy  denies 
It  la  a  lobby,  an  NBA  folder  urgea  readen  to 
"watch  for  firearms-control  propoaals  that 
may  appear  In  Congraas  or  youx  State  legis- 
lature. In  your  conmiunlty,  dty.  or  town" 
and  to  oppoae  them  "by  letter,  telegram,  or 
telephone  call,  or  by  peraooal  appearance  at 
open  bearings  " 

Tha  1908  MBA  operating  report  stetes  tbat 
"during  I9flS.  860  bills  of  concern  to  gun 
ownara  ware  introduced  In  Stete  leglalatures 
aad  33  In  the  UJB.  Congreaa  •  •  *^  48  lagisla- 
ttve  boBatliM  ware  mailed  to  saojMO  mambasi 
and  dubs  In  60  States.  MBA  membera  re- 
acted promptly,  flrady.  and  1b  force.    As  a 


nnlt,  none  of  tbe  legldattoQ  deemed  severe 
«M  enacted." 

AifmTXTmif 

One  NRA  bulletin  aald.  "Anyone  engaged 
tn  tbe  manufacture  of  ammunition  would 
be  required  to  have  a  $1,000  manufacturer's 
Uosnse. 

m  fact,  tbe  bill  provides  only  a  $600  11- 
etnse  fee.  Shotgun  ammunllton  la  excluded 
sltogether. 

Tbe  NRA  alao  ImpUea  that  the  blU  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Dodd — at  President  John- 
MO's  requeat — is  more  "far-reaching  and  re- 
ftrlctlve"  than  tbe  President  intended. 

"Tbe  NBA  knows  this  isn't  true."  Senator 
Doao  asaerta.  "It  knows  I  have  the  com- 
plete backing  of  the  admlntstraUon  on  tbla 
MU.  Tet  It  haa  persisted  in  confusing  the 
iMues  and  disrupting  the  truth." 

Lobby  or  not,  tbe  NRA  la  probably  the 
only  private  pressure  group  to  receive  a 
direct  subsidy  from  the  U.8.  Government.  A 
Defease  Department  program  baa  provided 
WBA  members — and  only  NRA  membera — 
wttb  free  ammunition  and  surplus  Oovem- 
Biant  guns  at  a  fraction  of  tbdr  retail  value. 
ooarLT  FOB  TAXPAVxaa 

It  Is  run  by  the  Army's  National  Board  for 
tbe  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  and.  since 
IMO.  it  haa  coat  taxpayers  more  than  $12 
Billion.  From  1960  to  1064,  tbe  Board  gave 
sway  to  NBA-afllllated  gun  cluba  nearly  260 
Billion  rounda  of  free  ammunition  worth 
Mxne  17.3  million. 

Though  the  practice  has  been  curtailed, 
tbe  Board  in  tbe  last  6  years  haa  sold  some 
500.000  guns  to  NRA  members. 

In  effect,  the  NRA  Is  the  sole  beneficiary 
of  the  Board's  annual  appropriation  of 
1600.000.  which  includes  moet  of  the  coat  of 
putUng  on  the  national  shooting  matobes 
«acb  year  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  a  tourna- 
ment staffed  by  some  2,000  U.S.  servicemen 
who  spend  the  week  operating  as  cooks, 
target  pullers,  and  Judges. 

Last  year  at  Camp  Perry,  Armed  Forces 
PIO  Issued  a  'press  kit,"  containing  among 
other  Items,  the  latest  issue  of  the  American 
Rifleman  (the  NRA  official  publication) 
which  contained  a  blistering  attack  on  the 
President's  gun  bill. 


THE  POSTER  QRAMIDPARENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  l^esldent.  the 
United  States  must  find  better  ways  to 
u»e  the  talenta  and  experience  of  ita  older 
citizens  and  give  them  opportunities  for 
■dditional  private  Income. 

I  want  to  voice  my  praise  for  the  foster 
Pandparent  program,  which  is  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  Administration  on  Aging 
and  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
u  being  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  foster  grandparent  program,  es- 
tablished last  year  on  a  pilot  basis,  is  a 
•^  in  the  right  direction  and  serves 
wveral  needs.  It  brings  together  chll- 
•fren  in  institutions,  who  need  personal 
attention  and  love  and  affection,  and 
older  people,  who  need  Income  and  have 
»ve  and  affection  to  share. 

The  foster  grandparent  program  is  now 
Wrating  on  an  experimental  basis  in 
w  States,  primarily  with  mentally  re- 
tarded children,  and  has  had  great  suc- 
*««•  The  program  needs  to  be  ex- 
panded, and  we  need  it  In  Oklahoma. 

Representatives  of  the  Administration 
«i  Artng,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
H«>i^.  the  Plve  Civilized  Tribes,  and  the 
"J"»oin»  Department  of  PubUc  Welfare 
jnu  meet  In  Tulsa.  Wednesday,  March  9, 
» (UacusB  development  of  a  foster  grand- 


parent program  project  for  eastern  Okla- 
homa. 

This  particular  project  wotild  not  be 
limited  to  Indian  Institutions,  although 
they  would  be  a  major  part  of  It.  I  oer- 
taliily  hope  the  project  can  be  approved. 

We  have  got  to  stop  wasting  the  talents 
and  experience  of  so  many  of  our  older 
citizens,  many  of  whom  receive  welfare 
but  desire  the  opportunity  to  earn  addi- 
tional Income. 

I  want  to  see  the  foster  grandparent 
program  expanded  to  include  using  older 
citizens  to  work  with  children  who  are 
not  In  Institutions,  but  who  need  the 
personal  attention  that  only  a  foster 
grandparent  can  give. 

I  think  the  first  place  we  ought  to  ex- 
pand it  is  in  the  Headstart  program, 
sponsored  by  OEO.  which  gives  preschool 
training  to  deprived  children. 

At  my  request  the  Administration  on 
Aging  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity have  scheduled  a  Washington  con- 
ference of  their  two  staffs  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  foster  grand- 
parent program  to  Include  working  with 
the  children  in  the  Headstart  program. 

If  this  new  concept  Is  agreed  to  by  the 
two  agencies,  I  Intend  to  see  that  an 
Oklahoma  community  is  the  first  to  be- 
come Involved  in  this  new  Idea,  because 
we  in  Oklahoma  believe  this  expansion 
of  both  programs  is  needed. 


HOW  TO  PIOHT  PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  since 
I  began  my  efforts  to  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters 
and  Materials,  I  have  received  many, 
many  inquiries  from  worried  parents 
who  ask:  "What  can  we  do  to  fight 
pornography?" 

A  number  of  community  projects  have 
been  begim.  Special  Interfalth  groups 
have  worked  out  programs.  These  are 
good — but  the  most  effective  way,  I  be- 
lieve, is  for  each  family  to  have  its  own 
program  of  keeping  smut  out  of  the 
hands  of  children  and  replacing  it  with 
good  books  and  reading  materials. 

Columbia,  the  official  magazine  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  has  run  a  series 
of  three  articles  on  the  subject  of 
obscene  literature  and  how  to  combat  It. 
In  the  latest  Issue,  tbe  article  is  devoted 
to  the  problem:  "How  To  Fight 
Pornography." 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  well  written, 
well-thought-out  article  which  offers 
guidance  to  parents  who  are  concerned 
about  the  trafflc  in  salacious  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  splendid  article 
written  by  James  M.  Shea,  there  is  a 
special  message  from  J.  Edgar  Hoovct, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  "How  To  Plght  Pornography"  and 
the  special  message  from  Mr.  Hoover 
printed  in  the  Rbcou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

How  To  FiCST  POKMOGKAPHT 

(By  James  IC.  Shea) 
(Nor. — The  Nation's  leaders  In  the  fl^t 
agalnat  pornography  give  many-faoeted  ad- 


vice on  how  parente  can  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem, but  they  all  agree  that  the  action  muat 
be  decisive  and  quick.) 

One  thli^  the  average  parent  can  do  about 
the  contagion  and  corruption  apread  by 
pornography  la  to  complain — ^loudly,  vlgor- 
oualy and  constantly. 

"If  the  public  were  vocal  enough,  the 
problon  would  not  exist."  according  to  the 
leaders  of  a  crusade  agalnat  otaacenlty. 

But  that's  not  all  the  public — parente. 
fathera.  housewlvee.  ordinary  folks — can  do. 

Interviews  with  a  croas  section  of  Anterlcan 
leaders  deeoly  concerned  about  tbe  plague 
of  pornography  show  a  consensus  tbat  aays, 
first  of  all.  "Do  something."  To  do  nothing 
is  virtually  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  traf- 
fickers in  smut.  In  public  ^lathy  Ues  their 
chief  strength. 

Second,  aays  the  consensus,  "Do  every- 
thing." In  other  words  even  tbe  most  "aver- 
age" citizen  ought  to  see  that  there  are  stepa 
he  can  take,  some  thoroughly  poattlve  and 
constructive,  to  turn  back  the  evU  tide. 

In  a  special  statement  to  Coltunbta.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  emphasized  that  even  the 
utmost  efforte  erf  law  enforcement  authorl- 
tiea  aren't  enough.     "The  cooperation  of  all 

decent  citizens — and  particularly  parents 

la  essential  in  combating  this  effort  to  de- 
grade our  young  people." 

Charles  H.  Keating.  Jr.,  founder  and  chief 
cotinsel  of  the  natlonvrlde  Cltlzena  for  De- 
cent Literature,  pointed  out  that  "parente  at 
least  can  act  to  reduce  the  problem  by  mak- 
ing their  views  known  to  newspaper  editors 
and  other  molders  of  public  opinion." 

"But  probably  the  moat  Important  thing 
parente  can  do."  Keating  declared,  "la  to 
make  complainte  wherever  pomogn^hy  la 
found." 

Some  of  the  other  measxires  that  ordinary 
citizens — "average  parente"— can  and  ought 
to  take  to  protect  their  children  from  the 
ravagea  of  pornography,  according  to  the 
leaders  Interviewed  by  Columbia,  are: 

1.  Make  sure  their  own  botnea  are  God- 
centered,  formed  with  religious  values  and 
established  in  a  love  that  is  reflected  In  a 
q>lrit  of  happiness.  Joy  and  well-being. 

2.  Be  sure  they  give  their  own  chUdren 
adequate  and  accurate  instructlona  in  the 
full  meaning  of  sex  so  that  at  every  period 
of  their  lives  the  children  have  their  nattiral 
curioeity  satisfied  with  information  that  U 
geared  to  their  intelligence  and  at  the  aame 
time  la  reverent  and  wholeaome. 

3.  Cultivate  in  their  own  children  a  desire 
for  good  reading,  a  love  of  good  books,  a  dis- 
criminating taste  In  literary  and  other  mat- 
tera  so  that  even  on  a  natural  basis  they 
may  be  able  to  choose  the  good  because  they 
are  able  to  recognize  It  and  because  they  have 
learned  to  i^ipreclate  It. 

4.  Be  Informed— «a  ao  many  parente  are 
not — about  the  true  nature  of  the  problem, 
the  depth  of  the  depravity  of  a  business  that 
probably  exceeds  $2  billion  a  year  in  volume, 
much  of  It  aimed  directly  at  "hooking" 
yoimg  people. 

6.  Support  the  work  of  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  lighting  the  merchandisers  of  p<»^o- 
gr^hlc  books,  magazines,  pictures,  slides. 
Alms,  records,  and  tepea. 

6.  "Pray  hard,"  as  an  experienced  Judge 
auggested,  "for  cleannesa  of  mind,  body,  and 
heart  tar  their  children." 

Hoover,  who  has  become  a  symbtd  of  the 
Nation's  law-enf<Mx»ment  bodies,  hss  no  lllu- 
sl<His  about  the  possible  effect  of  pornogra- 
phy on  young  people.  "Not  only  does  reading 
or  viewing  such  material  often  lead  to  im- 
morality and  other  disturbances  on  the  part 
of  the  young  person,"  he  said.  "It  can  result 
in  aete  of  violence  aa  well.  In  a  number  of 
Instances  Indlvlduala.  arrested  after  ccxn- 
mlttlng  vldous  aex  crlmss,  have  steted  that 
the  Impetua  came  from  sampling  obscene 
material." 
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tta 
younc  people  will  not  be  hmnmmt  tj 
mmUKfl  to  intllHin  In  thmn  at  aa  Mrty  ■«• 
hlgb  ■plrltual  awl  moral  Taluaa.  Paraata 
must  by  tbair  own  wiampla  taaoh  tbalr  All- 
<lz«n  tha  tralta  of  deeaikoy,  aelf-r«apaot,  and 
clean  ttkinkloc.'' 

MoraoTar,  Hoorar  oontlnued.  "It  abould  ba 
Impreaaad  upon  taanacera  tbat  paddlara  In 
flltb  ara  aliasing  to  ezplott  their  eurtaialty 
moi  ara  ualnc  tbam  aa  dupat  for  tbdr  Tloloua 
racket. " 

"Cblldran  abould  be  anoourafed  to  read 
(ood  booka."  ha  aald.  "ao  that  they  can  da< 
Talop  an  appncUtloQ  for  excaUence  In  Utar- 
atura.  Thajr  will  than  have  no  dUBeulty  In 
raadUy  racognlalng  offoolor  material  for  tha 
traah  that  It  U." 

Hoover  went  on  to  aay:  "Tou  aa  paranta 
have  a  deep  raaponalbllity  In  tha  flgbt  agalnat 
pomoi^phy.  Ify  plaa  to  you  raadan  of 
OolumMa  anagaalna  la  to  aaaiire  that  proper 
giildanoa  la  aSordad  to  our  youth  ao  they 
will  ahun  the  peddler  of  obacenlty.  In  ao 
doing,  you  help  them  develop  Into  whole- 
anna  aztd  raaponalhla  adulta." 

liagr.  Joaaph  J.  Howard,  executive  aeoratary 
of  the  Matlaoal  OOksa  for  Daoant  Llteratora, 
waa  a^pially  enphatle  about  tha  raaponalbll- 
Ity  at  paranta  and  ba  told  Ootumbla  that  "the 
average  parent  muat  ba  made  awara  ot  tha 
problem." 

"The  average  parent,"  ha  went  on,  "muat 
laallaa  that  anrat  la  a  »a  billion  bualneaa  and 
that  aoordlng  to  aurveya  between  75  and  90 
paroant  of  It  falla  into  the  handa  of  youth.** 

"Paranta  ahould  aak  dealan  who  handle 
aucb  traah  to  gat  rid  of  It."  Monalgnor  How- 
ard dedaiad.  "If  tha  dealer  rafuaea  to  oo- 
operaM^  then  tha  paranta  abould  make  their 
purchaaea  In  another  tton." 

Tha  NODL  oOclal  called  for  aupport  of 
atrlngent  lawa  agalnet  pomogn^iby.  "We 
apand  bUlkma  for  edtaoaUon."  he  aald.  "Why 
do  we  allow  unaempuloua  merchanta  to 
destroy  thla  aduoattonT  Thla  battle  oan  be 
won  only  by  the  Intereat  and  determination 
o<  paranta." 

ClTirtnnaH  Mnolclpal  Court  Judge  John  W. 
Keafe,  htmaaif  the  father  of  alx  children,  hat 
prealded  orar  aone  ot  the  ■howeaae  trlale  of 
amut  paddlen  and  dlatrlbutore  inlUatad  by 
tha  Clnctlnnatl -baaed  Oltlaana  for  Decant 
LMaratura. 

A  raallat.  Judge  Keafe  la  oonvlnoad  ot  the 
naoaaaity  for  organtaart.  dvlo  acuon  agalnrt 
the  deep-running  menace  of  obecenlty.  In 
fact,  ha  baUevea  «»<mMTtg  organlaaUooa  i>eed 
to  become  broader.  He  feela  that  ooly-bf 
of  all  faltha  on  a  «»**/vi«^ 
oan  an  tf active  war  be  waged  agaliMt 
the  problem. 

At  the  aama  time  the  Judge,  who  alao  ta 
acUve  In  the  Knlgbta  of  Oolumbua  In  Cln- 
oUuuttl.  emphaalaee  that  "paranu  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  combat  obacenlty  and  por- 
nography In  the  bome." 

"Often  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
eaema  to  overwhelm  and  alnkost  paralyae  par- 
enta  Into  a  complete  lack  of  action."  he  aald. 
"Thla  la  unfortunate  and  unnaoeeaary.** 

Ha  waa  among  thoae  who  called  for  "a 
■h< Ileal eiia  aex  education"  for  children  "at  a 
raaaonable  age."  He  eald  the  parenU  them- 
aalvaa  ou^U  to  do  thla,  but  added  that  "If 
thay  feel  they  ara  tnartequate  they  oan  have 
a  clergyman  or  an  Intelligent  and  undw- 
atandlng  phyalolan  help." 

Judge  Kaefe  altad  other  atepa  parenta  ought 
to  take,  Innliirtlng  that  of  "Impreealng  your 
ohlldraa  wtlh  the  reallaatkm  that  aU  through 
life  they  will  ba  oonfirontad  with  nmintleee 
choloaa  c<  right  or  wrong  and  that  thay  muat 
leam  at  an  early  aga  to  make  aouad  nhnlcma  " 

■qvaUy  certain  that  paranta  have  to  pUy 
a  algntftaant  role  la  oombaMnc  obacenlty  waa 
PatrlaU  MrMankln.  family  Ufa  -»-' — --  ot 
tha  Hatloaal  OounoU  ot  nm±>^^^  WaokMv 
whoaa  hnahand.  Bernard  P.  licMaokln,  J^, 


framnly  haM  tha  equivalent  poalttan  with. 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men. 

WhUe  A»  undaratanda  tha  need  fior  or- 
ganised canmalgne  loeaUy  and  natlonaUy. 
ICta.  MrliawWra.  mother  of  Ave  ohUdran,  ba- 
Uevea that  a  poaltlve  program  of  good  read- 
ing oouplad  with  a  atrong  moral  climate  tn 
the  home  ccniprtaea  the  moat  effective  bul- 
wark agalnat  the  Inrcada  ot  prtntad  poiaon. 

"Wa  dont  wnpbaataa  'docX* "  nnllad  lira. 
MOCaoktB.  "We  try  to  emphaalaa  the  poal- 
tlve. From  their  earliest  yean  the  children 
have  known  that  we  1o>m  and  redact  good 
hooka." 

Reading  to  the  very  young  membera  of  the 
family  la  a  weU  eetabllahed  tradition  tn  the 
McMackJn  famUy.  Moreover,  when  the  chil- 
dren are  reading  booka  ot  their  own  choice, 
their  parents  contrive  to  dlacuaa  tha  booka 
with  them,  leading  them  to  make  dlacrlml- 
natlng  Judgmanta. 

Mra.  McMackln  doesnt  dlsootint  tha 
mother's  role  Ln  the  religious  formation  ot 
the  children,  but  she  neverthelesa  stresses 
the  Importance  of  the  father's  role.  "A  father 
gives  his  children  an  example,  no  matter 
what  he  doee — either  a  good  example  or  a 
bad  one.  Toungatws  take  their  cue  from 
dad,  and  tf  he  brags  about  visits  to  an  oft- 
color  club  he  must  be  prepared  to  have  his 
ohUdren  seek  out  the  material  that  wlU  in- 
atruct  them  In  questionable  Tsiuee." 

Another  element  of  family  life  to  which 
Mrs.  McMackln  attaches  much  tmi>ortance  In 
relation  to  antlpomography  efforts,  aa  well 
aa  to  other  matters,  la  that  of  love.  "If  a 
child  la  aecure  in  love  at  home  and  has  a 
sense  of  being  an  Important  person  tn  a 
closely  knit  famUy,  he  Is  unlikely  to  feel  a 
need  to  gain  attention — and  handling  por- 
nography sometimes  begins  as  a  meana  of 
gaining  attention." 

One  of  the  Nation's  beat  known  crusaders 
against  pornography  U  Charlea  Keating,  for- 
mer Olympic  swimming  champion,  ex-Navy 
flyer,  father  of  six  children  and  the  man 
behind  the  nationwide  Cltlxens  for  Decent 
Literature  organlaatlon. 

CDL  Is  dedicated  to  enforcement  ot  the 
laws  against  obscenity  and  to  making  the 
pubUc  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  menace 
aa  weU  as  of  the  legal  meana  at  their  '<«iiiw^fii 
to  fight  It. 

In  Its  10  years  of  activity  CDL  probably  has 
been  the  means  of  alerting  more  XJS.  citiaena 
to  the  extent  and  serlousneae  of  the  danger 
of  pornography  than  any  other  agency.  It 
has  seen  sucoeases  and  setbacks,  though 
Keating  indleatea  that  only  a  long-range 
view  can  carry  a  crusader  through  the  many 
frustrations  he  experlencea. 

He  expressed  a  fairly  optimistic  opinion 
about  the  American  public^  recognition  of 
the  problem.  "Tou  will  find  that  Individuals 
atul  f  amlllea  and  even  the  press  not  only  will 
tolerate  bat  actually  wUl  encourage  the  ar- 
rest and  prosecution  of  the  pomograpber 
today,"  he  said.  A  decade  ago,  vague  refer- 
ences to  freedom  of  the  press  were  enough  to 
turn  away  public  attention  and  Interest. 

Bealdes,  "proeecutors  are  better  educated 
eoBoeming  the  problem,"  he  said.  What 
nay  laad  to  a  major  breakthrough  for  antl- 
pomogn^jhy  orguilaatlona  now,  he  said.  Is 
the  poaslbUlty  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
upholding  recent  convlotlons  In  several  eaaea 
now  pending.  If  the  Court  doee  uphold  tha 
convictions,  Keating  expects  to  see  "a  wave 
of  action  against  pomographerB"  and  poasl- 
My  "a  subetantlal  cleanup  In  2  years." 

But  no  matter  bow  the  Court  declalMia  go 
there  remains  the  reeponslbUlty  c<  parents 
to  "learn  just  how  tough  thte  material  Is," 


"Ptayboy  geta  away  with  murder  beotOM 
paranu  dont  reaUae  Ita  philosophy  and  th« 
stimulation  It  offWB.  Thla  to  a  massive  prob- 
lem which  paranta  muat  meet  dlreetly,"  hs 


He  spoke  of  the  "tremendous  Inroads  made 
by  Playboy  magaalne  and  the  Playboy  phUoa- 
ophy."  noting  that  50  percent  of  the  Nation's 
male  coUege  studenta  read  tha  magaaine  and 
that  the  total  otroulatloa  of  Playboy  to 
7,S00jM». 


Turning  to  the  need  for  parenta  to  "mato 
complalnU"  every  time  they  encounter  por- 
nography.  Keating  aald:  "I  am  always  iur. 
prlaed  to  fliul  out  around  tha  country  that 
poUce  say  they  have  received  no  oomDisiiita 
In  thto  matter."  •--«•• 

Dr.  Donald  Cortum,  Torrance,  Calif.,  physj. 
clan  and  national  oochalrman  of  the  ClUasns 
for  Decent  Literature,  holda  that  "in  a  piu- 
rallatlc  society  the  only  way  we  ever  can  units 
on  where  to  draw  the  line  on  obscenity  la  to 
go  to  court  and  use  the  Jxiry  system  which 
embodies  the  conscience  of  the  community  • 
But  public  opinion  Is  needed  to  lupport 
law  enforcement.  Dr.  Cortum  added,  "if 
Americana  were  not  buying  the  stuff,  no  mar- 
ket would  exist.  If  every  Knight  of  Colum- 
bus  would  aay  aomething  to  the  retaUers,  Uu 
market  would  be  diminished.  If  somMoe 
persists.  caU  the  police  and  file  a  complaint 
"Further,  provide  healthy  sex  attitudes  and 
adequate  aex  education  in  your  own  famU; 
to  protect  your  children  agalnat  the  influence 
of  thla  material." 

Dr.  Cortum  has  no  Ulualons  about  faat  re- 
sults  in  this  battle  against  the  pornographic 
plague.  Right  now,  he  says,  we  must  defend 
and  Insist  on  conununlty  standards. 

Dr.  Robert  Buckley,  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
president  of  the  Guild  of  Catholic  Psychia- 
trists, regards  "proper  and  practical  instruc- 
tion about  sex"  as  one  of  the  most  effectiw 
ways  to  keep  cliUdren  from  becoming  pomog. 
raphy  addicts. 

"Bducatlon  seems  the  real  treatment  to  pre- 
vent progressive  addiction,"  he  said.  "This 
education  can  be  accompUahed  only  bj  a 
vlgoroxu  attack  spearheaded  by  parent,  pas- 
tor, physician,  and  teacher  working  together, 
not  separately." 

Also  emphasizing  the  need  for  all-out  con- 
certed effort  to  drive  out  the  pomogn^jhen 
was  Father  Morton  A.  HUl,  BJ.,  secretary  of 
Operation  Torkvllle,  New  York-based  group 
fighting  pornography. 

Officials  of  the  Interfalth  organisation  say 
that  the  pornography  problem  "has  never 
been  so  far-reaching"  aa  it  Is  now  and  that 
"a  generation  of  American  children  has  never 
been  so  dangerously  threatened. " 

Father  Hill  and  his  fellow  workers  In  Oper- 
ation Torkvllle  Insist  that  "the  voice  of  the 
people  must  always  be  heard." 

"Sporadic  expreestcms  of  community  stand- 
ards •  •  •  are  not  effective  enough  against  a 
well-organiaed,  blg-monled.  full-time  net- 
work of  pornographera  and  defenders,"  be 
aald. 

Recently  Operation  TorkvlUa  took  a  dra- 
matic step  In  Its  campaign  when  It  launched 
a  nationwide  citizens'  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Convinced  that  only  a  fuU-scale  war 
against  pornography,  with  President  Johnson 
himself  mobtllatng  the  forces  of  decency  in 
the  Nation,  could  be  effective.  Operation 
TorkvUle  called  for  citizens  around  the  coun- 
try to  flood  the  White  House  with  requesU  to 
the  President. 

Out  of  such  a  "nationwide  awakening," 
comments  Father  HUl,  "there  would  have  to 
come  a  full-time  Interfalth  organization  with 
headquarters  In  Washington  and  affiliates  in 
each  State." 

Thto  wtU  not  come  to  pass  unless  the 
"average  parent"  wants  it.  understands  ths 
need  for  it.  and  aupporta  It. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Inveatlgatlon,  baa  thto  special  mes- 
sage for  Colxunbla  readers: 

"The  peddUng  of  pornographic  Uterstiire  to 
America's  youth  preeente  a  ewlowa  problem. 
Not  only  doaa  rearttng  or  viewing  anch  ma- 
terial often  lead  to  immorality  and  other  dls- 
turbancee  on  the  part  of  the  young  person. 


it  can  reaolt  In  acta  at  violence  aa  weQ.  Jn 
a  number  of  Inataiioee  ln<llvlduato.  arreated 
after  committing  vtcloua  eex  crlmaa.  have 
stated  that  tha  Unpetua  caaie  from  aampllng 
obscene  material. 

"Law  enforcement  is  doing  Its  utmost  to 
curb  the  peddler  of  pornography.  But  this 
Is  a  task  that  we  cannot  accomplish  alone. 
The  purveyor  of  smut  has  acemingly  endless 
sources  producing  hto  mercftiandLBe  and  he 
uses  a  variety  of  clever  tactics  to  outwit  the 
law.  The  cooperation  of  all  decent  citizens 
— and  particularly  parents^ls  essential  in 
combating  thU  effort  to  dtgrade  our  young 
people. 

"The  basic  Ingredient  In  assuring  that 
young  people  wUl  not  be  harmed  by  obscene 
material  to  InstUUng  In  tbem  at  an  early 
age  high  spiritual  and  moral  values.  Parenta 
must  by  their  own  example  teach  their  chil- 
dren the  tralta  of  decency,  self-respect  and 
clean  thinking  It  should  b«  impressed  vipon 
teenagers  that  peddlers  in  filth  are  seeking  to 
exploit  their  curioalty  and  ate  using  them  as 
dupes  for  their  vicious  racket.  ChUdren 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  good  books  so 
tbat  they  can  develop  an  appreciation  for  ex- 
cellence in  Uterature.  They  will  then  have 
no  difficulty  In  readily  recognizing  off-color 
material  for  the  trash  that  It  is. 

"Tou  as  parents  tiave  a  deep  responsibility 
In  the  fight  against  pornography.  My  plea 
to  you  readers  of  Columbia  magazine  Is  to 
assure  that  proper  giild&nce  Is  afforded  our 
youth  so  they  win  shun  the  peddler  of  ob- 
scenity. In  8o  doing,  you  help  them  develop 
Into  wholesome  and  respoiialble  adults. 


independent  agency  and  recommenda  that  Ita 
function  not  be  tranaferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oommeroe,  or  to  any  other  defiart- 
ment  or  agency." 


THE  INDEPiCNDENT  STATUS  OP  THE 
SUALL  BUSINESS  iJDMINISTRA- 
TION  I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RBcoftD  a  news  release  issued  bj 
the  Small  Business  Committee  dealing 
with  a  resolution  urging  oontinued  inde- 
pendence for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RkcoKB,  as  follows: 

(For  Immediate  releaae,  Mar.  8,  lAd6] 
Sen  an  Smau,  Bunwaas  CoKMnTEa 

A  resolution  urging  continued  Independ- 
ence for  the  Small  Bustnets  Administration 
was  adopted  today  by  the  Senate  Small  Busl- 
new  Committee  in  its  annual  executive  meet- 
ing. Senator  Johk  Sparkmajt,  committee 
chairman,  announced. 

Acting  on  persistent  rumcrs  that  plans  are 
being  actively  considered  bjr  the  administra- 
tion to  merge  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
traUon  Into  the  Department  of  Conunerce, 
contrary  to  the  SmaU  Bialness  Act  which 
specifically  states  Uiat  the  5BA  should  be 
Independent  the  committee  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resoluUon  proposed  by  Senator  Spaxk- 
UAtt: 

"In  1953  the  Congress  established  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  'under  the  general  direction 
and  supervUlon  of  the  Prtaldent.'  and  pro- 
vided specmcaUy  that  the  SknaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration 'shall  not  be  aBQlated  with  or  be 
within  any  other  agency  or  department  of  the 
Federal  Government.' 

"Consideration  Is  now  being  given  to  abol- 
Jehing  the  Small  Business  AdmlnUtratlon  as 
an  Independent  agency  and  transferring  Its 
funcUons  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"Such  a  transfer  would  dcfirlve  sn^l  busl- 
JieM  of  an  effecUve  advocate  within  ttie 
Xxecutlve  Branch  of  Ooverhment. 

"The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  VS.  Senate  favors  the  contlnuaUon 
of  the  SmaU  Business  AdmlnUtratlon  as  an 


EXTENDED  NURSINO  CARE  IN  THE 
MEDICARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
good  many  Questions  arise  about  the  pro- 
visions for  extended  nursing  care  In  the 
medicare  program.  Recently,  Senator 
Moes,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Houalns 
&ibcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  was  Interviewed  on  the  subject. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  inter- 
view be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VirwTorNTs:    an    Imaaviaw    With    Sematob 
FxAifK  E.  Moaa 

(NoTX. — A  memlser  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  since  June  1963,  Senator 
FaANK  E.  Moss.  Democrat,  of  Utah,  heads  Its 
Joint  Subconcmilttee  on  Long-Term  Care  for 
the  Elderly,  which  has  held  comprehensive 
hearings  on  nursing  home  problems  and  na- 
tional needs  in  both  institutional  and  non- 
insUtutlonal  services.  He  to  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  housing  and  a  member  of 
its  paneto  on  retirement  income  and  health 
of  the  elderly.  The  64-year-old  native  of 
Halladay.  Utah,  holds  the  degree  of  Jurto 
Doctor  from  George  Washington  University 
Law  School  in  Washington.  D.C.  He  served 
for  10  years  as  city  Judge  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  for  8  years  as  county  attorney  for  Salt 
Lake  County  before  elecUon  to  the  Senate 
in  1958.  Now  in  hto  second  term.  Senator 
Moss  serves  on  the  Small  Business.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittees in  addition  to  the  Aging  Comznlttee. ) 
Nxraanfo  hokx  beds  amd   iixoicAax 

Question.  Tou  have  aald  people  are  over- 
estimating the  effect  medicare  wUl  have  on 
the  nursing  home  field.    Why? 

Senator  Moss.  Medicare  to  a  hospital - 
oriented  program  primarily  concerned  with 
acute,  abort- term  llineee.  The  crucial  point 
to  that  payment  for  care  In  nonhoepltal  fa- 
cilities \mder  medicare  Is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  conventional  nursing  home  care 
but  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  on  hos- 
pital faculties. 

Thus,  those  nursing  homes  which  wlU  be 
providers  of  services  under  medicare  will  be 
those  that  wish  to  offer  a  comparatively 
short-term,  intensive  service  and  to  enter 
into  arrangemenU  with  hospltato  to  serve. 
In  effect,  as  extensions  of  those  hospitals. 
This  is  not  the  major  or  usual  service  of  most 
nursing  homee  and  It  probably  wlU  be  a 
minor  phase  of  the  nwslng  home  busineas. 
I  think  there  is  a  danger  in  thinking  tiiat 
medicare's  extended  care  Ijeneflt  represents 
a  bonanza  to  the  nursing  home  field. 

Question.  lent  tt  true  that  there  Is  a 
abortage  of  nursing  home  beds? 

Senator  Moss.  We  hear  a  lot  about  that. 
Of  course,  there  are  abortagea  in  some  locaU- 
tles.  There  to  alao  a  n«ed  to  replace  some 
facilities  that  are  hopeleaaly  aubatandard. 
However,  sometimes  what  may  appear  to  be 
a  nursing  home  shortage  In  a  given  com- 
munity may  actually  be.  In  large  part,  a 
shortage  of  alternative  services  for  elderly 
people  who  need  some  care.  And  our  sub- 
committee has  received  tntlmc»y  that  an 
excess  of  beds  has  been  buUt  tn  certain 
areas. 

Question.  Which  ones? 

Senator  Moss.  In  major  cities  of  the  Mid- 
west and  West,  such  as  Chicago.  St.  Louto, 
Denver,  and  Los  Angeles.    In  my  own  State, 


Utah,  flgurea  indicate  there  may  be  a  abort- 
run  aurplua. 

There's  a  paradox  for  you:  a  much  pub- 
licized shortage  and  yet  new  faculties  ex- 
perience low  occupancy  and  frantic  competi- 
tion for  survival. 

Question.  Why  thto  overbtiUding? 

Senator  Moaa.  TesUmony  aoggeata  that 
aome  of  It  haa  resulted  from  apeculatlvie 
buUdlng  In  anticipation  of  State's  imple- 
menting the  Kerr-Mllto  law  for  medical  aa- 
stotanoe  for  the  aged.  Thto  mi.t.flV«  might 
be  repeated  on  an  even  larger  scale  If  peo- 
ple widely  suppose  that  medicare  wUl  sup- 
port a  conalderable  addition  to  the  current 
Inventory  of  nutalng  tMme  beds. 

There  are  indications  this  may  be  hap- 
pening. I  have  been  told  that  small  bual- 
ness  investment  companies,  supported  by 
the  Small  Business  Admintotratlon.  have 
had  many  applications  for  loans  to  build 
nursing  homes  to  meet  the  supposed  de- 
mands of  medicare.  SBIC  offlclato  report 
that  many  appUcants  have  not  even  read 
the  law  and  don't  know  medicare  detalto. 
Another  bit  of  evidence:  business  oppor- 
tunity pages  of  newspapers  advertise  to  spec- 
ulators In  nursing  care.  For  instance,  an 
ad  In  the  New  Tork  Times  said  thto:  "Be 
ready  for  medicare — motel  suitable  for  con- 
version to  a  nuraing  home."  I  know  of  large 
corporations  that  are  considering  diversify- 
ing Into  the  nursing  home  field  to  cash  in  on 
medicare. 

Question.  If  what  you  say  about  over- 
building to  true,  won't  that  leave  mm  with 
competition  among  providers  of  care?  Won't 
such  a  situation  Improve  the  nursing  home 
field? 

Senator  Moss.  I  don't  think  a  surplus  of 
niuting  homes  produces  a  healthful  com- 
petition. Rather,  it  produces  a  situation  in 
which  nursing  homes  have  great  difficulty 
In  meeting  basic  needs  of  their  patients  from 
the  revenues  which  they  can  derive. 

Question.  What  do  you  tliink  wiU  be  the 
positive  effects  of  medicare  on  the  nursing 
home  field? 

Senator  Moss.  Medicare  pays  on  the  basis 
of  reasonable  cost.  Thto  represents  the  first 
time  that  thto  jirinclple  has  been  appUed 
federally  for  nursing  home  care.  Despite 
the  limited  role  for  nursing  homes  In  medi- 
care, the  program  represents  an  opportunity 
to  show  what  the  costs  actuaUy  are  when 
the  services  demanded  by  the  public  are  pro- 
vided. I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  adopt  this 
principle  for  all  public  progranu  dealing 
with  nuTslng  home  care.  Thto  would  bol- 
ster the  economic  base  for  the  progreas  and 
improvement  aU  of  us  would  like  to  see. 

Nursing  ivomes,  potentially,  are  centers 
where  knowledge  and  techniques  to  promote 
self-care  and  independence  in  dally  living 
can  be  applied.  This  care  must  be  financed 
realtotieaily  for  patients  under  public  pro- 
grams. In  this  session  of  Congress,  I  pton 
to  Introduce  legislation  to  aastot  nursing 
homes  and  other  Institutions  In  aervlcing  the 
chronicaUy  Ul  and  aged  patient. 


HARTKE  KEY  ROLE  IN  VIET  TALKS 
IS  REVEALED 

lb-.  BUKDICK.  Madam  Pre^dent,  in 
the  last  few  months  our  coDeague,  Sena- 
tor Vance  Hartke,  of  Indiana,  has  played 
an  Important  role  in  contributing  to  the 
national  debate  over  our  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  tkt  has 
eontriboted  as  much  as  any  Member  to 
the  debate  in  this  Chamber  which  aU  of 
tis  haye  witnessed  these  past  weeks.  He 
has  made  excenent  sipee^es  on  his  own 
and  has  persuaded  others  to  Join  the 
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debate  and  offer  their  solutions  to  the 
Vietiuun  crlBls.  A  recent  Iwue  of  the 
Evansvllle  Press  from  Senator  Haxtxx'b 
home  State  of  Indiana  had  an  excellent 
article  describing  his  activities  in  recent 
weeks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricoio. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

tUma  Sou  IK  Vnx  Talks  Is  Bbtsalid 
(By  Jcbn  V.  WU«m) 

WASHoroTOK. — Jiut  b«fore  iMt  Thanks- 
giving, tb«  patba  of  Senator*  Vancx  Haitxs, 
DMnoont,  of  Indiana,  and  J.  Wiluam  Fin.- 
aaiOHT,  Democrat,  of  Arkanaas,  crossed  In 
Hawaii. 

HAvrxs  was  starting  a  round-the-world 
trip  with  a  Senate  delegation  for  foreign 
policy  discussions  In  Japan,  India,  and 
Pakistan. 

FtriMuoBT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  was  en  route  to  a  par- 
liamentary conference  in  New  Zealand. 

Both  Senators  had  long  been  troubled  over 
the  grinding  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  ever- 
present  threat  that  It  could  spark  a  nuclear 
battle  and  a  land  war  with  Red  China. 

As  Haktiu  recalls  the  chance  meeting, 
FtTLaaioHT  repeated  his  desire  to  conduct 
open  hearings  on  Vietnam  by  his  committee 
and  his  Inability  to  get  them  going. 

"I  told  him  I'd  help  him,"  Hastxx  says. 
"I  knew  there  was  great  sentlntent  In  the 
Senate  for  a  debate." 

If  one  event  can  be  singled  out  as  the 
starting  point  of  the  great  debate  on  Viet- 
nam, It  may  well  have  been  this  discussion 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  Senate  Chamber. 

When  Hastkx  returned  from  his  month- 
long  trip,  be  was  even  more  convinced  of  the 
need  for  a  complete  airing  of  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  U.S.  objectives,  and  VS. 
efforts  toward  ending  the  war. 

Rastu  found  little  support  for  U.S.  pres- 
ence In  Vietnam.  And  he  came  back 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  costly  foreign 
aid  program. 

"Vanck  came  back  from  the  trip  with 
strong  feelings."  recalls  Senator  EuorNs  Mc- 
Oastkt,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  a  member 
of  the  group  that  eome  are  calling  "doves." 

Haarxs  returned  as  President  Johnson 
halted  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
launched  his  peace  offensive. 

From  a  series  of  meetings  in  FrrLaaioHT's 
and  Babtks's  ofBeee  and  informal  cloakroom 
dismissions  came  the  outlines  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearings  and  floor  de- 
bate. 

HAKTKa  participated  In  preparing  the  list 
of  committee  witnesses  (although  he  Is  not 
OD  FuLBKiORT's  Committee)  and  In  scheduling 
the  floor  speeches. 

Toward  the  end  of  January,  after  the  peace 
offensive  had  got  no  place.  It  became  appar- 
ent that  Johnson  would  order  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  resumed. 

Kamtkx.  and  other  Senators  who  feared 
what  escalation  of  the  war  might  lead  to.  de- 
cided to  appeal  to  the  President  to  continue 
ths  lull  In  bombing  while  pursuing  peace 
efforts. 

HAsm  bad  a  letter  to  Johnson  drafted — 
the  author  Hasna  wont  name — and  circu- 
lated It  among  a  handful  of  Senators  for  their 
comments. 

Some  tbOQcbt  It  'too  oonoUlatory,  too 
polite." 

A  request  that  Johnson  "oonsult"  with  the 
SMiaton  before  resuming  the  »w— Ktog  was 
softeiMd  to  the  wording:  "We  baUeve  you 
sbould  have  our  ooUeettTe  judgment  before 
you.  wbsB  you  msfee  your  deelsloa." 


And  this  sentence  was  added:  "We  believe 
we  understand  In  some  small  degree  the 
agony  you  must  suffer  when  called  upon  by 
our  constltutloiud  system  to  make  Judgments 
which  may  involve  war  or  peace." 

The  letter  was  dispatched  to  the  White 
House  less  than  24  hours  after  a  late-evening 
meeting  in  Folbkioht's  office,  at  which 
Haktxb  agreed  to  round  up  other  signatures. 

After  a  talk  with  Vermont's  Osoigx  Aikkv , 
senior  Republican  in  the  Senate,  Hastkx 
agreed  to  ask  only  l3emocrats  to  sign  the 
letter. 

It  went  to  the  White  House  with  16  sig- 
natures. Johnson  reacted  with  a  ctut  reply, 
and  4  days  later  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
targets  was  resxuned. 

In  February.  FTn.aBXOBT's  committee  aired 
oppoaing  viewpoints  on  Vietnam  strategy, 
and  the  Senate  Chamber  reverberated  with 
debate  over  Johnson's  poUclee. 

Habtkx.  according  to  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  worked  on 
procedural  questions  arising  in  the  hearings. 
The  day  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  teeti- 
fled.  Hastiu  occupied  a  seat  behind  commit- 
tee members. 

In  the  Senate,  Hastkx  also  made  a  serlee 
of  speeches  warning  against  escalation  of  the 
war,  emphasizing  the  threat  of  a  land  war 
with  China  and  calling  for  a  U.S.  military 
holding  action  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Lex  Mctcalf,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, describes  Hastkz  as  "a  kind  of  catalyst" 
who  brought  together  the  group  of  Ilke- 
mlnded  Senators  who  have  "misgivings 
about  the  war." 

"He  put  It  together,"  says  MrrCAtr.  "He 
saw  the  opportunity  to  assert  some  leader- 
ship and  to  advance  something  he  sincerely 
believed.  It's  about  time  Senators  started 
exercising  leadership." 

Another  Senator  credits  Habtxx  with 
welding  the  peace  group  from  members  who 
bad  merely  been  expressing  scattered  con- 
cern about  Vietnam  policy. 

"He  hits  head  on,"  the  Senator  says.  "He's 
not  afraid  to  take  a  single  position.  He's  a 
person  of  Independent  Judgment,  energy,  and 
drive.  He's  concerned  more  with  achieve- 
ment— to  unify  the  group— than  In  mafciTig 
a  personal  record." 

By  sticking  bis  neck  out,  isn't  Hastkx  risk- 
ing a  complete  break  with  the  White  House? 

"I  don't  think  this  has  made  any  differ- 
ence." answers  a  Senator.  "If  anything,  he's 
gained  recognition.  This  man  downtown 
Just  looks  at  power." 

In  any  event,  Habtkk.  in  his  8th  year  In 
the  Senate,  has  fashioned  a  new  power  base 
to  be  reckoned  with. 


FISHINO 


LONG-LINE   COMMERCIAL 
IN  THE  OCEANS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Madam  President, 
I  recently  read  an  article  in  Sports  Il- 
lustrated that  brought  to  my  attention  a ' 
potential  crisis  in  the  world's  oceans. 

This  article,  written  by  Martin  Kane, 
a  senior  editor  of  Sports  Illustrated, 
points  out  that  if  the  technique  of  com- 
mercial fishing  called  long-lining  is  al- 
lowed to  continue  unregulated,  the  world 
population  of  big  game  fish  may  be 
seriously  diminished. 

This  problem  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  supporter  of  conservation. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  In  the  January 
31,  1966,  issue  of  Sports  Illustrated  en- 
titled "Plenty  of  Fish  in  the  Sea?"  be 
printed  in  the  Ricobo. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanlnunis 
coosent  that  an  article  in  the  January 


38,  1966.  Issue  of  Time  on  the  same  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkco«d 
as  follows: 

Plkntt  or  FISH  m  thx  Sba? 
(By  Martin  Kane) 

The  world  population  of  big  game  flshe^- 
moet  notably  swordflsh,  the  marllns.  sail- 
fish  and  the  various  tunas — Is  threatened 
with  early  decimation.  A  technique  of  com- 
mercial fishing  that  Is  cent\u-ies  old  but  has 
been  applied  on  a  large  scale  only  recenUy 
Is  ravaging  the  oceans.  It  U  caUed  long, 
lining,  and  It  Is  the  subject  of  dUmayed 
denunciation  in  every  big  game  flahlng  port 
on  the  coastal  perimeter  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  Caribbean,  along  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  in  Scandinavia,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  It  has  sparked  skirmishes  between 
sport  and  commercial  fishermen.  It  has 
alarmed  marine  scientists,  moet  of  whom 
concede  Its  devastating  effects  as  a  matter  of 
commonsense  but  urgently  need  fundi  to 
establish  scientifically  the  precise  extent  of 
the  harm  It  has  done  to  fish  populations  al- 
ready and  what  Its  continued  untrammeled 
use  portends.  ObJecUve  of  the  research :  In- 
ternational controls.  To  many  a  salt  water 
angler  the  prospect  that  such  controls  can 
be  instituted  in  time  Is  dim. 

Robert  S.  Nyburg,  a  Baltimore  sport  flsh> 
erman  and  advertising  man  who  speclallaes 
In  blllflsh,  fears  that  "there  may  be  no  more 
[salt  water)  sport  fishing  in  this  country" 
by  1970.  (If  you  think  striped  bass  are  a 
sport  fish,  Nyburg  does  not  know  you.  He 
thinks  in  terms  of  bigger  game.)  "There  la 
a  real  and  present  danger,"  Nyburg  says, 
"that,  unless  some  fast  action  Is  taken,  there 
will  be  no  more  marlln.  sallfish,  giant  tuna  or 
broadblll  fishing  on  either  coast  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  a  very  few  years." 

At  least  equally  alarmed  U  Sd  Louya,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  and  director  of  the  Carib- 
bean Oameflahlng  Association. 

"Soon  there  will  be  no  fishing  In  the  Carib- 
bean," he  said  recently  In  Miami.  "Commer- 
cial fishermen  themselves  told  me  this  In 
Venezuela,  in  Trinidad,  in  Jamaica — that, 
unless  restrictions  are  placed  on  this  fishing, 
they  will  be  destroyed.  Since  the  long-Unlng 
thing  came  out  we  have  been  answering 
questions  from  hundreds  of  people  asking 
what  we  should  do,  what  can  we  do,  to  pre- 
vent overfishing." 

Oerald  Talbert,  head  of  the  Tlbiiron 
(Calif.)  Marine  Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  believes  that 
since  the  Japanese  are  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive users  of  long-lining,  "our  only  bop«  Is 
to  appeal  to  the  basic  good  nature  and  sense 
of  fair  play  among  the  Japanese  people.  If 
properly  approached,"  he  says,  "I  believe 
they  would  understand  and  withdraw  from 
the  sport-fishing  area.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
official  protest  has  ever  been  entered." 

Though  there  are  others  who  hold  that  the 
only  effective  recourse  would  be  a  threat  of 
economic  sanctions  In  areas  other  than  fish- 
ing, Talbert's  view  is  by  no  means  naive.  The 
Japanese  have  been  singularly  cooperative  in 
game-flsh  tagging  programs  aimed  at  under- 
standing and  eventual  conservation  of  the 
fish  Involved  and  are  more  aware  than  any 
other  national  fishery  of  the  excessive  effi- 
ciency of  long-Unlng.  But  they  do  need 
enormous  quantities  of  fish  to  supply  the 
protein  requirements  of  their  national  diet, 
as  do  many  Island  peoplee.  To  pose  the  im- 
portance of  recreational  fishing  against  this 
need  may  be  difficult,  but  there  Is  more  to  It 
than  that.  While  long-line  fishing  has  been 
profitable  for  them,  their  catches  have  begun 
to  thin  out  under  long-Unlng  pressure  and 
they  might  well  be  amenable  to  International 
eontroU  if  these  were  to  be  proposed  with 
sound  scientific  backing. 
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Unfortunately,  sound  ^lentlfle  backing 
does  not  exist.  If  suSleleOt  research  grants 
were  available  Immediately,  It  might  take  5 
years  or  more  to  put  together  a  persuasive 
argument  of  solid  scientific  validity.  In  5 
years,  many  sport  fishennen  believe,  tbe 
whole  matter  may  be  tragically  academic. 

Long-Unlng  is  as  simpliT  as  It  Is  ancient. 
He  a  line  to  the  handle  0t  a  glass  Jug,  add  a 
book  and  bait  to  the  lihe  and  toes  the  Jug 
over  the  side.  As  the  Jug  drifts  free,  the  bait 
will  attract  a  fish.  When  a  fish  Is  hooked  it 
pulls  against  the  resistance  of  the  Jug  and 
seemingly  tries  to  drag  it  under.  The  Jug 
always  wins.  The  fish  Is  inevitably  ex- 
hausted. The  fisherman  recovers  the  Jug 
and  hatils  In  the  fish. 

Multiply  that  single  hook  by  thousands 
and  the  glass  Jug  by  hundreds  of  glass-ball 
floats,  all  connected  by  surface  lines  that, 
strung  together,  may  extend  10  miles  or 
more,  and  you  have  long-lining,  the  deadliest 
method  of  ocean  fishing  etfr  devised. 

The  long-Une's  basic  unit,  called  a  "basket" 
becatise  the  line  Is  colled  into  baskets  on 
deck.  Is  a  main  line  about  300  yards  long, 
buoyed  to  the  surface  by  float  lines.  Branch 
lines,  to  which  baited  hooks  are  attached, 
extend'  down  into  the  water  at  variable 
depths.  About  10  hooks  are  used  for  every 
300  yards  or  so  of  main  line.  Baskets  are 
connected  one  to  another  until  a  length  of 
10  miles  or  more  may  be  reached.  A  drift  In 
a  cvirrent,  such  a  line  has  the  effect  of  a  wide 
broom  sweeping  the  sea. 

Tuna  constitute  85  percent  of  the  Japanese 
catch  in  Pacific  waters,  the  remaining  IS  per- 
cent being  blllflsh.  The  boats  put  out  In- 
dividually and  in  fleets,  some  accompanied 
by  a  mother  ship,  aboard  which  the  catch  Is 
processed  and  canned.  Tbere  is  one  major 
fishing  firm  which  operates  3  mother  ships 
and  112  catcher  boats,  eac^  of  them  long- 
lining.  At  10  miles  to  a  line,  though  actually 
some  lines  are  shorter,  these  112  boats  would 
represent  1,120  miles  of  flslklng  line  In  simul- 
taneous operation. 

liong-llnlng  can  deplete  the  sea  Itself.  It 
has  done  Just  that  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  Is  the  world's  third  largest  and  second 
deepest  sea.  Long-lining  so  drained  It  of 
yellowlln  txina — the  catch  dropped  from  12 
fish  per  100  hooka  eet  to  about  6  per  100 — 
that  the  Japanese  all  but  quit  fishing  for 
them  there.  They  switched  to  marlln  and 
sallfish  and  In  1966  began  to  concentrate  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  Oceans  in  eyer- 
wideoing  scope.  Now  the  Japanese  seem  to 
be  fishing  themselves  out  of  the  Atlantic. 
With  declining  catches  there,  half  the  Jap- 
anese Atlantic  fleet  has  been  ordered  back  to 
Japan.  The  bankruptcy  Inherent  In  long- 
Unlng  is  b^ng  aeen  In  the  Pacific,  too.  Ac- 
oordlag  to  the  Sport  Flahlng  Institute  in 
Washington.  "Marlln  harvasts  by  Japanese 
long-liners  fishing  off  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Central  America"  were  poor  in  1988 — only 
three  or  four  fish  per  bo^l  compared  with 
catches  of  hundreds  per  boat  In  1964. 
Average  weight  per  fish  wa*  about  two-thirds 
of  what  It  used  to  be,  a  fact  confirmed  by 
sport  fishermen,  who  note  mat  along  the 
Pacific  coast  marlln  ooise  averaged  110 
pounds  and  now  are  down  to  60  or  70  pounds. 
Mexican  resort  owners,  largely  dependent  on 
tpoTt,  fishermen,  are  in  a  State  of  panic. 

The  Sport  Flahlng  Institute,  which  Is 
largely  supported  by  tackle  manufacturers 
and  provides  research  grants  for  scientific  In- 
•Ututlons,  observed  in  lu  November  Bulle- 
tin that  "bluefln  tuna  stocks  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  also  may  soon  be  in  trouble."  Not 
Just  long-Unlng  but  purse-seining  threatens 
the  Atlantic  tuna  population,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  O.  V.  Wells,  Deputy  Director-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  said  last  summer  that 
the  ratloaal  utilization  of  tuna  resources  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  requires  urgent  Interna- 
tional attention."   During  |C62,  the  U.S.  Fish 


and  Wildlife  Oetvlee  found,  VS.  flehermen 
landed  a  mere  40,000  pounds  of  ttina  at 
Middle  Atlantic  ports.  Two  years  later  the 
VS.  figure  had  Jumped  to  6  million  pounds, 
and  the  fishery  had  beoome  so  attractive  that 
porae  seiners  were  moving  in  fnm  as  far 
away  as  the  Paclflc  coast. 

Tti«  Japanese  are  by  no  means  the  only 
long-Uners.  llie  Norwegians  are  In  the  At- 
lantic, off  the  U.S.  coast,  concentrating  on 
sharks  but  getting  a  share  of  swordflsh  and 
other  gamesters,  too.  Swedish  sportsmen  are 
decrying  the  fact  that  long-lining  has  begun 
to  affect  their  salmon  catch.  Canada  has 
some  250  vessels  In  the  summer  and  25  in  the 
winter  long-lining  the  Atlantic  for  swordflsh, 
once  taken  meetly  by  harpoon  as  they  loUed 
on  the  surface.  The  U.S.  fishery  has  a  score 
or  so  of  long-lining  vessels  In  the  Atlantic, 
and  these  have  been  averaging  300  swordflsh 
a  trip  during  the  peak  fall  season.  Red  China 
Is  long-lining,  but  no  one  knows  to  what 
extent,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  US.SJi., 
which  has  Just  announced  a  new  5-year  plan 
aimed  at  increasing  Its  catch  more  than  60 
percent.  Cubans  are  long-lining  for  marlln. 
And  the  Spanish  are  at  It,  too. 

But  all  these,  separately  and  together,  are 
minuscule  in  comparison  with  the  Japanese 
operation.  Its  growth  frMn  1966  to  1963  was 
aetronomlcaL  In  1956,  when  164,000  hooks 
were  set  by  the  Japanese,  they  caught  7 
metric  tons  of  striped  marlln  (100  fish)  and 
60  metric  tons  of  blue  marUn  (400  fish) .    By 

1963  they  had  more  than  50  million  hooks  out 
and  took  8,236  metric  tons  of  striped  marlln 
(126.700  fish)  and  9,413  metric  tons  of  blue 
marlln  (75,300  fish).  Not  to  mention  count- 
less other  blllflsh  and  tuna. 

Today  Japan  has  625,935  persons  engaged 
directly  in  the  fishing  Industry,  a  decUne 
from  the  790,000  so  occupied  in  1963.  The 
decUne  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  ex- 
pansion of  Japanese  Industry  and  higher 
wagee  on  land  pulled  many  a  flsherman  away 
from  the  sea. 

Japanese  boats,  ranging  In  size  from  300  to 
800  tons,  fish  through  the  South  Seas  and 
deposit  their  catches  in  southeast  Asia,  then 
move  on  throtigh  the  Indian  Ocean  to  unload 
their  next  haul  In  Mediterranean  ports. 
From  the  Mediterranean  their  course  takes 
them  into  the  South  Atlantic,  down  through 
the  Caribbean — some  to  the  east  ooast  of 
South  America,  others  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  out  into  the  Pacific  again,  where 
they  deposit  their  catches  In  Samoa  before 
sailing  back  to  Japan.  This  marketing  sys- 
tem somewhat  compromises  the  theory  that 
the  Japanese  are  seeking  protein  only  for 
home  consumption.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
flsh  taken  by  their  wandering  fleets,  In  fact, 
is  sold  to  foreign  countries. 

Behind  the  explosive  expansion  of  the  long- 
line  fishery  Is  the  development,  In  1965,  of 
the  tuna  hotdog,  which  has  become  widely 
popular  In  Japan.  This  sausage  made  poael- 
ble  the  exploitation  of  the  blgeye  tuna,  which 
had  been  held  In  low  regard  until  then  the 
yellowfln  and  bluefln  being  preferred.  Then 
the  marllns  began  to  be  used  for  sausage 
and  the  blllflsh  kiU  became  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  tuna  flsbery.  The  Japanese 
also  like  marlln  raw  as  sashlml,  an  appetlEer. 
(North  Americans  seldom  eat  marlln,  though 
It  Is  esteemed  In  Latin  America.) 

Last  year  the  Japanese  fleets  did  not  do  too 
well,  especially  with  tuna,  but  It  Is  Impossible 
to  say  whether  the  decline  was  due  to  over- 
fishing, 08  sport  fishermen  insist,  or  changes 
in  water  temperature,  available  food  and  sa- 
linity, as  some  marine  scientists  suspect. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  It  was 
not  both.  There  is  every  good  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  overfishing,  by  ptirse  seiners  as  weU 
as  long-Uners,  Is  the  leading  vUlaln.     The 

1964  annual  report  of  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission  recalled  that  In 
1962  Dr.  Mllner  B.  Schaefer,  then  its  director 


of  investigations,  was  able  to  assert  ttiat  "the 
maximimi  average  equlUbrlum  catch"  of  yel- 
lowfln tuna  would  be  In  the  vicinity  of  183 
mllUon  pounds.  In  other  words,  overfishing 
would  begin  at  this  point.  The  catch  in  1969 
was  146.4  million  pounds,  Jumped  sharply 
to  234.2  and  239.8  in  IflOO  and  1961  respec- 
tively, fell  off  for  a  couple  of  years,  then  rose 
again  to  197.8  in  1964. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  few  commercial 
fishermen,  perhaps  responding  to  long  years 
of  warfare  with  sportflshlng  Interests,  pro- 
fess to  see  no  threat  to  the  tuna-flshlng  In- 
dustry from  long-lining.  One  of  these  Is  Au- 
gust Felando,  general  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tuna  Boat  Association  In  San  Diego. 
Felando  points  out  that  the  Japanese  are 
primarily  Interested  In  blgeye  tuna,  which 
are  deep  swimmers  and  unimportant  to  either 
the  U.8.  commercial  fishery  or  sport  fishery. 
The  yellowfln  has  become  a  secondary  prize 
(20  percent  of  the  total  catch  in  the  eastern 
Paclflc).  and  bluefln  tuna  are  only  occa- 
sionally taken  by  the  Japanese  In  the  Paclflc. 

But  Felando  does  concede  that  his  associa- 
tion's boats  see  Increasing  ntimbers  of  Japa- 
nese long-Ilners  fishing  off  the  Mexican  coast 
and  that  these  are  working  prlmarUy  for 
swcMxlflsh  and  marlln. 

Bruce  Barnes  and  BlU  Poole,  partners  In 
a  San  Diego  charter-flshing  operation,  believe 
that  the  decUne  in  the  marlln  catch  out  of 
San  Diego  during  the  1965  season  could  well 
be  attributed  to  the  more  extensive  use  of 
the  long-line  technique  off  the  Mexican  and 
South  American  ooasta.  In  1963  the  con- 
flrmed  coimt  of  marlln  at  San  Diego  docks 
was  1.600.    In  1965  It  had  dropped  to  400. 

There  Is  something  approaching  terror  on 
the  Attantlc  side  of  the  Mexican-Central 
American  land  strip. 

"This  year  11966]  is  the  worst  Jamaica 
has  had,"  saya  Kd  Louys.  "In  the  blue- 
marlin  tournament  only  five  flsh  were  caught 
and  the  biggest  weighed  162  povmds.  But  a 
Japanese  vessel  which  needed  medical  atten- 
tion for  one  of  Its  crew  put  into  Montego 
Bay  In  late  September.  It  was  loaded  with 
blue  marlln." 

Sportsmen  like  Louys  are  not  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  and  other  long- 
Uners  are  harvesting  protein.  The  proflts 
derived  from  sport  fishing,  they  feel,  are  a 
sotirce  of  life,  too.  for  thoee  engaged  In  boat- 
btdldlng,  tacklemaklng,  resort  maintenance 
and  allied  servicing  of  apart  flahermen.  In 
the  United  States  alone,  salt-water  sport 
fishermen  spent  #626,191,000  in  1980.  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  WUdllfe.  Talbert  notes  that  In  1960 
1.7  billion  pounds  of  edible  flsh  were  caught 
commercially,  but  marine  sport  fishing 
brought  In  almost  as  much — 1.4  billion 
pounds.  8o,  say  the  sportsmen,  their  kind 
of  flshlng  Is  a  rich  source  of  protein,  too, 
and  does  not  deplete  the  available  stock. 

But  the  high  sees  are  free,  whether  they 
be  considered  to  begin  S  miles,  12  mllee,  or 
200  miles  out  from  shore.  Besides,  It  is  not 
Just  coastal  overfishing  that  threatens  the 
sportsmen.  The  pelagic  flsh  he  most  esteems 
are  far-ranging  wanderers,  and  It  matters 
not  a  whit  whether  they  are  destroyed  6  miles 
out  or  600. 

Since  no  pracUcal  means  of  controlling 
the  long-Iixters  has  yet  been  devised,  or  even 
proposed,  a  few  frustrated  sport  flshermen 
have  been  taking  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  Long-line  sets  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  Atlantic.  Off  Acapulco,  sport  flsher- 
men, persistently  wreaking  havoc  on  long- 
lines  off  their  ooest,  forced  one  Japanese 
vessel  to  abandon  the  area  as  too  expensive. 
UJS.  sport-flshing  boats  sailing  off  the  Shores 
of  Baja  California  play  a  game  called  "ocean 
skeet."  They  shatter  the  long-liners'  glass 
buoys  with  shotguns. 

The  damage  inflicted  by  sueh  maans  Is, 
of  course,  a  mere  nulsanoe  and  wlU  have 
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Ilttl*  or  no  •Sect  on  Um  •normotu  enter- 
prl**  tbat  lonc-ltolnc  baa  beoom*.  But 
wb«n  a  Japanaaa  loag-Unar  ran  asround  last 
September  on  tha  •outbemmoat  Up  of  Baja 
California  gleeful  Mexican  flabnrmen  In- 
dulged In  Boul-MtUfylng  fantaalea  to  ac- 
count  for  tbe  wreck  and  take  credit  for  It. 
The  860-ton  veaael  craahed  onto  a  reef  at 
about  a  ajn.  Tbe  18  man  aboard  all  got 
aabore  aafely.  Some  commercial  and  aport 
flabermen  want  aboard  and  found  the  boat 
equipped  with  tbe  very  uteat  in  naviga- 
tional and  flah-flndlng  equipment,  from 
radar  to  aonar.  Stacked  In  her  freezer  lock- 
er below  decka  ware  an  estimated  140  tone 
of  tuna,  40  tone  of  marlln  and  an  unknown 
quanUty  of  shark  meat.  In  addition  to  dol- 
phin, wahoo,  and  aallflab. 

How  to  account  tor  the  wreck?  The 
Merlcana  wink  and  tell  any  erf  a  number  of 
■torlea: 

1.  Mexican  flabermen  turned  off  tbe  light 
In  the  llghthouae.  (Ab,  but  with  aU  that 
electronic  gear  a  modem  Teaael  does  not 
bother  with  Itghtbouaes.) 

3.  They  turned  oS  the  light  and  aet  up 
another  light  atop  a  high  cliff  to  lead  the 
Japanese  astray.  (But  the  radar  would 
have   Indicated  the  huge  land   mass— oUffa 

asTeral  hundred  feet  high  on  tbe  beach 

behind  the  Judas  Ught.) 

3.  Long-Une  seu  are  equipped  with 
tranaUtorlaed  "homing"  buoys  that  send  out 
a  signal  to  guide  the  fishing  boat  to  where 
tbe  sets  have  drifted.  The  Mexicans  took 
one  such  buoy  and  put  It  on  the  beach. 
(This  one  Is  more  Ingenious  than  plausible. 
Tbe  Japanese  naTlgatlonal  gear  acaln  would 
have  foUed  tbe  plot.) 

What  hope  U  there,  since  even  tbe  wish- 
ful cleverness  of  Mexican  wreckers  Is  no 
match  for  the  vast  Japanese  fleet?  One 
theory,  not  very  attracUve,  is  that  overflah- 
ing  wui  aolTe  Itself. 

"In  some  ways  long-lining  may  be  consid- 
ered self-limiting,"  says  Prank  J.  Mather  ni, 
aaaoclate  scientist  at  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphle  Institution  and  himself  a  sport 
flsherman.  "When  the  catch  decllnee 
enough  It  becranes  unprofitable.  I  think 
there  is  cause  for  concern  but  don't  Itnow 
what  can  be  done.  Agreement  among  all  the 
nations  Involved  would  be  very  difficult." 

"We  know  the  extent  of  long-Unlng," 
Mather  says,  "but  we  have  no  idea  of  the 
alze  of  fish  populations."  Such  knowledge 
would  be  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
meaningful  international  controls,  but  it 
simply  Is  not  there  to  be  Uld  on  tbe  bargain- 
ing table. 

There  is  unanimity  among  marine  sden- 
tlats  that  research  Is  a  sine  qua  non  of  Inter- 
national controls. 

"We  are  getting  more  and  more  letters 
from  Congreesmen  Inqxilrlng  about  long- 
llnlng."  says  Albert  H.  Swarta.  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  nshery  Research  of 
tbe  U.8.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUd- 
Ufe.  "Some  people  are  advocating  an  exten- 
sive ressnrch  program.  Others  are  talking 
about  an  International  convention — but 
there  are  no  facu  to  bring  to  It.  A  research 
program  would  take  about  5  years  before  we 
could  go  to  the  Japanese  regarding  conserva- 
tion measures." 

Swarta  made  a  point  that  sport  flabermen 
and  their  associations  might  consider. 

"tJntU  now,*'  be  said,  "International  con- 
ventions have  always  t>een  on  food  flab.  The 
sport  flabery  baa  never  been  represented. 
Now  sport  fishing  should  be  repreeented.  The 
International  Game  Plahlng  Aasoclatlon 
should  have  a  voloe." 

It  should  indeed.  And  so  should  all  sport 
fishermen,  organised  or  unorganised,  who 
know  the  names  and  addresaea  of  their  Con- 
gressmen, who,  in  turn,  ml^t  well  be  per- 
suaded to  inltUte  preliminary  negotutiona 
with  the  Japaneas  while  a  craab  raaeativh 
program  Is  under  way.  Tbe  extent  of  thU 
oilaU  caxmot  wait  for  predse  sdentlflc  deter- 


mination. Tbe  commtHiaense  evldenoe  la 
plentiful  now.  At  this  juncture  the  need  for 
controls  is  clear.  In  the  long  run,  controls 
need  not  dei>rlve  tbe  Japanese  of  their  pro- 
teln  s\q>ply.    They  oould.  In  fact,  preserve  it. 

Edward  W.  Allen  recently  was  chairman  of 
an  international  meeting  which  sought,  un- 
successfully, to  Institute  new  controls  on 
fishing  In  the  North  Pacific.  Though  he 
spoke  in  another  context,  in  a  statement  to 
the  conference  he  may  have  suggested  tbe 
theme  for  a  preliminary  meeting  of  world 
sport-fishing  associations  and  the  leading 
fishing  nations.    He  put  it  this  way : 

"Ocean  fisheries  should  not  be  deemed  to 
exist  merely  for  the  benefit  of  (commercial) 
fiabermen  and  cannery  operators,  but  should 
be  considered  to  be  a  great  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity." 

(From  Time,  Jan.  38,  lOM] 

FXBHINO:    SUkUGHTZa    ON    THK    LONQ    LlNX 

Like  most  fishermen,  the  Japaneee  crew- 
men aboard  the  commercial  boat  Yoku  Maru 
could  not  resist  a  bit  of  a  brag.  When  the 
100-foot  vessel  put  into  Jamaica's  Montego 
Bay  last  fall,  the  skipper  invited  some  local 
sport  fishermen  aboard.  Modestly  the  Jap- 
aneee apologised  that  a  mother  ship  had 
carted  away  most  of  their  catch.  Then  they 
threw  open  their  lockers.  There,  stacked 
like  cordwood,  were  tbe  carcasses  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  game  fish:  yellow- 
fin  tuna,  wahoo,  sailfish,  and  blue  marlln. 

Relations  between  sport  fishermen  and 
their  commercial  cousins  have  never  been 
exactly  cordial.  Lately  they  have  been 
strained  to  the  breaking  point.  No  longer 
satisfied  with  harvesting  such  traditional 
meat  fish  as  cod.  halibut,  salmon,  and  the 
amaller  tiinas,  commercial  fishermen  from 
Japan,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia  have  now 
Invaded  the  world's  best  sport  fishing  areas 
with  superefflcient  methods  that  devastate 
the  population  of  rare  game  fish.  In  the 
once  renowned  waters  off  New  Zealand's 
Mayor  Island,  where  BOO  big  fish — swordflsh, 
striped,  and  black  marlln — were  boated  in 
194B,  not  a  single  bUlfish  of  any  slse  was 
caught  in  IBM.  Off  Acapulco,  Mexico,  head- 
quarters of  one  of  tbe  world's  biggest  (300 
boats)  sport  fishing  fleets,  commercials  have 
Beroed  In  on  that  most  spectacular  of  sea- 
going acrobau,  the  Pacific  sailfish.  Two 
years  ago,  in  Acapulco's  annual  tournament, 
48  anglers  landed  176  sails;  last  year's  catch 
was  barely  half  that. 

OONX,  OVXXNIORT 

One  top  sport-fiahlng  hole  so  far  seems 
safe;  Panama's  Plflas  Bay  (Time,  July  10, 
1B64),  where  hundreds  of  marlln  and  thou- 
sands  of  sallflsh  were  boated  last  year.  May- 
be the  oonunerclal  fishermen  were  too  busy 
elsewhere.  Off  Montauk  Point.  NY.,  where  a 
favorite  sport  is  fishing  for  sharks,  commer- 
cial fishermen  have  practically  eliminated 
the  scrappy  and  tasty  porbeagle.  The  prea- 
sitfe  Is  growing  at  Maryland's  "Jack  Spot," 
tbe  summer  home  of  the  tough  little  (world's 
record,  161  lbs.)  white  marlln.  UntU  com- 
mercials showed  up  in  the  Jack  Spot  last 
summer.  It  was  rare  for  a  charter-boat  cap- 
tain to  ret«im  emptyhanded.  Last  Sep- 
tember, after  a  fruitless  day  trolling  at  the 
Jack  Spot,  Maryland's  Oov.  J.  Millard  Tawes 
and  Delaware's  Oov.  Charles  L.  Terry,  Jr., 
issued  a  joint  statement  demanding  protec- 
tion of  U.S.  game  fish  from  foreign  meat 
fishermen. 

The  commercials'  methods  are  as  brutal  as 
they  are  efficient.  Instead  of  nets,  which  are 
useless  against  big  game  fish,  the  fishermen 
string  out  long  llnea— ropea  or  metal  cables 
anywhere  from  3  to  60  miles  In  length  with 
baited  hooks  attached  every  13  to  aS  feet. 
The  long  Unas  are  left  In  the  water  for  34 
hours  or  more,  supported  by  buoys  and 
equipped  with  radar  beacons  to  spot  tbelr 
location  for  the  boat.  Fish  hooked  on  the 
long  lines  fight  hopelessly  against  the  mllea- 
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long  cable  until  they  drown  or  are  mutilated 
by  sharks.  Off  Baja  California  one  day  last 
spring,  enraged  Mexican  sport  fishermen 
counted  more  than  300  sallflsh  on  the  3,000 
hooks  of  a  single  long  line.  The  line  was  only 
one  of  five  laid  by  a  Japanese  boat  that  fished 
the  area  for  14  days.  Total  estimated  catch 
31,000  sallflsh. 

■AW   DKLXCAOT 

By  Western  standards,  sallflsh  and  marlln 
are  practically  inedible.  Even  the  Japanese 
can  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  with  the 
coarse  oily  sallflsh  than  grind  It  up  into  fish 
sausages.  But  marlln  is  considered  a  deU- 
cacy  in  meat-short  Japan,  where  it  is  served 
fried  or  raw,  garnished  with  soy  sauce  and 
horseradish  to  make  a  dish  called  sashlmt 

Spwrt  fishermen  around  the  world  have 
been  bombarding  government  agencies  with 
complaints  about  the  commercial  long  liners. 
Now,  tired  of  waiting,  the  protesters  are  tak- 
ing matters  into  their  own  hands. 

In  Jamaica  last  sxmimer,  sport  flshennen 
blasted  away  at  a  long  liner's  glass  floats  with 
rifles.  In  Alcapulco,  only  the  timely  arrival 
of  a  Mexican  coast  guard  boat  averted  a 
shooting  match  between  charter  boat  vigi- 
lantes and  a  Japanese  long  liner  armed  with 
a  machlnegun.  And  last  July,  when  a  Oo- 
tlUa  of  Norwegian  long  liners  steamed  Into 
Maryland's  Jack  Spot,  a  pair  of  charter-boat 
skippers  roared  out  and  carved  up  tbe  long 
Unes  with  tbelr  boaU'  propellers. 
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LOUELLA  DIRKSEN  CHRISTENS 
NAVY'S  NEWEST  NUCLEAR  SUB- 
MARINE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  on 
February  26  It  was  the  privilege  of  this 
Senator  to  attend  the  ceremonies  In  con- 
nection with  the  launching  of  the  Navy's 
newest  nuclear  submarine,  the  Sturgeon, 
at  Groton,  Conn. 

The  event  was  remarkable  on  a  num- 
ber of  coimts.  The  Sturgeon,  or  SSN 
637,  Is  the  first  In  a  new  class  of  attack 
vessels,  armed  with  Subroc,  the  Navy's 
most  potent  antisubmarine  warfare 
weapon.  The  2,500  persons  who  at- 
tended the  event  were  impressed  with 
this  latest  addition  to  our  Nation's  naval 
might. 

But  perhaps  even  more  remarkable 
was  the  fact  that  our  respected  minority 
leader,  although  in  attendance,  was  just 
one  of  the  2.500. 

Madam  President,  the  star  performer 
on  that  Saturday  afternoon  was  another 
Dlrksen — the  vivacious  Louella  Dirksen, 
whose  assignment  it  was  to  christen  the 
Sturgeon.  Evelyn  Archie,  a  staff  writer 
for  the  New  London  Day  put  it  this  way: 

The  Senate  minority  leader  may  be  the 
star  of  the  show  on  the  Washington  scene, 
but  in  New  London  with  his  wife  christening 
a  new  submarine,  he's  just  the  husband  of 
the  main  attraction. 

It's  Louella  Dlrksen  who's  basking  In  the 
limelight  this  weekend,  not  Evxxrrr  Mc- 
KiNLKT  DiEKSBif ,  on  whom  the  spotlight  gen- 
erally focuses. 

And  she  likes  It. 

"It  doesn't  happen  very  often  and  I  plan 
to  enjoy  every  minute  of  It,"  abe  said  last 
night. 

"1  don't  like  it  at  aU,"  drawled  the  Sena- 
tor In  the  same  gravel-voiced,  deliberate  in- 
tonation which  has  l>ecome  familiar  to  mil- 
lions of  television  vlewera. 

The  principal  address,  Mr.  President, 
was  made  by  Dr.  William  T.  Alexander, 
president  of  the  Webb  Institute  of  Naval 
Architecture   at  Olen  Cove,  N.Y.,  who 


stressed  the  imxwrtancfc  of  ships  of 
quality  in  times  of  tense  international 
situations.  The  launching  of  the  Stur- 
geon, he  said,  "gives  us  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  accOTaplishment  as  well  as  added 
confidence  In  our  total  arsenal  of  de- 
fense weapons." 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Recosd 
the  text  of  Dr.  Alexander's  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LATTNCHUfO  orVS.8.  "brtniGaoN" 
(Bemarks  of  Dr.  William  T.  Alexander,  presi- 
dent, Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architec- 
ture) 

The  laxmcbing  of  any  vessel  U  a  thrilling 
occasion,  for  it  is  then  that  an  inanimate  In- 
ert mass  of  Ironwork  and  assorted  naachlnery 
aggregations  officially  Is  named,  first,  because 
a  real  entity  with  an  Important  mission,  and 
one  could  almost  say,  that  at  this  time  she 
begins  to  develop  a  personality  of  her  own. 

with  the  currently  tense  tatematlonal  sit- 
uation, which  virtually  seems  to  be  the  usual 
rather  than  the  extraordinary,  the  launching 
of  another  fine  8S(N)  give*  us  a  feeling  of 
pride,  and  of  accomplishment,  as  well  as 
tdded  confidence  In  our  total  arsenal  of  de- 
fensive weapons. 

As  many  of  you  know,  otir  country  must 
Ijsve  access  to  products  from  overseas;  man- 
ganese, copper,  and  tin  among  many  others. 
In  order  to  operate  a  prosperous  peacetime 
•conomy,  not  to  mention  the  greatly  ex- 
panded requirements  for  strategic  materials 
In  a  war  period.  Also,  foreijgn  trade,  with  a 
reasonably  favorable  balance  of  dollar  credlte. 
Is  essential  to  prevent  loss  of  status  of  the 
dollar  In  international  markets,  and  the  re- 
iulting  financial  chaos  at  home. 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  great  advances  in 
air  transport  capability,  again  In  Vietnam  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  an  army  over- 
•eas  must  be  supplied  by  shipping  in  great 
quantity  even  though  the  assavut  wave  is 
alrUfted. 

This  clearly  lays  down  two  requiremente, 
essential  both  In  peace  and  in  war.  First,  we 
must  have  ships  which  are  free  to  sail  the 
•even  seas  and  carry  out  these  vital  func- 
tions. In  fact,  at  the  start  of  hostilities  there 
must  be  available  a  substantilal  fleet  of  mer- 
cbant-type  ships,  and  under  our  control  so 
that  they  are  immediately  available. 

The  second  requirement  is  protection  ade- 
quate to  permit  our  ships  to  carry  out  their 
missions.  The  vessel  which  is  being 
launched  today  is  speclflcally  designed  to 
combat  the  submarines  of  any  enemy,  which 
currently  are  the  most  dangerous  threate  to 
our  ability  to  use  the  seas  as  needed. 

The  residents  of  Oroton.  related  to  the  sea 
both  by  proud  heritage  and  present  employ- 
ment, know  weU  the  Importance  of  control 
«  the  seas.  However,  I  fear  that  many  of 
our  citizens  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
tnectlve  control  of  the  seas  Is  as  Important  to 
national  survival  today  as  It  was  In  the  days 
of  Lord  Nelson  or  of  Admiral  Mahan. 

That  this  lesson  has  not  been  missed  by 
the  SovleU,  is  proven  by  their  greatly  ex- 
panded maritUne  activities,  both  mllltarv 
and  civilian.  ' 

Most  of  us  think  of  the  submarine  as  a  very 
modem  craft,  but  It  has  had  a  long  htetory 

:^^!f*.*'*'*  "  "•  '8^°'"«  **>•  «arly  phllo- 
^phlcal  speculations  and  drerans  about  sub- 
•urface  exploration  and  travel. 

As  early  as  1578  WlUlam  Bourne,  in 
Britain,  drew  plans  for  a  submarine  with  a 
wooden  frame  covered  with  greased  leather, 
iriis  was  to  be  rowed  both  on  the  surface 
•na  under  water,  and  Its  displacement  was 
M^5!?-  ^  •*''"  "^  '^irface.  by  pulUng  in  or 
J^^^*.  '**  •"***•  ^^^  «»'»«  moderate 
•uccess  with  actual  boate,  and  just  as  the 
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Pilgrims  were  hearing  Plymouth  In  1620, 
Cornelius  von  Drebble  built  the  first  really 
successful  submarine  of  Bourne's  design. 
This  boat  actually  operated  in  the  Thames 
13  to  15  feet  below  the  surface. 

By  1727,  14  types  had  been  Invented  in 
England  alone.  Thirty  years  before  the 
American  Revolution  primitive  ballast  tanks 
were  described.  Made  of  goat  skins  and 
attached  to  hull  openings,  at  will  they  could 
be  fiUed,  or  twisted  to  expel  the  water. 

A  submarine  was  first  used  offensively  dur- 
ing the  Amerloan  Revolution.  The  Turtle, 
Invented  by  David  Bushnell,  a  one-man, 
band-driven,  screw-propelled  submersible, 
attacked  H.M.S.  Boole  In  New  TOTk  harbor. 
The  attack  failed,  as  the  screw  designed  for 
attechlng  the  explosive  to  the  enemy  hull 
could  not  penetrate  the  vessel's  copper 
sheathing. 

Robert  Pulton  worked  with  submarines 
before  building  the  Clermont.  He  buUt  a 
superior  Iron  boat  named  Nautilus,  hand 
powered  under  water,  and  with  a  sail  for 
surface  propulsion.  The  Governmente  of 
United  Stetee,  Brltein,  and  France  were  vm- 
Intereeted  and  he  subsequently  devoted  his 
talents  to  surface  craft. 

Experiments  with  hand-powered  sub- 
merslbles  continued.  One  hundred  and  two 
years  ago  this  month  the  first  sinking  of  a 
warship  by  a  submarine  occurred,  when  the 
Confederate  Hunley  sank  the  U.SJ3.  Housa- 
tonic  off  Charleston.  This  was  really 
hazardous  duty  as  the  Hunley  sank,  for  the 
fourth  time,  after  the  atteck  with  the  loss 
of  all  bands. 

UntU  Thorsten  Nordenf elt  Invented  a  prac- 
tical torpedo  tube  in  the  1880's,  and  White- 
head developed  a  self-propeUed  torpedo,  a 
submarine  attacked  a  vessel  by  fastening  an 
explosive  to  its  opponent's  underwater  hull. 
This  produced  about  an  equal  hazard  to  tbe 
submarine  as  to  ite  target. 

The  first  successful  periscope  was  de- 
veloped during  the  Civil  War  posarlbly  by 
Thomas  Doughty,  a  Navy  designer.  Prior  to 
this  essential  development  a  submarine  was 
conned  by  looking  through  a  small  port  or 
an  open  hatch,  a  practice  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  the  Hunley. 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  submarines 
were  powered  by  steam  when  on  the  surface, 
and  by  electric  motors  submerged  as  an  im- 
provement over  hand  propulsion.  The  first 
all  electric  boat  was  built  In  1894  but  with 
an  effective  radius  of  only  about  90  miles. 

Modem  U.8.  submarinee  owe  their  final 
basic  development  to  two  men,  J.  P.  Holland 
and  Simon  Lake.  In  1894,  Lake  built  the 
Argonaut  Jr.  a  hand-propelled  vessel  built 
with  double  planking  of  yellow  pine,  and  3 
years  later  he  launched  the  Argonaut,  pro- 
pelled by  a  SO-horsepower  gasoline  engine. 

The  first  extensive  open  sea  voyage  of  a 
submarine,  from  Norfolk  to  New  York,  was 
made  In  a  November  storm  by  the  Argonaut 
In  1898.  Lake's  boats  were  designed  pri- 
marily for  underwater  exploration  and  for 
other  peacetime  uses. 

J.  P.  Holland  launched  bis  first  submarine 
In  1876.  This  boat  had  horizontal  planes 
for  diving,  effective  water  ballast  tenks,  and 
other  Improvements  over  previous  models. 

In  1896,  he  started  to  build  the  Plunger 
for  the  U.S.  Navy.  She  was  designed  to  use 
steam  on  the  surface  and  electricity  when 
submerged.  After  many  modifications  this 
hull  was  abandoned  In  favor  of  a  newer 
model,  the  Holland,  being  built  In  Elizabeth, 
N  J.  Upon  delivery  in  1900,  she  was  Holland's 
ninth  submarine,  and  the  first  for  the  Navy. 
By  early  in  the  20th  century,  reliable  elec- 
trical equipment  and  dlesel  engines  had  be- 
come available,  and  the  basic  development 
work  had  been  done,  so  that  the  foimdatlon 
was  soundly  laid  for  the  great  submarines  of 
World  Wars  I  and  U. 

Diesel  power  served  well  until  steam  again 
became  popular  in  the  1950's,  now  generated 


by  nuclear  fission  rather  than  by  burning 
coal  or  oil. 

The  Electric  Boat  Co.  baa  been  a  pioneer- 
ing leader  in  this  field.  Beginning  with  the 
64-foot  Holland  in  1900,  the  Navy's  first  sub- 
marine, this  company  built  44  for  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  several  for  foreign  nations,  prior 
to  World  War  I.  During  the  war,  it  delivered 
66  more  submarines  to  the  Navy. 

The  first  four  boats  buUt  at  OrotoQ  In  the 
1920's  were  to  fiU  an  order  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Peru,  and  in  1981  the  UBS.  Cuttlefish 
was  constructed,  the  first  UJ8.  Navy  sub- 
marine to  be  buUt  at  Oroton,  then  a  diesel 
engine  manufacturing  plant. 

The  company  delivered  21  submarines  to 
the  Navy  between  1931  and  1941,  and  74 
during  our  engagement  in  World  War  II, 
with  10  more  completed  after  Japan's  sur- 
render. This  is  a  tremendous  achievement 
and  the  effort  of  Electric  Boat  has  been  of 
major  consequence  In  two  World  Wars. 

Pioneering  submarine  development  con- 
tinued at  this  yard  and  culminated  in  1964 
with  the  launching  of  the  Nautilus,  the 
world's  first  nuclear-propelled  vessel. 

The  Nautilus  was  followed  by  successively 
more  advanced  types  of  submarines  includ- 
ing the  FBM,  or  Polaris  vessels,  another 
monumental  achievement. 

It  was  In  this  period  also  that  submarines 
changed  from  surface  vessels  which  could 
dive,  to  true  undersea  craft. 

The  SS(N)-637,  which  wUl  be  chrtatened 
and  Uunched  today,  U  the  third  ship  of  the 
fieet  proudly  to  bear  the  name  XJB3.  Stur- 
geon. And  this  U  a  most  appropriate  name 
for  such  a  craft.     For  a  sturgeon — 

1.  Lives  most  of  the  year  in  the  deep  seas. 

3.  Is  very  tough  and  especially  hard  to  kill. 

3.  Attains  great  age — sometimes  200  to  300 
years. 

4.  Adapte  Itself  to  fresh  or  salt  water. 

5.  Is  found  all  over  the  world  along  the 
ooaste  and  In  the  great  rivers. 

6.  Is  most  common  In  Russia  and  North 
America. 

Indeed  the  sturgeon  is  a  kingly  fish,  as  Ite 
great  value  for  Ite  caviar  and  edible  flesh 
has  caused  the  English  sturgeon  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  property  of  the  king  since  the 
time  of  Edward  n. 

The  first  Sturgeon— SS-26— 136  feet  3 
Inches  long,  and  with  a  submerged  displace- 
ment of  342  tons,  was  launched  by  Fore  River 
S.B.  Co.,  Qulncy,  Mass.,  June  11.  She  was  re- 
named E-2  later  that  year  and  commissioned 
in  February  1912.  E-2  was  commanded  by 
Ens.  Clarence  H.  Hlnkamp  and  carried  a  com- 
plement of  1  officer  and  19  men.  Armed  with 
four  18-lnch  torpedo  tubes,  she  was  designed 
for  13.6  knots  on  the  surface  and  11.6  knots 
submerged. 

E-2  was  based  at  Newport  as  a  unit  of  the 
Atlantic  submarine  fiotlUa  and  carried  out 
exercises  and  training  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  In  the  Carrlbean. 

In  June  1915  she  entered  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard  for  an  upkeep  period  and  while 
still  there,  a  violent  hydrogen  gas  explosion 
on  board  klUed  four  men  and  injured  seven 
others.  Shortly  thereafter,  she  was  decom- 
missioned and  was  used  for  testing  of  the 
Edison  storage  battery. 

With  World  War  I  in  progress.  Sturgeon  I 
or  E-2  was  recommlsstoned  In  1918,  under 
the  command  of  Lt.  L.  S.  Refsnider.  After 
a  shakedown,  she  patrolled  off  Cape  Hatteras 
and  guarded  the  approaches  to  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Two  war  patrols  won  a  commendation 
from  CMO  as  "exceptionally  long  for  a  sub- 
marine of  her  size."  The  veaeels  named 
Sturgeon  had  already  begun  to  distinguish 
themselves. 

E-2  was  decommissioned  in  1921  and  was 
later  scrapped. 

The  second  Sturgeon  (SS-187)  built  at 
Mare  Island  and  commissioned  in  June  1938, 
was  a  more  potent  craft.  With  a  length  of 
306  feet,  almost  173  feet  longer  than  Sturgeon 
1,  she  displaced  2,198  tons  submerged. 
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■  omatn  ciul  60  mm.  moa 
wm»ami$pa»A  tot  n  kaoU  on  th»  mmtmca  and 

Btit  wm  ftttad  with  alfbt  a7-lnoli  tarpado 
tube*,  a  a-lDflte  dack  ffon,  and  ooold  «an7  M 


Aft«r  a  ahakadoim  crulaa  abe  oarrlad  oot 
normal  trainlnc  «x«tsla«a.  and  on  Juna  3. 
1040,  Llautanant  Oommandar  Bamaa,  bar 
original  oommandar,  waa  railaved  bv  Lt. 
Oomdr.  William  U  Wtlgbt. 

C*i  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  aa  a  mamber  of  the 
VS.  Aalatle  llaat,  Stwfmm  tl  waa  moored  in 
MarrUaa  Bay.  Har  ordnanoa  and  gunnarr 
officer  waa  Lt.  Obaater  W.  Hlralta.  Jr. 

On  tba  aftamooo  of  Daeambar  8.  Sturgeon 
got  uad«-way  for  bar  flrat  real  war  patrol. 
DurlnttbU  pabtd  tba  OaTlta  Nary  Yard  waa 
daatroyad.  and  tba  lea>  than  30  anbmarlnaa 
of  tba  Aalatlo  fiaeC  w«ra  left,  with  no  air 
oover,  no  e^tal  ablpa,  and  practically  no 
maana  of  raenppiy,  to  try  and  daUy  the 
awana  of  Japanaaa  ablpa  aweaplng  aouth- 
ward. 

Her  record  la  a  heroic  one,  like  that  of 
every  Padflc  aubmarlne— the  exhibition  of 
oouraga,  aklll.  and  tba  utmost  In  derotlon 
todnty. 

Sturpeon  made  11  war  patrola,  recalyed  10 
battle  etara.  and  7  of  her  war  patroU 
wwa  daalgnatad  atiecaaaful  for  the  award  of 
the  Bubmailna  Combat  Znalgnla. 

t^hw  last  patrol,  in  attacka  on  two  heav- 
ily eaocwted  conToya,  the  blast*  were  counted 
ff^^ars  depth  chargea  and  aircraft  bomba 
directed  at  her  from  the  convoy  eacorts.  Her 
*k^  wu  aa  toogh  aa  that  of  the  flab  whoaa 
nama  aha  bore  and  aba  auirered  no  malor 
damage. 

*ft»r^eon  //  had  Mven  commanding  officers 
over  her  lifetime  but  her  actual  fighting  waa 
done  iinder  three  officers: 

Lt.  Ocmdr.  WUllam  L.  Wright  (June  aa 
1040,  to  Aug.  18,  1943) . 

Lt.  Oomdr.  Herman  A.  Ftecsentkowkl 
(A\ig.  18.  1043.  to  Aug.  0,  1948) . 

Lt.  Comdr.  Charlton  L.  Murphy  (Aug  8 
1048,  to  Aug.  16.  1044).  *-   /    V    "»•  o. 

Daceoualsaloned  In  Norember  194S.  she 
was  scrapped  8  yeara  later. 

Stnrtton  III  83.  (N)  aS7  la  a  modified 
permit  claaa"  and  wlU  be  the  first  of  the 
99a-foot  Sturgeon  class,  sU  of  which  win  be 
built  at  Qroton.  These  Tesaela  are  capable 
of  long  submerged  Toyagea  and  are  fitted 
with  effeotlTe  detection  e<iulpment  and  the 
moat  modem  of  antiaubmarlne  weuxms 
They  wni  be  formidable  adreraary  Indeed  for 
the  Bubmartnea  of  any  future  enemy  nation 

^L^  ^'**^  *™^y  •*•<*  "»•  "Nation's  moat 
Important  Mngfe  aaaet  is  her  manpower.  The 
aueoeaa  of  any  effort  la  atanply  the  reaults  of 
the  combined  thoughts  and  afforta  of  bard- 
working  men  and  women." 

OotiaequanUy,  I  wlab  moat  sincerely  to 
oongrstulata  and  thank  an  of  thoae  whose 
thoughts  and  efforts  have  combined  to  pro- 
duce thia  fine  Teasel. 

I  am  sure  that  Oommander  Shellman  and 
bla  earefuUy  selected  crew  not  only  will  in- 
"•rt*  •nwortlent  craft,  but  also,  that  they 
win  groom  her  into  the  top  quaUty  fighting 
unit  for  which  the  submarine  forces  are 
noted. 

It  Is  moat  fitting  that  the  Sturgeon'M 
oharmlng  spanaor  should  be  a  national  fig- 
ure, and  one  wbo  baa  aaalstad  bar  buaband 
to  axblMt  atatesmanablp  In  the  finest  Amvl- 
eaa  tradltloa. 

afcrsorer.  how  better  could  we  celebrate 
«ha  end  of  Tnglneer's  Week  than  by  tba 
launciUng  of  one  of  anglnaarlnc's  moat  bn- 


Oood  luck  and  Oodspeed.  tfturpaon. 


DKBATS  Df  BRXTIBH  HOUSE  OP 
LORDS  ON  SUBJECT  OP  CHINA 
Ur.  MORSE.     Madui  Prvident.  on 
Ffebniaiy  10,  1M«,  there  wm  a  detet« 


!n  the  Brltidi  Houae  of  Lords  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "ChliuL"  I  think  it  Is  a  hlatorlo 
document  of  Importance.  It  Is  a  docu- 
ment the  contente  of  which  do  not  give 
us  In  the  United  States  any  enoourace- 
meut  In  sivport  of  any  view  that  the 
British  are  enthusiastic  about  our  course 
of  action  In  Asia. 

Let  us  face  It— If  we  continue  our 
course  of  action  in  Vietnam,  we  win  end 
UP  in  a  war  with  China,  out  of  which 
win  come  no  victories,  but  only  world 
chaos. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  debate  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  RccoKo  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  debate 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

CHIMA 

(8:as  pjn.) 
Lord  Kennet  roae  to  draw  attention  to 
China;  and  to  move  for  papers.  The  noble 
lord  said :  My  Lords.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Oovernment  will  have  their  statement 
ready  at  predaely  8:30  pju.  I  Intend  to 
•peak  for  ao  or  80  minutes,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  It  Is  convenient  to  begin  the 
debate  now.  However,  I  puaaied  for  some 
time  over  the  best  wording  for  this  motion. 
To  caU  attention  to  what?  ShoiUd  it  be! 
to  Brltlah  policy  toward  China;  to  Chinese 
policy  toward  America;  to  China's  growing 
strength;  to  China's  abeence  from  the  United 
Nations— to  whatr  It  seemed  to  me.  In  the 
end,  that  It  waa  China  ItaeK  which  needed 
calling  attention  to.  I  know  that  the 
Ouardlan.  In  lu  leader  on  Tueeday,  caUed 
attention  to  thla  debate  iinder  a  headline 
which  said.  "China  Calls  Attention  to  Itself," 
Well,  so  It  does.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
answer  Its  caU  quite  often  enough  or  qiUte 
deeply  enough.  I  prefer  the  view  of  my  noble 
friend  Lord  Chalfont,  who  said  recently  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  of  silence  about 
China;  about  China's  re«a  position,  capabUlty 
and  Intentions;  about  what  kind  of  an  ani- 
mal China  actually  u.  So  I  decided  to  caU 
Tour  Ixvdahlpa'  attention  simply  to  China, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  debate  on 
aU  the  Buuilfold  aspects  of  that  extraordi- 
nary country  and  Ita  affalra. 

I  am  not  an  old  China  hand,  but  I  look 
j™ward  to  a  good  debate  this  afternoon, 
beeauae  I  know  that  aoma  noble  l<»d8  who 
have  put  themsalvaa  down  to  speak  are.  In 
one  aenae  or  another,  old  China  handa  I 
look  forward  to  every  speech,  but  particularly 
to  ttwt  of  the  noble  lord.  Lord  Caocla.  who 
was  for  so  long  reaponaible  for  seeing  how 
China  oould  beat  be  fitted  Into  our  world 
'***vf^'._^*'  ***  "*•  maiden  speech  of  the 
^  ^J^J^*^  Klng-Hall.  to  which  I  know 
the  wbole  Houae  U  looking  forward  with  kem 
interest, 

Hi^*M^,!r^  meeting  of  the  HATO  Ooun- 
w;,^  H  >'<^"5»«*  ••»»<»  three  queatlona. 
Wrat.  doea  China  intend  over  the  next 
ao  years  to  extend  har  pollUcal  domination 
over  a  i^t  part  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America?  Second,  If  so.  will  the  vital  in- 
tereats  of  the  United  SUtes  and  her  aUles 
be  affected?  Third,  if  this  expansion  is  a 
threat  to  the  West,  what  meaaures  should  be 
Uken?    Let  us  now  Uaten  to  the  voice  of 

i^-  .^?**  '•*  "•  "^"^  to  a  man  whose  po- 
eltlon  there,  though  not  predaely  oorrw- 
PWdlng  to  Mr.  M«afamara'»,  Is  not  too  far 
n«n  It— Ix>  Jul-Chlng,  chief  of  the  Chinese 
lansral  staff.    Ha  said:  "^^mt, 

-Tba  danger  to  at  the  very  gates  of  Chlna.- 
I  think  that  to  an  Instructive  comparison. 
W*  must  never  forget  the  questions  which 
Ur.  MeNamara  aakad.  Our  safety  and  proa- 
perlty  win  depend  on  their  right  answering 
But  we  muat  alao  not  forget  the  Cblneae 
view. 
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It  leaps  to  tbe  eye  that  Mr.  McKanuias 
first  quaatlon— doea  China  Intend  over  tlis 
next  ao  yeara  to  extaod  her  polltleal  domiaT 

I^ln  America?— U  the  one  by  which  th. 
others  stand  or  falL  If  China  doea  IntsM 
this,  then  we  shaU  have  to  take  certain  wmZ 
vrm,  because  there  la  nothing  we  should  Ilk* 
leas  than  a  dcBolnatlon  of  a  country  in  the 
Owtatagea  of  Oommunlat  reglmenutloa 
anywbara  In  the  world.  If  China  does  not 
Intend  thla,  then  we  need  not  aak  Mr  Ue. 
Namara's  other  two  questions  at  all.  Th«t« 
wUl  be  no  need  to  resist  or  parry  or  count* 
the  Intention  to  docnlnate. 

The  Chinese  may,  of  course,  wish  to  Im- 
prove  their  position  around  the  world  la 
another  way.  In  some  way  that  falls  short 
of  Mr.  McNamara's  phrase  of  "political  domi- 
naUon."    They  may  simply  wish  to  Incrwat 
their  Influence  and  to  do  what  they  can  to 
insure  that  governments  friendly  to  them 
are    Installed    In    countrlea    Important    to 
them— which    meana,    of    courae,    in    Ada. 
Africa  and  Latin  America  are  not  Importaat 
to  China,  except  IdeologlcaUy,  which  betu 
tranaUted  means  sentlmentaUy.    In  answer- 
ing Mr.  McNamara's  first  question  we  should 
have  to  decide  whether  China's  Ideology  c( 
town  and  country— the  House  wlU  know  thst 
they  say  that  underdeveloped  countries  m 
the     world's     countryside,     whUe     America 
Russia,  and  Western  E^irope  are  Its  cities:  the 
Chinese    revolution    succeeded    because  the 
countryside   managed   to  capture  the  cltlM 
In  the  end — and  the  evident  wish  to  lesd 
Aala,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  In  the  cap- 
ture, aa  It  were,  of  North  America  and  Europe. 
reflected  a  true  Intention  of  domination  or 
merely  a  myth,  a  statement  of  belief,  a  self- 
reassurrtng  assertion  that  history  U  on  their 
aide.     Such  sUtements  are  familiar  enough 
In  an  cultures.     The  Russians  used  to  ssy 
loud  and  clear  that  there  would  be  a  worM 
revolution  but  they  have  stopped  now.    We 
ourselvea  use  to  say  that  one  day  the  whols 
world  would  become  Chrtottan,  but  we  have 
atopped   now.     The   Chinese   will   probaUy 
atop  tbe  town  and  country  nonsense  soon. 
To  be  able  to  answer  Mr.  McNamara's  first 
question  we  shaU  have  to  look  quite  objec- 
tively at  China's  real  relattona— relations  of 
fact,  and  not  of  proi>aganda — ^wlth  his  neigh- 
bors and  with  countrlea  further  afield.    Let 
ua  start  with  Asia — that  to,  China's  actual 
neighbors — and  let  lu  begin  In  the  south 
and  go  clockwise,  so  that  we  come  to  Viet- 
nam last.     Laos  we  may  almost  leave  aside. 
Its  fate,  with  only  a  miiHpn  Inhabitants  com- 
pared with  Vietnam's  83  mlUlon.  and  wltk 
no  Industry  or  anything,  is  entirely  depend- 
ent on  that  of  Its  larger  neighbor.    Little 
Cambodia  to  a  sort  of  Joker.    Its  song-writ- 
ing   prince,   one   of   the   few   real  poUUcal 
geniuses  of  our  generation,  skims  over  the 
muddy  water  with   dadoing  sklU.    At  the 
moment,  be  to  skimming  rather  close  to  Chi- 
nese policy,  although  he  will  always  cock  a 
stylish  snook  at  the  last  moment  and  veer 
off  before  any  of  the  big  ships  can  haul  Mm 
on  boeutl.    For  years  the  United  States  re- 
stated a  conference  to  neutralize  Cambodia, 
and  when  they  flnaUy  agreed,  somebody  (I 
forget  who)   suggested  it  would  be  a  good 
place  to  talk  about  Vietnam.    But  Prince 
Sihanouk  was  not  going  to  have  any  other 
countries   talked    about   at   his   conference; 
ao  we  ShaU  have  to  think  again  about  that. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  worry  too 
much  about  China  capturing  him. 

Thailand  to  the  headquarters  of  SEATO. 
There  are  30,000  American  servicemen 
tb«« — about  tbe  same  number  as  there  were 
In  Vietnam  when  we  began  to  caU  that  a 
war.  nve  lar^  American  airfields  are  built 
or  building;  a  Jet  fuel  pIpsUae  ir  being  laid 
from  the  one  at  Sattsldp  to  the  oth«a. 
American  bombers  and  assault  planas  taks 
off  from  these  alrllelda  to  attack  targeta  tn 
lAoe  and   Vtotnan.    R  Is  presumably  for 
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Qtess  reasons  that  China  thSnka  herself  en- 
titled to  Invite  the  population  of  Thailand, 
over  the  radio,  to  rebel,  to  unearth  the  vet- 
eran That  Prime  Mlntoter,  Hal  Prldl  Panom- 
young.  who  has  been  living  16  years  and 
jaon  in  China,  and  to  encourage  the  banned 
Thai  Communist  Party  to  recruit  vigorously. 
Thailand  is  now  fully  engaged  In  the  Slno- 
Amerlcan  odd  war,  and  is  in  Inunedlate  dan- 
ger of  t>elng  another  Vietnam. 

Burma  is  the  showpiece  of  Chinese  benev- 
olence among  all  China's  neighbors;  but  the 
frontier  settlement  of  1961,  where  China 
showed  considerable  generosity  and  good  wlU. 
has  not  bought  Burmese  aoqulescence.  It 
has  not  stopped  Bunna  from  signing  the  test 
ban.  working  hard  and  usefully  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  being  strictly  neutral  In  the 
Xndo-Paklstan  dispute,  all  of  which  are  quite 
unpalatable  to  China.  Even  here  there  to  a 
cloud  on  the  horizon.  China  to  beginning 
to  back  a  revolutionary  movement  called 
"The  White  Flag."  but  one  may  still  hope 
that  a  desire  to  have  at  least  one  relaxed  neu- 
tral neighbor,  uncoerced  by  anybody,  will 
override  China's  temptation  to  try  to  obtain 
a  bargaining  position  inside  the  country. 

With  India  we  come  to  a  completely  dif- 
ferent story.  We  here  (and,  of  course,  the 
Indians  even  more  so)  see  simply  a  menace 
in  China — a  menace  rising  at  times  to  severe, 
unprovoked  aggression.  The  Chinese  see  it 
differently,  and  If  we  are  to  0at  a  true  plctiire 
of  Chinese  Intentions  we  must  know  how 
they  see  it.  The  lines  across  which  the  ag- 
gression took  place  In  1962,  and  on  which 
they  leaned  so  heavily  last  year,  was  drawn 
by  tbe  Brtttoh  at  the  height  of  British  im- 
perial power.  It  even  has  a  British  name — 
MacMahon.  Befc»e  that,  the  territory  In 
question  was  Chinese.  That  was  at  a  time 
when  we  were  at  home  In  Britain.  Along 
we  come  and,  China  being  then  weak,  we 
■wipe  part  of  China  for  our  colony,  India. 
Why  should  they  accept  that  line?  Why 
should  the  time  of  our  power  and  their 
weakness  be  the  time  to  settle  all  posterity? 
Now  they  are  strong  again,  and  we  are  away 
in  Slngapcure,  and  India  is  not  as  strong  as 
they  are.  Negotiations  between  China  and 
India  have  failed  over  the  years.  So  why 
should  not  the  earlier  line,  drawn  during 
Chinese  strength  and  Indian  weakness,  be 
the  one  adopted  now? 

The  argument  has  force,  in  thto  case  as  In 
others.  It  to  always  used  by  resurgent  na- 
tions. It  to  also  dangerous,  cmd  causes  wars. 
But  It  is  not  amazing.  To  China,  India  to 
the  heir  of  imperialism.  Although  our  sym- 
pathies are  with  India,  yet  wb  must  recognize 
how  China  sees  it.  Their  Indian  frontier 
Is  a  hangover  of  the  age  of  the  Opium  War 
and  the  Extraterritorial  Conoeselons,  Just  as 
■urely  as  Hong  Kong  and  Formosa  them- 
■elves.  And  their  attempts  to  rectify  this 
frontier  have  been  unsuccessful.  They  have 
•hown  their  military  superiority  but  have 
then  retreated  and  kept  oalm,  in  face  of 
growing  American  and  Russian  support  for 
India. 

The  frontier  with  Bhutan  to  disputed  In 
the  same  way.  China  will  not  speak  to 
India  about  thto  becaiiae  she  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  Indian  guidance  which  Is  estab- 
lished In  the  treaty  between  India  and 
Bhutan.  The  Sino-Bhutanose  frontier  was 
^n  \mUl  recently,  and  to  now  closed.  A 
Bhutanese  independence  movement  draws 
■trength  from  the  national  desire  to  reopen 

Blkkim,  where  also  the  frontier  to  closed, 
M  guarded  by  Indian  troops,  unlike  Bhutan, 
untu  the  late  19th  century  it  waa  a  vassal 
^Chinese  Tibet.  Again  ttM  Cblneee  ask: 
Why  should  the  clock  be  supposed  to  et<^ 
at  the  worst  moment  for  China?  China 
Would  like  tbess  two  countries  to  foUow 
■wre  of  the  Nepalese  pattern.  In  Nepal  a 
jond  of  Indian  protectorate  was  establtohed 
SJ"^"  ®"*  **^  Chlneee  fronUer  was  set- 
"•4  the  same  year,  and  Qhlneee  infiuence 


baa  since  been  Increasing.  The  frontier  to 
open,  and  the  last  bit  of  a  road  from  Kat- 
mandu to  Lhasa,  the  stretch  inside  Nepal,  to 
nearlng  completton.  I  know  that  later  In 
thto  debate  tbe  noble  lord.  Lord  Blrdwood, 
to  going  to  be  able  to  tell  us  about  the  effect 
of  that  road  on  Nepal,  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  him.  I  know  of  no  evidence  of 
Chinese  Intentions  to  annex  or  subjugate 
any  of  theee  principalities,  and  with  two  of 
them  there  is  not  even  a  frontier  dtopute. 
There  appears  only  to  be  a  wish  to  resume 
traditional  trade  and  to  have  there  the  kind 
of  political  presense  which  wlU  Insure  nor- 
mal relations. 

Pakistan,  China's  great  ally  against  India, 
has  only  a  very  abort  frontier  with  China. 
It  was  settled  In  1963.  Part  of  it,  the  Kara- 
koram  range,  to  closed  by  nature.  The  Ollglt 
section  to  open.  Slno-Paktotanl  friendship  to 
entirely  due  to  a  fortuitous  community  of 
interest  ag^nst  India:  What  Kashmir  to  to 
Paktotan,  a  few  dtoputed  frontier  territories 
are  to  China.  Thto  community  of  interest 
has  not  prevented  Paktotan  from  tkcceptlng 
a  cease-fire  in  the  Kashmir  dispute  at  the 
hands  of  the  United  Nations,  which  to  so 
much  detested  by  China;  and,  of  courae, 
Pakistan  to  still  nominally  an  ally  of  Ameri- 
ca. The  fact  that  they  agreed  to  go  to  Tash- 
kent must  have  been  another  severe  blow  to 
China.  The  short  Chinese  frontier  with 
Afghantotan  was  settled  in  1963,  but  Af- 
ghanistan Is  and  looks  like  remaining  far 
outside  the  Chinese  sphere  of  influence.  It 
to  between  the  rival  blandishments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
Afghan  statesmanship  to  exercised. 

The  immense  CMneee  frontier  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  also  dtoputed,  though  as  yet 
only  in  an  offhand  way.  Here  China  touches 
what  to  in  her  estimation,  and  must  also  be 
In  ours,  another  19th  century  empire.  The 
usual  forms  of  political  conflict  are  In  full 
swing.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  Chinese  also 
see  the  country  which  let  them  down  in  the 
late  1960's  by  withdrawing  aid,  both  civil  and 
'  military.  America  has  always  been  the 
enemy,  but  Russia  to  the  turncoat,  and  that 
Is  worse.  Mongolia,  for  some  time  in  dispute 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  with 
regard  to  influence,  to  now  squarely  In  the 
Soviet  camp.  She  Joined  the  Comecon  In 
1962,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  military  alliance 
with  the  Soviet  Union  last  month.  To  all 
Intents,  China  thus  faces  her  enemy.  Russia, 
from  Korea  right  round  to  Afghanistan.  In 
North  Korea,  China  has  had  a  small  friend 
for  s<»ne  time;  but  even  here  Russian  Influ- 
ence to  not  lacking.  When  Japan  and  South 
Korea  entered  into  some  military  arrange- 
ments In  April  last  year,  it  was  to  Russia 
that  North  Korea  turned  In  order  to  redress 
the  balance,  and  not  China.  In  Japan,  as  In 
the  United  States,  Chinr  sees  a  country  which 
does  not  see  her.  Tokyo  does  not  recognize 
the  Peiplng  Oovernment,  and  the  war  in 
which  the  Japanese  armies  plunged  through 
Manchurto  is  still,  technically,  unended. 

In  recent  days,  China  has  seen  a  rapproche- 
ment between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
rapprochement  which  6  years  ago  would  have 
caused  Washington  to  hit  the  celling  but 
which  now  raises  hardly  an  eyebrow  there  or 
in  Britain.  China  also  sees  the  movement  of 
what  she  calto  the  "core"  of  the  American 
military  presence  In  Japan,  from  Hokkaido 
opposite  the  Soviet  Union  down  to  Kynshn, 
opposite  China.  In  Formosa,  Hong  Kong, 
Macao,  Quemoy,  and  Matsu,  they  Just  see 
part  of  their  country  under  foreign  occupa- 
tion; as  we  Bhoiild  see  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Harwich,  or  Cardiff.  Those  parte 
held  by  Britain  and  Pwtugal  are  tolerated 
for  the  niutuaJ  advantage  that  there  to  In  It; 
those  that  are  held  by  the  United  States  are 
deeply  resented  and  deeply  disturb  the  world. 

Lord  CoNxsyoBD.  My  Lords,  may  I  put  one 
question  to  the  noble  Lord?  lis  be  golnc  to 
mention  Tibet? 


Lord  KKwifxr.  My  Lords,  I  was  not  plan- 
ning to  mention  'Hbet,  since  Tibet's  border 
runs  around  the  border  of  China.  It  to  part 
of  China;  It  was  reabsorbed,  and  the  action 
was  recognized  by  India  In  19M — and,  for 
my  mcmey,  what  Indto  recognizee  we  may 
also  reoopilze.  It  to,  though,  of  greeit  bto- 
torical  Importance. 

About  Vietnam  I  will  say  very  Uttle,  be- 
cause everything  that  can  poaslbly  be  said, 
whether  wise  or  foolish,  has  been  said. 
There  to  one  point  that  I  would  make,  how- 
ever, and  it  to  thto:  not  even  In  North  Viet- 
nam does  China  seem  to  have  a  reltoble  aUy, 
let  alone  a  satellite.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  must  have;  but  we  may  be  wrong. 
We  do  not  allow  for  the  facts  that,  for  in- 
stance, the  North  Vietnamese  last  yecu'  pub- 
licly celebrated  an  18th  century  victory  over 
China;  and.  In  their  Itot  of  New  Year's  greet- 
ings last  month,  Russia  was  mentioned  first, 
and  not  China.  Nor  ought  it  to  escape  our 
notice  that  when  Hanoi  blames  the  United 
States  for  risking  general  war  in  southeast 
Aala,  it  to  always  the  danger  to  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand,  and  Burma  that  they  men- 
tion— ^never  China.  As  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, they  think  China  can  well  look  after 
itself.  No,  I  do  not  think  we  should  answer 
Mr.  McNamara's  first  question  well.  If  we 
took  North  Vietnam  as  an  example  at  Chi- 
nese political  domination,  or  even,  as  I  have 
said,  North  Korea.  They  are  In  dlapute  be- 
tween China  and  Russia. 

Before  leaving  Asto,  let  me  return  for  a 
moment  to  the  Soviet-Chinese  dtopute.  Let 
us  not  worry  too  much  about  the  ideology; 
that  will  change.  What  to  permanent  to  the 
fact  that  there  runs  between  these  two 
hostile  giants,  from  end  to  end  ot  Asia  and 
deeply  Into  each  of  them,  a  great  belt  of 
Islam.  With  the  exception  of  Aden,  these 
are  the  only  Muslims  in  the  world  who  are 
not  yet  In  charge  of  their  own  destinies. 
They  will  not  have  forgotten  that  when 
Russia  was  conquering  them,  Britain  was 
conquering  the  Arabs  and  Malays,  France 
was  conquering  the  North  Africans  and  Hol- 
land the  Indonesians.  So  far  the  Russtons 
have  omitted  to  liberate  their  Muslims. 
They  will  want  to  be  liberated  In  time.  The 
Russian  Empire  will  be  bound  to  break  up 
in  time.  Just  as  have  the  Brittoh,  Dutch,  and 
French.  The  Chlneee  will  work  to  help  that 
on;  and  they  will  work  all  the  harder  because 
their  natxiral  line  of  expansion  lies  prectoely 
Into  those  barely  populated  Muslim  terri- 
tories of  what  used  to  be  generically  called 
Turktotan,  the  way  Marco  Polo  toolL.  and  Into 
Mongolto.  They  have  Mogoto  In  China  and 
Muslims  of  all  sorts.  The  land  to  empty. 
There  to  no  ethnic  brecJc. 

My  Lords,  U  soiyone's  interests  are  threat- 
ened by  Chlneee  expansiontom,  I  do  not  think 
it  to  in  the  first  place  those  of  the  West. 
Indeed.  I  think  we  may  find  Russia  edging 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  West  In  order  to 
have  earned  a  helping  hand  when  her  Empire 
begins  to  break  up.  I  imagine  we  might  urge 
them  to  a  commonwealth-type  solution. 
But  sufllcient  unto  the  day  are  the  puzzles 
thereof.  The  picture  of  China's  position  In 
Asia  to  not  to  my  mind,  a  very  alarming  one 
for  MB  In  the  West;  they  are  not  doing  too 
well  at  aU.  Outside  Asia  they  are  doing  even 
worse.  The  time  was  when  we  uaed  to 
tremble  at  their  appearance  In  Africa;  but 
I  think  that  is  gone  by.  The  African  nations 
who  were  strong  and  wise  enough  to  end 
European  domination  are  not  likely  to  be 
so  weak  and  foolish  aa  to  turn  right  round 
and  accept  an  Asian  one. 

In  Cuba,  which  refused  to  sign  the  Test 
Ban  and  could  fairly  have  been  counted 
no  lees  China's  friend  than  Russto's,  the  Chi- 
nese have  Just  made  the  most  absurd 
blunder;  they  apparently  have  tried  to  buy 
Castro,  and  then,  over  hto  bead,  tbe  army, 
by  linking  the  level  of  rice  deliveries  to 
some  poUtlcal  accommodation  or  other. 
They  found  that  Castro  could  not  be  bought 
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taij  man  tt»M  MM  Tto-Cong  mold  b« 
bougbt.  or  Imatn.  or  JHktmr,  or  OwMnU  d« 
ChtoU^  or  OMTva  Wacliliictaii.  And  tn  In- 
donMl»,  too,  OHM  tlM  most  pwnlatnt  bMttan 

or      rillBIH      tfffln^m*     OVllM*     tlMlr     OWB 

fNotlWB.  tta«y  hsTe  o««ra>IMI  ttMtr  hand 
and  BM*  with  •  eomplata  M)«atlon  from  tb* 
•till  goramlng.  If  •nfe«bi«d,  auKamo.  IB 
aU  tbla  It  la  bard  to  aaa  arldanoa  of  at««i4>ta 
to  doaHnata.  THara  ia  mucb  vrldenea  of  at- 
t«cnpta  to  gain  *'»^'^"^** — and  much  ayl- 
danoa.  too,  ot  tlM  faUora  ctf  aucli  attampta. 

Anybody  wbo  raada  Oblnaaa  propaganda — 
I  ntaan  raadtng  It  dlractty,  wltbout  tba  flltar 
at  tba  Waatam  pnaa  may  gat  qulta  a  abock 
St  flrat.  Be  aaaa  all  tba  familiar  elementa: 
tba  trucalanoa  against  Amarloa,  the  doo- 
trUutlra  ttuS  about  world  rarolutlon,  tba 
Tatmtlng  of  tbatr  own  InTlnolbUlty.  But 
ba  alao  aaaa  and  tbla  U  not  familiar  baoauaa 
tba  Waatam  preaa  doaa  not  print  It— qnlta 
unmlatakabla  arlduica  at  a  vary  real  fear. 
I  bATe  Juat  been  arguing  tbat  the  Chlnaaa 
are  not  doing  too  well  around  the  world. 
Tbey  tbamaelTea  feel  tbat  tba  world  la  daa- 
Ing  tn  on  tbam;  they  are.  In  a  word,  dead 
•cared.  Tbey  tell  their  own  people  In  ao 
many  worda:  "We  are  encircled,  we  are  groaaly 
Inferior,  we  are  In  very  great  danger;  but  If 
tbe  Amertc&na  attack  ua  we  ahall  beat  them." 
A  week  ago  laat  SatordAy  tbe  Peopled 
Dally  <a  Fetplng  pubUabed  a  map  abowlng 
wbat  tt  eallad  the  two  ebatna  of  tanpcrlal- 
Utlo  endrolement.  Tbe  Inner  etaaln  waa 
South  Korea,  Japan,  Okinawa,  Taiwan,  the 
PhUlpptnaa.  South  Vietnam,  Thailand  and 
India.  The  outer  obaln  oonalated  of  the 
Bonln  laUnda,  Iwo  Jim*.  Ouam,  and  what 
they  eaU  "the  Brltlah  atrategle  obaln."  mean. 
Ing  North  Borneo,  Singapore  and  Malaya,  and 
the  chain  of  ialand  baaea  aeroaa  tbe  Indian 
Ooean  lying  beyond  India.  All  thla  u  true: 
there  are  Weatcm  mlUtary  baeee  In  aU  thaee 
plaoea,  and  tbe  Weat  with  Ita  nuclear  arma. 
la  Immenaely  more  powerful  than  China. 
And  on  tbe  west  and  north  of  China  there 
la  not  BO  muob  a  obaln  of  •ndrellng  baaea 
aa  a  aoUd  maaa  ot  boetUe  territory,  eome  of 
wblob  paaaed  under  Ruaalan  control  aa  re- 
ooatly  aa  Bong  Kong  and  Pormoaa  paaaed 
to  Britain  and  Japan.  It  la  hardly  aurprla- 
lag  tbat  tbey  baTe  built  their  own  nuclear 
wa^^ona.    Ail  tbla  tbey  teU  their  peojde. 

Wow  tbeee  feellngi  eklat  In  a  country  where 
tbe  population  la  ao  denae  In  parta  that  little 
glria  on  tbelr  way  home  from  eehool  pick 
up  leavee  on  a  pin  and  their  grandmotbera 
aort  them  out  into  those  tbe  pig  can  eat  and 
tboif  you  can  bum  on  the  fire;  ao  denae 
tbat  you  oannot  get  round  to  yoking  oxen 
Inetead  at  man  and  wotnen  becauae  there  la 
nowbera  to  pasture  tbe  axen — It  la  all  needed 
to  feed  tbe  people.  In  tbeee  plaoee  you  oan- 
not dig  an  Inrtgatkm  canal  10  feat  wide; 
aomeooe  wttl  etaire  tf  tbey  loee  tbat  mucb 
land.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  old- 
faahloned  bogey  of  lebenaraum.  "niat  nerer 
bappwu  without  aggraealTe  Intent  aa  well, 
and  In  practice  there  la  plenty  of  room  still 
la  tbe  Inland  parta  of  China.  It  will  be  an 
Internal  problem  for  them,  perhape  Inland 
and  then  weatwarda,  but  In  the  meant^^ne  the 
peyoholegioal  Impaet  of  the  two  great  ene- 
mlee  priaaing  In  on  a  people  ao  crowded 
abouJd  not  be  Ignored. 

I  aald  "wltboot  aggraeatre  Intent."  Ia 
there.  In  OhiTiaee  propaganda,  aa  oppoaad  to 
Oblnaaa  action,  erldenoe  at  aggreaalTe  mtmtf 
I  do  not  know  of  any.  Tba  propaganda 
agalnat  America  la  vary  Tlolaut — erea  blood- 
tblrety:  b«t  It  la  alwaya  about  def enee.  There 
la  a  new  pbraae,  "ooean  at  peopleli  war."  It 
U  mid  tba«  "We  wUl  draw  them  into  an 
ooean  at  pei^le^  war."  But  tbe  context  la 
alwmy*  qutta  eapUettiy  one  at  tbe  deCanaa  at 
Cblaa  a^taat  topnomn.  Thar*  ia  tbe  aad- 
leoaly  rapeatad  phmaa.  "U  tbe  iBipafflalleta 
impoae  a  war  on  ua  *  •  *  If  tbey  foroe  a 
OB  ua  •  •  •."  I  tblBk  I  am  rtgtat  m  aaty- 
tba*  notbla*  baa  bean  pnbhrf>ed.  or 
ke  avallabla  to  tbe  pnbUe  tn  the  Waal, 


ftoaa  aay  aotaoa  (aad  I  bave  read  a  great  deal 
by  now) ,  wtaleb  aagaaata,  eeea  by  reneoU  tat- 
piloatloii.  tbat  tbare  la  any  plaa.  or  prepara- 
tion, or  wl^,  to  flgbt  anywhere  caaept  on  the 
aoU  oC  cmina  tf  attaeked.  Moeeerar,  tbe  Okl. 
aeee  are  ipoeHy  infetlor  mlUtarUy.  Tbla  la 
the  key  to  tbelr  ptenouBeamante.  ao  bard  to 
follow  oatu  you  baee  thla  key,  about  tbe 
taiportaaee  of  poUtlce  and  Idetdogy  la  war» 
fare.  Uaten  to  tble.  It  ooaiee  from  a  pub- 
Uabed report  by  tbe  Dtreotor-Oeneral  of  the 
Oenaral  PoUtioal  Department  at  tbe  Chlneee 
Army— and  I  quote: 

"War  •  •  •  la  pOUtlea  with  bloodahed.  Vle- 
tory  la  ImiMealble  without  polltlca.  wltbout 
tbe  factor  of  man.  Victory  la  Impoealble  If 
tbe  theory  that  'weapons  decide  everything' 
to  adopted.  We  alwaya  rely  for  our  Tlctorlea 
OB  tba  factor  of  man.  the  factor  of  poUtlca. 
Tlila  la  the  moral  atom  bomb  when  our  aide 
alone  poeeeeeea.  We  have  alwaya  had  ab- 
aolute  supremacy  In  thla  reapect." 

Eave  your  lordablpe  ever  beard  a  more 
forlorn  whistle  In  a  dark  more  pltchyf 

There  la  alao  aooie  evidence  to  auggeet  that 
this  endlaae  harping  on  the  Importance  of 
the  lighting  man.  ae  oppoaed  to  the  weapon, 
la  directed  by  the  par^  at  the  army'a  wlah 
to  run  back  to  Buaala  for  modem  weapone. 
If  American  preeaure  la  now  such  as  to  make 
the  Chlneae  Army  want  to  oompoee  the  quar- 
rel with  Bussla.  that  la  aomethlng  which 
should  give  us  pauae.  Tbelr  fanxoua  aggrea- 
•Ive  rallying  erlee,  their  shouts  of  self-con- 
gratulation, may  be  no  more  than  the  voice 
of  a  terrified  government  preparing  Its  people 
to  die,  and  die  bravely,  on  their  own  soil. 
I  do  not  know  tbat  they  are,  but  I  put  the 
hypotheels  forward  for  serious  consideration. 
If  tbey  are  that,  then  certain  concluslona 
should  be  drawn  for  Weetem  policy  and  Mr. 
McNamara's  queetlon  should  be  answered  In 
a  certain  manner. 

Much  of  what  I  have  been  deecrlblng  la 
quite  new — tbr  use  of  the  word  "endrcle- 
ment"  in  internal  propaganda,  for  Instance. 
Tb*  whole  tone  ot  their  speech,  both  for  In- 
ternal and  for  external  iiaa,  is  changing. 
In  the  last  a  months — ^I  do  not  know  U  those 
wbo  follow  tbeee  things  will  agree  with  me — 
the  whole  tone  of  Chlneee  utterances  baa  be- 
come amoet  hyaterloal.  Of  course  tbey  can 
read  Kigllah.  When  tbey  look  at  the  United 
Stotea,  they  are  overcome  by  a  sort  of  hy- 
aterloal suq>lcl(Mi.  It  Is  only  natural  tbat 
they  ahould  Ignore  tbe  Manaflelda  and  Ful- 
brlgbte  and  Beatona  and  Llppmaixna  and 
Oavlns,  who  take  the  longer  view.  The 
Chlneee  are  too  aoared  and  suspicious  to  do 
otherwise  than  Ignore  them.  It  is  under- 
standable, perhime.  that  they  should  be 
suspicious  even  of  the  admlnlstratlon'a 
words.  In  any  case,  what  tbey  do  see,  ap- 
parently In  America  Is  a  country  exclusively 
divided  between  the  "goodlee,"  who  are 
campus  liberala  waving  fia^  of  peace,  and 
the  "baddlee,"  who  are  all  like  Senator 
Stbhnib,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Preparatory  Investigation  Subcommittee. 

Senator  Snonns  said,  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago — and  one  must  Imagine  Chlneee  eyes 
reading  this: 

"Stepped- up  operations  agalnat  Morth  Viet- 
nam may  well  raise  a  very  serious  queetlon 
ae  to  whether  we  will  provoke  Red  caiina 
to  full  Intervention  In  the  war  *  *  *.  In 
view  of  our  commitments,  I  believe  that  we 
must  face  and  accept  the  rlak  Involved  and 
be  prepared  to  meet  Bed  Otilnaae  military  ag- 
grseelnn.  If  It  ahould  eome,  wltb  tbe  requlslto 
military  might  *  *  *.  For  my  part,  I  would 
never  put  our  boya  In  mortal  conflict  against 
tba  bordaa  of  Bed  Chlneee  ooollea  wltbout 
ualng  every  wa^<m  we  have." 

lUa.  of  course.  Is  exactly  what  the  Chlneee 
most  fear:  tbat  America  should  use  the 
Vietnam  war  to  attack  them  with  nuclear 
weapous.  And  In  tbe  word  "oooUe"  they  bear 
an  tbat  tbey  toogbt  to  get  away  from;  and 
for  that  reason  tbey  fear  tbat  they  might 
have  to  fight  acala.    Tbey  read  tbat  it  la 


now  no  longer  a  matter  of  bawka  and  Oaru, 
tmt  of  auperbawka,  too,  wbo  want  a  pc*. 
venttve  war  on  Oblaa  now. 

Slaoe  tbey  have  ao  repnaantatton  ta 
Amertoa,  and  cannot  even  bruah  up  against 
Amarlea  at  the  United  Watlona.  they  can 
tiaidly  be  Warned  for  falBny  to  dlstlnguUh 
between  wbo  has  power  and  wbo  baa  not;  (or 
mls^indsrstanrtlng  the  role  c<  the  President, 
and  tor  making  the  worst  aasumptlons  atiout 
Amerloan  Intentlona.  Mao's  advisers  must  be 
saying  to  him,  "It  may  be  as  bad  as  this"— 
whatever  It  may  be;  and  he  must  be  replying, 
"It  may  be:  we  must  act  aa  though  It  is  until 
we  can  find  out  more  certainly."  And  In 
Waahlngton.  the  very  same  process  ia  at 
work  the  other  way  round  about  China.  Kach 
side  takes  tbe  worst  poeslbUlty.  This  la  why 
mutual  Ignoranoe  Is  tbe  common  cause  of 


I  aald  that  thla  alnMMt  hysterical  fear  is 
aomethlng  new.  There  have  been  other 
changee,  too.  Until  leea  than  a  year  ago, 
China  was  stfll  '"■""g  disarmament  pro- 
posals, most  of  them  not  very  clever  or 
very  fair.  But  one.  at  least  has  since  been 
taken  up  both  by  tbe  Soviet  Government 
and  by  Senatcv  KzmnBrr  In  America — that 
Is.  the  Idea  of  a  multilateral  agreement  never 
to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Bouse  vrlll  remember  tbat  China  la  the  only 
coimtry  In  the  world  which  has  promised 
unilaterally  never  to  tise  nuclear  weapons 
first.  But  even  that  now  Is  passed.  "Dis- 
armament" Is  a  dirty  word  In  China  nowa- 
days. It  Is  a  tragic  thing,  but  they  now 
see  It  simply  as  part  of  tbe  Soviet-American 
plot  to  rule  the  world.  Beyond  that  phrase. 
of  course,  llee  their  fear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  stand  aside,  tf  the  United 
States  attacked  them.  Ttiat  Is  looking  far 
Into  the  mists  of  borrOT,  but  it  Is  a  sad  fact 
that  If  we.  and  the  Russians,  want  China 
now  to  turn  her  tboiighta  back  to  disarma- 
ment, we  shall  have  somehow  to  convince 
her  that  we  do  not  plan  to  "gang  up"  on  her 
and  divide  tbe  world  between  us. 

Two  days  ago,  tn  the  Botise  of  Commons, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  was  asked  whether 
Chliui'a  Increasing  nuclear  power  and  the  ag- 
gressive statements  of  some  of  its  leaders 
were  not  the  reason  why  we  were  supporting 
our  American  allies  in  seeking  to  contain 
this  power  in  the  Par  East.  He  replied,  with 
characteristic  moderation,  that: 

"Our  policy  tovrard  China  must  be  seen 
in  rather  longer  terms  than  the  honorable 
Member  has  used." 

And  the  next  day,  tbe  Prime  Minister 
said: 

"It  is  not  In  the  interest  of  -world  peace 
that  Russia  or  America  should  be  driven  Into 
a  poaltlmi  of  Intransigent  Isolation." 

That  U  profoundly  true.  And  tt  Is  also 
true  of  China. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  pat- 
tern ot  world  affalra,  and  the  decisions  we 
take  In  the  next  year  or  two  will  govern 
our  Uvea  for  the  next  20.  There  are 
now  three  superpowers  tn  the  world.  Two 
of  th«n  lead  alliances;  one  does  not.  We 
are  not  a  great  power,  but  we  do  occupy  a 
very  prominent  place  in  the  alliance  America 
leads.  Let  tis  look — bearing  In  mind  what 
our  poaltlon  Is— at  the  relations  lietween  the 
three  superpowers.  America  and  Russia  are 
not  noee  to  noee  any  more;  they  touch  no- 
where, they  Icnow  one  another  and  they  have 
cooled  off.  Chma  touches  both  Russia  and 
America,  noee  to  noee.  In  an  immedUte  con- 
fnmtotlon  of  the  greatest  armaments  tn  the 
world,  dUtertng  over  tbe  greatest  iasuei.  and 
tn  mutual  Ignoranoe,  at  least  as  regards 
America  and  China. 

Tboae  two  oountilee  understand  each  other 
■o  Itttle.  Amarloa  spaafca  aU  of  peace,  but 
twaobe  Ctalna%  netghbov.  Cblaa  watobes  her 
aettena.  aad  IffBOVH  her  words.  Oblnaspeaks 
aU  of  war,  but  tbav*  ia  not  a  single  Cblness 
■Qldler  outalde  OlUna.     Ameiloa  listens  to 
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^gi  worda,  and  ignores  her  aottona.  It  la 
j^gtorloaUy  determtned.  To  Amertoa,  Cldna 
lias  always  been  a  proatrate  oongerlee  of 
BtUuncttonlng  mlero-unlta,  crytog  out  for 
the  helpful  tutelage  Ametfea  etMild  give,  and 
did.  But  for  China,  that  peHod,  tbe  laat 
handful  of  decadee.  Is,  though  tragic,  tnalg- 
nlflcant.  The  real  China  waa  a  legitimate  and 
napected  power  for  centuries  when  there 
,r«s  not  such  a  thing  as  Ametlca  at  aU. 

That  period,  tbe  greatnese  of  Otiina,  which 
ihe  bellevee  she  Is  now  regaining  through 
whatever  domeetlc  hardships  and  Injustloee, 
limply  does  not  exist  for  America,  because 
there  were  not  any  Amertoans  around. 
China's  greatneoa  was,  however,  observed  by 
"yours  faithfully"  Burope,  wboee  travellers 
and  traders  were  going  there  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  before  they  ever  went  to  Amer- 
ica and  for  500  years  before  the  American 
State  came  Into  existence.  We  must  re- 
member that  this  historical  knowledge  Is 
rimply  not  shared  by  the  Americana,  as 
Americans,  In  the  sense  of  a  Uve  political 
tradition.  We  must  remember  that  the  leader 
of  our  own  aUianee.  and  our  best  friend  In 
the  world,  is  In  very  great  trouble  about 
this.  The  TImee  2  days  ago  said  that  they 
had  an  "tmpoUcy"  towards  China.  We  must 
tiy  to  help  them  find  a  pdUcy,  and  one 
which  corresponds  with  reality. 

Lastly  (I  have  already  gone  on  for  too 
long) .  a  word  about  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  a  commonplace,  almost  a  hocus  pocus.  by 
BOW  that  China  ought  to  be  allowed  to  Join 
the  United  Nations  so  as  to  get  on  VTlth  arms 
control  and  everything  else.  So  she  ought; 
and  I  know  we  all  with  tbe  Oovemment  weU 
in  their  attempts  to  get  it  done.  This  has 
been  British  poUcy  for  years  now.  Let  me 
lust  say,  in  passing,  that  there  still  seem  to 
be  two  things  that  the  Government  might 
do  to  bring  China  in  more  quickly.  One 
would  be  active  lobbying  among  our  friends; 
and  the  other  would  be  that  we  should  vote 
China  In.  not  only  on  tbe  substantive  vote 
but  also  on  tbe  procedural  one  which  governs 
it.  It  is  true  that  this  Is  an  Important  mat- 
ter, and  it  would  be  funny  to  vote  that  It 
was  not.  But  If  we  want  China  tn,  that  Is 
exactly  how  we  have  to  vote. 

It  is  very  good  news  that  tbe  Americans 
have  taken  Vietnam  to  the  Onlted  Nations, 
I  am  always  In  favor  of  taking  everything 
there,  however  hopeless  or  even  unsuitable 
it  may  look  at  first  sight.  I  hold  this  view 
even  more  strongly  becauae  I  know  that  our 
Ckjvemment.  at  least,  will  not  allow  the 
Security  CouncU  discussions  to  hold  up  the 
attempts  to  get  the  Geneva  Conference  re- 
convened. We  have  watched  their  efforts 
tn  this  direction  over  the  last  year  with  the 
keenest  good  wishes  and  sympathy,  and  we 
continue  to  hope  that  It  wU  not  be  too 
long  before  the  Russians  swallow  whatever 
tone  it  is  that  Is  stlcldng  in  their  throat 
and  agree  with  us  as  cochalrmen  to  recall 
that  conference. 

My  Lords,  I  started  by  referring  to  Mr. 
UcNamara's  question:  Does  China  intend 
to  dominate  the  world  politically?  He  was 
right  to  ask  it.  We  must  now  answer  It.  It 
is  lucky  that  here  is  no  tremendous  hurry; 
we  have  a  year  or  two  to  think.  Let  us 
work  really  tiard  on  these  answers,  looking 
»lways  to  the  hard  evidence  in  fact  and 
*l»counting  the  froth  of  propaganda,  which 
*»  often  as  not  is  self -con  ttadlctory,  any- 
•»ow.  I  wonder  what  the  answer  wlU  be.  If 
I  were  in  on  this  Inquiry,  my  own  working 
hypotheels  would  be:  "China  Is  rapidly  be- 
oimin^  a  super, power,  like  the  other  two, 
md  though  for  the  moment  she  may  wish 
to  dominate  the  worid  alwut  as  much  as 
«s»la  doea.  and  a  Uttle  men  than  Amer- 
■la,  she  stands  no  ehanoe  of  doing  so  aad 
JJ^jMon  lose  interest."  If  tbk  proved  to  be 
nght  oa  evamtnatloo,  then  Khe  answen  to 
w.  McBamara'a  other  two  qaesttons  would 
*:  (2).  the  tntareste  of  tba  West  are  ta- 
wed affected  on  the  poUtioal  level;  there  is 
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now  a  super  tiilrd  power  around:  aad  (t). 
tbe  measnrea  wbleh  rtiould  be  taken  are  tba 
normal  oaee  of  dlptomatle  ooetaet  aad  prw- 
snre,  tnereaalng  mutual  knowledge,  aad  fore- 
•eeiag  and  aegoUatlng  tbe  taauee  whli^  may 
lead  to  conflict.  My  liorda,  I  beg  to  move  tor 
papers. 

<4:0S  pjn.) 

The  Eakl  or  Doniikx.  My  Lords.  I  gather 
that  the  statement  Is  not  ready  yet,  and  we 
can  therefore  continue  with  this  det>ate. 
Whatever  your  Lordshlja  may  think  about 
the  noble  Lord's  motion,  at  least  you  cannot 
complain  that  ite  terms  are  too  narrow.  It 
Is  rather  like  calling  attention  to  the  uni- 
verse. It  glvee  a  nice,  broad  latitude  for  dis- 
cussion. In  a  debate  the  day  before  yeeter- 
day  In  another  place  about  the  Par  East,  your 
Lordships  may  have  noticed  that  both  party 
leaden  gave  an  extremely  long,  though  Inter- 
esting, accoiint  of  thetr  own  recent  travels  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
compete  with  that.  The  only  time  that  I 
have  ever  been  to  China  was  tn  1942.  to- 
gether with  my  noble  friend  Lord  AUvryn, 
who  was  the  head  of  a  parliamentary  mission 
which  went  out  there.  It  also  Included  my 
noble  friend  Lord  Tevlot  and  the  late  Lord 
Lawson — Jack  Lawaotv,  who  was  afterwards 
the  Secretary  of  War  tn  the  Labour  Govern- 
ment. He  and  I  were  then  both  members  of 
another  place. 

The  purpoee  of  our  mission  was  to  persuade 
the  Kuomlnt&ng  Government  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  that  we  were  going  to  win  the  war, 
which  was  not  then  universally  accepted  as 
an  undeniable  proposition,  and  also  to  per- 
suade them  tbat  it  would  be  worth  their 
while  to  fight  a  Uttle  more  vigorously  against 
the  Japanese  invaders.  The  Jape  at  that 
time  held  aU  of  China  which  they  could  con- 
veniently hold  with  their  potentialities  of 
manpower.  Tbey  held  the  whole  of  east  and 
southeast  China.  The  only  regions  held  by 
the  Kuomlntang  were  the  Province  of  Chun- 
king, where  the  temporary  capital  was,  and 
Tunnan  tn  the  south,  with  Its  capital  at 
Cheng  tu,  which  we  also  went  to.  There  were 
about  20,000  or  30,000  Chinese  studente  there 
from  universities  from  all  parte  of  occupied 
China.  They  bad  walked  there  on  their  feet, 
with  nothing  to  wear  but  their  gowaa,  carry- 
ing their  books  with  them,  many  of  them  for 
1,000  miles;  and  their  teachers  had  come  with 
them.  There  they  were  Uvtng  on  nothing 
but  a  bowl  of  rice  and  aleeplng  on  straw  tn 
a  hut,  carrying  on  with  their  lectures  and 
thetr  studies  as  weU  as  they  could,  as  they 
would  have  done  tn  their  universities  In  the 
east.  I  thought  It  was  a  most  Impressive 
example  of  Chinese  devotion  to  education 
and  the  sacrlflcee  which  they  are  willing  to 
make  in  order  to  get  it.  Ttiey  also  held 
Btnklang  in  the  north,  going  up  to  the  Yellow 
River,  where  the  Japanese  forces  were,  but 
very  Uttle  fighting  was  going  on. 

yurttm  north  there  were  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlste,  who  were  then  nominally  In  aUlance 
with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Although  they  had 
been  fighting  him  long  before,  tbey  had 
agreed  to  combine  toegther  to  flglit  the 
Japanese.  We  bad  a  long  talk  tn  Chunking 
with  Chou  En-lal,  who  Is  now  the  Prime 
Minister  of  China,  and  who  was  then  leading 
the  Chlneee  OoDununlst  army.  Our  talk 
might  have  been  a  Uttle  more  Informative 
If  Chou  En-lad  had  not  insisted  on  trying 
to  speak  tn  Bigllsh.  although  we  had  a  first- 
class  interpreter  with  us.  He  managed  to 
tell  us  a  good  deal  about  wliat  the  Chlneee 
Communist  foroee  were  trying  to  do  In  the 
north,  althoiogfa  they  had  very  few  weapona. 
He  did  not  trust  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek  did  not  trust  him.  Neither  of  tbem 
at  that  time  had  anything  but  small  aims: 
tbey  had  no  heavy  arttllery,  no  tanks  and 
no  heavy  atreraft. 

Tbe  only  kind  of  aircraft  tbe  Kuomlntang 
bad  was  a  small  foroe  at  light  aircraft,  wtkldh 
was  organised  t>y  tbe  Amerloan  oeoeral 
Cbennault  wtw  was  attaobed  to  Chunking 


Tor  taais  purpoae.  We  aU  thought  be  was  a 
man  of  great  talent  and  ablltty.  Be  bad 
built  up  ttM  small  waU-tratnad  railinan  Air 
Faroe  oat  of  almost  aothlng,  and  be  waa 
oonttnually  pleading  wtth  bis  supsrlors  to 
get  tbe  Amarlaaa  Oovemment  to  send  him 
more  equlpmeat  and  more  materiel,  so  tbat 
he  could  make  tt  Into  something  really  worth 
while.  But  he  was  the  kind  of  officer  wboee 
Imagination  and  talents  are  sometimes  un- 
aceepteble  to  his  inomedlate  superior  officers, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  bis  repreaento- 
tions  ever  reached  tbe  hlgbect  quarters  in 
Washington. 

When  the  noble  lord^  Lord  Allwyn,  and  I 
got  hooM.  we  sent  a  report  to  our  own  Oov- 
emment. urging  them  to  repreeent  to  our 
American  allies  that  1'.  would  be  a  good  thing 
If  tbey  could  give  General  Cbennault  what 
be  was  asking  for.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  such  representations  were  made,  but  tf 
so  no  attention  was  paid  to  them.  At  that 
time,  the  Russians  were  not  able  to  apua 
any  arms  for  Chou  Bn-lal  and  his  Comma- 
alste  beeause  they  had  to  use  aU  their  own 
tanks  and  airplanee  in  resisting  the  Invad- 
ers of  their  own  territory.  But  as  soon  aa 
the  war  was  over  tn  1MB,  the  Rnaslaas  poured 
all  tbelr  surplus  equipment,  wblob  they  did 
not  need  any  more,  over  tbe  frontier  Into 
north  China  when  the  Japanese  cleared  out, 
for  tbe  benefit  of  Chou  Bn-lal  and  the  Chl- 
neae Onmmnnlsts.  Tbe  Americans  were  slow 
and  reluctant  to  give  almilar  help  to  tbe 
KiMtntntang  because  thetr  administration 
waa  so  corrupt.  It  was  common  form  that 
quartacmasters  would  take  all  the  medleal 
BupiMles  and  seU  them  for  tbelr  own  benefit. 

When  the  battles  came  between  the  Com- 
mtmlsts  and  Kuomlntang,  Chiang  Kai-shek 
had  a  very  large  army.  2  or  8  mUlion,  but  they 
bad  hardly  anything  but  rtfies.  Tbey  began 
to  feel  that  tt  was  not  much  fun  fighting  a 
war  when  the  othw  side  had  all  tbe  tanks, 
airplanee,  and  heavy  artillery,  so  they  did 
what  Chinese  armies  have  often  done  in  dvtl 
wars — they  changed  sides.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
bad  to  retire  to  Formosa  wtth  the  remnant 
of  troopa  which  were  loyal  to  htm.  After  this 
OommuBlst  victory  In  China,  the  Americans 
developed  a  kind  of  guilt  complex  on  the 
whole  subject  of  China.  Moet  ot  the  mls- 
slonariss  tn  China  had  been  Americuts  of 
many  denominations,  and  they  had  built  up 
fairly  large  congregations  rather  extensively 
throughout  China.  The  Communist  victors 
In  tlM  war  expelled  them  tOl  and  suppreesed 
and  persecuted  tbe  Clirlstlan  congregations. 
When  the  mlsslonartes  returned  to  America, 
they  had  so  many  stories  to  tell  of  cruel 
persecution  and  <ypt  eeslon  of  their  religion 
that  It  had  a  deep  effect  on  the  American 
consdenoe.  They  began  to  feel;  If  only  we 
had  woke  up  and  done  something  tn  time, 
we  might  have  stopped  this,  and  we  have  aot. 
They  developed  a  deep  and  bitter  feeling 
against  the  Chlneee  OoamitmlBt  Government 
which  they  felt  was  establishing  a  new  kind 
of  civilisation  Inlmloal  to  tbe  whole  oonoep- 
tlon  of  a  free  world. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  the  reasons  for 
disunion  between  tbe  Americans  and  our- 
■elvee  that  we  have  had  different  principles 
about  recognlElng  foreign  govemmente.  We 
have  always  taken  the  eenslble  view  ttiat  you 
ought  to  recognise  a  government  which  has 
sffeotlve  control  over  the  territory  in  which 
you  want  to  have  diplomatic  representation, 
whatever  tbe  poUtlcal  or  moral  oomplexlon 
of  that  government  may  t>e.  The  Americans 
have  always  t>een  Inclined  to  take  tbe  view 
tbat  you  recognise  a  government  because  you 
think  It  is  a  good  govenmtent,  whlc^  will 
behave  weU  and  do  Wtiat  is  right.  Tbat  woiks 
both  ways.  Three  years  ago,  the  Americans 
recognised  the  government  In  the  Temen, 
aad  were  ratber  anaoyad  tbat  we  did  not, 
l>ecause  they  thought  It  was  a  govenuDMit 
wtilch  would  be  on  tbe  right  aide.  We  did 
not  recognise  tt  tMoause  It  bad  not  eCeottve 
control  of  tbe  tsnttory,  aad  only  kept  ooatial 
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of  Um  UtU*  It  had  vltH  tlM  rapport  of  40.000 
I^TptUn  troops.  In  Cbln»:  It  w«a  tba  otliar 
way  around.  Tha  Amarleana  navar  bava  baan 
wlUlng  to  reoognlaa  tha  Cammttnlst  Cblnaaa 
OoTemment.  Wa  raoognlaad  It  from  tba  ba- 
glnnlng  bacauaa  It  had  affaetlva  control  of 
the  country:  It  waa  tha  aHactlTa,  da  facto 
goremmant. 

The  queatlon  of  admlaalon  to  tha  Unltad 
Natlona  la  not  qulta  the  *ama  as  the  queatlon 
of  recognition  of  the  Oovemment.  but  It  la 
atmllax.  We  have  alwaya  felt  that  it  would 
ba  right  that  China  ahould  ba  admitted  to 
the  United  Natlona.  But  for  a  very  long  time, 
although  wa  made  rapreaantatlona  to  tbla 
affect,  wa  narar  want  to  the  length  of  mov* 
Ing  a  reaolutlon  and  rotlng  agaliut  the 
Americana  on  thla  subject  In  tha  Unltad  Na- 
tlona, becauae  we  knew  that  If  we  did  that 
wa  should  deeply  offend  the  conscience  of 
the  American  public.  There  ware  even  some 
bbaerrera  who  thought  that  America  might 
realgn  from  the  Unltad  NaUons  if  this  were 
dona.  After  a  long  time — I  think  It  was  In 
1B83 — wa  supported  by  otir  vote  In  the  United 
Natlona  a  reaolutlon  for  the  admission  of 
China,  which  we  thougbt  we  should  win  and 
the  Americans  thought  they  would  probably 
loae.  But.  graaUy  to  their  surprise,  I  think, 
the  vota  went  In  their  favor,  and  China 
was  not  admitted. 

I  hope  that  the  preaent  Oovemment  will 
continue  to  do  what  they  can  to  get  China 
admitted  to  the  United  NaUona.  I  think  aU 
partlea  hare  are  agreed  that  It  would  be  an 
advantage  In  every  way  that  this  should  be 
done.  There  are  two  particular  reasons.  One 
la  the  queatlon  of  whether  we  shall  ever  gat 
a  treaty  on  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ona  on  which,  perhapa,  tha  avoidance  of  nu- 
clear war  may  one  day  depend.  You  cannot 
gat  an  agreement  on  nonprollferatlon,  I  think 
wa  are  all  agreed,  until  you  have  agreement 
between  the  United  Statea  and  Russia.  But, 
after  that,  China  will  have  to  be  brought  In — 
because  China  now  has  nuclear  weapons — 
alther  by  peratiaaton  or  In  some  other  way. 
It  cannot  poaalbly  reduce  the  chance  of  an 
agraamant  on  nuclear  weapons  If  China  Is  In 
tha  United  Natlona;  It  may  greatly  Increase 
It. 

Tha  other  raaaon  I  would  put  to  the  noble 
Lord  la  that  the  bulk  of  the  common  people 
In  China  are,  I  am  afraid,  rather  strong 
radallata,  by  tradition  and  upbringing.  They 
are  almoat  like  the  legendary  Englishman 
who  la  reported  to  have  said  that  niggers 
began  for  him  when  he  left  Dover.  They  take 
an  arrogant,  xenophobic  view  of  foreigners. 
A  eynlo  might  say  that  that  will  be  strength- 
aaad  by  thalr  mambarahlp  of  the  Unltad  Na- 
tlona, or  It  may  not.  I  do  not  think  It  will. 
I  think  It  would  be  a  fact<»  mlUgaUng  thetr 
feeling  against  the  inferiority  and  even  the 
diabolical  nature  of  foreigners,  which  ao 
many  Chinese  entertain,  if  they  were  ac- 
oepted.  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  members  of 
the  United  NaUona. 

Another  thing  which  the  Communlat  gov- 
ernment did  when  they  came  Into  power 
was  to  issue  a  declaration  In  1949  about 
Chinaae  obligations  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
under  ita  foreign  treatlea.  They  declared 
that  they  were  going  to  examine  all  the 
traatiaa  made  by  the  Kuomintang  Oovem- 
ment wlilch  preceded  them,  and  were  either 
going  to  accept  them  or  to  abrogate  them, 
or  to  ranagotlata.  And  they  did  not  say 
they  were  going  to  do  all  this  at  once;  they 
said  thay  would  do  It  at  the  appropriate  time, 
which  might  ba  any  time  in  the  future;  and 
mora  raoantly  tha  oOolal  goramment  news- 
paper baa  baan  saying  that  thla  ranagotlatlon 
will  apply  much  further  back  in  hlatory,  to 
all  traatiaa  that  were  made  by  the  ICanehu 
Djnaaty.  TbiM  need  not  neoasaarily  mean 
that  China  intanda  to  be  a  threat  to  her 
nelghbora. 

Tha  noMa  Lord,  Uvd  Kamaat.  took  a  run 
round  tha  eountrlaa  bordering  on  China, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  need  follow  him  In 


every  dataU  of  it.  Aa  ha  said,  in  1900  the 
Kaeliahoti  Line  with  Burma  waa  racognlaed 
by  a  new  treaty  with  the  Communlat  Peo- 
ple's Party  In  China.  Aa  for  Hong  Kong, 
nothing  has  been  done  about  that,  and  the 
treaty  doea  not  expire  until  1997.  It  seems 
that  the  Cblneae  are  likely  to  allow  the  pres- 
ent situation  to  continue,  and  to  go  on  doing 
nothing,  because  It  is  convenient  to  them 
to  have  this  window  into  the  outside  world, 
although  it  la  alwaya  an  advertisement  for 
the  Buperiorlty  of  the  free  world  against  com- 
munism because  so  many  milllona  of  Chineae 
refugees  go  there. 

The  noble  Lord,  Lord  Kennet,  did  not  men- 
tion Tibet,  aa  he  explained  in  reply  to  an 
Interruption,  because  nominally  it  had  been 
part  of  China.  And  altho\igh  it  was.  In  ef- 
fect, an  Independent  country,  I  do  not  think 
it  had  been  recognized  as  a  sovereign  gov- 
ernment. But  the  Impression  made  on  world 
opinion  by  the  Chineae  invasion  and  con- 
queet  of  Tibet  was  not,  I  think,  so  much 
the  legal  aspect  of  It  as  the  horrible  cruelty, 
and  even  genocide,  with  which,  according 
to  reports,  the  unhappy  population  of  Tibet 
has  been  treated. 

With  regard  to  the  aggression  Into  India.  I 
think  it  la  quite  poaslble  that  the  Chinese  did 
not  Intend  to  do  much  more  than  rectify 
the  frontier.  I  should  have  thought  that, 
if  they  had  aggressive  Intentions,  the  very 
sparsely  populated  and  rich  plains  of  Siberia 
would  be  a  far  greater  temptation  than  the 
overcrowded  subcontinent  of  India.  Of 
course  we  do  no<  know  whether  or  no<t  they 
have  long-term  intentions  of  aggreeslon,  but 
one  of  the  dlfflcultles  about  persuading  our 
friends  to  accept  them  Into  the  United  Na- 
tlona haa  been  (whether  or  not  they  really 
meant  it,  one  doee  not  know)  that  the  Chi- 
nese leaders  and  officials  have  certainly 
aUted  In  recent  years  that  nuclear  war  may 
be  a  good  thing;  that  they  have  over  700  or 
800  million  people  and  can  easily  afford  to 
loae  300  or  400  million  In  a  nuclear  war,  and 
they  might  well  be  the  gainers  in  the  long 
nin. 

Lord  KxNNVT.  My  Lords,  thla  Is  a  matter 
which  is  often  quoted,  and  not  always  quite 
correctly.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  said 
that  nuclear  war  would  be  a  good  thing. 
There  does  exist  one  broadcast  from  1957  In 
which  one  of  the  Chinese  leaders  made  the 
point  that  If  there  were  a  nuclear  war  they 
would  suffer  lees  than  others,  becauae  of  the 
size  of  their  population;  but  in  the  last  9 
years  even  that  point  has  not  been  repeated. 
The  Eaxl  or  DTn4D^.  My  Lords,  I  cannot 
substantiate  any  argument  to  the  contrary, 
but  I  believe  that  other  statements,  besides 
the  one  broadcast,  have  been  made.  The 
noble  Lord  may  be  right,  but  it  certainly  haa 
been  an  obstacle  to  their  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  because  many  people  natu- 
rally say,  "After  all,  the  United  Nations  Is  an 
organization  which  Is  Intended  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  nations  which  talk  like  this  can- 
not really  want  to  keep  the  peace." 

But,  my  Lords,  I  tlilnk  that  If  the  Chinese 
have  permanent  Intentions,  either  of  mili- 
tary aggreaslon  or  of  gaining  Influence  over 
the  whole  world  by  propaganda,  t^ey  have 
very  largtfy  defeated  their  own  objects  by 
their  stupidity.  They  are  an  Intelligent  peo- 
ple, but  the  Chineae  Oovemment  haa  acted 
with  great  stupidity  In  this  matter  on  many 
occaalona.  For  Instance,  during  Chou  En- 
lal's  visit  to  Africa  3  or  3  years  ago  he  made 
aooM  extremely  tactless  observations  made 
about  A^ica  being  "ripe  for  revolution,"  and 
nearly  all  the  work  which  had  been  done  by 
years  of  persistent  Chinese  propaganda  waa 
undone. 

Then  when  the  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan  was  going  on.  a  few  months  ago. 
Tour  Lordships  will  remember  the  rather 
silly  ultimatum  which  the  Chinese  sent  to 
tha  Indiana,  saying  they  would  take  military 
action  unless  the  Indiana  immediately  re- 
turned (I  think  it  waa)   4  rafugeea  and  60 


yaka  which  had  appctfenUy  atrayed  ant 
the  frontier  into  Slkkim.  The  Tnrt^^ng  (q. 
atead  of  reacting  In  a  warlike  way,  said  thst 
they  would  dlacuss  It,  and  the  Chinese,  Oncj. 
ing  they  had  not  got  the  reaction  they 
expected,  withdrew  and  pretended  that  tbe 
Indians  had  admitted  their  delinquency  utd 
had  withdrawn.  Of  course  that  made  s  bsd 
Impression  on  all  China's  neighbors,  who  do 
not  particularly  want  to  have  war  and  who 
felt  that  tha  Chinese  were  obviously  the 
sort  of  people  who  were  ready  to  make  «tr 
for  the  sake  of  4  refugees  and  M  y«ks. 
I  think  tttat  by  this  act  of  stupidity  the 
Chineae  have  done  themselves  more  harm 
to  their  diplomatic  status  in  the  world  than 
any  government  has  done  in  recent  ttata. 
The  noble  Lord,  Lord  Kennet,  has  bmb- 
tloned  the  third  example  of  foolishnsis.  In 
relation  to  Cuba.  They  had  been  getting  « 
very  good  hold  In  Cuba,  they  were  liked 
there  better  than  the  Russians,  who  had  not 
stuck  to  the  Cubans  In  the  1963  crlsli;  but 
now  they  have  completely  lost  that.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Lord  Kennet's  parmllai 
with  de  Oaulle  and  Waahington  Is  right— 
whether  Castro  Is  more  or  less  marketable 
than  either  of  thoae  characters — but  he  U 
certainly  a  man  who  Is  rather  more  likely 
to  lose  his  temper  ttian  either  of  them.  Be 
has  thoroughly  gone  off  the  deep  end  about 
this,  and  China's  Influence  in  Cuba  now 
aeems  to  have  destroyed  Itself. 

With  regard  to  the  present  war  In  Vietnam 
it  seems  to  me  that  probably  the  North  Viet- 
namese do  not  want  to  be  dominated  by  the 
Chinese,  though  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
Chinese,  for  their  own  ends,  are  supportlnf 
the  war.  If  we  want  to  achieve  the  results 
which  I  know  all  your  Lordships,  and  the 
noble  Lord,  Lord  Kennet,  would  like  to 
achieve — that  is  to  say,  peace  In  the  Far 
East,  and,  let  us  hope,  an  agreement  on  a 
nonprollferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons— then 
we  must  support  the  defense  of  freedom 
against  aggression,  where  aggression  U  tak- 
ing place  at  this  moment. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  put  it  better  than 
in  the  words  of  Sir  Alec  Home,  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  3  weeks  ago  in  New 
York,  when  be  said  this  about  the  British 
and  the  American  part  in  keeping  peace  In 
southetMt  Asia : 

"The  military  prospect  for  tlie  Unitsd 
States  in  Vietnam  and  for  Britain  in  Malaysia 
la  not  inviting." 

I  would  add  that  it  Is  particularly  unin- 
viting In  many  ways  In  Vietnam;  It  Is  going 
to  be  a  long  struggle.    Then  he  said: 

"Each  of  us  would  strongly  prefer  a  politi- 
cal settlMnent,  but  when  It  comes  It  must 
be  real  and  more  effective  than  those  of  1954 
or  Itaa.  The  longer  and  wider  vision  de- 
mands that  nothing  should  be  done  to  prej- 
udice the  future  Independence  of  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Ma- 
laysia, and  ultimately  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  A  peace  settlement,  therefore, 
must  be  seen  to  provide  the  end  of  aggres- 
sion and  the  prospect  of  orderly  change 
within  a  framework  of  political  sUbUlty, 
something  far  eaaler  to  say  than  to  do,  but 
something  which,  given  the  will  by  Indone- 
sia and  North  Vietnam,  could  be  done," 

I  am  glad  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
recognize  the  truth  of  this  fact:  that  U  w« 
want  to  see  the  end  of  aggression,  and  ultt- 
mately  an  agreement  on  nuclear  limitation 
and  nonaggreaslon,  we  must  be  seen  to  have 
stopped  aggreaslon.  to  make  it  evident  that 
aggression  will  not  pay,  and  that  <***2 
change  may  take  place  within  a  framework 
of  stabUlty. 

(4:40  pjn.) 
Lord  Kimo-Haxx.  My  Lords,  soma  M  y«M» 
ago  I  underwent  an  experience  which  was 
so  alarming  that  I  could  console  myself  only 
with  the  thought  that  It  could  not  P*""**'' 
happen  to  me  again— at  least,  not  on  this 
planet.  But  today  I  know  that  I  was  wroac 
bacauae  although  to  ntake  a  maiden  spssoB 


in  another  place  naay  ba.  and  tndaeil  ia.  moat 
planning,  to  make  it  Iksra  la  mora  than 
,ly»»«inff.  it  is  ahaolataly  il»\iit*>ng — for  thla 
jtuon.  Alttiough  Tour  Lordahtpa  have  aur- 
rendered  soma  aspeots  of  poUtlcal  povar. 
mere  Is  no  doubt  that  this  Htrase  has  anor- 
Biously  gained  another  aapeot  of  povar  in 
the  influenca  which  its  dabataa  have  on  the 
(ormatlc«  of  public  opinion,  an  influence 
which  I  venture  to  aay  ia  of  great  value  to  our 
democracy.  Therafore,  it  la  a  great  raspon- 
ilblUty,  and  I  think  particularly  alarming, 
to  have  the  opportunity  at  aryiraaalng  thla 
House  for  the  fliat  time.  But  "tout  Lordatiips 
are  also  ranownad  for  tha  klnrtm^ss  and  oour. 
tesy  wltb  which  you  conduct  your  aSalra, 
■nd  It  Is  with  this  consoling  thought  In  mind 
that  I  ask  you  to  give  noe  your  indulgence 
for  a  few  minutea. 

My  first  connection  with  China  took  place 
some  40  years  ago  whan,  as  a  young  naval 
officer,  and  with  tha  aaaistance  of  as  sailon, 
I  spent  some  weeks  refareeing  a  local  Chi- 
nese war  at  Amoy.  I  araa  on  Amoy  Island  to 
protect  an  extraterritorial  British  concession, 
a  quite  small  one,  and  the  island  waa  con- 
trolled by  a  certain  Oaneral  Chlk-Ping.  He 
was  being  attacked  by  a  Oeneral  Tat  and 
alM  by  a  Chineae  admiral  who.  curioualy 
■tough,  waa  an  honorary  Brltisb  K.C.B.  The 
Chinese  admiral  was  also  at  war  with  Oeneral 
Tet.  which  somewhat  confused  the  iasus. 

It  was  relevant  to  this  triangular  contest 
that,  as  the  Principal  of  Amoy  University,  a 
learned  main  who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  ex- 
plained to  me,  it  tiad  been  tradltlonal  for 
eenturlea  in  China,  and  was  a  weil-eatab- 
Bshed  convention,  that  in  contrast  to  the 
barbaric  and  manlfeatly  stupid  behavlOT  of 
the  Western  Powers,  who  bioka  off  diplo- 
matic relations  aa  aoon  as  hostilities  began, 
it  was  the  Chinese  view  that  aa  soon  as  hoa- 
tUlties  began  it  was  more  naceasary  than 
ever  to  intensify  and  increase  diplomatic 
leUtlons  because  tha  situation  had  become 
Bucb  more  serioua. 

It  was  for  this  reason  ttiat  the  three  bellig- 
««nts  I  have  mentioned  came  with  a  re- 
quest that  they  should  use  the  Brltlah  con- 
eession,  and  my  nwdest  headquarters  therein, 
as  a  place  for  their  regular  and  dally  meet- 
ings at  which  they  oould  dlaeuss  amongst 
themselves  the  state  of  the  war.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Brit- 
ish vice  omtsul  and  with  secxu-tty  provided  by 
the  25  British  sailors,  an  arrangwnent  on  a 
cash  basis  was  reached,  after  some  negotla- 
tlona,  which  was  extremely  satisfactory  to  aU 
eoocerned.  I  am  reminded,  when  I  look  at 
(our  rather  charming  Chinese  pictures,  that 
the  neutral  power  waa  not  forgotten  in  ttiia 
tirangement,  which  perhapa  Ulustratea  the 
lather  reaUstlo  Chineae  saying,  which  goea 
something  to  the  effect  that: 

"The  host  is  hetppy  when  tha  guests  have 
gOBe." 

It  occurs  to  ma  that  thla  Cblneae  pleoe  of 

wisdom  can   perhaps   best   ba   adapted    to 

psrUamentary  life  if  we  raword  it  by  saying: 

"The  bouse  is  happy  when  tha  speaoh- 

naker  has  sat  down." 

So  I  shall  be  brief.  I  have  Informed  your 
kxdshlps  ot  this  llttie  episade  in  Anglo- 
(Silnese  ralatlona  because  I  submit  that 
vtkat  the  Brltlah  Ooremmeut  did  by  way 
■f  aonelliatlon  on  a  minute  scale  at  Amoy 
•■M  forty  years  ago  ia  illustrative  of  what 
Oovermnent  poUcy  might  be  on  the  world 
•eale  In  the  Far  Bast.  I  think,  that  it  stiould 
bs  our  endeavor,  before  it  la  too  late,  to 
nse  our  Inftuenca  to  bring  Oblna  into  tlie 
^••t  debate  atx>«t  the  futura  ot  TrmnMn^ 
•Weh  U  now  atiaplng  up.  And  I  trust  that 
»  Will  remain  a  debate  and  not  deteriorate 
wto  something  much  more  aeiloua.  We  are 
unog  la  diifteult  tlmas.  Tb/t  ■hrt"tt«'>g  of 
w  vorld,  in  tanna  at  Out  tinaa  spaoe  taetor 
ttwappucatlon  of  nuclear  eosncT  to  miUtary 
P|^>OMa,  and  tha  proUfsmttan  of  aueh 
*^|P(»is:  the  population  expl^alona.  and  the 
oeiai  question  In  Afrle* — tlmsn  an 


of  the  great  queationa  which.  If  they  am 
to  be  reecdved  psaoefuUy,  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  to  an  Inereaaing  extent  through 
what  I  have  deacrlbed  aa  the  beginnings 
of  embryonic  world  government,  which  I 
regard  aa  meaning  the  atrengthening  of  the 
United  Natlona  by  making  its  membership 
tnily  universal.  It  ia  essential  to  bring 
about  without  delay  China's  memberahlp 
of  the  Security  OonnolL 

The  practical  problem  which  emergea  from 
this  ia  wliat  arguments  can  we  advance  to 
our  Americain  friends  to  persuade  them  of 
tha  wisdom  of  this  pc^cy.  It  would  appear 
to  be  the  opinion  of  important  pcuts  of  the 
American  administration  that  China  is  out  to 
conquer  the  world,  either  by  force  of  arms 
and/or  by  subversion,  and  ttiat  this  ambition 
mtist  be  contained,  particularly  in  souttxeast 
Aaia.  This  does  not  fit  in  with  my  reading 
of  Chineae  history,  though  I  will  not  weary 
Your  Lordships  with  my  reaaona  for  this 
opinion.  In  broad  terms,  we  are  wltneastng 
today  the  consequences  of  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  in  their  enormously  long  his- 
tory the  Chinese  people  have  a  strong  cen- 
tral government.  It  is  inclined  to  be  a  na- 
tionalistic government  which  Is  operating  in 
the  ideological  framework  of  communism 
internally  and  externally,  much  as  the 
Japanese  militarists  operated  In  a  frame- 
work of  shlntolsm. 

It  is  my  guess  that  if  the  Chinese  have  any 
serious  aggreaslon,  their  long-term  purpose 
may  well  be  to  regain  from  the  Soviet  Union 
the  territories  taken  from  China  by  the  czars 
in  northeast  Asia  and,  maybe,  central  Asia. 
The  occupation  of  Tibet;  their  attempt  to  get 
influence  in  Indochina,  to  counteract  Rus- 
sian Influence  there,  on  the  southern  flank 
of  Chlzut;  the  development  of  their  nuclear 
capacity,  and  other  meaaurea,  oould  all  fit 
in  with  the  belief  that  what  they  nuty  face 
is  a  war  vrlth  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  a  number  of  well-substantiated 
reports  showing  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
friction  and  tension,  and  a  good  deal  of 
shooting,  on  the  borders  between  Russia  and 
China.  I  think  are  m\urt  recognize  that  a 
Buasian-Cliineae  war  would  be  a  major  dls- 
aater  for  all  of  us.  I  fear  that  U  Clilna  re- 
mains as  a  kind  of  international  outlaw  over 
the  next  10  or  20  years,  we  may  see  some  ex- 
traordinary developments,  in  the  shape  of 
China  and  Japan  coming  together,  on  the  oite 
aide,  wltb  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  on  the  other  side.  Such  a  confronta- 
tion could  be  the  prelude  to  a  great  racial 
conflict  in  which  the  nonwhite  "iiave-nots" 
wovild  be  alined  against  the  white  well-off 
peoples. 

At  this  time  our  American  alllea  have 
enormous  military  strength,  and  I  hc^w 
that  they  will  see  the  wisdom  of  acting 
frocn  atrength  azid  reversing  their  policy 
of  nonrecognltion  of  China,  before  the 
Chinese  are  in  a  position  to  say  "Thank 
you  for  notiiing."  Furthermore,  if  the 
Americana  could,  as  it  were,  inaugurate  a 
new  deal  with  China  by  supporting  their 
admission  to  the  United  NaUona,  and  pv- 
haps  move  on  to  give  eoonomlc  aid,  on 
Uie  linee  of  the  strands  of  American  policy 
In  southeast  Aaia,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Vietnam  problem,  which  is  so 
important  and  so  central  at  the  moment, 
would  then  be  treated  at  one,  and  only 
one,  of  a  number  of  yiroblema  in  East- 
West  ralatlona.  We  should  remember  that 
for  a  brief  period  of  about  l&O  years  the 
Western  powers,  as  a  Chinese  writer  put 
It,  "tried  to  carve  up  the  Chinese  melon." 
And  later  on  the  Japanese  tried  to  annex 
China  vrlth  their  31  demands  and  Invaded 
her. 

I  would  remind  our  American  allies 
that  they  were  always  in  the  forefront  of 
endeavors  to  save  China  from  what  they 
regarded  as  imperialistic  Western  powers. 
What  we  are  seeing  In  Asia  today  is  a  read- 
justment of  foreea  consequent  upon  the  de- 


parture of  the  ■uropaaaa  after  their  briar 
dcmlnatlon  of  the  Far  Kaat.  Tha  control 
wlilch  the  Weatem  powers  eserted  began  to 
crumble  with  the  fall  of  Singapore,  which 
was  one  of  the  great  events  of  history.  We 
must  be  very  careful  of  the  danger  of  liaying 
poUoiea  which  may  seem  to  Asians  to  be  an 
attempt  by  the  West  to  reonter  Asia  and  to 
t«U  them  how  to  conduct  their  own  affairs — 
not  that  I  believe  that  tliat  is  any  part  of 
Weatem  policy;  but  we  muat  be  careful  to 
see  that  it  does  not  look  aa  if  It  la. 

If  China  can  become  a  member  of  the 
United  Natlona  and  occupy  a  position 
therein  to  which  her  present  and  particu- 
larly her  potential  Importance  seems  to 
entitle  her,  we  shall  havs  made  a  begin- 
ning with  the  creation  of  a  aituation  In 
which  an  attea4>t  could  tie  made  to  reach 
peaceful  aolutlona  off  the  whole  range  of 
world  problems,  same  of  wliiob  I  have 
mentioned;  and  we  ahould  hope  that  in 
world  aflalis  Ctiina  would  play  a  oonatruc- 
tlve  role. 

I  conclude  by  suggesting  that  we  should 
not  assnime  that,  becatise  at  the  moment 
China  is  in  arhat  one  might  describe  as  "the 
tilgh  temperature  phase"  of  oommuniam,  she 
will  not  pass  into  what  one  might  deecrlbe 
aa  bourgeois  communism,  which  U  what 
seems  to  be  happening  in  Russia.  If  I  may 
sum  up,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  what  I  be- 
lieve should  be  Britain's  role  at  this  time  In 
the  Far  Bast,  it  is  that  we  aluTuld  strive  to 
be  brldgebulldns  betwesn  China  and  the 
United  States.  I  realise  (to  conclude  with 
another  Chinese  saying)  that:  "To  aay  Is 
easy;  to  do  is  difflcult."  Nevertheleas,  we 
ahould  attempt  thla  taak.  and  I  ttope  that  It 
is  a  policy  which  ia  likely  to  be  supported  by 
many  persons  of  aU  parties  and  also  l>y  all 
cross-bench  opinion. 

(4:67  pjn.) 

Baroness  Smocxasxnx.  My  Lords,  I  am 
delighted  to  follow  my  noble  friend  today. 
I  have  listened  to  his  speeches  on  many  oc- 
casions in  another  place,  and  after  all  these 
years  it  gives  me  tremendous  plaasute  to 
listen  to  him  again  and  to  realize  that  hia 
eloquence,  his  fluency,  and  his  wit  are  unim- 
paired. We  look  forward  to  hearing  him 
many  more  times.  Tlie  noble  lord  quoted 
the  Ctilnese  sajrlng  about  vlaltors — namely, 
that  the  host  Is  always  happy  when  the 
visitors  have  left.  The  aaying  I  rememt>er  la 
this  one:  "Visitors,  like  fish,  should  never  be 
In  the  bouse  more  than  3  days." 

I  apologize  to  the  Houae  for  spwiting  In 
this  debate,  because  I  have  addraased  Your 
Lordships  a  niunber  of  timee  during  the  past 
week  or  two,  but  when  I  aaw  thla  mottsn 
on  the  order  paper,  "To  draw  attentkm  to 
China,"  I  felt  that,  at  thla  time  when  world 
attention  Is  focused  on  China,  those  of  vm 
who  have  bad  some  experience  of  China 
fairly  recently  should  make  our  small  ccMt- 
trlbutlon.  My  contribution  Is  going  to  be 
quite  different,  t.imt^ntng  to  the  speakers 
who  have  already  contributed  to  the  debate, 
I  realize  the  great  difference  between  the 
male  approach  to  that  cotuitry  and  the  fe- 
male approach.  The  male  thinks  in  teroM 
of  aggreaalon.  miUtary  foreea,  frontiers,  re- 
lationships between  countries.  But  a 
woman's  approach  is  entirely  different  to  a 
big  new  coimtry.  She  is  concerned  more 
with  personalltlea,  with  aocUl  services,  and 
with  the  htiman  problems  that  face  a  coun- 
try with  a  quarter  of  the  world'a  peculation. 

Having  listened  to  tha  moat  intefestlng 
and  detailed  speech  of  my  noble  friend  Lord 
Kennet.  and  not  having  his  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  I  feel  that  there  are  so  many  im- 
ponderables in  politics  that  it  is  dlAcmt  for 
a  politician  fully  to  understand  the  gorem- 
ment  in  any  country  other  than  one's  own. 
Therefore,  I  must  confses  I  found  my  noble 
friend  a  little  dogmatic  about  the  Btfatton- 
ships  between  China  and  other  oountrlae,  and 
I  felt  that  aome  of  hla  speoiilatloBa  might 
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prove  to  b*  uafonndad.  NeTerthaleas.  I  be- 
U«Te  It  Is  powlbl*  to  visit  another  country, 
to  MTOur  tbe  lUe  there,  and  to  make  certain 
broad  deductions  regarding  loclal  and  poUtl- 
cal  trenda. 

In  19M  I  waa  a  member  of  a  email  group 
of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Labor  Party  Invited  by  the  Oovernment  of 
China  to  vlalt  that  country,  and  my  noble 
friend  Lord  AtUee — I  am  eorry  be  la  not 
bere  this  afternoon — was  with  that  group.  I 
was  the  only  woman  In  the  group,  and  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  eatlsfybag  my  curiosity  concerning 
the  social  eondltlons  of  that  vast  country. 

On  our  arrival,  Ifr.  Chou  En-lal  made 
It  quite  clear  that  we  oould  go  anywhere 
we  liked,  ask  anything  we  liked,  and  he 
would  always  be  available;  and  be  kept 
bis  word.  He  was  there  with  us  time 
after  time  and  was  prepared  to  face  up  to 
any  queetloDs,  some  of  them  easy  and  some 
of  them  leea  easy.  On  the  first  day,  he 
gave  me  a  little  booklet  on  the  new  mar- 
riage law  of  China.  I  had  been  told  that 
they  attached  tremendous  Importance  to 
this,  and  I  took  a  great  Interest  In  It.  What 
I  read  I  already  knew,  but,  nevertheless, 
I  read  that  polygamy  and  child  marriage 
were  prohibited,  and  that  the  woman  waa 
given  equal  rights  with  her  husband  for 
a  divorce. 

When  I  asked  Chou  En-lal  why  I  bad  been 
given  that  Immediately,  he  hold  me  that  It 
was  one  of  the  first  measures  Introduced 
after  liberation.  I  said  that  I  was  pleased 
to  find  that  he  was  such  an  ardent  feminist. 
He  replied  that  he  did  not  take  credit  for 
that;  that  these  provisions  were  regarded  as 
the  very  foundation  of  the  new  China.  He 
said  that  tbe  men  of  old  China  were  spoiled, 
first  by  their  mothers  and  then  by  their 
wives,  and  they  did  not  provide  a  quality 
of  manpower  capable  of  building  a  new  soci- 
ety. Tbls  was  not  said  In  a  jocular  manner. 
I  was  told  this  because  the  hierarchy  of 
China  attached  great  importance  to  laying 
proper  foundations.  Indeed,  when  I  saw 
ICao  Tse-tung  for  the  first  time,  he  asked 
what  I  thought  of  the  new  law.  Then  he 
said  to  the  InterpretM-:  "Tell  her  that  we 
thought  she  would  appreciate  the  start  of 
the  birth  of  our  new  society,  and  tell  her 
that  the  best  plants  grow  In  good  soil." 
That  was  my  first  glimpse  Into  the  life  of 
Chin*.  With  4,000  years  of  history,  the 
Chinese  are  determined  to  build  a  society 
which  will  last  at  least  many  generations. 
Their  greatly  admired  architect — and  In  thU 
country  we  really  must  not  underestimate 
his  power — Mao  TSe-tung,  has  directed  his 
genius  to  fostering  the  enduring  elements  In 
Chinese  society. 

I  think  we  should  remember  that  It  was 
in  1917  that  Mao  l^-tung  put  a  small  ad- 
▼ertlsement  In  a  Hunan  Provincial  news- 
paper. In  which  he  sought  to  meet  others 
whom  he  described  as  "Intereeted  in  patriotic 
activities  and  prepared  to  work  and  make 
sacrifices  for  our  country."  That  waa  half  a 
century  ago,  and  he  has  never  ceased  to 
urge  his  countrymen  to  work  and  make 
saerlfices  without  thought  of  reward.  His 
thoughts  on  the  subject  have  not  altered, 
and  they  are  Injected  day  by  day  Into  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  millions.  No  Bolshe- 
vik— Lenin,  Trotsky,  or  Stalin— fought  so 
long  a  sertae  of  battles  to  advance  a  cause 
as  did  Mao  Tie-tung. 

In  discussing  these  things  with  the  youth 
of  the  country  I  found  that  they  were  very 
prepared  to  discuss  all  kinds  of  problems 
with  us,  and  were  desperately  anxious  to 
learn  about  the  political  scene  in  Europe. 
I  did  not  find  anybody  there  who  was  act- 
ing as  "big  brother,"  and  inhibiting  those 
boys  and  girls  from  asking  questions.  The 
prospect  a<  decades  of  struggle  does  not  ap- 
pear to  dlatraaa  the  youth  of  China.  On 
the  contrary,  they  seem  to  regard  It  as  a 
ehaUeng*.  a  vay  of  Itfe  which  must  be  re- 


flected In  everything  they  do.  And  I  moat 
say  that  if  faith  can  conquer,  then  the  faith 
which  the  people  have  In  the  leaders  and 
their  cause  must  entirely  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles. 

Tbe  Minister  of  Health,  a  quite  remark- 
able woman,  showed  me  what  vast  improve- 
ments had  been  made  In  the  health  services 
since  1049.  To  get  this  Into  proper  perspec- 
tive, she  described  to  me  the  death  carts 
which  used  to  arrive  in  the  small  towns  to 
take  away  those  who  had  died  from  typhus — 
typhoid  and  all  the  diseases  associated  with 
dirt,  unsanitary  conditions  and  bad  feeling. 
Some  people  like  to  ridicule  the  high  stand- 
ard of  cleanliness.  How  stupid  it  Is  for  these 
prejudiced  people  to  say  that  all  that  the 
Chinese  have  done  In  Pelplng  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  files.  If  that  Is  all  they  have  done  they 
have  done  a  remarkable  thing,  for  it  waa 
precisely  the  files  and  the  dirt  and  the  un- 
hygienic conditions  which  killed  oS  the  chil- 
dren, and  now  the  high  standard  of  clean- 
liness is  something  at  which  we  must  marvel. 
There  Is  the  universal  mstructlon  of  the 
people  In  preventive  medicine,  and  the  In- 
tensive education  of  doctors.  If  they  cannot 
take  a  whole  medical  course,  they  are  given 
a  limited  course  and  specialize,  let  us  say. 
In  the  chest,  but  they  are  experts  on  the 
lungs  and  heart.  This  has  reduced  the  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  rates  In  China  In  dra- 
matic fashion. 

I  listened  to  my  noble  friend  Vcyrd  Ken- 
net  talking.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears. 
I  do  not  know  which  year  be  was  in  China. 
or  for  how  long.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
which  year  it  was. 

Lord  RlxNKxT.  Never. 

Baroness  SuMMinumn.i,.  Really,  my  Lords, 
I  do  feel  that  my  noble  friend  should  not 
have  been  so  dogmatic  when  he  talked  about 
the  little  girl  going  along  with  a  long  pin 
with  leaves  on.  Then  he  said  that  she  took 
It  home  where  some  leaves  were  taken  off 
for  the  pot  and  some  for  the  pigs.  I  have 
some  commonsense.  I  have  traveled  a  very 
long  way,  from  tbe  south  to  tbe  north.  In 
big  towns  and  small  towns,  and  there  is  con- 
centration on  the  feeding  of  the  children 
and  the  welfare  of  the  children.  The  great 
Increase  In  the  population  Just  shows  what 
importance  the  Chinese  attach  to  that. 

Lord  KxNNCT.  My  Lords,  may  I  Interrupt 
the  noble  lady  for  a  moment  to  put  her  out 
of  her  worry  about  this?  I  did  not  say  that 
the  children  were  eating  the  leaves.  It  was 
not  one  for  the  pig  and  one  for  the  pot.  It 
was  one  for  the  pig  and  one  to  be  burned 
on  the  fire. 

Baroness  StnciunsKiLL.  I  speak  very 
sweetly  to  my  noble  friend,  but  one  cannot 
make  generalizations  and  be  quite  so  dog- 
matic about  things  like  that  unless  one  has 
been  to  the  country.  After  all,  there  was 
at  one  time  infanticide  In  China;  the  himger 
of  the  people,  the  children  and  the  mothers 
was  so  great  that  a  woman  had  to  expose  her 
infant  in  order  that  it  could  die.  I  agree 
that  that  xised  to  occur,  but  things  are 
changing  In  quite  a  remarkable  way.  The 
harvest  of  1905  was  greater  than  that  of 
19M,  and  this  year  China  is  looking  forward 
to  even  more  plentiful  crops.  When  my 
noble  friend  goee  to  China,  I  hope  that  he 
wUl  look  out  of  the  plane  as  he  croeses  the 
Oreat  WaU.  He  wUI  get  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  country  from  the  air  and  will  see  the 
careful  cultivation  by  the  Chinese.  They  are 
so  careful  and  industrious  that  they  will 
cultivate  a  strip  right  up  to  the  apex  of  a 
mountain,  or  so  it  seems  from  the  air.  It 
reminded  me  of  a  beautifully  stitched  piece 
of  embroidery. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  determined  resist- 
ance of  the  simple  peasant  In  Vietnam  to- 
day to  the  high-powered  bombing  stems  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
Chinese  struggle.  I  believe  that  tbe  only 
antidote  to  communism  Is  to  devote  the  vast 
simis  spent  on  waging  war  to  raising  the 
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standard  of  living  of  the  millions  in  Asia. 
I  ask  Tour  Lordships  to  read  the  leader  la 
the  Times  this  morning,  which  is  a  develop, 
ment  of  this  theme.  I  can  think  of  nothlna 
more  depressing,  after  Honolulu,  thMto 
hear  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
Vietnam  Is  to  be  more  IXMnbs  and  mors 
doctors.  My  Lords,  what  a  paradox.  The 
people  In  Vietnam  see  what  is  happening  in 
China,  and  they  know  that  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  Chinese  is  increasing. 

On  the  question  of  aggression,  I  can  u; 
only  thU:  the  Chinese  make  no  secret  of 
their  alms.  They  are  determined— and  i 
was  told  this  unequivocally — ultimately  to 
remove  the  puppet  government  In  Pormoss 
which  claims  to  speak  for  China.  They  feel 
that  America's  presence  In  the  Fonnon 
Straits  ofiFers  a  constant  provocation.  I  hope 
that,  when  the  Oovernment  comes  to  reply-. 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  my  noble  friend  Lont 
Walston  on  the  front  bench — ^my  noble 
friend  will  tell  me  that  there  Is  no  lub- 
stance  In  the  charge  made  by  China  that 
the  British  Oovernment  has  offered  Hong 
Kong  as  a  base  for  tbe  United  States  to  ex- 
pand Its  war  against  Vietnam.  That  would 
be  tbe  height  of  folly,  and  would  deserve  the 
censure  of  the  whole  Commonwealth. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Johnson — indeed  tbe 
whole  American  Nation — are  deluding  tbem- 
selves  about  the  vxilnerabillty  of  Vietnam 
and  China.  The  strength  of  China  Is  cer- 
tainly not  in  its  material  poBsesslons,  al- 
though by  Asian  standards  they  are  well  off. 
It  is  the  temper  of  China  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  beyond  the  c<»nprehen8lon  of  tbe 
United  States.  There  Is  a  measure  of  wlf- 
sacrlflce  and  heroism  In  the  yoimg  people 
which  is  prodigious. 

The  other  day,  on  television,  I  saw  a  pic- 
ture of  a  young  U.S.  serviceman  who,  in 
answer  to  a  question  on  why  he  was  in 
Vietnam,  said.  "We  must  stop  communism 
here;  otherwise.  It  will  spread."  I  felt  that 
that  boy's  concept  of  conununlsm  in  Asia 
was  similar  to  bis  view  of  a  revolution  in 
say,  a  South  American  republic.  He  felt 
that  It  was  a  9  days'  wonder  which  would 
fizzle  out,  only  to  be  replaced  by  an  equally 
tawdry  regime.  But  one  has  only  to  go  to 
China  and  see  these  people,  dedicated  to 
helping  their  country  to  progress,  to  realise 
that  the  concept  of  that  tmfortunate  (as  I 
think)   young  American  is  entirely  false. 

The  United  States  of  America  must  stop 
thinking  that  China  does  not  exlct.  In  fact. 
It  is  a  highly  organized  country  which  is 
operating  more  efficiently  every  year.  The 
Chlneee  have  for  centuries  been  choosing 
administrators  by  competitive  examinations. 
I  met  some  of  them — men  who  spoke  perfect 
English,  who  were  knowledgeable,  and  who, 
far  from  having  that  parochial  attitude 
which  some  people  suggeet  the  Chinese  have, 
had  an  international  approach  to  life. 
Theeeipeople  also  have  an  inherent  courtesy 
and  Charm  which  derives,  I  believe,  from 
the  Confucian  philosophy  and  which.  I 
should  think,  enables  them  to  work  har- 
moniously together. 

My  Lords,  there  Is  an  atmosphere  of  a 
nation  on  the  move.  Ilie  opinion  I  formed 
was  confirmed  by  the  Times  special  ccr- 
reep>ondent  in  Pelplng  In  an  article  on  Oc- 
tober 36,  1966,  which  was  not  long  ago. 
Under  the  tlUe,  "China:  A  Disciplined 
Nation,"  he  wrote: 

"As  long  as  Pelplng  does  nothing  rash, 
the  days  of  civil  war  and  famine  seem  finally 
to  be  over.  •  •  •  Life  has  visibly  improved 
since  'liberation,'  and  •  •  •  most  people  •  '  * 
understand  that.  If  they  help  production  to 
rise,  there  will  In  the  long  run  be  a  reason- 
ably sized  slice  of  cake  for  everyone." 

He  concluded:  "•  •  •  the  people  appear  to 
be  quite  solidly  behind  the  Government." 

My  Lords,  history  has  surely  proved  ttat 
the  Chinese  are  a  pacific  people,  but  Uao 
Tte-tung  reminds  tbem  now  that  If  they  si» 
not  armed  they  will  be  destroyed— hence  the 
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nuclear  bombs.  Nothing  supports  Mao  Tse- 
tuQg-s  contention  more  powerfully  than  the 
twmblng  of  their  present  neighbors,  ths 
Vietnamese,  by  the  United  States.  For  this 
reason.  I  believe  that  every  bocnb  dropped 
will  have  a  boomerang  effect. 

Pinal  ly,  may  I  say  my  word  about  the 
Dnlted  Nations?  The  exclualoc  of  China 
from  the  United  Nations  was  not  only  a  de- 
nial of  Justice  and  contrary  to  tbe  provisions 
of  the  charter,  but  was  a  coloeaal  diplomatic 
blunder.  China,  with  one-quarter  of  the 
world's  population,  was  a  founding  member 
ind  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council.  Tet,  since  1949,  she  has  been  re- 
fused the  right  to  occupy  the  seat  which 
legally  had  always  belonged  to  her.  I  ask 
my  noble  friend  to  use  his  good  offices  In  this 
direction.  The  government  should  take 
every  opportunity  in  their  conversations  at 
sll  levels  with  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  wherever  they  may  meet — 
and  I  understand  they  have  many  contacts 
with  the  United  States  these  days — to  urge 
China's  claim  to  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations, 
not  only  to  remedy  a  gross  lnj\latlce  but  to 
faeiUtate  peace  In  Asia. 

(6:17  pjn.) 
Lord  BoTTamt.  My  Lords,  we  ere  all  grate- 
ful to  the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Kennet,  for  put- 
ting down  this  motion,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
especially  grateful  to  him  for  eocplalnlng  the 
situation  in  such  detail  and  from  such  great 
knowledge.  He  really  gave  vis  such  a  wealth 
of  information  about  China  that.  I  am  glad 
to  say,  it  makes  our  subsequent  speeches 
rather  shorter.  I  should  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  noble  Lord  King-Hall,  on  his 
maiden  speech.  Of  course,  we  expected  it  to 
be  like  it  was,  because  he  has  talked  to  us 
in  many  other  places,  and  many  of  tis  are 
his  friends.  But  he  is  a  great  acquisition  to 
your  Lordships'  House,  and  I  am  sure  we  all 
hope  we  shall  hear  him  many  times  again, 
with  his  expert  knowledge. 

Next,  I  should  like  to  thank  the  noble 
Baroness,  Lady  Siunmerskill,  for  introducing 
a  new  note  into  the  rather  aggressive  sub- 
ject which  we  have  in  front  <>f  us.  She  is 
quite  right,  of  course,  to  talk  about  the 
wonderful  urge  and  alms  of  the  new  China —  ' 
and  she  is  lucky  in  having  been  to  China 
more  recently  than  I  have.  I  am  sorry  that, 
although  I  have  worked  and  played  with 
Chinese  in  many  places — and  I  still  work 
with  them — I  have  not  actually  been  to 
China  since  1981.  On  that  occasion,  I  re- 
member, their  sense  of  humor  was  rather 
veil  displayed,  because  my  wife  and  I  were 
taken  along  to  the  Temple  of  Heaven  on  a 
Monday  morning.  We  got  tbere  at  about 
half-past  9,  and  the  guide  said,  "I'm  a  bit 
l»te."  We  said,  "Late  for  what?"  He  re- 
plied: "Late  for  the  Monday  morning  execu- 
Mons."  We  were  very  glad  to  be  late. 

Now  I  shall  have  to  return  to  the  more 
mundane  aspect  of  China  at  the  present 
time,  but,  always  remembering  what  the 
noble  Baroness  has  told  us  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Chlneee,  and  to  underline  that 
point,  I  should  like  to  remind  your  Lord- 
•Wps  of  a  Chlneee  proverb  which  I  picked 
up  in  Malaya  when  we  were  looking  for 
■oldlert.    It  said: 

"Tou  do  not  make  a  nail  wltfa  good  Iron; 
you  do  not  use  a  good  man  to  make  a  sol- 
dier." 

That,  I  beUeve,  Is  part  of  their  philosophy. 
«  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  Chinese 
to  serve  in  the  army  as  soldiers,  or  to  serve 
M  policemen  In  Malaya  when  w«  were  fight- 
ing there. 

My  Lords,  I  believe  that  Ohlna  suffers 
from  four  hates.  The  first  hate  la  agaliut 
we  Imperialists— admittedly  it  U  an  blstor- 
cal  hate;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
unperlallsts  occupied  the  Treaty  Ports  for 
nwre  than  100  years.  They  liad  their  own 
judicial  couru  and  they  did  what  they  liked 
w  those  Treaty  Ports;  this  hM  never  been 


forgotten.  Secondly,  she  must  bate  Japan. 
I  remember  leaving  Pelplng  In  September 
1931.  There  was  a  Japanese  soldier  stand- 
ing on  the  station  at  Pelplng.  His  sucoes- 
sors,  his  reliefs,  did  not  leave  until  1946. 
They  occupied  the  country  for  IS  years.  It 
required  a  tremendous  effort  on  tbe  part  ot 
China,  including  a  rather  unexpected  alli- 
ance with  the  Conununlsta  aiul  tbe  Kuo- 
mintang  States,  and  by  her  allies  (but  not 
inside  China)  to  defeat  the  Japanese  In 
China. 

Next,  she  hates  the  United  States  for  rea- 
sons I  will  not  go  Into;  but  It  is  a  fact. 
Lastly,  she  has  learned  quite  recently  to  hate 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  noble  lord,  Zaord 
Kennet,  was  right  when  he  said  that  we 
should  not  take  too  much  notice  of  the  Ideo- 
logical difficulties,  becatise  they  will  change. 
But  there  is  one  very  deep  ideological  differ- 
ence between  the  two  countries,  if  they  both 
aim  at  world  revolution  and  world  domina- 
tion. The  Russians  have  tried  to  put  off 
these  alms.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  when  be  was  in 
power,  said  that  the  Russians  would  ain>  to 
catch  up  with  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  In  16  years.  He  was  rather  forgetting 
that  the  United  States  Is  a  moving  target. 
The  Chinese,  on  their  way  to  world  domina- 
tion or  world  revolution,  have  not  given  up 
the  thought  of,  perhaps,  having  to  use  force 
on  the  way;  while  the  Russians  definitely 
have. 

I  picked  up  an  extract  from  an  article  in 
Pravda  only  yesterday.  It  was  disctisslng  the 
advance  to  world  domination  and  it  pointed 
cut  that  this  or  that  maneuver  was  not  ac- 
ceptable because  it  would  risk  thermonuclear 
war.  The  Chinese  do  not  agree  with  that. 
They  are  now  accusing  the  Russians  of  actu- 
ally collaborating  with  tbe  United  States  for 
a  Soviet-United  States  domination  of  the 
world.  It  la  a  most  extraordinary  change. 
Again,  if  we  look  back  at  China's  actions 
over  the  last  16  years  to  see  how  she  is  lead- 
ing up  to  her  alms,  we  find  they  have  been  a 
combination  of  subversion  (as  in  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia,  where  her  alms  have  been 
defeated  but  which  took  a  long  time)  and 
actions  due  to  her  great  sensitivity  along  her 
periphery.  I  will  not  go  right  around  the 
periphery  In  detSLll  except  to  say  that  the 
covmtrles  concerned  are  Korea,  Laos,  Burma 
(where  she  has  friends),  and  India,  where 
as  the  noble  lord.  Lord  Kennet,  said,  she  has 
been  rectifying  the  frontier  according  to  tbe 
map.  Tibet  was,  perhaps,  not  a  frontier 
rectification;  but  there  are  Ladek,  Slkklm, 
and  Butan,  and  one  can  go  on  and  on. 

But  I  think  the  moet  extraordinary  thing 
about  this  list  Is  the  gaps  in  it,  the  inactions 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Chinese,  the  holding 
back.  There  have  been  two  outstanding 
examples.  The  first  was  when  the  Chinese 
defeated  the  Indian  Army  In  either  1962  or 
1963  (I  forget  which)  and,  when  they  w»'e 
on  the  edge  of  the  tea  gardens,  they  could, 
I  believe,  have  got  down  to  Calcutta  and  oc- 
cupied It.  But  they  refrained.  They  actually 
withdrew.  The  second  example  is  Burma. 
If  you  wanted  to  accuse  China  of  aggression 
and  of  trying  to  spread  her  frontiers  outward, 
Burma  would  be  a  classic  example  of  an  easy 
place  to  have  done  so.  Burma  is  a  divided 
country  and  has  a  poor  army — I  know  a  little 
about  It,  for  I  trained  it  for  a  year — and 
could  not  have  resisted  them  for  more  than 
a  month  at  the  very  most.  If  China  had 
wanted  to  gain  a  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean, 
namely  Rangoon,  she  could  have  taken  It  any 
day.  It  was  free  to  take;  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult.  But  she  refrained.  I  find  that 
very  curious.  I  do  not  believe  it  fits  in  with 
the  general  picture  of  the  march  of  aggres- 
sion. Nor  does  it  fit  in  with  aggression  to 
tbe  south.  People  are  afraid  that  the  Chinese 
have  thoiights  of  military  aggreesion  toward 
southeast  Asia;  but  southeast  Asia  is  full,  it 
is  prosperous  emd  there  Is  no  room  for  any 
more.  But  there  Is  plenty  of  room  in  the 
other  direction  In  tbe  west. 


Lastly  tbere  Is  ths  business  ot  the  nuclear 
bombs  which  China  exploded  unexpectedly 
and  rather  more  successfully  than  was  ex- 
pected, because  we  must  remember  that  she 
has  had  no  military  assistance  and  no  nu- 
clear  assistance  for  S  years.  She  did  It  by 
herself.  I  believe  it  is  a  precautionary  move. 
So  far,  the  revolutionary  method,  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  classic  revolutionary  method,  has  been 
to  advise  countries  to  siuround  the  cities 
from  the  countryside  and  to  use  conventional 
tactics.  China  may  have  thought  that  In  IS 
years'  time  she  would  need  thermonuclear 
equipment.  I  think  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  If  she  has  built  missiles  (rather  simple 
ones  to  start  with) ,  because  airplanes  will  be 
out  of  date,  those  missiles  will  be  within 
range  of  the  Soviet  Union  before  being  within 
range  of  tbe  United  States. 

I  would  say  that,  for  tbe  various  reasons 
I  have  given,  Chlneee  foreign  policy  and  mili- 
tary policy  would  be  one  of  caution  for  the 
next  10  to  is  years.  In  fact,  I  believe  her 
alms  are:  first,  to  strengthen  her  own  inter- 
nal economy.  I  think  she  has  embarked  on 
two  or  three  S-year  plans  and  one  of  those 
plans  bad  a  terrible  setback.  She  Is  now  'yau- 
barklng  on  another  and  is  laying  special  em- 
phasis on  economy  in  the  empty  northwest. 
She  is  fully  occupied  with  that  internal  plan. 
Secondly,  she  is  engaged  in  defending  her- 
self— this  is  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view — 
by  establishing  a  series  of  friendly  vassail 
countries  around  her  periphery.  We  might 
call  thMn  vassals — she  would  call  them 
friendly  states — but  by  friendly  vassal  states 
I  mean  states  which  will  have  a  Communist 
Ideology  and  a  goverrmient. 

Moreover,  while  carrying  out  her  Internal 
and  external  policies  with  no  military  ag- 
gression of  any  kind,  and  fighting  her  wars 
by  proxy,  which  has  been  very  cheap  and 
effective  so  far,  she  will  at  all  costs  avoid 
direct  confrontation  with  the  United  States, 
because  she  simply  dare  not  do  that.  At 
the  present  time  she  could  tise  only  con- 
ventional equipment.  It  would  be  the 
"human  waves"  tactics,  which  were  suitable 
in  Korea  but  are  not  suitable  in  other  parts 
of  the  world — and  certainly  not  so  against 
the  United  States  directly.  The  "human 
waves"  tactic  is  getting  out  of  date.  China 
will  have  to  wait  for  many  years  before  she 
can  get  level  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States. 

My  Lords,  what  should  otir  policy  be  In 
reply  to  this  cautionsLry  Chinese  policy?  I 
suggest  the  first  thing  is  to  keep  open  our 
communications  and  be  able  to  talk,  trade, 
and  deal  with  tbe  Chinese  and  to  live  with 
them.  We  have  learned  to  live  with  tbe 
Soviet  Union  and  our  relationship  now,  If 
perhaps  a  little  stiff,  are  at  least  quite  ef- 
fective, and  second,  while  doing  that,  to 
adopt  the  successful  policy  which  we  adopted 
with  NATO  in  Euroi>e — that  Is  to  say,  to  show 
a  firm  front.  We  have  been  greatly  helped 
In  Europe  over  the  last  IS  years  by  two 
things:  The  colossal  atomic  superiority  of 
the  United  States  and  by  an  Iron  Curtain 
having  a  clearly  demarcated  line,  across 
which  an  angry  shot  has  not  yet  been  fired. 

We  have  atomic  superiority  in  Asia  and 
tbere  is  no  threat  against  us.  If  we  also  had 
a  clear  line,  that  would  help,  and  It  Is  being 
set  up  now  by  the  su:tlon  of  the  varlotis 
States  which  have  been  mentioned.  So  I 
believe  that  our  policy  In  the  East  Is  right 
at  the  present  time.  We  must  be  friendly 
but  we  mvist  be  firm.  In  case  any  noble 
Lords  think  that  we  can  abdicate  and  leave 
it  to  those  countervailing  forces  which  have 
been  talked  about  a  great  deal  recently,  let 
me  remind  Tour  Lordshlpe  that  these  forces 
do  not  exist.  Tbe  countervailing  forces  to 
China,  If  we  regard  her  as  a  military  power 
in  Asia,  are  only  two.  One  Is  Japan,  which, 
by  treaty,  does  not  yet  have  any  forces,  and 
the  other  is  India,  which  is  more  than  fully 
occupied  and  In  any  case  cannot  afford  it 
because  she  la  In  difficult  financial  straits. 
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iBdlA  liM  no  aqMrtabl*  military  pomr  at 
Om  piwiit  ttma.  So  Um  many  vmJc  imw 
oountrlM.  about  which  I  bav*  apokan  btfora 
In  Toor  Lordahtpa'  Houae,  aOll  baTO  to  be 
defended  by  tha  Unltad  Stotea.  Britain.  Aua- 
tralU.  and  Mvw  Zealand. 

One  laat  vard.  It  U  common  practice  to 
talk  about  power  racuuma — I  have  been 
^fiMng  about  tbem  for  a  good  many  yeara — 
but  I  would  remind  your  Lordahlpa  that  they 
are  vary  real.  If  we  create  a  power  racuxmi 
by  leaving,  aomebody  else  atepe  in.  We  had 
an  example  of  this  on  teleTlalon  only  laat 
night,  when  we  aaw  Kr.  I>e  Kuan  Yew,  tbe 
Prima  lOnlater  of  Singapore,  with  whom  I 
nad  a  talk  at  one  time  on  thla  very  aubject. 
He  aald  that  If  the  BrltUh  left  Singapore  be 
would  baTe  to  go  down  to  tbe  quayalde  and 
bow  and  surrender  to  the  Indonealana.  He 
added,  "I  have  attended  one  surrender  in  my 
life,  to  the  Japanese — one  Is  enoocb."  But 
what  he  said  is  an  example  of  what  would 
hai>pen  If  ever  we  came  to  create  a  power 
vacuum  by  abdicating  our  power  in  the  Eaat. 

(5:33  pm.) 

Tha  Eaxi.  or  Sxuuxx.  Ify  Lorda,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  noble  Liord,  Lord 
Xing-Hall,  on  his  maiden  speech.  It  la  a  pity 
that  he  is  not  more  extensively  employed  in 
refcreelng  and  deciding  the  troubles  of  other 
eoxmtrlea.  If  be  were  called  In  in  all  caaea 
he  would  be  pretty  fully  occupied. 

The  question  of  China  la  a  watershed  on 
which  people  come  down  violently,  on  one 
aide  or  tbe  other.  I  think  tbat  It  is  worth 
remembering  the  position  in  which  China 
finds  herself.  She  haa  been  through  160 
years  of  decline  in  her  ancient  civilization, 
to  which  she  attaches  tremendous  Impor- 
tance, and  haa  now  established  what  I  be- 
lieve can  be  called  a  new  dynasty.  The  noble 
baronees.  Lady  Summerskill.  explained  some 
of  tbe  developments  which  the  dynasty  la 
taking.  One  hears  many  diflerent  stories, 
some  good  and  some  bad,  and  thou^  many 
good  things  are  being  done,  I  think  tbat  we 
can  only  regard  China  aa  a  formidable 
enigma.  The  noble  Lord,  Lord  Kennet,  said 
that  China  was  not  alarming.  I  think  that 
he  put  it  In  terma  far  too  favorable  at  the 
preaent  time.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
alee  and  the  population  of  China — twice  that 
of  the  whole  of  tbe  African  Continent — and 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  united  coimtry  under 
probably  the  ablest  body  of  people  In  the 
world,  to  see  that  China  la  undoubtedly 
formidable. 

I  should  like  to  tell  Tour  Lordahips  why 
I  think  China  Is  an  enigma.  In  China  there 
are  two  great  strengths— communiam,  on  the 
one  band,  and  the  Chinese  character  and 
history,  on  the  other.  No  one  knows  which 
U  going  to  predominate  In  the  end.  We  see 
guerrilla  warfare  and  Incitement  to  revolt 
taking  place  In  many  parts  of  the  world; 
a  refuaal  to  accept  peaceful  coexistence;  a  be- 
lief in  world  communiam,  and  tbe  desire  to 
lead  It.  Conversely,  there  la  an  equally 
strong  belief  In  the  Importance  of  the  Chl- 
neae  nation.  There  la  no  Chlneee  In  south- 
east Asia  who  la  not  delighted  that  China 
la  Important.  They  have  a  great  sense  of 
nationalism.  Thla  is  aeen  in  the  question  of 
boundarlea.  They  talk  of  their  traditional 
boundarlea  and  go  back  to  the  empire  of 
Tang,  which  was  somewhat  contemporary 
with  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table. 
This  claim  of  traditional  bo\indsLrles  Is  very 
convenient  becauae  there  have  been  a  great 
many  changes  In  the  Chinese  frontier.  For 
example.  If  we  take  the  empire  of  Genghis 
Khan,  It  stretched  aa  far  aa  Turkey. 

On  tbe  question  of  Tibet,  the  noble  lord. 
Lord  Kennet,  came  down  strongly  on  the 
Chinese  side.  I  doubt  whether  Tibet  was 
part  of  China  in  the  time  of  the  Tang  em- 
pire. I  understand  that  It  became  Chinese 
only  In  the  Chlng  dynasty,  in  the  early  18tb 
century.  I  would  say  to  the  noble  baroneaa. 
Lady  Summeraklll.  that  the  Cbmeee  did  not 


diow  tiMBoaelvva  to  be  a  pMtfle  people  In  tha 
way  they  band  tort  Tibet,  and,  aa  Tour  Lord- 
ahipa  know,  they  were  condemned  by  the 
Unltad  Natlona  for  thalr  complete  diaregard 
ot  human  rlchta  in  Tibet.  We  have  to  reo- 
ognlce  that  U  the  Chlneee  think  tbey  have 
a  right,  there  la  no  limit  to  what  they  may 
do,  and  It  la  unlikely  that  tbey  will  argue 
about  what  their  right  is. 

Another  tendency  of  tbe  Chlneee,  to  which 
my  noble  friend  Lord  Dundee  referred,  la 
racialism.  There  la  absolutely  nothing 
mulUraclalist  about  the  Chlneee.  They 
have  a  tremendoua  contempt  for  all  other 
natlona.  Not  only  tbat,  but  all  Chinese  out- 
atde  tbe  country  have  an  inunense  regard 
for  llother  China;  and  Mother  China,  In 
turn,  expects  aomc  recognition  from  tbe 
overaeaa  China  that  they  belong  In  aome  way 
to  the  Chinese  race. 

Lord  CHoaLCT.  My  Lords,  la  the  noble  earl 
not  aware  of  the  number  of  Indigenous  racial 
elements  in  China,  who  number  several  mll- 
llona — ^people  who  are  not  In  fact  Chlneee — 
and  that  their  method  of  dealing  with  these 
aeparate  national  I  Uea  haa  been  extraordi- 
narily succeaaful? 

The  BaaL  or  Sxi.KniK.  My  Lords,  I  think 
tbat  the  number  percentagewise  Is  not  very 
great — a  million  among  700  million  Is  not 
very  much.  Frankly,  I  think  it  very  unlikely 
that  tbe  minority  racea  are  ever  regarded  as 
on  the  bame  footing  as  the  people  of  Clilnese 
race. 

What  worrlea  me  particularly  la  the  at- 
titude of  China  to  the  outside  world,  the 
ruthless  resolution  with  which  they  seek  to 
Impose  their  views  on  countries  overseas. 
We  have  had  some  examples  given  today  of 
their  relative  failures.  The  Algiers  confer- 
ence was  certainly  not  a  success.  There  waa 
their  threat  on  the  Indian  frontier,  from 
which  tbey  withdrew.  There  was  the  mis- 
placed coup  in  Indonesia,  which  certainly 
was  a  resounding  defeat;  and  there  were  their 
dlfflcultles  with  Castro  in  Cuba.  And  in 
Africa  they  have  probably  been  turned  out 
of  as  many  countries  as  we  have  which,  of 
course.  Is  saying  quite  a  lot.  M.  Bourgxilba, 
of  Tunis,  said  recently: 

"Madmen  wage  wars,  and  I  fear  that  the 
Chinese  fall  Into  thla  category." 

So  there  haa  been  a  pretty  violent  reac- 
tion from  Africa. 

Tbat  la  not  everything.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Walston,  If  he  will 
tell  us  what  Is  happening  In  Zanzibar.  Very 
few  people  know  what  Is  happening  there. 
Some  people  say  tbat  there  Is  a  Chinese 
camp  at  one  end,  and  a  Russian  camp  at  tbe 
other.  Is  Dar-es-Salaam  In  danger?  What 
Is  happening  in  Kenya?  Is  Mr.  Odlnga  being 
paid  a  large  8\im  of  money,  running  into 
perhaps  six  figures,  by  the  Chinese?  Has  the 
noble  Lord  any  Information  on  this  subject, 
or  not?  What  is  quite  clear  is  that  they  are 
seeking  to  gain  a  foothold.  If  tbey  can.  It  la 
these  policies  which  we  find  particularly  ob- 
jectionable and  to  which  we  take  exception. 
The  noble  Lord,  Lord  Kennet,  said  that 
countries  were  "ganging  up"  against  China. 
I  look  at  It  rather  the  other  way.  I  think 
tbat  China  baa  tbe  moat  astonishing  self- 
assurance.  Not  only  do  the  Chinese  Insult 
the  Americans,  but  they  carry  on  a  dialectical 
warfare,  I  am  told  in  the  most  superb  lan- 
guage, against  the  Russians.  They  attack 
the  Indians,  and  their  relations  with  the 
Japanese  are  pretty  poor,  although,  as  has 
been  said,  the  Japanece  are  making  better 
approaches  to  China.  Those  countries  would 
not  normally  "gang  up"  together,  except  In 
their  attitude  toward  China.  Tbey  have 
no  common  Interests  whatever.  I  would 
rather  put  It  the  other  way.  I  wonder  how 
frightened  the  Chlneee  are.  Are  they  really 
frightened  of  the  Americans?  If  you  are 
frightened  of  the  Americans,  are  you  going 
to  Insult  tbe  other  nuclear  power  In  tbe 
way  the  Chinese  are  doing?  I  find  It  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  accept  this. 


When  I  come  to  the  future  policy  of  Ohiaa. 
I  find  myaelf  very  oloae  to  tha  noble  10111 
Lord  Bourne.    Mao  I^e-tung  haa  put  it  in 

thU  way:  " 

"Strategically  deeplse:  tactically  reapeet" 
That  Is  probably  not  a  bad  basis  on  whl«h 
to  proceed.  Of  coxirse  tbey  do  not  tell  their 
people  very  much  about  atomic  power.  Ai 
the  noble  earl.  Lord  Dundee,  said,  they  pre. 
tend,  that  they  are  not  very  frightened  of 
it.  but  I  do  not  think  their  leaders  are  undw 
tbe  allghteat  lllualon  about  what  atomic 
power  amounta  to.  I  think  one  Is  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  China  la  fairly  confident 
that  nobody  la  going  to  attack  her;  and  i 
think  she  Is  probably  right.  I  believe  that 
her  position  waa  well  atated  by  Sir  Bot)crt 
Scott  in  a  recent  Isaue  of  the  Institute  ot 
Strategic  Studiea.    He  aald: 

"I  do  not  myself  believe  that  Communist 
China  la  expansionist  In  the  aenae  of  coo- 
ventlonal  military  aggression.  It  is  not  ttr- 
rttorlal  gain  she  seeks,  but  a  ring  of  Com- 
munist buffer  states:  vassals  of  China,  not 
of  Russia." 

Tbat.  I  think,  may  be  true.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  can  take  the  slightest  consolation 
from  It.  because  thla  would  give  China  com- 
plete dominance  over  very  nearly  half  the 
world.  Her  boundarlea  can  be  adjusted 
almost  entirely  aa  ahe  likes.  She  would 
thereby  gain  what  ahe  thinks  she  wtati; 
Qrst.  world  revolution  of  conununlsm;  ind 
aecond,  that  that  revolution  should  ba 
dominated  from  Peiplng  rather  than  from 
Moscow. 

In  those  circumstances.  It  la  extremely 
dlfflcult  to  aay  what  our  future  policy  should 
be.  It  would  be  foolish,  of  course,  to  thro* 
over  America  and  make  friends  with  China. 
I  am  also  certain  that  It  is  futile,  at  the 
noble  lord.  Lord  Bourne,  said,  to  show  any 
sign  of  weakness.  I  am  quite  sure  that  not 
only  do  the  Chinese  respect  strength,  but 
all  the  countries  in  the  neighborhood  do 
not  want  to  be  made  pawns;  and  imless  they 
feel  there  la  someone  in  the  area  with 
strength,  to  use  words  that  I  have  often 
heard,  they  will  not  have  the  will  to  resist 
Naturally,  It  la  a  good  thing  to  continue 
every  form  of  contact,  whether  It  be  with 
trade  fairs,  through  commerce,  or  In  any 
other  way.  I  personally  should  like  to  think 
tliat  more  people  were  learning  Chinese.  Af- 
ter all,  nearly  a  quarter  of  tbe  world  speak 
Chinese.  From  my  exp>erlence  at  Slnga{wn, 
I  would  say  that  you  can  live  In  one  of  two 
worlds,  according  to  whether  you  speak  Kng- 
llah  and  Mandarin.  The  range  of  contact 
la  entirely  different,  and  very  few  people 
can  atep  over  that  line.  The  other  thing 
tbat  I  ahould  like  to  know  la  how  the  Chi- 
nese teach  history  In  their  own  country.  I 
read  many  histories  in  English,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  translation  of  bow  the  Chinese 
teach  in  their  own  schools. 

The  difficulty  is:  what  advice  do  we  tender 
to  tbe  United  States  of  America?  It  U  true, 
although  I  think  regrettable,  tbat  anyone 
who  has  a  "soft"  Clilna  policy  stands  very 
little  chance  of  public  election— at  least,  that 
U  what  I  am  told.  ThU  la  a  pity,  becauae  I 
believe  that  the  Americans  basically  do  not 
distinguish  sufficiently  between  the  Com- 
munist element  and  what  I  call  the  Chinese 
element.  My  own  view  la  that  in  due  couite 
the  Chinese  element  will  win,  though  thli 
may  not  be  for  an  exceedingly  long  time. 
I  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  Lord  Bourne,  In 
thinking  that  there  la  not  much  change;  and 
I  do  not  think  tbat  there  wUl  be  much 
change.  What  I  am  sure  of  U  that  anything 
approaching  appeasement  will  be  the  great- 
est possible  mistake.  I  feel  that  tbe  present 
situation  must  be  looked  on  as  something 
tbat  la  going  to  continue  for  quite  a  long 
time.  But.  above  all,  let  ua  try  to  under- 
atand  a  lot  more  about  thla  important  and 
fascinating  country. 
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Lord  Caccia.  My  Lorda,  I  ahould  like  to  join 
wltb  othera  In  expreaaing  apprteiatlon  to  the 
noble  lord.  Lord  Kennet,  for  baring  Initiated 
this  debate.  I  think  It  la  qutte  remarkable 
that  anyone  who  himaelf  aayt  that  be  haa 
not  been  to  China  sboxild  have  mastered  so 
many  of  the  facta  and  details  of  Its  history 
tnd  Its  relationship  with  Its  neighbors.  Now 
that  It  la  comparatively  dlfflciilt  for  foreign- 
ers to  live  In  China  and  become  experta  on 
that  great  country.  It  la  all  the  more  necea- 
isry.  I  submit,  that  there  should  be  tboae 
among  ua  who  give  time  to  study  tbat  coun- 
try from  tbe  outside,  which  Is  much  more 
dlfflcult,  and  follow  in  the  great  tradition  of 
experts  from  here  like  Sir  Eric  Telchman,  Sir 
John  Jordan,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  and  many  oth- 
ers, who  over  decades  have  been  tbe  best  in- 
formed people  about  the  celestial  kingdom. 
Having  aald  that,  may  I  go  on  to  follow 
the  noble  lord.  Lord  Kermet,  in  a  slightly 
different  way.  He  took  Your  Lordablpa 
around  the  periphery  of  China  aa  It  la,  and 
in  a  geographical  description  ahowed  aome 
of  the  problema  that  exist.  I  should  like 
to  take  Your  Lordships  back  Into  history  and 
give  some  reflections  about  China  Itaelf,  Ita 
policy,  and  our  attitude  towaati  that  coun- 
try. Here  I  muat  declare  a  minor  intereat.  in 
that  I  perhapa  juat  qualify,  but  only  jtiat,  aa 
an  old  China  band :  I  served  in  Peiplng  in  our 
legation  there  in  the  early  thirties,  and  I 
revisited  the  country  In  1961  on  my  way  back 
from  Washington. 

To  take  the  earlier  period,  I  arrived  in 
(3iina  at  the  time  when  Proiressor  Tawney 
bad  written  a  book  entitled,  "Land  and 
Labour  m  Chma,  1931,"  in  which  he  described 
what  the  position  was  at  that  moment  in 
masterly,  definitive,  and  sympathetic  terms. 
He  pointed  out — which  waa  an  obvious 
truism — that  China  had  missed  the  revolu- 
tion In  Industrial  and  agricultural  method 
which  had  affected  the  Weatean  World.  To 
take  agrlcultiu'e  first,  and  to  give  some  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  China  In  thoee  early 
thirties,  which  waa  a  time,  o|  course,  when 
the  present  Government  waa  growing  up, 
these  were  tbe  conditlona  tbey  knew;  these 
were  the  things  they  were  determined  to 
change. 

In  land  tenure,  although  China  bad  no 
landed  aristocracy,  the  average  landholding 
wta  3.S  acres.  The  rents  in  aome  Provincea 
■mounted  to  50  percent  of  produce.  A  good 
Tillage  moneylender,  regarded  aa  a  bleaalng 
In  his  village,  took  26  percent.  In  conununl- 
eatlons  In  large  areas  of  China,  away  from  tbe 
treaty  ports,  no  merchandise  could  be  sold 
profitably  over  a  distance  of  60  miles,  be- 
cause tbe  mere  coat  of  transfport  on  men's 
backs  over  a  greater  distance  meant  that 
there  could  be  no  profit. 

In  a  sentence,  although  tbe  Chinese 
peasants'  methods  were  the  flnest  of  their 
type,  the  type  Itself  had  missed  the  stimulus 
which  progress  of  agricultural  science  bad 
made  possible  In  the  West. 

In  Industry,  the  story  waa  much  the  same, 
■ndowed  wltb  valuable  raw  materials  and 
high  traditions  of  skill,  China  long  pKjeaeaaed 
important  manufacturing  Industries.  Until 
the  rise  of  Western  machine  production  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  18th  century,  that 
technique  waa  Identical  In  character  with 
the  West's,  and  quality  was  not  Infrequently 
wperlor — for  Instance,  in  silk  and  porcelain. 
There  is,  aa  Your  Lordships  know,  the  oft- 
quoted  reply  in  1793  of  the  Chlneee  of  the 
day  to  the  British  proposal  ftar  cloeer  trade 
relations : 

"Our  Celestial  Empire  poeseases  all  things 
In  prolific  abundance  and  lacks  no  product 
within  Its  borders.  There  la  therefore  no 
need  to  Import  the  manufacturea  of  outalde 
barbarlana." 

At  that  time  there  waa  store  economic 
Justification  for  this  eUtement  than  the 
West  haa  alnce  recognized. 


From  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  while 
the  West  waa  "taking  off"  In  agticiUture  and 
induatry.  China  continued  her  traditional 
waya  and  politically  went  through  one  of 
those  troughs  which  are  common  in  her  his- 
tory. The  great  Ch'lng  Dynasty  was  in 
decline,  and  when  I  was  there  In  1930  there 
waa  no  effective  central  government.  Of 
course,  It  Is  now  fashionable  to  run  down  tbe 
Kuomlntang  and  the  efforts  they  made  from 
Nanking.  But  their  difficulties  were  enor- 
mous. It  was  not  only  tbe  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  country,  which  I  have  aougbt  to 
outline  very  briefly;  it  waa  also  that  there 
were  competing  war  lords  In  other  parte  of 
China.  In  addition,  there  had  already  been 
Japan's  aggression  In  Manchuria,  carried  on 
Into  Jehol,  and  later  to  be  further  developed 
Into  tbe  so-called  China  Incident. 

None  of  this  Is  new  to  Your  Lordships,  and 
why  shoiild  I  go  over  well-worn  ground?  The 
past  haa  gone,  and  with  the  advent  of  tbe 
present  Communist  government  things  have 
radically  changed.  There  are  two  reasons. 
First,  It  Is  against  this  background  that  the 
West  should,  I  think,  reconsider  its  attitude 
toward  China  and,  secondly,  all  this  affecta 
the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  themselves  to- 
ward their  own  problema  and  toward  the 
West.  I  take  first  the  West's  attitude  to- 
ward China. 

The  way  in  which  we  were  won't  to  regard 
China  between  1800  and  1950  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  totally  out  of  touch  with  what 
should  be  regarded  as  a  more  normal  reality, 
once  China  achieved  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment. She  la  a  nattirally  great  power, 
with  enormous  economic  potential,  not  only 
in  the  niimbers  of  her  people,  but  also  in 
resources  and  skill  and  In  their  extraordinary 
vitality  where  they  can  compete  with  local 
populations,  other  populations,  from  the 
north  of  Manchuria  to  the  tropica,  and  com- 
pete invariably  with  succesa. 

If  that  la  ao,  what  of  the  other  aide  of  the 
medal,  tbe  attitude  of  China  to  her  own 
problems  and  to  tbe  West?  When  I  came 
back  from  Washington,  I  stopped  in  Peiplng 
and  saw  the  present  foreign  secretary.  I 
think  It  no  abuse  of  diplomatic  courtesy  for 
me  to  say  now  that  the  first  thing  which  be 
stressed,  and  which  other  Chinese  In  author- 
ity stressed  when  I  was  there,  was  tbat  the 
matter  of  paramount  Importance  for  China 
must  be  to  grapple  with  her  own  enormous 
problems.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  gave 
some  of  thoee  flgurea  about  the  problema 
tbey  faced  in  agriculture  and  in  Industry, 
lliey  were  then  the  first  to  say  that  they 
made  mlstakea.  Of  course,  like  any  other 
government,  they  were  capable  of  making 
mistakes,  and  we  would  add  tbat  they  were 
hagridden  by  extreme  doctrlnea.  But,  tbey 
said:  "If  we  make  mistakes,  do  not  believe 
that  we  cannot  put  tbem  right."  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  conclude  that 
their  doctrines  will  always  make  it  Impoaslble 
for  them  to  make  great  progress  In  tbe  or- 
ganization of  their  population  and  resources. 

If  that  Is  their  attitude  to  tbelr  own  Inter- 
nal problems,  what  of  their  attitude  to  the 
West?  As  ixH»  been  pointed  out  by  many 
other  noble  lorda  who  have  apoken,  tbe 
Chinese  have  no  aenae  of  inferiority  toward 
tbe  West — quite  the  contrary.  And,  Indeed, 
why  should  they?  From  tbelr  point  of  view 
they  would  say  that  they  have  been  a  civilized 
power  at  times  when  moet  of  the  ancestors  of 
some  of  the  Western  powers,  who  had  p\iahed 
them  around  for  the  last  160  years,  had  been 
painted  blue.  It  waa  not  only  in  1793  that 
they  took  their  attitude  which  I  have  de- 
scribed to  foreign  trade.  Even  in  1839  Lin 
Tse-tau  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria: 

"Tbe  things  that  must  be  bad  by  foreign 
countries  are  Innumerable.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  articlea  coming  from  tbe  outaide  to 
China  can  only  be  uaed  aa  toya.  We  can 
take  tbem  or  get  along  without  them.  Since 
we  can  get  along  without  than,  what  dlffl- 


c\aty  would  there  be  If  we  dosed  the  frtmtler 
and  atopped  the  trade?" 

That  la  far  from  the  aplrlt  of  the  preeent 
age  or  the  preaent  regime,  except  in  one 
thing,  and  tbat  la  that  the  innate  aenae 
of  greatneea  aurvlvea  in  every  Chlneee, 
whether  in  China  or  in  the  overseas  Chlneee, 
and  wltb  It,  alaa,  tbe  aenae  of  grievance — 
the  aenae  tbat  "we  vruz  robbed." 

The  practical  application  may  be  lllua- 
trated  in  that  many  commentatora  write  aa 
If  it  were  an  odd  thing  that  the  Chlneee 
ahould  wlah  to  apread  tbelr  Infiuence  to  other 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  If 
you  reflect  on  this  from  a  Chlneee  point  of 
view,  you  would  say:  But  what  prescriptive 
right  have  the  palefaces  to  think  that  these 
contlnenta  and  these  other  ar'eaa  should  be 
exclusively  theirs  to  Influence?  Therefore, 
quite  apart  from  their  doctrinal  urge  to 
make  tbelr  form  of  oOnununism  succeaaful 
in  other  areaa,  I  think  there  is  alao  the  aenae 
of  pride  of  race,  pride  of  ciUture,  and  tbat 
they  have  every  much  right  aa  the  next  one. 
They  have  not  been  very  successful  but  all 
I  am  saying  Is  that  I  do  not  think  anyone 
should  be  surprised  that  they  should  try. 

Nor  do  I  aay,  of  courae,  that  any  of  thla 
la  convement.  It  la  qtiite  the  contrary,  in 
many  caaea,  but  it  la  one  of  tbe  liux>nven- 
lencea  of  international  affairs  with  which  we 
have  to  try  to  live.  Now  how  to  do  that? 
Here  It  la  fair  to  recognize  aome  particular 
dlfflcultlee.  The  first  of  the  particular  diffi- 
culties, which  has  been  mentioned  by  tbe 
noble  earl.  Lord  Selkirk,  and  the  noble  lord. 
Lord  Bourne,  Is  that  they  have  apparently 
outstanding  territorial  claims;  that  is  to  say, 
there  are  areaa  In  their  neighborhood  where 
at  one  time  or  another  In  history  Chinese 
suzerainty  has  been  accepted,  and  what  la 
not  at  all  clear  yet  la  which  of  these  claims 
they  wish  to  press,  and  when,  and  how;  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  permanently  in  the 
discard. 

Thla  la  a  real  difficulty.  It  la  compoimded, 
of  courae,  by  two  other  factors;  their  ex- 
treme doctrinal  version  of  communism  and 
the  extraordinarily  violent  language  which 
tbey  use.  Tbe  noble  lord.  Lord  Kennet, 
said  that  it  was  almost  hysterical,  and  be  haa 
atudied  It  more  cloeely.  I  dare  aay,  than  any 
of  your  Lordships  here  present.  They  talk 
quite  openly  about  "war  being  a  great 
school."  Theae  are  factora  which  I  would 
have  thought  any  responaible  government 
haa  to  take  Into  accoimt. 

It  may  be  that  the  present  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment haa  no  intention  of  exercising  any 
of  its  claims  by  the  use  of  force,  but  thla 
la  an  opinion,  and  I  ahould  have  thought 
that  any  govenunent.  auch  aa  our  own  or 
tbe  United  Btatea  Oovertmient  or  Indian 
Government,  muat  take  precautions  against 
tbe  poeaiblllty  tbat  they  may  wlah  to  uae 
force.  I  aay  that  even  recognizing,  of  courae. 
that  tbelr  words  need  not  be  taken  literally. 

The  Chinese  have  a  phrase  for  thla,  aa 
they  have  for  many  other  situations  in  life. 
Tbey  are  usually  expressed  in  short  lapidary 
phrases,  and  thla  la  one  of  four  charactera. 
The  four  charactera  are  "Yo  Ming  Wu  Shlh," 
which  translated  in  a  rather  free  way,  would 
be  "What  I  say  sounds  fine,  but  It  need  not 
be  taken  too  seriously."  Maybe,  but  If  you 
are  a  government  faced  wltb  the  language, 
faced  with  these  rather  uncertain  clalma, 
faced  with  the  fact  of  the  form  of  commu- 
nism which  tbey  profess  then  I  do  not  think 
it  la  aurprialng  tbat  precautions  ahould  be 
taken.  And  I  do  not  think  It  at  aU  Ul 
fotinded,  aa  the  noble  lord,  I<ord  Bourne 
auggeated,  that  there  ahould,  aa  aocm  aa 
poaaible,  be  achieved  aome  line,  which  tbe 
Chlneee  themselves  freely  accept. 

Having  said  this  may  I  conf eaa  that  I.  for 
one.  have  no  new  apeclflca  to  offer.  With 
reapeet,  I  believe  tbat  the  courae  followed  by 
Her  Majesty's  government  has  been  one  of 
understanding,  of  reality,  and  correct.    First, 
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tlM  Uxtltad  MaUoq*.  I  would  entirely  «cr«e 
with  what  lo  many  ■potent  have  already 
•aid:  tbat  tt  would  be  a  great  adTantag*  to 
tbe  West  U  China  oould  become  a  member  ct 
the  United  Nation*.  The  Americana  aay — 
and  I  think  thi«  put*  their  caae  more  fairly — 
It  la  not  that  they  do  not  recognise  China. 
They  claim  tbat  they  have  almost  more  to 
do  with  the  Chlneae  than  any  other  govern- 
ment. They  aay  that  their  repreeentatlve  In 
Warsaw  meets  regularly  with  the  Chlneae 
representative  accredited  for  tbat  purpose. 
But  what  I  think  yotir  Lordshipa  have  in 
mind  Is  tbat  what  la  wanted  la  to  get  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Chinese  Oovemment  to 
New  Tork,  to  have  them  exposed  to  the  whole 
preasnre  at  world  opinion,  to  meet  other 
people  and  to  get  about:  and  that  cannot  be 
aeblerad  (and  a«  a  diplomat  I  say  this  re- 
gretfully) between  one  diplomat  and  an- 
ottisr  In  Warsaw.  In  that  I  think  there 
would  be  very  little  quarrel  here.  But  I 
think  It  la  also  fair  to  recognize  that  there 
might  atlll  be  dUBoultlaa.  partly  over  For- 
moea.  and  now  apparently  because  of  a 
Chinese  claim  that  the  United  Nations  reso- 
lution condemning  China  for  aggression  in 
Korea  should  be  withdrawn. 

In  reoognlalng  these  poaaible  rooks,  I  think 
tt  U  weU  to  say  that  if  they  are  the  onea  on 
which  the  entry  of  China  into  the  United 
Matlooa  fotmders,  this  will  be  because  of 
Ohlna't  choice  and  not  because  we  have 
obatrueted.  It  would  not  be  our  doing,  un- 
less "obstruction"  la  taken  to  mean  failure 
to  glTa  la  to  ev«ry  demand  of  the  other  side, 
no  matter  whether  Justified  or  unjustified. 
However,  I  hope  that  this  may  be  a  matter 
which  can  be  resolved. 

Th»  counterpart  to  this  wlah  to  bring 
China  more  cloeely  Into  the  comity  of  na- 
tiona  must  be  an  attempt,  also  through  dls- 
cuMlooa,  to  show  that  claims  In  areas  of 
uncertainty  can  only  be  resisted,  and  will  be 
resisted,  by  force.  They  must  recognize  that 
there  la  a  line  to  be  drawn  and  that  there 
are  things  which  they  cannot  afford  to  do, 
and  I  think  that  can  become  evident  only  If 
there  la  a  general  Interchange.  Once  again 
may  I  say  that  I  think  Her  Hajeaty'a  gov- 
ernment have  done  everything  they  can  to 
bring  China  Into  discussions  about  such  sub- 
jects as  Vietnam  and  disarmament — for  with- 
out a  Chinese  acquleaeence  in  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  It  la  not  evident  what  Its 
value  might  be. 

Then  trade.  The  Chlneae  attitude  to 
trade  has  changed,  and  I  believe  that  noth- 
ing but  good  can  come  of  the  efforts  made 
by  suoceeslve  governments  to  increase  trade 
with  China.  It  la  a  matter  of  record  tbat  it 
was  on  our  Initiative  that  the  more  exclu- 
sive China  List  was  equated  to  the  General 
list  for  strategic  Imports  Into  Communist 
oountrles.  If  that  list  can  be  at  any  time 
furtlier  reduced  to  those  items  which  are 
of  oontlnulng  and  direct  millt^iry  Impor- 
tance, then  I  hope  that  tbat  will  happen. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  efforts  we  have 
made  on  the  cultural  front,  and  I  hope  the 
government  will  do  what  they  can  to  further 
these  efforts.  I  think  the  Royal  Society  has 
made  luoceaaful  attempts  to  see  that  these 
methods  of  communication  between  our 
eountrles  r«nain  open,  which  Is  aU  to  the 
(ood. 

8o  may  I  say  again,  in  stnnmlng  up,  that 
the  attitude  of  Her  Uajesty's  government 
has  been  realistic  in  the  setting  at  the  be- 
ginning I  tried  to  sketch  In  historic  terms. 
Simply  stated.  It  Is  to  develop  a  policy  of 
"live  and  let  live."  As  other  speakers  have 
•aid,  I  do  not  think  this  win  be  easy.  Re- 
sentments of  150  years  will  not  go  quickly. 
The  Chlneee  Oovemment,  at  the  preeent 
constituted,  grew  up  under  the  impact,  as 
they  felt  it  to  be,  of  unequal  treaties.  But 
with  persistence,  and  so  long  as  It  Is  clear 
that  there  are  certain  things  which  It  would 
be  dangerous  for  them  to  press  by  force,  and 
ao  long  as  we  are  ready  to  discuss  these  mat- 


ters and  try  to  promote  discussion  wherever 
possible.  I  ahouid  hope  that,  if  not  in  our 
UfetisM,  at  one  time  or  another,  it  will  be 
poaaible  to  develop  with  success  this  policy 
at  "living  and  letting  live." 

(«:09pjaa.) 

Lord  AiLWTN.  My  Lords,  may  I  start  by 
warmly  congratulating  my  noble  friend  Lord 
Klng-Hall  on  his  excellent  maiden  speech? 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  In  the  Navy, 
but  whUe  he  was  there  his  name  wais  as  well 
known  In  the  Navy  as  it  has  been  since  in 
all  kinds  of  public  work  that  he  has  carried 
out.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  him  here, 
and  we  hope  that  we  shall  hear  from  him  on 
many  occasions. 

The  terms  of  the  motion  appear  to  let  me 
in  for  a  brief  Intervention,  although  I  make 
no  claim  whatever  to  have  any  special  knowl- 
edge of  Mao  Tse-tting's  China;  nor  do  I  feel 
that  I  have  any  right  to  discuss  the  general 
strategic  situation  which  has  been  so  well 
gone  through  today  by  many  experts.  The 
China  that  I  knew  belonged  to  the  end  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  and  It  happened  that  I 
found  myself  at  Hankow,  600  miles  up  the 
Tangtse  from  Shanghai,  when  the  first  shots 
of  the  rebellion  in  October  1911  were  fired; 
and  I  was  landed  from  my  small  ship  with 
a  small  posse  of  sailors  In  order  to  help  de- 
fend the  British  concession.  There  followed, 
as  we  all  know,  the  China  of  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
the  China  of  Yuan  h'sl  Kal,  the  China  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  To  me  It  la  difficult  and 
horrible  to  think  of  China  today  under  Com- 
munist rule — those  happy,  entiling,  gentle, 
courteous  faces,  contentedly  working  their 
water  buffaloes  in  the  paddy  fields,  brought 
up  on  love  of  the  family,  on  antMstor  wor- 
ship, uncomplalniztg  in  the  face  very  often 
of  extreme  poverty,  facing  famine  and  floods 
and  other  disasters  with  their  usual  courage 
and  stoicism. 

Then  In  1037  came  the  Japanese  onslaught, 
and  for  4  years  they  fought  alone  under  their 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  that  great 
patriot  who  through  countless  vicissitudes 
kept  the  flag  flying  without  any  assistance 
from  this  country  whose  hands  at  that  time 
were  full  with  Oermany  and  Italy.  Then 
in  1942,  as  my  noble  friend  Lord  Dundee  has 
already  told  your  Lordships,  four  of  us  were 
sent  out  to  explain  the  situation  to  Oen. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  how  it  was  we  were 
unable  to  help  them  or  give  them  any  real 
assistance  until  our  hands  were  free.  All  I 
should  like  to  do  before  I  sit  down  la  to  pay 
my  humble  tribute  to  that  great  man  0«n- 
eraliasimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  generous 
and  valiant  lady  for  their  wonderful  achieve- 
ment in  building  up  and  maintaining  that 
stronghold  of  resistance  to  the  Bed  scourge, 
the  Island  of  FomKMa,  and  to  tell  them  that 
their  great  kindness  and  hospitality  to  that 
perllamentary  delegation  has  not  been  for- 
gotten and  will  ever  remain  green  in  o«ir 
nxtxmory. 

(6:  13  pm.) 

Lord  BnDWooD.  My  Lords,  we  have  all 
listened  with  alert  ears  to  what  the  speakers 
In  this  valuable  debate  hnve  so  far  bad  to 
■ay.  We  have  listened  with  more  than  usual 
Interest  to  a  very  good  maiden  speech,  and 
if  I  as  a  tyro  in  this  House  may  add  my  con- 
gratulations, I  do  BO.  What  have  we  learned? 
What  conclusion  or  generalizations  or  pre- 
dictions shall  we  be  going  away  with? 
Simply,  what  are  the  Chinese  doing  now  and 
what  do  they  plan  to  do,  and  why?  Can  we 
honestly  answer  such  questions?  I  do  not 
think  we  can.  And  yet  I  feel  I  want  to  try. 
I  want  to  find  answers  to  them  because  I  be- 
lieve that  China's  role  In  the  world's  future 
will  always  be  more  Important  than  people 
are  prepared  to  accept.  But  I  believe  too 
that  only  If  we  go  on  trying  and  trying  shall 
we  get  closer  to  answering  thoee  questions. 
What  Is  China?  The  overwhelming  fact  U, 
of  coiuve,  tbat  It  la  a  ooiutry  whose  popu- 


lation will  exceed  1  billion  before  the  end  of 
the  century.  Other  figures  can  be  forgot- 
ten; this  one  cannot.  And  I  will  let  It  stand 
by  Itself  as  a  fact  that  must  color  everytblag 
we  say  or  think  at>out  China. 

As  I  aee  It — It  sounds  original  to  say  "u  I 
see  It,"  but  In  fact  the  noble  Lord,  Loni 
Caccla,  has  outlined  It  before — there  are 
these  two  ways  of  interpreting  China's  ac- 
tivities on  its  borders  and  out  in  the  world. 
The  first  la  what  I  would  call  the  optimistic 
Interpretation:  that  China's  actions  can  be 
regarded  as  those  of  a  proud  country  reas- 
serting itself  in  areas  of  former  suzerainty. 
There  is  historical  argument  to  support  thi^ 
China  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19tb  cen- 
tury regarded  Itself  as  the  center  of  tbe 
world.  The  name  Itself  comes  from  Jung  Wa, 
meaning  Central  Kingdom — a  central  king- 
dom whose  relations  with  its  neighbors  vu 
one  of  tribute  rather  than  diplomacy,  in 
thia  light  China  in,  say,  Tibet,  or  even  Viet- 
nam is  reviving  a  dominance,  a  hegemoaj 
that  it  JusUfies  to  itseU.  In  this  Ugbt,  too, 
once  such  ambitions  are  satisfied  Chins 
would  cease  to  be  an  expansionist  force. 

Came  the  mid- 19th  century,  China  wm 
exposed  to  the  other  world  powers.  It 
Is  fascinating  to  trace  the  sequence  ot  reae- 
tions  this  mighty  nation  showed  as  a  result 
of  such  exposure.  First  a  simple  rejeetion 
of  technology  together  with  the  belief  that 
her,  China's,  philosophies  were  superior  to 
thoee  of  any  other  power.  Second,  cams  the 
selective  adoption  of  certain  techniques;  and 
third,  the  wholesale  adoption — a  factor  that 
led  directly  to  the  movement  of  large  num- 
bers of  Chlneee  to  other  countries — exchang- 
ing  ideas,  learning.  Now  from  these  reac- 
tions and  from  the  events  at  the  time  one 
Important  element  emerges.  It  Is  tbat  China 
felt  Itself,  and  often  was,  humiliated.  At 
this  point  I  want  to  make  a  generalisation. 
It  is  that  the  Chinese  have  never  forgotten 
these  htunUlatlona,  and  that  in  the  context 
of  the  present  day  any  move  which  the 
Chinese  regard  as  a  compuirable  humiliation 
will  result  in  a  less  accessible  Cb'.aa. 

I  spoke  of  the  optimistic  interpretation 
of  China's  actions.  The  other,  pessimistic, 
simply  Tiews  China  as  an  expansionist  Ccm- 
munlst  power  Ideologically  committed  to  rev- 
olution. This  Is.  I  admit,  an  apparently  ilm- 
pler  case  to  support.  Yet  since  19S6  China 
has  compromised  Its  Ideology  by  assoclatlDg 
Itself  with  events  in  Algeria,  Egypt  and  In- 
donesia, which  did  not  automatically  result 
in  a  Communist  regime.  And  already  we  are 
In  very  deep  water  indeed.  We  cannot  »sy 
whether  these  were,  in  China's  eyes,  Juit 
steps  toward  a  gocd  or  the  goal  Itself.  The 
recent  moves  In  Indonesia  suggest  that  they 
are  the  former,  that  exploiting  discontent  up 
to  revolution  Is  simply  a  first  stage  In  the 
path  of  communism,  a  path  planned  In  de- 
tail. But  the  typical  paradox  In  thinking  « 
speaking  about  China  Is  that  even  tills  give* 
weight  to  the  other,  the  optimistic.  Inter- 
pretation of  China's  actions. 

Since  the  1060's  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing debate  inside  China  weighing  the 
merlU  of  alternative  political  technlquss 
One  Is  that  things  are  achieved  by  the  pa- 
tient application  of  proved  methods;  the 
other  Is  that  those  same  things  can  be 
achieved  with  fewer  resources  simply  by 
surges  of  mass  enthusiasm.  I  believe  the  two 
systems  are  referred  to  In  China  as  "ex- 
pert" and  "red."  Up  till  now  red  has  domi- 
nated because  It  Is  closest  In  Ideology  to 
Mao  Tse-tung's  own  thinking.  And  when 
we  look  at  China's  perforniance  outside  her 
borders  I  think  we  can  see  this  principle 
failing  when  used  in  external  context.  But 
there  Is  one  example  where  the  other,  the 
slow,  calculated  approach  Is  being  used.  It 
is  an  example  where  I  had  direct  experience 
of  China  wooing  a  country. 

If  your  Lordships  will  forgive  me,  1  w{" 
sketch  In  the  methods  I  saw  being  tised  m 
Nepal  about  3  years  ago.    I  wa»  lucky  enough 


to  be  tn  tbat  oountry  «lth««t  any  oOleUl 
tntrrferenoa,  wmlklag  from  vtUage  to  ▼tllags 
with  a  few  friands,  living  among  the  people 
and  being  taken  In^o  their  oMifldenoa.  "Ike 
flrat  thing  that  struck  us  was  the  hyper- 
awarenees  ot  every  soul  we  m«b^their  aware- 
OMS  of  China.  People  talked  of  the  roads 
that  the  world  did  not  kno<w  about,  roads 
«ut  through  Tibet  at  terrible  tacrlflce,  roads 
that  ended  at  the  border  vrltai  massed  lor- 
ries waiting  for  they  did  not  know  what;  of 
prepared  transit  sites.  These  were  the  things 
people  talked  about.  And  certainly  the 
Ourkha  elements  in  NepeU  «re  implacably 
hostile  to  Chins,  and  have  sworn  to  resist  an 
armed  advance  to  the  last  man,  and  claim 
they  could  hold  up  such  an  advance  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Of  oourae,  this  was  Just  one  side  of  the 
eoln-  The  other  was  the  villages  in  which 
the  central  intellectual  figure  wotild  be  a 
man  vrho  had  simply  appeared  a  year  or 
two  previously,  a  man  whose  sole  occupa- 
tion was  talking  to  the  villagers,  leading 
discussions,  taking  a  prcxnlnent  part  in  vil- 
lage life.  Through  indlvldtisla  like  these, 
young  men  In  the  villages  wotild  get  invita- 
tions to  Pelplng,  pro-Mao  literature  would  be 
available  to  the  village  school,  and  the  whole 
operation  •ensltively,  delloately  handled, 
r^haps  I  am  wrong  to  place  so  much  em- 
phasis on  these  activities.  But  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  looking  at  the  Himalayas  circling 
the  horizon  of  the  North  Indian  plain,  and 
realizing  Just  what  It  Implied  if  these  great 
rock  battlement*  were  in  unknown  hands. 
Sometimes  K  needs  some  powerful  mem- 
orable Image,  like  that  one  was,  to  put  politi- 
cal theorizing  Into  its  true  perspective. 
Whatever  motives  we  might  give  the  Chlneae, 
I  can  only  too  well  understand  how  tempting 
It  would  be  to  want  control  of  Nepal,  and 
from  the  most  impregnable  natural  fortress 
in  the  world  to  look  out  upon  all  of  Asia. 

One  of  the  complications  of  talking  about 
China  is  that  nothing  in  what  It  does  or 
lays  can  be  Isolated.  China  wants  "great 
power"  status.  China  wanta  leadership  of 
the  Communist  world.  I  subaoit  that  every- 
thing we  know  of  China  oarries  traces  of 
these.  We  can,  for  Instance,  regtu'd  most  of 
their  public  statements  of  fbreign  policy  as 
being  filtered  through  levels  of  meaning :  <»e 
level  using  America  as  a  convenient  bogey 
and  rallying  point  for  home  use;  one  level 
which  Is  carrying  the  Communist  leadership 
nussage,  and  the  level  of  eoctreme  caution. 
Caution  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  part  of 
Chinese  leadership.  But  I  take  it  upon  my- 
self to  mention  It  again  becMiae  It  seems  to 
run  through  everything  tbat  China  doea.  I 
tUnk  we  can  see  why,  when  we  renxember 
that  a  large  proportion  of  China's  leaders 
on  this  level  were  on  the  "long  march" — a 
campaign  where  caution  was  often  the  only 
course  for  survival.  But  these  men  are  old. 
When  they  are  replaced  it  oould  be  by  men 
who  do  not  ahare  this  caution. 

China  has  always  been  in««nsely  national- 
istic. This  nationalism  Is  developing,  even 
BOW,  into  one  of  the  world's  most  potent 
forces.  China's  new  leaders  will  have  Its 
measure.  And  why  shotUd  ttiey  hesitate  to 
use  It?  Certainly,  China  la  still  technlcaUy 
»n  impoverished  society.  But  with  the 
united  wills  of  nearly  1,004  mllUon  people 
there  U  Uttle  that  could  not  be  achieved. 
It  Is  too  simple,  is  It  not,  to  pin  down  our 
misUkes  retrospectively?  Bolting  the  stable 
door  after  the  horses  have  escaped  in  Vlet- 
nvn.  In  Cuba,  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  CtUna  Itstif .  But  we  hare  got  one  stable 
left — this  chance  to  wipe  out  old  humlUa- 
^iODM.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Inclusion  of 
China  to  the  United  NaUona.  History  always 
•Ittpllfles.  History  wlU  laugh  at  us  for  thU 
being  deUyed  as  long  as  It  has,  and  wlU  pity 
ua  ir  It  U  delayed  longer. 

(8:3S  pm.> 
The    LoBB    Bimov    of    fiooTHwauc.    My 
«*ds,  I  rise  to  speak  qultt  briefly  b«ca\iae 


I  think  there  la  <»•  thing  whloh  might  use- 
fully be  said  from  this  bench.  The  church's 
commimloatlons  with  China  are  limited, 
and  It  Is  not  easy  for  us  to  get  reliable  infor- 
matl<m,  so  many  of  our  missionaries  have 
been  ttimed  out.  Nevertheless,  we  do  have 
some.  And  when  I  asked  one  who  was  as- 
sociated with  China  not  long  ago,  "^ow  do 
you  explain  China?"  the  answer  was,  "Well, 
It  is  not  Just  in  terms  of  economic  unde- 
velopment;  not  Just  In  terms  of  national 
character  or  methods  of  Communist  gov- 
erzunent;  not  Jiist  in  terms  of  conflict  with 
the  United  States  or  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
though  all  of  those  things  come  into  it.  No; 
if  you  want  to  explain  China,  you  must 
think,  first  and  foremoat,  of  a  country  which 
is  being  carried  on  by  a  dynamic  new  purl- 
tanlsm  created  by  the  teachings  of  Mao." 
In  fact.  I  remember  reading  an  article  quite 
recently,  that  was  headed  in  this  way,  "Mao- 
ism— China's  secular  religion.  A  20th-cen- 
tury experiment  In  Puritan  ethics." 

In  order  to  prepare  for  this  debate,  I  spent 
some  time  last  night  with  a  teacher  who 
had  Just  returned  from  China.  He  was 
not  a  Communist,  but  he  took  an  objective, 
tolerant  view  toward  what  Is  hi^jpening 
and,  deeply  Impressed  by  what  is  happening, 
said,  "That  exactly  hlta  it  on  the  head.  This 
has  been  my  experience,  and  here  Is  a  coun- 
try which  is  being  carried  along  by  this 
dynamic  of  a  Puritan  revolution."  One 
illustration  of  it  is  the  sort  of  film  which  is 
being  shown  In  China  at  the  moment  and  to 
schoolchildren  and  to  untversltleg.  It  Is 
called,  "The  Life  of  Lee  Feng."  He  was  the 
son  of  peasants  who  died  of  hunger  in  order 
that  this  boy  should  live.  A  little  later 
on  he  went  to  gather  wood  on  the  estate  of 
a  rich  man  who  tried  to  cut  off  his  hands, 
and  the  scars  still  remain.  Then  he  joined 
the  Red  army.  Prom  the  Bed  army  he  de- 
cided he  was  going  to  devote  his  life  to  serve 
the  people.  This  Is  what  is  so  strongly  em- 
phasized in  the  film,  thia  life  of  service. 
He  kept  practically  no  money.  He  gave  his 
wages  to  the  victims  of  floods  and  other 
disasters,  and  to  women  who  were  going 
to  have  children,  and  so  on,  and  whenever 
he  passed  work  sites  on  his  way  back  from 
his  own  work  he  would  help. 

One  can  laugh  at  all  this  surge  and  say. 
"This  is  the  Boy  Scout  movraaent  the  wrong 
way  round";  but  it  Is  quite  meaningful  to 
these  people  who  see  It.  Here  Is  the  story 
of  an  ordinary  person  who  devoted  his  ener- 
gies to  the  cause  of  collectivity.  This  Is  the 
s\imming-up  of  this  film,  because  Lee  Feng 
died  when  he  was  quite  young;  life  Is  short 
but  the  poeslblllttes  of  serving  the  people  are 
great.  That  Is  why  I  listened  with  much 
sympathy  and  Interest  to  what  the  noble 
baroness  was  saying  earlier  in  this  debate. 
ITie  things  upon  which  ahe  touched  were 
aspects  which  are  being  emphasized  in  this 
film  and  in  other  teachings  and  illustrations 
that  are  being  broadcast  throughout  China, 
and  are  believed  with  intense  conviction.  It 
is  not  Just  the  youth  who  are  concerned;  it 
la  also  the  factories  and  the  profeasiona.  You 
have  got  a  situation,  so  I  was  told  yesterday — 
and  I  am  s\ire  there  are  many  In  thia  a>use 
who  know  It  so  much  better  than  I  do— tbat 
the  professions  now  can  see  that  the  collec- 
tivity of  Joining  in  labor  Is  something  whloh 
is  automatically  done.  I  am  told  that  even 
the  politicians  do  It.  Instead  of  spending  all 
their  time  in  their  Parliament,  they  regard 
it  as  part  of  their  normal  duty  to  Join  to- 
gether In  manual  wiwk  or  in  the  fields.  And, 
by  1970,  all  schools  and  universities  will 
adopt  this  half-study  program. 

This  dynamic  purltanism  helps  ■om,  I  think, 
to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
now  to  what,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  called 
Rtisslan  revisionism.  There  Is,  as  they  see  It, 
the  retntroductlon  there  of  the  profit  motive. 
There  Is  the  fate  in  which  they  believe;  and 
there  Is  the  division  between  labor  and  intel- 
lectuals in  Buaaia.  which  Is  the  oppoalte  ot 
what  Is  songht  In  China.     So  they  are  ex- 


tremely •uq>laloaa.  It  U  as  though  a  Ohrbi- 
ttaa  were  to  be  oonfrantad  by  a  ehuroh  whlob 
the  Chrtsttan  thought  was  really  undermin- 
ing the  bade  teneu  of  th«  Christian  faith. 
And,  of  course,  it  is  out  ot  enthnalaam  for 
the  purity  of  doctrine  that  they  make  all 
these  pronounceoMnta  on  practically  every- 
thing— otx  even  the  ^^^"t^wg  of  pictures,  on 
the  way  crops  ahouid  be  planted,  about  the 
currlculums  In  schools. 

In  this  situation  there  Is  here  a  country 
which  passionately  believes  In  what  It  la  do- 
ing. What  Is  its  attitude  toward  ua?  I 
think  China  Is  trying  to  say  two  things  to  us. 
In  any  case  this  Is  what  my  church  Inform- 
ants told  me.  They  ara  trying  to  say  UuU 
which  is  a  oontrsdletlon;  namely,  "We  are 
afraid  ot  you,"  and,  "We  are  not  afraid  of 
you."  We  are  afraid  of  you  in  this  way — 
and  this  again  Is  what  my  teacher  friend  told 
me  yeeterday — of  what  the  children  am 
ahown  in  the  schools  and  what  are  to  be  put 
up  in  open  spaces;  there  are  nuclear  stations 
and  plants  all  around  China,  showing  how 
easy  It  is  for  China  to  be  ssverely,  and  per- 
haps fatally,  attacked.  There  are  also  fre- 
quent references  to  Invasions  of  airspace  by 
allegedly  American  planes  and  directed  mis- 
siles. Whether  this  Is  ts-ue  or  untrue  I  tiave 
not  the  least  means  of  knowing,  but  It  la 
believed  and  that  Is  the  Important  thing.  A 
generation  Is  growing  up  which  believes  tbat 
that  is  what  we  want  to  do.  That  Is  why 
they  are  saying,  "We  are  afraid  of  you  and  we 
have  got  to  resist  you." 

The  other  thlxig  they  are  saying  Is  this, 
"We  are  not  afraid  of  you,  because  we  believe 
we  have  a  way  of  life  which  is  much  better 
than  yours.  Do  not  think  we  want  what  you 
British  and  Americana  have.  If  you  think 
we  want  what  you  regard  as  dvHization,  d^ 
fend  us  from  it.  We  are  producing  soms- 
thlng  infinitely  more  worthwhile  which  Is 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world."  We 
can  dismiss  this  by  saying,  "This  la  the  last 
thing  we  want,"  but  we  are  dealing  with  a 
very  large  section  of  the  world's  population 
which  passionately  believes  this  and  beeves 
It  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  prc^Mgandlst 
and  of  a  missionary. 

This  is  the  situation,  and  how  does  one 
cope  with  It?  I  do  not  believe  the  answer 
U  to  look  back  to  the  regime  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  the  golden  age — which  I  should 
have  thought  was  anything  but  a  golden  age. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  what  vm»s  said 
about  the  United  Nations  and  British  policy. 
Surely  something  more  could  be  done  In  the 
way  of  unofficial  exchanges  at  this  stage.  I 
know  that  some  of  your  Lordships  used  to 
have  exchanges  with  Russia  20  or  30  years 
ago  when  we  were  trying  to  bring  about 
bistter  relations.  I  believe  that  those  ex- 
changes did  a  great  deal.  I  am  sure  that 
that  kind  of  thing  can  be  done  between 
China  and  the  West  by  people  who  reaUy 
care,  who  really  believe  In  peaceful  co- 
existence. I  hope  that  a  consequence  of  this 
debate  will  be  to  convince  China — ^for  I  am 
sure  she  will  take  note  of  what  has  been  said 
In  this  debate — that,  although  many  of  us 
are  dlstreesed  by  some  of  the  things  she  does 
and  are  dismayed  by  her  attitude  In  some 
things,  yet  we  extend  to  her  our  sympathy 
and  we  want  to  show  her  our  friendship. 
We  beUeve  it  Is  possible  for  us  to  live  to- 
gether in  peaceful  coexistence. 

(6:M  pm.) 
Lord  HamcxT.  My  Lords,  I  hesitate  to  add 
to  the  length  of  this  debate  at  this  hour,  but 
I  should  like  to  say  one  or  two  words  about 
the  economic  aspecta  ot  relations  with  China. 
I  believe  it  can  be  assumed  rather  too  faoilely 
that  China  la  shortly  going  to  be  a  great 
economic  power.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  so. 
It  took  the  Russians  between  30  and  40  years, 
from  1920  to  1960,  to  build  up  the  vast  econ- 
omy they  have  created.  Their  progress  wss 
Interrupted  by  the  war,  but,  on  the  other 
band,  thsy  had  very  capable  i>eople.  The  Chi- 
nese are  at  least  eqoally  capable.    Thsy  srs 
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pTti»p«,  M  baa  tM«n  aald  today,  among  tb« 
moat  oi^iabla  people  la  the  world,  but  they 
atart  from  wan  further  back  than  the  Rua- 
alaiu  did.  8o  that  I  beUare  It  la  not  an  ez- 
acgeratlon  to  My  that  it  la  likely  to  take  tb« 
CblnaM  80  to  40  yeara,  atartlng  from.  My, 
19M,  to  build  up  any  comparable  economic 
poww.  wltiiout  which  one  doubta  that  they 
can  attain  the  full  meaaure  of  Tery-great- 
power  atatua  of  which  they  ara  capable. 

liaanwhUe,  it  la  a  moat  serlooa  matter 
that  tlM  Ohlneae  ahould  be  applying  the  doc- 
trine of  exploiting  the  contradlctlona  of  the 
outalde  world  In  the  way  In  which  Lenin  and 
Stalin  laid  down  in  their  wrltlnga.  It  la  a 
matter  at  great  concern  that  a  power  eren 
with  the  economic  backing  which  China  haa 
ahouJd  be  beginning  to  do  thla.  F'ortvmately 
It  laeme  to  me  that  the  Chlneae  have  con- 
aldarably  overplayed  their  hand.  Diplomatic 
ralatlooa  have  been  broken  ofl  with  them  In 
country  after  country.  In  Africa  and  riae- 
wbere,  becauae  they  have  given  ao  much 
offenaa.  It  la  a  good  thing  that  they  have 
aolTered  thla  Mtback.  But  It  la  unlikely 
that  people  with  the  aubtlety  and  Intelligence 
of  the  Chlneae  will  always  continue  to  do 
thla.  I  am  aure  that  we  muat  expect  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  them  If 
and  when  they  get  Into  the  United  Nations. 
I  share  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord.  Lord 
Caccla,  and  other  noble  lords,  that  the  Chl- 
neae ought  to  be  In  the  United  Nations,  be- 
cause that  body  ought  to  be  universal.  But 
we  should  be  under  no  illusions  about  the 
amount  at  trouble  we  shall  have  with  them. 

Fortunately,  the  Chinese  and  the  Russlana 
aeem  to  be  at  odds,  and  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  poaalble  economic  factors  be- 
hind that.  The  Russians  have  for  years  been 
developing  their  Far  East  into  a  very  rich 
economic  territory,  but  the  difficulty  about 
It  la  that  It  la  the  coldest  part  of  the  earth'a 
aurface  and  It  Is  hard  to  get  people  to  work 
there.  The  csars  tried  to  send  people  there 
aa  a  penal  settlement,  and  the  Communists 
continued  that  policy;  but  It  was  not  very 
auooeaaful  because  people  undergoing  penal 
aervltude  do  not  work  very  readily.  Then 
they  have  tried  paying  people  extra  eonoiuita 
to  go  there,  and  that  haa  yielded  some  re- 
sulu.  But  baalcally  the  thing  haa  to  be  done 
with  machlnea,  because  Suropeana  do  not 
aeem  to  like  the  far  northeast  very  much. 
The  neeeaalty  for  machines  explains  the  ex- 
traordinary pressure  on  oil  tanker  wagons  on 
the  Trana-Slberlan  Railway  and  the  building 
of  pipelines  and  other  measures  with  which 
we  have  become  familiar.  But  that  great 
open  space  could  well  be  filled  by  Chlneae 
people,  and  one  wonders  whether  perhaps 
this  demographic  preaaure  from  the  aouth 
•xplalna  a  good  many  of  the  frontier  Ind- 
danta  of  which  the  Russians  have  com- 
plained, and  the  general  deterioration  of  re- 
lations between  Russia  and  China.  So  that 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  perhaps  more  than 
plain  Ideological  differences  between  the 
RuMlans  and  the  Chlneae  which  are  likely 
to  affect  their  relations. 

We  have  heard  that  the  Chlneae  do  not 
aeem  to  be  afraid  of  war,  but  hitherto  the 
Chinese  have  not  had  much  to  lose.  I  fore- 
see that  as  they  build  up  their  Industries — 
and  ineviubly  they  will  build  them  up — they 
will  have  more  and  more  to  loae,  and  will  be- 
come more  and  more  reluctant  to  face  the 
tremendous  risk  of  war.  Therefore  In  the 
long  run  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  be  peesl- 
oUatlo  about  relations  with  China.  In  the 
long  run.  by  the  time  they  have  become 
powerful  enough  to  be  dangerous,  they  will 
also  hare  become  vulnerable  enough  to  ba 
eautloua.  Therefore.  I  hope  that  in  the  very 
long  run  we  do  not  have  to  be  too  peaalmlatlc. 
The  real  trouble  la  the  short  and  the  middle 
run.  There  I  baUeve  we  have  to  be  careful. 
I  aympathlM  a  great  deal  with  what  was  said 
by  tha  noble  lord.  Lord  Bo\irne,  that  if  we 
eraata  a  Taoutim  In  southeast  Asia  somebody 
alaa  la  aure  to  flow  Into  It.  and  It  U  quite 
Ukaly  to  ba  the  Ohlnaae.    Tbat,  I  baUava,  la 


a  very  good  reaaon  for  maintaining  our 
power,  and  the  power  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  of  the  Americana,  In  that  area,  not  In 
order  to  dominate  It,  but  In  order  to  work 
with  Ita  Inhabitanta  to  protect  It  and  encour- 
age It  to  protect  ItaMf . 

I  believe  that.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
our  economic  situation,  we  have  to  envisage 
sensible  poUdea  of  aid  to  thoae  countrlee. 
We  have  done  a  great  deal  In  that  area.  We 
have  encouraged  others,  alao,  by  the  Colombo 
plan  and  other  measures,  to  do  the  same, 
and  I  believe  that  a  very  Intelligent  and  for- 
ward-looking policy  of  aid  to  thoae  countrlea 
la  very  neceaaary. 

The  noble  lord.  Lord  Caccla,  men- 
tioned the  difficulty  which  there  la  likely 
to  be  If  and  when  the  question  of  Chlna'a 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  becomes 
more  actual;  that  there  will  have  to  be 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  Taiwan, 
of  Formosa.  It  Is  rather  remarkable  that 
Taiwan  haa  become  so  prosf>erous,  that 
It  la  among  the  countrlea  which  la  con- 
sidered to  be  on  the  point  of  economic 
take-off.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
analogy  with  an  airplane  la  a  good  one, 
but  the  strides  which  TUwan  haa  made 
are  quite  remarkable.  I  hope  that,  when 
an  agreement  has  to  be  nuule  with  the 
Chinese,  we  shall  not  have  to  sacrifice  a 
territory  which  has  done  so  relatively  well. 

Then  I  think  we  have  also  to  recognize 
that  we  must  continue  to  find  a  place  In  the 
Vestem  World  for  Japan.  Japan  has  done 
a  magnificent  Job  In  building  up  Industries 
— from  our  point  of  view  perhaps  too 
magnificent  a  Job  in  building  up  exports. 
But  there  la  no  doubt  that  Japan  deserves  a 
place  In  the  Veetern  World,  and  I  think 
that,  aa  she  gets  more  and  more  Industrial- 
ised, she  will  also  become  a  better  and  better 
market  for  British  products,  if  we  know  how 
to  sell  our  products  there. 

Your  Lordships  may  say  that  this  amounts 
to  a  policy  of  containing  China,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  short  and  middle  run 
such  a  policy  la  indeed  necessary.  But  we 
should  continue,  I  am  sure,  to  study  with 
the  utmoet  care,  and  to  the  bMt  of  our 
ability,  what  Is  happening  inside  China, 
though  It  Is  extremely  hard  to  do. 

I  was  particularly  Intereated  In  what  the 
noble  baroness.  Lady  Summeraklll,  said, 
becauae  I  believe  that  the  social  pollclM 
of  China  would  repay  study,  and  that  they 
are  of  very  great  Intereat.  No  doubt  we 
ahall  have  to  take  all  that  Into  account  In 
framing  our  policy.  But  I  personally  get 
very  Impatient  when  I  hear  some  people — 
notably  across  the  AtlanUc — talking  aa  If 
China  can  be  written  off.  China  certainly 
cannot  be  written  off,  not  only  becaiise  it 
contains  such  a  vast  number  of  people,  but 
also  because  It  Is  Infallibly  going  to  have  a 
very  big  economic  futxire  in  the  long  run. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Moscow  story 
about  the  man  who  received  a  questionnaire 
from  the  police,  the  last  question  of  which 
aaked.  "What  la  your  attitude  to  the  Com- 
mtinlat  Party?"  He  wrote  In  his  reply  with 
sacrilegious  Impertinence,  "The  same  as  my 
attitude  to  my  wife."  In  due  course,  the 
police  sent  for  him  and  said,  "Well,  comrade, 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  being  answered  In 
riddle.  What  does  thU  mean?"  So  the 
man  said,  "It  U  awful,  but  I  have  to  Uve 
with  her."  That  U  the  attitude  which  we 
shall  imdoubtedly  have  to  •Aopx.  to  Com- 
munlat  China. 

(6:46  pjn.) 

The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Walston. 
My  Lords,  my  noble  friend  Lord  Kennet  set 
a  very  high  standard  when  he  started  this 
debate,  by  giving  us  the  benefit  of  the  very 
great  deal  of  thought  and  knowledge  which 
he  has  acquired,  even  if  he  has  acquired  It 
without  an  actual  visit  to  China — and  here 
I  must  differ  from  my  noble  friend  Lady 
Summeraklll;  I  do  not  think  that  that  nec- 


eaaarlly  makM  him  any  laM  of  an  expert 

on  the  subject — and  he  preaented  It  with 
auch  clarity  that  It  waa  very  eaay  for  all  of 
us  to  follow  him. 

Those  who  oame  after  him  Uved  up  to 
that  high  standard,  and  It  la  not  merely  « 
matter  of  formal  wc»ds  when  I  say  how 
very  happy  I  was  to  hear  the  maiden  speech 
from  the  noble  lord,  Lord  King-Hall,  deliv- 
ered in  such  a  delightful  way  and  with  so 
much  sound  commonaenae  and  understand- 
ing of  theee  problems. 

I  think  It  Is  better,  rather  than  to  try  to 
deal  Individually  with  the  different  potnu 
ralaed,  if  I  divide  this  subject  of  China— 
a  wide  subject,  aa  many  noble  lords  have 
pointed  out — into  two  main  headings:  tb« 
Internal  pollclea  of  China  and  her  external 
policies.  First  of  all,  there  are  the  Internal 
policies  which  she  has  tried  to  follow.  I  tm 
here  in  complete  agreement  with  my  nobis 
friend.  Lady  Summersklll,  In  giving  the 
highest  praise  to  the  social  advances  which 
undoubtedly  have  taken  place  in  China  dur- 
ing these  last  years.  It  is  undoubtedly  t 
magnificent  achievement,  and  I  think  many 
of  us  could  learn  a  great  deal  from  It.  The 
right  reverend  prelate,  the  blahop  of  South- 
wark,  was  most  helpful  in  his  abort  contribu- 
tion, when  he  spoke  of  the  dynamic  new 
Puritanism  and  the  sense  of  service  which 
there  undoubtedly  is  in  China  today.  But 
that  should  not  blind  us,  of  ootirse,  to  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  their  belief — as  we  su 
beUeve,  In  fact.  In  the  Western  World,  too— 
that  welfare  la  better  than  warfare,  they  do 
have  a  standing  army  of  something  In  the 
neighborhood  of  3^  mlUlon  men  and  » 
mllltla,  which  Is  largely  under  arms,  of  over 
10  million  men;  that  they  have  spent  a  vwy 
considerable  proportion  of  their  scarce  it- 
sourcea,  not  only  in  developing  peaceful 
benefits  for  their  peculation,  but  In  devel- 
oping nuclear  weapons  also.  So  they  do  not 
stand  in  a  white  sheet  when  It  comes  to  the 
use  of  their  resources  solely  for  peaceful 
purpoees. 

We  must  also  not  close  our  eyes  to  Uw 
fact  that  there  have  been,  and  still  sre, 
very  nuiny  Instances  of  abominable  cruelty, 
oppression,  and  suppression  of  liberty,  which 
for  us  in  this  country  is  something  entirely 
unheard  of  and  which  we  find  hard  to  coo- 
prehend.  In  our  admiration  for  the  ad- 
vances they  have  made  we  must  not  focgst 
this  other  side  of  the  picture.  But,  sgatn, 
aa  the  noble  lord.  Lord  Caccla,  pointed  out, 
the  former  state  of  China,  In  the  older  dsTi, 
was  in  Itself  a  bad  one;  one  of  poverty  aitd 
oppression  and  hardships  probably  fsr 
greater  than  are  experienced  today. 

I  mention  those  points  only  so  that  one 
should  not  get  the  Idea  that  now  that  Chins 
Is  a  Communist  country  all  Is  well,  or  that, 
because  we  know  that  there  are  certain 
crueltlea  and  oppressions,  all  mtut  be  111. 
There  la.  aa  In  every  other  country,  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  bad.  My  own  guess,  al- 
though I  have  never  been  there  (but  I  have 
read  and  studied  a  certain  amount  about 
It) .  is  that  In  general  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
peraon  in  China  today  is  probably  slowly 
improving  over  what  It  was  in  the  past. 
And  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  go  on, 
because  we  wish  China  well.  We  wish  their 
economic  progress  to  advance  far  more  rap- 
idly than  it  has  done  before,  and  we  hope 
that,  as  the  economic  progress  advances.  *o 
will  personal  freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Individual  In  China  advance  also.  There  U. 
I  believe,  room  for  a  thousand  flowers  to 
bloom  in  the  Chlneae  garden,  not  only  in 
the  Intellectual  garden  but  In  all  other  gar- 
dens, too:  and,  in  particular,  in  the  garden 
of  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  In  China. 

It  Is  because  of  thU  desire  to  see  China 
advance  economically  and  to  advance  toward 
further  freedoms,  too,  that  we  cooperate 
with  China  In  economic  and  cultural  mat- 
ters— and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  almost 
every  speaker  In  thla  debate  advocate  that 


this  Is  what  our  policy  tiMvld  be.  Wa  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  not  mily  tn  their  Interest, 
but  In  oura  alao,  that  their  economic  prog- 
ress should  be  aooelerated:  and  we  do  what 
we  can  to  help.  There  waa,  aa  your  Lord- 
ihlps  know,  the  Trade  Fair  In  1964,  which 
my  right  honorable  friend  the  president  ot 
the  Board  of  Trade  attended.  Following 
upon  that  trade  fair,  and  poMlbly  (and  I 
hope)  aa  a  result  of  It,  there  baa  been  a  very 
gratifying  increase  In  our  exports  to  China. 
They  went  up.  In  fact,  by  some  44  percent  In 
1B66  compared  to  1964,  and  there  waa  a  very 
nearly  corresponding  Incrense  of  exporta 
from  China  to  ourselvee.  Tbat  Is  all  to  the 
good.  The  only  restriction  which  wa  place 
on  trade,  as  the  noble  Loud,  Lord  Caccla, 
reminded  us.  Is  for  Items  pt  strategic  Im- 
portance. Otherwise,  we  do  all  that  we  can 
to  encourage  trade  in  Itself  and  to  encourage 
visits  by  British  businessmen  to  China  and 
Chlneae  trade  missions  to  this  country. 

We  adopt  the  same  attitude  on  the  cultural 
tide.  As  the  noble  lord,  Lord  Caccla,  and  the 
right  reverend  prelate  both  advocated,  we 
want  to  see  a  far  greater  interchange  be- 
tween China  and  ourselves,  not  only  of  politi- 
cians and  of  businessmen  but  of  students,  of 
intellectuals  In  the  wider  sense  of  the  word, 
and  of  ordinary  tourists,  aJso.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  Coat 
Is  a  very  great  factor.  It  coats  a  very  great 
deal  of  money  to  travel  betxreen  here  and 
China.  Language  Is  another  cBfflculty.  There 
sre  very  few  young  English  people,  or  even 
older  English  students,  reseaarch  workers  and 
professors,  who  can  speak  Chinese,  and  that 
Is  naturally  a  great  handicap  in  going  there. 
But  there  are  at  the  present  time  some  60 
Chinese  students  in  this  country,  and  there 
U  also  a  smaller  number  of  British  teachers 
now  In  China.  We  certainly  should  like  to 
see  a  very  great  growth  la  two-way  ex- 
changes; and  we  not  only  put  no  Impedi- 
ments in  the  way,  but  actlrMy  do  what  we 
can  to  encourage  them. 

On  the  more  domestic  aide,  we  have  a 
Chinese  mission  In  London,  Just  as  we  have 
a  British  mission  In  Pelplng.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  have  Ambassadors  In  either  place; 
we  have  only  Charges  d'Affatres.  The  reason 
for  that  la  not  for  any  lack  of  good  will  on 
oar  part  but  because,  so  far,  the  Chlneee  have 
not  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  an  Am- 
baandor.  I  mention  these  matters  to  show 
tbat,  on  the  economic  and  cultural  side,  we 
believe  that  we  should  have  closer  contacts 
with  China  and  that  they  can  be  only  to  the 
benefit  of  both  our  countrlea  and  the  world 
In  general.  I  share  the  hope  tliat  other  noble 
Ix>rds  have  expressed — In  fa«t,  I  would  say 
the  belief  that  other  noble  Lords  have  ex- 
pressed—that. In  the  long  run.  this  will  lead, 
u  It  has  done  In  so  many  other  Communist 
countries,  to  a  far  greater  tolerance  at  home, 
to  a  lessening  of  hostility  abroad,  to  a  greater 
imderstandlng  of  the  problems  that  face 
other  countrlea,  to  a  greater  understanding 
of  their  real  Intentions  and  to  a  greater 
realization  that  even  though  people  may 
have  different  colored  skins,  speak  different 
languagea  and  be  brought  up  In  different  sur- 
roundings, yet  baaloaUy  their  desires  and  am- 
bitions are  very  much  the  Mme;  that  is  to 
U^e  at  peace  with  their  netgfabora  and  to 
•njoy  the  good  things  of  thU  world. 

Let  me  turn  now  from  the  Internal  ai^iecta 
of  China  to  her  sxtamal  actmUes.  May  I 
•ay  to  my  noble  friend  Lsidy  SummersklU 
rtght  at  the  outset,  for  fear  that  I  might  for- 
8«tlt  later,  that  there  la  no  Bubstonce  what- 
•oa^er  In  the  Chinese  charge  that  vre  are 
Rowing  Hong  Kong,  or  aball  allow  Hong 
Kong,  to  be  used  as  a  base  for  military  ag- 
iwaslon  by  our  American  D'lends.  Ws  do 
•How.  and  we  rlghtfuUy  allow,  American 
**ces  to  oome  for  recrMtlob  to  Hong  Kong 
'Tom  time  to  time,  but  that  la  a  very  different 
Blatter  indeed  from  allowing  It  to  be  used  aa 
a  bsM  for  aggreasloa. 


Mkny  nobis  Lotds  ha^s  pointed  out  that 
over  the  ywars  the  Chiness  have  used  vary 
harsh  worda  In  their  desorlptloiia  of  and 
their  attltodea  toward  for^gn  countries, 
principally  toward  ths  United  States  and 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  There  Is  no  need 
for  me  to  quote  or  requote  to  your  lord- 
ahlps  any  of  those  sayings;  but  It  Is  worth 
remeniberlng  that  In  spite  of  the  words  they 
have  used — not  only  harsh  but  truculent  and 
belligerent  worda — they  have  ao  far  acted 
with  prudence.  They  have  shown,  I  am 
happy  to  My,  determination  to  avoid  any 
direct  military  confrontation  with  the 
United  States  or  with  the  Soviet  Union — and 
similarly,  of  course,  so  baa  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  China.  But  In  certain 
places — and  it  la  only  right  to  point  thla 
out — they  have  shown  something  more  than 
aggression  by  words.  They  have,  aa  I  think 
the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Blrdwood.  reminded 
us,  actually  committed  an  aggressive  act  in 
Tibet,  and  a  very  successful  and  a  very 
bloody  one.  They  have  attempted  the  same 
thing  In  India,  but  fortunately  without  suc- 
cess— though  It  is  significant,  perhaps,  that 
they  have  not  gone  further  south,  aa  the 
noble  Lord,  Lord  Bourne,  also  pointed  out. 

But  we  must  remember — and  here  again  I 
am  in  agreement,  aa  I  was  with  almost  every- 
thing be  said,  with  my  noble  friend  Lord 
Kennet — that  they  are,  or  give  the  appear- 
ance of  being,  dead  scared.  The  right  rev- 
erend prelate  made  that  point,  also.  One 
of  the  frightening  things  about  somebody 
being  afraid  of  you  Is  that  when  he  is  really 
afraid  he  may  become  very  dangerous.  So 
we  cannot  almply  alt  back  and  say  that  be- 
cause they  have  used  loud  words  but  done 
nothing  about  It  we  have  nothing  to  fear  at 
all.  We  must  always  be  prepared  for  those 
words  to  be  translated  into  action. 

Now,  over  the  past  years  China  haa  made 
many  experiments  In  foreign  countries;  and 
almost  without  exertion  they  have  been 
unsuccessful  experiments.  She  haa  been 
looking  increasingly  overseas  In  an  attempt 
to  extend  her  influence,  and  it  la  interesting 
to  see,  when  one  looks  at  it.  that  she  haa 
had  a  long  succession  of  failures.  There  has 
been  the  breach  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Increasingly  strained  relations  with  many 
of  the  CcHnmunist  countries  of  Eastern  Eu. 
rope.  In  addition  to  that,  there  have  been 
the  fallurea  in  Africa.  China  has  made  very 
great  efforts  in  the  past  3  years  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people  throiighout  the  whole 
of  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  noble  Earl, 
Lord  Selkirk,  asked  me  about  Zanzibar  and 
Kenya.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  extent  to 
which  China  la  active  in  any  of  thoee  coun- 
trlM;  but  I  would  be  surprised  If,  having 
made  an  attempt  In  the  past,  and  that  at- 
tempt having  failed,  It  would  give  up  en- 
tirely. Even  if  it  baa  failed  at  the  moment, 
I  do  not  bsllsve  that  thla  will  be  permanent. 

It  Is  worth  remembering  that  both  the 
Central  African  Republic  and  Dahomey  have 
broken  off  relations  with  China.  That  is  a 
mark  of  China's  failure  to  get  a  foothold  in 
that  very  important  continent.  They  have 
alao  suffered  a  great  lo«  of  prestige  follow- 
ing upon  the  failure  of  the  Afro-Aalan  Con- 
ference, which  was  to  have  taken  place  in 
Algiers.  Following  on  that,  relations  with 
Indonesia  have  become  atralned.  Perhaps 
that  la  rather  a  mild  e]q>resalon  for  aome  of 
ths  exchanges  which  have  been  going  on  be- 
tween Djakarta  and  Pelplng.  And,  of  course, 
they  tried  and  failed  to  make  any  capital  out 
of  Kaahmlr.  Finally  (and  other  noble  Lords 
mentioned  this,  too),  there  haa  been  the 
curious  incident  of  Cuba,  where  only  a  few 
daya  ago  Dr.  Oaatro  actually  apoke  of  the 
Chlneae  in  the  following  terms.  He  aald: 
"Tha  Chinese  Government  carried  out  a 
criminal  act  of  economic  aggression  against 
our  country." 

So  If  I  were  the  gentleman  In  Pelplng  who 
is  rsq;>onalble  for  Chinese  overseas  policy  In 
any  of  thoM  spheres,  I  ahould  be  feeling 


distinctly  uncotnlortalds  at  the  present  time. 
But  the  question  stUl  rwnalns.  aa  the  noble 
Lord,  Lord  Blrdwood,  put  It:  should  we  bs 
optimistic  at  pessimistic  about  the  future 
plana  of  China?  The  answer  is  that  we 
should  be  neither.  Clearly,  we  muat  not  be 
complacent.  We  must  Just  not  say:  "These 
are  only  paper  tigers;  they  talk  but  they 
mean  nothing.  Everything  they  try  to  do 
they  fail.  We  need  not  bother  about  their 
internal  fears."  That  would  be  unwise.  It 
would  be  even  more  unwise  for  ua  to  panic 
now  and  My:  "Here  Is  a  great  nation,  with  a 
quarter  of  the  world'a  population  now  in 
posseMlon  of  nuclear  weapons,  full  of  aggras- 
Blve  Intentlona  and  giving  full  warning  of 
what  It  Is  going  to  do.  We  must  be  prepared 
In  the  next  few  years  for  a  major  explosion." 
That,  I  think,  would  clearly  be  wrcHig. 

Our  poUcy  must  bs  baalcally  one  of  con- 
tainment. We  have  no  aggresalre  Intentlona 
against  China,  and  I  am  aure  that  none  of 
our  allies  haa  them  either.  But  we  have  a 
very  firm  determination  to  protect  any  coun- 
tries, and  especially  both  the  amaller  and 
larger  neighboring  countrlM  which  are 
China's  neighbor's,  against  any  form  of  ag- 
gression or  any  threat  that  may  come  to 
them  from  China.  I  think  it  is  worth  point- 
ing out  here  that  although  it  Is  very  under- 
standable that  China  may  want  to  surround 
herself  with  a  series  of  buffer  states,  as  many 
countrlea  do.  the  danger  is  that  a  Conununlat 
buffer  state  does  not  remain  a  genuine  buffer; 
It  becomea  a  Communist  state  Itaelf.  Then 
the  Communist  area  la  extended,  and  further 
buffers  are  needed  to  protect  that.  Tbat  Is 
why  we  are  very  firm  In  oxu*  determination 
not  to  allow  any  further  extension  of 
Chinese  Influence  beyond  her  present 
boundarlea. 

As  an  example.  If  one  were  needed,  we  Im- 
mediately diapatched  aid  to  India  In  1963 
when  ahe  was  threatened  by  China.  We 
also  have  undertakings  under  SEATO,  and 
various  other  alliances  in  that  part  of  the 
world — as,  tm  Instance,  our  Malaysian  de- 
fense agreement.  All  of  these  were  dMlgnsd 
in  no  way  aggressively;  but  they  ssrva  to 
contain  China  within  her  present  rery  large 
boundaries. 

My  Lords,  there  Is  one  further  thing  tbat 
I  should  like  to  say  on  this.  We  have  no 
desire,  or  Intention,  to  destroy  conununlam 
In  China.  That  Is  no  part  of  our  plan.  Our 
quarrel  is  not  with  Chinese  communism.  In- 
sofar as  we  have  a  quarrel  with  China,  It  la 
with  China's  Imperialistic  and  aggrewtve  ac- 
tions outside  her  own  boundaries.  We  be- 
lieve, with  all  other  noble  lords,  tbat  tbe 
right  way  in  which  we  can  fight  and  mitigate 
this  danger  Is  by  China  becoming  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  will  not  rehearse 
the  logic  of  It.  It  has  often  been  done  and 
Is  known  to  all  of  us.  All  sides  of  the  Hotue 
during  this  debate  have  agreed  that  that  Is 
what  should  be  done.  We  have  done  already, 
and  shall  go  on  doing,  all  In  our  power  to 
bring  the  United  States  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing, and  I  very  much  hope  that  the  unanim- 
ity which  haa  been  ahown  in  this  House 
this  afternoon  will  not  be  without  effect 
upon  them;  because,  clearly,  untU  China 
comes  into  this  organization  of  the  Inde- 
pendent countrlee  of  the  world,  there  can 
never  be  any  peaceful  settlement  of  all  the 
manifold  disputes  and  problems  «4ilch  arise 
continuously. 

To  tMBx  up,  our  Intentions  against  China 
ere  In  no  way  aggreMlve.  We  will  resist  their 
Imperialistic  ambitions  wherever  they  may 
appear.  But  on  the  internal  side,  so  far 
as  their  own  country  Is  concerned,  as  long 
aa  they  stay  within  their  own  boundarlw 
we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  help  them  In  their 
economic  and  cultural  progress.  The  mote 
contact  we  can  have  In  that  way,  and  the 
nuuw  we  can  work  together,  the  greater.  X 
hope,  wUI  be  the  chances  of  our  avoldUig 
future  catastrophe. 
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Lord  KnrmT.  lly  Lorda,  In  thuiklng  all 
noble  lords  who  came  to  speak  In  this  deb*t« 
in  the  visual  way,  let  me  first  say  what  a 
great  pleasure  It  was — as  It  must  be  to  any 
person  who  loves  his  country — and  what  a 
(preat  surprise  It  was.  to  find  a  very  large 
measure  of  agreement  between  noble  lords 
In  all  TptjrtB  about  what  sort  of  an  animal 
China  is  and  In  what  sort  of  a  way  we  should 
^treat  her.  It  has  been  a  most  interesting  de- 
bate. If  I  may  take  6  minutes  of  yotir 
lordships'  time  to  pick  up  various  points 
that  have  been  made,  It  was  especially  good 
to  learn  fr<xn  the  noble  earl,  Lord  Dundee, 
speaking  from  the  opposition  front  bench, 
that  he  shared  the  opinion  which  I  put  for- 
ward, and  which  was  later  confirmed  by  my 
noble  friend.  Lord  Walston,  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  on  the  up  and  up  In  the  world,  but 
rather  on  the  down  and  down;  that  they  are 
not  doing  well;  and  that  we  are  not  In  any 
Inunedlate  danger  of  having  to  revise  every- 
thing in  order  to  contain  them. 

I  also  add  my  felicitations  to  those  of  all 
other  noble  Lords  to  the  noble  Lord.  Lord 
King-Hall,  on  his  maiden  speech.  It  was  an 
•xoellent  one.  I  am  very  glad  Indeed  that  we 
have  that  ludd,  bass  voice  amongst  us.  I 
have  listened  to  it  with  so  much  pleasure  and 
Instruction  in  other  font  for  many  years.  I 
should  like  to  assure  my  noble  friend,  Uidy 
SummeraklU  that  my  story  about  the  school- 
girl picking  up  leaves  with  a  pin  was  not  a 
story  about  penury  or  degradation  or  back- 
wardness: It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  story 
about  the  proper  frugality  of  a  very  highly 
olvUlaed  people  living  In  very  great  density. 
This  was  the  point  I  meant  to  make. 

On*  of  the  great  charms  ot  the  House  of 
Loras  Is  the  fact  that  people  say  so  many 
surprising  things  and  one  wonders,  "How  on 
earth  can  he  know  that?"  only  to  find  that 
the  answer  is  "Because  he  ' — the  man  con- 
cerned— "was  in  the  class  I  taught  at  school." 
We  had  a  splendid  example  with  the  noble 
Lord,  Lord  Bourne,  this  afternoon,  when  he 
•aid  that,  had  the  Chinese  wanted  to  selae 
Rangoon,  and  get  for  th«nselvee  a  port  on 
tbe  Indian  Ocean,  and  so  transform  the 
world  in  their  favor,  the  Burmese  Army  could 
Bot  have  stopped  them.  How  did  he  know 
thait?  It  was  because  he  had  trained  the 
Burmese  Army.  There  are  delightful  ob- 
scure bits  of  knowledge  that  crop  up.  I 
thought  that  that  observation  of  the  noble 
Lord.  Lord  Bourne,  was  a  significant  one. 
It  was  not  generally  known.  It  confirms  the 
general  line  I  have  been  taking  this  after- 
noon as  have  many  other  noble  Lords. 

May  I  make  what  Is  rather  a  scholastic 
praclakm  with  the  noble  lord.  Lord  Caccla? 
He  said  that  It  is  only  an  opinion  that  the 
Chlnsae  have  no  intention  of  exercising  their 
claims  by  force,  so  that  we  must  continue  to 
take  precautions  In  case  they  do  so.  But  the 
opinion  to  which  he  referred  is  one  that  I 
do  not  share.  I  think  It  Is  quite  likely  that 
the  Chinese  have  the  Intention  of  exercising 
territorial  claims  by  force.  My  opinion  is 
that  they  do  not  have  the  intention  of  im- 
posing by  force  domination  on  a  country 
over  which  they  have  no  territorial  claims. 
This  la  the  point.  I  mean  Burma  and  Thai- 
land and  so  on,  not  UtUe  bits  of  fronUer. 

Lord  Caocia.  My  lords,  if  the  noble  lord 
will  allow  me,  if  we  think  in  terms  of  Russia. 
It  wiU  not  be  just  little  bits  of  their  frontiers. 

Lord  Kkmnxt.  But  the  dUtlnctlon  I  want 
to  make  is  between  contested  frontier  areas, 
however  deep  they  may  be — and,  after  all. 
Tibet  was  of  enormous  depth — and  those  on 
which  the  Chinese  make  no  claim.  In  my 
opinion.  In  those  places  we  may  not  expect 
Chinese  aggression. 

With  0.9  percent  of  what  my  noble  friend. 
X<ord  Walston.  said.  I  heartUy  agree,  and  I  am 
dallgbted  that  Government  policy  is  as  he 
outlined  it.  My  0.1  percent  of  disagreement 
with  my  noble  friend  was  when  he  said  that 
ws  must  not  allow  any  further  extension  of 


Chinese  Influence  outside  her  present  bound- 
aries. I  fear  that  if  we  try  to  stop  that,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  If  my 
noble  friend  had  said  "domination"  or  "he- 
gemony" instead  of  Influence,  then  I  should 
have  agreed  100  percent  with  him.  I  wonder 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  could 
look  once  again  at  the  difference  between  In- 
fluence and  domination?  We  say  that  the 
United  States  has  great  Influence  in  Latin 
Am«rica  ai>d  that  we  have  Influence  In  Af- 
rica, but  we  do  not  dominate. 

Lord  Walstom.  My  lords,  I  think  I  can 
persuade  the  noble  lord  to  have  100  percent 
agreement  with  me.  It  was  a  misuse  of 
words.  Domination  Is  the  correct  one.  In- 
fluence we  clearly  cannot  control. 
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THE  UNCONTROLLED  TRAFFIC  IN 
DEADLY  WEAPONS 
Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  4 
months  prior  to  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  control  the  interstate  commerce 
in  mail  order  firearms.  At  the  time  I 
introduced  that  measure,  through  the 
Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Committee, 

1  had  been  investigating  the  problem  for 

2  years  and  was  led  to  believe  that  I  had, 
largely,  the  support  of  the  gim  frater- 
nity. Now,  2  Yt  yesu's  later,  with  the  leg- 
lslati<»i  still  pending.  I  realize  I  was 
mistaken. 

I  can  find  no  better  illustration  of  the 
dangers  of  this  uncontrolled  traCBc  in 
deadly  weapons,  which  includes  every- 
thing from  pistols  and  rlfies  to  hand 
grenades,  bazookas,  bombs,  and  cannons 
than  the  stories  printed  by  the  Paterson, 
N.J..  Morning  Call. 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Kennedy  death,  the  newspaper  ordered 
a  pistol  in  the  name  of  L.  H.  Oswald  from 
a  mail  order  dealer  In  another  State,  and 
received  it  without  question. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
stories,  which  speak  for  themselves,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
commend  a  reading  of  them  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  publishers  and  editors  of  the 
Morning  Call  have  illustrated,  in  {Hint- 
ing tills  story,  the  threat  to  the  com- 
munity which  exists  because  of  this  gun 
running  in  interstate  commerce,  and  they 
should  be  recognized  for  their  efforts. 
Both  the  reporting  and  editing  were  in 
the  tradition  of  America's  free  press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Paterson    (N.J.)    Morning   Call, 

Nov.  19,  1966] 

Shadow  or  Traoedt:  "L.  H.  Oswaxj>"  Buts 

Pistol 

(By  the  Call's  special  Investigation  team) 

On  the  eve  of  the  second  anniversary  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy's  assassination, 
the  Morning  Call  yesterday  received  a  .38- 
callber  revolver  addressed  to  "L.  H.  Oswald" 
via  express  from  an  Oklahoma  maU-order 
house. 

The  pistol,  a  Smith  &  Wesson  Enfield  Com- 
mando—similar In  type  and  caliber  to  the  one 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  used  to  kill  Dallas  Patrol- 
man J.  D.  Tlpplt — was  delivered  to  the  news- 
paper's offices  at  33  Church  Street,  Pater- 
son. 

A  few  hours  later,  the  weapon  and  related 
dociunents  were  turned  over  to  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  Arthur  J.  Sills,  attending  a  convention  of 
the  League  of  Municipalities  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  AUantlc  City,  by 
Call  Reporter  Richard  E.  Benfield. 


Sills  said:  "This  Is  another  strong  en- 
dorsement  for  enactment  of  Federal  leglsla. 
tlon  so  that  guns  could  not  be  shipped  by 
maU-order  houses  to  Individuals  they  had  no 
check  on." 

In  Paterson,  Mayor  Frank  X.  Graves  said 
he  received  a  subpena  from  Senator  Thomas 
J.  DoDD,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  sponsor 
of  Federal  gvm-purchaslng  legislation,  aak- 
Ing  for  40  revolvers  confiscated  by  Paterson 
police  during  arrests  in  recent  months. 

Dooo,  the  mayor  said,  intended  to  use  these 
revolvers — all  of  which  were  purchased  with- 
out a  permit — to  further  his  campaign. 

The  Call  sent  for  the  weapon  under  the  ob- 
viously suspicious  name  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  ease  with  which  guns  bought 
through  mail-order  houses  could  fall  into  the 
hands  of  undesirables  because  of  lack  of  re- 
strictions. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Call,  searching 
through  sports  magazines,  answered  adver- 
tisements aimed  at  gun  enthusiasts  and  re- 
ceived numerous  catalogs — all  of  them  ad- 
dressed to  "L.  H.  Oswald,"  33  Church  Street, 
Paterson,  N  J. 

Deciding  to  purchase  the  .38-callber  Smltb 
&  Wesson  Enflald  Commando,  the  Call  wrote 
to  P  &  S  Sales  Co.,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  re- 
ceived a  form  letter  which  In  part  stated: 
"We  are  sure  that  you  are  just  as  Interested 
as  we  are  In  taking  reasonable  and  proper 
precautions  to  deter  undesirable  personi 
from  obtaining  firearms." 

The  letter  also  stated:  "Note:  We  mutt 
have  any  gun  permit  that  Is  required  within 
your  city,  county,  or  State." 

The  Call  did  not  enclose  any  gun  permits 
required  by  the  city  of  Paterson  and  tli« 
State  of  New  Jersey  when  it  returned  the 
application. 

Over  the  signature  of  the  purchaser,  re- 
quested on  the  application,  P  &  S  Included 
the  following  statement: 

"I  hereby  state  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  that  I  have  not  been  con- 
victed in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  ter- 
ritories, or  possessions  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  1  year.  I 
certify  that  I  am  not  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
a  mental  incompetent,  a  drug  addict  or  an 
adjudged  drunkard.  I  further  state  that  I 
am  over  16  years  of  age,  and  that  I  am  com- 
plying with  my  State,  county  and  city  laws." 

The  signature  and  address,  signed  by 
Joseph  J.  McOovern,  assistant  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Morning  Oall  wn-e :  "L.  H.  Oswald, 
33  Church  Street,  Patersen,  NJ."  (Pater- 
son was  deliberately  mlsepelled.) 

Although  McGovem  completed  the  ap- 
plication November  6,  1966,  he  wrote  Octo- 
ber 4,  1066,  above  the  signature,  in  order  to 
test  the  alertness  of  the  mail-order  ccmipany. 

And  yesterday,  a  long  brown  box  contain- 
ing the  revolver  and  addressed  to  L.  H.  Os- 
wald was  delivered  to  the  Oall  <^ce  at  33 
Church  Street,  by  RKA  Express  Agency. 

The  price  of  the  gun  was  »18.86.  The 
shipping  charges  were  $4.20. 

Controversy  over  mail-order  sales  of  weap- 
ons was  stirred  immediately  after  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy — killed  with 
a  mall -order  Mannllcher-Oarcano  6.S-mllli- 
meter  Italian  rifle  obtained  by  Lee  Harvej 
Oswald. 

The  pistol  Oswald  used  to  kill  Dallas  Pa- 
trolman J.  D.  Tlpplt  also  was  a  .38  caliber 
Smith  and  Wesson,  which  was  similar  to  the 
one  ptirchased  by  the  Call. 

Oswald,  also  using  a  fictitious  name, 
ordered  the  revolver  from  Seaport  Traders, 
Inc..  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  under  the  name  of 
A.  J.  HldeU. 

UJ8.  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  in  urging  a  curb  on  mail-ordw 
sales  of  firearms  said  the  Secret  Service  has 
frequently  come  across  mental  defectives  who 
have  access  to  guns. 

Commenting  on  the  application  received 
and  signed  by  the  Call,  SlUs  said  the  proposed 
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Federal  legislation  would  requtrs  any  out-of- 
gtate  mall-order  bouse  to  send  the  papers  to 
a  licensed  dealer  in  the  same  State  as  the 
purchaser.  The  dealer,  then,  be  said,  would 
bave  to  check  on  the  applicant's  qualifloa- 
tlons. 

"They  would  have  to  have  more  than  a 
piece  of  paper  saying  'I'm  a  good  guy', " 
which  m  effect.  Sills  said,  was  what  the 
Call  signed. 

"A  gun  such  as  this  one  cannot  be  car- 
ried In  this  State  without  a  permit,"  Sills 
said,  refusing  to  handle  the  weapon  and  In- 
■tead  turning  it  over  to  a  State  trooper. 

Referring  to  documents  concerning  the 
purchase  of  the  gun  he  received  yesterday 
from  the  Call,  the  attorney  general  said 
tbey  would  be  used  in  his  fight  to  secure 
New  Jersey  legislation  against  firearms. 

"This  is  just  more  proof  of  the  fact  the 
maU-order  houses  couldn't  oare  lees  about 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  selling,"  Sills 
continued.  "They  just  think  at  profit.  They 
are  merchants  of  death  without  any  regard 
for  the  safety  of  society." 

Mayor  Graves  said  the  40  guns  subpenaed 
by  Senator  Dodd  even  Includsd  the  one  he 
himself  purchased  through  a  maU-order 
house  last  April  16. 

DoDD,  the  mayor  s^d,  was  also  interested 
la  a  gun  with  60  rdunds  of  ammunition 
found  recently  on  an  18-y«ar-old  Clifton 
youth  attending  at  Eastelde  High  School 
football  game  at  Hlnchllfle  Stadium. 

In  an  effort  to  prove  bow  easy  It  was  to 
buy  a  gun.  Graves  last  April  bought  a  (13.95 
money  order  and  sent  for  a  Oerman-mads 
S-Bhot  revolver  from  Global  Import  Co.,  In 
Chicago. 

For  his  return  address  the  Mayor  listed: 
"?rank  Graves,  161  Market  Street,  Pater- 
eon,"  which  happens  to  be  city  hall. 

On  April  23,  he  received  the  package  via 
railway  express,  athough  he  had  volunteered 
no  Information  about  blmselt  on  the  ap- 
plication. 

CAU.  commxndkA 

A  spokesman  for  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes 
commended  the  Call  for  bringing  the  gun- 
purchasing  controversy  to  the  public  In  such 
a  dramatic  and  effective  mainnar. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  an  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, headed  by  Senator  Dodd  has  In- 
troduced a  bUl  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  sell  a  gun  to  any  one  who  would  not  be 
permitted  to  buy  or  possess  a  gun  In  his 
own  locality. 

Currently,  Federal  statutes  prohibit  gun 
sales  If  the  distributor  knows  local  laws  are 
being  broken.  Dodd  has  argued  that  deal- 
ers can  sell  guns  with  ease  under  this  law 
by  stating:  "I  didn't  know  the  purchaser 
liad  a  record  or  used  to  be  a  mental  patient." 

Federal  laws  also  do  not  permit  prosecu- 
tion of  violators  imtll  after  a  crime  Is  com- 
mitted. 

A  spokesman  for  Senator  Dodd  said  last 
night  Federal  authorities  could  do  nothing 
about  the  gun  purchased  by  the  Call. 

"Any  one  can  send  for  this  kind  of  stuff," 
>>«  said,  "and  If  It  violates  State  or  local 
laws,  then  the  dealer  can  say  be  dldnt  know 
sbout  It." 

Under  present  New  Jersey  gun  laws,  a  per- 
son mxist  have  a  police  permit  to  carry  or  to 
purchase  a  putol  and  a  revo^r.  However, 
rtfles  and  shotgiins  do  not  retrulre  registra- 
tion. 

The  pUtol  received  by  the  Call  yesterday 
did  not  violate  State  statutes,  because  the 
pin  was  sold  in  Oklahoma,  not  New  Jersey. 
However.  It  U  Ulegal  to.  carry  a  concealed 
Wsapon  in  New  Jersey. 

But  there  Is  no  law  In  New  Jersey  saying 
•omeone  can't  buy  a  gun  In  Oklahoma  with- 
out a  permit — the  law  only  says  a  citizen  In 
this  Sute  can't  buy  a  gun  In  New  Jersey 
without  a  permit. 

However,  Attorney  General  Sills  has  re- 
vived mors  maU  on  the  gua  registration 
w*n  on  any  other  Issue  since  he  took  office. 


Sports  enthusiasts  contend  the  legislation 
would  give  too  much  power  to  police  chiefs 
and  would  harass  them. 

Others  have  professed  a  fear  of  an  Invasion 
by  Communists,  stating  that  It  was  their 
constitutional  right  to  bear  arms  against  an 
Invading  enemy. 

Commenting  on  the  revolver  received  by 
the  Call.  Paterson  Police  Chief  John  T. 
O'Brien  said : 

"This  once  again  demonstrates  how  easy 
It  Is  to  get  these  weapons.  And  when  you 
consider  some  of  the  people  that  send  for 
them  you  can  Imagine  the  potential  dangers. 

"The  problem  is  they  don't  ask  for  gun  per- 
mits, or  if  they  do  it's  just  Ignored.  That's 
why  we  want  Federal  controls.  •  •  •  The  fact 
they  didn't  notice  the  L.  H.  Oswald  signature 
shows  right  away  dealers  are  not  very 
observant." 

(From   the   Paterson    (NJ.)    Morning   Call, 

Nov.  19, 1966] 

Package  fob  Mb.  Oswald 

The  story  of  the  mall-order  gun  on  our 
front  page  today  should  awaken  a  lot  of 
people. 

That  deadly  .38-callber  revolver  slipped 
through  aU  existing  gun  control  regulations. 
It  could  have  armed  a  madman,  a  fugitive 
criminal,  or  a  drug  addict  just  as  simply  as 
it  whisked,  vrlth  no  questions  asked,  from  an 
Oklahoma  mall-order  bouse  to  a  fictitious 
L.  H.  Oswald  at  33  Church  Street,  Paterson. 

It  could  not  have  been  very  different  from 
the  fateful  transaction  which  landed  a  gun 
in  the  hands  of  the  real  L.  H.  Oswald  a  mere 
2  years  ago,  and  bloodied  a  noble  page  of  this 
country's  history. 

There  was  determination  after  that  gun 
was  used  to  assassinate  the  President  that 
this  easy  access  to  firearms  would  be  closed. 
How  little  has  been  done  is  quite  clearly 
shown  by  the  speedy  accommodation  of  "L.  H. 
Oswald's"  patently  questionable  mall  order 
for  catalog  No.  M355 — a  6-8hot  Smith  &  Wes- 
son Enfield  Commando. 

That  "L.  H.  Oswald"  Ignored  a  form  letter 
advisory  to  send  locally  required  firearms 
purchase  permits;  that  the  notorious  name 
was  legibly  Inscribed  to  that  form,  along 
with  an  impossible  date  a  year  In  the  future, 
did  not  seem  to  interest  the  mall-order 
house,  despite  its  pious  claim  of  concern  to 
deter  undesirable  persons  from  obtaining 
firearms. 

This  Incident  cannot  help  but  give  Im- 
petus to  demands  for  sensible  control  of  fire- 
arms sales.  More  Immediately,  It  should  jar 
State  and  Federal  authorities  Into  strict  en- 
forcement of  existing  regulations. 

Had  the  Oklahoma  mall-order  house  com- 
plied with  the  regulation  prohibiting  ship- 
ment of  guns  until  proper  permits  are  in 
band,  the  Smith  &  Wesson  would  never  have 
reached  Paterson.  Had  the  express  company 
complied  with  the  regulation  that  a  gun 
cannot  be  delivered  to  a  customer  until  be 
has  produced  a  copy  of  the  permit,  the 
Smith  &  Wesson  would  never  have  been  left 
at  our  door. 

Apart  from,  all  this,  had  there  been  an  ex- 
ercise of  prudence  anywhere  along  the  wide- 
open  route  between  the  Oklahoma  gun  house 
and  the  fictitious  "L.  H.  Oswald,"  on  Church 
Street,  there  would  have  been  no  trans- 
action. If  after  the  Kennedy  assassination 
there  remained  any  doubt  that  an  irrespon- 
sible traffic  In  firearms  exists,  the  gun  story 
on  our  front  page  today  should  remove  that 
doubt  with  finality. 

[Prom  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Morning  CaU, 
Nov.  20,  1965] 
Oravu  URcxs   CrnzKNs   To  Reoistss  Fnx- 
ASMS — Katzenbach  and  Dodd  Renew  Oitn- 
CuxbBis 

BBOISTBATION   tntOEO 

Maycv  Frank  X.  Graves,  Jr.,  yesterday  ap- 
pealed to  the  citizens  of  Paterson  to  register 


any  firearms  In  their  pnssssslon,  and  set  up 
a  special  service  for  the  project. 

The  mayor  immediately  assigned  Lt.  Petsr 
VentlmigUa  and  Detective  Joseph  Meola  to 
conduct  the  registration  program,  and  urged 
citizens  to  caU  Mulberry  4-3111  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  registration. 

"The  police  will  make  an  appointment  to 
come  to  the  homo  and  take  down  the  neces- 
sary Information,"  Mayor  Graves  said.  "We 
do  not  want  people  to  bring  their  guns  to 
headquarters." 

The  mayor  Issued  the  registration  appeal 
in  conjunction  with  the  Morning  Call's  cam- 
p>algn  to  end  the  increasing  traffic  in  Ullclt 
firearms.  Mayor  Graves  himself  tested  the 
loopholes  in  the  mail  order  gun  trade  regu- 
lations by  purchasing  a  gun  without  pernUt 
or  identification. 

COMPANT    IN   CLXAB 

(By  Daniel  Welssman) 

Treasury  department  agents  In  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  yesterday  termed  the  mall -order  trans- 
action that  brought  a  .38-caUber  pistol  to 
the  Morning  CaU  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  L.  H.  Oswald  perfectly  legal. 

Although  the  official  report  of  the  probe 
Of  the  gun-shlpplng  deals  nxade  by  P  ft  S 
Sales  of  Tulsa  will  not  be  ready  until  Mon- 
day, Bill  Gibson,  Internal  Revenue  Alcohol 
and  Tobacco  Tax  Unit  investigator  In  charge 
of  the  study  out  of  the  IRS  Dallas  office, 
said:  "I  have  investigated  this  company  and 
have  found  they  keep  a  good  set  of  books  and 
records.  At  this  point,  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  a  violation  of  the  Federal  firearms 
statute." 

The  preliminary  finding  by  Gibson  con- 
firms what  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  leading  sponsor 
of  a  Federal  firearms  bill  to  prohibit  Ullclt 
sales  of  weapons,  has  been  saying — that  any- 
one who  wants  a  gun  In  this  country  can 
get  It. 

Dodd  pointed  out  the  Call's  successful  at- 
tempt to  buy  a  weapon  by  devious  means 
and  have  It  shipped  to  the  newspaper's  33 
Church  Street  office  with  a  mlnltnum  of 
questions  asl^ed  Is  clear  proof  there  Is  no 
effective  legislation  to  keep  deadly  weapons 
out  of  the? hands  of  persons  who  would  use 
them  against  society. 

A  spokesman  for  the  IRS  in  Washington 
said  the  Investigation  of  the  Oklahoma  firm 
was  ordered  on  the  basis  of  the  copyright 
story  appearing  yesterday  In  the  Morning 
CaU. 

The  Investigation  became  a  double-bar- 
reled affair  when  Paul  A.  Hankliis,  super- 
visor of  the  IRS  Alcohol  and  Tax  Unit  serv- 
ing the  north  Jersey  area,  dispatched  an  in- 
vestigates from  Newark  to  the  Morning  CaU 
office  to  gather  aU  information  and  docu- 
mentation of  the  actual  purchase  of  ths 
British  surplus  hand  weapon  that  was  used 
by  the  Commandos  during  World  War  n. 

He  took  back  copies  of  the  original  order, 
made  out  in  the  name  of  "L.  H.  Oswald,"  a 
letter  sent  to  the  newspaper  by  the  gun  com- 
pany asking  for  a  permit,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Railway  Express  stub  for  the  deUvery  of  ths 
gun. 

The  pistol  was  ordered  by  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Govem, assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Morning  Call.  McGovem  Intentionally  did 
not  send  back  the  requested  pistol  permit  and 
misspelled  Paterson  "Patersen"  and  put  a 
wrong  date  at  the  top  of  the  order  to  test  the 
alertness  of  the  company. 

Despite  the  intentional  oversights  and  mis- 
takes In  the  order  and  the  disregard  of  a 
notation  at  the  bottom  of  the  required  con- 
firmation of  oath  and  good  character  that  a 
State  Ucenae  must  be  submitted  with  ths 
letter  before  the  gun  would  be  sent,  the  pistol 
was  deUvered. 

Robert  E.  Sturgls,  president  of  the  maU 
order  firm  dealing  exclusively  In  firearms, 
said,  "I  have  nothing  to  say  at  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  story," 
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StarglB^  anaim  to  a  queatlon  aakad  why 
the  Kun  was  Mnt  (taspit*  tbe  IstantlozuU  mte- 
takM  and  omitgtata,  waa:  "Wa  dapand  on 
tb*  Intagrtty  a<  our  ooatomata."  Ha  addad 
that  Uia  pannlt  vaa  Uw  w^wwirthility  o<  tbe 
customaim. 

According  to  Mderal  atatutaa  gOTemlng 
tha  lala  and  poaaeaaton  of  platola,  a  person 
fotind  guilty  at  a  Tlolatlon  can  be  Onad  not 
more  tban  ta,000  or  ba  Imprlaoned  for  not 
more  tban  ft  yaara  or  both.  In  addition,  the 
violator,  who  la  guilty  of  a  felony,  la  Ineligible 
to  get  a  llcanae  for  16  yaara. 

Because  of  the  auddannaaa  at  the  probe, 
•tarted  by  tbe  Morning  Call  atory.  the  IBS 
apokaaman  in  Washington  said.  "We  are  neck 
«laep  trying  to  put  ends  together. "  He  indl- 
catad  a  formal  statement  could  be  expected 
Monday. 

The  .38-caUbar  Smith  M  Weaaon.  Enfield 
commando  pistol  ordered  by  the  Call  was  de- 
acrlbed  as  a  weapon  never  meant  for  anything 
but  close-range  Idlllng.  According  to  reli- 
able reports.  American  serylcemen  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  double  action  pistol  that 
does  not  have  to  be  hammer  cocked  to  fire, 
refer  to  It  affectlooately  as  "The  gut  buster." 

Tbe  gun.  built  by  Enfield  In  England.  Is 
of  a  design  patented  by  Smith  A  Wesson.  It 
la  named  after  a  Brltlah  World  War  II  com- 
mando. 

OmClALS    DrniGIfANT 

(By  Richard  Benfield) 

U.S.  Attorney  Oenaral  Nicholas  deB. 
Kataenbach  aald  yesterday  that  the  pur- 
chase of  a  JS-callber  pistol  by  the  Morning 
Call  under  the  fictitious  name  of  "L.  H. 
Oswald"  waa  another  demonstration  of  the 
naad  for  Fadaral  controls  over  the  Interstate 
shipment  of  guns. 

VS.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut,  who  Is  proposing  a  Federal 
gun  control  law  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  sell  a  gun  to  any  person  not  permitted 
to  buy  or  own  a  firearm  In  his  own  locality, 
said:  "Today,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  assassination  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  It  Is  as  easy  to  purchase  a  mail- 
order gun  as  It  was  for  Lee  Harvey  Oswald." 

"The  experience  of  the  Paterson  Morning 
Call  In  purchasing  a  gun  by  mall  order  under 
the  name  'L.  H.  Oswald'  again  refiects  the 
need  for  Congress  to  establish  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  for  early  this  year — 
reasonable  regulations  of  interstate  ship- 
ments of  the  tools  with  which  criminals 
work— guns."  Katzenbach  said. 

"Aa  long  as  I  live  I  can  never  forget  that 
It  was  a  mail-order  rifle,  sent  to  a  post  office 
box  that  had  been  rented  under  an  assumed 
name  by  a  man  with  an  established  record 
of  defection  and  Instability,  that  killed 
Prealdent  Kennedy." 

DooD,  who  has  been  pushing  for  g\in  leg- 
islation for  5  years,  said : 

"The  Morning  Call  has  once  again  proved 
what  our  congressional  committee — the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency— has  been  talking  about  since  1861 

that  there  is  an  unscrupulous  element  In 
the  gun  buslneaa  that  will  seU  a  murderous 
weapon  to  anyone  Including  emotionally 
disturbed  youths,  criminals,  and  would-be 
assassins." 

Dodd  scored  gun  lobbies  which,  he  claimed, 
have  been  grinding  out  mountains  of  propa- 
ganda against  his  gun  control  legislation. 

"I  do  not  Intend  to  let  these  gun  lobbies 
thwart  the  demand  of  the  American  people 
In  the  next  aeaslon  of  Congress,"  Dodd  said. 

"Enterprising  JoumaUam  such  as  this 
focuses  public  attention  and  will  result  In 
a  demand  for  action  by  the  public.  I  »irge  all 
your  readers  to  write  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  demanding  stricter  Federal  run 
laws."  • 

Citing  the  copyrighted  story  which  dis- 
closed the  Monilng  Call's  purchase  of  the 
pistol  from  P  *  a  Bales  of  Tulsa.  OkU.,  Cam- 
den Mayor  Alfred  R.  Pleroe,  prealdent  of  the 


Mew  Jerwy  LaagiM  of  Municipalities,  told 
the  leacoa-s  eonTentton  In  Atlantic  City: 

"I  want  each  and  every  person  holding 
public  oAce  to  rsAllaa  tlie  dangerous  situa- 
tion this  pass*. ' 

Tbe  article,  deaorlblng  how  tbe  pi»UA  was 
sent  to  the  fictitious  "L.  H.  Oswald,"  without 
any  attempt  to  ebeek  the  character  of  tbe 
buyer,  appiMred  in  the  Morning  CaU  yester- 
day. 

Pierce,  in  one  of  his  final  acts  as  prealdent 
of  the  leagtie,  read  a  complete  description 
written  by  a  Call  reporter  of  how  tbe  gun 
was  obtained. 

While  be  had  no  specific  solution  as  to 
how  the  sale  of  guns  could  be  curbed,  Pierce 
said,  he  considered  the  situation  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  attention  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Since  a  10-day  advance  notice  must  be 
given  for  a  vote  on  any  resolution,  the  oon- 
yentloa  could  take  no  action  on  Pierce's 
statement,  but  high  municipal  officials 
throughout  the  State  expressed  concern  over 
the  danger. 

"I  think  It  poses  a  definite  threat  to  the 
well-being  of  the  private  cltteen,"  said  Haw- 
thorne Mayor  Louis  Bay  n,  who  was  elected 
flnt  vice  president  of  the  league. 

Bay  added  that  although  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  preventing  Individuals  from  carry- 
ing firearms,  some  safeguard  must  be  estab- 
lished to  prevent  the  weapons  from  getting 
Into  the  hands  of  Irresponsible  persons. 

"The  situation  needs  a  lot  of  thinking  so 
we  can  achieve  the  ends  we  want,"  Bay  said. 
Meanwhile,   statements    of    concern   from 
high  officials  throughout  the  Nation  contin- 
ued to  stream  Into  the  Call  offices. 

John  J.  McCIoy.  a  member  of  the  Warren 
Commission  which  Investigated  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy,  also  came  out 
for  some  form  of  Federal  gun  control. 

McCloy,  Under  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  a  self- 
described  sportsman  and  gun  enthusiast, 
noted  the  Government  must  be  careful  of 
placing  undue  restrictions  on  legitimate 
sportsmen. 

"But,"  he  said,  "I  do  think  some  measure 
requiring  credentials  of  a  gun  buyer  would 
be  a  good  thing." 

Another  strong  supporter  of  gun  control 
leglalatlon.  Representative  Charljcs  S.  Joel,- 
aoN,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  expressed^ 
hope  the  Morning  Call  article  would  arouse 
public  Indignation  against  the  deplorable  sit- 
uation regarding  the  Interstate  sale  of  guns. 
"I  think  tbe  more  people  realize  how  easy 
It  Is  for  unidentified  people  to  get  guns,  tbe 
more  pressure  will  Increase  to  get  tighter  gun 
control,"  the  Congressman  said. 

JosLOOif,  who  Is  currently  vacationing  In 
Florida,  noted  he  sponsored  a  bill  which 
would  have  required  guns  sent  by  mall  to  go 
to  the  chief  of  police,  rather  than  the  buyer. 
The  chief  would  check  out  the  character  of 
the  buyer,  Joilson  noted. 

"ReallstlcaUy."  he  added,  "I  think  there's 
too  much  Interest  in  this  because  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  and  others  have  dis- 
torted the  Issue  out  of  proportion." 

In  Washington,  aids  to  U.S.  Senators 
CufTOBD  P.  Caax,  Republican,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Haxubon  A.  Wnxiou.  Democrat, 
of  New  Jersey,  said  the  two  lawmakers  were 
optimistic  the  Morning  Call  arUcle  woiUd 
create  interest  in  ciirblng  the  Interstate 
flow  of  guns. 

[From  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Morning  Call, 
Nov.  30,  IMS] 
Moac  OuNS  Oftexed 
PATxasoN. — The    day    after    the    Morning 
Call  received  a  mall-order  pistol  addressed 
to  "L.  H.  Oswald."  the  gun  firm  which  sent 
the  weapon  tried   to  Interest  its  supposed 
customer  in  other  purchases,  with  the  new- 
est fall  catalog. 


THe  brochure,  listing  a  nrlety  of  guns  and 
rlflaa,  came  from  the  P  ft  S  Sales  Co  Ptet 
OBloe  Box  1S6.  Tulsa,  Okla.  " 

The  catalog  arrived  at  the  S3  Church  Street 
oOce  of  the  Call  yesterday  morning,  as  the 
newspaper  was  on  the  stands  with  a  de- 
sorlptlon  of  the  easy  mall  purchase  from  the 
firm  of  the  gun.  without  a  permit,  by  a 
customer  with  an  obviously  suspicious  name 

The  catalog  was  addressed  with  an  auto- 
maUc  device.  Indicating  that  "L.  H.  Oswald" 
Is  now,  or  was.  on  the  regular  mailing  jjjt 
of  the  arm.  TTje  city  Is  incorrectly  spelled 
"Paterosn."  apparently  a  typographical  error 

Listing  sporting  goods  and  clothing  the 
catalog  has  a  2-page  spread  showing  ouin 
than  30  firearms. 

The  display,  with  pictures  and  descrlp- 
tiona.  Includes  a  working  grenade  launch* 
Also  for  sale  Is  an  M-l  Garand  rifle,  a  basic 
Infantry  weapon  in  World  War  II.  The  blurb 
beneath  It  reads.  In  part,  "Pumps  out  buUeU 
as  fast  as  you  can  pull  the  trigger." 

Underneath  a  toy  rifle,  the  caption  Mm 
"war  games  will  come  to  life  when  backyard 
soldiers  use  Tralnerlfle,  modeled  after  the 
army  Springfield  .03  ' 

Among  the  cheaper  weapons,  a  7.82-mllU- 
meter  M-91  Russian  rifle  is  offered  for  |7. 

(From   the   Paterson    (NJ.)    Morning  Can 
Nov.  ao,  1965] 

CmZEIfS    FaVO«    TtCHTEX    FOtXAXKB    RkTIU- 

Tioifs;  Eirroaciif o  Pirkabms  Laws 
(By  Michael  BateUl) 

Paterson  residents  are  shocked  that  3  yean 
after  the  murder  of  the  S5th  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  person  named  "L.  H. 
Oswald"  could  still  buy  a  gun  without  ques- 
tion. They  urged  more  stringent  law*  to 
control  mall-order  weapons. 

Those  Interviewed  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  President  Kennedy — exactly  3 
years  ago  today — complimented  the  Morning 
Call  for  dramatizing  the  accessibility  of  mail- 
order revolvers  to  undesirables. 

Tbe  Call,  Thursday  received  a  J8-caUber 
pistol  from  an  Oklahoma  firm  under  the 
obviously  suspicious  name  of  "X.  H.  Oswald," 
although  none  of  the  required  permits  bad 
been  remitted  to  the  mall  order  house. 

One  person  a  veteran  of  World  War  I 
commended  the  Morning  Call  for  actually 
going  through  tbe  process  and  purchasing  a 
^lail-order  hous^  weapon  to  prove  how  easily 
any  person  can  buy  a  gun. 

Another,  a  veteran  oi  World  War  ZI  and 
a  widely  known  sportsman,  urged  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws  with  a  mandatory  pen- 
alty of  20  years  for  any  crime  committed  with 
a  gun  of  any  type. 

Louis  Feldman,  of  330  East  23d  Street. 
Paterson.  who  has  had  experience  with  fire- 
arms since  World  War  I.  said.  "I  am  glad  to 
see  the  Morning  Call  push  for  greater  con- 
trol of  mall-order  house  sale  of  guns.  I  sin 
100  percent  In  accord  with  the  Morning  Call 
that  your  story  of  PYlday  morning  should 
awaken  a  lot  of  people." 

"It  Is  disgraceful,"  Feldman  added.  "Here 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  tbe 
assassination  of  President  (John  F.)  Ken- 
nedy by  such  a  gun,  and  you  can  still  order 
a  murderous  weapon  through  a  mall -order 
house." 

Mrs.  Sidney  Horowitz,  wife  of  a  partner  in 
Edwin's  Sport  Shop,  217  Market  Street, 
Paterson,  said,  "I  am  certainly  In  sccord  that 
something  must  be  done  to  control  traffic  of 
guns  from  out-of-town  mail-order  and  dis- 
count houses." 

Pointing  out  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
pressure  from  certain  sporting  groups  to 
ward  off  any  new  gun  control  laws,  Mrs. 
HorowltE  added,  "The  Morning  Call  proved 
that  people  can  stUl  purchase  firearms  with- 
out too  much  trouble." 

SUnley  M.  Levlne.  of  Bast  4ad  Street,  Fat- 
erson,  a  Passaic  Valley  water  toriTnlMlnosr 
known  as  a  fisherman  and  hunter,  wm  atzcof 


1 
In  bis  belief  that  there  are  slilBclent  controls 
over  guns. 

"What  Is  lacking,"  he  declamd,  "Is  enforce- 
ment of  existing  regulations." 

He  favored  the  National  Kifle  Association 
stand  that  stlfler  penalties  and  enforcement 
of  present  laws  are  needed. 

"Give  criminals  who  I'.'-.e  flrearms  to  com- 
mit lawbreaklng  acts  mandatory  Jail  sen- 
tences of  30  years,"  Levlne  suggested.  "The 
thought  of  spending  20  years  In  confinement 
would  deter  others  from  Illegal  use  of  guns." 

Levlne  agreed,  however,  that  more  strin- 
gent control  over  mall-order  gtms  Is  neces- 
sary. 

William  Ptirdy,  of  Tamarack  Road,  Wayne,  a 
warrant  officer  In  the  Passaic  County  sheriff's 
office,  said,  "There  should  be  a  definite  check 
of  the  mall-order  hoiiae  gun.  The  Morning 
Call  vividly  showed  how  simple  It  Is  for  any- 
one to  get  hold  of  a  gun.  It  Is  not  a  good 
practice,  and  It  should  be  stqpped  before  an- 
other murder  Is  committed." 

Carl  Buchner.  of  De  Sepo  Avenue,  Haw- 
thorne, said  guns  should  te  purchased  In 
person,  not  through  the  malls  or  any  other 
way.  "I  believe  If  a  man  wants  a  gun  be 
should  be  man  enough  to  stsmd  up  huA  pur- 
chase the  gun  at  a  store  and  not  buy  it 
through  a  mall-order  house." 

Walter  RUey,  of  East  24th  Street,  Paterson, 
agreed.  "I  don't  think  gUns  should  be 
bought  through  a  mall-ordei  hotise.  It  Is  a 
known  fact  that  purchase  of  small  arms 
(handguns)  Is  Illegal." 

Eugene  Davis  of  Georgia  Drive,  Wayne,  be- 
lieves the  sale  of  guns  without  control  should 
be  stopped  entirely.  "There  should  be  an 
investigation  of  any  proposed  gun  purchase, 
whether  It  be  for  marksmanship,  a  starter 
gun,  or  any  other  type.  I  don't  believe  In 
kiUing  and  I  certainly  favor  the  strictest 
possible  control  over  g^uns." 

Herman  Croland,  of  Glen  Rock,  a  Pater- 
son industrialist,  said,  "I  agree  there  should 
be  more  control  over  guns.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  it  Is  easy  for  anyone  to  get  his  hands 
on  a  gun  which  could  very  easily  be  turned 
Into  a  mtu'der  weapon  or  a  tool  to  commit 
crime. 

"The  Morning  Call  did  the  correct  thing 
In  accentuating  the  ease  one  oan  buy  a  hand- 
gun. There  must  be  laws  strong  enough  to 
bring  gun  purchase  applications  Immediately 
to  attention  of  authorities." 

Peter  Ciurle.  a  South  Paterson  sporting 
goods  dealer,  declared,  "It  U  not  right  for 
mailorder  houses  to  sell  gvbs  without  a 
permit." 

He  blamed  legislators  for  Jack  of  laws  to 
control  sale  of  flrearms. 

"Anything  under  26  Inches  i^ould  be  pur- 
chased with  acknowledgement  and  tmder 
control  of  local  poUce  departments,"  Currle 
tdded.  "Tour  newspaper  is  absolutely  right. 
Guns  should  not  be  sold  through  mail-order 
houses  to  unknown  purchasers," 

Gene  Russo,  of  Main  Street,  Paterson, 
stopped  looking  over  flshlng  equipment  to 
««y,  "I  am  in  favor  of  registering  all  weapons. 
I  agree  100  percent  that  there  should  be  more 
controls  over  mall-order  houses  selling  gtms 
through  advertisements  to  bi^yers  they  know 
nothing  about — who  they  are,  or  how  old 
they  may  be." 

A  man,  who  showed  his  NBA  membership 
CMd,  agreed  wltn  Levlne  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient laws  on  the  books  to  control  gun 
•ales  and  guns.  "What  we  need  Is  better 
•nforcement  of  the  laws  we  have.  Let  them 
•entence  criminals  caught  with  guns  to 
mandatory  20-year  jail  terms,  and  you^U  see 
less  and  lees  guas  used  In  crimes."  said  the 
•nan  who  asked  not  to  be  idefttlfled  for  per- 
sonal reasons. 

He,  too,  agreed  with  the  Morning  Call  on 
the  urgency  of  control  of  flrenrms  sales  and 
immediate  enforcement  of  eMstlng  regula- 
tions by  State  and  Federal  aitthorlttes. 
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[From   the   Paterson    (N.J.)    Morning   Call, 

Nov.  2S,  1966] 
Thkvos   Wnx  IirvxsnoATB — Oun-Salx  Pbobx 

MovnfO   TO    OOtTNTT 

(By  Richard  Benfleld) 

InveetlgaUons  of  the  sale  of  a  .38-callber 
revolver  to  the  flcUtlous  "L.  H.  Oswald"  will 
be  transferred  to  Passaic  County  later  this 
week,  it  was  learned  yesterday. 

Governor  Richard  J.  Hughes  reached  by 
the  Morning  Call  aboard  the  SS  Constitu- 
tion, sailing  from  Spain,  said  he  would  push 
for  enactment  of  gun-control  legislation  by 
the  end  of  January. 

State  Police  MaJ.  Prank  Halley  of  the  at- 
torney-general's office  said  the  investigation 
would  be  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Passaic  County  Prosecutor    John  G.  Thevos. 

Noting  that  the  gun  was  purchased  from 
a  Tulsa,  Okla.  mall-order  house  by  an  editor 
of  the  Morning  Call,  Halley  said: 

"The  entire  transaction  took  place  In  Pas- 
saic Coimty  so  It  Is  only  normal  that  officials 
of  that  county  should  conduct  the  Investi- 
gation." 

According  to  Halley,  State  Police  officials, 
who  have  been  working  on  the  case  since  last 
Thursday,  will  turn  their  information  to 
Thevos. 

In  Paterson,  Thevos  said  it  was  uncer- 
tain how  his  Investigation  would  be  con- 
ducted. He  announced  his  intention  to 
question  Assistant  Managing  Editor  Joseph 
J.  McGovern,  the  man  who  purchased  the 
weapon  under  the  name  of  Oswald. 

Meanwhile,  Federal  officials  In  Oklahoma 
last  night  were  continuing  their  Investiga- 
tion of  the  gun  sale  in  secrecy. 

Officials  of  the  Internal  Revenue's  al- 
cohol and  tebacco-tax  unit  failed  to  com- 
ment fvuther  on  the  sale  of  the  .38-callber 
S.  &  W.  Enfleld  Commando  pistol  by  the 
mall-order  flrm  of  P  &  S  Sales  of  Tulsa. 

Paul  A.  Hankins.  supervisor  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  alcohol  and  tax  unit  serv- 
ing north  Jersey,  stood  by  earlier  declara- 
tions of  TVeastiry  agents  that  the  sale  of 
the  revolver  was  legal. 

The  transaction  culminated  last  Thursday 
when  the  revolver  was  received  at  the  Call 
offices.  Just  days  before  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

In  ordering  the  pistol  from  the  Tulsa  firm, 
McGovem  deliberately  refrained  from  send- 
ing the  requested  pistol  permit,  to  test  the 
alertness  of  the  company. 

Reached  by  ship-to-shore  radio,  Hughes 
told  the  Call  his  gun-control  legislation 
would  not  Interfere  with  sportsmen. 

The  vacationing  Governor  asserted  his 
propr^eal  would  assure  that  narcotics  addicts, 
ex-convlcts,  subversives,  and  persons  with 
records  of  mental  Instability  could  not  ob- 
tain flrearms. 

Hughes  disclosed  he  planned  to  discuss 
with  lawyers  Friday  the  possibility  of  a  State 
law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  obtain  a  gun 
through  the  malls  without  a  permit. 

Such  a  measiire,  he  saU,  might  flll  tbe 
need  for  that  kind  of  legislation  pending  en- 
actment of  a  Federal  gun-control  law. 

However,  Hughes  said  that  his  Idea  for  a 
State  bill  controlling  the  mailing  of  guns 
might  Infringe  on  Federal  prerogatives. 

The  Governor  gave  strong  endorsement  to 
the  Federal  gun-control  measure  proposed  by 
U.S.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat  of 
Connecticut,  that  would  control  the  inter- 
state flow  of  flrearms. 

In  Paterson,  State  Senator  Anthony  J. 
Orossl,  Democrat  of  Passaic,  said  the  Call 
article  demonstrated  the  need  for  legislation 
to  keep  gtms  out  oS  the  hands  of  Irrespon- 
sible persons. 

Orossl,  regarded  as  a  strong  contender  for 
the  office  of  State  senate  president,  called 
the  article  a  public  service  showing  the 
ease  with  which  guns  can  now  be  obtained. 


(From   the  Paterson    (NJ.)    Morning   Call. 

Nov  33,  19661 

MiTBDn  BT  Man. 

This  newspaper  has  demonstrated  that  all 
it  takes  to  get  a  gun  are  $23.16  and  a  postage 
stamp.  No  bother  about  permits,  registra- 
tion, or  the  other  regulations  that  are  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  public;  Just  send  tbe 
money,  and  you  have  yourself  a  gun. 

We  offered  the  Oklahoma  mall-order  house 
every  opportunity  to  trip  us  In  our  test  of 
existing  controls  on  firearms  sales: 

The  order  was  made  out  In  the  name  of 
President  Kennedy's  assassin  (who  used  a 
mall  order  gun) . 

No  gun  purchase  permits  were  enclosed,  as 
prescribed  on  the  mall-order  house's  tear-out 
order  blank. 

A  form  letter  reminder  as  to  the  permits, 
primarily  seeking  the  customer's  signature  on 
a  statement  that  he  wasn't  a  criminal,  dope 
addict,  or  adjudged  drunkard,  was  clearly 
signed  with  the  Oswald  name  and  mailed 
back — without  permits. 

"Paterson"  was  misspelled,  and  absurd  fu- 
ture dates  were  used. 

In  short,  the  mall-order  house  was  supplied 
every  reason  to  check  out  this  order  on  sus- 
picion It  came  from  a  child  or  a  madman. 
Instead,  the  company  not  only  shipped  out 
the  gun  but  the  next  day  shipped  a  fresh 
new  catalog  to  L.  H.  Oswald. 

Mayor  Graves,  who  Is  keenly  awarei  of  the 
relationship  between  easy  mall -order  gun 
purchases  and  crime  on  the  city's  streets, 
personally  tested  loopholes  In  existing  fire- 
arms regulations  by  purchasing  a  revolver 
himself,  no  questions  asked,  from  a  mall- 
order  house.  In  addition  he  has  shipped  off 
to  Washington  40  tinreglstered  mall-order 
guns  picked  up  in  the  course  of  routine 
police  patrol  In  the  city  of  Paterson  during 
the  last  few  months. 

One  of  these  mall-order  guns  was  taken 
from  an  18-year-old  spectator  in  a  crowd  of 
8,000  at  a  high  school  football  game  here 
2  weeks  ago.  Another  was  knocked  fr<Mn  the 
hand  of  a  barroom  customer  who  was  about 
to  fire  It  point  blank  Into  tbe  face  of  a 
policeman. 

While  others  in  government  are  passing 
the  buck  or  denying  It  exists,  Mayor  Graves 
Is  placing  the  power  and  resources  of  his  office 
behind  the  Call's  crusade  to  end  this  mall- 
order  gun  menace.  He  has  appealed  to  the 
citizens  of  Paterson  to  register  their  firearms, 
and  has  detailed  a  team  of  policemen  to  help 
them. 

Admittedly  there's  a  limit  to  the  effective- 
ness of  local  gim  registration.  It  Is  not  a 
substitute  for  realistic — and  strictly  en- 
forced— State  and  Federal  firearms  purchase 
regulations.  But  the  mayor's  concern  In  the 
problem  and  his  vigorous  dealing  with  It  at 
the  local  level  should  strengthen  the  resolve 
In  Congress  and  the  legislature  to  act  on  the 
firearms  menace — act  quickly,  once  they  get 
back  to  work. 

(From   the   Paterson    (NJ.)    Morning   Call, 

Nov.  23,  1966] 

BSHIND    THS    HxAOLnne    Dsath    fok    Sai,b 

Cheap 

(By  Ted  Hall) 
Many  years  ago  an  Industrious  and  Imagi- 
native member  of  the  Paterson  police  force 
set  up  a  display  of  weapons  that  had  been 
confiscated  In  the  pursuit  of  law  and  order 
In  the  city.  The  10-foot-long  glass  case 
was  soon  filled  to  capacity,  and  Police  Chief 
John  T.  O'Brien  describes  the  assembled 
revolvers,  sawed-off  rifies  and  shotguns,  cane 
swords,  knives,  and  bomb  casings  as  obso- 
lete. 'They're  not  nearly  as  dangerous  as 
the  gtuis  we're  picking  up  today,"  he  ex- 
plains. 

Chief  O'Brien  has  been  in  the  department 
86  years,  but  in  all  that  time  he  hasn't  seen 
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•uch  a  (tray  g:un  h&rrest  &a  the  last  2  yean 
have  produced  for  Patenon  police,  be  aay*. 
Thla  Increaaed  flow  of  Illicit  guna  Into  the 
city  U  conflrmed  by  Deputy  Chief  Marlnua 
Rlter,  who  baa  bMn  aitmnd  for  a  long  time 
hlmaelf  aiul  recalla  that  the  baaement  ator- 
age  locker  eTen  Includes  a  cow  and  arrow. 
The  guna  that  are  being  picked  up  today 
are  imaU  and  naaty  looking.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  J3-caUber  revolver*,  and  nearly 
a;',  of  them  w«re  nukde  In  Germany  and  Italy. 
There  la  a  partlciilarly  ugly  looking  .26- 
callber  automatic,  and  there  la  a  starter's 
platol  which  has  been  reamed  to  fire  busl- 
naaallke  ballets.  They  are  the  tjrpe  of  guns 
that  mall  order  houses  sell.  Chief  O'Brien 
say*,  and  they  are  the  departnient's  big 
headache  nowadays. 

LOAOZD   AND  aXAOT 

The  conflsoated  guns  were  found  on  bar- 
room floors,  under  the  seats  of  autcKnobiles, 
and  In  the  pockets  of  troublemakers.  The 
.22-callber  pistol  and  ammunition  In  monlla 
envelope  No.  22667  was  taken  from  a  night- 
club patron.  KKhlblt  No.  22600,  an  ItalUn 
make,  was  taken  from  a  man  In  a  downtown 
restaurant.  No.  19600.  a  German  RG-10 
mall  order  type,  was  taken  from  a  man  who 
was  threatening  another  man  with  It.  and 
It  was  loaded.  The  .26-callber  automatic 
U  a  Spanish  make,  used  by  Its  owner  In 
«  holdup. 

No  more  sinister  looking  than  the  others 
Is  exhibit  23323.  That  Is  the  German  RO- 
10  that  was  knocked  from  a  belligerent  bar 
patron's  hand  as  he  was  about  to  fire  It 
point  blank  Into  the  face  of  Police  ^rgeant 
Robert  Tanls  when  the  ofllcer  responded  to  a 
trouble  call  In  a  notoriously  troublesome 
nightclub. 

Exhibit  17i20.  another  German  RG-10,  was 
being  used  to  terrorize  a  woman  when  the 
police  arrived.  Exhibit  18730  was  carried  by 
a  man  who  had  Just  burglariaed  a  service 
station.  A  German  Burgo  (exhibit  22563) 
waa  taken  from  a  man  who  was  threatening 
bis  wife  with  It,  and  a  German  Omega  (ex- 
hibit 17223)  was  dominating  a  family  donny- 
brook. 

The  gun  marked  exhibit  10484,  a  German- 
made  Romo.  is  noteworthy  because  a  man 
was  shot  twice  with  It  during  an  argument. 
Another  German  RO-10  was  taken  from  a 
17-year-old  boy  In  a  city  housing  project. 

"About  80  percent  of  these  guns  were 
loaded  and  ready  for  action  when  we  got 
tham."  Chief  O'Brien  says.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  neat  little  paper  bags  attached 
to  tha  guns,  bank  dei>oslt  envelopes  used 
to  store  the  cartridges  that  came  from  the 
guna. 

IXSTAirr    KILJJNO 

This  Is  a  collecUon  of  the  last  few  months. 
Hot  weather  produces  more  of  these  easily 
purchased  mall-order  guns  than  other  klna 
of  weather.  "People  have  more  physical* 
contact  with  one  another  Ln  summer,"  Chief 
O'Brten  explains.     "They  get  around  more." 

The  police  pick  up  other  weapons  too,  both 
In  warm  weather  and  in  cool  weather.  There 
are  knives,  razors,  and  old  bayonets.  But  it 
is  the  loaded  gun,  the  instant  death  weapon, 
that  the  police  are  determined  to  get  out  of 
circulation. 

"Moat  of  these  weapon*  are  picked  up  In 
bars,"  the  chief  says.  "Their  owners  have 
been  drinking.  That's  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion." He  says  that  when  police  respond  to 
a  barroom  dispute  they  sometimes  bear  the 
Illicit  weapons  dropping  on  the  floor.  "Vo 
one  ever  admits  to  having  dropped  them," 
Chief  O'Brien  says.  "We  pick  them  up  and 
bring  them  in  and  tag  them." 

Chief  O'Brien  and  Deputy  Chief  Rlter 
agree  that  the  easy  order  mail-order  houses 
are  the  prime  source  of  this  loose  gun 
trouble.  In  the  old  days  the  illicit  guns 
were  moaUy  brought  in  from  SUtes  vrtth  lax 
regtilattona  about  purchasing  and  carrying 
%  guix.    But  today  they  are  no  farther  away 


from  the  potential  holdup  man  or  murderer 
than  the  comer  mailbox. 

FOU.OW  THX  LAW 

"All  we  aak  Is  that  the  mall-Mtler  hoiises 
comply  with  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,"  Chief 
O'Brien  says.  He  refers  to  the  law  that  re- 
quirea  a  permit  for  the  purchase  of  a  gun. 
The  application  is  made  on  a  form  available 
at  local  police  stations  and  then  checked 
with  county  and  State  police.  If  It  clears,  a 
copy  must  be  surrendered  to  the  gun  dealer. 

Recently  Chief  O'Brien  turned  down  an 
applicant  for  a  gun  purchase  permit,  a  man 
who  needed  It  to  qualify  for  a  private  detec- 
tive Job.  "This  man  had  three  raps  for  as- 
sault and  battery,"  the  chief  said.  "He  got 
a  lawyer,  and  I  told  the  lawyer  that  I  dldnt 
think  the  man  was  a  good  risk  to  have  a 
gun.  For  one  thing,  he  hadn't  mentioned 
the  assault  and  battery  convictions  on  the 
application." 

The  applicant's  lawyer  kept  trying.  There 
was  even  an  Inqvdry  from  the  State  police. 
"I  told  them  I  didn't  believe  in  allowing  a 
man  of  violent  temper  to  have  a  gun,"  the 
chief  said.  "And  when  they  beard  the 
facta,  the  agreed  with  me." 

HOW  XAMT  ABX  LOOBBT 

No  one  knows  how  many  guns  may  be 
kicking  around  In  Paterson — In  trouser 
pockets,  under  car  seats,  in  nooks  around  a 
home.  This  bothers  Chief  O'Brien  and 
Deputy  Chief  Rlter  and  all  the  other  men  on 
the  police  force.  But  there  Is  some  satisfac- 
tion: "Every  one  of  these  gtins  we  pick  up 
Is  one  bit  of  trouble  lees  in  town,"  Chief 
O'Brien  says.  And  the  police  are  going  right 
on  looking  for  them  wherever  there  Is  sign 
of  trouble,  hopeful  that  strong  enforcement 
of  the  gun  purchase  laws  will  aid  them  In 
their  tasks  of  keeping  a  city  safe. 

[From  the  Pateraon  (N  J.)  Morning  Call, 
Nov.  24, 1066] 

Gbavss  Rxnxws  Appkal:  FTskakmb 
RamsTaATtoN  PaxssxD 

Patkbson. — Mayor  Frank  X.  Graves,  Jr., 
yesterday  renewed  his  appeal  for  registration 
of  all  firearms  in  the  city. 

Noting  that  only  one  person  has  registered 
a  weapon  since  the  call  was  Issued  last  Satur- 
day, Graves  urged  city  residents  owning  guns 
to  call  police  at  MT7-4-3111  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  registration. 

"Absolutely  no  punitive  measures  will  be 
taken  against  persons  wht)  call,"  the  mayor 
said.  "But."  said  the  mayor,  "persons  own- 
ing unregistered  guns  involved  in  police  In- 
cidents will  be  in  real  trouble." 

The  appeal  for  gun  registration  came  In 
conjunction  with  the  Morning  Call  drive  to 
end  the  increasing  trafBc  in  Illicit  firearms. 

Graves  said  the  campaign  to  register  guns 
will  continue  through  next  week.  Police  will 
come  to  the  homes  of  firearms  owners  and 
obtain  the  necessary  Information,   he  said. 

The  mayor  urged  gun  owners  not  to  bring 
their  weapons  to  police  headquarters. 

Meanwhile,  State  offlclals  were  jireparing 
to  refer  details  of  the  Call's  purchase  of  a 
pistol  from  a  Tulsa,  Okla.,  mall-order  house 
to  Passaic  County  Prosecutor  John  G.  Tbevoe. 

State  Police  Maj.  Frank  Halley  of  the 
attorney  general's  ofllce  said  he  would  meet 
with  Thevoe  here  next  Monday. 

Thevoe,  meanwhile,  has  announced  plans 
to  question  Assistant  Call  Manag^lng  Edlt.or 
Joeeph  J.  McOovem  about  the  purchase  of 
the  .38-callber  S.  &  W.  Enfield  Commando 
pistol  from  P.  tc  3.  Sales,  Tulsa. 

McGovern  sent  for  the  gun  in  the  fic- 
titious name  of  "h.  H.  Oswald"  to  demon- 
strate the  ease  with  which  firearms  can  be 
obtained  through  the  mails. 

The  weapon  was  received  In  the  Call  offices 
last  Thursday  despite  the  fact  McGovem 
deliberately  failed  to  send  the  company 
copies  of  the  required  gun  permits. 


[From  the  Pateraon  (N.J.)  Morning  Call 

Nov.  25,  10661 

TftAimifa  or  a  Hood 

The  two  biggest  threats  to  law  and  order 
In  Patenon  are  easy  guns  and  narcotics. 
Mayor  Grave*  says.  He  adds  that  they  have 
a  way  of  getting  together,  with  tragic  re- 
sults. Desperation  drives  the  narcotic  ad- 
dict to  armed  robbery,  and  he's  more  apt  to 
p\ill  the  trigger  than  are  other  holdup  men. 
As  the  Call  has  demonstrated  by  easy  pur- 
chase  of  a  .38-callber  revolver  from  a  mall. 
order  house,  there's  nothing  to  stop  a  nar- 
ootic  addict  from  sending  in  his  money  and 
having  a  gun  delivered  to  him  with  no  perti- 
nent questions  asked. 

Friday  the  Paterson  police  arrested  two 
men  and  charged  them  with  poosesslon  of 
heroin.    Sunday  they  arrested  an  18-year-old 
*boy,  who  is  charged  with  the  same  offense. 

Only  the  other  day  Mayor  Graves  disclosed 
that  In  the  last  few  months  Paterson  poUee 
had  picked  up  40  stray  guns  in  the  course  of 
their  work,  and  most  of  them  were  mail- 
order guns  that  had  drifted  into  the  ccn- 
munlty  without  the  knowledge,  let  alone  the 
permission,  of  the  police. 

There  we  have  two  Ingredients  of  very  te- 
rlo\ia  crime — narcotics  and  easy-come  gune. 
It  is  something  to  worry  about.  It  Is  an- 
other strong  argimient  for  realistic  control 
of  the  mall-order  gun  business — as  U  another 
argument  were  needed. 

(From  the  Paterson    (NJ.)    Morning  Ctll, 

Dec.  2,  1065] 

TnxvisiiON  Editoiiai. 

Disturbed  at  the  ease  with  which  th« 
Morning  Call  recently  purchased  a  cheap 
pistol  by  mall  in  the  name  of  "L.  H.  Oswald," 
CBS  television  last  night  added  Its  editorial 
voice  to  growing  demands  for  tighter  gun 
control  laws. 

In  an  editorial  broadcast  by  Michael  Keat- 
ing on  the  6:30  pjn.  news,  CBS  called  for 
support  of  Federal  gun  legislation  such  u 
that  proposed  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodo, 
of  Connecticut.  The  editorial  Is  reprinted 
in  full: 

"Ever  since  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  2  years  ago,  many  in  this  country 
have  been  worried  by  the  ease  with  which 
anyone  can  obtain  a  deadly  weapon.  As  you 
know,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  allegedly  shot  the 
President  with  a  rifle  purchased  through  the 
mall. 

"To  Illustrate  how  this  bad  situation  con- 
tinues, the  Paterson  (NJ.)  Morning  Call  re- 
cently wrote  to  a  mall-order  house  in  Okla- 
homa for  a  .38-callber  revolver,  a  revolver 
similar  to  the  one  Oswald  allegedly  used  to 
kill  a  Dallas  policeman  on  that  tragic  asssssl- 
natlon  day. 

"To  make  their  point  In  a  dramatic  fashion, 
the  editors  of  the  Morning  Call  ordered  the 
weapon  in  the  name  of  L.  H.  Oswald. 

"Well,  despite  the  name,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  editors  didn't  provide  the  gun 
dealer  with  any  of  the  gun  permits  required 
by  the  city  of  Paterson  or  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  this  package  (the  gun)  arrived  at 
the  ofllces  of  the  Call  addressed  to  L.  H. 
Oswald. 

"It  coet  $18.05,  plus  $4.20  for  shipping. 
This  Incident  proves  that  if  you  have  a  few 
dollars,  you  can  easily  purchase  a  deadly 
weapon,  no  matter  who  you  are,  how  old  you 
are,  or  what  your  Intentions. 

"It  is  a  menacing  situation.  According  to 
our  information,  hunters  and  collectors— 
thoae  who  have  a  legitimate  InUrest  in 
guns — do  not  purchase  their  weapons 
through  the  mall.  They  want  to  see,  feel, 
and  test  what  they  are  buying. 

"Who  then  buys  guns  through  the  mail? 
We  don't  know,  of  course,  but  we're  worried 
about  it.  Mid  as  we've  pointed  out,  you  can 
easily  purchase  a  gun,  even  If  you  order  It 
In  the  name  of  L.  H.  Oewald. 
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"It  seems  obvious  to  us  that  Federal  legls- 
Istion  la  needed  In  this  area,  legislation  such 
ss  that  suggested  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dood, 
of  Conneclcut.  We  cannot  understand  wliy 
so  little  has  been  done."       . 

[Rom  tlM  Paterson  (VJ.)  Morning  Call, 
Dec.  4,  1066); 

JrxT  To  Gbt  Fn.K  on  MAtL-Oaoxa  Gum 

Passaic  County  Prosecirtoz  John  G.  Thevoe 
may  soon  turn  over  his  file  on  the  Morning 
Call's  recent  purchase  of  a  cheap  mail-order 
pistol  under  the  fictitious  name  "L.  H.  Oe- 
wald" to  the  county  grand  Jury,  it  was 
learned  yesterday. 

Thevos  said  he  Is  awaitlUig  Instructions 
from  State  Attorney  Genenll  Arthur  J.  Sills 
as  to  action  on  the  gun  case. 

The  grand  Jury  was  to  adjourn  January 
St,  but  the  panel  will  rennaln  In  session  2 
months  Into  1066  to  wrap  up  its  special  In- 
vestigation on  the  gun  ptirchase,  and  an 
Inquiry  into  recruiting  acUfltles  here  of  the 
Eu  Kliix  Klan. 

New  Jersey  King  Kleagle  FVank  W.  Rotella 
Jr.,  and  Paterson  Klan  Organizer  Charles  E. 
Brown  were  handed  subpenas  to  appear  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury  Wednesday,  after  Ro- 
tella was  confronted  by  Paterson  Mayor 
Frank  X.  Graves,  Jr.,  In  the,  office  of  the  Call 
Wednesday  night. 

The  grand  Jury  Is  also  fiqlehlng  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Zln-lnspired  met  which  sup- 
posedly caused  the  death  of  24-year-old  Beth 
Ann  Simon  of  Clifton,  and  ot  the  controver- 
sial Thunder  Mountain  purchase. 

Although  the  grand  Jury  term  is  being 
extended,  Coimty  Clerk  Joeeph  A.  Ryan  said 
yesterday  that  a  new  3  5 -member  panel  will 
be  selected  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  as  sched- 
uled. 

Of  the  36,  Paasalc  Countjr  Superior  Court 
Assignment  Judge  Morris  Pashman  will 
choose  23.  The  result  will  be  two  grand 
Juries  operating  in  the  fi^t  2  months  of 
next  year. 

[From  the   Paterson    (N.ji)    Morning   Call, 
Dec.  6,  1966J 

Graves  Extends  GttnI  Registkt 

Patxxson. — The  mayor's  drive  to  register 
firearms  in  the  city  will  be  fcrtended  another 
week. 

Mayor  Frank  X.  Graves,  Jr.,  began  the 
push  for  registration  2  weeks  ago  when  the 
Morning  Call  showed  tha  accessibility  of 
purchasing  mall-order  gune  by  buying  one 
through  the  mall  under  the  name  of  L.  H. 
Oswald. 

"In  cooperation  with  the  Morning  Call's 
drive,  we're  going  to  extend  the  drive  1 
more  week,"  Graves  said  laiat  night. 

The  registration  i>erlod  was  to  end  last 
night,  but  Graves  said  he  had  been  en- 
couraged by  the  number  ot  people  who  had 
called  with  an  Interest  to  6U>p  the  illicit  use 
of  tlrearaas. 

"We've  registered  a  subslnntial  number  of 
guns  to  date,"  he  said,  but  ftould  not  specify 
how  many. 

Graves  said  that  persoAs  who  want  to 
register  firearms  should  call  MU  4-Slll  and 
leave  word  that  they  have  iguns  to  be  regis- 
tered. Policemen  will  co4ie  to  the  house 
to  get  the  necessary  Information.  Guns 
should  not  be  brought  to  pojllce  headquarters, 
he  said.  , 

[Ftom  the  Pateraon  (N.J.)  Morning  OaU, 

Dec.  10, 106^1 

^Kmcunott  nt  Tdlsa  BarWtNO — Mail-Ordeh 

Gun  House  Faces  Action 

(By  Richard  Be»&eld ) 

Pederal  oOcials  will  attenipt  to  prosecute 

a  Tulsa.  Okla.,  maU-order  house  that  last 

month   sent   a   .88-caliber  revolver   to  the 

Morning  CaU  under  the  ficutlous  name  of 

'L.  H.  Oswald,"  It  was  leafned  yesterday. 
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According  to  sources  In  Washington,  Treas- 
«ry  agents  will  ask  VS.  Attorney  John  Inael, 
of  Tulaa.  to  initiate  action  against  the  firm, 
P  &  S  SsLles  Co.,  on  grounds  the  concern  sent 
the  weafton  to  a  person  not  having  a  gun 
permit. 

The  decision  to  push  for  prosecution  came 
after  a  3-week  investigation  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Unit  of  the 
Treasury  Dep>artment. 

Offlclals  will  attempt  to  Indict  the  mail- 
order firm  under  a  stipulation  of  the  Federal 
laws. 

Section  902,  part  C  of  that  legislation 
states: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  to  transport  or  ship 
any  firearm  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  any  person  other  than  a  licensed 
manufacttu-er  or  dealer  in  any  State  the  laws 
of  which  require  that  a  license  be  obtained 
for  the  purchase  of  such  flrearma.  unless 
such  license  is  exhibited  to  such  manufac- 
tiirer  or  dealer  by  the  prospective  purchaser." 

In  mailing  the  .38-callber  S.  and  W.  Enfield 
Commando  pistol  to  the  fictitious  "L.  H. 
Oswald,"  the  Tulsa  firm  completed  the  trans- 
action without  receiving  a  permit. 

And  Mew  Jersey  law  requires  anyone  buy- 
ing a  gun  to  have  such  a  license. 

According  to  the  Washington  sources,  the 
Treasury  agents  will  instruct  Imel  to  bring 
the  case  before  a  grand  Jury. 

If  convicted  of  violating  the  fireanns  law, 
the  sources  said,  the  Tulsa  firm  would  face 
revocation  of  Its  license  to  sell  guns. 

The  Treasury  Department  probe  of  P  &  S 
Sales  started  hours  after  the  CaU  received 
the  g^un  at  Its  offices  In  Paterson,  Novem- 
ber 18. 

Assistant  CaU  Managing  Editor  Joseph  J. 
McGovem  sent  for  the  weapon  in  the  name 
of  "L.  H.  Oswald"  to  demonstrate  the  ease 
with  which  unlicensed  persons  could  get  fire- 
arms through  the  malls. 

The  gun  itself  was  turned  over  to  the  New 
Jersey  State  PoUce  after  a  CaU  reporter  de- 
livered It  to  State  Attorney  General  Arthur 
J.  SUls. 

[Prom   the   Paterson    (NJ.)    Morning  Call, 

Dec.  10,  1966] 

Gttn-Peobe  Senators  Seek  Graves 

Paterson. -wJpijor  Prank  X.  Graves,  Jr., 
awaits  a  subpeha^rom  a  congressional  sub- 
committee investigating  mall-order  gun 
sales. 

An  aid  to  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Democrat,  Connecticut,  head  of  the  VS. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency asked  the  mayor  yesterday  about  the 
40  mall-order  weapons  confiscated  by  police 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  Dodd  com- 
mittee will  issue  a  subpena  to  the  mayor  to 
hear  how  he  bought  a  gun  by  mall. 

Graves  purchased  a  .22-caUber  foreign- 
made  pistol  in  the  spring  in  a  test  case  pro- 
moted by  reporters  from  the  Morning  Call. 
He  received  the  gun  merely  by  sending  a  bank 
check  and  providing  only  his  name  and  the 
city  hall  address. 

The  mayor  said  he  would  send  those 
weapons  which  are  no  longer  needed  for 
evidence  in  court  cases. 

"We  have  about  40,  but  I  don't  know  how 
many  are  no  longer  needed  for  trials  or 
appeals,"  Graves  said. 

The  weapons  would  be  sent  to  Washington. 
D.C.,  by  a  uniformed  police  officer.  Graves 
said.  It  would  be  at  least  2  weeks  before  the 
coUectlon  could  be  prepared  and  checked 
out,  he  said. 

[From   the   Pateraon    (NJ.)    Morning   Call, 

Dec.  13,  1066] 

Newsmen  To  Tanri   ut  Gvn-Salx  Probe 

Two  staff  members  of  the  Morning  Call 

have   been   subpenaed   to   testify   before   a 

Passaic  County   grand  Jury  Wednesday  on 


the  ease  with  which  guns  can  be  obtained 
from  mail-order  bouses. 

Assistant  Managing  Editor  Josepli  J.  Mc- 
Govem and  Richard  E.  Benfield,  staff  writer, 
were  expected  to  be  questioned  on  bow  the 
Call  obtained  a  .88-callber  revolver  from  a 
Tulsa,  OEla.,  gun  firm. 

The  weapon,  an  8.  A  W.  Enfleld  Com- 
mando pistol,  was  ordered  from  P  &  S  Sales 
Co.,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  L.  H.  Oe- 
wald. The  pistol  was  sent  to  the  Paterson 
offices  of  the  Call. 

The  maU-order  firm  completed  the  trans- 
action without  receiving  a  permit,  required 
In  New  Jersey  to  purchase  a  firearm. 

McGovern  ordered  the  weapon  from  a  com- 
pany catalog.  Benfield  turned  the  weapon 
over  to  State  Attorney  General  Arthur  J.  SUls 
hours  after  it  was  received  November  18. 

The  purpose  of  the  Call's  ordering  the  gun 
was  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  stricter  en- 
forcement of  State  and  Federal  laws  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  firearms.  The  newspaper 
has  also  endorsed  adoption  of  more  rigid  fire- 
arms legislation. 

Treasury  agents  last  week  Instituted  action 
against  P  &  S  Sales  on  grounds  it  sent  the 
weapon  without  demanding  a  permit  trooa 
the  potential  purchaser.  The  case  Is  in  the 
hands  of  U.S.  Attorney  John  Imel  of  Tulsa. 

[From  the  Paterson    (tfJ.)    Morning  Call, 

Dec.  16,  1866] 

Edftor,  Refoetd  Tbstift  on  Ottns 

An  editor  and  a  reporter  of  the  Morning 
CaU  yesterday  told  a  Passaic  County  grand 
Jury  investigating  maU-order  gun  sales  how 
the  CaU  purchased  a  pistol  by  maU  under 
the  fictitious  name  "L.  H.  Oswald." 

Joseph  J.  McGovem,  assistant  managing 
editor,  and  Richard  Benfield,  a  CaU  reiwrter, 
were  subpenaed  by  the  grand  Jury. 

McGovem  described  how  the  order  blank 
for  the  pistol  was  purposely  fiUed  out  Incor- 
rectly, with  1966  dates  which  did  not  coin- 
cide with  each  other,  to  give  the  gun  firm 
reasons  to  be  suspicious. 

No  suspicions  were  aroused,  however,  and 
the  company — the  P  &  S  Sales  Co.  of  'Tulsa, 
Okla. — sent  the  $18.95  Smith  &  Wesson  pistol. 

Although  permits  required  by  the  city  of 
Paterson  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  were 
not  forwarded  to  the  gun  firm,  the  pistol, 
similar  in  type  to  one  that  killed  Dallas 
Patrolman  J.  D.  Ilppet,  was  sent  to  "L.  H. 
Oswald." 

Paterson  Mayor  Frank  X.  Graves,  Jr.,  said 
recently  the  city  p<dlce  have  an  arsenal  of 
more  than  40  pistols.  aU  purchased  without 
permits,  which  have  been  confiscated  In  the 
last  year. 

Graves  speculated  that  many  of  them  were 
probably  purchased  by  mall. 

(From  the  Pateraon  (NJ.)   ItCorning  CaU, 

Dee.  IS,  1968] 
Gun  Advocate  Says  Laws  Now  Enoooh 

WCBS-TV  broadcast  la£t  month  an  edi- 
torial describing  how  the  Morning  Call  pur- 
chased a  mall-order  pistol  under  the  name 
"L.  H.  Oswald,"  with  no  permits  and  no  ques- 
tions asked.  In  its  editorial,  WCBS,  called 
for  Federal  gun  control  legislation. 

Last  night,  the  station  broadcast  a  re- 
buttal by  Charles  Dickey,  director  of  the 
National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  Inc., 
In  which  Dickey  said  the  CaU's  purchase 
shows  enforcement  of  existing  g\in  laws  Is 
needed,  not  new  laws. 

Dickey  took  issue  specifically  with  a  state- 
ment by  Michael  Keating,  who  broadcast  the 
original  editorial,  that,  "If  you  have  a  few 
dollars,  you  can  easUy  purchase  a  deadly 
weapon,  no  matter  who  you  are,  how  old 
you  are,  or  what  your  intentions." 

"This  statement  Is  in  error,"  Dickey  said. 

"There  are  laws  to  cover  such  pvu-chases," 
he  continued,  citing  sections  of  Federal  and 
State  statutes.    Dickey  s&ld  he  agreed  with 
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•  OkU  tdltarUl  th«t  the  itunt.  u  he  called 
It.  "•boold  Jar  State  and  Federal  autborlttaa 
Into  •trlet  •nfocoament  of  ertting  regula- 
tlona." 

"We  ovtalnly  acree."  Dleker  eald,  "for  here 
la  a  eaae  where  existing  lawa  have  not  been 
enfortsed  at  all.  "nua  etatlon  (WCB8)  Im- 
plied there  were  no  lawa  covering  the  trans- 
action, and  then  went  on  to  aak  for  mora 
lawa. 

"This  rereals  how  misleading  the  publicity 
of  the  antlgun  lobby  has  been.  The  laws  are 
there,  but  they  were  not  enforced." 

Dickey  concluded  by  saying  the  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws  should  be  given  every 
consideration  before  more  laws  are  passed. 
Be  urged  all  dtlaens  to  write  to  State  and 
Federal  Ooremments  for  copies  of  existing 
laws. 

(nrom  the   Pat««oa    (NJ.)    Morning   Call, 

Dec.  33.  IMS] 

JxTBT  Daopa  Ottm  Paoaa 

A  Passaic  Oounty  grand  Jury  looking  Into 
the  purchase  by  the  Morning  Oall  of  a  mail- 
order ptatol.  decided  yesterday  against  tak- 
ing action  on  the  matter. 

The  weapon  wae  purchased  from  P.  and  8. 
Sales  Co.,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  "L.  H.  Oswald  " 

William  K.  Azar,  confidential  aid  to  County 
Prosecutor  John  O.  Thevoe.  said  control  over 
sale  of  mail-order  firearms  was  up  to 
Federal  c^clals  and  State  Attorney  General 
Arthur  J.  SlUs. 

"This  case  Is  In  the  same  category  as 
Mayor  Graves'  bujrlng  a  gun  and  others' 
purchasing  guns  through  the  mail,"  he  said. 

The  reference  was  to  the  purchase  by 
Pateraon  Mayor  Frank  X.  Graves,  Jr.,  earlier 
In  the  year  of  another  mall-order  firearm. 
At  the  time.  Graves  said  he  ordered  the 
weapon  to  demonstrate  the  ease  with  which 
guns  could  be  purchased  through  the  malls. 

While  Graves  bad  a  p>ernilt  to  carry  a  gun, 
Oall  assistant  managing  editor  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Oovem,  who  bought  his  weapon  under  the 
flotltlous  name  of  "Oswald,"  did  not. 

A  permit  Is  required  before  mall-order 
firms  can  legally  send  a  firearm  to  a  New 
Jersey  realdent. 

Both  McGovem  and  Richard  E.  Benfleld. 
a  Call  ataff  writer,  testified  before  the  grand 
Jiiry  last  week.  They  said  the  gun  was  or- 
dered to  demonstrate  the  need  for  tighter 
gun  legislation  and  more  rigorous  enforce- 
mant  of  existing  weapons  laws. 

(From   the  PaterMn    (NJ.)    Morning   CaU, 
Dec.  ar,  1B06) 
No  DTvaaaoN 

The  Passaic  County  Grand  Jury  has  heard 
at  first  hand  the  story  of  this  newspaper's 
purchase  of  a  mail-order  gun  In  the  name 
of  President  Kennedy's  sssassln.  The  grand 
lury  reoognlsed  It  as  the  test  of  gun  pur- 
chase controls  which  It  was  Intended  to  be, 
and  found  no  cause  for  action  against  those 
n^o  eondxicted  the  test. 

Needless  to  say,  the  grand  jury  was  con- 
cerned about  the  eaae  with  which  a  .38- 
callber  revolver  was  purchased  from  a  Tulsa, 
Okla..  mall-order  bouse.  There  was  no  bother 
about  the  purchase  permit  required  by  New 
Jersey  statute  or  the  Federal  law  that  directs 
oompUance  with  such  State  statutes. 

The  grand  jury  quite  correctly  declined  to 
create  a  diversion  from  the  real  and  serious 
point  of  the  purchase  experiment,  which  Is 
that  somebody's  not  minding  the  store  when 
It  comes  to  enforcement  of  the  New  Jersey 
and  Federal  gun  control  regulations.  Para- 
doxically, while  the  deadly  .38-caUber  re- 
TOlver  was  being  delivered  without  piirchase 
permit  to  the  fictitious  L.  H.  Oswald  In 
New  Jeraey.  Attorney  General  Sills  was  out 
heating  tha  drums  for  new  gun  control 
laglsUtlon. 

The  Morning  GUI'S  damcnstraUon  of  tba 
laxity  In  the  trafic  In  firearms  has  been  noted 


apprectatlTely  In  Washington,  where  stricter 
regulation  of  gun  sales  is  under  considera- 
tion. The  coming  session  of  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  act  on  firearms  controls,  and 
there,  as  the  grand  jury  recognlaes.  Is  where 
the  problem  must  be  solved. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  IHH.  12752)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  Income  tax 
from  wages,  to  require  declarations  of 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self-em- 
ployment Income,  to  accelerate  current 
payments  of  estimated  Income  tax  by 
corporations,  to  postpone  certain  excise 
tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  2  hours  on 
the  amendment  are  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Bir.  Long]  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  OoRil. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  OORE.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

There  is  pending  before  the  Senate  an 
Important  issue:  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  needed  additional  revenue 
for  the  Government,  would  do  so  within 
the  guidelines  of  equity,  and,  important- 
ly, so  far  as  our  present  economic  situa- 
tion la  concerned,  would  have  an  anti- 
inflationary  effect. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  suspend 
the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit  as  a 
substitute  for  the  excise  tax  increase  on 
automobiles  and  telephone  service. 

Congress  only  last  year  determined 
upon  a  policy  to  eliminate  from  our  tax 
structure  the  regressive  excise  tax  forms. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
thought  that  a  laudable  objective  and  a 
wise  and  equitable  policy.  I  am  not 
aware  of  an  equitable  social  policy  in- 
volved in  levying  excise  taxes  which  lie 
not  alike  upon  rich  and  poor,  but  more 
heavily  upon  the  poor. 

There  Is  certainly  great  need,  I  believe, 
to  eliminate  the  investment  credit.  It 
was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing the  economy.  It  has  provided  stimu- 
lation for  the  economy,  perhaps  more 
than  was  needed.  At  any  rate,  the  Infla- 
tionary pressures  in  plant  and  equipment 
and  In  skilled  manpower  are  flashing 
danger  signals  to  us  now.  I  should  think 
that  about  the  last  thing  a  committee  of 
economists  would  suggest  now  would  be 
for  a  further  artlfldal  stimulation  of  the 
economy,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
pUnt  and  equipment;  Indeed,  I  read  Into 


the  RtooRD  yesterday  articles  and  state- 
ments by  a  number  of  eminent  econo- 
mists who  recommend  now  that  the 
Investment  credit  be  suspended  or 
repealed. 

This  step  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
solve  our  economic  problems.  It  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  checkmate  the  Infla- 
tionary pressures,  but  it  would  surely  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest it  as  a  substitute. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  would  provide  addi- 
tional revenue.  It  would  provide  more 
revenue  In  the  present  fiscal  year  than 
the  excise  taxes  proposed  in  the  bill,  it 
would  provide  about  the  same  amount  of 
revenue  as  the  excise  taxes  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  excise  taxes  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Therefore,  it  is  more  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  revenue.  It  is  more 
desirable  by  the  yardstick  of  equity  and 
fairness.  It  is  also  desirable  and  needed 
for  Its  anti-inflationary  effect. 

Because  of  these  logical  ix>ints,  Madam 
President,  I  suggest  the  advisability  of 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment. 

lifr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  I  believe  it  would  be  unfortunate, 
particularly  at  this  time,  for  the  Senate 
to  vote  to  repeal  the  investment  credit. 

One  point  which  does  not  relate  to  the 
merits  of  the  amendment,  but  does  relate 
to  procedure.  Is  that  if  this  were  going  to 
be  done.  It  wotild  amount  to  Increa^; 
taxes  on  corporations  by  approximately 
$1  billion  annually. 

In  fairness  to  those  corporations,  they 
should  have  the  right  to  expect  to  be 
heard  by  our  committee  and  given  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  case,  if  we 
really  wish  to  vote  such  a  heavy  tax  in- 
crease upon  them. 

The  pending  bill  undertakes  to  raise 
approximately  $5  billion  on  a  one-shot 
basis.  Of  that  $5  billion,  approximately 
$3.2  billion  is  to  be  raised  by  a  speedup 
in  the  rate  at  which  we  collect  taxes  from 
corporations. 

It  is  true  that  the  argument  can  be 
made,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  making 
corporations  pay  more  taxes  currently 
than  they  are  presently  paying  them; 
yet,  the  fact  remains  that  for  the  Oov- 
emment  to  net  that  $3,200  million,  even 
on  a  one-shot  basis,  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  extract  that  money  in  addition 
to  the  taxes  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  paid,  so  that  when  we  speed  up  col- 
lection of  taxes,  even  on  a  one-shot  basis, 
we  would  collect  more  money  than  if  we 
simply  let  taxes  be  collected  cm  the 
slower  basis  that  they  had  been  collected 
previously. 

These  corporations  would  be  required 
to  come  up  with  the  additional  $3,200 
million,  and  they  would  have  to  carry  the 
coet  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  and 
other  costs  of  the  Government,  in  the 
effort  to  come  as  nearly  as  possible  to  * 
balanced  budget. 

U  we  add  the  $3,200  million  that  we 
are  extracting  from  the  corporations,  to 
the  $1  bllUon  which  this  amendment 
would  take  from  the  corporations,  that 
would  work  out  to  $4.2  billion  to  be  taken 
from  corporate  profits  after  the  $5  bil- 
lion which  we  twpe  to  raise  In  the  bllL 
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Madam  President,  I  suMnit  that  that 
is  a  very  heavy  loacl  to  place  ui>on  oor- 
porations.  If  we  are  looking  for  a  way 
out  to  meet  our  current  situation,  to 
take  it  cNit  of  the  $S  bUlkm,  to  put  $4,200 
million  on  the  backs  of  the  corporate 
taxpayers. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  Is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  would  be  good  for 
the  economy. 

For  example,  it  Is  contended  that  one 
reason  we  have  been  able  to  continue  to 
have  increases  in  wages  without  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  prices  has  been  that 
we  have  been  able  to  continue  to  im- 
prove plant  and  equipment  and,  thereby, 
to  obtain  more  production  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  amoimt  of  labor  to  the 
plant  and  equipment  that  we  have. 

In  addition,  we  feel  that  this  has 
made  America  more  oompetitive  In 
world  markets  and  more  efBcient  in  doing 
so.  It  has  also  helped  us  to  maintain 
our  trade  balance,  to  help  balance  our 
payments  with  foreign  governments,  and 
to  help  to  ease  the  outflow  of  American 
gold. 

In  addition,  there  is  severe  doubt  that 
business  is  really  in  very  good  shape  to 
take  this  additional  tax.  For  example, 
here  is  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  pointing  out 
what  we  know  to  be  true,  that  the  stock 
market  has  had  its  worst  time  since  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  dur- 
ing the  past  several  days.  The  fact  is, 
the  article  points  out,  that  today  the 
stock  market  took  another  nosedive.  The 
Dow-Jones  averages  were  off  14.58, 
which  is  the  greatest  decline  since  No- 
vember 22.  1963. 

There  is  Just  no  doubt  dbout  It,  If  this 
additional  $1  billion  of  tax  were  to  be 
levied  upon  corporations,  It  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  further  depress  business 
conditions  in  this  country. 

It  is  also  well  to  point  out  that  today 
we  have  received  notice  that  unemploy- 
ment is  lower  now  by  another  10  percent. 
That  takes  it  down  from  the  4  percent 
unemployment  factor  to  about  3.7 
percent. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pointed  out,  as  labor  becomes  more  and 
more  in  short  supply,  we  will  need  these 
new  machines,  we  will  need  these  new 
plants  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  that  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  resist  inflationary  pressures. 

For  those  reasons.  Madam  President, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should  not, 
at  this  time,  deprive  business  of  any  tax 
credit.  If  this  were  to  be  done,  I  am 
sure  there  would  be  some  effort  to  post- 
pone the  effective  date,  so  that  those  who 
have  already  ordered  equipment  will  be 
able  to  obtain  delivery  and  to  erect  new 
plants  already  on  order,  prior  to  the  ef- 
fecUve  date  of  the  tax.  While  that  would 
necessarily  be  done  in  Justice  and  in  fair- 
ness, it  would  also  tend  to  defeat  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  amendment;  namely, 
to  bring  more  revenue  to  the  Govem- 
Kient,  because  if  we  are  going  to  exempt 
&11  equipment  presently  on  order,  that 
would  mean  6  months  to  a  year  before 
we  could  even  hope  to  obtain  the  full 
revenue  beneflt  of  tliat  which  the  amend- 
ment would  hope  to  accomplish. 

It  is  true  that  a  tax  on  telephones  Is 
and  tends  to  be  a  tax  that  hits  practically 


all  the  t*zp«yers.  Many  people  regard 
the  telephane  as  being  something  of  a 
neoenlty  nowadays.  Bat  I  point  out  that 
buslnecs  shoulders  a  major  load  In  this 
bill,  amounting  to  $3.2  billkm,  so  it  can 
well  be  said  that  all  the  taxpayers  should 
help  carry  the  burden  of  the  defense  ef- 
fort going  on  now. 

The  tax  on  the  telephone  represmts 
one  of  only  85  cents  for  each  telephone 
user.  That  tax  is  spread  broadly  over  the 
whole  country.  I  pc^t  out  that  Is  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  revenue  proposed 
to  be  raised  by  the  bill.  So  the  corpora- 
tions are  the  ones  which  will  have  the 
big  end  of  the  tax  load  under  this  bill. 
I  submit  that  to  put  practically  all  the 
load  on  them  would  be  to  go  too  far  In 
levying  the  responsibility  for  raising  rev- 
enues on  a  relatively  select  group. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  and  one  from  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  at  tWs 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington    (O.C.)    Post, 

Mar.  8,  1906] 

WoBST  BaXAK  Surcx  Kxnkedt  Death  :  Stocks 

BATTKaxD  AcAn; — Dow  Index  Dives  14.58 

New  York,  March  7. — The  stock  market 
today  took  another  nose  dive  as  the  retreat 
entered  Its  fourth  week.    Trading  was  active. 

The  Dow-Jones  Industrial  average  fell 
14.58  to  917.76,  Its  sharpest  loss  since  Novem- 
ber 22,  1963,  the  day  President  Kennedy  wae 
assassinated,  when  the  average  lost  21.16. 

Volume  was  0,38OX>OO  shares  compared  with 
9,050.000  Friday. 

The  ticker  tape  was  late  briefly  In  the 
morning  when  the  retreat  began  to  gather 
steam  but  the  tape  was  abreast  of  transac- 
tions for  the  rest  of  the  session.  Sharp 
losses  were  taken  by  some  of  the  glamor 
stocks  in  color  television,  other  electronics, 
aeroepace  and  airlines.  The  pace  of  trading 
was  such,  however,  that  trading  was  orderly. 

SOKE  BLUB  CHIPS  JOLTED 

Zenith  fell  12%  to  131  Vg,  Falrchlld  Cam- 
era 111/2  to  165  >4,  Motorola  8 14  to  171%  and 
Magnavox  4>4  to  97. 

Many  of  the  leading  blue  chips  were  Jolted 
severely,  accounting  for  the  large  drop  In 
the  averages,  but  quite  a  few  held  their 
ground. 

General  Motors  fell  2%  to  95%,  DuPont 
4!4  to  216%,  Anaconda  S>4  to  84  and  Kenne- 
cott  3%  to  13634. 

On  the  other  hand.  Standard  OU  (New 
Jersey)  rose  >4,  Consolidated  Ekllson  %,  Alcoa 
%,  Atlantic  Refining  1^  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Va- 

Analysts  said  It  was  a  continuation  of 
long-term-proflt  taking  plus  a  wait-and-see 
attitude  by  large  Investors  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  go  back  into  the  market  until  It 
seems  clear   that  the  worst  Is  over. 

As  of  today's  close  the  Dow  industrials 
were  down  77.39  from  their  historic  high  this 
year  of  995.16.  This  Is  stUl  itot  as  much 
as  the  virtual  lOO-point  decline  of  last  May- 
June  which  punctuated  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vances of  history. 

RAU.T    POINT    PIEECIX 

The  Dow  industrials  today  cracked  through 
the  926  level,  which  served  as  a  rally  point 
last  week  and  was  regarded  as  a  possible 
support  level. 

Of  1413  Issues  traded,  1013  feU  and  230 
Toee.  New  highs  for  1965-66  totaled  18  and 
new  lows  79. 

The  Associated  F^eas  average  of  60  stocka 
fell  5.0  to  344.3  with  industrials  off  7.9,  rails 


Off  S.5  and  utUlUea  off  0.6.    "nils  •qoalad  Iwt 

Toeaday^  decline  whldk  w«s  the  largest  stnoe 

Hovember  22.  1963,  when  the  average  fMl  7.2. 

Standard    *    PooTs    500-«toek    Index    fell 

1.20  to  88.04. 

The  factors  which  have  been  linked  with 
the  S-week  decline  were  stUl  mentioned — 
Ugfat  money,  fear  of  higher  taxes  and  con- 
trols, the  comj>etltlon  of  high-yielding  bonds 
and  other  securities  with  low-yleldlng  blue- 
chip  stocks.  No  particular  new  element  was 
added  today. 

One  big  brokerage  house  advises  Its  clients 
that  the  market  was  "overeoW  and  predict- 
ed a  atablllElng  phase  during  which  there 
would  be  considerable  "bargain  hunting"  for 
the  next  uptrend. 

Ten  of  the  fifteen  most  acttve  stocks  fell, 
four  roee  and  Beynolds  T>>l>acoo  was  un- 
changed. 

BROKT-UTB>  BALX.T 

American  Motors  seems  heartened  by  the 
fact  that  Detroit  Investor  Robert  B.  Kvans, 
who  has  taken  a  large  position  in  AALC. 
stock,  was  made  a  director. 

News  from  the  White  House  that  Industry 
plans  to  Increase  Its  capital  spending  this 
year  by  15 '^  to  16V4  percent  over  1965  ac- 
companied a  slight  recovery  in  the  market  In 
early  afternoon,  but  the  Improvement  was 
shortlived  and  the  list  closed  at  its  lows. 

News  of  raised  dividends,  higher  earnings, 
new  products,  and  other  normally  bullish 
developments  were  largely  Ignored  by  the 
stocks  concerned. 

Prices  declined  on  the  American  Stock 
Exchange.  Volume  was  3.28  million  shares 
compared  with  3.8  mllUon  yesterday.  Pen- 
tron  Electronics  was  active  and  up  V4  at  3  ^ . 
Flying  Tiger  advanced  1%.  Syntex  fell  1%, 
Western  Equities  IVi,  Molybdenum  2%  and 
Kldol%. 

Corporate  bonds  declined.  U.S.  Treasury 
bonds  were  stronger. 

New    Data    Allat    lNn.ATiON    Peaks — Eaklt 

Mote  wvm.  New  Tax  Seems  Unukxlt  on 

Basis  or  Iwdubtkiai.  SPENOiMa 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washincton.  March  7. — ^President  Johnson 
Issued  new  figures  today  on  probable  busi- 
ness spending  this  year  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment that  appeared  to  rule  out  any  early 
decision  to  aak  Congress  for  an  antl-inflatlon 
tax  Increase. 

The  President  said  the  Oovernment  survey 
of  plans  for  business  tavestments,  due  late 
this  week,  was  expected  to  show  an  Increase 
this  year  "in  the  15.6-  to  16.5-percent  range," 
or  not  much  different  from  last  year's  in-  ' 
crease.  He  pointed  out  that  this  was  sig- 
nificantly less  than  the  Increase  projected 
in  a  recent  private  survey  by  the  Lionel  D. 
Edle  Co..  which  had  raised  considerable  spec- 
ulation that  an  early  decision  on  a  tax  in- 
crease would  be  necessary. 

A  ixttek  to  patman 

Business  spending  on  plant  and  equlpunent 
Is  widely  regarded  as  a  key  to  inflationary 
pressure  this  year.  The  bigger  such  spend- 
ing, the  more  Inflationary  strain  Is  likely, 
particularly  In  such  capital  goods  industries 
as  machinery. 

President  Johnson  gave  his  preview  of  the 
Government's  figures  in  a  letter  to  Represent- 
ative Wright  Patman,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Patman  had  asked  about  the 
implications  of  the  Licmel  D.  Edle  survey  for 
Government  policy. 

The  President  said  his  econunic  advisers 
believed  that  the  Edle  surrey,  which  projected 
a  19-peroent  increase  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending  this  year,  "substantially  over- 
states the  situation."  In  the  Important 
manufacturing  sector  In  particular,  the 
President  said,  the  Government  figure  will  be 
"far  from  the  32  percent  predicted  by  Edle." 

The  Preeldent  noted  that  the  projected  in- 
crease in  the  Government  survey  would  be 
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"oompiLrmblA"  to  Uat  yMtfa  1S.5  pcroant,  uid 
tliU  Uct  year's  IncrMM  wu  accaou&o(l*t«d 
"without  «X0MalT«  itraln."  He  conoeded, 
bow«T«r,  tlukt  "thm  •conomy  U  cloMr  to  full 
UM  of  Its  naouroM  thU  yMur." 

The  Prwlttent  concluded: 

"If  tbe  Anal  flgurea  [meaning  those  due 
by  the  end  of  the  week]  show  an  Lacrease 
In  1B60  comparable  to  the  1046  Increase,  we 
must  continue  to  keep  an  extremely  dose 
watch  on  economic  developments.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  act  quickly  In  the  field  of 
taxation  U  such  action  appears  necessary. 
In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
a  subcommittee  of  your  distinguished  com- 
mittee will  be  holding  hearings  later  this 
month." 

The  hearings  will  explore  what  kind  of  tax 
increase  would  be  best  If  one  should  become 
necessary.  The  President  repeated  today  a 
statement  In  his  econcmlc  report  to  Con- 
gress In  January  that  "If  quick  action  Is  ever 
needed,  we  should  not  have  to  begin  a  long 
debate  on  what  the  change  In  taxes  should 
be." 

The  plant  and  equipment  figures  have  been 
eagerly  awaited  as  a  signal  of  likely  Oovem- 
ment  action.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  If 
the  Increase  had  been  as  large  as  projected 
In  the  Edle  survey,  some  If  not  all  of  the 
President's  advisers  would  have  considered 
this  a  signal  of  serlovis  inflationary  danger 
and  would  have  recommended  a  tax  Increase. 

The  President  said  today  that  the  Edle 
survey  In  the  past  "has  often  given  a  fairly 
reliable  Indication  of  business  investment  In- 
tentions." He  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
Oovemment  survey,  made  by  the  Commerce 
Department  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  "has  substantially  broader  cov- 
erage." 

In  the  Senate  today  debate  continued  on 
the  administration  tax  bill.  Involving  chiefly 
a  speedup  In  corporate  and  Individual  In- 
come tax  collections  and  restoration  of  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephone  service 
that  were  reduced  January  1. 

Voting  on  key  amendments  was  put  oft 
until  tomorrow.  The  Senate  adopted  by 
Tolce  vote  an  amendment  by  Senator  Rnasxu. 
B.  LONO.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  affecting 
taxpayers  who  have  small  final  settlements 
with  the  Oovernment. 

At  present  If  a  taxpayer  owes  $1  or  less,  or 
la  owed  11  or  less  In  refund,  he  Is  entitled  to 
decline  the  pajrment  or  refund.  The  Long 
amendment  would  expand  this  to  99. 

Several  million  taxpayers  would  be  affected. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Z  may  yield,  without  prejudice  to  my 
lights,  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Ttdiitos]  for  such  time  as  he  may 
require.  

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  require? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Madam  President,  it 
will  take  me  about  2  minutes. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Maryland. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  CIR- 
CUrr  AND  DISTRICT  JX7DGES 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiyes  to  S.  166«. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  RepreaentatlTes  to 
the  bill  (S.  18«e)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 


pointment of  additional  drcult  and  dis- 
trict Judges,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were,  on  page  6.  line  21,  strike  out 
"two",  and  Insert  "three":  on  page  7. 
line  1.  strike  out  "one  hundred  cmd 
twenty  days",  and  insert  "six  months": 
on  page  7,  after  line  7,  and  three  lines 
below  "California:",  strike  out: 
Central „    la 

And  insert: 
Central 18 

And  on  page  8,  one  line  below  "New 
Yoric:",  strike  out: 
Western 4 

And  insert: 
Western 8 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Iifadam  President.  I 
am  happy  at  this  time  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClxlian]  is  also  on  the  floor,  since 
he  was  so  tremendously  helpful  to  me  in 
my  capacity  as  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
last  spring  when  It  passed  the  Senate. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  without  de- 
leting a  single  Senate  amendment.  The 
only  major  change  in  the  Judgeship  bill 
is  that  the  House  added  one  district 
Judge  for  the  Los  Angeles  area  of 
California. 

I  think  this  bill  will  aid  immeasurably 
in  reducing  the  great  backlog  in  the 
courts  of  appeals  and  the  U.S.  district 
courts  throughout  the  coimtry. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  happy 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Aiicansas  (Mr.  McClellan]  is  on  the 
floor  when  I  mtUce  this  statement.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  continue  to  Increase 
the  number  of  Judges  every  4  years  or  so 
as  the  sole  method  of  reducing  the  tre- 
mendous case  backlog  which  is  con- 
tinually growing. 

I  think  we  shall  have  to  look  at  other 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  adopting  ad- 
ministrative measures  to  assist  and  im- 
prove the  handling  of  cases,  in  order  to 
have  speedy  and  prompt  Justice. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tional law  clerk  for  the  Judges  of  the 
courts  of  appeals  in  order  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  those  Judges  to  handle  the 
growing  caseload.  The  subcommittee 
will  look  into  this  proposal. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClkllan]  Is  in  a  very  important  posi- 
tion, not  only  because  of  his  membership 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  not 
simply  as  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  but  because  he  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  handles  appropriations 
for  the  Judicial  system  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  think  this  year  and  in  the  years  to 
come  we  shall  have  to  look  into  improv- 
ing the  efiSciency  of  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  courts,  and  not  merely 


add  Judges  year  after  year,  or  every  i 
years,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  simply 
adding  more  smd  more  Judges  is  not  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  caseload 
problem  if  the  administration  of  our 
Judicial  system  does  not  allow  the  most 
efficient  utilization  of  the  Judicial  man- 
power that  we  already  have. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding,  and  I  appreciate  the 
references  to  my  interest  in  connection 
with  the  legislation  and  the  general  sub- 
ject matter. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  amendments  to 
the  bill  by  the  House  are  being  accepted 
by  the  Senate,  therefore  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  sending  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence, where  further  delays  may  occur  in 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  point  out  that  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  is  most  timely  because  in  certain 
circuits  additional  Judges  are  urgently 
needed. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  in  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Maryland  with  respect  to  the  improve- 
ment in  Judicial  machinery  as  to  the 
need  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  present 
Judicial  system  as  well  as  to  meet  the 
ever  Increasing  case  load  that  continues 
to  come  before  our  courts. 

I  think  improvements  can  be  made, 
and  it  is  a  matter  which  should  receive, 
and  it  Is  receiving,  attention.  When  we 
make  those  Improvements,  the  necessity 
for  additional  Judges  will  be  diminished, 
although  it  will  never  be  completely 
eliminated  as  long  as  we  have  a  growing 
population. 

As  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland,  If  we  provide 
the  improvement  in  the  Judicial  ma- 
chinery that  is  needed,  instead  of  having 
a  bill  before  us  every  4  years  to  increase 
the  number  of  Judges  throughout  the 
country,  it  may  suffice  to  have  such  a  bill 
every  10  years. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  for  his  work  in  this 
fleld  and  for  having  successfully  pro- 
cessed and  guided  this  bill  through  the 
legislative  channels  and  to  final  passage 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas.  His  en- 
couragement and  guidance  have  been  a 
great  inspiration  to  me.  I  am  delighted 
he  is  going  to  work  with  me  to  improve 
Judicial  administration. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  12752)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  income  tax 
from  wages,  to  require  declarations  <rf 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self-em- 
ployment income,  to  accelerate  current 
pajrments  of  estimated  income  tax  by 
corporations,  to  postpone  certain  excise 
tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other  pur- 
I>oses. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the  sponsor 


of  the  pending  amendment  is  disposed 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning,  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  R.  Slevln,  and  an  article 
from  today's  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Mar.  8, 
1966] 

FOWUrn  VKRST7S  ECONOIIIBTS:   TAX  DCBATE  To 

TmiN     ON     SuaPXNBiON     nr     Invxstmknt 

CUtDTT 

(By  Joseph  R.  SI«Tln) 

The  big  tax  fight  of  1966  Is  going  to  be 
over  the  7-percent  investment  credit  that 
the  Oovemment  adopted  in  1962  to  stimu- 
late business  purchases  of  capital  goods. 

Senator  Ai.bkrt  Ooaz,  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee, will  lead  a  drive  to  suspend  the  cred- 
it when  the  Senate  votes  on  President  John- 
son's $6  billion  revenue-raising  bill  this  week. 
The  expectation  Is  that  he  will  loee  this 
time  but  the  battle  will  be  renewed  If  Mr. 
Johnson  decides  to  ask  for  an  antl-lnfia- 
tlonary  tax  boost  In  the  spring. 

Suspension  of  the  tax  credit  Is  being  urged 
by  a  large  and  growing  group  of  professional 
economists.  They  are  saying  publicly — as 
well  as  privately  to  key  Qovenunent  offi- 
cials— that  withdrawing  the  special  7-per- 
cent Incentive  will  be  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  way  of  taking  unwanted  steam  out  of 
tbe  booming  U.S.  economy. 

BOOM  POSXa  THBlMT 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  Is  being  threatened  by  a  capi- 
tal goods  boom.  The  beauty  of  suspending 
the  investment  credit  Is  that  the  action  will 
discourage  purchases  of  capital  equipment 
and  thus  hit  the  boom  at  the  exact  point 
where  the  Inflationary  pressures  are  the 
heaviest. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasviry  Henry  H.  Fowler 
li  adamantly  opposing  any  change  In  the  In- 
vestment credit  In  his  appearances  before 
congressional  committees. 

Businessmen  are  making  Investment  plans 
In  the  expectation  that  they  will  receive  the 
credit  and  any  modification  will  be  a  breach 
of  faith,  he  argues. 

The  Oovemment  can  sti4pend  the  cred- 
it only  if  It  exempts  projects  that  already 
have  been  started  and  that  would  be  self- 
defeating,  the  Secretary  maintains.  He  con- 
tends that  the  capital  goods  boom  would 
continue  for  many  months  and  that  the 
exact  time  when  the  Government  would  want 
capital  expenditures  to  rise  strongly  again. 

■CONOIUSTS  DISA^aCX 

But  the  economists  disagree  vigorously. 

Some  maintain  that  no  exemption  is  re- 
quired. They  say  the  Oo<i:«rnment  often 
changes  tax  rates  and  there  Is  no  difference 
between  suspending  the  Investment  credit 
and  Increasing  the  corporate  or  Individual 
Income  tax  rate.  People  are  making  plans 
In  the  expectation  that  thoee  rates  will  re- 
main unchanged  just  as  much  as  business- 
men are  relying  on  the  7-per««nt  credit,  these 
economists  say. 

Many  of  them  agree  with  Fowler  that  the 
exemption  should  be  granted  but  disagree 
that  the  exemptions  would  destroy  the  effec- 
Uveness  of  the  suspension. 

There  are  a  number  of  companies  that  will 
hot  start  planned  equal  expenslon  programs 
U  the  credit  Is  suspended,  the  economists 
contend.  New  orders  for  machinery  will  faU 
off  quickly  and  the  unwanted  steam  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  capital  goods  Industry,  they 
■Wert. 

These  advocates  of  suspetMllng  the  credit 
stress  that  the  Oovenmient  wants  to  reduce 


activity  in  the  capital  goods  Industry — ^not 
to  halt  It.  Suspending  the  Investment  credit 
would  cause  the  postponement  of  enough  ex- 
pansion plans  to  bring  about  the  desired 
degree  of  restraint,  the  economists  declare. 

ISST7X     IB     COKPI.XZ 

There  Is  more  to  the  dispute  than  an  argu- 
ment over  how  you  treat  businessmen  or  dis- 
agreement about  tbe  best  way  to  fight  In- 
flation. 

Many  Democratic  congressional  critics  op- 
posed the  Incentive  when  It  was  granted  and 
believe  deeply  that  it  is  a  giveaway  to  busi- 
ness. Some  very  conservative  Republicans 
object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the  Govern- 
ment loses  revenue  that  It  can  never  recap- 
ture. 

But  Fowler  and  President  Johnson  are 
keenly  aware  that  the  investment  credit  now 
is  highly  prized  by  business  and  that  any 
move  to  susp>end  the  credit  would  endanger 
the  good  relations  that  Mr.  Johnson  assidu- 
ously has  developed  with  Hie  btisiness 
community. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Joiirnal,  Mar.  8.  1966] 
Johnson    Moves    To    Disfotk    Rkports   of 

INFLATIONART       CAPrTAL       OOTLATS       RjSX 

PtANT,    EQtTIPMENT    SPENDING   GAIN    OF    16.6 
TO    16.6   PXRCEMT  SEXN   IN    1966    BT    FI9KRAL 

SuavxT 

Washington. — President  Johnson  hastily 
sought  to  knock  down  reports  that  capital 
outlays  are  soaring  at  a  dangerously  Infla- 
tionary rate. 

Disclosing  the  results  of  a  still  unpub- 
lished Government  survey,  the  President 
said  businessmen  expect  to  Increase  plant 
and  equipment  spending  this  year  16.5  to 
16.5  percent  from  last  year's  record  of  $51.8 
billion.  The  projected  Increase  is  only 
slightly  steeper  than  the  15.5-percent  gain 
of  1966  and  Is  just  about  the  same  as  the 
rate  estimated  by  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  In  Its  January  economic 
report. 

Even  so,  Mr.  Johnson  warned  that  the  level 
of  expenditures  projected  by  the  survey  re- 
quires Government  policymakers  to  keep  "an 
extremely  close  watch  on  economic  develop- 
ments." He  again  stressed  tbe  need  for 
Congress  to  gear  Itself  for  fast  action  If  a 
general  tax  Increase  Is  deemed  necessary. 

DISCLOSED    IN    LETm    TO    REPRKSKNTATIVI 
PATMAN 

The  general  findings  of  the  Oovernment 
sxirvey,  taken  by  the  Commerce  Department 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, were  disclosed  by  the  President  In  a 
letter  to  Representative  Patman,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House-Senate 
Joint  Economic  C<»nmlttee.  Mr.  Patman 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  President  last 
Saturday  Inqiilrlng  about  a  private  survey 
showing  that  manufacturers — which  Include 
only  part  of  all  busmess — plan  a  32-percent 
increase  In  capital  outlays  this  year  from 
1966.  That  survey  was  conducted  by  Lionel 
D.  Edle  &  Co.  The  White  House  made  pub- 
lic the  President's  reply;  the  complete  Com- 
merce Department-SEC  report  is  scheduled 
to  be  published  later  this  week. 

The  President  said: 

"The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  be- 
lieves the  Edle  survey  substantially  over- 
states the  situation.  The  present  expecta- 
tion is  that  the  Commerce-SEC  survey  will 
show  an  investment  gain  for  1966  up  only 
slightly  over  the  1965  gain — In  the  15.6-  to 
16.6-percent  range. 

"You  recall  that  total  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  increased  by  15.5  per- 
cent in  1965.  The  machinery  and  construc- 
tion Indvistries  were  able  to  accommodate 
it  without  excessive  strain.  In  manufac- 
turing in  partlciilar,  the  Commerce-SEC  siir- 
vey  figures  are  far  from  the  82  percent 
predicted  by  Edle.    Of  course,  as  your  letter 


noted,  the  economy  Is  closer  to  full  use  of 
Its  resources  this  year. 

"If  the  final  figures  show  an  Increase  in 
1966  comparable  to  the  1966  Increase,  we 
must  continue  to  keep  an  extremely  close 
watch  on  economic  developments.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  act  quickly  In  the  field  of  tax- 
ation If  such  action  appears  necessary." 

In  New  York,  Pierre  A.  Rlnfret.  chairman 
of  Lionel  D.  Edle  Sc  Co.,  said  "One  doesn't 
debate  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  would  stick  to  our  estimate." 

He  noted  that  Edle  &  Co.'s  prediction  of  a 
32-percent  increase  In  capital  outlays  this 
year  covers  only  manufacturing  concerns, 
adding  that  its  overall  projection  for  both 
manufacturers  and  nonmanufacturers  is  19 
percent.  He  said  this  19-percent  figure  was 
the  one  comparable  to  the  Government's 
projection  of  a  15.6  to  16.6  percent  gain  this 
year. 

Mr.  Rlnfret  contended  that  "In  periods  of 
substantial  capital  outlays"  Oovemment  sur- 
veys frequently  underestimate  capital  ex- 
penditures. He  said  that  in  1961,  1964  and 
1965,  for  Instance,  Oovernment  projections 
fell  about  4  percent  short  of  the  actual  In- 
crease. 

At  this  time  last  year,  Mr.  Rlnfret  said, 
Edle  was  predicting  a  22-percent  gain  for 
manufacturers'  capital  outlays  in  1966  and 
the  Oovernment  was  estimating  a  16-percent 
Increase;  the  actual  gain  turned  out  to  be 
21  percent,  he  added.  Similarly,  he  con- 
tended, Edle's  overall  projection  at  this  time 
last  year  was  15  percent  and  the  Oovem- 
ment's  12  percent;  this  overall  gain  turned 
out  to  be  15  percent,  he  said. 

pleased  ABOTTT  tax  HKAXINaS 

The  President  said  that  he  is  pleased  that 
a  subcommittee  of  the  joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  later  this  month  on 
standby  plans  for  an  individual  and  corpo- 
rate tax  Increase.  The  subcommittee,  chaired 
by  Representative  GarmxHs,  Democrat  of 
Michigan,  will  solicit  advice  from  economists 
and  others  on  the  detailed  mechanics  of  a 
fast  tax  rise.  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "I  shall 
watch  your  hearings  with  great  interest." 

In  general,  the  President's  discussion  of 
the  projected  capital  Investment  increase 
was  noncommittal;  he  stopped  shcM^  of  de- 
claring outright  that  the  16^-  to  1614-per- 
cent advance  would  be  too  much.  Thus,  ISx. 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  seem  determined 
to  postix>ne  awhile  longer  a  decision  on 
whether  the  economy  will  require  tough 
antl-infiationary  medicine  In  the  form  of 
higher  taxes. 

At  stake  Immediately,  however.  In  the 
question  of  possibly  excessive  capital  spend- 
ing is  the  fate  of  the  7-percent  tax  credits 
for  new  Investments  by  businessmen.  Tbe 
administration  is  trying  to  save  the  credit 
from  attacks  on  the  Senate  floor,  mainly  by 
Senator  Oore,  Democrat  of  Tennessee,  who 
wants  to  suspend  the  availability  of  the  In- 
vestment credit  for  2  years.  This  would  deny 
businessmen  an  estimated  $1.2  billion  of  tax 
savings  In  the  year  starting  July  1  alone. 

This  is  about  the  same  amount  of  added 
revenue  that  the  Treasury  would  receive 
from  the  administration's  proposed  In- 
creases In  excise-tax  rates  on  autos  and 
telephone  service.  The  excise  provisions 
are  part  of  a  $48  billion  revenue -raising  bUl 
passed  by  the  House  and  ciirrently  being 
debated  on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  Ooek 
has  offered  an  amendment  that  would  sus- 
pend the  Investment  credit  In  lieu  of  rais- 
ing the  excise  taxes. 

BCASONS  pox  ckxdit  tkxmko  "OUTBAnat" 
In  a  lengthy  speech  yesterday,  tbe  Tennes- 
see Democrat  said  the  reasons  for  congres- 
sional approval  ot  tbe  investment  credit  In 
1962  has  become  outdated  In  tbe  current 
booming  economy.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
artificial  srtlmulatlon  of  the  economy  Is 
about  the  last  thing  we  now  need,"  be 
declared. 
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Swictar  Oon  aaM  h«  Imm  b«wd  a  report 
th*t  B«pr«Mnt»UTe  PktatAn'm  Jotat  Beo- 
Bomie  OomatttM,  in  Ita  forthoomlnc  umtud 
report,  trtll  roawnmond  raapenakm  of  ttM 
tnTWtmeat  orMllt.  Ilila  panel  raakM  eeo- 
namle  ttudlea  btrt  doemt  act  on  leglalatlon. 
A  Joint  eommitta*  ataff  member  said  the 
panel  baant  yet  flnlabed  Ita  final  draft  of 
recoDuaeadatloiia,  wbleta  ara  to  be  pubUabed 
later  tbla  month. 

IVaaaary  Secretary  Fourier  baa  been  urging 
CoBfreaa  to  leave  tbe  InTeetment  credit  alone 
on  the  ground  It  la  a  dealrable  part  of  tbe 
permanent  tax  law.  The  admlnlatratlon 
Tlew  waa  refleeted  In  yesterday's  Senate  de- 
bate by  Senator  SitamBa,  Democrat,  of 
Plorlda,  who  said:  "To  cut  back  the  ex- 
I>anslon  of  the  American  economy  through 
a  suspenalon  of  the  Inreatment  tax  credit 
would.  It  seems  to  me,  seriously  hamper 
the  efforts  of  business  to  cut  costs  and 
avoid  bottlenecks  and  production  delays." 

A  vote  of  Senator  Ooax's  amendment  may 
eome  today. 

Administration  leaders  seem  more  worried 
about  an  effort  by  Senator  Haxtks,  Demo- 
crat, of  Indiana,  and  others  to  remove  the 
telephone  tax  Increase — and  possibly  the 
auto  tax  Increase  as  well — wltbaut  aub- 
atltutlng  other  provisions.  The  administra- 
tion has  been  lobbying  bard  In  recent  days 
to  retain  the  excise-tax  provlalona,  which 
only  narrowly  survived  a  flight  on  the  House 
floor.  Obalrman  Loiro,  Democrat,  of  Loul- 
itana.  of  tbe  Senate  Finance  Committee  also 
has  been  trying  to  rally  opposition  against  a 
propoaal  by  Senator  Riaicorr,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  that  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  ooUega  education  expenses. 

Tbe  Sanate  yesterday  approved  one 
amendment  to  tbe  tax  bill  that  could  save 
an  eaUmatad  8  million  taxpayers  a  few 
dollars  each.  The  amendment,  sponsored 
by  ganator  Lomc,  would  let  a  taxpayer  skip  a 
final  aattllng-up  payment  to  the  GkMrem- 
BMnt  U  hla  wage  withholding  or  estUnatad 
tax  paymenta  ootns  within  $6  of  bis  final 
Utility.  The  taxpayer,  however,  would 
■till  be  required  to  file  a  regular  return. 
Currently,  a  taxpayer  can  aklp  any  final  pay- 
maot  If  his  withholding  or  estimated  tax 
payments  com^e  within  11  of  tbe  amount  be 


PuHOBrr  Baiud  Saa'a  196i  Data.  Pahs 
lOM  ErroxT 

WAaKUMiux. — Tbe  perils  of  forecasting 
•ooacoUo  developments  were  underlined  by 
Prealdent  Johnson's  move  yesterday  to  dls- 
•ount  a  Uoael  D.  Idle.  Co.,  survey  on  capital 
outlaya. 

Preatdant  Johnson  quoted  bis  acononlc 
a^vlasre  aa  saying  that  the  Bdle  surrey, 
vhleb  found  Daannfaeturers  oo&tsaaplatlng 
m  n-peroent  Increaaa  In  o^tal  spending  tbla 
year,  "sobataatlaUy  overstates  the  sltuaUon." 
But  an  earner  Idle  aurvey  that  better  asrvad 
admlnlatratlon  anda  waa  embraced  by  the 
Prealdsnt. 

Blgirtng  the  maaatve  tax-cut  blU  In  Fibra- 
•ry  1964,  at  a  time  whan  the  Oovemment 
wtm  attampttng  to  keep  tbe  economy  expand- 
iBg,  Mr.  Johnaon  remarked  on  television: 
*n%la  afternoon  In  New  Tork,  a  leading  in- 
dustrial eoonomlst.  Mr.  Pierre  Rlntrst.  esti- 
mated that  the  tax  reductloti  will  materlaUy 
■ttmulate  a  boom  of  o^tltal-goods  expendl- 
tnrea  la  tbe  yean  1»M  and  1908.  Mr.  Rlnfret 
pradleta  that  capital  expenditures  in  IB64 
•ton*  wtU  be  SO  percent  higher  than  (In 
IMt)."  Mr.  Blnfret  la  «»««'«"rn  at  LIocmI 
D.  Sdla. 

Commerce  Department  figures  show  that 
actual  I9M  capital  outlays  exceeded  the  IMS 
level  by  about  14.8  pareeot. 

Mr.  OORB.  ICMbun  PrMldent,  I  yMd 
1  mlnatM  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELBON.  Madam  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  Introduced  by 
Senator  Ctoas   to  suspend   Investment 


credit  fnsteaul  of  relmpoelnr  certabi  ex- 
cise taxes. 

Last  year  the  Congress,  after  many 
months  of  deliberation,  acted  to  elimi- 
nate a  number  of  dlBcrimlnatory  excise 
taxes.  In  introdudng  the  Excise  Tax 
Cut  of  1965.  President  Johnson  said: 

The  propoeed  program  ot  exdae  tax  cuts 
and  rerlalons  will  spxxr  growth  and  move  us 
closer  to  full  employment  by  removing  an 
unnecessary  drag  on  consumer  and  business 
purchasing  power. 

This  was  responsible  legislatl(»i  which 
I  strongly  supported. 

The  bUl  before  us  today,  H.R.  12752, 
the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966,  would 
reinstate  certain  of  these  excise  taxes — 
those  on  telephone  service  and  passen- 
ger automobUes — as  one  means  to  raise 
additional  revenue  to  finance  our  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

The  amendment  Introduced  by  Senator 
OoRX  provides  a  more  practical  and  a 
more  equitable  means  of  Increasing 
revenues.  Instead  of  reimposlng  certain 
excise  taxes,  the  amendment  would 
suspend  Investment  credit.  This  alter- 
native procedure  will  provide  more  new 
revenue  than  restoring  excise  taxes  and 
will  have  a  greater  effect  In  fighting 
Inflation. 

Since  the  two  appro«u:hes — that  of  the 
administration  and  that  of  Senator 
OoRi — would  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose, we  can  afford  to  compare  the  al- 
ternatives on  an  equity  basis.  And  I 
do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any 
argument  In  favor  of  reinstating  the  ex- 
cise taxes  if  equity  is  to  be  considered. 
The  two  excise  taxes  which  the  bill  would 
reinstate  Involve  basic  necessities  in  the 
lives  of  almost  every  American.  An 
automobile  and  telephone  service  can 
hardly  be  considered  luxuries.  So,  as  was 
stated  over  and  over  again  when  the 
Senate  was  debating  the  excise  tax  cut 
last  q^rlng,  the  relmposltion  of  these 
two  taxes  will  hit  hardest  at  those  who 
can  least  afford  to  pay. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Investment 
credit  plan,  macted  In  1962,  was  to  stim- 
ulate business  expansion  at  a  time  when 
we  had  serious  unemployment  and  un- 
derutlUzation  of  our  industrial  plant. 
We  can  raise  more  revenue  and  spread 
the  burden  over  a  broad  group  without 
causing  hardship  to  any  one  sector  of 
the  economy  if  we  suqwnd  investment 
credit. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  Senator 
OoKi's  amendment. 

Mr.  OORE.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
back  the  ranalnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  qiuMTim. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIOSrr  pro  ton- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  cletk  inroceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  qucoum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRBBnSNT  pro  tem- 
pwe.   Without  objection.  It  is  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 


Tbe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tbe  roll 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [lir! 
BKXwsml,  the  Senator  frran  Nevada 
IMr.  CumoN] ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  CmncH],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IhLr.  HsTDEW],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KxNHXDY],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOoverh],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mossx],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskix],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche]  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McInttuJ 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  frcmi  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewstir]  ,  the  Senator  fnwn  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KxNNKDT].  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Willums]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchil] 
is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  10, 
nays  75.  as  follows: 


[No.  44  Leg.] 
TKAS— 10 


Bartlett 
Burdlck 
Douglas 
Core 


Aiken 

Allott 


Omening 

Neuberger 

Hart 

Tar  borough 

Rartke 

Nelaon 

NAYS— 75 

Hlckeniooper 

Pastore 

Rin 

Pearson 

HoUand 

PeU 

Hruifta 

Prouty 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Jackson 

Randolph 
Rlblcoff 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.O. 

BobertsoQ 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell,  S.O. 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

RuseeU.Oa. 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstsa 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

MagnuaoD 

Blmpson 

MaoBlltid 

SmathMS 

MoOarthT 

Bmlth 

UcCleUaa 

Bparkman 

McOee 

Stennls 

McNamaim 

Symington 

Metoalf 

■ntlmadge 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Monrooey 

Tower 

Montoya 

Tydlngs 

Morton 

WlHlams,  Dd. 

Mundt 

Young,  K.  D»> 

Mutphy 

Young,  Ohio 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

OurUs 

Dtrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Itsttland 

KUendar 

Krvln 

ninnln 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Bknia 

PRESENT— I 

MUler 

WOT  VOTTNO— 14 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Mores 
Kuebat  Moss 

j^t^ji^yt^  Muakie 

Church  MoCkyvsrm  WUllams,  NJ. 

Hayden  Mclntyxe 

So  Mr.  Gou's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
meiit. 
ADDmoNAL  cosroifsoaa,  amxi»diixi«t  ho.  «m 

Mr.  PROTJnr.    Madam  President,  be- 
ton  <^iHng  up  my  amendment  No.  495, 1 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  dlstlngrilshed  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indlsma  [Mr.  Hartki]  be 
included  as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTINO  PREBIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

amknsmxmt  mo.  «9S 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  495. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  In  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  LiGisLATTVE  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  offers  an 
amendment  identified  as  No.  495,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  tbe  following: 
"Sac.     .  (a)(1)   Section  30^  of  the  Social 

Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Benefit  payments  to  personf  not  otherwise 
entitled  under  this  section 

"•(w)(l)  Every  Individual  who— 
"'(A)  has  attained  age  seventy,  and 
"'(B)(1)  la  not  and  would  not,  upon  fil- 
ing application  therefor,  be  entitled  to  any 
monthly  benefits  under  any  other  subsec- 
tion of  this  section  for  the  month  In  which 
be  attains  such  age  or.  If  lai«r,  the  month 
in  which  he  files  application  under  this  sub- 
MCtlon,  or  (U)  is  entitled  to  monthly  bene- 
fits under  any  other  subsection  of  this  sec- 
tion for  such  month.  If  the  amount  of  such 
benefits  (after  application  of  subsection  (q) ) 
ia  less  than  tbe  amount  of  tbe  benefits  pay- 
able under  this  subsection  to  individuals  en- 
titled to  such  benefits,  and 

"(C)  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
(as  defined  In  section  210(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act),  and  Is  (1)  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  (11)  an  alleki  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  resldeme  who  has  re- 
sided In  the  United  States  (as  so  defined) 
continuously  during  the  6  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  month  In  which  be  files  appli- 
cation under  this  section,  and 

"'{D)  has  filed  application  for  benefits  un- 
<Ier  this  subsection,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
benefit  under  this  subsection  tear  each  month, 
beginning  with  the  first  month  after  Septem- 
ber 1966  In  which  he  becomes  to  entitled  to 
inch  benefits  and  ending  with  the  month 
preceding  the  month  in  which  he  dies.  Sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (2) ,  such  Individual's  bene- 
fit for  each  month  shall  be  equal  to  the  first 
figure  In  colvmin  rv  of  the  tbble  In  section 
S16(a). 

"  "(2)  The  amount  of  the  benefit  to  which 
An  Individual  is  entitled  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  any  month  shall  be  equal  to  one- 
balf  of  the  amount  provided  under  paragraph 
(1)U-  »—  a    K 

"'(A)  such  Individual  la  a  married  woman, 
and 

'"(B)  U  the  biuband  of  sjuch  Individual 
■  entitled,  for  such  month,  to  benefits  under 
this  subsection.' 

"(2)  The  foUowlng  provisions  of  section 
«W  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'or  (b)'  and  InserUng  in  Ueu  there- 
of (h),  or  (w)': 

"(A)  subsection  (d)(6)(A), 

"(B)  subsection  (e)(3)(A), 

"(C)   subsection  (f)(4)(A), 

"(D)  subsection  (g)  (3)  (A) .  and 

"(E)  tbe  first  sentence  of  subsection  (J) 

"(3)  Section  20a(h)  (4)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
•mended  by  striking  out  'or  (g)  •  and  Insert- 
In*  In  lieu  thereof  '(g),  or  (w)'. 

"(4)  Section  202(k)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
»mended  by  striking  out  'preceding". 

"DTXCnvl  DAT« 

"(b)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  sbaU  apply  only  m  the  cMe  of  monthly 


benefits  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  beginning  aftM'  September 
1966  based  on  applications  filed  on  or  after 
July  1,  1966,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  tbla 
Act,  whichever  Is  the  earlier. 

"(c)(1)  SecUon  227  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  repealed  as  of  the  close  of  September 
1960. 

"(2)  Any  Individual,  who  (for  the  month  of 
September  1966)  Is  entitled  to  a  monthly 
insurance  benefit  under  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  reason  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  227  thereof,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  applied  for  benefits  under  section 
202 (w)  of  such  Act,  and  all  applications 
which  are  filed  for  monthly  benefits  under 
section  202  of  such  Act  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  227  and  which  are  pending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  appllcaUons  for  benefits  under 
such  section  202 (w). 

"REIMBtTKSKMCNT  OF  TStTST  rtrNDfl 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  impropri- 
ated to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  and  to  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund,  respectively, 
from  time  to  time  such  sums  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  for  any  fiscal  year,  on 
account  of — 

"  ( 1 )  so  much  of  any  pajmients  made  or  to 
be  made  during  such  fiscal  year  from  such 
Fund  vrltb  respect  to  individuals  whose  en- 
titlement thereto  is  attributable  to  the  pro- 
visions contained  In  section  202(w)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act, 

"(2)  the  addlUonal  administrative  ex- 
penses resulting,  or  expected  to  result,  to 
such  Fund  on  account  of  such  payments, 
and 

"(3)  any  loss  In  Interest  to  such  Fimd  re- 
sulting from  the  making  of  any  such  pay- 
ments, 

in  order  to  place  such  Fund  in  the  same 
position  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  as  that 
In  which  it  would  have  been  if  the  preced- 
ing subsections  of  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  first  that  this  amendment  has 
been  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  frcwn  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pokg],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Oruening],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
sponds to  a  great  inequity  in  the  present 
social  security  laws — an  inequity  which 
we  tried,  but  failed,  to  abolish  in  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress.  It  is  an 
inequity  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  so- 
cial security  system  itself. 

One  and  one-half  million  older  Ameri- 
cans are  not  eligible  to  participate  in 
social  security. 

Designed  as  a  scheme  of  basic  protec- 
tion against  want,  the  social  security  sys- 
tem has  expanded  its  coverage  over  the 


years  so  that  now  over  90  percent  of  em- 
ployed Americans  benefit  by  its  protec- 
tive shield.  Such  near  universal  cover- 
age has  not  always  been  the  case. 

Of  the  1  Mi  million  Americans  over  age 
65  not  eligible  for  social  security  cover- 
age, a  great  number  are  retirees  from 
some  of  the  most  important  productive 
or  necessary  occupations  in  American 
labor — teachers,  firemen,  policemen,  and 
self-employed  farmers.  Many  retired 
before  their  jobs  were  covered  by  the 
social  security  system.  Many  worked  in 
our  State  or  local  governments,  earning 
less  than  their  fellow  employees  covered 
by  social  security. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  what  is  to 
become  of  those  presently  retired  teach- 
ers who  are  not  now  eligible  lor  social 
security?  The  plight  of  these  Important 
people  was  brought  home  to  me  recently 
at  hearings  before  the  Senate  District 
Committee  on  legislation  relating  to 
teacher's  retironent.  Some  District 
retired  teachers  who  are  not  eligible  for 
social  security  earned  as  little  as  $1,200 
per  year  during  their  working  life.  Now, 
without  social  security,  they  are  asked  to 
live  out  the  twilight  of  their  years  on  a 
pittance  from  the  teacher's  retirement 
fund. 

Men  and  women  who  devoted  20  or 
more  years  of  service  to  teaching  the 
young  of  our  Nation's  Capital,  earning 
$1,200  per  year  in  the  process  and  denied 
participation  in  social  security,  now 
must  live  out  the  rest  of  their  years  on 
pensions,  which  they  pedd  for  out  of  their 
me&geT  salaries,  but  which  now  yield  less 
than  welfare  payments.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  denjring  social  security 
benefits  to  those  whose  fully  funded  pen- 
slcHi  plans  bring  them  less  than  they 
could  receive  on  welfare.  What  justice 
is  there  for  these  people?  What  sense 
does  the  social  security  system  make  to 
them?  What  Is  being  done  to  protect 
them  agadnst  the  ravages  of  poverty? 
The  shocking  answer  is,  "Nothing." 

The  situation  In  which  these  District 
of  Columbia  retired  teachers  find  them- 
selves is,  I  am  afraid,  typical  of  a  great 
many  personal  deprivations  across  this 
great  country.  Who  are  the  deprived? 
Those  denied  participation  In  social 
security  during  their  productive  years. 

The  situation  of  our  self-employed 
farmers  is  no  less  severe.  As  you  well 
know,  it  was  not  until  more  recent  times 
that  farmers  could  participate  in  social 
security  programs.  For  those  who  time 
passed  by — for  those  who  grew  old  before 
protection  was  available — for  those  dis- 
abled under  a  system  which  recognized 
their  plight  too  late,  the  social  security 
system  has  been  a  bright  dream  in  a  pic- 
ture book — looked  at,  read  about  but 
never  available  In  times  of  need. 

The  Congress  grappled  with  this  ques- 
tion in  1965.  To  my  mind  we  declared  a 
major  war  on  poverty  among  the  aged, 
then  equipped  the  army  with  popguns. 
The  transitional  insurance  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
provide  less  than  minimum  benefits  to 
355,000  older  Americans,  those  with  at 
least  three  quarters  of  covered  employ- 
ment. We  Ignored  the  remaining  1.6 
million  without  any  covered  employ- 
ment.    While  setting  out  to  alleviate 
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looK-term.  hard-core  porertf  vacmg  our 
chtarty  poor,  we  esiaetad  •  iixnt-term 
procnm  vtth  Inadequate  equipment  and 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  thoee  In  lee*  severe 
dlfftresa 

Look  eloeriy  at  what  we  did  In  19M. 
Hie  tranettlonal  Insnranoe  provltloDe  of 
the  IMS  amendment*  to  the  Social  Seeu- 
xiUf  Aet  pay  a  monthly  benefit  of  $3ft— 
which  it  $430  per  year  or  $1.15  per  day — 
to  those  age  72  or  orer  haTln«  at  lea«t 
three  quarters  of  social  security  cover- 
age. In  other  words,  benefits  less  than 
the  $44  Congress  oonsidered  to  be  the 
bare-bcMies  mlHlm^im  for  the  lowest  earn- 
ing beneficiary  were  paid  to  those  who 
evidenoed  some  ability  to  watt.  In  covered 
anployment  during  the  years  Immedi- 
ate preceding  their  retirement. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  355,000  Amer- 
icans over  age  6^  who  had  three  quar- 
ters of  social  security  coverage  the  tran- 
Mtional  Insurance  provisions,  meager  u 
they  were,  held  a  promise  of  hot>e.  But, 
the  provisions  were  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment to  the  many,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  older  Americans  who  had 
no  quarters  of  coverage  becaiise  the  sys- 
tem did  not  permit  them  to  participate. 
They  were  a  bitter  pin  to  those  i^ioee 
hard  and  earnest  labors  during  a  lifetime 
of  marginal  existence  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  classrooms  brought  no  lasting  flnan- 
elal  rewards.  They  brought  great  sorrow 
to  those  whose  dimming  eyes  and  weak- 
ened hearts  will  not  reach  the  72d  year. 

In  contrast,  Mr.  President,  in  the  samo 
act  which  propounded  this  mythical  mt- 
hition  to  a  very  real  proMem  are  provl- 
clcms  establishing  broad  spectrum  medi- 
cal care  tor  the  ^derly.  I  refer  my  col- 
leagxies  to  a  provision  of  the  medicare 
title  which  reflects  the  incongruity  of 
the  transltlanal  Insurance  plan. 

Section  103  of  UUe  I,  "Health  Insur- 
ance for  the  Aged  and  Medical  Assist- 
ance," Uanketfi  in  for  medical  care  all 
those  over  age  65  or  those  who  become 
age  65  before  1968,  or  those  who  have  at 
least  three  quarters  of  coverage.  As  a 
result,  any  person  65  or  over  is  eligible 
for  hundreds  of  dollars  of  medical  care 
without  regard  to  social  security  cover- 
age. But  the  same  person  would  not  be 
dUglble  for  even  the  mtr^im^iw^  cash  ben- 
efit unless  he  had  some  covered  employ- 
ment 

Thia  dl^Mirate  approach  to  providing 
protection  for  the  otherwise  unpro- 
tected makes  little  sense.  As  written 
the  law  launches  an  attack  on  the  symp- 
toms and  byproducts  of  poverty  among 
the  elderly  poor,  but  not  the  poverty  it- 
self. The  IH  million  older  Americans 
not  eligible  for  cash  benefits  must  wait 
until  their  poverty — their  hxmger — in- 
adequate clothing  and  housing— cold 
stoves  and  heaters  bring  sickness,  dis- 
ease, and  despair. 

Poverty  breeds  sickness:  among  the 
elderly  poor  food,  poor  housing,  poor 
clothing  and  poori^  heated  living  quar- 
ters bring  illness  and  disease,  which  In 
turn  bring  dlglblllty  to  pcutlclpate  in 
the  medicare  program  under  social  se- 
curity. 

To  those  not  eUglble  to  participate— to 
those  with  no  benefits  at  all,  social  secu- 
iltj  bdds  no  bright  ray  of  hc^w.    There 


can  be  no  promise  ot  fulfillment  In  a 
program  which  ataaorbs  an  old  person 
after  an  hope— «n  dignity— aU  health  is 
gone. 

Mr.  Presldoit.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  close  look  at  the  features  of  my 
amendment.  Look  at  them  In  compari- 
soci  to  the  transltkmal  Insurance  provi- 
sions of  the  IMS  act  and  the  medicare 
blankettng-ln  provisions. 

First,  I  propose  to  blanket  in  aU  age  70 
and  above  who  are  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  social  security  benefits.  These  peo- 
ple would  receive  the  mininnim  monthly 
benefits,  which  are  now  $44  per  month, 
without  regard  to  covered  employmoit. 
They  would  receive  benefits  to  Insure 
them  against  abject  poverty  In  their 
later  years. 

Unlike  the  blanketlng-ln  proposals  of 
the  1M6  act,  pe<vle  becoming  70  in  all 
future  years  wlU  be  eligible  for  benefits 
under  my  amendment.  Unlike  the  IMS 
amendments,  there  is  no  provision  in 
my  amendment  which  phases  out  laier 
beneficiaries  unless  they  acquire  some 
quarters  of  coverage  before  reaching  age 
70. 

I  think  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  a 
great  many  of  our  older  Americans,  who 
had  never  worked  in  covered  employment 
in  years  preceding  their  retirement,  to 
get  a  covered  Job  in  their  70th  year.  Nor 
do  I  think  it  is  equitable  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  to  an  those  now  65  without  re- 
gard to  covered  employment  while  deny- 
ing such  coverage  to  aU  becoming  65 
after  1968. 

My  amendment  assumes  that  if  we 
blanket  in  aU  those  reaching  age  70  in 
1M6,  we  must,  in  fairness  and  equity, 
blanket  in  those  reaching  age  70  In  later 
years.  The  blanketing-ln  provisions  of 
present  law  penalise  later  retirees.  It 
asks  them  to  pay  twice — once  for  those 
presently  of  retirement  age — through 
general  revenues — and  again  for  their 
own  subsequent  retirement.  Under 
present  law  thoee  nearest  retirement  age 
or  those  who  have  reached  65  but  not  72 
may  have  to  seek,  some  covered  employ- 
ment so  as  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  at 
age  72. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  blanket- 
ing in  should  alwajrs  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  economic  realities  Inherent 
In  the  program.  As  social  security  cover- 
age approaches  universality  the  cost  of 
my  amendment  diminishes.  As  more  and 
more  people  work  in  covered  employ- 
ment and  as  more  categories  of  employ- 
ment come  within  the  scope  of  the  so- 
cial security  system  fewer  and  fewer 
older  Americans  wlU  fall  outside  the 
shl^d  of  its  protection.  What  I  ask  my 
coUeagues  to  do  today  is  to  bring  hope 
to  those  whose  Jobs  were  covered  after 
they  retired. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  of  particu- 
lar importance  to  look  at  my  amend- 
ment's funding  technique  in  comparison 
to  that  of  the  transitional  insurance. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  transitional  Insurance  pro- 
gram points  out  how  $140  minion  was 
to  be  disbursed  from  the  old  age  trust 
fund  for  benefits  to  the  transitionany  In- 
sured. It  required  substantial  maniim- 
lation  of  the  underlying  tax  base  and 
scale  of  covered  salaries  to  produce  this 


$140  mUllon.  As  a  net  result  future  p«r- 
tldpants  in  the  system  and  future  em- 
Idoyers  must  pay  for  benefits  disbursed 
in  earlier  years.  Each  subsequmt  retiree, 
then,  has  paid  a  share  of  the  retirement 
of  the  transltlonally  insured. 

Blanketing  in  of  aU  age  70  and  above, 
providing  a  floor  of  protection  against 
the  needs  ot  our  elderly  poor,  is  a  re- 
q>onsibUlty  properly  belonging  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

While  Federal  moneys  to  fight  the 
war  on  poverty  came  from  the  pocket 
of  each  taxpayer,  the  aged  poor  are 
Ignored.  WhUe  the  elderly  are  expected 
to  su]H>ort  this  program,  they  reap  tew 
of  its  benefits.  The  war  on  poverty  \s 
behig  fought  on  other  fronts.  Older 
Americans  are  a  lost  battaUon. 

My  amendment  is  a  call  to  do  battle 
against  poverty  among  the  aged.  It  U 
a  battle  belonging  to  each  of  us — a  battle 
belonging  to  the  present.  My  amend- 
ment funds  the  program  entirely  from 
general  revenues  and,  accordingly, 
makes  no  impact  whatsoever  on  the  ac- 
tuarial balance  of  the  trust  funds.  In 
fact,  by  sui>planting  the  translticuial  in- 
surance program  in  existing  law,  my 
amendment  enables  further  development 
of  programs  under  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  a  re- 
lated question  Intimately  connected  with 
the  amendment  I  now  propose. 

My  amendment  brings  aU  those  age 
70  and  above  not  otherwise  eligible  for 
social  security  under  a  program  of  mini- 
mum benefits.  In  the  light  of  the  cost 
of  Uving  and  the  great  impact  of  ill 
health  on  the  earning  capacity  of  our 
older  Americans,  the  present  minimum 
of  $44  makes  little  or  no  sense.  As  you 
know,  I  have  long  pushed  for  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  minimum  level  of  benefits 
to  a  flat  $70.  If  the  system  is  to  provide 
a  basic  floor  of  protection  against  want 
It  must  do  more  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who,  if  covered  at  all,  are  only 
rewarded  by  a  miserly  scale  of  benefits. 

A  modest  but  adequate  standard  ot 
Uving  for  older  Americans,  living  In  one 
of  America's  larger  cities,  as  seen  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3,200.  Under  pres- 
ent benefit  levels,  $44  per  month  nets  a 
single  retiree  $528  per  year.  The  older 
couple  receives  annually  only  $792  from 
social  security.  It  Is  clear  that  social 
security  at  present  minimum  levels  comes 
nowhere  close  to  meeting  the  real  needs 
of  older  couples.  And,  if  social  security 
is  the  aged  couple's  only  Income,  there  la 
no  doubt  they  must  live  out  their  final 
years  in  abject  poverty. 

I  am  sorry  my  amendment  is  not 
broader  of  scope.  I  am  sorry  it  brings 
1  M[  million  Americans  imder  such  a  woe- 
fully inadequate  scale  of  benefits.  I  am 
sorry  it  does  not  begin  to  provide  real 
protection  against  want.  But,  it  Is  a 
fundamental  first  step.  It  wlU  provide 
bread  and  potatoes  where  before  there 
were  none. 

My  point.  Mr.  President,  is  this: 
WhUe  my  amendment  would  have  an 
Impact  on  poverty  among  our  elderly.  It 
woxOd  mly  be  the  initial  engagement  in 
a  war  for  meantogf ul,  long-term  protec- 
tion against  the  devastating  pov«^  that 
afflicts  older  America. 


Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  Is  not  a  grandiose  scheme  to 
right  aU  the  wrongs  that  are  done  our 
elderly  in  the  name  of  the  war  on  pov- 
trty.  It  is  a  program  that  I  consider 
minimal  if  we  are  ever  to  come  to  grists 
with  the  pressing  problems  of  poverty. 

I  have  heard  the  cost  off  this  program 
discussed  at  some  length.  But  there  are 
some  legislative  matters,  which,  because 
of  reasons  of  fundamental  fairness,  jus- 
tice, and  equity  require  that  cost  be  put 
in  perspective  In  the  light  of  tJie  values 
to  be  attained. 

At  a  time  when  the  President  has  as- 
sured us  that  the  budget  deficit  wiU  be 
one  of  the  smallest  of  recent  years — at  a 
time  when  great  poverty  haunts  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  older  Ameri- 
cans— at  a  time  when  other  Federal  pro- 
grams spend  billions  of  dollars  for  every- 
thing from  sewers  to  space — there  must 
be  and  there  Is  a  way  to  bring  food  to 
the  mouths — clothing  to  the  backs  and 
hope  to  the  hearts  of  our  forgotten  old 
people. 

This  amendment  does  not  propose  a 
novel  scheme.  The  financing  for  the 
amendment  already  has  r  precedent  in 
existing  law. 

Ihe  portent  of  the  lamendment  Is 
along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  public 
pension  program  which  Outs  a  flat-rate 
pension  of  $75  In  the  hand  of  every  ap- 
plicant over  age  70. 

Robert  M.  Clark.  In  his  famous  study, 
"Economip  Security  for  the  Aged  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada."  stated  that 
in  interviewing  weU  over  800  persons  In 
connection  with  this  report : 

I  have  never  dlacussed  social  security  with 
anyone  so  devoted  to  prlnoiplee  oX  Individ- 
ualism that  be  did  not  favdr  action  at  some 
level  of  government  to  provide  basic  mini- 
mum of  social  security  fof  everyone.  Nor 
have  I  encountered  anyone  so  Imbued  with 
extreme  collectlvlst  doctrliM^  that  he  denied 
the  desirability  of  at  least  a  minimum  posi- 
tive role  for  private  initiative  In  providing  for 
social  security.  I  hasten  to  S«d  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  basic  minimum  to  be  provided  by 
the  state  varies  all  the  way  if^om  an  amount 
barely  sufficient  for  sunrlvsl  to  an  amount 
that  would  provide  a  comfortable  and  finan- 
cially carefree  retirement. 

The  objectives  of  my  amendment  have 
been  acclaimed  by  such  diverse  parties  in 
Interest  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  AFL-CIO.  Every  orga- 
nization of  older  Americans  that  I  have 
talked  to  imquallfledly  supports  my 
amendment.  In  fact,  last  year  I  had  an 
overwhelming  number  of  letters  suggest- 
ing that  my  amendment  should  be 
adopted  before  medicare — that  In  the 
scale  of  values  my  amendment  was  of 
more  direct  consequence  and  of  more 
Immediate  benefit  to  those  whose 
povertous  afflictions  womld  ultimately 
lead  to  ill  health. 

Why,  In  Vermont  alonel  there  are  2,500 
people  age  70  and  over  who  are  on  public 
assistance  but  are  not  eligible  to  receive 
social  security  benefits.  They  receive 
not  $1  of  the  $9.3  billion  in  cash  benefits 
distributed  nationally;  nor  do  they  re- 
ceive a  penny  of  the  more  than  $23  mU- 
lion  distributed  in  Vermont  alone. 

My  amendment  is  not  novel— it  Is 
fundamental— It  is  necesfeary- it  is  long 
overdue. 


Mr.  President,  there  are  more  than  18 
minion  peoiile  over  age  65  in  our  coun- 
try today.  It  Is  estimated  that  by  the 
year  2000  one-third  of  oiu:  population 
win  be  65  and  over.  If  1960  income  aver- 
ages hold  steady,  nearly  4  percent  or 
some  1,300,000  win  have  no  money  In- 
come whatsoever.  Unless  we  now  chart 
a  course  leading  to  meaningful  pro- 
grams of  protection  for  older  Americans 
we  may  come  upon  a  period  when  our 
national  resources  must  be  largely  di- 
rected toward  correcting  old  wrongs. 

My  amendment.  Mr.  President,  would, 
by  blanketing  in  under  social  security 
those  age  70  and  above  not  otherwise 
eligible  for  benefits,  put  a  paltry  $1.45 
each  day  into  the  pocket  of  a  needy  older 
American.  While  the  poverty  program 
m  some  of  our  larger  cities  has  been 
putting  thousands  of  dollars  into  the 
hands  of  a  chosen  few — the  party  hacks 
who  bleed  the  poor  to  enrich  the  party — 
It  has  declined  to  put  $1.45  into  the 
hands  Of  a  needy  old  woman.  While  it 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  set  up 
new  bureaucracies  to  teU  the  poor  why 
they  are  poor,  it  has  not  had  the  courage, 
the  boldness  or  the  daring  to  teU  older 
America  why  it  does  not  provide  $1.45 
for  food  and  clothing. 

That  is  the  remarkable  feature  of  the 
so-caUed  war  on  poverty,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  fought  on  the  wrong  battlefields  at 
the  wrong  time  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
While  legions  of  our  older  Americans 
are  losing  daily  battles  against  invading 
poverty,  a  weU-oUed,  weU-heeled  war 
machine  wheels  past  them,  showering 
promises  on  ears  deafened  by  time,  wav- 
ing banners  before  eyes  dimmed  by 
despair. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens reports  that  nearly  5.4  miUion  per- 
sons age  65  and  over  live  in  poverty. 
The  elderly  constitute  more  than  one- 
half  of  aU  the  poor  people  living  alone. 
Their  poverty  is  often  invisible — by  no 
means  atre  they  aU  congregated  in  slums, 
but  are  found  in  the  rooms  of  old  homes, 
in  mining  and  railroad  towns  and  in 
shacks  in  rural  areas. 

The  older  they  get  the  poorer  they 
become — literally  thousands  of  them  fall 
to  survive  the  rigors  of  om-  winters.  In 
this  supposedly  civilized  tind  enlightened 
age  that  is  a  timeless  tragedy  exceeding 
comprehension. 

Leon  Keyserling,  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  antipoverty  con- 
ference in  New  York  that  of  those  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits,  nearly  58 
percent  of  the  married  couples.  58  per- 
cent of  the  unattached  men,  and  64  per- 
cent of  the  unattached  women  live  in 
poverty.  Among  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance who  do  not  receive  old-age  bene- 
fits under  social  security,  almost  100  per- 
cent of  the  married  couples  age  65  and 
over  live  in  poverty.  Quoting  Mr.  Key- 
serling: 

During  the  years  since  the  original  Social 
Security  Act  of  1835,  the  marahallng  of  the 
national  conscience,  the  marshaling  of  our 
national  resouroes,  the  marshaling  of 
quantitative  income  help  for  the  old  has 
lagged  terribly.  It  has  lagged  not  only  be- 
hind the  cost  of  living,  but  also  behind  the 
productive  resources  of  the  Nation,  behind 


our  per  ca{^ta  worth,  b«hlnd  our  capacity  as 
distinguished  from  our  obligation  to  provide 
a  decent  standard  ol  Uving  for  our  old 
people  •  •  *.  We  have  tSie  economic  and 
financial  resources  to  do  this,  anowlsg  for  aU 
other  priorities  of  our  national  needs — and 
we  should  do  It. 

Mr.  President,  these  elderly  people  if 
their  health,  strength  and  skills  had  per- 
mitted, would  have  come  under  social 
security  had  they  been  able  to  work  a  few 
more  years.  But  when  they  retired  from 
the  work  foree.  the  act  was  not  broad 
enough  to  provide  them  with  even  a 
small  retirement  increase.  Today  these 
men  and  women  70,  80, 90  years  old  must 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  in  many  cases 
not  knowing  where  their  next  meal  is 
coming  from. 

My  amendment  would  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem  completely  by  blanket- 
ing in  once  and  for  aU  all  Americans 
over  70  shears  of  age  not  otherwise  eUgU)le 
for  benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  Congress 
has  been  derelict  in  understanding  and 
responding  to  the  needs  of  these  people. 
We  have  succeeded  in  setting  our  older 
pet^le  as  a  group  apart  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  The  elderly 
are  with  us,  but  not  of  us. 

They  trouble  us  precisely  because  we 
are  such  an  affluent  society.  They  have 
become  a  standing  embarrassment,  a 
mute  reproach  to  the  social  conscience 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
took  action  to  correct  this  great  Inequity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROUry.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment has  great  personsd  and  human 
appeal,  there  Is  no  question  about  it. 
There  may  be  many  citizens  not  covered 
by  social  security  who  do  need  some  as- 
sistance once  they  have  reached  the  age 
of  70.  In  our  kind  of  society,  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  find  gainful  employment,  or 
to  obtain  some  income  without  becoming 
beggare  so  to  speak.  ITierefore,  the 
question  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is:  How  much  wlU 
it  cost? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  the  flgm-es  be- 
fore me. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastorkI,  let 
me  indicate  the  stimmary  of  the  costs 
as  I  see  them. 

First.  In  1965  Robert  Myers,  Social 
Security  actuary,  informed  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  there  were  1.75 
million  Americans  aged  65  and  over  not 
eligible  for  social  security. 

Second.  The  Task  Force  on  Economic 
Growth  and  Opportunity  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  and  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association  claim  that 
this  figure  should  be  1.5  million. 

Third.  On  March  2  of  this  year  Robert 
Myers  maintained  there  were  1.8  million 
age  70  and  above  not  eUgible  for  social 
security. 
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Fourth.  Using  the  flcures  dted  by  the 
ehmmber  task  force  the  cost  of  the 
Prouty  amendment — not  includlnc  an 
allowance  for  any  reditetlon  In  State 
welfare  payments  which  may  take 
place— can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
$480  million. 

Using  the  Myers  flgiires.  the  net  cost 
of  my  proposal  would  be  $760  million. 

I  have  struck  a  median  figure  between 
the  high  and  the  low  level  estimates  of 
my  proposal  I  think  It  can  reasonably 
be  expected  not  to  exceed  $600  million. 

I  am  sure  that  the  labor  organizations 
imd  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce task  force  have  competent  actu- 
aries in  a  position  to  make  reasonably 
good  estimates. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  tunendment  would  be  paid  out 
of  the  trust  fund,  which  would  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  general  treasury. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  have  a  permanent  debt 
celling  of  $285  billion.  I  recaU  that  we 
have  lifted  the  debt  celling  many  times 
and  it  is  now  set  temporarily  at  $324 
billion.  The  national  debt  Lb  $323.7  bil- 
lion. That  means  we  have  a  margin  of 
only  about  $300  million. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted  and  the 
bill  passes  with  the  amendment,  it  will 
cost  between  $450  and  $760  million. 

Does  the  Senator  make  any  provtslon 
for  raising  the  celling  of  the  debt  limit? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Obviously  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  not  in  a  position  to  do 
that.  I  think  there  are  many  unneces- 
sary Items  in  the  budget,  and  some  that 
are  much  less  important  than  taking 
care  of  1^  million  people  who  are  in 
desperate  need. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  the  debt  celling.  If  the  deficit 
Is  held  to  what  it  is  estimated  to  be, 
we  may  not  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Soiator 
realizes  that  we  have  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  expenditures  of  $4.8  billion 
in  order  to  carry  out  our  obligation  tuid 
commitment  in  Vietnam.  It  is  because 
of  that  commitment  and  a  hesitancy  to 
raise  the  debt  at  this  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  asking  for  money  to  pay 
for  that  obligation.  Yet  the  Senator's 
amendment  seeks  to  Increase  the  debt 
by  $450  to  $760  mllUon. 

What  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  like  to  have  answered  at  this 
jimcture  is  how  we  are  going  to  cut  taxes 
or  give  greater  allowances  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  have  a  tax  ad- 
histment  in  order  to  meet  our  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
can  Inform  us  how  we  can  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it,  too.  That  is  what  it  amounts 
to.  

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  taking  care  of  a 
million  and  a  half  elderly  dUzens,  70 
jrears  of  age  and  over,  who  are  in  desper- 
ate need,  is  entitled  to  a  high  priority;  It 
la  a  very  Important  consideration. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  of  thousands  of 
letters  I  have  received  over  the  past 
years.  This  one  comes  from  the  La 
Crosse  Retired  Teachers  Association  In 
Wisconsin.  A  study  conducted  by  the 
association  shows  that  500  retired  teach- 


ers receive  less  than  $35  a  month,  while 
037  receive  $50  a  month,  and  none  of 
these  1,100  retired  teachers  was  eligible 
for  social  security. 

I  have  many  others  that  I  shall  put  In 
the  RzcoKo,  but  that  is  tsrplcal. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, unless  a  motion  to  table  is  made, 
that  I  am  looking  rather  sjmipathetlcally 
at  the  amendment,  because  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  or  any  Senator  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  is  going  to  be  Santa 
Claus,  I  would  like  to  consider  these  peo- 
ple in  my  State,  too;  but  If  we  are  to  be- 
gin to  live  up  to  otir  responsibilities,  we 
had  better  act  in  a  responsible  way. 

Such  an  Important  measure  should 
have  the  benefit  of  committee  considera- 
tion and  calm  Judgment.  These  older 
people  will  be  hurt  by  any  (julck  rejec- 
tion of  their  cause  in  a  hasty  floor  dis- 
cussion. They  will  be  hiu^  even  more 
by  an  attempt  at  an  empty  gift  gesture 
with  no  practical  money  source  to  make 
it  good. 

It  is  not  logical  or  helpful  to  tie  their 
case  with  its  considerable  cost  to  a  bill 
Intended  to  Increase  the  Government's 
Income  for  Vietnam. 

I  shall  vote  to  table  the  amendment  al- 
though my  heart  will  not  be  in  it — for  I 
favor  a  practical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  their  need. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prottty]  provides  long  de- 
layed Justice  to  the  individuals  who,  by 
various  chances  of  working  conditions, 
have  reached  the  age  of  70  without  an 
entitlement  to  social  security  coverage. 
The  cost  of  furnishing  them  coverage 
would  come  out  of  General  Treasury 
funds,  under  this  amendment. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  this  measure  is  enacted,  and 
I  only  hope  it  will  be  now.  rather  than 
later. 

It  provides  the  "70  and  over"  age  group 
with  only  the  minimimi  coverage.  But  It 
seeks  to  correct  the  gaps  in  the  law  and 
in  the  circumstances  of  individuals 
whereby  the  intended  universality  of 
social  security  has  not  been  achieved. 

These  people  are  dying  by  the  day. 
week,  and  month.  I  think  any  further 
delay  is  going  to  continue  to  work  an 
injustice  on  these  citizens. 

I  warmly  commend  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  ofTerlng  the  amendment  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor,  to  speak 
for  it.  and  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, not  only  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, but  for  the  very  masterful  way  in 
which  he  has  marshaled  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  need  for  it. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  sunendment. 
I  have  long  been  associated  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  help  for  these  very  people,  those 
who  are  under  social  security,  who  are 


receiving  a  minimum  amount,  and  those 
not  under  social  security. 

With  all  the  benefits  and  alleged  bene- 
fits being  spread  around  this  country 
it  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  not 
do  something  to  right  the  wrong  in  the 
case  of  this  group. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  Joining  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  in  flghtiixg  for 
this  very  necessary  and  worthy  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  i^jpreclate  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  I  recall  last  year  he 
voted  twice  not  orfly  In  support  of  an 
amendment  similar  to  the  pending 
amendment,  but  also  to  Increase  the 
minimum  payments  for  social  security 
beneficiaries.  I  appreciate  the  Senator'i 
help.  I  know  his  siipport  Is  going  to 
add  luster  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LoiUsiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  Is  a  social  security 
amendment.  It  will  cost  $790  million. 
The  Government  needs  revenue.  We  are 
trying  to  come  as  close  to  balancing  the 
budget  as  we  can.  If  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  it  will  put  the  budget  still 
further  out  of  balance. 

The  amendment  would  provide  a 
windfall  in  many  State  welfare  pro- 
grams, because  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  who  need  this  help  are  already 
covered  by  the  State  welfare  programs 
which  are  already  matched  by  Federal 
funds. 

With  the  Federal  Qoverrmient  run- 
ning a  deficit,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment being  $320  billion  in  debt.  It  does 
not  seem  appropriate  to  put  the  Federal 
Government  still  deeper  into  debt. 

Some  of  the  States  operate  on  a  sur- 
plus. The  State  of  Louisiana  would  not 
object  to  having  a  windfall,  but  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Louisiana  re- 
quires It  to  float  a  bond  issue  and  borrow 
if  it  is  going  to  have  a  deflcit. 

The  State  of  Virginia,  also,  is  not  per- 
mitted to  operate  on  a  deflcit.  I  see  In 
the  Chamber  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byiu)].  He  was  a  State  legislator 
and  he  knows  that  the  State  of  Virginia 
does  not  operate  on  a  deflcit.  They  have 
no  debt.  Imagine  that.  Under  thlB 
amendment  It  is  proposed  that  we  put 
the  Federal  Government  deeper  In  debt 
by  going  to  the  aid  of  State  budgets, 
when  some  of  the  States  do  not  have  a 
debt  at  all. 

I  have  sympathy  for  helping  the  aged, 
and  there  are  all  sorts  of  things  we  can 
do  for  the  aged.  We  did  a  lot  last  year. 
The  social  security  and  medicare  bills 
we  passed  last  year  cost  the  Government 
several  billion  a  year.  Most  of  that 
would  go  to  the  aged  and  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  social  security  Increase. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
one  of  the  worst  fallacies  in  the  area  of 
this  particular  proposal  is  that  of  the 
roughly  1,800,000  people  who  would  be 
covered  under  the  amendment  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are 
already  retired  on  a  military  retirement, 
a  Federal  retirement,  or  some  private 
company  retirement,  and  they  are  not 
asking  for  help?     Some  of  these  are 


•etoally  quite  well-to-do  people  and  yet 
this  is  going  to  give  thenn  $44  a  month 
and  (heir  spouses  $22  in  addition. 
They  do  not  need  It  or  waot  It.  The 
other  1400,000  who  would  be  benefited  by 
this  particular  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  are  under  the 
old-age  asaistanoe  prosimm.  llw  State 
legislatures  In  each  of  these  States  would 
have  to  meet  and  devise  a  suitable  means 
test  to  determine  Whether  or  not  they 
are  going  to  have  this  increase  per- 
mitted because  it  may  be,  as  the  Senator 
from  Louistana  pointed  out,  that  the 
States  would  do  nothing  and  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  would  do  all  of  It. 

It  would  take  at  least  a  year  and  a 
half  to  get  underway  and  cover  people 
who  do  not  need  or  have  asked  to  be 
covered.  It  throws  us  into  debt  more 
deeply  than  we  are  now. 

Here  is  a  measure  to  meet'the  present 
cost  of  Vietnam  and  what  are  we  doing 
but  adding  an  amendment  that  will  have 
a  total  cimiulative  5-year  cost  of  $3.4 
billion.    That  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  may 
continue  for  a  moment,  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  we  have  a 
popular  Governor  who  ran  for  ofllce  and 
committed  himself  to  pay  raises  for 
schoolteachers.  Ever  since  then  the 
administration  has  been  trying  to  find 
enough  money  to  meet  that  commitment. 
They  have  found  flnancit^g  for  part  of  it 
but  not  all  of  it.  If  we  were  to  give  Uiem 
an  additional  amount  from  the  Federal 
Government  they  could  say,  "Let's  put 
that  into  the  schoolteacher  pay  raise." 

In  that  event  this  measure  would  not 
be  for  the  old  people  but  for  the  school- 
teacher pay  raise.  They  will  say,  "The 
Federal  Government  took  these  people 
off  of  our  hands.  We  wlH  give  money  we 
saved  to  the  schoolteachers."  It  would 
not  be  the  aged  who  w^uld  benefit  but 
the  schoolteachers. 

Approximately  1.8  million  persons 
would  be  blanketed  in  under  this  pro- 
posal. 

Of  this  group,  about  1  toilllon  are  esti- 
mated to  already  be  reoeivlng  old-age 
assistance  from  the  States.  This  amend- 
ment would  replace  State  funds  now 
received  by  the  needy  and  they  would 
receive  the  check  irostead  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  J 

The  Increased  beneflis  would  go  to 
those  who  least  need  lt~-not  those  on 
welfare,  but  to  the  welH-to-do  who  are 
not  on  welfare.  They  db  not  need  it  nor 
do  ttiey  expect  it.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
spend  the  money  in  this  fashion,  espe- 
cially when  the  Federal  Government  is 
running  a  deflcit. 

The  proposal  is  arbitrary  because  there 
Is  no  justlflcation  for  selecting  the  age 
of  70  as  the  starting  poinlt.  Why  not  the 
age  of  68  or  the  age  of  66?  If  a  person 
were  68  or  66  years  of  age  he  might  need 
the  money  more  than  a  person  a  year  or 
two  older  who  is  well  off  financially. 
The  selection  of  age  to  this  fashion 
would  invite  f\u-ther  reduction  to  perhaps 


65. 

Mr.  PROUTY. 
Sciuitor  yield? 


Mr.  Pnasldent.  wiU  the 


Mr.  IX)MO  of  Loutetana.  I  wiU  yield 
In  Just  a  moment. 

Last  year  Congress  provided  increaaed 
benefits  tor  public  aaiistcmce  as  wcU  as 
designing  a  new  program  to  allow  greater 
Federal  participation  in  the  medical  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  States.  Pur- 
Xher,  the  medicare  programs  afforded 
hospital  and  medical  benefits  to  all  our 
elderly  heretofore  tuiprotected  against 
medical  costs.  All  of  these  programs 
allow  our  elderly  to  use  previously  un- 
available funds  and  have  greater  pur- 
chasing power  for  normiedlcal  neces- 
sities. 

The  amendment  is  a  crude  way  of 
getting  Federal  general  fund  revenue  for 
the  aged.  It  would  merely  replace  Fed- 
eral dollars  for  tiie  State  dollars  going 
to  persons  on  old-age  assistance,  with 
no  assured  increase  in  payments  for  the 
individual  recipient  The  substitution  of 
Federal  funds  will  enable  the  State  to 
merely  pocket  the  saving  and  then  the 
State  is  free  to  spend  It  for  any  public 
welfare  purpose,  and  the  needy  aged  may 
not  be  the  advantaged  group.  A  straight 
Increase  In  the  old-age  assistance  match- 
ing formula  would  be  a  much  more  effec- 
tive conduit  of  general  revenue  funds  to 
the  needy  aged  and  it  would  avoid  the 
windfall  payments  to  the  States  who  are 
well  able  to  meet  their  own  requirements. 

I  submit  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  not  ignored  the  needs  of  the 
aged  in  this  country.  We  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  last  year,  and  I  am  sure 
we  win  again  this  year,  measures  to  help 
provide  additional  benefits  to  the  aged. 
The  social  security  bill  last  year  in- 
creased the  cost  to  the  Govenunent  by 
over  $7  billion  a  year.  Most  of  that  $7 
billion  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged. 
We  will  take  a  look  at  our  program  some- 
time during  the  year,  and  as  we  study 
the  figxires,  and  the  measures  available, 
and  the  various  services  where  we  could 
better  provide  for  the  aged,  we  will  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  what  we  believe 
would  be  the  best  program  to  be  worked 
out  after. 

There  are  untold  numbers  of  provi- 
sions that  can  be  voted  for  each  year  by 
those  who  wish  to  benefit  Lhe  aged. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be 
added  to  this  revenue-raising  bill. 

I  have  seen  many  suggestions,  all  con- 
taining varying  degrees  of  merit  which 
would  give  benefits  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other to  the  aged. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Senate  would  be  bet- 
ter advised  to  study  all  of  these  pro- 
posals and  suggestioiu  and  at  least  let 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  recommend  those  that  they 
think  we  can  afford  at  this  time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Setuitor  from  Louisiana  who 
opposed  this  legislation.  Regardless  of 
how  he  might  feel  about  his  Job,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  he  Is  the  spokes- 
man for  the  administration.  When  I 
refer  to  the  Senator's  opposition,  I  am 
ix>t  thinking  of  him  as  an  individual.  I 
know  that  when  a  similar  amendment 
was  Introduced  last  year  the  Senator 
gave  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to 
it.    I  appreciated  that  very  much. 


We  have  to  asMme,  I  think,  that  he  Is 
apeaklng  for  the  admlntetratloQ.  It  Is 
Ms  respondblllty  to  do  that  wben  he  op- 
pooes  this  amendment  or  those  dmOar 
to  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouIsImuu  iiay  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  am  not  apeaklng  for 
the  administration.  I  have  not  checked 
as  to  the  Department  <rf  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  or  the  Treasury 
Department's  view.  I  would  assimie 
that  the  Treasury  Department  does  not 
want  it  on  this  revenue-raising  bill.  It 
defeats  the  purpose  of  the  bin. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  seek  to 
raise  close  to  $5  blUlon  to  help  balance 
the  budget  and  to  pay  the  extraordinary 
costs  Imposed  on  us  because  we  have  a 
war  going  on  In  Vietnam.  What  we  are 
supposed  to  be  doing  today  is  raising 
revenue,  not  spending  It. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  and  other  Senators  have  sponsored  leg- 
islation similar  to  this  over  the  last  4 
years,  and  no  hearings  have  ever  been 
held  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
I  think  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  strongly  op[>06cd  to  legis- 
lation of  this  nature.  I  shall  place  in 
the  Rkcors.  at  the  proper  time,  a  great 
many  figures  on  this  subject;  but  I  in- 
vite the  Senator's  attention  to  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  provide  incentives  and  penalties 
for  certain  reductions  in  State  public  as- 
sistance programs  resulting  from  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  shall 
place  them  in  the  Record  In  memoran- 
dum form. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
well  knows  that  if  a  State  reduces  its  old- 
age  Eissistance  because  of  an  increase  in 
social  security  payments,  it  proportion- 
ately loses  some  of  the  Federal  grant  un- 
less that  money  is  used  for  some  other 
State  public  assistance  program,  such  as 
aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  similar  programs.  Is  it  not  ac- 
curate then  to  say  that  in  such  a  situa- 
tion my  amendment  has  positive  bene- 
fits? 

A  substantial  number  of  States  have 
already  taken  advantage  of  the  volimtary 
exemption  up  to  $5.  I  hope  others  will 
do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  From  my 
point  of  view,  that  is  one  more  thing  that 
Is  wrong  with  the  amendment.  It  should 
not  give  States  windfalls  in  their  budgets, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
enable  them  to  reduce  taxes  while  the 
Federal  Grovemment  Is  Increasing  its 
taxes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  shall  also  place  In 
the  Record,  In  the  form  of  a  memoran- 
dum, the  1965  actuarial  report  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which  makes 
some  startling  observations. 

To  those  who  would  not  like  to  see  my 
amendment  apply  to  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral pensions  I  would  point  out  that  of 
the  more  than  200.000  surviving  widows 
and  children  of  civil  service  retirees,  38 
percent  receive  less  than  $50  a  month; 
79  percent  receive  less  than  $100  a 
monOi;  93  percent  receive  less  than  $150 
a  month.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  all 
surviving  widows  and  children  receive 
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less  than  ttae  so-eaDed  porerty  level  of 
$3,000  per  year.  Of  the  170-aoine  thou- 
sand widows  on  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment roUs  as  of  June  30,  1965,  the  aver- 
age age  was  65.8,  the  average  annuity  a 
meager  $80  per  month. 

The  situation  of  surviving  widows  and 
children  Is  not  necessarily  the  most 
desperate.  Look  at  the  unfortunate  fig- 
ures relating  to  employee  aimultants. 

Pour  hundred  forty-nine  thousand 
and  seven  hundred  receive  less  than  $50 
a  month;  126,100  receive  less  than  $100; 
214,300  receive  less  than  $150  per 
month:  307,600  receive  less  than  $200. 
Viewing  the  so-called  poverty  level  as 
$250  per  month,  377,500  civU  service  em- 
ployee annuitants  out  of  a  grand  total  of 
508,500  receive  less  than  poverty-scale 
annuities. 

That  poverty  scale  was  established  by 
this  administration,  which  apparently  Is 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  alarmingly  enough, 
nearly  74  percent  of  all  civil  service  em- 
ployee annuitants  receive  less  than  the 
magical  poverty  level. 

So  let  him  who  sees  Injustice,  in  In- 
cluding Federal  pensioners  in  my  blU 
come  forward  and  identify  himself. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  desire  to  deter  Senators 
from  making  speeches  on  the  amend- 
ment. If  any  Senator  desires  to  discuss 
the  amendment  further.  I  shall  yield  for 
that  purpose.  However,  unless  some 
Senator  desires  to  discuss  it,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  to  table  the  amendment 
on  the  theory  that  it  Is  a  social  security 
amendment,  which  more  appropriately 
should  be  attached  to  a  social  security 
measure  than  to  the  revenue-raising  biU 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROtJTY.  I  xmderstand  what  the 
Senator  has  in  mind.  Unless  other  Sen- 
ators wish  to  speak  at  this  time,  I  should 
like  to  have  a  live  quorum.  Following 
the  quorum  call,  I  should  like  to  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  briefly,  after  which  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


(No.  48  Leg.] 

Aiken 

■ryln 

UcCarthT 

AUon 

Fannin 

McCleUan 

Andanon 

Fong 

McOee 

BarUett 

Oore 

Mclntyre 

Bi^h 

Omening 

Mdfamara 

Bennett 

Rkrrta 

MetcaU 

Bible 

Hert 

Mmer 

Boos 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Breweter 

Hlckenlooper 

Monroner 

Bunllok 

HIU 

Uontoya 

Byrd.V». 

HolUnd 

ICOTM 

By«l.W.Va. 

Uorton 

CMieoa 

Inouye 

Mundt 

CMe 

JeckaoD 

Murphy 

Clark 

JftTlta 

Nelaon 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Neuberger 

Cotton 

Paetoce 

Curtis 

ICennedy.  UaM 

.  Pearson 

DIrkaen 

Kennedy.  If  .T. 

PeU 

Domlnlck 

Long.  Mo. 

Prouty 

nwiglee 

Loiig.I«. 

■Mtl«nd 

RlUeoS 

Robertaon 

Bmttb 

lydlnci 

BuaseU.  8.O. 

WUUams.  N.J. 

BiumU,  Oa. 

Stennls 

WUUams.IM. 

SaltonetaU 

Symington 

Boott 

Talmadge 

Toung.  If  Dak. 

Slmpaon 

Thurmond 

Toung,  Ohio 

Smatbera 

Tower 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlrt  In  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  at  the  appn^rlate  time,  a  mo- 
tion will  be  made  to  table  my  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  make  It  very  clear, 
particularly  to  the  1,500,000  elderly  citi- 
zens, 70  years  of  age  or  over  In  this  coim- 
try  who  would  benefit  under  this  amend- 
ment, that  a  vote  for  a  motion  to  table 
is  a  vote  against  the  amendment.  I  re- 
peat, a  vote  for  a  motion  to  table  is  a 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

I  understand  some  of  these  elderly  peo- 
ple, or  some  of  their  representatives,  are 
In  the  gallery.  I  want  them  to  r^x>rt 
that  to  the  people  they  represent:  that 
a  vote  to  table  this  sunendment  is  a  vote 
against  a  meaningful  program  of  bene- 
fits for  older  Americans  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  a  vote  against  1,500,000  elderly 
citizens  In  this  country  who  need  help 
deq?erately  at  this  time.  So  let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  that. 

I  think  It  Is  unfortunate,  Mr.  President, 
that  all  of  a  sudden,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  urged  not  to  sti^id  up 
and  vote  on  the  merits  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
have  sufQcient  courage  to  vote  "Yes"  or 
"No"  on  the  merits  of  the  amendment, 
and  not  on  a  procedural  motion.  And  so 
again.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  very 
plain  to  the  old  folks  of  this  country  that 
a  vote  to  table  this  amendment  is  a  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  after  making  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  clear,  I  should  like  to 
proceed  to  explain  brlefiy  what  my 
amendment  purports  to  do. 

Ther»  are  1.5  million  Americans  age 
70  and  above  who  have  no  social  security 
protection.  The  system  has  passed  them 
by.  Their  jobs  were  not  covered  by 
social  security  during  their  working 
years.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the 
teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  and  self- 
employed  farmers  who  retired  before 
social  security  coverage  came  to  their 
profession. 

Many  of  these  1.5  million  older  Ameri- 
cans either  have  no  outside  Income  or 
they  receive  small  pensions  based  In 
part  on  salaries  of  the  1930's  and  1940's. 
For  example,  some  retired  teachers  with 
20  or  more  years  service  have  pensions 
of  $25  per  month.  A  number  are  on 
public  assistance. 

My  amendment  would  "blanket  in"  un- 
der the  protection  shield  of  social  secu- 
rity all  of  these  people  who  reach  age  70 
without  the  benefit  of  social  security 
coverage.  They  would  receive  the  mini- 
mum monthly  benefit  which  Is  now  $44. 

The  precedent  for  my  amendment  was 
•et  In  the  1965  amendments  to  the  Social 
Secrulty  Act  when  all  older  Americans 
not  covered  by  social  security  were  made 
eligible  for  medicare  at  age  65.  Addi- 
tionally, the  transitional  Insurance  pro- 
visions added  to  the  social  security  law 
by  those  amendments  were  an  effort  to 


make  a  start  In  the  direction  of  my 
amendment 

Bdy  proposal  is  the  logical  extension  of 
the  "blaiiketing  In"  provisions  of  the 
1965  Social  Security  Amendments.  Its 
adoption  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  meet 
our  commitments  to  fight  poverty  among 
our  elderly  poor.  It  is  supported  in 
principle  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  AFL-CIO,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons,  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association,  the 
National  Coimcll  of  Senior  Citizens,  and 
virtually  every  Informed  person  or  orga- 
nization conversant  with  the  plight  of 
the  aged  needy. 

Some  weeks  ago,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Aging,  Mr. 
Shrlver,  Director  of  the  GEO,  stated  in 
substance  that  the  poverty  program  was 
not  designed  to  help  the  elderly  poor. 
He  said,  In  effect,  that  while  the  program 
trys  to  bring  some  help  to  the  elderly 
poor.  It  basically  was  not  designed  for 
that  purpose. 

I  commended  Mr.  Shrlver  for  being 
honest  and  forthright  In  making  that 
statement.  I  asked  him  if  It  was  not 
true  that  what  the  elderly  poor  in  this 
Nation  needed  more  than  anything  else 
was  more  money  in  their  pockets,  and  in 
substance  he  agreed. 

I  now  quote  from  Mr.  John  Edelman, 
legislative  director  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Aging. 

He  said: 

We  have  adopted,  both  by  convention  and 
by  Bubaequent  action  of  our  executive  coun- 
cil, a  program  for  considerably  more  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  social  security  bene- 
fits than  even  those  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Pkoutt.  We  applaud  Senator  Paourv's  ef- 
forts in  this  direction,  and  in  the  long  run, 
we  feel  he  la  aiming  at  the  moet  fundamen- 
tally necessary  thing  which  needs  to  be  done 
to  alleviate  the  conditions  of  the  elderly  In 
the  I7nlted  States  today.  We  support  blan- 
keting In  all  persons  aged  70  under  social 
security  for  at  leaat  a  minimiim  benefit,  and 
will  continue  to  work  for  It  very  actively 
and  very  mllltantly. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  quote  briefly 
from  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  letters 
that  I  have  received  on  this  question 
from  old  people  throughout  the  country. 
Nothing  tells  more  about  my  amend- 
ment— nothing  better  states  its  need— 
than  the  correspondence  I  have  received 
over  the  years. 

Prom  Mrs.  C,  an  89-year-old  widow 
with  no  social  security,  no  pension,  and 
little  hope,  a  plea  to  buy  bread  for  her 
table. 

From  Mrs.  T.  the  widow  of  a  min- 
ister with  50  years'  service,  a  sorrowful 
request  for  redemption  from  the  indig- 
nity of  poverty. 

From  Miss  C,  a  retired  teacher  with 
50  years'  service,  a  searching  request  for 
money  to  help  her  preserve  her  failing 
eyesight. 

From  Mrs.  S.  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  a 
touching  note  telling  how  much  my 
aimendment  would  mean  to  her.  Her 
total  Income  Is  $45  per  month — she  does 
not  receive  any  welfare  payments. 

From  the  La  Crosse  County  Retired 
Teachers  Association,  the  results  of  a 
study  which  notes  that  500  retired 
teachers  receive  less  than  $25  per  month 


from  their  pension  while  837  receive  only 
$50.  None  of  these  1,100  retired  teach- 
ers was  eligible  for  social  aecurity. 

From  Mrs.  M,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.. 
the  story  of  an  acquaintance  who  retired 
from  teaching  at  age  70  and  took  a  Job 
as  a  waitress  to  get  social  (security  cover- 
age. 

From  Miss  M,  of  Rfande  Island,  a 
statement  of  the  retired  teachers  great 
need  for  my  amendment,  relating  how 
250  of  them  receive  pensions  of  less  than 
$2,000  a  year. 

From  Miss  S,  of  MUford,  Mich., 
afBicted  with  chronic  allergic  asthma, 
complicated  by  emphysema,  who  receives 
a  pension  of  $113  a  montih,  over  half  of 
which  goes  for  medicines  and  I  quote: 

I  have  at  times  considered  Just  giving  up 
with  an  overdose  of  sleeping  pills  at  times — 
It  Is  so  discouraging.  I  have  been  a  good 
citizen  all  my  life  but  I  really  don't  feel  like 
one  now.  . 

Prom  Mr.  H,  of  New  FWrfleld,  Conn., 
the  holder  of  a  Ph.  D„  these  tragic 
words: 

I  used  to  take  It  as  an  hoiior,  but  Inflation 
has  driven  me  to  my  knees  to  beg  for  some 
kind  of  reUef . 

From  Mrs.  U,  from  MOXvllle,  N.C,  a 
short,  sad  biography.  For  the  past  14 
years  she  was  the  sole  support  of  her 
aged  mother,  who  recently  died  at  97. 
Her  pension  over  this  period  was  less 
than  $50  a  month.  Now  her  eyes  are 
dimming  and  she  writes  me  of  her  fear 
that  she  will  not  live  to  see  the  benefits 
of  my  amendment. 

From  Miss  F,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  the 
recollection  that  for  man|y  of  her  work- 
ing years  as  a  public  school  teacher  she 
received  $6.50  a  week,  paying  $2.50  a 
week  for  board.  Today  she  cannot  live 
on  what  little  she  saved.  She  Is  not 
eligible  for  social  security. 

From  Mrs.  F,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  plea 
for  adcqjtlon  of  my  amendment  and  the 
very  penetrating  insight  that  "the 
elderly  so  far  have  been  forgotten  In  the 
blueprint  for  a  Great  Society." 

From  Mrs.  H,  of  New  York  City,  an 
urgent  request  for  adoption  of  my 
amendment  because  she  Is  now  being 
forced  to  support  her  husband's  nursing 
care  out  of  capital. 

From  Mr.  A,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Pla., 
a  report  of  hunger  and  little  money  and 
a  call  for  the  Great  Society  to  do  some- 
thing tangible  for  the  starving  millions 
of  older  Americans  who  gave  their  all 
during  their  working  yean^ 

Prom  Mr.  E,  of  Huntington  Station, 
N.Y.,  a  comment  familiar  to  those  of  us 
who  have  long  studied  the  problems  of 
the  aged,  he  cannot  find  a  job  so  as  to 
Qualify  for  social  security.  You  see,  he 
is  78  and  employers  tell  him  he  is  too  old 
to  work. 

These  letters  are  typical  of  the  thou- 
•ands  I  have  received  in  recent  years 
stressing  the  plight  of  the  forgotten 
elderly  and  pleading  for  relief  from  the 
oppressloris  of  poverty.  Tiese  people  are 
not  the  cold  statistics  of  a  census.  These 
&re  real  people  in  real  (tistress. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  cost  of 
tt»e  program.  First,  I  remind  Senators 
JrtU)  are  present  In  the  Chamber  that 
me  Dominion  <rf  Canada,  which  clearly 
noes  not  possess  the  financial  resources 


of  the  United  States,  pays  a  pension  of 
$75  a  month  to  every  citizen  reaching  the 
age  of  70. 

If  our  country,  the  greatest  aiul  most 
powerful  country  In  the  world  cannot 
duplicate  the  effort  of  our  northern 
neighbor,  I  believe  we  must  take  a  new 
IO(A  at  our  entire  social  security  system. 
Turning  to  some  of  the  costs  of  the  pov- 
erty program,  I  quote  from  hearings  on 
the  supplemental  1966  appropriations  for 
the  poverty  program : 

Pnt  Person  Costs  op  Other  Federal  Pro- 
grams IN  Relationship  to  the  (44  Per 
Person  Per  Montr  $528  Per  Tear  Cost  or 
THE  Proutt  Amendment 

TTNDER  THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

From  hearings  on  supplemental  1966 
appropriations  ' 

Cost  of  operating  Job  Corps  camp  per  en- 
roUee:  $4,600,  over  9-month  period  annual- 
ized, this  cost  Is  $6,036, 

Capital  costs  of  Job  Corps  camp  pv  en- 
rollee:    $500,  as  amortized  over  10  yeus. 

Travel  costs  of  enroUee :  $70. 

Readjustment  allowance  per  enrollee:  $60 
per  month,  plus  $30  per  month  living  al- 
lowance. 

Maximum  clothing  allowance  per  enrollee: 
$140. 

In  the  1966  supplemental,  Shrlver  asked 
for  $236  million  for  job  camps  to  meet  a 
design  capacity  of  60,000  enroUees.  TTie 
Prouty  amendment  asks  for  three  times  that 
amount  to  provide  social  security  protection 
for  30  times  the  number  of  people.  The 
goal  Is  100.000  enrollees  at  an  annualized 
coet  of  $600  million  poverty  dollars.  For  one- 
third  again  the  cost,  the  Prouty  amendment 
benefits  1,600  percent  more  people. 

The  poverty  program  benefits  50,000 
young  people  In  the  prime  of  life.  The 
Prouty  amendment  benefits  1.6  million  older 
Americana  In  their  dim  and  often  desperate 
years. 

TTie  Job  Corps  enrollee  Is  paid  enough  to 
send  $600  back  to  his  parents  each  year. 
The  aged,  70  years  and  over,  not  eligible  for 
social  security,  are  denied  $526  If  the  Prouty 
amendment  Is  defeated. 

The  appropriation  requested  for  280.000 
work  trainees  was  $265  million,  or  roughly 
$911  per  trainee.  The  amount  requested  per 
each  Prouty  beneficiary,  $44  per  month,  $628 
per  year. 

UNDER    MANPOWER    DEVELOPMENT   AND 
TRAINING   ACT 

According  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  It  costs  nearly  $2,500 
X>er  year  to  keep  a  man  and  his  famUy  on 
welfare  for  a  year  (hearings  on  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  Feb.  2,  1964, 
Senate,  according  to  Commissioner  Keppel). 
MDTA  costs  $1,200  to  $1,300  per  trainee. 

tTMDER    PROGRAMS    OF   VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 

Depending  upon  degrees  of  dlaabUlty, 
rehabUltatlon  services  run  from  $500  to 
$1,500  per  person. 

In  summary  then.  It  appears  that  the 
Prouty  coat-benefit  ratio  far  exceeds  cost- 
benefit  ratloa  of  existing  Federal  aaalstance 
programs.  Additionally,  the  progrsim  bene- 
flta  a  category  of  beneficlarlea  too  long 
neglected. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  the  task  force  report  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  states  in 
part: 

There  remain  over  1.5  million  people  age 
65  and  over  who  are  not  rilglble  tor  aodal 
security  retirement  benefits.  These  are 
principally  retired  Federal  Oovernment  em- 
ployeea.  veterans,  and  others  who,  either  be- 
cause of  age  or  occupation,  were  noi  In- 
cluded m  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1936  and 


•ubaequent  amendments.  The  number  of 
aged  persons  not  covered  by  social  aecurity 
la  deoreaalng  each  year  aa  people  in  the  upper 
age  brackets  die  and  as  more  people  reaoii- 
ing  retlTMnent  age  are  eligible  for  aodal 
seciirlty  because  of  prior  emt^oymenA. 

Since  1935  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been 
amended  to  Include  more  groupe,  suoh  ae, 
for  example,  military  personnel  and  self  em- 
ployed persona.  Men:^>er8  of  the  medical 
profession,  as  a  ree\Ut  of  the  amendments  of 
1966,  are  the  most  recent  group  to  be  added. 
Social  aecvirlty  Is  a  public  program  and  no 
group  of  wcM-klng  people  ahould  be  exempted 
from  paying  taxes  to  sunx>rt  it  or  from 
benefiting  from  it. 

The  task  force's  rec<»nmendation8 
state: 

All  Americana  65  years  of  age  and  over 
not  eligible  for  aocial  security  retirement 
benefits  shoxUd  be  brought  Into  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  earlier,  when 
there  were  few  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber, I  pointed  out  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  recipients  of  Federal  pensions.  I 
should  like  to  reiterate  their  plight  again 
for  emphasis: 

Of  the  more  than  200,000  surviving 
widows  Bind  children  of  civil  service  re- 
tirees, 38  percent  receive  less  than  $50  a 
month;  79  percent  receive  less  than  $100 
a  month;  93  percent  receive  less  than 
$150  a  month.  Ninety-nine  percent  of 
all  surviving  widows  and  children  re- 
ceive less  than  the  so-called  poverty  level 
of  $3,000  per  year.  Of  the  no.OOO-some 
widows  on  the  civil  service  retirement 
rolls  as  of  June  30,  1965,  the  average  age 
was  65,8,  the  average  annuity  a  meager 
$80  per  month. 

The  situation  of  surviving  widows  and 
children  is  not  necessarily  the  most  jles- 
perate.  Look  at  the  unfortunate  figures 
relating  to  employee  aimultants:  49.700 
receive  less  than  $50  a  month;  126,100 
receive  less  than  $100;  214,300  receive  less 
than  $150  per  month;  307,600  receive 
less  than  $200.  Viewing  the  so-called 
poverty  level  as  $250  per  month,  377,500 
civil  service  employee  aimultants  out  of 
a  grand  total  of  508,500  receive  less  than 
poverty-scale  aimultles. 

Mr.  President,  alarmingly  enough, 
nearly  74  percent  of  all  civil  service  em- 
ployee annuitants  receive  less  than  the 
meiglcal  poverty  level. 

So,  let  him  who  sees  Injustice  In  In- 
cluding Federal  pensioners  In  my  bill 
come  forward  and  Identify  himself. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  can  be 
a  fair  and  reasonable  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  cost  of  this  program;  the 
figures  are  quite  intricate.  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  last  year  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  Incresise  minimum 
benefits  to  $70  per  month  per  Individual. 

During  the  debate,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  estimated  the 
cost  of  my  amendment  at  that  time  at  $3 
billion.  I  estimated  the  cost  at  aroimd 
$1.2  blUlon. 

Subsequent  to  action  on  the  bUty^I  re- 
ceived a  memorandum  from  Mr.  Myers, 
the  Social  Security  actuary,  in  which  he 
said  In  part: 

A  discussion  of  the  cost  eetimatea  that  Z 
had  made  for  thia  proposal  and  for  earUOT 
versions  thereof  la  contained  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,   volume   111,  part   12,  page 
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ISiXn.  XSrdottaxitJstSj,  tanm  of  th«  coat  In- 
rormMloa  ttut  I  ftmiMMd  to  botlx  BeoMor 
liOKo  aad  Seoaier  FMnmr  «m  not  oaaq>l«t«l7 
elatfaadl  bop*  that  tbla  mMDonadum  vlU 
olulfy  tlM  iiHmttna. 

He  pointed  out — and  I  am  not  referring 
to  the  amfnrtment  preeently  pending  be- 
ton  the  Senate — that  the  actual  addi- 
tlohal  ooat  of  my  amaidment  over  the 
Finance  CkMnmdttee  bill  waa  |1.8  billion, 
rather  than  $3  blllKm  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  un  not  suggesting  that  Mr.  Myers 
deliberately— I  know  he  did  not— give 
different  information  to  the  Senator 
fnna  Louisiana  than  he  did  to  me.  We 
approached  the  question  f  nun  different 
standpoint*.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  were  both  accurate, 
based  on  the  Information  given  us. 

In  closing,  let  me  reemphaslze  that  the 
Canadian  Oovemment  pays  to  each  dtl- 
len  70  years  and  older  $75  a  month,  and 
$150  to  a  couple,  if  a  man  and  wife  are 
boChUvlng. 

It  seems  to  me  this  country  can  do  no 
less. 

May  I  repeat,  if  and  when  the  motion 
to  UUe  is  made,  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood a  vote  to  table  this  amendment  is 
In  fact  a  motion  to  kill  the  am^idment. 
It  Is  merely  a  procedure  by  which  some 
Senators,  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  can  tell 
people  ba(±  hom«,  "I  voted  only  to  Uble; 
I  did  not  vote  against  the  amendment." 
But  a  vote  to  table  Is  a  vote  against  the 
Prouty  amendment.  I  h(«e  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding  about  It 

I  am  sorry  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  act  on  this  measure  over  the  3  to  4 
years  since  Its  Introduction.  I  must  as- 
sume the  administration  is  (^YXiaed  to 
the  proposal.  Otherwise  It  would  have 
the  suivort  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  yield  the  floor 
at  this  time,  and  I  am  ready  to  vote  at 
any  time;  but.  once  again,  I  wish  to  say 
that  a  vote  to  table  Is  a  vote  against  the 
Prouty  amendment 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Preel- 
dent,  this  amendment  should  not  be 
agreed  to.  I  should  like  to  point  out  why 
tt  does  not  make  good  sense.  I  explained 
the  amendment  to  the  Senate  last  year. 
Tht  Senate  tabled  the  amendment  at 
that  time. 

I  made  the  statement  then  and  it  is 
equally  appropriate  now  that,  rather 
than  ad(9t  the  amendment,  It  would  be 
Just  as  wen  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
Washington  Moniunent  and  scatter  hun- 
dred dollar  bills  in  a  high  wind. 

In  Louisiana  we  cannot  get  the  police- 
men and  firemen  to  come  under  the  so- 
cial seourltgr  system.  They  prefer  to  be 
covered  by  the  State  peiudon  system  be- 
cause theor  get  higher  retirement  bene- 
fits tmder  that  system.  After  serving 
ao  years,  a  policeman  can  retire  on  full 
retlranent  benefits  and  receive  fall  re- 
tirement benefits. 

This  amendment  provides  that,  even 
while  either  the  retired  flreBaan  or  police- 
man is  drawing  a  pension,  which  could 
be  $500  a  month  at  more,  he  would  nev- 
ertheless be  entitled  to  social  security 
benefits  o<  $44  a  month  for  himself  and 
iaaforhlBwlf». 

If  any  (ttstlngulshed  Member  of  this 
ledalaUve  body  is  TO  years  of  age.  he 


receives  the  fuU  retirement  benefit  o< 
$000  a  month.  Uhder  this  amendment, 
he  would  also  receive  a  further  benefit 
of  $44  a  month  for  hlms^  and  $22  for 
his  wife. 

Further,  a  member  of  the  aimed  serv- 
ices generally  draws  retirement  benefits 
far  greater  than  provided  by  social  se- 
eurl^.  Under  this  amendment,  he  will 
get  additional  benefits  of  $44  a  month  for 
himself  and  $22  for  his  wife,  even  though 
there  was  no  need  shown  for  It. 

One  would  think.  If  we  were  g(dng  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  there  would  at 
least  be  a  requirement  to  show  a  need. 
Tills  need  has  certainly  not  been  demon- 
strated. There  is  no  question  of  need 
involved. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  talked 
about  schoolteachers.  We  cannot  get 
the  schoolteachers  in  Louisiana  to  enter 
the  social  security  retirement  program. 
They  fear  that  if  they  do  so,  they  would 
Jeopardize  their  own  pensions,  under 
which  they  are  guaranteed  much  better 
ben^ts  than  they  would  receive  under 
the  social  security  program.  They  do  not 
want  to  take  the  chance,  by  coming  im- 
der  social  security,  that  the  State  leg- 
islatitre  would  not  appropriate  the  large 
sums  of  money  necessary  to  provide  for 
their  present  retirement  benefits. 

Tet  under  this  bill,  in  addition  to  the 
State  retirement  benefits,  each  retired 
schoolteacher  would  receive  $44  for  him- 
self and  $22  for  his  wife. 

Even  more  inequitable,  under  this 
amendment,  a  person  can  be  a  million- 
aire, draw  a  good  private  pension,  and 
still  be  entitled  to  $44  a  month  for  him- 
MiS  and  $22  for  his  wife. 

This  is  certainly  a  poorly  conceived 
amendment,  almost  as  Inept  as  another 
amendment,  which  might  have  t)een  of- 
fered. This  other  measure,  namely, 
amendment  No.  490,  was  also  introduced 
by  Senator  Protttt  as  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  i)ending  tax  measure.  It 
would  provide  benefits  for  everybody 
around  the  world  who  is  aged  70  and 
over.  It  would  include  Mao  Tw-tung. 
Charles  de  Oaulle,  and  everybody  else. 
The  Senator  apparently  will  want  to 
provide  a  pension  for  everykxxiy  in  the 
world.  The  Senate  may  not  call 
amendment  490  up. 

At  least,  we  can  say  the  pending 
amendment  applies  only  to  American 
dtiaens.  But  it  is  equally  objectionable, 
for  there  is  no  requirement  of  need  or  of 
contribution.  Every  State  has  a  wel- 
fare program  to  take  care  of  anyone  who 
Is  truly  in  need.  But  those  who  are  not 
in  need  and  who  have  not  contributed  5 
cents  to  the  social  security  trust  fund 
would,  under  the  amendment,  receive 
benefits.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  providing  payments  to  people 
who  can  take  care  of  themselves  and 
have  not  made  any  contributions  to  the 
program. 

For  exami>le.  the  Federal  Government 
provides  a  better  retirement  program 
than  people  have  under  social  sectu4ty. 
Why  should  Federal  retirees  receive  ad- 
ditional bentf  ts  under  the  social  secu- 
rity syatem? 

How  about  State  employees?  Many 
of  them  do  not  want  it.  If  they  want  to 
eome  under  sodal  security,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  elect  to  do  so. 
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When  I  tried  to  persuade  such  indi- 
viduals to  oome  under  the  social  s«curity 
program  in  my  State.  th<^  demanded 
that  I  take  any  such  proposal  off  the 
statute  books  for  fear  that  the  state 
legislature  might  not  vote  to  provide  the 
amounts  of  money  necessary  under  their 
own  retirement  system. 

The  Government  is  about  $320  billion 
in  debt.  Some  States  have  no  debt  at  tU 
This  amendment  would  give  some 
SUtes  a  big  wlndfaU  as  to  their  own 
State  programs,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  put  the  Fed- 
eral  Oovemment  more  deeply  Into  debt. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  need  for  the 
amendment.  In  the  event  that  someone 
had  a  case  for  people  who  are  reaUy  in 
need,  we  would  be  glad  to  consider  It  on 
the  Finance  Committee  and  vote  addi- 
tional help  for  these  less  fortunate  per- 
sons. Not  only  is  there  no  need  for  thl« 
amendment,  it  does  not  belong  on  a  tax 
raising  bill. 

B.R.  12752  is  to  enable  us  to  move  to- 
ward balancing  the  budget,  and  the  pro- 
posed measure  would  unbalance  the 
budget. 

If  we  are  going  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment, we  might  as  well  go  ahead  with 
voting  other  measures  which  might  pro- 
vide for  those  who  think  they  have  no 
need  for  additional  Federal  benefits. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  argiiments, 
I  shall  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  subo:ilt  some  mem- 
orandums in  the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd,  as 
follows: 

SmocABT  OF  Cost  Amaltbb 

1.  la  loss,  Robert.  Ifeyets,  aoeUl  Mctulty 
•etuary.  Informed  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  there  were  1.76  mllUon  Ameri- 
cana aged  96  and  over  not  eligible  for  social 
•ecurlty. 

3.  The  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
A7I<-CIO,  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Clt- 
iBens,  the  American  Aaaodatlon  of  Retired 
Persons,  and  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Aaaodatlon  claim  that  tbla  figure  should  be 
1.5mlUlon. 

8.  On  ICareh  3,  Robert  Meyers  maintained 
there  were  1.8  mllUon  age  70  and  above  not 
eligible  for  social  security. 

4.  Using  the  figures  cited  by  the  chamber 
the  cost  of  the  Prouty  amendment  (not  in- 
cluding an  allowance  for  any  reduction  In 
SUte  welfare  payments  which  may  take 
place)  can  raaaonably  be  expected  to  be  M60 
million. 

6.  Using  Meyers  figures  the  net  coat  of 
the  Prouty  proposal  la  $760  million. 

e.  Striking  a  naedlan  figure  between  the 
high  and  low  estimates  the  Prouty  proposal 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  cost  around 
$600  million. 

MBMOaAlTDinC  OH  COST 

On  AprU  ao.  1066,  Bobert  J.  Myers,  lodal 
security  actuary,  aubmlttea  a  written  esti- 
mate on  the  cost  of  blankettng-ln  all  penoni 
age  66  or  over  for  benefits  of  SSS  per  month 
with  •17.60  payabla  to  the  wU*  01  the 
beneficiary. 

This  stated  that  there  were  1.75  million 
Americana  aged  66  and  over  not  ellglbls  for 
social  security.  Mr.  Mysra  Indicated  that 
tha    niunber    of    suofa    bapaflolartas   would 


diminish  each  year  reaching  a  level  of  1.36 
million  by  1990.  On  Match  3,  1966,  Mr. 
Ifyers  said  that  there  were  \B  million  people 
«ge  70  and  above  who  would  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  my  amendment. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  wide  discrepancy  in 
Mr.  Myers'  underlying  data.  How  can  there 
be  1.76  million  age  66  whille  there  are  1.8 
million  age  70  only  1  year  later,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  statement  by  Mr.  Myers  that 
the  group  not  now  eligible  (or  social  security 
Is  decreasing  in  size  each  year. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  its  task 
force  report  on  poverty  and  the  aged  notes 
that  there  are  \A  million  Americans  age  66 
and  above  not  now  eligible  for  social  secu- 
rity, "nils  statistic  is  confirmed  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  and 
the  National   Retired   Teachers   Association. 

The  difference  In  the  xiltlmate  cost  figure 
Is,  of  covirse,  quite  substantial.  If  the  base 
figure  of  1.6  million  older  Americans  In- 
eligible for  social  security  Is  used  for  all 
those  age  66  and  above,  the  cost  of  the 
Prouty  proposal  viewed  as  a  product  of  the 
annual  benefit  ($638)  tlmos  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  the  cost  Is  maximized  at  $793 
million.  The  actual  cost  will  be  much  less. 
For  example,  a  portion  of  tha  1.6  million  will 
be  wives  who  would  receive  one-half  the 
minimum  benefit.  Addltlohally,  the  356,000 
transitlonally  insured  (now  financed  from 
the  OASDI  trust  fund)  w<)«ld  be  absorbed 
and  Included  in  the  1.5  itxllllon,  releasing 
the  present  cost  of  transitional  insurance, 
$140  million  for  other  social  security  pur- 
poses. Finally,  beneficiaries  of  the  Prouty 
amendment  might  elect  to  go  off  public 
assistance,  thereby  dlmlniebing  the  total 
Federal  cost  by  virtue  of  the  public  assist- 
ance title  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Hie  Prouty  amendment  does  not  blanket 
in  at  age  66.  It  blankets  in  at  age  70.  Using 
the  Chaml>er's  base  of  1.6  million  at  age  65 
It  Is  fair  to  assume  a  base  Cf  1.35  million  at 
age  70.  Using  a  base  of  1.26  million  would 
develop  a  maximum  cost  of  $660  million  from 
which  reductions  would  be  made  for  pay- 
ments to  wives,  dlminishment  in  public  as- 
sistance payments,  and  a  $140  million  credit 
for  the  transitlonally  Insured  absorbed  into 
the  Prouty  proposal.  The  net  cost  out  of 
general  revenue  might  be  flairly  represented 
by  $460  million. 

Taking  Mr.  Myers'  highest  estimate  of  1.8 
million  beneficiaries  age  70  and  above  less  the 
credit  for  transitional  Insurance,  wives'  pay- 
ments and  reductions  In  public  assistance, 
his  estimate  can  be  fairly  read  to  require  pay- 
ment of  some  $700  million  out  of  general 
revenues. 

Striking  a  median  cost  figure  between  the 
high  buyer's  estimate  and  the  low  estimate 
a  payment  of  some  $575  mQlion  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues  might  be  expected. 

A  more  definite  cost  appraisal  is  not  pos- 
sible due  to  the  wide  fluctuation  of  the  esti- 
mates provided  by  the  social  security  actuary 
trom  1966  to  the  present.       | 

Pxt  Person  Costs  or  OxHas  FEoaaAL  Pao- 
oaAMs  IN  Rn.A'noNBHip  TO  THa  $44  Paa 
PaasoN  Pia  Month  or  $5S8  Per  Tear  Cost 
or  THE  Proutt  Amendment 

WHDER  THE  POVERTT   PEOCaAM    (rSOM   HEARINOS 
ON  StrPPLEMENTAI.    ISSS   AFPROPRIATION ) 

Cost  Of  operating  Job  Corp*  camp  enroUee: 
$4,600,  over  9-month  period;  annualized,  this 
cost  is  $6,035. 

Capital  costs  of  Job  Corps  camp  enroUee: 
WOO,  as  amortized  over  10  years. 

Travel  costs  of  enroUee:   $70. 

Readjustment  allowance  per  enrollee:  $50 
a  month,  plus  $30  a  month  Uvlng  allowance. 

Maximum  clothing  allowance  per  enroUee: 

In  the  1966  supplemental  appropriation, 
wlver  asked  for  $336  mUllon  for  Job  camps 
to  nieet  a  design  capacity  of  60.000  enroUeea. 


The  Prouty  amendment  asks  for  two  times 
that  amount  to  provide  social  security  pro- 
tection for  30  times  the  number  of  p>eople. 
The  goal  is  100,000  enrolleee  at  an  annualized 
cost  of  $600  million  poverty  dollars.  For  o:ie- 
thlrd  again  the  cost,  the  Prouty  amendmet.t 
benefits  1300  percent  more  people. 

The  poverty  program  benefits  60,000 
young  people  In  the  prime  of  life.  The 
Prouty  amendment  benefits  1.6  million  older 
Americans  In  their  dim  and  often  desperate 
years. 

The  Job  Corps  enrollee  Is  paid  enough  to 
send  $600  back  to  his  parents  each  year. 
The  aged,  70  years  and  over,  not  eligible  for 
social  security,  are  denied  $538  if  the  Prouty 
amendment  is  defeated. 

The  appropriation  requested  for  380,000 
work-trainees  was  $355  million,  or  roughly 
$911  per  trainee.  The  amount  requested  per 
each  Prouty  beneficiary,  $44  per  month,  $638 
per  year. 

UNDEE  MANPOWER  OEVEIX>PMENT  AND  TEAINING 
ACT 

According  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  it  costs  nearly  $3,600 
per  year  to  keep  a  man  and  his  family  on 
welfare  for  a  year  (hearings  on  ManpKiwer 
Development  and  Training  Act,  Feb.  3,  1964, 
Senate — according  to  Commissioner  Keppel ) . 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
costs  $l,200-$l,300  per  trainee. 

UNDER    PROGRAMS    Or    VOCATIONAI. 
REHABILrrATION 

Depending  upon  degrees  of  disability,  re- 
habilitation services  run  from  $500  to  $1,600 
per  person. 

In  simunary  then.  It  appears  that  the 
Prouty  cost-benefit  ratio  far  exceeds  cost- 
benefit  ratloe  of  existing  Federal  assistance 
programs.  Additionally,  the  program  bene- 
fits a  category  of  beneficiaries  too  long 
neglected. 

Memorandum  on  State  Public  Assistance 
Programs 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
c\u-ity  Act  provided  an  incentive  and  a  pen- 
alty for  certain  reductions  In  State  public 
assistance  programs  resulting  from  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Incentive  was  provision  for  voluntary 
exemption  of  up  to  $5  of  income  in  comput- 
ing a  welfare  recipient's  eligibility  for  con- 
tinued or  new  participation  In  a  State  wel- 
fare program. 

The  penalty  occurs  under  section  406  In 
the  1966  amendments  and  requires  the 
dlminlshment  of  Federal  public  assistance 
grants  to  States  to  the  extent  that  the  State 
does  not  maintain  expenditures  from  State 
and  local  funds  as  weis  spent  under  approved 
plans  in  a  base  period  against  which  current 
quarter  expenditures  would  be  measured. 

The  net  effect  of  adding  these  provisions 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  is  to  persuade 
States  to  maintain  their  level  of  public  as- 
sistance e:q>endlture8  without  setting  off 
benefits  received  by  welfare  claimants  from 
social  security. 

While  these  two  provisions  do  not  guaran- 
tee the  complete  pass-through  of  social  se- 
CTirlty  benefits  to  welfare  recipients  vrtthout 
a  reduction  in  the  welfare  payment  they 
clearly  limit  the  instances  In  which  a  State 
will  elect  to  make  such  public  welfare  reduc- 
tions. 

For  example,  since  the  effective  date  of  the 
1965  amendments,  II  States  have  imple- 
mented part  or  all  of  the  allowable  $5  ex- 
emption. Two  States  are  going  to  implement 
It  and  an  additional  13  jtulsdictions  have 
the  matter  actively  under  consideration. 

Because  of  the  maintenance  of  effort  pro- 
visions, section  406,  should  a  State  reduce  a 
beneficiary's  welfare  payment  that  money  is 
more  likely  to  stay  within  the  States  pubUc 
assistance  program — to  aid  the  blind,  chU- 
dren  ot  unemployed  parents,  the  physically 


handicapped — and  aecwdlngly  the  Prouty 
Amendment  will  support  State  public  as- 
slstanoe  programs. 

Subject:  States  which  have  passed  the 
OASDI  benefit  increase  on  to  old-age  assign- 
ment recipients  by  exercising  the  option  in 
section  409  (a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1966  allowing  the  disregarding  of 
up  to  $5  a  month  of  any  Income. 

The  Welfare  Administration  Informs  us 
that  as  of  Febniary  3.  1966,  the  following 
States  had  exercised  the  option  as  to  $6  a 
month  or  lees:  Arkansas,  $3:  Delaware,  $6; 
Florida,  $4;  Idaho,  $6;  Indiana,  $6;  Oeorgia, 
$4;  Hawaii,  $5;  Missouri.  $6;  Vermont,  $4; 
South  Dakota,  $5;  Wyoming,  $6. 

Two  more  jurisdictions  say  that  they  are 
going  to  implement  the  provision:  Michigan 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

Twelve  more  jurisdictions  state  that  imple- 
mentation is  under  consideration  at  the 
present  time:  District  of  Columbia,  Ken- 
tucky, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro- 
lina. Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virgin  Islands,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  rest  of  the  Jurisdictions  have  indicated 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  implement  the 
provision  at  the  present  time. 

Memorandum  on  Obneral  Revenue  Funding 

1.  Amendment  490  which  has  been  super- 
ceded by  amendment  496  provided  that  the 
OASDI  trust  fund  should  be  reimbursed  on 
a  "contribution-benefit"  formula.  That  Is 
to  say  from  general  revenues  money  should 
be  covered  into  the  trust  fund  to  the  extent 
that  it  would  equate  the  contribution  a 
Prouty  beneficiary  would  have  made  to  the 
trust  fund  If  he  had  been  covered  by  social 
security. 

2.  Amendment  496  which  wUl  be  offered 
provides  for  funding  from  general  revenues 
on  a  "cost-benefit"  ratio.  That  Is  to  say  $1 
Is  covered  into  the  OASDI  trust  fund 
from  general  revenues  for  every  dollar  In 
benefits  paid. 

3.  Under  the  principle  of  the  funding  tech- 
nique in  amendment  490  the  cost  of  the 
Prouty  plan  Is  borne  both  by  the  taxpayers 
and  the  trust  fund.  Inasmuch  as  minimum 
beneficiaries  never  contribute  as  much  to 
the  fund  as  they  take  out,  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  cover  Into  the  trust  fund  only 
the  contributions  beneficiary  would  have 
made  if  he  had  been  covered.  To  the  extent 
that  such  contribution  does  not  pay  for 
actual  cash  benefits  the  trust  fund  absorbs 
the  difference. 

4.  Under  the  general  revenue  funding  prin- 
ciple of  amendment  496  no  burden  is  placed 
on  the  trust  fund,  hence  on  contributors  to 
the  trust  fund.  All  of  the  costs  are  borne 
out  of  general  revenues,  hence  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

-\ 

EzcESPTB  From  Correspondence — Who 
BENErm  BT  the  Proutt  Amendment 

Mr.  President,  nothing  tells  more  about  my 
amendment — nothing  better  states  Its  need — 
than  the  correspondence  I  have  received  these 
many  months  from  people  whoee  destiny 
turns  on  my  amendment.  Let  me  read  to 
you  some  telling  excerpts : 

From  Mrs.  C.  an  89-yearTOld  widow  with 
no  social  security,  no  pension,  and  little  hope, 
a  plea  to  buy  bread  for  her  table. 

From  Mrs.  T,  the  widow  of  a  minister  with 
50  years'  service,  a  sorrowful  request  for  re- 
demption from  the  indignity  of  poverty. 

From  Miss  C,  a  retired  teacher  with  60 
years'  service,  a  searching  request  for  money 
to  help  her  preserve  her  falling  eyesight. 

Vata  Mrs.  S.  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  a  touching 
note  telling  how  much  my  amendment  would 
mean  to  her.  Her  total  Income  is  $46  per 
month — she  does  not  receive  any  welfare 
payments. 

From  the  La  Oroase  County  Retired 
Teachers  Association,  the  results  of  a  study 
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vbloh  aotM  tbftt  600  t«tli«d  ta*clMr«  rwwiT* 
1MB  tbaa  CM  pw  bicbSIi  tran  UmU  p«fMiaii 
white  aS7  rtMlTa  onlj  MO.  Rons  of  tlMM 
1.100  nttnd  fehw  itm  cUcfbU  for  neUl 
Mcurlty. 

From  lft«.  M  of  Uttl*  Seek.  Ark..  tiM 
■tory  of  an  koqualntanoc  who  retlrwl  from 
toirhlng  Kt  ftg*  70  and  took  a  ]ob  as  a 
waltTMa  to  gat  aoelal  Mourlty  ooreraga. 

Vron  IOm  If  of  Bho<la  laland,  a  •tatainant 
of  tlM  rattrad  taaohara  graat  need  for  my 
amandmant,  lalatlac  how  280  of  th«m  raoalva 
panatona  of  I««  than  $3,000  a  yaar. 

Prom  Mlaa  S  of  IfUford.  Mich.,  alUctad 
with  ehfOBlo  allarglo  aathma,  oompUcatad  by 
amphyaama,  who  raoalvas  a  penalon  of  9113 
a  month,  ovar  half  of  which  goea  for 
madicihiaa  and  I  quota,  "I  hava  at  tlmea  con- 
aldarad  Juat  glrlng  up  with  an  ovardoaa  oC 
■laaplng  plOa  at  ttmaa — it  la  lo  dlaoouraglng. 
Z  hava  baan  a  good  oltlaen  all  my  Ufa  but  I 
rmny  dont  fati  Ilka  ooa  now." 

rrom  Ift'.  H  of  Naw  Falrflald,  Conn.,  tha 
boldar  of  a  Ph.  D,  thaaa  tragle  words:  "I  tiaad 
to  taka  It  as  an  honor,  but  InfUtlon  haa 
drlvan  ma  to  my  kaaaa  to  bag  for  soma  kind 
of  raUaf ." 

Prom  Ifn.  tT  from  Moznila,  M.O..  a  short, 
aad  biography.  For  tha  past  14  yaars  sha 
was  tha  sole  support  of  her  agad  mother,  who 
racantly  dlad  at  07.  H«r  pension  over  thU 
period  was  laaa  than  050  a  month.  Now  her 
ayea  ara  dimming  and  she  writes  ma  of  her 
fear  that  sha  will  not  Uve  to  see  the  banaflts 
of  my  amendment. 

Ftom  mas  P  of  Burlington.  Vt..  tha  raool- 
lactlon  that  for  many  of  her  working  yeara 
aa  a  public  school  teacher  aha  received  OOJM) 
a  week,  paying  ga.80  a  weak  for  board.  Today 
aba  cannot  Uve  on  what  little  she  saved.  She 
la  not  eligible  for  social  security. 

Ttoax.  lira.  P  of  liouiavuie,  Ky.,  a  plea  for 
adoption  of  my  amazMlment  and  the  vary 
penetrating  IXMlght  that  "the  tfdarly  so  far 
hava  been  fcrsottan  In  the  blueprint  tor  a 
Oreat  Boolaty." 

Prom  Mrs.  H  of  New  Tork  City,  an  urgent 
rsqueat  for  adcqttlon  of  my  amendment  be- 
cause she  Is  now  being  forced  to  support  her 
husband's  nursing  care  out  of  capital. 

Prom  >Cr.  A  of  St.  Petersburg.  Pla..  a  report 
«f  hunger  and  little  nvoney  and  a  oaU  for  the 
Oraat  Soolaty  to  do  something  tangible  for 
the  starving  millions  of  ddar  Awi^i^j^iiy  ^^o 
gave  their  all  during  their  working  years. 

Ptom  ICr.  K  of  Hunttztgton  Station.  N.T.,  a 
onmmant  familiar  to  thoae  of  us  who  have 
long  studied  the  problems  of  tha  agad.  he 
oannot  And  a  Job  so  as  to  qualify  for  social 
aaeurlty.  Tou  see,  he  Is  78  and  Mnployers 
toll  him  ha  U  too  old  to  work. 

Thsaa  loiters  are  typical  of  tha  thouaanda 
Z  have  received  in  recent  years  atraaalng  the 
plight  of  the  forgotten  elderly  and  pleading 
for  relief  from  the  oppreeslons  of  poverty. 
Theae  people  ara  not  the  cold  st&tUUca  of  a 
eoDsos.   Thaee  are  real  people  in  real  dlatraas. 

ICr.  LONG  of  Loulatana.  Mr.  Prvsl- 
dent,  I  move  ttuit  the  amendment  be  laid 
on  the  table,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICSR.  Thib 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

Hie  ledalattve  olerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announoe 
that  the  Senator  from  Tenneesee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cunroir].  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iiSx. 
Cruicb].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FtrLsaioHT],  the  Senator  from  Ari-^ 
■ona  [Mr.  HatsdiI,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MoCaannr].  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gtovnutl.  the  Senator  fktim  Utah  [Mr. 
Moaal,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MdhcbJ  an  absent  on  official 
buainasB. 


I  also  amioanoe  that  the  Senator  from 
Oonnectleat  [Mr.  ZXnw]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LAuacBi]  are  necessarily 


I  further  announoe  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senatcn-  from  Ccmneetlcut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  would  vote  "nay." 

I  also  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscriI  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Calif oria  [Mr.  Kuchil]  Is 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  37, 
najrs  51,  as  follows: 
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Pastors 

PeU 

Prozmlre 

Bobertson 

8ms  then 

Stsnnls 

Symington 

Tklmadge 

Tydings 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Tarborough 


Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Bandolph 

Blbtcoff 

Buaeell,  B.C. 

BusseU  Oa. 

BaltonstaB 

Soott 

Blmpeon 

Smith 

Spaikman 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WlUiama.IM. 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINGh— la 


Osntmn 
Cburoh 
Oodd 


Pulbrlght 
Hsyden 
Kuehal 
Touscha 


McCarthy 
MeOovem 


Muikla 


So  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Lono]  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  PmoxrrT]  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ilie 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  PkouttI.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  olerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MTTiIiKR  (when  Us  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  Uve  pair 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  HasusI.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  cast  my  vote,  I  would  "yea." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUeall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cahwon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHuacR],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FdlbuobtI,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
lona  [Mr.  Hatbbm],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCaktht],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MoGovnif], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moasl,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Musm],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Hai- 
nsl  are  absent  on  official  business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Daml,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lmocbs].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  ^Orginia  [Mr.  Btib]  are  nee- 
essarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btu]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodo]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
'^^rginla  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announoe  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  VUx 
Lattschx]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KucBii] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  4S 
nays  40,  as  f<^ows: 


AUott 

Bartlett 

Hoggs 

Brewstar 

Burdlck 

Bypd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Bsstlsnd 

Fannin 

Pong 

Oruenlng 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrkaen 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Oore 

Hart 

Hlckenlooper 
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Hartke 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javiu 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Magnuson 

MeClellan 

Molntyre 

Mondale 

Morse 

M\indt 

Murphy 

Vtiaon 

NATS — 40 
HUl 

Holland 
Inouye 
Jordan,  N.O. 
Long,  MO. 
Long,  lo. 
MansHeld 
McOee 
McNamara 
BCetcaU 
Moncooey 
MonOoya 
Morton 
Neubergar 


Pastors 

Pearson 

PaU 

Prouty 

Banded  ph 

Ribiooff 

Ruasell,  S.O. 

BiiaseU.  Oa. 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Tower 

Toung,  N.  Dtk. 

Toung,  Ohio 


Proxmire 

Bobertson 

Saltonstall 

Smatheis 

Steonls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydings 

WUllams,  N  J. 

WUllams,  DeL 

Tsr  borough 


NOT  VOnNO— 16 


Pulbrlght 

Harris 

Hayden 

Kuchel 

tAusdie 


McCarthy 
McOovem 
Miller 


Muakle 


Baas 
Bypd,  Va. 
Cannon 
Church 
Dodd 

So  Mr.  Psotrrr's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recoQsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  addressed 
the  Chair  previously,  and  the  Chair  rec- 
ognized him. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
d«it,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  amendment 

I  think  Senators  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  arguments  made 
on  this  amendment.  I  should  lilce  to 
acquaint  Senators  with  what  this  amend- 
ment doea 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  LoulsianA  yield? 
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Ifr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mf.  Piwl- 
^t,  I  do  not  yield. 

Ur.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
nentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBEt.  Docs 
tbe  Senator  for  Louisiana  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Ur.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor?  

Mr.  PROUTY,    Who  has  the  floor? 

Ur.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  do.  I  re- 
foe  to  yield.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICBB.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor, 
lad  the  Chair  did  not  recognize  the 
Ssator  from  Vermont  to  make  his 
notion. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dait,  I  have  the  floor.  I  do  not  yield  at 
this  moment.  , 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wait  a 
Binute.    Do  not  be  impatient. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say, 
Ur.  President,  that  I  am  not  Impatient 
but  I  still  do  not  yield  the  floor.  X  should 
like  to  ask  the  Chair  to  protect  my 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  insist. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  I 
do  hare  the  floor,  and  I  do  not  yield. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  wtis  recog- 
nhed  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  1  should 
Bke  to  propound  a  parliamentary  in- 
(Hdiy,  which  I  understand  is  in  order. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  was  recog- 
nted  by  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
Imjulry? 

)b.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  No.  I  do 
not  yield  at  this  point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  pohit 
ot  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
*nt,  do  I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  pobit 
of  personal  privilege. 

"Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
8^te  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
nwn  Louisiana  has  the  floor.  Does  the 
Soiator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Jfr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
«»e  a  formal  ruling  as  to  whether  or 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
*t,  I  will  yield  for  a  question,  and  I 
•UJ  not  yield  for  anything  but  a  Question. 
.'"'Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from 
""nslana  when  I  addressed  the  Chair. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
2«»tor  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 
^Senator  from  Vermont  spojce  a  few 
•wmds  after  the  Chah-  had  raoognlzed 
«»  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Jfr.    HIOKENLOOPER.     Mr.     Presi- 
"TOt.  may  we  have  order? 
J*e    PRESIDING     OFFICSl.     The 
2^  order  has  been  requested,  and 
!^°l"ftor  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor 
"?  will  hold  the  floor  if  the  Chair  is 
"« to  enforce  that  ruling. 
CXn 334— Part  4 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Precedent,  I  would 
like  to  know,  when  a  vote  has  been 
taken 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  my  right  to  the 
floor,  and  without  yielding  to  any  Sena- 
tor the  right  to  make  a  motion,  I  might 
yield  for  a  brief  statement  by  the  Senator 
frcan  Illinois;  I  repeat,  Tith  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  prejudice  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  I  do  not  yield  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  motion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
agree  to  those  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chahr  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  result  was  announced,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  was  in  the  well  of  the 
Senate,  and  he  moved  to  reconsider.  It 
seems  to  me  that  even  without  formal 
recognition  by  the  Chair,  that  motion 
can  be  made.  That  has  been  customary; 
and  I  moved  to  table  that  motion. 

Now,  did  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
have  the  floor,  or  did  he  not  have  the 
floor?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  tried  to  sedc 
recognition  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  but  I  was  not  recognized. 
So,  aa  I  understand  it,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
given  the  floor,  there  was  no  motion  to 
table  made  which  would  have  any  valid- 
ity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  stated  the 
situation  correctly.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  have  the  privilege,  before 
any  other  business  is  transacted,  of  mak- 
ing a  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  did  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Well.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  under- 
standing, Mr.  President,  Is  that  the  per- 
son who  holds  the  seat  of  the  majority 
leader  when  all  the  Senators  are  shout- 
ing at  the  same  time  according  to  cus- 
tom is  entitled  to  be  recognized  first. 
That  has  been  the  procedure  as  long  as 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  wish  to  speak  about  the  motion  while 
a  number  of  Senators  are  present,  since 
very  few  Senators  were  present  when  I 
presented  my  arguments. 

This  is  the  same  measure  that  was 
voted  down  by  a  vote  of  55  to  36  last  year. 
I  merely  wish  to  explain  to  the  Senators 
how  lltUe  sense  this  proposal  makes. 
Here  is  what  it  would  do. 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  exam- 
ple, as  in  some  of  the  other  States,  we 
permit  policemen  to  retire  after  20  years 
of  service. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  the  speaker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  In  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  just  as  one  example,  as  in 
many  other  States,  we  let  policemen  re- 


tire afta  20  years  of  aerrloe,  and  they 
can  draw  fun  retirement  after  30  years. 
They  do  not  wish  to  be  covered  by  so- 
cial security,  because  the  retirement 
benefits  under  our  poUoeman's  retire- 
ment program  are  so  much  greater  than 
they  are  under  social  security. 

In  my  State,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
a  man  to  retire  as  a  policeman  and  then 
go  to  work  as  a  fireman;  and  after  20 
years,  he  is  eligible  for  a  second  full  re- 
tirement, so  that  he  can  draw  two  pen- 
sions, both  of  which  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  under  social  security. 

The  amendment  upon  which  we  have 
Just  voted  now  proposes  to  say  tliat, 
starting  at  age  70.  in  addition  to  draw- 
ing two  pensions,  that  a  person  eould  also 
draw  a  third  pension,  luider  social  secu- 
rity, of  $44  for  himself  and  $22  for  his 
wife,  even  though  he  has  not  contributed 
1  cent  to  social  security.  Not  1  red  cop- 
per penny  must  he  have  put  into  the  so- 
cial security  fund.  To  pay  for  this 
amendment,  we  will  have  to  take  from 
the  general  revenues  much  of  the  money 
we  hope  to  raise  in  the  pending  tax  leg- 
islation. The  amount  required  for  the 
first  year  would  exceed  what  we  would 
raise  by  the  Increased  tax  on  telephones. 
It  would  cost  $790  million  to  provide 
these  social  security  benefits  to  many 
who  do  not  need  them. 

In  culdition,  people  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  their  retirement  program,  and 
in  many  instemces  the  maximum  bene- 
fit under  that  program  exceeds  the  max- 
imum benefit  under  social  security. 

What  would  the  Soiator's  amendment 
provide?  It  would  provide  that  those 
people,  in  addition  to  drawing  a  military 
pensi(xi — ^which  we  provide  with  taxpay- 
ers' funds — ^would  also  draw  $44  for 
themselves  and  $22  for  their  wives. 

The  amendment  is  so  broad  as  to  pro- 
vide benefits  even  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, persons  who  are  serving  here  right 
now  provided  they  are  not  covered  under 
social  security.  Every  retired  Senator  70 
years  of  age  or  older  would  start  imme- 
diately drawing  a  pension  of  $44.  plus  $22 
for  his  wife  in  addition  to  his  Govern- 
ment pension.  So  I  say  to  my  fellow 
Senators,  you  are  voting  yourselves  a 
pension  right  now  if  you  are  over  the 
age  of  70  and  not  drawing  social  security 
benefits. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  making  a  good  point. 
I  think  there  is  considerable  substance  to 
the  arguments  that  have  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  PaouTT). 
There  are  some  people  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  70  who  may  need  some  help. 

But  after  all.  this  is  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  should  be  studied  thoroughly. 
I  realize  that  what  this  legislaticm  would 
do  is  put  everyone  under  the  umbrella. 
Once  you  have  reached  the  age  of  70,  you 
could  be  a  millionaire,  and  you  would 
still  be  entttied  to  collect  $44  every  single 
month. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont means  anything  as  far-rea<dilng  as 
that.  He  has  been  reading  letters  here 
of  people  who  de8];>erately  need  some 
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hdp;  and  we  ought  to  do  something  for 
those  people.  But  I  think  this  la  •  meas- 
ure which  should  be  thoroughly  studied, 
and  that  this  Is  not  the  way  to  do  It. 

I  believe  there  Is  substance  to  the  argu- 
ments made  on  both  sides,  but  I  would 
hope  we  would  not  go  off,  wllly-nllly,  be- 
cause It  Is  attractive,  this  afternoon,  to 
subscribe  to  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  go  one  step  further.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  anyone  who  Is  In 
need  of  such  help  can  get  It  right  now, 
imder  public  welfare.  We  Just  finished 
Increa^ng  the  matching  formula  to  pro- 
Tide  adequately  for  those  under  old  age 
.•sslstanoe. 

0o  wbaA  It  bolls  down  to  is  a  matter 
of  vrtMthar  the  Senate  wishes  to  embark 
on  ttali  program  of  providing  monthly 
payments  to  people  who  have  not  paid 
one  penny  for  it,  who  have  no  claim  nor 
Mtto  whatever  to  It,  and  who  have  no 
need  of  It.  If  we  are  going  to  embark 
on  such  a  course  may  our  merciful  Lord 
shed  some  help  on  this  fair  land  of  ours. 
If  we  are  going  to  start  voting  pensions 
for  people  who  do  not  need  them,  who 
have  no  requirement  for  them  whatever, 
who  are  drawing  pensions  already.  In 
some  cases,  of  $700  every  month,  many 
thousands  of  dollars  every  year,  people 
who  have  large  annuities,  who  have  all 
kinds  of  resources,  then  I  would  say  there 
Is  no  hope  of  ever  balancing  the  budget, 
no  hope  of  ever  having  any  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  this  country. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SUATBFSta.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  bUl  with  which  we  are  Involved  here 
is  basically  a  bill  which  seeks  to  raise 
revenue  in  order  to  meet  our  growing 
eommitments  In  South  Vietnam?  Is 
that  not  the  purpose  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  lONO  of  Louisiana.  That  Is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  amoidment.  If  adopted,  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  an  estimated  ^.4  billion  In 
5  years? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  n  would. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  have  in  this  country  a  somewhat  in- 
flationary condition  already,  and  that  if 
^we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  It  would  feed  the  fires  of 
inflation  about  as  much  as  anything  we 
oould  do? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it;  because  It  would  put  the 
money,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  have  no  need  of  it  whatever. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Would  the  Senate 
not  agree  that  people  who  talk  about 
bettering  In  fiscal  responsibility  should 
by  all  means  not  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LONG  ot  Louisiana.    I  agree. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  70  years  old. 
Will  the  Senator  explain  to  me  why  I 
should  reoehrs  an  extra  $M  a  montb— 
whleh  I  do  not  raestre? 


Mr.  UOKQ  of  Louisiana.  I  just  do  not 
understand  It.  May  I  say  to  the  S«iator. 
if  he  retires,  he  will  have  a  very  flne  pen- 
sion available  to  him. 

Why  we  have  to  provide  additional 
pensions  is  something  I  cannot  iinder- 
stand.  It  may  be  that  there  are  some 
needy  persons  who  need  help,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  being  taken  care  of 
by  pubUc  welfare.  If  we  are  going  to 
start  {H-oviding  pensions  for  persons 
whether  they  need  it  or  not,  where  they 
may  be  drawing  ttiree  different  pay- 
ments, one  from  the  armed  services  as  a 
retiree,  one  fnun  the  police  association  as 
a  former  policeman,  another  as  a  school- 
teacher or  a  former  fireman,  and  in 
addition,  provide  $66  for  the  man  and  his 
wife  even  though  they  might  still  be 
working  and  drawing  a  large  income,  I 
cannot  hazard  a  guess  where  It  wiU  stop. 

All  of  that  is  provided  for  by  this 
measure.  Further,  if  we  are  going  to 
provide  benefits  at  the  age  of  70,  what  is 
sacred  about  that  number?  Why  not 
make  it  36?  Why  not  provide  here  and 
now  that  everyone  shall  draw  a  pension 
of  $1,000  a  month  and  no  one  will  have 
to  work  any  more.  It  makes  about  that 
much  sense. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is 
talking  theoretically.  However,  if  I 
should  retire,  I  would  draw  a  pension 
from  the  Senate.  I  have  also  served  35 
years  as  an  ofllcer  of  an  Insurance  com- 
pany and  I  would  draw  a  pension  from 
them.  Therefore,  why  should  I  receive 
$66  on  this?    I  do  not  see  it  at  all. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  distingxilshed  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

To  me.  it  seems  unnecessary  to  vote  $66 
for  Senators  and  their  wives.  To  now 
accept  the  principle  that  everyone  In 
good  health,  with  plenty  of  money,  and 
no  need  whatever,  can  receive  a  Federal 
benefit  even  though  they  are  receiving 
two  or  three  other  pensions  Is  disastrous. 
That  is  the  one  principle  that  seems  to 
me,  once  we  accept  It  in  tills  vote; 
namely,  that  the  Oovemment  will  give 
us  money  whether  we  need  It  or  not  Just 
cries  out  for  everyone  to  dig  into  Uncle 
Sam's  Treasury  and  take  a  barrelful  of 
money  home. 

Once  we  adopt  that  principle,  there 
will  be  little  h(H>e  that  the  Oovemment 
will  ever  be  solvent. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr.   President 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield,  with^ 
out  losing  his  right  to  the  fioor?   r^ 

Mr.  LONO  ot  Louisiana.  I  yiel<}f  for  a 
question  only,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  because 
there  must  be  an  observation  made  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
SKLL  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  cannot  quarrel 
with  me,  because  I  gave  him  the  vote.  I 
share  the  logic  which  he  lias  expressed 
but.  of  course,  before  us  at  the  moment 
Is  the  fact  that  here  Is  a  vote  of  45  to  40. 
Hw  Sanate  has  voted.     Now  we  are 


nment    ' 
t,  will 


ready  to  reconsider  the  vote,  i  ion 
of  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not 
proceed  with  reconsideration,  beesun 
the  author  of  the  amendment  win  |g 
move,  and  we  need  not  go  through  aQ 
this  argument  again.  We  had  it  lut 
year.  We  have  it  today.  The  amend- 
ment  has  been  printed.  It  has  been  b^ 
fore  the  Senate  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  tu 
that  one  of  the  finest  speeches  I  hetrd 
in  this  body  was  made  on  the  RepuMJeu 
side  of  the  aisle  by  former  Senator  Homer 
Capehart.  I  recall,  during  one  night  n- 
slon,  he  took  the  floor  and  stated.  "Why 
do  we  do  these  things?  Why  dont  «r 
think?"  "J'««iw 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we  think 
once  in  a  while  and  have  some  Idet  of 
what  we  are  voting  on. 

I  did  not  debate  the  amendment  In  de- 
tail, because  last  year,  by  a  vote  o( 
65  to  36,  the  Senate  rejected  thla  yery 
amendment.  It  was  my  thought  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  go  into  great  detail 
explaining  the  matter  from  the  pt^  of 
view  of  those  opposed  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  in  due  course,  the  mo- 
tion to  table  will  be  made,  but  of  eoune 
Senators  know  that  once  that  motion 
is  made,  it  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  It  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  bdlevt 
that  I  should  have  a  word  or  two  to  ny 
before  that  motion  Is  made. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  knoii, 
of  course,  that  was  a  different  sltustton 
last  year.  Last  year  was  not  an  eleetioo 
year.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  under  thoK 
conditions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Is  It  not  true  that 

the  adoption  of  this  amendment  will,  at 

the  distingiilshed  Senator  fnwn  Florida 

has  stated,  cost  the  Federal  Treasury 

-,$3.5  billion  over  the  next  5  years? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  the 
Senator  Is  correct. 

^Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  It  not  true  that 
fevery  Member  of  Congress,  even  though 
we  have  fairly  good  pension  funds  to 
;whlch  we  all  contribute,  would  become 
eligible  either  upon  retirement  or  at  the 
age  of  65,  I  believe  It  Is,  to  also  reeetve 
an  additional  $44  a  month? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Sixty-six  dollan, 
with  husband  and  wife. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  Is  $44  plus 
$22  for  one's  wife. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  meta 
then,  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
would  be  eligible,  without  having  to  W 
one  dime,  if  this  amendment  were  adopt- 
ed, and  I  would  acquire  an  additlootl 
$44. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Provided,  of 
course,  we  did  not  draw  social  security. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  thai  I 
would  hate  to  vote  for  such  an  amew- 
ment  and  then  have  to  face  my  coo* 
stltuents  who  would  know  that  I  bad 
voted  a  pension  of  $44  for  myself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The8«i»W 
from  Montana  Is  correct. 


Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President^  will  ttM 
g-^r  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
ugi  with  the  understanding  that  he  will 
tftiose  his  rlfl^t  to  the  floor? 

jtyt  PRESIDING  OFFICKK.  Does  the 
gaiator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the 
gaiator  from  Vermont  imder  those  con- 
ditions? 

llr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield,  under 

rtjoee  conditions. 

Hr.  PROUTY.     Mr.    Presldetit,    the 
jrttkdsms  made  about  my  proposal  apply 
to  the  social  security  system  Itself.    The 
Bcial  security  system  Imposes  no  true 
aeans  test.     I  am  sure  that  my  good 
{iteod  from  Louisiana  recognizee  that  we 
ftBOld  not  try  to  establish  a  means  test. 
B  tbe  Senator  wishes  to  do  anything 
iboot  it  at  some  time  In  the  future,  that 
b  one  thing;  but  let  me  point  out — the 
Dcmlnlon  of  Canada  pays  to  every  Indi- 
itdoai  70  years  of  age  or  older,  $75  a 
agitth    It  Is  certainly  not  the  Intention 
to  sdd  pensions  to  that  of  the  distln- 
iMied  Senator  from  Montana,  or  other 
Smators  present.     This   is   something 
tbat  can  be  studied  in  the  future,  but  it 
win  mean  changing  the  nature  of  the  en- 
ttn  social  security  program  to  do  it. 
What  my  amendment  is  intended  to  do 
btotake  care  of  1,500,000  elderly  people 
W  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  desper- 
ate.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Do  we  want  them  to  have  a  retirement 
innuity  or  do  we  want  them  to  stand  in 
the  breadlines?    If  we  wish  to  preserve 
aome  degree  of  human  dignity  In  people 
who  are  retired — teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessional people  who  were  working  be- 
fore the  social  security  program  became 
effective,  or  were  too  old  to  qualify  under 
the  law  which  was  approved  last  year,  we 
can  do  It. 

All  of  the  associations  of  retired  per- 
nos.  the  APL-CIO,  and  the  task  force  of 
the  \JS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  feel  that 
erery  older  person  should  be  brought  in 
under  the  social  security  program. 

I  believe  the  actual  cost  of  my  pro- 
pam  is  going  to  be  considerably  less 
than  the  figure  which  has  been  men- 
ttoed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  believe  his  figures 
lisTe  been  Inflated.  I  believe  that  it  can 
be  demonstrated  quite  effectively  that 
that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  placed  many 
memoranda  In  the  Rkcokd.  I  believe 
that  Senators,  If  they  were  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  of  this  debate,  will 
fiiKl  that  I  Justified  the  costs  of  a  pro- 
ram  In  light  of  the  old  people  who 
would  be  covered  by  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  continue  this  dlscus- 
«ton.  I  am  ready  for  the  vote,  when  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  permit  me 
to  do  so.  but  I  must  say  that  this  Is  un- 
"wal  procedure. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  F*iee  debate 
!*••  never  been  imususd.  I  have  waited 
until  the  Senator  was  through  speaking 
before  I  made  the  motion  to  taJile. 

The  Senator  contends  that  I  was  In 
OTor  in  the  estimate  I  made  about  one 
flf  his  amendments.  The  Senator  usu- 
1^  introduces  his  amendments  on  the 
"OOT  and  keeps  changing  thaoi,  which 
Bakes  it  rather  difficult  to  know  what 
ue  correct  estimates  are.    The  estimate 


I  have,  and  one  I  made,  eam«  from 
someone  regarded  as  the  best  man  In 
the  business — I  am  talking  about  Mr. 
Robert  Myers,  who  estimated  what  this 
amendment  would  cost. 

May  I  say  that  some  things  are  a  little 
bit  difficult  to  explain.  Here  Is  amend- 
ment No.  490,  which  bears  the  Prouty 
nione.  It  provides  for  monthly  bene- 
fits of  $44  and  $22  for  the  spouse.  This 
one  says  that  everybody  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  70  is  entitled  to  the  beneflts. 
It  does  not  limit  it  to  American  citizens. 
This  amendment  would  make  Mao  Tse- 
tung  eligible  for  the  beneflts.    It  would 

provide  Khrushchev  the  benefit* 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  Is  not  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate.  Amend- 
ment No.  490  utilized  an  approach  to 
eligibility  paralleling  the  approach  taken 
by  the  transitional  insurance  eligibility 
provisions  of  section  227  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Nevertheless,  amendment 
No.  490  Is  not  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Loulslsuia.  It  was  Intro- 
duced and  I  have  it  here  In  my  hand. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  amendment  has 
not  been  called  up. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  But  here 
it  is,  and  It  provides  that  everybody  in 
the  world  age  70  and  over  would  be 
eligible  for  the  $44  monthly  benefit  and 
his  spouse  $22^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  state  what  is  the  question  be- 
fore this  body  ?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  quotlon 
is  on  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  [Mr. 
BassI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
CAifNON].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Mlimesota  [Mr.  McCartht],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovrair], 
the  Senator  from  UtsJi  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mtjskk],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symiho- 
Tonl  are  absent  on  offlclsd  business. 

I  also  suinounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  Is  i>aired  with  the 


Senator  from  Mlsaouri  [Mr.  SncnioToiv] . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

I  f  urthn  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Seiuitor  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Laxtschi]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

(No.  48  Leg.] 
YEAS — 44 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bartlett 

BoggB 

Brewster 

Biirdlck 

Byixt  W.  V*. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

IXunlnlck 

Eastland 

Fannin 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bypd,  Va. 

Case 

Clark 

Douglas 

EUender 

Brrln 

Oore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hill 

H<aiand 


Ponr 

Oruenlng 

Bartka 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlte 

Jordan.  Idaho 

KMinedy.  R.T. 

Uclntyr* 

liondale 

Mofae 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

NAYS— 43 

Inoure 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy, 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Manafteld 

MoClelUn 

McO«e 

McNam&ra 

MetcaU 

MiUer 

Monioney 

Montoya 

Neuberger 

NOT  VOTTNO— 18 

Hayden 

Kuch^ 

Lauscbe 

McCarthy 

McOorem 


Nrison 

Pearson 

Prouty 

BaoAolph 

BlMooB 

BuaaeU,S.a. 

Russell,  Oa. 

Bcot^ 

Blmpeon 

Smltti 

Spackaaaa 

Tower 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 


Pastoie 

PeU 

Proxnaire 

Robertson 

SaltonstaB 

Bmathers 

Stennls 

Talrnartgo 

ThuimoDrd 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams.  D«L 

Tarbonragh 


Uuskle 
Bymlngtoo 


Cannon 
Church 
Dodd 
Pulbri«^t 

So  Mr.  PHorrrY's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Mahsfixld's  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  Prouty 
amendmmt  was  adopted  was  agreed  to. 


CIGARETTES  HAZARDOUS  ONLY 
TO  AMERICANS? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
on  previous  occasions,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce [Mr.  Magntiboii]  and  I  have  re- 
marked on  the  rather  odd  spectacle  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  sponsor- 
ing a  cigarette-promotion  fllm  entitled 
"World  of  Pleasure,"  for  distribution 
abroad  and  within  our  own  country,  in 
vivid  contrast  to  the  action  taken  last 
year  by  Congress  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  educate  the  public  on  the 
health  hazards  of  smoking.  It  seems 
the  height  of  bureaucratic  madness  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  try  to 
stimulate  cigarette  consumjJtion  in  light 
of  the  evidence  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
r^>ort  and  the  latest  Hamnxmd  study 
of  smoking  among  women  that  health 
risks  are  reduced  as  cigarette  consump- 
tion is  reduced. 

An  excellent  review  <rf  what  httupaaed 
is  found  in  an  article  by  Don  Oberdorf er. 
the  reporter  refli>onslble  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attenticm. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  published  in  the  Deconber  29 
AkroQ  Beacon-Journal,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(nt»n  the  Akron    (Oblo)    Beacon-Jo\imal, 
Dec.  39,  1965] 

Whxlx  FxcHmto  BuoKxna  Haut,  TTirmD 
Statis  Ante  CioAmcm  Pbomotion  Abkoad 
With  Tazpatsb  Doujuw 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

WASRiifaTON. — The  VS.  Ooverament  Is 
warning  Americans  against  the  dangers  of 
cigarette  smoking — but  overseas  It  is  quietly 
■pen<Ung  taxpayers'  funds  to  subeldlise  cig- 
arette commercials,  and  a  slick  new  pro- 
smoking  fllm,  "World  of  Pleasure." 

The  cigarette  promotion  work  la  part  of 
the  product  development  program  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  a  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  aim  Is 
to  sell  more  American  tobacco  abroad. 

Just  770  paces  down  the  street  a  newly 
created  Public  Health  Service  agency,  the 
National  Clearinghouse  on  Smoking  and 
Health,  Is  working  bard  to  combat  cigarette 
smoking  at  borne.  This  effort  was  author- 
ised by  Congress  after  an  official  U.S.  com- 
mission pronounced  cigarettes  to  be  a  health 
haaard  In  early  1904. 

For  a  time  after  the  official  smoking  report. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  Freeman 
banned  new  Oovemment-sponsored  cigarette 
promotions  abroad.  About  6  months  ago, 
however,  commitments  began  to  be  approved 


During  the  current  fiscal  year,  Uncle  Sam 
Is  pouring  taiO.OOO  Into  advertising  to  sell 
selected  brands  of  cigarettes  to  the  people 
of  Japan.  Thailand,  and  Austria.  In  each 
case,  the  cigarettes  Involved  use  substantial 
amounts  of  American  leaf. 

Among  the  U.S.-alded  smokes  are  Peace, 
Hope,  and  Tokyo  cigarettes  In  Japan,  which 
wUl  receive  »80,000  for  advertising  from 
Uncle  Sam  this  year;  Falling  Rain  and  Gtold 
City  cigarettes  in  Thailand  (STS.OOO  from  the 
United  States);  and  Smart  Export  cigarettes 
In  Austria  (SSS.OOO).  Where  possible,  pay- 
ment Is  made  In  American-owned  foreign 
currencies. 

Some  of  the  promotion  money  goes  to  for- 
eign newspaper  and  magazine  ads.  but  most 
Is  used  for  television.  For  example.  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment fimds  help  a  Thailand  cigarette 
■poneor  a  Thai  version  of  "The  Virginians," 
as  seen  on  Bangkok  television. 

Foreign  audiences  are  not  told  that  Uncle 
Sam  la  subaldlalng  the  ads.  Nor  do  the 
cigarette  packs  Involved  bear  the  warning, 
required  by  Federal  law  after  January  1.  In 
the  United  States,  that  "cigarette  smoking 
may  be  hazardous  to  your  health." 

The  Federal  money  Is  funneled  to  foreign 
cigarette  makers  through  four  U.S.  trade 
groups — ^Tobacco  Associates  Inc.,  Hurley  and 
Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  AasocUtlon,  Leaf 
Tobacco  Export  Association,  and  Virginia 
Dark-flred  and  Sun-cured  Export  Association. 

The  trade  groups  hire  U.S.  advertising 
agencies  with  their  own  funds  to  help  pre- 
pare and  to  supervise  the  subsidized  ads. 

Meanwhile,  operating  through  the  same 
trade  groups,  the  Agriculture  Department  Is 
subsidising  a  new  Warner  Brothers  fllm. 
"World  of  Pleasure."  to  be  shown  In  England. 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  The 
Netherlands,  Denmark  and  ^ypt. 

The  United  States  U  paying  tloe.OOO  In 
foreign  currency  for  Its  share  of  the  fllm.  In 
a  contract  with  Warner  Brothers,  the  trade 
groups  add  a  contribution  of  their  own.  The 
industry-furnished  sum  U  "a  trade  secret." 
according  to  John  D.  Palmer,  president  of  To- 


A  acrtpi  of  the  33-mInute  technicolor  fllm 
on  hand  at  the  Agriculture  Department  OMt- 
talns  scenes  such  as  this: 

"A  young  man  and  girl  (over  31)  run  up  to 
the  surf  and  light  and  enjoy  cigarettes  as 
they  look  at  the  sea.  Boy  offers  pack.  Girl 
takes  two  cigarettes,  placing  one  on  boy's  Upe, 
one  In  her  own.  They  light  up,  enjoy  their 
cigarettes." 

According  to  Hugh  C.  Klger,  director  of  the 
Tobacco  Division  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  the  contract  promises  that  Warner 
Brothers  will  distribute  the  fllm  abroad  as  a 
short  subject  with  its  theatrical  features. 

Moviegoers  will  not  be  Informed  that  it  is 
subsidized  by  Uncle  Sam  or  the  U.S.  tobacco 
Industry,  since  officials  feel  this  would  negate 
the  value  of  the  "soft  sell." 

Foreign  audiences  will  have  to  guess  why 
"World  of  Pleasure,"  which  purports  to  be  a 
travelog,  shows  an  attractive  Egyptian  couple 
lighting  up  beside  the  Pyramids,  a  French 
couple  smoking  at  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  so 
on. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Bass]  said  that  this  whole 
issue  was  "much  ado  about  nothing." 
He  suggested  that  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  promotes  other  agricul- 
tural products  abroad,  such  as  wheat  and 
cotton,  it  could  not  discriminate  against 
tobacco;  that  the  fllm  in  question. 
"World  of  Pleasure,"  was  contracted  for 
and  filmed  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the 
Surgeon  <3eneral's  report  and  the  action 
of  Congress  on  cigarette  health  hazards ; 
that  not  one  American  dollar  was  spent 
on  the  making  of  the  fllm,  but  rather 
that  foreign  currencies  or  counterpart 
fimds  were  used;  that  Congress  specif- 
ically excluded  the  health-hazard  label 
from  cigarettes  manufactured  for  ex- 
port: that  the  film  was  not  to  be  directed 
to  those  countries  which  have  a  national 
policy  of  discouraging  smoking:  that  the 
fllm  was  an  iimocent  travelog  showing 
occasional  couples  smoking;  and  that 
there  was  no  hard  sell  attempt  anywhere. 

I  should  like  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  points  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  am  completely  un- 
moved by  the  contention  that  because 
promotional  films  are  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  other 
crops,  the  Department  is  unable  to  dis- 
criminate against  tobacco.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  Department  Li  charged 
with  administering  tobacco  exports,  but 
the  Secretarj-  is  certainly  not  obligated 
to  make  Hollywood  productions  in  sup- 
port of  that  program.  The  Department 
exercises  its  judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  It  will  use  films,  and  in  this  instance 
its  judgment  was  very  poor.  The  second 
defense  is  even  more  singular  in  its  logic. 
The  fact  that  the  film  was  made  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
report  and  the  actions  of  Congress  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  is  no  conceiv- 
able justification  for  its  distribution 
afterward.  One  might  just  as  well  say 
that  because  thalidomide  was  produced 
and  used  prior  to  the  knowledge  of  its 
tragic  consequences,  it  ought  to  continue 
to  be  promoted.  Besides,  the  contract 
did  not  call  for  the  completion  of  the 
foreign  language  prints  of  the  fllm  until 
after  the  January  11,  1964,  issuance  of 
the  Surgeon  General's  report. 

It  is  true  that  the  $106,000  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  spent  for  the 
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film.  "World  of  Pleasure,"  was  tim 
counterpart  funds,  or  soft  cunency 
How  this  is  supposed  to  mitigate  the 
judgment  of  the  Department  of  A«ii. 
culture  to  continue  to  promote  this  tOa 
I  cannot  imagine.  The  question,  after 
all,  is  not  how  much  money  was  spent 
making  the  film,  but  whether  or  not  the 
U.S.  Government  ought  to  be  offlclally 
promoting  cigarette  sales  abroad.  Bat 
If  the  flnancing  issue  is  to  be  nUnd 
since  when  are  coimterpart  funds  placed 
in  the  category  of  play  money?  Then 
are  plenty  of  uses  to  which  the  fundi 
could  be  put  in  Egypt  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  living  and  education,  and  I  doubt 
whether  all  the  problems  of  man  have 
been  solved  in  the  14  European  natloni 
named  in  the  contract. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  the  exemption 
of  cigarettes  for  export  from  the  Cla- 
rette  Labeling  Act  should  be  cited  u 
justiflcation  for  the  promotion  of  d|»- 
rette  sales  abroad.  After  all,  a  wvnlni 
in  English  Is  not  going  to  do  an  Austrian 
or  a  Swede  much  good,  and  the  eiemp- 
tion  most  assuredly  does  not  reflect  i 
congressional  determination  that  d(a- 
rettes  are  hazardous  only  to  Amerlaua. 

The  contention  that  the  film  was  not 
to  be  directed  to  those  countries  which 
have  a  national  policy  of  discouraging 
smoking  is  not  borne  out  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  actual  contract  for  the  fllm. 
Article  rv  of  the  contract  states: 

The  contractor,  will  provide  for  and  m«v. 
complete  distribution  arrangements  through 
its  worldwide  organization  for  the  filnu  to 
be  shown  in  theaters  and  made  available  (or 
television  showings  through  its  distribution 
affiliates  in  the  following  countries:  Sng- 
land.  Scotland,  Ireland,  West  Germany,  Am- 
tria.  The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France. 
Luxembourg,  Switzerland.  Norway.  Den- 
mark. Finland,  Sweden,  Egypt.  The  con- 
tractor shall  have  the  right,  but  shall  not  be 
obligated,  to  distribute  the  fllm  In  all  other 
parts  of  the  world  outside  of  the  Called 
States  and  Canada. 

That  certainly  appears  to  mean  that 
they  are  obligated  to  show  them  in  the 
15  countries  just  enumerated.  Yet  we 
all  know  that  several  of  those  countries 
have  policies  opposed  to  the  consump- 
tion of  cigarettes.  Incidentally,  that  the 
fllm  was  to  be  shown  only  abroad  Is  not 
made  clear  by  the  memorandum  of 
agreement  on  the  fllm  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  to- 
bacco cooperators.  The  memorandum 
states: 

The  U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture  »hal) 
also  have  the  right  to  make,  distribute,  and 
sell  prints  at  cost  or  otherwise  make  um  o( 
the  fllm  in  the  United  SUtes. 

The  fllm  Itself  is  in  no  danger  of  win- 
ning any  Academy  Awards.  It  gives  the 
appearance  of  having  been  created  by 
splicing  together  several  fllm  clips  of  old 
travelogs.  The  narrative  that  is  spoken 
with  it  is  a  model  of  banality.  The  fact 
that  it  is  a  bad  film  does  not  excuse  the 
judgment  of  those  who  still  wish  to  use  tt 
to  promote  cigarette  sales.  Simply  put, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  no  buslne« 
sponsoring  films,  good  or  bad.  with  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  consumptlflt 
of  cigarettes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  em- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  contract  i« 
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the  film,  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
on  the  fllm,  an  article  from  the  March  5 
New  Republic,  a  February  18  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post,  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Yorii  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

CONTIACT 

The  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
A»oclatlon,  Inc.;  Leaf  Tobacco  Exporters 
itiioclaUon,  Inc.;  Tobacco  Asaoclates,  Inc.; 
»ad  Virginia  Dark-Fired  and  Stm-Cured  To- 
bacco Export  Association,  Inc.;  In  further- 
ing their  cooperative  projects  With  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  U.S.  Department 
at  Agriculture,  desire  to  have  produced  a 
Mries  of  tobacco  motion  plcttires  for  the- 
atrical and  television  distribution  overseas 
to  promote  and  expand  the  consumption  of 
tJ.S.  tobacco  abroad. 

This  contract  Is  entered  into  by  and  be- 
tween the  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Ex- 
port Association.  Inc.;  Leaf  Tobacco  Ex- 
porters Association.  Inc.;  Tobaooo  Associates. 
Inc.;  and  Virginia  Dark-Flrad  and  Sun- 
Cured  Tobacco  Export  Association,  Inc.; 
hereinafter  called  the  U.S.  tobacco  cooper- 
ators represented  by  its  authorized  repre- 
■entatlves  executing  this  contract,  and 
Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc.,  a  Delaware  cor- 
poration; hereinafter  called  the  contractor. 
The  parties  hereto  agree  that  the  contractor 
wUl  produce  and  distribute  a  series  of  fllms 
lor  the  purpose  of  promoting  oxports  of  U.S. 
leaf  tobacco  In  the  foreign  countries  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  set  forth  In 
the  articles  of  the  contract: 
UTKXS  I — rn.tt  paoDucnoN  aaqtriEEMXNTS 

The  parties  agree  that  the  cnntractor  wUl 
produce  a  series  of  six  motion  pictures  In  six 
different  language  versions  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  listed  below.  Each 
film  is  to  be  10  minutes  In  total  running  time 
and  will  be  designed  to  Include  the  same 
basic  7  minutes  of  visual  story  photographed 
In  the  United  States. 

The  remaining  3  minutes  oiT  visual  story 
will  be  photographed  In  the  countries  in 
Kurope  and  the  Middle  East  Hated  In  section 
CI  of  this  article. 

(A)  Prom  Ideas  propoeed  by  the  U.S.  to- 
bacco cooperators  In  conferences  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  contractor  wlU  prepare  and  sub- 
mit draft  copies  of  the  shoottbg  script  for 
review  and  upon  approval  wlO  prepare  and 
submit  copies  of  the  final  shoorting  script  for 
revlsw  and  approval  prior  to  tbe  start  of  pho- 
tography on  location. 

Once  the  final  script  is  approved,  the  con- 
tractor wlU  be  permitted  to  make  only  lim- 
ited changes  to  improve  the  picture  with 
photographic  opportunities  that  present 
themselves  and  provided  pemlsslon  Is  ob- 
tained from  the  technical  adMser  (see  sec. 
Bbelow). 

(B)  In  the  various  countries  Where  photog- 
raphy and  sound  recordings  ore  made,  the 
VS.  tobacco  cooperators  or  the  U.S.  agricul- 
tural attaches,  when  so  requested,  will  serve 
as  technical  advisers  on  subject  matter,  and 
local  customs  and  habits,  and  maintaOn  llal- 
*on  with  foreign  government  agencies  In  re- 
Bard  to  photographic  restrictions  or  prob- 
lems, all  without  cost  to  contractor. 

Except  for  stockfootage  showing  tobacco 
In  Connecticut,  the  contractor  will  photo- 
graph the  fllms  on  original  86  millimeter 
bstman  color  stock  In  accordance  with  the 
production  breakdown  and  shooting  sched- 
ule to  be  submitted  and  apprcxvied  by  the  U.S. 
tobacco  cooperators  prior  to  the  start  of  pho- 
tography. 

1.  The  photography  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  contractor  In  the  foUowlng  locations: 

(a)  United  Stotes,  parUciUarly  Richmond, 
'anustown.    WUliamsburg,     and     Newsport 


News,    Va.;    Balelgh,   Winston -Salem,   H.O.; 
Lexington  and  HopklnsvlUe,  Ky. 

(b)  United  Kingdom. 

(c)  Norway  and/or  Sweden  and/or  Den- 
mark and /or  Poland. 

(d)  France  and /or  Belgium. 

(e)  The  Netherlands. 

(f )  West  Germany  and/or  Austria. 

(g)  Egypt,  United  Arab  BepubUc. 

a.  The  contractor  will  provide  all  fllm, 
tapes,  reels,  In  addition  to  cans  and  shipping 
cases  which  will  be  appropriately  Identifled 
In  English  and  In  the  designated  foreign 
languages. 

(D)  The  contractor  wlU  supply  q>eclal 
effects  and  optlcals,  as  required  by  the 
subject. 

(E)  The  contractor  will  supply  proper 
titles  on  the  86  mUUmeter  and  16  mlUimeter 
prints  as  req\ilred  In  the  six  language  versions 
as  specified. 

(F)  The  contractor  will  perform  all  edit- 
ing at  Warner  Bros.  Studloe.  Burbank.  Calif. 

(O)  Requirements  for  sound  will  Include 
music,  commentary,  sound  effects,  and  a  com- 
posite sound  track  including  music,  voice, 
and  effects.  The  music  shaU  be  an  orlglntJ 
score  written  for  tljls  fllm.  with  the  same 
music  for  the  7  minutes  of  the  U.S.  photog- 
raphy and  six  different  3-mlnute  endings 
for  the  six  foreign  versions. 

In  providing  the  music,  the  contractor  will 
furnish  worldwide  music  performance  rights 
which  win  enable  the  U.S.  tobacco  coopera- 
tors to  exhibit  the  fllms  at  any  time  and 
through  any  method  of  projection  or  trans- 
mission, subject  to  clearance  by  applicable 
performing  rights  societies  In  accordance 
with  their  customary  practices  and  payment 
of  their  customary  fees  by  parties  exhibiting 
the  film. 

(H)  Contractor  wlU  arrange  for  the  trans- 
lations and  recordings  of  the  narration  of 
each  film  to  be  made  In  the  five  foreign-lan- 
guage countries  with  the  recordings  made  by 
popular  local  narrators  familiar  to  the  popu- 
lace of  the  countries  of  eventual  distribution. 

The  contractor's  international  distribution 
division  will  make  recommendations  as  to 
the  appropriate  film  and  language  version 
to  be  shown  In  countries  other  than  where 
produced. 

The  six-language  versions  shaU  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  English  for  distribution  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  certain  areas  where  English 
with  local  subtitles  are  recommended  by  the 
contractor's  distribution  division. 

2.  Arabic  for  distribution  In  Egypt,  United 
Arab  RepubUc. 

3.  German  for  distribution  In  West  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  portions  of  Switzerland. 

4.  Dutch  for  distribution  In  the  Nether- 
lands and  Flemish  part  of  Belgium. 

6.  French  for  distribution  In  France,  Bel- 
glxim,  Luxembourg,  and  portions  of  Switzer- 
land. 

6.  The  appropriate  language  version  and/or 
titles  for  distribuUon  In  the  four  Scandina- 
vian countries. 

(I)  Key  production  steps  wUl  be  finally 
reviewed  In  accordance  with  article  II  herein 
by  the  U.S.  tobacco  cooperators  In  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  of  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

(J)  Preprint  materials  to  be  provided  by 
the  contractor  are: 

1.  36-mllllmeter  color  photography: 

(a)  One  35-mUllmeter  edited  original 
negative  conformed  In  A  and  B  rolls  for 
printing  and  optical  effect. 

(b)  One  36-mllllmeter  color  Interpoeltlve, 
Including  prlnted-ln  optical  effects  from 
original. 

(c)  Ten  35-mllUmeter  color  Internegatlves 
Including  optical  effects  from  the  Interposl- 
tlve  and  each  mternegatlve  Including  Its  own 
language  titles. 

(d)  Ten  le-mlUlmeter  color  Intemegatlvea 
Including  optical  effects  from  the  Interpoel- 


tlve and  each  Intemegatlve  including  Its  own 

language  titles. 

(e)  One  36-mlUlmeter  master  soimd  muslo 
recording  on  magnetic  film  for  the  basic  7 
minutes;  and  six  36-mllllmeter  master  sound 
music  ending  recordings  on  magnetic  film 
cued  to  the  foreign-language  versions, 

(f)  The  35-millimeter  edited  voice  sound 
tracks  on-magneUc  film,  one  for  each  Un- 
guage  translation  cued  to  the  foreign  ver- 
sions. 

(g)  One  35-mUllmeter  edited  effects  track 
on  magnetic  film  for  the  basic  7  minutes;  and 
six  36-mllllmeter  3-mlnute  edited  effects 
track  endings  cued  to  the  foreign  versions. 

(h)  Six  36-mllllmeter  combined  (mixed) 
sound  tracks  including  narration,  music  and 
sound  effects  on  magnetic  fllm,  each  cued 
to  the  particular  foreign  version. 

(1)  Six  36-mUllmeter  combined  sound 
track  negatives  suitable  for  color  release 
printing,  one  for  each  foreign  language 
version. 

(j)  Six  16-minimeter  combined  sound 
track  negatives  suitable  for  color  release 
printing,  one  for  each  language  version. 

2.  Postscripts  and  narration  scripts:  Six 
copies  of  each  of  the  postscripts  in  English 
and  the  final  narration  scripts  In  the  respec- 
tive foreign  languages. 
-  8.  AU  preprint  materials  are  to  be  prop- 
erly identified  and  titled  and  shipped  to  the 
U.S.  tobacco  cooperators  when  they  become 
avedlable.  All  preprint  materials  wiU  be- 
come the  property  of  the  VS.  Departnxent  of 
Agriculture. 

ABTICLB   n — PKODVCnON   PHAOn   AND  DATES 

(A)  In  the  performance  of  this  contract, 
the  contractor  shaU  periodically  submit 
scripts,  photography  and  recordings  on  or 
before  the  dates  listed  below  to  enable  the 
VS.  tobacco  cooperators  in  consultation 
with  representatlvea  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  review 
for  approval  the  foUowing  production 
phases: 

1.  The  effective  starting  date  shall  be  the 
date  that  this  contract  is  signed  by  the  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  U.fl.  tobacco 
cooperators  and  the  contractor. 

2.  Twenty  copies  of  the  first  shooting 
scripts  on  or  before  August  1,  1963;  and  20 
copies  of  the  final  shooting  script  on  or  be- 
fore August  14,  1063. 

3.  Twenty  copies  of  the  production  break- 
down and  shooting  schedule  prior  to  start 
of  photography. 

4.  Production  of  field  photography  to  com- 
mence on  or  about  August  19,  1063,  and  to 
be  completed  on  or  about  November  16,  106S. 

5.  Screening  the  assembly  of  aU  field 
photography,  shot  in  the  United  States  as 
weU  as  overseas,  and  of  all  titles  on  or  b»- 
fore  December  16.  1063,  at  the  contractor'a 
studloe,  Burbank,  Calif. 

fl.  Reading  to  the  screen  of  the  English 
narration  cued  to  the  rough  cut  of  the  en- 
tire English  version,  and  the  same  for  each 
of  the  other  five  foreign  language  endings 
with  titles  (with  English  translations)  on  or 
before  January  16,  1064.  at  the  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

7.  Interlock  screening  of  each  of  the  six 
language  versions  on  or  before  February  16, 
1964,  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.G. 

8.  Screening  of  the  answer  prints  of  each 
of  the  six  language  versions  on  or  before 
March  16.  1964.  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agrlcultvire,  Washington.  D.C. 

9.  Release  printing  wlU  commence  im- 
mediately after  answer  prints  are  improved. 

AKTKXZ  m.   aZLKASX  PKIMTS 

^A)  The  contractor  will  provide  the  niun- 
ber  of  35-  and  16-mlUlmeter  release  prints 
of  each  langtiage  version  to  meet  foreign 
distribution  requirements.  In  addition,  the 
contractor   shaU  furnish  one  relaaae  print 
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at  Mch  Uncuag*  renioii  to  tb*  Foreign 
Agrlcuitiiral  Service.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agrlcultore.  Tbe  print  ooate  p«7ftble  by  the 
TJJ3.  tobecco  eoopermtors  to  the  eontnictor 
will  be  at  tnrtMting  Uboratory  prices  In  tike 
motion  picture  Indastry  m  Hated  m  tbe  latest 
available  price  echednle  to  be  provided  by  tb« 
contractor. 

(B)  nie  order  for  releaae  (Mint*  will  follow 
deelslooa  to  be  made  by  tbe  VS.  tobacco 
oooperators  and  tbe  contractor  In  relation  to 
tbe  dlatrlbatlon  opportunities.  Tbe  oonb-ac- 
tor  sbaU  be  responsible  for  delivery  and  •bli>- 
ment  of  relsasB  prints. 

(C)  Wbere  foreign  government  restrictions 
lor  tbeatrical  release  requlr«  dubbing  or 
prlntlag  to  be  performed  In  tbe  country  of 
Intended  distribution,  sueb  airangemeuts 
wlU  be  made  by  tbe  contractor. 

Awmcut  IT — Disntu  u  tiun 

(A)  The  contractor  will  provide  for  and 
make  complete  distribution  arrangements 
through  Its  worldwide  organlxatlon  for  the 
films  to  be  shown  In  theaters  and  made  avail- 
able for  television  showings  through  its  dis- 
tribution affiliates  In  the  foUowlng  ooim tries: 

I.  England.  - 
a.  Scotland. 

S.  Ireland. 

4.  West  Germany. 

8.  Austria. 

0.  Tlie  IfetheriAnds. 

7.  Belgium. 

8.  France. 

9.  Luxembourg. 

10.  SwltMTland. 

II.  Norway. 
12.  Oeninaric 
18.  Finland. 
14.  Sweden. 
16.  Egypt. 

Oontractor  shall  have  tbe  right,  but  shall 
not  be  obligated,  to  distribute  tbe  films  In  aU 
other  parts  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  Oanada. 

(B)  The  distribution  plan  for  theaters 
will  be  designed  to  achieve  the  widest  pos- 
sible distribution  throughout  the  15  coun- 
tries listed  In  section  A  above,  for  the  longest 
possible  runs,  subject  to  any  lawful  restric- 
tions or  prohibitions  In  any  such  country, 
and  to  contractor's  ability  to  obtain  the  rele- 
vant releaae  prints.  The  contractor  will  pro- 
vide a  general  schedule  of  anticipated  theater 
distribution  for  each  country  listed  in  section 
A  of  this  article. 

(C)  The  television  distribution  will  follow 
the  completion  of  the  theater  release,  and 
oontractor  wlU  use  Its  beet  efforts  to  achieve 
dlstrlbuUoa  via  television  throughout  the 
18  ooontrtaa  listed  In  section  A  of  this  article 
(wbere  television  exiets) . 

(D)  Contractor  will  from  tlms  to  time,  at 
the  written  request  of  the  VS.  tobacco  oo- 
operaton  and/or  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  furnish  them  with  reports  In 
witting  showing,  to  the  extent  practical,  the 
oountilea  in  which  sakl  films  have  been  ex- 
hibited, tbe  dates  of  release  to  theaters 
and/or  for  television,  the  approximate  num- 
ber of  bookings  and  similar  Information.  It 
la  acknowledged,  however,  that  contractor 
does  not  keep  detailed  reoonli  ooncernlng  dis- 
tribution of  short  subject  motion  pictures 
outside  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Con- 
aeqoenUy,  contractor  shaU  not  be  liable  here- 
under If  Information  furnished  hereunder  la 
deemed  Incomplete  or  inadequate  by  the  U.S. 
tobacco  cooperators  or  by  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrleultxire. 

(E)  The  contractor  wUl  be  responsible  for 
all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  In  the  distri- 
bution of  the  films,  except  print  costs,  to  the 
extent  paid  by  the  U3.  tobacco  cooperators 
under  article  vn  C. 

In  no  event  shaU  tbe  VS.  tobacco  eo- 
€>perat<vs  be  liable  for  distribution  charges 
tncurred  by  tbe  eontractor  otbsr  than  the 
amoont  set  fcvtb  In  tbls  oontraot. 

<F)  Upon  completion  ol  theater  and  tele- 
vision distribution,  the  contractor  will  make 


available  to  the  TTjB.  tobacco  cooperators  all 
usable  release  prints. 

SRTICLX  V — PXaaONNXL,  MATOtlALS  AMD  SXtVICCS 

(A)  The  contractor  shall  furnish  all  per- 
sonnel, materials,  and  services  necessary  for 
the  preparation,  production,  sjid  completion 
of  this  aim  project  including  research,  travel 
and  all  other  expenses  ot  tbe  contractor's 
pereonneL 

(B)  The  oontractor  shall,  to  the  extent 
practical,  obtain  releases  from  all  persons. 
profesBlonal  or  otherwise,  who  will  be  recog- 
nizable In  the  film,  such  releases  being  of  a 
nature  that  wlU  entitle  the  contractor  to 
own  free  and  dear  of  any  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  talent  all  rights  of  any  kind  In  the 
work  or  contribution  of  the  Ulent,  subject 
to  applicable  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. Furthermore,  as  a  prerequisite  to 
completion  of  the  film  contract,  the  con- 
tractor shall  assign  all  such  releases  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  axul  as  to  all 
recognisable  persons  from  whom  releases  are 
not  obtained,  contractor  will  indemnify  the 
U.S.  tobacco  cooperators  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  against  liability. 

(C)  The  U.S.  tobacco  cooperators  veserve 
tbe  right  to  approve  any  material,  service 
and  production  personnel,  narrator,  or  others 
to  be  furnished  by  the  contractor.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  by  both  the  U.S.  tobacco 
oooperatord  aiid  the  contractor  not  to  engage 
any  person  In  the  production  of  these  films 
If  the  participation  of  such  person  might, 
for  political  or  moral  reasons,  embarrass  the 
VS.  Oovemment. 

acncu  Ti — O.8.  dkpastment  or  AGRicm.TnYx 

(A)  Although  this  contract  Is  between  the 
U.S.  tobacco  cooperators  and  the  contractor, 
both  parties  will  recognize  the  advisory  role 
to  be  performed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  representatives  throughout  the 
planning,  scrlptwrltlng,  production,  and  dls- 
trlb'Jtlon  of  thene  films,  and  its  representa- 
tives must  be  part  of  the  reviewing  and  ap- 
proving committee  In  production  steps  as 
set  forth  In  this  contract. 

(B)  All  preprint  materials  will  remain  In 
the  custody  of  the  U.S.  tobacco  cooperators 
during  the  period  of  project  usefulness,  not 
to  exceed  5  years,  but  at  the  same  time  will 
be  the  permanent  property  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  All  unused  film, 
including  negative  and  positive  out-takes 
and  cute  will  be  delivered  to  and  become  the 
permanent  property  of  the  U.8.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  upon 
completion  of  the  printing  of  the  35-mllll- 
meter  release  prints  and  prior  to  the  final 
pwyment  to  the  contractor. 

AMTtcLK  vn — coNsmamAnov  awo  patkknt 

(A)  For  all  work  under  this  contract,  ex- 
cept purchase  of  release  prints  as  covered  In 
<C)  below,  tbe  UJS.  tobacco  oooperators  wlU 
pay  United  Arab  Republic  (Egyptian) 
pounds  (to  be  spent  only  in  ^ypt)  and 
French  francs  In  the  total  amount  of: 

(Currency     and     approximate    VS.    dollar 

equivalent] 
(Egyptian)    pounds.    3.476    United 

Arab    Republic gg,  000 

French  francs  (new),  468,686 93,686 

Total— _ 101, 688 

(B)  Progress  payments  will  be  made  as 
follows: 

(a)  Upon  completion  of  story  treatment, 
3,475  United  Arab  Republic  (Egyptian) 
potmds  and  69,010  French  franca. 

(b)  Upon  completion  of  film  production. 
108,210  French  francs. 

(c)  Upon  review  of  all  field  photography, 
108.310  French  francs. 

(d)  Upon  final  approval  of  tbe  answer 
print.  108.310  French  francs. 

(e)  Upon  completion  of  all  work  under 
the  contract  Including  distribution  as  con- 


firmed by  the  fourth  quarterly  dlstrlbutii» 
report.  84,936  franca. 

(C)  Release  prints: 

In  addition  to  the  contract  payments  u 
specified  in  (A)  and  (B)  above,  the  V3 
tobacco  cooperators  will  pay  the  contractor 
for  release  prints  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$9,000  United  States.  The  nvmiber  of  relea»e 
prlnte  required  by  contractor  for  distribu- 
tion In  the  15  countries  specified  in  article 
IV  (A),  as  well  as  In  all  other  territories 
where  contractor  may  elect  to  distribute  said 
films,  will  be  determined  by  contractor  up 
to  a  cost  of  $9,000.  Price  will  be  based  upon 
existing  laboratory  prices  at  time  of  order- 
ing. If  the  U.S.  tobacco  cooperators  deter- 
mine that  additional  release  prints  are 
needed,  the  contractor  will  provide  them  and 
payment  will  be  made  In  French  francs 

(D)  Taxes: 

It  Is  understood  that  the  amounts  to  be 
paid,  as  specified  In  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  above, 
are  net  to  contractor  or  Its  nominee  and. 
therefore,  all  taxes  applicable  to  the  tranifer 
of  currency  to  the  contractor  or  its  ncnninee 
are  to  be  absorbed  by  the  UJS.  tobacco  co- 
operators. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto 
have  executed  this  agreement  as  of  the  9tt 
day  of  October  1963. 

Contractors: 

Wakner  Bros.  Pictuhes,  Iwc, 
R.  J.  OBRiNCxa, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
OcTOBxa  9.  1963. 
U.S.  tobacco  cooperators : 

Robert  L.  Minos. 
Authorized  Representative. 
ArcDST  27,  1963. 


Authorised  Representative. 
AuoxrsT  39,  1963. 

Approved  by  UJS.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

RATMONn   A.    lOANXS, 

Admindtrutor. 
AuctrsT  27,  1963. 

MXMOKANDUM  OF  ACRZCMENT  ON  THE  PlO- 
DUCTION  AMD  DlSTRIBtrnOM  OF  A  TOBAOCO 
MOTIOM  PiCTUU  IN   SeVERAI.  FOREIGN  IdU- 

CUAGE  Versions,  U.S.  Dspartmemt  or  Ao- 
RictJLTXTRE,  Foreign  AoRictn-xuRAL  Sbtics 
It  is  herein  agreed  that  the  Burley  and 
Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  Association,  Inc., 
Leaf  Tobacco  Exporters  Association,  Ine, 
Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  and  the  Virginia 
Dark-Fired  and  Sun-Cured  Tobacco  Bspoit 
Association,  Inc.  (hereinafter  caUed  tb« 
"UJS.  tobacco  cooperators")  shall  make  a  10- 
mlnute  motion  picture,  including  several 
foreign  language  versions,  to  be  used  to  pro- 
mote UJS.  tobacco  in  principal  tobacco  mar- 
kets In  the  world.  The  movie  and  all  lan- 
giiage  versions  shall  be  produced  and  dis- 
tributed under  the  market  development 
project  agreements.  No.  86602-30  in  France, 
and  No.  86512-27  in  the  United  Arab  B*- 
publie,  between  the  U.S.  tobacco  cooperators 
and  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  and  procedures 
oontalned  In  FASR,  title  11. 


rUKFOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  film  and  the  respective 
language  versions  Is  to  aid  In  the  promotion 
and  expansion  of  U.S.  tobacco  exports  In  the 
target  countries  listed  herein.  The  film  will 
depict  the  high  quality  and  desirability  of 
UJS.  tobacco,  showing  the  handling,  harvest- 
ing, and  marketing,  and  tbe  language  version 
for  each  respective  target  area  will  show  the 
utilization  and  production  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts containing  U.S.  leaf. 

PLANS 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  the  UJS.  tobacco  oo- 
operators will  contract  with  a  reputable  pro- 
duoar/dlstrtbutor  for  tbe  production  at  this 

film  and  Its  distribution  In  cinemas,  TV.  and 


commercial  libraries  of  the  target  countries 
as  an  entertainment  and  educational  feature. 

The  first  7  minutes  (approximately)  of  the 
fllm  wUl  be  the  same  for  each  language  ver- 
sion and  will  be  filmed  in  the  United  States. 
This  section  will  cover  some  ot  the  historical 
aspects  of  U.S.  tobacco  during  the  Colonial 
days,  and  move  Into  moderb  production, 
processing,  and  handling  of  tobacco  today. 
The  final  3-mlnute  portion  of  each  10- 
minute  language  version  will  bn  filmed  In  the 
respective  target  areas,  hlgtollghtlng  the 
utilization  of  UJS.  tobacco  in  accordance 
with  local  customs.  Eadh  completed 
language  version  will  have  as  much  educa- 
tional value  and  local  appeal  as  possible  but 
still  maintain  a  soft-sell  approach. 

Among  the  target  countries  er  areas  to  be 
considered  for  this  film  are  the  following: 
The  United  Kingdom,  Germany  or  A\istrla, 
France  or  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Norway  or  Sweden, 
Spain,  Japan,  Thailand,  and  Italy. 

The  contract  will  call  for  reaearch,  treat- 
ment, and  scripts;  photography  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas;  translations  and  narra- 
tion recordings  In  languages  of  respective 
target  areas;  editing,  music;  production  re- 
views and  approvals;  laboratory  processing 
and  printing  and  distribution  according  to 
detailed  specifications  developed  for  bid  pur- 
poses and  approval  by  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service. 

COSTS 

Tbe  estimated  total  cost  of  this  project  to 
be  paid  from  foreign  currencies  contributed 
by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Setvice  and  U.S. 
dollars  contributed  by  the  U.a  tobcicco  coop- 
erators is  the  equivalent  of  $13,000  as  listed 
below: 


PAS: 


Amount 


(a)  France,  project  No.  8eflQ2-S0 

(doUar  equivalent) -^- $100,000 

(b)  United  Arab  Republic,  proj- 

ect   No.    86612-27    ((loUar 

equivalent) , 16,000 

VS.  tobacco  cooperators:  U.S;  dol- 
lars  L 9,000 


Total. 


..     124, 000 


It  U  imderstood  that  th4  U.S.  tobacco 
oooperators  will  not  enter  into  contracts  and 
incur  other  obligations  for  expenditure  of 
funds  made  available  by  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  in  excess  of  the  amounts  in- 
dicated above  without  prior  approval  in  writ- 
ing by  the  administrator  of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service. 

Based  on  the  detailed  specifications  (men- 
tioned above  under  plans)  covering  all  phases 
of  production  and  distribution  for  this  proj- 
ect, the  U.S.  tobacco  cooperators  will  issue 
Invitations  for  submission  of  bids  from  repu- 
table movie  producers  to  perform  this  work. 
The  UJS.  tobacco  cooperators  Will  review  bids 
with  the  Foreign  Agrlcultvu^l  Service  and  ob- 
tain approval  for  the  contract  to  be  awarded 
to  the  selected  contractor,  including  approval 
«  the  contract  between  the  U.S.  tobacco 
co(^rators  and  movie  contractor. 

TILMl    TITLXS 

Copies  Of  this  picture  to  be  used  In  the 
United  States,  Including  any  acqvilred  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  shall  have 
sn  opening  title  limited  to  the  UUe  of  the 
fllm  and  shall  have  an  ending  as  follows: 
"Presented  In  the  public  interest  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  anJd  The  Bvirley 
uid  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Exi>ort  Association, 
^'l  Leaf  Tobacco  Exporteav  Association, 
Inc.;  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.;  Virginia  Dark- 
Kred  and  Sun -Fired  Tobacco  Xxport  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  Produced  by  (film  maker).  The 
•nd." 

FILK  RIGHTS  AMD  OWimSRIP 

The  UB.  tobacco  cooperators  shall  have 
t*>e  right  to  make,  distribute,  and  sell  prints 
»t  cost  or  otherwise  make  use  abroad  of  the 
fllm  produced  under  thU  memorandum  of 
•greement.    The  VS.  Department  of  Agri- 


culture shall  also  have  the  right  to  make, 
distribute,  and  sell  prints  at  cost  or  other- 
wise make  use  of  the  film  In  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  as  desired. 

The  original  cut  picture  negative  and  the 
composite  negative  sound  tracks  shall  be 
and  remain  the  property  of  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  but  shall  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  VS.  tobacco  cooperators  for  3 
years  following  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  picture  unless  otherwise 
agreed  in  writing,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  call  for 
delivery  of  such  materials  at  an  earlier  time. 
The  U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  re- 
ceive all  negative  out-takes  and  cuts  not  In 
the  finished  picture  and  the  separate  mag- 
netic music  and  narration  tracks  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  fllm. 

The  film  produced  under  this  memo- 
randum of  agreement  shall  not  be  copy- 
righted In  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

In  witness  thereof,  the  parties  hereto  have 
executed  this  agreement  as  of  the  34th  day 
of  May  1963. 

VS.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Approved:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
DAvm  L.  HoK>, 
Assistant  Administrator. 

Mat  23.  1963. 

Concurred  in:  0£Bce  of  Information. 
Harold  R.  Lewis, 

Acting  Director. 

April  23,  1963. 

U.S.  tobacco  cooperators: 

Robert  L.  Minom, 
Authorised  Representative. 

Mat  34,  1963. 

[From  the  New  Republic  Magazine]    . 
Be  Happt,  Lioht  Up 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  been 
treated  to  the  world  premiere  of  a  new  War- 
ner Brothers  film,  "World  of  Pleasure,"  soon 
to  be  seen  (perhaps)  In  theaters  In  16  na- 
tions. It  will  not  win  an  Oscar,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  be  happy  if  It 
Just  books  a  few  new  cigarette  smokers. 
While  the  Burgeon  General  was  reporting  a 
causal  connection  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  lung  cancer,  and  while  Congress  was 
enacting  a  mild  law  requiring  health  warn- 
ings on  cigarette  p>acks,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  spending  $106,000  to  make 
a  20-mlnute  fllm,  in  five  different  languages, 
touting  the  pleasures  of  smoking.  The  fllm's 
existence  was  discovered  by  Don  Oberdorfer, 
a  reporter  for  the  Knight  newspapers,  who 
wondered  what  the  Department  was  doing 
these  days  for  tobacco  growers.  He  found 
that  AgricxUture  spent  $210,000  last  year  to 
subsidize  cigarette  commercials  In  Japan, 
Thailand,  and  Austria,  and  that  it  was  about 
to  release  "World  of  Pleasure,"  a  fatuous 
travelog.  Everywhere  one  goes,  a  young  cou- 
ple U  lighting  up — at  Hollywood  and  Vine, 
In  the  shadow  of  the  Sphinx,  In  a  Parisian 
cafe.  In  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  Ephrem  Zlm- 
ballst,  Jr.,  the  English-language  film's  nar- 
rator, delivers  the  cigarette  message:  "Cap- 
ture the  flavor  of  the  land  and  one  of  its 
most  pleasurable  products." 

"Tobacco  Is  a  part  of  the  lives  of  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world — the  pure 
Joy  part."  "A  symbol  of  pleasure  within  the 
reach  of  everyone."  "An  Odyssey  of  global 
enjoyment." 

Nowhere  In  the  credits  is  the  hand  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  visible.  Nor  Is 
It  explained  that  the  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf 
Tobacco  Export  Association,  the  Leaf  Tobac- 
co Exporters  Association,  Tobacco  Associates, 
Inc.,  and  the  Virginia  Dark-F^ed  and  Sun- 
Cured  Tobacco  Export  Association  were  par- 
ties to  the  contract  with  Warner  Brothers. 
(Senator  TRRxnrroM  Morton,  of  Kentucky, 
who  approves  of  the  film,  speculated  at  last 
week's  hearing  that  it  would  spoil  the  film's 
"softseir  to  disclose  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  responsible  for  it.  If  you  labeled 
the  film,  he  said,  It  would  automatically  be 


called  pr<^>&ganda.  People  would  be  saying 
"the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  giving 
us  a  lot  of  bunk.") 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  It 
cannot  discriminate  against  one  commodity 
when  It  makes  similar  films  promoting  the 
sale  of  others — lard,  for  example.  Moreover, 
the  film  win  only  be  shown  In  ootmtries 
which  welcome  It.  (The  film  contract  calls 
for  distribution  In  England,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  all  of  which  ac- 
cording to  Senator  MACNtrsoN  have  govern- 
ment campaigns  against  smoking.  England, 
Macnxtson  said,  prohibits  cigarette  advertis- 
ing altogether.)  Anyway,  explains  the  De- 
partment, the  film  was  paid  for  out  of  coun- 
terpart funds  amassed  in  the  food-for-peace 
program  which  must  be  spent  abroad. 

David  L.  Hume,  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  USDA, 
defends  the  Department  for  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  "700,000  farm  families  en- 
gaged in  tobacco  production"  in  the  Umted 
States.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Magnuson,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  John 
Gardner  calls  attention  to  broader  interests: 
"The  overwhelming  weight  of  scientific  evi- 
dence indicates  a  strong  link  between  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  lung  cancer.  We  consider 
It  assentlal  to  nuike  that  fact  known  as  wldel) 
■•  possible.''  It  was  Secretary  Gardner's  un- 
derstanding that  "World  of  Pleasure"  had  not 
yet  been  released.    It  shouldn't  be. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Feb.  18.  1966] 

BlCOKE   Amxricam 

The  Department  of  Agriculttire  Is  In  tbe 
film  business.  Some  $106,000  from  Public 
Law  480  funds  are  to  be  paid  to  Warner 
Bros,  for  a  travelog  called  "World  of  Pleas- 
ure." The  object  of  the  film  Is  to  promote 
American  tobacco,  a  crop  that  accounts 
for  $400  million  In  exports  a  year.  To  this 
end  tobacco  trade  groups  provided  a  portion 
of  the  cost  and  supervision  for  the  film, 
which  subtly  stresses  the  pleasures  of  smok- 
ing. 

Whether  the  United  States  should  be  prop- 
agandizing smoking  Is  doubtful.  Tbe  film 
was  contracted  before  the  Surgeon  General's 
report  was  Issued,  but  In  light  of  the  public 
dialog  that  preceded  the  report,  the  de- 
cision to  endorse  a  film  endorsing  tobacco 
was  questionable.  Beyond  this,  however,  Is 
tbe  problem  of  hidden  Government  Involve- 
ment in  any  medium  used  to  convey  ideas — 
be  It  films,  television,  or  books.  A  number 
of  films  boosting  other  commodities  were 
made  prior  to  the  tobacco  film.  According 
to  the  Department  the  Government  connec- 
tion isn't  revealed  In  the  credits  because  this 
Information  would  tend  to  limit  distribution. 
And  well  It  might.  The  Government  proudly 
af&xes  a  tax  seal  on  clg^arette  packages.  Let 
it  also  affix  Its  seal  on  tbe  movies,  books  and 
magazines  It  finances. 

[From  the  New  York   (N.Y.)   Times) 
Smoke  in  Whose  Etxs? 

At  home,  the  U.S.  Government  by  law 
requires  a  warning  on  every  pack:  "Ciga- 
rette smoking  may  be  basardous  to  your 
health." 

Abroad,  the  U.S.  Government  subsidizes 
the  promotion  of  cigarettes  through  adver- 
tising and  a  color  fllm,  "World  of  Pleasure," 
which  contains  a  soft  sell  for  cigarette 
smoking. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1968 
contributed  $106,000  In  foreign  currencies  to 
funds  raised  by  tobacco  trade  groups  for  the 
production  of  the  28 -minute  film  showing 
young  couples  enjoying  cigarettes  together. 
This  fiscal  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  spend  $210,0(X)  to  advertise  in 
Austria,  Japan,  and  Thailand  cigarettes 
made  from  American  tobacco. 

While  it  is  true  that  Congress  In  Public 
Law   480   authorized  sucb   ezpendltxires   as 
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-part  of  tba  •Mart  to  eiiMiMt  (obacoo  Mid 
oissMttc  uport.  thare  !•  do  oooipulaiOD  on 
the  Department  to  enga«*  atirotMl  in  till* 
promotlocud  «aort  illrectly  »t  TMrlanoe  with 
pt^tnuobtxUd  poUey  at  home. 

TurttkKtaon.  tbm  Uv  reqiilrlng  tb*  b«Utti 
wurxUxtf  ipaclfloily  exempU  clgkrettM  aold 
•tMtMd.  And  Oon^^w  haa  aeToral  times  r»- 
fuaed  to  allinlnit*t  OoTemment  aapporta  for 
the  tobaaco  that,  In  the  form  of  clgarettaa, 
"may  ba  hacardoua  to  yoxir  bealth." 

Tba  preaant  two-faced  poUcy  badly  naada 
correction  botb  In  CongreM  and  In  tba 
i^apartmaot, 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE  IN  INVB8TIOATION 
AND  OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrflnla.  Mr. 
Prealdent,  In  his  argument  In  the  pro- 
eeedlnss  against  the  dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
In  1783,  the  noted  KngTiah  attorney, 
Thomas  Ersklne.  gave  this  description  of 
the  processes  of  government.  He  de- 
clared: 

Ibm  pweparlty  and  greataeas  of  amptres 
aver  depandad,  and  ever  moat  depend,  upon 
the  \iaa  tbatr  Inbabltanta  do  make  of  their 
reason  In  darlslng  wise  laws,  and  the  spirit 
and  virtue  with  which  they  wateb  oyer  tbelr 
juat  execution. 

In  these  few  words.  Ersklne  described 
what  have  been  and  are  today  two  funda- 
-^  mental  responsibilities  of  the  legislative 
r  branch — the  enactment  of  laws  as  re- 
quired by  the  Nation's  needs,  and  the 
ex«rciae  of  a  continuing  vigilance  over 
the  execution  of  these  laws,  the  so-called 
oversight  fimction. 

Today,  I  wish  to  explore  the  investiga- 
tive and  legislative  oversight  role  of  the 
congressional  committee. 

Since  World  War  n,  few  subjects  have 
been  the  focus  of  as  much  literary  com- 
ment as  that  of  the  investigating  role 
of  oongreealonal  committees.  Vi(rfent 
erlttcism,  based  upon  some  aspects  of 
past  investigations,  has  been  ix}\ired  upon 
them,  but  over  and  again  commentators 
have  strongly  supported  their  necessity 
and  lauded  the  part  they  play  In  the 
maintenance  of  our  system  of  free  gov- 
ernment. 

The  congressional  investigation  has 
often  l)een  called,  "Tlie  grand  Inquest  of 
the  nation,"  a  term  first  used  by  William 
Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1742, 
In  describing  the  duty  of  Parliament  "to 
Inquire  into  tilery  step  of  public  man- 
agement, either  abroad  or  home,  in  order 
to  cee  that  nothing  has  been  done 
amiss" — "Grand  Inquest,"  by  Telford 
Taylor,  1955.  page  1. 

The  three  major  functions  of  Congress 
in  today's  world  of  complex  relationships, 
and  technological  development,  may  be 
listed  as:  First.  The  enactment  of  leg- 
Mattnn;  second,  supervision  and  over- 
light  over  the  vast  plethora  of  executive 
agencies,  authorities  and  bureaus,  and 
third,  the  Informing  and  enlightening  of 
public  opinion  as  to  the  policies  and 
opwation  of  the  Federal  Government. 

To  Its  credit.  Congress,  perhaps  alone 
among  the  major  legislative  bodies  of 
the  world,  has  offered,  through  its  per- 
formance of  these  three  functions,  re- 
sistance to  the  growing  menace  to  our 
republican  fonn  of  government  by  tech- 
nocrats behind  tbe  facade  of  a  formal 
eoosUtutlon. 


In  modem  times  with  the  executive 
branch  constitution  the  primary  fount 
of  legislative  proposals,  some  commen- 
tators such  as  Dr.  George  Galloway, 
senior  specialist  in  American  govenunent 
In  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  place  empliasis 
on  the  second  function,  stating: 

Today,  leglalatlve  oversight  has  become  a, 
if  not  the,  principal  actlTlty  of  the  standing 
committees  of  both  Houses  ("History  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,"  Qeorge  B.  Gallo- 
way, ISemas  CrawlU  Co.,  1961,  p.  18fi). 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  in  aooord  many 
years  ago,  and  also  favored  the  third 
function,  that  of  informing,  when  he 
said: 

Qulta  as  Important  as  leglalatlon  Is  vigilant 
oventght  of  administration,  and  even  more 
Important  than  laglalaUon  la  the  Instruction 
and  guidance  In  political  affairs  which  the 
people  might  reselve  from  a  body  which  kept 
all  national  ooncama  suffused  in  a  broad  day- 
light of  discussion.  •  •  •  Tne  informing 
function  of  Congreaa — 

He  declared — 

should  ba  preferred  even  to  ita  laglalative 
function. 

The  Instrument  which  Congress  uses  to 
secure  the  information  to  enable  it  to 
legislate  and  to  inform  and  to  perform 
the  oversight  function,  is  the  committee, 
both  standing  and  select.  A  standing 
committee,  as  we  all  know,  is  one,  the 
existence  of  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
rules  of  both  Houses  and  exercises  its 
functions  continuously  throughout  each 
Congress.  A  select  or  special  committee 
Is  one  created  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  for  a 
specific  purpose  and  usually  has  a  life 
limited  to  one  Congress  or  less. 

The  work  of  congressional  committees 
in  maintaining  an  imrelenting  watch 
over  the  activities  of  the  bureaucracy  Is 
a  result,  in  good  part,  of  our  system  of 
separation  of  powers  wherein  the  Execu- 
tive works  with,  rather  than  controls,  the 
Legislature,  and  wherein  no  agency,  by 
and  large,  can  operate  irresponsibly  for 
long  in  significant  matters.  Sootier  or 
later  It  must  expect  to  Justify  its  action 
before  its  constitutional  equal.  And,  de- 
spite alarm  in  some  quarters  at  the  his- 
tory of  aggrandizement  of  the  Presidency. 
Congress,  of  late,  is  more  than  holding  its 
own.  Whether  this  is  merely  a  cyclical 
■wing  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  poni- 
bOltles  are  that  the  role  of  Congress  will 
continue  to  be  that  of  a  strong  and  In- 
fluential Institution  of  government.  The 
history  of  freedom  in  the  Nation  will,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  depend  upon  its  per- 
sistent adherence  to  this  role. 

Its  committees  are  its  major  function- 
aries in  this  respect.  They  conduct  in- 
vestigations, analjrze  facts,  and  report 
conclusions  and  recommendations  to 
their  parent  body. 

In  exercising  authority  to  Investigate 
committees  carry  out  a  legislative  power 
that  is  older  than  the  Constitution  itself. 
As  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
McOnin  V.  Daugherty,  In  1927 — 273  UjS. 
135: 


It  was  a  practice  found  in  the  colonial 
assemblies  and  In  Parliament.  And 
article  I,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution 
In  granting  all  legislative  powers  to  Con- 
gress, also  contsdns  implicit  authorization 
for  legislative  investigations.  To  quote 
again  from  McOrain  against  Daugherty: 

A  leglalatiTe  body  cannot  legislate  wiaetr 
or  effectively  in  the  abaence  of  infonnatton 
respecting  the  conditions  which  the  legisla- 
tion itself  Is  intended  to  affect  or  change; 
and  where  the  leglsiaUve  body  does  not  itseli 
possess  the  reqtiislte  information — which  not 
Infrequently  is  three — recourse  must  be  bad 
to  othsfB  who  do  pntsasi  it. 
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The  power  of  inquiry — ^wtth  prooeaa  to 
enforce  It — Is  an  essential  and  appropriate 
auzlUary  to  the  iegUlattve  function.  It  was 
so  regarded  and  employed  in  American  legts- 
Utures  before  the  Ooostlttttloa  was  framed 
aadratlfled. 


There  have  been  considerably  more 
than  800  major  investlgatioDs  conducted 
In  our  national  history  by  congreaslooal 
committees,  the  major  portion  of  them 
during  this  century,  reflecting  the  In- 
creasing oversight  role  assumed  by  Con- 
gress. Only  three  Congresses  have  been 
barren  of  legislative  Inquests,  while  no 
administration  has  been  immune.  Dr. 
George  Galloway  reports — supra,  pages 
185-186 — that  as  many  inquiries  have 
been  conducted  by  each  Congress  stnee 
1950  as  were  carried  on  in  the  whole  l»th 
century. 

This  development  has  been  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  directive  in  section 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  that  "each  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  exercise  continuous  watch- 
fulness of  the  execution  of  any  laws" 
by  the  administrative  agencies  withta 
their  Jurisdiction.  It  has  also  been 
facilitated  by  the  Increase  In  standing 
committee  staffs  which  have  doubled  In 
the  Senate  and  tripled  in  the  House  dur- 
ing the  past  decade — Galloway,  supra, 
page  186. 

Since  1792,  when  the  first  celebrated 
congressional  investigation  was  initiated 
by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representative  appointed  to  kx>k  into 
the  defeat  of  Gen.  Arthur  St  Clair  by  a 
league  of  Indians  near  the  present  site  of 
Port  Recovery,  Ohio,  many  investigations 
have  been  outstanding  in  bringing  to 
light  and  correcting  egregious  miscon- 
duct within  the  administration,  and  In 
achieving  far-reaching  legislative  accom- 
plishments. 

Examples  of  the  former  are  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  oil  reserve  scandal  of  the  Hard- 
ing era  and  the  Income  tax  administra- 
tion scandal  of  the  Truman  regime.  In 
the  latter  area,  studies  of  immigratioa, 
lobbying,  munitions  manufacturing, 
stock  exchange  operations,  conservation, 
monopoly  in  Industry,  the  organization 
of  Congress,  and  the  organization  of  the 
executive  branch,  are  examples — see  Ogg 
and  Ray's  Essentials  of  American  Gov- 
ernment, eighth  edition.  1961,  page  199. 

Among  the  outstanding  achievements 
which  must  be  credited  to  congressional 
inquiries  are  the  discovery  of  General 
Wilkinson's  part  in  the  Burr  conspiracy 
in  1810;  the  disclosure  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son's conduct  in  the  Seminole  War  of 
1819-20,  and  of  the  light  regard  in  which 
he  seemed  to  hold  certain  restrictions 
of  the  Constitution;  the  unearthing  of 
the  Credit  Mobilizer  scandal  of  1872, 
which  Jeopardized  the  political  careers 
of  James  G.  Blaine  and  Schuyler  Colfax ; 
the  disciosuie  of  frauds  In  the  star  route 
mall  aemoe  In  in4;  and  the  resignation 


of  Secretary  Balllnger  after  Ws  sensa- 
tional controversy  with  Gilford  Plnchot 
to  1911,  which  contributed  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Taft  administration  and 
the  split  In  the  Republican  Partly  in  1912. 
-Hie  Investigative  Function  of  Con- 
IjtBS,"  George  B.  Galloway,  American 
Political  Scleiwe  Review,  volume  21:  47- 
70,  February  1927. 

Among  more  recent  investigations  have 
been  those  of  the  celebrated  "Truman 
committee"  during  World  War  n,  the 
efforts  of  which,  by  uncovering  waste  and 
contract  manipulation,  resulting  in  the 
savings  of  billions  of  dollars,  of  war 
financing,  and  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislative  Oversight  in  1957-58, 
which,  In  Investigating  the  execution  of 
the  laws  by  the  administrative  agencies 
tunied  up  evidence  which  led  to  the 
resignation  of  President  Eisenhower's 
White  House  chief,  former  Gov.  Sherman 
Adams  of  vicuna  coat  fame. 

It  is  also  true  that  Congress  has  not 
ihrays  lived  up  to  the  highest  standards 
In  conducting  investigations.  Political 
motivations  have  sometimes  exerted  an 
influence  on  Investigations  particularly 
where  the  President  and  the  Congress 
might  be  of  different  political  persua- 
dons.  The  balance  sheet,  however,  over 
the  long  nm,  reveals  far  greater  benefits 
from  Investigations  than  abuses. 

The  power  to  investigate,  ^hile  Inher- 
ently a  function  of  the  legislative  body 
Itself,  cannot  be  exercised  by  so  imwieldy 
an  Institution.  It  is  thus  delegated  to 
those  legislative  instrumentalities  which 
can  most  appropriately  utilize  It,  the 
committees. 

For  Senate  standing  committees  there 
is  continuing  statutory  authority  to  con- 
duct hearings  and  investigations  into 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  each 
respective  committee  and  to  Issue  sub- 
penas  in  connection  there^th.  This 
was  conferred  by  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 — 
1  United  States  Code  190b.  The  Juris- 
diction of  each  of  the  16  Senate  stand - 
tag  committees  ts  set  forth  in  Senate 
rale  XXV. 

House  committees  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  such  a  statute.  Their  author- 
ity to  conduct  Investigations  Is  con- 
ferred through  the  House  rules  and  by 
action  of  the  House  itself.  The  House. 
In  theory,  has  authority  limited  to  each 
J-fear  Congress.  Consequently,  It  re- 
adopts  its  entire  set  of  rules  at  the  be- 
Kinnlng  of  each  Congress.  House  rule 
XI  sets  forth  the  Jurisdiction  of  each  of 
the  20  standing  committees,  and  author- 
Itts  only  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, the  Government  Operations 
Conunlttee,  and  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  hold  hearings, 
conduct  investigations,  and  Issue  sub- 
Peoas. 

The  other  17  commltteest^-excludlng 
the  Rules  Committee  which  does  llttie  If 
|>o  Investigating — receive  authority  to 
investigate  by  separate  resolutions  passed 
^the  House  eairly  in  each  Congress. 
«nce  these  constitute  in  reality  amend- 
J^ts  of  the  rules,  the  resolutions  after 
DOhK  Introduced  are  referred  to  the 
n«we  Rules  Committee  and  reported 
"wa  that  committee  to  the  faXL  body. 


If  select  committees  are  to  be  created 
In  either  House  to  conduct  special  In- 
vestigations this  is  achieved  through  an 
authorizing  resolution  adopted  by  the 
respective  chamber. 

In  a  few  Instances  Joint  committees 
have  l)een  created  by  the  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate or  watch  over  specific  matters. 
Current  examples  are  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Policy. 

A  decision  by  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate can  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  but  the  chairman  usually  plays 
a  very  Infiuential  role  In  such  a  deter- 
mination. Such  decisions  are  signifi- 
cant t>ecause  committees  are  the  esms  of 
Congress  in  assuring  executive  responsi- 
bility to  ol>ey  the  intent  of  the  law  smd 
they  have  a  profound  influence  on  the 
exercise  of  administrative  power.  The 
existence  of  their  specialization  makes 
them  formidable  rivals  to  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  In  the  evolution  of 
policy  In  the  areas  of  their  Jurisdiction. 
A  committee  Investigation,  once  hav- 
ing been  decided  upon,  is,  in  essence,  a 
process  and  not  a  single,  definable  In- 
strument. It  can  perform  many  func- 
tions and  Is  highly  adaptable  In  the  de- 
tail of  its  rituals. 

It  is  employed  to  supplement  the  power 
of  the  purse  and  the  lawmaking  power 
and  to  supplant  in  large  measure  the 
even  more  imwieldy  power  of  Impeach- 
ment. 

Investigation  Is  synonsmious.  In  many 
respects,  with  supervision.  Govern- 
mental efficiency,  the  protection  of  pri- 
vate rights,  and  the  execution  of  legisla- 
tive policy  as  the  will  of  the  Nation,  de- 
mand of  Congress  that  it  devise  methods 
of  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
law  and  the  conduct  of  executive  officers. 
It  often  enables  responsibility,  other- 
wise confused  under  our  multiple  agency 
system,  to  be  fixed  for  every  questionable 
administrative  act  and  Informs  Congress 
when  the  Executive  is  opposed  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  when  legis- 
lative action  is  perforce  required. 

Most  investigations  commence  with 
the  securing  of  background  information 
by  committee  staffs  through  their  own 
research  or  with  the  aid  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  A  checklist  Is  made  of  In- 
terested persons  and  a  tentative  roster 
of  witnesses,  preferably  balanced.  Is 
drawn  up.  Depending  upon  the  hearing 
it  may  be  composed  entirely  of  voluntary 
witnesses  or  it  may  contain  names  of 
those  who,  the  committee  believes,  will 
require  summoning  through  use  of  the 
subpena. 

After  the  Initial  spadework  is  done,  a 
date  is  set  for  the  commencement  of  the 
investigation. 

Following  the  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee meets  in  executive  session  to  draw 
up  an  appropriate  bill,  if  necessary,  and 
write  its  report  containing  its  recom- 
mendations. 

Investigations  may  be  directed  at  one 
or  more  objects.  TTiey  may  be  of  per- 
sons, parilcularly  by  Senate  committees 
ooncoiied  with  confirmation  of  Presi- 
dential nominations. 


They  may  be  of  the  administration  of 
laws.  These  are  sometimes  undertaken 
Independently,  or  they  may  be  made  In 
connection  with  appropriation  measures 
or  with  blUs  amendhig,  repealing,  or 
modifying  existing  policies  or  practices. 
They  may  be  of  "problems,"  such  as  In 
recent  years,  the  Communist  conspiracy, 
disarmament,  and  racketeering  in  labor 
unions.  Sometimes  these  too,  occur  In 
connection  with  consideration  of  a  bill. 

An  investigation,  then,  may  have  sev- 
eral roles.  It  is  a  primary  factor  In 
executive-legislative  relations,  a  sub- 
stantial educator  of  the  public,  a  means 
of  supervision  over  the  carrying  out  of 
legislative  policies,  and  of  the  unearth- 
ing of  executive  branch  misfeasance  or 
maladministration.  It  is  a  source  for  the 
acquisition  of  information  essential  to 
the  process  of  legislating. 

Investigations  may  curb  the  adminis- 
tration or  they  may  aid  it.  Early  In  1932. 
for  instance,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  asked  to 
Investigate  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.  This  agency,  created  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929. 
had  lost  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  $500 
million  revolving  fund  appropriated  for 
the  stabilization  of  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  report,  issued  In 
1935,  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  com- 
plimentary. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  investigation 
Into  a  problem  may  be  in  response  to  an 
administration  need  for  assistance.  An 
investigation  by  a  Joint  committee.  In 
1937,  Into  forms  of  Incwne  tax  avoidance 
sustained  the  need  for  reform  prc^wsals 
that  had  l)een  suggested  to  the  President 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Legis- 
lation designed  to  plug  the  lo<H>bole£  was 
soon  enacted. 

These  then  are  the  major  forms  and 
functions  of  the  congressional  committee 
Investigating  process.  They  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  those  situations  In  which 
no  law  has  been  violated,  but  in  which 
there  has  been  an  t«>parent  betrayal  of 
public  trust  including  failure  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  Congress,  or,  distortion  of 
that  Intent. 

Their  success  depends  upon  numerous 
factors.  A  chcdrman  can  make  or  break 
an  Investigation  through  the  use  of  staff 
intelligently,  the  allocation  of  question- 
ing time  to  committee  members,  and  the 
"tone"  he  Imparts  to  the  occasion.  Ade- 
quate staff  and  adequate  preparation  are 
essential.  The  degree  of  witness  cooper- 
ation can  have  a  marked  Influence.  Prior 
planning  on  areas  for  the  direction  of 
questions  Is  helpful  in  achieving  desired 
Information. 

The  process  relates  to  these  factors 
and  more,  and  often.  If  they  are  fully 
considered,  the  results  can  be  enlighten- 
ing and  beneficial  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Before  turning  to  the  constitutional 
and  legal  aspects  of  committee  investi- 
gations, let  me  add  a  brief  additional 
word  about  oversight.  Oversight,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  a  function  tradition- 
ally practiced  by  committees  and  for- 
malized In  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946. 
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It  Is  •  aenitlny  over  the  administration 
and  execution  ot  the  laws.  All  commit- 
tees exercise  one  or  more  forms  ot  over- 
sight. The  Appropriations  Committees 
and  the  Oovemment  Operations  Com- 
mittees are  consistently  Involved  In  ex- 
amining the  allocation  and  expenditure 
of  funds.  Other  committees  have  more 
limited  areas  of  oversight  depending 
upon  their  Jurisdiction. 

Oversight  deals  with  the  control  and 
supervision  of  administration  and  of 
standards  to  be  applied.  It  can  be  and 
Is  a  source  of  some  conflict  between  the 
legislature  and  the  executive  since  there 
Is  no  simple  line  beyond  which  Congress 
cannot  tread  in  attempting  to  supervise 
the  administration  of  the  laws. 

Control  Is  essential;  not  only  to  re- 
duce the  tendencies  of  bureaucracy  to 
become  a  force  unto  Itself,  but  also  to 
Insure  Integrity  and  efficiency  In  the 
public  service.  Involved,  moreover,  are 
questions  of  iwllcy  determination,  loy- 
alty of  personnel,  and  ix>lltical  power 
which  can  result  from  the  administra- 
tion of  laws. 

Oversight  utilizes  many  techniques  In 
addition  to  Investigations.  These  In- 
volve detailed  leglslatl(»i ;  the  use  of 
congressional  vetoes  over  executive 
branch  reorganization  proposals  sub- 
mitted under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended:  the  confirmation  of 
executive  appointees;  congressional  veto 
power  established  under  acts  such  as 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956  which 
requires  that  allocations  to  the  several 
States  be  reported  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  be  approved 
by  concurrent  resolution  before  going 
Into  effect,  or  the  committee  veto  such 
as  was  incorporated  into  the  Public 
Bxilldlngs  Contract  Purchase  Act  of  1954, 
under  which  no  funds  could  be  appro- 
priated for  annual  payments  in  excess 
of  $20,000  In  any  lease-purchase  con- 
tract unless  the  contract  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  each  House;  use  of  concurrent  or 
other  resolutions  to  terminate  specific 
programs  or  activities;  the  requirement 
of  numerous  reports  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congess  or  to  specific  committees; 
use  of  resolutions  of  Inquiry  directed  to 
the  departments  requesting  factual  in- 
formation, among  others. 

These  techniques  and  more  are  useful 
in  the  exercise  of  the  oversight  function. 

How  effective  is  it  all?  This  Is  hard 
to  Judge.  Woodrow  Wilson  wrote  in 
1885  in  a  famous  passage : 

Xren  th«  •pedal.  Irksome,  ungracious  In- 
vwUgattona  which  (Oongren)  from  time 
to  time  iostttute*  In  Its  qx^modlc  endeav- 
ors to  dispel  or  confirm  suspicions  of  mal- 
fsasance  or  of  wanton  oomiptlon  do  not 
afford  It  more  than  a  gllmpae  of  the  inside 
of  a  anall  provlnc«  of  Federal  admlnlstra- 
tton.  Hostile  or  designing  offlclals  can  al- 
ways hold  It  at  arm's  length  by  dexterous 
evasloos  azul  concealments.  It  can  vio- 
lently disturb,  but  It  cannot  often  fathom 
the  waters  of  the  sea  In  which  the  bigger 
flah  of  the  dvll  service  swim  and  feed.  lu 
dragnst  stln  without  cleaning  the  bottom. 

This  Is  perhaps  a  somewhat  bleak  pic- 
ture, but  Congress  is  in  many  cases  at 
the  merey  of  a  department,  especially  the 
Department  of  Defense,  because  of  the 
sheer  magnitude  aiMl  technical  nature  of 


its  operations.  The  necessary  secrecy 
surrounding  many  military  matters  con- 
stitutes another  hasard  In  this  particular 
connection.  So  does  the  exercise  of  the 
so-called  executive  privilege  whereby  the 
President,  for  security  or  other  reasons, 
refuses  to  release  Information  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

On  balance,  however.  Congress  Is  suc- 
cessful In  its  efforts  to  keep  the  adminis- 
tration even  more  sensitive  to  public 
opinion  than  It  otherwise  would  have 
been.  There  does  exist  an  impressive 
record  of  concrete  reforms  and  results. 
In  the  complexities  of  the  executive- 
legislative  struggle  and  cooperation.  Con- 
gress has.  and  should  have,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  commentators,  a  significant  role 
in  the  control  and  oversight  of  the  ad- 
ministration despite  differences  on  the 
proper  extent  of  such  control  and  the 
skill  and  obJecUvlty  with  which  it  is  ex- 
ercised by  Congress. 

It  Is  an  essential  and  inevitable  re- 
sponse of  Congress  to  the  dangers  of  a 
technical  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the 
bureaucracy.  As  we  have  noted,  over- 
sight Investigations  have  increased 
markedly  in  the  past  two  decades  and  the 
conclusion  must  be  drawn  thereby  that 
the  most  all-pervading  and  (mwerful  of 
our  constitutional  principles,  those  of  the 
separation  of  powers  and  of  checks  and 
balances  continue  to  have  meaning  and 
applicability  in  our  system  of  free  gov- 
ernment. 

But,  bitter  controversy  has  sometimes 
raged  around  the  operation  of  the  in- 
vestigating process.  It  has  stemmed,  in 
general,  from  differences  over  whether 
an  investigation  has  stepped  over  the 
line  of  obtaining  information  for  legisla- 
tive purposes  into  the  area  of  harassment 
or  exposure  of  the  private  affairs  or 
opinions  of  Individuals,  and  frmn  the 
fact  that  a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
power  of  inquiry  is  authority  to  enforce 
It  through  resort  to  coercion  for  con- 
tempt. 

Despite  the  fact  that  courts  have  laid 
down  some  standards  to  govern  the  con- 
duct of  congressional  investigations, 
there  are  still  numerous  areas  where  the 
law  is  yet  unsettled,  and  these,  of  course, 
constitute  an  Invitation  to  controversy. 
For  it  is  with  the  conduct  of  investiga- 
tions that  lawyers  are  most  concerned 
and  involved.  They  may  appear  as  coun- 
sel for  a  witness  before  a  committee,  they 
may  defend  against  a  contempt  citation 
in  court.  At  Issue  are  deep  constitutional 
principles  which  run  the  gamut  from  the 
necessary  use  of  government  authority 
for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare 
and  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  to 
the  preservation  of  Individual  rights. 

Commencing  with  the  decision  in  Kil- 
boum  V.  Thompaon  In  1881,  103  n.8. 
168,  the  Supreme  Court  has  differentiated 
between  investigations  which  are  "In  aid 
of  the  legislative  function"  and  those 
that  Involve  the  private  affairs  of  citizens. 
The  former  is  a  legitimate  use  of  the 
Investigating  power,  the  latter  Is  ques- 
tionable. The  Court  summarized  the 
principles  relevant  to  the  Investigating 
power  stating : 

That  neither  House  of  Congress  rnsiimrn  a 
general  power  of  making  Inquiry  Into  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  dtlaens;  that  the  power  ac- 
tually possessed  la  limited  to  Inquiries  relat- 
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Ing  to  matters  of  which  the  partlciilar  Bonn 
has  Jiu-lsdlctlon  and  In  respect  of  which  it 
rightfully  may  take  other  action;  that  If  th» 
Inquiry  relates  to  a  matter  wherein  relief  « 
redress  could  be  had  only  by  a  Judicial  nro- 
ceedlng  it  Is  not  within  the  range  of  thii 
power,  but  must  be  left  to  the  courts,  con- 
formably to  the  constitutional  separation  q( 
powMs;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  eesenUal  character  of  the  inqulrt 
recourse  may  t>e  bad  to  the  resolution  or 
order  under  which  It  Is  made. 

Admittedly,  how  much  of  a  limitation 
the  "legislative  purpose"  doctrine  ac- 
tually furnishes  Is  unclear.  The  resolu- 
tion empowering  the  investigation  does 
not  have  to  state  expllctly  that  It  is  in- 
tended in  aid  of  legislation  as  long  u  It 
"plainly  Is  one  on  which  legislation  could 
be  had  and  would  be  materially  aided  by 
the  information  which  the  investigation 
was  calculated  to  eUciV'—KUbouni  ? 
Thompson,  supra,  page  177. 

It  is  not  necessary,  even,  that  the  au- 
thorizing resolution  avow  an  Intent  to 
legislate,  because:  "it  was  certainly  not 
necessary  that  the  resolutions  should  de- 
clare in  advance  what  the  Senate  medi- 
tated doing  when  the  investigation  wu 
concluded."  In  re  Chapman,  IM  Ufl 
661,  679—1897. 

Neither  does  the  limitation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Investigation  to  that  on  which 
Congress  may  legislate  seem  to  furnish  a 
clear  gtiide.  As  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  re- 
cently wrote  for  the  Court  in  1958: 

The  scope  of  the  power  of  inquiry.  In  ihort 
Is  as  penetrating  and  far  reaching  u  the 
potential  power  to  enact  and  appropriate  un- 
der the  Constitution  (Barenblatt  v.  VS..  SM 
U.8.  109,  111). 

And  again,  in  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  341 
\JB.  367— 1951— the  late  Justice  Frank- 
furter, in  speaking  for  the  Court,  de- 
clared: 

Investigations,  whether  by  standing  or 
special  committees,  are  an  established  part 
of  representative  Oovernment  *  *  *  to  find 
that  a  committee's  Investigation  has  eiossd- 
ed  the  bounds  of  legislative  power  It  must 
be  obvious  that  there  was  an  usurpation  of 
functions  exclusively  vested  In  the  Judiciary 
or  the  executive. 

Today,  despite  admonitory  languace 
in  Watkins  v.  U.S.,  354  D.S.  178—1957- 
that  there  is  no  general  authority  to  ex- 
pose the  private  affairs  of  individuals 
without  Justification  in  terms  of  the 
fimctlons  of  Congress,  the  exception  of  a 
nonlegtslative  purpose  has  lost  much  of 
its  meaning. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  In 
the  field  of  Communist  activity,  for  In- 
stance, has  received  such  broad  sanction 
from  the  courts — see  Barenblatt  against 
the  United  States,  supra — and  the  preci- 
sion with  which  authorizing  resolutions 
are  being  drafted,  have  effected  a  severe 
reduction  in  controversies  over  whether 
a  conomittee  has  projected  its  inquiry 
into  an  area  not  sanctioned  by  the  par- 
ent body.  This  particular  objection  no 
longer  seems  to  have  the  pertinency  that 
it  once  possessed. 

Attention  consequently  Is  di«ctedto 
those  other  areas  where  witnesses  seek 
to  raise  defenses.  In  Judicial  proceeding!, 
against  investigations.  Two  major  ar«i« 
of  defense  have  been  attanpted  to  be 
created  against  the  investigating  power. 
These  involve  assertions  that  the  ques- 


tiui  was  not  pertinent  to  the  inquiry;  or, 
that  notwithstanding  the  legitimacy  of 
tlie  cotuolttee's  inquiry,  the  tavaslon  of 
the  witness'  privacy,  which  the  Interro- 
ption  entails,  outweighs  in  Importance 
tbe  conomlttee's  need  for  the  informa- 
tion sought  to  be  obtained  thereby  and, 
accordingly,  is  within  the  protection  af- 
forded by  amendment  I. 

Both  defenses  involve  the  power  of 
Congress  to  treat  the  failure  or  refusal 
oJ  an  individual  to  comply  with  the  proc- 
esses of  either  House  as  contempt.  The 
ease  of  Anderson  v.  Dunn,  19  tJJ3.  204 — 
1821 — early  settled  the  questioo  by  hold- 
ing that  either  House  may  attach  and 
punish  a  person,  other  than  a  Member, 
for  contempt  of  its 'authority.  Contempt 
has  usually  been  described  as  consisting 
of  ignoring  its  processes  or  refusing  to 
answer  questions — see  McOraln  against 
Daugherty,  supra. 

The  power  to  punish  for  contempt  Is 
not  unlimited,  however.  The  power  of 
tt  least  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Imprison  for  contempt  must  terminate 
with  adjournment — Anderson  against 
Dunn,  supra.  Consequently,  Congress 
enacted  a  statute,  presently  codified  as 
I  UjS.C.  192,  which  provides  that  when 
a  person  summoned  as  a  witness  before 
a  committee,  willfully  defaults  or  refuses 
to  answer  pertinent  questiora,  he  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  and  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  1  month  or  more  than  1  year. 

Citations  for  contempt,  voted  by  either 
House,  are  referred  to  the  U.S.  District 
Attorney  for  the  commencement  of  ap- 
propriate proceedings  in  court  to  effect 
the  statutory  coercion  and  p'unlshment. 
Although  both  Houses  still  possess  au- 
thority to  try  individuals  for  contempt 
btfore  their  own  bar,  this  practice  has 
long  been  out  of  date,  and  resort  is  made 
to  the  statutory  procedure  under  which 
a  person  ascertained  to  be  in  contempt 
can  be  punished  for  a  term  extending  be- 
Tond  the  adjouriunent  of  a  specific  Con- 
ireas. 

Privileges  of  witnesses  in  the  Senate 
net  in  good  part  upon  the  respective 
rules  of  each  committee  relative  to  hear- 
IngB.  Such  matters  as  right  to  counsel, 
confrontation  of  witnesses,  or  cross-ex- 
untnatlon,  for  instance  rest  upon  such 
rules. 

In  the  House,  the  same  procedure 
exists  except  for  a  limited  number  of 
privileges  adopted  by  that  body  as  a  per- 
nanent  part  of  its  Rule  XI  in  1955. 
These  require  the  presence  of  at  least 
two  committee  members  for  the  purpose 
c(  taking  testimony,  t^e  making  of  an 
opening  statement  by  the  committee 
chairman  relative  to  the  subject  of  the 
tovestlgatlon,  the  furnishing  of  a  copy 
of  the  committee  rules  to  the  witness,  the 
privilege  of  allowing  the  witness  to  be 
Moompanled  by  counsel  for  the  purpose 
irf  advice  concerning  constitutional 
rights,  and  the  handling  ot  testimony 
jbat  might  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or 
incriminate  any  person.  Rule  XI  also 
provides  that  no  testimony  taken  In  ex- 
•rothre  session  may  be  released  without 
we  consent  of  the  conunlttee. 

These  protections,  many  ot  which  are 
•ccorded  by  Senate  committoes  as  well. 


have  gone  far  to  reduce  alleged  abuses 
in  committee  hearings. 

Problems  still  exist,  however.  Por  In- 
stance, the  extent  of  objection  by  a  wit- 
ness to  the  presence  of  banks  of  television 
lights  and  cameras  or  of  groups  of  re- 
porters or  q;)ectator8,  has  not  yet  been 
settled. 

Whether  a  hearing  is  to  be  public  or 
in  executive  session  still  rests  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  each  committee. 

The  legal  effect  of  an  objection  of  the 
absence  of  a  quomm  is  still  open. 

The  major  cases  in  recent  years  have 
dealt  with  matters  of  pertlrxency  both  in 
the  refusal  to  answer  questions — ^Watkins 
against  the  United  States,  supra — smd  in 
the  sufficiency  of  indictments  imder  the 
contempt  statutes,  and  with  efforts  to 
raise  free  speech  as  a  defense. 

As  respects  pertinency,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Watkiixs  decision  In  1954, 
emphasized  that  Inasmuch  as  a  witness 
by  his  refusal,  exposes  himself  to  a  crim- 
inal prosecution  for  contempt,  he  is  en- 
titled to  be  informed  of  the  relation  of 
the  question  to  the  subject  of  the  investj- 
gatlon  with  the  same  precision  as  the 
due  process  clause  requires  of  statutes 
defining  crimes. 

Later  cases  have  indicated,  however, 
that  the  requirement  of  pertinency  can 
easily  be  met  by  the  conmilttee  chairman 
or  counsel  making  a  few  Introductory 
remarks,  general  in  content,  on  the  sub- 
ject under  Investigation  and  providing  a 
connection  between  the  subject  and  the 
particular  witness — see,  for  instance, 
Braden  v.  U.S.,  366  U.S.  431—1961. 

Nevertheless,  indictments  under  the 
contempt  statute  must  indicate  more 
than  a  mere  reference  to  pertinency,  and 
must  show  an  identification  of  the  sub- 
ject in  sufficient  detail  to  inform  the 
witness— U.S.  v.  Russel,  369  U.S.  749— 
1962. 

Defense  through  use  of  the  first 
amendment  has  thus  far  run  into  the 
so-called  balancing  formula  whereby 
coiuis  balance  competing  private  and 
public  Interests  that  are  at  stake — 
Barenblatt  against  the  United  States, 
supra.  Generally,  once  it  has  been  es- 
tablished that  conununlsm  Is  involved  in 
the  subject  matter  under  investigation, 
the  balance  will  be  struck  in  favor  of  the 
governmental  Interest  in  protecting  the 
national  security — Wilkinson  v.  V.S.,  365 
U.S.  399—1961. 

Consequently,  the  first  amendment 
road  of  defense  has  yet  to  be  fully  devel- 
oped. 

The  majority  of  witnesses,  of  course, 
rely  upon  the  fifth  amendment  and  its 
protection  against  self-incrimination. 
The  privilege  is  available  to  a  witness 
before  a  congressional  committee — Quinn 
V.  UJS.  349  U5.  115— 1955— and  Is  one 
that  must  be  accorded  liberal  construc- 
tion— ibidem. 

To  have  it  claimed  by  a  witness,  it 
need  only  be  evident  from  the  implica- 
tions of  the  question,  in  the  setting  in 
which  it  Is  asked,  that  a  responsive 
answer  could  Invoke  an  injurious  dis- 
closure—HolTnuin  V.  US..  341  UJS.  479 — 
1951. 

Thus,  although  a  witness  Is  iu>t  ex- 
cused from  testifying  "merely  because  he 
declares  that  in  doing  so  he  would  In- 


criminate himself."  a  claim  of  privilege 
will  generally  be  sustained  unless  it  Is 
"perfectly  dear,  from  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  all  the  circumstances  in  the 
case,  that  the  witness  is  mistaken,  and 
that  the  answers  caimot  possibly  have 
such  a  tendency  to  incriminate" — Tem- 
ple V.  Commonwealth,  75  Va.  892 — 1881. 

The  privilege  is  also  available  where 
an  answer  might  divulge  "links  in  a 
chain  of  evidence"  required  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  witness — Councilman 
V.  Hitchcock.  142  US.  547—1892. 

The  privilege  applies  to  production  of 
records  so  long  as  they  are  the  private 
property  of  the  person  claiming  the  priv- 
ilege, or  at  least  in  his  possession  in  a 
purely  personal  capacity — Boyd  v.  V.S., 
116  U.S.  61ft— 1886. 

A  witness  may  waive  the  privilege,  and 
it  has  been  held  that  he  must  expllctly 
claim  It  or  he  will  be  considered  to  have 
waived  itr— Rogers  v.  U.S..  340  U.S.  367— 
1951. 

This  puts  a  witness  in  something  of  a 
dilemma  at  times,  because  he  can  never 
really  know  what  questions  he  can  safely 
answer  without  being  held  to  have  waved 
the  privilege. 

In  any  event,  he  is  not  the  final  Judge 
of  the  validity  of  his  claim,  and  the  fact 
that  he  may  raise  it  before  a  committee 
Is  no  guarantee  that  he  will  not  be  cited 
for  contempt  with  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  the  question  being  made  by 
the  courts. 

The  cases  cited  have  involved  private 
citizens.  Tlie  courts  have  not  really  had 
the  opiMrtunity  to  deal  with  the  critical 
problem  of  the  refusal  of  an  executive 
branch  officer  to  testify  before  a  com- 
mittee. Presidential  prerogatives,  in- 
cluding the  making  of  a  decision  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute  an 
executive  branch  officer  In  such  a  case, 
would  be  involved.  This  is  perhaps  more 
of  a  p(^tical  than  a  legal  question  and 
adjustments  In  such  a  situation,  outside 
of  the  law,  might  be  preferable. 

In  any  event,  standards  have  been  de- 
veloped as  respects  the  purpose  of  In- 
vestigations and  the  conduct  thereof. 
The  scope  and  conduct  of  congressional 
investigations  have  been  subjects  of  con- 
troversy throughout  oiu:  history.  Their 
powers  and  procedures  have  been  bitterly 
attacked  and  vigorously  defended.  Con- 
stitutional protections  have  slowly  been 
devised,  however,  and  abuses  have  led 
maivy  committees  to  adopt  codes  of  fair 
procedure  along  with  that  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  and  perhaps  it  can 
be  said  with  growing  certainty  that  the 
discrediting  and  harmful  elements  in  in- 
vestigations vrtll  continue  to  decrease,  as 
they  have  for  the  most  part  decreased  in 
recent  years.  They  never  did  affect 
more  than  a  minority  of  the  committees, 
although  they  obtained  a  far  greater 
pn^Mrtlon  of  public  attention. 

In  spite  of  the  furor  that  has  some- 
times been  generated  about  Investiga- 
tions. It  is  equally  Important  to  view 
them  in  perspective  and  to  consider 
their  f imctlon  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. Hardly  anybody  wants  to  abolish 
them  because  it  is  recognized  that  their 
role  in  our  system  of  free  goverrunent  is 
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essential  to  the  preservation  of  repre- 
sentative democracy. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  work  by  Ernest  8.  Qrlfflth  entitled, 
"Congress,  Its  Contemporary  Role" — 
1961,  page  108 — wherein  the  author 
simis  up  what  we  have  been  discussing 
tonight: 

In  conclualon.  we  repeat  that  the  Inveetl- 
gatlon  baa  not  one  role,  but  several.  It  U  a 
proceaa,  an  Inatrument.  U  you  will,  to  carry 
out  a  nmnber  of  functions.  It  has  grown 
greatly  In  frequency  and  prestige,  as  the 
agenda  of  Congress  has  multiplied  many 
times,  and  as  the  problems  facing  the  Nation 
have  grown    In  magnitude  and  complexity. 

Trends  are  observable,  chiefly  In  the  direc- 
tion of  perfecting  Its  technique  and  safe- 
guarding It  against  abuses.  Skill  in  ques- 
tioning, focusing  upon  the  relevant,  but- 
tressing by  research  at  both  the  preparatory 
and  synthesizing  stages,  streamlining  of 
press  relations,  increasing  nonpartlsanship, 
development  of  codes  of  fair  and  orderly  pro- 
cedure— these  and  other  trends  are  making 
the  congressional  investigation  a  potent  and 
dramatic  Instrument  in  governance.  It  is 
the  major  factor  in  legislative-executive 
relations,  the  major  educator  of  the  public  in 
dramatizing  issues  (rivaled  only  by  the  Pres- 
ident's press  conference),  one  among  several 
tools  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  congressional 
decisions.  We  venture  to  predict  that,  as  It 
makes  further  gains  In  responsibility  and 
precision,  it  will  appear  more  and  more" 
clearly  as  a  vital  part  of  the  democraUc 
process. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  PERUVIAN 
CHAMBER  OP  DEPUTIES  ENDORS- 
ING THE  VIEWS  EXPRESSED  BY 
SENATOR  FULBRIOHT  CONCERN- 
ING THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  POLICY 
TOWARD  LATIN  AMERICA  IN 
GENERAL 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  State  has  sent  me  a  copy 
of  a  note  from  the  Peruvian  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Relations  transmitting  to  the 
American  Embassy  In  Lima  the  text  of  a 
resolution  by  the  Peruvian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  endorsing  the  views  I  expressed 
last  fall  concerning  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  United  States  policy  toward 
Latin  America  In  general.  I  have  also 
received  a  transcript  of  the  debate  In 
the  Peruvian  Chamber  on  this  matter, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
note  and  the  transcript  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoio  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  RicoRD  should  show  that  the  four 
deputies  who  participated  In  the  discus- 
sion represent  the  four  major  parties  In 
the  Peruvian  Congress  from  both  the 
Government  and  the  opposition.  Al- 
fredo Garcia  Llosa  is  a  Christian  Demo- 
crat; Andres  Townsend  Ezcurra  is  an 
Aprista — and  also  Secretary  General  of 
the  Latin  American  Parliament;  Clro 
Alegria  Bazan  is  a  member  of  the  Popu- 
lar Action  Party  of  President  Belaunde 
Terry — and  also  a  noted  Peruvian  au- 
thor; and  Joee  Benza  Picon  Is  a  member 
of  the  Odrllsta  NaUonal  Union.  I  am,  of 
course,  very  gratified  that  my  views 
found  such  a  warm  response  In  Peru, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
publicly  my  appreciation  for  the  remarks 
which  were  made. 

I   also  ask   unanimous  consent,   Mr. 
President,  that  there  be  printed  in  the 


Rscou)  translatlcms  of  sundry  newspaper 
editorials  and  columns  from  El  Tlempo, 
of  Bogota;  El  Espectador.  of  Bogota ;  and 
EL  Mercuilo,  of  Santiago,  concerning 
UJ3.  policy  toward  Latin  America.  I 
point  out  that  all  of  these  jMpen  are 
highly  respected  and  take  a  generally 
middle-of-the-road  or  conservative  view 
of  social  and  economic  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  transla- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Informal  translation) 
The    Honorable    EinBAasT    or    thx    UNmo 
Statks  or  Amkuca,  Citt: 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  pre- 
sents Its  compliments  to  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  and  has  the  honor  to  transmit 
a  resolution  of  the  order  of  the  day  approved 
by  the  Peruvian  Chamber  of  Deputies  the 
36th  of  the  present  month: 

"The  Peruvian  Chamber  of  Deputies  re- 
solves to  express  its  appreciation  for  the 
words  of  U.S.  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright  with 
respect  to  the  relations  of  his  country  with 
Latin  America  and  to  congratulate  him  toi 
the  effort  he  is  making  in  order  that  the 
American  people  may  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  problems  of  Latin  America,  which 
doubtless  wUl  result  In  an  Improvement  in 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America." 
_  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  takes 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
the  honorable  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  sentiments  of  Its  most  high 
and  distinguished  consideration. 

LncA.  October  29. 1965. 

Teansckipt  or  RutAiuca  Made  bt  DEPtrrixs 
OabcIa  Lloba,  AndrA  TowNsrND  Ezcuiuu, 
Cwo  AlcorIa  Bazan,  and  Josr  Bcnza  Pic6n 
AT  THT  Session  or  October  26,  1966 

GaxcIa  Llosa.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have 
the  floor? 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Deputy  from  the  Department  of  Lima. 

OarcIa  Llosa.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Saturday 
newspapers  published  a  cabled  report  stating 
that  the  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, Senator  Pulbright,  has  made  some 
additional  remarks  In  the  Senate,  requesting 
a  revision  of  U.S.  poUcy  In  Latin  America,  and 
asking  that  this  important  problem  be  de- 
bated In  pubUc  so  that  the  entire  Nation  may 
know  about  It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  so  happens  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Senator  Pttlbricht's  remarks  tn 
the  Senate  on  September  16  Is  in  my  hands, 
and  I  think  that  they  are  so  Important  to  the 
Latin  American  nations  that  they  deserve  a 
very  careful  analysis.  Senator  Pulbright  is 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and,  as  such,  referred  In  his 
remarks  chiefly  to  the  sltuaUon  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  but  he  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  pass  Judgment  also  on 
U.S.  poUcy  In  Latin  America. 

With  respect  to  the  U.S.  action  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Senator  Pulbright 
reached  three  conclusions.  The  first  was  that 
U.S.  policy  in  Santo  Domingo  lacked  candor. 
Here,  he  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  Marines  Invaded  Santo  Domingo,  the 
United  States  announced  that  it  was  sending 
them  to  protect  American  citizens  residing 
In  that  country.  Senator  Pttlbright  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  that  statement  lacked 
candor,  because  the  truth  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  Intervention  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment In  Santo  Domingo  was  to  prevent  the 
victory  of  the  rebel  forces,  which,  It  was  be- 
lieved. It  was  assumed,  were  strongly  Infil- 
trated by  Communists.  Senator  Pulbright 
makes  an  analysis  In  his  statement.  In  which 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all  those 
reports  were  exaggerated,  and  so  this  also 
lacked  foundation. 


Allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  digress  a  bit  in 

connection  with  thU  first  conclusion  of  SeniT 
tor  Pulbright,  because  precisely  when  I  m. 
in  Venezuela  a  few  weeks  ago  following  ths 
terrible,  unfortunate  events  that  occurwa  la 
Los  Angeles,  where  there  were  a  number  trf 
bloody  IncldenU,  a  Venezuelan  newspaper 
published  a  sensational  column  on  Its  flnt 
page,  which  read  approximately  as  follows 
"We  do  not  understand  what  the  Latin  Atatt. 
lean  governments  are  waiting  for  before 
landing  troops  in  Los  Angeles  to  protect 
the  Latin  American  citizens  who  are  la 
danger  in  that  troubled  country."  This  <u. 
gression  is  to  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman  be^ 
cause  Senator  PulbrighT's  words  demon, 
strate  that  the  Intervention  by  the  United 
States  in  Santo  Domingo  was  Just  as  appro- 
priate as  the  comment  made  by  the  Venem*. 
Ian  newspaper. 

The  second  conclusion  reached  by  Senator 
Pulbright  Is  that  such  unilateral  interven- 
tion was  hasty,  Ulegal,  and  therefore  mis- 
taken. 

Third,  he  stated  that  with  such  inter- 
vention, the  United  States  offended  the  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  that  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can  peoples  deserve,  especially,  he  said,  »ii 
those  young  and  Idealistic  Latin  AmerlciM 
who  trusted  and  hoped  for  another  attitude 
by  the  United  States.  It  shoiild  be  nld, 
then,  that  Senator  Pulbrioht's  conclusloni 
in  connection  with  the  problem  of  Santo 
Domingo  are  completely  in  harmony  with 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  this  Chamber. 

The  protest  made  here  and  In  the  Scfiate 
and  in  many  parliamentary  bodies  of  Latin 
America,  and  those  that  various  government 
In  this  part  of  the  world  have  made,  agree 
completely  with  Senator  PulbrighT's  line  of 
thought. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Pul- 
bright went  further.  He  said  that  in  hli 
opinion  the  United  States  Is  possibly  tbe 
most  conservative  country  In  the  world:  and 
this  Is  perfectly  understandable  In  a  country 
that  has  reached  the  stage  of  development 
that  tbe  United  States  has  reached;  that  baa 
a  wealth  and  power  about  which  It  can  feel 
satisfied;  power,  wealth,  and  prosperity  that 
it  wishes  to  preserve.  Senator  Pttlbrior 
added  that  for  that  very  reason,  the  natiire 
of  the  social  revolution  in  Latin  America 
cannot  be  understood  in  his  country.  He 
added  that  for  that  same  reason  It  Is  Inex- 
plicable that  the  United  States  should  have 
adopted  the  attitude  It  has  adopted  In  Santo 
Domingo,  because  In  doing  so,  It  has  violated 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States:  and  It  la  incomprehensible  that  a 
conservative  country,  whose  stability  and 
order  are  based  fundamentally  on  respect 
for  the  law,  should  have  violated  the  law. 
In  this  way,  the  doors  are  being  opened  (or 
other  countries,  for  others,  also  to  violate 
the  law  and  their  International  conunlt- 
ments. 

This  obviously  Is  a  great  truth  and  demon- 
strates the  serene,  profotind  analysis  Senator 
Pulbright  made  of  the  situation  In  Santo 
Domingo. 

But  although,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  tbe 
fundamental  purpose  of  his  remarks  was  to 
refer  to  the  problem  of  Santo  Domingo,  per- 
haps the  moet  Important  and  fundamental 
aspect  of  his  statement  was  the  analysis  be 
made  of  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  that  Is  to  say,  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  In  Latin  America.  ThU 
Indictment  demonstrates  not  only  a  famili- 
arity with,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tbe 
problems  of  Latin  America,  but  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  them,  the  consequence,  un- 
doubtedly, of  his  familiarity:  a  famllUrlty 
and  understanding  that,  unfortunately, 
many  U.S.  leaders  do  not  yet  share. 

Mr.  PtTLBRiaHT  has  said  in  the  United  SUtes 
what  we  Christian  Democrats  and  many 
other  LaUn  Americans  have  said,  that  Is, 
that  the  future  of  LaUn  America  Is  on  tbe 
horns  of  a  dUemma.  not  of  communism  or 
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a  continuation  of  tbe  status  quo,  but  tbe 
dilemma,  on  the  basis  <^  an  inevitable  social 
revolution,  of  which  of  two  roads  to  take, 
communism  or  social  revolution  accom- 
plished by  new  democratic  forces,  such  as  the 
Christian  Democratic  movement  emd  others 
that  are  struggling  in  Latin  America  to  es- 
tablish social  Justice.  In  other  words,  the 
dilemma  Is  not  communism  or  oligarchy,  but 
communism  or  democratic  renroiution. 

Senator  F'ulbright  quite  rightly  mentions 
that  all  these  reform  movecnents  In  Latin 
America  usually  receive  Communist  sujjport, 
and  that  If  the  United  States,  for  that  reason 
alone,  that  is  to  say,  because  communism 
eapltallnes  on  a  reform  movement  in  Latin 
America  or  endeavors  to  capitalize  on  it,  is 
going  to  oppose  It — to  go  ftather.  Is  going 
to  combat  It  actively — it  wiU  end  up  making 
ttself  a  prisoner  or  an  ally  of  the  reaction- 
ary, unpopular,  and  corrupt  oligarchies  that 
wish  to  preserve  the  status  quo  in  Latin 
America. 

Referring  to  the  United  $tate8,  he  says: 
"We  cannot  have  it  both  ways:  we  must 
choose  between  the  Alllanoa  for  Progress, 
which  means  the  road  of  s««lal  revolution, 
and  preservation  of  the  status  quo  in  Latin 
America,  thereby  making  ounselves  allies  of 
the  oligarchies." 

Senator  Pitlbri'ght  maintains  that  It  is 
preferable  to  compete  with  the  Communists 
In  those  reform  movements  In  which  they 
want  to  take  part,  those  they  wish  to  ex- 
ploit; that  Is  a  thousand  tttnes  preferable 
to  giving  them  an  open  field.  And  he  espe- 
cially emphasizes  that  the  tnoet  Important 
thing — and  he  stresses  this,  Mr.  Chairman — 
that  the  most  Important  thing  is  that  "eco- 
nomic development  and  social  Justice  are 
themselves  the  primary  and  most  reliable 
security  against  Communist  subversion." 

To  sum  up.  Senator  Pulbright  suggests 
that  the  United  States-Latin  American  policy 
be  revised,  applying  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  social  revolu- 
tion in  Latin  America.  He  Insists  on  the 
need  that  all  this  be  known  In  order  to  un- 
derstand better  the  reaction  of  the  Latin 
American  peoples,  and  thereTore,  that  the 
VS.  policy  should  be  formM  in  harmony 
with  such  knowledge. 

He  referred  in  his  remarks  to  President 
Frel's  trip  to  Europe,  praising  efforts  to  es- 
tablish links  between  Europe  and  other  con- 
tinents and  Latin  America.  And  he  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Chairman,  with  $,  few  sentences, 
which.  If  perhaps  you  will  forgive  any  mis- 
takes I  may  make  in  translation,  I  am  going 
to  read  to  you  because  I  thiqk  that  they  are 
really  Important  and  should  be  known  in 
their  entirety  in  this  Chamb«r,  in  this  coun- 
try, and  In  all  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica: "I  think  further  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  If  Latin  American  cotmtrles  were  to 
undertake  a  program  of  their  own  for  'build- 
ing bridges"  to  the  world  beyond  the  Western 
Hemisphere — to  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa, 
»nd  to  the  Communist  cotmtrles  if  they 
wish.  Such  relationships,  to  be  sure,  would 
Involve  a  loosening  of  ties  to  the  United 
States  In  the  Immediate  future,  but  In  the 
long  run,  I  feel  sure,  they  would  make  for 
both  happier  and  stronger  bonds  with  the 
United  States,  happier  because  they  would 
be  free,  stronger  because  they  would  be  dig- 
nified and  self-respecting  as  they  never  had 
been  before." 

These  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  show  not  only 
»  profound  trust  In  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  but  an  unshakable  faith  In  the 
strength  of  democracy  that  undoubtedly  te 
•Jdly  lacking  in  many  McCarthyltes  both 
tbere  and  here. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  dhrlstlan  Demo- 
WMs  are  anti-American;  that  has  been  said 
Mcauae  we  think,  and  have  often  expressed, 
the  same  things  Senator  Pulbright  has  said. 
Can  anyone  believe  that  Senator  Pulbright 
jeanu- American 7  Or  perhaps  we  Christian 
uemocrmu   are    anU-Amerlcfn    because    we 


think  the  same  as  Senator  FTn,BRiaBT,  y«t 
Senator  F^tlbriort  la  not  antl-Amerioan  al- 
though he  thinks  the  same  as  the  Christian 
Democrats? 

These  questions  that  I  am  asking  myself 
can  be  applied  not  only  to  Christian  Demo- 
crats but,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  to  the 
vast  majority  ot  LaUn  Americans  who  share 
Senator  Pulbrioht's  ideas.  AU  those  who 
share  this  line  of  thought  must  be  labeled 
antl-Amerlcan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  are  familiar 
with  the  United  States  cannot  be  antl-Amer- 
lcan. I  have  visited  the  United  States  many 
times,  I  have  perhaps  traveled  over  most  of 
the  country:  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  people  at  all  social  levels,  of  all 
origins,  races,  and  religions,  and  when  I  did 
so,  and  after  doing  so,  I  came  to  the  con- 
viction that  they  are  a  healthy,  democratic 
people  who  fully  share  the  thoughts  of 
Latin  Americans.  Unfortunately,  what  hap- 
pens is  that  the  American  people  are  not 
familiar  with  the  Latin  American  situation, 
they  do  not  know  what  our  problems  are,  do 
not  know  what  our  actual  situation  Is.  And 
that  Is  why,  first  of  all,  they  do  not  play  a 
more  active  role  In  the  Latin  American  pol- 
icy; and  that  also  explains  why  there  Is 
frequently  a  contradiction  between  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  of  tbe  United  States 
and  the  thought  and  tradition  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  What  actucUly  hap- 
pens Is  that,  whereas  the  American  people 
are  worried  about  the  Internal  problems  of 
their  country  and  are  worried  to  a  certain 
extent  about  foreign  problems  relating  to 
Russia  and  perhaps  Europe,  they  have  an 
almost  total  Ignorance  of  the  problems  of 
Latin  America.  So  it  Is  that,  whereas  they 
have  a  decisive  influence  on  domestic  policy, 
and  their  opinion  Is  taken  Into  account  tn 
forming  the  foreign  policy  with  Russia  and 
Europe,  the  American  people  entrust  their 
Government  almoet  entirely  with  everything 
relating  to  the  Latin  American  policy  and 
have  no  influence  on  It  with  regard  to  that 
policy. 

That  is  why  Senator  Pttlbright'b  statement 
Is  of  extraordinary  Importance;  It  Is  Impor- 
tant because,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  he  Is 
asking  not  only  a  revision  of  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Latin  America,  but  he  is  conducting  a 
genuine  campaign  In  his  country  to  have 
Latin  American  problems  discussed  fully  in 
public  debate;  that  la  to  say,  he  Is  asking 
everyone,  all  of  public  opinion  In  the  United 
States,  to  take  part  In  tbe  discussion  con- 
cerning the  establishment,  or  rather,  the  re- 
vision of  the  U.S.  policy  line.  Like  me.  Sen- 
ator Pulbright  Is  convinced  that  when  the 
American  people  become  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  Latin  America,  when  they  know 
the  causes  of  the  social  revolution  In  Latin 
America,  they  wiU  be  completely  identified 
with  his  position,  and  It  will  then  be  neces- 
sary to  revise  VS.  policy  In  Latin  America. 
And  this  Is  the  tremendous  Importance  of 
the  constant  presence  In  the  Upper  House  of 
the  United  States  of  the  words  of  Senator 
Ptn^BKioHT,  demanding  a  revision  of  his  coun- 
try's policy  toward  Latin  America. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  late,  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  who  also  understood 
the  problems  of  Latin  America  and  began  to 
work  to  revise  his  country's  policy  toward  It. 
Thus,  a  tribute  to  Senator  Pitlbrioht  Is  also 
a  tribute  to  President  Kennedy,  who  had  the 
same  deep  Interest  as  he  has  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica's problems;  a  sincere  and  profound  con- 
cern over  the  problems  of  our  countries, 
since,  once  they  understood  them,  they 
reached  the  conclusion  that  those  of  us  who 
have  criticized  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  have  done  so  not  because  we  are  antl- 
Amerlcan,  but  because  we  consider  that  pol- 
icy mistaken  and  not  In  harmony  with  their 
own  tradition  at  home  or  with  the  feelings 
of  their  own  people. 

And  so,  the  statements  of  Senator  Pul- 
bright  deserve   praise.     It  Is   fundamental 


that  evaryone  In  Latin  America  should  be 
familiar  with  them;  and  it  is  also  funda- 
mental that  be  and  those  who,  like  him,  are 
working  to  revise  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  America 
shoiUd  know  that  we  are  following  their 
steps  and  are  In  agreement  with  such  re- 
vision. In  a  word.  It  is  necessary  that  they 
feel  they  are  supported  by  those  for  whom 
he  Is  demonstrating  such  concern. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that.  In  behalf  of  the  Christian  Democrat 
Parliamentary  Group,  I  am  going  to  submit 
to  the  Chair  the  following  motion: 

"The  Chamber  of  Deputies  resolves  to 
express  Its  approval  of  the  words  of  UJB. 
Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright  with  respect  to  the 
relations  between  his  country  and  Latin 
America  and  to  congratulate  him  for  the 
effort  he  is  making  so  that  the  American 
people  may  be  better  Informed  regarding 
Latin  American  problems,  all  of  which  will 
certainly  lead  to  an  Improvement  In  the 
friendly  relations  between  tbe  United  States 
and  Latin  America." 

I  am  absolutely  certain  that  this  thought 
Is  shared  by  all  Members  of  this  Chamber, 
and  therefore,  that  this  motion  will  be 
unanimously  approved. 

The  Chairman.  Although  Deputy  Garcia 
Llosa  has  already  done  so,  the  reporter  will 
read  the  document  so  that  the  Chamber 
may  take  due  note. 

(The  reporter  read  the  document 
Indicated. ) 

Mr.  TowNBXNO  EzcTTKRA.  May  I  have  the 
floor? 

The  Chairman.  The  Deputy  from  the  De- 
partment of  Lambayeque  Is  recognized, 

Mr.  TowNSKND  Ezcitrra.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Aprista  Pai  llamentary  Group  has  lis- 
tened with  all  due  interest  to  the  reasons 
for  the  motion  Just  made  by  the  Deputy 
from  Lima,  Mr.  Alfredo  OarcIa  Llosa.  and 
they  express  their  agreement  with  these 
statements  and  with  the  text  submitted  and 
state  that  they  will  vote  In  favor  of  It. 

The  Aprista  Parliamentary  Group  would 
in  turn  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  from  lU 
own  Ideological  and  political  viewpoint  con- 
cerning the  topics  that'  have  been  touched 
upon  here  by  the  Honorable  Deputy. 

First  of  all,  they  are  famlUar  with  Senator 
PULBRIGHT'S  Statement  as  It  appeared  in  the 
official  version  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  16,  1966;  and  they  are  certain 
that  his  latest  remarks  of  last  week  are  as 
forceful,  accurate,  and  opportune  as  was  his 
statement  last  month. 

We  have  followed  with  Interest  tbe  ca- 
reer of  Senator  Pulbright,  one  of  those  men 
who.  In  the  dark  period  of  1963-64,  was  one 
of  those  most  bitterly  attacked  by  Senator 
McCarthy  and  whose  lot  It  was  to  defend, 
with  a  wealth  of  arguments  and  Ideas,  the 
classic  ptosltlons  of  American  liberalism  and 
democracy.  We  take  pleasure  in  noting  that 
at  a  time  when,  unfortunately  for  the  hemi- 
sphere, retrogressive  tendencies  are  aggres- 
sively reappearing  and  Influencing  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  eminent 
voices  of  the  great  liberals,  as  represented  by 
Senator  Pulbright,  are  again  fearlessly  mak- 
ing themselves  heard. 

The  address  of  this  Parliamentarian,  In  Its 
analysis  of  the  Dominican  policy  and  of  the 
unforgivable  error  of  unilateral  intervention 
without  consultation,  committed  In  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance, la  one  of  tbe  most  trenchant,  pene- 
trating statements  that  could  have  been 
made,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States,  concerning  tbe  unfortunate  occur- 
rence in  our  sister  republic  in  the  Caribbean. 
His  reflections  regarding  future  relations  be- 
tween Latin  America  and  the  United  States 
actually  constitute  broad  constructive  criti- 
cism and  will  have  a  profound  influence  on 
public  opinion  in  tb«  United  Statss. 
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la  rerlewlnc  the  lAtln  Amerlean  ■oeae, 
aftar  tta«  Impact  produced  an  It  by  ttia  lazMl- 
Ing  ot  Um  Marine*  In  Banto  OomUigo.  8«ia- 
tor  WuijMmiuMt  meotlona  as  one  oC  tba  eataa- 
tropba*  of  Amartcaa  policy  the  fact  that 
the  friendly  opimon  of  thoae  democratic 
non-OoCTTnunlat  and  antl-CommunUt  aec- 
tora  of  Latin  America  has  been  alienated, 
since  they  oonalder  the  Intarrentlon  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  the  greateat  gift  that 
could  have  been  given  to  Communist  Inter- 
national poUcy. 

In  this  matter  of  Santo  Domingo,  Senator 
Txrumuan  emphasizes  that  It  has  caused 
confusion  and  protests  among  the  progres- 
Bive  and  leftist  elecnents  In  Latin  America, 
outstanding  among  which — as  Deputy  Al- 
fre<lo  Oarda  T  loea  has  noted — are  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  but  also  APRA  In  Peru  and 
the  Democratic  Action  Party  In  Venesuela. 
In  a  subsequent  paragraph,  he  emphaalaes 
the  Importance  of  those  movements,  which 
be  labels  in  general  terms  the  democratic 
left:  and  he  afflrms  that  in  facing  up  to  the 
Inevitable  sodal  revoluOon  that  muat  oocur 
In  Latin  America,  the  United  States  is  put- 
ting us  In  the  predicament  of  choosing  be- 
tween communism  and  reaction.  Then  Mr. 
PuuMUoST  aCtds;  "If  those  are  the  available 
alternaUves,  U  there  U  no  democratic  left 
as  a  third  option,  then  there  Is  no  doubt  of 
the  choice  that  honest  and  patriotic  Latin 
Americans  will  make:  they  wUl  choose  com- 
munism, not  because  they  want  it  but  be- 
cause VM.  policy  wm  have  forecloeed  aU 
other  avenues  of  social  revolution  and.  In- 
deed, all  other  possibilities  except  the  per- 
petutatlon  of  rule  by  military  jiuitas  and 
economic  oligarchies."  These  are  penetrating 
words  which  truly  place  hemispheric  policy 
within  its  dramatic  extremes.  For  these  rea- 
sons. It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Pulbricht  Is 
deserving  of  a  vote  by  this  Chamber,  which 
we  hope  will  be  unanlnyjus  among  the  demo- 
cratic elements,  congratulating  him  and  de- 
claring the  statement  hs  made  in  the  VS. 
Senate  to  be  both  opportune  and  courageous. 
We  Latin  Americans  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  mono- 
lithic state.  In  the  manner  of  totalitarian 
countries,  but  a  vast  social  and  political  ex- 
periment in  a  constant  state  of  ferment,  and 
that  farces  of  advancement  and  retrogres- 
alon.  of  progress  and  reaction.  revohiUonary 
and  reaetlanary  forces  are  constantly  strug- 
gling to  prevail,  thus  determining  the  fate  of 
a  oountry  whoee  decisions  Influence  the 
destinies  of  the  world. 

During  the  time  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  the 
more  poattlve  forces  of  liberalism  and  social 
democracy  won  out  In  the  United  States. 
It  Is  sad  that  the  bullet,  which  on  that  fate- 
ful day  in  Dallas  cut  off  the  life  of  the  great 
American  President,  should  have  cut  off — as 
it  actually  seems  to  us  It  did — a  policy  of 
change,  modemtaaUon,  and  demoeratlaatlon 
of  the  hemispheric  system.  A  cojwtructlve 
policy  tietween  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  had  been  started.  The  great  watch- 
words o*  the  AlUanoe  for  Progress  are  still 
being  proclaimed  and  disseminated,  but  we 
Latin  Americans  have  the  feeling  that  It  Is 
more  words  than  deeds,  and  that  If  thU  Al- 
liance for  Progress  exists.  It  has  been  directed 
recently  through  channels  other  than  those 
conceived  by  Its  lUustrtoxis  founder;  and  that 
If.  in  this  matter  of  economic  ooop>eratlon, 
the  trend  is  backward  toward  formulas  other 
than  tiioae  ooooelved  by  Kennedy  when  he 
launched  his  Idea  btfore  the  Latin  American 
diplamaUc  oorpa  at  the  beginning  of  10«3 
|slc],  the  retrogreaaloo  In  the  matter  of 
policy  has  been  even  more  serious,  for  the 
unilateral  Interrentlan  in  Santo  Domingo 
took  us  back  quickly  to  the  outmoded,  un- 
fortunate «ras  of  OooUdge  and  Hoover. 
There  are,  therefore.  Xoroes  of  iwcrogreMlon 
or  T«aetlan  that  have  again  h^w^Tif  bellig- 
erent and  acquired  tnflaenee  in  the  United 
States.  Tbla  new  adventure  of  the  right  In 
the  United  Statas.  wltb  tts  relapae  to  Im- 


perialism and  aimed  action  (tardily  juatined 
aftarwazxls  by  an  attempted  mxUtUateral  In- 
tervention, which  should  have  come  before 
and  not  after  the  decision  concerning  Santo 
Domingo) ,  led  m  turn  to  the  mobUlaatlon  of 
clear  and  enlightened  minds  that  understand 
that  the  United  States  cannot  convert  Itaelf 
into  a  bulwark  of  world  reaction  but  that 
It  muat  act  as  it  always  should  act;  as  the 
first  revolutionary  oountry.  historically 
8p>eaklng,  of  the  world,  as  a  force  of  tuscelera- 
tlon  and  democratic  progress  for  the  under- 
developed eountrlea,  especially  ours.  These 
forces  are  vital,  strong,  and  vigorous,  and 
Senator  Pulbbicht's  address  confirms  this. 
We  would  be  truly  inconsistent  and  ungrate- 
ful if  we  were  to  allow  the  opportunity  af- 
forded us  by  Senator  PuLsaiOHT's  brilliant 
statement  to  pass  without  declaring  our 
support  and  approval  of  the  manner  In  which 
he  has  approached  this  problem,  so  critical  at 
this  time,  of  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  It  la  important 
that  a  Senator  of  his  stature  and  prestige 
define  poaitiozM  as  he  has  done. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  urgent  need  for  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States  to  have  a 
clear  awareness  with  respect  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Haya  de  la  T>3rre  once  said.  In  a  very 
keen  comment  on  public  reactions  In  the 
United  States,  that  ordlnarUy  It  could  be 
maintained  that  with  respect  to  Kuropean 
policy,  or  even  Asiatic  policy,  Uie  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  common  citizen,  voter, 
and  taxpayer  of  the  United  States,  have 
certain  definite  opinions.  They  are  isola- 
tionist and  interventionist,  let  vm  say,  in 
tlie  matter  of  European  or  Asiatic  wars,  and 
their  position  definitely  has  an  influence  on 
the  decisions  of  the  State  Department.  In 
contrast — Haya  de  la  Tturre  pointed  out — 
in  the  matter  of  Latin  American  policy, 
quite  the  contrary  happens.  There  is  no 
sutBclently  well  formed  public  opinion  In 
the  United  States  regai-dlng  Latin  America: 
Instead,  public  opinion  endeavors  to  be  guid- 
ed by  the  position  taken  by  the  Department 
of  State,  and.  In  turn,  pressure  groups  and 
currents  of  diverse  kinds  influence  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Among  these,  we  must 
express  our  support  of  the  one  represented 
by  Senator  Fm-Baiaar  as  an  ezpreesion  of 
clarity  and  good  sense  in  VS.  policy.  My 
distinguished  colleague  from  Lima,  referring 
to  an  article  in  a  Veneruelan  newspaper, 
said  that  by  Invoking  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
the  principle  Invoked  by  the  United  SUtes 
for  entering  Dominican  territory  by  force, 
the  Latin  Americans  could — and  he  said  this 
in  Jest — intervene  In  the  matter  of  the  riots 
in  Los  Angeles.  I  wish  to  recall  here  nterely 
as  an  anecdote,  because  It  has  no  bearing 
on  either  the  doctrlnary  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Oarcia  Uoaa  or  on  mine,  but  as  a  little 
known  interesting  episode  In  our  national 
history,  that  an  attitude  similar  to  this  was 
adopted  by  Peru  during  the  term  of  President 
CasUUa.  At  that  time,  the  Oold  Rush  era, 
many  people  went  to  work  In  the  mines  In 
California,  and  when  San  Francisco  was  a 
tough,  violent  port,  where  gunfire  and  danger 
were  conunonplace,  a  group  of  Peruvians 
asked  the  President  of  Peru  to  provide  them 
with  protection.  President  Castllla  sent  a 
warship  to  defend  the  safety  of  thoee  Peru- 
vian citlaens  who  had  no  protection  by 
American  authorities.  It  was  the  first  case 
of  unilateral  intervention  In  reverse  which 
General  CastUla,  at  a  glorious  time  in  our 
diplomatic  and  military  history,  ordered,  and 
which  has  been  somewhat  forgotten  In  our 
history. 

I  wish  to  say  something  else  In  connection 
with  this  intervention.  Ma^tT>g  Latin 
American  problems  known  in  the  United 
States  is  especially  a  problem  of  Illuminating 
lU  leaders.  The  case  of  Senator  Puijkioht 
and  of  other  American  legislators  In  both 
House  and  Senate  who  have  had  their  eyes 
open  and  clear  to  our  problems  is  Important. 
But  It  would   be   truly  a  glganUc  task  If 


we  were  to  attempt  to  change  the  mental 
attitude  that  pemtlts  resolutions  such  as 
that  unfortunate  Resolution  660.  which 
was  condemned  by  this  Chamber,  by 
practically  all  the  legislative  bodies  ot 
Latin  America,  and  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Latin  American  Parliament  at 
Its  recent  nieetlng.  However,  the  publl- 
clElng  of  the  protests  that  we  must  make 
and  that  have  been  made,  as  loudly  and 
clesuly  as  neceosary.  In  order  that  the  rash- 
ness of  such  a  statement  as  that  contained 
In  Resolution  500  may  not  go  unanswered, 
since  It  destroys  the  entire  Inter-Amerlcan 
Juridical  system,  requires  complementary 
work,  that  Is,  we  muat  change  the  attitude 
of  the  American  legislators  who  were  led 
to  make  such  an  unfcntunate  decision,  i 
wish  to  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In  the 
announcement  made  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Latin  American  Parliament 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  on  October  10,  after  a 
statement  of  unity  and  a  reaffirmation  of  all 
the  specific,  categorical  protests  that  have 
been  made  In  our  legislative  bodies  againtt 
U.S.  Intervention  and  the  Infiuence  of 
Resolution  MO.  It  was  stated  that  we  Latin 
American  partlamentarlans,  being  Burt  as 
we  were  of  the  truth  of  our  cause,  were 
determined  to  defend  and  uphold  It  before 
public  opinion  In  the  hemisphere,  before 
world  opinion,  and  especially  in  open,  frank 
dialog  with  legislators  of  the  United 
States.  The  Invitation  has  been  issued, 
sir.  It  Is  now  up  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  to 
consider  this  possibility,  to  agree  to  open  vp 
a  channel  of  conununlcatlon  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  In  (Hder 
to  debate,  with  the  freedom  of  legtslaton 
who  do  not  manage  foreign  relations,  the 
problems  peculiar  to  our  hemispheric  rela- 
tionship. We  shall  not  be  able  to  arrive  at 
decisions  that  are  binding,  and  no  one 
claims  that,  but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
moral  force  of  any  agreement  that  we  could 
reach  in  constructive  dialog  between 
American  parliamentarians  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican parliamentarians  will  make  it  possible 
to  eliminate  these  vestiges  of  an  outdated 
imperialist  policy  and  &a  anachronistic  sys- 
tem of  ideas  and  procedures.  Its  Influence 
on  the  decisions  that  will  have  to  be  taken, 
beginning  with  the  Rio  Conference,  will  be 
salutary. 

We  have  hopes  for  that  meeting,  but  those 
of  us  who  have  a  mandate  from  the  peo- 
ple, who  advocate  a  program  of  Inter-Amer- 
lcan relations,  cannot  wait  passively  for  Its 
results.  Fortunately,  the  Chamber  of  Peru 
has  a  clean  record  in  this  matter.  On  April 
19,  a  motion — which  I  had  the  honor  of  spon- 
soring— was  unanimously  approved  by  this 
Chamber,  vrith  the  support  of  all  the  politi- 
cal sectors  represented  here.  This  motion 
set  forth  the  views  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties concerning  relations  with  other  Latin 
American  countries  and  the  inter-Amerlcan 
regional  system.  It  preceded  the  Santo  Do- 
mingo venture,  but  Its  essential  lines  are 
still  valid,  and  It  was  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous  decisions  adopted 
following    the   invasion    of   Dominican  soil. 

Therefore,  sir,  the  Aprlsta  Parliamentary 
Oroup  will  support  the  motion  presented 
by  Deputy  Garcia  Uosa  and  considers  that 
this  Is  the  time  when  our  peoples,  our  repre- 
sentative bodies,  should  initiate  an  open 
dialog  with  the  parliamentarians  in  the 
other  America  and  establish  a  continuing 
denoocratic  flow  of  communication  regard- 
ing these  great  causes  of  freedom  and  social 
reform  with  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
above,  before,  and  after  such  ill-fated  im- 
perialist adventtires  that  sully  and  jec^wrdlze 
our  hemispheric  relations.  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Chairman.     (Loud  applause.] 

Mr.  ALXGxtA  BAKiif.  May  I  have  the  floor? 

The  CRAntMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the 
Deputy  from  the  Department  of  Lima. 


Mr.  ALBoaiA  BaziN.  Mr.  Chairman,  follow- 
ing the  brilliant  words  of  the  two  honorable 
Deputies  who  have  preceded  me,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Popular  Action  Oroup,  in  whoee 
behalf  I  speak,  can  only  support  them,  but  I 
also  believe  that  I  ought  to  say  a  few  words 
expressing  o\u  views,  which.  IB  general,  agree 
with  theirs.  The  felicitous  remarks  of  Sena- 
tor FtJLBEiOHT  have  revived  an  old  debate  In 
the  United  States,  as  we  who  have  been  there 
and  who  have  read  the  newspapers  or  listened 
to  occasional  speakers  have  seen  and  heard. 
It  Is  quite  a  longstanding  debate  on  the 
problem  of  improving  relations  with  Latin 
America.  It  goes  back  almost  to  the  time 
when  the  conferences  convoked  by  Bolivar 
failed,  but  in  order  not  to  go  back  so  far,  I 
think  that  we  should  recall  the  good  days  of 
Roosevelt,  now  somewhat  distant,  and  the 
good  days  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
These  were  two  milestones  In  the  political 
life  of  the  United  States  In  relation  to  the 
world,  and  to  be  more  exact,  to  limit  our- 
lelves  to  the  matter  we  are  diacusslng,  in  re- 
lation to  Latin  America.  I  was  there  when, 
let  us  say,  the  New  Deal  era  ended  and  the 
time  of  Truman  began.  Although  that  was 
not  a  violent  change,  it  did  signify  modera- 
tion. Then  came  the  time  oi  Elsenhoww, 
who  made  many  mistakes  in  relation  to  Latin 
America,  especially  In  his  treatment  of  dic- 
tators, for  example,  P6rez  Jimenez,  whom 
be  decorated.  Then  the  Nerw  Deal  reap- 
peared in  a  new  form  and  under  a  new  title, 
the  "New  Frontier,"  with  President  Kennedy. 
Since  Kennedy,  it  appears  that  there  has 
again  been  a  •■etrogresslon,  so  unfortunate 
retrogression,  and  there  has  even  been  a 
nearly  mass  dismissal  of  the  high  ofllclals  of 
the  administration  who  had  very  precise 
Ideas  about  what  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  policy  should  be. 

The  way  In  which  Senator  FtTLBaioHX  has 
revived  this  debate  Is  very  oprportune,  in  our 
opinion,  at  a  time  when  the^  has  been  an 
Intervention  In  Santo  Domingo  and  when 
the  results  of  the  Rio  Conference  are  being 
awaited.  We  Join  in  the  congratulations  for 
Senator  Fux3bight,  and  we  express  the  hope 
for  a  new  policy,  based  on  the  precedents 
set  by  Roosevelt  and  Kennedy. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Senator  Ptn-BHioHr's 
voice  will  not  be  alone,  but  Ithat  it  will  have 
many  echoes  and  broad  support,  because  It 
Is  a  voice  that  truly  interprets  the  needs  of 
the  Latin  American  people.  Bo,  we  express 
the  wish  that  there  may  b«  a  genuine  Al- 
liance for  Progress  for  the  sake  of  a  truly 
Just  and  free  world. 
Mr.  BxNZA  Pic6n.  May  I  have  the  floor? 
The  CHAttMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Deputy  from  the  Department  of  Junln. 

Mr.  Bknza  PicdN.  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Odrista  Union,  I  wish  to  support  the 
motion  presented,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
want  to  point  out  that  It  was  the  National 
Odrista  Union  that  first  raised  its  voice  in 
protest  the  day  following  the  invasion  of 
Santo  Domingo  by  American  troops. 
Deputy  Cablob  Benicno  CxoAjf^o  Vuxalta, 

Secretary. 
Deputy  Ettlocio  Tapia  OLABTt. 

Aaai$tant  Secretary. 
Lima.  November  3,  1965. 

IFrom  El  Tlempo,  BogoU,  Sept.  21,  1»06] 

A  Sxaiotrs  Step  Backward 
We  do  not  wish  to  hide  the  seriousness  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  In  es- 
tablishing as  valid  the  unilAteral  Interven- 
tion of  that  country  in  the  politics  of  the 
other  American  countries.  We  assumed  that 
•fter  the  failure  of  the  Intervention  in  Santo 
Domingo,  there  was  no  longer  a  bold  desire 
left  in  the  United  States  to  keep  thinking 
along  the  lines  of  a  policy  so  stupid  and 
abusive. 

Now  the  VS.  House  embraoes  a  thesis  con- 
^tvj  to  the  principle  of  nonintervention. 
^  In  one  step  it  destroys  this  principle  and 


emphatically  reestablishes  the  discredited 
and  anachronistic  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  are  facing  an  inflnitely  transcendental 
fact  that,  having  no  force  of  law,  breaks  the 
continental  solidarity  that  since  the  his- 
toric Conference  of  Montevideo,  rests  over 
the  main  arc  of  nonintervention. 

The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  wait  for  a  spirit 
as  liberal  as  that  of  Senator  PuLsaiGHT, 
whose  extraordinary  speech  critical  of  White 
House  policy  in  Santo  Domingo  Is  published 
today;  to  help  make  its  wisdom  prevail  over 
the  folly  of  the  decision  that  destroys.  In 
less  than  an  hour,  what  men  like  Roosevelt 
and  Kennedy  have  triad  to  create  over  years 
of  intelligent  and  friendly  work. 

(Prom  El  Tlempo  (BogotA) ,  Sept.  22,  1965] 
RrrvkN  TO  THE  Bio  Stick? 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Hotise 
concerning  the  unilateral  intervention  of  the 
United  States  in  Latin  American  politics,  is 
so  serious  It  will  be  necessary  to  return  from 
time  to  tinve  to  this  subject.  This  resolution 
from  Washington  indicates  a  policy  about 
face  in  Inter-American  policy.  The  spirit 
of  the  resolution  implies  a  return  to  the 
worst  hours  of  the  relations  between  that 
great  country  and  the  countries  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  All  of  the  good  neigh borllness 
of  Roosevelt  and  the  same  spirit  of  the  "All- 
anza"  of  Kennedy  disappeared  in  one  brutal 
slap,  in  a  tremendous  crisis,  when  Mr.  John- 
son resolved,  alone  and  without  consulting 
the  OAS,  to  invade  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Yesterday  we  published  the  text  of  the 
splendid  speech  of  Senator  Fi7i,BaiOBT,  in 
which  he  bravely  analyzed  the  errors  of  the 
policy  followed  by  the  White  House  in  the 
Dominican  drama.  Above  all  there  was  an 
evident  abuse  of  International  covenants 
that  the  United  States  should  have  respect- 
ed, because  the  solidarity  of  the  continent 
rests  on  them. 

Mr.  FTTLBaiGHT  is  correct  when  be  asserts 
that  the  unwise  decisions  of  Mr.  Johnson 
rested  on  bad  advice  g^ven  by  people  who  are 
determined  to  see  Communist  danger  every- 
where when  there  was  no  basis  for  seeing 
such  danger  in  Santo  Domingo.  If  there 
were  such  a  danger,  first  of  all  there  should 
be  an  appeal  to  the  channels  established  by 
the  regional  system.  This  system  is  not,  as 
Is  thought  In  the  White  House  and  in  the 
Capitol,  simply  a  piece  of  paper.  There  was 
a  policy  established;  one  could  almost  say, 
an  ethic. 

Today  everything  Is  In  the  air.  Maybe 
the  delayed  Conference  of  Rio  could  and 
should  convene  and  face  the  new  situation 
brought  about  by  the  unusual  resolution  of 
the  North  American  Chamber.  This  act  has 
resulted  in  an  urgent  need  for  a  deep  and 
formal  revision  of  relations  between  the  two 
Americas  unless  it  is  desired  that  we  submit 
ourselves,  hands  tied,  to  this  new  version  of 
the  big  stick. 

The  Judicial  achievement  that  was  made 
possible  in  Montevideo,  when  Secretary  of 
State  Oordell  Hull  accepted  In  the  name  of 
President  Roosevelt  the  outlawing  of  inter- 
vention, replaced  a  truly  intolerable  situation. 

The  landings  in  Nicaragua  and  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  Itself  were  fresh  in  mind 
at  that  time,  and  Latin  American  feelings 
had  been  hurt.  The  "good  neighbor"  policy 
with  Its  aftermath  of  "anti-Intervention" 
modified  the  spirit  and  the  coexistence  of  the 
hemisphere. 

This  was  only  yesterday  In  the  history 
of  our  America.  Why  return  to  an  ominous 
past? 

(From  el  Espeotador,  Bogota,  Sept.  22,  1965] 
Pamoiobs:  Thkios  or  Oua  Tncs 
Once  again  Senator  Whxiaic  Fux,BaiaHT, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  has  fallen  out  of  line.  Always 
in  the  minority,  aa  U  the  case  with  thoee 


people  who  command  respect,  Mr.  Pulbuoht 
has  made  a  recount  of  the  Santo  Domingo 
episodes  to  demonstrate,  as  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  do  so  again,  that  the  policy  of  the 
State  Department  was  hasty  or  badly  in- 
formed. He  said  that  the  United  States, 
using  as  a  basis  only  fragments  of  informa- 
tion, asstimed  from  the  beginning  that  the 
revolution  was  donxinated  by  the  Commu- 
nists; or  would  end  up  being  so  dominated. 
He  also  noted,  with  reason,  that  any  move- 
ment of  reform  Is  accustomed  to  having 
Communist  backing.  This  is  a  fact  that  la 
usually  passed  over  in  making  top  level  policy 
decisions  in  the  United  States,  concerning  the 
development  countries  and  especially  these 
In  its  orbit  (as  is  said  in  the  Jargon  of  oiv 
time). 

The  analysis  of  Senator  Ftn^Baiom  really 
says  nothing  that  would  not  have  been  said 
by  the  liberal  Latin  American  press.  This  U 
especially  true  with  the  Colonabian  press. 
which  said  all  of  this  and  more  from  the  first 
day  the  gringo  troops  Invaded  the  island. 
What  is  outstanding  here  Is  that  It  was  said 
by  such  a  prominent  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  He  was  the  same  one  who  said 
similar  things  before  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion, 
and  with  reason,  and  then  was  beaten  down 
by  the  conservative  wing  of  his  own  country 
who  considered  him  little  less  than  a  spy  for 
the  comrades. 

T^e  House  of  Representatives,  In  a  vote 
that  does  not  obligate  the  President  but  does 
"Kflect  the  thinking  of  the  body,"  aUows 
unUateral  intervention  by  the  United  States 
in  Latin  American  affairs,  with  the  pretext 
of  combating  communism.  Pravda  immedi- 
ately took  advantage  of  the  occttslon  to  stress 
this  attitude,  that  can  be  classified  as  im- 
perialistic even  though  it  Is  badly  disguised. 
The  comrades,  who  do  not  stop  at  trlfies  to 
Intervene  either  when  they  so  desire  (as  wit- 
ness: Budapest,  Tibet,  and  now  almost  the 
border  of  India) ,  exploit  to  the  coaximum  the 
errors,  frankly  imbellovable,  ot  a  country 
that  has  such  a  great  influence  and  respon- 
sibility In  the  destiny  of  the  world.  The 
difference  between  one  and  the  other  is  that 
the  errors  the  gringos  make  come  generally 
from  naivete  or  inexperience  and  the  excesses 
of  the  Communists  are  generally  deliberate. 
The  difference  also  comes  from  another 
very  important  source :  what  David  Wise  and 
Thomas  Ross  call  Invisible  government  In  a 
book  that  has  Jtist  come  out  ("The  Invisible 
Government,"  English  edition  Jonathan 
Cape,  London.  1966).  This  U  the  InteUl- 
gence  service,  that  monstrous  machinery 
which  was  invented  by  totalitarian  states 
and  later  copied  by  the  freedom-loving 
countries  In  a  natural  defensive  reaction, 
but  which  can  be  converted  Into  a  blind 
Instrtiment.  The  CIA  is  one  of  those  ele- 
ments of  the  Invisible  government,  as  is  the 
FBI.  Both  are  In  the  hands  of  persons  who 
are,  without  doubt,  honorable  people,  but 
Invariably  belong  to  the  most  reactionary 
sector  of  the  country  and  have  an  obvious 
tendency  toward  holding  pKJwer  without  re- 
striction. By  their  own  nature  these  activi- 
ties are  secret  In  themselves,  and  so  Is  their 
budget,  the  amotmt  of  which  Is  known  only 
in  the  high  spheres  of  the  Executive,  These 
activities  do  not  come  under  any  Independ- 
ent control  and  have  come  to  be  machinery 
for  foreign  intervention  as  was  certainly  the 
case  In  the  overthrow  of  Arbenz  In  Guate- 
mala, in  the  attacks  on  China  from  Formosa, 
In  the  coup  against  Mossadegh  in  Iran 
(19&S),  in  backing  the  forces  ot  the  right 
against  the  neutral  government  In  Laos,  and 
in  the  rising  to  power  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  In 
Vietnam  11  years  ago,  the  final  results  of 
which  we  are  now  witnessing.  Nattirally 
included  Is  the  ruinous  invasion  of  Cuba. 
The  last  feat  seems  to  be  the  caae  of  Santo 
Domingo,  denounced,  maybe  fruitlessly,  by 
Senator  PuLBaioBT,  who  will  naturally  not 
think  of  spending  the  weekend  in  Dallas, 
Tex. 
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The  Senate  of  the  United  States  la  one  of 
the  moat  Important  polttloal  organa  of  tliat 
country.  It  la  etinpusble,  for  tbe  Inflnence 
It  exerclaea  on  anotlrar  plane,  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Foreign  Relatlona  Committee  of  that 
high  Chamber  la  of  great  importance,  and 
Senator  WXLuaac  Pulbkight,  who  nov  pre* 
■Idea  over  It,  not  only  exerclaea  p)ower  wlthtn 
the  committee  and  In  the  Senate  Itself,  but 
In  the  Ooremment  and  In  the  conduct  of  tta 
foreign  relatlona.  HU  voice  la  heard  with 
respect  In  the  White  House,  hla  advice  la 
aought  and  hla  opposition  to  a  project  or 
course  of  action  makes  the  Oovemment  re- 
flect or  change  position. 

Thla  la  why  attention  la  called  to  the 
speech  the  Senator  has  juat  given  In  whl^ 
he  crltlelaes  openly  the  Oorenunent  policy 
and  Its  tnterwntkm  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

"We  have  committed  an  srror,"  he  said, 
"In  the  Dominican  Republic  as  we  committed 
one  In  the  Bay  of  Plga  In  Cuba  In  1961:  but 
one  lone  error  of  Insight  does  not  constitute 
a  doctrine  for  the  conduct  of  future  policy 
and  we  shall  continue  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  fo'  Progress." 

He  attributed  that  error  to  wrong  Infor- 
mation from  people  In  charge  of  briefing 
President  Johnson  on  tb<!  situation  produced 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  and  he  placed 
direct  rasponalbtuty  on  the  dlplocnattc  rep- 
resentattves  In  Santo  Domingo. 

Hs  bsUeves  that  the  Presidential  decision 
was  baaed  on  "exaggerated  presumptions 
ooQOWrnlng  the  Communiat  Influence  In  the 
rebsl  movement  and  on  the  dlapleaaure  at 
tbs  r«tum  to  power  of  ex-Preeldent  Juan 
Soseh." 

Referring  to  the  social  movement  In  Latin 
America,  he  aald  he  waa  aure  that  the  Unlt«d 
States  "waa  not  and  should  not  become  an 
enemy  of  the  social  revolution  In  Latin 
America." 

Thla  la  a  declaration  that  will  calm  many 
of  the  fears  of  progressive  public  opinion  In 
Latin  America. 

Aa  U  held  by  Senator  Puumoht,  the 
United  States  will  not  oppose  social  reform 
In  Latin  America.  It  could  be  no  other  way 
because  the  Alliance  for  Progress  created  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy  Is  revolutionary 
In  relation  to  the  previous  situation,  or  at 
least  a  step  in  the  great  transformation  that 
Latin  America  needs  to  eradicate  misery. 
Ignorance ,  and  sickness. 

The  keen  observation  of  Senator  Tvi.- 
BVOHT  that  "one  error  of  Insight  does  not 
constitute  a  doctrine,"  Is  a  demonstration 
of  the  North  American  honesty  of  recogniz- 
ing Its  own  faults  and  la  a  good  promlae  for 
the  future  that  action  will  proceed  with  a 
major  gathering  of  Information.  It  alao  In- 
dicates that  It  la  not  fair  to  Judge  a  policy 
by  an  error  that  has  the  nobUlty  of  being 
confeaaed. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  has  been  hard  in 
hla  Judgmenta.  but  it  can  bs  beneficial  to 
the  future  of  the  relatlona  of  the  United 
States  with  the  countries  of  LaUn  America. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL     11     AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  prerious  order,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until  11 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  iS  mlnutea  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order. 
«nta  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  March  9. 
19M,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  oonflrmed  by 
the  Senate,  March  8,  1966: 

DiTAancxNT  or  Jtrancx 

Joseph  W.  Keene.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Loulal- 
ana  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  M.  ImeU  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  VJB. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years. 

»■  ■■»         »s 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TtESOAY,  March  8, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  David  P.  Small,  Jr.,  Fair-Park 
Baptist  Church,  Alexandria,  Va.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Scripture:  During  a  period  In  Israel's 
history,  when  doubt  and  desimndency 
was  present,  one  of  her  prophets  spoke 
these  timely  words  of  encouragement  as 
found  in  Isaiah's  prophecy,  chapter  40: 
31 :  They  who  loait  for  the  Lord  shall  re- 
new their  strength,  they  shall  mount  up 
toith  wings  Wee  eagles,  they  shall  run 
cmd  not  be  weary,  they  shall  walk  and 
not  faint. 

With  these  words  before  us  let  us  iHray 
together. 

Eternal  Grod,  we  are  here  to  pause  In 
these  brief  moments  to  be  reminded  that 
Thou  art  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
and  the  Redeemer  of  man,  man  who  Is 
the  crown  of  all  of  Thy  creation.  We 
know  that  if  we  lose  our  awareness  of 
Thee,  O  God,  we  soon  forget  that  man 
Is  Thy  creation,  made  In  Thine  image 
and  for  Thy  purpose. 

By  the  power  of  Thy  spirit  lift  us  to 
Thy  presence  just  now,  that  we  may  find 
forgiveness  for  our  sins,  strength  and 
wisdom  to  be  Thy  servant  in  our  respec- 
tive task.  We  marvel,  O  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, that  Thou  hast  dared  to  trust  us 
with  the  duties  and  challenge  of  this 
awesome  age.  Amid  the  world's  distrac- 
tions, give  us  hearts  tempered  by  the 
blessing  of  Thy  Indwelling  peace. 

O  God,  graciously  abide  with  the  oftt- 
cers.  Members,  and  employees  of  this 
body  of  persons,  selected  to  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  Justice  in  our  na- 
tive land  and  throughout  our  world. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  we  pray.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MKSSAOE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  March  7,  1966.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  6831.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  and  cement 
windows  tor  Our  Lady  of  the  Angela  Semi- 
nary of  Olenmont,  N.Y.; 

Hit.  1018S.  An  act  amending  certain  estate 
tax  provlslona  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
oi  1030: 


HJt.  11006.  An  act  to  extend  the  statutory 
boxlal  allowance  to  oertaln  veterana  whose 
deatha  occur  as  a  result  of  a  serrloe-caa- 
neeted  dlsabtUty: 

H.B.  11007.  An  act  to  provide  statutory  »«. 
thorlty  for  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  assume  the  duties  of  Admin- 
istrator during  the  absence  or  dlaaWllty  of 
the  Administrator,  or  during  a  vacancy  in 
that  office,  and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

H.R.  11747.  An  act  to  amend  section  S208 
tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  restrict  the 
conditions  under  which  benefits  are  Imme- 
diately reduced  upon  readmlaslon  of  veterans 
for  hoepltallzatlon  or  other  InatltuUonal  care. 
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RESIGNATIONS  FROM  OOMMITTEKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignations  from  com- 
mittees: 

HOUSB  or  RXPaXSXKTAITVXB, 

Washington,  DC,  March  t,  t»«t. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoxiiack, 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

DBAS  Mm.  Spkakbb:  Pleaae  ccmalder  this 
letter  as  my  resignation  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  In  order  to  pro- 
vide eligibility  for  appointment  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

In  tendering  this  resignation,  please  be 
assured  that  this  la  In  no  way  an  expreaslos 
of  dtasatlafactlon  with  my  present  commlt- 
t*e  assignment,  which  I  have  enjoyed  very 
much,  but  la  in  line  with  original  request 
for  committee  assignment  when  first  elected 
to  the  89th  Congress. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  oourtesle* 
extended  In  the  past,  I  am,  , 

Respectfully  yours, 

KARLXCAaXLL. 
HOUSX  or  RXPXXSXNTATTVXS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  8. 1966. 
Hon.  John  McCoxMAcac. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mx.  Spkaxxb:  It  U  with  Jeep  respect 
that  I  subnUt  herewith  my  resignation  to  you 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  AatronauUcs.  effecUve  March  8, 
1068. 

Respectfully, 

Bos  Casxt. 


Housx  or  RxnnsxNTATTVxs, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  $,  l»tt. 
Hon.  John  McCoxmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rej/resentatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAX  Mx.  Spkakkk:  It  is  with  deep  respect 
that  I  submit  herewith  my  resignation  to 
you  as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherles,  effective 
March  8, 1088. 

Respectfully, 

Bob  Caskt. 


HOTTSX  or  RXPRBSENTATTVES, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  »,  1M6. 
Hon.  John  McCoxmack, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representmtives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxATi  Mx.  Spxakxx:  It  la  with  great  regret 
that  I  aubmlt  my  resignation  aa  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautlca 
effective  today.  It  baa  been  a  great  privi- 
lege for  me  to  work  with  the  many  fine 
members  of  thla  committee  during  the  80th 
Congress,  and  it  has  been  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  serve  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Oxoxcx  **"  t  »»    oi  California. 

My  association  and   participation  In  the 
deliberations    of    this    group    have   been  a 
pleasant  and  rewartllng  expsrienc*. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BaocK  Abams- 


Xhe   SPEAKER.    Wtthotit   objection, 
the  resignations  will  be  acoepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTIONS  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  behalf 
(rf  Mr.  Mills,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  MeMis,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  <H.  Res.  755)  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rh.  766   , 

Resolved,  That  the  foUowlng-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  commltteea 
of  the  House  of  Repreaentatltes : 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Bob  Casxt, 
Texas. 

Committee  on  Banking  Mid  Ciirrency: 
THOMAS  M.  Rxss,  CaUfoml*. 

Committee  on  Interetate  and  Foreign 
Commerce:  Bbock  Adams,  Washington. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries:  Woxlam  D.  Hatha wat,  Maine; 
Waltxb  B.  JoNxa,  North  Carolina. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
WnxiAM  J.  OxKXK.  Pennsylvania;  Eakle 
CABB.L,  Texas. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflalra:  Romam  C. 
PuciMsxi,  Ullnola. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GOVERNMENT     CORN     DUMPING 
SPEEDS  UP— USDA  BECOMES  OPA 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tkere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday's  commodity  report  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  clearly  sets  forth  the  facts 
concerning  the  current  premeditated  and 
deliberated  effort  by  the  U3.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  intentionally  and  sys- 
tematically depress  corn  market  prices. 

This  newspaper  summarizes  the  De- 
partment's action  as  follows: 

Surplua  com  sales  have  Men  stepped  up 
by  the  Oovemment,  a  development  which 
grain  traders  believe  is  part  of  the  admlnU- 
tratlon's  effort  to  curb  inflation.  Federal 
disposals  baUooned  to  140.3  mUlion  bushels 
In  February,  up  from  only  8.4  million  bushels 
In  December  and  the  largest  for  any  month 
li-  4  years. 

As  this  report  shows,  Chicago  prices 
on  No.  2  Yellow  com,  a  key  grade,  have 
dropped  to  $1.27  per  bushel,  or  down  6 
cents  from  3  weeks  ago. 

The  clear  import  of  this  news  story 
Is  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  now  acting  like  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  of  World  War  n  days.  It 
is  taking  an  active  role  in  price  controls 
on  one  of  our  most  important  grains.  It 
is  deliberately  depressing  the  com  price 
by  dumping  the  Government  surplus. 

This  shocking  activity  certainly  should 
be  stopped  by  Secretary  R«eman.  Is  It 
fair  to  farmers  for  this  administration 
to  wink  Its  eye  at  wage  and  price  In- 
creases in  excess  of  3.2  percent  alleged 
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Johnaon-Himvphrey  guidelines  for  other 
segments  of  the  economy  and  then  tum 
around  and  depress  the  com  msLiket?   By 

piecemeal  economic  discrimination  the 
administration  is  not  reaUy  getting  at  the 
root  of  the  problem  of  Inflation.  The 
real  villain  in  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  is  the  Johnson-Humphrey  admin- 
istration which  will  Increase  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government  by  $26  billion 
In  a  2-year  period.  Let  me  reemphaslze 
the  villain  Is  not  the  American  farmer 
but  a  more  expensive  and  expanding  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  Include  the  entire  contents  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  March  7, 
1966,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

COKlf  P&ICXS  HtTXT  BT  SOAEIMO  TtSWnAL  SaLBS 

AMD  Stxomo  Dkmans,  Faxmxxs'  Holdback 

The  Gtovemmenfa  rapidly  accelerating  dis- 
posal of  surplus  com  is  putting  downward 
preaeure  on  prices. 

In  recent  weeks  the  com  sales  by  Federal 
farm-surplus  managers  have  Increased  to  a 
fire-sale  pace,  a  sharp  turnabout  from  earlier 
predictlona.  The  Agriculture  Department 
forecast  In  December  that  corn  requirements 
In  the  crop  year  begun  October  1  "can  be  met 
largely  out  of  the  1986  crop,  with  only  limited 
amounta  of  ctjm  expected  to  be  made  avail- 
able from   [Oovemment-owned]   stocks." 

Sales  In  December  were  limited  to  8.4  mil- 
lion bushels,  compared  with  60.6  mlUlon  a 
year  earUer.  But  Federal  disposals  In  Jan- 
uary expanded  more  than  sevenfold  to  82 
million  bushels,  about  matching  the  year- 
earlier  sales.  And  In  February,  Government 
corn  sales  ballooned  to  140.2  million  bushels, 
highest  for  any  month  in  4  years,  and  more 
than  double  the  63.1  million  bushels  sold 
in  February  1966. 

Last  week,  the  sales  accelerated  to  an  even 
greater  volume  as  the  Oovemment  unloaded 
73  mllUon  bushels  of  com.  Most  of  the 
surplus  grain  has  been  bought  by  domestic 
tisers.  In  February,  for  example,  the  Oovem- 
ment sold  122.9  mlUion  bushels  for  domestic 
use  and  17.3  million  bushels  for  export. 

0TECT  OK  PXICES 

The  large  Government  sales,  grain  dealers 
agree,  have  influenced  prices  of  corn.  Prices 
have  dr(^ped  since  mid-February.  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  a  key  grade,  now  sells  in  Chicago 
at  11.27  a  bushel,  down  from  01.33  about  3 
weeks  ago. 

On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  prices  of 
com  sold  for  future  delivery  hAve  taken  an 
even  sharper  slump  In  the  wake  of  expanded 
Government  sales.  Com  for  delivery  later 
this  month  doeed  Friday  at  $1.23  a  bushel, 
down  8  cents  from  mid -January. 

Agriculture  Department  ofSciala  wont  dis- 
cuss their  reasons  for  Increasing  sales  of 
com.  They  do.  of  course,  have  the  duty  of 
selling  surpluses,  which  are  costly  to  main- 
tain, whenever  it's  advantageous  to  do  so. 

Grain  traders  find  aeveral  reasona  for  the 
expanded  U.S.  sales.  A  combination  of  strong 
domestic  and  export  demand  and  reluctance 
of  many  farmers  to  sell  has  made  a  ready 
market  for  the  Federal  corn,  they  say. 

Com  disappearance,  domestic  use  plus  ex- 
ports, in  the  quarter  through  December  rose 
7  percent  from  a  year  earlier  to  a  record  1.2 
bUlion  busbsls.  The  Oovemment  has  pegged 
total  disappearance  in  the  current  crop  year 
at  more  than  4.1  billion  bushels,  up  5  per- 
cent from  the  prior  year.  That  would  be 
only  80  million  bushels  shy  of  the  record 
1966  corn  crop.  But  many  private  fore- 
casters currently  are  predicting  this  year's 
disappearance  as  high  as  4.3  billion  bushels, 
which  would  exceed  the  1965  production  and 
eat  Into  the  carryover  from  prior  crops. 

FAXKIXS   HOLD   BACK   STTTPLEBS 

Many  farmers  have  been  withholding  com 
from  market  in  expectation  of  higher  prices 


later.  The  higher  than  expected  rate  of  com 
use  and  Ixkcreeslng  concern  over  the  food 
shortage  In  many  parts  at  the  world  la  en- 
couraging the  holdback,  market  analysts  say. 

Oom  exports  are  getting  a  lift  from  ezpan- 
elon  of  livestock  herds  abroctd.  The  Agrleul- 
twe  Department  expects  corn  exports  thla 
year  to  reach  a  record  876  milUon  bushels,  up 
from  670  million  in  1904-66.  Exporters  say 
the  total  may  exceed  700  mlUlon  bushels  If 
supplies  are  avaUable  at  ports.  The  principal 
buyers  are  Western  Eur(^)ean  lands  and 
Japan,  but  some  orders  have  come  from  Oom- 
munlsts  satellites.  Including  Cuechoslorakia. 
East  Germany,  and  Bulgaria. 

Some  grain  traders  figure  the  expanded 
Federal  com  sales  are  ptrt  at  the  Oovem- 
meckt's  broad  efTorts  to  curb  inflation.  Rising 
prices  for  food,  especially  meat,  have  exerted 
a  strong  upward  pull  on  the  cost  of  living 
In  recent  months.  Keeping  a  lid  on  corn's 
price  will  help  encourage  greater  livestock 
production,  grain  men  note,  which  In  tum 
would  cause  a  downturn  in  meat  prices. 

Traders  also  contend  that  high  oom  prices 
would  tetul  to  lure  farmers  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral feed  grain  programs  for  controlling  pro- 
duction c^  oom  and  other  feed  grains.  As 
this  Is  the  time  of  year  farmers  are  asked 
to  sign  up  under  the  acreage-oontrolllng 
plan,  "we  can  only  suspect  the  corn  disposal 
has  the  aim  of  discouraging  a  large  oom 
acreage  this  year,"  one  grain  noan  cotuments. 

The  heavy  sales  of  com  by  the  OorcnuoMnt 
ace  rapidly  reducing  the  else  of  the  Fedsral 
siuplus.  As  of  February  18  the  Oovemment- 
owned  supply  of  com  had  shrunk  to  361.7 
million  bushels  from  700  mlUlon  bushels  a 
year  earlier.  It  was  as  high  as  1.5  billion 
bushels  at  its  peak  In  the  late  1960. 

Hie  speedy  disappearance  at  the  once 
mountainous  com  holdings  is  gpurring 
speculation  in  the  grain  trade  that  Uncle  Sam 
won't  be  such  a  prime  market  influence  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past. 


CONSERVATION  DISTRICT  EFFORTS 
BRING  RECREATION  AND  RURAL 
BEAUTY 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  strides 
In  resource  conservation  are  being  made 
by  local  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  Florida,  with  effective  technical 
help  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  I 
am  proud  that  the  first  conservation  dis- 
trict organized  in  the  State  nearly  30 
years  ago  was  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  that  my  district  is  now  com- 
pletely covered  by  these  local  groups. 

Wherever  I  drive  in  my  home  district, 
I  can  see  evidence  of  the  continuing  ef- 
forts to  improve  land  and  water  use. 
Hills  that  once  were  barren  and  ugly 
with  gullies  are  now  covered  with  grass, 
clover,  and  trees.  The  land  is  dotted 
with  spsurkling  farm  ponds.  Clearly,  the 
countryside  of  northwest  Florida— and 
of  aU  the  State— Is  more  beautiful  to- 
day because  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  have  helped  make  it  that  way. 

Wildlife,  too,  knows  that  the  land  is 
better.  Increasing  numbers  of  qaail, 
wild  turkey,  and  deer  are  being  grown 
on  oin:  a«7icultural  lands.  Wild  water- 
fowl, ducks,  geese,  and  Jackstdpe  have 
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found  feeding  and  resting  areas  on  pri- 
vately oirned  wetlands,  iiaxij  kinds  of 
game  fish  are  being  grown  In  farm  ponds 
by  district  oooperators  to  provide  fishing 
for  food  and  reereatlai.  In  northwest- 
em  Florida.  427  new  farm  pcmds  have 
been  stocked  with  fish  from  Federal  and 
State  hatcheries  in  the  past  18  months. 
Eglin  Field,  just  below  my  hometown 
of  Crestvlew,  was  not  alwajrs  the  fine 
game  area  that  It  Is  today.  I  am  proud 
to  have  sponaored  the  legislation  that 
set  up  a  game  management  program 
which  has  become  a  pilot  model  for  sim- 
ilar programs  on  military  reservations 
throughout  the  NaUon.  Now  landown- 
ers adjoining  the  reservation  are 
benefiting  from  this  program  because  the 
game  is  Q>readlng  out. 

We  are  proud  of  our  recreational  as- 
sets. In  the  Choctawhatchee  River  dis- 
trict, we  have  the  two  largest  lakes  as 
well  as  the  deepest  lake  in  western  Flori- 
da constructed  with  planning  help  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  largest, 
lAke  Juniper,  covers  665  acres  and  serves 
Walton  County  as  a  public  recreational 
facility.  Land  area  for  the  lake  was 
largely  donated  by  private  landowners. 
Seventeen  acres  on  the  lakeshore  were 
d(mated  for  public  parks  and  access 
areas.  Spring  Lake,  covering  170  acres, 
is  privately  owned;  but  It  Is  open  to  the 
public  on  a  free  basis.  The  deepest  lake, 
Lake  Alaqua.  was  constructed  by  the 
Oulf  Coast  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  on  the  council's  MO-acre  res- 
ervation in  Walton  County.  During  the 
summer  months  this  30-acre  lake  pro- 
vides boating,  cano^ng,  fishing,  swim- 
ming, and  recreational  training  for 
180  to  250  boys  each  week. 

Since  1962,  nearly  100  conservation 
district  cooperators  have  established  in- 
come-producing recreation  enterprises 
in  Florida.  Sixteen  cooperators  have 
switched  from  farming  to  recreation  for 
their  primary  source  of  income,  convert- 
ing 4,399  acres  from  crops  to  this  new 
use. 

The  conservation  job  is  becoming  more 
challenging.  Mounting  competition  for 
land  and  water  brought  about  by  ac- 
celerating urbanization  calls  for  aggres- 
sive, up-to-date  efforts  by  conservation 
districts  and  their  State  and  Federal 
partners.  I  believe  Florida's  districts 
wiU  meet  these  challenges,  and  I  know 
that  their  resource  efforts  will  continue 
to  bring  welcome  dividends  in  beautiful 
land,  plentiful  wUdlife,  and  relaxing 
recreation. 


March  8,  1966 


March  8,  1966 


APPROVES  PRESIDENT'S  NEW 
HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION  PLANS 

Mr.  CHARA  of  HUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remains  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoso. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnolsr 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  probably  is  not  an  item  in  the 
President's  message  on  health  and  edu- 
cation that  would  not  be  helpful. 

This  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  which  states  in  an  editorial  in  the 
IMM  of  lUreh  S.  19M.  that  the  m«i« 


listing  OS  the  goals  "indicates  both  the 
expanse  of  the  President's  thinUng  taui 
the  vastness  of  Um  Nation's  needs." 

The  editorial  adds: 

He  U  wlM  to  mov«  fMt.  tt  hs  wants  his 
progruna  pMMd  luhf  ntlally  m*  h*  pro- 
posed ttaem,  he  ahouM  not  wait. 

The  welfare  of  our  people  concerns  us 
all,  and  by  unanimous  consent  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  Include  the  edi- 
torial in  its  entirety,  as  foUows: 
Ths  PwuBjaartM  New  Plans 

President  Johnson  continues  his  planning 
for  the  Great  Society.  The  latest  program  he 
has  sent  to  Congress — one  of  several  that 
dwarf  even  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt's  rescue 
operfitlon  of  the  lOSO's — would  provide  for 
the  expansion  of  health  services  and  aid  to 
educaUon.  It  will,  he  said,  help  the  Nation 
achieve  two  admittedly  ambitious  goals  for 
the  future: 

Oood  health  for  each  person  to  the  extent 
ot  the  Nation's  ability  to  provide  It. 

FuU  education  for  every  person  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability  to  absorb  it. 

To  that  end  millions  would  be  spent  to 
modernise  and  renovate  obsolete  hospitals;  to 
develop  comprehensive,  general  public  health 
planning  and  services  In  the  SUtes  and  their 
communities;  to  train  specialists  In  the  pro- 
fessions allied  to  health  services  (medical 
technologUta,  denui  hyglenlsts,  etc.);  to 
establish  a  center  for  research  in  the  cause, 
prevention,  control  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism; to  help  communities  plan  school 
construction  that  would  encourage  Innova- 
tion and  correct  obeolesceocp,  overcrowding 
and  de  facto  school  segregation;  to  enlarge 
the  coverage  of  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education:  and  to  expand  the  Head- 
start  program  that  gives  poor  children 
training  before  they  enter  school. 

The  mere  listing  of  the  goals — and  ours  is 
somewhat  abbreviated — Indicates  both  the 
expanse  of  the  President's  thinking  and  the 
vastness  of  the  NaUon's  needs.  For  there's 
probably  not  an  Item  In  his  program  that 
would  not  be  helpful.  President  Johnson 
has  that  need  In  his  favor.  He  also  has  a 
large,  friendly  majority  in  Congress  that  Is 
not  Ukrty  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  Its  chief. 
He  Is  wise  to  move  fast.  If  he  wants  his 
programs  passed  substantially  as  he  proposes 
them,  he  should  not  wait. 

But  his  most  recent  proposals,  like  his 
earlier  ones,  raise  an  old  question;  Can  the 
Nation  have  both  butter  and  guns?  The 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  draining  off  billions  from 
the  Nation's  storehouse.  If  the  drain  con- 
tinues, something  may  have  to  give.  Per- 
haps the  President  believes  that  the  Nation 
can  simultaneously  fight  that  war  and  pur- 
sue Its  welfare  program.  Or  he  may  believe — 
or  may  be  gambling — that  an  end  of  hostili- 
ties win  soon  free  large  sums  for  domestic 
use.  That  prospect  is  not  large,  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  Freed  from  war, 
any  nation  could  proceed  with  its  proper 
humanitarian  purpose,  that  of  providing  for 
its  own  and  helping  its  needy  brother  across 
the  border. 


"PARADISE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  HAS 
OREA'T  POTENTIAL 

Ur.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei«  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  the 
dty  of  Honolulu  has  reoentty  been  the 
center  ot  national  and  international  at- 


tention, and  the  J<rfnt  Declaration  of 
Honolulu  announced  by  President  John 
son  and  Prime  Minister  Ky  of  South 
Vietnam  will  no  doubt  go  down  in  world 
history  as  one  of  the  great  documents  of 
this  era. 

Because  of  the  growing  importance  of 
the  Asian  nations  as  they  relate  to  our 
international  relations,  and  because  of 
the  strategic  geographic  location  of  Ha- 
waU's  capital  city,  it  will  continue  to 
serve  as  the  situs  for  many  more  Im- 
IMrtant  events  to  come. 

Businessmen,  too.  have  recognized  the 
great  potential  of  Honolulu  and  have 
converged  upon  a  booming  economy.  a« 
a  consequence,  Honolulu  attained  a  rank 
among  the  11  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  value  of  building  permits 
issued  from  January  through  November 
last  year.  Dunn  k  Bradstreet  lists  the 
building  volume  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Honolulu  for  the  11 -month  period  In- 
volved as  $191.6  million,  a  huge  44-per- 
cent increase  over  the  same  period  in 
1964. 

Honolulu,  which  ranks  as  the  Nation* 
43d  largest  city,  overtook  San  Fran- 
cisco—12th  largest— last  October.  San 
Francisco's  volume  for  the  same  period 
was  $181.6  million. 

This  all  experts  agree  is  truly  a  phe- 
nomenal record  for  a  city  located  In  the 
youngest  State  of  the  Union.  I  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
in  the  hope  that  the  Important  role  which 
Honolulu  is  destined  to  play  in  our  na- 
Uonal  and  international  life  will  be  more 
fully  appreciated  by  its  Members,  and 
through  them  the  people  of  America 
Now  is  the  time  to  look  to  the  "Paradise 
of  the  Pacific"  for  pleasure,  for  business, 
or  international  culture,  technical,  and 
political  exchange. 
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GOVERNMENT  CORN  DUMPING 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  GxKALD  FoRol,  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  com  held  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  one  of  the  most  incredible 
operations  I  have  heard  about  since  I 
became  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Apparently  the  Democrat  administra- 
tion is  out  to  make  the  farmer  the  victim 
of  low  prices  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
sumers. I  say  again  that  it  Is  a  repre- 
hensible action  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  proceed  with  the 
sale  of  com  at  bargain  prices,  forcing 
down  the  price  of  tliat  held  by  farmers. 

The  villain  in  this  act  Is  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  farmer  is  tiie  victim. 


GOVERNMENT  CORN  DUMPING 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  ask 
uiutnimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  totre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEXSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  In  protesting 
the  dumping  practices  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  Midwest  suffered  the  effects  of 
a  soft  corn  crop  last  year — a  crop  that 
could  not  be  held  over  but  one  that  had 
to  be  merchandised  one  way  or  the  other 
Immediately.  This  com  could  not  l>e 
stored,  so  toward  the  end  of  last  year  the 
country  elevators  bought  good  corn  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  so 
they  could  serve  their  customers  during 
the  period  when  feed  Is  needed. 

I  received  a  long  distance  telephone 
call  last  week  just  after  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  dumped  a  vast 
amoimt  of  com  on  the  Minneapolis 
market.  This  call  came  from  a  small 
country  elevator  operator  who  said: 

I  lost  iia.OOO  because  of  this  Government 
action.  I  bought  high  from  the  Government; 
they  sold  low  at  Mlnne^^wlis  land  cut  my  legs 
off  at  the  knees. 

This  has  gone  on  and  represents  an 
obviously  frantic  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Agrictdture  to  keep 
com  prices  down.  I  can  only  assume 
that  they  fear  a  natural  price  increase 
which  would  drive  food  prices  up.  This 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  action  being 
taken  by  those  who  were  proponents  of 
high  supports  and  who  spioke  loudly  of 
100  percent  of  parity  for  the  American 
farmer.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  deliberately  held  feed  grain  prices 
below  parity  during  his  entire  admin- 
istration. 

Tills  whole  administration  seems  to  in- 
sist on  policing  prices  on  everyone  but 
themselves.  The  continued  deficit 
spending  of  this  administration  has  con- 
tributed more  to  Inflation  than  any  other 
single  factor.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
protesting  these  inexcusable  price  de- 
pressing practices  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  I  am  bringing  this  sit- 
uation to  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  our  House  Agriculture  Committee  ask- 
ing that  he  Institute  a  committee  investi- 
gation of  the  selling  pnactices  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


AD  HOC  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POV- 
ERTY OF  THE  COMMTITEE  ON 
EDUCA-nON  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  ad  hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Poverty  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  while  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion today,  and  during  the  balance  of 
the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th$re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  tell  us  what  the  pro- 
gram ic  for  today  and  the  balance  of  this 
week,  wliich  requires  this  special  unani- 
mous-consent conciirrenoe  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentlonan  will  yield,  in  response  to  the 
gentleman — I  t>eUeve  the  answer  is  that 
this  is  the  customary  request,  because 
special  orders  and  other  matters  might 
be  programed  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  tias  been 
cleared  with  lx>th  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  furtlier  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  the  program  is  light  for  all  of 
this  week,  and  such  unanimous-consent 
requests  hardly  seem  necessary. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  there  are  many 
other  comnoittees  Uiat  are  planning  to 
meet,  with  or  without  permission,  lo- 
calise of  the  lack  of  programing  of  House 
business,  albeit  there  are  some  special 
orders  and  things  of  that  type. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  f\irther,  it  is  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  any 
committee  to  obtain  permission  to  sit  if 
the  House  is  in  session.  Otherwise  some 
Meml)ers  migiit  object  to  its  sitting. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MANPOWER  REPORT  OP  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  406) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  report  on  a  year  of  progress  and  ful- 
fillment. 

I  r^ort  on  a  year  of  challenge  and 
cliange. 

February  1966  marked  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  this  Nation's  1946  commit- 
ment to  provide  Job  opportunities  for 
every  person,  able,  willing,  and  seeking 
to  work. 

February  1966  also  brought  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  our  longest  and  soundest 
period  of  peacetime  prosperity.  It 
marked  the  60th  consecutive  month  of 
visible  proof  that  the  1946  commitment 
can  be  met. 

A  BECORO  OF  ACCOMPLJEHMKNT 

Five  years  of  sustained  economic 
growth  have  effectively  demonstrated 
that  this  Nation  can: 

1.  Pursue  an  economic  policy  which 
creates  millions  of  new  jobs  and  reduces 
the  burdens  of  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty. 

2.  Provide  the  necessary  job  opportu- 
nities to  convert  a  flood  of  teenagers  Into 
a  valuable  national  resource  Instead  of 
an  urgent  social  probl^n. 

3.  Set  in  motion  manpower  programs 
to  transform  the  deprived,  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  the  despairing  into  effective 
and  self-respecting  members  of  the  Great 
Society. 


Last  year  was  one  of  harvest — and  of 
new  planting. 

The  fruits  ot  sustained  economic 
growth  were  realized  in  terms  of  in- 
creased emplojrment  and  earnings  for  the 
American  worker. 

In  1965: 

The  advance  of  2.4  million  jobs  ex- 
ceeded by  one-third  the  increase  of  the 
labor  force. 

Private  nonfarm  payrolls  swelled  by 
42,000  added  jobs  each  week. 

More  than  a  million  young  Americans 
entered  the  work  force,  but  there  was 
work  for  them  to  do. 

Unemployment  was  reduced  to  its  low- 
est rate  in  almost  9  years. 

The  American  factory  worker's  weekly 
earnings  reached  $110.92. 

Although  the  cost  of  the  things  he 
bought  went  up  2  percent,  tliere  was  4.5 
percent  more  money  in  his  pocket  to 
buy  them  after  paying  his  Federal  taxes. 

Last  year  also  saw  the  first  combined 
effects  of  the  new  manpower,  education, 
and  poverty  programs. 

In  1965: 

More  than  100,000  iiersons  completed 
training  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  Three  out  of 
every  four  were  placed  in  jobs  within  90 
days  after  their  course  ended. 

More  ttian  500,000  young  men  and 
women  were  approved  for  participation 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The 
Corps  helps  those  in  school  to  stay  there, 
and  helps  dropouts  to  return  to  school 
or  begin  work. 

About  200  area  vocational-technical 
schools  were  approved  for  constructian; 
85.000  full-time  students  are  receiving 
financial  assistance  to  begin  or  continoe 
vocational  training. 

About  115.000  full-time  college  students 
in  more  than  1.100  colleges  participated 
in  work-study  programs,  wiiich  helped 
them  to  meet  the  costs  of  a  college  edu- 
caticm. 

Work  experience  programs  provided 
jobs,  basic  education,  training — and  hope 
and  dignity — for  65,000  puUic  welfare 
recipients  with  almost  200,000  depend- 
ents. 

Almost  30.000  young  men  and  womoi 
were  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps.  For 
many  of  them,  it  was  their  first  opportu- 
nity for  realistic  training  to  help  them 
find  and  keep  Jobs. 

Across  the  land,  more  and  more  men 
and  women  became  productive  m^nbers 
of  a  great  and  productive  society.  More 
and  more  boys  and  girls,  in  and  out  of 
school,  received  ttie  work  experience  and 
Utdning  which  helped  to  fit  them  for 
re^onsible  places  in  society  and  to  save 
them  from  lifetimes  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment a^  degrading  poverty. 

A  year  ago  5  percent  of  our  workers 
were  unemployed. 
Now  only  3.7  percent  are  out  of  work. 
A  year  ago  many  of  our  programs  to 
provide  liettcr  training  and  wider  edu- 
cational opportunities  were  only  begin- 
ning. 

Today  they  are  supplying  thousands 
of  trained  workers  for  our  exptmding 
economy. 

But  our  very  success  in  banishing  the 
specter  of  mass  tmemployment  from 
our  land  has  brought  new  problems. 
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To  susUin  hl8h  nnployment,  and  con- 
tinue our  record  of  price  stability,  we 
must  work  harder  than  ever  to  match 
Jobs  and  men. 

Our  success  In  reducing  unemployment 
brings  out  more  clearly  than  ever  the 
fact  that  there  is  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.     We  cannot  rest  content — 

When  emplojrers  seek  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced workers  while  thousands  can- 
not find  work  because  they  lack  proper 
training  and  education; 

When  factories  in  some  areas  are  un- 
able to  fill  orders  because  they  lack  woiic- 
ers,  while  chronic  unemplojrment  en- 
dures in  other  areas. 

This  year  we  must  make  a  special  effort 
to  see  that  our  human  resources  are  not 
wasted. 

We  must  accelerate  the  growth  of  pub- 
lic and  private  training  programs  and 
make  them  available  to  all. 

We  must  bring  jobs  to  workers  and 
workers  to  jobs. 

We  must  eliminate  the  discrimination 
which  wastes  our  manpower  resources. 

Our  goal  Is  not  just  a  job  for  every 
worker.  Our  goal  is  to  place  every  worker 
in  a  job  where  he  utilizes  his  full  produc- 
tive iiotentlal.  for  his  own  and  for 
aocie^s  benefit. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  I  have  outlined 
below  a  new  program  to  make  full  use  of 
all  oiir  human  resources. 

Making  the  transition  to  an  economy 
of  sustained  high  employment  is  our  im- 
mediate task.  But  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  longer  nm. 

We  take  pride  in  the  growth  of  our 
economy.  In  the  achievements  of  our  sci- 
entists and  engineers,  and  in  the  ability 
of  our  dynamic  private-enterprise  econ- 
omy to  put  new  technology  to  practical 
use.  But  the  requirements  of  new  tech- 
nology demand  continuing  adjustments 
In  our  work  force.  To  make  those  ad- 
justments as  smoothly  as  possible,  every 
worker  needs  a  first-rate  education  and 
opportunities  for  continuing  education 
and  training. 

*   MAMKIWB  rmOCmtM  FOB  WVLL  SMPLOTiaifT 

oppoai  umrT 

Earlier  manpower  reports  proceeded 
from  a  central  concern  with  excessive 
unemployment:  6  percent  at  the  time  of 
the  first  report,  and  still  5  percent  2  years 
later. 

Now,  with  unemplojmient  below  4  per- 
cent and  falling,  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  must  focus  on 
the  manpower  prospects  and  problems 
which  emerge  as  the  products  of  un- 
precedented prosperity. 

An  unemployment  rate  of  3.7  percent 
In  February  marks  another  milestone 
along  the  country's  course  toward  full 
realization  of  its  economic  potential. 

It  was  in  Novonber  1953 — more  than 
13  years  ago— that  the  unemployment 
rate  was  last  that  low.  A  year  ago  it  was 
still  6  percent. 

Attaining  an  unemployment  rate  of  3.7 
percent  Is  a  triumph  for  our  Nation's 
economy.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  public 
and  private  policies  that  led  to  this 
achievement. 

Because  it  does  reflect  an  economy  op- 
erating doaer  to  the  full  use  of  Its  man- 
power resources,  oar  celebration  must  be 


tendered  with  caution.  We  must  be 
alert  to  assure  that  the  pace  of  our  ad- 
vance does  not  become  too  rapid,  endan- 
gering the  healthy  stability  and  sound 
balance  of  our  expanslmi. 

Yet  to  conclude  that  we  must  proceed 
cautiously  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
slam  on  the  brakes  or  throw  the  econ- 
omy into  reverse. 

We  expect  our  labor  force  to  expand 
by  1.6  million  workers  this  year. 

Thus,  we  must  provide  about  4,500 
new  jobs  each  day,  31,000  new  jobs  each 
week,  134,000  new  jobs  each  month. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  rest  on  past  ac- 
complishments when  the  unemployment 
rate  for  Negroes  was  still  7  percent  in 
February.  It  was  down  from  9.2  per- 
cent a  year  earlier,  and  from  nearly  13 
percent  in  February  1961.  But  we  can- 
not be  satisfied  when  1  out  of  every  14 
Negro  workers  is  without  a  job. 

Nor  can  we  be  satisfied  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  unemployment  rate  for  teen- 
agers from  15  Wt  percent  In  February  1961 
and  14  V4  percent  a  year  ago.  to  10 J)  per- 
cent last  month.  So  high  a  rate  for 
young  workers  still  blocks  far  too  many 
young  men  and  women  from  beginning 
productive  and  rewsirdlng  careers. 

Our  achievement  is  worthy  of  celebra- 
tion, but  our  task  remains  unfinished. 
We  can  and  will  move  with  appropriate 
caution  to  sustain  our  economic  advance 
into  even  higher  levels  of  manpower 
achievement. 

The  3.7  percent  Is  an  average.  It  con- 
ceals the  fact  that  some  3  million  work- 
ers still  lack  jobs.  It  also  conceals  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  more  Jobs  in 
some  areas  and  occupations  than  there 
are  people  to  fill  them. 

In  the  Great  Lakes  region,  there  Is 
already  a  tight  supply  of  both  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor. 

There  are  shortages  of  machinists  for 
the  metalworklng  industry  throughout 
the  country,  and  shortages  of  building 
trades  craftsmen  In  many  areas. 

The  new  education  programs  could  be 
stunted  for  a  lack  of  teachers,  and  the 
medicare  program  thwarted  for  a  lack 
of  medical  and  nursing  personnel. 

Yet,  while  these  shortages  exist: 

There  are  pockets  of  chronic  unem- 
plojrment  in  many  cities,  in  Appalachla, 
in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  and  in  other  re- 
gions of  economic  distress. 

There  are  teenagers  who  need  jobs 
to  stay  In  school  or  to  help  support  their 
families.  They  need  to  know  that  so- 
ciety has  a  place  for  them  and  a  need  for 
their  services. 

There  are  millions  employed  in  occu- 
pations and  skills  that  do  not  fully 
utilize  their  capabilities. 

There  Is  no  overall  labor  shortage. 
But  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
are  not  fully  matched  with  the  Jobs 
available. 

Specific  shortages  of  labor  can  slow 
up  the  expansion  of  the  econonay.  They 
can  put  pressure  on  costs  and  prices. 

We  are  determined  to  do  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  keep  the  economy  expanding 
and  avoid  Infiatlonary  bottlenecks. 
rukm  TO  HXAo  orr  mampoweb  shobtaosb 
The  time  to  deal  with  manpower  short- 
ages Is  before  they  develop. 


Effective  manpower  policies  can  reduce 
unem4)loyment  and  at  the  same  time 
head  off  manpower  shortages. 

I  am  therefore: 

1.  Directing  the  Commissioner  of  La. 
bor  Statistics  to  include  in  the  monthly 
employment  reports,  starting  in  March, 
the  fullest  possible  Information  on  ex- 
isting or  threatening  labor  shortage  sit- 
uations. 

2.  Establishing  an  Office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower,  to  as- 
sist the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  msuipower  responsibilities 
under  existing  legislation  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Manpower. 

3.  Instructing  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  focus  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  programs  to  meet  prospec- 
tive manpower  shortage  situations,  espe- 
cially through  on-the-job  training. 

4.  Requesting  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Manpower  to  submit  to  me  by 
July  1,  1966,  a  report  on  the  recently  an- 
nounced coordination  plan  for  all  man- 
power activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

5.  Asking  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy 
to  make  appropriate  recommendations 
to  me  on  the  manpower  situation  and 
related  matters. 

8.  Referring  the  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Automation,  Technology, 
and  Economic  Progress  to  the  President's 
Manpower  and  Labor-Management  Pol- 
icy Coomilttees  for  advice  regsuxling  the 
Commission's  recommendations. 

At  my  request,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
yesterday  submitted  to  the  Congress  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  Federal-State  Employment  Service. 
This  legislation  emerged  from  the  unani- 
mous recommendations  of  a  task  force  of 
distinguished  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
educators,  and  other  manpower  si)eclal- 
Ists. 

I  call  at  the  same  time  on  American 
management  and  American  labor  to  take 
the  affirmative  action  which  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  Inflation,  resulting  from 
the  underuse  of  America's  manpower 
potential,  will  not  deprive  us  of  the 
fruits  of  the  most  magniflcent  economic 
growth  record  In  history. 

A  CALL  FOB    BOLD  MXW  APPKOACHXS 

I  am  asking  these  agencies  and  groups 
to  think  boldly  about  new  approaches. 

What  can  we  do  to  move  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  underemployed  from 
places  where  jobs  are  scarce  to  places 
where  workers  are  scarce?  How  do  we 
move  the  jobs  to  the  unemployed? 

What  can  we  do  to  encourage  em- 
ployers, who  seek  scarce  skills,  to  rede- 
fine jobs  In  a  way  that  employs  more 
of  the  unskilled  or  semiskilled? 

How  can  we  enhance  the  mobility  of 
workers  in  construction  and  similar  oc- 
cupations where  demand  shifts  sharply 
among  localities? 

What  can  we  do  to  mobilize  the  re- 
cently retired  but  still  productive? 

What  can  we  do  to  make  fuller  use  of 
our  trained  womanpower? 

What  can  we  do  to  break  down  arti- 
ficial barriers  against  the  entry  of  new 
workers  Into  Jobs  that  are  hard  to  fill? 


What  can  we  do  to  insure  that  train- 
ing and  apprenticeship  programs  are 
open  to  all  alike  and  are  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  meet  our  needs  for  skilled 
workers? 

What  can  we  do  to  help  employers 
Improve  their  own  on-the-job  training? 
What  can  we  do  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  the  physically  and  psycho- 
logically handicapped? 

What  can  we  do  to  fbcllltate  the  Im- 
migration of  workers  with  scarce  skills? 
What  more  can  we  do  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  discrimination  that  waste 
valuable  manpower  resources? 

We  already  have  many  effective  tools 
of  an  active  manpower  policy.  In  the 
year  ahead  we  will  expand  and  Improve 
these  programs. 

Our  most  important  new  tool  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  strengthened  by 
the  amendments  of  1968  and  1965.  Our 
manpower  training  programs  must  re- 
spond both  to  needs  of  people  and  the 
needs  of  the  economy. 

Our  experience  under  the  act  has 
proved  that: 

People  can  be  helped  through  educa- 
tion and  training; 

The  economy  will  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  additional  workers. 

Training  will  make  useful  and  produc- 
tive citizens  of  people  previously  con- 
sidered beyond  even  the  most  elementary 
kinds  of  help.  | 

Mentally  retarded  ihdividuals  are  be- 
ing hired  in  Increasing  numbers  by  both 
Government  and  private  employers,  after 
successful  training  in  various  semiskilled, 
office,  and  service  occupations. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  and  man- 
power development  programs  are  being 
applied  more  extensively  to  inmates  of 
correctional  institutions.  During  their 
period  of  confinement,  they  can  prepare 
for  jobs  when  they  are  released. 

Federal  manpower  training  programs 
are  conducted  in  close  cooperation  with 
private  industry.  During  the  past  year, 
we  have  significantly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  on-the-job  training  programs  ap- 
proved under  the  Mianpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  A«t.  In  occupations 
ranging  from  tool  and  die  makers  to 
nurses  aids  and  shipfltters,  people  are 
being  trained  on  the  job.  The  employ- 
ment rate  of  over  85  percent  testifies  to 
the  efTectiveness  of  these  programs. 

In  the  next  fiscal  year,  we  will  train 
and  retrain  250,000  persons  under  these 
Manpower  Developmiant  and  Training 
Act  programs. 

An  expanding  economy  now  presents 
both  the  opportunity  and  the  necessity 
to  upgrade  the  skills  of  the  under- 
employed. This  will  meet  the  demand 
for  workers.  It  will  afford  opportunity 
to  people  to  move  into  higher  skill  and 
higher  paying  jobs->^is  high  as  their 
abilities  permit. 

The  second  major  tool  of  our  man- 
power policy  is  the  Federal -State  Em- 
ployment Service.  It  must  assume  even 
greater  responsibility  not  only  in  placing 
people,  but  In  providing  proper  job  and 
training  Information,  guidance,  and 
counseling  to  all  who  need  it. 

The  administrative  framework  of  the 
Service  must  be  modernized. 


The  quality  of  those  who  provide  Its 
day-to-day  services  must  be  Improved. 

The  methods  of  its  operation  need  de- 
velopment. 

More  intensive  research  is  needed  to 
help  guide  our  young  people  to  occupa- 
tions where  they  are  most  needed. 

Vigorous  manpower  training  and  a  re- 
vitalized job  placement  service  are  essen- 
tial for  a  high-employment  economy 
with  price  stability. 

We  will  make  the  most  of  these  tools 
In  1966. 

THX   BPICIAL   PBOBLXMS   OP  THX   DISADVANTAGED 

Certain  groups  in  the  Nation  have  not 
shared  fully  in  the  benefits  of  our  un- 
precedented economic  expansion.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  to  achieve  full  oppor- 
tunity for  these  groups.  As  we  expand 
their  opportunities,  we  expand  our  man- 
power resources. 

Unskilled  workers,  with  almost  double 
the  national  rate  of  unemployment,  lack 
the  training  to  develop  their  potential 
skills. 

Nonwhlte  workers  constitute  11  per- 
cent of  our  labor  force,  20  percent  of  our 
unemployed,  and  nearly  25  percent  of  our 
long-term  unemployed;  they  suffer  the 
double  disadvantages  of  lower  educa- 
tional attaiiunent  and  lingering  discrim- 
ination. 

Young  Americans,  who  will  swell  our 
work  force  for  many  years  to  come,  still 
experience  triple  the  national  imemploy- 
ment  rate. 

Farmworkers,  both  operators  and  hired 
workers,  remain  the  victims  of  high  un- 
employment and  underemployment. 

Workers  in  surplus  labor  areas,  such  as 
Appalachla  can  benefit  only  from  more 
vigorous  economic  development  In  their 
home  areas  or  from  migration  to  centers 
of  employment  growth. 

No  society  can  be  truly  great — and  no 
economy  can  be  truly  prosperoiis — if 
high,  long-duration  unemployment  for 
some  exists  side  by  side  with  low,  short- 
term  unemployment  for  others. 

Special  programs,  suited  to  special 
groups,  are  needed  to  achieve  full  em- 
ployment with  price  stability. 

We  must  move  again  as  we  did  last 
year  to  meet  the  impact  of  the  more  than 
12  million  young  pe<«)le— 16  to  21  years 
of  age — who  will  be  looking  for  work  next 
summer. 

As  we  continue  toward  the  Great  Soci- 
ety, we  will  also  bring  increaJsed  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  many  groups. 

The  rehabilitation  and  rebuilding  of 
large  blighted  sections  in  our  central 
cities  will  bring  new  vistas  to  those  parts 
of  America  where  opportunities  are 
needed  most. 

The  work  of  the  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Service  will  open  up  new  op- 
portunities for  rural  people,  particularly 
in  areas  of  greatest  need.  The  new  com- 
munity development  districts,  when 
pending  legislation  is  passed,  will  bring 
greater  planning  resources  to  rural  areas. 
The  result  will  be  higher  levels  of  social 
and  economic  development. 

Our  efforts  under  the  1965  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
will  be  stepped  up. 

Joint  Federal -State  efforts  under  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  are 


also  being  Increased.  I  have  recom- 
mended quadrupling  the  expenditures 
for  special  programs  to  reach  the  more 
than  17  million  people  residing  in  that 
area.  Such  an  increase  means  increased 
resources  for  highway  construction,  de- 
velopment of  natiural  resources,  voca- 
tional education,  and  health  activities. 

Our  economy  cannot  be  fully  success- 
ful, or  oxu"  society  truly  great,  while  dif- 
ferences In  economic  opportunity  persist. 

The  programs  and  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration seek  to  reduce  and  ulti- 
mately to  eliminate  these  differences. 
They  are  intolerable  In  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society. 

nrVESTMCMT   IN    HtriCAM   Kisotntcu 

In  a  prosperous  economy,  the  root  of 
most  problems  of  unemployment  and  im- 
deremployment  lies  In  deficiencies  In  edu- 
cation. 

We  must  repair  these  deficiencies 
where  we  can. 

We  must  prevent  their  recurrence  In 
the  next  generation. 

Fewer  young  people  now  drop  out  of 
school.  But  the  number  is  still  too  high. 
If  current  trends  continue,  there  will  be 
over  8  million  school  dropouts  between 
1960  and  1970.  The  average  American 
worker  already  has  more  than  a  high 
school  education.  The  dropout  will  be  at 
an  ever-increasing  disadvantage. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  by  the 
large  numl)ers  of  young  men  who  fail 
the  Armed  Forces  qualification  tests  and 
must  be  rejected  for  military  service. 
One-seventh  of  the  yoxmg  men  examined 
cannot  pass  the  equivalent  of  an  elemen- 
tary school  examination. 

Low  educational  attainment  Is  a  prod- 
uct, and  in  twm  a  producer,  of  poverty, 
imemployment,  and  discrimination. 

This  administration  is  determined  to 
bring  increased  education  and  training 
opportunities  to  all  Americans  In  the 
coming  year.    We  intend  to — 

Improve  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  for  over  200,000  mentally  re- 
tarded, severely  disabled,  and  handi- 
capped individuals; 

Train  or  retrain  250,000  persons  vmder 
manpower  development  programs; 

Have  community  action  programs  in 
900  areas,  urban  and  niral,  throughout 
the  United  States ; 

P\md  preschool  classes  for  more  than 
200,000  children  over  the  full  academic 
year — and  for  another  500,000  youngsters 
during  the  summer.  Almost  150,000 
te£M:hers.  teacher  aids,  and  neighbor- 
hood helpers  will  provide  the  needed 
service  to  these  children; 

Operate  124  Job  Corps  urban  and  rural 
training  centers,  able  to  enroll  approxi- 
mately 45,000  men  and  women  at  any  one 
time; 

Provide  125,000  part-time  jobs  during 
the  entire  school  year  and  another 
165,000  summer  jobs  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  to  help  poor  young  people 
stay  In  school.  Another  64,000  positions 
will  be  available  for  boys  and  girls  out  of 
school; 

Offer  services,  under  the  work  experi- 
ence program,  to  over  100.000  public  wel- 
fare recipients  who  support  300,000  de- 
pendents; 
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GMtb  bMle  eduoatUm  to  754MM  adulti 
under  gzanto  to  States  for  Improving 
•dolt  Ilteraer: 

CoDduet  160  dlflerent  projects  Involr- 
Ing  4,500  VISTA  volunteers  to  prorlde 
educational  tratnlnc  and  rdated  serrlees 
to  the  poor. 

lliese  spedfle  iirograms  are  In  addi- 
tion to  the  enormous  expansion  in  aid  to 
our  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  systems.  For  next  year,  I  have 
propoeed  a  total  Federal  investment  In 
education  ct  flOJ  billion — more  than 
double  tbe  14.75  bilUon  effort  when  I  be- 
came President.  This  will  move  ua  for- 
ward toward  our  goal  of  providing  full 
education  for  every  dtlsen  to  the  limits 
of  his  cai>acity  to  absorb  it. 

Teaching  methods  and  materials,  no 
matter  how  ezc^ent.  are  not  enough. 
They  must  be  klnAed  by  ingenious, 
flexible,  and  responsive  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators. I  have  urged  that  Congress 
provide  the  funds  for  a  new  Teacher 
Corps — to  be  made  up  Initially  of  3,700 
men  and  women.  Combined  into  teams 
of  experienced  and  intern  teachers,  they 
wUl  be  sharing  their  skills  and  under- 
standing this  faU  with  the  poor  chil- 
dren who  need  them  most. 

I  am  also  calling  for  increased 
activities  which  will  provide  this  Nation 
with  more  high-quality  teachers  for  the 
handicapped  and  to  meet  the  Impact  of 
school  desegregation. 

Manpower  demands  for  professional 
personnel  are  also  increasing  in  many 
other  fields.  New  research  and  teaching 
activities  must  be  oriented  to  meet  those 
demands.  Grants,  loans,  and  other 
forms  of  aid  are  being  made  available  to 
States,  localities,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions.   They  include : 

A  significant  Increase  in  National 
Scienoe  Foundation  support  of  basic  re- 
search and  science  education,  critically 
important  for  the  advanced  training  of 
scientists  and  engineers. 

Univenlty  grants  for  research  and 
training  at  advanced  degree  students  In 
the  space  sdenoes  through  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Help  through  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  and  other 
legislation  to  increase,  by  1975,  the  num- 
ber of  medical  school  graduates  by  50 
percent  and  the  number  of  dental  school 
graduates  by  100  percent  over  1060. 

Training  personnel  to  deal  with  the 
critical  problems  of  water  pollution  un- 
der the  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. 

Training  programs  for  developing 
skills  of  persons  who  are  needed  in  com- 
munity development  activities. 

Continued  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  hlgh-<iuallty  personnel  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling — from  elementary 
school  to  the  university — imder  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

We  must  provide  full  and  free  access 
to  a  first-rate  education  for  all  our  youth, 
with  later  opportunities  to  develop  their 
talents  to  the  fullest  measure  of  their 
ability. 

Tbit  oommitment  of  the  admlnistra- 
tlon  Is  to  expand  education  and  training 
opportunities  for  every  ctttiea 


Sound  fiscal  aad  monetary  poUdes, 
effective  training  programs,  and  eaeleBt 
employment  service,  and  f»ptindtng  edu- 
cational services  can  steadily  provide 
new  hope  for  the  unemployed. 

Tet.  even  in  a  hlgh-emplojrment  econ- 
omy, the  protection  of  imemployment 
compensation  remains  essentiaL  The 
present  period  of  prosperll^  is  the  appro- 
priate time  to  modemiae  and  strengthen 
our  system  of  unemplojrment  insurance. 

I  have  recommended  that  legislation 
be  enacted  to  Improve  our  system's 
financing  and  administration,  to  prevent 
abuses,  to  provide  more  realistic  benefits 
for  more  workers,  for  longer  periods. 

Special  protection  Is  needed  for  those 
in  our  labor  force  who  are  still  employed 
at  substandard  earnings.  The  minimum 
wsLge  for  American  workers  has  been  an 
essential  ptu-t  of  national  policy  for  al- 
most 30  years.  But  both  the  level  of  the 
minimum  and  the  number  of  workers 
covered  have  recently  fallen  behind  the 
pace  set  by  tbe  rest  of  the  economy. 

I  recommend  that  the  minlmimi  wage 
be  increased  and  that  the  coverage  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  be  ex- 
tended to  additional  workers. 

We  must  provide  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  those  who  seek  work,  and  decent 
living  conditions  for  those  who  do  work. 

The  programs  and  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration will  be  directed  at  these 
goals. 

OXTE  OPPOBTUMITI    VOK  THX  rUTUU 

This  report  has  been  of  programs  and 
iwllcles.  of  legislation  and  aiH>ropria- 
tions.  These  are  the  means  by  which 
manix>wer  policy  is  carried  out. 

The  real  basis  of  manpower  policy  Is 
more  fundamental. 

It  is  the  very  essence  oi  a  free  and 
democratic  society. 

It  is  our  shared  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
every  human  being. 

This  report  has  been  of  the  gains  of 
the  past  year. 

To  murk,  these  gains  is  only  to  take 
new  measure  of  the  future.  We  are  a 
people  who  draw  confidence  from  the 
certainty  of  change.  We  are  resUess 
unless  we  can  mold  change  to  the  high- 
est human  purpose. 

With  all  that  we  have  accomplished  so 
far,  with  all  that  we  are  doing  now,  it  is 
time  to  ask  again:  What  of  the  future? 

The  future  can  be  and  ought  to  be  a 
time  of  opportunity. 

I  see  a  future  where  the  first  two  dec- 
ades of  people's  lives  are  spent  growing 
up,  physically  and  mentally  fit — train- 
ing for  citizenship  and  effective  partici- 
pation in  their  country's  affairs — attain- 
ing the  education  for  service,  for  a  craft, 
for  a  profession — getting  ready  for  their 
roles  as  workers,  consumers,  producers, 
and  contributors  to  a  free  society. 

I  see  a  future  in  which  education  and 
training  will  be  a  permanent  bridge  be- 
tween learning,  employment,  and  human 
development.  Even  as  we  develop  new 
uses  of  technology,  we  recognize  that 
Iieoi^  grow  stale  unless  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous renewal  of  their  knowledge,  en- 
richment of  their  skills,  and  development 
of  their  talents. 


Z  see  a  future  in  which  help  to  those 
■eeklng  a  station  in  life— whether  it  be 
the  young  dropout,  the  first  offender,  the 
older  man  with  an  outdated  skill,  the 
military  rejectee — will  have  an  oppor- 
tnnitar  to  f  ulflD  their  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. 

A  manpower  policy  must  be  based  on 
belief  In  the  value  of  the  individual  and 
In  the  promise  of  welcome  change. 

A  manpower  policy  should  lead  us  to  a 
society  in  which  every  person  has  full 

opportunity   to   develop   his— or  her 

earning  powers,  where  no  willing  worker 
lacks  a  Job,  and  where  no  useful  talent 
lacks  an  ojwortunlty. 

Lthdon  B.  Johnson. 

Th>  WHxrx  House.  March  i,  1966. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  REGULATORY 
AGENCIES.  SELECT  COMMTITEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee (Ki  Regulatory  Agencies  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  may  have 
the  permission  of  the  House  to  sit  this 
afternoon  during  general  debate  and  also 
tomorrow  and  the  next  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  the  report  on  S.  2394. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  AID 
TO  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  AND  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ROADS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  l^?eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Aid  to  the  High- 
way Program  and  the  Sutxxjmmlttee  on 
Roads  may  be  permitted  to  sit  this  after- 
noon and  for  the  beJance  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  the  request  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  (jajection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  iB  so  ordered. 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 


INFLATION  AND  GUIDEPOSTS 

Bdr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  IB^.  EixswoaTH]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricoao  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenum  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr  Speaker,  vir- 
tually every  responsible  public  ofllcial  to- 
day recognizes  that  inflation  and  the 
threat  of  more  inflation  are  the  biggest 
domestic  problems  confronting  this  Na- 
tion. The  President,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, and  congressional  leaders  of  both 
parties  have  stated  oven*  and  over  again 
that  inflation  is  an  overriding  national 
concern. 

A  sharp  split  has  developed,  however, 
over  how  best  to  combat  Inflation.  For 
months.  Republican  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have  been 
urging  the  use  of  broad  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary anti-lnflatlon  weapons — while  some 
administration  spokesmen,  academic 
economists,  and  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  bearing  down  on  the 
so-called  wage  and  price  guldeposts,  or 
voluntary  controls. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  Sun- 
day, March  6,  1966,  Mr.  Bernard  Nossiter 
sets  out  the  European  experience  with 
"guideposts"  and  notes  that  they  have 
not  worked  successfully  to  curb  inflation, 
in  the  absence  of  governmental  willing- 
ness to  use  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
aggressively.  Mr.  Nos^ter's  article  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  in  view  of  the  current 
debate  here  at  home,  is  most  timely.  I 
commend  It  to  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
Ettbope  Weighs   Guxdepobts — Takes  Second 

liOOK    AT    WACE-PtlCE    POLICY 

<By   Bernard   D.   Nossiter) 

Paris,  March  6. — Like  economists  In  the 
TTnlted  States,  Western  Europe's  experts  are 
beginning  to  take  a  crltloal  look  at  the  Con- 
tinent's version  of  wage>prlce  guldepdsts. 

In  private  conversation,  there  Is  growing 
skepticism  over  the  technlique's  use  to  battle 
rising  prices. 

One  leading  economltt  says  bluntly: 
"When  unemployment  rates  are  under  2  per- 
cent, it  won't  work.  And  above  2.6  percent, 
you  don't  need  It." 

Allowing  for  the  differences  In  counting 
Jobs,  his  rates  would  translate  Into  about  4 
and  6  percent  for  the  United  States. 

Few  of  the  experts  here,  however,  would 
scrap  the  Eiu-opean  equivalent  of  guideposts. 
Instead,  most  think  that  governments  wlU 
also  have  to  use  fiscal  policy — tax  and  spend- 
ing techniques — more  aggressively. 

The  debate  here  Is  generally  more  low- 
keyed  than  the  shouting  match  now  going 
on  between  George  Meaay  and  the  White 
House.  Moreover,  it  isn't  called  guideposts 
here  but  income  policy.  However,  it  comes 
down  to  the  same  thing,  Government  pres- 
sure to  limit  wage  Increases  to  the  growth 
in  productivity. 

MOSJi    KXPKXfSNCCO 

The  Eiur<q>eans  have  bad  more  experience 
under  fire  with  income  policy  than  the 
United  States.  Except  for  lUly,  full  and 
overfuU  employment  ha«  been  the  prevail- 
ing rule  here  for  several  years.  Labor  has 
been  so  scarce  that  continental  countries 
have  been  encouraging  migration  from  Spain, 
Portugal,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Italy  to  flU 
their  needs. 

The  prevailing  view  btre  holds  that  in- 
come policy  or  exhortation  Is  better  than 
nothing,  that  it  probably  tempers  the  wage 
and  price  Increases  that  would  otherwise  take 
place.  But  in  a  tight  eeonomy,  the  argu- 
ment goes,  stable  prices  won't  be  maintained 
unless  govemmenta  take  sterner  measures 
to  curb  domand. 


Irtmlcally  this  conclusion  Is  being  reached 
at  the  very  moment  that  Britain  Is  about  to 
adopt  elaborate  income  machinery.  The 
Labor  Govemment  U  moving  from  exh<»i»- 
tlon  to  a  system  requiring  the  submission 
of  wage  and  price  increases  to  a  Govemment 
board.  The  board,  however,  would  operate 
as  it  has  in  the  past  making  recommenda- 
tions but  lacking  power  to  prevent  changes. 

BUnSH    KXAMPLS 

The  experts'  skepticism  is  strengthened 
by  Britain's  performance  last  year.  With 
a  Labor  Government  in  power  and  the  na- 
tion undergoing  a  well-publlclzed  currency 
crisis.  Government  appeals  still  failed  to  have 
much  effect.  Wages  rose  about  6  percent 
and  consumer  prices  6  percent.  The  point 
seems  to  be  that  strong  unions  In  Ught  labor 
markets  can't  easily  be  checked. 

Even  when  unions  are  weak,  as  they  are 
In  France,  guideposts  are  unlikely  to  stand 
up.  Wages  here  rose  6  percent  last  year. 
Tbe  Government  held  down  living  costs  only 
by  main  force,  using  direct  controls.  Even 
so,  they  rose  about  2.6  percent.  President  de 
Gaulle's  regime  is  trying  to  clamp  Incomes 
policy  on  the  large  number  of  state  em- 
ployees, but  this  is  touching  off  a  great  wave 
of  unrest. 

Holland  has  often  been  cited  as  the  model 
for  incomes  policy. 

Its  sophisticated  unions  and  employers  eire 
keenly  aware  of  Dutch  dependence  on  for- 
eign trade  and  competitive  export  prices. 
But  there  too  the  dam  broke  in  1964.  Last 
year,  wages  jumped  another  10  percent  and 
prices  about  6  percent.  Labor-short  employ- 
ers have  simply  been  paying  "black  wages," 
pay  higher  than  the  contractual  rates,  to 
hold  workers. 

SWEDEN    ALSO   CITED 

Sweden,  too,  is  sometimes  described  as  a 
model,  particularly  since  its  government  has 
developed  superb  techniques  to  move  Job- 
less men  to  unfilled  poets.  Moreover,  one  big 
bargain  between  Sweden's  labor  and  em- 
ployer federation  determines  tbe  pattern  for 
the  country.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
government's  guidance  should  be  persuasive. 
Nevertheless,  wages  climbed  nearly  10  per- 
cent last  year  and  prices  half  as  much. 

At  full  employment,  the  pressure  on  In- 
comes policy  is  two-sided.  Unions,  even  weak 
ones,  reject  it.  "Hiey  regard  the  system  as 
unjust  since  nothing  much  can  be  done  to 
limit  stock  market  gains,  real  estate  sp>ecula- 
tlon,  professional  fees,  dividends  and  tbe 
other  soiurces  of  Income  of  tbe  well  off.  Em- 
ployers, hungry  for  workers,  wUl  pay  what  it 
takes  to  keep  production  rolling  as  long  as 
there  is  a  demand.  So,  tbe  conclusion  runs, 
governments  must  tame  demand  at  full  em- 
ployment by  rising  taxes  or  cutting  their 
spending. 

Tbe  new  emphasis  Is  likely  to  show  up  in 
tbe  future  reports  of  tbe  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 
Tills  is  a  club  of  mostly  rich  nations  who 
give  each  other  advice  about  their  ecdbomics. 
OECD  experts  have  been  In  the  forefront 
of  those  urging  incomes  policies.  Now,  more 
stress  on  flexible  fiscal  policy  can  be  expected 
In  their  studies. 

Tbe  OECD  has  asked  a  group  of  outside 
experts  to  recommend  ways  in  which  gov- 
ernments can  employ  fiscal  policy  more  effec- 
tively to  promote  stable  growth.  Tbe  ex- 
perts held  their  first  meeting  here  this  past 
week.  Their  report,  due  next  year,  is  ex- 
pected to  strengthen  the  trend  toward 
greater  use  of  tax  and  spending  powers  and 
less  reliance  on  Incomes  poUcy. 


man  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Ellsworth]  may 
extend  his  renuu-ks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  8PEAXER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gmtieman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  titied  the 
Retirement  Adjustment  Act  of  1066.  It 
contfdns  provisions  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional $3,000  exemption  from  income 
tax  on  income  received  as  annuities, 
pensions,  and  other  retirement  beneflts. 

The  Retirement  Adjustment  Act  al- 
lows significant  relief  for  those  people 
who  have  retired  and  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  retirement  beneflts  for  their  in- 
come. It  is  this  age  and  income  bracket 
which  suffers  the  most  from  trying  to 
live  on  small  fixed  incomes  in  a  time 
of  rising  consiuner  prices.  Inflation  is 
fast  becoming  a  reality  to  these  people, 
and  if  they  are  to  remain  self-sufScient 
and  able  to  live  on  the  retirement  bene- 
flts they  have  earned,  some  adjustment 
has  to  be  made  which  will  allow  them  to 
do  so. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  people  who 
will  be  covered  by  this  bill  are  also  cov- 
ered by  certain  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  but  due  to  poor 
administration,  are  not  receiving  the  as- 
sistance which  was  intended  under  that 
act. 


RETIREMENT  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  ocmsent  that  the  gentte- 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION: 
HELPING  THE  POOR  TO  FIGHT 
POVERTY— PART  I 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  the  many  distinguished 
landmarks  of  my  native  Tennessee,  there 
is  a  warehouse  In  Knoxvllle  known  to 
thousands  of  schoolchildren  across  the 
Nation  for  its  imlque  service  over  many 
years  to  the  people  of  the  southern  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  region.  As  a  proc- 
essing center  for  Save  the  Children 
Federation,  a  private,  voluntary  agency 
working  in  depressed  areas  of  our  coun- 
try and  overseas.  It  can  take  pride  in  the 
achievements  which  have  merited  this 
recent  tribute  from  President  Johnson: 

The  people  of  this  Nation,  acting  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  Congress  and 
this  administration,  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  a  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment for  the  people  of  Appalachla. 

Save  the  Children  Federation,  as  a  private 
International  agency  devoted  to  helping 
underprivileged  chUdren  and  their  families, 
is  tbe  people's  partner  In  this  compassionate 
cause. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the 
fine  people  associated  with  this  organiza- 
tion— the  national  officers  in  Norwalk, 
Ooim.;  the  prominent  persons  who  lend 
their  support;  the  local  workers  every- 
where who  carry  out  the  programs;  and 
eq?eeially  National  Director  Harry  R. 
Anderson,  of  Knoxvllle,  and  the  other 
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fine  people  In  our  Second  District  who 
perform  magnlflcently. 

The  work  of  these  dedicated  cltlaens 
cannot  be  UAd  In  a  few  wmtts;  therefore. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  "serlaUse" 
this  story  in  three  different  Issues  of  the 
Rmcomd. 

Bare  the  Children  Federation,  founded 
in  1932,  Is  a  nonpn^t,  nonsectarlan,  and 
nonpolltleal  organization  serving  de- 
prived children  and  their  families  in 
poverty  or  disaster  areas  of  our  country 
and  abroad.  It  administers  a^nnn^^ny 
more  than  10,000  sponsorships  to  provide 
funds  and  ooonsellng  for  ctiildren,  fam- 
ilies, communities,  and  schools,  and  a 
self-help  sdudarship  program  in  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  clothing  drive.  Self- 
sufSdency  through  educaUon  and  the 
practice  of  self-help  is  the  federation 
goal. 

Current  federation  services  are  heli>ing 
ehranleally  impoverished  chlldien  in 
Appalachla,  young  American  Indians  of 
the  Southwest  reservations,  and  children 
overseas  in  Colombia,  Finland,  France, 
Greece,  Italy,  South  Korea,  Lebanon,  and 
Tanzania.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Community  Development  Foundation, 
the  federation  Is  supporting  social  and 
economic  gains  tiirough  conununlty  self- 
help  invjects  and  nationwide  commimlty 
development  programs  In  underdeveloped 
and  newly  emerging  countries. 

The  collection  of  donated  clothing  for 
distribution  In  parts  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, uid  Virginia  was  one  of  the 
earliest  programs  of  Save  the  Children 
Federation.  The  federation's  long  rec- 
ord of  humanitarian  service  started  In 
Appalachla  when  the  depression  threw 
many  thousands  of  miners  out  of  work. 
With  prolonged  unemployment,  many 
people  there  today  still  have  little  or  no 
cash  income.  lAck  of  clothing  keeps 
many  children  away  fn»n  school  despite 
their  eagerness  to  attend. 

Our  southern  Appalachian  people  are 
not  inclined  to  accept  free  clothing.  How 
then  could  they  get  the  clothing  needed 
for  their  children?  Save  the  Children 
Federation  workers,  together  with  teach- 
ers, local  school  and  welfare  officials, 
and  with  the  support  of  funds  con- 
tributed to  the  federation,  found  an  ef- 
fective way  to  clothe  the  children  with- 
out hurting  local  pride.  Schoolchildren 
and  commimlty  groups  throughout  the 
Nation  collect  wearable  used  clothing 
every  fall  during  the  "bundle  days  drive." 
Nine  million  articles  were  collected  diu-- 
ing  the  last  year. 

The  clothing  Is  then  shipped  to  Knox- 
▼llle.  At  the  warehouse  it  is  sorted, 
cleaned,  mended,  and  distributed  to  106 
Save  the  Children  Federation  centers 
where  rural  families  can  shop  for  cloth- 
ing within  their  meager  metuu.  A  por- 
tion of  the  collected  clothing  is  dis- 
tributed to  people  wiio  contribute  their 
labor  to  self-help  projects  and  some  is 
distributed  to  victims  of  disasters.  Pre- 
serving dignity  is  the  federation's  first 
aid  toward  rehabilitation. 

The  federation's  clothing  program  also 
makes  a  dedalve  contribution  to  tfae 
Quality  ol  education  available  in  Ap- 
palachla. Slnot  State  funds  for  schools 
are  alloeated  by  attendance,  the  mora 
ehlldrsn  who  stay  away  for  lack  of  ok>th- 
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Ing,  the  more  Impoverished  the  whole 
educational  system  bec<mies.  Teachers 
and  school  attendance  oOcers  take  a 
deep  interest  in  this  program  which  in- 
creases school  attendance  and  augments 
school  budgets  to  assure  better  educa- 
tion for  more  children. 

In  the  federation  programs  to  help 
people  grow  out  of  povoty,  not  merely 
subsist  in  it,  education  is  a  basic  tool. 
In  ApiNdachia,  on  Indian  reservations, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  teen- 
agers are  quitting  school  because  they 
cannot  meet  minimiiTri  financial  require- 
ments. As  dropouts,  they  Join  the  ranks 
of  the  uneducated,  the  unskilled,  and  un- 
employable. They  are  locking  them- 
selves in  the  poverty  trap.  But  Save  the 
Children  Federation  has  helped  many 
bright,  ambitious  yoimgsters  avoid  that 
trap  through  sponsorship  and  scholar- 
ship programs. 

In  our  southern  mountains  more  than 
300  plucky  boys  and  girls  are  earning 
federation  grants  to  cover  school  fees, 
lunches,  clothing,  and  bus  fare  by  i>er- 
formlng  useful  social  tasks — cazmtng 
beans  for  a  hot  lunch  program,  deliver- 
ing mail  in  nu^  areas,  ironing  linens  for 
a  hospital,  tutoring  slow  readers  in  ele- 
mentary school,  helping  in  the  school 
library,  or  typing  for  the  visiting  nurse. 
Because  of  the  aid  offered  by  self-help 
scholarships,  many  Appalachian  teen- 
agers who  would  have  been  dropouts, 
now  continue  high  school  and  further 
training  as  nurses,  teachers,  and  tech- 
nicians. Last  year  alone  more  than 
8,000  children  in  several  different  coun- 
tries were  able  to  continue  their  school- 
ing through  the  direct  aid  of  SCF  edu- 
cational sponsoraiiips  and  self-help 
scholarships.  And  hundreds  more  re- 
ceived educational  benefits  indirectly 
through  federation  aid  given  to  spon- 
sored schools  in  Appalachla  and  overseas. 


BOXCAR  RELIEF  NEEDED 

Mi.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nklsiw]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
R«coRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Angus  Mc- 
Donald, director  of  research.  National 
Farmers  Union,  stressing  the  importance 
of  pending  legislation  such  as  I  have  in- 
troduced to  alleviate  the  serious  boxcar 
shortage.  I  believe  my  collttgues  would 
find  his  comments  of  interest,  and  in- 
clude the  letter  in  the  Rkcord: 

National  PAKicsma  Unioh, 
Wcuhtnffton,  D.C.,  MaTch  2. 1998. 
Hon.  RASLrT  O.  Staogkxs, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interttatt  and  Tor- 
eifp*   Commerce.    V.S.   House  of  Hepre- 
tentativet,  Wathtngton,  D.O. 
DcAB  CoirasaMKAK  SrAoona:  Our  att«n- 
tton  hAa  been  nOled  to  the  bUl  which  la 
pending  before  your  committee  reUtlng  to 
the  boaoar  ihortage. 

You  m*7  be  interested  to  know  that  one 
of  the  greatest  obataclee  to  marketing  of 
wbeat  baa  been  the  perennial  abcrtage  of 
In  the  upper  Klaaiaatppt  and  Mlaouil 


valleys  where  the  bulk  of  the  members  of 
our  organlaattoti  raslde.  This  haa  not  only 
luunpered  the  oonveyanoe  of  wbeat  to  miiu 
and  to  ports  for  export,  but  has  raaulted  In 
deterloraUon  of  grain. 

According  to  our  Informatloci.  the  bill  8. 
1008  (the  House  number  of  which  I  beUeve 
U  HJt.  7616),  would  greatly  expedite  the 
transportation  of  grain  and  relieve  the  box- 
car shortage.  This  shortage  has  been  par- 
ticularly acute  this  year.  According  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  daUy  shortage  of  boxcars  during 
the  month  of  February  exceeded  10,600;  the 
average  daUy  shortage  of  all  freight  cars  was 
15,300.  With  the  barreet  season  sUU  ahead 
the  shortage  is  due  to  become  more  critical 
later  this  year. 

The  legislation  referred  to  would  permit 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix 
rental  rates  on  railroads  rolling  stock  and 
thtis  encourage  the  rental  of  cars.  Railroads 
It  seems  to  us  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return 
on  rentals.  Alleviating  the  boxcar  shortage 
would  contribute  to  a  sound  maintenance 
program  and  would  be  In  the  interest  of 
more  efficient  commerce  between  the  States 
and  In  the  interest  of  national  defease. 

We  win  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to 
bring  about  approval  of  this  legislation  by 
your  committee  and  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AMGT7S  McDonald, 
Director  o]  Research. 


THE  CIVILIAN  AVIATION  ACAD- 
EMY— A  NECESSITY  FOR  THE  FU- 
TURE OF  AMERICAN  AVIATION 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  WoLrrl  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
cert with  the  President's  message  on 
manpower  I  rise  today  to  discuss  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  aviation  indus- 
try— a  cornerstone  of  our  national 
strength. 

The  United  States  today  is  the  un- 
disputed world  leader  In  the  field  of  com- 
mercial aviation.  Since  the  day  almost 
30  years  ago,  when  the  first  China  Clip- 
per began  regular  trans-Pacific  air  serv- 
ice, the  UJ3.  commercial  air  fleet  has 
grown  to  the  point  where  there  are  few 
free  world  capitals  not  served  by  Amerl- 
can-fiag  carriers. 

American  aviation  spans  the  globe. 
We  must  insure  that  this  leadership  is 
not  lost. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it 
of  primary  importance  that  we  devote 
our  attention  to  the  status  and  needs  of 
our  commercial  air  service  and  our  avia- 
tion industry  in  general.  The  piloting, 
control,  and  maintenance  of  today's 
great  airplanes  requires  the  highest  pro- 
fessional competence  in  all  the  manifold 
aspects  of  modem  aviation.  To  provide 
a  steady  supply  of  trained  personnel  for 
all  phases  of  aviation,  and  to  extend  to 
fiylng  the  professional  status  its  impor- 
tance and  challenges  merit,  I  am  tomor- 
row Introducing  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Civilian  Aviation  Academy. 

Securing  flight  crew  personnel  for  the 
Nation's  airlines  has  always  been  a  hel- 
ter-skelter process.  Since  World  War 
n.  the  airlines  have  depended  heavily 
upon  military-trained  pilots.  But  tills 
source  is  drying  up  rapidly.  Last  year, 
for  example,  the  Air  Force  trained  only 


1,700  new  pDots— nearly  4,100  fewer  than 
It  did  in  1955.  The  Air  Poroe  pilot  train- 
ing program  has  declined  sharply  since 
1958,  refiectlng  the  shift  from  reliance 
on  manned  bombers  to  ICBM's  for  stra- 
tegic deterrence.  And  of  the  Air  Force 
pilots  currently  on  active  duty,  tdmost  50 
percent  are  between  the  ages  of  31  and 
40— beyond  the  hiring  agf  of  most  air- 
lines. 

Thus,  there  is  today  increasing  con- 
cern sunong  air  carriers  over  the  number 
of  available  trainees  to  meet  flight  crew 
needs.  Contributing  to  the  problem  are 
other  factors  such  as  the  great  growth  of 
trafBc  In  recent  years,  new  type  aircraft 
currently  in  service,  and  the  need  to  look 
ahead  to  still  newer  typee  such  as  the 
supersonic  transport.  At  present.  425 
new  aircraft  are  scheduled  for  delivery 
to  UJ3.  domestic  and  international  car- 
riers through  1969. 

To  man  this  fleet,  which  represents 
only  a  part  of  forecast  ectpansion  over 
the  next  decade,  reports  indicate  that 
some  airlines  are  relaxing  their  require- 
ments for  pilot  applicants.  This  dis- 
turbing fact  alone  underscores  the 
urgent  need  for  a  steady  supply  of 
trained,  high-level  flight  ofHcers  such  as 
the  Civilian  Aviation  Academy  will 
supply. 

A  recent  New  York  Tim^s  article,  Sun- 
day, January  2,  1966,  dramatizes 
the  plight  faced  by  many  airlines:  "Vir- 
tually the  No.  1  problem  tor  every  air- 
line in  this  country,"  Mr.  W.  A.  Patter- 
son, chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  United  Airlines,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "is  xfilots." 

According  to  the  Times  article.  United 
would  like  to  hire  1,600  pilots  in  the  next 
2  years.  American  Airlines,  which  hired 
no  pilots  l)etween  1959  and  1963,  has 
hired  1,000  pilots  since  January  1964, 
and  would  like  to  liire  an  additional  500 
immediately,  and  hopes  to  add  another 
BOO  through  1969.  Trans  World  Air- 
lines says  it  will  hire  723  new  pilots  in 
1966.  And  Eastern  Air  lines  would  like 
to  get  400  pilots  immediately.  The  arti- 
cle goes  on  to  say  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  estimates  that  airline  pilot 
losses  because  of  retirement,  disability, 
or  promotion  will  average  1,200  a  year 
through  1980.  In  addition,  the  airlines 
estimate  they  will  need  to  hire  400  pilots 
a  year  Just  to  handle  the  growth  of  their 
fleets.  The  problem  is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  fewer  military  pilots  are 
turning  to  airline  careers.  Many  more 
are  remaining  in  the  service  as  careers, 
and  those  that  leave  are  more  frequently 
taking  Jobs  outside  of  aviation. 

A  further  problem  plaguing  airline 
personnel  executives  is  the  approaching 
retirement  of  World  War  II  and  Korean 
war  vintage  pilots  presently  flying  with 
the  airlines.  At  a  time  when  new  air- 
craft such  as  the  SST  are  programed  for 
the  not-too-distant  future^  carriers  want 
to  get  younger  pilots  started  so  tliat  they 
will  have  experience  when  the  SST's 
WTive.  Yet,  as  the  older  pilots  are  re- 
tiring, tliere  is  a  correi^x>ndlngly  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  securing  replace- 
ments. One  major  international  carrier, 
for  example,  will  hire  8  pilots  tills  year, 
11  next  year,  and  beginning  in  1968  the 


rate  will  Increase  untU  It  reaches  a  peak 
of  204  pUots  retiring  during  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Airline  PUofs  Asso- 
ciation estimates  tiiat  of  its  March  1965 
total  meml)er8hip  of  15,319  pilots,  3.4 
percent  will  retire  by  1970,  10.8  percent 
by  1975,  31  percent  by  1980.  and  55.7  per- 
cent by  1985. 

The  question  Is:  Where  will  pilot  re- 
placements come  from?  At  a  time  when 
the  carriers  would  like  to  place  an  in- 
creasing emphasis  upon  education  and  a 
well-roimded  background  and  less  on  fly- 
ing time  for  pilot  recruits,  many  are 
having  to  hire  pilots  with  Uttle  or  no 
college  training  provided  they  can  meet 
other  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  the 
strength  of  our  vital  civil  aviation  sys- 
tem must  not  be  subject  to  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  sources  oT  trained  man- 
power. For  tills  reason,  and  because  I 
believe  flying  should  be  accorded  the 
status  of  a  profession,  as  is  the  mari- 
time service,  I  urge  this  Ixxly  to  support 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Civilian  Aviation  Academy. 
This  bill  would  set  up  a  4-year  pro- 
gram of  instruction  to  train  young  peo- 
ple in  all  aspects  of  aviation.  A  civilian 
aviation  cadet  could  major  in  any  one  of 
a  number  of  vitally  important  disciplines 
such  as  radar  and  electronics,  aircraft 
maintenance,  navigation,  and  airways 
operatives  as  well  as  pilot  training.  Re- 
gardless of  primary  field  of  study,  how- 
ever, each  cadet  would  receive  heavy  con- 
centrations in  all  other  courses  offered 
with  the  objective  of  producing  mature, 
well-rounded,  lilghly  skilled  professional 
air  officers  for  the  commercial  air  service 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Civilian  Aviation  Acad- 
emy would  l)egln  to  provide  a  trained 
cadre  of  pilots  and  other  skilled  person- 
nel by  the  early  1970's — at  a  time  when 
projected  pilot  shortages  will  be  reach- 
ing the  acute  stage.  And  the  Academy 
will  be  turning  out  exactly  the  type  of 
Individual  that  airlines  are  coming  to 
realize  is  essential  for  operation  of  the 
aircraft  of  tomorrow. 

Yet,  critical  as  it  is,  the  peacetime 
pilot  needs  of  the  airlines  Is  not  the  only 
argument  for  the  Aviation  Academy. 

In  times  of  war  or  other  emergency, 
tlie  Civil  Air  Reserve  Fleet — CRAF— and 
the  War  Air  Reserve  Pattern — WASP — 
are  the  two  basic  organizations  through 
wiiich  scheduled  airlines  are  integrated 
into  the  defense  effort  for  use  as  military 
transport  aircraft.  CRAP  is  currently 
composed  of  344  firstllne  aircraft  modi- 
fled  to  allow  a  rapid  changeover  from 
civil  to  military  needs.  These  planes 
would  operate  as  though  they  were  mill* 
tary  aircraft  assigned  to  regular  trans- 
port duty.  Under  WASP,  the  airlines 
continue  to  operate  their  own  planes,  but 
the  CAB  has  authority  to  assign  them 
and  their  crews  from  one  location  to 
another  as  needed.  The  point  is,  who 
would  man  these  planes  in  time  of  crises 
when  military  needs  could  l>e  expected 
to  drain  off  any  existing  pools  of  pilots? 
Is  not  the  forecast  pilot  shortage  a  criti- 
cal flaw  In  these  vital  defense  emergency 
programs? 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  we  begin  to 
take  for  granted  elements  of  our  national 


strength  which.  If  unavailable,  we  could 
not  do  without  and  maintain  our  status 
as  a  great  nation.  Our  air  transport 
system  is  such  an  element.  And  our  air 
fleet  is  only  as  good  as  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  those  who  man  it. 

Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
have  grappled  with  the  problem  of  gold 
outflow — a  battle  that  is  not  yet  won. 
The  problem  is  to  balance  our  purchases 
from  foreign  countries  with  our  sales 
to  those  countries.  Air  transport  Is  car- 
rying an  increasing  sliare  of  liigh  pri- 
ority trade  with  other  nations.  We  can- 
not let  tills  vital  and  Increasingly 
important  element  of  our  International 
economic  position  weaken  merely  be- 
cause we  are  unable  to  provide  sufficient 
trained  aircrews  to  man  our  International 
carriers. 

Furthermore,  our  sales  of  American 
aircraft  to  foreign  countries  would  bene- 
fit greatly  by  having  highly  trained 
crews — ^the  kind  the  Civilian  Aviation 
Academy  would  provide — available  to 
train  foreign  crews  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. And  sales  of  American  aircraft 
abroad  is  an  Important  plus  in  the  bal- 
lance-of -payments  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  for  a  Civilian 
Aviation  Academy  would  in  no  way 
threaten  the  existence  of  our  private  fly- 
ing schools.  Applicants  for  the  pilot 
training  major  at  the  Academy  would  be 
required  to  have  a  current  private  pilot's 
license  prior  to  admission.  Actually, 
with  the  ultimate  goal  of  attendance  at 
tiie  National  Air  Academy,  training  at  a 
local  flying  school  would  quite  possibly 
be  stimulated  as  interested  young  people 
prepare  for  application  to  the  Academy. 
Further,  there  is  an  important  place 
for  women  in  today's  aviation.  In  time 
of  war,  women  have  proven  that  they  can 
serve  well  in  air  traffic  control  and  re- 
lated occupations.  During  World  War  II. 
women  ferried  lx)ml>ers  and  flghters  to 
England,  thereby  relieving  men  for  com- 
t>at  flying.  The  Russians  tiave  no  reser- 
vations about  using  women  in  aviation — 
they  even  sent  them  on  globe-girdUng 
space  fiights.  I  think  American  com- 
mercial aviation  needs  the  services  of 
our  women. 

Graduates  of  the  Civilian  Aviation 
Academy  would  enter  tiie  Reserve  of  the 
Air  Force,  as  graduates  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  enter  the  Reserve  of  the 
Navy.  Graduates  would  also  be  required 
to  serve  a  meaningful  period  as  flight 
officers  with  one  of  the  Nation's  airlines, 
and  would  be  expected  to  make  such  a 
career  their  life  work. 

Appointment  to  the  Academy  would  be 
made  strictly  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
educational  and  physical  examination, 
and  would  seek  to  encourage  applicants 
from  all  segments  of  the  population  re- 
gardless of  race.  Airlines  contend  that 
opportunities  exist  for  minority  group 
pilots,  and  that  the  big  problem  is  find- 
ing qualified  minority  group  applicants. 
Graduation  from  the  Academy  would  re- 
move this  obstacle. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  the  essential  purpose  of 
the  legislation  I  plan  to  Introduce  to- 
morrow is  that  our  Nation  must  not  lose 
its  position  as  world  leader  in  aviation. 
Our  tecimology  has  for  decades  produced 
aircraft  that  have  become  the  standard 
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throughout  tbe  world  for  effldeney,  safe- 
ty, and  dependability.  Tet,  our  air  fleet 
U  only  as  good  as  those  who  man  It. 

Establishment  of  the  ClTlllan  Arlatlon 
Academy  would  be  a  magnet  to  attract 
many  of  our  best  youth  Interested  In 
aviation  but  who  have  been  discouraged 
In  the  past  from  entering  the  field,  be- 
cause of  Its  lack  of  bona  fide  profes- 
sional status.  Todn^'s  flying  Is  a  profes- 
sion, and  establishment  of  the  Academy 
will  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  a  ca- 
reer In  aviation  to  today's  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  last  mcmth. 
the  Aviation  Human  Resources  Study 
Board  was  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
because  of  growing  concern  that  civil 
aviation  faced  a  potentially  serious 
shortage  of  skilled  personnel.  Project 
Long  Look  was  the  result  of  the  Board's 
study.  Although  providing  a  much- 
needed  analysis  of  the  Aviation  Academy. 
I  think  a  longer  look  to  the  1970's  and 
beyond  shows  without  a  doubt  that  such 
an  institution  Is  vital  to  the  continued 
preeminence  of  American  aviation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  at  length 
today  about  our  pilot  shortage  because 
this  Is  the  most  immediate  shortage  fac- 
ing the  Nation's  airlines.  However,  less 
glamorous  but  equally  Important  avia- 
tion skills  such  as  radar  and  electronics, 
weather  forecasting,  navigation,  air  traf- 
fic control,  and  all  require  trained  young 
people  for  the  future.  The  Civilian  Avia- 
tion Academy  would  offer  training  In 
these  disciplines  as  well  as  in  pilot  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aviation  Is  on  the  verge 
of  a  great  era  of  expansion,  both  In  terms 
of  the  number  of  aircraft  and  also  the 
complexity,  speed,  size,  and  diversity  of 
equipment.  The  supersonic  transport, 
capable  of  moving  400  passengers  from 
New  Yoric  to  London  in  2  hours,  Is  mov- 
ing toward  reality.  There  are  a  number 
of  types  of  V/STOL  aircraft,  with  great 
potential  for  local  service.  Intercity  runs, 
presently  being  tested.  Widespread  use 
of  helicopters  Is  Just  ahead.  We  must 
provide  a  trained  cadre  of  professional 
air  ofDoers  to  meet  the  challenges  of- 
fered by  these  new  types  of  aircraft.  As 
aircraft  sophistication  and  speed  In- 
creases, so  must  all  the  other  aspects  of 
aviation  be  revised  and  updated  accord- 
ingly. Graduates  of  the  ClviUan  Avia- 
tion Academy  would  have  the  basic  nkii^ 
and  familiarity  with  the  overall  picture 
to  meet  these  demands. 

Those  of  us  privileged  to  serve  in  this 
national  forum  have  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility to  those  we  represent  and 
to  the  Nation  at  large.  That  responsi- 
bility Includes  planning  ahead  to  try  and 
provide  now  for  the  future  requirements 
of  our  dynamic  technological  society.  I 
serve  on  the  Advanced  Research  and 
Technok>gy  Subcommittee  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  and  have 
kmg  been  deeply  Interested  in  aviation. 
I  urge  that  the  bill  I  will  introduce 
tomorrow  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Civilian  Aviation  Academy  be  adopted 
by  this  body  in  the  interest  of  the  future 
of  Amerioan  aviation. 

Our  Nation,  the  first  to  achieve  manned 
flight,  whoM  history  is  replete  with  avia- 
tion flnts.  eannot  afford  to  neglect  tbe 


vital  task  of  training  professional  air- 
men for  the  aviation  needs  of  tomorrow. 

For  the  aircraft  of  tomorrow  will  very 
shortly  be  the  aircraft  of  today. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to 
what  I  believe  is  a  splendid  presentation 
of  an  acute  problem  in  America.  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  WoLFi]  and  wish  him  well.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  support  this  legislation.  I 
shall  Introduce  a  companion  bill  tomor- 
row. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
NEW  IMMIORA'nON  AND  NA'HON- 
ALTTY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kmbs).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rtan ]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  sum- 
mer we  passed  the  new  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  in  a  mood  of  optimism. 
By  abolishing  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  we  sought  to  make  it  possible 
for  all  people  who  desire  to  enter  our 
great  Nation  to  do  so  on  an  equal  basis. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  3  months  since 
the  act  took  effect,  certain  inequities 
have  become  apparent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  under  the  new  act,  are  not 
accorded  the  same  treatment  as  people 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  has 
created  a  great  hardship  for  many  Latin 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  newspaper 
El  Dlario-La  Prensa  stated  recently  in 
an  editorial  as  follows: 

Europeans  are  hailing  the  new  Immigra- 
tion law  of  tbe  United  States  aa  nondlacrlm- 
Inatory.  But  Latin  Americana  are  mourning 
It  aa  a  low  blow  to  tbe  good-neighbor  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  which  would  help  to  put  Latin 
Americans  on  an  equal  footing  with  im- 
migrants from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Two  of  the  major  sources  of  Inequity 
appear  in  section  245  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Under  that  section 
certain  individuals  who  come  to  the 
United  States  with  tourist  or  student 
visas  are  enabled  to  change  their  status 
to  that  of  permanent  resident,  without 
first  obtaining  an  immigrant  visa.  Were 
it  not  for  this  section,  those  who  come 
to  the  United  States  on  a  visa  other  than 
an  Immigrant  visa,  and  then  decide  that 
they  want  to  stay,  would  have  to  return 
to  their  native  country  in  order  to  get  an 
immigration  visa.  In  effect,  section  246 
allows  them  to  change  their  status  with- 
out going  home.  However,  this  section, 
secUm  245,  specifically  excludes  persons 
from  the  Western  Hemlqjhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  245  is  not  a  wind- 
fall. It  does  not  allow  people  to  bypass 
the  Immigration  requirements.  It  re- 
quires that  an  «4;>plicant  be  "eligible  to 


receive  an  Immigrant  visa",  and  that  an 
immigrant  visa  be  "inunediately  avail- 
able to  him." 

Its  purpose  is  simply  to  allow  eligible 
immigrants  to  become  permanent  resi- 
dents without  first  having  to  return  to 
their  native  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  seotlcm  245  of  the 
former  act  Latin  Americans  who  were  in 
the  United  States  on  visitor  or  student 
visas  could  change  their  status  without 
any  difflciUty.  Since  Latin  American 
states  were  "nonquota  countries"  under 
the  former  law,  Latin  Americans  could 
become  American  citizens  without  dif- 
Acuity.  Now  the  new  act  puts  them  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage. 

First,  the  new  act  makes  a  change  of 
status  under  section  245  unavailable  to 
citizens  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
other  words,  an  engineering  student  from 
India  could  become  a  permanent  resident 
without  having  to  leave  the  United 
States:  whereas  an  engineering  student 
from  Chile  would  have  to  return  to  Chile 
before  becoming  a  permanent  resident 
The  restriction  on  Latin  Americans  is 
totally  unfair. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  which  would  repeal 
section  245(c).  This  would  put  all  Im- 
migrants who  apply  for  permanent  resi- 
dency on  the  same  basis.  They  would  all 
be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  injustice  has 
been  done  to  some  Latin  Americans  as  a 
result  of  the  way  in  which  the  new  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  is  being  ad- 
ministered. Before  the  act  went  Into 
effect  on  December  1,  1965,  any  Latin 
American  who  was  In  the  country  on  a 
visa  was  eligible  to  have  his  status 
changed  to  that  of  permanent  resident 
if  he  met  the  minimum  health  and  char- 
acter requirements.  Relying  on  this,  and 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  new  law, 
many  Latin  Americans  routinely  applied 
for  a  change  of  status.  Because  of  the 
timelag  in  processing,  many  of  the  appli- 
cations had  not  been  acted  upon  prior  to 
December  1,  1966.  Then,  they  were 
treated  under  the  new  law,  and  hundreds 
of  Latin  Americans  were  denied  a  change 
of  status.    This  is  unfair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  second  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  treat  applica- 
tions filed  before  December  1, 1965,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  former  law.  The 
effect  would  be  twofold.  First,  the  ap- 
plicant would  not  have  to  return  to  his 
native  country  to  obtain  an  inunlgrant 
visa.  Second,  he  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  immigration  stand- 
ards of  the  new  law.  Many  of  those  who 
filed  before  December  1  are  not  able  to 
secxire  the  required  certificate  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  act  on  these  amendments  expedi- 
tiously. They  are  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  Justice  and  equality  which 
prompted  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  recommend  the  new  Na- 
tionality and  Immigration  Act  to  the 
Congress.  In  passing  this  law,  we  cer- 
tainly did  not  Intend  to  adopt  provisions 
which  would  discriminate  against  pro- 
spective immigrants  from  Latin  America. 
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We  intended  that  all  pr0n>ective  immi- 
grants be  treated  equaUy.  The  enact- 
ment of  my  two  amendments  will  put 
tbe  Latin  American  Immigrant  on 
exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  immi- 
grant from  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uiumlmous  consent 
to  include  an  editorial  which  appeared 
on  January  13,  1966,  in  El  Diario-La 
Prensa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Krcbs).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  f^m  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Rom  El  DlArto-La  Prenaa,  Jan.  13,  IBM] 
Bad  NCGUBCa 

Europeans  are  stlU  halUog  tbe  new  Immi- 
gration law  of  the  United  Btatea  aa  nondla- 
crlmlnatory.  But  Latin  Americana  are 
mourning  it  as  a  low  blqw  to  tbe  good 
neighbor  policy.  ' 

Thousands  of  Latin  Americans  have  already 
received  a  ehort  and  terse  note  expelling 
them  from  our  country. 

They  are  expelled  because  they  came  to  tbe 
United  States  with  temporary  vlacuB  and  tbe 
new  law  closed  the  door  tier  them  to  get  a 
resident  card. 

Moreover,  the  Immlgratloa  authorities  are, 
for  all  pn-actlcal  purposes,  making  the  law 
retroactive.  They  are  expelling  from  the 
country  all  Latin  Americana  not  In  poaeea- 
■lon  of  a  resident  permit  even  tbotigh  they 
.  hnd  applied  for  It  way  before  the  new  law 
became  effective. 

13  Diarlo-La  Prensa  hqa  received  many 
complaints  in  this  connection.  A  typical 
example  Is  the  case  of  a  LaJtln  American  who 
arrived  In  the  United  States  in  June  1965 
and  who  requested  a  resident  permit  the  fol- 
lowing month.  He  filled  all  the  requisites, 
including  medical  examinations,  and  tbe  im- 
migration authorities  told  blm  to  report  on 
December  14  for  a  final  decision.  However, 
on  December  2,  be  was  notified  by  mall  that 
the  appointment  was  canceled  and  a  few 
days  afterward,  he  was  given  30  days  to 
leave  the  United  States. 

Great.  We  are  opening  the  doors  to  Eu- 
ropeans while  Europe  la  going  through  an 
economic  boom  with  many  European  ooun- 
trlea  being  forced  to  import  labor  from  tbelr 
neighbors.  On  the  other  band,  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  going  through  one  of  the  worst  de- 
pressions in  Its  history. 

Latin  Americans  are  coming  here  looking 
for  an  (^portunlty  in  the  great  democracy 
of  the  nortb.  They  come  because  they  are 
unable  to  make  a  decent  living  In  their 
own  countries,  or  because  life  has  become 
unbearable  for  them  under  dictatorial  gov- 
emmenta.  Many  of  them — as  millions  of 
European  migrants  that  came  here  before — 
have  become  an  Integral  and  positive  part  of 
the  life  of  our  Nation.  Others,  after  pil- 
ing up  a  small  capital,  dollar  by  dollar,  re- 
turn to  their  homelands  to  lead  an  inde- 
pendent life  and  to  sing  the  praises  of  tbe 
United  States. 

New  York — the  promiiied  land  of  tbelr 
forefathers — has  two  Senators:  Mr.  RoBotT 
F.  Kennedt,  a  Democrat,  and  Mr.  Jacob  K. 
Javtts,  a  Republican. 

We  do  hope  that  both  of  them  will  spear- 
head a  movement  to  write  out  this  discrimi- 
natory legislation  that  Is  deeply  bsirmlng  the 
good-neighbor  policy.  The  Senate  has  been 
traditionally  the  branch  ot  Congress  at  tbe 
helm  of  our  foreign  policy.  Our  Senators 
can  work  both  inside  and  outside  the  Sen- 
ate. Outside,  so  as  to  Impress  our  Govern- 
ment with  the  need  of  being  lenient  toward 
the  Latin  Americans  Who  came  to  the 
United  States  before  the  law  was  enacted, 
and  In  the  Senate  In  order  to  amend  this 
discriminatory  law  through  tbe  Commission 


on  Western  Hemisphere  Chlegratlon  which 
will  report  to  the  President  and  Congress 
before  July  1. 1968. 

We  know  that  Vietnam  and  the  war  on 
poverty  are  foremost  on  tbe  minds  of  Con- 
grew  and  of  President  Jobnaon.  But,  we  do 
hope  that  our  legislators  and  our  Executive 
would  not  be  remiss  in  following  the  steps 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  President  Ken- 
nedy by  doing  tbelr  utmost  to  be  good 
neighbors. 


HANDUNO  OP  MEDICARE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoid  and  include  ex- 
traneous master. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ralph 
de  Toledano,  writing  for  King  Features 
Syndicate,  has  written  a  column  on  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  han- 
dling of  medicare. 

It  deals  with  the  sequence  of  events 
involved  in  the  Administration's  chang- 
ing of  the  rules  requiring  proof  of  birth 
for  eligibility,  and  the  subsequent  rever- 
sal of  that  policy,  which  followed  my  crit- 
icism of  that  change. 

The  article  follows: 

MxDICAUt   RUI,SS   AMD   DoTniXTALK   FROM    THX 

Social  Skcurity  AoMimsTBATioir 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

A  woman  reader  takes  exception  with  me 
because  I  berated  tbe  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's handling  of  medicare.  In  a 
letter  to  tbe  Herald  and  News,  of  Klamath 
Falls,  Oreg.,  she  accuses  me  of  "inspiring  dis- 
trust and  imcertalnty  In  tbe  minds  of  senior 
citizens  expecting  to  benefit  by  the  medi- 
care bUl." 

Tbe  lady  was  referring  to  a  column  I  bad 
written  In  which  I  noted  that  tbe  Social 
Security  Administration  bad  secretly 
changed  its  rules  so  that  applicants  for 
medicare  benefits  would  be  reqiiired  to 
present  birth  certificates — and  only  birth 
certificates — if  they  hoped  to  qualify.  This 
would  have  cut  ovt  many  senior  citizens  who 
were  bom  in  States  and  territories  which  did 
not  then  lasue  birth  certificates. 

My  critic  wrote  to  Senator  Watnx  Moese, 
who  answered  that  Social  Security  proce- 
dures bad  been  changed.  "Notations  in 
family  Bibles,  marriage  certificates,  Insur- 
ance policies,  and  tbe  like,"  be  said,  would 
now  be  acceptable. 

The  Morse  letter  and  tbe  reader's  charge 
put  me  in  the  light  of  being  a  poor  or  biased 
reporter.    But  what  are  the  facta? 

As  my  column  clearly  noted.  Representa- 
tive DrntwARD  Haix,  Republican,  of  Mis- 
souri, had  discovered  the  secret  change  in 
Social  Security  regulations  which  penalized 
certain  senior  citlaens.  He  isrued  a  state- 
ment to  this  effect  on  January  S,  1968.  That 
same  day,  the  Social  Security  office  called 
him  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  statement.  At 
1:45  pjn.,  that  same  day,  tbe  Social  Security 
Administration  issued  a  statement,  carried 
on  the  Associated  Press  wire,  that  Congress- 
man Hau.  was  in  error,  and  that  previous 
procedures  were  being  employed. 

That  same  day,  at  7:12  pm.,  tbe  Social 
Security  Administration  lESued  a  statement 
to  United  Press  International  In  effect  deny- 
ing its  earUer  release.  It  conceded  that 
birth  certificates  were  being  required  of  ap- 
plicants, but  added  that  this  system  wasn't 
working  too  well  and  that  It  intended  to 
revert  to  the  old  system  of  asking  only  for 
"the  beet  available  jwoof." 


As  of  January  12.  however,  tbe  Social 
Security  Adm.lnlstratlon  bftd  failed  to  make 
any  reply  to  Representative  Haix'b  very 
pointed  questions  which  be  bad  directed  to 
tbe  agency  on  January  4.  On  the  12th,  in 
point  of  fact,  Mr.  Ball's  only  reply  bad  been 
a  letter  stating  that  his  Inquiry  was  re- 
ceiving official  attention.  There  was  no 
official  aimouncement  that  Mr.  Hall  bad 
been  right  In  the  first  place  and  that  changes 
were  being  made  In  regulations  harmful  to 
many  senior  citizens. 

My  column  had  been  written  prior  to 
January  12  for  release  on  January  14.  My 
lady  critic  read  my  column  on  Janviary  17. 
When  she  wrote  to  Senator  Moasx  and  when 
he  replied  is  not  divulged  In  her  letter  criti- 
cizing me.  Since  no  official  action  bad  been 
taken  as  of  tbe  12tb,  there  Is  a  strong  belief 
on  Capitol  Hill  that  the  colunm  added  the 
last  little  push  to  what  Representative  Hali. 
bad  be^xtn  and  for  which  be  must  take  full 
credit. 

At  no  time  has  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration admitted  that  it  did  not  move 
to  help  those  senior  citizens  without  birth 
certificates  vmtll  Mr.  Hall  bad  taken  up  the 
cudgels  for  them.  I  know  that  early  In 
January  at  least  one  senior  citizen  In  New 
York  was  having  considerable  difficulty  In 
having  a  medicare  application  processed.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  senior  citizens 
were  being  turned  away  for  lcu:k  of  a  birth 
certificate  some  3  weeks  after  the  Hall  state- 
ment— or  2  weeks  after  tbe  appearance  of 
my  column. 

Obviously,  tbe  bureaucratic  redtape  artists 
bad  imposed  the  birth  certificate  rule — with- 
out official  notice  in  the  Federal  Reg^ter — 
in  November.  It  bad  applied  this  unfair 
rule  until  a  Member  of  Congress  learned  of 
it.  Even  then.  It  had  dragged  its  feet.  When 
the  press  began  commenting,  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity bureaucrats  decided  to  take  some  ac- 
tion. But  having  been  caught  off  base,  tbey 
never  admitted  their  error,  trying  to  pass  It 
off  as  an  "experimental"  phase  of  tbe  opera- 
tion. 

This  is  nothing  new.  Without  Congress- 
men like  "Doc"  Hall,  these  bureaucratic 
tyrannies  would  continue  without  relief. 
The  press,  by  giving  publicity  to  the  efforts 
of  lawmakers,  does  Its  own  small  part.  But 
It  Is  a  little  discouraging  when  those  who 
report  tbe  facts  are  criticized  by  tbelr  read- 
ers— or  when  a  man  like  Watnx  Mobsx  Joins 
the  whitewash  brigade. 

I'm  glad  that  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration indirectly  conceded  its  bureau- 
cratic error,  even  though  It  Is  still  attempt- 
ing to  strike  a  noble  i>ose.  And  I  am  glad 
that  the  lady  wrote  her  letter,  because  It 
gives  me  tbe  chance  of  setting  the  record 
straight. 


DUMPING  SURPLUS  STOCK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quix]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
agricultural  stability  is  being  under- 
mined by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration's policy  of  dumping  surplus  stock 
onto  the  market  in  order  to  prevent 
price  hicreases.  It  is  further  being  mis- 
led in  its  understanding  of  HJl.  12784. 
Just  Eus  the  administration  forced 
aluminum  and  copper  producers  to 
abandon  price  increases  by  dumping  gov- 
ernment-owned surpluses  onto  the  mar- 
ket, fprm  prices  are  held  to  an  arbitrary 
level  by  manipulation  and  dumping  of 
CCC-held  farm  commodities. 

The  following  quotation  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal — ^March 
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7,  1966 — ^In  the  dally  column  on  com- 
mcxlitles. 

In  recent  we«ka  th«  oom  aalM  by  FBd«nl 
fann-«urplus  man*gen  tutve  Inoreaaed  to  • 
ar«-aal«  pace,  a  sbarp  tumatxnit  from 
earlier  predlctlona.  Tb«  Agriculture  De- 
partment forecast  In  December  that  com  re- 
qulrementa  In  the  crop  year  begun  October  1 
"can  be  met  largely  out  of  the  lOOfi  crop, 
wltb  only  limited  amounta  of  com  expected 
to  be  made  avallaDle  from  (Oovemment- 
owned)  atocka." 

Sales  In  December  were  limited  to  8.4  mil- 
lion bushels,  compared  with  50.S  million  a 
year  earlier.  But  Federal  dlspoeala  In  Jan- 
iiary  expanded  more  than  sevenfold  to  83 
million  bushels,  about  matching  the  year- 
earlier  sales.  And  m  February.  Government 
com  sales  ballooned  to  140.3  million  bushels, 
highest  for  any  month  In  4  years,  and  more 
than  double  the  83.1  million  buahela  sold  In 
February  1966. 

Last  week,  the  sales  accelerated  to  an  even 
greater  volume  as  the  Oovemment  unloaded 
73  million  bvishels  of  com. 

The  large  Oovemment  salea,  grain  dealers 
agree,  have  Influenced  prices  o(  com. 
Prices  have  dropped  since  mld-Pebruary. 
No.  a  yellow  corn,  a  key  grade,  now  sella  In 
Chicago  at  $1.27  a  bushel,  down  from  $133 
about  3  weeks  ago. 

One  side-effect  of  thla  price-lowering 
activity  of  the  Oovemment  has  been  that 
farmers  have  been  withholding  their 
com  from  the  market  In  the  hopes  that 
prices  would  rise  again.  Their  hopes 
seem  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  the 
Oovemment  shows  no  signs  of  letting 
up  In  Its  relentless  strusgle  to  keep 
prices  down. 

Let  us  examine  the  Ooremment's 
present  power  to  dispose  of  the  CCC 
stocks  on  the  open  market,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  that  power  has  been  used 
In  recent  montlis.  First,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  use  of  Oovemment- 
held  stocks  to  depress  market  prices  Is 
dangerous  to  the  economy  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  dumping  destroys  the  free- 
dom of  the  market  and  manifests  the 
growing  use  of  Federal  power  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy.  Secondly, 
and  more  Important  at  this  time,  I  con- 
tend that  such  practices  will  lead  to  an 
unnecessary  economic  Imbalance.  The 
delicate  relationship  that  exists  between 
the  production  and  price  level  of  feed 
grains  and  the  availability  of  Uvestock 
for  the  market  can  be  seriously  upset  by 
economic  tampering  of  this  sort.  The 
result  to  the  economy  could  be  serious 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  feed  grains 
due  to  Increased  q?eculatlon  by  commer- 
cial livestock  feeders.  A  further  result 
is  instability— further  instability— in  the 
agricultural  economy.  And  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  it  Is  the  private  farm 
producer,  the  Independent  operator  who 
Is  given  so  much  Ilpservlce  by  those  who 
would  preserve  our  farm  heritage,  who 
Is  most  hurt  by  the  instability  which 
results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  an  Idle  guess 
on  my  part,  nor  am  I  alone  in  opposing 
the  CCC's  policy  of  dumping.  I  have  al- 
ready gone  on  record  in  support  of  rais- 
ing the  CCC  resale  formula  in  order  to 
let  farm  prices  seek  their  own  level.  Last 
May  I  said  here  that  raising  the  resale 
formula  to  anything  short  of  116  percent 
of  the  support  price  would  not  allow  farm 
jtriees  sufficient  maitet  freedom.  I  now 
reiterate  that  <v>lnlo(i,  particularly  in  the 


light  of  the  large  amount  <a  dumping 
that  has  occurred  since  May  of  1966. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Uvestock  and  Feed  Oralns  Subcom- 
mittee, I  feel  that  it  Is  my  duty  to  iwlnt 
out  that  millions  of  farmers  and  numer- 
ous farm  organizations  L^ve  raised  their 
voices  in  opposition  to  U  e  dumping  of 
feed  grains  to  prevent  prices  from  rising. 
Such  diverse  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  the  National  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  the  National 
Oraln  Trades  Council,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Grain  Cooperatives,  and  the 
Oraln  and  Feed  Dealer's  Association  are 
against  the  dumping  of  feed  grains. 

The  acute  shortage  of  pork  products 
and  the  resulting  high  prices  of  bacon 
have  dramatized  the  cyclical  nature  of 
livestock  production.  With  feed  grain 
prices  now  being  held  to  an  artificially 
low  level,  large  specialized  livestock 
feeders  will  take  advantage  of  these  low 
prices  to  increase  their  feedings.  Farm 
feeders  who  raise  much  of  their  own 
feed  grains,  however,  will  not  benefit  by 
these  low  feed  prices.  The  price  of  feed 
grains  is  not  directly  Important  to  their 
feeding  operation,  except  that  when 
prices  are  held  to  an  arbitrary  low,  with 
an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  feed  grains 
available  to  commercial  feeders,  total 
livestock  production  is  greatly  Increased 
by  nonfarmers.  Nonfarm  feeders  already 
have  numerous  distinct  advantages  over 
farm  feeders.  For  example,  they  always 
locate  in  areas  of  relatively  stable  cU- 
mate,  avoiding  the  problems  accompany- 
ing rainfall  and  snowstorms,  and  locat- 
ing close  to  stock  markets.  To  control 
price  fluctuations  due  to  Government 
controls  on  the  price  of  feed  grains  Is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  rational  economics. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  a  country 
which  has  long  extolled  the  heritage  be- 
queathed by  the  private,  self-reliant 
farmer.  The  i^ht  of  farmer  feeders  is 
typical  of  this  Nation's  tendency  to  Ig- 
nore the  problems  that  face  private 
farmers  in  the  face  of  economic  expedi- 
ence. No  matter  how  often  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pats  itself  on  the 
back  for  protecting  the  American  fann- 
ers. It  Is  undermining  the  welfare  of  that 
fanner  by  allowing,  even  encouraging, 
commercial  interests  to  have  such  a  di- 
rect effect  on  the  farm  economy.  I  de- 
plore the  two  facedness  of  this  policy, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  every 
consideration  to  raising  the  resale  price 
of  feed  grains. 

How  long  will  the  Congress  continue 
to  sanction  the  practically  unlimited 
power  now  vested  in  the  person  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  matters  re- 
lating to  price  fixing  and  economic  op- 
pression? At  this  time  there  Is  before 
the  Congress  a  bill  which  would  extend, 
even  enlarge  the  powers  that  are  now 
being  used  so  freely  to  force  down  the 
market  prices  of  a  number  of  Important 
commodities.  This  bill— HJi.  12784— is 
being  presented  in  the  guise  of  a  com- 
panion bill  to  its  numerical  neighbor, 
HJR.  12785,  the  food-for-freedom  blU. 
The  administration  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  former  Is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  latter,  while  in  reality  this 
is  not  the  case  at  all.    This  commodity 


reserve  bill  would  simply  strengthen  the 
power  now  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  matters  of  storage  and  grain 
disposal.  It  would  not  facilitate  the 
movement  of  our  vast  food  supply  onto 
the  world  market. 

To  me,  this  represents  little  more  than 
a  misuse  of  the  Government's  power  to 
"lead"  the  people  in  matters  of  impor- 
tance. When  leading  turns  into  hood- 
winking, and  public  relations  replace 
factfinding,  then  the  public  Is  In  danger. 
It  Is  in  danger  because  many  of  the  facts 
which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Oovem- 
ment are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  aver- 
age citizen,  with  the  result  that  he  must 
rely  heavily  on  the  word  of  the  Oovem- 
ment in  Judging  matters  that  concern 
that  Goveaunent.  In  the  ctwe  of  H.R. 
12784,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  Is  being  mislead. 
And  it  is  my  strong  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  correct  that  situa- 
tion by  examining  this  bill  on  its  own 
merits  or  lack  of  same,  and  not  fall  prey 
to  the  notion  that  somehow  the  world 
will  starve  unless  both  HJI.  12784  and 
12785  are  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  needless  to  say,  this  pol- 
icy of  holding  down  farm  prices  Is  not 
restricted  to  feed  grains.  Wheat  pro- 
ducers on  all  levels  have  protested  the 
CCC's  callous  disregard  for  farm  Income 
and  have  denounced  the  wheat  dumping 
that  occurred  frequently  in  1965. 

In  their  1966  declaration  of  national 
policy,  members  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  states: 

We  have  seen  excessive  sales  at  106  per- 
cent of  a  low  loan  rate  (and  even  lower  In 
the  case  of  feed  grains)  break  market  prices 
to  disastrous  levels. 

The  original  purpose  of  commodity  loan 
programs  was  to  avoid  glutted  markets  at 
harveettime  and  to  encourage  orderly  mar- 
keting throughout  the  year.  Loans  at  mod- 
erate levels  should  be  coupled  wltb  higher 
release  prices  for  CCC  stocks.  This  will  allow 
the  market  price  system  to  function,  reduce 
the  takeover  by  the  OCC,  cut  the  cost  of 
the  program,  and  provide  fanners  with  an 
opportunity  to  receive  higher  net  Incomes. 

We,  the  voting  delegates  of  the  47th  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  deplore  and  condemn  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  wrecking 
the  price  of  wheat  through  the  dumping  of 
Oovemment-held  stocks  of  the  commodity. 

This  condemnation  comes  from  the 
Nation's  largest  farm  organization,  but  It 
is  by  no  means  the  only  organization  to 
so  condemn  the  dumping  policy. 

The  official  voice  of  the  Farmers  Un- 
ion Grain  Terminal  Association— OTA— 
said: 

The  CCC  dumping  policy  gets  right  to  the 
question:  What  are  farm  programs  for? 
Congress  has  historically  recognized  that 
fanners  occupy  a  uniquely  exposed  and 
haaardous  position  in  the  economy,  and  It 
has  passed  laws  to  give  them  minimum  pro- 
tection. ,  It  Is  and  has  been  the  expressed 
hope  of  Congress  that  farm  prices  will  Im- 
prove to  parity  levels.  Yet  In  a  perversion  of 
the  Intent  of  those  laws,  we  again  see  them 
being  twisted  around  and  used  to  put  an  en- 
forced ceUlng  on  farm  prices,  and  In  the  case 
ot  wheat,  weU  below  parity  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asik  you.  Why?  In  the 
USDA,  which  once  conscientiously  sought 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Nation's  farm 
economy,  why  Is  the  farmer's  chance  to 
make  a  profit  so  undermined,  so  debased, 
so  downtrodden  by  the  very  agency  that 


once  sought  to  "protect"  the  farmer? 
The  answer,  I  fear,  1«  a  sad  commentary 
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upon  the  extent  to  which  we  have  glori 
fled — or  Idolized — Federal  power.  The 
reason,  simply  stated,  is  that  farmers 
would  hesitate  to  sign  up  for  voluntary 
farm  programs  if  they  found  that  the 
market  could  indeed  support  the  produce 
they  had  to  offer.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  sensing  the  threat  to  volun- 
tary signups,  thus  is  willing  to  punish 
those  who  do  sign  as  well  as  those  who 
do  not  by  forcing  a  ceiling  on  prices. 

And  now  we  are  asked  to  sanction  the 
right  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
continue  to  punish  the  farmer  by  passing 
H.R.  12784.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Grain  Trade 
Council  in  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
reference  to  H.R.  12V84: 

H.R.  12784  could  be  called  a  blank  check 
giving  unprecedented  commodity  price-  and 
market-control  powers  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  ! 

In  this  bUl  there  Is  not  one  specific  guide- 
line to  set  the  reserve  goal  for  wheat,  or  com, 
or  soybeans,  or  vegeUtOe  oils,  or  any  other 
commodity.  There  Is  ho  reference  to  any 
guarantee  of  sale  of  reset^es  to  satisfy  urgent 
consimfier  needs.  Resale  price  limitations 
are  virtually  nil,  referrtng  only  to  exlsUng 
law  which  has  been  so  dtetorted  In  Its  appli- 
cation as  to  penalize  fanners  In  the  market 
with  CCC  sales  assaults.  In  this  one  respect 
alone  this  committee  should  be  cautious 
about  any  new  grant  of  uncontrolled  power. 
If  the  men  of  the  thirties  or  forties  could 
have  foreseen  CCC  use  of  grain  stocks  to 
shackle  farm  markets,  would  they  have  left 
BO  much  to  USDA  Judgment?  I  doubt  It. 
And  today,  if  a  blank-check  authorization  Is 
given  to  acquire,  dispose  of.  and  even  process 
and  package  reserve  commodities,  what  un- 
foreseen use  of  these  powers  wUl  show  up  In 
the  future?  The  posslbluues  are  limitless 
under  a  bUl  like  HH.  13784. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  forceful  ex- 
ample of  many  peoples  attitude  toward 
the  current  CCC  policy.  It  is  more  than 
that,  It  is  an  examiple  of  America's 
bridling  reaction  to  power  of  this  nature 
being  vested  in  a  single  Government 
official. 


CONGRESSIONAL  J0INT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  LAST  DE- 
CEMBER ON  MONETARY  POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Path  AN],  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  CtMnmittee,  took  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  expoimd  upon  some  recent 
hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee held  last  December  on  monetary  pol- 
icy. 

I  first  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  carrying  this  dia- 
log forward.  I  know  of  no  subject  mat- 
ter other  than  the  war  in  Vietnam  that 
is  more  vital  than  inflation  which  In 
turn  involves  our  monetary  policy.  I 
am  partlcularty  pleased  to  see  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patbcah]  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  of 
the  material  and  data  that  was  adduced 
at  these  pubUc  hearings  last  December 


However,  at  the  same  time  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  these  hearings  last 
December  were  very  incomplete.    They 
were  called  because  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  had  increased  the  discount  rate 
which  was  certainly  going  to  increase 
Interest  rates  throughout  our  country. 
The  administration  through  a  number 
of  spokesmen   including   the  President 
himself  had  criticized  adversely  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.    The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  criticized 
in  public  statements  this  action.     The 
Chairman  of  the  Coiincll  of  Economic 
Advisers  had  done  likewise  and  so  had 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
After  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
proceeded  with  its  hearings  on  Decem- 
ber 13  and  14  calling  before  it  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  discuss  the  im- 
plications of  this  action  on  their  part 
and  what  had  transpired,  I  requested, 
and  so  did  the  other  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  be  called  before  the 
committee  for  their  comments. 

To  my  amazement,  I  might  say,  and 
really  I  felt  that  this  certainly  was  a 
misunderstanding  to  say  the  least  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  who  had  agreed 
to  these  hearings,  the  majority  did  not 
call  these  Oovemment  witnesses 
These  Government  witnesses  did  not 
appear.  This  matter  was  put  to  a 
formal  vote  in  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  by  a  vote  of  7  to  6  the  ma- 
jority led  by  Chairman  Patman  refused 
to  call  these  public  witnesses  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  very  people  who  in 
their  public  statements  when  they  were 
not  subject  to  cross  examination  had 
criticized  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  its  actions. 

Now  the  result  has  been  that  the  dia- 
log has  not  really  moved  forward 
since  last  December  because  it  cannot 
move  forward  until  there  is  a  thorough 
hearing  including  a  cross  examination 
of  these  critics  in  the  administration. 

Now  these  hearings  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  caUed 
attention  to  in  his  speech  yesterday, 
which  I  have  in  my  hand,  are  really  ex- 
cellent hearings  as  far  as  they  go.  The 
other  comment  I  would  make  in  respect 
to  how  we  can  move  this  important  dia- 
log forward  Is  this.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  chose  to  take 
the  floor  of  the  House  to,  in  effect,  make 
his  report  on  these  hearings.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  even  attempted  to  present 
a  written  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
subject  matter  of  these  hearings.  Had 
the  committee  done  that,  then  we  in 
the  minority,  of  course,  would  file  our 
written  minority  views  to  accompany  the 
report  to  the  Congress. 

Behind  all  of  this  omission  to  call  key 
witnesses  and  to  prepare  committee  re- 
ports is  something  quite  sinister.  I  would 
observe,  as  far  as  the  future  of  represent- 
ative government  is  concemed.  Is  the 
Congress  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  be  so  abject  that  It 
will  refuse  to  go  into  the  full  depths  of 
these  serious  questions  that  face  our 
country— such  serious  questions  that  the 


administration,  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  goes  to  the  extent  to 
criticize  publicly  the  decision  of  the  FW- 
eral  Reserve  Board  and  yet  refuses  to 
come  before  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  present  their  viewpoint  under 
cross  examination? 

Is  the  Congress  going  to  continue  as  it 
has  with  regard  to  the  other  important 
issue,  the  Vietnam  war,  to  not  provide 
the  public  and  the  members  of  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  examine  into,  in  pub- 
lic hearings,  with  cross-examination  the 
various  aspects  lying  behind  the  impor- 
tant policy  decisions  which  have  pro- 
duced a  war  and  shifted  us  from  a  peace- 
time economy  to  a  wartime  economy? 
It  is  not  merely  in  respect  to  questions 
of  war,  but  in  matters  of  fundamental 
economic  policy,  involving  our  domestic 
economic  welfare,  that  this  administra- 
tion fails  to  deal  forthrightly  either  with 
the  Congress  or  with  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  think  these  are  the  most 
serious  aspects  of  the  failure  of  the 
majority  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  call  the  executive  witnesses  be- 
fore us  in  December,  and  now  the  added 
failure  of  the  majority  to  prepare  and 
file  a  written  report  to  the  Congress,  on 
the  limited  data  adduced — at  hearings, 
thus  permitting  the  minority  to  file  its 
report. 

One  of  the  basic  points  in  these  hear- 
ings was  centered  around  the  question 
of  the  independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  A  second  point  con- 
cerned the  coordination  of  the  activities 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  an  Independent  agency, 
with  other  aspects  of  Government  pol- 
icy, particularly  those  relating  to  fiscal 
policy,  which  is  largely  the  responsibility 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment; the  coordination  of  the  monetary 
policy  over  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  authority  with  the  fiscal  policy  over 
which  the  executive  branch,  mainly  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  control. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  pointed  out  something  that  I 
think  was  news  to  many  members  of  the 
Joint  EconcMnic  Committee,  certainly 
news  to  the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the 
public,  that  there  had  been  developed 
under  President  Eisenhower  and  carried 
on  under  President  Kermedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  an  informal  group  called 
the  Quadriad,  chaired  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Quadriad  consisted  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  IXrector 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  This  four-man  body, 
I  again  say,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  President,  met  monthly  in  order  to 
try  to  coordinate  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Government  with  the  monetary  policies 
of  the  Government.  As  I  point  this  out, 
it  bec<«nes  even  more  significant  that 
only  one  member  of  the  Quadriad  testi- 
fied in  our  December  hearings,  and  the 
other  three  members  of  the  Quadriad  re- 
fused to  appear,  did  not  appear,  and  to 
this   day   have   never   answered   under 
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eroi»-wm1n»tlan  the  Important  ques- 
tions liiTolTed  in  the  Fedenl  Reserve 
actions  last  December:  Bow  does  tbe 
Quadrlad  function?  Is  this  ooorcfina- 
tlon  suffldent  In  wder  to  bring  aboat  the 
proper  relationship  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy? 

Chairman  PAntAir  has  nUted  the  ques- 
tion of  whetlier  <»-  not  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  should  be  independent.  I 
tried  to  point  out  in  the  hearings  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  In  essence  was  an 
arm  ot  the  Oongress.  The  Constitution 
provides,  among  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Congress,  "to  ot^n  money,  regulate 
the  value  thereof."  This  Is  not  an  Ex- 
ecutive power;  It  is  a  congresalonal 
power. 

Back  In  1913.  Congress,  In  m-der  to  do 
a  better  Job  of  this  business  of  regulat- 
ing the  value  of  money  In  our  society, 
passed  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  creating 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  thus  giving 
to  this  particular  Independent  agency 
this  power,  which  Is  essentially  that  of 
Congress.  This  Is  no  different,  I  might 
say,  than  the  Congress  has  done  in  han- 
dUiig  other  powers  it  has,  particularly 
In  the  area  of  regulating  Interstate  com- 
merce, which  I  Mnphasise  is  a  power  of 
Congress  and  not  of  the  Executive,  here 
we  created  the  Federal  Power  Commls- 
Bion,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CommissicMi.  uid 
all  of  these  other  agencies  which  we  call 
Independent  agencies,  but  which  are  in 
essence  arms  of  the  Congress  to  reg\ilate 
various  aspects  of  Interstate  commerce. 

In  international  trade,  which  is  also 
a  power  of  Congress,  we  have  created  the 
Tariff  Commission.  In  the  area  of  ex- 
penditures we  have  created  the  Qovem- 
ment  Accounting  OlSce  with  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  heading  it.  These  are 
arms  of  the  Congress.  They  are  not  part 
of  the  executlw  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  eonfostoD  over  where  the  basic 
power  Is  vested  comes  about  because  of 
a  mechanical  reason — and  I  would  argue 
a  good  reason — Omgress  gave  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  the  power  of  appointing 
those  who  are  to  serve  on  the  boards  of 
those  various  regulatory  congressional 
bodies.  But  note  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  the  term  of  office  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  Board  is  14  years. 

This  clearly  indicated  that  C<»igress 
did  not  want  to  vest  any  political  power 
In  the  control  of  any  single  President, 
because  no  Executive  would  serve  14 
years.  The  appointments  were  staggered 
to  be  certain  that  no  Executive  would 
have  this,  kind  of  political  Influence  or 
control. 

The  Comptroller  Oeneral  Is  appointed 
for  14  years.  We  find  this  power  of  ap- 
pointment vested  in  the  President  not  to 
give  him  political  power  but  to  arrange 
the  mechanics  so  that  these  arms  of 
Congress  may  be  operated  with  some 
efficiency. 

This  issue  was  one  of  the  Issues  which 
was  raised  In  serious  discussion  In  the 
recent  deliberations  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Coomilttee. 

I  would  Uke  to  expound  upon  one  other 
aspect  that  was  brought  out  in  this  De- 
cember hearing,  a  point  made  bgr  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


Board  who  was  In  the  minority — the  ded- 
skxi  to  raise  the  discount  rate. 

I  might  say  that  this  disagreement  on 
the  Board  was  a  healthy  thing  because  It 
brought  out  different  vlewpcdnts.  Tlieae 
are  honest  and  fine  men.  I  wish  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
understand  that  disagreement  and  hon- 
est debate  Is  the  way  to  move  forward 
In  resolving  problems  with  intelligence, 
contrary  to  the  concept  of  consensus 
created  behind  closed  doors  where  no 
one  in  Congress  or  the  public  even  knows 
who  is  attending,  no  one  knows  what 
arguments  are  used,  what  facts  are  ad- 
duced. This  healthy  kind  of  give  and 
take  cannot  be  developed  In  Gkivemment 
by  consensus. 

In  the  development  of  the  different 
points  of  view  of  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  one  of  the  members 
stated  that  be  felt  that  the  error  lay 
not  in  coordination,  not  in  the  independ- 
ence of  Federal  Reserve  Board,  but  in  tbe 
timing  of  the  particular  decision. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  that  I  had  Jumped  the 
gtm.  I  understand,  on  the  committee  re- 
port. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  that  I  com- 
mended the  gentleman  in  my  preliminary 
remarks  for  taking  the  floor  of  the  House 
yesterday  and  calling  attention  to  these 
hearings  we  held. 

My  criticism  related  to  two  areas.  One 
is  the  same  that  the  gentleman  Is  fa- 
miliar with,  that  the  committee  did  not 
call  the  other  members  of  the  quadrlad. 
llie  second  point  I  was  making  was  that 
the  committee  did  not  have  a  written 
report  based  on  these  hearings. 

If  the  gentleman  had  filed  a  report, 
then  we  in  the  minority  could  have  filed 
our  minority  views  on  this  material.  I 
am  not  referring  to  the  President's  1M6 
Economic  Report  or  Jumping  the  gun  on 
the  majority  report  on  the  Sconomic  Re- 
port of  the  President  for  1960.  There  is 
no  criticism  there  at  all,  and,  reaUy,  if 
there  ts  criticism,  it  Is  of  a  rather  mild 
nature. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  are  happy  for  your 
having  taken  the  fioor  yesterday. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's qusdifylng  the  statement  from 
what  I  had  understood  it  was.  I  know 
the  gentleman  Is  a  very  knowledgeable 
person,  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  in 
the  Congress  on  the  subject.  I  listen 
with  great  interest  and  respect  to  what 
he  says. 

May  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  fact  that  what  I  said  about 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  In  published 
hearings  only. 

Mr.  CURTIS.   Tliat  is  true. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Nothing  was  said  that 
was  not  published.    I  was  careful. 

As  far  as  the  quadrlad  was  ocmcemed, 
we  had  our  hearings  in  depth,  and  there 
was  quite  a  lot  of  Interest  by  tlie  minor- 
ity to  hear  the  admlnlstratloQ  witnesses. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Tes. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  But  on  a  vote  of  the 
committee  we  decided  to  postpone  It  un- 
til January,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    On  a  partisan  vote. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct,  on  a 
partisan  vote,  Democrats  on  the  one  side 
and  Republicans  <m  the  other. 

Mr.  CURTIS.   Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  as  the  hearings 
came  on  in  January,  I  did  not  hear  the 
minority  insist  on  having  any  more  wit- 
nesses. That  part  is  something  new  to 
me. 

I  noticed  that  very  few  questions  were 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  TreasiU7  and 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  about  these 
matters.  I  thought  the  minority  had  ac- 
tually abandoned  its  fight. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  saie  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  that  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  because  we  certainly  have  not. 
The  cmly  answer  is  that  when  we  inter- 
rogated the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  in  Jan- 
uary and  February,  it  was  on  the  basis 
of  the  President's  economic  message  and 
It  Included  a  great  many  other  things 
than  this  issue  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  raising  the  discount  rate. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  if  he  wHl 
read  the  hearings,  or  reread  them,  they 
will  show  that  I  asked  a  number  of  the 
questions  along  this  line  of  both  the  gen- 
tlemen. I  directed  the  same  criticisms 
to  them  that  I  am  bringing  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  rebuked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  I  rebuked  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  for  not  having  appeared  In  our 
hearings  in  December. 

Certainly  it  is  a  position  that  I  have 
not  abandoned,  but  we  are  moving  the 
dialog  forward  to  some  degree,  regret- 
tably not  in  the  way  that  it  could  have 
been  or  should  have  been  moved  forward. 

I  may  say  that  after  we  finish  oiu*  re- 
I»rt  on  the  comprehensive  economic  re- 
port of  the  President,  I  hope  we  will  take 
up  these  hearings  again  and  call  in  the 
other  three  members  of  the  quadrlad 
and  move  forward  to  resolve  some  of  the 
questions  the  gentleman  has  raised,  some 
of  which  I  am  not  in  disagreement  with, 
as  he  knows. 

Also  there  should  be  raised  other  ques- 
tions on  these  very  serious  problems  in- 
volved in  the  interrelationship  between 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  believe  he  has  already  re- 
ceived— and  if  not,  he  will  before  the  end 
of  the  day — the  proposal  by  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  what  the  report  should 
be.  It  is  my  understanding  through  the 
staff  and  others  that  the  gentlemtui  and 
his  associates  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
minority  have  been  preparing  a  report 
of  their  own. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  we  have.  It  is  a 
lengthy  report  and  we  will  have  quite  a 
bit  to  say  about  the  subject  matter  that 
the  gentleman  brou^t  up  on  the  fioor 
yesterday  and  which  I  am  carrying  on 
further  here. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  suggest  this: 
We  have  a  meeting  tomorrow  morning 
at  10  o'eloek  in  room  100,  about  hatfvay 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  as  is 
usual  and  customary,  and  I  hofte  we  will 
be  In  a  position  there  to  decide  either  on 


the  majority  report  or  the  minority  re- 
port or  let  each  of  them  go  his  own  way. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  certainly  will  be  there, 
and  I  think  probably  the  healthy  thing 
is  the  way  we  have  done  it.  The  major- 
ity will  file  its  report  and  the  minority 
will  file  ours.  I  hope  we  will  get  together 
Bome  day  in  future  reports  and  agree  on 
an  agreed-upon  statement  of  facts  in  the 
areas  where  there  is  agreement  and  then, 
having  put  in  that  part  where  there  is 
agre^nent,  proceed  so  the  majority  can 
develop  its  theories  and  the  minority 
can  develop  theirs  which  are  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  sounds  very  rea- 
sonable to  me  if  it  cam  be  done.  How- 
ever, you  know  that  sometimes  you  can- 
not always  do  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  the  part  I  would 
single  out  and  see  if  there  is  any  area 
where  there  is  honest  agreement.  Of 
course,  if  there  is  not  there  carmot  be  an 
agreed  statement  of  facts.  However, 
there  is  a  lot  that  I  think  we  would  agree 
on,  and  the  refider  would  then  realize 
where  there  is  agreement  thus  clarifying 
the  areas  of  disagreement. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  answer  one  other  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned several  times  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  having  a  14-year 
tenure  as  evidence  of  Independence. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man stated  that  was  In  the  original  act, 
the  14  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thi^k  that  is  right. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  clearly  in  error  about  that,  because  in 
the  original  act  it  was  a  10-year  term, 
and  in  the  act  of  1933  it  was  Increased 
to  12. 

Mr.  CURTIS.   I  thiilk  you  are  right. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  in  1935  it  was  in- 
creased to  14.  However,  no  one  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  or  the  Senate,  no  one 
In  either  conuQittee  considered  the  bill 
ever  at  one  time,  according  to  the 
printed  testimony  I  have  referred  to,  as 
intending  to  give  them  independence. 
Never. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  may  say  it  is  obvious 
that  the  reason  was  there.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  correcting  me  on 
what  the  original  terms  were.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  were  shorter  than  that, 
because  the  first  Board  members  started 
out  with  staggered  terms,  but  ended  up 
with  a  full  tenn  of  10  years  and  then  it 
was  raised  to  12,  then  to  14. 

Now,  if  I  may  proceed  to  some  specifics 
on  this  subject,  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  was  in  dissent  said  the  reason  for 
his  dissent  was  not  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion, really,  or  of  his  disagreement  with 
independence.  All  seven  members  of  the 
Board  agreed  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  be  Independent,  but, 
rather,  he  felt  it  was  the  timing  of  the 
discount  rate  increase.  He  thought  there 
ought  to  be  more  inf(»matlon  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  in 
respect  to  the  1967  budget.  The  point  I 
made  to  the  Commissioner  on  cross-ex- 
amination was  that  the  1967  budget  was 
not  the  immediate  problem  as  it  related 
to  monetary  policy.    We  were  still  in 


fiscal  1966  and  fiscal  1966  did  not  end 
until  June  30,  1966.  The  issue  of  con- 
cern was  expendltiu'e  policy  for  fiscal 
1966.  We  certainly  did  not  have  to  wait 
for  the  budget  message  on  fiscal  1967  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  econcMnic  forces 
that  resulted  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  policy  in  being  in  fiscal  1966. 

This  is  a  point  that  I  think  was  left  out 
of  the  excerpts  from  the  hearings  that 
Congressman  Patman  inserted  in  the 
Record  yesterday.    It  is  a  very  key  point. 

Now,  reading  what  another  Commis- 
sioner said,  which  appears  on  page  5054 
of  the  CoNGRXssiONAL  RxcoRo  of  yester- 
day— Commissioner  Balderston — said, 
"Fiscal  policy,  as  we  all  know,  is  in- 
fiexible." 

Now,  I  must  contradict  the  Commis- 
sioner. There  are  two  aspects  of  fiscal 
policy  that  are  relatively  inflexible.  He 
was  really  relating  his  remarks  to  those 
two.  One  is  taxation.  Federal  taxation 
tends  to  be  inflexible  or  certainly  is  no- 
where as  near  as  flexible  as  monetary 
policy.  Certainly  debt.  Federal  debt, 
which  is  another  aspect  of  fiscal  policy, 
tends  to  be  inflexible.  However,  the 
other  half  of  the  coin  of  fiscal  policy, 
which  is  expenditure,  is  not  so  inflexible. 
Indeed  this  flexibility  is  the  very  thing 
that  brought  about  the  problem  of  last 
fall  in  respect  to  monetary  policy.  Ex- 
penditure policy,  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures by  the  Federal  Government,  is  very 
much  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  not  under  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  had  already 
granted  the  power  to  spend  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  then  sets  the  rate 
of  spending. 

In  September  of  1965  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sdready  had  around 
$200  billion  power  to  spend.  He  had  said 
in  his  budget  message  of  January  1965 
that  he  was  only  going  to  spend  $99.7 
billion  in  fiscal  1966.  But  at  any  time, 
as  I  tried  to  point  out  time  and  again 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  various 
debates,  and  particularly  on  debt  policy, 
at  any  time  the  President,  without  any 
further  authorization  by  the  Congress, 
could  increase  that  expenditure  rate  to 
$115  billion,  or  he  could  have  cut  it  to 
$95  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the  power  which 
the  Executive  had.  I  was  happy  to  say 
in  September  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  the  President  in  fiscal  1966,  for  the 
flrst  2  months — the  months  of  July  and 
August  1965— was  adhering  to  an  ex- 
penditure level  of  $97.3  billion.  He  was 
doing  a  better  job  than  the  $99.7  billion, 
although  Congress  by  cutting  the  debt 
ceiling  request  he  had  made  in  June,  had 
sought  to  cut  the  expenditure  rate  to 
$98.7  bilUon  for  fiscal  1966. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  September  1965 
the  real  President  Johnson  stood  up. 
These  figures  of  expenditure  for  that 
month  came  out  in  early  October.  The 
expenditure  rate  zoomed  from  $97.3  to 
$114  billion  at  an  annual  rate,  based  on 
that  month  of  September. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of  rapid  shift 
is  not  indicative  of  infiexible  expendi- 
ture policy.  The  dissenting  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  said  the  fail- 
ure on  the  pcut  of  the  majority  of  the 


Federal  Reserve  Board  lay  in  not  coor- 
dinating this  change  In  monetary  i>olicy 
with  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion— not  waiting  for  the  budget  message 
for  1967  to  be  presented  to  them.  Far 
from  it  being  that  picture,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  September 
1965  basically  changed  its  expenditure 
policy,  its  fiscal  policy,  to  move  to  a  heavy 
deficit  operation  by  increasing  the  ex- 
penditure rate  from  $97.3  billion  to 
around  a  $114  billion  rate,  without  try- 
ing to  coordinate  it  with  existing  mone- 
tary policy.  The  change  in  monetary 
policy  followed  the  change  in  expendi- 
ture policy,  not  vice  versa. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  saw  the  re- 
visions of  the  1966  expenditure  levels  in 
the  1967  budget  message.  And  I  might 
say  we  also  saw  a  deficit  that  Jumped 
from  a  $3  billion  deficit  to  one  of  around 
$6  billion  or  $7  billion  in  the  January 
budget  message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  eliminate  the  in- 
creased sale  of  capital  assets  and  the 
requests  for  increased  taxes,  the  deficit 
was  actually  around  $11  billion  in  the 
revisions  of  January  1966. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  reacting  to  a  radical  change  in  fiscal 
policy  of  the  administration.  It  was  not 
starting  a  new  revision  of  monetary  pol- 
icy, not  coordinated  with  the  fiscal  pol- 
icy of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  can  also 
move  the  dialog  on  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  monetary  policy 
with  Federal  debt  policy  along.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  go  into  that  further  sub- 
ject in  depth  here,  other  than  to  set  out 
some  guidelines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  had  no  Federal  debt 
today  we  would  have  to  change  to  a  new 
monetary  system.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  assumes  a  Federal  debt  in  order 
to  handle  monetary  policy.  In  the  open 
market  operation  of  buying  Government 
securities,  the  Federal  Reserve  finds  its 
greatest  weapon  or  tool  in  seeing  that 
the  amoimt  of  money  in  our  society  con- 
forms to  the  present  and  immediate  Im.- 
pending  economic  activity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Federal  Reserve  attempts 
through  its  open  market  operation  to 
help  the  Treasury  Department  market 
the  Federal  debt  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
and  this  is  good.  But  the  two  objectives 
can  conflict  if  the  fiscal  authorities  in 
managing  the  Federal  debt — namely,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — seek  to  try 
to  market  the  debt  at  an  unrealistic 
market  rate  and  have  the  Federal  Re- 
serve absorb  Government  securities  at  a 
lower  rate  than  they  can  sell  them  for 
on  the  market.  Then  we  get  into  the 
process  of  in  effect  monetizing  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  In  other  words,  we  create 
more  money  than  the  economic  growth 
of  the  country  up  to  that  point  can 
absorb.  This  produces  infiatlon.  Inter- 
est rates  can  be  held  down  it  is  true,  to 
some  degree,  but  Increases  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index  result. 

This  is  exactly  the  experience  we  had 
culminating  In  the  Federal  Reserve- 
Treasury  Accord  of  1951.  By  this  accord 
the  Federal  Reserve  refused  to  purchase 
Oovemment  debt  securities  any  longer 
at  interest  rates  below  the  maricet  and 
the  Treasury  raised  its  interest  rates  to 
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meet  market  demands.  Poet  World  War 
n  Inflation  started  to  abate  and  interest 
rates  rose. 

Today  the  maitet  demands  are  sudi 
that  the  Treasunr  can  no  longer  market 
Ks  debt  seenrltieB  of  matnrltfes  beyond  5 
jrears  within  the  Interest  rate  ceiling  set 
by  law  at  4^4  percent.  Actually  long 
term  FWleral  bonds  today  are  selling  at 
discount  to  yield  4.7  percent.  Increas- 
ingly the  Treasury  Is  refinancing  the  old 
Federal  debt  and  the  new  increments  to 
It  in  short  matority  Issues.  The  shorter 
the  maturity  the  closer  the  debt  security 
Is  to  "near"  money.  This  process  serves 
to  weaken  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  set  monetary  policy. 

The  interrelation  of  Federal  debt  pol- 
icy with  monetary  policy  \a  largely  an 
unstudied  field.  I  hope  at  long  last  both 
the  executive  and  the  Congress  will  start 
to  study  and  to  imderstand  more  of  its 
economic  complexities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Bfissourl  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missoiul? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEW  YORK  BANKING  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT WHiLE  RULES  CHASE 
J4ANHATTAN-LIBERTY  NATIONAL 
AFFILIATION  tLLEQAL— DECISION 
IS  GREAT  VICTORY  FOR  DUAL 
BANKmO  SYSTEM  AND  FREE 
COMPETITION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  r«narks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricoud  and  Include 
certain  wctraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
October  32,  I  rose  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  inform  my  cf^eagues  of  my 
grave  concern  over  the  proposed  acqrilsl- 
tion  by  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  the 
Liberty  National  Bank  ti  Trust  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, NY.  Chase  is  a  $13  Ullion  WaU 
Street  banking  giant,  the  Nation's  sec- 
ond largest,  and  liberty — with  assets  of 
over  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars — Is 
Itself  a  huge  institution. 

Clearly,  the  disappearance  of  Liberty 
as  a  competitor  of  Chase  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  banking  public  and  further 
add  to  the  already  great  concentration 
of  banking  resources  in  that  State. 
Since  both  institutions  are  national 
banks.  Congress  has  both  the  right,  as 
wen  as  the  responsibility  to  be  vitally 
eoneemed.  Furthermore,  the  integrity 
of  State  laws  on  branch  banking  and 
holding  companies  which  by  Federal  law 
are  also  applicable  to  national  banks  is 
at  stake  here. 

On  ^bmary  Ig,  Superintendent  of 
Banks  n-ank  wme  disapproved  Chase's 
proposal  to  acquire  and  control  liberty 
under  New  Torklt  hokUng  company  law. 


My  own  objection  to  this  transaction 
is  that  the  aoqulsitloo  of  corporate  stodc 
by  natiODal  banks  is  dearly  forbidden  by 
the  National  Banking  Act.  If  banks 
were  permitted  to  acquire  and  control 
other  busmesses,  especially  banks,  inde- 
pendent budnessmen,  and  bsnkers  would 
rapidly  disappear  from  the  American 
scene. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency  James  J. 
Saxon,  sui>«rvlsor  of  national  banks, 
finally  realized  the  weakness  of  his  origi- 
nal decision  permitting  Chase  to  acquire 
the  stock  of  Liberty  on  the  ground  that 
owning  the  stock  of  other  banks  Is  inci- 
dental to  the  business  of  bankii^.  Mr. 
Saxon  then  decided  that  he  might  be 
able  to  assist  in  legalizing  this  question- 
able transaction  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  But  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  take  the 
position  that  the  transaction  is  simply 
not  a  merger  in  the  first  place.  Further- 
more, the  Department  of  Justice  is  eon- 
siderhig  an  action  imder  the  antitrust 
laws. 

In   view   of   the   Importance   of   Mr. 

Wllle's  decision  to  the  future  of  dual, 

competitive  banking  in  America,  with 

unanimous  consent  I  hereby  insert  It  at 

this  point  In  the  Ricohs  : 

Application  or  tri  Chasc  Makhattan  Bakk 

(  National     AasociATioN ) ,     PtnwuAifT     to 

BccTTON   143(1)  (b)    OP  TKK  Bankino  Law 

OF   TH«   Stat*   or   Nnr    Yo*k    fob   Pkiob 

AppmovAi.    To    Btoiw    a    Bamk    Holoino 

COMFANT     BT    ACQinBOrO    VT     TO      100     PBB- 
CKNT    or    TBB    VoTSfO    SHABSS    OF    LiBSBTT 

Natiomai.  Bank  It  TBuar  Co. 
( Beoom  menrtrntlon  at  tlia  aup«rlnt«n<lent  of 
banks  to  the  bcmklng  board) 

Fbbbuabt  18. 1966. 

OEirn.Biczif:  On  October  22,  1966,  Ui« 
Cbaa*  Manhattan  Bank  (national  aasocla- 
tlon)  filed  wltb  the  superintendent  of  banka 
and  the  Banking  Board  of  the  State  of  New 
York  an  application  under  article  m-A  of 
the  banking  law  for  approval  ot  action  to  be 
taken  which  would  result  In  Its  becoming 
a  bank  holding  company,  within  the  New 
York  definition  of  that  term,  through  the 
acquisition  of  direct  or  Indirect  ownership  or 
control  of  up  to  100  percent  of  the  voting 
shares  of  Liberty  National  Bank  b  Trust  Co., 
of  BulTalo,  NY.  *  Under  the  banking  law.  an 
order  granting  or  denying  the  application 
must  be  issued  by  the  banking  board  not 
later  than  February  10. 1960. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
subdivision  (1)  of  section  143  of  the  banking 
law,  I  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration 
the  application,  together  with  my  recom- 
mendation In  regard  thereto,  and  all  papers, 
correspondence  and  other  Information  In  my 
possession  and  relating  thereto. 

I.    THX    LEOALTrr    Or    THX    ICETHOD    or    AITILIA- 

tiom  pboposbd 
This  Is  the  first  application  to  come  before 
the  banking  board  which  proposes  that  a 
bank  Itself  become  a  bank  heading  company 
within  the  meaning  of  article  m-A  of  the 
New  York  hanking  law.  Kvary  prior  appUca- 
tlon  for  penalsalon  to  form  a  new  bank 
holding  company  In  this  State  baa  con- 
tamplated  the  acquisition  of  a  controlling 
interest  In  two  or  more  banks  by  a  separate 
and  distinct  corporate  entity  which  Is  not 
Itself  one  of  the  participating  iMinks. 


*yt>r  convenience,  the  applicant  will  be 
Kfmied  to  tn  this  recommendation  as 
"Obflse  Manhattan"  or  '*01uum"  and  Utwrty 
national  Battk  *  Ttosl  Oik  as  "Utrntj." 


The  appIleatloB  ralaas  a  baale  qnaatloa  of 
lagaU^.  atiuM,  prior  to  Its  flUiig,  tt  had  baen 
gsnaratly  assomsd  that  a  "»«""rt  bank  bad 
no  power  to  own  m  oontroUlDg  Intarast  la  the 
stock  of  aivjthar  bank.  Similarly,  hj  virtue 
of  the  provisions  at  section  9  ot  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  which  subjects  State  member 
banka  to  the  same  llmltatloiu  and  condi- 
tion* as  national  banks  in  the  purchase  and 
holding  ot  stock,  it  had  also  been  generally 
assumed  that  a  State  member  bank  had  no 
such  power. 

CndBr  date  of  October  23,  1965,  however, 
the  Associate  Chief  Coxinsel  In  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  advised 
Chase  Manhattan's  counsel  that  his  office 
found  "no  objection  to  Chase,  with  our  prior 
approval,  acquiring  and  owning  SO  percent 
or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  Liberty  or  the 
controlling  stock  of  a  New  York  business 
corporation  which  owns  such  amount  of 
voting  stock  of  Liberty." 

On  the  question  of  the  corporate  power  of 
a  national  bank  to  own  a  controlling  Inter- 
est In  another  bank,  the  Associate  Chief 
Counsel  made  the  following  observations: 

"Chaae,  as  a  national  bank,  is  empowered 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  banking  In  New 
York  State,  including  exercise  of  all  inci- 
dental powers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  such  business.  Liberty  Is  Identically 
empowered.  Moreover,  In  New  York  State, 
the  business  of  banking  Includes  ownership 
by  a  bank  of  corporate  or  bank  stock  under 
the  ctrcximstances  now  envisioned  by 
Chase." 

As  a  factual  matter,  however,  the  btislness 
of  banking  In  New  York  State  does  not  U>- 
clude  "ownership  by  a  bank  of  corporate  or 
bank  stock  under  the  circumstances  now 
envisioned  by  Chase."  The  records  of  the 
State  banking  department  Indicate  that  no 
commercial  bank  under  New  York  State 
charter  owns  the  stock  of  any  other  bank, 
directly  or  through  a  subsidiary,  and  the 
department  knows  of  no  national  bank  in 
New  York  State  wlhch  owns  such  stock, 
directly  or  through  a  subsidiary.* 

To  the  extent  that  the  ruling  of  tlie  As- 
sociate Chief  Counsel  in  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reUes  on  the 
"incidental  powers"  of  national  banks  under 
the  National  Bank  Act  as  authority  for  the 
method  of  affiliation  here  propoeed,  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  State  banking  department's 
own  counsel  that  such  reliance  is  misplaced, 
that  in  fact  no  provision  of  Federal  law  can 
properly  be  construed  as  authorizing  a  na- 
tional bank  thus  to  acquire  the  stock  of 
another  national  bank,  and  that  past  de- 
cisions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  are  clear 
authority  for  the  propoeltlon  that  no  such 
power  exists. 

In  view  of  the  different  legal  opinions 
which  have  been  reached  on  this  question  of 
legality,  I  engaged  as  special  counsel  Messrs. 
Hughes,  Hubbard,  Blair  &  Reed,  a  distin- 
guished law  firm  of  tinquestloned  inde- 
pendence. 

Special  counsel,  after  extensive  research 
and  full  access  to  all  relevant  documents  on 
file  with  the  State  banking  department,  has 
advised  me  as  follows: 

"1.  Cbase  Manhattan  cannot  lawfitlly  af- 
filiate with  Liberty  in  the  manner  proposed 


'The  fact  that  State-chartered  commer- 
cial banks  In  New  York  have  the  power, 
under  subdlvtilon  6  of  sec.  97  of  the  banking 
law,  to  invest,  wltb  banking  board  approval, 
in  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporatloa 
would  appear  to  be  trrelerant  to  a  oonsldera- 
tlon  of  the  corporate  power  of  a  national 
bank  In  New  York  State  to  make  similar  In- 
vestments, In  the  absence  of  any  provision 
of  Federal  law  which  granto  to  a  national 
bank  the  same  Investment  powers  that  a 
Btate  bank  might  have  In  the  State  where 
thsaatloiua  bank  Is  looatod. 


la  the  appUoatlon  because  It  Apt*  not  bavs 
tlie  power  or  right  to  do  so. 

"3.  If  the  H»nfciwg  lioard  bsilevea  that 
there  Is  a  public  interest  In  the  tmifonn  ad- 
ministration of  the  d\ial  baniking  system 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  may  take  Into 
account,  In  considering  the  application  pur- 
lu&nt  to  New  York  banking  law,  article  m-A, 
tbe  adverse  effect  on  such  untform  admlnis- 
tntlon  that  would  result  from;  Its  approval 
at  any  such  application,  as  a  rtsult  of  con- 
flict among  the  Federal  regulatory  authorl- 
ttei  as  to  the  powers  of  Natioiwl  and  State 
banks." 

The  full  text  of  the  c^lnion  of  q>eclal 
counsel,  together  with  the  apipendlxea  re- 
ttfred  to  therein,  is  attached  to  this  reoom- 
mendatioQ  and  U  an  Integral  part  hereof. 

n.  TXDi  pTTBuc  LMiaaasr 

For  more  than  100  years  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial banks  have  operated  within  the  con- 
text of  a  dual  banking  systeia.  This  sys- 
tem, in  which  banka  under  Iftate  charter 
ut  free  to  convert  to  national  charter,  and 
DkUonal  banks  are  free  to  convert  to  State 
cbsrter,  has  provided  a  competitive  vigor 
lod  flexibility  to  all  the  Nation's  commer- 
eUl  banks  which  has  served  the  public  welL 
In  the  past,  the  dual  banking  system  has 
{cstered  innovation  and  sensitive  response 
%t  both  Federal  and  State  levels  to  changing 
needs  for  bank  credit  and  bank,  services. 

The  successful  (^;>eratlon  of  the  dual  bank- 
ing system  presuppoees  a  substantial  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  between  naitlonal  banks 
and  State  banks  In  those  areas  which  ere 
basic  to  their  competlUve  standing.  Thus, 
national  banks  and  State  banks  are  both 
inbject  to  the  geographic  rostrlctlons  of 
State  law  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
at  branch  offices  and  the  acquisition  of  ex- 
isting banks  by  merger,  consolidation,  or 
aaet  acquisition.  National  banks  and  State 
banks  are  both  subject  to  the  same  statu- 
tory criteria  at  the  Federal  level  for  the  re- 
Tlew  of  propoeed  mergers,  consolidations, 
and  asset  acquisitions,  irrespective  of  which 
Federal  bank  agency  is  the  reviewing  au- 
tbority.  And  in  some  basic  anas,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  makes  clear  the  Intent  ot 
Congress  that  State  banks  whlicti  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  Ilmltatlfms  and  con- 
ditions as  national  banks,  all  »f  whom  by 
law  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

The  draftsmen  of  article  m-A  of  the  New 
York  banking  law  were  keenly  aware  of  this 
bssic  Imperative  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
dual-banking  system.  By  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  the  banking  board  for  all  holding 
company  applications  In  New  York  State, 
under  one  set  of  standards  and  Irrespective 
or  whether  the  participating  banks  operate 
under  National  or  State  charter,  the  New 
Tork  Legislature  made  clear  Its  Insistence 
thst  the  opportunities  to  form  and  extend 
bank  holding  companies  across  banking  dis- 
trict lines  should  be  the  same  for  both  na- 
tional and  State-chartered  banks.  The  pre- 
unble  to  the  act  which  added  article  m-A  to 
the  banking  law  makes  this  legWatlve  intent 
expUclt: 

"SscnoN  1.  Declaration  of  policy. — The 
enactment  of  Federal  law  to  iteigulate  bank 
holding  companies  (Bank  Holtttng  Company 
Act  of  1966)  has  made  it  necsiary  for  the 
State  of  New  York  to  review  the  structure  of 
^>*nklng  organisations  operating  In  New  York 
State.  After  full  cozulderatlon  of  the  com- 
plex Issues  Involved  it  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  poUcy  of  the  State  of  N)ew  York  that 
appropriate  restrictions  be  imposed  to  pre- 
sent statewide  control  of  bankbig  by  a  few 
(lant  Institutions;  that  no  law  or  the  ad- 
BhUstratlon  of  any  such  law  Aotild  work  a 
^■crlminatton  In  favor  of  federaUy  chartered 
Danklng  InstttattoDs  or  against  State-char- 
tered Institutions:  that  the  dual-banking 
»y»t«ni  be  preaerved." 

CXn 8S«-^>art  4 


Aecotdlngly,  It  Is  rslevaat  ftar  thU  board. 
In  reaching  a  deteimlnatton  as  to  "the  publlo 
Intereet,"  to  oonddsr  whether  the  propoewl 
method  of  aflUUtton  la  aquaUy  available  to 
State  member  banks  and  national  banks  tn 
Nerw  York  State,  and  If  not,  whether  a  dis- 
parity in  this  regard  would  discriminate  in 
any  significant  way  In  favor  of  federally 
chartered  Instltutlona  and  against  State- 
chartM'ed  institutions. 

As  noted  earlier  In  this  recommendation, 
tUe  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
has  ruled  that  the  method  of  affiliation  pro- 
posed by  the  applicant  Is  within  the  author- 
ity of  a  "aMfiTiai  bank.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  Bocuxl  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  would  not  take  the  same 
▼lew  as  to  the  authority  of  a  national  bank, 
with  the  result  that  a  State  member  bank 
could  not  utilize  the  same  method  of  af- 
filiation by  virtue  of  section  9  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act. 

TTie  Board  of  Oovemors  Issued  a  ruling  on 
this  precise  point  In  1963  when  a  State  mem- 
ber bank  headquartered  In  New  York  City 
sought  to  acquire,  through  a  subsidiary,  a 
controlling  Interest  In  a  new  national  bank 
which  was  to  acquire  substantially  aU  the  as- 
seta  of  an  existing  bank  In  Nassau  County. 
In  a  letter  to  the  State  bank  dated  AprU  30, 
1963.  the  Board  of  Oovemors  said : 

•The  stock-purchase  provision  of  section 
6186  since  Ite  enactment  in  1933  has  been 
regarded,  consistently  and  correctly,  as  con- 
stituting a  prohibition  against  the  purchase 
of  corporate  stock  by  national  banks,  except 
such  purchases  as  are  permitted  or  recog- 
nized by  statute  or  as  are  embraced  within 
the  incidental  powers  of  national  banks, 
such  as,  for  example,  their  power  to  purchase 
stock  of  Bdge  Act  corpcM'atlons,  bank  premises 
corporations,  and  corporations  formed  to 
liquidate  assete  acquired  as  a  result  of  de- 
fault on  loans  made  by  such  banks.  It  Is 
well  settled  that  national  banks  have  no  au- 
thority under  statute  or  under  their  Inciden- 
tal powers  to  purchase  stock  of  other  banks." 

The  letter  concluded  that  in  substance  the 
subsidiary  was  the  alter  ego  of  the  State 
member  bank  and  that  the  proposed  pur- 
chase of  stock  in  the  new  national  bank 
would  involve  the  State  member  bank  In  a 
violation  ot  section  M36  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  made  applicable  to  State  mem- 
ber banks  by  section  9  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act. 

The  method  of  affiliation  proposed  In  this 
application  has  undoubted  attractions  to 
Chase  Manhattan,  as  it  mig^t  to  other 
banks  In  a  similar  position.  Shares  of  a  new 
company  need  not  be  exchanged  for  out- 
standing shares  of  Chase  Manhattan  stock, 
thereby  saving  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
involved  in  issuing  an  entirely  new  security. 
A  new  management  structure  need  not  be 
superlmpoaed  on  the  present  management 
structure  of  Cbase  Manhattan.  And  at  least 
with  the  first  acquisition  it  may  be  possible 
to  effectuate  an  affiliation  without  a  review 
on  the  merlta  by  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.' 


'Although  two  banks  are  here  seeking  to 
affiliate,  the  method  by  which  they  propose 
to  affiliate  would  result  technically  In  only  a 
one-bank  holding  company  under  the  Fed- 
eral Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1856, 
thereby  avoiding  a  review  of  the  competitive 
and  banking  factors  in  the  application  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  While  Chase  Man- 
hattan's exchange  offer  Is  conditioned  on  the 
Issuance  by  the  board  of  (1)  a  ruling  that 
Chase  Manhattan  will  not  become  a  "holding 
company  afDllate"  within  the  meaning  of 
sec.  3(c)  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  as 
ammded  (except  for  the  purpoees  of  sec 
23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act)  or  (U)  a 
voting  permit  pursuant  to  sec.  6144  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  the  extent  to  which 
the  board  may  review  the  merlta  of  the  ap- 
plication In  determining  whether  to  Issue  the 


The  advantsges  to  a  bank  of  the  propoaed 
method  of  affiliation  are  algnlfloant  and  aaU- 
evident.  If,  by  action  at  this  board,  suoh 
advantages  become  available  to  naUonal 
banks  when  they  are  not  eqtially  available  to 
State  member  banks,  a  substantial  diacrlml- 
natlon  between  the  two  groups  of  banka 
would  be  effected,  thereby  violating  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  State.  The  practical  op- 
porttinltlee  among  National  and  State  banks 
to  form  bank  holding  companiee  in  this  State 
would  no  longer  be  the  same.  Far  from  pre- 
serving the  dual  banking  system,  such  a 
cotirse  of  action  would  seriously  weaken  It  In 
a  vital  area. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  illegality 
of  the  method  of  affiliation  propoaed  by  the 
applicant  makes  even  more  difficult  a  finding 
by  this  Board  that  the  public  Interest  would 
be  served  by  approval  oS  the  application. 
Sound  regulation  and  the  preservation  of  the 
dual-banking  system  reqiUre  respect  for  the 
law  on  the  part  of  both  Federal  and  State 
regulatory  agencies. 

Kven  If  this  Board  were  to  aastime  that  tha 
applicant  has  a  completely  persuasive  case 
with  respect  to  the  competitive  and  *^F'*^*"g 
factors  Involved  In  the  ptroposed  affiliation 
with  Liberty,  the  banking  board  of  the  State 
of  New  York  should  not  willingly  participate 
in  a  course  of  action  which  not  only  works 
a  discrimination  against  State-chartered 
member  banks  but  Is  Illegal  as  weU. 

ni.  ooMCLOBioK  am  wwamnmiBAnom 

rot  the  reasons  stated,  I  am  ot  the 
c^lnlon  that  the  public  Interest  would  not 
be  served  by  an  approval  of  the  method 
of  affiliation  jn'oposed — 

Since  the  same  method  of  affiliation  Is  not 
equally  available  to  State  member  banks 
under  the  1963  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  referred 
to  In  this  recommendation; 

Since  the  legislature  has  declared  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  no 
law  or  the  administration  of  any  such  law 
should  woi^  a  discrimination  in  favor  of 
federally  chartered  banking  institutions  or 
against  State-chartered  institutions,  and  ap- 
proval of  the  method  of  aflUlatlon  here  pro- 
poeed would  work  a  significant  discrimina- 
tion between  the  two  groups  of  banks;  and 

Since  the  legislature  has  declared  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  the 
dual -banking  sjrstem  be  preserved,  and  ap- 
proval of  the  method  of  affiliation  here  pro- 
poeed would  seriously  weaken  that  system. 

My  conclTislon  that  these  conslderatlanB 
alone  would  require  the  denial  ot  this  appli- 
cation is  only  reinforced  by  the  Illegality  of 
the  method  of  affiliation  propoeed. 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  the  bank- 
ing board  deny  the  aj^lication  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  (national  association)  to 
affiliate  with  Liberty  National  Bank  ft  Trust 
Co.  through  the  acquisition  of  direct  or  In- 
direct ownership  or  control  of  up  to  100  par- 
cent  of  the  voting  shares  ot  said  bank. 

Fhamc  Wnxa. 


W.  DAN  LATIMER  III 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recosd  and  include 
certain  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  oftm 
when  we  hear  of  the  passing  of  a  person 
of  advanced  age  we  hear  the  c<nnment 
that  "he  led  a  full  Ufe."  But  there  is 
a  particular  sense  of  regret  and  dismay 


requested  ruling  or  voting  permit  Is  by  ao 
means  clear. 
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whoi  we  aee  a  young  person  pass  away, 
knowing  that  moat  of  hl«  lifetime  lay 
before  him. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  particiilar  regret 
and  sorrow  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  passing  of  W.  Dan 
Latimer  m,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Tex., 
which  occurred  in  Paris,  France,  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1965. 

Danny,  as  he  was  known  to  his  many 
friends,  served  as  a  page  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  my  sponsor- 
ship in  1957  and  1958  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Capitol  Page  School  in  1958. 
He  was  only  25  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Because  I  knew  Dazrny  to  be  an  out- 
standing young  man  in  every  respect, 
and  a  credit  to  his  family,  his  State, 
and  his  Intended  profession  of  medicine, 
I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathies 
to  his  family  and  friends.  He  wUl  not 
be  forgotten  by  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him. 

I  include  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point 
an  article  from  the  Mount  Pleasant, 
Tex.,  Times,  of  September  30,  1965.  and 
a  statement  prepared  by  several  Capitol 
Hill  employees  who  served  with  Dan  as 
pages  In  1957  and  1958. 

Paus  Csasb  Is  Fatal  to  Locai.  ICan 

W.  D*n  lAtlmer  m,  as,  was  kUled  Wed- 
neaday  morning  in  Paris,  Prance,  when  tbe 
motorcycle  be  was  riding  was  In  collision 
With  a  taxi  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  city, 
"nie  accident  was  at  8:30  a.m..  Paris  time. 

Latimer  died  of  bead  and  chest  Injuries, 
tbe  Associated  Press  reported.  The  taxi 
driver  and  a  passenger  were  hurt,  tbe  news 
service  said. 

Latimer's  parents  were  notified  Wednesday 
afternoon  by  the  American  consul  In  Paris. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  Satvirday 
Afternoon  at  3:30  at  First  Presbyterian 
Oburcb.  Private  funeral  services  wlU  be  held 
lat«r. 

He  was  bom  September  10.  1040.  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  in  Paris.  Tex.  He  was  a 
native  of  Mount  Pleasant,  his  family  having 
raalded  bere  since  1037. 

He  attended  schools  In  Uount  Pleasant, 
and  WM  active  in  all  school  actlvltlss.  He 
twice  aerred  as  a  page  in  the  VS.  House  of 
Repreaentatlve*  In  Washington,  DC,  and 
was  graduated  from  tbe  Capitol  Page's  School 
there. 

He  attended  Loomls  Preparatory  School  In 
Windsor,  Conn.,  and  was  graduated  from 
Tulane  Cnlverslty,  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  in 
1063. 

At  tbe  time  of  his  death  be  was  a  third 
year  medical  student  on  leave  from  the  Unl- 
Tcrslty  of  Tuas  School  of  Medicine  to  study 
In  Parts  under  Dr.  Jean  Hamburger.  In  the 
field  of  organ  tnwsplants.  Just  prior  to 
going  to  France  to  study,  he  was  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  In  Rochester,  Minn.,  for  10  weeks  on 
a  special  scholarship,  studying  anatomic 
patb(4ogy. 

At  tbe  University  of  Texas  School  of  Med- 
icine, he  was  a  member  of  Phi  Cbl  medical 
fraternity.  At  Tulane.  be  was  a  member  of 
Sigma  Alpha  Bpsllon  social  fraternity. 

Surviving  are  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mn. 
W.  Dan  Liatlmer  Jr.,  SOfl  Dellwood.  and  a 
sister.  Mrs.  David  Hagey  of  Austin.  Tex. 


BT  nuBtiM  or  DAmrr  Latdibi 

Who  Sikvsd  Wrra  Hut  in  tke  Homs  ov 

BcnuasMTATTVss  Whkm  Hx  Was  Pact 

"niaee   of   us   who   knew   Danny   Latimer 

during  the  time  we  served  with  blm  as  pages 

In  1067  and  lOM  have  learned  with  sorrow 

of  his  passing. 

We  will  always  recall  him  as  a  bright  and 
cheerful  friend  who  was  full  of  life,  and  even 
■COM  mischief  on  occarton.     When  he  first 


came  to  Washington  as  a  page  boy  be  was 
pertiape  tbe  shortest  page  Texas  bad  ever 
produced.  Almost  before  our  eyes,  during 
his  term  as  page,  he  grew  to  be  6  feet  tall. 
When  he  graduated  from  Capitol  Page  School 
in  1958  he  bad  already  decided  the  courae 
be  wished  to  follow  in  life.  The  1968  Page 
School  yearbook,  "Tbe  Congressional."  noted 
in  bis  biography  that  It  was  his  wish  to  be- 
come a  surgeon,  a  goal  be  was  pursuing  with 
distinction  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

We  will  always  remember  Dan  fondly  and 
we  want  to  express  our  most  sincere  sympathy 
to  his  family.  Our  sense  of  loss  for  a  good 
frtend  cannot  be  expressed  in  words  alone. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  IN  DUBLIN  CTTY, 
IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Swcknit]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
report  that  at  long  last  the  free  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  in  their  own 
unique  way  have  embariced  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  urban  renewal  In  Dublin  City, 
Ireland,  and  that  as  part  of  this  urban 
renewal  program  Nelson's  Pillar,  long 
sjnnbolic  of  Great  Britain's  rule  over  Irish 
I>eople,  has  been  destroyed. 

The  occasion  of  its  destruction  brings 
to  mind  Indeed  bitter  days  of  intense 
feeling  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
their  English  (HJpressors  of  other  gen- 
erations and  Nelson's  Pillar  standing  on 
O'Connall  Street  was  but  an  unwhole- 
some reminder  of  these  days  of  antago- 
nism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  good  that  it  is  gone, 
for  through  patient  diplomatic  effort,  the 
relations  between  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  genuine  friendliness  up  to  a 
p<^t  where  the  economic  ties  between 
these  two  nations  today  are  strong  and 
sure. 

It  is  good  that  monuments  such  as 
these,  commemorating  imperialistic  pe- 
riods during  which  England  imposed 
herself  upon  the  free  people  of  Ireland, 
are  forgotten,  The  passing  of  this  par- 
ticular monument,  however,  should  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  that  the  prob- 
lem of  a  divided  Ireland  still  exists  in  a 
troubled  world,  and  this  once  free  and 
Independent  nation  is  still  arbitrarily 
and  unnaturally  partitioned  hy  the  will 
of  Great  Britain,  who  through  force  of 
arms  maintains  a  military  government 
controlling  the  six  northern  counties  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  elimination  of  Nel- 
son's Pillar  should  be  a  reminder  that 
there  are  those  in  the  world  who  lose 
heart  in  the  proposition  that  through 
evolution  their  land  can  be  united  and 
free,  and  through  discouragement  and 
denicdr  in  the  constitutional  processes 
turn  from  evolution  to  revolution  in  an 
effort  to  secure  these  ends. 

Today  the  entire  free  world  should 
think  long  and  hard  about  the  proposi- 
tion of  bringing  about  at  long  last  the 
reunification  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  not 
Just  26  counties  of  the  land,  but  all  32  in 
granting  to  these  God-fearing  people  the 
right  of  self-determination  through  free 
elections  which  we  so  piously  espouse  to 


be  the  underlying  principle  of  our  own 
American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  influence  of  our 
Government  should  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Irish  question  and  our  good  allies 
in  Great  Britain  should  ponder  seriously 
the  gains  to  be  achieved  through  urging 
Irish  unification. 

The  IRA  and  all  of  the  revolutionists 
who  brought  about  the  limited  Irish 
freedom  this  land  now  enjoys  are  few  in 
number  and  we  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  str\iggle  of  physical  forces  throughout 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  in  the  future. 

To  avoid  such  a  possible  revolutionary 
struggle,  to  eliminate  the  very  reason  for 
the  existence  of  revolutionary  forces  in 
this  Elmer  aid  Isle,  I  believe  it  is  in  order 
to  urge  that  the  United  States  take  a  po- 
sition urging  Great  Britain  tdong  this 
course  that  I  have  mentioned  so  that, 
yes,  in  our  lifetime,  the  epitaph  of  Robert 
Emmett,  the  famous  Irish  patriot  might 
be  written,  and  that  the  land  of  this 
great  Irish  hero  might,  free  and  un- 
divided, once  again  take  her  rightful 
place  tmiong  the  families  of  nations  of 
the  world. 


RESOLUTION  BY  VFW 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spokesmen  for  the  many  veterans 
throughout  our  Nation  are,  of  course,  the 
national  veterans  organizations  which 
keep  abreast  of  issues  ranging  from  vet- 
erans benefits  to  Americanism  versus 
communism.  By  its  very  nature  mili- 
tary service  demands  a  hard-nosed  real- 
Ism  in  confronting  and  resolving  prob- 
lems which  is  matched  only  by  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  civilian  Ufe.  It 
is  not  surprising  then  that  the  maJcMr 
issues  which  concern  our  Nation  today 
receive  a  no-nonsense  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  various  veterans  organizations, 
especially  those  issues  which  bear  on  the 
continuing  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  66th  National  Convention  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  was  held  in  Chicago  from  August 
13  to  20,  1965.  Of  the  numerous  and 
varied  resolutions  passed  at  the  conven- 
tion, those  relating  to  Americanism, 
communism,  and  Vietnam  are  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  light  of 
serious  current  events. 

Perhaps  the  motivation  for  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  is  best  described  by  the 
UPI  photo  from  Vietnam  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Dally  News  yesterday, 
March  7.  An  American  soldier  is  shown 
In  fvill  battle  dress,  with  the  Inscriptiwi, 
"In  God  We  Tnist,"  written  across  his 
helmet.  Though  protected,  as  far  as 
possiUe,  by  the  modem  Implements  of 
war,  this  soldier  is  a  20th  century  per- 
sonification of  our  forefathers'  reliance 
<Hi  God.  In  the  same  vein  Is  the  follow- 
ing partial  listing  of  VFW  resolutions, 
blending   a   deep,   religious  faith  with 
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eommonsense  measures  of  protection 
against  this  Nation's  most  treacherous 
enemy. 

AMBUCAmSM 

1.  Amend  tbe  Constitution  to  allow  prayer 
in  public  echoed  (Res.  161). 

a.  Oppose  any  attempt  to  change  the 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance"  (Ree.  IM) . 

3.  Publicize  the  slogan:  '7or  Ood,  Flag, 
and  Country"  (Res.  176) . 

4.  Designate  May  1  of  each  year  as  Loyalty 
Pay  on  aU  caleitdarB  (Res.  178) . 

6.  Cooperate  with  national  organizations  to 
promote  youth,  safety,  and  patrtotio  pro- 
grams (Res.  217). 

6.  Support  poUce  and  laW  enforcement 
offlclals  (Bee.  237). 

ooiurDmsii  aitd  vnftKAM 

I.  We  refJBrm  our  complerte,  imwaverlng 
opposition  to  communlem  la  all  Its  forms, 
both  foreign  eoid  domestic,  and  will  resist  all 
Oommunlst  policies  agalnat  the  United 
States  and  all  persons  who  support,  defend, 
aid.  and  abet  them  (Res.  19a) . 

3.  We  strongly  support  a  U.S.  foreign 
policy  designed  to  aid  tbe  liberation  of  en- 
slaved peoples  at  tbe  world  (Etes.  19c) . 

3.  We  endorse  and  recommend  the  con- 
tinuation of  tbe  work  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  and  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  charged  with  protecting  the 
Internal  security  of  the  United  States  (Res. 
Uf). 

4.  We  endorse  and  recommend  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  the  Bouse  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities  and  any  other 
congressional  committee  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  our  country  from  Com- 
munist and  other  subversive  activities  (Res. 
19g). 

6.  Require  Russia  and  otbtt  countrlee  to 
pay  United  Nations  obllgatloas  (Res.  30). 

8.  Oppose  foreign  aid  to  certain  countries 
(Res.  126). 

7.  Enforce  the  Monroe  DoctHne  (Res.  184) . 

8.  Support  tbe  Organizatlba  of  American 
States  (Res.  138). 

5.  Take  the  initiative  In  the  struggle 
■gainst  communism  (Res.  1$Q). 

10.  Maintain  a  strategic  War  deterrent 
force  (Res.  163) . 

II.  Oppose  the  treaty  whlcli  would  permit 
the  establlsbment  of  Soviet  Union  consulates 
In  various  sections  of  tbe  United  States 
(Res.  270) . 

12.  Support  our  Oovemmebt  in  whatever 
Mtion  is  necessary  to  concli^le  tbe  war  In 
South  Vietnam  (Ree.  31). 

18.  Protect  relatives  of  %neteranB  from 
threatening  and  harassing  phone  calls  (Res. 
263). 

14.  Prohibit  entry  Into  Uj8.  ports  by  any 
•lilpa  which  carry  cargo  Into  North  Vietnam 
(Rea.  288). 

15.  Enforce  the  law  agalast  those  who 
BDdermine  our  pc^lcy  of  derffendlng  South 
Vietnam  (Res.  389). 


TOWARD       HARMONIZA'nON       OP 

WORLD  ANTIDUMPINO  LAWS  AND 

REGULATIONS 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may 
wtend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ejection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho?  I ' 

There  was  no  objection.   I' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
uoKCMssioNAL  RicoHD,  volume  111.  part 
>.  pages  12075-12077, 1  Introduced  House 
»»wutton  405  dh*ctlng  the  President  to 
»"*PMe  an  International  agreement  to 


harmonize  the  administration  of  the  an- 
tidumping laws  and  regulations  of  all 
nations.  Most  nations  are  agreed  that 
pernicious  dumping — that  Is,  sales  in 
foreign  markets  at  less  than  the  home 
market  price  which  are  Intended  to  in- 
jure or  destroy  competition — is  an  eco- 
nomic evil.  Beyond  this  central  concept 
Uiere  is  much  disagreement  among  na- 
tions, and  many  differences  in  their  pro- 
cedures against  dumping.  An  Interna- 
tional code  would  bring  agreement  on  a 
definition  of  dimiping  and  related  con- 
cepts, and  on  measures  against  dumping. 
At  the  same  time  such  an  agreement 
would  help  expand,  rather  than  constrict, 
the  flow  of  trade. 

When  I  introduced  House  Resolution 
405  the  idea  of  an  international  anti- 
dumping code  was  still  quite  new.  I  have 
been  gratified  by  the  favorable  response 
this  resolution  hw  received  from  many 
segments  of  American  business,  and  in- 
clude at  the  close  of  my  remarks  two  let- 
ters of  particular  note  endorsing  House 
Resolution  405.  The  concept  of  an  In- 
ternational code  has  also  received  im- 
pressive support  In  the  Senate.  On  July 
28,  1965,  Senators  JAVrrs,  Republican,  of 
New  York,  Jordan,  Republican,  of  Idaho, 
and  Mn-LER,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  intro- 
duced a  companion  resolution.  Senate 
Resolution  133  in  the  Senate — Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  111,  part  14,  page 
18534.  Included  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks are  the  comments  of  Senator 
jAvrrs  on  introducing  Senate  Resolution 
133  on  behalf  of  Senators  Jordan  and 
Miller. 

In  addition,  at  least  two  well  estab- 
lished private  VS.  organizations  have 
studied  the  problems  of  world  dumping 
in  detail  and  have  made  serious  and 
scholarly  proposals  for  an  international 
antidumping  code.  These  private  or- 
ganizations are  the  UJ3.  Council  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  U.S.  Business  and  Industry  Ad- 
visory Coimcil — USBIAC — to  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development — OECD.  Clearly  such 
sound  support  for  an  international  code 
belles  certain  congressional  critics' 
claims  that  the  harmonization  approach 
is  an  impractical,  futuristic  panacea. 

Since  June  1965,  the  United  States, 
imder  the  leswiershlp  of  the  special  rep- 
resentative for  trade  negotiations,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  has  made  noteworthy  prog- 
ress toward  an  international  under- 
standing on  dumping.  On  January  20, 
1966,  U.S.  representatives  met  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
European  Economic  Community — EEC — 
and  other  nations  under  the  aegis  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade— GATT— to  discuss  British  pro- 
posals for  an  international  agreement 
that  would  harmonize  the  participating 
nations'  practices  designed  to  curb 
dumping.  As  of  last  June,  the  special 
GATT  working  group  on  dumping,  which 
had  been  established  as  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  present  sixth  round  of 
tariff  negotiations  under  GATT,  had 
never  met.  There  is  evidence  that  even 
the  EEC,  which  has  been  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  major  part  of  the  GATT 
trade  negotiations  since  June  29,  1965. 


has  contributed  to  the  working  group's 
discussions.  The  British  Government 
has  played  a  major  role  in  the  recent 
discussions,  and  deserves  credit  for  hav- 
ing actually  proposed  a  draft  code  for 
consideration  by  GATT  member  gov- 
ernments. 

The  discussions  which  began  on  Janu- 
ary 20  are  important  because  they  rep- 
resent the  first  formal  attempt  to  bring 
the  problem  of  dumping,  a  long  stand- 
ing, serious  international  trade  problem, 
to  earnest  negotiation  among  major 
trading  nations.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  has  charge  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  U.S.  antidumping  law  of 
1921,  has  recently  shown  commendable 
flexibility  in  this  effort. 

Future  discussions  by  the  Antidump- 
ing Working  Group  are  scheduled.  An 
agenda  has  been  agreed  upon.  I  hope 
personally  to  observe  and  participate  in 
these  discussions  in  Geneva  at  the  ear- 
liest appropriate  time.  This  work  Is  es- 
pecially Important  because  antidumping 
measures  are  one  of  those  few  nontarlff 
barriers  to  trade  which  are  shared  by 
most  trading  nations,  though  some 
countries  have  chosen  to  treat  U.S.  anti- 
dumping law  as  one  of  the  great  non- 
tsu-iff  barriers  to  international  trade, 
forgetting  that  they,  themselves,  main- 
tain nontarlff  practices  which  are  very 
harmful  to  international  trade.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  successful  conclusion  to  such 
negotiations  is  possible  within  a  rela- 
tively short  time,  perhaps  within  the 
June  30,  1967,  deadline  set  for  the  Ken- 
nedy round. 

RraLONG-HAKTKX  AltXNDMZMTS  TO  1981 
AKTXDtnCPXNa  ACT 

When  introducing  House  Resolution 
405  one  principal  concern  was  that  the 
Herlong-Hartke  bill  (KIL  8510)  to 
amend  the  1921  Antidumping  Act.  un- 
der which  our  present  antidumping  pro- 
gram is  administered,  would  Introduce 
changes  In  our  law  and  procedure  that 
would  aggravate,  rather  than  alleviate, 
this  longstanding  international  trade 
probl^n.  In  my  opinion.  HJL  8510 
would  merely  increase  foreign  animosity 
against  VS.  practice.  At  the  same  time 
it  could  bring  retctliatlon  by  means  of 
foreign  antidumping  action  against  U.S. 
exports,  and  thus  would  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, advance  the  goal  of  greater  recipro- 
cal international  trade. 

As  other  nations  continue  to  develop 
their  antidumping  procedures  the  inter- 
national economic  problem  of  dumping 
continues  to  threaten  to  become  a  danger 
to  American  exporters.  The  possibility 
that  U.S.  exports  could  be  impeded  by 
foreign  antidumping  procedure  in  retal- 
iation for  U.S.  action  is  dangerous  at  a 
time  when  Increased  exports  is  a  major 
objective  of  U.S.  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy. Antidumping  proceedings  against 
four  large  U.S.  synthetic  rubber  manu- 
facturers have  been  brought  by  one  large 
E^lropean  nation,  and  are  now  pending. 
Since  1960  other  nations  have  instituted 
antidumping  proceedings  against  many 
other  VS.  exports,  a  partial  list  of  which 
Is  attached. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
draft  regulation  on  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duties  has  cleared  all  In- 
ternal hurdles  except  to  be  approved  by 
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the  BC  Council.  It  would  establish  a 
fonnal  EEC  antidumping  procedure. 

Until  now  EEC  countries  have  sep- 
arately administered  their  antidumping 
measures,  which  are  in  some  cases  un- 
published and  unknown,  and  In  many 
cases  highly  uncertain  In  aivUcation. 
Formalization  of  a  uniform  EEX?  anti- 
dumping regulation  will  mean  at  least 
that  antidumping  proceedings  can  be 
dealt  with  "above  the  Uble."  This  would 
be  a  step  forward.  But  the  United 
States  must  strive  by  International  ne- 
gotiation to  attempt  to  Insure  that  these 
new  EEC  regulations,  as  well  as  the  antl- 
dimiping  regulations  of  aU  nations,  are 
made  compatible  with  the  goal  of  the 
expansion  of  world  trade. 

An  effective  and  reasonable  solution  to 
the  problem  of  dimiping  which  would 
serve  the  needs,  not  Just  of  the  United 
States  but  of  all  trading  nations,  must 
be  devised.  Such  an  agreement  would. 
Ideally,  define  the  central  concepts  in- 
volved, such  as  what  is  dumping,  what 
constitutes  injury,  and  what  is  the  defini- 
tion of  the  industry  which  is  harmed  by 
dumping. 

It  would  also  provide  standard  meas- 
ures of  dealing  with  injurious  dumping 
when  It  is  found  to  occur.  We  should  try 
to  the  extent  possible  to  modify  the  ef- 
fects of,  and  prevent  dumping  sales  by 
taking  action  against  them.  Just  as  U.S. 
unfair  trade  practices  legislation  makes 
Illegal  and  punishable  such  predatory 
and  discriminatory  sales  within  the  UJ9. 
domestic  market. 

But  the  nature  of  such  action  should 
be  agreed  among  all  parties.  It  should 
not  Invite  harsh  reaction  from  our  trad- 
ing partners.  It  should  be  considered  in 
the  broader  context  of  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  best  possible  international  cli- 
mate for  business  operations,  for  capital 
movements,  and  for  trade.  Thus,  In 
House  Resolution  405,  I  called  for  the 
establishment  of  International  rules  of 
fair  competition  for  International  trade. 
By  fair  competition  I  meant  a  body  of 
rules  under  which  healthy  competition 
should  flourish,  rules  by  analogy  similar 
to  \JJB.  laws  against  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. I  do  not  mean  a  system  of  inter- 
national cartels,  market  sharing  agree- 
ments, administered  prices,  and  other 
practices  restrictive  of  competition. 

In  endorsing  my  proposal  for  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  codify  worldwide 
dumping  concepts  and  antidumping 
procedures  and  in  rejecting  the  Her- 
long-Harrls  idea  of  passage  by  the 
United  States  of  a  hard  and  tough  anti- 
dumping law  prior  to  negotiating  such  an 
agreement,  the  June  4,  1965,  Journal  of 
Commerce  editorial  had  this  comment: 

Wliat  better  country  to  lead  the  parade 
(toward  an  International  underatandlng ) 
than  the  United  States  Itself,  which  enjoys 
the  double  distinction  of  being  at  one  and 
the  same  tune  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
and  most  persistent  dumpers  and  one  of  the 
nations  moat  sensltiTC  to  Ite  evils  when  It 
fancies  Itself  the  true  victim? 

Nonetheless,  on  June  23,  1965,  my  col- 
league from  Texas  (Mr.  Trompsoh] 
■poke  In  opposition  to  the  idea  of  negoti- 
mUoK  an  International  antidumping  har- 
monimtlon  code  at  present — Congrks- 
sioirAL  Rccots,  volume  111,  part  11,  pace 


14523.  Instead,  he  asked  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  itself  examine  the  anti- 
dumping law  before  allowing  the  execu- 
tive to  pursue  an  international  anti- 
dumping code  as  requested  in  House 
Resolution  405. 

Critics  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thompson]  argue  that  hav- 
ing a  tough  antidumping  law  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  US.  negotiators 
at  any  international  conference  whose 
purpose  would  be  to  codify  the  nature  of 
dumping  and  the  procedures  and  reme- 
dies pertaining  thereto.  But  there  is  no 
evidence,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  present 
TJB.  law  and  its  tuhy  published  admin- 
istrative procedures  is  an  unsuitable  base 
for  international  negotiation. 

Additionally,  my  colleague's  statement 
entirely  ignores  the  very  likely  possibility 
of  foreign  retaliation  through  equally 
tough  antidumping  laws  and  procedures 
abroad.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  UB.  negotiators  to  bargain 
away  the  tough  provisions  of  a  law  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President. 

In  introducing  the  companion  meas- 
ure to  HJl.  8510  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Hartkx,  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  said  It  is 
time  that  "the  rules  of  the  road  be  clari- 
fied." The  Senator  forgets  the  rules  of 
the  road  for  all  travelers  caimot  be  laid 
down  unilaterally  by  one  motorist. 
Critics  of  House  Resolution  405  and  its 
companion  Senate  measure,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 133,  have  said  its  sponsors  are 
grasping  at  the  panacea  of  an  interna- 
tional code  to  unify  antidimiplng  laws, 
and  cite  the  impracticability  of  an  Inter- 
national code  of  fair  competition.  I  sug- 
gest that  those  critics  should  elevate 
their  sights.  These  goals  are  obtainable 
if  all  of  us,  both  in  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive, work  toward  their  achievement. 

DI8CX78SION    OF    HKai.ONG-HARTKK    PBOPOSALS 

Below  are  explored  some  objections  to 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  8510  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  provide  alternative  points 
of  view  and  stimulate  discussion.  If 
valid,  many  of  the  Herlong-Hartke  pro- 
p>osals  may  be  acceptable  for  inclusion 
in  an  international  code,  and  thus  be 
used  as  standards  of  behavior  for  all  sub- 
scribing nations.  But  there  are  many 
objections  to  unilaterally  enacting  these 
provisions. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  read- 
ing the  following  that  at  present  to  find 
dumping  and  to  levy  an  antidumping 
tariff  requires  a  two-stage  Investigation. 
First,  the  Treasury  must  find  sales  at 
less  than  fair  value,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission must  then  find  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry. 

First,  dumping  defined:  HH.  8510. 
section  212 (c>.  speaks  of  the  first  stage 
of  present  antidumping  procedure,  the 
Treasury's  finding  of  sales  at  less  than 
fair  value,  as  a  dumping  determination. 
Sales  in  the  United  States  below  market 
prices  in  the  exporting  country  per  se  do 
not  constitute  dumping  even  under  the 
present  VS.  law,  nor  under  article  VI  of 
the  OATT,  imless  there  is  Injury  to  a 
domestic  industry. 

No  opprobrium  attaches  to  sales  below 
home  market  prices  per  se.  Economists 
have  pointed  out  that  such  sales  can  be 
normal,    sound    business    transactions. 


beneficial  to  consimiers  in  the  buying 
coimtry.  The  question  whether  export 
sales  are  in  fact  below  home  market 
prices  is  usually  a  complicated  one  in  it- 
self, requiring  Judgments  as  to  what  al- 
lowances are  to  be  made  for  different 
circumstances  of  sale  in  comparing  the 
prices. 

Frequently,  the  market  structure  in 
the  receiving  country  makes  differential 
pricing  essential  if  the  goods  are  to  move, 
Just  as  It  is  often  necessary  to  price  dlf- 
ferently  in  different  parts  of  domestic 
markets. 

Accordingly,  the  real  economic  test 
whether  sales  below  home  market  prices 
should  be  discouraged  perhaps  should  be 
whether  they  are  made  with  predatory 
purpose— unfair  competition  in  the  clas- 
sical sense — and  whether  they  catue 
meaningful  distress  for  important  seg- 
ments of  the  receiving  country's  econ- 
omy. The  legal  test  for  dumping  in  the 
U.S.  law  is  "injury,"  and  there  have  been 
differences  of  opinion  among  lawyert 
and  economists  and  within  the  Tariff 
Commission  sis  to  Just  what  this  means. 
Several  Tariff  Commission  Injury  deci- 
sions have  upheld  the  concept  of  preda- 
tory purpose.  H  Jl.  8510  would  insure  an 
answer  that  would  interpret  injury 
loosely  and  thus  easily  trigger  antidump- 
ing duties. 

Second,  so-called  loopholes  in  present 
law  and  proposed  clarification  of  stand- 
ards. HJl.  8510  supporters  allege  It 
would  close  loopholes  and  "clarify  stand- 
ards" in  present  law.  The  Antidumping 
Act  of  1921,  as  amended  by  the  Congress 
in  1954  and  1958,  gives  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Tariff  Commission 
sufficient  authority  to  search  out  and 
punish  cases  of  dumping.  The  extent  to 
which  H.R.  8510  proposals  would  prevent 
or  make  more  difficult  the  proof  of 
actual  facts  by  the  foreign  suppliers, 
is  called  a  "clarification  of  standards". 
So  far  as  the  Treasury  Department  is 
concerned,  the  proposed  "standards" 
would  require  that  agency  to  accept  data 
such  as  published  price  lists  as  actual 
transaction  prices,  unless  the  accused 
foreign  suppliers  can  carry  a  very  heavy 
burden  of  proof.  The  proposed  "stand- 
ards" would  impose  such  strict  tests  of 
injury  to  be  applied  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission that  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission as  a  deliberative  body  exercising 
Judicious  discretion  based  on  thorough 
analysis  would  atrophy. 

Third,  fragmentation  of  markets: 
HJR.  8510  distorts  the  concept  of  domes- 
tic industry,  against  which  injury  must 
be  determined  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
before  an  antidumping  duty  can  be 
levied.  H.R.  8510  domestic  industry  is 
stated  in  terms  of  vendors  rather  than 
producers,  and  would  make  any  limitcdx^ 
number  of  such  vendors  an  "industrxr^ 
provided  they  were  supplying  the  com- 
p)etitlve  market  area — which  could  be 
just  one  port  city. 

For  example,  six  or  eight  wholesalers 
supplying  domestically  manufactured  or- 
dinary common  steel  wire  nails  to  the 
city  of  Baltimore — where  some  nails  may 
be  Imported  at  less  than  fair  value- 
could  be  considered  an  injured  industry, 
thus  bringing  antidumping  duties  into 
force  throughout  the  entire  country,  de- 
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spite  the  fact  that:  First,  tihe  wholesal- 
ers are  not  producers  of  the  wire  nails 
in  question;  second,  their  sale  of  wire 
nails  could  well  be  lees  than  1  percent 
of  the  nationwide  Industry's  production; 
third,  the  manufacturers  for  whom  they 
are  vendors  could  be  in  a  highly  pros- 
perous situation;  tmd  fourth,  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  is  imaffected  by  the  Balti- 
more entries. 

In  order  to  protect  the  most  marginal 
firm  or  sector  of  such  an  industry  the 
total  Industry  would  receive  a  margin  of 
subsidy.  The  GATT  speaks  in  terms  of 
injury  to  an  industry,  not  in  terms  of 
an  injury  to  vendors  or  fragmented  mar- 
ket areas.  On  this  point  it  is  argued 
that  the  Herlong-Hartke  biU  would  vio- 
late article  VI  of  the  OATT. 

It  would  seem  that  the  proposed  defi- 
nitions of  material  Injury,  competitive 
market  area,  and  domestic  Industry,  are 
designed  not  in  the  Interest  of  greater 
certainty,  but  in  the  interest  of  greater 
freedom  from  import  competition. 

Fourth,  time  limits  on  investigations: 
H.R.  8510  would  place  a  6-month  dead- 
line upon  the  Treasury  investigation  of 
the  existence  of  less-than-falr-value 
prices,  unless  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treas- 
ury obtained  permission  from  the  chair- 
men of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  or 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  extend 
the  time  Unilt  of  the  investigation. 
Speediest  possible  disposition  of  anti- 
dumping proceedings  is  always  to  be  de- 
sired. However,  mandatory  time  limits 
on  investigations — which  may  cover 
many  products,  many  producers,  and 
many  ports  of  entry — might  not  allow 
maximiun  thoroughness  and  fairness  in 
the  processing  of  a  complaint. 

This  could  well  result  in  injustice  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  In  the  case  of  HJl. 
8510  the  injustice  could  fall  with  heavier 
weight  upon  the  U.S.  importers  and 
foreign  exporters  because  the  processing 
of  a  dumping  complaint  at  the  sales-at- 
less-than-fair  value  stage  is  so  complex. 

First,  the  Customs  Bureau  question- 
naire of  the  foreign  exporter  must  be 
drawn  up,  then  transmitted  through  dip- 
plomatlc  channels  to  the  foreign  ex- 
porter. He  must  then  begin  to  answer 
these  questions,  which  often  are  complex 
and  time  consuming. 

When  the  reply  is  received  by  Cus- 
t<Mns,  its  examiners  In  all  major  ports  of 
entry  of  the  contested  product  go 
through  invoices  and  other  data  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  exporter's  reply  is 
sound.  Frequently  the  Customs  Bureau 
•ends  back  additional  quejftions  to  the 
exportefc 
J  JJflt^the  material  is  ready  and  is  sub- 
Jr*utted  with  a  recommendation  from  the 
•^  Commissioner  of  Customs  to  the  Secre- 
tary, he  can  then  issue  a  tentative  deter- 
mination of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value, 
or  no  such  sales.  This  deteaTnination  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  with 
the  provision  that  contestants  can  file 
further  statements.  At  the  end  of  30 
days,  if  there  is  no  contest  of  the  Secre- 
wry's  decision,  the  final  determination 
can  be  made.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
complete  this  process  within  6  months 
without  damage  to  the  interest  of  the 
VS.  Importer  and  foreign  exporter. 
Whose     case     is     being     ediclted     and 


examined,  and  who  could  bear  the 
penalty  of  an  antidumping  duty. 

This  account  of  the  procedures  In- 
herent in  a  determination  of  "sales  at  less 
than  fair  value"  Is  indicative  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  Yet  we  must  remember  that 
this  determination  Is  only  half  of  the 
procedure  required  before  an  antidump- 
ing duty  can  be  Imposed;  the  other  hcJf , 
of  course,  is  the  finding  of  injury  to  a 
domestic  industry  by  the  Tariff  commis- 
sion. 

The  difficulty  of  achieving  truly  equi- 
table procedures  throughout  these 
lengthy,  dlfficuli  investigations — proce- 
dures Just  as  fair  to  U.S.  business  as  to 
U.S.  Importers  and  foreign  exporters — 
should  make  us  think  twice  before  adopt- 
ing simplistic  solutions  to  extremely 
complex  problems. 

Fifth.  Confrontation  and  cross-exam- 
ination: H.R.  8510  would  institute  con- 
tentious proceedings  during  the  Treas- 
ury Department  investigation,  which  1b 
a  technical  search  for  complex  and  con- 
fidential business  facts.  It  Is  objected 
that  such  a  manner  of  proceeding  would 
add  little  to  Treasury's  expert  knowl- 
edge. 

Furthermore.  Jurisdictional  problems 
would  exist  with  respect  to  foreign  sup- 
pliers, who  would  be  presented  with  the 
Hobson's  choice  of  submitting  to  cross- 
examination  with  respect  to  their  con- 
fidential business  operations  or  of  creat- 
ing an  appearance  of  noncooperatlon, 
which  could  well  be  fatal  to  their  case. 
Since  the  Treasury  investigation  Is  a 
weighing  and  assessing  of  complex  data 
by  an  expert  body,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  useful  purpose  confrontation  and 
cross-examination,  not  by  Treasury  offi- 
cials but  by  the  complainants,  could 
serve. 

Sixth.  Treasury's  continuing  problem 
of  trying  to  determine  actual  foreign 
prices:  H.R.  8510  would  require  that 
formal  listed  prices  be  used  as  actual 
transsustlon  prices  unless  there  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  these  prices  are  not 
observed. 

One  of  the  Treasury  Department's 
greatest  difficulties  in  antidumping  in- 
vestigations is  the  discovery  of  actual 
home  market  prices  of  articles  against 
which  a  dumping  claim  has  been  filed. 

The  new  rules  proposed  in  the  Herlong 
bill  might  well  make  Treasury's  task 
easier,  but  they  might  result  hi  stacking 
procedures  in  favor  of  the  domestic 
complainants  regardless  of  the  equities 
of  the  case.  Mandatory  use  of  imrealis- 
tlc  published  foreign  price  lists  would  be 
required  by  Treasury,  In  the  absence  of 
conclusive  proof  that  actual  prices  were 
different.  Discounts  for  sales  in  large 
wholesale  quantities  would  virtually  be 
eliminated  as  a  valid  price  adjustment, 
even  though  such  practice  is  now  widely 
accepted,  and  foreign  suppliers  would  be 
forced  to  the  Impossible  proof  of  show- 
ing they  subjectively  had  all  the  differ- 
ing costs  of  sale  in  their  minds  at  the 
time  of  establishing  export  prices. 

Unrealistic  limitations  are  placed  upon 
the  use  of  third -country  sales  as  a  basis 
for  the  price  comparison.  Upon  pain  of 
losing  the  case,  foreign  suppliers  would 
be  forced  to  make  public  at  Treasury 


proceedings  all  their  detailed  oonflden- 
tial  business  data  to  their  competitors, 
the  complainants.  All  these  and  other 
provisions,  as  a  practical  matter,  would 
make  the  proceeding  inequitable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  U.S.  importers  and 
their  foreign  suppliers. 

Seventh.  Tariff  Commission  Role:  In 
his  introduction  to  H.R.  8510 — Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  111.  part  11,  pages 
14523-14524— the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida speaks  devlslvely  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's decisions  in  previous  dumping 
cases  it  has  decided.  He  does  not  indi- 
cate that  these  decisions  are  reached 
after  3  months  of  intensive  investi- 
gation by  the  Commission's  expert  eco- 
nomic and  legal  staff  and  that  its  con- 
clusions are  reached  among  six  commis- 
sioners, expert  in  trade  matters,  after 
presiding  over  hearings  and  reading 
briefs  submitted  by  both  pculies. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  occasional  in- 
ability to  agree,  criticized  by  proponents 
of  HH.  8510,  is  not  unusual  for  any  com. 
mission  or  tribunal;  application  of  legal 
concepts  to  differing  facts  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  would  be  suspect  if  decisions 
were  always  unanimous.  The  infiexlble 
"reliable  standards"  provided  by  Hil. 
8510  might  Indeed  Impose  upon  the 
Tariff  Commission  the  unanimity  of 
automatons — but  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  equities  of  a  particular  case,  and  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  as  an  Independent 
institution. 

OONCLtTSIOM 

These  arguments  should  be  considered 
by  proponents  of  HJl.  8510  as  serious  ob- 
jections to  their  proposals.  The  argu- 
ments substantiate,  I  believe,  my  position 
that  H.R.  8510  would  make  U.S.  anti- 
dumping procedures  a  most  serious  In- 
ternational trade  barrier.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  seek  ways  through  international 
negotiation  to  minimize,  not  to  maxi- 
mize, the  problem  of  dumping  as  an 
Irritant  to  trade  and  economic  relations 
among  States,  and  to  pursue  this  goal 
as  part  of  a  thorough,  purposeful  UJ3. 
effort  to  bring  international  peace 
through  international  economic  coop- 
eration based  on  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples. 

Extraneous  material  In  coimectlon 
with  my  remarks  follows: 

Crambb    of    CoaiKxaoi   or   thx 

United  States, 

Wathington.  D.C.,  AuguMt  13.  IMS. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  CrraTia, 
U.S.  House  of  Aepresentaflpes, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Cttktib:  We  welcome  and  support 
your  proposal  set  forth  In  House  Resolution 
406  to  Initiate  a,  study  of  the  antidumping 
laws  of  all  countries  with  the  expressed  goal 
of  establishing  an  international  agreement 
to  harmonise  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  such  laws. 

The  proposal  Is  consistent  with  the  busi- 
ness community's  position  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  establish  uniform  anti- 
dumping laws  and  regulations  among  trad- 
ing nations. 

While  the  TT.S.  antidumping  law  ta  In- 
tended to  curb  injurious  dumping  of  foreign 
goods  in  the  V.B.  market  ,we  believe  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  amend  the  D.S.  law 
BO  as  to  lead  to  an  unduly  protectionist  inter- 
pretation or  Implementetlon.  This  would 
Impair  healthy  trade  expansion  and /or  Invite 
damaging  retaliation  by  other  countries.  We 
are  not  persuaded  that  the  current  bills  to 
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Uatum  of  Stfr*$€mtmUMM, 

WaalkingtoiK  DC 

Dbai  Bkpibsxxx&tivx  CuKi'ia :  Aj  chairman 
of  tli6  A]n6rtcan  Bar  ilnoclstton  CUiuiAlttvo 
•B  TMtni  mtf  the  CMTT  B«y  T  e>t«Btf  mif 
I  to  70U  far  y«ar  tkavDngh 
raport  aa  tb«  eni 
OATT  tra««  MVMlaaacia  «hteh  you 
MDtaa  Ua  Um  OMMBBaHOMift  Raooao  of  Juna 
a.  You>  raport  ia,  iindrmhtortiy.  Uie  most 
realUtlc  aummary  available  cf  the  present 
XJA.  position  on  tha  Kennatty  roontf  of  QATT 
nai^u  tlaCiouB . 

AcalB,  I  wMit  to  eoagmtuhite  yo«  vm  yomt 
moat  kno  ailirtgaMtJa  aad  atMaHUHBlfK*  paa*- 
te  tb*  MitUUuin<nt  qoaatlon. 
«h*  MaeA  f«>  aa  intar- 
Tiattonal  dumping  coda  la  tba  CnwawMiowAi. 
Wjttot  of  Juna  1  were  extremely  persuaalve. 
Within  the  American  Bar  Aaodatlon  Com- 
nilttae  on  Tariffs  and  the  QATT,  we  hate  long 
fsit  the  need  for  a  eorapamttra  study  of  tha 
varlooa  natJonal  antMaaaptn^  !»«■  to  datar- 
mlna  tte  daatratatMty  at  an  tntetaatlaaat 
anttdnmptag  coda.  By  the  and  of  next 
i*onUi  w*  hope  to  complata  tha  fiist  phaaa 
of  OLur  atudy.  a  comparative  atudy  ol  the 
antjrfiimping  codes  and  ptactlcaa  of  the 
member  nations  of  the  European  Economic 
Coomilsston.  the  TTnited  States,  the  TTnfted 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Japan,  as  well  aa  tha 
proposed  antidumping  regulations  of  the  Eu- 
ropaan  ■eonomle  Conunnnlty. 

I  would  ba  plaaaed  to  coopocata  with  you 
In  your  study  gf  the  antidumping  sltuatiotv 

Beat  wishes.  '- 

Slneerely  yonrs, 

ALAIf  D.  ROTCHISOIT, 

Otmfrrmam,  Co^lKl^Utt^e  on 

Tmriga  mnd  the  GATT. 

Mbw    iJtTBUMTXOxai.    ArpsoacH    Nbzbsb    to 
AimDUMPUiC   Laws 

%tt.  Javixa.  Mr.  President,  concerted  efforts 
are  currently  being  made  by  many  nations  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  a  free  flow  of  tnter- 
ttatlonal  trade.  The  most  promising  Intei^ 
aattotial  attempt  to  atrlka  down  world  trade 
barriers  la  tha  currant  K^inady  roond  ot 
tha  OATT  negotiations  In  Geneva.  Tha 
United  States  has  taken  the  lead  In  thaae 
nagotlatlons  In  working  for  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  tariff  barriers.  However,  for- 
eign nations,  having  little  else  to  complain 
about  U.S.  tiadlng  practlcea,  potnt  ont  that 
our  antidumping  pcUclaa  oontrtbota  a  non- 
taiUr  barrlar  to  tntemattonal  trad*. 

The  purpoae  of  UA.  aatldaaapinf  proce- 
dures Is  to  prevent  toratgn  netlows  from  sail- 
ing goods  In  our  markets  at  lower  prices  than 
ttay  dMrgs  for  the  same  goods  In  their  own 
dtanaatta  nMurfcalB.  in  efleet  dumping  surplus 
mardMuuUaa  on  onr  shores.  Most  buatnaaa- 
man  and  aoostoinlstB  agree  that  there  is  sound 
annnnitn  Juatl&eation  for  antiduniplng  codes, 
but  the  laaua  la  complicated  by  tha  necessity 
to  determine  what  constitutes  -nln  In  oar 
markets  at  leas  than  lair  value  and  whether 
Injury  to  U.S.  produeara  has  resultsd. 

These  two  criteria  for  detemUnlog  dump- 
ing raise  numerous  administrative  and  con- 
ceptual difficulties  which  bare  been  com- 
pounded by  the  numeroua  ravlalona  ol  the 
original  Antidumping  Act. 

We  are  now  working  under  easantially  the 
aama  Antidumping  Act  passed  In  1021.  al- 
tho<igh  there  have  been  many  subsequent 
ngulatlona  and  revisions.  The  labyrinth  of 
antidumping  regulations  that  now  exists  has 
become  almoat  Impoealble  to  administer  and 
anfocoe  fktrly.  An  immediate  result  of  the 
complex  of  antidumping  revisions  and  regu- 


>  le  ttiaft  paaa>n>  VJS.  ycoeedocea  o<tan 
withhold  the  avaleattora  of  imparted  mer- 
chandise lindCK  the  aatttfumplng  reguhitians 
for  unrannnahly  long  pertods  c€  thna.  It  is 
fbr  tMs  rasaMT  thet  oor  an^Manspteg  pv^ 
is  aluwRatf  to  esMtSlate  a*  vajvattflatf 


1  lecaatly  ether : 
hap  II  n  to  Implement  aiHl  ftaforce  anti- 
dumping ragiilatlnna  of  theli  own.  Their  ef - 
fosta  are  often  Inexplicit  and  poorly  designed 
and  threaten  to  be  need  as  protective  barri- 
ers against  tont^a  eompetftlen.  The  danger 
is  greet  thaA  ttrtaiMllimal  tiMle  may  be  In- 
creasingly restricted  by  a  multitude  of  na- 
tleaek  aatMumptoc  fsecaduaes^  aeaft  system 
diCaaent  Hoea  any  other.  The  present  situa- 
tion clearly  calls  for  an  Intexnatlonai  ap- 
proach to  the  antidumping  tasne.  It  Is  nse- 
lecs  to  work  for  the  redaction  of  tariff 
barriers  to  trade  If  nootarlff  proCsctlon  Is 
gnliig  to  tncraeae  tlimwgh  stash  psograms  a* 
nattnaml  aatldnm^tag  mgmlatiaB*. 

Recently,  Representative  Tftasse  B^  Coa^ 
nSk  of  Mlaaourl.  one  of  the  loxa  congrae- 
Bional  naewhers  ol  the  n.S.  delegation  to  the 
present  GATT  negotiations  and  a  Republi- 
can colleague  of  mine  en  the  Joint  Economic 
O^nmlttee,  lutfuduoad  a  House  concurrent 
raaotuMoa  ealUng  ftr  the  Pteatdant  to  take 
aoeb  action  aa  ia  neartirt  for  tba  preperatlan 
of  an  intexnatkmel  agieatnent  harmowHteg 
the  antidiimplng  laws  of  all  nations. 

I  commend  Representative  Cuktis  for  his 
demand  for  a  new  approach  to  antidumping 
and  wish  to  introduce  a  similar  resolution 
In  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  myself  aa  well 
as  Senator  Jack  Mn.Lai,  of  Iowa,  and  Sen- 
ator IiKW  B.  Joenaw,  of  Idaho,  ray  two  Re- 
pabhcan  collaegnee  on  the  Joint  Bconomie 
Cooualttee.  This  resolution  call*  npon  the 
President  to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
convene  an  International  conference  with 
the  purpose  of  concluding  an  agreement 
harmonizing  the  antidumping  laws  and  pro- 
cfdcres  of  all  na^oos.  Only  a  new.  Interna- 
tional approach  can  prevent  the  possible  re- 
stflctlon  of  world  trade  by  numerous  na- 
tional antidumping  codes. 

The  Vkb  PaxamsMT.  The  reeolutlon  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

Tba  resolution  (S.  Res.  133)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  ft  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate thjit  the  President  should  immediately 
Initiate  a  study  of  the  antidumiHng  laws  of 
the  united  States  and  other  major  trading 
nations  and  take  such  action  as  may  ba 
necessary  to  convene  a  conference  ol  such 
nations,  aa  well  as  other  Interested  states, 
for  the  purposes  of  establishing  an  interna- 
tional code  to  provide  for  uniform  treatment 
tmder  the  antidumping  laws  ol  participating 
nations  of  the  hnporta  ot  other  signatories. 
Soch  a  code  should  harmonize  the  antidump- 
ing laws,  and  administrative  procedures 
thereunder,  of  participating  nationa." 

SoMX    Ahitdumpino    Acnoira    AcAmsT    U.S. 
FwMs  Siwcx  19<J0 
(NoTX. — ^Dumping  duties  were  not  levied 
In  all  cases.) 

European  countries:  Polyethylene,  alu- 
minum Ingot,  antifreeze,  styrene  monomer, 
lithium  hydroxide  and  llthtum  carbonate, 
potasftnm  bromide,  butanol.  ethylene  glyeo), 
rubber  (synthetic),  kraft  paper,  furfural, 
cellophene. 

Other  countrlaa:  acetate  yam.  actor  pig- 
ments, penicillin,  phthaltc  anhydride,  so- 
dium trlpolyphosphate,  paradlchlorobenzens, 
streptomycin,  fluorocarbon,  detergent  alkyl- 
ate, glycerine,  aluminum  foil,  phenol,  phos- 
phorie  add,  carDtm  tetrachloride. 

Liquid  canstle  aoda,  motors  for  3-8peed  dlf- 
feraaOnl.  molded-CMe  ctreolt  breakers,  neo- 
prcne  diving  suits,  pro)ectl«»  acreana,  poly- 
vinyl-chloride-coated  fabrics,  shotgun  cart- 
ridges. sUleone  fluids,  scda  ash.  sarbitol,  soya 
flour,  super  p:ayballs,  and  certain  vinyl  floor 
coverings. 


CXMGBSSSIONAL       REFORM— NEW 
YORK  TUCEB  SIKPPCSTS  CURTIB 

FiiAM  POR  inNORrry  oocncil 

Olf  BCOMJIflCS 

Iifx.  HAKSZN  or  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unaniJDCus  coiiecnt  that  the  gcatk- 
man  from  New  Haaicwhixe  LlAi.  Cun^ 
LIBS)  may  extend  hl»  rcmarka  at  thk 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ig  there 
otaJeeUoB  to  the  request  ot  the  geoUeoiaa 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  laat 
week  I  inaerted  In  the  CONcaxaaiOKaL 
Rkcokd — page  4489 — a  ccdumn  by  Boacoe 
Dnunmond  and  caUed  the  attention  ot 
my  ccdlcacues  to  the  subject  matter— 
ibe  exctilent  proposal  ofleied  l^  the 
centlcBan  from  Mluouri  [Mr.  Cvms] 
that  a  Minority  EcoDomic  Council  be  e»- 
tabllehed. 

Thia  proposal  hae  now  received  fur- 
ther edltoslal  nipport  fniaa  the  New 
York  TUneSw  The  editorial  follows  these 
eoouaents  oi  mine. 

The  Times  believes  that  to  establUi 
the  Minority  Council  wonid  be  a  "loog 
and  probably  futile  battle."  It  is  dis- 
couraging that  so  dl8tln«iilshed  a  news- 
paper appears  to  be  giving  ap  the  light 
so  early  In  the  game.  An  aroused  pubtie, 
backing  an  excellent  Idea,  can  still  find 
a  hearing  In  these  Halls.  The  Ttees 
would  have  served  the  eatise  of  good 
government  M  It  did  not  write  off  the 
chances  for  this  proposal 

However,  the  paper  does  suggest  a  con- 
structive alternative  when  it  proposes 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  launch 
his  own  Inquiry  Into  the  efTectlveness  of 
the  administration's  antl-lnflationary 
defenses,  The  editorial  points  out  that 
there  Is  no  shortage  of  experts  in  a  posi- 
tion to  suggest  ways  to  strengthen  tax 
policy  and  to  recommend  alternatives  to 
the  administration's  economic  guide- 
posts.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  a 
study,  followed  by  a  full-scale  debate  in 
Congress  could  arouse  the  Nation  and 
possibly  spur  the  administration  to 
greater  efforts  in  the  war  against  Infla- 
tion. This  is  undoubtedly  true  and  1 
Join  In  the  hope  that  the  gentleman  will 
attempt  as  best  he  can  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Times. 

amoBrrr  sisorr  or  statv 

In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
minority  is  hampered  seriously  by  s 
shortage  of  staff,  I  think  the  editors  of 
the  Times  overlook  the  problems  that 
we  would  face  in  mounting  such  hear- 
ings. Underlying  this  and  other  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation  Is  a  deplorable 
lack  of  staffing  support  which  the  minor- 
ity can  command. 

The  minority  leader  [Mr.  FVjrdI  has 
suggested  and  urged  that  the  minority 
be  given  control  of  at  least  one  investiga- 
tory committee,  particularly  when  the 
same  political  party  controls  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  Dis- 
tlngidshed  members  of  the  majority— I 
refer  speclflcal^  to  testimony  presented 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  and  the 
gentleman  from  CaBfomla  [Mr.  KincI— 
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have  opmly  admitted  th«  problem  of 
staffing  for  the  minority  Is  a  real  one. 

If  Congressman  Cuktis  can  find  the 
energy  and  supporting  talent  to  under- 
take such  broad  Inquiries  without  formal 
staff  assistance  and  on  top  of  all  his 
other  duties,  the  country  would  be  greatly 
in  his  debt.  Indeed,  we  already  are,  for 
the  distinguished  gentleman's  contribu- 
tions to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  over 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  are  well 
nigh  immeasurable. 

Hopefully,  what  such  heitrlngs  lack  In 
staff  support  could  be  made  up  by  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens and  coverage  In  depth  by  the  news 
media. 

The  Times  editorial  folloiors: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  ilar.  4,  1906) 

DKBATX  on  iNTUiTtON 

Representative  Thomas  B.  Oubtis,  of  Mis- 
souri, a  conscientious  and  conBcrvatlve  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Economic  Oanunittee,  pro- 
poses creation  of  a  minority  economic  council, 
financed  by  congressional  appropriation,  to 
serve  the  opposition  party  in  Congress  as  a 
kind  of  counterbalance  to  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Mr.  CiraTis 
thinks  that  the  Nation  should  be  given  alter- 
natives to  administration  economic  policy  in 
a  number  of  areas,  Including  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, foreign  trade  and  the  uaa  of  wage-price 
gutdeposts,  which  he  argues  are  being  applied 
without  any  debate. 

Congress  has  traditionally  been  reluctant 
to  provide  the  minority  with  adequate  staff 
on  the  standing  congressional  committees. 
It  Is  unlikely  to  change  this  policy,  but  the 
issues  raised  by  Mr.  Cuktis  warrant  debate. 
There  has  been  a  conspicuous  lack  of  In- 
formed discussion  In  Oongrass  about  the 
validity  of  the  administration's  guldeposts  or 
the  usefulness  of  its  guldeliaes  to  curb  the 
flow  of  private  capital  abroad. 

Instead  of  embarking  on  a  long  and  prob- 
ably futile  battle  for  a  minortty  councU,  Mr. 
CosTis  could  make  an  Immediate  contribu- 
tion by  launching  an  Inquiry  Into  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  administration's  antl-lnfla- 
tionary defenses.  There  Is  no  shortage  of  ex- 
perts In  a  position  to  suggest  ways  to 
strengthen  tax  policy  or  to  recommend  alter- 
natives to  the  guldeposts.  A  study  followed 
by  a  full-scale  debate  in  Congress  could 
arouse  the  Nation  and  p>osaibly  spur  the  ad- 
ministration to  greater  efforts  in  the  war 
against  Inflation. 


ADMINISTRATION'S      VERSION      OP 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTDKITY  ACT  OP 

1966 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  the  administration's 
version  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1966  and  I  r.5k  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  ex- 
planation of  the  supposed  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ExPLAKsnoif  or  Economic  OrroBTTTNrrT 
Amcndmknts  or  196S 

Section  1.  Short  tiUe:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  th^  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Soo- 
nomlc  Opportunity  Amandmmts  of  1960." 


Section  3.  Authorization  and  flnancing: 

(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  a  flscal  year 
1967  appropriation  of  91, 750  million  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Econc»nlc  Opportunity  Act. 
This  appropriation  would  be  used  for  all  pro- 
grams under  the  act  except  the  college  work- 
study  program  which  Is  administered  by  the 
OiSce  of  Education  as  part  of  the  program  of 
student  assistance  provided  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Also,  In  the  case  of 
the  title  rv  small  business  loan  program,  the 
authorization  would  cover  only  funds  needed 
for  screening,  counseling  and  similar  services 
provided  by  small  business  development  cen- 
ters. Funds  for  making  loans  and  for  Small 
Business  Administration  administrative  costs 
are  not  included,  since  these  would  be  pro- 
vided through  the  SBA  revolving  fund,  as 
authorized  by  section  404  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

The  total  sum  authorized  would  be  sub- 
ject to  speclflc  title  limitations,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Econmnlc  Opportunity  Act. 
The  authorization  would  be  Included  in  one 
brief  subsection  of  the  bill,  rather  than  In  a 
variety  of  amendments  to  the  Individual 
titles  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
This  format  is  designed  so  that  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  will  present  a  clearer  and  more 
concise  picture  of  the  total  amount  author- 
ized and  the  manner  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  funds  will  be  employed. 

Specifically,  the  authorization  provided  by 
the  bill  would  permit  the  following  appro- 
priation and  program  levels  during  the  fiscal 
year  1967:  $633  million  for  title  I  programs 
to  permit  an  anticipated  capacity  for  45,000 
youths  In  the  Job  Corps  and  Jobs  for  354,000 
youths  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps; 
S944  million  for  title  II  programs,  to  sustain 
community  action  programs  in  more  than 
900  communities,  Headstart  programs  for 
700,000  children,  and  adult  basic  education 
programs  for  75,000  participants;  S65  million 
for  title  in  programs.  This  sum  will  be  used 
to  support  a  greatly  expanded  program  of 
assistance  to  migrant  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  provide  loans  to  16,000  low-Income 
rural  families  and  400  local  cooperative  as- 
sociations; $6  nailion  for  title  IV  small  busi- 
ness loan  progremi.  This  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide screening,  counseling,  management 
guidance  or  similar  assistance  through  120 
small  business  development  centers  In  70 
areas;  $160  million  for  title  V  work  experi- 
ence programs  serving  106,000  participants; 
936  million  for  VISTA  (under  a  new  title 
Vin  which  the  bill  would  add  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act)  to  support  a  pro- 
gram with  4,500  volunteers;  (17  million  for 
general  direction  and  administration  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  pursuant  to  title  VI. 

(b)  This  subsection  extends  the  duration 
or  term  of  the  various  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  until  June  80, 
1970.  This  means  that  each  program  would 
have  a  6-year  term,  beginning  with  its  first 
full  year  of  operation.  The  change  would 
facilitate  long-range  program  planning.  It 
would  not,  however,  affect  congressional  con- 
trol over  annual  program  levels,  since  specific 
authorizations,  as  well  as  appropriations, 
would  still  be  necessary  for  each  flscal  year. 

(c)  This  subsection  extends  for  1  year  au- 
thority to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  work- 
training,  community  action  and  adult  basic 
education  programs  at  a  basic  level  of  90 
percent  of  programi  coets.  The  act  now  pro- 
vides for  a  reduction  of  assistance  to  60  per- 
cent of  program  coets.  This  reduction  would 
begin  to  affect  some  programs  in  the  flscal 
year  1967,  since  assistance  granted  during 
that  year  may  extend  to  activities  carried  on 
during  the  following  fiscal  year  when  the 
reduction  will  become  effective. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  a  60-percent  level  of 
support  wotild  ba  too  low  and  would  dras- 
tically Impair  the  capacity  of  States,  com- 
munities, and  local  agencies  to  carry  on 
projects  already  Initiated.  A  further  an- 
alysis of  each  program  Is  being  made  to  de- 


termine the  administrative  actions  and 
specific  statutory  amendments  needed  to 
assure  that  the  required  commitment  of 
non-Federal  resources  will  be  as  meaningful 
as  possible  consistent  with  the  varying  fiscal 
capacities  and  needs  of  different  States  and 
communities. 

Section  3.  Criteria  for  oommunlty  action 
programs:  This  section  would  provide  the 
Director  with  more  speclflc  authority  to  pre- 
scribe and  enforce  requirements  for  local 
community  action  programs  on  matters  re- 
lating to  flscal  procedures,  evaluation  and 
audit,  preclusion  of  partisan  political  activi- 
ties, and  personnel  standards  that  are  basic 
to  the  success  of  those  programs. 

Section  4.  Community  action  personnel 
assistance:  This  section  expands  authority  to 
provide  technical  assistance  by  permitting 
special  assignments  of  Federal  personnel  to 
local  community  action  or  State  technical 
assistance  agencies.  Some  communities, 
particularly  in  low-Income  rural  areas,  have 
a  need  for  guidance  and  technical  expertise 
that  cannot  be  met  through  normal  avenues 
of  advice  or  brief  visits  of  Federal  or  State 
technical  assistance  personnel.  The  amend- 
ment would  i>ennlt  highly  qualified  persons 
to  work  with  some  of  these  communities 
having  especially  difficult  problems  over  more 
extended  periods,  while  retaining  their  regu- 
lar employment  status.  No  more  than  100 
persons  could  be  hired  for  this  ptu-pose  or 
could  be  on  special  assignment  at  any  one 
time,  and  no  such  assignment  could  be  for 
more  than  3  years. 

Section  6.  Adult  basic  education — State 
plan  criteria  and  project  grants: 

(a)  This  subsection  amends  section  312 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  clarify 
the  educational  deficiencies  at  which  adult 
basic  education  progrtmis  may  be  directed. 
At  present,  section  212  refers  specifically  only 
to  Inability  to  read  or  write  the  English 
language.  The  amendment  would  make  It 
clear  that  programs  may  also  Include  adult 
education  in  similar  basic  skills,  such  as 
simple  arithmetic  and  speech. 

(b)  This  subsection  clarifles  and  strength- 
ens the  criteria  for  approval  of  State  plans. 

The  statute  now  contains  little  In  the  way 
of  quantitative  or  substantive  criteria  for 
these  plans.  If  the  program  Is  to  be  main- 
tained In  its  present  basic  structure,  a  better 
statutory  focus  Is  needed,  with  emphasis  on 
effectiveness  in  serving  low-Income  persons 
and  coordination  with  related  programs. 
These  objectives  are  related  in  that  programs 
will  typically  be  best  when  the  participants 
can  see  that  basic  education  is  tied  to  other 
activities  or  assistance,  such  as  employment 
counseling  or  job  training,  which  give  prom- 
ise of  an  Immediate,  tangible  impact  on 
their  lives.  The  new  criteria  would  require 
speclflc  priorities  governing  the  distribution 
of  funds  and  effective  procedures  for  assur- 
ing coordination,  at  State  and  local  levels, 
with  agencies  concerned  with  problems  of 
poverty,  employment,  and  health.  They 
would  also  require  attention  to  the  special 
problems  of  teaching  the  educationally  and 
economically  disadvantaged,  and  regular  or 
periodic  evaluation. 

(c)  This  subsection  makes  certain  amend- 
ments In  the  provisions  relating  to  the  re- 
allotment  of  funds  m  order  to  provide  some- 
what Increased  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds 
not  required  for  carrying  out  State  plans. 
It  would  permit  use  of  these  funds  in  certain 
cases  for  special  project  grants  or  their  re- 
allocation or  transfer  for  use  in  connection 
with  other  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  subject  to  applicable  appro- 
priation and  authorization  limitations. 

(d)  This  subsection  authorizea  a  limited 
use  of  adult  basic  education  funds  for  spe- 
cial project  grants.  These  could  be  made 
directly  to  local  educational  agencies  or 
other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies.  They  are 
deslgniMl  to  encourage  particularly  Innova- 
tive programs  such  as  may  have  national 
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•IgnlflfiaaM.  Tb«7  u«  alao  designed  to  •»- 
oourac*  Mid  tecUltaU  proi«ct6  txkvolvlng  eo- 
op«r»U»»  uxa&ffMM&U.  *•  wttb  agwidcs 
owndiirUng  oonunuaity  acUoo,  cmployinant, 
or  training  j^rograma,  wtxleli  hold  unusual 
promiac  In  promoting  a  comprehanalva  or 
coordinated  approach  to  the  prob)«n>a  ol  low- 
Incom*  p«opl«  wltb  haalc  •ducatlonal  de- 
flalaacla*.  atato  aducatlonal  ag«nclM  would 
Im  aCordad  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
aommaat  upon  all  such  grants  bafora  tbay 
are  made,  aa  would  the  appropriate  local 
educational  agencies  In  cases  where  grants 
are  not  proposed  to  be  made  to  such  agencies. 

Twenty-ave  percant  of  the  tunds  appro- 
priated or  allocated  for  the  adult  basic  edu- 
cation program  could  be  reserved  lor  special 
project  granta  and  for  the  training  of  adult 
basic  education  teachers  or  Instructors.  Ad- 
ditional funds  tor  project  grants  may  alao 
be  made  available  In  some  cases  by  virtus  of 
the  amendments  In  subsection  (c)  to  provi- 
sions govsmlng  reallotments. 

Section  S.  Rural  loans:  Under  this  section. 
the  Individual  loan  limit  on  rural  loans 
would  ba  raised  from  $3,fi«0  to  »3.600  Msd 
small  farmers  and  othar  quallflad  low-lneome 
rural  residents  would  be  permitted  to  obtain 
credit  under  the  program  so  long  as  their 
outstanding  Indebtedness  does  not  exceed 
tbla  amount. 

AppUcatloos  for  Individual  rural  loans 
must  now  be  rejected  If  It  Is  obvious  $a.600 
will  not  be  adequata  either  to  tlnaaoe  Initial 
operattetw  or  permit  an  enterprise  to  be 
established  on  a  profitable  basis.  The  pres- 
ent loan  limit  tiJUM  also  prevents  tbe  ex- 
tending of  additional  financing  which  conld 
strengtbea  amaU  enterprises  in  the  critical 
first  year  or  two  of  development.  The 
amendment  would  be  particularly  helpful  tn 
enabling  tbe  individual  loan  program  to 
serve  mora  eOactively  the  rural  nonfarm 
poor,  who  make  up  the  majority  of  tbe  rxiral 
poverty  population. 

Section  7.  Orant  support — Bmall  business 
k>an  program:  This  section  provides  direct 
funding  under  tlUe  IV  for  public  or  non- 
profit agencies.  principaUy  small  business 
development  centers,  to  enable  such  agencies 
to  provide  ecreening.  counseling,  maiuige- 
ment  guidance,  or  similar  asslatance  in  con- 
necUon  witb  small  bualneaa  loans.  Funds 
tor  this  purpose  have  been  provided  in  tbe 
past  through  grants  under  the  community 
•etloB  program.  While  tbe  ameodment  will 
permit  aeparate  financing  under  title  IV,  cs- 
ordlnatlon  with  eommunlty  Sf^tpn  agencies 
will  b»  malBtaitted. 

Section  8.  VTSTA:  New  Utle  VIH:  This 
section  creates  a  new  tlUe  VIII  for  VISTA. 
At  present,  while  VISTA  Is  a  distinct  sad 
separate  program  In  tiie  war  on  poverty, 
authority  for  it  U  contained  tn  a  section  of 
the  title  for  administration  and  coortUna- 
tkm.  This  amendment  recognlaes  the  statas 
o<  VISTA  as  a  aeparate  program,  and  ciarlfles 
tb*  atgnlflcant  role  with  which  VISTA  is 
elurged.  A  new  section  801  declares 
VIS'ZA's  purpose  la  to  enabu  Individuals  to 
parttetpats  personally  in  the  war  on  poverty 
and  to  Btlnuilate.  develop,  and  coordinate 
programs  of  volunteer  training  and  service 
through  which  persona  wlU  be  encouraged 
to  ootnbat  povarty  in  their  home  commti- 
nlties. 

Two  ctianges  are  made  in  the  substance  of 
the  VISTA  authority.  The  new  section  M3 
autborlaea  the  Director  to  poy  a  stipend  not 
to  eaceed  tlOO  a  month  to  volunteer  leaders 
daadgnated  In  aooordanea  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Dlraetor.  At  present,  the 
msTlmnin  stipend  for  all  volunteers  Is  $60 
a  mantH.  Tbla  inezaaae  In  stipend  for  vol- 
unteer leaders  Is  similar  to  that  provided 
for  persons  tn  atmlhur  positions  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  Ik  la  designed  to  reeognlae  the  ex- 
pertenca.  cutatanding  abiUty  and  responst- 
bUttjr  of  volunteers  on  wlaom  iKtra  bardeas 
otf  leadership  are  placed.  Neraaaltx  enly 
those  persons  who  bava  eaoBlBtHl  st  least 


1  year's  ssrrlee  wlU  be  eligible.  These  lesders 
are  not  expected  to  be  greater  in  number 
than  1  In  M  volimtaers. 

Tha  aeeoMt  cbanga  la  eontalnsd  In  tbe 
new  seetton  805.  whieli  provides  for  special 
volunteer  programs  in  furtherance  of  the 
pwrpeaas  ol  the  ttUe.  This  section  would  au- 
tborlaa  or  fadlltate  new  programs  of  volun- 
teer service  that  build  upon  the  e^^erlence 
of  the  present  VISTA  program.  These  oould 
Include  special  programs  for  low-income  per- 
sons, programs  for  qualified  persons  who  can- 
not commit  themselves  to  the  1-year  term  of 
service  usually  required  for  VISTA  volun- 
teers, and  programs  for  qualified  persons  for 
whom  the  experience,  supervision  and  train- 
ing available  In  special  VISTA  programs  will 
serve  as  valuable  preparation  for  further 
work  in  the  field  of  volunteer  service.  Not 
more  than  IS  percent  of  suma  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purpoacs  of  title 
vm  would  be  available  to  carry  oat  special 
programs  under  this  section. 

Section  B.  Technical  amendments:  This 
section  contains  several  technical  amend- 
ments which  do  not  sileet  the  substance  of 
the  existing  authority. 

Section  10.  Hlgfaar  Education  Act  of 
\9ta — Moratorlxun  on  student  loana  to  VISTA 
volunteers:  This  aecUon  extends  to  VISTA 
voTunteers  while  they  sre  In  servlee  the 
moratorium  on  rspayment  of  loana  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-^39,  TO  Stat.  1239)  which  that  act  pro- 
vides for  full-time  students,  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  A  comparable  moratorium 
on  repayment  of  loans  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  was  extended  to 
VTSTA  voluntrers  by  the  1966  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 


GIVE  RHODESIA  A  FAIR  BREAK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  1^  recog- 
nized for  30  mlnirtes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
an  old  maxim  that  history  keeps  repeat- 
ing Itself.  It  seems  to  be  an  unfortunate 
fact  of  life,  moreover,  that  we  go  blind- 
folded into  the  same  difficult  situstioos 
without  using  our  Ood-given  facilities  to 
learn,  improve  our  approaches,  and  re- 
fashion our  ideas  baaed  on  experience. 
In  our  foreign  policy  this  seems  to  be 
exceedingly  true — our  diplomats  fall  to 
learn.  I  think  this  can  be  well  illus- 
trated l^  our  unfoi'tunai^  policy  toward 
Rhodesia  which  la  not  realistic  and  is 
Uttle  more  than  a  rudimentary  hangover 
from  the  old  era  when  we  lost  one-third 
of  tlie  world  to  communism  through 
stupidity  and  blimderlng.  old  days  when 
the  theorists  never  resdiy  came  to  grips 
with  world  pi'oblems  as  they  are. 

About  20  years  ago  we  lost  China  to  the 
Communists.  A  great  part  of  thla  loss 
could  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  general 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  Asia, 
what  groups  were  contending  for  power, 
which  were  our  friends,  and  so  forth. 
The  State  Department  gang  and  a  group 
known  as  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions, headed  by  Owen  Lattimore  and 
others  of  doubtful  allegiance,  were  grind- 
ing out  a  propaganda  mill  to  ©w  effect 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  really 
agrarian  reformers  and  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  headed  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  were 
corrupt  and  dictatorial  We  lost  China 
and  we  may  yet  have  to  pay  for  this 
telly  by  an  armed  conflict  with  this  god- 
less band  of  munterers  who  executed 


more  than  20  milUon  of  their  own 
countrymen  when  they  took  over.  Yet, 
what  have  we  learned?  The  State  De- 
partment still  suffers  from  myopic  vision 
Uiilike  many  of  my  colleagues,  i  never 
underestimate  the  allegiance  of  the  pro- 
fesai<Mial  American  Uberal  and  the  State 
Department  in  particular  to  ideas  that 
do  not  work.  I  now  see  the  exact  set  of 
circumstances  and  forces  again  at  work 
in  Africa  and  in  particular,  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

The  European  is  put  in  the  place  of 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  and  Is  the  ex- 
ploiter. His  integrity  and  purpose  is 
impugned.  He  could  not  possibly  be  try- 
ing to  do  what  is  right.  He  must  go. 
And  what  has  been  the  scorecard  of  this 
policy?  South  of  the  Sahara  and  north 
of  the  Zambezi  River  all  too  often  the 
record  has  been  one  of  chaos,  dictator- 
ship, blood  baths,  and  coups.  A  fiction 
has  been  created  that  a  nation  Is  in- 
dependent  when  it  hajs  90  percent  illiter- 
acy, little  or  no  capital  for  international 
trade  and  credit  and  Uttle  or  no  demo- 
cratic self-government  Instinct.  The 
record  in  Congo,  Nigeria,  Tanzania, 
Chad,  and  other  nations  has  been  one 
which  would  prima  facie  give  credence  to 
the  Rhodesian  thesis  that  majority  rule 
should  come  through  merit  and  not  by 
waving  some  mystical  wand,  pronouncing 
tribesmen  sovereign  with  the  result  that 
everything  is  turned  over  to  them,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel. 

raSTHAMD    OBSEKVATIONS    MADE 

I  had  the  opportunity  In  January  to 
participate  as  chairman  of  a  factfind- 
ing mission  to  Southern  Rhodesia  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  American-African 
Affairs  Association.  This  group,  headed 
by  such  illustrious  Americans  as  WilUam 
A.  Rusher,  John  Dos  Passos,  Hon.  Walter 
H.  Judd,  Prof.  David  N.  Rowe.  Gen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane,  and  scores  of  others, 
was  organized  with  the  belief  that  the 
American  public  should  hear  more  than 
one  side  on  Africa  since  *iie  one  side  has 
been  so  notoriously  inaccurate  and 
wrong  In  the  past.  We  might  avoid  an- 
other China  if  the  public  were  to  get  the 
truth.  Many  of  us  felt  that  the  State 
Department  went  along  with  the  British 
attack  on  Rhodesia  after  their  declara- 
tion of  independence  on  November  11, 
1965,  from  an  illogical  and  biased  point 
of  view.  Together  with  Dr.  Max  Yergan 
and  Ralph  de  Toledano  I  went  to  Rho- 
desia and  saw  firsthand  what  was  hap- 
pening there.  We  talked  to  Premier 
Smitii.  we  conferred  with  nationalist 
leaders,  opposition  party  members,  scores 
of  people  in  every  walk  of  life.  We  came 
away  with  very  definite  ideas  and  these 
are  embodied  in  a  mission  report  which 
Is  included  with  these  remarks. 

Some  will  say  we  did  not  spend 
enough  time  in  Rhodesia  to  get  the  real 
picture.  Possibly  so  but  the  State 
Department  has  had  years  and  they 
do  not  have  the  true  picture  yet.  Some 
people  will  never  learn.  My  experience 
has  been  that  travel  to  the  scene  makes 
a  great  difference.  You  can  get  a  feel- 
ing of  a  country  when  you  walk  down  the 
streets,  talk  to  the  shopkeepers,  observe 
men  and  women  freely  chatUns  and 
laughing  on  a  comer.  Africans  did  not 
strike  me  as  an  oppnese^  people.    Quite 
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the  opposite.  On  the  other  band,  when 
I  passed  through  the  Brandenburg  gate 
which  separates  West  Berlin  and  Bast 
Berlin  you  instinctively  g<t  a  feeing 
that  the  East  German  Is  (^jpressed,  un- 
easy. They  wonder  who  you  are  and 
cast  furtive  glances  over  their  shoulders. 
"Who  are  these  people?  Can  they  harm 
me?"  they  seem  to  say.  After  visiting 
almost  two  score  countries,  you  have 
some  ability  to  compare,  and  by  ^very 
power  of  reason  smd  observation  I  pos- 
sess it  is  my  honest  opinion  that 
Rhodesia  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  I 
have  ever  visited.  Its  pe<H}le  are  of  the 
very  highest  quality,  their  motives  are 
good,  their  outlook  is  humanitarian  and 
above  all,  there  is  an  effort  to  make  im- 
provement. They  are  proud  of  what 
they  have  built  in  the  wilderness  and 
well  they  should  be.  It  was  done  by 
their  toll  tmd  ingenuity  and  they  are  not 
prepared  to  turn  it  over  to  those  who 
are  unprepared  in  statecraft  or  Western 
democratic  ways.  Our  policy  should  not 
blindly  require  them  to  do  so. 

OBSnVATIOIfB   ON   KHODCSIA 

My  (H>lnlon8  are  very  easy  to  express. 
I  liked  what  I  saw  and  believe  that  the 
average  American  has  not  gotten  a  true 
picture  of  the  Rhodesian.  In  fact,  the 
same  can  be  said  about  the  Congress, 
and  one  of  the  recommendations  I  make 
would  be  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  send  a  f  act-floding  delega- 
tion to  Rhodesia  to  analyze  the  situation 
there,  and  make  up  its  own  mind  unfet- 
tered by  the  State  Department's  dog- 
matic declarations. 

First.  TTie  Smith  regime  is  secure. 
It  has  the  broad  support  of  the  European 
minority  which  has  molded  a  close  iden- 
tity with  Rhodesian  Independence  and 
the  policies  of  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith.  The  African  majority  still  has 
more  identity  to  their  ancBBtral  tribes 
than  to  a  nationalist  Rhodesia.  Little 
evidence  of  open  hostility  to  the  white 
man  is  apparent.  For  African  national- 
ist leaders  to  get  anywhere  they  have  to 
advocate  the  break  up  of  the  tribe  and 
the  traditional  African  way  of  life.  It 
Is  the  same  old  story  of  Nkrumah, 
Holden  Roberto.  Lumumba,  and  their 
Marxist  stripe. 

Unfortunate,  the  basis  ol  African 
nationalism  has  for  the  most  part  been 
crass  materialism.  Marxist  ideologies 
seem  to  rule  the  day  and  men  like 
Tshombe  or  B«dewa  are  all  too  rare.  At 
the  base  of  the  monument  which 
Nkrumah  had  erected  to  himself  In 
Accra,  this  Inscription  emblazened  his 
Ideal: 

Seek  ye  first  tbe  poUtlcal  klDtdom  and  all 
things  shall  t>e  added  unto  you. 

This  is  a  mocking  and  perversion  of 
the  Scriptures.  Like  most  tyrants. 
Nknunah  sought  the  wrong  kingdom  but 
while  he  was  there,  UJ3.  liberals  thought 
ne  was  great. 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  for  ttie  most  part 
African  emancipations  have  been  far  less 
a  case  where  movements  seek  men  to  lead 
them  than  of  men  who  seek  to  make 
movements  to  lead  as  a  result  of  their 
personal  aspirations  for  power.  The 
movement  is  usually  one  centered  on 
Get  rid  of  the  white  man"  or  "African 


rule  right  now."  This  spirit  is  in  Rho> 
desla  but  It  would  seon  to  be  a  small 
minority  and  one  with  which  the  so- 
called  msui  in  the  street  has  lltUe  Identitgr. 

Secoiul.  Southern  Rhodesia  is  a  model 
nation  for  peace,  stability,  •njc\&\  har- 
mony with — and  this  Is  very  important. 
Mr.  Speaker — increasing  rather  Uian  de- 
creasing efforts  toward  tmderstanding 
between  the  races.  Tills  point  Is  sm:uill- 
fled  in  the  mission  report.  It  is  not  fair 
to  call  this  nation  racist.  There  is  a 
great  contact  between  the  racial  groups 
and  segregation  Is  not  the  rule.  I  vis- 
ited the  best  hotels,  the  best  restaurants, 
and  the  Salisbury  Press  Club,  for  ex- 
ample, and  there  was  noticeable  conteu;t 
at  the  social  level  between  Africans  and 
Rhodesians.  Salisbury,  Is  at  the  same 
time,  a  white  man's  city  with  skyscrapers 
and  all  of  the  hallmarks  of  European  and 
Western  civilisation.  The  point  I  make 
is  that  it  is  possible  for  the  African  to 
move  Into  this  society  on  a  basis  of  merit 
and  even  to  leadership.  There  are 
handicaps  of  education,  culture,  and  dif- 
ferences of  background,  siblllty,  and  tra- 
dition which  make  it  difficult  to  pass  im- 
mediately from  the  tribe  to  Salisbury 
life,  for  example,  but  the  effort  is  made 
to  help  the  African  become  westernized 
without  forcing  him  to  change  his  cus- 
toms and  preferences.  All  things  are 
relative  and  my  personal  opinion  would 
be  that  Rhodesia  csin  rate  favorably  with 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  as  far  as 
the  way  It  is  handling  this  sensitive 
problem. 

Third.  The  Rhodesian  people  are  in- 
dependent and  they  have  the  fortitude  to 
remain  independent.  It  Is  a  little  tiring 
to  see  the  double-standard  liberal  who 
continually  refers  to  Rhodesia  sus  an 
Illegal  nation  or  one  which  has  imcon- 
sUtutlonally  declared  its  Independence. 
They  are  independent,  like  it  or  not. 
They  proclaimed  their  independence  in  a 
proper  maimer  sind  should  be  respected 
as  an  independent  nation.  The  same 
people  who  see  something  wrong  with 
Rhodesia  have  no  qualms  about  the  per- 
secuted people  of  East  Qermany,  PoUnd. 
and  Estonia.  These  nations  are  inde- 
pendent In  their  leftwing  Jargon  but 
Rhodesia  is  not.  When  General  Ironsi's 
coup  in  Nigeria  left  23  slaughtered  In  a 
flendisl)  and  brutal  grasp  of  power,  these 
same  people  saw  nothing  wrong  or  at 
least  were  amazingly  silent  in  the  wake 
of  this  bloodbath.  Even  the  moderate 
African  leader,  Sir  Abubaker  Tafawa 
Balewa,  a  fine  and  honorable  man  was 
shot  in  cold  Uood  and  thrown  in  a  ditch. 
Where  were  Prime  Minister  Balewa 's  lib- 
eral friends  in  this  country?  Oh,  yes, 
attack  Premier  Smith  and  his  "illegal" 
gra^  of  power  but  court  the  Ironsl-type 
tyrants  smd  their  "proper"  assumption  of 
leadership. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  years.  The 
front  page  of  the  January  17.  1964,  New 
York  Times  has  a  news  story  with  this 
heading:  "Zanzibar  Regime  Seizes  UJB. 
Consul  at  Gunpoint." 

The  story  relates: 

Frederick  P.  Plcard  8d.  U.S.  consul,  was 
marched  out  of  a  Zanzibar  hotel  to  an  un- 
detemUned  place  tonight  with  a  gun  at  tUa 
back. 


Desm  Rusk  and  his  boys  wasted  no 
time  in  recognizing  this  fraudulent,  Com- 
munist-Inspired regime.  They  did  It  al- 
most immediately — even  with  such  con- 
duct that  so  clearly  violated  all  rules  of 
international  law  and  comity.  Yes,  our 
State  Department  recognizes  this  type  of 
a  regime  but  when  it  comes  to  an  honest, 
pro- Western,  Christian  regime  such  as  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  our  official  position 
was  announced  on  December  22,  1965: 

This  Government  in  no  way  recognises  the 
rebel  regime  and  continues  strongly  to  sup- 
port a  solution  in  Southern  Rhodesia  that 
will  be  Just  aiul  acceptable  to  the  population 
as  a  whole. 

Then  you  wonder  why  people  such  as 
myself  have  grave  doubts  about  otir 
State  Department? 

OONOLUSIONS 


On  the  basis  of  these  and  many  other 
observations.  I  came  to  a  number  of  con- 
clusions. If  we  think  that  the  Western 
ideals  of  self-government  are  proper  then 
it  only  makes  sense  to  look  at  how  they 
came  about.  They  did  not  grow  up  out  of 
the  ground.  Our  Western  heritage  of 
self-government  and  freedom  was  some- 
thing which  developed  over  the  centuries, 
by  trial  and  error,  by  a  painful  process  In 
which  we  forged  a  new  way  of  life  for  our. 
people.  It  has  never  been  an  ingredient 
we  could  give  to  people.  It  cannot  he 
given  to  the  Africsoi  but  it  can  be  taken 
away  from  the  Rhodesian.  Self-govern- 
ment can  only  flourish  to  the  degree  that 
education,  understanding,  and  citizen- 
ship prevails.  The  African  has  had  his 
own  tribal  way  of  life  which  is  another 
world.  For  him  to  achieve  self-deter- 
mination in  Rhodesia  or  anjrwhere  he 
must  evolve  through  a  transitory  stage 
to  our  ways.  He  cannot  get  there  over- 
night— none  of  us  did  so  it  is  no  re- 
flection on  him.  As  I  see  it,  the  Rho- 
desian Government  is  holding  out  to  the 
African  this  chance.  They  are  saying,  in 
effect,  "Stay  In  your  tribes  if  you  want 
to.  observe  your  traditions  and  be  ruled 
by  your  chiefs.  We  will  work  with  you 
and  your  chiefs  as  brothers  and  cooper- 
ate. On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  to 
enter  the  mainstream  of  our  society  then 
we  will  help  you,  too,  through  education 
and  Job  training.  When,  on  a  basis  of 
merit  you  have  achieved  this,  you  can  be 
your  own  master  and  the  majority  can 
rule." 

If  Western  Ideals  are  to  fluorish,  they 
will  have  to  be  transmitted  in  this  man- 
ner. Rhodesia  is  on  the  right  track. 
Africans  are  moving  Into  Rhodesia  not 
moving  out  of  that  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  is  the  alternative?  If  the 
tribal  system,  one-man,  one-vote,  or 
military,  nile  is  to  be  preferable,  then  re- 
nounce the  Smith  regime  and  turn  over 
this  progressive  nation  to  those  unpre- 
ptu^  in  statecraft,  enterprise,  and  civic 
responsibility.  One  point  came  througb 
very  clear  to  me.  Even  the  African  na- 
tionalist leaders  are  divided.  Some 
thought  It  would  be  5  or  10  years  before 
they  could  possibly  nile  the  nation.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment expressed  himself  very  well  to  our 
group  when  he  said: 

I  don't  want  to  be  no  guinea  pig.  Wa 
want  to  rule  right  now. 
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Not  all  naOonallstfl  are  African.  One 
of  the  most  intelligent  men  I  talked  to 
was  Dr.  Palley,  an  opposition  Member  oi 
Parllment  who  Is  white.  With  all  of  his 
brilliance,  however,  he  could  offer  little 
more  than  the  observation  that  this  dif- 
flciilt  problem  was  fraught  with  disaster 
whichever  course  ot  action  was  taken  but 
his  personal  opinion  was  that  there  would 
be  leas  African  retaliation  against  the 
whites  if  they  were  given  the  country 
very  soon. 

History  has  shown  that  self-govern- 
ment tends  to  fall  even  where  the  high- 
est standards  are  sought.  If  under  some 
perverted  liberal  Idea  of  self-determina- 
tion we  dragoon  the  African  out  of  his 
tribe  and  into  some  sort  o'  parliamentary 
system  he  may  not  want,  does  not  under- 
stand and  even  less  desires  to  perpetu- 
ate, what  have  we  really  ddne?  The 
liberal  argues  that  we  can  have  Instant 
self-govenunent  by  lowered  standards. 
The  history  of  nationalist  Africa  cries 
that  it  caimot  be  done.  The  Conquista- 
dors visited  all  types  of  crimes  on  the 
Incas  and  the  Aztecs  because  they  felt 
it  was  in  the  best  Interest  of  these  na- 
tives and  besides  they  were  doing  it  for 
the  glory  of  the  cross.  Those  of  this 
era  with  a  medieval  mentality  foist  the 
same  type  of  Injustice  on  the  African 
tribesman  only  this  time  it  is  imme- 
diate nationalism  under  a  majority  rule 
or  one-man,  one-vote  rationale. 

As  to  the  vote  and  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship, the  American  liberal  is  adept  at 
speaking  in  cliches  and  one-man,  one- 
vote  argiunents  which  really  do  not  say 
much.  The  Rhodeslan  has  laid  down 
no  stricter  criteria  for  the  African  than 
we  have  for  the  franchise  in  our  Nation. 
Here  you  have  a  universal  right  of  suf- 
frage yet  in  most  States  you  must  be  21, 
must  register,  must  present  yourself  at 
the  voting  booth,  must  not  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  a  felony  or  be  Incarcerated 
at  time  of  election  or  be  committed  to  an 
insane  asylum,  and  so  forth.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  you  may  not  be  able  to  vote 
in  Ohio  because  you  have  not  lived  in 
the  State  for  more  than  a  year.  A  hun- 
dred other  qualifications  and  disquali- 
fications could  be  mentioned  here.  We 
think  these  are  reasonable  because  they 
can  be  attained  by  most  people  with  any 
gimiptlon  at  all.  In  Rhodesia,  under 
the  Constitution  of  1961,  qualifications 
are  set  forward  which  present  no  greater 
obstacle  to  the  African  under  their 
totally  different  circ\mistances  than  these 
few  reservations  I  cite  present  to  the 
average  American.  Yet  we  see  the  bleed- 
ing hearts  bristle  at  the  thought  of  any 
qualified  franchise,  any  wise  limitation 
or  system  of  merit.  How  blind  can  they 
be?  How  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  any  less 
fair  to  limit  the  franchise  In  Rhodesia 
to  those  inhabitants  capable  of  exercis- 
ing It  with  reason.  Judgment,  and  public 
spirit  than  It  is  In  the  United  States  to 
those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  21 
and  must  meet  the  legal  reqiUrements 
we  set  down? 

The  po6itl(m  of  the  British  is  de- 
plorable in  this  matter.  The  Rhodeslan 
feels  he  is  a  member  of  the  British  com- 
munity but  he  also  recalls  that  British 
prtHnlses  in  Kenya  and  Uganda  were  iK>t 
all  they  were  held  out  to  be.  They  will 
not  make  the  same  mistakes  by  depend- 


ing on  these  guarantees.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Socialist  government  of  Prime 
Blinlster  Wilson  is  not  helping  us  in  Viet- 
nam where  we  have  an  avowed  Com- 
munist enemy  trying  to  subvert  a  free 
people.  In  fact,  the  British  are  the 
major  free  world  shippers  of  supplies  to 
North  Vietnam.  How  cowardly  can  we 
be  that  we  would  cooperate  with  the 
British  in  their  imjustlfled  sanctions 
against  our  friends  in  Rhodesia  when 
they  do  not  reciprocate  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  send  supplies  to  those  who  are 
perpetrating  a  terroristic  guerrilla  war 
against  our  ally  and  fighting  our  own 
men  who  are  in  that  land?  This  is  an- 
other example  of  State  Department 
schizophrenia  which  should  make  Amer- 
icans indignant.  The  preeminence  of 
trade  is  obvious  as  the  British  appear 
ready  to  relax  the  sanctions  on  asbestos 
and  chromite.  Of  course,  they  need 
these  products  and  business  comes  first. 

The  most  foolhardy  position  of  all,  in 
my  considered  opinion,  is  the  Wilson 
and  Rusk  notion  that  they  can  topple 
the  Smith  regime  through  their  boycotts 
and  sanctions  and  then  deal  with  his 
successor.  This  Is  a  blueprint  for  sheer 
chaos.  You  would  have  thought  they 
would  have  learned  something  in  their 
mistakes  in  Katanga  and  the  Congo. 
They  toppled  Tshombe  who  was  pro- 
Western  but  the  chaos  which  ensued 
made  a  reversal  of  their  position  manda- 
tory. Tshombe  returned.  In  Rhodesia, 
it  would  be  far  worse.  Prime  Minister 
Smith  is  a  true  patriot  and  gentleman. 
It  would  take  a  major  holocaust  to  de- 
pose him  and  how  can  we  possibly  think 
that  the  pieces  can  be  pickeid  up  and  then 
put  together.  This  position  is  reprehen- 
sible. 

The  oldest  lie  of  all  which  can  be  per- 
petrated Is  that  people  prefer  good  gov- 
ernment to  self-government.  This  is 
the  cry  of  the  tsrrant.  People  in  Rho- 
desia have  good  government.  The 
African  ts  far  from  attaining  self-gov- 
ernment. When  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  achieve  this  goal  I  would  be 
fighting  as  strongly  on  their  side  if  there 
is  any  effort  of  the  white  Rhodeslan  to 
block  this  effort.  From  what  I  have  seen, 
this  can  be  accomplished  with  the  least 
possible  strife  if  the  African  directs  his 
efforts  at  peaceably  accomplishing  this 
through  merit  rather  than  terror  or 
strife. 

Lastly,  why  expect  perfection  in  South- 
em  Rhodesia  in  an  otherwise  imperfect 
world?  By  any  honest  appraisal,  what 
they  are  doing  there  is  to  be  applauded 
not  attacked.  By  every  humanitarian 
standard,  Rhodesia  Is  on  the  path  to 
free  and  democratic  government  in  the 
best  Western  tradition.  By  any  relative 
appraisal,  they  offer  the  African  a  far 
better  life  than  he  can  get  in  Ghana. 
Nigeria  or  in  any  totalitarian  regime. 
By  any  standard,  Rhodesia  deserves  the 
opportunity  to  prove  itself.  It  is  admit- 
tedly taking  a  different  approach  than 
those  which  have  been  used  south  of 
the  Sahara  and  north  of  the  Zambezi 
River.  Judging  from  what  has  happened 
in  the  past  20  years,  I  feel  that  a  new 
approach  Is  needed  and  it  wUl  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  all.  the  African  especial- 
ly, and  will  succeed  if  we  only  let  It. 
Tliese  people  deserve  an  opportunity  to 


prove  themselves.    I  am  confident  that 
they  will. 

One  final  question  occurs.  Do  the  peo- 
ple who  built  a  great  country  over  the 
past  70  years,  steadily  improved  its 
standards,  brought  civilization  to  a 
wilderness  area,  achieved  peace  and  or- 
der, constructed  beautiful  cities  like 
Salisbury  and  erected  engineering  mas- 
terpieces like  the  Kariba  Dam  now  have 
anything  to  say  about  the  future  of  their 
product,  Rhodesia,  or  must  they  renounce 
all  they  have  done?  I  think  most  fair- 
minded  people  would  answer  that  they 
have  a  right  to  say  a  great  deal  about 
the  future  of  their  country  without  med- 
dling from  do-gooders  who  have  no  so- 
lution except  chaos.  Particularly  this  is 
so  when  the  course  on  which  they  have 
embarked  is  Just,  humanitarian  and  full 
of  promise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  with  these 
remarks  our  mission  report,  and  state- 
ments by  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith: 
ExmBiT  1 
Rhoocsia  :  Pointing  thi  Wat  to  a 

MTTLTaUCIAI.  AntcAT 

(The  report  of  the  factfinding  mission  of 
the  American-African  Affairs  AssoclatioD; 
Members:  Repreeentatlve  John  Ashbrook. 
chairman.  Dr.  Max  Yergan,  Ralph  de  Tole- 
dano) 

I 

American  policy  on  Rhodesia  represents 
the  triumph  of  Ideology  over  actuality.  To 
excuse  American  Intervention  In  what  should 
be  the  purely  private  conflict  between  the 
British  Government  and  Rhodesia,  it  is  ar- 
gued that  the  chain  of  circumstances  leading 
to  Rhodeslan  independence  was  improperly 
motivated — the  result  of  a  racist  philosophy 
and  a  uniquely  selfish  economic  Interest. 
This  position  Is  based  on  a  profound  ignor- 
ance of  the  forces  at  work  In  Rhodesia— as 
well  as  In  the  rest  of  Africa. 

The  aim  of  both  Britain  and  the  United 
States  Is  to  bring  down  the  constitutionally 
elected  government  of  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith  and  replace  it  by  a  puppet  regime,  to 
b«  followed  precipitously  by  a  "one  man,  one 
vote"  formula — thus  applying.  In  an  unde- 
veloped conUnent,  a  highly  sophUUcated 
western  political  system  divorced  from  the 
realities  of  the  present  situation  In  Rhodesia. 
Since  that  country  has  been  significantly  In 
the  news  for  many  months,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  American  press  would 
have  sent  numerous  able  reporters  to  Salis- 
bury, the  capital  city,  to  report  developments 
there  at  first  hand.  Instead,  news  reaching 
the  t7nlted  States  has  come  almost  exclu- 
sively from  British  circles  taking  their  lead 
from  Labor  Party  publicists.  Dubious 
sources  at  the  United  Nations  have  added 
their  mite  to  the  muddle  of  misinformation. 

Certainly,  it  la  no  secret  that  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs  O.  Men- 
nen  Williams  has  used  what  influence  re- 
mains at  his  disposal  in  Washington  to  dis- 
courage on-site  inspection  by  responsible 
legislators  and  newspaper  correspondent* 
who  believe  that  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
should  lead  from  the  strength  of  knowledge 
rather  than  the  fanaticism  of  a  priori  judg- 
ment. Important  publications  have  been 
told  that  the  Rhodeslan  Oovernment  Is  not 
admitUng  accredited  Journalists — a  totally 
false  charge.  In  act\ial  fact,  the  Rho- 
deslan Oovernment  Is  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  open  its  doors  to  those  able  to 
report  what  their  eyes  and  ears  register.  "We 
have  nothing  to  hide,"  Prime  Minister  Smith 
told  our  mission  when  asked  if  he  would 
receive  a  congressional  delegation. 

Planned  myopia  seems  to  be  the  tech- 
nique of  American  policymakers — the  same 
planned  myopia  which  led  mUUons  of  Amerl- 
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cans  to  accept  with  ao  attempt  at  verifica- 
tion the  myth  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  agrarian  reformers  and  Mao  Tse-tung 
the  Oeorge  Washington  of  the  Far  Kast.  A 
new  myth  now  prevents  a  careful  reading  of 
the  R^n^—inn  situation  and  halts  debate  by 
describing  that  country  as  a  orumbUng  bas- 
Uon  of  white  supremacy  which  must  "in- 
evitably" faU  before  the  prograsslve  on- 
slaught of  African  nationalism.  To  the  prop- 
agators of  this  myth  the  "petrol  bomb"  used 
by  Rhodeslan  Nationalists  to  Intimidate 
their  fellow  Africans  has  seemingly  become 
just  an  Instrument  of  democratic  persua- 
sion, acceptable  despite  the  terror  it  en- 
genders. 

The  steps  being  taken  la  Rhodesia  to 
maintain  and  extend  a  high  level  of  living 
for  all,  to  preserve  pul^c  tranquility,  and  to 
lift  the  economic,  social,  and  political  level 
of  the  African  population  may  or  may  not 
be  morally  or  pragmatically  justifiable.  But 
before  any  approbation  or  opprobrium  are 
meted  out,  there  surely  must  first  be  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  situation.  And  this 
estimate  cannot  be  valid  unless  it  answers 
the  following  questions,  whloh  have  been 
largely  Ignored  by  policymakers,  the  mass 
media,  and  those  who  derive  tbelr  positions 
from  both. 

Is  the  Rhodeslan  Oovemijitnt  of  Prime 
Minister  Smith  stable? 

What  degree  of  active  or  passive  support 
does  it  have  from  the  RhodeUan  people — 
white  and  black? 

Is  the  Rhodeslan  economy  sound,  and  how 
Is  It  threatened  by  the  sanctions  which  Brit- 
ain has  imposed  and  America  accepts? 

If  these  sanctions  succeed,  who  would 
suffer  most? 

Can  the  country  survive  a  political  and 
economic  collapse,  yet  still  continue  a  re- 
spectable member  of  the  family  of  nations? 

Is  the  philosophy  of  the  present  Rhode- 
slan Oovernment  racist? 

What,  In  tact.  Is  Its  philosophy,  and  where 
does  it  lead? 

What  are  Rhodesia's  strengiths  and  weak- 
nesses as  a  nation? 

What  Is  the  nat\ire  of  the  African  popula- 
tion? 

Most  Important  of  all,  would  the  enshrin- 
ing of  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  principle  in 
Rhodesia  be  possible  today  without  sub- 
jugating the  country  to  the  ohaos,  despot- 
ism, and  barbarism  which  have  all  too  often 
taken  over  In  the  so-called  developing  na- 
tions of  Africa?  ■ 

"  Jl 

Americans,  In  oontemplatlal  the  Rhode- 
slan situation,  are  either  unaware  or  refuse 
to  take  cognizance  of  Its  complete  unique- 
ness among  all  the  other  colonies,  posaee- 
slons,  or  participants  In  the  systems  set  up 
by  the  European  powers  In  Africa.  For  ex- 
ample, few  know  that  Rhodesia  moved  di- 
rectly from  its  status  as  a  chartered  region 
to  self-government.  Until  1W7 — or  2  years 
before  the  Crown  granted  a  (Oiarter  to  the 
British  South  Africa  Co. — the  area  now 
called  Rhodesia  was  the  baittleground  for 
bloody  tribal  wars  between  the  milltarlEed 
Matabele  tribes  and  the  relatively  peaceful 
Mashonas.  An  ancient  and  endless  conflict 
had  kept  the  Masbona  In  a  constant  state  of 
physical  terror  and  economic  uncertainty. 
These  wars,  and  the  Incursions  of  dise«Me 
and  early  mortaUty,  had  held  down  the  Af- 
rican population  to  about  300,000.  It  haa 
now  risen  to  some  4  mUllon~«nd  It  Is  eetl- 
mated  that  barring  starvation,  cataclysm,  or 
the  kind  of  freedom  which  Britain  wishes 
to  impoee,  it  wlU  double  la  the  next  30 
years. 

The  white  settlers  who  emigrated  from 
Britain  or  South  Africa  were  not  looking  for 
tut  profits  In  gold  and  emerakts.  They  came 
to  Uve  as  farmers.  homeatea4er8,  and  bual- 
i^oBnien.  Rhodesia  for  them  was  not  a  way 
•tatlon  on  the  road  of  Imperils  convenience. 


but  a  way  of  life.  tiDder  the  governance  of 
the  British  BouUi  Africa  Co.,  they  buUt 
cities,  established  trade,  opened  up  the  land. 
set  up  a  school  system,  and  organized  the 
country  with  the  same  goals  of  permanence 
that  European  settlers  carried  with  them  to 
America.  They  did  this  with  a  minimum  of 
damage  to  the  tribal  system  and  its  customs, 
and  they  did  not  act  with  the  rapacity  which 
led  settlers  on  the  American  Continent  to 
wipe  out  entire  Indigenous  populations  or  to 
take  over  ttie  entire  area  In  their  civilizing 
course. 

By  free  choice,  after  a  referendum,  the 
Rhodeslans  voted,  In  1923,  for  responsible 
self-government  as  a  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  rather  than  for  Joining  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  as  a  fifth  province. 
The  status  was  replaced  by  an  assertion  of 
full  sovereignty  by  a  legitimate  and  legally 
elected  government  in  1966,  at  a  time  when 
the  British  Government — with  the  blessing 
of  the  United  States — was  systematically 
granting  Independence  to  all  sorts  of  former 
possessions  with  little  or  no  training  or  tradi- 
tion In  self-government.  The  outcry  at  No. 
10  Downing  Street  over  Rbodeeia's  unilateral 
€M5t  of  dissociation  may  be  understood  In 
terms  of  Commonwealth  interest  and  the 
general  Inclinations  of  Prime  Bfinister  Har- 
old Wilson.  But  to  argue  constitutionality 
under  the  circumstances,  or  to  insist  on  the 
right  of  the  British  Goveriunent  to  deter- 
mine the  internal  organisation  of  the  with- 
drawing state,  should  have  sounded  strange 
to  Americans  who  seised  their  own  inde- 
pendence by  force  of  arms  and  set  up  their 
own  government  without  the  permission  of 
Oeorge  lU  or  his  ministers. 

m 

The  test  of  legal  validity  will  not  be  found 
In  the  animadversions  of  Britain's  Ijabor 
Oovernment.  Despite  the  reservations  of 
Prime  Minister  Wilson,  it  remains  a  fact  that 
the  Rhodeslan  Oovernment  of  Mr.  Ian  Smith 
was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
thoee  who  held  the  franchise.  It  remains  a 
fact  that  the  14  African  members  of  the  Rho- 
deslan f>arliament,  elected  In  the  same  elec- 
tion— there  are  66  Members  of  Parliament  In 
all — do  not  favor  the  surrender  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  African  nationalists.  And  it  re- 
mains a  fact  that  the  present  Constitution 
differs  only  in  nonessentials  from  the  1961 
Constitution  which  Mr.  Wilson  holds  so  dear. 
Fcv  Britain  to  attempt  to  Inject  itself  Into 
the  Internal  affairs  of  Rhodesia  and  espe- 
cially Its  poUtlcal  life,  when  it  has  signally 
refrained  from  doing  so  in  many  former 
British  possessions  that  are  now  frankly 
African  police  states.  Is  hardly  consistent,  let 
alone  fair. 

The  structure  of  the  Rhodeslan  state  and 
Its  qualifications  for  granting  the  franchise 
win  be  discussed  later  In  this  report.  That 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Rhodeslan 
situation  Is  an  observable  fact.  Salisbury, 
the  other  cities  of  Rhodesia,  and  the  agricul- 
tural countryside  are  tranquU  to  a  degree 
unknown  In  many  sections  of  the  dvUlzed 
world.  The  streets  are  poUoed  by  African 
efllcers  far  more  relaxed  than  their  law-en- 
forcement cotmterparts  in  New  York.  Los 
Angelea.  or  Waahington.  Crimes  of  violence, 
an  Index  to  social  malalee  and  Instability, 
are  relatively  few.  PoUtlcal  crimes — consist- 
ing moeUy  of  incinerating  i>eople  in  their 
beds  by  toeatng  "petrol  bombs"  onto  thatched 
roofs — ceased  almost  entirely  when  the  per- 
petrators were  arreated.  mu^  to  the  relief 
of  the  African  population.  The  telltale  signs 
of  racial  tension  are  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Neither  la  that  atmosphere  of  repression  so 
visible  In  states  where  power  Is  held  against 
the  WlU  of  the  governed.  Sanctions  have,  in 
fact,  conacUdated  the  hold  of  the  Smith  gov- 
ernment by  winning  over  to  its  side  such 
scattered  opposition  as  existed  before  their 
sdvent.  For  many  of  the  Africans,  the  fear 
la  not  of  more  white  government  but  of  a 


return  to  that  brief  period  when  Jiatlonallat 
terrorists,  financed  by  Pelping.  Cairo,  et  al.. 
were  allowed  to  employ  the  "persuaeion"  of 
bomb  and  knife. 

Rhodeslan  Minister  of  Iaw  Desmond  WU- 
11am  Lardner -Burke  told  our  mission  In  this 
regard  what  others  later  confirmed.  "We 
don't  stop  people  from  speaking,"  he  stated. 
"The  only  time  we  get  cross  is  when  there 
Is  a  bit  of  subversion."  There  was  a  height- 
ening of  that  subversion  when  the  African 
nationalists  themselves  spUt  into  two  fac- 
tions, each  vying  for  the  financial  support 
of  the  Committee  of  Nine  (the  OAU  Libera- 
tion Committee)  In  Tanzania.  During  that 
period,  with  a  cash  subsidy  of  $30,000  set 
aside  by  the  committee,  African  fought  Afri- 
can with  gasoline  bombs  and  hand  grenadee. 
Much  of  the  violence  was  directed  against 
children,  and  the  schools  were  virtually 
closed  as  a  result  of  nationalist  threats. 
When  witchcraft  was  Invoked  to  silence  wit- 
nesses against  the  terror,  the  Rhodeslan  Gov- 
emment  had  no  option  but  to  disregard  the 
finer  points  of  law.  This  was  admitted  by 
Mr.  Lardner-Burke  when  he  said,  "You  can- 
not allow  complete  chaos  because  of  due 
process."  In  the  United  States,  tbU  would 
be  heresy. .  For  the  i>opulatlon  of  Rhodesia, 
black  and  white.  It  was  a  stark  necessity. 

IV 

If  there  is  any  noticeable  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  white  or  African  population, 
it  does  not  derive  from  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Smith  government  to  put  an  end  to 
violence  and  subversion.  The  fear  is  that 
Rhodesia's  course  toward  a  viable  and  re- 
sponsible multiracial  state  will  be  inter- 
rupted by  some  overt  military  move  against 
the  country  from  either  the  British  or  a 
neighboring  African  country — with  or  with- 
out the  supi>ort  of  the  United  Natlotu. 
These  mUttary  adventures  might  take  the 
form  of  outright  invasion — which  Britain's 
allies  in  Africa  have  already  threatened, 
should  economic  sanctions  fall  to  topple  the 
present  government.  Neutral  observers  In 
Salisbury,  London,  and  Paris  discount  the 
possibility  of  British  mUitary  Intervention, 
however.  Such  a  maneuver  would  profit 
Britain  little  and  cost  her  much.  A  former 
American  official  noted  that  If  the  British 
were  to  send  in  anything  less  than  two  divi- 
sions, they  would  be  wiped  out.  An  over- 
whelming force,  moreover,  would  find  a  dev- 
astated country,  put  to  the  torch  In 
"scorched  earth"  fashion.  At  least  half  the 
white  population,  with  Afrlcaiu  at  their 
side,  are  ready  to  fall,  "rlfie  in  hand" — a 
phrase  heard  vrith  startling  regularity  In 
Rhodesia.  The  balance  of  the  white  popu- 
lation would  probably  leave  the  country  per- 
manently, emigrating  to  South  Africa  or  to 
other  countries  which  could  absorb  them 
and  make  use  of  their  pioneering  skills. 

The  African  country  most  vocal  in  its  In- 
citements to  violence  In  Zambia,  which 
shares  a  border  along  the  world's  greatest 
manmade  lake  and  also  the  hydroelectric 
installation  at  Kariba.  But  the  Zamblan 
economy  has  been  sadly  sapped  by  the  sanc- 
tions which  were  to  destroy  Rhodesia  in  "a 
matter  of  months,"  and  its  government  has 
so  far  sxirvlved  only  because  of  substantial 
aid  from  Britain,  Canada,  the  United  States, 
South  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  Rhodesia. 
Though  demagogic  passion  often  bums  with 
a  hard,  senseless  flame,  it  seems  tinlikely 
that  the  Zamblan  Oovernment  vrill  risk  its 
own  downfall  by  launching  an  attack  across 
the  Kariba  Dam  against  the  well -trained 
and  determined  Rhodeslan  Army  and  Air 
Force.  So  far,  there  have  been  no  overt  acta 
to  disturb  the  calm  along  the  Zamblan- 
Rhodeslan  border.  On  the  Zamblan  side. 
tLere  are  no  border  guards,  and  the  ctirioua 
can  cross  over  tican  Rhodeslan  territory 
without  being  obaUanged  or  molested.  In 
the  Rhodeslan  Interior,  Zamblan  workers 
continue   to   hold   their   Jobs.    They  have 
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mad*  It  pUln  that  Ui«y  do  not  want  to 
return  to  the  relative  poverty  of  their  Zam- 
blan  homee.  , 

There  la.  however,  aome  concern  that  the 
nu>re  hotheaded  African  natlone  may  mount 
a  maaelve  Infiltration  of  saboteiira  and  ac- 
tivists whoae  aim  will  be  to  cause  the  kind 
of  economic  disruption  which  can  be  pub- 
licised abroad  as  "proof"  of  political  unrest 
and  a  reaction  to  Rhodeelan  "tyranny." 
But  h«re  again  the  Government  is  prepared. 
An  Increase  in  unemployment,  already  mak« 
Ing  Itself  felt  as  a  result  of  economic  sanc- 
tlona.  can  create  the  ^tlnd  of  unrest  which 
feeds  subversion.  But  with  little  offlclal 
prompting.  Rhodealan  farmers  and  Indus- 
trialists are  spreading  the  work  so  as  to  lay 
off  the  fewest  number  of  people.  And  un- 
employment will  cease  to  be  a  problem  it 
the  Smith  government  Is  given  time  to  re- 
arrange the  economy  sufficiently  to  take  up 
the  slack.  This  rearrangement  Is  already 
taking  place  as  Rhodesia  moves  to  manufac- 
ture at  home  many  products  once  imported 
from  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Here  again,  the  loaer  wlU  be  Great  Britain. 
Though  Rhodealan  trade  Is  not  a  major 
factor  In  the  British  economy,  Its  loss  la  of 
■ulBclent  Importance  to  Increase  a  balance- 
of-paymenta  unfavorable  to  England  and  to 
force  further  retrenchment  In  an  already 
dlstreaatng  situation.  Rhodesia,  on  the 
other  hand,  once  she  has  survived  this  transi- 
tion period,  will  find  herself  economically 
stronger  and  less  reliant  on  the  vagaries  of 
Commonwealth  politics.  Even  In  the  matter 
of  oil,  often  called  the  llfeblood  of  a  modem 
state,  Rhodesia  la  not  as  pinched  as  Prime 
IflnUter  WUson  or  the  American  State  De- 
partment had  hoped.  What  stocks  of  oil 
had  existed  at  the  time  sanctions  were  Im- 
posed is  a  state  secret.  So.  too.  is  the  amount 
of  oil  coming  in  from  Portuguese  Mozam- 
bique and  Independent  South  Africa.  There 
are  still  cars  on  the  streets,  however,  and 
South  African  neutrality  has  not  prevented 
a  small  but  steady  stream  of  oil  from  pour- 
ing across  the  border.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Rhodeslana  are  preparing  to  convert  their 
transport,  if  necessary,  to  the  use  of  indus- 
trial alcohol  for  fuel — and  since  there  la  an 
abundance  of  sugar,  this  may  be  the  ultimate 
solution. 

The  present  danger  to  the  Rhodealan  econ- 
omy U  to  be  found  elaewhere.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  country's  export  trade  waa  in 
tobacco.  It  la  its  major  cash  crop,  and 
Britain  waa  Rhodeslan  tobacco's  major  cvis- 
tomer.  To  soften  the  blow,  the  Rhodeslan 
Government  has  set  up  a  corporation  to  buy 
at  a  fair  price  the  entire  tobacco  crop— but 
thla  will  put  a  considerable  strain  on  the 
budget.  Unleas  a  substitute  market  is  found, 
thla  will  be  a  aource  of  trouble  for  Prime 
Minister  Smith.  There  are  signs,  however, 
that  Rhodeala  may  have  found  an  ally  In 
Britain's  tobacco  industry.  The  'Hmee  of 
London  has  already  reported  considerable 
perturbation  over  the  ban  on  Rhodeslan  to- 
bacco. Grade  for  grade,  it  is  considerably 
cheaper  than  American  tobacco.  If  the  ban 
la  maintained,  the  profit  margin  will  either 
be  wiped  out  for  British  cigarette  manu- 
facturers— or  they  will  have  to  raise  pricea, 
which  they  feel  will  bring  serious  complaints 
from  smokers  who  have  already  sustained  a 
long  series  of  Increase*. 

In  other  area*.  British  sanctions  have 
failed  to  cause  any  real  pinch.  Stores  in 
Salisbury  are  well  stocked  with  luxuries  and 
nersssltlea— and  goods  on  order  prior  to  the 
Imposition  of  the  ban  on  trade  are  stUl  com- 
ing In.  There  Is  no  inflation  so  far.  though 
Rhodeslan  busineasiaaen  bemoan  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  boom  In  their  history  waa 
cut  short  by  Britain's  action.  Ftood  la  no 
problsm:  Rhodeela  raises  ita  own.  The 
country  has  been  ridden  by  drought,  but 
Rhodeslana  find  a  silver  lining  In  this.  Food 
waa  an  export,  but  with  hom*-frown  sup- 


plies down  there  will  be  no  surplus  to  rot  In 
warehouses.  To  data,  there  haa  been  no 
hoeirdlng  of  food  or  of  other  consumer 
Items— a  tribute  to  the  self-confidence  and 
self -discipline  of  the  Rhodeslana. 

T 

When  Britain's  Prime  Ulnlater  Wilson  de- 
clared economic  war  on  RhodeaU.  there  were 
expectations  that  thla  would  (1)  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  Smith  government  and 
the  pec^le,  (3)  cause  widespread  defections 
In  the  civil  service  and  the  military  estab- 
llahment,  and  (3)  encoxirage  the  Africans  to 
rise  up.  It  has  already  been  noted  here  that 
points  (1)  and  (3)  were  dismal  miscalcula- 
tions. The  effect  of  sanctions  was  simply 
to  bring  the  people  together — and  if  there 
have  been  any  Important  defections  from 
the  Government's  civilian  or  military  service, 
no  one  In  Rhodesia  knows  about  them.  Point 
(3),  however,  continues  to  Intrigue  those 
who  seek  the  overthrow  of  Prime  Minister 
Smith  and  the  ouster  of  his  Rhodeslan  PYont 
party.  Yet  here  again,  their  hopes  are  based 
on  false  premises  and  a  profound  ignorance 
of  the  attitudes  and  desires  of  the  Africans 
in  Rhodesia.  In  conversations  with  African 
members  of  the  opposition  In  Parliament — 
and  with  the  one  white  oppositionist  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament — it  became  abundantly 
clear  to  us  that  no  one  In  Rhodesia  wanta 
to  see  the  kind  of  upheaval  which  the  African 
nationallaU  and  their  foreign  supporters 
seek. 

Among  those  Africans  who  have  rlaen  to 
public  prominence,  there  are  of  covirse  some 
who  demand  instant  application  of  the  one- 
man,  one- vote  formula.  But  for  the  most 
part,  the  desire  to  rule  is  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  that  at  this  point  in  Rhodesia's 
development,  the  precipitate  Introduction  of 
Western  political  ideas  would  benefit  no  one. 
P.  H.  Mkudu.  chief  whip  of  the  opposition, 
has  freely  conceded  that  his  people  need 
much  training  before  they  can  take  over  the 
reins  of  Government.  He  puta  the  time 
period  required  at  "not  less  than  S  years" 
and  calls  for  Increased  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  an  end  to  social  discrimination. 
And  he  has  small  patience  with  his  colleague 
In  the  Parliament.  I.  H.  Samuriwo,  who  In- 
sista  that  the  Africans  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  rule — and  then  trained  to 
administer  the  government  and  the  economy 
of  the  country.  The  African  opposition  as 
a  whole  calls  for  a  five-point  program: 

1.  Change  the  franchise. 

3.  Institute  a  crash  program  in  education. 

3.  Institute   a   craah   program   of   agricul- 
tural development. 

4.  Change  ownership  rights  and  property 
rlghta. 

6.  End  social  discrimination. 

What  these  points  mean  and  how  rapidly 
they  are  to  be  Implemented  are  another 
matter.  Specific  proposals  are  shunned.  Nor 
are  the  five  points  advanced  as  a  panacea  for 
Rhodesia's  problems.  The  most  articulate 
spokesmen  contend  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  five  points  will  Insure  tranquility  and 
prosperity  for  Rhodesia.  The  strongest  argu- 
ment offered  in  their  favor  la  simple:  With- 
out the  "change"  that  is  demanded,  the 
country  faces  bloodshed  and  turmoil.  With 
it,  there  Is  "a  possibility"  that  these  even- 
tualities can  be  avoided.  But  the  demand* 
for  a  "craah  program  "  In  this  field  or  that 
fall  to  take  Into  aocoimt  the  cultural  con- 
text of  the  country.  The  change*  that 
Rhodesia  requires  to  make  It  a  truly  multi- 
racial nation  cannot  come  Into  being  over- 
night. In  a  society  a*  technologically  sophls- 
Ucated  as  Rhodesia,  IntegraUon  must  take 
place  gradually,  on  an  Individual  basts  and 
the  gage  must  be  merit  rather  than  color 
of  skin.  Merit,  moreover,  muat  be  measured 
by  objective  standards. 

TI 

The  philosophy  of  the  Rhodeslan  Govern- 
ment— and  It  ts  shared  almoat  universally 


by  the  white  population — Is  derived  from 
these  beliefs  and  from  the  practices  that 
have  evolved  from  them.  But  beyond  this 
there  Is  a  concept  of  the  role  of  the  races  in 
Africa  which  commands  respect.  It  Is,  u 
the  Prime  Minister  has  insisted,  completely 
divorced  from  any  trace  of  Herrenvolklsm.  as 
well  as  from  the  apartheid  policy  of  South 
Africa.  Rhodeslana  see  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  as  a  form  of  reverse  racism 
for  In  practice  It  would  destroy  the  white 
community  completely  and  deprive  the 
country  of  all  the  techniques  of  a  modem 
society. 

In  broad  strokes,  thla  has  been  painted 
by  P.  K.  Van  der  Byl,  the  young  Minister 
of  Information.  "In  Rhodesia,"  he  poinu 
out,  "there  are  two  distinct  societies.  One 
is  Western,  parliamentary,  and  democratic. 
The  second  la  an  African  tribal  society.  This 
tribal  society  la  authoritarian  and  hierar- 
chical. In  between,  there  la  a  no-man'i 
land — an  intermediary  African  group— for 
whom  the  tribal  system  has  lost  much  of  lu 
meaning.  This  group  belongs  to  neither  the 
tribal  nor  the  Western  system.  They  are 
the  problem  in  Africa  today." 

Like  most  other  Rhodesians,  Mr.  Van  der 
Byl  believes  that  the  white*  have  no  right 
to  tamper  with  the  tribal  society  "except  by 
example  and  persuasion."  To  take  this 
view,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  Rho- 
deslan Government  will  sit  Idly  by  and  see 
ita  institutions  destroyed,  nor  that  it  can 
condone  violence  and  disregard  of  the  law. 
"We  must  put  a  damper  on  such  things  as 
the  kllUng  of  one  of  twins.  But  the  Afri- 
cans must  be  the  arbiters  of  their  own 
destiny.  It  would  be  morally  and  pragmat- 
ically wrong  for  Western  society  to  Impose 
Ita  own  mores.  On  the  other  hand,  we  will 
put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who 
wish  to  leave  the  tribal  society  and  Join  the 
Western  system.  There  is  no  Inhibition  on 
an  African  getting  the  vote.  But  it  Is  our 
belief  that  the  franchise  should  call  for  a 
high  degree  of  education  or  other  qualifica- 
tions." 

The  experience  of  th«  other  new  African 
nations  would  seem  to  confirm  Mr.  Van  der 
Byl's  contention  that  If  those  qualifications 
are  forgotten  or  mechanically  lowered  to 
produce  an  overwhelmingly  large  percent- 
age of  enfranchised  citizens,  "it  debases  the 
entire  system."  It  therefore  bolU  down  to 
two  questions:  (1)  Is  the  electoral  system 
theoretically  Impartial,  and  (3)  Is  it  also 
Impartial  In  practice?  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  Rhodeslan  whites  have  worked  very 
hard  at  setting  up  an  electoral  machinery 
which  will  apply  to  all  three  categories  of 
Ita  population.  There  are  two  voting  rolls— 
the  A  roll,  which  Is  dominant  and  which 
electa  60  members  to  the  Parliament;  and 
the  B  roll  for  those  In  the  transitional  stage, 
which  electa  16  members.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  the  A  roll  are  higher  than  those 
for  the  B  roll.  But  there  are  Africans  in 
the  A  category  and  white  men  In  the  B 
category.  Within  the  Parliament,  members 
elected  on  either  roll  have  the  same  rIghU 
and  privileges. 

To  ascertain  the  practical  Impartiality  of 
the  Rhodealan  system,  factors  other  than  the 
strict  application  of  the  electoral  code  must 
be  considered.  First,  there  is  the  attitude  of 
those  Africans  still  living  within  their  tribal 
organizations.  Among  them,  there  la  scant 
Interest  in  the  exercise  of  the  siiffrage.  They 
are,  therefore,  pretty  much  represented  by 
their  chiefs,  who  have  ofllclal  status.  Even- 
tually, the  Rhodeslan  Government  hopes  to 
Instltutlonallz*  the  role  of  the  chiefs  by 
setting  up  a  second  legislative  chamber 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  American  Senate 
or  the  British  House  of  Lord* — replacing  the 
preaent  Council  of  Chiefs.  Such  an  Innova- 
tion will  enhance  the  stattu  of  the  Africans 
and  give  them  a  greater  voice  In  government 
affairs  without  debaalng  the  franchise. 
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But  thla  Is  secondary  to  a  matter  of  far 
greater  significance  in  assessing  the  Rhode- 
slan system.  Are  the  white*  aJncerely  dedi- 
cated to  raising  the  educatlonsil  and  economic 
levels  of  the  African  population?  Or  are  the 
Inhibitions  on  the  suffrage  merely  a  polite 
way  of  preventing  qualified  Africans  from 
using  their  numerical  preponderance  to  take 
conuol  of  the  co\intry?  On  this  point,  the 
opposition  is  most  vocal.  It  claims  that  the 
government  of  Ian  Smith— or  any  other 
white  government — will  simply  create  new 
impedimenta  to  granting  the  franchise  aa 
the  level  of  the  African  population  rises  to 
meet  the  present  Inhibitions.  But  this 
charge  goes  to  the  matter  OC  motive  and 
psychological  lmpK)nderables.  A*  such.  It  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  weigh  Objectively.  All 
the  evidence  at  hand,  certainly,  pointa  to  an 
oppoelte  conclusion. 

Has  the  Rhodeslan  Ooventinent,  for  one 
thing,  really  tried  to  bring  education  to 
the  African?  The  answer  UM  In  economic 
statistics  and  an  analysis  of  the  school  popu- 
lation. At  present  Rhodesia's  ratio  of  chil- 
dren In  school  to  total  population  Is  com- 
parable to  Britain's — even  though  there  la 
a  wide  disparity  (in  favor  of  Britain)  In  the 
national  Incomes  of  the  two  countries.  The 
following  table  of  ratios  tella  a  story  which 
goes  far  to  contradict  those  Who  reject  the 
sincerity  of  the  Rhodeslan  whites: 

Great  Britain 

Rhodesia . 

Malagasy . . _-...  .-., 

Tanzania . . 

Dahomey 

Mali 

Ethiopia 


....  1  in  6. 

1  In  6. 

lln  H. 

1  In  18. 

1  In  30. 

1  ln43. 

1  In  80. 

African  education  Is  the  single  largest  ex- 
penditure of  the  Rhodeslan  Government,  and 
it  has  trebled  In  the  last  7  years.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant In  this  context  that  aS  percent  of  all 
direct  taxation  la  paid  by  Whites.  Despite 
this  financial  Inequity,  the  Rhodeslan  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  meet  the  demanda 
of  an  African  school  population  of  some  3 
million  children  under  17  for  a  primary  edu- 
cation. As  this  demand  Is  met.  the  Govern- 
ment has  moved  ahead  to  provide  secondary 
school  education  for  those  who  dealre  It. 
But  here  the  Government  has  run  Into  sev- 
eral problems.  First,  the  10  percent  of  the 
primary  school  population  which  is  female 
has  been  kept  out  of  the  secondary  schools 
by  parenta  who  take  their  daughters  out  of 
school  when  they  become  nubile  and  sell 
them  Into  marriage.  Secondly,  the  demand 
for  the  admittedly  few  but  steadily  Increaa- 
Ing  place*  In  secondary  schools  has  yet  to 
equal  the  supply. 

As  a  matter  of  educatloiiu  phlloaophy, 
moreover,  the  Rhodeslan  Gbvernment  has 
subscribed  to  the  Western  Idea  of  providing 
as  much  education  as  possible  for  all,  rather 
than  to  the  practice  prevalent  In  former 
French  and  British  colonies  of  training  a 
■mall,  elite  group  and  ignoring  the  rest  of 
the  African  population.  The  Rhodeslan 
school  system,  moreover.  Is  relatively  young. 
(After  all,  the  country  has  been  under  settle- 
ment for  less  than  76  years.)  Rhodeslana 
note  that  In  Britain,  with  Ika  ancient  tra- 
ditions, only  34  percent  coatlnue  to  go  to 
school  after  age  16 — and  In  the  United 
States,  which  boasta  of  Ito  public  education, 
there  are  today  some  33  mllUbn  adulto  who 
never  went  beyond  elementary  school. 

The  opposition  has  crlticlzMl  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  providing  more  vocational 
schools.  But  the  Rhodeslan  experience  haa 
been  one  of  apathy  among  Africans  toward 
this  kind  of  training:  and  what  demand  there 
was  has  tended  to  fall  off  In  the  past  year. 
The  Government  nevertheleaa  haa  pressed 
tor  longer  periods  of  education,  particularly 
In  the  secondary  schools.  It  has  organized 
oorrespondenc*  courae*  and  night  schoola. 


There  arc,  again,  no  discriminatory  practice* 
against  Africans,  and  all  African  studenta  at 
the  university  are  eligible  for  Government 
support.  At  the  present  time,  those  African 
•tudenta  at  the  University  of  Rhodesia  re- 
ceiving scholarships,  granta,  and  loans  would 
not  have  qualified  had  purely  academic 
standards  been  Imposed.  Instead,  the  school 
authorities  have  discriminated  In  their 
favor — hardly  a  algn  that  there  Is  official 
reluctance  to  raise  educational  opportunities 
for  Africans.  Nor  is  it  a  sign  of  foot  dragging 
that  the  amount  spent  for  African  educa- 
tion doubled  between  1963  and  1904 — with 
the  figure  still  rising — and  that  African  pupil 
enrollment  has  tripled  In  the  past  10  yestrs, 
with  approximately  700,000  studenta  now  at- 
tending school. 

Simultaneously,  a  strong  effort — some  of 
It  governmental  and  some  private — Is  being 
made  to  raise  the  economic  level  of  the  Af- 
rican population  by  introducing  better 
methods  of  working  the  land  and  by  open- 
ing up  new  land  for  African  use.  Since  1930, 
farm  and  grtuEing  land  assigned  for  African 
occupation  rose  from  21.6  million  acres  to 
44.3  million  acres,  whereas  white  acreage  has 
been  reduced  13  million.  There  are  6.9 
million  acres  open  for  sale  to  either  whites 
or  Africans — but  African  lands  (for  which  no 
rent  or  purchase  price  is  paid  In  the  tribal 
areas)  are  protected  from  encroachment  by 
the  more  prosperous  white  farmers.  The 
opening  up  of  Increased  acreage  for  African 
use  has  been  a  continuing  process,  to  meet 
demands  by  the  African  themselves. 

What  Is  done  with  that  land  is  another 
ntatter.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
farmland  occupied  by  whites  Is  much  better 
than  African  land  holdings.  This,  however. 
Is  not  sustained  by  the  facta.  For  example, 
a  tract  of  "worked  out"  land  was  taken  over 
by  an  agricultural  school.  On  this  presum- 
ably worthless  "sand veld"  proper  farming 
methods  have  produced  a  high  yield  of 
corn^yet  African  farms  In  the  same  area 
have  remained  on  a  subsistence  farming 
level.  Soils  in  the  African  area  roughly 
match  the  fertility  of  those  In  areas  being 
farmed  by  whites.  Studies  have  further 
shown  that  87  percent  of  Rhodesia  has  a 
rainfall  In  excess  of  28  Inches — and  half  the 
African  areas  are  within  the  preferred  zone. 
The  government  recognizes  that  it  requires 
more  than  good  soil  and  adequate  rainfall  to 
produce  cash  crops.  Capital  is  necessary,  and 
this  is  provided  to  African  farmers  In  loans 
and  granta. 

At  the  same  time,  white  farmers  have 
banded  together  to  help  the  African  fanner 
Increase  his  yield.  They  have  provided  seed, 
tractors,  and  Uutructlon  In  agricultural 
know-how  to  those  willing  to  Join  the  pro- 
gram for  a  minimum  period  of  3  years.  But 
they  have  run  Into  what  soclologlsta  call  a 
"high  leisure  preference"  among  Africans — 
as  well  SIS  a  tendency  to  retire  from  the  eco- 
nomic contention  once  they  have  put  aside 
enough  money  to  provide  subsistence  for  the 
Immediate  future.  To  counter  these  ten- 
dencies, the  Government  and  white  bvislness- 
men  have  attempted  to  increase  the  level  of 
consumer  demand  by  stocking  the  shops  with 
the  kind  of  Items  which  will  be  attractive  to 
the  wives  of  African  farmers  and  to  the  farm- 
ers themselves — washing  machines,  radios, 
bicycles,  etc.  Whether  this  modified  form 
of  the  Madison  Avenue  technique  will  pro- 
vide the  drive  that  Eiiropeans  and  Americans 
take  for  granted  Is  not  yet  susceptible  of 
proof.  But  the  fact  remaining  that  more 
and  more  African  farmers  are  able  to  buy 
new  farms  In  the  unreserved  areas,  to  pay 
substantial  sunu  In  cash  for  homes  and 
farm  equipment,  and  to  derive  Incomes  equal 
to  or  better  than  those  of  the  white  settlers. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  this  pre- 
viously steady  development  ran  Into  trouble 
when  the  African  natlonallsta  began  their 
campaign.     An  Englishman  who  has  lived 


for  some  years  In  Rhodesia  reported  that 
"Agricultural  agenta  would  go  to  African 
farms  to  show  how  to  Improve  the  yield. 
Then  the  natlonallsta  would  follow  and  say, 
'If  you  do  that,  well  bum  your  house 
down.' "  Since  there  were  36  petrol  bomb 
raids  a  month  before  the  Rhodeslan  Govern- 
ment clamped  down,  the  effect  on  African 
farmers  was  considerable.  The  terror  was 
not  only  physical,  for  many  of  the  Africans 
still  under  tribal  sway  have  not  rellrqulshed 
their  belief  In  witchcraft  and  In  the  power 
of  the  spirit.  The  natlonallsta  Invoked  these 
beliefs  and  powers  and  would  still  be  using 
them  If  the  Government  had  not  proved  that 
it  was  Impervious  to  nationalist  magic. 

vm 

That.  In  brief.  Is  the  Rhodeslan  picture. 
A  stable  government,  geared  to  the  needs  of  a 
country  in  south-central  Africa,  commands 
the  virtually  unanimous  support  of  the  white 
population  and  the  respect  of  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  Africans.  A  sound  and  growing 
economy  faces  the  threat  of  strangulation, 
but  is  moving  energetically  to  adjust  Itaelf 
to  new  conditions.  Should  it  fall,  all  of 
Africa  will  suffer.  For  the  black  people  of 
Rhodesia,  it  would  mean  a  rettim  to  the 
tribal  wars  which  ended  less  than  70  years 
ago.  It  would  mean  the  collapse  of  the  econ- 
omy as  thousands  of  whit'  farmers,  business- 
men, and  technicians  either  died  In  the  con- 
vulsions of  a  forcible  takeover  or  migrated  to 
South  Africa.  Under  those  circumstances, 
the  burnt-out  case  of  Rhodesia  would  be- 
come another  and  more  terrible  Congo. 
Chaos  would  Inundate  order,  and  Africa 
would  not  fall  to  read  the  message  that 
Western  civilization  had  abdicated.  The 
Joint  achievement  of  white  and  African  In 
Rhodeela  would  go  up  In  acrid  smoke. 

It  would  be  comforting  to  assume  that 
sanity  wlU  prevail,  that  the  ideologlzed  fury 
of  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Wilson  would 
be  recognized  for  what  It  Is  and  not  for  the 
principled  assault  on  racism  that  It  claims 
to  be.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that, 
In  American  policy  toward  Rhodesia,  facta 
will  triumph  over  ideological  commltmenta, 
leading  to  the  withdrawal  of  this  country 
from  participation  in  the  sanctions  Britain 
has  imposed;  that  knowledge  will  vanquish 
Ignorance.  It  would  be  only  human  to  hope 
that  fanaticism  over  majority  rule  will  bow 
to  the  realization  that  Rhodesia's  4  million 
Africans  and  220,000  whites  are  not  living  in 
Chicago  or  Birmingham  but  are  slowly  evolv- 
ing a  sound  and  democratic  compromise 
which  win  give  the  white  minority  a  realistic 
chance  of  survival  and  the  black  majority 
reopportunlty,  almost  unique  in  Africa,  of 
achieving  political  and  economic  equality. 

But  these  are  not  the  reasons  which  lead 
to  our  conclusion  which  Is,  that  Rhodesia 
as  now  constituted  will  not  be  crushed  by 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Labor  government  of 
England.  On  the  beautiful  streeta  of  Salis- 
bury, there  Is  a  firm  determination  to  stand 
up  to  whatever  the  British,  the  neighboring 
African  states,  and  the  United  States  can 
throw  at  them.  ThM«  Is  a  conviction  that 
Rhodesia  is  pointing  the  way  to  the  kind  of 
Africa  which  can  develop  Ita  tremendous  re- 
soxirces  for  the  good  of  all;  that  It  can  sus- 
tain a  deepening  democracy  against  the  to- 
tallarlan  forces  which  one  by  one  have  taken 
over  the  less  fortunate  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent. Firepower  wins  wars,  but  guns  are 
sometimes  loaded  with  more  than  buUeta. 
The  Rhodesians  will  feed  themselves  and 
find  new  marketa  for  their  goods,  whatever 
the  effort  may  temporarily  do  to  the  way  of 
life  they  have  created  on  the  African  veld. 
They  are  pledged  to  this  without  drama, 
without  vainglory,  without  hatred.  Unless 
the  world  goes  mad,  this  spirit  of  resolution 
Is  better  than  firepower  and  stronger  than 
economic  sanctions.  It  alone  can  build  the 
Rhodesia  that  Is  desired,  and  deserved,  by 
all  her  people*. 
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(Tbe  MUtor  of  Punch  wrote  to  Mx.  Ian 
Smith,  InvtUoc  him  to  dUcuaa  UDI  and  hla 
plana  for  BhoaMla'ft  future.  Mr.  Smltta.  who 
bad  not  prevloiutly  given  literary  expreaalon 
of  hU  TlewB.  r«pUed  u  follows.  Next  w«*k 
Mr.  Idward  Heath,  leader  of  the  oppoaltlon. 
will  comment  on  Mr.  Smith '■  article.) 
(Bj  Hon.  I.  D.  Bmltb.  Mttmbcr  of'ParlU- 
Ment.  PdnM  Minister) 
Ileiw  that  Rtaodeal*  Is  a  eo^crwlgu  Inde- 
pendent  oountry  we  can  look  forward  with 
confldene*  to  a  lonc-term  future  of  peace, 
racial  harmony  and  an  ever-expanding  e&>n- 
omy — something  that  we  could  not  do  jmlle 
we  drifted  along  In  the  constitution^  twi- 
light which  successive  British  goTernments 
had  manufactured  to  Insure  Britain's  final 
withdrawal  from  Africa  as  a  colonial  power. 
While  the  British  Prime  Minister  and  his 
colleague*  would  scarcely  head  popularity 
polU  In  Rhodesia,  I  think  It  la  true  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  our  people  feel  closer  to 
the  people  of  Britain  today  than  they  have 
for  many  years.  It  may  be  fashionable  In 
certain  quarters  to  deride  the  expression 
"kith  and  kin "  but  here  In  Rhode&ia  we  do 
not  deride  It  because  we  are  both  proud  of 
and  grateful  to  our  own  In  Britain.  Not- 
withstanding the  endless  flow  of  vituperation 
and  distortion  about  us  which  Is  pumped  out 
In  the  predominantly  leftwing  press  and 
other  information  media,  we  are  still  receiv- 
ing thousands  of  letters  containing  good 
wishes  from  people  all  over  Orcat  Britain. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  good  wishes 
have  been  accompanied  by  sincere  offers  of 
help  and  often  this  has  taken  the  more  tan- 
gible form  of  gift*  to  our  exctiequer. 

Our  case  for  Independence  is  an  over- 
whelming one,  but  I  would  like  to  assure  your 
readers  that  the  assumption  of  Independence 
was  not  just  a  matter  of  taking  that  which 
we  considered  we  were  morally  entitled  to. 
After  all.  we  have  governed  ourselves  respon- 
sibly for  more  than  43  years.  This  was  a 
long  probation  for  Independence,  especially 
When  one  rememt>er8  Uiat  so  many  other 
countries  to  the  north  of  us,  merely  because 
they  had  a  black  majority  government,  were 
freely  given  their  independence  after  less 
than  1  year's  probation.  This  was  no  ques- 
tion of  pique,  or  lack  of  patience.  Our  pride 
was  hurt,  yes.  because  one  of  the  great  char- 
acteristics of  Rhodeaians  is  their  national 
pride,  but  hurt  pride  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  decision.  We  declared  Independence  be- 
cause we  consiicred  that  the  national  Inter- 
eat  of  Rhodesia  demanded  It,  and  I  would 
Uke  to  atress  this — ^Mr.  Wilson  made  it 
abundantly  clear  to  us,  no  matter  what  he 
may  say  now  in  an  effort  to  promote  his  pub- 
lic image,  that  we  would  not  get  our  inde- 
-  pe&dence  on  any  fair  or  decent  terms. 

Brer  since  responsible  government  in  Rho- 
deata  the  country  has  followed  a  policy  of 
advancement  on  merit,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  It  is  in  terms  of  this  policy 
that  our  Parliament  la  open  to  all  races,  that 
our  civil  service  offers  seixior  posts  on  parity 
terms  for  all  races,  our  university  opens  its 
doors  to  all  races,  and  our  voters'  rolls  are 
open  to  all  race£ 

Merit  is,  and  must  be,  the  only  criterion, 
because  this  Is  tlie  only  way  that  we  can  en- 
sure the  administration  of  the  Government 
vemalnlng  in  civilised  bands. 

We  hear  so  much  of  the  catch  phrase  "ma- 
)Qrlty  ruJ«'  in  Africa  today  that  I  wonder 
if  Indeed  it  is  the  first  principle  of  democ- 
racy that  it  Is  made  out  to  be.  I  think  not. 
becauee  I  beUcve  that  the  true  purpose  ckf 
democracy  la  the  maintenance  of  peace  axid 
economic  viability  so  that  the  standards  of 
civil  laatlon  for  all  people  arc  progressively 
improved. 

To  Insure  that  adult  suffrage  Is  held  In 
responsible  hands  we  have  set  certain  mini- 


Car  K;<|aMtiaB  fd  fete 
vnfec.    *■  far  ae  »e  ■■  linn  nitil  n  iiiw  MM 
tf  a  ia*B-a  *ia  is  Uack  «r  wktte— tt 
Its  the  qoallAeattaa  lor  tbe  vofe*,  ha 

TlM  ^nalWcattoBB  Imt*  met 
eat  tBqxMUbty  blgb— they  an  letettraly 
to  obtain  and.  In  addttioii,  ve  do  all 
that  we  can  to  assist  people  to  leacb  the 
required  staadai^ 

This  !■  tttm  pnadple  at  the  IMl  ooaetttu- 
feton  (a  eoBatttutlai  whkA  l  mnafe  aay  was 
aoid  to  RhoOasIa  oa  the  grounds  that  It 
would  Insure  our  taOapaaidaioe  U  the  fsdcca- 
tk»  came  to  an  and)  and  we  have  agatn  en- 
atarlned  the  aams  prtndple  In  oar  19M  ia- 
dependsnoe  eonstttvtkm. 

Tbo  adaalnlstrattoa  Is  doing  everythli^ 
that  la  humanly  possible  to  liihlgji  the  gap, 
but  there  Is  a  lone.  1Q*>C  «t^7  to  go. 

As  an  exampla  o<  what  we  are  doing  In  thli 
direction  I  wUl  cite  the  progroM  we  have 
made  in  the  Ikeld  of  education. 

Before  the  Second  WorM  War.  and  for 
soBoe  years  afterward,  the  African  was  not 
particularly  interested  in  education.  In- 
deed, during  those  years  Inspectors  of  schools 
often  went  round  the  various  kraals  in  an 
effort  to  whip  up  some  enthusiasm  ankong 
parents  to  insure  that  the  village  schools 
would  have  a  reasonable  level  of  attendance. 
Then,  about  1950,  the  neceaalty  for  literacy 
and  aome  aort  of  education  began  to  make 
itself  felt  in  the  normally  conaervatlve  and 
reslstant-to-changs  atmosphere  of  tribal 
life.  This  desire  for  education  rapidly  made 
itself  felt  to  the  Central  Government,  and 
since  1965  the  cost  of  providing  adequate 
facilities  has  progressively  become  the  big- 
gest single  item  in  our  national  budget. 

Today  we  provide  an  academic  and  tech- 
nical education,  for  thoee  who  have  the 
ability  to  take  advantage  of  it,  to  a  standard 
of  which  we  are  Justly  proud.  I  know  that 
there  are  people  who  say  we  don't  do  enough, 
but  these  same  people  always  conveniently 
forget  that  the  Rhodeelan  taxpayer  already 
carries  a  heavy  burden  in  hla  desire  to  pro- 
vide amenities  which  promote  the  raising  of 
standards  for  our  African  people.  Again,  any 
person  who  dispassionately  views  what  is 
being  done  can  see  that  education  must  be 
tied  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
country.  If  our  economy  expands  at  a  faster 
rate  than  is  anUcipatcd  and  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  those  who  possess  academic  or 
technical  skills,  such  la  the  design  of  our 
educational  plan  that  existing  establishments 
can  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

Dedicated  as  it  is  to  the  principle  of  ma- 
jority rule,  the  British  Government  refused 
to  grant  us  our  Independence  unless  we  were 
prepared  to  agree  to  throw  orver  all  thoee 
standards  of  British  civilisation  which  we 
have  so  proiudly  maintained  In  the  70-odd 
years  of  our  existence.  However,  having  been 
very  close  to  the  firing  line  and  seen  the  ap- 
palling chaos  which  follows  majority  rule 
In  Africa,  we  were  not  prepared  to  set  the 
stage  for  a  swift  bandover. 

The  leason  we  learned  long  ago,  and  the 
one  i^teh  the  British  Government  must 
learn  today,  Is  that  In  an  African  context 
progress  by  merit  can  be  the  only  guiding 
principle,  or  Inevitably  there  foUoiWB  corrup- 
tion, injustice,  ineOctcncy,  rapine,  murder, 
dictatorship,  suppression  of  any  kind  of  po- 
litical oppression,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
incessant  clamor  for  millions  of  pounds  of 
aid,  which  is  dissipated  Into  trtrlaUttes  and 
disappears  Uke  water  in  tfte  sands  at  Urn 
Sahara. 

<X)Bvinc«d  as  we  were  that  our  eonetttntton 
went  as  far  as  commonsense  would  permit, 
we  reached  deadlocM  In  our  negotiattons  with 
Mr.  Wilson. 

CouM  we.  yon  ask,  have  sUyed  as  we  wwe? 
My  answer  Is  "No,"  because  the  longer  we 
drifted  the  more  powerful  was  the  pleasure 
on  Britain  from  thoas  forces  which  see  merit 
only  in  the  tdeotog^cal  concept  of  world 
communism. 


Look  at  it  from  our  point  of  view.  Over 
a  great  many  yeara  alnca  th«  Second  World 
War,  we  have  seen  suocesslve  British  Qov- 
emnarnu  ylaldlng  time  and  time  again  to 
the  preaaure  at  the  rabble  rous«a  which,  to 
aerv*  their  own  enda,  deaUe  the  Immedl&ta 
UbaratLon  of  all  the  •^Jr.r.\f^}  statea  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  We  aU  know  the  pattern  that 
this  pressure  foUows,  but  iu  relteraUon  at 
this  point  would  do  no  harm.  First,  the 
foccea  of  UberaUon  aeek  out  the  power 
hungry,  the  favor  peddlers,  and  the  work- 
shy  fox  the  purpose  of  forming  th^m  im^  j 
laadarship  nucleus  of  a  terrorist  organization. 
The  second  phase  is  the  subjugation  of  th« 
minds  o(  the  untutored  by  witchcraft  and 
other  bestial  practices.  Then  follows  the 
bloodshed  of  innocents  who  want  nothing 
more  from  life  than  the  opportunity  to  fol- 
low their  own  Indinatlona  and  desires  in 
peace  and  tranquillity.  At  this  point  tlu 
forces  of  law  and  order  swing  into  action. 
They  arrest  the  so-called  leaders  and  they  In- 
carcerate them.  But  somewhere  In  the  weinl 
recesses  of  the  nUnds  of  those  who  lead  the 
British  Government  there  leaps  the  thought 
that  these  men,  whose  crimes  against  hu- 
manity are  far  worse  than  anything  con- 
ceived by  the  beasts  of  Belsen,  are  the  true 
leaders  of  the  people,  and  must  be  elevated 
overnight  to  the  administrative  control  of 
those  who,  in  the  first  place,  they  sought 
to  destroy.  ThU  phase  is  followed  by  the 
ceremonial  hauling  down  of  the  Union  Jack 
by  some  unfortunate  member  of  the  Britldi 
Royal  Family  and  then,  sometimes  within 
months,  sometimes  within  weeks,  but  more 
often  within  days,  there  Is  the  final  phase  of 
the  tastallatlon  of  a  totalitarian  regime. 

It  follows,  then,  that  every  day  that  *e 
waited  the  danger  of  this  happening  in 
Rhodesia  loomed  larger. 

We  know  that,  in  anticipation  of  the  sec- 
ond phase,  caches  of  firearms  and  explosives 
were  being  smuggled  into  Rhodesia  at  poinu 
along  our  northern  borders.  We  also  know 
that  in  remote  areas  of  other  nations  which 
pay  lipeerrlce  to  the  Commonwealth  ideal, 
training  is  being  given  to  so-called  freedom 
fighters  so  that  they  might  undertake  guer- 
rilla operations  In  Rhodesia. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Wilson  began  to  realise 
our  worst  fears  of  British  intention  by  play- 
ing along  with  thoee  whom  we  regard  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Rhodesian  terrorist  organisa- 
tions. It  was  clear  that  here  were  the  men 
that  he  had  in  mind  to  take  over  this  coun- 
try at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  After 
all,  did  he  not  give  a  clear  indication  of  this 
when  he  gave  a  lion's  share  of  his  time  to 
Nkomo  and  Sithole,  who  represent  no  one 
but  themeeives,  and  who  have  never  received 
one  constitutional  vote  in  their  favor  from 
any  person  living  In  this  country,  when  to 
the  Council  of  Chiefs,  who  are  the  tradi- 
tional leaders  of  3  million  people,  he  impa- 
tiently gave  leas  than  1  hour. 

I  am  often  asked  why  we  find  It  necessary 
to  put  Nkomo  and  Sltbole  Into  restriction 
areas,  and  my  aiunrer  Is  this:  that  these  peo- 
ple are  not  just  what  they  would  appear  to 
the  world — political  opponents  of  my  govern- 
ment— they  have  been  the  originators,  the 
guiding  lights,  of  a  movement  which.  Ilk* 
the  Mau  Mail  of  Kenya,  has  been  responsible 
for  the  most  appalling  atrocities,  bloodshed, 
and  violence  against  their  own  kind.  Once 
they  were  restricted,  peace  returned  to  Rho- 
desia and  I  am  convinced  that  because  of 
this,  my  government  enjoys  a  great  deal  of 
African  support  for  Its  policies.  However, 
I  have  told  both  Nkomo  and  Sithole  that  tf 
tbey  are  prepared  to  give  me  an  undertaking 
that  they  will  work  consUtuUonally  within 
the  law,  they  can  come  out  of  restriction  Im- 
madtetely.  but  note  this— nattber  ot  tbeaa 
wttl  gtre  this  undcrtalring  beeausa  ttaoy  be- 
Uere  that  if  they  could  ^^ '>«■«''  an  Algerian 
or  Congo  altuation  in  this  country,  Britain 
would  Itand  Independence  to  them  on  a  plate 
and  be  glad  to  see  the  back  of  them. 
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Having  given  you  some  of  the  background 
to  the  events  which  took  place  on  November 
11,  1966,  I  now  look  into  the  future. 

Our  hnmediate  future  Is,  of  course,  one 
of  overcoming  the  economio  difficulties  de- 
liberately and  maliciously  put  in  our  way 
by  Mr.  Wilson  and  those  countries  he  has 
persuaded  to  follow  his  policy  of  sanctions. 

However,  once  this  period  U  over,  we  look 
forward  to  a  future  which,  |f  we  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  will  outriyai  the  fantastic 
development  which  took  plaoe  in  Rhodesia 
at  the  commencement  of  tht  now  defunct 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

I  make  no  secret  of  this,  tn  Rhodesia  the 
potential  Is  almost  unlimited.  We  have 
everything  here  that  any  diaoriminatlng  In- 
vestor could  ever  wish  for — lahd,  water,  agri- 
culture, minerals,  a  highly  developed  system 
of  communications,  a  vast  reservoir  of  man- 
power who  are  acquiring  the  skills  of  modern 
technology  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  a  40- 
year  record  of  efficient  self-government  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a  superb  climate.  We  In- 
tend to  pour  every  penny  we  can  spare  into 
the  development  of  our  country,  but  at  the 
game  time  we  acknowledge  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  attract  investment  capital 
from  overseas,  because  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  build  the  good  life  that  we  so 
confidently  visualize  for  all  of  our  people. 

Despite  Rhodesia's  proposau  fcM'  the  main- 
tenance of  civilized  standaroB,  It  would  be 
wrong  of  us  to  forget  the  traditional  culture 
of  our  African  people.  This  culture  is  not 
something  which  can  be  lightly  thrown  aside 
la  the  quest  for  modern  civiUcation,  because 
it  is.  In  a  great  many  cases,  the  only  way  of 
life  known  to  the  majoitlty  of  people. 
Therefore  Its  abandoiunent  would  cause 
nothing  but  misery  to  them. 

We  believe  that  the  traditional  culture  has 
a  great  deal  to  commend  it,  nnd  certainly  it 
is  worthy  of  the  respect  of  all  people. 

While  we  shall  continue  to  promote  the 
development  of  African  education  to  the 
utmost  of  our  economic  capacity,  it  is  not 
our  wish  to  undermine  or  deatroy  the  tribal 
system  and  its  many  advantages. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  for  me  to  claim 
that  my  government  is  in  a  better  position 
than  the  British  Goveriuneat  to  assess  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  African  people 
of  Rhodesia.  We  have  the  facilities  to  make 
this  assessment  because  of  the  close  liaison 
we  maintain  with  the  people  through  the 
Intricate  form  of  pastoral  government  ad- 
ministered by  the  tribal  chief*. 

Thoee  who  sneer  at  the  value  of  the  chiefs 
should  remember  that  these  people  hold  their 
position  only  because  they  and  their  council 
of  elders  are  accepted  and  known  by  their 
own  people  as  wise  administrators. 

I  have  been  told  time  and  again  by  Mr. 
Wilson  that  the  value  of  the  opinions  of  the 
chiefs  is  suspect  because  they  are  the  paid 
aervante  of  my  government.  Here,  once 
more,  Mr.  Wilson  clearly  demonstrates  his 
abysmal  ignorance  of  the  traditional  pattern 
of  African  life.  Indeed,  It  ts  true  that  the 
chiefs  are  subsidized  by  ODveriunent,  but 
this  is  not  because  they  are  servants  of  the 
Government.  The  subsidy  It  paid  because 
the  chiefs  assist  the  Government  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country.  In  fact  the 
chiefs  are  encouraged  to  make  the  views  of 
their  people  known  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment even  though  such  views  may  be  critical 
of  some  aspecta  of  Govemmient  policy. 

Because  It  Is  necessary  for  the  chiefs  to 
learn  to  meet  the  needs  of  contemporary 
government  we  have,  through  a  system  of 
overseas  tours,  sought  to  broaden  the  experi- 
ence and  outlook  of  the  tribal  hierarchy. 
This  broadening  of  experierdce  makes  the 
chief  and  his  elders  more  receptive  to  mod- 
ern ideas  and  we  follow  up  tlxi»  breakthrough 
by  making  opportunities  to  introduce  better 
farming  methods  Into  tribal  truat  areas. 
This,  In  turn,  has  the  overall  effect  of  boost- 
ing the  tribal  economy  away  from  the  sub- 


alatence  level.  Already  we  have  seen  the  re- 
ault  of  thla.  In  recent  yeara  productivity  of 
the  tribal  farming  land  has  risen  steeply; 
more  and  more  small  holdings  and  farms  are 
being  profitably  worked  by  Africans  and  with 
the  transition  from  a  subsistence  to  a  cash 
economy  not  only  the  tribe  benefits  but  also 
the  overall  national  economy. 

A  word  now  about  the  Land  Apportion- 
ment Act.  Thoee  who  ivge  us  to  abolish  it 
conveniently  forget  that  this  act  gives 
greater  protection  to  African  security  of  ten- 
ure of  land  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case 
If  it  were  al>olished.  They  also  conveniently 
forget  that  the  act  prevents  the  exposure  of 
African  businessmen  and  traders  in  their 
townships  to  the  merciless  competition  of  the 
more  highly  organized  European-controlled 
combines.  They  forget,  too,  that  the  act 
has  prevented  the  creation  of  a  Rhodesian 
Smethwlck  or  a  Rhodesian  Notting  Hill. 

AU  that  these  starry-eyed  liberals  can  see 
Is  that  the  act  might  represent  a  rigid  divid- 
ing line  between  the  races.  Of  course  they 
conveniently  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  social  Integration  be- 
tween the  races  in  places  such  as  Parliament, 
university,  hotels,  clubs,  bars,  places  of  en- 
tertainment, or  private  homes. 

Let  me  say  that  at  this  particular  point  In 
time  the  Land  Apportionment  Act  is  very 
necesEary  and  It  does  a  good  job.  What  the 
situation  may  be  In  yeara  to  come  no  one 
can  with  any  certainty  predict.  However, 
while  It  Is  required  It  will  stay  on  the  stet- 
ute  book. 

For  the  white  Rhodeslans  the  declaration 
of  Independence  does  not  mean  that  they 
wish  to  promote  the  philosophy  of  "Herren- 
volklsm"  in  Rhodesia.  So  many  of  us  living 
in  Rhodesia  today  fought  against  this  sort 
of  thing  In  the  last  war  that  we  have  no 
taste  for  It  now. 

What  the  declaration  of  Independence  has 
meant  Is  the  preservation  of  civilized  stand- 
ards of  government  regardless  of  color;  the 
grasping  of  a  chance  to  build  Rhodesia  Into 
a  great  country  on  a  basis  of  Christian  valuea 
with  mutual  respect  among  all  people;  the 
acknowledgment  of  economic  realities. 

This  was  the  chance  that  we  had  to  teke. 
It  was  either  this  or  yielding  to  a  doctrinaire 
policy  that  would,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
have  spelled  disaster;  a  philosophy  that  no 
one  can  deny  has  meant  the  end  of  real  demo- 
cratic freedom  In  far  too  much  of  Africa. 

We  asked  the  British  Government  to  trust 
us.  This  they  would  not  do.  Now  they  have 
no  option  but  to  teke  us  on  trust. 

Today  our  aim  Is  to  show  the  world  that 
despite  the  pressure  of  certain  evil  forces, 
who  desire  nothing  more  than  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  white  man  from  Africa, 
we  are  prepared  to  honor  the  guarantee 
which  we  offered  to  the  British  Government. 

Sit  nomine  digna. 

We  will  prove  worthy  of  it. 

ExHisrrS 

Prims  MDnsm's  Mkssacx  to  Amxsica 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  a  message  from 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ian  D.  Smith,  which 
was  read  out  at  a  meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  February  15,  198fl, 
by  Dr.  Robert  Wyckoff : 

"In  this  age  of  Ideological  conflict  when 
the  forces  of  the  left  are  ranged  against  the 
forces  of  the  right  In  bitter  war  one  cannot 
understand  why  the  forces  opposed  to  com- 
munism are  at  variance  on  the  fundamental 
Issues. 

"That  the  Red  Chinese  differ  In  their  ap- 
proach from  the  Russian  Reds  is  academic 
to  us  of  the  West  and  perhaps  of  little  con- 
sequence except  In  the  final  analysis  which 
Is  their  utter  destruction.  But  for  us  who 
cherish  the  same  concepte  of  democracy  It 
la  to  court  disaster  to  tear  the  flesh  from 
each  others  bones  over  issues  which  are  of 
a  domestic  nature  and  therefore  matters 
of  our  own  concern. 


"May  I  ask  you:  "What  la  America  fight- 
ing for  in  Vietnam?'  The  United  Stetes  In 
our  belief  is  embarked  upon  ite  present 
course  of  action  In  order  that  the  backward 
p>eoples  of  the  world  shall  be  free  to  choose 
between  the  compulsive  doctrine  of  the  Reds 
which  demands  subjugation  to  the  state  and 
the  freedom  to  live  their  lives  according  to 
their  desires. 

"On  a  lees  dramatic  plane,  but  one  which 
makes  common  purpose  with  democratic 
ideals,  we  too  in  Rhodesia  are  involved  In  a 
death  struggle  vrith  those  same  forces  that 
seek  to  annihilate  the  very  basis  ot  our  ex- 
istence. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  unduly  cynical,  but 
one  has  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
protestations  of  friendship  and  support  for 
your  cause  by  Britain.  Is  it  not  significant 
then  that  the  Socialist  regime  In  that  coun- 
try baa  balked  at  the  idea  ot  committing 
troops  to  fight  our  common  enemy  In  Viet- 
nam? 

"It  Is  noteworthy  that  those  countries  in 
the  Pacific — Australia  and  New  Zesiland — 
who  live  cheek  by  jowl  with,  and  are  alive 
to,  the  Communist  menace  are  giving  not 
only  of  their  substance,  but  also  their  lives 
to  repel  the  advance  of  communism  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  therefore  the  world. 

"While  your  preoccupation  Is  largely  with 
the  Conununlste  in  the  East  and  your  pur- 
pose to  establish  and  enshrine  the  principles 
of  democracy  which  we  earnestly  endorse,  the 
British  Government,  with  its  vast  financial 
Intereste  In  the  African  Continent,  have  in 
a  few  years  capitulated  completely  to  the 
clandestine  advance  of  Chinese  and  Russian 
comm  unlsm . 

"Nasser's  Egypt  fell  to  the  wiles  of  the 
Communists;  Morocco  was  eroded  and  is  now 
estranged  from  Prance;  Ghana,  Tanzania,  the 
Sudan  are  further  examples  of  the  Commu- 
nist rot.  Kenya  and  Zambia  are  teetering  on 
the  brink.  Gradually  but  Inexorably  the 
shadow  of  the  hammer  and  sickle  is  envel- 
oping Africa  from  the  north.  The  lights  of 
freedom  and  democracy  in  Africa  are  being 
extinguished  and  In  Uie  ensuing  darkness 
the  dictum:  One  man,  one  vote.  Is  permitted 
once  and  once  only  before  the  new  African 
countries  are  submerged  and  converted  Into 
deapKJtlc  dlctetorshlpa. 

"Nigeria — the  ahowplece  of  democracy  In 
emergent  Africa  and  the  British  socialists' 
pride  and  joy — has  recently  succumbed,  and 
this  only  within  1  week  of  a  call  by  Ite  Prime 
Minister,  the  late  Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa 
Balewa,  to  Britain  to  solve  the  so-called 
Rhodesian  problem  at  a  conference  In  Lagos. 

"As  we  well  know,  a  military  dlctetorshlp 
assumed  authority  in  that  unfortunate 
country,  and  what  Is  more,  received  recogni- 
tion by  Briteln  almost  immediately  after  the 
coup  d'etet.  Ironically  Rhodesia,  which  de- 
clared Ite  Independence  on  November  11, 
1966,  and  which  has  continued  to  enjoy  calm 
and  tranquility — where  law  and  order  pre- 
vail in  the  best  traditions  of  democracy.  Is 
still  treated  as  a  parlsh^-an  outcast  among 
those  very  countries  whose  cause  she 
espouses. 

"What,  for  Instenoe,  would  be  world  reac- 
tion to  a  call  by  Rhodesia  for  a  conference  in 
Salisbury  to  solve  the  awful  situation  in 
Nigeria,  Tanzania,  Uganda,  and  all  the  other 
unhappy  countries  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned? 

"Unfortunately,  Communist  rule  in  the 
guise  of  military  dlctetorships  la  the  pattern 
emerging  right  through  Africa.  Aatoniah- 
Ingly,  the  phlloeophy  of  the  West  seems  to 
be:  'If  violence  and  mayhem  are  visited  on 
black  Africans  by  black  Africans,  that  is  as 
it  should  be.  But  if  a  white  African  pre- 
sumes to  protect  hla  heritege  agalnat  the 
black  Instriunente  of  communism,  then 
nothing  suffices  but  his  complete  extinction.' 

"Our  quarrel  Is  not  with  the  British  peo- 
ple from  whom  we  spring.  They  have  con- 
stantly shown  ua  sympathy  and  understend- 
Ing — It  la  with  the  Wllaon  regime  that  we  are 
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•t  TarluM*.  Thia  •teMUutly  refoaea  to 
■ctaMjwIxlM  or  to  tnterprat  ttm  pattern  at 
•mta  In  AXrtem.  We  fiwl  for  frwdom  Mkd 
democracy.  We  foaffat  aMe  k^  eMe  vlth  yos 
and  wltta  Britain  In  two  World  Wan.  la  the 
last  war  many  Bhortertana  fought  iindar 
American  ooDunandexv. 

"llecati—  we  hara  made  our  etand — tbe 
first  ot  Ite  kind  to  be  made  on  the  African 
Continent — ^we  are  following  In  the  footsteps 
of  tbe  Amerlcaa  people.  In  latter  years  we 
sent  a  oontlnfant  of  troops  to  Malaysia  and 
had  sincere  hopee  that  our  stand  against 
communism  would  be  recognised. 

"Today  my  Government  would  be  prepared 
to  otfer  to  your  President  tangible  help  in 
your  struggle  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  an  earnest 
of  our  understanding  and  belief  In  what  you 
are  doing.  What  we  ask  In  return  Is  similar 
sympathy  and  understanding  from  tbe  people 
of  the  United  States  In  the  justice  of  our 
cause. 

"Whether  by  design  or  through  Igno- 
rance— or  a  combination  of  both — the  Wilson 
regime  Is  sedulously  parcelling  out  the  states 
of  Africa  between  Red  CTbtna  and  Communist 
Russia.  We  will  hare  no  part  of  this  and 
we  refuse  to  see  Western  clTlMzatlon  and  all 
It  stands  for  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  trade 
expediency.  Examples  of  the  duplicity  of 
Britain  are  well  known  to  you. 

"First  there  was  her  Insistence  on  trading 
with  Cuba  despite  your  appeal  to  boycott  the 
Cuban  Itods.  Latterly,  of  course,  there  Is  the 
overwhelming  evidence  of  British  ships  trad- 
ing with   North   Vietnam. 

■•The  French  recognize  this  quirk  In  the 
character  of  the  Wilson  government  and  you 
have  ample  evidence  of  It.  To  ns,  under- 
standing has  come  slowly  bat  any  false  11- 
Itislons  we  might  have  had  have  rapidly  dis- 
sipated since  November  II,  I90S. 

"It  Is  a  source  of  amazement  to  us,  there- 
fore, that  the  great  United  States  should 
aline  Itself  with  Britain  in  the  Imposition  of 
sanctions  and  embargoes  upon  us  In  Rho- 
desia whose  only  apparent  offense  is  our  de- 
termination to  uphold  yours  aiul  our  way  of 
life  against  growing  Communist  pressures." 

tamiHT  4 
Rhodxsia'9  Cask  roc  IwptPiwDEWcx 

On  December  31.  IBS3.  the  10-year-old  Fed- 
eration of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  offlclally 
ceased  to  exist  and  the  three  terrltorlea  ttiat 
bad  comprised  It — Southern  Rhodesia.  North- 
ern Rhodesia,  and  Nyasaland — went  their 
separate  ways. 

Almost  2  years  ago.  Since  then.  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  (now  known  as 
Zan^ia  and  Malawi)  have  becoDoc  sovereign. 
Independent  states.  And  the  third  terri- 
tory— Southern  Rhodesia? 

To  future  historians  it  may  well  preeent 
itself  aa  an  astonishing  piece  of  Irony  that 
Btuxleela  (aa  tbe  country  is  now  known), 
which  voluntarily  surrendered  a  strong  claim 
to  independence  12  years  ago  In  order  to  be- 
come a  partner  In  the  now  defunct  federa- 
tion, should  be  the  one  country  denied  tbe 
right  It  could  have  had  so  long  ago,  while 
the  two  other  former  partners  have  long 
since  been  granted  their  independence. 

And  thoee  seU-same  hlstorlana  will  surely 
find  something  grotesque  in  the  fact  that 
various  territories  which,  not  so  long  ago, 
could  never  have  put  forward  anything  like 
the  same  claim  as  Rhodeels  for  Independ- 
ence, abould  now,  as  sovereign  states,  be 
threatening  to  qnlt  the  Commonwealth  If 
Britain  granu  Independence  to  Rhodeeia. 

m  FACTS 

This  document  sets  out  tbe  facts.  What 
we  are  asking  you  to  do  is  to  consider  tbe 
facta,  check  them  if  you  wiU  (and  this  can 
be  done  very  easily ) . 

What  Rhodeeia  ha«  been  trying  to  get 
acroea  to  the  world  at  large  Is  that  her  Con- 
■UtuUon  la  perfectly  fair,  and  that  in  terms 


<t  that  OoBstttatian.  the  sky  U  tbe  Umlt  for 
anyone — ngaiiiitmm  of  race,  oolor,  or  creed. 

Tbeve  Is  nothing,  right  now,  to  prevent  the 
eountrya  Atricsna  claiming  tbe  vote  in  ever- 
Innraslng  nmnbera.  Aa  things  stand.  Afrl- 
eans  are  vtrtnally  gtiaianteed  a  minimum  ol 
IS  seats  In  ParUament.  It  lies  in  their  power 
to  flu  these  seats  with  people  o£  any  race 
they  choose. 

And  the  IS  seats  are  only  a  minimum. 

There  Is  nothing  to  stop  them  fnan  making 
a  constitutional  bid  for  every  seat  in  tbe 
house.  The  way  Is  wide  op>en  to  them  If 
they  care  to  take  It.  At  the  moment  there 
are  14  nonwhlte  members  in  the  bouse  and  a 
Ifttta  seat  was  won,  on  African  votes,  by  a 
Kuropean.  Kvery  one  of  the  remaining  50 
seats  co\ild  be  contested  by  Africans. 

"Bat,"  you  may  say,  "If  not  enough  Afri- 
cans have  the  vote,  how  can  tlMy  possibly 
contest  such  scats  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess?" 

Tbe  answer  Is  that  there  Is  nothing  to  stop 
enough  Africans  obtaining  the  vote — If  they 
care  to  nuike  no  more  effort  to  do  so,  than 
Buropeans  have  to. 

Under  Southern  Rhodesia's  present  Con- 
stitution— 

Africans   are  not   barred   from  the  vote; 

Africans  can  stand  for  Parliament; 

Measures  to  thwart  at  the  outset  any  pro- 
posed racially  discriminatory  legislation  are 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land; 

The  entrenched  clausea  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— including  the  antldlscrtmlnatory  meas- 
ures— cannot  be  altered  without  the  ap- 
proval, established  by  ref  crendums  of  each  of 
the  four  main  racial  groups. 

At  this  point,  let  us  quote  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Joshua  Nkomo.  the  African  Na- 
tionalist, on  the  very  Constitution  we  are 
now  discussing. 


When  the  Constitution  was  agreed  upon 
In  IMl  at  a  conference  (convened  by  the 
Southern  Rhodesia  Government)  at  which 
all  races  and  all  political  parties  were  repre- 
sented, Mr.  Nkomo  said : 

"We  are  to  have  a  new  Constitution  which 
Is  an  achievement  resulting  from  the  pressure 
ot  the  National  Democratic  Party — a  thing 
never  before  thought  of  in  this  country. 
We  feel  that  the  new  provisions  have  given 
us  a  certain  amount  of  assurance  that  the 
country  will  not  pursue  policies  which  mean 
that  Africans  would  perpetually  be  imable 
to  control  their  country." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Nkomo  publicly  made 
tbe  very  point  that  we  are  stressing  here: 
In  terras  of  the  hew  Constitution,  there  was 
(and  Is)  no  limit  to  African  political  ad- 
vance. It  depends  entirely  on  Africans  them- 
selves. And  that  position  still  pertains  to- 
day. The  Constitution  has  been  honored 
completely. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Nkomo  and  other  Afri- 
can Nationalists,  subsequently  went  back  on 
their  word,  organldng  an  African  boycott 
of  the  new  ConsUtutlon.  does  not  alter  the 
position. 

All  applicants  for  the  vote,  whatever  their 
color,  are  required  to  conform  to  mintmfti 
standards.  But  these  standards  have  not 
been  set  impossibly  high.  They  have  only 
been  set  so  as  to  insure  that  In  a  country 
of  peoples  comprising  the  most  primitive  to 
the  most  sophisticated,  only  responsible  peo- 
ple who  appreciate  the  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance ot  a  vote  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
voting. 

They  are  not  a  cunning  device  to  Insure 
that  only  the  present  white  voting  popula- 
tion can  attain  them.  There  is  no  catch  in  it. 
The  general  approach  was  to  bend  over  back- 
ward to  give  as  many  Africans  aa  possible 
the  opportunity  of  t>ecoming  voters.  When 
the  new  constitution  became  law — aa  a  result 
of  a  predotalnanUy  white  electorate  saying 
"yes"  in  a  referendum — the  then  Prime 
Minister,   Sir   Edgar  Whitehead,   announced 


that  he  expected  50.000  new  African  voters  to 
cocae  on  to  the  rolls.  He  would  have  got 
them,  too  (and  it  was  to  have  been  only  the 
start)  but  for  tbe  boycott  organized  by 
African  Natlatiallats — a  boycott  supported  by 
gangster  strong- arm  methods  of  intlsttda- 
tloti  and  terrorism. 

TXRBOaiBM 

The  then  government  ran  an  energetic 
"claim  your  vote"  campaign,  but  to  little 
avail.  Nor  io  this  really  surprising,  for  at 
that  time  there  was  not  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  curb  terrorism.  Ask  yourself:  Would 
you  in  Britain,  in  Canada,  or  elsewhere  rush 
to  register  as  a  voter  if  you  knew  that  by 
so  doing  you  placed  yotir  whole  family  In 
appalling  physical  danger — that  your  home 
might  be  burned  down,  that  you  might  be 
waylaid  on  a  dark  night,  beaten  up.  and  even 
murdered? 

The  extremists  realized  that  the  new  con- 
stitution— notwithstanding  the  original 
agreement  by  African  Nationalist  leaders  that 
It  was  fair — would  deprive  them  of  the  weap- 
ons on  which  they  had  relied  for  so  long. 
With  its  many  biUlt-ln  safeguards,  the  new 
constitution  was  obviously  going  to  make  it 
much  more  difficult  to  enforce  a  one-party, 
fascist  state,  and  equally  it  was  going  to  make 
It  much  more  difficult  for  the  extremists  to 
bludgeon  their  way  to  power  by  terror 
methods. 

There  are  two  common  rolls,  and  varlons 
ways  In  which  people  of  any  race  can  qualify 
for  either.  The  A  roll  covers  the  country* 
60  normal  constituencies.  The  qualifications 
are  higher  than  those  for  the  B  roll — but, 
again,  not  Impossibly  high.  Tor  example, 
would  you  say  that  an  Income  of  £330  a  year 
plus  4  years'  secondary  school  education  was 
difficult  of  attainment?  And  this  is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  ways. 

The  B  roll  was  designed  to  give  people 
a  chance  who  Just  couldnt  qualify  in  any 
way  for  the  A  roll.  In  other  words  to  give 
representation  fw  thoee  who  did  not  other- 
wise qualify  for  the  ordinary  vote.  This 
coders  IS  electoral  districts  (for  all  practical 
ptiriKiees.  16  very  large  constituencies  Into 
which  the  whole  country  has  been  geo- 
graphlcany  divided)  and  the  qualifications 
for  voting  here  are  much  lower.  For  exam- 
ple, an  Income  of  £364  a  year  earns  a  vote  on 
thU  roU. 

ALBXADT    THK   SKT'S   THK   LXSCR 

Obviously,  the  more  Africans  Improve 
themselves  the  more  they  qtiallfy  for  voting 
rights.  And  bearing  in  mind  that  Rhodesia 
devotes  more  to  African  education  than  to 
any  other  service  (and  has,  indeed,  one  ot 
the  best  records  In  this  respect  In  the  whole 
of  Africa)  you  will  see  that  there  is  n« 
catch  in  this  either. 

It  Is.  however,  at  once  clear  that  In  terns 
of  this  system.  African  NaUonaUst  leaders 
could  not  expect  to  walk  into  the  seats  ot 
power  overnight. 

They  wanted  ahortcuts.  and  so  they  In- 
vented various  catches  In  the  new  Constlto- 
tlon.  For  example.  It  was  suggested  that 
there  were  not  enough  opportunities  for  Af- 
ricans as  a  whole  to  improve  their  position 
up  to  the  franchise  standards.  The  answer 
here  is  that  Rhodesia  is  straining  every  effort 
to  provide  the  necessary  educational  facilities 
and  although  there  remains  much  to  be  done, 
she  has  a  magnificent  record. 

Today  there  are  noany  Africans  earning  the 
minimum  scales  laid  down  for  the  franchise, 
or  with  property  valued  at  £500  (tbe  latter, 
along  with  4  years'  secondary  cducaUon,  be- 
ing an  A  roU  qualificaUon).  Industrial 
councils  are  constantly  making  new  awards 
and  improving  wage  structures. 

The  whole  franchise  system  was  devised  to 
give  everybody,  regardless  at  race,  a  fair 
chance  without  drastically  lowering  stand- 
ards. Britain's  Duncan  Sandys,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  all-racee.  aU-parttes  confer- 
ence In  1S61,  must  surely  have  aoc^ted  it 
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as  such,  for  h«  certainly  gave  nnt  the  slight- 
«t  indication  then  that  he  regarded  It  aa 
sny  kind  of  Interim  arrangement. 

In  return  for  the  guarantees  Rhodesia  gave 
(snd  tias  consistently  honored  ever  since) 
Britain  surrendered,  with  one  cr  two  minor 
ezceptlona,  the  reserved  powers  she  held. 
Thereafter  there  could  never  be  Intervention 
by  Britain   In  Rhodesia's  affairs. 

Rhodesia  had  been  granted  independence 
within  the  Federal  framework.  With  the 
*nd  of  Federation  (as  a  result  of  a  unilateral 
British  Government  decision  that  had 
neither  the  approval  of  the  Federal  nor 
Southern  Rhodesia  Governments) ,  it  Is  un- 
reasonable to  suggest  that  Khodesla  had 
every  moral  right  to  expect  that  independ- 
ence within  the  Federal  framework  should 
automatically  become — straight  Independ- 
ence? 

DKPATTLTTNO  OM  THK  DML 

By  What  tortuous  reasoning  Is  it  pcestble 
to  Justify  nuiklng  a  grant  and  then,  by  vir- 
tue of  drcmnstances  you  haye  engineered 
yourself  (Britain's  breakup  o<  the  Federa- 
tion) Withholding  the  fruits  ot  the  grant? 

Rhodesia's  so-called  white  stttlers  (whose 
roots  In  this  country  actually  go  back  the 
best  part  of  100  years)  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Africans  who  have  made  common 
cause  with  them,  have  honored  the  196 1 
deal  in  toto. 

The  economically  thriving  pWeration  was 
broken  primarily  to  make  U  possible  for 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  to  become 
sovereign.  Independent  states.  To  single  out 
Southern  Rhodesia  for  dlffer«at  treatment 
U  patently  unfair. 

Had  there  been  no  Federation,  Rhodesia 
would  have  been — with  her  *0-year  record  of 
peaceful  self-government — one  of  the  first 
to  attain  Independence.  (During  the  last 
war  there  was  talk  of  Rhodesia  being  offered 
full,  sovereign  Independence,  by  a  grateful 
Britain.  Our  attitude  was:  'tItet'B  win  the 
war  first".) 

The  reserved  powers  BrltalA  still  holds 
concern  tbe  position  of  the  Sovereign  and 
tbe  Governor,  International  obUgatioiu,  and 
undertakings  given  by  the  Southern  Rho- 
desia Governnoent  in  respect  of  loans  under 
tbe  Colonial  Stock  Act. 

UNO's  COMSTANT  MESnUNO 

Prom  protestations  at  UNO  urging  Britain 
to  take  action,  it  Is  clear  that  the  outside 
world  does  not  appreciate  fully  that  Britain 
cannot  Intervene  in  our  Internal  affairs.  It 
can  be  made  to  understand  th{«  only  by  the 
grant  of  full,  formal  independence  to 
Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia  needs  new  development  capital 
and  offers  almost  unrivalled  opportunities  to 
investors.  But  who  can  blame  the  overseas 
Investor  for  being  somewhat  oautlous  at  a 
time  when  huge  propaganda  organizations 
are  clamoring  for  Britain  to  take  action? 

For  Internal  harmony  and  prosperity, 
Rhodesia  needs  some  sense  of  unity  and 
togetherness  among  all  her  ipeoples.  The 
country  has.  In  fact,  gone  a  long  way  In 
achieving  thia,  especially  since  It  Introduced 
legislation  to  diminish  the  feair  of  Intimida- 
tion from  extremist  political  thugs.  But  so 
long  as  there  Is  any  sense  of  divided  au- 
thority, so  long  as  malcontonts  can  send 
cables  of  protest  and  denlgralUon  about  the 
Rhodeslan  Government  to  any  overseas  gov- 
ernment, so  long  vrtli  it  be  that  much  more 
difficult  to  foster  unity. 

And  among  other  reasons  for  the  demand 
of  full,  formal  independence.  Is  perhaps  the 
not  entirely  unimportant  ona  of  national 
pride.  Rhodeslans.  whose  forlxars  came  to 
this  country  with  the  pioneer  columns  of 
the  last  century,  feel  that  thiW  have  earned 
their  Independence  over  and  ^tyer  again.  Is 
It  to  be  wondered  at  that  thejr  smart  tinder 
»  sense  of  deep  Injustice  when  they  see  how 
Woody  violence  and  terroilsia  tisewhere  Is 


Inevitably  rewarded  with  •  •  •  Independ- 
ence and  a  red  carpet  leading  straight  to  the 
Inner  councils  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations? 

It  Is  a  common  propaganda  ruse,  on  the 
part  at  those  who  oppose  Rhodeslan  In- 
dependence, to  equate  what  they  refer  to  as 
the  settler  government  with  a  fascist  regime. 

The  truth  is  that  Rhodesia,  with  her 
preeent  Constitution  and  franchise,  Is  one 
of  the  few  examples  of  democracy  left  In 
Africa  today  and  the  only  country  which  still 
flies  the  Union  Jack.  It  Is  not  an  exact  rep- 
lica of  the  British  system.  In  that  universal 
franchise  cannot  at  this  stage  be  introduced 
— except  at  the  cost  of  instJtlllng  a  one-party, 
fascist  regime. 

But  tinlike  so  many  of  the  new  sovereign 
states  In  Africa  resulting  from  the  "freedom- 
for-Afrlca"  policies,  Rhodeeia  still  has  an  of- 
ficial parliamentary  opposition  (whose  Mem- 
bers need  not  fear  that  they  will  be  accused 
of  treason  plots  and  either  be  thrown  Into 
gaol  or  rushed  to  the  firing  squad) ,  and  oxir 
Judiciary  does  not  have  to  look  over  Its 
shoulder  for  ministerial  approval  of  verdicts. 
Political  parties  that  do  not  engage  in  vio- 
lence have  nothing  to  fear  from  Government. 

AK     OUTRAGBOtTS     LIE 

Rhodeslans  are  prepared  to  smile  Indul- 
gently at  wild  accusations  from  Communist 
spokesmen  and  those  of  newly  created  dic- 
tatorship countries,  that  they  seek  inde- 
pendence solely  for  purposes  of  oppression. 
But  they  bitterly  resent  it  when  their  own 
kith  and  kin  in  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the 
Commonwealth  believe  this  outrageous  lie. 

It  hurts  whm  people  whose  way  of  life  Is 
our  way  of  life,  people  whose  blood  Is  our 
blood,  people  with  whom  we  have  stood  in 
adversity  and  triumph — it  hiirts  when  our 
own  family  turns  on  us  without  fairly  exam- 
ining our  case. 

It  is  a  good  ease,  an  overwhelming  case. 

We  Rhodeslans  are  determined  to  defend 
It  with  every  possible  meazis  at  our  oom- 
mand.  We  will  not  allow  our  country  to  go 
the  way  of  many  of  the  neo-Fascist  and  Com- 
munist slums  now  festering  on  the  face  of 
Africa,  to  prove  how  right  we  are. 

For  if  we  yield  to  parrot  cries  of  "one  man, 
one  vote"  and  "majority  rule  now,"  we  know 
that  we  should  be  condemning  the  country 
to  one-party,  totalitarian  rule.  The  most  no- 
torious African  nationalist  leader  here  Is  on 
record  as  having  stated  that  he  rejects  West- 
minister-type democracy,  vrith  its  Insistence 
on  parliamentary  opposition,  as  being  un- 
suitable for  Rhodesia.  As  with  other  na- 
tionalist leaders  in  different  parts  of  Africa, 
he  has  taken  the  line  that  any  parliamen- 
tary crltlclanj  of  "my"  Government  will  come 
from  vrlthln. 

ws  8RAU.  vmr 

The  warnings  are  plain  to  see.  Events  all 
over  Africa  are  proving  that  the  so-called 
grant  of  freedom  now  means  the  defeat  of 
real  freedom. 

Justice  Is  on  o\ir  side  and  we  dare  not 
yield.  If  we  did,  history  would  quickly  vin- 
dicate us — but  an  our  people  would  be  In 
chains. 

We  shall  win.    We  have  to. 

Ma.   Iam    SMrrH,   Prime   Ministxe   or   Rho- 
BcsiA.   Replies   to   Ma.   Habold  WxLaoN'a 

TELEVISICMI    BaOAOCAST 

At  a  crowded  press  conference  In  Sails- 
bury  on  October  18,  Mr.  Ian  Smith,  Prime 
Minister  of  Rhodesia,  Issued  the  following 
statement  In  reply  to  a  television  broadcast 
in  Britain  on  October  12  by  Mr.  Harold 
Wilson : 

"I  now  wish  to  refer  to  some  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Wilson  In  his  broadcast  the  other 
evening  (October  12).  Mr.  Wilson  stated 
that  for  over  40  years  we  have  run  our  own 
affairs,  our  own  Parliament,  made  our  own 
interna^  laws,  but  always  subject  to  the 
ultimate  authority  of  the  Crown  and  the 


British  Parliament.  This  Is  Incorrect.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  relinquished  her  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  In 
1923,  and  ever  since  the  Government  of 
Rhodesia  has  t>een  the  sole  executive  author- 
ity in  and  over  the  internal  affairs  of  Rho- 
desia, and  has  been  responalble  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  other  authority  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  affairs — with  one  limitation — 
uamel7  that  any  law  proposed  to  be  passed 
by  the  Rhodeslan  Parliament  which  did 
not  apply  equally  to  the  African  and  the 
European  had  to  be  reserved  for  ttve  assent 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

"A  Utile  later  he  sUted  that  under  tbe 
1961  Constitution  some  90,000  European 
electors  were  represented  by  50  Members  of 
Parliament,  while  perhaps  100,000  Africans 
qualified  for  the  vote  were  represented  by 
only  IS  Members  of  Parliament.  Of  course 
there  are  only  about  10,000  Africans  quali- 
fied and  so  the  representation  is  actually  in 
favor  of  the  Africans. 

"Then  further  on  he  referred  to  racial 
discrimination,  which  has  developed  under 
the  laws  and  practices  ot  the  Rhodeslan 
Government.  I  believe  It  appropriate  to 
point  out  that  tbe  British  Government  has 
been  as  much  party  to  this  discrimination 
as  has  been  the  Rhodeatan  Government. 
Indeed  the  new  1961  ConsUtutlon  Is  riddled 
with  racial  discrimination,  at  the  Instiga- 
tion of  the  British  Oovnmment,  and  not 
of  the  Rhodeslan  Government. 

"Then  again  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
a  UDI  may  mesin  that  many  Innocent  people 
could  lose  their  lives.  I  wish  to  make  It 
clear  that  this  could  never  happen  as  a 
result  of  anything  done  by  the  Rhodeslan 
Government.  If  British  or  other  outside 
interferences  were  to  promote  this  then  the 
responsibility  would  rest  on  their  shoulders. 

"Toward  the  end  of  bis  speech  Mr.  Wilson 
claimed  that  there  is  an  answer;  namely,  'We 
are  prepared  to  go  on  talking  to  examine 
even  now  the  possibility  of  comlnr,  at  any 
rate,  a  little  closer  together  on  the  issues 
which  still  so  deeply  divide  us.'  However, 
earlier  he  said  'and  I  have  to  tell  you  tonight 
that  after  all  these  months  and  after  a  week 
of  hard,  straight  talks,  we  are  no  nearer 
agreement  than  we  were  a  year  ago.  On 
every  one  ot  the  five  principles  the  disagree- 
ment Is  almost  total,  absolute.' 

"One  ol  the  most  significant  passages  is 
where  he  says  that  Britain  has  given  Inde- 
pendence to  over  700  million  people,  and  that 
this  Is  a  record  vrlthout  parallel  In  the  whole 
course  of  human  history.  But  I  would  ask 
what  sort  of  independence  is  this?  Does  the 
British  Government  Icnow  that  In  one  case, 
because  of  the  grant  of  Independence,  within 
a  matter  of  days,  3  million  people  were 
massacred,  brutally  murdered?  Twice  as 
many  aa  the  Commonwealth  dead  in  both 
World  Wars.  Is  this  not  a  record  without 
parallel  In  the  whole  course  of  human 
history? 

"Moreover,  because  of  this  grant  of  inde- 
pendence, the  conditions  under  which  the 
grant  was  made,  two  of  the  largest  members 
of  this  great  family,  this  greatest  multiracial 
association  in  the  world  are  now  at  war  with 
one  another,  each  side  claiming  to  have 
killed  many  hundreds  on  the  opposing  side. 
I  ask.  Is  this  one  of  the  examples  that  the 
BrltlBh  Government  holds  before  tjs? 

"He  concedes  that  countries  gaining  their 
Independence  have  made  mistakes.  Against 
these  dlsappolntntents  Mr.  Wilson  sets  the 
achievements  of  a  free  group  of  Independent 
nations,  the  greatest  multiracial  association 
In  the  world.  What  does  'free'  mean  In  this 
context?  Admittedly  It  means  one  man,  one 
vote,  but  it  also  means  one  candidate  only. 
What  does  'the  greatest  multiracial  associa- 
tion in  the  world'  stand  for  when  Common- 
wealth nations  are  openly  at  vrar  with  one 
another  and  while  some  others  are  training 
saboteurs  and  stabbing  in  the  back  thelx 
neighboring  fellow  members. 
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"Vow  l«t  DM  glva  you  boom  snunplea  of 
this  wondarful  democratic  majority  rul«  tlukt 
Mr.  WUaon  !•  so  lrr«Toc«bly  committed  to. 

"Look  at  the  recent  election  in  NlgvrU, 
where  a  number  of  people  were  killed,  houM* 
burned  and  a  voter  waa  found  with  40  ballot 
papers  in  bla  pocket:  both  parties  claiming 
Tlctory  and  two  party  leaders  proclaiming 
themselves  Prime  Minister. 

"Look  at  the  totaUtarlan  regime  In  Obana, 
with  the  elimination  of  a  free  and  Im- 
partial judiciary;  the  Chinese  Cknnmunlst 
takaorer  In  Tansanla;  the  revolution  and 
massacre  In  Zandbar;  the  war  In  Cyprus;  the 
suspension  of  the  constitution  and  the  state 
of  emergency  In  Aden;  the  recent  rift  be- 
tween Malaysia  and  Saklstan  are  the  ex- 
amples which  the  British  Oovernment  holds 
before  us  and  tells  us  that  we  should  emulate. 
Do  not  a  number  of  these  cases  which  I  have 
referred  to  produce  a  record  of  how  en- 
Ughtened,  democratic  civilizations  have  been 
transformed,  almost  overnight,  into  unen- 
lightened, totaUtarlan  regimes;  and  Is  this 
not  perhaps  a  record  without  parallel  In  the 
whole  course  of  human  history? 

"Now  for  a  few  moments  let  ua  look  at  the 
Rhodealan  case — one  of  the  highest  standards 
of  clvUlaatlon  on  the  African  continent,  an 
enlightened  democracy  where  color  Is  no 
barrier  and  merit  the  only  criterion;  a  Judi- 
ciary, the  Impartiality  of  which  Is  world- 
renowned;  a  standard  of  living  and  oppor- 
tunltlss  for  the  Indlgenotu  African  which  Is 
not  exceeded  In  any  country  on  the  African 
Continent  to  the  north  of  us — are  theee  the 
things  for  which  we  stand  condemned?  A 
war  service  both  In  1014  and  1030  which  was 
In  keeping  with  that  of  the  other  clvUlzed 
nations  of  the  Commonwealth,  lliey  were 
prepared  to  use  lu  then,  but  what  do  we 
find  nowf  After  43  years  of  proving  our  ease 
we  are  told  that  we  cannot  be  master  In  our 
own  house. 

"Is  It  not  Incredible  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  allowed  our  case  to  deteriorate 
Into  this  fantastic  position — almost  comical, 
U  It  were  not  so  tragic. 

"I  believe  I  should  say  to  Mr.  Wilson: 
"Prime  Minister,  think  again.'" 


SBA'S  ROSS  DAVIS  ABLE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous conaent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pascill]  may  extend  hla 
remariu  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  myself  and  others,  President 
Johnson  last  fall  appointed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  help  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  Cuban  refugee  prob- 
lem. The  Honorable  John  Gardner, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, was  appointed  to  coordinate  this 
committee  of  representatives  of  various 
Qovemment  agencies.  While  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  all  of  those  involved  in  this 
work.  I  would  like  to  pay  particular  trib- 
ute to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  to  Its  Acting  Administrator, 
Ross  D.  Davis. 

Mr.  Speal^er,  Ross  Davis  Is  a  career 
man  In  the  'finest  tradition  of  public 
servloe.  He  is  imaginative  with  a  "can- 
do"  attitude.  When  Secretary  Gardner 
called  Roes  Davis  to  find  out  what,  if 
anything,  the  SBA  could  contribute  to 
efforts  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
raised  by  the  sudden  influx  of  Cuban 


refugees,  he  was  able  to  tell  the  Secre- 
tary that  he  had  sdready  been  studying 
this  problem.  In  truth,  Mr.  Speaker, 
he  had  already  prepared  detailed  mem- 
orandum to  his  field  of&ce  In  Miami. 
Writing  to  my  good  friend,  Tom  Butler. 
SBA  Regional  Director,  Miami,  Mr. 
Davis  authorized  several  programs  and 
said  he  wanted  them  Instituted  on  a 
crash  basis. 

In  general,  Mr.  Davis  decided  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  should  di- 
rect Its  programs  quickly  and  specifically 
to  aid  the  Negro  community.  He  pro- 
posed the  following  steps : 

A.  aooNoiac  OFPOBTuwrrt  loams 

Financial  assistance  under  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1094  Is  aimed 
toward  getting  the  deserving  but  poor  clti- 
sens  Into  business  for  themselves  and  off  of 
the  public  dole.  SBA  recommended  a  Small 
Business  Development  Center  for  Miami 
which  was  approved  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportiuilty  on  January  19,  lOflfl. 
OEO  will  grant  the  SBDC  $74,628,  to  supple- 
ment non-Federal  funds  of  approximately 
•8.308. 

The  SBA  Miami  office  has  been  directed  to 
expedite  processing  of  all  Economic  Oppor- 
ttmlty  loan  applications. 

B.    SOS — LOCAL   DKVnOPlIXNT   COMPANT 

Because  of  discussions  with  SBA,  three  lo- 
cal banks,  and  a  television  station  appear 
willing  to  contribute  cash  toward  the  20  per- 
cent required  contribution  by  the  local  com- 
munity. 

This  program  can  create  new  Jobs  by  start- 
ing new  companies.  SBA  can  make  26-year 
loans  for  land,  buildings,  and  machinery.  If 
the  local  group  will  raise  20  percent  of  the 
total  project  cost,  SBA  makes  a  loan  for  the 
other  80  percent. 

It  was  recommended  that  some  staff  time 
be  given  to  the  organisation  of  local  devel- 
opment companies  using  the  1  percent  of 
surplus  from  banks,  land  or  other  facilities 
to  create  the  local  share. 

SBA  staff  Is  attempting  to  secure  land  set 
aside  preferably  in  renewal,  rehabUlUtlon 
areas  to  develop  shopping  strips  and  the  like 
with  emphasis  on  placing  Negro  businesses 
In  these  locations.  It  Is  hoped  this  will  form 
the  nucleus  for  a  radiant  redevelopment 
project  which  would  retain  some  portion  of 
this  community  in  the  downtown  area. 

C.    OOVXBNMKNT    PKOCCraKMKMT 

In  an  effort  to  diversify  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional Negro  businesses,  such  as  food,  barber 
shops,  beauty  shops,  etc..  SBA's  procurement 
division  will  survey  the  area,  SBA  will  look 
for  manufacturing  potential  that  can  be  used 
to  supply  the  Government.  This  may  Involve 
a  single  entrepreneur,  as  well  ua  companies 
or  small  corporations.  Such  Government 
contracts  will,  at  the  outset,  have  the  full 
scrutiny  and  assistance  by  SBA,  or  other 
guidance  in  terms  of  quality  control  and 
Inspection. 

D.    PUTATX  SUBOONnUCTS 

Western  Electric  Co.,  In  Wlnston-Salem, 
has  already  agreed  to  make  subcontracts 
available  to  firms  In  the  target  area  with 
technical  and  administrative  skills.  It  Is 
possible  that  a  portion  of  these  subcontracts 
may  be  related  to  the  aerospace  Industry  at 
Cape  Kennedy.  SBA's  coordliuitor  wUl  dis- 
cuss this  with  the  executive  vice  president  of 
Western  Electric. 

B.    MANAOBMXNT  ASOISTAIfCB 

There  Is  already  an  active  service  corps  of 
retired  executives  (SCORE)  chapter  In 
Miami.  SBA  has  recommended  a  crash  pro- 
gram for  the  target  area,  a  program  based 
on  SCORE  and  training  programs.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  organized,  developed,  and  con- 
ducted   by    SBA's    management    asslstanee 
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staff.  Such  programs  will  use  the  building 
block  concept,  beginning  with  meaningful 
program  clinics,  workshops,  and  ooxirses  with 
emphasis  on  bookkeeping,  records,  and  in- 
ventory control.  SBA  will  concentrate  on 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  small  b«ialnease«. 
It  will  adapt  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  area. 
It  wlU  be  down  to  earth  and  useful. 

p.    DXVK.OPMKNT  OF  TALKNT 

We  may  ask  from  where  administrative 
skills  needed  by  Western  Electric  will  come. 
SBA  has  answered  this  question.  Contract 
has  been  made  with  the  National  Urban 
League,  which  Is  experienced  In  compiling 
lists  of  available  and  needed  skills.  The  lo- 
cal Miami  community  wlU  be  surveyed  to 
develop  such  a  list.  FUling  the  skill  gap  will 
require  an  SBA  training  program.  Tht 
Mlami-SBA  experiment  will  be  well  docu- 
mented so  that  other  cities  may  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  those  of  us  in 
elective  ofDce  get  this  kind  of  coopera- 
tion and  Initiative  from  our  Federal  ofB- 
clals,  I  am  confident  we  can  meet  any 
challenge.    And  a  challenge  it  ts. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  trying  to 
solve  this  problem  are  grateful  for  the 
support  and  help  of  SBA  and  Its  able  and 
imaginative  head,  Ross  D.  Davis. 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  TO  POOR 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  SicklisI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recently  formed  arm  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  which  I  believe 
deserves  our  warmest  commendation.  It 
Is  a  group  of  distinguished  lawyers  drawn 
from  Government,  the  universities,  the 
bar,  and  the  bench,  who  have  come  to- 
gether with  the  object  of  advising  the 
OEO  program  to  provide  legal  services 
to  the  poor  on  general  policy  and  on 
ways  in  which  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram can  most  effectively  accomplish 
its  alms.  The  group  is  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
legal  services  program. 

The  legal  services  program,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  a  separate  unit  within  OEO. 
under  the  community  action  program, 
which  has  assumed  the  Important  Job  of 
selecting  and  funding  locally  established 
groups  throughout  the  country  to  serve 
the  legal  needs  of  the  poor.  Similar  in 
concept  to  the  traditional  Legal  Aid 
Societies  but  differing  from  them,  first 
In  that  the  governing  boards  of  the  local 
programs  include  representatives  of  the 
poor,  and  second  In  their  emphasis  on 
neighborhood  Instead  of  downtown  legal 
offices,  the  legal  services  programs 
promise  to  be  a  reaUy  significant  weapon 
in  the  antlpoverty  program's  arsenal. 
They  are  designed  to  deal  with  all  the 
legal  problems  which  customarily  con- 
front poor  people :  Evictions,  Installment 
purchases,  welfare  problems,  and  the 
myriad  of  quasi-legal  Issues  In  which  in- 
telligent and  articulate  advocacy  can 
protect  a  client  against  the  arbitrariness 
of  thoughtless  or  uninformed  official  acts. 
Judging  by  the  success  already  attained 


in  one  eit7 InirtilGh  tbe  program  has  been 
tpt^frf,  thafc  deaicB  la  bHng  mOnkend 
rapMly  and  cflecttrely:  In  Waahincton. 
D.C..  during  IMS.  neighterhood  legal 
centers  asateted  4JM  eUeftts,  and  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  reported  the  largest 
caseload  In  Its  history.  Neighborhood 
legal  ccntcEs,  wtateb  are  cmdal  to  suc- 
cessfully reacfataog  people  wtoose  lives  are 
Often  strictly  curcamaeribed  by  their  Im- 
mediate environment,  are  toeing  initiated 
in  legal  services  programs  tluroughout  the 
country  and  have  already  proved  to  be 
of  great  value  In  Los  Angles,  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  and  Oakland.  Calif.,  as  well  as 
in  Washington.  In  many  other  cities, 
centers  are  Just  getting  underway. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  OEO  and 
the  legal  services  program  cannot  hope 
to  fight  this  batUe  without  dedicated 
and  distinguished  leadership,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  can  personally  tes- 
tify to  the  dedication  and  distinction  of 
the  director  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gnm,  E.  Clinton  Bamberger,  who  is  a 
native  of  Baltimore  with  a  record  of 
distinguished  service  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  the  public  In  Maryland. 

Mr.  Bamberger  was  selected  outstand- 
ing young  lawyer  of  Maryland  in  1963, 
and  has  been  the  chairman  of  commit- 
tees of  the  Maryland  State  and  Baltimore 
City  Bars  dealing  with  representation  of 
indigent  defendants,  legal  services,  legal 
ethics,  and  legal  education.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Junior  Bar  Association  of 
Baltimore  City  in  1961-62.  Clinton  Bam- 
berger is  highly  qualified,  personally  as 
well  M  professionally,  to  acEume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  directing  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide legal  services  in  thej  war  against 
poverty.  ] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  specifi- 
cally focus  upon  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram. It  is  unusual  to  find  a  group  of 
attorneys  as  brlUlant  and  accomplished 
as  this  group,  which  includes  not  only 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach.  but  also  a  past  president,  present 
president,  and  president-elect  of  the 
American  Bar  Association;  Revius  O. 
Ortique,  president  of  the  National  Bar 
Association;  "ITieodore  VOthees,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association;  and  Prof.  Sola  Ment- 
schikoff,  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School,  to  mention  merely  a  few  of 
the  21  names  on  this  distinguished  list. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  has 
only  been  in  existence  a  f  e^if  months,  and 
it  has  already  met  here  lit  Washington 
on  numerous  occasions,  providing  advice 
and  suggestions  which  have  proved  in- 
valuable to  the  operations  of  the  legal 
services  program.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  express  personal  grati- 
tude to  the  attorneys  who  have  taken 
time  from  busy  lives  in  oaxler  to  make 
this  contribution.  I  am  sume  I  speak  for 
the  entire  membership  of  this  body  in 
commending  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  responsible,  imaginative, 
and  exciting  service  it  Is  rendering  to 
the  poor  in  America,  and  therefore  to 
every  one  of  us  who  Is  dedicated  to  equal 
justice  under  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  lilce  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscord  the  names  of 


those  aenrtnK  on  tbe  MatioiuJ  Advtevy 
OommlttBe  to  the  Uegai-  Servloes  Fre- 
gram  In  the  war  agntnat  poverty: 
KwnoNAa  AamaoKj  OoMurmm  to  rax  Isiai, 


Kb  oSclo:  K.  Clinton  Bambeigsr,  Jr..  di- 
rector, legal  acrvioaa  program;  Earl  Jbhaaon, 
Jr..  deputy  director,  legal  aervkces  program. 

Donald  M.  Baker,  Oeneral  Counsel,  Oflkee 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Gary  Bellow,  deputy  executive  director, 
United  Planning  Organization. 

Jean  Camper  Cahn,  private  attorney, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  Q.  Carr,  (Ureetor.  Kew  York  Legal 
Aid  Society. 

John  W.  Cummiskey.  chairman.  American 
Bar  Association's  Standing  Comnolttee  on 
Legal  Aid. 

Prof.  Harold  Horowitz,  UCLA  Law  School. 

Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  KstseBbae^,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Edward  W.  Kubn.  prvsklent.  American  Bar 
Association. 

Orison  S.  Marden.  president-elect,  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

F.  William  McCalpin,  chairman,  American 
Bar  Association's  Special  Committee  on  the 
Avatlsblltty  of  Legal  Services. 

Prof.  Sola  MentschlkoS,  University  of  Chi- 
cago School  of  Law. 

W.  Robert  Ming.  Jr.,  private  attorney,  Chi- 
cago, lU. 

Paul!  Murray.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 

Hon.  Philip  M.  Newman,  Judge  of  mvmlcl- 
I>al  coiu-t.  Los  Angeles  Judicial  District. 

Revius  O.  Ortlque,  Jr..  president.  National 
Bar  AESOdstlon. 

Lewis  F.  Powell.  Jr..  past  president,  Amer- 
ican Bar  AssoclatlOB. 

Jerome  J.  Sheetack,  private  attorney, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Theodore  Voorhees.  president.  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association. 

Elizabeth  Wlckenden.  National  Social  Wel- 
lare  Assembly,  inc. 

Alanson  Wilcox,  General  Counsel,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Martin  R.  Wolf,  coordinator,  Alameda 
County  Bar  Asaoclatiozi.  — 


TRUTH-IN-LENDING  AND  TRUTH- 
IN-PACXAGING 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  support  to  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  have  been  pending  before 
three  consecutive  Congresses  and  which 
I  consider  of  vital  importance  to  the 
American  consumer. 

This  legislation  popularly  known  as 
truth-in-lending  and  truth-in-packaging 
has  been  introduced  as  far  back  as  the 
87th  Congress,  and  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  have  both  urged  passage 
of  these  bills. 

President  Kennedy,  in  a  message  to 
Congress  In  March  1962,  asked  for  laws 
to  protect  consumers,  particularly 
against  the  marketing  of  unsafe  goods 
and  against  misleading  or  false  adver- 
tising. He  specifically  asked  for  Federal 
Trade  Commission  authority  over  adver- 


tiitnc  uid  labeling  ei  pnaertptlon      

kfot  he  alw  raqneated  bnader  troth-lB- 
lendtnc  and  tmtb-la-paekaglpg  iegUtm- 
tloiL  Tbe  tfltta.  Cbncress  re«xnded  by 
pasAv  •  bill  to  ttghten  the  resuUttan  of 
teatlnK.  marketing,  adrerttalnc,  and 
labeling  of  drugs  as  an  important  step  In 
consumer  protection,  after  vfatch  the 
President  appointed  a  la-meadnr  Con- 
sumers Advtooty  Council  to  vepreMnt 
consumer  interests  and  nerids. 

President  Johnson,  untx  taking  otikoe, 
ajn>ohited  Mn.  Esther  Peterson,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  be  his 
special  assistant  for  consumer  affairs, 
and  he  also  established  a  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,  with 
members  drawn  from  various  Federal 
agencies  and  from  the  Consumers  Ad- 
visory Council. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  on 
February  5.  1»64,  President  Johnson 
stated  that  his  new  Conswner  Committee 
would  effectuate  action  "against  the 
selfish  minority  who  defraud  and  de- 
ceive consumers."  Tbe  President  further 
stated: 

Amerlca'B  economy  c«it««  on  the  con- 
sumer. The  consumer  buys  in  the  eaarket- 
place  nearly  two-thirds  ot  our  gross  national 
product — $380  bllUon  out  of  an  output  of 
$600  billion  •  *  •.  Yet,  for  far  too  long,  the 
consumer  has  had  too  Mttle  voice  and  too 
little  weight  In  government  •  •  •.  My  spe- 
cial assistant,  and  the  new  CooB«mer  Com- 
mittee  wiU    lead    an    tntcnslfled    campaign 

*  *  *  to  fight  Bide  by  side  with  enlightened 
business  leadership  and  consumer  organiza- 
tions, against  the  selfish  minority  who  tie- 
fraud  and  deceive  consumers,  charge  unfair 
price*,  or  engage  in  other  sharp  practices. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hearings  on  the  Hart-Celler  bill  to  require 
truth-ln-paekagtng  have  shown  us  that  In- 
formed Judgments  are  often  made  difRcult 
or  Imponlble  by  deceptive  or  confxislng  pack- 
aging and  labeling.  The  shopper  ought  to  be 
able  to  tell  at  a  glance  what  Is  In  the  pack- 
age, how  much  of  it  there  Is,  and  how  much 
It  costs.  We  do  not  seek  monotonous  con- 
formity. We  do  seek  packages  that  are  easily 
understood  and  compared  with  respect  to 
stees,  weights,  and  degrees  of  an  •  •  •. 
More  clear-cut  regulatlcms  are  needed  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problem  of  misleading 
adjectives;  fractional  variations  In  weight 
which  are  designed  to  confuse;  lUustratiocis 
which  have  no  relationship  to  the  contents 
of  the  package. 

Tbe  consumer  credit  system  haa  helped 
the  American  economy  to  grow  and  prosper 

•  •  •.  The  antiquated  legal  doctrine  "Let 
the  buyer  beware"  should  be  superseded  by 
the  doctrine  "Let  the  seller  make  fuU  dis- 
closure." I  reooounend  enactment  of  leglala- 
tatlon  requiring  lenders  and  extenders  of 
credit  to  disclose  to  borrowers  in  advance  the 
actual  amount  of  their  commitment  and  the 
annual  rate  of  Interest  they  will  be  required 
to  pay. 

The  chief  truth-in-lending  bill  is  S. 
2275.  submitted  by  Senator  Padi.  Dovc- 
LAjs,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  a  bill  on  which 
hearings  have  been  held  since  1960  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Production 
and  Stabilization  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Numerous  simi- 
lar bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  there  has 
been  no  committee  action  on  any  of  them 
as  of  this  date. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  re- 
quire anyone  who  extends  credit  or  lends 
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money  to  supply  the  borrower  or  eredlt- 
UMr  with  a  statement  of  the  total  finance 
eharge  in  dollars  and  cents  and  with  a 
statement  of  the  finance  charge  ez- 
preewd  to  terms  of  a  true  annual  rate 
on  the  outstanding  uni>ald  balance  of  the 
obllcatlon. 

This  represents  no  attempt  to  regulate 
the  rate  of  toterest  or  the  cost  of  credit, 
but  is  a  disclosure  measure  that  would 
allow  the  typical  consumer  to  compare 
the  co6t  of  credit  from  various  sources 
and  make  an  intelligent  decision.  Such 
information  would  help  him  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  borrow,  pay  cash,  or 
save  toward  the  purchase  instead. 

As  Senator  Dottolas  bo  succinctly 
phrased  It: 

We  would  apply  the  aame  conditions  to 
those  who  aell  tbe  uee  of  money  aa  we  re- 
qxiire  from  those  who  aell  goods.  We  expect 
the  seller  of  brwtkfaat  food  to  at  least  atate 
the  quantity  and  the  prloe  on  the  package. 
We  expect  the  butcher  to  list  the  prloe  per 
pound  for  the  meat  he  sells.  We  expect  the 
gasoUne  daaler  to  disclose  the  price  per  gal- 
lon  be  charges  for  gasoUne.  We  expect  food 
stores  to  post  the  price  for  milk  per  quart  at 
ths  retail  level.  Why  should  not  we  expect 
the  lender  or  crvdlt  extender  to  post  bis 
prlo*  In  a  almlUr  fashion? 

In  the  hearings  on  truth-in-lendlng 
bills,  the  committee  members  have  lit- 
erally been  shocked  to  find  consumers 
paying  over  100  percent,  sometimes  over 
300  percent,  rates  of  interest  for  appli- 
ances or  automobiles.  Most  commonly, 
the  true  interest  in  cases  brought  before 
them  ran  in  the  80  to  70  percent  bracket, 
what  with  padding  and  fictitious  fees 
added  on.  The  committees  have  also 
found  a  link  between  the  underworld 
and  the  growing  loan-shark  racket,  and 
the  ultimate  conclusions  of  many  Con- 
gressmen have  been  that  the  present 
system  coddles  the  unethical  who  would 
be  driven  out  of  business  by  more  honest 
dealers  if  discloeure  legislation  were 
passed. 

Senator  Douglas  has  stated  that  his 
truth-ln-lending  bUl  will  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  shop  intelligently  for  the  best 
credit  deal  since  all  the  facts  must  be 
presented.  Thereby,  the  lowest  interest- 
rate  dealers  would  get  more  business  and 
the  consumer  would  have  more  money  to 
spend  on  other  things.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  poor  and  the  minority  groups 
are  the  most  preyed  upon  by  certain 
types  of  businessmen,  but  legislation  like 
this  would  not  only  protect  the  consumer 
but  also  the  ethical  businessman  who 
loses  out  to  the  unscrupulous  competi- 
tors. 

In  the  words  of  Senator  Douglas  once 
again: 

BaslcaUy.  the  question  U  whether  we  want 
truth  to  preTAU  In  the  marketplace.  Men 
often  fear  truth,  but  ultimately  it  Is  bene- 
ficial and  healing,  it  rewards  the  ethical 
and  deters  the  careless  and  leas  ethical.  In 
the  end  It  beneflta  aU  but  the  determined 
and  conscious  wrongdoers. 

Truth-ln-packing  leglslaOon  similarly 
has  been  introduced  In  the  87th.  88th. 
and  89th  Congress.  S.  985  Introduced  to 
1965  by  Senator  Philip  Ha«t,  Democrat, 
of  Michigan.  Is  the  prototype  of  this 
legislation  which  deals  with  "trade  and 


eommerdal  practices  affecting  con- 
sumers to  a  manner  which  tends  to  re- 
strato  competition  to  toterstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  deceptive,  mlsleadtog,  fraudu- 
lent, or  unfair  practices  to  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  packagtog,  labeling, 
branding,  advertising,  statement  of 
prices,  and  other  conditions  of  sale,  mar- 
keting, and  furnishing  of  goods  and 
services  to  consumers." 

More  than  a  dozen  truth-to-packagtog 
bills  have  been  introduced  the  the  House 
of  Representatives,  spearheaded  by 
Chairman  Em anxtbi.  Ciller,  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The  mato  thrust  of  these  bills  is  to 
make  It  easier  for  the  purchaser  to  com- 
pare prices  on  similar  products,  not  to 
impose  conformity  on  packaging  as 
claimed  by  opponents.  Heartogs  have 
been  held  and  completed  on  8.  985,  and 
I  hope  that  this  measure  will  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  debate  soon. 

Both  of  these  pieces  of  legislation  are 
of  vital  concern  to  me  because  of  their 
importance  to  the  American  consumer. 
It  seems  to  me  only  simple  justice  that 
the  borrower  be  Informed  of  the  full  to- 
terest rate  on  his  loan  or  credit  pur- 
chase, Just  as  it  is  emtoently  fair  that 
the  manufacturer  clearly  state  the  true 
content  and  weight  of  his  packaged 
goods.  Basic  issues  of  honesty  are  to- 
volved,  as  well  as  an  affirmation  of  the 
principle  of  bustoess  competition  through 
a  fair  disclosure  of  what  the  consumer 
is  getting  for  his  money.  Truth-ln- 
packaging  and  truth-to-lendtog  bills  are 
promulgated  on  very  basic  American 
prtociples:  the  right  of  the  consumer  to 
know  what  he  Is  buying  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  businessman  to  disclose  what 
he  is  selling.  I  believe  that  these  meas- 
ures deserve  the  support  of  all  falr- 
thlnking  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vitally  needed  legislation. 


CONGRATULATIONS    TO    BAKALAR 
AIR  FORCE  BASE,  COLUMBUS,  IND. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  potot  to  the  Ricosd  and 
toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  report  to  the  House  an  tocreased  com- 
bat readiness  posture  which  has  been 
attatoed  by  the  931st  Troop  Carrier 
Group  at  Bakalar  Air  Force  Base,  Colum- 
bus, Ind. 

This  Air  Force  Reserve  Group  has 
earned  a  C-1  rating,  the  highest  assigned 
to  our  tactical  units. 

Attalntog  this  high  proficiency  under 
normal  circumstances  Is  commendable. 
This  dedicated  group  tocreased  its  com- 
bat capabilities  to  the  highest  status, 
however,  to  the  face  of  a  Defense  De- 
partment announcement  that  it  was  to 
be  deactivated. 

I  think  this  is  outstanding  and  deserv- 
ing of  special  note. 


Reflected  to  this  achievement  is  the 
superior  dedication  of  all  members  of 
this  Reserve  unit  and  the  civil  service 
workers — the  civilians — who  perform 
most  of  the  noatotenance  and  adminis- 
trative chores  for  the  reservists. 

And,  to  view  of  the  Vietnam  situation 
and  oonttoued  tensions  elsewhere  to  the 
world,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
Defense  Department  phaseout  orders, 
aimed  at  this  highly  proficient  group  and 
seven  others  across  the  coimtry,  have  not 
been  reviewed. 

These  groups  represent  an  airlift  ca- 
pacity that  could  be  utilized— todeed 
badly  needed— to  the  delivery  of  supplies, 
men,  and  equipment.  Aircraft  from 
these  units  now  are  flying  missions  on  a 
volunteer  basis  to  Newfoundland,  Ber- 
muda, Puerto  Rico.  Dominican  Republic, 
and  withto  the  United  States. 

This  volunteer  effort  is  helping  to  off- 
set a  callup  of  the  Reserves.  The  airlift 
is  being  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  about 
one-tenth  the  cost  if  a  Reserve  callup 
Is  required. 

The  434th  Wtog  at  Bakalar  Air  Force 
Base,  also  scheduled  for  phaseout,  has  ac- 
crued an  outstandtog  flytog  safety  rec- 
ord with  the  C-119  aircraft.  The  men 
of  the  wing  have  flown  over  106,000  hours 
over  the  last  9  years — without  an  aircraft 
accident.  This  is  the  highest  record 
withto  all  of  Tactical  Air  Command— 
consldertog  active,  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units. 

The  434th  is  truly  a  capable,  combat- 
ready  Reserve  imit.  Agato,  I  believe  its 
plaimed  phaseout  should  be  reviewed. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  VIETCONO 
SYMPATHIZERS 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joilson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the  Record 
and  toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromCaUfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
now  tosertlng  to  the  Rkcord  my  open  let- 
ter which  I  hope,  but  doubt,  will  tofluence 
some  sympathizers  of  the  Vletcong  in 
the  United  SUtes: 

Dbar  Ma.  X:  I  have  received  your  recent 
letter  in  which  you  have  opposed  our  Viet- 
nam Involvement  and  expressed  some  sym- 
pathy and  support  for  Hanoi  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 

I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  at  the 
outset  that  I  do  not  at  all  equate  oppoiltion 
to  our  Vietnam  policy  with  pro-Communist 
sentiments.  I  am  not  now  discussing  the 
validity  of  our  Vietnam  policy.  I  am  only 
addressing  myself  to  that  vocal  minority 
among  the  critics  of  our  position  who  seek  to 
Justify  the  actions  of  the  Vletcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Frankly,  Mr.  X,  you  piizzle  me.  I  am 
ctirlouB  to  know  what  makes  you  tick.  Tou 
and  others  like  you  consider  yourselves  free 
and  untrammeled  aplrlts.  Therefore,  you 
dissent,  you  write  letters  to  your  Congre«- 
men,  you  picket,  you  demonstrate.  Ha<  It 
not  occtirred  to  you  that  In  the  type  of  s 
society  which  you  support,  such  persons  as 
you  would  be  among  the  first  to  be  liqui- 
dated? 
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Tou  must  have  read  that  renently  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  two  writers  who  alUggested  that 
til  was  not  well  over  there  were  sentenced 
to  many  years  of  hard  labor  In  a  prison 
work  farm.  Even  as  I  write  to  you,  they 
are  probably  being  driven  to  ezhaiistlon 
and  collapse,  felling  trees  in  the  frigid 
forests  of  the  Soviet  Eden.  In  Communist 
China,  those  free  spirits  who  criticise  the 
state  are  treated  more  merclf|iily.  Tor  the 
crime  of  "Individualism,"  thpy  are  killed 
outright. 

You  have  written  to  me,  a  Eiiember  of  the 
Federal  Establishment,  saying  that  our  na- 
tional policy  Is  inhuman  ai)4  suggesting 
that  Justice  and  decency  reside  with  the 
adversary.  Have  you  thought  what  woxild 
happen  to  someone  who  dispatched  such  a 
communication  to  a  govemm|Ent  official  In 
Hanoi   or   Peplng? 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  sotne  dissenting 
nonconfcMinists  who  could  not  survive  in 
the  political  climate  of  commutiUm  seem  to 
yearn  for  such  a  climate.  Perhaps  It  la  a 
subconscious  wish  for  punishment,  but  I 
have  no  wish  to  be  punished  With  you. 

Becauae  I  venerate  the  right  of  dissent 
which  you  so  freely  exercise,  and  because  I 
feel  it  vital  to  the  viability  of  a  democratic 
society  that  such  right  be  prortected,  I  shun 
the  type  of  a  system  which  you  have  at- 
tempted to  Justify. 

So,  Mr.  X,  you  go  right  on  protesting, 
writing  letters  and  demonstrating.  For  my 
part,  I  shall  try  my  best  to  support  those 
policies  which  I  thing  are  beet  designed  to 
protect  you  against  your  own  blind  folly. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  S.  ^oxLsoir, 
Member,  of  Congress. 


Stxvx's  Job  Is  in  Jbopardt:  This  Is  What 
Tou  Can  Do 

WHTt 

The  smUlng,  freckle-faced  lx>y  on  the 
front  of  this  folder  is  Steve  Stapleton,  age 
13.  of  605  Johnson  NE.,  Salem.  Oreg.  Steve 
is  an  important  part  of  the  work  force  in 
the  WUlamette  Valley.  Steve,  Uke  thou- 
sands of  other  youngsters,  works  a  few 
weeks  each  summer  harveetlng  Oregon's 
pole  bean  and  berry  crops.  Steve  helps  with 
the  picking  becaiise  he  is  needed,  becauae 
he  wants  to  and  likes  to,  but,  moat  of  all 
he  helpe  because  it  gives  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  his  own  money. 

But  Steve  may  have  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployable.  That  is,  unless  you 
who  believe  Steve  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  do  something  about  it. 

It  Isn't  that  Steve  can't  work  or  doesn't 
want  to  work,  nor  is  It  that  the  taimtx  no 
longer  wishes  to  hire  him. 

Steve,  along  with  thousands  of  other 
youngsters,  may  be  legislated  out  of  bis 
Job. 

HJI.   10S18 

H.R.  10518  Is  the  number  of  a  bill  In  Con- 
gress which  would  prohibit  the  hiring  of 
any  youngster  under  12  years  of  age,  and 
those  over  12  who  were  permitted  to  work 
would  have  to  be  guaranteed  a  minimum 
wage  for  each  hour  worked. 

Some  nwty  say,  "What's  vn-ong  with  that?" 
Well,  you  see,  Steve  has  never  been  employed 


on  an  hourly  basis.  He  works  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis.  In  strawberries  be  gets  paid  so 
much  per  carrier;  with  beans,  so  much  per 
pound. 

He  gets  paid  for  what  he  does.  Steve  likes 
It  this  way.  It  lets  him  set  his  own  pace 
and  his  own  ho\irs.  If  he  wants  to  leave  the 
field  and  go  practice  ball,  he  can  do  It.  The 
harder  he  works,  the  more  his  pay. 

But  the  bill  before  Congress  makes  no  pro- 
vlBlons  for  tboee  who  work  on  a  piece-rate 
basis.  Every  youngster  who  came  to  the  field 
would  have  to  be  guaranteed  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1.16  an  hour,  regardless  of  what  he 
produced.  _ 

The  plain,  simple  fact  Is  that  the  farmw 
cannot  afford  to  hire  Steve  and  his  friends 
if  he  has  to  guarantee  all  of  them  $1.15  an 
hour. 

And  if  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  hire 
Steve  and  his  friends,  then  be  cannot  stay 
In  the  berry  bxislness.  Steve  and  his  friends 
are  out  of  a  Job  and  the  berry  grower  is  out 
of  business. 

OTRERS   AU   INVOLVKD 

There  are  more  people  than  Steve  and  the 
farmer  Involved.  What  about  the  people  who 
work  processing  and  canning  the  beans  and 
berries?  What  about  the  merchant  down- 
town where  Steve  and  bis  friends  spend  their 
earnings? 

The  f oUowlng  table  shows  what  these  crops 
contribute  to  Oregon's  economy: 


Importance  of  pole  beans  and  berries,  Oregon,  1964 


MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  FARM- 
WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hous&»  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  order 
to  pressiu'e  Congress  against  legislating  a 
minimum  wage  for  farmworkers,  the 
Oregon  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Is  issu- 
ing a  leaflet  extolling  the  glories  of  child 
labor.  The  leaflet,  "Steve's  Job  Is  In 
Jeopardy,"  describes  the  possibility  that 
a  13-year-old  child  might  not  work  to 
agriculture  If  a  minimum  wage  Is  ex- 
t^ded  to  large  farms. 

The  leaflet  is  simply  lnca«dible.  One 
would  think  these  arguments  went  out 
with  the  19th  century. 

The  leaflet  also  complains  because 
H.R.  10518  would  ban  the  use  of  children 
under  12  years  of  age  to  agriculture. 

The  leaflet  neglects  to  mention  that 
H.R.  10518  provides  that  full-time  stu- 
dents may  be  worked  at  85  percent  of  the 
minimum  wage.  Since  the  bill  provides 
an  initial  agricultural  mlnlxniun  wage  of 
11.15  an  hour,  the  Oregon  Tarm  Bureau 
Federation  Is  arguing  against  a  mtoi- 
mum  of  98  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  every  Member  will 
read  the  leaflet  of  the  Oregon  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  I  can  see  no  better 
reason  for  covering  farmworkers  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  than  the 
arguments  made  to  this  fantastic  leaflet 
for  excluding  them. 

I  ask  imaiUmous  consenit  to  have  the 
full  text  of  the  leaflet,  "Steve's  Job  Is  to 
Jeopardy,"  printed  to  the  Rjbcord. 


Crop 

Acreage 

Production 

Farm  value 
(thousands) 

Value  added 
by  proceaslns 
(thousands) 

Processed 

value 

9,eoo 

18,100 

'86,400 
•100,800 

$10,880 
14,447 

$21,060 
14,680 

$31, 440, 000 

Btrawberries - 

29,097,000 

2,700 
2,600 
8.SO0 
1,1«0 
420 

>  12, 960 
>4.160 

•23,100 
•8.796 
•1.680 

1,967 

1.166 

8,768 

676 

286 

Black  raspberriea 



Tame  blackDemes 

Boysenberries  and  yoonsberries. 

Loganberries 

Total,  caneberrtes 

10,870 

•48,696 

7,849 

6,828 

14,674,000 

Total                                   

88,870 

82,676 

99.128 

76, 211, 000 

'Tons. 

•  1.000  pounds. 

Source:  CorapUed  from  economic  information  for  1964  production  furnished  by  Oregon  StaU  University. 

Prepared  and  distributed  by  the  Oregon 
Parm  Bureau  Federation,  Poet  Office  Box 
2209,  1730  Commercial  SE.,  Salem,  Oreg., 
97308. 


WEtAT    TOU   CAN    DO 

It's  hard  to  believe  Congress  would  In- 
tentionally legislate  Steve  and  his  friends  out 
of  a  Job.  But  unless  we  let  our  congressional 
delegation  in  Washington,  D.C.,  know  we 
think  it  is  Important  that  Steve  and  boys 
and  girls  like  him  should  have  the  oppurtu- 
nity  to  work  and  earn,  it  could  happen. 

Tou  are  urged  to  wire  or  write  each  Mem- 
ber of  Oregon's  congressional  delegation  and 
urge  them  to  vigorously  oppose  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  restrict  the  opportunity 
for  the  employment  of  our  youth. 

Here  Is  bow  to  address  your  communica- 
tions: 

Senators  (Watnc  Morse  and  Maubkkn 
Neitberceb)  . 

Hon. , 

VS.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator : 

Representatives  (Bditr  Orekn,  Robkxt 
Duncan,  Al  Uixman,  Wendku.  Wtatt)  . 

Hon. , 

Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAR  ite.  (Mrs.) : 


If  you  want  to  help  aave  Steve's  Job,  write 
today.    It  Is  important  that  you  do  so. 


DEMOCRACY:   WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO 
ME 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty], 
Is  recognized  for  10  mtoutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  annually  conducts  a  competitive 
contest  throughout  the  country  called 
the  volce-of-democracy  contest.  I  am 
advised  that  this  year  over  300,000  school 
students  participated  competing  for  the 
five  scholarships  awarded  as  top  prizes. 

In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island  the' con- 
test was  won  by  a  young  lady  from  West- 
erly, R.I.  Miss  Faith  Beam,  who  lives  at 
31  Champlto  Drive  to  Avondale,  did  a 
wonderful  Job  to  developing  her  speech 
on  the  contest  theme  "Democracy :  What 
It  Means  To  Me."  Her  family  and  com- 
munity should  feel  proud  of  her  accom- 
plishment and  her  teachers  deserve  a 
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particular  expression  of  appreciation  for 
the  obrloiu  effectiveness  of  their  efforts. 
Lastly,  I  should  like  to  commend  Miss 
Beam,  herself.  She  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  best  of  today's  youth  and  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  school  students  of 
Rhode  Island.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  Miss 
Beam's  sjwech. 

DutocaAcr:    What  Ix  Mbams  to  Ma 
(By  Faith  W.  Beun.  Wcatwly.  BJ.) 

Damosraey  la  a  type  of  govamment  In 
which  the  supreme  power  la  retained  by  the 
paopla  and  U  enrolaed  either  directly,  aa  in 
Orwoa  in  tha  Ago  of  Partdea,  or  indirectly, 
through  rapraaentaUon,  aa  In  the  United 
States  today.  This  Is  a  very  neat  and  pre- 
cise textbook  de&nlUon;  but  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  democracy  muat  be  a  vital  force 
of  Individual  conoem,  or  democracy  aa  a 
practiced  concept  must  vanish. 

Democracy  la  the  right  or  the  Individual 
to  make  his  own  choice,  whether  that  choice 
be  whom  to  elect  for  a  national  ofBce  or  with 
whom  to  aaaoclate.  what  to  believe  or  what 
to  dlaeard,  how  to  worship  or  how  to  act 
privately.  It  la  the  right  to  make  of  his  life 
whatever  one  wanu.  It  U  the  right  to  serve 
or  to  oocKsentrate  on  personal  gain,  to  aspire 
to  one's  own  goals  without  undo  outside 
interferenoe.  Moat  (rf  all.  It  la  the  right  to  be 
an  Individual. 

£>emocracy  Is  the  paradox  of  aUowance  of 
rank  and  privilege  and,  nonetheleaa.  equality 
for  all.  Our  laws  guarantee  that  all  men  be 
equal  In  liberty  and  opportunity,  but  they  do 
not  pretend  to  assert  that  everyone  Is  equal 
In  ability.  Tha  right  to  raise  one's  station  In 
life  as  much  as  one  can  and  still  "rutjntaln 
respect  for  the  equality  of  Individuals  Is  the 
eaeenee  of  democracy. 

But  democracy  Is  also  reaponalblllty,  the 
reaponalblllty  of  subordinating  the  right  of 
the  Individual  to  the  right  of  all.  Personal 
rights  mean  nothing  if  one  person's  rights 
infringe  upon  another's.  To  do  whatever  we 
wlah  Is  our  right  only  if  that  wlah  does  not 
rwtrlct  someone  else's  privileges. 

We  Americans  have  the  reaponalblllty  of 
guarding  our  Ubertles.  If  we  would  clamor 
If  they  were  taken  away,  we  must  act  now 
to  Insure  th«lr  permanency.  We  are  In- 
clined to  think  of  freedom  as  an  Interna- 
tional problem,  concerning  only  thoae  who 
are  fl^httng  In  the  far  oomera  of  this  earth 
to  ttberato  suppraaaed  peoples.  But  freedom 
begins  In  the  towna  and  vlUagaa  all  over  our 
Hatlon.  It  Is  here  that  we  must  first  fight 
for  liberty,  not  with  a  tlfls  beside  a  Vlet- 
namaae  aoldlar.  but  by  standing  up  to  voice 
our  b^ets  for  all  to  hear  and  by  supporting 
these  beUefs  with  action.  Our  Nation  was 
founded  by  men  who  had  the  courage  of 
ttMir  eonvteOooa,  to  rtak,  and  even  to  give, 
their  Uvea  to  aboUah  what  they  felt  was 
wrong  and  to  institute  ■o«T««tKiitj  better. 
Have  we  not  a  moral  obligation  to  defend 
these  freedoms  that  they  bequeathed  to  us, 
and  even  to  Improve  upon  them  where  they 
are  faulty?  Indeed  we  do.  For  only  a 
eouiUry  whoae  cltlaena  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  nsisssllj  oC  atrengthanlng  their  fx«e- 
dom  «an  itaaU  remala  free. 

Demootaoy  ohallengea  us  not  only  to  at> 
taok  these  lastltutlona  of  government  whloh 
we  beUeve  to  be  wrong,  but  also  to  support 
thoae  that  are  right.  We,  aa  Amarlcass, 
have  the  reaponalblllty  of  supporting  the 
'oroee  that  keep  us  free.  It  Is  our  duty  in 
a  democracy  to  accept  the  wUl  of  the  ma- 
jority axMl  tha  decisions  of  thoee  leaders 
the  aaajorlty  has  elected.  We  must 
our  Matloa  uitfted.  We  m\ist  support 
Pi  saldsul  aad  tha  men  who  are  daily 
■tvtae  «>M<r  Uvss  IB  dark,  forgotten 


of  the  world  that  democracy  may  not  be 
threatened.  They  are  supporting  our  free- 
dom, we  must  support  them. 

Democracy  is  a  glv^-aad-take  proposition, 
dtlaens  In  a  damooraoy  have  the  right  to 
think  for  themeelvea,  to  shape  their  own 
Uvea.  Thagr  must  obey  tlMir  laws,  but  they 
can  determine  thoee  laws.  TeC  dtlaens  also 
have  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  to  make 
their  government  work,  to  keep  their  nation 
free.  Democracy  U  an  Idealistic  framework 
at  government,  but  It  Is  only  as  sturdy  as 
thoae  who  support  It.  When  It  dies  for  In- 
dividuals, It  dies  for  the  nation. 

The  United  States  Is  a  powerful  country, 
built  on  Initiative  and  courage  and  respon- 
sibility. Its  democracy  la,  above  all,  the 
conscientious  effort  of  all  the  American 
people  to  protect,  defend,  and  Improve  the 
government  under  which  they  Uve. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  eonsent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rtan,  for  today,  for  5  minutes; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Qnn  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  HAMszif 
of  Idaho) ,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cuans,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoHXLAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rees),  for  5  minutes,  today,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FooARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rgzs) ,  for  10  minutes,  t(xlay,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hansxn  of  Idaho) ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patmaw  on  Tuesday.  March  16,  for 
30  minutes;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SwxxNiT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Comghessional 
Rscoas.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HuHOATS. 

Mr.  Fakbstszn. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hakskn  of  Idaho)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pino. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rkxs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  JOELSOIT. 

Mr.  Hanlet. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.B.  14M.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mn. 
Loaeta  Hackney; 


HJt.  1018.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  KU^ia 
CUrdleUo:  ^ 

HJl.  8076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Bart  Briscoe  Edgar,  deceased.- 

H.R.  323«.  An  act  for  the  reUef  ot  LouU 
Shchuchlnskl; 

HJt.  4938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ohlxuvo 
Hoehlzakl; 

HJl.  4405.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mu- 
hammad Sarwar: 

H.R.  S231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Ralph  Walker 

H  R.  5530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Robert  A.  Ethrldge; 

H.R.  6073.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Edwin 
P.  Hower; 

HJl.  7867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
P.  Parrell:  and 

H.R.  10338.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 
B.  Stevens. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motl(Mi  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Wednesday,  March  9,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2157.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  and  provision! 
for  the  fiscal  year  1088,  for  the  District  of 
Colimibla  (H.  Doc.  No.  405) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  bs 
printed. 

3168.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  at 
Economic  Opportunity,  Executive  Office  at 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  In  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3159.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com' 
merce,  transmitting  a  letter  advising  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  been  directed  to 
take  no  action  at  the  present  time  to  com- 
pile the  voUng  and  registration  sUUstlos 
contemplated  In  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of 
1064;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ORAT:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
S.  3304.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States;  with  amendments 
(Bept.  No.  1810).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proptf 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHMORB:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJt.  4603.  A  blU  for  the  n\\0t  of  Capt. 
Donald  W.   OtUway.  U.S.  Air  Force;   with 


amendments  (Rept.  No.  1307);  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Bouse. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJt.  10000.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Alan  DeYoung.  UjB.  Army:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  1308).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Hr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  1040.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for 
the  heirs  and  devisees  of  Fly  and  Her  Growth, 
deceased  Lower  Brule  Indian  allottees;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1300).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLLINO: 
HJl.  13385.  A  bin  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the   compact  between  Missouri 
and  Kansas  creating  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  District  and  the  Kansas  City 
Area  Transportation  Authority;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
HJt.  13386.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  between  Missouri 
and  Kansas  creating  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  District  and  the  Kansas  Cnty 
Area  Transportation  Authority;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  13387.  A  bill  granting  ihe  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  between  Missouri 
and  Kansas  creating  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  District  and  the  Kansas  City 
Area  Transportation  Authority;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
HJl.  13388.  A  blU  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  between  Missouri 
and  Kansas  creating  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  District  and  the  Kansas  City 
Area  Transportation  Authority;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
HJl.  13380.  A  bill  granUng  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  betnreen  Missouri 
and  Kansas  creating  the  Kansas  City  Area 
TransporUtlon  District  and  the  Kansas  City 
Area  Transportation  Authority;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJl.  13300.  A  bin  granttng  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  belrveen  Missouri 
and  Kansas  creating  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  District  and  the  Kansas  City 
Area  Transportation  Authority;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  13801.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  13302.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  ftnd  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HR.  13393.  A  blU  to  repeal  subsection  (c) 
of  section  245  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
UonaUty  Act,  to  permit  adjustment  of  status 
of  persons  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  aliens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  13394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 3.  1065  (PubUc  Law  89-236) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  13305.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  Appomattox 
Manor,  a  historic  property  in  Hopewell,  Va., 
for  addition  to  the  Petersburg  National  Bat- 
tlefield in  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  CJonunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  13306.  A  bin  to  provide  needed  addi- 
tional means  for  the  residents  of  rural  Amer- 
ica to  achieve  equality  of  opportunity  by 
authorizing  the  making  of  grants  for  compre- 
hensive planning  lor  public  services  and  de- 
velopment In  community  development  dis- 
tricts designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HJl.  13307.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2734a 
of  title  10,  United  States  CJode,  to  provide 
for  settlement,  under  international  ag^ree- 
ments,  of  certain  claims  incident  to  the  non- 
combat  activities  of  armed  forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  13308.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $3,000  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  ot 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
HJl.  13300.  A   bin    to   amend   and   extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment:   to  the   Committee  on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  13400.  A   bUl    to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  (KXJDELL: 
HJl.  13401.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  8(b) 
(4)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Jet,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

By  ISi.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  13402.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1050,  authorizing  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Irrigation  Canals,  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, California,  in  order  to  increase  the  capac- 
ity  of  certain   project  features  for   future 
irrigation  of  additional  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  13403.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  granulated  or 
ground  cork;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LEOGETT: 
H.R.  13404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1050,  authorizing  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Irrigation  Canals,  Central  VaUey  proj- 
ect, California,  In  order  to  increase  the  capac- 
ity  of   certain    project   features   for   future 
irrigation  of  additional  lands:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  13405.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
provisions  of  the  act  of  September  23,  1060 
(relating  to  school  construction  in  federally 
impacted  areas)  for  an  additional  3  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lab<»'. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HJl.  13406.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transportation, 
purchase,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats 
In   commerce;    to   the   Committee   on   Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
HJl.  13407.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  restore 
entitlement  to  educational  benefits  to  cer- 
tain veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HR.  13408.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Usbment  of  a  fish  hatchery  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  13400.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  tha 
United  States  Code  to  extend  the  period  for 


accruing  eligibility   for  educational   assist- 
ance under  chapter  34  of  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

HJl.  13410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opi>ortunlty  Act  of  1064  to  prevent  certain 
employees  of  community  action  agencies  and 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  from  en- 
gaging In  pernicious  political  activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WELTNER: 

HJl.  13411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1064  to  authorize 
financial  assistance  for  olannlng,  engineer- 
ing, designing,  and  other  technical  studies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

HJl.  13412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1066  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  in  connection  with  projects 
for  navigation,  fiood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  13413.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freese  if  he  has 
enough  quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fully  in- 
sured for  old-age  benefits,  regardless  of  when 
such  quarters  were  earned,  without  regard 
to  the  month  when  an  insured  person  be- 
came disabled:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  884.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarian  prayer 
in  pubUc  schools  or  other  public  places  if 
particliMtlon  therein  is  not  compulsory;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Bi4r.  OTTINGER: 

H.J.  Res.  885.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day:  to  the 
(Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

414.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Arizona,  relative  to  requesting  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  altering  of  Whitlow 
Dam  to  Impound  water  for  recreational  pur- 
poses; to  the  Ckmunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

415.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  relative  to  opposing  the 
Dodd  bill  or  any  other  Federal  legislation 
relating  to  regulation  and  registration  of 
mall-order  firearms  sales;  to  the  CliMnmlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

416.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative 
to  opposing  the  Dodd  bill  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral legislation  relating  to  regulation  and 
registration  of  mail-order  firearms  sales;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIl,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  13414.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angele 
Magarlan;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  Calif omU: 
H.R.  13415.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Vargas  Diaz  and  his  wife,  Eva  Almazon  Diaz; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  13416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Shan 
Oan;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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aad  Dbfcu  DcvvbpMBt  UfkhtiMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OV  mw  TOBX 
nf  1^1  HOUSK  OF  BEPRKSBMTAITVXS 

Tueaday.  March  8, 1999 

Mr.  FDfO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  an  honest  version  of  the 
administration's  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  amendments  legisla- 
tion. My  reason  for  introducing  this  bill 
Is  to  correct  one  major,  but  well-camou- 
flaged flaw  in  the  administration  pro- 
posal. On  flrst  glance,  the  administra- 
tion proposal  seems  mostly  technical  and 
procedural,  «nbodylng  only  a  minimum 
of  substantive  change.  Such  a  flrst 
glance,  however.  Is  misleading.  The  ad- 
ministration Housing  Act  Amendments 
are  a  weO-Uxded  part  of  a  national  blue- 
print for  socialisation  of  urban  and  rural 
development 

On  February  24, 1  Introduced  an  alter- 
native demonstration  cities  bill  as  I  felt 
the  Republican  Party,  as  a  loyal  opposi- 
tion, had  an  obligation  to  delineate  the 
conflict  with  regard  to  the  far-reaching 
administration  plans  for  control  at 
American  residential  patterns.  My 
demonstration  cities  blU  stripped  the 
demonstration  cities  proposal  of  the  con- 
troversial Federal  coordliwtor  who.  In 
my  opinion,  has  an  unfortunate  poten- 
tial for  exercising  commissar-like  pow- 
ers to  the  detriment  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. My  bill  also  took  out  of  the 
dononstratlon  cities  program  any  men- 
tion of  "econcanic  integration."  Eco- 
nomic Integration,  as  distinguished  from 
racial  integration,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  race  relations.  It  Is  a  pure  and 
simple  matter  of  quasi-collectivlst  con- 
trol of  residential  patterns  so  as  to  In- 
sure that  people  do  not  live  In  accom- 
modations they  can  afford,  but  in  ac- 
commodations Government  social  plan- 
ners decide  they  need. 

Bluntly  put,  economic  integration 
means  that  the  middle-Income  taxpayer, 
in  addition  to  shouldering  his  i-ent  obli- 
gation, shoulders  a  tax  obligation  so  that 
the  Qovemment  can  subsidize  a  poor  per- 
son to  live  in  middle-Income  accommo- 
dations at  middle-income  expense.  I 
do  not  favor  this.  I  know  America  does 
not 

Last  year.  It  was  my  privilege  to  lead 
the  bipartisan  fight  against  an  insid- 
ious piece  of  planning  caUed  "rent  sup- 
ptomenta."  The  rent  supplement  scheme 
has  been  hailed  by  every  social  planner 
from  Seattle  to  Key  West,  but  I  know 
of  no  congressional  dirtrlct  public  opinion 
siurey  that  has  favored  It  I  undovtand 
that  the  liberal  Berkeley,  Calif.,  district 
oppoaes  the  scheme  by  a  S  to  1  majority. 

I  am  sure  that  American  public  opinion 
puts  about  the  same  faith  in  the  ad- 
ministration demonstration  cities  and  re- 
lated legislative  proposals.    A  recent  Lou 


Harris  poll  stated  that  the  American  peo- 
ple fed  that  the  administration's  resi- 
dential development  programs  are  one  of 
the  first  things  we  ought  to  sacrifice  to 
pay  for  Vietnam.  The  American  people 
feel  that  the  kpace  program  is  number 
one  on  the  sacrifice  list,  and  right  be- 
htod  the  space  program,  they  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  urban  development  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  completely  agree.  I  think  we 
need  the  urbcm  devdopment  program.  I 
like  the  idea  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment offering  these  carrots  to  provdce 
urban  self-improvement.  What  I  dis- 
like is  the  fact  that  the  carrots  are  not 
being  offered  to  provoke  seU-improve- 
ment. 

They  are  rather  being  offered  to 
achieve  Federal  control.  I  want  to  take 
the  fishhook  out  of  the  carrots.  I  want 
to  strip  creative  federalism  of  its  corol- 
lary encroaching  centralism.  That  Is 
what  I  triod  to  do  in  my  demonstration 
cities  bill 

The  second  pcul  of  the  administration 
residential  planning  package  is  a  metro- 
politan planning  blU.  Succinctly  put, 
this  bill  offers  bribes  to  local  govern- 
ments to  yield  up  control  of  city  planning 
and  zoning  to  Federal  criteria.  It  also 
resurrects  the  new  town  idea  which,  while 
it  has  some  very  good  aspects,  also  in- 
volves the  subjection  of  American  town- 
building  to  Federal  criteria.  Federalism 
Is  not  always  benevolent  or  Federal  cri- 
teria would  not  be  danger  signals  to  the 
Congress. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  Is  much  that 
Republicanism  can  do  with  the  metro- 
politan planning  bill.  It  is  an  out-and- 
out  power  play.  The  role  of  the  loyal 
opposition  here  is,  qrulte  simply,  opposi- 
tion. The  bill  contains  a  few  palatable 
topics,  however.  For  example,  urban  in- 
formation centers.  The  metropolitan 
planning  bill  Is  also  the  vehicle  through 
which  mass  transportation  has  been 
consigned  to  oblivion  In  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  The  bill  com- 
pletely neglects  real  needs,  presiunably 
because  they  have  no  power-grab 
potentials. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  commuter 
service  bill  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Wnxuits  of  New  Jersey.  This 
bill  is  receiving  virtually  no  considera- 
tion this  year.  Presumably  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  interested  In  helping  com- 
muters, but  Just  with  taxing  them  to  pay 
for  socialized  residential  pattern  pro- 
grams. Nor  Is  mass  transportation  re- 
search being  realistically  dealt  with. 
Research  again  has  no  part  in  •  power 
play. 

The  administration  is  fighting  Cus- 
ter's last  stand  this  year.  In  Novoxiber. 
General  Custer's  troops  are  going  to  suf- 
fer oasiialUes,  and  no  more  of  this  ct^ec- 
tlvlst  blueprint  will  escape  the  drawing 
boards.  For  that  nMon,  what  we  do 
here  during  this  seaskm  ts  crucial. 
Power  ungrabbed  this  year  win  be  im- 
reachable  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion during  whatever  tenure  remains  to 
It. 


The  scheming  of  the  demonstration 
cities  and  metropolitfin  planning  bills  is 
pretty  much  aboveboard.  The  scheming 
of  the  Housing  Act  amendments  is  not. 
It  is  quite  well  hidden  as  a  minor  change 
in  the  rent  certificate  program.  My 
Housing  Act  amendments  legislation 
keeps  the  rent  certificate  program 
honest. 

The  rent  certificate  program,  you  will 
rem«nber,  is  the  eommonamse  cousin  of 
the  rent  supplement.  While  the  supple- 
ment is  to  be  used  to  put  low-income 
pe(H>le  in  middle-income  housing,  with 
the  Government  paying  the  difference 
between  a  quarter  of  the  tenant's  salary 
and  the  cost  of  the  apartment,  the  rent 
certificate  program  is  more  restrained. 
The  supplement  Involved  committing 
Qovemment  funds  for  40-year  contracts, 
making  the  supplement  a  multibilllon- 
dollar  program. 

The  QOP-deslgned  rent  certificate  in- 
volves  nothing  more  than  short-tena 
commitments  whereby  low-cost  private 
housing  is  used  to  take  up  the  overflow  of 
public  housing.  Low-cost  private  hous- 
ing is  used  to  supplement  low-cost  public 
housing,  and  persons  thus  aided  are  get- 
ting subsidized  rents  Just  as  they  would 
be  in  public  housing.  The  thing  is  that 
they  are  not  being  given  subsidies  to  live 
in  middle-income  housing.  The  rent 
certificate  program  is  not  now  and  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  vehicle  of  economic 
Integration.  We  Republicans  originated 
the  program,  and  we  did  not  originate 
It  as  a  vehicle  of  economic  integration. 
We  were  simply  trying  to  increase  the 
supply  of  low-cost  housing  in  order  to 
lumdle  the  pubUe  housing  overflow. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  is 
trying  to  warp  the  "rent  certificate"  pro- 
gram. They  are  trying  to  make  it  apply 
to  middle-income  housing  which  has 
already  been  subsidized  by  the  Ctovern- 
ment.  Last  year,  we  Republicans  made 
it  very  clear  that  rent  certiflcates  were 
not  to  be  used  in  housing  which  had  al- 
ready been  subsidized  by  tax  abatement. 
The  hearings  on  the  rent  certificate  show 
this  conclusively.  We  had  no  intention 
of  allowing  rent  certificates  to  be  used 
In  State-aided  projects  like  New  York's 
Mitchell-Lama  houses,  which  receive 
New  York  State  loans  and  New  York 
City  tax  abatements.  This  sort  of  hous- 
ing is  not  a  substitute  for  public  housing. 

The  provision  that  rent  certificates 
cannot  be  used  in  housing  not  paying 
full  taxes  does  not,  regrettably,  appear  in 
ttie  law  we  passed  last  year.  We  were 
mistaken  in  assuming  a  good  faith  ad- 
herence to  our  expressed  views.  We 
should  have  put  the  full  taxes  require- 
ment in  the  bill. 

We  should  have  made  the  bill  more 
specific  with  reference  to  rent  certifi- 
cates. We  should  have  done  so  because 
the  administration  is  not  Interested  in 
rent  certificates  as  a  means  of  providing 
alternative  low-cost  housing  to  public 
housing.  The  administration  is  inter- 
ested in  using  rent  certificates  as  another 
program  in  Its  armory  of  swords  of  col- 
lectivism. As  compared  with  rent  cer- 
tificates, rent  suin>lements  can  only  be 
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used  in  221(d)(3)  houislng  projects. 
These  are  private  structures,  built  with 
market -Interest  rates.  They  are  mar- 
ket-Interest rate  structures  in  order  that 
the  rent  supplement  does  not  come  on 
top  of  another  subsidy. 

This  is  important.  The  rent  certifi- 
cate program,  as  drawn  up  by  the  Re- 
publican minority  of  the  Housing  sub- 
committee, also  made  sure  that  certifi- 
cates were  not  to  be  used  in  housing 
which  had  aJreacb^  been  sobsidized.  We 
hsid  no  use  whatever  for  the  idea  of  dou- 
ble subsidies.  They  appear  in  neither 
program. 

Now  the  administration  is  covertly 
pushing  the  double  subsidy.  They  are 
doing  so  because  they  need  It  as  a  sword 
of  collectivism — as  a  weapon  of  economic 
Integration.  Because  rent  supplements 
cannot  be  used  in  housing  other  than 
221(d)  (3)  projects,  there  are  many  types 
of  housing  left  which  cannot  be  econom- 
ically integrated.  This  disturbs  some  of 
the  malcontented  gentlemen  in  remote 
backrooms  downtown.  Itie  rent  certifi- 
cate program  can  be  used  only  In  build- 
ings where  the  owner  offers  to  let  the 
local  housing  agency  put  such  tenants  in. 
It  seems  apparent  to  me  that  most  land- 
lords are  not  going  to  invite  these  ten- 
ants in.  Middle-class  rent  payers,  many 
of  whom  find  their  rents  a  great  strain 
on  top  of  present  day  tax  burdens,  are 
not  going  to  like  having  neighbors  living 
in  similar  apartments  on  subsidized 
rents.  The  trick  Is  to  find  housing 
where  the  landlord  will  Itivlte  subsidized 
tenants  in  to  live  with  griping  middle- 
Income  tenants.  One  such  type  of  hous- 
ing comes  immediately  to  mind. 

There  is  a  growing  class  of  housing  in 
our  Nation  built  by  private  builders  with 
all-critical  State  and  local  loan  and  tax 
assistance.  In  effect,  this  is  quasi-pub- 
lic housing.  It  Is  quite  effectively  con- 
trolled by  the  appropriate  public  agen- 
cies. Tt^  is  the  type  of  housing  the 
backroom  planners  want  to  use  for  eco- 
nomic integration  by  way  of  the  rent 
certificate. 

Several  weeks  ago,  thete  was  a  rumor 
bi  New  York  City  that  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Department  was  contract- 
ing for  rent  supplements.  As  there  is  as 
yet  no  appropriation  for  this  insidious 
program,  I  investigated.  It  turned  out 
that  they  were  preparing  to  make  rent 
certificate  commitments.  One  tsrpe  of 
housing  they  were  considering  was  Mit- 
chell-Lama publicly  subsidized  housing. 
I  said  that  the  rent  certificate  program 
could  not  apply  to  these,  alting  commit- 
tee hearings  language,  ai^d  for  the  mo- 
ment, I  thought  they  had  backed  down. 
Then  I  saw  the  administration  housing 
biU. 

The  present  language  of  the  "rent  cer- 
tificate" program  as  enacted  last  year 
allows  "rent  certificates"  to  be  used  only 
In  existing  buildings.  The  administra- 
tion would  like  to  add  to  this  such  ap- 
propriate new  construction  as  comes  on 
the  market.  I  have  no  objection  if  they 
mean  low-income  private  construction 
similar  to  public  housing.  Bat  this  is 
not  what  they  mean.  The  language  of 
the  proposed  change  in  the  act  merely 
refers  to  making  it  read  "structures"  In- 
stead of  "existing  structures,"  but  in  the 


separate  explanation  of  what  they  are 
trying  to  do,  the  administration  refers 
to  ventures  between  private  builders  and 
public  authorities  as  being  the  newly 
built  and  to-be-built  structures  they 
want  to  apply  the  rent  certificates  to. 
The  administration  wants  to  put  subsi- 
dized tenants  in  already  subsidized  hous- 
ing. 

Among  others,  I  Imagine  they  are  after 
New  York's  Mitchell-Lama  houses. 
These  are  built  with  State  loans  and  city 
tax  statements.  They  are  effectively 
State  controlled,  so  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  "private  owner" 
to  request  a  few  subsidized  tenants.  I 
imagine  that  such  a  "request"  could 
quickly  become  mandatory.  These  are 
middle-income  houses,  filled  with  hard- 
pressed  middle-Income  taxpayers.  I 
know  full  well  that  the  tenants  of  these 
projects  do  not  want  subsidized  neigh- 
bors living  off  Qovemment  rent  hand- 
outs. 

The  people  of  New  York  State  have 
turned  down  a  proposal  to  put  subsidized 
tenants  into  these  housing  projects. 
They  did  so  in  a  State  referendum.  No 
referendum  has  ever  supported  this  sort 
of  thing.  The  Johnson  administration 
is  flouting  the  will  of  the  tenants  of 
Mitchell-Lama  projects,  the  people  of 
New  York  State  and,  I  believe,  the  senti- 
ments of  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  rent  certificate 
program  was  never  meant  to  be  warped 
into  a  sword  of  collectivism.  It  was 
meant  as  a  program  whereby  the  over- 
flow from  public  housing  could  be  put 
into  low-cost  housing  which  was  private 
and  unsubsldlzed.  There  was  no  Intent 
to  provide  a  second  subsidy  to  put  low- 
income  people  into  subsidized  middle -in- 
come housing.  My  bill  reaffirms  the 
intent  of  Congress  by  merely  providing 
that  rent  certiflcates  can  only  be  used 
In  housing  which  pays  full  taxes.  "ITiIs 
will  keep  the  program  within  the  original 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  add  in  closing  that  what 
the  President  is  seeking  to  do  with  re- 
spect to  aggradizement  of  the  Federal 
power  in  urban  areas,  he  is  also  seeking 
in  rural  areas.  This  Is  a  national  issue. 
Free  residential  i>attems  versus  socialized 
residential  patterns.  It  is  an  Issue  I  in- 
tend to  bring  to  the  fore.  My  demon- 
stration cities  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  amendment  bills  stand 
for  local  self-determination  and  Federal 
aid  as  opposed  to  Federal  control.  On 
that  basis,  I  think  they  constitute  the 
legislation  most  worthy  of  passage. 


A  Polish-American  Art  Exhibition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  itrw  jtMamr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  8. 1966 

Mr.     JOELSON.     Mr.     SjieaBer,     on 
March  5,  1966,  I  was  pleased  to  attend 


an  exhibition  of  the  art  of  Bernard 
Lewandowski,  sponsored  by  the  Polish- 
American  Youtti  Association  of  Passaic, 
N.J. 

The  artist  who  created  the  impressive 
paintings  now  resides  In  Passaic.  He 
was  bom  in  Poland,  and  studied  at  the 
Kracow  Academy  of  Pine  Arts  until  the 
war.  Leaving  Poland  in  1945,  he  studied 
in  Paris,  and  after  18  years  in  France  he 
came  to  the  United  States.  His  works 
can  be  found  in  many  private  collections, 
and  also  In  museums  in  his  native  land. 

I  am  proud  to  have  an  artist  of  Mr. 
Lewandowski 's  stature  In  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  represent,  and  I 
compliment  the  Polish -American  Youth 
Association  of  Passaic  for  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  cultural  life  of  the  community 
in  sponsoring  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Lew- 
andowsld's  stimulating  work. 


High  School  Survey  in  Missonri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  lasBoun 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  February  1966,  I  ccmducted 
a  survey  of  high  school  students  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Missouri, 
and  of  5,000  questionnaires  sent  out  to 
dvlcs,  history,  and  government  classes, 
we  received  a  response  of  1,781,  better 
thsm  35  percent. 

The  questions  and  results  are  as 
follows: 


1.  Do  you  approve  of  our 

Governnient'i  policy 
tn  Vietnam? 

(a)  Would  yoB 

teygrwttb- 
drkwalol 
troops  from 
Vietnam 
leaving  tb« 
area  to  Vlet- 
cong? 

(b)  Would  you 

iavflrex- 
tendtnc  the 
war  with 
widespread 
bombings 
and  addi- 
tional troop 
commit- 
meiitsT 

2.  Should  Reil  China  be 

admitted  to  the 
I'ulted  Nattona? 

3.  Is  the  poverty  pro- 

gram effective  In 
yoor  area? 

i.  Do  you  Isvor  expand- 
lug  ooverase  of  fair 
labor  standards  and 
minimum  wage  laws 
to  farmworkers, 
r«sl«uraiit,  motel, 
and  fllliiig  station 
employ  eesT 

S.  Woold  yoa  hvor  an 
inoraase  In  oongrea- 
sional  terms  from  2 
to  4  years? 


Yes 

No 

i,iie 

(Ml 

230 

1,S22 

1,014 

728 

SIS 

1.221 

MS 

848 

1,302 

878 

on 

881 

Uadeddad 


24 


U 

4S 
2G8 


14 


18 


I  thought  this  survey  of  the  (pinion 
of  this  portion  of  America's  youth  might 
be  helpful  to  my  colleagues. 


H=WBJ!M>|*^ 
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I  am  presently  conducting  a  like  sur- 
vey of  20.000  adult  voters  in  my  district 
and  as  soon  as  those  returns  are  in.  I 
shaJl  malce  them  likewise  available. 


Ctits  DoBOBstratioB  Profrui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  mm  tobk 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8BNTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  March  8.  1968 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  7.  1966.  there  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  an  article  dealing  with 
the  President's  cities  demonstration 
program. 

I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  the  article,  together  with  my 
comments  thereon: 

CoNQBxas  or  thk  UirrrKD  Statxs, 

HOOaX    OF    RKFUSDTTATIVaS, 

Wiuhington.  D.C..  March  I,  1996. 

LxTTUta  TO  Tm  Editok, 
The  Nev  York  Timet, 
Nev>  York,  N.Y. 

DcAB  BlK.  Bihtok:  I  read  with  Interest  your 
article  on  Ifonday,  March  7.  1966,  dealing 
with  The  Preeldent't  cities  demonstration 
prograia. 

The  President's  proposal,  which  Is  cur- 
rently  being  studied  In  Congress,  outline*  a 
dynamic  approach  to  eliminate  blighted  areas 
from  a  physical,  social,  and  economic  stand- 
point In  a  number  of  cities.  As  a  New  Yorker, 
I  am  vitally  concerned  with  the  waste  of  hu- 
man resources  and  the  poverty  which  charac- 
terize a  number  of  sections  in  Manhattan. 
I  beUeve  that  the  $2.3  billion  requested  by 
the  President  for  the  cities  demonstrattoa 
program  U  a  beginning  In  America's  battle 
to  adequately  Improve  urbanized  society, 
where  4  out  of  5  Americans  will  live  and 
work  In  clUes  by  the  year  2000. 

TO  suggest  that  the  appropriation  la  in- 
sufBclent  to  achieve  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion In  the  rehabilitation  of  urban  areas 
would  be  correct  U  this  were  a  terminal  point. 
However,  In  addition  to  the  suggested  ap- 
proprUtloo.  other  Federal  funds  from  exist- 
ing programs,  carried  out  by  many  depart- 
iQents  of  Oovemment,  wUl  also  be  channeled 
Into    the    designated    dtlss    demonstration 


I  am  also  hopeful  that  my  amendment 
to  the  Public  Works  and  Boonomlc  Develop- 
ment Act  of  loes  (H.R.  lOeSS)  authorizing 
Federal  economic  development  assistance  to 
compact  and  contiguous  areas  with  a  popu- 
lation of  300,000  or  more  will  be  enacted 
In  the  current  seMlon  of  the  Congress.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  figure  may 
be  reduced  to  Include  compact  and  con- 
tiguous areas  or  100,000.  If  this  amendment 
is  enacted,  additional  funds  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  city  demonstration  approach. 

We  must  approach  the  problem  of  re- 
habilitating great  urban  areas  with  a  degree 
of  prudence  to  Insure  that  local  initiative 
and  foresight  are  brought  Into  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  program.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said  In  his  massage  to  the  Congress  : 
"I>et  there  be  debate  over  means  and  pri- 
crttles.  Lat  there  be  experiment  with  a 
dosen  approaches,  or  a  hundred.  But  let 
there  be  commitment  to  that  goc^."  i  echo 
these  sentiments.  We  In  Congress  must  de- 
cide the  scope  of  the  cities  demonstration 
program,  given  our  current  fiscal  commit- 
ments to  defense  and  other  existing  domee- 


tto  programs.    I,  personally,  stiall  do  all  I 
can  to  assure  adequate  funds  for  this  Im- 
portant new  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LiXONAXo  FAKBermif , 
Member  of  Congress. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7.  lOM] 
Slttm  Plax  8ma  Concbn  in  Hottsx — Kkt 

SiTBcoiiicrrrxx  Mkmbers  Beljkvx  Johnson 

Pkocbam  Nxxoe  Bis  Riss  in  Funds 
(By  Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.) 

Washington,  March  B. — There  Is  growing 
concern  here  that  the  proposed  demonstra- 
tion cities  program,  for  cleaning  up  alums, 
cannot  work  unless  substantially  more 
money  Is  poured  Into  It  or  existing  Federal 
programs. 

Key  members  of  the  Housing  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  have  reached  this  stark  and  po- 
tentially troublesome  conclusion.  The  sub- 
committee has  heard  a  week  of  testimony 
on  the  much-publicized  plan,  on  which 
President  Johnson  has  pinned  his  hopes  for 
Improving  city  slum  areas. 

Under  the  President's  plan  a  city  apply- 
ing for  Federal  aid  would  select  one  or  pos- 
sibly two  blighted  neighborhoods  and  sub- 
mit an  over-all  plan  for  their  rejuvenation. 

AID   PLANNB>^$S.S    BnXIOir 

The  project  would  Include  boiislng  for 
different  Income  groups,  with  emphasis  on 
those  with  lower  Incomes,  as  well  as  the 
health,  education,  welfare  and  other  social 
services  necessary  to  change  the  environ- 
ment of  the  projects'  residents. 

Cities  meeting  a  list  of  broad  Federal  cri- 
teria, including  need  and  administrative 
capability,  would  be  eligible  for  a  share  of 
$2.3  billion  In  Federal  aid,  spread  over  S 
years.  They  would  also  receive  what  Mr. 
Johnson  described  as  "the  complete  array 
of  all  available  Federal  grants  and  urban  aids 
In  the  fields  of  housing,  renewal,  transporta- 
tion, education,  welfare,  economic  oi^;>or- 
timity  and  related  programs." 

The  President's  message  submitting  the 
proposal  to  Congress  said  that  60  to  70  cities 
would  be  choeen  to  participate  In  the  demon, 
stratlon  program. 

A  survey  of  subcommittee  sentiment  sug- 
gests that  most  members  accept  the  admin- 
istration view  that  the  plan  Is  an  Imagina- 
tive and  long  overdue  approach  to  solving 
slum  problems. 

But  they  fear  $2.3  billion  Is  not  nearly 
enough  to  fulfill  the  program's  promise. 

Nor  are  they  happy  about  the  possible 
courses  they  believe  are  open  to  th«n  If  they 
try  to  match  the  capabilities  of  the  program 
to  the  President's  rhetoric. 

COULD  nfCXXASE  FUNDS 

One  course  would  be  to  increase  funds  for 
the  program  or.  alternatively,  the  authorized 
levels  of  the  many  existing  programs  that  are 
expected  to  be  used  as  .  art  ''  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  plan.  But  they  believe  this  course 
would  involve  enormous  legislative  difficul- 
ties and  would  Invite  criticism  from  the  In- 
fiatl  on -conscious  Congress. 

A  second  approach  would  be  to  reduce  the 
number  of  cities  Involved  in  the  plan.  This 
would  be  equally  risky  because  the  program 
needs  broad  support  on  the  House  floor  to 
pass. 

A  third  course  would  be  to  revise  downward 
the  expectations  of  the  plan  by  limiting  the 
funds  available  to  each  participating  city. 
But  this  might  violate  the  Presidential  dic- 
tum that  the  program  be  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  make  "a  substantial  Impact  within 
the  coming  few  vmuts  on  the  development  of 
the  entire  city." 

This  largely  iinexpccted  concern  has  arisen 
In  the  last  week  for  three  main  reasons: 

First,  the  committee  has  been  troubled  by 
repeated   testimony  from  mayors   of  large 


dtles.  The  mayors  have  said  that  if  the 
program,  as  Mr.  Johnson  promises,  makes 
avaUable  to  demonstration  cities  the  "com- 
plete array  of  all  avaUable  grants  and  aids  " 
It  will  tend  to  divert  these  funds  from  com- 
munltles  that  do  not  participate  In  the 
demonstration  program. 

Despite  assertions  to  the  contrary  from 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  committee  members 
tend  to  agree  that  thU  would  be  true.  To 
avoid  such  dUcrlmination  and  diverslcx 
they  believe  that  the  total  Federal  ouUay 
for  urban  renewal  and  of^er  Federal  aid 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  Increased. 

Second,  some  committee  members  believe 
that  the  problem  of  diversion  or  dlscrimlna- 
Uon  could  be  aggravated  by  a  financlnc 
mechanism  In  the  admlnlstratlor  bill.  They 
believe  It  wo\ild  tend  to  encourage  cltlw 
competing  for  the  demonstration  funds  to 
put  still  further  pressure  on  existing  Federal 
programs. 

The  blU  says  that  the  Government  will 
pay  80  percent  of  the  local  share  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  proJecU  that  are  focused  on 
the  demonstration  area. 

Conununltles  usually  pay  one-third  of  the 
net  cost  of  urban  renewal  projects  and  the 
Government  two-thirds.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Government  would  pick  up  80  percent  of  the 
community's  old  one-third  share. 

This  mechanism,  some  committee  mem- 
bers believe,  would  encourage  communities 
to  seek  additional  funds  from  a  wide  variety 
of  Federal  agencies  to  be  able  to  enlarge  the 
base  on  which  their  share  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program's  money  would  be  computed. 
Many  of  these  agencies  are  already  oversub- 
scribed and  short  of  cash. 

Third,  there  is  a  growing  belief  In  the 
committee  and  among  housing  experts  here 
that  the  administration  badly  underesti- 
mated the  cost  of  certain  Important  social 
aspects  of  the  program.  As  a  result,  they 
believe  the  $2.3  billion  requested  by  the 
President  is  grossly  Inadequate  to  do  the 
kind  of  Job  he  set  out  to  do. 

The  $2.3-blllion  figure  proposed  by  Mr. 
Johnson  was  arrived  at  by  determining  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  meet  certain  physical 
and  social  goals  In  00  to  70  clUes  and  then 
subtracting  from  ..his  the  amount  the  cities 
would  recover  by  selling  to  private  owners 
the  dweUlng  units  constructed  or  rehabil- 
itated under  the  program. 

It  is  now  clear  however,  that  the  costs 
of  providing  a  famUy  with  all  the  socUl  serv- 
ices envisioned  Ir  the  President's  message 
were  grossly  mlscalcvilated. 

Accordingly  there  are  two  separate  moves 
afoot  to  "rationalize"  the  program  as  one 
committee  member  put  It.  One  is  to  enlarge 
greatly  the  $2.S-bllllon  fund  to  meet  the  pro- 
gram's targets  without  Increasing  other  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  other  Is  tc  keep  the  $2J- 
bllllon  figure  and  limit  the  number  of  cities 
involved. 
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Fiftieth  Aanivertary  of  the  CoacrettioiuJ 
Charterisf  of  the  Boy  Scoats  of 
Aaerica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

"  or  NSW   TOBK 

m  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
commemorates  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  congressional  chartering  of  the  Boy 


Scouts  of  America.  We  salvte  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  and  their  lead- 
ers who  have  contributed  so  greatly  to 
the  growth  of  America's  leaders  and  po- 
tential leaders. 

nf ty  years  of  progressive  guidance  for 
our  yoiuig  people  through  the  Boy  Scouts 


has  produced  a  tradition  measured  not 
only  within  the  boondailea  at  America 

but  throughout  the  world. 

In  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County, 
N.Y.,  there  are  thousands  of  young  boys 
who  are  taught  honor  to  God  and  coun- 
try.  Within  this  nationwide  organisation 


oar  young  realise  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
qponsiMIlty  and  the  pride  of  hard  work 
and  achievement.  They  progress  within 
the  bounds  of  capable  leadership.  They 
realize  the  satisfaction  of  fellowship  and 
the  pleasure  of  soUtude.  Within  the  Boy 
Scouts  is  the  gift  of  brotherhood. 


HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Richard  P.  Balrd,  CPPJS..  St 
Anthony  Catholic  Church,  Falls  Church, 
Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thy  kingdom  come — Mf  will  be 
done. — ^Matthew  6:  10. 

Almighty  God,  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  grant,  we  beg  of  You,  Yoiu: 
divine  guidance  to  those  who  by  Your 
will,  expressed  by  tiie  will  of  Your  peo- 
ple, govern  In  Your  name  this  great 
Nation. 

Enlighten  their  minds  in  order  that 
their  wills  may  always  ctxiform  with 
Your  will  and  that  thro'ogh  their  actions 
they  may  bring  peace  and  concord  to  all 
citizens,  eliminating  crime  and  racial  dis- 
cord and  alleviating  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  disease. 

In  Your  divine  providence.  You  have 
in  these  most  difficult  times  placed  upon 
this  Nation  the  tremendous  burden  and 
awesome  responsibility  of  irarld  leader- 
ship. 

We  humbly  ask  that  You  etilig^ten  the 
minds  of  the  heads  of  all  governments, 
even  of  those  who  do  net  know  You  or 
have  turned  away  from  You  in  order 
that  they  too  may  conform  their  wills 
to  Your  will  and  thus  bring  ^lasting  peace 
to  the  world.    Amen. 


THE  journa: 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approA'ed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oeisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  March  8.  1966,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed ;  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title  ^ 

H.R.  10625.  An  act  relating  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  amounts  paid  to  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  to  their  aurvlvors. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THB  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerkja,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passetd  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  j  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  2268.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  transfer  to  the  Si»ilthsonlan  In- 
stitution tlUe  to  certain  objaots  of  art: 

S.  2540.  An  act  to  authorize  the  conclusion 
0*  an  agreement  for  the  Jolnl  construction 
by  tlie  United  SUtes  and  Mexico  of  an  inter- 
naUonal  flood  control  project  for  the  Ti- 
juana  River    In   accordance   twlth   the   pro- 


visions of  the  treaty  of  February  3, 1944,  with 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

a.  2729.  An  act  to  amend  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

6. 1886.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  and  district  Judges, 
and  tor  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  MoNRONrY  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  joint  select 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
for  the  disposition  of  executive  papers 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  66-12. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 
FOR  PROCUREMENT  OP  AIR- 
CRAFT, MISSILES,  NAVAL  VESSELS, 
TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES,  RE- 
SEARCH, DEVELOPMENT,  TEST. 
EVALUATION,  AND  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  ARMED 
FORCES.  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(HJl.  12889)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  evaluation,  and  military 
construction  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  RrvERS  of  South  Carolina,  Phil- 
BiK.  and  Bates. 


INTEREST  RATE  INCREASES  PAR 
EXCEED  GUIDELINES  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Fowler. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's wage-price  guidelines  are 
working  extremely  well  In  holding  back 
the  develoiHnent  of  any  inflationary 
trends. 

However,  I  am  d'^ply  concerned  that 
one  element  of  the  economy — the  bank- 
ing community — is  remaining  outside  of 
these  guidelines.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  we  can  maintain  a  stable 
economy  if  we  allow  the  banking  com- 
munity to  raise  the  price  of  its  product — 
money — at  will. 

I  have  today  written  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler, 
requesting  specific  information  concern- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  banks  have 
exceeded  the  administration's  wage- 
price  guidelines  of  3.2  percent. 

It  is  obviously  unfair  to  expect  labor 
and  business  to  hold  back  their  demands 
if  the  banks,  operating  through  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  are  given  a  free 
rein  to  pile  up  higher  and  higher  profits. 
Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
these  rising  Interest  rates  are  affecting 
the  cost  of  every  other  item  in  the  econ- 
omy. You  cannot  add  25  percent  to  the 
cost  of  the  businessman's  borrowing  and 
expect  him  to  maintain  stable  prices. 
At  the  same  time,  you  cannot  expect  the 
worker  to  restrain  wage  demands  if  he 
must  pay  25  percent  more  for  his  credit 
on  such  things  as  housing,  automobiles. ' 
and  other  essentials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  6  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  increased  the  dis- 
count rate — the  wholesale  cost  of  money 
to  banks — by  12 1/^  percent.  Filtered 
down  through  the  economy,  this  prob- 
ably means  an  eventual  25  percent  rise 
in  the  cost  of  borrowing.  On  that  same 
date,  the  Federal  Reserve  increased  by 
22.2  percent  and  31  \^  percent  the  inter- 
est rate  that  banks  may  pay  on  time 
deposits.  These  increases  are  obviously 
far  in  excess  of  the  administration  guide- 
lines. 

I  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my 
letter  which  I  have  mailed  to  Secretary 
Fowler  today,  raising  questions  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  rising  interest  rate  costs 
on  the  administration's  wage-price 
guidelines: 

March  8, 1966. 
Hon.  Hewrt  H.  PowLra, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Szcretart:  At  the  present  time 
the  advocates  of  gloom  and  doom  are  assail- 
ing us  with  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
alleged  concern  over  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. They  charge  that  the  economy  Is  over- 
heated and  that  v?e  are  entering  a  period  of 
substantial  Inflation.  These  prophets  of 
disaster  have  used  the  platform  of  these 
exaggerated  charges  as  a  Justtflcatkni  for  an 
increased  tight-money  policy  and  aa  a  license 
to  raise  Interest  rates. 

While  one  cannot  deny  that  there  have 
been  Isolated  Instances  of  price  and  wage 
tncreasee  In  excees  at  the  guldepoets  tirged 
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by  tb«  Prealdent.  It  ramAlns  my  Htw  th»t 
for  th«  prcMnt  th«  economy  U  atAbto  and 

noniaflatlonAry. 

However,  I  am  very  much  conoemed  over 
the  fact  that  tlxls  dlacuaalon  baa  centered 
exclusively  on  increaaed  pdcea  for  gooda  and 
labor,  with  no  comparable  emphasla  being 
placed  on  the  inoreaaed  coat  of  money. 

Some  spokesmen  continue  to  declare  that 
any  wage  Increase  U  a  break  with  the  wage 
guldeUnea.  There  Is  no  Justification  for 
such  careleaa  allegations.  However,  these 
same  «pokeamen  neither  level  criticisms  at 
the  explosive  expansion  oC  Interest  rates 
charged  by  commercial  lending  Institutions 
on  business,  housing,  or  consumer  loans,  nor 
do  they  express  objections  to  the  Interest 
charges  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
now  pay  for  Its  borrowings.  Similarly,  we 
bear  no  \trglng  of  guldepoet  restraints  on 
oorporate  profits. 

The  December  fl,  1968,  action  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  raising  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  discount  rate  by  12.6  percent  and  the 
time  deposit  rates  by  23.2  and  37.6  percent, 
has  constituted  the  grosstet  violation  of  the 
wa«e-pr1oe  guldeposts  to  date.  This  single 
action,  forced  upon  the  country  by  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  could 
well  have  created  an  Inflationary  situation 
far  exceeding  any  which  may  be  evidenced 
by  post  Increases  in  wages  or  prices. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  continuing  ac- 
tion to  tighten  credit,  thereby  raising  in- 
terest rates  and  allowing  banks  to  pay  up  to 
SVi  percent  for  certificates  of  deposits — caus- 
ing the  banks  to  charge  more  for  their  loans 
In  order  to  be  able  to  pay  this  rate — affects 
our  entire  economy.  Increases  In  Interest 
rates  affect  business  loans  and  the  prices 
which  businessmen  must  charge  for  their 
products.  Consumers  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  their  loans  and  as  a  result  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  action  the  rates  on 
FHA-lnsured  and  VA-lnsured  housing  have 
Increased.  I  could  provide  you  with  a  whole 
list  of  detrimental  effects  that  this  Federal 
Reserve  Board  action  has  had  on  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  but  I  am  sure  they  are  all  fa- 
miliar to  you.  As  the  Federal  officer  charged 
with  the  resp>onslblllty  for  managing  our 
public  debt,  certainly  you  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  interest  on  the  public  debt  for 
fiscal  IMT  U  estimated  at  tiae  billion— an 
Increase  of  $760  million  over  the  estimate  for 
1966.  ThU  Increase,  as  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1»<J7  points  out.  Is  due  almost  exclusively  to 
the  higher  cost  of  refinancing  the  debt  and 
not  to  any  anticipated  increase  In  the  debt 
•a  such.  Long-term  Treasury  bonds  are  at 
their  lowest  price  and  highest  yield  In  more 
than  40  years.  We  wiU  be  spending  In  fiscal 
1M7  approximately  tl3  blUlon  In  Interest 
charges  on  the  public  debt,  which  by  coin- 
cidence equals  almost  to  the  penny  the  funds 
being  sought  by  President  Johnson  to  fight 
the  war  In  Vietnam  this  year. 

Due  to  the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  In  ralalng  the  discount  rate  and  In- 
oreaatng  the  time  deposit  rate  for  certificates 
of  deposit,  the  computed  annual  Interest 
rate  on  the  marketable  public  debt,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  from  your  Department, 
amounts  to  3.800  percent  as  of  December 
19W — the  highest  In  modem  times,  as  com- 
pared, for  example,  to  a  rate  of  1.822  percent 
In  1943— the  peak  of  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  part  of  the  admlnUtra- 
tlon  you  have  been  directly  involved  in  as- 
sisting the  President  in  maintaining  the 
wage-price  guideline*.  However,  Increases  In 
Interest  ratea.  the  price  paid  for  money, 
throughout  our  economy  have  far  exceeded 
these  guidelines. 

I  would  apprecUte  your  office  fumlabing 
m*  with  the  following  information.  I  would 
like  percenUge  comparisons  made  of  the 
following,  using  for  comparative  purposes  the 
year  1900  as  compared  to  the  most  current 
BgUTM  avallabto.  and  aa  a  aeooad  standard  a 
oompMlaon  between  the  time  you  assumed 
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the  oOo*  at  SacraUry  of  the  Ttmamj,  April 
1, 19M.  and  again  tba  moat  recent  data  avaU- 
able: 

(a)  The  absolute  and  percentage  Increase 
In  the  computed  annual  interest  rate  on  all 
^»deral  marketable  public  Issues. 

(b)  The  absolute  and  percentage  Increase 
In  Interest  rates  on  91-day  bUls,  182-day  bUla, 
and  1-year  certificate*. 

(c)  The  average  absolute  and  percentage 
Increase  In  Interest  rates  on  Treasury  notes. 

(d)  The  absolute  and  percentage  Increase 
In  Interest  rates  on  Treasury  bonds. 

(e)  The  absolute  and  percentage  Interest 
Increase  In  market  rate  yields  on  long-term 
Treasury  bonds. 

(f)  The  doUar  Increase  In  the  coat  of 
financing  the  debt  as  a  res\ilt  of  Increase* 
In  Interest  rates  for  the  same  period. 

(g)  The  Increase,  absolute  and  percentage, 
in  comparable  Issues  (by  maturity  class  of 
government  securities)  comparing  the  years 
1962  and  196S. 

Further,  I  would  appreciate  your  comment 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
in  fact  refused  to  support  the  Government 
bond  market  by  allowing  yields  on  short-  and 
long-term  Issues  to  reach  levels  as  high  as 
6  percent  and  more. 

Do  you  not  feel  that  In  the  area  of  Interest 
rates,  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action,  the  commercial  banks  have 
In  fact  broken  the  administration's  price 
guidelines?  I  do  not  feel  It  Is  adequate  to 
say.  Justified  In  the  name  of  preventing  In- 
fiatlon,  that  Interest  rates  have  to  be  raised 
In  order  to  curtail  borrowing.  This  could  be 
done,  as  you  know,  by  a  ntmiber  of  other 
methods,  such  as  raising  reserve  require- 
ments, which  would  be  less  discriminatory 
against  small  business,  farmers,  and  con- 
sumers. 

In  a  phrase,  ISx.  Secretary,  my  question 
U  whether  you  consider  the  explosive  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  commercial  banks,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  President's  wage-price  guide- 
lines? Tour  Immediate  reply  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WaioHT  Patman. 

Chairman,, 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


RELATINa  TO   CRIME   AND   CRIMI- 
NAL   PROCEDURE    IN    THE    DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA— EXCUSINQ 
AND  APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREE 
Mr.  McMillan.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  excuse  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  as  the 
conferee  on  H.R.  5688.  relating  to  crime 
and  criminal  procedure  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  WlthoutobJectlon.it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appointo 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr.  O. 
Elliott  Hagan.  as  a  conferee  to  replace 
the  Honorable  John  Dowdy. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMPTROLLERSHIP 
Mr.  BENNETT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The   SPEAKER.    Is   there    obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  now  is  spending  and  taxing  the 
people  over  $100  billion  annually,  but  the 
1966  Congress  in  the  age  of  missiles  and 
jets  is  attacking  this  problem  with  Con- 
tinental Congress  horse-and-buggy  tools. 
I  Introduce  today  in  the  House  of  Rep.! 
resentatlves  legislation  to  establish  a 
congressional  comptrollershlp.  to  pro- 
mote fiscal  responsibility  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  give  the  Congress  a 
computerized  analytical  ability. 

We  aU  recognize  that  the  increasing 
growth  and  complexity  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  Its  budget  \nd  fiscal 
expenditures,  has  created  difQculties  for 
the  Congress  in  the  evaluation  of  ideas 
and  untried  plans  which  It  must  con- 
sider and  assess. 

The  Arthur  D.  Uttle  Co.,  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mass..  has  done  an  extensive 
study  of  Congress,  and  a  Congressional 
Comptroller's  office  Is  one  of  the  sugges- 
tions outlined  in  the  study.  There  is  a 
great  need  today  to  study  proposals  from 
the  executive  branch  and  from  Members 
of  Congress  in  depth,  to  determine 
whether  planned  programs  will  be  eco- 
nomical and  effective  and  what  the  con- 
sequences will  be  in  the  future.  The 
Congressional  Comptroller  would  have 
all  the  modem  day  tools  to  do  such  a  Job 
and  would  report  on  all  bills  going  to  the 
floor  and  as  to  what  effect  they  would 
have  on  the  fiscal  integrity  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

What  the  Congress  needs  in  1966  is  an 
establishment  to  preserve  fiscal  respon- 
sibility so  the  taxpayer  will  get  his  dol- 
lar's worth  for  every  dollar  he  pays  for 
taxes.  We  need  a  space  age  Congress  to 
match  the  Great  Society,  one  that  uses 
the  most  modem  equipment  to  handle 
its  problems  and  analyze  issues  and  pro- 
posals before  they  go  into  effect  and 
after  they  are  oi)erating  to  determine 
their  effectiveness.  I  am  hopeful  for 
favorable  reports  and  early  hearings. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  13445 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  tissembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Comp- 
trollershlp Act." 

Skc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  increasing  growth  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
budget  and  fiscal  expenditures  has  created 
difficulties  for  the  Congress  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  ideas  and  untried  plans  which  it  must 
consider  and  assess.  The  Congress  further 
finds  that  there  exists  a  need  to  study  pro- 
posals in  depth  to  determine  whether 
planned  programs  will  be  economical  and 
effective  and  what  the  consequences  of  plans, 
programs,  and  policies  will  be  as  agalnat 
alternative  courses  of  action;  and  that,  under 
existing  procedures,  the  information  neces- 
sary for  such  an  evaluation  Is  usually  not 
available  or  when  available  is  rrequently  in- 
adequately developed  or  fails  entirely  to  reach 
the   appropriate   legislative   committees. 

B*c.  8.  (a)  There  U  hereby  estabUshed  an 
agency  of  the  Congress  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Congressional  Comptrollershlp  and 
which  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Con- 
gress.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
Congreas  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Prealdent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  without 
nfarenoe  to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  his  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
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of  bis  office,  and  he  shaU  lUoId  office  for 
ten  years.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
Congress  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment; 
he  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing, when  in  the  Judgment  of  Congress  he 
has  become  permanently  incapacitated  or  has 
been  inefficient,  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  or 
of  malfeasance  in  office,  or  of  any  felony 
or  conduct  involving  moral  turpitude,  and 
for  no  other  cause  and  In  n©  other  manner 
except  by  impeachment.  Any  Comptroller 
General  removed  in  the  manner  provided  in 
this  section  shall  be  ineligible  for  reappoint- 
ment to  that  office.  When  a  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  Congress  attains  the  age  of 
Mventy  years,  he  shall  be  relUred  from  this 
office.  He  shall  receive  the  sMne  salary  as  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
Congress  shall  appoint,  remove,  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  employees  in  the  Con- 
gressional Comptrollershlp  aa  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  the  work,  of  his  office. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  Genea^l  of  the  Con- 
gress is  authorized  to  utilize  euch  equipment 
as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Congressional  Comptroller- 
shlp. Such  equipment  may  Include  that 
needed  to  provide  the  agency  and  the  Con- 
gress with  a  complete  computerized  analyti- 
cal capability  which  could  be  utilized  by  the 
various  committees  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Joint  committee  should 
such  be  the  desire  of  the  Congress  at  some 
later  date. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congressional  Comptrollershlp 
shall  be  an  advisory  agency  of  the  Congress 
and  shall  not  set  policy.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Con- 
gress, It  shall  provide  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  and  Individual  Members  of 
the  Congress  with  up-to-date  budgetary  In- 
formation relating  to  budgetary  proposals 
and  to  agency  performance.  It  shall  further 
provide  operations  analyses  by  testing  In  ad- 
vance of  any  proposal  before  either  House 
of  the  Congress  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
alternative  courses  of  action. 

8x0.6.  (a)(1)  Every  bill  reported  to  either 
House  by  a  committee  of  such  House  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  repKnrt  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Congress. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  thii  subsection  are 
enacted  by  Congress — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule-making 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
■entatives,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively;  and  such  rules  shall 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  Inconsistent  therewltti;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  at  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  M  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  Where  feasible,  each  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Congress  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  iball  contain  a 
cost/effectiveness  analysts  oi  the  proposal,  a 
projection  of  the  expected  long-range  cost 
of  the  proposal,  and  an  operqtlons  analysis  of 
alternative  courses  of  action  and  their  ex- 
pected long-range  cost.  In  lulditlon.  It  shall 
analyze  the  proposal  as  agplnst  previously 
enacted  legislation  so  as  to  point  out  areas 
of  duplication.  Inefficiency,  overlapping  of 
funds,  excessive  expenditures  and  surplus 
funds.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  Con- 
gress may  provide  any  other  information  and 
analysis  which  seems  to  him  appropriate  and 
proper,  and  either  House  may  request  such 
additional  Information  as  It:  may  from  time 
to  time  desire. 

8x0.6.  The  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
Congress  shall  make  such  Investigations  and 
reports  aa  shall  be  ordered  by  either  House 
of  the  Congress  or  by  any  committee  of  either 


House.  The  ComptroUer  General  shaU  also, 
at  the  request  of  any  committee,  direct 
assistants  from  his  office  to  furmsh  the  com- 
mittee such  aid  and  Information  as  It  may 
request. 

Sxc.  7.  All  departments  and  establishments 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  furnish  to 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Congress  such 
Information  regarding  the  powers,  duties,  ac- 
tivities, organization,  financial  transactions, 
and  methods  of  business  of  their  respective 
offices  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  require  of 
them  under  the  security  protections  estab- 
lished heretofore  by  law;  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  Congress,  or  any  of  his 
assistants  or  employees,  when  duly  author- 
ized by  him,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
such  information,  have  access  to  and  the 
right  to  examine  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  or  records  of  any  such  department  or 
establishment.  The  authority  contained  In 
this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  ex- 
penditures made  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  291  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  n.S.C. 
107). 

INTERNATIONAL  DeMOLAY  WEEK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILU3.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order 
of  DeMolay  will  observe  its  47th  birthday 
next  week  and  International  DeMolay 
Week  will  be  observed  during  the  period 
of  March  13-20.  In  keeping  with  the 
tremendous  contribution  this  organiza- 
tion has  mEide  over  the  years  to  the 
spiritual  growth  and  manly  development 
of  our  young  men,  I  am  including  with 
my  remarks  a  statement  pertaining  to 
the  Order  of  DeMolay  which  I  think 
everyone  will  agree  is  thoughtful  and 
impressive : 

"A  nation's  greatest  asset  is  its  youth." 
This  ofteu-colned  statement  becomes  truer 
every  day  when  It  Is  realized  that  In  Just  a 
couple  of  years  half  of  the  people  In  the 
United  States  will  be  under  the  age  of  2S. 

The  youth  of  our  great  country  are  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  each  of  us.  In  a  near  tomor- 
row, they  wlU  -be  occupying  our  very  seats 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  well 
as  serving  In  positions  of  leadership  and  re- 
sponsibility In  the  business  and  professional 
worlds. 

There  are  many  youth  organizations  that 
provide  our  young  people  with  healthy  activi- 
ties, but  there  is  one  in  particular  that  is 
knovm  for  its  character-building  among  the 
young  men  of  our  Nation,  and  that  is  the 
Order  of  DeMolay. 

It  Is  fitting  that  a  special  tribute  of  rec- 
ognition be  paid  at  this  time  to  this  orga- 
nization of  young  men,  banded  together  and 
dedicated  to  leading  clean,  manly,  upright, 
and  patriotic  lives,  for  this  week  the  Order 
of  DeMolay  is  celebrating  Its  47th  birthday. 

Recognizing  a  need  of  youth  for  an  orga- 
nization of  Inspiration  and  guidance,  Frank 
S.  Land,  a  man  who  had  no  sons,  gathered 
nine  teenage  boys  around  him  In  his  office 
In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  47  years  ago  and  the 
order  was  founded. 

Today  there  are  more  than  2,600  active 
DeMolay  chapters  In  every  State  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  In  10  other  countries  around 
the  world,  and  over  8  million  young  men 
have  held  membership  In  the  order. 

With  humble  and  modest  pride.  DeMolay 
points  to  the  thousands  of   leaders  in  all 


walks  of  life  who  started  up  the  ladder  of 
success  In  one  of  Its  chapter  rooms. 

The  organization  was  named  for  Jacquea 
DeMolay,  the  last  grand  master  of  the  Rnlghta 
Templars,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  by 
King  PhUlp  the  Fair  of  France  on  March  18. 
1314,  as  a  martyr  to  loyalty,  truth,  and  fi- 
delity. 

Today  the  members  of  DeMolay  strive  to 
carry  on  the  fine  Ideals  for  which  DeMolay 
gave  his  life,  loyalty,  and  service  to  God  and 
fellow  men. 

Membership  Is  open  to  any  boy  of  good 
character  who  is  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
21.  Although  DeMolay  chapters  are  spon- 
sored only  by  Masonic  bodies  or  individual 
Masons,  It  Is  not  necessary  that  a  boy  be  a 
son  or  a  relative  of  a  Mason  to  become  a 
member. 

The  youth  movement  Is  governed  by  an 
International  supreme  council  composed  of 
over  200  outstanding  Masons  located  around 
the  world.  They  meet  In  annual  session  to 
review  and  approve  the  actions  of  the  staff 
and  the  progress  of  the  order. 

Its  ritual,  which  sets  the  organization  apart 
from  other  youth  groups,  was  written  In  1019 
by  a  prominent  Mason  and  newspaperman, 
Frank  Marshall,  in  Kansas  City.  It  has  been 
termed  ageless,  and  Is  divided  into  MM  Initia- 
tory and  DeMolay  degrees. 

The  Initiatory  degree  is  one  of  solemnity 
and  consecration,  during  which  the  initiate 
dedicates  himself  to  uphold  the  virtues  of 
filial  love,  reverence,  covu-teey,  comradeship, 
fidelity,  cleanness,  and  patriotism. 

The  DeMolay  degree  is  a  dramatic  and  his- 
toric portrayal  of  the  trials,  tortures,  and 
martjrrdom  of  Jacques  DeMolay,  and  teaches 
a  lesson  in  fidelity  and  comradeship. 

As  officers  of  a  chapter,  boys  are  taught 
responsibility  and  given  the  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  before  a  group  of  fellow 
youths.  Although  DeMolay  ritual  and  meet- 
ings are  greatly  reverent,  the  organization 
does  not  advocate  any  ptirtlcular  creed,  but 
teaches  only  a  profound  faith  In  the  one 
Uvlng  and  true  God.  At  the  altar  of  De- 
Molay, members  promise,  among  other 
things,  to  be  better  sons,  better  men.  better 
citizens. 

In  exemplifying  Its  slogan,  "Building 
Better  Citizens,"  De&lolay  has  a  three-way 
program  designed  to  benefit  the  individual 
peMolay,  the  chapter,  and  the  community. 
Various  awards  are  given  to  Individuals 
for  achievements,  ahd  merit  bars  are  awarded 
for  distinction  in  civic  service,  athletics, 
music,  dramatics,  religion,  and  other  fields. 
The  Degree  of  Chevalier  Is  the  highest  honor 
an  active  DeMolay  can  receive.  It  is  earned 
by  outstanding  service  to  a  chapter  and  to 
fellow  DeMolays. 

The  top  honor  in  DeMolay  is  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  This  is  conferred  on  senior  De- 
Molays, those  over  26,  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  their  conununlty  and  their  fellow  men. 
International  and  Jurisdictional  member- 
ship, ritual,  efficiency  and  athletic  compe- 
titions are  held  for  the  chapters.  Bach 
chapter  is  encouraged  to  have  a  balanced 
program  of  social  activities.  Each  social 
event,  like  all  other  DeMolay  activities.  Is 
supervised  by  an  adult  adviser  of  the  chapter. 
Chapters  and  Individual  DeMolays  are  also 
required  to  observe  certain  obligatory  days 
annually.  These  Include  Devotional  Day. 
Patriots  Day,  DeMolay  Day  of  Comfort,  Edu- 
cational Day,  Parents  Day.  and  Frank  S.  Land 
Memorial  Day. 

The  participation  of  DeMolay  chapters 
in  conununlty  projects  has  been  extensive 
and  Is  sometimes  carried  out  on  an  Inter- 
national basis.  Teenage  traffic  safety  pro- 
grams have  been  especially  successful.  These 
Involve  campaigns  aimed  at  malting  safe 
drivers  of  all  teenagers.  Such  eSorta  have 
received  high  praise  from  the  Matlonal 
Safety  Council  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 
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OUmt  projacta  that  bave  twea  eazrlad  on 
Include  cbarltabl*  fund  drlTW.  blood  dona- 
tiona,  elTll  d«f«nM,  antlnareotlca  and  antl- 
Commnntrt  ~— i>«'g"'.  and  dlatrlbutlcn  ot 
aa/*-dtlvlnc  pladgM. 

■aob  eb^tar  la  ■upervlaed  In  aU  of  iti 
functions  by  an  aduit  adTlaory  oouncU.  Ona 
man  la  deal^^t«d  aa  the  oOclal  chapter  dad 
to  handle  the  auperrlalon  of  chapter  mavt- 
Inga  and   to  eounael  the  membera. 

And  helping  hand  for  moat  obaptara  la 
the  mothera'  cluba.  Theae  now  number  OTar 
1.900.  The  motbera  cluba  primarily  help  the 
boya  to  ralae  money  for  their  actlvttlaa.  and 
they  uaually  baadla  the  purchaaa  and  repair 
of  robea  and  rafalla. 

DaMolay  doea  not  attempt  to  take  the 
place  of  the  home  or  church,  but  rather 
to  aupplement  them.  The  organlsatlon'a 
purpoae  la  to  offer  the  teenage  boy  of  today: 
(1)  a  wholeeome  occupation  for  hla  apare 
ttma:  (2)  worthwhile  aaaodatea;  (3)  the 
beet  enTlrotuxtent;  and  (4)  an  Interaatlng 
and  complete  program  of  all-around  youth 
development. 

Truly  It  la  doing  an  outstanding  aerrlce 
for  our  country  by  taking  the  youth  of  today 
and  molding  them  Into  more  reaponalbla 
dtlaena  for  tomxjrrow. 

Certainly  theae  laudlble  principles  of  char- 
acter and  operation  merit  the  commendation 
of  the  laadara  ot  our  OoTemment  alao. 
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A  LANDMARK  IN  THE  DEVELOPINO 
HISTORY  OP  PRESERVATION  OF 
NATURAL  BEAUTY 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conomt  to  addreas  the  Hovwe 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
may  prove  to  be  a  landmark  In  the  de- 
velopinx  history  of  preawatton  of  nat- 
ural beauty  because  today  I  am  Introduc- 
ing a  bfll  to  save  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon  at  Plscataway  Park  In  Prince 
Georges  County.  Md. 

I  understand  that  this  bOl  is  being 
cosponaored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlo*]  whose  bipar- 
tisan support  of  this  measure  demon- 
strates how  highly  we  regard  it.  It  U 
my  hope  that  many  other  colleagues  will 
Join  U8  In  this  twofold  campaign  for 
preservation  of  natural  beauty  In  a 
unique,  pilot  project  as  well  as  enhanc- 
ing the  historical  slgnlflcance  of  the  area 
across  from  Mount  Veinon. 

I  am  honored  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  (m 
Intolor  and  Insular  AlfalrB  has  asked 
me  to  Introduce  this  far-sighted  admln- 
IstraUon  bUl. 

This  bin  was  drafted  and  has  been 
recommended  for  passage  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  National  Park 
Service.  It  contains  proposals  for  the 
use  of  new  tools  to  save  our  countryside 
and  the  shorelines  of  our  great  water- 
ways. These  tools  will  be  tested  at  Pls- 
caUway  Park  across  from  Mount  Vernon 
and  I  am  confident  of  their  success. 

Time  has  been  running  out  in  our 
campaign  to  save  the  view  from  Mount 
Vetnoo.  We  can  aioi)  tbe  olook  by  en- 
aetaw  this  bipartisan  measure  in  this 
'"■'""  of  tta*  SMh  Congress.    We  can- 


not afford  to  let  down  those  landowners, 
both  private  and  nonprofit  foundations, 
who  have  done  so  much  to  assure  the 
preservation  of  this  beautiful  park  on 
the  Potomac  River.  Now  it  is  once  again 
our  responsibility  to  these  persons  and 
to  those  across  the  Nation  who  value 
and  prize  Mount  Vernon  and  the  Po- 
tomac River  to  do  our  part  in  this  cam- 
paign. 

I  hope  that  we  can  act  on  this  land- 
mark legislation  with  expedition  and 
with  a  full  understanding  of  the  duty 
that  lies  before  us. 


A  SAVAQE  DEATH  TOLL  ON  OUR 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  RCWCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wywnlng? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  Nation's  greatest  health  problems  is 
the  savage  death  toll  on  our  highways 
through  automobile  accidents.  The  list- 
ing of  but  a  few  of  the  statistics  Is 
enough  to  define  the  startling  propor- 
tions of  the  problem. 

During  1965  alone,  an  estimated  50,000 
Americans  died  In  automobile  crashes; 
150,000  were  permanently  crippled. 
Since  1900,  over  a  million  and  a  half 
Americans  have  died  In  motor  vehicle 
accidents — ^more  than  twice  as  many  as 
have  died  In  all  the  battles  the  United 
States  has  fought  since  1776. 

The  extent  of  this  threat  grows  with 
every  year.  By  1975,  it  Is  estimated  that 
lOO.OOO  Americans  will  lose  their  lives  In 
traffic  accidents  every  year. 

What  Is  particularly  tragic  about  this 
threat  is  that  this  situation  has  not  come 
about  because  our  Nation  Is  lacking  the 
technological  expertise  necessary  to 
achieve  greater  safe^in  the  cars  Ameri- 
cans drive  or  the  roads  they  travel.  We 
have  only  to  contemplate  our  Nation's 
phenomenal  successes  in  orbital  flight  to 
see  the  heights  tWs  expertise  can  reach. 

Nor  has  it  come  about  because  of  In- 
difference to  the  automobile.  No  other 
nation  In  the  world  can  match  America's 
fascination  with  the  car.  In  many  ways 
our  life,  even  our  economy.  Is  built 
around  the  automobile.  There  are  an  es- 
timated 89  million  cars  In  this  country— 
an  average  of  more  than  one  car  per 
family.  There  Is  no  excuse  that  can  be 
extended  for  failure  to  pursue  greater 
safety. 

These  deaths  are  not  a  gruesome  sacri- 
fice to  almighty  progress  to  be  dismissed 
as  Inevitable.  There  are  steps  that  can 
and  must  be  taken  to  end  this  senseless 
slaughter. 

Numerous  suggestions  are  advanced— 
stricter  requirements  for  drivers'  licenses. 
Improved  roads,  better  enforcement  of 
traffic  laws,  and  Increased  attention  to 
safety  features  in  automobile  design. 

These  ideas,  brought  forth  at  different 
times  in  response  to  specific  cinnim- 
stanoes.  have  not  been  successful  to  the 


extent  that  they  have  not  been  coordi- 
nated. A  piecemeal  approach  win  not 
solve  the  problem.  What  is  ref^ilred  is 
a  broful-based  coordinated  attack  on 
every  contributing  factor  In  traffic 
fataUtlee. 

The  automobQe  Is  one  form  of  trans- 
]X>rtation  that  has  not  been  governed 
by  minimum  safety  standards.  Trains. 
buses,  and  planes  are,  and  their  safety 
record  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  these  minimum  safety 
requirements. 

It  is  estimated  that  5  passengers  die 
for  every  10  billion  miles  traveled  by 
train.  Thirteen  die  for  every  10  billion 
miles  traveled  in  buses.  Fourteen  pas- 
sengers die  for  every  10  billion  miles 
traveled  on  an  airplane.  And  yet,  in 
automobiles — where  there  are  no  Federal 
safety  regulations — 570  passengers  die 
for  every  10  billion  miles  traveled  by  car. 

Because  safety  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways is  a  problem  that  transcends  State 
borders,  some  steps  must  be  taken  at 
the  national  level  to  promote  research 
and  development  for  highway  traffic 
safety.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  ac- 
celerate highway  traffic  safety  programs. 
We  must  summon  the  resources  of  our 
State  governments  and  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  a  conscientious  and  effective 
program  of  traffic  safety. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Center  to  promote  the  necessary  research 
and  to  provide  the  ftnanrifri  assistance 
toSUtes. 

Such  a  center  can  initiate  and  acceler- 
ate national  research  and  development 
programs  and  apply  the  results  to  Im- 
proving minimum  standards  for  highway 
traffic  safety.  It  can  provide  assistance 
to  States  for  Improved  drivers  education 
and  motor  vehicle  inspection  and  testing 
programs. 

And,  equally  Important,  this  Center 
can  encourage  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations to  participate  in  traffic  safety 
programs  to  help  develop  the  Individual 
sense  of  urgency  that  will  help  these 
programs  succeed. 

Time  is  our  worst  enemy,  for  the  long- 
er we  wait  to  initiate  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  highway  safety,  the  higher  the 
death  toU  wUl  be. 

I  respectfully  request  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  legislation,  and  I  hope  that 
as  the  Congress  becomes  more  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  the  problem,  it  will  become 
determined  to  act  upon  this  measure 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 


MEETING  mPLAITON 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  Include  an  editorial 
from  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  At- 
lanta Constltutifm  comments  that  it  is 
a  hopeful  sign  and  "Important  point" 
that  the  administration  is  realistically 


recognizing  the  threat  of  itiflatlon  and  is 
willing  to  deal  with  it. 
since  1961— 

The  paper  iwlnts  out — 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnaon  ndmlnlatratlona 
have  eatabliahed  that  the  Oovemment  can 
have  a  declalve  Influence  on  the  entire  na- 
tional economy.  The  same  tocds  used  to  com- 
bat recession  or  sluggish  growth  are  available 
to  fight  Inflation. 

The  editorial  states  that  some  meas- 
ures of  keeping  the  economy  in  balance 
are  now  being  relied  upon,  and  that  other 
measures  are  available. 

The  editorial  deals  wlGh  an  Issue  of 
upmost  importance  and  with  this  in  mind 
I  feel  that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  include 
it  as  part  of  the  Record  : 
(Prom  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Constitution, 
Mar.  1,  1966] 
AaitiNO  Against  iNrLATioN 

President  Johnson  has  ofBdally  recog- 
nized the  threat  of  Inflation — a  danger  cited 
for  several  months  by  conservative  econo- 
mists. The  President  has  asked  Cabinet 
officers  and  other  top  Oovenunent  officials 
to  recommend  methods  of  kNplng  the  econ- 
omy in  balance. 

Pot  the  moment,  he  will  rely  on  relatively 
minor  increases  in  taxes  and  tax  collections : 
relmposltlon  of  certain  exciae  levies,  and  a 
formula  to  speed  up  payroll  deduction  col- 
lection of  Income  taxes  without  any  change 
In  the  tax  rates  themselves. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  is  continuing  to  urge  in- 
dustry and  labor  to  limit  price  and  wage 
boosts  to  those  justified  by  more  efficient 
production  methods.  Increasingly,  though, 
there  are  signs  that  both  sides  are  restless 
under  theae  voluntary  restrainta. 

If  inflationary  pressures  persist — and  the 
proepect  is  that  they  will — the  Government 
has  a  number  of  ecosomlc  weapons  to  com- 
bat them.  There  are  arguments  about  the 
relative  merits  of  these  anti>inflatlonary  de- 
vices, of  course,  and  It  is  these  propositions 
that  the  President's  advlsera  will  consider. 

Perhape  moat  obviously,  income  tax  ratea 
could  be  Increased.  At  a  time  when  Viet- 
nam war  ^>ending  la  boosting  production, 
iuch  an  Increaae  would  not  seriously  cut 
back  the  number  of  jobs  available  in  the 
coimtry.  But  with  the  rettirn  of  peace.  It 
could  be  a  drag  on  the  economy. 

The  administration  also  is  considering 
cutting  off  funds  for  Ooverptnent  contracts 
or  Pederal  highway  aid  whare  Inflationary 
price  or  wage  increaaea  threaten  to  unbal- 
ance the  economy. 

At  the  extreme,  there  is  even  a  remote 
poesibiUty  of  price-  and  wage-control  legis- 
lation. At  this  stage,  nobody's  talking  seri- 
ously about  that,  though. 

Whatever  method  or  combination  of  meth- 
ods Is  used,  the  important  point  is  that  the 
administration  is  realistically  recognizing 
the  threat  of  inflation,  and  Is  willing  to  deal 
with  It.  Since  1961,  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations  have  established  that 
the  Oovemment  can  have  a  decisive  in- 
fluence on  the  entire  national  economy. 
The  same  tools  used  to  con)bat  receaaion  or 
•lugglsb  growth  are  avaUable  to  fight  In- 
flaUon. 


FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  t^re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  food- 
for-freedom  bill,  HJl.  12785,  was  intro- 
duced on  February  14,  1966,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 
This  legislation  Implements  the  food- 
for-freedom  message  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress by  President  Johnson  on  February 
10, 1966,  in  which  he  said: 

The  key  to  victory  la  aelf-help.  Aid  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  major  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  receive  it. 

Earlier,  in  his  message  on  interna- 
tional health,  the  President  proposed 
"to  help  countries  trying  to  control  pop- 
ulation growth  by  increasing  our  re- 
search, and  we  will  earmark  funds  to 
help  their  efforts." 

Immediately  following  the  President's 
message  on  food,  I  offered  a  suggestion 
to  the  House  that  at  least  15  percent  of 
the  fimds  generated  by  sales  of  food- 
for-freedom  be  set  aside  for  use  in  an 
integrated  program  for  maternal  and 
child  health  and  nutrition  and  for  fam- 
ily plaiming.  These  funds,  I  suggested, 
would  be  made  available  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  governments  involved  in 
buying  our  food. 

In  the  intervening  weeks,  I  have  made 
extensive  studies  of  the  feasibility  and 
practicality  of  this  suggestion.  Favor- 
able comment  and  encouragement  have 
been  received  from  many  quarters.  In 
order  to  make  the  suggestion  more  spe- 
cific and  available  for  general  study,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  which  con- 
sists of  the  food-for-freedom  bill  to 
which  a  section  has  been  added  as  an 
amendment  to  section  304 : 

For  flnanclng  a  program  emphasizing  ma- 
ternal welfare,  child  health  and  nutrition, 
and  family  planning  services,  and  research 
activities  related  to  the  problems  of  popula- 
tion growth,  for  which  puri>o8e  not  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  currencies  received  In  any 
country  shall  be  reserved,  to  be  made  avaU- 
able, at  the  request  of  such  country,  under 
the  procedures  established  by  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  foregoing  provisiona  of  thia 
paragraph  through  any  agency  of  the  United 
States,  or  through  any  international  agency 
or  organization  of  which  the  United  States 
la  a  member  and  which  he  determines  is 
quallfled  to  administer  such  activities. 

Under  this  amendment,  funds  would 
be  made  available  under  the  same  pro- 
cedures now  used  to  make  Public  Law 
480  funds  available  for  purposes  of  com- 
mon defense,  emergency  relief,  business 
loans,  et  cetera. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear  many 
of  the  expert  witnesses  testify  on  the 
food-for-freed<Mn  bill  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  believe  their 
testimony,  as  well  as  that  given  by  the 
many  experts  who  have  appeared  before 
Senator  Oruening's  subcommittee  study- 
ing the  worldwide  population  explosion, 
lends  informed  support  to  the  proposal. 

The  food-for-freedom  bill  is  an  imagi- 
native and  humane  effort  to  help  allevi- 
ate the  terror  of  famine,  which  today  is 
threatening  many  countries.  The 
amendment  is  a  corollary,  which  seeks  to 
alleviate  the  terror  of  famine,  in  the 
long  run.  The  addition  of  this  amend- 
ment will  make  the   food-for-freedom 


program  a  total  food-for-freedom  pro- 
gram. 

This  total  program  would: 

First.  Utilize  the  bounty  of  our  land 
to  feed  those  who  are  starving,  right 
now. 

Second.  Encourage  more  rapid  adop- 
tion of  improved  agricultural  practices 
in  countries  facing  food  shortages. 

Third.  Make  available  part  of  the 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  food  to 
Improve  the  well-being  of  the  family,  by 
giving  the  mother  guidance  in  matters  of 
health  and  nutrition  and  by  providing 
parents  with  information  and  services 
which  will  enable  them  to  have  the  num- 
ber of  children  they  want  and  that  they 
can  feed  and  support. 

Without  such  a  total  food-for-^eedom 
program: 

First.  People  will  starve,  in  massive 
numbers,  today. 

Second.  Their  own  lands  will  not  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  support  them  tomorrow. 

Third.  Increasing  population  pressing 
on  a  static  food  supply  will  produce  irre- 
sistible hopelessness  and  growing  anger, 
accompanied  by  periodic  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  war. 

The  key  point  is  simply  this:  The  al- 
leviation of  hunger  is  the  purpose  of  the 
food-for-freedom  legislation.  Without  a 
longrun  program  to  aUow  the  production 
of  food  to  catch  up  with  population,  this 
goal  can  never  be  achieved.  President 
Johnson  clearly  indicated  this,  when  he 
said: 

Candor  req\ilrea  that  I  warn  you  the  time 
la  not  far  off  when  ail  the  combined  produc- 
tion of  all  the  acres  of  all  the  agricultxu-ally 
productive  nations  wlU  not  meet  the  food 
needs  of  the  developing  nations,  unleaa  prea- 
ent  trends  are  changed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  addition  of 
this  amendment  is  appropriate  to  the 
food-for-freedom  bill.  This  country  has 
traditionally  allocated  Public  Law  480 
funds  in  ways  consistent  with  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  to  improve  the  well- 
being  and  economic  development  of  those 
nations  Involved.  The  existing  require- 
ment that  maximum  use  of  these  funds 
be  in  the  form  of  Cooley  loans  establishes 
a  clear  precedent  for  specifying  that  "at 
least"  15  percent  of  the  food-for-freedom 
funds  be  used  in  the  ways  suggested  by 
my  amendment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  program 
will  be  undertaken  without  the  explicit 
request  of  the  government  purchasing 
food  for  freedom.  This  provision  makes 
it  certain  that  there  will  be  local  interest 
and  support  for  any  programs  developed, 
and  that  they  will  be  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  traditions  and  customs  of  those 
nations  Involved.  The  actual  adminis- 
tration of  any  programs  generated  by 
this  Eunendment  would  probably  be  most 
effectively  done  by  the  health  services  of 
the  participating  governments. 

The  figure  of  15  percent  in  the  amend- 
ment was  determined  in  the  following 
way:  The  proposed  food-for-freedom 
legislation  authorizes  a  figure  of  $2.5 
billion.  The  population  of  the  countries 
which  probably  would  l>e  involved  in  the 
food-for-freedom  program  is  around 
800  million.  This  means  that  the  food- 
for-freedom  program  amounts  to  around 
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?*i*  'TLJ?*^!?.**' ''"SfJ"  ***^''*"    r»tlo  to  more  Ukalr  lot  to  1  or  a«e  to  1.  Thto  to  why  u  InuMdkOe  redaction  in 

fMtag  food  ihortages.    Fifteen  pereent     ratter  tban  20  to  1.  the  r*te  of  iJopul*tt€oSowtrto^oto^ 

of  thto  unounta  to  47  oenU  per  peraon        In  •  veeoh  I  dettrered  on  the  floor  portant.    To  give  time  to  develop  meth 

P^.y— ^•..         ^   ^  coneMnlngtheAatanDevetopmentBMik,  oda  erf  farming  land  which  cannot  no* 

It  to  eetlBiated  that  a  family  plannlnff    I  eetlmatwl  that  $1«  bOUon  of  additional  support  human  life  on  thto  nlanet  Vt 

program  in  these  countrlee  will  ooet  be-     capital   investment   would   be   required  the  preeent  rate  of  popuUtiongrowth 

tween  10  and  30  centi  per  penon  per     every  year  Just  to  maintain  the  present  Mr.   Speaker,  there  to  overwhehnlng 

year— assuming  that  onl^  8  to  10  percent    low  standard  of  Uvlng  for  the  30  million  evidence  that  family  planning  piweranM 

of  the  population  would  be  participating     People  added  to  the  populaUon  of  Asia  If  made  available  on  a  voluntary  bads' 

in  the  program  at  any  one  time.    The     every  year.    Thto  Immense  sum  would  do  are  eagerly  received     Thto  to  as  trueat 

cost  for  maternal  and  child  health  and     nothing    to   Increase   living    standards,  home  aa  it  to  abroad     Let  me  mention 

nutrition  services  might  be  two  to  four  And.  clearly,  such  a  stun  to  not  forth-  some  typical  examples 

Umes  thto  figure.    Thus  the  cost  of  the     coming,  either  from  Asian  sources  or  A  oooperattve  project  between  the  Gov- 

total  program  would  be  between  40  and     from  our  own  already  large  Investments,  emmenta  of  Sweden  and  Ceylon  estab< 

80  cents  per  person  per  year.    Initial        On  the  other  hand.  It  to  estimated  that  llshed  a  pUot  family  planning  project  In 

costs  of  training  personnel  and  getting  a  total  program  for  maternal  and  child  a  village  area  of  Ce^n     Not  only  were 

the  program  underway  might  be  higher,  health  and  nutrition  and  family  plan-  many    families   Interested   in   learning 

but  the  amendment  allows  some  latitude  nln«.  which  could  cut  population  growth  family    planning   techniques    but   sJso 

and  would  allow  more  funds  to  be  used  rates  in  half,  would  cost  less  than  $500  many  families  actually  made  use  of  them. 

to  get  the  program  started,  if  they  were  millton.      We    have    the    capacity    for  Birth  rate  feU  from  31  per  1  000  to  22 

needed.  developing  a  total  program  in  thto  area,  per  1,000  over  a  4-year  period.' 

President  Johnson,  in  hto  message  to  »™1  we  should  not  wait  longer  to  seize  in  Mecklenburg  County  NjC    a  family 

the  Congress  on  foreign  aid,  said:  the  opportunity,  for  if  we  wait  the  world-  planning   clinic    began    offering   new«- 

We  atand  rMdy  to  baip  doTeloping  coun-  ^*  population  explosion  vrtll  engulf  us  medical    techniques   in   1860.     After  2 

trlas  daal  wtOi  Um  popuutlon  problem.  aD  In  misery  and  war.  years,  223  of  the  272  original  partld- 

My  pitn>osal  would  do  Just  thto.  on  a  it'^^^  "^^JS^^iJ^Z^^  pants  were  still  enroUed  in  the  program. 

sound  and  long-term  basis.  iJSi  ™*-i^  ^^,    ^.  **'****I  without  a  pregnancy.    Dr.  Wallace  Kur- 

•me  ld«i  of  so^SnT^uRhlv  47  cent.  *^**1  countries  to  double,  at  present  alt.  the  director  of  the  county  welfare 

pJ^JS^rTeS^o^S^^  population  growi^rates.  to  Itoted  below:  department,    considered    the    progiiS 

child  health  and  nutrition  and  on  family  j^^^       rear,  to  double  popuUitum      Tear$  successful: 

planning  in  countries  participating  in  pmUstan ' as  Within  a  ehort  time  we  hope  to  m&ke  or»l 

the  food-for-freedom  program  Is  eco-  ^ypt    ™                                               m  P*"''**^*!^**  »'*i^»bie  to  an  increMed  num- 

nomlcally  sound.    It  has  two  aspects:  Turke^:...  ™.:7™.:::~:::::::;:™:    m  ^^nl  ^^r.rZ^i^^^lJ''^*''^!  '^^^^ 

Wnit  Th«    ofrM^f    iirw%ri    tmwnn-a    «..ii  CoBtA  BiM                                                            Tl  ?"•>"<=  aMlBtance  but  who  do  not  want  »d- 

*J2^      M        *.        ,   J^,?^  family    weU-  ^°^,™«» 1«  dlUonal  children,  who  cannot  care  for  more 

being  and  national  health  of  providing  »»«" W  children,    or    wboae    physical    and    menu! 

maternal  and  chUd  health  and  nutrition        as  these  figures  show  the  problem  to  *'*^"'  "  endangered  by  too  frequent  preg- 

*'*^'      ..   ^     -    .             .-  not  of  the  longrun,  pie-in-the-sky  sort;  °»f«^  '  *.J-    ^"*^  *  program  u  rapidly 

Second.  The  effect  upon  the  family  it-  u  i,  here  right  now  and  It  to  enormous  ■*V^   eathusUstic   pubUc   .upport.   not 

•elf  of  being  given  the  voluntary  option        n  S  l^t«^»«r  ^  ^^  -.  -  ^i^  Jif*  ""^^  '**  *^«  '•••*«"  '***«*•  »>"*  "^  ^>^^ 

of  spac^Tand  limiting  their  Slr^M  .^^^l.  !S^^^k^  ™**f.l  "f  fJ^^'^  «-  of  the  dollar  fact,  that  it  le  currenUy  coet- 

tia«r^V  dSnT^                  cnuoren  as  ample  of  the  problem,  that  the  Aswan  ing  lea«  than  one  twenty-flfth  aa  much  to 

^rL   dIL-^o^L    11          *             .       w..  ^^*™  '^  ***^  taken  15  years  to  design,  prevent  unwanted  blrtha  as  it  costa  the pub- 

.   *^- "•"fy  Beorell,  professor  of  public  build,  and  start  supplying  water  to  the  ^°  ^  aupport  these  chudren. 

health  and  nutriticm  at  Columbia  Unl-  deserts  of  Ervnt     It  will  add  in  n»r<vint  •.    ^           ^^  .^.  _ 

venrity,  in  testimony  before  the  House  toSr.wdtowS  croplSd  h?  E^t^^J  ^  ^?^^  ^S^*'  ^«  '  *  "*°^'"'  ^^ 

0«nmitt«  on  Agriculture,  described  th.  ^uSTg'S'SrSrS^aJ;.  K>pS-  fSS)r?  "^"'^  "^""^  enthusiastic 

effecU    of    chronic    protein    deficiency  tion  of  ISent  has  Increased  35  nerMniL  '"^P"";  „ 

upon  youngaten.    He  said,  in  part:  eSp?  em^nmSng  ^^  as  if  SSd  **""\.  ?°"*  "^  '^'^^"^  ^^  '^' 

Pn^eln   calorie   malnutrmon   U   actually  STnorTuiS^I^t  ^  l^to    it.    o^  ^T^JZrlt^'^r  f^  """^  °! 

on*  or  the  largest  oauMoC  death  of  ebUdren.  population  growth.                   "**««*»  pilot   programs,   are   in   tiie   process  of 

It  la  aeuiaated  that  70  paroent  of  the  ohii-         xhto  to  the  hawL  DreMin«r    t^rrlfvlnir  "*"^    family    planning    information 

dren  In  developing  areas  auSer  from  malnu-  oroblMn  thAt  M^  ^^iir^Tl^  generally  avaUable.    Already,  about  one- 

Ultion.  Uf^ely  Of  thU  type.    In  thoee  mil-  J^J^l^*  ^i^LSSS  ^^'^  .JSS  fifth  of  families  are  making  use  of  Uiese 

dona  It  does  not  WU.  malnutrition  perma-  *'>ove— and    more— must    face.      There  services  In  Taiwan 

nenuy  Impairs  their  growth  and  probably  81™Piy  to  no  known  way  in  which  im-  ^xn^u¥  »K/^„t  t\.^\.^i^i           #            in 

caus.;   irrivwsibie    mlnx^and   eSSSSn2  provements  in  technology,  investinents  ^^*  ^"i,""?  OP^^O"*  °^  o"f  '^^^ 

d^aage.  in    ferUliaer    plants,    roads,    railroads.  !fi^  ^LS^^L  Lf^"'  ""^  ^.."^ 

If  todays  chfldren  are  to  grow  into  Jr^iTtS'^XrT.Jrf n^.l  T^"  ^^^     ^ng^  c^h^'^tT^'s,  ^'l""^?^ 

r\^^  S^?^l^^«**^  ">*»  "«»-  effldSSy  en^  tTkio  e^n  Li^  '^»^«"«^  °'  "^  "^«  United  States  should 

tally  at  their  full  potential,  tiielr  mothers  J^e  ^^  SSSSltm  ^^h  "«*«*  other  nations,  upon  tiielr  request. 

need  nutiltion  help  today.  ^ Jin?  t?^P^^^^««.^.c    ««t  in  developing  family  planning  programs. 

The  human  benefits  of  parents  having  ^S^fJf^JJ,*  ^ij  ^^SlolTt^n.wi  Thus  far  the  resporwe  hasbeenover- 

the  voluntary  option  to  limit  and  space  ^T  ,^?^^*"?.!J?h^^^  fiT^^fS!  whelmlngly     in     favor  T    toe     idea, 

t^   'S^*?    "•    '^:l°'^.  "^^    ^-  Zncn^J?ee^i^  ^^^£Lrs^  EighTt^o  percent  of  Uioi  residing 

nomic  benefits,  even  though  cold  and  Sf«  w^rM^f  J*^f^oHH^f^.^^!^^!„^  *»▼«  favored  the  idea;  12  percent  op- 

'^^J^'  r  ^^'^^  ~°'«  elaboration,  g^  ^  Sop?2f  iSSi^lSt^eSi^^  P«^  "=  »"<»  «  P««*"t  were'^decldJd: 

Consider  for  amoment  tiie  ability  of  g"  utoSs  foSj  S  ^^ot  £  Thto  to  a  staggering  amount  of  support, 
a  nation  to  support  a  rapid  increase  In  Jf'iS  hf  anv  t^-r,  m^.i^^^-*!!  ««»<»  »t  suggests  ttiat  in  tiito  area,  as  In 
population-Hjurely  the  most  pressing  SS^^^  ^«SSSiS  Se  .Sl  «>  ««^  others,  the  people  are  well 
problem  fadng  Uie  majority  of  tiie  ^^^^^iJ^^^^^J^J^^^  ahead  of  tiie  poUtictons.  I  was  particu- 
nattons  of  the  wortd.  It  was  estimated  SS  ffvrS^^^^iSJM^  SJ^ff^^^S^  larly  struck  by  the  large  number  of  con- 
by  P«sld«it  Johnson  In  hto  speech  be-  SSlSS^'T.Sn^L2 M^JSfS^^  <^^  «^tlzeL  who^add^  in  their 
fore  the  United  Nations  in  San  Pranctoco  JffaS*^^  JS?3S?  ^^^  comments,  tiiat  ti»e  population 
that  Ift  spent  In  family  planning  to  the  °^  ^*^-  ^*"  '*™**  '"'"•  problem  to  probably  the  greatest  prob- 
equlvalent  of JlOO  in  economic  aid.  inso-  „ J!^*^,iSr!!f  I'i^™,  *^* J^t  ^t°^  J*™  '««5in«  the  world,  and  Uiat  they  fa- 
far  as  tiie  effect  of  tiie  expenditure  on  ^^^^^^fJ^^J^^T^SI^L^  vor  giving  all  possible  asstotance  to  those 

-SS?^  f2^H:"LJL..*'°?"*'^-    ^  "»«*  important  requirement  at  this  time  Today  the  world  faces  an  unparalleled 

migm  note  that  the  Prertdent  s  estimate  is  a  research  program  to  provide  the  required  problem.  Just  as  the  Congress  faces  an 

18  a  very  oonservaUve  one;  I  believe  the  knowledge  and  matertata.  unparalleled  (9)portunity.    "nie  problem 
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Is  simply  that  the  world's  rood  supply 
Is  running  out  and  there  to  no  known 
way  to  Increase  it  to  keep  up  with  popu- 
lation growth.  The  opportunity  to 
equally  clear.  We  in  thto  Congress  have 
the  chance  to  take  the  first  steps  in  an 
effort  which,  quite  literally,  could  save 
the  world  from  onrushlng  dtoaster.  The 
means  are  now  at  hand.  We  have  the 
technology  which  allows  parmts  to  limit 
the  size  of  their  families  If  they  wtoh; 
we  have  the  food-for-freedom  bill 
which  sets  up  the  admlntotraUve  and 
economic  groundwork  for  a  program  of 
family  planning  and  child  atid  maternal 
health  and  nutrition. 

Both  logic  and  necessity  strongly  argue 
that  we  seize  thto  chance  to  move  for- 
ward to  a  total  food-for-freedom  pro- 
gram. To  Ignore  the  amendment  intro- 
duced today  would  condemn  the  hungry 
of  the  world  to  nothing  more  than  a 
cruel  and  short-nm  palliative  and  face 
thto  country  with  spiralling  foreign  aid 
biUs  coupled  with  worldwide  political 
insUblUty.  I 

Early  in  thto  session  I  suggested  that 
If  thto  Congress  would  move  forward  In 
the  area  of  the  worldwide  population  ex- 
plosion, it  would  be  remembered  far 
more  In  thto  context  than  in  any  other. 
Nothing  that  has  happened  since  has 
changed  my  mind.  We  can  move;  we 
simply  cannot  refuse  to  t|E^ce  up  the 
chaUenge. 


OUS  SI!   CHARLIE 


INO 


Mr.  MICHEli.  Mr.  SpelJcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addrest  the  House 
lor  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minoto? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  9,  1966,  re- 
ports that  the  State  Department  has 
lifted  the  passport  of  Ronald  Ramsey, 
altos  "Hanoi  Charlie"  who  has  been  mak- 
ing morale-destroying  tapes  for  use  by 
the  Vietcong  against  our  OI's.  These 
topes  are  broadcast  from  Hanoi,  tell  GI's 
they  are  losing  war,  fooltoh,  and  so  forth. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  this  mockery  of 
America  be  silenced.  However,  it  to  also 
all  the  more  wondrous  that  the  same 
State  Department  at  the  same  time  gives 
a  passport  to  Qus  Hall.  U.S.  Red  head. 

In  revoking  Ramsey's  passport,  the 
State  Department  said  that  he  consti- 
tuted a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Yet.  Gus  Hall,  a  dedi- 
cated, full-time  Communist  Party  work- 
er, whose  one  aim  to  to  ovEorthrow  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  to  not 
considered  a  threat  to  our  security,  and 
la  given  tacit  approval  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  travel  to  Russto  tor  further 
instructions. 

Lo,  verily,  many  and  mjuterious  are 
the  ways  of  the  Great  Society— and 
dangerous  to  our  future. 
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PINO  INTRODUCES  BILt  TO  TAKE 
PLUSH  HOTEUS  AND  CAVIAR  OUT 
OP  THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PINO.    Mr.  Speaker.  1  adc  unan- 
toious  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  block  poverty 
funds  frtMn  being  used  to  support  aid 
recipients  in  stylish  hoteto  with  %9  per 
day  food  grants. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  OEO  Direc- 
tor, Mr.  Shriver,  cannot  pay  out  Federal 
funds  to  support  local  programs  which 
are  putting  poverty  aid  recipients  in 
hoteto  like  New  York  City's  Astor  and 
p>aylng  $9  per  day  food  allowances.  I 
was  disgusted  to  read  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  footing  the  bill  for  the 
episode  where  poverty  aid  recipients 
were  spending  a  plush  month  at  the 
Astor  sneering  at  maids  and  other  work- 
ers. I  am  not  surprised  that  the  tj^pe 
programs  pushed  by  the  poverty  people 
encourage  thto  sort  of  attitude.  I  am 
sick  of  the  poverty  program  trying  to 
make  a  part  of  America's  population  feel 
that  they  deserve  luxury  and  power  with- 
out work  and  responsibiUty. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  to  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not pay  out  Federal  funds  to  support  thto 
kind  of  fiscal  and  social  giveaway.  If 
Federal  funds  are  not  available,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  local  backroom  planners 
will  cut  back  on  this  sort  of  thing.  Un- 
der my  bill,  once  a  public  or  private 
poverty  ageiwy  paid  more  than  $3.50  a 
night  for  commercial  accommodations  or 
gave  out  more  than  $2.50  a  day  meal  al- 
lowances, they  could  not  collect  1  cent 
of  the  cost  of  these  allowances  from  the 
Federal  Government.  My  bill  will  put  a 
aioQ  to  wasteful  funny  business  in  a 
hurry. 

I  was  particularly  appalled  to  read 
that  the  families  in  the  Astor  were  col- 
lecting $9  per  day  food  allowances  for 
each  person.  Thto  amount  of  money  will 
buy  unmitigated  luxury.  I  wemt  to  limit 
the  meal  allowances  to  the  $2.50  a  day 
given  by  the  New  York  City  Welfare  De- 
partment.   That  to  liberal  enough. 

It  to  getting  to  be  true  that  the  only 
way  you  can  live  a  middle-class  life  to  to 
be  poor  enough  to  qualify  for  the  poverty 
program.  The  real  middle-class  to  too 
saddled  with  taxes  to  pay  for  giveaways 
like  the  poverty  program  to  be  able  to 
afford  to  stay  at  the  Astor  or  spend  $9 
per  person  each  day  for  meato.  Thto  to 
sickening. 


HERO  OP  VIETNAM  WAR  TO  BE 
BURIED  IN  ARUNGTON  CEME- 
TERY AT  1  O'CLOCK  TODAY 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  l^Ir. 
Spetiker,  today  at  1  o'clock  a  young  ma- 
rine, who  was  killed  last  week  in  Viet- 
nam, will  be  buried  at  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery.   Thto  to  the  ninth  casualty  from 


my  congressional  dtotrict  within  the  past 
8  or  9  weeks. 

To  those  who  advocate  a  "no-win 
policy";  who  are  against  taking  a  risk  in 
Vietnam,  or  who  might  classify  them- 
selves as  "doves";  I  would  suggest  that 
they  attend  the  funeral  of  thto  young 
man,  who  did  take  a  chance  or  risk  in 
the  defense  of  freedom. 

Try  to  tell  the  father  and  mother,  and 
eight  brothers  and  sisters,  of  thto  de- 
ceased American,  that  the  Commurdsts 
should  remain  safe  in  their  sanctuaries, 
and  we  should  not  bomb  strategic  mili- 
tary installations,  or  mine  the  harbor  at 
Haiphong. 

I  thhik  the  American  people  have  had 
enough  of  thto  no-wln  policy.  If  we 
want  victory  we  must  associate  some  risk 
with  the  effort. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  OH 
CRIME 

Mr.  WHITEN KR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday  evening  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend a  very  significant  meeting  at  the 
White  House.  At  that  time  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  others  presented  to  us 
a  discussion  of  crime  and  the  effort 
which  to  being  made  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  crime  in  thto  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  Nation  to 
troubled  over  the  crime  problem  and  its 
effect  upon  society.  I  know  that  our 
colleagues  Join  me  in  our  concern  at  the 
alarming  crime  statistics  which  were  re- 
cently reported.  I  am  sure  that  they  are 
equally  concerned  about  the  social  losses 
to  our  Nation  represented  in  the  lives  of 
numerous  individuato  who  have  taken 
to  crime  and  drug  addiction.  The  latter 
problem  of  drug  addiction  has  been  a 
very  vexatious  one  for  many  years.  The 
drug  addict  not  only  harms  himself,  but 
there  to  no  doubt,  as  both  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  President  have  stated 
that  the  harm  to  our  way  of  Ufe  as  a  re- 
sult of  crimes  committed  in  order  to  sup- 
port such  addiction  to  great. 

lii.  Speaker,  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  the  civil  commitment  of 
certain  addicts,  as  was  outlined  to  us 
yesterday  evening,  to  a  good  one.  Too 
long  have  we  heard  the  prophets  of  doom 
speaking  on  thto  subject.  I  have  no 
patience  with  the  peddling  or  dtopenslng 
of  narcotics.  The  criminal  law  should 
treat  those  who  do  thto  with  promptness 
and  with  firmness.  However,  there  to 
a  real  social  benefit  to  be  gained  by 
undertaking  to  reclaim  those  who  have 
fallen  victim  to  the  narcotics  habit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  point  out 
that  we  will  be  asked  to  consider  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  make  a 
comprehensive  review  of  Federal  criminal 
statutes.  It  has  been  many  years  since 
this  has  been  done.  It  to  high  time  that 
such  a  study  be  consummated.  There  to 
no  m<»e  important  matter  confronting 
the  Members  of  Congress  today  than  the 
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crime  problem,  and  I  hope  that  we  meet        There  was  no  objection.  Thus,  the  administration  would  have 

it  head  on  with  effective  action.                      Mrs.    MINK.    Mr.     Speaker,    I    am  us  pay  the  full  cost  of  educating  4,500  of 

-^— ^i^^_^_  greatly  distressed  by  the  recommenda-  the  15,000  children  in  category  A. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MANPOWER  ^°"*  *°  reduce  Federal  support  of  the  This  increases  the  State  burden  as 

o2PQt><T>  impact  program.  follows: 

^^                                                     Currently  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  spend-  Under  existing  law   ( 1067  esU- 

Mr.    DANIEI^.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask  ing  $73.9  million  for  the  support  of  pub-  mate) : 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  lie  education.     On  a  per  capita  basis  for  Bstimated  total  ooet  of  edu- 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re-  total     education    expenditures,    Hawaii  caUng  16,000  category  A  chU- 

marks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  ranks   4th  among  all   50  States,  while  dren  u  (at  •600) »7,  soo.ooo 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection  ranking  only  14th  in  per  capita  income.  Federal   support    under   cate- 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  We  are  exerting  every  effort  to  main-  ^'^  ^ 3, 840,ooo 

New  Jersey?  tain  this  support  of  public  educaUon  to  „,  »  .  ,       ^ 

There  was  no  objection.  the  end  of  providing  high  quality  school-  ^*f,„„  ^''^HLj^  f**)L*?}' 

Mr.  DANIELS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  ing  for  our  children.     Hawaii's  personal  ^lon  or  category  A  chll- 

support    of    President    Johnson's    pro-  taxes  are  the  highest  in  the  country  now,  ' -    a.ooo.ooo 

posal — contained   in  his  annual  man-  but  this  is  a  load  we  are  willing  to  carry  under  proposed  cuu:                               "" 

power  report — to  establish  a  new  position  for  the  important  purposes  of  education.  Estimated  total  cost  of  edu- 

of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Man-         The  administration's  reductions  in  rec-  eating  is.ooo  category  A  chii- 

Power.  ommended  support  of  Public  Law  874  dren  is  (at  •600) 7,500.ooo 

Of  course,  such  a  position  will  not,  in  imply    that    the    local    school    districts  federal  support  for  education 

Itself,  solve  the  remaining  problems  of  could  do  more  by  absorbing  greater  per-  °'  category  A  children 2.243.000 

hard-core  unemployment.    It  will  not.  in  centages  of  the  cost  of  educating  fed-  sute  sunoort  for  «d,,r*  ' 

IteeU,  provide  the  skiUed  workers  that  a  erally  connected  chUdren.  lion  of'^^tego^  fch^I 

highly  technical  economy  will  demand.        Let  me  explain  the  grave  and  serious  dren .7.. 5  257  000 

It  wUl  not.  in  Itself,  conUnue  to  provide  burden    which   these   recommendations  t  „„  „hvi=^  f>,„*  fK    *  *  ,         v. 

the  growing  number  of  jobs  that  an  ex-  would  have  uoon  our  oublic  education  ^  Z.        advised  that  the  total  combined 

pandlng  population  will  require.  Satem  in  HawTi?                      education  pg^eral  support  which  Hawaii  would  get 

But  it  does  represent  a  very  important        in  eateeorv  A   under  Public  Law  874  1'"^^''  ^^  "^*  Proposed  cuts  covering  not 

step  in  the  right  direction.    It  recognizes  for  cSdrlS^hc^sS  osS^eiU^  llve^n  Fed  i"\^f*^«*"^  ^-   "»"'   '^^   «**"«  the 

that  one  of  tiie  most  important  task  this  eSlTorSy  aSTworic  f?r  the  F  Jerll  ?°;®?*  ^''"^'■*"  ""**"  '"'^^''^  ^  *0'^<1 

Government  faces  in  the  years  ahead  is  SSve?^SLin  tiiTmaS   iJ^litr^  de  ^^  ^^^'^  $4,609,000.    This  would  be  less 

Uie  task  of  matching  our  manpower  to  SeSTchiWrL-th^^eml  s^i^ri  H?*",^^L*  ^^  ''°^'*  <=*«'  *°  «<*"<^^t*  ^^^ 

our  Jobs.  ^I~t^L  i    K      J^      c«           \    ^'^w  ^l^e   ^5.000   children   under   category  A 

n,ij!^^      t                      *               M  ^■^  currently  is  based  on  50  percent  of  the  (tsonvi";  nnn— «7  «i  «iiin«.,\  ^"''^^"'y  " 

Consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  state's  average  n^r  minn^nRt    5  fl^-ni  *»5<'"X15.000_$7.5  million), 

problems  that  tiie  future  holds  for  us.  yelre  ore^^  "•^-  ^^^^^  Provides  that  if  a  State  or 

We  know  that  certain  areas  of  the  United        Wrtr  fi„oi  iq«.«   tw..  af»f«.  „*  u»„  »».„  ^°^*^  educational  agency  refuses  to  edu- 

States-Detroit,    for    examplis-are    al-  av^i^TLi  JSSi  Sst  wtj  iJL     SSs  '**^   these  children  living  on  F^eral 

ready  beginning  to  feel  the  shortage  of  thf  l^^Ii   fv,vf.r?fmpT,^«  tnnn^r^  property,  then  all  support  under  tills  Im- 

both  sklUed  and  unskilled  labor.     Yet  i2^h^!^«L^.li^f^  Mni»H^      ti  pact  program  would  be  wlUidrawn. 

tiiere  are  other  areas  of  Uie  country-ln  ^rc^'f  o°^n?hI?}  nf  IS9    L  ^9,^1  '^«   harshness  of   this  reduction  in 

Appalachla  and  in  tiie  Mississippi  Delta,  ^l^^l^  ?L?  oai^n.f  ?L  t.,Jl'«„f  c  k  ","  **<*  ^  '"^^'^'y  ^e^n  when  viewed  Uiusly: 

for  examplc^where  honest  and  hard-  JJa^s  avefie  c^t  wV^c^^^^^^^  Estimated  cost  to  educate  15.000 

woritlng  men  cannot  find  Jobs  of  any  J^^chUd  ^e 'state  tecSrre^^^^^^  category  A  children  at  •600..    $7,500,000 

sort.     Clearly,   this  situation   can   and  tZ  firrAo  i?fL^^  a  ^kh^.    !i;^  ^^  '^**1  reduced  Public  Law  874 

must  be  corrected  if  we  are  to  sustain  L'i!/t^ft?Lr*™,l*^r„,^t  «f  «f  ^f^"*^"""  '"^P*^*  *'**  •"PP*'^  ^'^  »«"» 

our  rate  of  growth  °^^^  ^^^  ^^  P"P'^  °"'  °'  ^**'«  funds.  a  and  B  children 4,000,000 

Consider  tiie  fact  tiiat  there  are  also  ^^"n^ere  are  over  15.000  children  in  my  

millions  of  Americans  who  are  employed  ^%^  ",*''**L'k  .?*^°Tv,:^  *'°"f-  Stote  deficit  for  just  cate- 

in  occupations  and  skills  tiiat  do  not  ^f,T^/a™  contribution  for  tills  year  is  ^n   a    on-b.se    chU- 

fully  uttllre  tiieir  capabilities.     As  tiie  |3.62l,089.  while  the  current  additional  lJL  aViVund".":;;."."^-,:  -'•*""" 

i>nwM»nt  sAiH  •  State  support  required  for  these  children  puouc  iaw  874  funds  available 

^JJ«!  is  Coverall  labor  shorta  e      But  »s  in  excess  of  $4.5  million.  for  category  B 0 

the  uMmploy°ed°Ind  underempioy^'^are  not      ,  "*'°"  ™"^t  ^  9.va.ve  that  military  fam-  It  would  obviously  be  more  logical  to 

fully  matched  with  the  Jobs  available.  '"^^  residing  on  base  in  Haw8di  are  likely  abdicate  authority  over   the  educaUon 

__  ,     ,»     ».      .       J    .                    ^  not  taxpaying  residents.    These  families  of   these    15,000   on-base   children  and 

■This  situation  L-  a  drain  on  our  poten-  buy  their  groceries  In  the  base  exchanges,  make  that  a  total  Federal  responsibUity 

t~-    .  -     „            .J     iw  i.  *                  .tax  free;  nor  is  there  any  significant  tax  as  set  forth  in  HJl.  8626.  at  a  minimum 

And  finally,  consider  that  too  many  of  realization  from  them  for  cigarettes,  estimated  Federal  cost  of  $7  500  000  just 
our  young  men  and  women  are  continu-  uquor.  gasoline,  or  entertainment,  aU  of  for  tiie  on-base  children. 
S?«^  2!i?l°"L°' ^4f2!.Hl?r^^)^^b.t.^*  ''^***  *^  ^  '°""<*  ""^  "»« *>"«•  t*''  ''•^-  By  providing  this  analysis  and  argu- 
S^v  ^L  mor?^t^a^«fSiT  Jh^i  «S"  ^  *  "**'«'"  °'  '»<=*'  '*>''  ^"^^  «»^ty,  ment.agalnst  these  proposed  cuts  as  tiiey 
clSfn^^.2-?«^^oniS^f  t^^SS^"  ^'^^  considering  this  section  of  PubUc  affeclJ  my  State,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
S^H  Hn^rtt  wl^n^/n^f  thi^^J^:  ^^  »''*  **  payment  by  the  Federal  Gov-  that  we  would  not  make  every  concelv- 
S!nni«r^H»^thJJ  oKv  u»  a^H?  cmment  in  lieu  of  taxes.  I  sponsored  a  able  effort  to  continue  our  existing  pro- 
complexities  tiiat  clear^  Ue  ahead?  bUl  last  year.  UR.  8626.  which  provides  gram  for  all  our  children  and  even  add 

-Theee  are  some  of  tiie  problems  tiiat  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  pay  to  our  own  tax  burden  If  necessary  to 

Just  must  be  solved-and  solved  soon.  the  full  State  average  per  pupU  cost  make  up  Uie  deficits.    I  refer  to  Uie  al- 

™r    thf^'SS^f  "^t^it  T,  "tJ!"  *>»««^  "Pon  2  previous  fiscal  years'  State  temative  of  witiidrawal  for  purposes  of 

Wu^rintto^JSS.  wl  ^  S™  expenditure  for  education.  Ulustration  only. 

oiucpruii,  to  wnicn  we  can  turn.                       .j^^  administration's  current  proposal  I  cannot  believe  that  this  Is  what  the 

~~~^^^^~~—  Is  that  in  category  A,  the  State  or  local  administration  desires.    This  is  certainly 

IMPACT  AID.  PUBLIC  LAW  874  school  district  absorb  the  cost  of  educat-  not  what  my  State  wants.    We  believe 

Mrs.  MINK.    Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unon-  ^"^  ^'^t  nimiber  of  children  which  comes  these  children  have  profited  as  part  of 

imoua  canaent  to  address  the  House  for  1  to  3  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  our  school  system,  and  that  we  can  con- 

mtnute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  the  school  system.  tlnue  to  provide  them  a  better  educa- 

and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.                    ^^  my  State  of  Hawaii,  given  approxl-  tional  program  than  any  administered 

The   I^EAKSR.    Is   there    objection  mately   150.000  children  In  the  public  separately  under  the  Department  of  De- 

to  the  request  of  the  genUewoman  from  school  system.  3  percent  of  this  number  fenae,   though  this   occurs  already  in 

Hawaii?  would  be  4,500.  some  Jurisdictions. 
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I  respectfully  urge  my  eblleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort  to  preserve  the 
present  system  of  apportionment  of 
funds  under  Public  Law  87A. 

If  the  law  remains  the  same,  Hawaii's 
picture  In  fiscal  1966  will  be  as  follows: 
estimated  cost  of  educating  i$- 

000  category  A  children   (o«- 

baae)    at  $600. $7,600,000 

Total  estimate,  fiscal  1906  Pub- 
lic Law  874  Impact  funds  for 
15,000  A  category  children  and 
30.824  B  category  cbUdren.i*.     8.550.074 

State  deficit  Just  for  esM- 

gory  A U-     -MO,  926 

Public  Law  874  funds  avaUaUe 
for  category  B *.-  0 

1  submit  that  this  latter  picture, 
though  not  completely  equitable,  Is  at 
least  one  which  will  enable  us  to  continue 
our  present  program  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  to  all  children  residing  any- 
where within  the  borders  of  our  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Hawaii 
Legislature  which  Is  currentty  in  session 
is  gravely  concerned  about  this  proposed 
cut.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Elmer  Cravalho;  Senate  President  Kazu- 
hisa  Abe;  Senator  David  Trask,  chair- 
man of  the  senate  education  committee; 
Senator  Nadao  Yoshinaga.  chairman  of 
the  senate  ways  and  means  committee: 
Representative  Robert  Taira.  chairman 
of  the  house  education  committee:  and 
many  others,  we  have  seen  our  State's 
commitments  to  education  grow  over  the 
last  2  years. 

Yesterday,  I  received  a  oopy  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  9,  Third  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  budget  ses- 
sion of  1966,  urging  the  retention  of  the 
current  program  under  Public  Law  874, 
which  I  append  to  my  remarks  to  advise 
my  colleagues  of  the  great  ooncem  which 
this  resolution  expresses  on  behalf  of 
the  schoolchildren  In  my  Btate: 
House  Concttrrent  RESOLtrnoiN  or  the  Statx 
or  Hawau 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovernment  cur- 
rently provides  funds  to  areas  designated  as 
Federal  Impact  areas  to  assist  States  which 
have  a  heavy  financial  burden  of  educating 
children  of  military  and  civil  eervlce  workers 
residing  on  or  employed  on  Federal  property; 
and 

Whereas  approximately  31  percent  of  the 
schoolchildren  in  Hawaii  from  grades  kin- 
dergarten through  12  are  classified  as  stu- 
dents In  Federal  Impact  areas;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson's  proposal  to 
cut  back  funds  In  Federal  Impact  areas  would 
have  a  severe  and  damaging  effect  on  the 
educational  programs  of  this  Btate;  and 

Whereas  PubUc  Law  874  provides  Federal 
funds  to  the  department  of  education  which 
are  used  to  supplement  State  funds  for  op- 
eraUng  budget  expenditures;  and 

Whereas  these  funds  were  earmarked  to 
help  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  required  to  meet  the 
heavy  student  enrollment  anticipated  for  the 
school  year  beginning  In  September  1966;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  cutback  of  Federal 
funds  under  PubUc  iJiw  874  wUl  result  In  an 
estimated  loss  of  $3»4  mlllloa  to  HawaU  for 
the  aacal  year  1966-67;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  In  his  sUte  of 
the  Union  message  delivered  January  13.  1966. 
reaffirmed  the  Nation's  commitment  to  Viet- 
nam while  recommending  that  the  programs 
of  the  Great  Society  be  continued  and  that 
Congress  provide  the  resources  to  carry  for- 


ward, with  fun  vigor,  the  great  health  and 
•duc&Uon  programs  that  were  enacted  Into 
law  last  year;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson's  proposal  to 
cut  back  funds  to  States  with  designated 
Federal  Impact  areas,  reduces  the  effective- 
ness of  bis  state  of  the  TTnlon  promise  to 
buUd  a  Oreat  Society  at  home:  Mow.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Retolved  by  the  House  of  Repretentativea 
of  the  TMrd  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
HawaU,  budget  *e*sion  of  1966  {the  senate 
concurring) ,  That  President  Johnson  be  and 
Is  hereby  requested  to  withdraw  his  proposal 
to  cut  back  Federal  funds  for  education  In 
Federal  Impact  areas:  and  be  It  further 

Aesolved,  That  HawaU's  delegation  to  Con- 
gress be  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to 
make  all  possible  attempts  to  persuade  the 
President  not  to  cut  back  Federal  funds  to 
States  with  Federal  Impact  areas;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current  resolution    be   transmitted    to   the 
President  of  the  United   States,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson;     the    President    of    the    Senate, 
HuBEST  H.  HnicPHKKT;    the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  John  W.  McCoucack;  Senators  Hiram 
L.  FoNO  and  Dakiel  K.  IifOim;  Representa- 
tives Patst  T.  llDfK  and  Spark  M.  Matsxt- 
itaca;  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner;  and  the  Honor- 
able John  A.  Burns.  Governor  of  HawaU. 
Elmkr  F.  Cravalho, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
i      Sbiczto  Kanzmoto, 
Clerji  House  of  Representatives. 
^s^AZTJHMA  Abe, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Skichi  Hirai, 

Clerfc  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  manpower 
report  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
yesterday  and  also  following  my  remarks 
my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Holland]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RettssI.  may 
extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MANPOWER  REPORT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoso. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a 
short  time  ago.  the  specter  of  mass  un- 
employment was  a  major  national  con- 
cern. Now,  the  President's  manpower  re- 
port, which  we  received  yesterday,  shows 
that  unemployment  has  fallen  to  the  al- 
most-imprecedented  level  of  3.7  percent 
of  the  woric  force.  That  Is  its  lowest  point 
in  more  than  12  years. 

It  is  true  that  pockets  of  imemploy- 
ment  still  persist  In  such  places  as  Ap- 
palachla and  Mississippi  Delta.  There 
are  thousands  of  teenagers  who  need  jobs 
to  help  support  their  families.  And 
there  are  others  employed  In  occupations 
that  do  not  fully  use  their  capabilities. 


Furthermore,  there  are  still  many  disad- 
vantaged workers  who  are  not  getting 
their  fair  share  of  employment.  While 
the  unemployment  rate  for  Negroes,  for 
example,  was  down  from  nearly  IS  per- 
cent in  February  1961,  to  7  percent  this 
past  February,  it  Is  still  far  too  high. 

But  while  we  continue  our  programi 
for  correcting  these  inequities,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  another  danger.  That 
danger  is  that  we  will  not  produce 
enough  skilled  workers  and  enough  pro- 
fessional people  to  meet  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding needs  of  modem  America. 
Already  we  are  suffering  from  acute 
shortages  in  the  medical  and  nursing 
professions,  in  the  teaching  professions, 
and  various  industrial  trades  and  crafts. 

The  President's  manpower  report,  ac- 
cordingly, calls  attention  to  the  need  for 
better,  faster,  and  more  wldespretul  vo- 
cational training.  It  calls  attention  to 
the  need  for  making  our  work  force  more 
mobile,  both  geogn4>hlealIy  and  In  terms 
of  learning  new  skills. 

As  the  President  indicates,  in  a  pros- 
perous economy  the  root  of  most  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment lies  in  deficiencies  in  education. 
It  is  also  education — and  only  educa- 
tion— which  can  help  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  meet  Its  growing  needs  for  skilled 
manpower.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  we 
give  every  possible  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  administration  in 
canying  forward  both  those  programs 
already  initiated  and  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  those  others  requested  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  sent  us  yesterday  an  annual 
report  on  manpower  in  the  United  States 
which  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to 
every  Member  of  this  body,  and  a  source 
of  hope  and  promise  to  every  American. 

The  record  of  accomplishment  de- 
scribed by  this  report  Is  one  that  has 
rarely  been  matched  by  any  nation,  and 
not  often  even  by  our  own.  We  have 
reduced  unemployment  to  only  3.7  per- 
cent of  our  work  force — ^the  lowest  In 
more  than  12  years.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  have  received  training 
which  will  make  them  more  productive, 
more  useful  citizens  as  a  combined  re- 
sult of  the  new  manpower,  education, 
and  poverty  programs  launched  by  this 
administration.  All  across  the  land  more 
and  more  boys  and  girls  have  received 
training  which  will  save  them  from  a 
lifetime  of  chronic  unemployment,  and 
poverty. 

As  the  President's  report  points  out, 
we  are  now  beginning  the  sixth  year  of 
our  longest  and  soundest  period  of  peace- 
time prosperity.  We  can  take  pride  in 
the  growth  of  our  economy  and  the 
achievements  of  our  great  free  enter- 
prise system.  But  we  cannot  afford  to 
rest  on  our  laurels.  Our  very  success  in 
banishing  unemployment  and  maintain- 
ing a  constantly  expanding  economy 
creates  new  problems  of  its  own. 

If  we  are  to  sustain  progress,  keep  our 
hard-earned  prosperity,  then  we  must 
look  ahead.  We  must  be  ready  to  assure 
not  only  that  there  is  a  job  for  every 
worker  but  also  that  there  is  a  worker 
for  every  Job.  Already,  in  some  areas  of 
the  country,  there  is  a  tight  supply  of 
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skilled  labor.  For  example,  there  are 
shortases  of  machinists  In  the  metal 
working  Industry,  and  shortages  of 
craftsmen  In  the  building  trades.  There 
Is  a  great  shortage  of  medical  and  nurs- 
ing personnel  and  of  teachers. 

Thus,  while  taking  Justifiable  pride  in 
the  achievements  we  have  made,  the 
President  also  urges  action  which  will 
create  greater  mobility  in  our  labor  force, 
and  which  will  provide  the  necessary 
training  to  meet  our  needs  for  skilled 
craftsmen  and  professional  men  and 
women. 

One  of  his  recommendations  is  to  In- 
crease the  minimum  wage  and  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Another  is  to  increase,  by  1975,  the 
number  of  medical  school  graduates  by 
50  percent,  and  the  number  of  dental 
school  graduates  by  100  percent  over 
1960. 

The  overall  lesson  of  the  President's 
survey  of  our  manpower  resources  is 
that  whatever  benefits  the  individual 
worker — or  the  future  worker — is  also 
good  for  the  country.  Men  and  women 
need  skills  if  they  are  to  earn  a  decent 
living.  The  country  needs  skilled  men 
and  women  if  it  is  to  remain  a  great  20th 
century  society. 

The  problems  of  labor,  the  problems  of 
education,  the  problem  of  avoiding  In- 
flatlm,  are  all  linked  together.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  submitted  to  us  In  this 
and  his  other  messages  a  coordinated 
program  for  moving  our  economy  stead- 
ily forward  In  an  orderly  manner.  I  am 
proud  to  voice  my  strong  support  for 
his  measures. 

Mr.  REU8S.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  manpower  is  both  en- 
couraging and  challenging. 

It  is  encouraging  because  it  shows  how 


We  must  look  to  the  decades  of  the 
1970's  and  1980's.  We  must  deter- 
mine— now — what  our  manpower  re- 
quirements are  going  to  be  and  then  we 
must  begin  the  task  of  training  our 
workers,  particularly  our  young  workers, 
in  the  skills  that  those  requirements  de- 
mand. 

We  can  sustain  our  great  prosperity. 
The  record  of  the  past  6  years  proves  that 
we  can.  But  we  will  not  sustain  it  by 
sitting  on  our  hands.  What  is  needed  is 
a  well-coordinated  and  well-planned 
program  from  the  national  level  down 
through  the  community  level.  And  that 
program  must  begin  with  this  session  of 
Congress. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 
WINNER  FROM  TEXAS— MISS  LES- 
LIE DIANE  REED,  OF  TEXARKANA, 
WINS  $2,500  SCHOLARSHIP  PRIZE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  organization's  wonder- 
ful and  effective  ladles'  auxiliary  have 
again  through  their  nationwide  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  a 
subject  that  is  both  simple  and  complex — 
simple  because  people  everywhere  turn 
toward  democracy  as  winter-bound  chil- 
dren seek  the  sun;  complex  because  It 
is  a  concept  that  is  too  frequently 
strangely  beyond  the  comprehension  of 


much  can  be  accomplished  within  «k     f JS^^S^rf^    i)l^^'"**!Jf,-  .  ««°"°?i*^*f' 
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It  is  challenging  because  it  points  the^  **"*  attention  of  this  Congress  an  essay, 
way  we  must  go  If  that  policy  is  to  con- 


tinue to  be  effective. 

We  are  now  in  the  61st  month  of  the 
longest,  continuous  period  of  prosperity 
In  America's  peacetime  history.  Only 
the  period  of  expansion  during  World 
War  n  exceeds  it.  Profits  are  up,  wages 
are  up,  employment  is  up,  and  sales  are 
up.  And  the  best  news  of  all  Is  the  an- 
nouncement that  February  saw  our  im- 
employment  rate  drop  to  3.7  percent  of 
our  workforce — the  lowest  in  more  than 
12  years. 

What  this  means  Is  that  more  Ameri- 
cans are  enjoying  more  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labors  than  ever  before. 

But  President  Johnson  was  quite  cor- 
rect In  pointing  out  that  there  is  stUl 
much  that  remains  to  be  done. 

Unemployment  among  Negroes  and 
teenagers  is  still  a  national  problem. 

Troublesome  "pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment" still  remain  in  depressed  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

Too  many  skilled  Jobs  remain  tmfllled 
for  lack  of  trained  manpower  while  un- 
trained workers  remain  cm  our  unem- 
ployment rolls. 

What  is  President  Johnson's  answer 
to  tbeie  problems?  Training  and 
planning. 


the  winning  essay  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  written  by  a  young  constituent. 
Miss  Leslie  Diane  Reed,  of  Texarkana, 
Tex.,  who  writes  with  refreshing  sin- 
cerity and  clarity  on  the  topic:  "Democ- 
rary— What  It  Means  To  Me."  Each 
generation  must  decide  for  itself  whether 
the  voting  booth  is  a  reluctant  chore 
or  the  Joyful  exercise  of  a  great  hiunan 
right.  Miss  Reed  gives  us  words  of  most 
welcome  reassurance. 

I  feel  in  my  heart  that  she  speaks  truly 
for  her  generation  of  young  Americans. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  add  that  last 
night  Miss  Reed  placed  third  in  the  na- 
tional contest  for  which  she  will  receive 
a  $2,500  scholarship  award. 

Congratulations  are  certainly  in  order 
for  all  the  national  winners  and  for  all 
those  who  participated  in  this  worthwhile 
tribute  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
to  the  youth  of  America. 

DmocKACT — What  It  Mkans  to  Mb 

(By  Leslie  Diane  Reed,  Texarkana.  Tex.) 

Since  our  first  days  In  school  we  have  been 
taught  about  democracy.  But  do  we  really 
know  what  It  means? 

When  the  great  blackout  struck  the  North- 
e«stem  States,  millions  of  people  who 
thought  they  apprecUted  electricity,  were 
left  In  darkness.  They  suddenly  found  out 
what  It  U  Uke  to  be  without  electric  power. 


Now.  suppose  that  this  same  thing  were 
to  happen  to  our  Ooveriunent,  and  we  should 
wake  up  some  morning  without  freedom 
Perhaps  only  In  this  way  could  some  of  u« 
really  appreciate  what  It  means — the  chanm 
would  be  greater  than  you  think.  For  de- 
mocracy Is  more  than  Just  a  iorra  of  g^>vern- 
ment.  It  Is  a  way  of  life  Involving  the  great- 
est gifts  and  responslblUUes  at  the  same 
time. 

Our  first  responslbUlty  Is  to  preserve  de- 
mocracy. The  men  who  fought  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  thoee  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  did  not  deliver  us  a  one- 
way ticket  to  liberty  for  all  time.  They 
gave  us  the  framework,  and  we  have  found 
out  since  then  that  the  rlghu  of  men  must 
be  fought  for  and  worked  for  constantly. 

Our  legislatures  and  courts  are  always  busy 
protecting  those  rights — rights  which  often 
bump  into  and  overlap  each  other.  Even 
now  we  are  witnessing  an  agonizing  strug- 
gle over  civil  right*  that  has  been  Ulked 
about  and  suffered  since  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  short  time  ago.  In  the  famous  Gideon 
case,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  no 
American  citizen  could  be  convicted  of  a 
crime  without  legal  counsel.  A  case  before 
the  Court  this  year  will  determine  If  a  man 
has  a  right  to  play  a  guitar  In  a  city  park 
without  being  arrested.  Insignificant?  Per- 
haps, but.  because  It  Involves  our  rights  It 
wUl  be  decided. 

We  fought  the  First  World  War  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Now.  after 
another  world  war  and  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
nam wars,  we  know  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  safety  for  democracy.  There  will 
always  be  those.  Inside  and  outside  of  our 
country,  who  would  destroy  what  It  standa 
for. 

And  what  does  It  stand  for?  The  right 
to  vote,  to  get  a  good  free  education,  to 
change  leaders  when  leaders  fall,  to  Invent 
a  better  mousetrap,  or  a  better  computer, 
to  compete  with  our  neighbors  and  stUl  b* 
their  friends,  to  worship  as  we  choose,  think 
as  we  please,  and  express  our  opinions. 
These  are  all  things  that  our  country  gives 
us.  But  they  create  the  responsibility  of 
participation — for  a  voting  booth  without 
a  voter  Is  useless,  a  church  without  a  con- 
gregation Is  not  a  church.  Only  by  partici- 
pating In  democracy  can  we  make  it  work. 

And  we  don't  have  to  wait  until  we  are 
adults  to  begin  this  participation — our  home, 
our  school,  our  neighborhood — these  are  the 
places,  and  this  Is  the  time. 

Some  of  us  may  soon  be  called  upon  to 
risk  death  for  democracy,  but  for  most  of  u* 
the  greatest  thing  we  shall  have  to  do  Is 
live  for  It — live  clean,  successful,  happy 
lives — taking  advantage  of  all  the  opportuni- 
ties freedom  gives. 

Democracy  Is  people,  people  on  the  move, 
people  unlimited  by  Injustice  or  slavery, 
people  making  progress,  people  with  rights 
who  respect  the  rights  of  others.  The  luck- 
iest thing  that  can  happen  to  a  human  being 
on  this  earth  Is  to  be  bom  one  of  these 
people. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  Intend  to  waste  this 
wonderful  life.  I  am  going  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  and  use  the  advantages  of 
my  country.  This  Is  democracy  and  what  It 
means  to  me. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  HALL  CALLS  FOR 
REPEAL    OF    EXECUTIVE    ORDER 
IMPOSING    ADMISSION    FEES    AT 
FEDERAL    RESERVOIRS 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPHAKJSU  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri?  1 1 

There  was  no  objection.    1 1 

Mr.  HAIXk  Mr.  l^ieaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army's  announcement  this 
week  that  admission  fees  will  be  Imposed 
at  105  Federal  reservoirs  throughout  the 
Nation,  including  Table  Rock  and 
Pomme  de  Terre,  constructed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
southwest  Missouri,  Is  a  betrayal  of  pre- 
vious assurances  that  such  fees  would  not 
be  indiscriminately  Imposed  at  Federal 
reservoirs. 

The  authority  for  the  admission  fees, 
which  range  from  $7  for  an  annual  per- 
mit to  50  cents  for  one  individual  for  1 
day,  was  contained  in  Ebcftutlve  Order 
No.  11200,  Issued  by  Presl^nt  Johnson 
on  February  26. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  executive 
order  Is  now  a  national  policy  affecting 
most  of  the  large  reservoirs  throughout 
the  Nation,  it  will  take  concerted  action 
by  the  Congress  if  the  policy  is  to  be 
changed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army's  an- 
nouncement is  the  culmination  of  a  long 
and  bitter  difference  of  opinion  that  has 
been  going  on  between  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  Stewart  Udall,  and  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  has  no  real 
taste  for  the  Imposition  of  these  admis- 
sion fees,  as  opposed  to  user  fees,  which 
were  authorized  by  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act  of  1965. 

Secretary  Udall  has  insisted — from  the 
very  beginning — that  these  admission 
fees  be  imposed  at  Federal  reservoirs. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  resisted  for  a 
long  time,  pointing  out  the  high  cost  of 
collections  that  would  be  Incurred  in  any 
effort  to  establish  collection  stations  on 
the  perimeter  of  reservoir  areas.  Be- 
cause of  this  difference  of  opinion,  the 
rules  that  were  to  have  been  issued  last 
June  were  not  Issued  at  that  time.  Their 
Issuance  now  demonstrates  that  Mr. 
Udall  has  the  President's  ear,  and  is  ap- 
parently determined  to  make  every  Fed- 
eral reservoir  his  own  private  preserve, 
for  which  the  average  citizen  will  have  to 
pay  tribute. 

Under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act,  user  fees  were  to  be  Imposed  for 
specific  facilities,  which  the  Federal 
Government  provided,  but  not  for  the 
mere  mlvllege  of  breathing  fresh  air  at 
Federal  reservoirs.  This  concept  was 
underscored  during  the  congressional 
debate  In  1964,  but  now  it  has  been 
"emasculated  by  Presidential  decree." 
Here,  again,  we  have  erosion  of  legisla- 
tive authority  by  the  executive  branch. 

To  further  point  up  the  absurdity  of 
the  Executive  order,  the  congressional 
debate  made  it  clear  that  no  charge  was 
to  be  assessed  for  the  mere  use  of  the 
water  at  a  Federal  reservodr.  That  as- 
surance is  now  meanlnglass,  because, 
while  techidcally  the  use  of  the  water 
i«  still  free  to  a  boatsman  or  a  fisherman, 
he  has  to  pay  tribute  for  the  privilege 
of  getting  to  the  water.  How  utterly 
ridiculous  and  two  faced.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  President  ever  could  have 
*greed  to  such  an  order.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's  estimate  ol  accrual  to 
me  "land  use  fund"  In  the  tost  year  was 


$35  million — actually  $5  million  came 
in.  Is  it  possible  this  is  the  reason  for 
the  Executive  order,  or  Is  it  more  power 
and  politics? 

Furthermore,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
admits  that  it  would  be  prohibitive  to 
establish  toll  stations  at  every  access 
road  in  a  reservoir  area,  so  they  are  going 
to  operate  on  some  kind  of  honor  sys- 
tem. In  other  words,  a  private  citizen 
who  takes  his  family  into  a  reservoir 
area  will  risk  arrest  if  he  does  not  have  a 
permit,  but  also  might  visit  every  day  and 
never  be  stopped.  Under  this  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  announcement,  we  will 
have  an  "army  of  snoopers"  at  every 
Federal  reservoir.  Besides  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  of  the  man  who  floats  "into  the 
reservoir  down  a  tributary  stream?" 

I  will  ask  the  Legislative  Counsel  to 
draft  a  bill  for  submission  that  would 
prohibit  admission  fees  to  reservlor 
areas.  The  streams  and  the  lakes  still 
belong  to  the  people. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  President's  crime  message  fol- 
lowing other  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests on  the  same  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HORTON  RESOLUTION  DESIGNATES 
FEBRUARY  AS  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY MONTH 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men, 
women,  and  events  which  make  up  our 
great  American  heritage  Bxe  remembered 
and  recognized  In  history  classes 
throughout  the  country,  and  individually 
on  national  holidays  set  aside  to  com- 
memorate their  Importance  to  our  so- 
ciety. I  think  it  is  important,  however, 
that  these  people  and  events — American 
history  as  the  whole  of  our  tradition  and 
accomplishments — be  remembered  as 
one,  by  all  Americans. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  month  of  February  be  designated 
"American  History  Month." 

February,  the  month  in  which  we  ob- 
serve the  anniversaries  of  the  birth  of 
those  towering  figures  of  our  nuMnnfti 
past,  Washington  and  Lincoln,  Is  the 
appropriate  month  to  be  given  such  a 
designation.  Every  possible  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  our  history,  the  record 
of  the  greatest  struggle  for  human  lib- 
erty in  the  annals  of  mankind  on  this 
planet. 

A  nation  preserves  the  memory  of  its 
past  by  its  aimlversarles,  its  stamps  and 
coins.  Its  symbolic  places  and  its  patriotic 
observances.     Such    an   observance   as 


American  EQstory  Month  would  direct 
attentlcm  to  our  historic  past,  and  would 
awaken  the  dormant  Interest  of  most  of 
our  citizens  in  the  history  of  the  long 
struggle  for  freedcun  under  responsible 
government. 

Students  hard  at  work  In  the  coim- 
try's  schools  would  be  given  renewed  en- 
ergy in  their  history  classes  by  the  ideals 
and  activities  of  American  History 
Month.  They  would  be  reminded  during 
this  month  that  forgetting  a  few  dates 
or  even  falling  a  few  tests  are  small 
vexations  for  what  they  will  have  gained 
by  their  study  of  American  history.  By 
such  study  they  vrtll  have  acquired  an 
understanding  of  the  great  Nation  whose 
future  is  in  their  keeping.  That  future 
will  be  secure  only  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  know  its  past. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  RECALLS 
THE  MEMORY  OF  TARAS  SHEV- 
CHENKO— RESOUNDING  VOICE  OP 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  in  solemn 
commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Taras  Shevchenko.  poet  laureate 
and  national  hero  of  the  Ukraine.  His 
memory  is  revered  by  freedom-loving 
peoples  the  world  over,  for  his  poetry  and 
his  life  eloquently  express  the  bTeat 
Ideals  of  liberty  for  all  men,  of  democ- 
racy, and  of  justice. 

In  paying  this  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Shevchenko,  I  am  honored  also  to 
salute  the  many  Ukrainian-Americans 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I 
feel  particularly  close  to  the  Ukrainian 
commimlty  of  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  area 
and  have  taken  i>art  in  its  activities  on 
many  occasions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  love  of 
freedom  which  inspired  the  burning 
poetry  of  Shevchenko  continues  to  char- 
acterize the  Ukrainian  people  wherever 
they  live  today.  There  is  in  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  Ukrainian  men,  women,  and 
children  a  fervent  desire  to  loose  once 
and  for  all  the  awful  yoke  of  Conmiunist 
imperialism  that  holds  the  original  land 
of  the  Ukraine  in  a  totalitarian  vice. 

Therefore,  as  we  commemorate  today 
the  birth  of  Taras  Shevchenko  let  us  also 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  self-determination 
and  individual  liberty.  Let  our  message 
to  the  captive  peoples  be  clear.  We  can 
and  must  apply  the  democratic  influence 
of  the  United  States  in  the  body  of  world 
opinion  and  take  whatever  steps  we  can 
to  insure  the  restoration  of  Independence 
to  the  Ukraine  and  the  other  once-free 
nations  that  now  lie  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains. 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  bom  in  1814  In 
the  little  Ukrainian  village  of  Morlntsy. 
The  first  24  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
In  the  lowly  state  of  serfdom  until  he 
was  redeemed  in  1838  by  the  poet  Vasill 
Zhukovsky  and  the  painter  Karl  Bryullov. 
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Upoo  receiviivK  his  liberty,  the  younc 
man  wu  at  last  free  to  pour  out  his 
heartfelt  words  about  the  Joy  of  f  ree<k>in, 
and  2  years  after  becoming  free,  be  pro- 
duced his  first  work  of  poetry. 

Upon  reading  his  worlu.  Ukrainians 
everywhere  thrilled  to  the  beauty  of  his 
poetry.  The  young  writer  had  intro- 
duced a  type  of  literature  that  had  not 
been  known  in  the  Ukraine  before. 
Rather  than  the  traditional  use  of  the 
Russian  language,  for  Russia  dominated 
the  little  Ukrainian  land.  Shevchenko 
turned  to  the  tongue  of  his  beloved 
homeland,  the  Ukraine. 

The  language  that  he  used  was  that 
of  the  Ukrainian  folk  song — bright,  sing- 
ing, and  emotional — but  beneath  the 
grace  of  his  words  beat  an  unyielding  at- 
tack upon  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
In  "The  Kobzar."  his  first  work,  almost 
every  poem  breathes  the  poet's  sadness 
over  the  loss  of  liis  country's  independ- 
ence and  the  hardships  his  people  were 
forced  to  endure.  'The  Kobzar"  ap- 
pealed to  the  Urkralnlan  people,  for  it 
set  forth  their  deepest  feelings  about  the 
Injuatlce  of  tyrants  and  epokt  of  their 
PMt  glory.  Taras  Shevchenko.  from  his 
advent  into  the  literary  world  until  this 
very  day.  retains  the  love  and  admiration 
of  his  fellow  men. 

Yet  the  power  of  his  message  and  the 
courage  of  the  young  man  soon  lurought 
him  into  extreme  disfavor  with  the  Rus- 
sian czar.  In  1845  Shevchenko  associ- 
ated himself  with  a  revolutionary  society 
which  was  determined  to  set  up  a  great 
free  union  of  all  Slavonic  peoples.  His 
activity  in  this  organization  brought 
about  bis  arrest  in  1847  by  the  agents 
of  the  czar  and  subeequent  conscription 
into  the  hated  Russian  Army.  The  czar 
issued  a  personal  decree  forbidding  the 
poet  to  write  or  draw.  Yet  Shevchenko 
defied  all  attempts  to  silence  him  and 
continued  to  pour  oat  his  feelings,  writ- 
ing poems  in  notebooks  which  he  sewed 
together  and  hid  in  tiis  boots.  Ten  years 
after  being  forced  into  the  army  he  was 
pardoned  but  remained  imder  police  sur- 
veillance for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Shevchenko  died  in  1861.  a  man  who 
had  been  destined  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  personal  freedom  only  9  years.  His 
life  is  thus  symbolic  of  the  fate  of  his 
beloved  country,  which  gained  freedom 
in  ltl8  only  to  be  crushed  under  Russian 
tyranny  only  a  few  stiort  years  later. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  the  promising  career  ot- 
Taras  Shevchenko  was  blighted  by  Rus- 
sian persecution.  The  Russian  authori- 
ties had  desired  to  prevent  him  from  ex- 
pressing the  ideas  in  which  he  believed. 
They  Isolated  him  for  10  years  in  miser- 
able army  posts  and  broke  his  health,  but 
the  courageous  poet  never  wavered  In  his 
ideas,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  pro- 
claimed the  selfsame  undying  truths. 
Year  by  year  his  poems  have  been  recov- 
ered, studied,  edited,  and  reedlted.  Year 
by  year  his  fame  has  increased  until 
today  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  he  was 
a  prophet  of  a  better  world  in  which  all 
the  stains  and  ruins  of  the  human  spirit 
win  disappear.  The  poet  laureate  of  the 
Ukraine  was  also  the  poet  laureate  of 
hnmanlty,  for  his  message  was  that  free- 
doBi,  truth,  and  Justice  are  indivisible 


and  that  If  any  man  Is  denied  these  bless- 
ings then  no  freeman  is  truly  free. 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  a  poet  and  a 
patriot  of  the  first  rank.  On  this,  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  we  salute  this 
great  man  and  his  Ukrainian  compatrl- 
ot£  everywhere.  May  the  ideas  in  wlilch 
Taras  Shevchenko  believed  so  fervently 
be  realized  throughout  the  earth. 


MORE  TIME  NEEDED  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  TO  REGISTER  FOR 
MEDICARE 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
give  assistance  to  our  senior  citizens.  65 
and  over,  so  that  they  can  get  the  sup- 
plementary medicare  coverage  for  $3  a 
month  that  Congress  originally  Intended 
that  they  have. 

However,  it  now  develops  that  men 
and  women  who  were  65  before  last  Jan- 
uary 1  will  be  ineligible  to  apply  for  the 
supplementary  medical  expense  phase 
of  medicare,  for  which  the  Government 
will  charge  them  $3  a  month,  until  the 
last  3  months  of  1967  if  they  miss  the 
March  31  deadline. 

It  is  well  known  that  physical  and 
mental  infirmities  are  concomitants  of 
advanced  years.  Moreover,  in  spite  of 
massive  publicity  and  a  nationwide  edu- 
cation program,  there  are  still  millions 
of  elderly  j)eople  throughout  the  country 
who  do  not  understand  the  details  of  the 
medicare  program.  It  would  be  brutal 
and  tragic  to  deny  them  protection 
against  catastrophic  hospital  and  med- 
ical expenses  because  of  a  technicality. 

It  would  be  heartbreaking  if  thousands 
of  families  faced  financial  ruin  because 
of  catastrophic  hospital  and  medical  ex- 
penses of  a  parent  or  grandparent  who, 
for  ignorance  or  any  other  reason,  had 
failed  to  register  by  the  end  of  this  cur- 
rent month. 

It  WHS  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  establish  a 
national  policy  that  senior  citizens  are 
entitled  to  hospital  and  medical  care — 
not  to  establish  a  set  of  inflexible  bu- 
reaucratic rules  and  regulations. 

According  to  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration reports.  13.545.000  of  the  esU- 
mated  19  million  Americans  eligible  for 
medicare  had  enrolled  for  the  program 
by  March  3.  Of  these,  all  but  1,113,000 
signed  up  for  the  $3  a  month  supple- 
mentary medical  expense  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  assimie  that  the  re- 
maining four  and  one-half  million  eligi- 
ble men  and  women  will  all  sign  up  for 
medicare  In  the  few  wetiu  remaining  be- 
fore the  March  31  deadline.  Many  of 
thetn  are  probably  invalids,  or  unaware 
for  one  reason  or  another  that  they  must 
make  an  application  for  their  hospital 
and  medical  insurance  rights. 

Ih  all  likelihood,  some  of  those  who 
have  not  yet  signed  up  are  the  very  peo- 


ple to  whose  families  the  protection  of 
medicare  is  most  crucial  and  vitaL 

I  am  preparing  a  bill  which  will  extend 
the  March  31,  1966,  filing  deadline  for 
medicare  supplementary  insurance  ap- 
plications hideflnitely. 

It  may  be  argued  that  an  Indefinite  ex- 
tension will  create  recordkeeping  prob- 
lems for  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. However,  the  purpose  of  medi- 
care is  to  have  a  hiunanitarian  objec- 
tive— to  give  our  senior  citizens  rights 
which  they  have  earned,  to  shield  their 
children  and  grandchildren  fr«n  tlie 
burden  of  gigantic  hospital  and  medical 
expenses — not  to  simplify  recordkeeping 
for  any  Government  agency. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
career  employees  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  type  of  deadline  said  it  is 
bound  to  inflict  hardships  on  many  fam- 
ilies aiMl  is  Justifiable  only  on  grounds 
of  administrative  convenience. 

I  expect  my  bill  to  receive  sympathetic 
consideration  from  Congress,  but  I  urge 
everyone  eligible  for  medicare  to  protect 
his  or  her  rights  by  registering  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Our  national  objective  is  to  provide  the 
elderly  with  hospital  and  medical  insur- 
ance— and  not  to  hem  them  in  with  a  lot 
of  fine  print  technicalities. 
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CRIME— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  407) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  was  read : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Crime — the  fact  of  crime  and  the  fear 
of  crime — marks  the  life  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

We  know  its  unrelenting  pace: 

A  fordUe  rape  every  26  minutes; 

A  robbery  every  5  minutes; 

An  aggravated  assault  every  3  minutes; 

A  car  theft  every  minute; 

A  burglary  every  28  seconds. 

We  know  its  cost  in  dollars — some  t27 
billion  annually. 

We  know  the  cost  it  inflicts  on  thou- 
sands— In  death,  injury,  suffering,  and 
angtUsh. 

We  know  the  still  more  widespread 
cost  it  exacts  from  millions  in  fear: 

Fear  that  can  turn  us  into  a  nation  of 
captives  imprisoned  nightly  behind 
chained  doors,  double  locks,  barred  win- 
dows. 

Fear  that  can  make  us  afraid  to  walk 
city  streets  by  night  or  public  parks  by 
day. 

These  are  costs  a  truly  free  people  can- 
not tolerate. 

The  war  against  crime  may  be  slowing 
its  increase  for  the  moment.  The  most 
recent  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  shows  a  5-percent  increase 
for  1965;  compared  to  a  13-percent  in- 
crease for  1964. 

But  we  can  take  little  comfort  from 
such  facts.  We  must  not  only  slow,  but 
stop— and  ultimately  reverse — the  rate  of 
crime  increase. 

The  entire  Nation  is  united  in  ecKicem 
over  crime.    The  entire  Nation  shares  in 


the  resolution  to  deal  effentively  with 
crime.  But  national  concern  is  not 
enough.  National  res<dutton  Is  not 
enough. 

We  must  match  our  will  with  wisdom. 
We  must  match  our  determination  with 
effective  action. 

The  safety  and  security  of  Its  citizens 
Is  the  first  duty  of  government. 

Today,  therefore,  I  call  on  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  to  Join  in  a  three- 
stage  national  strategy  against  crime, 
welding  together  the  efforts  of  local, 
State,  and  Federal  governments. 

WHAT  Wa  HAVK  DOMH 

This  administration — with  the  support 
of  this  Congress — is  committed  to  assist 
local  authorities.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  -history,  an  administration  has 
pledged  to  the  American  people  that  the 
growth  of  crime — local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional— will  be  checked. 

We  are  working  in  a  creative  Federal 
partnership  to  fulfill  that  pledge. 

1.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act,  passed  last  fall,  provides  a  sound 
foundation  upon  which  we  can  now  build. 
Under  its  imaginative  scope,  we  have 
already  launched  local  and  Federal  ac- 
tion— generations  overdue — to  modernize 
not  only  police  work  but  all  aspects  of 
the  system  of  criminal  Justice. 

2.  The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act, 
passed  last  fall,  is  the  most  significant 
legislative  reform  in  modem  American 
penology.  Hundreds  of  prisoners  already 
are  working  in  daytime  Jobs  as  they 
finish  their  sentences  at  night.  They  are 
learning  Job  skills  that  will  bring  dignity 
to  themselves  and  support  to  their  fam- 
ilies. 

3.  The  National  Crime  Commission 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Com- 
mission, established  last  year,  have 
launched  searching  studies  Into  the 
causes  of  crime  and  our  present  short- 
comings in  dealing  with  it. 

4.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion is  expanding  its  National  Academy 
sixfold.  It  will  soon  be  able  to  train 
1,200  rather  than  200  law  enfo'.-cement 
officials  e«w;h  year.  It  will  provide  spe- 
cial training  for  an  additional  1,000 
officers. 

5.  Federal  efforts  against  organized 
crime  have  continued  to  Increase.  Rack- 
eteering indictments  last  year  rose  to  a 
record  674,  compared  with  535  in  1964 
and  only  19  In  1960. 


A   UNlrUU  ATTACK 

These  programs  are  only  Initial  steps 
on  a  long  road.  But  they  advance  us  far 
enough  to  see  down  that  road  more 
clearly. 

And  the  plainest  fact  we  can  see  Is 
that  piecemeal  improvements  will  not  be 
enough. 

The  need  is  not  new.  We  have  simply 
failed  to  meet  it. 

Despite  the  warnings  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officials,  years  of  public  ne- 
glect have  too  often  left  the  law  enforce- 
ment system  without  necessary  resources 
•hd  public  support. 

Despite  the  devotion  of  our  law  en- 
lorcement  ofiBcials,  our  law  enforcement 
system  does  not  deter  enough  of  those 
who  can  be  deterred.  It  does  not  detect 
•nd  convict  enough  of  those  who  cannot 


be  deterred.  It  does  not  restore  enough 
rehabilitated  offenders  into  the  law- 
abiding  community. 

Despite  the  dedication  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officials,  reforms  too  often  de- 
feat themselves  because  they  do  not  go 
far  enough. 

There  is  a  fundamental  lesscm  we  have 
too  often  ignored. 

The  problems  of  crime  and  law  en- 
forcement are  closely  interrelated. 

One  interlocking  tie  is  within  the  very 
system  of  law  enforcement. 

Making  police  more  effective  is  fruit- 
less— ^if  we  continue  to  permit  the  over- 
biu-denlng  of  Judges  and  the  clogging  of 
courts. 

Increasing  the  number  of  judges  is 
futile — if  the  number  of  competent  pros- 
ecutors and  defense  attorneys  remains 
inadequate. 

An  expanded  judiciary  cannot  take 
advantage  of  modem  thinking  in  sen- 
tencing— if  new  correctional  facilities 
are  not  provided. 

The  best  correctional  programs  will 
fail — if  legitimate  avenues  of  employ- 
ment are  forever  closed  to  reformed  of- 
fenders. 

A  second  interlocking  tie  between  all 
law  enforcement  problems  is  geograph- 
ical. 

Crime  does  not  observe  neat.  Jurisdic- 
tional lines  between  city,  county.  State, 
and  Federal  Goverrunents. 

Failure  of  a  correctional  system  in  one 
State  may  have  a  decided  Impact  on  the 
crime  rate  In  another. 

Shortcomings  in  Federal  or  State  law 
enforcement  make  more  difficult  the 
work  of  a  city  police  department  in  Its 
flght~agalnst  racketeerliig. 

Devoted  police  work  in  a  city  is  of  little 
consequence  if  it  merely  drives  criminals 
to  the  adjacent  county. 

To  Improve  in  one  field  we  must  im- 
prove hi  all.  To  improve  in  one  part  of 
the  country  we  must  improve  in  all  parts. 

We  must  mobilize  all  of  the  resources 
of  our  creative  Federal  system  If  we  are 
to  repel  the  threat  of  crime  to  our  com- 
mon well-being.  The  problems  of  crime 
bring  us  together.  We  must  make  a  com- 
mon response.    There  is  no  other  way. 

OUa    NATIONAL    ST«AT»3T 

Even  as  we  Join  in  common  action,  we 
know  there  can  be  no  Instant  victory. 
We  face  an  immense  Journey.  Ancient 
evils  do  not  yield  to  easy  conquest.  Mod- 
em criminology  has  yet  to  light  many 
corridors. 

We  cannot  limit  our  efforts  to  enemies 
we  can  see.  We  must,  with  equal  resolve, 
seek  out  new  knowledge,  new  techniques, 
and  new  understanding. 

In  the  battle  against  crime,  imlty  can 
give  us  strength.  But  strength  can  give 
us  victory  only  if  it  is  Joined  with  a  bold 
and  clear  plan  for  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present. 

I  propose  a  three-stage  national 
strategy. 

The  first  stage  Is  an  agenda  for  Imme- 
diate action.  These  are  the  legislative 
steps  we  already  know  are  needed — steps 
that  should  be  taken  without  hesitation 
or  delay. 

The  second  stage  is  development  of  a 
comprehensive  agenda  of  direct  steps 


based  on  experiment  and  assessment  for 
the  future. 

The  third  stage  is  a  still  broader  agen- 
da, an  attack  not  only  against  crime 
directly,  but  against  the  roots  from 
which  it  springs. 

These  three  stages  involve  varying  re- 
sources and  commitments.  But  we  must 
proceed  on  each  of  them  with  equal 
force — and  we  must  do  so  now. 

Toerr:  trx  uckbduti  attack 

Each  of  the  four  aspects  of  law  en- 
forcement calls  for  reform.  There  are 
steps  we  can  now  take. 

A.   TO  ncpsova  cxncx  pwcvxntion  and 
DsncnoN 

We  must  improve  the  quality  of  local 
law  enforcement  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  frontline  soldier  in  the  war  on 
crime  is  the  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer. Federal  aid  to  law  enforcement 
at  the  State  and  local  level  was  made 
possible  by  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act  of  1965.  Police,  court,  cor- 
rectional, and  university  authorities 
have  responded  to  the  newly  created 
Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
with  hundreds  of  Imaginative  ideas  and 
proposals. 

A  numl)er  of  projects  are  now  under- 
way: 

The  management  methods  of  modem 
industry  will  be  adapted  to  law  enforce- 
ment problems  in  a  new  management 
institute  for  police  chiefs. 

Several  New  England  States  are  com- 
bining their  efforts  in  police  training  by 
establishing  the  first  regional  leader- 
ship school  In  the  Nation. 

The  first  intensive  national  training 
Institute  for  State  directors  of  correc- 
tions will  bring  the  advice  of  experts  to 
all  States  in  their  effort  to  break  the 
cycle  of  criminal  repeaters. 

In  support  of  these  programs  and  the 
many  others  to  follow,  I  am  asking  Con- 
gress to  increase  appropriations  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  from 
$7.2  to  $13.7  million. 

Even  seeking  the  most  imaginative 
reforms,  however,  underscores  a  fimda- 
mental  truth:  how  well  a  Job  is  done  de- 
pends on  the  training  and  ability  of  the 
men  who  do  It. 

I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General 


Make  grants  to  States,  cities,  and  col- 
leges and  universities  to  elevate  and  in- 
tensify the  training  of  law  enforcement 
officers; 

Provide  grants  for  a  management  ex- 
change program,  enabling  police  officials 
to  travel  to  other  departments  for  on- 
the-spot  studies  of  promising  and  effec- 
tive approaches; 

Provide  grants  to  establish  closed-cir- 
cuit television  training  programs  to 
teach  basic  police  subjects.  The  first 
such  program.  Involving  over  200  loca- 
tions in  a  single  State,  is  being  launched 
now; 

Establish  an  award  program,  in  con- 
sultation with  State  and  local  officials, 
giving  annual  public  recognition  to  out- 
standing police  officers  and  others  who 
make  notable  contributions  to  the  field 
of  law  enforcement. 


iiak 
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X  neommend  legtelatlon  to  establish  « 
profirram  to  send  selected  poUee  afficen 
to  aimroTed  eollesM  and  uiiivenlUeB  for 
a  year  of  IntenslTe  professtonal  stady. 

I  recamiiend  a  loan  forglveneas  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Defeose  Edu- 
cation Act  for  students  who  wish  to  enter 
the  law  enforcement  profession. 

If  crime  la  to  Ik  controUed,  we  must 
control  the  weapons  with  which  so  many 
crimes  are  committed. 

We  must  end  the  easy  availability  of 
deadly  weapons  to  professional  criminals, 
to  delinquent  youth,  and  to  the  disturbed 
and  deranged. 

We  must  stop  the  flow  of  firearms  Into 
dangerous  hands. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  gun  con- 
trol Is  a  State  responsibility.  States  with 
gun  control  laws  now  stand  helplessly  by 
while  those  laws  are  flouted  daily  by 
the  unchecked  sales  of  guns  by  mall. 

Our  yederal  responsibility  Is  clear.  It 
Is  promptly  to  enact  leglsladmi.  such  as 
S.  1592,  to  regulate  and  control  Interstate 
traffic  In  dangerous  firearms. 

The  front  jniges  of  our  newspapers 
make  us  actutely  aware  of  the  human 
tragedies  that  flow  dally  from  the  un- 
checked purchase  of  firearms.  Recent 
congressional  hearings  added  abundant 
evidence  of  the  gravity  "of  this  problem. 

There  Is  no  need  to  curtail  the  right  of 
eltlaens  to  keep  arms  for  such  traditional 
pastimes  as  hunting  and  markmanship. 
But  there  Is  a  pressing  need  to  halt  blind, 
unquestioned  mall-order  sales  of  guns, 
and  over-the-counter  sales  to  buyers 
from  out  of  State  whose  credentials  can- 
not be  known. 

Only  the  Federal  Government  can 
give  the  several  States  and  cities  their 
first  real  chance  to  enforce  their  own 
ffunlaws.  We  must  do  so  without  further 
(May. 

We  must  bring  the  latest  and  most 
effective  methods  of  law  enforcement  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  pledged  to  develop  a  program 
for  the  Nation's  Capital  covering  all 
aspects  of  crime  and  crime  prevention. 

In  the  longer  run,  -we  will  look  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Oommlssion  on  Crime  In  the  District  of 
Cohunbia.  In  the  meantime,  there  are 
several  measures  which  can  be  carried 
forward. 

I  recommend  a  substantial  increase  In 
police  salaries  to  attract  and  retain  the 
beat  quahfked  olBcen  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  recommend  a  Pistol  Registration  Act 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  deadly  weapons 
to  those  who  have  been  convicted  of 
violent  crimes,  to  those  with  a  history  of 
moital  InstabiUty,  and  to  habitual  alco- 
holics. 

Tb  strengthen  the  capabiUty  of  District 
Mth(nltles,  I  have  asked  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  experimental  funds 
to: 

Revltaliw  the  overburdened  police 
communications  system. 

Devdop  a  computerlaed  crime  Informa- 
tion system  for  the  entire  metropolitan 
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Pnnlde  addlUonal  equlpmoit  to  tai- 
cwMe  p(«ce  mobOl^  and  patrol  effec- 
tiveness. 


a  TO  wusLoatrm  ths  raoaicumr  or  ataaaui^ 
We    must    Intensify    our    campaign 

against  organized  crime. 

The  most  llaixant  manifestation  of 
crime  In  America  Is  organised  crime.  It 
erodes  oxor  vety  aystein  of  justice — in 
all  spheres  of  government. 

It  is  bad  oioGgh  for  individuals  to  tarn 
to  crime  t>ecause  they  axe  misguided  or 
desperate. 

It  is  intolerable  that  corporations  of 
corruption  should  systematically  flaunt 
our  laws. 

This  concern  already  Is  deeply  shared 
by  Congress.  Statutes  enacted  in  re- 
cent years  have  greatly  strengthened 
Federal  authority  to  deal  with  racketeer- 
ing. But  another  legislative  tool  is  re- 
quired. 

Organized  crime  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
escape  detection  and  prosecution.  Tor- 
ture and  murder  of  witnesses,  efforts  to 
bribe  prosecutors  and  Jurors — these  are 
not  shocking  exertions.  They  are  fa»- 
miliar  racketeering  techniques. 

Such  methods  not  only  make  it  harder 
to  prosecute  racketeers — they  poison  the 
sjrstem  of  law  enforcement  Itself.  They 
require  a  strong  antidote,  and  an  im- 
portant one  Is  now  pending  in  both 
Houses. 

•nils  legislation  would  expand  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
Immunize  hostile  but  knowIedgeaMe  wit- 
nesses against  prosecution  and  thereby 
enable  them  to  tesUfy  without  incrimi- 
nating themselves. 

Such  Inmiunlty  is  already  provided  In 
laws  covering  a  number  of  crimes.  The 
pending  legislation  vm(Ad  extend  it  to 
such  racketeering  crimes  as  bribery, 
graft.  l>ankruptcy  fraud.  Jury  tampering, 
and  other  schemes  for  the  obstruction  of 
justice. 

We  must  modernize  our  criminal  laws. 

I  propose  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  all  the  FWeral  criminal  laws  and 
to  recommend  total  revision  by  1968. 

A  number  of  our  criminal  laws  are  ob- 
solete. Many  are  inconsistent  in  their 
efforts  to  make  the  penalty  fit  the  crime. 
Many — which  treat  essentially  the  same 
crimes — are  scattered  in  a  crazy-quilt 
patchwork  throughout  our  Criminal 
Code. 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
outstanding  Americans,  including  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  ofliclals  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Jurists,  and  members  (rf 
the  bar.  This  Commission  will  bring  to 
us  the  most  modem  and  rational  crim- 
inal code. 

We  are  a  natic»i  dedicated  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Justice,  the  r\ile  of  law,  and  the 
dignity  of  man.  Our  Criminal  Code 
should  be  worthy  of  those  ideals. 

C.  TO  niHAMCS  JUS'llUC  n*  OUl  cottxts 

We  must  reform  our  ball  ssrstem. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice 
must  be  fair  as  well  as  effective. 

Whether  a  person,  released  after  ar- 
rest, is  likely  to  flee  before  trial  or  en- 
danger society  is  not  determined  by  tlie 
wealth  lie  commands.  Yet  all  too  otten 
we  imprison  men  for  weeks,  months,  and 
even  years — before  we  give  them  their 
day  in  court— soldy  because  they  can- 
not afford  bail. 


Effective  law  enforcement  does  not  re- 
quire such  imprisonment. 

To  correct  this  injustice,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  complete  action  on  the 
pending  Federal  Bail  Reform  Act  and  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Ball  Agency  bill 

These  measures  will  insure  fairness 
They  will  provide  an  enlightened  model 
for  those  States  and  communities  which 
have  not  already  undertaken  ball  reform. 

O.  TO  BBCLAIM  AMD  KKHABIUTAni  UVH  IN  OUB 
PUaOMS 

We  must  establish  a  rational,  coordi- 
nated correctional  system. 

No  national  strategy  against  crime  can 
succeed  if  we  do  not  restore  more  of  our 
first  offenders  to  productive  society. 
The  best  law  enforcement  has  little  value 
If  prison  sentences  are  only  temporary 
and  embittering  way  stations  for  men 
whose  release  means  a  return  to  crime 

Today  that  situation  is  all  too  prev- 
alent. In  the  Federal  system,  30  per- 
cent of  all  parolees  revert  to  crime.  In 
most  State  systems  the  percentage  is 
substantially  higher.  The  task  of  break- 
ing this  cycle  must  be  part  of  our 
program. 

At  present,  we  administer  the  prison, 
parole,  and  probation  functions  partly  In 
the  executive  branch  and  partly  in  the 
Judicial  branch.  I  believe  the  effective- 
ness of  our  corrections  program  depends 
on  a  rational,  coordinated  and  unified 
amiiroach. 

Consolidating  Federal  correctional  ef- 
forts can  reduce  the  number  of  repeaters. 
It  can  strengthen  the  training  and 
performance  of  correctional  officials. 

It  can  produce  a  career  service  of  the 
highest  professional  order. 

I  recommend  that  the  Federal  prison, 
parole,  and  probation  functions  be  uni- 
fied within  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
consolidate  our  presently  fragmented 
correctional  system. 

We  must  capitalize  on  the  beginning 
already  made  in  rehabilitating  prisoners. 
The  Importance  of  up-to-date  voca- 
tional training  for  imnates  is  clear. 
Chronic  underemployment  often  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  crime.  In  our  Fed- 
eral prisons,  one  of  every  three  prisoners 
worked  less  than  6  months  of  the  2  years 
before  confinement. 

I  am,  therefore,  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  effective  ways 
to  provide  correctional  institutions  with 
Job  information  for  "good  risk"  parolees. 
I  am  also  directing  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Cwnmlsslon  to  re- 
examine the  policies  of  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  regarding  tlie 
hiring  of  released  "good  risk"  offenders. 
I  am  asking  him  to  prepare  progressive 
and  effective  pedicles  to  deal  fairly  and 
sensibly  with  them.  I  urge  the  States, 
local  governments,  and  private  industry 
to  do  the  same. 

We  must  deal  realistically  with  drug 
addiction. 

Drug  addicticxi  is  a  double  curse.  It 
»»f»  life  from  the  afflicted. 

It  drives  its  victims  to  commit  unttdd 
crimes  to  secure  the  means  to  support 
their  addiction. 

Drug  addiction  has  been  a  matter  of 
Federal  eonoem  for  more  than  a  half 
century.    The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has 
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pursued  its  oif orcement  duties  energet- 
ically and  effectively.  Seistuw  of  Illegal 
narcotics  and  marihuana  rose  62  percent 
from  1962  to  1965. 

But  our  continued  Insistoice  on  treat- 
ing drug  addicts,  once  a4>prehended.  as 
criminals,  Is  neither  humane  nor  effec- 
tive. It  h&a  neither  curtailed  addiction 
nor  prevented  crime. 

Recognizing  this,  we  have  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  civil  com- 
mitment of  certain  addicts,  while  retain- 
ing full  criminal  sanctions  against  those 
who  peddle  and  sell  narcotics. 

This  measure  can  reclaim  lives.  It 
can  begin  to  eliminate  the  driving  hun- 
ger for  drugs  that  leads  sb  many  into 
lives  of  crime  and  degradation. 

I  urge  Congress  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Federal  Government  seeks  to 
share  its  kirawledge,  its  experience  emd 
Its  research  in  this  area,  I  have  al- 
ready asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  develop  materials  which  will  en- 
able local  law  enforcement  organizations 
to  train  in  far  less  time  a  far  greater 
number  of  specialists  in  narcotics  con- 
trol. 

I  am  today  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  establish  clinics  in  those 
cities  where  narcotics  addiction  is  most 
prevalent  to  help  train  local  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

By  enacting  the  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Amendments  of  1965,  Cong3%ss  has  dem- 
onstrated its  concern  over  tlie  illegal 
flow  of  nonnarcotic  drugs.  Traffic  in 
these  drugs  offers  a  new  source  of  in- 
come to  the  underworld  and  threatens 
our  young  people. 

By  these  amendments,  Congress  has 
provided  new  weapons  in  the  control  of 
this  traffic,  and  this  administration  will 
use  them  with  determination.  In  my 
1967  budget,  I  propose  tn  double  the 
funds  for  this  program. 

SaoOMD:    A  COKPBXHXNBIVK   ACKNOA 

These  various  proposals  are  only  be- 
ginning steps.  If  we  knew  today  of 
measures  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
crime,  we  would  seek  to  adopt  them. 
But  we  do  not  yet  have  the  answers. 

We  must  press  forward  for  greater 
knowledge,  better  tools,  and  deeper  in- 
sights. This  is  the  task  an  which  the 
National  Crime  Commission  has  already 
embarked.  The  Commission  is  cc«n- 
posed  of  19  dlstlngulstied  citizens. 
Judges,  law  enforcement  officers,  and 
other  experts. 

It  Is  engaged  in  some  40  projects  with 
State  and  local  authorities. 

It  is  drawing  on  the  services  of  more 
than  200  of  the  Nation's  leading  police 
chiefs,  judges,  sociologists,  and  other 
specialists. 

The  Commission  Is — 

Surveying  key  American' cities  to  lesum 
where  and  when  certain  kinds  of  crime 
are  committed,  and  which  people  are 
most  likely  to  become  victims.  Such 
facts — ^now  largely  unknown — are  essen- 
tial to  Intelligent  police  work; 

Consulting  2,200  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  identify  successful  police 
methods  developed  by  local  Initiative  and 
imagination.    Communities  everywhow 


should  know  about  and  benefit  from 
these  methods; 

Seddng  new  ways  to  Ix^eak  the  log- 
jams in  our  criminal  courts,  where 
crowded  calendars  are  a  daily  reminder 
that  too  often  justice  delayed  is  Justice 
denied; 

Analyzing  alternatives  to  traditional, 
costly — and  unsuccessful — prison  sen- 
tences, in  the  effort  to  reclaim  young 
first  offenders  and  break  the  spiral  of 
repeated  crime ; 

Studying  the  sources  of  public  respect 
and  support  for  local  police  and  police 
attitudes  toward  all  segments  of  the 
community.  Without  mutual  respect, 
effective  law  enforcement  is  not  possible; 

Exploring,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Office,  how 
to  bring  the  remarkable  advances  of 
modem  science  to  effective  application 
in  law  enforcement. 

The  computer  has  revolutionized  rec- 
ordkeeping in  modern  industry.  Sure- 
ly it  can  do  as  much  for  criminal  records. 

Modem  electronics  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  summon  a  doctor  from  his  seat 
at  the  opera.  Surely  it  can  do  as  much 
to  make  police  instantly  resiMnsive  to 
public  needs. 

And  there  may  well  be  yet  unlmaglned 
contributions  which  science  can  bring 
to  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

The  Commission's  final  report,  due 
next  year,  can  help  provide  specific  blue- 
prints for  our  national  strategy.  Its 
work  will  help  replace  the  crutches  of 
slogans,  habits,  and  reflex  with  the  firm 
support  of  knowledge  and  fact. 

No  matter  how  creative  or  detailed  the 
blueprint  we  develop,  we  cannot  succeed 
without  parallel  concentration  by  State 
and  local  authorities.  They  must  under- 
take detailed  planning  of  their  own  for 
reforms  that  take  account  of  their  own 
si)ecial  strengths,  needs,  and  traditions. 

Some  States  and  cities  have  already 
begun  to  do  so.  There  is  much  for  us 
to  learn  from  them.  But  in  many  areas, 
there  Is  no  such  broad  planning,  no  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  a  xmified  attack 
on  crime. 

Therefore.  I  am  asking  the  Attorney 
General  to  work  with  the  Governors  of 
the  50  States  to  establish  statewide  com- 
mittees on  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice. 

Such  State  committees  can  assist — and 
be  assisted  by — the  National  Commission. 
They  can  stimulate  the  growth  of  public 
involvement  and  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  antlcrlme  agenda  In 
every  part  of  the  country. 

THIXO:     ATTACKIN'O    ClnOt    AT    THK    EOOTS 

A  century  ago,  Thoreau  wrote  Uiat 
"there  are  a  thousand  hacking  at  the 
branches  of  evil  to  one  who  is  striking 
at  the  root."    So  it  remains  today. 

The  efforts  I  have  described — ^more  ef- 
fective police  action,  more  efficient 
courts,  improved  corrections,  compre- 
hensive planning  for  major  reform — all 
are  lugently  needed. 

And  yet  all  of  than  toget^r  can  i>er- 
mit  us  only  to  strike  more  quickly  and 
siurely  at  the  branches.  The  roots  of 
crime  will  remain. 


An  effective  strategy  against  crime 
must  also  rest  on  a  base  of  prevention. 
And  that  base  can  come  only  from  action 
against  the  wellsprlngs  of  crime  in  our 
society. 

Our  commitment  to  Insuring  social 
Justice  and  personal  dignity  for  all  Amer- 
icans does  not  flow  from  a  desire  to  fight 
crime.  We  are  committed  to  those  goals 
because  they  are  right. 

But  social  conditions  which  foster  a 
sense  of  injustice  or  exploitation  also 
breed  crime.  More  than  30  years  ago, 
Clarence  Darrow  observed: 

It  Is  very  seldom  that  anyone  la  In  prison 
for  an  ordinary  crime  unless  early  In  life  he 
entered  a  path  that  almoet  invariably  led  to 
the  prison  gate.  Most  of  the  Inmates  are 
the  chUdren  of  the  poor.  In  many  Instances 
they  are  either  orphans  or  half-orphans; 
their  homes  were  the  streets  and  byways  of 
big  cities,  and  their  paths  naturally  and  in- 
evitably took  them  to  their  final  fate. 

The  programs  now  underway  to  elimi- 
nate the  degradation  of  poverty,  the  de- 
cay of  our  cities,  the  disgrace  of  racial 
discrimination,  the  despair  of  illiteracy- 
are  all  vitally  important  to  crime  preven- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  even  as  we  seek  to 
fight  crime  by  fighting  injustice,  the  ways 
we  deal  with  crime  should  not  foster  fur- 
ther Injustice: 

Bail  requirements  need  not  add  fami- 
lies to  the  welfare  rolls. 

Court  procedures  need  not  increase  a 
sense  of  unfair  and  differential  treat- 
ment. 

Sentencing  practices  need  not  require 
that  the  poor  go  to  Jail  while  others  pay 
fines. 

Imprisonment  need  not  result  in  loss  of 
JobskUls. 

Social  injustice  is  not  the  sole  reason 
for  crime.  Social  Justice  is  not  the  sole 
cure. 

Even  the  broadest  social  programs  can- 
not be  panaceas.  The  lives  and  attitudes 
of  persons  long  neglected  do  not  change 
upon  command.  The  effects  of  even  the 
most  energetic  programs  may  be  long  in 
coming.  The  vast  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens who  suffer  poverty  and  discrimina- 
tion do  not  turn  to  ciime. 

But  where  legitimate  opportunities  are 
closed.  Illegitimate  opportunities  are 
seized. 

Whatever  opens  opportunity  and  hope 
will  help  to  prevent  crime  and  foster  re- 
sponsibility. 

Effective  law  enforcement  and  social 
justice  must  be  pursued  together,  as  the 
foundation  of  our  efforts  against  crime. 

The  proposals  I  am  making  today  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  crime  in  this 
country.  The  war  on  crime  will  be 
waged  by  our  children  and  our  children's 
children.  But  the  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  lead  us  to  despair.  They  must 
lead  us  rather  to  bring  greater  efforts, 
greater  ingenuity,  and  greater  determi- 
nation to  do  battle. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thx  White  House,  March  9,  196S. 

The  message  was,  without  objection, 
referred  by  the  Speaker  pro  t^npore 
(Mr.  Albert)  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
CRIME 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoufi  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
the  President's  concern  for  the  problems 
of  crime  and  welcome  his  help  and  sin- 
cerity in  sending  to  us  a  meaningful  pro- 
.  gram  by  which  we  can  effectively  combat 
It.  There  is  no  doubt  we  must  remodel 
our  entire  law  enforcement  structure  and 
this  message  provides  a  blueprint,  a  real 
beginning  for  these  endeavors.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  quality  of  our  law 
enforcement,  both  Federal  and  State, 
but  I  want  to  see  both  improved  and  I 
want  our  society  to  be  remembered  as 
that  era  when  man  seriously  attempted 
to  alter  traditional  notions  of  crime  and 
attempted  to  lessen  it.  Our  goal  is  not 
only  the  victims  of  crime  but  as  the  Pres- 
ident said  we  must  prevent  and  deter 
those  in  our  society  who  have  not  yet 
begim  a  life  of  crime.  We  cannot  waste 
those  natural  and  Irreplaceable  re- 
sources. 

To  this  end,  the  President  will  have 
my  wholehearted  support  on  the  meas- 
ures he  has  spelled  out.  I  firmly  believe 
that  policemen  should  have  higher  sal- 
aries and  opportunities  for  better  edu- 
cation. Modern  science  should  be 
brought  to  the  police  station.  I  am 
pleased  there  is  study  on  the  use  of  com- 
puters to  more  effectively  deploy  forces 
to  light  crime  and  that  the  most  modem 
up-to-date  communications  methods  will 
be  employed  by  the  police. 

The  President  is  right  when  he  says 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  should  em- 
ploy these  techniques  and  be  a  model  for 
the  Nation;  and  I  want  to  support  that 
desire  to  make  it  such  a  model.  But 
science,  education,  and  salaries  are 
clearly  not  the  only  answer  to  effective 
crime  enforcement.  The  President  rec- 
ognized this  and  included  in  his  message 
those  statutory  tools  which  are  essential 
to  give  the  policeman  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  control  crime.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  that  we  quickly  enact 
legislation  to  regulate  the  Interstate 
transportation  of  dangerous  firearms. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  havoc  that  can 
be  wrought  by  the  free  use  of  such  fire- 
arms. The  legislation  proposed  by  the 
President  adequately  protects  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  a  citizen  to  bear  arms 
and  yet  effectively  provides  a  tool  to  pro- 
tect society  as  a  whole.  We  must  not  de- 
lay such  legislation  any  longer.  It  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  If  the  States  are  to  pro- 
vide effective  and  meaningful  gun  con- 
trol regulation. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  will  find  a  very  warm  wel- 
come on  Capitol  Hill.    Reading  it  re- 
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minded  me  of  an  oft-repeated  thought  of 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  to  the  effect 
that  a  society  will  be  measured  in  his- 
torical terms  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
conducts  its  system  of  criminal  justice. 
What  the  President  has  done  today  is  set 
forth  a  model,  or  a  grand  design  to  in- 
sure that  this  society  will  meet  the  Judg- 
ment of  history.  And  if  we  follow  the 
plan  outlined  for  us,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
a  real  worthwhile  beginning  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ideal  will  be  made. 

There  is  no  valid  reason,  as  the  Presi- 
dent set  forth  in  his  message,  for  men 
to  be  imprisoned  for  long  periods  of  time 
prior  to  their  day  in  court.  Our  whole 
philosophy  of  criminal  law  is  predicated 
upon  the  notion  of  the  presumption  of 
innocence.  The  presumption  Is  mean- 
ingless if  men  are  denied  their  freedom 
by  an  outmoded  ball  system  which  bears 
little  or  no  relationship  to  the  present 
day  problems  of  law  enforcement.  Ball 
reform  is  essential,  for  we  have  long  ago 
passed  the  day  when  only  the  rich  can 
adequately  prepare  for  trial.  I  agree 
with  the  President  that  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  must  be  fair  as 
well  as  effective.  A  society  must  be 
based  ur>on  concepts  of  fairness  for  It 
to  be  a  society  worthwhile  to  live  in. 

I  was  also  particularly  heartened  to  see 
the  President's  comments  that  we  estab- 
lish a  rational  coordinated  correctional 
system.  The  Nation  cannot  afford  the 
depletion  of  its  men  and  women  through 
failure  to  rehabilitate  offenders.  If  per- 
sons convicted  of  crime  and  sentenced  to 
prison  can  have  no  effective  opportunity 
to  then  lead  decent  lives,  we  will  not 
achieve  the  goals  the  President  set  down. 
Rehabilitation  is  so  important  that  we 
cannot  delay  any  longer. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
also  have  my  imqualifled  support  In 
achieving  the  goal  of  effective  rehabili- 
tation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  read  with  care  the  Presi- 
dent's crime  message.  It  is  directed  at 
a  problem  we  face  not  only  in  my  con- 
stituency, but  throughout  the  land.  I 
agree  with  the  President  that  all  the  In- 
stitutions of  society  must  join  together 
to  control  and  then  attempt  to  diminish 
the  Incidence  of  crime.  It  is  essential 
that  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  cooperate  together  at 
all  levels. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
President's  recommendations  and  report 
on  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act. 
I  supported  the  act  when  It  was  spon- 
sored by  the  President,  and  Its  work  to 
date  has  confirmed  my  trust  In  the  act. 
As  the  President  said,  the  modernization 
of  police  work  and  the  framework  <rf 
criminal  justice  is  long  overdue.  It  Is 
urgent  that  society  continue  and  expand 
upon  this  effort.    The  Law  Enforcement 


Assistance  Act  has  been  an  important 
contribution  in  this  area.  It  Is  subsidiz- 
ing excellent  programs  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  police  woA  and 
in  addition,  providing  a  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  many  experimental  pro- 
grams for  use  in  the  fight  against  crime. 
The  presence  of  the  act  has  provided  a 
stimulus  for  new  Ideas  that  were  not  even 
thought  of  a  few  short  years  ago. 

No  extensive  fight  on  crime  can  succeed 
without  the  "day-to-day  work"  that  must 
be  done  by  the  "cop  on  the  beat."  The 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act's  prime 
concern  Is  that  end.  For  that  reason  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  agree  with  and  whole- 
heartedly support  the  President's  request 
for  the  additional  appropriations. 

In  addition,  I  am  very  pleased  by  the 
program  to  send  police  officers  to  school 
and  provide  for  a  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  In  the  context  of  a  complex 
society,  our  police  officials  must  be  weU 
educated.  They  must  be  familiar  with 
all  the  latest  techniques  in  psychology 
race  relations,  and  science. 

The  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Coui-t  within  the  last  years  have  set  forth 
high  standards  for  our  law  enforcement 
officials.  And  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  President  that  we  must  provide  the 
means  for  the  police  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. 

The  President's  message  is  a  good  one 
and  it  will  have  my  support. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
biggest  businesses  in  our  Nation  today  Is 
organized  crime.  Despite  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  Federal  attack  on  this  busi- 
ness in  recent  years,  racketeers  continue 
to  thrive  on  a  base  of  human  suffering 
and  moral  corrosion.  I  commend  the 
President  for  the  concern  and  commit- 
ment to  this  problem  he  has  expressed 
in  his  message  on  crime. 

The  gambler  operating  a  fixed  roulette 
wheel,  the  narcotics  peddler  trading  on 
the  misery  of  the  poor,  the  racketeer  en- 
gaged in  extortion,  prostitution,  corrupt 
labor  relations,  and  bootlegging— all 
these  are  well-known  predators. 

Yet  the  enormous  amounts  of  money 
Involved  in  these  activities  tell  only  part 
of  the  story  of  the  rackets'  financial  In- 
terests. Just  as  disturbing,  and  far  more 
insidious,  is  the  increasing  encroachment 
of  the  rackets  into  legitimate  business— 
into  bankruptcy  fraud,  loan-sharking, 
and  other  financial  ventures. 

For  these  reasons,  I  share  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  over  organized  crime  and 
endorse  his  proposal  for  legislation  to 
step  up  the  fight  against  it. 

Evidence  concerning  the  sinister, 
clandestine  operations  of  this  multimil- 
lion-dollar business  is  particularly  hard 
to  uncover  because  of  the  uncivilized 
means — murder  and  torture  Included — 
used  to  enforce  the  racketeer's  code  of 
silence. 

The  Immunity  legislation  which  the 
President  proposes  would  be  an  effective 
tool  for  obtaining  information  vital  to 
the  prosecution  of  key  rackets  figures. 
to  the  war  on  organized  crime  and  to 
the  national  welfare. 

As  the  President  has  pointed  out,  the 
Immunity  provision  is  already  available 
for  use  In  laws  covering  several  crimes. 
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It  is  important  that  the  ptovlsion  be  ex- 
tended to  racketeering  cases. 

If  we  follow  the  President's  suggeetlon, 
we  will  have  taken  a  big  step  toward  con- 
trolling what  he  so  accurately  describes 
MS  "corporations  of  corruptiDn." 


GEailERAL  LEAVE  TO  KX'l'END 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  the  privilege  <A 
extending  their  remarks  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  crime  at  this  point  In 
the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albkxt).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest oi  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL   ORDER  VACATED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special  order 
of  20  minutes  today  may  be  vacated  and 
that  I  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  30  minutes  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMINISTRAnON  OF  SUGAR  PRO- 
GRAM BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour.        1 1 

GXNEXAI.    LXAVK    TO    BCTEND 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
add  their  remarks  on  this  subject  fol- 
lowing this  special  order  if  they  so  desire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  ac- 
tions have  been  taken  b^  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sugar  program  to  which  some 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  and  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention  and 
the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of  this 
House.  While  the  actioos  may  have 
been  inspired  by  what  some  persons  may 
consider  to  be  the  noblest  of  motives, 
their  effect  could  be  far  from  noble. 
While  the  actions  apparently  were  taken 
with  the  prime  objective  ot  rolling  back 
an  extremely  modest  sqgar  price  in- 
crease, the  fact  is  that  the  actions  could 
seriously  reduce  the  income  on  thou- 
sands of  farms  in  more  than  half  the 
States  of  our  Nation. 

Some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
and  I  have  Joined  today  in  dispatching  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Freeman  expressing 
our  deep  concern  over  the  situation,  and 
strongly  urging  greater  restraint  in  fu- 
ture administration  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram. 

Since  that  letter  enumerates  the  ad- 
ministrative directives  which  cause  us 
concern,  and  since  it  presents  the  basic 
reasons  for  our  concern,  I  believe  it  will 
be  helpful  to  the  understanding  of  the 


problons  involved  for  me  to  read  this 
communication  which  we  have  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We  have 
written: 

House  or  RxpRBSKMTAims. 
WaahiTigton,  D.C^  March  $,  t»66. 
Hon.  Obville  Freeman, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  Sbcbxtart:  On  behalf  of  the 
domestic  su^rbeet  growers,  we  wish  to  reg- 
ister our  strong  protest  agaixist  recent  sugar 
quota  actions  taken  by  your  Department  In 
its  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Just  as  raw  sugar  prices  were  approaching 
the  so-called  target  levels — ^the  price  objec- 
tive as  defined  In  the  law — the  Department 
unloaded  Its  heavy  g\ins  by  taking  strong 
measures  plainly  Intended  to  have  a  price- 
depressing  effect.  On  February  10,  the  first- 
quarter  foreign  Import  limitation  was  in- 
creased by  50,000  tons,  to  750,000.  Pour 
days  later  authorized  Imports  were  raised  by 
another  50.000  tons,  and  on  February  23,  your 
Department  lifted  all  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  raw  sugar  during  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year. 

Not  only  did  this  series  of  actions  succeed 
in  preventing  raw  sugar  prices  from  reaching 
the  level  determined  by  the  Congress  to  be 
fair  to  consimiers  >ind  producers,  but  the 
actions  also  succeeded  In  pushing  the  price 
down  until  now  It  Is  12  cents  below  the  tar- 
get. 

In  its  press  release  of  February  14,  1066, 
announcing  the  second  50,000-ton  boost  in 
permissible  Imports,  the  Department  said 
that  it  "took  action  •  •  •  to  check  prices 
for  refined  sugar."  and  noted  that  price  In- 
creases totaling  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
had  occurred  in  the  Chicago- West  marketing 
area  and  elsewhere.  The  Department  failed 
to  note,  however,  that  prices  In  this  impor- 
tant Chicago-West  market — so  important  to 
domestic  producers,  and  particularly  domes- 
tic beet  producers — had  long  been  depressed 
and  had  been  substantially  lower  than  the 
price  In  the  Northeast,  which  is  a  market 
flUed  almost  exclusively  by  canesugar  re- 
fined from  offshore,  largely  foreign  raws. 
The  adjustments  In  the  Chicago-West  mar- 
ket. Intended  as  they  were  to  narrow  the 
differential  between  Middle  West  and  east 
coast  prices,  were  vitally  necessary. 

If  any  weapon  should  have  been  used,  a 
rtfie  directed  against  the  higher  refined  cane 
sugar  prices  in  the  Northeast  might  have 
been  In  order,  but  certainly  not  the  shotgun 
attack  that  was  used. 

Base  prices  in  the  Northeast  for  refined 
sugar  are  more  than  tl  per  hundred- 
weight above  the  base  prices  the  same  re- 
finers are  getting  in  the  Chicago-West  mar- 
ket. The  Department's  recent  quota  actions 
have  not  reduced  the  Northeast  refined 
prices  1  cent,  and  therefore  It  would  ap- 
pear that.  In  net  effect,  the  Department  has 
succeeded  only  in  posing  a  threat  to  worsen 
the  lot  of  the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry. 
Certainly,  with  more  "cushion"  in  the  Bast, 
and  with  a  greater  quantity  of  offshore  raws 
available  to  them  through  the  Department's 
actions.  It  would  seem  that  cane  refiners  are 
better  able  to  seU  at  stUl  lower  prices  In  the 
Middle  West  markets.  The  east  coast  cane 
price  even  now  is  95  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
more  than  the  west  coast  cane  price. 

The  statutory  target  price  for  raw  sugar 
most  recently  calculated  (mid-February)  is 
$6.97  per  hundred  pounds.  The  spot  raw 
price  reached  a  peak  this  year,  in  February, 
of  96.94.  By  early  March  the  raw  price  had 
been  driven  down  to  $6.86. 

The  target  price  la  up  80  cents  from  the 
1957  average,  but  actual  raw  prices  today  are 
up  only  66  cents  from  1967. 

Growers'  costs  are  Increasing.  They  need 
the  target  price  that  the  Sugar  Act  author, 
laea.  Moreover,  prloes  for  competitive  crops 
arc    now    attractive,    and    sagarbeeta    axid 


•ugarcane  should  not  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
parity.  Orowers  should  be  encouraged  and 
not  discouraged  from  producing  the  sxigar 
that  the  country  needs  and  that  the  Congress 
authorised  American  farmers  to  produce. 

We  urge  the  Etepartment  to  prtM;tlce  great 
restraint  In  its  price-Influencing  quota  ac- 
tions In  the  future,  and  to  strive  for  the 
parity  relationship  in  raw  prices  that  was 
being  achieved  In  1966. 

Tours  very  sincerely. 

Mm.  Mat. 

Joining  in  soiding  this  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  35  Monbers 
of  this  House,  whose  signatures  appear 
on  it.  IiwJuded  among  the  signers  are 
Congressmen  Rollamd  Rxdlin,  Haxlan 
Hagxk,  Odin  Langxn,  Davk  Martin,  Jamks 
Hakvet,  Buri  Talcott,  EIdwaro  Hutch- 
inson, Don  Clausen,  John  Rhodes,  E.  Y. 
Berry,  Bkn  Rkxtel,  Jamxs  F.  Battin, 
Charlxs  Chamberlain,  Cathzrinx  Mat, 
Albert  H.  Quix,  Bob  Dolk,  Laurence 
Burton,  Charlks  Teague,  Hark  An- 
drews, Clark  MacGregor,  Delbert 
Latta,  George  Hansen,  E.  A.  Cederbxrc, 
Jakes  B.  Utt,  and  Ancher  Nklskn. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Members  Joining  in  this  protest  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  not  all 
members  of  one  political  party,  but  that 
both  parties  are  represented  among  those 
who  are  alarmed  at  the  sugar  quota  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many 
other  Members  would  also  have  joined 
In  sending  this  protest  to  the  Secretary 
if  there  had  hcen  time  to  Inform  that  we 
were  presenting  it.  But  time  was  of  the 
essence.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture moved  with  such  unusual  speed  on 
this  occasion,  there  was  deep  concern 
on  our  part  that  sulditional  ill-advised 
moves  of  the  same  nature  might  be  made 
at  any  moment  unless  we  promptly  and 
forcefully  called  the  Secretary's  atten- 
tion to  their  potential  dangers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  often,  and  appropri- 
ately, we  have  heard  the  term,  "too  little 
and  too  late,"  vpUed  to  the  actions  of 
Government — but  In  strange  contrast, 
the  actions  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  too  much  and  too  soon. 

So  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
may  have  additional  background  on  this 
unusual  situation  in  sugar,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Congressman  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Andrews  1. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Nortii  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished  Con- 
gresswoman  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
her  comments,  amd  especially  with  her 
keen  analysis  that  although  the  Agri- 
cultural Department's  actions  may  have 
been  taken  with  the  highest  of  motives, 
they  contain  the  seeds  of  serious  trouble 
for  farmers  in  vast  areas  of  our  Nation. 
A  50-cent-per-hundred  drop  in  refined 
sugar  price  costs  the  grower  $1  per  ton 
of  beets — in  our  Red  River  Valley  this 
is  $1.8  million — and  to  the  individual 
grower  it  represents  about  one-third  of 
his  profit. 

A8  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture points  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
obvious  primary  and  initial  Intent  of  first 
opening  the  floodgates  to  huge  new 
quantities  of  foreign  sugar  was  to  bring 
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down  the  price  of  refined  sugar  In  the 
Northeastern  States — to  roll  back  price 
increases  which  had  been  made  In  that 
area  by  the  cane  sugar  refiners. 

However,  the  actual  effect  of  those 
governmental  actions,  the  actual  effect 
of  authorizing  unlimited  quantities  of 
foreign  raw  sugar  to  come  into  our  coun- 
tiT  during  this  first  quarter  of  the  year, 
has  been  to  drive  down  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  to  some  12  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
below  the  target  price  established  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Sugar  Act.  And  since 
the  raw  sugar  price  is  the  price  that 
underpins  refined  prices  everywhere  in 
the  Nation,  the  driving  down  of  the  raw 
price  could  seriously  harm  our  own  sugar 
producers  by  drasUcally  reducing  their 
returns  for  their  crop. 

As  my  contribution  to  this  colloquy, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  confine  my- 
self to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  target 
price,  what  It  means,  and  why  it  Is  Im- 
portant the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ad- 
minister the  sugar  program  so  that  tar- 
get price — the  price  objective  of  the 
law — is  achieved  and  maintained. 

In  secUon  201  of  the  Sugar  Act,  as 
amended,  we  find  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  directed  to  determine 
sugar  requirements.  In  relaUon  to  de- 
mand,  and   that — and   here   I  quote 

"that  such  determinations  shall  be  made 
so  as  to  protect  the  welfare  of  con- 
simiers  and  of  those  engaged  in  Wje  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  by  providing  such 
supply  of  sugar  as  will  be  consumed  at 
prices  which  will  not  be  excessive  to  con- 
simiers  and  which  will  fairly  and  equi- 
tably maintain  and  protect  the  welfare 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry."  That 
is  the  end  of  the  quotation. 

And  then  the  law  gives  further  defini- 
tion to  the  price  objective  by  directing 
that  In  administering  the  law  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  consider  certain 
specific  things.  In  addition  to  consider- 
ing such  factors  as  current  rates  of  con- 
sumption. Inventories,  population,  de- 
mand, and  the  level  and  tr«nd  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  power,  the  law  says 
that  the  Secretary  shall — and  here  I 
quote  from  the  law  again — "shall  take 
into  consideration  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  price  of  raw  sugar  that  he 
estimates  would  result  from  such  deter- 
mination and  the  parity  index,  as  com- 
pared with  the  relationship  between  the 
average  price  of  raw  sugar  during  the 
three-year  period  1957,  1958,  and  1959, 
and  the  average  of  the  parity  Indexes 
durbig  such  three  years,  with  the  view  to 
attaining  generally  stable  domestic  sugar 
prices  that  will  carry  out  over  the  long 
term  the  price  objective  previously  set 
forth  In  this  section." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Sugar  Act  not 
only  directs  the  Secretary  so  to  adminis- 
ter the  sugar  program,  so  to  regulate  the 
now  of  sugar  available  to  the  markets  of 
this  Nation,  that  a  general  price  objective 
wUl  be  achieved,  but  the  law  also  spells 
out  Just  how  that  objective  shall  be 
measured — by  what  standards  its  fair- 
ness and  equity  shall  be  determined. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  this  regard  was  amplified 
by  the  report  of  the  Ho«se  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  presented  to  this  body  when 
the  Sugar  Act  was  being  ccmsidered  dur- 
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Ing  the  last  session.    On  page  10  of  that 
report  is  the  following  statement: 

The  committee  has  been  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  the  price  stability  which  the 
Congress  intended  under  section  301  of  the 
act  has  been  consistently  achieved. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say : 

The  committee  Is  not  suggesting  that  the 
Secretary  seek  to  pinpoint  the  New  York  dally 
raw  sugar  price  but  rather  that  he  seek  to 
achieve  and  consistently  to  maintain  the 
approximate  target  price  throughout  the 
quota  year. 

Now  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the 
words,  "achieve  and  consistently  to  main- 
tain" the  approximate  target  price.  And 
yet.  in  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  seen 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  take  quota 
actions  under  the  Sugar  Act  which  have 
done  exactly  the  opposite.  The  raw 
sugar  price  was  not  even  up  to  the 
target — had  not  even  achieved  the  price 
objective  so  clearly  defined  in  the  law. 
And  yet  he  took  actions  which  drove  it 
down  further  below  the  objective  which 
the  law — and  the  committee  of  this 
House  responsible  for  sugar  legislation — 
so  clearly  directed  him  to  "achieve  and 
consistently  to  maintain." 

As  those  who  are  well  versed  with  the 
sugar  trade  know,  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
imderplns  the  entire  sugar  price  struc- 
ture in  the  United  States,  and  that  Is  why 
it  Is  so  important  both  to  the  sugarcane 
producers  of  the  South  and  the  sugarbeet 
producers  of  the  Midwest  and  West  that 
the  "target"  raw  price  be  achieved  and 
maintained. 

And  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
takes  actions  that  drive  that  price  down, 
he  is  threatening  the  welfare  of  all  the 
sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  producers  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  why  we  are  so 
concerned,  and  why  we  have  expressed 
our  concern  directly  to  the  Secretary,  in 
our  letter  to  him. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Congress- 
wwnan  from  the  State  of  Washington  for 
yielding  some  of  her  time  to  me. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank,  in  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  Congressman  from  North 
Dakota  for  his  carefully  documented  ex- 
planation of  what  the  price  objective  is. 
He  has  shown,  clearly,  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  a  definite  responsibility  to 
achieve  and  maintain  this  objective,  yet 
the  record  of  the  past  few  weeks  shows 
that  he  has  not  met  this  responsibility. 
The  current  target  price — the  price  ob- 
jective— is  8.97  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
current  raw  sugar  price  Is  only  6.85  cents 
a  pound.  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
below  the  target. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Lanckn]. 

Mr.  LANQEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  erudite  and 
carefully  documented  statements  of  the 
distinguished  Congresswoman  from  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

It  is  Indeed  a  grave  matter  when  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  deliberately 
takes  administrative  actions  which  not 
only  ignore  the  directives  expressly  given 
him  In  a  law  enacted  by  the  C<Higre«a, 


but  which— even  worse — work  to  achieve 
exactly  the  opposite  of  the  objectives 
which  the  law  and  the  legislative  history 
unequivocally  direct  him  to  achieve. 
Now  what  has  he  done? 
First  he  raised  by  50,000  tons  the 
amount  of  foreign  sugar  that  could  be 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  during 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  although 
the  importation  of  700,000  tons  had  al- 
ready been  authorized.  He  made  that 
first  increase  of  50,000  tons  on  February 
10.  Then,  only  4  days  later,  he  au- 
thorized still  another  50,000  tons,  raising 
to  800,000  tons  the  amount  of  foreign 
sugar  that  could  be  brought  in  by  the  end 
of  March.  Then,  only  9  days  after  that 
on  February  23.  he  Ufted  aU  restrictions 
on  the  amount  of  foreign  sugar  that 
could  be  Imported  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year. 

All  these  drastic  actions,  Mr.  Speaker 
were  taken  with  the  apparent  objective 
of  rolling  back  a  modest  refined  price  rise 
that  had  occurred  in  various  sugar  mar- 
keUng  areas  of  this  country.  He  fired 
a  shotgun  Instead  of  carefully  drawing  a 
bead  with  a  rifle,  as  he  should  have  done 
Moreover,  when  he  issued  this  an- 
nouncement on  February  14.  Mr 
Speaker,  he  specifically  called  attenUon 
to  a  slight  price  rise  that  had  occurred 
in  some  of  the  Middle  Western  States 
specifically  in  that  broad  marketing  area 
known  in  the  sugar  trade  as  Chicago- 
West. 

This  Is  an  area  in  which  sugar  prices 
are  usually  depressed,  and  a  price  rise  in 
this  area  was  long  overdue.  This  is  the 
area  in  which  is  sold  much  of  the  cane 
sugar  produced  and  refined  in  our  States 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  so  it  is 
extremely  Important  to  our  mainland 
cane  sugar  producers.  It  is  also  the  area 
in  which  much  of  the  beet  sugar  produced 
through  most  of  the  more  than  20  pro- 
ducing States  is  sold.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  eastern  cane  sugar  refiners  who 
refine  foreign  raw  sugar,  and  seU  refined 
sugar  on  the  east  coast  and  in  the  North- 
east States,  also  ship  to  the  Chicago- 
West  marketing  area  and  sell  large 
quantities  there. 

And  so  the  sugar  price  in  this  area 
means  a  great  deal  to  a  great  many 
American  farmers,  as  well  as  to  the  cane 
refiners  who  sell  there.  The  sugar  price 
there  is  usually  a  depressed  price.  For 
example,  the  quoted  base  price  there  now 
Is  $1  per  hundred  pounds  below  the 
quoted  base  price  in  the  Northeast 
States.  The  slight  Increase  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  noted  in  its 
February  14  announcement  was  long 
overdue,  and  served  only  to  help  sellers 
in  the  ChicAgo-West  market  reduce 
somewhat  their  price  disadvantage  in  re- 
lation to  sellers  In  the  Northeast.  Sim- 
ilar slight  price  increases  had  taken 
place  in  the  west  coast  States,  also,  where 
the  quoted  price  even  today  is  95  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  less  than  the  quoted 
base  price  in  the  Northeast  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  initiaUy,  as 
shown  by  Its  P>ebruary  10  armouncement, 
had  the  primary  goal  of  putting  a  damper 
on  refined  sugar  prices  in  certain  areas. 
Yet  it  is  obvious  also  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  so  broadened  its  actions — so 
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opened  the  gates  to  a  potkitial  flood  of 
foreign  sugar — that  the  actions  threaten 
to  reduce  returns  drastloally  to  sugar 
producers  throughout  all  auctions  of  the 
Nation,  including  those  wbo  sell  in  the 
lowest  priced  areas. 

In  view  of  all  this  we  are  fortunate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  is  nearly  over — the  Ume  has  nearly 
expired  during  which  imllmlted  amounts 
of  foreign  sugar,  up  to  tl»e  full  annual 
quotas,  may  be  imported. 

Let  us  be  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
during  the  rest  of  this  year  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiu-e  and  his  sugar  administra- 
tors will  use  more  restraint  In  their  ad- 
ministration of  this  law  which  Is  so  vital 
to  such  broad  areas  of  our  land. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Congresswoman  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  yielding  a  portion  of  her  time 
tome. 

I  suppose  that  this  action  is  only  com- 
mensurate with  what  seems  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Departmmt  of  Agriculture 
these  days;  namely,  they  have  a  great 
desire  to  hold  eJl  farm  prices  down.  I 
guess  maybe  they  are  worried  that  agri- 
cultural income  is  going  to  show  some 
little  Improvement.  This  they  have  evi- 
denced in  the  past  several  days  by  the 
selling  of  corn  in  large  quantities  on  the 
market. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  made  particular  note  of  how  com 
prices  have  been  depressed  because  of 
the  large  volume  of  com  |t2iat  had  been 
sold  In  recent  weeks. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Minnesota 
for  adding  his  emphatic  and  very  force- 
ful remarks  to  this  problem  that  con- 
cerns all  of  us. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Roncalio], 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  only  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  rendered  today 
from  the  well  of  the  House  and  to  indi- 
cate that  the  action  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  been  a  harmful 
one  and  has  had  a  deleterious  effect  for 
the  entire  Industry  from  Chicago  west, 
Including  my  State  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  doubly  grateful  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  for 
her  vigilance  in  protesting  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  lifting 
all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
raw  sugar. 

This  action  may  result  In  adjustments 
favoring  consumers  of  sugar  in  the  in- 
dustrial Northeast,  but  its  wide-range 
result  will  Inevitably  lower  the  prices  of 
the  grower  and  the  sugarbeet  companies 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  That  is 
all  they  need  these  days. 

The  gentlewoman  has  presented  able 
reasons  why  the  Secretary's  actions  are 
harsh  and  unwarranted  and  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  her  to  urge  the  Department 
practice  great  restraint  in  any  future 
quota  action  and  to  strive  for  an  equi- 
table parity  in  raw  sugar  prices. 


Mrs.   MAY.    I 
from  Wyoming. 


thank  the  gentleman 


I  yield  to  my  disting\ilshed  friend  atid 
colleague  from  Idaho  [Mr.  HansknI. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  complete  disregard  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  plight 
of  the  American  farmer.  This  time  it 
Is  the  producer  of  sugar — cane  and 
sugarbeet,  but  mostly  beet — ^that  is  the 
victim  of  a  highhanded  ruling  by  the 
Department.  Not  only  is  the  sugar  pro- 
ducer victimized.  Blr.  Speaker,  but  also 
that  forgotten  man — the  American  tax- 
payer who  must  shell  out  his  hard-earned 
dollars  to  subsidize  foreign  sugar  barons 
who  reap  a  windfall  in  the  price  they 
receive  for  their  product. 

Unfortunately,  It  is  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  past  actions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  but — and  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  matter  of  tremendous 
importance — the  Congress  should  make 
It  abundantly  clear  to  the  Department 
that  it  vrtll  not  tolerate  future  actions 
and  decrees  that  mitigate  against  the 
American  farmer  and  taxpayer. 

If  this  message  is  not  sufficiently  clear 
to  Mr.  Freeman,  and  he  persists  in  his 
detrimental  decisions.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Congress  would  pass  the  legislation 
necessary  to  protect  our  citizens. 

I  commend  my  distlngiiished  col- 
leagues for  the  effective  manner  In  which 
they  are  pointing  out  to  the  entire  coun- 
try the  fallacy  of  this  latest  administra- 
tive blunder  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  desire  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  those  who  are  taking 
part  In  this  discussion. 

I  join  this  effort  today,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  fond  hope  that  our  protests  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  result  in 
more  careful  and  cautious  administration 
of  the  Sugar  Act  in  the  future,  and 
that  a  zeal  to  achieve  and  maintain 
the  approximate  price  objective  of  the 
law  will  be  displayed  that  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  zeal  that  has  been  shown 
to  drive  down  the  price  of  sugar. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  zeal 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  this 
Instance  is  but  an  example  of  other  dis- 
plays of  drastic  action  for  the  presumed 
benefit  of  consumers  which  we  may  ex- 
pect the  Department  to  put  on  as  a 
demonstration  that  it  is  consumer 
oriented. 

Well,  we  are  all  coiuumer  oriented 
these  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  well  we 
might  be — and,  in  fact,  should  be. 
American  agrlc\ilture  has  so  tremendous- 
ly Increased  its  efficiency  that  there  are 
fewer  farmers  than  ever  before,  produc- 
ing the  glorious  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  which  makes  us  the  envy  of  the 
world.  As  the  number  of  farmers  has 
decreased,  in  proportion  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation, the  nmnber  of  persons  who  con- 
Bume  but  do  not  produce  either  food  or 
fiber  has  increased.  Consequently,  con- 
stmiers — consumers  who  are  not  primary 
producers — make  up  the  vast  majority  of 
our  population.  So  it  Is  only  natural 
that  in  this  Chamber,  which  is  so  con- 
scious of  the  power  of  the  majority,  we 
should  find  the  consumer  Increasingly 
chaotpioned.     It  is  only  natural,  also. 


that  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
executive  branch  we  should  find  that 
actions  affecting  many  things  are  taken 
in  behalf  of  consumers,  and  that  there 
is  a  great  eagerness  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Interests  of  consumers  are  being 
protected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  say  that  there 
is  anything  basically  wrong  with  this. 
We  certainly  should  attune  ourselves  and 
our  thinking  and  our  programs  to  the 
needs  of  the  great  body  of  Americans. 

But  I  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
should  not  be  so  zealous  in  our  efforts 
to  look  out  for  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers that  we  unfairly  discriminate 
against  the  producers  who  have  created 
the  very  abimdance  which  our  con- 
sumers now  enjoy.  And  let  us  not  per- 
mit any  of  our  Government  departments 
to  become  so  eager  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  champions  of  the  consimier 
that  they  injure  the  primary  producers 
whose  production  is  so  essential  to  our 
continued  welfare.  To  injiu%  the  pro- 
ducer, in  the  name  of  protecting  the 
consumer,  would  in  the  long  run  be  a 
poor  favor  for  the  consumer — for  it  would 
destroy  the  very  basis  of  the  abundance 
he  now  enjoys. 

The  sugar  program  for  more  than  30 
years  has  done  a  remarkable  and  un- 
precedented job  of  balancing  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  and  producers.  The 
price  objective  in  the  law,  as  has  been 
so  ably  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  dis- 
cussion, takes  into  account  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  the  sugar  consumer  fully 
as  much  as  it  does  the  needs  and  Inter- 
ests of  the  sugar  producer.  We  must 
make  sure  that  in  the  administration  of 
the  law,  the  balance  between  consumer 
and  producer  is  maintained,  and  that 
the  scales  are  not  weighted  so  heavily  In 
favor  of  the  consumer  that  the  producer 
is  severely  penalized. 

Over  the  years,  the  sugar  program  has 
maintained  a  level  of  prices  that  com- 
pares favorably  with  sugar  prices  in  all 
the  other  major  developed  nations  of  tiie 
world.  In  data  collected  to  help  us  in 
our  consideration  of  the  Sugar  Act 
amendments  last  year,  it  was  shown  that 
sugar  prices  in  the  United  States  in  Jan- 
uary of  the  5  preceding  years  were 
within  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  of 
the  average  of  sugar  prices  at  the  same 
time  in  the  22  largest  sugar-consuming 
nations  in  the  world.  In  3  of  those  5 
years,  the  U.S.  price  was  lower  than  the 
average  of  prices  in  the  other  countries, 
and  in  1  of  the  other  2  years  the  U.S. 
price  was  only  one-tenth  of  a  cent  high- 
er, and  six-tenths  of  a  cent  higher  in 
the  other. 

In  terms  of  our  standard  of  living — In 
terms  of  wages — sugar  prices  in  the 
United  States  have  long  been  known  as 
the  lowest  In  the  world.  That  is,  to  earn 
the  money  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar  the 
average  wage  earner  in  the  United  States 
needs  to  stay  at  his  lathe  or  his  work- 
bench or  his  desk  for  a  shorter  time  than 
a  person  engaged  in  a  similar  Job  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

And  so  it  seemed  quite  amazing  to  me, 
with  this  tremendous  record  of  reason- 
able sugar  prices,  and  with  prices  really 
not  out  of  line,  that  the  Department 
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■bould  have  Jumped  with  such  vigor  and 
taken  such  drastic  action  when  the  price 
rooe  modestly  a  month  or  so  ago- 

The  dangers  to  the  producers  poaed  by 
those  actions  have  been  wen  explained 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues.  I  join 
with  them  in  voicing  my  concern,  and  In 
strongly  urging  the  Department  to  weigh 
all  the  elements  more  carefully  before 
contemplating  any  similar  action  In  the 
fut\xre. 

I  yield  back  to  the  disUnguished  Con- 
gresswotnan  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  IMr.  Hamseh]  for 
this  very  excellent  analysis  and  warning. 
I  am  sure,  or  I  should  say  I  hope,  his 
c<mtribution  to  this  discussion  will  help 
to  ronlnd  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  while  many  of  its  myriad  functions 
are,  of  course,  in  the  broad  interest  of 
tite  consumers  of  our  Nation,  It  still  is 
the  Department  of  Agrlctilture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Ric- 
ORB,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  included  the  remarks  of  Con- 
gressman Haccit  of  California,  Mr.  Bat- 
TTK  of  Montana,  Mr.  Dolk  of  Kansas,  and 
Mr.  Reolin  of  North  Dakota. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Wa^iington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  CaHfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  illuminating  remarks  and  pene- 
trating discussions  of  my  dlstlngiiished 
ocMeagues  who  are  bringing  much  light 
to  a  cempUcated  subject,  yet  one  which 
affects  virtually  every  person  in  our 
land,  since  we  all  are.  one  way  or  an- 
other, consumers  of  sugar. 

The  sugar  program,  under  which  the 
actions  being  discussed  today  were  taken, 
has  several  specific  purposes,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  to  provide 
the  kind  of  economic  climate  which  will 
encourage  a  healthy,  competitive  domes- 
lib  sugar-producing  Industry.  It  has 
Ions  been  the  poHcy  of  the  Congress  to 
equip  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  with  the  tools  for  imple- 
menting this  purpose  of  the  Siigar  Act, 
along  with  the  other  purposes.  Re- 
peatedly, the  Congress  has  stated,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  that  a  healthy,  com- 
petitive domestic  sugar-producing  indus- 
try is  in  the  national  interest  because 
sugar  is  such  a  vital  and  essential  food, 
and  It  is  essential  for  the  national  wel- 
fare that  we  produce  within  our  own 
borders,  and  in  this  nuclear  age  espe- 
cially within  the  confines  of  this  con- 
tinent, a  substantial  portion  of  our 
aimu^  sugar  requirements. 

Yet  of  course,  it  does  no  good  if  Con- 
gress provides  the  tools  for  achieving  cer- 
tain goals,  but  the  administrators  of  a 
law  do  not  use  those  tools  effecthrely  and 
therefore  do  not  achieve  those  goals. 

In  the  Sugar  Act,  a  certain  price  ob- 
jective is  delineated.  It  is  presented 
not  only  as  an  objective  which  must  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  consumers  but  also 
must  protect  the  welfare  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  domestic  sugar  Industry. 
The  law  also  estaUiahes  the  means  for 
measuring  whether  the  prices  does  in- 
deed achieve  that  objective — and  that 


measure  is  related  to  the  parity  index. 
Thus  a  definite  target  Is  established,  but 
it  is  a  moving  target — a  target  which 
changes  in  keepli\g  with  changes  In  the 
economy. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  target — 
this  price  objective — Is  not  a  ceiling  over 
which  the  price  must  not  be  permitted  to 
go.  Rather,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  directed  to  achieve  and  consist- 
ently to  maintain  the  approximate  target 
price  throughout  the  quota  year.  TTiis 
was  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  discus- 
sion, but  it  bears  repeating. 

Probably  the  most  disturbing  element 
in  this  entire  situation  is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  moved  so  rap- 
idly to  reduce  the  raw  sugar  price  before 
It  had  even  reached  the  target  price.  It 
was  almost  as  if  the  Department  was 
fearful  that  the  actual  raw  sugar  price 
might  reach  its  objective — and  the  gates 
for  more  foreign  sugar  were  opened  wide 
to  prevent  this.  It  was  indeed  a  case  of 
"too  much  too  soon."  as  the  Congress- 
woman  from  Washington  so  appropri- 
ately expressed  it. 

The  first  action  was  directed  toward 
getting  more  foreign  sugar  shipped  di- 
rectly to  the  Northeast  States.  The  first 
50,000-ton  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
foreign  sugar  that  coxild  be  admitted 
here  In  the  first  quarter  was  made  to 
apply  only  to  sugar  that  would  be 
shipped  to  ports  north  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras — the  ports  of  the  Northeastern 
United  States,  on  the  east  coast. 

The  second  action,  only  4  da3rs  later, 
added  another  50,000  tons  to  the  poten- 
tial shipments  of  foreign  sugar  here  in 
the  first  3  months  of  the  year,  without 
restriction  as  to  what  ports  It  might 
enter. 

The  third  action,  which  lifted  all  re- 
strictions on  first-quarter  Imiwrts  of 
foreign  raw  sugar,  likewise  contained  no 
directives  as  to  which  ports  the  sugar 
should  enter. 

Thus  in  three  rapid  actions,  over  a 
period  of  only  13  days,  the  gates  were 
thrown  open  wide  for  the  Importation 
of  huge  quantities  of  foreign  sugar. 

And  the  effect — as  no  doubt  intended 
and  expected — was  to  drive  the  raw 
sugar  price  down  still  further  below  the 
statutory  target. 

And  these  actions  were  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  despite  the 
law,  and  despite  the  specific  directives  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  achieve  and  consistently 
maintain  the  approximate  target  price 
through  the  year. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  sugar 
actions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture last  month  were  not  the  kind  of 
actions  that  help  to  provide  the  kind  of 
economic  climate  for  a  healthy  domestic 
sugar  industry,  which  the  Congress  has 
declared  is  in  the  national  Interest. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  considered 
it  my  solemn  duty  to  Join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  In  vigorously  pro- 
testing the  Department's  actions  and 
warning  that  greater  restraint  must  be 
shown  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Preeman  con- 
tinued Ms  attack  on  United  States  and 
Montana   farmers   in   announcing   im- 


limited  sugar  imports  for  the  remainder 
of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

After  two  successive  Increases  of  50,- 
•00  tons  each,  all  limitations  were  re- 
moved in  an  apparent  effort  to  hold 
down  rising  prices  of  refined  sugar  in 
New  York. 

Meantime,  gulf  ports  are  being  fiooded 
with  sugar  brought  in  by  U£.-fiag  ships 
which  in  turn  pick  up  return  cargoes 
of  grain.  And  this  is  the  sugar  that 
competes  with  beet  sxigar  and  may  re- 
sult in  a  loss  to  beet  sugar  refiners  rather 
than  checking  the  rise  In  New  York 
prices.  There  is  a  freight  rate  differ- 
ential between  gulf  ports  and  North 
Atlantic  ports  which  makes  the  move- 
ment to  gulf  ports  more  attractive. 

Montana,  of  course,  took  a  consider- 
able cut  in  sugar  beet  aci^eage  allotments 
last  year  and  producers  now  face  the 
prospect  of  artificially  lowered  prices 
for  the  reduced  crop.  This  foUows  by 
only  a  few  months  passage  of  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1965  which  assigned 
both  foreign  and  domestic  quotas.  It 
also  follows  recent  administration  di- 
i-ectlves  for  holding  a  ceiling  price  on 
other  agricultural  commodities  such  as 
wheat,  com,  and  feed  grains.  The  ad- 
ministration has  ignored  the  expressed 
will  of  Congress  by  dumping  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  depressing  prices  and  forcli^ 
farmers  to  [tarticlpate  in  so-called  "vol- 
untary" crop  control  programs. 

When  Congress  wrote  the  CCC  Charter 
in  1948,  that  agency  was  charged  with 
stabilizing,  supporting,  and  protecting 
farm  income  and  prices.  But  today  the 
greatest  threat  to  farm  income  and  price 
stability  is  CCC  itself  with  its  huge  stocks 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  to  protect  our 
market  system  rather  than  to  beat  donii 
farm  prices  in  order  to  force  farmers  into 
compUance  with  Oovemment  programs. 
The  current  wheat-dumping  program 
should  convince  skeptics  that  Congress 
must  place  tighter  restrictions  on  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  dispose  of  CCC 
stocks.  Many  of  us  are  fearful  that  an- 
other large  corn-dumping  operation  this 
spring  will  break  prices  and  force  farmers 
into  compHance  with  the  feed-grains 
program.  This  could  have  severe  reper- 
cussions on  the  livestock  industry  in 
1987-68  which  is  only  now  recovering 
from  the  last  such  operation  which  was 
topped  off  by  a  fiood  of  cheaply  produced 
imported  meat.  Congress  had  to  act  in 
the  summer  of  1964  to  restrict  imports 
which  had  broken  the  cattle  market  after 
the  Secretary  refused  to  act  or  even 
admit  that  such  imports  affected  the 
market. 

Fortunately,  farm  income  was  up 
slightly  last  year  but  so  were  Govern- 
ment payments  which  have  more  than 
quadrupled  since  1960.  Farm  debt  has 
increased  more  than  50  percent  in  the 
last  5  years  and  taxes  on  farmland  have 
soared  76  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 
So  it  would  seem  that  the  Secretary 
of  AgricTilture  might  for  once  look  to  his 
primary  responsibility  to  the  farmer 
whose  share  of  the  country's  so-called 
prosperity   has   lagged    far   behind   all 
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other  segments  Instead  of  once  again 
Imposing  a  ceiling,  again  from  Imports, 
on  farm  income. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Bfrs.  Mat]  in  discussing 
recent  actions  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  allowing  unltmited  imports 
of  foreign  sugar  during  the  first  qiuuter 
of  this  year.  As  one  of  a  number  of 
Members  who  signed  the  letter  directed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orvllle 
L.  Freeman,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  ac- 
tion taken  could  seriously  damage  do- 
mestic sugar  producers. 

As  has  been  stated  on  the  fioor  today, 
the  Department's  action  in  opening  the 
gates  to  more  foreign  sugar  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few  Northeast  States  has  driven 
down  the  raw  sugar  price  to  12  cents  be- 
low the  target  set  by  Congress  without 
reducing  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in 
the  Northeast.  As  has  also  been  stated, 
the  raw  sugar  price  underpins  the  entire 
sugar  price  structure  otf  the  United 
States,  while  the  target  price  defined  by 
Congress  in  the  Sugar  Act  is  geared  to 
fanners'  cost  of  production. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
Joining  in  this  discussion  and  sincerely 
trust  that  our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  practice  greater  restraint  in  its 
price  influencing  quota  actions  in  the 
future,  and  further  that  the  Department 
will  strive  to  obtain  the  parity  relation- 
ship in  raw  prices  that  was  being 
achieved  in  1965. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  concern  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  atxjut  the  efEect  that  a  re- 
cent announcement  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  will  have  on  domestic  sug- 
arbeet  growers.  The  complete  lifting 
of  all  restrictions  on  the  Importation  of 
raw  sugar  during  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year  has  been  a  major  factor,  in  my 
opinion,  in  preventing  raw  sugar  prices 
from  resu;hing  the  level  determined  by 
the  Congress  to  be  fair  to  producers  and 
consumers. 

Indeed,  a  case  can  be  made  that  this 
action  has  pushed  the  price  well  below 
this  target  level,  working  a  particular 
hardship  in  middle  western  and  western 
sugarbeet  growers,  whose  market  has 
been  depressed.  I  believe  the  target 
price  which  the  Sugar  Act  authorizes 
should  be  reached  to  help  growers  whose 
costs  are  increasing  at  every  turn. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  interested 
In  a  restrained  and  careful  policy  for 
the  disposition  of  Commodity  Credit 
stocks  in  grain  so  as  to  allow  grain  pro- 
ducers the  full  benefit  of  market  de- 
mand, in  Just  this  same  vein,  I  respect- 
fully request  the  Department  to  priwstlce 
great  restraint  in  its  sugar  quota  actions 
In  the  future. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
[Mr.  NklsknI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  add  my  name  to  the 
list  of  those  who  will  submit  a  state- 
ment. There  is  one  being  prepared  in 
my  office  to  be  included  with  your  re- 
niarks  in  the  Record.  1  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  for  her 
Interest  In  our  agricultural  problems.    I 


might  point  out  that  only  yesterday  we 
called  to  the  attention  of  this  House  the 
dumping  of  com  which  has  been  a  dras- 
tic blow  to  the  agricultural  economy  in 
our  part  of  the  State.  So  this  seems  to 
be  a  general  practice. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
leading  this  discussion  and  calling  it  to 
the  attention  of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  many  other  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  today  in  protesting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  lifting  of  all  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  raw 
sugar  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  stigar  beet  growers 
and  refiners  in  Minnesota,  the  entire 
Midwest,  and  the  West  may  very  well 
suffer  from  abnormally  depressed  prices, 
because  the  USDA  thought  sugar  prices 
were  getting  too  high,  particularly  in  the 
Northeast. 

Almost  all  this  foreign  sugar  after  re- 
fining will  eventually  wind  up  in  the 
Northeast  market,  where  base  prices  are 
more  than  $1  a  hundredweight  above 
the  base  prices  west  of  Chicago. 

But  the  alarming  fact  is  that  the 
USDA  action  taken  to  reduce  infiated 
sugar  prices  in  the  Northeast  has  not 
dropped  prices  there  by  so  much  as  a 
penny,  but  raw  sugar  prices  have  been 
driven  to  12  cents  below  the  target  set 
by  Congress  In  the  Sugar  Act. 

Since  the  raw  sugar  price  underpins 
the  entire  price  structure  for  beet  and 
cane  growers  and  refiners  in  the  United 
States,  this  precipitate^  action  by  the 
Ooverrunent  may  very 'well  hurt  those 
presently  getting  the  least  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us  from  the  Mid- 
west know  that  domestic  sugar  beet 
growers  and  refiners  in  our  area  have 
long  had  a  depressed  market.  They 
have  been  Just  starting  to  narrow  the 
price  gap  between  Midwest  and  east  coast 
prices,  but  this  USDA  action  seems  likely 
to  prevent  such  a  happening. 

I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  pro- 
testing the  Department's  action,  and  to 
urge  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
practice  greater  restraint  in  its  price- 
infiuencing  quota  actions  In  the  future. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ajn  very  hopeful — and 
I  am  sure  that  this  hope  is  shared  by 
my  colleagues — that  thl£  discussion  has 
been  helpful  to  all  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  been  here  during  this 
colloquy  and  that  it  also  will  be  helpful 
to  those  who  will  read  it  in  the  Record. 
We  hope  that  the  presentation  of  these 
facts  will  increase,  in  this  House,  the 
understanding  of  the  very  serious  threat 
which  the  Agriculture  Department's  re- 
cent sugar  actions  do  pose  to  the  sugar 
farmers  of  our  Nation — the  cane  growers 
of  the  South  as  well  as  our  beet  growers 
in  the  Middle  West  and  the  West. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  today  that  the 
primary  effect  thus  far  of  the  Oovem- 
ment's  hasty  actions  has  been  to  de- 
press the  raw  sugar  price,  which  is  the 
price  that  imderpins  the  entire  sugar 


price  structure  in  the  United  States.  For 
the  sugarbeet  growers,  a  lower  raw  sugar 
price  presents  a  serious  potential  danger. 
The  beet  sugar  industry  produces  refined 
sugar — it  does  not  produce  raw  sugar  for 
later  refining,  as  is  the  practice  in  the 
cane  industry.  But  the  raw  price,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  refined  price,  which  is  a 
fundamental  factor  in  the  return  the 
sugarbeet  farmer  receives  for  his  sugar- 
beets.  Thus  this  matter  is  of  very  serious 
concern  to  the  sugarbeet  producer. 

For  the  sugarcane  producers  of  Loui- 
siana and  Florida,  the  effect  of  a  lowered 
raw  sugar  price  is  even  more  Immediate 
and  direct — because  the  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane grower,  for  example,  sells  his  crop 
to  a  raw  cane  sugar  mill,  and  the  Income 
of  that  Louisiana  grower,  therefore,  is  di- 
rectly and  immediately  dependent  upon 
the  price  received  by  the  raw  cane  sugar 
mill  for  raw  cane  sugar. 

Just  this  morning  there  came  to  my 
attention  some  most  pertinent  comments 
on  this  subject  in  the  March  1,  1968, 
issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin,  published 
in  New  Orleans  by  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A.  The  Wash- 
ington column  of  Mr.  Josiah  Ferris,  who 
represents  the  Sugar  Cane  League  here 
and  whom  many  of  you  know,  discusses 
the  very  subject  we  have  been  discussing 
here  today.  Mr.  Ferris  writes,  in  part — 
and  I  quote : 

Sugar  appc&n  to  be  caught  in  the  new 
effort  by  admlnUtraUon  offlclala  to  avoid  In- 
flationary wage  and  price  movements.  Preel- 
dent  Johnson  has  called  upon  business,  labor, 
and  government  to  seek  "new  ways"  to 
prevent  price  Increases.  While  the  President 
asked  for  voluntary  control,  there  Is  specula- 
tion that  as  an  alternative,  the  Oovemment 
might  utilize  some  new  mechanism  to  en- 
force wage  and  price  conformance  to  prevent 
the  Inflation  threat. 

The  February  16  iBstie  of  the  buUetln 
carried  an  article  in  our  column  entitled 
"The  Bull's  Bye."  The  item  praised  the  Oov- 
emment for  Its  administration  of  the  Sugar 
Act  wiilch  resulted  In  a  price  for  raw  sugar 
exactly  the  same  as  the  parity  price  set  forth 
In  the  Sugar  Act.  No  sooner  had  the  article 
appeared  in  print  than  the  Government  In 
three  successive  movements  completely 
Jerked  the  rug  from  under  the  raw  sugar 
price  from  $e.94  on  February  23  to  $6.80  on 
February  26. 

In  their  public  announcMiienta.  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  stated  definitely 
that  their  quota  manipulations  were  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  announced  price  rises 
for  refined  sugar.  Agriculture  Department 
officials  state  privately  that  It  was  not  their 
Intention  to  reduce  the  market  price  of  raw 
sugar.  Nevertheless,  the  raw  market  was. 
as  always,  the  most  sensitive  of  the  two  and 
consequently  it  fell  while  the  price  of  re- 
fined has  remained  unchanged.  t7SDA  of- 
ficials make  no  bones  about  saying  that  the 
announced  price  increases  for  refined  sugar 
were  unjustified  and  imwarranted  and  cer- 
tainly are  out  of  line  with  the  President's 
request  to  Industry  to  voluntarily  do  what  it 
can  to  prevent  inflation. 

Mr.  Ferris  concludes  his  report  to  the 
members  of  the  Sugar  Cane  League  by 

saying: 

The  feud  between  certain  Government 
officials  and  some  cane  sugar  reflners,  which 
started  over  a  year  ago  but  quieted  down 
for  a  short  time  while  the  Sugar  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1006  were  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress, has  flared  up  anew  and  unfortunately, 
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pratfuoHS  oC  turn  ■ugw.  wtM  arc  InBooast 

>|wtiinUw,  an  betDC  MbstonUaUy  lajUMd. 

Wta«a  aawmumtmnl  ■«|M'  oSctaJa  (o  gwi- 

nlQC  for  reflacn.  they  abottld  ua«  «  rUU  uitf 

l«av«   the   Katter  gun  honxe  In  tbe  doMt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  (ttseus- 
•ion  we  have  had  here  today  will  help 
to  emphasise  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  special  Importance  which 
this  House  attaches  to  the  letter  which 
I  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  discus- 
sion and  which  we  have  dispatched  to 
him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sugar  Act 
for  many  years  has  contained  the  direc- 
tive to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
one  of  his  primary  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  administration  of  the  act  is 
to  achieve  and  maintain  the  raw  sugar 
price  objective  of  the  law.  The  purpose 
of  some  of  the  amendments  enacted  last 
year  was  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
additional  tools  for  achieving  that  objec- 
tive. One  of  these  tools  was  the  clear 
and  unmlstaken  authority  to  establish 
quarterly  quotas  during  the  first  two 
quarters  of  the  year.  The  statement  In 
the  House  eommlttee  report,  which  has 
be«j  referred  to,  further  underscored  the 
Intent  of  Congress.  A  similar  statement 
appeared  also  In  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  report  on  the  s\igar 
bin.  It  Is  my  undCTstandlng  that  all  the 
segments  of  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try— the  cane  sugar  refiners  as  well  as 
the  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  producers 
and  processors — supported  the  provisions 
and  directives  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Secretary's  hand  in  achieving  and  main- 
taining the  price  objective  of  the  law. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary 
will  be  aware  of  this  as  he  reads  our  let- 
ter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  request  that  all 
Members  be  permitted  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  OURNKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultiu^  has  recently 
dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  sugturane 
growers  In  my  own  State  of  Florida  and 
in  other  Southern  States.  The  Secretary 
has  opened  the  gates  to  foreign  sugar 
imports  by  adding  100,000  tons  to  the 
quota  in  February,  and  more  recently 
lifting  the  quoU  celling  altogether  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1966. 

Touted  as  an  effort  to  reduce  a  cost 
raise  by  some  cane  sugar  refiners  In  the 
Northeastern  States,  the  only  effect  of 
these  hasty  actions  has  been  to  depress 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Fw  the  grower  who  must  sell  his  crop 
to  a  raw  cane  sugar  mill,  this  flooding 
of  the  market  Is  no  small  disaster.  His 
price  and  his  income  are  directly  related 
to  the  price  the  miller  gets  for  the  raw 
sugar.  When  those  prices  drop.  It  Is  the 
cane  grower  who  feels  the  squeeze  first. 

Since  the  Florida  ports  are  the  nearest 
VS.  ports  to  the  Latin  American  sugar- 
produelng  areas.  largest  in  the  world. 
Florida  will  be  the  first  to  suffer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  as- 
sures us  that  It  did  not  Intend  to  reduce 
the  market  price  on  raw  sugar,  but  rather 
to  prevent  price  hikes  In  refined  sugar. 
A  closer  lock  before  leaping  would  have 


results    they    oould 
buekahot-scatterlnc 


shown  tbean  the 
expect  from  this 
BMChod. 

Bat  they  choae  not  to  look  any  doser. 
and  went  right  ahead  and  Ufted  the 
quota.  The  result,  of  ooarae,  was  to  low- 
er the  price  of  raw  sugar  without  affect- 
ing the  price  of  refined  sugar  by  one 
penny. 

AH  this  has  happened  at  a  time  when 
the  costs  of  growing  sugar  were  increas- 
ing, and  when  the  price  the  grower  could 
expect  to  receive  was  just  approaching 
the  target  levels  set  as  fair  prices  by  the 
Sugiu:  Act. 

All  that  has  been  acc(snplished  Is  to 
worsen  the  lot  of  the  domestic  sugar 
producers.  Certainly  this  is  no  way  to 
encourage  the  development  and  growth 
of  a  domestic  sugar  industry. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  have  urged  him  to  abandon  these 
badly  aimed  shotgun  tactics  and  use 
other  means  to  accomplish  his  punxjaes 
without  needlessly  sacrificing  our  sugar- 
cane growers. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  the  House  this  afternoon  to  pro- 
test action  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  threatens  to  seriously  Injure 
the  sugarbeet  industry  not  only  in  my 
State,  but  in  some  25  States  throughout 
the  country.  The  Secretary  has  gradu- 
ally relaxed  Import  restrictions  on  raw 
sugar  to  the  point  at  which  there  are 
now  no  limitations  whatsoever  on  im- 
portation for  foreign  suppliers.  This,  of 
course,  has  had  the  effect  of  depressing 
prices  paid  to  domestic  growers.  The 
price  has  been  driven  down  to  $6.85  per 
hundred  pounds  for  raw  sugar,  a  loss  of 
3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  since  mid- 
February,  and  some  12  cents  below  the 
statutory  target  prke  determined  by 
Congress  to  be  fair  to  consumers  and 
producers. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  was 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
brake  on  rising  prices  for  refined  sugar 
sold  to  consumers.  But  what  the  Secre- 
tary failed  to  point  out  is  that  prices  are 
not  uniform  throughout  the  country  and 
that  the  Chicago- West  market  has  been 
depressed  for  some  time.  The  price  of 
sugar  in  the  Chicago- West  area  has  been 
substantially  lower  than  the  price  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  north- 
eastern market  is  served  almost  com- 
pletely by  cane  sugar  produced  outside 
of  the  United  States.  The  Chicago- West 
market,  on  the  other  hand,  is  vital  to  our 
American  producers  as  it  is  a  prime  user 
of  domestic  sugar. 

If  it  was  necessary  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  depress  sugar  prices  in 
the  Northeast,  it  should  have  directed  its 
attack  at  that  particular  part  of  the 
country.  Its  action,  however,  was  of 
such  a  character  as  to  threaten  price 
stability  for  growers  throughout  the  en- 
tire Nation.  With  the  importation  of 
more  sugar  from  foreign  producers,  the 
effect  on  our  own  people  may  very  well 
be  disastrous. 

In  a  time  when  costs  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers are  Increasing,  it  hardly  seems 
wise  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  take  action  that  will  depress  the  price 
that  our  domestic  growers  can  receive 


for 


their  products.  Ttie  Dvputmcnt^ 
is  going  to  push  the  ilrwiiiitiL 
grower  further  back  against  tlia  waU 
and.  If  poisued,  will  have  dteastrous 
.consequences  for  the  American  sugar- 
beet  Industry.  I  deplore  this  aetton.  and 
urge  that  the  Secretary  reoonaider  It  in 
the  interest  of  a  healthy  doniCTtlc  sugar 
Industry. 

ADVERSE    EFFECT   OF   DEEP    DIVI- 
SION  WITHIN         DEMOCRATIC 

PARTY  OVER  AMERICAN  POLICY 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle-' 
man  from  Arizcma  [Mr.  RbqdxsI  may  ex- 
iaid  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoKo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  a  statement  Issued  on  March  2, 
1966,  the  Republican  policy  committee 
pointed  out  that  "the  deep  division 
within  the  Democratic  Party  over  Amer- 
ican ixdlcy  In  Vietnam  is  prolonging  the 
war,  undermining  the  morale  of  our 
fighting  men,  and  encouraging  the  Com- 
munist aggressor."  We  also  called  upon 
the  President  "to  disavow  those  within 
his  party  who  would  divide  this  country 
as  they  have  divided  the  Democratic 
Party." 

That  this  concern  is  real  and  not 
fancied,  that  the  deep  division  within  the 
DenK>cratlc  Party  does  have  a  serious  and 
detrimental  effect  on  our  effort  in  Viet- 
nam is  a  matter  of  public  record.  Each 
day  has  seen  a  new  report,  a  voiced  con- 
cern, that  this  division  is  encouraging 
the  enemy  and  dismaying  our  frienda 
For  example: 

It  has  been  reported  that  following  a 
White  House  briefing,  Roving  Ambassa- 
dor Averell  Harriman  stated: 

I  think  those  who  dissent  •  •  •  ahouKl 
rcoognise  that  It  does  glTe  comfort  to  the 
eDenay— or  not  comfort,  but  It  does  give  en- 
couragement to  the  enemy. 

In  an  article  datellned  Saigon.  Febru- 
ary 27,  and  entitled  "Look  is  Different 
Where  Action  Is."  Washington  Post  Cor- 
respondent Ward  Just  stated: 

I'rom  Washington  It  may  eeem  that  the 
war  alms  of  the  U.S.  Government  have  not 
been  defined  and  Senators  may  believe  the 
Vletcong  represent  the  will  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  but  in  Saigon  this  talk  strikes  official* 
as  neither  Instructive  nor  ameliorating.  It 
unhinges  friends  and  fence  sitters  in  the  Ky 
government  and  now  it  has  unhinged  Amer- 
ican diplomats. 

New    York   Times    Columnist   C.   L. 

Sulzberger  concluded  that: 

Both  Peiping  and  Hanoi  must  haTe  gained 
freah  encouragement  by  the  Joining  of  our 
know-nothings  with  our  know-it-alls. 

Rifdiard  L.  Strout.  staff  oorreepondent 
ot  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  re- 
ported: 

Using  Vice  President  RtrasKT  H.  HtTMroarr 
as  Ita  spearhead,  the  Johnaon  administra- 
tion haa  embarked  on  an  all-out  counter- 
offensive  to  sell  the  Vietnam  war  to  ttis 
American  people,  and  overcome  the  uneasl- 
aeaa,  reatiaaanaea.  and  doubts  wlilch  have 
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tppaaretf  In  the  pact  BkOBth  *  *  *.  Rovlag 
Amhassarinr  W.  AvaraU  Baixtman.  who  ac- 
companied the  Vice  Presldenl  on  hla  whirl- 
wind tour  of  nine  natlona,  kaa  cocoe  back 
Just  as  firmly  determined  as  Mr.  HuMFHaar 
to  combat  what  seems  to  be  interpreted  as 
defeatism.  Mesars.  HuitrnKST  and  Harri- 
man take  the  position  that  It  was  providen- 
tial they  were  In  Asia  at  tha  time  of  th« 
PuLBBKBT  beartnga  in  order  to  counter 
there  the  miaapprehen tloa  over  American 
resolve. 

He  IHuMPRarr]  also  said  Chat  the  ADA 
(Americans  for  Democratic  Action) — a  left- 
of-center  group  which  ha  foraserly  beaded, 
and  many  of  wboee  members  are  dubious 
about  tlM  wax — are  just  the  people  be  wlU 
try  to  persuade. 

In  an  article  entitled  "VS.  Debate 
Rattles  Saigon"  and  datdlned  Saigon, 
correspondent  Takashi  OkB  stated: 

Washington's  debate  over  posafble  Vlet- 
cong participation  to  a  future  South  Viet- 
namese government  has  caused  acute  dis- 
comfort here. 

To  suggest  that  the  Vletcong  be  given 
seats  In  a  coahtlon  government,  either  be- 
fore or  after  election,  sounds  to  them  hke  an 
Invitation  to  take  over  the  country. 

In  an  article  by  Stanley  Kamow  date- 
lined  Hong  Kong,  March  4,  1966,  It  was 
reported: 

As  the  Chinese  Communists  see  it,  the  di- 
vergent opinions  over  Vietnam  within  the 
U.S.  EirtabUshment  are  only  tactical  dUTer- 
ences  about  how  American  aggressive  alms 
are  to  be  achieved.  And  these  differences. 
In  Pelplng'a  view,  dramatize  the  extreme 
weakness  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

Moreover,  the  Chinese  leaders  seem  to 
consider  this  dissension  a  elgn  that  the 
United  States  will  eventually  be  forced  by 
Its  own  Internal  contradictions  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam.  Thus  they  appear  to  believe 
that  a  cotnpramlse  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  unnecessary — at  least  for  the 
present. 

In  a  recent  interview,  vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrkt  stated: 

The  success  of  negotiations  Is  not  im- 
proved by  public  discussion  of  suggestions 
which  terrify  one  party  and;  whet  the  ap- 
petite of  another.  •  •  •  Had  I  not  ade- 
quately repudiated  it  Immediately  (the  Ken- 
nedy suggestion],  it  could  have  led  to  a 
serious  crisla  in  Saigon. 

And.  In  an  article  dated  March  7, 1966. 
Marquis  Childs  stated: 

The  belief  among  the  President's  closest 
military  advisers  was  that  the  debate  wotild 
prolong  the  war  at  least  a  year,  with  the 
Ck>mmunists  seizing  on  every  word  spoken 
in  opposition  to  Vietnam  Involvement  aa 
proving  the  United  SUtea  wHI  not  stay  the 
course. 

Finally,  so  that  the  record  may  be  ab- 
solutely clear  with  respect  to  the  March 
1  Republican  pohcy  committee  state- 
ment, as  chairman  of  the  poUcy  com- 
mittee,  I  would  like  to  include  at  this 
point  the  complete  text  ot  that  state- 
ment. 

RtlTJBLJCAIf  POUCT  COMttmtm  SraTlMOtT 
OM  Vtmf  AM 

The  deep  division  within  the  Democratic 
Party  over  American  policy  In  Vietnam  la 
prol<Higing  the  war,  nndermialng  the  morale 
of  our  fighting  men  and  encouraging  the 
Oomimiwlat  aggrcaaor.  It  has  confused  the 
peo{4e  In  other  nations  about  the  American 
purpose  and  haa  led  North  Vietnam  to  be- 
lieve that  In  time  we  may  diblter,  that  wo 
do  not  have  the  neceasary  wlU  or  determina- 
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tion  to  win.  Aa  a  rcault.  the  peace  that  thia 
Nation  and  the  free  world  seeks  has  been  de- 
layed, the  fighting  Intenalfled.  and  the  threat 
of  a  major  war  deepened. 

m  an  effort  to  please  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments in  the  Democratle  Party,  the  admin- 
istration haa  had  to  dodge  and  ahlft.  Ita 
policy  and  poattlon  on  Vietnam  continues 
to  be  marred  by  indeciaion.  sudden  change 
and  frequent  relnterpretatlon.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
enemy  has  been  encouraged,  our  friends  dis- 
mayed, and  the  "national  unity  that  can  do 
more  to  bring  about  peace  negotiatlona  than 
almoat  any  other  thing"  delayed. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  Prealdent  to 
disavow  those  within  his  party  who  would 
divide  thia  country  aa  they  have  divided  the 
Democratic  Party.  Certainly,  as  the  Presl- 
dsit  haa  atated.  "there  la  much  more  that 
unltea  us  than  dlvldea  ua."  However,  as  long 
as  the  party  In  power  cannot  agree  on  such 
basic  Issues  as  whether  Americans  should  be 
In  Vietnam  at  all,  what  our  Nation  la  try- 
ing to  achieve  there  and  whether  the  right 
meana  are  being  used,  there  will  c<»itlnue  to 
be  uncertalntlea,  mistinderstandlngs  and 
feara  about  the  war  In  Vietnam.  America, 
Indeed  the  world.  Is  waiting  for  the  Persident 
to  take  command  of  hla  party.  Until  this 
is  done,  the  divisive  debate  will  contnue,  the 
confusion  wlU  grow,  and  a  peaceful  aolutlon 
will  riude  ua. 

Republicans  are  united  In  their  support  of 
the  fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  We  also  sup- 
port a  policy  that  will  prevent  the  auccess  of 
aggression  and  the  forceful  conquest  of  South 
Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  rive  their  Uvea  in  peace  under  a  govern- 
naent  of  their  own  choice,  free  of  Communist 
aggreaakm. 

Oertalnly,  theae  objecUvea  cannot  be  real- 
laed  by  admitting  the  Communists  to  a 
ahare  of  power  in  a  coalition  government. 
For  thia  la  "arsenalc  In  the  medicine,"  the 
"fox  In  the  chicken  coop."  It  would  pave 
the  way  for  a  Communist  takeover  as  surely 
as  did  the  coalition  governments  In  Poland, 
Cflechoelovakla,  Rumania,  and  Hungary. 
Moreover,  it  would  make  a  cruel  and  Inde- 
fenslt>le  mockery  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam. 


THE  TRUE  STATE  OP  AFFAIRS  IN 
GHANA 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  DiCKUfsovl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
has  been  revealed  about  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  the  African  country  of  Ghana 
since  Kwame  Nkrumah  was  removed  as 
head  of  government  by  the  military  Feb- 
ruary 24  Is  enough  to  make  Americans 
stop  and  think. 

It  has  been  established  that  Nkrumah 
kept  literally  hundreds  of  his  political 
opponents  in  jail,  where  many  of  them 
were  tortured,  and  that  he  looted  tills 
once  well-off  land  to  the  point  where 
Ghana's  people  are  hungry  and  In  rags 
and  tatters.  Moreover,  according  to  a 
March  2  dispatch  to  the  Washington 
Post,  Ghanaian  police  arrested,  in  a  red 
Thunderbird,  Nkrumah's  "mistress,"  de- 


scribed as  "a  tall  ravea-balrad  woman 
from  South  Africa."  They  allowed  to  de- 
part for  Cairo  "his  Egyptian  wtfe  and  her 
children." 

The  authoritative  London  Times  re- 
ported March  7  that  the  people  of  Ghana 
demonstrated  angrily  after  the  dictator's 
former  financial  aid  revealed  how 
Nkrumah  had  plundered  the  nation's 
treasury  to  pay  for  his  bid  for  Pan-Afri- 
can leadership  smd  for  his  own  personal 
gailn.  The  British  left  Ghana  with  a  big 
monetary  reserve.  It  Is  all  gone,  along 
with  what  has  since  been  taken  in. 

And  Just  to  show  more  of  his  real  char- 
acter, Nkrumah  is  now  broadcasting  to 
Ghana  from  nearby  Guinea,  according  to 
United  Press  International,  threatening 
to  return  and  "put  to  death  tt>e  leaden 
of  the  military  regime  that  ousted  him." 

To  cap  this  wild  extravaganza,  which 
would  not  be  believaUe  on  the  stage, 
Nkrumah  was  deposed  while  he  was  In 
Peiping  hobnobbing  with  Red  Chinese 
leaders,  and  en  route  to  Moscow. 

What  was  our  Government  doing 
while  this  was  going  on? 

The  administration  In  Washington 
was  helping  to  support  Nkrumah  in  of- 
fice and  permitting  him  to  foster  his 
ambitions  for  Africa-wide  leaderriiip  by 
pouring  public  and  U.S.  money  into  the 
$360  million  Volta  project.  XTpon  this 
dam  and  production  effort.  $150  million 
in  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  and  $60  million 
in  private  American  funds  are  being 
spent. 

AID  and  the  UJ3.  Export-Import  Bank 
put  $37  million  into  the  just  completed 
Volta  dam  and  power  facilities,  appar- 
ently not  realizing  that  the  Ghanaian 
pe<H)le  were  too  poor  to  buy  food  or 
clothes,  let  alone  electric  power. 

Then  the  administration  provided — 
way  down  on  the  lower  part  OT  the  Afri- 
can bulge — an  aluminum  plant,  one- 
fifth  completed,  with  a  capacity  of 
150,000  tons  a  year.  AID  and  our  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  are  spending  $109  mil- 
lion on  this,  and  the  Kaiser  and  Reyn- 
olds companies  the  rest. 

However  worthy  this  Volta  project 
may  be,  it  was  employed  by  Nknunah  as 
his  major  prestige  piece  for  power  at 
home  and  Africa-wide. 

Now  that  the  pro-Common lat  leader 
of  Guinea  has  by  decree  made  Nkrumah 
titiilar  leader  of  Guinea,  why  do  we  not 
withdraw  recogniticm  from  Guinea  or  in- 
sist upon  some  action  to  abort  this  wdrd 
development? 

Either  we  did  not  know  the  character 
of  Nkrumah  and  his  regime  and  were 
putting  our  money  in  blindly  or  else  we 
were  informed  and  continued  to  support 
him  anyway.    Either  is  unthinkable. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  In 
view  of  what  has  happened  in  Ghana, 
the  Congress  and  the  State  Departmntt 
should  reexamine  and  reappraise  our 
policies  in  this  area. 


PRODUCTION  OP  FISH  PROTEIN 
CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Bptaker, 
I  ask  ananlnaous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  WYarr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  theregriest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WTATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop 
through  the  use  of  experiment  and  dem- 
onstration plants  practicable  and  eco- 
nomic means  for  the  producticxi  by  the 
commercial  fl«htng  industry  of  fish 
protein  concentrate. 

With  the  developing  worldwide  strug- 
gle against  hunger,  the  potential  of  this 
new  process  for  producing  a  wholesome 
fish  protein  concentrate  which  can  be 
used  as  a  diet  supplement  tliroughout 
the  world  \a  nearly  imlimlted. 

The  task  of  feeding  a  world  confronted 
with  a  population  explosion  of  the  mag- 
nitude which  we  now  antlcipatdlB  almost 
beyond  belief.  President  jVhnson's 
recent  message  to  Congress  on  food  for 
freedom  documents  the  problem  of  the 
world. 

At  the  present  time,  more  than  half 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  world  are  un- 
dernourished or  in  actual  hunger.  When 
the  world's  population  is  geometrically 
Increased  over  the  coming  years,  the 
world's  food  problem  will  be  Increased 
In  like  proportion. 

Thus,  this  new  concept  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
for  us  all. 

We  should  waste  no  time  in  our  efforts 
to  commercialize  the  production  pf  this 
hew  source  of  food. 


THE  TAXPAYER  HAS  A  RIGHT  TO 
KNOW 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  OtnuiST]  may 
extend  his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoiiD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day joining  several  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  of  the  minority  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  give  the  public  and  the 
Congress  better  access  to  Information 
about  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  a  simple 
one:  to  prevent  the  suppression  of  pub- 
lic Information  by  Federal  agencies.  I 
have  long  been  a  stout  advocate  that  the 
public's  business  ought  to  be  open  to  the 
public. 

It  Is  unfortxmate  that  a  measure  of 
this  sort  has  become  necessary,  but  recent 
events  have  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
many  agencies  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  American  people  they 
work  for.  Many  have  taken  it  upon 
thonselves  to  decide  what  the  public 
should  know  and  what  they  should  not 
be  able  to  leam. 

The  blU  I  XftosxMt  would  require  that 
every  Federal  acency  make  all  of  its 
records  promptly  available  to  the  public 


as  requested.  If  an  agency  should  re- 
fuse to  do  so,  the  courts  have  the  power 
to  decide  whether  the  refusal  Is  proper 
or  not.  Of  course,  there  must  be  several 
excQ>tlons  to  this  rule.  All  material  of  a 
security  nature,  foreign  p<dlcy  Informa- 
tion, agency  material  dealing  with  per- 
sonnel policies  and  records,  privileged 
trade  secrets,  investigatory  material 
compiled  for  law  enforcement,  and  other 
specifically  exempt  material,  would  not 
be  made  public. 

The  existing  law  on  this  matter  simply 
provides  a  c\u-taln  behind  which  agencies 
may  hide.  They  make  the  decision 
themselves.  This  has  proven  to  be  an 
effective  way  for  hiding  skeletons  and 
covering  up  practices  which,  if  known 
to  the  taxpayer,  would  lead  to  serious 
questions. 

Recently,  for  example,  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  refused  to  release  the  names 
of  Its  siunmer  employees.  It  had  become 
apparent  that  funds  which  were  designed 
to  pay  salaries  of  people  in  the  poverty 
group,  were  actually  being  used  to  em- 
ploy political  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
Post  Office,  regardless  of  their  need. 
When  asked,  the  Post  Office  refused  to 
furnish  the  list  of  employees. 

I,  myself,  have  had  similar  experiences. 
Not  long  ago,  I  needed  some  information 
of  an  unclassified  nature,  based  on  official 
correspondence  between  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  another  agency.  I  was 
refused  access  to  the  information  by  the 
Engineers  until  they  secured  the  consent 
of  the  other  agency,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  referred  to  in  detail  in  con- 
versations with  the  corps  and  was  In  no 
way  privileged. 

The  agency,  under  present  law,  does 
not  have  to  give  any  reason  for  with- 
holding information.  Instead  they 
simply  assert  that  they  have  found  a 
good  cause  not  to  release  It.  They  deter- 
mine whether  a  cause  Is  good,  and  no 
one  can  effectively  challenge  that  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  situation,  coupled 
with  the  r{^ld  expansion  of  the  role  and 
power  of  the  Federal  Government,  has 
become  a  real  threat  to  our  democratic 
system  of  government. 

When  the  people  and  their  represent- 
atives in  the  Congress  no  longer  have  ac- 
cess to  the  information  on  activities  of 
their  servants  in  the  Government,  the 
whole  democratic  system  begins  to  be 
xmdermlned. 

The  administration  has  consistently 
oiHXjeed  such  legislation.  This  is  a  bit 
suspect  in  Itself.  The  question  which 
comes  immeditely  to  my  mind  Is,  What 
have  they  to  hide? 

It  is  inconceivable  that  an  administra- 
tion dedicated  to  improving  the  public 
welfare  and  encouraging  healthy  partici- 
pation of  citizens  in  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment, could  reasonably  object  to  as- 
suring that  the  public  be  able  to  know 
what  the  Government  is  up  to. 

I  am  h(^?eful  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  act  promptly  to  approve 
this  leglalatloa  and  guarantee  that  the 
American  people  will  be  able  to  find  out 
how  their  money  is  being  spent. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION DISCRIMINATES  AGAINST 
THE  COUNTRY  ELEVATOR 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanlmo\is  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nxlsin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbocmd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEU3EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 17,  1965,  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultiu-e  announced  their  feed  grain 
sales  policy  for  the  1 965-66  marketing 
year.  Included  in  that  annoimcement 
was  the  following  statement: 

Sales  of  CCC  fe«d  grain  stoclu  In  19d6-6S 
are  expected  to  be  considerably  smaller  than 
m  1064-66.  •  •  •  Anticipated  1966-66  re- 
quirements can  be  met  largely  out  of  the 
1066  crop,  with  only  limited  amounts  ex- 
pected to  be  made  available  from  CCC- 
owned  stoclu. 

In  a  direct  about-face,  the  CCC  has 
dumped  nearly  175  million  bushels  of 
com  on  the  feed  grain  mcu'ket  since  the 
first  of  this  year.  In  other  words,  during 
the  past  9-week  period  of  this  year  In 
which  CCC  sales  "are  expected  to  be 
considerably  smaller  than  in  1964-65," 
the  Government  has  loaded  enough  corn 
to  equal  almost  43  percent  of  the  total 
dumped  during  the  1964-65  season.  In 
just  2  days  of  last  week,  the  CCC  dumped 
40  million  bushels  of  com  in  Minne- 
apolis ;  nearly  five  times  the  amount  sold 
in  December  on  all  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In  the  past  at- 
tempted to  point  out  the  disastrous 
consequences  these  dumping  practices 
have  on  the  family  farmer  who  uses  most 
of  his  feed  grain  crop  to  feed  his  own 
Uvestock.  While  the  large  corporate 
feeders  can  buy  the  price-depressing  un- 
loaded stocks  of  the  CCC  at  prices  below 
what  It  costs  the  average  farmer  to  raise 
his  crop,  the  independent  family  farmer 
mxist  suffer  from  unfair  competitive 
influences. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  the  CCC 
dumping  policy  which  needs  to  be  more 
fully  explained.  Yesterday,  I  told  the 
House  of  a  call  I  received  from  the  opera- 
tor of  a  small  country  elevator  who  had 
lost  $12,000  because  of  the  recent  CCC 
practices.  Today,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  manager  of  the  Farmers  Co-op  Ele- 
vator and  Mill  at  Buffalo  Lake,  Minn., 
who  was  writing  on  behalf  of  87  elevators 
in  southwest  Minnesota.  With  imder- 
standable  consternation,  the  manager 
asks  "why  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion does  not  use  the  same  policy  for  the 
country  elevator  as  it  does  for  terminal 
trade."  The  country  elevators,  which 
have  been  forced  to  buy  large  quantities 
of  com  from  the  CCC  this  year  due  to  the 
weather-affected  poor  quality  com  crop, 
have  found  tliat  the  prices  they  had  to 
pay  for  off-grade  com  were  about  7  cents 
lilgher  than  those  paid  at  the  terminal 
markets. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  permission  to 
Include  the  text  of  this  letter  and  Its 
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supporting  documents  at  ihls  point  in  my 
remarks.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
keep  the  problems  of  these  country  ele- 
vators in  mind  in  connection  with  our 
efforts  to  curb  such  discriminatory  ac- 
tivities by  the  CCC. 

FAamas  Co-or.  SLEVAtoa  &  Mux. 
Buffalo  Lake,  Minn.,  March  7, 1968. 
Re  sale  of  commodity  com  on  open  market. 
Hon.  Anchkb  Nkuuen, 
1533  Hoiiae  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  Nelsen  :  The  '  >7  elevators  In 
southwestern  Minnesota  whdch  make  up  the 
Western  Oralnmen's  Associstion  have  asked 
me  to  present  to  you  the  situation  the  Oov- 
emment  has  placed  them  In  by  selling  these 
large  amounts  of  corn  on  the  open  market 
at  this  time. 

The  areas  we  are  talking: about  were  very 
much  affected  by  weather  tondltions  which 
resulted  In  a  high  moisture,  low-test  weight, 
in  other  words,  poor  quality  corn. 

The  majority  of  elevators  In  ovir  organiza- 
tion had  Qovemment-stored  corn  In  their 
elevators  and  In  December  w<  had  the  option 
to  buy  this  corn  back  or  ship  it  to  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation.  Matt  of  us  felt  that 
we  had  to  buy  It  back  and  lt«ep  It  for  futiire 
needs  for  spring  and  summer  use  to  take 
care  of  local  demands  for  turkey,  hog,  and 
cattle  feeders. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  the  problems  on  the 
takeover  of  Oovernment  corn.  By  the  time 
the  country  elevator  gets  the  corn  from  the 
farmer  It  has  been  stared  oa  the  farm  from  3 
to  4  years  and,  we  from  the  Midwest  know, 
com  stored  this  long  very  seldom  grades 
No.  a  com  or  better.  Por  examine,  corn  In 
our  area  graded  all  the  way  from  6  percent 
to  40  percent  damage.  In  the  past,  when  we 
redeemed  Government  corn  storage  tickets 
from  our  own  storage,  the  discounts  were 
based  at  the  same  price  the  terminals  were 
discounting.    Not  so  this  year. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  copies  of  purchases 
we  made  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion through  our  commission  firm,  showing 
the  price  we  had  to  pay  for  off-grade  corn 
and  also  the  prices  the  terminal  markets 
would  have  paid  us  for  the  satne  quaUty  corn 
that  day.  You  wlU  note  lihere  is  about  7 
cents  per  bushel  difference.  We  would  like 
an  answer  as  to  why  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration does  not  use  the  same  policy  for  the 
country  elevator  as  it  does  fcB-  terminal  trade. 
On  March  3.  com  dropped  3  cents,  and  I  un- 
derstand 47  million  bushels  of  corn  were 
picked  up  by  terminal  trade.  Now  again  corn 
is  up  3  cents.  This  type  of  Ghlng  Is  discrimi- 
nating against  the  country  elevator. 

We  are  the  first  to  realize  the  Oovernment 
has  to  dispose  of  corn,  but  we  hope  in  the 
future  It  can  be  done  In  a  more  orderly 
manner. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  any  future  con- 
sideration you  might  give  i^  on  this  situa- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Aavm  NeiUon,  Manager. 
P.S. — I  sent  copies  of  thls'  letter  to  Etepre- 
sentatlves  Qthk,  Olson,  an4  Lanoen. 
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Farmers  Co-op  Elxvatch  &  Max, 

Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 
Re  sale  of  commodity  com  on  open  market. 
Our  track  price  f.o.b.  BuffBlo  Lake,  Minn., 
January  11  and  12  was  $1.33$.  The  discount 
on  this  com  on  these  days  should  have  been 
as  follows  (according  to  terminal  standards) : 

,^^  Cents 

Te«t  weight  (discount) 0.02 

Pwelgn  material   (discount), .03 

I*"n»age  (discount) Ji .076 


•boTe  rate;  terminal  dlacounts  at  above  rate; 
but  when  wc  buy  It  back  they  set  their  own 
scale. 

HatxKTft  Caket, 
DmsioiT  or  BmrcE  Co«v., 
Jfinneapotfa,  Minn.,  January  19. 196$. 

PaEM  BtS  Co-op  BXXVATOa  Co.. 

Buffalo  Lake,  Minn.: 

We  debit  your  account  $34,037.12  as  fol- 
lows: 

Payment  to  CCC  for  $28  bus.  corn 

lot   7651    714.03   sale   No.   TDC 

78373 $33.  749.  28 

Plus  1  cent  brokerage  fee 287.84 

Total 34,037.12 

Tours  truly, 

Hallet  &  Caret. 

In-Store  Sale  Invoice — Confirmation 
(Form  No.  MO-342  (1-63) ) 

Agent:  Hallet  ft  Carey. 

Buyer:  Varl&n. 

Date:  January  12,  1966. 

Time:  P.M. 

Sale  No.  FDC  78373. 

To  Farmers  Coop  Elevator  Co.,  Buffalo 
Lake.  Minn.,  (3-0211). 

Authority:  Certificate  Pool  Sale,  1065-66 
feed  grain  program. 

L/O  No.:  7661. 

Type:  46-2. 

We  today  confirm  sale  to  you  of  CCC  grain 
in -store  your  warehouse  as  follows:  Orade, 
SGTC:  TW.  62.8;  MST.  13.4,  DMO,  19.3;  FM, 
4.4;  net  quanUty.  38.784.08;  price,  $1.17>4: 
amount,  33,749^18;  payment  due,  January 
19. 1966. 

Amount  due  CCC:  33,749.28. 

Stipulations  checked  below  are  part  of  this 
contract: 

1.  Price  basis:  •  •  •.  In-store:  (B)  track. 
*  *  *  Commission  and  loMknit  transit  bal- 
ances If  any  to  b«  used  in  computing  freight 
allowance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.  W/R's  in  warehouseman's  poBsesslon 
title  wUl  pass  to  purchaser  when  payment  is 
received  by  CCC. 

4.  Warehouse  charges  through  January  18, 
1966. 

•  •  •  •  • 

7.  Warehouse  numbers  as  shown  on  L/O 
7651. 

•  •  *  •  • 

9.  Any  receiving,  storage,  or  loadout  to  be 
paid  separately. 

«  •  •  •  • 

COMMODrrr  Credit  Corporation, 
By  Don  Johnson,  contracting  officer. 


Total   (discount) Ji .116 

But  you  wUl  noU  that  w4  Ipald  $1,178  In- 
•»»<»  of  $1,108.    The  AfiC  0«c«  discounts  at 


THE  NATIONAL   COMMUNITY 
SENIOR  SERVICE  CORPS 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
ciLLl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intro- 
dtice  today  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Community  Senior  Service  Corps  within 
the  newly  foi-med  Administration  on 
Aging  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Briefly,  this  new  program  would  pro- 
vide encoui-agement,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  funds  to  public  and  private 


organizations,  cities,  counties,  or  States 
for  local  programs  designed  to  use  the 
considerable  energies  of  men  and  women 
past  60  for  worthwhile  iN*oJects  witliin 
tli^  own  communities. 

Programs  would  be  fimded  through 
the  State  agencies  that  now  have  the 
responsibility  of  formulating  State  plans 
for  the  elderly  for  the  approval  of  the 
Administration  oa  Aging.  Such  pro- 
grams— bringing  the  resources,  knowl- 
edge, and  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment directly  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  individual  aged  citizens — would  pro- 
vide an  important  service  to  the  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  aged  who  suf- 
fer from  the  emptiness  and  deprivation 
of  later  years. 

For,  not  only  would  these  programs 
provide  useful  activities  and  pastimes 
for  the  elderly  who  cared  to  participate, 
the  work  would  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  decided  by  the  individual  qjonsoring 
agency.  Compensation  might  be  in  the 
form  of  a  small  salary  or  it  might  merely 
cover  expenses — transportation,  meals, 
et  cetera— Incurred  by  the  participant 
In  no  case,  however,  would  a  participcuit 
receive  more  than  $125  monthly. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  are  many 
and  the  necessity  for  it  Is  growing. 
There  are  Increasing  numbers  of  elderly 
among  our  population.  And  more  and 
more  of  them  enjoy  the  blessings  of  vigor 
and  good  health.  Modem  science  and 
technology  has  seen  to  that. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  circumstances 
and  common  practice  have  conspired  to 
agree  on  the  age  of  65  as  the  age  of  re- 
tirement. Granted,  many  older  people 
look  forward  to  these  leisure  years.  They 
have  arranged  for  adequate  Income  to 
support  them,  for  travel  or  hobbles  or 
recreation  to  occupy  them.  But  many, 
many  others  may  not  want  to  retire — 
they  dread  the  emptiness  of  time;  many, 
many  more  may  not  have  adequate  re- 
sources to  fill  their  needs — they  dread  the 
deprivation  that  they  may  have  avoided 
while  working. 

Within  the  next  20  years,  we  will  have 
approximately  25  million  people  over  the 
age  of  65. 

life  expectancy  is  steadily  Increasing 
and  some  scientists  predict  that  an  aver- 
age life  expectancy  of  100  could  theoreti- 
cally be  possible  within  35  years. 

Even  now,  a  man  who  retires  at  65  can 
expect  14  years  of  retirement — and  this 
is  equivalent  In  leisure  hours  to  the 
length  of  an  entire  working  life. 

These  are  many  years,  many  hours,  of 
human  life.  These  are  years  and  hours 
that  we  are  not  benefiting  from  at  this 
time.  "Hiese  are  valuable  natural  re- 
sources that  are  left  untapped,  that  are 
lying  fallow  In  the  ground,  that  are  wast- 
ing at  a  time  when  there  are  many  serv- 
ices to  be  performed  in  local  communi- 
ties across  this  Nation. 

The  National  Community  Senior  Serv- 
ice CorF«  provides  a  plan  for  uitog  these 
resources. 

Some  programs  are  already  in  exist- 
ence— both  public  and  private.  xmUonal 
and  local — ^which  have  shown  us  the  way 
to  proceed. 

The  war  on  poverty,  In  its  campaign 
against  need  among  the  elderly,  had  de- 
viaed    several    plans.    One.    Operation 
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Medkmre  Alert,  has  Just  gone  Into  effect. 
Under  the  alert,  older  Americans  enlist 
to  notify  Isolated  elderly  citizens  about 
their  new  social  security  benefits  before 
the  March  31  expiration  date  for  first 
enrollment.  Already  many  Individual 
medicare  alert  programs  have  been 
funded  and  the  rate  of  volunteering 
among  elderly  citizens  Interested  in  per- 
forming this  service  has  been  extraordi- 
nary. 

Another  program  devised  by  the  Ofllce 
of  Eeonnnlc  Opportunity  Is  the  foster 
grandparent  plan.  Announced  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  August,  the  plan  em- 
ploys older  persons  with  low  Incomes  to 
serve  the  needs  of  children  In  Institu- 
tions. These  "grandparents"  provide 
love,  personal  attention,  and  understand- 
ing to  children  derived  of  close  rela- 
tionships with  adults.  After  4  months, 
the  program  announced  Its  own  expan- 
sion. Appllcatltxis  fnm  individuals  de- 
siring to  serve  and  from  lnstltutlc»u  re- 
questing programs  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tlODS.  Even  at  this  early  stage.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  benefits — both  financial 
and  psychological — to  the  "grandpar- 
ents" has  more  than  justified  the  invest- 
ment; but  perhaps  the  strongest  selling 
point  Is  the  positive  effect  that  attention 
and  care  Is  having  oa  Institutionalized 
children. 

OEO  programs  are  limited  In  scope. 
By  funding  community  and  local  proj- 
ects for  foster  grandparents  or  for  medi- 
care alerts,  we  would  reinforce  their  ef- 
forts In  behalf  of  elderly  Americans.  We 
oould  extend  these  programs  to  cities  and 
towns  which  have  not  qusdlfied  for  pro- 
gram fimdlng  from  OEO  or  from  other 
public  and  private  agencies. 

There  are  many  other  activities  that 
are  waiting  to  be  performed  and  that  can 
be  well  performed  by  idle  elderly  citizens. 
There  are  programs  that  use  the  elderly 
as  health  aids — visitors  to  incapacitated 
and  Ul  elderly  citizens  who  need  assist- 
ance In  performing  simple  tasks:  shop- 
ping, going  to  doctors'  oCQces  for  treat- 
ment, and  the  like.  Private  groups  are 
ualng  elderly  citizens  as  volunteers  In 
public  and  private  hospitals,  as  library 
assistants,  as  handymen,  as  homemakers 
for  housebound  elderly  or  mothers  with 
n>ecial  household  burdens,  as  counselors 
In  youth  programs,  as  a  wide  variety  of 
useful  and  Important  workers. 

Some  of  these  programs  pay  their  par- 
ticipants— providing  an  Important  in- 
come supplement.  Some  merely  provide 
activity  for  those  who  find  enforced  Idle- 
ness and  leisure  a  heavy  burden.^*  One 
woman  volunteer  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee that  her  activity  gave  her  "some- 
thing to  get  up  for  In  the  morning." 

Yet.  they  serve  not  only  these  elderly. 
They  produce  Invaluable  service  in  their 
communities  as  well.  Those  who  retire 
do  so  with  widely  varied  talents  and  abil- 
ities which  they  do  not  leave  behind 
them  when  they  leave  their  Jobs.  These 
talents  and  energies  can  still  be  pro- 
ductive, can  still  serve. 

Older  perscms  are  not  Just  a  problem 
segment  of  the  population,  as  recent 
concerns  have  parted  them.  Only  re- 
cently has  the  Nation  reoogniaed  the 
troubles  that  cdd  age  creates  In  this  Na- 


tion. We  cannot  think  of  the  elderly 
only  in  terms  of  their  liabilities;  they 
have  too  much  to  offer  for  that. 

By  passing  such  legislation  as  the  Na- 
tional Community  Senior  Service  Corps, 
we  are  opening  an  outlet  for  these  tal- 
ents— and  doing  it  in  such  a  way  that 
some  of  the  liabilities  of  old  age.  idle- 
ness, and  need  are  offset  as  well.  The 
bill  has  many  advantages  to  recommend 
it,  advantages  to  the  elderly  participant, 
advantages  to  those  directly  served  by 
their  efforts,  and  advantages  to  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

We  should  surely  support  this  bill, 
whose  programs  will  enrich  the  Nation 
and  the  lives  of  the  citizens  it  serves. 


THE  JOB  THE  VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 
ARE  DOING  IS  A  REWARDING  AND 
ENliaHTENING  EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pxp- 
pkr]  may  extend  his  remaito  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoro  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  recent  trip  to  my  home  State  of  Flor- 
ida I  had  a  most  rewarding  and  enlight- 
ening experience. 

I  spent  a  night  in  a  migrant  camp, 
sharing  the  meager  fare  and  Inadequate 
facilities  of  the  migrant  community  with 
a  group  of  dedicated  VISTA  volunteers 
in  training  there  for  a  year  of  service  to 
migrants  in  Florida  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know  this  is 
not  my  first  contact  with  the  grave  prob- 
lems which  beset  our  migrant  population 
or  with  the  efforts  of  VISTA  to  bring 
help  and  hope  for  the  futxue  to  these 
least  fortimate  of  our  citizens. 

A  year  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  ac- 
company the  First  Lady  to  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  for  the  first  VISTA  volun- 
teers ever  to  be  trained  in  this  Nation. 
I  recall  that  it  was  a  little  over  3  years 
ago  that  I  called  for  American  volunteers 
to  go  among  our  migrant  farm  families 
and  our  reservatlon-boimd  Indians  in 
an  effort  to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

Most  recently,  however,  I  had  the  op- 
portimlty  to  spend  enough  time  with 
the  volunteers  to  probe  the  sincerity  of 
their  dedication  and  the  vitality  and 
creativity  of  their  attack  on  migrant 
problems.  I  visited  them  to  address  the 
sixth  class  of  voltmteers  to  be  trained 
to  help  fight  the  War  on  Poverty  by  the 
Community  Action  Fund.  Inc.,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

During  my  overnight  stay,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  them  about  the 
War  on  Poverty,  their  impressions  of 
VISTA,  and  why  they  decided  to  devote 
th^  most  precious  asset — their  time,  a 
jrear  of  their  lives — to  this  important 
cause. 

I  learned  a  nimiber  of  things  from 
these  80  VISTA  volunteers  who  have  de- 
cided to  spend  a  year  among  the  Nation's 
poor.    I  learned  that  unselfishness  is  not 


dead;  that  iiersonal  commitment  to  oth- 
ers Is  still  very  much  alive,  and  that  dedi- 
cation and  sacrifice  are  not  just  empty 
words  used  to  adorn  slogans  and  Fourth 
of  July  si>eeches. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  the 
training  that  the  VISTA  volimteers  re- 
ceived under  the  auspices  of  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Fund,  Inc.,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Under  the  overall  direction  of  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  Hardeman,  the  fxmd's  presi- 
dent, the  volunteers  are  doing  exciting 
and  most  worthwhile  things  in  all  the  six 
regions  of  the  Florida  program.  TTiey 
are  creating  community  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  the  migrants,  and  from  this 
awareness  is  coming  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  community  involvement  than 
ever  before. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  VISTA 
volunteers  in  Florida  are  too  numerous 
to  describe  In  full.  But  a  few  examples 
are  worthy  of  our  attention.  For  in- 
stance, the  citizens  and  communities  of 
1 1  counties  are  now  deeply  involved  in  a 
coordinated  attack  on  the  problems  of 
Florida's  migrant  population  as  a  result 
of  the  volunteers'  efforts. 

The  use  of  35  buildings  has  been  of- 
fered for  volimteer  activities  by  indi- 
viduals and  public  and  private  agencies. 
Volunteers  in  one  community  have  been 
given  space  in  a  city  hall.  Certified 
teachers  and  specialists  In  Industrial  arts 
are  now  volunteering  their  time.  Physi- 
cal education  and  recreational  experts 
have  also  stepped  forward  to  offer  their 
talents.  Sewing  machines,  materials, 
thread,  leather  goods,  patterns,  and  spe- 
cial arts  and  crafts  material  have  been 
donated  by  individuals  and  firms  to  help 
the  migrants  learn  by  doing. 

This  appreciable  response  was  brought 
about  by  the  VISTA  volunteers  who  are 
serving  as  the  catalyst  necessary  to 
transform  community  apathy  into  com- 
munity action.  Working  on  their  own, 
they  have  renovated  dilapidated  build- 
ings and  secured  equipment  necessary 
to  open  a  community  recreation  and 
meeting  center  In  Pompano  Beach.  In 
another  area,  they  have  helped  sign  up 
more  than  100  older  citizens  for  medi- 
care. Other  volunteers  have  organized 
Boy  Scout  troops  among  migrant  youths, 
they  are  tutoring  more  than  2,000  chil- 
dren, and  In  one  conmnmlty  51  disad- 
vantaged children  are  being  given  In- 
tensely personal,  one-to-one  tutoring  by 
a  VISTA  volunteer. 

In  short,  the  VISTA  volunteers  are 
performing  well  in  the  areas  of  day  care, 
home  Improvement,  literacy,  tutoring, 
youth  counseling,  home  memagement, 
and  citizenship  education.  Their  super- 
visors have  said  that  in  some  respects 
their  work  is  more  important  than  the 
woiic  of  the  professional  staff  members 
because  of  the  unique  position  they  oc- 
cupy as  volunteers — and  because  they 
live  among  the  poor  whom  they  serve. 
This  enables  them  to  participate  deeply 
in  the  lives  of  migrant  families. 

As  an  example  of  this.  I  would  like  to 
cite  the  case  of  one  young  lady  who 
works  among  the  migrant  families  In  the 
strawberry-growing  area  near  Tampa 
and  St.  Petersburg.  She  has  established 
a  day  care  center  for  the  children  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  who  work  in  the 
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fields.  She  has  won  the  respect  and  love 
of  the  children  to  whom  efae  is  giving  a 
headstart  on  kindergarten.  But  she  felt 
she  should  do  more — that  she  should 
transform  the  children's  respect  Into 
something  more  valuable.  So  she  joined 
the  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  field  to 
pick  strawberries.  She  did  this,  she  said, 
because  if  the  children  saw  her  doing  it, 
they  would  respect  and  honor  the  labor 
that  their  parents  performed. 

This  is  only  one  of  countless  examples 
of  the  work  performed  by  VISTA  volun- 
teers. They  go  where  the  need  is  to  help 
those  in  need.  They  are  Indeed  on  the 
front  lines  of  the  war  against  poverty. 
Their  service  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
us  all.  ^ 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT— HJl.  13432 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep- 
per] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of.  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill,  HR.  13432.  to 
amend  section  201(c)  oif  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  This  bill  woold  permit  fur- 
ther Federal  use  and  donation  of  surplus 
property. 

For  almost  20  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  offered  pertonal  and  read 
property,  excess  to  its  needs,  to  educa- 
tional, health,  and  civil  detense  organlza- 
Uons.  I 

Section  203 (J)  of  the  act  authorizes 
the  Administrator  of  Getteral  Services, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  do- 
nate surplus  property  for  educational 
purposes.  It  Is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  donation  of  surplus  property  for  edu- 
cational use  is  one  of  the  most  economi- 
cal ald-to-educatlon  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  Stpites  and  locaU- 
ties.  I 

Prom  1946  through  December  31,  1964, 
the  eligible  donees  of  the  United  States 
received  in  excess  of  |5  billion  worth — 
In  acquisition  cost — of  Federal  surplus 
property.  Of  this  amount  $4,099,165,747 
consisted  of  personal  property;  $981,151,- 
241  consisted  of  real  property. 

American  schools  have  received  ma- 
chines and  tools  for  their  training  pro- 
grams in  trades,  books  and  desks  for 
classrooms,  dishwashers  and  tables  for 
lunchrooms,  and  a  host  at  other  needed 
items. 

Unfortunately,  howeveo*.  as  was  re- 
cently revealed  In  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Subconunittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditures of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  donation  program 
is  endangered  by  the  administrative  poli- 
cies of  GSA.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
uiuieeded  property  Is  often  sold  by  an 
agency  before  it  becomes  excess  or  sur- 
plus. Mr.  Robert  H.  Arnold,  president 
of   the   National   Association   of   State 


Agencies  for  Siuvlus  Property,  testified 
in  the  hearings : 

It  la  quite  obvlouB  that  the  majority  of 
the  surplus  property  now  being  sold  under 
the  provisions  of  section  201(c)  of  the  act 
is  usable  and  currently  needed  for  health, 
educational,  and  civil  defense  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cognizant  that  GSA 
and  other  Federal  agencies  want  to  econ- 
omize to  the  maximum  extent.  Section 
201(c)  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
set  regxilations  which  allow  agencies  to 
apply  the  proceeds  from  exchange  or  sale 
to  the  purchase  of  new  property. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  Congress  in- 
tended that  the  donation  program  au- 
thorized by  section  203(j)  operate  for  the 
maxlmiun  benefit  of  schools  and  colleges, 
hospitals,  and  other  worthy  community 
institutions. 

Much  of  the  surplus  property  being 
sold  by  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
extremely  small  return.  During  fiscal 
year  1964  GSA  sold  usable  property  for 
Itself  and  the  various  civil  agencies  In 
the  amount  of  $65,769,000  in  terms  of  ac- 
quisition cost.  The  proceeds  totaled 
$9,306,000,  a  return  of  14  percent  of  the 
acquisition  cost  of  the  property. 

When  the  Federal  Government  sells 
its  surplus  property  for  such  a  small  re- 
turn Instead  of  donating  it  to  a  school 
which  might  use  it  for  many  years,  the 
result  is  not  economy,  but  parsimony. 
We  save  only  in  a  shortsighted  way. 
The  taxpayer,  in  truth,  loses — because 
the  small  saving  Involved  in  selling  the 
property  Is  destroyed  by  the  necessity  for 
the  school  to  purchase  comparable  prop- 
erty, usuaUy  at  a  high  cost,  or  curtail  its 
educational  functions. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  will 
correct  this  detrimental  situation.  The 
bill  merely  states  in  clear  terms  what  the 
Congress  Intended  in  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act — 
that  to  the  maxlmiun  extent  feasible, 
educational  purposes  shall  be  strength- 
ened by  the  Federal  property  donation 
program. 

Therefore,  my  bill  sets  up  by  statute 
reasonable  but  firm  priorities  for  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 
Property  which  Is  deemed  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  an  agency  shall  be  disposed  of 
in  the  following  manner:  First,  made 
available  for  Federal  utilization  under 
section  202(a)  of  the  act;  second,  made 
available  for  donation  under  section  203 
(j)  of  the  act;  and  third,  made  available 
for  exchange  sale  or  sold  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  benefits  to  education 
and  health  which  this  bill  will  guarantee 
far  outweigh  any  narrow  gains  to  certain 
Federal  agency  budgets.  We  owe  it  to 
our  Nation's  youth  to  continue  this 
source  of  assistance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  urge  the  Congress  to  make 
clear  its  original  Intent  In  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
by  adopting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  key  provisions  of  this  act  which  I 
have  Introduced  today,  H.R.  13432,  is 
identical  to  S.  2610,  and  these  key  pro- 
visions are  as  follows: 

I.    KET    PXOVIBIONS    Of   THE   ACT 

HJl.  13432  would  amend  section 
201(c)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 


ministrative  Services   Act   of   1949,   as 
amended  (40  UJB.C.  481(c) )  which  reads: 

In  acquiring  personal  property,  any  execu- 
tive agency,  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  may  exchange 
or  sell  similar  itemfi  and  may  i4>ply  the  ex- 
change allowance  or  proceeds  of  sale  in  such 
cases  In  whole  or  in  part  payment  for  the 
property  acquired :  Provided,  That  any  trans- 
action carried  out  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  evidenced  In  writing. 

This  section,  then,  provides  for  the  dis- 
posal of  unneeded  property  by  Federal 
agencies  and  allows  those  agencies  to  use 
the  proceeds  for  the  acquiring  of  needed 
property.  In  such  a  way  they  are  al- 
lowed to  keep  their  appropriations  re- 
quests at  a  lower  level. 

The  act  also  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  property  among  Federal  agencies. 
Section  202(a)  states  that: 

In  order  to  minimise  expenditures  for 
property,  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
polidee  and  methods  to  promote  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  excess  property  by  execu- 
tive agencies,  and  he  shall  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  excess  property  among  Federal 
agencies. 

And,  finally,  the  act  contains  provisions 
for  the  donation  of  surplus  property  in 
the  following  words : 

203(j)(l)  Under  such  regulations  as  be 
may  prescribe,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized in  his  discretion  to  donate  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  the  States.  Territories, 
and  possessions  without  cost  (except  for 
costs  of  care  and  handling)  such  equipment, 
materials,  books,  or  other  supplies  imder  the 
control  of  any  executive  agency  as  shall  have 
been  determined  to  be  surplus  property  and 
which  shall  have  been  determined  under 
paragraph  2  or  paragraph  3  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  be  usable  and  necessairy  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

(2)  Dgtermination  whether  such  surplus 
property.,  (except  surplus  property  donated 
In  conformity  with  paragraph  3  of  this  sub- 
section) is  usable  and  necessary  for  educa- 
tional purposes  shall  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  who  shall  allocate 
such  property  on  the  basis  of  needs  and  uti- 
lization for  transfer  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  tax-6upp>orted  school  sys- 
tems, schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and 
to  other  nonprofit  schools  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities, which  have  been  held  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  101(6)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  or  to  State  depart- 
ments of  education  for  distribution  to  such 
tax-supported  cmd  nonprofit  school  systems, 
acbools,  colleges,  and  universities;  except 
that  in  any  State  where  another  agency  Is 
designated  by  State  law  few  such  purpose 
such  transfer  shall  be  made  to  said  agency 
for  such  distribution  within  the  State. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  surplus  under  the  Con- 
trol of  the  National  Military  Establishment 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  determine 
whether  such  property  is  usable  and  neces- 
sary for  educational  activities  that  are  of 
special  interest  to  the  armed  services,  such  as 
maritime  academies  of  military,  naval.  Air 
Force,  or  Coast  Guard  preparatory  schools. 
If  Buch"  Secretary  shall  determine  that  such 
projserty  is  usable  and  necessary  for  such 
purpose,  he  shall  allocate  it  for  transfer  by 
the  Administrator  to  such  educational  ac- 
tivities. If  be  shall  determine  that  such 
property  is  not  usable  and  necessary  for  such 
purposes,  it  may  be  disposed  of  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  2  of  this  subsection. 

n.  ooNrucmfo  vixwa  om  tbi  act 
On  March  23,  1965,  Senator  Johk  Mc- 
Clzllan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  requested  that 
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Senator  Ermbst  G^xtmno.  chairman  of 
the  Subcoounlttee  on  Forelgrn  Aid  Ss- 
pendltures,  hold  hearlnss  on  the  donable 
surplus  propel' ty  program.  Thoae  hear- 
ings were  held  on  May  37,  Jiuie  10,  and 
June  11, 19«5. 

The  principal  critic  of  the  donable 
surplus  property  program  U  the  National 
Association  of  State  Agencies  for  Sur- 
plus Property,  which  is  composed  of  the 
State  organizations  responsible  for  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  the  surpltis 
property  donated  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment- 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Arnold,  president  of  the 
association,  testified : 

There  are  •  •  •  faceta  of  the  total  dona- 
tion progrtim  which,  by  their  existence ,  deny 
•choola,  boepttala,  and  civil  defenae  units  oT 
many  doOar*  worth  of  surplua  property 
which  U  and  always  will  be  Tltally  required 
la  tbelr  programs.  Current  laws,  regula- 
tlotta.  restrictions,  and  certifications  gov- 
erning both  the  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty, and  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of 
surplus  property  by  the  State  agencies,  have 
created  problems,  many  of  which  have  re- 
sulted In  additional  expenses  to  the  institu- 
tions and  organizations  which  we  serve. 

Mr.  Arnold's  main  criticism  centers 
around  the  allegation  that  the  authority 
granted  under  section  201(c)  Is  being 
used  to  the  detriment  of  the  donation 
program.  Specifically,  the  criticism  of 
sale  as  opposed  to  donation  follows  from 
the  following  allegatlotis: 

First.  There  is  a  relatively  small  return 
on  a  large  portion  of  the  property  sold. 

Second.  There  are  instances  of  schools 
having  to  bid  for  the  property  on  public 
sale.  The  public  Interest  is  not  served 
in  this  way. 

Third.  There  are  Instances  where 
State  agencies  have  made  efforts  to  ac- 
quire donable  property  only  to  have  the 
property  recalled  for  Federal  use. 

In  short,  the  State  agencies  would  like 
to  see  more  priority  given  to  the  dona- 
tion program.  Their  position  is  that 
machines,  automobiles,  electronic  equip- 
ment, medical  supplies,  appliances,  musl- 
cal  instruments,  and  so  forth,  should  be 
contributed  to  needy  institutions  rather 
than  Bold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  that 
the  publie  interest  is  better  served  there- 
by. 

The  rebuttal  to  the  abo\e  arguments 
was  provided  In  the  hearings  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert T.  Oriftln.  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration.  In 
the  first  place  he  stated: 

I  want  to  assure  the  subcommittee  that 
the  Oeneral  Services  Administration  Is  In 
complete  accord  with  both  the  principle  and 
the  objectives  of  the  donable  property  pro- 
gram. 

He  also  cited  a  steady  dollar  volume 
Increase  for  the  program — )37.4  million 
in  1952  to  $393.5  million  in  1964. 

Second.  Mr.  Orlffln  stated  that  OSA 
does  not  overemphasise  section  201(a) : 

There  is  definitely  no  emphasis  on  It. 

Mr.  OrlfBn  also  expressed  regret  at  in- 
stances, of  a8A  personnd  reeouptng 
propertgr  after  It  had  been  declared  don- 
able, and  he  dedared  that  admlnlstrattre 
measures  would  be  taken  to  prevent  suoh 
incidents. 


m.  Ha.  it43a 
HJl.  13432  essentially  estabUshes  by 
statute  the  priorities  to  be  followed  In 
dl^oslng  of  surplus  property.  The  bUl 
states  that  before  any  exchange  or  sale  is 
made  under  the  authority  of  section  201 
(c),  the  property  must:  First,  be  offered 
for  utlilsation  by  Federal  agencies  under 
section  202(a) ;  and  second,  offered  for 
donation  under  section  203(j )  of  the  act. 


JIMMY  DURANTE— THE  EIGHTH 
WONDER  OP  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  JCMflSS  ot  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Psp- 
pzal  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rccx>u>  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPEH.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  all  of  us 
delight  to  see  a  man,  ripe  with  honors, 
loved  by  countless  millions,  already  a 
legend,  still  carrying  on  although  he  is 
three  milestones  past  three  score  and  ten. 
Such  a  man  is  Jimmy  Durante. 

At  the  National  Press  Cluh  on  Monday 
he  gave  a  magnificent  performance  as- 
sisted by  his  longtime  friend  and  partner, 
Eddie  Jadcson,  and  his  talented  new 
partner,  Sonny  King.  Mtmy  of  the  old- 
time  members  of  the  Press  Club  said  It 
was  the  greatest  show  they  had  ever  seen 
put  on  before  that  sophisticated  au- 
dience. 

Jimmy  exhibited  all  those  qualities  for 
which  he  has  been  long  famous — the 
keenest  wit  blended  with  touching  senti- 
mentality and  the  ever  pervading  warmth 
ot  his  smile  exhibiting  the  generosity  of 
his  heart,  his  genuine  love  of  pec^le. 

Jimmy  Durante  is  more  than  a  man 
with  a  big  nose;  he  is  a  great  actor,  a 
noble  gentleman,  a  great  American.  For 
over  half  a  century  Jimmy  Durante  has 
had  a  great  place  on  the  American  stage 
and  in  American  hearts.  He  has  kept 
his  acts  clean.  He  is  the  best  loved  man 
in  show  business  in  America. 

I  am  sure  we  all  wish  Jimmy  Durante 
many  more  years  of  great  personal  suc- 
cess in  the  show  business  and  many  more 
years  to  delight  his  fellow  countrymen. 

It  Is  with  particular  pleasure,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  Insert  In  the 
body  of  the  Recoro  following  my  re- 
marks three  articles  about  Jimmy  which 
I  am  sure  all  who  read  this  Record  will 
be  delighted  to  see.  The  first  is  entitled 
"Jimmy  Durante's  73d  Birthday"  in  the 
Miami  Beach  Times  of  February  18,  by 
George  H.  Maines,  himself  a  great  Amer- 
ican press  and  public  relations  represent- 
ative and  a  longtime  friend  of  Jimmy; 
one  by  Don  Heam  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  Monday,  March  7;  and 
another  by  Harry  MacArthur  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Monday, 
March?: 

(RxMB  the  Miami  Beaoh  (Via.)  Times,  Fab. 

18.  loss  I 

Jnarr  DuaANrc'B  78»  BntraasT 

(By  Oeorge  H.  Maines) 

"Tb*  OenUamaa  of  Owtteman"  Is  UM  UUe 
aooordad  to  JUnmy  Dwrants  by  beauteous 


Jacqueline  BUnc.  the  wife  of  the  Bchnos's 
Junior  partner  Italian  opera  singer  Sonny 
King.  Women  who  have  come  into  Du- 
rante's life  have  said  UkewlBe.  He  was  never 
known  to  have  been  rude  nor  to  tell  an  oS- 
oolor  stcH7  cv  Joke.  He  leads  a  simple  life, 
takes  good  care  of  his  health,  especially  his 
legs.  He  looks  after  his  asaodatee  as  if  they 
were  his  own  family.  He  gives  away  his 
money  to  worthy  causes,  never  accepts  any- 
thing for  the  hundreds  of  appearances  he 
makes  at  benefits  and  charity  affairs.  He 
onoe  spent  3  days  In  a  town  to  hdp  raite 
money  to  complete  a  CatboUc  church  and 
school,  to  keep  bis  word  made  to  a  young 
priest  he  had  known  In  his  boyhood. 

You  can  separate  it,  or  put  it  together, 
but  you  cant  change  It,  as  either  description 
fits,  "the  gentleman  of  gentlemen." 

Jimmy  Durante  was  73  years  old  Thurs- 
day, February  10.  1900.  He  was  born  on 
Cherry  Street,  near  the  Bowery  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York  City,  the  son  of  Bartholo- 
mew Dtirmnte.  a  barber  who  came  to  America 
from  Salerno,  Italy. 

Jimmy's  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Romano,  wanted  her  son  to  be  a  concert 
pianist  *  •  •  She  hired  a  Professor  Flore  to 
teach  him.  But  an  Irish  boy,  Joey  IfcLaugb- 
lin,  encouraged  Jimmy  to  play  Ragtime,  the 
popular  music  of  the  day.  This  he  did  on 
the  QT.  Jimmy  saw  his  teacher  coming 
down  the  street  and  Joey  and  he  went  out 
a  window  and  down  to  the  Chatham  Club 
in  nearby  ChlnAtown.  Jimmy  got  a  Job 
playing  piano  for  $25  a  week.  He  gave  his 
first  earnings  to  his  mother  and  that  ended 
his  classical  piano  Instructions.  Through 
the  years  that  followed  he  was  able  to  play 
both  classical  and  popular  tunes. 

He  played  at  Coney  Island  in  the  summer- 
time and  at  the  Club  Alamo  In  Harlem 
through  the  New  York  winters  from  1910  to 
1931,  untU  m  the  latter  year  he  formed  the 
Jimmy  Durante  New  Orleans  Jazz  band.  He 
got  the  Idea  from  another  Italian-American 
boy  fr<Mn  New  Orleans,  Nick  La  Rocoo,  who 
had  written  a  hit  tune  called  "Tiger  Rag." 
It  was  about  that  time  that  Eddie  Jackson 
and  drummer  Jack  Roth  met  Jimmy  and 
were  to  be  associated  with  his  professional 
career  all  of  his  life  to  this  day.  (Roth  Is 
ill  at  his  Bronx  home,  and  Karl  Quinn,  one  of 
America's  foremost  stickmen.  Is  with  the 
Durante  show  now.) 

During  the  19aO's  Durante  played  at  vari- 
ous New  York  nightclubs.  The  first  Broad- 
way appearance  was  billed  as  Jackson  and 
Harris,  Jimmy  Durante,  accompanist,  at  the 
Dover  and  Everglades  Clubs.  Gene  Austin, 
a  rising  young  crooner,  spotted  the  trio.  Lat- 
er Austin  was  to  make  a  record  that  sold 
over  30  million  copies,  "My  Blue  Heaven." 
He  heard  the  trio  and  told  Lou  Clayton  about 
them.  Clayton  was  a  classy  vaudeville  en- 
tertainer who  owned  part  of  the  club  where 
Austin  was  playing  piano  and  singing  songs 
he  had  written.  Clayton  saw  them  and  told 
Austin,  "No  class.  Just  sawdust  types  and 
good  only  for  saloons." 

Soon  Jimmy  and  his  pals  had  their  own 
Club  Durant.  Slme  Silverman,  the  publisher 
of  show  world's  famous  Variety  publicaUon, 
saw  the  act,  told  Clayton  about  It.  and  tock 
him  to  see  them.  Lou  was  then  impressed 
with  the  new  act  of  Harris,  Jackson,  and  Du- 
rante. He  talked  with  Jimmy  and  bought 
out  Harry  Harris'  one-quarter  Interest  In 
the  club  for  $3,500.  Frank  Nolen,  an  Italian- 
American  head  waiter,  formerly  at  the  Ever- 
glades, had  insisted  the  boys  open  their  own 
place  and  feature  the  talents  especially  of 
plano-playlsg,  comic  Durante.  This  was  th* 
beginning.  In  the  winter  of  1033-24,  of  a, 
friendship  without  a  contract,  of  Clayton, 
Jackson,  and  Durante,  which  was  to  last 
\mtil  Clayton's  death  In  St.  John's  Hospital 
tn  Los  Angeles  30  years  ago. 

When  working  at  the  Parody  Club  In  New 
York  City  after  tbt  Club  Durant  venture  had 


made  the  group  a  lot  of  monieQr  (they  drew 
$75  a  week  salary  at  first),  they  drew  $1,000 
under  Clayton's  skillful  management.  First 
paynlght  Jackson  was  handed  a  $1,000  bill. 
"Nothing  doing,"  he  told  Clayton.  Might  be 
a  counterfeit.  "Oive  me  nothing  but  $6  bills 
•  •  •  I  want  to  carry  a  roll.''  And  he  got 
them.  Durante  gave  his  fanllly,  wife,  and 
mother,  part  of  his  salary,  a|id  old  Bowery 
pals  got  some,  too.  | 

Vaudeville  was  to  accept  the  trio,  and  they 
broke  all  records  at  the  noted  Falace  Theater, 
after  turning  away  customers  at  nearby 
Loew's  State  on  Broadway  and  Seventh  Ave- 
nue. They  were  booked  at  night  spots,  and 
In  Broadway  shows.  When  the  1930-31  de- 
pression came,  and  business  was  getting 
tough,  Clayton,  Jackson,  and  Durante  were 
appearing  at  the  Zlegfleld  Theater  in  New 
York  in  an  extravaganza  called,  "Show  Olrl." 
It  featured  the  trio.  Eddie  Poy.  Jr.,  Prank  Mc- 
Hugh,  Harriet  Hocter,  and  Gershwin  music. 
The  book  was  by  J.  P.  McEvoy.  Bobby  Con- 
nolly and  Albertlna  Rasch  staged  the  dances 
which  were  executed  by  Broadway's  most 
beautiful  girls.  Ruby  Keeler,  a  Texas  Oui- 
nan  protege,  was  married  to  Al  Jolson.  When 
Ruby  was  doing  her  famous  tapdance,  Al 
would  appear  and  walk  down  tjhe  center  aisle, 
and  sing  "Liza"  to  his  new  ilfe.  It  was  i 
great  show,  but  lasted  only  ft  months,  and 
closed.  Times  were  really  hard.  In  late 
1931,  the  team  of  Clayton,  Jatkson,  and  Du- 
rante temporarily  broke  up.  Durante  could 
go  it  alone  to  the  top,  advleed  their  pal 
Slme  Silverman.  Clayton  became  manager, 
and  Durante  agreed  to  take  cfO'e  of  Jackson, 
Jack  Roth,  and  pianist  Harry  Donnolly. 
Jimmy  became  famous  on  rMllo,  and  took 
good  care  of  his  pals. 

In  1936  Billy  Rose  staged  a  spectacle  at  the 
old  Hippodrome  with  financial  backing  from 
Jock  Whitney.  Hart  and  Rodgers  wrote  the 
music  and  score,  and  Paul  Whiteman's  Band 
was  featured,  with  Durante,  and  a  Jumbo  ele- 
phant. Opening  night  grossed  about  $20,000, 
but  the  show  never  got  over  the  hump,  and 
Whitney  and  associates  dropped  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollarJB,  which  they 
"laughed  off,"  said  Durante. 

Jimmy  was  offered  $1,000  a  day  to  appear 
In  a  tent  show  In  the  South.  He  was  to  ap- 
pear In  a  medicine  show  with  Gene  Austin, 
and  to  return  to  his  love,  Broadway  vaude- 
ville and  night  clubs  as  business  got  better 
in  the  country. 

During  the  1940's  his  appearances  at  Jules 
Podell's  Copacabana  were  sellouts.  The  year 
1941  was  good  night  club  year.  The  Copa 
did  more  than  $60,000  with  Durante  in  1 
week.  They  \ised  Jimmy  and  Joe  E.  Lewis, 
and  cleaned  up.  Podell  booked  Durante  and 
opera  singer  Helen  Traubel  in  a  bolstrous  act 
that  In  1947-1948  was  a  sensation  ever3rwhere 
they  appeared.  The  Vlctol  Co.  recorded 
Durante  with  an  orchestra  baokground  sing- 
ing his  own  tunes,  "The  Sotig  Gotta  Come 
from  the  Heart,"  "A  Real  Plano  Player," 
"Inka  Dlnka  Do"  and  others.  Then  television 
sought  him.  He  clicked  as  did  Martin  and 
Lewis,  Arthur  Godfrey,  Bob  Hope,  Jack  Ben- 
ny, Burns  and  Allen,  Danny  Thomas — all  of 
whom  he  admired,  and  often  they  appeared 
on  programs  with  him.  Million  Berle  got  to 
the  top  fast  via  TV. 

"Don't  overdo,  Mlltle,"  Diifante  advised, 
and  Jimmy  was  careful  no^  to  go  on  TV 
programs  too  much.  "Oncdt  a  month,  or 
Infrequently,"  he  told  the  network  program 
sponsors  who  sought  his  talent.  "They'll  get 
sick  of  me." 

But  the  public  seems  nev^r  to  have  tired 
of  the  Bowery-bom  boy  who  has  spent  more 
than  60  years  entertaining  the  world,  vrtth 
tripe  abroad,  too,  and  who  said  he  was  so 
happy  to  be  in  San  Juan,  "amongst  my  new 
friends,  where  they  have  a  fine  lady  mayor, 
»  good  governor,  and  lots  of  minshlne." 

The  gentleman  of  gentlemen  was  honored 
in  San  Juan  at  the  city  hall  by  Mayor-City 


Manager  Fellsa  Rlncon  de  Oautier  at  5:30 
to  7  the  evening  of  his  birthday. 

And  at  11:30  that  night  Bob  Hope  and 
Jerry  Colonna  showed  as  a  complete  surprise, 
"We  w\iE  fiagerblasted"  he  said  as  be  cut  the 
160-pound  horseshoe-shaped  cake. 

Happy  birthday,  Mr.  James  "Schnozzola" 
Durante. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Mar.  7,  1966) 

Tips  on  Tables 

(By  Don  Heam) 

There  Is  a  tremendous  love  affair  going  on 
at  the  Shoreham. 

Not  behind  closed  doors  either.  You  can 
gUnuner  it  any  night  in  the  Blue  Room. 

It's  Jimmy  Durante,  of  course,  and  his 
audiences. 

The  lovable  master  sbownaan  has  taken 
our  town  like  Grant  took  Richmond.  There 
Just  isn't  enough  room  to  accommodate  his 
loyal  legions  of  admirers  and  fans  who  storm 
the  grates  of  Alfred's  domain. 

To  call  his  current  engagement  a  smash 
Is  the  understatement  of  the  season.  It's  a 
week  that  will  make  hlstc«y  in  this  swank 
showbowl. 

The  Schnozzola,  who  celebrated  his  73d 
birthday  on  February  10,  gives  the  droves 
of  diners  and  drinkers  his  all — and  it's  a  lot. 

For  the  hour  or  more  he  is  on  stage  it's 
wildly,  wonderful  entertainment. 

As  you  may  suspect,  he  has — as  usual — 
surrounded  himself  with  a  cast  of  perform- 
ers who  give  It  their  all,  too. 

Most  of  them  are  familiar  faces.  Ex- 
boxer  and  a  fine  singer  Sonny  King  (his  15th 
year  with  the  Great  Guy),  longtime  part- 
ner Eddie  Jackson  and  a  half  dozen,  leg- 
lovely  apples  of  his  eye,  the  Oinny  Parker 
Dancers. 

Put  them  all  together,  toss  in  a  hefty 
helping  of  "Inka  Dlnka  Doo"  and  the  result 
Is  one  of  the  most  remarkably  satisfying 
nightclub    offerings   on   the   cafe   circuit. 

There  Is  the  usual  magnum  of  massacred 
English,  thanks  to  the  master,  the  hilarious 
clowning  around  with  Sonny,  the  words  of 
wisdom  set  to  music  from  Eddie  and  the 
fancy  strutting  of  the  supple  young  ladles 
of  the  chorus. 

Nothing — but  nothing — could  be  Im- 
proved upon. 

The  show-stopping  moments,  quite  natu- 
rally, are  Jimmy's  "Alley  Cats,"  his  now-im- 
mortal treatment  of  "September  Song"  and 
"Old  Man  Time." 

Then,  too,  there  Is  little  to  beat  Jimmy, 
Eddie  and  Sonny  combination  during  a 
rousing  "Bill  Bailey"  or  when  the  trio  cuts 
loose  on  "Inka  Dlnka  Doo,"  or  the  entire 
cast's  bombastic  "Saints"  finale. 

The  packed- to-the -rafters  opening  night 
couldn't  get  enough.  I'm  certain  everyone 
concerned  would  still  be  taking  another  bow 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  second  show  only  an 
hour  away. 

There  are  few  left  In  show  business  with 
this  gentleman's  rare  gift  of  being  able  to 
entertain  everyone — regardless  of  age. 

To  quote  the  Schnoz  of  leader  Cross:  "He 
didn't  know  how  to  play  an  instrument,  so 
they  gave  him  a  stick." 

For  the  record,  Jimmy  and  pals  will  con- 
tinue their  capers  through  Thursday.  Res- 
ervations are  a  must.  (There's  a  better 
chance  grabbing  a  table  on  the  second  show 
at  11:30.) 
And — Where  are  you  going  tonight? 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  7,  1966] 

The  Eighth  Wonder  or  the  Worls 

(By  Harry  MacArthur) 

The  eighth  wonder  of  the  modem  world  is 
back  In  town  after  much  too  long  an  ab- 
sence. In  his  case,  of  course,  any  abaence  Is 
too  long.    The  eighth  wonder's  name  is  Jim- 


my Durante,  easily  and  for  years  the  most 
beloved  man  In  all  of  show  business. 

On  this  visit  he  U  performing  twice  nightly 
In  the  Blue  Room  of  the  Shoreham  Hotel, 
throvigh  Thursday.  His  first  performance 
FMday  night  was  the  occasion  for  another 
Joyful  meeting  of  the  oldest  floating  mutual 
admiration  society  in  the  land.  Jimmy  loves 
his  audiences  and  his  audiences  love  Jimmy. 

You'd  never  guess  (he  himself  was 
"flaggerblasted,"  he  later  said)  that  this 
man  celebrated  his  73d  birthday  last  month. 
He  expends  enough  energy  at  each  show  to 
get  all  of  Cape  Kennedy,  not  merely  one  of 
its  spaceships.  Into  orbit. 

He  probably  Is  the  most  predictable  en- 
tertainer in  show  business,  but  in  Durante's 
case  this  Is  an  asset.  If  he  did  not  do  all  of 
those  old,  familiar  things  expected  of  him, 
the  customers  would  arise  In  a  body  and  de- 
mand them. 

He  does  not  make  an  entrance.  He  charges 
on  stage,  throttles  the  microphone  as  if  It 
were  a  cobra  about  to  strike  and  begins  to 
sing.  "Ya  gotta  start  off  each  day  with  a 
song  *  *  *."  He  pavises,  belligerent,  to  call 
out.  "C'mon,  waiters,  break  it  up  over  there." 
Then,  to  the  audience,  "The  minute  they  con- 
gregate there's  a  strike." 

He  brings  on  the  Glnny  Parker  Dancers 
to  decorate  the  proceedings.  They  are  at- 
tractive, talented  girls,  who  obviously  think 
Durante  Is  the  funniest  man  In  the  world. 
When  they  do  a  number  with  the  boss.  It's 
breakup  time. 

"This  is  the  way  we  rehearsed  It  and  this 
is  the  way  we're  gonna  do  it,"  he  says  and 
the  girls  almost  fall  down  laughing. 

Durante's  longtime  partner,  Eddie  Jack- 
son, and  his  comparatively  newer  one,  singer 
Sonny  King,  are  given  ample  exposure,  too. 
They  also  enjoy  their  work  and  clearly  feel 
they  never  had  It  so  good  as  when  Durante 
is  browbeating  them.  And  browbeat  them, 
he  does. 

One  of  them  draws  an  especially  big  hand 
and  Durante,  an  Italian  boy  who  knows  his 
Jewish  holidays,  puts  him  in  his  place:  "He'll 
be  back.  *  •  •  He'll  be  back  the  day  after 
Russian  Shonan." 

The  spirit  of  good  cheer  has  reached  such  a 
peak  by  the  time  Jackson  arrives  that  his 
old,  familiar  Cakewalk  brings  down  the  house. 
Why  it  should  at  this  late  date  may  be  a 
mystery,  but  it  does. 

Durante's  lopsided  logic  is  still  as  much  a 
delight  as  everything  else  about  him.  He  sits 
down  at  the  piano,  maxiages  a  spectacular 
run,  and  goes  right  off  the  keyboard.  Matter- 
of-factly,  he  explains,  "I  coulda  went  further 
only  for  that  blocka  wood." 

The  man  without  a  belligerent  corpuscle 
in  his  blood  stream  is,  you'll  be  glad  to  know, 
still  carrying  on  his  old  fighting  feud  with 
whatever  orchestra  happens  to  be  behind 
him. 

"Stop  tha  music,"  he  shouts  to  Interrupt 
one  number,  "tha  trumpet  player's  only  usln' 
one  lip." 

At  another  point  he  casts  a  disdainful  look 
over  his  shoulder  and  sneers,  "He  don'  know 
how  ta  play  an  instrument,  so  they  give  him 
a  stick." 

One  of  Durante's  finest  twists  of  the  lan- 
guage almost  sneaks  by  you.  It  comes  In  his 
great  rendition  of  "September  Song,"  which 
Is  straight  and  sentimental.  You  suddenly 
realize  you  heard  him  say,  ot  his  younger 
technique  with  girls,  "I  plyered  her  with 
tears." 

It's  a  fast,  futmy,  and  frantic  show,  from 
opening  to  rousing,  full-cast  finale  built 
around  "Bill  Bailey,"  "ThU  Tram,"  and 
"Saints  Go  Marching  In." 

Jimmy  Durante  Is  the  only  one  of  bis  kind 
and  a  man  who  can  do  no  wrong  In  the  eyes 
of  millions.  Make  a  reservation  (you'll  have 
to)  to  see  his  Blue  Room  frolic  and  you  will 
be,  as  he  says  of  something  or  other,  "looking 
forwardly  and  eagerly  to  it." 
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NATIONAL  REGISTRY  OF  ART 

Mr.  XXaa  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanlmoui  oonaent  that 
the  gentlonan  from  New  York  [Mr.  Btnc- 
HAM]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rsooao  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.  

The  sP£:akER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Oarolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Registry 
of  Art.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to 
provide  tm  additional  means  for  reducing 
the  sale  of  fraudulent  and  spurious  works 
of  contemporary  art. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  seri- 
ous increase  in  the  production  bhA  sale 
ot  fraudiilent  and  spurious  sculpture, 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.  The 
problem  of  fraudulent  art  is  one  which 
not  only  affects  the  growing  number  of 
individual  collectors  and  the  dealers  in 
art,  but  it  also  affects  a  much  wider  pub- 
lic, in  thst  museums  and  educational  in- 
stituticHis  may  be  the  victims  of  fraud. 
In  addition,  all  taxpayers  have  a  very 
real  interest,  because  the  Oovemment  is 
being  victimised  by  gUts  of  fraudulent 
art  to  museums  and  other  institutions, 
gifts  which  are  taken  as  income  tsuc  de- 
ductions. Another  serious  aspect  of  the 
problem  is  that  American  dollars  are  be- 
ing dndned  off  for  fraudulent  art  orig- 
inating In  Europe. 

In  recent  months,  the  attorney  general 
of  New  York  State,  the  Honorable  Louis 
Lefkowitz,  has  conducted  a  series  of 
hearings  in  New  York  City  which  have 
brought  out  the  scope  of  the  problem  and 
the  dilBcxilty  of  coping  with  it. 

Frauds  are  often  extremely  difficult  to 
detect,  even  for  experts.  One  reason  for 
this  Is  that  there  Is  no  central  repository 
for  accurate  and  verified  information 
about  contemporary  works  of  art.  Most 
purchasers  of  works  of  art  are  not  ac- 
customed to  ask  for  any  written  Informa- 
tion about  the  authenticity  of  the  art 
they  are  purchasing.  If  you  buy  real 
estate  you  get  a  deed  and  a  guarantee  of 
title  baaed  on  a  system  of  recordation. 
If  you  boy  a  pedigreed  dog  you  get  the 
registration  papers.  If  you  buy  stock  you 
get  a  prospectus  and  reports.  When  you 
buy  art  you  usually  get  nothing  but  a  bill 
which  Is  certainly  no  proof  of  authen- 
ticity. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing,  there 
would  be  established,  within  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  a  National  Art  Reg- 
istry, which  would  be  located  presumably 
In  New  York  City  as  the  center  of  the 
art  maiket.  This  Registry  would  act  as 
a  repository  for  filing,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  of  records  concerning  the  origin, 
transfer,  and  ownership  of  works  of  art. 
Once  established.  It  could  be  made  self- 
finandnc  because  of  the  filing  fees  to  be 
charged,  and  would  therefore  cost  the 
taxpayers  nothing. 

Under  the  bill  the  Registry  would  work 
this  way:  Any  person  with  a  direct  or 
indlract  Interest  in  a  work  of  art  could 
file  a  certlflcate  of  authantkUy  or  a  cec- 
tlfleate  of  transfer  In  the  Regtatiy.  Basi- 
cally, a  certificate  of  authenticity  Is  a 


statement  signed  by  the  artist  of  the 
creation  of  the  work,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  supplemented  by  a  photograi^ 
and  identifying  the  original  purchaser. 
A  certlflcate  of  transfer  would  merely 
record  a  change  of  ownership  in  the 
described  Item. 

Under  the  bill,  code  numbers  could  be 
Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Registry 
to  any  person  who  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
close to  the  public  his  interest  in  a  work 
of  art.  Except  as  to  the  Identity  of  the 
holders  of  such  code  numbers,  the  files 
and  records  of  the  Registry  would  be 
public  documents  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

The  dociunents  on  file  would  have  to 
speak  for  themselves.  Neither  the  Di- 
rector nor  any  person  on  behalf  of  the 
Registry  could  Issue  an  opinion  as  to 
the  origin,  authenticity,  ownership  or 
value  of  any  work  of  art  or  as  to  the 
validity  of  any  record  filed  in  the  Reg- 
istry. 

As  I  have  said,  filing  would  be  entirely 
voluntary  but  the  bill  does  contain  a  pro- 
vision that  it  would  be  unlawful  to  use 
or  publish  any  information  obtained 
from  or  issued  by  the  Registry  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  operate  as  a  fraud  or 
deceit  upon  the  purchaser,  transferee,  or 
other  recipient  of  a  work  of  art.  The 
bill  also  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  make  an  untrue  statement  of  a 
material  fact  in  a  certlflcate  of  authen- 
ticity, certlflcate  of  transfer,  or  collateral 
record  filed  In  the  Registry.  These  crim- 
inal sanctions  have  been  Introduced  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  records  of  the 
Registry  and  to  prevent  their  perversion 
for  fraudulent  purposes. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Registry 
would  be  established  within  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, which  already  has  responsibility 
for  the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 
Under  the  bill  there  would  also  be  estab- 
lished a  National  Registry  of  Art  Com- 
mission, under  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  made  up  of  recognized 
experts  in  their  respective  fields.  This 
Commission  would  have  authority  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Registry,  which  would, 
among  other  things,  specify  the  precise 
form  of  the  certificates  and  other  docu- 
ments which  would  be  accepted  for  fil- 
ing. Presumably  the  Commission  would 
examiine  each  area  of  art  separately  and 
its  program  for  the  development  of  the 
Registry  would  take  into  account  special 
problems  in  each  such  area. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  proposed  Registry 
would  be  of  value  primarily  for  works 
of  art  created  after  its  establishment,  al- 
though it  is  possible  that  certificates 
would  be  filed  with  respect  to  previously 
created  works  of  art  by  living  artists. 
Accordingly,  Its  usefulness  would  in- 
crease with  the  passage  of  time.  Even 
though  filing  would  be  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  it  Is  reasonaUe  to  suppose  that 
filing  of  certificates  would  rapidly  be- 
come customary  for  the  work  of  impor- 
tant contemporary  artists,  since  cautious 
purchasers  would  naturally  want  to  have 
the  assurance  of  authenticity  provided 
by  such  public  records. 


Obvloiisly,  no  one  legislative  proposal 
can  begin  to  solve  all  the  problems  ifre- 
sented  by  the  creation  of  fraudulent  art. 
However,  the  Registry  would  provide  an 
Invaluable  service  for  all  those  inter- 
ested in  minimizing  the  traffic  In  spu- 
rious art. 

I  Inteitd  to  circulate  the  biU  and  this 
explanation  widely  among  museum  di- 
rectors and  other  Interested  groups  and 
Individuals,  sjid  it  Is  my  hope  that  public 
hearings  can  be  held  in  Washington  in 
due  course  at  which  such  groups  and 
individuals  could  make  their  views 
known.  The  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, without  taking  a  formal  position 
on  the  bill,  has  indicated  to  me  he  would 
welcome  such  hearings.  The  idea  of  the 
Registry  has  been  endorsed  by  many  art 
experts  and  by  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

■niere  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  presently  intro- 
duced. No  doubt  it  will  be  possible  to 
Improve  it  on  the  basis  of  comments  to 
be  received  at  the  hearings  and  other- 
wise. Slivce  announcing  my  intention 
of  introducing  such  a  bill,  I  have  been 
advised  that  there  Is  opposition  in  some 
quarters  to  the  basic  concei>t  of  the  bill, 
and  it  may  be  that  future  developments 
will  disclose  flaws  in  that  concept  which 
are  not  now  apparent. 

In  short,  I  am  introducing  the  bill  at 
the  present  stage  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  fully  discussed  and  studied. 

If.  as  I  believe,  the  basic  concept  is 
sound,  it  may  well  be  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  National  Art  Registry 
would  in  time  be  of  importance  In  the 
world  of  art  comparable  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Copyright  OfiQce  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Coi^ress  to  the  world  of  letters. 
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INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  QUES- 
TIONS—RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recohd  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
President's  announcement  on  September 
24,  1965,  about  the  current  canal  treaty 
negotiations  with  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of 
Informed  understanding  of  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal  problem  throughout  the 
Nation,  including  an  active  Interest  on 
the  part  of  patriotic,  civic,  and  fraternal 
societies. 

As  evidence  of  such  activity,  the  Amer- 
ican Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies,  at 
its  37th  annual  conference  on  February 
10,  1966,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  adopted 
two  resolutions  on  the  canal  question, 
which  call  for  action  by  the  Congress  In 
the  premises. 

To  assist  those  who  may  wish  to  secure 
more  detailed  information,  I  would  in- 
vite attention  to  two  notable  addresses 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
PennsylTania  IMr.  Flood]    before  the 


House  as  follows:  'Tntoroceanic  Canal 
Problem:  Inquiry  or  Coverup?"  In  the 
t  CONGRESSXOiTAi.  RxcoRD  Of  Aprll  1.  1965; 
and  a  sequel  under  the  same  title  in  the 
RxcoRD  of  July  29, 1965.  For  persons  who 
wish  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  subject, 
I  suggest  an  examination  of  the  compre- 
hensive bibliography  prepared  by  Repre- 
sentative Clark  W.  Thompson,  a  former 
chairman  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  the  Operations  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  principal  author  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1950.  which  bibliography  was  published 
in  the  Record  of  September  2,  1964, 
under  the  title  of  "Isthmian  Canal  Pol- 
icy of  the  United  States — Documenta- 
tion. 1955-64." 

The  indicated  resolutions  follow: 
BBSOLxrnoN  No.  8 — P4irAMA  Canal 
(By  American  CoaUUon  of  Pbtrlotlc  Societies, 

Inc.,  37th  annual  conference,  Washington, 

D.C..  Feb.  10,  1968) 

Wiutreaa  the  prc^xMed  tr«aty  negotiaUons 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  endanger  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  both  on  the 
Isthmus  and  at  home,  and,  present  abject 
surrender  of  CS.  sovereignty  and  authority 
over  a  U.S.  territorial  possession;  and 

Whereas  this  territorial  possession  was 
granted  by  treaty  In  perpetuity  and  owner- 
ship of  all  land  In  the  zone  obtained  by  pri- 
vate purchase;  and 

Whereas  In  Indicated  agreements  the  V&. 
Investment  In  the  canal  enterprise  and  de- 
fense installations  mounting  Into  billions  of 
dollars  uf  taxpayers'  mone(y  Is  not  to  be  re- 
paid; and 

Whereas  under  proposed  negotiations  our 
Government  would  be  left  with  responsibil- 
ity without  authority  undjer  a  dual  govern- 
mental managerial  treaty;  and 

Whereas  under  Panamanian  Jurisdiction, 
laws  enacted  by  the  n.S.  Congress  for  gov- 
ernment of  the  zone  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  canal  may  be  abrogated  by 
Panama  at  any  time  and  suspended  by  Pan- 
amanian law;  and 

Whereas  the  Panama  Canal  or  any  other 
proposed  new  canal  In  thai  region  represents 
a  key  narrow  water  channel,  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Hemdsphere  In  general 
and  our  own  shores  in  particular; 

Resolved.  That  the  Amertcan  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies  expresses  its  concern  over 
the  treaty  negctlaUons  and  opposes  any  aban- 
donment of  UJS.  ownership  and  authority 
over  the  canal  and  the  zon«  with  or  without 
any  remuneration;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  Ametlcan  Coalition  pe- 
titions Congress  to  demand  that  only  the 
U.S.  flag  be  flown  over  canal  and  zone;  and 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Coalition  op- 
poses any  revision  of  the  treaty  of  1008. 

RcsoLtmoN  No.  4 — ^Nzw  Iktbuum  Camal 

Whereas  there  Is  agitation  for  a  new  Isth- 
mian Canal  to  supplant  that  of  Panama  be- 
cause of  approaching  saturation;  and 

Whereas  experience  hae  shown  how  to 
maintain,  operate,  and  modernize  the  present 
canal  without  mvolvlng  s  new  toeaty  with 
Panama;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Statts,  at  present  has 
a  workable  1903  treaty  with  Panama  and 
under  its  provisions  later  obtained  title  to 
all  land  and  property  In  the  zone;  and 

Whereas  expending  vasdt  sums  on  a  sea 
level  project  in  the  Canal  Zone  or  elsewhere 
on  aesumpUona  of  security  and  national  de- 
fense would  divert  huge  siuns  from  vital  de- 
fense programs;  and 

Whereas  our  country  woiuld  have  the  same 
problems  as  those  already  existing  at  Panama 
and  would  have  lees  authority  than  that 
granted  In  the  original  1903  treaty: 

Resolved,  That  the  Amwican  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies  supporDs  the  objectives  of 


H.R.  6983,  HJt.  SISS,  and  HA.  4871  Intro- 
duced by  Representatives  Aifo^tsoM  of  Ten- 
nessee, Bow,  and  Flood  to  form  an  independ- 
ent and  broadly  based  Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission  to  determine  fut\ire  canal 
policy:  and 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  American  OoaUUon 
considers  the  article  question  of  Isthmian 
Canal  policy  of  such  vital  Import,  both  mill- 
tartly  and  economlcaUy  that  it  must  not  be 
left  solely  with  the  executive  branch  of  Oov- 
emment but  necessitates  full  and  public 
discussion  by  Congress. 


TO   ESTABLISH  A  U.8.  COBiiMITTEE 
ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JOHHEa  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  GillicanI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
U.S.  Committee  on  Human  Rights. 

The  committee  would  direct  and  co- 
ordinate studies  to  prepare  for  U.S. 
participation  in  1968  International  Hu- 
man Rights  Year  as  designated  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

The  11 -member  committee  would  con- 
sist of  a  Member  from  each  party  from 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  and  7  members  appointed 
from  private  life  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  is  directed  to  submit 
to  the  President  a  report  of  its  activities 
with  recommendations  on  how  the 
United  States  can  best  participate  in 
International  Human  Rights  Year.  The 
President,  in  turn,  will  submit  the  re- 
port to  the  Congress.  The  committee  will 
cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of  December 
31, 1968.       

THE  NORTHEAST  GRID  AND  A 
CORPORATE  IMAGE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Tek- 
zer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  long 
months  have  passed  since  the  disastrous 
blackout  that  paralyzed  the  Northeast. 
We  have  heard  of  studies  being  made  and 
reports  rendered,  but  little  about  what 
has  actually  been  done  to  avert  a  re- 
currence. 

Individually,  a  number  of  utilities  have 
taken  steps  to  protect  their  own  con- 
sumers. Progressive  companies  like  Long 
Island  Lighting  Co. — Lilco — which 
serves  the  consumers  In  my  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District,  are  Installing  gas 
turbines  which  are  capable  of  providing 
an  extremely  rapid  restoration  of  serv- 
ice in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  major 
generating  equipment.  They  are  to  be 
c<Mnmended  for  their  foresight  and  ini- 


tiative and  I  congratulate  them,  but  In- 
dividual action  is  not  enough. 

We  must  have  long-range  planning — 
cooperative  planning.  If  the  Northeast 
grid  is  to  be  truly  effective,  it  must  be 
an  Integrated  system,  capable  of  meeting 
the  expanding  power  needs  of  the  area 
and  of  producing  energy  at  lower  cost 
to  consumers. 

In  general,  the  Northeast  has  the  most 
expensive  power  in  the  Nation  and  the 
primary  reason  Is  because  many  of  the 
utility  companies  oi>erate  as  small  flef- 
doms,  reluctant  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  to  develop  common 
sources  of  low -cost  power.  By  overcom- 
ing this  barrier,  we  cannot  only  have 
lower  costs  but  make  a  future  blackout 
impossible. 

A  recent  article  in  Fortune  magazine, 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  responsible  and 
highly  regarded  business  publications, 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  this  situ- 
ation. Taking  the  case  of  Consolidated 
Edison  of  New  York,  the  article  explains 
the  problems  of  philosophy  and  corpo- 
rate policy  that  have  blocked  cooperative 
action.  I  am  Inserting  this  article  in 
the  Record,  not  with  the  intention  of 
singling  out  Con  Edison  for  criticism, 
but  in  the  hope  that  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  will  lead  to  finding  a 
solution. 

CoN   Edison:    Thb  CoifPAMT   You  Lovx  To 

Hatk 

(By  Thomas  CHanlon) 

The  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York 
is  the  Nation's  largest  electric  and  gas  utility, 
serving  some  3  million  customers  In  New 
York  City  and  Westchester  County,  exercis- 
ing tight  control  over  electric,  gas,  and  steam 
distribution,  and  harvesting  $840  million  In 
annual  revenues.  It  Is  also  the  Nation's 
most  cordially  dlsUked  utility.  To  Charles 
Emll  Eble,  who  this  month  at  66  becomes  the 
company's  new  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive, this  low  state  of  esteem  reflects  not 
the  company's  true  performance  but  only  its 
size  and  consplcuousness.  "When  you  are 
top  dog,"  Eble  says  with  an  air  of  fatalism,' 
"everybody  Is  gunning  for  you." 

How  right  he  Is  on  one  count,  and  bow 
wrong  on  the  other,  for  Con  Edison's  defi- 
ciencies are  legion.  Since  the  mldfUties,  the 
company  has  lagged  bo  far  behind  other  util- 
ities In  growth  and  earnings  that  Investors 
are  beginning  to  suspect  It  Is  a  musclebound 
giant  unlikely  ever  to  start  moving  again. 
Its  customers  In  the  past  6  years  have  had 
to  pay  for  five  rate  Increases  totaling  nearly 
$56  million,  tacked  on  to  the  highest  residen- 
tial-rate structure  of  any  major  utility  In  the 
Nation.  Despite  these  higher  prices,  they 
have  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  power  fail- 
ures, culminating  In  the  prolonged  agony  of 
November's  Black  Tuesday,  which  have  made 
Con  Edison  an  ImjM'ecatlon  on  *'he  tongues 
of  mllUons  of  New  Yorkers.  For  lu  perform- 
ance on  black  Tuesday,  Con  Edison  was  given 
a  rebuke  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
In  Its  report  to  the  President. 

Faced  with  such  Internal  and  external 
crises.  Con  Edison,  one  would  think,  should 
be  looking  to  some  radical  changes  In  Its  pol- 
icies. But  there  rriu  be  few  such  innova- 
tions. In  the  fortresslike  headquarters 
buUdlng  on  the  East  Side  of  Manhattan  pre- 
vails an  atmosphere  that  one  executive  com- 
pares to  the  camaraderie  In  a  military  camp 
toward  the  end  of  a  long,  exhaustive  battle. 
Most  Con  Edison  executives  have  spent  their 
lives  within  the  pro*«ctive  womb  of  the  com- 
pany— an  environment  that  they  will  not 
now,  in  thetr  latter  days,  permit  to  change. 
Old  and  embattled,  proud,  and  thlnsklnned, 
the  men  who  lead  Con  Bdlaoa  look  upon  tbe 
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oompuiy  •■  tb«lr  own  p«non*l  or«*tlon. 
OlTen  Um  length  of  tbatr  «sp«rl«&c«  »t  Ooo 
Id.  tbalr  Mtltudaa  w«  not  luutl  to  ondar- 
•taiul. 

ChMlM  Bbl*  iMgui  tala  oumt  m  a  t6-ft- 
■  ■■k.  Bnwngw  boy  when  Woodrow  WUaon 
WM  In  th«  Whtto  HouM.  In  IMl  and  1023, 
WtAm  took  *  3-7««r  home-Btudy  ooura«  In 
buaUuM  St  tb«  Aleumdar  H«mUton  Insti- 
tute. H«  moved  up  tbrougb  Con  Bdlaon'e 
•ccountlnc  depertment;  In  IBftS,  after  87 
yean,  be  became  a  vice  prealdent.  I\>ur  years 
later  be  waa  elected  prealdent.  "Witb  bU  in- 
side knowledge  of  the  company  and  tbe  In- 
dustry," says  a  coUeagne,  "Kble  did  a  great 
selling  Job  wltb  tbe  board."  Sble  succeeds 
Harland  C.  Forbes,  a  41 -year  company  vet- 
eran, wbo  retiree  at  08. 

Tbe  new  president  Is  M -year-old  Jobn  V. 
Cleary,  an  Kble  protege  wbo  started  bis  career 
back  In  103A.  Like  Kble,  be  too  began  In  tbe 
accounting  department.  Cleary  later  •became 
an  expert  In  rate  regulatfttn,  and  was  elected 
senior  vice  president  In  1903.  One  measure 
of  tbe  cost-plus  approacb  to  managen>ent  at 
Con  Edison  Is  Cleary's  Idea  tbat  a  rider 
sbould  be  sdded  to  tbe  company's  rate  sched- 
ule so  tbat  future  local  tax  Increases  would 
simply  be  tacked  on  to  customers'  bills. 

Tbe  tblrd  member  of  top  management  Is 
Executive  Vice  President  Otto  Manz,  Jr.,  03. 
Mans  Is  a  taciturn  engineer  wbo  went  to  work 
for  tbe  company  In  tbe  same  year  Cleary 
did — 2  years  before  Lindbergb  flew  tbe  At- 
lantic. Kscept  for  a  World  War  n  blUetlng 
to  a  powerplant  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn..  Ifana 
baa  been  wltb  Con  Kdlson  ever  since. 

Sucb  records  of  longevity  are  not  unusual 
at  Con  Edison.  Tbe  31  top  officers  bave  been 
with  the  company  an  average  of  more  than 
33  years — a  state  of  affairs  tbat  prompted 
one  Wall  Street  utility  analyst  to  remark 
recently:  "Con  Bd  Isn't  Just  a  corporation. 
It's  a  way  of  life." 

When  tbey  discuss  Con  Edison's  present 
woea.  Its  officers  never  fall  to  point  out  the 
unique  and  burdensome  physical  ctuBtfcter- 
tstlcs  of  tbe  Con  Ed  system.  Indeed,  the  In- 
herent limitations  that  the  company  faces 
are  enormous.  It  serves  only  800  square 
mllea;  by  comparison,  Callfomlals  Pacific 
Oas  A  Electric  operates  In  a  e4,000-square- 
mlle  territory.  Con  Ed's  customer  density  Is 
5,000  per  square  mile — more  than  300  times 
tbe  Industry  average,  and  far  above  the  Ideal 
saturation  point.  Moreover,  about  75  per- 
cent of  Its  customers  live  In  apartments,  and 
pay  an  average  annual  electric  bill  of  only 
$83.  By  contrast,  the  owner  of  an  all-electric 
home  In  tbe  Northeast  pays  a  bill  of  about 
$376.  "Our  customers'  bUls  are  maximum  to 
them,  but  minimum  to  us,"  bemoans  one 
executive.  The  use  of  electricity  by  New 
Torkers,  one-fifth  of  whom  live  on  tbe  verge 
of  poverty,  la  1«m  than  half  tbe  national  ^ 
average. 

nxa  wa  kttst 

Yet  to  service  Its  low-yield  area,  which 
encompasses  slums,  blgb-rlse  apartmenta, 
and  towering  office  buildings.  Con  Edison 
must  expend  huge  amounts  of  caab.  By  law, 
all  transmission  lines  In  Manhattan  must  be 
placed  below  tbe  streets;  tbey  cost  from  6  to 
IS  times  as  much  as  an  overhead  system.  To 
maintain  tta  88,700-mlle  web  of  subterranean 
cables.  Con  Ed's  labor  force  of  5,000  makes 
about  40,000  excaTatlons  every  year,  so  that 
Ita  street  sign  "Dig  We  Must"  has  become  a 
bitter  Joke.  To  transmit  tbe  enormous  peak 
power  loads  most  aOdantly,  tbe  company 
has  been  forced  to  construct  an  80-mlle-long, 
extra- high- voltage  cable  at  a  depth  of  4 
feet — a  $a30-mllUon  backbone  tbat  Unks  13 
generating  stations.  In  all.  for  every  $1  of 
plant  Con  Edison  must  spend  $3  for  trans- 
mission and  distribution — 35  percent  above 
the  national  average. 

Nor  can  Ooa  ■dlsoo  look  to  haary  Indus- 
try for  growth.  Heavy  industry  la  a  vital 
factor  In  the  sprightly  performaaoe  o€  auoli 


regional  utUltlas  as  American  Electric  Power 
and  Detroit  Edlaon.  But  ssrrlce  industries, 
hanking.  Inauranoe.  communleatioos.  and 
printing  predominate  in  New  York,  and  their 
enargy  requirements  grow  only  moderately 
each  year.  Since  the  company's  largest  cus- 
tomers are  public  agenclea,  such  as  tbe  sub- 
way system,  the  City  Housing  Authority,  and 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  Chairman  Eble's  con- 
tention tbat  Con  Edison  Is  virtually  recea- 
slon-proof.  But,  by  the  same  token,  service 
to  such  static  consumers  has  been  a  serious 
limitation  on  Con  Ed's  growth. 

To  compound  Ita  problems  Con  Edison  has 
relatively  high  production  costs.  In  electric 
generation,  expenses  per  net  kilowatt-hour 
for  the  most  efficient  plants  run  under  3.6 
mills.  But,  according  to  the  IBM  figures  filed 
witb  the  PPC.  only  3  of  Con  Edison's  13 
generating  stations  produced  power  within  a 
mill  of  this  cost.  In  Its  eight  coal-,  gas-,  or 
oil-fired  plants,  costs  ran  from  7  to  over  B 
mills.  Con  Ed's  new  splash  nuclear-powered 
plant  at  Indian  Point,  24  mllee  from  the  city, 
produced  energy  at  13.40  mills  In  1004 — mak- 
ing it  one  of  the  most  expensive  In  the  Na- 
tion. Oon  Ed's  latest  average  cost  per  net 
kilowatt-hour  works  out  to  a  high  0.4  mills. 
Despite  tbe  company's  massive  construction 
program,  about  half  of  its  capacity  Is  in  In- 
efficient plant,  some  of  It  half  a  century  old. 
that  swallows  up  cash  simply  for  mainte- 
nance. 

Tbe  reeiUt  of  all  these  Intrinsic  difficulties 
shows  up  clearly  in  the  company's  financial 
record.  Deepite  capital  expendltiu'es  of  over 
$3  billion  in  the  past  decade,  which  Increased 
the  Investment  in  plant  by  8.5  percent  annu- 
ally, revenues  lagged  at  a  disappointing  4.6 
percent.  In  1905  the  company  had  a  net 
income  of  $113  million  on  $840  million  of 
revenuee — about  83  percent  from  electric 
power,  13  percent  from  gas,  and  5  percent 
from  steam.  Rising  costs,  particxilarly  local 
taxes  that  now  eat  up  10  percent  of  reve- 
nuee. have  reduced  the  benefits  tbat  should 
have  resulted  from  new  plant.  At  a  scant 
5.4  percent  for  electric  operations.  Con  Ed's 
return  on  its  rate  base  has  run  1  to  3  per- 
centage points  behind  most  of  the  industry, 
a  depressing  record  to  one  of  the  company's 
most  important  constituents,  the  financial 
community.  If  only  to  preserve  the  com- 
pany's standing  in  Wall  Street  as  a  good 
income  stock,  the  board  of  trustees  has  been 
forced  to  pay  out  75  percent  of  net  Income 
after  Interest  charges.  Even  so,  investors 
have  shown  a  lack  of  enthusiasm — under- 
standable when  Con  Edison's  performance  Is 
compared  to  that  of  another  large  utility; 
since  the  midflfties  per  share  earnings  of 
Commonwealth  Edison  of  Chicago  have 
grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  8  percent, 
more  than  twice  that  of  Con  Ed. 

Bad  as  Con  Ed's  performance  seems,  it 
looks  even  worse  to  r.  financial  analyst's  eye. 
For  the  company's  reported  earnings,  like 
those  of  some  other  utilities,  reflect  the  use 
of  an  accounting  system  that  rapidly  de- 
predates new  eqxilpment  and  brings  tbe  tax 
savings  down  to  net  Income.  The  full  com- 
plexities of  the  flowthrough  accounting 
systam  need  not  be  spelled  out  here;  what 
matters  is  the  effect  of  the  system  on  earn- 
ings. Last  year  the  fiow-tlLrough  method 
accounted  for  more  than  30  percent  of  Con 
Edison's  per  ahare  earnings.  Tbe  practice 
of  boosting  earnings  by  this  method  of 
depreciation  and  tax  deferral  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  such  a  prestigious  accounting  firm 
as  Arthur  Andersen  A  Co.,  which  has  about 
a  third  of  tbe  U.S.  public  utility  business. 

now- through  accounting  is  required  by 
the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion; by  following  tbat  practice.  Con  W  la 
simply  complying  with  regulatory  procedures. 
Nevartbeleaa,  oonaervative  members  of  tbe 
flnancrtal  oommtinlty  still  feel  that  dividends 
should  not  be  paid  from  the  extra  earnings 
gaaaratad     by     an     accounting     procedure. 


Tbey  point  out  that  if  Congress  should  repeal 
the  law  permitting  accelerated  depreciation, 
or  if  the  present  level  of  expenditures  for 
new  plant  should  taper  off.  Con  Ed's  earn- 
ings would  dip.  In  addition,  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  has  pointed  out  that  the 
fiow-through  methods  contribute  to  tbe  diffi- 
culties of  the  average  Investor  when  be  tries 
to  form  a  so'md  Judgment  about  the  merits 
of  individual  utilities. 

To  Con  Edison's  Eble.  all  these  arguments 
are  academic.  "I  Just  dont  see  us  having  to 
pay  back  these  deferred  taxes  to  Uncle  Sam," 
be  says  flatly,  "because  we  are  constantly 
expanding." 

raOM    OUTAQS    TO    OXTTKAaS 

While  tb.  Infinite  expansion  is  going  on, 
not  the  least  of  Kble's  concerns  will  be  to 
overcome  what  has  become  known  in  tbe 
company  as  the  problem  of  public  accepta- 
bility. Commenting  on  this,  Waablngton 
utilities  consultant  David  Koab  says:  "I've 
been  in  the  utilities  business  for  34  years  and 
I  can't  think  of  a  company  tbat  goes  out  of 
Its  way  to  riienate  customers  the  way  Con 
Edison  does.  They're  so  stiff-backed.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  Con  Edison  executive  say, 
'Maybe  you  have  a  point,'  By  definition, 
they  always  think  they  are  right." 

Each  year  there  are  3,000  Interruptions  In 
Con  Edison's  electric-distribution  system — 
minor  outages,  according  to  the  company's 
press  releases,  but  major  outages  to  infuri- 
ated custor  .crs.  Most  often  these  blackouts 
occur  because  of  faulty  equipment,  but  some 
have  been  caiised  by  company  employees 
digging  Into  the  city  streets.  When  search- 
ing for  a  gas  leak  in  midtown  Manhattan,  a 
workman  drilling  on  43d  Street  severed  the 
powerline  to  the  New  York  Times  a  few  hours 
before  tbat  paper's  deadline — and  only  a 
month  after  the  Tlmea  bad  lost  $100,000  of 
advertising  revenue  because  of  the  big  black- 
out In  November.  Power  was  restored 
quickly,  but  the  Incident  did  little  to  im- 
prove relations  between  the  city's  most  In- 
fluential newspaper  and  Con  Edison. 

Con  Edison's  service  has  been  erratic  many 
times  in  the  past.  In  1B5B,  500,000  people 
in  Manhattan  were  struck  by  an  8-bour 
blackout  that  resulted  from  the  failure  of 
underground  cables.  Two  years  later  a  6- 
square-mile  area  of  mid-Manhattan  was 
paralyzed  for  4^  hours  when  switching 
equipment  failed  In  a  substation.  After  an 
Investigation  by  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, Con  Edison  was  directed  to  install  a 
second  contingency  system  for  the  high- 
voltage  substations  that  feed  power  Into  net- 
work areas.  It  compiled,  but  city  engineers 
protested  tbat  this  Installation  in  itaelf  would 
not  prevent  a  future  blackout;  tbe  Con  Edi- 
son transmlsslon-and-dlstribution  system 
was  so  designed,  they  charged,  that  future 
blackouts  could  not  be  localised.  Last  No- 
vember, when  the  power  failure  paralyzed 
New  York's  life,  their  predictions  came  true— 
despite  tbe  previous  insistence  of  Con  Edison 
executives  that  maximum  reliability  was  built 
into  the  system. 

The  fault  that  touched  off  the  big  power 
failure  did  not  He  with  Con  Edison.  But  the 
air  of  unconcern  that  pervades  the  company 
was  never  more  evident  than  at  that  time. 
New  York,  as  former  Mayor  Robert  Wagner 
put  it,  "lives,  eats,  and  virtually  breathes  on 
power."  When  the  blackout  occxirred.  3 
of  tbe  metropolitan  airports  wero  closed, 
hospitals  were  without  power,  000,000  passen- 
gers were  trapped  undergroiind  in  subway 
trains,  television  and  some  radio  stations 
went  off  the  air,  monumental  traffic  Jams 
clogged  tbe  streets. 

VOa   TRX   WANT   OF   OIL 

The  company  was  taken  to  task  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  Its  report  to 
the  President.  For  one  thing,  the  FPC  won- 
dered why  there  ware  neither  automatic  de- 
vlcea  nor  more  precise  gxildelinea  to  help  the 


system  operator  at  Con  Edison's  Power  Con- 
trol Center,  so  tbat  he  could  cut  clear  of  Xb* 
Interoonnecting  ties  wit  i  the  stricken  up- 
state utilltlea.  (Then  v.as  a  period  of  7  to 
12  minutes  between  the  initial  dlstiirbance 
and  the  final  collapse  of  the  system.)  Fur- 
ihermore,  the  agency  criticised  Con  Cd  for 
the  13-hour  delay  in  restoring  service;  it 
pointed  to  the  company's  reliance  on  slow- 
starting  steam  generators  for  reserve  power, 
and  the  absence  of  auxiliary  generators  that 
would  have  provided  electricity  to  restart  the 
huge,  inert  turbines.  When  tbe  power  fallxu-e 
occurred,  no  electricity  waa  available  from 
auxiliary  sources  to  pump  a  protective  coat 
of  oil  on  the  massive  bearings  In  many  of 
the  company's  generators.  As  a  result,  50 
bearings  were  damaged  by  friction  when 
they  spun  to  a  halt;  1,500,000  kilowatts  of 
capacity  lay  dormant.  The  oompany's  new- 
est and  largest  unit,  the  massive  1 -million- 
kilowatt  Ravenswood  generator,  waa  down  for 
repairs  for  2  months  after  tbe  blackout. 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  catne  into  being  in 
1930,  when  a  group  of  gas,  st«am,  and  electric 
utilities  were  merged  with  an  already  exist- 
ing amalgam  of  companies  tbat  a  group  of 
New  York  bankers  had  brought  together 
over  a  period  of  60  years.  Tlie  man  who  set 
the  current  patterns  at  Con  Ed  was  Hudson 
Roy  Searing,  chief  executive  from  1953  to 
1957.  Searing  had  spent  the  thirties  coordi- 
nating the  activities  of  the  scores  of  utilities 
that  made  up  Consolidated  Edison.  Since 
management  people  were  pouring  Into  the 
new  company  from  the  various  subsidiaries. 
Searing's  first  task  was  to  coordinate  this 
new  mass  and  to  dampen  personal  feuds. 
"Some  people  were  llterallp-  hitting  each 
other  over  the  head,"  recall!  one  executive. 
"At  tbe  very  least,  men  froijrt  the  gas  com- 
panies simply  did  not  talk  toltJie  people  from 
the  electrical  side." 

Searing's  dream  was  to  build  an  Integrated 
utility  that  would  operate  as  a  "total  energy 
system."  To  achieve  It,  he  naturally 
needed  tbe  cooperation  of  local  and  State 
governments.  But  during  <be  administra- 
tion of  Mayor  Florello  La  Gviardla,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  city  toward  utljltles  was  dis- 
tinctly hostile.  An  advocate  at  public  power. 
La  Ouardla  was  constantly  threatening  tbat 
the  city  would  go  into  competition  with  pri- 
vate power  in  order  to  force  a  reduction  in 
rates.  It  was  no  empty  threat:  three  pub- 
licly owned  powerplants  weta  then  supply- 
ing power  to  the  city  subway  system,  and  the 
city  was  one  of  Con  Edlsoe's  largest  cus- 
tomers. I 

Searing's  answer  was  to  pit  Con  Ed  deep 
Into  politics.  He  began  a  searcb  for  some- 
one in  the  company  who  could  mesh  Con 
Ed's  plans  with  tbe  various  departments  of 
the  city,  and  develop  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  city  hall  and  other  political 
powers.  "Charlie  Eble  la  th«  man  for  that. 
He  knows  everybody."  Seating  was  told. 
Looking  back  today  Eble  retails,  "Over  the 
years  I  struck  up  friendships  mth  many  poll- 
ticlana.  It  was  not  something  that  I  had  set 
out  to  do  objectively  at  the  beginning.  But. 
»s  time  passed,  I  found  that  many  of  my 
friends  had  moved  Into  positiona  of  author- 
ity In  government.  I  could  talk  to  them. 
It  waa  as  simple  as  that." 

To  talk  to  friends  In  authority  has  become 
an  Important  part  of  Eble's  Job.  He  makes 
frequent  trips  to  Waahlngtoii,  where  he  sees 
members  of  tbe  New  Yoric  Congressional 
Delegation,  and  to  Albany,  irtiere  he  Is  on 
Intimate  terms  with  key  poltttcians  of  both 
partiea.  Two  of  the  utility's  Mce  presidents. 
Ralph  Norris  snd  Bernard  Oallagher,  spend 
8  great  deal  of  time  strengtttonlng  relations 
*lth  city  and  Stete  legislators.  Oallagher 
»iao  has  forged  a  strong  Unli  between  tbe 
ccmipany  and  tbe  powerful  central  labor 
oouncU;  Gallagher  says  tbat  Con  Ed.  because 
o*  Its  construction  projects,  provides  15  to 
»  percent  of  tbe  Jobs  for  building  trades 
workers  in  New  York  City.    Vesicles  his  reg- 


ular responsibilities,  public  relations  Vice 
President  Iifax  XTIrlch  handles  special  polit- 
ical assignments.  "He  has  a  sixth  sense 
about  where  the  centers  of  power  lie,"  says 
a  colleague.  Other  work  is  handled  for  Con 
Edison  by  lu  public  relations  consultant. 
Sydney  Baron,  a  longtime  associate  of 
former  Tammany  Hall  leader  Carmine  De 
Saplo. 

Con  Edison  Is  also  directly  Involved  in 
clubhouse  patronage.  Under  a  provision  at 
the  administrative  code,  the  company  must 
pay  the  salaries  of  "hole  inspectors,"  who 
are  charged  with  supervising  excavations  in 
the  city  streets.  But  theee  inspectors,  who 
•are  part-Ume  employees,  are  appointed  by 
the  highway  department  from  a  list  of 
names  submitted  by  tbe  mayor's  office.  Con 
Ed  baa  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  inspec- 
tors and  no  supervisory  control  over  their 
work.    All  it  does  is  pay  the  Ub. 

Company  executlvea  are  a  major  source  of 
funds  for  both  political  parties.  Most  of 
these  contributions  are  nutde  by  buying 
tables  at  fundraislng  dinners.  Con  Edison 
employees  have  quite  a  reputaUon  for  stolidly 
eaUng  their  way  through  innumerable  rub- 
ber-chicken affairs.  AU  this,  of  course.  Is  in- 
tended to  give  the  company  a  strong  voice 
In  legislative  acUons  whUe  they  are  sUll  in 
the  formative  stage.  As  Eble  puts  it: 
"When  I  got  Into  tbe  pollUcal  end  of  this 
business,  a  friend  told  me,  'Charlie,  don't 
wait  until  you  have  a  problem  before  you 
approach  a  politician.  Build  up  your  credit 
first.'  " 

THE   »»OLmCAL    PRICE    Or   POWEB 

With  tbe  election  of  John  Lindsay,  Con 
Edison's  relations  with  city  hall  may  not 
be  quite  so  smooth  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  For  one  thing,  Lindsay  is  death  on 
clubhouse  poUUcs.  and  has  bitterly  atUcked 
partisan  political  patronage  and  tbe  "power 
brokers"  who,  he  charges,  have  long  manip- 
ulated  city  government.  One  of  bis  first 
actions — a  call  for  tbe  aboUUon  of  all  coal 

burning  In  order  to  cut  down  air  pollution 

would  have  a  direct  effect  on  Con  Edison, 
which  bums  approximately  6  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year  in  its  city  plants. 

One  of  Con  Ed's  moet  furious  political 
battles  was  fought  and — ^by  Its  management's 
lights,  at  least — won  7  years  ago.  The  op- 
ponent was  that  old  nemesis,  public  power. 
The  three  powerplants  the  city  had  owned 
since  La  Ouardla  s  day  needed  to  be  mod- 
erniaed.  Faced  witb  an  expenditure  of  $I00 
million,  the  city  had  either  to  take  the 
plunge  and  possibly  extend  power  distribu- 
tion to  other  public  agencies  and  authorities, 
or  to  sell  the  plants  to  Con  Edison.  But  be- 
fore the  city  could  sell  the  plants  It  needed 
enabling  legislation  from  the  State  capital. 
In  Albany.  Con  Edison  put  on  a  display  of 
political  lobbying  that  prolesslonaU  still  re- 
call with  awe  and  admiration.  The  bill  was 
finally  passed  with  only  a  handful  of  dis- 
senting votes. 

But  if  the  political  generalship  was  mas- 
terly, tbe  price  paid  for  the  obsolete  genera- 
tors was  extraordinarily  high.  Con  Ed  gave 
the  city  the  book  value  of  $126  mlUion  for 
the  three  60-year-old  plants,  whose  real 
value  waa  probably  much  lower.  Moreover, 
the  company  since  has  had  to  spend  heavily 
to  maintain  the  equipment,  and  as  tbe  pic- 
ture on  page  123  Indicates,  even  that  has  not 
been  enough.  Former  Chairnun  Harland 
Forbes  admitted  that  the  economics  of  the 
powerplants  was  questionable,  btrt  that  It 
was  important  for  Con  Bd  to  get  tbe  city 
out  of  the  power   business. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Con  Edison 
paid  dearly  to  stifle  the  threat  of  public 
power.  In  the  mid-fifties  a  group  of  power- 
ful legislators  were  fighting  hard  in  Wash- 
ington to  lead  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  ownership  of  nuclear  powerplants.  Ty) 
stave  off  this  threat  Con  Edison  made  a  sur- 
prising    decision.     Tbe     company     plunged 


headlong  Into  Its  plans  for  the  construction 
of  the  first  privately  owned  nuclear  power 
station  in  the  Nation,  at  Indian  Point,  on 
the  Hudson  River.  Con  Ed  refused  all  Gov- 
ernment assistance  and  subsidies,  except  for 
tbe  $500  million  Federal  indemnity  Insiu-ance 
that  is  mandatory  under  the  Prlce-Anderaon 
Act.  It  also  rejected  the  thought  that  It 
might  ahare  the  cost  of  a  pilot  plant  with 
other  public  utilities,  as  was  done  by  utilltiee 
in  New  England  and  the  Midwest. 

The  first  estimate  for  Con  Ed's  spectacu- 
lar plant  waa  $56  million.  But  it  was 
pUgued  by  engineering  dlfficulUes,  took  4 
years  to  build,  and  finally  cost  $137  million. 
A  conventional  plant  of  the  same  capacity 
would  bave  cost  about  $190  per  kilowatt  of 
capacity;  Indian  Point  cost  between  $450 
and  $500  per  kUowan.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  State  public  service  commissi<Hi 
has  decided  not  to  include  tbe  plant  In  the 
company's  rate  base.  "There  simply  is  not 
sufficient  evidence,"  said  the  commlasion,  "to 
reach  a  proper  conclusion  on  appropriate  and 
proper  treatment  of  the  costs  of  Indian  Point 
operations,  either  capital  costs  or  operational 
coste." 

IF    AT     TOST     TOO     DON'T     SOCCEXO 

Despite  the  Jolting  experience  with  its  first 
nuclear  pUnt,  Con  Ed  Is  determined  to  try 
again.  It  U  convinced  that  In  Ite  area,  where 
fuel  costs  are  high,  nuclear  power  wlU  be 
competiUve  with  energy  produced  from  coal 
or  oil.  This  summer  Con  Edison  expects  to 
receive  a  construction  permit  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  an  873,000- 
kllowatt  plant  tbat  will  be  located  near  In- 
dian Point  I.  This  time,  however,  having 
been  burned  when  it  acted  as  its  own  gen- 
eral contractor.  Con  Edison  Is  buying  a  turn- 
key Installation  from  Westinghouse  at  a 
cost  of  $125  per  kUowatt.  "By  nuuUng  In- 
dian Point  II  at  SO  percent  of  capacity,"  says 
Senior  Vice  President  Mowton  Waring,  "we 
can  deliver  power  at  6  mills,  about  as  low  as 
you  can  get  with  any  conventional  system." 

Placing  tbe  plant  24  mllea  uprlver  from 
New  York  City  Is  a  bow  to  public  opinion. 
In  1B62.  Con  Edison  appUed  for  a  license  to 
build  a  nuclear  plant  In  Queens,  then  bad  to 
abandon  the  project  because  of  fierce  pub- 
lic opposition.  But  execuUves  like  Waring 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  nuclear  power  that 
tbey  plan  to  make  another  attempt  to  locate 
a  generator  within  city  limits  in  the  1970'6. 
Such  a  plant  would  enable  Con  Edison  to 
scrap  some  of  ite  inefficient  coal-burning 
stations.  (Steam  from  the  boilers  could  also 
be  sold  for  heating  and  air  conditioning.) 
"We're  going  to  fight  to  put  tbe  next  nu- 
clear plant  right  in  the  city,"  says  Waring. 
"We  know  It's  safe,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  convinced.  The  public  has 
yet  to  be  persuaded." 

Another  of  Con  Ed's  ambitious  projects 
whose  outcome  is  questionable  is  the  pro- 
posed constrxiction  of  a  2-mllllon-kllowatt 
pumped-storage  plant  at  Cornwall,  8  miles 
uprlver  from  tbe  nuclear  generator.  On 
paper,  this  hydroelectric  scheme  seems  to 
make  sense:  it  would,  Oon  Edison  told  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  provide  large 
blocks  of  power  at  low  cost,  alleviate  air  pol- 
lution, provide  reliability  of  service,  pave  the 
way  for  use  of  large  nuclear  plante,  and  im- 
prove the  company's  baiigalning  position  In 
purchasing  other  fuels.  "I  do  not  know  of 
any  project  the  company  has  undertaken." 
Intoned  Harland  Forbes,  "that  offered  so 
many  benefits  of  such  great  significance  to 
the  public  as  the  company's  Cornwall 
pumped-storage  project." 

THE     EVSS     STXJBBOMf    CmEEKBT 

But  in  this  case  also  tbe  public  has  yet  to 
be  persiUMled.  Although  the  FPC  granted  a 
permit  for  the  construction  of  the  $162  mil- 
lion plant,  consenrationUts  carried  the  case 
to  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  has  set  aside  tbe  FPC  declalon.    Tbe 
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FPC  must  now,  at  the  dlrwUon  of  the  court. 
lutdMtak*  ft  ttudy  o<  other  methods  of  power 
K«ner»Uoii.  such  as  gas-turblns  plants.  No- 
body at  Con  Bdlaoci  Is  betting  on  the  final 
decision. 

Baaklai  glTlng  consideration  to  the  Oom- 
waU  project,  Con  Kdlson  has  been  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Quebec  Hydro  Klectrlc  Com- 
mission for  the  purchase  of  1,500,000  kilo- 
watts of  Canadian  power.  Talks  hare  bogged 
down  on  coats  ("We're  about  half  a  mill 
apart,"  says  a  Con  Edison  executive).  How- 
erer,  In  a  prospectus  issued  last  NoTsmber, 
the  company  said  that  conditions  are  prom- 
ising for  the  Importation  of  Canadian  power 
sometime  In  the  1070's. 

Cxirrently  Con  Bdlson  Is  revamping  Its 
system  to  guard  against  another  disaster 
like  the  November  blackout.  The  company 
has  purchased  28  dlesel  generator  seta.  They 
will  provide  an  emergency  source  of  power 
to  Insxire  a  safe  shutdown  of  turbine  gen- 
•raton  and  help  start  up  smaller  units. 
Larger  ganerators  have  been  ordered  to  pro- 
vide start-up  power  for  units  In  the  newer 
stations.  Company  executives  are  also  work- 
ing out  a  method  of  providing  emergency 
power  for  the  city  subway  system.  The  cost 
of  this  backup  service  will  be  an  estimated 
glO  million. 

All  this  expansion  Is  Intended  to  do  more 
than  just  to  supply  the  needs  of  Con  Edi- 
son's customers.  By  extending  capacity  and 
Its  high-voltage  Uea  with  other  utUltles.  the 
company  hopes  to  become  a  major  regional 
supplier  Of  power.  It  Is  already  connected 
with  upstate  New  York  and  New  England. 
A  new  Interconnection  will  link  Con  Ed  with 
plants  In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  New  Jer- 
sey, and  New  York.  The  benellts  of  such 
Interconnections  are  obvious:  each  utility 
can  use  the  most  economical  source  of 
power  within  the  pool,  and  large  generating 
plants  can  be  operated  at  high  capacity. 

In  the  past  Con  Ed  attempted  to  acquire 
the  neighboring  Long  Island  Lighting  Co..  a 
more  profitable  utility  with  both  the  Indus- 
trial and  residential  growth  that  Con  Edi- 
son lacks.  Both  attempts  were  blocked,  first 
by  the  regulatory  agencies,  and  then  by  Long 
Island  Llghtlng'a  directors.  But  with  the 
promise  of  high-voltage  Interconnections, 
Bble  no  longer  see  a  need  for  the  acquisition. 
"We  can  really  get  the  same  results  under 
separate  managements  through  cooperation 
and  Joint  planning,"  he  explains.  "That 
way,  you  don't  get  Into  trouble  politically, 
and  you  dont  antagonise  people. " 

THa  n.ssaaMTNBM  or  chanoz 

This  state  of  affairs  would  be  a  nice  change 
for  Con  Ed,  many  of  whoae  ciistomers  feel  a 
good  deal  of  antagonism  at  the  moment. 
The  long  series  of  rate  increases  has  brought 
some  customers,  at  least,  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  being  penaUaed  for  management's 
Ineptitude.  Some  of  the  largest  real  estate 
companlea  in  the  city  evidently  shared  that 
view.  The  real  estate  companies,  banding 
together  In  the  Owners  Committee  on  Electric 
Bates,  Inc.,  have  spent  1330,000  over  a  12- 
naonth  period  fighting  the  company's  last 
major  rate  application.  Although  the  court 
of  appeals  upheld  the  $27  million  Increase, 
tha  group  considers  that  lu  tacUcs  were  well 
worth  the  cost:  The  delay  saved  ,the  group 
taa,AOO,000.  Oon  Ed's  growth  depends  on 
future  construction  In  the  city,  and  this 
batUe  has  probably  been  a  deterrent  to  other 
b«illders. 

Charles  Eble  takes  such  opposition  In 
stride.  A  prodigious  worker,  Eble  has  come  to 
■ymbollae  Con  Edison  to  what  he  con- 
alders  Its  most  Important  constituents — Wall 
Street,  the  political  power  structure,  and 
community  organisations.  In  his  spacloiis 
office  on  the  18th  floor  of  Oon  Ed's  com- 
mand post.  Bble  puts  In  a  la-hour  day, 
mainly  on  financial  matters.  Since  the  com- 
pany must  borrow  oonatantly  for  Its  oon- 
strucuon  program.  Kbla  jugsUa  daftly  to  keep 


th«  capital  structure  In  balanoa,  to  avoid  an 
overload  of  debt,  and  to  psva  the  way  for  an 
equity  Issue  tenUtlvaly  scheduled  for  IB«7. 
And  since  all  oonstruotton  projeots  must  be 
coordinated  with  ottter  companies.  Kble 
spends  ii  considerable  amount  of  time  shoring 
up  relations  with  other  utility  executives. 
Bble  also  lends  his  talents  to  a  number  of 
outside  business  and  community  organisa- 
tions. Among  other  jxists,  he  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  chairman  of  the  once  moribund 
Oreater  New  York  Safety  Council,  designed 
to  promote  safety  on  the  roads  and  In  indus- 
try, and  reactivated  It  by  increaalnt;  Its 
budget  and  by  persuading  some  prominent 
businessman  to  serve  on  the  board. 

Some  of  the  Intense  pressures  on  Con 
Edison,  and  on  Its  facilities,  may  be  allevi- 
ated In  a  few  years  If  the  comp>any's  expan- 
sionary plans  are  translated  Into  reality. 
But  Con  Ed  also  has  a  conspicuous  weak- 
ness: a  consistent  reluctance  to  find  within 
Itself  the  reason  for  Its  consistent  unpopu- 
larity. That  falling  Is  likely  to  endure,  partly 
because  the  company  has  no  visible  second- 
line  young  managers  to  generate  new  Ideas 
along  with  the  generation  of  more  power. 
Executive  Vice  President  Otto  Mans  seemed 
to  recognise  the  weakness  when  he  said  re- 
cently, "We're  always  the  whipping  boy.  We 
Just  don't  sit  here  In  the  tower  and  decide 
to  do  in  the  customers.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  show  people  that  we  don't  have 
horns."  In  fact,  the  company  has  never 
proved — the  way  exemplary  utilities  such  as 
American  Electric  Power  and  Detroit  »ftiM^" 
have  proved — that  It  Is  on  the  same  side  as 
the  customers. 

But  then  Chairman  Bble  thinks  It  has. 
"In  a  broad  sense,"  be  says,  "the  goals  of 
Con  Bdlson  and  the  city  are  In  harmony." 
Then  In  an  odd  twist  he  adds:  "But  you 
know,  I'd  never  xise  Charlie  Wilson's  phrase, 
"What's  good  for  the  company  U  good  for  the 
city.' " 

After  we  are  assured  that  a  recurrence 
of  the  November  blackout  Is  remote, 
perhaps,  one  day  soon,  I  hope,  I^)rtune 
magazine  will  publish  an  article  entitled: 
"Con  Edison:  The  Company  You  Hate 
To  Love." 

PACTS  AND  FIGURES  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
quote  a  well-known  military  writer: 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  collapae  (of  the  South 
Vletnameee  army)  would  have  been  poeslble, 
but  not  today. 

This  is  the  opinion  by  Richard  Pryk- 
lund,  writing  recently  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

His  article  quotes  ofBclala  as  saying  It 
Is  easy  now  to  rule  out  a  collapse  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  and  adds: 

It  has  never  been  In  better  shape.  It  Is 
fighting  at  least  ss  weU  as  the  enemy.  It  Is 
growing.  It  U  getting  better  eqiUpment. 
Its  morale  Is  good. 

The  facts  and  figures  given  by  this 
distinguished  writer,  and  particularly  the 
manner  in  which  South  Vietnam  deser- 
tions are  reported,  seem  most  pertinent 
to  our  current  dlsoussion  on  develop- 


ments In  Vietnam.  For  thAt  reason,  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  bringing  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Fryklund's  article,  from 
the  March  1  Issue  of  the  Star,  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

VIST  DssBmoNs:   Piouaxs  amd  Facts 
(By  Richard  Pryklund) 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  has 
added  up  the  number  of  deeerters  from  its 
armed  forces  during  the  last  year.  The  total 
Is    more    than    100,000. 

In  fact.  South  Vietnam  has  counted  about 
100,000  deserters  annually  for  3  years. 

This  Is  a  huge  number  for  a  country  that 
has  only  676,000  men  In  aU  Its  forces,  regular 
and  home  guard.  In  fact,  any  army  that 
loees  100,000  men  through  desertions  3 
years  running  simply  cannot  survive. 

Clearly  something  here  does  not  make 
sense.  Either  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam  la 
collapsing  or  the  figures  are  wrong  or  those 
men  are  not  really  deserters. 

Washington  officials  say  It  Is  easy  to  rule 
out  a  collapse  of  the  South  Vletnameee 
Army.  It  has  never  been  In  better  shape.  It 
Is  fighting  at  least  as  well  as  the  enemy.  It 
Is  growing.  It  Is  getting  better  equipment. 
Its  morale  Is  good. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  collapse  would  have 
been  possible,  but  not  today. 

Could  the  figures  be  wrong?  Certainly  not 
that  wrong. 

The  South  Vletnameee  Army  keeps  pretty 
good  statistics  now,  using  methods  taught 
by  American  military  advisers. 

The  men  are  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed as  they  are  enlisted.  The  roll  la 
called  every  morning  and  anyone  who  does 
not  answer  "here"  Is  put  on  the  deserter 
list. 

This  Is  where  we  find  a  depfutiire  from  the 
practices  of  the  American  forces.  Here,  a 
man  is  listed  as  "absent  without  leave"  when 
he  first  falls  to  turn  up  and  becomes  a  de- 
serter only  when  It  Is  clear  that  he  does  not 
Intend  to  return. 

But  even  If  a  missing  South  Vietnamese 
soldier  returns  the  next  day  and  apologises 
for  overstaying  a  pass,  he  still  becomes  a 
number  on  the  desertion  list.  No  one  knows 
how  many  of  the  listed  rleserters  are  really 
AWOL,  but  there  must  be   many  of  them. 

Under  the  South  Vietnamese  system,  a  de- 
serter can  also  be  a  man  who  transferred 
himself  to  another  outfit  without  any  legal 
formalities. 

American  advisers  In  South  Vietnam  say 
that  It  Is  common  for  a  soldier,  particularly 
a  new  recruit  or  a  draftee,  to  leave  his  as- 
signed base,  return  to  his  home  village  and 
reenllst  as  a  home  guardsman  or  even  a 
regular. 

He  Is  listed  as  a  deserter  from  his  original 
outfit,  but  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment understands  the  deep  feelings  of  a  peas- 
ant for  his  home  and  for  the  graves  of  hla 
anceators  and  so  It  tolerates  such  transfers. 

Some  men,  of  course,  are  real  deserters. 
They  go  over  to  the  enemy  or  go  home.  What 
this  true  figure  Is,  no  one  can  say  for  sure. 
Pentagon  estimates  Indicate  It  has  been 
about  20,(X)0  or  30,000  a  year  for  several  years. 

This  Is  a  high  desertion  rate,  too,  but  It 
also  Is  misleading. 

Men  seem  to  deeert  without  too  many 
qualms  and  often  without  severe  punishment 
from  the  armies  on  both  sides  In  South  Viet- 
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The  Communist  forces,  regulars,  irregulars 
and  organisers  who  can  bear  arms,  number 
about  336,000  men  now.  About  1,000  of  these 
men  deserted  In  January  and  came  over  to 
the  Government's  side.  How  many  went 
hotne  Is  not  known.  Through  February  16, 
another  1,187  deserted. 

On  an  annual  basis,  the  enemy  probably 
has  a  desertion  rate  therefore,  of  something 
like  6  or  10  percent.  The  South  Vietnamese 
rate  cannot  be  any  higher. 


It  It  probable,  however,  that  the  Vletcong 
rate  Is  going  up  while  the  Government  rate 
la  going  down.  For  the  last  3  years,  the 
strength  of  the  Government  forces  has  In- 
creased from  400.000  at  the  end  of  1963  to 
575,000  at  the  end  of  1964  to  675.000  at  the 
end  of  1965.  But  the  official  desertion  rate 
has  been  rather  steady. 

The  present  high  rates  on  the  enemy  side 
are  setting  wartime  records  and  may  Indi- 
cate an  Important  new  trend, 

Despite  desertions,  both  dldes  are  able  to 
maintain  their  strength  and  even  grow, 
moetly  by  volunteers. 

Draft  figures  on  the  eneiny  side  are  not 
known  but  the  South  Vietnamese  regular 
armed  forces  have  only  13  percent  draftees — 
a  figure  comparable  with  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can army.  All  of  the  home  guard  forces, 
about  100,000  men,  are  volunteers. 

The  South  Vietnamese  people  then,  must 
be  roughly  as  willing  to  fight  for  their  village 
or  country  as  are  Americans. 

If,  even  after  all  the  correotfons  the  deser- 
tion figures  for  South  Vietnam '  cannot  be 
easily  reconciled  with  Amei!ican  experience. 
It  may  simply  be  because  <>f  differences  in 
custom  and  outlook.  The  figures  may 
always  puzzle  us,  but  they  nped  not  be  cause 
for  alarm. 


AN    HISTORICAL    PERSPECTIVE   ON 
THE    VIETNAM    DEBATE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina?        I 

There  was  no  objection. ' 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  ft)eaker,  in  the 
recent  debates  that  have  been  taking 
place,  both  here  and  In  the  other  body, 
some  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  historical  parsillelB  are  really  ap- 
plicable. In  that  connection  I  believe  a 
recent  column  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Craw- 
ford, of  the  staff  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, may  be  helpful.  Perhaps  is  should 
also  be  borne  In  mind  that  Mr.  Crawford 
has  a  long  record  of  support  for  liberal 
causes. 

The  article  from  Newsweek  for  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1966,  follows: 

Yet  Anothss  DtSATX 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

The  Vietnamese  war  delyite  Is  like  the 
music  that  goes  round  and  rbund  and  comes 
out  here,  exactly  where  it  cfone  out  before. 
That  is  what  happened  with  the  campus  de- 
bate last  year.  That  is  what  Is  happening 
with  the  congressional  debate  now  raging. 
When  It  Is  all  over,  the  conclusion  will  be 
that  no  better  alternative  to  the  President's 
course — fighting  a  limited  war  while  continu- 
ing the  quest  for  peace — hae  emerged  from 
the  talk.  The  necessary  funds  will  be  voted. 
The  bad  business  of  war  and  the  hopeful 
business  of  diplomacy  will  gp  on  at  the  old 
stand.  I 

At  the  end  of  the  campus  teach-ins,  their 
more  restrained  leaders,  thoee  who  did  not 
favor  a  North  Vietnamese  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam,  conceded  that  th«  United  States 
couldnt  honorably  withdraw  from  southeast 
Asia  until  some  kind  of  peace  had  been 
arranged.  Responsible  Senators  are  coming 
to  the  same  conclusion,  some  of  them  be- 
latedly. If  the  doves  choose  to  believe  that 
it  was  their  protests  that  Inspired  the  John- 
»on  peace  offensive  and  Secretary  McNamara's 


announcement  that  Hanoi  Industry  and 
Haiphong  Hairfoor  would  not  be  bombed,  no- 
body will  begrudge  them  that  satisfaction. 
Senators  who  decide  to  vote  for  war  ap- 
propriations out  of  a  sense  (A  obligation  to 
the  T7.S.  fighting  men  already  In  Vietnam 
while  disavowing  sympathy  for  the  Presi- 
dent's war  policies  out  of  considerations  of 
political  expediency  will  be  understood,  if 
not  necessarily  admired.  As  Senator  Whxiam 
F>OLBaicHT  has  suggested  in  mitigation  of  his 
weakness  on  civil  rights,  a  politician  must 
make  concessions  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
constituents  to  survive  In  public  Ufe. 

THE  carries'  case 

Actually,  the  area  of  disagreement  between 
critics  of  Mr.  Johnson  as  a  war  President  and 
administration  spokesmen  Is  quite  narrow. 
The  critics'  case  is  more  clearly  and  thought- 
fully delineated  by  Columnist  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  than  by  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  by  Sen- 
ators si>eaklng  at  the  hearings  and  on  the 
floor.  In  lucid  newspaper  commentaries 
printed  last  week,  Llppmann  agrees  that  "the 
containment  of  Red  China  today,  like  the 
containment  of  Stalinist  Russia  after  the 
World  War,  Is  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  is  a  vital  interest  of  the  United 
States." 

But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  difference 
between  successful  containment  of  StaUn- 
ism  after  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
present  attempt  to  contain  Red  China  lies  in 
diplomatic  policy.  In  the  case  of  Europe,  he 
contends,  the  United  States  led  an  alliance 
of  Western  Powers  while  In  the  case  of  China 
it  is  virtually  alone.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  when  Truman  policy  was  Initiated  to 
save  Greece  from  a  Communist  takeover, 
America's  only  active  ally  was  Britain.  Italy 
was  paralyzed  by  communism,  Prance  by  In- 
stability, and  most  other  U.S.  allies  by  a  state 
of  postwar  shock. 

CONFLICTINC    VnEWS 

Llppmann  opposed  Truman  policy  at  its  In- 
ception in  Greece  as  he  now  opposes  what  he 
believes  to  be  too  broad  an  Asian  commit- 
ment. He  advised  American  leaders  not  to 
get  entangled  "as  partisans  in  a  Greek  civil 
war"  until  diplomatic  explorations  had  been 
conducted  in  Moscow  and  satellite  capitals 
and  only  then  to  consider  defense  of  Crete 
and  other  maritime  areas  off  the  mainland. 
So  he  Is  consistent  In  saying,  as  he  ha<,  that 
the  United  States  should  recognize  that  it 
Is  a  sea,  not  a  land,  power  and  comport  Itself 
accordingly  In  Asia. 

Llppmann  Is  against  what  he  calls  an  un- 
limited commitment  In  Vietnam  because  he 
thinks  the  United  States  can't  win  without 
destroying  the  country,  is  making  a  land  w£ir 
with  China  well-nigh  inevitable,  and  can't 
prevent  similar  wars  elsewhere.  All  of  which 
U  reminiscent  of  his  warning  that  TYtunan 
In  Greece  was  projecting  a  vague  global  pol- 
icy and  an  Ideological  crusade  that  has  no 
limits.  As  It  turned  out,  what  Truman 
started  in  Greece  saved  Europe. 

The  President  trusts  that  his  Vietnam  pol- 
icy can  do  as  much  for  south  Asia.  He  Is 
probably  no  stranger  to  the  kind  of  fore- 
bodings Llppmann  shares  with  several  Sena- 
tors, Including  Fulbright.  But  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  cannot  permit  himself  to  be 
dominated  and  immobilized  by  a  doomsday 
reading  of  the  uncertain  future.  Like  Tru- 
man, he  will  do  the  necessary  and  hope  for 
the  best. 


CAB  ZOOMS  IN 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rooney]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  February  26  Issue  of  Busi- 
ness Week  has  a  story  I  think  all  of  us 
In  Government  should  be  Interested  In 
because  it  pertains  to  regulatory  func- 
tions of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Written  by  Bruce  Agnew  and  entitled, 
"CAB  Zooms  in  on  Thriving  Airlines," 
the  article  is  an  excellent  story  on  the 
Board's  role  in  promoting  and  regulating 
the  airline  industry.  I  am  aware  that 
the  story  has  been  well  received  both  in 
the  Industry  and  at  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  an  indication  that  the  story  is 
fair  and  accurate. 

The  article  follows: 
CAB  Zooms  in  on  Thkivinc  AntLiNxs — ^With 
INDUSTRT    Paonrs    Soaring,   thx   Acenct 
Wins  Promotional  Fare  Cuts,  and  Pre- 
pares  To   Cope   With   Long-   and  Srort- 
Hatti.  Fare   DirrESENTiALS,  and  the  Sub- 
sronsxD  Local  Carriers 
Airline  profits  are  the  time  and  the  tide 
that  govern   the   affairs  of  the  ClvU   Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Bad  times  mean  CAB  must  play  the  role 
of  solicitous  parent,  and  try  to  nurse  the 
industry  back  into  the  black  even  at  the 
extreme  of  calling  for  fare  boosts. 

But  good  times  mean  elbow  room  to  work 
In.  These  days,  with  airline  profits  soaring 
past  13  percent  on  Invested  capital,  CAB  is 
flexing  its  muscles. 

The  Board  this  month  chalked  up  one 
major  policy  objective.  Without  bogging  It- 
self and  the  Indvistry  down  In  the  costly 
redtape  of  a  general  fare  investigation.  It 
pressured  airlines  Into  proposing  a  package 
of  promotional  fare  cuts  that  one  airline 
estimates  could  save  travelers  $74  million 
a  year — while  attracting  enough  new  business 
to  Increase  revenues. 

HOLDING  THE  LINK 

The  promotional  fares,  unforeseen  out- 
come of  a  7-month  debate  with  Indiutry  over 
the  traditional  fare  Increases  when  new  Jets 
are  brought  Into  service,  have  satisfied  the 
Board's  demand  for  a  "hold  the  line"  policy. 
No  new  pressure  on  the  overall  fare  level  is 
likely. 

However,  the  Board  will  devote  Increasing 
attention  to  two  deep-rooted  problems  of 
adjustment  and  balance: 

Should  changes  be  made  In  the  relation- 
ship between  fares  for  long-distance  and 
short-distance  flights,  possibly  lowering  the 
fares  on  some  long  hauls  and  boosting  the 
price  for  some  short  hop? 

Can  the  Etill-subeidlzed  local  service  air- 
lines be  strengthened  by  changes  In  their 
route  structures,  even  though  the  changes 
might  mean  more  competition  for  the 
moneymaklng  long-haul  airlines? 

At  the  same  time,  the  everyday  run  of 
business  will  present  the  Board  with  a  series 
of  policymaking  opportunities.  Among 
them: 

Now  In  process  or  soon  to  get  underway 
are  four  major  route  cases  affecting  the  east 
coast,  the  Pacific  Northwest-Southwest,  and 
links  with  South  America  and  across  the 
Pacific. 

Proceedings  are  on  tap  to  develop  a  new 
subsidy  formula  for  local  service,  to  set  a 
new  nonsubsldy  rate  for  carrying  mall  and 
to  determine  a  new,  probably  reduced,  rate 
for  military  passengers  and  freight. 

In  an  International  doubleheader  next 
week,  bilateral  talks  on  air  rights  will  begin 
with  Britain,  and  international  airlines  flying 
the  Pacific  wlU  begin  meetings  to  discuss 
transpacific  fares,  which  CAB  for  years  has 
wanted  to  have  chopped. 
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Any  BoaM-lnduod  adjivtmenta  In  the 
f*re  «tni«tura  wUl  b«  aelacttv«  and  Blow  In 
comlnc-  ClMdnaAn  Ch»rlM  8.  Murphy — • 
longtime  Ooremment  hand  and  former  at- 
torney for  the  Demoeimtte  National  Advlaory 
CouncU— eayi  tba  etaff  "has  J\iet  made  a  good 
beginning"  In  Ita  atudy. 

MATaa  ATsa* 

"Maybe  In  3  or  3  montha  well  hare  some- 
thing we  want  to  get  accomplished, "  Murphy 
says,  "but  I  would  not  expect  any  major 
reeulta  In  tanna  o<  changes  being  made  for 
maybe  a  year." 

The  pramlaa  behind  the  CAB  exploraUon. 
bow*Ter,  la  simple.  Long  hauls  are  by  their 
nature  more  profitable  than  short  hauls. 
Maintenance,  reserrationa,  and  other  fixed 
coata  can  be  spread  thinner:  even  the  planes 
can  be  operated  more  cheaply  on  a  long,  non- 
stop flight.  But,  says  CAB  member  Whitney 
OlUlUand,  "at  the  same  time,  If  we'd  permit 
an  air  carrier  to  charge  a  profitable  rate  for 
a  short  haul,  we'd  probably  drive  him  out  of 
bualnaas.** 

Current  farea  reflect  the  dtaparity.  In 
varying  degreea,  the  long-haul  earnings  of 
the  profitable  trunks  internally  subaidlae 
some  of  their  shorter  routes.  And  CAB 
directly  suHsldlzes  local  service  airlines, 
which  Just  don't  have  enough  long  hauls  to 
make  ends  meet. 

OUT  or  LINK 

The  degreea  of  such  long-  and  short-haul 
differentials  vary  widely.  And  In  a  fare 
structure  that  was  laid  down,  and  Is  changed, 
route  by  route,  there  Is  a  growing  suspicion 
within  CAB  that  some  of  the  fares  are  out  of 
Una  with  the  overall  pattern. 

"We  think  thla  thing  Is  pretty  much  out 
of  balance  In  the  air  carrier  induatry."  says 
Olllllland,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Board 
by  Prealdent  Elsenhower  in  19S0  and  served 
aa  Chairman  In  1000  and  IMl.  But  he  adds: 
"We  naad  to  know  more  about  It  than  we  do 
now." 

Not  all  the  members  of  the  Board  are  con- 
vinced that  major  changes  are  needed. 

Airline  spokesmen  welcome  the  Board 
study.  Murphy,  for  his  part,  has  made  clear 
that  no  declalons  will  be  made  on  theory 
alone.  In  the  vacuum  of  the  CAB  boardroom : 
"I  suspect  that  before  we  reach  any  con- 
clusions."  Murphy  says,  "we  will  have  some 
fairly  extensive,  comprehensive  exchanges  of 
views  with  the  carriers — both  written  com- 
ment and  oral  discussion." 

aaarraicTioNa 

The  problems  of  the  local  service  airlines. 
Which  still  require  about  (TS  million  Federal 
subsidies  annually,  reflect  not  only  the  differ- 
ence In  profitability  between  long-  and  short- 
haul  flights  but  also  another  buUt-ln  handi- 
cap: System  for  system,  the  reglonals  are  re- 
quired to  serve  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
low-volume  points  than  are  the  trunks. 

There  Is  no  ehance  that  the  reglonals  will 
be  able  to  fly  without  subsidy  any  time 
soon— or  for  that  matter  any  time  In  the  for- 
seeable  future.  But  with  the  new  twin-en- 
gined jets,  which  can  operate  profitably  on 
hops  as  short  as  100  miles  with  a  standard  of 
service  equal  to  that  of  the  trunks.  Board 
members  see  new  opportunities  for  fatten- 
ing local  service  route  structures. 

"Among  the  top  SCO  domestic  markets," 
Murphy  recently  told  a  meeting  of  local  serv- 
ice airline  ofllclals,  "there  are  101  markets 
under  300  miles  in  distance.  These  are  mar- 
kets for  which  your  equipment  and  experi- 
ence would  appear  espiecially  adapted.  Yet 
the  total  traflic  In  these  markets  Is  leas  than 
0  percent  of  the  trunkllne  revenue  mllea." 

SaKNO   UP 

In  more  than  half  the  markets  Murphy  has 
In  mind,  local  service  airlines  are  com- 
peUUvaly  hobbled  by  route  restrictions,  such 
aa  puddle-jumping  requirements  that  make 
them  touch  down  at  olU«  an  route  Inataad 


ot  flying  nonstop.  But  Murphy  makes  clear 
that  the  Board  would  oooaldar  plaas  for  au- 
thority to  fly  nonatop  after  wtaMm  i^  nilnl- 
mum  niunber  of  touehdcrwna  dally  at  the 
dtlea  an  route — or  in  soma  caaaa  avea  to 
break  into  a  new  ahort-distance  maikat. 

Such  step*  presumably  would  increase 
competition  between  the  local  service  alr- 
linaa  and  the  trucks  on  some  segments. 
ICurphy  and  other  Board  membera  Insist  that 
the  local  service  alrllnea'  routea  oould  be 
strengthej^  without  biting  deeply  into  the 
trunks'  buaH^ees. 

"The  trunks  are  so  much  bigger  in  relative 
terms  than  the  local  service  carriers," 
Murphy  says.  "I  think  there's  room  to 
strengthen  the  routes  of  local  aervlce  carriers 
without  Impairing  the  opportunitlaa  of  the 
trunks." 

aivAiar 

The  prospect  of  Increased  competition  ap- 
parently will  not  be  a  major  bar.  Vice 
Chairman  Robert  T.  Murpihy,  appointed  to 
the  Board  from  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  1961,  notes:  "I'd  much  rather  de- 
pend, on  competition  to  do  the  regulating 
than  on  a  series  of  rules,  reading  like  an 
Insurance  policy,  emanating  from  a  regula- 
tory body." 

Whatever  steps  CAB  takes  are  certain  to 
be  taken  in  close  communication — perhape 
even  harmony — with  the  Industry.  In  com- 
parison with  other  regulatory  agencies,  the 
board  has  tmusiially  close  contact  with 
company  executives,  and  has  easy  access  to 
unusually  detaUed  management  data. 

Carriers  subject  to  CAB  regulation  file 
quarterly  financial  reports  so  detailed  that 
they  even  show  the  cost  of  Inflight  meals. 
The  Board  also  can  send  its  own  auditors  Into 
airline  offices  to  check  the  books — which  It 
does  regularly  for  subsidized  airlines,  and 
occasionally  for  the  trunks. 

Taamc  suavxTS 

The  airlines  also  voluntarily  submit 
surveys  at  passenger  origin  and  destination, 
so  that  the  Board  can  compile  Industrjrwlde 
traffic  figures.  These  are  circulated  among 
the  airlines. 

CAB  depends  heavily  on  all  segments  of 
the  Industry — manufacturers,  airlines,  and 
crew  members'  organizations — In  Its  role  as 
Investigator  of  accidents.  In  major  crashes 
CAB  technical  investigating  groups  are 
headed  by  Bureau  of  Safety  staff  experts  but 
fieshed  out  by  Industry  representatives.  The 
practice  serves  two  alms.  It  gives  CAB  in- 
vestigators access  to  Industry  expertise,  and 
it  guards  against  snap  conclusions  about  the 
probable  cause  of  the  crash. 

CLUBBIBH 

Board  staff  officials  tend  to  share  one 
quality  that  eases  communication  with  air- 
line executives:  They're  aviation  happy,  to 
the  clubblsh  degree  of  sporting  aerospace  tie- 
clasps  and  dressing  up  their  offices  with 
plastic  desk  models  of  aircraft.  A  current 
favorite  seems  to  be  the  Air  Force's  experi- 
mental supersonic  RS-70. 

The  five  Board  members,  all  lawyers,  came 
to  the  Board  from  different  routea: 

Chairman  Murphy,  who  had  served  as  an 
assistant  to  President  Truman  In  1947  to 
1963,  was  moved  to  the  CAB  from  the  poet 
of  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last 
summer. 

Vice  Chairman  Robert  T.  Murphy,  a  Demo- 
crat whose  term  runs  out  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  had  served  aa  an  aid  to  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee before  his  appointment  by  President 
Kennedy  in  1901. 

O.  Joseph  Minettl.  a  Democrat  and  senior 
member  of  the  Board,  had  held  a  number 
of  New  York  City  positions  and  was  a  mam- 
bar  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  when 
nominated  for  the  CAB  by  Prealdent  Elsen- 
hower In  December,  10S5. 


Omuiand,  an  Iowa  district  judge  In  iBss 
to  1941,  served  briefly  In  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment in  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  for  6  years  before 
being  named  to  the  Board  In  1980.  He  was 
CAB  Chairman  In  1060  and  1961. 

John  O.  Adams  moved  up  to  Board  mem- 
bership last  summer  from  the  poet  of  Dl- 
rector  of  the  Board's  Bureau  of  Enforcement. 
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Mrs.  Johnson's  notable  stwech  In  Denver 
does  not  deal  in  abstract  theory  but  Is  highly 
pertinent  and  applicable  to  Imminent  deci- 
sions In  current  highway  planning. 


NOTABI^  SPEECH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  McDowell]  ia  recognised  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mt.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  hailed  the  in- 
ternational leadership  and  distinguished 
public  service  of  Mrs.  Ljmdon  B.  John- 
son in  her  energetic  campaign  for  high- 
way and  roadside  beautlflcatlon. 

The  paper  says  a  recent  speech  she 
made  in  Denver  did  not  deal  in  abstract 
theory  but  that  It  was  "highly  pertinent 
and  applicable  to  Imminent  decisions  in 
current  highway  planning." 

I  think  we  can  all  be  grateful  of  the 
leadership  being  furnished  along  these 
lines  and  for  the  attention  being  given 
esthetic  values.  Because  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about  these  values,  I  insert  the 
editorial  on  the  subject  in  the  Record: 

|From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 

Feb.  27,  10661 
FotST  Last's  Asvks  to  RoAOBtnLoEBS 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  continues  to  pro- 
vide inspirational  leadership  and  perform 
distinguished  pubUc  service  In  her  energetic 
campaign  for  highway  aiHl  roadside  beautl- 
flcatlon. She  directed  some  excellent  advice 
in  the  right  direction  last  week  In  an  address 
to  the  American  Road  Builders  Association. 
meeting  in  Denver. 

The  First  Lady  called  for  greater  coopera- 
tion between  Government  agencies  and  the 
general  public  in  planning  highway  projects. 
She  urged  that  openmlnded  and  sympa- 
thetic hearing  be  given  to  citizens  who  seek 
to  safeguard  communities  and  landmarks 
against  the  ugliness  and  blight  threatened 
by  badly  located  or  poorly  designed  high- 
ways. She  appealed  to  highway  planners  to 
give  more  attention  to  "esthetic  values." 

We  believe  that  Mrs.  Johnson's  remarks 
are  timely  and  to  the  point.  Public-spirited 
organizations  and  individuals — who  are  in- 
terested In  making  new  highway  construc- 
tion as  pleaalng  as  possible  to  the  eye,  and 
compatible  with  surrounding  landscape — 
find  It  enormously  difficult  to  get  their  mes- 
sage across  to  the  engineers  who  prepare 
highway  plans,  often  with  insufficient  re- 
gard for  scenic  considerations. 

A  prime  example,  in  Philadelphia,  was  tb* 
original  "Chinese  Wall"  design  for  the  Dela- 
ware Expressway,  calling  for  an  elevated 
monstrosity  through  the  historic  Independ- 
ence Hall  area.  The  dealgn,  after  a  hard 
flght,  was  modified,  but  there  still  Is  uncer- 
tainty whether  the  highway  wUl  be  an  un- 
alghtly  open  ditch  or  will  have  an  attrac- 
tively landscaped  cover  that  will  be  a  credit. 
Instead  of  a  detriment,  to  historic  shrines 
nearby. 


MEKONG  DELTA  PITS  HOME  GUARD 
TROOPS  AGAINST  VIETCX)NG 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  adopting  a 
tried-and-true  method  ot  home  guard 
defense.  The  article  which  I  shall  in- 
clude In  the  Congressional  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks  indicates  that  a  sys- 
tem of  what  we  have  known  for  many 
years  In  this  country  as  the  National 
Guard  under  control  of  the  several  States 
is  arising  as  a  main  force  for  iefense  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  submit  the  article  at  this  point : 
(From  the  Washington  (DC)   Post,  Mar.  3, 

1966) 

Mekong   Dklta   Prrs   Hom^   Guabd   Troops 

Against  VixTCDiNG 

(By  Ward  Ju4t) 

Mttho,  South  Vietnam,  March  a.— More 
than  the  Infantry  regiments  of  the  Army  of 
South  Vietnam,  more  than  U.S.  advisers  or 
the  jet-powered  bombers  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  war  In  the  Mekong  Delta  is  fought  by 
low-paid,  lightly  equipped,  eoratically  trained 
troops  called  regional  forces  and  popular 
forces. 

They  get  almost  no  publiiclty,  but  to  the 
extent  that  there  Is  stability  and  security 
In  the  Delta,  the  PF  and  R9  are  the  reasons. 
"They  are  the  most  courageiaus  people  here," 
says  Maj.  Homer  Stapleton,  an  American 
adviser  to  PF  units. 

In  the  40-square-mlle  aubsector  called 
Chauthanh,  which  Includes  the  capital  of 
Dlnhtuong  Province,  Mytho.  there  Is  an  86- 
man  company  of  regional  lorces  and  800  in 
the  popular  forces.  These  troops  are  spread 
over  30  outposts  in  the  subaoctor. 

XECatnTINC    DDTtCULT 

It  la  indicative  of  the  dUJlculty  of  recruit- 
ment, and  the  subsequent  leanness  of  the 
PF  and  RF  units,  that  thq  subsector  chief, 
Maj.  Ho  Van  Trlnh,  Is  authorized  17  com- 
panies of  RF  and  has  1. 

The  reasons  are  partly  pay  (an  RF  soldier 
receives  less  than  935  a  n^onth,  even  with 
a  wife  and  child.  Popular  forces  earn  less 
than  that,  and  both  must  provide  food  and 
lodging  even  when  on  an  operation)  and 
partly  the  terms  of  employinent.  They  play 
a  very  dangeroiis  game. 

Regional  forces  are  at  tfaw  disposal  of  the 
district  or  province  chief,  and  are  sent  on 
patrols  or  used  as  a  security  force  following 
large  ARVN  operations.  Popular  forces,  re- 
cruited from  the  towns  ana  villages  where 
they  live,  are  posted  as  a  kl44  of  home  guard. 
Popular  forces  are  controlled  by  the  sub- 
sector  chief. 

In  the  delta,  where  the  military  situation 
has  been  mostly  static  for  the  past  year  after 
a  long  deterioration,  the  PF  and  RF  forces 
are  the  most  vulnerable.  The  Government 
controls  the  major  population  centers,  and 
most  of  the  roads,  but  the  Vietcong  controls 
the  countryside  and  there  tae  vast  tracts  of 
Dlnhtuong  Province  In  v^hlch  the  enemy 
moves  freely. 

otrrposTS  attakiked 

Every  night,  at  official  briefings  in  Saigon, 
there  are  two  <»  three  sentences  devoted  to 
this  or  that  outpost  which  was  hit  or  overrun 
with  a  few  casualties — and  with  the  Vietcong 
withdrawing  at  daybreak.  The  PF  or  RF 
defenders  then  move  back  in. 

The  point  Is  that  in  th«  delta,  the  Viet- 
cong can  seize — tor  the  moment — almost  any- 


thing they  want  to  seize.  Their  firepower 
and  their  training  Is  superior  to  both  PF  and 
RF  forces.  ARVN  troc^ps  are  often  unavail- 
able. There  are  no  VS.  units  In  the  delta, 
only  advisers. 

The  PF  static  defense  posts  are  sometimes 
only  that:  static  poets  around  which  the 
Vietcong  move  freely,  on  a  kind  of  you-leave- 
me-alone    and    I-wUl-leave-you-alone   baals. 

Major  Trinh,  an  ARVN  veteran,  has  been 
building  up  new  outposts  at  the  so-called 
New  Life  Hamlets  that  are  strung  around 
Mytho. 

These  are  supposedly  secure  areas  in 
which  peasants  can  live  without  fear  of 
Vietcong  terror  or  taxes. 

One  of  these  outposts  is  at  Luongthlen,  a 
neat,  carefully  laid  out,  narrow  string  of 
grass  huts.  It  Is  on  the  main  route  from 
Saigon  to  Mjrtho,  and  extends  perhaps  2,000 
yards  in  from  the  road,  across  narrow  canals, 
through  palm  groves  and  tree  stands. 

At  the  outermost  edge  stands  the  Popular 
Force  fort.  It  Is  made  of  dried  mud  and 
contains  20  men.  Three  strings  of  barbed 
wire  surround  it. 

The  men  are  equipped  with  M-1  rifles, 
grenades,  a  few  Thompson  submachlneguns, 
and  a  Browning  automatic  rifle.  The  fort, 
with  Its  peepholes  for  weapons,  Its  barbed 
wire.  Its  trenches  and  battered  yellow  and 
blood-red  flag,  looked  like  a  movie  set  for  a 
bad  Rider  Haggard  novel. 

In  the  silence  of  the  noon  heat,  the  men 
had  been  lying  in  hammocks  and  listening 
to  transistor  radios.  The  atmoaphere  was 
tranquil. 

This  Is  In  an  area  that  Is  secure  enough 
for  the  Vietcong  that  they  sometimes  use 
It  as  a  rest  and  recreation  center.  One  hun- 
dred yards  east,  the  territory  Is  theirs.  Last 
month.  In  actions  In  the  subsector,  the  Viet- 
cong lost  68  dead,  the  PF  and  RF  lost  more 
than  100  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  In 
action. 

MOVE  OUT  at  NIGHT 

But  the  200  people  of  the  Luongthlen 
hamlet  are  said  to  feel  secure.  In  the  eve- 
nings, the  20  men  of  the  popular  forces 
shoulder  their  weapons  and  move  off  into 
the  banana  groves  In  small  units.  They 
camp  there  overnight,  waiting  and  listening 
for  a  Vietcong  attack  on  the  hamlet,  and 
return  at  dawn. 

It  was  explained  that  they  could  not  stay 
in  the  fort  Itself,  for  the  fort  Is  vulnerable 
to  mortar  fire. 

"They  are  much  safer  If  they  disperse," 
said  an  American  major  advising  Trinh, 
"and  they  are  In  a  much  better  position  to 
trip  Charlie  If  he  tried  an  attack  on  the 
hamlet." 

What  the  major  said  was  substantiated 
by  his  associates  and  by  the  Vietnamese 
with  whom  he  works. 

Yet  It  was  an  Indication  of  the  state  of 
Dlnhtoung  Province  that  Government  forces, 
even  in  a  fort,  are  not  safe  from  attack. 
And  It  Is  an  indication  of  their  courage  that 
they  remain. 

VIET  Geneeal  Opposes  Role  fob  GI'b 
IN  Delta 

Saigon,  March  2. — Gen.  Dang  Van  Quang, 
conunander  of  the  South  Vietnamese  4th 
Corps  area — the  Mekong  Delta  where  Amer- 
ican combat  troops  have  not  been  commit- 
ted— has  given  notice  that  he'd  like  to  keep 
It  that  way. 

The  delta,  the  richest  rice-growing  area 
In  South  Vietnam  with  a  population  of  about 
5  million.  Is  the  only  one  of  South  Viet- 
nam's four  Corps  areas  defended  entirely  by 
Government  troops. 

In  the  1st  Corps  area,  for  Instance,  around 
Da  Nang,  there  are  more  American  Army  and 
Marine  troops  than  there  are  Vietnamese 
troops. 

Quang  Is  reportedly  concerned  about  an 
American  "pacification"  program  that  might 


bring  a  great  Invasion  of  VS.  advlaers  into 
the  area. 

In  an  Interview  with  tbp  Agence  France 
Presse,  Quang  said  he  feels  that  the  "pres- 
ence of  foreign  troops  in  the  delta  may  give 
the  Vietcong  the  pretext  to  propagandize 
that  the  Americans  are  replacing  the  French 
In  that  area." 


alien  veterans— fulfilling  an 
obligation 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  Rodney]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  week  ago  President  Johnson 
signed  Into  law  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
which  extends  benefits,  similar  to  those 
granted  World  War  II  and  Korean  veter- 
ans, to  veterans  who  have  served  after 
1955.  In  keeping  with  this  spirit  I  today 
have  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
grant  to  aliens  serving  In  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  after  January  1,  1963,  exemptions 
from  the  normal  naturalization  process. 

This  country  has  led  the  way  for  the 
world  In  caring  for  her  veterans  and  sur- 
vivors. It  has  In  the  past,  out  of  grati- 
tude, welcomed  alien  veterans  who  have 
borne  the  battle  as  true  sons.  This  privi- 
lege should  not  be  denied  to  those  who 
already  have  fought,  and  are  still  to 
fight.  In  Vietnam.  The  dying  there  is 
no  easier  than  it  was  In  the  Argonne  For- 
est, the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  or  Porkchop 
Hill. 

If  we  can  draft  a  man  who  Is  not  a  citi- 
zen and  send  him  off  to  Vietnam  or  else- 
where to  fight  for  this  country,  the  very 
least  we  can  do  In  return  Is  offer  him  the 
chance  to  immediately  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  citizenship.  We  have  passed  legisla- 
tion In  the  past  to  advance  this  privilege 
to  aliens  who  fought  In  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  and  Korea.  It  Is  fitting 
that  we  do  the  same  for  those  called 
upon  to  presently  serve. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Roncalio,  for 
6  days,  on  account  of  death  of  Jane 
Hynds  Griflath,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Williams,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoNES  of  North  Carolina) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  McDowell,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  30  minutes,  on 
March  10. 
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By  uiuurtmoat  oonsent.  perminlon  to 
extend  remarks  In  tbe  ComnnsioirAi, 
R«cot»,  or  to  revlae  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Air.  Uaodxh  and  to  include  his  state- 
ment before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hahsxn  of  Idaho)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks — and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.Mous. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoNM  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.Amnmxio. 

Mr.  MooRHXAo. 

Mr.  Callak. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.aaaa.  Ab  Mt  to  authorlae  th«  Attornay 
CtatMnU  to  tnutafer  to  tb«  SmlthaonlAn  In- 
■titutloa  title  to  certain  objecta  of  wt;  to 
the  Committee  on  IntenUte  and  Forelcn 
Ck>mmerce. 

8.  2M0.  An  act  to  authorize  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  foe  the  Joint  construction 
by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  an  In- 
temaUonal  flood  control  project  for  the  Tiju- 
ana River  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  thj).  treaty  of  F^lvuary  8,  1944.  with  Mex- 
ico, and  for  other  purpose*;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

8.2738.  An  act  to  amend  sectTon  4(c)  of 
th«  SmaU  Business  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaas:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


3161.  A  letter  from  the  Beervtary  of  tbe 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoMd 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  October  A, 
IBfll.  In  order  to  facUlUte  the  efficient  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  certain  lands  In 
Prtnc*  Georges  and  Charles  Counties.  Md.. 
and  for  other  pivpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3182.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  61st 
annual  report  of  the  Commission,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  19«6;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

21  S3.  A  letter  frwn  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Revision  of 
the  Federal  Criminal  Laws;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

3164.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  consolidated  Federal  correc- 
tions system,  and  for  other  puri>oees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2165.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistant  Act 
of  1066,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2166.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims  settled 
during  fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  tlUe  JO.  United  Statec  Code-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


March  9,  1966       I  y^^^^h  9,  1966 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  2«37.  An  act  tor  the  reUef  of  certain 
classes  of  clvUlan  smployees  of  naval  Installa- 
tlani  •rrauwuBly  in  raoelpt  of  certain  warns 
due  to  misinterpretation  of  certain  per- 
■onnal  Instructions. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  tttt  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOBCPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
House  Report  No.  1311.  Report  on  the  dis- 
position of  certain  papers  of  sundry  executive 
departmenta.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina     Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;   accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  20  minutes  pjn  ) 
the   House   adjourned   until   tomorrow 
Thursday.  March  10.  1»66.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


KXAJUTiVB  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ElV. 

Utoder  clause  2  (tf  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

2ieo.  A  lettar  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
Of  Defense,  transmitting  reporu  covering  the 
same  number  of  vloUtlons  of  section  SflTtt 
Rvrlawl  Stattitea.  and  Depwtmeat  of  Defana^ 
Dlrwjttre  7300.1,  "Admlalatrattv*  Control  ot 
i^propriattons  Within  the  Oaputmant  ta 
*~«»<^l>«r8««iit  to  th*  prvfUiaoM  of  sec- 
tion aeT»<l)(j),  Revised  SUtutea;  to  tlw 
vonunlttee  on  Approprlatlooa. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.SATLOR: 
HJl.  18417.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  IJMJI,  to  facUlUte  the  efficient 
preaervaUon  and  protection  of  certain  lands 
In  Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Countlee  Md 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affalra. 

By  Mr.  ABERNKTHY : 
H.R.  18418.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  In- 
creased amounts  received  as  a  result  of  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1966  to  be  disregarded  In  computing  in- 
come for  the  purpose  of  determining  eUgl- 
bUlty  for  a  veteran's  or  widow's  pension 
under  Utle  38;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  ASPINALL: 
HJl.  18419.  A  bUl  to  authorlBs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feaalblUty 
InvesUgaUons  of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopment proposals:   to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H.R.  13430.  A    bUl    to    provide    that    the 
United  SUtes   shall  make   no  paymenU  or 
oontrlbuUons  to  the  United  NaUons  for  fur- 
niahlng  aaslstanoe  to  Communist  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  COOLET: 
H.R.  18431.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  ameiMled.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  AgilctUture 
ByMr.  DTAL: 
HJl.  13433.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  a  U.S  Com- 
mittee on  Human  RlghU  to  prepare  tor  pmr. 


UdpaUon  by  the  TTnlted  Stotea  in  the  observ- 
Mioe  of  the  year  1986  as  IntemaUonal  Human 
Rights  Tear,  and  for  other  puipcaee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AlTaln 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  13423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1969  In  order  to  provide 
for  a  NaUonal  Community  Senior  Service 
<3orpB;  to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  13434.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  place  Umltotlons 
on  the  amount  which  may  be  expended  for 
housing  accommodaUons  and  meal  allow- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD- 
H.R.  13428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sources for  International  studies  and  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  13436.  A  bill  to  authorlro  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
taUon,  purchase,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs 
and  cats  in  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania - 
HJl.  13437.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  mUk  program  for  children;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GHXIOAN: 
'  HJl.  18428.  A  bin  to  establish  a  U  8  Com- 
mittee on  Htunan  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
Uclpatlon  by  the  United  States  in  the  ob- 
wvance  of  the  year   1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
ByMr.  GURNET: 
H.R.  13429.  A   bill    to   amend   secUon    161 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  Information  and  limit  the  avail- 
abUlty  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
HJl.  13430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1961,  to  faciliUte  the  efficient  pres- 
ervation and  protecUon  of  certain  lands  In 
Prince  Georges  and   Charles  Counties.  Md . 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  13431.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Renego- 
tlaUon  Act  of  1961;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  13432.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  201(c) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  AdminUtratlve 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Fed- 
eral use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  13433.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  tor  children;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  13434.  A  bill  for  the  establUhment  of 
a  Civilian  /vlation  Academy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  13438.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Center  to  promote  re- 
search and  development  activities  tor  high- 
way traffic  safety,  to  provide  financial  aaalst- 
Mioe   to    the   SUtes   to   accelerate   highway 
traffic  safety  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROONET  of  New  Tork: 
HJl.  13436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NaUonallty  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
HJL  13437.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Ubrary  Services  and  Construction  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
HJa.  13438.  A  bUl  to  authorlM  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
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tation,  sale,  and  handling  of  d(»gs,  cats,  and 
other  animals  intended  to  l>e  «sed  for  p\xr- 
poses  of  nm*Tdb  or  experlBaeatatUm,  and  for 
other  pui'poses;  to  tta*  OoBimlttea  on  Agri- 
culture. I 
By  Mr.  STRATTON:  I 
H  R.  13489.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
^Mclal  milk  program  for  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  13440.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  for  an  additlooal  year  the 
eligibility  of  certain  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment; to  the  CommlttpB  on  PubUc 
Works.  1 1 

By  Mr.  TOEHD:  | 

H.R.  13441.  A  bill  to  promote  ibtemaUonal 
trade  in  agricultural  commodlUes,  to  combat 
hunger   and   malnutrition,   to  further   eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agric\iltui». 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.  18443.  A  bUl  for  tbe  establishment  of 
s  Civilian  ATlaUon  Academy;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HJL  13443.  A  bUl  to  require  that  certain 
officers  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  be  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  President  by  and  with 
tbe  advtoe  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Inmilar  Affairs. 

H.R.  13444.  A  bUl  to  aathortae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  wtabliab  a  NaUonal 
Visitor  Center  and  for  otlMr  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interlos'  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.   13445.  A  bUl  to  provide  for   a  con- 
cessional comptroUershlp  to  promote  fiscal 
responsibility  In  the  Federal  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  18446.  A  bill  to  provide  tor  the  eatob- 
Ushment  and  operaUon  of  a  NaUonal  Regis- 
try of  Art  for  the  purpKiee  of  maintaining  and 
administering  records  relaUng  to  the  origin, 
transfer,  and  ownership  of  woAs  of  art;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  18447.  A  bUl  to  authoiilae  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  to  preeerre,  protect,  develop,  restore, 
and  make  accessible  astuarine  areas  of  the 
Nation    which    are    valuable   for   sport   and 
commercial    fishing,    wUdUfe    conservaUon, 
recreation,  and  scenic  beauty,  lind  for  other 
purposes;    to  tbe  Committee  on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Hr.  DUU3KI: 
HJl.  13448.  A  bill  to  amend  ttUe  89,  United 
states  Cede,  with  respect  to  mailing  privi- 
leges of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and    other   Federal    Oovermoant   personnel 
overseas,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Oivil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H  R.  18449.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  specUl  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HR.  13460.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  XI  of  the 
NaUonal  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  to 
permit  the  Commissioner  of  EducaUon  to 
carry  on  InaUtutes  to  Improve  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Junior  college  teachem;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  18461.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the 
■trengthMiing  of  Ankerlcan  oducatlonsJ  re- 
sources for  IntemaUonal  stAidies  and  re- 
•earch;  to  the  Conunlttoe  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  13462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  provide  tot 
a  National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bdiicatlon  and  Labor. 
HJl.  18463.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Public 
Health  Service  Aot  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  National  Eye  ItasUtute  In  the 
National  Instttutea  of  HealtH;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  InUfUite  and  For^gn  Ooaunerce. 


By  tat.  M0RRI80K: 
H.R.  18464.  A  MU  to  amend  ttUe  89, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing 
prtvlleges  of  membora  of  tiae  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  and  other  Federal  Government  per- 
•onnel  overseas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Poet  OtBce  and  Civil  Serv- 

ioe. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  18465.  A  trtU  to  amend  Utle  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  podiatrists'  services  tmder  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVKBS  of  South  CsroUna: 
HS.  18456.  A  bin  to  authortee  approprta- 
Uons  during  the  fiscal  year  1987  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  veaoeU,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research,  de- 
vriopment,  test,  and  evaluaUon  for  tbe 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  maintain  parity  be- 
tween military  and  clvlUan  pay,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  WTATT: 
HJl.  13467.  A  bin  to  authortue  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the 
use  of  experiment  and  demonstraUon  plants, 
pracUcable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
of   fish   protein   concentrate;    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flshertea. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.J.Res.  886.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  American  History 
Month:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jndldary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.J.  Res.  887.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
and    directing    the    NaUonal    Institutes    of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair.  Impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Krebiozen;   and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlstratton  to  with- 
hold  acHon   on   any  new   drug   application 
before  it  on  Krebloaen  until  the  completion 
of  such  test;  and  authorlxlng  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  sum  of  8260,000;  to 
the  Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.  He*.  756.  Resolution  expressing  the  dis- 
approval of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Reorganleatlon  Plan  No.   1   of   1966;    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  1*468.  A  bm  for  tbe  reUef  at  Alberto 
Yadia;  to  tbe  CuaimiU—  on  tht  Judiciary. 

*• ^s^  ■« 


MEMORIAUB 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH. 

417.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Hawaii, 
relaUve  to  the  proposed  cutback  of  Federal 
funds  for  educaUon  In  Federal  Impact  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


CXII- 


340— Part  4 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  EIEBCMjUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  13458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oulsepp* 
Scarplno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  18460.  A  bUl  f or  tbe  relief  of  Cecil  A. 
Rhodes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DADDASIO: 
HJl.  13460.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Lucia 
Amenta  and  Gaetano  Amenta;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  18481.  A  t>m   for   ttte   reUef  of    Mrs. 
Canaela  Clof alo  and  bar  mtnor  «m.  Vlnowiro 
dofklo:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tl>«  Jwdlctery. 
By  Mr.  CNEIU^  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  13463.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Olanlale 
and  Anna  Russo;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  March  9, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  ttie  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tenpore  (Mr.  Mctcai^)  . 

Rev.  Elgar  C.  Soper,  minister.  Oxon 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  to  whom  belongeth 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  unto  Thee  we 
lift  our  eyes  and  our  hearts,  for  from 
Thee  cometh  our  much-needed  help. 

In  contrition  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion would  bow.  Much  of  Thy  love  hath 
reached  us  but  so  little  of  that  love  hath 
bem  revealed  through  us  to  others. 
Prompt  us  this  day  to  amend  all  that 
is  amiss  in  our  lives.  Teach  us  the  dis- 
tincticm  between  true  patriotism  and  na- 
tional vanity.  Ranove  from  our  eyes 
blinders  that  keep  us  from  seeing  our 
failures  as  a  nation,  especially  in  our  re- 
lationships wltti  other  nations  and  peo- 
ples. Wherein  we  have  misused  our 
power,  or  have  wasted  our  wealth  In  the 
midst  of  dire  human  need,  do  Thou  for- 
give. Through  our  repentance  may  we 
find  pardon,  and  in  our  pardon  find  the 
will  to  strive  for  the  perfect  way  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord. 

Qraht.  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  favor 
upon  this  assembly  of  statesmen.  Be- 
cause their  loads  are  heavy  and  their 
clioioes  are  hard,  we  covet  for  them  un- 
derstanding hearts,  endless  patience, 
complete  charity.  May  nothing  happen 
this  day  to  weaken  the  ties  that  bind 
them,  and  us,  as  one  people.  Above  all, 
h^  them  to  linger  k»i8  *t  their  own 
altars  of  private  prayer,  until  Thy  will 
is  discerned  for  every  Issue  they  face. 
As  we  voiture  forth  to  our  manifold 
tasks  this  new  day.  we  pray  the  prayer 
of  another: 

•TDear  Master,  In  whose  life  I  see 
All  that  I  would,  but  fall  to  be; 
Let  Thy  clear  light  forever  sMne, 
To  shame  and  guide  this  life  of  mine. 

"Though  what  I  dream  and  what  I  do 
In  my  weak  days  are  always  two. 
Help  me,  oppressed  by  things  undone 
O  Thou  whose  deeds  and  dreams  were 
one." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maitstizld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  8,  1968.  was  dl^ensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIE«a<T— 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Messages  in  writing  frcwn  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
ot  his  secretaries,  and  he  amaouneed  that 
on  March  8.  1»6«,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  tbe  Joint  resolutkm 
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iSJ.  Res.  0)  to  cancel  any  unpaid  reim- 
bunable  construction  costs  of  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Irrigation  project.  Wyo- 
ming, chargeable  against  certain  non- 
Indian  lands. 


March  9,  1966 


THE  WAR  ON  CRIME— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  <H.  DOC. 
NO.  407) 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  war  on 
crime.  Without  objection,  the  message 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  without 
being  read,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  President's  message  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Crime — the  fact  of  crime  and  the  fear 
of  crime — marks  the  life  of  every 
American. 

We  know  its  unrelenting  pace: 

A  forcible  rape  every  26  minutes; 

A  robbery  every  5  minutes; 

An  aggravated  assault  every  3  min- 
utes; 

A  car  theft  every  minute; 

A  burglary  every  28  seconds. 

We  know  Its  cost  in  dollars— ^ome  $27 
billion  annually. 

We  know  the  cost  it  inflicts  on  thou- 
**nd*— In  death,  injury,  qpfferlng,  and 
anguish. 

We  know  the  still  more  widespread 
cost  it  exacts  from  millions  In  fear: 

Fear  that  can  turn  us  into  a  Nation 
of  captives  imprisoned  nightly  behind 
chained  doors,  double  locks,  barred 
windows. 

Fear  that  can  make  us  afraid  to  walk 
city  streets  by  night  or  public  parks  by 
day. 

These  are  costs  a  truly  free  people 
cannot  tolerate. 

The  war  against  crime  may  be  slow- 
ing Its  increase  for  the  moment.  The 
most  recent  report  of  the  PMeral  Bureau 
of  Investigation  shows  a  5-percent  in- 
crease for  1965;  compared  to  a  13-percent 
increase  for  1964. 

But  we  can  take  little  comfort  from 
such  facts.  We  must  not  only  slow,  but 
stcv — and  ultimately  reverse — the  rate 
of  crime  increase. 

The  entire  Nation  Is  united  in  concern 
over  crime.  The  entire  NaUon  shares  in 
the  resolution  to  deal  effectively  with 
crime.  But  national  concern  is  not 
enough.  National  resolution  is  not 
enough. 

We  must  match  our  wiU  with  wisdom. 
We  must  match  our  determination  with 
effective  action. 

The  safety  and  security  of  its  citizens 
is  the  first  duty  of  government. 

Today,  therefore.  I  call  on  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  to  Join  in  a  three- 
stage  national  strategy  against  crime 
welding  together  the  efforU  of  local! 
State,  and  Federal  Oovemments. 

WHAT  WS  HAVX  OOtfM 

This  administration— With  the  support 
of  this  Congress— is  committed  to  assist 
local  authoriUes.  For  the  first  time  In 
our    history,    an    administration    has 


pledged  to  the  American  people  that  the 
growth  of  crime — local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional— will  be  checked. 

We  are  working  in  a  creaUve  Federal 
partnership  to  fulfill  that  pledge. 

i.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act.  passed  last  fall,  provides  a  sound 
foundation  upon  which  we  can  now  build. 
Under  its  imaginative  scope,  we  have  al- 
ready launched  local  and  Federal  ac- 
tion— generations  overdue — to  modernize 
not  only  police  work  but  all  aspects  of 
the  system  of  criminal  Justice. 

2.  The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act, 
passed  last  fall,  is  the  most  significant 
legislative  reform  in  modem  American 
penology.  Hundreds  of  prisoners  already 
are  working  in  daytime  jobs  as  they  fin- 
ish their  sentences  at  night.  They  are 
learning  job  sklUs  that  will  bring  dignity 
to  themselves  and  support  to  their 
families. 

3.  The  National  Crime  Commission 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Com- 
mission, established  last  year,  have 
launched  searching  studies  Into  the 
causes  of  crime  and  our  present  short- 
comings in  dealing  with  it. 

4.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion is  expanding  its  National  Academy 
sixfold.  It  will  soon  be  able  to  train 
1,200  rather  than  200  law  enforcement 
officials  each  year.  It  will  provide  spe- 
cial training  for  an  additional  1,000  offi- 
cers. 

5.  Federal  efforts  against  organized 
crime  have  continued  to  increase.  Rack- 
eteering indictments  last  year  rose  to  a 
record  674,  compared  with  535  in  1964 
and  only  19  in  1960. 

A    UNlriKO    ATTACK 

These  programs  are  only  initial  steps 
on  a  long  road.  But  they  advance  us  far 
enough  to  see  down  that  road  more 
clearly. 

And  the  plainest  fact  we  can  see  is 
that  piecemeal  improvements  will  not  be 
enough. 

The  need  is  not  new.  We  have  simply 
failed  to  meet  it. 

Despite  the  warnings  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officials,  years  of  public  ne- 
glect have  too  often  left  the  law  enforce- 
ment system  without  necessary  resources 
and  public  support. 

Despite  the  devotion  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officials,  our  law  enforcement 
system  does  not  deter  enough  of  those 
who  can  be  deterred.  It  does  not  detect 
and  convict  enough  of  those  who  cannot 
be  deterred.  It  does  not  restore  enough 
rehabilitated  offenders  Into  the  law- 
abiding  commimity. 

Despite  the  dedication  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officials,  reforms  too  often  de- 
feat themselves  because  they  do  not  go 
far  enough. 

There  is  a  fundamental  lesson  we  have 
too  often  Ignored. 

The  problems  of  crime  and  law  en- 
forcement are  closely  interrelated. 

One  interlocking  tie  is  within  the  very 
system  of  law  enforcement. 

Making  police  more  effective  is  frult- 
lesa— if  we  continue  to  permit  the  over- 
burdening of  Judges  and  the  clogging  of 
courts. 

Increasing  the  number  of  Judges  is 
futile — if  the  number  of  competent  pros- 


ecutors and  defense  attorneys  remains 
inadequate. 

An  expanded  Judiciary  cannot  take 
advantage  of  modem  thinking  in  sen- 
tencing— If  new  correctional  facilities  are 
not  provided. 

The  best  correctional  programs  will 
fall — if  legitimate  avenues  of  employ- 
ment are  forever  closed  to  reformed 
offenders. 

A  second  interlocking  tie  between 
all  law  enforcement  problems  is 
geographical. 

Crime  does  not  observe  neat,  jurisdic- 
tional lines  between  city,  county.  State 
and  Federal  governments. 

Failure  of  a  correctional  system  in  one 
State  may  have  a  decided  impact  on  the 
crime  rate  In  another. 

Shortcomings  in  Federal  or  State  law 
enforcement  make  more  difficult  the 
work  of  a  city  poUce  department  In  Its 
fight  against  racketeering. 

Devoted  police  work  In  a  city  is  of  little 
consequence  if  It  merely  drives  criminals 
to  the  adjacent  county. 

To  improve  In  one  field  we  must  im- 
prove in  all.  To  improve  in  one  part  of 
the  country  we  must  improve  in  all  parts. 

We  must  mobilize  all  of  the  resources 
of  our  creative  federal  system  If  we  are 
to  repel  the  threat  of  crime  to  our  com- 
mon well-being.  The  problems  of  crime 
bring  us  together.  We  must  make  a 
common  response.  There  is  no  other 
way. 

Om    NATIONAL    STKATXCT 

Even  as  we  join  in  common  swition,  we 
know  there  can  be  no  instcmt  victory. 
We  face  an  Immense  Journey.  Ancient 
evils  do  not  yield  to  easy  conquest.  Mod- 
em criminology  has  yet  to  light  many 
corridors. 

We  cannot  limit  our  efforts  to  enemies 
we  can  see.  We  must,  with  equal  re- 
solve, seek  out  new  knowledge,  new  tech- 
niques, and  new  imderstandlng. 

In  the  battle  against  crime,  unity  can 
give  us  strength.  But  strength  can  give 
us  victory  only  if  it  is  Joined  with  a  bold 
and  clear  plan  for  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present. 

I  propose  a  three-stage  national 
strategy. 

The  first  stage  is  an  agenda  for  imme- 
diate action.  These  are  the  legislative 
steps  we  already  know  are  needed — steps 
that  should  be  taken  without  hesitation 
or  delay. 

The  second  stage  is  development  of  a 
comprehensive  agenda  of  direct  steps 
based  on  experiment  and  assessment  for 
the  future. 

The  third  stage  is  a  still  broader 
agenda,  an  attack  not  only  against  crime 
directly,  but  against  the  roots  from  which 
it  springs. 

These  three  stages  Involve  varying  re- 
sources and  commitments.  But  we  must 
proceed  on  each  of  them  with  equal 
force — and  we  must  do  so  now. 

mST :    THE  IMMCDIATX   ATTACK 

Each  of  the  four  aspects  of  law  en- 
forcement calls  for  reform.  There  are 
steps  we  can  now  take. 

A.    TO    IMnOVK    CUKK    PKKVXNTION    AKD 
OTTKCnON 

We  must  improve  the  quality  of  local 
law  enf orcemmt  throughout  the  country. 
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The  frontline  aoldler  In  the  war  on 
crime  Is  the  local  law  enforcement  o&oer. 
Federal  aid  to  law  enforocraent  at  the 
State  and  local  level  was  iMde  poialMt 
by  the  Law  Bkuforoemant  hmAn\astt»  Act 
of  1965.  Police,  court,  correctional,  and 
university  authorities  have  responded  to 
the  newly  created  Office  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  with  hundreds  of  imagi- 
native Ideas  and  proposals. 

A  numtier  ol  projects  are  now 
underway: 

The  "iMTiogomanf  niethods  of  modem 
industry  will  be  adapted  to  law  enforce- 
ment problems  in  a  new  management 
institute  for  police  chiefs. 

Several  New  England  8tai£s  are  com- 
bining their  efforts  in  police  training  by 
egtfl>»"«>'<"g  the  first  regional  leadership 
school  in  the  Nattoa. 

The  first  Intensive  national  training 
institute  for  State  directors  of  correc- 
tions will  bring  the  advice  of  experts  to 
all  States  in  their  efforts  to  break  the 
cycle  of  criminal  repeaters. 

In  support  of  these  progxams  and  the 
many  others  to  follow,  I  am  asking  Con- 
gress to  increase  appropriations  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistanoe  Act  from 
(7.2  to  $13.7  mmion. 

Even  seeking  the  most  Imaginative  re- 
forms, however,  uaderscoras  a  fimda- 
mental  truth :  How  well  a  Job  is  done  de- 
pends on  the  training  and  ability  of  the 
men  who  do  It. 

I  have  directed  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to^ 

Make  grants  to  States,  cities,  and  col- 
leges and  xmiversltles  to  elevate  and  in- 
tensify the  training  of  law  enforcement 
officers; 

Provide  grants  for  a  management  ex- 
change program,  enabling  police  officials 
to  travel  to  other  departments  for  on- 
the-spot  atiuttes  of  promising  and  effec- 
tive appnMches; 

Provide  grants  to  establish  cloeed-etr- 
cult-televiaioa  tiaining  programs  to 
teach  basic  police  subjectH.  The  first 
neh  prograa.  lavolTlng  over  200  loca- 
tioxu  in  a  single  State,  is  being  launched 
now; 

Estaldlsh  an  award  proganam,  in  con- 
sultation wit^  State  and  local  officials, 
giving  anaual  public  recognition  to  out- 
standing police  officers  and  others  who 
Biake  notable  contributions  to  the  field 
of  law  enforcement 

I  recommend  legislation  to  establish 
a  program  to  send  selecteo  police  officers 
to  approved  colleges  and  universities  for 
a  year  of  intensive  professional  study. 

I  recommend  a  loan-forgiveness  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  for  students  who  wish  to  enter 
the  law  enforcement  profession. 

If  crime  is  to  be  controlled,  we  must 
control  the  we^wns  with  which  so  many 
crimes  are  committed. 

We  must  erkl  the  easy  availability  of 
deadly  weapons  to  professional  criminals, 
to  delinquent  youth,  and  to  ttie  disturbed 
and  deranged. 

We  must  stop  the  flow  of  firearms  into 
dangerous  hands. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  gun  control 
>*  a  State  remensibilitgr.  States  with 
Eun-eontrol  laws  now  Stand  haplessly  by 
while  ttuee  laws  are  floated  dafly  tor  Vtut 
unchecked  sale  of  guns  liy  ] 


Our  Fadeimi  regwnslMHtir  is  clear.  It 
is  promptly  to  enact  legislation,  sueh  as 
8.  lfiS2.  to  regulate  and  oantrol  interstate 
tmfBr  in  itsngyrims  flrrrrmt 

Tlie  tront  pages  at  our  newspapers 
make  us  aovtely  aware  of  the  human 
tragedies  that  flow  daily  from  the  un- 
oheeked  purchase  of  firearms.  Recent 
eongresBtonal  hearings  added  abtindsnt 
evidence  of  the  gravity  of  this  problem. 

There  is  no  need  to  curtail  the  right  of 
citizens  to  keep  arms  for  such  traditional 
pastimes  as  hunting  and  marksmanship. 
But  tixen  is  a  pressing  need  to  halt  blind, 
unquestioned  mail-order  sales  of  gtms, 
aiKi  over-the-counter  sales  to  buyers 
frun  out  of  State  whvtee  credentials  can- 
not be  known. 

Only  the  Federal  Oovemment  can  give 
the  sev^-al  States  and  cities  their  first 
real  chaiMse  to  enforce  their  own  gun 
laws.  We  must  do  so  without  further 
delay. 

We  must  bring  the  latest  and  most 
effective  methods  of  law  enforcement 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  pledged  to  develop  a  program 
for  the  Nation's  Capital  covering  all  as- 
pects of  crime  and  crime  prevention. 

In  the  longer  run,  we  win  look  to  the 
recommendations  of  the '  Pre^dent's 
Commission  on  Crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  the  meantime,  there  are 
several  measures  which  can  be  ouried 
forward. 

I  recommend  a  substantial  Increase  In 
police  ssdaries  to  attract  and  retain  the 
best  qualified  officers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  recommend  a  pistol  registration  act 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  deadly  weapons 
to  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  vio- 
lent crimes,  to  those  with  a  history  of 
mental  Instability,  and  to  habitual  alco- 
holics. 

To  strengthen  the  capability  of  Dis- 
trict authorities,  I  have  asked  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  provide  experimental 
funds  to — 

Revitalize  the  overburdened  police 
communications  system; 

Develop  a  computerized  crime  infor- 
mation system  for  the  entire  metropoli- 
tan area; 

Provide  additiotud  equipment  to  In- 
crease police  mobility  and  patrol  effec- 
tiveness. 

B.  TO  FAcaxTATz  THx  nuMscuTiQir  or 
canuNAiA 

We  must  Intensify  our  campaign 
against  organized  crime. 

The  most  flagrant  manifestation  of 
crime  in  America  is  organized  crime.  It 
erodes  our  very  system  oi  Justice — in  all 
spheres  of  goveriunent. 

It  is  bad  oiough  for  individuals  to  turn 
to  crime  because  they  are  misguided  or 
deoierate. 

It  Is  intolerable  that  oorp<H»ti<»)s  of 
eoma»tion  should  systematically  flaunt 
our  laws. 

TUs  coooem  already  is  deeply  shared 
by  Congress.  Statutes  enacted  In  recent 
years  faa'we  greatly  strengthened  nderal 
anttaority  to  deal  with  racketeering.  But 
another  legislative  toaH  is  required. 

Organized  crime  wiU  stop  at  nothing 
to  escape   detection  and  prosecution. 


Torture  and  nmrder  of  witnesses,  eflsrts 
to  bribe  prosecutors  and  Jurors — these 
are  not  shnrJrlng  exceptioni.    They  are 

Such  methods  not  only  make  it  harder 
to  prosecute  racketeers — they  poison  the 
system  of  law  enforcement  Itself.  They 
require  a^rong  antidote,  axul  an  impor- 
tant one  is  now  pending  in  both  Houses. 

This  legislation  would  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
immunize  hostile  but  kiwwledgeable 
witnesses  against  prosecution  and  there- 
by eimble  them  to  testify  without  in- 
criminating themselves. 

Such  immunity  is  already  provided  in 
laws  covering  a  number  of  crimes.  Tlie 
pending  legislation  wouM  extend  it  to 
such  racketeering  crimes  as  bribery, 
graft,  bankruptcy  fraud.  Jury  tampering, 
and  other  schemes  for  the  obstruction  of 
Justice. 

We  must  modernize  our  criminal  lawa 

I  prcHJOse  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  all  the  Federal  criminal  laws  and 
to  recommend  total  revision  by  I96S. 

A  number  of  our  criminal  laws  are  ob- 
solete. Many  are  Inconststent  In  their 
efforts  to  make  the  penalty  fit  the  crime. 
Many — which  treat  essentially  the  same 
crimes — are  scattered  In  a  craiy  quilt 
pfktchwork  throughout  oiu*  criminal  code. 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
outstanding  Americans,  including  Mem- 
bers of  the  Ooncress,  oflteials  of  the 
executive  branch.  Jurists,  and  members 
oi  ttie  bar.  This  Commission  will  taring 
to  us  the  most  sftodem  and  rational 
criminal  code. 

We  are  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  justice,  the  rule  of  law.  and  the 
dignity  of  man.  Our  criminal  code 
should  be  worthy  of  those  ideals. 

C.    TO    BfKAKCB    XDVnCK    XX    OOS    CODKTS 

We  must  reform  our  bafl  system. 

The  administration  of  criminal  Justice 
must  be  fair  as  well  as  effective. 

Whether  a  person,  released  after  ar- 
rest, is  likely  to  flee  before  trial  or  en- 
danger society  is  not  determined  by  the 
wealth  he  commands.  Tet  all  too  often 
we  Iznprison  men  for  weeks,  months,  and 
even  years — before  we  give  them  their 
day  in  court — solely  because  they  can- 
not afford  ball. 

Effective  law  enforcement  does  not 
require  such  imprisonment. 

TO  correct  this  injustice,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  complete  action  on  the  pend- 
ing Federal  Bail  Ref  orqi  Act  and  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  baO  agency  bin. 

These  measures  will  insure  fairness. 
They  will  provide  an  enlightened  model 
for  those  States  and  communities  which 
have  not  already  undertaken  ball  reform. 

D.  TO  ■■Ofcim  AlfS 


We  must  rst.ahHsli  a  rational,  coordi- 
nated correctional  system. 

No  national  strategy  against  crime  can 
soeoeedlf  we  do  not  restore  more  of  our 
first  offenders  to  prodnettve  society.  Tlie 
best  law  cnforoement  has  little  value 
If  prison  sentences  are  only  temporary 
and  embittering  way  stations  for  men 
whose  retease  means  a  return  to  crime. 
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Today  that  situation  1b  all  too  prev- 
alent. In  the  Federal  system,  30  per- 
cent of  all  paapl^  revert  to  crime.  In 
most  State  systems  the  percentage  Is- 
substantlally  higher.  The  task  of  break- 
ing this  cycle  must  be  part  of  our 
program. 

At  present,  we  administer  the  prison, 
parole,  and  probation  functions  partly 
in  the  executive  branch  and  partly  in  the 
Judicial  branch.  I  believe  the  effective- 
ness of  our  corrections  programs  de- 
pends on  a  rational,  coordinated,  and 
unified  approach. 

Consolidating  Federal  correctional  ef- 
forts can  reduce  the  number  of  repeaters. 

It  can  strengthen  the  training  and 
performance  of  correctional  ofBclals. 

It  can  produce  a  career  service  of  the 
highest  professional  order. 

I  recommend  that  the  Federal  prison, 
parole,  and  probation  functions  be  uni- 
fied within  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  consolidate  our  presently  fragmented 
correctional  system. 

We  must  capitalize  on  the  beginning 
already  made  in  rehabilitating  prisoners. 

The  Importance  of  up-to-date  voca- 
tional training  for  Inmates  Is  clear. 
Chronic  underemployment  often  goes 
hand  In  hand  with  crime.  In  our  Fed- 
eral prisons,  one  of  every  three  prisoners 
worked  less  than  6  months  of  the  2  years 
before  confinement. 

I  am,  therefore,  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  effective  ways  to 
provide  correctional  Institutions  with 
Job  Information  for  "good  risk"  parolees. 

I  am  also  directing  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  reex- 
amine the  policies  of  all  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  regarding  the  hiring 
of  released  "good  risk"  offenders.  I  am 
asking  him  to  prepare  progressive  and 
effective  policies  to  deal  fairly  and  sen- 
sibly with  them.  I  urge  the  States,  local 
governments,  and  private  Industry  to  do 
the  same. 

We  must  deal  realistically  with  drug 
addiction. 

Drug  addiction  is  a  double  curse.  It 
saps  life  from  the  afflicted. 

It  drives  its  victims  to  commit  untold 
crimes  to  secure  the  means  to  support 
their  addiction. 

Drug  addiction  has  been  a  matter  of 
Federal  concern  for  more  than  a  half 
century.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has 
pursued  Its  enforcement  duties  energeti- 
cally and  effectively.  Seizure  of  illegal 
narcotics  and  marihuana  rose  62  percent 
from  1962  to  1965. 

But  our  continued  insistence  on  treat- 
ing drug  addicts,  once  apprehended,  as 
criminals,  is  neither  humane  nor  effec- 
tive. It  has  neither  curtailed  addiction 
nor  prevented  crime. 

Recognizing  this,  we  have  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  civil  commit- 
ment of  certain  addicts,  while  retaining 
full  criminal  sanctions  against  those 
who  peddle  and  sell  narcotics. 

This  measure  can  reclaim  lives.  It 
can  begin  to  eliminate  the  driving  hun- 
ger for  drugs  that  leads  so  many  into 
lives  of  crime  and  degradation. 

I  urge  Congress  to  enact  this 
legislation. 

The  Federal  Government  seeks  to 
share  its  knowledge,  its  experience,  and 


its  research  in  this  area.  I  have  already 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
develop  materials  which  will  enable  local 
law  enforcement  organizations  to  train 
in  far  less  time  a  far  greater  number  of 
specialists  in  narcotics  control. 

I  am  today  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  establish  clinics  in  those 
cities  where  narcotics  addiction  Is  most 
prevalent  to  help  train  local  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

By  enacting  the  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Amendments  of  1966,  Congress  has 
demonstrated  Its  concern  over  the  illegal 
fiow  of  nonnarcotic  drugs.  Traffic  in 
these  drugs  offers  a  new  source  of  income 
to  the  underworld  and  threatens  our 
young  people. 

By  these  amendments.  Congress  has 
provided  new  weapons  in  the  control  of 
this  traffic,  and  this  administration  will 
use  them  with  determination.  In  my 
1967  budget,  I  propose  to  double  the 
funds  for  this  program. 

SXCONO:    A  COMPHEHENSIVC   AGENDA 

These  various  proposals  are  only  be- 
ginning steps.  If  we  knew  today  of 
measures  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
crime,  we  would  seek  to  adopt  them.  But 
we  do  not  yet  have  the  answers. 

We  must  press  forward  for  greater 
knowledge,  better  tools,  and  deeper  in- 
sights. This  Is  the  task  on  which  the 
National  Crime  Commission  has  already 
embarked.  The  Commission  is  com- 
posed of  19  dlstingiiished  citizens. 
Judges,  law  enforcement  officers,  and 
other  experts. 

It  Is  engaged  in  some  40  projects  with 
State  and  local  authorities. 

It  Is  drawing  on  the  services  of  more 
than  200  of  the  Nation's  leading  police 
chiefs.  Judges,  sociologists,  and  other 
specialists. 

The  Commission  is — 

Surveying  key  American  cities  to  learn 
where  and  when  certain  kinds  of  crimes 
are  committed,  and  which  people  are 
most  Ukely  to  become  victims.  Such 
facts — now  largely  unknown — are  essen- 
tial to  intelligent  police  work; 

Consulting  2,200  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  identify  successful  police 
methods  developed  by  local  initiative  and 
Imagination.  Communities  everywhere 
should  know  about  and  benefit  from 
these  methods; 

Seeking  new  ways  to  break  the  log- 
Jams  in  our  criminal  courts,  where 
crowded  calendars  are  a  daily  reminder 
that  too  often  Justice  delayed  is  Justice 
denied; 

Analyzing  alternatives  to  traditional, 
costly — and  unsuccessful — prison  sen- 
tences, in  the  effort  to  reclaim  young 
first  offenders  and  break  the  spiral  of 
repeated  crime; 

Studying  the  sources  of  public  respect 
and  support  for  local  police  and  police 
attitudes  toward  all  segmenta  of  the 
community.  Without  mutual  respect, 
effective  law  enforcement  is  not  possible; 

Exploring,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Office,  how 
to  bring  the  remarkable  advances  of 
modem  science  to  effective  application 
in  law  enforcement. 

The  computer  has  revolutionized 
recordkeepmg     In     modem     industry. 


Surely  It  can  do  as  much  for  criminal 
records. 

Modern  electronics  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  summon  a  doctor  from  his  seat  at 
the  opera.  Surely  it  can  do  as  much  to 
make  police  Instantly  responsive  to  pub- 
lic needs. 

And  there  may  well  be  yet  unimagined 
contributions  which  science  can  bring  to 
the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

The  Commission's  final  report,  due 
next  year,  can  help  provide  specific  blue- 
prints for  our  national  strategy,  its 
work  will  help  replace  the  crutches  of 
slogans,  habits,  and  reflex  with  the  firm 
support  of  knowledge  and  fact. 

No  matter  how  creative  or  detailed 
the  blueprint  we  develop,  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  parallel  concentration  by 
State  and  local  authorities.  They  must 
undertake  detailed  planning  of  their 
own  for  reforms  that  take  account  of 
their  own  special  strengths,  needs,  and 
traditions. 

Some  States  and  cities  have  already 
begun  to  do  so.  There  is  much  for  us  to 
learn  from  them.  But  in  many  areas, 
there  is  no  such  broad  planning,  no  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  a  unified  attack 
on  crime. 

Therefore.  I  am  asking  the  Attorney 
General  to  work  with  the  Governors  of 
the  50  States  to  establish  statewide  com- 
mittees on  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice. 

Such  State  committees  can  assist— 
and  be  assisted  by— the  National  Com- 
mission. They  can  stimulate  the  growth 
of  public  involvement  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  antlcrime 
agenda  In  every  part  of  the  country. 

third:    attacking  cumk  at  thi  aoors 

A  century  ago.  Thoreau  wrote  that 
"there  are  a  thousand  hacking  at  the 
branches  of  evil  to  one  who  is  striking  at 
the  root."    So  it  remains  today. 

The  efforta  I  have  described — more  ef- 
fective police  action,  more  efficient 
courts,  improved  corrections,  compre- 
hensive planning  for  major  reform— all 
are  urgently  needed. 

And  yet  all  of  them  together  can  per- 
mit us  only  to  strike  more  quickly  and 
siu-ely  at  the  branches.  The  roots  of 
crime  will  remain. 

An  effective  strategy  against  crime 
must  also  rest  on  a  base  of  prevention. 
And  that  base  can  come  only  from  ac- 
tion against  the  wellsprings  of  crime  in 
our  society. 

Our  commitment  to  insuring  social 
Justice  and  personal  dignity  for  all 
Americans  does  not  flow  from  a  desire  to 
fight  crime.  We  are  committed  to  those 
goals  because  they  are  right. 

But  social  conditions  which  foster  a 
sense  of  injustice  or  exploitation  also 
breed  crime.  More  than  30  years  ago, 
Clarence  Darrow  observed : 

It  la  very  seldom  that  anyone  la  In  prison 
for  an  ordinary  crime  unless  early  In  life  be 
entered  a  path  that  almost  Invariably  led  to 
the  prison  gate.  Most  of  the  limiates  are 
the  children  of  the  poor.  In  many  Instances 
they  are  either  orphans  or  half-orphans; 
their  homes  were  the  streets  and  byways  of 
big  cities,  and  their  paths  naturally  and  in- 
evitably took  them  to  their  final  fate. 

The  programs  now  underway  to  elimi- 
nate  the  degradation   of   poverty,   the 
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decay  of  our  cities,  the  disgrace  of  racial 
discrimination,  the  despair  of  Illit- 
eracy— are  all  vitally  Important  to  crime 
prevention. 

At  the  same  time,  even  as  we  se^  to 
flght  orlme  by  fighting  injustice,  the 
ways  we  deal  with  crime  should  not 
foster  further  injustice: 

Bail  requirements  need  not  add  fami- 
lies to  the  welfare  rolls. 

Court  procedures  need  not  increase  a 
sense  of  unfair  and  differential  treat- 
ment. I ' 

Sentencing  practices  need  not  require 
that  the  poor  go  to  Jail  while  others 
pay  fines. 

Imprisonment  need  not  result  In  loss 
of  job  skills. 

Social  injustice  Is  not  the  sole  reason 
for  crime.  Social  Justice  Is  not  the  sole 
cure. 

Even  the  broadest  social  programs  can- 
not be  panaceas.  The  lives  and  atti- 
tudes of  persons  long  neglected  do  not 
change  upon  command.  The  effects  of 
even  the  most  energetic  programs  may 
be  long  in  coming.  The  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens  who  suffer  poverty  and 
discrimination  do  not  turn  to  crime. 

But  where  legitimate  opportunities  are 
closed.  Illegitimate  opportunities  are 
seized. 

Whatever  opens  opportunity  and  hope 
will  help  to  prevent  crime  and  foster 
responsibility. 

Effective  law  enforcement  and  social 
justice  must  be  pursued  together,  as  the 
foundation  of  our  efforts  against  crime. 

The  proposals  I  am  making  today  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  crime  in  this 
country.  The  war  on  crime  will  be 
waged  by  our  children  and  our  chlldrm's 
children.  But  the  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  ctmnot  be  per- 
mitted to  lead  us  to  despair.  They  must 
lead  us  rather  to  bring  greater  efforts, 
ereater  ingenuity,  and  greater  determi- 
nation to  do  battle. 

Ltmdon  B.  Johnson. 

Thi  Whitk  Houss.  MaHh  9.  1966. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORaOW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  ita  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMnTEE      MEETINGS      DX7RINO 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  all  coomilt- 
tees  be  authorized  to  meet  diuing  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDBINT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


UMTTAIICN  ON  STATEStfENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANenxu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  stat^menta  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  mtnutw. 


VFW  HONORS  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ).    Mr.  President,  on 

yesterday  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  was  given  a  most  slng\ilar  honor 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  It  was 
an  honor  well  deserved  and  well  merited. 
I  said  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
this  award  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  having 
printed  in  the  Rkcobs  the  introductory 
remarks  by  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  VFW  and  the  remarks  of  the  Hon- 
orable  EVKRITT   MCKINLET   DiRKSKN,    the 

minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  on  swxept- 
Ing  the  VFW  award  for  outstanding  pub- 
lic service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Ms.  Akdt  Boao.  Commakdek  m 
Ckief.  Vetkrans  or  Po&kion  Wars  or  thr 
United  States,  on  Occasion  or  Presenta- 
tion or  Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars  Con- 
gressional   Award    to    Senator    Everett 

MCKINLKT  DiRKSEN 

Members  of  Congress,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  now  my  honor  to 
present  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Con- 
gressional Award. 

This  Is  the  third  time  an  award  has  been 
made.  The  previous  recipients  were  able, 
respected,  and  beloved  Members  of  Congress. 
Senator  Hatden,  of  Arizona,  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Repre- 
sentative John  W.  McCormacx,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  decided  to  present  the  award 
this  year  to  Senator  Everett  McKinlet 
DiRKSEN.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  10  years.  He  became  a 
Senator  in  1950,  and  since  1969,  be  has  served 
as  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

Always  he  baa  demonstrated  those  cbar- 
acterlstlca  of  knowledge,  abUlty,  and  hard 
work,  so  necessary  to  the  suoceasfiU  func- 
tioning of  our  legislative  system. 

The  list  of  good  and  lasting  things  Sen- 
ator DouuBN  haa  done  for  our  country  as  a 
Member  of  Congreea  would  fill  a  large  book. 
They  will  be  chronicled  in  the  history  booka 
of  our  times. 

Throiighout  hi*  long  service  to  our  Nation 
he  has  demonstrated  that  rare  ability  to 
identify  isaues  and  decide  what  should  be 
done  about  them.  This  la  why  he  long  ago 
clearly  saw  that  it  la  communism  that  is 
determined  to  destroy  freedom  wherever  It 
exists.  This  is  why  today  he  sees  so  clearly 
the  necessity  for  defeating  Communist  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam. 

But,  there  is  one  basic,  fundamental  rea- 
son why  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Coun- 
cil of  Admlnlatration  unanimoualy  voted  that 
the  Congressional  Award  should  go  to  Sen- 
ator Dirkssn. 

He  is  first,  last,  and  always,  a  true  patriot. 

This  meeoia: 

He  doeant  believe  that  patriotiam  la  out 
of  date. 

He  doeant  believe  that  it  la  old  faahloned 
to  fight  for  our  country  and  the  things  it 
atanda  fcM:. 

He  haa  Uved  by  a  very  aimple.  but  inspir- 
ing code:  That  love  of  country,  like  love  of 
Ood,  ia  a  total  and  enduring  personal  com- 
mitment. 

He  beUeves  in  standing  with  and  for  the 
Inspired  principles  which  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution.  He  beUeves 
these  are  prindplea  that  are  worth  living 
by,  and  if  necessary,  dying  for. 

And  so  does  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Because  of  our  de^  admiration  and  appre- 
ciatloa  for  what  you  have  done  for  ova  coun- 


try and  the  caiise  of  freedom — and  which  we 
hope  you  will  continue  to  do  for  many 
years — it  Is  my  privilege,  on  behalf  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  to  present  to  you.  Senator  Everett 
McKiNUET  OnuuEN,  thls  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Congressional  Award. 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Bvkrxtt  McKnnxr  Dirk- 

SBN,  Mimoritt  Lradkr,  U.S.  Skmatr,  Accept- 

INO    THR    VFW    Award    roa    Otttstandinc 

Public  Service 

I  am  honored  to  be  your  guest.  I  am 
doubly  honored  with  your  award  for  out- 
standing public  service.  I  can  only  hope 
that  in  modest  measure,  I  merit  this  expres- 
sion of  esteem  and  confidence  on  the  part  of 
a  great,  farflung,  patriotic  organization. 

The  character  and  activities  of  the  VFW 
give  this  award  special  significance  and  mean- 
ing to  me.  I  am  a  member  of  the  VFW  post 
in  my  native  city  in  Illtn(^.  But  over  a 
third  of  a  century  of  service  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  there  has  been  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  the  work  of  your  organization. 
Tear  by  year,  I  become  increasingly  Impressed 
with  your  unselfish  and  patriotic  service  to 
the  Nation. 

Fidelity  to  him  who  has  borne  the  battle 
and  to  his  widow  and  orphan  has  been  your 
foremost  concern.  Always,  you  have  valiant- 
ly championed  the  cause  of  those  who  served 
and  sacrificed — so  many  of  whom  will  all 
their  days  carry  the  ineffaceable  marks  of 
confiict. 

Tear  in  and  year  out,  you  have  counseled 
that  thla  Nation  remain  strong  for  only 
strength  compels  respect  and  generates  pres- 
tige. 

With  rare  diligence,  you  have  been  in  the 
forefront  in  supporting  policies  designed  to 
resist  and  stay  the  forces  of  godless  commu- 
nism. 

Old  fashioned  and  amusing  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  cynics  and  scoffers  of  our  time,  you 
have  steadfastly  asserted  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  free- 
doms established  by  the  Constitution,  know- 
ing that  therein  lies  the  last  best  hope  for 
preserving  those  Ideals  and  principles. 

Reverently  have  you  taken  to  heart  the 
kinship  of  the  uniform  and  the  sanctity  of 
that  fellowship,  with  those  who  wore  it,  with 
those  who  wear  it  now,  and  those  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  wear  it  in  some  future  day. 

Who  then,  great  human  segment  of 
America  that  you  are,  more  richly  merits  the 
right  to  a  strong  voice  in  finding  solutions 
for  the  baffling  problems  which  beset  our 
land  and  especially  those  which  affect  our 
national  seciirlty?  Who  can  bring  to  these 
problems  a  greater  competence  and  under- 
standing than  you  who  have  served  your 
country  abroad  and  have  been  ever  mindful 
of  the  Nation's  future  in  a  world  that  is 
aglow  "vith  fever  and  turbulence? 

These  are  troubled  times.  These  are  days 
for  prayerful  concern  for  the  cauae  of  free- 
dom and  representative  government.  These 
are  days  when  superficial  thinking,  polite 
nonsense,  misguided  views,  and  unfounded 
hopes  can  divert  us  from  the  business  at 
hand. 

That  business  la  grim  and  undramatic. 
When  it  was  proposed  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt be  permitted  to  lead  a  division  in  World 
War  I,  it  was  President  Wilson  who  vetoed 
the  Idea  with  this  laconic  observation.  He 
said,  "The  btiainesa  in  band  la  undramatic." 
And  so  it  was.    And  so  it  is  today. 

Men  write  and  apeak  so  glibly  of  hawks 
and  doves  In  asiwiMlrig  the  present  scene. 
How  quaint  that  men  in  a  world  beset  with 
ugly  fevers  and  terrors  in  which  yo\ing 
Americana,  who  in  the  language  of  Colonel 
McCrae  in  the  conflict  In  which  I  aerved, 
"lived,  felt  dawn,  aaw  sunset  flow."  and  now 
stand  on  freedom's  frontier  in  far-off  jungles, 
should  apeak  of  dovea?  How  odd,  that  men 
should  ao  glibly  write  and  apeak  of  thoae  aa 
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hawks  becauae  tbey  aeek  to  asaert  our  prea- 
tlfc.  carry  out  our  toitaean  ptedgea,  fulfln 
our  treaty  reeponalbllltles,  and  gtve  heed 
to  tba  Mkcedonlan  cry  of  a  weak  and  def  enae- 
leae  people. 

But  where  la  the  American  eagle  In  this 
strange  lore  of  dorea  and  hawks — that 
majestic  bird  who  so  truly  symbolizes  o\ir 
hopes,  our  will,  our  strength,  our  purpoae, 
and  who  knows  the   grandeur  of  freedom. 

Consider  for  a  moment  Just  why  young 
Americans  fight  and  die  In  the  tropic  beat, 
the  malaria-laden  Junglea  and  the  monsoon 
mud,  thousands  of  miles  from  home. 

They  serve  to  keep  our  word  and  redeem 
our  pledgea.  They  serve  to  give  meaning  to 
our  treaty  obligations.  They  serve  freedom 
In  a  shrunken  world,  knowing  that  freedom 
is  an  Indivisible  boon  to  mankind.  They 
serve  to  stay  the  ugly  force  of  aggression. 

Foggy  and  inconclusive  thinking  can  al- 
ways generate  strange,  unsoiutd,  and  dis- 
astrous courses  of  action  for  the  Nation  to 
follow. 

Tbey  speak  of  withdrawal  and  of  retreat. 
They  but  sound  the  uncertain  trumpet  which 
leads  to  diaaster. 

They  speak  of  the  wrong  war  In  the  wrong 
place.  I  know  of  no  better  evidence  that  we 
neither  Initiated  the  struggle  nor  selected 
the  place.  They  speak  of  having  picked  the 
wrong  battlefield.  Perhapa  the  enemy  in- 
advertently forgot  to  consult  us  on  that  point 
before  aggression  began  and  the  assault  on 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  Vietnam 
got  underway. 

Where  freedom  Is  Involved,  the  Issue  will 
not  be  solved  by  withdrawal.  Where  aggres- 
sion Is  Involved,  It  will  not  be  solved  by 
retreat.  Where  an  Implacable  foe  is  In- 
TOlved,  any  confession  of  weakness  or  show 
of  disunity  will  command  no  respect  at  the 
conference  table.  No  one  knows  better  than 
the  veterans  of  our  foreign  wars  that  victory 
and  survival  depend  not  on  running  but  on 
winning. 

If  the  history  of  warfare  teaches  anything. 
It  is  that  the  decisive  battles  which  have 
aSected  the  very  course  of  history  were  not 
fought  on  some  carefully  selected  battlefield 
agreed  on  in  advance  by  the  adversaries  as 
being  mutually  advantageous. 

On  a  small  plain  in  ancient  Greece,  brave 
and  badly  outnumbered  men  fought  and  died 
to  help  save  what  is  known  as  Western 
civilization.  That  was  the  Battle  of  Mara- 
thon. 

The  hope  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  In  their 
struggle  for  Independence  and  In  fact  their 
very  personal  destiny  rested  on  a  small  but 
savage  frontier  at  a  place  called  Saratoga. 

The  decline  of  the  powerful  Spanish  em- 
pire and  the  rise  of  this  Nation  as  a  world 
power  was  signaled  by  the  naval  battle  at 
ICanUa  Bay. 

In  World  War  n.  the  open  door  to  Japanese 
expansion  was  slammed  shut  with  a  resound- 
ing bang  at  a  little  place  scarcely  known  but 
now  long  and  everlastingly  remembered. 
That  was  at  Guadalcanal. 

Inchon  In  Korea  was  but  a  spot  on  the  map 
and  virtually  unknown  to  any  of  our  people. 
But  It  was  there  that  General  MacArtbur 
smashed  the  Communist  Invasion  of  South 
Korea  with  one  of  the  truly  bold  and  brilliant 
amphibious  operations  In  all  history. 

Many  other  Illustrations  could  be  offered 
to  prove  the  point.  And  the  point  Is  simply 
this.  Men  and  ruktiona  mxist  expect  a  ren- 
desvotis  with  destiny  at  unexpe>cted  places 
and  at  unexpected  moments. 

Today,  the  scene  is  South  Vietnam.  If  it 
were  not  there,  it  would  be  In  some  other 
place.  But  wherever  it  might  be  in  the  tn- 
tenae  and  unremitting  struggle  for  freedom, 
there  would  be  some  to  say  In  loud  and  em- 
phatic tones:  "It's  the  wrong  place  and  the 
wrong  time." 

Tliere  la,  of  oouree,  a  way  to  make  it  the 
wrong  place  and  the  wrong  time  and  that  is 
for  ua  to  loae  heart  and  a  sense  of  mission,  to 


follow  the  counsels  of  despair,  and  above  all 
else  to  do  the  wrong  thing. 

And  speaking  of  wrong  things,  could  there 
be  anything  more  wrong  than  Inviting  Into  ■ 
coalition  government  the  very  same  savage 
terrorists  who  our  young  nven  are  fighting 
and  dying  to  keep  out? 

I  for  one  believe  that  we  are  In  a  strategi- 
cally sound  position  in  Vietnam.  True,  it  is 
far  from  home  and  the  logistic  problem 
becomes  something  of  a  burden. 

Basically,  it  is  a  peninsular  war.  That 
makes  It  a  maritime  war.  In  World  War  II 
and  again  In  Korea  we  demonstrated  beyond 
all  doubt  how  our  superiority  of  sea 
gave  ua  strategic  advantages  which  were  en- 
vied by  the  enemy.  We  have  the  equipment, 
the  material,  and  we  know  how  to  use  it. 
We  can  fight  this  kind  of  a  war  and  we  can 
win.  What's  more.  It  is  far  better  to  meet 
the  enemy  on  the  frontiers  of  freedom  than 
In  the  citadel  of  freedom  Itself. 

Tonight,  as  we,  the  old  soldiers  of  another 
generation,  salute  the  young  soldiers  in 
Vietnam  who  carry  on  tor  us  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  peace  and  self  determination,  let 
us  not  forget  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
them  until  the  job  is  done  and  the  issue 
honorably  disposed.  Simi^y  stated,  that 
meana  that  we  must  avoid  placing  any  un- 
necessary burdens  or  handicaps  upon  them. 

If  the  daaslcal  concept  of  winning  a  vic- 
tory by  force  of  arms  is  still  valid:  namely, 
to  break  the  will  and  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy,  it  must  be  achieved  not  merely  by 
superior  firepower  and  adequate  manpower 
but  also  by  interdicting  the  enemy  source 
of  supply  of  food,  weapons,  equipment  and 
all  other  Items  necessary  to  the  prosecution 
of  a  conflict. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  unending  pro- 
cession of  vessels,  flying  the  flag  of  free  world 
nations  and  Conununlst  countries  alike,  who 
ply  their  trade  in  and  out  of  the  porta  of 
North  Vietnam. 

A  single  cargo  is  one  too  many  when  we 
are  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  costly  struggle 
with  a  relentless  enemy.  If  that  needs  am- 
plification, I  need  only  point  out  that  our 
problem  la  not  merely  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  small  country  but  the  life  and 
death  of  our  own  troops  as  well.  Any  excep- 
tion to  shutting  off  enemy  supplies  if  It  can 
be  achieved  is  a  clear  departure  from  every 
concept  of  winning  a  victory. 

Per  this  we  have  a  fresh  precedent.  When 
the  Cuban  situation  became  critical,  we 
Imposed  a  "Kennedy-type  quarantine"  and 
reaidled  our  massive  sea  and  air  power.  Is 
there  any  valid  reckon  why  a  similar  tactic 
cannot  now  be  employed  to  bring  Hanoi  to 
the  conference  table? 

A  few  weeks  sgo,  I  travelled  the  wards  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  at  Great  Lakes,  ni., 
and  sat  with  the  young  soldiers  so  recently 
returned  from  Vietnam  for  medical  attention. 
It  was  an  unforgettable  experience.  I  could 
only  hope  that  their  sense  of  mission,  their 
dedication  to  a  cause  and  their  determina- 
tion might  be  matched  by  an  overwhelming 
devotion  on  the  home  front.  I  am  certain 
that  you,  the  old  soldiers  of  another  genera- 
tion who  served  abroad,  share  that  spirit  and 
conviction.  There  came  back  to  me  an  old 
couplet  from  long  ago  as  these  young  soldiers 
at  Great  Lakes,  wounded  in  body  but  not  in 
spirit,  spoke  of  freedom's  cause: 
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"No   man    seeapes   when   Freedom    falls 
The  beet  men  rot  in  filthy  jails 
And  those  who  cry,  'Appease!     Appeaael* 
Are  hanged  by  those  they  tried  to  please." 

Mr.  DIRK3EN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELX).     It  is  a  pleasure. 


RECOMMITTAL  OP  BILLS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
ask   unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 


No«.  970.  871,  972.  and  »73  be  recom- 
mitted  to  the  Judiciary  Conunittee. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  ob j  ection .  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bills,  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  are  as  f(^ows: 

Calendar  No.  B70,  S.  976,  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  respect  to  limiting 
the  priority  and  nondlschargeability  of  taxes 
in  bankruptcy; 

Calendar  No.  971,  S.  1912,  a  bUl  to  amend 
sections  1,  17*.  B7j,  04a(6),  e7(b).  «7c.  and 
70c  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

Calendar  No.  973,  H.R.  136,  an  act  to  amend 
sections  1.  17a  64a(6),  67(b),  67c  and  70c  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

Calendar  No.  973,  HJl.  3438,  an  act  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  respect  to 
limiting  the  priority  and  nondlschargeability 
of  taxes  In  bankruptcy. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
RapoBT  ON  Spbcial  Pat  ro«  Dtttt  Sobjict  to 
HosTux  Piax 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  no  payments 
were  made  by  the  military  departments  to 
any  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces,  during  cal- 
endar year  1965,  for  duty  subject  to  hostile 
fire  (with  an  acoomi>anylng  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Amkndmknt    or    Chapte*    65    or   TiTU    10. 
UNrm>  Statxs  Codx,  To  Adtrokizx  A  Crva- 
IA]«  Health  BuiEfTrs  Psocram  roa  Rrrnxa 
MuA»ERS  or  THK  UNiroauKO  Sekvicxs  ans 
THKia  Dkpendsnts 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  55  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  a  civilian  health  benents 
program  for  retired  members  of  the  \inl- 
formed  services  and  their  dependents  (with 
an  accompianylng  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Lccislation  Relating  to  Disposal 
or  Certain  Itxmb  Peom  National  and  Sup- 
plemental Stockpile 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services   Administration.   Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  thorium  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services   Administration.   Waahlngton,  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslstlon 
to  authorise  the  disposal  of  amoslte  asbestos 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental     stockpile       (with       accom];>anylng 
papers):   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Waahlngton.  DC. 
tranamltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  rhodium  from 
the  national  stockpile  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  on  Federal  Hospital  Inswranci 
Trust  Fuini 
A  letter  from  the  Managing  Trustee  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
tow.  the  19«e  annual  report  of  that  Boaid 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flnanoe. 


BEPOtT  ON  FonmAi,  SuTPLBicKtnrABT  Mmucai. 

IlTBTTaANCS  TUUBT  FtTMO 

A  letter  from  the  M^nagtrn^  Trustee  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trtistees  of  the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medtoal  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  1966  annual  report  of 
tbat  Board  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  oir  Fedssai.  Old-Aos  am>  Survivors 
Insttranci  TRitst  Foms  AN*  the  Fb>eral 
Disabilitt  Inboraitce  Trust  9und 
A  letter  frotn  the  Managing  Trustee  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal    Old-Age    and    Survivors    Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the   1066  annual 
report  of  that  Board  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  o»  Finance. 

Preservation    ams    PaoracnoK    or    Certain 
Lands    in    Princx    Georges   and    Charles 

COITNTIES,    MD. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  1061,  to  faclltate  the  efficient  pree- 
ervation  and  protection  of  certain  lands  in 
Prince  Georgea  and  Charles  Oountles,  Md., 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  ah  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Paoposm  TiEomi.ATioN  FaoM  (tke  Attorney 
General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  Commlasion  on  Revision  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Laws  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  consolidated  Federal  corrections 
system  and  for  other  purpoeee  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Economic  Opportunrt  Amendments  or  1966 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  conttcued  progress 
in  the  Nation's  was  on  po verity  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 


Whereas  the  Puerto  Ricans  have  always 
answered  the  call  of  their  civic  duty,  ever 
reculy  to  fulfill  same  to  their  utmost  effort 
and  up  to  the  supreme  sacrifice; 

Whereas  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  is  not  only  an  imperative 
of  law  but  a  high  civic  and  moral  duty  fully 
and  equally  binding  all  citizens; 

Whereas  any  action  that  obstructs  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  civic  duty  to  render  military 
service  is  not  only  illegal  but  also  antidemo- 
cratic and  antlpatrtotlc  and  repugnant  to  the 
moral  sense  of  our  people :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legitlative  Aaaembly  of 
Puerto  Rico: 

1.  To  reassert  in  behalf  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans  their  Irrevocable  will  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  as  citizens,  both  civic  and  mili- 
tary anywhere,  and  at  any  time. 

2.  To  condemn  every  action  that  may  ob- 
struct or  tend  to  weaken  the  armed  efforts 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  clrctun- 
stances  at  any  time  or  place  shall  demand,  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  democratic 
justice  in  the  world  or,  as  now  in  Vietnam,  to 
check  Commtinlst  aggression;  or  that  may 
tend  to  weaken  the  will  of  the  citizens  to 
fulfill  the  military  duties  which  the  law  and 
morality  impose  on  them; 

3.  That  copy  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Resident  Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico  in 
Washington. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLtlTION  OP 
PUERTO  RICAN  LEGISLATIVE  AS- 
SEMBLY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEiNT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Puerto  Rico,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrknt  REati|,UTiON  14 
Concurrent  reeolutton  to  reasMrt  that  It  Is 
the  irrevocable  will  of  Puerto  Ricans  to 
fulfill  the  duties  lawfully  and  morally  Im- 
posed on  us  as  citizens  vrithln  our  per- 
manent union  with  the  United  States  of 
America 

Whereas  the  moral  and  political  bonds  that 
Unk  the  Puerto  Ricans  with  the  United 
States  were  establlabed  through  their  mani- 
fest will  and  ezpreas  consent  and  are  based 
on  coDomon  loy^ty  to  our  American  citizen- 
ship; 


the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pre- 
senting to  the  States  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  the  recital  of 
a  nonsectarlan  prayer  in  our  public  scho(^: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
February  17,  1966. 

"William  C.  Maiess, 

"Clerk. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate  in  concurrence, 
February  21,  1966. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Cler*. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin   H.  Wbiti, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commontoealth." 

To  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service: 

"RESOLxmoN  Memortat.tttno  the  Congkiss 
or  the  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Providing  That  Cancellation 
Stamps  on  All  Mail  Contain  the  Words 
'Fob  God  and  Country  ' 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall]  and  myself,  I  present  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  two  resolutions  from  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation. 

I  ask  that  these  resolutions  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolutions  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  under 
the  rule,  the  resolutions  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro. 

The  resolutions  were  appropriately 
referred,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolution   Memorializing   the   Congress 
or  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion   Presenting   to   the    States   a   Pro- 
posed    CONBTITTmONAL     AMENDMENT     PER- 
MITTING THE     Recital  or  a  Nonsectabian 
Pbateb  in  the  Public  Shools 
"Whereas    in    the    recent    case    of    Engel 
against   Vltale,   the   Supreme   Court   of   the 
United  States  declared  the  use  of  a  volun- 
tary  prayer   as   prepared   by   the   Board   of 
Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  be 
iinconstltutlonal;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  will  and  desire  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  to  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  God  and  our  dependence  on  Him; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  their  belief  that  there  is 
a  great  need  to  instill  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  youth  proper  respect  and  reverence  to 
a  supreme  being;  and 

"Whereas  the  recital  of  voluntary  prayers 
in  our  public  schools  will  accomplish  that 
purpose  and  will  help  maintain  traditions 
cherished  by  so  many  of  our  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Oeneral  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 


"Whereas  the  General  Court  of 
cbusetts  enacted  chapter  602  of  the  acts  of 
1966,  legislation  which  provides  that  on  every 
public  school  building  within  the  Conunon- 
wealth  there  may  be  placed  in  a  conspicu- 
ous location  a  suitable  plaque  which  ahaU 
contain  the  words  'For  God  and  Country'; 
and 

"Whereas  veteran  and  patriotic  groups 
and  individuals  are  donating  these  plaques 
to  schools  and  some  of  these  groups  are 
stamping  their  mail  to  members  with  the 
words  'For  God  and  Country';  and 

"Whereas  these  words  app>earlng  on  all 
VS.  mall  would  be  an  answer  to  atheistic 
communism  and  to  the  anti-Vietnam  agita- 
tors and  would  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
American  adults  and  schoolchildren:  There- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  tbat  cancellation  stamps  on 
all  mall  contain  the  words  'For  God  and 
Country';  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  ot 
Congress  and  to  the  Members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
February  18,  1966. 

"William  C.  Maters, 

"Clerfc. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961,  AS  AMENDED— 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE — SUP- 
PLEMENTAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO, 
1060) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  bill  (H.R.  12169)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, reported  it  favorably,  without 
amendment,  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  together  with  the  supplemental 
views  of  Mr.  Chukch  and  Mr.  Clauc; 
which  report,  together  with  the  sui^le- 
mental  views,  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  the  bUl  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 
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BXECUTTVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTD5 

A*  In  executive  secsion. 

The  following  fayorable  report  of 
nomlnatlonfl  was  submitted: 

By  Iti.  MONRONKT,  from  the  Commltt«« 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Two  bundred  and  Mven  poetmaater  nom- 
inations. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SOOTT: 

8.3060.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  S9,  United 
States  Code,  wltb  respect  to  maUlng  privi- 
lege* of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  other  Federal  Oovemment  personnel 
overaeaa,  to  extend  sach  mailing  privileges 
to  voice  recordings  of  personal  messages, 
and  for  other  purixsees;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Soott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSCm  (for  himself,  Mr. 
iMcmaon,  and  Mr.  Ttdimos)  : 

S.  aoei.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  aatborlae  fl- 
naadal  aaslstance  for  planning,  engineering, 
designing,  and  other  technical  studies;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Oocnmerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  tCAOirusow  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

8.  S063.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ^ree  entry 
of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  Use  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Flnaxwe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curris  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appetu*  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCI.KIX.Alf  (by  request) : 

8.  S063.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 

8.  3064.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Fsderal  Criminal  Laws; 
and 

S.  3060.  A  bin  to  establish  a  consolidated 
Inderal  corrections  system,  and  for  otlier 
piirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClkxan  when 
he  Introduced  the  alwve  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONRONXT: 

8.3066.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1966  to  prohibit  certain  feee 
being  ctiarged  In  connection  with  projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TOWSR: 

S.  3067.  A  bin  to  include  In  the  prohibi- 
tions eootained  In  section  2314  of  title  18. 
United  States  Coi'c,  the  transportation  with 
unlawful  Intent  in  interstate  commerce  of 
securities  liearing  forged  endorsements:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tovrxa  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  wtUeh  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  rwiuest) : 

S.  3068.  A  blU  to  terminate  the  existence 
ot  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  fcr 
other  pnrpoeee;  and 

S.  SOaO.  A  bill  to  prescribe  ths  measure  ot 
rtsmsges  for  timber  trespass  on  lands  aad 
oartaln  other  Interesti  in  lands  under  the 
Jurisdletlon  at  the  D^aartxnant  ot  the  Inte- 
rior, and  on  lands  uiulst  the  jurisdiction  ot 
the  Forest  Service  at  the  Department  ot  Agrl- 
etiltiire;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Interior  and 
laeolar  Affalra. 


(See  the  rsnoarks  o(  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUls.  which  appear  un- 
der separate  hesrttngii.) 
By  Mr.  MoC»B: 
S.  8070.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  with  respect  to  limitations  on  the 
leasing  of  ooal  lands  Imposed  upon  railroads; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  l"i^ilfT 
Allalrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McOn  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  BRKWSTBR: 
S.  3071.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
4,  1961,  to  facilitate  the  efficient  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  certain  lands  tn  Prince 
Oeorges  and  Charles  Counties,  Md.,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  ComdUttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baxwsrxa  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TYCINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moaax.  Mr.  Aixott.  Mr.  Dottglas,  Mr. 
Hakt,  Mr.  MoOxx,  Mr.  MrrcALr,  Mr. 
NxLSON.    Mrs.    Nsuxxaczx.    and    Mr. 
RiBicorr) : 
S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  authorixe 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttsincs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
TO  EXPRESS  SENSE  OP  CONGRESS 
AS  TO  CONTINUING  THE   SMALL 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION     AS 
AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

Mr.  PROUTY  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
AixoTT)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  80)  to  express  sense 
of  Congress  as  to  continuing  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  an  Independ- 
ent agency,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(S«e  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
PKoimr,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


COMMEMORATION  OP  PIPTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  PEACE  CORPS 
AND     COMMENDINa     PAST     AND 
PRESENT  MEMBERS  THEREOP 
Mr.  McCarthy  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  81)  com- 
memorating the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  commending  past  and 
present  members  thereof,  which  was  re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee   on    Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
McCartbt,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


PRINTING  OP  THE  HEARINCSS  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES-PUERTO 
RICO  COMMISSION  ON  THE  STA- 
TUS OP  PUERTO  RICO  AS  SENATE 
DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  submitted 
a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  82) 
to  aathorlae  the  printing  of  the  hearings 
of  the  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
Senate  documents,  which,  under  the  rule, 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  1^  Mr 
Jackson,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

FREE  MAILING  PRIVILEOE8  POR 
VOICE  LETTERS  GOING  TO  AND 
PROM   VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  mailing  of  voice  record- 
ings under  the  free  mailing  privileges 
which  we  have  already  extended  to  our 
men  in  the  service. 

Last  year,  we  acted  to  provide  free  air- 
mail service  for  letters  and  postal  cards 
mailed  by  members  of  the  armed  services 
who  are  engaged  in  combat  or  who  are 
hospitalized  due  to  disease  or  Injury 
suffered  in  an  overseas  area.  We  also 
made  It  possible  to  send,  at  reduced  air- 
mail rates,  parcel  post  to  and  from  over- 
seas military  bases. 

Recently,  It  has  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention that  many  of  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam are  now  using  tape  recorders  to  send 
messages  of  their  own  voices  on  tape 
back  home.  In  turn,  they  are  receiving 
tapes  In  the  mail  from  their  families  and 
friends  In  this  country.  I  can  well  im- 
derstand  how  a  voice  recordings  would 
be  preferable  to  an  ordinary  letter  and 
how  morale  is  boosted  when  servicemen 
hear  the  voices  of  their  families  and 
their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  President,  our  troops  in  Vietnam 
are  making  great  sacrifices  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom.  In  recognition  of  the 
fine  job  which  they  are  doing,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  extend  free  mailing 
privileges  to  Include  these  voice  letters. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Bybd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3060)  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  mail- 
ing privileges  of  members  of  the  UjS. 
Armed  Forces  and  other  FedersQ  Oov- 
emment personnel  overseas,  to  extend 
such  mailing  privileges  to  voice  record- 
ings of  personal  messages,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  for  Senators  Jackson  and 
TYDnros,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  matching  grants  to  assist  State  and 
local  public  agencies  in  plaimlng,  engi- 
neering, designing,  and  other  technical 
studies  of  proposed  urban  mass  trans- 
portation projects  and  programs.  This 
bill  will  enable  presently  authorized  mass 
transport  funds  to  be  better  utilized  by 
States  and  local  public  bodies  by  provid- 
ing Pederal  financial  assistanoe  for 
thorough  studies,  surveys  and  planning 
of  proposed  projects  and  programs  for 
urban  transportation  systems. 

In  his  recent  message  on  transporta- 
tion. President  Johnson  pointed  out  that 
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America  today  lacks  a  coordinated  trans- 
portation system  that  permits  travelers 
and  goods  to  move  convenSently  and  ef- 
ficiently from  one  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  another,  using  the  best  chstrac- 
terlstlcs  of  each.  President  Johnson 
also  said  that  the  future  of  urban  trans- 
portation— the  safety,  contenience,  and 
indeed  the  livelihood  of  its  users — de- 
pends upon  wide-scale,  rational  plan- 
ning. 

This  bill  would  add  a  new  section  9  to 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  authorizing  the  Secretatry  of  House- 
ing  and  Urban  Developnwnt  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  local  public  bodies 
and  agencies  thereof  for  the  planning, 
engineering,  and  designing  of  urban  mass 
transportation  projects,  and  for  other 
teciinical  studies,  to  be  Included,  or  pro- 
posed to  be  Included,  in  a  program — 
completed  or  under  active  preparation — 
for  a  unified  or  otQcially  coordinated 
urban  transportation  system  as  a  part  of 
the  comprehensively  planned  develop- 
ment of  the  urban  area.  The  activities 
that  may  be  assisted  under  this  bUl  in- 
clude studies  relating  to  management, 
operations,  capital  requirements,  and 
economic  feasibility;  preparation  of 
engineering  and  architectural  surveys, 
plans,  and  specifications;  and,  other 
similar  or  related  activities  preliminary 
to  and  in  preparation  for  the  construc- 
tion, acQUisltlon  or  improved  operation 
of  mass  transportation  systems,  facilities, 
and  equipment.  These  grunts  for  plan- 
ning, engineering  and  designing  -shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  and  as  Is  the 
case  with  other  grants  under  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  csdl  for  State  and  lo- 
cal financial  participation  of  at  least 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
activities  for  which  the  grant  is  made. 

The  Urban  Mass  Tran^Dortatlon  Act 
presently  provides  that  PMeral  grants 
to  States  and  local  public  txxiles  for  mass 
transportation  facilities  and  equipment 
are  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  engineering  studies,  studies  of 
economic  feasibility,  and  data  showing 
the  nature  and  extent  of  expected  utlll- 
zaticm  of  the  facilities  and  equipment. 
The  Secretary  is  not,  however,  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  these  public  bodies 
to  make  these  necessary  engineering, 
feaslbili^  and  design  studies.  As  a  re- 
sult, commimlties  must  utilize  local  gen- 
eral funds  or  seek  funds  under  other  Fed- 
eral programs  of  general  application  to 
make  these  necessary  studies.  Neither 
local  funds  rrar  other  Pederal  programs, 
I  am  advised,  can  compIetcOy  fill  this  gap. 
By  enabling  the  Secretary  to  make 
presently  authorized  miiss  transport 
funds  available  for  matching  grants  to 
public  bodies  to  do  planning,  feasibility, 
and  engineering  studies,  we  will  enable 
Federal,  State,  and  local  moneys  to  be 
more  wisely  uUllzed.  No  additional 
funds  need  to  be  authorized  under  this 
bUl.  I  believe  this  bUl  vrtll  save  Pederal, 
State,  and  local  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars  through  better  planning  and 
studies  before  construction  is  under- 
taken. 

The  need  for  such  Federal  financial 
assistance  in  this  crucial  Area  Is  nation- 


wide. Cities  such  as  Atlanta.  Boston, 
Los  Angeles.  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco, 
and  Seattle  have  a  probable  or  demon- 
strated need  for  new  facilities  and  for 
coordination  or  extension  of  new  facili- 
ties with  present  facilities.  The  com- 
muter problems  of  the  New  York-New 
Jersey-Ctmnecticut  area  and  the  Phila- 
delphia area  are  well  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
Other  cities,  too,  across  the  Nation  are 
presently  facing  problems  in  meeting 
their  urban  transportation  needs.  These 
cities  include  Niagara  Palls,  N.Y.;  Port- 
land, Maine;  Salem,  Oreg.;  Terre  Haute. 
Ind.;  and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  name  but 
a  few.  There  are  many,  many  more 
cities  I  could  name  if  time  permitted. 

Nearly  3  years  ago,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  considered  the  transportation 
aspects  of  various  bills  designed  to 
provide  assistance  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation and  the  Committee  recom- 
mended changes  in  the  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  to  strengthen  the  entire  urban 
transit  program.  It  is  even  more  true 
today  than  it  was  then  that  the  dif- 
ficulties facing  urban  mass  transit  sys- 
tems throughout  our  Nation  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  overall  spectnmi  of  our 
transportation  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 

The  bill  (S.  3061)  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  au- 
thorize financial  assistanoe  for  plan- 
ning, engineering,  designing,  and  other 
technical  studies.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
MAGNXiBcnt  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Tydotcs),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  CJom- 
mlttee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

&  3061 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TiMt  (a)  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  9  through  13 
as  sections  10  through  13,  respectively;   azul 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  8  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follom: 

"OBAMTS    rOB   TXCHlflCAI.    STUDtXS 

"Sxc.  0.  Ths  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorlxed  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  local  public  lx>dles  and 
agencies  thereof  for  the  planning,  engineer- 
ing, and  dealgnlng  of  url>an  mass  transporta- 
tion projects,  and  for  other  teciinical  studies, 
to  t>e  Included,  or  proposed  to  be  included. 
In  a  program  (completed  or  under  active 
preparation)  for  a  iin<^«><  or  officially  co- 
ordinated urban  traniqwrtatlon  system  as  a 
part  of  the  comprehensively  planned  de- 
velopment of  tlie  url>an  area.  Activities  as- 
sisted under  this  section  may  Include  (1) 
studies  relating  to  management.  oi>erations, 
coital  requirements,  and  economic  feasi- 
bility; (2)  preparation  of  engineering  and 
arctiltectural  surveys,  plans,  and  spedflca- 
tions;  and  (3)  other  similar  or  related  ac- 
tivities preliminary  to  and  in  preparation 
for  the  construction,  acquisition,  or  Un- 
proved operation  of  mass  transportation 
systems,  facilities,  and  eq\iipment.  A  grant 
imder  this  section  shall  be  made  In  accord- 


ance with  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
coet  of  carrying  out  the  activities  for  which 
the  grant  is  made." 

(b)  Section  3(o)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  10(c) "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  11(c)". 


FREE  ENTRY  OP  A  MASS  SPEC- 
TROMBTER  POR  THE  USE  OP  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  has  asked  me  to 
Introduce  this  bill  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  its  science  facilities,  and  I  un 
pleased  to  do  so. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  free  oitry 
into  the  United  States  of  a  mass  spec- 
trometer and  accessories  imported  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

It  would  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  i,he  Treasury  to  admit  this 
equipment  free  of  duty.  The  effect 
would  be  to  refund  $4,647.12  paid  in  cus- 
toms duty  by  the  university  as  part  of 
the  purchase  price. 

This  equipment  is  available  only  from 
foreign  sources.  It  Is  used  solely  in  the 
research  work  in  the  department  of 
chemistry  at  the  university. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  similar  leg- 
islation admitting  a  mass  spectrometer 
for  the  use  of  Wayne  State  University 
free  of  duty.  It  also  has  authorized  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  admit  free  of  duty  a  microcalorlmeter 
imported  for  use  by  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  two  rheogonlometers,  one 
for  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  the 
other  for  Ohio  State  University. 

The  act  that  was  passed  on  August  31. 
1964,  contained  a  section  which  enabled 
the  University  of  Nebraska  to  obtain  free 
of  duty  all  stone  imported  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Sheldon  Memorial  Art 
Gallery  located  on  the  university's  down- 
town campus  In  Lincoln.  The  gallery 
constitutes  a  major  cultural  factor  In  the 
State,  and  is  a  nonprofit  Institution 
which  needs  all  financial  resources  pos- 
sible. The  bill  provided  considerable 
saving  for  the  university  in  constructicm. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
bill  to  assist  the  university  in  meeting  its 
obligations  to  the  young  people  of  Ne- 
braska in  the  field  of  scientlflc  research 
and  teaching. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appn^riately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3062)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  CuKOB,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATINQ 
TO  THE  WAR  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  McCLEUaAN.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  President's  crime  message 
of  this  date  and  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  I  introduce  the  following 
three  crime  bUls: 

First.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965. 
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Second.  A  bill  to  establish  a  CommlB- 
slon  on  Reylslon  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Laws. 

Third.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  con- 
solidated Federal  corrections  system,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  these  bills  represent  an- 
other effort  in  the  ceaseless  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  crime,  and  I  am 
most  happy  to  comply  with  the  admin- 
istration's request  and  introduce  them. 

Of  course,  my  sponsorship  of  these 
measures  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
I  un^Quiyocally  endorse  eaw:h  and  every 
propbwil  they  coHtain.  For  example,  I 
presently  entertain  some  reservations 
about  some  provisions  in  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  corrections  system.  I  assume 
that  these  bills  will  be  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedures  in  which  event  I 
will  endeavor  to  have  them  accorded 
early  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  letters  trans- 
mitting these  proposals  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, setting  forth  the  need  for  this 
legislation,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKo.  as  follows: 

1.    TO    AMMtn   TRB    LAW    BIVrOBCXMINT    ASSIST- 

Aires  ACT  or  i»««,  ANB  roK  onm  pviposks 

In  the  admlnlatratlon  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  19e5  (Public 
Law  80-187),  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
become  Increasingly  aware  of  a  variety  of 
needs  In  the  law  enforcement  and  crime 
prevention  fields.  Many  of  these  can  be  met 
within  the  framework  of  the  act  as  It  now 
exuu.  but  some  require  the  amendment  of 
that  legislation.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  Is  to  accomplish  the  needed  ad- 
justments. 

Section  a  would  be  amended  to  establish 
a  much  needed  scholarship  and  fellowship 
program  to  enable  law  enforcement  officers 
to  study  at  colleges  and  universities  on  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  Its  ulti- 
mate goal  would  be  to  provide  better  and 
broader  education  for  such  officers,  thus  en- 
abling them  to  cope  more  effectively  with 
the  complex  problems  of  modern  crime  and 
law  enforcement. 

The  act  Is  presently  limited  to  affording 
assistance  to  State  and  local  agencies  and 
does  not  permit  direct  aid  to  Individuals. 
Although  the  amendment  has  been  drafted 
to  permit  the  Department  to  structure  such 
assistance  in  the  moet  effective  way  possible, 
what  Is  specifically  contemplated  for  fiscal 
1967  Is  a  modest  program  of  1-year  scholar- 
ships. Scholarships  would  be  to  individual 
law-enforcement  oOcers  for  study  in  fields 
of  their  choice.  These  would  range  from 
the  study  of  law-enforcement  subjects  to 
special  studiss  in  broader  areas  such  as 
mathematics,  computer  systems,  community 
relations,  and  fiscal  administration.  These 
special  areas  of  study  would  be  determined 
by  the  extent  to  which  they  promised  a 
tangible  contribution  to  the  skills  of  such 
^pacers  or  the  capabUitles  of  their  agencies. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  6(a) 
would  enable  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  make 
cash  or  honorary  awards  to  individual 
policemen  or  other  personnel  engaged  in 
crime  prevention  programs  who  make  out- 
standing contributions  to  their  fields.  It  ts 
contemplated  that  awards  would  be  made 
for  contributions  having  national  implica- 
Uon,  such  as  the  Improvement  of  systems  or 


the  achievement  of  substantial  progressive 
developments  In  the  administration  of  a 
given  program,  rather  than  recognition,  how- 
ever meritorious,  for  the  conscientious  per- 
formance of  duty  or  individtial  acts  of 
courage. 

Section  10  of  the  act  would  be  amended 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  1967  and  1968  fiscal  years.  Rather  than 
authorizing  a  fixed  amount  for  this  expand- 
ing program,  the  needs  of  which  are  still 
difficult  to  ascertain,  it  contemplates  legis- 
lative review  and  control  through  the  appro- 
priation process. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  secUon  306(b) 
(3)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1968  (30  T7.S.C.  436(b)(3)),  to  afford  to 
college  students  interested  in  law-enforce- 
ment careers  a  means  by  which  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  educational  loans  received  under 
that  act  can  be  canceled.  This  would  be 
accomplished  if  they  subsequently  serve  as 
full-time  law-enforcement  officers  with  a 
Federal.  State,  or  local  agency.  Similar  op- 
portunities are  now  afforded  by  that  act  to 
persons  who  teach  in  designated  types  of 
schools.  This  amendment  would  provide 
much  needed  encouragement  to  persons  with 
higher  educational  attainments  who  desire 
to  become  police  officers.  It  will  also 
counter,  to  some  degree,  a  natural  resistance 
to  investing  in  higher  education  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  profession  which  offers  a  modest 
monetary  compensation. 

2.   TO    CSTABUSH    A    COMMISSION    ON    KCVISION 
OF    THK    TXDUUI.    CKIMINAL    LAWS 

In  providing  for  a  Commission  on  Re- 
vision of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  this  pro- 
posal recognizes  a  great  present  need  to 
review  all  of  our  criminal  laws  with  a  view 
to  making  them  better  serve  the  ends  of 
justice.  The  Commission  would  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  three  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  as  Chairman,  three  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
Its  mission,  stated  generally.  Is  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  survey  and  study  of  all  of 
the  Federal  criminal  laws. 

The  Commission  on  RevUion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws  will  recommend  the  best 
ways  to  Implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Commisalon  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice. 
It  will  seek  the  clearest  and  most  concise 
recodification  of  our  criminal  laws,  includ- 
ing consolidation  of  those  which  treat  of 
the  same  and  similar  subject  matter.  The 
Commission  will  recommend  the  repeal  of 
unnecessary,  undesirable,  and  obsolete  sec- 
Uons  of  law  and  will  suggest  clarifications 
for  exisOng  ambiguous  statutes.  A  most 
important  function  of  the  Commission  will 
be  the  study  of  the  penalty  structure  of 
existing  criminal  statutes  with  a  view  to 
recommending  the  elimination  of  existing 
disparities. 

Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  among  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
from  the  executive  branch  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar salaries  but  will  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  expenses.  Members 
of  the  Commission  appointed  from  private 
life  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $100  per  diem  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  expenses. 

The  executive  departments  and  agencies 
are  directed  to  furnish  such  information  and 
assistance,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  the 
Commission  may  require,  and  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  admin- 
istrative services  for  the  Cotnmlsslon  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

The  Commission  shall  submit  interim  re- 
ports to  the  President  and  the  Congress  at 
such  times  as  it  deems  appropriate,  and  shall 


submit  its  final  report  within  3  years  after 
the  date  of  the  act.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  90  days  after  the  submission 
of  Its  final  report. 

3.  TO  CSTABLISR  A  CONSOLDATB)  rEDESAL 
COSKXCTION8  STSTCM   AND  TOE  OTHXS  PT7KPOSE8 

The  proposal  is  designed  to  consolidate 
under  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
the  presently  fractionated  parts  of  the  Fed- 
eral correctional  service  and  by  means  of  a 
unified  program  establish  more  effective  re- 
habilitation machinery.  Experience  haa 
shown  that  the  high  rate  of  recidivism 
throughout  the  country  Is  a  major  factor  in 
the  growth  of  criminal  misconduct.  It  Is 
further  an  accepted  concept  that  the  absence 
of  effective  rehabilitation  can  vitiate  the 
benefits  of  improved  law  enforcement. 

Traditionally,  correctional  instltutiong  and 
the  parole  of  prisoners  have  been  located 
within  the  executive  branch  and  their  voice 
in  the  Cabinet  and  before  Congress  has  been 
the  Attorney  Oeneral.  The  administration 
of  probation  on  the  other  hand  has  l>een 
the  responsibility  of  the  Individual  Federal 
district  judges  working  through  their  ap- 
pointed probation  officers  with  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  VJS.  Courts  acting  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  Such  a  division  of  re- 
sponsibility and  authority,  both  within  the 
probation  service  itself  and  among  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  correctional  programs  possible 
under  Federal  law,  has  obviotis  disadvan- 
tages. 

But  more  important,  the  potential  of  cor- 
rections today  for  new  and  dramatic  reduc- 
tion of  recidivism  and  rehabilitation  of  con- 
victed offenders  may  be  lost  if  the  present 
system   of    administration   continues. 

The  proposal  of  a  unified  system  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  predicated  upon 
the  overall  responsibility  of  the  Department 
not  only  to  enforce  the  law  but  to  make 
every  effort  to  contain  and  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  criminal  conduct  throughout  the 
Nation.  Under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral.  the  following  needs  In 
the  case  of  corrections  can  be  met : 

1.  Provisions  can  be  made  in  the  correction 
field  for  effective  and  economical  allocation 
of  resources  in  accord  with  the  greatest  need 

3.  In  the  field  of  probation,  opportunities 
can  be  provided  for  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional career  personnel  knowledgeable  In 
all  phases  of  the  correctional  process. 

3.  It  will  be  possible  to  plan  a  convicted 
person's  treatment  and  supervise  the  work- 
ing of  the  plan  through  each  stage  of  the 
rehabilitation. 

4.  Research  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
various  programs  and  devices  used  to  train 
and  supervise  convicted  persons  will  become 
feasible. 

6.  Coordination,  countrywide.  In  programs, 
research,  personnel  management  and  fiscal 
policy  can  be  established. 

The  proposal  transfers  the  probation  serv- 
ice to  the  Department  of  Justice  wherein, 
with  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  It  is  redesignated 
the  U.S.  Corrections  Service.  It  will  be 
through  the  Service  that  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral will  discharge  bis  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  persons  charged  with  or  convicted 
of  offenses  against  the  United  States  whether 
such  persons  are  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  by  any  enactment 
of  Congress  or  placed  on  probation  by  any 
court  having  Jurisdiction  to  try  offenses 
against  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  Correc- 
tions Service  would  t>e  beaded  by  a  Director 
and  would  include,  in  addition  to  any  other 
division  or  office  established  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  a  division  responsible  for  institu- 
tional services,  a  division  responsible  (or 
community  services,  and  a  division  respon- 
sible for  research  and  program  evaluation. 

The  proposal  would  make  several  changes 
In  the  membership  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Advisory  Corrections  Council.    The 
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Caundl  woold  be  compoM^  at  four  VS. 
judges  and,  ex  oOlelo.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  ol  Parole,  tha  ChalrmMi  of  the  Youth 
Division  of  the  Board  of  Pancfle,  the  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Corrections  Servioe,  and  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
This  body  would  continue  to  consider  prob- 
lems of  treatment  and  correction  and  would 
also  consider  the  coordlnatkm  and  integra- 
tion of  policy  among  thoee  branches  of  the 
Government  having  statutory  responsil>llltlsa 
in  this  area.  It  would  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  these  responsibilities  and  to  ths 
improvement  o<  tb«  Mltatnlstrstlon  ot 
criminal  justice. 

The  Department  of  Justice  believes  that 
the  enclosed  proposal  woul4  nuike  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  elimliuktlon  of 
criminal  misconduct  within  the  country.  In 
time  reduce  the  occupancy  of  our  Federal 
prisons,  and  return  to  a  productive  lUe  many 
citizens  who  under  present  circumstances 
would  continue  in  a  life  of  edme.  For  these 
reasons.  I  urge  Its  early  introduction  and 
enactment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  Introduced  b}r  Mr.  McClkl- 
lAM,  by  request,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  3063.  A  bill  to  amend  tibe  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3004.  A  bUl  to  establlA  a  Coounlssion 
on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws; 
and 

S.  306S.  A  bill  to  establish  a  consoUdated 
Federal  corrections  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

PROHIBITION  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION WITH  UNLAWFUL  INTENT 
IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  OF 
SECURITIES  BEARING  FORGED 
ENDORSEMENTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  Is  Intended  to  close  a  gap  in  Fed- 
eral laws  which  are  designed  to  protect 
the  people  against  fraudulent  Interstate 
operations. 

This  bill  is  short  In  its  verbiage  and 
clear  In  its  intent. 

It  would  amend  section  2314  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  unlawful 
the  Interstate  transportation  of  any  se- 
curity bearing  a  forged  endorsement. 

The  amendment  would  cover  forged 
travelers  checks  which  are  transported 
interstate  with  unlawful  and  fradulent 
intent. 

Moet  travelers  checks  move  In  inter- 
state commerce  on  their  way  back  to  the 
issuer,  and  persons  who  use  and  forge 
them  usually  travel  from  State  to  State. 
Consequently.  State  action  against  the 
use  of  forged  travelers  checks  is  fre- 
quently ineffective. 

The  amendment  would  bring  into  play 
the  same  Interstate  criminal  proceedings 
now  used  to  protect  other  forms  of  Inter- 
state offenses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  bOl  (S.  3067)  to  Inctede  In  the  pro- 
hibitions contained  in  section  2314  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  the  trans- 
portation with  unlawful  Intent  in  Inter- 
state commerce  of  securities  bearing 
forged  ttidorsemiaiks.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Towza,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  TERMI- 
NATTON  OF  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bin  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  of  1946  to  provide  that 
the  Commission  shall  terminate  no  later 
than  5  years  from  and  after  April  10, 
1967. 

Recently  I  have  received  a  communica- 
tion from  our  former  colleague,  Arthur 
V.  Watkins,  who  is  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
advising  me  that  additional  time  is 
needed  within  which  to  adjudicate  the 
many  olaims  filed  by  Indian  tribes  under 
the  1946  statute,  and  requesting  that  I 
sponsor  legislation  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  my  hope  that  hearings  on  this 
measure  may  be  held  at  an  early  date  and 
legislation  enacted  so  that  sufBcient  time 
is  provided  for  the  CommLssion  to  com- 
plete its  task.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3068)  to  terminate  the 
existence  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  (m  Interl(N-  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


MEASURE  OF  DAMAGES  FOR  TIM- 
BER TRESPASS  ON  CERTAIN 
LANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  prescribe  the  measure 
of  damages  for  timber  trespass  on  lands 
and  certain  other  Interests  in  lands  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  on  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
DejMirtment  of  Agriculture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
accompanying  the  bill  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

The  bill  (S.  3069)  to  prescribe  the 
measure  of  damages  for  timber  trespass 
on  lands  and  certain  other  interests  in 
lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  on  lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


The  letter  ivesented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  tcHown: 

U.S.  DsPAsncxMT  or  tkc  Imtbuob, 
Onrcx  or  thk  Sccbxtabt. 
Wathington,  DC,  December  IS,  1965. 
Hon.  HuBKax  H.  Hxtmphbxt, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DBA*  Ma.  Paxsmurr:  Knclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  pr<^>a«ed  bill  to  prescribe  the  measure  of 
damages  for  timber  trespass  on  lands  and 
certain  other  interests  in  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture. 

We  reconunend  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consldaration, 
and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

In  an  action  brought  by  the  United  States 
for  trespass  involving  timber  upon  lands  ad- 
ministered by  this  Department  or  by  the 
Foreet  Service,  the  measure  of  damages  ap- 
plied Is  that  established  by  the  statutes  of 
the  State  within  which  the  trespass  has  been 
committed.  If  there  is  no  appUcable  statute, 
the  determination  Is  made  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  common  law. 
Reliance  upon  State  laws  has  not  proved 
satisfactory.  The  differences  between  the 
statutes  of  the  various  States  result  In  dif- 
ferent measures  of  damages  being  applied  to 
trespasses  similar  In  nature  and  differing 
only  in  the  jurisdiction  within  which  they 
were  committed.  We  regard  the  measure  of 
damages  as  being  too  low  In  some  States, 
while  In  others  It  may  be  too  high.  The  bill 
substantially  embodies  the  most  modern 
State  approach  to  timber  trespass  daixMges. 
(See  ORS  106.810  and  106.816;  Cal.  CivU 
Code,  sec.  3346.)  Our  proposal  Is  limlt,ed  to 
the  problem  of  damages  for  timber  tres- 
passes, and  has  not  attempted  the  complex 
task  of  determining  the  need  for  legislation 
dealing  with  other  types  of  trespass  on  fed- 
erally owned  lands.  Even  in  the  case  of  tim- 
ber, the  bill  specifically  provides  that  It  does 
not  apply  to  fire  treq>ass. 

The  bill  provides  a  uniform  and  adequate 
measure  of  damages  for  acts  of  trespass  with 
respect  to  the  timber  on  lands  and  Interests 
therein  under  the  jurladlctioo  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  on  lands  of  the  Forest 
Service  or  on  Indian  lands  or  on  lands  In 
which  the  United  States  has  a  scenic  ease- 
ment. This  bUl  is  limited  to  the  problem  of 
damages.  It  is  not  inconaiatent  with  any 
existing  legislation.  It  Imposes  no  restric- 
tions upon  the  use  of  timber  lands.  It  does, 
however,  permit  the  fair  and  equal  treatment 
of  all  trespasses  involving  the  timber  upon 
these  lands. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  this  legis- 
lative proposal  Is  to  discourage  timber  tres- 
pass on  Federal  lands  (or  Indian  lands)  by 
providing  a  uniform  standard  of  damiages 
sufficient  to  motivate  greater  caution  on  the 
part  of  timber  harvesters.  For  this  purpose 
the  bill  establishes  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  one  who  cuts  timber  In  trespass  does 
so  with  knowledge  of  the  ownership  situa- 
tion. A  deterrent,  in  the  form  of  damages 
at  three  times  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
timber  severed  and  removed,  Is  appropriate. 
In  addition  to  the  deterrent  factor,  this 
measure  of  damages  Is  appropriate  as  a  means 
of  assuring  that  the  Oovemment  Is  made 
whole  from  a  purely  financial  standpoint. 
Had  the  timber  been  exposed  to  competitive 
bidding,  there  Is  always  the  poestbUlty  that 
the  sale  would  bring  a  premium  price.  Also, 
there  would  be  no  aasurmnoe  to  the  trespasser 
that  he  would  acquire  the  timber  as  high 
bidder.  The  standard  ot  damages,  therefore, 
•bould  be  such  that  a  trespasser  does  not 
pay  leas  than  would  have  been  realised  from 
an  open  sale  In  the  competitive  market. 
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On  tbe  other  haxul.  It  mtut  be  recognised 
tbat  clrcunutances  Tuty  attend  m  tre*p«M 
•Ituatlon  which  mitigate  ita  gravity  and  war- 
rant Bometblng  leaa  than  the  meaaure  of 
damage!  prescribed  for  a  willful  taking.  In 
auch  a  caae,  however,  the  burden  of  demon- 
strating such  circumstances  Is  propAly  as- 
signed to  the  party  In  trespass.  This  com- 
ports with  the  general  rule  of  law  as  set 
forth  In  McCormlck  on  Damages  ( 1936  ed.,  p. 
407)  to  the  effect  that  "the  trespasser  has 
tbe  burden  of  producing  evidence  of  his  good 
faith." 

Consistent  with  this  approach,  therefore, 
the  draft  bill  establishes  two  additional 
standards  of  damages,  to  be  applied  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  When  the  unauthorUaed  harvest  can 
be  shown  to  have  been  casual,  Involuntary, 
or  with  probable  cause  for  belief  that  the 
land  or  other  timber  Interest  Involved  be- 
longed to  the  harvester,  his  principal,  or 
lessor,  the  measure  of  double  damages  is 
prescribed. 

a.  If  the  party  In  trespass  relied  on  a  sur- 
vey made  by  a  person  acting  In  his  official 
capacity  as  an  employee  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  a  qualified  or  licensed  surveyor 
employed  by  the  trespaaser  or  his  predecessor 
In  Interest,  the  measure  of  single  damages 
is  prescribed. 

Certain  salient  features  of  the  proposed  bill 
ahould  be  noted.  The  United  SUtes  need 
only  prove  ownership  of  the  premises  and 
commission  of  the  trespass  by  the  defendant 
In  order  to  make  out  a  prima  facie  case  of 
willful  trespass.  Thereafter,  the  risk  of 
nonpersuaslon  is  on  the  defendant  to  show 
that  he  was  not  acUng  willfully.  This  Is 
consistent,  not  only  with  the  rule  as  stated 
by  McCormlck,  supra,  but  also  the  better 
practice  Insofar  as  protection  of  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  are  concerned. 

In  addition,  provisions  for  only  double 
damages  where  the  trespass  Is  shown  to  be 
nonwillful  have  l>een  Interpreted  by  the 
courts  to  provide  by  statute  for  c(xnpensa- 
t<M7  damages;  that  Is,  the  doubling  of  the 
damages  Is  not  considered  a  penalty,  Kineua 
Lumber  Co.  v  Daggett,  381  P.  3d  231  (1968). 
This  Is  Important  because,  for  example,  under 
the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act,  11  U.8.C.  93(J), 
debU  owing  the  United  SUtes  as  a  penalty 
or  forfeiture  are  not  allowed  in  bankruptcy 
except  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  pecuniary 
loss.  In  accordance  with  Kimua,  the  doubl- 
ing of  damages  Is  designed  to  provide  full 
recovery  for  all  harmful  consequences  of  the 
trespass.  Including  Inconvenience,  annoy- 
ance, and  loss  of  time  In  litigation,  attor- 
ney's fees,  loss  of  choice  of  market,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  value  of  the  tree  itself  and  the 
other  damages  to  the  real  estate  resulting 
from  the  cutting.  We  believe  thU  is  the 
proper  Interpreutlon  for  the  language  we 
propose. 

Another  point  of  Importance  relates  to  the 
damage  question.  For  some  time  there  was 
argument  as  to  whether  the  plaintiff's  dam- 
ages to  be  assessed  should  be  ml  U  gated  before 
or  after  they  are  doubled  or  trebled.  In 
United  State*  v.  Firehau,  380  P.  3d  800.  805 
(IMS),  the  court  decided  that  ••  •  •  the 
actual  damages  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
trespass  are  to  be  computed  and  mulUpUed 
by  the  statutory  factor  before  allowance  Is 
made  for  such  salvage  as  the  plaintiff,  by  Its 
own  diligence,  realLsed  or  could  have  real> 
l*ed."     Our  blU  reflecu  this  view. 

The  rirchau  case  Is  also  helpful  because  It 
Illuminates  what  Is  Intended  by  "actual  dam- 
ages "  to  be  doubled.  Thus,  though  the  ordi- 
nary measure  of  damages  in  a  trespass  case 
is  the  before-and-after  value  of  the  land, 
where  a  trespasser  severs  mature,  merchant^ 
able  timber,  a  practical  me«sure  of  such 
damages  u  the  stumpage  value  (market 
value)  of  the  standing  tUnber.  In  addlUon, 
damages  should  be  allowed  for  any  injury  to 
young  growth,  the  cost  of  slash  disposal  and 
Um  Uke. 


In  the  caae  of  Injury  to  young  or  pre- 
merchantable  growth,  ornamental  or  fruit 
trees  and  the  like  which  have  no  market  or 
stumpage  values  as  timber,  the  measure  of 
damages  should  be  the  cost  of  restoring  the 
land  to  the  condition  it  was  in  Just  prior  to 
the  trespass.  Feather  River  Lumber  Co.  v. 
United  Statei,  30  P.  3d  643  (1939).  One  of 
the  elements  of  the  cost  of  restoration  will 
of  course  be  Interest  on  this  cost  for  the  pe- 
riod of  time  Involved  to  effect  the  restoration. 

The  purpose  of  section  3  is  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  statutory  remedy  Is  not  exclusive. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  should 
have  the  right  to  elect  its  remedies.  For 
example,  in  case  of  a  willful  trespasser  where 
the  value  of  the  logs  In  his  hands  is  greater 
than  three  times  stumpage,  the  United 
States  should  have  the  right.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, to  sue  In  conversion.  (See  Falk,  "Tim- 
ber and  Forest  Products  Law"  (1968),  sees. 
166-167.)  Although  the  proposed  legislation 
concerns  Itself  solely  with  trespassers,  we 
wish  to  make  explicit  that  the  United  States 
would  retain  all  its  rights  to  proceed  under 
conunon  law  counts  against  trespassers  or 
purchasers  of  trespassed  goods.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  United  States  would  retain  its 
rights  to  proceed  against  the  purchaser  of 
trespassed  goods  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  in  Bolles  Wooden-ware  Co.  v. 
United  States.  106  U.S.  433  (1883).  and  re- 
cover either  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the 
time  of  trespass,  the  value  of  the  goods  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  or  the  value  of  the 
goods  In  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  trespass  was  willful  or 
not  and  whether  the  purchaser  was  innocent 
or  not. 

We  have  provided  for  one  situation  in 
which  only  single  damages  would  be  assessed. 
I.e..  where  the  trespasser  has  relied  in  good 
faith  upon  an  improper  retracement  by  a 
licensed  surveyor,  or  if  such  survey  was  made 
by  a  person  acting  In  his  official  capacity  as 
an  employee  of  the  United  States.  The  term 
"qualified  surveyor"  is  not  explained  In  the 
bill,  other  than  by  reference  to  those  sur- 
veyors duly  licensed  by  a  State  authority. 
Where  no  such  authority  exists  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  surveyor  would  be  determined 
by  usual  professional  criteria,  e.g.,  achieve- 
ment of  appropriate  academic  degrees,  mem- 
bership in  professional  groups,  extensive 
experience  In  land  surveying,  etc.  A  tres- 
passer who  has  relied  upon  such  a  survey  is 
entitled  to  this  protection. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  meet  a  demon- 
strated need  for  a  uniform  Federal  timber 
trespass  law  applicable  to  the  lands  covered 
by  this  proposal.  We^lieve  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  is  desirable  prior  to 
the  completion  of  any  study  on  this  subject 
by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 
The  merits  of  this  proposal  can  be  deter- 
mined apart  from  the  law  applicable  to  the 
public  lands.  Enactment  will  not  preclude 
or  prejudice  subsequent  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  concurs  in 
this  submission. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this    proposed    legislation   from    the   stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Haut  R.  Akdkuon. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


AMENDMENT  OP  AdNERAL  LEASINO 
ACT  WTTH  RESPECT  TO  UMTTA- 
TIONS  ON  THE  LEASING  OP  COAL 
LANDS  IMPOSED  UPON  RAIL- 
ROADS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which,  if 


etuM:ted,  could  provide  the  stimulus  to 
trigger  one  of  the  largest  natural  re- 
source developments  in  Wyoming  and 
the  West. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President,  would  remove 
the  archaic  restrictions  which  prohibit 
commercial  development  of  coal  lands 
held  by  railroad  companies  and  would 
strip  from  the  United  States  Code  a 
10,240-acre  limit  on  railroad  coal  lands 
in  any  State. 

The  effect  of  the  removal  of  these  out- 
dated restrictions  would  enable  railroad 
companies  and  coal  operators  to  Jointly 
Invest  and  develop  such  projects  as  mine- 
mouth  thermal  power  generation  plants 
which  could  supply  power  to  the  huge 
west  coast  markets. 

The  unlocking  of  these  coal  reserves 
in  Wyoming — ^the  largest  such  reserves 
in  the  United  States — would,  of  course, 
mean  more  industry  and  more  jobs — the 
utilization  of  a  resource  that  now  lies 
fallow  and  for  the  most  part,  untouched. 

Mr.  President,  in  Introducing  this 
measure.  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss 
the  history  of  the  act,  the  attitude  of 
the  Department  of  Interior,  and  the 
ramifications  that  would  conceivably 
result  from  the  speedy  passage  of  this 
proposal. 

HISTORT    or    THK    ACT 

Section  202  of  title  30  was  first  enacted 
as  a  part  of  section  2  of  chapter  85,  41 
Stat.  438.  February  20,  1920 — and  pro- 
vided: 

And  no  such  company  or  corporation  shall 
receive  or  hold  more  than  one  permit  or  lease 
for  each  200  miles  of  its  railroad  line  within 
the  State  In  which  said  property  is  situated. 

Under  the  preceding  provisions  of  the 
act  a  lease  or  permit  was  limited  to  2.560 
acres  as  the  maximum  permit  or  lease  to 
any  individual,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion, other  than  a  common  carrier.  An 
example:  in  Wyoming  there  are  500 
miles  of  continuous  track  and  under  the 
1920,  act  the  railroad  might  have  at  least 
5,120  while  an  individual  or  nonrailroad 
could  have  only  2,560  acres. 

The  1944  amendment  inserted  hito  the 
act  the  words,  "more  than  10,240  acres 
in  the  aggregate,"  thus  updating  the  1920 
act  to  the  then  current  provisions  of  the 
preceding  sections  of  the  act  which  had 
been  amended  to  permit  5,120  acres  to  an 
individual  or  nonrailroad  corporation. 

Section  184(a)  of  title  30  United  States 
Code  annotated — enacted  in  1964  under 
Senator  Moss'  sponsorship^lncreased 
the  acreage  limitations  to  other  than 
common  carrier  railroads  to  46,080  acres; 
however,  202  of  tiUe  30  UJ3.C-A.  was  not 
updated  in  line  with  the  original  theory. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  in  the  light 
of  the  above  history,  that  the  provisions 
restricting  the  common  carrier  to  rail- 
roada'  uses  only  was  included  because  of 
the  advantage  given  the  carriers  in  the 
initial  act  of  1920  as  it  was  updated. 
Therefore,  where  the  limitations  were 
Increased  to  46.080  acres  In  any  one 
State,  the  discriminatory  effect  of  limit- 
ing the  carrier  to  10,240  acres  in  any  one 
State,  plus  the  provisions  relating  to  its 
restricted  use.  clearly  eliminated  the  car- 
rier from  competing  at  all  and  locked 
up  its  vast  reservoir  in  the  checkerboard 
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land  areas  and  clearly  pi|ts  equity  on  the 
side  of  the  carrier. 

DBPASnCKNT   ATtlTUItB 

On  June  27,  1957,  Roger  Ernst.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  said: 

Section  3(c)  of  the  Uinena  Leasing  Act  U, 
in  our  opinion,  a  provision  which  has  out- 
lived Its  usefulness  and  may  be  appropri- 
ately repealed.  We  believe  that  tbe  railroad 
companies  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  companies.  BCd  that  the  dis- 
criminatory principles  embodied  In  section 
2(c)  requiring  that  one  kind  of  company 
use  its  coal  for  only  one  purpose  should  be 
abandoned.  To  repeal  section  3(c)  would, 
therefore,  mean  the  use  of  a  lockedup  nat- 
ural resource. 

On  May  18,  1962,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  John  A.  CBrver,  Jr..  said: 

The  provisions  of  the  subsection  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness.  Tiey  were  designed 
for  an  era  when  the  railroads  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  over  transportation  facilities. 

The  committee  report  of  August  18, 
1964,  regarding  development  of  coal  re- 
sources on  public  domain  sajrs: 

At  the  heairlngs.  evidence  was  submitted 
to  the  committee  that  demands  for  electrical 
energy  are  increasing  rapidly,  especially  In 
the  West.  Substantial  reserves  of  coal  are 
necessary  in  order  to  warrant  such  invest- 
ments and  present-day  limitations  are  not 
adequate  for  this  purpose.  This  large  acre- 
age available  for  leasing  makes  any  danger 
of  monopoly  on  Federal  coal  lands  extremely 
remote,  the  committee  is  «onvlnoed. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Kenneth  Holum  said  on  February  15  of 
this  year: 

One  of  the  most  important  resources  to 
economic  growth  and  development  is  power. 
The  Nation's  requiremente  have  been  dou- 
bling every  10  years.  As  power  load  mush- 
rooms in  size,  we  wUl  bav«  to  look  to  foesU 
fuels  as  a  source  of  generation.  With  the 
gigantic  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest 
Intertle,  now  under  construction,  connect- 
ing the  Colimibla  River  system  with  the 
Hoover-Parker-Davis  system  at  Hoover  Dam. 
by  way  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Upper  Col- 
orado River  Basin  system  with  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  system,  there  will  be  available 
a  high-capacity,  long-distance  transmission 
network  which  wUl  beneflt  a  vast  area  of 
the  Western  States.  ThU  is  a  factor  vital 
to  the  development  of  ovt  coal  resources. 

George  PHimich,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
OCQce  of  Coal  Research,  on  February  17, 
1966.  said:  { 

Coal  derived  liquid  fuel*,  when  available 
at  commercially  competitive  prices,  will 
share  in  a  large  and  growing  market. 
U.S.  demand  today  for  petroleum  products 
is  running  aroiind  3V^  billion  barrels  per 
year.  By  1980.  6  to  8  bllUon  barrels,  and  by 
3000,  13  to  16  blUlon  barrels. 

Oil  companies  are  coming  to  realize  that 
gasoline  from  coal  would  not  be  competitive, 
but  would  be  a  boon  to  tbe  oil  Industry  In 
helping  it  to  supply  tbe  •Ter-^ncreasing  de- 
mand for  gmaollne,  dleaal  fuel,  LPO.  and 
similar  traditional  petrolerum  products. 

■TATKlCXim    or   LMISLATOUI 

Senator  Anokksom,  of  New  Mexico, 
at  the  confirmation  hearing  of  Walter  R. 
Hibbard,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  on  January  18.  1966,  said: 

There  U  a  n«w  awarcEMM  at  the  impor- 
tance of  mining  in  this  e^untry.  Coal  op- 
portunities of  our  country  are  tremendous 
right  now   and  ought   t«   be   utilized   and 


ought  to  be  devel(q>ed  In  every  way  they  can. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  ought  to  get  Interested 
In  actual  mining  of  coal  and  see  what  can 
be  done  to  develop  the  coal  producing  areas. 

STATXSnCAI,    INFORMATION    AVAILABU 

Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates.  Inc..  of 
Washington,  D.C..  in  their  very  recent 
report  to  the  VS.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Office  of  Coal  Research,  which  Is 
contained  in  two  detailed  volumes,  iden- 
tifies specifically  the  location  of  the  re- 
source, its  highest  potential  uses,  its 
market  feasibility  and  the  desirability  of 
the  use  of  the  far  western  coals  in  the 
public  Interest  for  the  new  energy 
market. 

QT7SSTION    IN    POINT 

One  of  the  unanswered  questions  in 
the  Nathan  report  is:  To  what  extent 
should  existing  policies  and  actions  be 
supplemented  so  as  to  eliminate  deter- 
rents to  the  development  and  use  of  far 
western  coal  resources? 

Railroads,  such  as  the  Union  Pacific, 
who  are  desirous  of  unlocking  the  re- 
serves in  the  checkerboard  areas  and  in 
developing  the  far  western  coal  re- 
sources, recognize  section  202.  with  its 
double-barreled  discrimination  as  to 
acreage  limitation  and  restricted  use,  as 
a  deterrent  which  must  be  eliminated  in 
order  to  cooperatively  develop  this  west- 
em  resource  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Section  202  would  probably  pro- 
hibit the  collective  development  of  rail- 
road-owned coal  lands  and  adjoining 
Federal  lands  leased  by  a  member  of  the 
coal  industry  by  means  of  a  subsidiary 
corporation  jointly  owned  by  the  rail- 
road company  and  the  Federal  coal 
lessee. 

Second.  It  is  thought  that  properly 
drawn  contractual  joint  ventures  be- 
tween railroads  and  other  Federal  lessees 
would  not  be  prohibited  by  this  section. 
However,  any  opportunity  for  Em  attack 
on  such  an  arrangement  should  be  re- 
moved by  repeal  of  section  202. 

Third.  Railroad-owned  coal  lands  in 
the  land-grant  areas  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  lie  fallow  and  undeveloped  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  interest  by  others  in 
the  adjoining  Federal  sections.  If  such 
a  circumstance  should  arise,  a  railroad 
company  would  desire  to  directly  acquire 
Federal  leases  on  the  adjoining  sections 
so  that  lx>th  classes  of  lands  could  be 
made  available  for  development.  It  is 
not  f>ossible  to  mine  separate  sections  of 
land  independently.  Large  acreages  of 
coal  lands  must  be  combined  in  a  single 
operation  to  produce  econwnically  the 
large  volumes  of  coal  required  by  the 
present  powerplant  market. 

Fourth.  At  the  present  time  railroads 
are  powerless  to  protect  their  coal  lands 
in  the  land  grant  areas  against  the  ac- 
tivities of  mere  speculators  who  acquire 
small  acreages  of  Federal  leases  in  key 
locations  with  no  intention  of  engaging 
In  development.  Ownership  of  Federal 
leases  by  such  persons,  to  whMn  respon- 
sible operators  sometimes  have  to  pay 
exorbitant  tribute,  Is  detrimental  to  the 
railroads  as  well  as  responsible  memliers 
of  the  Industry  who  desire  to  engage  in 
development  of  Federal  coal  lands  and 
adjoining  railroad  lands.  Through  re- 
peal of  sectlcm  202  a  railroad  would  be 


enabled  to  protect  coal  areas  contalnlnor 
railroad  lands  iTOtn  the  activities  of  mere 
speculators  in  Federal  leases. 

Fifth.  The  acreage  limitation  provi- 
sions in  section  202  are  now  outmoded 
and  completely  out  of  step  with  the  acre- 
age limitations  which  apply  on  Federal 
coal  lands  generally.  Section  184(a)  of 
title  30  United  States  Code  permits  the 
holding  by  one  person  of  coal  leases  on 
not  to  exceed  46,080  acres  in  any  one 
State. 

CX>NCHTBION 

The  Union  Pacific  as  a  holder  of  check- 
erboard lands  in  the  Far  West  coal  fields 
would  like  to  Invest  large  sums  of  its 
own  capital  in  joint  venture  with  respon- 
sible operators  In  an  effort  to  provide 
the  energy  needs  which  have  been  de- 
tailed by  the  Department  through  their 
spokesmen  and  recognized  by  the  Senate 
in  past  hearings  on  the  subject. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  clearly 
indicate  that  the  repeal  of  section  202 
would  stimulate  a  flow  of  private  capital 
into  the  development  of  the  far  western 
coal  fields  and  supply  a  growing  need 
for  energy  in  the  United  States  which 
would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Na- 
tion and  its  consumers. 

The  Nathan  report  Indicates  a  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  industry  in 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Montana  during 
the  next  several  years.  The  possibility 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  coal  operations 
joint-venturing  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping resources  in  the  area  will  mean 
an  additional  aid  in  marketing  the  re- 
sources of  the  areas.  The  economic 
plight  of  such  States  as  Wyoming  would 
recommend  all  the  aid  possible  for  avail- 
able resources  at  the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3070)  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  with  respect  to  limita- 
tions on  the  leasing  of  coal  lands  im- 
posed upon  railroads.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
McGee,  w£is  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRESERVATION  AND  PROTECTION 
OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  PRINCE 
GEORGES  AND  CHARLES  COUN- 
TIES. MD. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
aimed  at  preserving  the  unusual  scenic, 
historic,  and  recreational  values  along 
the  Potomac  River  above  and  below 
Mockley  Point  in  Prince  Georges  and 
Charles  Counties,  Md.  The  preservation 
of  this  land  is  esi>eclally  desirable  be- 
cause it  provides  the  principal  over-view 
from  Mount  Vernon  and  Fort  Washing- 
ton— two  of  America's  important  historic 
shrines. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  carefully 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. I  believe  it  is  an  Important  part 
of  the  President's  program  to  make  the 
Potomac  a  model  of  conservation  and 
scenic  beauty.  If  tills  proposal  is  not 
enacted  quickly,  skyrocketing  land  costs 
may  make  the  park's  completion  impos- 
sible. 
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Ify  bill,  and  the  House  companion 
measures  introduced  by  Representatives 
HravKY  Machxr  and  Johm  P.  Satlor,  of- 
fer a  new  program  of  land  management. 
Three  zones  are  established,  first,  pub- 
lic development;  second,  preservation, 
and,  third,  private  development. 

Within  the  public  development  area 
would  be  located  such  ftusilities  as  roads, 
camping  sites,  and  interpretive  centers. 
The  preservation  zone  would  preserve 
natural,  historic,  and  scientific  features 
of  unique  public  interest.  The  private 
development  zone  would  allow  compati- 
ble private  uses  such  as  agriculture,  or- 
chards, and  grazing  to  continue.  In  this 
zone  the  Department  would  either  pur- 
chase restrictive  easements  or  buy  the 
land  and  lease  it  back.  Tliis  method  of 
land  management  represents  a  new  and 
more  flexible  method  of  land  manage- 
ment. Furthermore,  It  will  reduce  the 
cost  per  acre  of  parkland  and  remove 
fewer  acres  from  the  local  tax  roles. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  (8.  3071)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4. 1961,  to  faclliUte  the  efBcient 
preservation  and  protection  of  certain 
lands  in  Prince  Oeorges  and  Charles 
Counties,  Md.,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Brzwster.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insiilar  Affairs. 


DESIGNATION  OP  OCTOBER  31  OP 
EACH  YEAR  AS  NATIONAL.  UNICEF 
DAT 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Allott,  Douglas,   Hart.   McOee, 

MXTCALF,      MORSX,      NSLSON,      NSUBERGER, 

RiBicorr,  and  myself.  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  Joint  resolution 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  designate  Octo- 
ber 31  as  National  UNICEF  Day. 

The  United  Nations  established  its 
Children's  Fund — called  UNICEF— in 
December  194fl  as  an  emergency  agency 
to  provide  aid  to  the  children  in  the  war- 
ravaged  countries  of  Europe.  UNICEF 
proved  so  successful  in  this  immediate 
ixwtwar  operation  that  the  United  Na- 
tions extended  UNICEF's  mandate  to  In- 
clude not  only  programs  to  Insure  chil- 
dren's survival  but  also  programs  to  pre- 
pare children  for  healthy  and  usefid 
lives. 

More  than  1  billion  children  are  grow- 
ing up  In  the  world  today.  Many  of 
them  are  slowly  starving  to  death  and 
many  others  will  die  from  diseases  which 
modem  medicine  has  learned  to  prevent 
or  cure.  UNICEF  aid  Is  reaching  mll- 
Uons  of  these  children  and  their  mothers 
In  more  than  a  hundred  countries. 
UNICEF  has  helped  to  cure  37  million 
cases  of  yaws.  It  has  treated  11  million 
cases  of  trachoma  and  over  a  million 
cases  of  .leprosy.  It  has  helped  count- 
less ntmibers  of  children  through  the 
health  centers,  cUnlcs,  and  maternity 
hospitals  It  has  equipped.  In  addition, 
UNICEF  has  supplied  equipment  and 
funds  to  train  child  health  and  welfare 
workers,  nutrition  experts,  and  teachers. 


For  its  outstanding  success  in  attack- 
ing age-old  scourges  sxich  as  leprosy, 
malaria,  and  tuberculosis,  of  which  chil- 
dren are  the  most  viilnerable  victims,  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  last  Oc- 
tober. In  awarding  this  treasured  honor 
to  UNICEF,  the  Nobel  Committee  recog- 
nized the  fimdamental  contribution  to 
peace  which  UNICES  is  making  through 
its  successful  efforts  to  overcome  some  of 
the  basic  causes  of  unrest  and  war. 

UNICEF  promotes  the  cause  of  peace 
by  helping  children  without  regard  to  the 
color,  creed,  nationality,  or  political  be- 
liefs of  their  parents.  Furthermore, 
UNICEF  encourages  nations  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  benent  of  their  children. 

UNICEF  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  governments,  private 
organizations,  and  individuals  who  be- 
lieve in  the  value  of  its  work.  The  largest 
single  private  campaign  for  UNICEF  in 
the  world  Is  that  of  our  own  boys  and 
girls  who  collect  coins  for  UNICEF  in- 
stead of  asking  for  treats  on  Halloween. 

Trick  or  treat  for  UNICEF  started 
spontaneously  in  1950  when  a  small  Sim- 
day  school  class  raised  $17  for  UNICEF. 
From  that  small  beginning,  the  trick  or 
treat  for  UNICEF  program  has  grown 
until,  last  year,  over  3  million  young  peo- 
ple in  50  States  collected  well  over  $2 
million  for  UNICEF.  Children  In  my 
own  State  of  Maryland  raised  about  $63,- 
000  for  UNICEF  last  Halloween. 

The  cumulative  total  raised  by  Ameri- 
can children  since  the  Trick  or  Treat  for 
UNICEF  movement  began  in  1950 
amounts  to  over  $17  million.  These 
funds  have  purchased  food,  medicines, 
and  other  aid  for  millions  of  children  In 
the  developing  countries  In  order  to  give 
them  new  hope  for  a  healthier  and  liap- 
pier  life. 

Every  American  President  since 
UNICEF  was  established  has  given  strong 
endorsement  to  its  work.  President 
Johnson  has  specifically  approved  the 
Trick  or  Treat  for  UNICEF  campaign. 
On  March  17,  1965.  in  a  statement  to  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF,  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

In  keeping  with  our  traditional  aplrlt  of 
good  will  and  generosity,  each  American  can 
help  UNICKP  to  continue  ita  work  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  trlck-or-treat  program  at 
Ualloween  and  in  the  greeting  card  cam- 
paign. Mrs.  Johnaon  and  I  hope  that  our 
fellow  citizens  this  year  will  once  again  Join 
in  bringing  the  opportunity  for  a  better  life 
to  more  of  the  world's  children. 

On  receiving  word  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  Award.  President  Johnson  said : 

UNICBP  ia  giving  new  hope  for  a  better 
life  to  the  generations  in  whoae  hands  the 
security  of  the  world  will  soon  rest.  There  is 
no  nobler  work  for  peace.  Tour  CNICEP 
Trlcdc  or  Treat  Day  has  helped  turn  a  hoUday 
too  often  marred  by  youthful  vandalism  into 
a  program  of  basic  training  in  world  citlsen- 
shlp. 

In  recognition  of  UNICEF's  vital  work 
and  in  recognition  of  the  magnificent 
contribution  by  American  children  to 
the  cause  of  International  imderstand- 
Ing  and  good  will  through  the  Halloween 
UNICEF  campaign,  I  Join  these  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  this 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 


President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  annually,  designating 
October  31  as  NaUonal  UNICEF  Day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  He  on  the  table  for  1  week 
for  the  benefit  of  other  Senators  who  will 
wish  to  cosxjonsor  It,  and  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  and  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  144) 
authorizing  the  President  to  designate 
October  31  of  each  year  as  National 
UNICEF  Day,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tyddjcs 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re<x)rd,  as 
follows: 

SJ.  Rks.  144 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  (UNICEF)  is  dedicated  to  improving 
the  lives  of  children  and  youth  in  the  world  a 
developing  countries  through  assistance  to 
governments  to  help  eliminate  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  Ignorance:  and 

Whereas  the  accomplishments  of  UNICEF 
have  been  recognized  by  the  high  honor  of 
the  award  of  the  1965  Nobel  Peace  Prize;  and 

Whereas  the  peace  of  the  world  In  the  fu- 
ture depends  on  increasing  the  opportunities 
for  development  of  today's  children;   and 

Whereas  UNICEF's  programs  m  behalf  of 
children  and  youth  are  dependent  for  finan- 
cial support  upon  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  governments  and  private  citizens: 
and 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  United  States 
are  making  an  important  contribution  to 
UNICEF  through  the  trlck-or-treat  cam- 
paign on  Halloween:   Therefor*  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation 
deslgnaUng  October  31  as  NaUonal  UNICEF 
Day,  inviting  the  Governors  and  mayors  of 
State  and  local  governments  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  similar  proclamations,  and 
urging  all  Americans,  both  adults  and  chil- 
dren, in  their  traditional  spirit  of  good  will, 
to  continue  and  to  strengthen  their  support 
of  UNICBF,  not  only  as  indlvkitials  but  also 
through  their  schools,  their  churches,  and 
other  community  organizations. 


TO  EXPRESS  SENSE  OP  CONGRESS 
AS  TO  CONTINUINO  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AS 
AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  AixoTTl.  I  submit  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  presently  In  existence  as 
an  Independent  agency  should  remain 
precisely  that.  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Small 
Business  Act  that  that  Administration 
should  be  placed  within  the  Jurisdiction 
or  control  of  any  other  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  rumored  pro- 
posals to  submerge  the  Small  Business 
Administration   In   the   Department  of 
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Commerce  are  of  sufficient  Import  to  Jus- 
tify Congress  making  known  its  prefer- 
ence In  the  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  hdd  at  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday, 
March  15,  for  the  addition  of  the  names 
of  any  Senators  who  might  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  It.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrrait  resolution  wtD  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  conciurent  resolution 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The    concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  80)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  as  follows: 
8.  Com.  Rxs.  80 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration shoiUd  continue  to  be  an  In- 
pendent  agency  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  and  supervision  of  the  Presi- 
dent but  not  within  or  afHIlated  with  any 
other  department  or  agenqjr  of  the  Federal 
(3overnment. 


COMMEMORA-nON  OP  FIFTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY  OF  THE  l»EACE  CORPS 
AND  COMMENDING  PAST  AND 
PRESENT  MEMBERS  THEREOF 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  5 
years  ago,  on  March  1,  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  established  the  Peace  Corps 
by  Executive  order.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  recommended  legislation  to  give  the 
Peace  Corps  permanent  status  through 
legislation.  Although  some  I^Iembers 
expressed  doubts  and  reservations,  the 
bill  was  approved  by  Congress  in  Sep- 
tember 1961. 

The  record  of  the  Peace  (Dorps  speaks 
for  itself,  both  in  terms  of  the  response 
of  the  yoimg  people  of  the  Nation  and  of 
other  nations  who  have  Invited  Peace 
Corps  members  to  serve  their  people. 
Today  nearly  12,000  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers serve  in  46  nations  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Congress  commemorate  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  also  that  we  commend  those 
who  have  worked  in  It  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  expressed  the  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  and  our  people 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  develop- 
ing nations.  Representative  Richard  L. 
OrrniGER  of  New  York  is  today  intrtxluc- 
ing  a  companion  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  believe  that  particular  commenda- 
tion is  due  to  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  who 
served  as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
through  its  first  5  years. 

I  ask  uiianlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  iwint  In  the  Rxcord  and  also  that 
the  resolution  lie  at  the  desk  for  1  week 
to  enable  other  Senators  to  Join  as 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The<5on- 
current  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  tesolutlon  will  be 


printed  in  the  Rx(x»d  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Mlimesota. 

The   concurrent   resolution    (8.   Con. 
Res.  81)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
S.  Com.  Rks.  81 

Whereas  the  Peace  Corps  has  identified 
itself  with  the  common  people  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world  and  with  their 
aspirations  for  social  and  economic  improve- 
ment without  regard  to  political  considera- 
tions: and 

Whereas  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  work 
side  by  side  with  the  people  of  these  nations 
and  share  their  way  of  life,  thereby  contrib- 
uting to  mutual  understanding  and  effer- 
tlvely  helping  these  people  to  resolve  their 
problems  through  their  own  Institutions  and 
efforts:  and 

Whereas  the  Peace  Corps  has  grown  since 
1861  from  750  volunteers  In  13  countries  to 
11,836  Americana  who  are  now  serving  as 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  In  46  nations  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  American;  and 

Whereas  another  6,097  volunteers  have  al- 
ready successfully  completed  their  2  years  of 
service:  and 

Whereas  the  response  of  other  nations  to 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  reflected  In  the  fact  that 
more  than  10.500  new  volunteers  will  be 
needed  this  year:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  we  hereby 
commemorate  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Peace  (Jorps  by  Execu- 
tive ord&r  of  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  commend  the  past  and  present 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps  for  their  efforts 
in  expressing  the  national  purpose  and  the 
friendship  and  good  will  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world. 


PRINTING    OF    THE    HEARINGS    OF 
THE      UNITED      STATES-PUERTO 
RICO       COMMISSION       ON      THE 
STATUS  OF  PUERTO  RICO  AS  SEN- 
ATE DCXJUMENTS 
Mr.  JACKSON.     Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  submit,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  concurrent  resolution  providing 
for  printing,  as  a  Senate  document,  the 
hearings   held   by   the   United   States- 
Puerto  Rico  Status  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Puerto  Rico,  established  by 
PubUc  Law  88-271. 

The  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Com- 
mission Is  charged  with  studying  all  fac- 
tors which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
present  and  future  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  As 
part  of  Its  study  and  as  provided  by  law. 
the  Commission  held  bilingual  hearings 
in  San  Juan,  PH.,  in  three  subject  mat- 
ter areas  as  follows:  Legal-constitutional 
hearings.  May  14  through  May  18,  1065; 
social-cultural  hearings,  July  28  through 
August  2,  1965;  and,  ecsonomic  hearings, 
November  27  through  December  1,  1965. 
These  hearings  represent  the  most 
comprehensive  expression  of  (H>lnion 
ever  obtained  on  the  status  Issue.  The 
Commission  and  observers  were  Im- 
pressed with  the  quality  of  the  testi- 
mony. Many  people  prepared  papers 
specifically  for  the  Commission  to  be  de- 
livered at  these  hearings.  As  a  result, 
the  members  of  the  Commission  unani- 
mously agreed  that  these  hearings 
should  be   available  to  the  Interested 


public  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  conti- 
nental United  States  who  may  now  and 
in  the  future  be  concerned  with  the  re- 
lationship between  the  mainland  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Therefore,  at  the  CTommisslon's  meet- 
ing of  February  9,  1966,  the  members 
voted  unanimously  to  seek  that  the 
transcri[>ts  of  these  hearings  be  printed 
and  cc^les  be  made  available  to  the 
Congress,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Puerto  Rico,  libraries  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  the  interested  pub- 
lic, both  on  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Commission's  budget  only  permits 
the  printing  of  its  final  report.  The 
Commission  did  not  originally  plan  or 
budget  for  the  printing  expense  of  tran- 
scripts of  public  hearings.  Widespread 
Interest  in  the  public  hearings  resulted 
in  Commission  efforts  to  obtain  assist- 
ance from  a  public  service  organization 
or  foundation  for  printing  the  trsm- 
scrlpts.  These  were  not  successful. 
The  Commission  is,  therefore,  proposing 
that  the  transcripts  be  printed — ^in  sep- 
arate volimies  for  each  hearing — as  Sen- 
ate documents,  after  approval  of  a  con- 
current resolution. 

I  point  out  that  section  2  of  the  reso- 
lution provides  that  4,500  copies  of  the 
hearing  shall  be  printed.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  number.  In  order  to  meet  the 
anticipated  need.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  wUl  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
82)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  Senate  documents.  In  separate 
volumes,  the  transcripts  of  the  bilingual 
public  hearings  held  by  the  United  States- 
Puerto  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto 
Rico  on  (1)  legal  constitutional  matters,  (2) 
social-cultural  matters,  and  (3)  economic 
matters  held  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  on 
May  14-18,  July  28-AuguBt  2,  and  November 
27-December  1.  1966,  respectively. 

Sbc.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  tovi  thousand  five 
hundred  copies  of  such  Senate  docimient 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States-Puerto  Rico 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico. 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0R  OF  BILL 

Bto.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy! 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
2928)  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  C^vll 
Rights  Act  of  1964  In  order  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  grants  to 
school  boards  In  support  of  programs  de- 
signed to  overcome  any  racial  Imbalance 
in  public  schools.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  1,  1966,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Habtkb,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Moss, 
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and  Mr.  Nslsor  were  added  as  additional 
ootponaors  of  the  bUl  (S.  7996)  to  au- 
thorlae  the  Preiident  to  establish  and 
maintain  reaerre  stocks  of  acrlctiltural 
commodities  for  nattonsl  security,  and 
for  other  porposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNDAU  (for  himself  and  Mr.  MrrcALr) 
on  March  1, 19M. 


March  9,  1966 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC^  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECCMID 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoid,  as 
follqws: 

By  Ur.  CARLSON: 

SpMCh  oa  subject  of  role  that  nutgmzlnea 
pUy  In  a  tnt  aodety,  dellTcred  by  John  K. 
BvtMTt,  pr«sl«l«nt.  MagaKln*  PublUhen  As- 
■orlattoiM.  Inc..  b«far«  AdvertUlng  Club  of 
MetropoUtan  WaAlngton,  Inc.,  on  Januair 
M,  19M. 


/ 


OUTBACK  IN  PUBLIC  LAW  874  PAY- 
MEWT8  A  HARDSHIP  TO  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral comments  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  by  various  Senators  protesting  the 
President's  proposed  cutback  in  Public 
Law  874  payments  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Senators  will  recall  that  Public  Law 
•74  provides  for  aid  to  public  school  dis- 
Mcts  in  impacted  areas,  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  makes  payments 
based  on  the  number  of  children  of  Fed- 
eral employees  enrolled  in  the  schools  in 
those  districts. 

The  staff  of  the  EducaUon  Subcom- 
mittee has  published  a  committee  print, 
with  a  statistical  table,  showing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  amendments  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating school  districts  to  each  of  the 
BO  States  would  receive. 

Even  a  casual  glance  at  this  report 
shows  conclusively  that  every  school  dis- 
trict wlU  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
proposed  cut;  but  further  analysis  indi- 
cates that  the  degree  of  adverse  effect 
varies  from  State  to  State  and  from  dis- 
trict to  district  within  a  State. 

Colorado,  for  examine,  is  cut  from  $11.- 
534.403  to  14.830,459.  or  approximately 


60  percent,  while  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  cut  from  $5,241,036  to  $3,404,733. 
or  only  about  38  percent. 

The  State  of  Florida  is  cut  from  $11.- 
089,144  to  $3,763,575.  or  approximately 
65  percent,  while  the  State  of  Hawaii  is 
reduced  from  $7,828,897  to  $4,609,128,  ap- 
proximately a  35-percent  cut. 

The  Colorado  Education  Association 
has  sent  to  me  an  analysis  prepared  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  administration's 
proposal  within  Oolorado,  district  by  dis- 
trict, and  indicating  the  increased  mill 
levies  required  in  each  district  to  restore 
the  funds  the  administration's  proposal 
would  delete. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
some  of  these  for  the  Rccoid. 

In  one  of  our  districts,  known  as  El 
Paso  County  School  District  No.  8,  at 
Fountain,  which  takes  care  of  the  area 
near  Fort  Carson  and  Peterson  Field, 
both  military  establishments  at  Colorado 
Springs,  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  mill  levy  by  72.45  mills;  72.45  mills  in 
addition  to  the  present  mill  levy  imposed 
upon  them. 

In  the  Air  Academy  School  District  in 
El  Paso  County,  in  order  to  replace  these 
funds,  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
mill  levy  59.75  mills. 

In  Ignado  Joint  School  District,  In 
La  Plata  County,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
raise  it  13.75  mills. 

One  can  go  through  these  statistics. 
Mr.  President,  district  by  district,  and 
they  show  the  very  difBcult  situation 
that  each  of  these  school  districts  wlH 
have  in  trying  to  put  back  into  their 
school  establishments  the  funds  which 
will  be  cut  out  imder  the  President's  pro- 
posal. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Btrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  we  have  here  are  really  ex- 
treme. In  many  cases,  the  school  board 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools  have 
been  making  their  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  In  many  cases,  they  have  hired 
their  teachers,  they  have  set  up  their 
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programs,  and  they  have  set  op  an  in- 
tensifled  effort  to  try  to  improve  quality 
in  the  various  school  districts.  Out  of 
the  blue  comes  this  proposal  to  cut  off 
funds  which  have  already  been  taken 
Into  account  when  the  programs  were 
prepared,  the  teachers  hired,  and  the  de- 
cision made  to  try  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  the  schools. 

It  is  an  incredibly  difficult  situation 
which  the  school  board  and  the  school 
superintendent,  in  my  opinion,  should 
not  be  required  to  encounter.  The  very 
least  the  administratkm  could  do.  in  the 
event  it  felt  that  some  change  should  be 
made  in  Public  Law  874.  would  be  to  give 
enough  advance  notice  so  that  on  si 
5 -year  program  it  could  be  phased  out  in 
those  areas  whilch  no  longer  really  neetl 
it.  But.  to  suddenly  cut  the  funds  by 
the  amount  that  is  going  into  this  pro- 
posal, ranging  anywhere  from  60  to  65 
percent  in  some  States  and  from  35  to  40 
percent  in  other  States,  and  then  to  re- 
quire them  to  say  that  they  have  got  to 
get  local  funds  by  putting  an  additional 
72  mills  on.  in  our  State,  in  our  district, 
is  incomprehensible  to  me. 
« Public  Law  874  was  created  under  the 
concept  that  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  supplying  a  national  need  by 
putting  a  Federal  installation  into  a  dis- 
trict, the  local  problem  which  is  thereby 
created  for  educating  the  children  of 
Federal  employees,  and  its  sohrlng 
should  be  assisted  by  providing  Federai 
fimds. 

This  Is  the  way  it  has  gone  forward. 
It  has  been  done  without  any  Federal 
controls  of  any  kind,  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  excellent  program.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  attitude  of  cutting  this 
program  as  abruptly  as  it  has  been  done 
is  something  which  is  strictly  not  in  the 
interests  of  our  efforts  to  improve  edu- 
cation and  to  try  to  improve  its  quality, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  programs 
which  the  administrators  are  urging  be 
placed  in  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcokd  a 
capable  analysis  prepared  by  the  Colo- 
rado Education  Association,  so  that  Sen- 
ators may  see  the  great  effect  this  pro- 
posed cutback  wiU  have  in  our  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


School  DIatrict  No.  1.  D«iit« 

CaotnMtenal  dMrtct  toUL. 


•^  •.  AniMhML. 


J««(»«on  Caanty  Rural  1  School  DMrict.  Mhnan. 

Adaoa  Anfiahoo  Joint  Bebool  Dkiiet  No.  18.  ^ 
Adams  County  School  Dtotrtct  No.  14.  AH«m. 
LUtleton  School  DMrtct  No.  6,  Anaitoe 
CbMTvCiMkSelMei  DMrict  No  ^^ 
School  DIstrtct  No.  H).  W«tnliK_ 
School  Dtetrtct  No.  12;  Thornton..."!'"' 
MaplBton  School  District  No.  L  Adams. 
ClBor  Crook  School  District  No.  RK-1  Clear  Creek 

Bhjrtdan  School  District  No.  XAnpabM^      


Conpsilwial  district  to«aL_. 
Sep  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Manltoa  Sprinss  School  DIstrtct  Vc  14.  El  Paso. 

Colorado  Sprtua  Sefaool  UMrkt  No.  11,  Bl  Paso ^.... 

School  District  No.  60,  Pueblo 

I'uoblo  County  School  District  No,  70.  PuoMo. . 

Cheyenno  Mountain  School  Dlstrlot  12,  Bl  Paso 

.Manxanola  School  District  No.  3,  Joint,  Otero 

Harrison  School  District  No.  2,  Kl  Fiuio 

Kl  Paao  CooiUy  School  District  No.  8,  Fountain 

El  Paso  County  School  DisUict  No.  3,  Security 

Lewis  Palmer  Consolidated  Si-hool  District  No.  38,  El  Puo 

Air  Aeademy  Sohool  District  No.  30,  Kl  Paao 

KalconSohoolDistrictNo.  48,  ElK^aso 

IVyton  Consolidated  School  Dlstrltt  No.  ^  Joint,  SI  Paso  ' 

Fremont  School  District  RE-2J,riorenee 

Hoerfauo  School  District  RE-1,  Walsenbure 

Elisabeth  School  District  C-1,  Ellxrt 

Kocky  Ford  School  District  No.  11-2,  Otero 

Fremont  School  District  BB-I,  CUion  City    ... 

Woodland  Park  School  District  RK-2,  Teller  

Fbirlet  School  District  R4- J,  Otem 

L(M  Animas  School  District  No.  BE-1,  Bent 

Kast  Otcro  School  District  No.  RM,  La  Junta '"" 

rrip|»le  Creek  School  District  RB-l.TelW    

Crowley  County  School  Distriet  No.  RE-IJ.  Ctowloy  . 

McClave  School  District  No.  RK-l-  Bent.        ...       

Big  Sandy  School  District  100-J,  nbert 


distilet 


Csncreasional  district  total. 


1.1- 


School  District  No.  27,  Joint.  Brighton 

Mesa  County  Valley  Sebool  Diattict  No.  U,  Mesa 

School  District  No.  50.  Jotat,  Paflosa  Springs 

School  District  8-R,  Dnrango 

Plataau  Valley  School  District  No.  50,  CoUbiML.'"!'!" 
West  Grand  School  District  No.  1,  Joint,  KremmllBC 

East  Grand  School  District  No.  2,  Grand-- .    " 

rgnaeie  Joint  School  District  No.  U,  La  Plata 
Maoooa  School  Distriet  RB-0,  Moateznina    ...  . 
Bayfield  School  District  No.  10.  Joint  Rural.  La  Plata 

School  District  RE-60J,  Eagle 

Dolores  School  Distriet  RR-lJ,  D^ve  Cnek. 

Park  School  District  R-3.  Estcs  Phrk V" 

Thompson  School  District  R2-J,  toveland 

Sangre  de  Crlsto  School  R  B-22J,  Alamosa 

Onnnlasn  Waterriied  Sehoot  Distrilt  BE-i,  OmmiMnl' 

Roaring  Fork  School  District  RE-1,  Olenwood  Springs" 

Montroae  County  8cho(ri  District  ttE-lJ.  Montroee 

Dotorea  School  District  RE-tA.  Dfltota 

OarOeld  School  District  RE-2,  Rifle  

Montetome  Cortet  School  District  BE-1,  Cuitet'.'.'.""'. 


CoDgresslanal  district  total. 
State  total. ._ 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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11;  870 

18,860 

12.918 

88,886 

18.056 

2,965 

60,441 

48.365 

88.827 

16. 801 

83,638 
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1,088,721 
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•  Required  to  make  up  dures«nirt,  based  on  1964  assessed  valuation  (taxes  payable  hi  1965). 
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STATEMENT  OF  APPRBCIATION  TO 
THE   COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
ceived an  extented  letter  from  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  community  newspaper  who 
thought  something  should  be  said  by 
way  of  appreciation  of  these  news- 
papers which  dot  the  coontry  and  have 
such  a  wholesome  and  salubrious  effect 
upon  our  citizens — newspapers  that  do 
not  feature  sensationalism  such  as  we 
sometimes  find  in  our  dally  newspapers. 

In  that  connection.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  statement  for  the  Rkcobd  In 
praise  and  appreciation  of  the  smsJl 
community  newspapers  of  America.  The 
history  of  American  Journalism  and  the 
community  press  is  inseparable  from  the 
great  saga  of  democracy. 

In  1690,  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
American  ookmies  was  published  in  Bos- 
ton and  suppressed  after  a  single  issue, 
by  the  British  authorities.  But  the  spirit 
of  journalism  remained  undaunted,  and 
14  years  later  the  first  of  many  regularly 
published  community  newspapers  was 
successfully  established. 

The  colonial  press  reported  the  shots 

beard  around  the  world  at  Lexington 

ftnd  Concord  and  rallied  tjlt^e  sous  of  Ub- 
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erty  to  fight.  After  Independence,  the 
community  press  followed  the  pioneers 
as  they  fanned  out  across  the  continent 
and  beckoned  to  others  with  their  re- 
ports wad  stories  of  new  land  and  new 
hope. 

America's  great  and  priceless  heritage 
of  a  free  press  has  not  only  been  a  priv- 
ilege, it  has  also  been  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  the  growth  and  development  of 
democracy.  The  local  community  news- 
pcMaers  have  nourished  the  grassroots  of 
this  Republic.  They  have  provided  a 
town  meeting  where  there  was  no  official 
town  meeting.  They  have  been  a  sound- 
ing board  f<H-  the  local  opinions  and  as- 
pirations of  our  citiaens  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  clean  and  constructive  journalism 
of  our  small  local  papers  stand  as  a  trib- 
ute to  their  excellent  reporting  and 
sense  of  responsible  partnership  in  this 
Government  of  the  people.  The  local 
editor  is  a  leader  In  his  community,  a 
man  steeped  In  civic  affairs  and  vltiOly 
Interested  in  the  church  and  community 
activities  of  his  locality. 

The  local  newspaper  is  the  heart  and 
brain  of  its  community.  Its  circulation 
provides  the  neighbortiood  with  a  mean- 
ingful concept  of  small  group  life  which 


cannot  be  achieved  by  the  great  dadlies. 
Hie  economic  Ufe  of  the  cosnmunity 
pulses  through  the  advertlaements  and 
maiicet  reports;  its  social  Ufe  thrtxigh 
the  personal  and  society  notes;  Its  In- 
tellectual life  through  the  news  and 
editorial  columns.  "  ' 

But  of  most  vttiii  Importance  is  the 
political  life  of  the  cocnmunity,  which  is 
viewed  l)etter  through  the  ^ana.^]  local 
newspaper  than  anywhere  else  except 
the  polls  themselves.  It  is  through  the 
local  press  that  the  citizen  can  keep  in- 
formed on  the  activities  of  the  minor, 
as  well  as  major  officials — constable  and 
sheriff,  selectman  and  councilor,  alder- 
man and  assemblyman.  It  is  here  that 
he  can  learn  of  nelglibors  who  believe, 
like  himself,  that  the  community  needs 
more  frequent  garbage  collection,  or 
higher  salaries  for  teachers,  or  stricter 
adherence  to  zoning  regulations,  or 
stringent  economy  and  lower  taxes. 

Crusading,  a  rare  and  major  enter- 
prise for  most  big  dailies,  is  often  the 
constant  breath  of  life  for  the  small, 
local  press.  Any  evil,  any  hazard,  any 
taiconvenlence.  however  great  or  smaJl, 
is  a  proper  object  ol  attadc  The  eom- 
munlty  new8pc4;>er  Is  usually  character- 
teed  by  the  urge  for  pofeetkm  that 
makes  it  the  constant  and  opea  enemy 
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of  everything  that  hums  the  oommu- 
nlty.  And,  this  same  urge  for  perfec- 
tion that  gives  force  to  a  crusade  may 
be  expanded  In  a  positive  fashion.  In 
backing  valuable  community  enterprises, 
and  often  in  originating  them. 

The  new9aper  as  a  public  servant  is 
unequaled  at  the  local  level.  National 
and  world  news  can  be  obtained  better 
from  radio,  television,  and  the  great 
dallies,  but  for  Information  of  those 
close  around  us,  our  neighborhood  and 
our  homes  we  must  be  served  by  the 
community  press.  The  local  paper  must 
help  its  community  to  know  its  own  past 
tmd  present  and  to  plan  its  own  future. 
It  renders  an  Invaluable  service  which 
can  be  performed  by  no  other  means  so 
effectively. 

It  Is  refreshing  to  note  that  our  local 
community  newspapers  utilize  their  news 
space«for  responsible  reporting  on  con- 
structive achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  business,  professional,  and 
civic  leaders.  Progressive  activities  of 
the  church,  the  home,  and  the  school 
have  priority  for  space  In  the  commu- 
nity newspaper.  Achievements  and  de- 
cency are  displayed  and  encouraged  as 
a  way  of  life. 

Accomplishments  of  the  leaders  in  the 
YMCA,  4-H  Clubs,  Junior  Achievements. 
Boy  Scouts,  and  Oirl  Scouts  are  pictured 
in  their  proper  perspective.  On^  in  the 
community  newspapers  are  the  progres- 
sive activities  of  the  Kiwanis,  Lions, 
Sertoma.  Eagles,  Elks,  Moose,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Masons.  American  Legion. 
AMVTTS,  VPW,  women's  clubs,  parent- 
teachers'  associations,  the  ROTC,  and 
many,  many  more,  reported  and  ttp- 
plauded.  The  community  is  the  heart- 
land of  America;  the  community  news- 
paper enunciates  the  real  and  the  true 
greatness  of  America. 

The  challenges  posed  by  a  free  press 
remain  with  us  as  a  constant  force  for 
good  as  we  strive  toward  a  better  society. 
Our  small  community  papers  are  leading 
this  fight  at  the  point  where  it  most 
counts,  at  the  grass  roots.  I  salute  them 
today  and  offer,  for  all  of  us,  our  thanks 
and  appreciation. 


C<»gre8s  has  long  recognized  that  the 
expenses  of  doing  business,  the  expenses 
of  producing  Income,  and  certain  ex- 
penses necessarily  connected  with  em- 
ployment should  be  deductible  from  one's 
gross  Income  Recently  we  extended  such 
tax  relief  to  the  expenses  of  moving  to  a 
new  locality  for  employment. 

But  we  have  yet  to  give  fair  treatment 
to  the  expenses  required  to  prepare  a 
person  through  a  higher  education  to 
earn  an  Income. 

The  Rlblcoff  amendment  has  been 
carefully  drafted,  to  provide  the  broadest 
possible  relief  and  to  bring  together  be- 
hind one  measure  those  of  us  who  have 
advocated  over  the  years  different  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem. 

Time  after  time  we  have  offered  bills 
and  amendments  like  the  one  offered  now 
by  Senator  RisicoFr  only  to  be  put  off 
with  the  promise  that  hearings  will  be 
held  on  the  question  next  session.  And 
time  after  time  such  hearings  have  not 
been  held. 

The  need  for  higher  education  tax  re- 
lief is  urgent.  More  and  more  families 
are  being  forced  to  Invade  their  life  sav- 
ings and  even  to  mortgage  their  futiu« 
by  borrowing  more  than  $200  million 
from  Federal,  State,  and  commercial  in- 
stitutions this  year  alone. 

The  88th  Congress  distinguished  itself 
by  passing  a  major  program  for  Federal 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  higher 
education  classroom  faculties. 

I  hope  this,  the  89th  Congress,  will 
pass  complonentary  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  lighten  the 
burden,  on  students  and  parents,  of  pay- 
ing for  a  higher  education. 

And  I  hope  that  today  the  Senate  will 
take  the  first  step  toward  this  objective, 
by  approving  this  amendment. 


TAX  RELIEP  FOR  STUDENTS  AND 
PARENTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  dining 
each  Congress  in  which  I  have  served,  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  extend  tax 
relief  to  parents  and  to  students  who  are 
putting  themselves  through  school. 

Last  year  I  Joined  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicorr]  and  other  Senators  in  intro- 
ducing S.  12.  a  bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  the  costs  of  higher  education. 

This  biU  was  similar  to  the  one  we 
worked  out  under  Senator  Rnicorr's 
leadership,  which  we  almost  succeeded  In 
having  adopted  as  part  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion biU  in  1M4.  S.  13  was  not  acted 
upcn  in  the  lot  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Nov,  ooee  again.  Senattn-  Ribicoft  has 
IntrodoMd  a  measure  In  the  form  of  an 
amendneuit  to  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act 
of  1966  that  would  give  the  much -needed 
tax  relief. 


PREPARE  TO  MOVE  NATO 
HEADQUARTE318 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion and  the  rest  of  the  world  have  read 
with  great  Interest  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  President  of 
France  with  respect  to  NATO. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  NATO  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  and  long  before,  in  the  other 
body.  I  am  the  rapporteiir  of  the  Policy 
Committee  of  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Conference,  as  well  as  chairman 
of  one  of  its  spedsil  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  economic  co- 
operation between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  have  been  deeply  Involved  in  its 
affairs.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  corre- 
spondence highlights  a  number  of  points 
which  should  be  emphasized  for  the 
Nation. 

We  in  the  Senate,  as  we  do  with  Viet- 
nam, have  the  right  to  speak  and  to  be 
heard,  for.  Mr.  President.  NATO  Is  and 
must  continue  to  be  the  linchpin  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  of  the  free  world's  se- 
curity and  desire  for  peace.  Whenever 
our  attention  and  energies  are  drawn 
to  crises  such  as  that  in  Vietnam,  we 
must  never  forget  or  minimize  the  fact 
that  NATO  Is  both  the  symbol  and  the 
reality  of  free  world  strength  and  tmlty 
of  purpose. 


The  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  continue  the  structure  and  operations 
of  NATO  with  or  without  President  de 
Gaulle. 

If  President  de  Gaulle  wants  to  pull 
France  out  of  NATO,  the  United  States 
and  the  13  other  members  shoiild  carry 
on  by  themselves  with  Integrated  mili- 
tary commands  and  Joint  planning; 
hopefully,  with  some  tie  with  France,  if 
that  can  be  arranged,  but  arrangements 
made  with  all  of  them;  not  Just  between 
the  United  States  and  France. 

If  President  de  Gaulle  insists  on  direct 
French  control  of  NATO  bases  in  France 
or  if  he  insists  on  removing  the  Infra- 
structure of  NATO  out  of  France,  the 
United  Statec  and  other  NATO  coun- 
tries must  be  prepared  to  stick  together 
and  pay  the  cost  of  transfer.  Let  me  say, 
parenthetically,  that  I  said  as  much  in 
London  last  fall  when  this  move  by 
Prance  seemed  to  be  on  the  horizon.  The 
cost  of  such  a  transfer  will  be  approxi- 
mately $1  billion,  a  necessary  price  to  pay 
for  the  continued  security  of  Europe,  a 
reasonable  price  which  must  be  paid  for 
the  linchpin  of  the  Free  World,  a  small 
price  considered  In  relation  to  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

If  President  de  Gaulle  wants  SHAPE 
out  of  Paris,  we  must  begin  making  prep- 
arations to  move  it  to  the  Low  Countries 
or  to  Great  Britain.  The  organization 
must  never  stop  functioning  for  a 
moment. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  support  the 
President's  rejection  of  President  de 
Gaulle's  offer  for  bilateral  talks  and 
bilateral  arrangements  with  France. 
NATO  is  an  organization,  not  an  ad  hoc 
committee.  The  members  are  com- 
mitted to  acting  together  as  a  unit  and 
not  on  a  bilateral  basis.  The  precedent 
of  bilateral  negotiations  could  lead  to  a 
breakdown  of  the  whole  NATO  frame- 
work. Special  arrangements  will  de- 
stroy the  common  purpose  and  create 
confusion. 

President  de  Gaulle  has  raised  the  call 
to  nationalism  in  an  age  of  Interna- 
tionalism and  multilateralism.  I  have 
confidence  that  the  French  nation  will 
find  a  way  to  get  along  with  the  other 
14  nations  in  NATO  and  that  the  14 
other  members  of  NATO  will  not  be 
lured  by  the  call. 


VIETNAM:  THE  WAR  IS  WORTH 
WINNING 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  Hedley 
Donovan,  the  editor  In  chief  of  Time, 
Inc.,  has  written  a  vital  editorial  in  the 
February  25, 1966.  Issue  of  Life  magazine. 
Mr.  Donovan  makes  a  convincing  case 
on  two  counts:  First,  that  our  military 
task  is  a  feasible  one  in  Vietnam  and 
shows  likelihood  of  success;  and,  second, 
that  our  cause  there  is  a  Just  one  and  is 
worth  pursuing.  Many  myths  have 
grown  up  aroimd  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam, about  the  invincibility  of  wars  of 
national  liberation,  about  our  objectives 
in  the  area,  and  about  the  meaning  of 
the  war  in  general. 

Mr.  Donovan's  careful  attention  to  the 
facts  of  the  military  situation  should  go 
a  long  way  to  dispel  these  myths.  He 
points  out  that  padflcatlon  is  only  the 


first  step  and  must  be  a  prelude  to  the 
next  and  longer  phase  of  the  ecomMnlc, 
political,  social,  and  psychological  con- 
struction of  the  country.  He  concludes — 
and  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  him  on 
this — that  the  real  meaning  of  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  is  the  future  of  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Donovan's  editorial  pi4nted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ^n  the  Rkcohd. 
as  follows:  | 

Vietnam  :  Thk  Wah  Is  WiiirH  Winning 
(By  Hedley  Donovan) 

The  war  In  Vietnam  build*  up.  It  U  often 
called  a  war  without  "/rents"  or  "Unea,"  but 
there  are  authentic  battles  and  all  too  au- 
thentic casualties.  In  rising  number.  There 
Is  a  quickening  of  ambush  and  counteram- 
bush,  patrols,  sweeps  and  armed  convoy  runs, 
up  and  down  the  900 -mile  curve  of  this 
lovely,  tortured  land.  The  buildup  Is  felt 
from  the  sector  of  the  "Paddy  Rats."  the  21st 
ARVN  Division  (Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam),  at  the  tip  of  the  steamy  Mekong 
Delta  country,  all  the  way  north  to  the  VS. 
3d  Marine  Division  encampments  In  the 
wildly  complicated  terrain  around  Danang — 
Jungles,  canals,  rice  fields,  amamps,  red  clay 
hills,  sharp  little  mountains,  teeming  towns, 
broad  sand  beaches.  In  sliabby,  swarming 
Saigon,  people  specxilate  about  all  the  VIP 
trafflc  from  Washington;  many  of  them  work 
prodigiously  hard;  some  profiteer  and  rack- 
eteer, and  at  least  a  few  work  tor  the  Vletcong 
at  night. 

The  supply  lines  pump  harder.  They 
stretch  back  halfway  around  the  world 
through  the  Philippines  and  Okinawa', 
through  Hawaii,  to  the  tn^Wng  camps  In 
California  and  Georgia,  the'  factories  In  St. 
Louis  and  Cleveland. 

Vietnam  begins  to  domlna^  the  public  life 
of  the  United  States  and  the  private 
thoughts  of  many  an  American  family.  It 
dominates  the  Presidency  o^  Lyndon  John- 
son, the  economic  outlook,  ittie  intellectual 
climate. 

But  it  is  still  a  mystifying  war  to  many 
Americans,  despite  heavy  press  coverage, 
loud  public  dialog,  and  all  the  earnest  ex- 
position of  Lyndon  Johnson.  Robert  Mc- 
Kamara,  and  Dean  Rusk.  It  is  certainly  not 
a  popular  war  (though  it  may  be  noted,  to 
the  general  credit  of  manldnd,  that  there 
aren't  many  popular  wars  nowadays) .  Some 
of  the  country's  misgivings  are  reported  else- 
where In  this  Issue,  not  the  tloganeerlng  of 
the  weU-publiclzed  "Vietnlks."  but  the 
thoughtful,  responsible  disaont  and  doubt. 

In  this  article  Life  offers  its  own  general 
Judgments  and  guesses  about  Vietnam. 
What  might  it  take  to  en4  the  business? 
What  would  l>e  victory?  What  is  this 
strange  war  all  about? 

For  all  the  war's  strangenef*  and  difficulty, 
and  tot  all  the  dangers  and  uncertainties 
ahead,  our  side  In  fact  is  doing  fairly  well. 

The  war  need  not  last  a  generation,  or  10 
years  or  6  or  7  years  (to  cHe  one  curiously 
precise  guess  that  recent  press  stories  at- 
tributed to  unnamed  Pentagon  observers). 
There  is  a  reasonably  good  ahance  the  pres- 
ent phase  of  the  war  can  ^  successfully 
wound  up  in  1»67,  or  even  late  1966. 

President  Johnson's  peace  offensive  was 
well  worth  trying,  and  there  is  stlU  a  remote 
possibility  that  the  diplomacy  he  set  In  mo- 
Uon  coiUd  lead  to  a  satisfaetory  negotiated 
setUement  of  the  war. 

The  likeliest  ending  Is  not  around  a  con- 
lerence  table,  however,  but  in  a  quiet  with- 
drawal of  main-force  Notth  Vietnamese 
units,  after  tbey  have  beea  hurt  enough, 
^ck  to  the  north,  and  a  0»dual  tapering 
off  of  the  Vletcong  military  effort  In  the 
south. 


This  would  not  leave  South  Vietnam  fully 
pacified  by  any  means;  there  would  sUll  be 
strong  VC  pockets  and  aporadic  violence  and 
terrorism.  But  the  war  of  batUllon-  and 
regiment-size  battles,  and  big  airstrlkes, 
wotild  be  over. 

In  the  next  phaae  of  the  struggle,  though 
there  would  stiU  lt>e  shooting,  the  war  would 
be  essentially  economic,  political,  psycholog- 
ical. Heavy  XJB.  economic  aid  would  stUl  be 
required,  and  some  continuing  U.S.  military 
presence.  This  phase  might  Indeed  last  for 
some  years. 

We  are  not  bogged  down  in  Asia.  We  are 
deeply.  Inescapably  involved  with  Asia  and 
have  been  for  decadee.  The  Involvement  has 
Its  perils;  It  also  holds  high  promise. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  primarily  a  war 
about  Vietnam,  nor  even  entirely  a  war 
about  China.  It  is  a  war  about  the  future 
of  Asia.  It  Is  very  possibly  as  Important  as 
any  of  the  previous  American  wars  of  this 
centtiry. 

In  fact  this  ugly,  maddening,  big-Uttle 
war  may  some  day  be  rememl>ered  as  a  his- 
toric turning  point.  Many  peoples  of  the 
West  as  weU  as  Asia  could  have  reason  for 
gratitude  to  the  extraordinary  generation  of 
Americans  now  serving  in  Vietnam  (their 
harassed  chiefs  In  Washington  might  even 
rate  a  word  or  two  of  thanks),  and  to  the 
long-suffering  troops  and  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  the  United  SUtes  the  most  persistent 
question  about  Vietnam  is  why  the  injection 
of  200,000  Americans  has  seemingly  made  so 
little  difference. 

The  injection  of  the  200,000  has  in  fact 
made  an  enormous  difference.  It  prevented 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  the  col- 
lapse of  the  South  Vietnam  Oovernment  and 
9^rmy,  late  last  spring,  and  the  defeat  of  aU 
the  prevlotis  years  of  American  effort. 

When  Senator  Pulbkicrt  and  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  and  other  opponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration policy  say,  as  they  frequently  do, 
that  our  side  controls  no  more  territory  to- 
day than  we  did  a  year  ago  despite  all  the 
buildup  and  fighting  in  19«6,  they  are  being 
technically  accurate  and  totally  misleading. 
A  year  ago,  the  South  Vietnam  Government's 
grip  on  what  it  ostensibly  held  was  begin- 
ning to  disintegrate  very  rapidly.  The  start- 
up of  U.S.  air  operations  against  the  North 
In  February  1965,  and  the  arrival  of  the  first 
few  thousand  U.S.  Marines  in  March,  briefly 
slowed  but  did  not  halt  the  deterioration. 
The  Government  continued  to  lose  territory 
and  population  through  spring  of  1965.  and 
more  fatefully.  the  ARVN  was  losing  its  last 
thin  reserve  of  mobile  battalions,  whUe  the 
people  were  losing  their  last  shreds  of  con- 
fidence that  the  Vletcong  couid  ever  be  de- 
feated. 

Perhaps  because  they  never  confessed  how 
desperate  the  situation  was  last  May  and 
June,  neither  the  Saigon  government  nor 
the  Johnson  administration  has  given  any 
detailed  accounting  of  bow  much  better  the 
situation  la  today.  In  the  United  SUtes,  this 
leaves  critics  free  to  argue  that  no  amount 
of  U£.  effect  and  sacrifice  seems  to  accom- 
plish anything  In  Vietnam,  so  we  should  dis- 
entangle ourselves  from  a  hopeless  venture 
on  the  beet  terms  we  can  get. 

A  turnaround  did  begin  in  early  summer. 
By  that  time  the  United  States  bad  75,000 
troops  in  South  Vietnam,  and  on  July  28 
President  Johnson  made  his  announcement 
that  another  50,000  were  on  the  way.  The 
announcement  Itself  had  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  stability  of  the  Saigon  regime  and  on 
the  attitudes  of  the  fence -sitters,  a  numerous 
element,  understandably  enough  in  the  Vlet- 
nankeee  peculation. 

Today,  although  there  is  no  such  thing  aa 
total  security  anywhere  In  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  most  heavily  guarded  mlUtary 
bases,  the  Saigon  government  has  reasonably 
good  control  of  territory  containing  about  SO 
to  66   percent  of  the  country's  population. 


This  contrasts  with  a  highly  i>recarlous  con- 
trol of  about  46  percent  last  June.  The  ter- 
Titorj  under  the  government's  control  in- 
cliMles  all  the  cities,  all  43  of  the  provincial 
capitals,  aU  but  haU  a  doeen  of  the  241  dis- 
trict capitals.  There  has  been  a  decided  ex- 
tension of  government  control  in  the  popu- 
lous Mekong  Delta  area,  source  of  most  of 
the  country's  rice  supply  and  in  the  past  a 
rich  recruiting  ground  for  the  Vletcong  as 
weU  as  the  ARVN.  About  20  percent  of  the 
country's  popiUaUon  is  In  disputed  or  fluid 
territory  or  places  that  neither  side  Is  bother- 
ing with  at  the  moment.  The  rest  is  under 
fairly  solid  Vletcong  control.  The  Vletcong 
dominate  at  least  half  the  country's  area,  but 
much  of  Its  domain  Is  Jungle,  mountain,' and 
mangrove  swamp. 

The  10-man  military  directory  beaded  by 
Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has  now 
been  in  office  8  months,  which  nobody  would 
have  dared  predict  last  summer.  It  can 
scarcely  be  described  as  strongly  entrenched 
or  broadly  popular,  but  It  looks  much  more 
effective  than  the  revolving-door  regimes  that 
foUowed  the  fall  of  Diem  (nine  of  them  in 
19  months) .  It  has  Uved  down  the  bombas- 
tic pronouncemenu  of  Kys  first  weeks  In  of- 
fice, suppressed  one  minor  coup  attempt,  and 
made  some  fairly  convincing  annovincements 
about  the  drafting  of  a  new  constitution  and 
the  Introduction,  perhaps  next  year,  of  a 
limited  measvu-e  of  democracy.  Witli  power- 
ful prodding  and  backing  from  the  UJS.  Em- 
bassy and  AID  mission.  It  began  an  ambitious 
new  program  of  economic  reconstruction  in 
the  more  or  less  pacified  parts  of  the  country- 
side. There  have  been  previous  efforts — and 
failures— in  this  field,  the  strategic  hamlets 
program,  the  new  life  hamlets,  etc.  The  Ky 
regime  has  been  going  at  It  quite  serlotisly, 
however,  and  Its  program  now  has  the  direct 
and  insistent  patronage  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
himself,  as  annoimced  at  Honolulu  and  am- 
plified by  the  new  wave  of  emissaries  he  sent 
to  Saigon. 

Meanwhile,  South  Vietnam's  ttadly  bat- 
tered army  has  had  a  chance  to  catch  its 
breath.  A  number  of  imderstrength  tinlta 
have  been  considerably  beefed  up  In  men 
and  equipment.  The  desertion  rate  has  been 
reduced,  though  It  Is  sUU  shocking.  There 
has  been  an  encouraging  pickup  In  defec- 
tions from  the  Vletcong — 11,000  in  1965 
versus  5,000  In  1964.  One  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive indicators  of  aU — the  willingness  of 
people  out  in  the  countryside  to  furnish 
intelligence  on  VC  movements — points  to  a 
healthy  Increase  In  popular  confidence  In  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  the  VC. 

Where  does  the  war  go  from  here?  The 
most  urgent  need  right  now  la  to  break  the 
bottleneck  in  port  facilities.  Saigon  itself 
is  a  second-rate  river  port.  50  twisting  miles 
upstream  from  the  South  China  Sea.  with 
antiquated  docks  and  stevedoring  techniques. 
Until  a  few.  months  ago  virtually  all  ocean- 
borne  supplies  for  the  South  Vietnam  econ- 
omy and  the  war  had  to  pass  through  this 
one  congested  port.  Last  June,  UJS.  Army 
Engineers  and  civilian  contractors  went  to 
work  at  the  superb  natural  harbor  of  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  previously  untouched,  and  before 
the  end  of  this  year  it  will  be  >'nn.^nng  more 
cargo  than  Saigon.  Construction  work  con- 
tinues at  a  furious  pace  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay; 
facilities  are  being  expanded  at  Qui  Nhon. 
Danang  tmd  lesser  ports;  and  some  Imjirove- 
ments  are  in  progress  at  Saigon.  At  most 
of  these  places,  however,  ships  stUl  wait  30 
to  40  days  for  unloading.  It  will  probably 
be  another  2  or  3  months  before  the  ports  are 
fully  equal  to  the  support  of  the  troopa 
already  in  Vietnam,  and  capable  of  supply- 
ing new  arrivals.  Almost  equally  high  pri- 
ority must  go  to  the  enlargement  of  military 
storage  facilities,  and  Improvement  of  the 
highways  In  the  major  (q>enttiDg  areas. 

How  many  mora  DJB.  troo|w  will  be  ncadcd 
for  the  blg-unlt  pbsM  of  tbc  war?  Veww 
than  half  the  U.S.  troops  now  In  Vietnam 
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•r«  actUkUy  avaUAbto  for  offMulve  opentlona 
•gtinat  the  Vletcong  on  the  ground.  Aa  In 
any  war,  the  man  up  front  are  lupportMl 
by  a  long  train  of  medio*,  truck  drivers,  oon- 
•tructlon  battallona.  baadquarten,  •taSa. 
etc.  And  In  this  particular  war,  where  VO 
•ulcld*  aquada  can  turn  up  almoat  anywhere, 
we  have  thouaanda  of  oombat-unlt  men  tied 
down  by  atatlo-defenae  duties  around  our 
major  bases.  Perhaps  80,000  to  90,000  of  the 
Americans  now  In  Vietnam  are  available  for 
serious  offensive  acU<»i;  only  about  SO.OOO 
of  theae  can  range  far  from  their  bases  to 
se«k  out  the  VC. 

Total  strength  of  the  South  Vietnam 
armed  farces  Is  generally  put  around  860,000 
to  700,000  men,  but  thU  total  must  be 
stripped  down  even  more  drastically.  There 
are  perhaps  35.000  to  40,000  South  Vietnamese 
troops.  Including  some  tough  marine  and 
airborne  battalions,  that  could  be  considered 
fully  mobile  offensive  forces,  xinencumbered 
by  fixed-defense  responsibilities.  Adding  In 
a  robust  little  Australian-New  Zealand  con- 
tingent, and  the  marine  brigade  and  Tiger 
Division  that  Korea  has  aent,  the  allies  have 
a  total  striking  force  of  150.000  men  at  the 
most,  and  by  the  maximum  mobility  test 
the  total  would  be  more  like  100,000. 

They  are  up  against  a  fanatically  brave 
and  highly  resourcefxil  army  of  about  00,000 
m.en,  Vletcong  m&ln-force  units  plus  perhaps 
a  doeen  regiments  of  the  North  Vietnam 
Army,  always  free  to  group  and  strike  against 
a  weaker  force  wherever  they  can  find  It, 
since  they  themselves  hold  no  Intrinsically 
valuable  territory  that  ties  them  down  to  de- 
fense. (The  VC  may  have  another  100,000 
men  In  small  local  cadrea.  In  porter  gangs 
along  the  supply  trails,  part-time  guerrillas, 
•tc.) 

The  much  quoted  dlctxun  that  It  takes  a 
10  to  1  superiority  to  suppress  a  determined 
guerrilla  force  la  not  regarded  as  gosptel  in 
Vlstnam.  No  modem  counterguerrlUa  army 
has  ever  operated  with  such  a  tremendous 
margin  of  firepower  and  mobility  as  the 
United  States  has  Introduced  into  Vietnam. 
But  it  Is  gvnsrally  acrsed  that  we  wUl  need 
a  manpower  superiority  of  at  least  2  to  1  and 
very  possibly  S  to  1  In  mobile  offensive 
forces. 

Most  of  the  reinforcements  wUl  have  to 
come  from  the  United  States.  Among  the 
Vietnamese  themselves  there  is  not  very 
much  young  manpower  not  already  in  one 
uniform  or  another,  though  some  existing 
ARVN  units  can  probably  be  upgraded  into 
a  blgber  offensive  capability.  No  very  sig- 
nificant allied  contributions  are  In  sight. 
We  must  be  prepared,  therefore,  for  the  total 
U.S.  commitment  In  Vietnam  to  rise  from  the 
present  200.000  men  to  at  least  400,000  men, 
assuming  that  half  or  more  of  the  new  forces 
are  in  ground  combat  tinlts  that  can  seek  out 
the  Vletcong.  This  would  mean  a  commit- 
ment about  on  the  scale  of  the  Korean  war 
at  Its  peak. 

But  what  if  the  enemy  simply  feeds  more 
and  more  men  Into  the  war?  The  fact  is  he 
would  find  It  very  difficult  to  match  our 
buildup.  The  VC  have  pretty  mil  scraped 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  In  recruiting  within 
South  yietoam.  From  the  north  it  is  pos- 
sible to  Infiltrate  only  3.000  to  4,000  men  a 
month  OT«r  the  Ho  Chi  ICnh  trail,  and  the 
capacity  eant  be  much  Increased  as  long 
as  we  keep  up  our  air  attacks. 

OoneelTably,  North  Vietnam  might  decide 
on  overt,  all-out  invasion  of  the  south,  and 
launch  the  rest  of  its  army — perhaps  a  dosen 
first-line  divisions,  totaling  more  than 
300,000  men.  serosa  the  demllltarlaed  aone 
aloBC  the  17th  paraUal.  Then  there  would 
indeed  need  to  be  a  big  American  Army  In 
Vtotnam — perhaps  the  million  men  who 
figure  In  some  of  the  forebodings  here  at 
home.  But  for  the  cnatBy  to  pour  men  down 
the  narrow  ooastal  eecrlduc.  or  in  fact  try  to 
flat  lwf»  bodies  of  troops  Into  the  soath  by 


any  othsr  route,  would  be  to  saorlfioe  most 
of  the  Ldvantages  of  the  hit-and-run  jungle 
warfare  he  is  so  expert  at.  Kvery  time  full 
regiments  have  been  brought  to  battle  by 
U.S.  foroea,  the  enemy  haa  been  badly  beaten. 
If  North  Vietnam  went  all-out.  It  would 
have  to  offer  ua  concentrated  targeta — maasnil 
troops,  big  supply  depots,  clogged  roads  and 
trails.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  be  risking  hU 
whole  army,  and  with  it  his  rule.  The  re- 
peated U.8.  assurances  that  we  do  not  seek 
to  overthrow  the  North  Vietnameee  regime 
would  surely  be  the  first  casualty  of  any 
all-out  attack  from  the  North. 

Let  us  guess,  then  (there  are  no  guarantees 
about  Vietnam),  that  the  North  doee  not 
come  down  In  a  big  way,  that  the  VS. 
buildup  proceeds,  that  the  bottleneck  in  the 
ports  Is  largely  overcome  this  spring.  By 
summer  the  effects  of  all  our  effort  should 
really  begin  to  be  felt  on  the  battlefields.  A 
point  comes  In  a  war  when  momentiun  de- 
velops; cumulative  and  multiplying  effects 
spread  across  a  whole  theater;  one  action 
goes  well,  u-  1  things  seem  to  go  better  in  half 
a  dosen  other  placee.  The  momentum  was 
running  strongly  for  the  Vletcong  in  early 
1M5.  It  could  be  running  strongly  for  our 
side  In  late  IBM. 

Barring  a  negotiated  settlement,  nobody 
will  ever  be  able  to  name  the  exact  date  when 
the  present  phase  of  the  war  came  to  an  end. 
But  the  day  should  come,  late  thla  year  or 
next,  when  it  will  be  possible  to  add  up  some 
such  set  of  facta  aa  thla:  dwindling  south- 
bound ttafllc  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  for 
several  months;  increase  In  northbound 
traffic;  no  firm  contact  with  a  full  VC  regi- 
ment or  battalion  for  several  weeks;  occa- 
sional capture  of  VC  or  North  Vietnam  regu- 
lars now  OT>erating  with  small  local  guerrilla 
units;  extension  of  government  control  to 
territory  containing  76  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation; decline  of  VC  incidents  within  this 
territory.  This  woiUd  be  the  end  of  the  blg- 
unit  war,  and  the  first  Installment  of  victory, 
and  this  the  United  States  does  tacitly  rec- 
ognise. To  turn  the  South  over  to  com- 
munism which  would  almost  certainly  be  the 
consequence  of  a  peace  negotiated  from  a 
few  enclaves,   would  be  defeat. 

Assuming  we  will  not  settle  for  that,  and 
that  we  persevere  through  the  blg-unlt  war, 
we  should  then  see  Hanoi  quietly  deescalate. 
We  would  pres\unably  stop  bombing  the 
north,  and  perhape  announce  a  provisional 
and  gradual  schedule  of  withdrawals  of  a 
major  part  of  the  American  force.  (The 
north  could  come  back  in.  of  course,  but  so 
could  we.)  In  the  new  phase  of  the  war, 
more  and  more  of  the  military  responsibility 
would  revert  to  the  rebuilt  AHVN,  which  by 
then  should  include  a  number  of  highly 
equipped,  trained  and  seasoned  units,  in- 
creasingly capable  of  dealing  with  the  smaU- 
scale  VC  attacks  which  would  doubtless  per- 
sist for  some  years,  or  moving  against  some 
of  the  remote  VC  redoubts.  Increasingly,  the 
American  support  of  South  Vietnam  would 
be  channeled  into  economic,  medical,  educa- 
tional aid.  In  civil  terms  as  well  aa  mili- 
tary, the  Vletcong  are  deeply  entrenched  In 
conalderable  areas  of  the  countryside.  Their 
pcdltleal,  economic  and  psychological  hold 
on  village  life  will  not  necessarily  dlsappeau- 
just  because  their  troops  go  underground. 
The  Saigon  government  will  have  to  prove 
that  it  can  provide  the  viUagers  physical 
safety  from  the  VC,  but  more  important  for 
the  long  run,  that  it  la  not  simply  a  rival 
gang  (rf  tax  collectors. 

Bo  the  second  Installment  of  victory  would 
come,  probably  not  before  the  early  1970'e. 
when  VC  activity  in  South  Vietnam  had 
been  reduced  to  the  proportiona  of  a  police 
problem,  when  all  or  almoat  all  the  Ameri- 
can troops  could  be  brought  home  (we  aUll 
keep  two  divisions  In  Korea),  when  a 
thoroughly  viable  eoonomy  was  c^ieratlng. 
when  an  Independent,  effective  and  stable 


government  (by  the  atandarda  of  Aala,  not 
Swltserland)  aeemed  eatabllahed.  That 
would  be  victory  for  the  prodlgloua  Ameri- 
can effort  In  thla  country  of  15  million  people 
aome  8.000  miles  from  San  Diego. 

In  a  way,  it  doesn't  sound  like  much.  For 
these  modest  purposes.  In  a  far  distant  place, 
can  the  United  States  really  be  preparing  tc 
send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
Into  battle  and  spend  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, allowing  a  bitter  dlvislvenesa  to  come 
into  American  life,  courting  abuse  from 
world  opinion,  and  running  a  faint  risk  ol 
war  with  China,  and  even  world  war  m? 

The  Communists  say  that  the  Americans 
wouldn't  do  all  this  just  for  the  sake  of  Viet- 
nam, and  in  this  they  are  absolutely  right. 
But  the  Johnson  administration  has  never 
Bucceasfully  articulated  the  broader  pur- 
poses of  our  Vietnam  commitments  and  ths 
very  promising  poeslblUUes  It  could  create. 
It  Is  deplorable  that  such  a  courageous  and 
far-sighted  policy  should  be  so  badly  ex- 
plained. 

The  administration  offers  a  good  many  dull 
and  lofty  generalities  about  helping  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam.  These 
are  not  entirely  satisfying  since  South  Viet- 
nam is  not  really  a  natlqp  yet — ^It  Is  an  arti- 
ficial half  of  one  of  three  covmtrlee  carved 
out  of  a  former  French  colony  only  17  years 
ago — and  in  its  short  life  it  hasn't  even  been 
fully  free,  either  of  Communist  aggression  or 
domestic  autocracy. 

The  administration  is  more  eloquent  and 
persuasive  when  It  stresses  the  importance 
of  honoring  our  commitments.  If  we  do  not 
stand  fast  in  Vietnam,  who  else  will  trust 
our  guarantees?  This  leads  into  the  famil- 
iar domino  argument — if  South  Vietnam 
falls  to  communism,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Thailand  would  go  next;  Malaysia,  Singa- 
pore, and  Burma  soon  after:  then  Indonesia; 
neutralism,  anti-Americanism  and  pro-Pel- 
ping  sentiment  would  spread  in  India,  the 
Philippines,  Japan.  The  damage  to  U.S. 
credibility  could  spread  further — to  Berlin 
and  NATO,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  Blast.  Mr.  Johnaon  and  Mr.  Rxiak  do 
not  themaelvee  spell  it  out  in  such  lugubri- 
ous detail,  but  that  isn't  neceaaary.  "Honor- 
ing our  commitments"  has  become  a  kind  of 
shorthand  for  a  whole  train  of  disasters  that 
could  ensue  If  we  pulled  out  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  sotuid  argument,  at  least  as  applied 
to  the  southeast  Asian  peninsula,  but  It  la 
a  needlessly  grim  backs-to-the-wall  sort  of 
argument.  It  casts  otir  whole  effort  In  Soutb 
Vietnam  In  negative  terms — as  something  we 
must  do  to  prevent  a  catastrophe.  This 
negative  argument  offers  no  hint  of  the  very 
difficult  problems  that  face  Communist  China 
today,  or  the  ways  In  which  those  problems 
have  been  Intensified  by  our  stand  in  Viet- 
nam. It  offers  no  vision  of  the  positive  good 
that  could  be  accomplished  in  Asia  if  our 
Vietnam  effort  succeeds. 

You  would  never  know  It,  from  listening 
either  to  the  Johnaon  administration  or  its 
critics,  but  China  had  a  very  bad  year  in 
1965.  Despite  the  advance  hand-wringing  In 
the  United  States,  the  fears  early  last  year 
that  China  might  come  In  If  the  United 
States  bombed  North  Vietnam  or  put  ground 
combat  units  in  South  Vietnam,  China  did 
not  come  in.  Nor  did  the  growing  VS. 
effort  in  Vietnam  prove  to  be  "the  one  thing 
that  would  bring  China  and  Russia  back  to- 
gether." If  anything,  China-Russia  rela- 
tions are  worse  than  a  year  ago,  and  Viet- 
nam seems  somehow  to  have  inflamed  mat- 
Un. 

Vietnam  is  precisely  the  kind  of  war  of 
national  liberation  that  China  has  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  wave  of  the  future  all 
through  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  the  Communist 
revolutloiu  that  wo\ild  sweep  the  rural  areas 
of  the  world  and  eventually  bring  down  the 
world     "dty"     of     Western     Europe-United 
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states- Japan.  (The  Soviet  leadership  some- 
times wonders  whether  Russia  is  considered 
part  of  the  city,  too.)  China  has  given  loud 
polemical  sponsorship  to  the  Vletcong- North 
Vietnam  cause,  and  it  supplies  a  good  part 
of  the  north's  arms,  but  It  has  been  very 
careful  to  avoid  any  move  that  might  bring 
a  direct  confrontation  with  the  growing 
U.S.  power  in  Vietnam.  And  this  certainly 
had  something  to  do  with  the  decline  last 
year  In  China's  prestige  aonong  the  under- 
developed and  uncommitted.  In  the  India- 
Pakistan  skirmish  in  September,  China  at- 
tempted a  kind  of  ultimatum  to  India,'  but 
India  paid  very  little  attention,  and  Qhlna 
had  to  back  down.  China  baa  suffered  sev- 
eral recent  rebuffs  in  Its  courtship  of  the 
new  African  states,  and  U  even  having  a 
noisy  quarrel  with  Castro,  The  upheaval 
In  Indonesia,  starting  with  the  suppression 
of  the  Communist  coup  attempt  on  October 
1,  has  been  a  major  defeat  for  China,  replac- 
ing what  had  been  an  increasingly  Pelplng- 
oriented  policy  with  a  strongly  nationalist 
Independent  line. 

South  Vietnam  la  one  pt  the  last  major 
positions  not  buttoned  dovn,  all  around  the 
rim  of  China.  Laos  is  mushy,  of  course, 
though  its  neutralist  and  pro-Western  fac- 
tions have  been  doing  fairly  well  in  their 
exotic  little  war  against  tha  pro-Communist 
Pathet  Lao.  Neutralist  Bvrma  also  seemed 
last  year  to  respond  to  events  in  Vietnam 
and  began  acting  as  neutralist  toward  China 
as  It  long  has  toward  the  West.  The  most 
sensitive  of  all  China's  frontiers,  of  course, 
are  the  long  reaches  where  It  faces  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  state  of  Sovlet-Chlnese  relations 
must  contribute,  to  say  the  least,  to  sensa- 
tions of  isolation  In  Peiping.  But  If  South 
Vietnam  Is  held,  China  Is  substantially  "con- 
tained," on  the  borders  facing  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  This  could  open  up  a  whole 
new  era  of  promise  and  growth  for  the  poten- 
tially proepero\is  and  stable  nations  of  south- 
east Asia. 

South  Vietnam  Itself  coifld  be  a  dazzllngly 
successful  country.  It  has  Immense  food  and 
timber  resources,  limitless  water,  hydroelec- 
tric possibilities,  rubber,  superb  beaches  and 
scenery,  energetic,  attractive  people.  Along 
with  the  tragic  destruction  of  war,  it  is  also 
acquiring,  wlUy-nUly,  the  best  port  faculties 
between  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  and  half 
a  dozen  first-class  jet  airfields.  It  shares  the 
great  Mekong  Valley  system  with  Cambodia, 
Thailand,  and  Laos.  President  Johnson,  In 
one  of  the  few  really  affirmative  specifics  he 
has  ever  put  before  Asia,  made  a  generous 
offer  of  U.S.  aid  for  a  big  Mekong  Basin 
project  In  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech  of  last 
April.  In  a  situation  which  permitted  some 
degree  of  trust  among  these  countries,  an 
International  effort  to  harness  the  Mekong 
could  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  engineering 
and  political  ventures  in  tht  world. 

If  southeast  Asia,  Instead  of  being  a  temp- 
tation to  aggression  and  a  threat  to  world 
peace,  became  a  strongp>olnt  of  economically 
vigorous  and  fully  Independent  states,  the 
beneficent  effects  would  spread  well  beyond 
the  peninsula  Itself.  Communist  China 
would  be  contained  In  the  beet  sense,  not  just 
In  military  positions  but  In  terms  of  perform- 
ance, by  the  dynamism  of  Japan  on  the 
northeast  and  this  healthy  new  growth  cen- 
ter to  the  south.  South  Kiorea,  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  Burma,  Indonesia,  would  all  ben- 
efit to  some  degree;  even  India's  staggering 
problems  would  look  a  little  less  hopeless. 

It  might  be  that  these  vletas  will  be  open- 
ing up  at  the  same  time  that  the  first  major 
changes  In  the  Chinese  Communist  leader- 
ship take  place.  Mao  U  78,  and  said  to  be 
sick,  Chou  En-lai  is  67;  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  Politburo,  old  comrades  at  the  long  march 
of  the  1930's,  are  in  theU  late  sixties.  If 
the  defeat  of  the  Communist  attempt  to  take 
over  South  Vietnam  comes  around  the  same 
time  that  new  men  are  moving  into  power  In 


Peiplng,  this  could  be  a  very  interesting  mo- 
ment In  history.  In  several  Interviews  with 
foreign  visitors,  Mao  has  expressed  with 
startling  frankness  his  doubts  as  to  the  revo- 
lutionary mllltance  of  the  next  Chinese  gen- 
eration. They  might  even  be  men  with 
whom  the  West  could  attempt  a  comprehen- 
sive settlement  of  the  major  Issues  dividing 
us:  nuclear  proliferation,  China  trade,  the 
partition  of  Korea  and  Vietnam,  the  status 
of  Taiwan,  admission  of  mainland  China  to 
the  U.N. 

In  the  past  26  years  Asia  has  experienced 
three  epochal  changes  that  would  have  filled 
up  several  centuries'  worth  of  slower-paced, 
old-fashioned  history.  World  War  n.  the 
first  war  ever  to  sweep  all  of  Asia,  brought 
all  of  Asia  Irrevocably  Into  the  main  currents 
of  world  politics.  The  breakup  of  the  British, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Japanese  colonial  em- 
pires created  a  dozen  new  nations — total 
population  800  million — of  meager  civil  ex- 
perience but  powerful  aspirations  for  a  better 
life.  Meanwhile  the  Communist  takeover  ol 
China  gave  the  earth's  most  populous  coun- 
try the  most  strongly  centralized  govern- 
ment It  has  known  since  the  Ch'ln  dynasty 
fell  In  207  B.C.  Out  of  all  this  upheaval  a 
new  Asia  will  form.  The  pattern  Is  not  yet 
set.  Vietnam  Is  one  of  the  places,  at  the 
moment  the  most  crucial  place,  where  the 
next  Asia  is  being  shaped. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  Cam  Ranh  Peninsula 
was  little  more  than  a  hook  of  sand  locked 
around  a  magnificent  but  totally  neglected 
natural  harbor,  186  miles  northeast  of 
Saigon.  Today  the  expanding  port  la  the 
logistical  gateway  to  the  war.  At  least  half 
of  the  American  troops  committed  to  the 
struggle — and  many  of  South  Vietnam's 
forces  as  well — soon  will  be  wholly  dependent 
for  supplies  on  Cam  Ranh.  Cam  Ranh's 
new  port  facilities  expand  almost  hourly, 
pressed  along  by  the  seething  activity  of 
Army  roustabouts  and  engineers  who  work 
day  and  night  in  temperatures  that  often 
soar  to  130*.  Though  the  port  is  not  yet 
fully  operational,  warehouses  and  supply 
dumps  already  sprawl  along  the  peninsula 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  The  mountains  of 
material  are  destined  mainly  for  combat 
troops  operating  across  central  Vietnam. 

The  12,600  men  who  keep  the  port  func- 
tioning— their  job  Is  considered  the  toughest 
in  the  country  short  of  combat — handle  the 
beans,  bullets,  and  black  oil  routinely  re- 
quired by  an  expeditionary  force.  Through 
their  hands  also  pass  such  sophisticated  field 
expedients  as  pKxls  for  fiylng  cranes  and  in- 
flatable warehouses.  •   •   • 

This  is  the  theater  of  war,  unique  In  U.S. 
military  history.  Connected  by  a  few  roads 
and  thousands  of  hidden  trails,  it  stretches 
for  900  miles  through  jungles,  mountains, 
and  rice  fields.  The  enemy  is  dedicated  and 
tough,  expert  at  surprise  and  hit-and-run 
guerrUla  fighting.  For  years  he  has  been 
winning  the  war.  To  respond  to  his  tactics, 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  have 
devised  a  two-part  strategy,  necessarily  dif- 
ficult: (1)  Organize  their  striking  power  in 
order  to  expand  their  territory  and  keep  the 
enemy  off  balance;  (2)  remain  even  more 
mobile  than  the  enemy — not  only  to  respond 
to  his  thrusts  but  also  to  track  him  down 
and  destroy  him. 

Cnie  maps  and  charts  referred  to  In  the 
following  paragraphs  are  not  printed  In  the 
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The  overall  scheme  is  shown  on  this  map. 
The  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(ARVN)  has  divided  the  country  into  four 
corps  areas,  each  with  its  own  command. 
To  augment  thU  pattern  the  United  States 
has  strung  a  series  of  enclaves  along  the 
coast.  Each  serves  a  miiltlple  purpose.  It 
Is  a  port  for  bringing  In  supplies.  It  is  an 
alrbase  for  planes  that  constantly  harass  the 
enemy.     And   It   Is  a  fortress  so  well   de- 


fended (with  support  from  U.S.  Navy  carriers 
and  guns  offshore)  that  it  cotUd  withstand  a 
combined  assault  of  enemy  troops  and  planes. 

The  scheme  is  expensive  in  Its  use  of  man- 
power. Because  the  enemy  Infests  every 
corner  of  the  land,  some  90  percent  of  the 
680,000  South  Vietnamese  troops  are  tied 
down  in  static  defense  or  by  local  militia 
duty.  Of  the  200,000  U.S.  troops  In  Viet- 
nam, some  7.600  are  assigned  to  ARVN  unite 
as  advisers.  Thousands  more  are  engaged 
in  truckdrivlng,  air  supply  and  other  logis- 
tical chores — leaving  only  about  90,000  U.S. 
troops  for  actual  fighting.  Thus  the  United 
States  will  probably  send  at  least  200,000 
more  men  to  Vietnam  to  build  up  the  rat4o 
of  combat  troops. 

The  enclaves  are  not  passive,  Maglnot- 
like  turtles,  maintained  solely  for  defense. 
These  are  dynamic  offensive  installations,  de- 
signed to  force  the  enemy  out  of  the  area. 
The  men  not  required  for  guard  duty  are 
seot  out  in  actions  ranging  from  squad 
patrols  to  major  amphibious  and  helicopter 
assaulte,  to  hunt  the  Vletcong  and  keep  them 
on  the  defensive.  In  recent  weeks  the 
Marines  and  U.S.  Army  troops  carried  out  the 
largest  operation  of  the  war  so  far.  It  took 
place  in  the  central  highlands,  a  key  tacU- 
cal  area  that  both  sides  are  fighting  to 
control. 

HOW  THK  AUJXD  AND  ENKM T  rOKCKS  ARX 
OEPLOTXD 

The  enemy  dlrecte  his  war  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  capital  of  Hanoi.  Much  of  his 
Chinese-  and  Soviet-built  weaponry  arrives 
through  the  port  of  Haiphong  and  over  two 
railroads  nmnlng  from  China  to  Hanoi. 
Soviet  Btu^ace-to-alr  missiles  (SAM's)  help 
defend  Hanoi  against  U.S.  jeU  fiylng  out  of 
Thailand  and  South  Vietnam.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  (VNAF)  shares  some 
bases  with  the  United  States.  Though  Soviet 
Mlg's  have  seldom  appeared  in  combat,  these 
are  poised  on  the  Chinese  mainland  and  the 
island  of  Hainan  and  at  bases  in  North 
Vietnam.  Most  enemy  troops  and  weapons 
enter  South  Vietnam  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail.  Most  VS.  supplies  come  by  ship  and 
are  unloaded  at  porte  ringed  by  enclaves. 

The  key  to  victory  in  South  Vietnam  lies  In 
the  central  highlands  area  shown  here — and 
In  marked  rectangle  on  preceding  page — a 
mass  of  mountains,  trails,  and  tiny  villages 
dotting  the  valleys.  For  even  when  the 
Marines  succeed  In  expanding  their  enclaves 
in  the  north  and  other  allied  unite  control 
the  Mekong  Delta  rice  fields  In  the  south, 
the  enemy  could  still  frustrate  the  total 
strategy  by  holding  these  highlands  in  be- 
tween. For  this  would  cut  South  Vietnam 
in  two,  disrupt  communications  and  prevent 
the  kind  of  national  unity  South  Vietnam 
must  achieve. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  enemy  has  been 
trying  to  do.  and  the  terrain  is  a  factor  that 
works  heavily  in  his  favor.  The  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  spills  right  Into  the  area,  providing  a 
steady  stream  of  men  and  weapons.  The 
mountains  and  jiuigles  afford  excellent  hid- 
ing places  for  unite  as  large  as  reglmente. 

The  tide  is  now  beginning  to  turn.  The 
mountainoiu  area  does  lack  food,  and  in  re- 
cent weeks  enemy  unite  from  the  highlands 
have  had  to  move  down  to  the  coast  where 
other  Vletcong  have  long  controlled  the  rice 
fields.  The  allies  were  waiting  for  this. 
Mounting  Operation  Masher,  a  large-scale 
attack  that  Included  U.S.  Marines  landing  by 
sea  and  U.S.  Army  troops  coming  in  by  hell- 
copter,  they  forced  entire  enemy  reglmente 
back  into  the  mountains. 

Infiltrating  over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 
North  Vietnamese  troops  have  joined  up  with 
Vletcong  unite  In  the  central  highlands. 
Some  have  hidden  out  in  staging  areas 
(across-hatched  red  sonee)  or  settled  down 
In  organized  unite  with  several  reglmente! 
and  at  least  one  divisional  headquarters  (see 
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duut  At  toft  lor  unit  <ta*l(BcUona) . 
mmt  tMi  ebaltoBg^  ttM  SooUt 
Army  <AKV«1  baa  Mt  ay  •  eary 
Mra  at  Ptalta  and  alattowiil  hattalVw  at 
Kontnm.  Spaetol  Fdvom  ramya,  Baaimad  ky 
local  toopa  oadar  TTJB.  adilawi,  are  tftnatad 
at  key  potnta  nemr  Laoa  and  CaaAodla  to 
fuard  cotamualcatloiia  and  aat  up  Ia1a»«ti 
of  raalatanea  along  tntttratlon  routaa.  Tba 
•ncUT*  or  Qui  Wbaa,  anpwiaad  toy  the  let 
VS.  Loglatleal  Command  and  gnaided  by 
ARVK  and  8oatb  Korean  dlTlalona,  provldaa 
moi*  auppUaa  for  the  area.  Titm  tilggiat  VM. 
vmlt  U  tba  tat  Ckvalry  DtrUlan  (AlrmobUa) 
wtth  headquartera  and  a  buge  beUooi>tor 
field  called  ttaa  golf  coorae  at  An  Kbe.  It 
constantly  aenda  forces  along  tbe  An  Ktae- 
Qm  Mtaoc  load  to  kaap  tt  open.  Recently 
tjOOO  troopa  fratn  the  lat  Ok^Taliy  moved  over- 
land by  ooptar  or  north  along  Boute  1  to 
laancb  Operation  Maaber  Is  the  ytetnlty  of 
Bong  Son.  Some  COOO  marinea  made  an 
amphlbVooa  aaaault  30  mllaa  to  tba  north. 
Tttma  tba  Marinea  and  more  lat  Oavalry 
troopa  Uakad  np  In  the  An  Lao  Valley.  Bad 
veatbar  H»m[ifti  fnrtbar  operations  and 
many  of  the  main  enemy  force  eatlmated  at 
8.000  men  aacaped.  Bwt  they  left  1 JOO  dead. 
MO  prtaonera  and  bad  taken  a  stiff  beating. 
Tba  tactlca  of  tbe  elualre  enemy  and  tba 
difficult  terrain  on  which  he  operatea  have 
fcnxsed  tba  United  States  to  exploit  a  method 
of  Infantry  warfare  which  could  prove  to  be 
tbe  most  effective  means  of  putting  down 
gnerrtUa  brush  wara.  Ita  eaaence  is  the  mo- 
bility provided  by  fleeta  of  highly  spedaltzed 
helicopter* — wtth  the  superior  firepower  they 
can  dpltwr — that  can  gain  the  Initiative 
against  the  enemy. 

niere  are  now  more  than  l.SOO  helicopters 
operating  In  Vietnam.  Theae  Include  ar- 
mored gtmahtps  bristling  with  machlneguns, 
troopcarrlera  like  the  Chinook  that  can  set  a 
platoon  down  ahnoat  anywhere,  and  "flying 
cranea"  which  can  pick  up  loads  as  heavy  as 
a  108-mllllmeter  howltaer.  Recently  a  pair 
of  T7JS.  chopper  pilots  chatted  with  a  French- 
man who  had  served  during  the  Indochina 
war.  "Ah,  my  friends."  he  said.  "If  only  we 
had  bad  your  heUcopten.  tt  might  have  been 
a  vary  dUferaat  story." 

Helicopter  at  work :  Returning  from  a  mls- 
alon  in  the  central  hlglUands,  gunshlpe  of 
the  1st  Cavalry  come  In  near  Pletku  to  gas 
op  from  doughnut-ahaped  "refuel  bladdera." 
In  a  thicket  too  dense  for  the  C\inook  to 
land,  troopers  climb  down  a  ladder. 

Troopa  disembark  from  the  rear  of  Chi- 
nook which  has  found  a  clearing.  Reltoop- 
t«rs  stand  by  dH  division's  main  l>aae  at  An 
Khe.  the  biggest  choppOT  pad  In  Vietnam. 
neld  waa  dubbed  the  "golf  course"  because 
It  was  band  cleared. 

Airborne  boapltal :  At  Its  home  base  at  An 
Khe,  a  flying  crane  helicopter  swoops  down 
In  a  swtrl  of  dust.  Clutching  onto  a  mobile 
aurgloal  pod  It  soars  away  on  an  urgent  medl- 
eal  mlaaton  Into  the  thick  of  battle.  The 
ftktallty  rata  among  tbe  wounded  In  Vietnam 
is  far  below  that  of  World  War  n  and  Korea. 
largriy  beeauae  the  teehnlquea  of  evacuation 
of  easualtlea  have  been  keyed  to  the  new  con- 
cept of  mobOlty.  The  pod  ta  an  emergency 
cUnlc,  wtth  X-ray,  laboratory  and  all-porpoee 
surgloal  faellltlea.  Within  mlnutea  of  being 
hit  a  man  oaa  get  surgical  care  even  before 
he  la  «r?acuatod. 

Intefliide:  Loglstlca  la  a  sweeping  term 
that  laehidas  the  Import  of  statasUto  entw- 
taUien  to  boost  the  morale  of  the  troopa.  At 
Cam  Banh  Bay,  OTs.  who  am  allowed  1  day 
off  every  I  wa^s,  elnatar  around  a  glil  from 
back  homa— and  are  momeatarUy  dtoUaeUd 
by  phtcgtapfcai's  haitMptar.  8ha  la  Lalgh 
Ann  Awatln.  Mtaa  Tama  at  tMl.  who  wm 
flown  cmt  to  Vtotaaia  to  alag  for  tha  t—rt 
oaaa  and  got  bar  owm  taste  at  the  war's  swift 
mobUlty  by  being  whlakad  from  one  VS.  baae 
to  tba 


UniTBD  STATES  EROOXTRAOBB 

DOlCENICAlf  MILITARiaTS 

Mr.  TOUMO  (rf  Ohio.  Mr.  Prestdcnt, 
It  Is  ncrr  almost  a  year  staiee  more  than 
30,000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  were  sent 
Into  tbe  Dominican  Republic — enough 
almost  to  sink  that  Uttle  island. 

I  said  at  that  time  arkl.  I  consider 
it  a  sound  statement  now,  Uiat  tbe  threat 
of  a  Communist  takeover  waa  misrep- 
resented and  greatly  exaggerated.  I 
think  it  was  nonexistent.  Our  President 
ordered  this  action  on  the  advice  of  Am- 
bassador W.  Tapley  Bennett,  who  was 
otx  that  day  In  charge  of  our  Bmhaswy  in 
tbe  Dominican  Republic.  President 
Johnson  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  rdylng 
open  Mr.  Bennett's  poor  judgment.  Am- 
bassador W.  Tapley  Bennett  became 
panic  stricken  and  unduly  excited  when 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  military  Junta 
which  had  taken  over  the  Oovemment 
from  the  duly  elected  civilian  President 
was  about  to  be  chased  out  of  the  Island. 
Now,  almost  a  year  later,  our  service- 
men are  stffl  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  there  Is  still  unrest  in  that  un- 
happy Island.  It  is  time  that  we  estab- 
lished a  clear  and  definite  policy  toward 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  fulfill  our 
pledge  to  bring  order,  stability,  and  a 
freely  elected  government  to  that  nation. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  in  our 
State  Department  some  officials  who 
seem  to  denounce  as  Communists  Latin 
American  leaders  who  take  action  in  op- 
position to  the  wealthy  economic  royal- 
ists of  any  Latin  American  country. 
They  failed  to  distinguish  between  the 
Communist  elements  and  the  truly  dem- 
ocratic elements  in  the  citizenry  seeking 
to  release  the  pe<H7le  from  the  strangle- 
hold of  absentee  landlordism  and  to  help 
free  the  Impoverished,  underprivileged 
laborers  and  peasants  from  misery  and 
squalor.  W.  Taplsy  Bennett  and  others 
mlsreiMresented  the  facts,  claiming  some 
58  CtRnmunlsts  were  among  the  thou- 
sands of  rebels  seeking  to  oust  the  mili- 
tary Junta.  It  later  developed  there  were 
duplications  of  names  in  this  Ust  of  58 
and  that  only  a  few — 2  or  3 — Communists 
or  Communist  sympathizers  were  among 
the  leaders  of  some  thousands  in  the 
rebel  forces. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  of  February  15, 1966,  an 
outstanding  article  on  this  subject  en- 
tttled  "United  SUtes  Encourages  Domin- 
ican Mnitarists"  by  Clayton  Prltchey,  one 
of  our  Nation's  outstanding  Journalists. 
I  commend  this  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Racoao.  at  this  point,  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
asfoDows: 

[Prom  tbe  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Preaa,  Feb.  18, 

IMS] 

XJtnm  SrATca  Kwoooaaoaa  DoMoncAX 

Uasruam 

(By  Oaytosx  FMtchey) 

Washimotov. — ^Xt'a  about  time  for  a  abov- 

down  on  Amatlcaa  policy  In  tha  Oamlntcan 

Bapuhitc.    Tha  guaatlon.  whloh  tha  admln- 

tatratton  baa  baan  paralataatly  evading,  to 


wikettaer  or  not  we  are  gotag  to  aapport  the 
provlaloiial  government  we  laataltod  with 
the  avowed  puipoae  of  paving  tba  way  for  a 
new  democratto  syatem. 

The  teat  of  our  stnoerlty,  wbtah  many  still 
doobt,  revolvea  around  tbe  deflanoe  of  a 
gro«jp  of  offlcera,  supporters  of  the  former 
military  dictatorship,  who  have  been  ordered 
to  leave  tbe  country  by  the  piovlalanal  Presi- 
dent, Oarcta-Oodoy. 

The  renewed  rioting  In  Santo  Domingo  Is  a 
warning  of  what's  ahead  if  tbe  United  States 
contlnuee  to  shirk  Its  responsibility.  Many 
weeks  ago  Preeldent  Oodoy  assigned  a  group 
of  oonstltutlonaUst  rebel  oflloers  and  a  rival 
group  of  regular  army  offlcera  to  diplomatic 
poats  abroad,  ao  that  preparations  for  the 
proposed  June  elections  oould  be  carried  on 
peacefully. 

The  constitutionalists  departed,  but  the 
ex-TruJlUo  army  clique  has  refused  to  budge, 
showing  Its  traditional  contempt  for  a  civil- 
ian prealdent.  Not  having  an  army  of  his 
own,  the  provisional  President  must  rely  on 
the  Int«r- American  Peace  Force  (a  euphe- 
mism for  U.3.  toYX>pe)  for  support  In  attain- 
ing the  objectlvea  to  whlA  the  TTnlted  Statea 
says  It  Is  BO  devoted. 

But  the  United  Statea.  which  has  coop- 
erated with  the  military  junta  ever  since  It 
overthrew  Juan  Bosch,  the  country's  only 
elected  president,  has  been  strangely  Impo- 
tent. In  fact,  long  after  he  bad  openly  defied 
President  Oodoy,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
banished  military  clique  was  actually  Invited 
to  a  farewell  party  for  tbe  American  com- 
mander on  the  laland. 

Tbe  United  States,  of  co\irse,  can  bring 
about  the  removal  of  theae  arrogant  officers 
whenever  It  chooaes.  Why  doean't  It  choose? 
It  Is  a  pity  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  did  not  press  this  question  more 
sternly  last  week  when  It  examined  Jack 
Hood  Vaughn,  tha  retiring  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter -American  Affairs,  and 
his  success  or.  Lincoln  Gordon,  the  former 
Ambassador  toBraall. 

Both  were  up  for  confirmation:  Vaughn 
as  the  new  Director  of  tbe  Peace  Corpa,  and 
Gordon  as  the  new  Director  of  Hemispheric 
Aflalra  in  State.  The  committee  bad  before 
It  tbe  man  who  has  been  guiding  policy  in 
tbe  Dominican  Republic,  and  a  man  who 
will  be  running  It  from  now  on.  but  it  itlU 
didn't  get  tba  answer  to  tbe  critical  question. 
Vaughn  juat  vaguely  thought  the  officers 
would  be  leaving. 

Tbe  man  tbe  committee  abonld  reaUy  have 
pinned  down  Is  Gordon,  for.  In  view  of  his 
warm  relations  with  the  Brazilian  military 
dictatorship  while  he  waa  Ambaaaador  to  that 
country,  we  need  to  know  more  about  how 
be  U  going  to  conduct  hlnoeelf  as  the  bead 
cf  Latin  American  affaire. 

We  might  also  keep  in  mind  that  tbe  officer 
In  charge  of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Force 
In  tbe  Dominican  Republic  la  and  has  been 
a  Braaman,  aetocted.  of  oourae.  by  the  Brazli- 
lan  military  government,  which  naturally  has 
an  affinity  for  the  military  In  other  lands. 
The  reason  the  Inter -American  Peace  Force, 
composed  overwhelmingly  of  Americans,  has 
a  Latin  commander  Is  to  give  It  a  hemispheric 
camouflage. 

This  fools  nobody,  and  It  would  be  funny 
If  it  were  not  so  serious.  Wblto  BrazllUns 
commanded  tbe  Peaoe  Force,  tbe  dissident 
military  group  launched  a  violent  atuck 
against  tbe  consUtutlonalUU  In  Santiago  on 
December  19. 

Several  weeks  Uter.  on  January  7.  they 
t^l«!^  the  fJHcl*'  Santo  Domingo  radio  and 
talevlalon  canter.  apparenUy  in  prq>aratloa 
for  a  ooup  which  did  not  oome  off.  There 
have  been  other  vicious  episodes  and  U  U 
dear  there  are  going  to  be  mora  If  the  mlll< 
tailBta  are  not  removed. 
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"PATRIOTISM  AND  BELIEF  IN 
OOD"— REMARKS  OF  SENATOR 
SIMPSON,  OP  WYOMINQ.  AT  SEN- 
ATE PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  Simpson],  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sen- 
ate prayer  breakfast,  delivered  a  fine 
statement  on  the  subject  of  "Patriotism 
and  Belief  in  God."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
tny  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Patriotism  and  Bei^Oy  in  God 
For  Americans  these  concepts — patriot- 
ism and  belief  in  Ood^-were  forged  to- 
gether in  Inseparable  links  when  our  Nation 
was  bom.  Surely,  our  Founding  Fathers 
were  Inspired  by  their  faith  in  God  to  form 
the  documents  that  created  and  endowed 
this  favored  Nation  with  freedom  of  soul 
and  mind  and  body  for  tta  citizens.  They 
believed  that  America  ha4  a  divine  destiny 
to  fulfill. 

Washington  said,  "It  Is  Impossible  rightly 
to  govern  the  world  wltbout  God  and  the 
Bible."  Moral  strength  was  epitomized  In 
the  persons  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lin- 
coln, Madison,  Adams,  Franklin,  and  a  host 
of  others.  Those  men  visualized  the  poten- 
tial greatness  and  goodness  of  a  nation 
founded  on  a  belief  in  6od — "In  God  We 
Trust."  Let  us  reaolve  tbtit  this  motto  does 
not  become  an  empty  slogan  on  an  empty 
coin. 

God  has  been  so  good  tjo  us  that  now  we 
expect  It — we  think  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
It  Is  time  we  took  Inventory.  It  is  not  at 
all  Improbable  that  God  could  raise  another 
nation  to  bless  with  prosperity,  victory,  and 
world  leadership — If  we  prove  unworthy. 

The  great  men  of  the  paiA  understood  and 
heeded  the  word  of  God  and  knew  that  faith 
in  God  was  the  dominating  power  in  their 
lives  and  In  the  life  of  our  Nation.  Visit 
the  little  churches  In  Williamsburg  and 
Jamestown  and  get  the  Inspiration  emanat- 
ing from  the  patriotic  utterances  of  great 
Christians  whose  words  sounded  liberty's  call 
throughout  the  world.  $Dow  far  we  have 
wandered  from  those  paths  of  righteousness. 
In  recent  years  the  Christian  faith  and 
ethics  of  our  Founding  fathers  have  been 
downgraded  by  some  teachers  and  professors 
In  our  schools  who  call  them  myths.  The 
recent  denial  of  God  by  people  In  high  places 
should  be  attacked  fearlessly  by  men  who 
have  faith  In  God — "I  will  therefore  put  you 
In  remembrance,  though  ye  once  knew  this, 
how  that  the  Lord,  having  saved  people  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  afterward  destroyed 
them  that  belleveth  not.''    Jude  verse  6. 

There  Is  a  lack  of  couraige  In  people  hold- 
ing great  positions  of  responsibility,  not  only 
in  government,  but  In  business,  industry, 
and  labor:  a  lack  of  angry  and  resolute  men 
and  women  who  should  protect  and  defend 
our  faith,  the  very  fiber  of  our  being.  We 
don't  have  that  quality  of  courage  any  more. 
We  supinely  bow  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
We  even  indulge  ourselves  In  demeaning  our 
lawmaking  bodies  Instead  of  strengthening 
them.  We  appeal  to  tha  weakness  of  our 
people.  More  harm  Is  done  by  the  weak 
than  the  wicked.  Never  has  our  country 
been  ao  leaderless  and  rudderless  when  it 
comes  to  adhering  to  our  Inherent  prlnclplee 
of  faith  and  morality.  We  are  dlstlntegrat- 
Ing  morally. 

We  tolerate  insurrectljans  and  rlota  In 
America  because  too  many  politicians  In 
vying  for  votes  to  secure  Election  and  reelec- 
tion sacrifice  their  convictions,  and  too  great 


a  proportion  of  our  citizenry  remain  quiet 
when  they  should  speak  out.  All  that  la 
needed  for  evil  to  triumph  is  for  good  people 
to  remain  silent.  We  stand  Idly  by  while 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  are  forbidden  in 
our  achools.  Now  a  New  York  court  has 
r\Ued  out  the  singing  of  tbe  last  verse  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  because  It  men- 
tions God. 

Recently  I  read  in  the  paper  that  a  police- 
man waa  thrown  off  the  stage  at  a  meeting 
because  he  wanted  to  sing  "God  Bless 
America."  Where  Is  everybody?  Where  are 
the  defenders  of  the  faith?  Corruption, 
pornography,  lasclvlousness  and  lmmoi;^llty 
are  not  only  condoned,  but  encouraged  In 
literature,  on  the  stage,  and  In  the  movies. 
The  purveyors  of  degrading  material  ration- 
alize It  all  by  saying,  "After  all.  It  is  real. 
We  merely  portray  reality."  My  retort  to 
that  is  "Garbage  Is  real  too,  but  we  don't  put 
It  on  the  table  for  food."  Crime  runs  ramp- 
ant through  our  streets.  Tbe  courts  have 
opened  the  gates  for  Communists  to  have 
free  reign  to  spill  their  atheistic  poison  over 
our  land.  Hardly  a  word  of  protest  Is  uttered 
by  anyone.    Where  is  everybody? 

In  February  a  remarkable  conference  was 
held  for  3  days  in  Washington.  Great  Chris- 
tian leaders  attended  from  all  parts  of  tbe 
world.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Inspiring  Bvangellst  Billy  Graham 
gave  talks  to  over  3,000  men  and  women  at 
the  Presidential  prayer  breakfast.  A  full 
report  of  that  meeting  of  International  Chris- 
tian Leadership  could  be  an  inspiration  to 
thousands  who  are  struggling  to  maintain 
their  faith  in  a  jungle  of  confused  thinking. 
What  does  it  take  to  get  constructive  pub- 
licity in  our  crlme-rldden  cities?  Crimes  of 
all  sorts  catch  the  headlines,  but  a  worldwide 
meeting  of  Christian  leaders  is  comparatively 
unnoticed.  The  U.S.  Senate  prayer  break- 
fasts provide  a  challenge  to  keep  me  fighting 
lu  Lhe  hope  (vain  though  it  may  be)  that  we 
will  recapture  leadership  that  was  developed 
and  sustained  by  our  religious  beliefs. 

Everyone  should  see  tbe  doctimentary  film 
"While  Brave  Men  Die,"  where  tbe  flag  of 
the  enemy  is  seen  flying  freely  in  parades  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  while  our  American  fiag 
Is  spat  upon,  dragged  in  the  dust  and  reviled. 
While  brave  men  are  dying  in  Vietnam,  beat- 
niks and  Communists  with  a  few  misguided 
followers  are  cheering  draft  card  burners 
and  slackers,  shouting  treasonable  Insults  at 
our  fia^  and  our  President.  One  group  Is 
shown  "sitting  In"  at  tbe  entrance  of  the 
White  House.  One  bard-faced  rebel  is  say- 
ing, "The  next  time  we'll  keep  him  from  go- 
ing in  that  door."  Think  of  our  tolerating 
such  action.     Where  is  everybody? 

What's  happ>ened  to  the  patriotic  quota- 
tions we  learned  and  loved  as  we  were  grow- 
ing up?  They've  passed  into  the  Umbo  of 
forgotten  things  or  they  are  being  repeated 
In  derision — such  quotes  as : 

John  Paul  Jones:  "I've  just  begun  to 
fight." 

Patrick  Henry:  "Is  life  so  dear  or  peace 
so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it.  Almighty 
God.  I  know  not  what  course  others  may 
take,  but  as  for  me,  g^ve  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death." 

Comdr.  James  Lawrence:  "Don't  give  up  tbe 
ship." 

Nathan  Hale:  "I  only  regret  that  I  have 
but  one  life  to  loee  for  my  country." 

There  were  popular  songs  that  made  our 
blood  tingle.  I  recall  one  that  la  surely 
appropriate  for  our  times : 

"Laat  night  aa  I  lay  aaleeplng, 

A  wonderful  dream  came  to  me. 
I  saw  Uncle  Sammy  weeping 

For  his  children  from  over  the  sea: 
They    had    come    to    blm    friendless    and 
starving. 


When  from  tyrants'  oppression  they  fled. 
But  now  tbey  abuse  and  revile  him, 
TUl  at  laat  in  juat  anger  he  said: 

"If  you  don't  like  your  Uncle  Sammy, 
Then  go  back  to  your  home  o'er  tbe  sea. 
To  the  land  from  where  you  came. 
Whatever  be  its  name. 
But  don't  be  ungrateful  to  me! 

If  you  don't  like  the  stars  In  Old  Glory 
If  you  don't  like  the  red,  white,  and  blue, 
Then  don't  act  like  the  cur  in  the  story. 
Don't  bite  tbe  band  that's  feeding  you  I" 

We  are  now  hearing  horrifying  slogans  like 
"Ood  is  dead,"  uttered  by  strange  people  call- 
ing themselves  "Christian  atheists."  An 
atheist  cannot  be  a  Christian.  A  Christian 
cannot  be  an  atheist.  How  many  people  are 
publicly  revealing  this  as  heresy  and  contra- 
dicting these  false  doctrines?  Where  are  the 
defenders  of  the  faith?    Where  is  everybody? 

We  hear  some  so-called  leaders  of  tbe 
church  denying  tbe  authority  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures  and  tbe  divinity  of 
Christ.  They  are  going  out  of  their  way 
to  stir  up  strife  of  class  against  class,  race 
against  race.  Theae  people  are  doing  great 
harm  behind  the  mask  of  Christianity.  Tbe 
Nation  has  many  who  are  politically  oriented'.^ 
but  confused — "religious  but  lost." 

Let  us  once  and  for  all  get  over  the 
idea  that  communism  is  just  another  politi- 
cal party.  Let  us  keep  reminding  ourselves 
that  the  goal  of  the  Communist  Party  has 
been  clearly  stated  by  all  its  leaders,  past 
and  present,  and  that  goal  is  the  destruction 
of  our  form  of  government  "by  force  if 
necessary."  It  would  not  be  possible  for 
tbe  creeds  of  socialism  and  communism  to 
persuade  and  prevail  upon  mankind  to  follow 
their  godless  road  to  slavery  if  the  believers 
m  Ood  would  rise  up  with  the  same  zeal 
and  dedication,  and  portray  God's  road  to 
freedom. 

A  system  of  government  that  relegates  man 
to  an  ambitlonless,  soulless  role  loet  in  the 
mass  of  mediocrity  could  not  succeed  if  the 
millions  of  people  who  believe  in  the  dignity 
of  the  human  soul  and  freedom  for  the  mind, 
body,  and  soul  of  men  raised  their  voices. 
The  glory  of  America's  faith  and  system  of 
government  should  be  shouted  to  the  world. 

St.  Peter  in  his  second  letter,  chapter 
2,  verses  1  and  2,  gives  us  fair  warning  about 
false  teachers  and  doctrines:  "But  there  were 
false  prophets  also  among  the  people,  even 
as  there  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you, 
who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies, 
even  denying  the  Lord  that  brought  them, 
and  bring  upon  themselves  swift  destrucUon. 
And  many  shall  follow  their  pernicious  ways: 
by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth  shall  be 
evil  spoken  of."  Jesus  knew  the  Importance 
of  truth  when  He  said,  "Te  shall  know  the 
truth  and  tbe  truth  shall  make  you  free.". — 
John  8:33. 

Many  years  ago,  Lenin  discovered  that 
Christianity  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
communism  and  stated  that  it  must  be  de- 
stroyed. He  found  out  that  he  could  destroy 
church  buildings  but  he  could  not  destroy 
faith  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  true  Chris- 
tians— BO  he  hit  upon  a  plan.  We  have  had 
a  phrase  for  tbe  course  he  chose:  "If  you 
can't  beat  'em,  join  'em."  So  communism 
began  its  work  of  infiltration  into  the 
churches  to  destroy  them  from  within.  The 
work  bad  to  be  done  slowly  and  carefully — 
not  to  alarm  the  victims. 

It  has  been  expertly  planned  and  executed 
so  that  now  publicly  and  with  great  show 
of  churchlanity,  priests  and  paeudo-Chris- 
tlans  emerge  from  Russia  and  the  Commu- 
nist slave  states  to  take  their  places  in  the 
councils  of  the  godly  while  true  Christians 
are  weeping  behind  the  Iron  Curtains.  Know- 
ing that  communism  is  an  atheistic,  cruel 
power  that  does  not  hesitate  to  annihilate  its 
opponents  we  must  know  that  no  priests  or 
delegates  of  any  sort  would  be  permitted  to 
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■lava  nation*  mil  aw  tbmj  wtm 
to  act  nadir  tlM  dli«ctlon  of  tbo  hiaruehy. 

Our  wmf  Ctelattaa  cbarltaMoMM  !■  apt  to 
ren<l«r  us  guUlbla  and  blind  to  tbelr  deceit. 
We  muat  be  wary  of  tbla  infiltration  and 
combat  It  wltb  true  Clulatlan  seal,  n  Peter 
a:ao  and  SI:  "For  If  after  they  bare  eaeaped 
the  poUutlona  of  the  world  through  the 
knowledce  of  the  Locd  and  SarlQur  Jeatu 
Chilat.  ttaey  an  aol&  entangled  therein,  and 
OTeromne.  tlM  latter  end  U  woiae  with  tbem 
than  the  begUmlng .  For  It  had  been  better 
for  tbem  not  to  have  luiown  the  way  of 
rtghteouatma.  then,  after  they  have  known 
tt,  to  torn  from  the  holy  commandment  de- 
UTered  unto  tbem." 

I  find  solace  and  comfort  In  what  many  of 
my  o(dleagues  and  brothera  are  doing  In  btip- 
Ing  to  keep  us  mindful  of  our  Christian 
heritage.  I  want  to  derote  myself  more 
wbcMheartedly  from  now  on  out  to  a  restora- 
tion of  faith  In  Ood  in  our  country  for  It  la 
so  sortfy  needed.  To  quote  from  the  lay 
eommlttee  of  one  of  the  largest  religious 
denomlnatlona  of  our  country:  "Christ  re- 
fused to  become  a  political  Messiah  or  ptirely 
a  sootal  reformer.  The  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness and  Justice  was  to  be  established  by  eon- 
Twslon  to  Jesus  Christ  and  not  by  political 
coercion  with  the  church  acting  as  another 
poUtleal  preesure  group.  While  the  church 
has  been  drrotlng  much  emphasis  In  the 
area  of  sodal  action,  the  fire  of  moral  de- 
terioration has  been  burning  with  Increasing 
intensity. 

There  is  much  evidence  In  history  that  In 
proportion  to  the  church's  engrossment  as  a 
corporats  entity  with  social,  econamlc.  and 
poUtleal  matters,  her  eTangellcal  mission  and 
moral  Influence  Is  weakened.  We  believe  It  Is 
time  to  change  the  policies  currently  being 
followed  by  our  church  and  to  follow  the 
plan  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  lliose  who 
compromise  the  authority  of  the  Bible  ss  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  error  will  fall  this 
gansnitton.'* 

We  have  the  formula  for  obtaining  Qfod's 
material  and  spiritual  bleaalngs  in  n  ChtSh- 
Ides  7:14:  "If  my  people,  which  are  called  by 
my  name,  shall  humbls  themselves,  and  pray 
and  seek  my  faoe.  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways;  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will 
(ocgive  their  aln  and  will  heal  their  land." 

The  first  step  is  to  humble  ourselves.  That 
la  not  sasy  for  Americans  to  do.  Ws  have  a 
great  example  of  humility  in  prayer  in  our 
own  UtUe  chapel  In  the  Capitol — the  beautt- 
ful  stained  glass  window  portraying  Wash- 
ington bending  his  knee  to  Ood  with  the 
quotation.  "Preserve  me,  O  Ood.  for  in  Thee 
do  I  put  my  trust." 

Tbe  next  injunction  I*  to  seek  Ood's  faoe. 
When  w«  ssak  Bis  face,  we  see  the  majesty 
of  Ood.  the  glory  ot  Ood.  the  power  of 
Ood,  the  glory  of  Ood.  the  goodness,  tbe 
JusUce.  the  truth,  the  falthfulnees.  the  love 
and  the  iinnhsngeehlsness  of  Ood.  Can  we 
think  on  these  things  and  faU  to  see  what 
our  sinful  lives  arsT 

After  having  <loa»  thsss  things,  there  Is 
stUl  another  step — "turn  from  their  wicked 
ways."  Oar  national  algns  are  mountain- 
ous—aloohoUsm,  gambling,  dishonesty  among 
students,  profssstonsls.  binlnessiiisii,  Oov- 
smmsnt  oflhttsls  at  every  level,  the  high  di- 
vorce rau.  UlagltlBaey.  venereal  rllsessis,  law- 
Isssnesst  demonstrations,  and  rioting.  Ws 
must  turn  from  thsss  wicked  ways.  Than, 
and  then  only,  will  our  sins  be  forgiven  and 
our  land  be  healed. 

I  see  hope  In  the  youth  of  America.  I 
Impresssri  by  the  caliber  of  young 
from  many  cnlleges  across  the  country  who 
attandad  the  ICI.  Conf  srenoe  I  had  tha  prlvl- 
lace  of  aflrtresslt  thsm.  A  handful  o<  youth 
with  a  crusading  spirit  can  do  muoh  to 
ohanga  tba  world.  But  tbtj  nasd  iseitnisMii 
and  axamples  of  stalwart  faith  from  tha  lead- 
era  ot  o«r  Nation.    Wa  must  help  thant  by 


latUng  them  hear  words  of  tnsplratlan  and 
ot  faith  In  Ood  ringing  from  our  Halls  c€ 
Congress  before  tt  Is  too  late. 

If  we  of  this  group  become  dedicated,  de- 
termined and  Insptarad  we  could  create  a  bul- 
wailc  across  this  Nation  that  could  save  us 
troni  tbe  evlldoen  in  our  midst  who  are  using 
our  Ood-glven  freedom  to  deetroy  that  free- 
dom and  vising  our  churches  to  destroy  the 
churches.  Surely  there  is  no  more  obvious 
truth  than  this — if  our  churchee  are  changed 
from  plaoee  of  worship  of  Almighty  Ood  and 
sanctuaries  for  teaching  the  word  of  Ood  to 
ntsetlng  places  (or  voicing  •oclallstlc  strife 
and  harbors  for  teaching  materialistic  alogana 
Instead  of  the  10  Commandments,  It  wUl  be 
too  late  to  preeerve  our  faith  and  our  coun- 
try. Ijet  us  remember  Washington's  worda, 
"It  Is  impossible  rightly  to  govern  the  world 
without  Ood  and  the  Bible."  As  an  sxample 
of  this.  In  a  day  when  peace  is  the  great 
goal — the  Bible  states — Ood  has  made  us 
agents  of  peace — Ood  was  In  Christ  person- 
ally reoonclllng  the  world  to  Himself — not 
counting  their  sins  against  them,  and  has 
eommiaaloned  us  with  this  message  of  peace. 

There  were  only  13  disciples.  These  13 
men  under  Ood's  leadership  changed  the 
world.  We  are  more  than  13  and  we  too  have 
the  same  Son  of  Ood  as  our  leader.  We  have 
but  to  foUow  His  dlrecUoo  and  allow  the 
power  of  Ood  to  move  us.  strengthen  us  and 
guide  us  and  we  too  can  change  the  world. 

I  find  the  words  spoken  at  the  n^sldsntlal 
prayer  breakfast  ringing  through  my  mind: 
"Oreat  things  could  happen  in  this  country — 
from  ooast  to  coast — a  tremendous  revival 
could  sweep  this  great  land  of  ours,  and  It 
could  start  in  this  room  this  morning." 


WHAT  PROPOSBD  CDT8  IN  8CH<X>L 
MILK  PROGRAM  WOULD  MEAN  TO 
STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  back 
In  Janunry  I  pledged  to  speak  every  leg- 
talattre  Omj  against  the  admlnlstraUon's 
effort  to  cripple  the  special  milk  program 
for  schoolchildren.  I  have  made  good 
that  promise.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in 
these  2  months  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagiies  in  the  Senate  have  indicated 
their  support  for  my  posltk>n  both  by 
Joining  me  in  sposisorlng  legislation  to 
make  the  school  milk  program  perma- 
nent and  by  speaking  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

My  first  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion's actions  in  this  area  was  based  on 
tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  decision  to 
withhoki  $3  minion  that  Congress  had 
appropriated.  This  decision  resulted  in 
a  10-pereent  cutba(±  In  the  Federal  re- 
imbursement rate.  The  cutback,  which 
went  Into  effect  on  February  1,  meant 
that  the  States  had  to  assume  more  of 
tbe  cost  of  the  milk  or  pass  it  on  to 
schoolchildren. 

This  Bureau  of  the  Budget  decision 
was  inslgnlflcant  when  oompcured  with 
the  fiscal  1967  budget  for  the  school  milk 
program,  which  was  made  public  a  few 
days  after  I  began  my  series  of  floor 
statements.  That  budget,  as  my  col- 
leagues wen  know,  would  cut  the  milk 
program  by  a  whopping  $80  minion.  Not 
only  would  the  budget  be  slashed  by  80 
I>ercent,  but  the  program  would  be  di- 
rected solely  to  the  needy  and  schools 
without  a  school  lunch  program. 

Naturally  the  Impact  of  a  program  re- 
ductkm  of  such  magnitude  on  the  States 
would  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  i»es- 


ent  10-peroent  cutback  which  itself  has 
had  serious  repercussions.  If  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act,  which  contains  this  school 
milk  revision,  were  enacted,  millions  of 
children  now  receiving  milk  at  reduced 
rates  would  drop  out  of  the  program  as 
their  milk  costs  went  up.  The  States 
could  not  possibly  provide  for  these  In- 
creased costs  out  of  their  own  revenues. 

What  would  this  cutback  mean  to  each 
of  the  States  of  the  Union?  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  provided 
the  members  ot  the  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  with  a  table  showing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  cut  if  it  were  appUed  uni- 
formly to  all  States.  This  table  is  based 
on  estimated  consumption  of  milk  in 
fiscal  1968.  Consequently  It  is  simply 
a  projection  which  does  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  some  States  will 
benefit  more  from  the  program  than 
others.  Of  course,  the  reverse  Is  also 
true — other  States  will  get  less  than  is 
shown  in  the  table  for  fiscal  1967.  In 
any  event,  these  are  the  best  figures 
available. 

My  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  re- 
ceived $3,615,000  in  fiscal  1986  would  get 
a  mere  $756,000  in  fiscal  1967. 

So  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
can  see  the  i)emlclous  effect  the  pro- 
posed cutback  would  have  on  their  States 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  taMe 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoid, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oUows : 

Spxcxal  iinjK  PaoaaAM 

Stmte-bfState  disMbution  of  special  milk 
funds  in  1967,  bated  solely  on  estimated 
use  rmta  in  fiscal  IM0 

[In  thoiMaods  of  doDan] 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


5tsfe-by-State  Mstributioth  of  sjtecial  milk 
funds  in  19€7 ,  Xtascd  saielf  on  estimated 
use  rate  in  fiscal  1944 — Oontlnued 
(la  theaaaade  tt  <ieUan( 
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fioutb  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

I'tah 

Vrrmool 

Virginia. 

Washington.... 
West  Vftginla. 

Wlaeauin 

WnNnlnc ' 

Total.... 


It  ileal  year 
IMO' 


Cash  payments 


436 
2,0M 
3,818 

377 

2«S 
1,080 
1,488 

880 
3,«U 

139 


97.417 


Fiscal  year 
1907  < 


91 

432 

79 
42 
3S2 
.111 
128 
7M 
27 


20,305 


■  Based  on  expenditure  pattern,  ki  flscsl  year  I96S. 
>  Based  on  prromt  retattonship  of  each  State  to  tola 
u  prevaDed  In  flaeal  jwar  1900. 

Note.— The  actaal  allocation  fad  use  of  special  milk 
lUnds  in  1907  will  depend  upon  tiie  number  o(  schools 
partldpatinK  wliich  provide  no  dtkar  (ood  ivogram  and 
the  number  o<  Daeay  ebUdren  participating  in  these 
and  other  schools.  Thus  the  above  oistribution  per 
State  can  be  altered  slgnlftcantlr  ts  a  result  of  program 
aeeeptanee  and  parformanoe.  wtr  example.  States  hav- 
int  a  Mcb  pereentaae  tt  all  scbeels  providing  a  hineh 
program  will  be  •Ugjbie  (or  less  nedal  milk  funds  than 
States  with  a  low  percentage  of  stich  schools. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  LOW  IN  WARTIME 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Pretldent,  yesterday 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  announced 
that  unemployment  in  February  this 
year  declined  to  3.7  percent,  compared 
with  4.0  percent  in  January. 

I  rejoice — and  I  am  sure  all  Americans 
rejoice — that  more  people  are  employed 
and  fewer  people  are  without  Jobs. 

We  all  want  to  see  unemployment  de- 
cline further — to  the  very  minimum. 

We  aU  want  every  person  who  desires 
a  Job  to  have  a  Job — and  at  a  living  wage. 

Most  of  all — ^we  want  to  see  this  hap- 
pen in  a  nation  at  peace. 

Nobody  should  be  fooled  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  now  solved  unemplo3mtient. 
Ilie  administration  has  yet  to  prove  it 
can  keep  unemployment  low  in  peace- 
time. 

Unemployment  traditionally  goes  down 
when  America  goes  to  war. 

Unemployment  was  9.9  percent  the 
year  World  War  n  begaa — 1941. 

It  feU  to  4.7  percent  In  1  year  and  to 
1.9  percent  the  second  year. 

In  1950,  when  the  Korean  war  began, 
unemployment  ran  5.3  percent.  In  1 
year,  it  went  down  to  3.8  percent. 

In  1963,  when  there  were  only  a  few 
hundred  Americans  in  Vietnam,  unem- 
ployment was  5.7  percent. 

In  1965,  when  our  forces  grew  to  about 
200,000,  imemployment  dropped  to  4.6 
percent. 

With  the  further  buildup  which  has 
continued,  it  is  not  surprising  that  un- 
employment continues  to  decline. 

Congress  must  not  be  luUed  by  these 
rosy  imemplojmient  figures  into  believ- 
ing the  fundamental  problems  of  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  have  been 
solved.  These  basic  problems  will  con- 
tinue to  plague  us  in  peacetime  when  that 
time  returns. 

The  relationship  between  war  and  un- 
employment shows  up  Vividly  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures  obtained  from  the  Tipgiala- 


tlve  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress : 
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■  War  In  Europe  ended  in  June;   in  the  PuciAc  in 
August. 
'  Monthly  rate. 


A  DEEP  AND  ABIDING  FAITH  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  numtier  of  years  the  Georgia  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  qransored 
"Eggs  and  Issues"  breakfasts  during  the 
Ume  that  the  Georgia  General  Assembly 
is  in  general  session  in  order  to  provide 
a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  the  vital 
issues  confronting  the  legislature  and 
the  State  government. 

My  warm  friend  W.  Kirk  Sutlive  of 
Savannah  has  presided  over  these  week- 
ly breakfasts  with  great  distinction,  and 
he  has  contributed  much  to  their  suc- 
cess. At  the  last  "Eggs  and  Issues" 
breakfast,  Mr.  Sutlive  expressed  in  mov- 
ing terms  his  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
the  United  States  and  the  American  way 
of  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  in- 
spirational  remarks  be  printed  in  the 

RCCOKS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

Would  you  Indulge  me  a  couple  of  minutes 
for  a  few  philosophical  obsenratlons.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  as  chief  cook  at 
these  chamber  of  commerce  breakfasts  for 
long  number  of  years.  They  have  proved  to 
be  a  great  tonic  for  my  ego.  But,  over  and 
above  this  contribution  to  my  vanity,  these 
breakfasts  have  afforded  me  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  a  bit  of  brightness  into  the 
everyday  lives  of  all  of  us  who  are  confronted 
with  problems,  challenges  and  decisions  that 
pose  tbe  question  at  times:  Is  all  of  this 
worth  while? 

We  are  privileged  to  live  In  an  era  that 
calls  for  the  best  from  all  of  us.  At  no  other 
time  in  the  magnificent  history  of  this  great 
coiuitry  of  ours  has  cotirage  and  leadership 
been  in  such  great  demand.  We  are  a  peo- 
ple who  have  been  destined  to  provide  world 
leadership.  And  at  the  same  time  we  are 
a  people  beset  with  domestic  ftroblems,  the 
solving  of  which  cry  out  for  patience,  decency 
and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us. 

Yet,  despite  the  problems  that  beeet  us 
and  the  challenges  that  confront  xis,  I  have 
a  deep  and  abiding  fhlth  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

It  Is  my  country. 

It  Is  the  only  country  I  will  ever  want. 

America  has  been  good  to  me. 

It  has  provided  me  with  the  tblngs  I  need. 


It  has  given  me  n»ost  of  tbe  things  I  want. 

I  know  America's  strength. 

I  recognize  America's  weaknesses. 

Her  strength  is  In  the  character  and  cour- 
age  of  her  individual  people. 

And,  her  weaknesses  are  in  th^r  hearts. 

We  have  fought  for  the  Uberty  we  cherish. 

We  have  died  for  the  liberty  to  which  other 
people  strive. 

I  know  the  history  of  America. 

I  have  read  it  a  doaen  times. 

It  was  discovered  by  a  man  of  courage. 

Others  of  courage  hare  made  it  great. 

We  are  subjected  to  all  of  the  fralllties  of 
the  hunuin  being. 

We  do  things  we  are  ashamed  at. 

More  often  we  can  point  with  pride  to  our 
behavior. 

In  the  main  we  can  distinguish  ambition 
from  avarice. 

Yet,  we  have  our  share  of  the  selfnsentered 
and  greedy. 

We  are  a  group  of  people  who  have  enjoyed 
the  myriad  blessings  of  a  divine  providence. 

We  would  be  derelict  In  our  duties  as  dtl- 
sens  of  the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  if  we  faUed  to  hoid  Intact  these 
blessings  for  future  generations. 

— W.  KntK  StrruvB. 


SOIL   AND  WATER   CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS  IN  MISSOURI 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
on  March  7  the  Missouri  State  Soil  and 
Water  Districts  Commission  authorized 
three  new  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  as  board  corporates. 

The  commission's  action,  however,  was 
antlcllmactic  to  events  of  February  19 
when  ttie  residents  of  Oregon,  Polk,  and 
Taney  Cotmties  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  form  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts. 

With  these  new  districts  Missouri  now 
has  68  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts, and  45  of  them  have  signed  mod- 
ernized agreements  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Twenty-nine  Missouri  counties  have 
had  successful  referendums  since  1960 
for  formation  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts,  and  in  counties  not  fuUy 
organized,  12  subdlstrlcts  to  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  were  estab- 
lished as  legal  and  financial  sponsors  of 
PubUc  Law  566  projects. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  this  support 
being  given  the  conservation  effort  in 
Missouri  by  local  landowners  and  the 
State  legislature  which  in  fiscal  1966  ap- 
propriated over  $84,000  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  work.  This  was  a  $47,000 
increase  over  fiscal  1965  with  about 
$30,000  designated  for  watershed  plan- 
ning— the  first  time  the  State  ever  made 
an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

With  this  kind  of  progress  Missouri  is 
wen  on  the  way  to  Joining  ranks  with 
those  States  that  are  100-percent  covered 
by  soU  conservation  districts  and  well 
along  in  watershed  development  work. 

It  is  an  accomplishment  wen  deserved 
by  the  interested  and  dedicated  leaders  of 
soU  and  water  conservation  districts  in 
Missouri. 


BURKBURNETT,  TKX.,  SOLVES  ITS 
LOCAL  PROBLEMS  BY  ITS  OWN 
ACTIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  town  down  in  tbe  State  of  Texas  not 
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far  from  my  own  hometown  of  Wichita 
Palls  which.  I  bellere,  deaerres  a  great 
deal  of  recognition. 

Some  rather  remarkable  people  live 
In  Uila  town— even  for  Tezan«  they  are 
remarkable — and  they  have  been  doing 
some  remarkable  things. 

Under  a  community  improvement  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Oeneral  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  Sears. 
Roebuck  Foundation,  the  people  of 
Burkbumett,  Tex.,  have  proved  bow  re- 
sourceful a  town  can  be  In  solving  Its 
local  problons  by  its  own  actions.  What 
the  people  of  Burkbumett  have  done  for 
themselves,  they  have  done  by  them- 
selves in  true  Texas  fashion. 

This  town  on  the  edge  of  the  Texas- 
Oklahoma  border  was  founded  in  1907 
and  soon  became  the  arch  type  of  the 
oil  boomtown.  Things  have  quieted 
down  considerably  in  Burkbumett  since 
those  days,  although  the  oilfields  are  still 
producing  and  are  an  important  part  of 
the  economy  of  the  area. 

Not  long  ago  some  of  the  citizens  of 
Burkbumett  began  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  and  the  needs 
of  the  town — problems  and  needs  which 
were  not  terribly  different  from  those  of 
towns  of  similar  size. 

As  president  of  the  Council  of  Feder- 
ated Study  Clubs  of  Wichita  Falls,  Mrs. 
F.  M.  McMurtry  wm  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  town  and  that 
something  could  be  done  from  within  to 
improve  the  town.  Her  first  observation 
was  that  Burkbumett  had  no  library 
and  that  high  school  students  were  hav- 
ing to  travel  15  miles  to  the  nearest  li- 
brary at  Wichita  Falls.  This  was  the 
first  project  for  the  community  Improve- 
ment program. 

Once  the  ball  was  started  rolling, 
those  behind  the  project  found  wide- 
spread support  within  the  community. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bohner  contributed 
a  lot  across  from  the  town  hall  for  the 
library,  along  with  $1,000  for  the  project. 
The  town  has  proposed  a  $42,000  bond 
Issue,  to  be  matched  by  State  funds  for 
the  proposed  $84,000  library  building. 
Mr.  Claude  Adams,  president  of  the 
nearby  Clara -Falrvlew  community,  now 
heads  up  the  library  committee. 

Other  projects  were  begun.  A  cam- 
paign to  clean  up  litter  In  the  town 
brought  out  the  men's  clubs,  schoolchil- 
dren, the  high  school  student  council, 
the  Community  Service  Council,  and  the 
Boy  Scouts.     This  campaign  continues. 

Members  of  the  ministry  In  the  town 
mounted  tractors  and  cleared  vacant  lots 
of  rubble  and  litter. 

Other  ambitious  projects  are  under- 
way. I  am  proud  to  say  that  none  of 
them  lack  volunteers,  nor  enthusiasm, 
nor  Interest 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind 
now  that  Burkbumett  is  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live.  Not  necessarily  be- 
cause there  will  be  a  new  library,  or  be- 
cause the  streets  are  cle.iner. 

These  projects  have  had  another  ef- 
fect. There  Is  a  certain  nebulous  feel^ 
ing  among  those  who  have  participated 
in  theae  projects — and  many  have.  I 
would  guess  that  It  is  composed  partially 
of  dvle  pride,  partially  from  the  satis- 
faction of  having  acted  In  their  own  be- 


half, and  a  good  deal  of  pride  of  aocom- 
pUahment. 

As  Mr.  Adams  puts  it.  "Pe(H>le'8  atti- 
tude is  wonderful." 

Many  people  have  worked  on  these 
projects.  There  is  no  doubt  however 
that  they  were  initially  the  responsibility 
of  a  few.  Mrs.  Marjorle  Kauerof,  the 
commimlty  service  council.  Mayor  and 
Mrs.  James  E.  Prye,  and  Mrs.  Philip  Car- 
penter were  among  the  prime  movers  of 
these  projects.  They  were  by  no  means 
the  only  leaders,  however. 

The  actions  of  all  who  participated  in 
these  projects  stand  as  a  model  for  other 
similar  towns  whose  people  are  inter- 
ested enough  and  industrious  enough  to 
solve  their  own  urban  problems. 


THE  DEADLINE  FOR  VOLUNTARY 
MEDICAL  BENEFIT  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  March  31 
of  this  year  is  the  deadline  for  those  per- 
sons who  were  65  years  of  age  or  older 
on  the  first  of  the  year,  to  sign  up  for 
the  voluntary  medical  benefit  provisions 
of  the  social  security  amendments 
passed  by  this  body  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. 

As  of  this  date,  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  for  these  benefits 
have  enrolled  in  the  program.  This 
figure  is  a  fine  one,  one  of  which  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  be  proud.  The  Depart- 
ment's efforts  in  this  field  have  been  ad- 
mirable, as  have  the  efforts  of  the  many 
private  groups  throughout  the  country 
who  have  advertised  the  impending  cut- 
off date. 

However,  Mr.  President,  30  percent  of 
those  eligible  have  not  signed  up,  and 
we  caimot  assimie  that  such  a  large 
number  of  people  are  not  Interested  in 
the  program.  It  is  with  this  thought  in 
mind,  that  I  Joined  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Rhode  Island  congressional 
delegation  in  sending  out  the  following 
letter,  for  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoko  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Dkab  Fbxow  RHora  JsLAtrooL:  Tbla  la  a 

reminder. 

March  31  U  the  absolute  deadline  for  sign- 
ing up  (or  the  voluntary  medical  plan  fi- 
nanced under  aoclal  eecurlty.  For  those  of 
you  who  are  eligible,  or  who  have  relatives  or 
friends  who  are  eligible  for  hospitals  insur- 
ance or  voluntary  medical  Insurance,  the 
following  Information  we  believe  wlU  be 
helpful. 

Those  who  are  preaently  receiving  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  benefits  will 
be  automatically  enrolled  by  those  respec- 
tive agencies. 

Those  persona  not  automatically  enroUed 
who  are  85  or  older,  or  who  wlU  become 
Sfi  before  January  1.  1908,  are  also  eligible 
for  hospital  Insurance  and  should  contact 
the  nearest  Social  Security  office  to  register. 
In  Rhode  Island,  the  addresses  are: 

Providence :  200  Dyer  Street. 

Pawtucket :  16  High  Street. 

Woonaocket:  Stadium  Building,  Monu- 
ment Square. 

Part-time  offices  are:  Newport  Post  Office, 
Tuesday  and   Friday,  9:30-13:80;    Westsrly 


Post  Office  BiUldlng,  Wednesday,  0:30-8; 
West  Warwick  Town  Council  Chamber, 
Veterans  ICemortal  Building,  Tuesday,  »-! 
U;  Wakefield  Post  Office.  Tuesday,  1-8;  War- 
ren Town  Hall.  Friday,  1-3:  BurrlUvllIe  Town 
Hall,  second  and  fourth  Thursday. 

The  supplemental  or  voluntary  plan  Is 
available  to  all  persona  85  and  older,  regard- 
leas  If  you  are  presently  covered  by  social 
aecurlty  or  railroad  retirement.  This  plan 
costs  the  Individual  $3  per  month,  matched 
by  an  equal  amount  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  There  la  a  deadline  for  subscribing 
to  It,  which  la  March  31,  1968.  If  you  be- 
came 85  after  December  31,  1966,  the  en- 
rollment period  will  end  4  montha  after  that 
birth  date.  Eligible  peraona  who  do  not  ap- 
ply by  the  March  31.  1968.  deadline,  will  not 
have  another  opportunity  to  obtain  thla 
protection  until  October  1.  1967.  and  they 
will  have  to  pay  a  apeclal  penalty  In  addition 
to  their  regular  prenUu*n. 

Those  who  have  private  medical  or  hos- 
pital Insurance  plana  ahould  not  cancel  them, 
becauae  coverage  under  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance and  supplementary  Federal  plana  will 
not  start  until  July  1,  1066. 

Please  note.  The  programa  we  have  de- 
acrlbed  are  the  Federal  hoepltal  Inaurance 
and  voluntary  medical  Inaurance  programs 
financed  under  social  aecurlty.  They  are  not 
to  be  confiiaed  with  our  Rhode  Island  State 
program  which  Is  financed  by  a  tax  on  wagea 
and  which  reqvilres  a  financial  test  for  par- 
ticipation. 

We  do  hope  thla  la  helpful  to  3rou  or  your 
frlenda.   and  If  you  have  any  queetlona  or 
need  any  aaalatance,  pleaae  let  ua  know. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Fogastt, 
^EkNAMS  St  Oxxmain, 
JOHK  O.  PaBTOEK, 
CLAIBOBm    PXU.. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  letter, 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  self-evident,  will 
get  the  broadest  possible  distribution. 
Hopefully,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing more  Rhode  Islanders  under  the 
voluntary  benefits  program.  However, 
Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  nonen- 
roUing  eligibles  is  a  national  one,  and  I 
call  upon  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  our  Government  to  do 
all  they  can  to  insure  that  the  benefits 
are  utilized  by  all. 

I  also  believe  that  after  the  31st  of 
March,  a  full  report  on  the  numbers 
signing  up  for  the  medical  benefits 
should  be  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

At  that  time,  with  the  full  details 
available,  the  Congress  should  consider 
the  possibility  of  taking  further  steps 
which  fully  implement  the  legislation 
passed  last  year. 


AN    ORATION    ENTITLED    "DEMOC- 
RACY:   WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  ME" 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  young 
lady  from  Nebraska  Is  visiting  Washing- 
ton to  learn  more  about  our  Oovemment 
and  the  system  of  democracy  under 
which  we  live.  She  came  here  because 
she  won  the  Nebraska  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy oratorical  contest  conducted  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Isulies 
auxiliary  of  the  VFW. 

While  she  was  here  learning  more 
about  the  way  we  fimction  I  feel  she  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  understanding  of 
our  heritage  and  our  responsibilities  in 
her  oration  entitled  "Democracy:  What 
It  Means  to  Me."  Therefore,  I  am  asking 


unanimous  consent  that  her  oration  be 
printed  in  the  Rscots.  Ibis  is  the  text 
on  the  speech  given  by  .foAnn  Pricken- 
steln,  of  Creighton,  Nebr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oration 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Democract:     What    It    Mkaks    to    Ms 

America  and  democracy— perhapa  the  two 
most  cberlahed  worda  ever  epoken;  certainly 
these  are  two  worda  that  have  become  almost 
synonymoua  today.  Yet,  th*  term  "democ- 
racy" uaually  only  relates  to  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment. But.  to  me.  It  meana  much  more 
than  thla. 

Democracy  la  more  than  Just  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple. To  me,  democracy  Is  mj  life,  my  home, 
my  achool.  my  church,  my  oommunlty.  and 
my  country.  Democracy  Itself  glvea  Ita  fol- 
lowera  faith  and  hope  In  greater  tomorrows 
yet  to  come.  As  a  young  American  citizen 
I  know  that  I  must  In  the  near  future  choose 
my  position  among  the  adult  citizens  of  these 
United  Statea.  It  la  comforting  to  know  that 
I  will  be  able  to  do  thla  fr««Iy  and  without 
fear. 

In  tbla  country  I  am  aasured  of  many 
rlgbta  which  are  taken  for  granted  In  these 
modern  times.  I  know  that  I  am  free  to 
voice  my  oplnlona,  to  aay  I  agree  or  I  dlaagree. 
I  am  free  to  worship  my  Creator  In  any 
church  or  In  any  manner  I  ao  desire,  free  to 
stand  up  and  proudly  aay.  "I  am  a  Republi- 
can, or  to  aay  I  am  a  Derootfrat,"  and  free  to 
do  what  I  know  la  right  without  any  fear  of 
oppreaalon. 

Tbeae  are  the  rlgbta  th^t  fill  each  and 
every  one  of  ua  with  the  fleelre  to  live,  to 
learn,  and  to  love.  No  other  form  of  govern- 
ment In  the  world  could  offer  me  such  great 
privllegea  and  honora. 

I  consider  these  and  other  rights  granted 
to  me  by  a  democracy  to  be  of  far  greater 
value  than  anything  moneiy  could  possibly 
buy.  These  rights  have  been  purchased  by 
the  sweat  and  bloodshed  «t  our  loyal  and 
brave  ancestors  whose  only  goal  was  to 
create  a  aituatlon  In  whlcli  their  foUowera 
might  live  happily  aa  free  Indlvlduala  in 
a  free  aoclety. 

Democracy  to  me  Is  a  pritvllege  which  en- 
ables m«  to  live  In  thla  gttat  land  of  op- 
portunity. But  I  alao  reallBe  that  with 
every  right  goea  a  corresponding  dtrty.  I 
believe  my  duty  In  the  society  la  to  help 
preserve  these  rights  and  privllegea  which 
our  forefathera  ao  nobly  fought  for.  We 
muat  maintain  these  rights  that  have  been 
so  abtmdantly  bestowed  tiyon  via.  It  ahall 
be  my  aacred  duty  aa  well  aa  that  of  my 
young  fellow  dtlzena  to  safeguard  theae 
righta  for  coming  generationa. 

The  torch  of  democracy  roust  be  held  high 
by  thoae  of  ua  who  will  aoda  be  tomorrow'a 
leadera  In  thla  land  of  th«  free  and  home 
of  the  brave.  My  home,  my  achool,  my 
church,  my  cocnmunlty.  ftad  my  country 
are  all  a  result  of  democracy.  They  are  my 
pride  and  Joy  for  they  will  create  my  to- 
morrows. I  mtiat  help  aafe^ard  democracy 
not  only  for  me.  but  for  all  future  gen- 
erationa. 

Democracy  meana  that  t  must  work  to 
Instill  or  to  atrengthen.  whichever  the  case 
may  be.  the  valuea  of  democracy  among 
my  fellow  dtlzena.  I  will  be  Joining  other 
loyal  Americana  In  a  united  effort.  Our 
democracy  miut  be  a  candle,  apreadlng  light 
to  dark  and  troubled  portl«iia  of  the  world. 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  have  nothing 
to  fear. 

Democracy  la  a  taak  laid  In  band  of  each 
and  every  Individual  todav  for  It  la  truly 
a  taak  of  preservation.  "So  me.  It  meana 
work  and  wholeheartedness  to  today'a  world 
of  turmoil.  The  reaulta  will  be  most  re- 
warding, for  they  will  mean  generationa  of 
conUnued  happlneas.     When  our  forefathera 


achieved  democracy  for  thla  country,  I  am 
aure  that  they  never  dreamed  It  would  be 
what  It  ia  today.  Kverywherv  we  kxA  we 
eee  their  denM>cracy.  We  live  and  breathe 
It.  Therefore,  democracy  ia  my  aaslgnment 
for  It  la  truly  my  American  way  of  life. 


EDITORIAL  APPROVAL  OF  HEAR- 
INGSON  VIETNAM  CONDUCTED 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  Piesldent, 
every  Senator  hopes  that  his  actions  in 
the  Senate  will  be  received  with  approval 
in  his  home  State.  I  am  no  exception. 
Consequently,  I  was  greatly  encouraged 
by  editorials  which  have  appeared  in 
some  of  the  fine  newspapers  In  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  These  editorials  endorse 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  hold  hearings  on  our 
problems  in  Vietnam  and  the  role  of 
Communist  China  in  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  from  the  following 
newspapers  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Arkansas  Democrat,  February  10, 
1966;  Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1966;  the  Baxter  Bulletin,  Febru- 
ary 17,  1966;  and  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat, February  23,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Feb.  10.  1986) 
BswanciAL  Debatx 

Without  the  bleaslngs  of  the  administra- 
tion. Senator  J.  WnxiAM  Fui^miGRT  and  his 
Foreign  Relations  Conmilttee  are  doing  an 
admirable  Job  by  their  forthright  inquiry 
into  President  Johnaon'a  Vietnam  war 
policies. 

While  much  of  the  testimony  has  been 
extremely  tedloua  for  the  public  to  follow,  it 
ia  of  unquestioned  value  to  the  mentbers  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  to  the 
other  lawmakers. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  Congreaa  know  all 
that  ahould  be  known  about  the  war  and 
about  the  administration's  poUclea  regarding 
it.  After  all.  Congress  is  responsible  for  ap- 
propriating funds  for  the  war.  and  while  It 
has  not  refused  any  money  requests.  It  ia 
aware  of  the  need  to  know  the  full  picture. 
so  that  it.  as  well  as  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  can  act  In  the  beat  Inter- 
esta  of  the  Nation. 

The  pressures  being  placed  on  President 
Johnson  by  the  hawks  and  the  doves  Is  fairly 
understandable,  and  he  muat  weigh  gravely 
the  options  he  chooses.  He  is  explicitly  com- 
mitted to  seek  peace  as  well  as  to  carry  out 
his  pledge  in  war.  His  is  the  problem  to  scale 
up  the  American  attack  or  to  scale  It  down. 
In  reaching  hla  declaion  he  ahould  properly 
conalder  the  viewa  of  the  Senate.  "Thoae 
vlewa  were  not  being  expressed  6  months  ago 
aa  they  are  today.  We  uphold  the  debate 
aa  a  meana  for  the  Prealdent'a  declaion  to  be 
influenced  and  guided  by  the  beat  Judgment 
of  Coufttam.  ^-- 

[From  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times, 

Feb.  15,  1966] 

OppoaTTJNTrr  TO  Know 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  rea- 
son to  thank  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  for  the  Inquiry  It  la 
conducting  concerning  the  Natlon'a  role  In 
the  Vietnam  war. 

The  people  need  to  know  the  circum- 
stances and  reaaona  for  the  developments 
which  have  taken  place  to  date.    And  they 


need  to  be  able  to  understand  what  future 
steps  are  likely,  why  they  may  be  taken,  and 
the  probable  results. 

This  is  a  most  peculiar  war  In  Its  relation 
to  those  who  wiU  fight  and  pay  for  it — the 
country  la  full  of  people  who  don't  know 
why  American  aokliera  are  being  killed  in 
battle  10,000  miles  from  home,  how  many  will 
be  committed  before  the  year  la  out.  what 
accomplishmients  these  men  are  aupposed  to 
record,  or  where  the  present  war  may  lead. 

Headlines  from  day  to  day  report  half  a 
hundred  or  so  Vletcong  troops  are  killed  by 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  forces; 
the  enemy  escapes  traps  carefully  laid;  Amer- 
ican planes  Euid  pilots  are  lost  to  North 
Vietnamese  groundftre;  villages  are  overrun 
by  troops  searching  the  countryalde  for 
northern  fighters;  the  Jungle  ia  amashed 
by  bombs  from  the  air  and  ahella  from 
warshlpa.  American  forces  are  being  stepped 
up  In  numbers  soon  to  reach  a  half  million 
or  more  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Air  Force 
personnel. 

Where  It  will  lead  nobody  knows.  Whether 
it  wUl  bring  Red  China  Into  the  fray  is  un- 
settled. If  the  Chinese  Commtinlata  fight 
Americana,  what  will  Ruaaia  do?  How  close 
to  a  nuclear  war  will  it  take  the  W(»ld? 

Theae  things  deserve  the  closest  kind  of 
attention,  not  only  by  policymakera  In  the 
American  Government,  but  by  the  people. 
Who  will  pay  the  piper.  They  need  to  know 
the  present  alma  of  the  administration  In 
Washington,  what  it  will  mean  to  them  tor 
this  Government  to  achieve  Ita  stated  alma, 
what  may  occur  U  the  goala  are  reached. 

There  la  great  danger  in  the  air  today. 
War  fever  definitely  la  discernible  among  a 
portion  of  the  American  population.  Some 
say:  Bomb  the  raacala  where  they  live,  attack 
their  atrongholda,  ahow  Red  China  aome  real 
power,  apread  the  aaaatilta  further  north. 
There  ia  even  aome  aentiment  to  hit  China 
Itaelf  "before  that  country  galna  a  nuclear 
force." 

Aa  long  as  this  philoeophy  la  preached  and 
practiced  by  a  weak  minority  it  ia  not  a  men- 
ace, but  it  ia  apreadlng  aa  the  Vietnam  war 
stretches  out  lu  time  and  grows  in  size.  It 
could  make  enough  noise  to  influence  policy 
of  those  directing  the  war  effort — and  thla 
could  lead  directly  to  a  third  world  war. 

All  thla  might  be  prevented  if  the  people 
of  the  United  States  discern  the  poasiblli- 
ties — and  the  Senate  committee,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Senator  Pulbwcht  of  Ar- 
kanaaa,  is  alerting  them  ao  they  can  exer- 
cise aome  Judgment. 

The  United  Statea  now  haa  troops  on  the 
alert  In  Korea,  Germany,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
flghUng  in  Vietnam — to  name  a  few  of  the 
more  urgent  situations.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  told  aU  thla  ia  done  to  halt  the 
spread  of  communism,  to  stop  aggression,  to 
prevent  expansion  of  a  form  of  government 
alien  to  our  own. 

American  forces  are  killing  In  pursuit  of 
this  policy.  The  spread  of  fighting  ia  Immi- 
nent. Where  It  will  take  us  Is  a  most  pressing 
question  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  consider  before  they  become 
committed  to  a  policy  of  victory  or  surren- 
der— a  sentiment  which  is  being  accepted  by 
a  growing  portion  ot  the  population  as  the 
fighting  is  extended. 

The  duty  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  Ita  chairman  la  entirely  clear — 
and  they  are  purauing  the  correct  courae. 
The  people  have  the  right  to  know  and  to 
discuss  and  to  decide,  and  the  only  way  thla 
declaion  ahould  be  made  ia  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  present  aituatlon  and  what  may  fol- 
low. A  difference  In  convlctlona  among  the 
Membera  of  Congreaa  exlata.  Just  aa  la  evident 
among  the  people  themaelves.  Both  aides 
deserve  a  hearing. 

Citizens  of  thia  country  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  committee  which  ia  striving 
to  bring  to  public  attention  not  only  detaila 
of   where   thla   country   has   gone,    but   the 
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(Ureetlon  th«  roAd  leada  ao  Uuit  lnt«lUf«it 
coxkclntioaM  may  b«  reachad.  If  tb«  pubUo 
can  umleratend  wb*t  U  Involved,  commit- 
ment to  further  escalation  at  the  war  to 
a  highly  exploelve  point  may  be  averted. 

Americana  deserve  to  know.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  la  being  provided  by  the 
bearlnga  the  committee  la  conducting — 
thank  goodneas. 

(The  Baxter  Bullettn.  Feb.  17,  IBM] 
Fttlbkigrt  RzcoomzxB  Rksponsibxutt 

Senator  Bux  Fuimuobt  baa  staked  out  a 
lonely  and  ezpoaed  poaltlon  for  hlmaelf  aa 
the  Vietnam  atonn  darkena  and  cracklea. 

It  would  be  easier  to  be  a  follower  In  thla 
perlloua  and  puaallng  time.  It  would  be 
simpler  and  aafer  for  the  Senator  to  aup- 
preaa  any  negative  queetlona  which  might 
arlae  from  hla  conadenoe  or  evaluation,  aa 
a  niunber  of  other  Senatora  have  done. 

But  Senator  Puxmuoht  has  choaen  to  lead 
the  Foreign  Relatlona  Committee  which  he 
heads  into  a  thoroughgoing  investigation  of 
the  Vietnam  war — of  how  we  got  Into  a 
n>ounting  major  conflict  on  the  Asian  main- 
land and  of  our  prospects  for  succeae.  He 
also  hopee  the  hearings,  which  are  being  tele- 
Tlaed  and  Include  acme  "atar"  figures,  will 
reveal  the  philosophies  and  trends  of  overall 
XTB.  foreign  policy. 

The  decision  la  In  the  beet  tradition  of 
leglalatlve  responsibility  and  the  Senator  la 
to  be  congratulated  for  hla  courage.  He  la 
not  against  the  President:  he  believee  that  he 
la  for  the  American  people  and  that,  if  they 
are  aaked  to  make  great  sacriflcea,  they  have 
a  right  to  know  what  forces  are  in  motion 
and  what  the  costs  and  rlaka  are.  The  in- 
quiry be  la  conducting  la,  in  fact,  a  bit  late, 
becauae  never  before  haa  a  commitment  on 
auch  a  acale  been  made  by  thla  country  with 
ao  little  dlacuaslon  and  debate  at  the  highest 
levels.  The  legislative  branch  has  followed 
in  a  docile  way,  but  now  It  Is  resuming  Its 
historic  functiona. 

Thla  la  the  field  in  which  Senator  Ful- 
■axoHT  is  especially  well  equipped,  through 
training  and  experience.  If  he  believes  that 
the  evidence  welgha  against  the  Johnson 
administration's  policies  anywhere,  it  Is  hla 
duty  to  tell  the  people  what  he  thlnka  re- 
gardleaa  of  whether  hla  atatementa  are  polit- 
ically advantagsous.  Theee  are  the  gravest 
of  times  and  the  worst  that  can  happen  la 
perhaps  worse  than  the  average  person 
thinks.  Thla  Is  not  the  year  for  shallow 
political  calculating. 

Fdlshort  could  be  wrong,  of  course,  and 
be  Is  no  doubt  ready  to  accept  the  penalties 
If  time  disproves  his  assessments.  He  is 
against  the  escalating  of  the  conflict,  be- 
lieving that  that  can  easily  lead  to  war  with 
Red  China  and  perhaps  with  Russia,  and  that 
a  nuclear  exchange  oould  be  the  final  result. 
He  favors  a  holding  strategy  and  a  oontlnu- 
ing  effort  to  settle  the  conflict  through  ne- 
gotiations. He  fears  that  the  coimtry  is 
already  In  too  deep  and  that  there  can  be  no 
soooessful  resolution  of  the  im«>mm>  from 
our  standpoint. 

If  he  U  wrong.  It  can  be  recalled  that  the 
prophecies  of  administration  '"■'^f'-  have 
also  failed  thus  far.  Aooordlng  to  Saoretary 
McNamara's  statements  earllar  in  the  war, 
the  troops  should  already  have  been  home. 
The  strategy  haa  not  worked  aa  envisioned. 

We  farrantly  hope  that  the  Senator  Is 
wrong — that  the  Vietoong  wlU  capltulata  ba- 
fore  the  swelUng  U.S.  forces  and  that  South 
Vietnam  will  be  made  into  a  modal  AMaa 
damocraoy,  flonrlshlng  through  programs  Ini- 
tiated by  tlUs  oountry.  Perhaps  tba  Unltad 
States  haa  the  powar  to  maka  It  wort  out 
that  way.  But  a  good  many  kaowtod«MMa 
people  baUeve  the  odds  are  not  anoouraglBc. 
and  certainly  aU  the  faota  should  be  laid  on 
the  tabls.  The  PrasMsnt  haa  bean  unduly 
aanatttve  It  seams,  about  fnU  disclosure  and 
crltidfln. 


IHe  Foretgn  Relations  Committee  hearings 
at  least  are  a  counterbalance  to  the  hawks 
who  are  strong  in  government  and  who  cotm- 
sel  a  plunge  Into  a  much  hotter  and  broader 
war  than  the  President  la  ready  to  undertake 
at  thla  time. 

The  bearlnga  deaerve  attention  by  people 
In  Arkanaaa  and  elaewhere.  The  populace 
la  being  given  an  xmusual  opportunity, 
through  televlalon,  to  become  Informed  and 
to  participate  in  history.  And  the  people 
have  a  heavy  stake  in  the  pollclee  that  are 
being  discussed. 

PvLBBiGHT  is  being  accuaed  by  some  people 
of  being  an  appeaser  of  communism,  but  he 
haa  no  uae  for  communism  a.'-  d  believee  that 
he  la  a  realiat  In  matters  concerning  not 
only  the  the  survival  of  democracy  but  of 
mankind.  His  Ideas  are  presented  impres- 
sively in  hla  book.  "Old  Uytha  and  New 
Realltlea,"  published  last  year. 

He  la  also  an  erudite  atudent  of  history, 
who  knows  that  wars  are  almoat  alwaya 
popular  in  their  early  daya,  but  not  alwaya 
In  the  lengthening  years  of  combat.  History 
shows  that  wars  of  attrition  cannot  easily 
be  won  by  the  stronger  force — p>erhapa  can- 
not be  won  at  all — If  the  guerrtUas  have  the 
support  of  a  sizable  [>ortlon  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  American  Revolutionary  War  is 
an  early  example,  the  French  experience  In 
Vietnam  and  Algeria  are  later  ones.  The 
French  suffered  ghastly  losses  in  Vietnam, 
in  a  military  effort  largely  financed  by  the 
United  States.  They  finally  threw  in  the 
towel  in  Vietnam  becauae  they  could  not 
sustain  two  wars,  ana  their  "honor"  was 
committed  in  Algeria,  nearer  to  home.  In 
Algeria,  too,  they  failed  dismally,  leaving 
many  thousands  of  dead  behind,  becaiiae  the 
foundation  for  any  success  of  their  policy 
was  abaent. 

He  remembera,  too,  that  the  philosophy  in 
Vietnam  has  changed  radically  in  a  abort 
time.  In  1968  Prealdent  Kennedy  aald, 
"They're  the  onee  (the  South  Vletnameae) 
who  have  to  win  or  lose  It.  We  can  help 
them,  give  them  equipment.  We  can  aend 
our  men  out  there  aa  advisers,  but  they  have 
to  win  it." 

The  situation  Is  different  now,  and  the 
men  over  there  have  the  support  of  Ameri- 
cans. But  that  does  not  mean  that  all 
Inquiry  must  come  to  an  end.  that  altera- 
tions in  our  world  policies  cannot  be  criti- 
cally examined.  Fulbsiobt  believes  he  Is 
working  for  a  stay  of  execution  for  the 
human  race,  and  that  la  no  mean  motivation. 

(From  the  Arkansas  Dnnocrat,  Feb.  23,  1966) 
lloas    LioRT    OM    VixrifAM    Poucns 

Senator  Fulbsiobt's  statement  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  another  round  of  dis- 
cussions on  Vietnam  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  is  an  encouraging  one, 
because  auch  discussions  are  bound  to  bring 
further  enlightenmeDt  on  this  grave 
problem. 

Anxiety  about  the  future  of  administra- 
tion policy  has  drawn  more  Senators  Into 
the  arena,  where  eminent  critics,  as  well  as 
leading  supporters,  of  the  Vietnam  war  have 
been  heard.  It  U  highly  beneficUl  to  the 
Nation  for  the  Senate  to  become  reallstlcaUy 
engaged  In  probing  the  depths  of  this  prob- 
lem of  war. 

By  all  means,  let  the  experts  on  China  be 
heard.  Through  them  it  may  be  possible 
to  develop  a  meaningful  appraisal  of  China's 
attltudss,  intentions  and  present  capabilities 
in  regard  to  warring  with  the  United  SUtes. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara's 
position  of  declining  to  testify  for  security 
reasons  is  not  a  valid  one.  There  already 
has  baen  far  too  much  silence  and  "cover- 
up"  in  the  name  of  national  security.  Kven 
U  the  aaaslona  must  be  oloeed,  the  Senatora 
ahould  be  able  to  question  the  Defense 
Secretary. 


THE  119TH  BIRTHDAY  ANHIVER. 
SARY  OP  THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON 
IN  MILAN,  OHIO 

Mc.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  who  Is  pres- 
ently ill,  may  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  having  printed  in  the  R«cord  his  re- 
marlcs  concerning  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Columbus,  Ohio  Dispatch,  which 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  119th  birthday 
anniversary  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison, 
whose  birthplace  was  in  Milan,  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobd,  as  follows: 
Statxhknt  bt  Sxnatob  Lattbchx 

In  a  recent  editorial  published  in  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  fitting  tribute 
was  given  to  the  119th  birthday  anniversary 
of  Thomas  Alva  Bdlson,  whose  birthplace 
was  MUan,  Ohio. 

I  am  txue  that  the  editorial  will  remind 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  others  of 
the  many  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  to- 
day's modern  life  which  are  a  result  of  Mr. 
Edison's  foresight  and  ingenuity. 

[Editorial  published  In  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 

Dispatch] 

Ona  HxarrAOK  FaoM  Edison 

Today  la  the  119th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  man  who  gave  light  to  the  world. 
Any  schoolboy  can  tell  you  that  we  mean, 
of  course,  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

Possibly  no  other  man  in  recorded  his- 
tory has  had  such  an  Impact  upon  the 
civilized  world  as  did  this  former  railroad 
newsboy  whose  formal  education  was  limited 
to  a  mere  3  months  in  the  public  schools. 

In  addition  to  his  most  famous  achieve- 
ment— Invention  of  the  electric  light — Edison 
either  invented,  improved  or  found  practical 
application  for  the  phonograph,  the  motion 
picttire  camera,  the  auto  storage  battery,  the 
teletype,  the  Edlphone,  radio  and  television 
tubes,  the  mimeograph,  and  many  other  lesser 
or  related  itenu. 

Even  the  telephone.  Invented  by  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell,  was  not  practical  until 
Edison  developed  a  carbon  transmitter  to 
obtain  the  neceeaary  variable  resistance  In 
a  circuit. 

So  when  you  are  curled  up  under  the 
bedlamp  reading  a  good  book,  or  listening  to 
the  radio  or  watching  television,  or  enjoying 
a  wide  screen  movie,  or  humming  along  with 
the  soft  music  from  yoxir  hl-fl  or  stereo  or 
gabbing  on  the  phone,  or  running  off  the 
church  newsletter  on  the  mimeograph,  or 
driving  along  the  highway,  you  are  paying 
unconscious  tribute  to  one  of  mankind's 
greatest  benefactors. 

Ohio  is  known  as  the  State  that  gave 
light  and  flight  to  the  world,  referring  to 
the  achievements  of  Edison  and  the  Wright 
brothers,  all  Buckeyes  by  birth  or  adoption. 

Edison's  home  at  Milan,  where  he  was 
bom  In  1847,  Is  a  national  shrine  and  attracts 
thousands  of  tourists  annually. 

Ohloans  are  proud  today  as  they  reflect 
on  the  blessings  Thomas  Alva  Bdlson  has 
wrought  upon  their  lives. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  MESSAGE 
TO  CONGRESS 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  is  a  blueprint  for  action 
in  the  homefront  war  against  crime — 
a  deadlier  if  len  dramatic  foe  than 
American  boys  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
Our  war  here  at  home  against  the  ene- 
mies of  decency  and  law  and  order  is  one 
we  have  been  loelng  for  too  many  years. 


Obviously,  crime  preVantlon  primarily 
is  a  local  responsibiUty  but  the  Federal 
Government  should  as$lst  with  its  re- 
sources where  it  properly  can,  as  the 
President  has  outlined. 

The  country's  best  minds  must  be 
probed  to  stamp  out  the  root  causes  of 
crime.  Our  survival  as  a  nation  depends 
upon  this  success.  Law  must  prevail  or 
we  will  no  longer  be  a  nation  of  laws. 

Today  more  Americam  worry  more  in 
their  ordinary  daily  Uveb  about  getting 
murderec,  raped,  yoked,  or  robb'  than 
ever  before  in  out  history.  The  rising 
tide  of  crime  ranks  as  the  country's  fore- 
most domestic  problem. 

The  President's  call  to  arms  against  the 
homefront  criminal  should  be  met  with 
wholehearted  acceptance  and  praise  but 
more  important,  the  best  energies  of  each 
of  us  to  join  the  fight  to  restore  law  and 
order. 


THE  PROPOSED  CURTAILMENT  OP 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  MILK 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1967  budget  contains  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  fimds  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  school 
milk  program.  The  proposed  funding 
would  cut  back  a  program  which  in  fiscal 

1965  provided  approximately  3  billion 
half-pints  of  milk  to  chUdren  in  92.005 
schools  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  given 
a  twofold  reason  for  the  proposed  budg- 
etary cutback.  In  the  first  Instance, 
we  have  been  informed  that  through  this 
curtailment  of  Federal  activity,  approxi- 
mately $52  million  would  be  saved. 

From  a  purely  monetary  standpoint, 
I  doubt  whether  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  actually  realize  such  a 
great  saving.  For  under  our  Agricultural 
price-support  program,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  forced  to  acquire  those  prod- 
ucts now  being  utilized  in  the  school  milk 
program  which  would  become  surplus. 
And  some  people  estimate  that  the  cost 
of  acquiring  this  surplus  would  cost  well 
over  the  $103  million  which  is  the  fiscal 

1966  i»ppropriatlon  for  the  school  milk 
program. 

The  second  justiflcatibn  for  the  pro- 
posed cutback  is  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  child  nutrition,  re- 
cently delivered  to  this  body.  The  por- 
tion of  that  message  which  dealt  with 
school  milk  explained  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  h«s  perfected  a 
method  of  milk  distribution  which  would 
in  effect  bring  more  milk  to  needier 
children. 

True,  a  new  distribution  method  which 
would  bring  milk  to  those  children  with 
greater  need  is  surely  an  admirable  idea. 
However,  here  we  are  faced  with  the 
question  of  who  has  the  greater  need. 
How  does  one  single  out  which  school  is 
to  be  Included?  In  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  where  the  public  schools 
have  children  from  the  richest  and  poor- 
est homes  in  the  same  classroom,  do  we 
question  each  child  on  his  parents'  earn- 
ings, and  segregate  children  at  lunch 
time  according  to  economic  status? 


How  much  more  sense  it  would  make 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
come  before  us  and  ask  for  a  greater 
budgetary  allowance  so  that  the  school 
milk  program  could  be  continued  at  Its 
present  level,  and  at  the  same  time,  en- 
able the  Department  to  Inaugurate  the 
new  distribution  system  which  would 
bring  milk  to  needier  children. 

During  this  year,  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  14  million  half-pints  of  milk  will 
be  distributed  through  370  outlets,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $415,000.  The  proposed 
budget  will  cut  funds  for  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  79  percent,  to  $81,000.  To 
the  child  in  school,  it  will  mean  that  the 
same  dime  which  this  year  buys  three 
containers  of  milk,  will  next  year  buy 
one  container. 

Why  save  a  few  dollars  at  the  expense 
of  our  children's  health?  We  speak  of 
poverty  programs  and  physical  fitness 
standards,  yet  we  deprive  needed  milk. 
I  shall,  therefore,  urge  the  Senate  to 
reinstate  the  funds  which  were  curtailed 
and  shall  work  toward  this  end  when 
this  portion  of  the  budget  comes  up  for 
consideration  on  the  floor. 


THE  RURAL  POVERTY  PROGRAM 
AND  THE  DEMONSTRATION 
CITIES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  sponsor 
and  support  legislation  directed  toward 
improving  the  lot  of  the  residents  of  my 
State  who  live  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  rural  communities.  Sometimes  this 
legislation  was  directed  toward  agricul- 
tural price  supports,  to  soil  and  water 
conservation,  and  to  rural  electrification, 
and  sometimes  toward  improving  rural 
library  services  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. Always  I  have  been  aware  that 
there  were  many  people  living  in  small 
communities  and  on  farms  just  a  few 
miles  away  from  the  superhighways  and 
the  cities  who  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  equitably  in  the  goods 
and  sei-vices  of  our  affluent  society. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  focused  attention  on  these 
problems  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
Febi-uary  4,  1965,  urging  energetic  action 
on  the  part  of  all  Government  agencies 
to  insure  that  full  equality  of  opportu- 
nity be  made  available  to  the  people  of 
rursd  America.  In  the  same  message, 
the  President  announced  the  formation 
of  the  Rural  Community  Development 
Service  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, charged  with  the  responsibility 
to  assist  In  bringing  the  benefits  of  all 
programs  to  the  countryside. 

A  start  has  been  made.  Now  this  year. 
President  Johnson  In  his  message  of 
January  25,  renewed  his  pledge  to  com- 
bat poverty  in  rural  areas.  The  Presi- 
dent said: 

Legislation  enacted  by  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  and  in  prior  years,  provides 
the  means  for  a  massive  attack  on  poverty 
in  America. 

But — even  with  the  help  of  these  great 
new  programs — too  few  rural  communities 
are  able  to  marshal  sufficient  physical, 
human,  and  financial  resources  to  achieve  a 
satisfactory  level  of  social  and  economic 
development. 


In  this  message,  the  President  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
commtmity  develorment  districts  to 
carry  out  coordinated  planning  for  pub- 
lic services  and  economic  development. 
The  basic  essential  programs  exist; 
through  this  new  planning  tool  they  can 
be  made  available  to  the  rural  people 
who  need  them  so  badly. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Community  Develop- 
ment District  Act,  introduced  February 
17  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Sen- 
ator Ellender,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry*, 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxc(»d  two 
recent  editorials,  one  in  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  the  other  in  the  National 
Observer;  both  discuss  the  value  of  the 
program  to  alleviate  rural  poverty  as 
outlined  in  the  President's  message.  In 
addition,  the  article  from  the  National 
Observer  points  up  the  proposals  con- 
cerning our  cities  contained  in  the  dem- 
onstration cities  bill,  which  I  am  also 
privileged  to  cosponsor.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  coordinate  city  planning  and 
various  Federal  programs.  The  need  for 
this  in  cities  is  as  great  as  the  need  for 
comprehensive  poverty  programs  In 
rural  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IProm   the   Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tennessean] 

Rttxal  Povekty  Aid  Sottgrt  bt  Pbesioknt 

The  long-awaited  Federal  program  for 
overcoming  rural  poverty  began  to  take 
shape  yesterday  in  a  special  message  from 
President  Johnson  to  the  Congress. 

The  seeming  Inability  of  the  existing  war 
on  poverty  to  reach  effectively  down  into  the 
rural  areas  first  received  public  attention 
last  summer.  At  that  time  23  Senators  from 
States  with  large  rural  populations  called 
for  fresh  efforts  pinpointed  to  niral  needs. 

Since  that  time  practically  aU  of  the  Pres- 
ident's poverty  program  advisers  from  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver,  chief  of  the  overall  task 
force,  to  Vice  President  Hubext  Hcmphbet. 
publicly  acknowledged  that  existing  weapons 
seem  Inadequate  for  a  rural  poverty  war. 

The  President  made  clear  in  hU  message 
that  the  first  year  of  hla  administration's 
new  poverty  effort  will  be  largely  a  year  of 
study  and  planning. 

A  few  action  programs  will  be  initiated  in 
pilot  areas  while  all  rural  areas  Interested 
will  be  organized  into  community  develop- 
ment districts.  In  these  districts  an  attempt 
win  be  made  to  plan  on  a  multiple  county 
basis,  many  public  services  and  Improved 
governmental  functions. 

The  message  offers  a  satisfactory  Indica- 
tion that  the  President  is  by  no  means  un- 
aware of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  pov- 
erty programs  that  fit  the  needs  of  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

Both  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Mr. 
Shriver's  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity  have 
expressed  concern  recently  at  a  fresh  wave  of 
migration  from  rural  sections  to  big  city 
ghettos. 

In  such  sittiatlons  there  seem  to  be  few 
hopeful  possibilities.  One  of  these  is  the 
knowledge  gained  in  pilot  manpower  train- 
ing programs  scattered  over  the  rural  South 
in  the  past  av^  years.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  rural  citizens  who  could  not  be 
pushed  into  vocational  or  indoctrination  for 
city  life  courses  once  they  arrived  In  the 
urban  center,  gladly  wlU  enroll  in  such 
courses  when  they  are  offered  at  home. 
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at  til*  pvol 
tiM  fKlnc  Mr.  fitbrlw.  tk  !■ 
th«  Pwrtitowt  bM  >»iilf<  BMr  Ute  Into  Ula 

most  Important  flnmatir  lama. 


-     li 


lUtaMla 


BUUoa*  of  doUan  to  remake  enttra  eecttoes 
oTeltlaaaBd  to  uppade  tbe  baale  pattena  of 
Uving  la  ruzal  *""-*^^  may  be  ^ent  In  tbe 
next  fev  yean.  Concentrated  planning  at 
tbe  national  and  local  levels  would  be  tbe 
Initial  step,  wtth  Ootham  and  Dogpateh  the 
targeta. 

This  waa  tbe  glat  o<  two  aaieeagu  Preal- 
dent  Jobnaon  aaat  to  Oonpaaa  laat  weak. 
Aimed  wH  baipiac  implaaiMiC  bla  Oreat  So- 
ciety proframa  nov  in  eTiatanre,  tbe  Preel- 
dant'B  p(«poeala  call  for  naw  conoepta  In 
piM»tv«rt  rederelopment  and  rehabilitation  to 
make  tbe  city  the  "maaterpiace  of  oar  clTm- 
aatlon"  and  to  malce  raral  America  "more 
beautiful,  more  livable.'' 

The  foUOlment  of  Praeldent  Jofanaon'a 
hope  that  ttM  -wUl  mark  tbe  "reblrtta  ot 
urtiaa  Amertea"  depends  upon  tbe  paaase 
of  bla  demonstration  cities  program.  Mr. 
Johnaon  aakad  Oongreaa  to  appropriate  $2Ji 
blUlon  over  a  8-year  period  to  be  used  in  SO 
to  '70  cttlfla  of  rarytng  slzea  and  enTlronments 
"to  retralld  eompletely — on  a  scale  nerer  be- 
fore atteaipted — entire  slum  areas  BMured 
with  bilgbt  and  decay."  Tbe  new  funds 
would  be  In  addition  to  tbe  billions  tbe  Oor- 
araaMBfe  bow  makaa  aTaUable  to  olUee 
tbrougb  aalatlng  Fettaral  aaalataaoe  pro- 
grams. 

THX    PaOPOSAL'S    PHnOSOPHT 

Tbe  phlloeophy  behind  the  proposal  Is  this: 
There  are  enough  PedenU  aaatBtaaoe  pro- 
pams  for  tbe  proper  phyatoal  and  social  ras- 
toratlon  of  crtttss.  Tlaaae  programs  are  being 
waed  aaroas  the  Hatton  but  on  a  ptaeemeal. 
ad  boo  baaia.  Tba  alaa  axxl  acale  of  urban 
baa  been  too  small  and  too  widely 
la  tbo  pofst.  Pedsnd  otteiala  say. 
WKh  pRvar  plannlwg  and  aooRUaattan.  an- 
ttrs  sBBtlena  at  a  dty — poiAupa  up  to  10  par- 
oant  of  It.  involYlng  aa  many  as  IMXXM 
people — eooid  be  renovated. 

So  tba  nub  oi  Mr.  Jnhnansi'a  Idea  ta  to 
plan  and  coordinate  this  varlaty  ot  ertsting 
ptogiama  to  aaable  eittaa  to  make  better  oae 
at  tbetr  own  and  the  Federal  Oovemmanfa 

aeraral  blocks  aa  uadsr  prassnt  urban- 
projecta.  the  demonatraUon  cltlee 
woMld  take  la  far  bigger  chunks  of 
a  city  and  anoompaaa  much  more  than  Jiiat 
urban  renewal.  Mr.  Jobneoo's  new  program 
woald  bring  together  such  Federal  programs 
as  kMr-«0Bt  hn<ialng,  maaa  traaaportatlon.  aid 
to  eduaatkm.  and  aatlpoverty.  Tbe  plaanera 
would  oowalder  what  waa  being  done  under 
aU  theee  programa  before  deciding  how  tba 
elty  abould  attampt  to  reconatruct  its 
bUghted  areaa. 

Mr.  Johnaon  doeant  aee  thla  program  aolT- 
ing  the  problema  of  the  atty  aeroea  the  Ka- 
UOQ.  He  ^ipUerea.  Inatead.  tbat  It  can  point 
out  the  proper  paths  for  progrees.  Once  W 
to  70  dtlee  have  entire  sections  and  neigh- 
borhoods rebuilt,  and  the  results  are  Tlalble, 
he  bopea  the  eltlea  will  than  undertake  sim- 
ilar programa  on  their  own  InltlatlTe. 

■aaaHK  aou  >ai  0ifca«  aax 

To  entice  cltlee  to  participate  la  the 
demonatratteo  program,  tba  Praaldaat  woold 
have  the  Federal  Oovinmant  pay  aearty  tka 
entire  bOL  XTaele  8am  now  pa^a  M  to  M 
It  of  the  coat  at  the  varlaaa  VMeral 
■lidataay  la  tha  etttaa.  The 
President  prupcta  ttat  ttie  OovanoiMt  pay 

of  tbe  ooat  tkat  la  tka  olty^ 

Aa  oaclat  at  Um  DaiMliiiaal  of 
Ing   and   Urbas  OavelopaBaa*   (HUD^ 


-ttu  ra> 
to  itrik  aa  nadartaklBg  at  anch  mag- 
wlthout  advance  eartalaty  irf  the 
"Oace  tha  aodal  and  anonnmtc  ad- 
TaatacBB  of  laige-acale  rederaiopment  and 
rehaMntatlOD  can  be  seen,"  be  says,  "then 
tbe  way  wW  be  dear  for  significant  progreaa 
oa  a  large  ecale  acroee  tha  Watkm." 

If  the  large  aeala  MdavelopBiant  doaa  get 
past  the  demonatratiOB  phase,  Mr.  Johnaon'a 
idaaa  an  bow  It  should  be  aocomplished 
would  amoiukt  to  an  operating  plan 
for  a  m^or  phAsc  of  the  principal  assignment 
be  baa  glyen  HUU — to  make  cltlee  better 
places  to  live.  A  key  man  in  each  local  proj- 
eet  would  be  the  Federal  ooordlnatcr,  a  Hoos- 
lag  and  Uitian  OerelopaMnt  repreeentatlTe. 
wfaoee  Job  woukl  be  to  oorrelate  aU  Ftderal 
programa,  and  also  to  encourage  cooperation 
by  local  offlrlals  The  Federal  coordinator 
would  b«  the  one  source  through  which  &I1 
Federal  funds  would  be  disbursed  at  the 
local  level. 

The  Prsaldent  said  •»  aiiniafi  would  be 
available  the  first  year  for  use  as  planning 
grants  to  etttee  Ukat  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram. About  9400  million  would  be  ueed 
each  following  year  to  assist  tbe  cltlee  in 
finaiwirig  the  redevelopment.  This  would  be 
in  addition  to  money  already  avansble 
through  existing  ftderal  programs. 

President  Johnson's  proposal  for  rural 
America  could  be  Just  as  far  reaching  as  his 
demonstratlon-cltles  program.  In  his  mes- 
sage oD  the  rural  program,  he  said  there  was 
an  urgent  need  to  extend  the  some  coxkcen- 
trated  efficiency  of  city  antlpoverty  efforts 
to  the  countryside  where  nearly  "one-half  ot 
the  poor  live  •  •  •  (and)  peoprte  lag  aUnost 
a  years  behind  urban  residents  in  educational 
attainment." 

TKB  axSAL  rtJLM  or  arracx 
His  propoeal  la  to  eatahllsh  community 
development  districts  to  help  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas  tackle  such  problems  as  health 
care,  education  and  vocational  training,  cul- 
tural opportunltiee,  and  pabllc  services.  Tbe 
propoeal  would  aoeompUab  two  nudn  objeo- 
tlvea.  It  would  enable  rural  rasldeats  to 
band  togetlMr  to  obtain  a  oomplete  eet  of 
public  SSI  1 1  mis,  or  to  have  a  voloe  In  bow 
thess  servioee  are  planned  and  operated  by 
the  nearby  city  where  the  rural  residents 
usually  havs  to  go  for  them.  Also,  It  would 
make  the  many  Faderal  antlpoverty  programa 
available  to  niral  areas,  where  nearly  half  of 
tha  fainHtee  have  a  cash  Inoome  leea  than 
•3.000  a  year. 

Bobart  O.  Lewla,  admlaistrator  of  the 
Sural  Community  Development  Service  la 
tbe  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  the  de- 
velopment districts  win  be  planning  and  co- 
ordinating ageaeiea.  la  some  casea.  the 
major  dty  in  a  development  district  will  be 
wooed  through  Federal  grants  to  expand  ita 
plaiinlag  fuaetlooa  to  inolode  outlying  rural 
areas  la  plaoee  where  there  la  no  local 
planning  agency  the  Oovemment  would  give 
the  district  a  grant  to  establish  one. 

"The  development  district's  boundaries 
were  determined  long  ago  when  rural  reel- 
deats  decided  where  to  go  for  such  sei  flues 
aa  madtaal  eare,"  Mr.  liswls  says.  "The  dis- 
trict wUl  give  the  rtiral  realdaat  a  voice  la  tbe 
devalopnent  of  tbe  area.  Tbo  long  he  has 
been  a  aecond-claas  cltixen.  oaly  a  customer, 
ualng  asi  Tlcea  of  a  nearby  city  that  are  In- 
adequate or  nearly  Inaooeaalble  to  him." 


PORNOORAPHIC  UTERATURB 

Mr.  TOWEl.  Mr.  Prwldent,  the  City 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Abilene. 
Ter,  haj  pasaed  recently  a  resolution 
concerning  the  avaflaUli^  of  pwno- 
gnsblc  llteraturg  on  our  newvtands. 

Tlilg  raiokitkin  repregentg  tbe  concern 
of  BoCbeis  and  housewlTes  about  the  af- 
fect of  MCh  puMicattong  on  tbe  youat 


peofde  of  oar  Katloii.  It  li  pofaxted  out 
In  this  xeaolaUon  tbat  anxb  unde^rable 
behavior  and  }trfenile  dellnqaeacy  i«- 
salt  from  the  CApueure  of  tfaeae  offend- 
ers to  such  offensive  magaztnes. 

In  an  attempt  to  recognise  the  natlon- 
wlde  tf  arts  of  this  orgaidaatkn  to  have 
morally  undermining  magadnea  removed 
from  our  newsstands,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  resohitioa  be  printed 
in  the  Rccx>ia, 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tkm  wtLs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
RcookD,  as  follows: 

Whereaa  young  people  are  Impreeelonable 
because  of  their  lack  of  eaperlanoe  and  ao 
are  eaelly  swayed  by  tbe  gufla  at  attractively 
preaented  eex  magsslTVfe:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  an  aiannlng  rise  la  Ju- 
venile problems  of  all  deecriptlons — delin- 
quency, unmarried  mothers,  social  iHimnnri. 
sexual  crimes;  and 

Whereas  the  greatest  danger  of  modern- 
day  sex  magaxinea  is  tbetr  Class  appearance 
so  tbat  they  are  purchased  openly  and  read 
by  people  in  every  aooepCable  eoclal  level,  un- 
like aimllar  magulnes  of  yeaia  ago  that  were 
printed  on  pulp,  written  by  low-grade  writ- 
ers and  which  catered  to  the  lower  elements 
cCeoctety;  and 

Whereaa  the  effects  ot  theee  sax  autga- 
alnes  on  our  society  Is  evidenced  la  the  in- 
creasing number  of  tragic  mlstakee,  often 
Irreparable,  made  by  our  young  people: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Federations  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  Abilene,  Tex.,  repreeent- 
Ing  concerned  mothers,  and  housewives  of 
the  General  Fsderation  at  vromaBls  Olube 
In  a  nationwide  crueode  to  remove  fk<om  our 
newastanda  offensive  and  charaoter-under- 
mlnlng  aa 


THE   SMALX.    BU8INBS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PELL.  hb.  President,  on  January 
27,  F^ebruary  18,  and  Mardi  2.  of  this 
year,  I  have  addressed  my  colleagues 
coneeming  the  dire  straits  of  the  average 
small  businessman  because  of  the  lack  of 
direct  loan  assistance  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  an 
entirely  ridiculous  situation  whereby  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  not 
even  been  able  to  accept  m>pllcations 
since  October  11,  1965.  But  even  though 
this  is  the  most  important  situation  con- 
fronting SBA,  there  have  been  a  series 
of  other  problems  that  have  develc^ied 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  entire 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
evaluated and  every  attempt  should  be 
made  to  put  it  back  <xi  its  feet. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  in  the 
annual  report  for  1964  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  released  on  Mardi 
SI,  1965.  the  SBA,  with  something  more 
than  Justifiable  pride,  pointed  to  58,000 
contract*— totaling  $2.3  billion — which 
were  set  aside  for  awards  to  small  firms 
through  the  Joint  efforts  of  SBA  and 
Oovemment  pun^aslng  agencies. 

In  fact,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's report  reads  as  follows: 

SBA  repreeentatlves  at  major  Oovemment 
buying  offlcee  review  future  purchases  for 
several  purposes:  to  eee  wfcethat  they  can  be 
a>t  asida  for  flnall  liiialnaaa  or  could  be  aet 
aalde  U  SBA  found  addittonal  aokaU  flras 
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that  would  be  Interested  In  bidding  on  them; 
to  determine  whether,  though  the  purchases 
remain  open  to  bidders  of  all  sizes,  additional 
small  firms  should  be  brought  Into  the  com- 
petition, and  to  Judge  wbiather  purchases 
that  are  being  made  from  single  sources 
could  be  opened  up  to  completion  by  quali- 
fied small  businesses. 

However,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration last  year  went  ahead,  under  the 
guise  of  eCQclency  and  economy,  and  re- 
moved its  procurement  center  represent- 
atives from  the  various  Government 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

What  this  means  is  that  a  small  busi- 
nessman, who  is  experiencing  a  problem 
in  trying  to  bid  on  a  contract,  can  no 
longer  come  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  expect  that  SBA  will 
have  a  fleldman  in  the  very  agency  with 
which  he  is  dealing  in  order  to  assist 
him.  I 

Granted  there  are  mall  business 
procurement  representatives  in  the  vari- 
ous agencies,  but  they  are  not  per  se 
tentacles  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  very  reason  for  SBA's 
creation  by  Congress  was  to  help  the 
small  businessman  overcame  the  highly 
competitive,  management  staCftng  that 
big  business  has  availat^e  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
the  first  mistake  that  SBA  has  made  in 
the  last  few  months,  but  that,  unfor- 
tunately, was  Just  the  beginning. 

On  May  19,  1965,  the  then  Adminis- 
trator, Eugene  Foley,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

Today  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  better  programs  reaching  more  small 
biislnesses  more  effectively  tjban  ever  before. 
We  have  put  the  principles  that  Congress 
wrote  Into  the  Small  Business  Act  into  ac- 
tion, in  the  marketplaces  of  the  Nation. 

Our  agency  Is  almost  completely  reorga- 
nized and  it  Is  operating  etlclently  and  eco- 
nomically. 

We  are  finding  new  usea  for  our  old  pro- 
grams, and  developing  new  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  small  business  in  a  booming 
economy:  in  a  society  that  is  perpetually 
transforming  Itself. 

We  welcome  these  challenges.  You  know 
the  energy  and  the  determination  that  push 
Americans  toward  the  President's  dream  of 
a  Oreat  Society.  There  is  no  room,  any  more, 
for  a  Oovemment  agency  that  Jogs  along  in 
a  rut.  There  are  no  funds  for  complacent 
programs,  that  have  trifling  goals  and  avoid 
the  big  problems  of  our  time.  All  of  us,  and 
all  our  programs,  must  work  harder  and 
do  more. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  PoQcy  said  in  May 
of  1965  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration was  almost  coippletely  reorga- 
nized and  that  it  was  opemating  efficiently 
and  economically,  but  what  has  trans- 
pired since  then  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  rumored  It  it  contemplating 
a  merger  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  to  merge  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  into  the  big  business 
oriented  Department  of  Commerce. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Pre»ldent,  Mr.  Foley 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  room,  any  more,  for  a  Oovemment 
agency  that  is  "Jogging  along  in  a  rut." 
The  Small  Business  Administration  is  not 


just  "Jogging  along,"  but  it  has,  in  fact, 
come  to  a  dead  stop. 

Mr.  Foley  then  went  on  to  say  that 
there  are  no  funds  for  complacent  pro- 
graims  that  have  trifling  goals.  Well,  I 
know  there  is  one  thing  on  which  we  all 
agree — the  goals  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  as  set  up  by  Congress  in 
1953,  were  anything  but  trifling. 

Prom  1953  until  December  1965.  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  made 
117,642  loans  in  a  total  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $3.5  billion.  During  the 
same  period  of  time,  57,335  direct  loans 
were  made  in  the  amount  of  $2,610  mil- 
lion. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  alone, 
where  94.8  percent  of  the  industries  are 
considered  small  business  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  there  have 
been  1,053  loans  in  the  cmiount  of  $33,- 
019,000,  between  1953  and  September  30 
of  last  year. 

I  think  I  have  established,  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  played  an  Im- 
jKjrtant  part  in  our  economy  as  a  lender 
of  last  resort  when  the  businessman  has 
no  other  place  to  turn. 

But  what  has  now  happened  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration? 

An  Administrator  has  not  been  ap- 
pointed since  August  of  last  year  and  I 
understand  that  the  morale  in  this  agen- 
cy has  reached  an  all-time  low. 

Furthermore,  as  if  the  administration 
were  attempting  to  add  insult  to  injury, 
I  now  understand  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  been  ordered, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  va- 
cate its  present  headquarters  at  811  Ver- 
mont Avenue,  and  It  will  be  shuffled  into 
another  building.  I  would  Hke  to  know 
where  Is  the  efiQciency  and  economy  to 
this  kind  of  a  movement? 

Recently  there  appeared  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  March  5  concerning  the  Smsdl  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  9,  1966) 

PaOTECTINO    THE    SBA 

For  several  weeks  a  rumor  has  persisted 
that  the  administration  Intends  to  transfer 
the  Independent  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  the  Commerce  Department.  Com- 
merce officials  are  reported  busy  trying  to 
round  up  support  for  the  Idea  on  Capitol 
Hill.  And  a  group  of  lawmakers,  largely 
drawn  from  Small  Business  Committees  In 
both  House  and  Senate,  have  been  attacking 
tbe  propoeal. 

Admittedly,  the  task  of  opponents  is  diffi- 
cult. The  White  House  hasn't  as  yet 
broached  tbe  subject,  and  as  one  critic  de- 
clares, "It's  like  trying  to  dynamite  fog." 
But  obviously  a  behind-the-scenes  contest 
4ft  taking  place. 

Supporters  of  the  SBA's  Independence  fear 
that  tucking  it  in  some  cranny  of  Com- 
merce, where  big  business  enjoys  major  In- 
fluence, will  In  effect  kill  the  agency.  There 
is  some  historical  Justlflcatlon  for  this  view. 
During  World  War  n  a  couple  of  small  pre- 
cursors of  the  SBA  did  an  Ineffective  Job. 
The     Division     of     Contract     Distribution, 


created  In  1941,  and  the  subeequent  Small 
Business  Unit  within  Commerce,  were  both 
largely  paper  organizations. 

But  as  Roes  D.  Davis,  SBA  executive  ad- 
ministrator, noted  recently,  there  are  ways 
to  assure  the  agency's  independence  even 
within  a  larger  department.  He  suggests 
that  placing  It  at  tbe  under  secretary  level 
In  Commerce  and  granting  It  semi-auton- 
omous status  could  do  the  trick. 

Obviously  there  would  be  administrative 
advantages  In  such  a  consolidation.  Apart 
from  the  savings  of  taxpayer  dollars,  the  SBA 
would  have  a  voice  In  many  decisions  affect- 
ing all  business.  Tbe  resources  of  Com- 
merce, Including  its  economists  and  data 
and  research  staff,  would  be  available. 

Tbe  small  businessman  represents  a  power- 
ful political  force  in  every  Industrial  nation. 
One  has  only  to  recall  how  Pierre  Poujade, 
for  all  his  irresponsible  rabble  rousing,  was 
able  to  capture  a  quarter  of  tbe  National 
Assembly  seats  In  France  a  decade  ago  by 
appealing  to  little  abopkeepers.  For  this 
reason  the  OOP  now  seems  to  have  seized 
upon  the  SBA  "shutdown"  as  an  election 
Issue. 

All  of  which  demonstrates  that  the  White 
House  should  make  sure  to  preeerve  this 
agency's  function.  If  the  SBA  is  to  be 
left  as  Is,  an  administrator  should  be  ap- 
|H>inted  now.  (The  post  has  been  vacant 
since  last  September.)  If  the  agency  Is 
to  Join  Commerce,  guarantees  of  its  auton- 
omy need  to  be  made  explicit. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that 
the  administration  is  doing  an  injustice 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  by 
allowing  it  to  stagger  along  in  this 
fashion. 

What  I  would  hope  is  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  would  expand  the  loan 
limit  on  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion immediately  so  that  SBA  regular 
business  loan  program  might  get  going 
again. 

As  I  have  said  previously  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  am  continuing  to  re- 
ceive communications  from  small  busi- 
nessmen throughout  my  State  who  are 
gravely  concerned  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  participate  to  their  greatest  ca- 
pability during  this  thrust  forward  in 
our  economy. 


PROPOSED  ELECTORAL 
SYSTEM  OVERHAUL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  March  8,  1966,  there  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  an  article  under 
the  caption  "Electoral  System  Overhaul 
Urged,"  written  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick, 
which  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Electoeal   STsmt   OvxaHAUi.  Urceo 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

South  Dakota's  Senator  Karl  Mitndt 
ambled  around  to  a  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee the  other  day,  briefcase  In  hand, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  an  old  sales- 
man making  an  old  familiar  call.  He  had 
come  to  sell  his  district  plan  for  the  election 
of  Presidents;  and  after  13  years  of  trying, 
he  felt  his  product  was  better  than  ever. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  had  convened  partly  out  of 
courtesy  to  tbe  President.  In  order  to  take  up 
J(4uiaon's  request  for  an  amendment  that 
would  hogtle  maverick  electors.     It  awlftly 
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VbaX  tlM  commltu* 
1  this  M  •  vary  minor  oooocm.  After 
•11.  M  8«n*tar  Ummt  patD.UA  out.  pnaMMi- 
tUl  •laetors  Iwts  — arUd  tttair  IndiiMadHiee 
onlr  8  oat  ct  %  polhir  1M64  tlmM  ■Inot 
liao.  OClMrwta*,  Um7  h*v»  duttfolly  rubber- 
•tMnpad  tlMlr  partf^  ebolM. 

If  tlM  eonmlMM  roporta  any  naolatloB 
at  au  rtwllin  with  Um  alactlon  of  Pnal- 
denU,  It  la  likely  to  report  a  plan  fOr  wfaole- 


IiuUan*^  Sanator  Bats  would  aboUab  pres- 
idential elaotora  altojather.  but  retain  the 
preaeat  ayataaa  tsS.  "winner  take  all."  by  which 
a  Stata'a  entire  electoral  vote  goee  to  the 
candidate  wlnalnc  a  majority  In  the  State 
as  a  wbda. 

Flortda'a  Senator  SMA-rmas  alao  would 
a>HTilt<i  the  eiaetan,  but  hla  reeolutton  would 
divide  a  State'a  electoral  TOte.  down  to  three 
4<M^1wv^  piaoea.  according  to  the  popular 
vote.  Tbua,  under  the  amathera  plan.  Mla- 
sourl'a  13  electoral  votaa  In  1964  would  have 
been  counted  7Mt  votea  (or  Johnaon,  4J16 
vo*ea  tor  Ooldwater,  Ohlo'a  30  electoral  votea 
would  have  gone  16J«S  for  L3J..  S.635  for 
Ooldwater. 

Senator  Mvwor'a  plan  la  the  beat  of  the 
three.  It  la  basloally  the  aame  propoaal  onoe 
•dvanoed  by  Madlaon.  Jefferaon,  and  John 
Qamof  aj««%...  Thla  la  the  dlatrict  plan, 
'  uead  aa  reeently  aa  iwa  in  Michigan.  Under 
thla  aystem,  the  presidential  rtectora  are  pre- 
■arved.  Bach  party  nomlnatea  two  electors. 
oorreapondlng  to  Senators,  who  serve  for  the 
State  at  large.  In  addition,  each  party  nomi- 
natea  an  elector  for  each  congreaalonal  dla- 
trict. Ttte  electoral  vote  then  la  divided  ac- 
cordingly. 

m  the  1M4  Section.  S3  of  California's  S8 
congreeslonal  dlatrlcta  went  for  Johnaon. 
Unctar  the  ayatem  of  winner  take  aU.  L3.J. 
cUlmed  the  whole  of  the  State's  40  electoral 
votea.  Under  the  Ifundt  plait,  by  contraat. 
Johnaon  would  have  received  3  electoral  votea 
for  winning  in  the  State  aa  whole,  ptua  33 
for  the  dlatrlcta  be  carried,  but  the  6  other 
votea  would  have  been  cast  for  Ooldwater. 
atmUarly.  Ooldwater  would  have  picked  up 
1  electoral  vote  In  Nettraaka.  where  he  carried 
the  SUte's  Third  Dlatrlat  while  losing  by 
31.000  In  the  State  aa  a  whole. 

The  Mundt  plan  makes  great  good  aenae. 
Ita  adoption  would  tend  to  break  the  unfair 
power  now  held  by  the  large  States  and  eape- 
dally  by  key  bloca  in  the  large  dtles  of  the 
large  States.  Under  the  general  ticket  sys- 
tem, a  relative  handful  of  swing  votea  can 
have  a  fantaatlc  effect  on  the  electoral  vote. 
In  IMO,  It  wlU  be  recalled.  Nixon  polled  3,- 
440,000  votea  In  New  Tork  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  while  Kennedy  poUed  3.433,000  on  the 
Damoocatle  tlekst.  But  Kennedy  alao  picked 
up  4M.000  votea  on  the  Uberal  Una.  It  waa 
enough  to  give  him  45  electoral  votea  for  the 
State  aa  a  whole.  The  aame  thing  happened 
in  nUnola.  where  Kennedy  led  Nixon  by  only 
83SS  votea  In  4,740,000  cast.  Bloc  votes  In 
Cook  County  delivered  all  of  DllnoU'  37  elec- 
toral votea  to  Kennedy. 

If  the  Mundt  plan  had  been  in  effect,  the 
voters  of  Harleoi  and  Cook  County  would 
have  had  the  aame  power,  neither  vaof  nor 
less,  that  waa  exerted  by  voters  everywhere 
else.  Under  the  inequitable  system  that  now 
prevails,  each  Individual  voter  in  New  Tork 
In  effect  casta  4S  separate  votea  for  a  preal- 
dSBtUl  candidate,  and  each  Individual  voter 
la  nilBots  easta  M  asparste  votes.  Maui- 
whlle.  the  Individual  in  Alaska.  OeUware. 
Nevada.  Wyomlnc.  and  Vermont  easts  but 
thioe  votea. 

tn  the  reapportlooment  oaae  ot  BeynoMt  v. 
Sim*,  the  Supreae  Court  ranuulBed  that  tt 
would  be  eatraordlaary.  tneonoelvahle  and 
platnly  uneoastltwtlonal  for  any  plan  to  be 
adopted  toy  «hleh  voten  In  one  pert  at  a 
State  won  pattWed  to  vote  S.  S.  or  MtlBSs. 
wtitle  pwioi  ctatwhAre  oo«M  vote  only  obco. 
Tat  this  U  pitulwly  «hM  mw  hT|i—s  hi 


presidential  elecUons:  Bach  person's  vote  i* 
multiplied  by  the  whole  number  ol  his 
State's  electors. 

It  wlU  be  an  interesting  test  of  the  Uberala' 
alnoerlty  to  sse  how  warmly  they  embrace 
the  Muadt  plan.  For  the  last  several  yews. 
the  (Teat  clamor  has  been  for  "one  man.  one 
vote.  Up  and  down  the  country,  the  cry  has 
gone  forth  that  the  most  elementsry  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  and  of  EUpubllcaa  gov- 
ernment as  well,  demand  that  all  voters  be 
treated  alike.  The  election  of  a  President  by 
direct  popular  vote  would  accomplish  that 
end,  but  at  the  price  of  abandoning  the  Fed- 
eral system  altogether.  Under  either  ot  the 
{dans  advanced  by  SMannas  or  Mwar,  fair- 
ness and  federalism  would  alike  l>e  preeerved. 

The  old  salesman  has  been  pushing  his 
plan  since  1053.  Now  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  laid  down  the  law  on  substantial 
equality  among  congressional  dlatrlcta,  the 
last  objection  to  Its  validity  has  been  re- 
moved. If  big-State  liberals  win  put  their 
prlndplea  above  their  politics,  IfxriniT  might 
yet  make  his  sale. 


BIO  BROTHER 


Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, u  you  probably  know,  the  8ub- 
oommlttee  on  AdministTatlve  Practice 
and  Procedure  has  made  an  in-depth  in- 
vestigation of  eavesdropping  and  harass- 
ment tactics  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

The  KlpUnger  tax  letter  of  Mardi  4. 
1960,  deals  with  this  subject  in  some  de- 
tail. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
part  of  the  letter  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  R«c- 

OltB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoas, 
as  follows: 

Tm  KiPUNon  Tax  Lnrn 

WasHiworoit,  DC, 

M*TcH  4.  IMS. 

Dcaa  Sol:  It's  time  to  get  the  record 
stral^t  on  Revenue  Service  snooping.  Ihere 
have  been  aH  kinds  ot  chargea  about  bow  It 
conducts  investigaUona.  Many  taxpayers  be- 
lieve the  IBS  uses  wiretapping  and  bugging 
extensively. 

Devices  aren't  even  used  In  routine  audits. 
But  not  all  agents  are  illy  white.  Some  used 
pretty  sneaky  methods.  When  this  was  ex- 
posed before  Congress,  IBS  blew  the  whistle. 
Promises  It  won't  happen  again. 

Pact  is,  IBS  says  use  ot  electronic  de- 
vices Is  limited  to  cases  Involving  criminal  tax 
evasion,  other  criminal  acts.  It  may  wire 
an  agent  who  has  reported  a  bribe.  And  Su- 
preme Court  haa  held  that  UUa  la  legal. 

But  no  more  wiretaps.  Congressional  com- 
mittee brought  out  fact  that  aame  revenue 
agenta  did  wtretape.  But  the  Bevenue  Serv- 
ice haa  alnoe  lasued  orders  forbidding  the 
uee  *  *  *  and  there  baa  been  no  recent  evi- 
dence that  IBS  agenta  are  listening  to  tele- 
phone calls  at  suspseted  tax  cheata. 

Bneptlon  Is  made  to  no-wlietapptng  rule 
with  owner's  permission.  Under  Federal  law 
n  Is  OK  to  eavesdrop  with  ons  party'a  per- 
mlssloB. 

Bugging  taxpayers'  homes  or  offloes  Isnt 
done,  the  IRS  cialma.  It  would  involve  Il- 
legal mtry  to  plant  the  bugi,  and  IRS  wont 
do  that.  It  may  tape  Interrogatkm  of  tax- 
payers and  wltnsssss  tn  tax  fraud  eases. 
IBS  admiu  that  It  used  to  bug  Its  ooafersnee 
roooM.  but  atUl  Insists  It  dldnt  Ustsn  to 
•saqiayer-lawyer  eonvenatiaaa  •  *  •  rsspeot- 
ed  privacy. 

an  atUUl  use  at  eleotronle  devleea  Is  now 
rigidly  eoatooOed.  so  that  psrwrtsslan  for  ovea 
Beat  routine  use  conse  Croas  vary  high  uy  la 


the  Service.    Purpose  Is  to  avoid  future  abuse 
in  use  of  such  devices. 

A  school  to  taain  InteUlgence  agents,  the 
IBS  apeolal  agenta.  Is  operated  by  Treasury. 
They  Isera  alxnit  wiretaps,  burglary  meth- 
ods •  •  •  not  for  own  uss  but  to  thwart 
criminals  trying  to  uss  them  against  gov- 
ernment. 

Electronic  devices  play  only  a  small  part 
In  IBS  Investigations.  IBS  baa  many  other 
technlquss.  Some  are  fust  about  as  bad  as 
wiretapping,  and  under  congres^onal  heat 
the  Servloe  haa  agreed  to  atop  ualng  a  few. 
It  asked  postal  Inspector  to  note  all  data  on 
outside  of  mall  a  taxpayer  got  or  sent.  Send- 
ers and  addreasees  were  called  In  to  make 
a  statement.  It  also  seized  some  mall  before 
It  waa  d^vered  If  It  had  tax  aaeeasment 
against  addressee.  Now  It  watta  until  mall  is 
deUvered  to  setae  It. 

IRS  checks  unusual  money  deals  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Banks  file  a 
quarterly  report  with  PRB  on  unusual  cur- 
rency transactions. 

Agents  are  skilled  at  measiuing  Increases 
In  taxpayer's  assets  each  year  •  •  •  the  so- 
called  net  worth  approfu;h.  Amount  of  an- 
niial  Increase,  with  certain  adjustments,  Is 
the  true  Inooms.  Much  tjsed  In  fraud  cases. 
Special  agenta  work  only  on  fraud  casea. 
And  if  one  is  called  in  he  ahould  Identify 
himself  to  taxpayer.  Thereafter,  taxpayer 
should  talk  only  If  bis  lawyer  Is  present,  and 
he  should  stay  away  from  IRS  offices.  IRS  is 
out  to  get  facts  legally.  But  some  agents 
may  stretch  legal  way. 

Tour  tax  return  may  not  be  kept  aa  secret 
as  you  might  believe.  Just  about  any  Fed- 
eral agency  can  Inspect  It.  Althoxigh  final 
say-so  Is  left  to  discretion  at  the  Oommls- 
sloasr  of  Internal  Bevenue.  if  the  request  Is 
baaed  on  natters  an  agency  regulates  It  Is 
hardly  ever  turned  down. 

Justice  Department  haa  the  right  to  In- 
spect and  make  copies  of  returns.  IRS  Com- 
missioner has  no  discretion  on  this,  he  must 
obey  request  of  Justice. 

State  and  local  tax  oOleials  can  get  copies 
If  the  Oovemor  aaks  the  Bevenue  Service 
for  them — uaed  to  detect  nonpayers  of  State 
taxsa. 

ntS  wont  Ughtly  refuse  these  Toquests, 
alnoe  In  Boost  Instances  FMeral  agencies, 
State  officials,  etc.,  can  and  do  fumltfi  the 
Service  with  much  more  Information  about 
taxpayers  than  IRS  gives  the  agenclea.  For 
example,  Department  of  Agriculture  can  give 
Servloe  a  rundown  on  subsidies  It  pays 
farmers.  Easy  for  IRS  to  check  up  to  see  If 
they  were  reported.  Or  State  may  give  IRS  a 
list  of  trucks  registered  In  the  State.  Oov- 
emment  has  ooUeeted  mllUona  from  trvkcktn 
who  were  not  paying  highway  use  tax. 

Congress,  not  IRS.  has  the  blame  for  «■- 
posing  nderal  tax  returns.  Tears  ago,  it 
enacted  laws  requiring  the  Oommlastoner  to 
allow  thla  to  be  done  under  supervision. 
While  Osrvlos  carefully  controls  returns 
Inspection,  fact  la  that  hundreds  of  tax  re- 
turns are  opened  to  other  Oovemment  offi- 
cials, and  data  gleaned  from  them  are  used 
against  taxpayers  in  nontax  eases. 
Congress  let  barrier  down  aitd  only  Con- 
can  put  It  up  again. 
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FAMILY  PLANNINO  WORKS  IN 
BALTIMORE 

Mr.  TYDENOS.  Mr.  President,  a  news 
release  from  the  Information  Center  on 
Population  Probtens  presents  an  inter- 
esting Bommary  of  the  effects  of  accel- 
erated Mrth  oont3x>l  Berrlees  In  the  city 
of  Baltlaaore.  In  19fS  there  were  2,000 
fewer  children  bom  than  the  previous 
year.  The  reduced  Mrth  levd  in  BalU- 
more  is  a  result  at  careful  coordination 
In  ptlrate  and  pubtto  (aoflttles  so  that 


low-inoome  groups  maj  have  the  same 
complete  family  planning  servicee  that 
are  available  to  those  with  higher  in- 
comes. In  the  last  3  years,  Baltimore  has 
acquired  birth  control  faculties  in  eight 
private  and  public  hospitals  and  four 
planned  parenthood  dinlca  The  rhythm 
method  Is  offered  to  patients  at  three 
Catholic  hoepltals. 

Family  planning  programs  have  spread 
further  to  20  of  Marylandla  23  counties. 
Baltimore  has  beep  selected  as  a  train- 
ing center  for  ^amUy  planning  by 
Planned  ParenUnod/World  Population 
in  conJunctioiiTWith  the  Johns  H(^>klns 
School  of  Hygiene  and  tihe  Maryland 
State  Health  Etepartment.  Doctors, 
nurses,  social  workers,  and  other  hcMdth 
professionals  are  receivin|r  training  in 
family  planning  technlquea 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoro  an 
article  on  these  developments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  fellows: 

PHSNOMxirAL  BntTH  Daop  Tixlds  Huox 

SAVDros 

(By  Malcolm  Lewis) 

BujraMXMM.  B<d.— AcceleraUon  of  birth  con- 
trol aervlcea  for  poor  f amlllee  brought  down 
the  niuiber  of  bablee  bom  la  thla  city  in 
tS66  to  the  lowest  level  In  30  yean.  The 
19.800  new  babies  were  3,000  lass  than  those 
bom  the  year  before. 

The  10-percent  drop  In  the  Baltimore  birth 
rate  la  called  phenomenal  by  Dr.  Matthew 
Tayback,  deputy  health  commissioner. 

A  health  atatlstldan.  Dr.  Tayback  aaya: 
"There  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  our 
poorer  families  want  the  same  chance  as  the 
middle  and  upper  economic  groups  to  con- 
trol the  alae  of  their  familial." 

He  dtee  as  most  important  the  vast  sav- 
ings In  anguUh  for  the  famtties  where  the 
unwanted  bablss  were  not  bom. 

A  ti4  arxLuoit  SAVtSo 

But  Dr.  Tayback  adds  that  the  economic 
savings  for  city  and  State  will  be  at  least 
"$1  minicm  In  projected  education  coeta 
alone  for  50  clasaroMns  that  v»ont  be  needed 
8  years  from  now."  Other  savings,  such  aa 
aid  to  dependent  children,  are  many  times 
the  cost  to  the  community  for  birth  control 
clinics  and  supplies. 

The  Information  Center  ob  Peculation 
Problems  projects  a  minimal  total  saving  to 
city.  State,  and  Federal  governments  of  $14 
million  as  a  result  of  the  a,000  drop  In 
births.  These  projected  savings  include  the 
Investment  and  operating  expenses  for  edu- 
cation, health,  sanitation.  Are  and  police 
faculties,  and  the  coats  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  and  maternal  care. 

The  reduced  birth  level  In  Baltimore  atems 
from  the  meshing  of  private  a&d  public  fa- 
cilities to  give  low-lncoms  groups  complete 
family  planning  services.  From  a  standing 
■tart  leas  than  3  years  ago,  people  In  Balti- 
more now  have  birth  control  oUnlcs  In  eight 
private  and  public  hospitals,  four  plaimed 
parenthood  clinics  and  the  rhythm  method 
is  offered  at  three  Catholic  hospitals. 

JT7STA  STAIT 

Dr.  Hugh  J.  Davis,  (AUef  of  the  oontraoep- 
Uon  clinic  program  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, says  the  lO-percent  drop  in  the  Mrtti 
rate  last  year  U  Just  a  start.  Be  predicts  a 
further  drop  of  more  than  80  pMxsent  In  the 
nest  8  yean. 

Says  Dr.  Davis:  "Within  8  years  the  num- 
ber of  births  anaually  here  wiB  be  no  more 
wan  13,000.-  He  reasons  ttiat  of  the  44,000 
<atUe  women  tn  the  medlesUy  Indigent 
cam S4»— Part  4 


group  <jt  18-  to  40-yBar-okls,  there  are  80,000 
womsn  atlU  In  need  of  family  pUmnlng  ssrv- 
loe. 

"Having  skilled  nurses  and  volunteers  at 
oUnlca  able  to  reach  women  while  pregnant 
or  Just  after  they  have  their  bablea.  Is  ths 
heart  of  the  program.  It's  the  sursst  way  ol 
reaching  theee  mothers  effectively.  Child 
spacing  helps  both  the  mother  and  the  chU- 
dren,"  Dr.  Davis  adds. 

wRKKx  wBut  rout 

One  nurse  Interviewer  reports  that  women 
constantly  say  "Why  weren't  you  here  a  year 
ago  to  tell  me  this,  then  I  wouldn't  have  had 
this  baby."  The  nurse  aaya  "the  clinics  are 
full  of  this  aentlment." 

The  "aaddest  problem  we  are  attacking 
now,"  Bays  Dr.  Tayback,  "Is  the  hard  core  of 
1,000  births  each  year  to  girls  under  10  yeara, 
150  of  whom  are  mothers  already."  Clinics 
tn  Baltimore  are  now  offering  birth  control 
to  all  mothers  who  want  it. 

When  the  accelerated  program  began  In 
Baltimore  In  1863,  according  to  Mrs.  Anne 
Huppman,  executive  director.  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Maryland,  the  State  Welfare 
Department  agreed  to  peiinlt  referral  to  birth 
control  clinics  only  of  married  women  living 
with  their  spouses.  In  1086  the  ruling  was 
amended  to  permit  all  mothers  to  be  referred. 
ifATioHAi,  TXAzmNo   cawxas 

The  family  planning  program  has  spread 
to  30  of  Maryland's  33  counties.  Baltimore 
haa  been  picked  as  the  UjB.  training  center 
on  family  planning  and  birth  control  by 
Planned  Parenthood/World  Population. 
Planned  Parenthood  Is  Joining  with  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Mary- 
land State  Health  Department  In  training 
doctors,  nurses,  social  workers  and  other  pro- 
feeslonals  In  family  planning  techniques. 

"There  Is  no  question  the  pill  gave  us  the 
simple  method  we  needed.  Older  methods 
were  too  complicated,"  Mrs.  Huppman  says. 
"In  local  health  clinics  In  1964,  the  first 
full  year  of  recordkeeping,  of  3,000  women 
who  received  family  planning,  00  percent 
chose  this  method.  At  our  own  clinic  that 
year,  of  4,388  new  patients,  3,640  choee  the 
pill."  Others  selected  foams,  diaphragms. 
Intrauterine  devices,  or  Instruction  In  the 
rhythm  method. 

MOBn.s  vmt 

To  reach  patients  In  oatl3ring  areas  a 
mobile  unit  takes  a  trained  volunteer  with 
birth  control  Information  and  materials  Into 
the  home.  Mrs.  Oakley  Saunders,  mobile 
unit  director  for  Planned  Parenthood  and 
wife  of  a  pediatrician,  quotes  one  mother's 
feelings: 

"I  have  four  kids,  the  oldest  one  Is  S,  and 
rve  never  been  to  a  doctor.  It's  hard  when 
you  dont  have  the  money  and  all. 

"I  love  kids  but  I  need  a  rest.  I'd  like  to 
have  one  or  two  more  later." 

Mrs.  Huppman  says  the  nl^t  cllnlea  are 
the  busleat  because  It  is  easiest  for  working 
women  to  get  there.  She  Joins  Dr.  DavU 
and  Dr.  Tayback  In  saying  that  famUy  plan- 
ning clinics,  using  plUs  and  devices  and 
teaching  the  rhythm  method,  "now  have  a 
full  arsenal  with  which  to  help  theee  women 
reach  a  more  responsible  position  In  respect 
to  parenthood." 


FOR 


PROPOSED  CUT  IN  FUNDS 
IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  administration's 
budget  message  to  Congress  contains  a 
proposal  for  a  cut  In  funds  for  federally 
Impacted  areas. 

One  result  of  this  proposal  has  been 
In  the  form  of  eiqirwslotis  of  concern 
from  those  areas  that  would  be  affected 


by  the  pRH^osed  eut.  Many  sohool  at- 
fldals  are  quite  wonted  about  the  damage 
that  will  be  done  to  the  State  educa- 
tional syston  unless  this  proposal  la 
withdrawn  by  the  administration. 

Under  the  present  program,  ttie  Fed- 
eral Government  contrttnites  to  local 
districts  funds  to  cover  part  of  the  costs 
Imposed  on  those  districts  near  Federal 
installations  because  theee  schools  edu- 
cate many  children  from  federally  con- 
nected families.  In  many  areas.  If  this 
plan  is  Implemented,  the  appropriations 
for  this  program  would  be  cut  In  half. 
In  others,  funds  would  be  eliminated 
entirely.  Obviously  the  educational 
system  would  be  greatly  Impaired.  In 
Texas,  for  example,  losses  to  240  Texas 
school  districts  would  result,  and  some 
25,000  Texas  students  would  suffer. 

One  particular  area  greatly  affected  by 
this  proposal  is  the  El  Paso.  Tex.,  district. 
In  two  leading  newspapers,  the  El  Paso 
Herald  Post  and  the  El  Paso  Times,  arti- 
cles relating  to  this  issue  have  i^ipeared. 
I  ask  that  two  representative  articles 
from  these  papers  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ord^ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.fFrom  the  Kl  Paso  (Tex.)  Ttmas, 
Feb.  23,  1900] 

PUCDGSB     RORT     To     KbV     ItanSAL     SCROOL 
FUMIIS 

A  fight  to  keep  Federal  Impact  school 
funds  from  being  cut  by  #1.4  million  an- 
nually was  signaled  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Charles, 
superintendent  of  El  Paso  Independent 
School  District,  at  a  meeting  of  the  district's 
board  of  trustees  Monday. 

Charles,  who  noted  he  has  gone  to  Wash- 
ington In  previous  years  to  fight  for  reten- 
tion of  the  funds,  said  If  the  cuts  are  rn^m, 
"I'm  not  aaylng  that  we  are  going  to  raise 
taxes  at  this  time." 

He  noted,  however,  the  only  two  alterna- 
tives it  would  give  the  district  would  be  to 
cut  back  300  teachers  by  attrition  or  to  raise 
taxes.  He  said  It  might  be  neoeasary  to 
enact  a  combination  of  both. 

The  uproar  over  the  Federal  funds  was 
started  after  President  Johnaon  asked  for  a 
cut  In  his  budget  message.  The  funds  have 
been  provided  under  Public  Law  874  In  rec- 
ognition that  many  school  districts  were 
educating  children  whose  parents  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government. 

Charles  said  4,079  children  at  present  live 
on  Fort  Bliss  and  attend  the  district  schools. 
The  Goverment  proposes  cutting  the  amount 
of  payment  to  school  for  tbsse  children  from 
«330  in  half. 

There  are  11,603  children  who  attend  dU- 
trlct  schools.  They  do  not  live  on  a  mili- 
tary Installation,  but  their  parents  work  on 
one.  Payment  has  been  Sllfi  for  each  stu- 
dent. Recommendations  are  being  mads  to 
eliminate  It. 

This  year  36.8  percent  of  the  student  body 
Is  made  up  of  military  dependents.  This 
year,  (1.089.341  in  PubUc  Law  874  funds  are 
being  provided.  This,  however,  is  only  8.6 
percent  of  total  operational  costs. 

In  other  words,  average  cost  for  educating 
a  student  this  year  Is  $431i>3  whUe  the  aver- 
age revenue  obtained  from  Federal  funds 
for  Federal  connected  pupils  Is  $137.07.  The 
difference  of  $804.35  Is  made  up  from  State 
and  local  taxes. 

Charles  said  that  the  school  district  gets 
over  $1  minion  a  year  in  Slementary  and 
Secondary  School  Act  antlpoverty  funds,  but 
that  this  money  has  to  be  paid  for  q>eclllo 
programs. 
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H«  MOd  h*  would  rath«r  th«  Oorenunent 
•Umlaata  tb»  mattporcrty  funda  thaa  cut 
tb»  FMl«nl  lmp*et  fund*. 

Th«  board  Monday  awmrded  VoweU  Ooo- 
•trucUon  Co.  *  MAiMO  eontract  for  oon- 
•tructlon  of  ninnlm  tracks  at  Austin  Higli 
Scbool  and  Ooronado  High  Scbool.  VoweU 
also  was  gXrm  a  $74^22.93  oootract  for  pav- 
ln(  and  resurfacing  of  outdoor  courts,  play 
areas,  and  parklnc  lots  at  all  district  schools. 

TlM  board  approved  tbs  1960-87  scbool 
yaar.  It  will  bagln  8spt«mb«r  1.  Christmas 
lioUdayB  will  begin  December  31  with  class 
resuming  January  3.  May  3S  will  be  the 
last  day  of  school,  unless  a  nutkeup  day 
needs  to  be  made. 

IProm    the    Kl    Paso    (Tex.)     Herald-Post, 

Peb.31,1906] 
Twu^us.  Crrr  in  Funds  Paui>eiii>— Dti,*ss 
OnasnoNS  Woxn^  Bs  Hust  st  Sumh  nr 

MONST 

Bl  Paso  school  Officials  today  protested  a 
I»x>posed  cut  in  funds  for  federally  Impacted 
areas  and  warned  It  could  bring  an  Increase 
In  the  local  school  tax  rate. 

The  cut  was  propoeed  by  President  Johnson 
In  his  budget  message  to  Congress. 

If  finally  approved,  the  reductions  would 
out  Federal  allotments  to  seven  independent 
school  districts  In  El  Paso  County  from 
g2,»48.013  to  tl4>64,123  a  loss  of  $1,693,880. 

Offldals  of  the  two  largest  districts.  EI  Paso 
and  Tsleta,  which  would  be  the  bardeot  hit, 
were  protesting  by  telephone  and  letter  to 
VS.  nspreeentative  Richaso  C.  Whir  and 
Senators  Yakbokouor  and  Town. 

Since  1060,  the  districts  have  been  receiv- 
ing varying  amounts  of  Federal  funds  as 
partial  ootnpensatlon  for  Instructing  children 
of  mlUtary  and  other  Federal  personnel. 
Fort  Bliss,  which  is  In  the  El  Paso  district, 
and  Biggs  Air  Force  Base,  which  is  in  the 
Tsleta  district,  have  paid   no   local  school 


The  administration  budget  would  reduce 
B  Paso's  allotment  from  g3J74,997  to  tOTS,- 
SSS,  and  TstoU'B  from  9631.067  to  9360,899. 
eocorro  Is  cut  from  913,479  to  94,100. 
Anthony  from  919,171  to  98,686.  and  San 
Blaarlo  trom  98.061  to  93,734.  Fabens,  which 
In  the  current  year  is  getting  97,607.  and 
OanutUlo.  now  getting  98,338,  would  Im  cut 
off  entirely. 

"This  is  a  severe  blow  to  Kl  Paso  schools." 
■aid  Supt.  J.  M.  Hanks  of  the  Ysleta  district. 
~I  can't  understand  it.  I  think  this  is  one 
program  that  has  proven  to  be  justified." 
ICr.  Hanks  indicated  the  Ysleta  tax  rate.  91.36 
per  9100  of  valuation,  may  have  to  be  hiked 
to  meet  operating  expenses. 

Ifr.  Hanks  conferred  by  ph<»e  with  Repre- 
sentative Whtts  today  and  expressed  hope 
the  budget  cuts  can  be  restored  by  Congress. 

Superintendent  H.  S.  Charles  of  the  XI 
Paso  district  noted  that  whUe  about  91  mil- 
lion is  ooming  to  the  schools  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  this 
money  cannot  be  used  in  place  of  the  Public 
Law  974  funds,  which  are  for  federally  im- 
pacted districts. 

"The  last  tlms  these  funds  were  threatened 
was  In  1969  at  the  time  of  our  last  bond 
iasne."  Dr.  Charles  said.  "We  told  the  public 
frankly  that  their  local  school  taxes  would 
have  to  be  raised  to  pay  for  the  school  bonds 
onlass  PubUe  Law  974  was  continued  by  Oon- 
graes.  Ptirtunately.  Congress  did  extend  the 
bUl  and  we  did  not  have  to  raise  taxes  at 
that  ttme." 

B  Paso  dlstrtct  school  tax  rate  Is  91.60. 

Superintendent  Charles  said  the  Public 
Law  974  funds  being  received  reimburse  the 
■ehools  only  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the 
■etoal  ooet  of  educating  a  pupil,  and  that 
local  and  BtAte  funds  make  up  the  dllleienoe. 
"A  sohool  dtetrletii  ellglbUlty  for  State  funds 
la  tOTsrnsd  by  Uw."  he  said,  'mie  district's 
only  reooui'se  would  be  to  turn  to  local 
■ooroas  tor  needed  funds,  cr  else  reduce  Its 


educational  program  In  keeping  with  the  re- 
duction In  revenue." 

Superintendent  Charles  cited  figures  show- 
ing that  more  than  one-fourth  of  Kl  Paso's 
school  children  are  federally  connected  (373 
percent  In  1964-66) .  and  that  nearly  half  of 
the  school  district  is  nontaxable  military 
land  (101  of  the  213  square  mllee). 

Superintendent  Charles  and  the  school 
board  are  to  discuss  the  propoeed  outb<MA 
and  ways  to  combat  it  at  a  botutl  meeting  at 
7:30  pjn.  today. 


UJ3.  POLICY  TOWARD  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  yester- 
day. March  8.  held  Its  first  hearing  on 
UJ3.  policy  toward  China.  The  witness 
was  Prof.  A.  Doak  Bamett.  of  Columbia 
University,  a  widely  recognized  author- 
ity on  CJhina. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  think  the  opinion 
of  virtually  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Professor  Bamett's  prepared 
statement,  which  he  read  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hearing,  was  one  of  the  finest 
statements  on  the  subject  of  China  that 
I  have  ever  heard.  His  analysis  and 
recommendations  were  sound  and  sensi- 
ble. How  could  there  be  a  better  state- 
ment of  how  we  should  deal  with  China 
now  than  Professor  Bamett's  (^?enlng 
ranark  that  the  question  "will  demand 
not  only  firmness,  determination,  and 
commitment,  but  also  flexibility,  under- 
standing, and  patience." 

Professor  Bamett  also  had  some  very 
wise  words  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  the 
changes  that  should  be  made  in  our  pol- 
icy toward  China.  He  said  that  he  be- 
lieved that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
United  States  "to  alter  its  posture 
toward  Communist  China  and  adopt  a 
policy  of  containment  but  not  isolation, 
a  policy  that  would  aim  on  the  one  hand 
at  checking  military  or  subversive 
threats  and  pressures  emanating  from 
Peiping  but  at  the  same  time  would 
aim  at  maximum  contacts  with,  and 
maximum  involvement  oi,  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  the  international  com- 
munity." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Professor  Bamett's 
statement  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  March  8  be  inserted 
in  the  RxcoRD  at  this  time.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  interested  in 
the  crucial  question  of  our  future  rela- 
tions with  this  most  p<wulous  country 
on  earth  to  read  Professor  Bamett's 
statement  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statsuxnt  of  a.  Doax  Baxnitt  Bkfobx  ths 

U.S.  Sbnatb  CoMMrrras  on  FoasuN  Bx- 

uiTiONS.  Maxcr  8,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  Uke  to  express  my  appreci- 
tlon  for  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you 
to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  of  VS.  rela- 
tions with  China  and  to  examine  policy  al- 
ternatives which,  in  my  opinion,  our  Oovem- 
ment  should  consider. 

The  question  of  how  to  deal  with  China 
is  now — and  co^alnly  wlU  continue  to  be 
during  the  decade  ahead — one  of  the  moet 
crucial  foreign  policy  Issues  facing  us.  It 
will  demand  not  only  flrmnees,  determina- 
tion, and  coDunitment,  but  also  Hexlblllty, 
understanding,    and    patience.    Rigid    dog- 


matism cannot  point  the  way  toward  sound 
policies.  We  need  creative  and  imaginative 
thinking  about  a  wide  range  of  questions— 
not  only  about  how  to  contain  and  check 
China's  preesxues  on  its  ntighbors  and  how  to 
aohleve  a  more  stable  military  balance  m 
Asia,  basic  as  these  questions  are,  but  also 
about  how  to  avoid  war,  mlnlmlee  conflict, 
and  reduce  tension,  how  to  meet  the  multi- 
ple nonmilltary  challengee  which  Chins 
poses,  how  to  evolve  policies  which  can  exert 
a  moderating  Influence  on  Peiplng's  leaders, 
how  to  aoconunodate  to  Communist  (Hilna'i 
legitimate  Intereets  as  a  major  power,  how 
to  reeetabliah  a  reasonable  basis  tat  contact 
and  discourse  between  the  United  Statee  and 
mainland  China,  how  to  create  a  broader 
consensxis  among  non-Communist  nations 
on  reasonable  approaches  to  dealing  with 
the  Chinese,  and  how  over  time  to  involve 
Communist  China  Increasingly  in  more  re- 
sponsible rolee  in  the  general  internatioosl 
community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  suggested  to  me  that 
when  Initiating  these  hearings  I  attempt  to 
outline  briefly  some  of  the  broad  areas  of  In- 
quiry that  the  conunlttee,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  American  people  might 
weU  consider  In  any  systematic  effort  to  re- 
examine the  problems  of  U.S.  relations  with 
China,  and  I  will  try  to  do  this. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  while  the 
committee  doee  Intend,  during  the  course  of 
theee  hearings,  to  probe  the  Interconnectloiu 
between  our  policy  toward  China  and  the 
pressing  problems  that  we  now  face  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Intention  is  to  examine  China  pol- 
icy also  in  a  broader  and  longer  term  per- 
spective, and  that  is  the  kind  of  perv>ecUve 
which  I  have  adopted  in  formulating  my  re- 
marks this  morning. 

You  also  invited  me  to  present  some  of  my 
own  views  on  key  Issues  and  problems,  and  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

I  would  like,  right  at  the  start,  to  rtUU 
my  own  belief  that  there  Is  a  need  for  basic 
changes  in  the  overall  U.S.  poeture  toward 
Communist  China.  PV>r  almost  17  years, 
we  have  pursued  a  poUcy  that  ntlght  best 
be  characterized  as  one  aimed  at  contain- 
ment and  isolation  of  Communist  China. 
In  my  view,  the  element  of  containment- 
using  this  term  In  a  broad  sense  to  in- 
clude both  mUltary  and  nonmilltary  meas- 
ures to  block  threats  posed  by  China  to 
Its  neighbors — h«ks  been  an  eesential  part 
of  oiur  policy  and  has  been,  in  some  respects 
at  least,  fairly  succeesful.  Our  power  has 
played  an  important  and  necessary  role  in 
creating  a  counterbalance  to  Communist 
China's  power  in  Asia,  and  we  have  con- 
tributed signiflcanUy  to  the  task  of  grad- 
ually building  stable  non-Oommunlst  so- 
cieties in  areas  that  lie  in  (China's  sbadov. 
But  the  U.S.  attempt  to  isolate  Communist 
China  has  been.  In  my  opinion,  iinwlse  and, 
In  a  fxindamental  sense,  unsuccessful,  and 
it  cannot,  I  believe,  provide  a  basis  for  s 
sound  long-term  policy  that  alms  not  only 
at  containing  and  restraining  Chineee  power 
but  also  at  reducing  tensions,  exerting  a 
moderating  influence  on  Peiping,  broaden- 
ing the  areas  of  non-Communist  agreement 
on  Issues  relating  to  China,  and  slowly  in- 
volving Communist  China  in  more  normal 
patterns  of  international  intercoirrse. 

I  strongly  believe,  therefore,  that  the  time 
has  come — even  though  the  United  States 
is  now  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam— for  our  Oovemment  to  alter  its  pos- 
ture toward  Communist  China  and  adopt 
a  policy  of  containment  but  not  isolatioo. 
a  policy  that  would  aim  on  the  one  band 
at  checking  military  or  subversive  threats 
and  preeeuree  emanating  from  Piping  but 
at  the  same  time  would  aim  at  maxittmm 
contacts  with  and  maximum  Involvement  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  In  the  Interna- 
tional community.  Such  a  policy  would 
involve  continued  commitments  to  help  non- 


Oommunlst  regime*  eombat  Oommunlst 
BUbventon  and  insorrection.  w  In  Vietnam, 
and  oonttnued  pledges  to  defend  areas  on 
China's  periphery,  inoluding  Taiwan.  But 
It  vrould  involve  changes  In  many  other 
aspects  of  our  policies.  While  oontlnulng 
to  fulfill  our  pledge  to  defend  Taiwan 
against  attack,  we  should  clearly  and  ex- 
pUdtly  acknowledge  the  Chineee  Oommu- 
nlst regime  as  the  de  facto  government  at 
the  China  mainland  and  state  our  desire 
to  extend  de  jure  recognition  and  exchange 
diplomatic  representatives  vrlth  Peiping  If 
and  when  It  Indicates  that  it  would  be  pre- 
pared to  reciprocate. 

We  should  press  in  every  way  we  can  to 
encourage  nonaOclai  contacts.  We  should, 
Instead  of  embargoing  all  trade  with  the 
China  mainland,  restrict  only  trade  in  stra- 
teglo  items  and  wxoourage  American  busi- 
nessmen to  explCMe  other  opportunitiee  for 
trade  contacts.  And  within  the  United  Na- 
tions we  should  work  for  the  acceptance  of 
some  formula  which  would  provide  seats  for 
botli  Oommunlst  China  and  Nationalist 
China.  In  taking  theee  stepe,  we  will  have 
to  do  so  In  fuU  recognition  ol  the  fact  that 
Peiplng's  Initial  reaction  is  almost  certain  to 
be  negative  and  hostile  and  that  any  changes 
in  our  poeture  will  create  some  new  prob- 
lems. But  we  should  take  them  neverthelees. 
because  initiatives  on  oiu-  part  are  clearly 
required  If  we  are  to  work,  however  slowly, 
toward  the  long  term  goal  of  a  more  stable, 
less  explosive  situation  In  Aeta  and  to  ex- 
plore the  poeslbUltlae  of  tejt$$  to  moderate 
Peiplng's  policies.  ' 

Some  people  believe  that  a  policy  com- 
bining the  differing  elements  I  have  sug- 
gested— that  is,  containment  but  also  In- 
creaaed  attempts  to  deal  directly  with 
Peiping — would  Involve  contradictory  and 
Inconsistent  elements.  I  would  argue  that, 
on  the  contrary,  in  terms  of  our  long  term 
alms  the  seemingly  contradlotory  elements 
would  In  fact  be  complementary  and  mutu- 
ally r^nforcing.  Others  argue  that  a  change 
of  poeture  such  as  the  one  I  have  suggested 
might  be  Interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weaknees 
and  Irreeolution  cm  our  part,  and  therefore 
be  dangerous,  particularly  if  taken  while  we 
are  engaged  In  a  major  struggle  against  Com- 
munist Insvirrection  in  Vietnam.  I  would 
argue  that  our  commitments  and  actions  In 
Vietnam  make  it  wboUy  clear,  to  both  friend 
and  foe,  that  we  are  not  acting  out  of  weak- 
nees and  that  while  we  search  for  areas  of 
possible  agreement  and  accommodation  we 
will  also  continue  In  our  determination  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  ounwlvee  and  our 
friends,  to  oppose  violence  as  a  means  of  po- 
litical change,  and  to  assist  in  the  grovrth  of 
viable,  progreealve,  non-Oonmunlst  regimes. 
In  Asia  as  elsewhere. 

I  hope  that  later  in  our  discussion  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  In  more 
concrete  terms  some  of  the  detailed  aspects 
of  our  China  policy.  But  betfore  proceeding 
further  perhape  I  should  try  to  outline 
briefly,  in  response  to  your  suggeetlon.  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  of  the  broad  areas  of  inqiUry 
that  It  would  be  deelrable  to  cover  in  any 
examination  of  U.S.  relations  with  China  that 
attempts  to  probe  background  factors  as  well 
as  immediate  Issues.  Briefly  stated  I  think 
it  Is  neoeesary  to  examine:  the  historical 
background  to  the  Chinese  revolution,  in- 
cluding both  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  historic  confrontation  between  China  and 
the  West  and  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  com- 
munism in  China;  the  Internal  situation  in 
Communist  China  since  1949.  Including  the 
domestic  political  situation,  recent  trends, 
and  possible  changes  In  the  future,  and  the 
state  at  the  Chineee  economy;  and  Commu- 
nist cauna'a  general  Intemstlonal  position 
end  foreign  poUef.  with  speolal  attention  to 
the  Blno-Sovlet  mpUt  and  China's  mUMary 
■trength  and  potential.  I  dan  do  no  more 
than  make  a  few  oammenta  en  each  of 


oomplleated  subjects,  bat  If  time  pennlts  I 
would  Ilk*  to  do  that  moota. 

It  la  Important,  X  t3ilnk.  to  view  reoent 
developnientB  In  china  and  the  preeent  state 
of  Amerlcan-Ohlneae  rriatlona  In  aome  kind 
of  historical  perqieettve.  The  perepeotive  of 
the  policymaker  must,  of  necessity,  be  very 
different  from  that  of  the  historian,  and 
analysts  of  the  past  does  not  neoeeearUy  pro- 
vide answers  to  the  urgent  policy  Issuee  of 
the  preeent.  But  unlcisi  one  has  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  broad  foroee  that  have 
been  at  work  overtime,  it  is  dliBeult  to  evolve 
a  rational  or  coherent  framework  even  for 
poUdee  designed  to  meet  ImmedUte  prob- 
lems. 

For  roughly  3,000  years  prior  to  the  mld- 
10th  century,  Chlxta  was  the  center  of  one  of 
the  great  world  civilliiations.  It  was  rela- 
tively isolated  from  con^iarable  oenters  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere;  it  considered  Itself 
superior  to  aU  of  its  ndghbors,  and  it  played 
a  role  of  unchallenged  primacy  in  the  world 
as  Chineee  leaders  knew  it.  Then.  In  the 
mld-19th  century,  its  isolation  was  shattered 
by  the  resUeee,  expanding,  technologlcaUy 
superior  nations  of  the  West,  and  it  became 
an  arena  for,  and  pawn  of,  competing  Imi- 
pertal  and  colonial  powers.  The  "Chinese 
revolution",  if  one  uses  this  term  In  a  broad 
sense,  started  at  that  time,  in  reeponse  to 
the  traumatic  Impact  of  the  West  as  well  as 
to  mounting  domestic  problems.  It  has  been 
underway,  therefore,  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  In  this  revolution  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple have  been  groping,  painfully  and  slowly, 
to  flnd  -4fecUve  means  to  modernize  and 
develop  their  country,  to  build  a  strong 
modem  naUon-stote,  and  to  reassert 
China's  role  In  the  world. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  to  date  there  has 
been  no  extended  period  of  peaceful  relations 
between  China  and  the  Western  world  on  the 
basis  of  reasonable  equality.  Before  the  mid- 
19th  century,  the  Chinese  held  a  superior 
poeition  and  attempted.  unsucoeesfuUy.  to  fit 
the  Western  powers  into  its  traditional  im- 
perial system  of  relatloios  with  subordinate 
states.  During  the  next  hundred  years,  the 
Westvn  powers  held  a  superior  position  and 
attempted,  also  without  great  success,  to  flt 
China  into  the  modem  International  system 
of  relations.  The  stUl  unresolved  problem 
for  the  future  is  whether  both  China  and  the 
West  can,  in  time,  reach  an  acceptable  peace- 
ful accommodation  within  the  modern  na- 
tion-sUte  system,  on  the  basis  of  relation- 
ships in  which  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
both  wUl  be  recognized. 

Part  of  the  legacy  at  tiie  past  hundred 
yeam  is  the  Inteose  nationalism  and  sdf- 
aaeertlvenese  that  all  Chineee — whatever 
their  Ideology — now  feel.  All  Chineee,  non- 
Oommunlst  as  well  as  Oommunlst,  are  now 
determined  to  end  China's  recent  poeition 
of  Inferiority  and  see  their  country  achieve 
recognized  major  power  status.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  In  due  time  It  will.  The 
question  is  whether  both  China  and  the 
West  can  discover  and  accept  roles  for  the 
Chineee  In  the  International  community  as 
a  whole— or  whether  China  and  the  West 
must  face  an  indefinite  period  of  dangerous 
confrontation  and  high  risk  of  major  mili- 
tary confliot. 

One  obviously  cannot  look  at  the  Ohlneee 
historical  background  simply  In  the  terms  I 
have  suggested,  however.  China  has  been, 
and  stUl  Is,  undergoing  not  just  a  revolution, 
but  more  specifically  a  Oommunlst  revolu- 
tion, led  by  men  dedicated  to  promoting  their 
own  pattern  of  revolutionary  struggle  and 
change  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  understand  the  reasons  for 
OoDununisi  succees  In  Chliui  and  the  Impact 
of  their  suocees  Msewhere. 

The  explanations  for  CTilnese  Oommunlst 
suooeaeee  in  the  1980**  and  1940*8  are  numer- 
ooi,  but  I  would  say  that  the  moet  important 
ones  were  the  ftdlowlng:  One  was  the  Slno- 


IV.  trtiMi  hMI  a  ahattsrtng  effeoC 
on  Cblna  and  helped  to  create  a  revolutionary 
altUBttan.  Anottxr  wa*  the  faUtire  of  the 
non-OoBununlst  luadsrs  In  Otilna  to  aohleve 
unity  In  their  own  ranks,  to  define  and  pur- 
eue  effective  programs  designed  to  cope  with 
such  baste  problem*  aa  landlordism,  inflation, 
and  oorr\ipti<».  or  to  buUd  a  firm  grassroots 
base  of  support — a  failure  which  In  effect 
created  a  vaouum  Into  which  the  Oonunu- 
nlsts  moved.  Still  another  was  the  Oom- 
munlsts'  succees  in  building  an  unpreoe- 
dentedly  disciplined  and  strong  revolutionary 
organization.  In  appealing  to  nationalism  and 
reformism  especially  during  the  war,  In  de- 
veloping a  shrewd  revolutionary  strategy,  and 
in  implementing  their  programs  with  dster- 
mlnaitlooi  and,  whenever  neoeesary,  ruthless 
nees. 

Peiplng's  leaders  now  nudntaln  that  their 
experience  provides  a  primary  model  for 
revolutions  throughout  the  underdeveloped 
world.  It  is  a  model  calling  for  the  creation 
of  Ocmmunlst-led  peasant  armies,  the  estab- 
lishment of  so-caUed  liberated  areas  as  bases 
for  revolutionary  stmggle,  the  creation  of 
broad  anti-Imperialist  united  fronts,  and  ths 
overthrow  of  existing  non-Communist 
regimee  by  violence.  There  Is  llttie  doubt 
that  the  Chineee  model  has  had,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  an  Impact  far  beyond 
China's  borders;  revolutionary  leaders  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  lo(A  to  it  for 
Inspiration.  We  need,  therefore,  to  txnder- 
stand  it,  and  to  grasp  not  only  how  it  helpe 
to  explain  Oommuitlst  suocees  In  China,  but 
also  how  it  may  Influence  events  elsewhere. 
We  should  not,  however,  magnify  Its  sig- 
nificance. Careful  analysis  Indicates,  I 
think,  that  the  partictilar  constellation  of 
factors  and  taroe»  which  make  it  possible 
for  Mao  Tse-tung's  strategy  to  succeed  In 
China  are  not  widely  doplloated,  and  there 
are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Chi- 
nese model  cannot  be  exported  as  easUy  as 
Mao  and  some  of  his  oolleaguee  have  hoped. 
The  available  evidence  also  suggests  that 
while  the  Chinese  leaders  would  like  to  see 
their  model  widely  emulated,  their  capacity 
to  promote,  and  wlllingneas  and  ability  to 
support,  Ghineee-style  revolutions  elsewhere 
Is  definitely  limited. 

The  historical  backgrotmd  is  Important, 
but  obviously  the  primary  foeos  of  any  in- 
quiry Into  currant  problems  must  be  on 
devtfopments  in  China  In  ths  17  years  since 
Communist  takeover.  Oonununist  China  In 
1966  is  a  very  different  country  in  many 
reepects  from  China  In  1949. 

Perhape  the  first  thing  that  should  be 
noted  about  the  political  situation  in  China 
Is  that  the  Communists  have  created  a  very 
strong  totalitarian  apparatus  that  has 
unified  and  exercisee  effective  control  over 
the  entire  CHiina  mainland,  and  they  have 
used  their  power  to  promote  uninterrupted 
revolution  aimed  at  restructuring  the  na- 
tion's economy,  social  structure,  and  system 
of  valuee.  While  the  Impact  of  the  regime 
has  been  harsh  and  painful  for  millions  of 
Chineee,  the  Communists  have  built  a  strong 
base  of  organized  support,  parUy  on  the 
basis  of  appeals  to  nationalism  as  well  as 
promisee  of  future  accomplUbments.  'ntey 
have  also  demonstrated  a  remarkable  capac- 
ity to  make  and  Implement  decisions  and  an 
impreeelve  ability  to  mobilise  pec^le  and 
resources.  Not  surprisingly,  however,  there 
are  many  tensions  In  ths  society  and.  In  my 
opinion,  fairly  wldespread^ven  though 
largely  unartlculated— dlseatisfactlcn  with 
numerous  Communist  policies  and  methods 
of  rule.  But  there  U  no  significant  orga- 
nized opposition  and  no  foreeeeable  proepect 
of  its  developing.  In  short,  the  regime  Is  not 
a  psfirlrg  phenomenon.  In  time  It  may 
change  its  character,  but  it  wlU  continue  to 
exist,  as  we  wlU  oontlnu*  to  have  to  deal 
with  It,  for  the  predictable  futura. 
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Tb«f«  u«  aome  Unportent  quMtlona  on* 
can  ralw,  bowTer,  About  th«  futor*.  I  Im- 
Ue*«  tb*t  MBong  tlM  leaden  In  ClUiut  tbere 
are  slgiUllcaat  dlffareneae  on  poUctM,  under 
the  surfaoe — wpecUUy  dlffareneea  ragardlnc 
domestic  poUelea  but  aome  of  them  are  rele- 
vant to  forelcn-poUcy  issues  as  well — and 
that  one  can  differentiate  between  group* 
that  might  be  labeled  the  technical-bureau- 
crats and  the  spedallsts  In  power,  politics, 
and  Ideology.  I  further  believe  that  these 
differences  are  reflected,  even  today.  In  the 
eomplez  mlxt\ire  of  policies  In  China,  and 
that  In  the  future  they  are  likely  to  become 
Increasingly  unportant,  espeetally  after  the 
death  of  Mao. 

The  biggest  question  about  the  future 
arlaee  from  the  fact  that  CDnununlst  China 
U  on  the  verge  of  an  historic  transition  pe- 
riod In  which  vlrttially  the  entire  top  leader- 
ship will  pass  from  the  scene  In  a  relatively 
brief  period  of  time.  TD  date  the  unity  as 
well  as  longevity  of  the  Chinese  Oommunist 
leaders  has  been  remarkable,  but  what  has 
been  an  asset  to  the  regime  In  the  past  Is 
now  becoming  a  liability,  as  the  leaders 
steadily  age  and  resist  bringing  younger  men 
Into  the  top  Inner  circle.  When  Mao  and 
other  top  leaders  die,  therefore,  I  would  ex- 
pect China  to  enter  a  period  In  which  there 
oould  be  a  great  deal  more  fluidity  and  un- 
certainty about  both  leaders  and  policies 
than  In  recent  years.  It  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect,  I  think,  that  the  outcome  at  the 
oooipetltloo  between  leaders  and  policies 
that  la  likely  to  occxir,  and  the  resulting  bal- 
ance between  radicals  and  moderates  will  be 
definitely  Influenced  by  the  perceptions  that 
the  new  leaders  have  of  the  international  en- 
vironment as  It  affects  China.  While  It  may 
not  be  possible  for  outsiders  to  exert  very 
much  influence  on  the  outcome,  our  hope, 
certainly,  should  be  that  the  balance  will  In 
time  shift  In  favor  at  technical -bureaucrats 
promoting  relatively  moderate  policies. 

The  economic  performance  of  the  Chlneee 
Conununlst  regime  to  date  has  been  a  very 
mixed  one,  eharacterlaed  by  some  notable 
auceeain,  sonve  serious  failures,  and  some 
basic  unanswered  questions.  When  the 
Chinese  Oommunlats  first  came  to  power 
they  were  Impressively  successful  In  bring- 
ing order  out  of  economic  chaos,  and  in  Initi- 
ating an  ambitious  developoient  program. 
During  tbelr  first  ft-year  plan,  under  a  Stalln- 
lst>type  program,  China's  annual  increase  In 
groaa  national  product— about  6  or  7  per- 
cent  was  aa  rapid  or  mere  rapid  than  that 
of  any  other  Important  underdeveloped  na- 
tion at  the  time.  But  the  momentum  of 
powth  started  to  decline  by  1967,  the  last 
y«ar  of  the  first  plan — as  a  res\tlt  at  the  lag 
In  agricultural  output,  the  steady  Increase 
la  popolatton,  and  the  ending  of  Soviet 
credits.  And  in  1968  Pclping's  leaders  em- 
barked on  their  radical  and  reckless  "great 
leap  forward"  and  commune  program,  hoping 
to  achieve  the  Impossible  by  unprecedented 
political  and  Ideological  mobilization. 

The  failures  of  the  "leap"  produced  an 
economic  crlsU  of  major  proportions  in 
Chln«.  which  lasted  from  lOM  through  IMl. 
Tlie  reault.  In  effect,  was  a  Communist 
version  at  a  great  depression.  It  compelled 
the  regime  to  abandon  many  of  Its  most 
extiems  policies  and  ambitious  goals,  and 
Mlptng  redefined  Its  economic  policies  to 
InehMle  some  sensible  elements,  showing 
realism  and  pragmatism.  Bmi^asls  was 
placed  on  the  need  to  pronM>te  agriculture, 
various  aorts  of  incentives  were  restored, 
needed  food  was  Imparted  from  the  West, 
major  Industrial  projects  were  postponed. 
and  In  general  more  modest  goals  were 
adopted. 

Since  1M3  there  has  been  a  slow  but 
steady  recovery  of  both  agricultural  and  In- 
doatxlal  produetlan  tn  China,  and  today  over- 
all Chinees  output  la  ecntparable  to  what  It 
hwt  beter*  the  naap**— although  it  te 


still  not  that  high  In  per  ci4>lta  terms.  The 
primary  stress  on  developing  agricxUture  con- 
tinues, and  Its  reaulta,  plua  continuing  grain 
Imports,  have  greatly  eased  the  food  situa- 
tion. This  year  a  new  5-year  plan,  the  third, 
has  begun,  and  even  though  no  details  on 
the  plan  have  yet  been  published,  xindoubt- 
edly  there  Is  renewed  growth  tn  industry — 
although  at  a  more  gradual  pace  than  in 
earlier  years. 

In  any  overall  aaseesment  of  the  Chlneee 
economy  since  1049,  several  things  would 
have  to  be  noted.  The  Communists  have  not 
yet  converted  China  Into  a  major  Industrial 
power,  but  they  have  begun  to  build  a  sig- 
nificant Industrial  base.  At  one  point,  in 
IMO,  steel  output  was  claimed  to  be  18  mil- 
lion t<»s;  production  now  Is  below  peak 
capacity  but  U  probably  between  8  imd  10 
million  tons.  Moreover,  since  the  regime  de- 
cides how  output  will  be  used,  current  pro- 
duction fully  supports  the  nation's  military 
power  and  further  industrialiaatlon.  There 
has  been  no  appreciable  overall  Increase  in 
living  standards  in  China  since  1949,  but, 
except  during  the  worst  poet-leap  years,  the 
regime  has  met  the  population's  minimum 
requirements,  distributed  available  goods 
fairly  equitably,  and  kept  the  economy  run- 
ning—a not  Insignificant  accomplishment  In 
China.  However,  the  Communists  have  not 
found  panaceas  capable  of  rapidly  solving 
the  nation's  most  basic  econotnic  problems. 
Agrlcult\ire  continuee  to  lag,  and  It  will  take 
time  for  present  improvement  progranks  to 
change  the  situation.  And  the  population 
steadUy  rises;  a  birth  control  program  has 
been  initiated,  but  quick  results  cannot  be 
expected. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Slno-Soviet  split, 
and  the  ending  of  Soviet  technical  assistance 
as  well  as  credits,  the  Chinese  Communists, 
have  decided  to  glorify  the  virtues  of  eco- 
nomic "self-reliance".  On  a  more  practical 
level,  however,  they  have  pragmatically 
adapted  to  the  changed  situation  and  have 
done  all  they  could  to  expand  trade  with 
Japan  and  a  variety  of  Western  nations.  As 
a  result.  Communist  China's  international 
econcnxlc  orientation  has  fundamentally 
changed,  and  now  a  majority  of  its  trade  is 
with  the  non-Communist  world.  Even 
though  to  date  this  fact  has  not  greatly 
affected  Pelping's  overall  foreign  policy,  the 
shift  has  slowly  created  new  and  diversified 
patterns  of  relations  which  could  be  of  some 
significance  over  time. 

In  examining  Pelping's  general  foreign 
policy,  the  first  thing  to  note  Is  that  China's 
leaders  obviously  have  very  ambitious  long- 
term  goals.  Moved  by  intense  nationalism, 
they  aim  to  build  a  strong  b<ue  of  power 
at  home  and  to  strengthen  China's  security: 
they  also  hope  to  recover  what  they  consider 
to  be  "lost  territories"  (including  Taiwan); 
and  they  are  determined  to  play  the  role  of 
a  major  power  on  the  world  stage.  At  the 
present  time,  they  view  the  United  States 
as  the  major  obstacle  and  threat  to  many 
of  their  aims  and  interests — and  call,  there- 
fore, for  the  removal  of  American  power  from 
Asia — but  they  also  regard  the  Soviet  Union 
at  present  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  Chinese 
aspiratlcms  and  therefore  compete  with  it 
too,  whenever  and  wherever  feasible. 

As  first  generation  revolutionary  leaders, 
and  true  believers  In  the  Maoist  version  of 
Marxism-Leninism,  Pelping's  leaders  are  also 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  revolutionary 
struggles,  especially  in  the  underdeveloped 
world.  Their  public  pronouncements  now 
tend  to  concentrate  on  this  aim  and  in  at 
least  some  areas,  such  as  Vietnam,  they  are 
prepared  to  give  significant  support  to  revo- 
lutionary forces,  even  though  they  have 
avoided  direct  Chinese  military  intervention. 

While  It  Is  important  to  recognise  Pelping's 
ambitious  goals,  it  Is  equally  Important  to 
note  that,  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence 
and  Oommunist  China's  performance  to  date. 


the  Chinese  Conununlata  do  not  appear  to 
think  primarily  in  terms  of  spreading  their 
Infiuence  through  direct  military  and  terri- 
torial expansion;  they  appear  to  recognlae 
the  Itmlta  to  their  capabilities  for  military 
action  outside  of  China's  borders;  they  have 
usually  been  quite  realistic  In  assessing  the 
power  balance  in  concrete  situations;  they 
have  generally  been  calculating  and  even 
cautious  in  avoiding  military  adventurism 
and  limiting  their  risks;  they  have  tended 
to  think  In  long-range  terms  about  their 
most  ambitious  goals;  and  they  have  re- 
peatedly been  flexible  and  pragmatic  (at 
least  until  recently)  in  adapting  their  strat- 
egy and  tactics  to  fit  changing  situations 
In  pursuit  of  their  shortrun  goals. 

If  one  analyzes  the  Chinese  Conununlsts' 
overall  foreign  policy  strategy  since  1949,  one 
can  identify  at  least  three  major  periods  in 
which  their  approach  to  the  outside  world 
has  been  distinctive.  In  the  period  imme- 
diately after  1949,  Pelplng — like  Moscow  at 
the  time — adopted  a  militant  posture  at 
struggle  against  the  entire  non-Conununlst 
world  and  called  for  revolutions  wherever 
possible  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
By  contrast,  in  the  mld-1960's,  during  the 
so-called  Bandung  period,  it  adopted  a 
much  more  moderate  and  flexible  strategy 
and  promoted  friendly  relations  with  a  wide 
variety  of  non-Communist  countries,  espe- 
cially In  the  underdeveloped  world.  Then, 
in  the  late  1960's  it  shifted  back  to  a  mili- 
tant posture  and  renewed  Its  calls  for  world- 
wide revolutionary  struggle.  Further  shifts 
of  this  sort  are  certainly  possible,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past. 

Even  In  the  recent  period  of  militancy, 
moreover.  Pelping's  doctrinaire  and  rigid 
Ideological  statements  have  not  fully  r^re- 
sented  Chinese  Communist  policies,  which 
in  practice  have  Included  a  variety  of  ele- 
ments. In  fact,  even  Its  major  ideological 
statements  on  strategy  have  not  been  wholly 
consistent.  For  example,  while  Pelping's 
leaders  have  sounded  the  trumpet  for  "peo- 
ple's wars"  wherever  feasible  and  for  the 
mobilization  of  the  rural  areas  of  the  world 
(the  underdeveloped  nations)  against  the 
cities  of  the  world  (North  America  and 
Western  Europe),  at  the  same  time  they 
have  called  for  closer  links  with  many  coun- 
tries In  the  so-called  intermediate  zone- 
including  Japan  and  many  Western  coun- 
tries— since  their  practical  requirements,  dic- 
tated by  economic  considerations,  make  It 
seem  desirable  to  promote  trade  and  other 
contacts  with  these  nations. 

On  balance,  nevertheless,  Pelping's  pri- 
mary strees  tn  the  most  recent  period  hai 
been  a  revolutionary  militancy.  But  devd- 
opments  of  recent  months  must  have  raised 
questions  tn  the  minds  of  at  least  some  of 
the  i>oUcy  planners  In  Pelplng  as  to  whether 
they  should  continue  present  policies  or  con- 
sider a  new  shift  in  overall  foreign  policy 
strategy.  Where  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  been  dogmatically  and  rigidly  militant 
in  the  recent  period,  they  have  suffered  s 
series  of  major  setbacks  and  policy  defeats— 
in  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the 
Algiers  Conference  last  fall,  and  In  such 
widely  scattered  countrlee  as  Indtwesla. 
Cuba,  and  Ohana.  It  seems  probable,  also, 
that  Pelping's  leaders  misestimated  the  prob- 
able extent  of  American  Involvement  and 
commitment  tn  Vietnam. 

Recent  events  demonstrate.  In  short,  that 
Pelping's  ability  to  manipulate  or  control 
even  those  situations  where  receptivity  to 
Chlneee  influence  has  been  greatest  Is 
severely  limited.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Pelping's  leaders  will  grasp  this 
fact  and  modify  their  policies  as  a  result. 
Mao  and  some  other  top  leaders  may  well 
resist  doing  so.  But  changes  in  Chinese 
policies  are  certainly  within  the  realm  of 
poaslblUty— after  Mao's  death  If  not  before. 
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What  Is  required.  It  aaema  ta  me.  to  max- 
imize the  possibUlty  of  a  desirable  sort  of 
shift  In  Pelping's  posture  and  policies,  U  a 
combination  of  two  elements:  developments 
in  Vietnam  as  well  as  elsewhere  that  will 
help  to  convince  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
that  excessive  militancy  Is  counterproduc- 
tive, but  at  the  same  time  indloatlons  In  the 
general  international  environment,  as  they 
see  It,  that  there  are  other  reasonable  and 
promising  policy  options — that  they  can  see 
some  possibility  of  expanding  China's  role 
in  International  affairs  and  achieving  at 
least  some  of  China's  legitimate  aspirations 
by  moderate  rather  than  militant  means. 

In  any  careful  examination  of  Commu- 
nist China's  International  role,  two  subjects 
certainly  deserve  special  attention :  the  Slno- 
Soviet  dispute  and  Its  implications  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  China's  military  posi- 
tion and  potential. 

The  Slno-Soviet  dispute  aa  It  has  evolved 
In  recent  years  Is  clearly  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  In  the  laternatlonal 
politics  of  the  1960'B — just  as  the  formation 
of  the  Stno-Sovtet  alliance  was  ta  the  1960's. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conflicts 
between  Pelplng  and  Moscow  now  are  very 
real,  very  bitter,  and  very  deep.  The  dispute 
has  Involved  basic  clashes  of  national  Inter- 
ests as  well  as  major  ideological  differences, 
and  it  has  resulted  tn  worldwide  comi>etl- 
tlon  between  the  two  countries. 

In  a  fundamental  sense  the  Slno-Soviet 
dispute  has  weakened  Pelping's  International 
position,  which  has  been  to  our  advantage  in 
many  respects,  since  it  imposes  increased  re- 
straints on  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 
But  not  all  of  the  results  of  the  dispute  have 
been  good  from  our  point  of  view.  It  appears, 
for  example,  to  have  been  a  significant  fac- 
tor reinforcing  Pelping's  tendeiKgr  In  recent 
years  to  maintain  a  highly  militant  posture. 
We  cannot,  moreover,  rely  on  the  dispute  to 
solve  our  own  basic  problems  in  relations 
with  the  Chinese.  In  certain  situations, 
Soviet  interests  and  policies  may  run  parallel 
to  ours,  as  appears  to  be  the  ease  even  tn 
Vietnam  today,  to  a  very  limited  degree. 
But  we  cannot  expect  such  parallelism  to  be 
dependable  or  believe  that  It  wUl  result — as 
some  suggest — in  a  kind  of  Soviet -American 
antl-Chtneae  axis.  Even  when  a  degree  of 
parallelism  does  exist,  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  resolve  all  the  difficult  problems  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Chinese.  Furthermore,  al- 
though It  is  difficult  to  see  tn  the  predictable 
future  any  full  restoration  of  the  type  of 
Slno-Soviet  relationship  that  existed  in  the 
•arly  I950's,  It  Is  certainly  poaslble  that 
Communist  China,  particularly  under  new 
leaders,  might  decide  to  try  to  repair  at  least 
some  of  the  damage  that  has  been  done  to 
the  alliance  In  recent  years.  In  any  case,  the 
Cm  ted  States  will  Itself  have  to  work  toward 
s  solution  of  at  least  some  of  oUr  problems 
with  Communist  China;  the  SlnO-Sovlet  dis- 
pute will  not  solve  them  for  us. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  Communist 
China's  military  position,  several  things 
should  be  noted.  First  of  all.  the  Pelplng  re- 
gtint  has  developed  China  into  a  significant 
military  power,  with  large,  modernized,  con- 
ventional land  forces  and  a  sizable  air  force. 
However,  these  forces  appear  to  be  designed 
mainly  for  defense,  and  Pelplng  lacks  many 
of  the  prereqiilsltes  for  successfuJ  operation 
outside  of  China  against  the  forc«  of  a  major 
power  such  as  the  United  States.  The 
•trength  of  Communist  China's  military  es- 
tablishment far  exceeds  that  of  its  Asian 
neighbors,  though,  and  its  mere  existence 
trgues  for  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
counterbalancing  forces  in  Asia,  which  at  the 
Pf*«ent  time  must  be  provided  largely  by  the 
Onlted  States. 

Deeplte  Pelping's  formal  entrance  Into  the 
nuclear  club,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Com- 
munist Ctilna  will  probably  acquire  some  sort 
of  mlaalle  delivery  system  In  the  not  distant 


future,  the  Chinas*  Oommtinlsts  are  not 
close  to  achieving  superpower  status.  For 
the  predictable  future,  therefore,  Pelping's 
leaders  are  likely  to  use  China's  limited  nu- 
clear arsenal  primarily  for  polltloal  pur- 
poses— although  they  doubtless  also  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  to  deter  and  cancel 
out  the  signlflcanoe  o<  American  nuclear 
power  In  Asia.  • 

Pelping's  leaders  will  probably  continue  to 
be  sensitive  to  the  actual  balance  of  military 
strength,  and  reluctant  to  take  excessive 
risks;  for  a  while.  In  fact,  the  vulnerablUty 
of  their  embryonic  nuclear  establishment 
may  actually  Impose  additional  restraints  on 
them. 

However,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  error  to 
conclude  that  Communist  China  would  not 
risk  major  war  If  It  genuinely  felt  that  Its 
vital  Interests  were  threatened.  In  regard  to 
Vietnam  particularly,  there  is  considerable 
evidence,  I  believe,  that  while  Pelplng  hopes 
to  avoid  any  major  conflict  with  the  United 
States,  it  fears  that  American  escalation  will 
create  eit\iatlons  demanding  escalation  on 
the  Chlneee  side,  which  could  lead  to  major 
conflict.  In  recent  months,  in  fact,  Pelplng 
has  repeatedly  warned  its  own  people  of  the 
dangers  of  American  attacks  and  major  war, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  genuine  apprehen- 
sion that  this  may  take  place.  No  one  can 
say  with  certainty  what  actions  might  pro- 
voke an  Increased  Chinese  response.  Since 
Pelplng  appears  to  view  North  Vietnam,  like 
North  Korea,  as  a  vital  buffer  area,  it  is  likely 
that  if  the  Chinese  concluded  there  was  a 
major  threat  to  the  existence  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  regime,  the  result  could  be  large- 
scale,  direct  Chinese  intervention.  There  Is 
no  guarantee,  however,  that  even  lees  drastic 
forms  of  American  escalation — such  as  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam's  major  cities — might 
not  Impel  the  Chinese  to  escalate  their  in- 
volvement tn  smaller  ways  which  might  lead 
to  much  higher  risks  of  direct  American- 
Chinese  clashes  that  are  not  desired  by  either 
Bide.  In  view  of  this  uncertainty,  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  United  States  exercise  great 
restraint  tn  the  use  of  Its  power,  especially  in 
North  Vietnam,  and  denu>nstrate  by  deeds 
aa  well  as  words  that  we  are  determined  to 
avoid  provoking  any  direct  American -Chinese 
conflict. 

lict  me,  at  this  point,  return  again  to  ques- 
tions relating  to  U.S.  policy. 

On  February  23.  President  Johnson  clearly 
stated  that  our  desire  Is  to  avoid  major  con- 
fUct  with  China.  "Some  ask,"  he  said, 
"about  the  risks  of  wider  war,  perhaps 
against  the  vast  land  armies  of  Red  China. 
And  again,  the  answer  is  no.  Never  by  any 
act  of  oxm — and  not  if  there's  any  reason 
left  behind  the  vrtld  words  from  Pelplng.  We 
have  threatened  no  one,  and  we  will  not. 
We  seek  the  end  of  no  regime,  and  we  will 
not."  He  declared  that  we  will  employ  a 
"measured  xise  of  force,"  with  "prudent  firm- 
ness," and  that  "there  will  not  be  a  mindlesa 
eacalatlon." 

This  is  a  wise  posture  for  us  to  adopt — 
although  to  insure  against  major  war  re- 
sulting from  miscalculation  we  must  firmly 
hold  the  line  against  further  escalation  In 
practice  as  well  as  theory.  This  stand  la 
excellent,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  tn  my  opin- 
ion we  should  go  still  further,  especially  In 
regard  to  policy  toward  China,  and,  as  I 
sviggeeted  earUer,  we  should  alter  our  basic 
posture  toward  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  from  one  of  containment  plus  isola- 
tion to  one  of  containment  without  Isolation. 
I  Indicated  earlier  that  such  a  change  of 
posture  would  call  for  reexamination  of 
many  specific  aspecta  of  our  current  policy 
toward  China,  and  I  would  like  now  to  make 
a  few  oommenta  on  aome  of  theae. 

The  China  issue  in  the  United  Nations  la 
in  many  respects  an  iirgent  question,  since 
unless  we  can  aoon  evolve  a  new  and  sounder 
position  OB  this  isatw,  m  are  likely  to  bs 


defeated  In  the  General  Aaeembly,  and  then 
our  entire  policy  of  iaolatlon  of  Pelplng  will 
begin  to  unravel  aa  a  reault  of  a  major 
political  defeat,  eren  before  we  can,  on  our 
own  Initiative,  attempt  to  redefine  our 
posture. 

tAst  fall,  we  were  barely  able  to  get  enough 
votes  to  sustain  our  position.  Conceivably 
we  might  do  so  once  or  twice  again;  but 
It  is  equally  conceivable  that  next  fall  th* 
General  Assembly  might,  despite  our  opposi- 
tion, vote  to  seat  Pelplng  in  the  pressnt 
China  seat  occupied  by  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alist regime.  If  this  takes  place  there  U 
little  likelihood  that  the  NaUonallsts  oould 
later  be  brought  back  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions, since  this  would  then  be  a  question 
of  admitting  a  ne<w  member,  which  la  subject 
to  the  veto. 

It  would  be  to  our  Interest,  therefore,  to 
take  the  IniUatlve  In  the  General  Aaeembly 
In  promoting  a  solution  tn  which  the  As- 
sembly woiUd  declare  that  there  are  now 
two  "successor  states"  ruling  the  territory  of 
the  original  China  which  joined  the  United 
Nations  when  It  was  formed  In  1946.  and 
that  both  ahould  have  aeats  in  the  Assembly. 
Neither  the  Chinese  Communists  nor  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  is  presenOy  wlUlng  to 
accept  such  a  solution,  and  conceivably  both 
might  boycott  the  United  Nations  for  a 
period  of  time,  if  such  a  soluUon  were 
adopted.  Nevertheless,  it  U  a  reallsUc  and 
reasonable  position  for  the  International 
community  as  a  whole  to  adopt,  and  I  be- 
lieve that.  If  it  were  adopted,  there  would 
be  numerous  preaaurea  operating  overtime 
to  Induce  Pelplng  and  Taipei  eventuaUy  to 
reexamine  their  positions  and  consider  ac- 
cepting seats  even  under  these  condlUona. 
If  and  when  Communist  China  doea  aa- 
aume  a  aeat  tn  the  United  Nations,  ito  Ini- 
tial impact  Is  likely  to  be  disrupUve,  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  over  the  long  r\in  It  la 
xu>netheless  desirable  to  Involve  Pelplng  In 
this  compUcated  pollUcal  arena,  where  It 
will  have  to  deal  on  a  day-to-day  basts  with 
such  a  wide  variety  of  countries  and  Issue*. 
It  will  soon  learn,  I  think,  that  dogmatlo 
arrogance  will  result  only  in  aelf-laolatlon 
and  that  even  a  major  nation  muat  wftM 
compromlaes  to  operate  with  any  success  In 
the  present  world  community. 

A  shift  of  American  policy  on  the  United 
Nations  Issue — and.  In  fact,  any  significant 
change  In  our  posture  toward  Pelplng — will 
inevitably  require  some  modiflcatlon  of  our 
policy  toward  the  NaOonallet  regime  on  Tai- 
wan. For  many  reaaona — ^political,  atrateglo. 
and  moral — we  ahould  continue  defending 
Taiwan  agalnat  attack  and  shoxild  firmly 
support  the  principal  of  self-determination 
In  regard  to  the  13  million  Inhabitants  of 
the  Island.  But  we  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue sustaining  the  fiction  that  the  Na- 
tionalist regime  is  the  government  of  main- 
land China.  Our  view  of  the  NaUonallst 
regime  should  be  one  In  which  we  recognize 
It  aa  the  legal  government  of  the  terrltorlea 
it  now  occupies,  essentially  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores,  rather  than  as  the  government 
of  all  China;  this,  one  might  note,  is  the 
position  which  the  Japanese  Government  al- 
ready malnt4tlns  In  regard  to  the  Natlonal- 
Ista.  We  should  do  all  we  can  to  obtain  rep- 
resentation for  the  Taipei  regime  in  the 
United  Nations  and  to  urge  the  international 
community  to  accept  and  support  It  as  the 
government  of  its  present  population  and 
territory.  But  we  cannot  Indeflnltely  sus- 
tain the  fiction  that  It  la  the  government  of 
all  China. 

The  deslrablllty  of  Increased  unofficial 
contacts  with  Communist  China  has  alrsady 
been  accepted,  at  least  to  a  limited  degrss, 
by  the  XJS.  Government,  and  there  la  now  a 
sizable  number  of  American  newamsn,  and 
some  doctors  and  medical  aclenttsta.  who . 
would  be  permitted  to  vlait  mainland  China 
If  the  Chinese  Communist*  would  grant  tham 
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rimam.    Tb«  prwant  otwtMdw  to  Umltod 

taeta.  In  •bort,  are  erMtad  by  Pelpli^, 

by  vm.  But.  <l«qilte  IWptng^  e«rr«iit  Intraa- 
rigenee,  «•  tfwoM  ooatlira*  narehliig  fov 
•rery  poHlM*  opportunity  for  caotaet.  In  tit* 
hop«  tb*t  PelpLng  will  eventually  modify  tta 
preaont  stand,  and  should  enoourag*  Mbol- 
an,  baatafiiien.  and  otlMrs,  aa  w«a  aa  nawa- 
m«n  and  doctora,  to  try  to  ylalt  mainland 
Cbina. 

Am  a  part  of  our  effort  to  ineraaaa  unofficial 
eontaeta  with  Ckjmmunlst  China  w«  ahoold 
end  our  embargo  on  all  trade  and  permit 
trad*  In  nonatrmteglc  Item*.  The  preaent 
rtgnineance  of  our  embargo.  It  should  be 
•trasaed.  la  wholly  •ymb<Hlc,  alnce  no  other 
major  trading  naitlan  maintains  such  an 
embargo,  and  Pelplng  U  able,  therefore,  to 
purchase  In  Japan,  Oermany,  England,  or 
elaewhere  any  gooda  that  are  denied  to  It  by 
oa.  The  ending  of  our  cmbergo  might  well 
b*  largely  aymboUo  too.  alnce  the  Chlneae 
Oommuniata  are  Ukriy  to  prefer  trading  with 
eountrlea  other  than  the  United  State*. 
Ifevertheleaa,  It  U  conceivable  that  over  time 
aome  Ihwlt^wl  trade  contacta  might  develop, 
and  b*  deatrable  from  our  point  of  view. 
The  queatlon  of  de  jure  recognition  of 
Communist  Chin* — which  In  aome  dlacos* 
slona  of  China  policy  la  given  more  atten- 
tton  than  It  deaervea— la  reaUy  a  queatlon 
for  the  futur*  ratbar  than  the  preaent.  Until 
Palplng  UMUcatea  a  wllllngneaa  to  exchange 
dlplonatle  rapreaenUttvea  with  us,  there  are 
no  stronc  arguments  for  oar  unilaterally  ex- 
tending rUlclal  raoognltlon  that  would  not 
b*  reetproeatad.  Our  aim.  certainly,  should 
b*  to  work  toward  eventual  eatabllshment  of 
normal  dlplomattc  relations,  but  it  la  likely 
to  b*  aom*  tlm* — even  if  we  alter  our  own 
overan  poalttoi>— before  that  la  poaslble.  We 
can  and  ahould,  however,  clearly  indicate 
now — In  much  more  explicit  faahlon  than  we 
have  to  date — that  we  do  recognise  the  PM- 
plng  regime  In  a  de  facto  aenae.  One  might 
argue  that  our  frequent  ambaaaadorlal  meet- 
iii«a  with  the  Chlneae  Coremonlata  In  War- 
aaw  already  oonatttut*  a  form  of  de  facto 
recognition,  but  oOdally  we  have  refmed 
to  acknowledge  any  sort  of  recognition — de 
Jut*  or  de  facto — and  we  should  now  do  so. 

No  dlaeuaaion  of  China  policy  would  be 
complete  without  at  least  a  word  on  Amerl- 
aan  public  oplnkm.  Although  there  are 
many  paraona  in  the  United  Statea— In  the 
OoTemmaat,  In  unlversltlea.  and  elaewhere — 
who  are  r«Uttvely  well  Informed  about  Com- 
munist China,  there  la  no  doubt  that  the 
Am«ican  pact>l«,  aa  a  whole,  know  far  too 
Uttl*  about  Clilna,  or  about  the  problema 
of  aeolvlng  affeotlve  policies  to  deal  with  It. 
At  tlM  aam*  tlm*.  lasuea  relating  to  China 
PoUcy  taae*  been  among  the  moat  emotional 
In  AjoMrlcMi  public  life  ever  since  the  lato 
l»40's.  It  la  probably  fair  to  say  that  ther* 
haa  been  leaa  reaponslble  public  discussion 
of  China  policy  than  of  any  other  foreign 
policy  Isaua  at  oomparable  Importance.  I 
beUcv*.  therefore,  that  the  holding  of  thee* 
h*a rings  U  of  very  great  Importance,  and  I 
bop*  that  they  wlU  sUmulate  nationwide 
Intareat  and  will  encourage  widespread  dis- 
cuaslon  of  U.S.  policy  toward  China. 

It  la  aometlmas  aaaumed  that,  becauae  !•- 
aoea  relating  to  China  policy  have  tended 
to  b*  Tlawad  emottonally,  it  haa  not  been 
poUtloally  wla*  to  dtacuas  them.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  thla  haa  been  true  in 
the  paat.  or  to  what  extent  It  haa  Inhibited 
raaponalble  public  debate.  I  do  believe,  bow- 
*^«r,  that  public  opinion  haa  been  alowly 
changing  and  Is  Increasingly  receptive  to  a 
rawamtnatlon  ot  China  policy.  In  support 
at  this  vl0w.  I  would  Ilk*  to  call  your  att«n- 
ttoB  to  a  book  Juat  published.  caUed  "Tb* 
Atamhcmn  PKipl*  and  China."  It  la  wrltt«n 
by  A.  T.  Bta*le.  fomarly  of  the  N*w  Tork 
Barald  THbun*.  and  p«biiab*d  by  the  Co«n- 
flU  an  Varetgn  Belattowa  a*  part  of  lu  broad 
atady.  wklch  will  raeult  la  almost  a  doaen 
books,  o^  th*  United  States  and  China  In 
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rid  affair*.    8t*ato  coai^Qdaa  tb«t 

lam  pabUe  opinion  would,  on  tb*  wbol*. 
wvloom*  a  poldle  raappralaal  In  ninigi  i—  and 
amon«  the  paopi*.  of  oar  China  poUcy."  and 
that  public  opinion  would  respond  to  both 
enngiHaaliiiial  and  prealdentlal  leadtfshlp  on 
thl*  iasue.  I  baUev*  b*  U  right,  and  I  hope, 
tharaf  ore.  that  thee*  hearlnga  will  mark  the 
start  of  the  most  Imponant  public  reexami- 
nation ot  China  policy  since  the  Communist 
takeover  of  China  in  IMB. 


SOVIET  TRAWLERS  IN  U.S.  TERRI- 
TORIAL WATERS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Navy 
magBTine  has'  printed  a  most  perceptive 
article  about  the  problem  of  Soviet 
trawlers  frequenting  U.S.  territorial 
waters.  I  commend  this  article  by  Ray- 
mood  Schuessler  to  the  attention  of  oth- 
er Senators  and  adc  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 
Trx    Paoai.zit    or    Sovxxr    TkAwt-aaa — Pu- 

OtrxKT     EimT     IMTO     OoB     TXaarroaiAi, 

WATxaa      *r      Tnaa      BLacraoMic-LAiiKN 

Ship*  Caixs  fob  T»T-ro«-T»T  RxaroNsx  bt 

UmrcD  SrATxa,  Aothok  8ATa 

(By  Raymond  Schuessler) 

Xarly  on  the  morning  of  January  23.  IMS, 
a  U.S.  tanker  radioed  the  Coast  Quard  that 
five  Russian  trawlers  equipped  with  radar 
and  electronics  antenna  were  proceeding 
south,  II  miles  ott  the  coast  of  St.  Lucie 
Inlet  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida.  Eight 
hours  later  the  merchantman  Keibe  radioed 
the  Coast  Guard  that  a  flotilla  of  sU  Bus- 
elan  trawlers,  with  electronic  equipment, 
was  heading  south  in  diamond -shaped  for- 
mation 3  to  4  miles  off  Lake  Worth  Inlet,  40 
miles  south  of  the  position  reported  by  the 
tanker. 

Since  this  Incident  many  Russian  vessels 
have  been  seen  off  our  Florida  coast,  often 
within  our  territorial  waters.  As  Capt.  W. 
K.  Thompson,  Jr,  Chief  of  Public  Informa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  told  us,  "Dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half  there  have  been 
about  60  Russian  trawler  passages  and  en- 
tries Into  U.S.  territorial  waters." 

ABOUT    5,00«    AKX    OCXAMCOINa 

What  are  these  Russian  ships  doing  ao 
eloae  to  our  shores?  Are  tbey  engaged  in 
harmleaa  Ashing  expeditions,  or  are  they 
threatening  our  aecurlty  with  eapionage 
work  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  sucoeaaful 
attack  in  case  of  war? 

The  aiae  of  Ruasla'a  fishing  fleet  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  23,000  to  36.- 
000  steam-  and  dlaael-propelled  veaaels  of 
modem  design  and  capabilities.  About  30 
percent  or  about  6,000  of  thcae  ships  are 
olaaaifled  by  our  Navy  Department  aa  ocean- 
going trawlers  and  support  shlpa. 

Tb*  Soviet  "<'^«''e"**"g  flahlng  fleet  la 
aeattered  around  tb*  world,  equipped  both 
for  flahlng  and  for  gathering  sdentlflc  data. 
Including  IntaUlgcnce  of  miUtary  value. 
Photographs  by  U.S.  Navy  planea  show  that 
many  of  the  shlpa  have  epeclal  electronic 
aapabUltiea  not  normally  required  on  flahlng 
boata. 

Moat  of  th«  northbound  slgbtlngs  poal- 
ttoned  the  trawlers  aeveral  mUea  offahore, 
ao  it  appears  that  the  M^mng  pattern  of 
thoae  trawlers  observed  waa  to  avoid  the 
Gulf  Stream  aouthbound  and  to  ride  it  on 
the  passages  north.  The  exception  occurred 
on  May  27.  IMS,  when  a  trawler  waa  re- 
ported 3  miles  off  liflanU  Beach,  a  courae 
not  recommended.  Within  6  mlnutea.  a 
40-foot  Coaat  Guard  boat  waa  dlspatohed 
to  chase  It.    Although  the  US.  craft  with 


a  speed  of  18  knota  had  only  to  doae  a 
gap  7%  mUea,  it  gave  up  parsnlt  without 
getting  doae  enough  to  identify  it.  Adm 
I.  J.  Stephens,  of  the  Miami  Coast  Guard 
DUtrlct,  agreed  that  the  trawler  had  no  rea- 
aon  to  foUow  a  northern  oouxse  so  doae  to 
the  shore. 

On  May  14.  1M3.  the  Navy  reported  that 
the  destroyer  tender  U.S.S.  Sierra  had  sighted 
what  was  described  as  a  bydrosurvey  ship  of 
the  Okean  trawler  class,  8  miles  south  of  Mo- 
lasses Reef.  The  trawler  did  not  answer  the 
Slerro's  signals.  On  the  same  day  a  Coast 
Guard  boat  reported  the  sighting  of  a  trawler 
2%  miles  off  Molasses  Beef. 

KATRK   or   CONCIXK 

On  June  8.  1M3,  the  Lake  Worth  Light 
Station  reported  sighting  a  Russian  trawler  2 
miles  off  Palm  Beach  southboimd.  A  Coait 
Guard  boat  sent  located  it  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  off  Delray  Beach. 

In  view  of  their  adaptability  to  purposes 
other  than  fishing,  the  presence  of  these  Rus- 
sian trawlers  within  our  waters  is  a  matter 
of  some  concern  to  our  Government. 

BuaaU  maintains  a  fieet  of  about  300  to 
400  fishing  vesseU  operating  off  the  Grand 
Banks  and  Georges  Bank  in  the  North  At- 
lantic. More  than  a  dosen  of  these  Russian 
trawlers  make  regular  tripe  between  th* 
North  Atlantic  fishing  banks  and  Cuba,  ac- 
coniing  to  Rear  Adm.  A.  L.  Reed,  Acting  isep- 
uty  Chief  of  Naval  C^raUons  for  Fleet  Op- 
erations and  Readiness. 

Admiral  Reed  explained  that  in  July  1M2. 
several  Soviet  fishing  trawlers  began  activi- 
ties in  Cuba  for  the  annovmced  purpose  of 
training  Cuban  fishermen  and  rehablUutlng 
the  Cuban  fishing  Industry.  In  September 
1M3,  the  Castro  regime  announced  a  Soviet- 
Cuban  agreement  where  the  Soviet  Union 
would  assist  In  the  construction  of  a  large 
fishing  i>ort  in  Havana  Bay  committed  to 
provide  servioee  to  Soviet  trawlers  in  th* 
North  Atlantic  for  10  years  at  longer. 
wiTHut  OTJB  s-ani,K  Ltmr 
On  their  tripe  south  these  vessels  hug 
the  south  Florida  coastline  for  a  distance  of 
about  160  to  300  miles  and  at  times  are  well 
within  'l\i  mUes)  the  3-mUe  limit  of  our 
territorial  waters.  Although  this  route  U 
recommended  by  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  publication  U.S.  Coast  PUot  to  avoid 
the  northerly  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  it 
is,  according  to  the  Coast  Guard,  neither  the 
shortest  nor  fastest  for  ships  moving  from 
the  North  Atlantic  fishing  banks  to  Cuba. 

This  raises  the  possibility,  according  to  the 
Subcommittee  for  Special  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"That  the  trawlers  may  be  using  the  pilots' 
recommended  course  as  an  excuse  for  moving 
In  our  territorial  sea  *  *  ■  a  cover  for  opera- 
tions of  a  military  or  paramilitary  nature.'' 
There  la  alao  the  poaslbUity  of  these  ves- 
sels conducting  electronic  surveillance  of 
our  military  defenses  and  exploring  ways  of 
interfering  with  or  controlling  the  guidance 
and  abortive  systems  of  our  missiles  and 
rockets.  If  routine  radio  communications 
In  taxis  can  wreak  potential  havoc  on  the 
launching  pads,  what  can  Soviet  trawler* 
with  their  supersecret  electronic  gear  do? 
A  NASA  scientist  says:  "They  would  have  no 
trouble  throwing  a  communications  monkey 
wrench  Into  our  space  flights  if  they  wanted 
to." 

■ouoRT  pouutis  mnatr 
Nlcolai  F.  Artamonov,  former  skipper  of  s 
Russian  destroyer,  testified  that  Soviet  trawl- 
ers are  "loaded  with  electronic  gear  for  keep- 
ing tabs  on  XJ3.  Navy  units,  radar  frequen- 
cies, shore-based  signals  and  flight  patterns 
of  early  warning  aircraft."  The  Soviet  trawler 
Vega  nearly  coIUded  with  a  V3.  destroyer 
off  Long  Island  when  the  Russian  crew  tried 
unsucceaafuUy  to  recover  a  dummy  Polaris 
missile. 
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Vloe  Adm.  John  T.  Hayward,  u.S.  Navy,  has 
testified:  "Tlie  Soviet  fishing  fleet  Is  map- 
ping New  England  coastal  waten." 

Off  our  east  coast  we  hav*  a  system  of 
underwater  sonar  buoys,  an  antisubmarine 
project — upon  which  the  trawlers  could  be 
spying  and  prying. 

We  have  discovered  radioactive  devices  of 
Soviet  manufacture  Imbedded  on  the  ocean 
floor  along  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  North  America  which  were  explained 
by  our  Navy  as  "position  martcers  planted 
by  trawlers  for  use  by  Soviet  subs  to  home 
in  on  such  nuu'kers  before  firing  on  Inland 
targets."  We  found  48  of  our  largest  cltlea 
and  over  80  percent  of  our  IndUstrtea  within 
range  of  the  markers. 

In  the  fall  of  1961  during  the  North  Ameri- 
can Air  Defense  Command's  Skyshleld  n  ex- 
ercises, designed  to  protect  our  preparedness 
against  sudden  attack,  86  Russian  trawlers 
positioned  from  Newfoundland  to  Virginia 
were  Interested  spectators. 

BarnsH  omxd,  too 

LltUe  wonder  the  activity  of  the  Russian 
fishing  fieet  has  become  of  Inoreasing  con- 
cern to  Western  govemmenu.  Soviet  trawl- 
ers have  been  sighted  in  such  unlikely  fish- 
ing areas  a«  the  waters  of  Scotiaad's  St.  Kllda 
Island,  the  British  Army's  rocket-homing 
base;  and  off  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  a  U.S.  nu- 
clear submarine  base.  Britain's  Sir  Plerson 
Dixon  told  the  U.N.  Secxirity  Council  in  1960: 

"We  have  been  subject  to  the  annoyance  of 
seeing  Soviet  trawlers  equipped  with  elec- 
tronic equipment  in  waters  where  naval  ex- 
ercises or  reeearch  activities  are  carried  out." 

Soviet  trawlers  are  stationed  near  American 
military  bases  in  southeast  Asia.  When  the 
Guam-based  B-6a's  began  strikes  against 
Vietnam,  two  Russian  trawlers  with  huge 
antennas  set  up  posto  4  miles  from  the  Guam 
airbase.  Since  we  did  not  protest,  we  soon 
found  the  Russian  trawlers  trailing  the  7th 
Fleet  off  Formosa.  Now  spy  tnawlers  are  off 
Vietnam  where  they  can  give  Inunedlato  In- 
formation of  American  air  attacks  and,  at 
times,  amphibious  landings.  During  one 
U.S.  Marine  attack,  according  to  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  correepondent,  the  Soviet  trawlers  were 
able  to  report  to  the  Vletcong  when,  what, 
snd  how  many  U.8.  troops  ware  involved. 
Both  the  Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard  admitted 
that  the  ships  could  be  landing  or  picking 
up  spies  or  saboteurs  or  smuggling  military 
items  and  that  this  could  be  done  with  lltUe 
chance  of  detection  in  the  laudtog  or  picking 
up  operations. 

IT    WOULD    BX    KAST 

We  Interviewed  a  fishing  charter  boat  cap- 
tain in  FOTt  Lauderdale,  Capt.  ».  B.  Kltohell, 
who  stated  that  he  or  any  other  private  boat 
owner  could  leave  the  Florida  coast  without 
clearing  tot  a  foreign  port,  pick  up  passen- 
gers In  the  Bahamas  ard,  again  without 
clearing,  bring  them  Into  the  United  States 
along  the  Florida  coast  without  anyone 
knowing  about  It.  The  same  pattern,  he 
said,  applied  to  trawlers;  that  Is,  he  could 
meet  a  trawler  as  far  as  20  miles  out.  put 
»n  agent  on  the  trawler  and  tak*  one  on  his 
•hip.  This  goes  tot  messages  or  any  equip- 
ment he  may  want  to  bring  in. 

Peacetime  deployment  of  our  Coast  Guard 
facilities  on  the  eastv^m  coast  of  Florida  Is 
so  thin  that  the  Commandant  ooncedes  that 
the  trawlers  could  put  aahore  o»  take  aboard 
agents,  weapons,  and  other  contraband  with 
•light  chance  of  detection. 

Admiral  Stephens  explained  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  not  on  a  war  footing  with  horae 
patrols,  dog  patrols,  and  foo.  oaHrols  to  guard 
•gainst  thU  type  of  lUegal  er  -y.  Except  for 
•patrol  boat  at  Port  Everglades,  the  Co*«t 
Guard  has  no  facilities  between  Palm  Beach 
•nd  Miami. 

This  appUea  to  tba  entlr*  eaat  coaat  of  the 
united  8totea.  A  special  Oovemuent  lnt«r- 
•genoy  taak  group  recently  oompleted  a  oom- 
prehenslve  atudy  of  the  Tulnen^lllty  at  tb* 


continental  United  Statea  to  smuggling  from 
the  sea.  The  study  revealed  many  inlets  and 
beaches  where  hydrograiAty,  terrain,  and 
Lsolatton  would  permit  a  reaourceful  enemy 
to  smuggle  persona  or  weapons  aabore  with 
Uttlerisk. 

(Some  press  reports  suggest  that  Russian 
trawlers  are  being  used  to  transport  sub- 
versive agents  to  Latin  American  countries. ) 

"nnfOCSMT  PABSAOB" 

Of  course,  we  must  consider  the  doctrine 
of  "innocent  passage"  as  Justification  for 
the  unhampered  transit  in  our  territorial 
waters  by  these  Russian  shlpa.  The  doctrine 
holds  that  a  vessel  not  prejudicial  to  the 
peace,  good  order,  or  security  ot  the  coastal 
state  should  be  permitted  passage  through 
the  marginal  sea. 

In  reply  to  a  question  aa  to  whether  the 
Sovleta  would  accord  the  United  Statea  the 
same  right.  Admiral  Reed  pointed  out  that 
the  Russians  subscribed  to  the  Convention 
on  Territorial  Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone,  and 
the  right  of  Innocent  passage  in  1968  at 
Geneva.  He  said,  however,  that  the  Russian 
poeltion  in  this  respect  had  not  been  tested, 
since  our  shipping  does  not  normally  ap- 
proach Soviet  territory. 

The  Navy  view  on  the  preeumption  of  In- 
nocence with  respect  to  the  passage  of  trawl- 
ers so  close  to  our  shores  was  presented  by 
Admiral  Reed. 

"It  Is  a  question."  he  said,  "of  Interpreta- 
tion of  what  is  prejudicial  to  security." 

Lacking  any  evidence  of  any  overt  act 
which  could  be  considered  a  potential  hazard 
to  security — such  as  stopping,  anchoring,  or 
behaving  In  a  suspicious  manner — and  In  the 
light  of  a  general  F>attern  of  ordinary  naviga- 
tion, he  Indicated  that  it  is  to  the  mutual 
Interest  of  all  nations  that  the  right  of  In- 
nocent passage  not  be  denied  under  the  pres- 
ent circiunstances. 

SXCXruTT  BISK   BT   SHIP 

Tet,  It  is  the  view  of  the  subcommittee, 
that  there  are  many  ways  In  which  a  ship 
could  collect  mlUtary  Intelligence  or  engage 
In  other  subversive  activity  without  stop- 
ping, anchoring,  or  behaving  In  a  suspiciotis 
manner.  It  could  be  done  while  steaming 
along  our  coast  on  a  steady  course  and  at  a 
constant  speed  with  no  visible  activity  to 
belle  the  ship's  Innocence. 

It  Is,  therefore,  vital  to  determine  what 
constitutes  a  ship  of  war  or  a  security  risk 
by  a  ship.  The  rapid  postwar  development 
in  the  electronic  and  nuclear  fields  has 
changed  the  armor  plate  and  cannon  Image 
of  sea  warfare.  It  U  possible  for  trawlers  of 
the  class  now  passing  along  the  Florida  coast 
to  be  equipped  with  devices  to  give  them  a 
significant  capability  In  case  of  war  vrhlle 
still  maintaining  the  appearance  of  fishing 
trawlers. 

In  a  legal  sense  there  seems  to  be  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  privately  owned  ship  designed 
and  operated  for  normal  commercial  or 
peaceful  purposes  and  a  Government-owned 
vessel,  which  Is  equipped  or  operated  In  a 
manner  aa  to  cause  a  reasonable  person  to 
question  the  normalcy  or  peacefulneas  of  Ita 
preaence  along  our  shores. 

There  is  no  concurrence  among  our  agen- 
cies aa  to  Just  how  the  problem  should  be 
handled.  According  to  the  Coast  Guard,  "We 
believe  that  It  would  be  moet  consistent  with 
the  interesta  of  national  security  and  the  In- 
terest of  other  agencies  involved  for  it  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  boarding  any  such  vesaela 
found  fishing,  hovering,  or  anchored  within 
our  territorial  waters.  Such  boarding  wotUd 
be  for  the  purpoee  of  examining  the  ahlp'a 
papera,  cbecking  for  violation  of  U.S.  laws, 
and  ordering  the  veaael  to  leave  UJ3.  territo- 
rial waters.  Any  force  neceaaary  to  compel 
compliance  with  thla  order  would  of  oours* 
be  uaed." 

THX  U.a.  POLICT 

The  Department  of  State  approved  the 
policy  of  atopplng  or  boarding  foreign  fish- 


ing veaaels  found  In  the  territorial  sea,  not 
In  Innocent  passage.  Since  this  policy  of 
stopping  or  boarding  does  not  i4>ply  to  ves- 
sels in  innocent  passage,  it  is  neoeaaary  to 
understand  what  this  term  means. 

The  concept  of  the  doctrine  of  Innocent 
passage  is  found  In  the  antiquity  of  mart- 
time  law.  In  1968,  the  United  Nations  clari- 
fied such  a  term  and  policy.  Briefly,  they 
provide  that  shlpe  of  foreign  statea  ahould 
enjoy  the  right  of  passage  through  terri- 
torial seas  provided  that  passage  Is  not  preju- 
dicial to  the  peace,  good  order,  or  security 
of  the  coastal  state.  However,  paragraph  S 
of  article  16  provides  that  a  coastal  state  may 
suspend  temporarily,  without  discrimination, 
in  specific  areas  of  Ita  territorial  sea.  the  in- 
nocent passage  of  foreign  ships  If  such  aua- 
penslon  Is  easentlal  for  the  preservation  of 
security.  There  is  also  a  distinction  made  in 
the  article  between  warships  and  merchant 
ships. 

The  key  word  seems  to  be  Innocent.  It  la 
true  that  the  presumption  of  Innocence  la 
basic  to  our  system  of  government;  yet.  It 
does  not  prevent,  and  was  never  Intended  to 
prevent,  a  police  officer  from  stopping  and 
questioning  a  i>er8on  susp>ected  of  being  en- 
gaged in  unlawful  activity. 

CONOKB88IONAX.  BXCOMMKNDATIONS 

What's  to  be  done?  The  Subcommittee 
for  Special  Investigations  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices offers  the  following  recommendations : 

The  present  situation  requires  Increased 
vigilance,  and  consideration  of  the  adoption 
of  some  modification  of  thoae  rules  In  the 
interest  of  national  security.  For  example, 
the  Navy  recognizes  the  military  potential 
of  ships  wlUi  a  certain  electronic  configura- 
tion. Therefore,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  require  that  all  potentially  dangerous 
ships  using  our  territorial  seas  do  so  In  a 
manner  which  would  permit  adequate  sur- 
veillance to  determine  the  veasel's  capabiU- 
tles. 

The  preaent  U.S.  policy  for  the  treatment  of 
foreign  fishing  vessels  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  considers  tbeae 
ships  only  as  fishing  vessels  and  not  as  po- 
tential Instrumenta  for  the  gathering  of  mili- 
tary Information  through  various  means.  In- 
cluding electronic  stirveillance.  To  this 
extent  the  policy  is  deficient,  tot  it  does  not 
give  adequate  guidance  to  the  responsible 
services  for  a  coiuve  of  action  to  be  followed 
In  the  case  of  an  emergency  which  might 
adversely  affect  our  riAtintiBj  security. 

irXBD  AOTBOBITT 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  If  the 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  Joined  in  a  well- 
coordinated  program,  the  deterrent  against 
the  smuggling  of  enemy  agenta  and  weapons 
Into  the  United  States  would  be  raised  to  a 
more  credible  level. 

The  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  should  adopt 
a  uniform  national  policy  which  would  per- 
mit them  to  take  such  Immediate  and  unilat- 
eral action  as  may  be  required  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  whenever  vessels  having  elec- 
tronic or  other  capabilities  which  constitute 
a  threat  are  found  traveling  through  our 
territorial  waters. 

The  Coast  Guard  should  Initiate  dally  air 
and  sea  patrols  along  the  territorial  waters 
on  the  Florida  coast  from  St.  Lucie  Inlet  to 
Miami. 

The  Seventh  Coast  Guard  District  In  Mi*t»ti 
should  publicize  the  help  which  eivilian 
sources  could  give  to  augment  ita  surveil- 
lance activities,  and  particularly  Invite  com- 
mercial and  private  boatowners  to  report  all 
sightings  of  Iron  Curtain  craft  in  VS.  coastal 
waters.  (After  all,  the  records  of  39  trawler 
sightings  frc»n  all  sources  in  the  Miami  dis- 
trict show  that  20  reporta  of  sighting  orig- 
inated with  the  Coaat  Guard,  I  by  the  Ifavy, 
and  18  by  private  veaaels.) 

If  we  may  proffer  a  peraonaj  auggeation — 
let'a  send  Amoioan  trmwlara  Into  Russian 
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tairltarUl  w«t«ra  to  flnil  <m(  vh»t  tkalr  r»- 
•ctiaa  wvuld  be.  Would  tb«y  iliaoi  tbtm  oat 
o<  tb*  «mt«r  11^  Ui«y  akeet  our  plajM*  oat 
a<  tlio  aklM  ntmr  Um  ■••*  a«na*B  ttae^ml 
If  tb«7  objMst  In  uaj  — ■«— rr  what«M*«r, 
p«h*^  «  raetftroe*!.  cUOiOttT*  Mid  Mcuitty- 
proof  tr«*^  nuaht  bo  wi>ot»d  to  dl^Ml  oU 
suaplcioBC  OB  botb  aklM.  Otterwlw.  tho  ad- 
▼aatase  tb«  Sovlots  g^tn  with  ^^"tlrnwH,  u- 
tnoleated  prMeaoo  ao  eloae  to  our  aborM  oould 
glv*  them  a  Tlt*l  «dT*iit«ca  in  any  future 
conXroatAUon. 


Afarc/i  P,  1966 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  80CIBTY— PRO- 
ORAU  AMD  ACnVTTZBB 
Mr.  McOEE.  Ur.  Pretidcnt,  tbe  Antl- 
Defamation  Leacue  of  B'nai  B'rlth  hM 
reoenUy  pobliabed  an  exeeUent  summary 
of  the  tactics  and  goal  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  which  I  believe  wlU  enlighten 
many  Americans  who  may  not  compre- 
hend the  natore  of  this  organization. 

X  believe  this  publication  represents 
one  of  the  most  honest  and  forthright 
aopraiaals  of  Birch  Society  activity  yet 
published  and  I  have  had  several  of  its 
chapt»s  pdnted  In  the  Rccoao. 

Today,  I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  chapter  entitled  "Pro- 
gram and  Activities"  be  i»1nted  In  the 
Rboou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rrcosc, 
as  foDows:  " 

r^nMiM  Aif>  Acnvrms 
The  poouUar  JcAn  Birch  view  of  reality^ 
tho  UBlted  State  awB  aa  00-  to  80-perx;ent 
Comnrantet     eootroned.     of     l»th-century 
Aaaorlca  aa  some  eort  of  Idyllic  plonacle  of 
cfvUlaatfoB,  and  most  sntoaeqtient  American 
hlatoty  aa  the  dlsa«troua  reault  of  diabolical 
eraaptraelea — haa  attracted  algnlflcant  num- 
bwaof  rlghtwlng  radicals.    It  haa  produced, 
•Jeaeaaarlly,  a  program  to  satlafy  needa  that 
have  obviously  led  to  suoceasfal  organization. 
Omclany,  action  la  limited  to  the  dlaaemlna- 
tkm  of  a  barrage  of  propaganda^booka,  Hy- 
•»•.  tapea,  fllma.  rally  apeeches,  petltlona.  and 
hamper  atlckers — to  the  Infiltration  of  varl- 
ouaetvle,  political,  church,  and  school  organl- 
latloBa,  to  the  formation  of  frtmt  commlt- 
toas  and  to  the  writing  of  letteiv.    But  often 
action  has  taken  more  subtle  and  dlaturblng 
forma  under  the  tradtttonal  Birch  mantle  of 
•eorecy  and  tb«  Welch  dictum  that  Juatlflea 
tlM  uae  at  tUnas  of  "m«an  and  dirty"  taotlca. 
THs  mAnottAX.  Acrrvznaa 
Some  analysta  have  suggeated  that  the  so- 
elety'a  national  program  amonnta  to  Uttle 
more  than  the  hard  recruiting  of  new  mem- 
*>•'»— thatall  else  is  propaganda  developed 
far  recruttment  purpoeea.    In  any  event,  the 
sodaty^  basic  blaaee  have  spawned  certain 
eatisae  and  crusades  which  form  the  frame- 
work of  Ita  national  effort.    To  thla  frame- 
war*  are  hung  the  local  front  groupa,  the 
flood    of   paeudoeducatlonal    materials    dis- 
seminated through  a  network  of  bookstores, 
and  the  loyalties  of  the  members  thunaelvaa! 
The  society's  early  scattered  shots  at  ene- 
mloa  far  and  wide  have  been  gradxuUly  nar- 
rowvd  down  to  selected  targets  described  In 
the  "Standard  Agenda"   In   the   September 
Itas  Bnlletln.    It  la  into  thla  agenda,  with 
only  attght  varlattona,  that  the  national  pro- 
grmm  haa  been  jelled: 
I.  Iteciulttng. 

n.  The  movement  to  impeach  Warren. 
m.  The  United  Natlona— Get  XT.8.  Out. 
!▼.  Civil  rights. 

V.  Tha  Liberty  amendmant.    (Abollah  ia- 
eametnz.) 

VI.  Suptxirt  your  local  poUee. 
yn.  imerlfan  optoion. 
Vm.  Aaariaaaoi^lBtoaUbrariss. 


X.  OoBduct  Btmy  etabs. 

ZI.  TlM  review  d  tb*  news. 

xn.  Tour  ow»  I— <liig 

Hie  Bolletia  xa^m  support  for  eoBM  « 

the  above  items  (eg,,  liberty  araendmBnt) 
and  rtamnatton  for  others  (eg..  Civil  Blghta) . 
Aeerlaa  oftwnporary  projeeta  often  fol- 
•owe— « torreat  at  tettera  to  aome  unauepeet- 
Ing  Senator,  perhapa.  or  greeting  cards  to  a 
Welch  hero. 

TBI    ATTACK    OK    THK    VM. 

"Ttiare  are  more  OOnununlata  In  the  United 
■atkns  Building  in  New  York  than  there  are 
tn  tbe  KremUn."  So  wrote  Robert  Welch 
la  the  aodety'a  bulletin  for  May  186S.  Aa 
Public  ReUtlona  Director  Rouaeelot  statee 
It: 

"The  UJf.  was  ortgtaukDy  designed  and 
planned  by  key  ODmmunist  sympathleera, 
and  today  the  organisation  is  controlled  and 
•dmlnlatered  by  the  Octnmunlsta."  When 
Rouaertot  made  thla  charge  In  a  speech  at 
the  Blrch-domlnated  19«6  Rally  for  Ood 
and  Country  in  Boston,  O.  Edward  Orlffln,  a 
aoclety  ofBclal  from  California,  turned  to  the 
eastern  public  relations  director,  Tom  Davis, 
and  commented:  "He's  read  my  hook." 

OrUHnlg  book.  The  Fearful  Master,"  has 
recently  been  the  Birch  Society's  chief 
weapon  in  the  propaganda  assault  against 
the  United  Nations. 

The  author,  comparing  Americana  to 
auicldal  lemmings,  wrltee  that  In  support- 
ing the  United  NaUona.  the  United  States 
"abandoned  the  secure  ground  of  national 
strength  and  Independence  to  leap  into  the 
boning  watera  of  internationalism."  He 
aeee  the  UJJ.  itself  aa  a  neat  of  spies  and 
Communist  murderers;  says  that  loyalty  to 
the  UJ».  la  being  deaigned  to  aupplant 
loyalty  to  the  United  SUtea.  and  that  the 
loyalty  eventually  demanded  win  be  to 
world  communism.  These  facta,  he  con- 
cludes, are  all  hidden  from  the  American 
people  because  the  UJJ.,  like  all  enemies  of 
the  Birch  Society,  la  aecret  and  conspira- 
torial. *^ 

Other  anti-UJT.  materials  of  the  society 
tnclode  poatcarde  (a  picture  of  the  UJ«. 
Building  labeled  "The  Houae  That  Bias 
Built"),  atiekat*  of  varloua  alsee  with  the 
slogan  "The  UJI.— Orr  VS.  Out"  which 
are  available  for  envelopes  or  auto  biunpers, 
a  special  t*  packet  of  propaganda  which  In- 
dudea  the  Ortffln  book  and  a  purported 
eqwaS  of  the  World  Health  Organisation  bv 
J.  B.  Matthews. 

In  Ml<Algan,  a  group  of  Blrchers  added  a 
wrinkle  of  their  own  when  they  Hew  over  the 
atadlum  at  the  1»04  Michigan-Minnesota 
football  game  tn  a  helicopter  dragging  a  60- 
foot  "Get  US.  Out"  traUer. 

MASS  LKms  WSITIMa 

The  aoclety'a  national  anU-U.N.  campaign 
haa  included  several  massive  letter-writing 
efforts.  In  hla  November  1M4.  bulletin. 
Welch  requested  aU  Birch  members  to 
l»«nbard  Mrs.  Norman  Chandler,  Walt 
DUney,  and  other  directors  of  the  new  Loa 
Angeles  Music  Center  with  mall  protesting 
a  deelalon  to  fly  the  UJJ.  flag  over  the 
project.  For  whatever  reason,  the  flag  did 
not  fly,  and  Welch  crowed  of  a  victory. 

In  1004.  the  John  Birch  Society  declared 
war  on  the  Xerox  Corp.— after  the  company 
had  anoanced  Ita  sponaorahlp  of  a  projected 
aerlee  of  television  epeciala  on  the  United 
Nations.  Robert  Welch  immediately  urged 
bis  members  to  aend  "a  veritable  flood"  of 
letters  to  the  eorporatioo. 

Xerox  received  39.600  pieces  of  adverse  mail 
even  before  the  flrst  broadcast  reached  the 
screen.  A  tabuIaUon  revealed  that  the  29,- 
aoo  letters  had  been  sent  by  only  6,000  indi- 
viduals. During  the  next  6  months,  in  which 
Welch  wrote  several  reminders,  the  company 
reeelved  another  18.700  letters,  analyzed  as 
having   come   from  only   5,500  Individuals. 


(Oanng  the  same  period  Xens  received  4  400 
pao-uJr.  lettera  from  sbout  4.400  Isdivld- 

TH»  MUVBICZNT  TO  DCPKACH  MOO.  WUMBt 

Vlaltors  to  the  IndlanapoUa  Speedway  on 
Memorial  Day,  1965,  could  not  miss  the  huge 
outdoor  billboard  opposite  the  entrance  It 
advised:  "Save  Our  Republic.  Impeach  Earl 
Warren. - 

The  mammoth  advertising  apace  Hfl^  been 
contracted  by  a  local  group  calling  Itself  the 
"Committee  for  Outdoor  Advertising  to  Save 
Our  Republic."  A  slmUar  sign  greeted  the 
civil  rights  marchers  Just  ouUlde  the  city  of 
Selma.  Ala.,  during  their  famous  march  early 
In  1965.  There,  the  billboard  was  signed 
"The  John  Birch  Society."  There  are  hun- 
dreda  of  "Impeach  Earl  Warren"  bUlboarda 
on  streets,  roads,  and  highways  all  across  tha 
country.    The  campaign  U  a  Birch  project. 

The  Blrchers'  appeal  In  the  Selma  area  waa. 
Intentionally  or  not.  to  certain  obvious  emo- 
tions. But  the  official  purposes  of  their  now- 
famous  "Movement  To  Impeach  Earl  Warren" 
are  much  broader.  Welch  wrote  In  the  March 
1966.  bulletin  that  the  propoeal  to  Impeach 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  was 
Intended  "to  make  men  behave,  not  to  give 
them  more  Uws  to  distort  and  ignore.  And 
the  way  to  make  the  Justices  on  the  present 
Supreme  Coiu-t  behave  is  to  Impeach  the 
ringleader  In  their  Judicial  crlmea." 

In  May,  Welch  assessed  the  effort:  "If  and 
when  we  can  make  enough  good  cltlsens  In- 
formed enough  and  aroused  enough  to  force 
the  impeachment  of  Warren,  we  shall  have 
won  a  battle  of  tremendous  Importance  In 
the  total  war."  In  short,  the  society  wants 
to  pervuade  good  dtiaena  that  the  court  of 
ultimate  appeal  in  this  country  today  to 
besmirched  by  terrible  treason.  The  idea 
waa  expressed  in  an  unsigned  article  in  the 
July-Augmt  1968.  issue  of  American  Opinion: 
•TT>e  theory  that  the  Warren  Court  is 
working  for  a  domestic,  as  distinct  from 
foreign,  dictatorship  becomes  leas  tenable 
every  day." 

To  advance  the  Idea  of  such  Infamy  in  high 
places  the  Birch  Society  sells  a  Warren  hn- 
peachment  packet— a  12.46  bundle  of  propa- 
ganda for  $1.  which  Includes  the  Robert 
Welch  leaflet,  "Republics  and  Democracies" 
(condemning  democracy),  and  two  pam- 
phlets by  Mlaelaalppt's  Senator  Jambs  O.  East- 
LAWD  (one  entitled  '73  the  Supreme  Court 
Pro-Communist?") . 

Welch  continually  urges  circulation  of  the 
packet,  of  a  series  of  "Dan  Smoot  Reports" 
on  the  same  subject,  and  of  a  1-page  com- 
pendliun  entitled  "Why  Warren  Should  Be 
Impeached" — all  explanations  of  "the  role 
played  by  Earl  Warren  in  the  destrucUon  ot 
our  RepubUc."  The  large  bUlboard  posters 
displayed  at  Selma  and  elsewhere  across  the 
land  are  available  through  society  headquar- 
ters at  «ao. 

AW  ASOSTSD  rULtt 

A  group  Of  avid  Blrchera  in  the  New  Tork 
metropolitan  area,  encouraged  by  the  so- 
ciety's huge  local  growth  during  the  election 
campaign,  began  secretly  to  plan  an  "Im- 
peach Warren"  saturation  drive  in  the  spring 
of  1965.  It  was  to  biwst  upon  the  trlstate 
area  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecti- 
cut like  an  unexpected  comet  on  April  1— 
with  airplane  trailers  and  motor  cavalcades, 
spot  advertising,  sound  trucks,  rallies,  and 
thousands  of  posters  and  billboards.  But 
Belmont  was  never  consulted  on  the  plan. 
This  was,  in  Welch's  words,  "due  to  the  worst 
failure,  or  lapae.  of  communication  within 
our  staff  organiaatlon  itself,  in  the  history 
of  the  society."  The  result  waa  the  sacking 
of  the  local  coordinator  and  a  wrtst-slapplng 
for  the  New  York  Blrehers  who  were  guilty 
of  straying  from  the  proper  authority  within 
the  aoclety  noonoHth.  Weleh  aoftened  the 
Wow  by  atattng  that  moat  of  their  plans  and 
materials  could  be  "need  to  ftiU  advantage 
at » later  data." 
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In  tlM  June  19M.  nreh  buUetln,  Welch 
aimed  the  impeachment  campaign  In  a 
frankly  political  direction.  Be  reported  the 
society's  "announced  Intention  of  »"**^"e 
the  question  of  Warren's  Impeaohmant  a 
very  important  criterion  by  which  to  Judge 
oongreeslonal  candidates  in  the  summer  of 
1960."  Many  on  the  American  Right  have 
been  disturbed  br  Webb'a  goal  of  impeach- 
ment for  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Tliey  ask.  why  impeachment,  in- 
stead of  remedial  leglslatiiib  proposed  by 
some  ultraconservattvear 

Welch 'a  answer:  it  is  "simply  that  not 
enoxigh  people  understand,  or  will  get  ex- 
cited about.  amendmenU  to  limit  the  ap- 
pellate Jiirisdlction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
While  anybody  and  everybody  can  under- 
stand, and  quickly  acquire  very  strong  feel- 
ings about,  the  Impeachment  of  Earl  War- 
ren." 

THX  COMMTTinTT  UCVXL 

The  Influence  of  the  John  Birch  Society — 
and  of  the  radical  right  In  ^neral — Is  often 
most  effective,  most  easily  seen,  and  most 
keenly  felt  at  the  grassroots  level  of  Ameri- 
can life.  It  is  In  the  community  that  their 
political  plans  and  their  hopes  to  reverse  the 
direction  of  American  life  and  government — 
and  even  of  world  affairs— must  Inevitably 
begin.  It  Is  at  the  local  levsl — ^in  hundreds 
of  dtles,  auburbe,  towna  and  hamlets — that 
the  S.OOO  Birch  chapters  and  the  80,000  or 
so  Birch  members  have  been  feverishly  toll- 
ing In  recent  years. 

Robert  Welch  fully  imderstands  the  im- 
portance of  local  ccMiununlty  groups,  civic 
organisations  and  voluntary  committees  in 
American  life.  He  knows  full  well  that  the 
Blrchers  miist  penetrate  and  Influence  these 
vital  sinews  of  American  life  If  the  society 
is  to  achieve  the  counter- thrust  it  seeks  at 
the  national  level — to  repeal  the  last  80 
years  of  American  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic history  since  1933. 

The  vital  need  for  effective  strength  at 
the  local  level  la  obvious : 

Inflltration  and  the  captnire  of  positions 
of  Influence  are  more  easily  accomplished, 
and  ultimately  more  effective,  at  the  local 
level.  The  position  of  puUlc  librarian  in 
the  town  of  Boxford,  Mass.,  for  example,  was 
held  by  a  Birch  member  who  had  done  pub- 
lic recruiting  and  organizing  work  for  the 
society.  She  lost  her  Job  after  tislng  it  to 
promote  the  distribution  of  Birch  literature 
through  the  library. 

The  apathy  of  moderates  Is  more  In  evi- 
dence, and  offers  more  potent  an  opportu- 
nity for  an  extremist  minority,  at  the  local 
level.  Tumouta  for  conunmaty  or  school 
board  elections,  for  example,  are  notoriously 
low  almost  everywhere. 

There  is  a  greater  emotional  pull  on  Isauea 
that  "hit  home" — particularly  when  the 
emotions  can  be  buttressed  with  a  manu- 
factured fear,  or  where  neighborhoods  are 
sput  in  bitterness. 

Greater  political  pressute,  concentrated 
and  personal,  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  local, 
county,  and  State  ofllclala,  and  on  local  busi- 
nessmen. 

Pressurea  can  be  tightly  oqganlsed.  and  It  la 
easy  to  mount  sativatlon  propaganda  drives 
reaching  great  percentages  qf  the  local  p<9u- 
lation. 

In  the  Washington.  D.C.-Maryland  area. 
Where  subatantlal  Birch  Society  growth  haa 
recently  taken  place,  activity  is  energetic  and 
well  financed.  A  heavy  volume  of  Birchlte 
propaganda  la  distributed  through  six  local 
book  outlets.  The  membership  haa  Influen- 
tial friends  at  State  and  oounty  leglalatlve 
leveU.  In  the  Baltlmors  area.  Blrchers  and 
their  allies  were  Instrumental  In  rMmpmtgnm 
to  kill  an  urt>sn  renewal  program  and  various 
poverty  program  projeeta.  In  several  Mary- 
land oountlea  they  have  been  able  to  dU- 
tributa  aoolety  materlala  to  teachers  In  the 


schools.    This  Is  typtosl  of  Bin&  effeetlvenesa 
on  the  local  community  level. 

VKOMT  GaOTTPS 

A  major  Birch  activity  in  communitlea  from 
coast  to  coast  has  been  the  establishment  of 
front  groupa — often  tiaed  aa  cl0€iks  of  re- 
spectability or  anonymity — through  which 
the  national  programs  of  the  society  can  be 
adapted  to  the  local  scene  and  new  members 
lured  Into  cooperation  flrst  and  recruitment 
later.  Very  often  theee  are  committees 
named  as  being  In  "aupport  of  the  police,"  or 
of  "law  and  order,"  or  of  "Ood  In  our  schools." 
Many  have  been  called  the  Committee  To 
Get  the  U.S.  Out  of  the  UJf . — although  under 
the  Birch  drive  for  respectability,  a  New 
England  group  of  that  name  became  the 
Committee  To  Promote  Understanding  of  the 
United  Nations.  There  are,  likewise,  many 
Cionunlttees  to  Impeach  Karl  Warren — but 
one  In  California's  San  Gabriel  Valley  has 
beoome  the  Conunittee  for  Judicial  Reedu- 
cation. 

The  Southeastern  Maasachusetta  Educa- 
tional Committee  apparently  has  but  one 
educational  activity — it  shows  the  new  Birch 
Society  recruiting  film  in  and  around  the  city 
of  Taunton. 

In  newspaper  advertlaementa,  the  Wake- 
field (Mass.)  Forum  not  long  ago  announced 
a  lecture  series  under  ita  sponsorship  at  the 
Wakefield  Memorial  High  School.  The  Forum 
did  not  identify  Itself  as  a  Birch  operation. 
But  a  local  citizen,  whoee  only  far  right  link 
had  been  his  registration  on  July  4,  1966,  at 
Boston's  "Bally  for  God  and  Country"  (which 
itself  had  officially  denied  Birch  Society  af- 
filiation ) .  received  a  mailing  from  the  so- 
ciety's national  headquarters  In  September. 
It  Included  a  handful  of  Birch  literature,  an 
application  for  Ucketa  to  the  Wakefield 
Forum,  and  a  map  showing  routes  to  the 
Wakefield  High  School. 

The  American  Opinion  Forum  of  Long 
Island  (N.Y.),  which  also  sponsored  a  series 
of  conservative  ^>eakera,  was  more  obvious. 
Ita  usherettes  wore  uniforms  emblazoned 
with  a  gold-embroidered  "JBS." 

The  purpoae  of  such  committees  and 
forums  is  to  expose  the  public  to  Birch 
ideology  with  the  aim  of  recruitment — usual- 
ly under  the  cloak  of  some  righteous-sound- 
ing caxue.  The  chairman  of  Connecticut's 
Christian  Committee  for  Prayers  in  Schools, 
for  example,  is  the  John  Birch  Society's  paid 
State  coordinator. 

By  infiltrating  community  organlsationa — 
achool.  civic,  and  church  groups — and  by 
harassing  those  it  cannot  dominate,  or  thoee 
of  an  opposing  viewpoint  (such  as  those  fos- 
tering civil  rights,  dvll  liberties,  or  the  UN) , 
the  local  Birch  apparatus  seeks  to  gadn  that 
measure  of  grassroota  control  that  la  the 
necessary  base  of  p>ower. 

ATTSMPTKD   TAKXOVXSS 

When  a  number  of  residents  in  Mount 
Prospect,  m.,  called  a  preliminary  meeting 
for  the  formation  of  a  human  relations  coun- 
cil, the  local  Birch  chapter  leader  (Chapter 
QRKJ)  alerted  all  society  members  tn  the 
area  to  the  potential  danger  of  leftwtngers.' 
The  Blrchers  showed  up  in  strength  at  an 
organizational  meeting  of  the  new  antiblas 
group,  packing  ita  membership.  They  man- 
aged to  have  their  own  people  elected  to 
office — some  of  whom  had  opposed  f  onnatlon 
of  the  council  in  the  first  place — and  ap- 
pointed to  draft  the  proposed  bylaws.  They 
made  it  clear  they  wanted  the  organisation 
to  take  a  strong  stand  against  racemlxlng 
("mongrellzlng"),  to  watch  out  for  C<xnmu- 
nlsta,  and  perhaps  to  dissolve  Itself.  Thus, 
a  genuine  community  effort  to  Improve  rela- 
tions between  the  racea,  and  between  per- 
sons of  different  religions,  was  to  be  made  a 
ahamblea  by  the  infiltration  and  tactics  of 
Jolui  Birch  Society  members. 


Lata  In  November  1906.  a  public  mseting 
waa  called  In  Saratoga.  Oallf .,  to  discuss  ways 
to  establish  an  advisory  board  of  dirsctors 
for  an  area  center  <^  the  poverty  program, 
■atabllahment  of  the  board  waa  a  neoeaeary 
step  toward  setting  up  the  area  center  and 
the  meeting  had  been  called  by  an  ad  hoo 
committee  for  the  dlatrlot  which  Included 
more  than  a  half  doeen  communitlea.  Cloae 
to  250  persona  were  preeent,  including  eeveral 
prominent  members  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
In  the  area,  and  when  the  voting  came.  It 
appeared  that  at  least  two-thlrda  of  the  au- 
dience were  Blrchers  or  their  fellow-travelera. 
The  Blrchers  elected  all  18  membera  of  the 
advisory  board. 

A    LOCAL   VaONT    GBOITV 

The  Blrchers  and  their  allies  attempted 
takeovers,  both  In  Mount  Prospect  and  at 
Saratoga.  In  other  communities  across  the 
Nation,  they  have  attacked  on  wider  fronta. 
A  case  in  point:  Nashua,  N.H.  There  the 
local  Blrchers  operate  through  a  front  orga- 
nisation called  the  Southern  New  Hampshire 
Forum  for  American  Opinion,  Inc.,  which 
has  helped  fan  the  ideological  fires  by  bring- 
ing to  town  a  parade  of  speakers  from  the 
Birch  bureau  including  Tom  Anderson  of  the 
Birch  Society  Council,  Julia  Brown,  Wlllia 
Stone,  and  Harold  Ix>rd  Varney.  They  have 
been  aided  In  their  activities  by  the  presence 
of  a  Nashua  outlet  ol  the  "Let  Freedom 
Ring"  telephone  message  service  which,  dur- 
ing 1966,  was  warning  about  treason  right 
In  the  White  House  and  chare:lng  that  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  is  openly  pro- 
moting bloodshed  through  armed  revolution 
by  Negroes. 

Another  local  outlet  for  the  Birch  line  has 
been  the  lettera-to-the-edltor  coltmina  of  the 
Manchester  Union-Leader,  which  have  seen 
long  essays  In  thousands  of  words  contrib- 
uted by  local  society  members  and  coordina- 
tors. Even  the  rightist-oriented  editorial 
column  of  Union-Leader  Editor  William  Loeb, 
however,  penetrated  what  it  called  the  sham 
of  the  Southern  New  Hampshire  Forum's 
name,  declaring :  "This  is  the  Jc^in  Birch  So- 
ciety.   That's  a  fact,  not  our  c^inlon." 

But  another  fact,  not  so  plainly  noted,  was 
that  the  Young  Republican  organization 
had  been  infiltrated  and  was  under  Birch 
control.  This  organization,  rather  than  the 
front  group,  brought  another  of  the  Birch 
bureau's  speakers  Into  the  Nashua  area.  He 
waa  Samuel  Blumenfeld,  now  a  Western 
Islands  editor  and  one  of  Robert  Welch's  "In- 
ternational experta,"  who  bellevea  that 
democracy  Is  all  wrong  and  promiaea  It  will 
be  replaced  "when  and  if  the  John  Birch 
Society  becomea  a  dominant  political  force 
in  America." 

Blumenfeld'B  prophecy  la  In  words;  others 
act.  A  Catholic  priest  in  North  Attleboro. 
Maaa.,  who  advised  his  parishioners  not  to  at- 
tend a  lecture  by  Father  Francis  Fenton,  S 
member  of  the  Birch  National  Council,  be- 
came the  target  of  abusive  telephone  calls 
and  a  whispering  campaign.  In  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.,  a  reporter  who  had  exposed  looal 
Birch  Society  acUvltles  had  hla  automobile 
tires  slashed.    The  culprit  Is  unknown. 

SCHOOLS     AKD     FTA'S 

Birch  members  and  other  extremlsta  use 
the  democratic  processes  to  harass  local 
school  boards  and  municipal  govemmenta. 

A  campaign  begun  by  religious  organiza- 
tions In  New  Jersey  to  persuade  schools  and 
other  mtmlclpal  buildings  to  fly  a  pennant 
reading  "One  Nation  Under  God,"  together 
with  the  American  flag,  aroused  bitter  con- 
troversies In  some  commtmltles.  It  was  seen 
by  some  aa  an  effort  to  circumvent— or  even 
to  thizmb  the  community  nose  at — ^rulings  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  queattona  of  the  aepa- 
ratlon  of  ohurcb  and  state.  Tlie  Bergen 
(N.J.)  Record  dtadoeed  that  the  asle  of  the 
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"rvUftoua"  p«nn*nta  wma  »  in*>ar  local  opar- 
atton  of  Blreb  Sodaty  unlti.  iwttliic  a  new 
AuMrteaa  Optnkm  bookston  in  Pwgan  Ooun- 
ty  acoM  taoo  WMkly. 

School  boards  and  parent- teacher  •aaoda- 
tioiia  have  baan  a  prima  target  of  other  radi- 
cal rl^tlst  praawii'M  on  the  oommonlty  laral 
In  tba  laat  year  or  two.  The  Nattooal  Bdaca- 
tlon  Aaanrlatton  haa  aaUmafrt  that  one 
achool  dlatrlct  in  erary  80  "axparlanoed  aome 
aort  of  attack,  oppoaltlon,  or  attempt  to  In- 
flltrata  tba  achoola  by  tba  eztramlata  and 
dlaildant  olttca." 

m  Oantilrhaal.  Cabf ..  a  local  Birch  Society 
member  praaantad  a  petition  to  the  achool 
board  demanding  that  a  certain  American 
hlatory  textbook  be  withdrawn  as  "subver- 
sive." She  cited  American  Opinion  Poet  B. 
Merrill  Root  aa  her  expert  authority.  .  The 
Oarmlcbaal  Courier  reported  that  after  her 
speech  before  the  board,  the  lady — repreeent- 
Ing  a  committee  for  the  return  of  morality — 
acreamed  at  the  president  of  the  local  teach- 
ers' asoclatlon  that  she  would  see  him  "burn 
In  hell"  because  of  his  oppoaltlon  to  extrem- 
ist TleWB. 

In  1000,  Welch  advised  his  followers  to 
"Join  your  local  PTA  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  get  your  conservative  friends  to 
do  llkawlae,  and  go  to  work  to  take  it  over." 
Blrehara  around  the  country  have  been  doing 
ao,  and  the  society  has  reaped  a  whirlwind 
of  adverse  publicity  and  public  hostility  from 
mothers  across  the  land  who  devote  countleaa 
hours  to  sincere  PTA  work. 

aoTTsaxLOT's    DXmAL 

When  the  adverse  publicity  mounted, 
Bouaaalot — In  February  1065 — wrote  to  the 
Christian  Science  Idonltor  which  had  pub- 
Uahad  an  Aaaodatad  Preaa  dispatch  under  the 
headline  "PTA  Tells  of  Eztranlst  Pressures. ' 
Blandly  ignoring  Welch's  September  1960 
plea  that  Blrchers  should  take  over  local 
FTA's,  Bouaselot  admitted  that  members 
were  encouraged  to  join  FTA's.  but  "not  be- 
cause the  aodety  haa  any  Intention  of  tak- 
ing orer." 

Rouaaalot  said  that  the  Blrchers  wanted 
oaXy  to  expose  the  PTA  "to  conservative 
thinking."  He  argued  that  "liberal  elements 
Within  the  PTA  should  welcome  the  ideologi- 
cal competition  which  raaults  from  con- 
tact with  oonservatlTaa."  Adding  that  the 
aoclety  had  "never  encouraged  society  mem- 
bers to  foment  discord  within  the  PTA,"  he 
said,  members  were  counaaled  at  all  tlmea 
to  be  "morally  correct  and  In  every  way 
decent." 

Kiactly  how  local  Blrchers  carried  out 
thaaa  strlctiiraa  was,  perhi^ia,  exemplified  In 
Upper  Saddle  River,  N.J.,  where  Blrchers, 
In  the  face  of  public  Indifference,  seized 
control  of  the  local  PTA.  While  there  was 
aome  ln<llcatlon  that  clashing  peraonalltiea 
may  have  been  Involved,  It  was  also  a  fact 
that  the  man  who  had  been  nominated  for 
PTA  praatdant  had  been  active  In  Intar- 
radal  aetlvlttaa.  Aa  the  PTA  election  ap- 
proached, he  waa  made  the  subject  of  a 
vhlqierlng  campaign — that  he  waa  a 
nltgar  lover.  At  the  election  meeting,  a 
large  proportion  of  Btrohers  and  their  allies 
ware  praaant;  moat  PTA  members  were  ttot. 
The  praaldency  and  the  vlce-prealdancy  went 
to  Birch  Society  members.  Happily,  the 
publicity  alerted  Indifferent  PTA  members 
who.  In  the  year  the  Blrchers  held  office, 
affecttraiy  laatralned  them. 

THBSAT   TO    PTA 

llUs  aplaode  suggeata  that  the  Birchen 
aan  be  suooesaful  not  only  In  capturing  other 
FTA'S  but  aran  in  taking  them  out  of  the 
FTA  national  orfaniaatlon,  aa  haa.  In  fact, 
happened. 

The  Birch  view  at  the  PTA  waa,  perbi^M, 
spaDed  out  In  raoorded  telephone  ninsasgiM 
broadcast  by  the  "Xst  Fraedum  Rlng~  ata- 
tlons  often  ma  by  local  Birch  Society 
mamben.  LFS  said  that  the  FTA  waa 
Oommunlat  inflltratstf. 


NaUonal  PTA  Frastdant  Mrs.  Jennelle 
Moorhead  reported  that  by  early  1000,  tacttca 
of  Intimidation,  coercion,  and  mlsrepreaenta- 
tlon  by  Blrchers  and  other  extremists  had 
become  commonplace.  She  said  that  in  her 
opinion,  "theea  extremists  are  not  really  after 
the  PTA  but  are  attempting  to  gain  oontrcrf 
of  It  to  get  at  their  real  objecUve— the 
educational  system." 

UNICXF — the  XTJf.  Children  Fund — la  alao 
a  target  of  the  Blrchers,  who  have  zeroed  In 
on  the  Halloween  "trick  or  treat"  collections 
which  schoolchildren  make  to  bring  In  coins 
for  TTNICKF.  In  Needham.  Maas.,  a  local 
Blrcher  gave  some  children  boxea  of  candy 
with  a  telephone  number  on  a  sticker  affixed 
to  the  boxea.  The  number  waa  for  the  local 
"Let  Freedcm  Ring"  radical  right  telephone 
message  propaganda  operation;  those  who 
called  the  number  heard  an  attack  on 
UNICEF  and  a  plug  for  the  Birch  book  on  the 
U  J*,  by  Orlffln. 

At  Falmouth,  Mass.,  on  Cape  Cod,  a  local 
Birch  leader  persuaded  the  Pilgrim  Youth 
Fellowship  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  consisting  of  high  school  students, 
to  vote  against  supporting  the  1B65  TTNICKF 
drive  in  the  community. 

Another  effort  by  the  Blrchers  to  reach 
American  youth  took  place  on  a  national 
scale  in  the  faU  of  1085.  Each  of  the  6,000 
society  chapters  was  asked  to  distribute — to 
college  freshmen — 3fi  coplea  of  "None  Dare 
Call  It  Treaaon,"  the  paperback  book  by 
John  Stormer,  charging  the  national  admin- 
istrations of  the  l(Mt  30  years  with  treaaon. 
(The  book  was  distributed  by  the  millions 
during  the  1004  prealdentlal  election  cam- 
paign by  Blrchers  and  other  radical 
rightists.)  In  line  with  Welch's  suggestion, 
society  members  sent  a  personal  note  to  each 
freshman  recipient,  urging  that  he  read  the 
Stormer  book  "to  get  some  Idea  •  •  •  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs  in  the  world  and  his 
own  country  as  against  optimistic  and  de- 
ceptive twaddle  he  is  ao  likely  to  be  fed  In 
moat  of  the  academic  halls  of  today." 

ATTACKS  ON   TKX  PaSBS 

Another  American  institution  which  has 
been  the  target  of  Blrchers  and  other  radical 
rightists  Is  the  Nation's  free  press.  In  No- 
vember 10M,  the  California  Newspai>er  Pub- 
Ushers  Association  foimd  It  necessary  to 
launch  a  long-range  campaign  against  right- 
wing  and  leftwlng  attempts  to  discredit  news- 
papers and  other  news  media. 

A  report  by  a  CNPA  committee  which 
studied  the  problem  said  In  part: 

"Members  of  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
other  extreme  rlghtwlng  groups  have  Joined 
the  long  list  of  leftwlng  extremist  groups 
which  have,  for  at  least  a  generation,  vigor- 
ously and  viciously  attacked  the  integrity  of 
the  reporting  in  the  press,  have  attempted 
to  discredit  and  damage  economically  news- 
papers with  which  they  disagree  and  have 
sought  to  bring  into  being  more  news  media 
which  will  be  subservient  In  reflecting  their 
own  prejudloea." 

The  report  aald  the  attacks  were  particu- 
larly acute  during  the  10<I4  presidential  cam- 
paign, but  added  that  there  was  "abundant 
evidence  that  the  derogation  of  newspapera 
will  not  end  after  the  election." 

Two  months  earlier.  Publishers  H.  H.  Bid- 
der, of  the  Long  Beach  Independent,  and  L. 
Finder,  of  the  Sacramento  TTnlon,  told  the 
pubUahers  asaoclatlon  of  antipreas  efforta  by 
both  axtremaa,  but  characterised  the  cam- 
paign of  the  ultrarlght  John  Birch  Society 
and  Birch -connected  afflliatea  as  most  effec- 
tive and  moat  dangaroua.  Jack  Baldwin,  of 
the  I/mg  Beach  Independent,  confirmed  their 
flndlnga  In  his  report  on  a  nationwide  In- 
vestigation he  and  a  colleague  had  conducted 
over  a  period  of  8  mnfitha 

Rldder,  Finder,  and  Baldwin  said  the  at- 
tack on  the  preaa  waa  in  two  parte.  "First," 
■dltor  Jk  Publisher  reported,  "Is  a  general 
attack  on  all  of  the  preaa  that  la  not  under 


the  control  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  Sec- 
ond is  the  picking  off  of  one  paper  at  a  time 
and  attempted  Intimidation  to  force  sub- 
mission to  the  organlzaUon's  dictaUon." 

The  three  newsmen  cited  wide-ranging  tac- 
tics used  by  extremists  against  the  press. 
These  Included :  "vituperative  letters,  threat- 
ening boycotts  of  advertisers,  picketing,  load- 
ing of  a  newspaper's  mall  to  the  point  where 
It  is  unmanageable.  Jamming  classified  ad- 
vertising telephone  lines,  and  telephoned 
midnight  threats  of  bodily  harm  to  pub- 
lishers, editors,  and  their  famlllea." 

Late  In  1068.  there  began  to  be  evidence 
that  Blrchers  and  other  radical  rightists  in 
California  were  buying  suburban  dallies  and 
weeklies,  and  shopping  news  "throwaways," 
in  what  appeared  to  be  the  beginning  of  an 
effort  to  build  a  Blrchite  radical  rightist  press 
netWM'k  In  the  myriad  California  suburbs. 
In  mid- 1066,  for  example,  the  Downey 
(Calif.)  Live  Wire  was  sold  to  a  group  that 
Included  a  John  Birch  Society  coordinator. 

CALLINO    AXX    CABS 

One  of  the  moat  persistant  Birch  Society 
campaigns  of  the  last  few  years— and  to 
aome,  one  of  the  more  alarming  onea — is 
wn^ped  up  In  the  Birch  slogan,  "Support 
Tour  Local  Police."  It  is  both  a  part  of  the 
national  Birch  program  and  an  Intensive 
local  activity;  it  involves  Infiltration  and  it 
makes  use  of  front  groups;  it  is  a  holding 
maneuver  against  the  enemy,  a  society  re- 
cruiting device,  a  propaganda  slogan,  and  a 
hullabaloo  of  buttons  and  bumper  stickers. 

The  campaign,  begun  originally  in  the  so- 
cietys  bulletin  of  July  1063,  was  obviously 
designed  to  exploit  the  so-called  white  back- 
lash and  to  win  friends  for  Welch's  move- 
ment— and  more  p«u^icularly,  to  draw  re- 
cruits wearing  blue  uniforms  Into  the  Birch 
chapters. 

As  It  began,  Welch  declared  policemen  to 
be  "the  beat  friends  everywhere  of  anti- 
Communists,  like  overselves."  The  question 
that  immediately  arose  stemmed  from  the 
Welch-Birch  view  of  all-pervading  commu- 
nism In  American  life.  Just  how  would 
friendship  with  the  Birch  aort  of  "antl- 
Communlst"  affect  the  required  neutrality 
and  objectivity  of  law  enforcement  officers? 
For  example,  with  respect  to  police  handling 
of  civil  rights  problems?  The  Birch  drive 
had  been  kicked  off  In  the  first  bulletin  wltb 
a  ptaragraph  of  generous  praise  for  the 
handling  of  Negro  demonstrations  by  the 
police  of  Birmingham,  Ala. — Including  their 
use  of  police  dogs  against  peaceful  demon- 
Btrators. 

HuNDSKDa  or  coicifrmcxs 

Within  a  year,  hundreds  of  oommltteea  to 
support  your  local  police  were  established 
In  communities  all  over  the  country.  They 
have  since  distributed  literally  tons  of  society 
literature  and  served  as  recruitment  teams. 

Through  such  local  efforts  the  Birch  So- 
ciety haa  enlisted,  according  to  publicity 
chief  Rouaaelot,  "growing  nvunber  of  police 
and  peraonnel  in  sheriff's  departments 
throughout  the  country."  Such  recruitment 
has  been  pressed  vigorously;  In  many  cities 
Ita  success,  and  the  poaaibilltlaa  at  police- 
Birch  alliancea,  have  become  matters  of  deep 
ocncem. 

In  Santa  Ana,  Calif.—*  dty  of  100,000 
lying  80  miles  southeast  of  Los  Angalea— the 
membership  of  the  Birch  Society's  chapter 
QXTZ  was  composed  of  28  dty  police  officers. 
A  private  detective  aaalgnad  by  the  dty  man- 
ager to  Investigate  a  mysterious  campaign 
of  haraaamant  against  Police  Chief  Bdward 
Allen  (such  as  anonymous  telephone  calls  at 
night;  an  unsigned  pamphlet  questioning 
his  honesty;  the  theft  of  his  badges  at  head- 
quarters and  false  alarms  that  dispatched  fire 
trucks  to  his  home)  reported  that  the  Ind- 
dents  had  been  perpetrated  by  members  of 
QXTZ  as  a  power  play  to  gat  rid  of  a  chief 
they  did  not  like. 
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Tlte  Jolin  Birch  chapter  controlled  the 
Santa  Ana  Police  Benevolent  Asaoclatlon,  all 
of  Ita  offldala  but  one  being  V3CTZ  membeia, 
and  under  this  oontroUlng  majority  the  PBA 
bylaws  were  changed  to  enable  a  grievance 
conmilttee  to  hear  secret  testimony  agalnat 
Chief  Allen.  One  lieutenant  was  later  dls- 
mlaaed  from  the  force  for  angaglng  In  Birch 
recruiting  while  on  duty  and  for  nUaap- 
proprlatlng  a  police  vehicle.  He  allegedly 
used  it  while  on  a  secret  snooping  mission 
aimed  at  discrediting  the  chief. 

Other  communities  have  witnessed  what 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  process  that  tears 
at  departmental  loyalties  and  community 
unity.   For  example: 

Two  police  oOloers  in  Mlhneapolls,  one  of 
them  a  deputy  Inspector,  <^>enly  crltiolaed 
the  Nation's  courts  in  addressee  delivered 
btfora  a  meeting  of  Birch  Society  members. 

In  Salisbury,  Mass.,  all  persons  attending 
the  1066  Police  Asaoclatlon  banquet  on  June 
38  were  given  coplea  at  a  "Support  Tour 
Local  Police"  pamphlet  pl*>llshed  by  the 
Birch  Sodaty. 

The  police  chief  of  Trenton,  NJ.,  quoted 
the  aoclaty's  monthly  bulletin  verbatim  In  a 
departmental  memo  sent  to  all  his  men. 

Jamea  J.  Allman,  director  of  community 
relatlona  for  the  St.  Louis  Pohce  Department, 
resigned  his  position  recently  to  become  the 
Btrch  Society's  paid  coordinator  for  the  State 
oCMlaaourl. 

In  New  Jarsey.  State  Trooper  George 
Demetry  reelgned  from  the  force  to  take 
a  full-time  Job  as  a  society  organiser.  The 
State  police  superintendent  aald  that  a  con- 
ference with  Demetry  Indioated  the  trooper 
had  allowed  his  personal  pihilosophy  to  In- 
fluence his  professional  behavior. 

In  Newark,  N.J.,  a  polloecnan  waa  given 
a  8 -month  leave  of  abacnce  to  conduct 
Birch  recruiting  actlvttlea.  He  later  went 
to  work  permanently  aa  a  aoclety  coordi- 
nator. 

In  Loa  Angeles,  Rouseelot  claimed.  In  the 
fall  of  1066,  that  at  least  3  district  attorney's 
Inveatlgators,  more  than  26  policemen,  about 
IS  sheriff's  deputies  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  were  members  of  the  society. 

Official  Birch  material  has  been  placed  on 
the  police  bulletin  board  kn  Rookford,  HI., 
and  on  at  least  one  preclnot  bulletin  board 
In  New  York  city. 

A  large  number  of  dty  policeman  attended 
a  rally  at  New  York's  Town  Hall  auditorium 
In  July  1068;  the  rally  was  sponsored  by  the 
Birch  Soclaty'a  American  Opinion  Speakers 
Bureau.  A  Mew  York  Post  reporter  Judged 
that  the  officers,  identlflabla  by  the  Police 
Benevolent  Association  badgas,  made  up  a 
majority  of  the  audience.  One  of  the 
apaakara,  a  Birch  Society  section  leader,  de- 
clared: "Some  people  hate  the  police.  The 
Birch  Society  has  the  answaii — It  la  the  only 
hope  for  the  world." 

Mayor  Jamea  H.  J.  Tate  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  In  placing  16  city  policemen  on  limited 
duty  because  of  their  Birch  Society  re- 
cruiting activities,  explained:  "They  have 
limited  their  capacity  and  vaefulness  to  the 
police  department."  He  added  that  Birch 
membera  are.  by  their  very  membership, 
"agalnat  eerUln  groups  In  the  big  oltlea." 

Chief  William  H.  Parker  of  Loa  Angelea,  on 
tba  other  hand,  is  not  conoamed  about  so* 
clety  membership  among  hta  men  becaxise 
the  organisation  la  "not  on  the  subversive 
list.**  A  young  patrolman,  suspended  by 
Parker  last  June  for  his  off-«Iuty  participa- 
tion In  ttie  activities  t>f  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Xquallty  (which  also  is  not  on  the 
subversive  list)  charged  that  the  depart- 
ment had  "given  tadt  endoraement"  to  the 
recruiting  of  police  officers  Into  the  right- 
wing  ranks.  On  May  80,  Chief  Parker  him- 
self had  KppnttA  tot  an  interview  on  the 
Manloo  Forum,  the  weekly  radio  broadcast 
of  Clarence  Manlon,  a  member  of  the  Birch 
Sodety^  national  oouncll.    Oaring  that  In- 


terview Parker  v^emently  attacked  the 
courts  and  decried  a  "aoclallstio  trend"  In 
American  Ufa  which,  ha  charged,  "lnv(dyea 
an  increaaed  emphaals  on  the  rights  of  the 
IndlvldtuU." 


The  John  Birch  Society  Is  similarly  con- 
cerned about  the  enlargement  of  Individual 
rights,  especially  those  that  have  been 
termed  dvll  rights.  The  society  believes  the 
civil  rights  movement  to  have  been  conceived 
by  Communists,  carried  out  by  Communists, 
and  controlled  by  Comm\inlsts.  This  Birch 
line  on  civU  rights  U  one  of  the  potential 
dangers  of  police  membership  in  the  Birch 
Sodety. 

Another  danger  in  Blrchite  influence  In  the 
field  of  law  enforcement  is  the  society's  view 
of  American  law  Itself ;  it  preaches  that  much 
of  existing  law  is  unconstitutional  and  per- 
haps even  subversive,  and  that  the  courta  of 
the  country  are  aervlng  a  Communist 
conspiracy. 

HDOXN    MXMBMMMBXP 

Still  another  danger  Ilea  In  the  poealbla 
manipulation  of  the  polioo  power  itaelf  by 
a  quasl-poUtlcal  force  that  subacrlbea  to  a 
strange,  extremist  creed  and  whose  members 
take  direction  from  a  leader  who  controls 
their  monolithic  organization.  Most  Im- 
portant ts  the  fact  that  membership  In  the 
John  Birch  Society  (like  membership  In  the 
Communist  Party),  Is  not  open  and  above- 
board.  It  Is  moat  often  secret — ^whlch  means 
that  local  police  departments  cannot  know 
whether  any  particular  officer  is  a  society 
member,  and  whether  he  may  therefore  have 
divided  loyalties. 

Commenting  on  police  membership  In  the 
Birch  Sodety,  IifayOT  Tate  remarked:  "This 
Is  the  way  the  Nazi  Party  began." 

Though  the  society  has  had  only  limited 
suocees  In  infiltration  so  far,  the  value  of  the 
support  your  local  police  campaign  for  pur- 
poees  of  public  image,  and  as  an  aid  In  gen- 
eral recruiting,  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

The  real  significance  of  the  campaign, 
however.  Ilea  perhapa  In  Its  Implication  for 
the  civil  rights  movement.  For  Welch  began 
It — at  least  In  the  pages  of  the  Birch  Sodety 
buUetln — with  the  situation  in  Birmingham, 
where  the  police  and  civil  rights  workers  were 
clearly  aquared  off  against  each  other.  The 
Implication  was  that  dvll  rights  activity  was 
a  lawless  cause,  quite  aside  from  the  Birch 
charge  that  It  la  controlled  by  Communlsta. 


JET  AIR  SERVICE  AT  WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  Washlng^con  metropolitan  area's 
leading  n»lo  stations,  WWDC,  has  com- 
mented oiAthe  Federal  Aviation  Agency's 
plans  to  renovate  National  Airport. 

WWDC's  editorial  is  jusUy  critical  of 
PAA  plans  to  allow  noisey  Jets  to  land  at 
National  Airport  and  then  use  this  as 
justification  for  a  multtanlUion-dollar 
renovation  program.  WWDC  has  a  right 
to  raise  Its  eyebrow  over  the  airwaves. 

I  have  asked  the  PAA  to  consider  the 
views  of  local  governments,  planning 
agencies,  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
cultural  and  civic  groups  before  going 
ahead  with  its  plans  to  allow  Jets  to  land 
at  National  Akport.  So  far  I  have  re- 
ceived no  response  to  my  request.  The 
PAA  has  shown  a  disregard  for  the  views 
of  the  local  residents  who  will  suffer  from 
the  roar  of  thft  Jets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  this  WWDC  editorial  in  the 
Rkcou. 


Then  being  no  obJecti(Hi,  the  radio 
editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  fcdlows: 

Imz*  RBTOVATtoM'  Job 

Broadcast  of  thla  editorial  by  WWDC  Vloe 
Prealdwit  Ben  Strouse  began  on  March  8, 
1066.    We  welcome  oomments. 

One  thing  you  have  to  say  for  the  boys 
at  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  When  it 
comes  to  apendlng  money  on  the  alrporta 
they  operate,  they  go  first  claaa. 

Back  in  Janiiary  the  FAA  announced  It 
was — come  April  24 — opening  National  Air- 
port to  medium -sized  Jeta.  With  the  an- 
nouncement the  i>olnt  waa  made  that  no 
renovation  of  National  would  be  required. 
And  as  for  the  noise  of  Jets  which  aome 
people  find  objectionable,  FAA  took  a  caaual 
view.  They  explained  Jet  noise  was  only  a 
little  bit  worse  than  the  noise  of  propeller- 
driven  aircraft. 

That  was  for  opMMiB.  Now  the  FAA  people 
are  saying  It's  going  to  be  neoeaaary  to 
renovate  National  after  all — to  accommodate 
all  the  traffic  to  be  genwated  by  the  Jeta. 
The  Agency  haa  a  oons\Utant's  word  for  U 
that  $160  million  worth  of  renovations  might 
be  reqiilred  by  1080.  For  a  frame  of  rafer- 
enoe,  bear  In  mind  the  FAA's  other  local 
airport — Dulles  International — coat  only  $108 
million,  complete.  While  looal  booatera  >'^il 
Dulles  as  one  of  the  world's  moat  beautiful 
air  terminals,  It  remains,  alas,  relatively 
unused. 

That  does  not  seem  to  trouble  the  FAA. 
When  It  oofne  to  apendlng  money  on  alr- 
porta, they  think  big. 


THE     LAST     CHANCE     FOR     THE 

STATES— REAPPORnONMENT 
Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor JosxPH  Ttdiwgs  has  written  for  the 
current  issue  of  Harpers  magasine  a 
brilliant  and  persuasive  article  on  the 
effect  which  the  fair  reapportionment  of 
our  State  legislatures  is  having  on  the 
American  federal  system. 
He  correctly  points  out  that: 
One  of  the  great  political  Ironies  of  our 
time  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court's  reappor- 
tionment decisions,  which  the  self-pro- 
claimed champions  of  States  rlghta  so  bit- 
terly assail,  wUl  do  more  to  rebuild  our 
withering  federal  system  than  any  other 
event  In  this  century. 

On  the  basis  of  his  observations  in 
leading  both  the  fight  for  fair  apportion- 
ment in  Maryland  and  the  fight  against 
the  Dlrksen  rotten  borough  amendment 
in  the  Congress,  Senator  Ttdihos  ef- 
fectively substantiates  the  importance 
of  this  reform  in  the  revitallzatlon  of  the 
States  as  vigorous  and  representative 
partners  in  the  federal  system. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments, 
Senator  Tydiwos  has  given  continuous 
study  to  the  question  of  State  legislative 
apportionment.  As  a  former  member  of 
the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  he 
knows  very  well  the  handicaps  under 
which  most  of  the  State  legidatures  op- 
erated until  recently. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  State  legla- 
latures  have  been  grossly  unrepresenta- 
tive, and  hence  State  governments  have 
been  unable  and  unwilling  to  do  the  Job 
demanded  of  them  by  the  Federal  sys- 
tem in  the  30th  century.  Through  the 
Supreme  Court's  enforcement,  at  last,  of 
the  ctHistitutional  and  unalienable  right 
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of  equality  of  cltl2enshlp,  the  States  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  regain  their  posi- 
tion of  balance  and  Initiative. 

I  hope  every  member  of  every  State 
legislature  will  read  this  article.  And 
then  I  hope  the  question  will  be  seriously 
considered,  whether  we  really  want  to 
abandon  this  last  chance  for  the  States 
by  passing  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
which  would  reverse  the  Supreme  Court 
and  return  to  malapportionment  of  the 
legislatures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
amt  that  Senator  Ttbimcs'  article,  from 
the  March  19€6  issue  of  Harper's  maga- 
zine, be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Last  Chanci  for  trs   Statis 
(By  Senator  Joskfh  D.  Ttoxkm) 

St*t«  government  la  dying — or  so  m*ny  of 
our  politicians,  political  scientists,  and 
Journalists  would  have  \us  believe.  The 
obituaries  have  already  iMgun  to  appear. 
During  the  reapportionment  debate  last  Au- 
gust. Senator  Evxanr  Dduuxn  declared  In 
his  typically  colorful  prose  that  the  contin- 
ued erosion  of  State  authority  will  soon 
bring  the  day  when  "the  only  people  In- 
terested in  State  boundaries  will  be  Rand 
McNally."  If  we  go  much  further,  warns 
Senator  J.  Stsok  Thttkiiokd,  an  articulate 
States'  rights  advocate,  "In  a  few  years  the 
States  will  be  nothing  more  than  terrltorlea." 
The  problem  has  become  so  acute  that  both 
ultraconservatlve  columnist  David  Law- 
rmce  and  British  Socialist  Harold  Laskl  have 
concluded  that  State  government  Is  out- 
moded and  should  be  replaced  by  a  system  of 
regional   governments. 

Tvm  liberals  would  want  to  be  identified  as 
"States'  rlghters"  in  the  commonly  accepted 
sense  of  the  term,  but  the  dangers  of  a  vast 
Federal  bureaucracy  are  not  the  exclusive 
concern  of  conservatives.  Many  thoughtful 
people  across  the  political  spectnim  believe 
that  Government  operations,  affecting  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  cannot  be  directed  from 
Washington  without  a  loss  of  efficiency,  flex- 
ibility, and  responsiveness.  The  answer  does 
not  lie,  as  some  rlghtwlng  romantics  would 
have  us  believe,  In  lees  government.  We 
cannot  repeal  the  30th  century  and  the  de- 
mands It  has  created  for  public  services. 
Ths  only  realistic  approach  to  the  problem 
of  over-centralisation  is  a  healthier  dis- 
tribution of  power  through  a  rebirth  of  effec- 
tlve  State  and  local  government. 

Fortunately,  the  predictions  of  the  demise 
of  State  government,  like  the  premature  re- 
port of  the  death  of  Uark  Twain,  are  highly 
exaggerated.  One  of  the  great  political 
Ironies  of  our  time  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  reapportionment  decisions,  which 
the  self- proclaimed  champions  of  States' 
rights  so  bitterly  assail,  will  do  more  to  re- 
build our  withering  Federal  system  than  any 
other  event  in  this  century. 

To  be  dealt  with  effectively,  many  of  the 
problems  generated  by  "big  business,  power- 
ful labor  unions,  superabundant  agriculture, 
and  the  demands  of  world  leadership  must 
be  met  at  the  national  level.  But  even  after 
allowance  Is  made  for  the  inevitable  growth 
at  the  Federal  Ctovemment,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  with  few  exceptions  our  States 
have  failed  to  meet  many  of  the  modem 
needs  of  tbelr  eltlaens.  These  failures, 
which  John  F.  Kennedy  called  the  shame 
of  the  States,  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  decline  of  our  federal  system. 

Thsre  Is  no  Inescapable  logic  of  history  or 
•eonotnloa  whksh  makes  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  water  poUutlon. 
urban     reoewal,     mass     transit,     housing. 


medloal  care  for  the  elderly,  or  adequate  law 
enforcement  the  concern  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  in  the  1  year  I  have  been  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  we  enacted  Federal  programs 
In  all  theee  areas.  My  colleagues  and  I  did 
not  vote  tot  theee  measures  because  we 
coveted  more  power  In  Washington.  Our 
constituents  were  demanding  governmental 
action  and  the  States,  for  the  most  part,  had 
failed  to  act. 

The  causes  for  this  abdlcaUon  of  State 
responsibility  are  not  hard  to  Uace.  Moet 
State  legislatures  have  simply  been  out  of 
touch  with  a  majority  of  the  people  In  their 
States.  Before  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
legislative  reapportionment  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  Judicial  scrutiny,  a  large  number 
of  seats  in  almost  every  State  legislature 
were  allotted  to  rotten  boroiigbs.  None  were 
quite  as  rotten  as  Old  Sarum,  the  English 
borough  with  no  Inhabitants  and  two  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  until  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832,  but  moat  State  apportionment 
schemes  were  Indefensible.  In  1962  a  ma- 
jority of  the  senators  in  11  States  repre- 
sented less  than  20  percent  of  their  State's 
total  population.'  In  June  1984,  when  the 
reapportionment  cases  were  decided,  there 
were  38  States — more  than  three-fourths — In 
which  40  percent  or  less  of  the  population 
could  elect  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
In  at  least  1  house,  and  IS  States  in  which 
40  percent  or  less  oould  select  a  majority 
in  both  hotises. 

The  undemocratic  consequences  of  malap- 
portionment are  easily  illustrated.  Last 
year,  for  example,  the  Missouri  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives defeated  a  bill  to  provide  a  $1- 
an-hour  minimum  wage  by  a  vote  of  83  to 
68.  The  83  negaUve  votes  were  cast  by  legis- 
lators who  represented  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  14  million  people.  The  68  affirm- 
ative votes  were  cast  by  legislators  repre- 
senting 2.6  million — exactly  twice  as  many. 
Prior  to  its  reapportionment,  the  Michigan 
Senate  blocked  bills  to  provide  free  polio 
shots.  Increased  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, additional  mental  health  hospitals,  and 
other  needed  measures,  despite  the  fact  that 
In  each  case  senators  representing  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  people  voted  for 
these  proposals. 

In  addition  to  stifling  popular  legislation, 
rotten- borough  legislatures  have  blocked 
much-needed  constitutional  reform.  Most 
State  ooostltutions,  written  In  the  last  half 
of  the  19th  century,  are  p>ermeated  by  the 
phlloeophy  of  Herbert  Spencer:  the  govern- 
ment which  governs  least  governs  best.  As 
a  result,  most  State  legislatures  are  con- 
stitutionally designed  to  kill  rather  than 
enact  legislation.  A  favorite  device  is  the 
short.  Infrequent  session.  Thirty-one  legis- 
latures meet  only  once  every  2  years.  Moet 
city  and  county  councils,  on  the  other  hand, 
meet  year  roimd.  Twenty-six  State  legis- 
latures face  mandatory  adjournment  dead- 
lines after  90  days  or  less — hardly  time 
enough  to  consider  multlbUllon-dollar  budg- 
ets, much  leas  study  and  debate  new  legls- 
UUon.  ThU  distrust  of  State  legUlatures 
runs  deep.  Even  the  usually  enlightened 
Baltimore  Sun  seems  to  feel  that  if  the 
Maryland  Legislature  were  permitted  to  oper- 
ate more  than  70  days  per  year,  it  might 
commit  some  grave  error  or  encroach  upon 
some  restricted  sanctuary. 

MAaTUUfO'S    IVKBD   FOS   mSVOKM 

Maryland,  the  Stata  I  know  best.  Is  an 
excellent  case  of  the  need  for  change.  Our 
99-year-oId  constitution,  often  amended  but 
never  revised,  consists  of  282  provisions,  some 
of  them  contradictory.  It  contains  such 
antiquated  provisions  as  a  ban  on  hereditary 


titles  and  a  prohibition  against  oflloeholders 
dueling  with  deadly  weapons.  Our  executive 
branch  U  weighted  down  with  more  than  a 
hundred  separate  and  virtually  autonomous 
departments,  agencies,  boards,  and  commis- 
sions. 

Maryland's  General  Assembly,  In  which  I 
served  for  more  than  6  years,  was,  tintil  3 
years  ago,  the  fourth  moet  unfairly  appor- 
tioned legislature  in  the  country.  Three  of 
our  four  largest  subiu-ban  counties  ranked 
among  the  10  most  tinderrepresented  In  the 
NaUon.  Bach  county  is  stUl  represented  by 
a  single  senator,  regardless  of  its  siae.  As 
a  result,  less  than  16  percent  of  Maryland's 
voters,  all  living  In  rural  areas,  are  able  to 
select  more  than  half  the  members  of  the 
senate.'  In  1928,  Maryland's  H.  L.  Mencken 
wrote  that  the  gross  overrepreeentation  of 
rural  intaresta  created  "barnyard  govern- 
ment." Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Maryland 
Legislature  has  been  more  concerned  with 
the  salaries  of  registrars  of  wills  and  legal 
limits  on  the  size  of  rockfish  than  with  slum 
housing,  mass  transit,  or  an  educational  TV 
network? 

Malapportionment  fosters  and  perpetuates 
other  anachronisms.  One  of  the  most  de- 
bilitating practices  of  the  Maryland  Legisla- 
ture Is  the  tradition  of  "local  option."  Un- 
der this  curious  folkway  a  senator  or  the 
majority  of  a  county  delegation  In  the  house 
of  delegates  can  automatically  exempt  their 
county  from  the  provisions  of  any  statewide 
law.  By  invoking  this  riUe,  the  only  two 
Maryland  counties  in  which  coal  Is  mined 
recently  exempted  themselves  from  proposed 
legislation  designed  to  regulate  strip  min- 
ing. For  years  the  four  counties  which  per- 
mitted slot  machines  were  able  to  exempt 
themselves  from  statewide  gambling  laws. 
By  the  same  device,  12  counties.  Including 
those  in  which  racial  discrimination  had 
been  a  real  problem,  exempted  themselves 
from  a  1963  public  accommodations  law. 
The  anti-slot-machine  law  and  the  public 
accommodations  law  were  ultimately  ex- 
tended to  the  unwilling  counties,  but  only 
after  Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes  exerted  a  degree 
of  executive  leadership  rare  in  Maryland's 
history  to  convince  the  legislature  to  over- 
ride the  custom  of  local  option. 

As  with  other  legislatures,  a  flood  of  local 
measures  and  the  mandatory  adjournment 
deadline  combine  to  create  a  frantic  end-of- 
sesslon  stampede  In  Annapolis.  In  the  clos- 
ing hours,  when  everyone  is  watehing  the 
clock  and  legislators  are  weary  after  several 
weeks  of  day  and  night  sessions,  good  legls- 
UUon  Is  frequenUy  killed  whUe  "snakes  "— 
tricky  bills  with  hidden  and  tindesirable 
features — slip  by.  During  the  final  hours 
of  the  1966  session,  the  senate  engaged  In 
a  spirited  debate  on  the  location  of  a  gar- 
bage Incinerator  for  the  city  of  Annapolis. 
Meanwhile,  bills  to  regulate  consumer  credit 
and  to  control  the  distribution  of  firearms 
died  In  the  adjournment  criish. 

Staff,  technical  assistance,  and  salaries  In 
the  Maryland  Legislature,  as  in  most  other 
States,  are  shamefully  insufficient.  As  a 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates  represent- 
ing 76,000  people,  I  was  expected  to  greet 
constltuento,  answer  mall,  study  legislation, 
and  initiate  bills — all  without  an  office,  an 
assistant,  or  even  a  stenographer.  We  had 
4  girls  in  a  Democratic  secretarial  pool 
to  serve  almost  100  legislators.  In  addition 
to  actual  days  in  session,  I  devoted  an  aver- 
age of  one-third  of  my  time,  year  round, 
to  my  legislative  duties,  on  a  salary  of  $1,800 
per  year. 

Otrr   OF  BIGHT,  OUT  OF  MDtO 

All  of  these  factors — low  output,  anti- 
quated procedures.  Inadequate  staff,  low  sal- 
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'These  States  Included  California  (10.7 
percent),  Florida  (IS J  percent),  Maryland 
(14.2  percent),  Nevada  (8  percent),  and  New 
Jersey  ( 10  percent) . 


'A  recent  decision  of  the  Maryland  Court 
of  Appeals  assures  that  both  bouses  of  the 
legislature  will  be  fairly  apportioned  before 
the  November  1966  elections. 


aries — combine  to  create  wUat  is  probably 
the  most  serious  infirmity  of  most  State 
legislatures:  their  low  visibility  to  the  elec- 
torate. Not  one  Marylander  In  a  hundred 
can  name  his  State  legislators  or  explain 
what  his  legislature  has  acoompllshed  or 
failed  to  accomplish. 

This  low  visibility  contributes  very  sub- 
stantially to  the  poor  repute  of  State  legisla- 
tures. Free  from  the  discipline  of  public  at- 
tention. State  legislators  engage  daily  in 
activities  that  on  a  national  lervel  would  cause 
a  torrent  of  criticism  and  demands  for  re- 
form, nitnols  State  Senator  Paul  Simon  has 
disclosed  open  bribery  in  his  legislature.* 
The  late  Richard  Neuberger,  a  distinguished 
State  legislator  before  be  catae  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  reported  blatant  conHlcta  of  interest 
in  the  Oregon  Legislature.  And  Joumallste 
have  recorded  innunterable  oxamples  of  the 
undue  Influence  of  lobbyista. 

My  own  experience  confirms  some  of  these 
reporte.  Lobbyista  for  race  tracks,  liquor,  slot 
machines,  labor,  big  utilities,  and  small  loan 
companies  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  Annap- 
olis scene.  They  crowd  the  corridors,  fiU  the 
restauranta,  and,  on  occasloz^  walk  right  on 
the  house  or  senate  floor.  There  is.  of 
course,  nothing  inherently  wrong  about  a 
group  hiring  a  spokesman  to  represent  it  in 
the  legislature,  but  it  has  been  my  obser- 
vation that  when  powerfiU  eoonomlc  inter- 
esta  are  at  stake,  the  MarylAnd  Legislat\u-e 
has  frequently  proven  more  responsive  to  the 
lobbyista — and  the  special  interesta  they  rep- 
resent— than  to  the  public  Interest. 

How  do  lobbyista  exert  this  Influence? 
Trading  on  old  political  friendships,  care- 
fully cultivated  over  many  years,  the  but- 
tonhole brigade  persuades  key  legislators, 
usually  committee  chairmen,  either  to  bottle 
up  reform  or  push  forward  special  legisla- 
tion. When  the  stakes  are  high,  well-paid 
lobbyista,  earning  up  to  $30,000  for  a  single 
cause,  work  the  corridors  with  every  resource 
at  their  command.  Bribery  la  not  unheard 
of.  Clarence  Mitchell  m,  an  able  and  hon- 
est young  delegate  from  Baltimore  City,  re- 
ported that  he  was  approached  by  a  lobbyist 
and  offered  9300  to  "take  a  walk"  on  a  bill 
to  ban  slot  maehlnea. 

Generally,  however,  the  floanclal  Incen- 
tives are  more  subtle.  Liquor  lobbyista,  for 
example,  were  reported  to  supply  whisky 
to  the  alcoholic  beverage  contnol  committees. 
Since  legislating  Is  only  a  part-time  Job  in 
Maryland,  every  legislator  has  outalde  eco- 
nomic Interesta.  It  Is  easy  tor  lobbyUta  to 
steer  legal  fees  or  real  estate  and  insurance 
commissions  to  a  friend  in  laie  legislature. 
Even  the  executive  branch  can  Indulge  in 
this  practice  by  directing  State  business  to 
cooperative  legislators. 

Unrestricted  lobbying  by  outalders  Is  bad 
enough,  but  the  situation  is  Infinitely  worse 
when  a  member  of  the  legislature  lobbies  his 
colleagues  on  a  matter  of  direct  economic 
benefit  to  himself.  This  occurred  during  the 
3-year  fight  to  bring  Maryland  savings  and 
loan  associations  under  effective  control. 

Until  1961,  Maryland  and  Alaska  were  the 
only  States  which  failed  to  regiilate  either 
savings  and  loan  associations  or  the  private 
corporations  which  purport  to  Insure  them. 
As  a  result,  numerous  Maryland  associations 
were  plundered,  and  thousands  of  unsus- 
pecting depositors  lost  their  savings.  Prom 
1968  through  1961,  I  worked  to  place  savings 
and  loan  aaaoclatlons  under  effective  regula- 
tion. Dwplte  the  obvious  need  for  this  leg- 
islation, prominent  legislator  blocked  my 
efforta  at  every  turn. 

When  I  became  U.S.  Attorney  for  Maryland, 
postal  inspectors  brought  to  my  attention 
possible  cases  of  maU  fraud  Involving  two 
out-of-State  promoters  who  had  created  the 
Security   Financial    Insurant    Corp.    BFIC 


was  a  seriously  iindercapltalized  Maryland 
corporation  purportedly  established  to  Insure 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  grand  Jury  investigated  and  found  that 
among  the  original  Incorimrators  of  SFIC 
were  four  legislators,  including  the  two  men 
who  were  the  chairman  of  the  House  Insvir- 
ance  and  Banking  Conmilttee  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  leader  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates during  the  3  years  I  fought  for  regula- 
tion.* Court  records  show  that  in  less  than 
3  years,  the  majority  leader  had  drawn  $30,000 
as  a  director  and  counsel  of  SFIC,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Insurance  and  Banking 
Committee,  who  had  become  SFIC's  president, 
was  earning  at  the  rate  of  $34,000  per  year. 
These  legislators  were  the  principal  oppo- 
nenta  of  my  savings  and  loan  legislation. 

Eventually  public  attention,  skillfully  fo- 
cused by  Laurence  Stem,  and  Morton  Mlnta 
of  the  Washington  Post,  resulted  In  the  en- 
actment of  reform  legislation.  The  two  out- 
of-State  promoters,  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  delegrates,  and  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Insurance  and  Banking  Committee  were  all 
convicted  of  mall  fraud,  although  three  of  the 
four  cases  are  pending  appeal. 

I  tell  this  story  because  I  see  the  whole 
unhappy  episode  as  an  example  of  the  power 
of  public  opinion  to  effect  needed  reforms. 
So  long  as  our  State  leglslatwes  remain  In- 
visible, so  long  as  few  know  or  care  what 
happens  there,  a  climate  for  corruption  exista. 

Admittedly,  reapportionment  will  not  of 
Itself  raise  the  moral  statute  of  legislators. 
(The  legislators  involved  In  the  Maryland 
savings  and  loan  scandal  came  from  the  larg- 
est, most  underrepresented  suburban  county 
in  the  State.)  But  reapportionment  can 
bring  a  new  capacity  to  State  government 
to  act,  and  this  new  capacity  may  stimulate 
the  public  Interest  and  the  press  scrutiny 
that  are  the  greatest  deterrenta  to  corruption. 

ICICHIOAN'S    VIBTU080    PKaFOKMAMCK 

While  the  Maryland  legislature  has  been 
all  too  typical,  Ita  style  of  doing  business  la 
rapidly  going  out  of  fashion.  The  Court's  re- 
apportionment decisions  are  awakening  cre- 
ative energies  that  are  vitally  changing  State 
govemmenta.  The  corridors  of  our  state- 
houses  are  attracting  suburban  housewives, 
Negro  ministers,  college  studenta,  professors, 
and  many  others  who  previously  had  little  or 
no  Interest  In  State  govemmenta.  And  these 
new  voices  are  beginning  to  make  an  impact 
on  legislation. 

Michigan's  flrst  one-man,  one-vote  legis- 
lature turned  in  what  the  Detroit  News 
called  a  "virtuoso  performance."  Educators, 
labor  leaders,  conaervatlonlsta,  and  agricul- 
tural groups  were  all  pleased  with  the  most 
productive  legislative  session  since  the 
1930's.  Among  Ita  accomplishmento  were 
dramatically  increased  State  aid  to  educa- 
tion, a  stringent  water  pollution  law,  an  air 
pollution  control  commission,  summer 
classes  for  children  of  migrant  workers, 
licensing  and  inspection  of  agricultural  labor 
camps,  election  reform,  law  enforcement 
training  programs  for  police  officers,  and  a 
birth  control  information  program. 

This  record  is  particularly  impressive  when 
compared  with  this  legislature's  predeceeaors. 
Before  reapportionment  the  Michigan  Senate 
killed  a  bill  to  provide  an  unemployment 
compensation  Increase  of  $3  per  week.  Vot- 
ing for  the  bill  were  senators  representing  3.6 
million  people:  voting  against  it  were  aena- 
tan  representing  2.4  million  people.  Last 
year  the  Michigan  Legislature  Increased  un- 
employment compensation  beneflta  by  20 
percent  and  extended  coverage  to  all  work- 
era.  Before  reapportionment,  the  addition 
of  aeveral  hundred  desperately  needed  men- 


•See  "A  Study  in  Corruptaon"   (Harper's, 
September  1964). 


*  By  the  time  of  the  grand  Jury  investiga- 
tion, the  majority  leader  had  been  elevated 
to  Speaker,  but  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Insurance  and  Banking  Committee  had  re- 
tired from  the  Legislature. 


tal  health  beds  waa  blocked  by  senators  rep- 
resenting 2.8  million  people,  despite  support 
for  the  measure  by  senators  representing  8.1 
million.  This  year  a  broad  new  mental 
health  progrtmi  was  enacted  and  funded. 

Michigan  has  also  made  significant  struc- 
tural reforms.  The  120  State  agencies  were 
consolidated  into  19  principal  departmenta. 
The  legislators  raised  their  own  salaries  to 
$12,500  a  jrear,  provided  themselves  with  de- 
cent office  space  and  stenographic  services, 
and  strengthened  their  research,  legal,  and 
technical  staffs.  House  Speaker  Joseph  J. 
Kowalski  says  that  "for  the  flrst  time,  we 
have  a  committee  system  operation." 

Who  are  these  new  Michlgtm  legislators? 
Half  of  them  are  freshmen.  As  a  group  they 
are  the  youngest  Michigan  legislators  in 
memory.  The  average  age  is  44,  as  compared 
to  55  In  1959.  Fifteen  of  the  37  senators  are 
in  their  thirties  and  12  more  in  their  forties. 
"This  is  no  longer  an  old  folks'  home  for  re- 
tired farmers  and  township  supervisors."  a 
veteran  house  member  observed.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  1966  legislature  are  better  edu- 
cated than  their  predecessors.  Seventeen 
are  teachers  and  educators,  more  than  twice 
the  previous  number.  There  are  22  college 
graduates  and  lawyers  in  the  senate  today; 
only  12  in  1959.  There  are  also  more  Negroes 
and  more  women.  These  new  legislators,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  observed,  "are  carving  out 
a  broadened,  more  professional,  better  In- 
formed, and  probably  year-around  role  for 
the  State  legislative  function — something 
akin  to  the  place  of  Congress  in  the  na- 
tional scheme  of  things." 

urmta  ths  ld  or  colosaoo,  dklawasx,  amo 

OBOKOIA 

The  reapportioned  Colorado  Legislature 
also  tackled  controversial  problems  that  pre- 
vious legislatures  had  ducked.  Abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  was  submitted  to  referen- 
diun,  dissemination  of  birth  control  informa- 
tion and  materials  through  public  health 
clinics  was  authorized,  and  a  long-standing 
deadlock  on  municipal  annexation  was 
broken.  Substantial  financial  aid,  long  over- 
due; was  given  to  education  on  all  levels,  fair 
housing  legislation  was  strengthened,  work- 
men's comi>ensation  benefita  were  raised,  and 
a  police  academy  was  established  for  local 
law  enforcement  officers. 

"Reapportionment  was  not,  in  and  of  it- 
self, responsible  for  all  this  legislation,"  con- 
cluded the  able  speaker  of  the  Colorado 
House  of  Representatives,  Allen  Dines.  "But 
to  a  significant  extent,  1  think,  it  contributed 
to  all,  by  creating  what  one  might  call  an 
atmosphere  for  action,  not  inaction."  A 
young  Denver  legislator  summed  it  up  by 
saying,  "We  passed  things  which  shoiild  have 
been  passed  10  years  ago.  The  rural  bloc  sat 
on  the  Ud  too  long — and  now  It  Is  off." 

The  1965  session  of  the  Delaware  Legisla- 
ture, also  reapportioned  in  both  houses,  pro- 
duced an  impressive  record  of  legislation  last 
year,  including  adoption  of  the  State's  first 
minimum  wage  law  after  a  13-year  fight,  and 
Improved  workmen's  compensation  and  con- 
sumer protection  legislation. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  have  likewise  in- 
spired reforms  in  Georgia.  The  abolition  of 
the  county  unit  system  for  electing  a  Gov- 
ernor allows,  for  the  flrst  time,  the  election 
of  a  man  responsive  to  the  needs  of  urban 
and  suburban  areas.  Reapportionment  has 
resulted  in  the  election  of  10  Negroes  to  the 
Georgia  Legislature,  more  than  any  State  ex- 
cept Michigan. 

Under  the  leadership  of  an  energetic  and 
prt^ressive  Governor,  Carl  Sanders,  the  par- 
tially reapportioned  legislature  has  begun  to 
focus  on  urban  problems.  A  larger  share  of 
the  State  tax  revenues  has  been  earmarked 
for  the  cities,  and  committees  of  the  legis- 
latiu«  are  now  preparing  bills  to  provide  a 
mass  transit  system  for  Atlanta  and  to  com- 
bat water  pollution. 
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An  joorr 


Tbe  reapportioned  Colorado  and  Iflcbigui 
liBgLBlaturea  not  only  began  to  meet  t&e  stag- 
gering problemi  of  their  uitwn  communities; 
they  also  won  praise  from  agrletiltnra] 
groups.  A  spokesman  for  the  Michigan  State 
Farm  Bureau  characterized  the  1966  session 
as  "Mendly  to  the  needs  of  agnculture"  and 
"Ucceptlonally  productive  of  good  farm  leg- 
islation." The  BCchlgan  Farm  Orange  called 
the  session  the  best  In  years.  In  Colorado, 
the  great  majority  of  rural  legislators  are 
reliably  reported  to  feel  that  they  received 
fair  treatment  and  honest  consideration  of 
their  needs. 

These  reports  are  consistent  with  the  re- 
cent flndlzigs  of  the  highly  respected  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  In  the  four  predominantly  urban 
States  whose  legislatures  had  been  more  or 
lets  fairly  apportioned  prior  to  the  reappor- 
tionment decisions,  (Bfassachusetts,  Wis- 
consin, Washington,  and  Oregon)  the  Com- 
mission found  that  the  urban  representatives 
"appeared  to  recognize  certain  special  needs 
of  rural  areas"  and  aHoeated  State  aid  for 
education  and  highways  according  to 
formulas  that  "clearly  benefited  rural  areas." 
-  I  am  sure  that  In  my  own  State,  for  ex- 
ample, a  fairly  apporUoned  legislature  Is 
more  likely  to  protect  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  conserve  Its  recreational  and  underwater 
farming  resources  than  Its  rural -dominated 
predet:e8so!B.  It  Is  ironic  but  true  that  those 
who  depend  on  the  Bay  for  their  livelihood 
have,  through  the  unwise  exercise  of  their 
disproportionate  power  In  the  legislature, 
oontnbutMd  to  its  beconlag.  In  some  %nm, 
imflt  for  human  use  Ok-  auimal  life. 

Be«pporttoQment  Is  not  alone  responsible 
for  the  recent  surge  of  progressive  legUlatlon. 
Some  crsdlt  must  go  to  Barry  Gk>ldwitter  and 
the  sxtraordinarUy  Urge  number  of  Demo- 
crats who  rode  to  victory  on  his  backlash. 
But  even  U  the  progreesive  accompllshaienta 
of  reapporUoned  leglsUtures  have  been 
magnified  by  President  Johuaon's  19S4  land- 
slide, there  cui  be  no  doubt  that  reapportion- 
ment has  opened  doors  that  have  been  locked 
to  change  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Uost 
SKperto  agree  that  the  results  In  Ulchlgan. 
Colorado,  Delaware,  and  Georgia  Ukdlcate 
that  reapportionment  wUl.  at  a  wttniTHMiT^ 
result  In  closer  leglslaUve  attention  to  urban 
problems. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  than  the  ac- 
tions of  reapportioned  leglslaturee  is  the 
great  wave  of  constitutional  reform  now 
washing  over  the  SUtes.  Here  the  reap- 
portionment decisions  have  undoubtedly 
prompted  a  major  portion  of  the  progress 
that  Is  being  made. 

The  Oovernor  of  Maryland  has  recently  ap- 
pointed a  blue-rlbboQ  commission  to  review 
the  entire  constitution  and  bring  in  recom- 
niendatlons  for  thorcugligoing  reform.  This 
step  In  all  probability  would  not  have  been 
taken  if  the  apportionment  question  had  not 
been  resolved  by  the  courts.  In  fact,  it  was 
tried  before  without  success.  In  1030  and 
again  In  1950  Uarylanders  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  call  a  constitutional  conven- 
Uon.  but  the  legislature  refused  to  act.  The 
legislature's  refusal  was  based  entirely  on  the 
fear  that  a  constitutional  convention  would 
fairly  apportion  the  legislature. 

This  same  bottleneck  existed  In  many 
other  States,  but  now  the  pace  of  reform  Is 
danUng.  Since  1882.  constltutlona!  conven- 
tions have  been  completed  or  are  In  progreaa 
In  sU  SUtee:  Michigan,  Connecticut, 
Kentucky,  New  Hampshire.  Tennessee,  and 
Rhode  Island.  Conventions  are  scheduled  In 
tbrw  more:  M«w  Tork,  New  Jeney.  and 
Hawaii.  AU  told,  at  leswt  38  States  have 
either  cioiaplefd  or  are  working  toward  re- 
Tlsion  of  archaic  oonsUtutlons,  probably  the 
greatest  burst  of  State  constitutional  reform 
In  our  history. 


Lvnosr  lea  um  nu 


The  onstage  action  to  revitalise  State  leg- 
islatures Is  heartemng.  hot  therv  larks  in 
the  wings  a  lOth  century  vUlatn  wtaleti 
threatens  to  undo  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  The  vinam  is  Senate  Joint  Reeolu- 
tlon  103,  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment called  the  new  Dtrksen  amendment. 

This  amendment,  like  Its  predecessors.  Is 
designed  to  perpetuate  a  rural  minority 
stranglehold  over  State  leglslatxires.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Supreme  Court's  1964  deci- 
sions requiring  both  houses  of  a  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  substantially  on  the  basis 
of  population,  the  opponents  of  fair  repre- 
sentation managed  to  push  through  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  that  would 
have  denied  the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction 
to  consider  the  apportionment  of  either 
house  of  a  State  legislature.  That  effort 
failed  in  the  Senate. 

The  rotten-borough  apologists  returned 
last  year  with  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  one  house  of  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  "factors  other  than  population." 
When  that  measure  was  killed  In  the  Senate 
last  August,  Senator  DnucsxN  promptly  In- 
troduced his  revised  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  would  allow  one  house  of  a 
bicameral  State  legislature  to  deviate  from 
constitutional  standards  of  apportionment 
"In  order  to  Insure  effective  representation 
of  the  various  groups  and  Interests  mairinfl 
up  the  electorate."  If  that  vague  phrase 
means  anything  at  aU,  It  must  mean  that 
certain  minority  groups  may  be  given  rep- 
resentation out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers in  order  to  guarantee  them,  in  Senator 
DmxaxM's  words,  an  "effective  check  upon  a 
rampant  majority." 

I  do  not  accept  the  view  that  any  minority 
should  how  the  whip  hand  in  a  State  legis- 
lature. In  our  majority  rule  system,  minor- 
ity rigfaU  find  their  leglslaUve  protection  in 
the  inevitable  give-and-take  compromises 
Inherent  In  achieving  the  majority  needed 
to  pass  any  particular  piece  of  legUlaUon. 
MInortty  rights  are  ultimately  protected  by 
the  courts  Impiementlng  the  conunon  law 
and  SUte  and  Federal  constltnUonal  safe- 
guards, and  not  through  the  exercise  of  a 
veto  power  In  the  legislature. 

But  even  if  the  concept  of  preferential 
minority  representation  were  accepted,  how 
would  a  State  determine  which  minorities 
would  receive  special  treatment?  There  are. 
of  course,  a  vtrUuUly  unlimited  n\imber  of 
groups  and  Interests  which  make  up  the 
electorate  in  any  State.  The  obvious  ones 
are  radal.  religious,  business,  farm  and  l»- 
btx  Interaeta.  But  there  are  also' less  ob- 
vious groups  and  Interests:  bird  watchers, 
duck  hunteie,  antlvlvlsectlontots,  patriotic 
ce^antsatlons.  And  there  are  numerous 
groups  within  groups. 

Within  any  so-called  urban  group  there  are 
bankers  and  beatniks,  housewfres  and  hsber- 
dasfaers,  scholars,  and  steel  workers.  HOW  can 
a  State  possibly  determine — except  by  crass 
political  logrolling— which  minority  group 
U  to  be  given  "an  affective  cheek"  on  the 
majority? 

After  all  of  the  various  groups  are  broken 
down  to  their  component  pcu-ts,  we  find  single 
Individuals,  sach  with  unique  asplraUons. 
While  eech  man  may  share  common  concerns 
with  his  felio-v  worker,  his  corellglonUt,  or 
his  neighbor,  there  Is  no  other  individual 
who  combtnee  all  of  the  same  Interests  In 
the  same  proportions.  That  Is  why,  ulti- 
mately, the  only  fUr  and  effective  system  of 
repreauutatlon  most  accord  each  man  an 
equal  voice. 

Fortunately,  we  killed  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment once  before  In  the  Ronate.  and  I  »"! 
confident  we  will  do  It  again  In  the  present 
session. 


nBcaALsm  at  mm  imimm 
With  the  Dlrksen  amendment  finally  out 
of  the  way,  we  can  begin  to  give  greater  at- 
tention to  the  pressing  problems  of  federal- 
ism. There  are  grave  dangers  m  the  steady, 
almost  Inexorable  growth  of  Federal  i>ower! 
Necessary  and  Justifiable  as  each  single  ac- 
cretion of  power  may  be,  they  add  up  to 
a  centralhstlon  of  power  In  Washington  that 
has  serious  Implications.  This  centralization 
In  an  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  strategic  stock- 
piles, massive  Government  expenditures,  and 
tightly  consolidated  Information  media 
threatens  our  Jeffersontan  principles  of  dem- 
ocracy and  civil  liberties. 

Once  our  States  are  again  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  all  their  people,  we  can  consider 
other,  more  Imaginative  schemes  for  bolster- 
ing federalism.  The  former  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Walter 
Heller,  has  proposed  that  excess  Federal  rev- 
eirues  be  distributed  among  the  States  with 
no  strings  attached.  This  may  well  be  feasi- 
ble once  we  are  assured  that  State  govern- 
ments can  be  expected  to  use  the  money  re- 
sponsibly. We  should  also  explore  other  pos- 
slbllttles.  Including  greater  use  of  Interstate 
compacts  to  solve  multlstate  problems,  and 
perhaps  even  a  consttttrtlonal  amendment 
which  would  permit  States  within  a  region 
to  form  a  superstate  for  some  ytupoes  that 
cannot  be  met  by  a  compact. 

Jefferson  warned  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent the  encroachment  of  Federal  power  Into 
areas  beyond  Its  proper  sphere  Is  to  strength- 
en State  governments.  Although  reappor- 
tionment has  been  bitter  medicine  for  some 
of  our  State  legislators  to  swallow,  it  Is  the 
long-needed  prescription  to  bring  our  Federal 
system  back  to  life.  It  is  the  last  chance  for 
the  States. 


RESIGNATION  OF  ABBA  SCHWARTZ 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Preskient.  the  United  SUtes  witliin  the 
last  tew  days  haa  lost  by  resignation  one 
of  its  most  able  and  dedicated  public 
seryants.  And  in  the  resignation  of  Abba 
Schwartz  we  lose  doubly,  because  his  con- 
tributions have  come  in  an  area  where 
there  has  not  always  been  agreement 
within  our  Oovernment.  His  humane 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Secu- 
rity and  Consular  Affairs  in  the  State 
DepartmeOi,  has  repeatedly  overcome  the 
resistance  of  those  who  have  doubts 
about  our  policy  of  maintaining  a  free 
and  open  society.  His  rulings  that  our 
society  is  strong  enough  to  take  the 
chance  of  having  foreigners  of  alien  po- 
litical beliefs  within  its  borders  have  time 
and  again  overcome  the  resistance  of 
people  of  more  limited  i>erspective.  His 
creative  contribution  to  the  drafting  and 
enactment  of  last  year's  historic  immi- 
gration legislation  helped  to  overcome 
serious  opposition  to  that  bill. 

The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Schwartz* 
resignation  as  reported  in  the  press  raise 
serious  Questions.  For  this  reason.  If  a 
reorganization  plan  to  abolish  tiie  ofiQce 
he  held  does  come  before  the  Congress,  it 
should  be  examined  most  carefully  and 
most  thoroughly. 

Abba  Schwart2  made  an  important 
contribution  to  liberalization  of  our  im- 
migration policy,  both  in  his  role  in  the 
enactment  of  the  historic  1965  immi- 
gration legislation  and  In  bis  role  in  the 
formulation  and  application  of  our  Na- 
tion's visa  policy.  His  departure  Is  a 
loss  of  the  Government  he  served  and  to 
this  Nation  of  immigrants. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  placed  in  the  RkcoRD  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  an  article  whidb  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  March  7,  report- 
ing Mr.  Schwartz'  resignation.  It  de- 
scribes In  more  detail  the  reasons  why  the 
resignation  is  such  a  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  pe<H)le  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

ExPxxT  OH  Rxroo^  An-Ants  iHnrs  Ovn  Rusk 

Plait  To  Abolish  Post 

(By  Max  Fran|:el) 

WASHmoTow,  March  6.— Abba  P.  Schwartz, 

a  vigorous  advocate  of  liberal  Immigration, 

travel,  and  refugee  policies  to  the  Kennedy 

and     Johnson     administrations,     has     been 

forced   oUt   of   his   high   popt   in    the   SUte 

Department. 

Mr.  Schwarts  submitted  to  the  White 
House  last  night  hU  resignation  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs.  He  said  It  had  been  offered 
24  hours  after  he  learned  that  he  was  to  be 
the  principal  victim  of  a  reorganization 
to  abolish  his  Bureau. 

The  reorganlzat'on  was  djeecrlbed  to  him 
as  an  economy  measure.  He  said  It  had  been 
planned  for  "many,  many  months"  without 
his  knowledge  and  had  the  Approval  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

The  State  Department  had  no  comment. 
A  spokesman  referred  all  questions  to  Mr 
Schwartz. 

Some  high  officials  said  thefer  were  too  upset 
by  the  affair  to  discuss  it.  One  described  it 
as  "shabby,"  another  as  "scjondalous."  Mr. 
Schwartz,  who  Is  49  years  old,  was  the  prin- 
cipal architect  of  changes  laet  year  in  the 
immigration  law  that  abolished  restrictive 
quotas  llmlUng  admission  to  the  United 
States  for  certalr.  nationality  groups.  He 
also  has  long  worked  on  measures  to  liberal- 
ize regulations  governing  tihe  Issuance  of 
passports  and  to  eliminate  travel  restrictions 
upon  Americans. 

Most  recently,  Mr.  Schwartr  Is  said  to  have 
used  his  wide  contacts  In  International  refu- 
gee and  Red  Cross  circles  to  try  to  negotiate 
the  release  of  mor*  than  200  Americans  being 
held  prisoner  by  the  Vletcong  or  North  Viet- 
namese forces.  He  has  been  described  as  the 
Government's  only  link  to  these  secret 
litgotlatlons. 

Together  with  Dr.  Howard  A  Rusk  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
RehablUUtlon  at  the  New  Tork  University 
Medical  Center,  Mr.  Schwartz  has  also 
worked  to  promote  new  programs  of  help 
for  refugees  in  South  Vietnam. 

He  was  a  principal  negotiator  of  the  ac- 
cord with  Cuba  under  which  about  10,000 
Cubans  have  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  recent  months.  Bia  has  also  ad- 
ministered American  participation  in  world- 
wide efforts  to  relieve  the  plight  of  refugees 
and  other  displaced  persons. 

These  have  been  his  principal  duties  as 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs.  Security  programs  were  removed 
TrMn  the  Bureau  before  hU  arrival  in  Sep- 
tember 1962,  but  he  had  charge  of  the  visa 
and  passport  offices,  an  office  protecting  the 
interest  of  Americans  overseas  and  one  for 
refugee  and  Inmilgratlon  affairs. 

Mr.  SchwartB  was  the  first  person  to  hold 
the  post  with  a  PresldentUl  appointment 
requiring  Senate  confirmation,  with  the  rank 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

He  was  a  close  associate  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  his  brother.  Senator  BoBKn  P.  Kxn- 
KK>T.  Mr.  Schwartz  brought  to  the  job  the 
iwm  eredenUals  of  long  service  for  UbenU 
MUMS  under  the  tutelage  of  Mrs.  Franklin 
u  Roosevelt  and  the  warm  endorsement  of 
Represenutlve  FtancU  K.  Walter,  chairman 
or  the  House  Un-American  AcMvlttes  Com- 


mittee,   who    was    a    eealous    congressional 
guardian  of  immigration  policies. 

Before  joining  the  Government,  Mr. 
Schwart*  practiced  law  In  Washington  In  ths 
firm  of  LandU,  Qohen,  Rubin  tc,  Schwarta 
and  became  one  of  the  Nation's  recognized 
experts  on  refugee  and  Immigration  matters 
and  prisoner-of-war  questions. 

He  was  an  early  member  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  a  liberal  wing  of  the 
DemocraOc  Party,  and  first  became  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  whUe  promoUng  programs 
to  help  refugees  from  Nazi  Germany.  He 
was  befriended  by  Mr.  Walter,  a  Pennsylvania 
Democrat,  while  counsel  to  the  United  Na- 
tions International  Refugee  Organization 
and  legal  adviser  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Conumtte«t  for  Eiux>pean  Migration. 

Once  in  the  Government,  he  soon  became 
embroUed  in  a  series  of  controversies. 

There  has  been  an  almost  constant  feud 
with  Mrs.  Frances  G.  Knight,  director  of  the 
passport  office,  his  subordinate,  who  pro- 
tested, among  other  things,  what  she  called 
the  "dangerous"  policy  of  letting  suspected 
Communists  obtain  passports  unless  they 
were  given  an  opportunity  of  facing  their 
accusers. 

Mr.  Schwartz  has  had  many  brushes  with 
congressional  security  Investigators.  He  Is 
thought  to  have  encountered  frequent  re- 
sistance Inside  the  State  Department  In  ef- 
forts to  abolish  UJ3.  bans  on  travel  to  Com- 
munist China  and  other  Communist-held 
territories. 

He  refused  to  comment  today,  however, 
when  asked  what  quarters  or  Issues  he  be- 
lieved had  inspired  the  move  to  eUmlnate 
his  job.  Other  sources  said  they  believed 
past  confilcts  and  not  "economy"  had  led 
to  the  reorganization. 

Mr.  Schwartz  said  he  had  not  seen  the 
reorganization  plan  but  imderstood  that  his 
Bureau's  major  functions  were  to  be  placed 
under  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secre. 
tary  for  Administration,  WllUam  J.  Crockett. 
OrganlzaUonally,  Mr.  Crockett  already  had 
supervision  over  the  Bureau,  so  the  main 
result  of  its  aboUtion  will  be  the  removal 
of  Mr.  SchwartB. 

Although  the  change,  In  effect,  will  amend 
the  ImmlgraOon  and  NatlonaUty  Act  that 
created  the  Bureau,  the  administration  was 
said  to  be  submitting  It  to  Congress  as  a  re- 
organization matter.  Unless  Congress  ob- 
jecu,  the  change  wUl  take  effect  60  days  after 
submission. 

Secretary  Rusk  and  White  House  aids 
having  long  ago  approved  the  change,  Mr. 
Schwartz  said,  it  appeared  to  be  only  a  mat- 
ter of  days  before  the  plan  would  be  sent  to 
Capitol  mu. 

He  said  he  had  first  learned  of  the  plan 
a  few  hours  after  his  retxuTi  Thxxrsday  night 
from  a  confidential  mission  abroad  and  was 
officially  Informed  Friday. 

Apparently  no  effort  was  made  to  dis- 
courage his  resignation. 

"I  knew  nothing  about  it  whatsoever,"  Mr 
Schwartz  said. 

He  said  he  had  made  no  other  plans  so 
far  and  was  awaiting  word  from  the  White 
House  on  the  effective  date  of  his  departure 
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know  that  the  people  of  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley and  of  New  York  State  Join  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude  and  appreciation 
for  the  excellent  Job  performed  by  the 
men  of  the  UJSJ3,  Oenesee. 

While  serving  a  record  120  consecu- 
tive days  on  station  supporting  forces  at 
Chu  Lai  and  Da  Nang,  the  1,800-ton 
tanker  pumped  over  9.8  million  gallons  of 
petroleum  fuel,  and  over  2  million  gallons 
of  salt  water  to  help  pack  down  the  new 
airstrip  at  Chu  Lai.  In  recognition  of 
this  record.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul 
Nltze  awarded  the  U.SJ3.  Oenesee  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ci- 
tation for  the  U.S.S.  Genesee  be  inserted 
in  the  RccoRD  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  this  tribute  to  the  XJJSB. 
Genesee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Sbcrktaxt  of  th«  Navt. 

Washington,  B.C. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  takes  pleasure 
In    commending    U.8.8.    Oenesee    (AOO-8) 
for   service   as   set   forth   In   the   following 
citation : 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  service  while 
acting  as  fuel  supply  ship  for  the  3d  Marine 
Amphibious  Force  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam from  May  23  to  September  26,  1965 
During  this  period,  U.S.8.  Genesee  contrib- 
uted materially  to  the  success  of  military 
operations  by  delivering  over  9.8  million  gal- 
lons of  petroleum  fuel,  pumping  over  2  mil- 
lion gallons  of  salt  water  to  aid  in  airstrip 
construction,  deUvc.-ing  dlesel  fuel  from  her 
bunkers,  and  maintaining  the  bottom  lay 
fuel  lines  on  a  most  demanding  schedule 
and  frequently  under  most  adverse  weather 
conditions  In  an  open  sea  anchorage.  While 
skillfully  and  efficiently  performing  these 
various  tasks,  the  officers  and  men  of  U  S  S 
Genesee  maintained  their  ship  In  a  com- 
pletely operational  and  combat-ready  status. 
Their  deternUned  and  inspiring  efforts  were 
in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Service. 

AU  personnel  attached  to  and  serving  on 
board  U.S.S.  Genesee  during  the  period  des- 
ignated above,  or  any  part  thereof,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  wear  the  Navy  Unit  Commen- 
dation Ribbon, 

Paul  H.  Nitkb, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not 
morning  business  is  closed.  ' 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1966 


NAVY  UNIT  COMMENDATION  AWARD 
TO   UJ8J3.   "OENESEE" 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President,  I  would  like  to  caU  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  awardinc  to  the 
U.S.S.  Genesee,  a  Navy  gasoline  tanker  in 
operation  in  Vietnam  waters,  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation. 

The  UJ3J3.  Genesee  (AOa-8)  was 
named  after  the  Oenesee  River  which 
runs  through  the  beautiful  Genesee  Val- 
ley in  southwestern  New  York  State.    I 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  12752)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  income  tax 
from  wages,  to  require  declarations  of 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self- 
employment  income,  to  accelerate  cur- 
rent payments  of  estimated  Income  tax 
by  corporations,  to  postpone  certain  ex- 
cise tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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Ux.  RmiOOFP.  IfDr.  FreHdaxt.  I  caU 
up  Bar  uaaeadmaA,  No.  496^ 

Tlie  FRBSUXNO  OFFICER.  Tb* 
amendment  offend  bjr  the  BeoMtot  from 
Connecticut  will  be  stated. 

Tbe  lesliiatlTe  deck  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  Preildent.  I  ack 
unanlmooB  eonaent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dtmenwirt  with,  and 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd  at  tbU 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment (No.  496)  offered  by  Mr.  Rnioovr, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Bxcobo,  as  fol- 


At  th«  and  of  the  bin  Insert  the  following 
■awMctloti: 

"Sac.  — .  IMCOMX  Tax  CKXDrr  ro*  CnrAiif 
I  iMcmasD  m  PBomma 

&>UCAXiUM. 

"(b)  Ik  Ocncxai.. — Subpart  A  of  put  IV  of 
BUbctaapter  A  of  ebapter  1  of  tbe  Internal 
Rewmie  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  credits 
•Uowabie)  Is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion t9  as  40,  and  by  Inserting  alter  section 
M  the  foUowtng  new  section: 
"  'Sxc.  3S.  ExFSNSzs  or  Highxs  EDCCAnOM. 

**  '(a>  OsMBSAi.  ttaxM. — Tbere  sball  be 
kUowed  to  an  Indllvdnal,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Impoaed  by  tbls  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount,  determined  under  sub- 
section <b) .  of  the  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year  to 
one  or  more  Institutions  of  higher  education 
In  providing  an  education  above  the  twelfth 
grade  for  himself  or  for  any  other  Individual. 

"'(b)    IiIHrTATIOMS. — 

*"(1)  Amovtrt  raa  miavisuAi.. — ^Tbe  credit 
wndar  subsection  (a)  for  expensee  of  higher 
•docstlon  ot  any  Indlvldnal  paid  during  tbe 
taxable  year  sbaU  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

'"(A)  76  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  does  not  exceed  MOO. 

"'(B)  36  percent  of  so  much  of  ruch  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  gaoo  but  does  not  exceed 
gSOO.  and 

"  '(C)  10  percent  of  so  much  at  such  cx- 
panaas  aa  eaoaeda  $600  but  does  not  exceed 
•IJM. 

"'(S)  Pbobmww  or  cxxorr  WRaaa  isoa 
TWAW  owa  TsxPATxa  pats  sxpcmaa. — If  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  of  an  Individual 
are  paid  by  more  than  one  taxpayer  during 
the  taiim»M'  year,  the  credit  allowable  to  each 
such  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
the  same  portion  of  the  credit  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  which  the  amount  of 
expenses  of  blgbsr  edtieatlan  of  such  indi- 
vidual* paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year  is  of  the  total  amount  of  expenses 
of  higher  education  of  such  Individual  paid 
by  all  taxpayers  during  the  taxable  year. 

"'(3)  RXDucnoN  OF  caKorr. — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
adoeatlon  of  any  Individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  as  determined  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  shall  l>e  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  I  percent  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross  In- 
ot  the  taxpayer  for  tfaa  taxable  year 
1*36,000. 

"'(c)  DxriKinaaM. — For  pnrpoaaa  cf  this 
section — 

"'(1)  XxpCNSKs  or  BIOHia  sxtocation. — 
Ths   term   "expanses  of  higher   aducaUon" 


"'(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the 
enrollment  or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a 
tovti  above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  Inatt- 
feutloa  cf  highar  education,  and 

*"(B)  teas,  booka,  aupptlas.  and  squt|v> 
raqulcsd  for   wuiaas   nC   tnstructlan 


abovft  tha  twaUth  pads  at  aa  Inatttutloa  of 
higher  educatlaai. 

Such  term  doea  not  Include  any  amount  paid, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  for  meals.  lodging,  or 
stmllar  personal,  Hvlng,  or  family  expenses. 
In  the  event  an  aaaoant  paid  for  tuition  or 
fees  includes  aa  amount  for  meals,  lodging, 
or  similar  expensee  which  Is  not  separately 
stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount  which  Is 
attrlbatable  to  meals,  lodging,  or  stmllar 
uipanats  itxall  bs  determined  under  ragula- 
ttosta  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  Ms 
dslegate. 

"'(S)  Dwiiiviioar  or  xkhbi  xducatiom. — 
The  tana  nnatttutlon  of  higher  education" 
means  an  adueattonal  Institution  (as  da- 
flned  m  aactloa  161(e)  (4)  )— 

"  '(A)  which  regnlaily  offers  education  at 
a  level  above  the  twelfth  grade,  and 

"  '(B)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  secUon  ITO(c). 

"'(d)  apxcKAX,  SnLsa. — 

*"<1)  Aoxoatauirr  roa  OBTAiit  schoum- 
aairs  awd  vrxxams*  Baaariis. — The  aoMmnta 
otherwise  taken  Into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  ss  expenses  of  higher  education  of 
any  Individual  during  any  period  shall  be  re- 
duced (t>efcre  the  application  of  subsection 
(b) )  by  any  amounts  received  by  such  In- 
dividual during  such  period  as — 

"'(A)  a  acholarshlp  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  under  section  117  la  not  inaudible  In 
gross  income,  and 

"  '(B)  education  and  training  allowance 
under  chapter  83  of  UUe  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  chapter  36  of  such  title. 

"'{2)  NoMcaiarr  awb  ■arsxAnoitAL.  rc. 
couxsES. — Amounts  paid  for  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  any  Individual  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  under  subsection  (a)  — 

"  '(A)  in  the  ease  of  an  individual  who  Is 
a  candidate  fen'  a  boecalatireate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  eourses  of  instruction  for 
which  credit  Is  allowed  toward  a  baccalau- 
reate or  higher  degree,  and 

"  '(B)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  ex- 
penses are  attributable  to  courses  of  instruc- 
tion naeeaaary  to  fulfill  raqulrementa  for  the 
attainment  of  a  predetermined  and  identi- 
fied educational,  professianal,  or  vocational 
objective. 

"  '(3)  APTLJBATiaN  WITH  oTRxx  caswia. — 
Tlie  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxahla 
year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under  this  subpart 
(otbsr  than  under  this  section  and  section 
31). 

'"(e)  DuALLowAKca  or  KAFawaas  as  Da- 
DOcnoM. — No  deductloB  shall  be  allowed  un- 
der section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  business 
expensee)  tor  any  expenee  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  (after  the  application  ot  sulwec- 
tion  (b) )  is  taken  into  account  la  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  any  credit  allowed  under 
subsectloa  (a) .  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion of  any  taxpayer  who,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
elects  not  to  apply  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  expenses  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"  (f)  RxOTTLATKiNs. — The  SscPBtary  or  hla 
delegate  ahall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  otit  tha  provtslana 
of  this  section.' 

"(b)  TTte  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part A  Is  aniended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Item  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  -Sw;.  3t.  Kaijumsss  of  higher  educaUon. 
"  'Sac.  40.  Ovarpayments  of  tax.' 


"(b>  BFFacTTvx  Daxxj — ^Tha  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
19W.- 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendXDent  will  provide  an  income  tax 
credit  for  college  tuition  costs.  The 
credit  Is  based  on  the  first  $1,500  paid 
for  tultkMi.  fees,  books,  and  soppltes  for 
any  student  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education.  The  amount  of  the  credit  Is 
75  percent  of  the  first  $200,  25  percent  of 
the  next  $300,  and  10  percent  of  the  next 
$1,000.     The  maximum  credit  is  $325. 

The  credit  Is  not  a  deduction.  It  is 
a  subtraction  from  the  amount  of  taxes 
an  individual  would  otherwise  pay.  It  is 
subtracted  at  the  efid  after  he  has  com- 
puted his  tax  liability.  Thus,  because 
each  $1  of  credit  reduces  a  person's  tax 
by  $1,  the  tax  relief  Is  provided  uniformly 
witlMjut  regard  to  the  taxpayer's  bracket. 
Thus,  while  a  deduction  or  exemption 
saves  a  $15,000-a-year  man  more  tax 
dollars  than  one  who  earns  $5,000,  a  tax 
credit  saves  both  the  same  number  of 
dollars. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  these  benefits  go 
to  families  earning  between  $3,000  and 
$10,000  a  year.  A  special  provision  cuts 
out  the  wealthy  person.  The  amount  of 
credit  Is  reduced  by  1  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  Income  exceeds  $25,000.  Thus,  for 
each  $5,000  of  adjusted  gross  income 
above  $25,000.  $50  is  subtracted  from  the 
credit  otherwise  available.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  credit  gives  less  dollar  benefits 
to  upper-middle-lncome  groups  and  no 
benefits  at  all  to  high  Income  groups. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  amend- 
ment has  been  the  source  of  considerable 
confusion.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  this 
amendment  would  take  away  $1  billion 
from  the  $6  billion  raised  by  this  bill  to 
finance  the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  The 
facts  are  these: 

The  bin,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  would  provide  $1.1 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1966.  It  would  pro- 
vide $4.8  billion  for  flsctd  year  1967, 
which  I  point  out.  ends  in  June  1967. 

I  have  supported  and  still  simport  the 
efforts  to  raise  the  money  required  by 
this  bill. 

My  amendment  is  carefully  drawn  so 
as  not  to  Jeopardize  the  money-raising 
purpose  of  this  bin.  The  tuition  tax 
credit  provided  by  my  amendment  does 
not  go  into  effect  until  1967.  The 
credit  will  first  be  available  for  tuition 
paid  in  calendar  year  1967.  It  will  there- 
fore first  appear  on  the  Individual  re- 
tui-ns  filed  In  1968.  It  therefore  does  not 
jeopardize  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  a 
budget  surplus  has  been  predicted  for 
1968. 

I  therefore  feel  that  this  Nation  can 
w^  afford  to  support  the  blue-collar 
workers,  the  white-ooUar  workers,  the 
salaried  persons  of  the  lower  and  middle 
Income  groups  who  are  struggling  to 
pay  thefr  bills,  buy  their  homes,  and 
educate  their  children. 

These  are  the  people  who  pay  their 
taxes  and  for  whom  a  $10,000  burden  to 
•dueate  a  child— mtilttpMed  by  aereral 
cfaiidreo— over  a  lew 
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tutes  a  major  financial  crisis  of  their 
ttfetime. 

The  Treasury  Departinwit  has  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  this  amendment 
will  rise  to  $1.3  billion  by  1970.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Nation  oan  well  afford 
to  provide  this  amount  by  1970,  to  foster 
the  education  of  our  young  people. 

Let  me  further  set  the  record  straight. 
The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  stated  that  the  amount  of 
credit  available  on  a  tuition  i>ayment  of 
$750  is  $175.  With  aU  due  respect  to 
my  very  distinguished  coBeague,  he  mis- 
imderstands  the  amendment.  "liie  credit 
on  $750  is  $250,  not  $175. 

The  Junior  Senator  tyom.  Louisiana 
feels  that  $250  of  assistance  Is  no  help 
in  getting  through  a  college  year.  I 
agree  that  the  benefits  of  this  bill  are 
certainly  of  no  significance  to  the 
wealthy.  But  to  the  student  working 
summers  and  evenings  to  put  himself 
through,  this  amotmt  csnnot  help  but 
be  of  great  encouragement  to  him. 

To  the  family  making  $8,000,  with 
three  or  four  children  to  raise  and  put 
through  college  at  $10,000  per  child,  I 
believe  this  encouragement  will  mean 
a  great  deal.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
5  million  students  in  college  today  are 
not  wealthy  and  to  the  vast  majority 
of  these  students  the  benefits  of  this  bill 
will  be  very  significant. 

To  further  correct  the  Record,  I  must 
also  point  out  that  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  misunderstands  my 
amendment  when  he  statn,  on  i>age  SIM 
of  the  Record,  that: 

The  tax  credit  would  be 'Available  to  any 
taxpayer  who  legitimately  may  claim  the 
student  as  dependent  of  hts  on  his  Income 
tax  retnm. 

The  amendment  is  not  so  limited.  It 
clearly  is  available  to  anyone  who  pays 
tuition  expenses  for  hi^er  education 
for  himself  or  any  other  purpose. 

Thus  the  benefits  are  clearly  available 
to  students  who  are  working  to  put 
themselves  through  school.  It  is  not 
limited  to  parents.  It  would  also 
encourage  the  giving  of  scholarships 
by  individuals  to  designated  deserving 
students. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  If  this 
amendment  Is  passed,  college  tuitions 
will  go  up.  Mr.  President,  college  tui- 
tions are  going  up  whether  this  amend- 
ment is  passed  or  not.  This  amendment 
is  merely  designed  to  provide  relief  as 
the  squeezing  of  our  lower  income  fam- 
ilies gets  tighter. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  stated 
that  annual  current  expenditures  by  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  rose  from 
$3.6  billion  in  1954-55  to  an  estimated 
$9.7  bUlIon  in  1964-65— ^n  increase  of 
169  percent.  Rising  eiuollment  com- 
bined with  an  increasing  cost  per  student 
is  expected  to  cause  current  annual  ex- 
penditures to  climb  to  i$20.1  billion  in 
197^75. 

The  aimual  cost  per  student  education 
rose  from  $881  in  1954-5S  to  an  estimated 
$1,220  hi  1964-65  and  is  esKpected  to  climb 
to  $1,537  by  1974-75. 

This  amendment  provides  credits 
against  tuition  paid  only  in  nonprofit 
Institutions  as  defined  by  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code.  These  institntkms  are 
going  to  raise  their  fees  to  cover  increas- 
hig  needs.  There  will  be  no  tncxcftse  of 
profits  to  shardioMers  or  others.  This 
amendment  wlD  not  cause  tuition  in- 
creases, It  merely  recognises  them. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  have  stated  that 
"many  college  administrators"  oppose 
this  plan. 

Mr.  President.  I  hnve  a  teleeram  which 
I  ask  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  ^xdiich 
reads: 

Recent  poll  by  Citizens  National  Commit- 
tee for  Higher  Education  of  college  presidents 
and  tmsteee  Indicates  4fi66  in  favor  and 
401  against  the  BlbiooC-Domiulck.  amend- 
ment for  tulUon  tax  credits.  Parents  need 
help.  Hore  scholarships  can  be  provided. 
Please  support  this  amendment. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  college 
presidents  and  trustees  recognizes  the 
problems,  the  crisis  in  education  today. 
They  overwhelmingly  support  the  tuition 
tax  credit  as  a  practical  nondiscrimina- 
tory, nonbureaucratic  essential  step  to- 
ward a  solution. 

Even  today,  some  people  Eu-e  required 
to  pay  more  than  $3,000  a  year  in  total 
college  expenses.  The  College  Scholar- 
ship Service  reported  vhat  the  median 
of  income  for  students  applying  for 
scholarships  was  $8,436.  The  hardships 
are  real,  the  Inequity  exists.  This  is 
simply  good  tax  law.  We  recognize  the 
financial  hardships  caused  by  medical 
expenses,  by  hurricanes,  by  fioods,  by 
business  losses,  by  bad  debts,  even  the 
paymoit  of  taxes.  It  makes  sense  and 
it  is  fair  and  equitable  that  we  recognize 
the  extraordinary  cost  of  providing  a 
college  educatimi.  The  working  pec^ile 
are  taxed  again  and  again. 

The  distinguished  Jimlor  Senator  from 
Louisiana  stated  the  case  well  in  a  col- 
loquy with  Secretary  Fowler  at  the  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966,  when  he  stated: 

An  increase  tn  Interest  rates  of  one-half 
of  1  percent,  when  passed  on  throng^iout 
the  economy,  means  about  a  $7  billion  tax  on 
the  rank  and  ^e  of  the  people,  the  working 
class — generally  speaking,  the  middle  and 
lower  Income  classes  of  people. 

These  are  exactly  the  people  1  am  try- 
ing to  help.  If  the  rise  In  Interest  rutes 
cost  them  $7  billl<m  this  year,  surely  we 
can  give  them  $1  billicm  in  tax  relief. 

Increased  social  security  taxes  will 
take  another  $6  billion  a  year. 

S(Mnetime  we  must  squarely  face  the 
issue  of  providing  tax  relief  to  ease  the 
heavy  burden  of  college  costs. 

The  people  who  are  in  deqierate  need 
of  the  relief  provided  by  this  amendment 
are  the  lower-  and  middle-income  groups 
of  the  United  States.  The  amovdment 
is  designed  to  provide  them  with  the  re- 
lief they  need.  The  wealthy  need  no  re- 
lief and  this  amendment  gives  them  none. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hartford,  Conn.. 
Courant  of  Mardi  7  contains  a  very  in- 
teresting editorial  on  tills  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  mint  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
Txnnoir    Tax    Cxxdit    Again    nr    Taouauc 

Parents  with  nodeat  Incomes  and  diUdren 
who  are  going  to  college,  will  applaud  the 


efforts  of  Senator  Rmcorr  who  again  Is  aaak- 

Ing  to  get  tax  relief  through  tuition  credits 
written  Into  the  Income  tax  lav.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress  he  lost  by  only  a 
small  majority.  He  has  again  lost  another 
sklnnish,  this  time  in  committee  when  a  ma- 
jority voted  against  the  plan.  He  now  plans 
to  go  to  the  floor  In  an  attempt  to  add  his 
tax-credit  plan  to  the  administration  tax  bill 

Mr.  BiBicorr's  amendment  would  allow 
credits  against  income  taxes  due  on  a  sliding 
scale  geared  both  to  college  costs.  Including 
tuition,  books,  and  supplies,  and  to  the  ad- 
justed gross  Income  of  the  person  paying  the 
coUege  costs.  These  credits  would  be  per- 
mitted on  a  sUdlng  scale,  with  a  maximum 
tax  credit  of  $326  for  the  first  •l.eOO  of  col- 
lege expenses. 

Strangely  enough  the  greatest  foe  of  the 
Rlbicoff  plan  is  the  Treasory  Department, 
which  sees  in  it  a  reduction  of  about  a  bll- 
Uon  dollars  In  income-tax  receipts.  At  the 
last  session,  while  there  was  great  sympathy 
among  Members  of  Congress,  some  strong 
arm  twisting  resulted  In  the  defeat  of  the 
meastire.  If  It  is  defeated  again  It  will  not 
be  because  the  bUl  Is  not  equitable,  but  for 
reasons  of  ei^edlency. 

This  Is.  of  course,  only  one  instance  of 
where  the  Income  tax  law  works  a  hardship 
on  people  of  modest  means.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  spectrum  is  that  group  of  mil- 
lionaires who  actually  pay  no  Income  tax  at 
all.  TTien  there  are  the  fat-cat  Texans  with 
their  oll-depletion  allowances.  AU  tiMse 
special-interest  groups  are  ti«atad  tenderly. 
But  when  it  comes  to  poor,  hardworking  Joe 
Doakes.  who  Is  trying  manfnUy  to  edtwate 
his  children.  Congress  tuma  a  cold  shoulder. 
Let  us  hope  Mr.  Bibicoit  Is  lucky  this  time. 
Let  the  Treasury  work  on  oil  depletion  to 
make  up  for  the  deficit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yidd  without  kMdng  his 
right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Hie 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
tJierolI. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  made  my  major  ^?eech  on  the 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  a  few  points. 

First,  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  this  amendment  win  cut  $1  bO- 
lion  from  the  money  to  be  raised  by  this 
bill  to  fight  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  raise  $6  bilUon  In  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  The  fioor 
manager  of  the  biU  so  stated  on  page 
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last  Friday. 

The  tuition  tax  credit  involved  in  this 
amendmait  has  been  so  drawn  that  it 
applies  only  to  tuition  paid  in  1967  and 
thereafter.  Thus,  the  tax  credit  will 
first  appear  on  the  tas  returns  filed  in 
1968. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  budget 
surplus  in  1968  has  been  predicted.  This 
will  be  found  on  page  6153  at  the  Con- 
GRsaaioMAL  RjtcoRs  of  Monday,  March  7, 
1966. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  ifr.  Prerf- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  RIBICX>FV.  X  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  LouliUuut. 

Mr.  lONO  of  Lotitolana,  Hoir  large  a 
todget  sun>Ius  Is  predicted? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  will  UM  the  Sena- 
tor's own  flcures.  as  shown  on  page  6153 
of  the  Racoio.  I  quote  the  distinguished 
Senator  who  asked  the  question: 

In  lUcaJ  TMir  1048,  utter  the  Impact  of 
ttMM  new  tax  proTlslone,  the  contlnulD( 
growth  of  the  economy  will  continue  to  gen- 
erate It*  normal  growth  of  Federal  tax  re- 
ceipt*— about  17  H  billion  a  year.  This  in- 
crease  will  be  large  enough  to  provide  a 
budgetary  lurplus  In  1068  If  the  preeently 
projected  level  of  Federal  ezpendlturea.  In- 
cluding Vletzuim  coeta,  can  be  maintained. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  distinguished 
tioar  manager,  who  Is  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  knew  what  he 
is  talking  about  when  he  made  that 
statement.   I  am  using  that  statement. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not  ask 
the  questions  without  having  knowledge 
as  to  what  the  answer  would  be. 

For  the  record  I  wish  to  make  It  clear 
that  that  Is  what  we  hope  to  do.  Let  us 
face  It.  The  Prouty  amendment  we  voted 
yesterday  would  increase  the  cost  of  the 
Oovemment  by  $700  million.  Congress 
voted  to  increase  the  President's  request 
in  connection  with  the  OI  bill  proposal 
by  a  couple  of  hundred  million  dollars. 
TlMare  Is  a  billion  dollars.  Iliere  Is  also 
going  to  be  a  Federal  pay  raise  bill  this 
year  that  will  cost  more  than  a  billion 
dollars. 

There  are  certain  economies  that  the 
President  Is  recommending,  such  as  the 
one  concerning  the  RKA  program,  which 
probably  will  not  take  effect  because 
Congress  will  balk. 

There  Is  also  the  President's  proposal 
to  economize  on  the  school  lunch  and 
school  milk  programs.  I  guarantee  the 
Senator  that  these  proposals  will  not 
carry. 

We  are  already  faced  with  expendi- 
tures that  exceed  the  President's  re- 
quests. It  appears  logical  that  even  If 
we  do  not  Increase  expenditures  In  Viet- 
nam, the  deficit  in  the  budget  to  the  ex- 
tent Congress  adds  to  the  expenditures 
or  reduces  the  revenues  proposed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  may  be  so,  but 
Z  have  tried  to  act  reqwnslbly  on  this 
amendment,  taking  into  account  the  ad- 
ministration's need  for  revenue  because 
of  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  Conse- 
quently, I  have  deferred  the  ImpcM^t  of 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  to  the  tax 
returns  filed  In  1M8.  To  this  extent  I 
have  gme  along  with  the  desire  of  the 
administration  and  the  distinguished 
Boor  manager  of  the  bUl,  taking  Into  ac- 
count what  they  are  trying  fo  do  to  pre- 
itt-ve  the  revenues  for  1966  and  1967. 

To  anticipate  what  will  happen  3  years 
from  now  Is  dilBcult.  However,  my 
amendment  Is  responsible  In  that  It  will 
not  have  an  effect  on  1966  or  1967. 

The  amoidmoit  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  "rich  man's  bill."  I  would  Uke  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  the  bill  Is  so 
drawn  that  63  percent  of  the  benefits  go 
to  famines  eamtng  between  $3,000  and 
$10,000  a  year.  Nlnety-coe  percent  of 
the  benefits  wlU  go  to  persons  with  fam- 
ily tncoma  of  lea  than  $304)00  a  year. 


It  Is  said  that  the  amendment  does  not 
help  families  too  poor  to  pay  college  tui- 
tion for  their  children. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  a  program 
int>vidlng  for  140,000  scholarships. 
These  Federal  scholarships  go  to  low-In- 
come families.  I  voted  for  and  sui>- 
ported  that  pn^osal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  refrained  from  placing  my  amend- 
ment on  that  bill,  keeping  in  mind  that 
I  did  not  want  to  Jeopardise  the  Federal 
scholarship  program  because  I  consid- 
ered It  essential. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  tuition 
tax  credit  would  provide  a  lessening  of 
the  pressure  on  present  scholarship  funds 
and  encourage  individuals  to  give  desig- 
nated scholarships  to  deserving  students. 

It  is  said  in  argument  against  this  bill 
that  private  colleges  are  favored. 

A  study  of  the  entire  bill  shows  that 
the  tax  credit  provision  is  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  public  and  land-grant  col- 
leges. Hie  credit  is  based  on  75  per- 
cent of  the  first  $200  of  tuition,  25  per- 
cent of  the  next  $300.  and  only  10  percent 
of  the  next  $1,000.  Thus,  lower  tuition 
schools  get  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
benefits  than  higher  tuition  schools. 

One  of  the  great  difSculties  of  educa- 
tion  Is  the  high  cost  to  a  family  in  the 
middle-income  group,  who  suddenly  find 
themselves  faced  with  high  expenditures 
to  educate  their  children. 

A  report  by  the  College  Scholarship 
Service,  which  assists  many  universities 
and  colleges  to  determine  which  students 
are  entitled  to  help,  shows  that  a  family — 
a  husband  and  wife  with  one  child  In 
college — with  Income  before  taxes  <d 
$6,000  a  year,  is  expected  to  contribute 
$790  a  year  to  the  support  of  their  child 
in  college.  A  family  earning  $8,000  a 
year  is  expected  to  contribute  $1,290  to 
sui>port  their  child  in  college. 

When  one  considers  this  famUy,  with 
all  of  the  other  expenses,  burdens,  and 
the  taxes,  one  realises  the  large  expense 
they  must  tmdertake  to  send  a  child  to 
college. 

In  the  i)ast  decade  400  measures  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  concerning  tax 
relief  for  college  students. 

Up  until  1064,  none  of  these  measures 
had  ever  been  called  up  for  a  vote.  Many 
of  us — and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  able 
assistance  and  support  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoKnncKl — have  determined  that  the 
time  has  come  to  do  something  for  the 
lower-  and  middle-income  groups  of  our 
society.  Year  In  and  year  out.  Congress 
passes  legislation  to  take  care  of  those  on 
the  poverty  level.  I  have  supported  those 
programs  and  shall  cmitlnue  to  support 
them. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  rejected  an 
amendment — and  I  supported  the  leader- 
ship In  rejecting  it — to  eliminate  the  In- 
vestment credit  on  machinery.  So  we  are 
taking  care  of  the  large  taxpayers.  That 
credit  will  Involve  some  $2  billion. 

Still,  year  In  and  jrear  out,  there  Is 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  be  conoemed  with  the 
problems  of  the  low-income  and  middle- 
Income  groups.  One  of  the  great 
tragedies  for  America  would  be  to  have 


Congress  adopt  tax  policies  and  programs 
which  would  tend  to  impoverish  the 
middle-Income  group  of  America. 

The  last  time  the  Senate  voted  on  this 
measiu-e,  it  defeated  the  proposal  by  a 
vote  of  45  to  48.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  vote  will  be  today.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  reverse  the  position 
it  took  in  1965.  I  believe  that  this  issue 
is  so  important  to  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion that  we  must  continue  our  fight.  It 
Is  my  feeling  that  we  will  continue  the 
fight  and  that  the  day  will  come  in  the 
not  too  far  distant  future  when  a  meas- 
ure such  as  this  will  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  eventually  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Rlblcofr-Domlnlck  amend- 
ment. I  congratulate  the  dlstlngidshed 
Senator  from  Connecticut  not  only  on 
his  presentations  today  and  last  Friday, 
but  also  on  the  vast  amount  of  work  he 
has  done  in  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  interesting  that  both  of  us 
should  support  such  an  amendment,  one 
of  us  coming  from  a  Western  State,  the 
other  from  an  Eastern  State,  both  of  us 
having  started  our  studies  of  this  prob- 
lem Independently. 

My  Interest  in  this  subject  Is  nothing 
new.  My  interest  in  providing  tax  relief 
to  those  who  are  bearing  the  expense  of 
higher  education  dates  back  prior  to  my 
first  days  in  public  office.  I  Introduced 
and  sponsored  legislation  for  this  pur- 
pose, first,  in  the  Colorado  Legislature  in 
each  of  my  4  years  tts  a  member.  I  Intro- 
duced and  sponsored  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  TJB.  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  87th  Congress,  while  I  was 
serving  as  a  Representative  from  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Colo- 
rado. I  have  introduced  it,  backed  it, 
and  worked  for  it  in  the  Senate  during 
the  88th  and  89th  Congresses,  working 
closely  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]. 

Surprisingly  enough,  I  should  say  that 
I  started  my  activity  on  this  subject  long 
before  I  became  engaged  in  politics.  To- 
gether with  other  persons  who  were  con- 
cerned about  the  degree  of  Impact  that 
college  education  was  having  on  the  mid- 
dle-Income group,  I  started  a  drive  at 
that  point  throughout  my  State  in  an 
attempt  to  have  legislation  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  correct  this  condition.  So  this 
Is  not  a  new  subject  to  me.  It  Is  not  one 
that  is  novel  and  Is  not  something  that 
Is  a  q?ur-of-the-moment  idea. 

In  proposing  this  amendment  to  the 
pending  tax  adjustment  bill,  it  should 
be  made  crystal  clear  that  our  amend- 
ment wiU  not  have  any  effect  upon  the 
revenues  which  this  bill  is  designed  to 
raise.  The  tuition  tax  credit  provision 
can  be  called  a  follow-on  program.  The 
effective  date  for  the  beginning  of  the 
tax  credit  program  for  the  expenses  of 
higher  education  will  make  the  program 
I4>plleable  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1966.  So  the  results 
would  vipear  hi  indlvidua)  income  tax 
returns  due  to  be  filed  before  April  15, 
1966. 
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The  urgent  need  for  the  enactment  of 
this  amendment  Is  reflected  hi  the  grow- 
ing percentage  of  American  families  who 
are  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  rising  costs 
of  higher  education  for  their  children, 
whether  at  puUlc  or  prlKittte  colleges  or 
universities.  Survey  after  survey  has 
shown  that  62  percent  of  American 
families  have  annual  incomes  between 
$3,000  and  $10,000  a  year.  These  sur- 
veys have  revealed — this  Is  a  most  Inter- 
esting statistic — that  60  percent  of  such 
families  have  no  savings  at  all,  while  the 
savings  of  the  remaining  40  percent  aver- 
age only  $150.  These  are  the  families 
who  would  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  enactment  of  this  amendment. 
These  are  the  families  vho  are  largely 
left  out  by  the  higher  education  bill 
which  Congress  passed  last  year. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff]  has  previously 
had  printed  in  the  Recovd  a  table  which 
was  published  in  UB.  News  ti  World  Re- 
port on  September  20,  1965.  The  table 
was  COTJpiled  and  published  by  the  Col- 
lege Scholarship  Service,  an  organization 
that  assists  many  major  xmiversltles  and 
colleges  In  determining  >»hich  students 
are  entitled  to  first  call  on  available 
financial  help.  The  Uble  sets  forth  the 
amount  that  families  am  expected  to 
contribute  annually  from  current  Income 
If  they  have  only  one  child  in  college. 

Any  college  that  followed  the  guide- 
lines set  forth  in  that  table  would  re- 
quire that  a  family  consisting  of  a  man 
and  wife  with  one  child  In  college,  and 
having  a  groas  family  income  of  $6,000 
a  year,  must  contribute  $790  a  year  from 
the  family  income  before  his  child  could 
be  entitled  to  scholarship  assistance. 
This  is  a  staggering  burden.  If  the  same 
family  had  a  gross  income  of  $8,000,  it 
would  be  required  to  contribute  $1,290 
to  the  child's  college  expenses  before  the 
child  could  be  eligible  for  scholarship  as- 
sistance. 

Such  Is  the  dilemma  wihlch  faces  mil- 
lions of  American  families  who  are  try- 
ing to  educate  their  sons  and  daughters 
as  an  Investment  in  the  future  of  this 
Nation.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  In  a  poll 
of  my  constituents,  more  than  80  percent 
of  those  responding  enthusiastically  fav- 
ored the  enactment  of  tuition  tax  credit 
legislation  to  cover  a  i^art  of  the  costs  of 
higher  education. 

Another  recent  survey  on  this  subject 
Is  of  special  interest  and  importance. 
This  survey  was  directed  to  all  presidents 
and  trustees  of  both  public  and  private 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  The  re- 
sponse was  exceptionally  large,  and  the 
results  are  highly  significant 

As  of  March  3, 1966 — only  6  days  ago — 
of  the  3,231  trustees  of  private  institu- 
tions responding,  91.7  percent,  or  2,960, 
favored  the  tax  credit  approach  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  hlgtier  education. 
Only  215  trustees  of  prlvgte  Institutions, 
or  6.6  percent,  opposed  the  tax  credit  ap- 
proach, and  56  trustees  of  private  insti- 
tutions, or  1.7  percent,  were  undecided. 

Of  the  530  trustees  of  State  Institutions 
of  higher  education  who  responded,  440, 
or  83  percent,  favored  tax  credits  for  the 
costs  of  higher  education;  while  85,  or  16 
percent,  were  opposed,  and  5,  or  1  per- 
cent, were  undecided. 


Of  the  99  presidents  of  State  colleges 
and  universities  responding,  42,  or  42.4 
percent,  favored  the  tax  credit  approach; 
while  57,  or  67.6  percent,  were  not  in 
favor  of  It.  On  the  other  hand,  92  per- 
cent of  the  667  presidents  of  private  col- 
leges and  universities  who  responded  to 
the  survey  favored  tax  credits  for  higher 
education  expenses.  Forty-four  presi- 
dents of  private  colleges,  or  6.6  percent, 
did  not  favor  tax  credits,  and  9,  or  1.4 
percent,  were  undecided. 

In  summary.  89.6  percent  of  all  re- 
sponses received  favored  the  tax  credit 
approach;  only  8.9  percent  were  opposed, 
and  1.5  percent  were  undecided. 

I  might  comment  that  In  a  country  as 
large  as  ours,  considering  the  many  di- 
verse Ideas  and  thoughts.  It  is  almost  a 
miracle  to  be  able  to  get  89.6  percent  of 
the  persons  responding  to  the  poll  to 
agree  to  the  proposition  that  Ls  presented 
to  them  in  detail.  This  shows  the 
strength  of  this  particular  type  of  pro- 
posal as  an  aid  and  assistance  to  those 
families  who  are  trying  to  send  their 
children  or  their  neighbor's  children  to 
school  or  who  want  to  provide  a  scholar- 
ship. They  would  have  an  incentive  to 
provide  such  help.  Second,  it  shows  the 
aid  that  this  approfu^h  would  give  to  the 
higher  universities  and  colleges,  whether 
private  or  public. 

Why  should  such  an  overwhelming 
percentage  of  those  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties favor  enactment  of  tax  credits  for 
higher  education  expenses?  I  believe  tt 
is  because  these  Individuals  recognize  a 
most  Important  factor  which  Is  over- 
looked by  many  of  those  who  have  not 
favored  tuition  tax  credits.  That  factor 
is  the  effect  which  tax  credits  will  have 
on  the  pressure  now  being  exerted  on 
existing  Federal  programs  now  provid- 
ing scholarships,  loans  and  grants,  and 
upon  the  future  of  privately  financed 
scholarships.  The  greatest  benefit  ac- 
crues for  the  first  $200  spent  for  tuition, 
fees,  and  books,  and  even  at  these  State 
institutions  which  do  not  charge  tuition, 
the  cost  of  fees  and  books  average  more 
than  $200  per  year.  This  sunendment 
would  cover  75  percent,  or  $150  of  this 
cost.  The  effective  help  provided  to  the 
student  and  his  parents  in  this  way  will 
greatly  lessen  the  pressures  now  being 
exerted  on  existing  scholarship  programs, 
and  in  addition  will  provide  some  much 
needed  help  to  those  students  who  are 
not  able  to  receive  scholarship  help  now 
because  of  the  preference  given  to  the 
lower  income  group  under  the  guidelines 
being  followed  by  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  higher 
education  bill  of  1965 — and  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare — we  went  into  this  matter  at 
great  length.  I  was  happy  to  support 
the  bill  and  did  support  it  last  year. 
However,  in  the  process,  we  raised  the 
limitation  on  the  Income  level  of  those 
people  who  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
loans  or  scholarships  up  to  $15,000  of  ad- 
justed gross  income.  So  we  have  al- 
ready recognized  by  legislation  passed 
last  year  that  the  middle  and  moderate 
Income  groups  should  be  entitled  to  re- 


ceive assistance  in  trying  to  educate  their 
children. 

It  is  only  fair,  to  order  to  relieve  the 
pressures  on  those  funds  which  we  sup- 
plied, to  say  to  the  people,  as  the  amend- 
ment does;  "You  have  the  right,  out  of 
part  of  your  gross  earnings,  to  educate 
your  own  children."  That  is  all  that  this 
amendment  is  trying  to  say. 

Incentive  is  also  provided  for  individ- 
uals who  are  not  related  to  the  student 
to  provide  financial  help  to  students  for 
tuition,  fees,  and  books.  For  example, 
I  or  anyone  else  in  the  Senate,  if  he  felt 
so  incUned,  could  pay  the  educational 
fees  of  any  individual  who  wanted  to 
obtain  a  higher  education,  and  whoever 
paid  those  fees  would  be  the  one  entitled 
to  receive  the  tax  credit.  So  it  is  not 
merely  for  the  families  who  are  tending 
their  own  children  through  school.  It 
also  takes  care  of  people  who  want  to 
send  their  neighbor's  children,  or  any- 
one else,  to  a  college  which  they  can 
designate,  and  thereby  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity which  that  individual  might  not 
otherwise  have. 

To  the  extent  that  private  sources  will 
be  encouraged  to  provide  such  funds, 
the  American  taxpayer  wiU  benefit.  Un- 
der our  sliding  scale  formula,  for  every 
$500  scholarship  donated  by  a  private 
individual,  the  Federal  Govenunent  will 
be  getting  money  devoted  to  education 
at  a  55 -percent  discount.  This  Is  not 
possible  at  present  because  an  individual 
taxpayer  gets  no  tax  benefit  whatever 
if,  out  of  his  own  generosity,  he  pays  for 
the  tuition,  fees,  or  books  of  a  needy  and 
deserving  and  named  college  student. 
The  effect  of  this  factor  alone — In  agree- 
ing to  this  amendment — should  direct 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  private  funds 
into  American  higher  education,  both 
public  and  private. 

Since  this  question  was  last  debated 
here  and  failed  by  the  narrowest  margin, 
we  have  met  the  challenge  of  providing 
higher  education  assistance  to  the  lowest 
Income  group  which  pays  no  Income 
taxes.  Since  1964,  we  have  enacted  the 
work-study  program  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  we  have  pro- 
vided student  loans  for  vocation  educa- 
tion. With  this  amendment,  we  shall  be 
adding  the  badly  needed  fourth  leg  to 
the  stool.  We  shall  provide  help  for 
higher  education  to  that  group  of  our 
population  which  carries  the  greatest 
burden.  More  than  90  percent  of  the  tax 
benefits  provided  by  this  amendment  will 
go  to  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
$20,000  per  year.  Anyone  who  contends 
that  this  is  a  rich  man's  bill  just  simply 
does  not  understand  the  sliding  scale 
provisions. 

Furthermore,  we  avoid  many  serious 
problems  through  using  the  tax  credit 
approach.  No  additional  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy will  be  required  since  we  shall 
utilize  the  existing  machinery  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  And,  equally 
important,  no  Federal  control  of  our  edu- 
cation system  will  be  encountered  since 
the  individual  will  be  using  his  own  pre- 
tax doUars  for  higher  education.  Second 
only  to  the  cost  of  buying  a  home,  the 
next  largest  single  expense  facing  the 
American  family  today  la  the  cost  of 
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Bendlnc  their  children  to  college.  To  the 
extent  that  we  can  relieve  this  by  acree- 
inc  to  this  amendment,  we  shall  have 
benefited  ertryoaae  In  the  oountty. 

The  costs  of  obtaining  a  higher  edu- 
cation continues  to  Increase,  as  they  have 
done  over  the  years.  In  my  own  State 
of  Colorado,  we  are  spending  nearly  3 
times  as  much  on  higher  education  this 
year  as  we  spent  8  years  ago.  Bfany 
families  In  my  State  are  having  great 
difficulty  In  meeting  the  expenses  of 
higher  education  for  their  children.  In 
all  probability,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  give  much  needed  tax 
relltf  to  families  and  Individuals  whose 
financial  burden  is  particularly  great  It 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  feeding  back 
much  needed  revenues  into  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy. 

Some  opponents  of  tax  credits  for 
higher  education  have  speculated  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
directly  cause  public  and  private  educa- 
tional institutions  to  raise  their  tuition 
and  fee  schedules.  This  is  obviously  pure 
qMCulaUon.  I  think  history  has  shown 
us  that  these  costs  have  been  rising 
steadily  anyway,  as  they  have  been  doing 
in  my  State.  It  seems  equally  logical  to 
me  to  assume  that  the  people  who  wlU 
realize  tax  savings  from  this  amend- 
ment might  be  inclined  to  plow  these 
savings  back  into  public  and  private  edu- 
cational institutions.  It  seems  even  more 
logical  that  these  savings  would  allow 
the  recipients  to  contribute  toward  the 
education  of  more  of  their  children  be- 
yond high  school  and  may  well  form  the 
incentive  for  some  to  pay  part  of  the 
expenses  for  children  of  nelghlxH?  or 
friends. 

It  should  be  emphasized  in  the  strong- 
est terms  that  this  amendment  has  been 
spectflcally  designed  to  be  of  greatest 
assistance  to  the  lowest  cost  public  unl- 
veralties.  One  of  the  major  attacks 
whl^  was  made  on  earlier  tax  credit 
proposals  was  that  they  would  be  of 
greater  assistance  to  Ivy  Leagxie  colleges 
or  higher  cost  private  institutions.  This 
argument  had  some  validity,  at  least 
enough  to  make  It  a  rallying  point  for 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  tax  credit.  So.  In  drafting  this 
amendment,  we  have  designed  a  sliding 
scale  to  answer  this  argument.  The 
sliding  aeale  will  give  maximum)  tax 
credit  benefits  to  institutions  idilch 
eharge  the  least  tuition,  or  no  tuition 
at  all,  but  which  still  have  expenses  In- 
vdved  in  education  fees  and  books.  As 
wOl  be  noted,  the  greatest  amount  of 
benefit  accrues  on  the  first  $200  apent  for 
tuition,  fees,  and  books.  This  Is  clearly 
shown  on  the  excellent  dollar-benefit 
schedule  which  has  been  placed  on  every 
Soiator's  desk  by  my  f  ilend.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

This  amendment  Is  aimed  at  strength- 
ening the  IXKlividual's  efforts  on  his  own 
behalf  to  obtain  the  highest  level  of  edu- 
cation to  which  he  aspires.  It  does  not 
aim  at  any  institution  or  any  class  of 
institutions.  It  does  provide  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  to  students  at  obOegm  and 
unlTersltles  which  are  supplying  th« 
maximum  naeds  for  people  having  the 
lowest  ineomea.    This  again  Is  dearly 


evident  from  the  sliding  scale  fonnula 
which  provides  a  tax  credit  of  76  percent 
of  the  first  $200;  25  percent  of  the  next 
$300  and  10  percent  of  the  next  $1,000 
paid  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  student  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education.  The 
maxlminn  credit  is  $325. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  can 
all  agree  that  the  education  of  America's 
children  should  be  among  the  foremost 
priorities  of  this  Nation.  This  holds  true 
for  the  present  as  well  as  for  the  futiure. 
In  fact,  how  well  we  meet  this  challenge 
could  very  well  determine  the  future 
existence  of  this  Nation  as  we  know  It  or 
hope  It  shall  oAitlnue  to  be.  The  pro- 
gram proposed  by  this  amendment  is  the 
best  investment  we  can  make  in  the 
fut\ire  of  our  country. 

A  whole  series  of  surveys  have  shown 
that  the  college-trained  individual  will 
earn  at  least  $150,000  more  during  his 
lifetime  than  an  Individual  who  does  not 
go  on  to  college.  At  today's  tax  rates,  this 
means  that  the  college-trained  Individ-  - 
ual  will  pay  at  least  $30,000  more  Intb 
the  Federal  Treasury  in  Income  taxes. 
The  help  given  to  a  student, ^y  this 
amendment  to  enable  hlm^  obtain  a 
college  education  will  costat  the  maxi- 
mum $325  per  year,  or  a  total  of  $1,300 
for  the  4  years  of  college.  For  every 
dollar  we  invest  In  tuition  tax  credits  for 
higher  education  for  our  children,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  will  receive  a  return 
on  this  Investment  at  the  rate  of  2,300 
percent.  That  Is  a  pretty  big  percentage 
of  return  on  any  Investment,  public  or 
private. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  pass 
up  this  Investment  (WJortunity.  We 
cannot  afford  to  deny  our  children  the 
help  they  need  to  obtain  higher  educa- 
tion. We  need  the  incentives  to  private 
scholarship  assistance  which  this  aonend- 
ment  will  i;»t)vlde.  In  short,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  need  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment,  and  we  need  it  now.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

On  October  18,  1965,  there  appeared 
in  Newswe^  an  article  by  Raymond 
Moley  discussing  this  tax  credit  proposal. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objectlwi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 
as  f(^ows: 

Pnsracnvs:  T«z  Rslt  fob  Puaam 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

The  immenae  bundle  of  gifts,  loana.  and 
other  helpa  which  le  the  Johneon  ald-to-edu- 
catlon  plan  la  understood  by  few  except  aome 
Members  of  Congreas,  the  admlniatratlon.  and 
profeailonal  aduoaton.  But  everyone  knows 
that  It  will  coat  a  loat  of  money  and  that  thla 
money  m\Mt  b«  lalaed  by  taxation  or  Infla- 
tion. The  Government  glveth.  and  the  Oov- 
emment taketh  away. 

But  tha  leclalatlon  leavea  untouched  the 
plight  of  parents  In  the  lower  middle  In- 
come range  who.  In  the  exercise  ot  freedom 
of  choice,  want  their  children  to  get  a  col- 
lege education.  It  also  does  not  help  the 
private  ooUegea  that  are  having  a  bard  time 
keeping  alive  in  the  face  of  rising  coets  and 
competition  from  State-supported  inatltu- 
tttms. 

Help  for  parents  Is  analysed,  along  with  a 
gensral  review  of  the  problems  at  higher  edu- 
cation. In  a  new  book.  "Crisis  la  CX>U«ge 
PlnanoeT"  by  Boger  A.  yieeiuan  at  the  Bioovsr 


institution  at  Stanford  University  (343  pages. 
Institute  for  Social  Science  Beaearch,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.    95) . 

moom  TAX  caxBiis 

Many  plana  for  tax  credits  or  deduc- 
tions have  been  before  Congress  In  the  past 
few  years.  The  authors  of  these  have  ranged 
politically  and  Ideologically  from  Barry  Oold- 
water  to  Hubxkt  HTncrHarr.  But  largely 
because  of  the  Indefatigable  labor  of  Senator 
RiBicoiT  since  he  entered  Congress  In  1963. 
a  single  plan  was  introduced  and  voted  upon 
In  February  1004.  This  was  called  the  Rlbl- 
coff-Domlnlck  plan  and  It  was  cosponsored  by 
10  Senators.  This  year  the  number  of  Sen- 
ate sponsors  has  risen  to  34.  It  will  be  an 
Issue  again  next  year. 

Because  of  pressure  from  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, several  Senators  who  had  In- 
troduced similar  plans  and  three.  Including 
HuMPHaxT,  who  actually  sponsored  the 
RlblcoS-Dominlck  amendment  voted  against 
the  measure  In  1004.     It  lost  48  to  46. 

The  amount  of  relief  would  depend  upon 
the  plan  which  would  be  adopted.  In  any 
of  the  versions,  It  would  be  less  than  half 
yte  cost  of  the  student's  tuition  and  other 
expenses.  It  would  still  leave  the  valuable 
Incentive  on  the  part  of  students  and  parents 
to  secure  an  education.  But  It  would  help 
where  help  Is  badly  needed.  And,  In  gen- 
eral, the  students  who  would  thus  be  able 
to  go  to  college  would  be  more  promising 
than  those  who  go  simply  because  of  loans 
and  gifts.  (It  is  Important  to  note  that 
loaning  and  giving  will  be  provided  In  any 
event  because  of  this  year's  legislation.) 

Tax  credits  <»  deductions  would,  more- 
over, be  a  great  help  to  smaller  private  and 
denominational  colleges  which  face  a  strug- 
gle for  existence.  If  some  such  help  Is  not 
provided,  the  drift  to  State-supported  In- 
stitutions will  continue  for  coets  there  are 
lower  because  of  State  and  Federal  subsidies. 
This  will  mean  that  the  great  number  and 
Influence  of  Independent  private  Institutions 
will  diminish  at  a  dangerous  rate. 

CONGaXSS     VAVOBABI.X 

The  tax  credit  plan  measurably  lessens 
the  danger  of  government  control  of  all  edu- 
cation. It  leaves  freedom  of  choice  In  the 
hands  of  parents  and  students,  and  Inde- 
pendence In   the  colleges  themselves. 

The  major  objection  of  the  Treasury  Is  loes 
of  revenue.  There  are  various  estimates  of 
this.  Oenerally,  however,  these  estimates 
are  far  lower  than  the  cost  of  many  Federal 
programs  which  have  far  lees  Justlflcatlon 
than  this. 

It  la  clear  that  a  plan  for  tax  relief  would 
Induce  fkrlvate  colleges  to  raise  tuitions. 
But  even  If  they  do  this,  the  net  gain  to  the 
parents  and  students  Is  considerable  for  the 
amount  of  credit  could  be  adjxisted  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  tuition. 

Tbm  ultimate  extension  of  the  Johnson 
trend  would  mean  free  education  for  all. 
And  this  would  mean  vast  hordes  of  stu- 
dents many  of  whom  would  seek  the  relative- 
ly easier  life  In  college  rather  than  the 
rigors  of  the  world  outside.  Most  of  such 
students  would  be  HI  pwepared  and  unworthy 
and  the  terribly  wasteful  trend  toward  drop- 
outs would  rise  higher  and  higher. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  If  there  had  been 
no  preaetire  from  the  administration  In  1964 
and  1905.  some  plan  for  help  to  pcoents 
would  have  passed.  We  must  now  look  to 
IBOO  for  this  needed  reform. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  on  March  7.  last 
Monday,  there  appeared  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  that  newspaper's  very  capable 
WashingUm  reporter.  Mr.  Dan  Thomas- 
son,  reporting  on  my  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  article  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORB  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

DoMimcK  Uegss  Tax  Cxxstr  roa  Coixsos 

8tti>i>ort 

(By  Dan  Thomasson) 

Washington,  March  0. — A  bipartisan  group 
of  U.S.  Senators  will  move  Monday  to  tack 
a  $700  mUUon  amendment  on  Prealdent 
Johnson's  tax  adjiistment  bllL 

The  Senators,  led  by  Peteb  H.  Dominick.  of 
Colorado,  and  Abraham  Rtaicorr,  of  Con- 
necticut, want  to  give  parents  of  college  stu- 
dents an  Incbme  tax  break. 

They  will  argue  that  their  plan  won't  dis- 
turb revenues  the  administration  claims  It 
needs  to  meet  soaring  Vietnam  costs  because 
effect  of  the  amendment  won't  be  felt  until 
1008. 

The  Tax  Adjustment  Act  would  restore 
automobile  and  telephone  excise  taxes  cut 
last  year  and  will  Increase  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  withholding  tax. 

The  bipartisan  amendment  provides  a  $320 
maximum  tax  credit  for  $1,600  or  more  spent 
by  parents  or  guardians  on  college  tuition, 
books  and  fees. 

Those  spending  less  than  1(1.600  would  get 
less  tax  credit  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
worked  out  by  the  Senators. 

An  example  would  be  a  parent  who  could 
claim  the  full  credit  and  who  owed  the  Gov- 
ernment $400  after  figuring  his  Income  tax 
retxun.  He  would  send  the  Treasury  a  check 
for  only  $75.  If  his  tax  bill  cMne  to  less  than 
$326,  he  would  receive  a  rebate  for  the  dif- 
ference. 

A  credit  differs  from  a  deduction  in  that 
It  Is  subtracted  from  the  amount  owed  after 
the  tax  has  been  figured.  Deductions  are 
figured  when  the  return  Is  being  made  out. 

Dominick  estimates  02  percent  of  the 
benefits  will  go  to  families  Whose  Income  Is 
below  $20,000  a  year.  He  saye  it  will  encour- 
age expansion  of  private  scholarships,  relieve 
pressvire  on  this  type  grant  and  also  stimu- 
late private  Individuals  to  increase  support 
of  both  public  and  private  Institutions  ot 
higher  education. 

OPPONENTS'   CLAIMS 

Opponents  claim  the  credit  plan  would 
hit  the  Treasxiry  at  a  time  vfixtn  It  can  least 
afford  It  because  of  Vietnam  and  Great  So- 
ciety domestic  programs. 

RiBicoFP  and  Dominick  argue  that  a  col- 
lege graduate  earns  at  least  $150,000  more  In 
his  lifetime  than  a  noncoUegc  graduate  and 
pays  an  extra  $30,000  In  Income  tax. 

Thus,  they  say,  the  Treasury  ultimately 
will  be  wealthier  because  of  the  credit  plan. 

A  similar  measure  missed  passing  the  Sen- 
ate by  only  two  votes  2  years  ago.  It  was  not 
brought  up  last  session  becsuse  of  Mr.  John- 
son's higher  education  program. 

Even  with  strong  bipartisan  support,  it  Is 
doubtful  Senators  would  accept  this  latest 
attempt  especially  with  the  moimting  Viet- 
nam expense.  But  the  amendment's  pro- 
ponents want  to  buUd  a  strptig  case  for  Its 
passage  next  year. 

Should  the  amendment  be  approved.  It 
would  stand  little  chance  of  surviving  a  con- 
ference committee  appointa4  to  Iron  out 
differences  between  the  Hoijite  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  Tax  Adjustiient  Act. 

Vote  on  the  amendment  would  not  come 
untu  late  Tuesday  U  the  del)$te  on  the  bill 
goes  as  expected. 

Mr.        DOMINICK.  Interestingly 

enough,  on  March  6,  there  came  through 
the  Denver  Post,  a  very  reliable  news- 
Paper  In  Denver,  a  UPI  release  reporting 
that  the  proposed  amendment  would  be 
defeated,  the  headline  being  "Tax  Break 
Plan  Gets  Death  Note." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
article  from  the  March  6,  1966,  Issue  of 
the  Denver  Post  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Break  Plan  Gets  Death  Note 

Washincton. — A  tax  leak  plan  which  had 
the  earmarks  of  becoming  a  votegetter  In 
the  November  elections  is  being  reluctantly 
put  to  death  In  Congress. 

The  proposal  was  an  amendment  by  Sena- 
tor Abraham  RiBicorF,  Democrat,  at  Connect- 
icut, which  would  have  extended  a  tax  credit 
to  parents  financing  college  education  for 
their  children.  He  offered  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  President  Johnson's  package  tax  bill 
which  would  net  $6  billion  to  help  pay  for 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Under  Risicorr's  plan,  a  parent  could  sub- 
tract up  to  $325  In  education  expenses  from 
his  computed  tax  bill. 

Administration  leaders  moved  quickly  to 
scotch  the  move. 

First,  word  was  passed  that  the  House 
would  definitely  reject  any  such  proposal. 

Second,  proadmlnlstration  Senators  point- 
ed out  that  the  plan  would  cost  the  Treasxiry 
$1  billion  at  a  time  the  President  Is  seeking 
more  money  to^ay  Vietnam  coets  and  keep 
a  lid  on  InflAtloB. 

Even  If  the  Senate  approved  the  plan. 
Senators  have  been  told  it  would  be  dis- 
approved by  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas,  of  the  tax-wrltlng  House 
Wajrs  and  Means  Committee. 

Mills  Is  a  dominant  member  of  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  where  the  Pres- 
ident's tax  measure  will  go  after  final  Senate 
action  next  week.  The  program  would  In- 
crease auto  and  telephone  excise  taxes  to 
last  December  31  levels.  Impose  a  graduated 
Income  withholding  rate,  and  speed  up  cor- 
porate tax  collections. 

Votes  on  the  Rlblcoff  proposal  and  amend- 
ments that  would  eliminate  the  excise  tax 
provisions  are  scheduled  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

RiBicoPF's  plan  is  unquestionably  popular. 
It  was  narrowly  defeated,  48  to  45,  In  1004  In 
a  Senate  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  a  few  more  things  to  say  about  this 
matter.  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  is 
under  obligation  to  present  the  oppposite 
viewpoint,  because  he  has  been  so  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Prt  il- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINIC:k.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  the  President  has  not 
requested  me  to  do  anything  about  his 
amendment.  I  am  just  against  it.  I 
frankly  think  it  Is  a  very  poor  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  against  It.  Everything 
in  me  cries  out  against  the  amendment. 
It  did  not  take  a  request  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  me  against  it. 

If  the  Senator  were  prepared  to  spend 
a  billion  dollars  to  help  grandma  or 
someone  else  who  needed  it,  rather  than 
to  donate  the  money  to  those  who  do  not 
need  it,  it  would  be  a  different  matter. 
But  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  give  me  credit,  once 
In  a  while,  for  doing  something  on  my 
own.  I  am  capable  of  thinking.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  Senator  does  not  have  a 


conscience  of  his  own,  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  If  he  would  give  me  credit 
for  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  hi^ipy  to  con- 
cede the  Senator  a  conscience,  although 
yesterday  I  note  he  fought  against  giv- 
ing $400  million,  or  whatever  it  was,  to 
grandma  through  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  was 
$790  million.  What  I  was  <H>Posed  to 
was  the  fact  that  the  amendment  Just 
gives  money  away  to  anybody,  including 
millionaires.  As  I  said,  it  is  like  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment with  a  barrel  of  cash  and  throwing 
It  to  the  four  winds.  It  does  not  ask  the 
first,  elementary  question:  Does  the  re- 
cipient need  the  money? 

What  I  Bin  against  is  taxing  poor  folks 
to  provide  giveaways  for  the  rich. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  this  particular 
case,  we  do  not  happen  to  be  taxing  any- 
body. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  say 
to  people  that  they  can  use  their  own 
earnings  to  educate  their  children  and 
their  neighbors'  children. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    WeU,  I  have 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  yielded.  I  still  have  the  floor, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  recognize 
that  the  Senator  has  the  floor.  I  merely 
ask  that  the  Senator  permit  me  to  say 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  his  view.  He  is 
entitled  to  his  view,  and  I  have  mine.  1 
just  hope  the  Senator  will  recognize  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  as  much 
conscience  and  has  Intentions  as  good 
as  our  friend,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  always  happy 
to  find  those  characteristics  in  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  and 
I  know  he  does  have  them.  But  I  was 
most  distressed  upon  reading  the  state- 
ment he  put  into  the  Recori)  on  March 
7,  to  the  effect  that  "If  you  vote  for 
this,  you  are  voting  against  the  boys  in 
Vietnam." 

There  could  be  nothing  more  errone- 
ous than  that  tjrpe  of  argument;  tuid  I 
felt  I  should  bring  that  out  very  clearly. 

I  wish  to  say  right  now  that  as  fsw  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  have  been  supporting  what- 
ever means  are  necessary  to  assist  the 
people  In  Vietnam.  We  have  supported 
the  GI  bill  for  education  for  the  service- 
men over  there.  We  have  supported  a 
higher  education  bill. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  empha- 
size that  these  financial  burdens  are  con- 
stantly mounting  on  the  people  who  pay 
their  taxes  to  the  Government:  the  ordi- 
nary Income  fellow  tries  to  educate  him- 
self, tries  to  educate  his  children,  pays 
the  mortgage  on  his  house,  tries  to  put 
some  savings  In  the  bank,  encourages 
community  activities,  and  has  not  re- 
ceived a  tax  break  of  any  kind  since  time 
immemorial.  I  think  It  is  time  we  did 
something  about  it.  This  Is  one  way 
that  we  can  start  taking  steps  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFT]  was  kind  enough 
to  have  placed  on  everyone's  desk  a  sta- 
tistical worksheet  prepared  by  the  Office 
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of  Sduoatlon.  ^turning  the  opening  en- 
roOiBeiit  in  bwtltutkms  of  higbar  educa- 
tion by  States,  beginning  In  the  fall  of 
IMS.  It  abows  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  In  both  DubUe  and  private  Insti- 
tutions, and  breaks  them  down  by  those 
categories.  There  are  3Jt99M0  young 
people  In  public  colleges  and  universities, 
and  1,967,471  In  private  universities. 

This  Is  part  of  the  diversity  program 
in  which  I  think  we  are  all  interested, 
diversity  of  education  and  opportunity : 
and  it  strikes  me  that  we  have  a  bill 
which  wm  be  beneficial  to  people,  en- 
abling them  to  make  their  own  choices 
without  having  any  problem  of  a  ques- 
tion of  violation  of  the  Constitution  on 
the  matto*  of  aid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  private  institutions.  We  can 
do  that  very  well  by  this  mechanism. 
We  can  also  generate  scholarship  funds, 
and  do  it  without  incurring  a  revenue 
loss  in  19««or  1M7. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  add  about 
the  latter  point.  I  will  hear,  I  am  sure, 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment,  spokes- 
men saying  that  this  is  going  to  cost  the 
Treasury  a  billion  dollars.  I  submit.  Mr. 
President,  that  there  is  no  basis  for  any 
such  assertion.  In  1M4.  the  Treasury 
said  that  in  the  first  year — the  program 
was  then  designed  to  start  in  1965,  and 
Is  now  designed  to  start  in  1967 — the  cost 
would  be  only  $700  million.  Just  a  short 
thne  before  that,  I  had  requested  an  es- 
timate on  a  bill  that  I  had  introduced, 
and  the  Treasury  came  up  with  $400 
million. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  will  cost,  be- 
cause it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  every 
person  who  has  a  son  or  daughter  in  col- 
lege, and  determine  what  his  income  is. 
to  begin  with,  and  what  the  educational 
fees  and  expenses  are  in  each  of  those 
colleges,  In  order  to  determine  what  the 
actual  cost  will  be. 

But.  even  ■mnimlng  that  It  will  cost 
$700  million,  and  asmimlng  what  they 
said  In  1964  Is  accurate,  then  I  would 
say  that  this  is  not  a  cost,  this  is  an  (h»- 
portunlty  for  the  people  of  this  country 
to  use  their  own  earnings  to  educate 
their  own  friends  and  their  own  chil- 
dren. 
BCr.  Praddent,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

I  have  supported  the  adoption  of  leg- 
islation which  would  give  tax  relief  to 
thoM  who  are  required  to  bear  the  costs 
of  educating  their  children,  not  only  by 
■uiHwrting  the  various  RlUcoff  amend- 
mants  which  have  been  offered,  but  also 
br  introducing  bills  In  other  sessions  of 
the  Congress  which  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem. I  aM>laud  the  Junior  Senators  from 
Oonnectleut  and  Cok>rado  for  their  per- 
■everanoe  on  this  matter  in  spite  of  ad- 
ministration oppocttkn. 

Moet  of  us  here  well  remember  how 
^ow  we  came  to  amending  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1»«4  akmg  these  lines.  Only  some 
■tiODg  administration  persuasion  de- 
fMted  the  edueattonal  tax  credit  amend- 
ment. We  came  so  dose.  In  fact,  that  as 
Iiv^l.  It  was  neeeasary  for  three  of  the 
eospoonn.  Indudlng  the  then  Senator 
Hoicpnanr.  to  vote  against  their  own 
amendment  t»  kffl  ft,  4^-48. 
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It  Is  my  hope  that  we  will  meet  with 
suec—  this  time.  While  this  admlnla- 
tratlan  has  paid  great  llpservlee  to  the 
need  for  assistance  In  the  flidd  of  educa- 
tion, the  string  that  is  always  tied  to  its 
suggestions  Is  also  hooked  to  the  bludg- 
eon of  Federal  control  or  Federal  hand- 
outs. 

We  have  heard  thousands  of  words 
from  the  President  about  helping  this 
group  or  that,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
concern  about  the  average  family  whose 
head  works  for  a  salary  and  who  wants 
to  see  that  his  youngsters  get  a  oolleve 
education. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  appropriate 
large  sums  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  to  deny 
tax  relief  to  parents  to  achieve  the  same 
purpose  without  the  bureaucracy  and 
Federal  direction  which  accompanies 
massive  programs  administered  from 
Washington. 

The  approach  provided  by  this  amend- 
ment is  highly  desirable.  It  represents 
neither  a  windfall  nor  boon  to  any  pres- 
sure group  or  vested  Interest,  It  does  not 
create  another  tentacle  on  the  octopus  of 
Federal  bureaucracy,  nor  does  it  steal 
the  pride  from  the  recipient  as  does 
the  handout  The  tax  credit  is  simple, 
direct,  and  provides  an  incentive  for  a 
person  or  a  family  to  do  for  themselves. 
This  is  a  plan  for  the  average  family  in 
America  who  has  no  pressure  group 
lobbying  its  cause. 

When  discussing  this  question,  It  is 
easy  to  describe  It  as  merely  an  educa- 
tion, rather  than  higher  education.  We 
have  all  come  to  recognize  there  is  an 
increasing  need  for  those  possessing  the 
ability,  to  continue  their  education  be- 
yond the  secondary  level.  There  is  a 
shrinking  demand  for  the  skills  and 
knowledge  developed  through  only  a 
high  school  education. 

These  changing  requirements  make  it 
more  important  that  we  give  a  boost  to 
those  who  are  trying  to  educate  them- 
selves and  their  own.  Surely,  the  most 
ImiMrtant  investment  this  country  can 
make  Is  the  Investment  in  well  educated 
dtlaens. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  It  Is  hard  to 
find  any  difference  In  c(»icept  between  a 
business  which  invests  part  of  its  present 
earnings  in  expanding  Its  future  growth 
and  earnings  and  the  Investment  in  the 
individual's  ability  to  Increase  his  pro- 
ductive capacity.  For  years  we  have 
property  provided  the  tax  incentive  to 
business  to  hnprove  its  ability  to  produce, 
for  it  advances  our  national  Interest.  All 
we  are  now  urging  Is  that  we  recognize 
that  some  part  of  the  cost  of  educating 
our  children  is  as  much  an  Investment 
in  the  future  of  this  country  as  are  the 
credits  we  allow  for  IndusMal  machin- 
ery or  new  factories. 

These  argimients  are  not  new.  In 
the  past  10  years,  more  than  400  bills  to 
•chleve  this  purpose  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  Congress.  This  time,  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  do  something  about  It 
Mr.HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
In  support  of  the  Rlblooff-Domlnlck 
amendment  for  a  tax  credit  for  college 
tuition.  In  February  of  1964.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  3490.  to  provide  a  pack- 
age of  aids  faichidlng  scholarshipe,  fed- 


erally guaranteed  loans,  and  work-study 
fimds.  At  that  time,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsx]  promised  to 
hold  prompt  hearings  on  comprehensive 
aid  to  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Ihat  promise  was  k^>t.  One  week 
later,  the  Education  Subcommittee 
opened  those  hearings.  Subsequently,  it 
recommended  a  bill  incorporating  the 
measures  I  had  advocated.  Those  pro- 
visions are  now  law,  and  I  am  happy  to 
have  had  such  a  role  in  the  development 
of  the  approach  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act. 

My  concern  then  was.  and  still  Is.  for 
the  improvement  of  means  whereby  we 
may  best  meet  the  goal  which  President 
Johnson  has  reaffirmed,  and  which  was 
stated  by  President  Kennedy  as  the  ob- 
jective of  "assuring  that  no  student  of 
ability  will  be  denied  an  opportunity  for 
higher  education  because  of  financial 
need." 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we 
moved  closer  toward  that  goal,  but  it  is 
still  far  from  reached.  For  me,  our  first 
and  primary  necessity  in  education  for 
our  youth  was  to  stop  the  drain  and  the 
waste  which  occurs  when  those  of  su- 
perior talent,  and  with  potential  contri- 
bution  to  society,  are  unable  to  develop 
that  iwtentlal  simply  because  of  financial 
InabUlties. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason,  to  upgrade 
the  capabilities  of  our  people  through 
Improved  education,  that  I  recently  In- 
troduced the  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1966,  encouraging  the  greater  use  of  our 
public  school  system  for  the  continuing 
education  of  adults. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  higher  education  of  millions  of 
our  youth  who  stand  at  the  doors  of 
colleges  and  universities,  and  to  further 
the  catise  of  education  by  maldng  easier 
the  financial  burden  it  entails,  that  I 
now  support  the  tax  credit  amendment. 
In  accordance  with  the  old  maxim  of 
first  things  first,  we  have  now  given  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act  the  greatest 
assistance  to  those  who  need  it  the  most 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
conditions  which  surround  our  provision 
of  grants  in  aid.  the  supplying  of  jobs 
through  the  work-study  program  on  the 
Nation's  campuses,  and  the  opportunity 
for  students  to  borrow  with  Federal 
guarantees  of  their  lo«ms,  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  educational  opportunities 
of  the  neediest.  Addition  of  the  cold 
war  ai  bill  opportimlties  for  returning 
servicemen  also  aids  especially  those 
whose  financial  situation  was  a  factor  In 
sending  them  to  enlistment  instead  of  to 
college. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tw  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.HARTKE.  Mr.  President  we  need 
have  little  concern  on  the  *^n^n4»^^  score 
for  the  comparative  inlnority  who  are 
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truly  affluent,  whose  incmnes  and  re- 
sources can  easily  afford  the  best  pri- 
vate colleges,  and  often  the  best  private 
secondary  schools  as  well,  for  their  chil- 
dren. But  there  Is  still  the  vast  range 
of  those  who  are  regarded  by  sociologists 
as  belonging  to  the  middle  class  in  this 
Nation,  who  come  to  the  education  of 
their  children  with  Justified  trepidation 
for  the  financial  burden  which  it  entails 
upon  their  families.  While  I  would  still 
like  to  see  more  encouragement  and  op- 
porttmity  for  those  to  whom  college  has 
formerly  been  a  more  or  less  impossible 
dream.  I  am  also  concerned  for  the  edu- 
cational finances  of  the  middle  Income 
taxpayer,  for  the  vast  numbers  of  those 
with  incomes  of  $7,000,  $8,000,  and  $10,- 
000,  or  even  more,  who  can  count  less 
often  on  scholarship  aid,  and  who  so  fre- 
quently must  mortisage  homes  or  other 
property  to  provide  coUege  expenses. 

Tet,  while  the  tax  credit  amendment 
would  benefit  them,  it  would  also  fur- 
ther aid  those  in  the  lower  income  brack- 
et who  are  still  subject  to  Income  taxes. 
The  graduated  scale  of  the  proposal  be- 
fore us  is  an  assurance  that  the  tax 
credit  plan  will  help  moat,  in  terms  of 
percentages,  those  whose  incomes  are 
lower.  For  example,  under  the  proposed 
formula,  a  student  at  Indiana  University 
or  at  Purdue,  whose  parents  live  within 
the  State  and  whose  annual  Income  is 
$6,000,  would  receive  a  tax  credit  of  $198 
or  3.3  percent  of  their  total  gross  Income. 
For  the  family  with  $10,000,  the  benefit 
would  be,  for  a  student  at  the  same 
school,  less  than  2  percent  of  annual 
Income. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  $6,000  family  will 
choose  the  additional  sacrifice  entailed 
in  attendance  at  a  private  school  such 
as  DePauw,  where  the  tuition  is  three 
times  as  great.  The  $10,000  family 
might.  If  they  did.  the  tax  credit  would 
amount  to  22.2  percent  of  the  tuition; 
for  the  family  with  a  student  at  the 
State-supported  school,  tihe  credit  would 
be  50.8  percent  of  the  tuition.  This  bill 
will  help  a  great  deal  wthere  it  is  most 
needed. 

First,  then.  I  support  this  proposal  now 
as  a  further  aid  to  encouragement  of 
higher  education  of  young  people  from 
all  financial  bCK;kgrounds>  Including  pso-- 
ticularly  the  hard-presed  economic 
middle  class. 

Second,  let  me  turn  to  the  increasing 
need  for  such  a  measiu^,  a  need  which 
is  increasing  year  by  year  as  the  costs 
for  college  soar  higher  and  higher. 

Among  educators  the  fate  of  our  pri- 
vate colleges  is  one  which  is  causing 
concern.  We  had  private  higher  educa- 
tion, usually  sponsored  by  churches,  be- 
fore we  had  public  higher  education.  We 
still  have  a  great  many  church-related 
colleges  and  universities.  As  it  has  been 
necessary  for  them,  and  all  private 
schools,  to  increase  tuitions  even  though 
most  reluctantly,  they  have  tended  to 
price  themselves  out  of  the  educational 
market  for  many  pec^le.  As  recently  as 
1950,  the  parents  of  half  our  students 
sent  them  to  private  Institutions.  But, 
today,  enrollment  hi  private  colleges  and 
universities  is  growing  far  more  slowly 
than  the  total  increase  in  attendance, 


until  the  ratio  now  is  only  about  a  third 
instead  of  half — more  precisely.  35  per- 
cent. In  1963.  of  all  freshmen  ent^ing 
higher  educational  institutions,  only  10 
percent  of  the  increase  went  to  private 
schools  and  90  percent  to  publicly  sup- 
ported schools.  Yet,  in  many  respects, 
the  smaller  private  schools  have  often 
been  pace  setters.  Their  decline  would 
be  a  tragedy.  While  this  measure  does 
not  give  them  direct  assistance,  it  would 
undoubtedly  Influence  many  families  who 
are  undecided  as  to  which  type  of  school 
their  son  or  daughter  should  attend,  thus 
taking  some  of  the  burden  from  the  pul>- 
lic  institution. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  fast-growing  State  colleges  and 
universities  are  themselves  finding  it 
necessary  to  Increase  tuition  and  to  seek 
ever  greater  funds  from  the  taxpayers. 
Relief  from  Federal  income  taxation  to 
the  extent  of  the  tax  credit,  for  the  great 
numbers  flooding  into  State  institutions, 
will  to  a  large  extent  be  an  offset  to  the 
increasing  State  taxation  needed  for 
these  schools.  The  State  university  sys- 
tem of  Wisconsin,  for  example,  is  seeking 
an  increase  in  its  budget  of  72  percent 
during  the  period  1965-67.  If  we  aver- 
age the  increased  tax  funds  sought  for 
State  higher  education  in  the  same  blen- 
nlum  by  the  States  of  New  York,  Georgia, 
Indiana.  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Califor- 
nia, the  sum  amounts  to  a  51 -percent 
Increase.  The  same  taxpayers  to  whom 
the  credits  for  tuition  payments  will  go 
are  those  who  must  help  to  pay  the 
soaring  State  costs  which  are  such  a  big 
ftustor  in  the  dilemma  of  all  our  States 
as  they  seek  ever  more  tax  income.  The 
offset  will  help  to  ease  the  growing  State 
tax  burden  for  many  thousands  of 
families. 

Third,  this  amendment  should  have 
the  effect  of  stimulating  Investment  In 
college  tuition,  not  simply  by  parents 
with  children  in  school  but  by  others  as 
well.  This  includes  the  student  who  is 
worldng  for  all  or  a  part  of  his  tuition 
money,  and  often  it  Includes — in  these 
days  when  so  many  college  students  are 
married  before  completing  their  coiu'se 
of  studies — the  student  whose  wife  is 
working  for  what  has  sometimes  been 
called  a  PJI.T.  degree,  "putting  hubby 
through." 

But  there  is  also  the  stimulus  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  students  who  are  not  sons 
and  daughters.  An  uncle  or  a  brother- 
in-law,  for  example,  might  be  encour- 
aged to  provide  the  first  $200  of  tuition, 
since  his  tax  credit  would  be  $150,  al- 
though he  might  not  feel  it  poissible  to 
do  so  otherwise.  Further,  there  is  the 
possibility,  and  even  the  probability,  that 
this  device  can  open  up  great  avenues  of 
philanthropy  for  educational  institu- 
tions, both  public  and  private,  and  do  so 
without  any  supervising  bureaucracy, 
since  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  employing 
the  existing  Internal  Revenue  Service 
mechanisms. 

This  point  has  been  well  made  by  Dr. 
Oliver  C.  Carmlchael,  Jr.,  in  an  address 
which  he  gave  before  the  Educational 
Writers  Association  at  Its  annual  meet- 
ing In  1966.  Mr.  Carmlchael  is  presently 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Associates  In- 
vestment Co.  of  South  Bend.    He  holds 


a  Ph.  D.  In  public  law  and  government 
frun  Columbia  University,  as  well  as 
AS.,  M.A..  and  bachelor  of  law  degrees. 
Furthermore,  he  was  dean  of  students  at 
Vanderbilt  University  from  1952  to  1955. 
and  from  1956  to  1960  he  was  president 
of  Converse  College.  He  is  now  a  trustee 
of  that  college  and  also  of  three  others — 
Vanderbilt.  Notre  Dame,  and  St.  Mary's 
College.  He  is  Also  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Higher  Education  in 
north-central  Indiana  and  president  of 
the  Citizens  National  Committee  for 
Higher  Education.  Dr.  Carmichael's 
words  are  as  follows: 

Under  the  RlblcoS  bill  any  Individual  can 
pay  $200  for  a  nontaxpaylng  student  and 
receive  a  credit  of  tl60.  Thereby  $S0  could 
mean  the  difference  between  coUege  educa- 
tion or  no  college  education  for  some  stu- 
dents. The  Individual  could  give  SSOO  and 
receive  $175  credit — MOO  and  receive  $200 
tax  credit. 

The  colleges  and  unlversltlee  could  use  this 
concept  for  the  promotion  of  philanthropy. 

One  of  the  maxims  of  successful  fund  rais- 
ing Is  the  eetabllshment  of  concrete  goals 
toward  which  donors  can  become  actively 
motivated.  TulUon  tax  credit  will  stimulate 
Just  such  Involvement  In  support  of  the  most 
needy  students.  The  Involvement  wlU  Im- 
mediately embrace  alumni — euid  can  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  the  public  as  a  whole.  The 
possibilities  are  exciting  and  llmltleaa. 

This  procedure  will  not  only  be  tax  re- 
lief, but  it  will  also  be  a  stimulus  to  fur- 
ther aid  needy  students  with  their  edu- 
cational finances.  The  funds  we  have 
provided  through  the  Higher  Education 
Act  axe  a  help,  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  of  furnishing  higher  education  to 
all  who  can  benefit  by  it  is  rather  stag- 
gering. Already  we  have  more  students 
in  the  entering  freshman  class  in  the  fall 
than  the  total  who  were  enrolled  20  years 
ago.  Estimates  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion show  a  growth  of  college  and  univer- 
sity enrollment  from  the  more  than  5 
million  of  1965  to  more  than  7  million 
in  1970,  8,667,000  in  1975,  and  more  than 
10  million  by  1980.  The  1980  figure  will 
include  more  than  one  out  of  three  of  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24. 

Fourth,  although  this  arg^lment  is  in  a 
somewhat  different  category  from  those 
I  have  been  adducing,  I  believe  it  should 
not  be  ignored  that  this  concept  has  In- 
creasingly won  favor  from  educators  ac- 
tively working  in  the  college  and  luiiver- 
sity  field. 

The  Citizens  National  Committee  for 
Higher  Education,  of  which  Dr.  Car- 
mlchael is  president,  last  year  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  college  and  university 
presidents  and  trustees.  There  are  a 
little  more  than  2,000  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  this  country,  and  responses 
came  from  746  college  presidents.  Nine- 
ty-nine of  these  preside  over  public  insti- 
tutions, and  42  of  them  said  they  favor 
this  concept.  Presidents  of  private  insti- 
tutions were  in  favor  l)y  the  overwhelm- 
ing score  of  594  to  44,  with  9  undecided. 
The  overall  score  is  more  than  6  to  1. 

More  than  7  out  of  8  trustees  were  in 
favor,  for  a  total  of  2,895  out  of  3.248 
replies. 

In  the  same  category  of  favor.  It  seems 
to  me  significant  that  such  a  great  num- 
ber of  Senators  are  in  agreement  as  evi- 
denced by  their  cospoDSorship  of  S.  12, 
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the  Rfbtooff  bin.  and  thu*  In  both  tfaii 
Concrea  and  the  88th  there  have  been 
some  100  cuch  bille  tatrodueed  In  the 
Hoose.  Amonf  them  are  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Oom- 
mittee.  Including  Oongreaonan  Smnrr 
Hnooira  of  Florida,  who  found  In  a  x>oll 
of  his  oonstltuentB,  to  which  40,000  re- 
idled,  that  78  pereent  were  In  fayw  of 
tuition  tax  credit  legislation. 

Further,  this  measure  has  been  in  the 
making  over  a  period  of  years.  In  the 
87th  Congress  there  were  over  100  bills 
offered  to  provide  assistance  by  tax  de- 
ductibility, additional  exemptions,  or  tax 
credit.  Among  these  was  a  bill  offered 
by  the  then  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Huiipmrr,  now  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  then  proposed 
a  straight  SO-percent  credit  on  tuition 
expenses  up  to  $1,500.  It  was  he,  so  far 
as  I  can  discover,  who  first  refined  the 
proposal  to  a  more  equitable  and  less  re- 
greeslve  measure  by  a  gradxiated  scale 
such  as  this  bill  contains,  beginning  with 
a  75-peroent  credit  on  the  first  $100. 

The  Humphrey  bUl.  S.  1677  of  the 
88th  Congress,  was  introduced  by  him  on 
June  6, 1963.  I  quote  from  his  statement 
made  to  the  Senate  upon  Its  lr>troduc- 
tlon.  in  words  which  are  applicable  today 
equaDy  as  w^: 

TIu  tfl^ig  tax  orwUt  aebadxile  provldM 
•  Mnslbl*  matX  workabl*  cyBtam  ot  r«d«na 
SMlstaaM  that  b«lp«  every  atudent.  Indl- 
tsotly  bslpa  botb  public  and  private  liutitu- 
tlooa.  sad  does  so  In  •  manner  that  in  no 
way  InterferM  with  Individual  or  Institu- 
tional fieedoui  or  poUclee. 

WbUe  thla  tax  credit  propoeal  would  not 
solve  aU  tbe  financial  problem*  related  to 
hlglur  education.  It  would  repreaent  a  slg- 
Blfleant  contrlbutloo  well   within   our  na- 


Support  In  the  Oongreea  baa  been  growing 
for  thla  general  approach  to  the  problem  at 
Vedaral  aid  to  higher  education.  I  know 
the  appropriate  committees  in  both  Houses 
■re  giving  these  proposals  careful  scrutiny 
and  cwnsidsffatlon.  I  hope  that  tha  admln- 
latratloB  wUl  consider  seriously  requesting 
such  leglslaUoa  from  the  Congress. 

I  would  hope  the  present  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  Influence  the  administration, 
which  Is  opposing  this  proposal,  and 
would  give  the  same  encouragraient  to 
It  now  which  he  did  at  that  time.  I  hope 
the  administration  will  seriously  consider 
requesting  such  legislation  from  the 
Congress. 

Finally.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to 
look  at  the  situation  of  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education  as  It  appears  In  the 
budget.  In  q>lte  of  the  fact  that  loans 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  have  served  890,000  students  at  1,700 
hutltotlons  who  have  borrowed  $800 
minion  to  Invest  In  their  coUege  educa- 
tion, the  proposal  is  to  cease  and  cut  off 
this  source  of  funds.  It  Is  the  an- 
nounced program  of  the  administration 
to  use  Instead  the  private  loan  sources 
authorted  in  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
But  this  proeram  depends  for  Its  opera- 
tion ujxni  a  lO-peroent  rceerve  to  guar- 
antee the  private  loans,  operating 
through  a  State  agency.  In  the  case  of 
Indiana,  the  State  leglslatore  is  not  in 
session  this  year  and  the  agency  and  its 
reseivua  an,  tterefore,  unable  to  come 
Into  being  m  time  for  students  this  f aU. 


I  asked  Whether  these  funds  would  be- 
come operative  bi  the  fan  of  1965.  and  I 
was  told  that  they  would  not  at  that 
time,  but  would  hi  1966.  Now  we  see  the 
sorrowful  situation  where  it  Is  not  gcMng 
to  be  available  to  these  students  in  the 
fan  of  1968. 

National  Defmse  Education  Act  loans 
current  In  Indiana  ccdleges  and  unl- 
versltles  are  held  by  8.792  borrowers  in 
an  amount  of  $5,097,000.  To  transfer 
these  to  the  private  loans  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  would  require  a  reserve  of 
half  a  million  dollars.  Lacking  that  op- 
portunity, how  are  we  to  service  the 
young  pe(H>le  who  must  borrow  In  the 
fall,  when  National  Defense  Education 
Act  new  loans  have  disappeared  from 
the  college  horizon? 

In  addition,  as  a  letter  recently  read 
into  the  Coif  GExssioKAL  Rxcord  has  made 
abundantly  clear,  the  bankers  themselves 
in  these  times  when  there  Is  a  very  tight 
squeeze  In  the  money  market,  are  gravely 
concerned  as  to  their  abiUty  to  shoulder 
the  load  all  at  once  of  such  a  great  loan 
program  as  that  which  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  now  supplies  In  ad- 
dition to  the  furnishing  of  private  funds 
for  the  new  program — in  Itself  a  very 
considerable  strain. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  tax  credit  amend- 
ment Is  the  full  answer  to  this  problem. 
I  want  to  see  the  National  Etefense  Edu- 
cation Act  program  fully  restored  to  Its 
xisefulness  at  least  until  experience 
proves  that  the  new  gtiaranteed  private 
loan  program  can  absorb  the  need.  But 
every  available  bit  of  evidence  indicates 
that  with  both  new  and  old  programs 
there  are  still  unmet  needs,  needs  to 
which  the  parents  of  more  than  6  mil- 
lion coUege  students  can  abundantly 
testify.  I  supported  filling  those  needs 
in  part  by  tlUe  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  and  I  am  proud  of  my  associa- 
tion with  that  achievement.  I  support 
the  further  advance  which  Is  offered  now 
In  the  tax  credit  amendment.  It  is 
urgently  needed,  and  I  shaU  vote  for  it. 
I  hope  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  wlU 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  was  before  the 
Senate  2  years  ago.  At  the  time  the 
amendment  was  before  the  Senate,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  said  that 
his  c(Mmnlttee  was  going  to  study  the 
need  for  aid  to  education,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  consider  what  needed  to 
be  done. 

I  know  that  when  the  matter  was 
studied,  the  committee  went  Into  It  care- 
fully. Under  the  leadership  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  the  Senate  enacted  the 
aid  to  higher  education  bill  and  other 
measures  which  sought  to  help  families 
of  young  men  and  women  who  would 
otherwise  have  difficulty  providing  a  col- 
lege education  so  that  they  would  get  the 
help  that  they  needed.  Congress  pro- 
vided under  this  legl^tion  scholarships 
for  young  men  and  women  going  to  col- 
lege. It  provided  that  they  would  have 
the  beneflt  of  grants  when  grants  were 
needed.  Congress  also  provided  a  loan 
program,  and  provided  that  there  would 
not  be  a  pauper's  oath  connected  with 
it.    A  family  could  have  an  Income  of 


modest  means  and  stlU  be  eligible  for  a 
loan. 

Uhder  this  apiNt>ach  to  help  young 
people  who  have  difficulty  paying  their 
way  through  cc^ege.  we  have  Increased 
the  amount  of  money  avaUable  <tince 
1964.  We  more  than  doubled  the  amount 
of  money  for  education.  In  doing  that 
we  provided  money  where  It  was  needed. 
We  provided  aid  for  students  who  would 
have  difficulty  paying  college  expenses. 
They  have  the  benefit  of  work  scholar- 
ships, locms,  and  grants. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous efforts.  It  is  worthy  to  note 
that  the  committee,  in  recommending 
these  matters,  did  not  recommend  that 
we  take  the  approach  recommended  In 
the  amendment  before  us.  It  recom- 
mended Instead  that  we  help  those  who 
need  help  to  go  to  college  rather  than 
many  people  who  do  not  need  help. 

Under  this  measure,  a  man  and  wife 
could  make  $50,000  a  year,  provided  they 
split  it  between  them,  and  have  the 
benefit  of  a  tax  credit  of  $325  for  a  child 
attending  college,  be  it  their  child  or 
somebody  else's  child.  That  is  very 
wasteful.  Money  Is  already  being  spent 
to  send  needy  persons  to  college. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  in  studies 
made  by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
administering  the  prograau  passed  by 
the  Congress  is  that  few  additional  chil- 
dren would  go  to  coDege  as  a  result  of 
this  measure.  It  does  not  have  an  Im- 
pact like  the  OI  bUl  that  we  passed. 
That  bUl  provides  $100  a  month,  for  a 
number  of  months,  based  on  the  time  a 
person  served  in  uniform,  to  help  him  go 
to  college. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  said,  "But  this 
money  would  go  to  people  with  Incomes 
of  less  than  $10,000."  It  is  worth  point- 
ing out  that  of  the  benefits  provided  by 
this  amendment,  over  62  percent  would 
go  to  people  with  Incomes  above  $7,500 
a  year. 

I  concede  that  $7,500  a  year  Is  not 
a  great  amoimt  of  Income.  But  I  would 
say  that  in  State  schools,  to  which  most 
students  in  Louisiana  go.  a  great  amount 
of  money  is  not  needed  for  a  young  man 
to  go  to  college.  The  tuition  Is  low  In 
such  schools.  This  low  tuition  would 
prevent  students  from  receiving  the  full 
benefit  of  the  amendment.  Students  at 
colleges  with  high  tuition  would  get  the 
major  benefit  of  the  amendment. 

In  addition,  it  Is  fair  to  point  out  that 
this  amendment  favors  a  particular 
group  of  taxpayers.  It  favors  those 
who  are  not  only  making  enough,  so 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  pay  income 
taxes,  but  it  also  favors  those  who  in  tbe 
future  will  be  making  more  money. 

Somebody  has  to  make  up  this  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Government  and  I  as- 
sume that  that  would  be  those  who  were 
not  able  to  go  to  coUege,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  TlKwe  who  have 
so  little  income  they  are  not  able  to  go 
to  college  would  pay  taxes  to  help  those 
who  are  In  a  position  to  go  to  college. 

I  submit  that  this  would  be  a  very  in- 
efficient. Inequitable,  and  even  unfair 
way  to  further  education.  Those  who 
need  help  least  'vould  obtain  the  full 
benefit  of  the  amendment  and  those 
who  need  It  the  most  would  receive  no 
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help  at  an  in  obtaining  a  college  ed»- 
cation. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  agreed  to  an 
amendment  to  reduce  tbe  overaU  rev- 
enue gain  of  this  bin  by  $790  million. 
This  amendment  would  cost  the  Treas- 
ury an  additional  $1  billion.  The  two 
amendments  combined  would  reduce  the 
revenue  gain  from  the  bOl  by  almost  $2 
bUllon. 

It  Is  not  proposed  that  the  amendment 
go  into  effect  this  year.  It  would  go 
Into  effect  in  1968.  If  that  be  the  case. 
why  not  wait  until  1967  or  1968  to  see 
what  the  budgetary  situation  is  and 
if  we  can  afford  it?  Certainly  we  can- 
not afford  it  now  because  the  Govern- 
ment Is  running  a  deficit. 

I  submit,  that  with  all  we  are  already 
doing  for  education,  this  amendment  Is 
not  needed  at  this  time.  Even  the 
spongon  of  the  amendment  in  effect 
concede  this  argument  when  they  pro- 
pose that  the  amendment  not  go  into 
effect  in  1968  rather  t^an  In  1966  or 
1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  Kbe  fioor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  made  clear  my  own  deep  concern 
with  the  problem  of  higher  education.  I 
recognize  the  great  Importance  of  mak- 
ing available  the  financial  resources  to 
continue  to  Improve  the  quality  of  higher 
education  and  to  make  the  opportunity 
of  higher  education  available  to  a  larger 
proportion  of  our  young  men  and  women. 

I  am  also  deep]^  concerned  about  the 
heavy  financial  burden  tiiat  Is  Imposed 
on  parents  when  they  have  to  face  the 
matter  of  financing  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  their  children. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows,  does  he  not,  that  a  double  exemp- 
tion, in  effect.  Is  already  provided  for  a 
young  person  who  Is  going  to  college. 
Both  he  and  his  parents  c?n  take  a  $600 
personal  exemption.  So  In  effect  a  dou- 
ble exemption  Is  provided  for  the  bene- 
flt of  young  persons  attending  college. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  understand  that. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  am  glad  that  such  a  po-ovlslon  exists. 
Actually,  I  submitted  the  same  kind  of 
amendment  last  year  and  thought  I 
would  push  It.  It  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  allowing  a  deduction  for  edu- 
cation expenses. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  ,am  happy  to 
yield.  I 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  A  sjtkident  can  ob- 
tain a  $600  exemption.  But  If  a  young 
person  is  working  his  wtay  through  col- 
lege— as  are  some  of  those  who  operate 
elevators  in  the  Capitol  or  who  serve  as 
Capitol  policemen — and  has  a  job  which 
pays  him  $1,200,  $1,500,  $1,800  a  year, 
he  Is  required  to  pay  income  tax  on  the 
earnings  over  $600.    Is  tihat  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  So  if  a  boy  is  work- 
ing his  way  through  coUege  and  is  at- 
tending a  college  where  he  has  to  pay 
$200.  he  would  get  a  credit  of  $150. 


which  Is  very  substantial  for  a  boy — it 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  month's  i>ay. 
TTirANiicocrs-ooMSXirr  "'■"■'«■  "^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  S«iator  from  Florida 
3^eld,  so  that  I  may  propound  a  uiuuii- 
mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  ot  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  discussed  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  with  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors. I  believe  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
agree  to  limit  the  time  for  debate  on  the 
amendment,  so  that  the  Senate  may 
know  when  a  vote  will  occur. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
ddiate  on  the  amendment  be  limited 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  limitation  of  debate, 
but  I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  would  agree  that  there  be  a 
live  quonim  before  the  limitation  of  time 
begins.  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  a  short 
limitation  of  time.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  can  be  15  minutes  to  a  side. 
I  think  we  have  talked  about  the  amend- 
ment sufficiently  so  that  everyone  un- 
derstands it.  I  suggest  that  there  be  a 
live  quorum  and  that  after  the  quorum 
call  the  debate  be  limited  to  15  minutes 
to  a  side. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Could  we 
first  agree  to  a  limitation  of  time  and 
then  agree  that  there  be  a  Uve  quorum, 
with^j^  time  for  the  quorum  call  not 
to  hfl^pfged  to  either  side?  Then  we 
couldHKceed  with  the  debate  under  the 
limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  RTBICOFP.    Very  well. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
tlier  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
be  limited  to  40  minutes,  20  minutes  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RIBICOFF]  and  20  minutes  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  manager  of  the  bill 
or  whoever  he  may  designate;  and  that 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  limitation 
of  time  there  be  a  quorum  call,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  not  to  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Goax 
in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  with- 
hold his  request  for  a  live  quorum  and 
allow  me  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
should  be  most  appreciative. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Very  weU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  heavy  fi- 
nancial burden  that  is  imposed  on  par- 
ents to  pay  for  higher  education  of  their 
children,  so  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  idea 
of  dealing  with  the  p^blem  through 
some  type  of  tax  benefit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  heard  a  Sena- 
tor— I  shall  not  name  his  State — say 
that  he  paid  $360  a  month  tuition  for  bis 
son's  education.     I  have  Just  sent  a 


child  of  mine  through  a  wen-kiu>wn  col- 
lege In  the  Northeast,  and  I  know  that 
it  was  quite  a  burden. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  however,  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  Is  the  proper 
time  to  enact  the  tax  credit  for  tuition 
that  is  provided  by  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  fiscal 
and  budgetary  situation  should  be  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us. 
With  the  unemplojrment  rate  for  Febru- 
ary reported  at  3.7  percent,  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  in  a  situaticm  where  we 
should  not  be  increasing  the  Federal 
d^clt.  It  may  well  be  that  we  will 
shortly  have  to  increase  taxes  more 
than  is  provided  by  the  present  bilL  We 
have  no  assurance  that  this  fiscal  and 
budgetary  problem  will  be  any  different 
in  the  calendar  year  1967  than  it  is  now. 
It  seems  particularly  unwise  to  commit 
us  to  so  large  "  *<»x  reduction  that  would 
reduce  liabilit  ■:'•  of  taxpayers  on  1967 
incomes. 

In  addition,  one  must  recognize  that 
the  Federal  Government  did  take  large 
steps  toward  meeting  the  cost  of  higher 
education  through  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  It  would  be  the  course  of 
wisdom  to  get  more  experience  on  the 
actual  operation  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  before  we  commit  our- 
selves to  a  new  program  that  goes  off  in 
a  different  direction.  It  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  subsidized  loan  pro- 
gram contained  in  the  1965  act  does 
provide  dramatic  savings  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  potential  college  en- 
roUees;  in  many  cases,  much  larger  sav- 
ings than  would  be  provided  through 
the  amendment  now  imder  discussion. 

M.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  prefer  not  to  yield 
now.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  in  a  few 
moments.  I  wish  to  complete  my  state- 
ment.   Then  I  shaU  be  happy  to  yield. 

The  1967  budget  provides  Increased 
funds  to  meet  the  added  Federal  respon- 
sibilities for  education.  ExjDendltures  In 
1967  are  estimated  at  $2.8  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  23  percent  over  1966  when  the 
new  programs  are  just  getting  underway. 
Legislation  is  being  proposed  to  make 
greater  use  of  private  credit  in  loan  pro- 
grams and  to  achieve  budgetary  savings 
through  program  modifications. 

Expenditures  for  all  elementary  and 
secondary  education  activities  are  esti- 
mated to  rise  from  $730  million  in  1966 
to  $1.5  billion  in  1967.  This  Increase  re- 
flects mainly  the  st  nd  year  cost  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Klementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

Proposals  to  help  students  get  an  edu- 
cation is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  us 
and  to  the  administration.  Congress  has 
increased  appropriations  for  education 
In  the  last  3  years  by  150  percent.  That 
demonstrates  that  Congress  is  trying  to 
do  something  to  solve  the  problem  of 
educaticxi. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough].  He  has  long  been  a  spon- 
sor of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  for  education. 
It  is  a  most  worthy  bill.  As  I  recall,  all 
of  us  voted  for  it — the  Congress  was 
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unanimous.  I  do  not  believe  there  wm 
one  negative  vote.  It  Is  a  great  bUL  It 
will  provide  $300  mllHoD  annually  to  pay 
education  expenses  for  peacetime  vet- 
erans. That  bill  was  recommended  by 
the  administration. 

But  If  education  is  to  be  provided  for 
young  imnons,  it  should  be  provided  for 
those  who  are  fulfilling  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Nation,  rather  than  by  the 
particular  route  which  Is  recommended 
by  the  amendment.  The  amendment. 
It  seems  to  me,  would  provide  a  little 
additional  shelter,  peihape,  for  some 
students  who  do  not  wish  to  go  Into  the 
military  service.  They  would  be  given 
tax  incentives  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion rather  than  serve  In  the  military. 
At  the  moment.  If  a  boy  Is  attending 
school  and  Is  doing  well  In  his  studies, 
he  can  avoid  the  responsibility  of  serv- 
ing his  country.  This  proposal  would 
encourage  that  kind  of  shelter.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  much  wiser  to  follow 
the  course  that  was  pursued  so  vigilantly 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Ur.  YARBORODOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  said.  I  want  to  read  a  state- 
ment as  a  preface  for  a  question  I  shall 
ask  him.  The  statement  Is  from  a  bul- 
letin prepared  by  the  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Orant  Col- 
leges of  the  United  States.  The  title  Is 
"Tax  Credits  for  Educational  Expenses, 
or  How  To  Spend  $1^4  Billion  Annually 
In  Tax  Money  To  Help  Those  Who  Need 
It  Least." 

The  pamphlet  lists  some  alternatives 
to  spending  money  In  this  manner  to 
help  those  who  need  It  the  least.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  put  his  finger 
on  one  of  them. 

The  third  alternative  listed  Is:  "Pro- 
vide Direct  Student  Aid."  Although 
this  Involves  many  problems,  it  would 
oost  less  Federal  money  to  provide  every 
student  in  every  college  and  university 
In  the  United  States  $300  a  year  than  it 
would  to  adopt  the  tax-credit  plan,  which 
In  general  would  provide  the  most  help  to 
those  who  need  it  least. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  agree  with  the  statement  from 
this  bulletin? 

Mr.  8MATHSR8.  I  absolutely  do,  and 
I  shall  supplement  that  particular  point 
in  a  moment  by  reading  some  additional 
information  from  distingxilshed  presi- 
dents of  universities  who  say  exactly 
what  the  Senator  is  saying,  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  would  do  nothing  but  help 
certain  grouiM  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  are  already  making  itlans  to 
raise  their  tuition  In  order  to  siphon 
away  the  tax  benefits  of  this  amendment. 

It  means  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  spent  this  money  to 
run  a  great  many  colleges  which,  actu- 
ally, and  factually,  it  should  not  do. 

I  shall  read  that  statement  In  a  mo- 
ment to  supplement  the  point  made  by 
the  dlsUnguiahed  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Preddent.  will 
the  Swiator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHXRS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  to 
be  that  the  S,9«7,41l  students  now  en- 


rolled In  the  oolleges  and  universities  ot 
the  United  States  are  all  enrolled  in 
those  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  avoiding  their  obligations 
to  the  United  States  of  America? 

Idr.  SMATHERS.  No,  I  do  not  I 
have  not  made  that  allegation,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  make  it.  I  do  say.  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  5.967,411  students 
are  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  not 
being  drafted  into  the  service. 

This  encourages  and  helps  some — 
whoever  they  may  be — of  those  5,967,411 
students. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  believe  that  a  tax  credit  of 
$150  a  year  would  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a  man  feeling  an  obligation  to 
his  country  and  not  feeling  an  obliga- 
tion? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  that  it 
might  mean  the  difference  between  en- 
abling some  students  to  stay  in  school 
or  having  to  leave  school.  Why  do  we 
not  continue  to  follow  the  method  pur- 
sued under  the  OI  bill  of  rights  and  let 
the  yoimg  men  serve  overseas  or  else- 
where in  the  imiform  of  their  country? 
The  young  men  would  undoubtedly  re- 
ceive great  benefits  from  that  service. 

Why  do  we  not  proceed  along  that 
line?  It  would  be  much  fairer.  The 
young  man  would  be  more  mature  and 
would  benefit  more  from  his  college  life. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  many  times. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  voted  for  and  sup- 
ported the  OI  bill  of  Tights.  I  voted 
for  and  supported  the  measxire  to  pro- 
vide 140,000  scholarships. 

The  cost  of  college  education  Involves 
many  facets  and  many  programs.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  note  that  some  peo- 
ple who  are  against  this  measure  have 
also  been  against  educational  programs. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  want  to  stop  the 
Senator  right  there.  I  have  the  floor,  and 
I  yielded  for  a  statement,  not  for  a 
speech.  On  that  point.  I  state  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
what  I  stated  to  him  on  the  day  of  the 
hearings.  Twelve  years  ago  I  introduced 
a  bill  almost  like  this  one.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Maonttson]  also  introduced  a 
bill  almost  like  this  measure  some  15 
years  ago.  However,  when  we  found  that 
it  would  cost  several  billion,  we  decided 
this  was  not  the  correct  approach.  Par- 
ticularly so  when  we  discovered  that  ac- 
tually it  would  help  those  families  and 
students  who  needed  help  the  least.  We 
finally  abandoned  that  approach,  as  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in 
time,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, will  do. 

The  Senators  will  finally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  not  the  proper  way 
to  go  about  creating  educational  appor- 
tunitles  for  the  young  people  of  the 
Nation. 

When  the  Senator  states  that  other 
ptoftlt  do  not  have  any  interest  In  this 
field,  that  statonent  Is  not  supported  by 
the  record.  I  do  have  an  interest,  and 
have  had  an  Interest,  because  I  was  the 
granddaddy  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  With  no  reflection  on 
the  dlstingxdshed  Senator,  people  have 
been  introducing  tuition  tax  credit  bills 


for  10  yean  without  trying  to  get  the  bills 
to  a  vote. 

In  1964,  some  of  us  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  matter.  We  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  this  would  not  involve 
a  cost  of  $5  billion.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  myself 
worked  day  after  day  to  work  out  a  pro- 
gram that  would  not  cost  $5  billion,  a 
program  that  would  give  an  advantage  to 
the  public  and  land-grant  colleges  over 
the  private  schools.  We  wanted  a  bill 
that  would  give  proportionate  credits  de- 
pending upon  the  Income  of  the  people. 

We  have  a  measure  that  would  cost  $1 
billion.  We  consider  It  to  be  very  essen- 
tial. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  and  I  will  stay  with 
this  cause  and  that  this  Congress  and 
succeeding  Congresses  will  have  this 
question  before  them  for  many  years  to 
come. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  it  will  not  be 
too  many  years  before  this  measure  Is 
adopted  into  law. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  compare  my  particular  abil- 
ity with  the  ability  of  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  ability 
far  exceeds  mine.  He  has  been  a  dis- 
tinguished Congressman.  We  served  in 
the  House  together.  He  has  been  a  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
a  very  able  Governor  of  his  State. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  Senator  has 
more  ability  and  more  friends  in  the 
Senate  than  I  do.  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
bate that  with  him.    I  concede  that  fact. 

The  t-eiwon  that  I  did  not  pursue  my 
bill  is  that  I  discovered  how  much  it 
would  cost.  By  pursuing  this  approach, 
62  percent  of  the  people  that  would  be 
helped  would  have  income  of  more  than 
$7,500,  and  the  people  below  that  Income 
level  would  get  only  slight  relief. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  help  families 
and  yoimg  boys  who  need  help.  That  Is 
the  reason  why  we  abandoned  the  cause. 
I  refused  to  stay  with  the  cause  any 
longer. 

The  Senator  has  a  group  of  large  pri- 
vate colleges  located  in  his  area  of  the 
country.  I  understand  why  he  is  push- 
ing for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
However,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TAKBOHonoR]  already  pointed  out, 
the  measure  would  be  rather  discrimina- 
tory to  schools  In  the  South  and  Mid- 
west. It  would  benefit  mostly  the  schools 
in  New  England. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his  con- 
tinued esiwusal  of  the  program. 

I  told  the  Senator  the  reason  that  I 
stopped  pushing  for  passage  of  my  bill.  I 
discovered  the  injustices  of  the  measure. 
I  discovered  that  it  would  not  accom- 
plish the  purpose  that  I  thought  it  should 
accomplish,  the  purpose  of  helping  young 
men  sind  women  all  over  the  United 
States  who  were  in  need  oS  educational 
opportunities. 

Mr.  DOMINICEC  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  Should  like  to  fin- 
ish my  statement. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?     The  Senator  has 

made  reference  to  the  reason  that  I  sup- 
port this  measure.  I  think  that  I  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  reply. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  made  that  ref- 
erence merely  because  the  Senator  made 
reference  to  me. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  then  made  a  reference  to  me. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
84,038  students  enrolled  in  colleges  in 
my  State,  private  enrollments  were  36,- 
761,  and  public  enrollments  47,277.  Of 
the  private  enrollmenta,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  students  came  from 
all  over  the  country.  Including  the  State 
of  Florida.  The  public  students  were 
basically  home-based  students  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  80  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  one  of  my  sons  graduated  from 
the  biggest  and  finest  university  in  his 
State.  I  know  something  about  it.  I 
know  what  I  had  to  pay.  I  know  what 
it  would  have  meant  to  me  if  a  provision 
such  as  this  had  been  the  law  at  that 
time.  However,  he  has  now  graduated 
and  I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  have  to 
ask  anyone  to  help  me  financially.  But 
that  is  beside  the  point. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  gather  from  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  says  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  1966  Education  Act. 
which  assisted  people  to  get  into  college, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  tlUnk  that  is  cor- 
rect, yes.  sir. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  that  was  an  added  charter  to 
those  young  men  to  avoid  their  obliga- 
tion to  their  country? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No.  I  would  say 
this 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Tliat  is  what  the 
Senator  said  about  this. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Here  Is  what  I  say. 
I  say  we  have  5,967,411—1  think  that  was 
the  Ggvm  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  quoted — who  are  now 
in  college.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  himself  had  a  very  dlstin- 
giilshed  service  record,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  put  this  on  any  kind  of  patriotic 
basis:  but  I  think  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  he  knows  of  certain  young 
men  who  probably  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  avoid  the  draft.  The 
way  our  drirft  laws  are  now  written,  as 
long  as  a  boy  stays  in  school  and  does 
even  satisfactory  work,  he  does  not  have 
to  serve. 

So  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  the  more 
sensible  approach,  as  provided  in  the  GI 
BlU  of  Rights,  is  to  say,  "Let's  let  all  the 
boys  serve,  and  let's  don't  encourage 
them  in  any  respect  whatsoever  to 
continue" 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  same  argtmient 
would  be  true  for  the  Blither  Education 
Act. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  say  this: 
I  voted  for  the  Higher  Education  Act; 
I  thought  we  needed  it.  I  do  not  b^eve 
we  need  this. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  not  the  Senator 
aware  that  without  this  bill,  educational 
expenses  have  been  steadily  increasing? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  it.  I  am  aware  of  the  increase 
in  educational  expenses.  I  just  finished 
saying  that  I  put  a  young  son  of  mine  in 
the  same  institution  of  higher  learning 
where  the  distinguished  Senator  has  his 
son,  and  from  which  he  himself  gradu- 
ated. I  know  about  the  expenses,  and 
the  way  they  are  going. 

According  to  some  of  the  college  ad- 
ministrators, what  they  are  going  to  do — 
and  I  shall  read  in  just  a  minute  what 
they  propose  to  do  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  amendment,  if  It  passes — is 
raise  the  costs  even  higher  and  get  there 
faster. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  83  percent  of  the  adminis- 
trators in  State  Institutions  and  land- 
grant  colleges  are  in  favor  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Of  course,  the  col- 
leges like  it.  They  are  In  favor  of  edu- 
cation. The  basic  question  is.  How  is 
the  best  way  to  approach  the  problem  of 
getting  our  yoimg  people  educated?  Do 
we  want  to  help  people  who  can  educate 
themselves,  or  do  we  want  to  help  those 
who  are  in  the  greatest  need  to  get  an 
education? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  a  dollar  can  be  used  more  ad- 
vantageously through  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, after  administrative  expenses, 
than  it  can  be  used  directly? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No,  I  do  not.  I  do 
not  necessarily  feel  that  way  at  aU. 

But  I  do  think  this:  We  have  provided, 
in  the  last  3  years,  enough  educational 
opportunities  that  there  Is  not  a  boy  or  a 
girl  who,  either  through  a  loan  program 
or  the  Job  program  or  the  scholarship 
program,  cannot,  today,  get  himself  an 
education. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  put  this  extra 
whipped  cream  on  top  of  that  pie  we  al- 
ready have;  not  at  a  time  when  we  are 
nmning  a  deficit.  Not  when  we  have 
responsibilities  and  commitments  in  Viet- 
nam— when  we  are  trying  to  raise  rev- 
enue to  meet  those  commitments.  We 
adopted  an  amendment,  yesterday, 
which  will  cost  us  $3.4  billion  In  5  years; 
and  now  it  is  proposed  to  add  an  amend- 
ment which  will  cost  the  Government 
another  $l  billion. 

I  say,  of  com^,  we  are  interested 
In  education,  but  there  is  a  time  and  a 
place  and  a  proper  way  to  encourage  it, 
and  this  is  not  the  way,  in  my  judgment. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  dlstingiiished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  just  thinking  about  the  sit- 


uatloa  that  happened  in  my  father's 
family. 

My  grandfather  had  nine  childreiL 
He  was  a  farmer.  He  succeeded  in  send- 
ing all  nine  of  them  to  college.  The  way 
they  did  it  was  by  old  grandpa  sweating 
and  slaving  and  working  overtime  to  find 
a  little  money  to  get  the  first  boy  throxigh 
college,  and  then  each  of  the  boys  helped, 
through  borrowing  money,  through  sav- 
ing, and  lending  to  the  next  one  to  help 
him  get  through  college.  They  helped 
one  another,  and  then  the  boys  helped 
the  girls  get  through. 

The  best  I  can  figure  out.  if  this  had 
been  the  law,  with  that  old  farmer  put- 
ting all  his  children  through  college,  not 
one  of  them  would  have  received  1  cent 
of  benefit  out  of  this  proposition. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor Is  correct.  It  is  not  proper  to  argue 
that  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  RlWcoff 
amendment  are  against  education.  We 
have  a  loan  program;  we  have  scholar- 
ship programs  and  job  programs;  and  on 
top  of  that,  we  have  the  GI  bill  of  rl^ts. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Preaidait, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  delighted  to 
5deld  to  the  distinguished  SenaUv  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  what  he  has 
Just  said,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  charge 
that  those  who  are  (H>Posed  to  the  Ribl- 
coff  amendment  are  opposed  to  educa- 
tion. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subeommlttee  since  1958.  I  was  a 
coauthor  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  and  have  either  co- 
authored  or  been  one  of  the  principal 
sponsors  In  that  subcommittee  of  every 
education  act  written  on  the  books  since 
1958.  I  have  been  a  member  of  every 
conference  committee  on  educational 
blUs  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
since  1958. 

I  am  (H>po6ed  to  this  administration 
attempting  to  cut  back  the  extension 
services  of  land -grant  colleges.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  administration  attempt- 
ing to  cut  down  <m  the  funds  available 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  I  tun  for  education.  I  am  in  favor 
of  developing  in  every  way  our  human 
resources.  I  have  sponsored  education 
bills  this  year. 

But  the  proposed  amendment  is  not 
for  educaUon.  It  Is  the  best  way  I  have 
seen  to  spend  $1.25  billiOTi  annually  of 
tax  money  to  help  those  who  need  it  least. 
This  is  not  an  education  bill;  it  Is  a  tax 
subsidy  for  those  in  the  higher  income 
brackets  who  happen  to  have  children  in 
college.  ^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

I  think  at  this  point  It  Is  i«>proprlate 
that  I  read  from  the  statements  compiled 
by  Pageant  magazine  In  an  article  in  its 
July  1965  issue,  with  reference  to  this 
partlculsur  amendment.  The  article  says: 

Rev.  John  B.  Walsh,  Tlce  pa-ealdent  of 
Notre  Dame,  who  has  seen  that  university's 
tuition  go  from  $750  to  $1,400  to  10  years, 
makes  no  bones  about  It:  "The  tuition  tax 
credit  plan  la  basically  a  form  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  American  higher  education  •  •  •. 
It  would  enable  collegea  and  uixlversltles  to 
raise  their  tuitions  without  fear  of  pricing 
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th«ma«lTW  beyond  the  ability  oC  pAranta  to 
p«y.  Tba  full  value  of  eaeh  tax  oradlt  dollar 
would  flow  directly  and  I  mmert  lately  to  hlgb- 
er  adueatlon." 

To  wit.  the  ccSltgeB.  As  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  thla  bill  l5  just  subsidizing  the 
colleges.  It  Is  not  really.  In  point  of  fact, 
ever  going'  to  hdp  any  f  amUy  or  any 
Individual. 

If  Senators  have  any  further  doubt 
about  it,  here  is  what  the  article  quotes 
Arthur  O.  Coons,  president  of  Occidental 
College  in  Los  Angles,  as  saying: 

There  Is  little  doubt  but  that  the  great 
majority  of  Independent  colleges  and  unlTer- 
sltles,  and  to  some  extent  also  the  publicly 
oriented  college*  and  untversltlea,  would  In- 
ereaae  tuitions  further  In  the  event  tbe  tax 
credit  plan  abould  be  adopted. 

Tile  article  continues: 

The  whole  Idea  started  as  a  way  to  aid  the 
colleges,  admits  Waldo  C.  M.  Johnston,  asso- 
ciate director  of  alumni  relations  at  Yale — 

Which  is  that  big  university  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut — 

but,  he  explains,  "In  order  to  get  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  to  sponsor  tbe  pro- 
poeal  we  were  forced  to  reverse  our  field  and 
plaoe  the  emphasis  on  the  side  of  the  parents. 
"While  this  reversal  may  have  had  momen- 
tary advantages  by  making  the  proposal  more 
salivble  to  Congress  and  probably  State  uni- 
versities, I  think  the  wheel  of  fortime  has 
t\imed  to  a  point  where  the  emphasis  once 
again  should  be  placed  where  It  belongs. 
Tbe  faet  that  the  tax  credit  plan  would  en- 
able institutions  to  raise  their  tuition  with- 
out «<«^'"g  1  cent  to  the  burden  parents  are 
already  paying  Is  a  thoroughly  convincing 
■tatement." 

It  is  plain  to  see  what  they  plan  to  do. 
The  proposed  amendment,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  would  not  help  anybody  except  the 
universities,  and  particularly  the  big  uni- 
versities, the  most  well-to-do  universi- 
ties. 

Here  is  a  statement  from  an  admin- 
istrator of  another  instltutton.  Dr. 
Rogo*  A.  Freeman,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, said  he  believes : 

"Institutions."  Dr.  Preeman  [Dr.  Roger  A. 
fteaman.  senior  stair  member  of  Stanford 
UnlvenltyiB  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Rev- 
olutioa.  and  Peace)  believes,  "may  be  ex- 
pected to  recoup  as  much  as  three-fourths 
of  that  through  Increased  tuitions.  Tax  con- 
ceaslons  need  not  aim  as  much  at  providing 
relief  for  students  and  their  families  aa  at 
enabling  colleges  to  augment  their  tuition 
iBOome  without  proportionately  increasing 
tbe  burden  on  tboee  who  pay." 

Purther  than  that,  the  Rlbicoff 
amendment  has  other  shortcomings 
which  the  article  points  out.  as  foUows: 

"nie  RlblcoS  bill  shortchanges  you  if  you 
live  in,  say,  California  or  one  of  the  many 
other  States  that  have  developed  nxxlem  sys- 
temft'  of  public  colleges  and  unlveialtles. 
With  some  exceptions  it  favors  the  Mcrtti 
Atlantic  States  aa  a  group.  Two  out  of  three 
students  in  that  area  attend  private  Izistltu- 
tlons,  almost  the  exact  revarae  of  tbe  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Tbe  SUte  of  Maaaachuaetta,  for  example, 
apenda  only  t6.47  per  capita  on  higher  edu- 
cation. It  baa  great  and  axpenalve  private 
unlversitise,  but  untU  recently  Its  State  imi- 
veralty  waa  a  stepchild.  Oallfomla,  on  the 
other  band,  spends  about  seven  times  as 
much  per  capita.  MA. 14.  Bgbty-flve  per- 
cent ol  CaJUomla'a  students  attend  public 
inatltatlona,  80  peroent  the  axceUent  tree 
or  vary  obaap  Junior  eoOefas. 


Statea  that  apend  a  lot  on  thalr  Stat*  ool- 
legea  have  low  tultkm  ratea.  beoatiae  they've 
already  taxed  themaelvea  to  guarantee  It. 
Under  the  Rlbicoff  bill,  tazpayera  In  auch 
States  would  receive  smaUer  tuition  credits 
and  would  pay  more  of  any  increase  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  imposed  to  make  up  the  $1  billion 
shortage. 

Seymour  Harris.  Harvard  economist  and  an 
expert  on  college  finances,  has  called  tax 
credits  costly  and  wasteful,  because  they 
would  be  available  to  families  irrespective  of 
need,  and  unfair,  because  they  discriminate 
against  families  not  paying  income  tax  or 
paying  very  little. 

Today  out  of  100  college-age  young  people 
In  the  U^  one-third  income  level,  66  enter 
college.  In  the  bottom  one-third  only  10 
out  of  100  make  it. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
rather  obvious  that  the  argument  I  was 
presenting,  to  which  great  exception  was 
taken  by  the  Senators  from  Connecticut 
and  Colorado,  is  being  supported  by  these 
professors  and  men  in  education  who 
themselves  admit  Just  what  we  are  say- 
ing, that  the  bill  as  drafted  is  calcu- 
lated to  help  those  who  need  such  help 
the  least,  that  it  is  calculated  to  bene- 
fit mostly  universities  in  a  certain  area 
of  the  country  and  not  help  colleges  and 
universities  equally  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

That  is  one  of  its  basic  faults. 

To  go  back  to  my  original  theme  for 
Just  a  m(»nent,  as  to  the  cost  of  this  par- 
ticular program  and  other  programs,  and 
why  I  believe  we  should  be  concerned 
about  cost  at  this  time,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  PWeral  Oovemment  did 
take  large  steps  toward  meeting  the  cost 
of  higher  education  through  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  It  would  be  the 
course  of  wisdom  to  get  more  experience 
on  the  actual  operation  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  ?  965  before  we  commit 
ourselves  to  a  new  program  that  goes  off 
in  a  different  direction.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  the  subsidized  loan  pro- 
gram contained  in  the  1965  act  does  pro- 
vide dramatic  savings  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  students,  in  many  eases, 
larger  savings  than  would  be  provided 
through  the  amendment  now  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me 
for  a  brief  insertion,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  rield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  nomudly  want  to  Join  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  in  voting  for  his 
amendment  to  provide  tax  credit  for 
higher  education  expenses,  and  last  year 
I  Joined  some  37  cosponsors  of  his  bill  to 
that  end,  S.  12.  It  has  long  been  my 
opinion  that  the  Government  should  do 
everything  within  reas<»  to  encourage 
and  support  higher  education;  and  the 
Rlbicoff  bill  moves  toward  that  goal. 

Now,  however,  we  have  another  prob- 
lem, the  price  of  freedom,  reflected  not 
only  in  the  security  forces  we  currwitly 
have  around  the  world,  but  also  in  our 
effort  to  r^jel  aggression  in  Vietnam. 
Because  of  this  heavy  additional  m-essure 
on  the  National  Treasury,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  at  this  time  we  can  afford  to 
make  a  commitment  along  the  lines  of 


the  tax  credit  proposed  kqr  the  aUe  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  norida  for  his  gracious  courtesy  In 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  for  his 
fine  statement.  Let  me  state  to  him  that 
I  have  been  arguing  right  along  that  line 
for  the  last  few  moments.  This  year,  we 
passed  $200  million  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  in  the  cold  war  GI  bill  of 
rights  which.  In  my  Judgment,  is  really 
an  education  bill. 

On  top  of  that,  yesterday  we  adopted 
an  amendment  which  will  cost  $750  mil- 
lion a  year,  uid  over  5  years  will  be  $3.5 
billion.  If  we  adopt  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  we  will  add 
another  $1  billion  in  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government;  and  then,  if  we  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartkb],  which  he  will  offer  in  a 
few  moments,  this  will  cost  $1  billion  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Government.  Instead 
of  having  a  revenue  raising  bill,  we  will 
end  up  by  havlns  a  tax  cutting  bill.  Yet. 
we  are  trying  to  raise  revenue  in  order  to 
meet  our  commitments  In  Vietnam. 

What  are  we  doing? 

We  are  loading  the  bill  down  with 
gifts — as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
stated,  sort  of  like  Santa  Claus. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  we  are  more  responsible  in  the  Sen- 
ate than  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  In- 
stead of  providing  ammunition  and  pro- 
viding encouragement  and  backstopping 
our  boys  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and  load- 
ing their  guns,  so  to  speak,  we  are  un- 
loading them.  We  are  going  In  the  re- 
verse direction. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  while  the  tax 
credit  approach  Is  promising,  there  are 
quite  disturbing  problems  in  any  parti- 
cular version  of  this  approach  which  re- 
quire further  study.-  It  is  not  a  happy 
aspect  of  this  approach  that  no  benefit 
is  provided  to  those  parents,  of  college 
students,  who  have  no  income  tax  liabil- 
ity. As  we  know,  other  approache.s  have 
been  advanced  to  provide  benefits  to 
parents  in  a  way  that  might  be  more 
equitable  than  that  provided  in  the  pres- 
ent amendment.  I  have  SMlvanced  an  al- 
ternative approach.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Pioutt]  has  also  culvanced 
an  approach  which  Is  worthy  of  study. 

I  am,  however,  imwUling  to  support 
the  proposal  in  the  present  form  and  at 
the  present  time.  Our  general  economic 
situation  does  not  permit  this  kind  of 
tax  reduction.  We  need  further  experi- 
ence under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966,  and  we  need  further  study  of  the 
particular  form  of  a  measure  which  pro- 
vides some  financial  relief  to  the  parents 
of  college  students  if  such  a  measure  is 
to  be  adopted. 

KXPLAN ATION  OF  JnnMCOMDWB  VOTE  BT  SXNATOS 

Moaax  or  oasooM  om  tbk  «obx  amxndmknt 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  when  the  vote  was  taken  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  [Mr.  Gom],  the  bells  which 
summon  Members  to  the  floor  for  a  vote 
were  in  a  state  of  disrepair.    They  did 
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not  ring  In  the  office  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  MorskI  and  several  other 
Senators,  as  they  should  have.  He  was 
not  otherwise  notified  that  a  vote  was 
in  progress. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  in  his 
office  waiting  to  come  to  the  floor  for  the 
vote  but  he  was  not  advised,  as  he  should 
have  been,  when  the  vote  came. 

The  leadership  regrets  deeply  the 
breakdown  in  the  technical  system  of 
notification.  And  it  is  most  deplorable, 
therefore,  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  not  listed  on  the  vote  on  the  Gore 
amendment.  Under  the  miles,  moreover, 
it  is  impossible  to  rectify  the  matter,  ex- 
cept to  announce,  as  the  leadership  did 
on  yesterday,  that  had  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  been  present  he  would  have  voted 
for  the  Gore  amendment.  His  position 
on  the  issue  involved  Is  clear  and  un- 
equivocal and  it  is  regrettable  that, 
through  no  fault  of  his.  that  the  vote  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  not  taken. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
believe  it  is  wise  that  we  inform  both 
cloakrooms  that  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  this  will  be  a  live 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

INo.  49Leg.)| 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HiU 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrkaen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Bastland 

Blender 

Krvln 

Pong 

Pulbright 

Oore 

Omening 


Mundt 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Robertson 

Russell,  B.C. 

Russell,  Oa. 


Kennedy,  Maas.  Saltonstall 


Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnvison 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

MiUer 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 


Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dftk. 

Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  f«Mn  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss3,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MuSKix],  and  the 
Senator  frtwa  New  York  [Mr.  KIknnxdy] 
are  al>sent  on  official  buidness. 

Also,  I  announce  th|it  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mt.  Lauschk]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchklI 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are 
necessarily  absent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]. 

Under  the  imanlmous-consent  order 
the  40  minutes  of  debate  is  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
corr]. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
debate  has  now  extended  over  a  period 
of  nearly  3  years.  There  Is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  Senators  are  well  in- 
formed on  the  issues  on  both  sides. 

However,  there  has  been  raised  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  this  bill  and 
other  Issues  to  which  I  would  like  to 
address  myself. 

The  pending  bill  is  designed  to  raise 
funds  and  revenues  for  the  Vietnam  war. 
It  is  said  that  this  amendment  would 
cut  $1  billion  into  funds  available  for  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
purposes  for  which  this  bill  was  de- 
signed. In  drafting  the  amendment,  we 
were  careful  to  so  draft  it  so  that  it 
would  have  no  impact  on  revenues  until 
the  year  1968.  The  amendment  was 
drawn  to  accomplish  that  in  this  way. 

It  was  provided  that  no  credits  would 
come  into  existence  until  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966.  That  means  credits  could 
be  claimed  only  for  tuition  paid  in  the 
year  1967  and  thereafter.  They  would 
first  appear  on  the  tax  returns  due  April 
15,  1968. 

As  the  manager  of  the  pending  bill 
pointed  out  in  the  Congressional  Rxc- 
ORD,  this  bUl  was  designed  to  raise  $6 
billion  for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967, 
Not  a  dime  that  would  be  used  for  this 
amendment  would  in  any  way  encroach 
on  the  revenues  In  1966  and  1967. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  it  Is  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  a  budget  surplus  in  the 
year  1968. 

Another  argument  made  on  this  bill  is 
that  this  is  a  rich  man's  bill. 

Of  the  total  amount,  62  percent  of  the 
benefits  under  this  provision  would  go  to 
taxpayers  in  the  bracket  between  $3,000 
and  $10,000  a  year.  Ninety-one  percent 
of  all  benefits  would  go  to  people  earning 
gross  incomes  under  $20,000  a  year. 

The  next  swgument  is  that  the  amend- 
ment favors  private  colleges.  Again,  we 
were  most  zealous  to  draw  the  amend- 
ment to  give  preference  to  public  and 
land-grant  colleges.  This  was  done  by 
a  tax  credit  formula  weighted  in  favor 
of  public  and  land-grant  colleges.  We 
did  it  as  follows:  75  percent  of  the  credit 
would  apply  to  the  first  $200  of  tuition. 
This  means  that  if  a  land-grant  college 
charged  $200  for  tuition,  fees,  and  books, 
the  person  paying  $200  would  receive  a 
credit  of  $150.  The  25  percent  would  be 
credited  on  the  next  $300,  which  is  the 
sum  of  $75;  and  only  10  percent  on  the 
next  $1,000.  The  maximum  amount  of 
credit  available  would  be  $325. 

We  have  printed  at  pages  4098-4999  In 
the  Record  a  table  which  lists  most  State 


universities  and  land-grant  colleges  In 
our  Nation.  We  pointed  out  the 
amount  of  dollar  benefit  of  tax  credit  to 
be  received  by  students  going  to  these 
universities  &nd  colleges. 

We  were  very  careful  to  take  into  ac- 
count that  last  year  Congress  passed  a 
scholarship  program.  This  scholarship 
program  provided  140,000  scholarships 
to  be  made  available  to  the  low-Income 
groups. 

What  has  not  been  done  In  the  United 
States  in  tax  policies  Is  to  take  care  of 
the  problem  of  the  middle-income  fam- 
ilies. 

The  College  Scholarship  Service, 
which  assists  major  universities  and  col- 
leges in  determining  how  scholarships 
and  allocation  of  financial  help  should 
be  made  available  to  students,  points  out 
that  a  family  earning  $6,000  Uicome  be- 
fore taxes,  before  funds  wculd  be  made 
available  to  that  student,  would  have  to 
pay  $790  toward  the  education  of  their 
child.  A  family  earning  an  lnc<Hne  be- 
fore taxes  of  $8,000,  before  having  avail- 
able to  it  financial  help,  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  sum  of  $1,290. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  ConnecUcut 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  minute. 

We  have  been  very  careful  to  provide 
for  people  who  are  at  the  poverty  level. 
I  support  such  measures.  We  were  very 
careful  yesterday,  in  rejecting  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  who  is  now  oc- 
cupying the  chair,  to  preserve  the  invest- 
ment credit  to  large  corporations.  If 
we  were  imwllling  to  provide  for  a  sus- 
pension of  the  investment  credit  for 
machinery,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand why  we  are  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide middle-income  groups  with  invest- 
ment credit  for  education,  because  the 
brainpower  of  America  is  our  principal 
asset. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  myself  an  additional 
minute  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  imderstand,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  states  cate- 
gorically that  the  amendment  would 
have  no  Impact  on  revenues  until  fiscal 
year  1968.  Is  that  a  correct  statement? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  not  diminish 
revenues  that  would  be  raised  by  this 
tax  bill  to  assist  in  financing  the  war  in 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  Ife  correct. 
The  amendment  has  been  carefully 
drawn  to  provide  that  the  first  time  the 
credits  would  show  up  would  be  on  the 
tax  returns  of  1968. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  Senator 
wish  to  comment  on  the  Impact  on  reve- 
nues in  fiscal  1968?  What  would  he 
consider  the  Impact  to  be? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  estimate  that  in 
fiscal  1968  the  impact  would  be  to  the 
extent  of  about  $1  billion.  By  1970,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Impact  would  be 
$1 ,300  million.  Of  course,  as  the  number 
of  students  in  college  increases  In  future 
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ymn.  the  impAct  would  be  greater,  de- 
pendtnt  on  the  niunber  of  studente  at- 
tending ocdlege.  I  point  out.  however, 
that  it  la  anticipated  that  the  revenue 
picture  of  the  Oovemment  will  chanse 
■ubrtanttaTTy  by  1968.  I  am  not  a 
■ufBclenUy  capable  seer  to  ti^  to  estimate 
what  the  revenue  picture  of  our  country 
will  be  after  IMS. 

Mr.  OOOFKR.  I  know  the  Senator 
cannot  do  that. 

But  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
arguee  that  whatever  the  fiscal  position 
Is.  It  Is  hlB  belief  that  the  ammdment  is 
of  much  Importance  In  assisting  those 
who  do  not  tMneflt  under  any  existing 
educational  legislation.  Whatever  its 
fiscal  Impact,  he  feels  it  is  important  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  That  Is  correct.  I 
was  so  aealous  ooncemlng  the  positions 
of  both  the  adminlstratkm  and  of  the 
ehalrman  aC  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  I  made  certain  that  the  amendment 
was  designed  noi  to  Impair  the  revmues 
of  l»Mandl9«7. 

Mr.  COCO^SR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

In  1M4.  when  the  Senate  was  consid- 
ering the  general  tax  bill,  which  became 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  I  voted  for  a 
similar  Rlbiooff-Domlnlck  amendment. 
Tills  amendment  would  give  reasonable 
tax  relief  to  parents  bearing  the  heavy 
<*"»"«•'■'  burden  of  sending  dxildroi  to 
eoUege  and  helping  support  them  while 
there. 

Thb  amendment  is  needed  and  it 
should  be  enacted  Into  law.  In  the  de- 
bate. It  has  been  said  that  the  cost  of  the 
amendment  will  not  be  felt  for  2  years, 
and  It  has  been  establiahed  that  would 
not  eanee  a  decrease  In  the  additional 
funds  required  now  for  the  war  In  IHet- 


Tbe  budget  defldt  projected  by  the 
President  Is  $l.t  bUllon.  and  It  is  a  pro- 
jection based  on  the  approval  of  this  bill 
and  upon  other  temporary  fiscal  man- 
agement measures,  aU  of  which  may  not 
be  reahaed. 

My  Judgment  Is  that  the  costs  of  the 
war  wfU  Increase,  and  I  bdleve  that  this 
Increase  win  mean  that  the  budget  deficit 
can  be  mudi  larger  than  the  President 
has  antldpatad  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  do  not  like  the  nimposltlon  of  the 
CBfllse  taxes  vrtilch  were  repealed  last 
year,  and  I  brieve  the  additional  excise 
on  telephone  service  particularly  strikes 
at  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury.  Never- 
thelesB.  because  of  l^etnam.  this  tax  bill 
Is  designed  to  raise  additional  revenue 
of  almost  $6  biUlon.  including  an  esti- 
mated $4.8  biltton  In  the  oomlng  fiscal 
year,  which  will  be  needed  for  the  war. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  and 
studied  the  bill.  It  has  seoned  that  it 
might  be  better  if  the  administration 
had  praiioeed  a  general  tax  measure. 
But  this  has  not  been  done,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  possible  ttiat  another  bin  wlU 
foDow. 

In  considertng  this  bin.  I  have  beUeved 
that  the  addttional  reveniM  to  be  pro- 
vkled  sboUld  go  for  the  stated  pmpoees 
given  tay  the  Presldsnt.  and  I  have  not 
wanted  to  vote  artrtltlnnal  dsOdts  by  tax 
measures  whlefa  would  balance  off  the 


revenues  to  be  raised  In  the  pertod  cov- 
ered by  this  bin. 

With  this  view  of  holding  the  full  rev- 
enue sought  for  the  needs  of  the  war  over 
the  next  year,  yesterday  I  voted  against 
the  Prouty  amendment,  which  Is  an 
amenxlment  that  I  sujmwrted  in  a  vote  in 
the  Senate  during  consideration  of  social 
security  changes  in  1965.  I  am  for  Its 
purpose,  as  I  am  for  its  coverage  and  its 
objectives,  but  I  did  so  because  it  wotdd 
have  used  up  over  $700  million  of  the 
revenue  raised  by  this  bin  in  its  first  year 
of  application. 

If  Senator  Pioutt  offers  this  amend- 
ment to  a  general  tax  biU,  I  would  want 
to  vote  for  it.  Also,  I  would  say  that 
though  the  House  did  not  adopt  such  a 
provision  in  this  bin  it  voted  last  month, 
if  It  acts  on  this  amendment  and  pro- 
vides a  means  for  its  payment,  I  would 
want  to  vote  for  its  passage. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  yield  b<u:k 
the  ftoor. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Ccmnecticut  la  in  error  about  his  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  said  there  would  be 
no  revenue  impact  imtll  1968.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  wlU  remain  in  the  Chamber  to 
hear  what  I  am  about  to  say,  because  I 
Icnow  that  what  I  shaU  say  wlU  interest 
him. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  stated 
that  his  amendment  would  have  no  im- 
pact upon  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
I  have  checked  this  pt^t  with  the  com- 
mittee staff,  and  I  am  advised  that  the 
Senator  Is  very  much  In  error. 

Persons,  particularly  wealthy  (Hies, 
who  made  declarations  of  estimated  in- 
come for  1968  would  have  to  make  them 
in  1967.  When  they  made  their  declara- 
tions, they  woiild  begin  to  take  their  tax 
credit  with  their  first  quarterly  pay- 
ment. So  they  would  have  taken  a  por- 
tlcm  of  it  in  the  first  quarter,  another 
portion  at  the  aid  of  the  seoond  quarter, 
another  pc»tlon  in  the  third  quarter,  and 
so  on.  So  there  would  be  a  heavy  loss  to 
the  Treasury  at  the  very  time  the 
struggle  in  '^Hetnam  was  underway  and 
the  Oovemment  was  trying  to  jurevent  a 
heavy  deficit 

In  addition,  there  would  be  a  heavy 
revenue  loss  at  a  time  when  revenue  was 
badly  needed.  The  boys  who  would  get 
the  benefit  would  come  from  families 
who  were  In  a  position  to  pay  the  taxes. 
Those  famines  are  relatively  weU-to-do. 
The  estimates  are  that  62  percent  of  the 
money  to  aid  education  wiU  go  to  fam- 
ilies having  incomes  exceeding  $7,500  a 
year.  A  third  of  the  mcmey  would  go  to 
famines  having  Incomes  exceeding 
$10,000  a  year. 

As  I  said  when  fewer  Senators  were 
In  the  Chamber,  an  example  comes  to 
mind  to  show  how  completely  unfair 
and  inequitable  the  Senator's  proposal 
is,  if  it  Is  desired  to  help  young  persons 
to  go  to  0(dlege. 

In  my  father's  family  there  were  nine 
children,  five  boys  and  fDur  girls.  B?ery 
last  one  of  them  received  a  college  edu- 
catton.  How  did  they  get  it?  That  old 
fanner,  my  grandfather,  sweated  and 


worked  and  saved  and  scrimped.  Re  did 
without  meat  on  the  table,  so  that  he 
could  get  the  first  chUd  through  col- 
lege. Then  the  flrsf  child  did  without 
to  help  the  second  child  go  through  col- 
lege. Both  of  them  then  saertficed  to 
hdp  the  third  and  the  whole  nine  get 
an  education. 

What  would  this  amendment  have 
done  for  them? 

This  amendment  would  spend  $1  bil- 
lion to  help  people  go  to  ooUege  who 
could  wen  afford  to  pay  their  way,  but 
not  a  penny  would  go  to  help  the  poor 
farmer  who  was  trying  to  put  nine  kids 
through  school. 

The  idea  of  saying  that  a  man  and  wife 
making  $50,000  a  year — $25,000  for  the 
husband  and  $25,000  for  the  wife — should 
get  a  $325  tax  credit  to  send  a  child 
through  school  is  ridiculous.  Further- 
more, it  would  not  have  to  be  their  own 
chUd;  it  could  be  the  chUd  <A  somecme 
else.  If  they  wanted  to,  they  could 
adopt  a  whole  school  f  uU  of  chUdren  and 
send  them  all  to  coUege.  They  could 
spend  $325  apiece  to  put  those  chUdren 
through  coUege. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  T,rtii<BtaLTia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  myself 
an  additional  minute. 

We  had  a  similar  amendment  before 
our  committee  in  1964.  We  studied  It 
and  rejected  it.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRSx]  said  he  would  have  his 
committee  study  It  and  submit  recom- 
mendations for  financing  higher  educa- 
tion. The  recommendations  were  sub- 
mitted. 

In  addition,  the  Oovemment  wlU  now 
provide  education  to  our  fine  veterans. 
That  has  been  accomplished  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yaxborough].  We  are 
now  assisting  veterans,  to  whom  we  have 
an  obligation,  to  get  an  education  when 
they  return  from  fighting. 

But  now  it  is  proposed  that  those  whose 
parents  are  weU-to-do  and  well  able  to 
pay  should  receive  the  benefit  of  a  tax 
credit.  That  is  the  same  as  m»irtng  a 
gift  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  those 
who  are  weU-to-do,  to  enable  them  to 
send  their  young  peofde  to  college  who 
are  being  deferred  from  the  draft.  They 
would  be  sent  to  college  with  a  handout 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment.  It  is  a 
highly  inequitable  way  to  aid  education— 
to  provide  it  to  those  who  do  not  need  it, 
do  not  expect  it,  and  who  are  weD  able 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  own 
ChUdren. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  it  is  80  unfair  to 
take  money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
with  my  amendment,  would  the  Senator 
consider  using  money  that  is  made  avail- 
able from  the  oil  depletion  aUowance 
funds?  Would  he  agree  to  use  such 
funds  for  this  particular  purixxse? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  an  additional  minute. 

I  invite  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
to  offer  such  an  amendtaient  with  resi)ect 
to  the  oil  depletion  aUowanee.  Louisiana 
produces  large  quantities  of  oU  and  gas. 
I  shaU  not  support  his  amendment  I 
shaU  demonstrate  to  the  Senator.  If  he 
brings  up  such  an  amendment  that  the 
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oil  and  gas  industry  pays  more  taxes  than 
any  other  industry.  But  that  is  a  differ- 
ent issue.  The  Senator  can  tie  his  oU 
depletion  proposal  to  the  blU  if  he  wishes ; 
In  fact,  he  can  do  it  now.  He  can  couple 
his  oil  depletion  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  if  he  wishes,  but  I  as- 
sure him  that  I  wlU  pick  up  a  few  votes 
that  I  do  not  have  now.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
posed the  amendment  when  it  was  first 
offered  in  the  last  Congress.  The  con- 
ditions this  year  are  such  as  to  make  my 
opposition  even  stronger  than  it  was  when 
the  amendment  was  first  proposed. 

The  Senate  yesterday  acted,  in  my 
Judgment,  lrre«>onslbly.  We  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  adding  an  amendment 
of  this  kind  to  a  tax  biU  when  it  comes 
before  the  Senate.  We  should  not  send 
it  to  conference  in  the  hope  that  the 
House,  acting  through  its  conferees,  wiU 
somehow  absolve  us  from  our  faults  and 
reverse  actions  which  should  never  have 
been  taken  by  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  this  relationship  is  a  mat- 
ter of  long-range  concern  in  the  Senate. 
If  we  were  concerned  with  the  matter  of 
fiscal  responsibility  In  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oorb] 
should  have  received  significant  debate 
and  attention  from  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  raised  a  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  investment  credit. 
Economists  £uid  men  who  are,  I  think,  the 
best  judges  of  the  conditton  of  the  in- 
vestment area  of  our  economy  today  have 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  suggested  that  some 
modification  should  be  provided. 

The  Senate  refused  to  give  serious  at- 
tention to  that  proposal  tn  the  commit- 
tee or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  then  adopted  the  Prouty 
amendment  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
fiscally  unsoimd  and,  I  Oilnk,  socially 
unsound.  It  also  rsiises  very  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  relationship  of  the  Ted- 
eral  and  State  Oovemments  in  taking 
care  of  some  of  the  welfare  needs  of  the 
country. 

This  particular  education  tax  credit 
pr<HX>sal  as  now  presented  is  even  worse 
than  when  first  presented,  since  it  is 
projected  into  1968.  One  of  the  battle- 
cries  of  our  forefathers  was  "Taxation 
without  representation."  It  appears  to 
me  that  Uie  advocates  of  this  amend- 
ment are  in  favor  of  representation 
without  taxation.  They  are  in  favor  of 
representing  the  people  on  aU  good 
things  but  are  not  in  favor  of  taxing  the 
people  in  order  to  pay  for  what  is  being 
provided. 

No  one  knows  what  the  situation  win 
be  in  1968  with  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Federal  budget,  the  economy, 
or  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  No  one 
knows  what  It  wlU  be.  not  even  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara,  who  is  a  man 
whom  we  would  expect  to  be  most  sure 
about  his  position. 

I  make  three  basic  argiunents  against 
this  proposal.    It  Is  fiscaUy  unsoimd.    I 


do  think  that  we  must  consider  this 
cu-gim!ient  since  there  is  a  prospective 
loss  of  a  biUlon  dollars  a  year. 

SeccMid,  the  measure  is  unsound  as  a 
device  for  improving  education  in  this 
coimtry.  The  consequences  of  loss  of  a 
bllUon  doUars  in  revenue  is  that  educa- 
tion win  be  benefited  by  about  $250 
to  $300  million.  I  believe  this  points  out 
the  basic  fault  In  the  proposal.  Advo- 
cates say  to  the  educators  that  it  wiU 
provide  $1  billion  for  education.  They 
say  to  the  parents  and  others  that  they 
wiU  gain  $1  blUion  in  tax  reduction.  If 
the  people  who  are  paying  the  biU  get 
the  tax  reduction,  then  the  educators 
will  not  get  the  money.  If  the  educators 
raise  their  tuition  cost,  then  the  people 
who  are  passing  the  tuition  will  not  get 
the  benefit.  We  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

The  best  estimate  we  have  is  that 
roughly  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
tax  reduction  wiU  go  to  education;  wiU 
be  reflected  in  increased  expenditures  in 
the  field  of  education. 

We  do  have  problems  in  education. 
Those  interested  in  improving  and  ex- 
panding educational  opportunities 
should  be  concerned  about  the  budget 
recommendations  on  education.  Greater 
interest  should  have  been  shown  in  the 
Hartke  biU  which  would  have  provided 
a  grant  of  approximately  $200  to  every 
student  who  was  fuUy  enrolled  in  a  col- 
lege or  university.  This  is  the  way  to 
achieve  opportunity  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

This  proposal  is  imsound  as  a  matter 
of  tax  poUcy.  We  should  not  introduce 
a  tax  credit  principle  without  serious 
consideration,  and  we  should  not  do  it 
under  a  condition  such  as  this.  This 
particular  amendment  would  do  nothing 
but  distort  the  rates  and  confuse  the  tax 
laws  of  this  country  without  fuU  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I 
shaU  be  as  brief  as  I  possibly  can. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  I 
have  heard  from  the  other  side  are  com- 
pletely irreconcilable. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  states 
that  we  should  not  do  this,  that  it  would 
cost  too  much  money.  He  then  advo- 
cates doing  what  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hartke]  recommended.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  have  cost  the  Treasury  De- 
partment $12  billion.  To  me,  that  does 
not  flt  together. 

It  is  said  that  the  universities  and  col- 
leges would  raise  their  tuition.  I  have 
here  an  analysis  of  tuition  increases  from 
1955  to  1963.  Many  of  the  coUeges,  not 
aU  of  them,  in  aU  of  the  States  have  been 
increasing  their  tuition. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  spoke 
against  this  amendment.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  charged  $240  for  educa- 
tional fees  and  books  and  tuition  in  1955. 
In  1963,  they  charged  $429,  and  tiie  cost 


is   stlU   Increasing.    The   cost  Is  over 
double  what  is  was. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  and  the  University  of 
.  Minnesota.  Expenses  are  going  up  con- 
stantly, and  that  is  without  the  benefits 
that  would  be  provided  by  such  a  meas- 
ure. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  people  who  have 
incomes  of  between  $3,000  and  $10,000  a 
year  in  this  country  have  no  savings  at 
an.  Forty  percent  of  them  have  only 
$150  in  savings.  The  ones  who  would  be 
getting  the  maximum  amoimt  of  bene- 
fits under  this  proposal  would  be  the  ones 
who  would  put  their  own  earnings  into 
the  education  of  their  own  chUdren. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  is  something 
that  we  can  weU  afford  to  do. 

Anyone  who  says  that  those  who  are 
In  favor  of  the  Ribicoff  bill  are  In  favor 
of  promoting  an  avoidance  of  the  draft 
is  making  a  ridiculous  statement.  Any- 
one who  voted  in  favor  of  the  higher  edu- 
cational bUl  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
young  men  and  wcMnen  to  go  to  coUege 
could  be  classified  in  the  same  way. 

The  argument  made  on  Friday  and 
again  on  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Is  simply  not  accurate.  It  Is  erroneous  on 
its  face.    It  is  ridiculous  in  its  context. 

We  are  trying  to  get  sometiiing  done 
in  the  way  of  affording  an  opportunity  to 
the  young  people  of  the  country  to  get 
an  education.  This  is  one  way  by  which 
we  can  get  it  done. 

The  opportunity  or  lack  of  opportunity 
to  go  to  coUege  depends  largely  at  this 
point  on  what  iiappens  in  Vietnam  and 
upon  what  the  draft  board  wlU  do  in  the 
way  of  drafting  pec^le. 

That  is  not  a  question  that  is  invcdved 
in  the  particiUar  bUl  Insofar  as  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  would  be  lost  or 
not  lost  is  concerned. 

Last  year  we  reduced  taxes  on  the  con- 
cept that  it  would  raise  revenue.  This 
year  we  are  raising  taxes  on  the  concept 
that  it  wUl  raise  revenue.  We  are  doing 
both  on  the  recommendation  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

We  are  providing  an  (H?portunlty  for 
education  to  the  young  people  of  our 
country.  This  wiU  enable  them  to  make 
more  money  over  their  lifetime  and  pay 
bftck  more  taxes  to  our  country.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  idea  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  give  people  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  their  own  Uving.  in- 
crease their  own  welfare,  and  get  their 
own  benefits  by  way  of  hard  work  and 
coUege  education. 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  we 
can  help  them  pay  our  country  back.  It 
would  be  the  fourth  leg  of  the  stool. 

We  now  have  the  OI  biU  and  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  and  other  acts  for 
education.  This  measure  would  supple- 
ment those  acts. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Bir.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  I  voice 
my  support  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  express  my  pride  in  being 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 
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1  beHere  ^  thU  procrmm.  In  iemriag       i  yidd  S  nUnotM  to  the  Senator  from 
tbe  money  vlth  tbe  tndMdUAl  taxpayer.    Texas, 
would  be  an  ezodlent  way  In  niileh  to 
aolst  education. 

The  tax-eredlt  approach  woold  alao 
hare  the  effect  of  llmlttnc  Federal  Oor- 
emment  control  In  the  education  Add, 
while,  at  the  Mune  time,  freeing  sufficient 
funds  to  guarantee  continued  college  ex- 
pansion. 

m  this  program,  the  taxpayer's  money 
never  leares  his  eontnd.  It  never  goes 
to  Washington,  to  be  only  partially  re- 
turned after  the  cost  of  administration 
is  removed. 

There  are  no  Federal  strings  attached 
to  the  funds.  There  is  no  Federal  con- 
trol All  American  universities  would 
benefit  from  this  program,  not  Just  those 
who  would  be  singled  out  for  specific 
grants. 

American  higher  education  would  be 
tremendously  aided  by  the  ad<K>tlon  of 
this  amendment.  I  believe  that  families 
would  have  more  money  to  spend  on  edu- 
cation, and  I  believe  that  they  would  take 
every  advantage  of  It. 

As  an  ex-ooUege  professor,  a  profes- 
sion that  I  followed  for  9  years  before 
coming  to  this  distinguished  body,  I  can 
say  without  reservation  that  I  can  think 
of  nothing  that  would  be  a  greater  stim- 
ulus and  benefit  to  the  cause  of  ccdlege 
education  for  more  people  In  the  United 
States  than  would  be  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  trust  that  after  careful  consideration 
of  this  proposal,  the  Senate  will  over- 
whelmingly adopt  it.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  this  is  (me  of  the  very  best 
ways  in  which  the  American  pet^le  can 
decide  whl^  universities  they  will  tnip- 
port. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl 
adopt  the  amendment  ovMwhelmingly. 

Itfr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  mmute^ 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFTCCER.  Tbe 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognised 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mi.  Presi- 
dent, boys  who  are  presently  going  to  col- 
lege are  already  favored.  They  are  al- 
lowed an  exemption  of  $600,  and  their 
parents  who  contribute  to  their  sui>port 
can  also  claim  a  $600  exemption.  Fami- 
lies with  a  child  in  college  get  twice  the 
exemption  of  the  family  of  a  young  man 
who  might  drop  out  of  school  and  go  to 
work  In  a  grocery  store  or  some  other 
place  of  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  states  that 
this  measure  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  whole  Idea  of 
the  bill  Is  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
lot  more  reasonable  and  fair  to  appro- 
priate a  billion  dollars  to  help  the  boys 
who  are  fighting  get  a  pay  raise  and 
cover  their  expenses.  These  boys  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  for  our  country.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  spend  the 
money  In  that  manner  than  to  give  a 
Mmon  doDars  to  boys  who  are  presently 
exempt  from  the  draft.  These  boys  do 
not  need  asidstanoe.  Their  families  are 
able  to  pKf  tfaetr  toltloa. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICISK.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  S 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Ur.  President, 
we  have  Just  enacted  the  Veterans  Cold 
War  Readjustment  Assistance  Act, 
whldi  provides  educational  allowances 
for  veterans,  more  than  3  million  of 
whom  will  be  eligible  for  that  asistance 
on  Jime  1. 

llie  tuition  tax  credit  amendment  now 
pending  would  not  only  fall  to  give  thoee 
veterans  any  tax  benefit,  but  In  addi- 
tion, will  make  it  more  difficult  for  vet- 
erans to  make  ends  meet. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the 
credit  would  result  In  higher  tuition 
rates.  In  fact,  many  supporters  of  the 
credit  have  advanced  It  as  a  way  of  help- 
ing colleges  and  universities  by  malElng 
it  possible  for  them  to  raise  their  tuition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  this  point, 
to  have  printed  In  tbe  Rxcord  a  compila- 
tion prepared  by  the  Office  of  Institu- 
tional Research.  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Orant  Col- 
leges, entitled  "Who  Bays  the  Tax  Credit 
Plan  Will  Result  in  Higher  Tuition?" 
It  consists  of  five  pages  of  statements  by 
leading  educators  In  the  colleges  of 
America  who  concede  that  the  prime  aim 
of  this  tax  credit  plan  Is  to  enable  them 
to  raise  their  tuition  rates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wbo  Sats  trb  Tax  Cbidit  Plax  Will  BsBxn.T 
or  Hinra  TtrmoN? 

Alfred  Bowker,  obancellor  of  tb«  City 
Unlveralty  of  New  York:  "I  dont  think  there 
la  any  question  that  things  like  the  tax 
credit  and  tbe  scholar  Incentive  program  In 
New  York  have  the  effect  of  providing  an  In- 
centive to  ralae  tuition.  If  you  want  to 
document  this,  I  think  the  regenta'  master 
idan  for  the  development  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  New  York  gives  an  extensive  table 
of  tuition  Increases  in  the  State  since  tbe 
State  put  In  the  scholar  Incentive  program." 
(Iday  34.  106S,  before  the  Republican  Taak 
Force  on  Xducatlon.  tn  testimony  generally 
supporting  tax  credits,  reprinted  In  the  Cow- 
GSxaaxoirAi.  Raooao,  volume  111,  part  8, 
page  laesa. 

Butll  Oallagber,  president  at  the  City  Col- 
lege of  the  City  University  of  New  York:  "We 
have  experience  with  governmental  aid  to 
Institutions  which  Is  geared  to  the  tuition 
payment.  That  experience  Is  not  reassuring. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  so-called  schol- 
ar Incentive  program,  geared  to  the  tuition 
charge,  has  hod  the  direct  result  of  escalat- 
ing tuition  charges  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate higher  education.  There  are  no  safe- 
guards which  can  be  built  Into  such  a  pro- 
gram to  prevent  this  escalation;  and  Insofar 
as  the  purpoM  of  the  program  is  to  help  the 
Institution.  Increased  tuition  ctiargea  be- 
came an  easentlal  sequel  to  the  enactment." 
(May  34,  loe6.  before  the  Republican  TaA 
Force  on  Sducatlan,  In  teetUnony  opposing 
tatx  credits.) 

Senator  Warm  Uoao,  of  Oregon:  "I  was 
vlaltatt  by  a  group  o<  praaldenta  of  private 
eoUeges  eoiae  weeks  before  the  debate  on  tbe 
Rlblooff  amanrtment.  They  were  of  reUglous 
(tenomlnatlona.  I  said:  'Gentlemen.  I  un- 
dantand  that  you  plan  to  ratae  your  tuition 
fees  tt  you  get  ttUs  amondmaDt.* 

**  XXi  yaa;  but  the  pareata  ot  our  etudenta 
know  that  Is  going  to  be  neoeeaary.    Tbm* 


U  the  only  way  wa  oaa  get  Vederal  money 
Into  our  iBstttuUflna."*  (Iter.  10,  1804. 
tn  hearings  before  the  Suboommlttee  on 
Bducatlon  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  college  student  aid 
leglaIation.p.a58.) 

John  K.  Walsh.  CS.C,  vice  prealdeBt.  pub- 
lic rdatlons  and  devM<q;Hnent,  Notre  Dame: 
*niM  tuition  tax  credit  plan  la  baaleally  a 
form  of  Federal  aaaiirtance  to  American 
higher  education.  It  would  enable  colleges 
and  universities  to  raise  their  tultlona  with- 
out fear  of  pricing  themselves  beyond  the 
ability  ot  parents  to  pay.  The  f\iU  value  of 
each  tax  credit  dollar  would  flow  directly 
and  immediately  to  hi^er  education." 
("Tax  Credit  for  Tuition  for  Higher  Bduca- 
tlon." Notre  Dame  magaslne.  toL  17,  No.  6, 
winter  1964,  pp.  13-13.) 

Legislative  Committee.  Association  of 
American  Colleges  (headed  by  President  Cal- 
vert EllU  of  Juniata,  Pa.,  College) :  "From  the 
beginning  there  has  been  confusion  about 
the  alms  of  the  proposal.  The  original  pro- 
moters claimed  that  their  plan  would  help 
both  colleges  and  parents,  and  the  vaUdlty 
of  the  claim  has  been  generally  accepted 
ever  since.  Still  the  proposals  continue  to 
enforce  the  counter-argument  that  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  both  the  college  and  tbe  parent 
can  benefit  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to 
gain  any  financial  advantage,  the  college 
would  presumably  have  to  increase  Its 
charges  to  students,  but  If  charges  were 
raised  they  would  tend  to  nullify  any  advan- 
tage derived  by  parents  from  tax  remission. 
Tbt  poorest  parents,  who  would  get  little  or 
no  relief  from  tax  credits,  would  be  even 
worse  off  than  they  are  now."  (Report  Issued 
to  tha  1064  annual  meeting  of  the  AAC.) 

The  Wall  Street  Jovimal:  "It  would  also 
allow  many  institutions  to  raise  tuitions 
qxUckly  with  the  assurance  that  the  Federal 
income  tax  aid  would  compensate  parents 
for  the  added  expense"  (Dec.  17,  11)08) . 

The  Chicago  Ttlbune:  "By  adopting  the 
course  Congress  could  asaist  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  (IHL).  If  IHL  raised  their 
tultlona  following  congresaional  adoption  of 
a  tax  credit  plan,  the  money  the  Oovem- 
ment  did  not  collect  could  be  transferred 
Intact  to  IHL  treasuries,  leaving  the  tuition- 
paying  parent  neither  better  nor  worse  off. 
maofar  as  IHL  did  not  raise  tultlona  to  an 
amount  equal  to  tbe  tax  relief  granted,  fam- 
ines with  one  or  more  members  in  college 
would  be  money  ahead"  (Dec.  l,  1063) . 

Dr.  VlrgU  C.  Blimi,  chairman.  Department 
of  Political  Science,  Marquette  University: 
"The  prime  purpoee  of  the  tax  credit  la  to 
help  the  student  pay  a  bigger  share  of  the 
actual  cost  of  his  education.  •  •  •  His  uni- 
versity oould  •  •  •  reduce  or  level  off  Its 
annual  subsidy  to  him.  ThU  it  could  do  by 
charging  tuition  closer  to  the  full  cost  of 
his  education"  (Journal  of  Higher  Education, 
December  1963,  p.  48S.) 

Douglas  DlUon,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  "If  there  is  such  an  exemption  for 
tuition,  many  colleges  have  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  what  they  will  do  is  simply 
increase — use  this  as  a  reason  to  Increase — 
their  tulUon  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  them- 
selves, rather  than  have  the  benefit  go  to 
the  student."  (Hearings  on  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1963.  p.  331.) 

Roger  A.  Freeman,  senior  staff  member,  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  RevoluUon,  and 
Peace :  "The  tax  saving  or  revenue  loss  under 
my  schedule  may  be  estimated  at  1700  mll- 
Uon  per  annum  or  more.  Institutions  may 
be  expected  to  recoup  as  much  as  three- 
fourths  of  that  ankount  through  increased 
tultlona.  •  •  •  CoDgreaa  oould  determine  how 
much  it  desires  to  aid  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  revlae  the  credit  schedule  ac- 
eordlngly  a*  time  goes  on  •  •  •. 

"Tax  concessions  need  not  aim  aa  much 
as  providing  rellaf  for  atodaata  and  their 
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famlUea  aa  at  enabling  eoUegee  and  univer- 
sities to  augment  their  tultlaB  ineonae  with- 
out proportlonataly  inereaaing  tbe  buram 
on  thoee  wbo  pay  ttte  fee.  •  •  •  Kvcry  eol- 
lege  In  tbe  oeuntry  oould  booet  tuition  by 
tlOO  without  adding  to  tbe  ooUsge  expense  of 
any  taxpaylng  parent."  (Nov.  6,  1963.  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  re- 
printed In  the  CoNcaxssioMAi.  Rccoao,  volume 
109.  part  16,  page  21909.) 

Allan  M.  Cartter.  American  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation: "Although  tuition  chazges  have  ad- 
vanced rapidly  over  the  last  decade,  the 
increasing  real  burden  on  the  parents  of  wrt- 
lege  students  has  been  a  retarding  factor. 
A  tax  reduction  program  whlcOi  shifts  jwrt 
of  the  burden  from  the  parent  taxpayer  to 
the  Federal  Government  Is  therefore  likely  to 
result  In  a  more  rapid  Increase  in  ttiltlon 
charges.  In  contrast  to  the  direct  aid  to 
collegee  and  universities  proposed  in  the  ad- 
ministration's education  bill  In  this  and  the 
previous  session  of  Congress,  the  only  way 
that  institutions  will  be  helped  tn  their  crit- 
ical needs  by  a  tax  deduction  program  Is 
through  an  Immediate  Inoreaee  In  tuition 
charges.  Many  educators  who  advocate  tax 
relief  do  so  explicitly  with  the  aim  of  raising 
tuition  levrts.  •  •  •  Thus,  what  the  parent 
wbo  bears  tbe  burden  of  college  coats  views 
as  a  partial  'cure'  may  turn  <nt  to  be  quite 
Illusory,  and  In  fact  the  nines  we  may  be 
worsened  for  those  who  would  not  be  sub- 
stanUalljk  heli>ed  by  such  tax  reduction." 
(The  Education  Record,  October  1969.) 

U.S.  Treasury:  "Colleges  could  bo  expected 
to  increase  their  tuition  charge*.  Bepresen- 
tatlves  o<  aome  private  coUeg««  have  urged 
a  deductkm  or  credit  an  the  grounds  that  it 
would  make  possible  tultUn  increases." 
(Memo.  Aug.  20,  1963.) 

Citizens  National  Committee  for  Higher 
Education  (a  3-year-old  organieation  whose 
principal  activity  hae  been  to  {M^naote  tax 
credit  leglalatlon) :  Tbe  legislation  "permits 
the  entire  amount  of  each  allowable  credit 
to  go  directly  to  an  Institution  of  higher 
education." 

Waldo  C.  M.  Johnston,  Tale  alxunni  board: 
"The  basic  concept  of  the  plan  as  we  orig- 
inally envisioned  it  was  an  aid  to  the  Institu- 
tion. In  order  for  us  to  get  the  American 
Council  on  Education  to  sponsor  the  proposal 
we  were  forced  to  reverse  our  field  and  place 
the  emphasis  on  the  side  of  tbe  parents 
rather  than  the  Institution  a»  originally  in- 
tended. While  this  reversal  may  have  had 
momentary  advantage  by  making  the  pro- 
posal more  salable  to  Congress  and  probably 
State  universltlea.  etc.,  I  think  that  the 
wheel  of  fortune  has  turned  in  this  era  of 
sputniks  to  a  point  where  the  emphasis 
once  again  should  be  placed  where  it  belongs. 
The  fact  that  the  tax  credit  plan  would  en- 
able institutions  to  raise  tbetr  tuition  43 
percent  without  adding  1  cent  to  the  burden 
parents  are  already  paying  is  a  thoroughly 
convincing  statement."  (Letter.  May  31, 
1958.) 

The  Income  tax  deduction  for  costs  of 
education.  Altminl  board,  TaHe  University: 
"If  tuition  were  made  deductible,  the  univer- 
sities could  increase  their  charges  for  tuition 
without  Increasing  the  burden  on  the  par- 
ents. If  tuition  were  made  deductible,  a  3S- 
percent  Increase  In  tuition  would  involve 
no  increased  burden  on  those  in  the  20  per- 
cent or  higher  income  tax  bracket.  Simi- 
larly, tuition  could  be  Increased  by  90  percent 
without  any  added  burden  on  those  In  the 
331]  percent  or  higher  tncome  tax  bracket, 
and  ttiltlon  could  be  doubled  Without  added 
burden  on  those  in  the  SO  peeoent  or  higher 
Income  tax  bracket.  (The  blB  hereby  pre- 
sented) la  drafted  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  educational  tnetltutloni  themselvea, 
rather  than  the  parent,  for  we  think  that 


tbe  greatest  good  to  be  achieved  and  tbe  fun- 
damental purpose  of  the  blU  is  the  benefit  of 
educatton  rather  than  raUsC  tor  taocpayara." 
(May  16,  1958.) 

Arttaur  O.  Coons,  prcekient.  Occidental 
CoUflge:  "I  think  there  la  very  Uttle  doubt 
but  that  the  great  majori^  of  the  Inde- 
pendent ooUeges  and  universltlea,  and  for 
that  matter  to  some  extent  also  the  publicly 
oriented  coUegee  and  universities,  would  in- 
crease tuitions  further  In  tbe  event  that  the 
tax  credit  plan  should  be  adopted.  Increas- 
ingly we  shall  be  looking  to  a  higher  level 
of  tuitions  to  finance  oxir  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. I  really  believe  that  such  legisla- 
tion as  Is  proposed,  if  adopted,  would  aid 
the  colleges  and  tmlversitiea  financially  for 
the  purpose  for  which  Intended."  (Letter, 
May  13.1958.) 

Oeocge  C.  S.  Benson,  president,  Claremont 
Men's  College:  (Whether  the  colleges  would 
raise  their  tultkm)  "I  can  assure  you  that 
they  would.  I  have  seen  threm  Increaae  tul- 
Uon substantially  without  the  tuition  de- 
duction and  I  feel  sure  they  would  do  so 
more  certainly  If  there  were  a  tuition  de- 
duction."   (May  13, 1958.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  For  Instance, 
Mr.  Waldo  C.  M.  Johnston,  of  the  Yale 
Alumni  Board,  says: 

The  basic  concept  of  the  plan  as  we  orig- 
inally envisioned  It  was  an  aid  to  the  Inatl- 
tutlaa  *  *  *.  In  order  for  us  to  gat  the 
AmerleaB  Council  on  Education  to  sponsor 
the  proposal  we  were  forced  to  reverse  our 
field  and  place  the  emphasis  on  the  side  of 
the  parents  rather  than  tbe  Institution  aa 
orlgijaally  intended.  While  this  reversal  may 
have  had  momentary  advantage  by  making 
the  proposal  more  salable  to  Congreaa  and 
probattly  State  universities,  et  cetera.  I 
think  that  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  turned  in 
this  era  of  sputniks  to  a  point  where  the  em- 
phasia  once  again  should  be  place  where  It 
belongs.  The  fact  that  the  tax  credit  plan 
would  enable  instltutiona  to  raise  their  tui- 
tion 42  percent  without  adding  1  cent  to  tbe 
burden  parents  are  already  paying  la  a 
thoroughly  convincing  atatement. 

All  through  these  statements,  it  is 
shown  that  the  real  aim  of  those  who 
devised  this  amendment  and  brought  it 
to  Congress,  was  to  get  added  support 
for  that  limited  group  of  universities. 
They  are  going  to  raise  their  tuition; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

cx>LD  WAX  vrr^UM  wnx  mot  BonErrr 

Most  cold  wcu*  veterans  will  not  earn 
enough  to  receive  any  tax  credit.  If  he 
is  a  single  man.  under  the  present  law, 
he  can  receive  as  much  as  $900  before 
he  has  any  tax  liability.  A  married  man 
with  two  children  with  $3,000  of  inocsne 
would  receive  no  credit.  With  $3,500  of 
Income,  his  total  tax  credit  would  be 
limited  to  his  tax  HabOity  of  $74. 

So  that  group  of  prospective  students, 
with  their  tuition  rates  being  Increased, 
will  only  suiter  additional  hardship. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Tax  Oedlte  for  Edu- 
cational Expenses,  or  How  to  Spend  $1 V4 
Billion  Annually  in  Tax  Money  to  Help 
TliOBe  Who  Need  It  Least."  This  is  an 
admirable  statement  on  the  question, 
prepared  by  the  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Orant  Colleges, 
OfOee  Of  Institutional  Research. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
prhited  at  this  point  In  the  Rccoia. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
l^ilet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tbe 
RxcocB,  as  follows: 
Tax  CaxDTTs  roa  Edxicatidmal  Bxpknsxs  oa 

How  To  SPXiirD  $1^  Biujom  Aiutuaixt  in 

Tax  Monxt  To  Hklp  Those  Who  Nxxb  It 

LxAar 

In  the  88th  Congreaa  a  proposal  to  provide 
an  income  tax  credit  for  costs  of  toltion. 
boolca,  supplies,  and  equipment  at  colleges 
and  unlversiUes  was  narrowly  defeated  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  It  undoubtedly  will  come 
up  in  the  next  session  of  Congreaa. 

Advocatea  of  the  proposal  make  theee  con- 
flicting clalma: 

1.  To  prevent  hard  preeaed  to  pay  coUegt 
expenses,  they  say  It  wUl  provide  relief  but 
to  educational  Instltutiona  preased  for  money 
they  say  it  is  an  opportuxtity  to  collect  Fed- 
eral tax  money  by  simply  raising  tuition  by 
the  amount  ot  tbe  credit. 

3.  To  tboae  In  the  lower  <n«>cw>e  brackets 
they  say  the  ma)or  benefit  will  be  to  people 
of  modest  income  but  to  thoee  in  high  Inooma 
brackets  they  indicate  that  tax  credits  bring 
greater  dollar  benefits  to  persons  choosing 
to  send  their  children  to  expensive  schools 
than  to  persons  who  must  send  their  chlldrea 
to  Inexpensive  acboola. 

S.  To  those  oppoaad  to  Federal  tax  support 
ct  Inatttutlana  that  discriminate  mi  the  baals 
of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin  they  aay 
the  tax  credit  is  an  aid  to  indlvlduala  only 
but  to  those  in  favor  of  such  Federal  support 
they  say  that  the  tax  credit  is  a  way  at  by- 
passing tbe  constitutional  provlalans  »g»*"«* 
use  of  public  funds  for  dlacrimlnatcry 
purpoaea. 

4.  To  thoae  who  favor  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation they  say  the  tax-credit  plan  is  not 
intended  to  supplant,  but  to  supplement, 
other  forms  of  Federal  aid  but  to  those  who 
oppoae  Federal  aid,  tax-eredlt  plan  propo- 
nenta  aay  their  plan  is  a  major  step  toward 
supplanting  all  other  forma  of  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

It  la  time  for  fdaln  speaking  about  the  tax- 
eredlt  plan  for  educational  erprTwes  It  la 
fair  to  judge  what  the  plan  la  Intended  to  do 
by  the  statements  of  its  major  proponents. 
Ilie  major  organizational  proponent  of  tbe 
tax-eredlt  plan  U  the  Cttlaene  Nattonal  Com- 
mittee for  Hlglter  Bdueatloa,  Inc.  This 
group  has  5  officers  and  SO  members  of  a 
steering  committee,  as  indlcstad  In  the  July 
1B64  Issue  of  Ita  publicatlfln  cntlUed  Com- 
ment. Hie  dhatiman  la  O.  C.  rsrmlrlianl 
Jr.,  who  la  chairman  of  the  board  ot  Aaao- 
dates  Investment  Co.,  one  of  tbe  country's 
largest  loan  ftmu. 

1.  la  the  tax-eredlt  plan  Intended  prlmartty 
to  benefit  pareata  and  atudenta  or  to  prorlde 
Federal  tax  money  tor  <'««"«pft  and  unlver- 
8lties7 

In  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  Issue  last 
fall,  meet  fvoponents  of  the  measure  said  it 
was  Interned  to  provide  tax  relief  to  parents, 
not  tax  OKmey  for  eoUeges  and  unlvetalttea. 
In  material  prepared  for  use  elsewhere  thla 
la  not  what  the  proponenta  aay.  For  ex- 
ample: 

Dr.  Roger  n«eman.  eoonomlat,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Steering  CoBunMtae  of  the  Cttl- 
Bens  National  Committee  supporting  the  tax- 
credit  plan,  told  the  Senate  Flnanoe  Com- 
mittee (see  the  CoNoaBasxiMAL  Bscxwa^  vol- 
mna  100,  part  16,  page  31900). 

"Tbe  purpoae  of  indirect  aid  to  higher  edu- 
eati<»  la — 

"1.  To  augment  the  Wnannial  reaourcea  of 
Inatitutlons. 

"2.  To  aid  talented  young  persons  with 
aspirations  for  higher  education  from  Xam- 
illaa  with  Usiltwt  Inoomsa. 

"Hie  tax  aaving.  or  revenue  loas,  under  my 
proposal.  XMy  be  estimated  at  8700  million 


cxn- 
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Of  th*t  amount  through  IncrMaed  tulUooT'  earSTw  ove^  ^oS^  f  Jl^r^S?       ,£!?f' S  i^*^  "^^  "^"'"^  «.methlng  lor  nothing  un- 

In  .hort.  Dr.  Fr,«„.n  believe.,  and  «,  told  5^n?  ofSe  ^^tloJ                '  **^'  "  o^,."^*  .^*-T^*'   P'***   *"   '>«^   '^^^^ 

the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that  the  tax-  tT  .^.L-T  V^lfif  V         w  CaUlng   the   plan   a   •'tax-credlf   does   not 

«««1U  plan  Which  he  advocate.   U   75  Sr-  v.d^  ^^X^^^t^^^J^'  ."**,v!"V  "^"l  "''^  "*'  "^'  "^*  "»«  '^^  '>""<«  »«nual 

cent    a    plan    for    getting    FWeral    money  JnJ^Tb^cL^  ^^r.^^^.  \^  ^''7'^  «»*  h- to  be  met  in  higher  tax  rate,  by  the 

through  IncreaMd  tuition,  and  only  26  per-  th^l«dil  '  fL^*  ^J^^r**.,^ "'"  •^*^  Uxpayer..  Including  tho«.  who  are  the  pre- 

cent  a  pUn  for  providing  rrtlef  to  par^u  i?hoi.«hi«^.H^,  ^T    ''^"•»    «*«•»'•  "^^  beneHclarle.  of  the  plan.                ^ 

and  Mudenta                       »         «   i«  ijveaw  KJholarahlp    aid.      But    the    Income    group.  „„ 

Dr  Ol?r^  Carmirh..!    t,    „K..^         ,  .v  **>°  '^'<1  *>«  helped  mo.t  by  the  tax^U  '"**^  *"  ™*  ALT«NATivMt 

C.SLS  Mru^t^SS^t^'^^a^',?,*  P'»°  -"»  »»-°  "»•  ^»P-  Who  get  mo^rSle  ,   There  are  a  number  of  alternative,  to  the 

to^^  tSe°^y1^SnL«o?tl.  p^i^:  »<=ho^ar.hlpald     According  to  a  recent  «udy  tax-credit  plan.    Among  them  are: 

tlon  that  "Tuition  tM  cr^lt  w^ll  benefit  t^i  ^J  '"l^"  ^J*^  *°^  Charlene  Oleazer  of  the  1    Expand  the  Federal  .hare  of  "matching 

rtudent  and  hU  panenu      It  wlulS  f^  to  *'""";»'>    Council    on    Education,   a   higher  '*  cpn.tructlon  of  new  college  and  unlver- 

eaM>  many  of  the^ruahlne  Dr«.ur«^  on  our  P''°P<^"o°  °f  Kiholarshlp  aid  U  awarded  to  -"y  facUltle..  now  Mt  at  a  rate  of  up  to  one- 

TOUe«.kJdunlv«Sil^"      preMure.  on  our  .tudent.  from  famine,  earning  over  •!  1.000  third  of  the  cct.    The  Federal  .ha?e  might 

QueaUon.  How    will    the    tax-credit    olan  «*«^**'  "*°"  """^  '»«'"«  earning  leas  than  ;??»  »>•  Increaaed  to  two-third,  of  the  cost. 

ea«  pre^ure,  on  our  college,  a^nlver"  *^^- ,     ,,  TT»U.expan.ion  would  co.t  a  third  a.  much 

tie.  unleM  it  U  Intended  to  provide  indirect  Clearly,  the  greateat  dollar  beneflU  of  the  ■?,"»«  Ux-credit  plan  and  would  be  avall- 

Fwleral  aid  to  them  rather  than  to  parent.?  tax-credit  plan  go  to  the  people  who  need  f^'«  to  aU  college,  and  unlvertitle.  to  help 

Mr.  Waldo  John«>n  of  New  Haven^nn  ^^*"J!^■  ^!^  X^^  **''^'"  "*"***°*  "^^^  '*°''°-  ^'>^ 

and  Iti.  Herbert  Sturdy  of  Lo.  Angele.  Calif  ^  T             tax-credit  plan  would   provide  no  ™we  inem. 

were  member,  of  a  group  which  framed  the  **       low-income  famille..  but  would  have  *    Return  a  portion  of  Federal  Income  Ux 

orlflnal  major  Ux-credlt  propoMl  for  educa-  "'*  ^ayent  effect  on  their  abUlty  to  finance  P*y»nehU  to  the  State,  for  educational  pur- 

Monal    azpenM.    in    1864.     Their    propowl  higher  education.  P0«>.. 

atated  then,  and  they  have  repeatedly  reaf-  "  *he  .Utement.  of  Dr.  Roger  Freeman  '  Provide  direct  student  aid.  Although 
firmed  thi.  poaltlon  In  corre^>ondence  that  *"**  "'^er  sponaor.  of  the  Cltleena  National  *hU  Involve,  many  problems,  it  would  coet 
the  objective  wa.  to  provide  Federal  fund.  Conunlttee  for  Higher  EducaUon.  chief  pro-  '*"  '^eral  money  to  provide  every  student 
for  cdlegea  and  unlversiUe.  by  the  device  P<*nenta  of  the  tax-credit  plan,  are  correct  '"  '^"y  college  and  university  In  the  United 
of  (1)  gvtUng  a  tax  credit,  and  (2)  raiaing  '"  ^^eir  eetlmate  that  met  of  the  money  States  $200  a  year  than  it  would  to  adopt  the 
tuition*  by  the  approximate  amount  of  the  w°"'1  ^e  recovered  by  college,  and  univer-  tax-credit  plan,  which  in  general  would  pro- 
credit,  altie.  through  higher  tuition,  then  the  tox-  ^'<**  the  most  help  to  those  who  need  It  least 
Another  member  of  the  Steering  Com-  ^'■•**'*  P^*°  "^^t  only  would  fall  to  aid  .tu-  Mr  YARBOROnow  m^  t>^^,^  * 
mlttee  of  the  Cltl«en.  National  Committee  '*•'***  ^'°^  low-income  famine.,  but  would  .„^^  ,^^"""°"-  '"•  Presl<lent. 
explained  in  a  magasine  article  (Journal  ot  »<=tually  add  to  their  burdens  In  Meklng  "^  "le  last  3  years  we  have  had  the 
Higher  BducaUon.  December  1»«3)  how  "a  higher  education.  greatest  volume  of  educational  leglsla- 
unlverslty  of  6.000  fuU-tlme  tuition-paying  ''^*  rewon  1.  very  .imple.  In  order  to  ^^°^  ^  *'he  history  of  this  Nation.  I  ask 
student,  would  get  an  IncreaM  of  •2.260.000  <*o"«ct  from  the  parenU  the  income  tax  re-  unanimous  consent  that  the  table  of  con- 
in  Income  from  tuition  charge."  under  the  "*^  K''*"*  them  by  the  Oovemment,  college,  tents  from  the  volume  "Enactments  bv 
tax-credit  plan.  I.  thu  relief  to  parent.?  »n<l  unlversltiee  would  have  to  raiiie  tuition,  the  88th  Congress  ConceminK  EducaUon 
a.  If  the  tax-credit  plan  U  Intended  to  aid  "  t.^ey  ralaed  their  charge.,  all  .tudenU  and  Training  1963lS4"_^t  9^^«« ^n 
parent.,  what  parenu  would  it  help?  ^"W  have  to  pay  more.  StudenU  who«  toe  vast  W^;vnftii,roT7«lit, ,  L^, '" 
ProponenU  of  the  tax-credit  plan  have  said  P^ent.  got  no  governmenui  aid  from  the  iT  *ki  '^^^  °l  educaUonal  legislation 
repMtwUy  that  it  U  m  deviMd  that  met  of  tax  credit  would  find  themwlve.  having  to  "  7?  ,  country— be  printed  In  the  Record 
the  aid  would  go  to  parenta  with  modeat  to  P*y  higher  college  charge..  And  even  thoM  *'  '"'*  point.  It  takes  5  pages  just  to 
low  income..  They  Ju.tlfy  this  autement  by  'arnllie.  qualifying  for  a  tax  credit  would  !*«'  that  great  mass  of  educational 
the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  aid  given  in  ''°'*   themselve.  no   better   off.   since   all   or  legislation. 

term*  of  fee.  paid  drop,  as  the  fee.  rlM  and  f?**'*  P' "^*  "*^^^  """W  he  ab«>rbed  through  There  being  no  obJecUon    thp  Mtc^rnt 

a.  income  rlM..     The  fact  1..  however,  that  the  higher  tuitions  charged.    Another  name  was  orderwl  ^  h^  nrlnSS  !«  .V^®  ^'^'^P^ 

in  term,  of  money    (which  U  what   people  ^°'  the  tax-credit  plan  1.  the  high  tulUon  l^taU^Z                  ^                   "**  ^'''°"°' 

pay  educaUonal  bUU  with,  not  percentage.)  plan— scarcely    the    way    to    help    parenta  lu'iuws. 

the  tax-credit  plan  provides  the  mo«  benefit  ****'  to  Me  their  chUdren  attend  college.  contents 

for  thoM  who  chooee  to  send  their  children  Comment.  Sponror.  of  the  plan  commonly  chant*r  t    Tr.f,~i„»*i«.,                               '*** 

to  inatltutlon.  charging   high   fee.,   and   to  an.wer  this  charge  either  by  denying  it  in-         a    ^/nn^  „f7h,.  °^;: ' 

people  of  relatively  high   income..     Speclfi-  dignantly  or  saying  that  tuition  charge,  are         S'  ^^-7f  th- ilil'K^    "       * 

cally.     the     amendment     defeated     in     the  "going  up  anyway."     The   last   is   probably         c    HmirrM                       

Senate  last   faU    (see  chart  on   page   22692  true.   The   queetlon   U   "How    high    is   up?"      nhon*-,  tt    =.'„" IT'JV ' 

CoMoaxMiOKAi.  HKO.D.  volume  108.  part  17)  ^*rf  potential  Murce  of  Income  dependent  ^[J.  «!!  ii*,S?        i^S*^*  ^' 

provide,  that  the  maximum  amount  of  tax  on  increaws.  in  tuition  charge,  for  its  reall-  fare                                      Public   Wel- 

doUar.  going  to  individuals  under  the  plan  "tlon   Increases   the   prewure   to  raise   fees  »    Anomvaf  Vf';^.".;:!:".:;;^:-';!"™"'      ' 

would   be  to  thoM   with   income,  of  up  to  higher  and  higher.     Every  increawKl  aource  '^'^^*i**'  ^^^  't?****  ""  ^" 

•26.000.  paying  tuition,  of  tl.SOO  or  more  a  ot  Income  other  than  tulUon  charge.,  how-  «np7^^  ,fS^t*      °'     AssUt- 

year.    Some  beneflU  are  provided  under  thU  •'*»■•  helps  colleges  and  unlveraiUe.  combat                   ,    t^=-i.i  ti       ^  * * 

plan   for  Individual,  with   income,  aa  high  the  trend  toward  putting  higher  education                   0   ^.^JT-H'   rTiT"^": *. 

a.  •66.000  a  year.                                                ^  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthy  and                   ax^T^f^.S        i       * 

A  famUy  with  an  Income  of  •36.000  could  *he    few    of    higheet    talent    who    can    win  «    H.lith  Pr,>fl...^„*    2^"V. — VV 

get  up  to  •236  off  lU  tax  bill  to  help  pay  -cholarshlp..  B.  ^ea'^h  Prof eaaions  Educational  As- 

college    expenses.      On    the    other    hand,    a  *  fundamental   concern   la  that  the  tax-                   ?    h™?«.    .^«^i       . 

family  with  an  Income  of  only  •e.OOO  and  <*«*"  plan  will  stimulate  a  shift  In  the  en-                   o    SinliL  !^»i^' ,« 

five  children  would  get  no  help  at  all  since  tire   basis  of  support  for   higher  education                   a    SuN^,^,rt^;;r^^ !« 

It  pays  no  Federal  taxes.  from  traditional  wurce.  .uch  a.  private  en-                   4    m^  T*>^        T —      « 

Thl.  so-called  relief  proposal  for  famille.  Oowments  and  public  appropriations  to  the                   5    T^^Tlf  IJrl^r     """     I? 

that    need    help    makes    no    dUtlncUon    In  "tudents  themselves.                                                           Itoitaf  Lti.^»t.^  "illom" ; 

terms  of  income  up  to  •26.000  a  year.     It.  Hit  hardest  by  thU  .hlft  would  be  parent.  Conu^^^      mJ^     »J,?h 

of   oourie.   provide,   no   relief   at    all    for   a  °i  >ow  to  moderate   Income   with   children  CeXi^    rZn.J^f  »!^       ff^. 

family   unlea.    it    pay.    an    Income    tax.    no  ^ho  are  bright  but  not  brlUlant.  a^d  rtu-  1^          ConatrucUon    Act    of 

matter  how  much   It  sacrifice,   to  help   lU  <**'>'•    who   are    trying   to   work    t£elr   way                   1    b-W^*- V-VU-" ,« 

Children  attend  college.     The  Treasury  De-  through  coUege.                                                                    *•  |^^„!?j"?" i! 

partment  has  stated  that  a  tax  credit  would  *    How  much  would  the  tax-credit  plan  for                   3    Conference  aiii'I^^'r^ili ia 

be  of  negligible  value  to  the  37  percent  of  educational  expense,  cost  the  Fede^  tax-  4    S^t  cS^^c  ^^T^i'ii"    fl 

all  UB.  f»„.iue.  with  income,  of  lea.  than  payer?  *;  ^^Tlt't^^t  '*"'  '^'•*--    M 

■*             .     .       -   -  w          Treasury   Department  has   eatlmated  D.  The    Higher    Education  "Fa^'llUa. 

An   analyai.  of   figures   published   by  one  that  the  fir.t-year  coet  would  be  a  minimum  Act  of   ibmT                  I"*"""?? 

of  the  principal  proponenta  of  the  bni  shows  of  ^760   million,   and   that   thl.   would  rUe                   1    Houm   Irttrin v: 

that  almost  half  of  the  total  dollar  benefit,  within  6  year,  to  at  least  •1«4    biUion   an-                   a    Sm^  Z^^ ^o 

would  go  to  the  wealthleet  top  20  percent  nually.     ThU  U  Uie  largeat  .Ingle     Federal                   «    rv^-!««!r^": T ^ 

of  U»e  population  (tho«s  earning  over TlO.OOO  aid"  propo«a  ever  put  b^ore  Congrew.l^Tu  I   ^^^^J^.  ^'*'*~^--;;- 

a  year).  whUe  U»e   oUier  half  of  tiie  total  ha.  never  been  tiie  .ubject  of  detaUed  hW-  l^t^    provielon.    of    «i* 

benefiU  would  be  .bar«l  by  the  remaining  ing.  by  any  committee  of  Oongre«.    Such                  s   Text  of 'thruw 41 
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Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Under  the  able 
direction  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  we  have  devised  a 
great  mass  of  other  legislation,  during 
the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress 
to  provide  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  from  Texas  permit 
me  to  Interrupt  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  merely  wish 
to  point  out  that  a  man  like  my  grand- 
father, with  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife 
and  9  children,  would  have  had  to  make 
more  than  $7,334  a  year  to  obtain  any 
benefit  at  all  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  the 
Senator  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Here  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  legislative  record  and  digest 
of  major  accomplishments  of  the  89th 
Congress  during  Its  first  year,  1965,  the 
most  favorable  record  of  legislative  ac- 
complishments in  any  one  year  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
portion  of  the  index  on  page  V,  under 
the  UUe  "Education,"  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point.  It  includes  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  the  GI  bill,  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  Act,  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 
Education : 

Captioned    films    of    the    deaf    (6 
2232) __ 

Bementary  and  Secondary  Bduoa- 

Uon  Act  (HJl.  2362) 131-140 

2f^l  (8») 140-142 

Hitler  education  {BH.  9667) 143-148 

Juvenile   DeUnqxiency   Oontral   Act 
e«tenslon  (H.R.  8181) 149  147 
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Page 

147 


The 


Bducation — Continued 
National  Museum  Act  of 

1810) ^ 

National  Technical  Institute  forthe 
Deaf  Act  (HJl.  7031) 147 

National   Vor^Uonal   Student  Loiin 

Insurance  Act  (H.R.  7743) 147  148 

Okaloosa      Junior      College      (HJl 

*^V' - i«.  1« 

School  construction  outoide  the  con- 
tinental limlto  (H.R.  6874) 149 

School  dlstrloto'  aid  requisites  (HR 
•X^^) :  148  ,50 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  In  the  2  years 
before,  we  had  the  Higher  EducaUonal 
Paclllties  Act.  we  had  the  Mental  Retar- 
dation Facilities  Act,  we  had  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 
to  build  medical  schools.  We  passed  acts 
which  we  felt  were  urgently  needed  in 
those  fields  of  education. 

The  proposed  amendment  Is  not 
urgently  needed. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER 
Senator's  time  has  expired 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     WUl  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ix)ulslana  yield  1  more  minute' 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President 
as  was  stated  earlier  In  the  debate  if 
we  take  the  6  million  students,  approxi- 
mately, who  are  in  college  today  If  we 
wanted  to  take  $1.2  bUlion  and  help  the 
students  directly.  Instead  of  distributing 
It  In  tuition  to  the  few  able  families  and 
the  few  schools  with  high  tuition  rates 
which  would  benefit,  if  we  took  that 
$1,200  milUon  and  divided  It  equally 
among  those  students.  It  would  amount 
to  $200  In  cash  in  the  pocket  of  every 
one  of  those  6  million  students.  Under 
such  a  plan,  about  90  percent  of  those 
who  would  benefit  would  be  the  poor 
folks;  so  If  we  want  to  distribute  the 
money  equitably,  let  us  give  $200  around 
to  everybody  In  college  today.  Instead  of 
giving  $1.2  bUlion  to  those  who  need  it 
least. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  jrleld  1  minute? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  MinnesoU. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said,  be- 
cause what  he  has  just  described  is  the 
objective  of  the  bUl  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Hartke.  That  bill  would  help  the 
veterans,  the  poor,  the  rich,  and  every- 
body who  lies  In  between.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  that  those  who  are 
Interested  In  education  should  get  be- 
hind that  bill  and  also  concern  them- 
selves with  the  appropriations  with  which 
we  shall  have  to  deal  In  this  session  of 
Congress. 
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The  estimates  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick]  has  made  in 
determining  the  cost  of  the  Hartke  blU 
Is  In  error,  he  has  overstated  the  cost 
by  10  to  1,  If  I  heard  him  correctly  say 
$10  to  $12  billion;  as  against  official  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  Is  $1  to  $1.2  billion. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
amendment,  as  It  should  have  rejected 


the  Prouty  amendmait  yesterday,  be- 
cause my  judgment  Is  Uiat  both  will  be 
dropped  when  we  proceed  to  meet  with 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
before  our  conferees  can  reach  the 
rotunda. 

Mr.  DOMINIcrK.  Mr.  PrEsIdent,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  would  like  to  si>eak 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  said 
$10  to  $12  billion,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  said 
the  Hartke  bill  would  provide  $200  per 
person  In  college.  That  is  almost  6  mil- 
lion people  In  college.  The  figure  Is  $1.2 
bUUon. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  Is.  And  the  dif- 
ference between  $1  and  $12  billion  Is  a 
significant  mistake,  I  think. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor,  but 
his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINKTK.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  made,  and  I  point  out  that 
if  he  has  a  program  which  18  going  to  go 
on,  costing  $1,200  million,  or  whatever 
it  is,  we  should  figure  out  what  the  cost 
of  it  will  be  over  the  long  term.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  each  one  of  these  pro- 
grams of  that  type  would  require  that 
the  money  be  taken  first  from  taxes,  and 
then  reduced  by  administrative  expenses, 
and  then  sent  back.  The  proposed 
amendment  allows  the  person  Involved 
to  use  the  money  derived  from  his  own 
earnings  and  his  own  ability  to  pay,  by 
means  of  a  tax  credit.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
do  something  for  all  the  children  under  a 
different  type  of  plan,  which  to  me  Is 
far  more  preferable. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  I  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  I  rise  to 
voice  my  approval  of  it,  and  urge  Its 
adoption.  ; 

So  much  of  the  debate '  here  today 
seems  to  represent  some  measurement 
of  our  great  responsibilities  In  the  war 
effort  in  Vietnam  against  our  equally 
great  responsibilities  to  the  education 
of  the  American  people  today. 

I  think  those  aims  are  not  Inconsistent. 
I  suggest  that  If  anyone  could  define 
the  two  great  problems  facing  the  coun- 
try today,  they  would  probBibly  be  na- 
tional security  and  education. 

I  was  struck  by  a  comment  I  heard 
not  too  long  ago,  when  someone  sug- 
gested that  in  the  long  run.  the  measure- 
ment of  the  military  might  of  this  Nation 
would  not  be  In  the  niunber  and  the 
complexity  of  the  weapons  systems,  but 
in  the  capabilities,  the  scope,  and  the 
abilities  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  our  ability 
to  educate  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rkcoro  a 
statement  in  support  of  my  position. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkicemt  bt  Sotatok  Pkaison 

As  a  oosponsor  of  S.  12.  Introduced  last 
year  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Raicorr,  and  as  a  coepon- 
sor  of  amendment  496  to  the  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  which  we  are  considering  here  today  I 
should  like  to  add  only  a  word  to  empkhasize 
the  Importance,  the  urgency  and,  indeed, 
the  reasonableness  of  allowing  a  tax  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  across  this 
Nation  who  are  working  to  educate  them- 
selves or  are  seeking  to  provide  their  chUdren 
with  an  adequate  higher  education. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  impressed  by  the  com- 
ment that  the  military  might  of  any  nation 
is  judged  not  so  much  by  the  numbers  and 
complexities  of  the  weapons  systems  they 
possess  but  by  the  scope  and  the  capacity 
of  the  educational  systems  which  that  nation 
may  provide  for  each  generation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  two  great  piroblems  facing 
America  today  are  national  security  and  edu- 
cation. And  these  go  hand  In  hand.  We 
desire  an  educated  citizenry,  not  so  much 
because  we  wish  each  person  to  develop  a 
sophisticated  set  of  talento,  aptitudes,  or 
taste,  but  because  the  educated  citiaen  is 
best  able  to  live  with  himself,  his  commu- 
nity, and  to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  problems  of  these  times. 

To  do  this  we  need  to  face  the  facto  and 
stare  them  down  and  the  facte  are  that  the 
cost  of  education  is  rising  even  as  the  de- 
mand for  educated  people  and  skilled  labor 
Is  increasing.  While  the  President  only  yes- 
terday reported  a  new  low  In  the  unemploy- 
ment rate,  it  was  necessary  that  he  combine 
this  good  news  with  a  warning  that  skilled 
labor  was  in  scarce  supply.  To  repeat,  the 
need  for  educated  people  is  Increasing  but 
the  cost  of  education  is  also  increasing  and 
to  provide  some  relief  the  amendment  now 
before  us  has,  I  think,  substantial  merit. 

E^ven  now,  the  Federal  Oovernment  is 
spending  over  a  billion  dollars  to  underwrite 
wious  programs  to  provide  assistance  to 
people  seeking  higher  education.  I  think 
It  not  an  exaggeration  to  argue  that  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted  we  oould  very  well 
find  that  these  Federal  programs  wUl,  at  the 
end  of  ea^h  fiscal  year,  exist  without  great 
backlogs  of  requesto  and  perhaps  even  with 
nkoney  yet  unexpended. 

The  purpose  here  as  proposed  by  this 
amendment  and  reduced  to  ito  simplest  form 
Is  that  we  seek  to  encourage  advanced  edu- 
cation. It  is  clearly  In  the  best  Interesto  of 
the  studento  now  working  so  that  they  may 
attend  college.  It  is  clearly  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  perento  who  are  sacrificing  to  send 
their  children  to  college.  It  is  clearly  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
who  are  struggling  to  meet  enlarged  enroU- 
mento  in  changing  times. 

If  this  statement  woxUd  seek  to  touch 
many  faceta  of  the  truth  It  must  be  conceded 
that  this  Is  an  expensive  proposition.  So 
the  managers  of  the  tax  bill  have  contended. 
So  the  Treasury  has  allowed.  But  I  think  it 
worth  the  price.  In  the  next  fiscal  year, 
depending  upon  which  budget  figures  one 
uses,  this  Nation  will  spend  from  (126  to  $175 
biUlon. 

I  share  the  concern  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  broad  problem  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, of  budget  deflcite,  of  Infiationary 
pressures,  of  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
paymento  which  such  great  Federal  spending 
Involves.  Yet,  in  the  proper  value  of  things 
and  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  good  order  of 
priority,  college  education  Is  mandatory  for 
our  youth  today.  We  have,  by  this  amend- 
ment, an  opportunity  to  make  an  mvestment 


In  the  futtire  and  I  urge  suppcvt  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  In  the  chair). 
Two  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  have  a  $112  billion  budget.  The 
first  item  of  expense  in  that  budget  is  for 
defense  appropriations.  The  second  Item 
is  for  interest  on  the  debt,  and  the  thlr^ 
item  is  the  amount  we  appropriate  for 
education.  Under  our  educational  sys- 
tem, there  is«no  boy  or  girl  in  the  United 
States  who,  through  a  job,  scholarship, 
or  any  other  method,  cannot  obtain  an 
education  today.  Yet  here  we  would  go 
further  than  that.  We  do  not  need  this 
particular  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  because  not 
only  is  it  uimecessary  to  have  a  cost  of 
this  character,  but  also  his  particular 
method  is  the  wrong  approach. 

The  benefits  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  go  to  the  people  whose  in- 
comes are  $7,500  or  over.  It  would  not 
help  those  people  In  this  coimtry  who 
need  help  the  most. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  It,  Seymour 
Harris,  professor  emeritus  of  Harvard, 
has  called  tax  credits  "costly  and  waste- 
ful because  they  would  be  available  to 
families  irrespective  of  need  and  unfair 
because  they  discriminate  against  ftunl- 
lies  not  paying  income  tax  or  paying 
very  little." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wIU 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  amendment 
is  successfully  adopted,  how  much  would 
It  cost  on  a  yearly  basis? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  say  $1.2  billion,  but 
let  us  say  $1  billion, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  Prouty 
amendment,  to  which  the  Senate  agreed 
on  yesterday? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  $790  million.  Over 
the  next  5  years,  $3.4  billion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  me  add  that  If 
we  adopt  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
In  a  few  minutes  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  more  millions 
will  be  added. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  bill  started  out 
to  be  a  revenue-raising  bill  in  order  to 
meet  our  commitments  in  Vietnam.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  stated  that  it 
Is  sad  that  we  did  something  for  machin- 
ery by  retaining  the  investment  credit. 
We  need  machinery.  We  need  guns  and 
bullets,  planes  and  helicopters  to  supply 
our  boys  fighting  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
trying  to  get  machinery  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  meet  our  commitments  in  Viet- 
nam. 
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Tb»i  Is  «rhat  this  revenue  measure  is 
all  about.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  gains  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  mating  this  an  appropriation  bill 
for  everyone  who  wishes  to  help  the  old 
and  the  young,  or  anybody. 
We  must  be  responsible. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 

li«r.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICQPP.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  NebrasJca. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPaCER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  may  proceed  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
mark was  Just  made  that  the  pending 
bill  was  In  the  nature  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  reject  the  idea  that  all  of  an 
Individual's  incotne  belongs  to  the  Qov- 
emment  and  that  any  portion  he  gets 
back  from  his  earnings  is  a  gift  from  the 
Oovemment.  What  we  are  considering 
here,  is  what  is  an  appropriate  deduc- 
tion to  figure  taxable  Incotne.  The  Fed- 
eral Treasury  is  spending  $10  billion  on 
education.  If  parents  wish  to  take  on 
the  burden  of  paying  part  of  that  cost, 
why  should  there  not  be  an  appropriate 
tax  benefit  in  order  to  do  that?  That 
would  lessen  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  need  to  be  appropriated. 

I  toUlIy  reject  the  Idea  that  all  of  a 
man's  income  or  earnings  lielong  to  the 
Oovemment  and  that  the  Government 
will  generously  give  him  part  of  it  beck. 
It  belongs  to  him  and  he  owes  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  his  Just  share  of  the  taxes  and 
if  he  can  pay  for  the  education  of  his 
children  and  thus  lessen  the  burden  lUTon 
the  Govemmoit  it  should  be  a  fact<»-  to 
be  considered.  That  is  what  it  is.  The 
only  one  trouble  with  the  amendment  Is 
that  the  Senate  Is  too  late  in  adopting 
it.  However,  we  cannot  turn  the 
calendar  back  now. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  first. 
in  answer  to  the  queries  which  the 
majority  leader  made  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  let  me  point  out  to  the 
majority  leskder  that  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment goes  Into  ^ect  in  1966,  and  that 
the  Riblcoff  amendment  woxild  go  into 
ecrect  In  1968.  Thus,  it  does  not  apply 
this  year. 

Second,  while  the  distinguished 
Senator  talks  about  investment  credit  for 
machinery,  which  I  support,  I  do  believe 
that  an  Investmoit  credit  for  the  brain- 
power and  education  of  American  youth 
is  Just  as  important  as  investment  credit 
for  machinoT  for  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  ameiKlment  has  now  expired  m* 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  offered  for  himself  and  other 
Senators. 


On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mi-.  BENNETT  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  sailor  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thuimomd).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."    •nierefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannut].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
fwhen  his  name  was  called).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dood].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."   TTierefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  NELSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MtrsKii]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (when  his 
name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MuRnnrl.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "^ea."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONa  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
<?HUTicHl,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Kennedy  1.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  McGoverkI,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MnsiuEl  are  absent  on 
ofiOclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fiom 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodo]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LadscheI  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrch]  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kknkxsy]  would  vote  "nay." 

I  furtho:  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McOovEKN]  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Seiuitor  from  California  I  Mr.  KucHEtJ 
is  al>sent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fah- 
Nml,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MUBPHT],  and  the  Soiator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond  ]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  respective  pairs  ot  the  Senator 
from  Arlsona  (Mr.  PanntnI,  the  Senator 
from  Calif omla  (Mr.  MtjhphtI,  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  .South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thtjkmond]  have  l>»en  previously  an- 
nounced. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  37 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

(No.  so  Leg.] 
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Allott 

BoggB 

Brews  t«r 

Cannon 

Cuiaoa 

Case 

OM^ter 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Domlnick 

■•stland 

Fonc 

Omening 


HarrtB 
Hart 
Bartke 
Hickenlooper 

mu 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Mclntyro 

Miller 

Morton 

Mimdt 

Pearson 


Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Baadolph 

BiblcoS 

RuaseU,  Oa. 

Scott 

Slinpson 

8parkm*n 

Tower 

Totms,  V.  D&k 

Toung,  Ohio 


Aiken 

Anderson 

BArtlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Brrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Clark 

Douglas 

sa  lender 

Brvin 

Fulbrlght 

Oore 

Hayden 


Bennett 

Cburch 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Fannin 


NAYS— 47 

HoUand  Morse 

Inouye  Neuberger 

JavlU  Pastore 

Jordan.  N.C.  PeU 

Lotig.Uo.  Bobertaon 

Long,  La.  Russell,  B.C. 

Magnuson  Saltonstall 

Mansfield  Smathers 

UcCortliy  Smltb 

McClellan  Stennls 

McOee  Symington 

McNamara  lUiaadge 

MetcaU  TydlncB 

Mondale  Williams,  N.J. 

Monroney  Tarborough 
Montoya 

NOT  VOTINO— IS 

Kennedy,  NT.  MusUe 

Kuctael  Nelson 

LAuache  Tbunnond 

McOovem  William^  Del. 
Moss 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Murpby 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
RiBicorr.  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, was  rejected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINOS,  Mr.  President,  when 
the  friends  of  higher  education  In  the 
United  States  are  counted.  I  want  always 
to  be  counted  among  them.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  right  time  comes  to 
count  the  sui>porters  of  the  RibicofT 
amendment,  I  want  to  be  among  them. 
I  have  expressed  my  support  for  this 
proposal  In  the  past  and  I  want  to  do 
so  again  now. 

The  time  will  come  to  pass  the  Ribl- 
coff amendment. 

The  time  will  come  again  to  consider 
tax  reduction  and.  when  we  do,  this  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  burden  on  parents 
who  have  sons  and  daughters  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  must  merit  a  high 
priority. 

But  the  time  Is  not  now. 

The  first  reason  the  time  is  not  right 
for  this  proposal  Is  that  not  even  the 
United  States  can  achieve  all  Its  goals 
at  once — even  such  worthwhile  goals  as 
those  In  higher  education. 

We  have  already  taken  major  steps 
which  win  provide  generously  for  higher 
education.  The  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  1967  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
$2.8  billion  for  education.  This  Is  more 
than  80  percent  higher  than  the  fiscal 
1965  level.    The  increase,  to  a  great  ex- 


I  tent,  reflects  the  Higher  Eduiitlon  Act 
vhlch  we  passed  last  year. 

One  major  provision  of  the  1965  act 
is  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program, 
which  will  enable  any  student,  without 
I  gny  test  of  need  or  ability,  to  borrow 
fithout  security  for  the  cost  of  going  to 
college.  The  loan  will  be  guaranteed  by 
State  or  private  plans  which  meet  the 
ipeciflcatlons  we  have  established  or  di- 
rectly by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

For  90  percent  of  the  students  using 
this  loan  program,  the  Oovemment  will 
pay  all  the  interest  while  they  are  in 
school  and  a  substantial  proportion  of 
it  afterward.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mates that  775.000  students  will  receive 
these  federally  subsidized  loans  next 
year. 

Congress  has  also  established  grants 
£id  locuis  for  the  construction  of  college 
classrooms,  libraries,  and  laboratories 
through  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act.  This  program  has  expanded  rap- 
Idly.  An  estimated  1,300  colleges  and 
universities  will  receive  assistance  imder 
its  provisions  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

The  President  in  his  message  on  do- 
mestic health  and  education  recom- 
mended extension  of  this  program  for  3 
more  yesu-s  and  an  Increase  In  the  funds 
to  be  authorized  for  construction  grants 
in  fiscal  1967.  This  program  will  not 
only  help  our  colleges  and  universities 
provide  necessary  facilities  for  the  grow- 
ing number  of  students:  It  will  also  as- 
sist them  substantially  In  holding  down 
their  tuition  charges  and  fees. 

Only  lEist  week.  President  Johnson 
signed  Into  law  the  cold  war  OI  bill  of 
rights,  which  will  provide  educational 
opportunities  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  veterans.  This  new  program 
exceeded  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President  by  almost  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  fiscall  967.  Over  the  next 
5  years.  It  will  exceed  the  soope  of  the 
President's  recommendation  by  more 
than  $1.8  billion. 

In  the  face  of  such  prograkns,  no  one 
can  argue  that  we  have  neglected  the 
field  of  higher  education.  In  fact,  we 
have  done  very  well  for  higher  educa- 
tion. We  have  not  met  every  goal.  But 
we  have  accomplished  so  much  that 
the  need  for  any  further  action  now  must 
be  weighed  very  carefully  against  the 
effect  on  the  budget.  This  brings  me  to 
my  second  argument  against  enactment 
of  the  Riblcoff  proposal  now. 

We  have  before  us  the  President's  tax 
program,  which  will  Increase  revenues 
by  $1.2  billion  during  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year  and  $4.8  bllUon  in  fiscal 
1967.  These  additional  revenues  will 
come  on  top  of  the  revenues  generated 
by  greater  econ(»nlc  growth — which  Is 
resulting  In  part,  from  the  tax  reduc- 
tions we  enacted  In  1964  and  1965.  To- 
gether, the  Increase  In  revenue  from  eco- 
nomic growth  and  from  these  tax  pro- 
posals will  total  $11  bllUon  in  fiscal  1967. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  this  Increase  in 
revenue  will  be  offset  by  the  demands 
posed  by  our  defense  of  freedom  in  Vlet- 
nwn.    The  overriding  concern  in  all  our 


budgetary  considerations  at  this  time  is, 
in  fact,  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

The  President  has  asked  for  a  supple- 
mental authorization  of  $12.8  billion  tor 
Vietnam.  We  have  Just  passed  a  part 
of  that  supplemental  authorization  total- 
ing $4.8  billion. 

This  commitment  to  the  defense  and 
assistance  of  a  brave  ally  Is  adding  $4.7 
billion  to  fiscal  1966  expenditures  over 
original  estimates.  It  is  expected  to  add 
$5.8  billion  above  that  level  to  our  ex- 
penditures In  fiscal  1967,  making  a  total 
of  about  $10.5  billion  In  that  fiscal  year 
in  additional  expenditures  for  Vietnam. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  will  absorb  most 
of  the  Increase  In  revenues  generated 
together  by  economic  growth  and  by  the 
tax  program  we  are  considering  today. 
Further,  between  today  and  June  1967 — 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  we 
must  budget  now — we  cannot  know  at 
this  time  that  nothing  will  occur  which 
will  require  still  greater  expenditures. 

We  hope  no  such  development  will 
occur,  but  the  matter  Is  not  ours  alone 
to  control. 

The  President  In  his  1967  budget  did 
a  magnificent  Job  In  holding  the  deficit 
to  $1.8  billion  while  providing  for  fore- 
seeable requirements  of  our  commitment 
In  southeast  Asia.  His  budget  is  ex- 
tremely tight.  In  fact,  that  is  exactly 
the  point  I  want  to  make.  There  is  no 
room — no  slack — anywhere  in  the  re- 
sponsible forecasts  of  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures for  any  program  not  already 
contemplated  In  the  budget.  Since  we 
cannot  foresee  what  situation  we  will 
face  in  the  years  beyond,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  assume  that  the  budgets 
will  be  similarly  tight. 

We  cannot  at  this  time  predict  that 
either  in  fiscal  1967  or  at  any  specific 
future  time,  there  will  be  slack  in  the 
budgetary  equation  which  will  allow  for 
the  cost  of  more  than  $1  billion  resulting 
f  rcMn  the  Riblcoff  proposal. 

At  this  point  in  time,  therefore,  we 
must  look  at  It  for  what  It  Is.  a  proposal 
to  spend  money  which  we  do  not  have — 
a  proposal  which,  without  an  accom- 
panying and  offsetting  revenue-raising 
plan,  would  of  necessity  Increase  the 
deficit. 

Finally,  we  have  still  another  cold 
reality  which  we  must  tace. 

For  5  years,  we  have  enjoyed  imprece- 
dented  prosperity.  But  even  as  we  in 
Congress  have  deliberated  the  tax  pro- 
possds  before  us  now,  the  green  light  of 
safe  and  healthy  economic  growth  has 
changed  to  the  amber  of  caution. 

There  &ie  a  number  of  respected  voices 
within  Congress  and  still  others  outside 
which  are  already  calling  for  tighter 
reins  on  the  economy.  Many  respected 
observers  of  the  econcany  are  urging  tax 
increases  in  addition  to  the  tax  adjust- 
ments proposed  by  the  administration. 
The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  have  its  day  in  court. 
I  have  always  supported  aid  to  higher 
education,  both  In  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature and  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  cited,  this  plan  Is 
not  uppropriBLie  today.  The  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  for  it.  Reluctantly,  then, 
I  shall  withhold  my  support  from  it  and 


wait  for  a  more  propitious  time  to  oast 
my  lot  in  its  favor. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  170  of  the  74th  Congress,  the 
Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  as  an  additional 
Senator  to  attend  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  meeting  at  Canberra,  Aus- 
traUa,  from  April  11  to  16, 1966. 


VIETNAM— SUDDEN  REDISCOVERY 
OP  SEATO 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  emi- 
nent columnist  for  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent article  on  March  6  entitled  "The 
Sudden  Rediscovery  of  SEATO."  Mr. 
Krock  notes,  as  several  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  noted,  that  the  administration 
has  suddenly  shifted  Its  emphasis  to 
SEATO  as  the  fundamental  source  of 
the  President's  authority  to  sustain  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Krock  calls  the  belated  argument 
a  fragile  claim.  He  cites  Senator 
Oeorge's  statement  In  the  1954  Senate 
debate  on  the  treaty  that  "If  any  course 
of  action  shall  be  agreed,  or  decided 
upon,  then  that  action  must  have  the 
approval  of  Congress,  because  the  con- 
stitutional process — of  each  signatory — 
is  provided  for,  we  have  no  obligation 
to  take  positive  measures  of  any  kind. 
All  we  are  obligated  to  do  Is  to  consult 
together  about  It." 

Mr.  Krock  then  takes  note  of  the  fact 
that  If  we  have  been  acting  In  Vietnam 
imder  SEATO  we  have  been  violating 
the  treaty  for  years  because  we  have  not 
been  reporting  the  measures  taken  to 
the  Security  Coimcil. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr. 
Krock's  column  Is  the  composite  he  drew 
up  of  comments  "made  by  persons  inter- 
viewed by  this  correspondent  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  drafting  of  the  treaty  In 
1954."  This  composite  of  their  com- 
ments included  the  following  points: 

The  reservation  requiring  constitu- 
tional processes  in  the  case  of  action  was 
written  into  the  treaty  at  Secretary 
Dulles'  insistence  in  order  to  put  the 
other  signatories  on  notice  that  the  final 
decision  to  make  war  wm  vested  in  Con- 
gress. 

Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos  are  not 
parties  and  the  signatories  are  not  bound 
to  them.  They  were  added  to  the  treaty 
area  by  a  protocol — not  for  their  bene- 
fit but  for  the  benefit  of  the  signatories. 

Our  trouble  in  Vietnam  is  that  we  have 
not  been  proceeding  under  the  treaty, 
but  going  it  alone. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Krock's  reference  to 
the  sudden  rediscovery  of  SEATO  is  most 
apt.  The  latest  memorandum  of  law  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  State  on  this 
subject  was,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  dated 
March  8,  1965.  It  was  entitled  "Legal 
Basis  for  United  States  Action  Against 
North  Vietnam."  This  statement  does 
not  mention  SELATO.  Several  days  be- 
fore the  memorandum  was  published,  the 
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Department  of  SUte  issued  a  statement 
that  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  were  engaged  in  a  collective  de- 
fense under  the  inherent  right  of  indi- 
vidual and  oolleettve  self-defenae  re- 
corded in  article  51  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  SEATO  was  not  men- 
tioned. 

I  believe  that  htr.  Krock  has  analyzed 
clearly  and  objectively  a  point  of  consti- 
tutional law.  In  this  case  it  is  the  power 
of  Congress  to  make  war  that  is  involved. 
It  is  time  to  rediscover  our  Constitu- 
tion, Just  as  Mr.  Rusk  has  rediscovered 
SEATO. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Krock's  colimin  for  March  6  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks, as  exhibit  1. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ptozmu  In  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  as  exhibit  2  an 
editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch of  March  6  entitled  "Agreement 
with  Pelplng?" 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  editorial  points 
out.  those  seddng  to  downgrade  and  dis- 
count the  proposals  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbuchtI  for  a  neutrali- 
zation of  southeast  Asia  are  the  same 
people  who  profess  adherence  to  the  Ge- 
neva agreement  of  1954  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  The  very  purpose  of  that 
agreement  was,  of  course,  to  neutralise  a 
large  area  of  southeast  Asia — Indochina. 
We  gave  Upaervloe  to  it  even  as  we  began 
violating  It.  Now.  our  Government  ofll- 
clals  try  to  discredit  the  whole  idea  even 
though  they  are  fighting  a  war  for  ob- 
jectives that  are  supposed  to  britig  about 
a  return  to  the  1954  agreement. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  as  exhibit  3  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  today, 
Mardi  9.  entitled  "Hatchet  Job." 

The  PRXSmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectkm.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhlUt  3.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  editorial  comments 
on  the  calculated,  idanned  operation  to 
rid  the  State  Department  of  a  liberal 
oOceholder.  Afr.  Abba  Schwartz.  It  Is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  of  course,  that  a 
State  Department  managed  by  Dean 
Rusk,  George  Ball,  William  Bundy.  and 
Tluunas  Mann  cannot  tolerate  men  in  its 
midst  who  believe  in  freedom  to  travel 
and  freedom  of  ideas,  as  a  part  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  formulation. 

I  do  not  affree  for  a  moment  with  the 
Post's  explanation  that  Mr.  Schwartz 
was  a  victim  of  McCarthyism  on  the  Hill. 
He  is  a  victim  of  McCarthyism 's  residue 
in  the  State  Department.  Perhaps  the 
legacy  of  the  McCarthy  era  on  the  HlU 
is  Invtdved  In  that  it  deprived  the  Ameri- 
can Department  of  State  of  most  of  its 
top  men  who  were  wifi&ig  to  think  in 
terms  of  optlmtui  freedom  rather  than 
(Vttmum  seenrlty  In  Its  most  narrow  and 
limited  sense. 

"Hie  hatchetmen  who  did  in  Mr. 
Schwartz  are  in  the  administration,  and 


particularly  in  the  Department  of  State. 
I  wish  there  were  something  Congress 
could  do  about  it;  but  as  with  our  China 
policy,  which  Is  another  product  of  the 
residue  from  McCarthyism  in  the  State 
Department.  I  am  not  very  hopeful. 

Exhibit  1 

(Praoi  the  Mew  York  TIoim.  Mat.  S.  19661 

Trx  Svnaur  Rbuscovbit  or  SKATO 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WASHnwTON.  March  6. — The  citation  by 
Secretary  o(  State  Ruak  of  the  8outbea«t 
Asia  Treaty  oC  1954  as  the  fundamental 
source  of  Presktent  Johnson's  authority  to 
commit  the  United  SUtea  to  whaterer  ex- 
penditure or  manpower  and  treasure  he 
deems  "neceesary"  to  sustain  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  a  shift  of  emphasis  by  the 
administration.  And  the  reason  Is  as  plain 
as  the  ground  is  weak. 

The  reaaon  was  that  InfluenUal  senatorial 
votoea  were  rising  In  protest  against  the 
admlntotratlon'B  oft-reiterated  claim  that 
the  lYealdeufs  open  ended  cotnmltment  In 
Vietnam  derives  from  the  so-called  OulX  of 
Tonkin  concurrent  resolution  approved  by 
Congress  In  1964. 

The  voices  arose  from  Senators  who  had 
been  given  officially  to  understand  at  the 
time  that  the  resolution  would  not  be  so 
construed  by  the  administration,  and  some 
of  them  bad  stated  this  reaervatlon  in  voting 
for  the  measure.  It  was  in  the  presence  of 
this  disturbance  that  Ruak,  In  the  course  of 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Ck>mmltt«e 
on  F^Qrelgn  Relations,  fell  back  on  the  treaty 
as  a  sworn  national  obll^tlon  which  the 
President  Is  executing  with  steadily  mount- 
ing employment  of  armed  force. 

AaGtnmrr  bamaokd 

This  belated  argvraient  has  since  been 
badly  damaged  In  the  critical  analysis  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected.  Mr.  Johnson 
appeared  to  recoKntae  Its  vulnerability  when 
he  interposed  In  the  debate  a  reminder  that 
he  la  also  Oommander  In  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  believes  this  role  gives  him  the 
obligation  as  weU  as  the  power  to  make 
such  use  of  these  forces  as  he  considers  es- 
sential to  preserve  the  national  security  when 
he  adjudges  It  to  stand  in  peril. 

Though  there  are  Impreaslve  constitutional 
challenges  of  this  Interpretation  of  Com- 
rnander  In  Chief  pow«r  when  the  United 
States  is  not  fonnaUy  at  war.  it  has  been 
wstaNlehed  In  prevtooa  practice.  And  the 
Suiuense  Court  has  dlsmlaaed  all  such  chal- 
leoges  which  have  reached  It  for  review. 

The  actual  consequences  are  that  (1)  any 
President  can  involve  the  Nation  in  war  and 
maintain  It  there  Indefinitely  without  the 
formal  declaration  which  the  Constitution  re- 
serves as  an  exclusive  power  of  Congrees;  and 
(3)  count  on  the  declaraUoa  being  made 
when  and  If  his  cooedeaoe  or  his  political 
necessity  Induces  him  to  propose  It  to  Con- 
grass. 

TJTXUZSD    raOVOCATION 

This  Is  a  Oxed  condition,  and  not  a  theory. 
But  for  obviously  practical  and  technical  rea- 
sons Presidents  do  not  concede  It  on  the  pub- 
lic record.  The  alternative  choeen  by  Mr. 
Jotineon  was  to  utilise  the  provocaUon  of  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  attack  on  the  7th  Fleet  by 
North  Vietnamese  gunboats  to  get  a  g«n- 
eraUxed  expression  of  support  from  Congress. 
This  worked  weU  enough  untU  it  was  argued, 
B gainst  the  public  record,  as  approval  by 
Congrees  of  any  expansion  of  the  war  the 
President  might  malts  in  an  unforeseeable 
future.  Then  Rusk  shifted  the  major  basis 
for  the  claim  to  the  SZATO  compact. 

But  extncu  tram  the  19S4  Senate  debate 
on  the  treaty  demonstrate  the  fragility  of 
this  claim.  In  exptalntng  the  conmdtinent 
to  the  Senate,  Ctaabtnan  Oeorge  of  the  Oom- 


mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  made  these 
statements : 

The  treaty  does  not  eall  for  automatic 
actl<«:  It  calls  for  oonsultatloa  (with  the 
other  signatories).  If  any  course  of  acUoo 
shall  be  agraed  •  •  •  or  decided  upon,  thea 
that  action  must  have  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress, because  the  constitutional  process  (of 
each  signatory  government)  is  provided  for 
It  Is  clear  that  the  threat  to  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  ix>UUcal  independence  •  •  •  also 
enootnpasaes  acts  of  subversion  *  *  *.  (But) 
even  in  that  event  (the  United  SUtes)  would 
not  t>e  bound  to  put  It  down.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  that  we  have  no  obliga- 
tion •  •  •  to  take  positive  measures  of  any 
kind.  All  we  are  obligated  to  do  la  to  con- 
sult together  about  it. 

In  the  debate  which  followed  Rusk's  nrw 
resort  to  the  treaty.  Senator  Moasx  made 
this  point:  U  the  administration  Is  almost 
unilaterally  waging  the  war  on  a  decision 
that  there  has  been  "an  armed  attack"  (that 
represent  "a  common  danger")  on  an  Inde- 
pendent  Nation  within  the  treaty's  eone  of 
protecUon.  then  the  treaty  requires  that  the 
measures  taken  "shall  be  Immediately  re- 
ported to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
NaUons."  With  reiipect  to  this  requirement, 
said  Moaax,  "we  have  been  acting  in  violation 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  for  ycara."  And  when 
the  United  States  at  long  last  went  before 
the  Council  It  was  "with  an  olive  branch  in 
one  hand  and  bombs  in  the  other." 

raST   RANb    ■VlDKIfUa 

But  the  most  effective  refutation  of  Rusk'i 
statement  that  SEATO  Imposes  on  the  United 
States  ''a  clear  and  direct  cocnmltment  to  the 
security  of  South  Vietnam  against  external 
attack"  \»  made  by  persons  interviewed  by 
this  correspondent  who  participated  in  the 
drafting  of  the  treaty  In  1954.  This  U  a 
brief  composite  of  their  comments: 

The  reservation  as  to  "constitutional  proc- 
esses" was  written  In  at  Secretary  Dulles' 
Insistance  to  give  notioe  to  the  other  slgns- 
torles  that  the  final  decision  as  to  maKTig 
war  was  vested  in  Congress.  He  was  also 
a  great  believer  In  collecUve  security,  and 
he  knew  that  when  the  French  pulled  out 
of  Indochina  there  would  be  a  vacuum  Into 
which  the  Conmiunlsts  would  flow  If  there 
was  not  collective  action  to  prevent  It. 

All  of  the  parties.  Including  Great  Britain 
and  Prance,  are  bound  to  the  others  to  take 
action  under  the  treaty.  Vietnam,  Cambodia. 
and  Laos  are  not  parties,  and  the  ti«aty  ug- 
natorles  are  not  bound  to  them.  They  were 
added  by  protocol  to  the  treaty  area,  not 
for  their  benefit  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
signatories. 

Our  basic  trouble  in  Vietnam  is  that  we 
have  not  been  proceeding  under  the  treaty 
but  going  It  alone.  This  is  due  to  a  com- 
plete misappraiaal  and  underestimate  of  tbe 
military  and  political  considerations  in- 
volved. We  thought  It  was  a  minor  concern 
we  could  handle  ourselves  without  dlfflculty. 
So  we  did  not  insist  that  our  partners  par- 
ticipate. 

For  confirmation  of  this  background,  the 
persons  Interviewed  cited  the  report  on  the 
tieaty  of  tlie  Sf^pate  committee.  Hours  of 
effort  to  procure  a  copy  were,  however,  un- 
successful. 

Exhibit  2 

I  From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
Mar.  8, 1906) 
AoaxxxxifT  Wttr  Pnpiifc? 
Senator  Fin.BSicRT  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  US.  problem  in  Asia  in  a  Senate 
speech   last  Wednesday.     History  and   logic 
and  oommoo  sense,  he  said,  soggest  that  s 
vtabto  eetUenient  ta  yietaam  most  be  a  part 
of  a  general  aeuiement  In  southeast  Asia,  and 
therefore: 

"Unless  we  are  prepared  to  Bgbt  a  general 
war  to  eliminate  the  eCects  o*  Chinese  power 
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in  all  of  southeast  Asia,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  se^  a  general  accommodation. 
This  Is  what  really  causes  uneasiness  among 
most  of  us.  The  central  isstie  is  the  contest 
between  Chinese  and  American  power;  and 
the  prospect  for  a  lasting  peace  depends  far 
more  upon  the  resolution  of  that  Issue  than 
It  does  on  the  matter  of  who  Is  to  partlcli>ate 
In  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovernment  and 
bji  what  means  It  shall  be  formed." 

What  Mr.  FtTLraicRT  propceed  was  a  broad 
agreement  with  Pelplng  to  neutralize  all  of 
southeast  Asia.  Administration  spokesmen 
immediately  termed  this  tdea  Impractical, 
though  this  Is  what,  In  sutMtance.  the  1954 
Geneva  agreements  provided.  We  are  In- 
clined to  wonder  whether  tt  is  Impractical 
and.  Indeed,  whether  theiia  is  any  other 
answer. 

It  Is  easy  to  be  negativlstVc.  Also,  as  Mr. 
FT7I.BXI0HT  says.  It  Is  easy  to  tulvocate  mili- 
tary escalation  and  dlfflcxilt  to  indorse  ac- 
commodation, since  the  latter  is  often  com- 
plex, ambiguous  and  easily  misunderstood. 
It  is  easy  to  cite  Chinese  verbal  belligerence, 
and  Chinese  Insistence  on  a  prior  settlement 
of  the  problem  of  Formosa.  But  perhaps 
ways  oould  be  found  through  a  greater 
understanding  of  China   and  Its  problems. 

For  one  thing,  what  does  China  think  when 
it  sees  the  United  States,  already  In  posses- 
sion of  major  bases  on  Formosa  and  Okinawa, 
spending  a  billion  dollars  on  permanent-type 
bases  in  South  Vietnam?  What  does  it  think 
when  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  tells 
Congress  one  day.  "We  have  done  everything 
humanly  p>osslble.  both  militarily  and  dip- 
lomatically, to  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
there  Is  no  Justification  for  Communist  China 
to  Involve  itself  In  the  war  in  Vietnam,"  and 
the  next  day  U.S.  bombers  attack  North  Viet- 
namese targets  only  40  miles  from  China? 

Not  so  long  ago  Mr.  McHvnara  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  North  Atlimtlc  Treaty  Or- 
ganization council  and  issued  a  warning 
about  the  threat  of  Communist  expanalon. 
Like  other  followers  of  a  hard  line  against 
China,  he  has  been  extensively  quoting  a 
statement  by  the  Chinese  Defense  Minister. 
Lin  Plao,  which  allegedly  details  the  Chinese 
plan  for  aggression.  As  discussed  elsewhere 
in  the  Post-Dispatch  today  by  Richard  Dud- 
man,  T.ln  Plao's  words,  as  interpreted  by 
scholars  who  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  subject  than  Mr.  McNamara,  mean  some- 
thing quite  different. 

What  the  United  States  urgently  needs  to 
do  Is  to  follow  the  advice  of  Roger  Kllsman 
Jr..  former  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  and  look  St  China  dispas- 
sionately. We  know  too  Uttie  about  the 
problems  and  Intentions  Of  this  country, 
which  holds  a  q\iarter  of  the  human  race. 
Perhaps  If  we  knew  more — and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara sbotild  be  a  good  candidate  for  In- 
struction— ^we  could  formulate  rational 
policies. 

Mr.  Fclbbight's  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee wiU  hear  testimony  from  China  ex- 
perts during  the  coming  week.  This  should 
be  a  contribution  to  public  knowledge  and 
publio  debate.  It  should  help  Identify  the 
points  on  which  to  base  a  policy  toward 
China  (and  Indochina)  that  would  be  In  the 
long-range  Interest  of  the  Onlted  States. 

Exhibit  3 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Mar.  9. 
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Hatchct  Jos 

The  Abba  Schwartz  story  might  well  be 

headed:  "Joe  McCarthy  Rides  Again."    And 

the  painful  fact  seems  to  be  that  someone  In 

the  White  Hotiae  saddled  ttie  horse  for  him. 

It  is  Impossible  to  believe  that  the   State 

Department  reorganlaation  which  ellmlnatea 

his  Office  and  pots  oontrol  «f  passport  and 

«lsa  policy  In  the  hands  of  persons  hostile  to 

bis  views  was  motivated   by  considerations 


of  economy.  Mr.  Schwarte,  Uke  so  many 
State  Department  oacUls  In  the  unhappy 
years  of  Senator  McCarthy's  reign  of  terror, 
appears  to  be  a  victim  of  hatchet  men  on 
the  Hill — men  who.  like  McCarthy,  think  that 
all  Americans  are  patays  for  Communist 
propaganda. 

Abba  Schwartz  has  done  a  superb  Job  in 
the  State  Department  In  leading  the  long 
fight  for  immigration  reform.  He  deserves 
great  credit  for  a  major  role  in  drafting  and 
bringing  to  realization  the  wise  and  decent 
Immigration  bill  passed  last  year  by  Congress. 
If  he  made  enemies  In  that  fight,  they  are 
an  honor  to  him.  He  has  conducted  the  Bu- 
reau of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  with 
commonsense  and  humanity,  granting  pass- 
ports in  conformity  with  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  granting  visas  to 
foreigners  of  divergent  views,  confident  that 
the  loyalty  of  Americans  to  their  own  system 
of  Government  is  not  going  to  be  overturned 
by  the  arguments  of  itinerant  Communists 
or  Fascists.  He  Is  no  believer  In  Iron  cur- 
tains. 

A  man  who  has  served  his  Oovernment  ably 
and  faithfully  does  not  deserve  to  have  his 
job  abolished  while  he  is  abroad  on  official 
duty.  There  ought  to  be  a  good,  searching 
look  at  the  Abba  Schwartz  case-^iot  alone 
by  the  Government  Operations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  but  by  the  President  himself 
as  well. 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  for  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  this  latest  Justification  for  the 
action  in  Vietnam  does  not  square  with 
the  facts.  It  does  not  square  with  the 
text  of  article  IV  of  the  SEATO  treaty, 
which  is  cited  as  a  Justification  of  the 
U.S.  unilateral  military  Intervention  al- 
legedly to  repel  aggression. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  official 
justification  imtll  very  recently  was  that 
three  Presidents  had  pledged  the  Idnd  of 
aid  we  are  now  giving  South  Vietnam 
and  that,  therefore,  there  was  a  solemn 
commitment,  a  national  pledge,  to  do 
what  we  are  doing  and  that  we  had  to 
pursue  this  course  or  we  would  be  dis- 
honoring that  solemn  pledge. 

The  iMtsis  for  this  allegation  was  pre- 
sented in  a  State  Department  document 
called  "Why  Vietnam?"  and  has  been 
recently  cited  by  several  administration 
spokesmen  in  defense  of  our  policy  there. 
The  State  Department  document  in 
question  quotes  in  full  a  letter  from 
President  Eisenhower  to  then-President 
Diem,  written  in  October  1954.  in  which, 
in  the  first  place.  President  Elsenhower 
mentioned  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  response  to  his  request, 
had  assisted  Diem  in  transferring  thou- 
sands of  refugees  from  North  Vietnam  to 
South  Vietnam.  But  that  is  the  only 
allusion  to  any  request  by  Diem.  Then, 
the  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  President 
Elsenhower  had  instructed  his  Ambassa- 
dor to  explore  with  Diem  in  what  man- 
ner aid  could  be  given  by  the  United 
States.  President  E^Lsenhower  stipulated 
a  number  of  conditions  attached  to  giv- 
ing such  aid.  Diem  was  to  make  reforms 
and  establish  a  government  respected  at 
home  and  abroad.  Three  times  in  that 
letter    President    Eisenhower    specified 


conditions.  Those  conditions  were  never 
fulfilled.  But  the  most  that  President 
Elsenhower  offered  was  economic  aid. 
There  is  nothing  in  that  letter  to  show 
that  President  of  the  Council  of  hfinisters 
Ngo  Diem  asked  for  it.  It  was  President 
Eisenhower  who  initiated  the  proposal. 
The  letter  makes  that  dear. 

So,  the  statement  that  we  were  asked 
to  come  In  there  and  responded  to  a  re- 
quest by  a  friendly  govermnent  is  shown 
to  be  a  myth. 

Then,  we  come  to  the  second  President, 
who  is  alleged  to  have  pledged  aid,  and 
that  is  President  Kennedy.  He  never 
offered  more  than  military  advisers  and 
economic  aid  and  never  American  troops 
for  combat. 

So  the  official  allegation  that  three 
Presidents  have  committed  us  to  what 
we  are  now  doing  in  Vietnam;  namely, 
sending  our  men  into  combat  and  bomb- 
ing Vietnam  indiscriminately  and  using 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
whatever  extent  the  present  President 
decides,  is  utterly  without  foundation. 

So  with  that  Justification  exploded,  the 
SEATO  treaty  was  dredged  up.  As  the 
author  of  the  article  read  by  Senator 
MoRSK  points  out,  that  also  provides  no 
Justification  for  our  unilateral  military 
Involvement. 

Article  1  of  the  SEATO  treaty  refers 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
pledges  us  to  use  only  pesw^ful  means. 
If  SEATO  was  to  bind  us,  the  most  that 
we  could  do  by  its  terms  was  to  use 
peaceful  measures  and  refrain  from  the 
threat  of  use  of  force.  By  using  force 
we  have  violated  that  treaty. 

Article  4.  which  is  now  cited  to  Justify 
our  activities  in  Vietnam,  requires  that 
in  case  of  aggression,  there  must  be 
unanimous  agreement  among  the  signa- 
tories in  designating  the  aggressor — 
which  has  not  happened — and  if  there 
is  evidence  of  aggression  in  the  view  of 
one  of  the  parties,  these  parties  shall 
consult  in  order  to  agree  on  what  meas- 
ures should  be  tiJcen.  Well,  we  have 
never  consulted.  There  was  no  unani- 
mous agreement.  We  went  in  unilater- 
ally. Later  we  were  Joined  tokenwlse 
by  not  more  than  four  of  the  seven  sig- 
natories, Australian,  New  Zealand,  Phil- 
ippines, and  Thailand,  after  much  prod- 
ding on  our  part,  and  such  action  in  no 
wise  corresponds  to  the  requirements  of 
article  IV  of  the  SEATO  treaty. 

Moreover,  if  a  Joint  decision  had  been 
made  that  all  seven  signers  act  together, 
it  would  have  to  have  been  done  by  the 
constitutional  means  provided  for  each 
nation.  6ut  the  signatories  never  acted 
together.  But  if  they  had,  we,  the 
United  States  would  have  to  have  acted 
by  means  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress,  as  the  Constitution  provides. 
So  the  second  Justification  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  administration's  latest 
Justification  for  our  presence  there  with 
a  vast  and  growing  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  finds  no  Justification  in  the 
SEATO  treaty,  and  the  statements  on 
which  that  allegation  is  based  are  base- 
less and  false. 

The  American  people  have  been  de- 
ceived Into  believing  that  we  have  a  moral 
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basis  for  being  In  Vietnam;  that  we  re- 
ceived a  request  from  a  friendly  nation 
for  help;  that  three  Presidents  pledged 
that  help;  and  that  further,  we  were  ob- 
ligated uiuler  the  SEATO  treaty  to  give 
such  assistance.  I  believe  It  Is  important 
that  the  American  people  should  Imow 
that  the  basis  on  which  we  allege  we  are 
in  Vietnam  is  without  any  foundation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  eminently  correct.  The  State 
Department  is  grasping  at  a  straw  in  its 
reference  to  SEATO.  The  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  committee,  both  in  1962  and 
1964,  does  not  support  his  present  posl- 
~lion  on  SEATO.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulsxight]  has  requested 
the  State  Department  to  state  whether 
it  would  be  willing  to  declassify  that 
testimony. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  is  made 
that  the  House  of  Delegates  of  th^  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  alle^d,  in  a 
resolution,  that  our  Oovernment's  course 
of  action  In  South  Vietnam  is  legal  and 
constitutional.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  Immediately  wired  the 
house  of  delegates  to  send  to  the  com- 
mittee the  documentation  that  supports 
the  resolution.  The  point  is  that  the 
house  of  delegates  had  no  authoritative 
documentation.  They  held  a  meeting, 
someone  offered  a  resolution,  and  the 
house  of  delegates  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion without  thoiightful  analysis.  Of 
course,  even  lawyers  sometimes  "curb- 
stone" without  going  to  the  books.  This 
was  a  case  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  "curb- 
stoning"  without  going  to  the  books. 
The  fact  Is  that  documentation  has  been 
placed  in  the  Rkcoro  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  OrukningI  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  from  time  to  time 
over  a  period  of  2  years,  and  the  case 
is  against  the  State  Department. 

But  the  State  Department  is  now  trying 
to  argue  on  the  basis  of  the  SEATO 
treaty,  completely  overlooking  article  53 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
would  require  authorization  from  the 
Security  Council  for  any  such  course 
of  action  as  we  have  been  following  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  United  States  has 
never  sought  the  authorization  from  the 
Security  Council  for  the  good  reason  that 
we  would  have  dlfOculty  getting  it. 

Finally,  what  this  administration  does 
not  like  to  face  up  to — and  the  admin- 
istration will  hear  about  this  between 
now  and  November— is  that  no  Republi- 
can President  sent  any  boy  in  iiniform  to 
South  Vietnam  to  die.  American  boys 
have  been  sent  to  Vietnam  only  by  Dem- 
ocratic Presidents. 

Mr.  GRUKNINa.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  the  complete  text  of  the  SEATO 
treaty  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  My 
reference  to  it  was  only  from  memory.  I 
think  it  Important  that  the  exact  text, 
particularly  the  text  of  article  I.  which 
prescribes  the  use  of  only  peaceful 
means,  and  article  IV,  which  u  used  as 
the  basis  fw  our  being  in  South  Vietnam 
militarily,  be  clear  to  all  who  read  the 


colloquy  that  has  taken  place  between 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  Join  in 
that  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  SEATO  treaty  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 
SouTHSAST  Asia  Coixacmni  OiyxNss  Trkatt 

Axo  PaoTocoL  Thbueto 
Text  of  the  Southeast  Asia  CollecUve  De- 
fense Treaty  With  Protocol,  e  U8T  81; 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Se- 
ries 3170;  Signed  at  Manila.  September  8. 
1964;  Ratification  Advised  by  the  Senate, 
February  1,  1986;  Ratified  by  the  President 
and  Ratification  Deposited  February  19, 
1965;  Proclaimed  by  the  President  March 
2,  1968;  and  Entered  Into  Force  February 
19.  1965 

The  Parties  to  this  Treaty,' 
Recognizing  the  sovereign  equality  of  all 
the  Parties, 

Reiterating  their  faith  In  the  purposes  and 
principles  set  forth  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  their  desire  to  live  In 
peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  governments. 
Reaffirming  that,  In  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  they  uphold 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
nUnatlon  of  peoples,  and  declaring  that  they 
will  earnestly  strive  by  every  peaceful  means 
to  promote  self-government  and  to  secure 
the  Independence  of  all  countries  whose 
peoples  desire  It  and  are  able  to  undertake 
Its  responsibilities. 

Desiring  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace 
and  freedom  and  to  uphold  the  principles  of 
democracy.  Individual  liberty  and  the  rule 
of  law.  and  to  promote  the  economic  well- 
being  and  development  of  all  peoples  In  the 
treaty  area. 

Intending  to  declare  pubUcly  and  for- 
mally their  sense  of  unity,  so  that  any  po- 
tential aggressor  will  appreciate  that  the 
Parties  stand  together  In  the  area,  and 

Desiring  further  to  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts for  collective  defense  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  security. 

Therefore  agree  as  follows: 

ArticU  I 
The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
International  disputes  in  which  they  may  be 
Involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  International  peace  and  security 
and  justice  are  not  endangered,  and  to  re- 
frain In  their  International  relations  from 
the  threat  «•  use  of  force  In  any  manner 
Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations. 

ArticU  II 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  Treaty  the  Parties,  sepa- 
rately and  Jointly,  by  means  of  continuous 
and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid  wlU 
maintain  and  develop  their  Individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resUt  armed  attack 
and  to  prevent  and  counter  subversive  ac- 
tivities directed  from  without  against  their 
territorial  Integrity  and  political  stability. 
Article   III 

The  Parties  undertake  to  strengthen  their 
free  Institutions  and  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  in  the  further  development  of  eco- 
nomic measures,  including  technical  assist- 
ance, designed  both  to  promote  economic 
progress  and  social  well-being  and  to  further 
the  Individual  and  collective  efforts  of  gov- 
ernments toward  these  ends. 
Article   IV 

1.  Each   Party  recognises  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 


>  Australia,  Prance,  New  Zealand,  Paki- 
stan, Philippines,  Thailand,  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States. 


against  any  of  the  ParUes  or  against  any 
SUte  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by 
unanimous  agreement  may  hereafter  desig- 
nate, would  endanger  its  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  it  wUl  in  that  event 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accord- 
ance with  lu  constitutional  processes.  Meas. 
ures  taken  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
immediately  reported  to  tke  Security  Council 
of  the  United  NaUons. 

a.  If,  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties 
the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territwy  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  I  of  this  Article 
from  time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  in  any 
way  other  than  by  armed  attack  or  is  affected 
or  threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area  the 
Parties  shall  consult  Immediately  in  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense. 

3.  It  Is  trmierstood  that  no  acUon  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  InviUtion  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  concerned. 
Article    V 

The  Parties  hereby  establish  a  Council  on 
which  each  of  them  shall  be  represented,  to 
consider  matters  concerning  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  Treaty.  The  Council  shall  pro- 
vide for  consultation  with  regard  to  mlUUry 
and  any  other  planning  as  the  sltuaUon  ob- 
taining in  the  treaty  area  may  from  time  to 
time  require.  The  Council  shall  be  so  or- 
ganized as  to  be  able  to  meet  at  any  time. 
Article   VI 

This  Treaty  does  not  affect  and  shall  not 
be  Interpreted  as  affecting  in  any  way  the 
rlghu  and  obligations  of  any  of  the  Parties 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  Each  Party  declares  that  none  of 
the  international  engagements  now  in  force 
between  It  and  any  other  of  the  Parties  or 
.^ny  third  party  Is  In  confilct  with  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  Treaty,  and  undertakes  not  to 
enter  Into  any  International  engagements  in 
conflict  with  this  Treaty. 

Article  VII 
Any  other  SU*,e  In  a  position  to  f\u-ther 
the  objectives  of  this  Treaty  and  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  security  of  the  area  may.  by 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  Parties,  be  In- 
vited to  accede  to  this  Treaty.  Any  State 
so  Invited  may  become  a  Party  to  the  Treaty 
by  depositing  Its  Instrument  of  accession 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  The  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  shaU  inform  each 
of  the  Parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  such  In- 
strument of  accession. 

Article  VIII 
As  used  in  this  Treaty,  the  "treaty  area" 
Is  the  general  area  of  Southeast  Asia.  In- 
cluding also  the  entire  territories  of  the 
Asian  Parties,  and  the  general  area  of  the 
Southwest  Pacific  not  including  the  Pacific 
area  north  of  31  degrees  SO  minutes  north 
latitude.  The  Parties  may,  by  unanimous 
agreement,  amend  this  Article  to  include 
within  the  treaty  area  the  territory  of  any 
State  acceding  to  this  Treaty  In  accordance 
with  Article  VII  or  otherwise  to  change  the 
treaty  area. 

Article  IX 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  Duly  certified  copies 
thereof  shall  be  transmitted  by  that  govern- 
ment to  the  other  signatories. 

2.  The  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  Its 
provisions  carried  out  by  the  Parties  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  constitutional 
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processes.  The  Instruments  of  ratification 
shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as  possible  with 
the  Government  of  the  Bepubllc  of  the 
Philippines,  which  shaU  itetify  aU  o«  the 
other  signatories  of  such  deposit. 

8.  The  Treaty  shall  ent«r  into  force  l»e- 
tween  the  States  which  have  ratified  it  as 
soon  as  the  Instruments  of  ratification  of  a 
majority  of  the  signatories  shall  have  been  • 
depoelted,  and  shall  come  Into  ^ect  with 
re«p«ct  to  each  other  State  on  the  date  ol 
the  deposit  of  Its  Instrumept  of  ratification. 

Article  X> 

This  Treaty  shall  remaiii  In  force  Indefi- 
nitely, but  any  Party  may  cease  to  be  a 
Party  one  year  after  Its  notice  of  denuncia- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  which  shall 
inform  the  Governments  of  the  other  Par- 
ties of  the  deposit  of  each  notice  of  denun- 
ciation. 

Article  XI 

The  English  text  of  this  Treaty  Is  binding 
on  the  Parties,  but  when  the  Parties  have 
agreed  to  the  French  text  thereof  and  have 
so  notified  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  the  Franch  text  shall  be 
tqually  authentic  and  blndfag  on  the  Parties. 

\ 

vtmtMHtkimtm    or   thx    T^mrsD    statxs    or 

sMiniTr* 

The  United  States  of  Ataerlca  in  execut- 
ing the  present  Treaty  does  so  with  the 
understanding  that  Its  recognition  of  the 
effect  of  aggression  and  armed  attack  and  Its 
agreement  with  reference  thereto  in  Article 
TV,  paragraph  1,  apply  only  to  communist 
aggression  but  afflrms  that  In  the  event  of 
other  aggression  or  armed  attack  It  will  con- 
sult under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  para- 
graph 2. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  at  Manila,  this  elfj^th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1964. 

For  Australia: 


For  R«nce: 


For  New  Zealand: 


B.  O.  Caskt. 


I  >.  La  Crakbss. 


CUTTON  Was*. 


For  Pakistan: 
Signed  for  transmlssioii '  to  my  Govern- 
ment for  Its  consideration  and  action  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  of  Pakistan. 

tUravixA  Ksan. 
For  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnes: 
Parlos  p.  Gaecia. 
Frakci^o  a.  Dkloaoo. 
Tomas  Ii.  Cabiu. 
liOKKNzO  M.  TaAada. 

CORNSI.IO   T.    Vn.I.ASXAL. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand: 

Wak  Watthatakon  ICkoiCMVN  Naraship 

Bom  OSPRABAKOH . 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

Rkasuic. 
For  the  United  States  df  America: 

John  Foster  Dttixes. 
H.  Alxxaitdxr  Smith. 
MKKAn  J.  Manbtiku). 
I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  c<vy 
of    the    Southeast    Asia    Cx>llectlve    Defense 
Treaty  concluded  and  signed  in  the  English 
language  at  Manila,  on  3«ptemb«r  8,   1964, 
the  signed  original  of  whloh  is  deposited  In 
the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

In  testimony  whereof,  t,  Raul  S.  Man- 
glapus.  Undersecretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Afflalra  to  be  afflxed  at 
the  City  of  UanUa,  this  l4tb  day  of  Octobmr. 
1964. 
(sasL]  Raul  8..  Manglapus 

RAxn.  8.  MAMOLArus, 
I7nd«rsecrvt«ry  Of  Forelffn  Aff*iT$. 


protocol  to  TKB  southeast  ASIA  COIXaCTlVR 
DETENSI  TRKATT 

DeslgnaUon  oX  SUtes  and  Territory  as  to 

which  Provisions  of  Article  IV  and  Article 

m  are  to  be  applicable 

The  Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  unanimously  designate 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty 
the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the  tTM 
territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Vietnam. 

The  Parties  further  agree  that  the  above- 
mentioned  states  and  territory  shall  be  eligi- 
ble In  respect  of  the  economic  measxires  con- 
templated by  Article  HI. 

This  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force  simul- 
taneously with  the  coming  Into  force  of  the 
Treaty. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plen- 
ipotentiaries have  signed  this  Protocol  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 

Done  at  ManlU,  this  eighth  day  of  Septem- 
ber. 1964. 

TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  12752)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  Income  tax 
from  wages,  to  require  declarations  of 
estimated  iax.  with  respect  to  self-em- 
plojrment  income,  to  accelerate  current 
payments  of  estimated  Income  tax  by 
corporations,  to  postpone  certain  excise 
tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  tax  bill. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, we  passed  a  program  of  reduction 
of  excise  taxes,  including  those  on  tele- 
phone service  and  automobile  sales.  I 
worked  for  these  tax  eliminations  because 
they  were  proper  and  long  overdue;  be- 
cause they  placed  an  excessively  heavy 
tax  burden  on  lower  and  middle  Income 
groups;  and  because  the  administration 
had  requested  their  repeal  sis  a  stimulus 
to  the  national  economy. 

Now  we  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
would  restore  the  excise  tax  cuts  we  all 
worked  so  hard  to  obtain  last  summer. 
If  excise  tax  cuts  were  a  good  idea  last 
summer,  why  are  they  not  a  good  idea 
now?  Are  they  now  any  less  burden- 
some to  the  lower  and  middle  Income 
groups?  Speaking  quite  frankly,  is  not 
this  proposal  just  a  quick  way  to  raise 
money  to  flght  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

The  primary  purpooe  of  an  excise  tax 
of  this  type  is  to  curtail  consumer  de- 
mand for  luxury  Items.  I  wish  to  stress 
that  point.  They  are  designed  to  curtail 
the  buying  of  luxury  items.  This  was  the 
reason  for  their  adoption  during  the 
Second  World  War,  when  it  was  essential 
that  Industry  shift  Its  emphasis  from 
peacetime  to  wartime  production.  We 
could  ask  our  people  to  make  this  kind 
of  sacrifice  then.  We  were  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle  with  Oermany  and  Japan, 
a  struggle  involving  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  We  could  ask  our  people  to  re- 
strict their  telephone  usage  because  tele- 
phones were  needed  for  the  war  effort. 
We  were  producing  no  new  civilian  auto- 
mobiles because  we  were  too  busy  build- 
ing tanks.  Yes,  we  could  ask  our  pecqde 
to  make  these  sacrifices,  and  we  could 
pass  laws  to  back  up  our  requests. 


During  the  1940's.  when  we  were  fight- 
ing a  two-front  war  and  had  millions  of 
men  on  the  battle  lines,  only  36.9  percent 
of  the  households  in  the  United  States 
had  telephone  service.  Even  then,  and 
also  during  the  Korean  war,  excise  taxes 
were  a  psirt  of  a  comprehensive  tax  pro- 
gram. Today  we  are  living  in  the  1060's. 
and  we  are  fighting  a  different  type  of 
war  in  a  faraway  country.  According 
to  various  estimates,  about  215,000  of  our 
men  are  in  the  field,  and  today  83.9  per- 
cent of  the  households  In  the  United 
States  have  telephone  service.  Thus,  the 
telephone  is  no  longer  a  luxury,  nor  Is  an 
automobile  a  luxury.  Are  we  to  ask  the 
American  public  to  make  selective  sacri- 
fices in  the  1960's,  using  an  outdated  and 
piecemeal  tax  formula,  when  we  have 
been  told  repeatedly  that  Vietnam  may 
cost  us  a  few  guns,  but  not  any  of  the 
butter? 

It  is  Interesting  to  examine  the  record 
to  see  Just  what  was  said  last  summer 
when  we  were  asked  to  cut  excise  taxes. 
As  President  Johnson  said  in  the  mes- 
sage he  sent  to  the  Congress  requesting 
the  tax  cuts: 

Unwise  tax  policy  can  unduly  restrict  pri- 
vate purchasing  power;  hold  back  economic 
growth;  stifle  incentives;  distort  decisions  by 
consumers  and  producers;  enlarge,  rather 
than  shrink  budget  deficits. 

On  the  other  hand,  wise  tax  policy  can 
raise  the  purchasing  power  of  private  citl- 
Bens;  expend  production  and  create  jobs; 
stimulate  initiative  and  Improve  efflciency: 
reduce  budget  deficits  by  expanding  the  tax 
base  and  Increasing  tax  revenues. 

The  propKjsed  program  of  excise  tax  cuts 
and  revisions  will  spur  growth  and  move  us 
closer  to  full  employment  by  removing  an 
unnecessary  drag  on  consumer  and  business 
purchasing  ptower.  It  will  also  lower  prices 
to  consumers;  lessen  the  burden  of  regres- 
sive taxes  on  low-Income  famUles;  raise  busi- 
ness profits  by  expanding  sales  and  cutting 
costs  of  tax  compliance;  cut  the  Govern- 
ment's coets  of  tax  collection  and  enforce- 
ment; end  an  unfair  burden  on  many  busi- 
nesses and  workers  who  produce  the  cocn- 
modltles  singled  out  for  excise  taxation;  free 
consumers  from  the  distorting  effects  of 
these  taxes  on  their  market  choices. 

AMKKOMXNT    NO.    S04 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
I  call  up  my  amendment.  No.  504.  so  that 
we  might  proceed  to  obtain  a  unanimotis- 
oonsent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  'VLt.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoKo  is  as  follows : 

On  page  62.  after  line  12,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  Local  RssioBimAL  Tblephonc  Srrv- 
icx. — Section  4262  (relating  to  definitions  for 
purpoaes  of  the  tax  on  communication  serv- 
ices) Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
•ubaectloa  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
tbs  foUowlng:  "The  t«rm  'local  telephone 
service'  does  not  Include  any  service  which  is 
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toll  telephone  serTice  (u  defined  In  sutMec- 
tlon  (b) ) ,  private  communication  eervloe  (aa 
defined  In  •ubaecUoa  (d) ),  or  local  nstden- 
tlal  telephone  aervlce  (a«  defined  In  subaec- 
tlon  (e) ).";  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aubaectlon : 

"'(e)  Local  RiBiDsifTiAi.  Tii.n>Hoifx  Sny- 
ic«.— »or  purpoeei  of  thU  subchapter,  the 
term  "local  raaldentlal  telephone  aervloe" 
Duana  the  communication  aervlce  furnished 
to  a  subacrlber  which  provides  access  to  a 
lo«al  telephone  system,  and  the  privilege  of 
telephonic  quality  conununlcatlon  with  per- 
sons having  telephone  or  radio  telephone 
staUons  constltuUng  a  part  of  such  local 
telephone  system,  if  the  telephone  station 
which  Is  furnished  to  the  subscriber  U  lo- 
cat0d  In  a  personal  residence  of  the  sub- 
scriber and  U  aot  used  principally  in  the 
conduct  of  any  trade  or  buslneas.'  " 

On  page  53,  line  13,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  "(c)". 

On  page  53.  line  33.  strike  out  "(c) "  and 
Insert  "(d)". 

On  page  53.  lines  33  and  33.  strike  out 
"subsecttona  (a)  and  (b)"  and  insert  "this 
Motion". 

tmamifom-coNaBrr  AanKMumm 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  dlBcussed  this  matter  with 
the  gponsor  of  the  amendment.  He  In- 
dicated that  he  would  be  willing  to  have 
limited  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
on  the  amendment  be  limited  to  one 
hour  and  a  half,  46  minutes  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkkI, 
and  45  minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  blU. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  wish 
the  time  limitation  to  begin  as  of  now? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  believe  that  those  who 
will  speak  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment will  use  the  entire  45  minutes.  If 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  finds  that  45 
minutes  Is  not  sufflclent  time.  I  shall 
jrleld  him  more  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes. I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend— 
and  he  Is  mjr  friend-— that  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate needing  45  minutes. 

I  note  that  during  the  debate  on  the 
military  authorisation  bill,  comment  was 
made  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  fUl- 
buBter  or  delay  on  the  part  of  those  who 
wanted  to  speak  on  the  meastire.  That 
urgency  seems  to  have  disappeared  since 
the  measure  was  passed.  I  looked  at  the 
House  calendar  cm  today  and  there  were 
no  conferees  appointed.  They  were  ap- 
pointed this  afternoon,  March  9.  al- 
though the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  March  1.  Conferees  could  not  have 
met  on  this  matter  before  this  time  be- 
cause no  conferees  were  appointed.  It 
'"not  the  fault  of  the  Senate.  The 
urgency  seems  to  have  now  disappeared. 


March  9,  1966 


MESSAQE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentaUves.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  InfcMined  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Haoah  of  Georfla  has  been  appointed 
a  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  of  the  two  Houses  to  the 


bill  (HJl.  5688)  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Mr.  Dowdy  excused. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  12889) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of  air-  ' 
craft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development, 
test,  evaluation,  and  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
RiviRs  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Philbin, 
and  Mr.  Batxs  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enroUed  bill  (HJl.  2627)  for  the  reUef 
of  certain  classes  of  civilian  employees 
of  naval  installations  erroneously  in  re- 
ceipt of  certain  wages  due  to  misinter- 
pretation of  certain  personnel  instruc- 
tions, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 

TAX  ADJUSTBOENT  ACT  OP  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fH.R.  12752)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  income  tax 
from  wages,  to  require  declarations  of 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self-em- 
ployment Income,  to  accelerate  current 
payments  of  estimated  Income  tax  by 
corporations,  to  postpone  certain  excise 
tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  know  that  the  messenger  was  going 
to  come  in  with  that  message.  It  was 
very  nice  of  him  to  come  In  with  that 
message  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  Secretary  Fowler 
said,  when  he  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Fliuuice  Committee  on  June  8,  1965: 

Reduction  of  our  selective  excise  taxes 
increases  the  equity  of  the  tax  system. 
Many  selective  Uxea  are  discriminatory  and 
burdensome  on  producers,  sellers,  and  con- 
sumers of  the  items  subject  to  tax. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic have  long  felt  that  many  of  our  excise 
taxes  have  no  place  in  a  permanent  tax 
system.  Thus,  wherever  It  is  appropriate  to 
remove  a  particular  burden  on  one  product 
or  another,  we  should  strive  consistently  with 
other  tax  goals  to  provide  a  freely  operat- 
ing competitive  price  system,  and.  repeat- 
ing the  President's  words:  "end  an  unfair 
burden  on  many  businesses  and  workers 
who  produce  the  commodlUes  singled  out 
for  excise  taxation." 

Excise  taxes.  unUke  Income  Uxes.  impose 
burdens  on  those  whose  Income  Is  below 
the  level  of  their  personal  exemptions  and 
deductions.  The  present  excise  tax  reduc- 
Uon  program  will  lighten  the  burden  of 
regreaalve  taxation  on  low  and  middle  In- 
come people.  A  great  deal  of  the  revenue 
involved  comes  from  extremely  regressive 
taxes,  which  are  a  heavy  burden  on  low  In- 
comes. These  Include  the  taxes  on  tele- 
phones. 

And.  as  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  LoNCI,  a  man  noted  for  his 


great  record  of  protecting  the  consum- 
er's interest  with  respect  to  public  utility 
charges,  said  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate 
on  June  17  of  last  year: 

The  telephone  people  feel  that  the  tax 
reduction  wiU  mean  a  saving  of  $17  for  the 
average  telephone  customer  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  The  telephone  company  is  al- 
ready preparing  iu  publicaUons  to  advertise 
and  tell  the  people  about  the  tax  cut,  and  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  Congress  on  behalf 
of  both  the  company  and  user  for  the  tax 
reduction  voted  by  Congress. 


This  is  what  I  meant  when  I  asked 
earUer,  why.  if  the  excise  tax  cuts  were 
a  good  idea  last  summer,  they  are  not  a 
good  idea  now.  Or,  are  they  any  less 
burdensome  to  the  lower  and  middle  in- 
come groups?  I  do  not  think  the  people 
of  Louisiana  are  any  more  willing  to  pay 
$17  a  year  more  in  taxes  than  the  people 
of  Indiana.  And  I  do  not  think  the  peo- 
ple of  I/)ulslana  need  to  be  asked  to 
make  selecUve  sacrifices  any  more  than 
the  people  of  Indiana. 

When  Secretary  Fowler  came  before 
the  Finance  Committee  a  few  days  ago 
to  ask  for  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  cuts, 
one  of  the  reasons  he  gave  for  asking  for 
an  Increase  in  excise  taxes  was  that  they 
were  easy  to  collect.  It  is  apparent  to  me 
that  the  Treasury  is  more  concerned  with 
convenience  than  the  equity  of  the 
taxes. 

We  could  have  pointed  to  a  number  of 
items  on  which  we  did  not  have  the  same 
approach.  The  excise  tax  on  these  items 
expired  on  December  31,  1965.  These 
items  were  not  increased.  We  went  in- 
stead to  the  telephone  and  automobile. 

I  point  out  that  the  telephone,  auto- 
mobile, food,  and  housing  are  four  of  the 
basic  items  used  by  every  American 
household  today.  However,  if  we  wanted 
to,  we  could  have  said:  "Why  don't  we 
extend  the  tax  on  these  other  items?" 
Really,  we  are  seeking  to  put  another  tax 
on  the  docket.  It  could  have  been  said : 
"Why  don't  we  put  the  tax  back  on  race 
tracks?  That  tax  expired  last  year. 
Why  ^o  we  not  put  the  tax  back  on 
theaters,  cabarets,  c  >untry  club  dues,  the 
documentary  stamps  for  stocks  and 
bonds,  light  bulbs,  chewing  tobacco,  and 
snuff?" 

These  taxes  expired  December  31 
However,  they  did  not  put  the  tax  on 
those  items.  Instead,  the  tax  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  placed  back  on  the  telephones 
and  automobiles.  If  the  tax  had  been 
placed  on  the  other  items,  it  would  have 
raised  $303  million,  without  the  equiva- 
lent of  my  amendment.  That  would 
be  $303  million  compared  with  $315 
million. 

If  we  want  to  be  fair,  why  do  we  not 
go  back  to  the  luxury  items,  such  as  I 
have  Just  mentioned,  and  put  the  tax  on 
those  items?  We  might  go  a  little  fur- 
ther and  put  the  tax  back  on  Jewelry, 
fur,  toilet  preparations,  and  luggage. 
That  would  account  for  another  $550 
million.  Perhaps  we  could  go  further 
and  put  on  a  manufacturer's  tax — if  we 
exclude  the  one  before  us  at  this  time- 
on  sporting  goods,  playing  cards,  air 
conditioners,  and  Items  of  that  sort. 
That  would  be  another  $608  million. 

The  taxes  on  most  of  these  other 
categories  would  have  raised  $1,461  bll- 
Uon.    The  total  of  these  taxes  would  be 
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$2  billion  more  than  raiaad  by  the  total 
revenue  package  on  necessities  of  life. 

When  asking  for  tax  cuts,  Treasury 
was  quick  to  point  out  that  this  would 
core  one  of  the  inequities  of  excise 
taxes — their  regresslveness.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  a  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
a  $6  telephone  bill  means  the  user  will 
have  to  pay  an  additional  60  cents 
monthly  whether  he  makes  $3,000  or 
$300,000.  Twenty-one  million  house- 
holds with  telephones  have  less  than 
$6,000  armual  income,  and  8  million  have 
less  than  $3,000  annual  Income.  Why 
should  these  families  be  faced  with  an 
increase  in  their  cost  of  living,  an  in- 
crease which  would  weigh  more  heavily 
upon  them  than  upon  the  higher  Income 
families? 

But  the  elimination  at  the  inherent 
regresslveness  in  the  excise  taxes  was 
Just  one  of  the  reasons  given  in  asking 
for  their  repeal.  Another  reason  given 
to  repml  the  excise  taxes  on  so-called 
luxuries  was  to  help  simplify  the  tax 
system.  Treasury  pointed  out  that  the 
repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  on  luxuries 
would  leave  the  remaining  excise  taxes 
in  three  categories: 

First.  Excises  levied  an  the  benefit 
principle.  Included  in  this  category  are 
such  taxes  as  those  on  gasoline,  tires, 
and  tubes.  These  revenwes  go  to  build- 
ing new  highways. 

Second.  Regulatory  excise  taxes  which 
are  levied  on  such  items  as  marijuana, 
opium,  and  gambling. 

Finally,  there  are  excise  taxes  which 
are  sumptuary  taxes,  suoh  as  those  on 
alcohol,  cigars,  and  cigarettes. 

An  excise  tax  on  telephones  falls  into 
neither  of  these  three  categories.  An 
excise  tax  on  telephones  is  a  tax  on  a 
service,  and  it  is  the  only  service  tax 
levied  by  the  Federal  Government.  So 
Instead  of  retaining  the  reform  we 
worked  to  bring  to  the  tax  system  we 
must  sacrifice  it  in  |the  name  of 
convenience.  ' 

The  best  that  can  be  aald  for  relmpo- 
sltlon  of  those  regressive,  oppressive,  an- 
noying, and  burdensome  excise  taxes  is 
that  they  can  be  quickly  put  back  on. 

This  is  a  symptom  of  the  method  which 
has  been  selected  by  some  responsible 
Government  lead.irs  for  financing  our 
Vietnam  war  effort — take  the  easy  way, 
avoid  a  comprehensive,  well-thought-out 
program  of  financing. 

I  submit  that  this  leaves  us  with  a 
financing  program  that  fe  piecemeal  as 
well  as  Inequitable. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  called 
up,  and  on  which  I  shall  ask  for  a  vote 
in  a  few  moments,  is  very  simple. 

It  is  an  amendment  whose  purpose  Is 
to  exempt  from  restoration  of  the  excise 
tax  on  telephones  those  subscribers  who 
do  not  have  business  service  phones  but 
rather  residential  phones.  It  would  leave 
the  tax  applicable  to  business  service  and 
also  to  toll  messages.  Thus  the  exemp- 
tion would  be  confined  to  local  residential 
service  only. 

I  want  to  point  out  thit  this  Is  not  a 
tax  on  telephone  compiinles  which  we 
are  talking  about  eUmlnating.  It  is  a 
tax  on  telephone  customers,  including 
those  elderly  persons  living  in  couples  or 
alone  who  maintain  a  phone  primarily 


for  emergency  use  in  case  it  becomes 
necessary  to  call  a  doctor  or  a  relative- 
persons  who  pay  out  more  than  they  can 
really  afford  were  it  not  that  this  protec- 
tion Is  necessary. 

The  tax  I  wish  to  prevent  us  from  re- 
storing is  a  service  tax.  and  it  Is  one 
which  Is  not  Justified  by  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  money  it  involves. 
I  will  even  concede  that  a  tax  on  pur- 
chases such  as  automobiles  Is  more  de- 
sirable than  such  a  tax  on  an  essential 
service. 

Figures  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
show  that  in  March  1960.  more  than  half 
of  households  with  telephones  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $6,000  per  year,  and 
that  20  percent  of  all  telephone  house- 
holds had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year.  In  other  words,  once  again  unless 
my  amendment  Is  adopted  we  are  pro- 
posing shifting  part  of  the  biu-den  of 
Vietnam's  costs  to  the  low-income  seg- 
ment of  our  people.  Twenty  percent  of 
telephone  service  or  a  fifth  of  all  resi- 
dential users  come  from  the  bracket  be- 
low the  established  poverty  line — not  be- 
cause they  are  splurging  on  a  luxury 
when  they  subscribe  to  telephone  serv- 
ice, but  because  it  is  as  much  a  necessity 
for  them  sis  it  Is  for  the  rest  of  us. 

The  growth  of  telephone  usage  has 
been  remarkable  over  the  years.  As  re- 
cently as  1940  less  than  37  percent  of 
households  had  telephone  service,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  its  excise  tax  study  of  1964.  By 
1950  the  number  had  gone  up  to  62  per- 
cent, and  by  1963  more  than  81  percent 
of  all  households  were  telephone  sub- 
scribers. 

One  of  the  major  areas  where  tele- 
phone service  has  not  kept  up  with  the 
population  average  distribution  is  in  our 
farm  communities.  In  1959  there  were 
still  States  like  Mississippi  where  only  27 
percent  of  the  farms  had  telephone  serv- 
ice. We  are  trying  to  remedy  that  sit- 
uation at  least  in  part  through  the 
suiH>ort  and  encouragement  we  give  to 
cooperative  telephone  systems  for  farm 
families.  These  are  almost  entirely  resi- 
dential phones,  not  commercial.  The 
telephone  tax  on  these  phones  alone  is 
estimated  at  $14  million  per  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  see  no  logic  In 
supplying  funds  to  extend  the  rurtil  tele- 
phone systems  with  one  hand,  only  to 
take  back  $14  million  a  year  from  the 
farmers  whom  they  benefit  by  reenactlng 
the  telephone  excise  on  local  residential 
service  as  well  as  the  other  categories 
which  this  tunendment  specifically  still 
leaves  as  taxpayers.  Also,  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  the  rural  telephone  users  of 
whom  I  speak  are  often  those  who  coin- 
cide with  the  lower  income  groups. 

Telephones  are  certainly  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  case  with  the  items 
on  which  we  Impose  sumptuary  taxes, 
which  we  retain.  Furthermore,  and  this 
Is  a  reason  for  the  distinction  my  amend- 
ment makes  between  residential  and 
business  service,  payments  for  telephone 
service  by  the  individual  householder  are 
not  deductible  from  gross  income  for  tax 
purposes,  as  they  are  for  businesses.  Yet, 
which  of  us  would  say  that  a  telephone  in 
the  home  Is  not  u  much  a  necessity  for 
the  resident  as  It  Is  for  the  businessman? 


That  the  householder  himself  thinks 
so  Is  shown  by  the  growing  use  of  tele- 
phones to  which  I  have  pointed,  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  house- 
holds with  telephones,  or  81.2  percent  in 
1963.  are  maintained  by  those  with  in- 
comes below  $6,000.  In  1960  the  median 
family  income  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
was  $5,084,  yet  79  percent  of  Indiana 
households  had  telephones.  Also  in  In- 
diana, by  1960  114,000  farms  were  serv- 
iced by  97,000  telephones  on  those 
farms— even  though  the  farm  income  in 
that  year  was  only  $2,813  per  household. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  need  to  penal- 
ize our  low-income  farmers,  our  low- 
income  citizens,  our  average  individuals 
by  reimposing  the  telephone  service  ex- 
cise tax  on  private  residential  telephones. 
We  do  not  need  to  tax  the  opportunity  of 
calling  a  doctor,  a  fire  department,  or  a 
policeman  in  time  of  need.  We  need  In- 
stead, as  the  repeal  of  this  tax  has  done, 
to  stimulate  the  installation  of  more 
rather  than  less  telephones.  The  aver- 
age telephone  user,  according  to  Joseph 
A.  Beime,  president  of  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  pays  approxi- 
mately $14  per  year  in  excise  taxes.  The 
total  excise  revenue  collected  on  tele- 
phone excises  in  1963  was  less  than  1 
percent  of  idl  internal  revenue  collec- 
tions. 

But  what  I  am  proposing  would  pre- 
serve more  than  half  of  that  sum.  The 
$315  million  provided  by  the  tax  on  resi- 
dential local  service  is  less  than  the  cost 
of  10  days  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  already  removed  this  tax. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
selective  In  such  a  way  as  this.  If  we  are 
to  have  new  revenues  for  the  financing  of 
the  war,  let  us  not  be  piecemeal  and  arbi- 
trary about  it.  And  let  us  not  now,  for 
the  sake  of  a  comparative  pittance,  dis- 
criminate against  telephone  users  in  this 
way.  Let  us  instead  adopt  my  amend- 
ment and  exempt  the  householder  from 
this  tax  upon  the  necessity  he  feels  he 
must  maintain,  the  telephone. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
somewhat  reluctantly  to  take  issue  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  since  he  and 
I  served  on  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
generally  have  fought  together,  pcuticu- 
larly  on  the  matter  of  tax  policy  in  re- 
cent years,  including  the  question  of  ex- 
cise tax  reductions. 

In  1964,  when  the  tax  rate  extension 
bill  was  before  the  Senate,  recommenda- 
tions were  made  that  excise  taxes  gen- 
erally be  repealed.  I  was  among  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  fought  from 
a  political  point  of  view  rather  coura- 
geously against  accepting  those  reduc- 
tions. After  we  had  made  the  fight 
against  them,  we  turned  aside  and  came 
back  in  1965  only  to  find  that  the  admin- 
istration was  back  recommending  that 
practically  all  the  excise  taxes  which  we 
had  attempted  to  keep  on  the  statute 
books  were  now  considered  to  t>e  bad  and 
that,  therefore,  the  administration 
recommended  they  be  repealed. 

I  had  scone  reservations  In  1965  as  to 
whetiier  the  tax  cuts  which  were  being 
recommended  at  that  time  were  desir- 
able.    The  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
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dted  some  of  the  testimony  and  argu- 
menta  which  were  made  by  spokesmen 
for  the  Treasury  when  the  Senate  was 
eaUed  upon  to  consider  their  recom- 
mendations. 

I  believe  It  was  questionable  whether 
these  tax  cuts— ezoeptlne  those  which 
related  to  excise  taxes  which  were  dif- 
ficult to  administer,  and  which  had 
built-in  Inequities — should  have  been  re- 
pealed: I  believe  particularly  the  recom- 
mended reduction  of  automobile  taxes, 
and  also  the  recommended  reduction  of 
excise  taxes  on  the  telephone. 

The  recommendations  involved  a  mis- 
reading of  the  economic  conditions  at 
the  time,  tliat  there  was  a  great  need 
to  Increase  consumer  purchasing  power 
In  1965.  The  record  shows  clearly  that 
consumer  credit  wm  expanding,  between 
1964  and  1965.  frcHn  roughly  $76  bUllon 
In  1964  to  $85  billion  in  1965,  assuming 
that  this  involved  an  Increase  In  pur- 
chasing power  of  something  like  $9  billion 
to  $10  bLIlon. 

In  addition  to  that,  personal  compen- 
sation in  the  country  was  going  up  from 
$365  billion  to  $391  billion,  which  was  a 
great  Increase  in  purchasing  power.  It 
was  also  a  period  In  which  we  were  ap- 
proaching full  employment.  Therefore, 
to  argue  the  need  for  excise  tax  cuts  as 
necessary  to  stimulate  buying  ix)wer  in 
the  country  seemed  to  me  to  read  inade- 
quately the  economic  indicators  which 
were  quite  clear  at  that  time. 

In  addition,  we  were  proposing  to  In- 
crease social  security  benefits,  and  also 
to  make  money  available  to  the  older 
people  In  our  population,  under  the 
medicare  bill,  which  they  could  use  to 
meet  medical  expenses,  thereby  releas*- 
Ing  other  Income  or  other  sources  of 
^lending  power  for  consumer  purchases. 

At  the  same  time,  farm  prices  were 
rising — at  least  the  policy  of  the  admln- 
Istratlixi  was  declared  to  be  directed 
toward  an  increase  and  to  a  rise  in  farm 
Income.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  that  Increase  Is  tak- 
ing place  today. 

At  the  same  time,  the  employment  of 
those  who  had  previously  not  been  em- 
ployed, those  who  were  unorganized  and 
generally  employed  at  low  wages,  were 
receiving  an  Increase  in  their  incomes; 
so  that,  all  of  these  things  taken  together 
argued  against  the  position  taken  that 
the  excise  tax  cuts  were  necessary  In 
order  to  stimulate  consumer  purchasing 


Mr.  President,  now  we  are  back  in 
1966,  and  the  argiunent  Is  being  made 
that  we  should  reinstate  or  at  least  post- 
pone or  delay,  as  the  case  may  be.  the 
application  or  the  effect  o*  excise  taxes 
which  were  approved  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

Ordinarily,  my  disposition  would  be  to 
support  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  if  we 
did  have  alternate  revenue,  or  If  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  had  given  the  kind  of 
thorough  study  to  the  task  which  I  think 
it  should  have  given.  My  Judgment  is. 
as  I  have  said  earlier  in  this  debate,  that 
the  proposal  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Ooaxl  raised  for  Senate 
oonalderatlon  is  that  of  whether  some 
revision  or  modification,  at  least,  of  the 
Investment  credit  provisions,  which  are 


now  f  oimd  in  the  tax  code  of  this  eo\m- 
try,  should  have  received  much  more  se- 
rious attention  in  our  committee  and. 
following  that,  more  serious  attention  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  current  opinion,  an  opinion  which 
is  becoming  more  widespread  among 
econcnnlsts  and  those  studying  the  move- 
ment of  such  forces  in  our  country,  that 
we  may  have  reached  the  point  that  we 
have  overlnvested  In  capital  equipment 
and  capital  goods — the  kind  of  infla- 
tionary forces  working  in  that  sector  of 
the  economy. 

At  the  time  that  we  improved  invest- 
ment credit,  the  argiunent  was  made 
that  there  was  underinvestment,  that 
our  capital  equipment  and  machinery 
was  out  of  date,  and  that  we  needed  a 
special  kind  of  tax  Incentive  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  rebuilding  and  replace- 
ment of  inefficient  and  obsolete  equip- 
ment and  capital  goods  In  America. 

I  believe  that  was  a  sound  argument. 
Certainly,  the  response  to  investment 
credit  was  a  most  encouraging  one,  but 
the  time  has  passed.  New  equipment 
has  been  installed.  New  capital-produc- 
ing instnunents  have  been  purchased  or 
are  in  the  process  of  being  purchased. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  time 
in  which  we  should  have  taken  another 
look  at  Investment  credit  to  see  whether 
perhaps  it  should  have  been  cut  back  or, 
perhaps,  whether  there  should  have  been 
consideration  whether  it  should  have 
been  made  more  selective  than  It  Is  now. 

I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  this  credit 
should  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax 
structure,  but  it  serves  temporary  ends 
and  temporary  objectives,  and  It  should 
be  subject  to  periodic  reexamination. 
We  should  consider  alternatives,  other 
forms  of  tax  reduction — excise  taxes, 
perhaps,  or  reductions  in  the  general 
corporate  rate  so  that  the  managers  of 
conx>ratlons  can  make  their  own  deci- 
sions. 

I  fear  that  If  we  permit  investment 
credit  to  become  a  permanent  part  of 
the  tax  structure,  we  may  soon  find  oiw- 
selves  in  the  position  in  which  we  found 
ourselves  after  the  accelerated  depreci- 
ation was  put  Into  effect  and  had  been 
allowed  to  run  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  served  a  good  purpose  but,  eventually, 
we  reached  the  point  that  some  of  the 
men  responsible  for  Investment,  for  the 
financing  of  American  industry,  came  to 
us  and  almost  begged  us  to  do  something 
about  It.  They  stated,  "It  is  too  much 
temptation.  We  are  forced  to  Invest 
when  we  should  not  Invest,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion." They  stated  further,  "It  is  al- 
most like  dope,  we  cannot  quit  ourselves; 
but  if  you  will  change  the  tax  laws,  then 
we  can  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
in  our  own  management  plans  within  the 
corporation." 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  Judgment  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  that  this  kind 
of  study  and  examination  should  be 
made  of  investment  credit.  The  sulmln- 
Istratlon  and  the  Treasury  Department 
evidently  have  a  statement  prepared,  or 
will  make  recommendations  to  us.  The 
Finance  Committee  did  not  stop  to  make 
this  kind  of  examination  itself.  I  wish 
that  It  had.     If  this  had  been  done,  I 


believe  that  we  would  have  been  In  a 
position — I  would  be  In  a  petition,  at 
least — to  recommend  that  the  excise  tax 
increases  being  proposed  should  be  de- 
nied, and  that  some  adjustments  in  in- 
vestment credit  be  substituted  for  them, 
which  would  replace  the  revenue  which 
would  be  lost  If  we  do  not  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  with 
reference  to  excise  taxes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  well  knows  that  both  of  us 
feel  deeply  about  this  matter;  that  a 
complete  review  of  the  entire  tax  situa- 
tion probably  could  have  served  a  useful 
purpose  In  view  of  the  Increased  cost  of 
the  war  effort.  The  point  still  remains 
that  the  Investment  credit  measure 
which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Oore]  as  a  substitute 
for  the  excise  taxes  was  not  successful, 
although  I  supported  It.  The  point  is 
that  the  mere  fact  other  tax  approaches 
should  have  been  taken,  that  greater 
studies  should  have  been  made,  the  fact 
that  there  are  Inflationary  forces  at 
work,  and  the  fact  that  someone  misread 
the  economic  Indicators  last  summer,  is 
no  Justification  for  ccMning  back  and 
placing  a  tax  upon  a  service,  or  a  pit- 
tance. The  fact  is  that  this  Is  as  I  have 
indicated.  10  days  of  war.  If  we  take  the 
telephone  tax  that  they  are  going  to 
raise  for  next  year,  that  Is  fiscal  1967,  It 
will  pay  for  20  days  of  war.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  in  a  responsible  admin- 
istration position  who  has  Indicated  we 
can  have  a  short-term  war.  The  New 
York  Times  stated  that  a  3-  to  7-year 
war  is  the  present  Indication.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  have  a  tax  policy 
which  is  aimed  at  a  6-month  and  tem- 
porary stopgap  approach. 

I  might  point  out  one  other  thing  In 
regard  to  these  excise  taxes— that  why, 
when  we  place  them  on  telephones  again, 
we  do  not  go  back  and  grab  some  of 
these  things  which  could  be  called 
luxuries? 

If  the  administration  and  the  leader- 
ship are  sincerely  concerned  about  taxes, 
I  would  feel  much  better  If  we  would  go 
back  and  reinstltute  edl  these  excise 
taxes  rather  than  picking  out  these  few. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  except 
convenience  and  necessity,  that  Is.  ne- 
cessity for  easing  the  convenience — both 
of  which  amount  to  the  same  thing — as 
a  reason  for  picking  out  these  selective 
parts  of  our  economic  structure. 

I  am  quite  prepared,  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  well  knows,  to  meet  the 
tax  problem  head  on.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy to  vote  for  the  taxes  required.  The 
previous  proposal  affected  $1.2  billion  in 
taxes  for  fiscal  year  1967.  This  proposal 
Involves  $16  million.  We  recently  passed 
a  $4.3  billion  emergency  bill.  Yet  we  are 
asked  to  cut  down  a  $16  million  proposal. 
It  Is  like  putting  a  toothpick  up  for  a  full- 
course  dinner. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  consulted  with  the  leader- 
ship on  this  proposal.  Ordinarily  we 
would  not  do  this,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request  until  I  send 
a  modification  of  the  amendments  to  the 
desk? 
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Mr. LONOofLoulsiana.    Tes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  send  modifications  to 
my  amendments.  

The  PRESIDINO  OPjlCER.  The 
modifications  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  2,  line  10,  after  the  word  "means" 
to  Insert  "(1)". 

On  page  2.  line  18,  before  the  period,  to 
insert:  ",  (2)  any  facility  or  service  pro- 
vided In  connection  with  such  communi- 
cation service".  _ 

The  PRESIDINa  OPHCER.  The 
amendments  are  so  modified. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
find  myself  in  considerable  agreement 
with  the  case  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  with  respect  to  the  Idea  of  rais- 
ing revenues  by  other  means  If  his 
amendment  Is  adopted.  I  have  not  felt 
personally  that  If  an  amendment  of  mine 
were  offered  which  would  i«sult  In  loss 
of  revenues  I  should  offer  an  tunendment 
which  would  result  In  raising  the  lost 
revenues.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  Is  ready.  If  hlB  amendment 
should  be  sulopted,  which  would  result  in 
loss  of  revenues  of  $350  million,  to  offer 
the  alternatives  which  he  has  talked 
about,  or  which  I  am  talking  sibout, 
which  would  likely  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate  today  or  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  established  in  conference  in  the  event 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  goes  to  con- 
ference with  a  tax  bill  which  falls  far 
short  of  providing  revenues  proposed  to 
be  raised  by  the  House. 

However,  I  hope  the  debate  may  have 
some  effect  on  the  Treasury  in  moving  It 
toward  some  revision  of  the  Investment 
tax  law  which  we  now  have.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  another  alternative  will  be 
adopted;  one  giving  the  administration 
discretionary  authority,  within  limits,  to 
increase  both  Individual  and  corporate 
tax  rates.  This  is  an  authority  which,  in 
my  Judgment,  the  administration  should 
have  under  ordinary  conditions  for  bet- 
ter directing  the  movement  of  our 
economy,  but  particularly  so  at  a  time 
Uke  this,  when  the  costs  of  escalating  our 
mllitary  activities  are  quite  uncertain. 

The  investment  tax  credit  or  the  in- 
dividual or  corporate  tax  rates  or  the 
alternative  taxes  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  referred  would  be  much 
more  desirable  taxes  by  which  revenues 
would  be  raised  to  make  up  the  losses  of 
revenues  if  his  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted. 

I  think  realistically  the  alternatives  he 
has  talked  about  or  that  I  have  referred 
to  are  not  likely  to  be  a<Jopted.  Con- 
sequently, I  thlrJc,  in  the  luune  of  some 
fiscal  responsibility — although  there  is  a 
relatively  fine  line  here — I  must  oppose 
the  Eunendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  urge  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  position  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely disappointed  that  this  proposed 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  reaches  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  still  carrsring  among  its  pro- 


visions one  of  the  most  discriminatory 
and  regressive  taxes  in  our  entire  tax 
structure.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  telephone  excise  tax. 

As  one  who  has  opposed  this  tax  in 
the  past.  I  shall  oppose  It  again.  I  shall 
do  so  because  I  believe  this  tax  Is  Inde- 
fensible. If  more  money  Is  needed  to 
finance  our  operations  in  Vietnam  we 
must,  of  course,  make  It  available.  We 
need  not  make  it  available  by  reimpos- 
Ing  this  tax  upon  telephone  users,  how- 
ever, for  there  are  other  alternatives 
open  to  us. 

I  believe  that  first  of  all  the  President 
should  pare  down  some  of  his  domestic 
programs  during  this  emergency.  If 
sacrifice  is  needed,  the  fat  can  be  cut 
off  the  Great  Society.  If  the  administra- 
tion feels  that  this  cannot  be  done  or  that 
It  is  politically  unwise  to  do  so,  there  are 
other  tax  sources  which  are  not  as  dis- 
crimlnatf-v  and  regressive.  Indeed, 
when  President  Johnson  requests  that 
the  telephone  tax  be  reimposed,  a  tax 
that  hits  hardest  at  the  poor,  it  makes  a 
mockery  of  his  ringing  oratory  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  when  he  said 
he  will  not  sacrifice  the  poor  and  the  un- 
fortunate. 

That  such  a  tax  is  regressive  can 
hardly  be  questioned.  In  fact  it  was 
admitted  by  this  same  administration 
less  than  a  year  ago,  and  I  fail  to  see 
how  the  character  of  this  tax  could  have 
changed  in  that  short  period  of  time. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  residence  tele- 
phones in  America  are  in  homes  where 
income  is  less  than  the  median  Income  In 
the  United  States.  Over  20  percent  of 
them  are  in  homes  where  the  income  is 
below  the  poverty  level.  Thus,  a  tax  im- 
posed on  all  residence  telephones  hits 
most  heavily  at  the  low-income  group, 
the  poor,  and  the  near-poor. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  those  of  you 
who  come  from  urban  States  to  grasp  the 
Importance  of  a  telephone  to  rural  areas 
such  as  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota. 
It  may  be  the  only  way  to  reach  a  doctor 
when  a  child  is  sick  and  needs  medical 
attention  Immediately.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  contact  a  fuel  company  or  an 
electric  company  when  for  some  reason 
the  furnace  has  failed  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  below  zero.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
luxury  but  rather  an  absolute  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
I  had  sponsored  legislation  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  which  would  have 
repealed  this  tax  completely.  When  the 
gradual  reduction  plan  was  included  in 
the  administration's  general  excise  tax 
legislation  I  agreed  not  to  pursue  my  pro- 
posal any  further.  Now  the  Treasury 
Dei>artment  is  back  asking  that  the  tax 
be  "temporarily"  reimposed  to  Its  fxill 
10-percent  level.  They  claim  that  even- 
tually it  will  be  reduced  until  it  is  com- 
pletely repealed.  The  record  discloses 
that  this  promise  may  be  an  empty  one. 

This  so-called  "luxury  tax"  on  that 
which  Is  not  a  luxury  has  been  a  tem- 
porary one  for  the  permanent  period  of 
25  years.  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
extend  thia  temporary  tax  time  and  time 
again.  If  we  reimpose  the  full  tax  this 
time  it  will  be  the  11th  time  it  has  hap- 
pened.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  vote 


to  do  so  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
Join  those  of  us  who  are  endeavoring  to 
reject  the  attempt  to  reimpose  this  dis- 
criminatory and  regressive  tax. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment as  at  least  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  like  at  this  time  to  raise 
my  voice  against  the  proposal  which 
seeks  to  reimpose  the  Federal  excise  tax 
on  local  telephone  service. 

I  fully  realize  that  our  Oovemment 
needs  additionsd  revenues  to  meet  our 
stepped -up  defense  requirements  in 
southeast  Asia.  However,  I  seriously 
question  the  wisdom  of  arbitrarily  sin- 
gling out  the  tax  on  such  a  highly  essen- 
tial service  as  the  telephone  as  a  meaiis 
of  financing  this  effort. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  serious 
consideration  is  now  being  given  to  res- 
toration of  the  tax  on  telephone  service 
while  other  less  essential  consumer  goods 
and  services  are  now  completely  exempt. 

All  of  us  will  agree  that  in  this  day  and 
age  a  telephone  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered as  a  luxury,  but  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  the  conduct  of  daily  business  and 
household  operations.  Especially  in 
emergency  situations  which  we  all  have 
to  face  from  time  to  time — when  we  must 
report  a  fire,  theft,  or  illness — is  a  tele- 
phone an  absolute  necessity.  In  my  own 
State  of  West  Virginia  I  was  informed 
recently  that  there  was  only  one  doctor 
available  to  serve  all  of  the  people  of 
a  certain  county.  Thus  If  one  of  our 
citizens  there  is  Involved  in  a  traffic  ac- 
cident or  has  a  sudden  heart  attack,  it  Is 
highly  imperative  that  a  telephone  be 
available  to  siunmon  help  immediately. 
Otherwise,  It  may  be  too  late.  It  is  en- 
tirely unreasonable  to  have  this  essential 
service  subject  once  again  to  such  a  high 
tax. 

As  is  true  of  all  Federal  excise  taxes, 
the  telephone  tax  works  the  greatest 
hardship  on  low-income  families  who  can 
least  afford  to  have  this  essential  service. 
To  reimpose  this  tax  rate  will  only  add  to 
the  cost  the  consumer  must  pay  and  will 
deprive  more  of  our  people  of  this  vital 
service. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  act  hastily  in  re- 
storing this  tax,  but  let  us  seek  to  achieve 
more  economy  in  Oovemment  opera- 
tions, and  let  us  look  to  other  revenue 
sources  which  are  more  equitably  based 
upon  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time. 

I  yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  the  time 
remaining  to  me. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (No. 
504),  as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoos  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

'  The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeins  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HaktkkI  No.  504,  as  modified. 

The  yeaa  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Cbuiicb].  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  1,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (IiCr.  McOovkinI,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskic]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyeeI  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the 
Senator  from  Otiio  [Mr.  Lauschs]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McOovniM]  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  also  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lavscrz  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchclI 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fam- 
KiNl.  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  FakninI,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  THUKMoifol.  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  42,  as  follows : 


(No.  51  Leg.  1 

TKA8— 4« 

AUcea 

Pulbrlght 

Pearson 

Allott 

Core 

Prouty 

BarUttt 

Ontening 

Rlblcoff 

Bmi 

Hftrtke 

BucvUck 

Hlckenlooper 

RuaMU,  B.C. 

Bsrr«.W.Vk. 

Hruak* 

Ruaaell.  Oa. 

Cmnnon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Slmpeon 

C«rUon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

*^Tnlth 

Cm* 

UcClellan 

8  tennis 

Ooopcr 

McMuwra 

T»lma<lBe 

Cotton 

Metoklf 

Tower 

CUrtla 

Miller 

WUllams,  N.J. 

DoMilnlck 

Mane 

Toung.  H.  Dak 

■MtUnd 

Mwndt 

Toung,  Ohio 

Brrln 

UVTpbj 

Fong 

Neleon 

NATS— 48 

Anderaon 

HoUand 

Montoya 

Bfcjrh 

InouT* 

Morton 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Javlu 

Paatore 

Bonv 

.PeU 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pmzmlre 

ByTti,Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Robertson 

OtrfeMn 

Laag.L». 

SaltamsUU 

DouglM 

Magnoaon 

Saaattaers 

Blender 

Manafleld 

H|»rkinan 

Harrta 

McCarthy 

ByBllllCtOD 

Hart 

McOee 

Tydln«i 

Haj-dcii 

MoodWe 

WlUlMm.Del. 

Hill 

Monroney 

Tarborough 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Church 

Kucfael 

Moss 

CUrk 

LavMcbe 

Muakle 

DoM 

MeOovan 

Seot* 

PannUk 

Mdntyr* 

Thurmoatf 

So,  Mr.  HAtTKx's  amendments,  as 
modified,  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Blr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  as  modified,  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  tliat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  not 
be  read,  but  tiiat  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  40,  after  line  6,  Inaert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(f)   AtrrHoaTTT  ro«  SBcacTAaT  or  His  Dm.- 

KCATK     To     AUXVIATK     HiUUWHIPS     CaUSCD     «T 

WrruHOLOiNQ  m  Excess  of  Tax  Liabiuty. — 
"  ( 1 )  U'  GENxsAL.— Section  3402  ( relating  to 
income  tax  collected  at  source)  la  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (m)  (as  added  by 
subsecUon  (e)  of  this  section)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"  "(n)     WrTHHOLDINO  IN  EXCESS  Of  TAX  LlA- 

■njTT. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  establish  such  procedures 
as  he  deems  proper  to  alleviate  hardships  im- 
posed, by  reason  of  the  amounts  deducted 
and  withheld  under  this  chapter,  on  em- 
ployees or  cUsses  of  employees  whose  liabil- 
ity for  tax  under  subtitle  A  for  a  taxable  year 
Is  lees  (or  Is  expected  to  be  less)  than  the 
amounts  deducted  and  withheld  (or  expected 
to  be  deducted  and  withheld)  under  this 
cnapter  which  are  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
such  tax  for  such  year.' 

"(3)  ErrccnvB  date. — ^The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  o*  this  subsection 
ahaU  apply  only  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  December  81,  1966." 

On  page  40,  line  7.  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
Insert  "(g)". 

On  page  40,  line  19,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
Insert  "(h)". 

On  page  40.  line  20.  strike  out  "subsection 
(e)"  and  Insert  "subsections  (e)  and  (f)". 

Mr.  MEHXTALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  called  up  gives  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  authority 
to  devise  procedures  to  reduce  overwith- 
holdlng.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  for  reducing  over- 
withholding  by  allowing  taxpayers  to 
claim  extra  withholding  allowances 
whenever  their  Itemized  deductions  are 
especially  large  relative  to  their  income. 
In  effect,  this  particular  procedure  per- 
mits taxpayers  to  claim  extra  exemptions 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  can 
at  present  for  dependency  deductions. 

One  of  the  good  features  of  the  bill  is 
that  it  provides  for  more  realistic  with- 
holding than  Is  the  case  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  For  the  ordinary  taxpayer,  the 
person  who  has  an  annual  Income,  the 
new,  graduated  withholding  rate  is  being 
adopted  at  a  particularly  important  time, 
so  far  as  both  the  economic  situation  and 
the  inflationary  situation  are  concerned. 
It  provides  a  more  realistic  method  of 
wlthhcddlng. 

However,  even  with  the  witliholding  al- 
lowances provided  by  the  bill,  there  still 
remains  a  sulistantial  volume  at  over- 
withholding  attributable  to  such  fac- 
tors as  seasonal  employment.  Seasonal 
workers  generally  receive  a  oompan- 
tivdy  high  weekly  rate,  but  perhaps  work 


for  only  a  few  weelcs  out  of  the  year 
They  include  clothing  workers,  coal  min- 
ers, loggers — especially  In  the  part  of  the 
country  from  which  I  come — cannery 
workers,  seamen,  and  building  trades 
workers  who  engage  in  some  specialties 
in  some  areas. 

Because  of  this,  the  amendment  I  am 
now  presenting  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  provide,  by  regula- 
tions, procedures  for  decreases  in  such 
overwithholding.  Thus,  my  amendment 
would  provide  tiiat,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  the  new  section  re- 
lating to  the  withholding  allowances,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate may,  by  regulations.  prescril>e  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  and  withheld 
from  wages  to  the  end  that,  to  the  ex- 
tMit  practicable,  the  amounts  deducted 
and  withheld  do  not  exceed  the  income 
tax  liability  with  respect  to  the  wages 
during  the  withholding  period. 

In  addition,  he  may,  by  regulations, 
establish  any  other  procedures  to  allevi- 
ate the  hardships  imposed  on  employees 
or  classes  of  employees,  such  as  those  I 
have  outlined,  whose  tax  liability  is  less 
than  the  amount  deducted  and  withheld. 
The  procedures  proposed,  of  course, 
would  not  allow  for  the  payment  of  In- 
terest, but  would  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  develop  any  proce- 
dures which  he  may  devise  to  reduce  any 
hardship  resulting  from  overwithholding. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal  apply  to  fishermen  in 
Alaska,  who  have  a  short  working  sea- 
son? They  fish  mostly  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  during  the  remaining 
7  or  8  months  of  the  year  they  do  not  fish. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  a  situaUon  to 
which  my  amendment  would  apply.  The 
fishermen  of  Alaska  have  relatively  high 
income  for  a  few  months  of  the  year. 
The  tax  would  be  collected  from  them, 
and  months  would  pass  l>efore  they 
would  be  able  to  get  their  money  back. 

This  measure  would  increase  the 
amount  of  withholding.  They  are  al- 
ready at  a  disadvantage,  but  this  would 
increase  the  amount  that  would  be  taken 
from  them. 

My  amendment  would  take  care  of  ex- 
actly that  situation. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  examined  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
I  am  familiar  with  the  problem  which  he 
is  trying  to  solve.  This  is  a  real  problem, 
and  I  was  hoping  that  we  could  work  It 
out. 

I  have  discussed  it  with  the  staffs  and 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  write  an  amendment  or  formula 
which  they  could  offer  as  a  legislative 
proposal  to  solve  the  problem  which  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  trying  to  cor- 
rect. 

I  could  not  agree  to  go  along  with 
any  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Sec- 
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retary.   I  would  not  like  to  establish  such 
a  precedent. 

We  should  spell  out  our  tax  laws  ex- 
actly as  we  expect  them  to  be  adminis- 
tered and  not  delegate  authority. 

Having  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana would  be  willing  to  withhold  ills 
amendment  at  this  time.  The  Senator  is 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and  I  assure 
him  that  if  he  will  do  so  I  shckll  cooperate 
with  him  in  working  with  the  staffs  and 
with  the  Treasury  Department.  If  we 
can  come  up  with  a  legislative  proposal 
which  would  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  Senator  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  it. 

I  am  aware  of  the  problem.  It  can 
affect  us  all  in  our  respectiv<e  States,  but 
we  do  not  have  a  solution.  I  would  not 
want  to  go  along  with  a  delegation  of 
authority. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly sympathize  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  his  reluctance  to  delegate 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  change  the  vari- 
ous tax  laws.  However,  if  vte  are  going 
to  delegate  authority,  certainly  the  au- 
thority could  be  delegated  in  this 
Instance  when  we  say  that  we  will  allow 
them  to  give  back  what  they  withhold. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
never  been  known  to  be  very  favorable 
to  giving  back  any  money  to  the  tax- 
payers. The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  hold  onto  the  taxpayer's  dollar  as 
long  as  it  can.  I  am  sure  that  in  this 
instance  there  would  not  be  any  abuse. 
However,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  perhaps  the  remedy  I  sug- 
gested is  not  the  exact  solution. 

With  the  assurance  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  help  me  in  working 
this  matter  out,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  sympathetic  with  me,  I  shall 
certainly  withdraw  my  amendment  and 
go  back  to  the  committee  and  work  with 
the  Senator  and  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  an  effort  to  take  care  of  the 
abuse  that  would  result  from  the  passage 
of  this  act.  J 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  thttt-  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  I  shall  wt>rk  with  him 
on  this  matter. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  conamittee  and  he  will  give 
us  his  cooperation.  If  we  can  come  up 
with  a  solution,  we  shall  do  it.  It  is  a 
problem  that  exists.  If  w<  can  achieve 
a  solution,  I  shall  be  happy  to  help.  I 
would  like  to  liave  the  Sem|t|or  withdraw 
his  sunendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Ih-esident,  the 
Senator  has  taken  a  very  Une  position. 
This  is  a  most  difficult  problem  and 
needs  attention  and  study. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  PresWent,  I  point 
out,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
knows,  that,  because  we  are  increasing 
the  graduated  withholding,  we  are  em- 
phasizing and  accelerating,  an  already 
grievous  problem.  { , 

This  is  a  problem  that  Ttre  must  work 
out.    The  chairman  of  the  oommittee  has 


assured  me  that  he  will  help.  The  rank- 
ing minority  Member  has  assured  me 
that  he  will  cooperate. 

I  am  hopeful  that  something  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  suggestion  certainly  has  merit. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  only  real  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  by  some  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  is  based  on  the 
view  that  they  would  prefer  to  have  any 
change  si>elled  out  by  statute  rather 
than  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  work  out  regu- 
lations. 

The  Treasury  Department  does  not 
know  how  it  would  handle  the  matter  if 
it  had  the  authority.  The  Department 
would  like  to  have  a  chance  to  study  the 
matter. 

The  Senator  can  have  my  cooperation 
in  trying  to  work  out  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  There  is  merit  in  his  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatc»-  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  real- 
ize that  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his 
amendment.  However,  I  wonder  if  he 
has  given  thought  to  the  problem  which 
exists  in  the  temporary  jobs  of  college 
students  who  work  during  the  summer. 
A  deduction  is  made  from  their  salaries 
and  then  the  students  must  wait  until  the 
following  year  for  a  refund,  when  they 
are  actually  trying  to  earn  money  with 
which  to  help  them  pay  their  tuition. 
However,  the  Government  holds  the 
money  and  they  cannot  get  the  money 
when  they  need  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  student  does  not 
get  the  money  until  January  or  Febru- 
ary. He  has  to  return  to  school  in  Sep- 
teml)er.  That  is  exactly  the  situation 
that  we  are  tnring  to  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  some- 
thing will  be  worked  out  so  that  there 
would  be  no  withholding  at  all  in  a  situa- 
tion of  that  kind  if  no  tax  were  to  be 
paid? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment is  withdrawn. 

AMKiroiCENT  NO.  S02 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  502. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativk  Clbrk.  On  page  49, 
beginning  with  line  3,  it  Is  pnHX>sed  to 
strike  out  all  through  line  16  on  page  51 
(sec.  201  of  the  bill  relating  to  passenger 
automobiles) . 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  very  briefly  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  subject  with  which 
all  of  us  are  very  familiar. 

A  year  ago  after  intensive  study  and 
debate,  a  scheduled  elimination  of  the 
excise  taxes  on  aut(Hnobiles  was  agreed 
to.  The  bill  before  us  would  postpone  the 
application  of  that  scheduled  deduction. 


I  acknowledge  that  when  one  from 
Michigan  offers  an  amendment  such  as 
this,  he  is  suspect  because  cars  are  made 
in  Michigan.  However,  the  consumers  of 
these  vehicles  are  located  in  50  States  of 
the  Union. 

The  burden  that  we  seek  to  lighten 
faUs  in  all  50  States. 

Let  me  review  very  briefly,  facts  made 
clear  last  year.  This  tax  is  wholly  dis- 
criminatory. It  targets  in  on  one  busi- 
ness with  precision,  and  really  the  Justi- 
fication that  is  offered  for  it  is  that  it  is 
easy  to  collect.  That  is  a  so-what  argu- 
ment. Is  it  fah:?  Is  it  right?  Is  it 
equitable?  Those  are  the  tests  we  should 
apply.  In  our  Judgment  it  meets  none 
of  these  tests. 

Those  who  oppose  my  amendment  now 
argue  that  this  is  the  wrong  time.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  automobile  industry 
is  enjoying  a  profitable  return.  It  is  an 
industry  that  does  consume  basic  mate- 
rials. It  is  an  industry  that  gives  em- 
ployment and  consequently  drains  off 
from  the  labor  force. 

Parenthetically,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry employs  1  out  of  every  6  employed 
in  this  country  either  in  direct  or  in- 
direct support  of  the  industry.  But  in 
reply,  one  can  say  tliat  no  time  is  the 
wrong  time  to  do  what  is  right.  To  do 
what  is  right  is  always  appropriate. 

If  Senators  share  with  us  the  convic- 
tion that  this  is  a  discriminatory  tax,  a 
regressive  tax,  then  I  think  we  should 
correct  it.  Now  is  the  right  time  to  do 
this.  % 

Let  me  plead  guilty  to  some  pangs  of 
conscience  here. 

I  have  and  shall  continue  to  insist  that 
there  are  domestic  needs  unmet,  which 
should  be  met,  which  have  Just  as  high 
priority  as  anything  which  confronts  the 
country.  Victory  in  the  war  on  poverty 
win  be  more  satisfying  than  any  victory 
obtained  in  armed  conflict.  Determined 
prosecution  of  that  war  on  poverty  must 
be  continued. 

In  taking  that  position.  I  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  be  conscious  of  revenue 
needs.  It  was  for  this  i-eason  that  I  sup- 
ported the  effort  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GorxI,  who  sought 
to  continue  the  scheduled  reduction  of 
the  auto  excise  tax  by  substituting  as  a 
compensating  revenue  source  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  7-percent  investment 
credit.  This  to  me  made  good  sense.  It 
still  does.  It  protects  the  principle  of 
fairness  by  removing  the  discriminatory 
auto  excise  tax  while  providing  offsetting 
revenue. 

I  regret  that  his  effort,  which  I  sup- 
ported, met  with  very  little  success.  We 
got  only  10  votes.  It  was  the  preferable 
way  to  do  it.  However,  we  failed  in  that. 
I  think  a  principle  important  enough 
to  be  brought  to  our  attention  again  is 
involved.  Here  we  have  a  tax  which  is 
cleswly  intended  to  hit  one  segment  of 
our  economy,  and  one  segment  only.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 2y2  million  families  of  $7,000  an- 
nual income  who  buys  a  car  in  this  coun- 
try. Home  and  automobile  are  the 
largest  investments  of  the  American 
family,  and  in  very  many  cases  today 
the  automobile  is  a  neoeaslty,  an  eco- 
nomic necessity. 
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Think  Also  of  the  situation  thi«  bill 
vtn  cause  unless  we  adopt  my  amend- 
ment. On  April  1.  1968,  the  auto  ezdae 
would  drop  from  7  to  2  percent.  Think 
of  the  deterrent  this  will  be  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  car  the  closer  we  come  to  the 
spring  of  1968;  think  of  the  severe  dis- 
tortion In  the  used  car  market. 

I  wish  very  much  that  we  were  re- 
spondtnc  to  our  need  for  additional  reve- 
nue by  a  tax  increase  of  broad  applica- 
tion reaching  broad  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  are  not,  and  I  have  very  little 
illusion  about  the  attitude  of  the  Senate 
toward  this  proposal.  Certainly,  our  10 
votes  on  the  Gore  amendment  reflect 
the  attitude  which  I  believe  unwise. 

In  summary.  Senator  McNaxaiu  and  I 
ask  support  for  this  limited  proposal,  one 
which  will  keep  on  schedule  the  removal 
of  an  excise  tax  which  is  regressive,  dis- 
criminatory, calls  for  selective  sacrifice 
on  an  Itan  of  necessity  In  many  cases; 
which  Is,  In  short,  not  sound  tax  policy. 
Mr.  LONO  ot  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  understand  that  a  telephone 
la  a  necessity,  and  that  some  Senators 
felt  they  should  vote  to  continue  the 
rwhxction  in  the  telephone  tax  we  ap- 
proved last  year. 

But  a  new  automobile  is  not  a  neces- 
sity. The  people  who  buy  new  automo- 
biles are  In  a  position  to  pay  taxes.  They 
make  eiMnigh  money  to  pay  taxes.  In 
fact,  they  pay  a  sizable  amoxmt  in  taxes 
on  gasoUne  and  various  other  things. 
We  are  trying  to  tighten  our  belts  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I 
would  hope  that  this  amendment  woiJd 
not  be  agreed  to,  because  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  the  tax  on  new  automo- 
biles Is  a  particularly  burdensome  tax. 
The  individuals  who  pay  the  tax  are  more 
fortunate  than  a  great  many  of  their 
neighbors.  Those  who  buy  used  cars,  of 
course,  have  no  tax  to  pay. 

The  revenue  effect  of  this  bill,  by  the 
various  amendments  which  have  been 
agreed  to.  has  been  reduced  by  a  billion 
dollars.  As  it  stands  now,  the  long-term 
effect  of  the  bill,  once  the  corporate 
speedup  has  expired,  will  be  to  lose  more 
revenue  than  it  will  gain.  That  being 
the  case,  I  hope  Senators  will  not  insist 
on  further  reducing  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue to  be  realized. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hak- 
us  in  the  chair).  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  or  the  manager  of  the  bill  if  they 
know  how  many  more  amendments  are 
pending,  and  how  long  they  are  likely  to 
be  discussed. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  Imagine  there  will  be  about  three 
more  amendments.  I  do  not  anticipate 
there  will  be  Insistence  on  the  yeas  and 
liays  on  more  than  one  of  them. 

We  may  take  one  of  the  amendments 
to  conference,  and  that  being  the  case, 
I  should  imagine  wc  would  be  able  to 
finish  tonight 

Mr.  DHUCSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inquire  further.    The  Senator  from 
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New  York  [Mr.  JavxtsI  has  an  amend- 
ment which  he  will  discuss  for  perhaps 
10  minutes.  Will  he  then  press  it  to  a 
vote? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  depends  on  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  rather  hope  it  will  not 
be  necessary,  but  I  cannot  state  posi- 
tively. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Townl  also  has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  perfectly  agreeable 
to  a  controlled  time  situation  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  that  wUl  be 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
as  well. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
IM-opose  an  amendment.  I  think  the  dis- 
oisshm.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  will 
be  rather  brief;  I  hope  the  manager  of 
the  bill  will  accept  it,  and  If  he  does,  we 
should  be  able  to  conclude  the  matter 
fairly  quickly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  debate  on  the  three 
amendment^  we  have  been  discussing  l)e 
limited  to  20  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment, to  be  controlled  by  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
blU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  20  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Ten  min- 
utes to  each  side. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator needs  more  time,  we  can  work  it  out. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  am  concerned  about  the  nature 
of  the  amendment  being  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  that  is  before 
I  agree  to  a  controlled  time  situation  on 
every  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  Is  not  a 
policing  amendment,  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  should  like  to  make  It  15 
and  15. 

Mr.  U>NG  of  Louisiana.  Why  not 
make  it  15  and  15? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  hesitate  to  do  so. 
but  I  simiriy  do  not  think  that  10  min- 
utes to  a  side,  or  15  minutes  to  a  side, 
on  a  tax  amendment,  particiUarly  one 
involving  such  an  important  matter  as 
the  one  Senat<H>  Douglas  will  offer,  is 
adequate.     Therefore.  I  must  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr.   PASTORE.    Why   not  do  them 
one  at  a  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  then 
I  ask  that  the  limitation  apply  on  the 
first  two  amendments,  because,  as  I  im- 
derstand.  they  do  not  involve  large 
amounts  of  moDey.  or  unusual  questions. 
The  PRESmiNO  OPHCKR.  Is  there 
objection?  The  chair  hears  none,  and 
it  to  so  ordered. 
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The  time  on  the  amendnxents  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  be  30  minutes  each  to 
be  controlled  by  and  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFf*ICER.  The 
amoidment  will  be  stated. 

The  LxcisLATiTx  Clzmc  At  the  end 
of  the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the 
following  new  section: 

^"^    — ■  T*x  Cxsorr  ro>   Expknsbs  or  Em- 
rutTMX  TKaininc  PnomuMs. 

(a)  Detimitton  op  Qvai.ificd  Invzst- 
MW»T.— a«:Uon  4«(c)(l)  (relating  to  quail- 
fled  Investment)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "plus"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  ttoe  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ",  plus";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(C)  the  employee  training  program  ex- 
penses (as  deBned  In  section  48(h) )  paid  or 
Incurred  by  the  Uxpayer  during  such  Ux- 
able  year." 

(b)  OETiNrnoN  or  Kmplotkb  Teaininc 
P*ooaA»f  ExPKwaM.— SecUon  48  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules)  U  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  (1),  and  by 
Inserting  before  such  subsection  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(h)    EMPLOTKK      TkAININC      PaOfiRAM      Ex- 

PSKBES. 

"(1)     IH     QENKKAL.— Vor     pUTpOMS     Of     thlS 

subpart,  the  term  'employee  training  pro- 
gram expense'  means  only  an  exoenw 
which—  ^ 

"(A)  is  aUowable  as  a  deducUon  under 
this  chapter,  and 

"(B)  Is  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  In  pro- 
viding one  or  more  approved  employee  train- 
ing programs  In  connection  with  his  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  any  expense  In- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  In  the  conduct  of 
his  trade  or  business  without  regard  to  any 
approved  employee  training  program  pro- 
vided by  him. 

"(2)     APPaOVXS      EMPIASTXE      TEAININC      P«0- 

CKAMS.— For  purpoaes  of  paragraph  <l),  the 
term  approved  employee  training  program' 
means  only  a  program  which — 

"(A)  Is  designed  to  afford  training  to  em- 
ployees or  prospective  employees  of  the  tax- 
payer In  trade,  busineas.  Industrial,  or  scien- 
tific skills  which  have  been  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  neceaaary- 

"(1)   for  the  national  defense, 

"(U)  to  replace  skills  of  the  Individuals 
receiving  training  which  have  become  obso- 
lete because  o*  advances  In  trade,  business, 
industrial,  or  scientific  procedures  or  tech- 
niques, or 

"(Ul)  to  replace  akIUa  of  the  IndlvlduaU 
receiving  training  which  have  become  un- 
needed  because  of  changes  In  the  naUonal 
defense  program:  and 

"(B)  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  fulfilling  the  sUndards.  require- 
ments, and  conditions  prescribed  by  him 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  (inclodlng 
requlrenoente  relating  to  the  employment  or 
continued  employment  by  the  taxpayer  of 
Individuals  receiving   training). 

The  Saeretary  of  Labor  ahaU  withdraw  his 
approval  of  an  employee  training  program 
previously  approved  by  him  il  be  determines 
that  such  program  no  longer  fulfills  the 
standards,  requirements,  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  htm  for  purixjses  of  this 
sdbsectioit." 
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(c)  CLxaiCAi.  AMXNfcUtxNTs.— (1)  The 
heading  for  section  38  le  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "p«ope«tt"  theifoUowlng:  "and  im- 

PLOTT*    TSAINmC    PKOCXAWb". 

(2)  -nie  table  of  sectaons  for  subpart  A 
Of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  at  chapter  1  to 
amended  by  Inserting  After  "property"  In 
the  Item  relating  to  section  38  the  follow- 
ing: "and  employee  training  programs". 

(5)  The  heading  for  subpart  B  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
InserUng  after  "Properly"  the  following: 
"and  Employee  Training  Programs". 

(4)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  H  Is  amended  by  In- 
serttog  after  "property"  la  tlie  Item  reUting 
to  subpart  B  the  foUowjag:  "and  employee 
training  programs".  { 

(6)  The  heading  for  | section  381(c)(23) 
Is  amended  by  Insertlcig  after  "property" 
the  following:   "and  emhijotee  programs". 

(d)  EmcTiVE  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shkll  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  De^mber  31,  1965.  In 
applying  section  46(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  to  the  extent  the  excess 
described  In  such  section  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  81,  1965,  Is 
attributable  to  employee  training  program 
expenses,  such  excess  ahaai  be  an  Investment 
credit  carryback  only  to  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  such  date. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mrl  President,  my 
amendment  proposes  to  include  within 
the  existing  7-percent  onvestment  credit 
for  new  equipment  and  machinery,  any 
money  which  is  invested  in  a  training 
program  for  workers  which  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Such  train- 
ing programs  may  encompass  only  the 
following  categories:  Where  the  train- 
ing is  necessai-y  for  the  national  defense; 
or  the  training  is  neciassary  to  replace 
skills  of  the  individual  which  have  be- 
come obsolete  because  of  automation  or 
technological  change;  or  to  replace  the 
skills  of  individuals  dSslocated  because 
of  changes  in  the  natiwial  defense  pro- 
gram, such  as,  for  example,  the  shut- 
down of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in  my 
State,  where  thousands  of  people  have 
been  let  out.  i 

In  these  cases,  if  the  employer  com- 
plies with  the  criteria  ^tablished  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  manpower 
training  program,  then  the  amounts 
which  the  employer  expends  in  that  re- 
spect would,  along  with,  or  In  place  of, 
his  new  equipment  investments,  be  en- 
titled to  the  7-percent  credit. 

The  estimated  loss  of  revenue  which 
would  result,  as  closely  as  I  can  get  it, 
would  result  only  from  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  some  modest  increase  in 
the  use  of  the  7-percent  tax  credit  in 
cases  where  it  Is  not  now  fully  being 
used.  The  tax  now  aggregates  some- 
thing in  the  area  of  (850  million  to  $1 
bilUon;  and  at  the  very  outside,  the  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  Involved  here  is 
$125  mlUion. 

Btr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Wo^Od  this  be  a  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  deduction!  from  the  amount 
of  the  tax? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  No;  it  would  not.  It 
would  be  solely  in  addititn  to  the  amount 
which  qualifies  for  iorestment  credit 
otherwise. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  I  mean,  would 
that  addition  be  a  dollar-for-doUar  de- 
duction? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  would  not.  The  In- 
vestmait  credit  is  only  7  percent  of  quali- 
fied investments,  and  therefore,  this  par- 
ticular training  expense  would  fall  into 
the  stune  category,  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  as  the  expense  for  ptu*- 
chase  of  new  equipment  which  now  quali- 
fies for  the  credit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  7  percent 
of  it  be  a  dollai'-f  or -dollar  deduction? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  7  percent,  I  say.  is 
a  dollar-for-dollar  deduction;  but  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator's  question  to  mean 
that  it  would  go  beyond  the  7-percent 
figure  on  some  kind  of  dollar-for-dollar 
basis. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
present  expenses  for  training  classify 
this  as  an  operating  cost,  therefore  not 
subject  to  taxation? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  No;  that  Is  not  the  case. 
Under  training  programs  undertaken  by 
the  employer  in  cooperation  with  man- 
power training  programs,  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  his  own  produc- 
tivity, or  carrying  on  his  own  business, 
but  programs  which  employers  would 
undertake  who  have  a  unique  capacity 
such  as  machine  tool  companies,  auto- 
mobile compsuiles.  and  so  forth,  which 
would  be  extra  to  and  outside  of  the 
normal  operations  of  their  businesses 
which  produce  revenue  for  them.  This 
is  something  which  they  would  do  in  or- 
der to  give  themselves  and  others  a  pool 
of  new  workers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  this  training  con- 
ducted outside  the  factory  or  place  of 
business? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  often  conducted 
inside  the  factory.  In  the  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  would  that  not 
be  an  operating  cost,  therefore  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  rvot,  because  It 
Is  not  producing  revenue  for  the  em- 
ployer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Ultimately  It  may.  A 
trained  work  force  produces  revenue. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ultimately  It  may,  but 
in  the  meantime  it  is  not  allowable  as  a 
tax  credit.  That  to  the  whole  point  of 
the  amendment. 

The  estimated  revenue  cost  I  have 
given  to  the  outside  estimate,  because  it 
was  given  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Ml-.  Prouty]  in  connection  with  the  bill 
which  he  has  introduced  which  seeks  an 
additional  7-percent  tax  credit  for  man- 
power training. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  It  to  urgent 
that  we  understand  the  tremendous 
manpower  needs  of  the  country  which 
are  the  reason  for  the  amendment  which 
I  have  submitted. 

Manpower  training  lags  far  behind 
manpower  needs.  The  best  figures  that 
we  can  get  indicate  that  something  like 
1  million  people  are  actually  in  training, 
when  \he  Automation  Commission  itself 
has  given  the  opinion  that  there  are  2 
million  who  will  need  retraining  as  a  re- 
sult of  automation  alone  every  year,  or 
are  in  that  condition  now.    In  addition. 


it  has  material  effect  upon  the  situation 
of  mlnoritiy  groups,  whose  workers  are 
generally  unskilled  and  who  would  be 
quickly  affected  by  the  contingencies 
which  I  have  described. 

For  example,  we  had  testimony,  to 
which  I  should  like  to  refer,  before  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  on  February  24,  from 
Adolph  Holmes,  Associate  Director  for 
Job  Development  and  Employment  of 
the  National  Urban  League  of  New  York, 
which  to  the  leading  agency  lor  dealing 
with  problems  of  employment  and  man- 
power for  minority  groups,  particularly 
Negroes,  stating,  and  I  quote: 

We  feel  that  not  only  the  amaU  employer, 
but  also  the  major  employers,  if  given  some 
sort  of  tax  relief,  could  and  would  absorb 
some  of  the  costs  that  are  Involved  In  the 
training.  It  is  our  concern  and  our  opinion 
at  the  moment,  baaed  on  our  experience, 
that  It  Is  not  fair  to  expect  the  governmenUl 
sector  of  the  economy  to  aboorb  the  total 
co6t  of  training  the  NaUon's  manpower,  and 
we  should  look  to  tiie  private  sector  of  the 
economy  to  absorb  some  of  this  cost  in  that 
the  present  corixjrate  structure  tax  would 
then  allow  for  this  to  be  some  portion  of 
their  tax  relief. 

Ml'.  President,  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Subcommittee  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  thto  session  and  last  on  the 
real  problem  which  facee  us  that,  some- 
how or  other,  even  with  such  programs 
as  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  we  have  not  adequately 
tapped  the  resources  of  the  private  sector 
with  respect  to  manpower  training,  that 
our  need  for  manpower  training  to  un- 
usually great,  and  that  we  should,  there- 
fore, encourage  it.  I  believe  the  Incen- 
tive credit  to  the  way  to  do  thto,  especlalb^ 
as  the  7-percent  equipment  credit  has  not 
been  fully  used. 

It  was  expected  at  the  time  of  Its  en- 
actment in  1962  that  Its  potential  tax 
loss  was  approximately  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars,  but  the  actual  credits  have 
nm  in  the  area  of  $850  million  to  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

It  to  at  least  as  important  to  have 
trained  personnel  in  the  coxmtry  as  it 
to  to  have  modem  and  effective  ma- 
chinery. Moreover,  thto  amendment 
does  not  In  any  respect  dimlntoh  our  tax 
situation,  because  this  to  a  7-percent 
credit  which  could  be  availed  of  only 
up  to  the  maximum  Umit-s  already  In  the 
law.  All  that  the  amendment  does  to  ex- 
pand the  usefulness  of  the  credit  to  in- 
clude action  in  this  critically  Important 
manpower  training  field. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Loutoiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  of  course,  to  meritori- 
ous and  it  certainly  should  be  consid- 
ered. However,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  would  tK>t  Insist  on  making  us 
vote  on  It  at  thto  time,  because  thto  to 
the  kind  of  thing  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee should  study.  We  should  hold  a 
hearing  on  it  and  let  the  Senator  ex- 
plain what  he  has  told  us  on  the  floor 
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of  the  Senate  today,  and  aim  obtain  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Al- 
though the  Tr^t«ury  Department,  nat- 
urally, becomes  upeet  every  time  we  dis- 
cuss a  proposal  that  would  lose  $125  mil- 
lion in  revenue,  it  may  very  well  be  that 
the  committee  would  approve  precisely 
what  the  Senator  is  suggesting.  On  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  a  deduction  should 
be  provided  rather  than  a  tax  credit. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  Insist  on  a  vote  on  his 
amendment  at  this  time.  If  he  does  not 
insist,  I  will  schedule  a  hearing  and  in- 
vite the  Senator  to  come  and  testify  and 
give  his  views,  and  also  get  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  as  well  as  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

If  we  take  the  amendment  to  the 
Hoiue  in  conference  at  this  time,  they 
would  in  good  conscience  say  to  us,  "You 
did  not  make  a  thorough  study  of  this. 
You  just  accepted  It  on  the  floor." 

We  did  not  have  an  opportimlty  to 
study  the  amendment  In  committee.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  if 
the  Senator  would  allow  the  committee 
to  study  it 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Let  me  make  a  counter- 
proposition  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, because  we  both  know  how  these 
bodies  work.  This  is  a  desirable  tax  pro- 
posal. We  know  this  from  the  enormous 
response  which  we  have  received  from 
the  business  community. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  Is  somewhat 
sympathetic  to  the  belief  that  it  wotild 
encourage  very  considerably  additional 
manpower  training. 

We  could  handle  this  in  one  of  two 
ways.  We  can  proceed,  as  the  Senator 
suggests,  to  a  hearing — and  the  Senator 
would  give  me  some  asstu-ance,  I  am  sure, 
as  to  a  reasonable  hearing  because  some- 
times these  things  become  long  de- 
ferred— and  cooperation  In  seeing  that 
the  necessary  facts  are  produced.  The 
fact  is  that  this  matter  has  been  around 
for  months  and  has  not  even  got  de- 
partmental reports.  Therefore,  perhaps 
the  better  course  would  be  for  the  Sena- 
tor to  take  It  to  conference.  I  will 
imderstand  perfectly  if,  as  a  result  of  the 
conference,  the  Senator  would  drop  it, 
because  we  cannot  get  agreement  with 
the  House.  At  least.  It  will  force  the 
Treasury  Department  and  Labor  De- 
partment, and  others,  to  ]as  the  facts  on 
the  line  quickly.  If  it  Is  dropped  in  con- 
ference, then  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will 
honor  his  indication  to  me  that  we  will 
get  a  rather  early  hearing  and  be  able 
to  get  to  It;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
should  be  accepted  in  conference,  and 
the  departments  really  find  there  is 
merit  to  it,  or  may  very  well  change  it, 
we  can  work  this  out  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  to  the  Senator's  satisfaction 
as  welL  At  least  it  will  be  in  being,  and 
we  will  get  action.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  does  not  Involve 
diminution  of  the  existing  tax  or  in- 
crease the  existing  tax.  I  make  that 
alternative  suggestion. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  staff  informs  me  that  the 
Treasury  is  (vposed  to  the  amendment 
ai  of  now.    I  would  Imagine  that  part 


of  the  Treasury's  opposition  Is  based  on 
the  revenue  situation  which  it  would 
face.  We  have  a  deficit.  Of  course,  the 
fact  the  Treasury  says  it  is  opposed  be- 
cause it  does  not  want  to  lose  any  money 
Is  not  conclusive.  We  are  here  to  legis- 
late. But  we  should  consider  the  De- 
partment's views.  We  should  study  the 
problem  and  see  exactly  what  their  posi- 
tion is  on  the  matter. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  we  will 
give  him  a  hearing  within  a  month,  and 
I  will  see  that  he  is  down  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  reports  on  the  measure.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  might  say  that  they 
think  the  ideas  are  meritorious  but  they 
would  prefer  to  act  in  a  different  way, 
perhaps,  or  that  they  would  prefer  to 
apprcqirlate  the  money  directly.  But  I 
will  assure  the  Senator  that  we  will  con- 
sider the  matter.  Let  me  say  that  if 
he  will  withhold  it  now,  we  will  be  in  a 
lot  better  position  to  act  on  it  at  a  later 
date.  It  might  very  well  be  that  we  can 
support  the  Senator  and  give  him  sub- 
stantial support. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  Senator's  assurance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  my  beloved  friend,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1 . 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
inclined  to  go  along  with  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoNOl.  The  question  now  is  whether  it 
is  not  a  chargeable  expense.  These  are 
people  who  believe  it  now  can  be  charged 
off.    We  should  find  out,  at  least,  what 


the  rules  are  before  we  pass  upon  It.  I 
do  not  know  them.  I  do  not  believe  that 
r^resentatives  of  the  Treasury  or  other 
departments  know  them.  I  would  hope 
the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  put  It 
aside  until  they  could  take  a  good  look 
at  It.         

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  it  is  deductible  as  a  business  ex- 
pense, but  It  Is  not  creditable  imder  the 
7-percent  Incentive  provision,  which  It 
would  be  under  this  proposal. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  the  as- 
surance of  my  friend,  whose  sincerity  I 
do  not  question,  and  whom  I  know  to  be 
on  my  side  on  this,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  (^}en  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  501. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  501)  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Bec.  —.  (a)  Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the 
appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  Item  915.20  the  foUowlng  new 
Item: 


»16.2S 


Artidet  cooftitottnc  a  bona  flde  gift  from  a  member  of 
the  Aimed  Forcei  of  the  United  States  serrlng  in  a 
eombat  lone  (within  the  meaning  of  section  112(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenne  Code  of  19M)  to  the  extent  such 
articles  In  any  shipment  do  not  exceed  $50  in  anpegate 
retail  value  In  the  country  of  shipment  and  witn  mch 
limitations  on  the  Importation  of  alcoholic  beveraoes 
and  tobacco  prodaets  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  pcascribe  if  such  articles  were  purchased  In  or 
throuh  authorited  aaencies  of  the  Armed  Farces  of 
the  united  States  or  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


Free  (see 
headnote 
2  of  this 
subpart) 


Free  (see 
headnote 
2  of  this 
subpart) 


On  or  before 

12/31/87 


(b)  Headnote  a  for  subpart  B  of  part  1 
of  such  appendix  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"Item  918.30"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Items  016.20   and   915.36". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
conaumptlon  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thla  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEK.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Second 
World  War,  Congress  enacted  a  law 
which  granted  servicemen  the  privilege 
of  sending  gifts  of  values  up  to  $50  into 
the  country  from  abroad  without  having 
to  pay  customs  duties.  This  law.  Public 
Law  790  of  the  77th  Congress,  was  ex- 
tended several  times  In  the  foUowlng 
years,  during  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
at  other  times,  but  was  finally  allowed  to 
expire  as  of  the  lot  day  of  July  1961. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  this  law  and 
the  purpose  it  served  In  a  minor  way  In 


bolstering  troop  morale  during  those 
earlier  conflicts,  and  realizing  that  we 
are  again  engaged  in  a  conflict  in  which 
American  men  are  offering  their  lives,  I 
introduced  a  bill  earlier  this  session  to 
reinstate  this  tariff  provision. 

However,  it  now  seems  that  this  could 
be  more  appropriately  effected  by  adding 
an  amendment  to  the  tax  bill  which  we 
are  presently  considering. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering.  Mr. 
President,  Is  short  and  very  simple.  It  Is 
no  different  in  any  way  from  the  earlier 
tariff  provision,  except  my  amendment 
Is  limited  to  those  serving  in  a  combat 
zone.  It  would  extend  to  those  service- 
men the  privilege  of  sending  gifts  home 
from  abroad  without  having  to  p&y  cus- 
toms duties,  provided  the  gifts  did  not 
exceed  $50  in  value. 

This  does  not  seem  an  unreasonable 
request  to  make  for  the  men  who  at  all 
times  are  on  call  to  defend  with  their 
lives  our  safety  and  freedom  as  well  as 
their  own. 
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This  seems  no  more  than  a  minor,  a 
token  privilege  which  our  servicemen  de- 
serve. Its  price  would  be  relatively  in- 
significant in  comparison  to  the  psycho- 
logical value  It  would  have  for  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  would  say  that 
there  Is  probably  a  "multiplier  effect" 
inherent  in  the  granting  of  certain  spe- 
cial privileges  to  members  of  our  armed 
services.  A  small  courtly  such  as  this 
represents  much  more  to  a  servicemen 
than  the  amount  of  qioney  he  saves 
thereby.  It  represents  the  fact  that  his 
country  cares  for  him  jwid  Is  properly 
concerned.  | 

Therefore,  I  hope  mjy  distinguished 
friends  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Wu-LiAJcsl  will  be  piUing  to  accept 
this  amendment.  ' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Willi AMsl.  Both  pf  us  agree  that 
the  amendment  has  popular  appeal.  It 
may  give  the  Treasury  some  problems 
with  its  balance  of  payments,  because  it 
Is  estimated  that  there  Is  about  $100 
million  In  shipments  ihvolved.  But  I 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference  and  see  what  can  be  done. 

On  that  basis,  I  am  ^|i;Uling  to  accept 
the  amendment.  j 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  pi-fcsident,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I 

I  would  like  to  poinit  out  that  this 
amendment  is  confined  Solely  to  combat 
zones,  which  essentially  would  be  South 
Vietnam  and  other  places  in  southeast 
Asia  where  our  men  aire  stationed.  I 
think  the  continuance  at  the  tax  is  not 
going  to  stop  the  bojts  from  buying. 
They  are  still  going  td  buy.  But  this 
amendment  is  merely  a  courtesy  to  them. 
It  is  not  going  to  exempt  relatively  large 
amounts.  It  is  merely  a  measure  of  our 
appreciation  for  our  boys  who  are  sta- 
tioned there  and  fighting- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yielcl  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  endorsing 
the  amendment.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
$100  million  that  the  Treasury  suggested 
was  an  old  estimate  applicable  to  all 
tourists.  This  provision  would  be  appli- 
cable only  to  the  boys  tn  combat  zones. 
So  it  entails  a  relatively  small  amount, 
even  If  they  all  took  advantage  of  the 
$50,  which  they  will  not  do.  So  the 
balance  of  pas^ments  4nount  involved 
would  be  Insignificant.  ' 

In  addition,  this  Is  only  a  small  token 
of  appreciation  In  recognition  of  the 
sacrifices  the  boys  are  making.  I  would 
certainly  be  glad  to  take  It  to  conference, 
and  hope  we  can  come  back  from  con- 
ference with  the  provision. 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  reemi*asize  that  the 
absence  of  this  amendment  Is  not  going 
to  deter  the  buying  on  the  part  of  our 
boys  over  there.  It  Is  ottly  natural  that 
they  will  want  to  buy  exotic  gifts  there  to 
send  to  the  folks  back  home.  So  they  are 
going  to  buy  them  wheliher  this  amend- 
ment Is  adopted  or  not.  The  adoption 
of  the  amendment  I  dp  not  think  will 


greatly  increase  buying  on  the  part  of 
the  boys.  It  is  Just  a  courtesy  that  we 
could  extend  to  them  which  I  think 
would  be  of  some  help  to  their  morale. 

Mr.  CARIfON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARU30N.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  chaii-man  of  the  com- 
mittee in  stating  that  he  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
are  willing  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference.  I  think  we  should  under- 
stand that  previous  similar  measures 
have  been  offered.  At  least,  I  offered 
Senate  2767  that  would  apply  to  gifts 
sent  overseas. 

Let  me  relate  what  happened  to  a  wife 
living  in  Junction  City,  Kans.,  whose 
husband  is  serving  in  Vietnam.  She  had 
to  pay  $8  in  customs  duties  on  two 
sweaters  valued  at  $19,  sent  from  Viet- 
nam. 

That  is  what  is  happening  to  gifts  go- 
ing overseas.  We  certainly  do  not  want 
to  see  that  continue.  We  took  care  of 
this  situation  In  World  War  n. 

I  hope  that  not  only  will  the  amend- 
ment be  taken  to  conference,  but  that  it 
will  come  back  approved.  I  know  that 
this  will  be  of  some  help  to  those  who  are 
serving  overseas. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Junction  City  Daily 
News  of  Wednesday,  November  24.  1965, 
which  explains  the  situation  to  whidi 
I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Junction  City  Dally  Union, 

Not.  24,  1965  j 

SoMETHtNt]  Needs  To  Be  Doni: 

An  unfortunate  situation  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Dally  Union  on  Tuesday 
after  the  wife  o(  a  Fort  Riley  soldier  now  In 
Vietnam  received  a  shipment  of  Christmas 
gltta  from  her  husband.  She  was  required  to 
pay  customs  duties.  For  example,  two  sweat- 
ers, valued  at  $19  reqtilred  an  additional  42 
percent,  w  about  $8  more. 

As  nearly  as  the  Union  can  learn,  the  duties 
are  fixed  by  act  of  Congress  and  the  post- 
ofBce  workers  act  only  as  agents  for  the 
Treasury  Department  In  collecting  duties  on 
shipments  having  a  wholesale  value  of  more 
than  SIC  If  more  than  one  shipment  Is  made 
each  day.  Even  purchases  made  at  the  post 
exchanges  are  subject  to  a  duty  if  the  article 
was  made  In  a  foreign  country. 

It  seems  unjust  to  order  military  personnel 
overseas  and  then  require  them  to  pay  a 
duty  on  Christmas  gtfts  when  they  can  make 
the  purchases  only  in  a  foretgn  land,  even 
providing  they  have  a  chance  to  enter  a  store 
or  shop. 

Such  Instances  may  became  numerous  In 
the  next  30  days  t>ecause  many  ot  the  gifts 
purchased  abroad  now  are  on  the  high  seas, 
en  route  to  relatives  and  friends  here  In  the 
sutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yitlH  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  been  yielded  back. 


The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  501)  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town] 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill  in  its  present  form  provides  no 
additional  net  revenue  whatsoever  for 
the  Government.  On  the  contrary,  it 
represents  a  loss  of  $22  million. 

Except  for  the  excise  tax  provisions,  the 
bill  provides  for  no  additional  revenues. 
It  is  not  a  $6  billion  biU.  Except  for  the 
excise  taxes,  Uie  bill  merely  changes  the 
collections  from  one  period  to  another. 

The  only  revenues  involved  in  the  bill 
as  presented  by  the  committee  were  ex- 
cise taxes  in  the  sum  of  $1,205  million. 

The  amendments  that  have  been 
adopted  and  accepted,  not  counting  the 
last  one,  either  increase  expenditures  or 
reduce  revenues  by  $1,227  million. 

So  we  are  financing  the  war  very  rap- 
idly in  the  wrong  direction  and  In  the 
wrongjnaimer. 

An  administration  that  would  present 
such  a  picayune  bill  and  then  oppose  all 
constructive  amendments,  and  a  Finance 
Committee  that  would  permit  itself  to  be 
a  pawn  for  the  Treasury  could  not  really 
expect  anything  but  an  irresponsible  per- 
formance. That,  Mr.  President,  is  what 
we  have. 

Every  economist  worthy  of  the  name  Is 
pointing  to  the  inflationary  pressures,  the 
tightness  in  plant  and  equipment,  skilled 
labor,  and  recommending  a  suspension  or 
repeal  of  Investment  credit,  or  suggest- 
ing other  measures  to  save  this  economy 
from  the  rigors  of  an  inflation,  to  save  it 
from  a  further  spiral  in  the  cost  of  living, 
to  save  it  from  a  greatly  increased  war 
cost. 

And  what  do  we  do?  We  come  for- 
ward with  a  picayune  bill,  levying  excise 
taxes  on  the  people  who,  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, must  buy  automobiles  and  on  tele- 
phone service  which  everyone  must  use. 

What  do  we  do  with  corporations? 
Nothing.  Not  one  additional  penny  of 
taxes  is  levied  by  this  bill  on  the  cor- 
poratlcms  that  have  had  a  85-percent 
increase  in  profits  after  taxes  since  1961. 

What  do  we  do  with  Income  from  in- 
terest, with  the  Federal  Reserve  tighten- 
ing money  and  increasing  interest  rates 
all  the  time?  Nothing,  even  though  in- 
come from  Interest  has  increased  59  per- 
cent since  1961. 

We  greatly  reduce  the  taxes  of  the 
people  who  are  earning  unprecedented 
profits  from  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles. But  when  we  need  additional 
revenue  we  do  not  levy  it  upon  those 
making  unprecedented  profits.  We  levy 
it  on  the  people  who  must  buy  automo- 
biles and  use  telephones,  necessities  for 
most  people.  And  this  a  Democratic 
administration  and  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  financing  the  war  with  this 
bQl  by  going  $22  million  deeper  into 
debt.  What  a  tumultuous  wave  of  cheer 
we  deserve. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TTBUfcs  in  the  chair) .  The  bin  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 
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Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  It  and  then,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  to  vote  on  It 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered ;  and  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoiu),  is  as  follows: 

At  tbe  end  of  the  blU  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Sac.  — .  LnoTATiOK  oir  Amount  of  Qttau- 
nxD  IWTMSiM^ffT  roB  Pttsposcb  or 
mm  IHTMIMKNT   CKB>rr. 

"(a)  tinuTATioN. — Section  4fl(c)  (relating 
to  qualified  Inveatment)  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  fcdlowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"'(0)  LxxrrATioiv. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provlalon  of  thla  cubpart,  the  qualified 
Investment  of  a  taxpayer  for  any  taxable 
year  shaU  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  mcome 
for  luch  year.' 

"(b)  Brricuva  dat«. — The  amendment 
made  by  subeectlon  (a)  ahall  apply  to  tax- 
able year*  ending  on  or  aftar  March  16.  19M, 
but  only  with  reapect  to  property  placed  In 
service  on  or  after  such  date." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
request? 

Iifr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wlU  try  to  take  not 
more  than  10  or  15  minutes  but  I  do  not 
think  I  «m  on  limited  time.  Mr.  Pres' 
ident,  am  I  correct  in  that  understand- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  limitation  of  time.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  try  not  to  strain 
the  patience  of  the  Senate. 

OaiGDfAI.   nOPOSAL    HXLI>ruI, 

Mr.  President,  the  original  bill  pre- 
sented by  the  administration,  with  good 
fortxme,  could  iiave  met  the  immediate 
contemplated  increases  in  expenditures 
for  tlie  war  in  South  Vietnam.  As  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oorx]  has 
said.  It  would  have  raised  $1,200  million 
in  taxes  from  telephones  and  automo- 
biles and  the  additional  Increase  would 
have  come  from  speeding  up  payment  o( 
corporation  and  individual  income  taxes 
which  would  have  been  a  one-shot  affair 
and  would  have  netted  aroimd  $4  billion. 

With  this  Item  and  with  the  transfer 
of  financing  certain  governmental  ex- 
penditures by  private  capital  rather 
than  by  puUlc  borrowing  of  another 
$4  billion,  the  Increase  in  expenditures 
would  have  been  approximately  met  if 
everything  went  right,  and  if  the  added 
expenditures  ceased  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1M7. 

But  if  the  war  In  Vietnam  were  to  con- 
tinue beyond  July  1. 1967,  obviously  these 
one-shot  expenditures  would  have  been 
used  up.  Tbe  assets  that  could  have  been 
unloaded  on  private  financing  would  have 
been  largely  exhausted  and  we  would 
then  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  rais- 


ing additional  amounts  of  revenue  for 
which  even  the  original  bill  would 
have  been  insufflcient. 

I  was  one  who  felt  that,  while  I  would 
not  reprove  the  administration  in  the 
same  way  that  my  good  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee bias  done,  we  should  have  tried 
for  a  greater  margin  of  safety,  and  that 
also  in  doing  so  we  should  try  to  levy 
those  taxes  which  would  reduce  the  dan- 
ger of  inflation  by  the  greatest  degree 
and  which  would  have  conformed  to 
principles  of  Jiutlce  in  taxation, 
sxif  ATOa  ooax  coaaxcr 

I  was  very  happy,  therefore,  to  be  one 
of  the  .^0  Senators  who  voted  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. If  there  had  been  more  of  us — 
and  there  were  only  10 — I  would  have 
offered  another  amendment  to  have 
eliminated  the  bonus  on  the  so-called  in- 
vestment credit  and,  therefore,  doubled 
the  permanent  tax  income  contemplated 
by  the  bill. 

But  after  the  Senator  from  Teimessee 
[Mr.  Oc«x],  got  only  10  votes  on  the 
amendment  I  thought  that  this  would 
be  an  exercise  in  futility. 

I  think  in  the  future  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  be  proved  to  have  been 
correct  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
who  voted  against  him  will  be  proved 
to  have  been  wrong. 

BILL    NOW    NXmniAL    IN   RKVXNT7S   BfVKCTa 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  as  Orover 
Cleveland  said,  it  Is  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory  which  confronts  us. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  does  not  add  any  new 
permanent  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  arithmetic  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  is  correct. 

The  increase  in  social  security  expend- 
itures will  be  approximately  $790  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  Hartke  amendment  will 
cost,  in  revenues,  $437  million.  So  that 
we  do  get  a  total  loss  of  revenues  of  $1,227 
million,  or  about  equal  to  or  a  little  more 
than  the  gains  from  the  tax  on  long- 
distance telephone  calls  and  automobiles. 

The  bill,  so  far  as  its  permanent  effect 
is  concerned,  is  now  neutral  on  revenue, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be 
neutral  on  revenue. 

sotncn  or  paxasxiaKs 

I  think  that  we  should  get  more  rev- 
enue to  meet  the  cost  of  the  wnr  and  also 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  Inflation.  There 
have  been  exaggerated  statements  about 
the  amount  of  inflation  in  the  past.  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  we  are 
now  being  devoured  by  the  increase  in 
the  price  level.  We  have  had  the  most 
steady  price  level  of  any  industrial  na- 
tion. I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  we  have  already  experienced  large 
Inflation,  except  in  certain  items.  Those 
items  are,  first,  meat.  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  farmers  deserved  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle. 
Moreover,  this  is  caused  by  a  produc- 
tion cycle  that  should  ultimately  correct 
Itself. 

The  second  source  of  increase  comes  in 
services — primarily  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cal services,  such  as  doctors'  bills,  hos- 
pital Mils,  and  dnjg  bills.  This  Increase 
cannot  be  met  with  the  conventional  pol- 


icies of  monetary  stringency  and  prob- 
ably not  by  conventional  tax  policies. 
CAprrAL    XNvxariCEMT   is  pkobixic 

The  third  group  of  items,  where  the 
tlu-eat  of  inflation  is  very  real  and  where 
I  predict  it  will  be  greater,  is  in  the  field 
of  capital  goods,  particularly  machinery. 
This  is  an  area  we  can  do  something 
about.  Pressures  in  this  field  are  very 
great  and  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
investment  credit,  which  this  body  stub- 
bornly refuses  to  reduce.  Last  year,  the 
Increase  in  capital  equipment — that  is, 
the  increase  in  1965  over  19«4 — was  ap- 
proximately 15  percent. 

There  was  a  dispute  between  the  Pres- 
ident, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Edle 
Corp.,  on  the  other,  as  to  how  much 
the  increase  In  1966  over  1965  will  be. 
The  Edie  Corp.  estimates  that  It  will  be 
an  increase  of  19  percent;  and  in  manu- 
facturing, an  increase  of  32  percent.  The 
President,  in  his  letter  to  Representative 
Patman,  cites  Commerce-S  JI.C.  estimates 
that  it  will  be  only  another  15 Mi-  or  16 Ms- 
percent  increase  and  not  19  percent.  But 
tills  is  an  increase  in  1966  over  1965,  and 
1965  already  had  a  15-percent  increase 
over  1964. 

So  far,  if  we  take  1964  as  the  base,  we 
have  a  compounded  rate  of  increase. 
The  increase  will  be  at  least  15  of  115 
percent,  in  comparison  with  1964,  or  a 
further  Increase  of  18  or  19  percent,  mak- 
ing a  total  overall  Increase  of  more  than 
30  percent  over  1964. 

This  is  where  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures are  beginning  to  show  up,  in  addi- 
tion to  meajiJmd  in  addition  to  services, 
particularly  me^al  services.  This  is 
wheretne  chief  danger  will  lie.  We 
should  very  frankly  face  up  to  the 
danger. 

REDtTCX    SmtCLOS    TO    INVKSTMXNT 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  Gore  amend- 
ment was  rejected,  because  ic  would  have 
reduced  the  stimulus  to  capital  invest- 
ment and  therefore  would  have  reduced 
the  pressures  toward  inflation  in  capital 
goods.  We  should  realize  that  the  so- 
called  7-percent  credit  Is,  in  reality, 
much  more  than  a  7 -percent  credit,  so 
far  as  taxes  are  concerned.  While  cor- 
porate taxes  are  48  percent  on  corporate 
proflts  above  $25,000,  a  7-percent  credit 
on  the  total  capital  investment  means 
much  more  than  a  7-percent  reduction 
in  taxes.  This  factor  is  only  slightly 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  under  the 
existing  law  the  total  tax  liability  cannot 
be  reduced  by  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  tax  liability. 

Thus,  a  corporation  which  pays  the 
regular  corporate  income  tax  of  48  per- 
cent can  reduce  its  effective  rate  by  one- 
quarter  of  this  amount,  or  to  36  percent. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  is,  of  course,  true 
that  it  would  have  to  Invest  an  amount 
equal  to  about  170  percent  of  its  net 
proflts  in  plant  and  equipment.  But  I 
iiave  made  some  inquiry  on  this  subject 
of  those  who  have  observed  the  siUia- 
tlon.  I  am  told  that  this  is  not  unusual 
in  the  large  concerns  and  that  in  prac- 
tice, therefore,  the  big  concerns,  which 
have  large  corporate  surpluses,  fre- 
quently get  this  reduction  of  12  percent- 
age points.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  It  Is 
a  reduction  of  12  percentage  points  of 
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income  tax,  or  from  an  effective  rate  of 
48  percent  to  36  percent. 

So  by  the  investment  credit  we  are 
stimulathig  expenditures  In  the  one  field 
which  Is  most  dangerous  and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  amenable  to  govern- 
mental control.  If  we  dia  not  deal  with 
this  subject  by  taxation,  we  shall  have  a 
movement  for  credit  control  and  still 
higher  Interest  rates,  which  will  fall  upon 
small  business  primarily,  because  big 
business  already  has  its  corporate  sur- 
pluses and  does  not  have  to  go  to  the 
open  market  to  borrow;  it  can  invest 
from  its  corporate  surpluses,  which  are 
huge,  and  thus  the  rise  In  interest  rate 
will  not  restrain  them.  A  rise  in  the  In- 
terest rate  will  restrain  firms  that  have 
to  go  to  the  money  market  for  borrowing, 
and  they  tend  to  be  the  smaller  firms. 

Unless  we  face  up  to  the  question  both 
of  financing  the  added  costs  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  devising  a  tax  system 
which  wUl  go  to  the  specific  source  of 
such  inflation  as  is  likely  to  occur,  we 
shall  really  fall  in  our  obligations,  which. 
In  our  hearts,  I  believe,  we  all  want  to 
carry  out. 

AMKNDMKNT     LIMTTB    INVCSTMENT    C«XOrr 

I  have  a  simple  propostJ,  which  on  its 
face  may  seem  complicated,  but  Is  not. 
The  amendment  which  I  am  suggesting 
proposes  that  we  limit  the  amount  of 
Investment  against  which  the  credit  can 
apply,  to  50  percent  of  taxable  income. 
To  Illustrate  how  that  would  work,  under 
this  proposal  a  corporation  which  earns 
taxable  proflts  of  $1  million  could  receive 
a  full  credit  of  7  percent  on  investments 
up  to  $500,000— nothing  beyond  $500,000. 
This  would  mean  that  the  corporation 
would  pay  $480,000  minu$  $35,000;  that 
is,  the  original  48  percent,  which  would 
be  $480,000  minus  7  percent  of  the  $500,- 
000  investment.  So  the  corporation 
would  pay  $445,000  in  taxes.  In  other 
words,  the  corporation  could  reduce  its 
effective  rate  from  48  percent  to  441/2 
percent,  but  not  below  44  Vi  percent. 
This  proposal  would  leave  intact  the  in- 
vestment credit  as  a  structural  part  of 
our  tax  system.  Personally,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  should  be  a  part  of  the  system,  but 
evidently  the  vast  majority  of  this  body 
believe  at  the  moment,  that  it  should  be, 
although  I  hope  and  believe  that  with 
the  passage  of  time  they  wlU  change  their 
point  of  view. 

REDUCXS    AMOTTNT    Olt   CXEDFr 

However,  instead  of  limjting  its  effect, 
or  providing  that  its  effett  will  amount 
to  a  12-percentage  point  cut  in  the  effec- 
tive rate,  as  Is  done  in  the  present  law, 
the  maximum  reduction  would  be  limited 
to  3Vi  percentage  points.  The  revenue 
effects  would  not,  in  the  terms  under 
which  we  operate,  be  very  great.  It  would 
perhaps  add  a  couple  of  hundred  million 
dollars  in  revenue.  But  It  would  be  a 
bullet-like  attack  upon  that  sector  of 
the  economy  where  the  inflation  Is  likely 
to  come  from— and,  indeed,  is  already 
coming  from.  | 

I  realize  that  the  Treasury  will  want 
to  study  this  proposal.  However,  I  ask 
the  chairman— who  Is  In  his  usual 
friendly  mood  this  afternoon  and  radiat- 
ing good  will- to  accept  this  amend- 
ment, take  It  to  conference,  and  then 
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discuss  It  In  conference.  I  think  this 
gives  to  the  Treasxiry  Department  a  con- 
venient out  so  that  they  can  retreat 
from  the  position  Into  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  they  have  forced  themselves. 

The  amendment  does  not  go  quite  as 
far  as^he  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
I  would  like  to  go.  But  It  Is  a  very 
modest  step. 

I  beg  my  dear  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  not  to  clcfte  the  gates  of  mercy 
upon  mankind,  but  to  give  us  at  least 
a  chance  to  check  Inflation  somewhat 
and  to  raise  at  least  a  little  toward  the 
expenditures  of  the  war. 

I  am  pained  at  the  thought  that  we 
now  have  a  bill  which  raises  no  revenue 
permanently  for  the  support  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

It  will  compel  the  Government  to  bor- 
row money  to  finance  the  war.  Some 
of  this  will  be  created  by  the  banks  who 
finance  the  purchase  of  bonds,  and 
therefore  it  will  tend  to  be  Inflationary, 
rather  tlian  the  reverse. 

Let  us  at  least  diminish  this  danger 
in  the  one  area  in  which  we  can  operate. 
I  beg  my  dear  friend  not  to  be  hard- 
hearted, but  to  give  the  economy  a  break. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  time  ago  we  considered  this 
general  problem,  and  the  majority  of  the 
committee  saw  it  the  other  way  around. 
We  voted  for  an  amendment  ttiat  would 
have  liberalized  the  investment  credit, 
rather  than  tightened  it.  The  present 
amendment  would  be  very  unfair  and  In- 
equitable in  a  number  of  cases  which 
come  to  my  mind.  For  exemiple,  what 
would  happen  in  a  case  of  hurricane 
damage,  such  as  Louisiana  suffered  Isist 
year  from  Hurricane  Betsy.  If  a  man's 
plant  is  wiped  out,  he  will  go  to  work  to 
rebuild  it.  He  lias  no  Income.  Under 
this  amendment  he  would  lose  some  of 
the  tax  credit  for  rebuilding  his  plant. 
That  tax  credit  could  otherwise  have 
been  carried  forward  under  the  exist- 
ing law.  However,  there  is  no  carry-for- 
ward provided  in  the  proposed  of  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  railroad  people  came  to  us,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  recalls,  because  he 
mentioned  the  matter,  when  we  were 
studying  it.  The  railroads  have  low  in- 
comes and  are  trying  to  modernize  the 
equipment  that  they  have.  They  feel 
that  their  only  solution  and  salvation 
is  to  become  more  efficient  and  provide 
better  service. 

Because  of  low  Incomes,  many  of  the 
railroads  are  now  unable  to  get  the  bene- 
fit of  their  Investment  credit  because 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  income  to  pay 
a  large  enough  tax  to  claim  their  full 
credit  under  the  25-percent  limitation. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  investment 
credit,  an  amoimt  equal  to  7  percent  of 
qualified  Investment,  not  to  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  tax,  that  is,  can  be 
claimed.  If  one  has  no  Income  tax  under 
the  existing  law,  he  can  carry  the  credits 
earned  forward  to  a  subsequent  year 
when  he  might  have  enough  income  to 
pay  a  tax.  and  therefore  get  the  benefit 
of  his  investment  credit. 

The  carryover  provision  Is  not  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor. The  Senator  puts  wi  an  additional 
limitation  that  would  mean  the  loss  of 


such  provision.  It  Is  not  quite  fair  to 
put  additional  limitations  on  people  who 
have  heavy  investment  expenses  relative 
to  their  income.  Upon  that  basis,  many 
people  could  be  injured  by  this  measure. 
Some  transportation  and  airline  com- 
panies have  imdertaken,  in  order  to  avoid 
losing  their  investment  credit,  to  per- 
suade the  banks  to  make  special  arrange- 
ments. The  banks  buy  an  airplane  or  a 
lot  of  boxcars,  and,  because  it  has  a  lot 
of  incOTie,  is  then  able  to  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Investment  credit.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  bank's  income  is  a  lot 
more  money  than  25  percent  of  the  in- 
come of  a  railroad  or  an  airline.  The 
bank,  having  purchased  the  equipment, 
is  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit,  and  the  bank  can  then  make 
a  deal  with  the  company  to  find  some 
way  to  pass  some  of  the  tax  credit  along 
to  the  company. 

As  a  practical  matter,  and  with  con- 
siderable logic,  companies  have  urged  the 
committee— and  the  majority  of  the 
committee  agreed — to  ease  up  on  the  25- 
percent  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
this  bill  goes  too  far  toward  taxing  the 
people  with  modest  Income  and  not  far 
enough  toward  taxing  those  who  are  well 
to  do.  I  point  out  that  after  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Hartke  amendment,  we  have 
in  this  bill  now,  on  excise  taxes,  only 
about  $450  million,  mostly  on  long-dis- 
tance telephone  ca^.  and  about  $400 
million  in  taxes  on  new  automobiles. 

We  raised  $3,200  million  In  this  bill 
by  a  speedup  in  the  corporate  tax  collec- 
tions. Someone  can  say  that  all  we  are 
doing  is  changing  the  date  of  tax  pay- 
ments. However,  if  we  pass  a  law  that 
provides  that  I  must  pay  this  year's  tax 
6  months  sooner,  and  that  next  year  I 
must  pay  next  year's  tax  6  months  sooner, 
and  the  following  year  I  must  pay  that 
tax  6  months  sooner,  in  the  year  that  law 
is  put  into  effect,  my  tax  has  been  in- 
creased by  50  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  is  this  not  a  one- 
shot  affair? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  just  for 
1  year.   I  quite  agree. 

If  we  have  a  big  deficit  next  year,  we 
will  undoubtedly  be  asked  to  pass  an- 
other tax  bill  to  offset  the  deficit.  I  hope 
that  will  not  be  the  case.  However,  if  I 
might,  I  shall  quote  one  of  the  favorite 
quotations  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  from  that  beauti- 
ful old  hymn  "Lead,  Kindly  Light." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  'I  do  not  ask  to  see 
the  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  for 
me." 

However,  I  wanted  a  good  step. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  would 
give  us  $3.2  billion  in  additional  revenue 
from  corporations  in  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  be  for  1  year 
only. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  gets  us 
1  year  further  toward  our  destination. 
Next  year  we  can  take  another  look  and 
see  where  we  stand.  However,  for  now 
we  will  Increase  the  revenue  that  we  have 
coming  in. 

If  we  look  at  what  is  contained  In  the 
bill  and  the  amount  of  money  that  we 
pick  up  In  fiscal  year  1967,  about  80  per- 
cent of  this  increased  revenue  is  revenue 
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that  we  are  Vtvjiag  on  corponitloa«.  We 
•re  hlttliiK  tliem  pretty  hard  when  we 
speed  up  Uz  eoOeetlons  to  eoUeet  more 
money  In  s  T<"gW  year. 

Mr.  DOOCOAB.  But  It  does  not  In- 
erfaae  their  UabUlty.  It  merely  means 
that  they  pay  the  amounts  earlier. 

Ifr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Any  time  we 
chance  a  law  to  make  me  pay  my  taxes 
•  months  sooner,  unless  I  am  given  a 
windfall  elsewhere,  I  have  been  deprived 
of  that  much  money.  The  corporations 
of  America  win  have  been  relieved  of 
$3,300  milUon  in  this  case  and  the  Gov- 
ernment win  be  ahead  by  $3,300  million. 
They  have  paid  the  93,300  mUllon  and 
they  win  be  b^ilnd  by  the  93,300  mllUon. 

It  would  be  Just  as  though  we  had  a 
bushelful  of  cash  here.  If  I  were  to 
separate  the  Senator  from  Illinois  from 
that  bushelful  of  cash,  I  would  be  ahead 
by  that  much  money. 

Mr.  DOIKHiAS.  It  is  eating  into  the 
future. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Loidslana.  Who  gets  the 
money?  If  no  one  never  gets  it  back,  we 
are  ahead  by  that  much  money,  and  the 
other  fellow  is  behind  by  that  much 
money,  unless  someone  gives  it  back  to 
him  somewhere  down  the  path. 

I  admit  that  it  Is  a  one-time  windfall. 
However,  that  does  not  change  the  sit- 
uation. It  is  money  Just  the  same.  The 
one  real  big  ooDection  here  is  on  this 
speedup  of  the  corporate  tax  payments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LOKO  of  Louisiana.  So  when  one 
really  gets  to  it.  in  this  bill  we  are  get- 
ting the  money  ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  £X>UOLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONO  oi  Louisiana.  That  is  for 
fiscal  1997.  Most  of  the  money  comes 
out  of  the  oorporatlfcms:  the  way  the  bill 
now  stands,  about  90  percent  of  it 

So  I  say  we  have  not  let  those  who  are 
well  able  to  pay  taxes  go  home  scot  free; 
they  are  paying  a  lot  of  taxes,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  change  this  investment 
credit  around.  I  would  certainly  hope 
the  Senator  would  develop  his  ideas  with 
the  committee,  because  we  did  not  have 
the  chance  to  study  It  and  vote  on  it. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  we  need  to 
t^titen  up  on  some  aspects  of  it,  and 
perhaps  loosen  up  on  some  of  the  tight 
ends;  but  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  upon 
wbieh  I  think  the  Senate  really  should 
have  the  benefit  of  a  committee  study 
and  a  committee  report  l>efore  it  is 
asked  to  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  say,  if  my  dear 
friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
only  accept  this  amendment,  it  would  go 
to  c(mferenoe,  and  the  Treasury  would 
have  time  to  study  it  and  express  its 
(H>inlon. 

I  personally  think  that  in  the  case  of 
disaster,  a  special  allowance  should  be 
made,  except  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
tills  should  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
demolish  the  principle  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  advocate.  It  Is  a  legal  adage.  I 
believe,  that  good  cases  make  bad  law. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  can  cry 
about  the  storms  and  hxirricanes  coming 
from  the  north  which  sweep  down  upon 
the  lower  MlMlssippi  Valley,  and  of  the 
tides  which  come  in.    He  can  weep  over 


that,  and  I  will  weep  with  him.  In  fact. 
I  have  many  handkerchtets  here  wltb 
whleh  to  weep,  if  that  is  necessary. 

But  this  can  be  changed  in  conference 
to  provide  for  that  esceptkm.  Please 
do  not  postpone,  until  a  eonjeetural  new 
bill  comes  in,  the  attempt  to  raise  more 
revenue  and  to  direct  any  tax  increases 
which  occur  toward  the  polnta  where 
inflation  threatens. 

I  do  not  make  a  case  for  the  ronoval 
or  reduction  of  the  Investment  credit  on 
the  ground  of  justice.  I  could  make  one, 
but  I  did  not.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee did  that,  and  I  voted  with  him. 
But  I  now  make  the  case  for  a  reduction 
on  the  ground  of  inflation,  or  the  danger 
of  inflation,  because  it  is  here  that  we 
are  likely  to  see,  unless  we  take  action, 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  metals  and 
the  price  of  machinery;  and  that  would 
be  felt  throughout  the  economy. 

I  am  proposing  a  rifleshot  approach 
to  the  points  of  greatest  danger,  and 
those  points  that  we  could  really  affect. 
Instead  of  blsmket  proposals. 

As  Warren  Hastings  remarked : 

I  am  Mtoolsbad  at  my  own  modersUon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  think  the  Senator  would 
wish  to  do  all  that  his  amendment  sug- 
gests. 

For  example,  he  concedes  that  people 
who  suffer  disasters  should  be  exempt 
from  his  proposal;  and  to  be  fair  about 
it,  the  matter  would  discriminate  be- 
tween investors. 

Let  us  say,  to  begin  with,  that  a  com- 
pany loses  its  carry-forward.  That 
would  be  very  unfair  to  a  company,  to 
lose  the  carry-forward  of  investment 
credit,  if  they  do  not  have  enough  in- 
come to  pay  a  tax  in  a  given  year. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  between  a  com- 
pany that  does  its  financing  t^y  a  stock 
issue  and  a  company  that  borrows 
money,  it  would  discriminate  in  favor  of 
the  company  that  finances  by  a  stock 
issue  and  against  the  company  that  bor- 
rows money;  and  It  would  lead  also  to 
this  gimmick  I  was  talking  about,  get- 
ting the  t)ank  to  buy  the  plant  or  the 
equipment,  and  lend  it  to  you,  so  that 
the  bank  could  get  the  investment  credit 
eventually,  if  you  could  not. 

So  there  are  all  sorts  of  inequities,  all 
sorts  of  ways  people  might  maneuver  to 
get  around  It. 

If  you  are  going  to  reduce  or  restrict 
the  investment  credit,  we  should  give 
much  more  study  and  consideration  to 
the  Senator's  amendment  than  we  have 
been  able  to  give  It.  The  things  I  have 
mentioned  are  Just  some  inequities  that 
appear  on  the  siu-face.  I  did  not  hear 
about  the  Senator's  amendment  more 
than  15  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  not  the  inequi- 
ties— which  is  a  polite  word  for  injus- 
tices— exist  in  the  law  now?  I  do  not 
see  that  this  amendment  increases  them 
in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  submit  that 
it  would. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wishes  to  address  lUs  reform- 
ing leal  toward  removing  Injustloes  in 
the  law,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  Join  him. 
But  that  should  not  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  attempt  to  reduce  in- 


flationary pressure  and  produce  a  little 
more  revenue. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  convinced  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Senator  from  nUnois,  and  I  know  be 
is  sincere  in  his  views  in  presenting  his 
amendment.  But  speaking  as  one  mem- 
tier  of  the  Finance  Committee,  if  I  offered 
to  take  the  amendment.  I  know  I  would 
be  recommending  contrary  to  a  majority 
of  my  committee,  because  they  have 
voted  on  measures  relevant  to  this  issue, 
and  their  view  has  been  that  we  have 
restricted  investment  credit  too  strictly, 
particularly  insofar  as  railroads  trying  to 
modernize  are  concerned.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathzrsI.  for  exam- 
ple, was  formeriy  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee ttiat  dealt  with  surface  trans- 
portation. He  is  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  railroads,  and  that  those 
that  are  not  making  much  money  find 
it  very  difficult  to  get  the  benefit  of  their 
investment  credit,  the  way  it  Is  now.  be- 
cause of  the  existing  limitation  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  tax  they  pay. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  mentioning  me  and  my  alleged 
knowledge  with  respect  to  railroculs. 

However,  I  am  not  worrying  about  the 
railroads  as  respects  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  It  seems  to 
me  what  would  be  confuting  to  the  en- 
tire business  community  is  that  if  we 
should  adopt  his  amendment  and  his  ap- 
proach, we  will  be  changing  the  concept 
of  investment  credit  as  it  has  hereto- 
fore existed.  Because,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  the  Senator's  amendment  says  that 
you  cannot  get  the  benefit  of  the  invest- 
ment credit:  it  is  tied  to  income. 

There  are  many  little  businesses,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  all 
of  us  know,  that  go  out  and  borrow 
money  and  pay  interest  on  the  money 
which  they  borrow,  and  they  do  not 
finance  their  building  by,  we  will  say. 
equity  financing  or  selling  stock;  but 
they  have  an  interest  problem,  and  when 
they  pay  it,  they  have  no  income.  There- 
fore, having  no  income,  they  are  declared 
ineligible  for  the  use  of  any  Investment 
credit. 

So  what  we  would  do  is  complicate 
what  is  already  a  bad  situation.  The 
Senator's  amendment  would  remove 
from  businesses  which  are  already  being 
hurt,  and  which  are  most  in  need,  the 
possibility  of  enjoying  an  investment 
credit.    „ 

That  is  what  worries  me  about  the 
proposal  of  the  Seiuitor  from  Illinois. 

Another  illustration  would  l>e  casualty 
losses.  Su]M>ose  we  had  a  storm  such 
as  we  had  up  in  New  England  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  which  blew  down  many 
business  buildings,  knocked  down  signs, 
and  one  thing  and  another,  and  they  had 
to  build  new  buildings.  The  casualty 
loss  would  have  to  be  used  against  the 
income,  so  tiiat  there  would  be  no  in- 
come, and  that  business  then  could  not 
have  the  advantage  of  an  investment 
credit. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  while  I.  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  have  the 
highest  regard  and  respect  for  the  pur- 
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poses  and  the  sincerity!  of  the  distin- 
gxiished  Senator  from  nilinois,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  this  particular 
proposal  would  hurt  the  people  he  would 
not  wish  to  hurt,  would  not  reach  the 
people  he  is  trying  to  reach,  and  actually 
would  confuse  the  investment  credit 
issue  even  more  than  it  U  now  confused. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  if 
he  is  worried  alraut  the  small  business- 
man who  invests  up  to  $25,000 — and  I 
am  worried  about  him,  too — I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  modify  the  amendment  so 
that  the  first  $25,000  will  not  have  any 
relevance  to  the  amount  that  can  be  re- 
invested; the  first  $25,000  will  continue 
as  now.  and  the  amendment  will  merely 
apply  to  sums  in  excess  of  $25,000,  tmd, 
in  effect,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of 
3^2  percentage  points  in»tead  of  7  per- 
centage points. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  an  excessive 
amount  of  time  on  this  subject.  I  am, 
however,  deeply  pained  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Ls 
so  obdurate  and  hard  of  heart;  but  he 
sits  in  the  seat  of  the  mighty  and  I  will 
not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  but 
would  like  to  have  a  voiee  vote,  and  at 
least  let  the  Rbcord  show  that  the  issue 
was  raised  and  that  this  honorable  body 
passed  upon  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  I  believe  this  Is  the  most  deserving 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  since  the  tax  bill 
has  been  under  consideration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  hope  it  is  prepara- 
tory to  support.  I 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  cdme  very  close 
to  supporting  it.  My  only  reservation  is 
concerning  the  Senator's  suggestion  as  to 
the  burden  of  settlement  upon  the  con- 
ference committee.  i 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  U  correct. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  have  the  strong 
feeling  that  we  should  not  permit  the 
conferees  to  do  too  much  for  the  com- 
mittee. By  virtue  of  protecting  my  po- 
sition on  the  committee,  which  is  way 
down  the  line,  I  would  probably  be  mov- 
ing to  suggest  that  the  committee  study 
this  matter,  rather  than  piut  the  burden 
on  the  conferees.  I 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  they 
can  do  both  generally.  I  notice  that  we 
study  matters  only  when  they  are  pos- 
sible action  matters.  I  believe  that  this 
should  contribute  to  the  attitudes  of  the 
conference  committee  and  the  Treasury 
Department.  I  cannot  quite  make  out 
what  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota  is 
going  to  do,  but  I  am  ready  to  abide  by 
the  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Preslident,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  carefully  review  the 
remarks  which  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  Just  made. 
He  has  exposed  a  shocking  manner  of 
machinations  by  which  investment 
credit  is  realized,  not  by  the  industry 
making  the  investment,  but  by  the 
financiers. 


The  colloquy  that  has  Just  preceded 
constitutes  a  very  good  argument  why 
investment  tax  credit  should  be  repealed 
outright. 

I  rise  only  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  tills  point,  and  to  suggest 
to  the  able  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  that  the  Con- 
stitution places  upon  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  a  peculiar 
responsibility  for  revenue  measures.  It 
does  not  provide  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Senate  must  sit  on  its 
hands  and  be  spineless  and  motionless 
until  some  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
sends  up  a  recommendation. 

The  responsibility  is  clearly  upon  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  to 
initiate  revenue  measures  and  the  only 
priority  which  the  House  has  is  that  of 
origin.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  to  raise 
the  revenue  to  support  the  Government, 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense.  The 
constitution  does  not  require  the  Con- 
gress to  wait  until  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  it  pre- 
cisely what  to  do,  when  to  act,  how  to 
act  or  not  act,  after  all  the  wheeling  and 
dealing  that  goes  on  prior  to  such  a  rec- 
ommendation. 

I  implore  the  chairman,  who  is  a  new 
chairman  of  the  committee,  to  provide 
the  leadership  to  make  of  it  a  powerful 
and  effective  ccMnmittee,  not  merely  a 
compliant  pawn  for  an  administration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  should  like  to  speak  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  Senator's  remarks,  for  he 
has  suggested  for  the  second  time  that 
he  does  not  have  the  high  regard  for  my 
committee  that  I  have.  The  Finance 
Committee  included  a  number  of  amend- 
ments In  the  bill,  and  I  believe  that  they 
did  a  very  fine  Job  in  adding  a  number 
of  amendments  which  we  thought  to  be 
meritorious. 

The  Coi«titution  declares  that  reve- 
nue bills  shall  originate  in  the  House. 
The  Senate  does  not  have  the  power  to 
originate  such  bills.  The  Senate  really 
does  not  have  the  right  or  the  duty  to 
initiate  legislation  of  a  revenue  nature. 
It  must  start  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  suppose  that  we  on  our  com- 
mittee are  to  be  regarded  as  a  bunch 
of  lackeys  because  we  reported  most  of 
what  the  administration  recommended, 
as  well  as  adding  other  amendments,  I 
suppose  that  puts  the  House  in  a  bad 
light. 

The  House  brought  back  to  the  fioor 
and  voted  through  almost  precisely  what 
the  package  was  when  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Treasury,  but  we  do  have 
to  work  together.  I  suppose  that  if  we 
have  been  lacking  in  this  matter.  In  a 
bill  passed  by  the  House  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  at  least  we  did  do  our  best  to 
try  to  be  responsible  as  a  committee. 
We  resisted  the  temptation  to  put  a 
lot  of  additional  taxes  on  which  we  did 
not  feel  were  Justified,  and  we  did  not 
try  to  make  an  appropriation  bill  out  of 
a  tax  bill. 

As  a  committee,  I  believe  that  it  has 
tried  to  be  responsible.   It  has  considered 


all  amendments  which  were  offered  on 
their  merits.  While  it  is  true  that  we 
did  not  agree  with  some  of  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  some  Senators,  we  cer- 
tainly did  respect  their  good  faith,  their 
good  intentions  and  their  desires  to  serve 
their  country  as  patriotically  and  as  ably 
as  their  consciences  dictated. 

I  am  sure  that  they  all  do  that,  and 
I  wish  the  Seruitor  to  know  that  if  he 
does  not  have  as  much  regard  for  some 
of  us  who  did  not  vote  the  way  he  did, 
that  we  do  not  reciprocate,  that  we  have 
a  high  regard  for  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
which  is  technical  in  nature. 

Let  me  explain  the  amendment.  It 
merely  gives  us  some  fiexibillty  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill.  The  reason  it 
is  necessary  is  that  with  so  many  con- 
troversial amendments  voted  on  in  the 
Senate  and  added  to  the  bill,  we  may  be 
in  conference  longer  than  we  originally 
anticipated.  If  that  turns  out  to  be  the 
case,  then  we  would  have  to  change  the 
effective  date  to  the  first  of  the  following 
month,  rather  than  the  middle  of  this 
month — so  that  we  can  make  the  date 
April  1 ,  in  the  event  we  have  to  go  to  that 
date,  as  it  will  give  us  some  fiexibillty 
in  conference. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  This  amendment  was 
discussed  with  the  minority  and  we 
agreed  with  the  chairman  on  it;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  this  date  primarily 
calculated  in  order  to  enable  business 
firms  to  adjust  their  computers  or  busi- 
ness machines  to  carry  out  the  compli- 
cated withholding  provisions  for  their 
employees? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  the 
withholding,  but  the  telephone  tax. 
They  can  handle  that  part  of  it  better. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  tliat  connection, 
would  this  amendment  give  some  leeway 
in  conference  to  adjust  the  dates  with 
respect  to  withholding  for  the  feame 
purpose? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  That  Is 
a  May  1  effective  date,  so  tliat  we  are  not 
worried  about  the  effective  date.  That 
would  not  give  us  any  dlfllculty.  What 
we  are  concerned  about  is  the  telephone 
tax,  which  may  give  us  some  difficulty 
and,  therefore,  we  felt  that  we  would 
need  some  flexibility  to  work  out  the 
effective  date  insofar  as  the  telephone 
tax  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  that  i>oint,  let  me 
ask  the  Senator  whether  the  committee 
is  satisfied  that  the  May  1  date  will  give 
ample  opportimlty  to  business  firms  to 
make  the  transition  and  change  their 
business  machines  in  order  to  comply. 
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Mr.LONOofLoaiilMuu  Ye*,  we  think 
■o.  Tbe  Tr«MDi7  to  worUns  on  that. 
M7  undentandlnc  is  that  they  believe  It 
wlU  work  out  all  right. 

lir.  UHA^R.  I  im>reeiate  that  aa- 
surance.  becauee  I  miut  say  some  ol  us 
have  received  oorrespondence  Indicating 
there  would  be  dlffleulty  In  making  these 
changes  In  the  time  envlsloQed  by  the 
coounlttee's  bill. 

Mr.  lONO  of  Louisiana.  There  will  be 
some  problems  In  changing  over,  of 
course,  but  no  matter  what  date  would 
be  lacked,  there  would  still  be  serious 
problems  In  thL;  field. 

Mr.  MIUUER.  If  there  are  these  se- 
rious problems.  Is  there  any  thinking  on 
the  part  ot  the  Treasury  Department, 
for  example,  to  take  those  problems  Into 
account  so  that  people  who  are  imable  to 
do  something  phjrslcally  In  time,  such  as 
being  unable  to  acQulre  machines,  will 
notbepcnaUaed? 

Mr.  IjOMO  (rf  Louisiana.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  w»  have  included  a  tax 
table,  we  think  they  will  be  aUe  to  do  It. 
We  think  the  May  1  date  will  work  out. 

Mr.  MII1£R.  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  this  problem  was  dls- 
ciused,  but  did  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's evidence  show  that  It  had  a  pol- 
icy that  If  there  were  some  literally  Im- 
posrtble  situations,  taxpayers  were  not 
gctog  to  be  penalised  as  a  result  of  this 
provision? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Treas- 
ury Is  going  to  work  It  out  the  best  way 
It  can.  It  believes  It  has  the  answers  to 
this  problem.  Bat,  In  complete  frank- 
ness, I  must  say  to4he  Senator  that  when 
there  is  a  changeover  from  one  withhold- 
ing system  to  another,  there  are  bound 
to  be  soine  diffleoltles.  We  are  going  to 
expect  the  Treasury  to  walk  the  extra 
mUe  In  an  attempt  to  woik  out  dilS- 
cultiee.  We  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
impose  any  unusual  hardship.  There 
will  be  inconvenience.  But  it  will  be  a 
better  system  after  the  changeover  is 


Mr.  MTTliWR.  I  am  not  questioning 
the  eflteacy  of  the  system,  but  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter,  for  example,  from  a  busi- 
nessman in  my  State  who.  in  order  to 
change  over  to  the  new  system.  Is  going 
to  have  to  get  a  new  machine,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  new  machine  will  be  de- 
layed until  after  this  1st  of  May  dead- 
line. I  would  hope  that  if  this  fact  can 
be  shown  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
such  a  taxpayer,  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
visioo.  will  not  be  penalised. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  We  will  di- 
rect that  problem  to  the  Treasury's  at- 
tention, and  If  we  have  to  provide  some 
ftddltlonal  means  to  take  care  of  the 
problem,  we  will  certainly  do  that.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  have  dllOcultles 
on  this  matter. 

Inddentally,  this  amendment  was  not 
my  brainchild.  It  1b  the  thought  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  WnxiAiu]. 
After  studsring  it,  I  became  convinced 
that  he  was  correct  about  it  So  I  offer 
it  as  the  thinfcing  of  more  than  one  per- 
son. We  did  talk  it  over.  Tlxe  Senator 
froa  Delaware  pointed  oijt  that  there 
could  very  wdl  be  problems. 


Mr.  MILLER.  The  only  reason  tor  my 
raising  the  point  at  this  time  is  to  make 
sure  Uiat  the  committee  has  flexibility  In 
case  this  becomes  a  problem. 

With  the  assurance  of  the  Senator  that, 
if  there  are  Impossible  hardships  which 
the  Treasury  Department  cannot  cope 
with,  we  will  take  remedial  action,  I  will 
go  along. 

.  The  PRBSIDIKO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativk  Clzkk.  On  page  52, 
line  24,  l)eglnning  with  "ttie  first  day" 
strike  out  all  through  "enacted"  on  page 
53.  line  1,  and  insert  "AimH  1,  1966 ". 

On  page  53,  lines  2,  3,  4,  7,  and  8. 
strike  out  "such  first  day"  and  insert 
"such  date". 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Loiilslana. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  a  number  of 
technical  amendments.  These  are  mere- 
ly technical  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana will  be  stated. 

The  LxoiSLATivx  Clirx.  On  page  3.  in 
the  matter  following  line  5.  before  "$8 
but  not  over  $27"  bssert  "Over". 

On  page  7,  In  the  matter  following  line 
3,  after  "withheld  shall  be"  insert  "the 
following  amount  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  such  period". 

On  page  8,  In  the  matter  following 
Une  1.  after  "withheld  shall  be"  insert 
"the  following  amount  multiplied  by  the 
nimiber  of  days  in  such  period". 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  amendments  are  merely  to 
correct  clerical  errors.  I  move  that  they 
be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  tlie  economic  conditions  of  our 
country  have  compelled  tbe  President  to 
ask  for  the  passage  of  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act.  Unfortunate,  however,  our 
country  is  at  the  crossroads  of  an  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

There  are  many  reasoos  for  the  Infla- 
tion  and  other  ec(HM>mic  factors  that  are 
threatening  our  economy.  More  needs 
tobedooe  than  merely  adjusting  the  tax 
laws,  if  we  are  to  protect  our  economy 
from  the  inflationary  spiral  that  lias  been 
accentuated  by  the  Democrat  adminis- 
tration's policies. 

We  are  faced  with  a  war  in  Vietnam 
which  must  be  won.  This  ilioukl  be 
given  No.  1  priority  and  all  efforts — eco- 
nomically, milittfOy,  and  politically, 
should  be  made  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
satisfactory  ooneluskxi.  I  regret  that 
the  President  seems  unwilling  to  set  pri- 
orities ani  pay  the  price  required  In ' 
meeting  them.  Tough  action  Is  needed, 
not  mild  hopes. 

The  most  reliable  economic  indicators 
warn  of  an  overheated  economy,  which 


will  bring  about  inflation.  Oovemment. 
deficits  and  spending  contribute  to  In- 
flation and  must  be  reduced. 

Since  we  caiuiot  curtail  the  war  effort 
in  Vietnam  until  victory  is  obtained,  we 
must  establish  priorities  and  eliminate  or 
curtail  some  of  the  domestic  programs 
which  are  of  dubious  value  and.  for  the 
most  part,  are  of  little  value  In  meeting 
the  high  priority  demands  of  our  Nation. 

Our  problems  today  do  not  stem  so 
much  from  a  lack  of  revenue,  but  from 
a  lack  of  control  over  government 
spending.  If  our  Government  would  re- 
strain Its  spending  ambitions,  our  econo- 
my could  continue  its  growth.  But  when 
we  have  increased  government  expendi- 
tures at  home,  coupled  with  tbe  expendi- 
tures incident  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
added  to  an  already  record  private  de- 
mand, there  is  an  invltatUMi  to  disaster. 

We  must  avoid  this  disaster. 

Who  suffers  when  the  administration 
does  not  control  its  spending  which 
brings  on  inflation?  Unfortimately, 
those  suffer  most  who  can  least  afford 
to  suffer.  In  the  name  of  wage  earners, 
the  social  security  beneficiaries,  and 
those  Americans  on  fixed  incomes  who 
suffer  most  In  times  of  inflation.  I  urge 
the  administration  to  set  priorities  and 
spend  only  that  money  which  is  needed 
to  carry  on  our  essential  programs. 

Because  of  the  threats  of  inflation  and 
the  administration's  failure  to  set  pri- 
orities, we  are  being  asked  to  adjust  the 
tax  laws  with  regard  to  collection  of  in- 
come taxes  pas^ble  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. While  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  flscal  policies  which  have 
brought  about  this  crisis.  I  feel  that  this 
legislation  is  needed  as  a  tool  to  fight  in- 
flation and  to  help  us  pay  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  think  we  must  face  up  to  the  crisis 
that  does  exist,  and  have  the  courage  to 
enact  whatever  legislation  Is  needed — no 
matter  how  unpoptilar  it  may  be. 

The  American  people  should  be 
warned,  however,  that  even  this  action 
will  not  give  us  the  needed  protection  if 
the  President  and  his  advisers  do  not  es- 
tablish priorities  and  curtail  their  non- 
easential  spending. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  are  faced  wiUi  a  very  serious 
and  costly  military  action  in  Vietnam. 
No  one  is  counting  on  our  actions  there 
being  of  short  duration,  and  our  com- 
mitment will  not  be  fulfilled  without  a 
substantial  cost.  Certainly  funds  for 
support  of  this  action  should  receive  top 
priority  above  any  other  project. 

What  I  object  to,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
apparently  we  are  not  viewing  this  com- 
mitment In  a  scale  of  priorities.  We 
must  learn  that  spending  for  lesser  proj- 
ects must  be  curtailed,  at  least  for  the 
duration  of  our  action  in  Vietnam. 

AH  I  request,  and  I  think  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable request,  Is  that  we  should  acquire 
more  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
priority  in  considering  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  that  we  take  into  account  our 
primary  obligation  of  defense.  I  beUeve 
it  is  reas(»iable  to  ask  that  the  Oovem- 
ment reestablish  its  sense  of  rea];>onsibil- 
Ity  toward  the  taxpayers. 
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I  intend  to  support  this  request  for 
additional  funds  for  our  jmilitanr  opera- 
tions. Mr.  President.  I  do  this  out  of  a 
sense  of  duty  toward  ouv  men  in  south- 
east Asia. 

At  the  same  time.  I  find  it  regrettable 
that  no  better  way  could  be  found  to 
raise  revenue  for  our  Vietnam  operations 
than  by  raising  the  excise  tax  rate. 
There  are  certain  priorities  involved  and 
I  believe  that  ample  opportunities  exist 
for  saving  in  the  proposed  dmnestic 
budget.  I 

I  intend  to  suppoi-t  this  tax  increase, 
but  I  hope  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  signal  to  In- 
crease spending.  I  trust  that  we  can 
still  effect  significant  savings  in  the  do- 
mestic portions  of  the  1^67  fiscal  year 
budget.  1 1 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  offered,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  wer0  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  tq  be  read  a  third 
time.  I 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pres^ent,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  | 

The  yeas  and  nays  wej-e  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  passage.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  cfilled  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoiuice 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayoen],  the  Senator  frojm  South  Dako- 
ta [Mr.  McGovernJ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss  J.  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskiiJ  are  absent  on  oCB- 
clal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc^Intyre]  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr;  LaubcheI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  fr<im  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Haydin],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernJ.  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskix] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
is  absoit  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ariaona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin], the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  ttie  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott  1, 


and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  would  each  vote  "yea." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 


[No.  S3  Leg] 

YEAS— 79 

Aiken 

Harris 

Murphy 

Allott 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

HIU 

PeU 

Bayb 

Holland 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Brewster 

Javits 

Robertson 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Russell.  S.C. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Russell,  Oa. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

.  SaltonstaU 

Cannon 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

atennlB 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Curtis 

McCleUaa 

Tower 

Olrkaen 

McOee 

Tydlngs 

Douglas 

McNamara 

WUIlams.  N.J. 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

WlUlams.  Del. 

EUender 

Mondale 

Yar  borough 

Brvln 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrtght 

Morton 

Oruenlng 

Mundt 

NAYS— 9 

Bass 

HlckerUooper 

Nelson 

Dominick 

Miller 

Pearson 

Gore 

Morse 

Talmadge 

NOT  VOTING— la 

Church 

Kuchel 

Moss 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Muskle 

Fannin 

McOovern 

Scott 

Hayden 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  12752)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  find  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  failed  to  read  as  the  Senator  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  the  technical  draft- 
ing of  the  amendments,  the  amount  of 
the  tax  eliminated  was  to  revert  to  what 
it  was  at  the  first  of  the  year — 3  percent. 
As  the  drafting  service  prepared  the  bill, 
that  provision  was  eliminated  entirely. 
That  was  not  the  intention.  I  have  ex- 
plained this  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  what  the  Senate  thought  it 
was  voting  for.  So  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  be 
permitted  to  modify  his  amendment  in 
accordance  with  the  explanation  he  has 
given  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Hartke  amendments  (No.  504)  as 
modified  and  agreed  to,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  51,  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
out  all  through  line  12  on  page  62  and  In 
lieu  thereof  insert: 

"(a)  Postponement  or  Cektadt  Rate  Re- 
ductions.— Section  4251  (relating  to  tax  on 
communications)  is  amended — 

"(1)  By  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(a)   In  General. — 

"  ■  ( 1 )  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b),  there  is  hereby  imposed  on  amounts 
paid  for — 

"  '(A)  local  residential  telephone  service,  a 
tax  equal  to  the  percent  of  the  amount  so 
paid  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  (A),  and 

"'(B)  local  telephone  service,  toll  tele- 
phone service,  and  teletypewriter  exchange 


service,  a  tax  equal  to  tbe  percent  of  tbe 
amount    so    paid    specified    In    paragraph 

(a)(B). 

Tlie  taxes  Imposed  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  tbe  i>erson  paying  for  the  services. 

"'(2)  (A)  The  rate  of  tax  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  ts  as  follows: 

"  'Amounts  paid  pursuant  to  bills  first 
rendered — 

"  'Percent 

During  1986 3 

During  1967 a 

During  1968 1 

"  '(B)  Tbe  rate  of  tax  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)(B)  is  as  follows: 

"  'Amounts  paid  pursuant  to  bills  first 
rendered — 

"  'Percent 

Before  AprU  1.  1968 10 

After  March  81.   1968.  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969 1' 

"(2)  By  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  sentence:  'For  pur- 
poses of  paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (a)(B)  of 
subsection  (a),  in  the  case  of  communica- 
tion services  rendered  before  Febniary  1. 
1968.  for  which  a  bill  has  not  been  rendered 
before  April  1,  1968.  a  bill  shaU  be  treated 
as  having  been  first  rendered  on  March  81, 
1988.' 

"(b)  LocAi.  Rkbioential  Telephone  Skev- 
iCE.— Section  4252  (relating  to  definitions  for 
purposes  of  the  tax  on  communication  serv- 
ices) is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"  'The  term  "local  telephone  service"  does 
not  Include  any  service  which  is  toll  tele- 
phone service  (as  defined  In  subsection  (b) ) . 
private  communication  service  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (d)),  or  local  residential  tele- 
phone service  (as  defined  in  subeectlon 
(e) ).';  and  » 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"'(e)  Local  RBsmENTiAL  Telephone  SxBV- 
»CE.— For  purposes  of  this  subch^ter.  the 
term  "local  residential  telephone  service" 
means  (1)  the  communication  service  fur- 
nished to  a  subscriber  which  provides  access 
to  a  local  telephone  system,  and  the  privilege 
of  telephonic  quality  ccmmunicatlon  with 
persons  having  telephone  or  radio  telephone 
stations  constituting  a  part  of  such  local 
telephone  system,  if  the  telephone  station 
which  Is  furnished  to  the  subscriber  Is  lo- 
cated In  a  personal  residence  of  the  sub- 
scriber and  is  not  used  principally  In  the 
conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,  and  (2) 
any  faculty  or  service  provided  In  connec- 
tion with  such  communication  service.'  " 

On  page  62,  line  13,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  "(c)". 

On  page  52,  line  22,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  "(d)". 

On  page  52,  lines  22  and  23.  strike  out 
"subsections  (a)  and  (b)"  and  Insert  "this 
section". 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  with  the  amendments 
numbered;  and  that  in  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  HJl.  12752,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  all  neces- 
sary technical  and  clerical  changes  and 
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correctlona,  fnchidlnx  corrections  In  sec- 
tion and  subsection  numbers,  designa- 
tions, and  cross  references  thereto. 

The  PRKBimifa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  Its 
amendments  to  the  bill  HJl.  12752  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House 
thereon;  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  iMu-t  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  SiuTHzas,  Mr.  Akouson, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
CiaLSOir  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


LBQISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Uke  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  the  business  before 
the  Senate  will  be  tomorrow. 


AMEan>MENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  IMl,  AS  AMENDED 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12169.  the 
Foreign  Economic  Assistanee  supple- 
mental bin,  and  that  It  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  LiGisLATivi  Clxxk.  a  Mil  (HJt. 
12169)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Wll  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  DTRKBEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader, 
further,  whether  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  the  Senate  may  finish  its  oxisidera- 
tion  of  the  bill  tomorrow.  Some  Sena- 
tors are  encumbered  with  engagements 
on  Friday.  I  assxime  that  if  the  Senate 
convened  a  little  earlier,  there  might  be 
a  prospect  of  completing  action  on  the 
bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  guess  I  have  a 
long  neck,  so  I  can  stretch  It  a  little. 

ouas  >Da  AOJouaMMnrr  unto,  lo  AJt. 

TOMOiaOW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight, 
it  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANfiFISLD.  On  that  basis.  I  am 
hopeful,  but  I  woukl  not  wager,  that  we 
might  be  able  to  make  real  progress  on 
theUU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Prsaidant,  I  ob- 
serve in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spaixmaii]. 


who  win  probably  manage  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Probably  he  can 
give  OS  some  aMoranees  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  have  appointments  out  of  the  dty 
on  Friday,  so  I  shall  certainly  be  co- 
operative. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  care  to  speak  for  other 
members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  committee  has 
19  members.  It  would  be  quite  a  Job  to 
speak  for  all  of  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  in  an  associating  mood. 

Would  the  majority  leader  be  recep- 
tive to  a  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bUl 
tomorrow  afternoon  at  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  make 
that  3:30? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Very  weU ;  3 :  30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  passage  of  the  pending  biU  occur  at 
3:30  tomorrow  afternoon,  and  that  rule 
Xn,  clause  3,  requiring  a  quorum  caU 
before  setting  the  time  for  final  passage 
of  the  bill  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  It  in 
order  now  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  passage  of  the  bUl  at  3:30  tomor- 
row afternoon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
has  been  laid  before  the  Senate.  The  re- 
quest is  in  order. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  aU  a  lltUe 
unusual. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion. Can  the  majority  leader  state 
when  we  may  expect  to  consider  the  mine 
safety  bin? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  FoUowlng  the  com- 
pletion of  the  pending  business.  It  Is 
planned  to  caU  up  the  mine  safety  bin. 
which  would  be,  I  believe,  on  either  Fri- 
day or  Monday,  depending  on  the  prog- 
ress that  is  made  tomorrow.  That  blU 
win  be  followed  by  the  small  business  bill, 
in  which  both  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
are  interested. 

Mr.  UlCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield  for  an  Inquiry? 

Mr.MANOTELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  In  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  which  was  just 
entered  Into — and  which,  I  frankly  say, 
was  so  smoothly  and  quickly  done  that  I 
have  not  recovered  yet  from  the 
shock 

Mr.  MANSFIKU.   N^thtfhaveL 

Mr.  UlCKENLOOPER.  Nothing  was 
said  about  amendments.  I  merely  sug- 
gest this  because  some  Senator  may  ob- 
tain the  floor  tomorrow,  offer  an  amend- 
ment, and  talk  until  3:30  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  Senate  is  scheduled  to 
vote.   How  Is  that  situation  to  be  met? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
asked  a  fair  question.  I  was  as  much 
surprised  as  he  was  In  the  granting  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 


Mr.  President,  If  amendments  are  to  be 
offered — and  I  assume  they  wlU  be — bow 
much  time  would  the  Senator  suggest  be 
allowed  for  amendments? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  ready 
to  vote  on  the  bUl  now.  I  have  no  amend- 
ments to  offer.  I  un  merely  suggesting 
a  parliamentary  situation  which  could  be 
rather  unfair  to  the  Senate,  if  the  agree- 
ment is  left  open-ended  in  this  way.  It 
raises  the  posslblUty  that  a  Senatm*  could 
offer  an  amendment  and  then  talk  aU 
the  way  to  3:30  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Iilr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  ylrid? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  defense  of  the  entire 
Senate,  I  should  like  to  say  that  no  Sena- 
tor is  thinking  of  doing  that 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  acted  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibUlty  today  to  speak  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  also  spoke  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spakx- 
MAN  ]  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  Mr.  PcLBaiOHT] ,  and  with  every  Senator 
whom  they  siiggested,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  would  be  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  bin;  and  second,  whether 
any  amendments  would  be  offered.  AU 
this  was  done  with  the  hope  of  trying  to 
determine  how  much  time  would  be  re- 
qiiired  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
I  did  this  only  because  requests  were 
coming  from  Senators  who  had  meetings 
scheduled  for  Friday.  They  felt  that 
they  might  be  embarrassed  and  might 
have  to  cancel  their  meetings.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  gave  me  some  as- 
surance as  to  how  long  he  would  talk; 
likewise,  the  other  Senators.  On  that 
basis,  I  can  readily  see  that  action  on  the 
bin  can  be  concluded,  without  rushing, 
by  3:30  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  amend- 
ments are  to  be  offered,  there  be  a  limita- 
tion of  30  minutes  to  each  amendment, 
15  minutes  to  a  side,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  proposer  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Ur.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sorry  I  opened  up  this  whole 
can  of  worms.  I  withdraw  all  my  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
would  agree  that  we  might  avoid  some 
difficulty  if  he  would  also  include  in  the 
unanimous-consent  request  a  division  of 
time  on  the  biU,  so  that  we  would  not 
encounter  on  the  biU  Itself  the  same 
possibittty  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
feared  might  occur  on  amendments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  was 
about  to  suggest.  I  was  a  Uttie  surprised 
that  any  Senator  might  not  cooperate 
completely  within  the  spirit  of  the  unanl- 
mouB-coosent  agreement.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  time  divided 
during  the  day.  I  sought  to  do  so  in 
order  to  cooperate  with  the  two  leaders, 
so  that  the  Senate  could  vote  tomorrow 
and  not  have  the  biU  go  over  mtU 
Monday. 

I  think  that  la  what  ve  were  faced 
with.  We  must  either  get  It  out  of  the 
way  by  3:30  tomorrow  afternoon  or  go 
over  to  Monday. 
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I  told  the  majority  leader  that  I  did 
not  expect  to  speak  tor  more  than  30 
minutes.  It  is  such  b  terrible  bill  that 
a  reading  of  it  speaks  for  itself. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  biU.  Amend- 
ments were  offered  in  committee.  We 
failed  in  the  committee  to  get  needed 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  will  take  very 
long.  If  anyone  offew  amendments  on 
tomorrow,  to  get  votjas  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

I  know  what  the  situation  is  in  regard 
to  the  power  bloc  thiat  is  going  to  roll 
in  the  Senate  tomorrow  on  this  bill.  We 
might  as  well  get  it  |behlnd  us  and  get 
It  to  the  people.  Tbioy  wiU  have  to  be 
the  final  judges  an^'^;vay.  I  shall  be 
ready  to  vote  at  3:30  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
amend  my  unanimoUE-consent  request 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  time  being  divided  equally 
on  the  amendment,  the  last  hour  be 
divided  equally  betvteen  the  majority 
and  minority  leadersv 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  on  the  amendments  in  no 
way  extends  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  vote  at  3:30  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  that  understand- 
ing. I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
to  make  the  Record  straight  on  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  I  think  it 
should  be  imderstood  that  the  vote  wiU 
take  place  not  later  than  3:30  tomorrow 
afternoon.  It  could  be  ahead  of  tiiat 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Unanucous-Conscnt  Acrkkmjent 

Ordered,  Ttutt  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
not  later  than  3:30  p.in.  on  Thiirsday,  March 


10,  laee,  on  final  passage  of  the  blU  (HJl. 
12169)  to  amend  further  the  Forei^  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Ordered  further.  That  debate  on  any 
amendment  be  limited  to  SO  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  oontrolled  by  the  author 
of  the  amendment  and  the  majority  leader 
or  any  Senator  designated  by  tUm.  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  last  hour  of  debate 
before  the  vote  be  equaUy  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  adjourned  untU  10  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  57  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  imder  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  March  10, 
1966,  at  10  a.m. 
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EXTENSION  Ol 


REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  mrw  fttLBXt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  A^trch  9, 1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jan- 
uary 1966  issue  of  the  Fraternal  Monitor, 
affiliated  with  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress  of  America  representing  some 
10  million  members,  published  an  in- 
teresting editorial  un<ier  the  Utie  "Sokol 
Centennial." 

The  article  deals  iirith  the  Sokols  in 
general  and  the  Sokol  Square  in  the  city 
of  Passaic,  N.J.,  whfcfli  is  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent. 

The  year  1965  was  a  centennial  year 
of  the  first  Sokol,  which  is  a  physical  fit- 
ness organization  in  the  United  States. 
However,  only  in  one  city,  that  of  Pas- 
saic. N.J.,  was  there  a  dedication  of  a 
Sokol  Square.  This  dedication  took 
place  on  Saturday,  November  13,  1965,  in 
connection  with  the  2-day  celebration 
of  the  60th  aimiversary  of  the  Slovak 
CathoUc  Sokol  organization.  There 
were  impressive  ceremonies  and  Gov- 
ernor Richard  J.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey 
and  Mayor  Pauly  G.  Qt  Muro  proclaimed 
the  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  Week. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  the  founders,  one 
of  whom,  Andrew  Klukosovsky  of  Clif- 
ton, N.J.,  was  present  for  the  cere- 
monies. Right  Reterend  Monsignor 
Andrew  J.  Romanak.  P.A.,  said  the  in- 
vocation and  celebrated  mass  for  the 
foimders.  The  present  and  former  su- 
preme officers  visited  Passaic  on  this  oc- 
casion, coming  from  many  cities. 

On  Sunday.  Novenitotr  14.  1965,  Right 
Reverend  Abbot  llieodore  G.  Kojis, 
OSB,  of  Cleveland,  celebrated  pcmtlfleal 
mass  at  St.  Mary's  Church  and  Right 


Reverend  Monsignor  K.  M.  Mlynarovic 
of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  and  the  present 
supreme  chaplain.  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Emll  R.  Suchon  of  Rockaway, 
N.J.,  a  native  son  of  Passaic,  preached. 
A  large  banquet  was  held  with  Paul  C. 
Fallat,  supreme  president,  as  principal 
sp>eaker  and  Joseph  G.  Prusa,  supreme 
.secretary,  as  toastmaster.  Messages  of 
felicitations  were  read  from  many  Gover- 
nors and  Pope  Paul  VI  bestowed  his 
papal  blessing  on  the  organization. 


Princeton  Cooperathre  School  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    m^NSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  pride  and  pleasure  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  Princeton  co- 
operative school  program,  now  In  its 
third  year  at  Princettm  University. 

There  is  a  Une  in  Dante's  "Divine 
Comedy"  which  says,  "Great  flame  fol- 
lows a  tiny  spark."  I  feel  this  is  partic- 
ularly applicable  to  the  Princeton  pro- 
gram because  the  program  takes  boys 
who  have  shown  their  teachers  a  spark 
of  something  but  who  do  not  show  it 
consistently  and  tries  to  fan  that  spark 
to  a  steady  glow. 

Basic  support  from  the  program,  which 
has  as  its  general  overan  purpose  the 
encouragement  of  qualified  high  school 
boys  who  are  disadvantaged  because  of 
race  or  economic  status  or  both  to  go  on 
to  coUege,  came  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  additional  funds  have 
been  received  from  the  National  Science 


Foundation,  the  US.  Office  of  Education, 
and  Princeton  University. 

Unique  features  of  the  program  are  the 
boys'  nominations  on  the  t>asis  of  "teach- 
er's hunches"  that  with  special  help  and 
encouragement  they  may  develop  into 
all-round  leaders,  and  that  they  are  not 
taken  out  of  their  own  schools  but  re- 
tiuTied  after  an  intensive  6  weeks'  ses- 
sion. Final  selection  is  made  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  program.,  Prot.  Sheldon 
Judson,  of  Princ«;ion's  Geology  Depart- 
ment; Prot  Charles  McCracken,  of 
Newark  State  CoUege,  program  coordi- 
nator; and  Robert  F.  E^s,  assistant  to 
the  director. 

Classes  are  of  the  seminar  type  where 
students  are  invited  to  express  their  own 
thoughts  and  wonder,  analyze  their  own 
problems,  and  seek  self-expression  and 
objectivity.  They  Include  English,  sci- 
ence, art,  social  studies,  and  photography. 
Nor  Is  the  social  atmosphere  forgotten: 
besides  the  exposure  to  the  beauties  of 
the  coUege  campus,  the  boys  have  an 
(H>Portunity  to  Uve  In  comradeship  in 
special  dormitories,  to  exchange  ideas 
freely  with  Uie  faculty  in  informal 
gatherings,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  a  staff  psychologist.  The 
session  begins  with  a  buffet  diimer  for 
students  and  parents  on  registration  day 
and  concludes  with  the  presentation  of 
a  certificate  of  completion  at  a  stag  roast 
beef  diimer.  There  is  also  a  parents  day 
midway  during  the  program.  It  ts  sig- 
nificant that  in  the  classes  of  about  40 
16-year-olds  there  have  been  no  drop- 
outs. 

No  less  important  is  the  second  phase 
of  the  program  as  boys  are  returned  to 
homes  and  classes.  During  this  time  the 
staff,  high  school  teachers,  and  counselors 
continue  to  work  with  students  through 
their  year  of  college  decision.  The  uni- 
versity held  a  reunion  8  weeks  after  the 
last  session  during  which  time  the  boys 
of   the   previous   year   recounted   their 
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Slimmer  experiences  In  activities  ranging 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Institute  at  Buckndl  University,  Out- 
ward Bound  School  on  Hurricane  Island. 
Maine,  and  the  UB.  Naval  Reserve  sum- 
mer training  program.  As  one  teacher 
put  It: 

TIm  boyi  M«mMl  to  fMl  that  they  have 
kooompllahed  qult«  a  bit.  Tlioae  of  xa  who 
bad  worked  with  them  had  a  paternal  feeling 
and  would  want  to  keep  In  touch  and  con- 
tlniie  to  help  U  poealble. 


AflMfif  •  Vespacd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  AKNUNZIO 

OF    n^IJNOU 

IK  THK  HOX7SS  OP  RKPRK8KNTATTVES 

Wednesday ,  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
case  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  Is  one  of  the 
strange  paradoxes  in  history.  The  whole 
Western  Hemisphere  bears  his  name,  yet 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  exists  over 
the  worthiness  of  the  man  to  whom  this 
singular  honor  has  been  extended. 

Vespucci,  according  to  the  records 
available,  made  four  voyages  to  the  New 
World  between  1497  and  1504.  Two  of 
Vespucci's  letters,  giving  an  account  of 
these  four  voyages,  were  translated  and 
published  in  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe.  They  resulted  In  a  profound  im- 
pact on  the  geographical  sciences  and 
caused  enlightened  changes  to  take  place. 
Not  only  did  these  letters  have  a  decisive 
Influence  on  the  content  of  the  early 
maps  and  the  charting  of  unknown  terri- 
tories, but  they  also  helped  to  give  rise  to 
the  idea  of  calling  the  New  World 
America. 

Early  Spanish  historians,  because  they 
did  not  want  to  detract  from  Columbus' 
glory,  began  to  downgrade  Vespucci's 
character  and  his  contributions  In  the 
field  of  navigation.  Strangely,  however, 
Columbus  and  Vespucci  were  close 
friends  In  Seville  from  1492  until  Colimi- 
bus'  death  in  1504,  and  there  is  no  Indica- 
tion of  rivalry  between  them.  In  fact, 
they  shared  a  warm  and  understanding 
friendship.  Later.  Portuguese  historians, 
as  well  as  English  historians,  repeated 
and  elaborated  on  the  earlier  unfavor- 
able Spanish  historians'  views  of  Ves- 
pucci. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  said.  Ves- 
pucci was  both  a  good  man  and  an  edu- 
cated man.  Two.  basic  qualities  guided 
him  and  served  him  well  throughout  his 
life :  a  spirit  of  scientific  Inquiry,  coupled 
with  keen  intelligence,  and  the  reputa- 
tion, which  he  always  upheld,  of  being  a 
man  of  trust.  He  possessed  great  discre- 
tion, and  unusual  as  it  may  seem,  en- 
Joyed  the  complete  confidence  of  such  a 
diversified  group  as  King  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  King  Manuel  of  Portugal,  the 
Medici  of  Florence,  the  Florentine  bank- 
ers in  Seville,  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
other  great  navigators,  and  even  the  or- 
dinary sallon. 

Vespuod'i  greatest  oontilbutlon  to 
posterity  waa  his  correction  of  a  common 


misconception  which  existed  In  his  day. 
llie  technical  knowledge  he  had  at  his 
command  led  him  to  make  the  pro- 
nouncement that  the  new  lands,  whose 
location  Columbus  had  discovered,  were 
not  Asia  or  the  Indies,  but  a  totally  new 
world. 

From  1508  to  the  time  of  his  death  In 
1512,  Vespucci  by  order  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand, turned  his  house  In  Seville  into  a 
university  of  pilots  and  trained  all  the 
pilots  who  sailed  under  King  Ferdinand's 
flag.  In  addition,  he  drew  up  all  the 
navigators'  charts  used  by  the  pilots,  and 
no  charts  other  than  Vespucci's  were 
used.  And  finally,  he  was  given  the  offi- 
cial title  of  pilot  major  for  the  crown. 
All  navigators  who  returned  with  news 
ot  new  land  or  discoveries  not  appearing 
on  Vespucci's  master  chart  had  to  report 
their  findings  to  the  pilot  major.  He,  In 
turn,  recorded  them,  and  in  this  way  the 
chart  grew  In  accuracy  and  was  kept  up 
to  date  for  the  use  of  other  navigators. 

This,  then,  became  Vespucci's  final 
and  perhaps  most  significant  contribu- 
tion to  mankind,  because,  by  training 
pilots  In  the  science  of  navigation  and 
by  charting  unknown  territories,  he 
opened  the  door  to  unlimited  exploration 
and  development  of  the  New  World. 

It  is  fltthig,  therefore,  that  today  we 
pause  to  observe  the  512th  anniversary 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci's  birth  and  to  honor 
the  memory  of  this  great  man. 


Role  That  Magaxiaes  Play  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety— Sp«ech  by  Joba  K.  Herbert, 
President,  Mafaxiae  Poblitbert  Asso- 
ciatioa,  lac 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KAHBAS 

IN  THK  SKNATB  OF  THX  UNTTKD  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  9. 1966 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing my  years  of  service  as  a  member  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  has 
been  the  knowledge  that,  through  the 
work  of  that  committee,  we  have  Insured 
the  continued  and  unequaled  success  of 
the  periodical  press  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  postal  service  to  readers  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  perl- 
odlccjs. 

On  January  25,  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Metropolitan  Washington,  Inc.,  held 
its  annual  Magazine  Day.  John  K.  Her- 
bert, president  of  the  Magazine  Publish- 
ers Association.  Inc.,  spoke  to  a  groxtp  of 
150  Washington  advertising  executives 
concerning  the  role  that  magazines  play 
In  a  free  society.  The  magazine  Indus- 
try of  the  United  States  is  unequaled  by 
that  of  any  other  country  In  the  worid. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  incorpomted  in  Mm 
CoiraitzssioifAL  Record,  ^.  Herbert's  re- 
marks oonoeming  the  dynamic  force  that 
lnd\utry  has  created  on  our  economy  and 
way  of  life. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ^)eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladlee  and  gen- 
tlemen, gueeta  of  the  Advertlalng  Club  of 
Metropolitan  Waablngton,  you  do  the  maga- 
elne  industry  great  honor  in  affording  me 
thU  time  and  attentlan. 

Yet  your  compliment*  and  Interest  per- 
haps reflect  that  of  another  Washlngtonlan 
who  wrote  me : 

SxFTEiun  16,  1965. 

Okab  Ma.  HsKBEaT:  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  extend  my  beet  wishes  to  the 
members  of  the  Magazine  Publishers  Associa- 
tion as  they  meet  in  their  annual  conven- 
tion. 

I  do  so  because  few  avenues  of  communi- 
cation In  his  country  play  a  role  as  vital  as 
yours. 

The  extent  to  which  any  society  can  be 
free  and  responsive  is  eqiiated  by  the  de- 
gree to  which  it  is  enlightened  and  informed. 
In  this  respect,  the  American  people  are  a 
classic  example.  Nowhere  are  the  people  of  a 
single  nation  as  Intelligently  and  keenly 
aware  of  the  ever-changing  panorama  of 
global  events. 

This,  I  believe.  Is  a  direct  tribute  to  you. 

Your  publications  not  only  Inform  and 
educate,  but  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Paine, 
who  well  deaerved  the  title  of  publisher, 
they  have  been  a  major  force  in  unifying  this 
country. 

The  bro€ul  spectrum  of  magazines  pub- 
lished In  the  United  States  reflects  vividly 
the  breadth  of  Interests  and  concerns  of  our 
people.  Your  publications  reach  out  to  every 
segment  of  our  society  to  fill  an  urgent  need 
for  the  Information  that  la  essential  in 
forming  the  wise  decisions  on  which  our  de- 
mocracy thrives. 

The  American  magasine  industry  Is  a  vital 
and  indispensable  force  of  which  we  are  all 
proud,  and  I  wish  you  continued  success  In 
your  efforts. 

Sincerely, 

Ltwdom  B.  Johnsom. 

What  are  the  qualities  of  magazines  that 
have  evoked  this  sincere  and  perceptive  trib- 
ute? What  are  the  characteristics  which  en- 
able them  to  accept  unblushingly  the  com- 
pliment paid  them  by  Henry  R.  Luce,  perhaps 
a  biased  but  nonetheless  professional  wit- 
ness? 

I  quote:  "Magadnes  have  been  educative, 
especially  of  adults.  In  many,  many  ways. 
We  have  educated  the  American  people  in 
the  sense  of  providing  information  for  in- 
formation's sake.  We  have  also  been  edu- 
cators Ln  ways  of  living.  In  ways  of  thinking 
and  believing.  In  pragmatic  termi,  maga- 
zines have  been  responsible,  to  some  very 
great  extent,  for  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  people,  the  beneflcent  wonder  at 
the  world." 

Well,  how  does  this  come  about?  First,  the 
magazine  Is  read.  It  is  read  usually  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  reader's  choosing,  when 
the  mood,  the  leisure  and  the  interest  coin- 
cide. 

In  this  I  am  reminded  of  the  observations 
of  two  oldtlme  scholars  which  seem  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  magazines  today. 

Noah  Porter,  when  presldenf  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity from  1871  to  1880,  declared:  "No  man 
can  read  with  proflt  that  which  he  cannot 
learn  to  read  with  pleasiu-e."  And  the  noted 
Kngllah  commentator  and  writer,  Samuel 
Johnson,  advised  simply  and  succinctly, 
"One  ought  to  read  just  when  the  inclina- 
tion takes  him.  for  what  he  reads  as  a  task 
wlU  do  him  litUe  good." 

But  magazines  offer  more  than  selective 
reading  for  learning  with  pleasure.  The 
magazine  offers  the  invaluable  act  of  read- 
ing itaelf,  invaluable  because  reading  is  the 
tasted  and  certain  path  to  comprehension, 
and   comprehension    is   the    foundation   of 
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leamfaig,  of  judgment,  W  decision.  Thus, 
the  i4>pealing  fusion  of  toxt  and  lUustraUons 
produces  this  component  of  the  magazine 
character,  simply  that  It  Is  read. 

The  magazine  has  Umely  authority.  It 
also  often  has  enduring  entity. 

Though  the  magazine  is  constantly  re- 
interpreting the  lessons  Of  history  as  new 
facts  and  perspectives  emerge,  it  doesn't 
consume  valuable  years  to  do  so.  Usually 
it  Is  the  first  to  change  ideas  which  may 
have  been  erroneously  held  for  decades. 

This  quality  which  gives  the  magazine  Its 
informative  vigor  is  worth  emphasis.  Day  to 
day  changes  in  the  news  often  relate  to  cen- 
tral events  of  major  importance.  A  series 
of  circumstances  occurs  here  or  In  Asia. 
Each  Is  reported  as  it  happens. 

But  the  concerned  reader  is  confused.  He 
wants  to  know  what  Is ,  the  sum  of  these 
events.  Linked  together,  what  do  they  por- 
tend? What  is  the  real  significance  of  De 
OauUe?  What  are  the  dUances  of  peace  In 
Vietnam?  What  were  the  political  implica- 
tions of  the  New  York  transit  strike?  Were 
any  of  them  naUonal?  llt^xat  is  behind  the 
headlines  on  Soviet  conualtments  in  North 
Vietnam?  Medicare?  H<»w  may  they  affect 
the  farmer,  the  businessctan,  the  housewife, 
the  mechanic,  the  cost  of  living,  a  new  auto- 
mobile, a  vacation,  the  children's  education? 
Here  is  where  the  Interest  lies.  Do  these 
bits  and  pieces  of  news  add  up  to  a  passing 
shower  or  a  Noah's  delude?  Where  can  we 
get  authoritative,  reflecfive  answers  while 
they  are  still  meaningful  t 

The  facts  must  be  apt«-aised  and  inter- 
preted by  articulate  experts  trained  in  the 
Interests  of  their  readers.; 

The  flrst  place  such  j  authority  usually 
appears  is  in  a  magazine, {to  be  read  at  your 
convenience.  | 

It  is,  therefore,  nelthdr  book  nor  news- 
paper neither  audio  nOr  visual  device, 
it  is  a  magazine,  separate  and  distinct  from 
all  other  communication  media,  and  It  has 
authoritative  timeliness. 

Magazines  increase  learning  abilities 
among  schoolchildren.  That's  a  strong 
statement — it  is  also  a  |  provable  one.  A 
few  years  ago  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation issued  a  report  tax  a  umque  study 
of  the  results  of  effective  magazine  use  In 
elementary  high  schools.  The  only  mag- 
azines tested  were  those  read  widely  by  the 
general  public.  Only  on©  teacher  In  each 
school  was  asked  to  repoitt.  So  intense  was 
the  interest  engendered  that  replies  were 
received  from  900  of  the  11,200  schools  sur- 
veyed. ^  q 

With  the  often  deploraljly  slow  updating 
of  textbooks — some  are  used  for  5  or 
even  10  years — magazinws  were  demon- 
strated to  provide  a  vital  means  of  relating 
learning  to  the  experience  of  dally  Uving. 
The  deep  nationwide  concern  of  serious 
teachers  for  up-to-date  viable  learning  sys- 
tems was  most  aptly  expressed  by  one 
Califorma  teacher  who  said:  "Without  mag- 
azines our  programs  would  die." 

What  greater  proof  that  magazines  In- 
crease learning  abilltiest  They  Increase 
them  pleasurably.  And,  I  may  add,  at  all 
literate  ages.  ; 

I  emphasize  the  word  pleasurably  because 
learning  is  an  inevitable  process  of  living 
and  living  can  and  shcnild  be  always  a 
pleasant  process.  But  leatxUng  has  a  deeper 
meaning  than  the  discovery  of  smnethlng 
-new.  Learning  also  implies  a  broadening 
appreciation  of  the  te#«ed  and  stench 
precepts  of  the  past. 

In  our  youth,  studying  early  American 
history,  we  heard  about  the  something  called 
freedom  of  spteech.  Coming  after  some  years 
of  parental  discipline  more  or  less  based  on 
a  canon  that  children  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard,  the  term  "freedom  of  speech"  at 
best  elldu  a  mixed  respooae.  It  seems  that 
what  was  right  foe  Patrick  Henry  may  not  be 
right  for  children:  what  is  right  for  school- 


teachers is  interpreted  differently  for  pupils. 
Only  very,  very  gradually  do  we  assimilate 
the  real  meaning  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  living 
words:  "Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  person  •  •  •  these  are 
the  principles  which  have  guided  our  steps." 
I  submit  that  otir  national  magazines  to- 
day have  more  effect  In  sustaining  and  main- 
telnlng  such  fundamentals  to  the  democracy 
of  our  Republic  than  any  other  influence 
available  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 
Since  the  first  American  magazine  was 
announced  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1740, 
they  have  strengthened  imr  determination 
to  uphold  and  forever  preserve  the  only 
political  way  of  life  tolerable  for  freeman. 
Think  of  this  a  lltUe,  when  you  think  of 
the  95  million  adults  who  are  magazine 
readers. 

Magazines  protect  and  Implement  national 
unity.  We  are  a  nation;  we  are  not  simply 
50  loosely  federated  Stetes  or,  if  you  like,  a 
dozen  regions.  We  are  a  nation  and  what- 
ever local  rights  and  customs  we  may 
stanchly  uphold,  our  national  purpose  Is 
indivisible. 

Magazines  may  quickly  transport  the  re- 
laxed and  comfortable  ranchhouse  style  of 
home  from  the  West  to  the  East.  With  equal 
speed  they  can  and  do  widen  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  art.  of  education  needs, 
of  religion,  and  of  our  place  and  purpose  in 
this  Increasingly  complex  world. 

But,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
Nation,  even  thoee  involving  abstruse  eco- 
nomics and  perplexing  politics,  there  is  no 
other  interpretive  means  whereby  widely  di- 
vergent CH?lnlons  can  be  expressed  In  depth 
and  quickly  annealed  for  a  resolute  course 
of  action. 

Where  national  unity  is  of  importance,  the 
essential  ingredients  to  its  achievement  are 
found  in  magazines. 

lliere  is  one  quality  common  to  magazines 
which,  to  me,  is  very  special :  they  vigorously 
express  honest  and  forthright  differences  of 
opinion. 

Magazines,  especially  many  that  may  be 
small  In  circulation  but  huge  in  Influence, 
seem  to  represent  Just  about  all  the  points 
of  view  there  are.  So  long  as  the  reader  Is 
selective,  he  can  find  high.  low.  or  middle 
ground  on  virtually  every  important  domes- 
tic and  international  question  likely  to  con- 
cern him.  Equally  Important,  he  can  get 
timely  discussion  of  all  three  views.  From 
magazines,  readers  can  learn  not  Just  what 
to  think,  but  what  to  think  about.  There  Is 
a  vast  difference. 

New  magazines  are  constently  appearing 
on  the  market,  33  in  the  past  year.  Most  of 
them  represent  new  Ideas;  new  thinking;  a 
fresh  approach.  Rarely  are  they  aimed  at 
that  audience  en  masse.  They  do  not  seek 
the  lowest  common  denominator  of  a  group 
interest,  though  one  aim  is  surely  flnandal 
success.  But  that  success  is  expected 
through  effective,  articulate,  even  dramatic 
presentation  of  an  idea  and  the  idea  dom- 
inates the  mere  technical  skills  of  promotion, 
display,  and  exploitation. 

Magazines  affect  and  motivate  people  of 
influence.  Top  bustness  executives — and 
their  counterparts  In  the  leaders  and  home- 
makers  among  women — are  in  a  position  to 
pick  and  choose.  In  fact,  they  must  do  so. 
They  are  not  people  with  Idle  time,  content 
to  accept  any  mentel  stimuli,  however  slight, 
rather  than  none  at  aU.  They  are  people 
looking  for  ideas  which  wUl  enhance  their 
capacity  and  zest  for  living,  for  ptx>ducins. 
for  broadening  the  scope  of  their  Interests. 
They  select  magazines — several  particular 
magazines — only  because  these  provide  what 
they  want  and  what  wm  influence  them — 
help  them — meet  their  wants.  The  maga- 
zine Influences  people  because  they  want  It 
to  Influence  them.  That  is  why  people  buy 
them. 

Magazines  inspire  confidence.  The  printed 
word,  backed  by  reputation,  has  a  powerful 


effect  on  bellevabUlty.  This  is  heightened 
by  the  tlmespan  over  which  the  printed 
word  Is  expected  to  be  subject  to  public 
scrutiny.  Broadly  magazines  meet  this  test. 
The  magazine  departments — archives — of 
great  public  libraries  daily  demonstrate  their 
value  as  a  continuing  source  of  reliable  ref- 
erence. 

Magazines  encourage  selectivity.  Some 
people  regard  this  as  the  most  important 
manifestation  of  the  magazine  character. 
Advertising  makes  possible  our  rich  world 
of  magazines.  And  advertising  helps  the  se- 
lective process.  But  magarlnes  in  themselves 
suggest  and  inspire  improvement  in  stand- 
ards and  methods  of  Uving  which  excites 
ambition  among  many  classes  of  people.  Be- 
cause they  are  magazine  readers,  these  peo- 
ple generally  have  or  can  accumulate  the 
means  to  pay  for  desired  and  desirable  im- 
provements. Further,  they  have  the  will, 
the  tenacity  and  the  Job  security  which 
makes  possible  early  accumulaUon  of  such 
improvements.  Moreover,  they  tand  to  have 
a  plan  for  developed  living  which  encour- 
ages thoughtful  consideration  of  their  pur- 
chases. They  read.  They  reflect.  They  com- 
pare. And  finally  they  buy.  And  what  they 
buy  and  where  they  buy  are  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  editorial  content  which  sur- 
rounds and  often  provides  essential  back- 
ground for  their  decision. 

It  provides  background,  too,  for  consld- 
eraUon  of  well-planned,  effectively  executed 
and  appropriately  placed  advertising  designed 
specifically  to  appeal  to  the  special  groups 
within  the  heterogeneous  49  million  families 
of  loyal  and  consistent  magazine  readers. 

In  summary:  The  magazine  Is  read.  It 
has  timely  authority.  It  Increases  learning 
ability.  It  offers  widely  varying  opinions. 
It  motivates  people  of  means  and  Influence. 
It  covers  literally — universal  Interesto.  It 
Inspires  confidence.  Ite  audience  is  vast  but 
entirely  self -selecting.  Finally.  It  distributes 
the  producta,  the  ideas,  and  the  Ideals  of 
otir  educators,  our  philosophers,  our  writers: 
the  sum  of  our  creative  talent  In  the  arte 
and  in  business  and  Industry. 

Anyone  aware  of  the  recent  changes  and 
impressive  growth  in  the  magazine  business 
cannot  avoid  being  Impressed  by  the  dynam- 
ics of  this  vast  and  influential  industry.  For 
200  years  magazines  have  helped  mold  the 
minds,  the  ambitions  and  the  achievemenU 
of  mankind.  Where  else,  with  meantag.  can 
we  find  a  continuously  vivid  influence  on  our 
daily  life,  with  so  rich  an  experience  in  the 
past,  from  which  we  may  resolve  our  prob- 
lems of  the  present;  and  develop  to  the  full, 
our  opportuniUe*  of  the  future? 

And  in  these  achievements,  accumulated 
over  more  than  two  centuries  and  actively 
and  vitally  working  today,  are  embodied  the 
real  power  Inside  your  magazines. 


Banking  and  Currency  Conunittec  Hear- 
incf  on  City  DcBMstration  Prasnunt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

.  HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nroiAMs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  idarch  9. 1966 
Mr.    MADDEN.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 

Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  to(  be  com- 
mended on  its  diligence  In  holding  hear- 
ings on  HJl.  12341,  legislation  to  assist 
metropolitan  cities  In  demonstration 
programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  public 
facilities  and  other  necessary  services  to 
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Improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
who  Uve  In  these  areas. 

Thl«  morning  I  teatlfled  before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  that  ha«  been  holding 
hearings  on  this  legislation. 

I  hereby  submit  recommendations  set 
out  in  my  statement  to  the  committee. 


TtartuonT   of  IUt   J.   Madden,   M«in«m  of 
CoMOMMma,  ON  tbx  Houumo  or  Hkaumos  on 

TSa  ClTT  DKliOM8T«ATION   ACT  BT  THE  8XT»- 
COMMirm  ON  HOTTBINO,  M&ACH  0,   1066 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wlab  to  commend  Chair- 
man PATKAir,  8uboommltte«  Chairman  Bas- 
arrr.  and  tb«  memben  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Commltt«e  for  holding  hearings  on 
the  pending  bUl,  HJl.  13341.  ThU  bill  pro- 
poMS  to  aaslst  cttlea  In  rebuilding  slum  and 
blight  areaa  and  providing  public  facllltlea 
and  other  municipal  function*  to  aid  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people. 

I  Icnow  there  are  many  metropolitan  cities 
throughout  our  Nation  that  have  been  under- 
going a  "population  explosion"  during  the 
laat  30  years  and  especially  since  World  War 
n.  These  congested  localities  are  handi- 
capped and  distressed  In  their  efforts  to  meet 
the  needs  of  crowded  conditions  pertaining 
to  housing,  transportation,  schools,  and  many 
other  municipal  improvements  and  necessi- 
ties. 

A  half  century  ago  our  Nation  was  not  con- 
fronted with  the  phenomenal  exodus  of  mil- 
lions of  our  population  into  oxir  urban  areas 
which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years.  It  Is 
estimated  that  over  70  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation today  has  been  crowded  Into  metro- 
politan areaa.  City  governments  In  these 
large  urban  concentrations  are  flnancially 
helpless  to  meet  the  housing,  school,  trans- 
portation, and  other  problems  facing  millions 
of  their  cltlsena.  This  legislation  which  you 
ai«  considering  will  be  a  major  step  to  cur- 
tail and  solve  the  problem  which  Is  expanding 
In  urban  centers  as  the  years  pass. 

I  realize  your  committee  has  been  bearing 
testimony  from  mayors  and  municipal  offi- 
cials concerning  their  particular  necessities 
and  I  want  to  submit  to  your  committee  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  city  In  my  district 
which  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  the  pend- 
ing legislation  were  enacted  into  law. 

Oary,  Ind..  might  be  an  outstanding  model 
as  a  "logical  demonstration  city"  which  necls 
outside  financial  aid  and  supervision  to  solve 
Its  municipal  problems.  Gary,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  a  little  under  200,000.  is  the  young- 
est metropolitan  city  In  the  United  SUtes. 

Gary's  population  «tarted  exploding  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  The  largest 
steel  mill  in  the  world  is  located  In  the  city. 
We  have  other  steel  subsidiaries  as  weU  as 
minor  industries  pertaining  to  defense  pro- 
duction in  the  city  of  Oary.  East  Chicago. 
Whiting,  and  Hammond,  three  sms"er  In- 
dustrial cities.  Join  the  city  of  Oary.  East 
Chicago  has  two  major  steel  mills.  Toungs- 
town  and  Inland,  and  refineries  from  major 
oil  companies  are  located  In  the  Calumet 
region.  All  this  concentration  of  defense  In- 
dustries has  caused  the  population  explosion 
in  the  city  of  Gary.  In  the  last  20  years  the 
population  has  rtsan  In  Lake  County,  which 
la  known  as  the  Calumet  Industrial  Region, 
from  240,000  to  over  000,000  In  lOM.  The 
taxpayers — homeowners  especially — are  un- 
able to  bear  the  tax  load  In  order  to  supply 
the  avalanche  of  municipal  needs  for  work- 
ers who  have  come  Into  this  steel  producing 
ar«*  since  World  War  n  and  every  year  since, 
defense  production  has  increased  annually. 
During  World  War  n,  publicity  and  news- 
paper ads  called  for  workers  to  come  Into  the 
Calumet  region  to  work  in  the  steel  mills, 
factories,  refLD«*ri-«,  and  other  industries  In 
order  to  meet  ths  national  defense  effort. 

I  msntton  thsss  faots  In  order  to  bring  out 
bow  necessary  It  Is  for  legislation  ot  this  typa 


to  be  passed  In  order  to  solve  the  iirban 
problems  that  face  areas  like  the  Calumet 
region  of  Indiana. 

In  one  of  President  Johnson's  recent 
speeches,  be  mentioned  the  "crowded  mUes 
of  Inadequate  dwellings — poorly  maintained, 
and  frequently  overpriced"  as  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  an  attack  on  blight  and  slum  areas. 
The  city  of  Gary,  especially,  has  been  spend- 
ing money  and  going  in  debt  to  "meet  the 
population  explosion"  to  provide  adequate 
housing  and  eliminate  slums,  provide  school 
buildings,  and  other  fftcUltles  for  our  over- 
crowded youth  population.  If  we  cannot 
meet  this  challenge,  areas  like  these  over- 
crowded Industrial  centers  will  be  victims  of 
disease,  Ignorance,  crime,  violence,  and  many 
on  public  relief  rolls. 

"nils  legislation  will  give  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  enable  city  dem- 
onstration agencies  to  plan,  develop  and 
carry  out  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
programs. 

In  determining  whether  a  proposed  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program  Is 
eligible  for  assistance,  the  Secretary  would 
give  maximum  consideration  to  whether  (1) 
substantive  local  laws,  regulations,  and  other 
requirements  are,  or  can  be  expected  to  be, 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram; (2)  the  program  will  enhance  neigh- 
borhoods by  applying  a  high  standard  of 
design  and  will,  as  appropriate,  maintain 
distinctive  natural,  historical,  and  cultural 
characteristics;  (3)  the  program  is  designed 
to  make  maximum  use  of  new  and  Improved 
technology  and  design,  including  coet  reduc- 
tion techniques;  (4)  the  program  will  en- 
courage good  conununlty  relations  and  co\in- 
teract  the  segregation  of  housing  by  race 
or  income;  and  (6)  the  program  is  consistent 
with  comprehensive  planning  for  the  entire 
urban  or  metropolitan  area. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with, 
city  demonstration  agencies  to  pay  90  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  planning  and  developing 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs. 
Such  financial  assistance  must  be  approved 
by  the  local  governing  body  of  the  city. 

No  doubt  your  committee  after  hearings 
will  meet  in  executive  session  and  determine 
In  your  wisdom  practical  methods  which  will 
provide  a  means  of  Implementing  this  legis- 
lation to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Federal.  State 
and  the  municipal  governments  concerned. 

The  Oary  Poet  Tribune  over  the  last  sev- 
eral months  has  been  carrying  out  in  vari- 
ous edltiona,  editorials  of  some  dire  needs 
of  our  rapidly  expanding  city.  These  vari- 
ous editorials  printed  In  different  editions 
of  the  newspaper  are  too  long  for  Inclusion 
In  my  testimony  before  your  committee.  I 
might  mention  some  of  the  titles  of  the  vari- 
ous editorials  which  included  the  following: 

1.  "Revitalizing  Downtown  Oary." 

2.  "Look  at  Our  Highways  and  Streets." 

3.  "Expand  Hospltala— Wisely." 

4.  "Need :  Places  for  Children  To  Play." 
B.  "The  Medical  School  Drive." 

6.  "Cleaner  Air  and  Water." 

7.  "Equitable  Tax  BvaluaUon." 

8.  "Keeping  Up  With  Education." 

I  wish  to  include  with  my  testimony  ex- 
cerpts from  an  editorial  written  by  Dale  E. 
BeUes,  Jr..  editor  of  the  Gary.  Ind..  Poet  Trib- 
une, th«  following  Inserted  on  February  20, 

isae. 

"1.  Gary  shares  the  President's  view  that 
'1M«  can  be  the  year  at  rebirth  for  American 
cities.'  It  was  beginning  to  d«nonstrate  be- 
fore tb«  Prsaidsnttal  program  was  outlined 
that  It  meets  its  requirements  of  being  one 
of  'those  cities  who  help  themselves'  and 
where  there  Is  a  'serious  commitment  to  the 
project  on  the  part  of  local  •  •  •  author- 
ItlM'. 


"S.  Gary  City  Council  during  the  past  year 
has  formally  adopted  a  previously  promul- 
gated metropolitan  plan,  sharing  with  the 
President,  the  view  that  It  'should  be  an  in- 
strument for  shaping  sound  urban  growth — 
not  a  neglected  document.' 

"3.  Gary's  City  Council,  with  urging  of 
clvU  leadership,  adopted  last  year  probably 
the  most  liberal  open  housing  ordinances 
of  any  city  In  the  Nation,  exhibiting  its 
realization  of  the  Presidential  point  that  'at 
the  center  of  the  cities'  housing  problem 
lies  racial  discrimination.' 

"4  On  the  opposite  side,  not  negative  ex- 
actly, but  showing  need — Oary  is  the  core 
of  an  Industrial  area  where  increasing  steel 
and  other  production  Insures  growth,  but  has 
reached  the  point  where  help  Is  needed  to 
make  sure  that  "the  powerful  forces  of  urban 
growth'  do  not  'overwhelm  efforts  to  achieve 
orderly  develoiMnent.' 

"6.  Gary  Is  still  beset  with  what  the  Presi- 
dent terms  'crowded  miles  of  Inadequate 
dwellings — poorly  maintained,  and  frequent- 
ly overpriced  In  which  many  of  the  Negroes 
still  live.  While  twin  attacks,  through  the 
housing  ordinance  and  the  newest  urban  re- 
newal i>rogram,  have  been  launched,  help  will 
be  essential. 

"6.  Gary's  mass  transportation  facilities 
are  deteriorated  and  Inadequate.  Its  major 
street  system,  cut  up  by  rallroculs.  Is  un- 
suited  to  carrying  the  necessary  load.  Some 
plans  have  been  drafted,  but  a  coordinated 
effort,  preferably  with  Federal  help.  Is  heeded. 

"7.  Oary's  parks,  once  a  point  of  civic  pride, 
and  Its  Indoor  cultural  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities have  been  outgrown  or  become  out- 
moded. Assistance  is  needed  in  pushing 
through  plans  already  under  consideration 
for  meeting  these  needs  both  for  the  present 
and  the  anticipated  population. 

"8.  Oary's  'one  Industry'  Image  Is  gradually 
being  altered,  but  making  It  one  of  the  major 
'demonstration  cities'  could  step  up  the  pro- 
gram of  Intended  diversification  which  could 
help  make  It  a  better  city  for  all  Its  people." 


Address  of  Secretary  of  Africaltorc 
Orrille  Freeman,  at  Symposmn  oa  Re- 
search in  Africahorc,  at  Warrenton, 
Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or   NXBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man during  a  symposium  on  research  In 
agriculture,  at  Airlle  House,  Warrenton, 
Va.,  Thursday,  February  24,  196§: 

When  a  scientist  named  Justiis  von  Lleblg 
was  just  14  years  old,  he  blew  the  roof  off  a 
drugstore  In  Heppenhelm,  Germany. 

This  explosion,  the  result  of  the  boy's  secret 
experiments  with  fulminate  of  mercury,  dis- 
couraged the  druggist  from  keeping  blm  on  as 
an  apprentice.  But  being  fired  didn't  de- 
stroy young  von  Lleblg's  Interest  In  chemistry 
and  plantUfe.  He  continued  his  studies,  his 
experiments. 

They  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  phosphate 
and  potash  In  the  ashes  of  burned  plants, 
and  ammonia  In  their  vapors.  He  put  all 
three  Into  barren  ground,  and  made  It  a  won- 
der of  f  ertUlty. 
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"There  will  be  a  time,"  ne  said,  "when  the 
fields  will  be  fed  with  substances  produced 
by  chemical  Industries,  and  containing  the 
substances  indlsi>ensable  for  plants." 

History  has  treated  few  prophets  more 
kindly. 

Justus  von  Lleblg  was  born  in  1803,  and 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  70,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  only  11  years 
old — but  already  deeply  involved  In  basic  and 
applied  research. 

I  know  of  no  legend  which  claims  USDA 
researchers  began  by  blowing  the  roof  off  a 
grocery  store,  a  dairy  barn,  a  grain  bin,  or 
fMkcklng  plant. 

They  have,  however,  triggered  many  of  the 
explosions  which  mark  revolutionary  changes 
In  the  physical  environment,  the  food  and 
fiber  production  and  utilization  patterns, 
and  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
leaders  of  the  science  community  the  role 
of  research  In  the  missions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — but  Jlrst: 

Let  me  express  my  very  deep  gratitude  to 
Dr.  SeltB  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence for  joining  the  Department  In  sponsor- 
ing this  symposium  on  r^earch  in  agricul- 
ture, and  thank  all  at  you  for  your 
participation.  } 

The  Depcirtment  of  AgrJoulture  and  its  re- 
search services  are  honored  by  your  presence. 
Inspired  by  your  Interest,  enriched  by  your 
cooperation. 

I  am  not,  as  you  know,  I  a  scientist — unless 
It  can  be  held  that  practical  politics  and 
government  administration  hold  a  place  on 
the  fringe.  If  not  actually  In  the  field,  of 
science.  i 

I  can  measure  the  B.t.u  "k  of  a  public  Issue 
without  a  thermometer,  liut  I  cannot  regu- 
late the  flame  of  a  bunsep  burner  with  any 
degree  of  skill.  1 

I  can  analyze  the  genere-tlon  of  turmoil  in 
a  political  party  convention  far  better  than 
that  resulting  from  combinations  of  chemi- 
cals In  a  test  tube. 

I  can  read  between  thq  lines  of  a  Gallup 
poll,  but  not  between  efpeclmens  under  a 
microscope. 

And  I  react  more  quickly  to  the  theory  of 
votablltty  than  to  the  theory  of  relativity. 

So  allow  me,  then,  to  paraphrase  Voltaire: 

I  may  not  fully  understand  how  you  do 
what  you  do,  but  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
for  the  fact  you  do  it — ana  do  It  well. 

For  without  research  the  politician,  the 
public  official,  would  function  constantly  in 
a  vacuum — because  It  Is  research  that  both 
asks  and  answers  the  qi^estlons  related  to 
public  policy  and  program  determinations. 

Does  It  need  doing?  Oan  it  be  done?  If 
it  can  be  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
which  method  should  have  priority?  How 
can  it  be  kept  In  balance  "With  other  policies 
and  programs?  What  type  of  administrative 
structure  will  be  requiredt  How  Is  It  related 
to  the  various  States,  to  other  agencies  of 
Federal  Government,  to  private  industries 
and  institutions?  What  Will  happen  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  action  or  actions  taken? 

I  have  found  these  questions  and  the 
search  for  answers  applicable  across  the  vast 
range  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  op- 
erations— whether  it  be  in  finding,  as  USDA 
did,  a  faster  and  more  economical  method  of 
producing  penicillin,  br — 

Encouraging  an  envUonmental  adjust- 
ment that  will  solve.  In  major  degree,  the 
population  pressures  of  cities  and  the  un- 
derutlllzatlon  of  both  natural  and  people 
resources  along  the  countryside; 

Encouraging,  and  maintaining,  abundant 
production  of  food  and  fiber  while  moving 
toward  the  economic  goals  of  parity  of  In- 
come opportunity  for  farm  families  and  fair 
prices  for  consiuners; 

Protecting  food  purity  and  quality,  de- 
veloping new  producto  atxl  new  and  better 
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distribution,  marketing,  and  processing  sys- 
tems; 

Cooperating  In  the  public  welfare  field 
with  direct  distribution  of  foods  to  needy 
families,  participation  In  school  milk  and 
lunch  programs,  and  food  stamps; 

Protecting,  developing,  and  expanding  the 
multiple-use  of  natural  resources  on  public 
and  private  lands,  and  helping  the  food- 
deficit  nbtlons'^f  the  free  world  t^ke  the 
lead  In  the  war  of  liberation  from  hunger 
and  malnutrition  through  the  Improvement 
of  their  own  agricultural  production  plants. 

I  would  hesitate,  without  strong  and  ver- 
satile research  amu,  to  attempt  to  carry 
out  these  and  other  missions  that  the  people, 
the  Congress,  and  the  President  have  as- 
signed— and  will  continue  assigning — to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  I  pcdnted  out  earlier,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  engaged  in  research  long 
before  any  of  us  was  born — and  for  99 
years  before  I  became  its  Secretary.  Conse- 
quently, I  can  point  to  Its  research  per- 
formance with  pride  without  being 
self-serving. 

The  first  major  support  provided  to  re- 
search by  government  was  In  the  field  of 
agriculture.  And  as  recently  as  1940,  when 
the  Federal  Government  began  broadening 
Its  research  and  development  support  to  a 
total  of  $74  million,  agriculture  research  re- 
ceived two-fifths  of  the  outlay. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later.  In  dscal  1965, 
Federal  support  for  agricultural  research 
alone  exceeded  the  entire  1940  expendltiire 
— amounting  to  $231  million.  But  Instead 
of  two-fifths  of  the  total  research  and  de- 
velopment budget.  Agriculture  has  1.6  per- 
cent of  It.  By  that  time  Defense  was 
being  awarded  $7  billion;  NASA,  $4.9  bUUon; 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  $1.6  billion; 
and  HEW,  t813  million. 

I  do  not  cite  those  figures  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  Agriculture's  share  of  re- 
search and  development  appropriations  has 
declined  In  relationship  to  the  total  Federal 
expenditure — but  rather  to  emphasize  that, 
as  a  pioneer  In  the  field.  Agriculture  per- 
haps deserves  some  credit  for  creating  a 
favorable  climate  for  expended  governmental 
Interest  and  Investment  In  research.  In 
other  words,  agricultural  research — since 
1862 — had  been  demonstrating  to  the  people 
and  the  Congress  they  were  getting  some- 
thing for  their  research  money. 

Our  Government  has  not  only  used  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  trallblazer 
In  research,  but  In  tlelng  research  to  educa- 
tion through  the  land-grant  colleges,  and 
then  carrying  knowledge  to  the  rural  com- 
munity through  extension  services,  thus  pro- 
viding, In  fact,  a  working  model  for  the 
transition  of  science  Into  technology. 

Out  of  this  combination  of  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  of  education  and  extension, 
has  come  In  substantial  measure  the  greatest 
food  and  fiber  production  plant  the  world 
has  ever  known — great  In  the  skUIs  and 
Judgments  of  Its  operators — great  In  the 
volume  and  quality  of  Its  output — great  In 
Its  potential  for  perpetuating  the  era  of 
abundance. 

American  agricultural  development  is.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  miracles  of  this  century. 

It  was  when  we  freed  more  and  more 
people  from  the  task  of  producing  food  that 
we  made  our  human  resources  increasingly 
available  for  an  ever-widening  range  of  ac- 
tivity In  Industry,  commerce,  education,  sci- 
ence, and  culttu-e. 

It  was  when  we  began  making  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  an  ever-decreasing  drain  on 
family  Incomes  that  Americans  could  In- 
crease their  Investments  In  living  well  be- 
yond buying  their  dally  bread. 

Look  at  what  has  happened: 

Today  one  farm  worker  provides  food  and 
fiber  for  36  other  persons.  A  century  ago  he 
met  the  needs  of  just  6  others,  and  as  re- 
cently as  1960  only  15. 


In  1950  American  families  were  spending 
about  25  percent  of  their  take-home  incomes 
for  food.  A  decade  later  it  was  20  percent. 
In  1966  it  was  an  alltlme  low  of  18.6  percent. 
Continued  advances  In  production  and  mar- 
keting efficiencies,  and  in  oonsximer  earn- 
ings, are  expect«d  to  bring  further  cuU  In 
family  food  outlays — to  about  17  percent  of 
take-home  pay  In  1970,  16  or  16  percent  In 
1976. 

Meanwhile,  average  realized  net  Income 
per  farm  reached  a  record  high  in  1966  and 
our  farm  families  are  well  on  their  way  to 
parity  of  Income  opportunity  with  their 
urban  neighbors — a  development  whlch^  In 
turn.  Improves  the  tone  of  the  total  economy. 

Important  as  It  U  Internally,  this  produc- 
tion miracle  Is  even  more  vital  this  year — 
and  In  the  years  ahead — as  an  export  Item 
while  the  world  accelerates  mobilization  for 
an  all-out  war  on  malnutrition,  hunger — 
even  famine— in  Its  widespread  food-deficit 
sectors. 

We  have  the  knowledge  accumulated 
through  research  and  Its  application,  we 
have  the  experience  in  grassroots  educa- 
tional programs,  and  we  have  the  food — all 
the  weapons  essential  for  leadership  in  help- 
ing less  develof>ed  nations  help  themselves 
achieve  the  ability  to  grow — and  to  buy — 
enough  food  for  their  families. 

This  Is  a  task  that  has  captured  the  hearu 
and  the  Imaginations  of  our  people.  It  was 
blueprinted  by  President  Johnson  In  his  In- 
spiring— yet  studied  and  reallsUc — food-for- 
freedom  message  to  the  Congress.  And  now 
legislation  In  support  of  the  food-for-freedom 
program  Is  being  hammered  out  by  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  the  fighting 
front — and  the  farm  front — of  South  Viet- 
nam. I  saw  efforts  to  protMt  freedom,  and 
to  produce  food,  going  on  side  by  side.  Ag- 
rlcult\ire  Is  the  key  to  freedom's  victory  In 
Vietnam.  Fertilizer  Is  Just  as  Important  as 
bullets  In  the  winning  of  that  war. 

We  must  fight  In  Vietnam.  And  we  shall 
fight  until  lU  people  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine in  their  own  way  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  shall  work  and 
live.  Yet,  military  wars  come  to  an  end. 
The  battle  against  malnutrition,  hunger,  and 
related  mental  and  physical  health  hazards 
is  endless — new  victory  Is  demanded  every 
year. 

There  can  be  no  great  love  of  country, 
nor  firm  loyalty  to  Its  Institutions,  m  a 
human  heart  that  beats  above  an  always- 
empty  stomach. 

There  can  be  no  genuine  economic  growth 
future  in  a  nation  overpopulated  with  chil- 
dren whose  bodies  are  thinned,  eyes  glazed, 
minds  dulled  by  malnutrition.  And  even 
though  there  are — at  least  In  the  judgment 
of  those  not  their  parents — too  many  of 
them,  these  children  are  In  our  world,  now, 
and  the  world  must,  as  Pope  Paul  pleaded, 
find  them  a  place  at  the  table.  Population 
control  cannot  be  retroactive. 

We  can  and  we  shall  use  our  food,  or  pro- 
ductive resources,  and  otir  know-how  to  help 
the  farm  families  and  the  agribusiness  struc- 
tures in  those  developing  nations  where  pro- 
duction Is  now  losing  the  race  with  need. 

But  our  food  can  only  support — ^not  sub- 
stitute for — their  own  efforts. 

A  successful  war  against  hunger  and  want 
has  Its  roots  In  research  and  education.  Un- 
less our  food  supports  research  and  educa- 
tion aimed  at  making  the  agricultures  of 
developing  Nations  grow  and  support  their 
total  economic  development,  history  will 
rule  It  wasted. 

The  Indian  boy  who  eats  American  wheat 
today  still  must  eat  10  years  from  now — and 
provide  food,  at  that  time,  for  his  own 
children. 

Over  a  span  of  a  hundred  years,  agricul- 
tural research  has  asked  many  questions,  an- 
swered many,  and  in  the  process  has  raised 
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mor*  q«— ttntw  tmnutMng  mart  antwan, 
beoftOM  thM*  IB  tb»  Uwrltobla — axtd  uaiuOly 
daatrabl*  fult  of  tb*  raMarcta  eyol*.  Now 
Umw  qoMtiona  mnat  b*  Mkad.  uui  anaw«(«d. 
ta  Inw— alng  Tolum*  arouad  tb«  world  If 
tt  U  to  adaquataty  faad  ItaaU— aaked  and 
mnawarad  not  ockly  by  tba  acbolan  and  aolan- 
tista  of  agiKnUtura,  but  of  tbe  anttre  raaaarcb 
and  adueatloo  atruetitre  of  ovtr  aodety. 

Ourlnc  tba  paat  quarter  bour  I  have  de- 
■orlbad  tba  Dapartment  ot  Agriculture  a«  an 
agency  of  many  mlaalona. 

We  are  a  produottoB  Inatnunent,  an  eoo- 
nomlc  Innovator  and  atabUlaar,  a  custodian 
of  publicly  owned  natural  reaouroea  and  a 
oooparatlT*  planner  la  tboaa  prtyately 
owned. 

We  are  a  taaebar.  a  commnnlotlona  media, 
a  regulatory  •yatam,  a  welfare  unit,  a  rural 
dvrelopoMnt  promoter,  an  arm  of  foreign 
pc^ey  Implementation. 

But  we  are  not  an  laland.  We  are  a  part 
of  tbe  main.  And  in  relationship  to  every 
area  of  adenoe  and  education  we  are  de- 
pendent—and seek  to  be  dependable. 

That's  exactly  why  we  asked  Dr.  Seitz  and 
tbe  National  Academy  of  Science  to  help  us 
bring  outstanding  representatives  of  the 
adenee  community  to  the  same  place  at  tbe 
same  time. 

And  that's  why.  as  I  enter  and  leave  the 
Administration  Building  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  each  day.  I  see  exhibits  In 
the  patio  not  only  of  research  covering  food 
and  fiber,  but  exhibits  of  the  Corps  of  Kngl- 
neers  related  to  bvilldlnga  that  will  some  day 
be  constructed  on  the  moon,  and  exhibits  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ships  related  to  making  sub- 
marines of  glass. 

Within  USDA  Itself  tbe  competition  for 
men  and  women  and  dollars  in  the  various 
tinlta  of  research  Is  rugged,  and  fixing  priori- 
ties In  assignments  and  objectives  Isn't  easy. 
Reconciliation,  cooperation,  coordination — 
meahlng  tbe  parts  to  end  up  with  a  mean- 
ingful whole— demand  much  of  each  of  us 
at  the  Department's  policymaking  level. 

This  Intradepartment  situation  Is  appli- 
cable to  the  entire  range  of  Oovemment- 
sponsored  reaearch  and  development.  It  Is 
mandatory,  in  the  public  Interest,  that  we 
oonstaatly  develop  new  baees  for  coordination 
of  raaaarcb  and  the  pooling  of  knowledge 
among  Federal  agencies  and.  hopefully, 
among  other  Oovemment  and  private  agen- 
cies as  well. 

If  this  sjrmpoalum  achieves  nothing  more 
than  a  demonstration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  appreciation  for  tbe  atrength 
that  Ilea  in  the  creation  of  broadened  un- 
derstanding, and  tbe  promotion  of  concerted 
endeavor,  we  shall  consider  it  most  wortta- 
wttUe. 

We  are  anxious  to  earn,  and  to  hold,  full 
partnerahlp  In  the  basic  and  applied  research 
community  ao  that  we  may  contribute  to  It — 
raoelve  fr«n  It — with  tbe  purpoee  of  moving 
more  quickly  toward  tbe  goal  all  of  us  share; 
Improving  opportunities  for  all  people,  every- 
where, to  achieve  maximum  quality  in  every 
facet  of  tbalr  Uvea. 


Bask  Issatt  Ftc*  Us  aaJ  Oar  Key  Al- 
fiM—Criik  is  A*  Adaatie  Cwoia- 


EXTENSION  OF  KEUARKB 

ov 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


Df  TBE  HOD8S  OF  RKPftXSKHTA'nVSS 

Wed»e$dmif.  March  t.  IH9 

Mr.  ICORBB.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary It,  our  coUeacue  Mr.  FtsumtHrnr- 


snr,  of  New  Jersey,  gave  an  ezedlent 
kejrnote  address  to  the  Cincinnati  Coun- 
cil on  World  Affairs'  t2th  Annual  Con- 
ference on  Intematlooal  Affairs. 

The  topic  of  the  conference  was  "Basic 
Issues  Face  Us  and  Our  Key  Allies — Crisis 
in  the  Atlantic  Communis,"  and  Mr. 
FRXLiNGHxrrssif  used  this  opportunity  to 
remind  us  how  many  crucial  problems 
still  face  us  In  Europe.  He  pinpointed 
the  subjects  of  German  reuniflcatlon  and 
a  halt  to  nuclear  proliferation  as  two  of 
the  areas  to  which  we  must  continue  to 
give  our  attention. 

Our  colleague  wisely  highlighted  the 
constructive  achievements  of  the  At- 
lantic Community  during  the  postwar 
period,  not  as  a  sign  that  the  job  is  fin- 
ished, but  as  evidence  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished when  wisdom  and  patience 
inform  our  policy.  I  include  the  text  of 
Mr.  FRELnfGHxnrsDf's  address  in  the  Coh- 
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KxTNOTS  Srxaca  or  RxraisartATivB  Pxna 

H.     B.     FaSUNOHTTTSKN,     BXroaX     THX     ClM- 
CIKNATI   COUNCn.   ON    WOSU)   AJFTAIBS'    13TH 

Amnval    ComvantcB    on    iNrxsNATiOKAi. 
ArrAxas 

A  kejmote  speaker  has  a  tough  assignment, 
especially  when,  as  Is  the  case  today,  the 
topic  which  brings  us  together  Is  broad  and 
complex.  His  Job  Is  further  complicated 
when  his  audience  consists  of  so  many  dla- 
tlngulsbed  scholars  and  public  aervanta, 
such  as  are  participating  In  this  conference. 
Ify  aim  wUl  be.  therefore,  to  get  the  baU 
rolling,  to  Identify  some  of  tbe  Issues  so 
as  to  encourage  fruitful  inquiry,  to  suggest 
lines  of  inquiry  Into  other  Issuea,  and  gen- 
erally to  provide  some  perspective  for  the 
forthcoming  discussions. 

Many  of  you  have  worked  for  years  on 
Atlantic  affairs;  many  have  written  and 
spoken  with  passion  and  lucidity  on  Atlantic 
problenos.  On  some  Issues  you  are  united, 
on  others  you  are  divided;  there  are  few 
on  which  you  are  not  experts.  Under  such 
drcumstancee  It  would  be  presumptuous 
for  me  "to  lay  down  the  law."  or  to  review 
familiar  Issues  in  great  detalL  So,  too,  I 
hope  tbe  Informed  and  concerned  dtlaens 
who  are  attending  this  conference  will  tm- 
derstand  my  rductance  to  anticipate  In  a 
methodical  manner  the  proceedings  of  this 
afternoon  and  evening. 

What  then  should  I  say?  Perhaps  tbe 
beet  way  to  begin  Is  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress— and  incidentally  a  stanch  Republican, 
presently  in  the  minority  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  shall  try  to  avoid  being 
parochial,  but  inevitably  my  views  have 
been  shaped  by  my  experience  of  nearly 
14  year*  In  Congress.  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak,  however,  of  my  experiences  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  as  a  sometime 
delegate  to  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference,  nor  even  my  recent  service  as 
a  member  at  tbe  UJ9.  delegation  to  tbe 
United  NaUons. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  of  the  Members  of  this  89th 
Congress  recognise — as  did  earlier  Con- 
grssias — ^the  continuing  importance  of  dose 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  tbe  other 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Community.  We 
take  pride  In  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  our 
poptUatlon  emigrated  more  or  less  recently 
from  Kurope,  and  we  cherish  that  heritage. 
We  may  take  our  neighbor  Canada  too  much 
for  granted  bat  we  have  long  had  very  close 
associations.  Furthermore.  Cie  ties  forged 
In  war  and  strengthened  for  a  period  of 
20  yeaze  alnoe  that  conflict  bind  us  stlU, 
and  bind  us  strongly.  Admittedly,  tbe  rea- 
aons  for  dees  ties  have  changed  since  tbe 
end  of  World  War  n,  but  tbe  need  stUl 
ezlsU. 


So.  too,  I  am  sure  most  Haaibwi  of  Oon- 
graaa  feel  that  ttks  AUanttc  AlUance  remains 
a  most  practical  and  effective  way— although 
not  the  only  way— of  coping  with  Interna- 
tional problems  today.  Admittedly  there  are 
those  In  Congress  who  feel  that  the  best 
way  to  pursue  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  Is  by  going  it  alone,  by  minimising 
our  commitments  to  and  reliance  on  others: 
they  would  shun  discussions  on  such  sub- 
jects as  arms  control,  and  economic  prog- 
ress and  development  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Then  too  frequently  there  is  heard 
criticism  that  tbe  United  States  helps  its 
allies  but  that  there  is  InsufBclent  response 
by  our  allies  In  matters  of  interest  to  us. 
As  one  Senator  put  it,  any  alliance  should 
be  "a  two-way  street."  Tbe  lack  of  interest 
of  others  in  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam, 
and  especially  the  continuing  trade  of  some 
allies  with  North  Vietnam.  Is  a  growing,  and 
in  my  opinion,  a  legitimate  grievance. 

Experience  Is  still  the  best  teacher,  how- 
ever, and  In  my  opinion  tbe  realities  of  the 
difficult  world  of  today  have  given  the  death 
knell  to  the  old  Isolationism  of  the  past. 
Tbe  dramatic  political  and  economic  devel- 
opments of  the  postwar  period,  coupled  with 
almost  unbelievable  technical  progress,  In- 
dudlng  development  of  awesome  weapons  of 
destruction,  have  brought  a  broad  awareness 
of  the  necessity  of  closer  associations  among 
all  nations,  and  most  particularly  among 
nations  sharing  broad  common  Interests. 

It  is  perhapts  Inevitable  that  our  Incraas- 
Ing  coDunltmenta  In  support  of  Vietnam 
have  raised  questions  about  oxuc  continued 
willingness — Indeed  our  ability — to  support 
tbe  Atlantic  alliance  as  we  have  In  the  past. 
Let  me  say  here  that  I  feel  strongly  that 
our  efforts  In  southeast  Asia,  massive  as  they 
are.  in  no  way  cause  us  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  alliance  to  our  ^wn  national 
security.  Today,  no  lees  than  at  any  time 
In  the  postwar  period,  a  strong  Suropei — 
strong  militarily,  politically,  and  econom- 
ically— is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  United 
Statee.  Our  problem  essentially  Is  how  best 
to  promote  that  strength  and  to  harness  it 
for  the  common  objectives  of  the  Atlantic 
nations. 

Turning  to  the  Atlantic  scene,  we  should. 
I  fed,  look  more  at  what  has  been  done,  and 
what  Is  bdng  done,  than  at  what  Is  being 
said.  Observers  of  the  Atlantic  alliance 
ahould  not  overlook  the  very  substantial 
achievements  of  the  past,  and  the  potential 
for  the  future,  by  their  heavy  and  often 
peasimistlc  emphasis  on  the  problems  we 
face. 

We  hear  much  talk,  for  example,  of  the 
disarray  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  Its  de- 
cline, and  even  Its  end.  To  me  such  pes- 
simistic talk  Is  unjustified  by  the  facts;  it  Is 
unrealistic  as  a  description  of  the  problems 
which  we  face  today.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  am  not  enamored  of  tbe  word  "crisis," 
even  though  It  occupies  such  a  crudal  spot 
on  the  agenda  of  this  conference. 

The  word  "crisis"  connotes  to  me  some 
kind  of  dire  emergency,  requiring  Immediate 
action.  In  emergencies  one  is  often  obliged 
to  act  hastily,  without  much  forethought  or 
planning.  If  there  Is  a  crisis  in  the  al- 
liance— and  I  do  not  wish  to  bicker  over 
words — the  problems  do  not  seem  of  a  kind 
which  lend  themselves  to  precipitate  ac- 
tion— indeed  haste  might  do  harm  rather 
than  good.  Nor  do  I  feel  we  should  be 
unduly  pea^mistlc  about  the  situation  we 
face  today,  even  though  we  may  see  no  early, 
or  even  long-range,  solutltms  to  some  of  our 
common  problems. 

We  must  admit,  for  example,  that  the 
drawing  together — I  hesitate  to  use  the  word 
"Integration"  lest  I  offend  the  French — of 
the  countries  of  Kurope  has  not  been  as 
rapid  nor  as  complete  as  we  had  antldpated. 
Indeed,  we  find  two  NATO  countries,  Greece 
and  Turkey,  at  serious  croea-purpoees  over 
the  future  of  Cyprus.    Let  us  admit  there- 
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fore  that  considerable  unfinished  business 
needs  prompt  attention.  Tbt  task  of  this 
conference  today  wUl  be  t«  consider  how  best 
to  cope  with  this  business.  But  let  \ii  not 
bemuse  ourselves  with  tbe  difllcultles  we 
face. 

In  our  examination  of  today's  problems 
let  us  keep  firmly  In  mind  the  solid  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  which  Were  made  possible 
because  of  the  firm  cooperation  between 
allies.  Let  us  recognize  ftlso  that  It  Is  the 
very  success  of  our  pcwt  oooperatlon  which 
has  made  possible  this  period  of  transition 
which   so   disturbs   the   pessimists. 

Let  us  avoid  the  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  differences  between  U>.  Let  us  beware 
lest  emotionalism  and  polemics  gain  the 
upper  hand  In  the  Atlantic  dialog.  Let 
us  g^ard  against  encouraging  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  as  we ;  seek  solutions  to 
current  problems.  Also,  let  us  not  forget 
the  Immense  amount  of  practical  activity 
and  cooperation  which  occurs  dally  between 
us.  These  exchanges  at  all  levels  have  vastly 
Increased  over  the  years,  especially  since 
World  War  II.  and  reflect  the  many  realities 
among  the  Atlantic  nations — financial,  cul- 
tural, economic,  political,  social,  scientific. 
and  military. 

Perhaps  the  reason  Why  we  must  be 
basically  confident  and  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  Atlantic  nations  is  because 
of  the  problems  with  which  we  have  already 
wrestled,  and  which  In  s4>me  cases  we  have 
surmounted.  We  need  only  recall  the 
blockade  of  Berlin  and  th«  airlift,  the  Khru- 
shchev ultimatums  and  the  disagreements 
over  how  they  were  to  be  met.  We  are  hardly 
likely  to  forget  the  Korean  war,  or  the  Ill- 
fated  Invasion  of  Egypt  by  Great  Britain  and 
Prance.  We  remember  the  abortive  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community,  and  sputnik,  and 
the  confrontation  with  thw  U.S.SJl.  over  the 
missiles  In  Cuba  in  the  fall  of  1962. 

In  a  sense  all  these  events,  and  others  too. 
were  crises  of  varying  degrees  of  acuteness. 
In  each  case  some  or  aU  members  of  the 
alliance  believed  their  vital  Interests  were 
threatened.  In  no  case,  however  J  was  there 
a  crisis  within  the  alliance  In  the/sense  that 
it  was  in  danger  of  being  spUt/tretrlevably. 

So  now,  looking  at  the  cu/Tent  state  of 
affairs,  I  i  m  not  pessimistic  though  it  be 
foolish  to  minimize  tbe  {problems  we  face. 
Our  course  is  not  clear,  end  there  are  ad- 
mittedly differences  among  us.  However, 
the  fact  that  such  differences  exist  should 
not  disturb  us  unduly.  If  we  look  to  the 
past  we  are  reminded  that  on  several  occa- 
sions there  were  sharp  disagreements  on  how 
to  meet  external  threats,  even  when  those 
threats  seemed  most  oi|!ilnous.  As  those 
external  threats  appear  t«  have  diminished, 
the  opportunities  for  Intiarnal  problems  of 
dissension  have  Increased.  Thus  the  prob- 
lems of  today  In  many  Inttances  differ  from 
those  which  we  faced  a  decade  ago.  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  the  reasons  for  our  con- 
cerns which  resulted  in  the  growth  of  the 
Atlantic  institutions  and  organizations  are 
still  present.  We  still  Have  need  of  this 
community  of  preparatiori  and  action  even 
though  its  form  may  be  c^nged  as  its  goals 
and  objectives  are  modified. 

Let  me  touch  on  Just  a  flaw  of  the  problems 
we  face  today.  Together  they  may  Justify 
the  word  'crisis."  However,  if  we  are  armed 
with  a  sense  of  proportioh  founded  on  past 
experience,  and  If  we  maintain  a  common 
desire  to  solve  them.  we|  can  be  confident 
that  further  progress  will  be  made. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  problem  of  Berlin. 
Certainly  the  status  of  that  city,  and  also  the 
lack  of  progress  toward  the  reunification  of 
Germany,  should  give  us  all  concern.  Ever 
since  the  achievement  of  German  unity  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Germany  has  held  the 
key  to  tbe  shape  of  Europe.  And  no  one  can 
forget  the  two  ghMtly  waa*  which  Germany 
precipitated.  Nonetheless,  in  my  opinion, 
a  divided  Germany  today  to  as  serioiu  a  prob- 


lem as  was  a  xuilted  Germsmy  after  World 
War  I.  Tbe  present  division  of  Germany 
Introduces  a  fundamental  Instability  Into 
European  relationships,  and  thus  Into  tha 
Atlantic  Alliance,  that  no  prudent  man  can 
Ignore. 

The  United  States,  and  Europeans  also, 
have  reason  for  pride  in  the  handling  of  the 
German  problem  since  World  War  II.  Rec- 
ognizing tbe  shortsightedness  of  the  vindic- 
tive policies  toward  the  Weimar  Republic 
after  World  War  I,  we  have  consistently 
faced  up  to  the  problem  for  two  difficult 
decades.  It  is  enough  to  look  at  the  shambles 
which  followed  the  pre- World  War  II  di- 
plomacy to  see  how  far  we  have  come.  It  Is 
enough  also  to  recall  the  moral  strength  and 
political  courage  that  led  France  In  1950, 
despite  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past,  to 
take  the  lead  In  creating  the  framework  for 
treating  West  Germany  as  a  moral  and 
political  equal. 

West  Germany  and  its  allies  deserve  equal 
credit  for  creating  a  new  Germany  from  the 
wreckage  of  the  Nazi  nightmare.  The  wis- 
dom of  our  support  for  the  Bonn  government 
has  been  evidenced  by  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  German  postwar  leadership.  The 
Bonn  govertunent  has  pursued  prudent  poli- 
cies designed  to  encourage  democratic  gov- 
ernment. In  Its  foreign  policy  it  seeks  to 
achieve  reunification  by  responsible  relation- 
ships both  with  the  Soviets  to  the  east  and 
with  the  free  world.  It  has,  furthermore, 
made  a  historic  break  with  tbe  past  by  seek- 
ing Its  political  and  economic  future  in  a 
united  Europe,  and  by  tying  Its  defense  into 
close  relationships  with  NATO.  This  course 
has  made  far  more  likely  a  bright  future  both 
for  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

These  are  developments  which  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  have  encouraged  and 
supported.  These  are  accomplishments 
which  add  measurably  to  our  common  abil- 
ity to  build  a  postwar  world  assuring  eco- 
nomic well-being,  national  security  and  polit- 
ical democracy. 

Yet  these  genuine  accomplishmenU  can- 
not conceal  the  festering  problem  of  German 
reuniflcatlon  Germany  is  still  brutally 
divided,  and  Berlin  is  beselged  by  a  hostile 
East  German  regime.  The  division  is  pri- 
marily because  of  the  attitudes  and  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  sad  fact  Is  that 
the  reuniflcatlon  of  a  democratic  and  Inde- 
pendent Gernuiny  may  have  to  wait  for  many 
agonizing  years.  Reuniflcatlon  must  re- 
main, nonetheless,  a  flrm  goal  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

Mention  of  Germany  Inevitably  raises  the 
thorny  question  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
Despite  the  danger  of  assuming  that  com- 
plex questions  can  be  easily  solved,  no  cur- 
rent problem  seems  to  arouse  such  a  search 
for  simplistic  solutions  as  that  of  control 
over  nuclear  weapons.  Rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  suggest  any  general  solution.  I  shall 
merely  touch  on  certain  aspecU  of  the  prob- 
lem— a  problem.  I  might  add.  which  needs  a 
pragmatic  approach. 

The  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation  is  not 
primarily  a  dispute  between  the  United 
Statee  and  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  lit- 
tle reason  to  suppose  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
any  more  than  we.  desires  to  create  any  new 
nuclear  powers.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  nonproliferatlon  agreement  would 
detkr  Communist  China  in  Its  efforto  to  estab- 
lish itaelf  as  a  nuclear  power.  And  a  non- 
proliferatlon agreement  between  the  two 
great  nuclear  powers,  or  even  among  all  five 
existing  nuclear  powers,  would  have  little 
impact  on  the  real  problem — the  desire  of 
nonnuclear  countries  to  gain  either  security 
or  prestige  by  building  their  own  nuclear 
arsenal. 

Each  existing  nuclear  power  was  a  major 
poUUcal  power  in  the  world  even  before  it 
achieved  nuclear  capacity.  But  the  coun- 
tries now  reported  to  be  on  the  verge  of  build- 


ing nudear  weapons — Sweden,  Japan.  Israd, 
India,  United  Arab  Republic — are  "aeeond" 
or  "middle"  or  "developing"  powers.  If  one 
of  them  were  to  achieve  nuclear  capacity,  the 
race  for  equal  prestige  among  tbdr  colleagues 
would  be  on. 

Many  insist  that  a  pragmatic  approach 
to  the  nuclear  problem  must  begin  with  rec- 
ognition that  additional  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  new  nuclear  powers  would 
be  virtually  meaningless — that  th*y  can  pro- 
vide no  real  defense  because  their  use  is  not 
credible.  I  would  suggest  the  opposite — 
that  a  pragmatic  approach  to  the  problem 
calls  for  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
French  nuclear  force,  the  British  nuclear 
force,  the  Chinese  nuclear  force,  and  all  po- 
tential nuclear  forces  are  very  meaningful 
indeed  to  the  governments  Involved. 

Who  would  suggest  that  the  French  nu- 
clear force  has  not  added  to  French  prestige 
or  that  the  French  nuclear  force  is  meaning- 
less? Certainly  France's  nuclear  capacity 
must  be  of  Interest  to  Soviet  military 
planners. 

The  eventual  solution  of  tbe  nuclear  pro- 
liferation problem  undoubtedly  must  in- 
volve a  greater  wUllngneas  between  nuclear 
powers  to  submit  to  International  Inspec- 
tion. It  is  unlikely  that  the  nonnuclear 
I)owers  would  sign  a  nonproliferatlon  agree- 
ment that  requires  International  Inspection 
of  their  peaceful  nuclear  facilities  unless 
the  nuclear  powers.  Including  the  U.S.Sil., 
also  submitted  to  meaningful  Inspection.  In 
addition,  as  Ambassador  Goldberg  proposed 
to  the  United  Nations  last  fall,  there  Is  a 
need  to  freeze  and  reduce  nuclear  capabili- 
ties. 

We  shall  have  to  find  constructive  solu- 
tions to  the  genuine  security  problems  of  the 
nonnuclear  powers.  Without  firm  assurances 
we  can  only  expect  the  drive  toward  nuclear 
weapons  to  continue,  elxislve  as  the  security 
which  those  weapons  provide  may  be.  If 
the  complexity  of  tbe  problem  seems  stag- 
gering, so  too  are  the  implications  if  serious 
steps  are  not  taken.  This  will  require  the 
highest  degree  of  statesmanship.  And  be- 
fore we  complain  of  the  performance  of  others 
in  the  alliance,  before  we  regret  the  smaU- 
ness  of  their  sacrifice,  we  must  first  ask 
ourselves  whether  our  own  commitment  to 
halting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
been  sufficient. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity today,  the  name  of  General  de  Gaulle 
inevitably  comes  up,  frequently  in  a  critical 
way.  Although  few  will  argue  over  tbe  value 
of  De  Gaulle's  leadership  to  France,  or  the 
vigor  with  which  he  has  articulated  hU 
views,  his  policies  are  often  controversial. 
De  Gaulle,  for  example,  vetoed  Great  Brit- 
ain's entry  into  the  Common  Market  in  19«3: 
he  has  Insisted  that  France  develop  its  own 
small  nuclear  force,  the  force  de  frappe;  he 
has  withdrawn  from  NATO  the  French  fleet 
and  major  French  land  forces:  he  has  in- 
creased trade  with  Cuba:  and  he  advocates 
neutralization  of  Vietnam. 

This  hasty  cataloging  indicates  why  De 
Gaulle  has  complicated  the  search  for  a 
conunon  purpose  and  policy  among  the  At- 
lantic nations.  The  alliance  today  is  an 
alliance  of  sovereign  states,  and  will  probably 
remain  so  for  the  foreseeable  future,  but 
there  Is  real  danger  that  the  alliance  Itself 
will  be  disrupted  If  one  member  cotmtry 
continues  to  Insist  on  pursuing  policies 
which  are  Independent  of  Its  allies,  or  even 
contrary  to  their  wishes.  Even  though  It  Is 
a  major  power,  the  UtUted  States  has  learned 
that  no  naUon  can  any  longer  afford  to  go 
It  alone.  For  that  reason,  therefore,  the 
search  for  greater  unity — ^wlth  or  without 
France,  but  hopefully  with  her  eventual  full 
cooperation — must  continue. 

Let  us  look  at  another  area  where  tbe 
Atlantic  aUiee  have  been  pursuing  quite  dif- 
ferent policies  and  where  greater  coordina- 
tion appears  Indicated — trade  with  tbe  Cast. 
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Wa  ftU  know,  of  ooutM.  ol  tta«  b*n  on  oertein 
■tratafle  ttacna  acrMd  upon  f  oUowUig  World 
WW  n:  OTor  tbe  jMra  Uiat  llat  tuw  bMU 
oonaldOTAbly  alMrtened.  We  know  too  of  the 
"gMitlmaa's  •craaoMnt'*  rtrlnwl  ^11*^^ 
WaaUrn  nmtlona  In  1984  to  limit  credit  gu*r- 
antow  for  normal  buslneaa  tranaactlona  to  no 
more  Uum  5  yean. 

In  reoent  yean  Weetem  Kurope  haa  been 
much  mon  mreMtirr  In  reaumlng  trade  with 
the  Kaat  tlian  kaa  the  United  8Ut«e.  In  ad- 
dition, the  oountriea  of  Weatem  Kurope.  led 
by  Franoe  and  Oermany,  now  frequently  ex- 
tend credit  to  Communiat  countrtea  for  peri- 
od* cf  up  to  15  yean.  Since  1M8  XT.8.  trade 
to  the  Baat  baa  doubled,  wbereaa  the  Weatem 
European  coiuitrlea  have  expanded  exporta 
fourfold.  It  la  worthy  of  note  also  that 
VS.  exporta  to  the  Beat  are  *tm  unimportant 
compared  to  our  worldwide  trade,  whereas 
for  oountriea  like  Turkey  and  the  Nethar- 
landa  this  trade  la  much  more  algntflcant. 

If  doaer  coordination  of  policy  could  be 
achieved  It  almoat  aunly  would  result  In  a 
conaldenble  liberalisation  of  VB.  policy.  A 
special  study  mlsalon  of  the  Foreign  Affaln 
Commlttae,  ot  which  X  was  a  member,  rec- 
ommended to  Oonfreaa  a  year  ago  that  this 
whole  question  be  reviewed  and  that  expan- 
sion ot  nonstrateglc  trade  be  encouraged. 
President  Johnson  has  only  recently  made 
recommendations  to  the  same  effect.  Bren 
with  the  President's  support,  however,  the 
going  wUl  be  tough.  Then  an  many  In 
Congress  who  an  strongly  opposed  to  any 
stgnlflcant  Increase  In  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist world,  or  In  any  eaalng  of  our  credit 
poUey. 

There  la,  of  course,  considerable  urgency 
about  some  of  theee  problems.  Because  <k 
France's  boycott  ot  the  Common  Market, 
ended  Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  then  has  not 
yet  been  a  meeting  of  the  minds  by  those 
six  member  countries.  Without  that  pre- 
liminary agreement  the  so-called  Kennedy 
round  can  make  little  progress.  It  la  obvi- 
oualy  Impoaalble  for  the  United  Statee  to 
utllias  the  powers  granted  under  the  lYade 
Agreanaenta  Act  oS  1903  until  Bxirope  puts  its 
house  In  better  order.  And  we  need  not  n- 
mlnd  ooraelves  that  powen  granted  under 
that  act  will  lapae  In  June  of  next  year. 

80,  too,  we  need  to  give  Immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  broad  problem  of  monetary  n- 
form.  Then  U,  I  am  glad  to  say,  growing 
recognition  that  something  must  be  done  In 
this  area.  The  sooner  we  wrestle  directly 
with  the  various  specific  suggestions  which 
have  been  made,  the  sooner  a  sorution  is 
llkriy  to  be  foxind. 

One  additional  problem  which  has  not 
been  mentioned  U  the  neceaslty  for  exploring 


the  Intemlatlontfilp  of  the  Atlantic  nations 
with  respect  to  science  and  technology.  In 
this  connection,  we  might  explore  the  poeai- 
blllty  of  joint  scientific  and  space  venturea. 
aa  suggested  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  Chancellor  Erhard's  visit  to  this  country 
last  December. 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  llat  of  pending 
bualnesa  one  can  sense  a  certain  restleesnees 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Indeed  in 
Congress,  too.  There  is  uneaslnees  about 
what  change  bodes  for  the  future,  and  a  re- 
luctance to  contemplate  the  unfamiliar. 
Then,  too,  then  is  the  fear  that  fear  is  aU 
that  has  held  va  together.  Then  Is  feeling 
that  without  the  threat  of  an  Imminent  In- 
vaalon,  or  the  danger  of  flagrant  subvenlon 
In  Europe,  centrifugal  forcea  may  take  bold. 

This  cumnt  heeltatlon  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  high  bopee  of  1982.  That  was 
the  year,  you  will  recall,  when  we  appeared 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  economic 
expansion.  In  the  United  States  we  passed 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  Great  Britain  ap- 
peared about  to  enter  the  Common  Market, 
and  the  trend  toward  greater  unity  appeared 
both  Imminent  and  inevitable. 

That  was  the  year,  too,  when  we  heard 
much  talk  about  a  "gnnd  deelgn."  Atlantic 
Fedentlon.  and  so  on.  It  was  In  1963  that 
Secntary  of  Defense  McNamara  gave  a  les- 
son in  strategy  to  our  European  alllea.  In  a 
speech  In  which  he  deplored  Independent  nu- 
clear efforts  in  Europe  as  redundant,  divisive, 
and  dangerous.  Speaking  more  tactfully, 
Prealdent  Kennedy  on  July  4.  1982,  stressed 
the  interdependence  of  nations,  and  out- 
lined his  Idea  of  a  futun  equal  partnerablp 
between  Eiirope  and  the  United  Statea. 

In  the  yean  since  1963  those  high  hopes 
for  one  nason  or  another  were  shattered. 
Divisions  among  allies  Increased,  and  In 
many  areas  Europeans  assumed  a  tougher 
stance  with  respect  to  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States.  Undentandat>ly  theee  de- 
velopments produced  confusion  in  this  coun- 
try. We  were  disappointed  and  disilltisloned, 
we  wen  frustnted  and  even  angry — and  In 
our  disappointment  we  overreacted.  If  any- 
thing, we  became  more  dogmatic  about  our 
Idaas.  We  attached  our  hopes  to  new 
chariots  and  sped  off. 

Take,  for  example,  the  multUateral  force. 
This  Idea  was  fint  put  forward  as  a  limited 
but  negotiable  step  In  the  sharing  of  major 
reeponslbility  with  our  allies.  Gradually, 
however,  the  MLF  proposal  became  almost  a 
panacea  for  all  sorts  of  problems.  The  MLF 
would  promote  military  and  political  imlty 
In  Europe;  It  would  help  sell  our  strategic 
doctrlitf.  to  the  Eurc^Mans;  it  would  enable 


Great  Britain  and  France  to  rid  themselvea 
gracefully  of  their  burdensome  nuclear  f oroaa. 
In  ovir  enthusiasm  we  pushed  the  i>ro)ect 
with  increasing  energy,  appanntly  obllvloiu 
to  an  evident  lack  of  enthualaam  In  most  of 
Europe. 

Recent  experlMices  will  teach  us,  I  hope, 
to  avoid  going  through  another  such  cycle 
of  high  expectations,  impatient  activity,  sharp 
disappointment,  and  overreaction.  Such  an 
approach  will  do  little  to  solve  the  vital  un- 
finished business  ot  Europe.  Indeed,  as  the 
pnponderant  power  in  the  alliance,  the 
United  States  should  exercise  special  can  In 
preventing  the  development  of  unnecessary 
frictions  and  potential  crisis  situations. 

In  your  work  here  today  I  would  ask  that 
you  keep  the  broad  objectives  of  the  com- 
munity uppermost  In  mind:  that  we  are  all 
part  of  one  community  dependent  each  upon 
the  other  for  our  freedom  and  prosperity. 
Centuries  ago  the  pealmlst  sang  this  song: 
"Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  It  Is 
for  bnthnn  to  dwell  together  In  unity." 
The  bold  vistas  of  a  truly  united  conununlty 
of  nations  are  Indeed  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. To  achieve  our  goals,  however,  de- 
mands more  than  contemplation. 

We  should  take  can  not  to  downgrade 
what  we  have  already  accomplished.  Our 
alliance  was  necessary  and  it  has  been  pro- 
ductive; it  has  brought  us  safely  through  a 
dark  period.  What  we  need  now  is  to  ask, 
are  we  ready  to  undertake  new  tasks  to 
achieve  new  objectives?  An  not  the  values, 
the  Ideals,  and  the  culture  of  the  West  worth 
this  further  effort? 
The  answer  to  this  can  only  be  affirmative. 
Let  us  Americans  take  the  lead  again  now 
as  we  did  In  1949.  Let  us  not  be  timid,  even 
when  we  argue  over  which  la  the  wisest  course 
of  action.  This  time  let  us  lead  our  friends 
with  patience  and  undentandlng,  In  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  sovereign  and  equal 
nations.  In  our  conunon  search  for  greater 
unity  let  us  recognize  and  undentand  the 
desires  of  each  of  the  Atlantic  nations  to  par- 
ticipate In  decisions  which  affect  them — and 
to  participate  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
befon  final  coounltmenta  and  actions  are 
taken. 
As  our  Secntary  of  State  has  said: 
"So  let  us  proceed  with  quiet  determina- 
tion, avoiding  both  the  drag  of  Inertia  and 
outmoded  concepts,  and  the  seduction  of 
sloganeering  and  appannt  shortcuts,  seizing 
the  opportunities  for  more  cohesive  action 
with  vigorous  and  open  minds.  In  so  doing 
we  will  demonstrate  anew  the  vitality  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  time." 
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